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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    88^^ 


CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuiRSDAv,  Ji'M- 20,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Horace  T.  Allen,  min- 
ister, Towson  Presbyterian  Church,  Tow- 
son,  Md.,  offering  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God  our  Father,  whose  word 
was  made  flesh  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord :  For  ourselves  and  aU  those  whom 
we  represent,  we  pray  Thy  blessing;  and 
more  especially  this  day  for  the  people  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  who  cele- 
brate the  100th  anniversary  of  their 
statehood. 

They  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  their  help.  Their 
majestic  mountains  signify  the  stren^h 
of  their  freedom.  Through  all  the 
chances  and  changes  of  this  life  they 
persevere  in  their  respect  and  love  for 
the  land  and  their  kind  brotherUness 
one  to  another.  Prosper  their  cause  and 
enrich  their  life. 

The  prayer  of  our  lips  and  our  hearts 
our  deliberations  and  our  work  is  this- 
Make  more  perfect  this  Union. 
Make  responsible  leaders  of  ourselves 
Make  holy  and  peaceful  our  world. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee.  O  Father 
In  the  xmlty  of  the  Holy  Spirit    world 
without  end.    Amen. 


a  permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreaUon  purposeB  at  Cochlti  Reservoir  from 
the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project; 

S.  625.  An  act  to  amend  section  601  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities"; 

S.  1154.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  mineral  rights  to  Christmas  Lake. 
Inc..  In  Mlnneaota; 

S.  1185.  An  act  relating  to  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  between  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  C.  and  B.  Livestock  Co.,  Inc.;   and 

S.  1326.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  property  In  South  Carolina 
to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
proi>erty. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  California  tMr.  Del  Clawson]  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office  today 
His  certificate  of  election  has  not  ar- 
rived, but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 


retirement.  The  average  loss  of  time 
for  those  enabled  to  return  to  work  is 
153  days,  accounting  for  a  $2,000  loss  in 
wages. 

A  1962  publication,  "Speech  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  Laryngectomized."  esti- 
mates that  between  1.500  and  2.000 
laryngectomies  are  performed  in  this 
country  each  year.  The  average  cost  of 
the  operation  is  $1,700. 

In  my  home  community  of  Rochester 
N,Y..  some  70  persons  who  have  had 
laryngectomies  have  banded  together 
and  formed  the  Flower  City  Lost  Chord 
Club.  Through  this  organization,  I  have 
beaeme  personally  acquainted  with  the 
financial  hardship  resulting  from  surgi- 
cal removal  of  the  speech  production 
organ. 

I  therefore  unhesitatingly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
bill  I  am  offering  and  to  bring  about  its 
expeditious  enactment. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJa.  131.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  certain  municipal.  domesUc.  and  Indus- 
trial water  supply  contracU  entered  Into 
under  the  Bedamatlon  Project  Act  of  1938, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  3574.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  tor  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  certoln  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  at  Cuddet>ack 
Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif.,  for  defense 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of 
an  existing  hydroelectric  project. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  ooncurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  614.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for 
CIX 707 


INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR 
LARYNGECTOMEES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  Yorit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  today  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $600  income  tax  exemption  for 
a  taxpayer  or  the  spouse  of  a  taxpayer 
who  has  had  a  laryngectomy.  The  sta- 
tistics on  financial  hardship  which 
laryngectomees  must  endure,  I  firmly 
believe,  warrant  this  proj^Md  tax  re- 
lief amendment. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, according  to  a  recent  surrey  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Cancer  Society 
some  20,000  persons  who  have  had  their 
larynxes  removed.  With  little  or  no 
speech  production,  they  are  severely 
handicapped  in  their  earning  capacity. 
The  surrey  to  which  I  refer  points 
out  that  as  a  result  of  a  lanmgectomy. 
median  annual  Income  falls  from  $4,400 
to  $3,000.  Ruther.  24  percent  of  the 
laryngectomees  have  been  forced   into 


OUR  NEGLECTED  FRONTIER 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional interest  In  the  ocean  environment 
has  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  material 
problems  which  are  defying  solution  by 
our  scientists,  technologists,  technicians, 
and  more  particulwly  our  industry  which 
supports  imderwater  research. 

The  material  and  hardware  problems 
already  encountered  In  underwater  re- 
search point  up  that  this  environment 
Is  the  most  complex  on  earth.  Tlie  life 
expectancy  of  our  common  materials  and 
associated  equipments  In  sea  water  Is 
astonishingly  short.  The  elements  of 
erosion,  corrosion,  borers,  fish,  and  bio- 
logical life  are  powerfully  destructive  in 
this  mystifying  environment,  to  addi- 
tion, water  temperature,  ocean  currents, 
sea  water  conductivity,  oxygen  in  sea 
water,  surface  action  of  winds  and  waves, 
tides  and  deep  sea  pressures  are  param- 
eters which  contribute  to  these  destruc- 
tive forces. 

Our  deep  sea  submergence  probing  has 
encountered  another  dimension  of  the 
ocean's  destructive  force— that  of  crush- 
ing pressure— on  our  materials,  hard- 
ware, tools  and  associated  equipments. 
Added  to  this  complexity,  great  depths 
have  created  a  need  for  lljAitwelght  ma- 
terials to  accommodate  the  logistic  sup- 
port problems  at  distant  research  woxic 
and  still  meet  the  criteria  for  strength 
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and  toughneas;  bus  maUng  today's  con- 
wattonal  ibaBa  r  wator  marine  hardware 
Inadequate  and  mmraettcaL 

Oar  underwat  sr  reeearch  today  is  seri- 
ooaly  handtcaiw  ed  and  retarded  because 
we  are  materljUy  uQprepared  for  the 
f«i«wpu»  ocean  <  nylronment  in  which  we 
are  trying.  thr«iuih  aeiaitiflc  research, 
to  achieve  ord  ir-of -magnitude  break- 
throughs. TUji  unpr^Nuredness  today 
ecmtributes  to  i  atonlshingly  high  losses 
in  Instruments  and  equipments  in  the 
ocean  envlronm  snt. 

The  need  foi  an  ocean  laboratory  is 
urgent.  An  oc«  ui  laboratory,  dedicated 
to  the  devidcqpac  ent  of  marine  materials, 
hardware,  tooli,  and  associated  equip- 
ments for  ocean  equipment  handling  and 
moorhog  teehni  lues  would  give  the  un- 
derwater reseax  sh  effort  in  this  country 
the  material  SOI  port  It  needs. 

Ubtll  such  Eiaterial  support  is  ren- 
dered to  the  se  entist  and  the  technolo- 
gist, our  ni^iOK  al  effort  will  not  receive 
a  rcasonahlr  i  i#»<miifn  return  for  its 
underwater  rest  arch  dollar. 


COMimTEE  <  »N  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MIUJB.  kiir.  Speakor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccmsent  liat  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mea  is  may  have  until  mid- 
nlilit  FHday,  Ji  me  21,  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bin  HJt  3671. 

Tlie  SPEAKsl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ;he  gentlonan  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUiLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  iiat  the  Ccnnmittee  on 
Ways  and  Mea  is  may  have  until  mld- 
xdght  Friday,  J  me  21,  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  HJl.  3  81. 

The  8PEAKI  R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  lie  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

niere  was  no  objection. 


CONTTNUI  D  SUSPENSION  OF 
DX7TIBB  <  >N  METAL  SCRAP 

Mr.MILUS.  hilr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
N^nous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
Ikteration  of  tt  e  bill  (HJl.  4174)-^to  con- 
tmue  until  the  i  tose  of  June  30, 1964,  the 
wnpenslon  of  d  ities  for  metal  scrap,  and 
for  other  purpcses. 

The  Clerk  re  ul  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAK]  R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  nc  objection. 

The  Clerk  re  id  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B«  It  ef%»eted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  BejfreeentmtH  e*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Cor  gree*  asaembled,  lliat  the 
flrat  Mntenee  of  Mctlon  2  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember SO.  196C  (Public  Law  869,  Blghty- 
flrst  Congreet),  ■  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Jtme  M),  1968"  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Jiu  le  80,  1964":  Provided.  That 
thla  Act  shall  n  >t  ^PPlT  to  lead  aen^,  lead 
alloy  aerap.  antti  aonlal  ftad  aerap,  aorap  bat- 
tery lead  or  plai  ea.  sine  scrap,  or  tine  alloy 
scrap,  or  to  an  r  fonn  ot  tungsten  scrap, 
tungsten  carbld)  scrap,  or  tungsten  alloy 
scrap;  or  to  artli  les  of  lead,  lead  alloy,  antl- 
monlal  lead.  Mbu  .  or  sine  alloy,  or  to  articles 
of  tungsten,  tui  tgsten  carbide,  or  tungsten 
•noy.  Imported   or  remanufaeture  by  melt- 


Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  eTempi  uTy  aftl-  ' 
cle  provided  for  In  section  4641  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964. from  Import  taxes 
Imposed  thereby.  This  Act  shall  not  sus- 
pend any  duty  with  respect  to  an  article 
provided  for  In  such  section  4641  which  is 
entered,  or  wltt^drawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  before  June  30,  1963  (or, 
If  later,  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act) . 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  5,  following  the  period,  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  4174,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  Martha  W. 
GRirriTHS.  is  to  amend  section  2  of  Public 
Law  869  of  the  81st  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  continue  for  1  year,  from 
the  close  of  June  30,  1963.  to  the  close 
of  Jime  30,  1964,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  metal  scrap.  The  bill  con- 
tains the  proviso  of  existing  law  that  the 
suspension  shall  not  apply  to  lead  scrap, 
lead  alloy  scrap,  smtimonlal  lead  scrap, 
scrap  battery  lead  or  plates,  zinc  scrap, 
or  zinc  alloy  scrap;  or  to  any  form  of 
tungsten  scrap,  tungsten  carbide  scrap, 
or  tungsten  alloy  scrap;  or  to  articles  of 
lead,  lead  alloy,  antimonial  lead,  zinc, 
or  zinc  alloy;  or  to  articles  of  tungsten, 
tungsten  carbide,  or  tungsten  alloy,  im- 
ported for  remanufacture  by  melting. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  the  exemption 
from  duty  of  any  article  under  this  bill 
will  not  affect  the  applicability  of  section 
4541  of  the  Ditemal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

The  temporinr  suspension  of  duties  on 
imports  of  metal  scrap  provided  under 
present  law — Public  Law  87-514 — to  the 
close  of  June  30.  1963,  makes  free  of 
duty  imports  of  metal  scrap  including 
such  principal  types  of  scrap  as  iron  and 
steel,  aluminum,  magnesium,  nickel,  and 
nickel  alloys.  The  suspension  of  duties 
as  provided  under  present  law  and  the 
extension  provided  by  the  pending  bill 
are  of  no  significance  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  treatment  of  imports  of  tin  and 
tinplate  scrap,  because  imports  of  such 
scrap,  along  with  imports  of  tin  in  other 
tmmanufactured  forms,  would  not  be 
subject  to  duty  or  import  taxes  in  any 
case. 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  pro- 
vides that  this  suspension  shall  not  af- 
fect the  mipUcability  of  section  4541  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
the  articles  exonpted  from  duty  by  the 
bill.  In  general,  section  4541  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  imposes 
an  import  tax  on  certain  copper-bearing 
ores  and  concentrates,  other  articles,  of 
which  copper  is  the  component  material 
-of  chief  value,  and  other  articles  con- 
taining 4  percent  or  more  of  copper  by 
weight.  Any  article  exempted  from  duty 
under  the  pending  bill  would  be  subject 
to  these  taxes  where  the  same  are  ap- 
plicable. 

Scrap  of  the  various  nonferrous  met- 
als, whether  imported  or  of  domestic 


origiVi,  n^ay  be  considered  for  most  pur- 
poses simply  as  relatively  small  com- 
ponents in  the  total  UB.  supplies  of  the 
respective  metals,  although  some  manu- 
facturers depend  wholly  on  metal  scrap 
as  a  source  of  raw  material.  The  rela- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  scrap  to  the  total 
supplies  of  iron  and  steel  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  existing  with  respect 
to  nonferrous  metals.  This  is  because 
the  economical  production  of  steel  by 
the  open  hearth  process  requires  that 
part  of  the  iron-bearing  materials  used 
consist  of  heavy  melting  scrap.  Thus, 
much  iron  and  steel  scrap  constitutes  a 
material  important  to  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  steel.  Despite  the  fact  that 
imports  of  scrap  metals  have  not  in  the 
past  few  years  constituted  important 
components  of  the  total  supplies  of  the 
various  metals,  the  imports  in  some  cases 
have  represented  important  sources  of 
the  metals  for  limited  numbers  of  con- 
sumers of  such  metals  in  some  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  the  quantities  of  such 
imports  are  not  large  in  comparison  with 
domestic  consumption,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  the  United  States  has  for  some 
years  been  a  net  exporter  of  scrap  metals 
other  than  lead  scrap.  Imports  of  lead 
and  zinc  scrap  are  limited  by  absolute 
quotas  in  effect  since  October  1,  1958. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation 
were  received  from  the  Departments  of 
Treasury,  State,  Defense,  Commerce,  La- 
bor, and  Interior,  and  from  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  as  well  as  an  in- 
formative report  from  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  No  information  indicat- 
ing any  opposition  to  the  bill  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  committee  is  unanimous 
in  urging  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  (HJl.  4174)  extends  the 
suspension  of  duties  for  metal  scrap  for 
another  year,  until  June  30.  1964.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  this  legislation. 

The  amount  of  metal  scrap  which 
comes  in  under  the  suspension  is  not 
significant.  However,  the  committee 
was  advised  that  in  some  areas  there  Is 
a  shortage  and  imports  are  more  heavily 
relied  upon  to  make  up  for  this  shortage. 
Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the 
House  favorably  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  BtrnxsI  and  I  may  ex- 
tend our  remarks  in  the  Rxcord  in  ex- 
planation of  this  and  the  other  bills  that 
we  may  pass  by  unanimous  consent  this 
morning.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  AND  RE- 
DUCTION OF  DUTY  ON  CHICORY 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (HH.  2827)  to  ex- 
tend imtil  Jime  30,  1966,  the  suspension 
of  duty  on  imports  of  crude  chicory  and 
the  reduction  in  duty  on  ground  chic- 
ory. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question.  We  have 
these  bills  up  every  so  often  for  short 
periods  of  time,  2  and  3  years.  Now,  If 
there  is  any  real  necessity  for  doing  this. 
why  do  you  not  Just  take  the  duty  off  and 
forget  about  it,  and  if  there  is  not,  why  do 
you  keep  coming  in  with  these  extensions 
for  2  or  3  years?  Can  you  give  us  some 
explanation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  very  pertinent.  Why  do  we  sus- 
pend these  duties  on  a  temporary  basis? 
Why  do  we  not  Just  take  them  off  as  a 
permanent  proposition?  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  argue  with  the  gentleman  about 
the  feasibility  oi  doing  that  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  extensions.  With  respect 
to  this  particular  one.  however,  I  would 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  up  to  about  1954  some  chicory  was 
produced  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
not  been  produced  since  1954.  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  those  who  can  pro- 
duce it  in  the  United  States  would  not 
want  to  again  produce  some  chicory  in 
the  United  States.  If  they  did,  I  would 
think  that  they  would  want  to  haVe  this 
duty  restored.  So,  on  that  basis  I  feel 
that  this  particular  suspension  is  ap- 
propriate and  that  we  shoifid  continue  to 
treat  it  in  this  manner.  After  a  period 
of  time  we  might  want  to  consider  mak- 
ing it  permanent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  where  is  the 
chicory  coming  from  now? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Boccs,  who  is 
the  author  of  this  biU. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Most  of  it  comes  from 
Belgium. 
Mr.  MILL3.  Belgium.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  The  specific  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  that  there  is 
a  potential  of  American  production. 
There  is  not  a  pound  of  chicory  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States,  but  in  Hol- 
land. Biichigan,  there  is  a  potential,  and 
the  reason  we  do  not  make  this  perma- 
nent is  that  some  day  they  may  get  back 
into  chicory  production,  and  we  feel  that 
they  should  be  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  this  law.  But,  at  this  time  there  is 
no  production  in  the  United  States  and 
has  not  been  since  World  War  n. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  with  the 
recent  coffee  agreement  as  ratified  Iqr 
the  other  body,  will  this  1)111.  taken  in 
conjunction  with  that,  serve  to  further 
increase  the  price  of  coffee  to  consumers 
In  this  coxmtiy? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  This  would  tend, 
actually,  if  we  pass  this  legislation,  to 
make  a  reduction  in  price  in  acane  coffee 
possible.  The  bill  will  suspend  the  duty 
on  crude  chicory  for  this  3-year  period, 
and  will  reduce  the  duty  on  ground 
chicory  to  2  cents  a  pound.  Therefore, 
if  chicory  Is  used  In  the  production  of 
coffee  in  the  United  SUtes,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  price  change  downward  it 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  coffee. 
Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  genUeman 
knows,  Congress  has  launched  Investi- 


gations into  sugar  prices.  I  am  sur- 
prised no  committee  of  Congress  is  look- 
ing into  coffee  prices.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  Just  as  essential  to  have  an 
investigation  of  the  coffee  agreanent 
which  was  recently  ratified  by  the  other 
body,  and  the  prospective  increases  in 
prices  of  coffee,  as  it  is  of  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  sugar.  I  may  add  to  that 
by  saying  that  while  sugar  prices  show 
a  tendency  to  go  down,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  coffee  prices  are  going  to  go 
any  place  but  up. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  will  certainly  make 
no  contribution  to  the  coffee  prices  going 
up.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
Uons  1  and  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
svispend  for  two  years  the  duty  on  crude 
chicory  and  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
as  It  relates  to  chicory",  approved  April  16, 
1968.  as  amended  (72  Stat.  87;  19  U.S.C. 
1001,  par.  776  and  note;  Public  Law  86-441; 
Public  Law  86-479),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1963"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1966." 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clei^  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  9, 
strike  out  "1966."  and  Insert  "1966*.". 

The  ccmimittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  moti<Hi  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  IhOIXS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  2827,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs.  is 
to  conUnue  for  a  period  of  3  years,  imtll 
the  close  of  June  30,  1966.  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  cm  crude  chicory — 
except  endive — and  to  continue  for  the 
same  period  the  statutory  rate  of  duty 
of  2  cents  per  pound  for  chicory,  ground 
or  otherwise  prepared. 

Public  Law  85-^78  provided  for  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chicory — 
except  endive— for  a  period  of  2  years. 
This  legislation  also  provided  that  the 
duty  on  chicory,  ground  or  otherwise 
prepared,  be  2  cents  per  pound  for  the 
period  during  which  the  duty  on  crude 
chicory^  was  suspended.  The  duty  treat- 
ment provided  by  that  legislation  has 
been  in  tf  ect  ccmtinuously  since  that 
time,  temporary  extensions  having  been 
enacted  in  the  meantime. 

No  chicory  has  been  grown  in  the 
United  States  since  1954.  Domestic  proc- 
essors of  chicory  have  depended  on  im- 
ports of  crude  chicocy  for  their  supplies 
of  the  raw  material.]  In  additicm,  there 
are  imports  of  ground  chicory  which 
compete  with  dmnestically  processed 
chicory.  Before  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  85-378,  the  rate  of  duty  applicable 
to  crude  chicory  was  1  cent  per  pound 
and  that  applicaUe  to  ground  or  other- 
wise prepared  chicory  was  2^2  cents  per 
pound.  A  portion  of  the  duty  on  ground 
chicory  was  generally  regarded  as  com- 


pensatory for  the  duty  on  crude  chicory 
and  the  remainder  as  according  protec- 
tion to  the  domestic  producer  of  ground 
chicory.  With  the  suq;>ension  of  the  im- 
port duty  on  crude  chicory.  Public  Law 
85-378  also  restored  the  spread  between 
the  duties  on  crude  and  ground  chicory 
provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
which  was  2  cents  per  poimd.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  legislation  was  to  assist  do- 
mestic producers  of  ground  chicory  in 
competing  with  imports  of  the  prepared 
product.  The  pending  bill  would  con- 
tinue these  provisions  for  an  additional 
period  of  3  years,  imtil  the  close  of  June 
30,  1966. 

Favorable  reports  were  received  on  this 
legislation  from  the  Departments  of 
State.  Treasury.  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
and  an  informative  report  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  "Hie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending its  mactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  HJR.  2827  suspends  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  3  years,  ending  June  30, 
1966.  the  duty  on  crude  chicory.  This 
duty  has  been  suspended  since  April  16. 
1958. 

No  chicory  has  been  grown  in  the 
United  States  since  1954.  The  su;q>en- 
sion  of  the  duty  enables  the  UJS.  pro- 
ducers of  ground  chicory  to  cmnpete 
with  imports  of  ground  chicory. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  bill,  and 
recommend  that  it  be  favorably  consid- 
ered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  RELATINO 
TO  PLACEMENT  AND  FOSTER 
CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  UXLl£.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HH.  2651)  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  period  during 
which  respcmsibility  for  the  placement 
and  foster  care  of  dependent  children, 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  may  be  exer- 
cised by  a  public  agency  other  than  the 
agency  administering  such  aid  under  the 
State  plan. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  obJectiiHi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aectioa 
155(b)  of  the  PubUc  Welfare  Amendmento  of 
1962  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Btnidng  out  "June  30, 1963"  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "June  SO.  19S4";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Ifarcfa  1.  1968"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  81. 1968". 

The  bill  was  (»tlered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reomi- 
sider  was  laid  cm  the  table. 

Mr.  inUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HJl.  3651,  which  was  introduced 
by  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jonr 
F.  Balowxh.  Jk.,  is  to  extend  for  1  year, 
to  June  SO.  19M,  the  provision  of  the 

Public  Wdfare  Amendments  of  1962 

PubUc  Law  87-543— which  permits  the 
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renponaHriHty  'or  ttie  plaoement  and  fos- 
ter ew  of  da  endcDt  dilldren  under  tbe 
ptogfMn  of  ■  d  to  needy  f amlliee  with 
dependent  dij  Uren— tttle  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Oecwiti  Art— to  be  e«ereiaed  \tj 
a  pdbHe  acen  rj  other  than  the  agency 
whldi  ref^^  adminlstera  this  pro- 


courts  or  agencies  other  than  the  welfare 
agency. 

1  recommend  the  bill  for  f arorable 
consideration. 


mkler  the  permanent  provisions  of 
nexlBttnf  law.  :  federal  matching  is  made 
aTallable  as  t>  certain  children  placed 
tmder  foster  <  ire  porsnant  to  court  or- 
der. 71m  1M  2  legislation  provided  an 
excepttCQ  to  tt  e  requtarement  that  the  re- 
spomiblllty  foi  placement  and  care  must 
reside  solely  with  the  State  or  local 
agency  admin  stering  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram 80  as  to  Ci^e  care  of  the  situation 
in  a  few  Stat »  where  it  has  been  the 
practice  fbr  o  her  public  agencies,  par- 
tieataaly  jmrei  lile  courts,  to  be  respon- 
slUe  for  arra  ighig  ttie  placement  and 
providing  for  be  supervlsian  of  children 
irtw  the  eoart  \  have  decided  should  live 
In  homes  otbe  ■  than  those  of  their  own 
famfflfw,  In  1  be  absence  of  legislation. 
this  provlskm  wlB  expire  on  June  30. 
1993. 

The  legislat  on  also  required  that  the 
Secretary  of  t  le  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  an  I  Welfare  submit  to  the 
Preaident,  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress, prior  to  Vmxt^  1,  1963.  a  full  re- 
pwt  of  the  M  ministration  of  the  pro- 
vision, indudta  g  the  experlenees  of  each 
of  the  States  in  arranging  for  foster 
care  together  ^th  recommendations  as 
to  continuatioi  i  of.  and  modifications  in. 
such  a  proced  ire.  The  Secretary^  re- 
port, duly  filei  with  the  President  and 
tbe  Congress,  toted  that  there  has  not 
yet  been  sufflc  ent  experience  under  the 
temporary  prt  Islon  to  permit  an  evalua- 
tion either  of  its  effectiveness  or  as  to 
whcMMT  modU  oatlooa  are  desirable. 

The  pending  un.  therefore,  would  ex- 
tend for  1  yiar  the  provision  which 
would  otherwlc  e  expire  on  June  SO.  1M4. 
and  ftnrther  wo  ild  give  the  Secretary  un- 
til December  J 1.  1963.  to  make  the  re- 
port required  I  y  the  1962  legislation. 

The  Cumnil  bee  on  Ways  and  Means 
unanimously  r  scommends  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Ux.    BTRM]  S    Of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 

Speaker.  BJi.  |6S1  extends  for  an  addl- 

1  year.  untH  Jane  30, 

during  which  placement 


REQUBBT  FOR  CONSIDBEtATION  OP 
CONTIMUUHO  APPROPRIATIONS 
RESOIfUnON 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  during  the  coming  week  to  consider 
a  Joint  resolution  providing  continuing 
appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlM  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  it  is 
the  stereotyped  continuing  rescrfution 
sudi  as  has  been  presented.  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  every  year  for  a  number  of  years. 
due  to  our  failure  to  get  all  of  the  i^ipro- 
priation  bills  through  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  It  follows  in  general  the 
language  of  every  previous  continuing 
resiriution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  ni^t,  Friday.  Jime 
21. 1963.  to  file  certain  rei>orts. 

The>SPEAKER.  Is  there  <4)Jection  to 
the  re(niest  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tional  period  <  f 
1964.  the  perio< 


and  foster  car  i  for  dependent  children    lows: 


under  title  IV 


EXTENSION  OP  EXEMPTION  FROM 
DOTY  OF  RETDRNINO  RESI- 
DENTS 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  405  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tbe  resolution  as  fol- 


of  the  Social  Seomity 


Act  may  be  exc  rdaed  by  a  public  agency 
other  than  tte  agency  administering 
sQdialdmider  he  State  plan. 

The  original  extension  was  enacted  to 
enable  tbe  Dq?  urtment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Wc  fare  to  study  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ptfgram  and  make  reoom- 
us.  The  Department 
advises  that  th^  has  not  yet  been  suf - 
fidast  expolei  oe  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the|  proTlrions^  and  requhes 
a  further  extei 

I  know  that  Itbe  matter  Is  of  conskl- 
erable  Importa^iee  in  the  State  of  CaU- 

be  other 

States  where  ttib  placement  (tf  dependent 
children   la    ^r^^'flffd   ttvou^   special 


MUmOved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rentutloa  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Oonunlttee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conaideratlon  of  the  bill 
(HJt.  6791)  to  continue  for  two  years  the 
existing  reduction  of  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for 
other  purpoeea.  and  an  points  of  order 
against  said  bOl  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to 
the  biU,  and  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hour*,  to  be  equally  dirided  and  controlled 
bjr  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
moober  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
IflBans,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment.  No  amendment 
dian  be  la  order  to  said  bin  except  amend- 
ments tiered  by  direetifln  of  tbe  Oommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Bieans.  Amendments  offered  by 
dlrectlan  of  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Mtens  may  be  offered  to  the  bm  at  the  oofi- 
elusion  oC  wmaanX  debate,  but  said  amend- 
meats  shall  aot  be  sobjeet  to  SBiendment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  oonslderaUan  of 
the  bill  for  ankendaient.  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  rqxrt  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intenrenlnf^  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George]  and  pend- 
ing that,  myself  .such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
us\ial  closed  rule  on  a  revenue  measure, 
with  2  hours  of  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bin  is  to  continue 
for  2  additional  years  the  temporary  re- 
duction from  $500  to  |100  in  the  amount 
of  purchases  abroad  that  returning  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  may  bring 
back  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  I 
know  of  no  controversy  on  the  rule,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  requiie. 

This  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker,  makes 
in  order  consideration  of  the  bill  HJl. 
6791  to  continue  for  2  years  tMb  exist- 
ing reduction  of  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

In  other  words,  it  continues  the  pres- 
ent limitation  of  $100  instead  of  re- 
verting, as  it  might  otherwise  do,  to  $500. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule.  I 
may  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think  the 
bill  is  more  or  less  a  nuisance  piece  of 
legislaUon.  I  think  very  little  money,  if 
any.  is  saved  in  this  way.  I  think  it 
causes  increased  annoyance  to  returning 
travelers. 

Of  course,  it  has  one  very  good  facet; 
it  does  give  employment  because  we  have 
needed  a  great  many  more  customs  in- 
q?ectors.  I  happen  to  know,  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  probably  in  many 
other  ports,  in  order  to  ^eck  on  these 
pe(q;}le.  Otherwise  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  makes  the  words  "home  sweet 
home"  more  unpleasant  than  to  be  at- 
tacked by  customs  inspectors. 

As  I  said  before,  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (Hit.  6791)  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  reduction  of  the  exemption 
from  duty  enjosred  by  returning  resi- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AoconUngly.  the  Bouse  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Ihiian  for  the  consid- 
watiOD  of  the  bUl  HJt.  6791.  with  Mr. 
MoOBBXAB  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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■JSr^uJ-^^-^--   ZB^^-^S  -^toinS^-?^ 

on'LfjnssiLar^r  »i?£rF£»?£^  ^^z^^^.^T^. 

islaUon  providing  a  temporaryreduction  ^mp  othPr?h«ni^  JP-?^  ^^^.  ^^  ^^  improved.  I  thhik  it  would  be  un- 
from$500to$100.i^ra^u^ofp^°:  ?SSer  SSg^iT^SSSSoT^  wiseforusnottoutilizethisvehicle.be- 
chases  made  abroad  that  a  returning  Sd  resStSutSlv^S^  tf  w*.  d5^  ^"^J^..:^  ^"^  ""^^  ""^  "^-  ^  *" 
resident  of  the  United  States  could  bring  tSme  S  VSem  S^^ildnnhf  J^  Probabilitr  something  else  would  have 
.into  the  United  States  free  of  du^  That  balS^.of-pa:^ente  sitSfon^^^  J^  '*«?°''^  i"  "^"  °'  "  ^  «^'  "»^  ^^^^ 
legislation  passed  the  House  under  sus-  as  bad  aS  if^  when  SoiS  wpSJ  i^  benent-and  I  do  not  know  what  that 
pension  of  the  rules  by  a  voice  vote,  gun^i^  2  or  3  or  4  y Si? Jo^  ^^  something  new  would  be.  Certainly,  I 
without  a  record  vote.  It  is  my  recoUw-  somethh^  aliut  it  ^  would  not  want  the  return  of  the  pro- 
Won,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was  Ut-  Let  me  give  just  an  examniP  nnw  nf  fT^  that  none  of  us  liked  when  some 
tie  if  any  opposition  expressed  to  the  the  way  thi  p^^LoS  wo^"^  In  1960  S?n/•S'J^^"H  ^^*?**  .**^)  ^*^  ^°^** 
legislation  at  that  time.  the  last  f nil  vior  ,!r.Hf,.  TkITcaa  ,.    f*    '  '*'^^  ^^^^  ^«  dependents  of  those  sU- 

The  committee  on  Ways  and  Means  SiVTetSiST  rSnte'^^SSi^IS:  n^^v^'^l'^'^  ""  f  "^ '^  ^'^  ^  ^- 

has  proposed  that  there  be  continued  for  Droximate^v  S420  mnii^rf  «,^^  *    ^  5.^®,  ^  balance-of -payments  deficit, 

another  2-year  period  tSto^totSi  of  ?h2S^SSLd     TS^n?•^f^..**^^"^■  Certainly,  this  is  much  less  onerous  and. 

$100  in  Ueu  of  toe  permanentUmitation  S^t^  5Sft  d^L?JS  /^  Customs  certainly,  it  is  less  objectionable  in  my 

of  $500.    This  is  b^  con^fdenS^STder  S^^^f  ^c^^i^uSin^'^'i/lS"  ^^T*^''  .*i  "^^'^   '^^  «^»o"  "  ^^at 

a  closed  rule  becau^we  thouSt  toere  am^tS  t?1Ut  wSHSmof    SJ  l^f,^^^  ^"''^  ^  ^^"^^  ^  ^^  ^°  "«^ 

rm^r^Srto^^omSS    STaT^^iS'^"  '^^.TA^^^^^-^ah^n.  wm  the 

discussion  of  the  leSslatlon  ^thl??h«n     ulfl  ^^^^^  "»ere  are  signs  that  our    gentleman  yield? 

brinSHupunief^'^°m^u?S^^t  ^S^ye't^rSlTi^f^'^'^'^J^  .h^'^^S^-    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 

or  suspension  of  the  rules  where  the?e  ^uZ^  f wl  ?*  ^'  ^J^^  T^^'  ''^®"<*'  *^®  KenUeman  from  Tennessee, 

would  aecessarihr  be  nmrp  bml^  hIc  J^^^  ^^'^^  ^  ®^^  sufficient  deficit        Mr.  BAKER.    I  have  rtjceived  many 

jma^necessarily  be  more  limited  dis-  f^d  sufficient  problem  to  Justify  a  con-  letters  with  reference  to  SS  JSsSSSJ 

One  additional  change  has  been  made     oS  2^e^s  *"'*"««°»«"t  '^^  ««"     expressing  concern  that  there  might  be 

in  this  program  by  the  committee  action        i  wnniriTt.  V^  «       k  •  -         .  anamendment  to  this  act  requiring  that 

compared  to  the  bill  in  1961  You  wiS  h  Jo^^^^  ^  ^  ''?'^  S"^^''  ^^^^^  °"^  ^°^^  purchased  abroad  should  physi- 
recall.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  existiSi  Uw  J^^nce-of -payments  deficit  in  recent  cally  accompany  the  person  returning  to 
provides  an  exception  to  this  $100  limita-  ^^®  United  States.     This  bill  does  not 

tion  in  favor  of  people  returning  from     iom  BUium    contain  such  a  requirement  and  is  it  not 

the  Virgin  Islands.    In  that  instance  it     iJm  " " •^^    f^  ^^^  "**'  ^^  Treasury  is  not  urg- 

is  provided  that  returning  tourists  can     i960  H    "^  ^^^^  *  provision  as  that  in  this  bUl? 

bring  back  free  of  duty  as  much  as  $200     i9«i  —'•  ' ""    24  MILLS.    My  friend  from  Tennes- 

of  goods,  but  not  exceeding  $100  of  the    ^^^  - - ' tl    ^         "**"  ^*^**^  provision  was  deleted 

$200  can  originate  outside  the  Virgin        Th««<.    k  i  ,  L  ^^^^  o'  the  committee  from  the 

Islands.  The  committee  had  some  com-  k  k  ***^a^ce-of -payments  deficits  original  recommendation  which  came  to 
plaint  ttiat  Uils  provision  of  existin«law  5  f  ^^  accompanied  by  substimtial  the  Congress.  It  is  my  understanding 
is  drawing  a  distinction  betwS*  ie  pIJ^S  iSs^allLf'^S^i'^'  ^  ^^'^  I'l^^^  2lS* J5S  T^asury  Departinent  is  satis- 
Virgin  Islands  and  certain  oUier  posses-  •!  t^i,!  ^'  ,^  **^"  amounted  to  fled  wiUi  the  action  of  Uie  committee  and 
sions  of  tile  United  States,  so  tiie  bUlnow  JJki^i*?'^  l^P^'  ^  *°^^  ^°^^^  ^^^^  I  anticipate  that  no  such  action  as  the 
before  you  would  exteiid  thS  VirSn  *  J3  mU^on.  and  in  1962.  $890  mUllon.  gentleman's  question  entails  would  en- 
Islands  provision  to  these  other  insular  i  jf^"^^  **"^  consideration  of  this  legiiT-  sue  from  the  passage  of  this  legisUtion. 
possessions  of  the  United  States- Ameri-  i™"-  ^^^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mr.  BAKER.  With  that  statement, 
can  Samoa.  Wake  Island  Midway  f*®"]f  ^^  advised  of  three  broad  areas  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  certainly  support 
Islands.  Tr<ngmfln  Reef.  Johnston  Island  *  ^hxch  action  has  been  taken  on  our  the  gentleman  on  this  measure, 
and  the  Island  of  Guam.  '     T  balance-of -payments      problem        Mr.  MILLS.   I  thank  my  coUeague  very 

It  should  be  understood  that  tiie  prin-     ^^^^^  l»«l-  These  are:  much, 

cipal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  continue        ^^^-  Continuous  attention  to   those        Mr.  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
for  a  temporary  time  the  limitation  of    "^e**"*'®'.  to  the  "govenimental  accouat"    the  gentleman  yield? 
$100  per  trip  for  retunUng  residents  and     *'^*'    ***    reduce   the    flow    of   dollars        Mr.  BOLI^.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
that  this  provision  applies  to  a  trip  made     **>road— such  as  military  and  economic        Mr.  MONAGAN.    I  certainly  approve 
each  30  days.         *  **<*  expenditures,  and  so  forth.  o'  this  legislation.    I  do  not  believe  the 

This  temporary  i^uction  in  duty-free  Second.  Similar  attention  in  the  "cap-  Chairman  should  apologize  with  respect 
allowance  became  effective  in  the  case  *tal  account"  sector  to  prevent  the  fk>w  ***  *"®  degree  of  progress  that  is  betag 
of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  ^^  '"^<*s  abroad  through  speculation  and  5  ***'*  because,  certainly,  this  is  the 
on   or  after   September   9,    1961.    The     so  forth.  kind  of  problem  where  a  series  of  small 

President  had  recommended  at  that  time  Third,  Encouragement  of  U  S  exports  ?I*P*  ^^^  result  eventually  in  substan- 
a  4-year  temporary  reduction.  The  In  short,  this  measure  is  an  important  n^S^^^'^S.^^' J^?^'^^^^'^^^ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  decided  Part  of  an  overall  program  oorSstiM  ^^^^^^'^^  ^ere  is,  of  course,  some  Im- 
to  provide  a  termination  date  of  June     of  a  series  of  actions  «»i«"««s    pact  upon  other  countries  as  a  result  of 

30,  1963.  so  that  an  earlier  review  could        Mr.  Chairman  in  Addition  fr»  fhie  k-i       ^^\^ 

be  madeof  the  operation  of  this  tem-  ance-of-S^Sts  p^^  ?  S^i"t  thS  ^^.w"?  "^"S  "I  ^^'^  °"**"  ^"^ 
porary  reduction.  The  purpose  of  tiie  should  berohitedoSto Si' mpm^h/n  that  show  where  Uie  hnpact  of  tills  re- 
original  legislation  was  to  assist  in  cor-  of  the  HoS^Sat  even  SoiT5?S^i^  £^**°"  ?^  Purehases  may  be  had  as  hi 
recting  om-  balance-of-payment«  deficit,     emption  f r^  Sity  f of UitSnefltTf  Im    ^i""*^ J^%!r*"/K^ ' 

This  reduction  In  tiie  duty-free  aUow-  own  citizens  retiSiilng  f 4m  aSoiS  we  .J^.  ^?^^h  ^  ^^^L  "<>*,»«««  ">«>« 
ance,  which  became  effective  in  Sep-  are  extending  to  tiieSi  mSh  mSre'fl!  Soifno-  ^f^^K^f  *  J^^^'k  ^  ^^*  *^ 
tember  of  1961.  has  had  its  effect,  al-  vorable  ti^tment  S  Sr  tlSS  iSSf  nth  "^"^  <>{,  that  nature  brought  to  my 
thought  must  admit  It  has  been  a  rattier  er  counSSTSiSji  or^whwe  S^  fJlThl'iSl^'*"-  »"*  I  want  to  respond 
limited  effect,  upon  ttie  bahince-of-pay-  extendhig  to  ttielTSJi^M  who  retiS?  Si  n«*t  ^n*JT\[l*i  *«*tt»L^tement.  I 
ments    problem.    The    balance-of-pay-     from  tiie  United  StatoT  ??    .2^1^*  to  be  Interpreted  by  anyone 

ments  deficit  has  been  reduced  It  is  Sti-        Mr   CfcalrmS   t  ^,'ih  «r«  i«f  v     S!  aPotoK***"*  witii  respect  to  what  has 

mated,  by  Uiis  changeby  about  ?123  grSttt^S^tt  «2i?f  S  ^^  T*'*'  ^"l  *""**  ""**«'  "^  legislation.  I 
milUon.  nge  oy  aooui  »123    ^^^^^^J^^t  to  the  various    ttihik  it  is  to  be  regretted  ttiat  ttie  sltua- 

tilings  that  are  presently  behig  done  to    tion  involving  our  balance -of -payments 
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of  our 


that  we  have  to  take  so 
maa  of  aetten  aoeh  as 
to  tertove  tliat  defldt 
ke  aoan  bunleii  to  aooae 
and  l|k  thjt  partlenlar 
bonden  In  reduelnc  what  they 
bacfe  dnlj  free  from  the  mar- 
ketaof  ■nrope 

Mr.  Chairma  a,  there  are  about  1.8  mil- 
lion of  oar  elti  tene  who  go  each  year  to 
Surope  on  vac  ition.  but  I  would  think 
that  the  wloei ;  oourw  of  action  would 
be  to  paaa  the  eglslatlon  even  though  it 
oaj  not  have  made  as  much  contribu- 
tion to  the  ba  andng  of  this  deficit  or 
the  ellminatioi  i  of  this  deficit  as  many 
of  us  would  Ilk  s  to  have  had  it  make  or 
m  we  think  sb  oukl  be  made  by  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Ck»  vmment. 

Mr.  BYRIflB  (tf  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chatnnan.  doei  the  gentlonan  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  M  XLSl  have  other  requests 
for  time? 

Mr.  MIUJ9.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time ,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Mr.  BTRN18  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  yi  Id  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consiime. 

Ux.  Chairma  x,  this  bill  extends,  as  the 
ehataman  of  t  le  committee  said,  for  2 
additional  yeais  the  temporaxy  xeduc- 
tlon  from  $600  o  $100  in  the  amount  of 
purehaaes  abc  mm!  that  a  returning 
U.B.  resident  m  ij  bring  back  duty  free. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  the  adminis- 
tration's eonoen  ow  our  balance-of- 
payments  deOc  t  which  has  resulted  in 
sueb  a  severe  <  rain  on  our  goJd  stocks^ 
I  am  pofectl;  willing  to  sujMwrt  any 
reasonable  raeisure  to  alleviate  this 
moblan  and  f  <  r  that  reason  I  am  sup- 
Torting  this  bU . 

I  think,  bow<  ver.  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
there  are  other  more  basic  problems  re- 
lating to  our  ba  ance-of -payments  situa- 
tion that  are  nc  t  being  coped  with  with- 
in the  admii  istration's  program.  I 
would  iKve  thj  t  they  m^ht.  instead  of 
gwwidlng  so  mi  ch  time  and  evidencing 
so  much  ooncim  over  relativdy  little 
things  as  are  i|  volved  In  this  particular 
bin.  get  to  the  Bob  of  coping  with  some 
of  the  bigger  pi  oblona  whtefa  contribute 
to  our  balance-^  >f -payments  deficit. 

The  reductloi  In  the  amount  that  a 
xetuznlng  American  tourist  can  brbig 
back  duty  free  possibly  may  affect  the 
volume  of  purd  Bses  abroad  by  American 
tourists.  The  '  "reasury  claims  that  the 
reduction  wlU  amount  to  about  $150 
mllllop  annnaTl; '.  Fnm  this  it  Is  argued 
that  there  Is  a  corresponding  Improve- 
ment In  our  balj  nee  of  payments. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  reduction  in  the 
goods  which  tl  e  American  tourist  can 
bring  home  du  y  free— as  provided  for 
In  this  hill — dm  s  result  in  a  curtailment 
of  $1M  mUlion  n  the  purchases  of  those 
goods  abroad,  nils  does  not  mean,  that 
the  fun  amoun ,  Is  reflected  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-paymei  ts  deficit.  Certainly 
some  part  of  t  le  savtaigs  wiU  be  q?ent 
abroad  for  oth^r  purposes.  The  actual 
the  balance  of  pay- 
!rom  this  legislation  may 


Improvement  ii 
ments  resulting 
be  Insignificant 
On  the  othei 
measures  which 


the 


hand,  there  are  other 
in  my  opinion,  would  be 


more  effective—  of  much  greater  magnl- 


neasure  mropoaed  here — 


to  cope  with  t  le  balance-of -payments 


problem.  Our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit results  primarily  from  foreign  aid, 
both  eoonomie  and  military.  We  no 
longer  have  the  surplus  gold  resources  to 
enable  us  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  oost  of  protecting  other  na- 
tions, and  of  providing  aid  to  less- 
devdoped  nations.  A  greater  financial 
and  military  effort  must  be  borne  by  our 
EurcHiean  allies.  Notwithstanding  our 
great  resources,  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  maintain  military  forces  re- 
quired for  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
unless  the  European  nations  are  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  bear  a  greater  share 
of  these  costs. 

I  also  urge  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion to  take  another  look  at  some  of  the 
Imports  which  also  contribute  to  our 
balanoe-of-payments  deficit. 

I^or  example,  the  Treasury  Department 
found  that  a  combination  of  European 
steel  exporters  were,  in  fact,  deliberately 
dumping  steel  rods  in  the  United  States 
at  prices  lower  than  the  same  materials 
were  sold  in  the  European  market.  Yes- 
terday, however,  the  Tariff  Commission 
refused  to  grant  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry any  reUef — apparently  because 
steel  rods,  considered  alone,  did  not  rep- 
resent a  sufficiently  large  segment  of  the 
steel  industry. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  ovir  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  WiU  become 
more  acute  imless  we  lay  down  rules  to 
protect  American  industry  from  this 
type  of  foreign  competition.  A  similar 
combination  of  American  producers 
would  have  been  prosecuted  for  a  vio- 
lation of  our  antitrust  laws.  We  seem 
to  have  one  set  of  rules  for  the  American 
exporting  abroad  and  another  set  of 
rules  for  the  foreigner  exporting  to  the 
United  States.  Our  attitude  of  turning 
the  other  cheek  is  in  great  contrast  with 
the  Common  Market's  attitude,  as  our 
poultry  exporters  and  others  can  well 
testify. 

While  I  recommend  this  biU  to  the 
House,  let  us  have-no,  illusions.  It  is 
not  the  solution/^or  olir  balance-of - 
payment^^ilfiflelt  NeiUier  was  the 
Trade  Act  of  1962  the  soluUon.  In  fact, 
as  the  Republican  minority  forewarned, 
the  Trade  Act  was  enacted  upon  supposi- 
tions which  have  since  proven  to  have 
been  in  error.  A  complete  reappraisal 
of  our  trade  and  aid  policies  must  be 
imdertaken  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  own  remarks  on  the  bill  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoeo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  is  a  vital  and  contin- 
uing one  and  certainly  our  Government 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  to 
take  steps  that  will  improve  our  balance 
with  other  countries  of  the  world.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
this  problem  can  be  attacked.  One  of 
them  would  be  to  stimulate  increased 
support  by  the  countries  of  Europe  of 


their  necessary  military  defense. 
Another  would  be  an  Increase  by  some 
of  these  devdoped  coimMea  of  the 
amounts  made  available  for  aid  to  under- 
developed countries. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  encouraging  to  see 
the  example  which  Is  presented  today 
and  to  realize  that  substanOal,  if  mod- 
est, progress  has  been  made. 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendments  are  in  or- 
der to  the  bill  except  the  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  are  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  (H.R.  6791)  to  continue  for  2 
years  the  existing  reduction  of  the  ex- 
emption from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning 
residents,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  405,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MTTiTfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  additional  material 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  bin  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUemui  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECOONTnON  OP  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  FOR  METALS 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mx.  OLIVER  ?.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  Joint  rescdution 
providing  for  the  recognition  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Society  for 
Metals. 

Under  the  resolution,  the  Congress 
would  extend  its  official  recognition  and 
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golden  anniversary  congratulations  to 
the  American  Society  for  Metals,  and  the 
Metals  Matwials  Exposition  and  Con- 
gress, which  It  sponsors,  and  to  the 
metal  industiy  represented  thereby. 

The  resolution  further  provides  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  requested,  by  proclama- 
tion or  In  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  to  grant  recognition  to  the  said 
society  and  to  its  activiUes.  The  Presi- 
dent is  asked  to  call  upon  officials  and 
agencies  of  Government  to  cooperate  and 
participate  in  such  Metals  Materials 
Congress  in  any  manner  as  might  be 
appropriate. 

The  American  Society  for  Metals,  with 
headquarters  at  Metals  Park,  Novelty, 
Ohio,  was  organized  in  1913  in  Detroit 
by  a  group  of  steel  treaters.    The  First 
World  War  at  that  time  was  making 
greater  demands  upon  the  metal  produc- 
ing industry  and  those  charged  with  the 
production  of  metal  and  its  treatment 
felt  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  working  of  metals.   The  idea  was 
favorably  received  and  the  young  society 
of  "steel  treaters"  found  that  they  at- 
tracted new  members.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  a  Chicago  group  felt  the  need 
and  they  in  turn  organised  to  lift  the 
standards  of  the  industry.   About  5  years 
later   the    two    groups    combined    and 
formed    one    organization    which    has 
grown  into  a  high  level  technical  society 
with  35.000  members  comprised  of  met- 
allurgists, atomic  scientists,  industrial- 
ists, teachers,  editors,  and  many  others. 
In  the  50  years  that  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Metals  has  served,  metal-work- 
ing has  been  transformed  from  an  art 
to  a  high-level  science.    One  of  the  great 
contributions  that  the  society  has  made 
is  in  the  correlation  of  metal-working 
materials  and  the  publishing  of.  metal 
textbooks.    It  is  the  largest  publisher  of 
such  texts  in  the  country  and  its  "Metals 
Handbook"  is  now  being  revised  and 
being  brought  out  In  seven  volumes.    It 
is  the  standard  reference  of  its  kind. 

The  society's  Metal  Engineeiing  in- 
stitute, a  home  and  In-plant  correspond- 
ent study  course  has  graduated  more 
than  7.000  technical  workers  who  have 
been  able  to  supplohent  their  knowledge 
of  the  metals  fidds  through  this  top  level 
division  of  the  society.  "Metal  Prog- 
ress" and  "Metals  Review"  are  two  major 
pubUcatlons  having  wide  readership  in 
the  Industrial  field.  A  new  documenta- 
tion service  is  now  electronically  scan- 
ning aU  Uterature  in  the  metals  field  and 
recording  it  for  use  by  those  needing  cur- 
rent information  on  what  Is  being  writ- 
ten. 

There  are  124  American  Society  for 
Metals  chapters  throogliout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Two  World  MetaUurgical  Congresses 
have  been  sponsored  by  the  society  In 
1951  and  1957,  and  upon  these  two  oc- 
casions, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  extended  resohitlons  of  welcome. 
Upwards  of  600  oversea  metaUurglsts 
came  to  ea<di  of  the  two  sesskms. 

The  society  annuaUy  presents  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Exposition  and  Congress  in 
various  major  cities.  More  than  300 
learned  papers  are  presented  during  the 


congress  while  some  400  metalwoiting 
companies  participate  In  the  exposition. 
It  is  quite  an  event,  for  attendance 
ranges  between  25.000  and  30.000  for  the 
week. 

It  is  Indeed  a  high  lumor  for  me  to 
have  the  privilege  of  Introducbig  this 
Joint  resolution  to  the  House  of  Reme- 
sentattves. 

Good  performance  Is  always  deserving 
of  recognition,  and  it  is  my  ardent  hope 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
WiU  expeditiously  act  to  approve  the  Joint 
resolution. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
unous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ronarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  go- 
ing.into  a  period  of  strain  and  difficulty 
for  Members  of  the  Congress  onlhe  is- 
sue of  civil  rights.  It  is  the  coimctimi 
of  many  of  us  that  the  President  must 
be  sumxMted  and  sustained  on  the  legis- 
lation he  submits  to  seek  from  the  Con- 
gress a  moral  commitment  that  has  not 
previously  been  made  in  this  century. 

A  brave  man  was  biu-ied  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  yesterday,  June  19.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  w<fa  the  uniform  of  his 
country's  Armed  fv>rcea.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  challenged  certain  customs, 
convictions,  habits,  prejudices,  and  tra- 
ditions. Few  win  deny  that  both  as 
soldier  and  citizen  he  served  the  high 
interests  of  oiu*  people. 

The  tradition  of  freedom— the  tradi- 
tion that  this  country  means  what  it  says 
when  it  says  "aU  moi  are  created 
equal"— is  the  fact  we  have  been  seeking 
to  prove  in  aU  our  history. 

Medgar  Evers  was  slain  from  am- 
bush—slain near  the  doorstep  of  his 
home — because  he  joined  in  a  movement 
for  freedom,  for  plain,  simple,  immediate 
fuU  citizenship  in  America. 

It  would  ill  become  any  one  of  us  to 
speak  unkindly  of  others  who  disagree 
with  a  viewpoint.  AU  of  us  have  faults 
enough  and  aU  of  us  share  the  blame 
that  the  Negro  American  feels  he  has 
been  compeUed  to  cIvU  disobedience  to 
vindicate  his  rights  to  equal  treatment 
in  education,  housing.  civiUty.  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Medgar  Evers  engaged  in  no  violence 
or  crime.  He  was  a  leader  of  an  organi- 
zation that  moved  to  assert  citizens' 
rights  through  procedures  of  law. 
through  the  judicial  processes  and  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless  he  was  slain. 
There  comes  a  time  when  turning 
points  are  reached,  and  I  suggest  that 
the  burial  of  Medgar  Evers  at  Arilngton 
Natioiua  Cemetery  is  a  symbol  that  wiU 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

We  must  deal  with  the  question  of  a 
moral  commitment  from  the  Congress  to 
the  cause  of  equal  rights-^iot  superior 
rights  but  equivalent  rights. 

The  right  of  every  American  to  vote 
equally,  to  be  educated  equaUy,  to  have 
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equaUty  of  Job  opportunities,  is  incon- 
testable. And  each  Individual  has  a 
right  to  recognized  dignity  regardless  of 
race,  creed;  or  class. 

Against  this  no  sophistry  can  stand. 
Not  in  the  North  or  South,  not  in  New 
York  or  CaUfomia,  not  anywhere  else. 

I  hope  the  Congress  win  witer  the  de- 
bates and  the  discussion  of  these  issues 
with  constructive  and  creative  senti- 
ments, not  with  antagonism. 

This  a  time  of  great  opportunity  as 
weU  as  of  crisis. 

Let  us  stand  up  like  men  and  seek  to 
meet  our  obligations.  Let  us  speak  to 
each  other  kindly  even  when  we  speak 
with,  different  beliefs.  And  let  us  move 
with  courage  and  integrity  to  meet  our 
plain  obligations.  We  owe  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  declaration  tram  our  high- 
est legislative  body  that  the  Negro  Amer- 
lean,  as  weU  as  aU  others,  is  a  full 
American. 


THE  PROPOSED  MILITARY  BUDGET 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yort? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Prof.  Seymour  Melman,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  edited  a  study  of  ti»e 
mmtary  budget  entitied  "A  Strategy  for 
American  Security."  On  March  29, 1963. 
I  posed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  a  series  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  study.  On  April  11.  1963 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Charles 
J.  Hitch  repUed  for  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  On  June  3.  1963.  Prof.  Sey- 
mour Melman  wrote  to  me  commenting 
upon  the  points  made  in  the  Department 
of  Defensc^letter. 

MUitary  spending  is  the  largest  item 
in  the  budget,  accounting  for  some  $55 
billion.  It  deserves  the  most  careful 
scrutiny.  The  exchange  <rf  cmrespond- 
ence  raises  signiflcarrt  questions  about 
our  mmtary  posture.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues WiU  benefit  from  the  foDowing 
letters: 


House    OP    RXPBKSCKTATnrsS, 

Washington,  DC..  March  29. 1993. 
Hon.  ROBCKT  McNamaea. 
Seerttary  o/  Defense.  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dz*M  Mx.  Sbcutabt:  I  would  appreciate  it 
If  you  woiild  prepare  an  analyats  of  the  en- 
(doeed  CoNoaBSioMAi,  Rsookd  Insert  of  a  re- 
port by  Proif.  Seymour  ICdman,  of  Columbia 
UnlTerslty.  Speelflcally.  I  am  intereefead  in 
the  answer  to  the  foUowlng  questlmu: 

1.  Does  the  United  States  have  an  oveiUIl 
capacity  In  relation  to  the  81no-8oi1et  bloc? 
If  so,  what  is  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
-tbStnp*clty? 

aT'Xjoee  the  United  States  have  an  overkill 
capacity  In  relation  to  the  Soviet  Unton?  If 
so.  what  Is  the  quantity  and  quality  of  that 
capacity? 

S.  Professor  Ifelman  suggests  cutting  the 
procurement  item  in  the  budget  by  $S  to 
$10  billion.  Is  this  feasible?  If  not.  what 
are  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  $10,735 
mUllon  allocated  for  military  procurement 
in  the  fiscal  year  1904  budget? 

4,  Professor  Ifelman  proposes  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  $1,480  million  military  assistance 
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iw^your  reply  at  your  earliest 
t  Hank  you  for  your  helpful 

regards. 

WtLLXAM  F.  RtAJV. 

Jfember  of  Congress. 
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Second.  I  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Mel- 
man's  view  that  we  can  maintain  our 
mlUtary  strength  without  continxUng  large 
outlays  for  research  and  development. 
Military  technology,  today.  Is  moving  so  fast 
that  any  relaxation  in  our  current  effort  to 
stay  ahead  of  our  opponent  may  cost  us  a 
lead  which  we  may  never  recover.  One  haa 
only  to  contemplate  o\ir  preeent  effort  to 
catch  up  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  ability 
to  launch  heavy  payloada  into  earth  orbit 
and  into  space,  to  realize  how  difflcult  it  is 
to  recover  a  technological  lead  once  it  is  loet. 
Similarly,  it  would  be  fatal  to  our  security 
to  cut  in  half  the  rate  at  which  we  are  mod- 
ernizing our  forces.  Most  of  our  major 
weapons  and  equipment  have  very  long  pro- 
ciurement  leadtimes  and  once  the  produc- 
tion lines  are  cloeed  down,  it  takea  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  to  start  them  up 
again.  What  is  needed,  both  from  a  military 
and  economic  point  of  view,  la  a  steady. 
atable  level  of  procurement  over  the  years. 
There  Ls  nothing  more  wasteful  In  tbe  de- 
fense effort  thaUt  sharp  increases  and  de- 
creases in  defense  proc\irement. 

Now  with  regard  to  your  specific  questions, 
the  first  two  deal  with  the  same  problem — 
"overklU." 

1  and  3.  While  Profeaeor  Melman's  calcu- 
lations with  regard  to  "overklU"  might  ap- 
pear, to  the  layman»_qulte  persuasive,  he 
completely  misses  the  main  point.  Because 
we  must  be  prepared  to  absorb  the  first  blow, 
l.e..  a  massive  nuclear  siui;>riae  attack,  we 
must  bave  sufficient  forces  in  being  to  sur- 
vive tbat  attack  with  enough  power  remain- 
ing to  destroy  the  attacker.  As  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  build  up  its  ICBM  forces. 
our  manned  bombers  on  the  ground  will  be- 
come increasingly  vulnerable  to  surprise  at- 
tack. That  Lb  why  we  have  Increased  from 
one-third  to  one-haU  the  proportion  of  the 
bomber  foreea  to  be  maintained  on  a  16- 
mlnute  ground  alert,  the  warning  time  we 
e^qiect  to  get  from  our  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  ayatem.  Thla  point  Professor  Mel- 
man completely  ignoree  In  his  calculation. 
In  all  pr\idence.  we  can  only  count  on  those 
bombers  maintained  on  a  15-minute  ground 
alert,  and  that  means  about  half  the  B-SS's 
and  B-B8'a  shown  in  Professor  Melman's 
table.  The  B-47's  will  be  phased  out  of  the 
forces  completely  within  the  next  few  years 
as  the  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  missiles  come 
Into  the  force  in  greater  ntmibers.  Further- 
more, some  of  the  early  Atlas  missiles  are  de- 
plojred  above  ground  and  they  too  are  highly 
vulnerable  to  surprise  attack.  Thus  the 
problem  Is  not  simply  the  niunber  of  delivery 
vehicles  In  our  inventory,  but  rather  the 
number  we  can  expect  to  have  available  after 
absorbing  a  massive  surprise  attack. 

A  second  fundamental  fallacy  in  Professor 
Melman's  analysis  is  his  assumption  that  we 
are  Interested  only  in  attacking  the  enemy's 
dtles.  Our  principal  concern  In  the  event  of 
an  attack  upon  this  cotintry  is  to  destroy  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  remaining  strategic 
forces  available  to  the  attacker  so  as  to 
mlnlmlae  further  damage  to  oiuvelves.  For 
this  purpose  we  need  many  more  weapons 
than  would  be  required  simply  to  destroy 
Soviet  cities.  This  requirement  is  com- 
pletely overlooked  by  Professor  Melman. 

The  strategic  retaliatory  forces  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  have  been  very  care- 
fully calculated.  Tbe  stepe  involved  in  this 
calculation  were  outlined  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara in  his  statement  to  the  congressional 
committees  last  year  and  I  am  enclosing  as 
attachment  1  the  pertinent  portions  of  that 
statement.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree 
after  reading  this  extract  that  the  problem 
of  determining  the  size  and  character  of  the 
strategic  retaliatory  forces  required  to  as- 
sure o\ir  safety  la  a  much  more  complicated 
process  than  Professor  Melman  apparently 
realises. 


3.  It  Is  Impossible  to  comment  meaning- 
fully on  Professor  Melman's  proposal  to  cut 
M  to  10  billion  from  the  ftacal  year  1964 
budget  request  for  military  procurement  in 
the  abeence  of  some  Indication  of  the  spe- 
cific typee  of  items  he  would  eliminate.  In 
any  event,  his  proposal  obviously  reflects  a 
drastically  different  evaluation  of  our  na- 
tional security  needs  in  the  years  ahead  than 
ours.  The  President's  budget  request  for 
military  prociirement  has  been  explained 
and  Justified  to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  in  great  detail.  Rather 
than  attempt  to  summarize  that  Justifica- 
tion here,  I  am  encloeing  a  copy  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  statement  on  the  fiscal 
year  1964  budget  which  spells  out  his  assess- 
ment of  tbe  threat  and  explains  the  rationale 
for  the  program  that  has  been  proposed. 

4.  Professor  Melman's  premise  that  the 
funds  provided  under  the  military  assistance 
program  are  primarily  for  the  further  im- 
provement or  expansion  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  free  world  is  quite  inaccurate. 
A  very  significant  portion  of  the  funds  are 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  forcee  already 
in  being  and  any  slsable  cut  in  the  MAP 
budget  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  size  and  effectiveness  of  the  forces  of 
many  of  our  allies,  especially  those  less 
economically  developed  nations,  such  as 
Korea.  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey,  which 
are  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

While  we  firmly  believe  that  the  military 
assistance  program  Is  of  critical  Importance 
to  our  security,  we  are  continually  reviewing 
it  to  ensure  that  the  funds  provided  are 
needed  and  can  be  used  effectively.  In- 
deed, President  Kennedy  has  within  the  past 
week  recommended  to  the  Congress  that  the 
fiscal  year  1964  program  be  reduced  by  676 
million.  However,  we  feel  that  fiurther  siz- 
able cuts  wotild  very  adversely  affect  the 
military  poature  of  the  recipient  nations  and 
the  complete  elimination  of  the  program 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  seciu'lty  of  the 
free  world  and  therefore  to  the  security  of 
the  United  Stotee.  No  responsible  person 
to  my  knowledge  has  ever  propoeed  such  a 
dangerotis  action.  As  a  committee  of  dis- 
tinguished cltlaens.  beaded  by  Oen.  Lucixis 
Clay,  reported  last  month: 

"In  examining  our  national  Interest  in 
foreign  military  and  economic  assistance, 
the  direct  relatlonahlp  to  free  world  secu- 
rity is  moet  evident  In  the  defensive  strength 
of  those  nations  which.  In  their  contiguity 
to  the  Communist  bloc,  occupy  the  frontier 
of  freedom  •  •  •.  These  countries  are  now 
receiving  the  major  portion  of  XJS.  foreign 
assistance  but  are  also  providing  more  than 
2  million  armed  men  ready,  for  the  most 
part,  for  any  emergency.  While  their  armies 
are  to  some  extent  static  unless  general  war 
develops,  they  add  materially  to  free  world 
strength  so  long  as  conventional  military 
forces  are  required.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
better  to  reduce  the  resources  of  our  own 
defense  budget  rather  than  to  discontinue 
the  support  which  makes  their  contribution 
possible." 

President  Kennedy  In  his  recent  foreign 
aid  message  has  also  pointed  up  the  key  role 
played  by  our  military  aid  program: 

"Our  military  assistance  program  has  been 
an  eeeentlal  element  in  keeping  the  boundary 
of  Soviet  and  Chlneee  military  power  rela- 
tively stable  for  over  a  decade.  Without  its 
protection  the  substantial  economic  progress 
made  by  underdeveloped  countries  along  the 
Sino-Sovlet  periphery  would  hardly  have  been 
possible.  As  these  countries  build  economic 
strength,  they  will  be  able  to  assume  more 
of  the  burden  of  their  defense.  But  we  must 
not  assume  that  military  assistance  to  these 
countries — or  to  others  primarily  expoeed  to 
subversive  internal  attack — can  be  ended  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  On  the  contrary, 
while  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  and  terml- 
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nate  some  programs,  we  should  anticipate 
the  iMOd^tor  new  and  eiqianded  programs/* 

S.  V^al«  I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Mel- 
man tliat  mlUtary  spending  overseas  Is  the 
"dominant"  cause  of  oiu-  present  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  there  la  no  quesUon  but 
that  it  Is  an  Important  element.    As  a  coo- 
sequence,  in  order  to  reduce  the  unfavorable 
payments  effect  of  our  overssa  military  de- 
ployments without  compromising  our  abhlty 
to  carry  out  essential  military  missions  ttis 
Defense  Department  has  undertaken  a  wide- 
ranging  program  not  only  to  achieve  econ- 
omies In  our  own  q>endlng  but  also  to  per- 
suade our  aUles  to  make  offsetting  purchases 
of  U.S.  mUltary  goods  and  services.    In  re- 
cent years,  net  Uj8.  defense  expenditures  en- 
tering the  International  balance  of  payments 
have  averaged  $2.6  billion  per  year.    During 
1962  we  succeeded  In  reducing  this  figure  to 
about  $2  billion  and  by  1966  we  hope  to  brlmr 
It  below  the  $1  billion  mark. 

The  balance-of -payments  problem  and  iU 
reUUonship  to  the  defense  program  is  dis- 
cussed In  greater  detaU  beginning  on  page  25 
of  Secretary  M<$Namara's  1964  defense  budget 
statement,  which  is  enclosed.  Also  encloeed 
(attachments  2  and  8)  are  tabulations  of 
U.S.  military  expendlturee  entering  the  bal- 
ance of  paymenU  and  shcnt-term  dollar 
claims  held  by  foreigners,  which  you  re- 
quested in  your  letter. 

6.  Professor  Melman's  recommended  reduc- 
tion of  $2  blUlon  In  the  budget  request  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  cer- 
tainly have  a  much  wider  Impwrt  thfin  mere- 
ly halting  the  further  producttWof  war- 
heads.   A  cut  of  that  magnltude.£ouId  well 
force  the  cancellation  of  the  entire  military 
program.  Including  basic  research,  develop- 
ment of  smaU  portable  reactors  few  produc- 
ing electric  power,  development  of  reactors 
for  ship  propulsion  and  a  nimiber  of  other 
programs  that  are  completely  unrelated  to 
warhead  development  or  production.    More- 
over, part  of  the  nonmllitary  portion  of  the 
AEC's  program  woiild  neceesarUy  be  affected 
as  the  remaining  $893  mUllon  would  be  In- 
adequate to  support  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram.   In  fact,  there  are  a  niunber  of  fixed 
coBts  such  as  the  procurement  of  uranium 
concentrates  and  the  vast  amount  of  electric 
pqSver    required    for    the    AEC's    operations 
wjich  would  absorb  moet  of  the  $893  mllllcxi 
Nearly  CHie-quarter  of  the  entire  propoeed 
1964  AKC  budget  Is  required  Just  for  theee 
two  Itons.    Even  If  actual  operations  were 
sharply  cut  back,  these  costs  could  not  be 
signlflcanUy  reduced  In  the  near  future  be- 
cause of  the  long-term  contracts,  many  of 
which   are    IntemaUonal    In    scope,    under 
which  the  power  and  raw  materials  are  pro- 
cured.   Therefore,  I  believe  It  should  be  clear 
that  a  cut  of  the  magnitude  reconunended 
by  Professor  Melman  would  not  Just  8t<^ 
the    fmther    production   of   warheads    but 
woxUd   vlrtTudly   cripple   the  entire  atomic 
energy  program — noiunllltary  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. 

But,  more  Important,  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  warheads  U  essential  to  ova  fu- 
ture military  strength.  Not  only  must  we 
continue  to  Introduce  new  weapons  Into  our 
totem,  we  must  also  Improve  the  warheads 
of  existing  weapons.  Military  technology 
continues  to  move  forward  for  us  and  our 
opponents,  and  we  would  Indeed  be  foolhardy 
to  permit  ourselves  to  fall  behind  in  this 
vital  area. 

7.  Professor  Melman's  recommended  dele- 
tion of  the  $28  mlUlon  allocated  for  stock- 
piling of  strategic  and  critical  materials  Is 
apparently  based  on  his  Judgment  tbat  pres- 
ent stockpUee  are  more  than  adequate  and 
that  further  accumulation  would  be  sense- 
less. However,  the  $38  mlllloD  recommended 
includes  only  about  $1  mllUon  for  the  pro- 
curement of  new  materlata  (^MCiflcaUy  jewtf 
bearings)  with  the  remaining  $27  miUlon  re- 
quired to  manage  the  current  Inventory,  to 
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maintain  the  national  industrial  equipment 
resttve.  and  to  dispose  of  excees  materials. 
Therefore.  If  his  obJecUve  Is  merely  to  halt 
any  further  expansion  of  tlM  stockpUs,  a  cut 
Of  about  $1  million  would  be  appropriate. 

8.  With  respect  to  planning  for  the  con- 
vwslon  of  mUltary  production  faculties  to 
clvUlan   pxupoees.  reponslbUity  for  leader- 
^p  at  the  Federal  level  Ues  with  the  UJ3 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.    To 
this  end  they  have  conducted  «•  have  spon- 
sored a  number  of  studies  of  the  economic 
problems  which  would  be  involved  If  arms 
production  were  to  be  significantly  curtailed 
However,  I  am  sure  you  wUl  recognize  that 
the  major  responsibUlty  In  a  free  economy 
such  as  ours  must  faU  on  the  Individual 
coinpanles  affected.    In  recent  years,  many 
of  these  companies,  some  of  whom  were  al- 
most whoUy  dependent  on  military  contracts 
have  made  major  efforts  to  diversify.     The 
success  of  these  efforts  and  the  quaUty  of  pri- 
vate   industry   planning,    of    course,    differ 
markedly   from   one   company   to    another 
However,  since  this  Is  essentially  the  private 
^^^^.^'JP'"*''***  companlee.  the  degree  to 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  partlcl- 
pate  dlrecUy  In  such  pUnnlng  appears  to  be 
limited.    What  the  Government  can  do  Is  to 
study  the  problem  In  Its  broadest  outlines, 
develop  the  data  necessary  for  private  plan- 
ning and  make  this  data  available  to  private 
Industry.    This  is  being  done.  i^*^*"' 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  we  are  ac- 
tively Interested  In  this  problem.  especlaUy 
with  respect  to  the  economic  dl8l<>MtIons 
which  occur  when  the  military  requirement 
for  the  product  of  a  particular  company  or 
the  facilities  of  a  particular  Defense  Installa- 
tlon  disappear.    To  help  meet  this  problem 
we  have  established  an  Office  of  Economic 
Adjustment  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  work  with  the  companies  and 
communlUes    affected.    We    hope    that    by 
making  clear  as  early  as  possible  our  Inten- 
tion to  close  a  base  or  cease  procurement  of 
a  certain  Item  and  by  marshaling  the  re- 
sources of  other  Government  agencies,  such 
?f o^L:^  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the 
VS.  Employment  Service,  we  can  lessen  the 
economic  Impact  of  changes  In  the  Defense 
program.    The  experience  we  are  obtolnlng 
from  these  cturent  efforts  would,  of  course 
be  applicable  in  the  event  of  a  major  curtail- 
ment of  our  military  effort. 

I  believe  these  steps  are  adequate  under 
the  present  clrcimMtances.  Although  we  are 
urgenUy  continuing  our  efforts  to  find  some 
way  to  slow  down  ftnd  halt  the  arms  race  our 
opponents  do  not  appear  to  be  ready  for 
really  serious  discussions  of  thU  problem. 
MeanwhUe.  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
major  nation  which  has  established  a  spe- 
cialized agency  to  work  on  the  problems  of 
dlsarnumient  and  arms  control. 

9.  IrrespecUve  of  the  overklU  Issue,  there 
Is  little  question  but  that  a  test  ban  treaty 
Is  a  necessary  step  In  reducing  the  UkeUhood 
or  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.    And  the 
greater  the  number  of  nations  that  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  the  greater  Is  the  chance 
that  these  weapons  will  be  used.    As  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy   stated   recently.   "I  see   the 
poeslbUlty  in  the  l970's  of  the  President  of 
the  Un'ted  States  having  to  face  a  irortd  In 
which  15  or  20  or  26  nations  may  have  ttteae 
weapons.   I  regard  that  as  the  greatest  possi- 
ble danger  and  hazard."     Therefore    If  it 
would  help  in«vent  a  further  q>read  of  these 
weapons,  a  test  ban  would  have  great  ad- 
vantages.   There  would,  of  course,  also  be 
certain  risks  involved,  i.e.,  the  danger  that 
our  opponents  could  secretly  test  and  thus 
gain   some   advantage   in    nuclear   weapons 
technology.     However,  we  believe  that  the 
treaty  proposed  by  the  United  States  and 
now  being  ccmsldered  In  Geneva  would  pre- 
vent any  clandestine  testing  of  a  magnitude 
needed  to  signlflcanUy  alter  the   mUltary 
b^w  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
JJSBR.    Accordingly,    we    have    continued 
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our  effOTts  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty  with 
«ie  Soviet  Union.  But,  as  SecretaiV  M^ 
Namara  told  the  House  Appro|»1atlons  Com- 
mittee, "•  •  •  we  mean  to  leave  nothing  to 
trust  ot  to  chance." 

I  hope  I  have  answered  your  questions 
regarding  Professor  Melman's  article.  You 
wlU  find  a  much  more  detailed  treatment  of 
most  of  the  questions  in  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's statement  on  the  fiscal  year  1964-68 
defense  program  and  1964  defense  budget 
(attachment  4). 
Sincerely, 

Chaxles  J.  Hitch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

„       „  JuKx  3,  1963. 

Hon.  William  Fttts  Ryan, 
iMngtoorth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dm«  Concrxssman  Rtan:  Please  accept  ' 
our  apiM*clatlon  for  your  Initiative  In  ad- 
Ofewlng  a  set  (rf  questions  to  the  Secretary 
ofDefens^on  March  29.  1963,  and  for  al- 
lowing U8^»read  the  reply  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  respond. 

Our  central  finding  Is  that  the  policies  and 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  based,  upon  technically  obsolete  assump- 
tions, and  that  the  military  aspects  of  secu-  ' 
rlty  policy  are  being  given  resources  so  vast 
as  to  result  In  the  depletion  of  America's 
security  position  as  a  whole. 

I.    SURPLUS   DESTSUCTION 

Your  first  two  questions  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara concerning  overkill  capability  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  are  vital.     The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hitch,  reply- 
ing for  Secretary  McNamara,  did  not  respond 
directly  to  either  of  these  questions.    In  our 
report.  "A  Strategy  for  American  Security  " 
we  estimated  overklU  capabUlty  from  the 
strategic  forces  data  that  were  compiled  for 
the  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc  and 
the  West  by  the  Institute  dl  Strategic  Studies 
in  London.    Even  after  these  data  are  con- 
servatlyely  assessed,  the  United  States  haa 
overkUl  capablUty   (in  relation  to  RussUs 
populaUon  and  Industrial  centers  of  more 
than  100,000  or  more  Inhabitants)  bv  a  fac- 
tor of  1,260  times.  y  •  »«= 

AU  such  estimates  of  overkUl  must  be  ar- 
bitrary, since  they  are  based  on  assumptions 
concerning  attrition  and  delivery  capabUlty 
Whatever  aUowance  Is  made— In  a  i«asonable 
range— the  result  Indicates  large-acale  over- 
kUl capabUlty  by  the  United  States  In  reU- 
tion  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
as  well. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  a  set  of  ex- 
torae  conditions  of  VB.  strategic  vehicle  at- 
trition from  aU  causes,  with  the  foUowlne 
resulting  nuclear  deUvery: 

Effective  strategic  power  after  massive 
attrUion 


W  percent  of  600  B-47  bombers 
10per(»iitore00B-62bomben  " 
10  perant  of  100  h-ts  bombers 
10  poroent  of  1.150  Navy  atrcraft' 
5   percent   of  200   Atlas-Titan 

mL<!slk!3 

28  peroent  of  240  Polaris  lidarilM 
25  peroent  of  UO  Mlnuteman 

missUei 


Total. 


ToUl 

war  bead 

power 

(In 

megatom)< 


eoo 

1.200 
300 
115 

10 

60 

125 
2,310 


'  Million  tons  TNT  equivalent. 


•This  ^active  power  has  an  overkUl  factor 
of  281.  after  drastic  aUowanoes  for  attrition. 

Our  calcuUtlooa  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union  show  overkUl  with  relation  to  the 
United  States  by  a  factor  of  146  times. 
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ICr.  Hitch 

power  bloc,  sud] 
Ita  Mtallltaa.  Is 
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wMkoM*."    Ttom 
military  coodltloti 
enter  Into  the 
overkill,   euperkJi 
any  military 

Where  finally 
a  multlpto  of  on« 
lated  multlplee 
of  either 
offenslTe  elde. 
the  attacking 
tor  of  100  tlmas. 
become  totally 
capabUlty  of 
would  etui  leave 

Ftom  this 
tkm.  Iff.  Hlt<^'s 
of  the  last  world 
Soviet  Uhlon, 
Germany — teachet 
preeent  sttnatlon . 
stratasle    military 
traditional  mlUtajy 
and  defeat  Into 
rendered 


o 
superlolty 
Ca 
ei^UMUty 


d^Tsrable  offensive  power  is 

total  kill,  then  the  calcu- 

total  kill  are  no  meas\ire 

or  Inferiority,  on  the 

the  defensive  side,  once 

has  passed  the  fac- 

then  defensive  apenUona 

'  iilnerable.     For   defensive 

S9  percent  effectlvenees 

least  total  klU. 

of  surplus  destruc- 

eference  to  the  experience 

Finland  vis  a  vis  the 

and  France  vls-a-vis 

us    very   little   for    the 

The   new   condition   of 

operations    makes    the 

understanding  of  victory 

ategorles  that  have  been 

obeolete. 


eve  1 


stanlpolnt 
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technola  (Ically 
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technology  and 
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The  Departmenft 
preeented  by  Mr 
latlons  of  overkill 
the  strategy  of 
vp  a  force  so 
a  first  blow  fr<»i 
to  reply  with  a 
to  halt  any  further 

In  a  "Strategy 
noted  that.  In  1M( 
sdenoe  adviser  to 

"Studlee  made 
Army  and  Navy 
the'  abeence  of 
limiting  force  slat 
tlon.   200   relatively 
provide  an  adequi 

The  first  point 
200  missiles  were 
deterrent  in  1960, 
sues  avallahto  in 
sufllcient. 

On  page  29  of 
ment  to  the 

"Last  year  I  tolC 
no  question  but 
Retaliatory  Forces 
stroyliig  the  Sovlei ' 
abeorbhig  an  Inltid 
stetem^t  Is  stlU 

"All9«nngfor 
attack  and  attrition 
calculate  that  otu 
destroy  the  Soviet 
from  the  deployed 
rler  task  totem  or 
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of  overkill,  bypassed  in 

Department  of  Defense, 

tal  challenge  to  the  central 

Mr.  Hitch. 

"The  best  hope  of  nego- 

wlth    an    aggreeslve 

as  the  Sovtot  Union  and 

>  deal  from  a  position  of 

parity  or  comparative 

leeenos  of  the  present 

is  that  once  both  sides 

of  more  than  100  times 

strength   no   longer   has 
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condition  of  military 

1,  it  was  meaningful 

'  leads  and  the  im- 

and  development  for 

an  opponent.     Under  the 

multiple  overklU  on  both 

Idea  of  staying  ahead 

'elopment  has  no  military 

oglcal  lead  U  being  dis- 

Dspartment  of  Defense  as 

cf>nf routed  with  the  condl- 

the  last  world  war. 


durlDg 
m.  sacoMS  m  ixs  and  coTTMrsaroacB 


of  Defenee  analjrsls  as 

I  [Itch  holds  that  our  calcu- 

sre  not  to  the  point,  since 

Department  is  to  build 

as  to  be  able  to  absorb 

Soviet  Union,  and  then 

iterstaoke  heavy  enough 

nuclear  exchanges. 

American  Secmity*!  we 

,  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesno-.  new 

^resident  Kennedy,  wrote: 

Independently  by  the  UJS. 

I  ve  Indicated  that,  even  in 

International]   agreemente 

-     and  permitting  Inspec- 

secure  missiles  would 

I  deterrent." 

be  noted  here  is  that  if 

regarded  as  an  adequate 

MO  Intercontinental  mis- 

:  968  should  be  more  than 


Searetary 


McNamani's  state-, 
he  says: 
this  committee,  "there  is 
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«nd 


It  should  be  noted  that  ova  estimates  of 
overkill  are  merely  a  qiumtltatlve  expreaslon 
of  the  basle  miUtary  cpndltlon  described  by 
Secretary  McNamara. 

In  his  statement.  Secretary  McNamara  has 
carefully  spoken  of  the  "Soviet  Union"  and 
the  "Soviet  target  system."  As  is  noted 
below,  he  does  not  propose  to  Interdict  the 
Soviet  military  system.  On  page  30  of  the 
statement,  he  wrote: 

"In  planning  our  second  strike  force,  we 
have  provided,  throughout  the  period  under 
consideration,  a  capability  to  destroy  vir- 
tuaUy  all  of  the  'soft'  and  'semihard'  military 
targeta  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  their  fully  hardened  missile  sites,  with 
an  additional  capability  In  the  form  of  a  pro- 
tected force  to  be  employed  or  held  In  reserve 
fc*  use  against  urban  and  Industrial  areas. 
"We  have  not  found  it  feasible,  at  this 
time,  to  provide  a  capability  for  insuring 
the  destruction  of  any  very  large  portion  of 
the  fuUy  hard  ICBM  sites,  if  the  Soviets  build 
them  in  quantities,  or  of  missUe-laiuichlng 
submarines.  Fully  hard  ICBM  sites  can  be 
destroyed  but  only  at  great  coet  In  terms  of 
the  numbers  of  offensive  weapons  required  to 
dig  them  out.  Furthermore.  In  a  second 
strike  situation  we  would  be  attacking,  for 
the  most  part,  empty  sites  from  which  the 
missiles  had  already  been  fired." 

Mr.  McNamara's  qualifying  phrase  "at  this 
time"  has  two  possible  meanings.  First, 
thoee  who  favor  a  preemptive  first  strike  can 
suppmt  the  current  buildup  of  strategic 
forces  In  the  hope  of  somehow  attaining 
enough  power  for  a  successful  first  strike. 
Second,  the  Secretary  may  be  recognizing  the 
lack  of  feasibility  of  interdicting  hardened 
land-based  missiles,  carrying  as  much  as  100 
megaton  warheads,  or  submarine  based 
missiles. 

The  very  last  consideration  noted  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  is  of  fxindamental  Impor- 
tance: an  American  reply  to  strategic  mili- 
tary targete  after  a  Soviet  first  stHke  would 
be  a  reply  to  empty  holes.  The  Sovlete  would 
have  to  use  all  of  their  available  striking 
power  in  any  first  strike,  since  their  offensive 
capability  is  significantly  less  than  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  '  second-strike-counterf orce 
policy  described  by  Mr.  Hiteh  has  the  quality 
of  allowing  itself  to  become  transformed 
into  something  quite  different.  A  decision 
to  strtke  back,  only  after  a  first  strike  has 
been  made  by  the  opponent,  requires  an 
answer  to  the  question:  What  shall  be  the 
test  of  the  occurrence  of  a  first  strike?  Shall 
it  be:  The  explosion  of  nuclear  warheads  In 
the  UJS.?  Evidence  that  such  warheads  are 
en  route?  Information  that  nuclear  de- 
livery vehicles  are  about  to  be  launched? 
Information  that  mobilization  for  launching 
has  been  set  in  motion? 

A  search  for  military  advantage  can  press 
toward  the  latter  criteria.  Then  second- 
strlke-counterforee  can  be  transformed  Into 
preemptive  first  strtke. 

Policies  that  Include  strategic  nuclear 
initiatives  would  seem  to  Justify  an  ever- 
larger  arsenal  in  the  search  for  advantage, 
offensive  and  defensive.  However,  under 
the  overkill  conditions  of  military  strategy, 
the  quest  for  nuclear  military  advantage  has 
been  checkmated. 

Yet  the  proposed  1964  military  budget  In- 
cludes well  over  912  billion  for  the  prociue- 
ment  of  additional  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  the  research  and  development  on 
such  wei^Mns. 

IV.    THX    NEW    MILITAKT    CONOniON 

Mr.  Hlteh  has  urged  us  to  read  Secretary 
McNamara's  statement  to  the  Congress 
Justifying  ttie  mUltary  budget.  What 
emerges  from  our  reading  of  this  statement, 
with  utter  clarity,  is  the  faUiun  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  his  advisors  to  take 
Into  account  the  teansformation  in  the  mili- 


tary strategic  condition  that  has  been 
broiight  about  by  the  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  surplus  destrucUve  capabUlty  in  the 
hands  of  both  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Our  analysis  of  the  mUitary  budget  pro- 
posal for  1964  is  based  on  the  cxurent,  not 
the  technologlcaUy  obsolete,  condition  of 
military  strategy.  This  analysis  has  been 
done  within  the  limitations  of  the  nonfunc- 
tional, inventory-type  of  budget  publicly 
available.  We  have  estimated  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  reductions  feasible  in  line  with 
a  maintenance-pf-present-forces  conception. 

Our  analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  sizable  surplus  of  strategic  power  is  In 
being:  no  addition  is  required.  The  West 
presently  possesses  conventional  capability 
In  excess  of  the  Commimlst  bloc  nations. 
United  States  and  allied  forces  have  8  mil- 
lion troops  under  arms;  the  Communist-bloc 
forces  number  7.7  mUUon.  Western  fire- 
power is  far  in  excess  of  the  Communist 
bloc  firepower.  Transportation,  logistical 
support,  and  tactical  air  support  all  are 
fiu-ther  developed  in  the  West  than  in  the 
Communist  bloc. 

In  an  effort  to  define  a  ciurently  effective 
military  system  for  the  United  States,  we 
have  undertaken  a  brief  reexamination  of 
the  mUitary  budget  for  1964.  The  mainte- 
nance of  present  forces  budget  is  a  step  to- 
ward improving  ova  country's  total  security 
position.  This  budget  Includes  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  present  strength,  to 
effectively  replace  older  equipment,  and  to 
maintain  any  plausible  rate  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  procurement  of  conventional 
weapons.  ° 

The  policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  the  quaUty  of  committing  the  opera- 
tion of  this  enormous  mUitary  machine 
to  the  pattern  of  suboptlmizatlon  (which 
Is  not  widely  i»-acticed  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  alone,  but  also  in  many  other 
large  organizations,  governmental  and  pri- 
vate) .  Suboptlmizatlon  means  that  each  of 
the  various  subsections  of  a  large  organiza- 
tion operates  to  improve  ite  particular  prod- 
uct or  function.  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, one  group  works  on  a  better  missile, 
another  on  a  better  vehicle,  a  third  on  a 
better  warhead,  ete. 

The  new  military  situation,  however,  is 
such  that  the  total  mUltary  power  of  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  be  described  as 
the  sum  of  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
componente.  Under  the  new  condition  of 
nuclear  capabUlty,  nuclear  military  power 
has  reached  ite  limiting  point.  The  underly- 
ing limitation  is  the  inabUlty  to  destroy  a 
population  more  than  once.  This  limitation 
remains  to  be  taken  Into  account  in  our 
military  poUcy. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  attached 
pages  in  which  we  have  siunmarlzed  the  con- 
ventional reasoning  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (which  tmderUes  ite  budget  pro- 
posal) and  the  new  reasoning  made  neces- 
sary by  the  strategic  conditions  of  overkill 
in  military  affairs? 

V.  BiJOGCT  azoucnoN 

Yovu-  third  question  concerns  the  feasi- 
bility of  major  reductions  In  the  military 
budget.  We  respectfully  caU  your  attention 
to  the  attached  itemization  of  possible  areas 
of  budget  reduction.  Our  calciUation  leads 
to  the  conclxision  that  a  range  of  possible 
reductions  (from  $16.46  to  925.66  bUlion)  is 
conceivable.  The  detaUed  determination  of 
these  reductions  requires  the  sort  of  f\mc- 
tlonal  analysis  of  the  military  budget  that 
U  possible  only  with  the  detaUed  data  that 
are  available  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

May  I  siiggest  that  It  Is  within  the  compe- 
tence of  an  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Congress  to  undertake  a  review  <tf  the  mUi- 
tary budget  based  on  the  criteria  suggeeted 
here. 
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VI.   HUUTABT  SSSIBTAHCS 

Your  question  four  on  the  military  assist- 
ance item  deserves  special  comment.  In  our 
report,  a  paper  by  Prof.  Edwin  Ueuwen  sug- 
gests that  mUitary  assistance  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  of  doubtful  value  as  a  contribution  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
equipment,  and  the  personnel  trained  at 
American  expense,  have  been  used  repeatedly 
for  installing  and  sustaining  totaUtarian  re- 
,  glmes.  Accordingly,  we  have  suggested  the 
importance  of  reviewing  and  revising  the 
military  assistance  category  with  a  view  of 
making  major  reductions,  to  eliminate  polit- 
ically negative  operations  while  retaining 
military  support  such  as  that  given  to  India 
in  order  to  offset  Chinese  Communist  incur- 
sion. 


Vn.   THX  GOLD  RESERVE 

Bfr.  Hiteh  is  not  responsive  to  yoiu-  fifth 
question  concerning  the  role  of  mUitary  dis- 
bursement abroad  as  a  primary  factor  caus- 
ing the  unfavorable  balance  of  paymente  and 
the  drain  on  American  gold  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. This  matter  has  been  extensively  con- 
sidered by  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advises.  In  their  report  to  the 
President  in  January  1962,  the  Council 
wrote : 

"U.S.  military  outlays  In  foreign  countries 
have  averaged  nearly  $3  billion  annually 
during  the  last  6  years,  even  after  foreign 
purchases  <rf  military  equipment  in  the 
United  States  are  deducted." 

These  expenditures  more  than  offset  our 
favorable  balance  of  trade. 

Vin.    ATOMIC     ENXXGT     COMMISSION 

Mr.  Hitoh's  reply  to  your  question  No 
6  on  the  feasibility  of  reducing  the  AEC 
budget  mtist  be  regarded  as  remarkable 
The  reason  given  by  vis  for  a  reduction  of 
two-thirds  of  the  proposed  AEC  budget  is 
the  existence  of  stocks  of  warheads  so  vast 
as  to  be  at  least  twice  the  total  stock  that 
could  be  delivered  by  all  available  delivery 
vehicles.  Under  these  conditions,  we  regard 
it  as  only  prudent  to  caU  a  halt  to  stock- 
piling for  surplus  destruction.  In  response 
to  this  analysis.  Mr.  Hiteh  tells  us  that  a 
two-thirds  cut.  which  would  leave  $893  mil- 
lion, could  well  force  the  cancellation  of 
the  entire  military  program  including  the 
development  of  small  portable  reactors  ete 
for  producing  electric  power,  development  oif 
reactors  for  ship  propulsion,  and  a  number 
of  other  programs. 

He  goes  on  to  argue  that  a  quarter  of  the 
proposed  budget  amount  Is  for  the  purchase 
of  electric  power,  and  that  there  is  another 
fixed  cost  In  the  form  of  contracto  for  pro- 
curement of  uranium  concentrate. 

I  would  think  that  with  $2  billion  of 
national  wealth  at  stake,  a  way  could  be 
found  to  deal  with  the  cancellation  or 
termination  trf  industrial  activities  which 
result  in  no  meaningful  addition  to  military 
power,  and  in  an  enormous  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

nC.    STOCKPILINO 

The  response  that  Mr.  Hiteh  gives  to  the 
stockpiling  question  (No.  7)  is  revealing 
We  are  advised  that  only  $i  mUIion  is  for 
new  material  and  that  $27  million  is  "to 
manage  the  current  inventory."  Has  the 
Department  of  Defense  pUed  up  an  inven- 
tory of  more  than  $5  bUlion  In  raw  materials 
for  fighting  what  U  now  described  as  a  30- 
day  ccmventlonal  war  in  Etirope?  This  in- 
ventory demonstrates  the  degree  to  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  op- 
erating on  the  assumption  that  the  Second 
World  War  Is  to  be  repeated:  only  such  an 
assumption  would  Justify  the  pUlng  up  of 
this  sort  of  Inventory. 

X,  IHDUBimiAt,  OONV^HUON 

Mr.  HitehiB  reply  to  your  quesUon  eight 
concerning  preparation  for  oonvwsion  of  In- 


dustrial faeUlUes  fl-om  mUitary  to  civUian 
work  is  so  frivolous  as  to  be  astonishing  Mr 
Hlteh  says:  ^ 

"Planning  for  the  conversion  of  mUitary 
production  faciUties  for  civilian  purposes 
lies  with  the  U.S.  Arms  ContK^  and  Dte- 
armament  Agency." 

That  Agency  now  has  a  Chief  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Section,  and  two  men  under  him  de- 
vote themselves  to  these  problems.  The  total 
budget  of  the  entire  VS.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  for  1963  Is  scheduled 
at  $6.6  mUllon. 

Mr.  Hitch   asserte:    ''I  am   sure  you  wUl 
recognize  that  the  major  responsibility  In  a 
free  economy  such  as  ours  must  fall  on  the 
Individual  companies  affected."    In  connec- 
Mon  with  the  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  no  such  assumptions  are  uUlized 
Instead,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  de- 
veloped an  elaborate  system  of  managerial 
control  with  respect  to  the  contracting  firms 
to  Insure  their  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Department:   study  contracts,  research 
and  development  contracte,  production  con- 
tracts,  are  all  developed  between   the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  various  contracting 
agencies  in  elaborate  detaU.    Ajjnajor  pro- 
portion of  the  contracte  which  slH.  let  by  the 
Department  are  not  even  open  to  competitive 
bids. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  Department 
has  built  up  an  elaborate  system  of  depend- 
ence upon  ite  operation  among  the  various 
Industrial  firms  and  has  refused  to  alter  that 
condition.  For  example,  a  year  ago,  I  met 
with  officials  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment, of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  invite  their  participation  in  a  New  York" 
management  conference  on  Industrie  con- 
version. They  responded  saying  that  they 
could  not  participate  since  General  LeMay 
would  not  approve  of  any  activity  which 
would  cause  various  military  contract<M^  to 
give  other  than  undivided  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Hiteh  says:  "What  the  Gtovemment 
can  do  is  to  study  the  problem  In  Ito  broad- 
est outiines,  develop  the  data  necessary  for 
private  planning,  and  make  this  data  avaU- 
able  to  private  Industry,  nils  is  being  done  " 
The  point  is  precisely  that  this  Is  not  6eing 
done.  Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  a  su^ 
talned,  If  discreet  pressure,  against  generat- 
ing such  a  competence  among  the  firms  in- 
volved. 

XI.    TEST    BAN 

Your  last  question,  Mr.  Congressman,  con- 
cerns the  test  ban  issue  and  the  possible 
effect  of  our  recommendation  for  the  maln- 
tenance-of-forces  military  budget  on  the  test 
b«m  treaty. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  situation  is  this- 
once  we,  in  the  United  States,  understand 
the  transformed  condition  of  offensive  and 
defensive  operations  under  conditions  of 
multiple  overkill,  the  "risks  of  the  test  ban- 
are  seen  in  a  new  light. 

At  the  very  worst,  what  risks  are  Involved 
m  the  Soviet  acquiring  lo,  or  20,  or  100 
percent  more  overklU  capability  If  as  we 
have  calculated  their  competence  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  100  times  overkUl?  The  gain  to  be 
had  from  an  international  test  ban  agree- 
ment which  might  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  U  so  great  as  to  Justify  what- 
ever risks  may  be  involved. 

If  the  security  of  the  United  States  is  a 
combination  of  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic strength,  then  the  pursuit  of  surplus 
destruction,  which  U  seriously  Je<^>ardizing 
our  economic  and  political  power,  must  be 
reevaluated.  .«»•.»« 

May  I  thank  you  once  again.  Congress- 
man Rtam,  for  your  obnstructive  InitUttve 
in  undertaking  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence (m  our  ooimtry's  problems. 
Slneerely. 

Sktmour  Mxlman, 
FTOjenoT  of  tndtittrial  Engineering.   -» 
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Possible  mmjor  budget  reduetions 
|In  bllUons  of  doUars] 


Procurement: 

Procurement  of  eriuipment 

anil  mksiles,  Army 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and 

mtssUes,  Navy 

Shipbuilding   and    oonvM'- 

sion,  Navy 

Other  procurement,  Navy" 
Aircraft  procurement.  At 

Force 

Missile    procuremenir  Air' 

Force 

Other    procurement.     Air' 
roroe 


Total. 


Research,  development,  tests, 
and  evaluation: 

R.  &.  D.,  tests,  and  evalua- 
tion, Army __ 

R.  &  D.,  tests,  and  evidiuh 
tion.  Navy 

R.  &  D.,  t^ts,  and  evalua- 
tion, Air  Force 

R.  &  n.,  etc.,  Defense 
agencies 

KnK-rgency  fund,  DefeiiseJ." 

Totul 

-Uomic  Energy  CommiaFion""' 

-Military  assistance 

MIs«'llaiKX)us 


Proposed 
Budfet 


3.2 

3.0 

2.3 
1.2 

3.5 

2.1 

1.0 


1.4 

1.6 
3.6 

.4 

.15 


PoaiUe 

bad(»t 

redaction 


1.0  -  2.0 

2.0  -  3. 0 

1. 0  -  2. 0 
.6  -  ro 

2.0  -  3.0 

1.0-2.0 

.0  -  J.O 


2.9 
1.5 
2.0 


<^lrand  total. 


7. 5  -14. 0 

1.0-  1.2 

.8-1.3 

3.6-S.O 


.4- 
.Ifr- 


.4 

.15 


5.0ft-6.flfi 

2.0-  2.0 

.6  -  1.0 

1.0-  20 

16. 49^25.  U 


CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL  OBSERV- 
ANCES TO  BE  HELD  AT  OETTYS- 
BURQ.  PA. 

Mr.  GOODUNG  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  have  asked  for  information  re- 
garding the  CivU  War  Centennial  Ob- 
servances to  be  held  at  Gettysburg,  Pa 
on  July  1. 2,  and  3. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  the 
highlights  of  the  program,  and  also  an 
original  poem  by  Col.  Sidney  Morgan 
UJS.  Army,  retired. 

Pkookam 
Jtn.Y  1,  oux  HiauTACE— a  p.m.  at  the  rrnrwAL 

UCHT  PEACE  MKMOUAL 

Appropriataly,  the  1963  commemoration 
wUl  begin  at  the  Etarnal  Ught  Peace  Memo- 
rial on  the  site  of  the  first  day's  clash  of  the 
3-day  BatUe  of  Gettysburg.  A  new  genera- 
tion wiU  assemble  in  a  spirit  of  unity  and 
brotherhood. 

The  highlights  of  the  first  day  afternoon 
program  are: 

A  mass  tribute  by  the  Governors  or  distin- 
guished representatives  of  States  whose 
troops  fought  and  fell  at  Gettysburg. 

An  address  by  the  Honorable  William  W. 
Scranton,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  commemo- 
rative stamp  by  the  Honorable  J.  Bdward 
Day,  Postmaster  General. 

A  preeentation  of  deeds  to  additional  bat- 
tlefield land  by  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  and  the  Gettysburg  BatUefield  Pres- 
ervation Association  to  the  Honorable  John 
A.  Carver,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

A  rededication  of  a  new  torch  of  peace  by 
youthful  deecendanta  of  those  honored  dead 
and  posting  of  the  State  flags  to  musical 
accompaniment. 


••|     I 
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hur  Kstkm  wUl 
Oattyalmrf  W 
•CO.    MaJ.  Ctan. 
of  thaasth 
▼ante  WaUooAl 

Mar*  tbmn 
Bona*.  th«  Pint 
I»hte  Olivalrj. 
M    VB.    Infantry. 
Ooard  and  Bwejve 
In    tha    modem 


daallnc  with  the  dally 
under  the  atreaa  of  batUe 
the  vary  ^ote  where  they 
ha*aoocurrad.    They  wlU 
WW  tin  mutely  each  morning. 
'"  win  be^preaanted  at 
DbvU^    Den.    Meade's 
Knon.  and  at  polnto 
Itaelf.    Ihey  are  written 
Un.  Boy  Olflterd  at  the 
Tontennlal  Committee. 

■   OMCTT— TAeBAMT 

day.  a  3-hour  pageant  pa- 
th* elementa  of  U.8.  hls- 
bullt  the  military  might  of 
lae  thrott^  the  streets  of 
the  batUe  raged  100  years 
]  tenry  K.  Phiefc,  Commander 
DlTlalon  of  the  Pennsyl- 
wUl  be  grand  marshal. 
Hnbers  of  tha  Armed 
City  Tyoop  of  the  Phlladel- 
1st  Battle  Qroup  of  the 
PouisylTanla    National 
components  will  march 
miutaij   dlTlslon    of   the 


Infantry 
Oisizd.' 
5.0  M 


tfai 


IJMO 


More  than 
msnibws  of  the 
laaeUTatad  ClTU 


hitie  and  gray— >' 
dlTlslan.    Tliey 


■fill 


One  of  the  mosi 
the  pride   of 
OMQilna  Mth 
Inal  Instrumenta 
ClTUWar. 

TOUT  a. 


Sana  of  Union  Veterans, 

C  onfederate  Hl^  Oommand. 

RTar  milts  and  North-South 

In  traditional 

parade  in  the  historical 

march  to  the  music  of 

New  Talk.  Maryland. 

and  North  »»««m»»-i 

Interesting  bands  wlU  be 

the  famed  North 

Band,  playing  orlg- 

and  arrangements  of  tlie 


Ttrheella. 
Be  itanent 


li 


Tha  dedatve 
Gettysburg  will 
than  1.000  men 

On  July  S.  IOC 
later— MM 
flytng  win 
to  erosa  tlia4 
tiaatlaa  of  that 
And,  attheBloodk 
near  tha 
sanit  WM 
men  Inhlua  wtth 
win  reacdutety 

But  this  time 
carnage.    Ihstead. 
Join  In  f eUowahlii 
slleglani  a  to  ttiat 
the  Stars  and 


awilt 


iStriiea. 
Baprasanfliig  tl  e 


of  Uhlon 
Wtetmlts  and 
aodatlon  under 
Mktfherson. 
of  ITnlon  Veterans 
It.    The 
of  the 
reaetlTated  Ctm 
in  chief  of  the  CHi, 


Tha  GattyalWMg 
nual  m« 
p.m.wtn 

Zlsenhower  as 
TheltattaBia 


Orovp.  Sd  UJEL 
Arty  a  at  7:40  p.m. 
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June  20 


r— JviT  1-3,  e 


AU  ehurchea  of  Gettysburg  win  be  open 
for  meditation  during  the  coouBMnorattaa. 
In  addition,  all  clergymen  will  laa  aa  the 
thsma  for  Sunday.  June  SO.  "liu*  Nation 
Under  God." 

EshiblU  mnd  diaplaps 
Numerous  Interesting  displays  wlU  be  on 
exhibition  during  the  centennial.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  Civil  War  exhibits  and 
the  poet  office  Gettysburg  commemoratlTe 
stamp  deelgns  wlU  be  on  display  in  the 
Gettysburg  Joint  Junior  High  School  on 
Baltimore  Street.  The  fabled  Civil  War 
tooomoUve.  "THe  General."  win  be  spotted  at 
Western  Maryland  BaUway  fKl^t  station 
on  Stratton  Street.  Currier  *  Ivee  Civil  War 
prints  win  be  at  the  Visitor  Center. 


But  there's  a  tairlble  magnificence  about 

this II  (Ul. 
More  deeply  stirring  than  that  faint  far 

trumpet  eatt 
Not  the  threadbare  unlforaw.  or  the  way  the 

shot-torn  flag  felda  fall- 
Not   the   thin,  brown  bodies,   bar*  heads 


roc.  ST 


of  the  S-day  battle  of 

»  memarlallaed  by  more 

blu*  and  gray. 

>._At  S  pjnj-  precisely  100 

In  gray  with  Stars  and 

I*  as  though  fkxan  the 

Ihteful  Add  fat  a  drama- 

torlad  eowthem  «harge. 

Angle  of  the  Stone  WaU. 

•  of  treee  a^icre  the  as- 

on  Cemetery  Bldge.  500 

their  own  traditional  flags 

them. 

re  win  be  no  combat  or 

the  blue  and  the  gray  wlU 

to  pledge  their  common 

symbol  oi  today's  unity — 


Union  aoldlers  win  be 

Mtcnuis.  reaeUvated  ClvU 

SklxmlShers  As- 

command  of  CoL  O.  O. 

_  oflloer  <tf  the  Sons 

National  MlUtary  Depart- 

troopa  win  be  mem- 

High  Command  and 

Vt  units  nnder  general 

'.  Donald  Bamsay. 

flip^etal  eoenf 9 


Nath-South 
tl* 
eonm  ^Twntig , 
erans  Natlo 
lOonflw  torate 
CoofadBrate 


Garrisauac— Trb  FBmt  Dat,  Jxjlt  1,   1863 
Arise  and  shine  I  Prepare  to  weep— 
Tou  drowsy,  peaceful,  Pennsylvania  cross- 
roads   town. 
Tour  slumber's  over — your  youthful  sleep  I 

Henceforth — unsought— yet       Inescapably 

renown 

Win  press  upon  you  a  sad  yet  shining  crown 
In  memory  of  these  days  of  racking,  violent 

loss 
Because  yoxir  handy,  star-shai>ed  road  net 

lay  across 
Not  only  paths  of  armies.  South  and  North- 
But  the  very  tide  of  history  Itself  surging 

forth — 
Traps  you  In  Its  foaming,  roaring  flood 
To  mark  the  crest  of  epic  strife 
In  another  sea  of  blood. 

Last  night   those  bars  of  red  acroes  the 

mottled  sky 
Plaahed  you  a  portent,  a  clutching  panic 

dread 
As  Buford's  tired  Blue  horsemen  stumbled 

by. 
Saddlea  creaking,  scabbards,  blades,  cUnk- 

Ing— a  dusty  hour. 
To  make  another  hard,  weary-soldier  bed 
Beneath  the  watchful  Lutheran  Semlnarv 

tower. 
Along  the  low  westward-looking  ridge 
Ptontlng    the    railroad    cut.    McPherson's 

Wood.  ^ 

The  brook,  the  wdn^  UtUe  wooden  bridge 
Bearing  the  empty  rOad  to  ><3ashtown. 

Prom  an  of  these  the  brief  light  throu^. 
The  patrols,  the  pickets,  thelputposts  cast 
down  ^ 

Behind  the  forward  fences,  searched  with 
anxious  ^es 

The  distant  dim  Blue  Mountain  waU  which 
hid 

The  imwelcome,  thrust,  now  no  surprise. 
Of  Gray  legions  questing  warily  for  Blue- 
Bound  at  some  fateful.  weU-tlmed  Instant 

to  break  through 
And  sweep  away  In  fire  and  fury— if  they 


The  gUntlng  mosket  bairals  polished   bv 

constant  uae 
AU  impreeslve  enough  to  a  stranger's  casual 

•y 

Gazing  on  young-old  soMtera  again  about 
to  die. 

But  those  batUe-skmed.  trim,  steady  Unes 
Driving  relentlessly  on  with  steel  In  their 

spines. 
Are  tested  veterans,  victors  often  In  earUer 

strife. 
Proud  of  themselves,  their  cause,  their  wav 

of  Ufe.  ' 

The  motley  shirt,  the  bottemut  Jean 
Are  a  pano^y  covering  far  more  than  seen. 
They  drape  an  armor  of  spiritual  steel 
Which  a  hundred  years  later  stUl  make  men 

feel 
No  knightly  caparison  ever  more  nobly  worn 
Than  that  poor  butternut  gray  this  grim 

summer  mom. 

Ah.  yesi  That  shoeless  boy  In  gray  there  who 

now  forever  sleeps? 
He's  won  golden  tpyxn  and  sUppers  to  walk 

the  golden  streets. 

— Sidney  Morgan. 


THE  NAVY 


These  new  guardians  of  your  open  western 


PIre  Con^iany's  15th  an- 
OB  June  30  at  7:50 
President  Owlght  D. 


prln:lpal 


WlU  eoBdoet  a 
each  evening  in  Pltnsili 
AvesuM.    Ill* 


c  t  0*U|lmfg.' 


_  toy  th*  1st  Battl* 
Blftotry.  Port  Mtoyer.  ▼•.. 

itth*BteraalLlghtJ 


That  thin  Blue  line  of  cavalry— horse,  gun 

and  man- 
Poised  now  to  iwove  whether  guns  too  few 

and  holding  force  too  late. 

Sure    enoughl    There!    Out     of    the    hazy 

summer  dawn. 
As  the  night  mists  roU  off  and  lift  away. 
E^read  across  th*  plk*.  the  IMd*  each  side. 
Dim  lines  of  gray  taka  shape,  come  flowing 

on. 

Making  the  bushes  shake  and  the  briers 
sway. 

Skirmishers  I     Undulating    waves    keeping 

■trldel 
Oan  th*  barefoot  think  as  they  wlnoe  along. 
"What  priee,  Oettyslimg    thoae  new  shoe* 

today, 
"If  you  havent  pant  them  aU  awayt* 
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Mr.  WIU50N  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
10  of  this  year  I  Informed  my  colleagues 
that  the  Navy  was  up  to  Its  old  tricks 
again,  by  secretly  and  Improperly  mail- 
ing a  bid  set  to  a  sole-source — ^no  com- 
petition—^supplier  bef<H:e  the  required 
determination  and  finrfing^  Justifying 
such  a  piuxhase  had  been  signed.  Today 
I  want  to  show  that  the  Omnptroller 
General  has  supported  my  charge.  I 
also  want  to  show  that  a  top  Navy  offi- 
cial ignored  a  law  enacted  by  the  87th 
Congress  in  Issuing  a  procurement  docu- 
ment for  the  AN,/DRW  29  drone  radio. 

My  AprU  10  presentation  dealt  with 
the  no-competltioQ  purchase  of  thig  radio 
from  Baboock  Radios.  Oosta  Mesa,  Calif. 
I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  find 
no  fault  with  Babcock.  It  is  in  business 
to  make  radios  and  It  plays  by  the  Navy 
rules.  However,  it  was  and  still  is  my 
contention  that  a  competitive  procure- 
ment should  have  been  inxiertaken  for 
this  equipment  and  that  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  Installations  and 
LoglsUcs  Kenneth  M.  BeLleu  erred  in 
signing  a  "D.  ft  F."  well  after  the  pro- 
curement was  locked  up  and  on  Its  way 
to  completion. 

Mr.  BelJea  was  not  within  the  law 
when  he  signed  the  sole-sooree  "D.  ft  F." 
I  referred  to  here  on  AmU  10,  and  my  au- 
thority for  this  statement  la  Joseph 
Oampbdl.  tbe  CataptNOSm  QenenL  In 
answer  to  my  request  for  infoxmatlon  on 
the  way  the  AH/DRW  29  was  porchased. 


I 


1963 


Mr.  Campbell  wrote  me  on  June  11.  In 
answer  to  my  specific  question  about  the 
propriety  of  issuing  a  procurement  docu- 
ment, getting  the  skids  greased,  and  then 
later  issuing  the  justificaUon  for  the 
whole  deal,  Mr.  Campbell  said: 

As  to  your  question  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  initutlng  a  negotiated  procurement 
prior   to  issuance  of  a  determination   and 
findings,  the  Departments'  procedure  in  this 
procurement  is  apparently  predicated  upon 
the   premise   that   10   United   States   Code 
sec.  2303(2),  as  Implemented  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regu- 
lations 3-000(Ul)  and  S-102(b)  (U)  requires  a 
determination  and  findings  only  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  "making"  or  "entering  into"  a 
negotiated  contract.     While  such  construc- 
tion,  based  solely  on  the   language  of   10 
United  States  Code,  sec.  2032(2),  may  have 
been  Justifiable  prior  to  enactment  of  Public  , 
Law  87-653,  It  U  our  opinion  that  a  similar' 
construction  of  the  law.  as  presently  con- 
stituted, is  no  longer  proper.    A  copy  of  our 
letter  of  today  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
recommending  that  appropriate  revisions  be 
made  in  the  regulations,  is  enclosed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  law  was  passed 
October  15.  1962. 

In  that  letter.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comp- 
troller General  outlines  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  case  against  issuing  sole- 
source  D.  ft  F.'s  after  the  procurement  is 
well  in  progress,  and  says,  in  conclusion: 

We  suggest  that  your  immediate  considera- 
tion be  given  to  amending  the  armed  serv- 
ices prociu^ment  regulations  to  require  writ- 
ten determination  and  findings  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  requests  for  proposals. 
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On  page  96  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  BeLleu 
was  being  questioned  by  the  Honorable 
Edward  HiacRT,  then  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  BeLieu  assured  my 
colleague:      | 

I  have  Issued  instructions— and  I  am  sure 
they  are  being  followed— but  there  will  be 
production  drawings  Just  as  soon  as  possible 
on  this  first  production  run.  This  is  part 
of  our  program,  to  get  to  the  position  of 
competition. 

Mr.  HUBERT  said  the  word  "Anticipat- 
ing "?— and  Mr.  BeLieu  answei-ed.  "Com- 
peUtion."  Mr.  Hebert  asked,  "A  new 
contract  and  a  competitive  contiact  " 
and  Mr.  BeUeu  answered,  "That  is 
right." 

You  would  think  that  meant  the  next 
time  the  AN/PRc  41  was  bought  it  would 
be  through  competitive  bidding,  would 
you  not?  WeU,  on  May  29,  1963,  a  pro- 
curement document  was  issued  for  the 
second  purchase  of  the  AN/PRC  41 
Mr.  BeLieu  signed  the  D.  ft  P.— attempt- 
ing to  justify  a  second  sole-source  award 
for  the  production  of  this  radio,  which 
shows  how  much  his  pledge  to  a  commit- 
tee of  this  Congress  can  be  trusted. 

That  Is  the  next  case  in  the  series  I  am 
presenting  to  show  that  HJl.  4409  is 
badly  needed  to  bring  about  efficiency  in 
military  procurement.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented early  next  week.  I  hope  every 
Member  studies  it. 


There  you  have  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Comptroller  General's  statement  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Installations  and  Logistics,  a  man  who 
should  know  more  about  ASPR  and  the 
United  States  Code  than  any  other 
Navy  official,  ignored  a  law  enacted  by 
the  87th  Congress.  There  you  have  the 
concrete  evidence  that  the  will  of  Con- 
gress still  has  not  been  fulfilled,  i  hope 
it  will  be  soon. 

For  Mr.  BeLieu  to  say  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  change  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  since  he  and  other  procurement  ex- 
ecutives resisted  its  passage  and  were 
charged  with  such  resistance  during 
hearings  held  last  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  reason 
why  my  bill,  HJR.  4409,  should  be  en- 
acted into  law.  If  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Armed  Forces  wlU  not  keep 
abreast  of  the  law  and  abide  by  it,  then 
we  in  Congress  must  see  that  they  do 
so.  I  know  of  no  better  mechanism  than 
to  institute  a  bipartisan  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  ride  herd  on  these 
Secretaries  and  the  negotiated  procure- 
ments they  rubberstamp  day  after  day 
after  day,  ad  nauseam. 

I  think  it  also  appropriate  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  at  this  time  to 
another  of  Mr,  BeLieu's  recent  actions 
Last  year  In  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  the  sole-source 
purchase  of  a  radio  identified  as  the  AN/ 
PRC  41  was  being  studied.  Mr.  BeUeu 
authorized  that  sole-source  procure- 
ment, while  I  tried  to  force  competition 
and  a  lower  price  that  would  save  over  a 
miUion  dollars  for  the  taxpayer. 


NATIVE  DOMESTIC  LABOR  FOR 

AMERICA 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gtoUeman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  we 
have  been  told  that  the  termination  of 
Public  Law  78  will  mean  the  end  of  agri- 
culture in  California  and  Texas.  I  do 
not  share  that  beUef,  and  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  House  to  an  article 
In  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  Indicates  that  domestic 
labor  can  take  up  the  slack  easily.  We 
do  not  need  foreign  contract  laborers  or 
coolies  or  anything  of  the  kind.  What 
we  need  is  effective  utilization  of  our 
own  labor  pool. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Need  or  Bbacesob  nr  West  Disputed— Sue- 
PLUS  o»  Pasmhanos  Seen  bt  Cauforhia 

COMinTTEK 

Los  Amgeles.— California  has  150,000  sur- 
plus domestic  farm  workers  available  to  take 
up  any  slack  caused  by  the  impending  end 
of  the  Mexican  bracero  program. 

That  statement  was  made  this  week  by  the 
Reverend  John  G.  Simmons,  chairman  of  the 
emergency  committee  to  aid  farm  workers 
Mr.  Simmons  appealed  to  AI  Tlebiug,  State 
director  of  employment,  to  make  full  dls- 
closure  of  the  liames  of  bracero  users  in 
California. 

"Employers  of  imported  Mexican  nationals 
have  succeesfuUy  hidden  their  identity  be- 
hind the  names  of  grower  assocUUons."  Mr 
Simmons  said  In  the  letter.    He  conUnued- 

"AU  of  the  143,662  dUferent  braceros  in 
C*l^«;n^ln  19fla  were  employed  by  only 
7.6M  growers— 8  percent  ot  the  99,000  farm- 
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era  in  California.  Most  of  this  8  percent  used 
only  a  few  of  the  total  number,  while  the 
br^   STOwera  used  the  great  majority  of  the 

"There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  these 
large  operators  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost 
of  hiring  American  wwken.  And  there  is  in- 
controvertible evidence  that  California's  un- 
employed seasonal  farmworkers  are  available 
to  nil  the  Jobs  of  braceros." 

STATE  BSOOBOS  ABB  CTrED 

m^»  ^^^k""  w*****  '°°^*'  security  records 
maintained  by  the  State  department  of  em- 
ployment as  shovrtng  that  407,799  domestic 
workers  were  employed  at  some  time  last  year 
on  the  State's  farms,  but  that  the  peak  num- 
,  ^injt^  °^*  time,  in  September,  vnut 
only  268.000.  This  he  said.  Indicated  a  toUl 
of  ahnost  160,000  more  fatmworkera  avaUable 
than  are  employed  at  any  one  time. 

«.  !3^*!  **  ™°"  ""**  enough  to  replace  the 
72,900  foreign  contract  workera  in  California 
during  the  same  peak  period,  and  certainly 
enough  to  eliminate  the  need  for  braceroe  in 
all  other  pertods,"  he  said. 

The  CouncU  of  California  Growera  has 
maintained  that  the  end  of  IMblic  Law  78 
this  year  will  Impose  a  particular  hardship  on 
smaU  farmera.  *^ 

«,7^®^"°*^"  "^y*  *^*  ^^^  P»P  cannot  be 
filled  by  domestic  hands  In  time  to  avert 
some  losses  to  the  State's  $3  billion  agricul- 
tural business. 

Congress  recently  refused  to  extend  the 
lab<M-  hnportation  law,  flrat  passed  as  a  World 
War  n  measure  to  combat  labor  shortages. 

The  onergency  committee  headed  by  Mr 
Slnunons  contends  that  the  use  of  braceroe 
not  only  has  kept  farm  wagee  low,  but  has 
also  hurt  the  smaU  farmer  by  making  it  hard- 
er for  him  to  compete  with  large-scale  em- 
ployen. 


WEST  VIROINIA'S  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.^Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  start  of  West  Virginia's  sec- 
ond century.  On  June  20,  1863,  the 
Mountain  State  of  West  Virginia  of- 
ficially became  the  35th  State  In  the 
Union.  On  April  20  of  that  year.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  the  proclamation 
stating  In  part: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  known,  that  I,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
do,  hereby.  In  piuvuance  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress aforeeakl,  declare  and  procUhn  that 
the  said  act  shaU  take  effect  and  be  In  force, 
from  and  after  60  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

The  eloquent  words  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Allen's  prasrer  which  opened  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  today  brought 
to  us  the  sphlt  of  the  people  of  West 
Virginia.  Bom  during  the  fiery  tur- 
moil of  war,  blessed  with  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  freedom,  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  have  lived  In  the  economic 
paradox  of  great  mineral  riches  beneath 
the  soil  without  a  eorreq>ondlng  wealth 
among  all  the  people. 

Just  what  is  the  characteristic  which 
marks  the  West  Virginian?  Our  open- 
ing prayer  today  referred  to  "their  re- 
spect and  love  for  the  land  and  their 
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kind  tarotherllnefa, 
his  searching  ao  ilysis 
dentlal  campalgi, 
President."  T.  I 
VlrglnUas: 
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Bjrdt    President 
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Washington,  D.C.. 
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He  quite  prope  ly  indicated: 


hal 
aid, 


I  would  not  be 
not  have  soom  of 
I  now  bear.  If  It 
of  West  Virginia, 
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Mr.  PDLTON 
Speaker.  I  ask 
tend  my  remark 
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The   SPEAKEF 
to  the  request 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no 

Mr.  PDLTON 
Speaker,  the 
Show  in  Paris. 
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of  the  1960  presl- 

"The  Making  of  the 

White  wrote  of  West 
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took  place  on  the 
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get  Airport,  was  an  outstanding  exhibi- 
tion of  the  highest  level  of  ability. 
Plight  demonstrations  included  military 
and  civilian  aircraft  precision  flying  per- 
formed by  Air  Force  teams  from  Italy, 
France,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  largest  international 
airshow  to  date,  with  15  nations  from 
both  the  free  world  and  Iron  Curtain 
being  represented.  Several  years  ago,  I 
had- the  opportimity  of  attending  the 
British  air  exhibit.  It  certainly  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  our  own 
aeronautics  poUcy  in  the  United  States 
had  developed  and  in  addition  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  aeronautics  ot  Great 
Britain. 

Last  May  at  the  European  American 
Space  AssemGSy.  U.S.  representatives 
gathered  at  Brighton,  England,  to  discuss 
with  representatives  of  European  coun- 
tries advances  and  developments  in 
aeronautical  and  space  policies.  This 
was  most  informative  for  all  who  at- 
tended and  gave  each  who  attended 
background  in  policy  and  program. 

I  had  hoped  to  mak  j  the  current  trip 
to  Paris  for  the  25th  international  air 
show,  but  the  afternoon  before  the  time 
to  leave.  I  was  advised  to  go  to  Bethesda 
Hospital  for  X-rajrs  in  connection  with 
an  injury  which  resulted  in  several  bro- 
ken^ribs.  I  was  able  to  get  my  brother, 
Robert  Fulton,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  go  as 
an  observer  and  report  to  me  on  the 
points  in  which  I  was  interested,  as  he 
has  long  experience  in  various  matters 
in  air  and  space  in  which  I  was  particu- 
larly interested.  My  brother  is  an  ex- 
perienced businessman,  being  the  treas- 
urer of  Pennsylvania  Drilling  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh  as  well  as  the  publisher  of 
various  weekly  newspapers  which  I  own 
in  suburban  Pittsburgh.  Because  his 
observations  are  of  value  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
public,  I  am  giving  the  following  report: 

First.  In  placing  emphasis  on  the  space 
program,  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  overlook  the  progress  In  aeronautics. 
The  aeronautics  development  program 
should  be  emphasized  and  continued. 

Second.  European  nations  are  further 
advanced  on  developments  in  planes  than 
most  UJS.  citizens  realize.  Fast,  effi- 
cient, and  excellent-handling  craft  were 
greatly  In  evidence  at  the  Paris  air  show, 
plus  good  piloting  and  maneuvering. 

Third.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
convince  the  aircraft  industry  in  devel- 
oping hypersonic  planes  of  2,000-mile 
cruising  speed  and  a  3.000-  to  4,000-mile 
range,  for  peacetime  purposes,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  the  RS-70  bomber 
program. 

Fourth.  It  is  recommended  that  a  Joint 
h3rpersonic  plane  program  be  developed 
by  the  Western  nations — France.  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  and  Italy.  Each  of  these 
countries  shows  every  capability  of  ad- 
vanced development  in  the  aeronautical 
high  speed  field. 

Such  a  Joint  program  would  first,  be 
more  economical  than  the  present  pro- 
posed competition  by  the  United  States 
with  these  countries;  second,  remove  the 
friction  of  competing  with  our  allies  in 
the  field  in  which  they  are  already  mak- 
ing progress;  and  third,  make  possible  a 
speedier  and  more  efficient  program,  as 


we  could  pool  the  progress  already  made 
to  date  by  the  Western  nations.  Secrecy 
and  trying  to  outwit  the  programs  of 
other  countries  will  cost  the  United 
States  money,  time,  materials,  and 
friendship. 

These  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions for  change  of  policy  of  the  United 
States  have  my  complete  approval  and  I 
believe  It  is  well  warranted  under  the 
conditions  that  prevail  today  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  free  world. 
We  must  today  make  broad  general  poli- 
cies both  in  the  executive  plan  as  well  as 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  c<»nmittees 
which  have  Jurisdiction  in  aeronautic 
and  space  sciences,  inchicUng  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  of 
which  I  am  a  senior  member. . 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  JUNE  24 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and,  if  the 
majority  leader  can  tell  us,  as  to  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  further  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week. 

Monday  is  District  Day,  There  are 
two  bills — HJl.  6177,  to  Increase  Federal 
contribution  authorization  to  District  of 
Columbia,  and  HJl.  4277,  to  increase 
District  of  Columbia  borrowing  author- 
ity. 

Also  on  Monday  there  will  be  called  up 
for  consideration  H.R.  6016 — additional 
authorization  for  certahi  river  basin 
plans;  H.R.  5312,  increasing  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriation  for  continuing 
woik  in  the  Missouri  River  Baslh  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  H.R. 
5795 — 3  years'  suspension  of  restriction 
on  withdrawal  from  Treasury  of  postal 
appropriations. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1964. 

I  may  advise,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
these  bills  are  being  programed  on  Mon- 
day. They  involve  matters  which  should 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
We  are,  accordingly,  programing  all  of 
them  for  Monday,  although  at  least  one 
of  them  might  go  over  until  a  later  day 
in  the  week. 

I  would  like  of  course  to  make  the 
usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  at  this  time  when  we  might  expect 
the  continuing  resolution  on  appropria- 
tions to  be  offered? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  asked  and  was  given 
unanimous  consent' that  such  a  resolu- 
tion might  be  in  order  any  day  next 
week.    I  understand  that  as  soon  as  the 
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Committee  on  Appropriations  is  ready 
that  matter  will  be  in  order 

Mr.  HALLECK.  We  are  running  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  express  the  thought  that  con- 
sideration of  that  measure  will  have  to 
go  to  the  other  body  also,  and  that  con- 
sideration here  will  not  be  postponed  too 
long  next  week  in  order  that  the  matter 
can  be  disposed  of  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  which  I  think  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  share  the  genUe- 
man's  view.  I  hope  we  can  finish  aU  of 
these  matters  by  the  end  of  next  week. 
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coMMmra:  on  rules 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 

Monday  next. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  next  week 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection"  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


March  19, 1963,  which  is  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  this  field  of  legislation. 

The  President's  message  on  mental 
retardation  indicated  the  need  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  This 
need  has  been  supported  by  recent  de- 
velopments m  mental  health  activities 
throughout  the  country  which  reveal 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  mentally 
ill  can  be  cared  for  in  their  home  com- 
munities if  adequate  services  are  pro- 
vided. However,  in  all  but  a  few  com- 
munities in  the  Nation,  these  facilities 
do  not  exist. 

The  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter will  correct  this  situaUon  by  pro- 
viding early  diagnosis,  outpatient  and 
inpatient  treatment,  and  transitorial 
and  rehabUitative  services.  We  will  help 
to  provide  pommunity  service  to  com- 
munity people  to  solve  a  community 
problem.  Badcally,  the  patient  will  be 
able  to  proceed  from  diagnosis  through 
treatment  and  recovery  to  rehabiUtation 
in  the  shortest  time. 

This  program  has  precedent  in  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  where  Federal  funds 
have  long  been  used  to  help  meet  the 
«)st  of  constructing  health  facilities 
Health  facilities  are  an  hitegral  and 
necessary  part  of  our  national  mental 
health  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Rhode  Island.    He  has  constantly 

H5«J  !5I?  ,^°"^  ^  P*»  legislation 
which  will  lessen  the  burden  of  those 
suffering  from  mental  iUness  and  men- 
tal retardation.  I  salute  him  for  his 
efforts  hi  this  vital  matter,  unequaled  hi 
the  Congress  and  I  Johi  with  hUn  in 
urging  passage  of  this  legislation 
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COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 

CENTERS  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Ne^  York  [Mr.  CAExy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  TUcokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
coUeague  the  gentieman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  in  Intro- 
duchig  a  fourth  bill  hi  the  field  of  men- 
tal iUness  and  mental  retardation.    This 
bill,    the    "Community   Mental   Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963"  has  two  mahi  pro- 
visions :  lilrst.  the  authorization  of  grants 
to  the  States  to  construct  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
second,  the  authorization  of  short-term 
project  grants  for  the  Initial  staffing  cost 
of  these  centers. 

With  Congressman  FocAarir  I  stress 
the  crucial  need  for  action  in  this  field. 
As  I  did  hi  my  last  message  on  this  topic, 
I  refer  to  my  remarks  hi  the  Record  on 
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A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  AND  THE  FIFTH  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK  OBSERVANCE 
Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanhnous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potot  hi  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Law  l»-90— the  famous 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  which 
Congress  passed  hi  July  1959— the  Amer- 
ican people  will  next  month  again  ob- 
serve Captive  Nations  Week.   As  hi  yes- 
teryear, from  Mahie  to  Hawaii,  from 
norida  to  Alaska,  Americans  will  by  in- 
dividual voice  or  organized  rallies  and 
ceremonies  speak  out  In  behalf  of  over 
22  captive  nations  in  Emasia  and  this 
hemisphere.    In  the  week  of  July  14-20 
they  win  urge  that  our  Government  re- 
new ite  moral  and  pohtical  determina- 
tion to  seek  the  Uberation  and  freedom 
of  Cuba  and  the  two  d^zen  captive  na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.    Our 
people  win  be  celebrating  the  Fifth  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Observance. 
pjaracT  occAsioM  roa  a  encux.  oomuittee  oh 

CAPTIVC    NAnONS 

This  fifth  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions We^  presents  us  In  Congress  with 
a  perfect  occasion  for  the  formation  of  a 


Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
As  many  times  in  the  past,  this  body  can 
exercise  leadership  in  a  field  that  is  of 
basic  hnportance  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  No  one  seeks  more  to  bury  the 
trutiis  and  reaUties  about  aU  the  cap- 
tive nations  tiian  Uie  Russian  leader 
Khrushchev  himself .  Regrettably  there 
are  many  in  this  country,  both  in  high 
and  low  stations,  who  would  seek  to  ac- 
commodate Wm  In  this  respect.  In  ef- 
fect, they  would  have  us  throw  into  dis- 
use one  of  our  most  formidable  weapons 
m  the  cold  war. 

I  cannot  beUeve  that  we  in  Congress 
are  prepared  to  disarm  ourselves  because 
the  sensitivities  of  Khrushchev  or  a  Mao 
tse-tung  might  be  aroused.  This  power- 
ful political  weapon  as  represented  by 

i^^*K?*'J?^®,"^"**'^  °'  ^roP«.  AsU  and 
in  this  hemisphere  must  be  provided  for 
strengthened,  and  constantly  fueled  so 
that  our  people  will  never  forget  their 
obUgations  to  the  preservation  and  ex- 
pansion of  freedom;  so  that  our  adver- 
saries wIU  not  forget  our  determhiation 
to  meet  these  obligations.     As  elected 
representathres  of  our  people,  we  hi  Con- 
gress have  a<  fundamental  responsibUity 
to  perform— the  responsibUity  of  hif orm- 
ing  our  people  about  all  the  captive  na- 
tions, the  responsibiUty  of  constantly  in- 
vestigatmg  and  studyhig  developments 
In  these  nations,  the  responsibility  of 
discermng  the  opportunities  presented 
by  these  developments  for  the  advance 
of  world  freedom. 

This  heavy  responsibihty  can  only  be 
met  In  any  satisfactory  way  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  And  the  perfect  occa- 
sion for  this  act  Is  now  on  the  eve  of  the 
Mth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  occasion  is  now  for  Congress 
to  exercise  its  leadership  in  this  vital 
field. 

THHEB  DOZEN  KESOLUTIONS  CALL  rO«  A  REAXING 

Mr.  Speaker,  hi  the  Rules  Committee 
there  9.p  at  present  three  dozen  resolu- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
These  resolutions  call  for  a  hearing  and 
a  vote.  I  have  requested  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  to  consider  the 
pnnwsal  of  a  qiecial  committee  hi  the 
light  of  all  the  maneuvers  that  have  been 
staged  these  past  2  years  to  stall  decisive 
action  on  this  vital  proposal. 

ARMSNIA    AKD    K09K. 

Mr.    Speaker,    in    the   Judgment    of 
numerous  authorities  on  the  Soviet  Union 
the  letter  sent  by  Secretary  of  Stote  Rusk 
to  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith,  the 
dlsthiguished    chahman   of   the   Rules 
Committee,  should  have  been  accepted 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  real  and 
pressing  need  for  an  hivestlgative  special 
committee.    That  letter  of  August  1961 
stands  as  a  classic  in  educated  ignorance 
concerning  the  captive  nations  to  the 
U.S.SJI.      To    conceive    of    "Ukratoe 
Armenia,   or  Georgia"   as   "traditional 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union"  and  then  to 
state   that  "Reference   to  these  latter 
areas  places  the  U3.  Government  in  the 
undesh«ble  position  of  seemhig  to  ad- 
vocate the  dismembennent  of  a  histori- 
cal state"— as  though  the  Soviet  Union 
were  a  historical  state— leaves  much  to 
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disnatkm  over 
least  In  its 


ti« 


be  deaired  In  m  equate  undentandfitakof 
the  realiUea  an  1  forces  at  work  in  tft» 
U.S.8Ji. 

Recently,  it  V  «  my  privilege  to  address 
Amerieans  of  A  menian  descent  conven- 
ing in  Washing  aa.  They  not  only  ex- 
pressed to  me  meir  amasement  af^^ls 
deficient  understanding  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  bit  also  revealed  fheir  in- 
faet  that  Moscow,  at 

_  .  shows  a  more 

rational  anmrec  ation  of  the  national 
being  of  Armenia  than  does  our  Secretary 
of  State  and  co  ontless  others  like  him. 
The  American  <  !ommittee  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  An  aenia  has  issued  a  most 
illuminating  statement  on  "Self-peter- 
mlnation  and  i  jrmenia:  Need  for  the 
Formation  of  A 1  pedal  House  Committee 
on  Capttre  HMX  ns."  For  the  benefit  of 
our  Members.  I :  ndude  this  statement  at 
this  point  in  th^  Ricoao: 

vrtom  un  Ammkhia 

public  rMustlon  to  the 

WMk  TMolutlon  of  Con- 

IMl.  Congrewnum  Oamiml 

of  PannsylTsnU,  intro- 

17th  Ccagnaa '  a  bill,  stUl 

Hotiae  Rules  Committee 

below,  proposliig  the 

E  pedal  Committee  on  the 

Mr.  FtooD's  bill  wa«  fol- 

of  38  almllar  proposala  by 

'  parUes.* 

little  foresaw  the  re- 

•mslble  proposal  would 

of  State. 

Smith,  head  of  the 

I,  called  for  a  hearing 

correlated   bills,   strong 

from  proponents  of  the 

appeared  In  oppoal- 

nererthelees  found  him- 

to  hold  what  were  to  be 

'added  hearings."    Tliese 

[nstaad.  a  motion  to  toble 

boldly  made  before  the 

'  defeatsd. 

.     postpone  and  flnaUy 

consideration  of  the  bill  led 

It  was  generally  known 

i  of  State  looked  with 

Rood  propoaal;   and  In 

1  he  surface  the  in-camera 

Invited  to  testify  before 
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t»y 

first  Cm>ttve 
gNM.*  la  March  04 
J.  riooo,  Dsmoo 
duoad  befon  the 
langntahlng  in  tl 
for  reasons  disci 
famiatkm  of  a 
CapUva  If attona. 
lowed  toy  the  JUlni 
Coograaamen  of 

Mr.  FLooo 
action  his  perfectly 
trigger  In  the 

When 
House  Rules 
on   the  Flood 
testlmooy  waa 
measure,  whlla 
tion.    Mr.  SaorH 
■df  under  pressur 
patently  delaying 
never  took  place, 
the  Flood  bin 


bcthi 
perhips 


Depe  rtment  ( 
Oongreasi  nan 
Comt  ilttee. 


hea  -d 
nobody 


Bolaa  Committee- and 
deay. 


Attempts  to 
cancel  outri^t 
to  a  blsarre  eplsodi 
that  the  I 
dlapleaaure  on  thi 
order  to  bring  to 
opposition.  State 
the  rules  group. 

The  Secretary  of 
by  way  of  a  letter 
SaoTB,  irtildi  read 

"The  Praaldsiit 
the  conviction  ths' 
problem  of  Beriin. 

tral  Suropa  mart   

of  seKKtetermlnat^on 
cemed.     However 
posiucm  la  weakei 
oonfuaes  the  rlghti 
peoples  or  nations 
such  as  the 
which  are  l 
Union.   Reference 
the  JJJB.  OovemmeiH 


xncralBe, 


Prealdintlal 


as- 

Bepublicaa. 


*  BJ.  Rea.  111.  H 
four  consecutive 
panted  by  a 

*FlledasHA.  ai: 
'Notably.  HA 
Oerwlnskl.    " 
have    also    been 
Phllbln,   Rodlno, 
Cunningham.  Bow, 
Oolller.    Dw 
Schadebwg, 

Oregor.  .    

King.  Clark,  and  f 
Governor  ot 


:  Pennsyl  rania. 


State  however  responded 

iddressed  to  Congreesman 

In  essential  part: 

i  Bd  I  have  both  upreesed 

a  final  settlement  <a  the 

of  Germany  and  of  Cen- 

fske  account  of  the  right 

of  the  peoples  oon- 

the    n.8.   Government's 

Kl  by  any  action  which 

of  formerly  independent 

with  the  status  of  areas, 

Armenia  or  Georgia, 

al  parta  of  the  Soviet 

these  Utter  areas  places 

In  the  tindeslrable  posl- 


Bes.  4M.  480.  passed  on 
lual  occasions  acoom- 
Prodamatlon. 
.  87th  Cong..  1st  seas. 
of  Congressman  Bdward 
»a.    of    nilonls.    Bills 
e  itered    by    Congressmen 
Sa^ttoo.  Halpem.  Conte, 
IVllUam  B.  MUler.  Bruce. 
Bostenkowskl, 
.  Dulakl.  Ifec- 
Vtebsteln.   Becker, 
Oangressman,  now 
Scranton. 
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tion  of  seeming  to  advocate  the  dismember- 
ment of  a  historical  state."  * 

The  extraordinary  proposition  that  Ar- 
menia, the  Ukraine  and  Georgia  are  "tradi- 
tional parts  of  the  Soviet  Union."  and  that 
reference  to  these  "latter  areas  places  the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  undesirable  position 
of  seeming  to  advocate  the  dismemberment 
of  a  historical  state."  seems  clearly  to  spell 
out  what  appears  to  be  a  departmental 
policy  with  reference  to  the  colonial  states 
Ingested  federally  and  forcibly  into  the  So- 
viet Union. 

AKMENIA  VKKSVS  THE  SOVIET — WHICH   IS  THE 
RiarOBICAL  STATE? 

The  suggestion  that  Armenia  is  an  area. 
while  the  Soviet  Is  "a  historical  state"  is 
absiud.  It  constitutes  a  misjudgment  of 
the  facts.  The  opposite  is  more  to  the  truth : 
Armenia  Is  the  historical  state,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  area. 

The  "historical  sUte"  of  the  U.S.SJI.  has 
been  In  existence  for  scarcely  40  years;  Ar- 
menia was  a  nation — fulftlllng  all  the  func- 
tions, qualifications,  and  attributes  of  na- 
tionhood— when  the  Rtisslan  steppes  came 
to  the  attention  of  early  historiographers  as 
the  abode  of  a  remote,  wild  and  nomadic 
people  known  vaguely  as  the  Scythians. 

Ancient  Armenia  was  the  contemporary 
of  Assyria,  Slam,  Chaldea.  Babylon,  Sumerea, 
Judea.  Bgypt,  the  HltUtes,  Greece,  Mace- 
.^  donla,  Medes,  Zoroastrlan  Persia,  and  other 
early  states,  all  of  whom  it  has  survived.  It 
was  the  land  of  Bden,  and  on  its  "mountains 
of  Ararat"  the  Ark  came  to  rest.  Its  aborig- 
inal ethnic  strain  bolstered  by  the  arrival 
and  abaorption  of  Greek  colonists  from 
Theesaly,  Armenia  maintained  its  sover- 
eignty at  a  time  when  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  known  world  were  succumbing  to  the 
"wolflike  Assyrian."  The  earUest  of  Western 
historians  were  famUar  with  Armenia.'  The 
Avesta  referred  to  Armenia  as  "that  blessed 
land  of  purity." 

The  fiercely  Independent  nature  of  the 
Armenian  nation  became  a  legend  in  an- 
cient days.  Such  poUtical  fugitives  as  Han- 
nibal sought  refuge  In  Armenia  and  there 
observed  the  Armenian  King  Artaxlad  es- 
tablishing for  the  first  time  in  doctmiented 
hittorj  a  recognisable  enlightened  feudal 
order  In  which  the  peasantry  was  safeguarded 
by  monarchic  decree  from  the  exploitation  of 
the  nobUlty. 

Armenia  reached  its  territorial  zenith  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Tlgranes  (the  Great)  (9&- 
54  B.C.),  who  fought  against  the  incrusta- 
tion of  Roman  power  in  Asia  Minor.  Its 
orientation,  indeed  Its  ethnic  stnictxire  and 
cultural  and  other  predellctions  have  always 
been  Western  In  form,  although  the  creative 
and  talented  people  of  Armenia  have  created 
a  unique  cultural  lierltace  wlilch  has  served 
as  the  perfect  bridge  between  East  and  West. 
Armenia  remotely  developed  and  perfected 
its  own  Indo-Buropean  tongue  which,  char- 
acteristically ^  the  nature  of  the  nation 
It  serves,  is  an  independent  branch  of  that 
famUy  of  languages.  Again  characteristical- 
ly, in  AJ>.  378  Armenia  pioneered  In  the 
massive  Ctutetlan  revolution,  becoming  the 
first  nation  Irt  history  to  adopt  that  religion 
as  the  sUte  .religion.  It  has  Jealously 
guarded  the  lndM>endence  of  its  great  Na- 

♦  An  exceUeat  reprint  of  this  letter  appears 
In  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly  (winter  1961- 
vol.  XVn.  No.  4),  p.  206.  It  ought  to  be 
noted  that  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  Smith  from 
the  same  source  sought  to  give  assurance 
that  "there  Is  no  ohange  in  the  XJS.  Govern- 
ment's long  established  policy  toward  the 
peoples  of  the  U.S-S.R."  but  faUed  to  with- 
draw its  Interpretation  of  what  it  considered 
to  be  the  status  of  the  Ukraine,  Armenia, 
and  Gecogia  (vld..  op.  dt.,  208.  for  the  text 
of  this  letter  as  well  as  a  discussion) . 

•For  Instance.  Herodotus.  Strabo.  PUny. 
Ptolemy,  etc. 


tlonal  Armenian  Apostolic  Ctmrch  of  Christ 
through  the  harrowing  centuries. 

In  AD.  404,  it  devised  its  own  alphabet  as 
another  step  toward  preserving  and  assert- 
ing the  Independent  character  of  the  nation 
and  people. 

Armenia  is  a  nation  with  its  own  national 
language,  its  own  national  alphabet,  its  own 
national  church,  its  own  national  culture 
and  traditions.  It  U  a  nation  that  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
by  its  doggedly  successful  effort  to  preserve 
its  nationhood  in  the  face  of  some  18  major 
invasions  that  have  swept  over  the  land  and 
brought  into  Armenia  some  of  the  fiercest 
conquerors  of  history.  It  is  in  the  living  ex- 
ample of  the  futUlty  of  genocide.  It  blesses 
national  fortitude.  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  such  a  nation  can  even  in  the  wildest 
of  imagination  be  termed  an  area  or  a 
traditional  part  of  an  entity  geographically 
and  politically  defined  for  but  four  decades. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  that  historical 
state — the  Soviet  Union. 

The  area  known  as  the.  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Ls  composed  preeently  of 
16  so-called  republics.  One  of  these,  the 
largest,  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic,  is  the  only  RepubUc  that  is  in 
major  part  Russian,  but  even  that  Russian 
unit  has  Incorporated  Into  itself  areas  of 
states,  once  free,  or  still  free.* 

In  the  U.S.SJi.  many  tongues  are  spoken. 
There  are  as  many  ctiltures  as  there  are 
peoples.  There  are  UteraUy  himdreds  of 
ethnic  and  racial  and  linguistic  stocks.  All 
these  were  brought  together  in  statehood 
through  subversion  and  aggression.  The 
Kremlin  is  trjrlng  desperately  to  create  a 
"one  nation  with  one  language,  one  people," 
but  this  russifying  effort  betrays  Its  areal 
nature.  Each  of  the  14  Republics  attached 
to  the  Russian  Republic  has  been  forcibly 
annexed.  It  is  a  fabricated,  manufactured, 
multinational,  ersatz  entity,  with  no  his- 
torical background.  It  is  composed  of  once 
independent  nations,  such  as  Armenians; 
and  it  to  remarkable  that  the  Department  of 
State  finds  thto  motley  group  to  be  a  histori- 
cal state,  while  such  nations  as  Armenia. 
Georgia  and  the  Ukraine  which  antedate 
the  establiahment  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
hundreds  and  in  some  cases  thousands  of 
years,  and  that  of  the  founding  of  Russia  by 
at  least  hundreds  of  years  are  thought  to  be 
areas  and  traditional  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Whatever  its  reasons,  the  Rmk  letter  makes 
it  quite  plain  that  the  Incorporated  states  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
American  doctrine  of  self-determination.  In 
thto  apparently  there  to  regrettable  agreement 
with  the  Bolsheviks,  who  say,  according  to 
Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  preeent  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that,  "since  we  have  determined 
that  our  Soviet  to,  by  self-determlnaUon.  not 
an  Imperial  sUte,  no  people  have  the  right 
to  escape  from  it." ' 

ASMKNIA :  HOW  THINOS  HAVE  CHANOCD 

We  can  best  emphasize  the  grotesque 
change  that  to  taking  place  in  American  pol- 
icy by  again  citing  Armenia. 

How  times  have  changed.  In  1015,  the  Ar- 
menian people  were  subjected  to  a  terrible 
ordeal  of  massacre  and  deportaUon  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  conqueror.  Scarcely  2 
years  later,  in  one  of  the  real  miracles  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  the  nation  that  ought 


•As  an  example,  the  Finnish -Karelian 
Republic  was  Incorporated  into  the  R  J'.SJB  Jl. 
in  1066.  but  of  coiu«e  was  a  part  of  free 
Finland  before  its  annexation  by  the  Soviet. 
Other  once-free  states  are  today  wholly  or 
in  part  annexed  by  the  R.F.S3Jt. 

'See  the  text  of  thto  remarkable  speech, 
delivered  before  a  gathering  of  Polish  Ameri- 
cans while  lifr.  Dillon  was  UndersecreUry 
of  Stete  in  the  Elsenhower  Cabinet,  in  Halre- 
nik  Weekly.  Boston.  Oct.  S,  1080. 
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to  ^ve  died  fielded  an  army,  replaced  the  de- 
parted Bussiaa  forces,  fought  iU  oppreascr 
alone,  defeated  him  and,  as  the  proud  "little 
ally"  •  of  the  Western  Powers,  established  it- 
self as  the  "Independent  Republic  of  Ar- 
menia." 

Its  doughty  army,  unaided,  staved  off  a 
Turktoh  offensive  directed  at  the  oU  city  of 
Baku,  on  the  Ca^ian.  thus  preventing  the 
forces  of  Germany,  the  ally  of  Turkey,  from 
receiving  needed  petroletui  supplies.  Ger- 
man, Turk,  English,  French,  and  American 

friend  and  foe  alike— marveled  at  the  cour- 
age of  the  little  Armenian  Army.»  In  recog- 
nition of  Ito  statehood  and  its  contributions 
to  the  Allied  victory,  Armenia  in  1010  was 
given  de  facto  recognition  by  the  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment and  almost  all  the  other  Western 
Powers,  pending  the  deliberations  and  final 
decisions  of  the  Parto  Peace  Conference  re- 
lating' to  the  boundaries,  but  not  the  sov- 
ereignty, of  the  new  republic. 

Armenia  thus  exchanged  diplomatic  rep- 
resentaUves  with  the  American  Government. 
American  aid  poured  into  the  republic.    An 
American  mandate  of  the  nation  was  seri- 
ously propoaed— one  of  the  rare  Instances  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that  a  man- 
date proposiUon  of  thto  type  has  gotten  as 
far  as  the  United  States  Senate— but  waa 
turned  down  only  because  of  the  rising  tide 
of  American   isolationism  directed  against 
what  was  cynicaUy  being  termed  Wilson's 
"globaloney."    The  Independence  of  Armenia 
Wilson  made  one  of  the  principal  platforms 
of  his  14  points,  and  the  President  himself 
actually  executed  at  the  behest  of  the  Allies 
his  celebrated  delineation  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Armenian  Republic  '• — which  included 
what  to  today  the  Armenian  Soviet  Republic. 
as  well  as  other  htotorlcaUy  Armenian  soli 
presently  held  by  Turkey. 

By  1020,  the  Armenian  republic  had  made 
Important  strides  towards  iunellorating  the 
chaotic  conditions  it  had  inherited.    A  na- 
tional democratic  election — the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  Asia  Minor— had  given  the 
Nation  its  popular  government;  Industry  had 
been  established,  the  educational  system  had 
been  prefected.  free  enterprise,  encouraged 
by  the  Government,  was  producing  a  healthy 
economy  and  excellent  future  national  pros- 
pects.     Into    thto    excHlng   atmosphere   of 
national  reconstruction  Intruded  the  Oom- 
mimtot.    An  abortive  May  Revolt  was  sup- 
pressed as  Turkish  pressure  exerted  by  the 
Kemaltot  tide  grew  on  Armenia  and  Turkish 
and  Soviet  dlplomau  met  secretly  in  Mos- 
cow.   Finally,  In  a  Joint  attack.  Soviet  and 
Turkish   forces  attacked   Armenia  and  de- 
stroyed the  democratic  government— even  at 
a   mCMnent   when    Armenian    oOoials   were 
closeted  with  Soviet  representatives  in  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  war.u    Shades  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor!   Fevertoh  In  Its  oplatlc  dream  of  IsoU- 
tlonlsm,  the  West  moved  not  a  h»^nf}  to  save 
Armenia. 

THE   CAPTtVE   WOKLO 


The  terrible  pattern  of  operaUons  which 
wrested  from  the  West  one  of  Its  more  val- 


•The  rimresslon  to  that  of  Clemenceau. 
See  Pasdennadjian's  excellent  study.  "Why 
Armenia  Should  Be  Free,"  Boston.  lOlO. 

•See  especiaUy,  the  memoirs  of  Generato 
Ludendorff  and  von  Sanders.  There  are 
similar  statements  on  record  from  Allenby 
Halg.  Lloyd  George.  President  Wilson.  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau.  and  the  American 
military. 

»  President  WUson  submitted  hto  delinea- 
tion of  the  Armenian  boundaries  through 
the  American  Ambassador  In  Parto  to  the 
Secretariat  General  of  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference on  Nov.  24.  1920. 

'■The  events  of  the  sovletization  of  Ar- 
menia are  graphically  and  accurately  related 
in  Special  Report  No.  6,  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Commimtot  Aggression,  House  of 
Representatives.  83d  Cong..  2d  seas.;  Wash- 
ington, 1955. 


ued  and  deserving  demoermtle  rspiibliaB  was 
to  be  repeated  in  staallar  form  Ummghout 
the  Soviet  na,  of  expanaion.  In  all.  14  in- 
dependent stotes  ftil  to  8oTl«t  sutovcKstoa 
and  outright  miUtary  aggnaslon  mad  are 
now— or  so  we  aia  assured— "traditional 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union"  which  i4>par«atly 
qualifies  as  a  htotorical  state  throu^  ag- 
gression, not  self-determination: 

(1)  Armenia,  Independent  May  28  1018. 
feU  December  2.  loao;  (2)  Azerbaijan  Inde- 
pendent May  29.  1018.  feU  1030;  (3)  Byelo- 
russia, Independent  March  26,  1918.  fell  1021; 
(4)  Cossackla  ( Kuban )^ndependent  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918.  feU  1920;  (6)  Cossackla  (Don). 
Independent  May  6.  1920,  fell  1020;  (6)  Es- 
tonia, Independent  February  24.  1918,  fell 
June  1940;  (7)  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Far  East,  Independent  April  4.  1920.  feU  same 
year;  (8)  Democratic  Republic  of  the  North 
Caucasus,  Independent  May  11,  1918,  fell 
1020;  (0)  Georgia.  Independent  May  26.  1018. 
feU  1020;  (10)  Idel-Ural.  Independent  No- 
vember 12,  1917,  fell  1020:  (11)  Latvia,  inde- 
pendent November  18,  1918.  feU  Jtme  1920; 
(12j  Lithuania.  Independent  February  16* 
191^.  feU  June  1940;  (13)  Turkestan."  inde- 
pendent, April  15,  1922.  fell  later  same  year; 
(14)  Ukraine,  Independent  January  22.  1918 
fell  1920.»* 

These  are  today  outright.  Incorporated  col- 
onlea  of  the  Soviet— captive  states  despite 
the  consUtuUonal  privilege  given  them  to 
secede  from  the  Soviet  Union— something 
which  no  repubUc  has  dared  attempt  to  do  " 

To  these  Imperial  subjects  may  be  added 
the  so-caUed  satellites  In  Europe,  nations  so 
enmeshed  In  the  political,  geopolitical,  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure  of  the  "mother" 
Soviet  Union  as  to  make  their  nominal  inde- 
pendence, as  that  of  the  republic  states— the 
incorporated  sUve  sUtes— a  almple  and  cruel 
mockery. 

In  the  incorporated  captive  states  enum- 
erated above,  there  dwell  about  114  million 
people — of  non-Russian  persuasion.  Thto  fig- 
ure does  not  cover  other  smaller  non-Russian 
tribal  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mastering  Russians  total 
only  about  06  mUUon.  a  perfect  example  of 
a  minority  group  dominating  a  majority— 
and  of  course  a  classic  colonial  syndrome. 

n  we  were  to  take  the  populaUons  of  aU 
the  naUons  menUoned  as  once  free  In  the 
congressional  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion, add  to  them  the  people  of  the  Russian 
Republic,  we  would  find  that  there  are  today 
in  the  Communtot  world  dominated  by  Mos- 
cow 006.822.000  people— approximately  86 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  entire  world. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  of  course  are 
non-Russians. 

Now  then.  If  it  to  American  policy  to  exert 
honorable  power  as  a  factor  In  ensuring  ita 
own  security,  then  It  would  be  wisdom  Itself 
to  aspire  to  the  disintegration  of  such  a  vast 
empire  motivated  today  by  the  Moscow  Com- 
mimtot  dream  of  world  revcMutlon,  an  Ul- 
begotten  anplre  being  gearwl  by  Moscow  for 
the  communlzatlon  of  the  world. 

At  least,  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
act  to  encourage  the  stronger  oongeahnent 
or  Moscow's  hold  over  iU  captives-  nor 
should  it  discourage  the  aspirations  of  the 
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captive  peoples  to  return  to  their  formw 

status. 

If  the  U.8.  Government  is  retailoriac  ita 
oolonisi  thinklog  to  eonfOrm  with  the 
MVhcate  vlskm  that  the  Bovlet  Union  to 
"meUowing"  and  gtven  ttme  it  win  "ma- 
ture." it  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  So- 
viet Union  emerged  from  World  War  n  with 
a  gain  of  363,000  square  miles  of  territory 
and  over  22  milUons  of  people.  The  •man- 
sion of  the  imperial  power  of  Soviet  BiMsia 
has  since  World  War  n  greaUy  aeoelerated. 
at  a  time  when  aceordlng  to  Dr.  Btmche.  the 
Western  colonial  community  has  dwindled 
to  100  million.  Since  the  fonaatian  of  the 
United  NaUons,  aeoording  to  the  — »»*i^  otl- 
dal.  700  milUcm  people  have  ben  freed  of 
colonial  bondage.^  What  Mr.  BondM  did 
not  aay.  however,  to  that  not  one  of  those 
who  have  been  freed  waa  a  former  Soviet 
slave. 

While  oolonialtom  in  the  West  rtimttn.K^ 
to  its  death,  the  cokwitallsm  of  the  Soviet 
expands  and  flourishca. 


f 


"The  Turkestan  Independent  Republic 
has  been  separated  into  four  parts— the 
Kirghla.  Tadhlk,  Uzbek,  and  Turkmen  so- 
caUed  republics. 

*Ftor  intwiesting  added  statistical  data  in 
thto  regard,  see  Ptot.  Bomsa  8mal-etoekl% 
"The  Captive  Matlans." 

'<It  to  signifleant  that  the  Amsnians  re- 
main to  thto  data  the  first  and  only  once-fiw 
nation  integrated  into  the  Soviet  UnUn 
which  successfuUy  revolted  agalnrt  and  es- 
peUed  a  Soviet  Government.  Thto  oocxured 
as  a  result  of  the  tunoxm  r^bntuy  18 
Armenian  revolt.  See  SpecUl  Report  No  8 
(footnote  11,  thto  study) . 


MOIfntXDETKUnifATlOir 

One  would  think  that  the  departmental 
misinterpretation  of  history  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Ukraine.  Armenia,  and  Georgia 
In  connection  with  the  Soviet  would  be  dto- 
turbance  sufficient  to  Amerieans  whose  pa- 
rental nations  are  Soviet  captives,  but  these 
same  Americans  are  equaUy  disturbed  by 
the  failure  of  the  Department  to  take  a 
positive  stand  favoring  the  extension  of  the 
basic  American  precept  of  self-determlna- 
Uon to  the  Incorporated,  once  free  naUons 
of  the  U.SJ3JI.  In  thto  rvgard.  tately  there 
have  been  strong  indlcaUons  that  the  De- 
partment has  rather  hit  upon  a  formula 
bearing  an  interesting  neologtoUc  label— 
"nonpredetermlnaUon." 

According  to  a  Deputy  Asstotant  Secretary 
of  State,  departmental  thinking  goes  some- 
thlnk  like  thto: 

"The  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government  to- 
ward the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  sometimes  has  been 
termed  a  policy  of  nonpredetermlnaUon,  to  In 
fact  a  corollary  of  our  ftmdamental  policy 
favoring  the  right  of  self-determinaticm 
What  thto  poUcy  to  that,  while  oonUnulng  to 
aflirm  our  sympathy  and  support  for  the 
Just  aspirations  of  the  many  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  U.8.  Government  does  not 
presimie  here  and  now  to  define  these  aspira- 
tions as  they  extot.  or  may  develop,  or  to 
prejudge  ttie  political  arrangements  which 
might  be  preferred  by  these  peoples  if  they 
were  free  to  choose  them,  tomorrow,  or  10 
years  hence."" 

Thto  sentiment,  expressed  before  the  same 
gathering  which  had  been  assmred  by  a 
Presidential  message,  that,  "the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment strongly  supports  the  Just  asplra- 
Uons  of  all  peoples  to  national  Independence, 
governments  of  their  own  choosing."  "  led  a 
great  nationalities  newspaper  to  comment 
bitterly: 

"But  the  tone  of  his  [the  Deputy  Asstot- 
ant Secretary  of  State  J  and  the  message  of 
President  Kennedy  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
North  and  South  Poles.  WhUe  President 
Kennedy  speaks  openly  of  the  basic  goal  of 
VS.  foreign  poUcy.  which  pledges  the  sup- 
port  of  all  peoples  In  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  national  Independence,  the  Stata 
I>epartment  pays  Upservlce  to  the  princlfHes 

^  Dr.  Balph'Bunohe,  an  oAdal  of  the  U  S 
United  Nations  delegation,  to  quoted  in  this 
regard  in  the  Washington  Evaninc  Star  Dec 
16.1060. 

M  A  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  be- 
fore the  8th  Triennial  Congress  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Conmilttee  of  America,  on  Oct 
12.  1063.  by  the  Honorable  Carl  T.  Rowan. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub- 
Ue  Affairs.  See  te«  of  speech  in  Svoboda. 
Ukralhlon  Weekly,  Oct.  20. 1963 
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Latvia.  BrtoiiU.  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania, 
■aat  Getmany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
ArmaoU.  Aaarbaijan.  GeorgU.  North  Korea, 
Albania.  Idal-UM.  Tibet.  Ooasackia.  Turkea- 
tan.  North  Vietnam,  and  other  subjugated 
natlooa,  alao  of  the  Russian  people,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  moral  and  legal 
statue  of  Red  totalitarian  control  over  them, 
facU  concerning  conditions  existing  In  those 
nations,  and  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can  aaalst  them  by  peaceful  processes 
in  their  present  plight  and  in  their  aspira- 
Uons  to  regain  their  national  and  Individual 
freedoms."  " 

Only  thus  can  there  evolve  In  Washington 
an  internationalism  of  responsibility. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  KoRncAT] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoko  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEOAT.  Bir.  Speaker.  I 
listened  attentively  to  the  reading  of  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on 
civil  rights,  and  wish  to  say  that  this  is 
a  problem  which  I  do  not  believe  can 
suitably  be  solved  by  legislative  flat- 
rather  it  will  have  to  be  resolved  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  working  with 
reasonable  imderstanding  of  the  Issues 
involved  and  working  in  good  will  and  in 
an  atmosphere  both  of  realism  and 
comity.  I  shall  not  belabor  this  view 
at  this  time,  but  instead  I  want  to  express 
my  relief  over  the  fact  that  the  President 
did  see  fit  to  end  his  message  with  a 
verbal  injimction  against  any  further 
theatrics  or  melodramatic  devices  which 
can  lead  only  to  violence,  sudden  death, 
and  a  deepeiiins  of  the  wounds  that  have 
already  been  inflicted  by  demonstrations 
which  have  gotten  out  of  hand  and 
harmed  rather  than  helped  any  cause 
concerned. 

Frankly.  I  believe  his  appeal  is  tardy 
and  should  have  been  uttered  long  be- 
fore this  time.  On  the  evening  of  June 
13.  I  had  the  (H>Portimity  to  talk  with 
the  President  at  the  White  House  and  in 
the  course  of  our  conversation,  I  stated 
that  I  was  disappointed  that  he  had  not 
stressed  in  his  recent  talks  the  necessity 
for  restraint  and  for  refraining  from 
actions  which  increase  the  tensions  en- 
gendered by  recent  occurrences  through- 
out the  Nation,  not  only  in  the  South 
but  in  other  areas  of  the  country.  I 
pointed  out  that  in  various  areas  in  my 
own  State  of  North  Carolina,  leading 
citizens  of  both  races  have  been  attempt- 
ing quietly  and  legally  to  resolve  some  of 
these  problems  and  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  has  been  attained  is  certainly 
deq>ite  and  not  because  of  the  near-riots, 
actual  riots,  and  demonstrations  which 
have  contained  the  seeds  of  violence  and 
lawbreaking.  and  in  some  instances  have 
flamed  into  deplcnrable  consequences  to 
Ufe,  limb,  and  property.  I  strongly 
ur|ed  the  President  to  call  for  a  suspen- 

*  Unas  30  to  36  p.  4,  and  lines  1  to  S,  p. 
f.  In  oOdal  publication  of  Congressman 
FuxiD'feH.llee.311. 


slon    of    demonstrations    calculated   to 
bring  about  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  the  right  of  people,  and 
this  Is  without  iregard  to  race,  color,  or 
creed,  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Oovemment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  and  certainly  no  one  seeks 
to  abridge  this  right.  But  even  though 
this  right  is  guaranteed,  I  would  consider 
it  the  better  part  of  wisdom  in  the  long 
nm  to  employ  restraint  and  to  refrain 
from  demonstrations  which  may  start 
out  as  peaceable  assemblies  and  end  in 
criminations,  recriminations,  violence, 
and  deteriorating  rather  than  improved 
relations  between  the  races.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  President's  plea 
for  restraint  will  be  heeded  and  that  the 
potential  threat  of  anarchy  may  thereby 
be  avoided. 


GRANTS-IN-AID     TO     STATE     AND 
LOCAL  UNITS  OP  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Fountain  I 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoko. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  a  imiform 
procedure  for  periodic  congressional  re- 
view of  new  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  units  of  government.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  H H.  12565,  which  I  introduced 
In  the  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  as  an 
Improved  version  of  H.R.  7802— a  bill 
which  earlier  had  been  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  by  its  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  fMrs  Dwtxr].  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  ts  introducing 
an  identical  bill.  I  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  the  respon- 
sible and  efficient  use  of  the  grant-in-aid 
as  an  instnmient  of  inteitgovemmental 
cooperation  to  join  in  the  sponsorship  of 
this  legislation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  policy  and  procedure 
whereby  new  programs  for  grant  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  or  to  their  political  subdivi- 
sions which  may  hereafter  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  shall  be  made  the  subject 
of  sufficient  subsequent  review  by  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  flrst,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  grants-in-aid  as  Instruments 
of  Federal-state-local  cooperation  is  im- 
proved and  enhanced:  second,  grant 
programs  are  revised  and  redirected  as 
necessary  to  meet  new  conditions  arising 
subsequent  to  their  original  enactment: 
and,  third,  grant  programs  are  termi- 
nated when  they  have  substantially 
achieved  their  purpose. 

While  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
practical  to  apply  this  bill  to  existing 
grants,  it  is  my  hope  that  these  programs 
will  also  be  reassessed  periodically  by 
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Of  taxation. 

It  is  my  view  that  since  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  have  become  an  established  ele- 
ment in  our  Federal  system  of  Qovem- 
°^^,^.  we  must  exercise  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  strengthen  their  good 


beginning  in  January  1965  would  auto- 
matically terminate  after  5  years  in  the 
event  that  no  expiration  date  Is  specifled. 
This  provision  would  not  apply  in  any 
case  where  a  termination  date,  however 
long,  is  specifled  or  where  the  appli- 
cability of  this  act  has  been  waived  be- 
cause Congress  Intends  to  provide  con- 
tinuing Federal  assistance  in  a  given 
program. 

This  legislation  would  also  establish  a 
standardized  procedure  for  subsequent 
review    by   the   appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  any  new 
grant  program  enacted  for  a  period  of 
4  or  more  years.    During  the  12  months 
preceding  the  expiration  date  of  any 
such  program,  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  would  con- 
duct studies  to  determine,  among  other 
consideraUons.  flrst,  the  extent  to  which 
the  purpose  for  which  the  grant  is  au- 
thorized has  been  met;  second,  the  ex- 
tent to  which   such  program  can  be 
carried  on  without  further  flnancial  as- 
sistance frwn  the  United  States:  and, 
third,  whether  or  not  any  changes  in 
purpose  or  direction  of  the  original  pro- 
gram should  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  justifiable  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  many  of  us  over  the 
tendency  of  grant  programs  to  resist  re- 
orientation or  termination  when  they 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time 
and  have  substantially  served  their  In- 
tended purposes.    This  fact  was  noted 
by    our    Intergovernmental    Relations 
Subcommittee  on  the  basis  of  both  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Federal  grant 
programs    in    1957-68    and    hearings 
specifically  on  the  proposed  legislation 
during  the  last  Congress.    The  difflculty 
of  accommodating  grant  programs  to 
changing  conditions  was  recognized  also 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  in  a  June  1961 
report  entiUed  "Periodic  Congressional 
Reassessment  of  Federal  Grants-in-AId 
to  State  and  Local  Governments."    It 
was  the  Commission's  conclusion  that 
the  most  realistic  approach  to  meeting 
this  problem  would  be  the  enactment  of 
a  general  statute  providing  for  system- 
atic review  and  assessment  of  grant  pro- 
grams that  may  be  enacted  in  the  future. 
My  bill  is  Intended  to  Implement  the 
Commission's  recommendation  in   this 
connection. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  many  important  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Govemocs' 
Conference,  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
"^emments,  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Association 
of  Coimties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
is  neither  unfavorable  nor  favorable  to 
•any  particular  grant  program  or  grants 
in  general.  Rather.  It  is  intended  to 
strengthen  existing  review  machinery 
by  the  establishment  of  a  sjrstemaUc  and 
uniform  procedure  for  the  periodic  re- 
examination of  such  grant  programs  as 
the  Congress  may  in  the  future  enact 


features  and  to  minimtee  anyXruntivp    f  I  ''^^-.fP®*^®''  "^^"^  arises  from 
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or  undermining  effects  they  may  have  I 
believe  this  bill  will  help  achieve  that 
objective. 


tion  require  more  attention.  Similarly 
tile  various  grants-in-aid  for  public 
health  services  should  be  periodically 
revised  in  keeping  with  the  changing 
patterns  of  disease  in  the  United  States 
There  Is  a  further  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Speaker,  which  arises  from 


REVIEW  OP  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN- 
AID 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter, 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
Pleasure  to  join  again  today  with  our 
coUeague,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain],  In  rein- 
troducing a  bill  we  jointly  sponsored  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congress,  providing  for 
mandatory  congressional  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local 
units  of  government. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  legislation  which 
I  believe  can  have  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance in  Improving  our  Federal  system 
and  making  more  effective  the  operations 
o' Congress.    It  is  also  the  kind  of  bill 
which  all  Members  can  conscientiously 
support,  for  its  objective  is  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  uniform  means  of  control- 
Ung  Federal  aid  progAms.    It  is  Intend- 
ed neither  to  encourdge  nor  discourage 
the  use  of  the  grant-On-ald  device,  but 
only  to  improve  it  and  provide  for  more 
orderly  and  regular  congressional  review. 
During    the   previous    Congress,    Mr! 
Speaker,   several   Members   from   both 
sides  of  tile  aisle  joined  us  in  intro- 
ducing identical  bills.    I  hope  that  these 
same  Members  and  many  others  will  do 
so  again  this  year,  for  this  Is  truly  a 
constructive  and  bipartisan  effort. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation 
has  grown— in  fact  and  in  public  aware- 
ness—over the  past  several  years.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  more  than  45  Federal 
grant  programs,  but  aside  from  often 
routine  and  necessarily  limited  review 
through  the  appropriations  process  ttiere 
has  been  no  regularized  procedure  by 
which  the  Congress  determines  whether 
a  particular  program  Is  achieving  its  ob- 
jectives, whether  It  should  be  redirected 
in  emphasis,  or  whether  It  should  be 
terminated  or  extended.  As  a  result, 
some  programs  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness while  others  could  better  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  National,  State,  and 
local  governments  by  undergoing  re- 
orientation to  meet  changing  needs. 

By  way  of  examples,  I  would  suggest 
that  grants-in-aid  for  resident  Instrue- 


at  the  apparent  proliferation  and  con- 
tinuation of  grant  programs  which  serve 
no  important  national  purpose.  If  Con- 
gress is  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
grant-in-aid  method  and  further  the 
good  which  many  such  programs  accom- 
plish, then  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
make  certain  that  for  every  grant  pro- 
gram there  is  a  recognized  national  need 
which  the  program  Is  serving  or  will 
serve  effectively. 

The  present  bill,  whUe  It  Is  restricted 
to  grants-in-aid  which  may  be  enacted 
in  the  future,  may  also  serve  as  a  proto- 
type for  legislation  which  would  apply 
to  grant  programs  now  in  existence. 

Under  the  terms  of  our  bill,  any  new 
grant-in-aid  which  Congress  may  here- 
after enact  would  automatically  expire 
at  the  end  of  5  years,  unless  Congress 
specifically  designated  another  date  or 
expressly  provided  In  the  act  that  the 
program  should  be  a  continuing  one.  At 
the  end  of  4  years  of  the  program  or 
during  12  months  Immediately  preceding 
a  specified  expiration  date,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  of  the  Congress  will  under- 
take a  study  of  the  experience  under  the 
grant  and  determine  whether  to  extend, 
terminate  or  modify  the  program. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  a  lengthy 
history.  The  problem  to  which  it  is  di- 
rected was  the  subject  of  extensive  con- 
sideration by  our  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  during  na- 
tionwide hearings  on  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams in  1957  and  1968.  In  the  report 
adopted  by  the  full  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  we  recommended 
that  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the 
present  bUl  be  incorporated  in  all  new 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

Strong  support  for  this  position  was 
expressed  In  1961  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rdations, 
an  agency  created  by  Congress  In  1059 
to  represent  all  levels  of  government  in 
the  United  States  and  to  study  jqst  such 
problems  of  common  Interest  to  federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  an 
agency  of  which  the  gentieman  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  are  both  members. 
The  Commission's  study  of  the  problem 
resulted  In  a  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress that  a  general  statute  be  enacted 
providing  for  periodic  review,  in  a  uni- 
form and  systematic  manner,  of  new 
grant-in-aid  programs.  The  bill  we  have 
Introduced  today  carries  the  Commis- 
sion's continuing  endorsement. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Vinson,  for  10 
days,  commencing  June  30.   1963,  on 
account  of  oOeial  business. 
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authorise  the  Secretary 
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Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
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der  ite  pisfftuus  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed untfl  Monday.  June  24.  1983.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


ADJOIRMMENT 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


■peed  to:  aeeordingly 
minutes  pjn.) ,  un- 


KJU9UUT1VE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  reUtive  to  s 
proposed  dUposltkm  of  i^tproximately  5.800.- 
000  poxmds  of  waterfowl  feathers  and  down 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpile,  pursuant 
to  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  50  US.C.  98(e): 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Installation  of  unnecessary 
equipment  for  measuring  consumption  of 
electricity  and  gas  in  low-rent  bousing  proj- 
ects administered  by  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Pliumce 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

962.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  rep<Mrt  on 
the  progress  and  accomplishments  of  the 
anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  program,  and  the  cost 
of  the  projecU  up  to  the  end  of  1962.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  87-818:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

953.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  blU  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1959";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


OF     CX>MMnTEES      ON 
liLS      AND      RESOLU- 


BIL 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOBRIS:  Committee  on  Intwior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  976.  A  bUl  to  author- 
ise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
and  add  certain  lands  to  the  Salem  Maritime 
National  Historic  Bite  in  Massachusetts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
Mo.  430) .  Referred  to  the  C<Hnmltte6  of  the 
WlKde  House  on  ttie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  (^mmlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  405.  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  for 
UJS.  participation  in  the  International  Bu- 
reau for  the  Protection  of  Indxistrlal  Prop- 
erty; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  431). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  (m  the  State  of  the  Unl(»i. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaoa.  S.  1359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  432).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Senate  Joint  Resolution  00.  Joint 
reecAutlon  providing  for  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  America  of  an  Instrument 
for  the  amendment  of  the  constituUon  ot 
the  International  Labor  Organization:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  433).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELAMXT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Reaolutlon  409.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  eooslderatlon  of  H.R.  5312,  a  bUl  to 
Increaes  tli*  authorisation  for  appropriation 
for  wwtlnnlng  work  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  with- 


out amendment  (Rept.  No.  434).     Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rulee. 
House  Resolution  410.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HR.  5795,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  fixing  by  the  Postmaster  General,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  of  rates  of  postage  on  fourth - 
class  mail,  and  for  other  purpoees;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  435) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  411.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  OOIS.  a  bill  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  for  proeecution  of 
projects  In  certain  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  other  purpoees; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  436).  Rel 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills 
and    resolutions    were   introduced    and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HJl.  7152.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations,  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suita  to  protect  e»nstltuttonal  rights  in  edu- 
cation, to  estabUsh  a  Commimity  Relations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Conunis- 
slon  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion In  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Emplosrment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  7153.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  construction  and  initial  operation  of 
conununlty  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COOLBT: 

HJl.  7154.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recontract- 
ing  of  conservation  reeerve  contracta  which 
expire  in  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

B.M.  7155.  A  bill  to  facUitate  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Ccsnmlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  7156.  A  biU  to  extand  for  1  additional 
S^ear  certain  of  the  temporary  provisions  of 
PubUc  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress, 
relating  to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  public  schools  in 
federally  Impacted  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  7157.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations,  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  righta  in  edu- 
cation, to  establish  a  Community  Rrtations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  yeaia  the  Conunls- 
sion  on  Civil  Righto,  to  prevent  dlacrii^alna- 
tlon  in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  ^tab- 
llsh  a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  aiid  for  other  pinpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTT: 

H  Jl.  7158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  inequities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

HJl.7150.  A  bin  to  provide  for  periodic 
congraaaUnal  review  of  Wsderal  granta-ln-ald 
to  States  and  to  local  imlta  of  government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJt.7160.    A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Pederal  grants-La-idd 
to  States  and  to  local  unlta  of  government: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HJl.  7161.    A  bill  to  amend  PuMlo  Law  87- 
276,  so  as  to  extend  Ita  provisions  for  8  addi- 
tional years,  to  expand  the  program  under 
that   act    to    provide    for   the   training   of 
teachers  of  all  exceptional  children,  and  for 
other  pxirpoaes;  to  the  CMnmltee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  BCr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  7182.  A  bill  providing  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  basis  of  repreeentaUon  of  States 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  of  ite  citizens 
to  vote,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7168.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  RepresentatlVM  of 
each  of  the  several  States  shall  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  adult  inhabl- 
tanta  of  such  State  whose  right  to  vote  is 
denied  or  abridged;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ORAT: 
H.R.  7164.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Mound  City  National  Cemetery 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
HJl.  7165.  A  bill  relating  to  domesUcaUy 
produced  fishery  producte;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agricultuire. 

ByMr.  HORAN: 
HJl.  7166.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  closing 
nJ^u  ~^^!  **"•  Confederated  Tribes  of  thi 
ColviUe  Indian  ReservaUon ,  preparatory  to 
submission  of  proposed  legislation  for  the 
termination  of  Federal  supervision  over  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  and  their  members,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  H(»ITX>N: 
HJl.  7167.  A   bUl   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpaver 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy^  to 
tne  committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  KTL: 
HJl.  7168.  A  bill  to  save  the  taxpayers  lante 
!?^. "  *?**■  "y  providing  that  the  District 
^^^S^%  may  receive  noncash  grant-in- 
aid  CTedita  for  urban  renewal  projecta  only 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  munlcipaUUei 
and  by  requiring  that  housing  (includinit 
both  residential  and  commercial  structures) 
Inurban  renewal  project  areas  which  is  to 
good  condition,  or  which  can  be  rehabill- 
^^  «•  J-eftored  to  good  condiUon.  shall  not 
be  demolished  or  included  by  the  District  of 
Columbia   Redevelopment  Land   Agenc?  in 
the  acquisition  and  assembling  of  the  reS 
property  in  such  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  *'*«»»"«•*«»  on 

x,=  ®J,1!'-  ^^I-Un*  of  California: 

H.R.  7169.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from 

tax  musical  Instrumente  sold  to  studenta  for 

jchooj  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  a^ 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska- 
B.^^  » '°-  A  biU  to  amend  the  Alaska 
PubUc  Works  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretarr 
of  the  Interior  to  collect,  compromise,  or  re- 
lease  certain  claims  held  by  him  under  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  " 

By  Mr.  WHl'l'l'EN: 

H.R.  7171.    A  biU  to  provide  assistance  to 

certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 

in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Rivor  Road: 

to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works.       """^ 

By  Mr.  WTDLER: 

H.R.  TITO.  A  bill  to  amend  section  208 (k) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern. 
ment  Operations.  «'*^«'«rii 
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By  Mr.  OUVXR  P.  BOLTON: 

#-5^  "**•  *•*•    ^®^*  resolution  provldlna 
for  the  recogniuon  of  the  80th  aimlvecMu^ 
of  the  American  Society  for  Metals:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judl<^. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONOB: 
HJ.  Res.  495.    Joint  res(duUon  propoelns 

?f  ,f2*r?™*'*'  *°  "»•  Constltua<ia^fth; 
United  States  relative  to  equal  righta  for  mm 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ^^ 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  7173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung- 
Liang   Huang;    to   the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H^.  7174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Epifania 
F.-Oamoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 

A  ",^;7"*-  ^  ^"^  '<»  «»•  ""©f  ot  Joeefina 
A.  jmianueva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  V 
Johnson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  S 

HJl.  7177.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  (Charles) 
Chang  Kee  Hong,  his  wife.  Kerm  Soon  Hahz^ 
(Hong),    and    their    minor    daughters    Mi 

Young    Hong;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  7178.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
O  Connor  Swainson;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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DESIGNATION    OP   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 

U.8.  SXNATS, 

Paxsnnirr  Pbo  Tsacpoas. 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  20, 1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 

^   State  of  Indiana,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

CaaLHATDSN. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BAYH  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


C 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphbet.  and  by 
»inanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, June  19.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


senah 

Thursday*  June  20,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  caUed  to  order  by  Hon.  BncH 
Bayh.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  who  in  the  perspective 
wf  ^^e  long  years,  in  spite  of  man's 
blundering,  dost  bring  forth  Thy  right- 
eousness as  the  light  and  Thy  judgments 
as  the  noonday:  As  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic weal,  we  pause  amid  draining  de- 
mands to  acknowledge  Thy  sovereignty 
and  to  pray  for  courage  to  attempt 
power  to  achieve,  and  paUence  to  en- 
dure. 

^^.^  temple  of  a  free  people's  wiU. 
wUt  Thou  guide  with  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing these  public  servants—the  few 
among  the  many— lifted  by  their  fellows 
to  high  pedestals  of  commanding  in- 
fluence. ^ 

By  their  words  and  counsel  may  they 
bring  healing  for  the  open  sores  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  world. 

Forbid  that  when  radiant  human 
hopes  are  flaming  in  the  skies,  we  should 
be  blinded  by  the  smoke  of  our  own 
campflres.    Save  us  from  giving  our- 

^^ffJ^  ?*  **®***  P"*'  »tt»er  than  to 
the  living  future. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Christ, 
whose  truth  is  marching  on.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowing  bill  and 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concvurence  of  the  Senate: 

♦K^"^:?"'-  ^  ^^  ^  "*»**  *^  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau  of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  new  con- 
struction or  alteration  of  veterans'  hospitals- 
and  «~       » 

#  ^d:^-^"^  ^^*^^  resoluuon  to  suspend 
for  the  1084  campaign  the  equal  opportimUy 
requirementa  of  section  S15of  the  Oommuni: 
cations  Act  of  1934  for  legaUy  quaUfled  candl- 
J^J*  the  Offices  Of  P^iSTt  ZS^ce 


mBOLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
foUowing  enroUed  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tion and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore : 

H.R^181.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  certain  municipal,  domestic,  and  Indus- 
trial water  supply  contracta  entered  into  un- 
der the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1989.  and 
for  other  purpoees: 

H.B.  8674.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reeervaUon  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Air  Force  of  oertaln  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  Cuddeback  Lake 
Air  Porce  Range,  Calif.,  for  defense  purpoees; 

H  J.  Res.  180.  Jotot  reeolutlon  to  authorise 
the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  an  ex. 
isting  hydroelectric  project. 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  foUowing  bUl  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  each  read  twice  by  their  tiUes 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

HJl.  4847.  An  act  to  limit  Udt  authority 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  new 
construction  or  alteration  of  veterans'  hos- 
pitals: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Uc Welfare. 

*^;i.^^''*  •'***°*  rwoluuon  to  suspend 
for  Uie  1084  campaign  the  equal  opportunity 
requirementa  of  section  818  of  thiObrnmu- 
nlcations  Act  of  1984  for  legaUy  quaUfled 
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on  Com- 


On  request  ot  Mr.  Humprbt,  and  bjr 
VBUKBdMUtnm  eon  ant;  ittetwinfnte  dartnc 
the  montaic  bojir  w«re  ordered  limited 
to  9  inlnutee. 


COMMITTEE 


cooient. 


Qa  request  of 
unanimous 

on  Air  and 

mltteeooPutaU 
to  meet  during 
todajr. 


tie 


REPORTS    >F  OOMMITTEES 


Tlie  folkmlac 
were  mknUttod 


.fTM.  Aa 

at  tb« 
rata  sad  ot 
(Sept.  No.  381). 
By  i» 


BTBDof  Vlrgia^  from  tta*  Ooia* 

wtthout  ■■Mwrtiawl: 

to  ptofkto  a  l-fMr  «ac* 

i^TsMng   oorporat*  lunaal 

certain  «zc1m  tax  rates 


8.  SI.  A  bm  to 
Acrteulture  to 


la  the  Miiliiiin 
as  the  Foie 
»t):aBd 

8. 1988.  A  Mn  to 
Cache  National 

By  Ux.  JO] 
on  Afilevlture  aad 
ment: 

S.  400.  A  bin 

oc  laea 


(for  Mr.  IMnjun). 

oa  Afiteultiire  am  For- 

iSBt: 

mthwlae  the  Seeretarj  ot 

to  the  State  of 

over  thoee  lands  vtth- 

NaUoaal  Potest  known 

District   (Bspt.  No. 


re  Inqulah 
Jurlsdlel  Ion  otv 


Vn  est, 
>HN81  ON, 


BOUJUID, 


"peai  ats' 
Agi  leulttiral 
MSe<  (] 
HQLLAID, 


By  ifir. 

on  Agriculture  and 
ment: 

S.  581.  A   bill   to 
deflntUoai  of 
feet  under  the' 
or  1938,  ae  amendM 

By  Ux 

on  Agriculture 
lasnts: 

8.881.  A  bUl  to . 
Adjustment  Act  ol 
dltlonal  yean  the 
mttting  the  lease 
acreage  allotaaents 

By  Ux.  JOanAN 
the  Oonunlttee  on 
without  amendmexft 

8. 808.  A  bm  to 


oC  Alaska  (B^^ 
.40.  An  act 


Ik. 


(Baitt.  No.  888) 
By  Ut.  JAOKSOB . 


Interlar  and  Insola 
ment: 

8. 1088.  A  btU  to! 
of  the  Ihtaster  to 
the  Great  fane 
glnla  fior  artmlnistAtton 
the 
and  for 


OP  STATEMENTS 
BOX7R 


MEETING  DURING 


Mr 


HuxPBwnr,  and  by 
.  the  Suboommlttee 
FiAutlaQ  of  the  Com- 
Woffcs  WMhotho^ind 
sesskm  of  the  Senate 


reports  of  eommlttees 


add  certain  lands  to  ths 
Utah  (Rept.  No.  388). 
ttom  the  Committee 

Ftareetry.  without  amend- 


estabUah   penalties   for 
aTal]abI»-4er  leUevlng 
tton  and  matntenaaee  of 
<fEUpa.No.3e4). 

tram  the  Committee 
Forestry,  without  amend- 


extend  for  3  yean  the 
wtaldi  is  now  in  ef- 
AdjuBtment  Act 
(Bept.  No.  385) . 

from  the  Committee 
Forestry,  with  amend- 


amend  the  Agricultural 


1038  to  extend  for  3  ad- 
preeent  provisions  per- 
and  transfer  ot  tobacco 
(B^LNb.  388). 
of  North  CaroUiu.  from 
ilgrlcultuK  and  Forestry, 


nut  Me  for  a  program  of 

4  nrekifaaent  in  the  State 

'    387):  and 

to   assist    the   States    to 

faeUttles  for  reeearch  at 

experlBient  stations 


from  the  C<»nmlttee  on 
Affairs,  with  an  amend- 


authorize  the  Secretary 

•  equln  through  exchange 

"    In  the  State  ot  Vir- 

in  connection' with 

Mamcrial  Parkway. 

(Bept.  No.  388). 


BIIX8  QfTRODOCXD 

Bills  were  latrodaoed.  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  nnandnoui  eonsent.  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawan   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Booos) : 
8. 1751.  A  htn  to  authorise  the  Admin- 
istrator of   Oeneral   Senrlcee   to   convey  a 
certain  parcel  of  land  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  for  otlier  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oorermnent  Operations 
By    Mr.    MONRONST: 
8. 1718.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert  C. 
Gibson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


pro  >erty 


CONCrURRENT  RESOLUTION 
FAVORING    THE    SUSPENSION    OR 
WITHHOLDING  OF  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  JAVm^  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MbtSB)  submitted  a  concurrent  res<du- 
tlon  (S.  Coa  Res.  50)  favoring  the 
sumenslon  or  withholding  <rf  foreign  as- 
sistance from  oountrtes  engaging  In  ac- 
ttvltlee  which  endanger  the  security  and 
Independence  of  the  United  States  or 
other  countries  rec^ving  such  aid,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Tor- 
eign  Relatl<HM. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javrrs.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION 
AMENDMENT  BY  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  OF 
STATUTE      OF     THE      INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT  OF  JUSTICE 
Mr.  LONG  of  LoiriaHma  submitted  a 
resoluUon  (S.  Res.  166)  favoring  amend- 
ment by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Cburt  of  Justice,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Lowo  of 
Louisiana,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


WITHHOLDINa  OF  FOREIGN  AID  AS- 
SISTANCE  IF  FUNDS  ARE  USED  TO 
SUPPORT  HOSnU!  AGGRESSIVE 
ACTnON  AGAINST  ANOTHER 
COUNTRT--AMSNDMENT  TO  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Bfr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  MotSK]  I  submit  a  conciurent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  suspend  or  withhold 
foreign  aid  assistance  from  any  country 
If  he  determines  that  the  cotmtry  is  us- 
ing the  aid  it  receives,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  support  hoetUe  aggressive 
aetloQ  against  another  country  also  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  directed  to  the  debate  which  we 
had  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some 
days  ago  relating  to  the  situation  be- 
tween the  Utaited  Arab  Republic  and  b- 
rael.  As  I  shall  be  testifying  before  the 
Oommittee  cm  Foreign  Relations  on  this 


subject,  the  Senator  tscm.  Oregon  [Mr 

MoasB]  and  I  deeiaed  It  proper  to  submit 
a  sense  wohitlnn  on  the  aubject. 
I  submit  alao  aa  amendment  to  the 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  The  amend- 
ment Is  sponsored  by  myself  together 
With  Senators  Motss,  Cas«,  Scott, 
KucHKL,  and  Saltonstall.  Tfhe  amend- 
ment would  bar  assistance  to  any  coimtry 
which  would  be  enabled  thereby  to  take 
aggressive  action  against  other  countries 
also  receiving  US.  aid.  unless  the  Presi- 
dmt  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the 
restriction  should  be  waived  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

I  understand  fully — perhaps  as  well  as 
any  Senator— the  thrust  of  our  foreign 
aid  program.  I  have  fought  for  it  since 
I  was  nrst  in  the  other  body  in  1946  and 
1949. 

One  of  our  strongest  weapons  in  help- 
ing the  developing  naticms  of  the  world 
to  security  and  Independence  on  the  side 
of  the  free  world  Is  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  Public  Law  480.  These 
are  the  means  by  which  we  can  ^eetlve- 
ly  resist  Communist  infiltration  and  ag- 
gression and  turn  back  its  inroads  into 
the  posiUon  of  the  free  world. 

But  while  we  focus  on  this  important 
goal,  we  should  not  minimize  or  ignore 
the  actions  of  those  ni^tlons  which  may 
misuse  our  funds  to  strengthen  their  hos- 
tile acts  against  other  countries  whom  we 
are  also  aaslsttaiff. 

It  has  become  evident  that  we  can  no 
longer  give  unconditional  assistance  to 
foreign  governments  which  use  it  to  de- 
velop a  military  potential  which  threat- 
ens the  basic  objective  of  our  policy.  We 
cannot  succeed  In  our  effort  for  peace 
in  a  free  world  If  we  continue  to  assist 
those  whose  actions  undermine  it. 

The  misuse  of  our  aid  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  given  documentation 
to  the  need  for  legislation  in  this  area. 
In  recent  months  tension  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  considerably  increased  by 
huge  Soviet-bloc  arms  shipments  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  by  the  coun- 
try's aggressive  acts  against  other  coun- 
tries tn  that  region.  Revolution  in 
Yemen,  riots  in  Jordan,  and  anti-Oovem- 
ment  demonstrations  in  Iran  are  among 
the  hostile  acts  for  which  the  United 
Arab  R^ublic  is  reqx>nsible. 

Egypt's  principal  cxop — long  staple 
cotton— has  been  mortgaged  to  the  So- 
viet-bloc countries  to  obtain  expensive 
modem  weapons.  This  cotton  could 
have  "contributed  substantially  toward 
providing  the  food  and  hnuslng  and 
higher  living  standards  which  are  needed 
by  Egypt's  millions  of  underprivileged 
people.  The  military  eetablishment  of 
Egypt  has  undergone  vast  changes  since 
1956  and  by  not  placing  conditions  on 
our  massive  aid  program  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  we  are  In  effect  aiding 
and  abetting  Nasser's  war  machine. 

I  feel  it  necessary  that  we  condition 
our  aid  on  acticms  which  will  matnt^t^ 
the  peace  and  will  not  endanger  the 
security  of  others.  We  must  give  the 
President  maximum  flexibility  In  these 
delicate  areas,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  allow  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  be  negated 
by  any  potentially  hostile  f  oroe. 


;^ 
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We  cannot  be  mawkish  about  foreign 
aid.  mudi  as  we  realize  Its  fine  char- 
acter. It  thwarts  and  distorts  the  fine 
character  If  we  aOow  It  to  be  misused  in 
this  way. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  lib. 
Kbaxiko]  I  understand  is  aimilarly 
mindedln  thlsarea.  I  hope  that  we  can 
Join  together  with  others  in  a  real  elTort 
to  Include  these  limiting  provisions  in 
the  foreign  aid  act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  and  the 
amwidment  wlU  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  concurrent  resohiUon  (S.  Con 
Res.  50)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Beaolved,  by  tA«  Senute  (the  Bouse  of  Reo- 
Tf?*^'  ooncitrrtn^) ,  That  It  is  the  seSe 
of  the  Congreee  that  the  President  ahauTlS- 
pend  or  wlthhoUl  aseistanbe  from  any  coun- 
try organteaUon  or  body  eUgU>le  to  receive 

rST^'L^^*"."''*  Foreign*Asrt.tanSlrt 
?iJ!St  "^l  "^*  ***•  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assietanoe  Act  if  he  deter- 

SSr»S*L""'^w,~""*^-  «-«»nlzation  or 
body  wlU  be  enabled  thereby  to  utUiae  Its 
own  resources  to  further  military  aggree- 
•ion.  subversion  or  other  hoetUe  acta^ch 

Sf^STJ^^T"^*^  "**  independence  of 
the  United  States  or  other  countries  receiv- 
ing aid  undM-  such  Acts. 
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The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr 
JAVire  (for  himself.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Case' 
Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Saltonstaix,  and  Mr 

further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
Printed,  as  foUows: 

That  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  ot  1961.  as  amended,  is  ajiended^ 
adding  at  the  end  of  Section  620  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows  : 

"(1)  Notwithstanding    any    other    provl- 

und*r  tlf.r' A". "•'»*^<*  •»»"  be  furnished 
under  this  Act.  as  amended,  or  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  to  any  country,  government  agency 
or  government  subdivision  which  wlU^  en- 
abled thereby  to  utilize  ite  own  reeourcee  to 
further  military  aggression.  subveretoT  or 
otlier  hostUe  acts  which  endanger  tlie  secu- 
rity and  Independence  of  the  United  SUtes 
9^  °^J"countTleB  receiving  aid  under  this 
Act.  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  unless  the  President  finds  and  promnUv 
Z^^  *?,  ***.  ^°»^8re88  that  such  walvM  is 
to  the  national  security  interest  and  the  rea- 
eons  therefor." 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  BY  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBIiY  OP  UNITED  NA- 
TTONS  OF  THE  STATUTE  OP  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUS- 
TICE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  submitting  today  a  resoluUon 
so  far  reaching  in  Its  scope  that  it  could 
result  in  one  of  the  greatest  strides  ever 
taken  toward  a  lasting  world  peace. 

•nils  resoluUon  would  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Instruct 
our  representative  at  the  United  NaUons 
to  Introduce  in  the  General  Assembly  a 
plan  to  be  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
of  America  for  reoonsUtution  of  the  Ih- 
ternatlonal  Court  of  Justice,  to  give  It 
uniform  compulsory  Jurisdiction  over  aU 


naUons,  without  undue  surrender  of  their 
sovereignty. 

This  plan  was  devised  by  Eberhard  P. 
Deutsch.  a  naUonally  known  New  Or- 
leans lawyer  and  student  of,  and  writer 
on,  mtemaUonal  law,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  member,  and  is  presently  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  AssociaUon's 
Standing  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law 
through  United  Nations.  Mr.  Deutsch's 
plan  Is  described  by  htoi  in  the  leading 
article  of  the  current  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  AssociaUon  Journal.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACniNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  I  also  ask 
that  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  dated  Thurs- 
day. May  2,  1963,  indicating  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  be  di^x»ed  to  go 
•long  with  this  proposal,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectton.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  several  years  I  have  Insisted 
upon  retention  of  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion to  the  statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.    During  tliis  period.  I 
have  worked  with  Mr.  Deutsch  in  the 
formulation  of  his  plan  for  reconstitu- 
tion  of  that  Court,  and  have  studied  his 
final  plan  carefully.    It  does  not  con- 
template repeal  of  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion, but  will  meet  the  problem  in  a  dif- 
ferent fashion  when,  as,  and  if  the  new 
plan  should  be  adopted  and  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  Including  all  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Sufllce  it  to  say  for  the  moment.  Mr. 
President,  that  my  study  of  Mr 
Deutsch's  plan  has  convinced  me  that 
it  should  be  enth^ly  acceptable  to  the 
United  States,  and  that,  under  Its  pro- 
visions, the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice can  become  a  realistically  effective 
instrumentality  for  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  world  peace  through  the 
rule  of  law. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century.  In  the  seareh  for  world  peace 
currents  which  started  in  the  early  14th 
century  have  been  surging  toward  a 
permanent  international  tribunal  for 
effective  adjudication  of  disputes  among 
nations. 

Neither  the  permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  established  in  1922  un- 
der the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  nor  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  founded  in  1945  under  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  has  reaUy 
achieved  any  definitive  progress  toward 
permanent  peace. 

^  The  frustration  of  purpose  of  these 
tribunals  can  be  traced  at  once  to  the 
fact  that  their  Jurisdiction  has  been  de- 
pendent on  consent  of  the  litigants 
which  might  be  withheld  altogeUier.  or 
might  be  given  subject  to  crippling  res- 
ervations, such  as  our  own  Connally  rea- 
^aUon.  under  which  our  acceptance  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  excludes 
such  matters  as  we  ourselves  consider  to 
lie  within  our  own  domestic  sphere. 
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At  the  present  time,  of  Uie  110  member 

states  of  the  Uhited  Nations,  lees  than  40 
have  any  deelaratioa  of  record  at  all  of 
•dherenceto  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  aiKl  of  these,  only  2  or  3  are  en- 
tirely unoondltionaL 

It  must  be  cwieeded,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  majority  of  nations  of  the  world 
have  wlUiheW  their  declarations  of  ad- 
liflf*^  '"?**  ****  ^«»*  •Itogether.  and 
SShS***ff.JS*  *'  "*  '«nalnder  'have 
SS??*  *?^  unconditional  declara- 
ti(ms,  for  three  principal  reasons. 

«J^,  "i*'  n*tton8  have  heslUted  to 
agree  in  advance  to  submit  their  impor- 
Jl?  .i^T^H*'^  interests  to  ttie  Court 
for  adjudication— as  stated  by  Professor 
lAuterpacht,  later  Judge  Sir  Hersch 
lyiiterpacht  Of  tbe  International  ^rt 
^nnS'iS^^  ^^  apprehension  ttiat  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  expose  such  inter- 
wts  to  Uie  risks  of  decision  by  Judges 
J^^partiahty  is  regarded  as^b- 

ah'?*^'  ^"^  lias  been  an  understend- 
^^iir~^**  on  the  pert  of  U»e  so- 

nationifd  tribunal.  ""  "»  "y  mier- 

Third  and  finally,  there  has  been  an 
especially  marked  in^LStrS  JS 
nations  to  entrust  a  mereaSSStTof  a 
quorum  of  an  Intematlonid^Surt  ^th 
SfPo^w- to  determine  whether  a  liatter 

aveiy  within  its  own  domestic  Jurisdir. 
Uon.  falls wlUita the ne^e^^^^ll 
international  adjudication  '*""*'**'»•« 
For  some  years,  Mr.  President  as  I 
have  stated,  Mr.  Deutsch  has  teen  In- 
gaged  in  preparation  of  his  plan  which 
^ovides  for  reconstitutton  crfS  Ser- 
pational  Court  of  Justice  ao  Uiat  ^wOl 
be  composed  of  disinterested  Judges  wS 
have  compulsory  Jurisdiction  otS  ^ 
JusticiaWe  intematSSlSitr^S 
S^  natioruj.  and  may  oonfide^S 
tiTJsted  to  deny  its  own  right  to  adjudl- 

^iL**^"'**"*  *«»""'  a"  wittiout^due 
^un^  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  S 

Reconstitution  of  the  Court  can  be  ac- 
J^/^«;  only  by  amendmS?  ?f  Tts 

tmrds  of  the  members  of  the  General 
^mbly"  of  the  United  iSSoSj^ 
ratification,  "in  accordance  wito  thSr 
constitutional  processes  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  in- 
cludmg  all  the  permanent  memlSni^ 
the  Security  CouncU."  """"^^s  oi 

My  resolution  proposes  that  the  Senate 
^^^\  the  President  of  tiie  uSJS 
States  to  instruct  this  country's  renre- 
sentative  to  tiie  United  NaS^  to^ 
in  our  behalf  to  ttie  United  Nations  for 
i?,  <»J^*<^fa«on  a  complete  new  text 
?  1^^.  Statute  of  ttie  International 
Court  of  Justice.  A  draft  of  Uiis  new 
statute  is  annexed  to  Uie  resolution,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
Priiited  in  tiie  Rkobo  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  briefly,  and  in  broad 
outline,  this  plan  for  reoonsUtution  of 
the  International  Court  of  Jostioe.  pro- 
Wdea  that: 

F^rst.  The  Judges  of  the  Court  are  to 
be  appointed  for  life,  and  that  they  and 
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their  wires  oriuebands  are  to  become 
citlsefia  of  tlie  D  ittod  NatkMM  with  dlplo- 
matie  twimimtft «  in  all  countries. 

Second.  A  pli  a  to  jurladiettoa  of  the 
Court  on  the  gra  imd  that  the  eootroreny 
under  consider  tion  is  one  within  the 
domestic  Juried  etlon  of  the  State  mak 
ln«  the  plea,  oo  ild  be  overruled  only  by 
coneiirrenoe  of  0  Judges  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  meml  ership  of  the  Court. 

Third.  The  rif  ht  of  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Secux  ty  Council  to  veto  a  de- 
cision of  that  be  dy  as  to  enforcement  of 
a  decree  of  the  Court  on  ajH^eal  to  the 
Council,  would   w  recognised  expressly. 

Fourth.  Reser  rations  would  not  be  al- 
lowed in  ratiftations  of  the  statute. 
which  wooHL  gvs  the  Court  uniform 
compulsory  JiiH|  dlcti<m  under  its  terms 
as  written.  ov«r  all  members  of  the 
United  Natioiis^ 

Mr.  Pieside&(  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
that  in  order  foi  any  plan  for  a  perma- 
nent intematioi  al  tribunal  to  be  really 
effective,  there  i  tust  sooner  or  later  also 
be  an  effective  ilan  for  universal  dis- 
armament. whJc  1 1  concede  can  neither 
be  aeoompUshed  nor  maintained  realisti- 
eally  except  suh  act  to  effecUve  interna- 
tional c<mtro]s. 

Nevertheless,  ifr.  President,  it  is  my 
firm  ocmvletion  that  the  proposed  re- 
vised statute  fo-  recoostitution  of  the 
International  Oo  irt  of  Justice  wiU  go  far 
toward  sftslnme  tt  of  the  "Purposes  and 
l»rlneiples"  of  tb » United  Nations,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  fir  It  article  of  the  charter 
for  "preventton  md  removal  of  threats 
to  the  peaoe."  t  irongh  "adjustment  or 
settlement  of  ini  emattonal  dilutes"  in 
"oonfonnity  witl  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  intemat  anal  law." 

Mr.  President,  I  accordhigly  submit 
the  propoeed  ree  dution,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  draft  r  ssohition  for  introduc- 
tion in  the  Gei  cral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  1 1th  a  copy  of  the  draft 
revised  statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  JusUee  to  effect  the  proposed 
reconstitutlon  of  the  tribunal:  and  ask 
toe  resohition  be  referred  to  the  Ptoreign 
Relations  Comm  ktee  for  consideration 

The  ACTINO  >RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolition  wiU  be  received 
•nd  approprlatel  r  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  th  s  resolution,  the  draft 
resolatlon.  and  tt  e  draft  revised  statute 
will  be  printed  i;  i  the  Rkcokd. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  166).  draft 
resolution,  and  trie  draft  revised  statute 
were  referred  to  1  be  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  as  follows  : 


ibe 


'  OMM-al 


Reaoived.  That   _ 
PrMMantto  lastniot 
raamtetlT*  to  th« 
due*  Into  th* 
<>«iTor  to  affaet  _ 
draft  rMcavtkm  to 
International  Cknirt 
tuta  that  tribunal 
terma  of  the   „,^ 
Statute  ot  thm  Coar\ '. 


Senate  requesu  the 

the  United  States  R^- 

Tnlted  Nations  to  intro- 

Aeeembly,  and  to  en- 

of,  the  annexed 


M  option 


miend  the  Statute  of  the 

of  Justice,  to  reeonstl- 

In  accordance  with  the 

test   of   a   revised 


appended 


RaBOLxmoir 

Ul»»«»    IfATlDm    ^-     — 
OT    *RB    iMTOUf  AT  Olf  AX. 


flfteca 


Oonsldsrlng  that 

During  th* 
of  the  Unttad 
ute  of  the 
many  nations  have 
tloa  of  the 


Matlo  ts  __ 
Xntemai  lonal 


oompuiiory 


OsmaAi.  AsancBLT  of 

'  r*>    AlOMD    TH«    STATtm 

CJoinrr  of  Jttstice 


TMtfs  since  adoption 

Charter  and  the  Stat- 

nal  Court  of  Justice 

f^elarsd  their  reoognl- 

Jurisdiction  of  the 


Court  only  conditionally,  and  many  have 
not  declared  their  recognition  of  such  Juris- 
diction at  all.  as  contemplated  under  Arti- 
cle 36  of  the  Statute; 

Becognlirtng  thai. 

By  reason  of  non-acceptance  of  compiil- 
sory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  by  many  na- 
Uona,  and  conditional  acceptance  thereof 
by  many  others,  the  effecUveness  of  the 
Court  has  been  hindered,  both  directly  and 
Indirectly,  through  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  requiring  the  placing  of 
parUes  in  a  position  of  equality  before  the 
Court; 

Believing  that 

Such  non-acceptance  and  conditional  ac- 
ceptances have  been  based  on  doubts  as  to 
the  Imparttallty  of  an  international  court 
oompoMd  of  Judges  with  national  allegiances 
serving  for  limited  terms,  fear  of  adjudica- 
tion of  Inherently  domesUc  Issues  on  the 
assumption  that  they  lose  their  character 
as  such  simply  becaxise  they  affect  inter- 
national relations,  and  uncerialnty  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  compulsory  subvalssion  to 
determination,  by  such  a  Judicial  tribunal, 
of  compulsory  submission  to  determination. 
by  such  a  Judicial  tribunal,  of  righto  and 
llabUltles  of  natlMis  vU-a-vU  each  other  and 
the  United  Nations,  rather  than  by  diplo- 
matic negotiation,  with  possible  ultimate 
resort  to  force; 

Remembering  that 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  and  to  that  end  to  take 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion and  removal  of  threato  to  the  peace,  and 
f<w  the  suppression  of  acta  of  aggression  or 
other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring 
about  by  peacefid  means,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  ot  Justice  and  interna- 
tional law,  adjustment  or  setUement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  or  situations  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace;  and 

Convinced  that 

Threato  to  world  peace  may  be  removed, 
and  that  permanent  peace  may  be  achieved 
within  a  framework  of  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice and  international  law,  by  amending  the 
statuto  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
to  eliminate  the  possibUlty  of  the  Influence 
of  national  Interesto  therefrom,  by  minimiz- 
ing the  possibility  of  adjudication  of  inher- 
entiy  domestic  Issues  therein,  and  by  provid- 
ing that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  shall 
be  uniform  and  c<Hnpulsory  as  to  interna- 
tional dilutes  among  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  each  to  stand  as  to  every 
other  in  a  position  of  eqiulity  before  the 
Court: 

We.  the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
do  now  amend  the  SUtute  of  the  Intorna- 
tlonal  Court  of  Justice,  adcH>ted  in  1946,  to 
whlrfi  reference  diall  hereafter  be  made  as 
"the' former  Statute",  to  read  as  follows; 

"PROPOSED   KEVI8XD   STATtTrE    OF    THE    INTCRNA- 
TIONAL  COUST  OF  JUSTICE 

"Article  I 
"Constitution 
"The  International  Court  of  Justice  estab- 
lished by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
as  the  principal  Judicial  organ  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  shall  be  constituted,  and  shall 
function,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  present  revised  Statute. 

'  "Article  II 
"Composition  of  the  Court 
"1— The  Coiirt  shall  be  composed  of  a 
body  of  Independent  Judges,  nationals  at 
ttie  time  <rf  their  election,  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  elected  from  among  per- 
sons of  high  moral  character,  who  possess 
the  quallfleaticms  reqtilred  in  their  re^Mctive 
countries  for  appointment  to  the  hlghsat  Ju- 
dicial offices,  or  are  JurisconsiUts  of  r»c- 
ognlzed  competence  In  international  law 


"3— The  Court  ahaU  eoDslst  of  fifteen 
members,  no  on*  of  whom  shall,  at  the  time 
of  his  eleotlcm.  be  less  tbrnn  fifty-three  oat 
man  than  sizty-^ght  years  of  age.  and  no 
two  of  whom  shall  have  been  of  the  same 
national  origin.  A  person  who.  for  purposes 
of  membership  on  the  Court,  oould  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  of  more  than  <me  State, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  national  of  that 
one  in  which  he  ordinarily  exercises  civil 
and  political  righto. 

"Article  in  ' 

"Election  of  Judges 
"1 — The  membov  of  the  Court  shall  be 
elected  for  life,  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  CouncU,  from  a  list  of  persons 
nominated  by  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  all  as  provided  hereunder. 

"2 — ^The  members  of  the  Court,  serving  as 
such  upon  ratification  of  the  present  revised 
Statuto,  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been  elected 
for  life  under  the  terms  of  the  present  re- 
vised Statuto,  with  tenure  for  determina- 
tion of  their  retirement  pensions,  as  of  the 
date  of  their  orlgliwl  election  to  member- 
ship on  the  Court. 

"3 — ^Promptiy  following  the  occurrence  of 
any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Court,  or  In  anticipation  of  a  forthcoming 
vacancy  to  occur  by  resignation  or  retire- 
ment, the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  invite  each  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  nominate,  within 
thirty  days,  for  each  such  vacancy,  not  more 
than  two  persons  of  any  nationality,  quali- 
fied, and  In  a  position,  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Court. 

"4 — The  Secretary-General  shall  prepare 
a  list^  In  alphabetical  order,  of  all  of  the 
persons  so  nominated,  and  shall  submit  this 
list  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the 
Security  CouncU.  which  bodies  shall  proceed, 
independentiy  of  one  another,  to  elect  a 
member  of  the  Court  to  fill  each  vacancy 
thereon. 

"6 — At  each  election  to  membership  on 
the  Court,  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  re- 
flect in  the  Court  as  a  whole,  a  compoeite 
of  the  principal  civilizations  and  legal  sys- 
tems of  the  world. 

"6 — The  nominee  or  nominees,  equal  in 
ntmiber  to  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  to  be 
mied,  obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
and  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  In  both  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly,  shaU  be  elected:  provided 
that  only  the  eldest  among  nominees  who 
are  nationals  of  the  same  State,  and  who 
may  have  received  such  nimiber  of  votes, 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  so  elected. 
"7 — If,  after  the  flrst  meeting  held  for 
such  election,  one  or  more  seato  remain  to 
be  filled,  a  second  and.  If  necessary,  a  third 
meeting  shall  take  place. 

"8 — If.  after  the  third  meeting,  one  or 
mbre  seats  still  remain  unfilled,  a  Joint  Con- 
ference consisting  of  six  members,  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  and  three 
by  the  Security  CouncU.  may  be  formed  at 
any  time  at  the  request  of  either  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  Security  Council,  for  the 
piu-pose  of  choosing,  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Confer- 
ence, one  name  for  each  seat  stiU  vacant 
for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  for  their  respective  ac- 
ceptances. 

"9 — I'  the  Joint  Conference  is  unanimously 
agreed  on  any  qualified  person,  he  may  be 
elected  even  thou^  he  was  not  Included 
in  the  list  of  nomlitations  submitted  by  the 
Secretary-General  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  as  hereinabove 
provided. 

"10 — If  the  Joint  Conference  should  not 
be  successful  In  proctuing  an  election,  it 
shall  so  advise  the  General  Assembly  and 
**»•  Security  CouncU.  and  those  members  of 
the  Court  who  shall  already  have  been 
elected  shaU  proceed  to  fin  the  vacant  seat 
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-  by  Mlaetkm  from  *»»>nng  those 
nominees  who  have  ototataed  any  votes 
•tthsr  m  the  Osnsral  Assembly  or  m  the 
Security  OwmeO.  in  ttie  event  of  any 
eqnaUty  «C  vote*  among  the  Judges,  the 
eldest  Judge  shall  hav*  a  easting  vote. 

-11— Any  vote  of  the  Seeorlty  Council, 
whether  for  the  election  of  Judges,  or  for  the 
appointment  of  members  of  a  Joint  Confer- 
ence, shall  be  taken  without  any  distinction 
between  permanent  and  non-permanent 
members  of  the  Security  CouncU. 

"Article  IV 
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fuU  Ooxirt.  imder  the  provisions  of  sactlan  4\^  -*.i::jrh»  ^i.^  «#  «>.  .,^ .__ 

Of  Article  XVI  Of  th.  p«m„t  r^.i^'^S^J  ^i^5^^fSL2J*lJ2£y^*^S»? 

mendatlQn  of  the  Court,  and  tu» 


"ClvU  Status  Of  Judges 
"1— Each  person  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  Court  shall,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  his  aoocmluu  to  office  as  such,  renounce 
his  or  her  allsglance  to  the  State  of  which 
he  or  she  was  a  national  when  elected,  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  become  ipso  facto 
for  his  natural  lifetime,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"a — ^Tlie  qiouse  of  each  member  of  the 
Court  shall,  as  of  the  date  of  the  Judge's 
accession,  be  deemed  to  have  renounced  (his 
or)  her  aUegiance  to  the  State  of  which  she 
was  a  national  whei^  the  Judge  was  sleeted 
and  shall,  during  tike  lifetime  of  such  mem- 
ber of  the  Court,  and  for  two  years  there- 
after, be  deemed  to  hold  United  Nations  dti- 
aenshlp:  but  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
term  <rf  two  years,  such  spouse  shaU  be  obU- 
gated  to  take,  and  shall  be  eligible  for.  citi- 
zenship In  any  State  of  her  choice,  and  she 
shall  thereupon  surrender  her  United  Nations 
passport  to  the  Secretary-General. 

"3 — ^Members  and  former  members  of  the 
Court,  and  their  spouses  who  shall  be  deemed 
to  hold  United  Nations  citizenship  as  in  the 
present  Statute  provided,  shall  receive  pass- 
ports as  such  from  the  Secretary-General 
and  may  freely  enter  Into,  reside  In.  and 
depart  from,  any  State  which  Is  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations:  and  they  shall  en- 
Joy  diplomatic  prlvUeges  and  hnmunltles  In 
all  such  States. 

"♦—■»<=*»  Judge  of  the  Court,  and  the 
spouse  of  each  Judge,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
nis  or  her  national  domlcUe  at  the  seat  of 

com  and  his  spouse,  as  long  as  they  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  Na- 
*l.°^w*^'°  ****  present  Statute  provided, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  his  (or  her)  national 
domlcUe  at  his  permanent  residence;  In  each 

^t^  ^J.'^  "•  ^"^  "°  farther  than,  his 
United  Nations  citizenship  and  his  diplo- 
matic status  and  Immimlties  do  not  fiUly 
fi°Im?r  ****"*  ^^  personal  status,  righto  and 

"6— Whenever  the  Court  determines  that 
any  person  who  is  related  by  blood,  marriage 
or  adoption  to  a  member  thereof  Is  being 
subjected  to  or  threatened  with  dlscrlmlnji- 
tory  treatment  by  the  State  In  which  such 
person  resides,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
such  member  in.  or  retaUating  against  such 
member  on  account  of.  the  discharge  of  his 
functions  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court,  it  shall 
Issue  such  orders  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
cause  such  State  to  permit  the  departure  of 
such  person  therefor,  and  the  granting  of 
a^lmn  to  such  person  by  any  other  State 
which  la  a  member  of  the  XTnlted  Nations 
and  to  which  he  applies  therefor. 

•*6 — Bverj  member  of  the  Court  shall  be- 
fore taking  up  his  duties  as  such,  make  a 
solemn  declaration  in  open  court,  that  he 
will  uarelas  hia  fxmctions  consclentiouslv 
and  Impartlany. 

••7— Ho  member  of  the  Court  may  ••trpitt 
any  poUtleal  or  other  functions,  or  •»>■«»  in 
any  occupation  whatever,  other  thaaaa  a 
member  of  the  Court;  nor  may  any  member 
of  the  Court  participate  In  the  decision  of 
any  case  wltb  which  he  has  had  any  prior 
sonnection  whatever,  dh«ct  or  IndlrectT  In 
any  capacity,  except  that  members  of  a 
rhambcr  ShaU  be  eligible  to  sit  on  the  fuU 
Court  on  an  ^ipeal  from  the  chamber  to  the 


of  Article  XVI  of  the  present  revised  Statute. 

-ilrtlcle  V 

"Offioers  of  the  Court 

"1— The  Court  shall  elaet  ito  President  and 
Vice  President  for  terms  of  three  yean. 
These  ahaU  be  eligible  for  tv-electkm.  The 
Court  ShaU  appoint  Ito  Begtstrar.  and  sJiaU 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  such  other 
officials  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 

"2— The  seat  of  the  Court  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Hague,  but  the  Court  may  sit. 
and  exercise  ito  functions,  elsewhere  as  it 
may  deem  advisable.  The  President  and 
Registrar  shaU  reside  at  the  seat  of  the 
Court. 

"Article  VI  A 

"Resignations,  Retirement,  and  Dismissal 
"1 — ^Any  member  of  the  Co\irt  may  resign 
at  any  time,  by  addressing  his  resignation  to 
the  Secretary-General,  upon  receipt  by  whom 
the  resignation  shaU  be  effective.  Six 
months  after  a  Judge  shaU  have  resigned,  he 
and  his  (or  her)  spouse  shall  lose  their 
United  Nations  citizenship.  Within  said  pe- 
riod of  six  months,  they  shall  be  eligible  for. 
and  shall  take,  citizenship  in  any  State  of 
their  choice,  and  shall  siurender  their  Unit- 
ed Nations  passporte  to  the  Secretary- 
General. 

"2 — ^Any  member  of  the  Coiirt  who  shall, 
during  his  tentire  of  office,  have  reached  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  may  retire  at  any  time. 
"3 — Any  member  of  the  Court  who  shall 
have  reached  the  age  of  seventy-flve  years 
shall  be  retired  as  of  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day: except  that  such  retirement  shall  not  as 
to  any  member  of  the  Court  serving  as  such 
upon  ratlflcatlon  of  the  present  revised 
Statute,  take  effect  until  six  months  after 
such  ratification. 

"* — ^Any  member  of  the  Court  may  be  dis- 
missed, for  violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
present  Statute,  of  any  provision  of  rules  or 
regulations  of  the  Court,  or  for  conduct  In 
any  wise  imbecomlng  a  member  of  the  Court 
by  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  <«r  the 
members  of  the  Security  CouncU  (without 
distinction  as  to  permanent  or  nonperma- 
nent  members),  on  trial  under  Impeachment 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

"5 — A  member  of  the  Court  who  has  been 
dismissed,  and  his  (or  her)  qwuse,  shaU 
forfeit  their  United  Nations  dtiaenshlp- 
they  ShaU  revert  to  the  citizenship  whldi 
they  had  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
Court:  they  shaU  forthwith  surrender  their 
United  Nations  passporto  to  the  Seeretarv. 
General:  and  the  dismissed  Judge  «hi^u  have 
no  right  to  any  pension  or  other  emolumanto 
of  his  office,  effective  from  the  date  of  his 
dismissal. 

"9 — ^The  Registrar  may  be  dismissed  at  any 
time  by  the  Court,  and  any  other  official  or 
employee  of  the  Court  may  be  dismissed  at 
any  time  by  the  appototlng  authority.  Pen- 
sion and  other  righto  of  such  dismissed  of- 
ficlaU  or  nnployees  of  the  Court,  shaU  be  as 
fixed  under  regulations  of  the  General 
Assembly.  — 

"Article  Vll 
"Salaries  and  Expenses 
"1— Each  member  of  the  Court  shaU  re- 
ceive an  annual  salary.  The  President  shaU 
receive  a  4>eelal  annual  aUowance.  and  tlM 
vice  President  shaU  receive  a  special  allow- 
anee  for  every  day  on  which  he  acts  as 

j»-^Jtidges  ad  hoe  shan  receive  eompen- 
mtton  for  each  day  on  which  they  eaettdae 
their  functions,  including  days  on  whi<di 
they  travel  In  connection  with  the  exervlse 
of  their  functions. 

-3— The  salaries  and  aUowances  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Cotirt,  and  the  compensation  of 
the  Judges  ad  hoc,  shaU  be  fixed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  shall  never  be  decreased 
during  the  terms  of  office  of  persons  for 
whom  fixed. 


tion  of  aU  othsr  officials  and  caploraea  of 
the  Court  shaU  be  ftxea  by  Cbe  OMrt. 

"fr— Expenses  of  the  m— bsxsnt  the  Court 
and  Judges  ad  hoc,  for  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  traveling  to  and  fkoin.  attendance 
at,  and  othwwiae  on  boslness  «f,  the  Ooort 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  them. 

"6— Expenses  of  the  Registrar,  and  of  other 
officUls  and  employees  of  the  Court.  Incurred 
In  connection  with  the  eserdae  of  their  func- 
tions. Shan  be  reimbursed  to  them. 

'"^ — ^Members  of  the  Court  who  ah^u  have 
retired  after  not  less  than  ten  fuU  yean  of 
service.  shaU  Psceive,  for  life,  retirement  pen- 
sions equal  to  their  annual  salary  at^^ 
time  of  their  retirement;  and  mcsnheii  of 
the  Court  who  shaU  have  retired  after  less 
than  ten  fuU  yean  of  service,  shall  fveelve 
for  life,  retirement  pensions  equal  to  that 
.portion  of  their  annual  salary  at  the  time 
of  their  retirement,  as  the  nxonber  of  yean 
served  by  them  as  monben  of  the  Court 
bean  to  ten. 

"8— The  widow  of  a  member  or  retired 
member  or  retired  member  of  the  Conrt  who 
was  his  wife  during  his  tenure  «f  offioe  as 
a  member  of  the  Court,  shan  reeelve  a  pen- 
sion for  Ufe.  In  the  case  of  a  widow  of  a 
member  of  the  Court,  this  pension  shaU  be 
one-half  of  the  pension  which  woiUd  have 
been  payable,  according  to  his  yean  of  serv- 
ice, to  the  member  of  the  Court,  if  he  had  re- 
tired as  of  the  date  oi  his  death  with  not 
more  than~>fcen  yean  of  service,  in  the  case 
of  the  wldoi^-of  a  retired  Judge,  this  pension 
ShaU  be  one-half  of  the  pension  to  which 
such  rettoed  Judge  was  entitied  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

,"^r^°*42*""  °'  retirement,  and  pensions 
of  the  Registrar  and  other  officials,  shall  be 
as  fixed  by  the  General  AssemMy. 

"10— The  salaries.  aUowanees.  eompensa- 
tlon,  pensions  and  reimbmeemento  of  ex- 
penses, fixed  as  provided  tai  the  present  Stat- 
ute, shall  be  free  of  any  and  all  taxation. 

"Article  Vlll 

"Jurisdiction 

w'Jrr^^  memben  of  the  United  Nations 

S^^J^^i^  ***  ***•  "•'nP-l^^T  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  in  aU  JustieUble  disputes 
oonoemlng —  »«-t»"«»» 

"a— The  interpretation  of  a  trcaty. 

"b— Any  question  of  international  law 

"o— The  existence  of  any  fact  which!  If 
estabUshed.  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
International  obligation. 

"d— The  nature  and  extent  of  any  repara- 
tion to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  inter- 
national obligation. 

"e—Any  matter  which,  by  treaty  or  con- 
vention In  force  between  parties  to  the  i»es- 
ent  revised  Statute,  provides  for  reference 
ttereaf  to  the  Court,  to  a  trtbuiua  to  have 
been  Instituted  by  the  League  of  Nations,  or 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. 

"2— The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  shaU  ex- 
tend also  to 

"a— AH  JusticlaMe  cases  which  the  parties 
may  refer  to  it. 

"b— All  matten  specially  provided  for  In 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nattans. 

"c— Matten  referred  to  the  Court  for  ad- 
vlsory  opinions,  as  elsewhere  In  the  present 
nvised  Statute  provided. 

"3— The  Court  shan  have  no  Jurisdiction 
over  any  matter  essentially  within  tHe  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  any  State,  and  notXiinc 
contained  in  the  present  revised  Statute 
shan  be  construed  as  requiring  any  member 
of  the  Utolted  Nations  to  submit  any  such 
matter  to  lite  Court  for  adjudication. 

"4— Any  question  or  dispute  as  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  shaU  be  determined 
by  the  Court;  but  when  any  State,  party  to 
the  eanw.  shall  contend  that  a  matter 
brought  before  the  Court  for  adjudication  is 
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(krtiele  X  y 

"Inatitutlon  an(l  Proaeeutlon  of  Causes 
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jurladlctton  qulry  and  report  to  the  Court,  or  to  give 
the  Court  an  expert  opinion. 

"7 — The  Court  may  request  Information 
relevant  to  cases  before  It.  from  puMic  In- 
temaUonal  bodlea,  and  shall  receive  any 
Information  transmitted  to  It  by  such  txxlles 
on  their  own   initutlve. 

"8— Copies  of  aU  documenU  filed  by  a 
party  in  proceeding,  shall  be  given  to  every 
other  party  to  the  caxise. 

**9 — All  notices  shall  be  served  on  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  parties,  in  person,  by  delivery 
at,  or  by  mail  addreesed  to.  the  places  at 
which  they  are  to  be  found,  elsewhere  as 
the  Court  may  direct,  or  through  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Stat«  upon  whose  territory 
the  service  Is  to  be  effected. 

I  "Article  XI 
"Intervention 
"1 — Whenever  the  construction  of  a  con- 
stituent instrument  of  a  public  Interna- 
tional organization,  or  of  an  International 
convention  adopted  thereunder,  is  In  ques- 
Uon  in  a  cause  before  the  Court,  the  Regis- 
trar shall  notify  the  public  International 
organization  concerned,  and  shall  transmit 
to  It  copies  of  all  the  written  proceedings. 
Such  public  International  organization  may 
intervene  of  right,  by  declaration,  in  the 
cause. 

"a — Whenever  there  are  parties  to  a  con- 
vention whose  construction  is  at  issue  In  a 
cause  between  other  parties,  the  Registrar 
shaU  notify  the  parties  to  the  convention 
which  are  not  parties  to  the  cause,  of  the 
pendency  of  the  action.  Each  such  party  so 
notified  may  intervene  of  right,  by  declara- 
tion. In  the  caiue. 

"3 — Whenever  a  public  International  or- 
ganization or  a  State  considers  that  It  has 
a  legal  interest  which  may  be  alTected  by 
the  decision  of  a  cause,  such  public  interna- 
tional organization  or  State  may  apply  to  the 
Cotirt  for  permission  to  intervene  in  the 
cause,  and  the  granting  of  such  application 
shall  be  discretionary  with  the  Court. 

"* — A  Judgment  in  any  cause  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  all  Intervenors.  as  well  as  on  the 
original  parties  to  the  cause. 

"Article  XII 

"Provisional  Measures 

"1 — Pending  hearing  and  determination  of 
a  cause,  the  Cotnrt  may,  ex  proprio  motu,  or 
on  appUcatlon  at  any  party,  if  It  considers 
that  circumstances  so  require,  specify  any 
provisional  measures  to  be  taken  to  preserve, 
_  pendente  lite,  the  respective  rights  of  any 
party  or  parties. 

"2 — Notice  of  the  provisional  measures  so 
specified  by  the  Court,  shall  be  given  forth, 
with  by  the  Registrar  to  the  parties  and  to 
the  Security  Coimcil,  which  may.  if  it  deems 
necessary,  decide  upon  measures  to  be  taken 
to  give  effect  thereto. 

"Article  Xlll 
"Sessions  of  the  Court 

"1 — The  Court  shall  remain  in  session  per- 
manently, except  during  judicial  vacations 
as  fixed  by  the  Court.  Members  of  the 
Court  shall  have  periodic  leave  as  fixed  by 
the  Court,  and  shall,  except  when  prevented 
by  compelling  reaaons,  hold  themselves  per- 
manently at  the  disposal  of  the  Court. 

"2 — The  full  Court  shall  sit  in  each  caxise. 
except  as  expressly  otherwise  provided  in 
the  present  revised  Statute.  By  general  rule, 
or  by  H>«cial  ruling  of  the  Co\irt  In  any  case, 
a  member  of  the  Court  may  be  dispensed 
from  sitting  in  special  circumstances,  pro- 
vided that,  except  as  sUpulated  in  para- 
graph 6  of  this  Article,  the  number  of  Judges 
avaUable  to  constitute  the  Court  shall  not 
thereby  be  reduced  ImIow  11.  and  that  a 
quorum  of  9  Judges  shall  suffice  to  con- 
tstitute  the  full  Court. 

"3 — ^Prom  time  to  time,  or  at  any  time, 
the  Court  may  form  one  or  more  chambers, 
to  consist  of  three  or  more  Judges,  to  hear 
and  determine,  fbr  the  Court,  any  case  or 


cases  by  sximmary  or  other  procedure  as  the 
chamber  may  direct. 

"4 — A  ease  shaU  be  heard  by  a  chamber 
only  at  the  request,  or  by  the  consent,  of  all 
partlea  to  the  cauae.  or  by  direction  ot  the 
Coiirt;  and  a  chaml>er  may.  at  such  request, 
or  by  such  consent  or  direction,  sit  and 
exercise  iu  ftincttons  elsewhere  than  at  The 
Hague. 

"6 — By  directton  of  the  Court,  ex  proprio 
motu  or  at  the  request  of  any  party  or  par- 
ties thereto,  a  case  may  be  transferred  for 
hearing  or  determination,  at  any  time  after 
institution  of  the  proceeding  and  prior  to 
Judgment,  from  the  Court  to  a  chamber,  or 
from  a  chamber  to  the  Court. 

"6 — Any  question  as  to  the  Jxulsdiction  of 
the  Court  may  be  considered  and  determined 
only  by  the  full  Cotirt,  with  not  less  than 
fifteen  Judges  sitting. 

"7— If  a  member  of  the  Court  feels  that 
he  should  not.  for  any  reason,  take  part  in 
the  decision  of  a  particular  case,  he  shall  so 
advise  the  President;  or  if  any  member  of 
the  Court  feels  that,  for  any  reason,  any 
other  member  of  the  Court  ahould  not  sit 
in  a  particular  caae,  he  shaU  so  advise  the 
President.  Any  party  to  a  cause  before  the 
Court  may  suggest  to  the  CovaX  that,  for  a 
particular  reason  given,  a  member  ot  the 
Court  should  not  take  part  in  the  decision 
of  the  case.  The  member  in  question  shall 
not  participate  in  the  adjudication  of  any 
such  case,  in  the  absence  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  that  regard.  The  Court  shall 
determine  any  dispute  as  to  whether  a  mem- 
ber should  be  allowed  or  required  to  take 
part  in  the  decision  of  any  case,  the  ques- 
tioned member  not  participating  In  such 
determination. 

"Article  XIV 
"Completion  of  the  Court 

"1 — Whenever,  for  any  reason.  It  shall  not 
be  possible  to  have  the  required  nimiber  of 
judges  for  the  Coxu-t  or  for  any  chamber 
thereof.  In  any  particular  cause,  or  If.  for 
any  reason,  no  regular  judge  Is  available  for 
designation  as  an  additional  judge  under 
paragraph  1  of  Article  XVI  of  tlUs  Statute, 
the  Court  may  designate  as  a  Judge  or  Judges 
ad  hoc,  a  retired  member  or  members  of  the 
Coiu-t  who  may  be  wUUng  and  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  determination  of  the  dase; 
or.  If  such  retired  member  or  members 
should  not  be  available,  the  Covu-t  shall  des- 
ignate, as  a  Judge  or  Judges  ad  hoc,  some 
other  person  or  persons  from  among  those 
theretofore  nominated — although  never 
elected  by  the  United  Nations— to  serve  as  a 
judge  of  the  Court.  -r 

"2 — A  judge  or  Judges  ad  hoc.  ((^fbinted 
by  the  Court  from  among  persons  nominated, 
but  never  elected  by  the  United  NaUons,  to 
serve  as  Judges  of  the  Court,  shall  not  be 
of  the  nationality  of  any  party  to  the  cause, 
and  shall  retain  his  or  their  naftonalitles! 
"Article  XV  / 

"Hearings  | . 

"1— Whenever  any  p^rty  fails  to  defend  Its 
case  or  to  appear  before  the  Court,  any 
other  party  may  call  upon  the^Court  to 
decide  the  controversy  against  the  defaulting 
party;  provided  that  before  entering  a  Judg^ 
ment  against  a  party  in  default,  the  Court 
shall  determine  that  it  has  jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  and  that  the  claim  or  claims  of  the 
nondefaulting  party  or  parties  are  well 
founded. 

"3 — Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Court 
or  chamber  before  which  the  cause  is  to  be 
heard,  the  hearing  before  the  Court  shall 
consist  of  an  oral  presentation  by  the  advo- ' 
cates  of  the  parties. 

"3 — Memorials  and  ooiuiter-memorials 
may  be  filed  before  and  after  oral  presenta- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  rulea.  or  to  orders,  of 
the  Court. 

"* — The  official  languages  of  the  Coxirt 
shall  be  English   and  n«nch,   and.  unless 
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otherwise  ordered  by  the  Court  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  party,  the  pleadings  shall  be 
drawn,  and  the  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
ducted, in  either  English  or  French. 

"6 — Hearings  before  the  Court  and  cham- 
ber shall  be  public  imless  the  Coxirt  or 
chamber  ahall  direct  otherwise. 

"«— Tbe  President,  or  if  he  is  xmable  to 
preside,  the  Vice-President,  and  if  the  lat- 
ter should  not  be  able  to  preside,  the  senior 
Judge  present,  shall  preside  over  sessions 
of  the  Court.  The  senior  judge  present 
shall  preside  over  sessions  of  a  chamber. 

'"^—Minutes  of  each  session  of  the  Court 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Registrar,  and 
these  alone  shall  be  the  authentic  evidence 
of  the  proceedings. 

"8— The  deliberations  of  the  Court  shaU 
take  place  in  private  and  shall  remain  secret. 


"Article  XVI 
"Decisions 
^  "1— All  questions  (except  a  question  raised 
by  the  contention  of  a  State  party  to  a 
cause,  under  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  Article 
Vin  of  the  present  revised  Statute,  that  a 
matter  before  the  Court  is  essentially  within 
that  State's  domestic  jurisdiction)  and  aU 
cases,  ShaU  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
,  the  judges  sitting;  and.  in  the  event  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  Court  shall  designate 
&n  addiUonal  judge  or  Judges  to  sit  with 
the  Court  or  chamber  for  rehearing  and 
determination  of  the  question  or  cause. 

"3 — The  Coiu-t  or  chaml>er  shall  render 
an  (pinion  in  support  of  ite  judgment.  If 
the  opinion  is  not  unanimous,  it  shall  state 
the  names  of  the  judges  concurring  therein, 
and  both  concurring  and  dissenting  Judges 
shall  be  entitled  to  render  separate  ooin- 
lons.  *^ 

"3 — Opinions  and  decisions  of  the  Comi; 
shall    be    rendered    in    both    English    and 
French,  the  Court  designating  which  of  the 
texte  is  to  be  considered  authoritative. 
.    "* — A  Judgment  given  by  a  chamber  shall 
be   considered    as   rendered    by   the   Court; 
except  that  any  party  which  may  have  ob- 
jected to  a  hearing  before  a  chamber  shaU 
have  a  right,  within  sixty  days  from  rendi- 
tion of  an  adverse  Judgment  by  a  chamt)er 
to  appeal  therefrom  to  the  fuU  Court,  on 
-which  the  members  of  the  chamber  which 
decided   the  case  shall   be   eligible   to  sit. 
Except  as  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Court, 
the  presentation  of  a  case  on  appeal  shall 
be  on  the  record  made  up  before  the  cham- 
ber. 

"5— The  judgment  of  the  Covirt.  and  a 
Judgment  of  a  chamber  which  Is  not  subject 
to  appeal,  shaU  be  signed  by  the  President 
and  Registrar  of  the  Court.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  94-2  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  there  shaU  be  no  appeal 
from  any  judgment  of  the  Court,  nor  from 
any  judgment  of  a  chamber  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  this 
Article. 

"6 — Judgments  shall  have  no  binding  force 
as  res  adjudlcata,  except  between  the  parties 
to  the  caiise  and  Intervenors  therein,  and  in 
respect  of  the  cause  In  which  rendered  In 
the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  or 
scope  of  a  judgment,  the  Court  or  chamber 
which  rendered  it  may  construe  it  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  party  to  the  cause. 

"7— Any  party  may  apply  to  the  Court  for 
revision  of  a  judgment,  on  discovery  of  a 
fact  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  revision 
provided  that  such  fact  was  imlmown  to  the 
party,  without  negligence  on  Ite  part  prior 
to  Judgment. 

"8 — An  application  for  revision  of  judg- 
ment must  be  made  within  six  months  of  dis- 
covery of  the  new  fact  on  which  It  is  based - 
but  such  application  may  not  be  made  in 
any  event,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  judgment. 

"9— The  granting  of  a  hearing  on  such 
application  for  revision  of  a  judgment.  shaU 
be  discretionary  with  the  Coiut,  irtiich  may 


require  previous  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  judgment  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  proceedings  for  revision. 

"10 — Recommendations  made,  or  decisions 
rendered,  by  the  Sectirity  Coimcll.  under 
paragraph  2  of  Article  94  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  NaUons,  upon  measures  to  be 
taken  to  give  effect  to  a  Judgment  of  the 
Court,  shall  be  made  or  rendered  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  seven  members  Including 
the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent 
members. 

"Article  XVII 
"Coste 
"1— The  expenses  of  the  Court  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  Nations  In  such  manner 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

"2— Each  party  to  a  cause  shall  bear  Ite 
own  coste,  unless  otherwise  decreed  bv  the 
Court.  ' 

"3— The  Court  shall,  by  Ite  rules,  fix  the 
charges,  fees,  and  coste  which  parties  shall 
pay  In  connection  with  proceedings  before 
the  Court. 

"4— When  a  public  International  organi- 
zation which  Is  not  a  constituent  agency  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  a  State  which  Is  not 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  Is  a  party 
to  a  cause,  the  Court  shall  fix  the  amount 
which  such   party  is  to  contribute  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  Court  In  addition  to  the 
charges,  fees  and  coste  payable  by  all  parties. 
"Article  XVIII 
"Advisory  Opinions 
"1— The  Court  shall  give  an  advisory  opin- 
ion on  any  legal  question  laid  before  It  by 
any  body  which  may  be  authorized  by,  or 
In  accordance  with,  the  Charter  of  4he  United 
Nations  to  make  such  request. 

"2— Questions  upon  which  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Court  Is  requested,  shall  be 
laid  before  It  In  a  written  application,  ac- 
companied by  all  documente  which  may  be 
of  assistance  In  reaching  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

"3— The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  give  no- 
tice of  any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion 
to  all  public  International  organizations  or 
States  which,  on  the  face  of  the  request 
have,  in  his  opinion,  an  apparent  Interest 
in  the  question. 

It"""^*  Registrar  shall  also  forthwith  give 
notice  of  any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion, 
through  the  Secretary-General,  to  aU  othei? 
public  international  organizations  which  are 
constituent  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 

nn^fiS  t^\f^^  ^^""^  *«  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"5— Any  public  International  organiza- 
tion or  State  which  feels  that  it  has^ 
-wfl  w*"**  determination  of  a  question 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Court  for 
an  advisory  opinion,  or  which  feels  that  It 
may  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  information 
helpful  in  the  determination  of  such  ques- 
tion, may.  under  such  rules  as  the  Court  may 
prMcribe,  file  memorials  and  counter-me- 
morials with  the  Court,  and.  with  leave  of 
court,  make  an  oral  presentation  on  the 
question  before  the  Court. 

"8— In  the  exercise  of  Ite  advisory  func- 
tions, the  Court  shall  be  guided.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  within  Article 
by   the   provisions   of   the   present   revised 
Statute,  and  of  ite  own  rules  governing  con- 
troverted cases.  In  so  far  as  applicable. 
"Article  XIX 
"Rules  and  Regulations 
"1— The  Court  shaU  make  all  rules  neces- 
sary or  advisable  for  the  conduct  of  pro- 
ceedings pending  before  It.  including  nUee  to 
cover  all  matters  provided  by  the  present 
revised  Statute,  to  be  governed  by  such  rules. 
"2— The  rules  of  the  Coxirt  may  provide 
for  assessors  to  sit  with  the  Court  or  with  any 
of  Its  chambers,  but  assessors  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  vote. 
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"Article  XX 
"Ratification  and  Amendment 
"1— ReservaUons  shaU  not  be  admissible 
m  ratifications  of  the  present  revised  Statute 
which  shall  come  into  force  unconditionally' 
as  written,  for  aU  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  after  it  shaU  have  been  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  two-thh-ds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,   upon  deposit  with   the 
Secretary-General  of  Instrumente  of  ratifica- 
tion thereof,  without  reservations,  in  accord- 
ance   with    their    respective    constitutional 
processes,  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  all  of  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  CouncU     A 
protocol  of  the  instrmnente  of  ratification 
deposited  shaU  thereupon  be  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretary-General,  who  shaU  communi- 
cate copies  thereof  to  aU  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  all  States  not 
members  of  the  United  NaUons  who  shaU 
then  have  become  parUes  to  the  former  Stat- 
ute of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

"2 — ^Amendmente  to  the  present  revised 
Statute  shall  be  effected  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  is  provided  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  for  amendment  to  that 
Charter. 

"3 — The  Court  may  propose  such  amend- 
mente  to  the  present  revised  Statute  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  or  advisable,  by  written 
communication  to  the  Secretary-General,  for 
consideration  pursuant  to  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  within  Article." 


ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 

June  1963] 

A  Plan  for  RBcoNSTmmoN  or  the 

INTEXNATIONaL  COtJBT  OF  JVSTICX 

(By  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  of  the  Louisiana 

bar  (New  Orleans) ) 
(NOTX.— The  capacity  of  the  International 
Court  of  JusUce  to  adjudicate  International 
disputes  has  been  circumscribed  by  the  faU- 
ure  of  some  naUons  to  adhere  to  the  Court's 
JurisdicUon  and  the  adherence  of  most  others 
only  subject  to  narrow  reservations.  Mr 
Deutsch  proposes  that  the  Court  be  recon- 
sUtuted  with  international  judges  who  are 
citizens,  not  of  theh-  naUons.  but  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  are  elected  for  life.  He 
also  proposes  other  significant  changes  in  the 
structure  and  competence  of  the  Court  pro- 
tected by  all  of  which,  he  suggeste,  naUons 
Will  no  longer  be  reluctant  to  submit.  In  ad- 
vance, to  iinreserved  compulsory  Itirisdic- 
tlon  of  the  tribunal.) 

Bver  since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, and  to  some  extent  even  earUer,  there 
have  been  strong  currents— engendered  by 
a  deep-seated  hmnan  yearning  for  world 
peace— moving  toward  establishment  of  a 
permanent  intemaUonal  tribunal,  with  com- 
pulsory Jvulsdlctlon  over  all  nations  of  the 
world,  for  definitive  peaceful  adjudleaUon 
of  their  disputes.  ^ 

Many  of  the  great  statesmen  who  laljbred  • 
assiduously  In  the  vineyards  of  IntemaHbnal 
organlzaUon  at  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences 
of  1899  and  1907.  at  VersaUles  in  1919  and 
at  San  Prancisco  in  1945  wera  striving  to 
lay  firm  foundations  for  the  support  of 
stmrdy  structures  to  house  tlie  IdeallsUc  con- 
cept of  the  international  tribunals  they  were 
endeav(»ing  to  create  as  Instrumente  to 
achieve  their  ultimate  ideal  of  permanent 
peace. 

The  most  extreme  visionary  among  us 
would  not  presiune  to  assert  that  their  ideal 
has  yet  been  approached  even  closely,  much 
less  achieved;  nor  woxUd  the  starkest  realist 
deny  that  there  has  been  substantial  prog- 
ress in  the  direction  of  that  distant  goal  All 
would  agree,  however,  that  the  permanent 
international  tribunals  eatahllahed  in  the 
aoth  century  a*  agendea  for  the  attainment 
of  wortd  peaoa—wltli  JnrlwUotlon  dependent 
on  oopaent  of  the  Utlganta,  which  mmr  be 
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truiUon  a  plaa  for  reoonstltutlon  of  the  In- 
tematlonal  Court  oT  Jtistlce — to  be  compoeed 
of  dislntereeted  judgee.  with  compulsory 
l«te^ctloa  over  all  justiciable  international 
dlqratea  ankong  nattone.  oonfldently  to  be 
truated  to  deny  ita  own  right  to  adjudicate 
dcmeetlc  Issues.  aU  without  undue  surrender 
or  Boverelgnty  on  the  part  of  any  state,  cer- 
tainly not  beyond  that  already  siirrendered 
by  adherence  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
iratlotM  Iteelf . 

With  universal  disarmament,  "adjustment 
or  settlement  of  International  disputes"  In 
"conformity  with  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  international  law"  can  be  achieved,  be- 
yond quesUon.  by  eetabllahment  of  a  xuU- 
versally  accepteble  international  trlbua^, 
having  compulsory  Jurisdiction  over  all  na- 
tions, for  disposition  of  JusUclable  contro- 
versies among  them.  The  difficulty  lies  In 
fixing  the  conditions  under  which  disarma- 
ment is  to  be  aooompUahed.  the  Coiut  es- 
tablished, and  both  maintained  with  a  mini- 
mal surrender  of  national  sovereignty. 

Dl«*rmament  need  merely  be  mentioned 
in  paaelng.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  xinlversal 
disarmament  can  neither  be  accomplished 
nor  maintained  realistically  except  subject 
to  effective  International  controls. 

In  his  anntud  report  for  1965  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  xmited  Nations  Dag 
Hammaiakjold.  Ita  then  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, submitted  that  "It  la  surely  In  the  in- 
terest of  all  member  stetes  to  resmet  as 
much  as  possible  the  sphere  where  sheer 
strength  is  aa  argument,  and  to  extend 
as  widely  as  poealble  the  area  ruled  by  con- 
slderaUona  of  law  and  Justice.  In  an  in- 
ter-dependent world,  a  greater  degree  of  au- 
thority and  effectivenees  In  international 
law  will  be  a  aafegtuvd.  not  a  threat  to 
4he  freedom  and  Independence  of  national 
stotee." 

A  decade  earlier,  the  First  Committee  (on 
the  International  Court  oT  JusUce)  of  Ckim- 
mlssion  IV  (on  Judicial  Organization)  in  Ite 
report  at  the  San  Ftanclsco  Conference  early 
in  1946  ventured  "to  foreeee  a  slgnifloant 
role  for  tlie  new  Court  in  the  international 
relations  oT  the  future.  •  •  •  It  is  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  trllmnal  will  be  extended  as  time 
goes  on,  and  past  experience  warrante  the 
expecteUon  that  Ite  exercise  of  this  Jurls- 
dlctloo  win  command  a  general  support." 

Reallstie  principles  of  justice  under  Inter- 
nattonal  lav^  can  never  be  estebllahed  and 
maintained  except  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
that  Is  composed  of  Judgee  owing  no  na- 
tional allegUmces  and  that  is  bound  acrupu- 
loiialy  to  avoid  determination  of  any  but 
genuinely  international  Issues  among  na- 
tlonaln  positions  of  absolute  equality  In  the 
aaeertlon  at  their  rlghte  before  the  Court. 
The  plan  discussed  herein  for  reconaUtu- 
tlon  of  the  International  Court  of  Juatloe 
under  which  the  Court  la  to  have  compiil- 
sory  Jurisdiction,  witliout  reservations,  over 
an  member  atetee  of  the  United  NaUona. 
win  atrengthen  the  authority  of  the  Court. 
while  removing  from  It  (aa  far  aa  it  can 
humanly  be  done)  every  vestige  of  poeailile 
partiality  of  ite  Judges,  and  prohibiting  Ite 
aasomption  of  Jurisdiction  over  domeetlc  or 
quasl-lntematlonal  Issues:  and  win  Involve 
no  aurrendw  of  aovereignty,  except  to  the 
bare  extent  of  aubmiaslon  to  the  decretal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

PLAN  aZQUiaXS  AKXHDMSMT  OF  STATUTE 

ReconaWtutlon  oT  the  International  Court 
can  be  acocnnpllahed  only  by  amendment  of 
the  statute  of  the  Court,  whlc^  requires  "a 
vote  or  two-thlrda  of  the  memljers  of  the 
Oenaral  Assembly,"  and  ratification  "in  ac- 
cordanee  with  their  constitutional  processea 
^  two-thhrds  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Vrnttoam,  taidudlBg  aU  the  permanent  mem- 
bers or  the  Seeurlty  Councn."  It  is  apparent 
that  any  propoeed  reomistltution  of  the  to- 
tematlonal  Court,  in  order  to  be  acceptable 
to  aU  govemmente,  must  be  so  devised  as  to 


give  rise  to  no  fear  of  abuse  or  the  Courfk 
power.  It  la  recommended  that  the  pro- 
posal be  put  Into  effect  throu^  the  revlaton 
of  the  preeent  atatute  by  a  complete  new  text 
embodying  prlndplee  which,  it  U  aubmitted. 
wlU  accompllah  the  deaired  resxxlt. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  purg- 
ing an  international  tribunal  of  poeslble  bias 
or  auqilclon  of  blaa  or  Ite  jndgeaia  Interna- 
tionalization for  life  of  the  membera  or  the 
Court  The  late  Judge  Lanterpacht  of  the 
International  Court  of  Juatice,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  modem  aeludara  in  the  field 
of  International  Uw,  ateted  In  the  latest 
edition  of  his  "Development  of  International 
Law  by  the  International  Court,"  published 
in  1958,  only  2  years  before  his  death:  "If 
government  by  men,  and  not  by  laws,  is  re- 
sented within  the  atete  by  Individuals  any 
appearance  of  It  la  likely  to  be  viewed  'with 
even  greater  suspicion  on  the  part  of  sov- 
ereign states  In  relation  to  Judges  of  foreign 
natiohallty.  The  probtem  of  judicial  impar- 
tiality, however  exaggerated  it  may  be  (« 
oocastona.  la  an  ever-preeent  problem  in 
relaticm  to  internatiooal  trlbunala." 

The  propoeed  revised  statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  JiiaUce  provides  that  the 
Court  "Shan  be  composed  of  a  body  of  in- 
dependent  judges."  Those  are  the  Identical 
words  used  in  article  a  at  the  original  statute 
or  that  Court  and  In  the  same  article  ot  the 
original  and  revised  statutee  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Internationa)  Justice,  into 
which  thef^were  Incorporated  from  similar 
language  Itt  The  Hague  project  of  1P07  for  a 
court  or  arbitral  justice. 

By  use  of  the  term  "a  body  of  Independent 
Judges,"  the  1920  Committee  of  Jurlste. 
which  drafted  the  original  Statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  ^  International  Justice, 
intended  that  the  judges  of  that  Court  were 
(Inaofar  as  humanly  poeslble)  to  be  abso- 
lutely Independent  of  the  governments  of 
which  they  were  nationals. 

In  September  1937.  a  committee  of  Judges 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  In  a  report  rendered  with  reference 
to  the  advlsablUty  of  permitting  appoint- 
ment of  judges  ad  hoc  by  Utiifpmta  In  cases 
submitted  for  advisory  opinions,  themselves 
conceded  that  "ot  all  Influences  to  which 
men  are  subject.  n<»s  Is  more  powerful, 
more  persuasive  or  more  subtle,  than  the  tie 
of  allegiance  that  blnda"  judges  "to  the  land 
of  their  homes  and  kindred,  and  to  the  great 
sources  of  the  honors  and  prefermenta  for 
which  they  are  so  ready  to  apvkA  their  for- 
tunee  and  to  risk  their  llvee." 

As  early  as  lOao  llln«ltclrd  Adatd,  a  dis- 
tinguished international  scholar  and  diplo- 
mat and  a  member  or  the  Committee  ot 
Jurlste  which  drafted  the  Statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  oT  International  Justice, 
whoee  President  he  was  destined  to  become.' 
e]q)reased  the  view  that  the  jtidges  ot  that 
Court  should  be  required  on  appointment  to 
"deify  themselves,"  a  status  which  he  sug- 
gested might  be  achieved  by  means  of  their 
Internationalization. 

In  1928.  Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  of  the 
United  Statea.  was  ^pointed  lunpire  of  the 
Mixed  Clalma  Oommlsalon  to  adjudicate 
claims  between  the  United  Statea  and  Ger- 
many. Shortiy  after  Judge  Parker's  death 
in  1929,  Pror.  Bdwln  M.  Borchard.  of  the 
School  of  Law  of  Tale  University,  wrote  of 
him  in  the  American  Journal  of  Int«-na- 
tional  Law  that  he  "early  made  it  clear  that" 
in  his  official  capacity  "he  regarded  himself 
as  denationalized." 

VTATIffnCS  SHOW  BIAS  OF  NATIOKAL  JTTDGBS  ' 

Some  Interesting  statistics  on  inherent 
prejudices  of  national  judges  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
were  gathered  by  Prof«'saor  Lanterpacht  and 
published  in  1933  in  "Puactton  of  Law  in  the 
International  Community."  after  due  "con- 
sideration or  the  expediency  and  appro- 
priateness of  this  Mne  of  Inveetigation."  He 
found  "that  in  no  case  have  national   (ad 
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hoc)  judges  voted  against  thel^  atate,"  a 
clrcTimatance  which  "cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  coincidence."  but  was  on  the  contrary 
"profoundly  disturbing."  particularly  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  in  several  cases  the 
dissenting  opinions  of  national  judges  were 
"delivered  against  the  unanimous  or  practi- 
cally imanimoua  view  of  the  Court." 

More  recent  atatiatical  data  dladose  that 
on  12  occasions  from  1922  to  1960  a  national 
Judge— ordinarily  a  Judge  ad  hoc— has  formed 
a  minority  of  one  on  the  side  of  his  own 
country— a  "coincidence"  even  more  "pro- 
foundly dlaturblng." 

Professor  Lanterpacht  had  concluded  in 
1933  that  the  Indiapenaable  ImpartiaUty  of 
the  Judges  of  any  permanent  International 
tribunal  "presupposee  on  their  part  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  citizens  of  the  world." 

To   this  end.  it  la  propoeed  in  the  new 
reviaed  atatute  that  each  Judge  of  the  Inter- 
national  Court   of  Juatice   be   required   to 
renounce  hla  nationality  upon  hla  acceealon 
and  be  deemed  to  have  become  a  cltliwn  of 
the  United  NaUona  for  life,  with  diplomatic 
statiia  In  very  coimtry  of  the  world.     It  ia 
propoeed  alao  that  the  spouse  of  each  judge 
be  presumed  to  have  renounced  her  (or  hla) 
nationality  upon  the  judge'a  accession  and 
be  deemed  also  to  have  become  a  citizen 
of    the    United    Nations,    with    correlative 
worldwide  immunltier.  for  the  life  of  the 
Judge.    The  spouse  would  be  considered  to 
have  retained  United  Nations  citizenahlp  for 
2  yeara  after  the  death  of  the  judge,  being 
eligible  for  and  obligated  to  take  citizenahlp 
in   any  country  of   her  choice   on   loss   of 
United  Nations  citizenahlp. 

The  United  Natlona.  however,  ia  not  itself 
a  state.  It  accordingly  has  no  domeetlc  laws 
for  the  government  of  matters  of  personal 
status,  rlghte.  and  liablUties  of  members  of 
the  coxirt  and  their  wives — such  aa  marital 
community,  devolution  and  inheritance  and 
capacity  to  contract  and  innumerable  aimUar 
relationahlps.  rtghte  and  llabUities. 

To  fill  this  gap.  It  ia  propoeed  that  each 
Judge  and  hla  apouse  are  to  be  deemed  to 
have  their  national  domicUe  at  the  aeat  of 
the  court  and  each  reth«d  judge  and  hla 
spouse,  as. long  as  they  may  be  deemed  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  Nations  as  provided  la 
the  statute,  are  to  be  considered  to  have  their 
national  domicUe  at  the  Judge's  permanent 
reeidence.  This  ia  to  apply  in  each  case  in- 
sofar aa  but  no  further  than  their  personal 
statiu.  rlghte  and  llabUitiee  may  not  be 
defined  by  their  United  Nations  citizenship. 


Lira  APFonfTMZNT  roB  xudozs  raoposD 
As  a  concomitant  of  the  suggeeted  inter- 
nationalization of  Judgee.  it  to  propoeed  that 
their  election  be  for  life  (with  certain  retire- 
ment prlvllegee  and  requiremente).  instead 
of  for  9  years  in  overlapping  groups  of  five  as 
under  the  preeent  statute.  Aa  fiuther  as- 
surance of  the  independence  of  the  judgee. 
the  propoeed  statute  retains  the  provlalona  of 
the  original  atatute  that  the  aalarles  and 
allowances  of  Judges  may  not  be  decreased 
during  their  teniu«  and  remain  free  of  any 
and  all  taxation. 

Under  the  propoeed  statute  the  Court 
would  remain  at  16  members,  there  being  no 
apparent  reason  for  any  change  In  their 
number. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
possibility  of  retrograding  the  caliber  of  the 
Court  through  the  provisions  for  election  of 
Ite  members  In  groups  for  fixed  terms,  as 
under  the  present  statute,  but  It  has  never 
been  suggeeted  that  any  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  leave  anything  to  be  desired 
In  Individual  scholarly  attalnmente  In  inter- 
national law  and  in  abaolute  personal  and 
•Judicial  Integrity.  With  the  poeslble  excep- 
tion of  a  suggestion  of  a  modwate  Latin 
American  predominance  over  other  world 
areas,  there  has  been  no  strong  criticism  of 
regional  distribution  of  membership  on  the 
court. 


Itis  propoeed  aooordlngly  that  the  judgee 
la  dOee  at  the  time  of  amendment  ot  the 
statute  as  suggested  be  automatlcaUy  re- 
tained la  office  for  life  under  the  terms  of 
the  aew  statute. 

Life  tenure  of  the  judges  under  the  pro- 
poeed amended  statute  wUl  minimize  the 
necessity  for  revtoion  of  the  preeent  sub- 
stantive method  of  filUng  vacancies  on  the 
court.  Instead  of  election  of  five  judges  en 
bloc  every  3  years  as  at  present,  elections 
win  take  place  only  to  fill  vacancies  and 
rarely  for  more  than  a  alngle  Judgeship 

Section  of  one  or  poealbly  more,  but  cer- 
tainly fewer  than  five.  Judgea  may  neverthe- 
lesa  give  rise  to  national  or  regional  aline- 
mente  and  difficulties  in  securing  majorities 
especially  perhape,  In  light  of  the  recent 
radlcaUy  Increased  membership  of  the  United 
Nations.  Under  these  circumstances  It  U 
advisable  to  modify  the  present  election  ma- 
cblnery  to  establish  a  simplified  procedure 
somewhat  along  the  Unes  of  such  a  change 
as  haa  been  suggested  for  election  by  pluraU- 
ties  to  avoid  any  possible  impasse  In  achiev- 
ing bloc  majorities. 

Vacancies  would  then  simply  be  fiUed  by 
election  as  heretofore  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  General  Assembly,  without  right  of 
veto,  from  nominations  which  each  nation 
would  be  privUeged  to  make  directly.  But 
election  would  be  by  plurality  among  noml- 
neee  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  cast  In 
both  bodies,  without  the  necessity  of  "ab- 
solute majorities*'  of  entire  meml^rshlps 

If  Judges  are  to  have  life  tenure  It  to  ad- 
visable to  fix  age  llmlte  for  nominees  for 
judgeships.  Absolutism  or  relative  atatiati- 
cal certainty  of  reault  In  aetting  age  llmlte 
for  Judges  are  Impossible  of  attainment:  but 
it  to  suggested  as  a  fair  basto  for  assurlmr 
adequate  maturity  with  full  physical  and 
mental  vigor  that  Judges  be  between  the  ages 
of  63  and  68  when  elected. 

Article  18  of  tha^priginal  statute  of  the 
Court  provides  that  •*o  member  of  the  Court 
may  be  dlamtoaed  unless.  In  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  other  members,  he  has  ceased 
to  fulflU  the  required  conditions."  It  has  not 
been  necesaary  to  test  whether  thto  provi- 
sion to  sufllclent,  since  the  preeent  Umlted 
»-year  term  gives  some  assurance  of  ulti- 

fJ*^^^*""***  **y  *^*  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  CouncU. 

But  to  view  of  the  propoeed  Ufe  tenure 
under  the  new  statute,  it  to  preferable  to 
provide  that  a  Judge  may  be  dtomtosed.  on 
impeachment  by  a  majority  of  the  General 
A«e«mbly,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  ot  the 
2!w'*?f*  ?  *^  Security  Council,  without 
right  of  veto.  Dismissal  of  a  judge  wUl  carry 
with  it  loss  of  United  Nations  citizenship  for 
himself  and  hto  spouse,  with  automatic  re- 
version to  their  dtiaenshlp  at  the  time  of  hto 
election,  and  loes  of  emolumente  of  office  and 
pension  rlghte. 

The  new  atatute  provldea,  aa  does  the  pres- 
ent, that  a  judge  may  resign  at  any  time, 
except  that  it  to  now  propoeed  that  a  Judce 
may  not  resign  whUe  he  to  under  impeach- 
ment. On  resignation  the  Judge  forfelte 
United  Natlona  citizenahlp  of  hinuSf  sad  hto 
spouae.  They  will  be  eligible  for  and  must 
wlthto  6  months  take  citizenship  in  a  State 
of  their  choice. 

^  "^^P>"oP<*e<»  that  judgee  shaU  have  the 
right  to  retire  at  any  time  after  reaching  70 
*?  ™.**"^*y  ■*^»"  ^  retired  automatlaiUy 
?1  hV.^  retirement  the  Judge  to  to  receive 
f<»  life  hto  fun  salary  if  he  has  served  10 
years  or  more,  or  a  ratable  portion  if  he  has 
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of  judges  are  broadened  considerably  under 
the  propoeed  statute. 

Any  member  of  the  Court  may  at  any  time 
request  that  he  be  recused  for  any  reason 
from  participating  In  a  cause.  Any  member 
may  suggest  that  for  any  reason  any  other 
member  of  the  Court  should  not  sit  in  a 
particular  case  and  any  party  may  suggest 
to  the  Court  that  for  a  stated  reason  any 
member  should  not  sit. 

In  the  event  of  a  dtopute  as  to  whether  a 
Judge  should  be  aUowed  or  required  to  re- 
cuse himself  from  participation  In  hearing 
and  determination  of  a  cause,  the  matterto 
to  be  decided  by  the  Court,  but  the  judge 
whose  recusation  to  tmder  conslderatioa  Is 
not  to  participate  la  thto  declsloB. 

The  provision  of  the  present  statute  for  a 
quorum  of  9  judges  to  constitute  the  Court 
to  retained  subject  to  ite  provlsloo— to  which 
further  referenoe  win  be  made  hereunder— 
that  a  fuU  Court  of  15  judges  must  sit  for 
hearing  and  determination  of  any  question 
as  to  the  jurlsdlctioa  of  the  Court  over  aay 
proceedlag  before  It. 


asQviaxo  xzx:usatiom  psovisions  abx 
■aoaosMSD 

^,^  t"**!? •*  lafeguard  to  the  guarantee 
of  fair  hearlnga— in  view  of  the  new  para- 
moimt  requirement  tor  compulsory  unre- 
served subnUaslon  to  the  j\u1sdlction  of  the 
Court— the  provisions  for  required  recusation 


CHAKO«  m  PBovmom^oN  as  hoc  jvoon 
The  present  statute/of  the  International 
Court  of  Juatice  provides,  as  did  the  statute 
of  the  Permanent  CouH,  that  if  the  panel  of 
the  Court  does  not  inblude  a  national  of  a 
party  to  a  case  before  Itr-the  party  (or  both 
parties.  If  there  to  no  na]^nal  of  either 
on  the  bench)  may  deelgnate  a  judge  (or 
judges)  ad  hoc  to  sit  with  the  Court  and  to 
"take  part  In  the  decision  on  terms  of  com- 
plete equaUty  with  thehr  coUeaguee." 

There  to  no  preeent  provision  for  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  ad  hoc  to  meet  other  oontln- 
gencies.  such  as  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
it  being  provided  in  the  rules  of  the  Court 
that  judges  ad  hoc  "ahaU  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  the  calctxlation  of  a  quorum" 
and  that,  la  the  abeeaoe  of  a  quorum,  a  ses- 
»iq»  to  BiAply  to  be  adjouraed  "uatil  a 
quonua  has  beea  obtalaed." 

WhUe  the  preeent  statute  contains  no 
requirement  that  a  judge  ad  hoc  be  of  the 
natlonaUty  of  the  appointing  party.  Judges 
ad  hoc  have  been  naUonato  or  the  stetes  by 
which  they  were  appointed,  except  on  rare 
occasions.  Thto  has  beea  the  laevltable 
consequence  of  the  premise  that  the  very 
purpoee  of  the  provisions  for  designation 
of  judgee  ad  hoc  to  to  place  repreeentativee 
Of  the  parties  themaelvee  on  the  bench  for 
determination  of  a  particular  caae. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  idea  of  na- 
tional Judges  to  completely  foreign  to  the 
basic  concept  of  the  propoeed  new  statute 
under  which  there  wUl  be  no  national  judges 
at  aU;  so  no  need  to  recognized  for  nati^al 
Judges  ad  hoc.  Only  when  additional  judges 
are  required  to  complete  a  quonua  or  to 
break  a  tie  wlU  there  be  any  need  for  judges 
ad  hoc.  Then  they  are  not  to  be  d*.f<gned 
by  the  partiea  and  may  not  be  nationato 
of  the  countries  Utigant. 

It  to  therefore  simply  provided  in  the 
propoeed  atatute  that  whenever  there  to  an 
Inaufficient  number  of  Jiidges  to  constitute 
the  bench,  or  the  Judges  are  equally  divided 
in  their  votes  aa  to  deciaion  of  a  case,  the 
Court  itself  to  to  designate  a  judge  or  Judges 
ad  hoc  from  retired  judges  wUllng  and  able 
to  serve  or  from  persons,  not  of  the  nation- 
ality of  any  party  to  the  cause,  theretofore 
nominated  for  judgeships  on.  but  not  elected 
to  the  Court. 

Like  the  present  stotute.  the  new  Statute 
requires  that  all  queetions  before  the  Court 
or  any  chamber  thereof  (except  as  to 
whether  the  Court  may  exercise  Jurisdiction 
over  a  proceeding  against  a  contention  that 
ite  subject  matter  to  essentiaUy  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  a  state  party  to 
the  cause)  are  to  be  decided  by  a  mklorlty 
of  the  Judges  who  participated  In  thehear- 
ing.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  vote,  the  Court 
to  to  designate  an  additional  judge  or  judges 
to  sit  with  the  Court  or  chamber  forre-  " 
hearing  and  determlaatloa  of  the  questioa 
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In  effMt,  been  at  their  own  option — subject 
flrat  to  the  flung  by  each  State  of  a  declara- 
tton  of  ita  acceptance  of  the  Cburfs  Juris- 
diction, and  second  to  any  conditions  which 
a  Stote  might  see  fit  to  attach  to  its  declara- 
tion. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  number  of  SUtes 
have  from  time  to  time  conditioned  their 
acceptance  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
by  excepting  matters  they  may  themselves 
deem  to  fall  within  their  own  domesUc 
Jiirisdictlona.  The  Connally  reservation  to 
the  declaration  of  adherence  of  the  United 
States  faUs  within  this  category  and  U 
typical  of  conditions  attached  by  other  na- 
tions to  their  acceptances  of  the  Court's 
Jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  by  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity,  each  State  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Is  permitted 
to  limit  that  jurisdiction  as  to  any  other 
State  vls-4-vls  which  it  U  called  to  appear 
before  the  Court  by  any  condition  which 
the  other  State  may  have  attached  to  its 
own  acceptance  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction. 
Unquestionably,  much  of  the  virility  con- 
templated for  the  court  has  be*n  lost  through 
these  emasculating  reservations.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  the  reservations  were  unjusti- 
fied, although  it  has  frequently  been  argued 
that  they  were.  But  whether  warranted  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  have 
rendered  the  Court  Impotent  in  many  situa- 
tions In  which  It  should  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fxmctlon  effectively. 

Much  less  can  be  said  In  support  of  op- 
tional or  cmidlUonal  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  however,  when 
constitutional  assurance  is  given  to  aU  na- 
tions tluit  the  Court  is  to  be  so  constituted  as 
to  guarantee  an  objective  attitude  toward 
the  caine  of  every  nation,  although  the  Court 
is  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  its  own  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  determination  as  to  whether  a 
matter  placed  before  it  is  one  of  domestic  or 
of  tnternational  eoncem. 
^On  the  assumption,  therefore,  that  pro- 
ponents of  optional  or  conditional  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  would  concede  the  abeence 
of  any  need  for  its  safeguards  In  light  of  as- 
surances of  the  tribunal^  impartiality,  the 
propoeed  statute  provides  that  any  "dispute 
aa  to  the  Jurtsdietion  of  the  Court  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Coxut". 

But  it  goea  further.  It  provides  that  the 
Omirt  la  not  to  eaerdse  Jurisdiction  over  a 
cause  In  the  event  that  a  state  which  U  party 
to  a  cause  objects  that  the  proceeding  is  one 
eaaentlaUy  within  Its  own  domestic  Jurlsdlr- 
tkm,  unleaa  at  least  10  Judges  (two-thirda  of 
the  Courts  Mitlra  membership)  concur  la 
h<Ming  that  the  matter  under  coRsidera- 
<*q^  *•  wlthla  the  Courts  jurisdiction.  The 
proposed  statute  alao  oontalna  the  nuindatory 
direetlva  that  "aay  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
matter  la  easentlaUy  within  the  domestic 
juilsdlctkm  ef  a  state,  ahall  be  resolved  by 
tlia  Oourt  la  favor  of  such  domestic  Jurtsdic- 
tlon". 

JX7DCKS'  LXGAL  BACXCBOirmW  MAT  BK  ODTZaxifT 

Much  has  beea  aald  about  the  aaaerted  Im- 
posslbUity  of  the  dl^enaatlon  of  truly  im- 
partial jxistice  among  nations  compelled  to 
appear  before  an  international  tribunal  if  it 
is  to  be  con^Kwed  of  judgea.  whatever  their 
bona  fldaa.  trained  under  different  j\idlclal 
systems  and  adhering  to  different — even  com- 
pletely IncompaUble— jurlsprudenUal  phllos- 
ophlea. 


of  the  Oourt  haa 

jurisfUetlon  over  States  has. 


Again.  wUh  aU  that  has  bean  said  and  re- 
malna  to  ba  said  on  both  sldea  of  thla  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  world 
U  growing  ever  smaller.  Civilized  concepts 
of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  tnemen  and  of 
free  nations  are  finding  their  way  into  what 
were  onoa  tha  fiir  eomara  of  tha  earth.  Pub- 
Uc  InteraatioBal  Mtm  Is  f alttag  more  and  more 
into  unlveraany  reeogaiaed  pattenw. 

la  thla  aaauai  report  for  1M6,  Mr.  Ham- 
marskJoM  eonoeded  that  "one  may  reeogntee 
that  the  reluctance  of  govemmenta  to  sub- 


mit their  controversies  to  judicial  settlement 
stems  In  part  from  the  fragmentary  and 
uncertain  diaracter  of  much  of  interna- 
tional law  as  it  now  exlsta.  •  •  •  However, 
the  begnnings  of  a  'conunon  law'  of  the 
United  Nations,  baaed  on  the  Charter  are 
now  apparent:  its  steady  growth  will  con- 
tribute to  stabUity  and  orderiineas." 

With  an  international  trlbtmal  whose 
members  are  almost  certain  to  display  ob- 
jective points  of  view  toward  international 
disputes  laid  before  them.  It  would  seem  safe 
to  blueprint  the  guides  for  determination 
of  questions  giving  rise  to  the  disputes 
These  guides  are  set  out  in  the  original 
statute  and  are  carried  forward  with  some 
modification  into  the  proposed  statute. 

^or  Instances,  the  Statute  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  did  not 
direct  that  tribunal  to  be  guided  by  general 
principles  of  international  law  in  reaching 
Its  decisions.  The  Court  had  to  assume  that 
this  directive  was  to  govern  its  drilberations 
in  applying  certain  spedflc  legal  crtterta  to 
the  adjudication  of  questions  before  It,  as 
the  statute  did  expressly  require  it  to  do. 

When  the  present  statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  was  drafted.  Its 
framers  supplied  this  legislative  omission  by 
providing,  at  least  parenthetically,  that  the 
Court,  "whoee  function  Is  to  decide  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law.  su<ai  dis- 
putes as  are  submitted  to  if.  is  to  apply  to 
the  adjudication  of  such  disputes  substan- 
tially the  same  legal  criteria  enumerated 
in  the  farmer  statute. 

OUroELINES  FOB  ADJUDICATION  ARI  SPIXLEO  OUT 

Tha  proposed  statute  provides  affirmatively 
that  tha  "Court  ahaU  adjudicate  disputes  be- 
fore It  la  aeeordanoa  with  generally  accepted, 
applicable  prindplea  of  international  Uw. 
giving  due  oonsideratton.  la  its  deliberations 
to"  tha  stated  eritarla,  which  are  somewhat 
moAXti^  under  tha  provisions  of  the  new 
statute. 

For  example,  aaoong  the  criteria  to  be  ap- 
plied by  tha  Court  under  its  present  statute 
are  "tha  general  prindplea  of  Uw  recognized 
by  civlllaed  nationa.'*  On  the  aasumpUons 
that  tha  tana  "prlae^tlea  of  law"  should  now 
be  broadened  and  that  all  aationa  are  more 
or  less  elvlllxed  today,  the  oompatmble  pro- 
vision of  the  propoeed  statute  qwaks  In- 
stead of  "ganeral  prlnclplea  of  law,  equity 
and  Justice  recognised  among  nationa." 

Theee  guidelines,  which  tbe  Court  would 
be  directed  to  apply  in  reaefalag  Its  conclu- 
sions under  tha  proposed  stotute.  are  (a) 
provisions  of  international  conventions  es- 
tablishing rules  of  international  ocmduct  ex- 
preasly  recognized  among  nations;  (b)  Inter- 
national custom,  aa  evidence  of  gencraUy 
accepted  practice;  (S)  judicial  precedents 
recognizing  prlnclplea  of  Intematloiial  law- 
(d)  general  prlnclplea  of  Uw,  equity  and  jus.! 
tlcc  recognized  among  nationa;  and  (e)  legal 
wrltlnga  of  recognized  authorities  in  interna- 
tional Uw. 

The  proposed  statuta  omiU  the  provision 
of  the  old  that  the  Court  U  to  have  power 
"to  decide  a  caas  ax  aequo  et  bono,  if  the 
parties  agree  thereto."  ThU  power  essen- 
tiaUy  one  of  judicial  leglsUtion.  is  not  con- 
sidered to  constitute  a  proper  judicial  func- 
tion in  any  case. 

As  the  Court  U  authorised  to  do  and  has 
done  under  lU  present  statute,  it  wUl  be 
empowered  to  naake  rules  of  procedure  to  Im- 
plement the  new  statute. 


couBT  wna.  rossns  osrir  oacanAi.  aothositt 
That  the  propoeed  stotnta  of  the  laterna- 
tional  Court  of  JUstlee  iavolves.  In  the  laat 
analysU,  no  undue  surrender  by  aay  natloa 
of  Ita  national  soverelgaty  mwt  be  evident 
from  the  OimrfS  mere  deerstal  authority 
with  no  power  to  Mif  oree  Ita  dsaess. 

The  court  itsMf  Is  authorlaed.  under  ar- 
ticle 96  of  the  preaent  stetuts  and  by  a  pro- 
vision carried  forward  into  the  proposed 
statute,  to  determine  "the  nature  or  extent 
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of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach 
of  an  international  obligation,"  and  under 
article  94  of  the  Charter  of  the  XTUited  Na- 
tions each  member  state  "imdertakes  to 
comply  with  the  decUion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  in  any  case  to  which 
it  is  a  party."  But  article  94  concludes  that 
"if  any  party  to  a  case  falU  to  perfcam  the 
obligations  Incumbent  upon  it  imder  a  judg- 
ment rendered  by  the  Court,  the  other  party 
may  have  recourse  to  the. Security  Council, 
which  may,  if  it  deems  necessary,  make 
recommendations  or  decide  upon  measures 
to  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  judgment." 
Clearly,  if  the  Security  Coimcil  deems  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  measiu'es  be  taken 
"to  give  effect  to  the  judgment,"  it  need  not 
decide  on  such  measures  and  need  make  no 
recommendations.  No  less  clearly,  if  the 
Security  Council  deems  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
it  may  shape  the  "measures  to  be  taken  to 
give  effect  to  the  judgment"  according  to  Its 
own  concept  of  how  and  to  what  extent  that 
Judgment  should  be  carried  out,  and  it  may 
make  its  recommendations   accordingly. 

The  proposed  statute  states  expressly  that 
"there  shall  be  no  appeal  from  any  judgment 
of  the  Court."  except,  algnificantly.  "subject 
to  the  provisions  of  article  94-2  of  the  char- 
ter" (which  provides,  as  stated,  for  "recourse 
to  the  Security  Coimcil"),  demonstrating 
clearly  that  such  "recoiirse"  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  appeal — as  to  "measures  to  be  taken  to 
give  effect  to  the  judgment." 

By  a  provision  of  the  proposed  statute, 
"recommendations  made,  or  decisions  ren- 
dered by  the  Secxirity  Council,  under  para- 
graph 2  of  article  94  •  •  •  upon  measures  to 
be  taken  to  give  effect  to  a  Judgment  of  the 
court,  shall  be  made  or  rendered  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  seven  members  including 
the  concvuTlng  votes  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers." This  removes  any  doubt,  sometimes 
expressed,  as  to  the  right  of  veto  over  these 
recommendations  or  decisions. 

These  provisions  constitute  the  Security 
Council,  in  effect,  the  ultimate  appeUate 
tribunal  for  determination  of  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  the  decrees  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  with  assurance  of 
retention  by  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  right  to  exercise  the 
veto  power  in  the  performance  of  this  quasl- 
judlclal,  appellate  function. 

Sufflce  it  to  say  that  under  the  proposed 
statute  a  judgment  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  U  not  enforceable  until  the 
Security  Council,  with  the  concurrence  of 
all  of  Its  permanent  members,  shall  have 
found  it  necessary  to  "make  recommenda- 
tions or  decide  upon  measures  to  be  taken 
to  give  effect  to  the  judgment"  and  shall 
actually  have  made  recommendations  or 
shall  actually  have  decided  on  measures. 

Decrees  of  the  Court  accordingly  are  not 
self-executing.  Submission  to  the  Court's 
jurisdiction,  with  an  undertaking  to  comply 
with  its  decisions,  does  not  Involve  sur- 
render of  sovereignty  because  a  measure  of 
appeal  to  the  Security  Council's  diplomatic 
forum,  where  the  right  of  veto  remains 
effective,  Is  retained. 

FBOPOSZD    STATUTX    IS    NOT   A    PANACKA 

It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that  the 
propoeed  statute  la  equivalent  to  a  hand- 
book of  scientific  formulae,  coupled  with  an 
infallible  electronic  computer,  by  which 
complex  international  problems  <^n  be 
solved  with  mathematical  precision  to  tha 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned;  or  even 
that  there  will  not  be  occasional  or  even 
frequent  dissenting  opinions  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  in  the  determination  of 
issues  before  the  tribunal. 

It  is  simply  submitted  that  under  the 
propoeed  statute  any  nation  of  the  world 
may  safely  agree  in  advance  to  Uy  Its  dU- 
putas  with  any  other  nation  befoca  the 
Court  for  adjudication,  without  reservattons, 
and  with  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
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that  body  to  give  fair  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions at  lasufe,  under  universally  recognized 
equltabU  principles. 

On  May  28.  1961,  the  International  Court 
of  Jiistlce.  in  response  to  a  submission  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
rendered  Its  advisory  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
and  effect  of  reservations  in  ratifications  of 
a  treaty — the  draft  Convention  on  Genocide. 
The  Court  found  that  "the  appraisal  erf  a 
reservation  and  the  effect  of  objections  de- 
pend upon  the  circumstances  of  each  In- 
dividual case,"  and  that  "In  the  absence  of 
an  article  In  the  convention  providing  for 
reservations,  one  cannot  Infer  that  they  are 
prohibited."  ^ 

Following  rendition  of  this  opinion,  the 
Assembly  at  a  plenary  session  In  Paris  on 
January  12,  1952,  adopted  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending "that  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, specialized  agencies  and  states  shoxild, 
in  the  course  of  preparing  multilateral  con- 
ventions, consider  the  Insertion  therein  of 
provisions  relating  to  the  admissibility  or 
nonadmlsslblllty  of  reservations  and  to  the 
effect  to  be  attributed  to  them." 

Much,  If  not  all,  of  the  reason  underlying 
optional  or  conditional  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  Is  dissipated 
when  the  statute  of  the  Court  assurea  com- 
pletely objective  judges,  of  unquestionable 
integrity,  appointed  for  life,  declining  to 
adjudicate  any  but  genuinely  International 
questions,  and  determining  real  interna- 
tional issues  as  fairly  as  hximan  frailties  will 
permit. 
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The  proposed  statute  seeks  to  attain  that 
end.  It  contains  no  provisions  tat  adherence 
with  reservations.  On  the  contrary,  it  pro- 
vides expressly  that  reservations  shall  not  be 
admissible  In  ratifications  of  the  statute, 
which  U  to  oome  into  force  unconditionally, 
aa  written,  for"  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  after  adoption  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  upon 
deposit  with  the  Secretary  General  oMnstru- 
ments  of  ratification,  wlthoutjjefervatlons, 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Unfted 
Nations,  Including  all  of  the  permanent^ 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  over  international  disputes, 
wotild  be  compulsory  as  to  all  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations.  All  conditions  here- 
tofore attached  to  declarations  of  acceptance 
of  the  jurladlctlon  of  the  Coiurt  under  its 
present  statute  would  serve  no  further  pur- 
poee. 

Nothing  contained  In  the  proposed  statute 
of  the  Court  contemplates  either  repeal  or 
retention  of  the  Connally  reservation  by  the 
United  States.  But  when,  as  and  if  such  a 
statuta  ahould  be  ad<^ted  by  the  United 
Nations  and  ratified  by  two-thlids  of  Its 
members,  including  the  United  States  and 
all  of  the  other  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  ConnaUy  reservation 
would  no  longer  have  meaning  or  effect. 

With  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed statute  "effective  c<Aective  measures" 
will  indeed  have  been  taken,  in  the  words  of 
the  first  article  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  achieve  "international  peace  and 
secjirity"  through  "prevention  and  removal 
of  threats  to  the  peace."  by  bringing  about 
"adjustment  or  settlement  of  international 
disputes"  in  "conformity  with  the  principles 
of  justice  and  international  law." 

EXBIBIT  2 

I  Prom   the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette, 

May  2, 1903] 
Soviet  Lawtxb  Speaks:  Russu  Seen  Recoo- 

I  MnONG      WOBU>     COUBT     IF     UNITXD     STATES 

'  Does 

(By  John  Lofton) 
A  Russian  law  professor  who  is  visiting 
Pittsburgh  this  wcA  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  accept  the  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court  if  the  United  States 


agreed   to  be  bound  by  decisions  of  that 
tribunal. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Kerlmov,  of  Leningrad  State 
University,  offered  this  opinion  as  he  waa 
Interviewed  during  a  break  in  the  crowded 
schedule  of  his  6-day  stay  in  the  city. 

The  main  piirpoee  of  his  Plttoburgh  visit 
was  to  acquire  firsthand  knowledge  (tf  the 
work  of  the  information  retrieval  project  at 
the  Health  Law  Center  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  This  project,  utilizing  elec- 
tronic computing  machines  for  legal  re- 
search, isiinder  the  direction  of  Prof.  John 
P.  Horty  and  U  a  part  of  Pitt's  Oradiute 
School  of  Public  Health. 

Professor  Kerlmov,  who  is  using  electronic 
equipment  at  his  own  institution,  wanted 
to  observe  operations  here,  share  ideas  with 
Professor  Horty  and  hU  staff  and  meet  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Pitt's  School  of  Law 
for  an  exchange  of  views  on  l^al  questions 
and  on  the  study  of  Uw. 

With  Prof.  Eberlutfd  M.  PteU,  of  Pitt's 
mathematics  department,  serving  as  Inter- 
preter, the  Russian  legal  scholar  answered 
all  questions  quickly  and  without  qualifica- 
tion. The  question  about  the  World  Court 
was  put  to  him  becatise  at  preaent  neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  authority  of  that  tri- 
bunal on  queationa  of  international  Uw  and 
treaties,  Profeasor  Kerlmov  aald  he  is  un- 
equlvocaUy  In  favor  of  the  rule  of  Uw  and 
of  accepting  the  authority  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  an  organ  of  the 
United  lUttlona. 

When  told  that  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  World  Peace  Through 
World  Law  waa  working  to  get  nations  to 
accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  he  said  he  thought  this  was  an  effort 
In  which  Riissian  lawyers  would  colUbcrate. 
He  added  that  the  community  of  Uwyen  In 
the  Soviet  Union  would  siirely  back  any 
trend  that  would  make  peaceful  internation- 
al relations  more  likely. 

Asked  how  Soviet  citizens  could  seek  re- 
dress when  they  have  grievances  against  of- 
ficials, Professor  Kerlmov  replied  that  they: 
(1)  might  appeal  to  the  erring  officUl's  su- 
periors, or  (2)  go  to  the  district  attorney  and 
'file  a  complaint,  or  (3)  sue  the  offlcUl  In 
court.  He  observed  that  at  the  present  time 
authorities  are  very  sensitive  about  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  Individuals  and  a  con- 
sistent battU  is  being  fought  against  officials 
who  are  not  conscious  of  such  rights. 

In  response  to  a  query  about  the  nattue  of 
law  In  his  country.  Professor  Kerlmov  ex- 
plained that  all  Soviet  law  is  codified  (from 
statutes)  and  that  judicial  opinions  (as 
precedents)  are  not  sources  of  Uw,  as  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  After  a  law  haa 
been  applied  for  some  time  by  the  lowvr 
coiu-ts,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Soviet 
Union  may,  he  said,  observe  certain  ahort- 
comlngs  la  Ito  application,  whereupon  it 
Issues  gtiidelines  for  the  proper  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Uw. 

Relating  the  purpose  of  his  Pittsburgh  visit 
to  hU  own  work,  he  noted  that  he  is  apply, 
ing  cybernetic  techniques  to  legal  research 
with  the  objective  of  retrieving  Information 
on  Ugal  draftsmanship  and  on  how  laws 
originate  linguistically.  He  aald  he  Is  in- 
terested in  streamlining  the  codification 
process  and  in  statistical  analysU  of  legal 
decisions  and  of  arbitration  and  administra- 
tion in  practice.  He  also  would  like  to  apply 
the  techniques  of  cybemetles  to  criminology 
to :  ( 1 )  explore  the  motivation  for  crimes  and 
(2)  to  coordinate  various  kinds  of  expertise 
in  criminology.  (Cybernetics,  in  thU  case, 
is  the  use  of  computing  machines  to  "think" 
and  predict  in  the  field  of  Uw.) 

Having  observed  the  use  of  computing 
machines  in  legal  research  here.  Professor 
Kerlmov  said  It  Is  his  fond  hope  to  establish 
close  colUteraUon  Isetween  Professor  Horty'S 
health  Uw  project  and  his  own.  This  hc^M 
is  shared  by  Professor  Horty,  who  expecta  to 
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i  recelvlig 

This  amendn  ent  was  accepted  by  both 
Houses  of  the  C  mgress,  and  became  part 
of  the  law. 

The  amendmlent  being  Introduced  by 
me  today  streigthens  the  one  enacted 
last  s^ear,  by  pioviding  mandatory  lan- 
guage to  put  xeeessary  teeth  into  last 
year's  language  which  was  only  a  "sense 
of  Congress"  piovlsion. 

Mr.  President ,  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
this  year  the  lurpose  and  concept  be- 
hind this  ameidment  has  the  support 
and  backing,  m  t  only  of  Representative 
ILu,raur,  but  al  w  of  a  number  of  other 
Members  of  thli  body  who  are  sutmiit-' 
ting  similar  lani  uage. 

Mr.  Presideni,  I  welcome  the  efforts 
and  help  of  ott  er  Senators  in  bringing 
this  serious  pro  ilem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Poreign  R<lations  Committee  and 
the  Congress.  '  lie  text  of  the  language 
which  I  am  ofl(  ring  today  provides  for 


( f  assistance  to  any  gov- 
I  purchases  or  contracts  to 
.  any  Soviet  bloc  nation 
military  equlpm  snt  in  quanUties  requir- 
ing a  significant  diversion  of  its  own  do- 
mestic resources  from  the  economic  de- 
vel<H>ment  whicli  is  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  or  expends  x  substantial  portion  of 


its  own  domestic  resources  on  military 
pr^Murations,  subversion,  or  propaganda 
directed  against  any  other  country  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  act. 

The  American  taxpayers  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  subsidize  activities  of  this 
kind— although  that  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  and  in  the  absence  of  language 
of  this  sort  would  be  done.  Where  na- 
tional security  considerations  are  in- 
volved, the  President  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  waive  this  language  upon  the 
submission  of  full  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. My  bill  also  calls  for  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  as  to  the  extent  of 
spending  by  aid  recipients  for  Soviet 
military  equipment  or  military  and 
propaganda  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  have 
before  it  this  concept  In  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent legislative  forms,  because  it  Is  my 
feeling  that  the  language  we  added  to  the 
Act  last  year  has  not  been  sufBclently  ef- 
fective; and  certainly  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  put 
Its  weight  behind  a  stronger  provision 
than  that  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Agency  for  Intemational  Development 
that  the  major  recipients  of  significant 
amounts  of  Soviet  military  equipment 
have  been:  Indonesia,  United  Arab  Re- 
public, Syria.  Iraq,  and  Afghanistan. 
Nations  receiving  lesser  amounts  of  So- 
viet military  equipment  are:  Algeria, 
Ghana,  Guinea,  India,  Mali,  Yemen,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Negligible  amounts  have  also  been  re- 
ceived by  Nepal,  the  Sudan,  and  the 
Somali  Republic.  Not  all  of  these  coxm- 
tries  are  using  th's  assistance  to  menace 
iheir  neighbors.  But  for  those  that  are. 
such  as.  for  example,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  it  Is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  make  clear 
that  VS.  foreign  aid  should  not  be 
used  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  for 
military  equipment,  subversion,  or  prop- 
aganda against  other  nations  receiving 
UJS.  aid.  The  purpose  of  our  foreign -aid 
program  Is  directly  subverted  when  this 
happens,  and  the  objectives  for  which 
the  American  people  are  taxed  are  dis- 
torted completely  out  of  their  original 
intent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record;  and. 
due  to  the  interest  expressed  by  other 
Senators,  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  a  period  of  1  week  In 
order  that  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
Join  In  sponsoring  it  may  have  an  op- 
portunity  to  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received. 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  object'on,  the  amendments  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  re- 
main at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Poreign  Relations,  as 
follows: 


On  page  8.  beginning  with  line  13  strike 
out  through  the  word  "amended"  In  line  14 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Ssc.  301.  Chapter  I  of  Part  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  IWJl,  which  contains 
General  Provisions.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)   Amend  section  611   (b)". 


On  page  8,  line  16.  strike  out  "Is  amended." 

On  page  8.  between  lines  17  and  18  Inaert 
the  foUowlng: 

(b)  Amend  section  eao.  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  aid  to  cer- 
tain oovmtrles.  by  Inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"  ( i )  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
to  the  government  of  any  country  to  which 
aaslsUnce  Is  provided  \mder  this  Act  when 
the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
governmental  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1.  1963 — 

"(1)  purchases  or  contracts  to  purchase 
from  any  country  referred  to  In  subsection 
(f)  military  equipment  In  quantities  requir- 
ing a  significant  diversion  of  Its  own  domes- 
tic resources  from  the  economic  development 
which  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  or 

"(3)  expends  a  substantial  proportion  of 
its  own  domestic  resoiirces  on  military  prep- 
arations, subversion,  or  propaganda  directed 
against  any  other  country  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act, 

unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
suspension  would  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  promptly  notifies  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  such  determina- 
tions ahd  the  reasons  therefor. 

•'The  President  shall  include  in  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  programs 
under  this  Act  for  each  country  an  estimate, 
with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
recommendation  Is  made  and  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  of  the  extent  of  such 
counUy's  military  purchases  made  or  con- 
tracted for  from  any  coxmtry  referred  to  in 
subsection  (f),  and  the  extent  of  its  expendi- 
tures for  military  preparation,  subversion,  or 
propaganda  against  other  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act." 


NOTICE  OF  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
HEARING 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  At  the  request  of 
Interested  parties,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  sched- 
uled to  begin  June  26. 1963.  at  10:30  a.m.. 
in  room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  on  the  bill,  S.  747.  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  have 
been  postponed  until  further  notice. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

Remarks  oi  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  delivered  before  the  World  Pood 
Congress,  Washington,  D.'C,  June  6.  1963. 


MIGRATORY  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  made  clear  that  It  has 
not  become  inured  to  the  hardships  and 
injustices  that  dally  afSlct  our  Nation's 
migratory  farm  families.  On  voice 
votes,  the  Senate  passed  six  migratory 
labor  bills  of  major  significance.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  a  June  18  editorial 
of  the  Washington  Post: 

The  fact  that  voice  votes  sufficed  for  pas- 
sage of  most  of  the  bUls  bears  witness  to 
the  careful  work  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Informed  advocacy  of  Mr.  WnxiAics. 
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Of  course  that  refers  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  who  has  done  outstanding 
work  in  this  area  of  legislation. 

As  a  eoaponaor  on  this  sound  and 
worthy  legislation,  I  am  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  difficulties  that 
had  to  be  overcome  by  Senator  Williams 
and  his  subcommittee  in  their  struggle  to 
bring  social  Justice  and  hiunan  dignity 
to  the  migrant  farm  citizen.    I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
His    performance    displayed    dedicated 
leadership,  patience,   and  careful  and 
sustained  workmanship.    The  woi*  of 
the  subcommittee  under  his  chairman- 
ship went  on  day  by  day,  without  head- 
lines and  without  any  public  notice;  but 
the  subcommittee  performed  admirably 
its  public  duty  and  responsibility. 

Most  Important,  the  performance  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  demon- 
strates again  the  merit  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  legislative  accomplishments  are 
not  bom  of  oratory  or  study  alone 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  perceptive  dis- 
cussions on  this  point  is  contained  in  a 
May  9  article  entiUed.  "Vagabond 
Kings."  published  in  the  Reporter. 

Bir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Reporter  article  and  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Re^okd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows* 
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[Prom  the  Reporter.  May  9.  1963J 
Ths  Vagabond  Kings 
What  makes  an  Issue  an  Issue,  and  when 
is  Itno  longer  one?    This  year  most  erf  our 
worrying  U  concentrated  on  the  tax  struc- 
ture.  Last  year  medical  care  for  the  aged  was 
the  big  thing.    The  year  before  It  was  FMeral 
funds  for  public  schools.    Typically,  a  period 
of  Intense  concern  U  followed  by  either  legis- 
lative failure  or  sudden  Indifference,  or  both 
We    do    not    pretend    to    understand    this 
phenomenon,  but  It  has  occurred  to  ua  that 
the  very  paraphernalia  of  concern— that  sud- 
den spate  of  articles,  speeches,  studies,  and 
pledges— may  function  as  a  substitute  for 
action  rather  than  as  a  stimulation  to  action. 
In  other  words,  as  soon  as  everyone  has  made 
ws  position  clear,  we  are  free  to  turn  our 
attention  to  something  else. 

Any  number  of  national  problems  have 
been  dlspoeed  of  in  this  fashion,  but  none 
more  flagrantly  so  than  that  of  the  migrant 
farm  workers— remember  them?— who  were 
the  objects  of  so  much  solicitude  and  at- 
tention just  3  years  ago.  Whatever  happened 
to     them?       The     answer     Is:     practically 
nothing— eome  new  state  laws,  a  few  benefits 
from  general  legislation.     "The  long-stand- 
ing, brutaliidng  facts  of  the  migratory  labor 
problem  are  rediscovered  every  few  years" 
Senator  HAsaisoN   Wili,iams.   Democrat,   (if 
New  Jersey,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  re- 
cently.   "Bach  rediscovery  prompts  a  surge  of 
study,  doggedly  foUowed  by  a  horde  of  rec- 
ommendaUona.        The      migratory      farm 
families,  having  prompted  countless  studies 
continue  to  live  almoet  In  a  state  of  medieval' 
poverty."  . 

What  the  studies  have  shown  Is  by  now 
pretty  familiar  stuff:  being  uneducated,  un- 
skilled, and  unprotected  by  most  modem 
welfare  and  labor  legislation,  some  400,000 
migrant  farmwoilcers  plus  their  families 
continue  to  live  In  substandard  housing  to 
be  paid  substandard  wages,  to  enjoy  sub- 
standard health,  and  to  be  treated  by  many 
--"y^"^*"  ^^  substandard  decency. 

The  recommendations  have  become  almost 
as  famuiar  as  the  studies.     The  proposals 


considered  most  bold  and  least  likely  to 
succeed  are  extension  of  the  minimum- 
wage  law  and  of  NUIB  coverage  to  migrant 
workers.  Those  considered  pollUcaUy  more 
feasible  are  Federal  registration  of  crew 
waders;  Federal  granto  to  Stotes  to  Improve 
education,  housing,  health,  sanitation  and 
day-care  facilities;  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional advisory  council;  establishment  of  a 
farm-employment  service;  and  finally  an 
extension  of  child-labor  legislation.  AU 
these  measures  have  in  fact  been  Incor- 
porated into  bills  and  Introduced  by  Senator 
Williams    over   the    past   few    years.     One 

iJ?^*^f?f  °*  ""*  '^*™'  Government  to  spend 
S3  mUUon  annually  In  grants  to  the  States 

i?ff  ^«  ,?  ^  »^  be«n  enacted  Into  law 
Siiii  J,  ^  y«^»"  of  operation  It  is  al- 
ready being  trimmed  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  others  were  de- 
reated  and  have  been  Introduced  again  this 

Hr^'.^"**'!"  °'  translating  good  Inten- 
tions Into  effective  poUtlcal  action  Is  very 
much   on   everyone's  mind  In  Washington 

^rLJ?T'  V^"^  *  ^^^^  °'  *^«  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  ameUorate  the  lot  of  the 
migrants  provides  some  useful  lessons.  One 
is  that  double-talk,  apathy,  and  laziness  on 

St,^*il«"*°y  *°  *»**»  Congress  and  the 
administration  who  are  verbally  committed 
to  mlgrant-labor  legislation  has  cost  Just  as 
dearly  as  organized  opposition.  Last  Oc- 
tober, for  example,  after  Wn.uAMs  had 
maneuvered  his  child-labor  provisions 
through  the  Senate  and  after  the  necessary 
stoei^  appeared  to  have  been  mustered  In 
the  House,  the  House  ended  up  by  ^ad- 

^■^J^^^^"  °°*  Senator  aid  explained. 

f^m*?h.  «**-."'**  *^*  "*>«™»  Congr^«Sen 
from  the  Bast  went  home  to  campaign  " 

tiJ^^^i**'  constituents  of  no  one  In  par- 
ticular, the  migrant  workers  depend  as  much 

te,.v  L  "'""fu*"  "*  "tJo-good"  lobbies  as 
they  do  on  the  seriousness  of  "do-good" 
Congressmen.    But  except  for  certain  church 

WeSS;  ^'^"'^  ^"^  National  CaSS 
Welfare  Conference  and  the  National  Coun- 

!)J.  ?^-^*  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
whose  legislative  representative.  Arnold  Bto?: 

tateS?^"?^  ^^"^y  ^  ^  particularly 
ifi^o^  migrant  legUlatlon.  most  of  the 
iSf.  t^^  social-welfare  lobbies  have  done 

The  same  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
^Lr^l°'l^°^^"'  "soclatlons  that  opi^ 
most  of  the  prospective  legislation.     Some 

^Fn\^''^J^^  Washing  to  SimSSS 
When  tbt  Chips  are  down,  but  the  farm  lob- 
IcS  ^I  f^^T""^  of  arriving  by  the  plane- 
load And  all  year  "round  they  keep  uo  a 
.t«uly  attack  on  the  WlUlams  bUinnSSiJ 

^f  H.t  *;k^°,V?**  *^^*  *^^y  ^1  seriously  ri- 
strict  the  liberties  and  prosperity  not  only 
of  the  grower  but-yes-of  the  lilgrant  la! 

M  ?^;  *2^*ortals,  speeches  send  out  by  the 
^tional  Farm  I*bor  Users  Committee^  anS 
■coompanled  by  careful  Instructions  (substl- 
i«^..?*,"^*  °'  *  '~^^  assocutlon  and 

»»»  Committee) .  one  typical  editorial  de- 
scribed  the  proposed  farm-employment  serv- 
««■!.«  ^""'*  °^  "authority  to  recruit  Amerl- 
^^^"^Ifll  ^°^  «*°8«."  America,  the 
romanuc  editorialist  writes,  "was  built  bv 
people  who  like  to  roam  from  place  to  place 
as  their  desires  moved  them.- 

a*^°l^°lT  ^  ^*  migrant  laborer  depicted 
as  a  sort  of  vagabond  king,  but  those  seeking 
m-n^  child-labor  laws  are  depict«l  as  I 

?«.JS^  *5!!L'"*«'*°*  *=*»"«»•»  »»ea»th  and 
happiness.    "There  are  no  sweat  shops  on 

Uie  farms  of  America."  Congressman  Hakold 
OooLKT,  Democrat  ot  North  Carolina  de- 
clared on  the  floor  of  the  House.  "On  the 
farms  of  our  Nation,  children  labor  with  their 
parents  out  under  the   blue  skies."    Such 
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hrrterant  niMisense  may  not  stand  up  well 
ag^nst  the  stetlstles  on  farm  accidents  In- 
volving chUdren  under  13.  but  the  lobbyists 
have  not  counted  on  Intellectual  persuMlon 
so  much   as  on  a  mere  show  of  poUtical 
strength  to  achieve  their  ends.    When  lobbv- 
ists  have  been  aroused  and  have  succeeded  to 
arousing  a  sufficient  number  of  fatm-SUte 
legislators,  supporters  of  the  Williams  meas- 
ures In  Congress  and  to  even  higher  nlaces 
have  tended   to  back  off.  wlththe  <£bum 
«iat  there  were  other  leglsUtlve  priorities  to 
be  considered  and  that  the  situation  was  bv 
and  large  Impossible  anyway,    in  19M   for 
example,  former  President  Elsenhower  es'tab- 
Ushed  a  President's  Committee  on  Mlgratorv 
^K^^!?  ^*!*  administrative  leadenrtiip  to 
the  battle.     It  Is  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
Zi      ^'  A8»"lculture,  Interior,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  plus  the  Admlnlstra- 
aLJ^I   ^t   Houstog    and    Home    Finance 
fi^^'^  »^  met  exacUy  three  times  since 
1954.    Two  of  Its  meettogs  were  held  during 
Elsenhower's     time,     but    the    second    on! 
hardly  counts  stoce  only  Secretary  of  Labor 

SS!?  ^*^**i^"  ^  ■***»  ^  Have^oweTupL 
Under  the  Kennedy  administration  there 
were  high  hopes  that  It  would  become  an 
effective  body.  Unlike  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Onruie  Freeman  has 
!CIS.^*r*  the  proposed  leglsUtlon,  and  the 
committee   last  year  even   issued  a  report 

SfJ?°io."?'"*T  °'  "'•^  wmianu  progiim! 
That  was  to  January.  ^  But  Increased  pres- 
*"f  ^i?^™  ^^  growers  later  In  the  year  caused 
^Jffl*^,  retreat,  and  It  was  reportedly  de- 
clded^to  lay  low  and  consoUdate  such  rains 
as  had  been  made.  * 

A  reorganization  In  the  Labor  Department 
where  the  committee  Is  based,  further  re^ 
duoed  the  committee's  acUritlsa.  At  the 
present  time  It  has  no  staff  except  a 
secretary.  ^      * 

While  we  do  not  question  the  good  to- 
tentlons  of  those  to  the  administration  and 
in  Congress  who  consider  the  migrant  prob- 

liability  to  the  rest  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, we  suspect  that  to  this  as  to  otter 
domestic  Issues  there  Is  a  fundamental  oon- 
fuslou  about  what  leadership  really  means 
It   does   not  necessarily   tovolve   a  suldds 
attack  on  the  Congress.   It  does  tovolve  more 
than   speeches.     And   above   all,   it  Is  not 
Blmply  a  futUe  exercise  of  Idealism  against 
«ie   so-caUed   realities.      The   actlvlti^   of 
Senator  Wiluams  and  his  subcommittee  to 
fact  Illustrate  most  of  the  virtues  of  effective 
leadership:  shrewdness.  paUence,  and  sus- 
tained hard  work  are  a  few.    Their  trlumphji 
have  not  been  oratorical.    Rather  theyha"»< 
consisted  of  such  unlikely  feaU  as  persuad- 
ing Senator  Hasbt  Btbd,  Democrat    of  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  merits  of  some  of  their  proposals 
and  even  making  a  few  toroads  Intothe 
^>poeltlon  of  the  lobbyists,  who  are  said  to 
have  relaxed  a  bit  this  year,  at  least  on  the 
social  measures.    With  Secretaries  Wlrtz  and 
ceiebrea*    both   strongly   committed.   thU 
TOuld  even  be  the  year  for  a  little  progress 
Every  May.  the  President  said  a  while  back 
commenting  on  the  rhythm  of  the  Issues. 
..     ..  .    *"*"  *"  **^°*«  stories  about  Presi- 
dential leadership."    We  are  happy  to  open 
the  season.  *^ 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  18,  1963] 
PaoaiMaB  ott  Maaaains 
The  Senate  deserves  a  salute,  and  Senator 
Haskison  A.  Wnj-iAMS  a  battle  star,  for  strik- 
ing a  significant  blow  gainst  the  souaUd 
conditions  In  which  many  migrant  w^kers 
toU.  All  told,  the  Senate  passed  6  bUls 
that  could  bring  the  country^  2  mlUlon  or 
more  migratory  laborers  closer  to  dvlUasd 
working  standards.  Bach  bill  warrants  a 
sentence. 

S.  S31  would  provide  flnanrtal  awlstaace 
to  the  States  to  Improvs  sdneattooal  oppor- 
tunities for  migrants  and  tbslr  childran. 
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group  of  contractors.  He  suggested  that  you 
would  not  be  interested  in  my  comments  on 
housing  needs  and  <q>portunlties  in  Latin 
America. 

I  disagree.  Tou  are  not  Just  plumbing, 
heating,  or  cooling  contractors.  Tou  are 
Americans — with  a  stake  in  the  policies  and 
programs  of  your  Nation  and  the  fight  for 
freedom  and  progress  the  United  States  is 
waging  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  vital  and 
dynamic  tool  In  your  Nation's  effort  to  give 
Latin  American  nations  a  real  chance  for 
progress,  and  to  gplve  the  people  of  Latin 
America  a  solid  opportunity  to  build  the 
foundations  of  freedom. 

I  believe  that  you — more  than  any  other 
group  In  America — understand  the  basic  Im- 
portance of  housing  to  a  nation's  economy. 
progress  and  living  standards.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  you  will  grasp  the  Importance  of 
the  message  and  report  I  offer  today. 

In  less  than  2  years  I  have  traveled  to 
Latin  America  three  times.  I  have  visited 
almost  every  coxmtry  of  Central  and  South 
America.  And  I  have  concluded  that  one 
of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  many  Latin 
American  nations  todS^  is  for  new  housing 
programs. 

Thanks  to  your  skills  and  ingenuity.  North 
Americans  are  the  best-housed  people  in  the 
world.  As  specialists,  you  will  be  Interested 
in  the  programs  designed  to  provide  similar 
housing  for  200  million  people  south  of  the 
border. 

The  need  for  housing  in  Latin  America  is 
so  vast  that  it  can  scarcely  be  meas\ired. 
One  figure  that  has  been  put  forward  Is  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank's  estimate  of  a  need 
of  13  to  14  million  imlts  at  a  cost  of  $10  to 
$13  billion. 

Two  common  misconceptions  about  Latin 
America  are:  That  housing  Is  important  for 
social  reasons,  only,  and  has  no  economic 
significance;  and  that  there  Is  no  capacity  In 
Latin  America  to  save,  and  that  all  housing 
must  be  Oovernment-financed  from  external 
sources.  These  misconceptions  have  In 
the  past  deterred  the  establishment  of  pri- 
vate savings  Institutions  for  hoiislng.  have 
helped  prevent  the  Investment  of  private  U.S. 
capital  In  housing  in  Latin  America,  and 
have  led  to  defeatist  attitudes  toward  the 
ability  of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  to 
hoiise  themselves. 

The  results  of  the  lack  of  housing  in  Latin 
America  are  widespread  unproductlvlty,  so- 
cial unrest,  fertile  ground  for  violent  politi- 
cal upheavals,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
competitive,  free  enterprise  society  which  we 
are  attempting  to  encoiirage  through  our 
program  of  foreign  aid.  On  those  grounds 
alone,  financial  assistance  for  housing  Is 
Justified.  Nevertheless,  housing  can  stand 
on  its  own  as  a  means  of  fostering  economic 
developments. 

In  the  developed  coimtrles — eocial  needs 
aside — home  building  is  an  important  and 
Integral  part  of  the  national  economy. 

Year  after  year  the  relationship  between 
business  cycles  and  the  home  construction 
industry  has  been  widely  acknowledged. 
Now,  Congress,  in  the  past  several  Foreign 
Assistance  Acts,  has  recognised  that  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistence  in  the  field  of 
hotising  is  a  proper  tool  in  economic,  as 
well  as  social  development  abroad.  AID,  in 
formulating  Its  housing  policy  to  carry  out 
congressional  Intent,  has,  in  effect,  recog- 
nized that  consideration  mxist  be  given  to 
housing  as  neoessary  for,  and  complemen- 
tary to,  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. It  has  acknowledged  the  urbaniza- 
tion effect  of  economic  development  and  the 
economic  waste  of  the  lack  of  planning,  hous- 
ing's relation  to  productivity,  housing's  con- 
tribution to  full  emploj^ment  and  housing  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  savings. 

One  of  the  moet  persuasive  arguments  for 
economic  assistance  for  housing  in  the  lesser 
developed  countries  is  that  housing  develop- 


ment stimulates  industrial  and  agricultural 
development,  and  the  development  of  roads, 
power,  railroads,  and  other  tools  of  progress. 

Economic  development  means  new  factor- 
ies and  new  agricultural  settiements.  New 
centers  of  industry  require  new  housing  to 
shelter  the  necessary  labor  force. 

Aside  from  the  need  to  service  Industrial- 
ization, housing  to  needed  to  shelter  the  new 
town  population.  Economic  development  re- 
siUts  Inevltebly  in  urbanization  and  In  coun- 
try-to-town movements.  Urbanization  In- 
creases the  need  for  a  greater  emphasto  on 
the  supply  of  housing. 

In  addition  to  the  housing  supply  to  at- 
tract and  retain  labor,  the  condition  of  ex- 
Utlng  housing  can  reduce  productivity  by 
affecting  the  physical  health  and  mental 
attitude  of  labor. 

Housing  programs  stimulate  employment 
In  developed  countries,  the  home  construc- 
tion Industry  offers  three  types  of  employ- 
ment. In  the  United  States,  for  example 
each  housing  unit  provides  between  2^4  and 
3  man-years  of  employment:  1  man-year  on 
the  Job.  1  man-year  In  the  factories  produc- 
ing buUdlng  materials,  and  an  additional 
half  to  a  year  In  related  fields. 

In  countries  which  are  underdeveloped  but 
which  have  a  formal,  organized  construction 
Industry,  as  is  the  case  of  so  much  of  Latin 
America,  housing  plays  as  substantial  a  role 
in  the  national  economy  as  in  the  so-called 
developed  coimtrles.  In  Chile,  for  example 
construction  represents  a  substantial  por-! 
tlon  of  the  entire  economy  and  home  con- 
struction to  the  major  part  of  all  construc- 
tion. Some  110.000  persons  are  engaged  In 
direct  construction,  with  another  150.000 
persons  occupied  in  producing  building  suD- 
plles.  *^ 

There  to  no  lack  of  a  market  for  hoiulng 
In  Latin  Amertca.  Housing  itself  Is  needed, 
and  the  ability  to  pay  for  housing  does  extot— 
provided  long-term  mortgage  money  to  made 
available.  The  essential  requirement  Is  long- 
term  credit,  a  commodity  that  is  lacking  in 
moet  less-developed  coimtrles.  The  need  to 
largely  for  local  currency,  not  foreign  ex- 
change, because  abundant  labor  exists  in 
most  less  developed  countries,  and  local  ma- 
terials are  used  most  of  the  time. 

Long-term  credit  to  the  key  to  a  solution  to 
a  large  part  of  the  problem. 

Atoo.  we  cannot  expect,  with  VS.  resources 
alone,  to  solve  Latin  Americals  hoiising  prob- 
lem. Thus  AID  has  concentrated  on  help- 
ing the  governments  and  peoples  of  Latin 
America  create  savings  Institutions  whose 
sole  function  to  the  accumulation  of  the  sav- 
ings of  the  many  and  the  channeling  of  those 
savings  Into  housing.  We  have  utUlzed  the 
advice  and  coimsel  of  pubUc-splrited  U.S. 
savings  and  loan  officlato,  many  known  to 
you,  to  advise  such  countries  as  Argentina. 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecxiador.  El  Salvador.  Jamaica.  Nica- 
ragua, Panama.  Peru.  Urugxiay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. Their  efforts  have  already  resulted 
In  the  creation  of  home  savings  and  Institu- 
tions In  Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  and  the  pros- 
pects of  similar  legtolation  in  Argentina, 
Colombia.  El  Salvador,  and  Panama. 

The  success  of  home  savings  plans,  how- 
ever, requires,  the  impetus  of  initial  capital. 
Without  It,  the  slow  rate  of  savings  accumu- 
lation at  the  beginning  will  delay  the  fiow 
of  mortgage  loan  funds  and  enthusiasm  for 
saving  wlU  wane.  Even  in  the  United  States, 
In  the  early  days  of  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations,  governmental  participation 
was  deemed  essential  to  support  initial  sav- 
ing and  permit  early  lending. 

Therefore,  we  have  been  providing  "seed" 
capital  loans  for  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions initiated  with  our  technical  asstotance. 
"Seed"  capital  loans  have  been  made  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  ssrstems  in  Chile  ($8  million 
plus  a  $6  million  grant  and  $14S  million  of 
Public  Law  480  funds) ,  Dominican  Republic 
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($2  miUlon),  Ecuador  ($5  million),  Peru 
($9.6  million)  and  Venemiela  ($10  million) 
Other  such  loans  are  contemplated  for  Ar- 
gentina and  Colombia.  These  loans  are  be- 
ing funneled  Into  the  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tem through  forms  of  Federal  home  Xoaa 
bank  boards.  OeneraUy.  these  loans  are 
matched  by  funds  of  the  country  Involved. 

These  systems  and  loans  are  already  brar- 
ing  fruit.  In  ChUe,  as  of  October  1©62,  there 
were  20  private  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions with  19,000  savers  and  approximately 
$16  million  in  savings.  An  additional  $35 
million  at  savings  has  been  accumulated 
In  the  savings  department  of  the  Banco  del 
Estado.  Some  2.000  loans  had  been  approved 
for  a  total  of  $20  mUllon  on  an  average  of  ao- 
proxlmately  $7,000  per  loan.  In  Chile  we 
suggested  a  linkage  of  savings  and  loaii  to 
a  wage  index  to  offset  inflation.  This  has 
been  a  prime  factor  in  increasing  savings 
and  to  a  technique  we  are  hopeful  of  intro- 
ducing throughout  Latin  America. 

In  addition  to  these  "seed"  capital  loans 
we  have  also  made  loans  for  direct  Oovem- 
ment  action:  $12  million  to  Colombia  pri- 
marily for  aiding  self-help  projects,  $400,000 
for  a  union  project  In  Honduras.  $2.5  million 
to  Panama's  Banco  de  Ahorros  for  relendlng 
purposes.  $5  mlUlon  to  the  Mendoza  Foim- 
datlon  of  Venezuela  and  $30  million  for  slum 
clearance    in    Venezuela.    Consideration    to 
also  being  given  to  housing  loans  for  Ja- 
maica and  Uruguay.    Thto  means  that    to 
date,  over  $100  mUlion  of  AID  funds  have 
been  committed  or  under  serious  consldera- 

toto  n^  S?^*"^  Ik  ^*^  America.  Add  to 
this  \JS.  funds  in  the  amount  of  $150  million 
transferred  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  housing  loans  and  you  have 
$250  million  of  VS.  funds  being  channeled 
Into  the  home  construction  and  home  fi- 
nancing industry  in  Latin  America. 

Another  form  of  asstotance  to  the  all  rtok 
investment  guarantee  which  authorizes  AID 
to  guarantee  $240  million  of  U.S.  capital 
InvMted  abroad,  against  virtually  any  risk 
with  $00  mUUon  of  thto  $240  mUllon  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  housing  in  Latin 
America.  A  subsidiary  of  Carl  M.  Loeb 
Rhoades  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  making  the 
first  housing  loan  to  be  guaranteed  under 
thto  program. 

There  to  a  proposal  known  as  S.  582  to 
create  an  International   Home  Loan   Bank 

S.!^^..?"*.  ^!^!^  ^°"*  ^*°  ^^  Board. 
This  bUl,  introduced  by  Senators  Smatbzbs 
and  SPAaKicAN.  with  a  similar  bill  proposed 

w.™  *2'"  '^'»«««'  »n<»  by  Representative 
Wrjohi  Patman  in  the  House  would  au- 
thorize domestic  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions and  foreign  home  loan  banks.  Thto 
would  provide  a  potential  $800  million  for 
investment  in  housing  abroad.  Recenttv 
Senator  SPAaucAN  said  of  thto  proposal  that 
a  good  base  can  be  laid  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  International  Home  Loan 
Bank  during  the  coming  Congress. "  I  fiiiiv 
support  thto  biU.  ' 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
use  of  housing  cooperatives  as  a  means  of 
IIV^?  '*^  expensive,  better  maintained 
and  better  constructed  housing,    i  am  glad 
to  see  tiiat  my  efforte  in  tiiat  direction  are 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.     AID  has  enltoted 
the  efforte  of  two  organizations  to  help  de- 
velop the  housing  cooperative  movement  In 
Latin  America,  the  Foimdation  for  Coopera- 
tive Housing  and  tiie  American  InsWtutV  for 
Free  Labor  Development.    The  PCH  has  sent 
teams  of  cooperative  housing  experta  to  Co- 
lombia, Bcuador.  Honduras,  and  VenezueU 
and  to  preparing  to  send  other  teams  to  Peru 
and   BollvU.     As   a  result   of   imlx^S^ 
report  by  David  L.  Krooth,  an  old  friend  of 
mine  who  has  long  fought  for  housing  in 

i  ?*^^*S:.^!*'°^'°**^  **»•  creation  of 
a  Centiral  Housing  Cooperative  Institute  for 
Honduras,  I  understand  Uuit  asstotance  may 
be  provided  toward  development  of  such  an 
institute.    Also,  a  study  to  to  be  m^  ^ 
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the  feasibility  of  a  Central  American  Hous- 
ing Cooperative  Institute.  The  AIFLD  In 
Ite  turn,  to  helping  develop  a  union  housing 
project  for  AID  in  Honduras  and  to  study^ 
the  possibility  of  similar  union-oriemed 
housing  projecte  elsewhere  throughout  Latin 
America.  Tlie  APT,-ciO  to  investigating,  too 
tiie  possibility  of  lending  union  pension 
funds  to  union-sponsored  housing  coopera- 
tives in  Latin  America. 

The  importance  of  housing  to  a  national 
economy  was  recognized  by»  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  1949  when  it  declared 
our  national  policy  at  home  to  be  "the  pro- 
duction of  housing  In  sufficient  volume  to 
*  .  .*J***  housing  Industry  to  make  Its  full 
contribution  to  ah  economy  of  maximum 
employment  and  purchasing  power"  Thto 
same  policy  should  prevail  for  Latin  America 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING  RE- 
FORM—A  BEGINNING 
Mrs.  NEDBERGER.  Mr.  President 
yesterday  a  limited  but  significant  start 
was  made  toward  the  voluntary  reform 
of  cigarette  advertising  and  promotion 
practices.  This  morning's  New  York 
Times  reports: 

^,^^^  °L  ****  ""J**  cigarette  manufactur- 
ers have  decided  to  stop  adverttolng  m  col- 
lege newspapers,  magazines,  and  football  oro- 
grams.  *^ 

.>-3?^*^^"***"  ^  °®  ^^^^  vesture  on  the 
StSi  ^l  ^  tobacco  companies.  Last 
April  the  WaU  Street  Journal  reported 
that  cigarette  advertising  accounted  for 
*^*'^!^^  *®  percent  of  all  national 
advertising  in  college  newspapers 

And  advertising  was  merely  one  facet 
or  the  tobacco  companies'  campus  blitz 
The  Brown  b  Williamson  Co.  had  as- 
signed to  coUeges  17  salesmen  whose  sole 
duUes  were  to  give  away  samples  of  Vice- 
roys, Kools,  and  Ralelghs,  and  plan 
special  promotions.  Philip  Morris  paid 
student  representaUves  on  166  coUege 
campuses  $50  a  month  to  spread  good 
2lf!r,.^^?  complimentary  Marlboros. 
No  student  rally,  no  fraternity  party  nor 
tea  for  foreign  students  could  escape  the 
beneficence  of  Philip  Morris. 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co.  simply  recruit- 
ed coUege  pubUc  informaUon  officials  to 
Insure  that  the  Camels  advertised  in  the 
couege  football  programs  could  be  seen 
admired,  and  purchased  in  every  quarter 
of  the  college.  By  hawkhig  Camels,  the 
public  information  ofllcials  earned  the 
^t  to  parUcipate  in  a  contest  of  their 
S^'  ,T^??  foreign  cars  as  their  reward 
for  soliciting  their  student  charges 

Probably  no  single  aspect  of  cigarette 
advertistog  has  been  more  offensive 
than  this  callous  pursuit  of  the  custom 
of  young  coUege  students.  Hopefully 
yesterday's  announcement  wlU  mean  an 
end  to  this  sorry  chapter  in  American 
advertising  history. 

However,  advertising  reform  limited 
to  college  campuses  is  hardly  sufficient 
Cigarette  advertising  is  a  twin-edged 
sword,  and  both  blades  need  badly  to  be 
blunted.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
unabashed  resort  to  the  psychology  of 
appeal  by  Including  the  youth-oriented 
cast  of  a  major  segment  of  the  advertis- 
ing matter.  On  the  other  hand,  quite 
aside  from  content,  there  is  the  repeated 

^^V'^''?u'^  the  ad*  which  teSs  to 
convince  the  smoker  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  does  not  consider  the  threat  of 
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smoking  sufficIenUy  severe  to  warrant 
restelction  of  cigarette  advertising  Ad- 
vertising thus  serves  both  to  amplify  the 
lure  of  smoking  for  the  nonsmoke7,Sd 
to  reassure  the  smoker. 

Cigarette  advertisers  in  Great  Britain 
are  already  volunterlly  complying  with 
guideline  established  by  the  Britbh 
S&JjfTt?  Television  Authority. 
]?<^"!?   ^^  ^<*^«'   advertisers  are 

t^irh  fo,?"  "^^i^  '^^  advertisements 
which  faU  within  the  following  five 
classes  of  objecUonable  advertising  mat- 

First.  Advertisements  that  greatly 
overemphasize  the  pleasure  to  be  ob- 
tamed  from  cigarettes.         ' 

Second.  Advertisements  featuring  the 
conventional  heroes  of  the  young 

r>J?*^-  Advertisements    appealing    to 
pride  or  general  manliness. 

Fourth.  Advertisements  using  a  fash- 
ionable social  setting  to  support  the  im- 
Pn^^n  Uiat  cigarette  smolSS?  H  ^o 
anead  habit  or  an  essential  part  of  the 
geasure  and  excitement  of  modem  Uv- 

Fifth.  Advertisements  that  strikingly 
present  romantic  situations  with  Uie 
Pleasures  of  smoking.  * 

Surely  the  American  cigarette  adver- 
t^  can.  In  all  good  conscience,  do  no 

nSl^B^^^  ^^^'  ^  "»«  American  Can- 
cer Society  was  asked  at  a  recent  sym- 
posium of  the  Queensboro  Tuberci2to«is 
and  Health  Association  in  New  York 
How  many  Americans  die  annually  and 
how  many  become  disabled  on  account 
of  their  smoking  habit?"     His  answer 

nliS^fo??  *  ^^  portrait  of  the  total 
debilitating  effect  of  smoking  on  Amer- 
ican health: 

What  would  be  the  situation  If  there  were 
wl  ^!^'^  compared  to  what  it  to  today? 
My  best  guess  to  that  as  far  as  mortaUty  is 

n^^'^^^"  ''°"^*»  "^  8omewhe«  iS  the 
drifh?**^'^   °'   ^°°'^    ^   600.000   'ewer    . 
S^^  .Pf"./**"  "  "  '^•^  not  'or  smok- 
th!'i  o     J}  represente  about  one-sixth  of 
the  1.8  million  deaths  which  we  have  In  thto 

SScT.'- .  "J^LT^i  "'•^  '^•^"^»  -°"'5  -1 

occur  but  they  would  occur  later 

n«^»  "^  **  *^*  morbidity  (incidence  of  m- 
ness)  to  concerned  •  •  •  we  don't  have 
relative  figures  on  morbidity  in  general  par- 
ticularly  when  talking  ab^ut  dtoeases  Uke 
emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis  where 
there  to  no  formal  reporting.  But  these  u* 
Lh^"*"J!.f°?  increasing  rapidly  and  prob! 
aWy  constitute  at  least  6  or  6  thies  as  £any 
pec^le  as  are  subject  to  mortality  risk  •  •  • 
we  probably  have  somewhere  around  a  mil- 

^""cSLbiT^"  *^lf  ^  *'^'-  ~"°^  ^o 

are  disabled  to  some  degree  by  the  effect  of       ■ 
smoking  of  cigarettes.  'w  »« 


Clearly  it  wIU  take  more  than  volun- 
tary advertising  reform  to  alter  this  por- 
trait. 

The  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Smoking  is  presently  prepar- 
ing what  promises  to  be  a  deflnlUve  study 
Of  the  medical  aspects  of  smoking 

I  did  not  believe,  at  the  time  the  com- 
mlttee  was  fonned,  that  there  was  need 
for  a  new  study.  There  has  been  no 
shortage  of  comprehensive  and  ex- 
haustive studies  by  the  very  aoundeat 
authorities,  each  concluding  wltbout 
equivocation  that  smoking  represented  a 
major  health  hazard. 
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tt  is  dear  that  a  ttrang 
report  by  the  Sozveon  aeneraTi  Oom- 
mittee  la  ena  Hal  to  provide  the  requl- 
atte  admuluc  to  admlnlstzmtive  and  leg- 
lalattveactlfoo. 

I  am  tmlj  eomrlnoed  that  the 
admlnlrtratlor  doee  not  seed  new  lesUla- 
tlon  In  order  o  mount  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  comlM  t  the  rite  laamoklng-ecm- 
nected  diaeaaa  .  Ab  soon  as  the  advlaory 
committee  hai  lodged  Its  report,  which 
I  mutentand  illl  be  In  the  late  fall,  I 
Intend  to  prea  for  the  following  imme- 
diate admlnla  xatlve  action:  First,  a 
massive  progn  m  of  child  and  adult  edu- 
cation; second ,  expanded  research  Into 
both  the  biol«  slcal  effects  of  cigarette 
snMjMm  and  t  xe  tedmology  of  produc- 
ing less  haaaidous  dgarettes;  third,  a 
Federal  Ttade  Oommlsslon  requirement 
that  cigarette  i  ids  and  commercials  con- 
tain affemattvi  warning  of  the  hasards 
of  amoklBg;  and  fourth,  broad  and 
msantngfal  di  uette  labdlng,  including 
warnings  and  ar  and  nicotine  yields  or 
ratlngB.  under  he  pravlsions  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Substai  ces  Tahellng  Act. 

I  also  Intend  at  that  time  to  introduce 
comprehensive  ronedial  legislation  to 
Include:  First,  a  ban  upon  the  distribu- 
tion of  free  dg  irettt  samples  to  mlnors; 
seeond.  restrio  Ion  of  the  permissible  tar 
and  nicotine  y^ds  from  cigarettes;  and 
for  a.moderate  increase 
to  flbanee  programs  of 
include  television 


third,  ptovlalm 
fak 


Mr.  Fresfdex  t,  I  ask  unanimous  con. 
'  that  certain  editorials  on  the  sub- 
at  this  point  in  my  re- 


ject be  printed 
marks. 

Tliere  being  do 
were  ordered  to 
as  follows 


[Vktan  the  V7an 

CBSABCm 

WtTR     Visxsr  r 
TBoaaaa  Oct 

RmNo 


EMBOtXHKNT 


D«;te 


fidelity 


(By 
By  eoUecttag 
garette  bmula 
Alpha  IMte 
TMehen  OaUege 
won  a  high-] 
flnt  pttae  la  a 
■ored  by  PtaUlp 
Sndi  pronotli 
Ingly  by  major 
bigger  aluure  of 
market.    To  wtn 
campanlM,  who 
of  aU 


fibehard 


prizes  to  coIIegUps 
mlttlng  football 
cigarette  wrapper^ 
bntldlnge  ftom 

The   Intenslflei  I 
emokerslei 
companlf  today 
branids  on  eampi 
ade  ago.    Many 
Tlneed  than  evei 
with  a  certain 
with  that 


hasdoubed 
Bobnt  IL  Stelaer 
kettng  iBctttate, 
lag  Tarlooe  prodhcts 


Objection,  the  editorials 
be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
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total  dga^tte  marketing  effort  In  the 
In  the  last  6  years,"  says 
president  <£  Student  Mar- 
whlch  spedallaes  m  sell- 
to  ecMleglans  all 


the  covntry.    "How.  everybody  Is  In  there 
slugging.** 

*'8tadents  are  tremendously  loyal.**  says 
Scfrn  Manasco,  director  cX  Philip  MOrrls'  col- 
teg*  sales  department.  "If  you  catch  them, 
theyni  stick  with  you  like  glue  because  your 
brand  reminds  them  of  happy  college  days." 

Liggett  ft  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  is  giving  away 
ei^t  British  Sprite  sports  cars  dturlng  the 
I9ei-e9  school  year  to  students  In  New  Eng- 
land coUeges  who  answer  a  qitls  on  sjwrts 
cars  and  furnish  'the  last  line  of  a  limerick. 
All  entries  must  include  the  bottom  panels 
from  five  packages  of  the  company's  Chester- 
field, L&M  or  Oasis  brands.  Heralding  the 
contest  In  college  newspaper  ads,  Liggett  tt 
Myers  urged  students:  "Enter  incessantly! 
Because  there  are  eight  Sprites  up  for  grabe, 
dad.  •  •  •  Keep  trying!     win.  manf 

lAst  fall,  students  on  06  eampuses  entered 
a  football  score  guessing  contest  sponsored  by 
Brown  tt  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp..  makers 
of  Viceroy,  Kool.  Raleigh,  and  other  brands. 
The  eloeeet  guassers,  who  submitted  empty 
packages  of  Brown  U,  Williamson  clgarettee 
with  their  predictions,  won  cash  prises  rang- 
ingfirom  $10  to  HOC.  Brown  tt  Williamson 
re^ntly  assigned  17  salesmen  to  colleges  to 
gtr*  away  samplee  of  Ite  cigarettes  and  plan 
special  promotions. 

Philip  Monrls,  which  sells  both  Marlboro 
and  Parliament  cigarettes  in  crush-proof 
boass,  is  the  ownpany  which  gives  priass  to 
collegians  for  constructing  models  of  build- 
ings, using  the  empty  hoses  as  blocks.  A 
OolumbU  Univarstty  student  won  one  of 
these  contests  with  a  repUoa  of  the  United 
Mfttions  headquarters,  mad*  from  6,000  booBM. 
Philip  Morris  pays  student  repreeenUtlves 
•60  a  month  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  for  such 
contests  on  166  campuses. 

SOABINO  CNBOLLMKNT 

These  firms,  and  P.  LoriUard  Co.,  American 
Tobacco  Co.  and  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
are  counting  on  such  aggressive  college  mar- 
keting efforts  to  help  them  build  sales  during 
the  next  decade.  Total  college  enrollment 
has  increased  by  more  than  30  percent  in 
the  last  5  years  to  around  S.8  million.  Gov- 
ernment oOclals  estimate.  And  they  expect, 
as  the  bumper  crop  of  poet-war  babies  comes 
of  age,  enrollment  will  reach  about  7  mlUlon 
by  1970. 

Tobacco  company  spokesben  explain  that 
they're  trsrlng  to  lure  students  with  contests 
because  some  collegians  often  pay  relatively 
little  attention  to  many  standard  advertising 
media;  they're  generally  too  deeply  involved 
in  their  campus  activities.  The  National  Ad- 
vertishig  Service.  Inc..  which  places  ads  in 
college  newspapers,  eetimates  that  the  aver- 
age college  student  watches  television  only 
17  minutes  a  day,  comi>ared  with  2  hours 
and  67  minutes  for  noncolleglans. 

Some  students  may  be  discouraged  from 
""wklng  before  they  come  to  college  by  ef- 
forts of  some  groups  to  convince  youths  that 
smoking  endangers  their  health.  Last  July 
the  Joint  health-education  committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  called  for  the 
home  and  school  to  initiate  education  that 
would  ciirb  smoking  at  the  ages  prior  to  the 
usual  beginning  of  the  practice.  In  the  past 
2  years  the  American  Cancer  Society  has  dis- 
tributed an  anttcigarette  film  strip  to  more 
than  21.000  secondary  schools. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3,  1962] 

Camcxb  Tub  to  Smokxnc  in  Yoxjth 

(By  Nate  Haseltine) 

Keep  your  children  away  from  cigarette 
smoking  through  their  late  teens,  and  they 
]»obably  won't  develop  lung-cancer  smok- 
ing habits. 

That's  the  advice  gleaned  from  a  report 
here  yesterday  on  the  differences  between 
early  and  late-starting  smokers.  Reporting 
was  B.  Cuyler  qammond  of  New  York,  bio- 


statistldan  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
He  was  one  of  five  cancer  reaearch  esperta 
who  spoke  at  a  4>eclal  tuncheoo  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  In  a  panel  program  on 
"Man  Against  Cfeacer— Progreaa  and  Hope." 

Hammond  reported  preliminary  «it»«nv<g, 
of  a  special  19M  survey  on  cigarette  smok- 
ing habits. 

Survey  results  so  far.  he  said,  are  showing 
a  direct  correlation  of  early  cigarette  smok- 
ing with  heavier  and  deeper  smoking  in  later 
years.  Those  who  start  smoking  in  adixlt- 
hood  smoke  fewer  cigarettes  and  inhale  more 
casiially. 

Some  1.1  million  American  male  cigarette 
smokers  were  interviewed  in  the  ambitious 
survey,  and  only  the  first  patterns  are  be- 
ginning to  emerge  from  machines  digesting 
the  information,  Hamnri^Hid  said. 

The  results  showed,  he  reported,  that  the 
early  starters  become  the  excessive  smokers 
and  the  ones  who  Inhale  most  deeply.  This 
is  important,  he  explained.  In  view  of  the 
belief  that  heavy  and  deep  cigarette  smoking 
appears  more  condtidve  to  lung  cancer  than 
light  and  casual  smoking. 

Hammond  didn't  give  the  figures,  but  said 
a  surprising  lot  ol^  heavy  cigarette  Smokers 
in  1960  said  they  had  started  to  smoke  ciga- 
rettes before  the  age  of  10.  It  was  difllcult 
he  said,  to  fixxd  heavy  smokers  who  did  not 
start  before  the  age  of  16. 

Hammond  noted  that  pipe  and  cigar 
smokers  show  only  a  slightly  higher  risk  of 
developing  lung  cancer  than  nonsmokers. 
This,  he  said,  may  well  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  pipe  and  cl^v  smokers  usually  inhale 
less  than  inveterate  cigaretto  smokers. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1962] 
CANCsa  SoorxT  Csua  cm  fj^^i.^pm  xo  Cnas 
CiOAacTTB  AnvBtTxaiwo 
Chicago.  June  92. — ^The  American  Cancer 
Society  decided  today  to  urge  college  presi- 
denu  and  the  Federal  IVade  Commission  to 
help  curb  the  promotion  of  smoking  ywi/^iig 
college  students. 

The  soolety's  74-member  board  of  directors 
voted  imanlmously  for  a  |»oposal  aimed  at. 
the  apparently  intensified  promotional  cam- 
palgn  in  c<^eges  to  Increase  the  sale  <^  ciga- 
rettes to  college  students. 

The  proposal  said  that  the  sponsoring  of 
televised  c(^ege  athletic  events  by  tobacco 
companies  resiilted  In  advertlalng  appeal  to 
the  very  age  group  which  the  society  is  most 
anxious  to  prevent  ftom  being  subject  to  the 
persuasion  to  smoke. 

The  board  authorised  its  staff  to  send  let- 
ters to  the  presidents  of  about  100  maJ<M- 
imlverslties  telling  them  that  in  view  of  the 
evidence  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  smok- 
ing on  health,  the  propriety  of  supporting 
athletic  events  in  oc^eges  by  sut^  means  be 
conscientiously  considered. 

The  staff  was  ordered  to  Vvrito  the  Trade 
Commission  to  ask  whether  it  approved  of 
campus  promotion  of  cigarettes  and  whether 
it  had  any  Jurisdiction  In  the  matter. 

Although  the  board  made  no  official 
change  in  ite  cautiously  stated  opinion  of  2 
years  ago  in  the  cigarette-cancer  dispute. 
It  did  endorse  the  recent  report  of  the  Royal 
College  of  niyslcians  in  Britain.  The  board 
calleci  the  report  the  outstanding  event 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  and  said 
It  admired  the  college's  uneqxilvocal  position. 

The  college  urged  the  British  Oovemment 
to  warn  ite  people  that  there  is  convincing 
evidence  linking  cigarette  smoking  with  lung 
cancer. 

Dr.  Howard  C.  Taylor.  Jr..  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  society's  committee  on 
tobacco  and  cancer,  said  that  his  group  be- 
lieved that  cigaretto  smoking  was  a  major 
cause  of  lung  cancer.  Re  said  that  the  Brit- 
ish study  was  especially  important  because 
it  came  from  a  conservative  organisation. 

Dr.  K.  Cuyler  Hammond,  director  of  the 
society's   statistical   reaearch   secUon,    said 
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that  hU  studies  for  the  last  10  years  had 
convinced  him  that  tiie  only  cause  of  erne  of 
the  common  forms  of  lung  oanoer  was  in- 
haling Irrttanto  such  as  olgarette  amoke 
uranium  dust  or  asbeatoc  dust. 

Smokers  account  for  most  of  the  deaths 
from  tliat  type  of  lung  cancer,  he  said,  since 
more  people  smoke  than  work  with  uranium 
or  asbeetos. 

"All  studies  have  shown  exacUy  the  same 
resulte:  nonsmokers  have  the  lowest  death 
rate:  pipe  and  cigar  smokers  not  much 
higher,  cigarette  smokers  a  much  higher 
death  rate,  and  heavy  cigarette  smc^ers  the 
highest  death  rate."  Dr.  Hammond  said 
"Cigarette  smcddng  more  than  doubles  the 
death  rate." 

Of  the  Increased  death  rate  among 
smokers,  he  said,  lung  cancer  aooounte  fo? 
only  18  percent  of  the  Increase  while  heart 
disease  accounte  for  more  than  half  Other 
causes  are  cancers  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
and  various  lung  ailmente. 

ZMDUVMT    IB    8ZLSNT 

The  Tobacco  Institute  withheld  comment 
last  nl^t  on  the  action  of  the  cancer  so- 
ciety's board  of  directors. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  20.  i960] 
AxmnuoHo :  CioAaEm  Men  Bio  on 
Campos 
(By  Robert  Alden) 
Many  a  man  carries  memories  of  his  col- 
lege days  that  Include  along  with  the  dina- 
ing  ivy  and  the  Saturday  football  afterno^ 
fading  into  dusk,  thoughte  of  Philip  Mwris 
in-appers  and  evenings  qient  searching  for 
them  about  the  streete.  ^^ 

■Hie  coUege  market  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant as  far  as  the  cigarette .  companies 
are  concerned.  Smoking  hablte  formed  there 
oiten  have  an  endiuing  quality. 

Xfoklng  this  market  even  more  important 
to  them  is  the  fact  that  the  number^  un- 
f*'?^"*^  **  expanding  rapidly— 237,600 
present  time. 

PhiUp  Morris.  Inc..  says  it  was  among  the 
first  merchandisers  in  the  country  to  recoa- 
nize  the  special  quality  of  the  coUege  mar- 

liehment     of     a    full-scale     campus     sales 
promotion  program. 
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Pledges  to  fratomltiea  spent  long  after- 
^^  ^  evenlngi  trying  to  find  wrappers. 
Often  fraternity  houses  and  dormitory  base- 
mjmts  were  fiUed  with  them.  Prlaes  ranged 
tram  trips  to  Europe  to  phonograph  sete  and 
ping  pong  tobies.  Once,  in  CalifomU,  a  fire 
engine  was  awarded  as  a  prize. 

Since  the  war,  PhUip  Morris'  coUege  pro- 
gam  has  become  more  closely  integrated 
with  the  rest  of  the  company's  operation. 
The  cigarette  company's  personnel  men  visit 
college  campuses  and  pick  promising  Jimiors 
for  simuner  training  with  the  company. 

These  trainees  then  serve  in  their  senior 

r«.."  J*"**"*  representatlvee  and,  If  they 

Jlil^^J^f!*.*"**"***'  "»^  •»  off««<»  por- 
tions with  the  company.    Many  of  theee  have 

S^.  *»!!:^?**  ***  ^y  executive  poste  with 
Philip  Morris. 

With  recruitment  of  promising  personnel 
now  a  serious  problem,  this  program  is  serv- 
ing the  company  well. 

#  ,^.5***  •*'^'  nineteen  fifties  the  company 
felt  it  necessary  to  revise  ite  coUeglate  mies 
•trategy.  Advertising  space  in  coUege  news- 
papws  had  become  more  expensive  and  the 
effectwas  dUuted  because  undergradiiates 
were  being  exposed  more  and  more  to  outside 
media. 

MAX  SRULMAN  HIBKD 
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that  I  believe  should  put  at  rest  the  fears 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  feel  that 
we  cannot  adopt  such  a  law  here  with- 
out great  difficulty.  In  CMiio,  as  well 
as  in  Wisconsin,  the  law  Is  as  follows: 

AU  meetings  of  any  board  or  commission 
of  any  Stote  agency  or  authority  or  of  anv 
agency  or  authority  of  any  county,  township 
municipal  corporation,  school  district  or 
oUier  political  subdivision  aro  decUmd  to 
be  pubUc  meetings  open  to  the  pobUc  at 
aU  times.  No  resolution,  rule.  reguUtton 
or  f  omal  action  of  any  kind  shaU  be  adopted 
at  asif  executive  session  of  any  bmud  or 
commission  of  any  such  agency  or  authority 


_J*  *•■  noted  by  the  company  that  Max 
Shulman.  the  author,  waa  being  imiteted  by 
many  ooUege  colunmiste  who  were  attompt- 
ing  to  write  a  humorous  column. 

The  company  hired  Mr.  Shuhnan  to  write 
a  column  for  PhUip  Morris  that  now  appears 
rogularly  96  tlmss  a  year  on  225  campuses 
Readership  response  has  been  excellent  and 

JSlfI*T"J^"*^  ^•^  *P^  than  conven- 
tional advertising. 

The  company  has  raised  the  salaries  of  ite 
campus  rspresentoUves  and  their  trainlna 
bas  been  stepped  up  so  that  they  nowire- 
ceive  regular  Instruction  in  merohandisinc 
sales  promotion  and  advertising. 

WlUi  166  undergraduate  representotives 
lor  the  company  now  serving  on  «^»nnusee 
a«roes  the  country.  PhUip  Morris*  Interest  in 
the  coUege  market  is  at  the  kind  of  pitch 
that  promises  it  wUl  be  sustained  far  into 
the  future. 


A  COLLKCK  MAN  MOVXS  UP 

J.  M.  Cahn.  now  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany's oversea  division,  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1934  at  the  University  of  CaUfomia 
when  he  Joined  the  PhiUp  Morris  organisa- 
tion as  ite  first  college  representative.  He 
continued  with  the  company  after  gradua- 
tion. For  many  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
college  program.  * 

♦  F"<**'^,t»»«  program.  PhUip  Morris  main- 
tains  fuU-tlme  coUege  supervisors  in  each 
of  the  company's  basic  sales  regions.  These 
men  hire  and  train  undergraduates  to  act  as 
student  representatives  for  the  program. 

The  coUege  representatives  distributed 
samples  at  fraternity  meetings  and  the  like 
They  saw  to  it  that  college  boys  olannln* 

^hmn'^^'^  ^°'*^  ''°"'^  get'^tl^iete^ 
PhiUp  Morris  sponsored  broadcaste  The 
college  representatives  would  try  to  make 
certain  that  no  coUege  function  would  lack 

*  JJJJPjJ™entary   supply   of   Philip   Morris 

As  the  competition  in  the  coUege  market 
became  fiercer,  particularly  in  the  area  of  ad- 

1^^J^3.  ^?,  *^^P^  newspapers,  the  coUege 
representotives  arranged  many  kinds  of  coS- 
t«"t*-»ln»ost  all  of  them  revolving  around 

^S^T^^'^  ^°"^  ^^^^-  'cr*»unple. 
fraternities  competed  against  each  other  in 
try  ng  to  guess  the  greatest  number  of  foot- 
ball scores  correctly  Bach  scora  had  to  be 
Written   on   the   back  of  a   PhUIp   Morris 


OraO  OUTLAWED  SECTRECY  IN 
GOVERNMENT  YEARS  AGO  AND 
PROSPERED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  sp<*e  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
In  support  of  the  freedom-of-informa- 
tlon  biU,  the  principal  sponsor  of  which 
is  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  In  speaking  in 
favor  of  that  bill  I  said  that  Wisconsin 
wss  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that 
flatly  outiawed  secret  meetings  of  any 
kind. 

I  find  that  I  was  mistaken.  The  alert 
executive  director  of  the  Ohio  News- 
paper Association  has  called  the  over- 
sight to  my  attention  and  pointed  out 
that  Ohio  has  had  such  a  law  for  some 
time.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
law  was  passed  In  its  original  form  in 
the  administration  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  f  Mr.  Lauschk] 
It  Is  an  excellent  law. 

It  has  worked  very  weU  in  Ohio,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  that  I  have 
Incidentally,  a  fine  Representative  from 
Ohio,  Charles  Moshkr,  was  one  of 
those  who  pushed  the  measure  hard  in 
the  Ohio  Legislature. 

I  should  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from 
the  law.  because  It  is  the  kind  of  tiling 


The  newspapers  have  said  that  they 
are  free  to  go  to  any  such  meeting  in 
Ohio.  They  have  been  able  to  do  so 
for  years.  The  law  has  worked  very  weU. 
It  has  not  In  any  way  inconvenienced  the 
operations  of  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Oertel.  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As- 
sociation, and  excerpts  from  ttie  law 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Racoas' 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  ^the  letter 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  toT>e  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Ohio  Nswspapb  AasociAnoir. 

o«     .     «,    <7oi««&t«.  <WWo,  June  J7,  f WJ. 
Senator  William  Psoxmbx. 
V.S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Senate  Office  BuiUing, 
Washington,  DjC. 

Dasa  Sknatob  Pboxmus:  I  noted  in  a 
Sunday  AP  release  your  oommanta  on  the 
freedom  of  informaUon  blU  (S.  1666)  which 
you  are  cosponsortng  with  Senator  Long  of 
Missouri. 

Tou  are  to  be  commended  as  a  monsor 
of  thu  measure  and  for  your  excellent  oom- 
mento  on  the  Importance  of  keeping  Oov- 
ernment  departmente  and  agencies  operatinc 
openly  in  the  pubUc  interest.  ^^ 

As  a  smaU  sideUght  to  your  comment 
about  Wisconsin's  1960  open  meetings  Uw 
I  think  you  should  know  that  other  Stotes 
have  had  such  a  law  for  some  yeara.  Ftor 
inst^ce,  our  assocUtton  supported  and  ob- 
tained such  a  Uw  applying  to  aU  State  agen- 
cies, ete..  in  1963.  and  then  had  the  Uw 
extended  to  aU  public  bodies  and  all  leveU 
of  government  within  the  State  and  all  po- 
litical subdlvUlons  in  1966. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  1965  law  as  it  * 
now  stands  and  a  stunmary  of  the  legisU- 
tlve  steps  toward  ite  enactment. 

One  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  an 
Ohio  weekly  newspaper  publisher,  Bepre- 
sentative  Chaslks  A.  MoeBsa,  of  OberUn. 
Ohio,  was  instriunental  in  aiding  passaae  of 
this  legislation  whUe  he  was  serving  as  a 
State  senator  in  the  Ohio  Oenefal  Assem- 
bly. 

We  further  extended  the  area  of  freedom 
in  1969  with  passage  of  a  rlght-to-advertise 
law  which,  in  effect,  provides  that  no  State 
agency  can  ban  by  rule  or  regulation  adver- 
tUlng  that  is  proper,  acceptable,  decent,  and 
nonfraudulent.  I  also  enclose  a  copy  of 
thU  law. 

I  should  add  that  the  passage  of  these 
Uws  to  guarantee  open  meetings  and  the 
right  to  advertise  have  caused  absolutely 
no  problems  or  hardships  for  anyone  but 
rather  have  insured  that  the  righto  of  the 
pubUc  in  these  areas  will  be  uj^eld  and  not 
made  subject  to  governmental  rule  or  de- 
cree. Please  keep  up  your  efforte  in  behalf 
of  freedom  of  information  for  the  public  at 
the  Pederal  level. 

Kindest  regards. 

WnxiAM  J.  OotTBL, 

Executive  Director. 
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Ohio  IfswaPAna  akb 
PvaucanoN  Laws 

131.23  Ueetlnfi  of  governmental  bodlee  to 
be  pnbUe:  ezeeptioo 
An  meetlnga  of  any  board  or  commission 
of  any  State  agency  or  authority  and  all 
meeting!  of  any  board,  commission,  agency 
or  authority  of  any  coimty.  townahip,  mu- 
nicipal ocnporatlon.  school  district  or  other 
political  subdlvlalon  are  declared  to  be  pub- 
lic meetlnga  open  to  the  pubUc  at  all  timea. 
No  reeolutlon.  rule,  regulation  or  formal 
action  of  any  kind  shall  be  adopted  at  any 
executive  session  of  any  such  board,  commis- 
sion, agency  or  authority. 

The  mlnutea  of  a  regular  or  special  session 
or  meeting  of  any  such  board.  cc«unission, 
agency  or  authority  shall  be  {Mxmptly  re- 
corded and  such  records  shall  be  open  to 
public  Inspection. 

The  provlalona  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  pardon  and  parole  commission  when 
ita  hearings  are  conducted  at  a  penal  insti- 
tution for  the  sole  purpose  of  Interviewing 
inmatea  to  determine  parole  or  pardon. 

OBXo'to  Bjbbt  To  Aovxanax  Law 
1 19. OOU^ Agency     with    rulemaking    power 
may  suspend  license;  limitation 
on    power    to    limit    advertising 
right: 
Bvery  agency  authorized  by  law  to  adopt, 
amendor  reacind  rules  shall  have  the  power 
to  suspend  the  license  of  any  person,  over 
whom  such  agency  haa  jurisdiction  within 
the  purview  of  sections  119.01  to  119.18,  in- 
clusive, of  the  revised  code,  following  a  con- 
viction of  such  person  under  section  2911.41 
of  the  revleed   code  of   Ohio.     Except   as 
otherwise  expressly  provided  by  law  exist- 
ing aa  of  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  no 
agency  shall  have  the  power  to  make  rules 
which  would  limit  or  restrict  the  right  of 
any  person  to  advertise.     (Effective  Novem- 
ber 2.  1959.) 

Thz  TKOatou.  To  ADvxaTisa 

Ohio  has  long  been  a  leader  for  greater 
freedom  for  her  citizens,  as  an  example  to 
America  and  the  world  of  how  well  reepcn- 
sible  freedom  can  work  when  people  are  kept 
well-informed. 

OhloM  400  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
have  pioneered  or  encouraged  many  laws  and 
programs  designed  to  Insure  that  Ohio  cltl- 
aena  will  always  be  freely  and  fully  in- 
formed, especially  concerning  governmental 
matters.  Working  through  the  Ohio  News- 
paper Association,  the  newspapers  of  the 
State  backed  legislation  to  provide  that 
newspapermen  did  not  have  to  reveal  the 
source  of  their  Information. 

After  an  extensive  survey  showed  many 
public  meetings  were  being  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic, open  meetings  laws  were  passed  to  gusu-- 
antee  that  no  public  meetings  at  any  level  of 
government  in  Ohio  could  be  closed  to  the 
taxpaying  public  or  the  press,  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  public. 

The  ONA  and  many  Ohio  newspapers  cxir- 
rently  are  informing  the  public  about  the 
importance  of  pxfblic  notices  (or  legal  adver- 
tising) to  help  Insure  that  tax  money  will  be 
spent  properly  and  so  the  public  knows  how 
Important  it  Is  for  public  officials  to  keep 
taxpaying  citizens  fully  informed  in  our 
system  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Newspapers  also  are  participating  In  a 
statewide  Ckjmmlttee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, which  is  survesring  all  State  govenmient 
departments  and  agencies  to  determine  how 
their  operations  and  methods  of  keeping  the 
public  Informed  can  be  improved  by  educa- 
tion or  legislation,  if  needed. 


Another  law— now  1  year  <^d— waa  the 
Ohio  rlght-to-adverttae  Uw,  which  became 
effective  November  %,  1960.  During  the  past 
year  this  taw  has  eerved  to  decteoee  false, 
fraudulent,  and  undealrable  advertising  In 
(MUo.  while  at  the  same  time  enoomraging 
greater  nee  of  honest,  tnithful.  aeoeptoble 
advertiatng.  Although  the  amount  of  un- 
desh^ble  advertlalng  U  small— less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  aU  advertising— news- 
papers and  advertising  groups  in  Ohio  have 
active  programs  for  redticlng  adverse 
advertising  even  more.  Newspiqiers  warn 
readers  and  reject  much  unacceptable  ad- 
vertlalng. Advertisers  are  sponsoring  a 
truth-in-adverttalng  program  with  advertis- 
ing clubs  and  better  business  bureaua  taklnr 
the  lead.  ' 

Freedom  for  Americana  was  not  an  acci- 
dent, but  a  carefuUy  and  prayerfully  drafted 
set  of  guaranteed  rights  and  Ubertlee  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  freedom  for  all  in  ova  Na- 
tion, providing  we  uphold  and  support  our 
Nation  and  Constitution. 

The  freedom  to  work  in  a  buainesa  or  Job 
of  yoxir  choice  without  undue  restriction  by 
government  haa  helped  bxiild  America's  efll- 
cient  and  productive  economy.  The  freedom 
to  advertise — to  inform  people  and  give  them 
facta  and  prtcea  about  aervlcea  and  mer- 
chandise for  sale— haa  helped  toward  an 
economy  of  almndance. 

To  fxilly  enjoy  the  results  of  our  free 
system,  business  haa  developed  highly  skilled 
nMrketlng,  dlatrtbotlon.  merchandising,  pro- 
motional, and  advertlalng  technlquee.  Only 
when  theee  have  the  fuUest  freedom  to  be 
used  in  a  responsible  maimer  can  they  be 
best  used  to  stimulate  and  sustain  our  grow- 
ing economy. 

Advertlalng,  like  freedom  Itself.  w<»-ks  best 
when  It  is  unchained  and  unrestricted. 
Ohio's  right-to-advertlse  law  provldee  that 
violators  of  good  advertising  will  be  prop- 
erly punished,  but  that  otherwise  advertising 
will  be  allowed  the  fullest  range  of  respon- 
sible use  for  the  benefit  of  Informing  the 
general  public,  keeping  businees  moving,  and 
building  our  economy  of  ab\mdance  and  our 
top-rank  standard  of  living  even  higher 
under  a  system  baaed  on  freedom  for  all. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  GREAT  AP- 
PEAL TO  THE  CONSCIENCE  OP 
AMERICA  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Washington  Star  published 
what  I  believe  wqs  a  very  fine  and  re- 
markable edltcMlal  on  the  President's 
fight  for  civil  rights — not  merely  his  pro- 
posal, which  was,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mobse]  stated  yesterdi^,  a 
historic  proposal  to  the  Congress  for  civil 
rights  legislation,  but  on  the  whole  broad 
sweep  of  the  President's  fight  for  civil 
rights.  The  Washington  Star  pointed 
out: 

since  this  speech — 

Which  the  President  made  a  week  or 
so  ago — 

the  President  has  been  trying  to  translate 
his  eloquent  appeal  into  action.  He  has 
talked  with  business  leaders.  He  has  talked 
with  representatives  of  labor  unions.  On 
Monday  243  clergymen  and  laymen  met  with 
Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  White  House.  Before 
the  week  is  out  he  wUl  have  conferences 
with  State  Oovemors,  educators  and  lawyers. 
And  his  civil  rights  legislation  message  Is 
due  in  Congress  today. 

No  other  Preaident  has  done  as  much  as 
this,  and,  of  course,  no  other  President  has 
been  faced  with  a  racial  problem  of  com- 
parable dimensions.  What  impresses  us 
most,  however,  is  the  way  the  President  keeps 
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hammering  on  the  point  that  thig  |g  f^^ 
something  to  be  ultimately  setUed  with  tawa 
and  police  measuree — that  this  la  at  bottom 
a  moral  Issue  which  must  finally  be  reaolved 
through  an  appeal  to  tte  oonadence  of 
America. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko 
as  follows:  ' 

APTEAt  TO  OoNscnurcs 
In  hU  admirable  talk  to  the  Nation  last 
week  the  President  put  the  racial  problem 
in  this  perspective: 

"W6  face,  therefore,  a  moral  crisis  as  a 
country  and  as  a  people.  It  cannot  be  met 
by  repreaaive  poUce  acUon.  It  cannot  be  left 
to  Increased  demonstrations  in  the  streets 
It  cannot  be  quieted  by  token  moves  or  talk 
It  is  a  thne  to  act  in  the  Congress,  in  your 
State,  and  k>cal  legUlative  bodies  and.  above 
aU.  in  our  dally  lives." 

Since  this  speech,  the  President  has  been 
trying  to  translate  his  eloquent  appeal  into 
acUon.  He  haa  talked  with  businees  leaders 
He  has  talked  with  represenUUves  of  labor 
unions.  On  Monday.  243  clergymen  and  lay- 
men  met  with  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  White 
House.  Before  the  week  is  out  he  will  have 
conferences  with  SUte  Governors,  educa- 
tors, and  lawyers.  And  his  clvU  rights  legis- 
lation message  is  due  In  Congress  today. 

No  other  President  has  done  as  much  as 
this.  and.  of  course,  no  other  President  has 
been  faced  with  a  racial  problem  of  com- 
parable dimensions.  What  impresses  us 
most,  however,  is  the  way  the  President  keeps 
hammering  on  the  point  that  this  is  not 
something  to  be  ultimately  settled  with  laws 
and  police  measures— that  this  is  At  bottom 
a  moral  issue  which  must  finally  be  reeolved 
through  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
America. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  his  meeting  with 
the  churchmen  assumes  special  significance. 
Perhaps  nothing  of  consequence  wUl  come 
to  the  principal  decision,  taken  at  the  con- 
ference, which  was  that  the  chiuches  should 
take  the  lead  in  forming  biradal  groups  on 
the  community  level  to  search  for  solutions 
to  the  problems.  One  or  two  Southern  pas- 
tors (about  20  percent  of  the  group  were  from 
the  South)  spoke  of  their  fear  of  miacegena- 
tion.  A  Negro  leader  from  Atlanta  said  the 
proposed  biracial  approach  would  be  like 
putting  vaseline  on  a  cancer. 

Theee,  however,  are  the  extreme  atUtudee 
We  hope,  and  we  believe,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  something  worthwhUe  ~~wUl 
emerge  from  what  might  be  called  the  Preal. 
denfs  appeal  to  that  great  majority  of  both 
white  and  colored  people  who  stand  between 
the  extremee  on  both  sides.  At  least,  the 
possible  gains  are  worth  the  effort. 


INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE  OP 

PAYMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  UJ3. 
balance-of -payments  situation  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  this 
country  today.  The  subject  is  hotly  de- 
bated among  businessmen,  bankers  and 
within  the  Government.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  congressional  scrutiny  and 
will  be  so  again  in  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  July  8 
and  9.  Yet  up  to  now  the  main  results 
of  the  debate  and  investigation  have 
been  measures  which,  rather  than  meet- 
ing this  problem  head  on,  obscure  fun- 
damental, structural  weaknesses  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  fact  Is 
that  we  are  not  meeting  our  balance-of- 


PAyments  problem  and  that  the  meas- 
ures  we  are  taUnc  are  fa>«»«!i'!i*nt  to  the 
need  and  will  ooatinue  to  prove  to  be 
insufflefent.  While  the  UB.  UJance-of- 
iwaents  deficit  has  declined  between 
1961  and  1962  from  $2.4.billiot^  to  $2  2 
billion,  during  the  first' quarter  of  this 
year  the  deficit  was  running  at  a  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  of  $3.3  billion. 

On  May  15,  in  an  attempt  to  take  a 
new  measure  of  our  Government's  think- 
ing on  the  payments  deficit  situation,  I 
wrote  identical  letters  to  Secretary  DlUon 
and  Secretary  Rusk  requesting  their 
eommoit  on  six  questions  based  on  ques- 
tions raised  by  Armand  Erpf  of  Cari  M. 
Loeb.  Rhoades  &  Co.  at  the  Aprfl  22 
dinner  of  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York.  I  have  now  received  both  of  their 
repUes  which  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  I,  thereforo, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
of  May  15  together  with  their  responses 
of  May  28  and  June  7  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows:  *v 

w««  T^  T^  ^^^  15,  1963. 

Hon.  Douglas  DaxoN. 

Secretary  of  the  Treatury.  Department  of  the 

Treasury,  Washinpton.  D.C. 

DasB  "Douo":  At  the  Economic  Club  dinner 

on  Aprtl  22.  1963,  MT.  Axmand  &pf,  of  Carl 

M.  Loeb,  Rhoadea  A  Co.,  aaked  aevenl  ques- 

tlona  on  the  UJ3.  baUmce-of-payments  aitua- 

Uon  which  he  was  good  enough  to  send  me 

I  found  his  questions  very  Interesting  and 
I  would  very  much  apprecUte  having  your 
comments  to  the  following  ones.  Inoue  Mr 
Krpfs  quesUons  are  not  readily  available  I 
am  repeating  them  below: 

1.  How  high  a  priority  does  reetorlng  the 
balanoe-of -payments  deficit  command  on  the 
list  of  major  national  issues? 

2.  What,  In  your  view,  is  the  proper  alloca- 
tion between  private  sector  and  public  sector 
spending  overseas?  The  payments  balance  of 
the  private  sector  is  already  favorable,  can 
anything  further  be  done  to  reduce  our  pub- 
Uc caah  expenditures  overseaa  without  en- 
dangering our  foreign  economic  and  militarr 
programs?  ' 

S.  Do  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
fense Department  dlacuss  what  stepa  each  or 
both  could  imdertake  to  curb  or  restrict  caah 
q>ending  overseas  which  between  the  two 
tends  to  contribute  heavUy  to  the  disequi- 
Ubrlum  of  the  payments  equation?  What 
discipline  do  they  discuss  or  Invoke,  or  is  it 
left  to  the  financial  agenclea.  the  FMeral  Re- 
serve, and  the  Treasury  to  cope  with  the 
problem?  Is  this  matter  Just  left  to  the  In- 
evitability of  gradualness?  Does  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Balance  of  Paymento  have  any 
say  over  the  oversea  spending  policies  of 
U.S.  Government  agencies? 

4.  The  technical  work  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Fed  in  the  form  of  Rooaa's  arrange- 
ments, borrowing  abroad,  currency  swaps, 
and  whatnot  \a  undoubtedly  of  current 
benefit  in  holding  off  gold  outfiow  and  dis- 
couraging short  term  runs  on  currency.  You 
have  rejected  the  view  that  they  are  "cover- 
ups"  that  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  under- 
lying need  for  payments  equlllbriTmi,  or  that 
the  Treasxiry  or  the  Federal  Reserve  might 
consider  them  substitutes  for  needed  reme- 
dial action.  Is  It  possible  that  beyond  their 
short  term  benefits  they  might  be  considered 
first  tentative  steps  toward  a  truly  interna- 
tional system  of  banking,  painfully  slow 
because  of  political  resistance  to  the  hhpUed 
abandonment  of  anachronistic  national  ore- 
rogaUvee? 

6.  If  we  raise  current  Interest  rates  here  to 
make  investment  in  the  United  States  more 
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attractive  and  counteract  the  tendency  of 
nmdato  go  abroad,  would  this  (a)  vitiate 
our  growth  phm.  (b)  trouble  the  position  of 
aigland  and  thus  unduly  iwlng  trouble  to 
Oie  second  of  the  two  currencies  that  finance 
vhtuaUy  all  world  mde,  or  (c)  hurt  coun- 
tries such  as  Germany  and  Japan  where  sur- 
pluses on  current  account  disguise  the  con- 
tinued thinness  of  capital  formation  and 
ci^ital  markets  which  has  brought  them 
into  our  capital  markets  to  the  tune  of 
$1  billion  a  year? 

6.  If  the  problem  is  solved  and  we  cease 
to  have  a  significant  or  worrisome  Interna- 
tional payments  deficit,  do  you  think  that 
the  world  can  satlafactorUy  finance  an  ex- 
panding world  trade,  or  wUl  we  f ace  contrac- 
^°"»iS**  defiatlon?    If  so,  what  should  be 

Sf.?*^  !£^*^£-  ®**°"'*  **•*!■•  Bwnstein-s 
ideas,  <x  the  Trlffen  or  Stamp  plans?    And 

m  J?!,^^  that  the  PW  aiS  the  dovS^ 
ment  will  be  prepared  to  cope  with  this  new 
SSSTus?  '^  ^  «^«**  »t  "  When  crtj: 

on'th'S  q'JSToS?  ^^  ^"^  ''°»»^-*' 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javixb, 

VS.  Senator.    ^ 

Th«  Sbcrxtabt  of  thm  TaxAsuar 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  28, 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs,  y     ,    »»o. 

VJS.  Senate. 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

DxAB  Jack:  1  welctxne  the  opportvmlty  to 
comment  on  the  questions,  raised  at  a  recent 
economic  club  dinner  In  New  Tork.  which 
were  cited  In  your  letter  of  May  16, 

«ri^J^.  ^  .?"•  questions  rehites  to  the 
priority  being  given  to  correction  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  relative  to  other 
major  national  Issues.    I  can  assure  you  we 
are  continuing  to  give  this  problem  the  very 
high  priority  which  was  clearly  given  to  it 
In  the  President's  February  6,  1961,  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  "VS.  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments and  Gold  Outflow  from  the  United 
States.      As  you  may  recall,  the  President 
tnen  referred  to  our  balance  of  payments  as 
one  of  the  key  factors  in  our  national  eco- 
nomic life."  stressing  that  we  must  "in  the 
decades  ahead,  much  more  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past"  take  our  balance  of  payments 
into   account   when   formulating   our   eco- 
nomic poHcies  and  conducting  our  economic 
affairs. 

The  second  question  asks  about  the  proper 
roles  of  private  and  governmental  expendi- 
tures abroad,  respectively,  in  our  program 
for   correcting  the   payments   deficit.    Our 
overall  deficit   cannot   logically   be  blamed 
on  any  particular  category  or  form  of  ex- 
penditures, private  or  public,  and  any  fea- 
Bible  and  appropriate  Increase  in  earnings  or 
reduction  «texpendltures  in  either  sector 
will  be  equallKuseful  in  correcting  this  defi- 
cit.   As  IndlcaflBd  on  page  4  of  the  enclosed 
copy  of  my  report  of  March  1962  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  balance  of  payments,  our  first 
line  of  attack  on  the  payments  deficit  has 
TOnsisted  of  a  series  of  measures  to  curtail 
the  outfiow  of  doUars  stemming  from  the 
activities  of  Govenunent  Itself.    This   has 
included,  notably,  a  vigorous  and  continuing 
effort  by  the  Defense  Department  to  econo- 
mize on  oversea  mUitary  expenditures  and 
to  negotiate  what  have  been  termed  "offset" 
agreements  Involving  Increased  purchases  of 
XJS.  mUltary  equipment  and  services  by  ma- 
jor allied  countries,  and  also  a  broad  and 
determined  effort  to  minlmice  the  balance- 
of-payments  impact  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams  by  maximum  feasible  emphasis  under 
these  programs  on  the  procurement  of  United 
States-produced  goods  and  services.    We  are 
continuing    and    intensifying    theee    efforts 
wherever  it  appears  that  this  can  be  done 
without  impairing  the  effectiveness  of  our 
programs  for  free  world  defense  and  eco- 
nomic development.    In  addition,  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  about  $2.3  billion  of  our 
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such  conditions.  Increases  In  interest  rate* 
here  would  be  a  natural  refieotlon  ot  the 
Improved  productivity  of  investment  at 
home.  A*  measuree  to  promote  thl*  general 
objective,  the  Investment  credit  enacted  into 
law  by  Congreas  last  year  and  the  new  de- 
precUtlon  guidelines  are  already  proving 
their  effectiveness.  A  most  Important  tur- 
ther  step  is  the  reduction  in  corporate  in- 
come taxes  and  the  Improvement  in  the  tax 
structure  incorp(Mrated  in  the  tex  revision 
proposals  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

I  have  long  suggested  the  need  for  effi- 
cient, fully  effective  capital  markete  in 
Bxirope.  freely  open  to  potential  foreign  bor- 
rowers. The  initial  reexamination  by  some 
Bunq>ean  countries  of  their  capital  market 
mechanisms  Is  encouraging.  As  their  capital 
markete  develop,  there  should  be  some  re- 
duction In  their  long-term  interest  rates, 
narrowing  the  present  gap  between  the  level 
of  rates  in  most  other  industrial  countries 
and  those  here.  Even  if  long-term  rates 
here  rose  above  thoee  in  Europe  and  J^Mui, 
we  would  expect  foreign  governmente  and' 
c<u>porations,  particularly  those  needing  rela- 
tively large  amounte  of  money,  to  resort  to 
the  hl^y  developed  VS.  market. 

Some  short-term  capital  movemente  ap- 
pear to  be  m<nr*  directly  influenced  by  inter- 
est rate  differentials.  By  and  large,  ovu-  pres- 
ent flscal  and  monetary  poUcles  have  been 
reasonably  successful  in  raising  short-term 
rates  here — and  hence  reducing  the  differen- 
tial between  the  United  Stetes  and  most 
foreign  rates — ^without  placing  any  upward 
pressure  on  long-term  rates,  so  much  more 
significant  for  our  own  domestic  growth.  In 
this  area  there  is  a  clear  need  for  continued 
and  increased  International  monetary  co- 
operation to  Insure  that  measures  taken  here 
and  in  the  other  principal  financial  centers 
aU  contribute  to  stebUlty  and  do  not.  in  the 
pTirsult  of  perhaps  conflicting  domestic  ob- 
jectives, result  in  measures  damaging  to 
other  countries. 

■nie  final  question  is  concerned  with  the 
posslblllUe*  for  expanded  world  trade  and 
adequate  liquidity  In  a  world  where  the 
U.S.  balance-of-paymente  problem  has 
ceased.  On  these  scores  I  believe  that  we 
have  groimds  for  considerable  optimism. 
The  International  cooperation  which  has 
been  developed  In  the  past  several  years  has 
made  it  possible  to  weather  successfully 
major  strains  on  the  IntemaUonal  paymente 
system,  such  as  thoee  involving  Britain  In 
1961.  and  Canada  in  1963.  In  addition,  fol- 
lowing the  convertibility  of  the  major  Euro- 
pean currencies,  the  European  Monetary 
Authority  has  contributed  effectively  to  in- 
ternational liquidity:  the  quotas  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  have  been 
sharply  Increased;  and  •«  billion  in  new  re- 
somrces  have  been  iHt>vided  for  imder  the 
special  borrowing  arrangemente  of  the  IMF. 
We  have  said  we  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cumulate ciurencles  of  other  leading  coun- 
tries, should  this  become  desirable  at  some 
future  time  to  maintain  adequate  world 
liquidity. 

Much  has  been  contributed  to  this  ques- 
tion by  international  financial  experte  both 
inside  and  outeide  <rf  the  U.S.  Government. 
We  will  continue  to  welcome  disciisslon  of 
these  questions  which  are  so  important  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  secure  and  strong  free 
world  economy. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

I  Douglas  Du.lon. 
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DxPAarMKNT  OF  Stats, 
Washinnton,  D.C.,  June  7. 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dkas  Sxmatob  jAvrrs:  The  questions  posed 
In  your  letter  of  May  16,  acknowledged  in  my 
letter  of  May  2i,  have  provided  a  welcome 


stimulus  to  discussion  and  analysis  In  the 
Department.  The  Department's  reacUons 
follow: 

1.  Hie  elimination  of  the  deficit  In  U.S 
balance  of  paymente  Is  one  of  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  our  poUcy.  Among  other  major 
objectives  are  the  maintenance  of  defense 
forces  abroad  to  meet  the  requlremente  of 
national  sec\ulty,  the  support  of  a  ftee  and 
growing  econ<»ny  at  home,  the  maintenance 
of  a  liberal  system  of  IntemaUonal  trade  and 
paymente.  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  free  world.  The  task,  admittedly 
a  difficult  one,  is  to  achieve  the  balance-of- 
paymente  obJecUve  and  other  major  objec- 
Uves  at  the  same  time.  To  put  these  objec- 
tives in  a  system  of  priorities  would  Imply 
that  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  one  in  favor 
of  another,  but  this  is  not  what  our  policy 
contemplates. 

2.  The  quesUon  about  the  proper  allocation 
between  private  sector  and  public  sector 
spending  overseas  siiggeste  that  it  Is  possible 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  tvro  sectors  in 
the  balance  of  paymente,  that  the  private 
sector  is  in  good  shape  since  Ite  paymente 
balance  is  apparently  favorable,  and  that  the 
oversea  spending  of  the  private  sector  as 
well  as  the  public  sector  Is  allocable  or  sub- 
ject to  governmental  regulation.  However, 
the  paymente  performance  of  the  private  sec- 
tor is  affected  by  what  happens  in  the  public 
sector.  A  signiflcant  fraction  of  ova  private 
exporte  of  goods  and  services  Is  directly 
financed  by  XJS.  Oovemment  funds  provided 
bllateraUy  and  multllaterally,  and  additional 
amounte  of  our  exporte  may  be  possible  only 
because  foreign  countries  enjoy  the  dollar 
receipte  attributeble  to  our  governmental 
programs. 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not,  of  coiu-se. 
allocate  or  control  private  spending  overseas. 
The  United  Stetes  has  a  free  economy,  and 
the  Government  can  only  Influence  such 
spending.  The  influence  of  the  Oovemment 
is  important,  but  the  constructive  role  the 
Government  can  play,  for  example,  in  stim- 
ulating investment  at  home  rather  than 
abroad  tekes  time. 

The  foregoing  observations,  of  course,  do 
not  mean  that  we  fall  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  Government  expendltives  in  the 
balance  of  paymente  or  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  their  magnitude  and  trend.    As 
indicated  in  response  to  the  third  question 
below,  the  Government  has   an  organized, 
continuing  program  for  reducing  ite  net  over- 
sea expenditures.     It  is  not  possible  to  be 
precise,  however,  about  how  far  we  will  even- 
tually be  able  to  go  in  achieving  additional 
savings  or  In  what  sectors  these  savings  will 
be  found.    We  can  say  without  qualification, 
however,  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
President  the  executive  branch  has  been  and 
will  be  pressing  hard  for  the  maximiun.  sen- 
sible reduction  of  net  governmental  expend- 
itures  abroad   through   the   elimination   of 
expendltiu-es  found  to  be  dispensable,  the 
transfer  of  prociirement  to  the  United  Stetes, 
and  the  negotiation  of  arrangemente  to  off- 
set oiu-  expenditures    (the  sale  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  other  countries) . 
3.  The  third  question  concerns  the  proce- 
dures within  the  U.S.  Government  for  reduc- 
ing net  governmental  expenditures  abroad. 
The  level  of  spending  by  individual  VS.  agen- 
cies is  the  oute<Mne  of  a  procediuv  designed 
to  Insure  coordinated  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole.     Information  on  current 
and  prospective  expenditures  abroad  by  each 
agency  U  periodically  effected  and  analyzed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  a  view  to 
setting  individual  agency  targete  for  future 
expenditures.     These    targete    are    reviewed 
from  time  to  time  by  a  Cabinet-level  Com- 
mittee, which  includes  representetives  of  the 
Trea8iu7,  Stete,  Defense,  and  C<»nmerce  De- 
partmente  as  well  a*  AID,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers.  Where  ai^roprlate,  the  views  and  rec- 
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ommendatlons  of  this  Committee  are  sent  to 
the  Preatdent  for  his  consideration. 

4.  Tlie  fourth  question  concerns  the  im- 
plications for  a  longrun  improvement  In  the 
international  monetary  system  of  the  tech- 
nical arrangemente  now  being  employed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  conserve  oui  gold  stock 
We  cannot  be  sure  at  this  stage  how  theee 
new  arrangemente  will  evolve.    Even  now  on 
a  limited,  bilateral  basis  they  have  added  a 
new  and  signiflcant  dimension  to  the  mone- 
tary system  imder  which  the  world  economy 
finances  international  transactions.    We  are 
optimistic  that  as  the  soundness  and  efficacy 
of  the  new  arrangemente  are  demonstrated 
in  practice,  and  become  appreciated  by  other 
governmente  and  the  public,  their  applica- 
tion on  a  broad   base  will  become  readily 
accepted.    While  we  do  not  expect  that  they 
can  provide  the  whole  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  system  in  the  long  run,  they 
should  help  to  establish  the  readiness  and 
ability  of  other  countries  to  participate  con- 
structively in  the  evolution  of  the  systwn. 
Before  leaving  this  question,  it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  International  monetary  cooperation 
has  mattired  and  deepened  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree  during  the  last  few  years. 

6.  Our  principal  concern  about  the  rais- 
ing <rf  Interest  rates  in  the  United  Stetes  In 
order  to  Influence  the  capltel  sector  of  oxir 
balance  of  paymente  lies  in  its  possible  effect 
on  domestic  Investment  and  growth.     Over 
the  past  2  years,  as  the  result  of  the  debt 
management  policies  of  the  Treasiuy  and 
the  open  market  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  short-term  rates  have  gen- 
erally been  kept  higher  than  they  had  been 
in  comparable  periods  of  the  economic  cycle 
while  long-term  rates  have  remained  at  an 
encouragingly  low  level.    This  situation  re- 
flecte  our  desire  to  moderate  the  outflow  of 
short-term  funds  on  account  of  international 
Interest  rate  differentials  without  dampening 
domestic  growth  trends.    The  cautioxu  and 
modest  actions  thus  far  taken  In  this  area 
must  be  differentiated,   however,  from  the 
actions  that  could  well  be  required  to  register 
any  sharp  upward  shifting  of  rates. 

If,  as  the  result  of  external  considerations, 
we  were  successful  In  achieving  a  sharp  up- 
ward shift  in  longer-term  interest  rates  we 
could  hurt  our  growth  prospecte.  As  the 
fifth  question  implies,  such  action  in  the 
shorter-term  area  could  add  to  the  balance- 
of-paymente  problems  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Also,  as  far  as  other  countries  are 
concerned — you  mentioned  Germany  and 
Japan,  and  Canada  might  be  added — ^It  may 
very  weU  be  that.  If  they  had  a  pressing 
need  for  capital  Importe,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  use  our  capital  market  even  at 
higher  Interest  rate  levels.  In  fact  it  Is  the 
relative  InsensiUvity  to  Interest  rate  changes 
<rf  many  of  the  foreign  demands  on  the  U.S. 
capital  market  that  tends  to  discourage  re- 
sort to  higher  interest  rates  as  an  effective 
means  under  present  circumstances  of  im- 
proving our  paymente  position. 

6.  The  Department  is  not  pessimistic  about 
the  financial  basis  for  an  expanding  world 
economy.  There  Is  no  apparent  shortage  of 
IntemaUonal  llqiUdity  today,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  world  should  be  imable  to 
provide  necessary  liquidity  after  the  United 
Stete*  ha*  achieved  paymente  equllibrliun. 
Many  good  minds  in  and  outeide  of  govern- 
ment, here  and  abroad,  are  at  work  on  this 
question,  and  the  spirit  of  international 
cooperation  among  governmental  and  cen- 
tral bank  oflldal*  Is  excellent.  It  U  most 
encouraging  that  *o  much  thought  is  being 
devoted  to  International  liquidity  and  the 
proper  long-nm  functioning  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  mechanism  well  in  ad- 
Tanoe  of  the  possible  emergence  of  a  serious 
problem.  U  the  past  Is  any  guide  for  the 
future,  we  can  take  comfort  from  the  fact 
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that  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  did  not  wait  for  a  crisis  to  Increase 
member  quota*  in  the  International  MOne- 

^^/^^^  '**  y**"  ■«°'  *^<»  «"d   the 
world  wait  for  a  crisis  to  provide  the  general 
borrowing     arrangemente     for     the     Fund 
amounting  to  «6  biUlon.  that  came  into  effect 
in  1962. 

The  Department  Is  appreciative  of  your 
constructive  Interest  in  sending  us  your  let- 
ter of  May  1*  and  we  hope  that  our  ob- 
servations wllfhelp  to  illuminate  the  issues 
you  raised  wi^  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  Stete) . 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  certain  of  the  technical  moves  taken 
by  the  Treasury  to  protect  against  a  raid 
on  the  dollar  have  shown  the  type  of 
imaginaUon  needed  to  go  to  the  root  of 
tne  problem.  Other  steps  such  as  the 
urging  of  our  allies  to  share  a  larger 
burden  of  military  defense  and  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  developing  na- 
tions and  reduction  of  the  duty-free 
foreign  purchases  of  UJS.  tourists  have 
indicated  the  right  direction. 

But.  these  replies  raise  some  hard 
questions  which  I  have  asked  the  Treas- 
ury to  answer  once  again,  as  follows: 

First.  What  is  the  Government  doing 
to  shift  the  burden  for  Western  defense 
to  those  of  our  allies  with  balance-of- 
payments  surpluses  or  those  whose  mili- 
tary expenditures  are  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct than  ours,  for  example.  West  Ger- 
many. France,  and  Japan? 

Second.  What  is  the  executive  branch 
doing  to  increase  the  flow  of  foreign  tour- 
ists to  the  United  States  to  counterbal- 
ance the  oversea  dollar  expenditures  of 
U.S.  tourists?  The  net  deficit  on  travel 
account  increased  from  $772  million  in 
1961  to  $915  million  in  1962. 

Third.  What  is  our  Government  doing 
to  provide  effective  incentives  to  our 
businessmen  to  export?  Why  cannot 
the  administration  explore  the  feasibility 
of  granting  tax  incentives  to  our  export- 
ers, or.  if  tax  incentives  in  the  export 
field  constitute  an  export  subsidy  and 
are  illegal  under  the  GATT,  at  least  take 
a  firm  stand  against  the  proliferation  of 
special  export  incentives  devised  by  our 
European  competitors? 

Fourth.  How  effective  has  the  3- 
month-old  gold  budget  been  in  reducing 
the  impact  of  the  Government's  oversea 
expenditures  and  in  identifying  new 
courses  of  action  to  reduce  the  deficit? 

Fifth.  Why  is  our  Government  opposed 
to  broadening  existing  international  fi- 
nancial institutions  into  a  truly  interna- 
tional banking  system,  while  eager  to 
conclude  a  network  of  informal  and  ad 
hoc  arrangements  which  are  tentative 
and  provisional? 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  inquiry  and  the  very  informative 
replies  bring  us  is  an  understanding  that 
we  must  on  a  much  wider  and  bolder 
basis  than  heretofore  if  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  potentially  danger- 
ous balance-of -payments  problem.  The 
hsu-d  questions  are  raised  as  to  what  we 
are  doing  to  reduce  the  imbahince  of 
payments  in  the  field  of  shifting  the 
defense  load  to  some  extent  to  Western 
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Europe;  In  regard  to  the  outflow  of  for- 
eign exchange  attributable  to  the  fact 
Uiat  many  fewer  tourists  come  to 
America  than  we  send  abroad;  in  respect 
to  the  lag  in  our  export  situation,  which 
acts  so  heavily  against  us  In  the  Imbal- 
ance of  international  payments;  and  In 
respect  to  the  arrangements  which  we 
are  making  with  other  central  banks  In 
order  to  help  us  with  this  sltuaUoa 

The  series  of  questions  have  been  put 
to  Secretary  Dillon.  I  wiU  bring  back 
the  answers  to  the  Senate  so  that  atten- 
tion may  continue  to  be  focused  upon  the 
lu-gent  need  for  our  doing  much  more 
than  we  are  now  doing  to  solve  this 
potentially  dangerous  problem. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President    I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

consideration  of  executive  business. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 

Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 

of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit-' 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy : 

Oerald  F.  Tape,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  i 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  beginning  with  "New 
reports." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UJ5.  COAST  GUARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed tothe  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Pi^sident 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
aideratioa  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


I  [- . 
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ernment can  take  to  Improve  the  quality 
and  quanti^  of  its  lefitimate  artistic  and 
cultural  concerns.  But  the  limited  na- 
ture of  these  concerns  is  also  properly 
stressed: 

It  is  a  limited  policy;  for  Oovemment's 
role  In  this  area  must  always  be  marginal. 
It  Is  a  policy  not  copied  after  European 
models,  but  kejred  to  the  particular  condi- 
tions of  diversity  and  decentralization  pre- 
vailing In  the  United  Stotes. 

This  observation  is  extremely  well- 
taken  and  should  be  considered  by  those 
persons  who  allege,  quite  incorrectly,  that 
supporters  of  the  Advisory  Council  and 
the  National  Arts  Foundation  seek  to  en- 
courage Government  control  of  the  arts. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
I  was  especially  pleased  that  Mr. 
Heckscher  recommends  in  his  report  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Advisory 
CoimcU  on  the  Arts,  the  National  Arts 
Foundation,  and  the  creation  of  the  post 
of  Special  Advisor  to  the  President.  TTie 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  (S.  1316)  provides  for  each  of  these 
recommendations  contained  in  Mr. 
Heckscher's  report.  This  legislation  was 
prepared  with  the  close  collaboration  and 
assistance  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits].  I  know  they  share  my 
pleasure  In  finding  the  substance  of  this 
bill  contained  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Heckscher  report. 

I  also  point  out  that  S.  1316  provides 
that  annual  reports  of  the  Advisory 
Council  and  the  National  Arts  Founda- 
tion will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
These  public  reports  would  serve  as  an 
annual  review  of  the  Government's  ac- 
tivities in  regard  to  the  arts  and  culture, 
in  effect  providing  an  annual  updating 
of  the  Heckscher  report.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  provide  something  similar 
to  an  annual  Inventory,  that  is,  a  doc- 
ument that  would  summarize  the  prog- 
ress of  the  past  year  and  indicate  the 
future  plans  of  both  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  National  Arts  Foundation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  know  I  speak 
for  many  persons  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  who  express  profound  regret 
at  Mr.  Heckscher's  decision  to  resign  the 
position  of  Special  Consultant  to  the 
President.  He  has  remained  at  this  task 
imtil  two  principal  objectives  were 
achieved,  the  creation  of  the  Advisory 
Council  and  the  completion  of  the  report 
on  "The  Arts  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment"  These  are  two  significant 
achievements  and  Mr.  Heckscher  de- 
serves the  commendation  and  praise  of 
every  American  for  his  unselfish  and  de- 
voted service.  Let  me  simply  echo  the 
closing  sentence  in  President  Kennedy's 
recent  letter  to  Mr.  Heckscher  accepting 
his  resignation: 

I  have  no  question  that  your  work  in 
these  past  months  wUl  be  regarded  as  a  mile- 
stone-In  the  process  by  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  begun  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities 
to  our  culture. 

On  Monday  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [MrJP^L]  Inserted 
in  the  Congressional  I^cord  the  full 
text  of  "The  Arts  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment" beginning  on  page  10938.  I 
urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to  read 


this  excellent  report.  I  do,  however,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  summary  of 
the  report,  an  editorial  entitled  "Grace 
of  State'f  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
higton  Poet  for  June  17, 1963.  and  a  news 
story  from  the  New  York  Times  of  the 
same  date  commenting  on  this  fine  doc- 
ument. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary, editorial,  and  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  beginning  of  a  "new  phase  In  the  his- 
tory of  art  and  Oovernment"  has  been 
opened,  according  to  a  report  made  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  today  by  August  Heckscher, 
the  President's  Special  Consultant  on  the 
Arts.  The  appointment  made  in  March 
1962 — "modest  in  scope  and  tentative  in  form 
though  it  was" — made  It  plain,  Mr.  Heck- 
scher said,  that  Government  would  be  con- 
cerned with  the  progress  of  the  arts  as  they 
affect  "the  well-being,  the  happiness,  and  the 
personal  fiUflllment  of  the  citizens  of  our 
democracy." 

In  submitting  his  report.  Mr.  Heckscher 
offered  his  resignation  to  the  President,  not- 
ing that  he  had  OTlglnally  expected  to  serve 
for  a  6-month  period.  The  President,  in 
thanking  Mr.  Heckscher.  said,  "I  accept  yoxur 
resignation  with  great  regret.  As  Special 
Consxiltant  for  the  Arts,  you  have  initiated 
a  new  function  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  best  tribute  to  the  success 
of  yo\xx  work  Is  the  decision  to  establish 
this  function  -on  a  full-time  and.  I  hope, 
permanent  basis.  I  am  sorry  that  you  can- 
not take  on  the  continuing  assignment 
yourself;  but  I  know  yo\xr  desire  to  re- 
turn to  yoiir  duties  at  the  20th  Century 
Fund,  and  I  am  grateful  for  your  willing- 
ness to  stey  until  a  successor  has  been 
named." 

"Your  report  on  'The  Arts  and  the  National 
Government',"  the  President  continued, 
"opens  up  what  I  am  confident  wUl  be  a  new 
and  fruitful  relationship  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  arts." 

Mr.  Heckscher's  report  was  made  after 
more  than  a  year  during  which  he  has 
served  In  an  unprecedented  capacity.  De- 
scribing the  work  of  his  office,  he  notes  that 
it  has  involved  the  foUowlng  areas:  collect- 
ing information  on  the  arts,  keeping  abreast 
of  legislative  activities  in  the  field,  and  sxir- 
vejring  relevant  Federal  progrrams.  In  addi- 
tion, the  report  notes,  there  have  been 
"normal  duties  relating  to  White  House 
concern  with  the  arts."  Including  representa- 
tion at  cultural  functions  and  visits  to  cities 
engaged  in  significant  cultural  enterprises. 
"Together  they  add  up  to  a  body  of  work 
which  serves  a  slgrnlficant  public  interest  and 
requires  s\istained  and  continuous  atten- 
tion." In  his  recommendations,  Mr.  Heck- 
scher urges  that  the  post  of  Special  Con- 
sultant be  continued  and  that  consideration 
be  given  to  making  it  fuU-time.  "Detailed 
day-by-day  attention  Is  necessary,"  he  noted, 
"if  governmental  operations,  often  seemingly 
unrelated  to  the  arts,  are  to  be  brought  to 
the  standards  advocated  by  this  report." 

Other  recommendations  include  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Advisory  Council  and  a 
National  Arts  Foundation.  "What  is 
sketched  here,"  the  report  states,  "•  •  • 
could  become  a  permanent  policy  giving  form 
to  the  relationship  between  government  and 
the  arts." 

"It  is  a  limited  policy;  for  government's 
roe  in  this  area  must  always  be  marginal. 
It  is  a  policy  not  copied  after  Eiu-opean 
models,  but  keyed  to  the  particular  condi- 
tions of  diversity  and  decentralization  pre- 
vaUing  in  the  United  States." 

In  stressing  the  role  of  government  in  the 
arts  Mr.  Heckscher  states  "There  has  been  a 
growing  awarenew  that  the  United  States  wlU 
be  Judged — and  Its  place  In  history  ultimate- 
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ly  assessed— not  alohe  by  ito  military  or  eoo-- 
nomle  power,  but  bjr  the  quality  of  Its  dvl- 
lization." 

D«Vlt«  this  awsreneM,  the  report  eontlB. 
ues,  "The  eonditiOB  of  the  profeMkmsl  arte 
in  the  UnltM  State*  U  not  la  aU  ngarts 
satisfactory  •  •  •.  A  longBtanding  WMk- 
ness  in  what  might  be  called  thecultural 
infrastructure  has  led  to  InstltuUona  inade- 
quately supported  and  managwi.'* 

A  principal  emphasis  of  icr.  Heckscher's 
report  Is  on  the  government's  respoosiblU^ 
for  the  total  environment,  includlna  "ores- 
ervatlon  of  the  ciUtural  heritage/^ 

"To  shape  an  environment  which  meets 

the  needs  of  men  and  women  for  a  dvUlaed 

existenoj  is  a  lonf -nuige  Ftateral  intemt." 

Mr.  Heckscher  points  out  that  "through  the 

varied    programs    providing    en^nrtal    and 

technical  aadstanoe  to  private  and  public 

housing  and  to  community  development  the 

Federal  Government  has  many  such  otmat- 

tunltles  and  reeponslbUltle*."    In  particular 

he  commends  the  Increasing  attention  given 

to  cultural  and  esthetle  factors  In  the  pro- 

^^.^^.^*  ?'***"  Renewal  Admintotrm- 

tlon  and  the  various  agencies  concerned  with 

housing  and  urges  that  their  Importance  be 

JTlL'irSS!^  "'''  encouraged  as  a  matter 

.«l',^^/**,-""***°«»'  ^  "^«y  are  to  be  genu- 
S^L"!?"*"***^'^""**  "°*  °^y  *»  weU  de- 
signed  but  must  be  part  of  a  setting  In  which 
llfe^  be  lived  with  some  sense  of  spacloS 
ness.  dignity,  and  esthetic  delight." 

The  major  portion  of  the  report  Is  given 
to  an  examination  of  Federal  programs  and 
policies  as  they  affect  the  arts.    In  his  letter 
to  the  President.  Mr.  Heckscher  emphasised 
that    in  the  course  of  the  work  It  became 
evident  that  Government  policies  and  nro- 
grams  affecting  the  arto  are  far  more  varied 
and  extensive  than  Is  generally  supposed." 
In  the   normal   course  of   Its  operations 
Government  acquires  art,  creates  and  designs 
objects  ranging  from  postage  stamps  to  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  shapes  the  cultural  and 
esthetic  environment.     Thus,  "Government 
Is  a  patron  of  the  arte.    It  creates  a  market 
for  the  work  of  the  artist;  It  sete  an  exam- 
pie;   •  •  •  It  Is  a  builder  on  a  grand  scale." 
"TOO  often,  unfortunately."  Mr.  Heckscher 
notes  "the  criteria  observed  are  solely  func- 
tional •   •  •  and  public  agencies  seem  con- 
tent  with  the  production  of  governmental 
objecte  which  faU  below  the  standards  set  by 
private  enterprise  or  by  European  States." 
One  recommendation  of  the  report  to  that 
the  Federal  Government  nuike  It  an  objec- 
tive to  Increase  substantially  the  number 
and  worth  of  the  works  of  art  which  it  ac- 
quire •  •  •  If  the  Federal  Government  is 
niggardly   In    this   regard."   Mr.   HeckM^er 
asks,  "can  we  expect  any  better  of  our  States 
and  municipalities?" 

SpecificaUy  the  report  recommends  that 
the  Federal  institutions  concerned  be  given 
the  funds  and  mission  to  create  collections 
"truly  represenutive"  both  of  oxu-  "artistic 
heritage"  and  "contemporary  American  art"- 
that  adequate  funds  be  provided  for  the 
commissioning  of  fine  arte  In  connection 
with  public  buildings;  and  that  American 
art  be  made  avaUable  to  American  Embassies 
to  help  them  fulfill  their  role  as  "Important 
cultural  outftoste." 

The  Importance  of  raising  and  maintaining 
design  standards  Is  stressed  throughout  the 
report.  Mr.  Heckscher  cites  Govo-nment 
posters  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
"a  seemingly  utilitarian  process— in  this  case 
the  communication  of  simple  facte  or  ideas- 
can  be  raised  to  the  level  of  art." 

A  basic  assumption  of  the  report,  he  says, 
is  that  good  design  does  matter  whether  It  be 
of  posters,  postage  stamps,  or  pubUc  buUd- 
Ings.  "Everything  done  by  the  Government 
bears  either  the  marks  of  excellence  which 
we  like  to  think  characteristic  of  a  free  and 
great  people,  or  else  in  some  measive  it  be- 
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tejj^the   Ooveranuat   and   degrades  the 

jy^  *?*  "<I»*^te  for  tmprofliic  4Mlgn.» 
Mr.  BwdcMber  states.  'VtbU  man  lnn». 
•PooslM*  posmoos  be  sooMnfM  to  et!!! 
oern  themselves  •  •  •  to  have  aa  awarwieas 
2f  !**•  ^•^^  '*  «»•  highest  quality  In  all 
that  the  Federal  Government  produces  or 

^^Ot^rrj««mendatlons  for  Improving  de- 

»nL7^*  ^^^"^'^^  committees  com- 
posed of  the  beet  professional  talent.  In  all 
programs  where  design  factors  and  the  arte 
are  Involved.  ^^ 

*y!Ly\l2F'^*V^  advisory  panel  on  architec- 
tural dsslgn  <tf  public  buildings. 

bJIiP*..^*****"   Implementation    of   the 
n^esidents   directive   of  Mav   2S     18«9    cm 
Ouldlng  Principle,  for  FeSL  SdiSJtu^e 
..  PortWve  program  of  encouraging  and 
r«»ultlng  outelde  talent,  through^ooipetl- 

l^^  *****^  "••^'  ""^  o'  recognizing 
imagination  and  excellence.  * 

•The  responslbUlty  of  the  Government  Is 

not  discharged.  Mr.  Heckscher  asserts,  with 

«he  mere  creation  and  aeqtilsltlon  of  works 

^/![L  ."^°  ?•  •»ioy««*  «»<»  apptwjUted  by 
the  people  and  to  make  the  contribution  thev 
should  to  our  cultural  life  they  must  be  avail- 
able and  accessible." 

The  report  makes  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations to  carry  out  this  objective  In 
both  the  visual  and  the  performing  arte 
These  Include:  (l)  a  greatly  expanded  edu- 
*»"onal  and  presentation  program  on  the 
part  of  Government  museiuns  and  libraries 
"'i.^lff  ^*  *"**  resources  of  our  national 
TOUectlons  may  be  made  avaUable  "for  the 
benefit   and   enjoyment   of   aU    the   pe(»le 
toroughout   the    country."      (2)    InciwSed 
attention  to  the  production  of  catalogues 
and   publications   of   disttoctlon   and   high 
esthetic  standards;  (8)  much  more  extensive 
and  imaginative  use  of  pubUc  buildings  for 
8p-aphlc   arte  dIspUys   and   distribution   of 
Government  pubUcaUons;  (4)  an  across-the- 
board  effort  to  encourage  and  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  faculties  for  the  performing 
arte  throughout  the  country. 

The  creation  of  the  NaUonal  Cultural  Cen- 
ter and  the  development  of  a  wider-rangins 
and  imaglnauve  artlsUc  program  Is  strMBsd 

?*.-„*^Z^  "****  ^  »»«»Ping  the  Government 
fullUl  Ite  role  In  "stimulating  and  support- 
ing  the   performing   arto   throughout    tiie 
country."    Not  only  wUl  It  preeent  the  best 
of  our  professional  talent  but  it  wUl  also 
reach  out  through  competlUons,  fesUvals 
youth   programs,   and   conunlssloned  works 
Into  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  ciUtural  life." 
"TtM  report  emphaslaes  the  role  played  by 
leral  poUcles.  such  as  taxaUon.  dlspod- 
*  of  surplus  Government  property,  com- 
ity   development,  etc..  m  encouraging 
or  \phlbltlng  the  arte.     "There  Is  a  broad 
range^  general  Government  policies  which 
are  dedgned  to  accomplish  objectives  not 
primarily  or  specifically  related  to  the  arte 
but  which  do  affect  and  concern  the  state 
of  the  arte  and  the  poslUon  of  the  Individual 
artist,  often  adversely  and  mainly  through 
Inadvertence."  ^^ 

C»  these,  Mr.  Heckscher  says,  "the  Impact 
of  the  tax  laws  Is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important."  A  number  of  specific  ncata- 
mendatlons  In  regard  to  tax  policy  are  made 
mcludlng:  (1)  revision  of  the  Income  tax  to 
provide  for  more  "realistic  and  equitable" 
treatment  of  the  artist  (2)  repeal  of  the 
admissions  tax  (3)  extension  of  the  SO-per- 
cent  ceUlng  on  deductible  contributionsto 
aU  nonprofit  cultural  Institutions  and  (4) 
establishment  as  a  matter  of  basic  policy 
of  complete  tax  deductlbUlty  for  contribu- 
tions to  nonprofit  cultural  organisations. 

Other  recommendations  urge  the  revision 
of  the  copyright  Uws.  the  maintenance  of 
low  postal  rates  for  cultural  materials  equal 
consideration  with  schools  and  libraries  In 
obtaining    surplus     Oovernment    property 
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^'tS2KL"'*°.°'  "*•  importance  of  cul- 
tural faculties  In  pubUc  works  and  com. 
mumty  dewtopment  programs. 

«j7*^«5f'L?i!?i '*****"»•»*•<»  «»*  the 
!r^  "■■****  Oovernment  m  developing  and 
•upporttag    educational    television    be    to- 

As  the  National  Capital  of  the  country  the 
my  Of  Wajjhtogton  Is  recognl«Kl  as^vSJ 
special  hnportanoe  to  any  national  poUcy 
and  program  reUtlng  to  the  arte.    Mr  Heck- 

Se*'r.!^r?K""  ■*»**"^*»  ^  "  «»»P1«  to 
the  rest  of  the  country,  a  symbol  <5  the 

ftnest  to  our  architecture,  city  planning  ud 
cultural  amemtles.  and  aiiUevemStM. 
«ymb«  to  fact  of  what  the  environmennf 
damoeraey  ought  to  be."  '«—vm,  w 

The  report  potote  out  that  although  the 
Federal  Government  has  tradltlonaUy^been 
concerned  with  education  and  research  "the 

^JT^I^l^  '  '*'''  priority.^?T5;coS! 
mends  that  a  much  larger  ahare  of  the 
GovemaMmfS  support  to  education  go  to  the 

S^^Si*^' *'"T°*""  "Tbe  predSnlnSt 
emphasis  given  to  science  and  engtoeertoc 
imiplles  a  distortion  of  resources  ^SdvSSI 
^^ftJ*  «U«turblng  the  academic  profes- 
slon  throughout  the  country." 

Mr,  Heckscher  found  that  "a  major  ob. 
staele  to  the  assessment  of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  arte  and  the  ftmnulaUon  of 
Bound  and  realistic  public  poUcles  Is  the 
-f^r.  ^  ,«»<*«Q«ate  up-to-date  factual  and 
statistical  information."  To  help  remedy 
this  situation,  he  recommends  that  funds 
be  made  avaUable  to  appropriate  Govern, 
ment  agencies  to  coUect  basic  Infonnatlon 
StSil'Sir  *  ""**  ""•  ay-t-natlc  and 

The  report  also  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
appropriate  recognition  for  outetandtoa 
achlevOTient  or  contribution  to  our  cultural 
life  and  recommended  that  suitable  forms 
be  carefuUy  studied  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 

In  his  letter  to  the  President.  Mr.  Heck- 
scher stressed  that  "to  many  of  the  areas 
surveyed  the  major  need  Is  for  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  poeslblUtles  for  esthetic  Im- 
provement and  of  a  more  sharply  defined 
responslblUtytothearte.  Increased  expendl. 
tures  are  secondary.  Elsewhere  new  pro- 
Bjams  and  additional  funds  should  be  au- 
thorlzed.  If  Government's  concern  with  the 
arts  Is  to  be  effectively  expressed.  Even 
these  sums  are  comparatively  small— yet  a 
reUUvely  small  amount  of  money  may  make 
aU  the  difference  between  mediocrity  and 
exceUence."  ' 

In^  concluding  his  report,  Mr.  Heckscher 
etnphaslzed  that  "Although  Government's 
role  to  the  arte  must  always  remato  periph- 
eral, with  Individual  creativity  and  pri- 
vate support  betog  central,  that  U  no  reason 
why  the  things  which  the  Government  can 
properly  do  to  this  field  should  not  be  done 
confidently  and  expertly." 

(FrtMn  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  17 

1963] 

GsACx  or  Star 


Americans."  H.  L.  Mencken  once  snapped. 

have  a  passion  for  ugliness."  The  aaserUon 
is  no  longer  so  persuasive.  More  and  more 
Americans  have  Joined  to  the  quest  for 
beauty,  whether  in  music,  to  patoting  or 
even  to  the  unencumbered  majesty  of  a 
national  park.  But  the  Government  has 
lagged  behind  the  times,  and  the  passion  for 
ugUness  stUl  sadly  prevails  in  the  entrenched 
fortress  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

This  Is  what  makes  the  specUl  report  to 
Uie  President  on  the  arte  and  the  National 
Government  worth  more  than  a  routine  nod 
The  author,  August  Heckscher.  Is  wtodlng  up 
a  too  brief  tenure  as  a  'part-time  White 
House  consultant  on  the  arte.  In  a  long 
and  thoughtful  report.  Mr.  Heckscher  sur- 
veys aU  the  potote  at  which  the  Government 
touches  the  sphere  of  culture— everything 
from  post  office  posters  to  tax  poUcy. 
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WltlMut  prop  Ming  uij  altacmtkm  la  tbm 


Alrpirt 

UIMMT 


and  tte  artlat. 

OovenaMnk 

do  anirway  la 

tbo 

our  best-da«lgne{l 

ibouM  an 
hMtm  grae* 
oSee  ia  so  ofta^i 
oerltyr    H* 
tcnuttloiud 
can  ba  dona 
good 

HIa  atrteturaa 
anea    ot    Wi 
^audad,  and  hli 
podge    ot    peorljr 
alatuta  and 
gnaMatafor 

itas 
BolalUa 
poaal  to  aai  a 
provMaaa  in 
aa  avtKor 
with  ipaeial 
a  tax  ayatem  tMkt 


public  building*  ahoald  ba 

for    tatatipMra.    Why 

whleb  tmw  AaiMlcana  aaa. 

Ugalty.  waila  tba  local  poat 

al  of  dingy  medl- 

polftn    rightly— to   Dallas   In- 

aa  an  exampla  of  what 

pabUe  auaptoaa  to  blend 

4<Belal  funetkMi. 

on  ImproTtng  the  appear- 

^    >n    win    ba    locally    tp- 

waraing  agalnat  "a  hodge- 

plaoed    and    lU-daetgaad 

hlta  hone.    Hla  ar- 

,  Vhm  10-p«reeat  Vadaral 

thaatar  tlckata  are  paraua- 

agalaat  the  preaent  pro- 

oa  eharttable  dadaetloa 

new  InaooM  tax  law.    Aa 


raahbigto: 


dacqvlag 


ILolt 
th) 


m  writer  nay 
plete. 

But  we  dotfbt 
■hoold.  aalfr 
klad  of  awarda 
W^  have  prlaea 
dcatlal   medal 
•Utlet  pataraaU^' 
eiaphatleany 
oi  eonaultant  in 
neat    aad 
ehatemaaahip 
OooaeU  en  the 
tuefal  report 


th  aboot  the  Injaitloe  of 

allowB.  at  BMMt.  a  S-year 

f^  royaltica  oa  a  book  that 

taken  a  daeade  to  eom- 


whether  the  Oovemment 

BOggeata.  give  some 

for  eaeellenee  In  the  arts. 

e  Mwgh  already,  and  a  preal- 

flight  naaek  of  the  aame 

aa  the  Lenin  Prise.    We 

.  howerer.  that  the  oOlce 

the  arts  shotild  be  perma- 

eoraMaed    with    the 

the    ahoat-to-be-formed 

Irta.    Ifr.  Heekadter^  own 

hla  recoBuaendatkm. 


preferably 


au  vporta 


inrom  the  Hew 


Wsaaneeroir,  J  ane 
erltlea 


Ciena 
aid 


■weeplngly 
tltude  toward  th^ 
day  by  the  White 

The  erltlcpae 
TTupkacher,  Pred^  cnt 
ctiltant  on  the 
Waahlngton     mlAit 
-  standards.     Replying 
Prealdent  wrote 

•Tour  report 

wm  be  a  new 

tween  GoTemme:  it 

Ifr.  Beckacher'  i 
by  his  reslgnatlo:  i 
not  as  a  protest 
more  than  twice 
which  he  had  agreed. 

The  reslgnatlo:  i 
Mr.  Kennedy  heat  led 
ter  said.  "The  belt 
your  work  la 
function  OB  a  ful 
nent  baals." 
_Mr.   Hecksdier 
19«a.  aa  the 
tween  the 
private 
adiar,  who  la 
Fund,  la  ezpecte< 

Mr.  Heekacher 
of  how  the 
artistic  achlevcm 
easier,  aad  Improvp 

But  the  sweep 
from  the  design 
the  architecture 
tnta  tax  policies 
televMon 
row   Hants 
found  the 
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1  ork  (N.T.)  Times.  June  17. 
1M3] 
Caxxn  Naxbow  m  Hxck- 

TO   KxmfSDT 


(By  Tom 


Wldter) 
1«.— An  80-page  report 
of  the  Oowmmeafs  at- 
Mta  was  made  public  to- 
ITciuae. 

submitted  by  August 
Kennedy^  special  con- 
R  Bated  atepa  by  which 
floater  high  enltxaal 
to  Mr.  Heekacher.  the 


up  what  I  am  confident 

fruitful  relatlonahlp  be- 

and  the  arte." 

report  was  accompanied 

ttom  the  part-time  post, 

tnit  beca^ise  he  had  served 

IS  long  as  the  6  months  to 

1 

evoked  a  response  from 
"  '^Dear  Augle."    The  let- 
tribute  to  the  success  of 
dartslon  to  — *«Hlth  this 
l-thae  and.  I  hope,  penna- 


flrs) 
Prealdnt 


dtrictar 


Oovimment 


waa  appointed   la  March 

cultural  coordinator  be- 

•nd  governmental  and 

A  auoceasor  to  Mr.  Heek- 

of  the  90th  Osntory 

to  be  named  aoon. 

€  VQched  hla  report  In  terms 

should  stimulate 

it.  ntake  the  lot  of  artists 

American  esthetic  valuea. 

of  hla  reoomiiiendatlons — 

of  recruitment  posters  to 

'  governmental  bulkUngs. 

to  critical  evaluation  of 

to  the  nar- 

whlch    Mr.    Heeksdier 

I's  cultural  efforts. 


prograu  dag-^>olnted 

wlthn 
Ooven  iment' 


Tbt  Mr.  MMlBeher  wrote  la  hla  letter: 
"Oovemment  polldea  and  programs  affeet- 
Ihf  the  aita  ara  ter  mere  varied  aad  exten- 
aiF>  thaa  la  gMMtaUy  sawosed.  Maay  Oov- 
emnaeat  poMelas  oateartbly  havtag  aoChlng 
to  do  with  the  arte  affect  them  in  a  sub- 
ataatlal  wa^— oftsn  adversely.'* 

Aad  la  hla  report,  he  observed: 

"Often  Inadvertently,  Oovemment  has  Im- 
poaad  obataelas  to  the  growth  of  the  arts 
and  to  the  well-being  of  the  Individual 
artist." 

"Bverythlng  done  by  the  Oovemment,"  Mr. 
Beckscher  added,  "bears  either  the  marka  of 
excellence  which  we  like  to  think  characterls- 
tie  of  a  free  and  great  people,  or  else  In 
some  measure  It  betrays  the  Oovemment  and 
degrades  the  dtlaen." 

The  report  concluded : 

"Although  government's  role  in  the  arts 
must  always  reauOn  peripheral,  with  individ- 
tial  oreativity  and  private  support  being 
eentral.  that  Is  no  reason  why  the  things 
which  the  Government  can  properly  do  in 
thla  field  should  not  be  done  oonildently  and 
expertly." 

This  reflected  Mr.  Hackscher's  view  that 
the  Oovcmment'B  major  ooncems  In  the  arts 
aroae  from  programs  It  was  already  conduct- 
ing, such  as  the  ooastructlon  of  buildings. 
Though  he  suggested  many  new  activities, 
few  involved  subsidies  to  artists  or  other 
forma  of  direct  patronage. 

Mr.  Heekacher  reserved  the  capital  for  spe- 
cial criticism  and  a  major  portion  of  his 
report, 

"The  original  concepUon  of  the  city  was 
in  every  sense  magnificent,"  he  wroU.  "but 
for  long  periods  Washington  was  allowed  to 
grow  without  order,  design  or  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  its  esthetic  potentialities,  nderal 
architecture  baa  been  largely  second  rate, 
with  the  new  State  Department  building 
standing  as  a  particular  monument  to  false 
functionallam  and  false  grandeur." 

PLAJfMUIG  BXLD  OBaOLCTS 

Washington,  he  said,  has  outgrown  "not 
only  the  original  plan  but  also  the  political 
and  administrative  system  which  has  been 
relied  on  to  date  to  guide  its  development  and 
maintain  its  distinction." 

He  listed  seven  agencies  and  coounlsslons 
that  have  Jxirlsdictlon  over  buUdlngs  and 
other  fine  arta  in  Washington.  He  charged 
that  overlapping  resulted,  and  he  suggested 
"an  Imaginative  new  approach  which  will 
reallae  th^  concept  of  a  capital  city  fully 
expressing  the  standards  and  valuea  of  the 
NaUon." 

Mr.  Beckscher  urged  that  Washington's 
plazmed  Natlooal  Cultural  Center  function 
not  Just  locally  but  aa  an  example  to  other 
dtlee — in  providing  wide  cultural  opportuni- 
tlee  and  in  demonstrating  how  government, 
community  and  private  agencies  can  work 
together. 

HXirta  OH  U3.  ■•■■"Bit 

Again  and  agpatn,  Mr.  Beckscher  hinted, 
throu^  his  reooaunendatlons,  at  adverse 
Oovemment  IscBuenee.  Por  example,  he 
wrote: 

"The  Departawnt  of  Justice  should  make 
every  effort  to  put  into  effect  simpler  and 
m<we  realistic  entry  requirements,  thus  en- 
couraging the  holding  in  this  coxmtry  of  In- 
temaUonal  confereneee,  competitions,  and 
festivals. 

"It  must  be  hoped  that  ways  wUl  be  found 
for  providing  the  fimds  which  other  coun- 
tries authorize  for  hospitality  to  foreign 
visitors  at  such  gatherings.  At  present,  due 
largely  to  leglalatlve  obstacles  and  stringen- 
cies. International  groups  rarely  meet  within 
the  United  Statea." 

OccaslonaUy  the  report  was  more  directly 
critical— as  in  remarks  on  displays  of  visual 
and  graphic  arts.  "Aa  a  practical  matter," 
he  wrote,  "they  are  generally  Inadequate  and 
haphasard." 

Ihe  report  cited  lack  of  funds,  limited  ex- 
hibit   spaces,    duplication    and    ineffective 


coordination  and  liaison  between  the  differ- 
ent government  agencies  Involved,  and  above 
all  the  absence  of  any  positive  p<Mey  and 
program  to  make  our  national  collections 
more  avaUable  to  the  public." 


aoomoirAi. 
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Mr.  Heckscher'li  report  also  included  the 
following  major  recommendations: 

The  Oovemment  should  "Increase  sub- 
stantially the  number  and  worth"  of  the 
works  of  art  It  acquires,  and  should  estab- 
llsh  a  great  national  e<rtleetion  of  American 
art. 

Government  art— from  poeters,  stamps, 
and  coins  to  huge  buildings — should  reflect 
"a  concern  for  eethetle  standards,  for  the 
qxiaUty  of  good  design  and  good  woikman- 
•blp." 

A  qualified  panel  should  OTsraoB  the  de- 
sign of  bulldtnai  "the  meet  striktag  and 
enduring  objects  oreated  by  Oovemment." 

Ssthetic  as  weU  as  funetional  standards 
should  apply  to  public  turtiMii^  awl  other 
federaUy  supported  projecu. 

Where  poesible.  Oovemment  buildings 
should  Inelttde  auditorluma  suitable  for  the 
arta. 

Funds  should  be  furnished  for  oversea 
showings  of  American  programs. 

Support  of  research  and  education  in  the 
arts  should  be  Increased. 

Tax  laws  ought  to  pemlt  artists  to  aver- 
age their  inoomea  over  a  number  of  years. 
Theater  UckeU  ahould  be  tax  free,  and  con- 
trlbutions  should  remain  fully  tax  deduct- 
ible. 

The  President's  Advisory  Coimcll  on  the 
Arts  should  report  periodically  on  the  ad- 
vance or  decline  of  cultural  and  artistic 
television  programing. 

Bducational  television  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged as  a  souroe  of  quality  programing. 

A  national  arts  foundation  should  provide 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  institutions  of 
the  arts. 


"THE  BEAUTY  OF  MAINE"— POEM 
BY  JERRY  L.  PEARCE 

Mrs.SMirH.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Jerry 
L.  Pearce.  of  12041  Claridge  Road. 
Wheaton,  Md..  last  year  went  to  Damari- 
scotta.  Maine,  on  a  research  assignment 
for  the  Research  Analysis  Corp..  of  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  His  time  was  spent  at  the 
Lincoln  Academy  there. 

He  found  Maine  to  be  such  a  wonderful 
place  that  he  has  written  a  lovely  poem 
about  the  loveliness  of  Maine  and  the 
warmth  and  character  of  Maine  people. 

This  past  Saturday  he  delivered  to  me 
that  poem  in  a  mounted,  beautiful 
graphic  art  form.  While  I  cannot  convey 
the  beauty  of  that  graphic  art  form  to 
Senators,  I  can  present  the  poem  to 
them. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  poem  of  Mr. 
Pearce  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Rkcobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lying  in  the  haze  of  midsummer  days 

Are  these  misty  isles  of  Maine 

And  the  sweetaess  in  the  air.  should  your 

fancy  take  you  there. 
Tou  may  search  for.  but  auy  never  find 

again. 
There's  a  quietness  in  the  peofrie. 
A  genUe  strength  that  doth  belle 
The  firmness  in  their  handshake 
Aa  they  look  you  in  the  eye. 
For  the  faith  they've  been  endowed  with 
la  like  this  ooast.  rockbound. 
So  steadfast,  sure,  youll  eome  to  know 
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That  this  is  haUowed  ground 

For  with  thoughtful  hand,  seen  everywhere. 

God  shaped  this  land  with  loring  care 

That  you  and  I  might  irndflrstu^ 

Why  it  U  oaUed  "Vaeatlonland.'' 

—Jerry  L.  Pearee. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

Mr.   KENNEDY.    Mr.   President,    on 
June  4,  an  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Boston  Herald  discussing  the  necessity 
and  Importance  of  a  domestic  version  of 
the  Peace  Corps,   called  the  National 
SfJT^ce  program.     The  timing  of  this 
article  coincides  with  hearings  that  have 
been  held  in  subcommittees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  subcommlt^ 
tee.  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  pro- 
posal.   I  certainly  beUeve  that  this  pro- 
fl^Z°^^.^^^^^  *"  Invaluable  service, 
and  be  well  wortti   tiie   small   appro- 

^^**^P  ^^^  **^^  o'  Congress. 

♦w.^S?J??*  "  ^°"^<*  ^  valuable  If 
this   editorial    were   widely   read,   and 
therefore   I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  Uie  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

TtoUoi"^  ^  ^  """^^  ^  ^^  ^«>«°' 

PsAcx  Coaps  AT  Horn 

in?rSl!iT**'"  °'  "«*  »  number  of  doubt- 
S?J^*'*^*°  expressed  the  wish  that  Inl 
stead  Of  sending  the  newfangled  Peace  Coras 
overseas  we  try  it  out  at  h^e.    Im^iiS^ 

il^°Ji'X^VH""^K''"°«  *°  -nsiSJe  ov«! 
ff--^    •  J^*y  thought  we  could  Judge  the 

u^L^^^i^  *'°'P*'  **"P**«  setbacks  and 

SiveS^IXtf^t"'?'"'  «»«<=t'"l«»  Jaded  worW 
travelers  with  its  sincerity,  its  ambitiousness.. 

monmar""°°'*"'*  approach  to  the  com- 

m^fif^  ****  hearings  by  subcommittees 
m.rSi^*^°T*  °'  Congress  explored  the 
?i^  ?L  "  <»ome8Uc  version  of  the  Peace 
C<MT>s-the  National  Service  PrograJ 

iiJJJ?*ni***"**l°"  "*•  remarkable  slm- 
a!S«-  *?^  problems  facing  32  million 
Amerlcans-the  poor,  the  sick,  the  weak,  the 
the  unmotivated.  Indian  experts,  mi^tory- 
r^"  "fP*""**-  »lum-8chool  expertTaUfa^- 
fled  on  the  need  for  person-to-person  work 
with  these  32  million. 

We  cannot  wait  on  the  progress  made  bv 
our  social  workers,  teachers^  and  coSSnity 
compassionates.  Their  mighty  efforts  are,  2 
away,  a  hard  mn  to  keep  from  losing  ground, 
t^th  *f°°°°^<=  syatem  that  gives  the  ra^ 
to  the  swiftest,  cannot  abandon  those  that 
do  not  or  cannot  rxm  as  well  as  the  zest  A 
i,1!JI^°k'"Pv"  system,  like  all  others',  to 
JJSJJ?   ^       "  "  performs  for  all  of  the 

The  selfless  efforU  of  idealistic  Americans 
offer  ways  to  communicate  with  our  less 
J«?i'«°.***x.**^"^°  "^*  P»W  profession^ 
r^J^m  ^"^''^  *  y°"°«  National  Service 
recruit  can  motivate  a  slum  child  where  a 
teacher  cannot.  Perhaps  a  Federal  corps  of 
r^)t°*ff"  "^  ^"^  personal  warmth  tTour 

s:;  pr^:cS'^*"*  "^''^  ^^°^''"^'  --  ^- 

As  Congress  debates  this  new  legislation 

their  thinking.  A  domestic  version  of  the 
oversea  Peace  Corps  U  worth  a  try  Whv 
not  tell  your  Congressmen  where  you  stand? 


McNAMARA  PUSHES  WAR  ON 
WASTE 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  Uie  attenttdn  of  this  body 


a  column  entitled  "McNamara  Pushes 
War  on  Waste-  which  appeared  in  Uie 
WMhtagton  Star  of  June  1».  1963,  by  the 

^ilZS^o^  !^  capable  economic 
columnist.  Sylvia  Porter. 

The  article  describes  the  cost-reduc- 
tion program  which  Secretary  McNa- 
mara has  launched  which  is  expected  to 
create  annual  savings  to  over  $3.4  billion 
by  fiscal  1965.  After  hearing  Secretary 
McNamara's  testimony  before  the  Pro- 
curement Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  am  sure  the  ob- 
jective will  be  reached  and  exceeded. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  defense  and 
fiscal  responsibility  should  give  unstinted 
support  to  the  cost-reduction  program 
which  Secretary  McNamara  has  begun 
even  though  their  own  prize  oxen  may 
be  gored  from  time  to  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
column  in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 
as  follows: 

McMakasa  PnsHxs  Wax  oh  Waste 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

"I  pM»onaUy  consider  you  to  be  a  great 
sewetary  of  Defense."  Senator  Oovolab 
Democrat,  of  Dllnoto.  and  chairman  of  the 
senate  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Procure- 
ment, said  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

"Yours  to  an  extraordinary  achievement." 
Senator  Javhb,  RepubUcan,  of  New  York,  a 
committee  member,  said  to  Mr.  McNamara 

"You're  an  unusual  Secretary  <rf  Defense  " 
Senator  Paoxiuax,  Democrat,  of  Wtoconain. 
another  conunittee  member,  said. 

Why  thto  praise  from  economy-conscious 
Senators  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  McNa- 
mara has  submitted  the  biggest  peacetime 
defense  budget  ever?   BecausTMr.  M^Jramiffa 
openly  agrees  with  the  Senators  that  there  to 
enonnous  waste.  dupUcaUon  and  extrava- 
.^J**iS  ""  defense  budget;  because  he  has 
inlUated  major  new  programs  to  cut  the  ex- 
cesses;  because  programs  he  has  launched 
are  already  producing  annual  savings  of  Slil 
S?."^*'^  ^  McNamara  expects  to  step  up 
the  rate  of  annual  saving  to  over  |3.4  blUlon 
by  fiscal  1965;  because  IS  has  had  the  SS- 
a«e  to  put  through  re<»ganlzaUons  which 
In  the  words  of  an  earlier  Defense  Secretary 
are     no  more  painful  than  backing  into  a 
buzz  saw."  -^^ 

Mr.  McNamara  isn't  promising  that  the  de- 
fense  budget  won't  rise  to^time  pSisl 
on  the  contrary.  He  to,  though,  trytogto 
curb  the  costs  of  defense  by  eliminatlngbad 
practices  and  nwlpracUces— in  the  face  of 
stem  opposition  and  dedication  to  the  tradi- 
tional ways  of  doing  things  in  the  Defense 
Department.  Thus,  the  compliment*  of  the 
budget-cutting  Senators.  ••    *  tne 

MXTHODa   OUTLINED 

/^;,  Jff^*"*™'*  ™°**  Significant  single 
cost-cutting  move  has  been  the  creation  of 

i?n  ^It^  ®"*****y  ^•°<'y  *°  '^"y-  atock  and 
sell  suppUes  common  to  all  the  services 

Byweeding  out  excess  inventory  ItezoB— 

Si„^  ?^.?!P""*™*°*  *»"  ♦  °»""on  items 
valued  at  $40.6  billion,  of  which  $13  bUllon 

is  excess  or  "long  stocks"-by  slashing  sS" 
S^^R '"*  by  controlling  purchases,  tee  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  Mr.  McNamara  says  to 

^I^*'a"^"I°"  *  '~*  °^«^  *»^«  ^^om 
systena.  A  minor  but  memorable  Illustra- 
tion: In  1961.  each  service  was  buying  a  Sf- 
f^nt  type  Of  butoher  smock  S^sevSi, 
f!^'  ^^^*^  "'  18  different  Inventory 
ini°**f  y-  ^^  "^^l*^  "^1^  only  2  tmS 
to  fewer  sizes,  a  total  of  7  different  inJJn- 
tory  Items. 
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«#^  «*  fundamental  Importance  has  been 

Of  awarding  defense  contracts  from  nego- 
tlatkm  and  oost-plus-flxed-fee  to  formalor 
competiUve  btddlng  whsrsver  f easlMT^ 
In  loea.  almost  87  percent  of  all  mUltarv 

f^^^T*,  '^  '^^  ^y  negottatlon.  The 
estimate  to  that  25  cenu  can  be  saved  on 

!!t2L*l.?il*'  ^*^  ^"^  noncompetitive  to 
TOmpetltlve  buying  and  that  shifts  underway 
wm  be  saving  nearly  $500  million  a  year  by 

1961.  only  15  percent  of  aircraft  spare  parts 
were  bought  competitively;  in  1962,  the^er- 
^tage  was  doubled  to  30  percent,  and  the 
trend  to  upward. 

-Z^-f**"*^"^  P«>be  to  touching  the 
most  delicate  areaa-dupUcate  weapon  sys- 

ifSf; '^IT*!?*."**  **«^*°««»«»*-  ATsdia- 
matlc  Illustration  of  what  thto  can  mean. 

SSf  ^  "*•  *^*>*  famous  controversy  over 
the  ITX  experimental  tactical  fighter  plane 
is  not  Just  the  quesUon  of  awardtog  of  de- 
fense contracts.    Basic  to  the  fact  Uiat  Mr 
M^amara  chose  Oeneral  Dynamics  over  Boe- 

Sl!^!^  **•  *"****■  *^*  "«»  General  Dy- 
namic dorign  was  cloeer  to  a  "common 
plane"  usable  both  by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
and  that  Boelng-s  design  actuaUy  wastwo  SZ 

-!!!!iJ.'*^**  ^^^^  '«>«W  have  made  an 
award  to  Boeing  far  more  coatly. 

BENATOSS   GBATmXD 

The  Defense  Department  to  asking  today 
worth  If?"  and.  "Are  we  buying  only  what 

SL'SS^.tS?'  *•  ^""^  BenaS^Ji.'SS 
hte  Mmmittee  are  so  "extremely  gratified" 
and  Senator  Doitolas  said  a  few  da^  ago  "a 
^    beglnntog    has    at    long    llkh^i 

f^J  J  *°  "'•^  "»•  economies  which 
are  desirable  aad  poesible."  "»"cu 

io£'2!7*  in  the  sl»  and  content  oC  the 
1964  d<tfenss  budget  wUl  be  even  more  than 
oitt  mlUtary  power  and  economic  stnngth. 
Atoo  deeply  entwined  wlU  be  the  fate  oftax 

^V^^^'V^- y.'""  .r^^  CongreS^eJ 
I^JJ^  It  when  they  say  theyTl  vote 
against  tax  cuts  unless  there  are  stons  the 
budget  to  being  controlled.  ^^ 

budget  and  the  tax  bUl  WUl  be  reaching  cro- 

2Sa^!S!^,!^K'°"°«  datee^tfS  the 
wme  time— which  wlU  dramatise  Mr  Mc- 
Namara's war  on  scandalous  waste. 


RESPONSIBILITY     FOR     INTEGRA- 
TION  RIOTS 
,h!?-     THURMOND.     Mr.     President, 

i?««-  ^^  .^  ^^^  specuUUon  re- 
cenUy  whether  or  not  the  Communists 
are  involved  in  the  present  integration 
riots.     A   study   of   Communist   tech- 

^f^^J^l^  "^*  ^  Pattern  is  being 
flowed  throughout  the  United  States 
The  Communists  realistically  go  to  the 
h^  of  the  matter  in  a  way  which  indi- 
yidu^  can  understand  and  act  upon 

^i!!!f  fn/^y"**"  are  a  good  example 
since  this  is  a  way  people  can  grasp  that 
abstract  ideal  caUed  freedom.  Also  it 
gives  them  something  specific  to  do 

The  political  acUonists  behind  the 
lunch-counter  movement  have  realisti- 
cally geared  their  propaganda  aims  to 
practical  power  goals.  They  have  esUb- 
llshedthefoUowing: 

First.  A  devoted  and  fanatical  foUow- 
1??™  certain  organizations  such  as 
NAACP  and  CORE. 

Second.  A  pattern  of  internal  rioting 
which  can  be  activated  to  coincide  with 
an  international  crisis  or  a  controversial  • 
move  in  foreign  policy. 

TWrd.  Precedents  for  shifting  juris- 
diction of  most  local  laws  from  local 
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ooats  to  Fedn  al  eonrts  bj  enlarging  the 
legal  drtlnlttor  of  dvfl  righlt. 

Fourth.  La  al.  aoelal,  and  political 
prece<lenta  foi  uolng  the  Amy  ag^tmyt 
thedttsennr. 

Firth.  A  ehikBge  la  the  onpfaasis  of 
the  law  from  "  to  not"  to  "do." 

Sixth.  A  tra  osformatlon  of  our  Oov- 
emment  Iron  representative  of  the 
citizens'  moral  ty  to  director  of  the  citi- 
sens' montlttjr. 

The  leadenl  ip  of  these  domesUc  dls- 
turtMnces  aeai  unconcerned  that  al- 
though they  gj  Lin  the  ability  to  sit  at  a 
lunch  counter,  they,  along  with  the  rest 
of  us.  may  lose  m<»'e  freedoms  than  they 
gain. 

The  Paris  elition  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  Maj  81,  1963.  carried  «  front 
page  story  aho  it  the  classes  of  Instruc- 
tloa  eonductec  In  Jackson.  Biiss..  for 
penons  who  wi  re  to  partieijMtte  In  dem- 
onstrations. T  lese  classes  Included  In- 
structions, acoi  irdlng  to  this  report,  on 
such  things  as  low  to  knock  a  white  girl 
off  a  restaurant  ehair.  The  instructor  on 
street  riots  din  eted  the  students  not  to 
tense  up  or  th  ly  would  receive  the  full 
impact  of  the  b  ows. 

We  have  an  leen  the  pictures  of  riots 
by  youth  in  8<  uth  Korea.  Turkey,  and 
Japan.  Tlie  ta  tics  we  are  wltnesstag  in 
the  current  N<gro  demonstrations  and 
riots  are  famll  ar.  The  similarities  are 
striking. 

For  those  wl  o  are  not  familiar  with 
the  nature  of  C  Mmmmist  Interest  in  the 
riots  by  youti  and  the  tactics  used. 
there  is  an  en  ightenlng  article  te  the 
August  IMO  is  rue  of  Political  Affairs. 
one  of  the  Ocaimunist  Party  organs! 
Every  America! .  and  particularly  every 
Member  of  the  Ctrngress.  should  read 
this  artifde.  en  Itled  "American  Youth 
on  the  Move."  «  hleh  is  nothii«  les^than 
a  Comaranist  b  ueprlnt  for  conquest.  I. 
ttwrefore.  ask    manimous  consent  that 
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this  article  be  printed  tai  the  body  of 
the  RicoiD. 

There  being  ]  lo  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  Ife  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Alf  TC4M    fOVTH  ON  TBS  MOVS 


Beoently  th« 
magniflecDt 
denta  in  South 
JJJR.  youth  are  slap 
as  fidly  •■  In 
mnttaney.    ai 
nMjvtmaikti  la  the 
pared  only  with 
ISSCS.     What  are 
have  they 
their  ali^ilfleaDce } 
peete?    What 
and  progreaatrea 
wlU  make  a  atari  it 


«acld 


]  Unwa. 


con  Tlbutlon 


forenoet 


First,  and 
morement  begun 
M.C.    There  la  nc 
analyala  and 
AOalra  artlolas  on 
uary   flgurea  and 
Aa  many  as  aoo. 
participated    in 
marehea,  and 
acme  60  ooUegea 
have   aupplled 
tar  the  actlona 
QoaUUea  of 


'  herola  n, 
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haa  marveUed  at  the 
•etton  of  youth  and  atu- 
Turkey.  and  Japan, 
on  the  move,  though  not 
\  countries.    In  ntmibera. 
I  tif-aaerlfloe.    the    preaent 
muted  Statea  can  be  com- 
•fcnXtx  aetivlttaa  of  the 
theae  movementa?     Why 
Id  at  thla  time?    What  to 
What   are   their  proa- 
can  Communlsta 
to  them?    This  article 
aoeh  an  examination. 

T  at  SiT-ZNS 


of  course,  to  the  alt-ln 

February  l  in  Greensboro, 

need  to  repeat  here  the 

rtlng  of  recent   Political 

the  alt-lna.    A  few  axmi- 

conclualons  will  aulBoe. 

aoutheni  Negroes  have 

Blt-lna.    picketing,    maa 

Negro  atudenta  from 

a  acore  of  high  achooto 

manpower   and   punch 

nearly  100  eommunltlea. 

,  determination,  selfless- 


rflp<  rtlng 
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meet  nga 
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and  discipline  have  marked  the  youths* 
a.  They  have  had  to  face  aehool 
e^niMoai^  2,000  atreata,  boanMn«i,  beating, 
fl"  tioeaa.  and  tear  gaa.  T»^y  they  are 
participants  In  a  movement  that  will  not  atM 
tUl  full  equality  to  won  and  the  unfinished 
bourgeoto  democratic  tasks  of  the  Civil  War 
are  completed. 

■niate  are  a  number  of  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  acope  and  depth  of  the  movement. 
In  their  own  e^lanatlons  Negro  atudenta 
point  to  the  1064  Supreme  Court  dectoion 
and  growing  loss  of  conildence  that  thto  or 
other  forms  of  Federal  intervention  alone 
were  going  to  make  a  substantial  change. 
Magnificent  AfMcan  freedom  struggles  in- 
spired them.  The  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott familiarised  them  with  direct  action  and 
paaaive  restotanoe  technl<iuea  of  struggle. 
Lack  of  Jobs  in  their  chosen  flelds  for  grow- 
ing numbers  of  coUege  graduates  convinced 
them  they  had  little  to  lose.  The  youth 
marches  gave  Negro  youth  experience  with 
organization  and  knowledge  that  support 
from  the  North  could  be  obtained.  Finally, 
Elsenhower's  pretensions  of  democracy  and 
freedom  on  hto  world  JimkeU  such  as  to 
South  America  stuck  in  the  craw. 

Some  lunch  counters  In  28  cities  have  de- 
segregated but  the  prospects  are  for  a  long 
hard  fight.  The  monopoly  press  U  giving 
litUe  coverage  today  but  the  sit-ins  continue, 
even  gaining  in  strength  In  Baltimore  and 
elsewhere  despite  the  simmier  period.' 
Throughout  the  South  seminars  and  other 
preparations  are  taking  pUce  for  a  bigger 
push  in  the  fall.  There  are  plans  to  apply 
the  same  techniques  to  the  fight  for  votlmr 
rights.  ^ 

The  main  prcfelem  of  the  movement  is  to 
gata  adequate  support  from  potential  allies. 
Hweaome  suggestions  will  be  made  with 
respect  to  internal  weaknesses;  of  course,  one 
makes  suggestions  of  this  kind  with  the  ut- 
most humility  considering  the  magnificent 
scope  of  the  movement. 

1.  At  Raleigh,  NC,  on  April  15-17  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(8CLC),  led  by  Reverend  King.  It  repre- 
aented  a  high  point  of  unity  but  still  did  not 
fully  reflect  the  acope  of  the  movement. 
Many  Statea.  achools  and  organizations  were 
not  included.  Divisive  tendencies  between 
SCLC  and  NAACP  came  to  the  fore.  On  many 
southern  Negro  campuses,  NAACP  forces 
played  the  inltiattlng  role  despite  early  tend- 
encies of  the  national  organzlatlon  to  stand 
aloof.  A  much  more  Inclusive  movement 
united  by  a  coordinating  organization  ( is 
needed  to  realize  the  full  potential.  Struggle 
*g*to«*  thoee  who  restot  mass  action  should 
be  within  the  framewcn-k  of  keeping  unity 
with  them. 

a.  There  to  need  for  a  declaration  of  prtn- 
clples  capable  of  embracing  aU  sections  of 
the  naovement  and  ideologically  winning  new 
adhCTcnts.  The  statement  of  principles  of 
the  Raleigh  Conference  organization  is  ac- 
cepUble  only  to  thorough-going  philosoph- 
ical pacifists.  More  i^iproprUte  are  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  AtlanU  Appeal  for 
Human  Rights. 

3.  Lacking  experience  with  Communtots. 
Negro  stiidents  atill  accept  propaganda  that 
Communists  are  a  hindrance. 

4.  LasUy,  concrete  poUUcal  acUon  on  a 
mass  scale  to  weak.  It  to  needed  so  that  mas- 
sive Federal  Intervention  will  prevent  vio- 
lence and  compel  the  enforcement  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  fall,  the  situation  will  sharpen  up 
greatly  with  renewed  public  school  integra- 
tion fights,  limch  counter  sit-ins  and  voter 
xeglatration  aetUma 
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» Just  before  going  to  press,  lunch  coiuters 
were  desegregated  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  and 
In  Norfolk,  Va.— «d. 


Many  commentators  have  noted  the  riae  of 
southern  white  supporting  actkna.  eapedaUy 
by  white  c(^lega  atudenu.  In  every  dty  in 
which  there  to  a  white  college  as  weU  as  a 
Negro  one,  at  least  a  small  number  of  white 
youth  have  come  forward  In  public  support. 
About  00  of  them  have  been  arrested  for 
participation.  They  have  sxiffered  all  sorts 
of  pressure.  But  stUl  they  h^  picket,  sit-in. 
Join  mardiea.  eireulate  petitions,  etc.  Many 
do  It  from  reUgioua  motlTes.  others  becauae 
of  their  political  eoncepU  of  democracy. 
The  large  niunber  of  northern  students  on 
southern  white  campuses  have  had  an  im- 
pact. 

One  young  women  said  she  could  not  be 
a  hypocrite,  believing  in  democracy  and  not 
acting  for  it.  She  underwent  eevere  per- 
gonal pressure.  A  growing  number  believe 
there  U  only  one  way  to  end  the  strife  that 
IB  upsetting  their  lives.  It  wUl  end  when 
the  Negro  people  have  full  equaUty.  The 
sooner  that  occurs  the  sooner  passions  will 
cool  and  tensions  reduce.  A  sociology  stu- 
dent speaks  of  the  economic  insanity  of 
segregation  in  Virginia,  trying  to  support 
three  school  systems,  etc.  But  as  yet  no 
important  forms  of  South-wide  white  youth 
support  have  developed. 

KOKTHBUr    SUPHurr 

Large-scale   northern   supporting   actions 
In   the   form    of    picketing   of   Wbolworth's 
mass  marches.  meeUngs.  circulation  of  SCLC 
petitions   and  Congress  of   Racial  Equality 
(CORE)  post  cards,  organization  resolutions, 
fxmd    ratolng    have    gone    on    for    months 
Trade  union  locato,  the  NAACP.  and  church 
groups  have  been  active.    But  the  greatest 
mass  support  has  come  from  college  students. 
Perhaps  60.000  students  at  130  schools  have 
actively  participated.     On  May  17  the  Gov- 
ernor  of   Wisconsin   addressed    the   second 
university  rally.    Mass  marches  and  meetings 
involving  thousands  each  have  taken  place 
In  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  New  York. 
Boston,  and  elsewhere.    Mass  picketing  has' 
been  notable  in  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  New 
York,  and  Boston.    In  Chicago.  Philadelphia, 
and  Detroit  picketing  centers  aroxind  NAACP 
and    church    teenage    groups    the    NAACP 
reaches.    Elsewhere  picketing  has  been  based 
on  college  students  and  white  teenagers  from 
liberal   and   progressive  middle-class   back- 
grounds. 

WhUe  engaging  in  supporting  actions,  stu- 
dents on  many  campuses  are  giving  their 
own  campuses  a  long  look.  Resulting  ac- 
tions have  knocked  out  discrimination  in  a 
number  of  fl-atemitles,  in  campxis  housing, 
and  in  other  areas. 

ruTumm  i>088iBa.rnx8 

Throughout  this  period  the  National  Stu- 
dent Christian  Federation  (NSCP)  and  the 
National  Student  Association  (NSA),  the 
offlclal  organisation  of  student  governments, 
have  played  a  sptnring  and  unifying  role. 
The  NSA  Washington  Conference  represented 
a  high  point  of  unity  and  mobilisation.  But 
its  180  delegates  fell  far  short  of  the  expected 
number  and  of  the  potential.  What  is  re- 
quired to  for  all  major  campus  organizations 
North  and  South  and  all  major  youth  or- 
ganisations that  have  endorsed  the^truggle 
to  call  Jointly  a  nationwide  ooiUCTence  on 
this  question.  Such  a  conference  could  bring 
together  experiences  and  plan  a  massive 
assault  on  Jim  Crow  by  young  people.  NSA 
alone  cannot  be  aucoeaaful  with  such  a 
project. 

Another  need  of  the  movement  is  political 
action.  Except  for  White  Bouse  actions  by 
Howard  and  Amherst  students  an  a  few 
other  examples,  the  attitude  has  been  that 
little  can  be  gotten  out  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  will  really  help.  A  new  youth 
march  on  a  much  higher  and  even  more  mass 
level  following  the  sit-ins  and  Just  prior  to 
election  day  to  needed  as  are  other  forms  of 
political  action. 
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Mass  picketing  has  not  reached  ita  fullest 
possible  extent  In  moat  arwa.  Many  ohuteh 
and  dvlc  groupa  have  not  been  involvwL 
For  northern  plckatlng  to  oootinue  and  ex- 
pand, particlpanta  must  be  convlnoed  it  to 
to  their  aelf-interest.  it  to  their  highest  moral 
duty  and  it  to  economic  pressure  that  can 
win  against  outfits  like  Woolworth's  who  are 
not  Just  innocentB  in  the  middle.  Picketing 
must  be  backed  up  by  other  mass  forma  lite 
petitions,   post   cards   and   ralllea,    atudent 

'^fy*^  *"**  ^^  **^*<»'*  <»  locai  queeUons 
of  Jim  Crow. 

WlCK   ACriVlTT 

Peace  acUvlttoa  by  youth  increased  con- 
siderably. Young  people  have  circulated  pe- 
UtlODs  to  promote  simunlt  success,  had 
various  educational  meetings  on  campus  fo- 
cusing on  the  summit  tesues,  etc.  inLoaAn- 
gel«i  and  Minnesota  peace  marches  of  aeVeral 
hundred  youth  were  held.   Student  OonuS- 

tee  for  a  Sane  Ntidear  Policy  (Sane)  andatol 
Uar  campus  gronpa  have  ahown  aome  growth 
At  Temple  University,  PhlladelphU.  t£^2m- 

^Ifv  5f*?L  "P******  •»  exchange  of  lettera 
with  Tashkent.  U.S.S Jl. on  whatjouth candJ 

JZJ^^*  ^^  ^"^^^  restotance.  NSA  haa 
organized  tours  of  aoclaltet  lands  and  student 
exchangee  with  Poland  and  the  VSaiT^l 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AF8C> 
and  Sovtet  Committee  of  Youth  Organisa- 
tions have  arranged  peace  seminars  in  both 

^^f\    ^  *""  ''^^^  »>'<*«»  ^^  its 
strict  State  Department  poaiUon  by  endors- 

SL^V',^'^.^  ***""«  ""^^«"  weapons. 
Nearly  600  roUege  and  high  school  students 
New  York  refused  to  obey  ClvU  Defense 
regulations  to  take  cover.  A  peace  forum  or- 
ganized by  Advance,  New  York  aoclaltot  youth 
group,  drew  300  youth.  A  number  of  fdrelgn 
students  as  weU  as  an  Americans  for  Demo- 
watic    Action    (ADA)    and   AFSC    student 

A  form  of  student  peace  sentiment  has 
arisen  In  wide  support  of  congreaalonal  biUa 
for  a  Point  4  Youth  Corpa.  Thto  plan  pro- 
vides that  Instead  of  going  Into  theArmwi 
Forces,  students  would  go  to  newly  independ- 
ent countries  as  technical  aids.  The  argu- 
ment Is  that  we  do  not  need  so  many  soldiers 
and  thto  would  be  more  valuable  to  our  for- 
eign policy. 

TTiere  was  major  youth  attendance  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Sane  rally,  the  San 
Pranctooo  Uttle  Summit  and  Chicago  Uni- 
versity Peace  Forum.  ^^ 

Despite  the  increase  I9  acUvlty.  peace  ac- 
tivity to  stUl  Umlted  to  left.  paiiasTanra 
few  liberal  and  rellgloua  youth  00  the  cam- 
pus and  In  some  high  schools.  Peace  or- 
|anlza«ons  are  aUU  unstable  and  weak 
But  new  sections  of  youth  are  beginning  to 
feel  something  may  be  wrong  with  a  U£l 
foreign  policy  that  to  isolating  our  country.' 

The  cold  war  continues  with  respect  to 

TJH^^.  ^l  "*^**'  ^^-  y°""»  organizations 
and  their  international  federations.  Coor- 
dinating Secretariat  (CO-BEC)  on  the  stu- 
dMit  level  and  Worid  Assembly  of  Youth 
(WAY)  for  all  youth.  Aside  from  the  AFSC 
organizations  like  NSA.  the  Y'a  and  the 
Young  Adult  Council  of  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly  (YAC)  have  not  responded 
positively  to  the  World  Youth  ForuiTpro- 
posal  of  the  Committee  of  Soviet  Youth  Or- 
ganizations. The  forum  Is  to  encourage  an 
exchange  of  views  by  all  youth  organtoa- 
tiona  of  the  world  on  peace  and  other  prob- 
lems of  youth.  *^ 
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CIVn.  LIBEHTIES   STRUGGLES 

A  number  of  very  significant  struggles  for 
democratic  liberUea  has  taken  place.  Most 
dramatic  are  the  San  Franctoco  mass  pro- 
tests against  the  House  un-Amerlcans,  the 
police  attacks  and  the  response  of  the  col- 
lege youth  Involved. 

WeU  over  a  hundred  schooto  protested  the 
loyalty-oath  requirements  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Many  schooto  re- 
fused to  take  money  under  the  act.  Stu- 
CnC 710 


JnLJiS^-***'*  **^  **«<^^-    A  number 

Jr  ♦J!?^_2?*^  dangsr  estots,  as  Indhssted 
mthe  ftooty  Amendment  to  the  Rsttooal 
Defense  Bdaostiao  Act,  already  pnaatfl  bv  tbs 
senate,  that  legteUtlon  wUl  be  Seted  iS 

s;  ssss."^'  ''''"•  'pp**^  **»  "^ 

Another  brood  movement  has  developed  on 
neatly  eo  campuses  in  opposition  to  eom- 

»Uy  of  eoo  students  at  Lafayette  CoUege  in 
Pennsylvania  occurred.  At  Rutgers  com- 
pulK^^ROTCwaa  dropped.    The  Army  tried 

n^  ^^?'^^°^  "y  reducing  time  spent 
on  atrictly  military  subjects,  but  the  move- 
ment goes  on. 

to  New  York  a  sizable  protest  against  the 
high   school    graduation    loyalty   oath   has 

Out  of  movements  by  youth  on  other  issues 
have  grown  several  academic  freedom 
struggles.  Such  struggles  arose  out  of  the 
Sit-in  movements  and  the  ein?\ilslon  of  stu- 
dents such  as  Reverend  Lawson  at  Vander- 
«-;:i  °'  *^*  "^atlA  Youth  FesUval  ac- 

uvities  grew  the  House  committee  attacks 
and  resulting  protests.  Out  of  the  civil  de- 
fend protest  grew  acadamlc  freedom  fights 
at  Brooklyn  CoUege  and  elsewhere.  As  the 
movemttits  of  youth  for  their  needs  grow  at- 
t«*s  that  try  to  keep  the  Ud  on^Sn  £ 
expected  to  Increase.  Theae  youth  actions 
atoo  run  Into  repressive  measures  remaining 
trom  the  McCarthy  period.  What  to  new  is 
that  young  pec^ie  are  acting  anyway  and  are 
even  beginning  to  remove  some  longstand- 
ing obstacles  to  democratic  actionT^ 

These  have  been  the  most  important  areas 
of  youth  action.  Some  others  bear  men- 
tion—notably the  support  of  Portland  CoUece 
SSfJ?*f  ^  ^  newspaper  atrikers  anTS 
PhUsdelphla  youth  in  coUectlng  food  and 
circulating  poet  cards  to  support  the  steel 
strikers. 

SSASCH  POB  BASIC  ANSWXIS 

Along  with  these  actions  on  youth's  needs 
an  increased  searching  for  radical  solutions 
to  our  country's  ills  Is  devel<H)lng.  The  Chal- 
lenge CoUeglate  Forum  in  New  Kngtamd  to 
one  example.  Social  problem  dlseuaslon 
groups.  Marxist  study  groupa  and  ctosaea  have 

^^' .  ^  ■  ^^  P****  ^«"  atudent  campus 
P^ttioal  paruee  have  emerged.  Speatora 
from  the  Communtot  Party  are  being  invited 
to  campuses  more  frequenUy  and  are  oettlnK 
a  better  response.  ^^^ 

to  the  absence  of  alternaUvea.  a  number 
of  youth  with  a  positive  ortenUUon  to  the 
lands  of  eociaUsm,  to  Marxism  and  who  are 
friendly  or  not  antl-Conununtot  have  drifted 
into  the  Young  Peopto'a  SociaUst  League 
(YPSL).  YPSL  to  the  youth  organization 
of  the  SociaUst  Party  Social-Democratic 
Federation. 

o^.  *^V,.  *»"»»>«»•  »»av«  Joined  the  Young 
SociaUst  AUlance  or  supported  their  newi^ 
paper,  the  Young  SociaUst.  The  Une  of  thto 
organization  to  lYotskylte.  pubUcly  support- 
ing the  poUtical  position  and  candidates  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  They  continue 
their  main  function  in  Ufe  of  trying  to  win 
or  split  the  genuine  Marxist  left.  Due  to 
the  r  opposlUon  to  peaceful  coexistence  and 
their  denial  that  the  SociaUst  lands  are  So- 
cialist and  splitting  tacticsHn  the  mass  move- 
ment  they  do  not  hold  many  youth  for  long. 
But  they  do  dlswient  some  and  drive  them 
from  all  progressive  activity. 

As  part  of  the  revltallzatlon  of  left  youth 
a  number  of  essentially  positive  publications' 
are  developing.  These  Include  the  academ- 
ically oriented  Studies  on  the  Left  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  a  new  academic 
Journal  of  radical  thought  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  the  significant  new  gen- 
eral youth  newspaper.  New  Horizons  for 
Touth. 

WHT  THE  upsuacSr 
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uto,ted  by  tSie  return  of  the  vets.  American 
J2«^«Wedta  a  number  of 'rtgniUcS; 
strug^es  for  peace,  over  soaAmie  oondttlons 
and  In  the  prtitlcal  arena.  Wlthl^SSt 
we  can  now  asy  that  theae  were  rairgul»l 
actions  aimed  at  Hmlting  the  advance^fre- 
action  and  its  poUdes  and  at  preserving  the 
democratic  and  progreaalve  forcea  in  good 
order  for  future  ottaislve  action.  The  sig- 
nlflcant  youth  fights  against  McCarthytoi 
and  fOT  academic  freedom  In  the  early  igso-s 
Uiough  a  new  high  point,  were  eaaentially 
tJ^Z^'  J^*^  ^oUowed  in  the  late  1960ni 
a  period  of  groping  for  new  dlrectiona  and 
nSte  "*^  offensive  aeUon  for  youth's 

rff^^.'lv"**^  *•  ^®^'  ^'^  «»•  Greensboro 
sit-lna.  the  offensive  of  American  youth  for 
their  needs  began  in  earnest  and  to  nt^ 
developing.  lUe  factors  contributing  to  the 
txOTi  are  aeveral.  Problema  confronting  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  youth  have  been  accu- 
mulating and  sharpening.    The  problem  of 

™  J^J^^w®^*«"  graduates  has  been 
mentlone<L    Job  tralntog  and  Job  prosP«ct 
problems  have  sharpened,  with  wldesprmd 
youth  unemployment  among  the  growing 
permanent    army    of    unemployed.    Negro 
teenagers,  due  to  discrimination,  have  faced 
that  problem  even  mne  severely.    Getting 
Sr^decent  coU^e  education  that  enableaa 
student  to  compete  in  a  tougher  job  market 
has  been  a  problem  that  compulsory  ROTC 
NaUonal  Defense  Education  Act  loyalty  oatha' 
etc.,  have  not  made  easier.    Contlnutajt  war 
tensions  and  Interferehce  In  a  jowasvet- 
sons  Ufe  by  mUltary  aervlcs  has  beSi  Vnl 
other  problem.    Young  people  have  not  been 
able  to  escape  the  growing  fesUng  that  some- 
thing to  wrong  in  our  oountry.    Continoal 
revelations  of  corruption  and  doubto  atand- 
sjda  have  undermined  their  eonfldenoe  In 
the  Ufe  of  their  aoelety.    Our  international 
stature  has  been  decUnlng.    The  large  num- 
ber of  youth  afflicted  with  emotlooal  dla- 
turbancea    and    demoralization    have    been 
signs  of  the  problema  and  tin^Bi^tnfMB 

CoUege   atudenta  eapeclaUy.   Uvlng   more 
among  thoae  who  spend  time  analyalng  the 
society  we  live  in  and  more  in  contact  with 
foreign  students  and  InternaUonal  vlewa  of 
our  country,  have  begun  aearchlng  for  aome 
anawers  and  means  to  put  deeds  Into  line 
with  pretensions.    Being  young  and  not  ao 
hardened  to  the  hypocrisy  of  our  pubUc  Ufe 
they  were  in  search  of  a  cause  in  which  thev 
could    have    confidence.    The    struggle    for 
human   dignity,  for  fuU   equaUty   tor  the 
Negro  peopto  became  that  cause  for  many 
Its  morauty  was  certain  since  it  to  one  of 
the  great  worldwide  moral  Isauea  to  which 
even  our  Government  gives  Upaervlce.    Ac- 
tions by  atudenta  around  the  world  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  prepared  American  atu- 
a»nu  to  take  aocial  reaponsibUity  and  break 
with  the  recent   tradition  of   the  isolated 
Ivory  tower,    to  economic  terms,  aouthem 
Negro  students  had  little  to  loae.    Northern 
students,  McCarthytom  being  In  Ul  repute 
began  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  southern 
students  and  lose  their  fears  of  acting. 

The  struggle  for  Negro  rights  has  now  be- 
come a  lever  for  struggle  on  other  fronts. 
It  has  given  experience  in  struggle,  reduced 
fears  and  given  hope  for  success. 

WhUe  the  niunber  of  youth  who  not  only 
are  diseatlsfied  with  our  foreign  poUey  but 
also  are  convinced  ot  positive  altemattves  to 
stiU  limited,  it  to  growing.  Recent  events 
demonstrating  the  bankruptcy  ot  those 
poUcles  undoubtedly  wUl  prepare  more  youth 
for  peace  action. 


What  explains  thto  upsurge  among  youth 
at  this  time?    Following  World  War  U.  stim- 


SOCUL    COMPOSITION 

So  far  the  movemenU  of  youth  have  cen- 
tered around  college  students.  enedaUy 
Ifegro  studenU.  There  has  been  oonalder- 
able  motion  also  by  high  scho<4  atudenU. 
Negro  teenagera  have  been  active  in  some 
places  on  the  alt-his.  While  Uberal  and 
progressive  middle  class  teenagers  have  acted 
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for  struggte  wltbla  that  unity  for  an  orien- 
tatlon  towavd  labor  and  baste  saotiotiB  of 
yovth.  for  n  PQII47  of  oonalstant  mass 
struggte.  for  poiitteal  aetten  and  against  di- 
visive tsnrtsactea;  (S)  showing  who  are  the 
and  who  are  the  friends  of  youth's 
.  (4)  more  radical  Immediate  aolutiona 
when  the  situation  requires;  (6)  propaganda 
and  agitation  for  socialism  which  offers  the 
only  lasting  full  solution  for  youth's  prob- 


It  is  easier  to  split  a  movement  with  Red- 
baiting whsn  there  is  no  substantial 
Communist  force  to  show  in  life  what  Com- 
munlste  reaUy  stand  for.  For  aU  these  rea- 
aons  a  strong  and  growing  left  current  Is 
required. 

Communist  and  progressive  youth  have 
been  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
all  the  youth  struggles  mentioned.  But 
they  exist  in  too  few  places.  What  they 
have  achtoved  only  serves  to  point  up  the 
tragedy  and  error  of  repeated  dissolutions  of 
Mandst-ortented  youth  organizations.  Dls- 
s(dution  te  easy,  but  It  does  not  provide  cor- 
rection or  improvement.  Building  anew  Is 
most  dlfflcult. 

What  are  some  of  the  obstacles  to  in- 
creasing rapidly  the  nxunber  of  Commimlst 
and  organiasd  progressive  youth? 

1.  Adulta.  swamped  with  their  own  prob- 
lems, are  leaving  nearly  all  of  the  Job  to  the 
few  youth  and  even  fewer  eq>erlenced  youth. 
Adults  give  tnsnfflclent  attention  to  issues 
of  coocem  to  youth,  to  developing  youth 
contacts,  ete. 

a.  Adults,  feeling  the  lack  of  younger,  more 
vigorous  people,  tend  to  draw  youth  away 
fn«n  the  key  focuses  of  youth  activity.  This 
to  done  by  taking  most  of  youth's  time  with 
meetings  and  activitiss  that  grow  out  of  the 
focus  of  adult  developments.  In  the  special 
instancea  when  such  Involvement  of  youth 
to  correct,  youth  aspects  and  forms  of  or- 
ganization around  general  Issues  are  over- 
looked. 

8.  Sometimes  in  fear  of  having  more  work 
dtunped  on  them,  adults  dampen  the  initia- 
tive of  youth  and  then  cover  that  up  with 
big  political  theorlee. 

4^Weaknesses  extot  in  the  education  of 
Communist  and  progressive  youth.  Not 
enough  energy  to  devoted  to  this  work.  Such 
education  must  Include  character  building — 
the  combating  of  the  destructive  influences 
ot  our  d^itallst  environment  that  produce 
competitive,  opportunist  and  individualist 
traits,  and  building  in  their  place  working- 
class  standards  of  conduct. 

All  progressive  adults  and  youth  must 
make  it  their  responsibility  to  act  boldly  to 
Increase  rapidly  the  number  of  Communtot 
and  organised  progressive  youth.  It  to  pos- 
sibto  to  do  that  today.  Every  adult  must 
think  over  all  the  youth  he  or  she  knows 
and  put  them  in  contact  with  the  organized 
youth.  Where  that  to  not  possible,  adulta 
ahould  aid  in  fmmation  of  new  study  groups, 
classes,  action  groups,  eto.  Financial  and 
all  other  kinds  of  support  by  adults  is  needed 
for  the  many  progressive  youth  activities  now 
in  extotence.  Thto  to  a  crucial  matter  for 
the  future  of  our  movement  and  of  our 
country. 


TAX-SUPPORTED  PROPAGANDA  OP 
BIRCH-TYPE  SOCIETIES— SPEECH 
BY  SENATOR  MAURINE  NEU- 
BERGER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  most 
people  do  not  realize  when  they  read  or 
listen  to  some  of  the  malicious  propa- 
ganda of  the  radical  right  is  that  all  of 
us  are  probably  pajring  for  it. 

Many  of  the  Birch-type  societies, 
which  are  flooding  the  country  with  hate 
literature  and  lies  in  an  effort  to  under- 
mine confidence  in  our  form  of  govern- 


ment and  oar  leadenhip.  hide  their  real 
purpose  under  high  aoundinf  titles  made 
up  of  words  like  "Ameriean,"  "Chris- 
ttan,"  -freedom,"  and  "crusade."  On 
this  basis,  they  claim  to  be  religious  or 
educaticmal  institutions,  and  therefore 
eligible  to  flnmnHwy  by  tax-ezonpt  in- 
come, deq>ite  the  fact  that  our  tax  laws 
make  such  income  available  to  a  religious 
or  educational  association  onl^  if  no  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  activities  is  devoted 
"to  carrj^ng  on  propaganda." 

The  brand  of  tax-supported  education 
being  forced  on  the  American  people  by 
these  organizations,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  financed  by  tax-exempt  dol- 
lars was  discussed  with  eloquence,  force, 
and  courage  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NiuHnon] 
at  the  Northwest  Regional  Conf eroice  of 
COPE  in  Portland  last  montti.  and  I  ask 
that  her  Q)eeeh  entitled  "Tax-Supported 
Propaganda"  be  placed  in  the  Congrxs- 

SIGNAL  RkCOU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Tax  STTfToam  Pbopaoamoa 
(Speech  of  Senator  Mauann  B.  NcuBxaoxa, 

at  OOPX  Northwest  Regional  Conference. 

Portland.  Oreg.,  May  26.  1963) 

Pollyanna  was  determined  to  find  some 
good  in  everything  and  everybody — so  much 
so  that  the  term  "Pollyanna"  has  come  to 
characterize  those  pnpetually  cheery  souls, 
we  all  know  them,  who  profeas  to  find  a  good 
side  to  even  the  blackest  day — like  the  good 
people  who  always  insist  that  though  Musso- 
lini was  a  ▼illaln,  he  did  make  the  railroad 
trains  run  on  time. 

I  dont  meet  many  PoUyannas  in  my  daily 
deliberations.  I  usually  have  to  Itoten  to  the 
prophets  of  gloom  and  despair.  But  the 
other  day  I  waa  discussing  the  activities  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  with  a  colleague  who 
argued,  tongue  in  cheek,  that  even  the  John 
Birch  Society  had  its  good  points. 

First,  he  argued,  by  now,  most  Americans 
who  spend  at  least  part  of  the  day  awake, 
know  the  John  Birch  Society  for  what  It 
really  to:  a  maniacal  sect  dedicated  to  a  re- 
turn to  a  19th-century  economy  and  repeal 
of  the  BiU  of  BlghU.  Not  that  the  society 
was  eager  to  publicize  its  malicious  wares, 
but  because  its  founder  and  patron  oracle, 
Robert  Welch,  stumbled  into  the  glare  of 
public  exposure  2  years  ago  with  hto  accusa- 
tion that  Klsenhower  was  a  Commiuitot. 
And  that  was  too  much  for  any  rational 
American,  left,  right,  or  center,  to  stomach. 
Consequently,  the  society's  name  has  become 
a  warning  flag  to  thinking  Americans  that 
any  message  associated  with  it  to  tainted  by 
a  dtotorted  and  perverted  view  of  man,  eco- 
nomics and  society.  That  was  one  "good 
thing"  about  the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  second  "good  thing"  he  had  to  say 
about  the  John  Birch  Society  was  that  at 
least  the  Federal  Government  didn't  sub- 
sidize it. 

I  find  it  hard  to  dismiss  that  lightly,  an 
insidloiis  cancer  that  has  infected  numy 
otherwise  well-intentioned  Americans.  But 
he  did  have  a  point:  although  the  Oovem- 
ment  doesnt  contribute  to  the  John  Birch 
Society,  you  and  I  unwittingly,  and  certainly 
involuntarily,  as  taxpayers,  are  indirectly 
financing  millions  of  dollars  of  Birch-type 
propaganda  put  out  by  leas  well-known  but 
equally  vicious  organizations. 

Our  tax  laws  make  tax-exempt.  Income 
contributed  to  any  organization  "organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious  •  •  • 
or  educational  purposes"  as  long  as  "no  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  activities  •  •  •  to  carry- 
ing on  propaganda."  Propaganda,  inciden- 
tally,   to    defined    by    Webster's    as    "Any 
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^^!^f  fj!**  "*  concerted^group.  effort,  or  move 
mcnt  to  spread  particular  doctrines  " 

Despite  thto  express  exclusion  of  propa- 
ganda organs  from  tax  exemption  th««i> 
increasing  evidence  tiutt  doSSTrtSSSiJj 
groups  are  today  masquenwllng  aTeduSJ 
"°^'^„«:  ""8»o«»  orgaSliSSLi.  and  2b 
flooding  Uie  country  witii  tiie  parttoan.  po- 

4«i^  K  <»»*rtbutions  from  businessmen. 
And.  whenever  a  businessman  hMtw- 
exempt  Income,  somebody  etoe  to  forced  to 
^l  «51  *"*'^-^  ""'t  .omebody  else  to 

♦h!??**"  ^^  organizations  and  how  do 
they  get  away  with  it?    One  thing  to  certain- 

^^K*:^"^  "P***  "»«™  »»y  ^*^  titles.  Ou^ 
rlghtwing  extremtots  may  be  deficient  in 
their  reelect  for  democracy  but  they  cer- 
toinly  are  imaginative  when  it  comes  to  se- 
lecting democratic-sounding  tiUes.    Let  me 

It^J^'  ^^P'?-  ^**  y°"  intorested  in 
Americas  future?  So  am  I.  Then  you  may 
be  interested  to  learn,  as  I  was,  what  a  "non- 
profit, educational"  tax-exempt  Institution 
called  America's  Future.  Inc..  hss  to  sS 

America's  Futurs,  Inc..  puts  out  an  eleht- 
pago  newsletter  which  it  describes  ss  "a 
weekly  antidote  for  the  flood  of  soeialistie 
wanted  news  and  views  that  assalto  us"  and 
bro^lcasts  a  weekly  radio  program  wltii 
«.  K.  Scott  as  the  principal  commentotor 
RfoenOy.  Scotts  brand  of  tax-supportod 
education  Included:  "vkutvcu 

1.  Criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  school  prayers  (July  18.  September  14) . 

a.  BepudUtion  of  %t»  Supreme  Court  de- 
S2«?  K°  ■choca  segregation  ("From  tiiat  de- 
cision has  flowed  most  of  the  racial  dissen- 
sions and  hatred  with  which  we  have  been 
plagued  ever  since,  in  that  decision  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  something  that  it  had  no 
right  to  do  under  ova  Constitution.")  r Au- 
gust 10.)  '    * 

3.  Opposition  to  Government  control  of 
industry  and  power  to  levy  taxes  on  indus- 
tries (August  24). 

♦v*™^*H"  °^  "*•  "S****  Department  and 
the  USIA  (the  latter  to  "riddled  with  hordes 
of  boondogglers,  many  of  whom  are  soft  on 
communism")    (July  27). 

6.  Criticism  of  U.S.  support  of  the  UJJ 
actions  in  Katanga  (September  7) . 

6.  Criticism  of  our  participation  in  the 
UJI.  (  the  awful  mess  resulting  from  our  in- 
volvement in  the  United  Nations")  (August 
3)" 

7.  Objections  to  admitting  Russian  tourtote 

ll**J  *^  '^^^  S^^  ''^w*  they  can  spy 
(July  20). 

8.  Opposition  to  the  dangerous  "labw 
union  monopoly  which  "makea  a  poUtieal 
and  economic  aUve  of  the  imlon  worker"  and 
should  be  equated  with  "labor  boss  monop- 
oly" (July  6,  August  31), 

America's  Futiu-e  also  conducts  a  thrlvlns 
business  In  book-burning  caUed  operation 
textbook.  Its  "textbook  evaluation  commit- 
tee,     which    incidentally   contains   4   men 

f^^?  V"*?*  ^""^  ®^**  Society,  to  now  one- 
third  of  the  way  toward  its  expressed  eoal  of 
evaluating  all  400  social  science  tejrtbooks 
currently  in  use  In  America's  high  schools- 
handing  out  failing  grades  to  books  which 
^ve  too  much  attention  to  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, speech,  and  the  press,  and  which  fall 
to  stress  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  proo- 
erty,  the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  ennge 
in  free  enterprise,  and  the  right  of  a  ftee 
society  to  protect  itself  against  subversion. 
And  woe  betide  any  text  that  would  "attempt 
to  in^  in  tiie  student  Uie  idea  of  -^w 

l^^T^.?'  ^'^'^  citiaenahip  and  world 
government. 

We  aoon  discover  that  America's  Future 
Ine^to  in  reality  dedicated  to  reviving  the 
worst  ct  America's  past  while  burying  the 
▼sry  freedoms  that  have  made  AmsrlMgreat. 

Who  to  it  that  pumps  tax-essmpt  funds 
tato  Amerioa's  Future  Inc.»  Many  old 
Wenda  of  demoeratio  edtieatton.  led  by  Oalf 
ou,  Armoo  Steel.  Cities  Service.  ConsoUdated 
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JUSl.**  ^  1^^  °'^'»*  *«»  Socony- 
S^ifL  ^  S!^  ««  my  taxe.  wlU  be 
bighsr  so  that  these  ooopanles  can  «»««w« 
^-exempt  donations  to  America's  Future 

Let's  turn  to  another  flne-soimdlns  tax- 
exempt  organization.  The  American  Good 
Oo^rnment  S^lety.  Bach  year  Uie  society 
Makes  George  Washington  Day  awards  at  a 
aeorge  Washington  Day  dinner  to  AmerlSuil 

JSJnS'I^."^**"****  ***  «^  government 
»^^  K^*  ,*^*  ^*^-     "^^t  seems  like  a 

fact  that  between  1963  and  1963  of  the 
ti^in^"'".*?  Senators^d  ^pre4S- 
^^TL,1?  .^^""^  *°  Soutiiem  Demo^ts  and 
the  rest  to  conservative  RepubUcans.    I  was 

Jor'^Sr^^S  'fr '  "  I  *~  ««  you  are.  tJS 
^^!.i  L°  ^•*"  °<»  <*»•  "^"^  Southern 
o^ocrats  and  conservative  RepubUcans  has 
made  any  contribution  to  good  government, 
don^t  ^„*»°^?  "y"*^  Perfectiy  clear.     I 
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have  no  right  to  object^to  any  group  of 

SS  ^?r**t  Washington  Day  awards  to  any- 
one they  choose  (tiiough  I  sometimes  wonder 
^^xT^  ,  mto<»rriages  of  Justice  ttiat  are 
SS2^»  WK^.T**""*"*"^  '^  American 
is  2L  i.-^*'  '  "°*'  certainly  do  object  to 
ihlH.  ««,  tax-exempt  income  to  promote 

Sin«H.*^°"^y   political    activities.     rS 
Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  speech 
tbs^kfully.  but  it  does  not  guarant  JSat 
political  propaganda  shall  be  subsidized  by 
tax  eonceseions.  ^^     ' 

raJSrrieh?lSnt"^  °°  °"*  '^^^  ^^^  »»«'• 
radical  rightwlng  propaganda  value  for  hto 

SS^?"Sf^°Sr  ""°  Haroldson  I^S^SJ 
M^Ho^^  ^™*  magazine  labeled  "the 
H\.l^n?h^  ^^y  *  far-right  crusade." 
m.«  .^  ^.*^''  '■^^  "^«  "econd  richest 
^/l""*  ^^^'^  ^^^  "^^  a  total  wealto 

wis?-"  ^  **""°"  "*»  *°°"^  income 
hovering  around  $50  mlUIon.  From  hto 
beadquarters  in  Dallas,  Tex..  Hunt  Indulges 
r,^  ^*J^  convince  hto  fellow  citizens  that 
^f*.  «  •  <3o^«™ment  to  so  thickly  infiltrated 
With  Communists  tiiat  it  to  practically  Com- 
muntot  now.  and  tiiat  any  man  or  woman 
imo  favors  medicare,  foreign  aid.  and  vlr- 
tuaUy  any  other  social  welfare  measure 
whlchyou  might  care  to  name,  to  an  enemy 
^  freedom.  Hunt  atoo  dabbles  in  anti- 
Semitic.  anti-CathoUc.  and  even  antt- 
««>testant  propaganda  (the  National  CouncU 
of  Churches)  (which  doesnt  leave  him  very 
much  room),  and  damns  tiie  Supreme  Court 
as  the  violator  of  the  Constitution. 

You  would  think  that  a  man  with  $3  bu- 
Uon  at  hto  dtoposal  and  an  active  spleen 
wox^d  be  willing  to  finance  hto  own  propa- 
ganda  warfare.  But  Hunt  prefers  to  let  the 
ineaeral  Government  aastune  a  substantial 
portion  of  hto  political  crusadss. 

Hunt  has  simply  packaged  hto  propaganda 
network  under  the  head  of  the  LUeUne 
Foundation.  Inc.,  and  then  had  hto  bualness 
corporations— the  Hunt  Oil  Co..  and  lU  food 
processing  and  canning  division,  the  m.w 
Parade  Co.,  oommerctoUy  sponsor  Lifeline 
propaganda  throughout  the  dountry  Of 
course,  commercial  adverttelng  expendi- 
tures are  treated  as  a  business  expense  and 
deducted  from  the  company's  income  before 
taxee.  Hunt's  expressed  goal  to  to  see  the 
•11  bUlion  which  American  business  spends 
on  advertising  annuaUy,  devoted  to  the  spon- 
soring of  rightwlng  propaganda.  ' 

Lifelines  boUlng  caldron  of  trouble  in- 
cludes a  6-day-a-week  radto  program.  TV 
program,  a  four-page  twice-weekly  poUtical 
polemic,  a  book  club:  "Lifeline  un^f  ••  ,j^ 
LlfeUne  seminars:  to  "meet  the  pubUc  de- 
mand for  accelerated  enllghtennkent"  on 
freedom.  Communtot  subversion,  and  "shel- 
ter protection  against  fallout." 

J^?^\^^  **'  commercial  entertainment 
does  Ufellne  put  outf  Hoe's  a  sampls- 
"Si^port  gained  from  church  droles  in  the 
United  States  helps  them  (the  Communtoto) 


to  break  down   the  moral  antipathv  or  a 
community   and   gives  ttie   Infiltiato^  ttii 
rwyectablllty  which  ti»y  des^rmSy^eed" 
And  again  "Everyone  in  the  United  Stetas 
•      «cept,  apparentiy.  the  Supreme  Court 
Sfr^rv^^^l*.  «5;S^»«^tom  advoeates  the  over- 
throw of  this  Government.-  Towaidoarnbei 
^?K?"°V;  PJ?P««*«»dtote  can  tiie  Victims 
of  their  attacks  mtotaken"  but  it  to  quite 
clear  to  anyone  who  listens  that  "mtotaken" 
\^   Bfntmjm   tat  "enemiea  of  freedom" 
Which  to  in  turn  a  synonym  for  Communtot 
AS     anti-Communtot     sentiment     rtows 
stronger  in  tiie  United  Stiites.  tiie  mtoSkS 

f^'l'  ^*?"«  ^  •"'»  freedom  feel  Sedam- 
age  to  their  cause.  Word  has  gone  out  thst 
ajitlcommuntom  must  be  rtopwS^  •  . 
Definite  orders  for  the  Uquidationof  anti- 
communtom  have  been  given  In  a  party  mani- 
festo •  .  .  Since  tiiat  manlfestTthe  drive 
aga^st  anticommuntom  has  been  groiSig 
■teadlly  more  Intense.  •  •  •  If  vou  wm*  toe 
h«»d  man  of  tiie  -mtoteken'  foS!  ISJ  ^ 
!^^t  ^J"^  ft««lom.  What  eiders  could 
you  have  given  that  would  have  pradused 

f^T  "^^^  ^'**«^  *>»•»  tiieWmu. 
nization  of  Cuba?  •-«»«««- 



.tJTItf  t?*'^!.^"''*  ^"  '^  ^^  'mother 
step  in  the  program  of  the  'mistaken'  to  con- 
quer the  entire  world. 


♦-V  f  .®"<^^  propaganda  line  of  the  'mto- 
taken.' including  doubletalk  about  disarma- 
ment, to  designed  to  make  It  easier  for  them 

To"IIb°,"'  '"^'^  P^°*  '"^  endluT^?!^ 
tov  .f  .i  *  ^°"P  °'  Individual  as  "mto- 
taken, then,  to  Hunt's  not-so-subtie  wav 
of  accusing  anyone  who  disagrees  wltti  hhi 

«L1^^**^°"™"°^*'  without  risking  a 
libel  suit.  But  tiie  vicious  innuendbto  no 
less  vicious  because  It  to  put  into  thto  kind 
of  transparent  code. 

t^^^I^^^liif**"'  example  of  the  abuse  of 
tax  deductible  adverttoing  to  the  arnmee- 

erstwhile  former  movie  star  Ronald  Reagan 

S^ft.  t^'^**  J"**"'  *™*  occasional  nar  of 
tiie  televtolon  show  General  Eectrtc  Theater 

^^-*~°'7*^  «^«»  '«■  «  weSS  i 
peaking  tours  for  GJ5.  each  year.  On  tiiwe 
tours  Reagan  had  litUe  if  abytiiing  tiTMy 

S^i,°-^  J^*"  *"  televtoioi^Sr„  ev"Z 
anything  about  hto  own  televtolon  program, 
but  at  each  stop  he  made  the  same  iSSv 
conservative  speech  against  social  secwlty 
the  inoome  tax.  FMeral  aid  to  education! 
widmedlcare.  It  has  been  suggested  tiiat 
Bg^an  to  even  opposed  to  a  national  post 

™i  ^^J  ^^*  ^^^^  yo"  enough  to  con- 
vey the  flavor  of  these  organlzstions-and 
the  aroma  as  well— but  I  assure  you  that 
thto  to  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  kampiinr 
Just  listen  to  tiUs  roUcaii  of  high-soundlS 
tities  for  low-hitting  activities:  The  Am«1^ 
can  CouncU  of  Christian  Laymen  (how  Red 
to  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches?)-  The 
American  Economic  Foundation:  the  Chris- 
tian Anti-Communism  Crusade;  Christian's 
Bchoes  ICntotrr  Chrtotlan  Fteedom  Ftoun- 
dation;  Church  League  of  America;  The  Cir- 
cuit Riders;  the  Xconomtote  National  Com- 
mittee on  Monetary  Policy;  Ptoundation  for 
Economic  Education;  the  InteAColleetote 
Society  of  IndivIduaUste;  the  national  edu- 
cation program. 

In  1961.  these  organizations— plus  the  ones 
L^""'  f/^y  dtocussed-took  in  better  tban 
So>4  million  in  tax-free  odtatrlbutiona. 

What's  in  a  name?  Well,  for  each  oir  these 
high-sounding  organisations:  Tax-free  in- 
come and  the  shield  of  respectabUity  that 
cloaks  their  rightwlng  extremist  propaganda. 
How  has  thto  been  permitted  to  happen? 
It  to  palnfuUy  clear  that  the  Hue  Bwioehiis 
simply  not  done  the  Job  rnngi  ws  gave  tt- 
to  rout  out  the  propagaadiste  ttom  the  bona 
flde  educators.  It  may  be  that  Xbm  fiMiius 
hss  stanply  laeksd  the  iHUipcnMr  to  Investi- 
gate exemption  ai^tUoationa.    It  Is  no  *mbC 
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tbaX  iB  a  |lv«n  ln»t>nc«  Uie  Una  b«- 
idwttei  I  and  poUtlcal  propaganda 
!•  a  dlMealt  om  to  draw.  Wtaatarer  tlia 
riaioaa  X  ttttak  It  to  lacumbant  upon  tbe 
Tu  Satvlua  to  tarmlnata.  and  with  mo** 
than  dallbvata  HMod.  the  fraudulant  use 
of  tha  "adueat  onal"  «amnptlon  aa  a  tax 
haran  for  par  laan  poiitlcal  propaganda. 
And  I  Intand  t»  um  arary  raaourca  at  my 
command  to  aM  that  thto  to  done.  Not,  let 
me  repeat,  for  1  he  purpoee  of  aUenclng  po- 
litical activity,  nit  merely  for  the  ptirposes 
oc  eliminating  t  M  tax-ezemptlon  subaldy. 

If  I  make  a  sontrllmtlon  to  the  Oregon 
Dunee  Oommltti  •.  my  gift  to  clearly  not  tax 
deductible  becai  m  the  Dunee  OcMumlttee  ha* 
a  poUtleal.  thou  |h  nonprofit  goal :  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Oreg  m  Donee  National  Seashore. 
But  If  I  were  a  member  of  the  DJlJt.  and 
contributed  to  iaat  crusty  old  Institution, 
my  gift  would  bi  tax  deductible. 

Tet,  at  ito  7»  Oontlnantai  Ooo«reae  held 
la  WaeUaftoD  laat  month,  the  DJLSk. 
adopted  reaohit  one  om>oalng  disarmament 
and  tha  test  bm  treaty,  deficit  spending, 
f  orelgD  aid.  llbM  Ulsatkm  of  the  Immigration 
Act  ot  1960.  the  Tnlted  Nations,  public  hous- 
ing, urban  renc  iral.  Pederal  aid  to  mental 
health  care,  thi  domestic  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Touth  Ooi  isanratlon  Corpa  (on  the 
grounds  that  It  \  rould  "reeult  In  endangering 
the  future  of  i  oivate  youth  organisations 
and  dMay  the  ei  itrance  of  the  youth  of  thto 
Nation  Into  th«  field  of  free  enterprise"). 
Here  to  the  diss  mting  teetlmony  of  lira.  E. 
King,  herself  a  i  nember  of  the  D.A  Jt.  and  a 
repreeentatlTe  <if  the  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 
chapter. ' 

"While  the  Di  B  professes  no  political  pur- 
pose and  dali  >s  taz-exemptlon  on  the 
strength  of  it."  i  he  reported  to  the  members 
of  her  local  chipter.  "Its  policy  year  after 
dreary  year  mo  totonously  tosued  from  Its 
rubber-atampad  congresses  support  uni- 
formly the  poatt  on  of  a  certain  segment  of 
American  polltl<  al  thotight.  No  resolution 
contrary  to  the  positions  of  the  far-right 
wing  to  adapted. " 

Would  any  faJ  r-minded  observer  say  with 
Justice  that  the  Oregon  Dunes  Committee  to 
more  pOIltloal  in  its  activities  than  the  DAR? 
Zthlnknot. 

Let  me  eloae  t  y  dtlng  to  you  the  strange 
case  of  the  Inti  reoUegtote  Society  of  Indi- 
▼Idualtots,  whlcii  incidentally  draws  wide 
support  trota  irivate  power  companies — 
thouCh  not.  let  i  oe  hasten  to  add.  firom  the 
State  ot  Oregon.  Hie  society  to  militantly 
oppoeed  to  both  the  income  tax  and  Federal 
aid  to  educatloi .  Tet  lent  It  ironic  that 
its  own  actlTltl4i  are  Income  tax  free  and 
thto  essmptloo  ^»reeents  Federal  aid— not 
to  "edueatlon"  ii  l  any  meaningful  sense,  but 
to  political  proDaganda  masquerading  as 
education. 
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FOOD-FOI  -PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONO  o  Mlnouri.  Mr.  President, 
hunger  is  undc  iibtedly  one  of  the  most 
pressing  prob  ems  facing  mankind. 
Even  in  our  Na  i(m  where  surpluses  are 
harvested  frooi  the  fields  each  year, 
there  are  manj  who  go  to  bed  hungry. 
We  are  strlvin  r  to  meet  this  problem 
both  at  home  t  nd  abroad.  In  addition 
to  the  school  unch  program  and  the 
direct  distribut  on  of  food  to  the  needy, 
we  have  a  nun  ber  of  pilot  food  stamp 
projects  in  <9ei  »tion.  These  pilot  proj- 
ects have  been  bastrumental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  lA  effective  distribution 
system  to  meet  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrltii  n  among  our  Nation's 
needy.  It  is  iiy  hope  that  the  food 
stamp  program  can  be  made  permanent 
and  natloDAl  In  leope. 

To  maei  the  ]  iroblem  of  hunger  in  the 
underdeveloped  |natl<ms  of  the  world  our 

If 


Nation  has  stemmed  up  its  food-for-peace 
program.  However,  this  provram  (mly 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  problem. 
The  Daily  Dunklin  Democrat  of  Kennett, 
Mo.,  recently  published  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial concenilng  the  need  for  a  greater 
effort  on  our  part.  The  editorial  con- 
cludes that  unless  we  find  a  solution  to 
alleviating  the  hunger  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  imderdeveloped  nations,  "the 
world's  largest  stockpile  of  nuclear 
bombs  will  not  suffice  against  the  revolu- 
tions and  upheavals  which  are  clearly  in 
store  for  us  in  many  parts  of  the  world." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

COMX  THX  RXVOLUnON 

For  the  past  few  weeks  thto  newspaper 
has  been  publishing  a  aeries  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  national  and  foreign  policy  pur- 
sued by  thto  eotmtry.  The  series,  entitled 
"New  Frontier  Diplomacy,"  has  made  one 
point  over  and  over  and  over  again — the 
United  States  not  only  finds  itself  in  trouble 
with  its  sworn  Communist  enemies,  but  it 
also  finds  Itself  in  increasing  turmoil  with 
the  have-not  nations  of  the  world. 

Last  weekend,  in  Africa,  a  move  to  unify 
all  of  Africa,  save  South  Africa,  into  a  new 
alliance  similar  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  in  thto  hemisphere  was  success- 
fully staged.  The  African  alliance  is  aimed 
specifically  against  the  white  man  on  the 
Dark  Continent,  if  such  a  phrase  to  appli- 
cable and /or  legal  these  days. 

The  vast  problems  of  the  have-not  na- 
tions in  South  America  continue  to  grow 
worse  as  the  economic  plight  of  millions  of 
Latin  Americans  grows  insurmountable.  In 
Asto,  starving  millions  create  potential  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 

Indeed,  from  10  to  15  percent  of  the  world's 
population  to  undernourished  to  the  point 
of  hunger  and  another  25  to  35  percent 
do  not  receive  anything  like  an  adequate 
diet.  These  figures  have  Jxist  been  released 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Much  of  the  greatest  deficiency  is  in  the 
Far  East,  where  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
population  lives  on  only  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  food  supply  and  that  fourth  contains 
much  less  than  its  share  of  protein.  Tet 
there  are  cases  of  malnutrition  among  relief 
recipients  right  here  in  the  United  States 
and  even  in  southeast  Missotui,  the  State's 
richest  farming  area. 

To  sustain  even  the  present  unsatisfactory 
nutrition  leveto  for  a  moderately  expanding 
w<(»-ld  population,  the  UN  survey  group  esti- 
matea  it  will  take  an  increase  of  35  percent 
in  food  suppUes  by  1976.  To  Improve  the 
diet,  production  of  meat  and  fish  In  the  less 
developed  countries,  the  level  will  need  to 
be  increased  by  more  than  130  i>ercent.  Look- 
ing toward  the  year  2,000,  "the  less  developed 
countries  will  need  to  Increase  the  total  food 
supplies  to  four  times  the  present  volume 
and  their  supplies  of  animal  food  products 
to  about  sixfold."  to  quote  the  recent  UN 
repcwt. 

Can  thto  be  done?  Probably.  Agricultural 
surpluses  in  the  United  States  show  It  is 
possible  to  Increase  greatly  production  from 
the  same  number  of  acres. 

But  population  growth  could  exceed  esti- 
mates, and  an  increasing  number  of  nations 
in  the  world  are  becoming  less  and  less  satto- 
fled  with  "marginal'  diets  for  their  popula- 
tions. Aiming  at  the  minimum  diet  for  mil- 
lions of  persons  may  no  longer  sulBce. 

Where  does  it  all  lead?  Americans  may 
ponder  the  question,  for  thto  Nation  con- 
stitutes the  paradox  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury.    While  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 


starves  or  leads  a  day-by-day  extotence.  the 
United  States  to  giving  its  primary  agricul- 
tural attenticn  to  the  control  rather  than 
the  expansion  of  farm  products,  frc»n  food 
to  cotton.  WhUe  the  millions  of  persons  are 
Inadeqiutely  fed,  many  more  millions,  in 
Africa  and  AsU.  are  inadequately  clothed — 
as  U.S.  cotton  stockpiles  grow  larger  and 
larger. 

Mere  dtotribution  of  thto  farm  surplus  In 
the  United  SUtes  to  not  the  answer,  but  an 
easing  of  oiu*  food  and  cotton  stockpiles 
would  materially  aid  the  American  farm 
problem  and  would  hold  out  an  example  of 
free  world  productivity  to  the  renlainder  of 
the  world.  / 

The  greatest  crime  of  thto  Nation  in  thto 
century  will  not  be  colonialism  or  support- 
ing dictators  who  deprive  their  people  of 
freedom.  Ilxe  greatest  indictment  against 
America  to  that  it  has  tons  of  surplus  food- 
stuffs and  farm  products  while  millions 
throughout  the  world  are  inadequately  fed 
and  clothed. 

Perhaps  It  to  heresy  to  suggest  that  a  por- 
tion of  thto  Nation's  $51  billion  defense 
budget  be  diverted  from  supersonic  airplanes 
and  nuclear  warheads  to  dtotribution  of  sur- 
plus food  where  the  world  markets  will  not 
be  disrupted. 

But  we  would  like  to  suggest  it,  neverthe- 
less. 

America's  greatest  deterrent  to  commu- 
nism Is  not  the  nuclear  IxMnb,  which  we  now 
share  with  the  Russians,  but  our  vast  farm 
surpluses  which  the  Russians  do  not  have 
and  cannot  dtotribute  to  the  world's  hungry. 

The  problem  of  feeding  millions  with  sur- 
plus foodstuffs  to  not  easily  solved,  but  a 
nation  which  has  the  capacity  to  develop 
the  nuclear  bomb  can  certainly  develop  the 
program  required  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  millions  of  have-nots  in  the  world 
today. 

And.  unless  we  do,  the  world's  largest 
stockpile  of  nuclear  bombs  will  not  suffice 
against  the  revolutions  and  upheavato  which 
are  clearly  in  store  for  us  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 
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MEN  TRAINED  UNDER  THE 
MDTA  PLAN 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  always  encouraging  to  learn  that  a 
program  you  supported  in  its  establish- 
ment is  accomplishing  its  purposes  and 
benefiting  the  people  of  your  State.  Re- 
cently, the  Daily  Dunklin  Democrat  pub- 
lished an  article  concerning  the  quality 
of  training  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rscori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Dally  Dunklin  Democrat,  Ken- 
nett, Mo.,  June  7,  1963] 
Men    Tkainxd    UNOxa    MDTA    Plan    Go    to 
WosK   WrrH   Kanbas  Crrr   FntM 

Fifteen  Kansas  City  men  au»  proving  the 
value  of  a  federally  financed  program  to 
teach  new  skllto  and  upgrade  old  ones  in 
thto  era  of  automation. 

A  total  of  nine  men  who  completed  train- 
ing as  welders  imder  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  were  hired  by 
the  Hesse  Carriage  Co.  in  Kansas  City.  The 
Hesse  Co.  to  an  old  established  firm  in  Kan- 
sas City  that  originally  manufactured 
horse-drawn  wagons.  With  the  advent  of 
motor  vehicles,  they  quickly  adjusted  to  auto 
truck  bodies.  They  are  known  nationally 
for  their  product.    Ttom  men  hired  were: 

Lloyd  Baslee.  Vem  Oamer,  Thomas  Hall, 
Arthur   McCuUough,    Charles    Vodry,    Ken- 


neth Lea,  Vem  Campbell,  Douglas  Gore  and 
Melvln  Campbell,  all  of  Kansas  City.     ' 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  welders,  produc- 
tion at  the  Hesse  plant  had  been  curtaUed. 
A  regular  visit  by  a  representative  of  the 
Mlssoiui  State  Employment  Service  advised 
them  of  the  pending  availability  of  gradu- 
ate trainees.  As  a  result,  two  trainees. 
Thomas  Hall  and  Arthur  McCullough,  were 
referred  for  interview. 

They  were  given  both  a  written  and  per- 
formance test  in  welding  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Tobe  Tennyson,  plant  superintendent, 
stated  he  "was  svu-prlsed  and  pleased  with  the 
results  of  these  tests."  He  believes  that  their 
success  in  passing  the  tests  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  thoroughness  of  training 
given  by  a  Kansas  City  public  vocational 
school.  He  added,  "Their  knowledge  of  gases, 
metato,  and  blueprints  surpassed  that  of 
most  of  our  gate  hires. '  He  was  also  com- 
plimentary of  the  type  of  trainee,  stating 
"The  Missouri  Stete  Employment  Service 
certainly  selected  the  right  type  of  men  for 
thto  training." 

As  a  result  of  the  hiring  of  the  two  men 
at  the  going  hourly  rate  of  $2.66  per  hour. 
Tennyson  and  hto  asstotant,  Henry  Elliott, 
advised  Production  Manager  Joseph  W 
Oblala,  "We  wUl  need  more  welders.  I  think 
we  had  better  get  as  many  as  we  can  out  of 
thto  class."  In  all.  they  seciu-ed  nine  men  be- 
fore other  employers  became  aware  of  the 
quality  of  this  training. 

A  contact  with  all  of  the  graduates  Indi- 
cates they  are  grateful  for  thto  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  skill.  Their  outlook  on  their  em- 
ployablllty  to  decidedly  different  than  it 
was  last  November  when  they  entered  train- 
ing. 

Doxiglas  Oore,  702  Woodland  Street,  stated: 
"I've  had  a  pretty  rough  time  finding  steady 
employment  and  with  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, I  was  worried  as  I  am  38  years  of  age 
Now  I'm  doing  the  work  I  like  and  have  a 
skill  to  offer  an  employer." 

Arthur  McCullough  said:  "No  more  Job 
changes  for  me.  I"m  working  for  a  fine 
company  and  like  my  work.  Thanks  to  the 
Employment  Service  and  the  school." 
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PRESroENT  JOHN  KENNEDY  VISITS 
WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  STATE'S 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY— PREDICTS 
PROGRESS  FOR  FUTURE  IN  SIG- 
NIFICANT SPEECH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  "Statehood  Day"  as  West  Virginia 
celebrates  its  centennial.  For  the  offi- 
cial program  on  this  eventful  occasion 
our  guest  of  honor  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

President  Kennedy  spoke  extempo- 
raneously from  the  steps  of  the  State 
Capitol  at  Charleston  to  a  rain-damp- 
ened but  jovial  throng  of  thousands  of 
West  Virginians.  Many  thousands  of 
other  citizens  greeted  him  warmly  along 
the  route  from  Kanawha  Airport  to  the 
State  House.  Hundreds  of  eager  chil- 
dren cheered  Mr.  Kennedy.  Twice  dur- 
ing the  motorcade  he  had  the  automo- 
bile stop  while  he  stepped  down  to  the 
road  to  shake  hands  with  his  well- 
wishers. 

Present  and  participating  in  the  cere- 
mony which  marked  the  ofllcial  celebra- 
tion of  West  Virginia's  100th  anniver- 
sary were  the  incumbent  Governor,  the 
^lonorable  William  WaUace  Barron,  and 
fcrmer  Governors  Homer  A.  Holt,  Okey 
''.  Patteson,  and  CecU  H.  Underwood. 

The  State's  two  U.S.  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  delegation  in  the  House 
or  Representatives  were  Introduced  by 


the  president  of  West  Vh-ginia  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  who  presided 

Members  of  the  State  board  of  pubUc 
works  and  the  State  supreme  court  of 
appeals,  as  weU  as  members  of  the  cen- 
tennial commission  and  the  state  leg- 
islature, also  had  positions  of  honor 
near  the  podium  from  which  the  Na- 
tion's Chief  Executive  delivered  the 
centennial  address. 

Theme  of  the  President's  speech  was 
a  tribute  to  the  State  and  its  people. 
He  expressed  his  personal  appreciation 
to  the  men  and  women  of  West  Virginia 
for  their  friendship  and  assistance,  and 
prophesied  that  the  future  of  the  State 
would  be  one  of  achievement  and  prog- 
ress. 

West  Virginia  was  the  35th  State  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States.  President 
Kennedy,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  mean- 
ingful remarks,  received  a  35-gun  salute. 

Mr.  President,  the  Charleston  Gazette 
started  the  eventful  100th  birthday  of 
the  State  of  West  Vh^inia,  by  publish- 
ing an  appropriate  editorial— "Today 
We  Have  Cause  For  Pride,  Assurance." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Jtine  20, 1963) 
Today  We  Hav»  Causi  roa  P»mK,  AssuaAwca 
Thto  to  June  20,  1963— Just  100  years  be- 
yond the  day  West  Virginia  was  bom. 

On  thto  date  a  century  ago  a  statehood 
proclamation — signed  2  months  earlier  by 
the  16th  President  of  the  United  States, 
Abraham  Lincoln — became  effective. 

And  today  the  36th  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  P.  Kennedy,  will  be  in  Charles- 
ton to  help  West  Virginia  celebrate  the  an- 
nig,er8ary  of  its  admission  as  the  35th  State 
in  the  Union. 

It  will  be  a  homecoming  of  sorts  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  for  he  campaigned  its  hUto 
and  valleys,  its  cities  and  hamlets  vlgorovisly 
in  the  1960  presidential  primary— and  it  was 
here  that  he  received  hto  greatest  lift  in 
hto  Journey  to  the  White  House. 

And  hto  very  first  act  as  President  was 
to  increase  the  variety  and  nutritional  value 
of  surplus  food  conunoditles  for  the  econom- 
IcaUy  dtotressed  families  of  the  SUte's  dto- 
placed  coal  miners. 

Other  programs  and  acts  of  hto  admintotra- 
tion  have  demonstrated  hto  continuing  in- 
terest in  West  Virginia  and  its  problems. 
And  hto  willingness,  amid  the  enormous  pres- 
sures of  his  ofllce,  to  come  to  Charleston 
as  West  VirginU's  Statehood  Day  speaker 
emphasizes  hto  feeling  that  "with  the  excep- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  there  to  no  State  in 
the  Union  with  which  I  am  better  acquainted 
or  to  which  I  am  more  indebted." 

Thus,  as  we  reflect  on  the  past  and  look 
to  the  future  on  thto  100th  anniversary,  it 
can  be  said  that  West  Virginia  was  made  by 
a  President  (Lincoln),  it  made  a  President 
(Kennedy),  and  a  President  to  helping  to 
remake  it  for  a  brighter  future. 

West  Virginia,  like  aU  States  and,  institu- 
tions and  individuals  that  have  lived 
through  the  march  of  time,  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs  in  its  first  100  years.  But  no- 
where can  people  be  prouder  of  their  heritage 
because  West  Virginia  to  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  that  was  bor^  directly  out  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union. 

We  owe  much  to  oiu-  forebears,  those 
rugged  and  hardy  pioneers  west  of  the  Al- 
leghenies.  for  without  their  coiuage  and 
imagination  and  devotion  to  the  Constltu- 
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tlon   there  to  no  telling  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  Republic. 

The  men  who  establtoh  the  reorganized 
government  of  Virglnto  and  then  worked 
successfully  for  the  creation  of  a  new  State 
r.ckcd  proi^erty,  reputation,  and  even  their 
lives  to  stand  by  the  Union  and  flght  for 
principles  which  they  considered  imperative 
to  the  vitality  and  survival  of  thto  Nation 
■niese  were  people  with  the  faith  to  stand 
up  In  the  face  of  adversity. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  West  Vir- 
ginians of  today,  as  they  face  a  future  marked 
by  Industrial  and  economic  change  and  the 
mysteries  of  space,  are  showing  the  qiialltles 
to  which  they  were  bom. 

President  Lincoln,  in  signing  the  West 
Virginia  statehood  biU.  said;  "It  to  said  that 
the  r.dmlcslon  of  West  Virginia  to  seccjsslon 
and  tolerated  only  because  It  to  our  secession' 
Well,  if  we  caU  it  by  that  name,  there  to  a 
difference  enough  between  secession  against 
the  Constitution,  and  secession  in  favor  of 
the  Constitution." 

President  Kennedy,  in  extending  congratu- 
lations to  West  Virglnto  on  its  100th  anniver- 
sary, said:  "I  know  that  thto  country  has  no 
group  of  citizens  more  dedicated  to  freedom 
today  than  the  people  of  West  Virglnto 
They  can  be  proud  of  their  heritage  and 
their  State,  for  it  was  born  of  courage  and 
loyalty.  And  in  the  light  of  their  past  they 
can  look  forward  to  the  future  with  confi- 
dence." 

In  the  words  of  these  two  Presidents  who 
have  been  so  close  to  West  Virglnto  our  peo- 
ple have  cause  for  pride  and  assurance. 

We  congratutote  West  Virglnto  on  thto 
mUestone  in  its  htotory. 

We  say  "welcome  home"  to'  President 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  S  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  concluded. 


CONTROL  OF  FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  216.  Sen- 
ate bill  684. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  a  bill  (S. 
684)  to  clarify  certain  provisions  of  part 
IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and 
to  place  transactions  involving  unifica- 
tion on  acquisitions  of  control  of  freight 
forwarders  imder  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  5)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "It"  at  the 
beginning  of  subparagraph  (a)  of  paragraph 
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In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to 
Mtrt  IV  of  thU  Act.  it": 

at  the  exul  of  paragraph 
as  follows: 
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that  portion  of  the  first 

i:fffagraph    (3)    following    the 

I  follows:  "Section  ao  (1)  to 

of  this  part,  sections  204(a) 

aao  of  part  n.  section  313  of 
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tn  paragraphs  (a)  to  (12). 
thrm  'carrier'  means  a  carrier 
izprees  company,  and  a  sleep- 
subject  to  this  part:  a  mo- 
to part  II:  a  water  carrier 
m;  and  a  frel^t  forwarder 
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with  the  national  transportation  policy  de- 
clared In  thla  Act,  and  shall  not  unduly  re- 
strain oompetltton". 

Sac  4.  Seetton  410  of  the  Interstate  Cotn- 
meroe  Act.  as  amended  (40  n.S.C.  1010),  Is 
amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Any"  at  the 
beginning  of  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section  5 
of  this  Act,  any";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)  No  person  holding  a  permit  issued 
under  this  part  shall  be  authorized  to  engage 
in  any  direct  railroad,  water,  or  motor-carrier 
operations  subject  to  part  I,  II.  or  III  of  this 
Act,  except  motor-vehicle  operations  in 
transportation  which,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202(c)(1)  of  this  Act,  is 
to  be  regulated  as  service  subject  to  this 
part." 

Ssc.  5.  Section  411  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (40  n.S.C.  1011)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(g)  thereof: 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d).  (e),  and  (f)  there(^  as  subsections  (a), 
(b),  (c).  (d).  and  (e),  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "provisions 
of  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)"  where  it  ap- 
pears in  subsections  (c)  and  (d) ,  as  so  re- 
designated by  paragrsiph  (2)  of  this  section. 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)";  and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof, 
as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
section,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  After  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amenda- 
tory paran^h.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  alBHated  with  any  carrier  subject  to 
part  I,  I^  or  m.  to  hold  the  position  of 
section  &(6)  of  part  I,  to  hold  the  position  of 
ofllcer  or  director  in  any  freight  forwarder 
subject  to  this  part,  or  hold  any  stock  in 
such  a  freight  forwarder,  unless,  upon  dtie 
showing.  In  form  and  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Commission,  it  shall  have  been  author- 
ized by  order  of  the  Commlsalon  finding  that 
neither  public  nor  private  Interests  will  be 
adversely  affected  thereby;  except  that,  if 
the  position  or  stock  was  or  could  have  been 
lawfully  held  on  such  date  of  enactment, 
such  holding  may  continue  pending  deter- 
mination of  an  application  for  such  order 
filed  by  or  In  behalf  of  such  person  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  period.". 

Sac.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  applicability  of  the  anti- 
tnist  laws,  as  defined  in  the  first  section  of 
theWt  of  October  15.  1914  (15  n.S.C.  12). 
wlthyespect  to  effectuation  prior  to  the  date 
of  eaactment  of  this  Act  (by  stock  owner- 
ship or  otherwise)  of  the  control  or  man- 
agement of  a  freight  forwarder  subject  to 
part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  a 
common  Interest  with  any  other  such  freight 
forwarder  or  with  a  common  carrier  subject 
to  part  I.  n.  or  m  of  such  Act. 

The  ACHTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.   - 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  qrder 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded.       ' 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  fnsn  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THtntxoHD]  Is  In  charge  of  the  pending 
bill.   I  understand  that  he  win  now  make 


the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  S. 
684  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Interstate  Cnnmeree  Commission.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  authorize  acqi^tions 
of  motor  carriers  by  freight  forwarders 
and  to  amend  part  IV  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  relating  to  ownership, 
control,  and  operation  of  freight  for- 
warders in  common  with  carriers  of 
other  modes  to  provide  that  future 
transactions  involving  such  acquisitions 
be  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  j 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  recommended  legislation  to  this  ef- 
fect in  its  latest  two  annual  repiorts  to 
Congress.'  Recommendation  No^  15  of 
the  Commission's  76th  aimual  Report, 
which  was  filed  earlier  this  year,  i^he 
Commission's  most  recent  raeo^aiT&nda- 
Uon  along  this  line.  \/^ 

The  present  state  of  the  \vn  is  confus- 
ing and  does  not  apply  equally  to  all 
modes  which  are  under  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
C^hairman  Lawrence  K.  Walrath  of  the 
Commission  clearly  outlined  the  present 
provisions  of  the  law  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee in  support  of  this  legislation. 
He  said: 

Section  411(a)  of  the  act  prohibits  a 
freight  forwarder  or  any  person  (defined  in 
section  40a  as  including  an  individual,  firm, 
and  corporation)  controlling  a  freight  for- 
warder from  acquiring  control  of  a  carrier 
subject  to  parts  I,  n.  or  HI  of  the  act.  Ex- 
pressly excepted  from  this  prohibition  Is 
the  right  of  any  carrier  subject  to  parts  I, 
n,  or  m  to  acquire  control  of  any  other 
carrier  subject  to  those  parts  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act. 
In  addition,  under  section  411(g)  It  is  law- 
ful for  a  common  carrier  subject  to  parts 
I,  n.  or  in  or  any  person  controlling  such 
a  common  carrier  to  acquire  control  of  a 
freight  forwarder. 

Taken  together  these  three  provisions 
lead  to  the  foUowlng  confusing  results:  A 
person  who  initially  gains  control  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  can  subsequently  acquire  con- 
trol of  a  freight  forwarder,  but  a  person 
cannot  first  acquire  control  of  a  freight  for- 
warder and  then  acquire  control  of  a  com- 
mon carrier,  although  the  result  Is  the  same 
in  each  instance.  Also,  a  person  who  ac- 
quires control  of  a  common  carrier  and  a 
freight  forwarder,  in  that  ordw,  cannot  later 
acquire  direct  control  of  another  common 
carrier,  although  he  may  indirectly  accom- 
plish this  by  having  the  controlled  common 
carrier  acquire  control  of  the  other  common 
carrier. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  section  411(c) 
precludes  any  director,  ofllcer,  or  employee 
of  a  common  carrier  subject  to  parts  I,  n, 
or  m  from  directly  or  Indirectly  owning. 
controlling,  or  holding  stock  in  a  freight 
forwarder  in  his  personal  pecuniary  inter- 
est. This  leads  to  the  rather  luiustial  result 
that  \uder  section  411(g),  a  person  may 
control  both  a  carrier  and  a  freight  for- 
warder but,  in  view  of  section  411(c),  he 
may  not  be  an  officer,  director,  or  employee 
of  the  carrier  and  must  exercise  his  control 
ttu-ou^  nominees  or  "dimunles." 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  statement 
bv  Chairman  Walrath  that  the  Incon- 
sistency which  now  exists  in  the  state 
of  the  law,  can  and  does  result  in  ad- 
ministrative problems  for  the  Commis- 
sion.   Although  a  freight  forwarder  can- 
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not  at  the  present  time  acquire  a  motor 
carrier,  common  ownership  of  these  two 
modes  of  transportation  is  not  prohib- 
ited. It  is  permissible  as  long  as  toe 
proper  procedure  is  followed.    In  the  re- 

fh.  rT^'"'*l*"**  ™^^^''  case  involvi^ 
the  Calore  Express  Co..  Inc.   two  motor 

permission  to  merge  under  the  appUcable 
provisions  of  part  5  of  the  Interetate 

H^STi^"  ^"S  ^^  °'  the  motor  car^ 
riers  had.  previous  to  this  appUcation 

«nH"tH^  ~"^?^  °^  ^  freight  fSrwarte; 
and  the  question  which  was  present^ 
to  the  Commission  was  greSy  SSe? 

iove^iJT-  S^°"^^  thflSpJcS'S; 

4?rfI?^rohmS?^  P'°r*^°^  ^  s^'tion 
or  o^^*^™*^***^""^  *  ^^^K*^t  forwarder 
or    any    person    controlling    a    freight 

m/r/^^'"  IT"^  acquiring  control  of  a 
motor  carrier,  should  it  be  controlled 
by  the  excepUon  in  section  411(a)  per^ 
ut^L^  l"®^""  *'*"^^''  subject  to  part 
Sri?-.^**"!^  .*'°"^"»1  °'  another  motor 
carrier  subject  to  part  n.  or  should  it 

^rSyf ""^  ^y  ^^  provision  of  411  (g) 
fSSt  'JS  """IS"  ^'^"'^^^  acquisitions  of 
rl^r^^f"^*"*®"^  Concerning  this 
case.  Chairman  Walrath  said: 
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This  case  has  convinced  us  that  in  reaiitv 
^Tr.  ^  "^^  P"^""^  dlffcrencJ  iSiSn  ,: 

«~  in  ^!L7°'^'  "  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  Objectionable  practice  exists    it  is 

*l/l^?  °'  ""•  "«=*  °^  common^nlrol  ot 
the  carrier  and  forwarder  and  not  toeform 
Whereby  the  control  exists  or^  iS^liSS 
f  ""^e  Committee  on  Commerce  in  its 
hr^'^jf  ^''"^^  °°  S.  684  as^SdJd 
has  indicated  its  concurrence  in  ttSs 
statement  by  Chairman  Wah-ath 
m^®  biU  does  not  deprive  railroads 
motor  carrier  or  water  carriers  of  aS 

?,oH^  '^}i''^  ^*y  °°^  ^ave  to  buy  ot^ 
such  carriers  as  long  as  they  obtain^ 

r^rS^''!^.  "*'  ^^  Interstate  Commerc^ 
Commission.  Also  the  biU  does  not  rep- 
resent any  lessening  of  the  p^nt  wS^ 
!j^f  , 'oveming  acquisiUo^y  SSl 
roads  that  have  befen  contained  in  the 
law  for  some  period  of  time.  All  it  does 
wiS^^l^'^^i^^'^^^ardersonap^  . 
with  other  modes  of  transportatioiTand 
require  Commission  approfSTX^. 
ture  acquisitions  Involving  these  dSfer- 
enc  modes. 

in^t*2T^'*^."**^"^e«t.  although 
to  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  canX 
broken  down   into   5   parts,    il^  S 
^^t!^^^'^^^  were  the  subject  of  unl- 
form   agreement   and   are   as   follows: 
First,  the  comments  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  raised  the  question  whSher 
^nifl^°f.  consummated    acquisitions    or 
un  flcations  were  to  be  Immunized  from 
antitrust  standards  and  possible  legS 
action.    An    amendment    is    included 
therefore,  to  make  certain  that  this  te 
"^t  the  case.    Any  transaction  involving 
Sii?  ^\  management  in  a  common  In- 
terest entered  into  before  the  effecUve 

thi*  *''h?*'^"J  ^«  °P^  to  attack  undir 
the  anUtrust  laws.  Second,  a  witness 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Inland  water 
fhJIif K  *°**"5try  questioned  whether. 
rJl^"***  a  series  of  transacUons.  a  raU- 
road  could  acquire  a  water  carrier,  an 


occurrence  previously  prohibited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  nf 

Hn5S  *"1  language  has  been  in- 
cluded assuring  that  no  such  purchase 
or  acquisition  wUl  take  place^S? 
he  original  bill  proposed  to  delete  o^?-' 
tain  language  from  section  410(c).  the 
section  that  established  standard^  for 
grantmg     freight     forwarder  TlWte 

l^uZ^  ''^^^^  ^  «*^o^  that  future 
appUcations  for  freight  forwarder  per- 
mits should  not  be  denied  simply  because 
the  apphcant  was  under  comi^J^SS 
with  a  earner  of  another  mode 

crr^^^'^f  °'  '*°-  *  adds  a  new  subpara- 
graph (g)  to  secUon  5(a)  of  the  toter- 
state  Commerce  Act.  This  additional 
iTf  Lr°^^^^  »  strict  stSS  to 
S^P^oL'^^®''^  ^^  Commission  approves 
the  control  or  ownership  of  part  in  or 
m  carriers  by  a  freight  forwarder.'  -The 
language  is  adopted  from  the  current 
provteion  of  the  act  governing  ra^?^ 
acquisitions  or  control  of  motor  carriere 

i^M.^!!^^^^•  ^"5^  transactions  involving 
ireight  forwarders  and  motor  carriere 
Tn^o?  are  to  be  made  possible^  S 
enactment  of  this  measure  must  be  j^usS- 
fled  by  showing  that  coordinatng  service 
to  the  pubUc  can  only  be  achievSi  by  tSI 
J^lUon  or  control  for  which  appro^ 

•nie  fifth  and  final  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  adds  new  language 
to  section  409(a)  of  the  Interstate  Sm! 
Stiff  ^^'L  ."  P^'^ides  that  contract 
rates  for  distances  up  to  450  miles  be- 
tween f re^ht  forwarder  and  moto7ca^- 
riers  must  be  just  and  reasonable   Sn- 

compensation,  and  shaU  not  iAid\3y 
S^  w°f  P™iL"<«ce  any  common  can-te? 

mi^^^^'^lP*^  °  «'  ^^  Interstate  Com- 
??!f*lAct.  As  the  law  presently  reSs 
i^,^«on  only  applies  to  the  parU^ 
f^rifJS.  ^  the  contract  and  any  dther 

words  or  any  other  common  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  subject  to  part  H^  S^ 
negotiated  contract  rates  Sre  reqliliSl^ 

^tlT^  T"**^^  '^  "^  oUieTcSon 
^rt  2o?  ^^  "**•  ^"^  the  words 
ti^^.  ?o*"  2f '  "°^"^  strain  competi- 
tion   have  been  added  at  the  end  of  »c- 

tZ^t'^^T  "», additional  siek«d 
against  undue  preference  by  a  freight 
forwarder  in  favor  of  his  whojy  ownS 
OToonti-oUed  motor  carrier.  TTtcSSS 
l?f*"?f f  <*anges  which  do  not  charSe 
2f '"^'^'^"1^  provisions  of  Uie  bSfS?? 
oeen  made  where  necessary 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tiiat  tiie  commit- 
tee amendment  be  adopted 

Mr  JAvrrs.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
ISfendmrnl'  '*^**  nonnally"S)^tJ^^ 
amendments  are  agreed  to  so  Uiat  tiie 
bill  may  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendmoit  I  do 
not  believe  Uie  Senator  would  wish  to 
have  any  Senator  foreclosed  from  offer- 
ing an  amendment. 

Mr  ^  THURMOND.    The    Senator    is 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 


to, 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  T 
have  no  further  statement  ^^*'aJ 
this^Umj  unless  ti.ere  is  some  op'SSion 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President    t   «,» 
gest  tile  absence  of  a  quSSm'       ^' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  The  clerk  Will  can  thTrolT"^' 
th^rou^^^*'*''^  '^^^"^  proceeded  to  call 
Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  ttie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
"^M      ?:^i5Si'°»'J«^tion,Itis8o'^Srt^: 
Mr    JAVrrs.    Mr.  President    I  have 
examined  ttie  bill,  which  n«wiy^ 
very  great  interest  to  New  ^cSUte^ 
well  as  to  otiier  parts  of  tiie  coSntS 
nL^    S,*^  ^^  Senator  from  Soutti 
diina  Sf  t5?f-  TH^^xoNi,].  Who  is  han; 
dhng  the  bill  on  the  floor,  a  questio^r 
note  that  tiie  committee  hL^iSSh?  to 
meet  tiie  objections  of  ttie  DepaXen? 
JJT^"^  ^I  including  an  am^^Sf 
which  would  make  clear  Uiat  Uiwi  i« 
no  effort  to  immunize  ttiese  merglre  oJ 
acquisitions  from  tiie  an^^S  ut?  II 
antitrust  standards.    Can  the  SSitSJ 

SSfn?*"'*!  ^^^^'^^  «tate  whlth^SSj 
amendment  has  changed  in  any  way  toe 
SST  Of  Uie  Departinent  of  J^ifH  Si 


Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Departinent 
of  Justice  raised  tiiat  point  cWeflT  U 
te  my  opliuon-although  I  have  not  con- 
\t^^Z^^  ^^  Depart^ment  since  thSl 

^l^..  Td^orsLr 'o5!;?:U- 

C^hn^l^,  The  Senator  from  Soutii 
?^^  ^^  *^^  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  the  committee  was  not  impress^ 
witii  Uie  fear  tiiat  ttiere  would^k 
transfer  to  tiie  Interstiite  Commeroe 
Commission  of  jurisdiction  over  iSaul- 

S^T-  K?'**  "^  '^^^  to  bl  iSt 
ta^the^  Objection  of  tiie  Department  of 

HnnJ- J^J*°^-  ^ture  acquisi- 
tions would  be  under  Uie  IntSitate 
Commerce  Commission,  not  under  tiie 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr    JAVIT8.     Do  tiie  Senator  from 

2?«f^>,  tfin  ^  f?**  ^"^  committee  feel 
tiiat  tiie  biU  would  be  more,  rattier  ttian 
less,  conducive  to  our  ideal  of  a  national 
tranqjortation  policy' 

a^.^^^^^-  Hearings  were  held 
on  ttie  biU.  and  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  It,  because  the 
committee  wished  to  be  fair  to  all  modes 
of  transportation.    As  I  have  previously 
stated  under  existing  law  ottier  carriers 
are    allowed   to   purchase   freight   for- 
warders, but  freight  forwarders  cannot 
purchase  other  carriers.    So  the  Inter- 
fi?**  5°™™®'"**  Commission  felt  that 
this  sitiiation  should  be  rectified,  and  I 
think  that  Is  the  primary  reason  why 
the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission 
recommended  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
We  have  given  the  subject  a  great  deal 
of  consideration;  and  I  point  out  to  thff 
Senator  from  New  York  the  foDowIng 
statement  Included  in  ttie  letter  written 
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of  Commerce — as  ap< 
I  of  the  report: 


.  that  the  blU  (sec.  1(3) ) 

bo  ooBstmod  to  oxempt  frocn 

tiM  Onminlwlon.  and  fl<om 

tlM  antltnut  laws,  tmn— ctlon* 

I  tanacemant  In  a  common  In- 

lato  btf or*  tha  effective  <late 

W I  baUeve  that  mob  la  not  the 

tlie  eectton  and  we  recommend 

modified  to  make  clear  that 


ita  are  not  being  given 
If  eo  modified,  we  would 
ehaetment  of  S.  684. 


Tbe  modlfl  tation  has  been  made,  and 
I  am  sureUl  overcomes  the  objection. 
Ifr.  JAVns.  So  I  gather  that  the 
Senator  froo  South  Can^ina  has  re- 
^wnded  to  he  point  about  the  f eel- 
inf  of  the  Itepiutment  of  Justice  by 
alattaw  that  he  Department  should  be 
reasonably  well  satisfied  by  what  the 
ftwniiilttofi  hs  I  done. 

lir.  THUR  iOND.  Of  course.  I  can- 
not speak  fo-  the  Department:  but  it 
is  my  offhand  opinion  that  the  modi- 
fleation  we  fakve  now  made  In  the  bill 
should  overame  this  objection  on  the 
part  of  any  Q  )vemment  agency. 

Mr.JAVm.   Very  well. 

Will  the  Smator  from  South  Caro- 
lina make  de  vr.  for  the  record,  that  he 
believes  the  >ill  will  contribute  to  our 
general  ideal  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy,  ind  that  imder  the  terma 
of  the  bill  81  ch  policy  would  be  more 
effective  and  >etter  integrated  than  our 
presMit  pidicy  ? 

Mr.  THUBl  [OND.  In  considering  the 
bill,  the  Conaneroe  Committee  had  in 
mind  better  service  to  the  public.  That 
was  our  goal  We  feel  that  that  goal 
would  be  a«omplished  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  b  11. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  C  urolina. 

As  sentimei  t  in  favor  of  the  bill  has 
been  ezpresse  1  to  me.  as  well  as  senti- 
ment against  the  bill,  I  wanted  to  know 
the  efforts  wl  ich  were  made  to  saUsf y 
objections  to  he  bilL 

Mr.  TBOR]  fOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Seiator  from  New  York  toic 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Preside  It.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTU^D  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  ck  lie  win  call  the  roll. 

Hie  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
tharcdL 

Mr.  MANBtlELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimots  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorui  i  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTIN  3  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Withou  ;  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


cominlt  «e  amendment  is  open  to 


Mr.MIU<EIt 


like  to  ask  the 
Ull  a  questian 
page  6  of  the 
subsection  (g) 
torn  of  page 
which  prohibits 
merce  Commlision 


f(r 


forwarler 


appUeatkm 

freight 

a  motor  carriekr 

warder.    But 

to  the  sItnaUdn 


Mr.  President.  I  should 

S^iator  in  charge  of  the 

relating  to  a  provision  on 

bilL    As  I  read  the  bill, 

which  starts  at  the  bot- 

>.  lays  down  a  guideline 

the  Interstate   Com- 

from  aiq;MX>vlng  an 

the   acquisition   by   a 

of  a  motor  carrier  or 

to  acquire  a  freight  f or- 

wlll  confine  my  question 

of  a  freight  forwarder 


acquiring  a  motor  carrier,  and  the  sit- 
uation which  compels  the  Commission  to 
find  that  the  tranisaction  will  enable  the 
applicant  to  use  the  service  of  the  ac- 
quired motor  carrier  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage, that  it  will  all  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest,  and  that  It  will 
not  unduly  restrict  competition.  So  far. 
the  guideline  seems  to  be  rather  reason- 
able. 3ut  a  proviso  comes  in  which 
seems  to  me  to  destroy  or  impede  the 
efficacy  of  the  language  which  has  al- 
ready been  set  forth. 

It  provides  that  once  there  has  been 
an  approval  of  such  a  transaction,  no 
terms  or  conditions  whatsoever  can  be 
imposed  by  the  Commission.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  such  a  pro- 
viso is  needed.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  leave  it  up  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  its  discretion,  to 
give  approval  to  such  a  transaction,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions.  If  the  condi- 
tions could  not  be  imposed,  I  can  under- 
stand how  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
legislation  could  be  defeated. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleague  would  have 
any  great  objection  if  the  proviso  were 
taken  out.  I  cannot  see  how  it  would 
help.  I  can  see  how  it  could  seriously 
impair  the  biU.   . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
desire  was  not  to  impose  a  restrictive 
burden  on  either  the  motor  carriers  or 
on  the  forwarders.  This  proviso  was 
put  in  to  give  some  leeway  to  them. 
It  reads: 

If  the  CoBiTnlnslon  approves  any  such 
transaction,  no  terms  or  conditions  shaU 
be  imposed  which  would  require  the  motor 
carrier  or  freight  forwarder  eo  acquired 
to  confine  Its  service  to  shipments  moving 
on  the  bills  of  lading  of  or  having  a  prior 
or  subsequent  haul  by  the  acquiring  freight 
forwarder  or  motor  carrier. 

This  proviso  does  not  prevent  the  Com- 
mission from  imposing  whatever  terms 
and  conditions  might  be  necessary,  other 
than  the  two  mentioned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  point  out  to  my 
friend  that  the  imposition  of  certain  con- 
ditions might  be  necessary  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could 
give  such  an  approval  If  the  Interstate 
Commerce  C(Mnmission  had  its  hands 
completely  tied,  so  that  it  could  impose 
no  ccxiditions  whatsoever,  I  can  see  that 
two  situations  might  arise.  Either  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
say.  "Our  hands  are  tied,  and  since  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  to  serve 
the  public  advantage  and  to  not  unduly 
restrain  competition  cannot  be  met.  we 
must  refuse  approval  of  the  application." 
Or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
might  take  a  chance  and  then  find  that 
its  desire  to  comply  with  the  bill  had 
been  defeated  because  it  subsequently 
could  not  impose  conditions. 

I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  be  given  discretion. 
I  think  it  has  done  a  reasonably  good 
job.  I  cannot  recall  any  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion which  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  believe  that  the  conditions 
the  Commission  would  impose,  if  condi- 
tions were  felt  necessary,  would  be  rea- 
sonable. I  do  not  think  the  Commission 
would  be  arbitrary. 

Taking  the  proviso  out  of  the  biU 
would  be  helpful  to  the  purposes  of  the 


bill,  and  would  leave  in  the  hands  of  an 
administrative  agency  a  discretion  which 
it  ought  to  have  to  carry  out  its  function. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  idea  of  the 
proviso  is  to  permit  an  acquired  motor 
carrier  to  engage  in  general  common 
carrier  service  in  the  area,  rather  than 
to  restrict  it  solely  to  the  business  of  the 
freight  forwarders.  I  do  not  see  any  ob- 
jection to  the  proviso.  It  provides  a 
degree  of  flexibility  which  might  be  of 
help  in  enabling  the  carrier  and  for-" 
warder  to  offer  better  service  to  the  pub- 
lic in  their  coordinated  operations. 

The  proviso  has  not  incurred  the  ob- 
jection of  anyone,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  subcommittee  or  in  the  committee. 
The  purpose  of  it  was  to  provide  some 
flexibility,  which  probably  would  not 
have  been  allowed  without  it 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  received 
considerable  correspondence  from  my 
own  State  about  the  bill:  some  of  it 
strongly  in  favor  and  some  of  it  equally 
as  strong  in  opposition. 

Some  of  the  visits  I  have  had  from 
persons,  and  some  of  the  letters  and 
telegrams  which  I  have  received,  have 
brought  out  the  point  that  some  people 
think  a  very  grave  danger  is  involved; 
that  is.  some  contend  that  approximately 
40  percent  of  all  of  the  freight  forward- 
ing business  in  the  United  States  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  man.  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  friend  whether 
that  is  true? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  beUeve  there  was 
some  statement  made  to  that  effect.  I 
am  not  positive  that  It  is  correct  as  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  It 
might  be  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  able  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill  see  any  danger 
that  such  a  situation  would  tend  toward 
or  perhaps  lend  Itself  to  the  creation  of 
a  monopoly  in  this  area? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  think  so. 
because  under  the  present  law  a  motor 
carrier  can  purchase  a  freight  forward- 
er without  the  approval  of  anyone.  If 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  monopoly  it 
certainly  must  exist  here,  and  yet  there 
have  been  no  accusations  made.  A 
freight  forwarder  cannot  purchase  a 
motor  carrier. 

If  the  bill  were  passed,  there  would 
have  to  be  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission approval  before  a  motor  carrier 
could  purchase  a  freight  forwarder,  or 
vice  versa.  So  there  is  a  protection,  and 
the  ICC  would  not  approve  a  purchase, 
as  provided  in  the  bill,  unless  it  were  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  and  in 
addition  did  not  unduly  restrain  com- 
petition. 

The  committee  gave  great  considera- 
tion to  the  bill,  to  be  certain  to  guai-d 
against  the  possibility  of  a  monopoly. 
Verbiage  was  Ihserted  in  the  bill  In  order 
to  prevent  such  a  result  We  feel  that 
the  bill  contains  adequate  safeguards  in 
this  respect 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  I  understand 
the  situation,  a  freight  forwarder  Is  an 
individual  who  assembles  small  quanti- 
ties of  goods  to  be  shipped.    Once  he 
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assembles  a  carload  or  aome  other  large 
amount,  he  makes  a  eontraet  with  some 
carrier  to  ship  the  commoditgr  and  earns 
the  difference  between  the  small  rate 
which  would  be  charged  for  a  lanre 

shipment  and  the  high  rate  wWch  wouW 
be  charged  for  a  small  shlnmoit  Is 
that  correct?  -^^tM-cni.    la 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  able  Senator 
is  correct 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  that  oppor- 
tunl^  lend  itself  to  a  situation  in  which 
the  forwarder  could  whipeaw  the  var- 
ious carriers  into  line  regarding  freight 
shipments,  and  perhaps  have  them  com- 
petkig  with  each  other  to  the  degree 
^i  ^^LS^  not  stay  In  business? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  committee 
considered  the  various  facets  of  this 
problem,  and  with  the  amendment  which 
has  been  added  the  committee  does  not 
think  so.  The  committee  felt  that  tbe 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  amend  the  law.  so  that  it 
would  apply  both  ways,  was  fair. 

However,  the  committee  inserted  lan- 
guage which  it  felt  would  require  greater 
burden  of  proof  before  the  IOC  can 
approve  a  proposed  transaction.  The 
requirement  stoted  was  that  it  be  to  the 
public  advantage  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  not  unduly  restrictive  of  com- 
petition. 

■TO  meet  this  situation  further  tbe 
committee  developed  new  language  for 
section  409  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  which  would  serve  to  preserve  com- 
petiUon  as  weU  as  to  Insure  fairness  In 
the  relationships  between  freight  for- 
warders, forwarder-controlled  motor 
carriers,  and  all  other  motor  carriezv. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  take  it  from  that 
statement  that  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  aU  carriers 
are  adequately  protected  by  the  bill  to 
the  point  where  they  will  not  be  whip- 
sawed  or  taken  advantage  of  by  a  large 
freight  forwarder  who  controls  40  per- 
cent of  the  business  In  America 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  to  try  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  that  from  happening,  because 
the  committee  wants  to  see  fairness  as 
among  all  the  modes  of  transportation. 
The  olll  as  amended  provides  for  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  approval 
before  a  freight  forwarder  can  piuchase 
a  motor  carrier,  or  vice  versa,  and  the 
special  language  which  has  been  inserted 
in  the  bill,  we  feel,  wiU  not  permit  any 
one  motor  carrier  or  freight  forwarder 
to  take  advantage  along  the  line  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THURMOND.     I  am  pleased  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  particular  bill 
has  provoked  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
and  the  trucking  industry  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  has  advised  me  of  its  strong 
opposiUon  to  it.  Those  concerns  have  a 
right  to  suggest  theh-  point  of  view 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  if  the  bill  was  approved 

^^g  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Mr  THURMOND.  First,  the  trucking 
industiy  In  South  CaroUna  is  also  oS- 
Posed:  but  I  think  we  have  written  a 
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bUl  that  will  protect  them  and  treat  all 
others  concerned  fairly.  Ttat  is  what 
the  oommittee  worked  very  aealoosly  to 
do,  under  the  able  kMlerrtiip  of  our  dls- 
ttngulshed  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macinrsoir].  I  feel 
«iat  we  have  overcome  any  real  substan- 
uve  objection  they  might  have.  Our 
only  interest  was  to  try  to  protect  the 
public  and  to  see  that  no  one  mode  of 
transportation  would  receive  any  advan- 
tage over  another.  We  feel  that  the  ver- 
biage in  the  bin  wHl  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Did  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget^prove  the  bUl? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Speaking  for  the 
President? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  letter  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
stated  it  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  bin  if  it  were  modified  concerning  a 
certain  phase  of  it.  which  we  did  modify, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  although  they  are  opposed  to  the 
bill,  does  not  object  to  the  submission 
of  the  Department  of  Commexx>e  report, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  demon- 
strating the  need  for  the  basic  change 
proposed  by  the  bilL 

That  bivolves  a  question  of  need.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
Is  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  not  of 
the  Executive,  would  be  more  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  need  for  a  change  than 
would  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  be- 
cause it  falls  wlthta  the  interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  field  of  activity.  I 
do  not  think  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  any  real  or  substantial  objection,  be- 
cause it  raised  none.  If  there  had  been 
any  objection,  it  would  have  been  Re- 
sented to  the  committee. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.      The    burden   of 
proving  the  need  should  rest  upon  ttiose 
who  propose   the   legislation.     I  have 
heard  no  great  hue  and  cry  for  this 
legislation.    There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  difllculty  in  the  transportation  sys- 
tem that  has  been  caused  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  situation.    What  I 
am  afraid  of  is  that  one  company  in  the 
freight  forwarding  business  has  a  lion's 
share  of  all  that  business,  and  that  un- 
der the  proposed  legislation  one  com- 
pany would  be  able  to  ext^id  its  control, 
which  is  now  about  40  percent  in  the 
freight  forwarding  business,  into  what 
we  call  the  truckline  business.    I  believe 
that  lends  itself  to  stifling  cpmpetitlon. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    May  I  reply? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes;  I  would  like 
the  Senator  to  give  his  point  of  view. 
Mr.   THURMOND.    I   shall   be   very 
glad  to  reply  to  that  statement.    The 
agency  which  instituted  the  movement 
for  the  bill  was  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.    The  bill  was  introduced  at 
its  request.    That  is  the  agency  of  gov- 
ernment   which    has    supervision   over 
motor  carriers,  railways,  water  tran^wr- 
taUon.  freight  forwarders,  and  so  on. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time  I  made  this  statement 
I  would  like  to  take  about  2  minutes  to 
review  a  portion  of  the  statement  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Ct^mlssion.  which  he  made  before  the 
subcommittee  in  support  of  this  measure 
Chainnan  Walrath  made  this  sUte- 
ment 

*  ^!S?T  ***<•*  oc  the  act  prohibits  a 
freight  forwarder  or  any  person  (defined  in 
section  402  including  an  ladlvldoal.  firm 
and  corporation)  controIUng  a  n«lght  for-' 
warder  from  acquiring  control  of  a  carrier 
BUbJect  to  part  I.  n.  or  m  of  the  acTEx. 
pressly  excepted  from  this  prohibition  is  the 
rtgh*  of  any  carrier  subject  to  part  I.  n.  or 
m  to  acquire  control  of  any  other  carrier 
subject  to  thoee  parte  In  aocordanee  with 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act. 

1  i!?  f^^^^'  «nd«-  section  4H<g) '  it  is 
lawful  for  a  common  carrier  subject  to  part 
I.  n.  or  m  or  any  person  controlling  such  a 

freight  forwarder. 

♦^T^t*^„***5!***"'  "***  **»"«  ProvlHions  lead 
to  the  foUowlng  confusing  results: 

These  are  the  words  of  Chairman  Wal- 
rath of  the  Interstete  Commerce 
Commission: 

A  person  who  InlUally  gains  control  of  a 
common  carrier  can  subsequently  acquire 
control  of  a  freight  forwarder,  but  a  per- 
•on  o^ot  first  acquire  control  of  freight 

forwardw  and  then  acquire  control  or  a  cm. 
mon  carrter.  although  the  result  is  the  mam 
to  cM^h  Instance.  Also,  a  person  who 
scqulres  control  of  a  ooounoa  carrier  and  a 
freight  forwarder.  In  that  order,  cannot  later 
acquire  direct  control  of  another  common 
^tJJi^i^l^^i?"^  *^*  °*«y  IndfrecUy  accom- 
£!!!?  *^  ^y  ***^"8  the  controlled  com- 
mon carrier  acquire  control  of  the  other 
common  carrier.  "•"«™^ 

To  add  to  the  confusion  section  411(c) 
precludes  any  director,  ofllcer.  or  «aJJoy« 
of  a  common  cairler  subject  to  part  I.  n.  or 
m  from  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  owning,  con- 
tromng,  or  holding  stock  In  a  freight  for- 

^tL^  ^^K***"^^  pecuniary  Interest. 
TOU  leads  to  the  rather  unusual  result  that 

S^th  ."*''^''  *"<«>  •  P*«°  »ay  control 
»K>th  a  carrter  and  a  freight  forwanter  but. 

SiXS'^w^'  f  **'"  *"<<=>  **•  may  not  be  an 
offloer,  director,  or  employee  ^»f  the  carrier 
and  must  exercise  hU  control  through  nom- 
inees or  "dumnUM." 

I  am  sure  the  able  Senator  fnmi  Min- 
nesota can  see.  from  this  langiiage  the 
pleading  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioa.    Further 

"'^iJ^^S*  *««tJmony.  Chairman  Wah^th 
said  this: 


«„'  '^!^"^'  *^"*  ^  "o  practical  dlffer- 
!  ^  w!T*^  *  common  carrier  controlling 
afr»lght  forwwtler.  a  freight  forwaitler  con! 

controls  either  acquiring  control  of  the  other 
■o  long  as  the  relationship  amounts  to  con- 
trol or  management  of  the  two  in  a  common 
Interest.  In  other  words,  if  opportunity  to 
engage  in  objectlonal  pracUee  exists.  It  is 
by  reason  of  the  fact  of  common  control  of 
the  carrier  and  forwarder  and  not  the  form 
whereby  the  control  exists  or  Is  accomplished. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  THXmMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Bto.  HUMPHREY.  I  note  that  the  let- 
ter Of  the  Justice  Department  which  ap- 
pears in  the  report,  signed  by  the  D^ty 
Attorney  General  mcholas  Katwnbach, 
states  that  the  Justice  Department  does 
not  recommend  this  legislation  The 
letter  states: 

This  Department  feels  that  no  real  need 
haa  been  demonstrated  for  the  proposed 
change,  ezempttag.  as  It  does,  yet  anothw 
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of  traasp  vtatlon  from  the  comoetitkMi.     «m>i«k<.  #^>.»..^... 
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further  Stated: 

only  9Mmmp\»  further  tnuM- 

bj  the  OonmlHlon  ftvm  the 

It  ooold.  In  eddltton.  be 

1  nmnnlee  consiunmated  eoqul- 

u  illlCEtlons. 
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tti.  THURkfOND.  We  have  amended 
the  bUl  to  o^eroone  that  obJecUon. 

Ui.  HUlfl'HRSY.  WUl  the  Senator 
give  me  the  i  ledflc  language  which  indi- 
cates  that  th  re  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  ap> 
plication  of  the  antitrust  laws?  This 
language,  to  the  effect  that  there  shall 
not  be  unfal '  competiUon,  Is  iMt  suffi- 
ciently deflnte  to  satttfjr  the  Senator 
from  ICnnesi  >ta.  because  I  have  seen  that 
language  too  nany  times,  and  it  has  been 
Interpreted  a  i  being  meeiilngless:  as  be- 
ing (uily  a  sor  ;  of  ritual. 

Mr.  THUR  iOND.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HUMIHREY.  I  point  out  that 
this  Is  a  pie  «  of  legislation  for  which 
two  importait  departments  of  Oovem- 
mmt  have  sa  d  there  is  no  demonstrated 
need.  One  (  epartment  of  Qovemm«it 
says  it  mlglit  very  well  weaken  the 
appUcatioo  <f  the  antitrust  laws  to 
transportatioi  i  facilities,  and  that  it 
miglit  very  lell  blanket  into  executive 
imvoval  transactions  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  past,  which,  under  the 
presoit  law  w  »uld  be  subject  to  antitrust 
provisions. 

I  see  no  pirticular  advantage  in  the 
passage  of  tlie  pn^wsed  legislation.  I 
have  not  rece  ved  <me  letter  from  anyone 
in  my  State  t  ho  has  said  the  legislation 
was  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
received  man  r  complaints  from  people 
who  are  worr  ed  about  it.  The  existing 
tranqxKtaUoi  i  policy  has  not  crippled 
the  freight  f  Mrwardlng  business.  It  is 
one  of  the  mc  st  profitable  enterprises  in 
the  countiy.  Tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  s  ates  that  the  enactment  of 
the  leglslatioK  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
them,  beeaus  ^  it  would  eliminate  some 
of  the  eonfua  on  in  the  act.  Under  the 
law  a  commtn  carrier  may  acquire  a 
frelaiit  forwirder.  but  a  freight  for- 
warder may  x  ot  acquire  a  common  car- 
rier. That  p>licy  was  established  for 
the  purpose  <f  preventing  freight  for- 
warders who  had  a  definite  business, 
because  they  lerve  so  many  dients  and 
customers,  fn  m  gaining  opeiratlve  con- 
txtri  over  the  trucking  business.  The 
original  legisli  tion  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation indi  stry  was  not  designed  by 
accident.  Wl  at  we  now  see  is  that  cer- 
tain interests  a  the  country  feel  it  would 
be  to  their  ac  vantage  if  they  coiild  ac- 
quire the  ov  er-the-line  or  long-haul 
trucking  open  itions.  and  thereby  tie  up 
not  only  the  fi  eight  forwarding  business, 
but  also  the  ( ver-the-line  or  long-haul 
trucking  busio  ess.  I  do  not  see  the  need 
for  the  propoc  ed  legislation.  It  has  not 
been  demonsti  ated. 

Mr.  MAGMI  SON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yi  ild? 

Mr.  THUIUM  OND.  I  yield. 
'Mr.  MAGMI  ISON.  Tliere  is  a  need. 
The  Senator  might  make  a  plausible 
argument  aga  nst  freight  forwarder  op- 
eratimis,  but  i  nder  the  present  system, 
a    trucking    company    can    acquire    a 


freight  forwarder.  The  trucking  com- 
panies are  doing  that  now  to  the  extent 
of  42  percent  of  the  freight  forwarders. 
Apparently  the  Senator  is  arguing  that 
It  Is  aU  right  for  them  to  do  that,  but 
that  the  reverse  is  not  right.  We  want 
to  put  a  brake  on  such  operations,  so 
that  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  ICC 
to  show  that  it  was  proper.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  take  this  provision  out,  he 
ought  to  provide  that  truckers  shall  be 
prevented  from  acquiring  freight  for- 
warders. One  cannot  be  made  a  dog  in 
the  manger,  and  not  the  other  also. 
The  pending  bill  is  an  ICC  bill.  It  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion. It  was  not  initiated  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  ICC,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  decided  that  this 
was  what  should  be  done  to  equalize  the 
situation.  If  there  Is  any  antimonopoly 
restriction  that  we  can  put  in  the  bill, 
we  will  accept  such  a  suggestion. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
after  long  hearings,  thought  that  he  had 
added  language  that  would  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  have  already  done 
so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  freight  forwarder  owns  a  substantial 
share  of  the  entire  freight  forwarding 
business?  I  do  not  mean  one  individ- 
ual: I  mean  erne  company.  In  terms  of 
the  law,  of  course,  a  corporation  is  a  per- 
son. On  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 
one  trucking  company  that  owns  a  sub- 
stantial share,  and  thereby  the  con- 
trolling share,  of  the  over-the-line  or 
long-haul  truddng  operations?  I  think 
not.  This  Is  a  highly  competitive  busi- 
ness. The  only  danger  I  see  is  that  one 
company,  a  large  freight  forwarder, 
could  control  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
the  freight  forwarding  business,  and  if 
that  company  Is  permitted  to  move  in 
cm  the  trucking  lines,  there  will  be  Ued 
up  in  the  hands  of  one  company  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  I  do  not  believe 
that  \a  good  public  policy. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  reason  we  are 
doing  that  Is  to  give  the  ICC  the  power 
it  needs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  What  the  Senator 
fears  could  be  accomplished  now.  If  the 
bill  were  passed  it  cotdd  not  be  done,  be- 
cause the  ICC  would  have  to  approve 
every  transfer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  jurisdiction 
does  the  Justice  Department  have? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  added  a 
section  to  the  bill  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department.  It  is 
section  6  of  the  bill,  and  it  reads  as 
follows: 

Sac.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  applicability  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  as  defined  In  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  October  16,  1914  (15  TJB.C  12), 
with  respect  to  effectuation  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  (by  stock  owner- 
ship or  otherwise)  of  the  control  or  man- 
agement of  a  freight  forwarder  subject  to 
part  rv  of  the  Interstate  Cknnmerce  Act  In 
a  common  Interest  with  any  other  such 
freight  forwarder  or  with  a  common  carrier 
subject  to  part  I.  n.  or  HI  of  such  Act. 

We  feel  that  we  have  cleared  up  this 
difficulty. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  did  the  Jus- 
tice Department  say  about  it?  Did  the 
actkm  of  the  committee  satisfy  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Justice  Department? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  not  gone 
back  to  them,  because  we  hftve  inserted 
a  provision  which  we  feel  overcomes  any 
objection  that  it  could  have  had  to  the 
bill.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission determines  the  feasibilltgr  of  fu- 
ture acquisitions.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  not  go  into  these  matters. 
The  one  thing  they  are  interested  in  is 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
previous  acquisitions.  Therefore,  we 
have  inserted  this  new  section. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  the 
committee  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us. 
with  the  amendments  which  have  been 
added  as  committee  amendments,  the 
following  things:  Has  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  changed  from  its  position  of  op- 
position to  a  position  of  support  or  at 
least  a  poslUon  of  neutrality?  Has  the 
Department  of  Justice  changed  from  its 
position  of  opposition  to  a  position  of 
support,  or  at  least  to  a  position  of  be- 
nevolent neutrality?  I  think  we  cmght 
to  know  these  things.  If  we  do  not  know 
about  them,  we  ought  to  delay  action  on 
the  bill,  because  this  is  a  basic  matter. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  something  to  of- 
fer. Of  course  I  am  aware  that  the  mi- 
nority has  no  rights. 

Mr.  HXTMPHREY.  The  minorl^  has 
many  rights. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  ready  to  make  my 
offer  at  any  time  I  get  recognition. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  I  will  answer  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  First  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  srleld  first  to  me  on  this  par- 
ticular iMint? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  This  was  a  very 
compelling  argument  to  the  ICC.  I  wish 
to  read  from  the  hearings  at  page  18. 
The  Senator  Is  talking  about  big  com- 
panies and  big  business.  I  know  the 
transportation  Industry. 

Bffr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  knows 
it  very  well. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  know  of  the 
many  disagreements  between  the  various 
modes  of  transportation.  The  situation 
is  becon^ng  such  that  whenever  we  try 
to  equalize  ansrthing  between  certain  el- 
ements in  the  transportation  industry, 
the  proposal  is  opposed  by  one  side  or 
the  other.  If  we  have  a  bill  that  the 
railroads  think  is  all  right,  the  truckers 
oppose  it.  If  we  have  a  bill  which  the 
truckers  believe  is  all  right,  the  railroads 
oppose  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  freight 
forwarders  will  oppose  inland  waterwasrs 
bills.  If  we  ever  get  a  bill  that  Is  a 
model  of  agreement,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  will  adjourn  and 
declare  a  holiday. 

An  agency  of  Oovemment,  namely,  the 
ICC,  is  responsible  in  these  matters.  It 
is  trying  to  do  something.  The  Commis- 
sion consists  of  fair  men.  The  Commis- 
sion has  unanimously  approved  the  bill. 
They  believe  that  the  bill  will  equalize 
certain  factors  in  the  trans]x>rtation 
squabble.  Now  another  mode  of  trans- 
portation opposes  it.  The  trucking  com- 
panies have  been  able  to  acquire  freight 


forwarden   to   the   tune   of   about   40 
percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  wffl 
the  Senator  yield?  «««««.  wm 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Caroltoa  had  yielded 
to  me  but  that  I  had  agreed  t6  dSer 
.T7  ^^^^  ™*"  «»e  Senator  from 
Washington  had  made  his  statement 

,^^l:^^^^^^  Iwishto^7?Sn 
the  hearings  at  page  18 : 

.,^if°/*»^*';f  ^*''*  advantages  over  motor 
^wf  -/^y  ^*^  °°'  ^"^  reflected  in  tte 
f^lrS  '°^"""  **'  "^  *^o  liidustrtes  stoeJ 
forwarders  were  regulated.  In  IMS.  the  flnt 
fuU  year  of  forwarder  reguUtlon.  tie  todS- 

Si  TS'l^Jf^/T'"^  "^  <*  ftelghT  to 
1861.  the  Industry  transported  only  4^i0iKK) 

orlglnated  figures  for  trucks,  but  over  S^ 
same  period  the  ton-mlles^relgit  hSdSj 
by^otor    carriers    ro«,    from  *(J7  T  m 

ITiey  have  a  304  billion  ton-miles  in- 
dustnr.  and  the  other  people  have  only 
a  mtaor  or  secondary  part  in  the  trans- 

Sf^miSf?  °"^  *«"**^-    What 
J?    ^^^"®®  **  suggesting  and  what 
toe  ICC  is  suggesting  is  thit  the^situl- 
Uon  be  equalized. 
This  is  of  a  nature  secondary  to  the 

frtS?^'^"°^  «y^*««-  If  the  Senator 
te  becoming  curious  about  how  the  trans- 

SS?S??K^''*^^  ^  operated,  he  ought  to 
come  to  the  committee  and  listen  to  what 
takes  place.  We  have  been  stniStaJ 
for  15  years  with  railroads,  inland  water- 
ward   °^°^^  carriers,  and  freight  for- 

The  freight  forwardera  were  made 
coinmon  carriers  about  12  years  ago.  fol- 
lowing long  hearings,  which  I  r«DMmSr 
very  weU.    The  freight  forwarders  are 

n^^  «"iPif^ ****** ^^^^^' re«)onsible 
part  of  the  transportaUon  system.  And 
yet.  their  movement  of  freight  has  de- 
creased to  about  4  million  tons  as  com- 
pared to  304  bmion  ton-miles  for  the 

S?ww^^®"-  That  is  some  monopoly 
But  the  truck  lines— and  I  think  rlghS 
so— have  been  aUowed  to  acquire  freight 
forwarden  It  makes  for  better  service 
to  the  pubUc,  In  my  opinion.  What  we 
hope  we  are  talking  about  Is  providing 
equity  to  those  people  as  compared  with 
other  modes  of  transportation 

I  wanted  to  make  thi?  statement  be- 
cause there  was  an  Implication  that 
rreight  forwarders  are  some  kind  of  huge 
giimt  operation  which,  if  it  were  not  put 
under  regulation,  might  stifle  compe- 
tition. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
remained  uncharacteristically  modest 
because  I  recognized  that  Senators  who 
have  been  discussing  this  subject  have 
had  a  longer  period  of  experience  with 
It  than  I  have.  However,  I  wish  to  try 
to  aUay  the  fears  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  l^nnesota,  because  I  think 
he  Is  beating  a  dead  horse.  I  believe  he 
Is  talking  In  terms  of  sometiilng  that 
wasted  before,  but  does  not  exist  now; 
that  Is,  that  It  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
certain  departments  of  the  Oovemment 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  had  abeady 
indicated  that  he  believed  the  biU  would 
clarify  an  inconsistency  and  would  be  In 
the  public  interest. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  says  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  blU  but  wants  to  be 
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OMtatottat  It  cannot  be  made  retroac- 
wve.  bemuse  blanket  sanctions  should 
"Ot  be  given. 

So  the  committee  met  to  mark  up  the 
wn,  and  we  corrected  that  situation. 

pen  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  who  said  he  did  not 
want  the  bffl  to  contain  anything  that 
would  seem  to  limit  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment—that is.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral—in antitrust  proceedings.  So  we 
provided  a  clause  to  satisfy  the  Attorney 
T  J^  •  "^^  ^^  ^"  acceded  to.  so  far  as 
I  know,  either  unanimously  or  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  committee 

We  say,  in  secUon  6.  in  as  clear  words 
as  can  be  used: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  oonstnied  to 
affect  the  appUcabUlty  of  the  antitrust 
ifJT'/^^***  In  the  first  secUon  of  the 

i^.^^^'i'^'J®"  <"  ^-SC-  12).  with 
respect  to  effectuation  prior  to  the  date  of 
enectoent  Of  this  Act  (by  stock  owSSSilp 
or  otherwise)  of  the  control  of  manage^ 
?t*°^r  *».'  't«»8*'*  forwarder  subject  toiSrt 
IV  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  to  a 
wmmon  interest  with  any  other  such  freight 
forwarder  or  with  a  common  carrier  sub- 
jecttopartI.n.ormofBuchAc?^ 

^^^J^?"^^'®®  ^^  ^  constant  touch 
with  the  lawyers  of  the  Department  of 
i^^'  ^^  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times  we  are  required  to  keep 
BOing  back  and  forth  if  they  raise  o»>- 
Jectlon,  If  we  believe  their  proposals 
have  merit,  our  Job  Is  to  meet  them. 
In  my  Judgment,  we  have  met  each  of 
them.  We  have  even  met  the  major  ob- 
JecUon of  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation, which  feared  that  the  blU  would 
lead  to  common  ownership;  that  is  the 
ownership  of  one  mode  of  transporta- 
tion by  another.   So,  as  the  report  says; 

deSjfL^"^,^***'  ^  "*^*  **»*•  «ituatlon. 
developed  new  language  for  section  409  which 
^ould  serve  to  preserve  competition  as  well 
M  to  insure  falmees  In  the  raUtlondilp  be- 
^een  the  freight  farwvtler.  the  forwmMer^ 
waUriUed  motor  carrier,  and  all  other  motor 
carriers. 

I  shall  read  from  section  409  and  wiU 
stress  the  new  language  as  I  come  to  It- 

Sic^408.  (a)  •  •  •:  ProcMed,  That  in  the 
«ee  of  such  contracts  It  Shan  be  the  duty  of 
the  parties  thereto  to  establish  Just,  reawn- 
able.  and  equitable  terms.  oondlttonTISt 
oompenaatkni  which  shaU  not  unduly  prefer 
or  prejudice  any  of  such  partldpanU  or  any 
other  fnight  forwarder—  i'     «•  wr  any 

Here  Is  new  language:  "or  any  com- 
mon caiTler  by  motor  vehicle  subject  to 
part  n.";  then  the  old  language;  '^hall 
be  consistent  with  the  national  trans- 
portation p(«cy  declared  hi  this  Act" 

Then  new  language:  "and  shall  not 
unduly  restrain  competition." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  tried  to 
meet  and  have  met  all  valid  arguments 
wWch  could  be  asserted  against  the  bin. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
says  It  does  not  see  a  need  for  the  bill: 
but  that  is  not  the  function  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  sees  a 
need  for  the  bill  as  amended-  The  Inter- 
state Commeree  Commission  sees  a  need 
for  the  bill.  The  Department  of  Justice 
sees  a  need  for  the  bill,  if  the  antitrust 
features   generally   be  preserved.     We 
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toat  ^"*^^**^  l««uage  to  tiike  care  of 

I  sutamt  that  this  Is  the  real  question 
as  tiie  Senator  from  Waddngton  bS^t 

if  the  act  were  not  changed?  Plrst^ 
inequality  would  be  prSrved.^^ 
SSk5^^^°''"*  in  tiie  act  would  be  v^r- 
J^5lt?f  ^  own  freight  forwarders,  but 
freight  forwarders  would  not  be  ner- 
mitted  a  similar  privUege.   "^  "^  ^^' 

i^JiJ^^  ^^  ^  °°*  amended,  we  do  not 
bring  under  regulation  all  the  persons 

S^m^Sf  ^**  ?^^^^  forwardeVX 
^e  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission.  So  If  we 
do  not  change  the  act  and  impose  over- 
all and  equal  rights  and  regulations  at 

^iS^\^';f^  ^  ^°  istolaf^t^e 
freight  forwarders.  "Get  your  lawyers 

^^ri^^^^^  ""**  ^°  ^^*  ^<^  ^ 

^w^  a  toucking  company,  and  an- 

^^  SS^*^"*^^^'  ^^  another. 
Then,  through  the  tincklng  companies 
acquire  the  freight  forwarders  tiiatyoJi' 
want  to  acquire. " 

f>,]?^*r*^^^    ^^    accomplished 

S,i^iM  ^^^  regulation,  what  we  say 
?SS??*l  ^  ^accomplished   tiinnigh   the 

Sati^n  ^'^  ^^ '™°*  ^  *«  »  ^*»^ 

t^fie^^^^-   ^•P-Went.will 

Mr  THURMOND.    I  yield  to  Uic  Sen- 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    THe  Senator  from  • 
Pennsylvania  makes  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment    i   Uilnk  he   has   demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  weakness  In  the  present 

SL  J  ?***  ^®  '^""8  «»at  there  was. 
i*ow  he  has  convinced  me. 

In  my  opinion,  what  Is  needed  Is  not 
an  Mnendment  that  permits  freight  for- 

?S?«w^***1?**"  tiTicklng  companies. 
I  think  that  what  is  needed  Is  an  amend- 
ment that  prevents  trucking  companies 
from  acquiring  freight  forwarders,  and 
vice  versa.  In  oUier  words.  Uiere  should 
be  divestitures  as  between  the  big  freight 
trucking  companies  and  the  freight  for- 
warders. As  I  recall,  this  Is  what  the 
American  Trucking  Association  finally 
recommended.  It  is  also  what  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Ptor- 
eign  Commerce  finally  recommended. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  very 
sinister  operation  is  going  on.  Truck- 
ing companies  are  acquiring  freight 
forwarders,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do 
under  existing  law.  So  how  is  it  pro- 
posed to  remedy  the  situation?  By  giv- 
ing freight  forwarders  the  right  to  ac- 
quire trucking  companies.  That  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  remedy  the  situation- 
it  only  compounds  the  trouble. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  is  no  trouble 
No  one  says  that  trucking  companies 
should  not  have  the  right  to  control  or 
acquire  freight  forwarders.  That  has 
been  good  for  the  shipper  and  good  for 
service.  It  is  not  wrong  for  truckers  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  about  thte  proposal. 
I  respect  the  views  of  the  tiialrman  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Tliey  know  a  great  deal 
about  transportation.    I  simply  say  that 
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•ecording  to  U  e  infonnation  that  comes 
to  me,  from  nteDlcent  people  in  my 
home  State  an  I  elaewherfr— such  organi- 
zations, for  e»  mple.  •«  the  Hatkmal  In- 
dependent Tta  le  League.  raOroad  labor, 
the  American  '  ITaterways  Operators,  the 
Ameriean  ReCa  1  l^doatton.  the  Nation- 
al Retail  llerihants  AssociaUon.  Mln- 
nesoU  Motor  1  l-anqwrt  Association,  and 


others— there 


•  much  oppositlcm  to  the 


Furthermore,  I  now  learn  that  two 
agencies  of  th  e  Oovemment  have  had 
serious  doubts  about  the  bill.  I  recog- 
nize that  chaiges  have  been  made  by 
the  committee  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments. However.  I  think  my  question 
was  fair.  Di<  those  changes  satisfy 
the  doubts  anc  complaints  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Oo  remment  that  originally 
opposed  the  hi  I? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  answer  U  that  if 
they  did  not,  re  have  not  heard  from 
those  agencies;  altliough  I  think  wa.  af- 
flzmative  ansner  would  be  morey6on- 
duaive.  / 

Mr.  HUMPH  lEY.  Some  Senators  are 
opposed  to  the  bill:  and  because  of  that 
fact,  final  actim  <«  the  Mil  was  held 
up.  I  think  th )  bill  needs  to  be  handled 
by  means  of  a  rea-and-nay  vote,  rather 
than  a  voice  vc  te;  and  if  we  are  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  po84x»e  fin  U  action  on  the  bill  until 
Monday,  because  that  was  the  general 
understanding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Tlie  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Is  oorrei  i  that,  under  the  agree- 
ment, there  w<uld  then  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  Mo  iday. 

Mr.  MAOmSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hc^W  the  Soia  or  from  Minnesota  does 
not  create  the  ii  ipression  that  because  he 
is  (vpoeed  to  tl  te  bill,  it  cannot  be  han- 
dled by  a  voIm  vote,  but  must  await  a 
yea-and-nay  v(te  on  Monday.  We  are 
perfectly  willtn  :  to  have  further  action 
on  the  bin  go  oi  er  until  Mondi^,  because 
several  Senatoii  who  have  an  interest 
on  the  "pro"  s  de  wish  to  speak  on  the 
bill.  However,  :  hope  that  between  now 
and  Monday  St  nators  will  A-»«m«Ti^  the 
hearings  and  th  e  factual  report  made  1^ 
those  In  the  panq;x>rtation  Industry 
who  are  respond  ble  and  those  in  govem- 
mmt  who  are  i  esponsible  to  the  public 
Interest,  who  manlmously  think  this 
should  be  done. 

I  do  not  thnk  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  knows  a  lything  at  all  about  this 
matter,  althoug  i  it  has  some  responsl- 
biUtiee.  But  tills  measure  has  nothing 
to  do  with  flna  ices,  taxes,  or  things  of 
that  sort. 

I  hope  Senat>rs  will  read  the  report 
and  the  reason  \rhj  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commiss  on  has  been  unanimous 
In  asking  Coog}  ess  to  consider  the  bill. 
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rived,  the 
and  the  Chair 
unfinished 


mom  ng 
lars 
businiss, 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
of  2  o'clock  having  ar- 
hoor  is  o(Hicluded; 
before  the  Senate  the 
t.  which  win  be  stated. 


The  LccuijiTXVK  Cluk.  A  bill  (VLR. 
220)  to  amend  section  704  of  title  3t. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  conver- 
sion or  exchange  of  polldes  of  national 
service  life  insinrance  to  a  new  modified 
life  plan. 

CONTROL  OP  FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  bill  684. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  I9  there  objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  did  not  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  veterans  bill? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  bill  was  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Chair:  but.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, it  can  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  bill  684,  Calendar 
No.  216. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  6«4)  to  clarify  certain  provisions  of 
part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  to  place  transactions  involving  iml- 
flcation  on  acquisitions  of  control  of 
freight  forwarders  under  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  THTntMOKDl  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
with  regard  to  divestiture  reminds  me 
of  those  who  say,  "If  we  cannot  have 
evenrthing  our  own  way,  we  will  pull 
the  whole  structure  down  over  the  heads 
of  everybody  else."  That  is  the  attitude 
of  a  blind  oppositionist,  which  I  do  not 
think  is  worthy  of.  and  do  not  attribute 
to.  any  particular  group. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  consider  this  question 
a  little  further,  he  will  not  attempt  to 
undo,  by  so  broad  and  drastic- a  proposal, 
the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  we  still  believe,  with  some  Justice, 
has  some  knowledge  of  this  subject,  has 
reported  that  divestiture  would  be  a 
harsh  remedy,  and  also  that  divestiture 
would  reverse  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
bilL  In  short,  the  Commerce  Committee 
takes  the  position  that  such  an  amend- 
ment should  not  be  included  in  the  bill 
because — 

First.  This  would  be  new  legislation 
reversing  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill, 
and  adversely  affecting  important  inter- 
ests which  have  not  been  notified  or 
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heard  from.  The  statutory  right  of  rail- 
roads and  water  carriers  to  acquire  for- 
warders would  be  eliminated  and  any 
property  rights  which  they  have  in 
forwarders  would  be  Jeopcuxlized  or 
destroyed,  all  without  notice  or  opportu- 
nity for  hearing.  It  is  not  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  to  take  away^  rights  with- 
out hearing. 

Second.  The  amendment  would  not 
bring  about  equality  and  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  congressional  policy. 
Long-standing  congressional  policy  is  to 
permit  intercarrier  acquisitions  that 
clearly  serve  the  public  interest.  S.  684 
extends  that  policy  to  forwarders.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  make  the 
present  bad  situation  worse  by  insuring 
that  in  the  future  whatever  public  ad- 
vantages there  might  be  in  the  common 
ownership  of  a  freight  forwarder  and 
another  carrier  would  be  barred  by  stat- 
ute without  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion on  the  merits. 

Third.  The  amendment  was  consid- 
ered and  rejected  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. The  report  points  out  that 
divestiture  Is  a  harsh  remedy.  Fy>rced 
sale  at  distress  prices  of  property  ac- 
quired in  good  faith  under  existing  law 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  If  not  the  letter 
of  due  process. 

The  amendment  is  new  legislation 
which  ought  to  be  considered.  If  at  all, 
on  its  merits  as  an  introduced  bill  with 
full  hearings.  The  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate Is  S.  684  as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  In  both  cases 
the  action  was  unanimous.  This  indi- 
cates, to  me.  that  the  Mil  is  well  consid- 
ered and  supported  by  convincing 
evidence. 

The  trucking  industry,  through  its  as- 
sociation, opposed  the  bill;  but  its  argu- 
ments were  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
Commerce  Committee.  The  Committee 
was  convinced  that  objections  to  the  bill 
did  not  outweigh  the  compelling  facts 
which  supports  its  enactment. 

Some  have  traditionally  opposed  the 
common  ownership  of  one  mode  of  car- 
riage by  another.  But  that  is  not  an 
argiunent  against  this  Wl.  It  is  an  ar- 
gument against  the  longstanding  policy 
of  Congress  to  permit  such  common  own- 
ership. Common  ownership  of  forward- 
ers and  other  carriers  is  permitted  today, 
but  it  works  only  one  way.  The  bill 
would  equalize  the  situation,  and  leave 
it  up  to  the  ICC  to  decide  whether  suoh 
common  ownership  is  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Opponents  of  the  Mil  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  "carriers"  and  "freight  for- 
warders" and  allege  that  somehow  it 
would  be  bad  to  permit  forwarders  to  ac- 
quire carriers.  The  law  makes  no  such 
distinction.  Freight  forwarders  always 
were  held  to  be  common  carriers  at  com- 
mon law.  They  have  be«n  regulated  as 
such  since  1942.  The  law  imposes  on 
forwarders  all  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities imposed  on  any  other  common 
carrier. 

\ 


roSSl  <»"^e".  and  particularly  motor 
carriers,  now  own  forwardera  aiSi  one^ 
ate  Uiem  under  common  mawe^t 
The  ICC  concluded,  and  testffled  SS- 
beJiJ^*?'JS^  **  ''°  P'**'««'»  difference 

so   ong  as  the  relatlonBhlp  a^SuntTto  Sf 
trol  or  manssement  nt  ♦Kr*_r  .  con- 

mtereat  "**  ^^^  *"  *  common 
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The  blU  recognizes  this  obvious  fact 

wlSt  th?"'^'  '°'"  °^  to  unde«tend 
what  the  opponents  fear  about  s  m!i 
Surely  the  freight  f orwardS^  icSsSJ- 

year,  will  not  be  able  to  "gobble  ud"  thP 
^;ucklng  industry  which  to  IM?  ^ 
gross  revenues  of  17.5  billion 

The  fact  is  that  unless  the  law  is 
changed  the  trucking  todust?^  c^uld 
?S'^n?Tt^  the7S^ar<SS?Sd,X 
SS?S*^^  ^J"""^  ^"^  Committee  sho^' 
toat  at  the  time  of  the  hearings,  motor 
carriers  owned  more  than  20  f  omaMenT 
5«2^*"*S^  over  15  percent  of™  e^.' 
dustry.    since  the  hearings  it  h«j«  iJlL 

largrat  forwarder  was  purchased  bv  r 
^^^^-  With  this  acquislZTmoto? 
fo^aTdlSJ'LSSJr,^'^"  ''  "^'^^^  ^'  ^« 

be^i^c^2.S!T^K  ^  ^y  ^^^  <*ere  should 
at  or^f^f^^  ^""J"  *^^^t  acqulslUons 
SHnJ-^?"^*'^^"-  That  would  not 
bri^  about  equality  and  it  would  he  op- 
posed to  the  traditional  poUcy  of  Con- 
fer* I?  ^,r  ^^^'^^  by  s??tion  ?  of  t?e 
whVnhTfi  1®'^^*'*  *"y  situations  in 
^SS^  *I  Is  in  the  public  interest  for  one 
^Pjer  to  acquire  another,  then  such  ac! 
quisiUons  should  be  permitted  ^to  thP 
approval  of  the  IcS  ArbftrSTdte! 
Actions  should  not  be  made  Urthe  Uw 
We  have  a  congressional  policy  regardiM 

£ji^,.^**"?J^'''  "  "^  bill  would  da 
orifiJ!*'  **y  *"  °»®»n«'  debate  the  biU 
and  express  our  dlfTerences.    However  I 

leated,  rather  than  see  It  become  an  In- 
strument for  destruction  ofuTrights  of 
other  carriers  before  the  Interstate  Coml 
?Zh  ?r°'^lon,  which  might  b«Se 
result  of  the  proposed  divestiture  amend! 
S  *;  »?  ^  opinion,  any  Senator  who 
r^^?^^^  supporting"^  thlTSSend- 

woSd  SinH^i'^"^?^  '^  ImplIcatiSSs 
would  spend  the  rest  of  his  time  explain- 
ing why  he  had  done  so.  "t*^*^" 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
^Jf'^'^^xS^  "^"th  CaroUna  inSd? 
at^t^^'"'?-  ly^eWtotoe^n- 
t«l  fn^ii®**^^-  ^  believe  he  must 
leave  the  Chamber  In  a  moment,  to  at- 
tend a  committee  meeting 

frn^J?^'^-  ^  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me 
fho?';K^®^**®"t.  I  am  not  unmindful 
hin  "^fJw  *^®  arguments  In  favor  of  the 
whii.h  ®i  ^L^  I  unmindful  of  the  work 
Hhich  has  been  done  by  the  committee. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  bill  might  be 
passed  without  the  taking  of  a  ^and- 

?K^K«f*-  I  do  not  f avor  the  piaageof 
the  bill;  and  if  there  Is  a  yea-SSS^ 
vote  In  connection  with  the  quSonS 


passage  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  be  recorded 
as  being  opposed  to  the  bill. 

UiJ^^:^V™H,  ^  President,  will 
toLf?  **°*  **"^  Carolina  yield 

Mr  THURMOND.    I  yield  to  the  Sen^^ 
ator  from  Tennessee.  •«  "le  ssen 

Mr  KEPAUVER.    I  have  not  had  an 

S^^'^T^'^  ^  '^  *"  the  heLlnJs^r  to 
And  out  as  much  about  the  bm  as  I 

SSy  *''^  ^^  '  «^^"  ^o  so^iefore' 
I  wish  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
We  are  told  that  section  6.  on  page  10 

W^i^fi  \?"!  '•  "^^^^  the  aSutrust 
SIJ^^^}''^^^^  to  this  bill.  But  If  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  ex- 
amine section  6.  he  will  find  that  it  re- 

IS  the  Clayton  Act.  On  the  other  hand 
the  antitrust  law  which  prevents  re-' 
irfSf «2I  ^ompeUtlon  Is  5ie  Sherm^ 
it^Ku,  ^^^^''  b"t  it  is  not  made  applicabte 
by  this  provision  of  the  bill.  In  S 
words,  insofar  as  the  bill  Is  concerned 
there  could  be  restraints  on  comSon 
and  there  could  be  monopoly 

fr^'^^^^^-    Would  the  Senator 
SS?  ^"^^"^  like  to  offer  an  amend- 

Mr.    KEPAUVER.    I    should    like    to 

minf  ."'%*'"^-  I  »»ay  have  an  iSend- 
ment  to  offer.    But  I  point  out  that  the 

cllJ^t^"^  i^  '^^^  ^^^  to  be  appU- 
cable  to  such  matters.  The  matters 
of  concern  m  connection  with  this  su " 

is  Jt«"^?  ^  ^^"^  ^"^  regard  to  re- 
straints of  competiUon.  which  are  dealt 

Tin  fS^  ^"°''  1  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  those  In  regard  to  monopoly  which 
are  dealt  wito  by  section  2  of  Te  Sher^ 
man  Act.  So  sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  are  reaUy  of  importance 

pr^enV^mro^.'''*  l^^  situation,  at  the 
?r^cr1?f  i^®  a  trucking  line  may  own  a 
SSto™«°^*'''*^^-  ^  ^^^^^^t  foVwarder 
K«^  rP'  important  service  In  col- 

^n^J^^^^  I'?"  ^*"  businesses  and 
sending  it  on  Similarly,  a  raihx)ad  may 
own  a  freight  forwarder,  if  i  corrwtLv 
understand  the  situation.  '^rrectiy 

But  many  persons  have  expressed  fear 
^bout  this  existing  approachto^io^ 
^ereWp,  but  under  the  bill,  we  go  fii" 
i^niST**  *"o^  a  freight  forwarder  to 
acquire  a  ralhx)ad  and  a  motor  carrier 

i^f^J    ^  of  them  separated  and  com- 
WUtlve.  even  though  I  realize  the  pnS- 
lem  here,  because  there  Is  a  vestfed  in 
terest     Likewise.  I  realize  the^roblem 
of    divestiture,    although    that    reS? 

sreU^^^."^^^^^'^-^'--- 

But  the  problem  Is  this:  If  a  freiirht 
l^^r^^'.  *^  ^'^  *  truclciS  Une'^if  a 
^ch TfV^  l^^I^  '^^t  a  Ukellhood  that 
such  a  freight  forwarder  would  want  to 
concentrate  Ite  business  on  the  t^TtoiS 
Une  or  the  ralh-oad  It  owns,  to  thedSri! 
me^^of  other  trucking  liAes  2.V?S- 

^^\J^S^^^-  Mr-  President 
^^f^^  to  the  flret  point  ra^  by 
*J^f  .Senator  from  Tennessee,  toelmti- 
trust  provision.  I  would  say  that  byw- 
amlnlng  tiUe  16.  United  StaS  c<Si 
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secUonl2.  he  will  find  that  this  measure 

refers  to  all  antitrust  laws         ™**«"« 

Mr.  pTAUVER.    But  the  act  of  Oc- 

KhiU?,^ie?  "^^  ^^'^  ^^'  -t 

BJr.  raURMOND.    I  understand;  but 
section  6  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

-ii?'°**^L°*  ^  ^^  ^''^  •**"  ^  conatrued  to 
affect  the  applicablUty  of  the  antitruat  Uwa 
as  defined  in  the  first  section— 

And  that  secUon  refers  to  ttUe  15  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
in  turn  refers  to  the  act  of  1894.  the 
Sherman  Act. 

So  If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wiu 

^Ju^f^  ^!»f"?ltpt  carefully.  I  beUeve 
he  wlU  find  ttiat  ttie  bill  as  It  has  been 
prepared  covers  that  situation. 

ft,^^;tP^^^^^^^'    HSwever.  it  Is  tine 

^K^^Jf"^  °'  ""  ^  the  CUiyton  X?t 
not  the  Sherman  Act. 

As  matters  now  stand,  a  trucking  line 
can  own  a  freight  forwarder,  anda  raU- 
th^dT"  ^'^  *  '''®*^***  forwarder:  and 

The  freight  forwarder  performs  a  very 
important  service.  If  the  freight  for- 
warder owns  a  trucking  Une  or  a  rail- 
road, what  Is  tiiere  In  the  bill  which 
would  prevent  Uie  freight  forward^ 
from  selecting  his  own  trucking  line  or 
his  own  railroad  to  Uie  detriment  of 
other  trucking  lines  and  raUroads  as 
a  forwarder  of  freight? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  not  Uie  regula- 
miSnn'  "^l  ^terstete  Comi^^^  com- 
mission and  ttie  power  of  ttie  Commis- 
sion prevent  that?  y-wuaus 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  tiiickers  do 
fomlXs.       ^  '^'^  "^^  ^^  '"^bt 

o™  "raURMOND.  I  believe  I  can 
an^er  the  question  for  Uie  Senator.  To 
^ZlS"^  situation.  Uie  committee  de- 
wh2?1  "Jf".  l^'^age  for  section  409. 
wWch  is  designed,  to  preserve  competi- 
tion as  weU  as  to  Insure  falrMss  tathe 
relationship  between  Uie  fr^t  f"! 
warders.  Uie  forwarders  contaxilled  motor 
carriers,  and  all  oUier  motor  carriers 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.    On  page  6    beeln- 

j;^a?s:""'  '•  "^^  '""°^  '^'^^ 

Provided.  That  if  the  Ck)mmla8ion  aoDroves 
a^y  such  tranaacuon.  no  term,  or  ^^^SS! 
ah«ai  be  impoaed  which  would  require  the 
motor  carrier  or  freight  forwardw  w  acquired 
to  confine  it.  service  to^hlpmenJi^^ 
on  the  bills  of  lading  of  or  hiving  a  ^eJ^ 
subsequent  haul  by  the  acquStog  f relghf 
forwarder  or  motor  carrier.  ^^^  ireignt 


♦v,^  ^t  biU  seems  specifically  to  au- 
thorize the  freight  forwarder  to  haul  over 
his  own  line  even  to  Uie  exclusion  of 
other  carriers. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  same  provi- 
sion now  appUes  to  Uie  truckers  and  Uie 
railroads. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield 

.hi?L^^^S7^-  ^  point  out  to  Uie 
Chairman  of  the  committee  that  It  would 
be  manlfesUy  unfair  if  I.  as  a  freight 
lorwarder.  should  divert  the  business  to 
my  own  truck  line  and  then  discriminate 
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in  tevor  of 
competing 

Mr 
be.  txit  I 
prove  of 
that  it  would 


itay  own  truck  line  against 

tnck  lines. 

UAQl  C7SON.    I  believe  it  would 

thi  Ik  the  ICC  would  not  ap- 

suc  1  activity.     I  would  hope 

lot  approve  it. 

'AlFVER.    The  ICC  now  takes 

get  around  to  deciding  a 

my  experience  the  ICC  is 

regulator  of  the  trucks 


Mr. 

a  long  time 
question.    In 
not  a  reliab  b 
>aad  railroads 
Mr. 


regard  to  thi 
tlngulshed 
the  antitrust 
ferred  to. 
follows: 


IHURMOND.    ICr.' President,  in 

point  raised  by  the  dis- 

S^nator  from  Tennessee,  on 

question,  the  citation  re- 

15,  section  12,  reads  as 


tite 


liW*" 


"AnUtruafc 
tbm  aet  «iitm4d 


•ad  manopoll( 
tlons  7S  to  77, 
"An  Act  to 
WM  for  tbe 
poaw,  august 
Act  to  amend 
of  August  27. 
to  reduce 
the  aovarame^t, 
i^^fO'ved 


redice 
Oc  fflnunent 
JT, 


taxi  ttoi 


only  to  where 
in  the  code 
ment. 
Iffr.  HUMPHREY 
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•m  used  herein  Includes 

An  Act  to  protect  trade 

agalnat  unlawful   restraints 

.  approved  July  3.  1800;"  sec- 

IncIuatTe,  of  an  Act  entitled 

taxation  and  prorlde  reve- 

and  for  other  pur- 

1804:"  sn  Act  entitled  "An 

ectlons  73  and  76  of  the  Act 

1P04:  an  Act  enUUed  "An  Act 

m  to  provide  revenue  for 

and  for  other  purpoees." 

13.  1913. 


yebruury 

ICr.  KEFAl  VER.  In  response  to  that 
statement,  th  t  way  the  language  is  now 
worded  in  sec  ion  6.  page  10.  In  my 'opin- 
ion applies  on  y  to  the  Clayton  Act.  The 
first  section  if  the  act  of  October  15, 
1914 


Mr.  THURdfOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  c  esires  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I  sugges ;  that  he  do  so. 

Mr.  KEFAU  TER.    Mr.  President,  title 

15,  United  SU  tes  Code,  section  12  refers 

he  provision  can  be  found 

:  will  consider  an  amend- 


Mr.  President,  wUl 


the  Senator  yi  dd  to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAIVER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  ^  Ul  srield  further,  I  should 
like  to  oonduc  s. 

Mr.  THURli  OND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Twi  oessee. 

Mr.  KEFAIVER.  I  understand  the 
argument  was  made  that  a  freight  for- 
warder might  ]  lot  be  able  to  find  a  truck- 
ing line  or  riilroad  to  carry  freight. 
Tlierefore  he  t  light  acquire  a  small  rail- 
road or  a  smill  trucking  line.  Should 
there  not  be  i  ome  showing  that  public 
carrier  facllltl  s  are  not  available  in  the 
area  in  whic  i  the  freight  forwarder 
wants  to  opera  e  before  he  can  purchase? 

Mr.  TUUHl  [OND.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  the  Ii  iterstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  ake  all  these  factors  into 
consideration.  Before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Co]  omission  would  approve 


are  laid  down. 


the  purchase  if  a  motor  carrier  by  a 
freight  f orwan  er  or  a  freight  forwarder 
by  a  motor  can  ler,  under  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  8ena«.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commia  ion  approval  would  be  re- 
present time  an  acquisi- 
tion of  a  freig  it  forwarder  by  a  motor 
carrier  doee  n  t  require  such  amnovaL 
Mr.  KEPAUTER.  I  have  found  that 
eiiterla  and  guideUnee 
the  mtentate  Commerce 


Commission  is  not  a  very  reliable  board 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Olilo.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield? 

Ji£r.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  CXilo. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    In  view  of  the 
serious  question  posed   by   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
situation  that  has  developed — for  ex- 
much  desire  to  read  more 
efully  the"h§arings  on  the  bill— I  feel 
>uld  go  over  until  next 
i  that  time  there  should 
be\a  yea-and-nay  vote  upon  final  pas- 
e.    I  do  not  wish  to  proceed  at  tills 

je.  I  would  feel  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  measure  until  I  have  studied 
it  further,  although  I  may  vote  against 
itTlnjrway. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
ttiat  the  bill  provides  that  any  transfer 
wpuld  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  and 
would  not  imduly  restrain  competition. 
So  I  believe  the  criteria  is  established 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  term  "unduly  restrain 
competition"  is  practically  meaningless. 
The  Sherman  Act  provides  that  any  con- 
tract that  would  restrain  competition  is 
illegal.  We  get  into  vague  language  of 
what  is  "due,"  and  what  is  "undue." 
what  is  big.  and  what  Is  littie.  Such 
criteria  really  means  nothing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  statement? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  we  talk 
about  discrimination,  we  had  l)etter  re- 
member that  when  a  compcuiy  is  made  a 
common  carrier,  it  may  not  discriminate. 
There  Is.  I  suppose,  a  great  deal  of  it 
going  on.  But  one  who  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  has  the  right  to  use 
all  the  machinery  of  government— courts 
and  every  other  means — to  oppose  that 
discrimination.  We  made  the  freight 
forwarders  common  carriers.  They  are 
like  the  railroads.  Trucking  lines  can- 
not discriminate,  and  neither  can  rail- 
roads, freight  forwarders,  or  inland 
waterways. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  in  the  first  place,  to 
obtain  legal  relief  against  discrimination 
requires  a  long  time,  particularly  when 
the  proceeding  is  t>efore  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Furthermore, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  language  on  page 
6 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  language 
which  is  additional  to  that  proposed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  C(»nmis8ion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  other  words,  the 
language  on  page  6.  lines  3  down  to  line 
8,  spedflcally  authorize  discrimination 
by  saying  that  they  can  use  the  common 
carrier  owned  by  the  freight  forwarder. 

Mr.  MA0ND80N.  I  do  not  believe 
it  authorises  dJaerimination.    If  it  does. 


the  provision  can  be  changed.    The  car- 
rier is  subject  to  all  the  regulations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring  about 
equality.  I  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
bill  was  recommended  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  an  agency  of 
the  Government  that  is  specifically 
charged  with  regulating  common  car- 
riers. P\irthermore,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  recommended  the  bill. 
The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
it.  but  some  questions  have  been  raised 
by  Senators.  Some  Senators  are  absent 
today.  In  view  of  that  situation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  car- 
ried over  until  next  Monday. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNotnrs  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  thought  and  the  wish 
that  have  been  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  is  handling  the  bill,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  who  represents 
the  minority.  A  number  of  Senators 
have  expressed  concern.  I  desire  the 
record  to  show  clearly  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  today  expressed  his 
own  concern.  As  I  have  explained  pri- 
vately to  my  colleagues,  several  Senators 
and  adnunistrative  assistants  have  called 
me  and  asked  me  to  express  their  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  legislation. 
Therefore  I  am  now  about  to  move 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Before  the  Senator 
makes  his  motion,  let  me  make  the  fur- 
ther comment  that  I  am  also  advised 
that  a  number  of  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  favor  the  bill  would  like 
to  l>e  heard  on  Monday.  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  ftie  dis- 
cussion has  been  helpful,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  between  now  and  Monday  many 
of  the  points  which  have  been  raised 
will  be  studied.  We  shall  read  the  hear- 
ings, consult  with  the  appn^riate  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  and  be  prepared 
to  act  on  Monday. 

Whether  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  or  not  will  be  determined  by  the 
will  of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  say  with  certainty  that 
will  be  the  case. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
rendered  an  admirable  service  in  ex- 
plaining the  bill.  Many  doubts  have 
been  raised.  Many  questions  have  been 
answered. 

With  that  statement,  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  temporarily 
set  aside  the  pending  business.  Calendar 
No.  216.  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  231. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
understanding  that  the  pending  bill.  S. 
684,  will  again  be  considered  on  Monday? 

Mr.  HXTMPHREY.  That  is  the  under- 
standing. It  was  so  announced  yester- 
day, in  case  the  bill  should  be  displaced. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
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ment.  the  biU  will  go  over  until  next 
week. 

Mr    THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  if 

^«.?1"*^'  **"  *"  amendment  which 
he  wishes  to  offer  to  the  bill,  which  the 

fhTi^Jj^^Kw?  «>n«idering.  I  suggest 
that  if  possible  the  amendment  be  offered 
today.  The  amendments  could  be 
printed  and  be  made  available  to  Sena- 
tors. That  would  be  helpful  during  the 
consideration  of  the  biU  again  on  Mon- 
oay. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  did  oflfer  such  an 
amendment,  and  wiU  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss it  on  Monday 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  MONDAY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    WlUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
The    PRESIDING  -OFFICER       The 
Chair  li«rs  before  ttie  Senate  the  un- 
finished business.  ' 

#Tl!®  ^^^  resumed  the  consideration 

704  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
pennit  the  conversion  or  exchange  of 
policies  of  national  service  life  insur- 
ance to  a  new  modified  life  plan 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll.  •       adc 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  witii.  ^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CERTAIN  PROPOSED  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS.  IP 
ADOPTED.  WOULD  REPEAL  THE 
20TH  CENTURY 

»w\k°V?°  °'  ^*^°'  Mr.  President, 
what  Uie  11  States  of  ttie  Confederacy 
could  not  accomplish  loO  years  ago  by 
force  of  anas-the  supremacy  of  in- 
dividual States  over  the  Federal  Union- 
is  now  being  attempted  by  lawful  means 
through  a  campaign  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  three  constitutional  amendments 
which  in  effect  would  subvert  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

These  amendments  are  backed  by  a 
powerful  nationwide  alliance  of  right- 
wing  extremists,  racists,  and  oUiers  who 
have  been  misguided  by  the  propaganda 
put  out  by  these  groups.  It  is  a  smooth. 
efficient  organisation  which  until  re- 


cently has  achieved  almost  unnoticed 
success. 

..These  three  amendments— to  nullify 
tne  Supreme  Court  reapportionment  de- 
cision to  make  it  possible  to  amend  the 
Constitution  without  ttie  participation  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  create  a  super- 
court  superior  to  the  Supreme  Court 
composed  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  ttie  50 
enacted,  would  cripple  the 
^stem  of  Federal  powers  which  our 
Pounding  Fathers  created. 

Members  of  the  legal  profession  who 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  those  op- 
posmg  these  amendments  have  been 
shamefully  sUent.  In  fact,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  ttie  United  States  expressed 
Shocked  amazement  that  after  research- 
ing aU  the  pubUcaUons  of  the  legal  so- 
cieties and  aU  ttie  law  reviews  he  found 

S?i^„**°/.w*'*"'''®-''y   P">'-   Charles  L. 
Black  of  the  Yale  Law  School  published 

SfH  ?»,  ^^f  ^^  Joumal-whlch  dealt 
With  the  three  amendments,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  while  a  powerful  coalition 
Of  State  legislative  leaders  was  trying  to 
reduce  ttie  Nation  to  a  weak  collection 
of  squabbUng  States  similar  to  ttiat 
which  existed  under  ttie  articles  of  con- 
lederation  almost  200  years  ago  it  be- 
f^e  necessary  for  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  to  sound  ttie  principal 
note  of  alarm. 

Only  the  press  has  fulfilled  its  re- 
sponsibiUty  in  Uiis  situation  Seve^ 
newspapers  have  expressed  ttie  hidden 
dangers  of  the  proposed  amendments 

oiSTw  °u  "°''®  °'  ^^^  amendments  lias 
already  been  approved  by  the  legislatures 

«oS  ^""^  **  "  Stittes.  At  this  m^ 
ment.  ttiey  are  pending  before  the  Gen- 

SSci^f*™*'^  °'  ^^°  ^d  before  ttie 
legtelatures  of  many  other  States.  In 
Ohio  the  attempt  to  nullify  the  US 

f^I^  ^°^^  reapportionment  de- 
cision has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  been 

!S?r^^i^  "'^  ^^^  government  <^" 
mittee  of  the  State  senate. 

as^^UrJ^*  ^^^''^y  acquainted,  so  far 
l^P^'  ^^  ^e  members  of  that 
committee  In  ttie  senate  of  my  Stete 
but  It  appears  to  me.  by  reason  of  their 
action,  mat  ttiere  is  certainly  a  reaction- 
aiy  group  In  ttie  majority  on  ttiat  com- 

SntT'  ®®^   *°  "***^  ***®  20th 

Most   of   the  major   newspapers   of 

?i??'«?**^  °'  ^^  ^^^  widelTdiver- 
gent  views  on  the  problems  of  the  dav 
have  spoken  out  strongly  against  passage 
?K  "L^  proposal  and  ttie  ottier  tWby 
mn«?^^,^^?**^-  K  these  amend- 
S^^?r»w  ^  ^  »PP«>ve<l  by  ttie  Ohio 
General  Assembly— and  it  aooeant  ^f 
this  ttae  ttiat  ttiey  wUl  b?  def^S-U 

S.  Jk^*^  FT^\^'tF^'  "  »ot  entirely,  due 
to  the  fact  that  ttie  newspapers  of  Ohio 

and  in  Informing  Ohloans  of  ttie  dangers 
these  proposed  amendments  represent 
I  am  reaUy  proud  of  ttie  part  that  ttie 

In  this  regard.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues several  examples  of  courageous 
editorial  reporting,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  editorials  which  appeared 
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in  the  foUowing  Ohio  newspapers  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks:  The  Plata  Dealer 
of  May  18.  1963;  ttie  aeveland  Press  of 
June  1.  1963:  ttie  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Tunes-Star  of  May  31.  1963;  ttie  Dayton 
JfcS^^®"^*  ^''x^y  19.  1963:  and  ttie 
196?    ^^^^'^  Journal  of  May  20  and  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rscord 

as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  May  18,  1963] 
Avoid  a  Coubt  ICuzelx 

on^sfo?''"^*'  *°  ""^**  **>«  Federal  courts 
vf«.H  ,^  reapportionment  matters,  now  re- 
vived m  an  Ohio  senate  committee  IfSr 
eeeming  death  last  week,  should  bTha^^' 
again,  permanently,    state  senators  from  m- 

^tSu'^haTt^u'i'dor "-'  ^*"'"'  •^^'^ 
Some  senators  like  the  oowerfui  r   a»... 

;^*'ms'i"«^^"''"«^  mS?ortS^eiSe?wh"o 
J^iiSI, .  "^"t*"?*  *°  ««*  reconfilderatlon  of 
ever  ^  ;>,''*''*  *°  ^*^^  "»«  ^^^^  Q^o  for- 
lut  .uoh  /fSI^°.*  »PPortlonment^sy«tem. 
But  such  a  freeze  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  areas  in  this  State  where  the  bS  S 
the  people  live  and  where  ever-largex  V- 
centages  of  the  population  will  live 

8et"er"irt?.'^.?f  ''°  "^^^^^  standard- 
»i,ltw         "**  Nation   on   the   quesUon   of 

^^*i^  ^  *^*^*  something  near^uaUtv 
With  the  vote  Of  a  citizen  toano^er^  S 
the  same  State,  then  the  undernmr^tT 

on  other  iscues.    But  It  must  be  rememhl'r^ 

.?S  **i:  £f^  '•Presente^'sSeSva"?^ 
It  should  be  prohibited  from  having  anvthlne 

ter  or  about  the  whole  field  of  States  r^L 

£  ch^s^'dSStiSLr-"--  -^  ---' 

£?wo'?t^h??'rer4^-rg  mtS 

Govemments    session    in    December       Th. 
Council's  magaslne  records  STohto  del2 

?Se  VrSfctf  „T,?"  ^^  "^  three°S2,iut^Si: 
xne  verdict  in  the  Ohio  LeslxlatiiM  n^  *i. 

one  under  discussion  shoulTb^^SS^tS. 


I  From  the  Cleveland  Press,  June  1.  IMsj 

RUCnOMAST   AlCXNDKXMTB 

Sponsors  of  three  constitutional  amend- 
ments now  circulating  throueh  thr^t^iL 
^J^ture.  would.  Slhe  wcilS  o?the  "^ 
J»£^"^  back  the  universe  and  glv:  ^ 

S^^  H  ""  *^"^  minority  which  holds 
the  old  days  are  best  and  even  today  Is  betteJ 
t»»an  any  dangerous  tomorTow 

One  proposed  amendment  would  give  the 
States   power   to   amend    the   OonsUtStSJ 
without  participation  by  OongrttT  tt  tS 
States  do  not  Uke  the  attttud^Stoelr  cS! 
greHmen.   they  already  have  a  convenient 
remedy.    They  can  elect  new  Congn«men 
A  second   would    nullify   last   year's   Vin 
Supreme  Court  decision  requiring  reappo?. 
d-S^«'  **  ^**  legUUtuJe.  to  end  ^ 
domination.    This     would     maintain     ihe 
status  quo   under  which   1   vote   In   anuSl 
rural  counties  can  count  ••  much  as  War 
more  in  the  cities.  —wi  ■•  lu  or 

The  third  would  set  up  a  "muMr  suivem* 
supreme  court,  with  power  to  ovwrule^ 


ir  jr» 
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ot  tin 

Tlila  !•  eonrt 
effect,  tbls 
netlcwial 


preeent  T3A.  Suprane  Court. 

ijertinf  wttti  a  vengeance.    In 

Dent  would  create  a  third 

legHlettTe    body    and    earlouely 

eonfnakm  aa  to  what  la  the 


teee  reactioni  ry 


law. 

It  la 
optnloii. 
th( 

not  Including 
at  least  1  of 
In  Ohio  the 
the  third  waa 

Ty>m  pubUo 
through  more 


lacooc  ilTahle 


fl-st 


State   do   not 
Coogreennen. 
▼enlent  reined  '. 
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that  majority  public 
like  a  majority.  Xavors 
projects.    But  13  Statee 
>hlo — have  acted  Xavorably  on 
propoeed  amendments, 
two  bills  are  pending,  but 
1  lever  Introduced. 
I  Hould  take  heed  leat  they  sUp 
ieglslaturee  by  default. 


irrom  the  Clddnnatl  Poet  and  Times-Star. 

May  SI.  10631 

RxACT  owAar  Amsmsmsmtb 

Sponsors  of  three  constitutional  amend- 
ments now  cl -dilating  through  the  State 
legislatures  would,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
song.  "Turn  b4ck  the  universe  and  give  me 
yesterday 

Theirs  Is  thelvolee  of  Inerlta.  the  querulous 
protest  of  an  itemal  minority  which  holds 
the  old  days  ar  i  best  and  even  today  Is  better 
than  any  dang  irous  tomorrow. 

One  propoae  I  amendment  would  give  the 
States  power  to  amend  the  Constitution 
without  participation  by  Congrees.     If  the 


prenie  Court 
ment  of  State 
nation.    Thla 
tinder  which 
can  count  as 

The  third 
court"  of  50 
supreme  court 
decision  of  the 
Ihla  la  court 
effect,  this 
national 
preeent 

It  la 
opinion. 


W01  lid  nullify  last  year's  UjS.  Su- 
d  idslon  requiring  reapportion- 
]  sglslatures  to  end  rural  doml- 
4ould  maintain  the  status  quo 
vote  in  small  rural  counties 
nuch  as  10  or  more  in  the 
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DaUy  News.  May  19,  1963] 
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a  constitutional  amendment 
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ont  of  qnseUons  of  legla- 

wtthla  the   States. 

by  eouthem  Deuko- 

cuiisei  IS  Hies,  to 
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-,  the  Tennessee  reapportion- 


ment were  proposed  and  rati- 

the   last   praetteal 

the  rural  stranglehold  on 

In  the  South  of  course. 

tha  tide  tiiat  la  running  to- 

I  tvU  rlghta  for  Negroea. 

the  State  government  eom- 

to  report  ont  the  amand- 

ireek  tha  proposition  waa 

and  pesssrt  by  virtue  oC  a 

tepubllcaa  votes. 


A  companion  amendment,  equally  danger- 
ous, has  not  yet  been  considered  by  the 
committee.  It  Is  a  proposal  to  change  the 
method  of  amending  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. After  the  faat  shuffle  on  senate  Joint 
Reeolutton  13,  it  Is  hard  to  assume  that 
senate  Joint  Reeolution  12  is  dead. 

The  fight  on  the  reapportionment  amend- 
ment now  goes  to  the  house  floor.  Citizens 
need  to  mobilize  the  argiunents  against  it. 
An  amendment  that  would  preserve  the 
strongly  unrepresentative  pattern  of  State 
government,  in  Ohio  and  everywhere  else, 
would  sap  the  Nation's  strength  and  under- 
cut prospects  for  the  State's  progress.  Cer- 
tainly  it  would  be  bad  news  for  the  cities. 


(From   the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.   May  30, 

1963] 

Bit  0p  th«  Combtitutiow? 

Unless  the  people  of  Ohio  speak  quickly 
and  plainly,  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
our  general  assembly  will  take  a  dangerous 
step  toward  weakening  the  American  consti- 
tutional system. 

That's  a  strong  statement.  We  will  back 
it  up. 

Coming  up  in  the  Ohio  Senate,  perhaps 
this  week,  is  a  resolution  which  would  give 
Ohio's  endorsement  to  a  propoeed  amend- 
ment to  the  TJJB.  Constitution.  This  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  eliminate  Federal  Judi- 
cial authority  over  apportionment  of  State 
legialatures. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Black,  of  Yale  Law  School, 
says  that  "this  profKMal  if  passed,  would 
constltuA^  the  first  dlmunltion,  since  our 
history  b^an.  of  any  Federal  constitutional 
guarantee  of  liberty.  Justice,  or  equality." 

"To  begin  cutting  down  our  constitutional 
guaranteea.  to  begin  Introducing  exceptions 
here  and  there  into  the  concept  of  equality 
under  law,  are  solemn  steps  indeed."  Profes- 
sor Black  adds. 

The  guarantee  which  is  immediately  under 
attack  Is  that  which  assiires  citizens  of  some 
reasonably  equal  system  of  representation 
in  their  legislative  bodies.  The  controversy 
was  precipitated  in  March  1963  when  the 
Siqvema  Court  ruled,  in  a  Tenneesee  case, 
that  it  la  a  concern  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
if  a  State  legislatiuv's  makeup  is  grossly 
malapportioned. 

While  representation  in  Ohio  has  not  been 
nearly  as  far  out  of  balance  as  in  Tennessee, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  more  sparsely  populated 
counties  have  proportionately  more  voting 
strength  in  our  house  of  repreeentativea 
thaa  the  haavUy  populated  counties  do. 
Now  pending  in  the  Federal  courts  are  two 
cases  which  might  change  this  imbalance. 

It  seema  parfectiy  clear  that  the  purpose 
of  certain  legislators  in  Ohio  and  in  other 
States  is  to  preeerve  the  unbalanced  status 
quo  by  pushing  through  this  amendment 
which  would  take  the  matter  of  legislative 
apportiozmient  completely  out  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Suprema  Court. 

If  this  disruption  of  our  carefully  con- 
ceived constitutional  system  is  accomplished. 
the  way  will  have  been  opened  for  other 
changes  which  may  completely  undo  the 
masterful  work  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

It  was  shocking  to  learn  that  pressures 
from  iinnamed  "Republican  ofllclals  in 
Washington"  influenced  at  least  one  of  the 
two  members  of  the  Senate's  State  Oovem- 
ment  Committee  who  switched  their  votes 
and  thus  teought  the  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Bar  associations  in  many  cities  have  been 
going  on  record  against  this  and  two  other 
"State's  rights'*  amendments  which  are  mak- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  legislatures.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  who  was  a  Republican 
Oovemor  when  named  by  a  Republican  Pres- 
ident to  the  Court,  has  expressed  his  dismay 


at  the  pr(^)oeal8.  Congressman  at  Large 
Robot  A.  Tavr,  Jr.,  when  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  proposala  la  Akron  t  weeks  ago,  said : 
"They^  nnta.    Thayra  way  out." 

This  ought  not  be  a  partisan  matter. 
Republicans  as  well  aa  Democrats  surely  are 
interested  in  protecting  the  Constitution. 

[From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  May  34, 

1063] 

DsaATS  Enughtenb 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  urged  this  week 
that  there  be  "a  great  national  debate"  on 
the  three  "States'  Rights"  amendments  now 
making  the  rounds  of  the  State  legislatures. 

He  seemed  to  imply  that  if  the  public  be- 
comes fully  aware  of  what  these  proposals 
mean,  they  will  be  rejected. 

A  striking  demonstration  of  what  the 
Chief  Justice  was  talking  about  has  occxirred 
here  in  Ohio  within  the  laat  fortnight. 

Lt.  Gov.  John  Brown  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  C.  Stanley  Mechem  were  confldentiy 
predicting  early  la  May  that  Ohio  would 
soon  Join  12  other  States  which  have  ap- 
proved a  call  for  an  amendment  which  would 
take  from  the  Supreme  Court  all  authority 
to  rule  on  the  apportionment  of  membership 
in  State  legislatures. 

Then,  to  their  surprise,  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  State  government  tinned  down 
the  proposal  by  a  vote  of  S  to  S,  with  three 
of  their  fellow  Beptiblicana  voting  "No." 
Mechem  was  absent  or  the  vote  would  have 
been  5  to  4. 

Brown  and  Mechem  then  applied  intense 
political  heat,  so  that  two  Republicans 
switched  and  the  scheme  emerged  from  com- 
mittee by  a  6  to  4  vote. 

But  meanwhile,  the  debate  which  Mr. 
Warren  la  calling  for  had  oome  Into  being 
on  a  statewide  basis.  Newspapers,  including 
some  of  the  more  conservative  onee,  printed 
editorials  (^posing  the  plan,  which  could 
forever  freeze  malapportionment  in  legisla- 
tures. The  League  of  Women  Voters  took 
up  the  cudgels.  Lawyers  of  both  parties  ex- 
pressed interest.  Citizens  wrote  to  the  edi- 
tors. 

This  week  it  became  apparent  that  leader 
Mechem  had  not  a  single  vote  to  spare. 
Three  Republicans  of  his  30  to  13  majority 
in  the  senate  announced  themselves  as  op- 
posed. (The  Demoerata  have  been  solidly 
against  the  resolution.) 

Senator  Kline  L.  Roberts  of  Columbus  was 
the  one  Republican  on  the  committee  who 
had  held  fast  in  opposition.  Alined  with 
him  as  prospective  "No"  voters  on  the  senate 
floor  were  Senators  Charles  W.  Whalen  of 
Dayton  and  James  H.  Grose  of  Hubbard. 

Finally  outweighing  the  pressxire  of  Mr. 
Mechem,  the  issxiea  raised  in  public  debate 
impressed  Senator  Robert  Stockdale  of  Kent, 
who  had  voted  first  "No"  and  then  "Tes"  In 
committee.  He  said  on  Wedneeday  that  he 
is  now  convinced  that  the  scheme  to  ciu'b 
the  Coiurt  Is  a  bad  cme  and  that  he  will  op- 
pose it  if  it  comes  to  a  vote  on  the  floor. 

unless  Mr.  Mechem  can  dredge  up  another 
vote  somewhere,  he  will  not  risk  the  ig- 
nominy of  outright  defeat  and  the  measure 
will  die  a  quiet  death  in  one  of  his  pigeon- 
holes. 

Still  in  a  House  committee  and  heading 
for  an  uncertain  future  Is  a  companion 
measure  which  would  completely  eliminate 
Congress  from  the  established  procedure  for 
amending  tha  UJS.  Constitution.  It  also 
shovad  be  defeated  and  will  be  if  public  de- 
bate brings  sufllcient  awareness  of  the  issues 
to  Ohio  citizens. 

The  third  amendment  in  the  package  has 
not  been  Introduced  in  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
It  calls  for  a  "Court  of  the  Union,"  consist- 
ing of  the  chief  Justices  of  the  60  States  with 
powers  to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court. 
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The  other  day  we  eiq>reased  surprise  that 
some  Republicans  seemed  to  be  i»>fc<wg  ^ 
party  issue  of  these  amenrtmanti.  Wa  mid 
that  we  thought  that  both  partlea  ought  to 
be  interested  la  protecting  tha  Gonstimioa. 

We  are  happy  to  note  today  that  another 
well-known  Republican  officeholder  is  un- 
equivocally against  the  proposals.  He  Is 
Michigan  Gov.  George  Romney.  now  belnc 
promlnentiy  mentioned  aa  hto  party*a  atiuad- 
ard-bearer  In  the  1064  presidential  race 

In  an  addreas  before  the  National  Press 
Club  Wednesday,  Governor  Romney  said-  "I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  being  flrmly  oDOosed 
to  these  proposals."  "f  f «»«« 

If  they  were  adopted,  he  said,  it  would 
almoBt  turn  the  country  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Confederacy." 

Debate  and  discussion  are  certainly  buUd- 
Sfem'es."*^'*'*^^     '"     "^^     reactionary 
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♦niS' I2^°  **' ^^'  Mr.  President, 
these  w:eat  newspapers,  other  news- 
papers in  Ohio  which  have  taken  a 
sin^lap  stand,  and  their  pubHshers  are 
to  be  commended  on  the  position  they 
have  taken.  They  have  performed  a 
great  public  service  for  the  citizens  of 
Ohio  and  for  all  Americans. 

Should  these  destructive  amendments 
oec^e  part  of  our  ConsUtution.  State 
govelmments  would  achieve  a  doml- 
nan<x  unmatched  since  the  days  of  the 
*J*!Pi*l  °'  Confederation.  The  Union 
?l  iS.**^  ^'^^^  ^  fragmented  and 
ine  Federal  Government  rendered  im- 
potent in  significant  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life.  We  might  well  be  crippled 
as  a  major  power  and  a  force  for  free- 
dom in  the  world. 

In  1789.  a  far  less  complicated  era 
^^,J^'  our,  funding  Fathers 
realized  the  need  for  a  strong  Federal 
union.  To  weaken  that  Union  might 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  survive 
against  the  totalitarian  forces  in  the 
20th  century  or  to  meet  the  domestic 
needs  of  our  country. 

It  is  Imperative  for  good  citizens  In 
every  Stote  where  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  pending  before  their  legis- 
lature to  arm  themselves  with  the  facts 
and  to  flght  back.  I  hope  that  the  news- 
papers of  those  States  wfll  foUow  the 
fine  e»mple  set  by  the  press  In  my 
state  of  Ohio. 

The  members  of  the  legal  profession 
should  also  speak  out  strongly  against 
these  proposals.  «>«aiiu.i, 

I  yield  the  floor. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  OF  AFRICAN 
NATIONS 

B^.JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  anme  observations  upon  two  mat- 
ters whk*  appear  to  be  occupying  pub- 
^  attention  this  morning.  One  Is  a 
meeting  of  the  30  African  nations  pro- 
testhy  a  statement  made  by  the  Sen- 
t^Lll^  Loiilslana  fMr.  Bu.»i>n]  on 
*jWevtaton  show  called  Issues  and  An- 
swOT.  to  which  he  and  I  were  both 
PartidpaatB. 

iSll^Sf^'  ■thlopia,  and  Haiti  w«re 
«2;y*«!?'  2*0«w  which  had  heavy 
Negro  populations  and  that  thev  wmn^ 
tocapabteof  gofcmlng  tt^^^  ^^ 
cnc — ^711 


Ifr.  PTMident,  I  take  «ie  floor  only  to 
swte  that  this  assertion  came  at  the 
very  end  of  the  television  show,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  It 
adeqwtely  at  that  time.  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  It  veiy  briefly  I 
should  not  have  done  it  otherwise,  had 
there  been  nothing  further  said  or  done 
about  it. 

I  do  feel,  in  view  of  the  protest  which 
has  been  made  by  the  representatives  of 
these  20  nations  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  not  only  a  great  and  friendly 
country  so  far  as  the  countries  of  Africa 

fit  ^^fi!T^  ^^  ^^""^  ^  ^e  home  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  there  and  heard  it.  that 
I  should  respond. 

I  will  say  that  the  context  of  our  dis- 
cussion on  television  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  capability  or  incapability  of  the 
African  naUons  to  govern  themselves, 
but  related,  rather,  to  the  domestic  civU 

Sff^  ."^  ?"^'  '*•  ^^  ^ot  relevant 
to  that  particular  issue. 

^K^^^T^!^**®'*'-  ^  believe  the  people  of 
the  United  States-«nd  I  canaot    ob- 
viously.  speak  for  them,  but  I  exiiress 
my  <nm  belief— have  the  greatest  good 
^  and  Uie  greatest  feeling  of  brotherly 
affection  for  and  confidence  in  the  capa- 
bmty  of  Liberia.  Ethiopia,  and  HaiS- 
toose    being    the    thi«e    nations    con- 
cerned—to resolve  the  problems  which 
they  have  in  varying  degrees  and  to 
make  a  great  success  of  self-government 
thi  ^a^  statement  goes  also  for 
the  new  African  nations.     Indeed    we 
are  ss>mmng  billions  of  our  treasure'  and 
Jeopardi^  the  lives  of  many^SaS-- 
ksans  to  back  up  that  conviction  in  our 
^programs  and  in  our  operations,  in 
iSS?  of9«»'/orei«n  policy  all  over  the 

and  of  Liberia,  and  Ethiopia.  Insofar 
as  eouiomic  aid  is  concerned,  in  Liberia 
and  Ethiopia  tt  is  of  a  oommeiSaJ^w! 
S^  !ff  ^LJi  o' "  •*<*  characterHn 
S^*J?  *•  ^^  done  so  far  as  we  are 

#>»f  t  *t^^  important  to  be  underatood 

^eludes  me— he  speaks  his  own  views 
^apeak.  f or  himsdf .  Wheni  ^ 
Joday,  I  Qieak  for  myself,  it  is  dSw 
fectly  right  for  me  to  give  my  judgmmt 

Slli^v^!^'  T^  the  AmericJJrSSe 
2«7^^rf5?  '  •^  ****P^  eonvltooed  of 
tt»t  in  this  case-^but  I  hope  mil  the 
envoys    will    undenrtand    ciStriy    tlJu 
TJ^^^  *"  important  people— I^ 

States,  in  terms  of  its  foreign  bolicy 
^»«le  by  the  President  i^thTfiS.' 
wta^  a  State,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  be  de- 
twmtaed  r^  the  tieoiendous  currents  of 
opinion  and  the  great  actions  which  our 
Nation  takes. 
I  pointed  out  that,  in  tcnns  of  the 

SfS^'^^^/^'t"*"*'  '  *°»  «««  there 
^  t^^'*^  **  friendship  aS 
«^  to  help,  and  confidence  to  the 
u^ttaate  ^prtHU^rfor  arff -govermniSt 
«  the  three  countries  named— Lfberla. 
Ethiopia,  and  Haiti- as  weU  as  other 
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nations  of  Africa.  Nobody  is  more  cog- 
nizant than  I  of  the  fact  that  th^ 
TOimtries  have  varytog  degrees  of 
prooiems. 

*i.'^5r®  ^  *  sreat  deal  of  stability  to 

^hi^r^^^^^^P^  ^^  ^''eria   and 
Ethiopia.    In  Ethiopia  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent governmental  i^ystem.    Yet  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  stability  to  the 
Governments  of  both  of  these  countries. 
Haiti  has  had  very  grave  problems- 
problems  of  dictatorship,  problems  of 
public  order,  problems  of  internal  Jus- 
tice.   Nopetheless.  I  deeply  feel  that  our 
country  has  confidence  that  these  prob- 
lems will  be  resolved  and  that  they  are 
subject  to  resoluUon  very  much  more  as 
the  result  of  democratic  action  and  the 
self-government  of  its  people.    Indeed 
we  want  the  people  of  HalU  to  have  full 
self-government,  because  that  gives  us 
the  best  assurance  that  If  they  do  they 
will  be  able  to  work  out  their  dlfllcultles 
Without  to  anyway  making  a  defense' 
but  only  statmg  what  to  all  fairness  to* 
these  countries  should  be  stated,  had 
there  been  time  on  the  television  nro- 
gram.  I  would  like  to  state  that  these 
nations  draw  on  an  enormous  reservoir 
of  good  wfll  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  confldenoTto  t^e 
resolution  of  their  difficulties,  whatever 
those  difficulties  are,  and^^^^ 
f^^S^  the  way  to  which  to  resolve 
their  difficulties  is  through  the  procSs 
of  self-government  ^^ 

„3  f^^^*'  "»at  self-government 
need*  to  be  learned,  just  as  coomSc 
development  needs  to  be  leaSS^ 
takes  not  only  resources,  but  also  back, 
ground  and  oertato  totemal  forms  of 
organisation  to  bring  about  public  ed" 
cation  and  public  technical  skills 

We  taow  that  in  all  of  these  rejects, 
we  m  this  country  have  shown  time  and 
tune  agato  that  we  have  no  feeling  in 
connection  with  their  feara.  thatm«ely 
because  the  color  of  a  person's  skto  te 
black,  that  that  autoraattcally  Inhibits 
the  capacity  of  that  personTon  theoMi- 
trary   the  whole  history  of  manktod  Is 

Jw,!^  rl^iJ?*™**'**^'^*^  manifesta- 
tions of  toteUeet  and  leadenhip  to  every 

or  yeiiow'*'°'^  ^^"^  *^  "^^^  ^  W«^ 

T  IT^J^  }^  "**"  ^**r  to  myself  if 
iSil-^l^i®  present  to  our  friends  to 
^^^  ^  ^®'  P**^*  °'  ^e^.  ''^Wch  I 
th^^f"^^:  I  hope  very  much  that 
S^rSi.H  f^\  ^^  "  ™«^  attention 
to  Uie  potot  of  view  that  I  am  espousing 
as  th^  apparently  paid  to  the  potot  of 
▼lew  of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  which  was  set  forth  on  the 
sameprccram. 

I  deeply  feel— and  I  say  this  with  the 
greatest  of  conviction— that  what  I  am 
saying,  rather  than  what  they  took  of- 
fense at.  reflects  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  our  people.  Tl»e  Senator  from 
Louisiana  TMr.  ELLswDnt]  has  the  jSS- 
wt  right  to  state  his  view,  as  I  have 
However,  I  hope  very  much  that  our 
iii!r&  'Jo  seem  to  have  been  so  trou- 
bled by  what  was  said  by  him.  wUI  give 
vvM  understanding  to  what  is  being 
said  now;  and,  more  than  that,  that  tt^r 
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eyes  arouxxl  our  countiy 

thousands  of  manifestations 

and  confidence,  not  only  in 

'.  but  also  in  the  private 

is  represented  in  the  United 


'   LSai  SLATTVE  PROGRAM 

During  Id  r.  Javrs'  qpeech  on  capabU- 
Ity  of  Africui  nations  for  self-govern- 
ment: 

Mr.  MANl  IPIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield,  with- 
out losing  h  s  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVr  8.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentaT  inquiry.  What  is  the 
pending  husness? 

The  PRE  IDINO  OFFICER  The  un- 
finished bus  nessls  H  Jl.  220. 

Mr.  MAN{  FIELD.  H H.  220.  What  is 
the  status  of  8.  684? 

The  PRl  SmiNG  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  ( onsent,  it  has  been  laid  over 
until  Mondar 

Mr.  MAN2  FIELD.  BCr.  President,  for 
the  Infomna  Ion  of  the  Senate,  and  after 
ocmsultatian  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Diucsbv],  and  the 
chairman  o  the  Committee  oh  Com- 
merce [Mr.  kiACHUsoN],  I  wish  to  state 
it  is  the  int4  ntion  of  the  Senate  not  to 
0(»i8ider  tM ;  bill  until  some  time  after 
Monday — ^l  en,  I  do  not  know.  It  make 
that  statemt  at  because  of  the  fact  that 
prior  comml  ments  had  been  made  rela- 
tive to  taktag  up  legislation  having  to 
do  with  the  sztension  of  the  excise  tax, 
the  Export-]  nport  Bank,  the  ARA.  and 
other  propoi  als  which  we  feel  honor- 
boimd  to  ke<  p.  So,  for  the  information 
<tf  the  Senat  e,  8.  684  wiU  be  postponed, 
let  us  say  f(  r  an  indefinite  period,  but 
tt  wlU  very  Ikely  be  brought  up  some 
ttane  in  the  f  iture. 

Tlierefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  its  coniideration  be  postponed  for 
an  Indefinite  period. 

The  PRES  DINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  i  so  ordered. 


NAT[(  ►NAL  SERVICE  UPE 
I  INSX7RANCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  220,  to.  amend  section  704 
of  UUe  38  Ui  ited  States  Code  to  permit 
the  conversi<n  or  exchange  of  policies 
of  national  lervlce  life  insurance  to  a 
new  modified  life  plan. 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, picking  up  the  pieces  at  the  end 
of  World  Wf  r  n  was  not  an  easy  Job. 
but  the  Anurican  people  set  aboiit  it 
with  a  seldoE  i  seen  relish  and  talent. 

We  llterall  r  repaired  a  bndcen  world 
In  peace  Just  as  we  had  saved  a  threat- 
ened world  ii  I  war.  We  rebuilt  Europe, 
through  the  Marshall  plan,  beyond  all 
expectations.  We  made  reparations  to 
countries  wh  ire  fighting  had  occurred, 
even  though  i  re  had  not  caused  the  fight-' 
ing  to  break  c  at. 

We  compel  sated  our  own  civilians  for 
Injuries  to  tiem  or  to  their  property 
overseas,  altfou^.  as  usual,  we  were 


slower  doing  this  than  helping  others; 
it  was  just  last  year  that  we  completed 
this  program  by  passing  another  War 
Claims  Act. 

For  those  to  whom  we  owed  the  most — 
the  U8.  flghtingmen — we  created  cer- 
tain GI  benefits  to  help  make  the  tre- 
mendous adjustment  from  military  life 
back  to  civilian  life.  We  provided  edu- 
cational assistance,  housing  assistance, 
and  other  rewards  for  the  efforts  of  the 
men  who  had  served  the  United  States 
and  the  world  so  well.  One  of  the  bene- 
fits that  we  were  willing  to  give  our 
flghtingmen  was  an  Insurance  program, 
by  which  they  could  securo  life  insur- 
ance at  prices  unavsdlable  on  the  com- 
mercial insiu-a,nce  market.  We  felt  that 
this  was  only  right  to  give  to  these 
men  who  had  done  so  much  in  time  of 
battle.  We  weren't  setting  a  precedent, 
for.  after  World  War  I.  a  similar  Govern- 
ment insurance  program  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  veterans  of  that  conflict. 

However,   unlike   the   insurance   that 
was  made  available  to  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  the  World  War  n  insur- 
ance program,  national  service  life  In- 
surance, was  terminated  rather  quickly 
and  rather  abruptly.    Veterans  of  World 
War  I  were  able  for  33  years  after  the 
end  of  that  war  to  subscribe  to  the  inex- 
pensive U.S.  Government  life  insurance, 
but  veterans  of  World  War  n  were  pre- 
vented from  reinstating  the  equally  in- 
expensive  national    service    life    insur- 
ance after  1951.  only  6  years  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II;  and  the  veterans 
of  the  Korean  war  were  given  even  a 
shorter  length  of  time  in  which  to  de- 
cide whether  to  continue  their  insurance 
program.    There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  sufQc'ent.   if   any,   notice   was 
given  to  the  veterans  of  the  termination 
of  these  programs,  but.  even  if  they  had 
been  sufficiently  notified.  It  would  not 
have  reduced  the  injustice  of  cutting  off 
this  program  to  these  men  at  a  time 
when  they  were  unable  to  make  a  soiuid 
decision  on  the  matter.    These  veterans 
were  either  financially  unable  to  take  out 
such  insurance  immediately  upon  being 
discharged  from  the  military  service  or 
they  did  not  realize  what  this  insurance 
would   mean  to  them   in   later  years. 
However,  with  little  regard  for  the  vet- 
erans and  their  circumstances,  no  more 
veterans  were  allowed  to  take  out  na- 
tional service  life  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  as  Wmost  everyone  in 
the  Senate  is  aware.  I  have  been  trying 
for  a  niunber  of  years  to  reopen  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  program  to 
give  veterans  at  least  another  year  in 
which  they  could  take  out  this  inexpen- 
sive insurance  which  is  due  them  for  the 
efforts  they  made  in  behalf  of  this  coun- 
try. Seven  times  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
passed  such  a  proposal  to  reopen  national 
service  life  insurance  and  seven  times 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  frustrated  by 
the  efforts  not  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  whole,  but  generally  of  a 
few  powerful  Members  of  that  body. 
Nevertheless,  today  I  am  asking  that  the 
Senate  again  pass  such  legislation,  and  I 
will  again  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that 
the  House  Is  able  to  freely  and  openly 


debate  the  merits  of  this  legislation  and 
to  vote  on  it. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  House 
did  have  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance reopening  bill  come  before  It.  but. 
through  a  last  minute  parliamentary 
maneuver,  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  chairman  was  able  to  substi- 
tute a  much  weaker  bill  for  the  Senate 
measure,  giving  the  low-cost  term  insur- 
ance to  a  relatively  few  disabled  veter- 
ans, and  it  was  passed  under  one  of  those 
rules  peculiar  to  the  House,  which  allows 
for  no  amendments.  The  House  refused 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
last  year's  measure,  and,  thus,  our  vet- 
erans were  again  denied  the  opportunity 
to  receive  what  rightfully  belongs  to 
them. 

This  year  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee amended  a  House-passed  measiu-e 
pertaining  to  national  service  life  insur- 
ance to  include  the  reopening  provision. 
The  House-passed  measiu-e,  H.R.  220, 
permits  veterans,  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  50,  to  convert  their  present  insurance 
plans  to  a  new  modified  life  plan.  The 
veteran,  by  converting  to  this  new  plan, 
pays  a  level  premltmi  throughout  his 
remaining  years  rather  than  a  steadily 
increasing  premium,  and  the  value  of  his 
policy  is  cut  in  half  at  age  65.  This  is 
the  answer  to  many  of  our  veterans  who 
are  getting  older  and  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  their  GI  insurance  as  a  pro- 
tection for  their  survivors  but  who  are 
having  to  pay  premiums  which  amounts 
to  even  more  than  the  value  of  their 
policies.  This  is  a  measure  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration, have  agreed  on  before  and 
there  should  be  no  controversy  in  agree- 
ing to  this  much  of  the  bill. 

However,  Just  as  the  Senate  felt  last 
year,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
feels  that  such  a  measure  is  closely  tied 
in  with  the  natiohal  service  life  insur- 
ance reopening  proposal  and  that  the 
two  should  be  combined  in  what  the 
Finance  Committee  now  calls  the  "Na- 
tional Service  Life  insurance  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1963."  Both  proposals  have 
the  support  of  the  administration,  speak- 
ing through  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  support  of  every  vet- 
erans' organizaUon  in  the  land,  and  I 
am  sure,  the  individual  support  of  the 
millions  of  ex-GI's  who  will  benefit  under 
these  proposals.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  16  million 
veterans  would  be  in  a  position  to  bene- 
fit from  the  reopening  proposal. 

To  me,  the  reopening  proposal  Is  one 
that  no  one  should  find  objectionable. 
In  these  times  where  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment and  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing are  conthaually  emphasized,  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  reopening 
proposal  will  be  without  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  It  will  be  f imded 
by  a  revolving  fund  into  which  premiimis 
of  the  veterans  who  take  out  this  insur- 
ance will  go.  The  premiums  that  these 
veterans  pay  will  be  based  on  up-to-date 
mortality  tables  and  will  be  a  little 
higher  than  they  would  ordinarily  be  in 
order  to  cover  whatever  costs  arise  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  by  the 
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Federal  Government.  There  will  be  no 
expense  on  ttie  part  <rf  the  Federal  <3tow' 
emment  and,  therefore,  no  expense  on 
the  part  of  the  taxpayers  In  carrying  out 
this  program.  Where  else  can  you  do  so 
much  for  so  many  at  so  little  cost? 

Therefore,  I  today  ask  the  Senate  to 
unanimously  endorse  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Amendment  Act  of 
1963  and  to  urge  upon  their  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  see  that 
this  bill  is  presented  to  them  unfettered 
by  parliamentary  restraints,  so  they 
themselves  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  free  and  effecUve  decision  on  Its 
merits. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yiekir 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrra.    I  know  this  has  been  a 
long-standing  fight  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.    I  have  Joined 
with  him  on  a  number  of  occasions 
There  has  been  a  wideqjread  demand 
from   veterans   for  this   legislation.    I 
suppose  that  has  been  tone  through  the 
years.    II  is  one  of  the  things  that  vet- 
erans have  most  wanted.    I  hope  very 
much.  too.  that  at  long  last  we  have 
found  a  formula  that  can  bring  resolu- 
tion to  what  has  agitated  so  many  peoi^ 
who  hav<e  aaerifleed  so  much  to  help  our 
Natton. 

»&.  LCMia  of  Louisiana.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate ttie  support  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoix. 

H«,.!f  Jlffli*'*®'"^'  ••  I  wHd.  that  the 
House  will  be  permitted  to  vote  on  this 
m^sore  onus  merits.  There  have  been 
objections  by  buuranoe  salesmen  and  in- 
wanee  oompmles.      However,  as  one 

tw  T^''*'"  ****  '*»*  y^- 1  may  say 
that  I  have  received  generous  supiwrt 
from  insurance  companies  for  many 
ywirs.  although  I  have  been  flghttng  for 
•  long  time  to  obtain  this  pSvUeire  for 
the  veterans.  While  it  is  true  tlM?«me 
J2siu|an^salesmen  and  tasurance  com- 

£SfS-?2L'^* «»»  bin.  I  «n  glad  to 
«^  that  the  good  win  which  Insuranoe 
fmpaaje.  evMeneed  towam  raTlS 
fti*L^u^^  ^  ^  running,  was  not  af- 
lectod  by  my  interest  hi  the  vetez«ns. 

S2  ^^^S-^'SP^^  legislation,  as  I 
Mw^md  wot  ghre  veterans  an  oppoi^ 

ance  which  they  would  like  to  have^Sw 

»^  the  opportunity,  either  through 

^they  wm  now  have  the  right  to  take 

^e    raESIDINO    OFmCER.    The 

n»ent  »  there  be  no  amendmenTtoSe 
proposed,  the  QWBttonteoT^SnJ 
to  the  oommlttee  ameadmmt  Into? 
n»tare  of  a  substltutT 

"The  committee  amwidment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to 

The  FRBSmiNO  CXFBICSEL  Tb^ 
questloo  is  on  the  engrovmenft  of  £ 
Jgendment  and  the  twm  reading  or  Se 
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The  amendment  was  mtiered  to  be 
oigFossed.  and  the  hiU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  (H.R.  220)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  amend  Utle  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit,  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
the  granting  of  Nattonal  Service  Life 
Insurance  to  certain  veterans  heretofore 
eligible  for  such  insuranoe,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Issue,  conversion,  at  exchange 
of  policies  of  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance to  a  new  modified  life  plan" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  biU  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  The 
clerk  WiU  can  the  roU. 

fu'"^,?®^*'^****'*  *^^*  proceeded  to  caU 
toe  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ui,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oitiered. 


VISIT  TO  EUROPE  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mn  MANOTTELD.    Mr.  President,  in 

^ifff^*  l"**^'  ^^  President  of  the 
United  States  wiU  leave  on  a  brief  visit 

tofcver^  European  countries.  lamde- 
Mgited  that  he  intends  to  go  ahead  wtth 
tote  Journey  which  was  planned  some 

SS!  i!S^  "T**  for  which  arrangements 
nave  long  since  been  concluded. 

chsagea  tnthe  European  poUtieal  scene 
■inee  his  visit  was  flret  iii»«niTypd  and 

SUL*^  "£L?t***  ***»'«  ceremoSd 
journeys.  Bat  tt  seens  to  me  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  time  for  a  hard  worWng,  card». 

S^^if^^li?"™^-  ttteotovtoosthat 
the  major  traoattion  which  l>  taking 
place  hi  Europe  involves  not  only  poUttn 

S'i,  ^  ?^f°f  P*******^  economic  poU- 
cles.  and  just  about  every  aspect  of  iJaro- 
pean  public  life.  Repo^TTwchtoe 
ft;Bddeat  receive,  from  the  oteSS  iS^ 
reKntotives  are  of  great  vmhie.  Botthev 
are  not  a  substitote  for  flnthand  expS- 
sures  to  situations  of  change  abroad  m 
Mem;)ers  of  this  body  who  have  travded 
overseas  rj-e  weU  aware. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  President 
undertake  to  meet  the  established  lead- 
Si  ?!?5  ***L"^  I^S^xni  "Who  are  emerg- 
ing into  potions  of  poUUcal  leadeishto 
to  various  European  nations.  toSSkto 
th«n  of  our  poilcJes^Snia-  intmato 

?^  >^  ^  *  '"^  exchange  toSSto 
xrom  their  own  Ups  some  dear  araseof 

£!,2?*S®?.*l!°°'**«P^n«y  European 
2«2t.  »  «■  <ie*mble  Ibr  htoTSTto 

ft  tTKMplrteg  to  Europe,  bvoemtis  of 
ttd.  jdnd  can  help  him  tan^iuSS  to 
taajtog  the  reins  or  UA  foreign  pSucy 
•hich  have  been  entrusted  to  him  hytoe 
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Nation.  He  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  safeguaniii«  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
world,  and  anything  which  faeilttates  his 
discharge  of  that  responsibility  is  to  be 
welcomed. 

So  far  as  our  own  difllcultles  at  home 
are  concerned,  I  do  not  see  that  they 
compel  the  President  to  remain  en- 
tomb* to  the  White  House.  He  wiU  be, 
wherever  he  goes,  wttfato  the  reach  of 
communication  facilities  which  can  put 
him  into  instant  contact  with  Washing- 
toa  If  the  rest  of  us  get  down  to  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  these  problems— 
his  Cabtoet  officers,  the  bureaucracy,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House— 
the  President  wUl  be  to  a  position  to 
^SfiJ  ?J?1"*!  manifold  obligations  of  his 
office  tastead  of  having  to  give  aU  his 

fS!  JSof"**  **' ^^'^  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  recognize  that  we  aD  have 
r^pon^mties  under  the  Constitution 
not  Just  the  President  and  the  courts  to 
«natotatotog   the   domestic   tranquiliitv 

S^f  ffn^"^  ^^  ^"^^  right,  of  i£ 
the  citirens  of  the  United  States  and 

wmil^iS*  °S<^fa*rge  those  responsi- 
bllitiw  by  seektag  to  load  them  on  the 

the  lUcoaa  an  article  entitled  "IheWhir 
Si^„^«*^f  Trip."lSSJ?y  ^ 
medman.  and  published  to  the  Ww^ 

^tjmEventog  Star  of  Wednesday  JS; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

«"f.3S^  ""  **"  ^*^*^  «^' 

rft«a  tbe  WMWii^ton  E^ento,  star.  June 
19.  1988] 

TKB  WHT   or  THE  PttSIDBNT'B  TUP— UMEMT 
AXUANC,    MATIX.S    AI«,    A     cSS^I^ 

In  a  fvwdiqs 
tobcinBarop*.    A  eioad  w^i  on  in.  trt» 
Some  people  are  t^paf  he  aboaM^^' 

•»  ssytag  He  abonu  pottpcSTtoTt^S^ 
^^«»»»B2^ooQiUrtM  are  wlthoot 
*«»•  to  rim  ^mT  "  ""^  "  ■■  »wkw»nt 
Both  erlUdiM*.  tfe^>ite  the  mlmiun 
^mee  whiift  can  be  citad  la  tfarir  amM>« 
1^  «al  merit.     Look  fl«t  S^TSS 


and 


•iP^j2i2rt««Jks*  main.  Jt^STS 
i«i;^2'-*2lto  i..^  the  countiy  1^  JS 

Such  a  mesMige.  wb«i  the  XuRmoan  mom 

arnmjnt.  auil  wwit  the  PtJSea^J^oSS: 
wouM  mean  that  the  noSi^^,^^ 
reached  a  point  where  tt»sonl^^^ 
no  longer  counted.  That  messaM  i^^ 
£ea  ^^lU^eplcture  of^eSSHl  ^SSS 

2mOB.     Aw^>l  I*  ^HMiWI -  y*^^i^^^^  w 

JSfS JSf^li^*^    Prertden*t*SI5K?i 
doeer  to  the  truth  to  sajthSThs  Imm! 


i  Ell 

^1      I   .   I   .   I   .   I   .   I   .    H 


__^|i|iii'Sp«?l!ic 
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th*  rlgbt  to 
h«r*  baoniM 
the  erlali  la 


tlM 

•▼ir 


unforti  inataly 
Preilduit 


wtklte 


Impoitant 


-    Harry  TtumafL 
He  would 
run  away  frou  i 
tbe  Xuropean 
stbUlty  for 
legislation 
prepared  the 
meetlnci  wltlk 
with  groups 
crlsla. 
after  the 
brief  Journey, 

What  the 
putting  It  In 
erlsle  haa 
Ing  that  It 
Initiative  in 
long  conalderAd 
tional  Intereel. 
their  erltlelB^ 
know  their 
President 
racial  prOUeifi 
always  would 
estremlsts, 
change  In  th4 
up  Tlolent 
oommunlttee. 
to 

mtnaely 
President  has 
matters  too. 

That  Is  why 
are  urgent 
which  require 
particular  tlm^, 
guwrnmoiits 
dtiay  or 
unfortunate. 

The 
In  Suropa  will 
tragedy  of  tlu 
nuke  that 
him  If  he  did. 
walls  of  hatred 
In  America. 
.    nils  Is  no 
make  the 
strangers. 
dsep  truth 
Its  world 
and  e«|uallty 

Standing 
wall.  Prestdem 
ttiat  the 
a  symbol  of 
In  America  are 
•  tumbling  down 
able  strength 
leans  as  wen 
message,  and 
vnrest  Is  the 
It  Is  ths  epltai^ 

Prertdent 
.  to  make  a  visit 
of  hlsjoomey. 
thought.    Be 
»<iropeen 
and  btttemees 
his  peraonal 
tant  and 
a  few  urgent 
thealllanoe. 


tn  Burope  what  Is  happening 
he  hlmsslf  hss  grappled  with 
way  unliiHjwn  during  the 
of  .  Owlght    TIsenhower    and 

I  <^>en  to  censure  If  he  had 

the  challenge  and  had  treated 

trip  as  a  refuge  from  respon- 

most  extensive  dvll  rights 

submitted  to  Oongrees.     He 

way  for  those  propoeals   in 

leaden  of  both  partlee  and 

repreeentatlve  citizens.    The 

,  will  be  with  us  long 

has  returned  from  his 


ar  [ument 


a  Itlcs  are  really  saying,  without 

;rank  words.  Is  that  the  racial 

so  urgent  and  overmaster- 

a  veto  on  a  Presidential 

roreign  affairs  which  he   has 

to  be  essential  to  the  na- 

They  are  reluctant  to  state 

this   bluntly   because   they 

really  means  that  the 

become  the  hostage  of  the 

Undo*   this   argument   It 

be  poeslble  for  any  group  of 

or   colored,    to   force    a 

President's  ^ans  by  stirring 

dejaonstratlons  In  three  or  four 

This  prospect  is  repxignant 

racial  crisis  certainly  is  Im- 

and  very  urgent,  but  the 

to  deal  with  other  important 


Prssldei  f 


than 


nwwfu. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  completed, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  ajn., 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


he  Is  making  this  trip.    There 

tters  affecting  the  alliance 

Us  pereonsl  diplomacy  at  this 

and  he  has  agreed  with  the 

hat  have   invited  him   that 

t  would  be  unwise  and 


poe^nemeni 


most  Important  statement 

be  his  speech  on  the  sinister 

Berlin  wall.    He  could  not 

and  no  one  would  believe 

If  he  did  nothing  to  remove 

and  injustice  and  inferiority 


cpeap  experiment  in  trying  to 

Image  more  alluring  to 

It  Is  a  recognition  of  the 

America  can  only  validate 

by  poUdes  of  Justice 


Ami  rlcan 
Bather 
thiht 


wH  bin 


Oomi  sunlsts 


the  shadow  of  the  Berlin 

Kennedy  can  honestly  say 

have  buUt  a  wall  as 

tyranny,  but  free  men 

making  many  evil  walls  come 

In  tribute  to  the  unconquer- 

r  democracy.    Perhape  Amer- 

as  Kuropeans  will  hsed  his 

'rtU  team  at  last  that  racial 

qrles  of  progress  no  lees  than 

of  legallaed  Inferiority. 

never  at  Urst  Intended 

to  the  P(^w  an  esssntlal  part 

That  was  a  memorable  after- 

iharea  the  Judgment  of  his 

that  the  preeent  eoofuslon 

of  Buropean  politics  makes 

all  the  more  hnpor- 

If  he  cannot  spare 

to  mend  the  patches  in 

we  really  are  in  a  bad  way. 


Kemady 


fHenIs 


dl  >lomaey 
unav  ildable. 


ICODmC ATI  DN     OP     ORDER     FOR 
ADJOXnWlEENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

HUMP  IRE7. 


Mr 

Wish  toBodil  r 
tend  for  the 
antfl  Mfflfiday, 


Mr.  President.  I 

the  order  previously  en- 

i  djoomment  of  the  Senate 


LAKE  FRANCIS  CASE,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  247,  S. 
130. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  sUted  by  UUe. 

The  LtGiSLATivB  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  130) 
to  change  the  name  of  Fort  Randall 
Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
to  Lake  Francis  Case. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  130)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  and  Houae 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Fort  Randall  Reserroir  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  shall  be  known  as  Lake  Francis  Case 
in  honor  of  the  late  Senator  of  South 
Dakota,  who  was  so  very  Instrumental  In  the 
development  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
program.  Any  law,  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
reee?voir  is  referred  to  by  any  other  name 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such 
reservoir  by  the  name  of  Lake  Francis  Case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcou  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  266) .  esplaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tVMPOBE  or  THE  snx 
The  ptizpose  of  8.  130  is  to  deeignate  the 
reeervoir  farmed  by  the  Fort  RandaU  Dam  on 
the  ICasouri  Blver.  8.  Dak.,  as  Lake  Francis 
Case,  in  honor  of  the  late  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  any  law.  reguUUon.  document, 
or  record  of  the  United  Stotee  in  which  such 
reeervoir  is  referred  to  by  any  other  name 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such 
reeervoir  by  the  name  of  Lake  Francis  Case. 

GSNXEAL     STATKKSMT 

The  Fort  Randall  Dam  and  Reeervoir  was 
authorised  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1M4 
(Public  Law  534.  78th  Cong.)  as  a  unit  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin. 

The  Fort  BandaU  Dam  is  located  on  the 
Missouri  River  In  Charlee  Mix  and  Gregory 
Counties.  8.  Dak.,  82  miles  above  Yankton. 
8.  Dak..  162  miles  above  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
and  922  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
stream.  Hie  dam  is  a  rolled-earthfUl  struc- 
ture, about  2  milee  long,  vrlth  a  maximum 
height  of  185  feet.  The  reeervoir  win  have 
a  storage  capacity  of  8,100,000  acre-feet,  o* 
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which  a.300.(XX)  acre-feet  is  reeerved  for  flood 
control  and  the  remainder  for  multiple  uses. 
The  power  installation  consists  of  eight  units 
of  40.(X)0  kilowatts  capacity  each,  a  total  of 
320.000  kllowatto. 

The  reservoir  has  a  maxlmxun  surface  area 
of  118,000  acres,  and  an  area  of  about  100.000 
acres  at  normal  operating  pool  level.  It  ex- 
tends up  the  lOsBOxul  River  111  miles,  with 
a  shoreline  of  675  miles.  Construction  of 
the  project  was  Initiated  In  May  1948  and  Is 
essentially  complete,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
8194.900.000. 

The  Honorable  Francis  Case  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Janu- 
ary 3.  1937.  until  January  2,  1951,  and  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  January  3. 
1951,  until  his  death  on  June  22,  1962.  at 
the  age  of  85. 

While  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Senator  Case  served  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  from  1939  to  1951. 
In  the  Senate  he  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Armed  Services,  and 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. He  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Case-Wheeler  Water  Conservation  Act 
1937  and  1940;  "RenegotlaUons  of  Excess 
War  Fronts,  1942";  Joint  sponsor.  Govern- 
ment CorporaUons  Control  Act,  1945;  legis- 
lation for  weather  research,  cloud  modl- 
flcatlon,  desalination  of  water;  varloiis 
amendments  to  the  highway  legislation;  and 
many  measures  relating  to  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  our  Nation. 

Francis  Case  was  a  studious,  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  He  was  a  valuable  and 
hard-working  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  He  was  a  leader  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  program, 
and  In  the  development  and  conservation  of 
the  natiiral  resources  of  onr  Nation.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  programs  for  weather  modi- 
fication research,  and  his  visions  of  the  grow. 
Ing  water  needs  and  the  poeslble  water  short- 
age brought  the  Federal  Government  Into 
research  in  conversion  of  salt  and  brackish 
water  for  human  consxmiptlon. 


CHANGE  OP  NAME  OF  MEMPHIS 
LOCK  AND  DAM  ON  TOMBIGBEE 
RIVER,  ALA. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
corisideration  of  Calendar  No.  248.  Sen- 
ate bill  453. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  (S.  453)  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tombig- 
bee  River  near  Allceville,  Ala.,  was  con- 
sidered, order  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  t^ssembUd.  That  the  Memphis 
lock  and  dam  near  AUoevUle.  Alabama,  on  the 
Tomblgbee  Blver  shaU  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  AUcevlUe  lock  and 
dam.  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
in  which  such  lock  and  dam  are  referred  to 
ehaU  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock  and  dam 
as  the  Allceville  lock  and  dam. 

B«r.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  state  what  the  new 
name  will  be? 

KCr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  have  that 
information  before  me;  at  the  moment. 
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I  do  not  have  available  a  ooiiy  of  the 

report.   Perhaps  we  should  pass  over  this 

biU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER    No;  I  do  not  wish 
to  object.    I  Inquire  mere^  as  a  matter 

of  interest. 

Mr.,  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said- 
Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Senator  from  Arisona. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcorb  an  excerpt 
'  from  the  committee  report,  which  now 
has  been  provided  to  me.  This  furnishes 
the  requested  information. 

Th»e  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  267)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  RBcotD,  as  follows: 

fOKPOOM  OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  453  is  to  change  the 
^t°i3*  Memphis  lock  and  dam  la  Se 
TOmbigbee  River,  Ala.,  authortoed  by  Se 
Blver  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  M  1946  (an 
8f*J36) ,  as  a  unit  in  the  ll^J^itiSt 

AllceviUe  lock  and  dam,  and  any  liw.  legu- 
latlon,    map.    document,    record,    or    otiUr 

f^^.*^  !?•  ^'»***»  ^^  ^  Which  «S 
lock  and  dam  is  referred  to  by  any  ot*S 
name,  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  sUch  tock  and 
dam  as  the  AllceviUe  lock  and  dam. 

OCNXSAL   8TATKICSNT 

TTie  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1048  author- 
™:  tT^^^^^y  to  connect  the  Ttimblgbee 
and  Tennessee  Rivers  from  the  DuooSua 
Pool  on  the  Tomblgbee  and  BlackwSrto! 
SSS'  5,I'^£  ">•  Kast  Fork  Of  the  ^ 
f^^«  Tf'  **»<*«y».  "d  YeUow  Creeks. 
for  253  muee  to  the  Pickwick  Pool  onlhe 

IfofK^T-  '^*  waterway  would  have  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  9  feet,  with  a  mini- 
mum bottom  width  of  170  feet  In  the  river 

cut.  with  10  locks,  each  with  inside  dimen. 
sionsofllObygOOfeet.    THe  Utest  cost  iSl 

Sfv^*!*"^*""**^-  NoconstrucU^fSds 
?SI*.^^  •PProprlated  for  the  ntoi«rt 
^t^^°Sr^  "*'  .uthorlzed  chS?!L' 
the  Tomblgbee  River,  including  the  Oalnes- 

HllSiil'"'**'**  '*^  "**  **"""•  ''^^ 

The  M^phls  lock  and  dam  will  be  located 

00   the   Tomblgbee   River   about   96^Ues 

above  Demopou.  and  SlO  mUe.  above  mSS? 

Mbnam  about  30  miles  to  the  Columbus  lock 
^,^^  "^  Columbus.  Miss.  n^TdS 
would  be  a  concrete-gravity  structure  with 
a^t  gates  and  a  lock  lio  feet  wldeby  ioo 
feet  long,  having  a  lift  of  about  45  feet 

wZSL..'*I"*2^  Tennessee.-nmibigbee 
^^^^^  deecribed  in  House  Docuii«nt 
488,  79th  Congress.  The  Memphis  lock  imd 
i'^J'  •  ~»»«*«to  'or  the  a«hnSr£S 

^htoJ'f'  '*,!??**^  ^  "*•  P~J««t  document 
Which  wouw  have  been  located  about  5  mllei^ 

^iSr.?*JS*"P^''  °^  •»*••  •»«»  "^^  '« 
rt^^f^"^***  **"  ***•  '*'«'  »•»•"'»  miles 
downstream  from  the  Cochrane  Dam  site 

u  ^  *li^  of  Allceville,  Pickens  County,  Ala 
ta  located  about  10  mUes  southesst  of  thi 
^posed  Memphis  Dam  site.    IthsTawmS! 
latlon  Of  about  3  JOO,  Is  the  largest  toE?S 
the  area  and  wUl  be  the  center^consSiS 

^^ny  years  ago.  when  the  Tomblgbee 
iTnnf  ^  »*▼*«•»»»•.  there  was  a  stSmboS 
^nmng  at  the  site  of  Memphis,  a smsS«m- 
munlty  on  the  river.  With  the^Sw^S 
ment  of  navlgaUon  on  the  t^L^^SS^ 
of  periodic  Hoods,  the  community  ofM^S! 
Phia  lus  since  been  abandoned  ^pt£ 
^«|2»  rwal  residences  and  a  v^'LS 
country  store.     The  onoe  prominent  com. 
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u  ^«L,**J*°^*~^****  *»'  «•**»*  '««c«»  and 
^J^  7^J^^  *••  *^*°"  only  to  the  older  reel- 
f.'^i°  V^  *****"*y  *^«  »«»•  of  Memphis 
laoonf  luing  to  the  younger  generation  who 

f f**".!S!i^  **  Whether  there  U  any  oonneo- 
Uon  between  the  former  community  and  the 
great  city  of  Memphis,  l^nn.  J-  ~«  «• 

The  residents  of  Allceville  and  Pickens 
County  request  that  the  name  of  Memphis 
ra  and  dam  be  changed  to  Allceville  lock 
and  dam.  since  AUoevUle  is  prominenUy  es- 
tablished as  a  west  Alabama  city,  and  is  near 
the  pn^xwed  lock  and  dam 
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The  committee  beUeves  it  desirable  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Memphis  lock  and 
dam  to  AUoevUle  lock  and  dam,  to  more 
accurately  describe  its  location,  to  carry  the 
name  of  the  largest  nearby  town,  and  to  re- 
move the  existing  confusion  relative  to  a 
former  local  community.  Enactment  of 
S.  453  is  recommended. 


DWORSHAK  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 
IDAHO 
lb.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  249,  Sen- 
ate bill  850. 

bill  (S.  850)  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  the  Dworshak  Dam  and 
Reservoir  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
rafrowftd  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Bruces  Bddy 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Idaho,  a  unit  in  the 
oompr^ensive  plan  of  develofHnent  of  the 
0>lumbU  River  Basin,  authSrteed  by  Se 
Flood  Control  Acts  of  1968  and  1988.  shaU 

n^ifv  •??  ^**^  •^  designated  as  the 
Dworshak  Dam  and  Beeenroir,  in  honor  of 
the  Ute  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  was  a 
champion  of  full  development  of  our  Na- 
t^s  water  reeources  and  a  patient  and 
persevering  promoter  of  this  project.  Any 
law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  in  which  sxlch  dW«S^2! 
ervoir  are  designated  or  referred  to  under 

Sli'^.^i  ^'**  ^^y  ^^^  •"*»  Beservolr 
ahal  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such 

.^  JS**  "^"^oir  by  the  name  of  Dwor- 
shak  Dam  and  Beservolr. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
Sr  L^~"*,"*  e«c«n>t  from  the  report 
(No.  268) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
Dill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 
as  follows: 

'^'^'''OSX   OF  THX   BUX 

r,«IIi*  J^^?*2!.  of  8.  880  Is  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Bewrvolr 
Idaho,  a  unit  in  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  of  the  ColumbU  Blver  BMln 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  ArtTS 
1958  and  1982.  to  the  Dworshak  Dam  ai2 
Keeervolr.  in  honor  of  the  late  Senator 
Henry  c.  Dworshak,  of  Idaho,  and  any  law 
"«ulatton,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 

referred  to  under  the  name  of  Bruoes  Bddv 
Dw^and  Beservolr.  tiiaU  be  hekuS  ^? 
rtdered  to  refer  to  such  dam  and  reeervoir 
by  the  name  of  Dwo«hak  Dam  and  bStSt 


above  ita  Junction  with  the  Clearwater  Blver 
'^•"Ofonno.  Idaho,  and  about  S8  mUes  ^It 
of  Lewlston.  Idaho.    Hie  dam  wUl  be  Toon- 

8^  feet  long.  The  reservoir  wUl  have  a 
S^f^^  ^capacity  of  8,453,000  acre-feet. 

^!^  2J*°**^  control,  and  for  at-slte  and 
downstream  power  generation.  The  nwer- 
volr  would  extend  about  53  mUee  into  a 
rureed   and   reUtlvely  Uiaccesslble   Umber- 

ISS;/^"****!?  P*"™**  opportumtles  for 
rafting  logs  and  recreational  development 
^i!^,£??!Sr  tortallatlon  would  con^  <rf 
JJ«*,i~'9«>-.k"ow.tt  units.  wiuTl^itJ: 
mate  Uistallatton  of  800.000  kUowatts 
Prepanjtton    Of    detaUed    plans    for    the 

sS  V,«V^  1**°**  Control  Act  of  1M»  (72 
Stat.  315)    and  construction  of  the  project 

SSlt?J8^li?)."*'  "*^  °°"*'°'^^  °' 
Henry  c.  Dworshak  was  bom  in  Duluth 

JSSi^H^^J'^L*''  ^^-  =•  a^vedln  the' 
Army  during  World  War  I.  and  in  the  Hou»e 
^  Bepmentatlves  from  January  3.  1989  to 
Novembw  6.  1M8.  and  in  theaei^ate  faom 
November  8.  1948.  to  January  1    IMO    s^ 

jS^S'S^  L*'  ''*''  "-^^  ^^th'S 
July  28. 1982.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  PubUc  Works  during  the  82d  Con- 
greas. 

witlT  ^*!S"  "^  "*•  ^'<«»»^«^  on-Publlc 
Worts.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  An- 
propriatlons.  Senator  Dworshak  maintained 
a  constant  interest  in  the  fuU  development 
Of  the  water  resources  of  Idaho  and  our  Na- 

«Sli?**  .*"  *°  ^^  advocate  and  worked 
ttrrtesely  in  securing  authorisation  and  ap- 
g«!^ttons  for  the  Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and 

oomaiTKx  VIEWS 
^The  committee  recognises  the  many  valu- 
able contributions  made  by  the  late  Senator 
Henry  c  Dworshak  toward  the  S^Z^t 
r?f  »*^«on  of  the  natural  resrn^^ 
«»e  Natkm.  it  beUeves  that  naming  the 
Bnio«  Mdy  Dam  and  Beeervoir^SrSLaSJ 
O^rorshak.  who  so  ably  served  Idaho  and  the 
Nation  to  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States 
would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  his  SWt 
•ervlce  and  his  etforts  toward  the  prSect 
and  to  the  total  devetopment  of  thTSS 
resources  of  the  Coliunbla  Blver  Basin. 


LAKE  SHARPE.  S.  DAK. 


worth  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  Blver  IM  mUes 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
S?^«  ^  the  Senate  proceed  tothecon- 
bW  m.**''        ^^^^'^  No.  250.  8^ 

The  motion  was  acreed  to;  and  the  blU 
(S.  131)  to  change  the  name  of  the  Blc 
Bend  Reservoir  in  the  State  ot  South 
D;^  to  I*ke  Sharpe  was  oomddeied. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows:  *         '• 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
SepresenUtives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Blc 
SSf  2ft[!SJL*"  ***•  ■**^  ^'^  *~«>  DakotI 
i^it^''^^^''*90tadh»eaanatms 
Lake  Sharpe  In  booor  of  ic  Q.  Sharps  ths 
Uta  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  who  was  m 
vwy  lnstrum«ital  to  ths  dsrslopmant  of  the 
Mi»oun Blver Basto prograaT  Anylaw  iS! 
2Jtto^  docum«it.  oTrSS^  oftts  5J2d 
Statss  to  Which  such  lessrvolr  Is  rvferrsd  to 
^[•ny  other  name  ShaU  bs  hrtd  and  eonsld 

wad  to  rstor  to  sodi  reswToir  hv  the  MAiaa  <i# 
Lake  Sharpe.  — ~  — r  oy  »•  bmi,  of 
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intlieRsoou  va 
(Na  SfB).  a  plaining 


June  20 


ordered  ti 

M  follows: 


Til*  pMipOM 

MaMofMg 
M.  Q-'aHup*.  a  . 

nOCHll  of  tlM 


o  Lata 


lalted 


•rvolrbyUi* 


Blc  Bend  Dwa 
thaOorpaof 


win  oosialst  of 
Tba  jHoJeet 
Control  Act 
But.  8«7).m"« 
benalve  plan  for 
powsln  the 
mated  cost  !• 
OUttetad  on  tke 

IQ 


•ppovatl 


IClMjurl 


ttttmigh  iMe.   ]to 


btfoca 
aumttous  tlaaa. 
lilMCMiri  RlTcr 
mcmbor  of 
THnatlont. 
•mor.  work 
Dun.  theflr«t__ 
aet  In  tlia  Stata. 


variow 
Dorlx  f 


Tka 

ckaaga  tlta 

to  Laka  etuav*i 
ot  Sontb 

Itor 
tt  to 

that  this 

ot  taittreatad 
loeai  eltlaais 
nwnt  ai  8.  ISI  Is 


Staa 
an<! 


FRAMCIB  EL 
Mr. 

10O99  UmU  tbe 
eonaidenttan  or 
bOlSMT. 

"Anc  notioii 
bin  <BJl.  836T) 
CxttSL  Dun  on 
tbe  ftaads  & 


Ur.  President.  I 

eaaaxt  to  hare  printed 

ezoexpt  irom  the  report 

the  purposee  ot 


ROBERT  8.  KERR  LOCK  AND  DAM 
AND  RB8BBV(MR, 


no  ohjeetion,  the  eaeeipt 
be  printed  In  the  Rkoks, 


OW  THS  aiLI. 

8.  lai  la  to  ekaage  tha 


).  in  koDor  ot 
ot  South  Da- 


autas  In  vhloh  such 
to  hy  any  othsraams  or 
bahald  toiafer  to  the 
ofLakaShaipe. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PrealdeDt.  I 
more  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  eon- 
siden^on  of  Cmlrmlar  No.  254.  Bouse 
Joint  Resolution  82. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Joint  reeotutlon  (H.J.  Res.  82)  to  efaance 
the  name  of  Short  Moontatn  loek  and 
dam  and  reesimli  to  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa to  Robert  8.  Kerr  lock  and  dam 
and  reservoir  was  eonsldered.  ordered  to 
a  third' reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


under  eonstmctlon  by 
~  oa  the  MlsBOuH  RlTer 
8.  Dak..  1,083  mUea 
31  mUea  npetream  ftom 
Dak.,  and  In  the  npatraam 
1  taodan  naaei  luir.    Hie  «f«»n 
■rttkflU  straettue  aboot  100 
feet  long.    The  reaer- 
•hoot  8S  miles  upsUeam. 
or  apprealniately  eo.OOO 
of  1.900.000  acre-feet,  ot 
tset  would  ko  rescsied 
and  the  rsmatadar  for  navl. 
•Bd  davekipaBaat  of 
The  power  installation 
light  68.000-kllowatt  units, 
authoriasd  by  the  nood 
Deoembar  23.  1M4  (58 
ittrt  or  the  general  eonpre- 
lood  control  and  other  pur- 
'  BlTer  Basin.    The  esU- 
'XMO.    Construction  was 
project  In  September  1900.., 
se?eral  tenas 
ot  South  Ikftota,  and 
yssrs  1948 
one  of  the  8Ute% 
9t  the  Missouri  Blver 
During  hla  years  or  advo- 
"  of  the  Missouri  Blver.  ha 


mi  Jar 


aa  chairman  oT  the 
Committee,  and  sa  a 
rlvar  davaIfl|Haent  orga- 
tha  period  he  was  Oor- 
utsd  on  Fort  Randall 
rlTer  construction  proj- 
Be  died  Jianuary  33,  1982. 


It  deslraMe   to 

or  the  Big  Bend  ffisrii  luti 

Jn  honor  of  a  ftormer  Gor- 

^^kote.  an  ardent  adrooate 

reclamation,  who  worked 

or  the  MlasouH  River 

by  the 

lor 

•ad  loeal  _, ^ 

^  orgsiHtutious.  and  enaet- 
r  "'■'"'MiMffuKwt. 


WALTER  DAM,  PA. 

Mr.  Pteaident.  I 
finite  proceed  to  the 
Calendar  Mb.  ass.  Howe 


^u  agreed  to;  and  the 
'>  to  designate  the  Bear 
t  le  Lehltfi  Btver.  Pa.,  aa 
T  Tatter  Dnn  wag  eonsid- 
ti>  »  third  readtaig.  was 
read  the  third  ttaiae.  and  passed. 


HAP  HAWKINS  LAKE,  MONT. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  '^'T"iar  No  255  Sen- 
ate bill  142. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  biU 
(S.  142)  to  designate  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  water  Impounded  by  the 
Clark  Canyon  Dam  in  the  State  of 
Montena  as  Hap  Hawkins  lAke  was 
considered^  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  tWrd  reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eaaetag  by  the  Senate  mnd  House 
o/  Sepretetmtivee  o/  the  United  Statee  of 
America  iu  Congress  •ssembled.  That  the 
lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  impounded 
by  the  Clark  Canyon  Dam,  constructed  in 
tte  State  of  Montana  on  the  Beaverhead 
River  (Bsat  Bench  unit,  Missouri  River  baaln 
project),  shall  hsrsafter  be  known  as  Hap 
Etowklna  I^.aod  any  law,  regulation,  doc- 
wnent.  or  record  of  the  United  Stetes  in 
Which  such  laka  la  designated  or  referred  to 
■ksllbe  held  to  refer  to  such  lake  under  and 
by  the  name  or  Si^  Hawkins  Lake. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed 
to  the  Rkjobb  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  274),  esplatoing  the  purposes  of 
the  bin. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkou. 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSS 

JHe  purpoae  of  S.  142  U  to  designate  the 
lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  Impounded 
»T  the  Clark  Osnyon  Dam,  eonstmcted  on 
Uie  Beaverhead  River  (Bast  Bench  unit. 
^ssouri  River  Basin  project).  Montana,  as 
Hap  Hawkins  Lake,  and  any  law.  regulatkm. 
document,  or  raoord  of  the  United  States 
In  ^ilch  such  hike  is  designated  or  referred 
to  by  any  other  name  shaU  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  lake  under  and  by  the  name  of  Han 
Hawkins  Lake.  '^ 

^BfWMAX.  arATncsirr 
The  Clark  Omyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  is 
under  construction  on  the  Beaverhead  River 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  in  southwestern 
Mbntana.  The  Clark  Canyon  Dam  will  be  an 
•arthllll  structure  135  feet  high,  and  will 
create  a  reservoir  with  a  storage  capad^ 
or  381.000  acre-feet.  It  Is  the  principal  fea- 
ture or  the  East  Bench  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  pro|ect.  The  reservoir  will  fur- 
nish irrigation  water  to  about  SO,0OQ  scree 
or  land.  Almost  half  of  this  land  la  now 
•emiarld.  and  tho  remainder  is  In  need  of  a 
supplemental  supply  oT  water.  The  develop- 
ment^rin  also  provide  Important  flood  con- 
tool,  TCOTeatkm,  and  fish  and  wlldUfe  bene- 


*^^^ii***  ■*P  H*^»W«»  was  among  the  first 
to  reeognlaa  the  haportanoe  of  the  East 
^•°*nunit  to  the  economic  future  of  the 
Beavethaad  Valley  region,  and  was  inetru- 
maatel  in  securing  local  support  and  con- 
struction funds  for  Initiating  construction 
of  the  unit.  From  the  time  of  his  return 
'f^  active  duty  in  World  War  1  untU  his 
[•••^  ^••*k.  Hap  Hawkina  had  been  a  prom- 
"*"^^«  '***'■**  Oonnty  banker  as  weU  as 
•*  ardsnt  pronsotsr  of  natural  reaouroe  oon- 
MTvatlon.  In  ^to  of  failing  health,  he  de- 
Toted  the  final  years  of  his  life  in  working 
for  reclamation  development.  On  October  1 
1981,  only  8  months  before  his  death,  he 
served  as  master  or  ceremonies  at  the 
ground-breaking  arerclses  for  the  Clark  Can- 
yon Dam.  On  that  occarton  he  was  preeented 
with  the  CoaswvaUon  Award  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

COMHITTCS  VZBWS 

The  coounittee  was  advised  that  this  legis- 
lation haa  the  approval  of  local  and  Bute 
odlclaU,  local  dtiaens.  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. It  beUevea  it  Attlng  that  thia  reser- 
voir be  named  for  an  outstanding  pioneer 
dtiaen  of  tho  area  who  waa  so  acUve  and 
interested  In  the  development  of  our  natu- 
ral reeouroes.  and  in  supportii^  the  Clark 
Canyon  project.  Bnaetasent  of  8.  142  is  rec- 
ommended. 


O'MAHONEY  LAKE  AND  RECREA- 
TION AREA.  WYOMINO  AND 
UTAH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
mow  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  260,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  17. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution  (BJ.  Res.  17)  to  designate  the 
lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam, 
Utah,  and  the  recreation  area  oontigiious 
to  sndi  lake  In  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Utah  as  OMahoney  Lake  and  Rec- 
reation Area,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendmento  on  page 
1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "Utah",  to  strike 
out  "and  the  recreation  area  contiguous 
to  such  lake";  on  page  2.  line  2,  after  the 
word  "as",  to  strike  out  "the  "OMahoney 
Lake  and  Recreation  Area*  -  and  insert 
-  Xake  OMahoney' ";  and  »t  the  begin- 
ning of  line  8.  to  strike  out  "Any  law, 
regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  hi  which  such  lake  and 
recreation  area  are  designated  or  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
lake  and  recreation  area  under  and  by 
the  name  of  the  'O'Mahoney  Lake  and 
Recreation  Area'."  and  insert  "Any  law, 
regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  hi  whl<di  such  lake  is 
designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held 
to  refer  to  such  lake  under  and  by  the 
name  of  lAke  OMahoney'.";  so  as  to 
make  the  Joint  resolution  read: 

R*9ot9ed  by  the  Senste  and  House  of  Itepre- 
aentmttvea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Conffreu  assembled.  That  the  lake  to  be 
ftjrmed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the 
Jtotog  Gorge  Dam.  mah.  in  the  SUtes  of 
wycmlng  and  Utah.  Shan  hereafter  be 
kJMjwn  as  "Lake  OMkhoney"  in  honor  of  the 
late  Jooepfa  C.  OHfahoney.  a  XTnited  States 
Swiator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  whose 
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foresight  and  threless  efforts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  natural  resouross  of  the 
West  so  greatiy  benefited  the  entire  western 
area  or  the  United  Statee.  Any  Uw,  regula- 
tion, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
Statea  la  which  such  Uke  Is  designated  or 
refmred  to  ahall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
lake  under  and  by  the  name  of  "Lake 
O'Mahoney".  ^^ 

The  amendmento  were  agreed  to. 

Vie  joint  resoluticm.  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  thhrd  read- 
ing, read  the  thhd  time,  and  passed. 
,  The  title  was  ammded,  so  as  to  read* 
"Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  lake 
to  be  formed  by  the  waters  impounded 
by  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam,  Utah,  in 
the  Stetes  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  as 
Lake  O'Mahoney." 
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ADJOURNMENT    TO     MONDAY,     AT 
11  AM. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  i  move  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  altered 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  a.m.,  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  4  nUnutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
altered,  until  Monday,  June  24  1963  at 
11  o'clock  am. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  noadnatton  confirmed  by 
the  Sttiate  June  20, 1963 : 

UjB.  OOASr  OVAIB 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  thi^  rank 
indicated  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouar^;/ 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 

Donald  C.  Greeunan   John  T.  McKffan 

Lloyd  B.  Lam«-  Robert  M.  Wood 

Joseph  K.  SharUag,  Jr.  TTiamas  N.  Sullivan 

Robert  A.  IngalU «*"v~t 

Paid  D.  BusseU 

Lsroy  O.  Knunm 

Jack  W.  Lewla 

Robert  J.  Finan 

Terry  L.  Lucas 

Robert  A.  Burt 

Ian  S.  CnUckshank 

Michael  R.  Johnson 

Roderick  T.  Bdwards, 

Jr. 
Allen  J.  Taylor 
Charles  W.  Craycrof  t 
Barry  B.  Obedin 
NealF.  Berbert 
Kenneth  M.  Rappolt 
rndarUik  P.  Kanes 
Bobert  J.  Cheney,  Jr. 
Oarald  P.  Corooran 
Bobert  A.  Crelghton 


iiaoi 


David  B.  Freeee,  Jr. 
William  B.  Allen 
Predertck  M.  Casciano 
Robert  A.  Glnn 
Robert  E.  Isherwood 
David  S.  Smith 
Richard  R.  Kuhn 
WUliam  J.  Walsh 
Ralph  E.  Oiffln 
Joeeph  B.  Blackett,  Jr. 
John  B.  ^iroat 
James  O.  Williams 
Ronald  P.  Bunter 
Alfred  D.  Utara 
Eugene  J.  Bickey,  Jr. 
Carl  B.  Kunkel,  Jr. 
■dwln  J.  R<dand,  Jr. 
Jcrtm  A.  Schmidt 
Richard  W.  Zins 
John  B.  McCarthy 


SSS  T.  Troutman  joeeph  B.  Goodwin  III 
Biehard  B.  Baas  Mertin  G.  Nygren 

John  B.  Bay  Wesley  G.  Davis.  Jr 


James  D.  Partln 
Jerome  M.  Myers 
Michael  P.  Maurice 
Bvif^  D.  WlUiams 
James  W.  Baugen 
Manuel  Joeephs.  Jr. 
Michael  B.  Dunn 
WUllam  B.  BaU.  Jr. 
Donald  P.  Jenkins 
Robert  O.  Williams 
PauIK.  Binkley 
Paul  B.  Lewis 
James  P.  Butler 
Merrill  C.  Louks 
Paul  A.  J.  Martino 
Donald  A.  Naplee 
Michael  P.  Munkasey 
David  P.  Cunningham 
WUliam  B.  Bayes,  Jr. 
Michael  A.  Duke 
Leon  B.  Beaudln 
Lawrence  A.  Kldd 
Lloyd  C.  Burger 
Daniel  P.  Bobeck 
James  B.  Parent 
Jermne  P.  Poley 
WUliam  B.  Bcker,  Jr. 
Bugene  M.  KeUy 
Theodore  B.  Purcdl 
Carl  M.  Brothers 
Alan  P.  MUler 
Kenneth  C.  Cutler 
Roberts.  Batee 
Gerald  P.  Botchkiss 
Bailey  M.  Geeslin 
WUliam  B.  Neal 
Charles  B.  King.  Jr. 
John  N.  Paigle 


Jcdm  B.  BUI 
WlUiam  B.  U>yr.  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Long 
Jan  D.  Long 
Dou^aa  A.  Blousek 
Richard  O.  Buttrtck 
James  B.  Margsson,  Jr. 
Donald  B.  Cssey 
John  P.  Otranto.  Jr. 
O0<vge  P.  Ireland 
Oary  P.  Oroeby 
Walter  T.  Leland 
George  B.  Mortte  m 
William  C.  Park  m 
RonaM  C.  Plckt^p 
Bandolph  DeKroney 
David  L.  Parr 
Thomas  B.  Irish  Jr 
Byle  A.  Shaw 
Jamee  V.  Sayefa 
David  B.  Claneagllnl 

ThcHnas  T.  Lawrence. 
Jr. 

William  J.  Campbell 

John  K.  Wlthwspoon. 

Jr. 
WiUlam  J.  Bcker 
Wayne  E.  B«itfro 
P^sderick  A.  BUI 
Angus  MfBimwin 
Clifford  G.  ^Mman, 

Jr. 

Clrsfory  A.  Pentagton 
Oary  J.  Boyle 
Keith  P.  Pensom 
George  B.  Pedc  m 
Leo  B.  Sehowengerdt.  ^ 
Jr.  / 
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or 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 


EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


IN  TBB  BOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIYBS 

Thursday,  June  29, 1983 
Mr   8ILKR.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  for 
civil righte.   dvilmeans cttlaaiship and 
I  am  for  dtiaenship  rii^to  fM- all  Amer- 
icans.  We  must  not  and  would  not  turn 
back  the  clock.    The  colored  people  are 
now  attttiding  all  public  schools  down  in 
my  part  of  the  country.    And  so  far  as 
I  am  ooncemed,  they  may  come  to  my 
church  and  I  have  seen  some  of  them  do 
so  or  they  may  join  my  church  with  my 
vote  supporting  them.   On  several  oeea- 
sions  I  have  spoken  in  theh-  churches 
when  they  have  invited  me  to  come. 
They  fought  for  our  country.   They  pay 
taxes  to  support  our  Oovemment.   They 
are   entitled    to   go   to   tax-suKwrted 
schools,    tax-supported    libraries,    tax- 
supported  parks  and  golf  courses.    And 
certainly  Christianity  requhes  courtesy, 
civility,  compassion,  decency,  and  Und- 
ness  for  aU  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily one  toward  another,  regardless  of 
race  or  color. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  being 
told  by  the  Kennedy  administration  that 
we  should  enact  a  law  under  the  guise 
of  civil  righte  to  deelare  practically  all 


business  enterprises,  big  and  little,  as 
component  parte  of  interstete  commerce 
so  that  the  Attorney  General.  Robert 
Kennedy,  will  have  authority  to  compel 
any  privately  owned  bushiess  to  sur- 
render ite  freedom  and  do  exactly  what 
big  government  thinks  should  be  done 
under  a  given  set  of  circumstances.  Now 
I  am  against  that  proposal  "with  all  four 
feet  off  the  ground." 

If  a  privately  owned  bushiess  wante  to 
r;ju«e  my  own  self  any  service  of  any 
kind,  whether  a  hahicut  or  a  hamburger 
or  a  bed  for  the  night,  that  business  en- 
terprise ought  to  have  that  right.  If 
the  bushiess  does  not  like  my  appear- 
ance or  my  manner  of  speech  or  my  per- 

iSSlS*f;  ?*^.YP*^  "freedom's  holy 
Ught'  it  should  have  a  perfect  right  to 
deeUne  ne  and  to  refnie  my  moo!^. 

Like  Thomas  Jefferson,  I  am  against 
the  ^erdse  of  tyranny  over  manUnd 
And  I  am  agahist  destroyhig  the  free- 
dom of  privately  owned  bushiess  hi  order 
to  meet  all  the  whhns  of  every  orga- 
nised group  that  says  we  need  an  abso- 
lute government  up  in  Washington  so 
as  to  tell  us  how  and  why  and  where  to 
run  our  privately  owned  bushiess  that 

we  have  bought  with  our  blood  and  sweat 
and  teU  and  tears.  -«»aweat 

The  oourte  have  aheady,  hi  my  way  of 
thln^.  reached  the  pohit  of  complete 
absurdity  in  construing  nearly  all  voca- 
tions and  commercial  acttvities  on  earth 
•■  *  P^  ^  interstete  oommeree.  This 
has  been  done  by  pn«>onente  of  big  cov- 
emment  who  wish  to  make  it  ev^  b^. 


ger.  Autocracy  does  not  always  take 
tne  form  of  a  crowned  head  ivon  a 
OTuit.  Sometfanee  you  may  even  ftaid 
it  to  a  plutocracy  here  on  the  Potomac 
Or  you  may  bet  your  best  Barlow  knife 
that  It  could  bounce  up  hi  some  big 
^JJMBjwgr  or  even  hi  a  VsdenU  ooun 
calUng  itself  an  aim  of  Oovemment. 

oiL/aM'  ^^  A*>n**»  lincoto  who 
it  ^„7S;JLl*°T  "^**"  *°  °"^  «»-«^« 

It  not  for  themselves  and,  under  a  Just  God 
cannot  long  retain  it.  ^^' 

rJ^il  '•S:.*^-  *«*«•.  tt»k  we  Should 
not  deny  this  same  deahed  freedom  to 
any  privately  owned  bastoesa.^Stetti2 
big  or  Uttle,  to  operato\rtSto  thsSS 
of  ite  own  discretion  and  aceotdinirto 
PrevaiUng  law  x»ther  t^  t^^^^uS  to 
toe  dlrtatonhip  of  big  goiSSSSf  ,S 
to  Washtogton  a  thousand  miles  mw 
from  Joe  Doakee'  front  door  or  the  «K 
'«!f*«*^  of  »Mne  Private  bushiess  enter- 
Prise  back  to  the  htoteriands  of  AtoSi 
When  the  Lord  was  here  on  earth  He 
interfered  with  private  bushiess  opera- 
ttons  only  one  thne  and  that  was  when 

theee  operations  were  betog  conducted  to 
the  sacred  prectocte  of  the  temple  itself 
rather  than  to  privately  owned  stalls  out 
to  the  market  place.  On  that  parttcuUr 
ooofcsion.  He  made  a  whip  and  drove  all 
of  them  out  of  the  temple.  Butonotber 
ocM^ons.  it  seems  that  people  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  free  rfyrffts 
wlthto  the  discretion  of  their  <w»»^iy,YtTss 
even  though  this  policy  did  produce  a 
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ve  should  always  have 
am  in  the  legal  eonduet 
ovned  hiirtiwas     This 
1  Amerlcanlam  and  I  am 
on  this  and  abide  by  it 
peanut  stand  In  Amer- 
Iton,  then  we  are  no 
those  tmf ortunate  peo- 
and  liberties  are  com- 
and  governed  from 
Xlovemment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  peopte"* 
o  the  people  on  Pennsjrl- 
Washington  but  rather 
lialn  Street  out  in  some 
jt  OS  hope  and  trust  that 
of  our  Ooveznment  will 
oat  mmnng  yie  pec^e 
g  the  bic  eats  and  bu- 
in  Washington. 


I  oil 
let 


f  .|C^IUites 


EXTBMBIi  UK  OP  RBIiARKS 

HON.  CHAltLESLWELTNER 

2KTHKBOU8]  OT  BKPRE8ENTATZVES 

Thmrsd  ly,  June  20,  Iff  J 

ICr.  WELTHSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prasidsnt  has  <  divond  his  message  on 
dvn  rights,  am  the  Congress  win  now 
consider  it. 

Demonstratioi  ts  and  violence  haidly 
make  a  proper  I  ackground  for  the  calm 
deliberation  th^t  sound  kcislation  de- 

therefore.  tt^tt  we 
prindples, 

this  issue  from  the 

clamor  of  Urn  s(  reels. 


Plnt^we 
thatths 
is  still  tiM 


lUft 


onee  again  admowledge 
B  Court  decision  of  19M 
B(  the  land.    It  is  the 


iMr.aaditwifflnmainthelaw.  Aecord- 
ingly,  we  must  recognize  that  an  gov- 
mmaita].  or  pdUiclF  supported  or  con- 
tndled  farntties  must  be  made  avaUable 
to  an  citizens.    J 

Second,  the  3  4th  and  15th  amend- 
menta,  ferged  m  Om  bloodshed  of  a  een- 

gmna^emmm  extend  to  every  citizen. 
Mte-  can  tlisrs  t  e  any  jnstUlcatioa  for 
witMioMtngor  4  nylnc  any  of  the  i^thte 
loo  nroonds  of  race  or  color, 
thd  right  to  vote  must  be 
to  all  ]  lersons.  wtthoot  regard 
to  eotar.  who  ec  a  qaaXUj  under  fairly 
"'mis.  Those  who 
sidiCerfUge.  or  in- 

do  Bothinc  bat   nvtto  federaDy  aver- 
vised  votlnc  prm  edures.    Ukilem  Jivttoe 

be  done  at  the  001  rthouse,  it  win  be  done 
attheCapitoL  -««»« 

Third,  there  nnsains  the  questioa  of 
fahpUy  on  the  I  art  of  privately  owned 
Mcfflties  serving  the  public  Is  it  fair 
^t  some  Amerii  ans  are  admitted,  and 
othOB  turned  awir?  Is  it  fair  that  some 
ABim»Ds  are  wi  loomed  cm  one  side  of 
a  stare,  and  rcje  !ted  on  the  othert  If 
weae^faitpiaj.  hen  we  most  acknowl- 
edge dwlit  is  ]a<  kii«  here.     ■'*™^ 


Is  the  remedy  found  in  a  public  ac- 
commodations law  of  nationwide  appli- 
cation?   Such  a  law  would  say  to  pro- 
prietors throughout  the  Nation:    •'You 
may  no  longer  select  your  own  customers, 
but  must  serve  aU  who  come."    Is  it 
right  to  so  restrict  every  American  busi- 
nessman In  the  operation  of  his  own 
business?    Is  it  right  that  every  Ameri- 
can's Inwsta^^^be  so  regulated?    Is  It 
righ^fhat  evtfy  Alnerican  proprietor  no 
long^  may  serve  whom  he  chooses— 
that  choice  be  wise  or  foolish, 
worthy  lor  q>iteful?    I  think  not    I  do 
not  thln^  that  prudence  dictates  such  a 
mandating  rule  as  the  national  public 
accommodations  proposal,  and  I  cannot 
support  it 

Those  communities  which  have  en- 
acted similar  laws  have  done  so  on  the 
basis  of   k)cal   sentiment   and   desire. 
Any  such  decision  should  be  made  locally 
not  natlanally. 

The  problem  of  fairplay  must  be 
solved,  but  a  national  law  is  no  solution. 
Atlanta  is  trying  to  find  its  own  answers. 
Answers  win  be  found  elsewhere  when 
community  leaders  speak  out— and  when 
au  citizens  exercise  a  fun  measure  of 
patience,  compassion,  and  respect  for 
order. 

Our  Nation  can  overcome  its  prob- 
lems—but we  must  solve  them,  not  ignore 
them.  Long  term  solutions  are  stm  to 
be  foimd,  not  in  hastily  passed  stotutes 
but  in  a  f uU  and  fair  opportunity  for 
every  American  to  attend  a  good  school 
to  earn  a  good  income,  and  to  achieve 
fuU  development  of  his  own  talents  and 
ablUties. 

Be  assured  that  after  the  last  demon- 
sfautor  has  gone  home;  after  the  last 
denunciation  has  been  made;  after  the 
last  bffl  has  been  signed  Into  law— the 
problems  of  providing  opportunities  for 
Jobs,  housing,  education,  and  a  fuU  life 
win  yet  remain. 

If  the  only  legacy  of  this  trying  hour 
is  bitterness  and  frustraUon,  an  Ameri» 
cans,  white  and  Negro,  win  be  the  losers. 
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citizens  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. Tlie  Soviet  Uhion  trted  to  Impose 
ite  own  way  of  life  upon  the  Battle  peo- 
ples, and  when  these  elforte  met  with 
resistance,  thousands  who  wer«  opposed 
to  the  Soviet  experiment  were  suhiected 
to  exile,  deportetion,  execution,  and  im- 
prisonment What  started  as  a  program 
of  bringing  schools,  government,  trans- 
portation, and  banks  under  Soviet  con- 
trol ended  with  plans  to  tranqdant 
wholesale  aU  the  Baltic  peoples  into 
Russia. 

Ihe  deportations  reached  their  peaks 
?J?f^  •  *~***^  period  starting  June  14. 
1J41    During  these  few  days,  thousands 
of  Uthuanians,  Latvians,  and  Etonians 
were  arrested  and  deported  to  the  in- 
terior of  Russia.     This  crime  against 
humanity  was  not  accepted  without  re- 
sistonoe.    Rcvolte  fomented  by  under- 
ground groups  occurred  in  several  ciUes 
a  radio  stotion  was  seized  in  Lithuania' 
and,  as  the  rebellion  spread,  a  Lithu- 
anian insurgent  government  was  set  up. 
But  Uie  sman  Baltic  Stetes  could  not 
withstand  the  brute  force  exerted  by 
their  mammouth  neighbors  to  the  east 
and  west  who  were  determined  to  sup- 
press the  Baltic  Stetes  and  exploit  them 
in  every  maimer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltic  States.  Uke  aU 
countries  under  Communist  rule,  belong 
properly  to  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions. The  ideals  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence remain  aUve  in  the  men 
women,  and  children  of  Lithuania  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia.  As  we  recaU  the  hor- 
rors of  the  mass  deporteUons  which  oc- 
curred 22  yean  ago  today,  we  firmly  vow 
to  leave  the  lamp  of  liberty  Ughted  for 
an  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 


Dcportaliras  ia  tbe  Baltic  States 

EXTENSION  OF  RSlifARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 


or  xrw  Tosx 

m  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RSPBBSENTATIVES 

Thurtdaw.  June  2$.  1943 

Mr.MROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
14  marks  the  22d  anniversary  of  the 
deportati<m  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
lAtrians,  and  Bstonians  to  the  toterior 
of  R^a.  TWs  outrage  against  hu- 
manity occurred  exactly  1  year  after 
the  incorporaUon  of  the  Baltic  Stetes 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  fltttaig  that 
ttie  Members  of  this  Rouse  take  note  of 
Hiis  solemn  occasion. 

After  the  Baltie  Stetes  were  forced  to 
J^the  Soviet  Uhion  In  1940  under 
wwrare  of  Ruaslan  troops,  a  reign  of 
tcnpr  was  unleashed  on  the  peaceful 


Foreif.  Aid  Prapaa  Knast  Flop  in 
History,  Says  Passnan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20. 1963 

Mr^  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
meased  to  hisert  In  the  OoMoansmi  al 
Rkcobo  an  article  written  by  the  gentte- 
man  f rom  Louisiana.  Otto  B.  PsssKAir 

ISJ?  ^^J!^S^^^  recently,  together 
with  an  editor's  note,  in  the  Tlmes- 
Pl»yune  of  New  Orieans.  La.,  as  weU  as 
other  newspapers. 

As  the  editor's  note  indicates,  the  gen- 
tlanan  from  Louisiana  {Ifir.  Passm am] 
is  the  best  qualifled  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  write  and  speak  on  this  subject 
tor  he  is  the  veteran  chafanan  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
m!?iH  JS^  directly  with  the  annual 
multi-bmion-donar  appropriations  for 
the  foreign  handout  program. 

It  is  safe  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Fassm  Av^  knowledge  of  this 
subject  and  his  tenacity,  together  with 
the  support  that  has  been  given  him  by 
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some  members  of  his  subcommittee  as 
weU  as  the  f  uU  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have 
been  saved  hundreds  of  tnun^ng  gf  ^q]. 
lars  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
washed  down  the  drain  by  the  free- 
wheeling spenders. 
The  article  foUows: 

POBEIOH      AlB      PbOCSAM      BMGBT      PLOT      IN 

HnroBT,  Sats  PAasacAw 
(EorroB's  Non.— RepresenUtlTe  Otto  Pasb- 
MAif,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana.  U  the  roramoat 
congreaBlonal  critic  of  VS.  foreign  ntmltfnco 
expendlturee.  Ab  the  9-year  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriation*  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  a  IS-year  member  at 
the  full  committee.  RepresentaUve  Pabbkam 
has  assembled  a  huge  fund  <rf  facts  on  for- 
eign aid.  In  this  article  especially  written 
for  Advance  News  Service,  Mr.  Paosman  gives 
his  views  on  the  effecUveness  of  the  pro- 
gram.) *^ 

(By  Hon.  Orro  E.  Passmak.  of  Louisiana) 
Washinoton.— After  aU  these  years  oS 
pouring  out  America's  wealth  and  resources 
to  countries  aU  over  the  world  through  for- 
eign aid.  the  vast  scope  of  this  immensely 
*^  K?^'®*.  program— much,  if  not  moat,  of 
which,  Indlaputably.  has  been,  and  la^  m 
conceived,  badly  executed,  unrealistic  and 
enormously  wasteful— stUl  U  not  geni^raUv 
understood  by  the  public.  So  It  is  WnOy 
Important  that  every  citizen  should  toke  a 
closer  and  more  careful  loc*  at  It. 

Foreign  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  has  cost  the  United  States  more  than  S120 
billion  (including  assistance  through  inter- 
national    organlzaUons.     oversea     mllitarv 
construction,  and  interest  on  the  money  we 
have  borrowed  to  give  away).    And  baslcaUy 
falling  to  accomplish  its  intended  objectives 
It  has  been  the  greatest  foreign-poUcy  flop 
in  history.    The  evidence  in  support  of  this 
assertion   U   avaUable    in   abundance    and 
needs  only  to  be  examined  and  analyst 

Ot  the  aggregate  amount  ot  our  aid  §100 
bilUon.  in  round  flgnres.  has  been  glvMi  out 
on  a  unilateral  basis,  going  into  111  foreign 
nation*  and  entitles,  including  CommuniBt 
Communist-leaning,  and  ao-caUed  neutraUst 
countrlee  alike.  In  addition  to  this,  indirect 
aid  has  been  extended  by  the  United  Stetes 
through  capital  Investmente.  exceeding  S6  i 
bUllon  in  five  different  international  fln«i- 
cUl  institution*,  which  have,  in  turn,  dis- 
blUlSl  '*^*»°**  totaling  more  than  $7.6 

OX71I.AT  USTBD 
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mala,  the  Congo  (WopoldvIUe) ,  Ghana.  Ire- 
Um^  Ecuador,   Weat   Berlin. '  latSS:' S 

TUrty-three  more  ooontrle*  (and  entities) 
have  reoetred  total  sum*  ranging  tmn  $100 
million  down  to  $10  million  each,  and  25  oth- 
ers have  each  received  up  to  a*  much  as  $10 
muiion. 

TaSNO  VPWAXD 

But.  even  so.  after  all  this  money  and  aU 
these  years-and  despite  the  seriously  dam- 
aging  drain  the  program  Is  making  on  our 

^"^^Jr**"*  *"'''*  '**  expanding  forelai 
aid  continues  upward,  rather  than  headlnr 
downward.  ° 

ThlB  year,  for  example,  the  United  States 
Is  giving  economic  aid  to  at  least  73  coun- 

SS'.-H*?***,  **^f».  ®°"****  *»*»•  fantastic 
though  It  is.  military  assistence  to  70  coun- 

^«L.^  program  not  only  is  uncon- 
troued.  but  it  is  uncontroUable;  and  it  is 
imperative,  in  our  own  national  Interest,  that 
It  be  drasttcaUy  curteiled  and  tightly  ad- 
ministered.  /  «« 

Substantially  as  a  result  of  our  aid.  over 
t^  past  10  years  U.S.  gold  reserves  have 
been  reduced  from  more  than  $23  billion  to 
iws  than  $16  blUlon  and.  while  this  has 
been  going  on,  foreign  "free-world"  coun- 
^«!,*i!l,^^5J"****~**  ^^^^  short-term 
wSuS:*'**  ftom  les.  than  $li  bUlion  to 

to  contrast,  the  United  States  is  strugging 
""^r  I^^  ^'^•^  <*  •  borrowed-Xief 
?^"1«,?*^*  "^  ^^^  bUUon-whlch  is  some 
$%  bUllon  more  than  the  combined  pubUc 
debts  of  au  the  other  ua  countries  of  the 

^^u^""^'  °,»  *°P  °'  "^*'  ^^  statutory 
obligations  calling  for  the  payout  of  money 
ror  aerrlce*  previously  rendered  amountlni 
to  approxtoaately  $746  bUllon.  The  two.  to: 
gether.  make  a  real  obUgation  for  our  Govern- 
ment ah-eady  in  exiatence  amounting  to  the 
tooomprehensible    sum    of    $i    trimon,    61 

DOLLASS  OO  ODT 
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.  Jf^«;^««  of  oar  unUateral  aid  amounting 
to  a  total  Of  more  than  $27j8  bUllon.  New- 
thelMs.  tiieir  aid  to  others  haTnot  bSS^f 
the  giveaway  type.  ^^  °' 

BBMB  CIVS  caanrB 
The  Sino-Soviet  bloc  ha*  also  extended 
-ome  a^U  for  goods  and  s«^  """"tSS 
countries,  on  a  relatively  limited  scale  ThL 
total  for  Uiese  auUxort^ftion.  to  STs  ySj 
^r^  1962  1*  report«l  at  $6.1  ^onf  ?S 

been^provided.    And  none  of  it  was  put  out 

All  of  these  Soviet  dealings  have,  in  fact 
involved  either  banker-tyStoans  a^St- 
awe  barter  deal*.  The' SovtotT  "v££Sfy 
expect  repaynMnt  in  needed  usable  eo^ 
and  hard  cash  and.  coneequenuTa-eJTth! 
c^mti«  crf  tiie  vsTK^^Tlie..  ti'w^STtS? 
«tond  credito  according  to  tiielr  ablUtrto 
pay. 

™  ^  ^  °***"'  ****»**•  ^*  8lw  our  aid  awav 
outright- or  cloak  Uie  gifto  in  tiie^uli^ 
loan^  most  of  which  are  complSJly^n?^ 
•aey  have  a  40-year  period  for  repaLeSt 
a  10-year  period  of  gnwibef  ore  tiiVvSSimt 

^T^T^  ^:^  «P»y*«8  anmiiTat  S 
and  then  at  tiie  rate  of  1  percent  a  vmt 
on  the  principal.  wiOi  no  Inter'Stchari  u!- 

Of  1  percent  a  year  is  imposed) 

B^t  that  1*  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  our 
"o-«Uled  loans,  another  revealing  part  be- 
S?,.*^,!f  Whatever  repaymentTSigf  poH 

Sitf2^^^H**"*  "•  P"*  '^^  »*«*  into 

^     ^"^^^  program  for  further  "loans  ~ 

When,  I  wonder.  wUl  the  American  tax- 

f!^J^^,!!^y  awaken  to  tiie  ^aSJg 

J^  !^^  forelgn-aid  foUles-and  O^^a 


®^.„''"»y  1.  1»«.  our  country  has  put 
$44.7  billion  of  direct  aid  Into  Eurooe  «2l^ 

!nf^?^  ^  •?**  ^""^  ^^'  <^-8  billion 
into  Latin  America.  $1.8  bUlion  into  Africa 

^i  SS  '^J'i^"^  another  $4  bllUon  on  a 
non-regional  basis. 

«,^*?J^"*^°,  countries  have  each  received 
more  than  $l  billion  of  this  aid    ranelnK 

bUli^  for  Norway-witii.  in  descending  or- 
der  as  to  amounts,  other  redplente  in  this 
^tegory  being  tiie  United  Ktagdai,  itS^ 
Korea.  West  Germany.  ChinTTTniiwani    in 

B    .5f°!L  '^"So^ovla.  Belgtum-LuxembouTB 
BrazU.  Pjklatan.  tiie  PhUi>plne..lSSn?^: 
dochina.  Iran,  and  Austria  «*'«"".  *« 

Denmark  to  mora  than  $100  million  to  Pan- 
ama. wUh  Uie  otiier  recipients  iTlSiwS^ 

St  ^^..^^  ^'^^'  Mexico.  tSSS? 
ChUe.  hidooeala.  Armntlna.  UAR  t9^^\' 

Poland  ^ZZ  a^^  SSLS^ 

rocoo.  Jordan,  Cambodia,  Tunisia,  Vene^ela, 


yJ^^,^'  ****  "  y«*"  we  have  had  a 
baUnce  of  payments  deficit  in  every  year  but 
one.  wltti  tiie  total  of  dollara^Sg^^t  S 

^ing  $24.3  bUlion.  And.  ta^dSjtion  to 
that  alarming  fact,  which  is  attributable  in 

£S!L^!5^^*°.  '2**«"  •*•*•  <>«•  favorable 
balance  of  trade  is  steadUy  dwindling,  as  the 

peutive  in  world  markets. 

Many  of  the  proponente  of  our  forelni- 
^d  program  point  to  tiie  fact  tiiat  it  amouS* 
to  but  a  reUtively  small  peitsentage  of  ovw 
groe.  rational  product,  l^e  I  do  nS 
r^ard  ttite  as  a  vaUd  argument  for  tills  type 
£  noiT'Sf  i^^  "pending,  it  is  weU  for^ 
to  note  that  of  our  $664  bililon  ONP  last 
year.  $137  billion  of  it  was  repreeentod  by 
taxes  at  Oie  various  levels  of  goVSnmS. 

Furthermore,  if,  for  example,  the  1940  price 
tags  were  placed  on  our  19M  output  o?^ 
and  services  our  GNP  last  year  would  have 

St.  '^^Ij^''^  *^  »»*»l»<».  and  not  $664 
bliuon  Today*  dollar  1*  worth  only  about 
44  cents  as  compared  to  the  doUar  in  IMO 
when  o^  foreign  aid  wa*  started  prior  to 
World  War  n.  and  the  program  sln«  tiien 
fiT^  •»•«»»  algniflcant  factor  in  this  slashing 
through  inflation,  of  56  cent,  from  the^fj 
lar-s  purchasing  power. 

United  States,   is  actually  giving  awav  its 
wealth,  through  foreign  aW  ^  ^ 

an^^!!?**  ^  ^^"^  *^^«  extended  assist- 
ance   of    $1.4    and    $8.1     billion     i«mee. 

S^LSif"^  ^  "^^"^  rormerTJinlJ? ^ 

anda  few  ottier.  are  providing  some  foreign 
aaslstanoe  in  smaU  amount*.  But  theae  fl«« 
countrie.  named  have  been  ^^^ 


New  Scarce*  of  Nalritiou  FoodttafFf 

EXTENSION  OP  REBilARKS 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

0*  MAa*Acnoaaii» 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1963 

nJf'i:f^!^'^^^^^'  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  the 
world  faces  today  is  that  ofhui^     M- 

i?ni?^*  ^'  ^  ^°^  ^"^  »  Snfvechia- 
lenge  to  mankind,  with  the  great  in- 

^S^^  population  the  world  will  have 
toproduoe  more  than  eight  times  the 
proent  worid  food  supply  m  SOySrs 

However,  science  is  making  ereat 
strides  toward  locating  and  producing 
n«w  sources  of  nutriUous  foodstuS 
We  in  Massachusetts  are  parUcularly  in- 
terested in  the  progress  being  made  In 
the  development  of  a  proteln-rlch  pow- 
der produced  from  whole  fish— popularly 
known  as  flsh  flour.  These  relaUvely 
untouched  fishery  resources,  if  wisely 
mjmjjed.  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
aUevlaUng  the  age-old  problem  of  hun- 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  mort  In- 
terested in  the  developments  in  this  field. 

Siy?'^  ?***  OongreM  on  this  subject 
be  printed  In  the  RKJotB.       "^'^"'^^ 
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There  being 
were  ordered  ti 
tta  follows: 


no  objection,  the  remarks 
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broad  •pectnim 
M  U  rapresenta 
retarj  of  what 
ment  of  natxira 
opportunity  for 
oils   groups; 
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In  many  of  tl 
I    note    s   sabtl» 
change.    For  on 
Industries  as  oil 
I  find  more  and 
tlons  denote  a 
ehial  self-lnteree 
tlon  of  how. 
world,  manage, 
enhance  and 
For  everywhere 
Ing  that  science 
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shod  over  the 
world  Uvable. 

For  this  reasor , 
makers;  an  oil 
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rangelands,    or 
wrenching 

When  Olffcnxl 
century  coined 
was  relating  It 
the  forests.    A  l 
tbe   past   against 
boonty,  but  they 
Ing  of  poets. 

Kven  the  voice 
heeded.     You  wll 
the  Smithsonian 
letter  from  a 
National   Academ 
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photos  depicting 
part:  "They  were 
preeeivlng  some 
of  the  grandeur  _ 
the  Mississippi  Vat  ey 

Tne  letter  eoni 
been  taken  none 
magnificent  trees 
will  be  standing 
TXiday  almost  a 
conservation 
not  mere  preeeiva 
new  techniques 
plosion  and  provi<^ 
open  qMces  and 
and  productive 
supplies  of  food 
Recently  the 
in    its    rejMrt    on 
■erved:  "Science 
a  new  role, 
aid  to  reaouroe 
M«n  as  charting 
avenue  of  solution 
To  meet  one  of 
challenges,  the  , 
the  hungry,  we 
Aided  by  men  of 
to  pliunb  that  70 
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roTOlf.  D.C..  JuNS  8,  196S 
pleasure  to  meet  such  a 
of  natural  reeource  Interest 
In  this  Congress.    As  Sec- 
eflreet  is  America's  depart- 
reeources.  I  have  had  the 
years  of  meeting  with  varl- 
that  reflect  the 
's  activities. 
•■•  cross-country  meetings. 
».    If    occasionally    minute, 
the  leadership  level  of  such 
coal,  timber,  and  fisheries 
more  men  whoee  conversa- 
1  movement  away  from  paro- 
Into  the  more  urgent  ques- 
this  Nation,  this 
and  at  the  same  time 
our  natural  reeources. 
t  3day  men  are  slowly  realiz- 
and  economic  drives  are  a 
guided  can  run  rough- 
elements  that  make  the 
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fishermen  become  treaty- 
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and  more  tlmbermen 

dmiude  the  mountainside. 
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nature's  laws  and  pollute 

off  the  mountainside  for 
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qtherwise    provide    another 

of  our  environment. 
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_   to  preservation  of 
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of  the  scientist  went  un- 

find  among  the  files  of 

Institution  today  a  quiet 

list  and  member  of  the 

of  Sciences,   written  In 

looompanled  by  a  series  of 

n  Pllnols  forest,  reads  In 

made  with  the  object  of 

rtcord.  suffldently  reliable. 

'  the  primitive  forest  of 

concluded  sadly:   "They  have 

too  soon,  for  few  of  the 

1  epresented  In  these  views 

few  years  hence." 

!«tury  later,  the  greatest 

of  our  generation  is 

It  is  the  creation  of 

meet  the  population  ez- 
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«4«PO*led  streams,  clean  air 
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we  have  set  forth 
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As  President  Kennedy  observed  recently: 
To  meet  the  vast  needs  of  an  expanded 
population,  the  bounty  of  the  aea  must  be 
made  more  available.  Within  2  decades,  our 
own  Nation  will  require  over  a  miUion  more 
tons  of  seafood  than  we  now  harvest." 

The  world  plctvu-e  is  increasingly  grim  and 
"Mrd  Boyd  Orr.  former  director  of  the  UJ» 
ypod  and  Agricultural  Organization,  and 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  states  that  within 
80  years  the  world  must  produce  more  than 
8  times  the  present  world  food  supply. 

Today,  we  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior are  meeting  this  challenge  in  a  multi- 
front  drive  to  raise  tials  Nation's  harvest  from 
the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time,  pass  along  to 
the  free  world,  our  scientific  findings  in  this 
field. 

The  fisheries  research  programs  now  un- 
derway number  Into  the  hundreds  How- 
ever, one  above  aU  others  shines  as  a  beacon 
of  hope  for  the  80  percent  of  the  world's 
population  today  receiving  insufficient  daily 
protein  diet,  which  is  a  rather  dainty  way  of 
describing  splrlt-sapplng  hunger  that  for 
millions  annually  is  an  epitaph. 

This  project.  In  which  our  scientists  in  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  have  with 
limited  resoxirces.  virtually  led  the  world  in 
research,  envisions  the  creation  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  fish  protein  concentrate. 

This  product  is  made  from  a  whole  fish  re- 
duced to  a  protein-rich  powder  easUy  added 
to  cereals  or  other  basic  foodstufis  By 
utilizing  the  unharvested  fish  of  UJ3.  waters 
alone,  it  can  provide  supplemental  animal 
protein  for  1  blUion  people  for  300  days  at 
the  cost  of  less  than  one-half  cent  per  person 
per  day.  *^     ^ 

The  value  of  fish  as  a  protein  supplement 
has  been  recognized  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  The  problem  has  been  one  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Harvesting  fish  is  of  only  limited  value  if 
weight.  susceptibiUty  to  spoilage,  or  trans- 
portation costs  preclude  shipping  from 
coastal  areas  into  the  interior,  where  there 
often  is  a  dense  concentration  of  population 
Tlila  is  a  baffling  problem.  It  must  be  solved 
before  fishery  products  make  their  fuU  con- 
tribution toward  solution  of  the  overaU 
world  food  problem. 

Fish  protein  ooncentrate,  however,  would 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  weight,  spoU- 
age,  and  high  costs  of  distribution  that  are 
common  to  many  other  products.  FPC  Is 
nutritious,  adaptable  to  many  diets,  and 
easily  packaged  in  various  sizes.  It  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  wise  resource  use 

We  beUeve  that  this  food  supplement,  the 
intrinsic  nutritional  value  of  which  is  al- 
ready well  established,  can  eventually  be  ob- 
tained by  any  one  of  a  number  of  different 
processing  methods  and  in  a  variety  of  forms 
ranging  from  a  white,  bland-tasting  powder 
to  a  dark,  flavorful  paste.  Further,  it  can  be 
manufactured  from  fish  species  not  now 
used  as  food.  We  are  convinced  that  we  are 
at  the  threshold  of  a  new  and  important 
marine  food  Industry  which,  if  it  can  be 
helped  safely  over  the  first  difficult  stages  of 
development,  will  assume  a  position  of  major 
importance  both  here  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

Today,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
even  off  our  own  coasts,  vast  and  sometimes 
unassessed  fishery  resources,  capable  of  be- 
ing converted  into  fish  protein  concentrate 
are  stUl  available.  If  we  are  to  aUeviate 
the  world's  hunger  and  malnutrition  these 
resources  must  be  used  to  supplement  the 
crops  from  the  land.  It  seems  obvious  that 
tneee  relatively  untouched  resources  of  the 
sea  constitute  the  last  unexplolted.  readUy 
available  source  of  animal  protein.  Wisely 
managed,  this  large  renewable  reeource  wUl 
contribute  importantly  toward  solution  of 


the  very  problenas  under  consideration  at 
-this  Congress. 

.t,'?,i*w"*P**^"^'y  significant  that  fish  and 

^  ^r..?!^''^'^^  **"•  ^^^^  *J"»"*y  protein 
^f  ^2.  •'.^  •  supplement  in  the  food 
rtl^  i^  throughout  tiie  world  who  now 
?™  ?•  °l  "'^"■"y-  largely  on  diets  of  land 
crops  such  as  cereals  and  vegetables 

Much  of  the  world's  hunger,  ranging  from 
acute  extreme  starvation  t^  chronS,  maig" 
on  V  Of  tt^  deficiencies,   is  a  problem   not 

The    most    serious    among    the    causes    of 

fnd''u^h,^°H**if'."**°"'^"°°'  frequently 
induced  by  a  deficiency  of  the  right  kind  of 

f,^f  *°f'."'°^'  *°  '*^*'  "^at  c'^nnot  be  syn- 
«hn?  ,H  J*^  ^^  *'"™*°  organism,  and  hence 
oroSfn,^  ~^  '^•'y  ^*y-  ■"»•»•  essential 
S^^^r.r*°  ^.  "°'*  '•"'"y  '°"°*»'  1°  the 
^taSls  '"•  °°'^  *°   **"*   """«*  °' 

nnrtio^.***.*  ^•P'^'t^ent  of  the  Interior  are 
not  alone  In  our  research  and  development 
work  on  fish  protein  concentrate.  Otiier  na- 
tions, also  witii  both  economic  and  humani- 
tarian motivations,  are  similarly  active  But 
h^\?*P^'™*°''»  program.  recenUy  initiated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and 

l^Z.  ^7l?5  *°^  ^*«^  K«^'  ^  accorded  a 
high  priority.  President  Kennedy,  In  a  re- 
cent public  statement,  described  the  pro- 
gram as  vital  to  tills  Nation's  efforts  toward 

?olif  i^*°*  °'  mankind.  A  recent  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  report  agrees 

We  are  confident  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  produce  a  fish  protein  concenti-ate  con- 
taining 90  percent  of  high  quality  proteins 
at  a  cost  of  10  to  16  cents  per  pound  to  the 
consumer.  .  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
minimum  daUy  requirement  of  protein.  70 
pams.  could  be  supplied  through  fish  pro- 
tein concentiTite  at  a  cost  per  person  of 
about  2  cents  a  day.  «-       *' 

Because  a  project  of  this  potential  and 
universal  significance  must  be  a  cooperative 
effort  we  have  resolved  to  work  in  the  closest 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations,  and 
especially  the  specialized  agencies  to  whom 
much  credit  must  go  for  InltUting  and  stim- 
ulating new  efforts  in  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. 

While  the  Idea  of  manufacturing  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  is  not  new  the  time  has 
now  come  to  translate  that  idea  into  large- 
scale  production  of  a  product  that  holds  such 
great  promise  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
This  much  we  owe  to  oiuselves  and  to  our 
friends  throughout  the  world  who  look  to  us 
for  help  in  solving  their  hunger  problems 
The  day  may  never  come  when  hunger  wUl 
no  longer  stalk  the  earth.  Nevertheless  we 
must  not  cease  to  dedicate  our  coUective 
minds  and  energies  toward  the  attainment 
of  that  goal. 


A  Tribate  to  Eleanor  Rooseyelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   N«W   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  late  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  whose  loss 
the  world  shall  have  reason  to  mourn  for 
many  a  day  to  come. 

A  woman  of  intelligence,  of  vitality 
conscience,  and  good  humor,  she  brought 
percepUvlty,    excitement,   charity,    and 


1963 


pleasure  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact 

Never  choosing  to  run  for  political  of- 
fice herself,  she  nonetheless  was  all  her 
life  associated  with  poUtical  matters  and 
deeply  concerned  in  the  worldwide  strug- 
gle for  human  dignity,  a  struggle  hinging 
on  political  as  well  as  economic  and  so- 
cial considerations. 

As  the  niece  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  wife  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  she  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
political  fireworks  diulng  every  phase  of 
her  existence. 

While  still  a  young  woman,  she  joined 
the  board  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  and,  in  1924  as- 
sumed an  active  role  in  the  State  and 
national  committees  of  the  Democratic 
Party, 

She  continued  to  Increase  her  activity 
with  lectures,  parties,  and  speeches  in  the 
Interest  of  popular  poUUcal  enlighten- 
ment, education,  and  welfare.  In  1926 
she  was  associated  with  the  foundation 
of  the  Valkill  Shop,  a  nonprofit  furniture 
factory  in  Hyde  Park,  inaugurated  with 
the  object  of  employing  disabled  work- 
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ingmen.  She  also  served  for  a  time  as  di- 
rector and  teacher  at  a  private  school  for 
girls,  before  the  election  of  her  husband 
franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  to  the  office  of 
povemor  of  New  York  State,  established 
her  in  the  role  she  was  to  play  for  many 
years,  that  of  close  collaborator  and  un- 
official adviser  to  the  most  dynamic  do- 
lltical  leader  In  the  land. 

As  the  wife  of  a  Governor,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt was  busier  than  ever,  acquiring  and 
olsseminating  ideas.  She  became  a  di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
and  of  the  aty  Housing  Corp.  m  ad- 
dition, she  became  a  syndicated  news- 
paper columnist,  edited  a  magazine,  and 
judged  contests. 

In  1933  she  entered  the  White  House, 
in  company  with  her  husband,  and 
promptly  set  about  establishing  a  hun- 
dred delightful  traditions  of  her  own 
One  of  these«was  a  weekly  press  confer- 
ence with  the  ladles  of  the  press;  an- 
ouier  was  a  carefree,  informal  atmos- 
phere, involving  many  grandchildren 
and  a  large  number  of  galloping  puppy 
dogs.  The  White  House  had  never  ex- 
perienced such  a  commotion.  "We  caU 
It  a  hotel,"  Mrs.  Roosevelt  used  to  say 
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When  the  war  came  she  saw  her  f our 
sons  enter  the  service,  supported  the  war 
effort  through  her  newspaper  column 
assisted  in  many  wartime  fund-raising 
operations,  and  flew  to  England,  to  visit 
American  servicemen  overseas. 

Her  worldwide  reputation  grew  apace 
f  ^'^S^  that  of  any  American  woman 
in  history,  and  her  followers,  numbering 
in  the  millions,  came  to  regard  her  as 
they  well  might  regard  a  close  cousin 

Following  the  death  of  her  husband 
Ea^nor  Roosevelt  entered  a  new  phase 
of  her  career,  as  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
tean  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
Here  again,  as  in  aU  other  areas,  she 
excelled  while  at  the  same  time  making 
friends. 

At  the  close  of  her  career.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  was  just  as  vibrant,  just  as 
delightfid,  just  as  wonderful  as  ever. 
Her  departure  from  this  life  has  made 
the  rainbow  a  shade  less  brilliant,  per- 
haps—but her  memory,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  serve  to  lighten  the  path  for 
any  who  care  to  follow  In  her  f ootst^js— 
and  these,  we  can  rest  assured,  will  num- 
ber in  the  millions. 


SENATI 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood  of  aU  life  and  light,  whose  con- 
stant care  brings  the  gift  of  sweet  re- 
freshment in  sleep,  restoring  the  frayed 
edges  of  fevered  concern,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  today's  fresh  betoiing  and  for 
this  reverential  pause  before  the  pres- 
sures of  demanding  hours  lay  their  stem 
hands  upon  us. 

In  our  hearts  as  we  come  is  ttie  ear- 
nest prayer  for  ourselves  that  we  may  be 
empUed  of  all  ugly  prejudices  and  un- 
worthy motives  that  hinder  us  from  be- 
ing the  healing  channels  for  the  good 
Thou  dost  desire  and  will  for  our  com- 
mon humanity. 

DeUvCT  us.  we  beseech  Thee,  from  an 
easy  beUef  in  legislative  substitutes  for 
f^J!?^  character.  Grant  us  this  day 
light  to  guide  us,  courage  to  support  us, 
and  the  boundless  compassion  of  love 
to  unite  us. 

We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  Saviour  of  men.    Amen. 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  19.  1963,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  74)  for  the 
relief  of  certain  aliens. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  to  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.a651.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  period  during  which  responslbUl^  for 
the  placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent 
^  *^L  "J"*^**  "**  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
lUM  with  dependent  children  under  UUt  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  may  be  exercised 

•i«i«?Ji^**'  *^1fy  °"'«"  ^^  t^e  agency 
administering  such  aid  under  the  State  plan- 

H  Jl.  2827.  An  act  to  extend  untu  June  3o' 
196«,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  Imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty  on 
ground  chicory: 

HH.  4174.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1964.  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  *^ 

*y,^^\V.^^-  -^  »c*  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  reduction  of  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes.  .      *»  iw 


exercised  by  a  public  agency  other  than  the 
agency  administering  such  aid  under  the 
State  plan; 

iftS;^!?^'"  ^°  *«*  to  extend  untU  June  SO. 
1966,  the  suspension  of  du^  on  Imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In  dutv 
on  ground  chicory; 

H-^4174.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1964,  the  suspension  of 
duUes  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  ^ 

H^«791.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
theexlstlng  reduction  of  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
liEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  idAitsriKLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  can  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfikid.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  mizmtes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MaNsraLD.  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday 

June  20. 1963.  was  dispeosed  witti  '^^ 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
Messages  to  writing  flrom  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  foUowing  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  ttttes  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  Finance: 

H.B.28ai.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  period  during  which  reeponslblUty  for 
the  placement  and  foster  care  of  de- 
pendent  children,  under  the  program  of  aid 
?M  *SJ^  ^^  dependent  children  under 
tlUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  nu^bs 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dducsen.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

On  request  of  Mr.  DnuEsn.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  ^th  Benefits  and  Life  Insuranee 
or  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

A^^r.^^^  T"  •««»ori»«l  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


EXBc  rrrvE  session 

Mr.  MANBlTlELD.    Mr.  Pxwident.   I 


June  2U 


move  that  the  i  lenate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  e  leeuttve  buainen.  to  con- 
sider the  new  i  nxirt  nominations  on  the 
ExecuUve  Cale  idar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceed  ed  to  the  consideration 
of  exeeutiTe  bv  sineas. 


nation  of  Rear 
UjS.  Navy,  to 
Reports  in  the 


O 


EXECUTIVE  ;  fESSAOES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  ;  'RESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  mei  lages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  i  Itates  submitting  stmdry 
nominations,  ai  d  withdrawing  the  nomi 


Adm.  Morris  A.  Hlrsch. 

Director  of  Budget  and 

>ep«rtment  of  the  Navy ; 


which  nomina  ing  messages  were  re- 
ferred to  the   Appropriate  committees. 

(Fbr  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

Tbe  VICE  P]  tESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  co  nmlttees.  the  new  report 
nominations  or  the  Executive  Calendar 
win  be  stated. 


member  of  the 


ATOMIC  EN  SROY  COlOiilSSION 


.    Tbe  Chief  Cli  srk  read  the  nomination 
^  OmJd  F.  Ta  pe,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
*"  ■"      atomic  Energy  Commis- 


■lon  for  the  ra  udnder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  30.  1M6. 

The  VICE  PR  BSIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nc»  ilnatlon  is  oonflnned. 

Tlie  Chief  Cli  ric  read  the  nomination 
of  C»enn  T.  Sea  wrg,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission f or  a  t4  rm  of  5  years,  expiring 
June  30. 1968. 

The  VICE  PR  SSIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jectton.  the  non  ination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFICLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immedii  tely  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  le  nominations. 

The  VICE  PR  BSIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Pnsident  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


liEOISLi  ,TIVE 


MANSFIELD. 
S<nate: 


Mr. 

move  that  the 
eration  of 

The  motion 
Senate  resumed 
Islative  business. 


SESSION 

Bir.  President,  I 
resume  the  consid^ 
legislative  business. 

agreed  to;  and  the 
he  consideration  of  leg- 


TheVIC?E 
Senate  the  f  oUo^^lng 
letters,  which 


Rnan 

A  oommunlcatic  a 
th«  United   Stetei. 
I*opo— d  leglalatloa 
prove  tbe  qtuOlty 
and  to  expand 
tunltlee  In  t3ie 
lagfMpen):  to 
PttbUe  Welfare. 


"EXECUTIVE  4?OB«MUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

PRISIDENT] 


laid  before  the 
c<nnmunlcation  and 
I  we*e  referred  as  indicated: 
Lnan.  ltion  BBLAmro  to  Cim. 
I AMSJ  Job  OrvoBTVifinas 

ftom  the  President  of 

transmitting  drafts  of 

to  strengthen  and  im- 

of  vocational  education 

voi  atlonal  education  oppor- 

I<  atlon    (with   accompany- 

>  th^  Committee  on  Labor  and 


Rs'OBT  OK  Tnu  I  AoausHxim  Unokb  Ao- 
UCUI.TTTRAI.  Tbaob  Dsvslopmbmt  usm  As- 
aBTAMcs  Act  or  19M 
A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator 
foreign  Agricultural  Senrlce,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the' 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
slstence  Act  of  1964.  for  the  month  of  May 
19flS  (with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiue  and  PbreiBtry. 
Publication  or  Nones  or  Psoposxo  Disposi- 

TIOK  or  CXBTAZN  PKATHXBS  AND  DOWN 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to^be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approximately 
6.800,000  pounds  of  waterfowl  feathers  and 
down  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Bkpobt  on  Ezcbss  Costs  or  Mnjc  Pubchaso) 
BT  Naval  Supply  Cxntkb.  Noetolx.  Va. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Ctetes.  transmitting,  piusuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  excess  coste  of  milk 
purchased  by  the  Naval  Supply  Center,  Nor- 
folk. Va.,  for  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Stetlon 
Ouantanamp  Bay,  Cuba,  dated  June  ld«3 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

R«PO«T  ON  CXBTAIN  DXTICIENCns  IN  NXCOTIA- 

TioN  AND  Administration  or  Concxssion 

CONTBACTS  rOB  NATIONAL  PaBK  AXEAS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  certain  deficiencies  In 
the  negotiation  and  administration  of  con- 
cession contracte  for  National  Park  areas 
National  Park  Service.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  dated  June  19«3  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

R«w>rr    ON    Unnxcbssabt    Costs    Incubxxd 

BXCAUSB    THB    NaVT     FaILXD    TO     PxnCHASB 

LxASKD  Automatic  Data  Pbocbssino  Com- 

PONBNTS  OrrSBBD  AT  RXDUCXD  PbIC^ 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  coste  Incurred 
because  the  Navy  faUed  to  purchase  leased 
automatic  date  processing  componente  of- 
fered at  reduced   prices,  dated   June   1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
BSPOBT  ON   Installation   or   Unnk3ssabt 
Bquipmbnt  roB  Mbasuking   Consumption 
or   Elbctbxcttt    and   Gas    in    Low-Rbnt 

HOUSINO  PBOjaCTS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting,  purs\iant  to 
Uw.  a  report  on  the  Installation  and  un- 
necessary eqtiipment  for  measuring  con- 
sumption of  electricity  and  gas  In  low-rent 
housing  projecte.  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
dated  June  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

RATincATiON  or  Cbtadt   Convbtancxs   or 
Land  on  Cbow  Indian  Rxsxbvation 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  ^^  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  ratify  certain  convey- 
ances of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Ccanmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Ambndmbnt  or  Titlb  38.  Unitbd  Statm  Codb, 
To  Establish  Jubibdiction  and  Vbnub  roa 
Appbals  FkOM  Obdbbs  or  Intbbstatb  Com- 
taacK  CoMMnsiON  in  Judicial  lUrxBXNCB 
Cabbs 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 


amend  title  28.  United  Stetes  Code,  to  estob- 
Ush  Jurisdiction  and  venue  for  appeals  from 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  Judicial  reference  cases  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Ambndmbnt  or  Fboxbal  Emplotexs  Health 
BKNxrrrs  Act  op  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Beneflte  Act  of  1969  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows: 

Joint  Rbsolution  82,  A 
Joint  resolution  declaring  that  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  shall  participate  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  national  bell-ringing  ob- 
servance of  American  independence  on 
July  4,  1963 

Whereas  a  proposal  of  moxmting  impetus 
has  been  advanced  for  an  annual  nationwide, 
beU-ringing  celebration  to  take  place  slmxil- 
taneoiisly  at  the  hoxir  of  l  pjn..  central  day- 
light time,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  reminiscent 
of  the  Joyous  clangor  that  greeted  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence at  Philadelphia  in  1777;  and 

Whereas  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  the  most  noteworthy  event 
in  American  history  since  the  discovery  of 
the  American  continent  and  should  be  ob- 
served and  celebrated  with  concerted  en- 
thusiasm commensitfate  with  Ita  magnitude: 
and  the  simultaneous  ringing  of  bells  from 
churches,  government  buildings,  and  college 
campuses  throughout  the  land  would  be 
fitting  as  an  Impressive  reminder  of  the 
tremendous  import  of  the  event,  ite  glorious 
place  in  American  and  world  history,  and  ite 
lasting  Impact  upon  the  freedom  loving  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  and  of  the  entire  world- 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rtiolved  by  the  assembly  (t/ie  aenaU  con- 
curring). That  the  Leglslatiu*  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  declares  that  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin shall  Join  with  the  other  States  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  an  annual 
nationwide.  beU-rlnglng  celebration  to  take 
place  slmiutaneously  at  the  hour  of  l  pjn 
central  dayUght  time,  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence,  and 
calls  upon  all  civic  leaders  in  the  State  and 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  generaUy  to  participate 
in  such  celjlibration  and  to  cause  bells  from 
chiu-ches,  gbvemment  buildings,  and  college 
campuses  td  peal  across  the  land  on  the  des- 
ignated hour;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  properly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  Wisconsin 
Member  of  the  Congress,  each  House  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  "Let  Freedom  Ring,"  Box 
4140  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York  17 
N.Y.  ' 

ROBBBT  TaASB. 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Kbnnbth  B.  Pbichb, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Jack  B.  Olson. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

liAWBBNCB   P.   liABSBN. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate.  - 


PETITION 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  peUtion  of  Mary  Bendelari. 
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of  New  York,  N.Y..  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


OCX><IGRESSIQNAL  REOORD  —  SENATE 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
ivere  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1126.-A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  striking 
(rf  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Nevada  to 
statehood  (Rept.  No,  290) . 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ctirrency.  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.743.  A  bill  to  fximlsh  to  the  Padre 
Junlpero  Setra  280th  Anniversary  Association 
medals  In  commemoration  of  this  260th  an- 
niversary df  his  death  (Rept.  No.  291). 

By  Mr.  McINTTRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  628.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Dtotrict  of  Co- 
lumbia  Redevelopment  Act  of   1946    (Rent 

No.  292):  in.«=H«'- 

S.  996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Street  Read- 
justment Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
as  to  authorise  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  to  close  all  or  part  of  a 
street,  road,  highway,  ox  alley  In  accordance 
with  the  requiremente  of  an  approved  rede- 
velopment or  urban  renewal  plan,  without 
regard  to  the  notice  provisions  of  such  act. 
and  for  other  pxuposes  (Rept.  No.  298);  and 
H.R.  1937.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  known 
as  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  19.  1934,  and  the 
act  known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  October 
3.  1940  (Rept.  No.  294). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
5.  1938,  establishing  a  small  claims  and  con- 
ciliation branch  In  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  296): 

S.  490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2, 
1940,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  recording 
of  Hens  on  motor  vehicles  and  trailers  reg- 
istered In  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  an  alpha- 
betical file  on  such  Hens  be  maintained 
(Rept.  No.  296);  and 

HJl.  3637.  An  act  to  increase  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  municipal  court  toe  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  civil  acUons,  to  change 
the  names  of  the  court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  297). 

.w^lv**'-  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendmente: 
HJl.  4330.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  (Rept. 
No.  298).  *^ 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  Mr.  Biblx)  .  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  1401.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ac- 
quire^ TOnstruct,  operate,  and  regulate  a  pub- 
lic offstreet  parking  facility  (Rept.  No  a»9) 
♦w*^**'-  HARTKE  (for  Mr.  Bblb).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  amendment:  "*«"••. 

S.  1082.  A  blU  to  establish  in  the  Treasurv 
a  correctional  industries  fund  for  the  aov- 
ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  300) 
,^^r^  ^HABTKE  (for  Mr.  Biblb).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  ColiunblT 
with  amendmente:  *«*w"», 

«A«*??\^  **"  ***  amend  the  act  enUtled 

An  act  to  protide  for  the  annual  Inspection 

Of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia,"  approved    February    18.    19M.   as 
amended  (Bept.  No.  301):  and 

HJt.8081.  An  act  to  authMize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
?L/**^°'"^*^  across  a  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict Training  School  grounds  at  Laurel,  Md 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  302) .' 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1746.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  our- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  303). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJ.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  amending 
section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  broadened  eligibility 
presently  provided  for  mortgage  insurance 
thereunder  (Rept.  No.  304) 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STCXJKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
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stodcplle  inventories  as  of  April  1963     I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  RccotD,  together  with 
a  statement  by  me. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

f  ^w"*!*"**®^^  ^^^  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

PKDxaAL  Stockpile  Invxntobixs,  Apbil   i»63 

iwteoduction 

This  Is  the  41st  in  a  series  of  monthly 
reports  on  Federal  stockpUe  Inventories  It 
is  for  the  month  of  April  1963. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantlUes  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
in  thMe  stockpUes  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Bxpenditures  by  the  Oepartmente  of 
^culture.  Defense,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Interior,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  April  report  includes  for  the  first  time 
fni  T™*  ^^^«"*ortes  under  the  Department  of 
"»lJ»i*«rto«--    (See  table  6  and  appendix  ) 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  InventCH^es 
covered  In  this  report,  as  of  AprU  1    1983 
totaled  ♦13319,907.040,  and  as  S^Anrtl  S" 
1963,  they  totaled  •14^Wl.689"e?  a  SS  to-' 
crease  of  #461,752.122  durtng  tiie  mon?5 

Different  unite  of  measure  make  It  Im- 
poMlble  to  sununarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
SSfi??  2"^,  matertals  which  are  shown  in 
tablM  1,  2.  3,  4.  and  6,  but  the  cost  value 
fo'uoTs"*'  '""^"^  »>y  »«»Jor  category,  as 


^^,u,uary  of  cost  value  of  slackpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  cat<>Kory 


Strategic  and  critical  nuU^rials: 
Vational  stockpile.     . 
rK>ieiise  lYoduction  Act. 
Supplemental— barter. 


BeKinninxof 

month,  Apr.  1, 

1063 


End  of  mouth. 
Apr.  90,  ig63 


Total,  strategic  and  criticiU  materiaLo. 


Agricultural  commodities: 
Price  support  inventory. . 
Inventory  transferred  from  naUonalstockpiie 


(5, 8»,  486,  700 
1, 500. 803. 300 
1,310.489,021 


Net  ctiange 
during  month 


Total,  agricultural  commodities. 


Civil  defense  supplies  and  eqaipment- 

Clvll  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense 
'^^t'ii'^n^  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  He-allh.Edu- 


Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 


8,678,871,021 

4, 694. 511, 570 
127,659.288 


4,822,170.858 


>5. 848, 005, 200 
1.500,018.000 
1,327.  OSS,  SOS 


8.676.858,708 


5,154,440,016 
127.6fiS,a88 


-110, 483.  .VW 

+24.700 

+8.  445.  .SB 


-2.013.218 
+450,0918,366 


5.282,100.224 


34, 557,  503 
183, 866, 253 


Machine  tools: 

Defense  Product  ion  Act.. 
National  lndiistri:U  Reserve  .\<t 

Total,  machine  tools 

Helium 

Total,  all  inventories 


+450,038,366 


35.020,085 
184,878,436 


+  1,372,302 
+1,012,183 


Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustmente  diulng  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  commodl- 
Uesdellvered  to  permanent  storage  locaUons. 
together  with  certain  packaging,  processing 
upgrading,  et  cetera,  coste  as  carried  In  agen- 
cy inventory  accounte.  QuantlUes  are  stated 
in  the  designated  stockpUe  unit  of  meas- 
ure. 

The  appendix  to  this  report  Includes  pro- 
^Mft  descriptions  and  statutory  citations 
pertinent  to  each  stockpUe  inventory  within 
the  major  categories. 

The  StockpUe  inventories  covered  by  toe 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  f oUows 


Table  1:  strat^c  and  critical  materials 
hiventories  (aU  grades),  April  1963  (showing 
?/  ?^!^°V^^  °**  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  ex- 
cesses over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of 
quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  Inven- 
tories. AprU  1963  (showing  by  commodity  net 
changes  during  the  month  m  terms  of  cost 
value  and  quantity ) . 

Table  3:  ClvU  defense  suppUes  and  eauin- 
ment  inventories.  AprU  1963  (showing  bv 
!?]^?**  changes  durtng  the  month  in  ternu 
of  cost  value  and  quantity ) 

lo^**/!*.*!****?'"'  *~»"  inventories,  April 
the  month  m  terms  of  cost  value  i«i  qu«n? 
Table  6:    HeUum  inventories.  AprU   1963 
month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


U 


III      {I    {I    {I    {I    {I    { 


III!  II II II II II I 
I  II  I  II  II  II  II  II  I 
'.III  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

^>   II II II II II I 

•  ;■ 

'  ' 
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tn 
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n-^-^^°^„':^'ffl-:;^ars^^^^ 


tn 


Commodity 


rhromit«,  reihkctory  grade 

NatiomU  stockpile ^. 

Supplemental— barter '.'.'.'.'. 

Total 

Cobalt: 

Natiomil  stockpile. .  .. 
Defense  Production  Acti.. 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

C<demanlte: 

Supplemental— barter. 

C<4umblum: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental — barter 

Total.... 

Copper: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Aci. 
Supplemental — barter 


Total. 


Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 
National  stockpile 

Cordam  fibers,  sisal: 
National  stockpile 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile 

CryoUte: 

Defease  Production  Act 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 


Diamond,  industrial,  cnisbing  t>ort- 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter...!.  I"" 


Total. 


Diamond,  industrial,  stones: 
Natiooal  stockpile... 
Supplemental— barter 


Tottf. 


Diamond  tools: 

National  stockpile 

Featbers  and  down: 
National  stookpUe 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act.... 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Fluonpv,  metallurgical  grade: 
Nattonal  stockpile.. 
Supplemental— barter." 


Total. 


Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 


National  stockpOe 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


On^'«<.  natoral,  Madagascar,  crystal- 
National  stockpile..  . 
Supplemental— b«rter..r""ir"3"r 


Total 

Qraphito,  nataral.  oUier,  crystalline 
NatiiMial  stoc^pOe 

Hyosdne: 

National  itookpile 


See  f  MteotMi  at  end  •«  teMtk 
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1983 


rf^^XM^^'t»»5or«»rf^»T  *  »     _.^ 


imo 

Tabu  1 

termuofeoal 


Comttodkj 


N«(i(HMl  atoekpi*. 
iSapplei         " 


FtBcntat— I  irtn*. 


Total. 


IrblhuB: 

NttUaul  >tork|ii(» 

J«wf  1  bfviags: 

NftUonal  rtockpf^ 

Kyanite-mnlUte: 
Nktinaal  stockpi!  • 

head: 

NaUonal^itockpj^  

TftMuit  Piodoctl  Ml  Act. 
SapptemcoUI— b  uier, 


T«td. 


M: 


t'atiooiU  stockpU  > 


Manxanese,  batttry  irait,  natoral  ore: 

National  otockpU  i 

SvppleiiMntal— b  ftor. 


Total. 


MangoBfoo,   battenr 
dioxide: 
National  itoekiiO 
Peiaao  Pnducti  n 


:'otaL. 


Manxaoese,  dmnleal 
Natloaal  stockpOi 
Sopplemental— U  rter. 


trad^typeA: 


Trtal. 


MaBnaneac.  elwlcal 
Nattonal  stoekpiK 
Suppleaoentai— b«  rtor. 


Total. 


latwdtpOi.. 
Defense  Productk  a 
Bupptemenfaa    bo  tar 


National  stockpile..... 
SoppieaieDtat-— bo  ter. 


TotaL. 


BfliCtt.  imWflPTlt6  Mod ! 

National  stockpile . 
Dsiww  Prodnctio  i  Aet. 
BnppieHiental    ba  1«r. 


TotaL. 


mKA*  llWMBOTftC  mBI 

NatkKMl  stockpile 
Pohnao  Produotlo  I 
8«Pi>ien»eBtal    bai  ter. 


TotaL. 


If  lea,  nuBooTite  spUttka: 

Natfcnal  stockpile 

BuppieaMntal    bai  ter. 


TotaL. 


Mica,  pnlocupHe  Moel ; 
National  stockpile 


Mica.  pMofoptte  I 
National  stool 
Snppinnratal-^-ba^cr.^ 

Totid. 


IMotTbdnram: 

National  Mockple. . 

Nicfcri- 

Ntittoml  stoekpHe 
Dofcnse  Productioi 


'    Total .„ 

See  footnote*  at «  id  «{ tabla. 
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muuM  mma  yiiomuy,  ami  exceuet  over  maximum  objective*  «n  term*  of  quantity  a*  of  the  end  of  Vie  montt)—Coniinued 


grade,    systlietie 
ActJI~III"I"I 


Erade.typeB: 


gikde: 


Act 


Cost  Talue 


BeKlnaing 

•fBontk, 

A|V.  1,1963 


t4,flR>.nno 
i.uaatsoo 


akin.aM 


2.828^800 


End  of 

montli, 

Apr.  30, 1963 


HOK>,onn 
1,041,300 


&,i2S,aoo 

2,Ka.mo 


Ketchaage 

darlnK 
tb 


montl: 


+$1.W 


-1-1.700 


Qaantlt7 


Unit  of 
meaooio 


t,9m,mo 


K».aoo 


ni^29N,100 

I,  am  700 

7^27«teoo 


a.tt3.«n 


+172.800 


amssiiMo 


t31.Sa2U0 


2i,a2S,Mr 

I4,S(U.798 


s.<,.<afi,2w 


s.<MHvaoo 

2,524,700 


s.flao,aoo 


ni.aoo 


sia2w,ioo 
1.  am.  TOO 

78,381.800 


MMGOlIW 


113.228.100 


|f8.eo 


8,600 


-H.700 


+i.7or 


2l,a2SrS00 
14,  MZ  7W 


3^9S8,2•8 


KMP.aoo 

2,524.700 


a.«n.aoo 


-60,100 


-f  10, 000 


+10,000 


%  133. 300 

8,063,384 


W.  196, 684 


U2.«eo 

8,840,600 


ict7X.aoo 


MS,  MO,  no 

176, 710, 900 
230,601,007 


665,462.007 


^133,800 
8.064.284 


+000 


10.197.584 


132.000 
6. 841.  MO 


8^074.100 


948.240,100 

176, 710, 900 
233,176.289 


658.127,280 


30,030,900 
1^446^200 


23,485,700 


27,644.300 

40^858.000 

4,564,286 


73,066.486 


20,030.500 
3,446,200 


23,485.700 


Pouml 

do 

do 

Troy  ounce... 

Pkce 

Short  dry  ton. 

Sbort  ton 

ik) 

do 

.lo 

.-<lo 


do 

U- 

do 


8hort  dry  ton. 
do 

do 


Bettaalnc 
•f  montb, 

Apr.  1,19M 


2.977,648 
904,930 


Sod  Of 

montb, 
Apr.  30. 1963 


Net  change 
dtu-ino 
month 


2.977.648 
904.930 


3,972.568 


13.937 


3.972.568 


13.037 


51.088,601 


51.163,963 


+75.272 


9.486 


1,08a  370 

.\229 

327.998 


1.383.507 


180,858 


144.485 
142.322 


+900 


+900 


+«0 


+2,  cm.  282 


+2.673,282 


27.644.300 

40.857.700 

4,604.943 


73,196,843 


...do.. 
do... 

—do... 


do. 

do. 


286.807 


21,272 
3,779 


0,387 


1.050,370 

%2a9 

337,908 


1.383.597 


18a700 


14i485 
143;  351 


25.051 


29.307 
117,607 


146,914 


286,836 


21,272 
3.779 


-W 


Maximum 
objective  > 


Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 


4,300,000 


4,000 


57.500.000 


4,800 


-90 


+« 


+29 


25,051 


29.307 
117.607 


146.914 


-do 


do 

do 

do 

....do 


Flask 

...-do 

....do 


-300 

+130,657 


+130,357 


9,058,100 
633.300 
915.228 


M.  606, 628 


40,508,300 
6.225.800 


41834.100 


303.000 


0,058,100 
C33.300 
932.046 


10.624,146 


+17.518 


Pound 

do 

do 

do 


...do 

do 

do 


1.822 
9U.01& 


100.838 


381000 


107.000 


(») 


1937 


<•) 


4..W7 


1.007,597 


73.769 


80,000 


20.000 


1.822 
99.016 


100.838 


6,851.264 
3,056.771 
S.  331 793 


12,241.827, 


129,525 
16.U00 


145.525 


5.851.3N 
3.056.771 
1407,407 


12.315.442 


192.525 
11000 


145,525 


+71615 


+71615 


30.000 


236,830 


5,051 


111914 


51000 


1801000 


-fn.518    do. 


40,501300 
6.225.800 


41821100 


301600 


2.581500 

2. 031  on 


.ni 


n.  181400 


m,  001 600 

104,022,500 


281611100 


2,5S0.500 
2,102.007 


1682.807 


+71996 


+7.%996 


81606.400       -2.481000 


181.981880 
104.141800 


281132.400 


do 

do.. 


11.631674 
1451251 
1,390,606 


19.473,530 


1,733,063 

102.681 

M.681 


1.939,445 


40,040.394 
4,821257 


11,621674 
1451251 
1,430,538 


11512,483 


1,733.083 

102.681 

96,535 


+31083 


+31933 


111  000 


47.838 


1511442 


1300,000 


+1.864 


1,931,299 


+1,854 


40,040,294 
4,821257 


-do. 


..do 

do 

....do 

-1000  do 

-471700    do 


-«17W)    do.... 


H861551         44.861551 


233.126 


333.136 


1.300.000 


I1SS5 


11.312.463 


631.399 


21.200.000 


1679,062 
1.751036 


4.832,098 


1670,062 
1,783,712 


4.872.n4 


84,061203 


81,798.112 


>M,  829, 552 
111.161284 


445,497.836 


334,304,655 
111351946 


444.561601 


+40.676 


+41676 


-2,270,091 


-24.997 

-001  an 


17,000 


1. 701 000 


21661551 


201120 


81000.000 


-034.235 


321001000 


1172.774 


22.791112 


121.561601 


1963 
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in 


Commodity 


0|Muiir 

Natioual  stockpile 

I'al  Indium: 

National  stockpile.. 

Defense  Production  A(«'„ 

Supplemental— barter ""!?"" 

Total 

ralraofl: 

National  stockpile I       4.861,000 

riutiiium: 

National  stockpile . 

Supplemental— barter"iri"rr 

Total 

Pyrethrum: 

National  stockpile 

Quarts  crystals: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter... 


Total. 


Quinidine: 

National  stockpile 

Quinine: 

National  stodipile 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile. 
Suppiementai— barter."! 


Total. 


Rare  earths  residue: 

Defcnse  Production  Act 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile 


Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter. 


Rutllc: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Productk>n  AoT" 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


RuUlc,  chlorlnator  dtarse- « 
Defense  Productton  Act 

Sapphire  and  ruby: 
National  stockpile. 

Selenium: 

Natkmal  stockpile  . 
Suppiemantal— barter"™!!!™;™; 

Total 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile 

Sflloon  carbide,  crude- 
National  stockpile  . 
Supplementa^bartec 


Total. 


Total. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CnC 712 


Sil|[  noils  and  waste: 
National  stockpile 

Silk,  raw: 

Natkmal  stockpile. 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile I       4 

Talc,  steaUte  bloc*  and  lamp: 
National  stockpile. 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 
National  stockpile 

Tantalum: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Produetion'Act"" 
ijupplemental— barter 
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Tabui  1. 

Urmatf 


Comnodltr 


Tbortum: 
Defeoae] 


Prodi  ctlon  Act. 


Aippleatntat -barter 


Total. 


Tin: 


■toekittto 


Natioiua 
BopfiltaaMital 


TUaafeaa: 
Doianae 
Sopfttoi 


tal- -barter. 


Tool. 


Produ  ittaa  Aot... 
SopplMiHataH-bartar. 

TWaL 


Nattoaal  stock  lOe 


VatBtabla  ^ 
Natloul 


I  [tract,  choitnot: 
^  »0e — 

•  itnot.  qoohnoto 
e  [tract,  wattle: 


stoe^iOe 


Natisnal 

letabletH 
NaUooal 

NattoMl  itoekiue 
Snpplemental-^barter 

TotaL 


ZkconhiBi  on, 
Nattoaal 


fiadUoytto: 


Nattoaal 
Total 


Nitteoal  itoekplto 


Bappien  Dtal— barter. 


Total.  Btraleile 


•atto  8lnt«ie 


BtofaS-: 

>Noin 
tNotlnenaodf 


Tablb  2.—A§t  xuUurtd 
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MfM  mmd  luamMy,  and  exeestes  over  mntnmm  •bjeeh^  in  termt  of  quantity  a$  of  the  end  of  the  month)— ConiSaned 


*n 


CoetToloe 


Beftaming 
of  month, 
Apr.  1,  IMI 


$«2.000 


1«.6M^»1S 


End  of 

montb. 

Apr.  30,  IM* 


Notehanse 
dariBfc 
mootn 


$e.ooo 

1^906.3S1 


1«,4IM.000 


MO.  OSS,  700 


17«k7A6^nO 
aXOOT.TW 


SOO 


MOiuataoo 

SU^  770^  TOO 
UC  048, 100 


70(C5«,100 


la^MT.asi 


822.438,700 
1^404,000 


818,842.700 


17^7S6.800 
32,007.700 


m^ssusoo 


300.12*^300 

318,770,700 

18,648,300 


70flCS48,300 


»,00i800 


ll.Mfl^800 


40,280,100 


Act 

Br — I 

and  critical  aa- 


fll  947.300 


384, 272;  000 
TUSOailOO 


443. 810;  100 


Tiaooo 


+8300,438 


+300,438 


-1,1«3,000 


-1. 108,000 


Quaotitr 


Unit  of 

measure 


Pound. 
do.. 

do.. 


Long  ton 

—..do 

....do 


Short  ton., 
-...do 

do 


Beginntntc 
of  montb, 
Apr.  1, 1083 


848,574 
7.0O^aOO 


8.844,574 


338,732 
7,  SOS 


346,237 


+100 


+100 


31,887.000 


11, 990;  800 


-30;  000 


-7,000 


4S;  237,700 


0,91^700 


364.330,400 
79;  688^200 


443;  027,800 


naooo 


200;  100 


6,868^488,700 
1.600;  898, 300 
1.319;  489;  921 


l;97i;871,9Sl 


281600 


5,848,006,200 
1,800,918,000 
1.337,986,803 


-1^400 


-31.600 


+67,400 
+100 


+67,800 


-14.800 


-101483,800 

+24,700 

+8;  446. 882 


8;  878^  888^708 


-2;  013, 318 


Pound 

do 

do 


do.... 

do.... 

Long  too. 
.....do.... 

....do.... 


22,449 
9;  021 


130,072,609 

78,180^863 

6,763,310 


End  of 

month, 

Apr.  30, 1963 


848,574 
8,157.700 


9,00^274 


338,241 
7.806 


345,746 


204,021,391 


Short  ton. 
do 


do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 


16,786,801 


22,449 
9,021 


190,072,809 

78,186^863 

6,788,319 


Net  chanite 
durinK 
month 


+161.700 


+161,700 


-491 


-491 


304, 021, 391 


15,730,888 


42,820 


199,053 


39,439 


1,256^618 
323,806 


1.800,514 


18,533 


6,065 


43;  796 


199,003 


39;  314 


1,286,866 
323,896 


1,88a  762 


16,533 


Maximum 
objective  • 


m 


185,000 


Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 


9,006,274 


160.746 


-27.908 


-38 


-80 


-1,364 


+248 


+248 


4,810 


80,000,000 


180;  000 


31, 470 


164.081,391 


19;  003 


39,000 


314 


-246 


178,000 


(») 


1.402.762 


16,533 


4.410 


ob)e(  ttTvi  idr  ttrategic  and  crltkal  msterlak  are  determined 
ke  an  I  CHtleal  ilatarlali  Stock  Pffins  Act  f8o  nan  ouoa 


laaaat  qnantttlei  of  materlalB  erttanated  to  be  M 
■B  wkidi  oversea  soorcea  would  not  be  available. 

objecttva. 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  tlie  Qeneral  Services  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


e&mmodUie*  invenUtriet,  April  1968  {thowing  by  commodity  net  change*  during  the  month  in  term$  of  eoH  value 

•nd  qtutntity) 


Coanao^j 


Costvalae 


Beginntncof 

month, 
Apr.  1, 1983 


1881,498,838 

4, 3*0;  336 

809;  730;  414 

i,m.V* 

407.  at 

8;  818 

1. 900;  480;  807 

l,97a9B8 


1^673;  730^  888 


Kbd  of  montb, 
Apr.  30, 1983 


«779;04l;4SI 

^380;  no 

809;  808;  080 

0^008;  880 

407.221 

51^747 

Xa»t.44il66 

.      1,7S7.2B 


%  908^014. 616 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-Il0a;447,086 


-113;  384 

+^481;  838 
+100;  307 


+807.  O*! 

+337, 981;  348 

-211;  888 


+231,388^008 


Qnantity 


Unit  of 


BadWL 

Bate 

do 

Poand. 

.do.,_ 

Himdiadwelght. 

....jdo«— .irr. 

Bushei 

Pound 


Beginning  of 

month, 
-Apr.  1, 1983 


748;  ll^  255 

1^866 

4,084.086 

81,251,004 

31, 389;  889 

4308 

1,782 

1,010, 410;  238 

30iaa;i8f 


End  of  month, 
Apr.  30. 1983 


663»  778k  744 

18^866 

4,  obi;  876 

78, 039;  071 

33, 339;  666 

4^306 

91;  914 

1,163,366.642 

33;  401k  386 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-94.337.511 


-411 

+46.787.467 
+*089;78r 


+96,182 

+143;  866. 417 

-1120;9On 


196S 
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Tab..  2,^AgricuUural  ccm^noiiHe.  invenlariee,  AprU  ms  ieh^ng  6y  cn^n^y  nei  ck^n^  during  ike  .u>nth  ■    u^     r 
and  quantity)— ConUan^  «»«#««  «ttf»itf  the  wumth  tn  term*  9f  coat  valut 


CoBunodttj 


Dcsiimatod  noobasic  oommodltiei 
Barley. 

<  J  rain  sorghum... *"" 

Honey '.'.'" '      *  """ 

Milk  and  bottcrfivt 

'        Butter 

j        Butter  oil.. 

Ste™:::: ----"-"--- 

oJ[^^''^ ::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Rye -""---"""""":::::::::::::: 

Total,  designated  nonbaslG  commodities. 

Other  nonbasic  commodities- 
Beans,  dry,  edible 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined.. 

Flaxseed . 

Sorbeans ...  — — ~— .... 

Tupentire 

Vegetable  oil  productsll  *     *** 


CoetTataa 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Apr.  1, 1963 


194,110;  816 

640;  680;  690 

139;  960 

23%  381, 887 

34,617,781 

30;  686, 315 

360,883 

104.064.352 

9,017,153 

642,860 


End  of  month, 
Apr.  30. 1063 


834, 090;  886 

.760,344,688 

129;  900 

226.688,843 

62,816.448 

25, 180;  083 

369,883 

101, 60S.  247 

8.943.368 

540,353 


Net  diange 
during 
ith 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


976,671.376 


Total,  other  nonbasic  oommoditica 

Total,  price  support  inventory 


3, 30s  lie 

1,^14,8K 

37^C43 

2%   26,'^20 

486,01! 

17.606,-» 


-313;  981 

+228, 6H  084 


-8,62%8»4 

+18.298,667 

-4,799;333 

" -2,479,' ios" 
-73.798 
-2.607 


1, 200. 642, 583 


<5, 113.  '«8 


Inventory  transterred  from  national  ^toeknUe-  - 
Cott  n,  Egyptian «»»« TocKpue. 

Cotton,  American-Egyptitui 1™"™" * 

ToW.  Inventory  transferred  lh>m  national  stock- 
Total,  agricultural  eommodltiea 


4, 694,  Ml.  .'70 


:,iis,uf 

1,014,'^ 

^'M;oi4 

U  415, 831 

433, 64f 

14.806,228 


+283.971,307 


-18fc,93i 


31, 79?,  738 


MH  449, 936 


103,874.^43 
23.784.445 


127.  656. 2f  8 
4,822,17a;86e 


103.874.843 

^764.445  i::;;;:r;i 


+7,021,071 

-ft  900, 881 

-'2.472 

-3,ioa63r 


-5,320,860 


+45a  03f.  38r 


Busbal 

do 

Pound..... 

da 

-.-do 

do  , 

-.-do 

do 

Bushel 

do 


Hundredweight. 

I'ound.. 

Bushel I 

do...-. 

O  Uon 

Pound 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Apr.  1, 1963 


37.906.626 

612,461.303 

1.087,746 

396. 638;  699 

42,900,702 

80,164,446 

455,322 

608,71^991 

18;  007. 980 

800,008 


515.022 

8,330,580 

13,743 

9, 4a ,  :i.' 

926,233 

95,78i76: 


Endofmrath,    Notdiange 
Apr.  30. 1963   |      ivS^ 


1.887.M6 

188;  421;  230 

66.647,138 

811 989;  774 

468;  322 

884, 870;  478 

H88t.3(0 

497.860 


486,985 

8,338;.^ 

:<!.7ga687 

6, 262;  946 
^82f,233 
W;  018^807 


-31.386 

+ui;i8t;68o 


-^113;  479 
+2^740.434 
-111194.673 


-n;  84%  618 

-136,610 

-X168 


-29;  or 


127.65r.28f 


8k  28%  IOS;  224 


+466;  088. 366 


Bait 

do 


-do. 


122,955 
47,28f 


ITUZtt 


+a;  670;  844 

-4,182,970 

-loaooo 

-10;  TOO,  266 


:22,965 
47,288 


17«;3<8 


Item 


^"'k«JS^'***^  Department  •(  DefensK 

Total 

"^Ed-SaiS^ij^lg^*.  I>n»rtme.t  Jn^i" 
^^}c»l  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  <««m«  .*  Mvn 
Medi«Ibnlk  sto*^  at  manufoctnrar  iocations! 


Cost  value 


BegtnnJngof 

month, 
Apr.  1, 1963 


Total. 


Total,  dvil  deisose  supplies  and  equipment 


» Composite  groop  of  many  dliferaBt  items. 

Source:  Compiled  lh>m  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
Table  ^.-Machine  toole  inventories,  AprU  196S  (tkowing  hy 


«Mi  the  Department  of  Health.  Edwntion.  and  W^Um. 


Item 


Defense  Production  Act: 

In  storage ...... 

On  lease '*"' 

On  loan -...."rr"!!!"!" 

TotaL 

Set  footnote  at  end  tt  taUe. 


Uem  net  ckangee  during  the  mcnth  in  terms  of  coel  value  and  fuantity) 


Quantity 

Bogindi^af 

month, 
Apr.  1, 1983 

KndofaMnth. 
Apr.  80. 1983 

Not  change 
duriitf 

4 

US 

7 

4 
IM 

7 

U4 

IM 

1                "^UJ 

■■  1 

11314 
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TtMtfl^       &L 


ai>*|*|  '  #■■   ii""'  'rnn 


lltl4 

Tabu4.— Jif4 


Tabu  5.  - 


Stend 
Stond 


■boTegr  and 
OBdetir  and 


Total. 


■nuneic 


TlM8tnt«clc 
PUlnc  Aet  (80 


OONGRESSK^AL  R£CX)RD  —  SENATE  June  2^ 

rkine  teelt  imtnltnet,  AprU  19SS  (Momaf  fry  item  net  ekongee  during  the  month  in  Urme  of  ctl  nUue  and  quantity)— Con. 


,'i 


Coat  value 


Begtmiliic  of 

nMBtb, 
Apr.  1,  IMS 


IM.  351. 300 

27.  SM 

2.Ml.a00 

^3S&,fl00 


Sa;77«^0M 


M.aM.900 


Kadof  montb, 
Apr.  M.  1963 


tM,A3^300 
37,S00 

3.oa^ooo 
^«a,Mo 


n,»i8oo 


96,433.400 


Net  chanice 
during 
montn 


+$184,900 

-4.' too' 

+388,300 


+448,300 


+448,500 


Quanttty 


I'nit  of  measure 


Tool 

do 

..—do 

do 


.do. 

.do. 


Beg  tauinc  of 

month, 
Apr.  1, 1983 


7,774 

1 

302 

1.506 


91483 


9^507 


End  of  month, 
Apr.  30. 1963 


7.774 

1 

301 

1,568 


9^543 


9.656 


Net  chanfci- 
during 
month 


-1 

+60 


+59 


+30 


i  trom  rafMrts  mbmltted  by  tbe  QoMml  Servtoee  AdmJnlstratioa. 
-Helium  inventoriet,  April  1968  (thawing  bg  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 


Quantity 


Beginninr  of 

month, 
Apr.  1, 1963 


Rnd  of  month, 
Apr.  30, 1963 


Net  change 
during 
month 


$3381 791 
5.126,724 


5.455.S15 


$351. 570 
6.097.835 


+$22,788 
+971.111 


6,449.414 


+9Wi.809 


I'nit  ornie».<:un- 


Heginning  of 

month, 
Apr.  1,1963 


Eml  of  month, 
A|>r.  30,  1963 


Net  change 
daring 
month 


Cubic  foot 

do I 

do  * 


2fi.  700,  OWt  I 
«M.  700.000  I 

711.400.000 


28,600.000 
7.M.600.000 


78a  300, 000 


Soorce:  CoopU  id  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


+1.900,000 
+66.900,000 


+68,800,000 


AFPBMUni 
UfD  aOnCAL  MATSSIALB 


Nt  Nonoi  ttockpiU 


and  Critical  Materials  Stock 

.   _    DjB.C.  98-e8h)    provides  for 

til*  — f  MIshiiK  nt  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  stockple  of  strategic  and  critical 
aaatartals.  Tbe  3eneral  Services  Administra- 
tion Is  responel  »le  for  making  purchases  of 
strategic  and  ert  Ucal  materials  and  i»t>Tldlng 
for  their  storag* .  security,  and  maintenance. 
Ttktm  funetloos  are  psrf ormed  in  accordance 
with  dlrecttTes  1  isued  by  the  Director  of  the 
(XBce  of  ttnergi  ocy  Planning.  The  act  also 
provides  for  tht  transfer  from  other  Oov- 
omment  agenclM  <rf  strategic  and  critical 
materials  whleli  are  excess  to  the  needs  of 
such  othsr  agen(  lies  and  are  required  to  meet 
the  stockpile  ok  (ecUves  established  by  OEP. 
In  addition,  thi  Oeneral  Service*  Adminis- 
tration 1*  rsspoi  isible  for  disposing  of  those 
strategic  and  altleal  materials  which  OKP 
determine*  to  b^  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  sto^  iling  are  contained  in  DMO 
▼-7.  issued  by  1  he  DlrecUv  of  the  Office  of 
Bmsrgeney  Plauoing  and  published  In  the 
PMerml  Begistei  of  December  19.  1950  (34 
FA.  10900).  Pirtimis  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  I  roductltm  Act  inventories. 


Defen  te  Production  Act 


Under  section 
tlon  Act  of  1054 
Bucutive  Order 
eral  Servle** 
to 

purchase  metals 
rials,  for 
to  expand 
and  also  to 
a  result  of  such 
Such  functions 
anoe  with 
of  the  OOce  of 


make  purduses 


Oovem  ment 


oi 


..   As  a  restilt 
from  OKP  (3aA 
Oeneral  Servioeg 
bleforthe 
rials  placed  in 
Section  906  of 
(7  UlLC.  ItM) 


308  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  aoes)  ai^ 
10480.  as  amended,  the  Oen- 
A^ministratlon  is   authorised 
of  or  commitments  to 
minerals,  and  other  mate- 
use  or  resale,  in  order 
capacity  and  supply, 
the  materials  acquired  as 
purchase*  or  commitments. 
are  carried  out  in  accord- 
certlfled  by  the  Director 
Skcrs^ncy  Planning. 


prodictive 
stoit 


prognms 


Supp  emental — barter 


a  delegation  of  authority 
CFB,  en.  I.  DICO  V-4)  the 
Administration  is  reqmnsi- 
enanoe  and  storage.of  mate- 
ihe  supplemental  stockpile. 
lie  Agiietiltural  Act  of  1950 
provld**  that  strategic  and 


maim  enano* 


other  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agrlctiltural  products,  unless 
acquired  for  the  national  stockpile  or  for 
other  purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
sui^lemental  stockpUe  established  by  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(b) ) .  In  addition  to  the  materials  which 
have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired,  the  mate- 
rials obtained  under  the  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tungsten, 
Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Columbliun-Tanta- 
lum  Production  and  Purchase  Act  of  1956 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195).  which  terminat- 
ed December  31.  1958,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  supplemental  stockpUe,  as  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  said  Production  and 
Purchase  Act. 

ACxicm.TTrxAi.  coMMODrnxs 
The  prict'support  program 
Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
imder  the  charter  powers  (15  UJ3.C.  714) 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  conformity  with 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421), 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741), 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1950  (7  U.S.C.  1442), 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with  re- 
spect to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  In  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28,  1945,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  support  Is  man- 
datary for  the  basic  commodities— com,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rloe,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbaalc  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuU,  honey.  mUk,  butterfat.  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  oi  1958,  as  producers  of  com 
voted  in  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  com  atithoriaed  by  that  act,  price 
support  Is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  scM^tuns.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  Is  mandatory  under  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954,  through  the  mar- 
keting year  ending  ICarch  31,  1906.  Price 
support  tot  other  nonbaslc  agrlcultiual  com- 
modities Is  discretionary  except  that,  when- 
ever the  price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soy- 
beans Is  supported,  the  price  of  the  other 
must  be  supported  at  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determine*  will  cause  them  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  on  the  market.  This  program 
nuty  AlK)  include  operations  to  remove  and 


dispose  of  or  aid  In  the  removal  or  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  agrlculttual  commodities  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not 
in  excess  of  permissible  price-eupport  levels. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  Incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings.  The  producers'  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgage  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the 
same  period  that  loans  are  available.  By 
signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer  re- 
ceives an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he  may 
elect  within  the  maximum  specified  In  the 
agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tiu-ee  Is  represented  by  the  dUbursements  for 
prlce-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occtirred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing tbe  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407.  and  416  of  the  Agrlcultiu^  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  (7  U.S.C.  1691), 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  title 
n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958.  the  act  of  August  19. 
1958.  In  the  case  of  commeal  and  wheat  flour, 
and  the  act  of  September  21.  1959,  with  re- 
gard to  sales  of  livestock  feed  In  emergency 
areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile 
This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  86-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Inctirred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  Into  the  Treastiry  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts:  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  rectx'ded  in  the  operating 
accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 


1963 


average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cot- 
rtilTpUe"  P"''**^  by  CCC  for  tJ^natlonal 

CIVIL  DKrXNSX  SUPPUSS  Ain>  XQmntBMT 

Civa  defense  stockpile 

«t<Stif?^^"*™*°*  °'  °^«"«»  conducts  this 
!^ »  or  S*K^r°*r^  pursuant  to  section  201 
'^  ^JJ^^Ji^  ^^  »30,  81st  Congress,  M 
amended.  The  program  is  designed  to  mJ^ 
vide  some  of  the  most  essentl^  maSeSSs 
to  minimize  the  effects  upon  the  clvillan^SoD^ 
ulatlon  which  would  bTcaused  by  ^^t 
tack  upon  the  United  States.  Supjlles  and 
SoSftl°°iS'L"y  unavailable.  S?  l^^g 
tlons,  are  stockpiled  at  strategic  location 
in  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  coeSsS 
of  general  storage  facilities.  ™  «»n««wng 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 

W^^?^^"^"!."'  ^**'"»'  aiucatlon,  and 
Welfare  conducU  the  stockpUing  oroeram  fnr 
medical  supplies  and  equlpmfn?^"^! 
to  section  201  (h)  of  Pubul?  L^w  920  IliTcS 
i^rthf.  ^:'*f^^  by  the  President  fono;: 
iflL    ^*^*  °^  Reorganization  Plan  No   i 

mint   !.  ^  P**°^  ^^^  ^^e«t«  t^e  procure- 

^v  dlSS^^/o"^^'^*"*'*''  inspection^, 
vey.  distribution,  and  utilization  of  essential 

s^r^v^c^  "-S.e^^^*"*  '^^  emergenJ^SSS 
services.     The  medical  stockpile  include.  « 

program  designed  to  pre-poaltlon  a»SnWe5 

emergency  hospitals  and  olSeT  meJSrSS 

aiSugCttS^rr  ^"  --»^"'- 

MACHINE  TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Def«na*  d»^.. 

tlon  Act  of  1050  (60  ui?C.lSj^09^"*'; 

m^nnf*"!**"  Administration  has^uKS 
S  SS«c^'  *°  furtherance  of  e:^^ 
Of  productive  capacity,  in  accordanXT^^K 
programs  certified  by  the  Dl^?S^e^? 
flee  of  Emergency  Planning.  °'" 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 

Te^Uv^'^^y.^}l?^^  established  and  dl- 
recUvM  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

s^nSfe 'S,  ^^*^  AdmirJSatlon  JT"^: 
S^iJSi.  Z*".  *^^'  maintenance,  utuimion 
5S^*  ^f^^'  '*°***'^«  ^  nonproflV^SSS' 
disposal,  transportation    renair    r^«Zr*r    * 

and  renoyaSTof  rtioS^'^d'SSS"^' 
JSSuJ'i?^!^^*^''  ^^'  Acrof"?JS 

RSLlUlf 

du^**hvT.*?2**™**»°  program  U  con- 

not  more  than  10  Te^  fL  .J.V^'*^  '" 
'or  purple.  mb'°  ^  '^^  SSSLtSTTJ 
con.m.c.lon  o,  Keuum  pL"S"Sr^* 

««T^**  "P°*^  *^^*"  helium  that  Is  Drodue<iri 
^tV*  iV  ir      '^  "°i'  °^  measure  is  cubic 
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Statemknt  bt  Senato*  Bm  or  VtMotnA 
*^3^*  ^'"^  ^'^"*  '^  Federal  stockpile  inven- 

»s.*'s;.--eri„sjri'H- 

toe^L^.l'ftfL""^  invent«5e*  tSdS 
wie  Department  of  the  Interior 

"^"i'^  by  major  category  as  follows : 


Majo^  category 


Strategic      and      critical 

materials 

APjcultural  cbminodiVieBr 
Civil  defense  supplies  and 

equipment. 

Machine  tools     

Helium...         


Cost  value,  April  1963 


Net  change 
during  montb 


Total. 


-$2,013,218 
+459, 938, 366 

+2.384.575 
+448,500 
+998,899 

+461,762,122 


Total,  end 
of  month 


$8,676,858,703 
5,282,109,224 

220.808,421 

95,433,400 

6. 449. 414 


14.281,659,163 


These  flgures  are  from  the  Anrll  l8«i 
miX^m'lS.T,  •^'^P"'  inventoSS  <^ 
CoS«^^^  °"*'*  »  ^^'^''y  '^'^  by  the  Joint 
SS  SL^H,.^**^"*'"*'"  °'  Nonessential 
JSSTLf^f^if.^'''  ^°^«  <»«taU  with  re. 

ss.cSit?rs7inrnts:.r;reS'  ^ 

«T«AT«G1C   AMD  CKCnCAL   ICATniALS 

arf^S^K**?^*'  **'*»  «^«<»I  materials 
are  Stored  by  the  Government  In   rn    th« 

SS^i^lSr  "^^^  '''  thesuppleSSS- 

n»S'?iflK*^  *"  °°''  9*  materials  stock- 
plied  in  the  strategic  and  critical  InvwitorteL 
Ma«toum  objectlves-ln  terms  oTloT^S^ 

o£Lu^  ^^  ^®  materials  having  maximum 
♦»;if^  wf"  ^  '''*"  stockpUed  in  excess^ 
their  objectives  as  of  April  30  19^ 

Increases  In  cost  value  were  reported  in  28 
of  the  materials  stockpUed  in  aU  iSate^ 
*°5,^"«^  inventori^.  decr?as«^  itw^! 
ported  in  25  materUls.  and  41  materiSi  ^ 
malned  unchanged  during  April^^^^  "' 

O*  the  25  materials  reporting  decrea<«i 
during  April,  one  material  (^SfgeSSS^ 
abaca)  was  brought  within  it.  objecSvT^ 

National  stockpile 
-♦,3^*«***  ^*^"*  of  materials  in  the  national 

A^KftS*-.^  ^"  »  °«*  decrease  of  »io. 
483.500  during  the  month.  The  lanaLt  d/ 
creases  were  $34)28.000  in  rubber  mS  2^ 
in  molybdenum  and  81.198500  to  S.  °^ 
Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  inventory  as  of  Aortl  M  itSST 
totaled  •1J>00,918,000.  This  wlT*  nit  ^' 
creaw  of  824.700.  The  iMgeeTStCTe^JsM^ 
in  aluminum.  partlaUy^Se?  {J  SS«S 
m  copper,  nickel,  and  CTyoUte.         "•<'"««• 

^upp^ementaZ  barter 
The  coat  value  of  materials  in  th«  •..^..i. 

•e.44.,68a.     The  ^SgS^  iJS.i'^  « 
OTH««  BTOCKPILl   IMVXNTOMM 

ouring  Aprtl  were  reported  for  wheat  ■j.rt 
grain  sorghum,  partlaUy  olhet  by  VdJcr^ 
in  com,  in  the  price-suJpSto^ntcJT^ 
Inventories  of  clvU  drfeuM  sUDmSi  a«H 
equipment  showed  IncreawMrV^IiSLf**? 
equipment  and  medi^tSJLs^aS?2Jf^*** 
Chine  tools  and  heliSi  S^'tSi^oSS 
net  increases  during  April?  '^ 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

tiiS^.^1  ^*~<»"«^.  read  the  first 
^n^^y  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows- 

S  17M  *f  hn?^!?'  (by  request) : 
thetoS;nt,*'»  "'**^^  *°  *be  Status  under 
ao?t^?S^T  ?*'•»"•  Code  of  1054  Of  the 

^*lf^;  to  ttie^xmmittee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.PBOXMIRB: 
nr^i!^"  -^  bill  to  provide  for  the  vesting  of 
primary  responslblUty  for  the  protect  of 
the  public  health  and  safety  frS^Slon 
^azards  In  the  PubUc  Healtii  ServlcTo?  tSe 
I>^partment  of  Health,  EduStSr^d  WeN 

SSee'^n  ?*»^"'*''  P^^'P***-:    to   the  <5S. 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Paoxmx.  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  ao^ 
under  a  separate  heading.)  ^*^*' 

ByMr.KEATmO: 

S.  1755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PWi»rAi  Vm*. 
erty  and  Administrative  ieJ^Tc^^J^c/SS 

to  certain  welfare  agencies;  to  the  CoSStt2 
on  Government  OperaUons.  "'■~"*'^M«e 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ksatdto  w>>*n  k* 
to^uced  the  above  bill,  SS^^J  u^^ 
der  a  separate  heading.)  Hi^^r  un 

By  Mr    BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Geckmxno)  :  ^^ 

S.  1756.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Alaska  Public 
Worta  Act  to  authorize  the  SecreuS  «  thS 
Interior  to  collect,  compromiS  ot  iSm5! 
certain  Claim,  held  by  hC^'er°L»S'2? 
to  Uie  Committee  on  Public  Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baetle^  when  he 
totroduced  the  above  blU,  whST^SJ  i^! 
der  a  separate  heading. )  »PP««-  un- 

By  Mr  MANSPDELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metgalt)  :  ^^ 

Of  VnH^^AK^^i?  "*"y  <^**^  conveyance* 

Se^™™S*  ^°^  ^***"»  aeservao^n;  to 
toe^Commlttee    on    Interior    and    InsulS 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1758.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  dtv  «f 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bkewstb  »h... 
he  introduced  the  above  bilTiJJS^aSS 
under  a  separate  heading.)  "ppwr 

By  Bfr.  CLARK: 

ArSow'ktrd  '°'  "^^  ""•^  Of  the  dty  Of 

S.  1760.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr  %t»Tm^* 

R^bey  3d;  to  the  ConZiL%^ti^^l 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT- 

S  1761.  A  bin  to  phase  out  the  use  of 

;;«'^<»°  J«rtcultural  workei*  unto  StJe  V 

S  ^«  ^««tural  Act  of  1040,  as  Sn?nded^ 

to^  committee    on     Agriculture  "IS 

ByMr.PROXMIRB- 

%in^}l^*^  ^'"  ^*  «"«'  o'  Kam  Yuet 
Moy;  to  toe  Committee  on  the  JudSary 
ByMr.HARTKE:  -"««»ry. 

Janjlc  and  her  minor  son.  Darko  JanJic-to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ^ 

By  Mr.  DOMDflCK: 

v««  I'J^'  J^  **i!I  '**  **»•  '^»«'  ot  Chlng  Zal 
Ten  and  his  wife,  Faung  Hwa  Ten^to  aZ 

Committee  on  the  JudlcSy  ^ 

rt  J;h         5  ?i?  **>  provide  for  payment  of  a 
death   gratuity  in  certain   r*»rmu,m\  ■ 
deaths  Of  meiber.  STS  tSSUST^ 

1W7;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  ServtaS. 


am:   pubuc    health   service 

CLEAR  RESPONSmiLrnr  TO 
ESTABLISH  STANDARDS  TX)  PRO- 
TECT PDBLIG  HEALTH  AOAINST 
RADIOACTIVE  FALLOUT 

March  21  of  this  year  President  Kennedy 
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€^f\t^fZXt UCCrr^XT  at     » nr^^^-n -r^ 


j'«»*^  r-resiaeni  Kennedy 
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remarked  dn  ing  a  preas  eonference  that 
"eferr  nude  ur  test  doee  affea  goiera- 
ttooa  which  1  xe  akiU  away  from  us."  In 
April,  an  ar  Jcle  in  Coosumo:  Reports 
stated  thatw  mder  one  set  of  established 
gukleUnea,  ":  tew  Orleans  food  was  at  or 
near  50  percent  of  the  strontinm  90 
guidanee  lerw  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1902**  wkae,  under  another  set.  in 
June  of  1963,  in  New  Orieans.  the  maxi- 
mum permla  lUe  daily  intake  of  stron- 
tium 90  had  )eai  reached.  In  May.  the 
Federal  Radi  Uion  CtouncU  reported: 


Health 


from  radloaetlTity  in  foods. 

Ebs  vmxtmtfnl  ymn,  Mn  too 

Juatiry  eoantwneMtns  to  limit 


small   to 

Intake  of  radkbueUdM  by  itl«t  modifications 

or  alterlnf  tiM  nonnal  distribution  and  use 

oCfood. 


TlKerqDort 
urementa  of 
plies  may  ri^e 
units  hi  19«3 

tium  units  in 
eration  of 
release  said 


vent  on  to  state  that  meas- 
itnmtium  90  in  food  sup- 
from  8  to  13  strontium 
o  a  peak  value  of  50  stron- 
1963.  On  June  7  the  Fed- 
An^erican  Scientists  in  a  press 


Tba   rateasa 
radloactlTe 
lac  ttxMm  the 


debris, 


BUIt 


of  *  *  *  large   amounts    of 

>,  comparabto  to  that  resiilt- 

IMa   U.8BJt.-Unlted   States 

*  *  *  be  regarded  as  pro- 

dnelng  a  deflnl^  Increase  In  cancer  mortality 

born  within  1  to  2  years 

kMt 


ehlldzeti 
following  this 

ICr.  Presid^t.  it  is  not  my  intention 
at  this  time  to  make  an  evaluation  of 
these  atatemmts.  m  fact.  I  frankly 
thtok  toat  su  :h  on  evaluation  would  be 
ImposBUde  foi  me,  as  a  layman,  to  make 
when  so  ma  ly  others,  with  so  much 
more  leamlni  in  the  area  than  I  have, 
seem  to  dlsagi  ee.  My  purpose  today  Is  to 
'  indicate  the  g  «at  confusion  which  exists 
in  the  area  of  radiation  hazards,  to  point 
out  some  of  tl  le  effects  of  this  confusimi, 
both  present  1  ind  future,  and  to  propose 
legMatlon  wt  Ich  I  believe  will  start  us 
on  the  road  toward  a  solution  of  the 
I^roblem. 

The  confusibn  exemplified  by  the  ctm- 
fflctlng  report  1  I  initially  mentioned  of 
eoorse  Is  mn  tliHled  when  we  consider 
its  effect  on  he  public  at  large.  Fear 
of  the  unknovn  is  much  greater  than 
fear  of  what  ( an  be  understood:  and.  to 
the  American  pe<H>le.  radiation  hazards 
are  an  unkmwn.  Last  year  this  fear 
caused  many  housands  of  people  to  re- 
strict the  mil :  intake  of  their  children 
because  they  felt  that  the  radioactive 
fallout  contafa  led  in  mUk  would  be  harm- 
fuL  Evidence  indicates  that  the  other 
caldum  prodi  ring  foods  that  were  sub- 
stituted for  iiUk  have  otxitained  even 
more  radioact  ve  stnmttum  90,  and  that 
In  many  insta  Aces  the  vitamin  deficien- 
cies created  \r.  -  a  milk-free  diet  far  out- 
weighed any  p  ossflUe  harm  that  the  milk 
Itself  could  ha  «  caused. 

Another  effe  :t  of  this  pubUe  confusion 
Is  mistmat.  Ii  icreastaigly.  Americans  are 
beginning  to  v  onder  whether  their  Gov- 
ernment is  nithholding  Infonnation 
from  them.  '  lils  mistrust  is  exempli- 
fied bgr  a  reeeit  Drew  Pearson  column. 
Under  the  he  uUng  'Ttaw  Fallout  Peril 
KepiSeeretk**]  (r.Pearaontdlsoraaecxet 
V-2  flight  wh  Bh  obtained  new.  but  un- 
published. Inficmatlon  «»wHi.«^T^  ^^^ 
r"three  times  t  s  much  dangerous  radio- 
acttvtty  remali  s  in  the  upper  atmosphere 


as  anticipated."  Scrippe-Howard  Colum- 
nist Rldmrd  Stames  recently  charged 
that  American  ptdiejrmakers  are  raising 
the  danger  limits  of  radioactive  fallout 
to  accommodate  rising  levels  of  fallout. 
He  commented: 

Like  the  limit  oo  the  public  debt,  the  limit 
on  fallout  will  be  progressively  raised  until — 
when  we  take  off  our  clothes — we  all  begin 
to  glow  In  the  dark. 

This  statement  siirely  does  not  con- 
tribute to  a  people's  faith  in  its  Govern- 
ment: but  how  can  the  Government  reply 
effectively  when  so  much  confusion  as 
to  proper  radiation  hazard  standards 
continues  to  exist 

However  pressing  our  immediate  con- 
cern with  the  fear  and  mistrust  result- 
ing from  present  confusion,  I  would  fail 
to  do  this  subject  Justice  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  possible  future  effect  of 
neglecting  to  estimate  correctly  the  pres- 
ent dangers  of  radioactive  fallout.  Only 
if  we  have  proper  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  present  can  we  prepare 
adequately  for  the  future.  If  we  have  no 
generally  acceptable  hard-and-fast 
standards  for  radioactive-fallout  levels, 
how  can  we  hope  to  counteract  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  an  excessively  high  rate 
of  fallout?  A  milk  contamination 
process  which  a  year  ago  cost  10  cents  a 
quart  is  now  being  planned  on  a  full- 
scale  plant  basis  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  quart.  Similar 
economies  of  scale  and  other  feasible 
processes  can  be  developed  in  the  future 
if  we  have  a  proper  concern  for  radia- 
tion hazards  in  the  present. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  now  introducing 
a  bill  which  I  believe  will  result  in  a  big 
first  step  toward  creation  of  proper  radi- 
ation standards  and  safeguards.  My  bill 
would  put  the  Public  Health  Service  In 
charge  of  health  and  safety  problems  re- 
lating to  radioactivity.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  development,  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  improved  and  uniform 
standards  of  radiation  protection.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Surgeon  General  to 
conduct  research,  studies,  and  Investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  control  of  radiation 
hazards,  including  fallout.  Above  all, 
the  bill  affirms  the  Government's  inten- 
tion that  its  citizens  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  radiation  hazards,  as  well  as 
other  environmental  dangers.  I  hope 
my  bill  will  serve  to  dispel  the  mists  of 
confusion,  fear,  mistrust,  and  neglect 
which  have  for  so  long  enshrouded  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoBD  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Dr.  Russell  H.  Morgan,  radiologist 
In  chief  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
in  Baltimore.  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

TBS  JoHMs  Hopkins  Hospitai., 

Baltimore.  Md.,  June  14.  t9€3. 
ftenator  William  Pkoxmirx. 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Waahinfjton,  2>X7. 

Deab  Sotaxob  PaozMiax:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  13.  I  believe  that  the 
Washington  Post  was  not  quite  correct  In 
their  comments  which  you  report  In  your 
letter.  I  was  aware  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  preparing  material  for  the 


Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  hearings 
a  we^  or  so  ago  and  that  this  material  was 
likely  to  Indicate  that  contamination  levels 
In  the  upper  atmosphere  were  considerably 
higher  than  had  been  anticipated.  However, 
I  understood  that  the  material  was  not  yet 
ready  for  distribution  and  hence  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  over  It  at  the  time 
of  Its  last  meeting  late  in  May. 
Tours  sincerely, 

RusssLi,  H.  MOaCAN, 
Radiologist  in  Chief. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce the  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1754)  to  provide  for  the 
vesting  of  primary  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety 
from  radiation  hazards  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT   OF    FEDERAL   PROP- 
ERTY       AND        ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 
Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
in  which  I  have  had  a  longstanding  In- 
terest.   Its  purpose  is   to   amend   the 
Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  permit  the 
donation  of  Federal  surplus  property  to 
a  limited  number  of  welfare  and  recrea- 
tion agencies. 

As  the  1949  act  now  stands,  only  pub- 
lic education,  public  health,  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations  are  eligible  to  receive 
such  surplus  property.  The  bill  which  I 
propose  would  authorize  extending  these 
benefits  to  certain  tax -supported  or  tax- 
exempt  welfare  and  recreation  agencies, 
which  serve  the  public  in  Institutions  or 
in  groups  and  which  meet  at  least  one  of 
the  following  criteria: 

First,  such  agency  must  be  licensed 
by  a  State  standard-setting  agency; 

Second,  such  agency  receives  funds 
through  a  State  or  local  community  fund 
or  similar  federated  fundraising  body: 
or 

Third,  such  agency  is  affiliated  with,  or 
is  part  of,  a  national  standard -setting 
organization. 

One  of  the  objections  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  studied  this  bill  in 
previous  years  was  that  extending  the 
available  surplus  property  to  welfare  and 
recreation  agencies  would  divert  what 
property  is  available  from  the  already 
included  agencies  of  education,  health, 
and  civil  defense.  I  believe  that  before 
we  can  begin  apportioning  any  resource, 
we  must  consider  all  those  groups  or 
uses  which  are  worthy  to  receive  aid, 
rather  than  only  some  of  them.  If  pri- 
orities must  be  set  up,  let  them  be  set  up 
so  as  to  guarantee  the  best  possible  uti- 
lization of  our  resources,  no  matter  how 
abundant  or  how  scarce  these  resources 
may  be.  Biaking  this  property  available 
to  welfare  and  recreation  agencies  will, 
in  addition,  permit  them  to  use  more  of 
their  budgets  for  their  important  service 
work. 
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At  this  point.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
welfare  and  recreation  area  Is  one  which 
often  is  not  as  well  financed  by  the 
States  and  communities  as  are  education 
and  public  health.  That  is  why  this 
measure  to  aid  welfare  and  recreation 
agencies  is  important. 

This  bill  emanates  from  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  National  Welfare  Assembly 
Committee,  which  included  members 
drawn  from  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  CouncU  on  Social 
Work  EducaUon,  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  of  Christ  In  America.  National 
Federation  of  Settlement  and  Neighbor- 
hood Centers,  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  National  Recreational  Associa- 
tion. Salvation  Army,  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils,  Young  Men's  Chrls- 
tion  Association,  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

In  addition,  the  following  organiza- 
tions have  expressed  a  special  Interest  In 
this  legislation:  American  Hearing  So- 
ciety. Board  of  Hospitals  &  Homes  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America,  National  Catholic  Commu- 
nity Services,  Federation  of  Jewish  Phi- 
lanthropies of  New  York,  Catholic  Youth 
Organization.     United     HIAS     Service 
CouncU  of  Social  Work  Education,  Man- 
hattan Club,  Day  Care  Council  of  New 
York,    United    Neighborhood    House   of 
New   York,   The   Elmh^  Neighborhood 
House,  Elmlra,  N.Y.,  Jewish  Young  Men 
?T,^*i?®"'®  AssociaUon,   of  Rochester, 
NY    the  Baden  Street  Settlement,  Inc  , 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  St.  Peter  Claver  Com- 
munity House.  Detroit.  Blich.,  Lutheran 
Service    Society    of    Colorado,    Denver, 
Colo.,  Area  Service  Association.  Fern- 
dale,  Mich.,  Sophie  Wright  Settlement. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  Neighborhood  House 
Association.  Denver.  Colo..  Seattle  Atlan- 
tice  Street  Center,  Seattle,  Wash..  Den- 
ver Federation  of  Community  Centers 
Denver,    Colo..    Detroit    Federation    of 
Settlements    &    Neighborhood    Centers 
Detroit.  Mich..  BIdweU  Riverside  Center! 
Des    Moines,    Iowa,    PUlsbury    Citizens 
Servce,   MInneapoUs.   Minn.,   Alameda 
Family  Service  Agency,  Alameda,  Calif 
^^^?:«<>  J^^^ration   of   Settlements    k 
Neighborhood    Centers,     Chicago     ni 
Board    &   Staff   of   Wiikle   Ho^'.   2^ 
Moines,  Iowa,  Denver  Orphans  Home  As- 
^laUon.    Denver,    Colo.,    Westchester 

?!!!Si^J^''l*"°''^°'^isslon'  White 
oi^TnH  ^'  <^°"cord  Center,  Indlanap- 
cir;  l?^'  Hawthorne  Social  Service  As- 
sociation,    Indianapolis,     Ind.      Circle 

nf  n?^??T'  ^^'^  «^y-  Mo..  CoS! 
SLho^**/l  Agencies.  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
R^hester  Community  Chest,  Rochester 

IiJ'p2"^f^"J^  ^^^^^'  Kansas  City 
Mo    Friendly  House  Community  Center 
Portland.  Oreg.,  Whatsoever  Circle  Com- 
munity House.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  DeUa 
C.    Lamb    Neighborhood    House,    Inc 
Kansas    City.    Mo.,    Southwest    Denver 
Community  Center.  Denver.  Colo.,  the 
Neighborhood  House,  San  Diego,  Calif 
A valon  Community  Center,  Los  Angeles,' 
Calif.,  Home  of  Neighborhood  Service 
San  Bernardino,  Calif..  Jewish  FamUy  ll 
Children's  Service  of  Denver,   Denver 
Colo    Southern  California  Federation  of 
SetUements    &   Neighborhood    Centers, 
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Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  CathoUc  Youth 
Organization,  Los  Any^im  calif . 

These  are  aU  organizations  whose  ab- 
sence would  cause  a  serious  deficiency 
in  our  social  structure.  They  are  aU 
seriously  being  affected  by  the  Increas- 
ing costs  of  equipment.  The  receipt  of 
Federal  surplus  property  would  permit 
them  to  devote  more  of  their  overall 
budget  to  important  welfare,  relief,  and 
recreational  expenditures. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  bUl 
will  receive  prompt  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

^I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  biU  appear  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  and  that  the  blU  Ue  on  the  table 
untU  the  close  of  business  on  Friday 
June  28,  so  that  other  Interested  Sena- 
tors can  join  me  In  cosponsorship 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  wiU  remain  at 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  wUl  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

•The  blU  (S.  1755)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  property  to  certain  welfare 
agencies,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Keating  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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"(8)  such  agency  is  affiliated  with,  or  Is 
ft  part  of,  a  naUonal  standard-settlna 
organization."  —-a™  meiong 


SETTLEMENT    OF   ALASKA    PUBLIC 
WORKS  CLAIMS 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
S^f,?  UJ..°'  «"»>^tlon  (J)  of  section  203 
or  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.8.C.,  sec.  484)  le 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "or 
ror  research  for  any  such  purpose"  the  fol- 
lowing: ',  or  for  utlllzaUon  by  welfare  or 
recreation  agencies". 

S.C.  2.  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection 
(J)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "or  for 
research  for  any  such  purpose"  the  follow- 
ing: .or  for  uUllzatlon  by  welfare  or  recrea- 
tion agencies": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  (B)"  and  Insert- 
tog  "(B)";  and  «wia  msert- 

(3)  by   Inserting   Immediately  after   "In- 

•^»^'^o^'°"^.^°**•'  °'  *»**"  "»«  fouowlng: 
,  and  (C)   welfare  or  recreation  agencies'* 
SiBC.  8.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (k)  of 
such  section  203  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D);  »  cuu   01 

/»l^L«H^.'^^f*  °"*  "^^'"  ^  subparagraph 
((1^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "lawf  or'" 

(8)  by  Inserting  Inunedlately  after  such 
subparagraph  (E)  the  foUowlng- 
or,7^  ^^  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
?^1^*""*'  *^  «^«  case  Of  property  trans- 
ferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  weWare  or  ^c- 
reatlon  agencies—".  ~c  w  rec 

«™h^*».®"*'*'  "^"o"  203  is  further 
Mnended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•JliHL^  "■***  ^  ^^  section,  the  term 
J?^«v[^J*  recreation  agencies'  means  tax- 
supported  or  tax-exempt  welfare  or  recrS- 
tton  agencies  which  serve  people  in  InsSu- 
tlons  and  In  groups,  but  In  the  case  of  anv 
such  agency  which  is  a  tax-exempt  volun- 
tary agency.  Includes  only  an  agency  which 
meets  at  least  one  of  the  foUowing  criteria- 

"(1)  such  agency  Is  Ucensed  by  a  State 
standard-setting  agency: 

"(2)  such  agency  receives  funds  through 

fJL  ?J**L.'°**'  community  fund  or  similar 
federated  fund-raising  body  or  ~*""«^ 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  In  behalf  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grubking]  and  myself,  a  bUl  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  col- 
lect, compromise,  or  release  claims  and 
obligations  under  the  terms  of  the  Alaska 
Public  Works  Act.  This  program  which 
was  of  such  assistance  to  Alaska  com- 
munities In  improving  their  public  fa- 
culties before  statehood,  has  now  lapsed 
The  bUl  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
simple  housekeeping  measure,  it  wUl 
aUow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
negotiate  two  or  three  unsettled  ac- 
coimts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  measure  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  explanation 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1756)  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Public  Works  Act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  coUect,  compro- 
mise, or  release  certain  claims  held  by 
him  under  that  act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BARTLETT  (for  hlmsclf  and  Mr.  Oruek- 
iNG) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Ue Works. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr 
Bartlett  is  as  f  oUows : 

EXPUUfATION 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  either  dlrecUy  or  through  an- 
other appropriate  Federal  agency,  to  settle 
by  compromise  or  release  claims  of  the 
United  States  against  cities  and  other  Alaska 
public  bodies  arising  out  of  agreements  en- 
tered Into  between  the  United  States  and 
S^*l^.  ^^^^  ^>odiiee  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Public  Works  Act.  ^^ 

The  Alaska  PubUc  Works  Act  was  enacted 
m  1949  to  provide  a  program  of  useful  public 
works  for  the  development  of  the  Tterrttorr 
of  Alaska.    Under  the  act.  the  Administrator 
Of  General  Services  was  authorized  to  con- 
struct  various   pubUc   works   and   transfer 
these  to  appUcant  public  bodies  in  Alaska 
pursuant  to  agreements  under  which  the  ap- 
plicant would  agree  to  pay  not  less  than  26 
percent  and  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  works.    The  act  further  required 
that  the  aggregate  amount  to  be  recovered 
under  aU  agreements  under  the  act  should 
not  be  less  than  60  percent  of  the  aggregate 
cost  of  all  works  provided  by  the  United 
«ates.    Punctlons  of  the  Admlnutrator  of 
General  Services  under  the  act  were  trans- 
fewed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
I960,  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No 
16  of  that  year  <16  PJl.  3167:  «4  Stat.  1267)' 
Obligatlonal  authority  under  the  Alaaka 
PubUc  Works  Act   terminated  on  June  80 
1969.  and  aU  remaining  activlUes  under  the 
Mt  are  accordingly  directed  to  phasing  out 
the  program.    In  general,  the  repayment  rec- 
ord  of  the  Alaska  communities  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  has  been  excellent 
More  than  half  of  the  total  Indebtedness  of 
over  »31   muilon  has  In  fact  alrMdy  been 
repaid.     In  several  cases,  however,  because  of 
the   unexpected   detertoratlon  of  the   work 
transferred,  or  the  unusuaUy  difficult  state 
of  the  city's  finances,  repayment  of  indebted- 
ness according  to  the  terms  of  the  original 
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DF  BALTIMORE  CITY 


Bir.  BREWSTER.  ICr.  President,  I 
Introdnoe,  fo  '  appropriate  referral,  a  bill 
to  satisfy  a  ong  standing  claim  by  the 
city  of  Bait  more,  against  the  Federal 
Oovemment 

In  1863,  n  ben  troops  of  the  Confed- 
eracy were  threatening  the  city,  the 
commaiidlng  general  of  the  Union  forces 
requested  dt  r  authorities  to  provide  ap- 
proximately $tf6,000  to  establish  the 
city's  defensi  s. 

To  meet  this  emergency,  the  city 
floated  a  bor  d  issue. 

In  1879.  t  le  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relm  rursed  Baltimore  for  the 
principal,  bo )  an  efforts  to  collect  the  in- 
terest whl^  the  dtjr  paid  on  these  30- 
year  bonds  h  iTe  failed. 

An  audit  yj  the  Comptroller  of  the 
United  8tat<  s  has  established  that  the 
amount  owe*  the  city  Is  $171,034.31. 

It  seems  li  3nlc  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government  which  pursues  Uie  individ- 
ual taxpayer  so  relentlessly,  should  have 
been  so  long  delinquent  In  honoring  its 
just  debt  to  :  Baltimore. 

Inasmuch  is  several  States  have  been 
refunded  under  similar  circumstances, 
Baltimore  is  mtitled  to  payment.  Com- 
pensation Is  ong  overdue  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  rectify  this  Injustice 
inx>mptly. 

The  VICE  ?R£SIDENT.  The  bill  Will 
be  received  t  nd  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (£ .  1758)  for  the  relief  of  the 
dty  of  Baltt4ore,  Md.,  introduced  bsr  Mr. 
t  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judic  ary. 


inod; 

IN  THE 
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PROmBrtlON  OF  USE  OF  BIEASUR- 
SS  TO  MEASURE  WORK 
SOSTAL  SERVICE— ADDI- 
(  06P0NS0R  OF  BILL 


Mr.  KBAT  [NO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  <  onsent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  ooa|K»sor  of  the  bin  (S. 
1433)  to  prchiblt  the  use  of  measuring 
devices  to  u  easure  the  work  of  an  in- 
dividual ami  loyee  in  the  postal  service, 
Introdueed  ly  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
tonitk  CMr.  Cucrb.]  on  April  30.  1963, 
tbe  neKt  tin  e  that  bill  Is  printed. 

The  VICE  ?RESII3ENT.  Without  ob- 
jectian,  it  is  »  ordered. 


AIX>ITIONA  J  COePONSOR  OF  SEN- 
ilB  BILL   1610 

DOMIIICK. 


Mr. 

Senator  from 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

otmsent  that  the  name  of  the 

North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bua- 


ncKl  may  be  added  as  a  coeponsor  to 
Senate  bill  1610.  at  its  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  Jiine  11,  1963: 
S.  1006.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1994  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  statutory  requirement  of  af* 
f<Mtllng  equal  time  for  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  by  candidates  for  public  office:  Mr. 
BABn.srr,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Cbvbch,  Mr.  Cxask, 
and  Mr.  McImttbs. 

Authority  of  June  13.  1963: 
S.  1709.  A  bOl  to  establish  an  outdoor  rec- 
reation fund  to  assist  the  States  and  Federal 
agencies  m  meeting  present  and  future  out- 
door recreation  demands  and  needs  of  the 
American  pec^le,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.  Soipsoiv. 

Authority  of  June  17.  1908 : 
S.  1723.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to 
Insure  fair  and  equitable  treatment  iinder 
collective  bargaining  agreements  requiring 
membership  In  a  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment:  Mr.  Simpson. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COBOtOTTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desii^  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  James  I.  Loeb.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  GKilnea. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  EQUAL  TIME  PRO- 
VISION OF  THE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subccmunittee  on  Communications,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  a  ninnber  of  bills  which  will 
suspend  or  repeal  the  so-called  equal 
time  provision  of  the  Communications 
Act — section  315 — which  will  begin  on 
Jime  26  and  run  through  June  28  in  room 
5110  in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  four  bills  that  are  being  consid- 
ered by  the  committee : 

S.  251,  which  would  suspend  for  the 
1964  campaign,  the  equal  opportunity 
provision  of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  as  this  provision  applies 
to  the  nominees  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
doit  and  Vice  President. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  action, 
which  was  taken  in  1960,  made  possible 
the  famous  television  debates  between 
candidate  Kennedy  and  candidate  Nixon. 

S.  252,  that  would  broaden  the  pro- 
posed exemption  to  include  the  offices 
of  U.S.  Senator.  U.S.  Representative  and 
the  Governor  of  any  State. 

S.  1696.  would  repeal  section  315  there- 
by exempting  all  political  candidates 
from  the  equal  time  provision;  and 


House  Joint  Resolution  247  which 
would  suspend  for  the  1964  campaign  the 
equal  opportunity  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  for 
nominees  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
THce  President. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  proposed 
legislation  will  affect  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator.  I  am  hopeful  and  hereby  offer 
an  invitation  to  my  colleagues  to  submit 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  legisla- 
tion. If  unable  to  do  so  in  person,  the 
committee  would  welcome  a  statement 
for  the  record  which  will  be  considered 
by  the  ctmunittee  when  action  is  taken 
on  the  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  have 
any  views  with  respect  to  the  legislation 
would  appear  and  if  they  are  unable  to 
do  so  that  they  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record. 

I  also  have  invited  the  Governors  of 
the  50  States  to  appear  in  person  and  if 
they  are  unable  to  do  so  to  submit  a 
statement. 

I  know  how  important  this  subject  is 
and  therefore  have  taken  this  opportu- 
nity to  notify  all  those  interested  in  the 
legislation  that  the  hearings  are  sched- 
uled for  Jime  26,  27,  and  28  and  that  the 
committee  would  welcome  all  views. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annotmced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

HJt.  5367.  An  act  to  designate  the  Bear 
Creek  Dam  on  the  Lehigh  River,  Pa.,  to  the 
Francis  E.  Waltw  Dam;  and 

HJT.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  change  tbe 
name  of  Short  Mountain  Lock  and  Dam  and 
Reservoir  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam  and  Reservoir. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAIS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Newsletter  entitled  "Et  Tu,  Brute,"  pub- 
lished by  him. 


EXTENSION  OF  CORPORATE  NOR- 
MAL TAX  AND  EXCISE  TAX  RATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  unfinished  business 
was  pending  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate  last  Thursday, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  today,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  268,  House  bill  6755.  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  extension  of  the  t^^i^ng 
corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain 
excise  tax  rates. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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Control  of  freight  for- 
warders 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  correct  that 
on  Thiuwlay  last  the  leadership  made 
a  joint  annoimcement,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  chairman, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  that  Sen- 
ate bill  684.  relating  to  control  of  freight 
forwarders,  would  be  postponed  indefi- 
nitely or  until  some  later  date? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
was  not  present  at  the  time  when  the 
announcement  was  made.  The  Chair  di- 
rects the  clerk  to  refer  to  the  Journal, 
to  ascertain  whether  such  an  announce- 
ment was  made. 

The  Chair  is  informed  by  the  clerk 
that  the  further  consideration  of  that  bill 
was  postponed  indefinitely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  state,  for  the  Ricoso.  that  it  is 
my  impression  that  the  bill  was  post- 
poned not  only  indefinitely,  but  also  un- 
til some  later  time — which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  same  thing.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
is  informed  by  the  clerk  that  a  measure 
which  is  on  the  calendar  can  be  taken 
up  whenever  a  motion  to  proceed  to  its 
consideration  is  agreed  to. 


GLEN  ELDER  PROJECT.  KANSAS. 
MOST  WASTEFUL  OP  THE  THROW- 
AWAYS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  recently  made  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  opposing  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  Glen  Elder  or 
Waconda  Lake  project  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  together  with  some 
tables  supporting  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  State- 
ment and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMBtT  »T  SENATOB  WILUAM   PaOXMOK 

Once  again  I  am  appearing  before  this  sub- 
committee at  my  own  request,  as  I  did  last 
year,  to  testify  against  the  Glen  Elder  Dam 
and  Waconda  Lake  flood  control  and  Irriga- 
tion project  in  Kansas.  Last  year  $750,000 
were  appropriated  to  begin  work  on  this  proj- 
ect, and  $5  million  more  are  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  I  urge  you  not  to  appropriate 
these  additional  funds  for  Glen  Elder. 

In  addition  to  the  criticisms  of  the  project 
which  I  made  last  year,  I  have  discovered 
some  new,  convincing  evidence  that  the  costs 
of  the  program  wlU  far  exceed  the  estimates 
made  last  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. These  unexpected  addiUonal  eosU 
make  the  Glen  Elder  Dam  a  tremendous  mis- 
allocation  of  scarce  resources — resources 
which  could  be  better  put  to  use  In  cotmt- 
less  other  ways. 

Let  me  briefly  sxunmarlze  the  facts  which 
I  presented  last  year  to  the  Congress  and 
Which  I  will  bring  up  to  date  In  this  testi- 
mony. I  tesUfied  against  the  Glen  Elder 
Dam  for  four  main  reasons: 

(1)  Ninety  percent  <rf  the  farmers  Uvlng 
in  the  Solomon  River  Valley  whose  land  la 
to  be  irrigated  have  signed  sworn  affldavlts 
opposing  the  dam  These  farmers  vehementty 
opposed  to  the  project  woxUd  be  the  only 
recipients  of  lU  irrigation  benefits. 


(2)  If  the  irrigation  district  were  estab- 
lished, the  slae  of  our  feed  grain  surpluses 
would  surely  be  increased,  and  vr«  have 
spent  $713  million  tbla  year  to  cut  back 
production  at  feed  grains. 

(3)  The  overall  benefit-cost  ratio  may  now 
be  substontlally  below  unity  even  when 
based  on  a  100-year  analysis  and  a  2  ^ -per- 
cent rate  of  Interest;  based  on  the  more  rea- 
sonable assumptions  of  a  higher  Interest  rate 
and/or  a  shc»^r  period  of  life,  the  ratio 
drops  to  about  one-half.  (This  Is  shown  in 
the  table  I  have  entitled  "Derivation  of 
Benefit-Cost  Ratio.") 

:  (4)  The  project  was  Improperly  author- 
feed;  no  congressional  committee  ever  con- 
sidered it  in  detail.  The  sole  congressional 
authorization  for  Glen  Elder  consisted  of  a 
single  line  In  an  18-year-old  act  which  con- 
tained over  300  other  projects.  This  was 
the  Pick-Sloan  authorization  of  1944.  What 
a  travesty  on  the  careful  documentation 
normally  required  for  authorization. 

Fimds  were  appropriated  last  year  for  mor« 
than  80  Bureau  of  Redamatlmi  projects. 
On  the  baals  of  ooaU  known  at  that  time 
Glen  Elder's  1.18  benefit-to-ooet  raUo  (with 
a^^  percent  Interest  and  a  100-year  Ufe)  was 
lower  than  aU  but  two  of  the  other  projects 
ratios.  What's  more,  both  of  them  require 
less  Federal  funds  for  their  completion  than 
Glen  Elder.  The  (mean)  average  benefit- 
cost  ratio  for  last  yearls  B\u«au  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  was  2.89— more  than  double 
Glen  Elder's.  (The  median  was  1.9-^nore 
than  half  and  again  as  much  as  Glen  Elder's.) 

Furthermore,  based  on  a  50-year  period 
of  analysis  and  a  2 ^-percent  Interest  rate, 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  dix>ps  substantially  be- 
low unity— to  0.86  based  on  direct  benefits 
only,  and  to  0.93  including  everything. 

At  the  very  least  the  $17  mUlion  irriga- 
tion aspect  of  this  project  mint  be  shelved. 
This  would  bring  a  mlUlon  dollar  crop  of 
additional  feed  grain  Into  production  everv 
year.  ' 

The  entire  economic  Justification  of  this 
project  U  based  on  the  value  of  additional 
farm  crops.    If  these  crops  are  valued  at  zero 
the  $17  million  Irrigation   investment  wUl 
bring  a  zero  return. 

Can  anyone  honestly  appraise  additional 
feed  grain  as  worth  anything  to  our  econ- 
omy? In  fact  this  $17  million  wUl  not  only 
yield  no  return.  Over  the  years  it  wUl  add  a 
multimlllion  dollar  additional  burden  of 
surplus  onto  the  taxpayer's  back,  for  farm 
crops  are  already  in  surplus  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion. 


Even  accepting  the  now  ridiculous  assump- 
tion that  new  farm  production  is  needed  and 
giving  full  value  to  that  farm  production  this 
project  is  barely  financially  feasible.  It  Is 
only  feasible  on  the  assumption  that  it  wiU 
have  a  hundred  year  life  and  that  It  should 
enjoy  a  wholly  unrealtetlc  discount  percent- 
age of  2^4  percent  while  the  Treasury  is  pay- 
ing 4  percent  for  its  money. 

I  am  here  today  not  merely  to  reiterate 
the  facts  I  presented  last  year  but  because 
I  have  discovered  new  evidence  that  the  costs 
of  the  program  probably  will  far  exceed  the 
original  estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  As  a  result  of  these  costs,  the 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  may  faU  below  unity 
for  any  feasible  period  of  analysis  and  any 
rate  of  Interest.  Unless  these  facts  are 
brought  out  Into  the  open,  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coiwtry  wUl  have  their  money  wasted 
In  a  project  that  doesnt  meet  the  most 
rudimentary  requirement  of  being  worth 
more  than  it  costs. 

First  of  aU.  just  recently  the  mayor  of  the 
city  trf  Downs.  Kans..  and  the  dty  council 
have  formally  protested  against  the  buUdlng 
of  dikes  on  tha  three  aides  of  the  dty  whlciS 
the  Glen  Bder  Dam  requires.  The  city  has 
indicated  that  they  win  carry  their  protest 
to  court. 

Secondly,  by  June  4,  1963,  more  than  500 
citizens — a  substantial  majority  of  the  adult 
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population  of  the  city  of  Downs — had  signed 
a  petlUon  "protesting  and  objecting  to  tbe 
present  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  «^>^l!'matlon 
in  the  eonstruction  of  the  Gten  Bder  Dam," 
and  more  dtlzens  have  signed  It  since  then. 
As  a  result  of  this  acUon  by  the  people  and 
the  city  of  Downs  either  the  project  must 
be  abandoned  or  substantially  modified  or 
else  the  city  of  Downs  wUl  have  to  be  com- 
pletely moved.  To  choose  any  other  alter- 
native would  be  to  completely  Ignore  the 
citizens  of  Downs  who  are  allegwUy  supposed 
to  "benefit"  from  the  dam.  U  the  court 
requires  the  Government  to  acquire  the 
Downs  property  by  eminent  domain,  the 
additional  cost  of  the  project  would  be  as 
much  as  $20  million,  and  on  no  basis  will 
the  project  be  finandaUy  feasible. 

This  $ao  million  for  moving  the  town  raises 
the  total  cost  of  Glen  Elder  by  $18.7  mUUon 
to  about  $78  million  (since  the  coat  at  the 
Downs  drain  and  dike  which  become  unnec- 
essary If  the  town  is  moved,  must  bf  sub- 
tracted from  the  $20  mlllkm  estimate) :  The 
highest  possible  benefit-coat  ratio  would  then 
be  Oill.  as  shown  In  the  tables  menUoned 
above. 

Under  these  circiunstances,  to  continue 
the  constructton  of  the  Glen  Elder  project 
would  be  absurd. 

Not  only  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
forcing  the  residento  of  the  Solomon  River 
Valley  to  utUize  farming  techniques  which 
are  hostile  to  them  and  to  which  they 
strongly  object,  and  not  only  la  the  Bureau 
compeUlng  them  to  use  equally  repugnant 
Irrigation  methods  In  order  to  produce  crotm 
which  are  already  In  surplus,  but  what's 
worse  Is  that  the  cost  of  this  f  oUy  to  the  tax- 
payer U  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  be- 
yond aU  original  estimates. 

Last  year  In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  showed  the  way  in  which  the  total 
Irrigation  cost  of  $17  mUlion  was  divided 
among  irrigators,  power  users  in  tiie  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  and  the  general  taxpayer 
TTie  table  entitled  "CalcuUtlon  of  the  sub- 
sidy from  the  pabUc  to  the  Irrigating  farm- 
ers on  the  Glen  Elder  unit."  shows  how  the 
total  cost  is  aUocated  if  2^-  and  4-percent 
discount  factors  are  applied  to  the  total 
pajmient. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  general  taxpayers 
aU  over  the  country  wlU  pay  three-foiuths 
to  seven-eights  of  the  cost  of  this  project. 
There  has  never  been  any  Justification  pre- 
sented by  anyone  for  this  substantial  re- 
distribution of  Income  from  taxpayers  to 
Kansans  that  Glen  Elder  brings  about,  yet 
I  question  whether  the  taxpayers  aU  over 
the  Nation  are  enthusiastic  about  payina 
for  this  dam  in  Kansas.  «—'--«> 

Not  only  is  Glen  Elder  opposed  by  Its 
beneficiaries,  but  In  aU  Ukellhood  It  would 
be  even  more  opposed  by  those  who  wUl  pay 
for  it — if  the  facts  were  brought  out  into  the 
open. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  simply  not 
accounted  realistically  in  its  initial  esti- 
mates for  all  the  costs  of  the  program. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  about  Glen  Elder? 

The  Glen  Elder  Dam  was  orlglnaUy  called 
upon  to  solve  a  very  pressing  problem  in  the 
Solomon  River  VaUey.  ThU  U  the  problem 
of  flood  control. 

Floods  have  occurred  on  the  Solomon  River 
m  1936,  1941,  1960,  1951.  1967.  1958.  and  1960. 
The  largest  of  these  occurred  In  July  1951  • 
It  resulted  m  a  stage  height  of  39  feet  and  a 
peak  discharge  of  110,000  second-feet  at  the 
Glen  Elder  bridge  and  a  stage  height  of  39  J 
feet  and  a  peak  discharge  of  125,000  second- 
feet  at  Beloit. 

Some  protection  against  disastrous  floods 
like  these  is  needed  in  the  area,  and  I  Join 
with  the  Kansas  delegation  In  supporting 
flood  control  for  the  Solomon  River  VaUey. 
Because  of  iu  excessive  costs,  however,  the 
present  Glen  Elder  Dam  la  not  the  answer. 
Under  the  present  plana  for  the  project.  It 
would  cost  the  Federal  Govenmient  and  the 
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laitha  flooteeoMa  and  tban 
oauaad  toy  tbim.  tban  to 
wltb  tbla  dam. 

of  <Hon  Bdar  ara, 
to  wbleb  X  am  primarily 


•«eiJ4e  on  tba  aatlmatad  coat  of  (1.606.000 
on  tbla  part  of  tba  project.  What  kind  of 
an  "InTaatmant"  la  tbla? 

Thua  In  tbaaa  two  areaa  Olen  Bder 
daariy  fkUa  to  Juatlfy  Ita  coat  to  the  taxpayer. 
yat  It  ramaina  true  that  aomathlnc  la  vitally 
needed  In  the  area  for  flood  control. 

In  Tlew  of  tbla  fact.  I  reoonunend  that  con- 
atmctton  on  Olen  Klder  be  att^ped  before  It 
la  too  lata.  At  the  aame  Ume,  however,  for 
tbe  aaka  of  the  realdenta  of  the  Solomon 
BlTer  Valtoy.  I  propooe  that  the  Bureau  of 
Baclamatlon  look  Into  an  alternative  project 
for  flood  control  piirpoeea  only  In  the  area — a 
project  which  will  have  a  higher  beneflt^cost 
ratio. 

It  la  not  too  late  to  do  aomethlng  to  stop 
tbla  aioeaalTa  Ctovemmant  waste  on  Olen 
Elder. 

Fortunately,  of  the  (760.000  appropriated 
for  Initial  oonatnietlon.  $180,000  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  project,  and  of  tbe  remain- 
ing (OOO/MX)  only  #403.603  has  been  spent  as 
of  May  SI,  106S  (•St7,000  as  of  AprU  80). 

Thua.  If  we  atop  construction  now,  we  have 
aome  hope  of  recovering  almost  40  pwcent  of 
last  year'a  grant. 


In  view  of  tbe  facts,  then,  that  (1)  90  per- 
cent of  the  Solomon  River  Valley  farmers  are 
oppoeed  to  tbe  Olen  Bder  Dam;  (2)  Its  irri- 
gation district  would  Inereaae  the  slae  of  our 
feed  grain  stirplusta;  (S)  tbe  benaflt-coat 
ratio.  orlginaUy  very  low,  will  now  probably 
be  below  unity;  (4)  the  project  waa  improp- 
erly authorised;  (6)  tbe  town  of  Downs, 
Kana.,  has  oOdaUy  protested  against  the 
dikes  to  be  built  around  It;  (6)  tbe  citiaens 
of  the  town  have  aigned  sworn  affidavits 
opposing  tbe  building  of  the  dam;  (7)  the 
coets  of  tbe  project  will  rise  from  the  orig- 
inal estimate  tA  $60364,000  to  about  $78.- 
040,000  as  a  result  of  these  last  two  occur- 
rencee;  (8)  the  cosu  of  the  irrigation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  features  of  the  project  far 
exceed  their  alleged  benefits;  and  (0)  the 
total  amout  of  last  year's  approprtatton 
would  not  all  be  loet  If  construction  were 
stopped  now  and  In  any  evoit  oonsUtutes 
less  tban  1  percent  of  tbe  dam's  ultimate  coat, 
I  therefore  urge  that  the  Olen  Bder  Dam  and 
Waconda  Lake  project  be  abandoned  as  the 
moet  eon^icuoualy  waateful  erf  all  Oovem- 
ment  "throwaways." 


Olen  Elder  Dam  and  Waconda  Lake  reclamation  project — Derivation  of  beneJU-cost  ratio* 


Rate  of 
iatcnst 


3>i^ 
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2H| 
S 
4  ^ 
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4  _ 

S 
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Capital  coats 


$80,354,000 

snasiooo 


masiooo 

78.0401000 
78.04I^«W 
71. 04^  MO 
78.040^000 
Ti,  040. 000 
78,0401000 


IntaTMt 

dorinf 

oowtmctMio  > 


«2,S84.000 
3,863,800 
4,778^700 
3.004.800 
3^80,800 

ins,7n> 

4,t00l«) 

8^«Mc«n 
unociDO 

1100,400 
8,000,000 
6,  Tit,  400 


Total 
inTestment 


102,338,800 
fle,M7,800 
04,1301700 
02.800,800 
02,917,800 
64.1201700 
82,330.000 
88.070,000 
84,740.400 
83.230,600 
83.070,600 
84.740,400 


Annuity 
factor 


36.614 

3i.se» 

24.804 
2&302 
25.730 
21.483 
36.614 
31.500 
24.804 
38.362 
2S.730 
2L483 


Annual 

equivalent  of 

investnwtnt 


81.702,600 
1.  Ml.  100 
2.617,100 
2,108,000 
3,445.300 
3,085,300 
3.246,100 
2,630.300 
3,458,600 
3.880.600 
3.228,000 
3.045,100 


Annual 
O.M.AR. 


307,800 
07,800 
07,800 
07,500 
07.800 
07.800 
07.800 
07,800 
07.800 
07.800 
07,800 
07,800 


Annual  costs 


$1,800,100 
3,000^000 
3,714.000 

%5<2,800 
3,083,800 
3,343,000 
3,730^700 
3,656,100 
2.007,100 
3,330,400 
4.043,600 


B«neBt-oa8t  ratio 


Direct 


1.00 
.04 
.73 
.88 

.n 

.04 

.84 
.73 
.85 

.68 
.80 
.48 


Total 


1.18 

1.08 

.78 

.08 

.84 
.00 
.01 
.78 
.63 

.n 

.64 
.53 


see  table  entitled  "Interest  during  construe hm." 


Non.— Direct  annual  benefits  ttaroostaout  are  $1,060,600,  and  total  annual  beneflls 
are  $3,125,300  (Borran  of  Reclamation,  "Definite  Plan  Report,"  p.  Ui). 


€flen  Elder  Dam — Benefit-cost  ratios  for  specific  irrigation  features 


Interest  rate 


Benefit-ooat  ratios 


lOO-year  analyris 


Direct! 


0.71 
.63 
.40 


Total 


1.01 
.00 
.00 


ao-year  aaalysis 


Direet 


0.S7 
.63 
.43 


Total 


0.80 
.73 
.61 


0^. 


»i  penantlnlmstnte  an  froaa  Uie  "Olan  Elder  Definite  Plan 
t  fiforta  lor  3  pereeot  and  4  pereent  have  been  caleolated  oo  the 


aasomptlon  that  the  interest  dnrtatK  oonstmetlon  (wbMi  aoeoonts  for  about  3  penent 
o(  the  total  annual  cost)  varlea  Unenrly  with  the  rate  of  Interest. 


€Ren  Elder  Dam  and  Waconda  Lake  reclamation  project 

INTKBS8T  DUBINO  CON8TBUCTION  (OBIOINAL  COSTS) 


ReveBoe 

predoelnc 

plaat 


expenditures 


Annual 


r 42. 088 
1.010,000 
4.800.000 

13,0081000 

11.048,000 

10,787,000 

4,00^000 

3,000,000 

1,037,083 

0 


88, 80%  000 


CnmulatiTe 

lessproduc- 

taif  plant 


$742,098 

1.782,008 

6,351,008 

15,300^008 

37,308,038 

38,416,038 

40,183.608 

4.006,000 

3,000^000 

1.027,003 

0 


ATerage 


$371,010 

1.347.088 

4.061,638 

10,855,538 

31.364.008 

32. 80S.  008 

43,700,838 

2,407,800 

1,800,000 

813,081 

0 


Anniiftl 

interest  at 
3W  percent 


$0,376 

31.176 

101,288 

371.388 

534.101 

832,301 

1.004.088 

63;  438 

37,800 

30,300 

0 


3,004.806 

3,084,800 


Annual 
interest  at 
3  percent 


.  $11,131 

37,411 

121.546 

335.666 

640,921 

068,761 

1,313.886 

74.025 

45.000 

24,410 

0 


3,863,708 
3.863,800 


Annual 
interest  at 
4  percent 


$14,841 

40,882 

162,062 

434,222 

854,502 

1,31\682 

1,751,082 

90,000 

60,000 

32,580 

0 


4,775,603 
4,775,700 
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Fhealyear 


riior  aocamulatioo_.... 
1 


3 

4 

6 * 

6 


10 


Total_ 

Bounded. 


Borenaa 

pcoductaif 

plant 


$02,368,238 
6,863,600 
4.868,600 
3,40^862 


n,  402, 000 
77,403,000 


Bxpeaditwaa 


Annual 


$2,610,638 

2,878,600 

4C  467,000 

10,877.600 

13,876^600 

12,016,600 

12,685,600 

6,868,600 

4,866,000 

3,406,562 

0 


CnmnlatiTe 
leasprodue- 

kx  plaat 


$2,610,636 

5.480,238 

11.0SflC838 

22,834,438 

36^711,038 

40;  627,638 

62,263,238 

6^863^400 

4.8681600 

3,496,862 

0 


77,492,000 
77,402,000 


$1,305,819 

4,049,038 

8,723,038 

17,308^638 

20.772,738 

43,1001338 

56,055,438 

3,431,800 

2,434,300 

1. 748, 281 

0 


Interest  at 
^percent 


interest  at 


at 


101,348 

21S;07« 

481,801 

744,818 

1,070^838 

1.30^886 

88^706 

08^886 

48^707 

0 


4, 100;  643 
6,1901000 


$m,uo 

m.408 

381.  on 

021,800 

OOOLUI 

l.Mk«00 

1,«&608 

l«i;064 

"$.000 

8^448 

0 


8^000,674 
l^t>8C080 


Ml.  008 
848^022 

OOO^SH 
l.Wt900 
1.  mi  794 

9t,tn 


.^°J?i.«^!KrSS^3S?S^ruS?^  d^SrilS.in^f-^ilS^^^^'-blenu^bcunr^ 


<^  no;  488 


anoe 


but  tbe  totals  are  not 


Assumptions  of  th«  Tabls  or  iNmasr 
DuBDra  CoKsnvcnoN 
The  table  has  been  drawn  on  the  assump- 
tion that  tbe  town  of  Downs  wlU  have  to 
be  moved,  at  a  cost  of  $20  million  (estimate 
documented  by  Mr.  C,  N.  Gushing,  of  Downs 
Kans.).  Moving  the  town,  however,  obvl^ 
ates  the  costs  of  $1,212,000  for  the  Downs 


WORLD  POOD  CONGRESS  CLOSES 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
World  Pood  Congress  closed  with  its 
final  plenatry  meeting  on  June  18. 
I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  closing  re- 
marks by  the  TJB.  Seeretauy  of  Agrl- 


it  contains  but  becatise  jof  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
gathering  out  of  which  it  grew. 

ThU  World  rood  Congress  baa  bean  truly 
a  people-to-people  conferenoe.  BUH  gov- 
o-nment  offlciala,  world  renowned  nbUoao- 
phers  and  scientists,  religious  Iciadtus  and 
•<'"<»tora  have  participated  aide  by  aide  with 


dike  and  $102,000  for  the  Doi^s'Brotirti^  "Tl"  ^_^   "•**•  H«»«»nr  Ol  Agrl-  5!E!T°**"'«  "^  industry,  with  leader*  of 

drain.    Hie  estimated  ««tT  the  ISSj  «»15ire^Orvmc  L.  Preeman.  who  served  J^^wni-tions  and  of  labor  unions,  with 

Olen  Bder  project,  therefore.  inSLS^  *«  Chairman  of  the  World  Pood  Con-  IS^SSL  ^S^hf^^  V^  ,*?°"  ^^ 

$18,886,000.    This  amount  has  been^ssmnS  K^ess.  J^?^^  till  the  aoU  and  cultivate  the 

!S  ^  f^.  *'"^y  ^'""^  ^*  10-year  period  There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks  it  is  this  rank  and  ai*  Twir«^«-«^  *v  * 

2c?ms''i'i.%.-ss-^^?ir!  --s$i-««o'»^'«>totheR«»„.  s'?!'X:^r^cr,sss'r 


producing  plan  is  fxuther  assumed  to  op- 
erate In  the  same  way  as  It  did  prior  to 
the  cost  Increase,  so  that  in  fiscal  year  No.  7 
the  entire  prior  ace\miulatlon  of  $62,263,238 
Is  prbvided  by  the  plant,  thereafter  the  reve- 
nue producing  plant  Just  covering  the  ex- 
penditures of  each  previous  year. 

No  account  Is  taken  of  a  likely  increase 
In  the  total  time  of  construction  for  the 
project,  which  would  undoubtedly  Increase 
the  interest  charges.  Barring  miraculous 
occurrences  which  wotild  shift  the  bulk  of 
expenditures  to  the  beg^ning  of  the  oon- 
strucUon  period  and  shmten  the  time  be- 
fore  the  revenue  producing  plant  was  made 
f'^allable.  theae  assxmiptions  should  make 

ossible,  i.e., 
standpoint 


as  follows: 

This  World  Pood  Congress  has  been  a  chal- 
lenging, inspiring  experience.  For  more  than 
2  weeks  we  have  been  considering  how  to 
meet  one  of  mankind's  most  fundamental 
needs,  and  how  to  work  together  toward  that 
^d.  For  the  first  time  in  history  men  and 
women  from  104  dUTefent  nations  have  dis- 
cussed ways  and  means  by  which  to  meet  tbe 
goal  of  freedom  from  hunger,  a  goal  of  su- 
preme importance  to  all  people  everywhere. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  welcome  to  the 
Congress,  gave  a  measure  of  the  significance 
of  these  meetings  when  he  said:  "There  are 


cept-that  gives  deep  and  lasting  meaning 
to  the  pronouncements  we  make  here.  The 
words  we  say  are  more  than  slogans  framed 
by  someone  on  top— rather,  they  refiect  the 
hopes  and  aspiraUons  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

True,  it  can  be  said— in  fact,  you  and  I 
know  that  it  has  been  said— that  what  we 
say  here,  the  declarations  we  make  here,  are 
unofficial.  TVue,  it  can  be  said,  and  has  been 
said,  that  bxugry  people  cannot  eat  words. 
Let  me  reply  to  theae  eoonmenta  In  what 
I  brieve  to  be  tbe  spirit  of  tbla  World 

Pood  Oongrsas. 

many  struggles,  many  battles,  that  the  hn-        ^  course,  our  pronounoemants  here  are 

,  —.««*„„„„«  «no«m   ™«.     "**°  ™**  °<*^  '•<*••    ""»•  »«  no  battle  on     "nofllcial.  in  the  aenae  that  they  are  not 

the  inte^eeT^^tTiT^tow  M  ^£e^'  aarth  or  in  sp«*  which  1.  more  Imports^  "^M^^  "^^^  delegated  or  govern 
they  are  moet  favorable  from  thesSndTOtS't  ^.  ^t  ^'"*  wWchjrou  have  undertaken.  ^^  ^J-  ^^JJ^  n^«»»  signed  no 
of  the  Bureau  of  RedamaUon. 

Calculation  o/  the  subsidy  from  the  puhUc  to  succeos.  No  Congress  that  WashlMt^  has 
the  irrigating  farmers  on  the  Glen  Elder  seen  in  recent  years  la.  I  beUeve  more  Im- 
i*nw  portant  than  this." 

J Unninilons)  I  sincerely  hope  and  confidently  believe 

that  this  Congress  can  measure  up  to  that 
appraisal.  Let  me  share  with  you  my  rea- 
sons for  that  hope  and  confidence. 

This  Congress  has  Jttst  afBrmed,  by  accla- 
maUon,  its  united  adherence  to  a  declara 


nor  U  there  any  stniggle.  laige  as  this  majf     *^'^*^-    ^^e  dedaratlon  we  made'  bare  U 
be,  that  oifers  such  an  immediate' promise  of     '**'*'  **  ■*teh,  binding  on  any  indlvMnal.  or 


^yment  by  Irrigators  > 

ravraent  by  power  naers  In 
the  Missouri  Riror  Ba- 
sin» 

Payment  by  the  *KcaenT 
taxpayer ...„ 


Totnl  repayment  of 
the  refanbumble 
costs  o/  tbe  inica- 
tlon  project 


Total 
payment- 
iimorini; 
lntt>rp8t 


$4,000 


13.000 


17.000 


Present  dis- 
counted value 
at  followinir 
discount  bctors 


eent 


■I 


on  any  government.  In  this  world.    It  

not  be  anforced  by  any  policeman,  or  by  any 
court. 

Tba  aanctlMis  that  will  enforce  the  dec- 
laration of  principles  that  we  have  acclaimed 
today  lie  within  the  conscience  of  mankind. 
They  lie  within  the  conscience  of  each  Indi- 
vidual partlelpant  in  this  Congress.  They 
can  be  aronaed  within  the  canadence  of 


24per-f  4per- 


$2,200 


l.IOO 
13.630 


17.000 


cent 


$1,381 


.2C0 
1&162 


17.000 


'  Panncnt  by  the  irrtxators  is  on  the  basis  of  $80,000 
onnnal  payments  tor  a  ao-year  repayment  period,     ' 

'  Tiie  payment  by  the  power  uscfB  is  asnuned  to  be 
w^.^i'^^ll^  y**'  ^'MO  wncn  tbe  power  featuns  of  tbe 

the  aimual  net  Income  of  the  power  Isatuns  of  theMls- 
^H?' ^  B«*>  project  to  be  used  tor  the  Otan  Elder 
project.    Lamp-sum  payment  to  ■■naiiil,  skiee  the  an- 


tion  for  freedom  from  hunger  that  Incorpo-     •voy  man  who  ean  be  brought  to  understand 
ratM  principles  and  goals  of  universal  appeal,     tba  nature  ot  tbe  problem  and  the  hope  for 

Theae  prlnclplea  are  important  because  of     tto  aolutlon. 
their  inherent  truth.  m.  prlndplaa  we  enuncUta  and  the  goals 

They  are  eqxxaUy  Important  because  they  we  seek  are  valid,  therefote,  not  because  of 
^'^J°f°^^^*^—^ot  by  a  single  eloquent  who  said  them  but  becauae  of  what  they 
auubority  vrtio  handed  them  down  from  on  «ay.  They  will  command  obaervanoe  becauae 
hlj^but  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  of  their  Inherent  worth,  becauae  tbey  reflect 
^^^"^2  *^J*  'r*^  °**"y  nations,  aU  the  needs  ot  bumanity  and  a  visian  of  the 
'     ~'  _.         ..  future  that  Is  potenttoUly  onrs. 

Tma,  one  cannot  eat  worIb  and  declara- 
tions, but  n  Is  alao  true  that  **tbe  pen  Is 
mightier  tban  tbe  •ward,"  and  that  "where 
there  la  no  vtaion  tbe  people  pertab."  Words 
and  ideas  and  only  worda  and  Unas  ran 
create  tbe  vlslan  that  wiU  taKptn  tba  aetkm 
that  Is  essential  to  achieve  freedom  from 
hunger. 

And  so  t  would  like  to  repettt  what  I  said 

2  weeka  ago  at  the  opening  of  this  Con- 

"IlB  aoeoaas  wUl  be  measwad.  most  sig- 


of  whom  had  given  serious  thought  and 

heartfelt  consideration  to  the  beet  means  by 

which  to  reach  a  supremely  Important  goal. 
They  are  Important  because  tbey  wpreaent 

a   consensus   of   overriding    fanporti^oe.    a 

common  goal  upon  which  we  can  an  tmlte 

wgardleas  of  differenoes  in  wealth  or  in  raee 

in  tradition  or  custom,  in  stages  of  eoonomlo 

e*poIlUcal   development.    Where  freedom 

from  htinger  la  concerned,  our  differencee  are 

over^MdowM  and  blurred  by  our  oommon 

^yment  to  SMOBsd  skieethean      *ntereet~onr  oommon  humanity.  _ 

i'S!i.h'L*°.?f*  *Tw"*  P*"^  fcstures*  will  be  larca'     .  *"»»•  declaration  for  freedom  from  hunger     nifloanur  l^ltbe  ortant  toT^^L^hTi.^ 
«K>„8h  forthl,«,ccltbec^mesavailable.  "^     is,  then.  Important  not  only  b«5ause  of^SE     vSSp2^«,i^^ 


11.122 
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hi* 

ulatad  to  Uk* 
grew  Is  over, 
within  his  owi 


KNlttT*  •ettoa.  after  th«  Coa- 

ta  hla  oim  natton.  and 

o(  Infitwnea.  toward 

that  will  advanea  the 


political, 
prajudloa,  cf 


anglnaer  ng 


aetl « 


thoraj  ora 


ranoa.    Wa  wU 

havataaard 

a^parteaea.  ho« 

aoeUI 

for    oa    to 

alwinrtanca  for 

No.  thla 
suprafltal)^ 
aaeh  oaa  of  as 
atUlltj  to  maat 

La«  ua 
act  Ttgorooaly 
Let  ua  highly 
aoorca  at  our 
opinion   and 
action  In  both 
aU     larala— 1 
intaraatlonal — U* 
eliminating 
primary  tadi 
lag  for  aU 
I  and  peace 


Statea  wo  latand  to  take 

rraluate  what  took  plaea  bare 

to  ravlaw  the  ra- 

aad  to  coeatder 

•  done  la  both 

aaetora  to  adTaaca  more 

tha  goal  of  freedom  fKm 

that  ataallar  actloa  wlU 

tha  world. 

^  rin  aot  ba  aaay.    Aa  X  aald  a 

wta  have  to  orercaoM  aodal. 

4w»wwnlff  barrlera — bairlara  of 

CQBtoma.  of  mlaunder- 

of  uadaratandlng,  and. 

of  all.  tha  barrier  of  Igno- 

have  to  learn  from  what  we 

.  and  from  further  study  and 

to  put  Into  effect  elements  of 

that  will  make  It  possible 

all    almndanee    to    create 

an. 

win  not  be  easy,  but  It  Is 

while.    It  Is  action  In  which 

has  a  role  to  i^ay,  a  respon- 


w  twora  • 


accept  the  challenge  and 

to  meet  that  reaponslbUlty. 

reaotve  to  moblllae  every  re- 

ftommand;   to  awaken  world 

stlmtilate   aU   appropriate 

public  and  private  sectors,  at 

multinational,     and 

accept    the    challenge    of 

and  malnutrition  as  a 

this  generation,  thus  creat- 

d  a  sound  basis  for  prog- 


na  ilonal. 


ht  nger 


BARTIETT 


III 


Mr 

points  out 
Ubited  States , 
murt  congldei 


ad  ranee 


be  done  to 
the  goal  of 
Seeretary 
highly  resolve 
at  our  c 
iCr.  Presidefat 


pose  of  8.  702, 
by  the  SenatM- 
MAaanmomi  aid 


twk   unaoimoi 


aton 

myadf.     Thit 
products  to 
peace  procrafi 
very  important 
struggle 

I 
printed  tn  tbo 
statement  I 
Congress  on 
fishery  products 
toourpreseni 

There  bein : 
ment  wa 
Raooaa.  as  follows 
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tie 
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Secretary  Frennan 

his  statement  that   the 

and  in  fact  aU  countries, 

what  might  appropriately 

more  rapklly  toward 

from  hunger.    The 

poifits  out  that  we  should  all 

"to  mobilize  every  resource 


fieedom 


,  this  is  precisely  the  pur- 

which  has  been  introduced 

from  Washington  [Mr. 

is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 

Saltomstaix,  Pkll.  and 

bill  would  permit   fis^ 

>e  used  in  the  food  for 

and  thereby  utilize  this 

protein  resource  In  this 


•us    consent    to    have 
Riooao  at  this  point  the 
nade  to  the  World  Food 
Importance  of  including 
as  a  protein  supidement 
food  for  peace  program, 
no  objection,  the  state- 
to  be  printed  in  the 


the  Dlrectar  of  the  UjS. 
program  haa  outllaed  dearly 
United  Stotea  aa  It  pertains 
feeding   prognuns.    Thit 
supprated  theae  programs 
that  to  the  extent  that 
of  helping  other  men  and 
further  our  own  Ideala,  and 
hopea. 

program  has  done  an 
\t  could  be  made  even  more 


lAr.   Chalrnutn 
food  for 
tbepoUey  of 
to 
VA. 

becauae  we 
we  are  capaUii 
aatlonagrow, 
reallaa  our 

Hie  food- 
efleettve  Job, 
effective. 

I  sttlmlt  thijt  the  preaent  program  would 
be  improved.  Xm  notrltlva  valuea  enriched 
by  adding  flahny  produote  to  the  agrlcul- 


foi -peace 


tural  produota  which  are  now  exclusively 
used  In  the  program. 

At  the  Food  and  A^culture  Organization 
conferenee  held  here  In  Washington  on  flsh 
and  autrltlon  in  1961,  the  Chairman  of  the 
eoeferaooe.  UjB.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
UdaU.  pointed  out  that  the  dietary  nutrient 
moat  lacking  In  deficient  diets  all  over  the 
world  waa  a  good  quality  protein.  The 
studies  that  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
VS.  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion for  National  Defense  have  verified  this 
statement.  Raeearch  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  numerous  countries  reflected  a  seri- 
ous protein  deficiency. 

ICr.  Chairman,  flsh  is  one  of  the  world's 
finest  sources  of  protein.  It  is  a  good  source 
of  calcium,  phosphorous,  iron  and  a  number 
of  vitamins.  Fish  is  easily  preserved  and 
tranqxirted  and  relatively  inexpensive.  I 
was  pctftlcularly  pleased  last  year  when  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — Na- 
tional Research  Council — pointed  out  that 
fish  provides  the  cheapest  and  most  efllclent 
way  to  meet  the  world  deficiency  in  animal 
protein. 

There  Is  no  doubt.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  addi- 
tion of  fish  products  to  oiu*  present  food  for 
peace  program  would  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  its  success.  Today,  many 
of  us  in  Congress  are  engaged  in  working  out 
how  this  can  l^t  be  accomplished. 

Not  only  the  strong  will  benefit;  all  men 
benefit  when  a  life  Is  saved,  when  human 
existence  is  enriched.  Peace  and  freedom 
thrive  on  food  Just  as  surely  as  do  children. 

It  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  noble  thing  to  feed  n 
child. 


DEFEND  ALASKA 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Alaska, 
held  its  44th  annual  convention  Just  the 
other  day  at  Haines,  Alaska.  Ehiring  the 
deliberations  a  resolution  was  adopted 
calling  for  the  strengthening  of  Alaska's 
defenses.  I  am  In  thorough  agreement 
that  this  should  be  done,  and  done 
promptly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoitD,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  lies  In  a 
highly  strategic  geographic  position  In  to- 
day's troubled  world,  being  located  thousands 
of  miles  closer  to  the  Exirasian  heartland 
and  to  the  areas  of  southeast  Asia  currently 
suffering  Communist  encroachment,  than  is 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  the  possibility  of  foreign  en- 
croachment on  U.S.  territory  through  Alaska 
has  been  demonstrated  by  activities  of  Soviet 
air  and  surface  vessels  in  recent  months; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  in  Alaska 
believes  that  the  token  military  forces  in 
this  State  are  no  threat  to  the  enemy;  are 
totally  inadeqiutte  to  protect  us;  and  has  long 
urged:  (1)  a  reeval nation  of  the  military 
posture  of  Alaska;  and  (2)  that  Alaska's 
strategic  Importance  be  recognized  and 
acknowledged;  and 

Whereas  some  recognition  of  the  strategic 
location  and  Importance  of  Alaska  has  been 
shown  by:  (1)  installation  of  complex  warn- 
ing syatems;  (3)  an  Increase  in  strength  of 
the  Alaaka  Scout  battalions,  the  only  Na- 
tional Guard  units  in  the  United  States  to 
be  enlarged  In  recent  reorganizations;  and 
(3)  the  development  of  Alaska  as  a  research 
and  training  area  by  the  Armed  Forces  at 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 

Whereas  Alaska's  Governor  and  Members 
of  the  Alaaka  congreasional  delegation  have 


repeatedly  urgM  upon  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  and  particularly  Its 
military  department.  Increaaed  uses  of  Alaska 
as  a  military  baatlon:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Alaaka,  in  regular  conx>ention  aa- 
sembled  at  Haines,  Alaaka.  June  SS,  19«3. 
that: 

1.  This  convention  is  firmly  convinced 
that  because  of  iU  geographic  position  Alaska 
will  be  of  ever-increasing  value  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  free  world  in  the 
face  of  attempted  encroachment  by  militant 
international  communism. 

a.  That  the  military  leaders  in  the  Pente- 
gon  are  urged  to  increase  without  delay 
the  offensive  and  defensive  capabUltles  in 
Alaska  including  an  Increase  in  Army  and 
Navy  personnel,  the  emplacement  of  ade- 
quate missile  launching  facilities,  the  re- 
placement of  the  F-loa  aircraft  with  modern 
high  speed  interceptors  and  reconnaissance 
aircraft,  and  the  assignment  of  additional 
imits  to  the  17th  Naval  District. 

3.  We  support  the  continuing  efforts  of 
the  Governor  of  Alaska  and  the  State's  con- 
gressional delegation  to  aroiise  Increased 
military  interest  in  Alaska  and  to  secure  ad- 
ditional military  installations  in  this  strate- 
gically important  area  and  call  upon  all 
Alaskans  to  assist  our  elected  officials  in  thU 
endeavor;  and  be  it  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  a  .copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Governor  of  Alaska,  each  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Alaska,  and 
to  the  director  of  the  National  Security 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion. 

DONAU)  L.  IfOLXS. 

Department  Commander,  1962-63. 

Attest: 

JOSKPH  M.   BaiONES, 

'    Department  Adjutant. 


STRAIGHT  BASELINES  AND  FISH- 
ING ZONES  IMPERATIVE  FOR 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4  of  this  year,  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Lester  Pearson  declared  to  the 
Canadian  Parliament  that  the  time  had 
come  to  "take  firm  and  national  action 
to  protect  Canada's  fishing  industry." 
Noting  that  increasing  numbers  of  for- 
eign fishing  operations  threaten  to 
deplete  Canada's  off-shore  fishing  re- 
sources, the  Prime  Minister  announced: 

The  Canadian  Government  has  decided  to 
establish  a  la-mlle  exclusive  fisheries  zone 
along  the  whole  of  Canada's  coastline  as  of 
mid-May  1964  and  to  implement  the  straight 
baseline  system  at  the  same  time  as  the 
basis  from  which  Canada's  territorial  sea 
and  exclusive  fisheries  zone  shall  be  meas- 
ured. 

Mr.  Pearson  recognized  the  existence 
of  historic  American  fishing  rights  in 
some  of  the  areas  which  would  be  In- 
cluded within  the  new  limits  and  further 
announced  that  "discussions  will  be  held 
with  the  United  States  of  America  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  U.S.  rights  and  interests 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  action 
Canada  is  taking."  I  understand  that 
talks  concerning  these  matters  are  to  get 
underway  shortly.  For  decades  U.S. 
fishermen  have  engaged  in  productive 
fishing  activities  within  the  waters  to  be 
reserved.  These  historic  rights  were 
firmly  and  permanently  established  years 
ago — they  are  not  of  a  limited  nature  in 
terms  of  duration.  They  are  indefinite. 
We  must  cooperate  closely  with  Canada, 
for  they  depend  in  part  on  our  market 
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for  their  fish,  and  they  realize  that  the 
rights  of  both  parties  must  be  respected. 
Canada  is  not  the  only  nation  whose 
interests  call  for  an  extension  of  fishing 
rights  and  an  adoption  of  the  straight 
baseline  method  of  measurement  for  the 
territorial  sea.    I  have  long  insisted  that 
it  Is  Imperative  that  the  United  States 
take  similar  steps.    Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian  fishing   vessels   have   increasingly 
penetrated   into   offshore  waters   upon 
which  many  of  our  domestic  fishermen 
are  dependent  for  their  livelihood.    The 
presence  of  these  large  Soviet  fishing 
ships  at  close  range  is  additionally  unde- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense.    As  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
there  have  been  more  Russians  within  90 
miles  of  our  coast  in  fishing  vessels  dur- 
ing the  past  year  than  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  Cuba.    Alaskans  are  concerned 
with  these  matters,  in  light  of  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  Soviet  and  Japanese 
vessels  that  have  been  sighted  in  waters 
off  Alaska's  coast  this  year.    But  the 
same  threat  from  modern  large  Soviet 
heavy  trawler  operations  exists  along  the 
entire  Atlantic,  gulf  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Mr.  President,  the  protection  of  our 
straits  and  inlets,  and  the  need  for  clarity 
in  the  delineation  of  our  territorial 
waters,  make  it  imperative  that  we 
adopt  the  simple  and  widely  accepted 
principle  of  straight  headland-to-head- 
land baselines  for  the  measurement  of 
our  territorial  waters.  And  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  fishery  resources  and  our 
fishing  industry,  we  must  establish  an 
exclusive  fishing  zone  of  12  miles'  width, 
measured  from  these  baselines.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  present  International  con- 
text and  the  approaching  talks  with  the 
Canadian  Government  offer  a  uniquely 
opportune  setting  for  an  executive  pro- 
nouncement adopting  the  straight  base- 
line principle  and  an  International 
agreement  with  Canada  regarding  an 
exclusfve  12-mile  fishing  zone. 

Reticence  to  take  this  form  of  action 
has  traditionally  stemmed  primarily 
from  our  fear  that  such  action  might 
promote  more  extravagant  extensions  of 
territorial  waters  and  thus  constrict  in- 
ternational freedom  of  the  seas.  It  is 
my  contention  that  this  reservation,  al- 
ways somewhat  questionable,  no  longer 
has  any  basis  whatsoever. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ternational fishing  situation  has  led  an 
unprecedented  number  of  nations  to  ex- 
tend unilaterally  their  fishing  waters. 
Other  countries  are  acting  on  their  own 
initiative  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
we  act.  I  view  as  particularly  significant 
the  numerous  extensions  of  territorial 
waters  and  the  establishment  of  exclu- 
sive fishing  zones  since  the  1960  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea. 
Albania  on  March  1.  i960,  restricted 
innocent  passage  in  a  10-mile  territorial 
sea  and  extended  fishing  JurlsdicUon  to 
12  miles. 

Cameroon  on  June  23.  1962,  claimed  a 
6-mile  territorial  se^. 

Denmark  on  June  1,  1963.  extended 
the  fisheries  limits  for  Greenland  to  12 
miles.  A  similar  limit  for  the  Faroes  Is- 
lands will  take  effect  March  12.  1964. 

Malagasy  Republic  on  February  27 
1963,  claimed  a  12-mile  territorial  sea' 


Morocco  recently  extended  fishing 
jurisdiction  to  12  miles,  except  for  the 
Strait  of  Gibralter,  for  which  such  Juris- 
diction was  extended  to  6  miles. 

Norway  extended  fisheries  Jurisdiction 
to  6  miles  on  April  1. 1961,  and  to  12  miles 
on  September  1. 1961. 

Senegal  on  Jirne  21,  1961.  claimed  a 
6-inlle  territorial  sea,  plus  a  6-mIle  con- 
tiguous zone. 

Sudan  on  August  2,  1960,  extended  the 
territorial  sea  to  12  miles. 

Tunisia  on  July  26,  1962,  extended  the 
territorial  sea  to  6  mUes  with  an  addi- 
tional 6  miles  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  for 
a  portion  of  its  coast. 

On  February  21, 1963.  Uruguay  claimed 
a  6-mlle  territorial  sea  plus  a  6-mile  con- 
tiguous zone  for  fishing  and  other  pur- 
poses. • 

In  addition  to  the  coimtries  which  have 
asserted  claims,  a  number  have  indicated 
that  they  intend  to  do  so.  Legislation 
has  been  Introduced  in  Colombia  to  ex- 
tend the  territorial  sea  from  6  to  12 
miles;  in  Ghana  to  establish  a  12-mile 
territorial  sea,  with  an  undefined  pro- 
tective area  seaward  of  this,  and  up  to 
100  miles  of  fishing  conservation  zone- 
in  South  Africa,  Costa  Rica,  and  Turkey 
to  extend  the  territorial  sea  to  6  miles 
with  a  6-mile  contiguous  fishing  zone* 
and  in  the  Ivory  Coast  to  extend  the 
territorial  sea  to  12  miles.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  renounced  certain  fisheries 
treaties  apparently  as  a  first  move  to- 
ward abandoning  the  3-mile  limit  for 
fisheries. 

To  those  concerned  lest  a  U.S.  exten- 
sion of  fishing  limits  might  establish  a 
precedent  that  would  encourage  other 
nations  to  enact  provisions  which  would 
restrict  freedom  of  the  seas,  let  me  sim- 
ply say  that  the  extension  of  fishing  lim- 
its would  in  no  way  alter  our  employment 
of  the  3-mlle  limit  for  the  delineation 
of  our  territorial  sea.  The  requirements 
of  naUonal  defense  may  suggest  that  we 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  narrow  ter- 
ritorial sea  boundaries  and  maximum 
freedom  of  movement  on  the  high  seas 
The  extension  of  fishing  limits  will  not 
affect  the  precedent  we  are  setting  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  the  approaching  talks 
with  Canada  concerning  Prime  Minister 
Pearson's  announcement  will  furnish  an 
opportune  setting  for  the  formulation 
and  annoimcement  of  our  own  proposals 
We  have  worked  closely  with  Canada  in 
this  area  before;  the  two  nations  col- 
laborated to  put  forward  a  proposal 
which  barely  faUed  of  adoption  at  the 
1960  Unit^  Nations  Conference.  The 
international  fishing  situation  and  our 
national  Interest  make  our  adoption  of 
straight  baseline  measurement  for  all 
territorial  waters  and  our  delineation  of 
12-mile  fWhing  limits  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  any  case.  The  talks  with  Can- 
ada will  make  It  possible  for  us  to  make 
our  intentions  known  in  a  context  of  in- 
ternational consultation  and  agreement. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PRESSURE  ON  FEDERALLY  LI- 
CENSED RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
STATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President.  Colum- 
nist Richard  Wilson.  In  an  article  ap- 


pearing In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  June  19,  1963,  reveals  the  techniques 
employed  by  the  adnUnlstration  during 
the  recent  wheat  referendum.  What  he 
revealed  is  frightening.  Wilson  points 
out  that  an  agency  of  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  applied  pressure  on 
federally  licensed  radio  and  television 
stations  to  provide  free  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's side  of  the  wheat  referendum. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  national  directive 
to  State  managers  and  local  committee- 
men to  bring  to  the  attention  of  radio 
and  television  stations  that  they  are 
federally  licensed  for  3  years  only  and 
the  renewal  of  their  license  could  depend 
upon  the  adequacy  of  their  public  service 
programs.  Need  anyone  say  what  this 
meant?  A  finer  type  of  blackmail  could 
not  be  imagined. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ABM  Twisting  on  thb  Whkst  Votx:  Pbxs- 
suRi  FOB   Pbkx  Radio   and  TV  Timx   rot 

GOVEBNMXNT  VEBSION  Is  CHABCED 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Arm  twisting,  one  of  the  favortte  tech- 
niques on  the  New  Frontier,  has  been  dU- 
cloeed  on  a  new  and  rather  more  impressive 
level.  *^ 

The  arm-twisting  method  was  noted  pre- 
viously in  the  steel  price  controversy,  the 
Cuban  prisoners  deal,  and  the  more  benign 
drive  for  funds  for  a  $30  mlUion  National 
Cultural  Center.  This  technique  has  at- 
tained respectabUity  In  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  officials  can  see  nothlne 
wrong  in  it  for  they  conceive  their  cause 
to  be  Just. 

The  method  consists  of  psychologically 
suggestive  pressure  on  individuals  or  cor- 
porations to  support  or  go  along  with 
Government  actions.  When  skillfully  ap- 
plied, the  individual  cannot  honesUy  charge 
that  he  was  threatened  with  reprisal 
or  tempted  by  reward;  he  only  knows  he  has 
been  shaken  up.  He  may  have  an  antitrust 
suit  pending  and  have  his  mind  on  this 
when  exposed  to  Government  persuasion;  but 
the  persuaders,  of  course,  say  they  do  not 
have  this  In  mind  at  aU,  only  the  public 

In  the  new  Instance  the  pressure  was  per- 
haps more  overt.  In  fact,  it  was  crude.  The 
farm  bureaucracy  openly  and  threateningly 
brought  pressmre  on  federally  Ucensed  radio 
and  TV  stations  to  give  free  time  for  the 
Government's  version  of  the  Issues  in  the 
national  wheat  referendum. 

No  subtlety  was  involved.  A  national  di- 
rective went  out  to  State  oaanagers  and  local 
committeemen  of  the  farm  program  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  radio  and  TV  stations 
that  they  are  federaUy  Ucensed  for  S  years 
only  and  the  renewal  of  their  license  could 
depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  their  public 
service  programs.  This  responsibility  was 
particularly  compeUlng,  it  was  stated,  with 
respect  to  public  service  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

The  Innuendo  of  the  directive  was  amaz- 
ing. Public  service  programing,  it  was 
stated,  U  promised  by  radio-TV  stations  "in 
return  for  two  special  favors  granted  by  the 
Government."  exclusive  use  of  a  broadcast 
frequency,  and  "the  policy  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  not  to  establish  federally  operated  sta- 
tions in  competition  with  stations  being 
operated  oommerdally.'*  Of  ooinse,  the  di- 
rective added,  this  does  not  make  stations 
subject  to  dictation. 

The  directive  was  sent  out  by  Ray  Pits- 
gerald,  Dmqity  Administrator  for  State  and 
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eated  the  authority  and  leadership  of  the 
Kxecutlve  to  sttslning  full  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  Negroes  under  the  law. 

But  all  of  the  resources  of  the  Oovernment 
are  needed.  It  Is  an  abdication  of  congres- 
slcmal  responsibility  to  leave  the  whole  bur- 
den with  the  courts.  The  President  cannot 
act  beyond  the  laws  which  Congress  gives 
him. 

The  Initiative  is  with  Congress  and  it  is  In 
the  hands  of  Congress  to  determine  whether, 
as  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  we  vn  going  to 
succeed  well — in  removing  racial  injustice 
from  the  face  of  America — or  sxiffer  pain- 
fully. 

What  citlsenship  rights  is  Congress  being 
asked  by  the  Preddent  and  by  many  leaders 
in  both  partlee  to  fortify?  Let  us  be  clear 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  racial 
equality:  they  only  have  to  do  with  citiaen- 
shlp  equality.  Nobody  is  asking  for  laws  to 
equalisse  races,  only  to  equalize  opportu- 
nities— the  right  to  vote,  to  attend  sch(X)Is 
aiKl  to  iise  public  acconuncxlations  equally, 
and  to  be  eligible  for  employment  without 
discrimination. 

Theee  rights  have  been  affirmed  in  the 
cx>urts  as  belonging  to  all  citixens.  not  Just 
to  almost  all  oltlaens. 

Obviously  Just  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion U  not  going  to  dissolve  all  the  racial 
tensions  so  long  pent-up  or  to  secure  im- 
mediately every  citizenship  so  long  denied 
to  so  many.  But  It  can  provide  the  legal 
framework  far  better  enforcement  and 
stronger  persuaalon. 

This  Is  needed:  time  Is  running  out. 

Such  legislation  will  be  forthcoming: 

If  the  decldve  majority  of  Congress  real- 
izes that  a  resolution  of  the  racial  problem 
overrides  everything  else  which  Congress 
might  do  this  year  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  It  should  not  be  the  only  domestic 
action  Congress  takee,  but  if  it  has  to  be, 
well  and  good.    It  will  be  worth  It. 

If  nuMt  Americans  and  most  Ccmgressmen 
keep  dearly  in  view  that  this  U  a  national 
problem,  not  a  sectional  problem,  and  act  in 
a  spirit  of  hxmilllty,  not  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
demnation. 

If  both  parties  put  the  Nation  ahead  of 
partisan  politics,  the  clear  majority  of  both 
partlee  will  be  needed.  Democratic  votes 
might  be  suffldent  to  enact  strengthened 
dvll  rights,  but  a  slsable  majority  of  Repub- 
lican Senators  would  be  needed  to  end  a  fili- 
buster. 

"I  ask  you."  the  President  said  to  Congress 
and  to  all  of  us,  "to  look  Into  your  hearts — 
not  In  search  of  charity,  for  the  Negro 
neither  wants  nor  needs  condescension — but 
for  the  one  plain,  proud,  and  priceless  qual- 
ity that  unites  us  all  as  Americans,  a  sense 
of  Justice." 


PORNOGRAPHY 


Mr.  MTIJ.KR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reo^ved  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  1963  State  convention  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  Iowa,  under  the 
caption  "Resolution  vn."  relating  to  the 
subject  of  pornography,  and  endorsing 
the  plan  known  as  Operation  Yorkvllle. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tkm  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscfMU),  as  follows: 

RxsoLvnoN  vn 

Whereas  pomogn^hy  continues  to  be  a 
problsm  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  also 
throughout  the  entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  local  efforts  to  eliminate  por- 
nography, while  praiseworthy  and  worth- 
while, do  not  get  at  the  source  of  tills  can- 
cerous material;  aad 


Whereas  the  Knights  ci  Coliunbus  as  an 
organization  should  Join  in  local.  State,  and 
National  efforts  to  eliminate  pornography; 
and 

Whereas  Operation  TorkvUle  hss  been  in- 
stituted in  New  York  to  present  the  problem 
of  pornography  to  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  States:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  63d  annual  meeting  of 
the  Iowa  State  Council  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  does  hereby  endorse  the  action  of 
Operation  Torkville  in  bringing  the  matter 
of  salacious  literature  to  the  attention  of  the 
Preddent  of  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of 
national  Importance  and  of  ttie  highest  ur- 
gency and  urging  the  Preddent  to  send  a 
message  to  Congress  (»illng  attention  t}  the 
danger  caused  by  the  nationwide  epidemic 
of  obscene  material  flcxxUng  the  country, 
urging  a  broad  and  contlnucms  investiga- 
tion and  competent  study  of  the  problem, 
and  the  adoptlcm  of  appropriate  legislation, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  bills  now 
pending;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Iowa  State  Council  of 
the  Knigttts  of  Columbus  hereby  endorses 
and  supports  the  intent  of  bills  which  have 
been  intrcxluced  in  the  present  sesdon  of 
Congress  to  control  obscene  material:  and 
be  It  further  ~ 

Resolved.  That  each  council  of  the  Iowa 
Jurisdiction  and  each  brother  knight  there- 
of Individually  and  personally  take  part  in 
Operation  Torkville  by  writing  to  the  Pred- 
dent. their  Senators  and  their  Congressmen 
in  suppcjrt  of  this  proJe<;t  and  also  Join  with 
Rotarlans  and  Klwanlans  and  other  loc»l 
groupe  to  work  together  to  stamp  out  por- 
nography at  all  levels;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  SUte  secretary  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  and  to  eac:h  of  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ELECTION  OP  POPE  PAUL  VI 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  Giovanni  Battista  Cturdinal  Mon- 
tini.  former  archbishop  of  Milan,  was 
elected  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Pope  Paul  VI  succeeds 
his  predecessor.  John  XXIII  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Within  24  hours  of 
his  election,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  continuing  the  Ecumenical  Coimcil 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
had  been  convened  by  Pope  John.  Not 
only  has  he  promised  to  carry  on  the 
movement  which  has  given  new  signifi- 
cance to  Christian  unity,  but  he  has 
stated  that  he  will  strive  to  perpetuate 
the  policies  which  John  initiated  such 
as  the  revision  of  canon  law.  the  quest 
to  find  the  solution  to  urgent  social  and 
international  problems,  and  the  need  to 
consolidate  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
among  men  of  all  faiths  and  nationali- 
ties. 

If  any  one  papal  candidate  were 
equipped  to  realise  the  pnunise  of 
broader  Christian  unity  aad  the  desire 
to  exert  a  more  eonstructive  Influence 
upon  the  affairs  of  humanity,  which 
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John  xxm  held  out  to  the  world,  it  was 
Cardinal  Montini.  His  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Peter  has  generated  an  en- 
thusiastic and  heartfelt  response  not 
only  from  the  500  million  members  of 
his  own  flock  but  from  members  of  all 
religious  sects  and  denominations. 

Pope  Paul  is  no  doubt  a  man  of  emi- 
nent capabilities  for  the  position  he  is 
about  to  assume.  He  has  all  the  qualifl- 
cations,  personal  and  spiritual,  to  act  as 
the  successful  administrator  of  one  of 
the  world's  largest  religious  institutions 
Pope  Paul  has  given  every  indication 
both  in  his  past  religious  career  and  in 
his  first  public  address  as  the  new  pontiff 
over  the  Vatican  radio  that  men  of  all 
naUons  can  anticipate  a  beneficial  reign 
from  the  262d  leader  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  a  fine 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


lies,  not  only  from  Christians.  And  prayers 
in  the  language  of  many  creeds  and  many 
P«)ples  wiU  arise  for  Paul  VI,  that  he  may 
be  strong  in  the  great  work  that  lies  before 
him. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune. 
June  22,  1963] 

Pore    JOHN   XXm'S    SXTOCKSSOB 

Never  in  the  long  history  of  the  papacy 
have  so  many  mUlions,  from  such  far-flung 
regions  of  the  earth,  stood  in  spirit  in 
the  great  square  before  St.  Peter's,  awdtine 
the  plumes  of  white  smoke  that  signals  the 
election  of  a  pope.  And  seldom  If  ever  have 
toe  acdamatlons  that  greeted  a  new  pontiff 
been  so  heartfelt  and  universal  as  those 
which  haUed  Paul  VI. 

Por    both   of    these    phenomena,    cutting 
scross  the  barriers  of  nation,  race,  and  creed 
the  new  pope's  predecessor,  John  XXin.  was 
responsible. 

It  was  he  who  gave  the  papacy,  and  in 
no  small  measure  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  an  urgent  and  abiding  Interest  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  non-Catholics  It 
''!f.,*^"  '^**°'  ^'y  precept  and  example,  stirred 
miUlons  of  Catholics  with  Increased  pride 
and  love  for  their  faith. 

Tp  all  of  these  the  election  of  Giovanni 
Battista    Cardinal    MonUnl    was   enthusias- 
tically welcome,  because  of  aU  the  college  of 
C5ardlnals   he   most   clearly   stands   for   the 
spirit  which  animated  the  late  pope;   he  Is 
most  definitely  the  successor  of  John  ±Mn 
This  does  not  mean  that  Cardinal  Mbntini 
was  not  a  force  in  the  church  In  hli  own 
right,  or  that  Pope  Paul  VI  wiU  not  need 
great  spiritual  and  InteUectual  resources  to 
realize    the    promise    of   broader    Christian 
unity,   of   a   more   intensive   and   extensive 
Catholicism,   of  deeper   Influence   for   good 
upon  the  affairs  of  men.  which  John  XXin 
held  out  to  humanity.    Indeed,  the  burdens 
upon  Paul   VI  wUl   be  the  greater  for  the 
surge  of  renewal  which  John  stimulated  in 
the  church  and  in  the  world. 

But  the  swift  decision  of  the  conclave  to 
name  as  pope  a  man  who  imequivocallv 
represents  John's  ideals  and  ideas,  and  per- 
sonifies the  trend  of  the  ecumenical  oouncU 
Indicates  that  Paul  VI  will  have  overwhelm-' 
ing  support  In  carrying  renewal  forward. 

That  he  will  endeavor  to  do  so  Paul  VI 
made  evident  in  his  pastorate  as  archbishop 
of  MUan.  in  his  stand  during  the  council 
m  his  tributes  to  Pope  John.  His  choice 
of  Cardinal  Cicognani  as  secretary  of  state 
shows  a  desire  to  continue  in  the  course 
John  xxm  established:  even  his  selection 
of  Paul  as  his  papal  name— one  that  no  pope 
has  borne  since  the  17th  century,  but  of 
universal  meaning— is  in  that  tradition. 

The  elevation  of  Cardinal  Montlnl  to  the 
papal  throne  has  evoked  many  expressions 
or  Joy  and  confidence,  not  only  from  Catho- 


GOOD  ADVICE  POR  GRADUATES 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  nu- 
merous editorials  have  been  written  in 
recent  weeks  paying  tribute  to  graduates 
of  America's  institutions  of  learning  and 
offering  them  endless  amounts  of  advice 
concerning  the  challenges  which  lie 
ahead.  All  of  this  is  helpful  and  good 
for  stu-ely  we  Uve  in  times  which  demand 
the  best  from  every  citizen,  times  in 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  people 
will  listen  and  learn  from  theh-  elders 
and  then  apply  this  guidance  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  futures. 

One  of  the  finest  editorials  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  appeared  in  the 
June  19  issues  of  the  South-East  Weekly 
Journal  and  the  Henrietta  Weekly  Jour- 
nal, which  are  weekly  pubUcations  in 
the  area  of  Rochester.  N.Y.  This  edi- 
torial reflects  the  high  standards  and 
sound  thinking  of  Mrs.  Marian  T.  Deuel 
who  is  publisher  and  editor  of  the  news- 
papers. 

In  her  editorial  Mrs.  Deuel  offers  some 
simple,  sage  advice  to  June  graduates 
It  is  advice  that  I  hope  wlU  be  heeded 
oy  all  who  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
these  words. 

In  order  that  a  wider  audience  may 
appreciate  Mrs.  Deuel's  editorial,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[^om  the  South-East  Weekly  Journal  and 
Henrietta  Weekly  Journal,  June  19, 1963] 

CONGEATULATIOWS.  ObAOUATCS 

Graduation  time  is  here  again— for  thoae 
out  of  school,  but  for  the  graduate  of  today 
it  surely  U  not  again.  No.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
graduation  of  importance  in  his  life  and 
marks  his  first  steps  out  into  a  world  which 
presents  a  terrific  challenge. 

Por  the  graduate,  the  greatest  and  most 
perplexing  problem  usually  l«,  "What  hap- 
pens now?"  And  of  course,  all  well-meaning 
adults  wUl  natiu^Uy  reply  "mc»e  schooling  '• 
unless,  of  course,  the  student  is  a  coUwre 
graduate.  * 

To  us  in  the  newspaper  business.  It  Is  really 
tragic  to  find  so  many  people  who  are  strug- 
glhig  in  making  a  living,  just  because  they 
refused  to  further  their  education  while  thev 
had  the  chance. 

School  years  do  seem  to  drag,  but  if  you 
would  sit  down  with  a  pad  and  pencU  (they're 
great  for  figuring  things  out.  by  the  way) 
and  would  divide  your  life  on  paper  Into 
r.'Z?"  groups,  you  would  soon  see  that  the 
little  one  4-year  Interval,  when  tabulated 
wlUi  anywhere  from  16  to  20  4-year  periods 
which  wlU  go  to  make  up  your  entire  llfe- 

♦1? *,'.if,  ^****^  ^^^  Uny  •  •  •  almost  like 
this  little  period. 

It  lent  easy  to  spend  foxu-  of  your  teenage 
years  In  school  when  the  lure  of  doUsrs 
beckons.  But  Just  use  your  pencil  to  figure 
on  yoiu-  pad  how  many  more  dollars  you  wlU 
earn  throughout  the  remaining  years  after 
your  high  school  and  college  days,  then  ask 
yourself  whether  the  extra  effort  isn't  reallv 
worth  whUe.  »c«iy 

One  thing  we  have  found  out  through  be- 
ing In  our  own  businees:  Success  does  not 
Just  come  to  anyone.  It  must  be  earned 
And  earned  through  many  years  of  plannina 
and  hard  work.  ^^ 
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The  best  ways  to  earn  your  place  in  a  happy 
life  are.  first,  get  aU  of  the  education  that 
you  can  possibly  afford;  secondly,  work  in 
your  church,  your  ecJhool,  and  other  civic 
events  so  that  people  wlU  know  and  like 
you— and  so  you  will  learn  to  work  with 
others  for  the  good  of  yoxu-  town  or  city. 

Graduation  is  a  happy  time  and  we  at  the 
Joiu-nal  wish  all  area  graduates  great  hap- 
piness. We  congratulate  you  on  yoiu-  suc- 
cess in  being  graduated  and  hope  that  you 
will  have  many,  many  happy  and  productive 
years  ahead. 


MILITARY  LEADERSHIP 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  of  us  who  have  not  always  been 
able  to  see  clearly  the  active  and  posi- 
tive role  played  by  today's  young  miU- 
tary  officers  in  the  absence  of  the  wide- 
spread need  for  the  skills,  leadership 
and  methods  of  the  battiefleld,  I  call 
attention  to  a  recent  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  J.  McCloy  at  the  U5.  Mili- 
tary Academy  on  May  25,  1963. 

Mr.  McCloy  reminds  us  that  the  same 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  which 
gave  us  the  great  leaders  of  the  last  wars 
are  part  of  the  makeup  of  the  more 
recent  graduates  of  our  service  acad- 
emies. These  institutions  will  continue 
to  train  men  of  "strong,  independent, 
and  disciplined  thought  and  action"  and 
will  remain  a  source  of  this  Nation's 
strength. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Jolm 
McCloy  who,  on  this  occasion,  received 
the  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award— an  award 
given  to  a  U.S.  citizen  whose  record  of 
service  to  his  country  exemplifies  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  expressed  in  the 
motto  of  West  Point-duty.  » honor 
country.  Certainly,  the  Thayer  Award 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  John  McCloy's  dis- 
tinguished career. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  this  inspiring  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Addsxss  or  Hon.  John  J.  McClot  Upon  Rx- 
coviNO  Stlvanus  Thatkb   Awako  at  VS 

MnjTAXT      ACAOXMT.      WXST      POCMT.      N  T 

Mat  25.  1963 

General    Westmoreland.    General    Groves 
graduates   of    the    Academy,   the   corps   of 
cadets,  laches  and  gentlemen:  I  wish  I  could 
find  the  words  adequately  to  convey  to  this 
corps  and  the  friends  who  are  here  today 
the  sentiments  and  the  memories  which  are 
int>mpted  by  this  award  from  the  graduates 
of  West  Point.    As  I  am  flattered,  I  am,  at 
the  same  time,  deeply  moved.    I  have  known 
or  worked  with,  I  believe,  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished figures  who  have  preceded  me  as 
recipients  of  this  honor— with  most  In  time 
of  war— and  I  have  had  such  close  associa- 
tion with  graduates  of  this  Academy  over 
the  years  that  to  be  selected  by  them  for 
their  award,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Pather  of  the  Academy,  warms  me  beyond 
measiue.  ' 

I  am  Ukewise  honored,  but  I  must  confess 
I  am  also  appalled,  at  the  thought  that  I 
am  following  CJen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  who 
last  year  delivered  that  extraordinary  fare- 
well to  the  corps  with  iu  resounding  refrain 
of  duty,  honor,  country.  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  you  that  I  cannot  attain  the  heights 
which  that  occasion  and  his  eloquence 
reached.  I  intend  to  be  quite  Informal  and 
rather  personal  in  my  rs^xmae  and  1  hope 
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Shortly  after  the  outbreak 
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minded  and  with  a  grand 
aomewhat   lusty,   sense   of 
,ed  the  regiment.    The 
J  Yederle  Remington,  an  old 
him  while  he  was 
campaign  In  the  West  as  a 
i^twMm  of  a  dxut-covered 
d.   cavalry,   repro- 
of you  may  have 
among   other    things,    was 
and  he  had  a  number  of 
lis    credit,    including    one 
brand.    It  Involved  a 
a  uniform  pressure  as 
)  ppUad  to  the  horae  and  It 
p  on  the  horae'a  rump.    He 
thought  that  a  brand  should 
else  on  a  horse,  because  It 
it  could  be  readily  aeen 
line.    On  the  morning  of 
1918.  I  went  with  htm  (he 
olBoer)  up  to  the  front 
front   of  the   Boia  do  la 
a   rather   dramatic   scene, 
still  going  on  up  in  the 
where  they  had  not  been 
Oermana  were  popping  up 
of  no  man'a  land,    m 
what  waa  left  of  the  high- 
dared  to  ezpoaa  as  much 
before,  large  nimibera  of 
French  prlaoners,  taken  at 
of  the  war,  were  now  pour- 
In  their  blue  tunica  and 
we  aat  on  the  parapet  and 
I|reston  was  a  rather  dejected 
to  see  many  of  hto  long- 
fada  away.     We  had  been 
the  attack  down  the  MoaeUe 
ahleh  waa  to  take  place  on 
I  recall  It.    Preaton  hoped 
I  he  tha  great  ontortuatty 
la  tha  aarvloe.    After  a 
Pointer  and  wlae  philoa- 
and  aaM.  "Wall.  Mac  TVL 
general  bat  there  to  one 
they  cant  take  from  me. 
oa  every  horae^  'so-and- 
aad  that,  my  young  man, 
to  no  mean  achievement." 
of  hto  I  alao  tre- 
"Alwaya  adck  to  the  truth 
early  experimen- 
could  remember  it  longer." 
thto  man  had  fought  the 
Plalna  and   lived  tiU  weU 
n.  haa  always  Intpreaaed 
abort  a|iaa  of  American 
X  %  rhaltoi^lng  taak  It  to 
U.   Aaaarleana   which 
to  I— tntatn  the  es- 
our  prograaa  has  ao  far 
to  be  doing  it.  how- 
laat  evidencea. 
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I  cannot  reftaln  from  reminiscing  Just 
a  bit  more,  for  in  recalling  the  award  to 
General  MacArthur,  I  waa  reminded  of  an 
occasion  in  World  War  I  when  I  waa  aooom- 
panying  Preston  on  a  trip  he  was  taking 
along  the  line.  We  came  to  the  42d  Rain- 
bow 01  vision  which  was.  I  recall,  commanded 
by  MaJ.  Oen.  Menoher  of  the  class  of  1886. 
Preston  called  him  "Minnie."  a  famUlarlty 
in  which,  needleas  to  say,  I  did  not  Join. 
In  a  moment  at  confldebce,  Menoher  told 
Preston  in  reply  to  an  Inquiry  as  to  bow 
hto  division  was  getting  along,  "If  only  this 
division  can  continue  to  successfully  con- 
tain two  such  characters  as  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  'Wild  Bill'  Donovan,  I  don't 
fear  the  Oermans."  I  remember  seeing  both 
at  them  at  that  time,  each  young,  handsome, 
gallant,  in  both  appearance  and  deed,  yet, 
as  it  turned  out.  their  greatest  contributions 
to  their  country  lay  still  well  ahead  of  them. 
Both  wore  Distinguished  Service  Crosses 
then  and  both  were  subsequently  to  win  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

And  so  you  can  perhape  imagine  some  of 
the  memories  and  thoughts  which  passed 
through  my  mind  as  I  stood  at  the  review 
thto  monlng.  I  Imagined  that  I  saw  inter- 
spersed among  the  ranks,  the  Menobers, 
the  Pershings,  the  Uggetts  of  the  old  war 
as  well  as .  the  Eisenhowers,  Bradleys,  and 
Clays  of  the  more  recent  one.  But  It  came 
upon  me  also  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
corps  Is  not  expressed  in  Individiials.  Among 
the  gradxiatea  of  the  Academy,  for  every  one 
whoae  name  haa  become  a  houaehold  mem- 
ory, there  were  probably  a  dozen  as  good 
or  better  men.  the  Juztapoaltion  of  whoae 
stars  Just  did  not  happen  to  produce  the 
combination  of  time  and  talent  that  makes 
for  public  notice.  The  strength  of  the 
corps  and  its  value  to  the  country  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  to  there — in  peace  and  war — 
always  with  a  level  at  training,  knowledge 
and  discipline  on  which  the  country  can 
constantly  depend.  From  time  to  time, 
when  great  names  os  what  the  world  to 
prone  to  class  as  cp-eat,  emerge,  it  really 
to  only  evldenoe  that  the  corps  to  still  per- 
forming its  taak  of  having  available  at  all 
times  a  sizeable  and  competent  supply  of 
those,  from  among  whom  the  sometimes 
weird  accidents  of  opportunity,  will  select 
the  famous. 

And  thto  brings  me  to  the  point  I  would 
like  to  make  by  way  of  response  to  thto 
award.  Vast  new  dimensions,  the  extent 
of  wliich  you.  and  in  all  probability  your 
instructors,  have  not  yet  fully  compre- 
hended, have  been  introduced  to  the  science 
of  conflict  and  destruction.  They  transcend 
in  their  effects  all  the  acciunulatlons  of  the 
so-called  advances  in  warfare  aince 
Adrianople  waa  fought.  Many  implications 
of  these  new  developments  remain  ob- 
scvu-e,  but  one  thing  seems  cwtain.  and  that 
to,  that  the  character  of  military  service, 
the  type  of  leaderships,  the  sklUs  and  even 
the  fonxM  of  courage  which  the  Nation  will 
require,  will  differ  in  many  aspects  from  the 
requirements  of  the  past.  With  the  threat 
of  a  war  in  which  dvUlaa  caaualtiea  might 
run  into  scores  of  millions  and  the  incapaci- 
tation of  nniiiionj  more,  with  the  attendant 
upheavato  of  the  Nation's  life,  it  U  certain 
that  something  much  more  than  that  which 
was  demanded  of  the  cavalry  leaders  of  the 
19th  century  or  the  tank  commanders  of  the 
20th.  will  be  exacted  from  you  and  those 
with  whom  you  become  associated  In  your 
Army  careers. 

The  chief  probtom  among  many  which 
confront  the  country  and  the  world  to,  at 
leaat  aa  I  vtew  it,  how  such  destruction  can 
be  averted  without  loss  of  aelf-reapect  or  im- 
pairment of  the  co\mtry's  vital  interest. 
Winning  such  a  war  to  almost  a  contradic- 
tion of  terns,  yet  men  and  nations  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  harbor  the  ambitions,  dto- 
pUy  tiie  prldea  and  indulge  In  the  obduradea 
which  generate  conflict.    Mc««over.  accidents 


can  happen.  All  thto  demands  fundamental- 
ly new  concepts  of  what  constitutes  the  true 
security  of  the  Nation  and  how  it  can  best 
be  achtoved.  No  one  has  yet  the  full  an- 
swer. 

There  to  considerable  comment  today 
about  the  extent  to  which  civilians  have 
Intruded  themaelvea  into  military  affairs. 
Industrialists  and  academlctons  have  been 
Interesting  themselves  and  participating 
mcM-e  and  more  in  such  matters.  Not  only 
have  oiu:  o<Mrporations  huge  contracts  cover- 
ing research  and  the  production  of  muni- 
tions, but  our  universities  have  been  given 
many  large  rescaurch  projects  by  the  armed 
services.  Academicians  who  have  heretofore 
had  to  content  themselves  with  studies  on 
some  literary,  htotorlcal  or  physical  obscur- 
ity, suddenly  find  that  they  are  being  well 
paid,  or  at  least  encouraged,  to  deal  with 
the  heady  wine  of  military  strategy,  meth- 
ods of  mass  destruction  and  power  politics. 
This  has  produced  some  reaction  among  the 
military  and  even  pnnnoted  some  resent- 
ment, but  In  my  Judgment  it  to  quite  natural 
that  wider  interests  are  being  displayed  on 
military  matters.  The  casualties  and  loss  of 
values  threatened  to  civilians  are  so  as- 
tronomically high  that,  even  without 
subsidiee.  It  'to  qtdte  understandable  that 
civilians  should  become  preoccupied  with 
matters  that  could  ao  deeply  affect  them. 
Nor  should  one  get  too  wortced  up  about  the 
prolific  oonmientators.  some  of  whom  have 
never  heard  a  shot  flred  in  anger,  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  expound  on  military  strategy 
and  tactics,  as  If  they  were  really  equipped 
to  do  so.  If  the  cost  of  a  program  for  the 
production  of  a  single  weapon  can  run  to 
$6>4  billion,  to  it  any  wonder  that  com- 
peting manufacturers  strive  mightily  to 
obtain  that  contract?  And  what  better 
opporttmity  for  a  good-alaed  row  If.  In  addi- 
tion, it  to  disclosed  that  there  is  a  help- 
ful division  of  opinion  in  the  Pentagon? 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  to  that  modem 
warfare  and  the  threat  of  modem  warfare 
are  such  aU-i>ervading  features  of  our  mod- 
em life  that  no  single  school  or  group  can 
or  should  be  treated  as  the  exclusive  high 
priests  of  the  art.  In  the  first  place,  the 
subject  to  not  so  esoteric  that  only  a  select 
few  can  understand  the  language  and.  In  the 
second  place,  the  art  changes  so  rapidly  and 
the  implications  of  theee  changes  are  so  wide 
that  consideration  must  be  given  to  all  seri- 
ous and  differing  polnto  of  view,  from  what- 
ever source  they  come.  The  danger  to  not 
so  much  that  too  many  will  comment  as 
that  we  shall  have  too  much  doctrinaire  and 
partisan  thinking  appUed  to  the  subject. 
Disciplined  thinking  and  objective  thinking 
from  all  sides  must  be  accepted  and  wel- 
comed, and  it  to  quite  clear  that  no  one 
group  has  the  monopoly  on  theee. 

You  will  probably  tire  hearing  criticisms 
about  the  military  mind  before  you  are  fin- 
ished with  your  careers.  I  once  had  the 
temerity  to  defend  the  military  or  the  Army 
mind  in  an  article  I  wrote.  A  good  part  of 
the  criticism  of  the  military  mind  comes 
from  people  who.  If  they  have  any  mind  of 
their  own,  give  evidence  of  being  particularly 
parochial  in  their  own  approaches  to  think- 
ing. If  a  military  mind  means  one  that 
to  disciplined  while  open  to  fact  and  argu- 
ment, if  it  "^*a"*  one  that  to  marked  by 
precision  of  thought  and  action — cherish  it 
and  do  not  worry  about  those  who  charge  you 
with  possessing  it. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  partakes  of  preju- 
diced, partisan  or  crystallized  thinking,  the 
critlctom  to  well  deserved,  and  such  habits 
of  thou^t  would  be  on  tha  aama  level  as 
some  of  the  doctrinaire  thinking  a  good  many 
commentators,  on  and  off  the  campuses,  are 
indulging  in  these  daya,  usually  punctiutted 
with  a  aequenoe  of  catch  phrases  uaed  more 
often  than  not  aa  a  aubatltuta  for  pene- 
traUng  thought.  Z  am  quite  certain  that 
the  objective  student  would  find  on  analysto 
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that  the  mtotakes  and  stupidities  on  the  part 
of  the  dvUlans  and  the  soldtors  have  been 
so  equally  dtotributed  throughout  htotory 
that  it  scarcely  behooves  either  of  them  to 
attempt  to  reflect  on  the  other's  mind. 

Never  has  the  Republic  stood  in  such  need 
of  high  statesmanship  and  the  objective 
thought  which  goes  with  It.  The  whole  great 
problem  of  peace  and  war,  the  economic 
strains,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
free  world  associations  as  a  great  construc- 
tive fOTce  in  thto  critical  period  of  history 
the  implications  of  space,  to  name  but  some 
of  the  great  problems  that  confront  the 
Nation,  demand  the  best  thinking  available 
without  regard  to  source.  It  used  to  be  fairly 
easy  to  define  where  the  security  of  the  Na- 

«fifiJ!7lJlw''  "  **  "  ""^"y  ™°"  compUcated 
subject  with  no  single  group  having  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  formuto. 

■nine  and  Ume  again  In  the  continuous 
problem  of  seeking  suitable  people  to  under- 
take exacting  government  assignments  in 
Oie  war  and  postwar  period.  I  have  noticed 
how  frequently  the  search  has  flrst  been 
made  among  the  military,  it  was  not  be- 
«use  they  were  more  patriotic  or  because 
they  were  imbued  by  the  spirit  of  West  Point 
or  Annapolto.  It  was  because  they  were 
there— available,  trained,  and  subject  to 
orders.  Others,  one  had  to  persuade,  or  to 
adjust  theh-  conflict  of  interests,  or  meet 
civu  service  requirements  or  some  such  ob- 
stacles. If  the  professional  military  man 
possessed  the  breadth  of  mind  and  an  aware- 
ness of  Important  nonmllltary  considera- 
tions   more  often  than  not.  he  got  the  Job 

^2  ♦h.*",7!"-  "  "  P^*"Jy  because  Of 
thto  that  It  to  so  important  for  you  and 
for  the  country  that  you  prepare  yourself  to 
perfonn  with  a  penetrating  mind  free  from 
prejudice  and  stale  doctrine,  whatever  Job 
yon  are  called  on  to  do.  "" 

And  at  the  rtsk  of  being  charged  with 
sermonizing  on  an  occasion  where  no  ser- 
monizing to  approprtote.  let  me  suggest  that 
one's  career  will  be  fulflUed.  whatever  the 
assignmente.  if  one  maintains  himself  and 
his  thinking,  in  thto  sense— ready,  able  and 
willing  to  meet  any  task  conflded  to  him 
That  there  will  always  be  available  from  the 
graduates  of  thto  corps  a  group  of  men  of 
strong.  Independent  and  disciplined  thought 
and  action  to.  I  repeat,  the  strength  of  thto 
corps  and  of  thto  institution  rather  than  the 
Itot  of  the  indivlduato  who  have  graduated 
and  gone  on  to  achieve  fame. 

Preston's  career  was  nonetheless  worthy 
even  though  the  attack  on  Mets  never  did 
materialize.     Ambassador   Jules   Jusserand 
Who  was  and  had  been  the  French  Ambas-' 
sador  to  Washington  for  a  nuiber  of  yeats 
at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  iikwi  to 
refer   to  a  song  wrtite^   by   a  Frenchman 
named   Qustav   Nadaud.     It   was   about   a 
French   peasant   who   lived   ai:   hto   life   in 
lAnguedoc.  not  far  from  the  beautiful  town 
of    Carcassone.     He    could   fainUy    see    the 
towers  and  walto  of  the  town  from  hto  farm 
on  a  clear  evening  and  he  always  chertohed 
the  thought  he  would  some  day  be  able  to 
vtoit  it.    He  had  a  hard  thne  keeping  body 
and  soul  together,  taking  care  of  htefamily 
and  acting  the  role  of  a  good  neighbor  when 
troubles  came.     He  died,  however,  without 
ever  having  gotten  to  Carcassone.  but  the 
poet  makes  the  point  that  he  had.  In  reality 
visited   Carcassone   because  It  had   been   a 
constant  inspiration,  enriching  hto  full  life 

^Lf**^*^*-  '  **^°^  y°"  Be<^  tbe  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  and  having  made  it  I  shaU 
stop. 

I  have  been  pleased  and  warmed  by  thto 
honor.  I  hope  my  response  has  reflected  my 
feeling  for  the  ti-adltlons  of  thto  Academy 
and  my  respect  and  regard  foe  those  grad- 

wer  the  years  to  know  and  be  assoctoted 
^^th  In  peace  and  war. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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ELIZABETH  RO WE— CITY  PLANNER 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
planning  and  architectural  appearance 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  is  continually 
the  subject  of  many  loud  criticisms  and 
frequent  surveys.  However,  the  buUd- 
Ing  and  planning  of  the  city  goes  on  un- 
interrupted. The  one  agency  that  is  the 
most  deeply  involved  is  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  headed 
by  the  able  and  charming  Mrs.  James  H 
Rowe.  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Rowe  has  been  active  in  civic 
and  political  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  many  years.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Rowe  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  in  November  of  1961  brought 
to  the  Commission  a  deep  and  abiding 
personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  its  physical  appear- 
ance, growth  patterns,  transit,  and  a 
wealth  of  other  problems  of  concern  to 
large  metropolitan  areas.  In  addition, 
these  problems  become  more  complex  be- 
cause this  is  the  capital  of  our  country 
and  thus,  the  Commission  is  subject  to 
pressures  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
Everyone  has  some  ideas  as  to  how  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  should  look. 

Elizabeth  Rowe  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  in  stabilizing  the  planning  of  the 
city.  She  has  taken  a  particular  inter- 
est in  preserving  the  historic  values  and 
need  for  parks  and  open  spaces  within 
the  city.  She  understands  the  problems 
of  transit,  but  is  not  committed  to  a 
wholesale  program  of  freeways  and  park- 
ing lots.  Mrs.  Rowe  has  been  a  strong 
influence  in  promoting  the  redevelop- 
ment of  major  areas  of  downtown  Wash- 
ington such  as  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  President,  the  June  16,  1963,  is- 
sue of  the  Sunday  supplement  of  the 
Washington  star  contains  an  excellent 
personal  interview  with  Elizabeth  Rowe 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  foUows: 
Cmr  Plaknjer:  ELiZABrTH  Rowx,  Chadiman 

or  THI   NATIOlf AL   CaPTTAL   PLANNING    Coif- 

i«8siON,  Talks  Abottt  thk  Mass  in  Wasr- 

INOTOH 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 
In  the  striking  modem  lobby  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  new  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  17th  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  the  lengthy  names  of 
three  important  agencies  stretch,  one  on  top 
of  another,  across  one  wall:  National  Capital 
Planning  Conunlsslon.  National  Capital  Re- 

S«^«J'^*'i?^''«      CouncU.      Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Oovemments. 

The  names  are  symbolic  of  an  organlza- 
-~^  <»l^e«ity  that,  according  to  a  leading 
architectural  magazine,  has  made  a  mess  erf 
planning  in  Washington. 

But  to  the  handsome  blond  woman  in  the 
handsome  comer  office  with  its  impressive 
view  of  the  ExecuUve  Office  Building  and 
the  northweet  approaches  to  the  White 
House,  the  diversity  in  ptonning  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Washington  area  has  Its  merits 

"I  don't  think  planning  gets  bogged  down 
because  there  to  a  variety  of  agend^taWnS 
a  look  at  it."  says  Mrs.  Jame?H.  Row?.  Jr^ 
Chalnnan  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Comml-ion      "i   think  we  ^can  f  JSSS 

•  'and  it's  Just  as  well  to  have  thto  di- 
versity because  the  decisions  are  ao  hn- 
portant." 
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Of  all  the  many  agencies  planning  for  the 
future  of  the  Washington  area  or  the  various 
parts  of  the  area,  none  to  potentially  as  im- 
portant as  the  commission  Elizabeth  (Libby) 
Rowe  has  headed  since  November  1961. 

When  Congress  established  the  Commto- 
slon  in  1952.  it  handed  out  responsibUlty 
with  a  free  hand,  giving  the  Commission  the 
Job  of  making  plans  that  would  "best  pro- 
mote public  health,  safety,  morato.  order 
convenience,  prosperity,  and  the  general 
welfare,  as  well  as  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  process  of  development." 

The  Commission  has  speclflc  responsibil- 
ity for  planning  for  the  Dtotrlct  of  Co- 
lumbto  and  for  Federal  Installations  In  the 
area  surrounding  the  Dtotrtct.  The  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Planning  CouncU. 
set  up  by  the  same  act  of  Congress  In  1952.' 
has  the  Job  of  coordinating  the  ptonning 
for  the  metropoUtan  area.  In  addlUon. 
there  to  hardly  a  Federal,  Dtotrlct,  State  or 
local  agency  that  doesn't  also  have  some 
stake  In  futiu-e  plans  for  the  area. 

In  handing  responsibility  to  the  Commto- 
slon.  Congress  was  equally  liberal  In  hand- 
ing out  veto  powers.  Ffederal  agencies 
Which  plan  constmcUon  In  the  area  are  re- 
quired to  submit  plans  to  the  Commission 
but  In  each  case,  after  "consulUtlon  and 
suitable  conslderaUon  of  the  views  of  the 
Commission  the  agency  may  proceed  to  take 
!fjf«?.  ^"^  »ccordance  with  Ito  legal  respon- 
sibilities and  authority." 

(Some  professional  planners  feel,  however 
that  the  Commission  Itself  has  too  great  a 
veto  power,  and  an  effort  to  being  made  to 
deprive  the  Commission  of  lu  veto  in  the 
fleld  of  urban  renewal.  In  a  recent  issue 
devoted  to  Washington.  Architectural  To- 
Twod  described  the  city  as  a  place  where 
everyone  can  say  "no."  but  no  one  can  say 

As  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Mrs 
Rowe  to  thus  like  the  skipper  of  a  ship  who 
has  orders  to  go  full  speed  ahead— but  who 
do^  t  dare  to  damn  the  torpedoes. 

Mrs.  Rowe,  first  woman  member  of  the 
C<Mnmlsslon  and  flrst  Kennedy  appointee  has 
proved  herself  remarkably  effective  in  ok*  of 
her  major  torpedo-dodging  duties— the  Job 
Of  presiding  at  Commission  meetings  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  her  skUlful  chair- 
manship has  kept  the  Commission  on  an 
^!!?.*^^  '^'*  headed  generally  on  course 
despite  torpedoes  and  threats  of  mutiny 

The  ConMntosion  has  frequenUy  been"  the 
focus  of  controversy  In  such  Issues  as  htoh- 
ways  versus  rapid  transit  and  renewal  ve^ 
tne  status  quo. 

•  tn^^^  contojverslal  issue  that  brought 
r JS^^?"*''  between  the  majority  of  toe 
Commission  and  its  Executive  pirector  came 
early  last  year  when  the  Commission  voted 
against  a  program  for  renewal  of  the  Oeonre- 
town  waterfront.  "«wge 

It  was  shortly  afterward  that  William  E 
Finley.  who  had  favored  the  program  cult 
hto  •19.000-a-year  post  as  Exe<£SS1SJS» 

^♦ifM'!?""'"^**-  "  was  widely  apecu! 
toted  that  one  reason  he  wkit  Job  huSSg 
was  a  feeling  that  Mrs.  Rowe  was  taking  ove? 
many  of  hto  reqxmalblllties  and  that  she 
S!1,h!^'^*  °"'*'  members  of  the  Commtoalon 
tended  to  go  full  apeed  ahead  tcwrtowlT 

After  Mr.  Flnley's  departure,  a  search  was 
b^un  throughout  the  Nation  for  a  new 
acecutlve  Director,  a  aearch  complicated  by 

^  ,"f°^J^>  ^"^  "»•  fine  comer  of- 
flce  intended  for  the  new  Director  had  been 
taken  over  by  Mrs.   Rowe   and   the  tmmt 

buny  to  flnd  a  new  Director  beeauae  aha 
wanted  to  run  the  Commtoalon  heraelf 

Six  months  after  Mr.  Flnley's  depart^ 
however.  W.  C.  Dutton.  Jr..  tcJmer  ^cSS!i 
director  of  the  American  Institute  at  Plan. 
aara.  waa  named  Director. 

There  to  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
Commtoalon  members  about  tha  i^^r'^w^ 
erf  canful  planning  for  the  f utu»  growth  of 
the  Waahlngton  •—  ~*  «* 
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the  Commission's  45-member  staff  is  bxisy 
putting  meat  on  the  bones  of  the  part  of  the 
plan  which  lies  inside  the  District  with  a 
more  detailed  plan  for  the  way  the  city  will 
(they  hope)   look  in  1985. 

While  the  11 -member  Commission  can 
plan  for  the  f utiue,  the  cooperation  of  a  be- 
wildering array  of  agencies  to  required  to  put 
any  plan  into  effect.  But  it  takes  only  one 
or  two  boat-rockers  to  upset  everything. 

One  day  recently,  between  a  trip  to  the 
Hill  to  testify  before  an  appropriations  com- 
mittee and  an  appointment  with  an  appli- 
cant for  the  Job  of  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Mrs.  Rowe  sat  on  the  new  brown  and 
yellow  couch  before  the  big  picture  window 
in  her  corner  office  and  talked  of  the  prob- 
lems the  agency  faces. 

"Our  problem,  obviously,  is  a  regional 
planning  problem,"  she  said.  "I  think  the 
solution  depends  less  on  the  mechanism  of 
planning  then  it  does  on  the  support  it  gets. 
The  political  Jurisdictions  in  the  region  are 
aimply  not  ready  to  give  away  their  auton- 
omy." 

She  paused  and  looked  out  the  window  at 
the  late  afternoon  traffic  beginning  to  build 
up  on  Pennslyvania  Avenue. 

"I  know  our  problems  are  big  and  they 
are  there." 

Her  voice  trailed  off  and  she  remained 
silent  for.  a  moment  as  the  sound  of  the 
traffic  drifted  up  from  the  street  below. 


SOVIET  SPACE  OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
United  States  prepares  to  consuxninate 
an  executive  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  regarding  the  exploration  of 
earth's  magnetic  field,  it  behooves  the 
Congress  and  the  men  who  direct  our 
scientific  and  technological  development 
to  give  serious  thought  to  the  direction 
of  our  advancement  in  those  fields. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  editorial  from  the  June  21 
edition  of  the  Riverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger, 
in  which  Editor  Roy  Peck  states  graph- 
ically  and  imequivocally  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  our  lace  handkerchief  attitude 
toward  space  competition  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

This  Wyoming  editor,  whose  county 
was  recently  the  center  of  a  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
exhibit,  says  bluntly: 

The  United  States  of  America  to  courting 
the  danger  of  total  annihilation  or  abject 
slavery  every  day  that  the  Government  fails 
to  come  to  the  certain  conclusion  that  Rus- 
sia's total  effort  In  space  to  devoted  to  mili- 
tary objectives. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  words  of  great 
truth,  for  truly  we  are  flirting  with  dis- 
aster as  we  scurry  about  seeking  to  enter 
into  scientific  and  cultural  agreements 
that  can  only  benefit  the  people  who  are 
sworn  to  destroy  us. 

Editor  Peck's  anxiety  emanates  in  part 
from  the  patent  examples  of  duplicity, 
overlapping  responsibilities  and  inter- 
agency rivalries  that  have  handicapped 
our  own  scientific  program. 

For  these  multiplicities,  as  the  editor 
points  out.  we  are  paying  dearly  in  the 
most  precious  commodity  of  the  space 
race — time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Riv- 
erton Ranger  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
RscosD.  and,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  Its  message  as  the  enactment  of 
another  execuUve  type  scientific  agree- 
ment with  Commimist  Russia  draws 
near. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  U  courting 
the  danger  of  totol  annihilation,  or  abject 
slavery,  every  day  that  its  Government  falls 
to  come  to  the  certain  conclusion  that  Rus- 
sia's total  effort  in  space  to  devoted  to  mili- 
tary objectives. 

It  is  agonizingly  apparent  that  we  are  at 
least  2  years  behind  the  Russians  in  space 
flight.  Thto  a-year  lead  in  space  couldn't 
matter  less  were  the  Russian  objectives  for 
peaceful  purposes  only,  as  are  ours. 

They  are  not.  Russto  doesn't  devote  a 
nickel  In  space  that  doesn't  have  a  direct 
military  application.  In  simple  terms,  Rus- 
sia to  spending  100  percent  of  Its  space  budget 
in  military  application  whUe  most  of  our 
space  budget,  at  least  ostensibly,  to  for  peace- 
ful exploration  and  research  only. 

It  to  time  now  for  a  reappraisal  of  our 
efforts  in  space,  agonizing  as  thto  reappraisal 
may  be. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mintotratlon  has  done  an  excellent  Job  with 
Project  Mercury.  Their  decision  as  an- 
nounced by  space  chief  Jhn  Webb  to  dto- 
contlnue  any  further  Mercury  flights  and 
get  on  with  the  two-man  Gimini  program 
was  a  correct  one. 

But  Gemini  is  already  a  year  behind  sched- 
ule and  it  will  be  perhaps  more  than  a  year 
now  before  we  launch  the  first  Gemini  cap- 
sule and  begin  experimenting  with  orbital 
rendezvous  techniques. 

In  the  meantime,  what  have  been  our  mU- 
itary  accomplishments,  and  what  will  they 
be  in  the  next  several  years? 

Admittedly,  several  years  ago,  there  was  a 
distinct  missile  gap.  But  through  a  weU- 
coordinated  crash  effort  of  the  Air  Porce 
(and  the  Navy  with  the  Polarto  program) 
this  gap  has  been  closed. 

Oiu-  western  country  to  pockmarked  with 
the  imderground  installations  of  the  Atlas, 
the  Titan,  and  the  Mlnuteman.  They  are 
a  powerful  deterrent,  as  to  the  Strategic  Air 
Porce,  to  Russian  aggression. 

But  missiles  are  a  maglnot  line  type  of 
deterrent.  The  maglnot  line  deterred 
Adolph  Hitler  for  a  few  years,  while  he  de- 
vised a  method  to  surmount  the  static  type 
of  defense. 

Missiles  have  been  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation.  But  they  provide 
only  a  "Yes"  or  "No"  defense.  Mther  you 
flre  them,  and  destroy  the  world,  or  you  don't 
Are  them  and  surrender.  There  to  no  middle 
ground. 

It  to  time  that  we  move  ahead  into  the 
military  application  of  space  vehicles. 

The  Air  Porce  has  accompltohed  Its  un- 
derground mission  with  missiles.  It  now 
should  be  returned  to  the  skies  where  it 
belongs. 

President  Kennedy's  announced  objective 
to  develop  a  supersonic  Jet  airliner,  can  Just 
as  well  be  reached  through  perfection  of  the 
RS-70  supersonic  bomber.  In  thto  manner 
we  reach  our  supersonic  aircraft  goal,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  our  military 
advantage. 

Carrying  thto  thought  even  further,  this 
Nation  needs  to  develop  as  fast  as  possible 
a  manned  orbital  spacecraft  with  wings,  a 
space  plane  that  can  take  off  into  space,  and 
land  again  on  conventional  airports.  Or 
rendezvous  in  space  with  an  orbiting  plat- 
form. 

Dyna-Soar  to  such  a  program.  It  would  be 
tragic  to  scuttle  thto  program  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  some  other  space  program 
with  less  long-range  benefits. 

It  to  true  that  there  to  coordination  now 
between  NASA  and  the  Air  Porce,  but  let  us 
not  strip  the  uniform  off  the  astronaut  to 
the  final  enslavement  of  thto  Nation. 

Now  to  the  time  for  a  new  look  at  the  direc- 
tion of  our  space  effort. 
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THE  SENIOR  SENATOR  FROM 
GEORGIA  PLEDGES  ALL-OUT  DE- 
FENSE OP  STATES  RIGHTS 
AGAINST  FURTHER  UNAUTHOR- 
IZED EXPANSION  OP  FEDERAL 
POWER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  are  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  serving  In  the  Senate  a 
man  of  such  high  stature  and  dedication 
to  principles  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  my  distinguished  colleague 
Richard  B.  Russell. 

The  citizens  of  his  State  and  region 
are  especially  proud  of  Senator  Rtjssell 
whose  statesmanlike  qualities  have 
brought  him  national  renown  and  the 
everlasting  respect  of  his  fellow  Members 
of  this  body.    There  is  no  greater  cham- 

?^Z^J*J  ^^  ^^^^  o^  "le  States  and  of 
individuals,  no  stancher  defender  of 
our  repubUcan  form  of  government.  In 
aU  his  30  years  in  the  Senate,  he  has  been 
at  the  forefront  in  legislative  batUes  to 
preserve  constitutional  government  and 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  United  States 

»'^®'*^*'?P^*'^  ^  ^e  June  19  Issue 
of  the  Wall  street  Journal  a  splendid 
article  concerning  Senator  Russell's 
leadership  in  this  regard,  with  particular 
reference  to  current  attempts  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  further  enlarge 
its  power   and   to  encroach  upon  the 

^^  ?i  ^f  ^^^  *"«*  "»elr  citizens  In 
Uie  field  of  human  relations.    Senator 

!^2^fo'ii*,  ?pPoS*lon  to  this  unauthor- 
Ized  legislation  has  been  made  infinitely 

^a^lS^^^^^'  ^  *^  unanimous  con- 
^nt  Uiat  UUs  article  be  printed  In  the 

KECORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
l^oZ^lf  "^  ""  ^^'^  ^  "^^  «=«>"'>• 

Russnx'8  Stkatxct:  Kxt  SouTHniNx.  Lats 

^LANs  FOB  Civn,  Rights  PiuBosrca 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

him«,?'^2~*'  "^""^  *°  President  Kennedy 
himself   the  man  to  see  about  Negro  rights 

an  ""T'o"^  '^y  °*^«'  man  on  Capitol 
HUl  Mr  RjnsKLL  will  decide  how  Congress 
treats  the  President's  civil  rights  paX« 
expected  today.  *         pacxage 

Senator  Russell's  authority  ton't  based  on 

Itol  Hill.  No  southerner  could  hope  to  be- 
come Democratic  leader  today,  just  as  no 
man  from  deep  Dixie  could  aspire   to  the 

RUSSELL'S  authority  derives  instead  from  an 
^V^  Prwtlge  built  since  1933  on  the 
hrnn«f  °°K  °'  *>"**'  ^'"^  ^'>'^-  mteUectual 
foi  h.  <f  ■  »^°"°^«»'1«  dealings,  and  reverence 
ror  the  Senate  as  an  institution 

sitfon*"!!  ^^"1^  *^*'*  qualities  into  a  po- 
S-v  "^*  ^"*^'»  "o^t  respected  liw- 
maker.  There  to  no  dissent  wheVhe  refers 
benignly  to  hto  followers  as  "my  people."  h" 
to  a  parliamentary  wizard.  He  hw  a  remark! 
able  knack  for  sensing  the  Senate's  mood. 
He  is  a  charmer.  He  to  as  far  inside  the  Sen- 
?lhJ^"^  **'''  "establishment"  (that^Tof 
liberals),  as  It  to  possible  to  be  without 
bumping  into  the  upholstery.  ''«»o"t 

Attorney  Oeneral  Robert  P.  Kennedy    In 
the  process  of  scouting  Senator  RusseLl's 

«i«T*'  o"  '^^^  ***'**  '■**^""  '^^"y  that  If  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  can  prevent  it 

rfL^iff  ^"^^'^  ^  *"y  significant  new  clvU 
rights  laws.  The  Attorney  General  worked 
^L^"^  Rttssell  twice  in  recent  weeks; 
the  President  himself  tried  once 
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MAHT  BILLS  INTSODUCKD 

Mr.  RxTssKLL  to  in  an  unyielding  mood  be- 
cause the  events  of  May  and  June  reinforced 
hto  conviction  that  If  men  such  as  New 
York's  Senator  Javixb,  Pennsylvania's  Clabx 
and  niinoto*  Douglas  had  their  way  the' 
North  would  hnpose  a  second  Reconstruction 
era  on  the  South.  Since  January,  scores  of 
ClvU  rights  bilto,  weighing  in  total  5  pounds 
3  ounces,  have  been  Introduced  by  Senators 
Mr.  Russell  and  hto  allies  have  erected  for- 
midable obstacles  to  block  them.  The  hur- 
dles are  so  formidable  that  no  clvU  rights 
bUl  has  ever  been  enacted  without  Richard 
BussxLL's  acquiescence. 

Right  now  Senator  Russell  to  prepared  to 
acquiesce  very  little  Indeed.  He  will  reluc- 
tantly agree  to  extension  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Conunlsslon's  expiring  life;  he  might  give  a 
a  little  on  a  carefully  drafted  voting  rights 
bill;  and  he  probably  would  accept  Republi- 
can Leader  Dixksen'8  tentative  suggestion 
fOT  a  national  conciliation  agency.  But  pro- 
posato  that  would  give  the  Executive  more 
power  to  compel  race  mixing  wUl  be  fought 
to  the  end. 

When  Birmingham  exploded  into  national 
headlines  some  southerners  became  fearfiil 
that  at  last  the  South's  veto-wielding  power 
in  the  Senate  might  flnaUy  collapse.  Today, 
though  the  clvU  rights  clamor  to  climbing 
the  region  seems  more  confident  that  It  can 
beat  off  the  admlntotration's  more  sweeping 
proposals  to  legislate  racial  equality. 

The  confident  tone  of  Southern  reaction  to 
based  In  part  on  a  conviction  that  Mr  Ken- 
nedy has  overplayed  hto  hand  by  warning 
Congress  that  violence  wlU  be  the  conse- 
quence of  inaction  and  by  seeming  to  en- 
courage more  Negro  demonstrations  unless 
the  lawmakers  follow  the  admlntotration's 
charted  course.  "Unless  the  Congress  acts 
theto  (the  Negroes')  only  remedy  to  the 
street.-  according  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  Certain 
Negro  leaders  have  gone  further,  threatening 
massive  protests  and  warning  of  bloodshed 
unless  Congress  acts  promptly. 

SUSSELL'S    ASSESSMENT 

If  Mr.  Russell's  assessment  to  accurate 
the  Senate's  uncommitted  centrist  bloc  will 
not  bow  to  threats.  To  him  the  Senate  to 
the  only  bastion  In  the  Pederal  Government 
against  passlon-lnsplred  law.  And  It  seems 
Inconceivable  to  him  that  a  two-thh-ds  ma- 
jority win  silence  the  southerners  and  ram 
through  legislation  which  hto  generation  of 
Southern  leaders  cannot  accept. 

The  South's  strategy  to  already  clear-  To 
concentrate  Its  attack  on  that  part  of"  the 
PresWent's  civil  rights  package  which  to  most 
objectionable  to  conservatives  generally 
Starting  thto  week  the  region's  congressional" 
orators  will  open  flre  on  the  President's  pub- 
lic accommodations  proposal— legtolatlon  to 
bar  dtocrlmlnatlon  in  hoteto,  resUurants 
theaters,  department  stores  and  other  prl-' 
vately  owned  businesses  that  cater  to  the 
general  public. 

Looking  ahead,  southerners  see  the  con- 
tinuing migration  of  Negroes  to  the  North  as 
bound  to  generate  new  "understanding"  for 
toe  way  the  South  handles  the  race  issue 
North  Carolina's  Senator  Ebvdt.  for  example 
kI  ♦»,''";?.  ^P  interest  a  recent  declaration 
by  the  74,000-member  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  that  a  home  or  apart- 
ment building  owner  to  vested  with  an  in- 
alienable right  to  sell  or  rent  to  whomever 
he  pleases. 

The  declaration  was  aimed  mostly  at  State 
fair  housing  laws,  but  to  the  South  It  Indi- 
cated widespread  sentiment  across  the  coun- 
try against  use  of  Pederal  power  to  compel 
desegregation  In  privately  run  places.  "I  be- 
lieve in  equality  for  every  man,"  Richard 
Russell  says.  "(But)  the  use  of  Pederal 
power  to  force  the  owner  of  a  dining  haU  or 
swlnunlng  pool  to  unwillingly  accept  those 
Of  a  different  race  as  guests  creates  a  new 
and  sj>ecial  right  for  Negroes  in  derogation 
of  the  property  rights  of  all  our  people  to 
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^iSenX*^^  "^*  '"^^  ^^  "^^^  ^' 

Richard  Russell  can  summon  a  parliamen- 
tary precedent  at  the  snap  of  a  finger,  yet 
there  are  some  among  hto  wann^admlrers 
who  beUeve  hto  30  years  in  the  Senate  blind 
nun  to  what's  going  on  outside.  Certain 
friends  fervently  hope  that  he  will  now  bend 
somewhat  to  what  they  think  to  the  Nation's 
mood  for  action. 

offers  no  altxxnativx 

ri.r?Ji,^  the  great  struggle  over  minority 
rights  looms,  the  senior  Senator  from  Geonrla 
seems  to  be  tWnklng  far  harder  abouTSe 
use  of  legislative  machinery  to  block  the 
President  than  he  does  about  the  social  revo- 
lution sweeping  North  and  South.  He  has 
no  alternatives  to  offer  the  hnpatlent  Negro 
He  denounces  certain  northerners  for  rimM 

i^tif*,**  if"!  '°'  ^°**"  *>"*  "ay"  nothlni 
publicly  about  southern  pollUclans  who  do 
the  same. 

Now  Mr.  Russell  to  organizing  hto  battal- 
ions for  another  filibuster,  unlimited  debate 
designed  to  head  off  a  vote  on  pending  lee- 
tolatlon.  Senate  rules  give  every  adviuaSe 
^J^  fillbusterers.  No  committee  S5 
meet  during  a  session  except  by  permtoslon 
of  the  majority.  And  a  motion  to  l^ow^wf 
a  meeting  of  the  Pinance  Committee  toproS 

^^^\^'^.:^^  ^^  ^  """J^^  to  debate  and 
hence  to  the  fiUbuster.  Debate  drones  on 
untu  two-thirds  of  those  vottog  are^ead? 
to  impose  cloture  and  bring  tt?  tomie  toi 
rTghis."^*"  *^  '"''""  liajpened^  SvJ 
Thus,  the  filibuster  to  the  South's  last 
stand  and  the  two-thirds  vote  needed  to  halt 
debate  Its  best  weapon.  Senator  Russell  has 
buttressed  the  cloture  rule  through  the  In- 

^!:f^  ^  ^"^'*'  ^^  °^«°  outside  Se 
Southland.  Tirelessly  he  Indoctrlnatee  Sen! 
ators  from  the  smaU  States  In  the  view  that 

S?^JS  ''*'*'*  ^"""^  ^^  equalSrof^ 
To  Richard  Russell  the  right  of  unlimited 
t^^r.  "^  K^a"te«  that  the  Senate  will 
remain  a  forum  of  the  States,  as  the  Con- 
stitution contemplates,  rather  than  a  r^e?- 

kip  u  ^ir*^  "^^^  ^  determine  to 
keep  it  that  way.     Por  example:   In  1058 

n^?^  «lf««^  to  Atoska-s  Wtotosion  to  the 
Union,  he  auured  himself  that  at  least  one 
ot  the  new  State's  probable  Senators  would 
be  reasonable  about  the  cloture  rule. 

With  varying  degrees  of  constancv 
^n^  V?  ^^<^«c  Senators^^ 
Cotton  and  now  Hawaii's  freshman  Senator 

S?«r"  ."*  .'»*"«^«n»  in  or  converts  to  Drac 
Russell's  views  of  the  Senate. 


A  CONCESSION  TO  JOHNSON 

SuccessfuUy.  the  South's  leader  atoo  has 
^^^J^^  to  entrench  the  filibuster  more 
firmly  In  the  Senate  rules.    In  1959  he  an^Md 

t'S.^i".''ll'''°*"'«  requirement  f«L^;jS 
thirds  of  the  Senate  membership  to  two- 

cSSn°'li?,°^/°*/^-     ^or  thto  ?nSS  c?n. 
a^  V^^l^'**^  ^****"'   Ltndon   Johnson 
?S^uSr!  «;j~«"-»PO^«Hl  provtoo  that  in 
;?^-^*        *  ^5  '■''^^^   couldn't   be  changed 
except  as  provided  In  the  extoUng  ruleT^S 
meant,  of  course,  that  a  proposal  to  trim  the 
filibuster  another  notch  would  Itself  be  sub- 
ject to  unlimited  debate.     It  to  a  source  of 
some  amusement  to  Senator  Russell  that 
llberato      such      as      Minnesota's      Senator 
Humphrey,  who  in  1959  agreed  to  the  John- 
son-Russell arrangement,  now  contend  that 
the  action  was  unconstitutional  because  no 
Senate  can  bind  its  successors. 

»,tK  "2° V"**"**""  *^**  *  '^^^  o'  dealing 
with  Mr  Russell,  and  It  may  be  that  when 
the  heat  to  on  during  July  and  August  the 
Vice  President  will  be  In  the  thick  of  back- 
stage maneuvering  for  compromise  ("Ltn- 
DON's  a  great  compromtoer,"  recalto  one  dto- 
enchanted  Uberal.  "We  got  the  apDle  and 
Dick  Russell  got  the  ort:hw^^  ft  SL  l? 
Johnson  who  put  through  the  mild  voting 
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1957  and  1960.  the  first  clvU 

In  this  century.    Mr.  Rus- 
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be  completely  Isolated  from  the 
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'  !**°P'  *ccordlng  to  a  confidant 

:  >resldent,  was  honor.    For  when 

deleted  from  the  1967  bill 

the  Attorney  General  to  Inl- 

its  suits  and  other  provisions 

the    South    objected    violently. 

was  left  with  no  honorable 

to  accept  what  he  thought  his 

could  swallow  without  chok- 

the  same  decision  this  year. 


LT.  ROBERT  C.  GIBSON.  U.S.  NAVY. 
RETIRED 

Mr.  MOlteoNEY.    Mr.  President   on 
Tbursday.  June  20. 1  introduced  S.  1752 
a  bUl  for  tta  •  reUef  of  Lt.  Robert  C.  Gib- 
*<»»  P-S.  Nfcvy,  retired,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  Ui  e  Judiciary  Committee. 

Ueutenatt  Gibson  retired  from  the 
Navy  In  195  i  after  being  given  the  alter- 
native of  re  rerting  to  his  enlisted  grade 
or  retiring  a  ;  his  tonporary  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. In  March  of  1961,  Lieutenant 
Gibaon  begin  working  for  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  n  Oklalioma  City  as  a  sheet 
metal  work*  r.  Prior  to  beginning  work. 
Lieutenant  <  jibson  advised  Tinker  of  his 
retired  stati  s  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
under  the  L  ual  Compensation  Act.  He 
also  filled  oit  the  retired  military  per- 
sonnel form  designating  his  retired  sta- 
tus. After  malyzing  this  informaUon 
Tinker  Air  ?Orce  Base  personnel  office 
advised  him  that  because  of  his  perma- 
nent enliste<  rank,  he  did  not  fall  under 
the  prohibit  ans  of  the  Dual  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1  04. 

After  1  yi  ar  of  work  at  Tinker  Air 
Base,  Lieut<nant  Gibson  was  notified 
that  his  em  >k>yment  was  being  termi- 
nated and  le  was  later  told  that  the 
salary  he  ha  i  earned  during  his  year  of 
employment.  $5,296.36.  would  be  with- 
held from  hi  i  retirement  pay  in  install- 
ments until  ( ompletely  repaid. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
situaUon  Is  particularly  unjust.  Lieu- 
tenant Oibso  1  acted  throughout  the  pe- 
riod in  gooc  faith  and  the  erroneous 
determination  of  his  status  was  made 
by  Tinker  Ar  Base.  His  military  and 
employment  records  are  exemplary. 
His  family,  i,  wife  and  five  sons,  is  in 
serious  flnanirial  straits  as  a  result  of 
the  curtallmajt  of  his  retirement  in- 
come. The  G  }vemment,  through  the  Air 
Force,  has  bei  efited  from  a  year  of  skilled 
services. 

I  introduce  a  this  bill,  S.  1752  to  re- 
lieve Lieutenint  Gibson  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  repay  ng  the  wage  of  1  year  of 
hard  work. 


YCC  CAM]' 


Mr.  MOSS 
few  moments 


NEAR  MONTICELLO 
UTAH 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  a 
lo  defend  the  good  name  of 
the  importan;  southern  Utah  commu- 
nity of  MonUc  ello.    I  do  so  at  the  request 
,    ,  ►f  its  leading  citizens  who 

feel  the  eomziunity  was  maligned  in  a 
Salt  lAke  Tibune  article  of  June  9 
which  Inferred  I  that  the  community  was 


opposed  to  the  location  of  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  camp  in  its  vicinity  on 
the  basis  that  it  would  bring  undesirable 
young  men  into  the  community  and 
threaten  community  standards. 

The  article  in  question,  which  was 
headlined  "Monticello  Writes  No'  to 
Youth  Camp,"  reported  that  the  three 
Republican  members  of  the  Utah  dele- 
gation were  announcing  they  had  re- 
ceived over  65  letters  from  Monticello, 
virtually  all  of  them  against  the  proposal 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
locate  a  YCC  camp  near  Monticello 
should  the  YCC  bill  be  passed.  Mothers 
in  Monticello  were  reported  fearful  that 
the  town  would  "no  longer  be  a  good 
place  to  raise  children,'  especially 
daughters,  should  these  poor  fellows  be 
allowed  to  come  here."  and  that  a  father 
had  asked,  "Why  not  let  the  cities  edu- 
cate and  train  their  own  welfare  cases?  " 

I  had  received  a  handful  of  similar 
lettet^,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  I  was 
somewhat  chagrined.  I  know  Monti- 
cello well.  I  have  visited  there  many 
times,  particularly  in  recent  months 
while  my  bill  to  establish  the  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  has  been  under  con- 
sideration, since  Monticello  would  be  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  park. 

MonticeDo  is  one  of  the  finest  com- 
munities in  Utah.  The  people  there  are 
openminded  and  practical.  They  are 
not  afraid  of  the  imtried  or  the  new. 
They  have  been  the  center  of  a  booming 
uranium  and  oil  industry,  and  many  of 
the  newcomers  brought  in  by  that  de- 
velopment have  been  integrated  into  the 
conmiunity. 

I  felt  that  Monticello — of  all  eommuni- 
ties — would  recognize  at  once  the  value 
of  the  YCC  resource  conservation  pro- 
gram.   The  area  is  semiarid.  with  water 
in  short  supply,  and  livestock  is  still  the 
basic  industry.    The  type  of  work  con- 
templated by  the  YCC  on  range  improve- 
ment and  soil  enrichment  would  be  most 
welcome.    But  it  was  the  YCC  joint  ob- 
jective  of  the  conservation   of  human 
values  which  I  was  convinced  would  have 
the  greatest  appeal  to  this  warmhearted 
town.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest  communi- 
ties in  southern  Utah,  settled  by  sturdy 
Mormon  pioneers  in  the  last  centui-y 
Somewhat  isolated  by  distance  and  poor 
access  imtil  the  uranium  boom,  it  has 
cherished  each  citizen,  and  particularly 
each  young  person,  and  given  them  the 
best  possible  of  education  and  oppor- 
tunities.   The     people     of     Monticello 
would.  I  felt,  be  wholly  in  sympathy  with 
the  YCC  concept. 

Since  the  Senate  had  amended  the  bill 
specifically  to  prevent  the  enrollment  of 
young  men  of  known  poor  character,  and 
only  young  men  of  good  character  could 
be  chosen  for  the  Corps,  the  question  of 
bringing  juvenile  delinquents  into  the 
commimity  was  not  at  issue.  Monticello 
would  Hke  the  idea.  I  felt,  of  nurturing 
active  young  men  from  elsewhere  in 
Utah,  and  from  other  States,  in  its  clear 
pure  air  and  its  bright  sunshine,  and 
sending  them  back  into  the  world  in  more 
robust  health  and  with  an  improved  out- 
look. I  knew  also  that  the  business  com- 
munity would  welcome  the  additional 
dollars  which  a  YCC  camp,  and  the  boys 
in  it,  would  spend  in  the  nearest  town. 


So,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  chagrined 
when  I  began  receiving  the  anti-YCC 
letters.  Certainly  the  majority  of  the 
other  communities  in  Utah  approved  of 
the  YCC  proposal— I  had  received  hun- 
dreds of  commendatory  letters  from  all 
over  the  State  since  I  announced  my  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  YCC  bill  in  the  88th 
Congress.    Why  not  Monticello? 

Then  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  article 
brought  the  issue  out  in  the  open,  and  I 
began  to  hear  from  the  other  side.  Their 
dissent  was  couched  in  vigorous  language 

I  was  told : 

A  small  radical  group  cannot  speak  for 
the  majority  on  a  policy  which  affect^  us  all. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  population  is 
opposed  to  the  YCC. 

The  Tribune  article  was  ridiculous  and  1!'- 
concelved. 

It  was  a  most  unfortunate  piece  of  p\ib- 
llclty  for  Monticello. 

Please  don't  Judge  the  people  of  Monti- 
cello by  the  letters  you  have  received. 

We  are  counting  on  you  to  correct  the 
harmful  publicity  lo  us  in  the  State  and 
the  Nation. 

Then  came  some  solid  meat  with 
which  to  clothe  the  bones  of  dissent. 

I  was  informed  that  the  request  that 
a  YCC  unit  be  located  in  Monticello 
should  the  legislation  be  enacted  was 
endorsed  by  the  Monticello  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Monticello  City  Council;  Blue 
Mountain  Post  26.  American  Legion; 
American  Legion  Auxiliary;  San  Juan 
County  Democratic  Party;  other  organi- 
zations devoted  to  community  service 

Next  I  received  a  petition  signed  by 
some  80  residents  stating: 

We  know  we  have  close  to  90  percent  sup- 
port on  the  measure,  and  we  respectfully  re- 
quest that  our  opinion  be  made  known  to 
the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Finally  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old- 
time  resident  and  community  leader 
which  gave  me  an  insight  into  what  had 
really  happened: 

There  Is  a  small  group  of  professional  and 
semiprofessional  men  that  have  come  to 
Monticello  within  the  past  5  or  10  years  that 
have  opposed  everything  that  has  been  pro- 
gressive or  that  doesn't  benefit  them  per- 
sonally. This  group  telephoned  many  peo- 
ple ••  •  to  get  them  to  protest  the  YCC 
here. 

It  became  clear  that  the  Utah  delega- 
tion in  Washington  had  been  the  victim 
of  an  organized  letterwriting  cam- 
paign—a  thrust  against  the  bill  and  its 
objectives,  sponsored  by  a  group  of  peo- 
ple whose  sentiments  evidently  were  not 
m  accord  with  the  majority  sentiments 
in  the  community. 

I  wondered  if  all  of  the  newcomers  to 
Monticello  could  possibly  feel  the  same 
way.  Then  I  got  a  letter  from  another 
newcomer,  a  person  who  had  moved  in 
over  10  years  ago.  and  who  declared: 

Once  a  family  or  a  group  proves  its  worth, 
there  Is  no  finer,  more  generous  or  apprecia- 
tive people  in  the  world  (than  the  people  of 
Monticello).  h<^"ij»c  ui 


This  confirmed  what  I  had  always  be- 
lieved—a  YCC  camp  would  be  well  lo- 
cated near  Monticello.  and  the  young 
men  in  it  would  be  well  received— if  they 
proved  worthy. 

Finis  was  written  to  the  episode,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  when  I  received  the 
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following  perceptive — and  amusing ^let 

ter  from  a  forthright  teenager.    The  let- 
ter says: 

DBA«  Sknato*  Moss:  In  regard  to  the 
YCC— you  have  heard  primarily  from  the 
"radical  aginners."  Now  you  are  receivlna 
a  letter  from  a  levelheaded  teenager 

It  Is  pathetic  that  Monticello  Is  repre- 
sented so  wrongly  by  the  letters  you  have 
received  against  the  YCC. 

the  YCC  Is,  "Our  daughters  wont  be  safe 
alone  at  night." 

,  \  T  *,.i5-year-old  girl  and  I  personally 
mtle  MontlceUo  will  chlange  Very 

♦„'.*'!P  '*t3  '^*'  "  ^^^  parents  have  taught 
the^lrdaughters  property,  they  have  nothing 

I  have  high  standards  and  morals  and 
"/♦i**'™  are  also  In  100  percent  favor 
of  the  YCC.  If  the  parente  haven  t  taught 
their  daughters  high  standards  by  the  ttoe 

♦i!^,-?!**  ^^^f"'  "'•y  "*  i««t  *  "ttle 
too  late  to  teach  them  now. 

Hfi^V^L'"*«^J**'*  *^  •"  *»»«  blessings 
life   could    afford    me.     I   have    had    ro^ 

schools  to  attend,  a  whole«,me  envlfon^ 
ment  to  grow  up  In.  and  wonderful  parents 
to  teach  and  guide  me.  I  have  had  ^ 
these  and  more,  and  I  am  wiUlng  to  bet 
i^  L^'  ^^  "^^^  "^""^  »»«™  will  return 
Jfti^i         ""   **•***"■   ^^   »°'»   •*«'»8«r 

♦kP^J^*^*^  ^  °^  ^^^  c»ai™  to  'oUow 
the    Golden    Rule.      But-when    the    time 

th^J^  ^t'^'^.t  ^^^^^  ^*n<*  «»«y  forget 
the  "do  unto  others"  and  think  of  "do  i2to 

vJSi!!?"  "***'  '^*  **•  "W«  dont  want 
Negroes  In  our  community  " 

However,    if   Nat    King   Cole   or   Johnny 

mfferS.tn^!"'^  °^  ^^'^  "  ''*>"><»  »>«  ' 

Third  on  their  list  is.  "These  boys  wUl  be 

iln*"„""**';!i*°''"*"*"-"  '  believe  Sat  tl2 
Will   not   be   true   because   Congress   won't 

^S^t^^^J''"'  °'  *^-«  -'^^  P'-*--  rec. 

«h?*h!""  .."**'  "*°y  ^y«  ^  MonUceUo 
who  have  been  picked  up  or  have  prison 

n^^    ^'''*    «<»»»<»««»    juvenile    delln- 

records,  have  a  chance  at  the  wholesome  life 
SSTh^?*"""'^  ^  *''**  ***•  wonderful  life 
Sincerely, 
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mS?**^,?^  ^^  "^^^^  '«>«  »  young 
Monticello  woman— fighting  words  from 
one  of  our  future  leaders,  I  am  sure— 
I  conclude  my  defense  of  Monticello 


UNEMPLOYMENT,  U.SJ^. 

thSJir«U^^-  ^^  President.  I 
mink  most  Americans  could  agree  that 
there  has  been  some  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  television  programing  In  re- 
cent years.  The  television  Industry  has 
come  a  long  way  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  and  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
improvement  belongs  to  the  industry  it- 

WhUe  there  has  been  noticeable  Im- 
provement in  programing— particularly 
m  the  important  area  of  pubUc  affairs 
reporting,  I  was  very  distressed  to  learn 
mat  me  American  Broadcasting  Go's 
program.  "News  and  Comment"  with  the 
distinguished  commentator.  Mr.  Howard 
K.  Smith,  is  going  off  the  air.    I  oer- 

M?"Sj../ri  "*!.*  this  is  a  great  loss. 
Mr.  Smith  has  given  the  American  peo- 


ple some  of  the  most  thought  provoking 
naif  hours  that  television  has  ever 
offered. 

Fortunately,  he  wUl  remain  with  ABC 
and  we  shaU  still  have  the  benefit  of  his 
penetrating  examination  of  the  serious 
problems  facing  our  Nation  and  world  In 
which  we  live.  Beginning  this  fall,  he 
Will  appear  on  the  program  "Issues  and 
Answers." 

One  of  Mr.  Smith's  finest  half  hours  of 

».I!^^  y®""  ^*«  *^  program  of  June 
2,  1963,  which  was  entitied  "Unemploy- 
ment. UB.A."  During  this  broadcast, 
he  explored  bom  causes  and  possible 
solutions  to  what  he  caUed  me  spreading 
American  cancer:  unemployment. 
Among  me  distinguished  gentiemen  In- 
terviewed by  Mr.  Smim  was  one  of  our 
highly  respected  colleagues,  me  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Smith's 
June  2  broadcast,  "Unemployment. 
U.S.A.,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  me 
Record,  as  follows: 

Unxmplotmkkt,  U.S_A. 

The  United  States  has  the  richest  standard 
of  living  In  the  world— and  it  is  stlU  rising 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployed.  Idle,  un- 
productive humanity  In  the  Western  World— 
and  that,  too,  may  rise. 

l^e  eminent  American  economist,  Robert 
Hellbroner: 

Mr.  BMUMomM.  If  aU  forces  stay  more  or 
less  as  they  are.  Including  this  most  impor- 
tant force  of  a  rising  number  of  kids  seeUng 

^°^:  ^*  "*"^**  ^^^   ''^M   ^ave  aroundiO 
million  unemployed  people  by  1970 

WmaJd"!StJf  '''^'  ^^**^  °'  ^»~' 
SeCTetary  Ware.  Unemployment  is  going 
to  get  worse  and  worse  and  worse.  And  the 
projection  Is  quite  clear,  and  what  we  have 
got  to  expect  Is  It  wUl  go  toward  6  and  7 
percent  within  the  next  2  or  S  yean.  That  is 
If  nothing  is  done.  »  "-k  « 

The  two  biggest  new  categories  of  imem- 
ployed  are  young  people  and  Negroes.  Ed- 
ward Washington,  who  belongs  to  both  cate- 
gOTlM.  admits  boys  like  himself  are  ripe  for 

Edwa«d  Washincton.  You  would  get  Into 
trouble  with  the  police  if  you  dropped  out 
of  school  and   can  not  find  a  Job.    These 
days  boys  around  my  age  lUce  to  have  clothes 
and  money  and  then  that  leads  to  robbery 
wort?  °"°''-  ^°^  ™ean  "  they  can  not  get 

EowAKo  Washington.  Yes.  sir 
Don  pncoN.  They  would  get  the  money 
some  other  way?  »"""cj 

Edward  Washington.  Yes.  sir 

Tonight,  "News  and  Comment"  on  the 
causeji-and  the  possible  cures-of  the 
spreading  American  cancer:  unemployment 

Nationwide  Insurance,  the  company  that 
seated   family   securance  service^  pisente 

S^rf^,^    ^""^^^   ^^   "News  ,;nd^m- 
ment,"  Jtme  2.  19«3: 

»«r.  Surrn.  Ckxxl  evening,  it  is  notori- 
ously difficult  to  get  the  U.S  Congress  to  it 
^^^li^w""""**  problems  untU  after  catas- 
JK*iJ?,^  '^"^f \.  '^*  8^*  Depression  of 
lofi.  K  L*'^"*^***  *'*^«  ^^^  avoided  or  miti- 
gated had  Congress  faced  Its  responslblUtles 

iumSf.  t„Y°''**  ^"  "•  ^^^''^  ^"^^  ^oZ 
humans  than  any  war  In  history,  might  have 

^""f^^f?   »»«»   Ck,ng«siriSwfeS^ 

K»  '!***  "*•  problem  of  stopping  HlUer 

whUe  he  was  weak.  *  «"Mcr 

t^I°^^  ^  ***"  '***  ^  growing  new  prob- 
lems. Congress  Is  almost  asleep.    As  a  result 
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aK?^twV  ^°  ^^'  "^*  *  "«''  catastrophe  Is 
abulldlng.  What  form  It  will  take  thli  time 
IS  not  certain;  but  very  possibly  it  wUl  be 
a  series  of  violent  social  explosions  In  the 
nUdst  of  our  cities.  The  current  rise  of  crime 
«„?JL  *■  as  f a«t  M  population— robberies, 
miigglngs,  rapes— Is  the  merest  harbinger 
of  bigger  troubles  to  come 

As  suggested  in  thU  cartoon  by  Herbert; 
Block,  of  the  Hall  Syndicate:  The  detona- 

^LZ,^^  "^^  ^  unemployment.  Idleness, 
national  neglect  of  strong  young  restless 
Americans  entering  the  work  force  but  find- 
ing no  Jobs. 

The  way  of  totelUgent  behavior  Is  to  study 
a  problem  before  It  becomes  one.  So  Re- 
porter Don  Dixon  went  out  and  Interviewed 
16-year-old  Ekiward  Washington,  a  poUte, 
well-read  young  Negro  school  dropout  who 
cannot  find  a  Job.  Washington  had  not 
fallen  victim  to  the  bitterness  growlna 
among  increasing  numbers  of  Idle  youth^ 
both  Negro  and  white,  but  with  frustration 
It  can  come: 

Ed^Srd?"°**'  ^*^°  *****  ^°^  ^*''^*  school, 
EDWAao  Washington.  I  left  school  In  Pteb- 
ruary  of  this  year.  ' 

Don  Dixon.  Why? 

ItoWARD  Washinoton.  Becsuse  I  dldnt  feel 
tnat  I  had  the  proper  clothes  to  wear  like 
other  boys  had,  you  know,  and  I  thought  I 
would  get  out— come  out  of  school  and  set 
me  a  Job  and  get  the  clothes  I  want  to  w«u- 
to  school. 

Don  Dixon.  So.  have  you  been  able  to  get 
any  kind  of  Job  at  aU  since  you  left  school? 

Edw ABO  Washington.  No.  sir. 

Don  Dixon.  What  sort  of  work  were  you 
looking  for?  ' 

Edward  Washincton.  A  busboy  Some 
kind  of  domestic  work  like  that. 

*  P?*!  ^°*'-  ^  *****  ^^"^  yo«  would  Uke 
to  do?  Why  did  you  decide  to  go  look  for 
a  busboy's  work? 

EowAao  Washington.  I  decided  to  go  look 
for  a  busboy  job  because  In  looking  through 
the  papers  that  was  the  only  thing  I  eeenln 
looking  In  the  ads. 

Don  Dixon.  What  would  you  like  to  do? 
What  sort  of  Job  would  you  like  to  get? 

Edwa«d  Washington.  I  would  like  to  be  a 
printer  or  something  like  that. 

Don  Dixon.  Is  there  a  demand  here  for 
printers  do  you  know? 

Edwaso  Washinoton.  No.  sir 

Don  Dnccar.  WeU.  if  you  did  get  a  Job  as  a 
biwboy.  what  sort  of  money  does  It  pay? 

Edwa«d  Washington.  It  pays  25  a  week.  SSS 
a  week. 

thS"*  ^^°^'  ^°"  **""*  ^^  ***'  "^«  °° 

Edward  Washington.  No  sir. 

lb  Sunn.  How  big  is  the  unemployment 
problem?  Leading  officials  say  when  2pS- 
cent  are  unemployed  that.  In  fact,  consti- 
oS*ta         '^P^oynent  and  that  should  be 

Some  economists  say  3  percent  Is  vood 
enough,  and  we  should  aim  at  that  leas  dif- 
ficult figure  of  unemployed  workers 

th!^f!°'  ^•^»«»y«  economic  advisers 
fl«f  '^cannot  quickly  get  down  to  that 
figure,  and  say  getting  it  down  to  4  percent 
unemployed  is  an  interim  goal.  *^"^n* 

»ri«n/tH*'i,"°*'^P'°y"*°*  *«»*y  ^OV0n 
around  the  figure  Just  below  6  percent  which 
everyone  agrees  Is  far  too  high. 

fh^^  ^°"  ^**^  experts  predict  that  If 
things  go  on  as  at  present,  the  figure  wm 
soon  rise  to  7  percent  and  more-aVcent- 
^   that  can  grow  to   10  million  without 

SoS^  ^  "  "*"''  "  '°  ^^«  ^*  <»•- 
Why  In  our  Increasingly  rich  NaMon  are 
Increasing  numbers  condemned  to  the  frus- 
tration of  Joblessness,  a  prospect  that  threat- 
ens us  with  social  upheavals  with  reces 
slons  and  even  with  losing  the  compettuon 
with  communism.  We  will  seek  an  answer 
In  a  moment. 
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Leon    Keyserling.    who    was 
's  chief  economic  adviser: 
lias  risen  by  automation  much 
]  urchasing  power. 
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Unlike  the  foregoing  q;>eaker8 

lentators  on  the  problem,  the 

the  problem  is  Labor  Secretary 

We  asked  him  why  unem- 

Uup.  , 


conu  lentators 


cun  ently  1 


Secretary  Wnrrz.  Because  there  are  so 
many  more  of  us.  Every  day.  Every  year.  In 
the  last  la  months  we  have  added  over  a  mil- 
lion Jobs — about  a  million  Jobs  to  the  econ- 
omy. 80  employment  goes  up  and  unemploy- 
ment goea  up  too.  That's  the  center  of  the 
problem.  That  postwar  baby  crop  which 
busted  out  the  walls  of  the  schools  is  now 
hitting  the  work  force.  That,  plus  the  effect 
of  machines  on  the  economy,  represents  a 
short  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Now,  why  Is  it  that  we  did  so 
well  from  the  war  up  to  1957  and  relatively 
much  less  well  since  1957? 

Secretary  Wnnz.  Well,  when  you  say  so 
well  tiiat  the  economy  Is  moving  along  right 
now  at  a  good  rate  In  terms  of  gross  national 
product  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  But  some- 
thing that  people  forget  Is  that  the  Impact  of 
automation  on  the  economy  came  diuing 
those  fifties,  when  the  work  force  growth 
was  low  because  of  the  war  and  the  postponed 
effect  from  It.  Now  we  are  getting  the  con- 
fluence of  both  automation  and  the  increase 
in  the  economy,  so  even  though  the  economy 
as  a  whole  is  doing  well  In  terms  of  full  em- 
ployment, we  are  not  doing  well. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  many  Jobs  do  we  have  to 
create  each  year? 

Secretary  Wnrrz.  We  have  to  create  for  the 
next  4  .or  5  years  a  million  and  a  half  new 
Jobs  each  year  to  Uke  care  of  new  people 
coming  Into  the  work  force.  It's  growing 
that  fast.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  to 
create  Jobs  to  replace  every  Job  which  a 
machine  takes  away.  Now,  that's  a  hard 
figure  to  arrive  at,  but  It's  running  right  now 
between  25,000  and  30.000  a  week.  And  In 
addition  to  that,  we  have  got  to  create  Jobs 
which  will  bring  ovu-  present  unemployment 
down  from — Oh.  about  5',i  percent  to  the 
figure  4.  3,  2,  hopefully.  The  combination 
to  these  means  the  answer  to  your  question. 
Something  In  the  neighborhood  of  2  million 
Jobs  a  year  for  the  next  4  or  5  years.  It's  a 
big  order. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now  you  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  even  though  we  don't  have 
enough  Jobs  to  go  around,  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  thU  NaUon  is  tremendous 
and  that  we  could  use  all  the  people  we  have 
if  we  would  use  them  sensibly.  What  about 
that? 

Secretary  Wntiz.  If  we  would  set  out  to  do 

the  things  we  want  to  do  in  this  country 

some  things  in  the  private  sector:  pulling  up 
the  low  incomes  to  the  level  they  ought  to 
be:  some  things  in  the  public  schools  we 
ought  to  meet;  the  hospitals;  get  rid  of  the 
slums:  we  could  have  a  manpower  shortage 
in  thia  country  very  easUy,  If  we  set  out  to 
do  the  things  we  can  do,  want  to  do,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  we  will  do.  That's  where 
the  answer  will  come. 

Mr.  Smtth.  The  problem  of  getting  enough 
purchasing  power  to  the  people  to  stimulate 
Industry  to  employ  more  people  Is  crucial. 
In  America  in  the  depression  thirties,  un- 
employment  remained  high  because  with  all 
the  Government  spending,  not  enough  was 
spent. 

In  America  after  World  War  U  the  situa- 
tion was  the  opposite.  War  put  a  stored  up 
piuThasing  power  equal  to  $150  billion  In 
Americans'  pockets,  and  they  spent  It.  Also, 
rising  expenditiures  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  cold  war  Injected  more  purchasing  power. 
The  result  was  a  period  of  full  employment. 

The  year  1957  Is  the  year  the  postwar  boom 
Is  considered  to  have  ended.  Surplus  piu-- 
chasing  power  was  used  up.  Defense  spend- 
ing continued  to  rise  but  it  went  no  longer 
into  industries  turning  out  masses  of  weap- 
ons and  employing  millions  of  workers:  It 
went  into  new  weapons  requiring  fewer  high 
paid  workers.  Also,  to  reduce  rising  labor 
costs,  industries  automated  at  a  furious  rate. 
reducing  the  need  for  manpower.  And  now 
the  postwar  baby  crop  is  coming  of  age,  de- 
manding more  Jobs  faster. 


To  illustrate  the  problem:  this  Is  a  sche- 
matic oversimplified  design  of  how  the  eco- 
nomy works: 

One,  the  consumer  buys  goods. 

Two.  the  store  then  orders  more  goods 
from  the  factory. 

Three,  the  factory  invests  in  increasing 
its  plant  in  order  to  make  more  goods:  this 
employs  more  workers  and  puts  money  Into 
hands  of  consumers. 

But  now,  the  new  plant  is  automated  and 
employs  fewer  people,  distributing  less 
money. 

Flow  of  dollars,  once  swift,  from  consumer 
to  store,  now  slows  down.  too. 

The  store  orders  less  from  the  factory. 

The  plant  cuts  down  on  its  production, 
causing  unemployment. 

The  debate  about  what  we  should  do  In- 
volves dissension  about  where  we  should 
restimulate  the  flow.  Robert  Heilbroner 
thinks  the  flow  should  be  stimulated  at  the 
Investment  i>olnt: 

Mr.  HEiLsaoNKS.  Today  if  you  had  to  put 
your  finger  on  the  buyer  in  the  economy 
who  is  not  so  much  the  consumer.  It  is 
business.  Business  buys  for  capital  expan- 
sion. Business  is  buying  new  plants,  new 
buildings,  new  machinery.  That's  the  sector 
which  Is.  in  a  sense  buoyant  enough,  but 
disappointing.     It  could  be   higher. 

Mr.  BtJTLxa.  The  problem  in  our  economy 
for  6  or  7  years  has  not  been  a  lag  in  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Government  spending 
has  been  going  up  6  percent  for  a  year  on 
the  average.  The  lag  has  been  in  business 
investment  in  new  plants  and  equipment. 
The  Investment  that  provides  new  and  better 
machinery  and  thus  supports  the  creation 
of  new  Jobs.  Such  Investment  if  not  in- 
creased in  this  7-year  period  has  been  steady. 
Our  problem  is  to  provide  the  incentives, 
the  encouragement  to  Increase  investments 
In  new  plants  and  equipment  and  thus 
achieve  real  and  lasting  prosperity. 

Mr.  Smith.  Economist  Leon  Keyserling 
disagrees.  He  thinks  the  stimulus  should 
be  aimed  directly  Into  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  Kxtseklikc.  The  reason  business  isn't 
Investing  still  more  Is  that  they  do  not 
foresee  enough  more  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts to  invest  even  more  rapidly  than  they 
are  In  the  building  of  plants  and  equipment. 
Therefore,  the  whole  concentration  of  stimu- 
latory policy.  In  my  view,  should  be  on  the 
expansion  of  consumption,  demand  for 
other  producU.  That  takes  two  forms: 
consxmiption  among  180-odd-mllllon  Ameri- 
can people,  privately,  and  consumption  by 
government — public  spending— of  the  things 
that  a  nation  needs  and  can't  get  privately. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  say  that  the 
remedy  is  to  raise  purchasing  power  to  the 
level  of  prices.  This  does  mean  an  increase 
in  the  national  debt,  because  It  would  be 
effected  either  by  cutting  taxes  without 
commensurately  cutting  expenditures  or 
choking  off  private  demand  through  cur- 
Ulling  credit,  or  by  a  public  works  pro- 
gram. In  either  case  what  you  do  is  put 
an  injection  of  monetary  piuchasing  power 
into  the  economy  to  build  up  total  demand. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  The  President's  plan  is  aimed 
to  please  l>oth  those  who  want  him  to  stim- 
ulate investors,  and  those  who  want  him  to 
stimulate  the  consumers.  His  plan  is  a  tax 
cut  and  a  tax  reform  that  will  give  both  In- 
vestors and  consumers  more  money  to  spend. 
Like  many  plans  aimed  to  please  everybody, 
It  may  please  none. 

We  asked  the  Investor's  man.  William 
Butler,  if  the  President's  plan  will  solve 
our  problems: 

Mr.  Bxttlz*.  No;  I  do  not  believe  It  will. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  President's  tax 
program  is  spread  out  over  too  long  a  pe- 
riod— 3  years  or  longer  in  the  case  of  the  cor- 
porate tax  and  this  dilutes  iU  Impact  ao 
that  It  will  not  do  the  necessary  Job. 
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Mr.  Smtth.  Keyserling,  who  prefers  to 
stimulate  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Ketsekung.  I  don't  think  the  tax 
program  Itself  will  do  very  much  to  help 
thU  problem.  First,  becatise  it  Is  too  small. 
Second,  because  I  think  it  Isnt  distributed 
In  a  way  that  will  maximize  its  effective- 
ness. And  third,  because  I  think  many 
other  things  besides  taxation  are  even  more 
Important  than  tax  reduction  to  deal  with 
this  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  never  hesitated  tak- 
ing stands  on  this  program  and  won't  hesi- 
tate now.  I  think  Mr.  Keyserling  is  right. 
The  economy  is  sluggish  and  doesnt  provide 
enough  employment  for  people  because  about 
one-fifth  of  Americans  live  in  poverty  and 
haven't  enough  purchasing  power  to  give  the 
economy  the  stimulation  it  needs.  The  logl* 
cal  thing  to  do  would  be  not  to  have  a  feeble 
tax  cut  to  benefit  well-off  people  who  dont 
need  it.  The  logical  thing  would  be  more 
Government  spending  to  get  money  to  the 
bottom  one-fifth  of  Americans;  spending 
on  their  sadly  neglected  education;  on  re- 
placing their  slums  with  decent  neighbor- 
hoods, and  so  on. 

However,  even  the  President's  rather  weak 
tax  cut  is  getting  nowhere  In  Congress. 
What  is  It  that  impedes  action  to  cure  what 
the  President  has  called  our  No.  1  domestic 
problem — unemployment?  An  answer  In  a 
moment. 

The  tendency  of  unemployment  to  rise 
amid  oitf  great  wealth  can  only  be  halted 
and  reversed  by  vigoroiu  action,  especially  by 
Government  spending  which  will  no  doubt 
Increase  our  deficit.  There  is  a  deep-rooted 
and  wrong  American  prejudice  against  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  deficits.  Almost  every 
modern  American  President  has  deferred  to 
that  prejudice  with  calamitous  results. 

In  the  early  thirties.  President  Hoover 
thought  that  restricted  Government  spend- 
ing would  bring  prosperity  Just  around  the 
corner.     In  fact.  It  deepened  depression. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's winning  campaign  in  1932  was  that 
he  would  balance  the  budget  and  restrict 
Government  expenditure.  He  became  famous 
for  doing  the  opposite,  but  not  enough  to  end 
the  depression. 

In  the  1962  campaign,  Eisenhower  promised 
one  thing — to  balance  the  budget.  In  office 
he  failed  to  do  that  5  years  out  of  8,  and  cre- 
ated the  biggest  peacetime  deficit  In  our 
history,  but  in  trying  to  obey  the  myth  pre- 
sided over  a  series  of  recessions. 

Kennedy's  key  campaign  promise  was  to 
get  the  economy  moving.  He  has  not  notably 
succeeded,  and  that  is  greatly  due  to  not 
facing  the  need  for  much  more  Government 
expenditure. 

British  politician  James  Callaghan  offers 
an  apt  comment  on  deficit  spending: 

Mr.  Callaghan.  We  show  a  deficit  you 
know.  But  by  altering  the  way  which  we 
made  up  our  accounts  we  could  show  a  profit 
If  we  wanted  to.  And  we  do  confuse.  I  think, 
capital  items  with  revenue  items.  Where's 
the  profit  when  you  put  in  a  sewage  scheme 
or  when  you  build  a  school.  There  isn't  any 
but  it  shows  a  deficit.  And  yet  these  are 
capital  items  which  are  going  to  yield  a  re- 
turn, although  not  a  direct  financial  return. 
We  are  altering  our  system  of  accounts  in 
Britain  because  we  want  to  make  this  more 
clear.  We've  been  held  up  to  the  world  as 
running  very  heavy  deficits.  By  altering  the 
accounts  we  needn't  alter  our  policy.  We 
will  Just  look  better.  ThU  is  absurd  you 
l^now.  really,  and  I  do  think  we've  got  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  become  the  prisoners  of 
words  on  this  question  of  deficit  financing. 
Mr.  Smtth.  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz: 

Secretary  Wnrrz.  I  think  in  connection 
with  these  programs  we  propose  the  man- 
power development  training  program  a  bet- 
ter education  program,  a  youth  employment 
act,  that  kind  of  thing,  we  are  told  that  the 
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cost  is  such  that  we  can't  afford  it.  I  wish  I 
could  someway  get  across  the  idea  that  it 
would  cost  us  today — it  does  cost  today — 
Just  in  roimd  figures  about  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  retrain  a  man,  to  salvage  a  boy  or 
girl  who  would  otherwise  go  into  the  slag 
heap,  about  a  thousand  dollars.  That  boy 
or  gh-1  will  represent  a  cost  to  the  economy 
of  this  country  of  about  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year  if  we  don't  train  him  or  her. 

The  economics  someway  gets  out  of  Joint. 
When  I  hear  about  the  concern  of  passing 
debts  on  to.  the  next  generation,  my  reaction 
Is  that  the  worst  possible  debt  we  could 
pass  on  the  next  generation  Is  a  boy  or  girl 
who  is  untrained  and  who  is  going  to  cost 
the  next  generation  a  thousand  dollars  or 
more  a  year.  That  Is  the  debt  we  can't  pass 
on.  The  thing  that  we  can't  get  across, 
apparently,  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  things 
we  do  as  a  government  are  the  kinds  of 
things  companies  do  as  companies;  they  in- 
vest in  the  future.  And  the  investment  cost 
should  not  be  charged  against  our  present 
concept  of  expenditures. 

If  we  could  get  across  the  idea  that  when 
we  train  a  person;  put  $1,000  into  the  educa- 
tion of  a  person;  it  is  an  investment  for  the 
future.  When  we  build  a  park,  when  we  build 
a  highway,  when  we  build  a  school,  when  we 
build  a  hospital,  those  things  are  Investments 
for  the  future  and  shouldn't  be  charged 
against  the  present.  It's  not  Just  a  matter  of 
deficit  spending.  It's  a  drawing  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  Immediate  out-of-pocket 
costs  and  the  Investment  thing.  I  agree  in 
principle  with  what  is  suggested.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  it  were  put  in  terms  which 
got  away  from  the  Idea  of  deficit  spending. 
That's  an  oversimplification. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  We  asked  Secretary  Wlrtz.  will 
we  get  full  employment  back: 

Secretary  Wiarz.  That's  a  question  the 
American  public  will  have  to  answer.  My 
answer  to  it  is  that  we  can  get  it  down  there. 
It  takes  the  decision  to  do  the  things  we 
want  to  do.  But  I'm  talking,  not — I'm  talk- 
ing hard  business  sense.  If  we  do  set  out  to 
do  these  things,  if  we  develop  a  tax  program, 
a  manpower  program  and  do  these  things 
we  want  to  do,  I  think  it  can  be  moved  down 
past  the  4.  3  percent  toward  the  2  percent 
which  is  probably  the  ultimate  limit  because 
the^e  are  always  people  moving  from  one  Job 
to  another  and  there  are  always  a  few  who 
cant  be  employed.  I  think  it  is  practical 
target  to  shoot  for  3  and  a  2  percent. 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  friendly  advice  from 
British  politician  Callaghan: 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  think  yours  Is  a  tough 
problem.  I  think  you  have  got  to  educate. 
Could  I  make  one  general  plea:  that  we 
shouldn't,  any  of  us,  allow  oiuselves  to  be- 
come the  prisoners  of  words  and  of  old- 
fashioned  ideas  no  matter  what  they  are. 
The  real  test  is  how  are  we  going  to  make 
human  beings  live  and  fulfill  all  their  values 
and  all  of  the  qualities  of  which  they  we 
capable?  And  we  ought.  If  we  find  our  ideas 
are  destroying  human  beings  and  their  right 
to  survive,  then  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
put  those  ideas  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  nothing  to  add  that 
will  Improve  on  that.    Good  night. 


CLARK  PORK  RIVER  WILL  NEVER 
BE  "CLEAN"  AGAIN 
Mr.  METCALP.  Ml'.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  many  p<tople  in  the 
West  considered  water  pollution  a  prob- 
lem confined  primarily  to  other  parts  of 
our  Nation.  Today  that  attitude  Is 
changing.  There  is  greater  recognition 
that  water  pollution  is  indeed  a  problem 
affecting  every  part  of  the  coimtry. 

There  also  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  this  problem  requires  national,  as 
well  as  State  and  local  action  if  we  are 


to  preserve   our  precious  resources   of 
clean  water. 

The  press — ^including  newspapers,  ra- 
dio and  television — ^has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  growing  awareness  of 
the  dangers  of  water  pollution  in  my 
State  of  Montana.     One  of  the  better 
articles  I  have  read  on  this  subject  was 
written  by  Mr.  Bryson  Taylor,  a  student 
at  Montana  State  University.    His  ar- 
ticle, headlined  "Clark  Pork  River  Will 
Never  Be    Clean'  Again,"  appeared  in 
the  MSU  student  newspaper,  the  Kaimin. 
The  Clark  Pork.  Mt.  President,  is  one 
of  the  great  rivers  in  Montana  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.     Its  course  takes  it 
through  Missoula  on  its  way  to  meeting 
the  Plathead  River  before  running  on 
into  the  Columbia.     If  the  Clark  Fork 
"will    never    be    clean    again,"    as   Mr 
Taylor's  article  states,  it  is  a  matter  of 
concern  not  only  in  Montana,  but  also 
to  other  States  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.   It  is  clear,  too,  that  action  by  the 
National  Government,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  Is  needed  If 
we  are  to  meet  this  problem  effectively. 
That  is  why  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram  which   has  provided  substantial 
Federal  assistance  to  help  local  commu- 
nities build  State -approved  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.    If  the  Congress  follows 
the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  amendments  of 
1961,  Federal  assistance  for  this  purpose 
will  amount  to  $100  million  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  in  each  of  the  following 
years  until  1967.    I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  appropriate  the  full  $100 
mUlion  authorized  in  1961. 

Only  through  a  stepped-up  effort  at 
Pedota,  State,  and  local  levels  can  we 
hope  to  prevent  repetitions  of  the  Clark 
Foi*  story  in  our  remaining  clean  rivers 
and  streams.  Because  Mr.  Taylor's  arti- 
cle in  the  Kaimin  underscores  a  proUem 
which  will  continue  to  donand  the  atten- 
tion of  government  at  all  levels,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

O1.ABK  Fo«K  Rives  Will  Nevex  Be  "Clean  • 
Again 

(By  Bryson  Taylor) 

The  Clark  Pork  River  will  never  be  "clean  " 
again. 

According  to  the  latest  available  statistics 
the  city  of  Missoula  is  dumping  2.500,000  gal- 
lons of  raw  sewage  a  day  into  the  river. 

A  new  sewage  treatment  plant,  scheduled 
to  begin  operaUon  October  1,  will  partially 
clear  up  the  river  for  a  time,  according  to 
Wayne  Taylor,  engineer  for  Clark  ft  Groff.  the 
resident  consultant  firm  for  the  new  plant. 

But.  he  said,  the  Clark  Fwk  would  never 
be  clean  again  because  "in  each  of  the  still 
water  pooU  below  Missoula  there  will  be 
sludge  banks  where  sludge  has  settled  out. 
And.  if  no  more  solids  were  added  to  these 
banks,  it  would  take  20  years  to  clean  them 
completely." 

population  incvcasc 
He  also  said  as  time  passes  more  and  more 
people  will  be  connecting  to  the  sewers.  As 
the  number  of  sewer  hookups  increase,  the 
amount  of  treated  sewage  being  dumped  Into 
the  Clark  Fork  will  not  offset  the  Increase  in 
wastes  caused  by  the  increase  in  population 
and  industry.  Mr.  Taylor  also  said  that  the 
conditions  which  exists  now  may  return. 
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a  law  that  says  everyone 
'  up  to  a  sewer."  he  said. 


"But  policing  to  find  out  where  the  cess- 
pools and  septic  tanks  are  is  one  problem 
and  enforcement  Is  another."  Mr.  Taylor 
said. 

According  to  an  article  by  A.  V.  Hlmsl  In 
the  DaUy  Mlssoullan,  "under  favwable  con- 
ditions, cesspools  and  septic  tanks  are  safe 
and  satisfactory.  But  discharges  into  such 
facilities  Just  don't  remain  there. 

"These  fluids  seep  away  and  tend  to  mingle 
their  pollution  with  the  relatively  uncon- 
tamlnated  water  underground.  That  water 
In  turn  trickles  Into  wells  which  suburban 
resldenU  use."  It  said.  High  porposlty  of 
Missoula  sou  faclUtates  that  flow  Into  un- 
derground supplies.  And  this  contamina- 
tion may  cause  sickness. 

I      OOOrO   "GOOD   JOB" 

According  to  Mr.  Taylor,  most  of  the  In- 
dustries in  the  area  are  doing  a  relatively 
good  Job  of  controlling  their  pollution.  But 
he  said  that  the  board  of  health  and  the 
State  flsh  and  game  department  would  like 
the  Anaconda  Mining  &  L\unber  Co.  at  Bon- 
ner to  clean  up  its  debarking  process. 

"Most  of  their  wastes  are  well  treated  ex- 
cept these  debcurklng  wastes,"  he  said.  They 
are  screened  but  not  enough.  There  are 
small  wood  particles  that  get  Into  streams 
which  clog  the  gills  of  flsh  and  klU  them, 
Mr.  Taylor  said. 

Besides  the  possibility  of  poUuted  water 
killing  flsh  and  plant  life  and  causing  sick- 
ness, another  good  reason  for  keeping  Mon- 
tana rivers  and  streams  unpolluted.  Mr. 
Taylor  said,  "is  the  need  for  clean  water  by 
manufacturers." 

unrrxo  watzx 

"In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  on  the  west  coast  manufacturers  today 
are  having  a  hard  time  fludlng  clean  water. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  the  year  1980,  on 
the  average,  every  drop  of  water  that  falls  on 
continental  United  States  In  1  year  will  be 
consxmied.  Consximption  means  used  by 
manufacturers  or  by  hxunans  and  passed  on 
as  wastes  to  ovir  streams,"  the  engineer  said. 

"In  reality  today  much  of  the  water  that 
falls  on  the  Eastern  Umted  States  Is  con- 
sumed two  or  more  times  before  it  reaches 
the  ocean.  Many  of  our  manufacturing 
processes  require  extremely  clean  water.  As 
the  water  in  heavily  populated  areas  becomes 
harder  to  clean,  these  manufactiu^rs  will  be 
looking  elsewhere  for  their  clean  water  and 
will  eventxially  bring  Industry  to  western 
Montana,"  he  said. 

"Because  of  this,"  Mr.  Taylor  said,  "clean 
water  Is  one  of  the  greatest  resources  that  we 
have  left." 


THE  WORLD  POOD  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  summary  address  of  the  recent 
World  Pood  Congress  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  B.  R.  Sen.  Director  General  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  this  address,  Dr.  Sen  pulls  together 
some  of  the  highlights  and  conclusions 
of  the  conference  which  I  think  will  be 
of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Sen's 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RkcoKO  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  21  entitled 
"The  War  Against  Hunger." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rscoso,  as  follows : 
AoDBCSS  or  Db.  B.  R.  Sxn,  Dnuccroa  Gknixal 

or  THX  FOOO  AND  ACRICULTURK  OKGANIZA- 

TioN  or  Titz  UNrrzD  Nations  at  the  Con- 

CLUDnro  SsBsioN  or  thx  Conckzss 

The  World  Pood  Congress  will  conclude 

Its  session  today,    "nje  question  Is  nat\utUly 

being  asked.  What  has  this  Congress  achieved 


in  terms  of  winning  freedom  from  hunger? 
Let  me  preface  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  that  this  Congress  has  come  at  a 
crucial  point  of  time.  To  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  the  6  bUllon  pe<^le  who  will  Inherit 
thU  planet  by  the  end  of  this  century,  the 
world  producUvity  of  food  and  other  basic 
needs  will  have  to  be  trebled  or  quadrupled, 
and  this  wUl  need  an  effort  involving  nearly 
three-foiu-ths  of  the  human  population — a 
great  majority  of  them  in  the  very  early 
stage  of  economic  development.  The  time 
left  to  us  is  barely  36  years  from  now.  Can 
this  giganUo  task  be  accomplished  within 
this  period?  This  lias  been  the  main  theme 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  addressed  Itself  to  two  major 
aspecte  of  the  problem;  flrst  the  problem  of 
matching  the  rapidly  increaalng  needs  of  a 
fast-growing  world  population  with  the  de- 
velopment of  national  and  human  resources 
in  order  to  provide  a  life  of  plenty  and  dig- 
nity for  all:  and  secondly,  the  problem  of 
matching  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions with  a  concurrent  revolution  in  orga- 
nized wlU.  The  temper  of  the  Congress  was 
set  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugtu-al 
address  when  he  said:  "So  long  as  freedom 
from  hunger  U  only  half  achieved— so  long 
as  two-thh^  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  food  deflclts— no  citizen,  no  nation  can 
afford  to  feel  satisfled  or  secure.  We  have 
the  ability,  we  have  the  means,  and  we  have 
the  capacity  to  ellmtoate  hunger  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.    We  need  only  the  will." 

THX    BASIC    ISSUES 

In  order  to  secure  a  wider  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  these  problems  I  feel  It  nec- 
essary, even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  to  refer 
to  the  main  elements  of  the  situation  in 
more  precise  terms.  More  than  half  of  the 
world's  population  Is  undernourished  or 
malnourished.  Hunger  and  poverty  form  a 
vicious  circle  of  economic  stagnation.  For 
hunger  Is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  low 
productivity.  It  is  associated  with  other  ' 
elements  of  underdevelopment:  widespread 
Ignorance  and  lUlteracy;  substandard  health 
and  static  institutions. 

The  acceleraUon  of  population  growth 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  problem.  The 
world's  population  in  1960  was  about  3  000 
million;  by  the  year  2000  it  Is  likely  to  be 
doubled.  Por  whatever  Is  done  to  bring 
population  growth  under  control  It  wUl  be 
some  decades  before  It  can  have  any  sIk- 
niflcant  global  effecte. 

The  world  supply  of  food  per  person  is 
appreciably  above  the  prewar  level,  but 
nearly  all  the  gains  have  been  made  In  the 
high-income  Industrialized  countries  where 
food  supplies  often  exceed  requlremenu 
In  the  less  devel(q>ed  regions  where  popula- 
tion grows  most  rapidly,  per  capita  produc- 
tion is  no  greater  than  before  the  war.  Any 
Improvement  in  nutrition  results  from  cur- 
Uiled  exports  or  Increased  Imports  of  food. 

The  heart  of  the  world  food  problem  lies 
in  the  Far  East,  where  half  the  world's  popu- 
lation lives  on  only  one-quarter  of  the 
world's  food  supply.  Food  production  in 
that  region  has  barely  made  up  the  ground 
lost  diuing  the  war.  Hunger  and  malnutri- 
tlon  Is  a  grim  reality  in  many  parte  of  Africa, 
the  Near  Bast,  and  Latin  America. 

The  differences  in  nutrition  levels  reflect 
differences  in  levels  of  Income.  In  under- 
developed  countries,  average  annual  Incomes 
are  a  littie  over  $100  per  head;  in  developed 
countries  they  are  about  10  times  that  flg- 
ure.  The  gap  between  the  two  groups  of 
countries  is  continually  widening. 

Low  incomes  and  inadequate  dlete  have 
Insidious  and  cvunulative  effecte.  Under- 
feeding leads  to  high  Infant  mortality,  to 
retarded  growth  in  chUdren,  poor  working 
efficiency  in  adults,  and  general  apathy.  In 
developing  countries  the  length  of  human 
life  averages  about  35  years;  In  economically 
developed  countries  about  60  to  70  years. 
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To  avoid  the  worst  evils  of  imderfeedlnK 
an  average  diet  of  2,400  calories  per  penon 
^w'  ,^I'  *^cl"<"»8  70  grams  of  protein, 
should  be  the  minimum  goal  of  aU  ooimtries 
which  have  not  ah^ady  reached  or  surpassed 
this  level.  To  reach  this  standard,  takine 
into  acTOunt  the  expected  growth  of  popu- 
latlon.  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000 
something  like  a  fourfold  increase  wUl  be 
needed  in  the  supply  of  food  In  Asia  and  the 
Tk"  <^l-  .«^cely  less  in  Latin  America,  a 
threefold  Increase  in  the  Near  East,  and  a 
twofold  to  threefold  Increase  In  Africa. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  in  pre- 
venting malnutrition  is  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  diet,  and  especially  in  raising  the 
consumption  of  high-quality  protein  food 
This  situation  exacte  a  terriflc  penalty  on 
the  health  of  chUdren  in  the  age  range  from 
weaning  time  to  5  years  and  the  damage  Is 
frequently  irreparable.  The  present  con- 
sumption of  anhnal  protein  averages  about 
8  fi^ams  in  Asia,  the  Far  East  and  In  many 
sectors  of  Latin  America,  11  grams  In  Africa 
and  14  grama  in  the  Near  East,  compared 
with  a  minimum  of  about  20  grams  for 
health  and  strength. 

With  the  attainment  of  freedom  by  the 
countries  of  AsU  and  Africa,  the  flrst  de- 
mand of  the  people  is  for  a  better  supply  of 
the  basic  needs  of  life.  Their  governmente 
are  under  great  pressiu-e  to  provide  for  higher 
stendkrds  of  living,  better  nutrition  and  bet- 
ter social   services. 

It  is  bbvtous  that  there  can  be  no  single 
technique  to  deal  effectively  with  a  problon 
so  vast  In  dimension  and  so  complex  in  ite 
ramlflcattons.     A  concerted  attack  on  such 
a  problem  must  embrace  the  entlr  •  spectrum 
of  a  nation's  economic  and  social  life  and  aU 
existing  and  potential  channels  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.     The  Congress  gave  ite 
attention  to  the  techniques  of  action  that 
are  required  to  be  adopted  in  the  individual 
sectors  of  development  as  well  as   to  the 
integrated  and  organic  process  of  economic 
and  social  growth.    I  cannot,  obviously  sum- 
marise all  that  has  been  said  at  the  Congress 
but  shaU  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  major 
conclusions   that   have   emerged   from    the 
discussions  in  which  so  many  of  you.  leaders 
to   your  respective  flelds  of  activity,  have 
taken  part.  ' 
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POPtrtATION  AND  XXSOXWCXS 

One  question  that  has  dominated  the  dis- 
cussions has  been  that  of  population  growth 
m  relation  to  resources.     This  remains  the 
major  long-term  determinant  of  the  world 
situation.     All  plans  for  national  develop- 
ment and  international  action  must  take  this 
fully  Into  account.    The  Increase  in  popula- 
tion  has  attracted  world  attention,  but  main- 
ly in  Ite  negative  aspecte.    It  is  obvious  that 
the  Increase  in  numbers  cannot  continue  at 
the  present  rate,  let  alone  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  If  the  food  supply  invariably  lags  be- 
hind.   In  the  final  analysis  It  wUl  be  up  to 
the  Individual  to  decide,  bearing  In  mind  his 
responsibility  to  his  family  and  to  hU  society 
how  he  should  conduct  himself.     Even  so' 
the  time  may  soon  come  when  not  only  the' 
nation  to  which  the  Individual  belongs,  but 
also  the  world  as  a  whole  may  have  to  teke 
a  more  direct  and  a  more  dynamic  role  in 
assUting  famUy  planning  measiires  through 
social  education  and  hygiene. 

And  yet,  there  are  also  positive  aspecte  to 
thU  problem.  Several  speakers  have  r«- 
mlnded  \xb  that  the  under-employed  labor 
In  the  developing  countries  which  now  rep- 
resente  a  threat  to  their  stability  and  social 
peace,  could  become  their  most  important 
rMource.  The  physical  resources  are  not  to 
be  viewed  mainly  In  material  terms  and  as 
fixed  quantities,  but  in  relation  to  man's 
determination  and  assiduity  in  exploiting 
them.  They  also  vary  according  to  the 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  which  is 
wmstantiy  advancing.  The  great  scientiste 
Who  addressed  us  opened  up  wide  vistas  of 
hope  and  achievement. 


There    are    also    the    prospecte    for    new 
sources  of  food  to  which  Professor  Bovet 
referred:  the  systematic  cultivation  of  marine 
algae;  the  use  of  freshwater  algae,  particu- 
l«-ly  chlorella,  and  plankton,  the  synthesU 
Of  the  elemente  essential  to  human  nutri- 
tion   through    chemical    and    fermentetlon 
processes;   the  production  of  carbohydrates 
and  fate,  of  certain  of  the  essential  amino 
acids  now  acquiring  industrial  hnportance 
Also  Professor  Laugler  spoke  of  the  unlimited 
posslbUltles  offered  by  the  photosynthesis  of 
raw  materials  that  occiu-  abundantiy  In  na- 
ture—solar energy,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water 
The  awesome  responsibility   that  Professor 
Laugler  held  out  for  the  Director-General  of 
,  ?wf°'  ordering  the  winds,  rains,  storms 
of  this  planet  reclining  In  his  office  chair 
even  exceeded  the  powers  Shakespeare  had 
dreamt  up  for  his  Prospero  in  "The  Tem- 
pest." 

THE  STRATEGY  OF  DEVELOPKENT 

The  major  objectives  of  development  are 
to  raise  productivity  and  Income  as  a  means 
of  securing  better  levels  of  living  and  nu- 
trltlon;  to  expand  education  and  employ- 
ment as  a  step  toward  social  equaUty  based 
on  mutual  respect;  to  use  renewable  re- 
sources In  ways  that  safeguard  the  welfare 
of  future  generations;  to  achieve  economic 
no  less  than  poUtical  Independence.  In  this 
broader  sense,  therefore,  development  in- 
volves the  whole  economic  and  social  struc- 
t\ire  in  each  nation.  There  <^n,  however,  be 
no  standard  plans  for  development  since  in 
each  case  It  must  be  dictated  by  social  and 
economic  factors  obtaining  in  the  country 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  gen- 
eral resistance  to  the  Idea  of  planning  and 
the  confusion  between  planning  and  coercion 
persisted  In  the  minds  of  many.  Now  it  Is 
generally  accepted  that  to  achieve  the  fullest 
use  of  resoiu-ces,  development  planning,  that 
is.  a  conscious  and  integrated  orientation  of 
effort,  u  essential.  The  techniques  of  plan- 
ning, however,  need  to  be  given  more  at- 
tention, and  the  essential  condition  that 
success  depends  on  persuasion  and  the  enlist- 
ment of  enthusiasm  rather  than  on  simple 
dictates  from  above  need  to  be  better 
realized. 

This  Congress  has  fuUy  endorsed  what  FAO 
has  persistently  advocated  as  the  only  soimd 
policy  of  development  for  the  predominantiy 
agricultural  countries;   namely,  agrtcultur^ 
development  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  eco- 
nomlc  growth.    Although  the  recognition  of 
this  basic   premise   is  gradually  spreading 
there  is  still  need  for  an  Increased  aware-' 
ness  of  ite  significance  amongst  the  plan- 
ners  and    poUcymakers   of   the   developing 
countries.    When  It  Is  fully  understood  that 
a  major  factor  limiting  economic  develop- 
ment is  a  low  level  of  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, programs  can  be  planned  to  Increase 
toat  productivity  at  a  proportionate  rate 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  is  any  confilct 
between  agriculture  and  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.    In  fact.  In  many  countries,  where 
the  man/land  ratio  is  high,  industrialization 
la  a  plain  necessity  for  a  long-range  solution 
of  their  economic  problems.    Development  U 
an  organic  process,  and  is  a  complex  of  in- 
terrelated growth.    Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
stressed  that  no  drive  for  industrialization 
has  much  chance  to  be  successful  If  not  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  a  rather  decisive 
rise  In  productivity  in  agriculture.   The  prin- 
cipal tasks  of  agricultwe  at  this  stage  are- 
to  produce  the  additional  food  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population  and  the  in- 
creased demand  arising  from  higher  income 
and  to  correct  serloiu  dietary  deficiencies;  to 
produce  fibers  and  other  raw  materials  for 
the   expanding  domestic   industry;    in   the 
early  stages  of  development,  to  provide  the 
main  fiow  of  savings  for  the  development  of 
other  sectors  of  the  economy;  to  provide  the 
growing  requirement  of  foreign  exchange  for 
development  by  export  earnings  and  impart 
savings;    by   raising   productivity,    to  m«v^ 
possible  the  release  of  manpower  from  rural 
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to  other  occupations;  and  to  provide  an  ex- 
panding market  for  the  producte  of  the 
emerging  industrial  sector. 

Investment  of  personnel  and  capital  in 
efforts  to  obtain  a  fuUer  utilization  of  the 
work  force  In  agriculture  and  In  measures 
to  increase  agricultural  productivity  must 
therefore,  be  given  high  priority  In  national 
development  plans.  It  la  also  Important 
that  plans  for  improved  levels  of  nutrition 
are  Included  in  national  development  plans 

^l  °''*L'^'^  ""*  ""^^^^  o'  correcting  nu-' 
trltlonal  deficiencies  but  through  such  airtlon 
to  Improve  the  general  economy  by  mcreas- 
mg  the  productivity  of  manpower. 

MEAStJazS    TOE    RAISINO    AO«ICX7LTU«AI. 
PSODTJCI'lVITT 

If  agriculture  Is  to  have  primacy  In  the 
development  process,  how  Is  this  problem 
best  approached?  It  Is  true  Uiat  there  are 
large  areas  capable  of  development  which 
stUl  remam  unused.  If  these  lands  still  re- 
main uncultivated.  In  spite  of  the  Increasing 
pr^ure  of  population,  there  must  be  some 
good  reason  for  tiiat.    In  all  these  cases  there 

if.*^."  "^!  ^®^'  °^"  *  lo°8  P«rtod.  for 
heavy  Investment  which  Is  not  fortiicomlnR 
There  are  also  the  social  difficulties  which 
arise  from  internal  labor  migrations  and  the 
political  difficulties  from  migrations  to  other 
countries.    While  these  problems  must  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  attention  both  of  the 
national  governmente  and  International  or- 
ganizations, the  immediate  possibilities  ap- 
pear to   be  more  in   the   Increase  of  crop 
yields  and  Uvestock  productivity  by  processts 
ah-eady  ta-led  with  success  in  some  of  t^ 
developed  countries  thw  in  extending  acre- 
age on  any  considerable  scale.     We  should 
however,  not  discount  the  posslbUlty  of  dra- 
matic breakthroughs  which  may  come  with 
the  advance  of  science  and  technology  such 
as  m  desallnlzation  of  sea  water  for  Irri- 
gation. 

In  all  countries  which  show  the  most  spec- 
tacular advance  In  agricultural  productivity 
the  use  of  fertilizers  has  been  a  crucial  fac- 
tor.     The  use  of  fertUlzers,  however,  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  supply  of  a  whole 
complex  of  other  requisites  suited  to  the 
local     ecological    conditions— better     seeds 
pesticides    to    control    diseases    and    Insect 
Infestation,  regulated  Irrigation  and  drain- 
age, better  tools  and  Implemente,  and  so  on 
The  efforte  now  being  made  by  FAO  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  fertilizer  industry  in 
extending  the  use  of  fertiliaers  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  helping  them  to  In- 
staU  their  own  plante,  need  the  fuU  backing 
Of  the  aid-giving  governmente.     The  same 
considerations  apply  to  the  food  processing 
Industries  and  other  industries  which  have 
an  important  contribution  to  make  toward 
increased  productivity. 

Simultaneously,  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  make  animal  husbandry  more  pro- 
ductive through   Improved  breeding,  larger 
and  more  balanced  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and 
measures  of  disease  control.    Also  the  fullest 
use  must  be  made  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources through  sou  conservation  measures, 
large  or  smaU  scale  Irrigation  schemes   Im- 
proved methods  of  farm  management    In- 
cludtog  double   cropping   distribution   and 
rotation  of  crops,  and  aUocation  of  pasture 
and  forest  to  the  areas  to  which  they  are  best 
adapted.     Timber  trend  studies  show  that 
the  years  ahead  wiu  be  an  opportune  tlms 
for  developing  countries  well  endowed  with 
forest  resoiirces  or  enjoying  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  timber  to  de- 
velop these  resources.     Planning  the  fuller 
utilization  of  forest  resources  Is   therefore 
of  the  utmost  Importance  for  these  countries. 


INSTITUTIONAL    AND    OSCANIZATIOMAt. 
nCPBOVKMKNT 

Existing  scientific  knowledge  capable  of 
tranaforming  subsistence  agriculture  cannot 
in  most  cases  be  transf errsd  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  without  adapting  it  to  their 
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for  freedom  from  hunger. 

must,  therefore,  be  given 


high  priority  In  all  national  programs.  TTie 
benefits  of  research  and  of  extension  services 
must  be  made  available  to  farmers  at  all 
times.  It  is  Important  that  as  far  as  jKisslble 
training  for  such  services  should  be  under- 
taken in  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves, in  the  physical  and  economic  environ- 
ment in  which  they  will  operate.  Only  at 
the  higher  levels  is  training  abroad  to  be 
preferred.  The  most  fruitful  use  to  which 
external  technical  assistance  can  be  put  will 
usually  be  to  train  an  adequate  cadre  of  both 
specialized  and  general  purpose  extension 
workers,  who  In  turn  can  transit  knowledge 
of  improved  agricultural  methods  to  working 
fanners.  These  extension  men  should  be 
stationed  in  the  villages  which  they  have 
to  serve,  and  not  in  the  larger  towns  as  is 
so  often  the  case.  Similarly,  training  centers 
should  be  established  for  the  development 
of  extension  services  In  home  economics  so 
that  food  production  will  be  accompanied 
by  efficient  food  management  in  home  and 
institutions  at  the  local  level. 

Farmers'  cooperatives  to  supply  the  eco- 
nomic services  they  need,  such  as  short- 
term  production  credits  at  moderate  rates  of 
interest,  facilities  for  the  timely  purchase  of 
production  requisites  and  efficient  market- 
ing services  can  be  a  key  to  accelerated  prog- 
ress. Commission  IV  discussed  the  experi- 
ence of  Japan  where  the  Government  takes 
the  responsibility  for  the  piu"chaslng,  storage 
and  price  stabilization  of  food  grains,  and  for 
the  distribution  of  credit  and  fertilizers,  but 
uses  the  farmers'  cooperatives  as  Its  official 
agents.  This  provides  cooperative  associa- 
tions with  a  round-the-year  function  and  a 
regular  source  of  income  which  adds  greatly 
to  their  economic  strength  and  their  useful- 
ness to  farmers.  On  the  important  subject 
of  agricultural  credit,  the  idea  of  exploring 
the  creation  o*  an  international  fund  to  sup- 
port national  credit  organizations  was  dis- 
cussed in  Commission  II  and  calls  for  at- 
tention. 

ACTION    AT   THX    INTERNATIONAL    LEVEL 

At  the  International  level,  trade  and  aid 
are  two  of  the  most  Important  factors  now 
affecting  the  rate  of  overall  growth  of  the 
developing  countries.  Urgent  action  is 
needed,  on  the  basis  of  international  soli- 
darity: 

(a)  To  strengthen  efforts  to  reduce  ob- 
stacles to  the  exports  of  developing  countries; 
take  initiatives  for  establishing  commodity 
agreements,  including  new  types  of  agree- 
ments, together  with  measxires  to  increase 
international  liquidity,  and  a  further  explo- 
ration of  compensatory  financing  or  other 
schemes  for  reducing  the  Impact  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of 
developing  countries. 

(b)  To  undertake  a  world  plan.  In  quanti- 
tative terms,  to  meet  the  world's  nutritional 
needs  and  to  coordinate  national  plans  to 
arrive  at  a  better  balance  between  export 
supplies  and  Import  demand,  based  on  pro- 
jections of  future  trends. 

As  for  external  aid,  there  is  a  growing 
realization  that  to  be  effective  It  must  be 
more  closely  linked  to  national  development 
plans  and  adequate  resource  siu-veys.  If 
hunger  and  malnutrition  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  end  of  this  century,  a  much 
faster  rate  of  economic  growth  than  envis- 
aged so  far  appears  clearly  necessary.  Em- 
phasis was  laid  in  this  connection  on  the 
need  for  a  much  closer  coordination  between 
international  financial  assistance  and  inter- 
national technical  assistance.  In  particular. 
It  was  stressed: 

(a)  That  international  organizations 
should  be  adequately  strengthened  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  their  technical  as- 
sistance operations. 

(b)  That  governments  of  both  developed 
and  developing  countries  should  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  provide  experts  at  all  levels; 
voluntary  agencies  should  also  contribute  to 
this  end. 


(c)  That  intercountry  technical  surveys 
covering  ecological  zones  where  the  problems 
of  agriculture  and  forestry  are  similar  should 
be  undertaken  to  provide  a  basis  for  na- 
tional or  regional  development  plcms. 

(d)  That  the  development  of  watersheds 
and  river  vallejrs  should  be  undertaken  un- 
der international  auspices  where  desirable, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Mekong. 

(e)  That  a  series  of  spearhead  develop- 
ment zones  should  be  established  in  each 
ecological  region  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  experience  and  the  mobilization  of  com- 
mon efforts. 

UTILIZATION    OF    rOOO    SUKPLUSES 

In  connection  with  external  aid,  considera- 
ble Interest  was  taken  In  food  surpluses  for 
economic  and   social  development.     In   my 
report  to  the  32d  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  under  the  title  "Develop- 
ment Through  Pood,"  I  visualized  a  world 
utilization  of  food  surpluses  amounting  to 
at  least  112.6  billion  over  the  next  5  years, 
very  largely  on  a  bUateral  basis,  of  which 
three-quarters    should    be  devoted    to    eco- 
nomic   and    social    development    and    the 
balance  to  emergency  aid.     This  Involved  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  current  levels, 
but  I  felt  that  it  was  considerably  less  than 
what  the  developed  countries  could  afford, 
or  what  the  developing  countries  could  ab- 
sorb, provided  of  course  that  the  level  of 
nonfood  aid  also  increased.     The  joint  UN/ 
PAO   world  food  program   which   has  been 
established,   as  an  offshoot  of  these  larger 
discussions,  for  a  3-year  period,  is  intended 
on  an  experimental  basis  to  help  establish 
internationally  acceptable  principles  to  this 
end.     I  have  already  referred  to  the  impor- 
tance attached  by  several  eminent  speakers 
at   this  Congress  to  international  measures 
to   assist    in   the   mobilization  of   the   vast 
masses  of  idle  manpower  In  the  developing 
countries  and  securing  their  participation  in 
the  task  of  development  and  helping  them  to 
help  themselvM.     If  the  world  food  program 
succeeds  in  establishing  internationally  ac- 
ceptable principles  to  utilize  food  surpluses 
to  aid  economic  and  social  development,  it 
will  not  only  help  to  expand  its  own  useful- 
ness, but  also  to  guide  along  sound  lines  the 
vastly    greater    bilateral    effort    which    now 
flows  in  this  area.     The  discussions  in  the 
Commissions  emphasized  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  world  abundance  for  world  develop- 
ment is  a  task  which  should  be  devised  in- 
creasingly in  a  multilateral  setting  and  the 
world   food   program   itself  should   be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened  with  this  end  in 
view. 

In  the  context  of  action  at  international 
level  the  current  efforts  for  bringing  about 
universal  disarmament  was  referred. to  and 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  vast  sums 
now  being  spent  on  armaments  will  become 
Increasingly  available  for  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  the  promotion 
of  human  well-being.  A  suggestion  was  also 
made  for  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional "Solidarity  and  Development  Pund" 
from  the  savings  from  military  expenditure, 

people's   INVOLVEMENT 

On  the  important  question  of  involvement 
of  people,  commission  IV  has  come  up  with 
conclusions  which  call  for  special  attention. 
The  task  of  eliminating  the  scourge  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  requires  continuous 
consultation  and  ceaseless  exploration  of 
every  means  of  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment. To  this  end  it  has  been  suggested 
that,  (a)  the  freedom  from  hunger  cam- 
paign should  be  continued  until  the  final 
objective  Is  achieved  and  for  this  purpose 
national  committees  should  be  established 
in  all  countries  where  they  do  not  yet  exist 
and  should  be  placed  on  a  continuing  basis, 
(b)  a  world  food  congress  should  be  held 
at  periodic  intervals,  (c)  at  each  congress, 
the  Director-General  of  PAO  should  present 
a  world  review  of  the  food  situation  in  re- 
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latlon  to  population  and   overall  develop- 
ment, together  with  a  proposed  program  for 
future  action.    The  world  review  and  pro- 
gram should  take  Into  accoimt  the  prograss 
of  naUonal  development  programs.  Institu- 
tional reforms  In  various  countries,  the  find- 
ings of  technical  and  economic  surveys-  the 
scope  and  problems  of  international  cooper- 
ation for  the  elimination  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition   and    the    developing    countries* 
requirements  for  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance  for   nu-al   development   programs- 
and  (d)  in  preparing  this  world  review  and 
program,     the     Dh-ector-General     of     PAO 
should   have   the   assistance   of   high   level 
committees   appointed   for   this  purpose  In 
each  country  participating  in  the  freedom 
from  hunger  campaign. 
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CONCLUSION 

I  have  touched  on  the  major  Issues  dis- 
cussed at  the  Congress  very  briefly.     In  the 
light  of  these  discussions,  there  has  emerged 
a  declaration  to  be  adopted  as  the  final  act 
of  this  Congress.    Twenty  years  ago  another 
International  conference  at  Hot  Springs  Va 
laid  the  basU  of  a  charter  for  PAO  which 
continues    to    remain    our    guide    In    the 
struggle  against  world  himger.    What  has 
happened  since  Hot  Springs  to  call  for  a  new 
declaration  now?    This  is  a  question  which, 
I  think,  should  be  answered,  for  In  it  lies 
also  the  direction  of  future  course  of  action. 
For  one  thing,  the  dimension  and  urgency 
of  the   problem  of  hunger   have  Increased 
tremendously  sinpe  IMS,  and  vast  new  pres- 
sures for  economies  and  social  betterment 
have  arisen  in  the  underprivileged  parts  of 
the  world.     WhUe  it  is  clear,  as  this  Con- 
gress has  demonstrated,  that  the  technical 
difficulties  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  one 
also  finds  that  many  of  the  development  pro- 
grams, drawn  with  technical  perfection  have 
not  been  implemented  for  lack  of  adequate 
measures  and  for  the  failure  to  mobUize  mass 
enthusiasm  for  development.    The  condition 
of  the  rural  masses  in  many  countries  has 
deteriorated,  and  social  injustice  continues 
to  hamstring  the  efforts  for  progress  in  many 
lands.    Independence  has  been  accompanied 
by  Ineviteble  growing  pains;  and  the  burden 
that  the  transition  entails  on  the  administra- 
tion has  often  been  aggravated  by  the  pur- 
suit of  selfish  interests  and  private  wealth. 
In  some  countries,  too,  the  problem  of  pres- 
sure on  the  land,  of  ignorance  and  back- 
wardness, is  a  refiectlon  of  odious  discrimi- 
nation between  man  and  man. 

At  the  InternaUonal  level,  the  effort  which 
is  being  made  now  is  certainly  a  multiple  of 
what  was  being  done  a  decade  ago;  but  it  Is 
smaU.  small  In  relation  to  needs  and  smaU 
in  relation  to  what  could  be  done.  The  diffi- 
culties In  international  negotiations  on  com- 
modity agreements  or  on  the  coordination  of 
international  trade  have  been  described  as 
technical;  perhaps  there  Is  an  element  of 
truth  In  this.  The  main  reason,  however  is 
the  reluctance  of  governments  to  undertake 
measures  which  might  weaken  their  national 
powers  of  control. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  there  Is.  below  the 
surface,  a  stirring  of  forces  which  can  trans- 
form the  scene.  It  is  these  forces  which  dis- 
tinguish the  climate  of  1943  from  that  of 
1963.  In  the  first  place,  we  now  have  the 
certainty  of  posseteing  the  know-how  for 
abolishing  hunger  and  malnutrition.  It  is 
true  that  even  in  1943  scientific  advance  was 
far  ahead  of  application  In  both  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries.  But  there 
had  not  been  at  that  time  the  massive  drive 
of  science  which  has  dwarfed  mankind's  every 
previous  achievement.  And  there  had  not 
been  the  staggering  Increases  In  agricultural 
productivity  in  some  countries  which  show 
what  may  follow  If  ever  the  right  policies  are 
applied.  The  concept  of  survey  and  mobili- 
zation of  human  and  physical  resources  for 
Initiating  a  process  of  development  was 
hardly  known.  In  fact,  planning  was  asso- 
ciated with  only  one  type  of  political  regime. 


Administrators,  technicians,  biologists,  econ- 
omists, and  scientists  worked  In  almost  com- 
plete isolation  from  one  another  and  there 
was  little  attempt  at  coordination  either  at 
tne  national  or  International  level.  These 
new  concepts  of  survey  and  coordination  are 
now  regarded  as  OMnmonplace  and  enter  into 
all  our  plans  and  programs. 

Secondly,  there  Is  now  a  much  greater 
Mweness  of  the  existence  of  world  hunger. 
What  Is  more  Important,  the  consequences 
Of  the  growth  of  Inequality,  of  the  growing 
misery  of  the  developing  countries  and  of 
the  ever-Increasing  enrichment  of  the  rich 
are  now  better  realized.  That  "surpluses"' 
are  surpluses  only  In  name,  and  that  they 
must  be  used  to  help  the  developing  coun- 
tries  to  help  themselves,  was  perceived  by 

u^,  ^°*"w^-    "  ^^  ^*  ^«"t  10  yea"  '<» 
action  to  be  Initiated,  and  neary  20  years  for 

this  philosophy  to  become  the  consensus  of 
world  opinion.  It  Is  now  realized  by  public 
leaders,  by  men  of  good  wUl  everywhere  and 
by  the  rising  elites  In  the  developing  coun- 
mes  that  peace  and  war  vrtll  be  determined 
by  the  outcome  of  the  race  between  popula- 
tion and  resources.  This  is  aU  the  more  so 
since  we  have  had  an  extension  in  commu- 
nications which  has  forged  the  interdepend- 
ence of  mankind  and  led  to  Its  unity  as  never 
before  In  history,  a  striking  evidence  of 
this  new  solidarity  is  the  response  which  the 
freedom  from  hunger  campaign  has  evoked 
in  the  developed  countries,  for  it  has  strik- 
ingly shown  that  common  people  everywhere 
are  ready  to  work  together  in  the  task  of 
development. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  and  this 
is  the  thh-d  major  difference  between  1943 
and  1963.  that  It  has  become  the  established 
policy  in  the  developed  countries  to  extend 
assistance  to  countries  in  the  process  of 
development.  The  questions  on  which 
agreement  la  yet  to  be  reached  are  now  more 
of  scale  and  form.  It  is  true  that  principles 
are  stlU  to  be  established  to  insure  that  the 
distribution  of  the  burden,  though  burden 
is  not  quite  the  right  word,  is  equitable,  and 
that  all  countries  participate  in  the  task  of 
international  reconstruction.  But  the  very 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  international 
ad  suggests  that  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  a  system  of  progressive  Inter- 
naUonal taxation,  similar  to  that  which  ap- 
plies on  a  national  scale,  wlU  be  regarded 
as  a  logical  development  if  for  juridical 
reasons  it  may  be  termed  "contribution" 
rather  than  "taxation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  genUemen.  this 
historic  Congress  Is  now  coming  to  an  end 
But  in  every  sense  it  is  not  an  end  but  a 
beginning— a  beginning  of  a  new  worldwide 
effort  In  the  war  against  hunger.  We  have 
taken  the  measure  of  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted;  we  have  discussed 
the  strategy  and  tactices  of  the  battle  we  are 
engaged  In;  we  have  renewed  our  solemn 
pledge  to  work  together  In  order  to  abolish 
hunger.  All  this  will  be  fruitless  If  we  fall 
to  act  and  we  shall  meet  with  disaster  the 
proportions  of  which  we  can  foresee  even 
today.  We  stand  before  the  bar  of  history. 
Let  not  futvu«  generations  accuse  us  of  fall- 
xue  to  take  action  whUe  there  was  time.  Let 
the  clarion  call  go  forth  from  this  great 
assembly  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that 
freedom  from  hunger  can  be  won  and  must 
be  won  virithln  our  lifetime. 
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and  malnutrition  that  stiU  grips  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  human  race.  But  while  it  dis- 
cussed numerous  ideas  and  proposals,  it  did 
not  develop  a  concrete  action  program  as 
some  delegates  had  urged  it  to  do.  That  was 
left  to  the  next  Rome  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
Nevertheless,  the  Congress  served  a  useful 
purpose  by  calling  worldwide  attention  to 
the  perils  of  the  population  rise  and  the  vast- 
ness  and  complexity  of  the  problems  It  raises 
It  thereby  helped  to  create  the  necessary  in- 
ternational climate  for  poUtlcal.  economic 
^d  scientific  programs  to  make  good  on 
President  Kennedy's  message  that  we  have 
the  means  to  banish  hunger  from  the  earth 
if  we  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

Where  the  Congress  feU  short  of  expecta- 
tions was  in  its  faUure  to  come  reaUy  to  grips 
with  the  problems  involved.  The  world's 
population  Is  expected  to  double  by  the  end 
or  this  century,  only  40  yeara  from  now 
While  total  world  food  production  Is  still 
ahead  of  this  population  rise,  most  of  the 
food  production  increase  la  in  the  developed 
countries.  The  underdeveloped  countries  are 
falling  behind  in  the  race;  their  people  actu- 
ally eat  less  than  before.  The  most  urgent 
problem,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  effective 
population  control,  but  the  Congress  did 
nothing  about  It. 

Some  delegates  caUed  Instead  for  expand- 
ing the  freedom  from  hunger  campaign  from 
tlOO  million  a  year  to  •12  bllUon  in  6  yeare 
by  utUizlng  the  wealthier  nations'  food  svir- 
pluses.    No  doubt  there  Is  maldistribuUon  of 
avaUable    food   supplies.     But   the   United 
States  opposed  an  untried  crash   program 
which   took   no   account  of   production   or 
transportation   costa    and   might   not   only 
unsettle  marketa  but  also  quickly  cut  down 
production.    A  better  solution  would  be  ex- 
tension  of   the    agrlciUtural   revolution   to 
countries  stUl  suffering  from  food  defldta 
Coupled  with  a  sensible  population-control 
program,  this  would  raise  living  standards 
and    produce    a   better   population   batance 
which  would  banish  the  Malthuslan  specter 
and  could  Initiate  an  age  of  abundance 


OPPOSITION     TO     FREIGHT     FOR- 
WARDERS   BILL 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  21.  1963] 
The  War  Against  Httnges 
The  World  Pood  Congress  that  assembled 
nearly  a  thousand  delegates  from  more  than 
a  hundred  nations  In  Washington  has  ended 
without  quite  meeting  the  challenge  It  faced 
or  the  hopes  It  had  aroused.  It  issued  a  dec- 
laration expressing  alarm  at  the  rapid  In- 
crease in  the  worlds  populaUon  without  an 
adequate  Increase  In  producUvlty  and  called 
on  all  nations  to  join  the  war  against  hunger 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  soon  be 
given  further  consideration  to  Senate  bill 
684.  a  bill  which  will  allow  freight  for- 
warders to  acquire  and  control  motor 
earners.  The  Senate  gave  preliminary 
consideration  to  the  measure  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week. 

During  the  time  that  this  legislation 
has  been  imder  consideraUon  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  con- 
stituents strongly  opposing  the  proposed  - 
legislation.  Highly  regarded  spokesmen 
for  the  trucking  industry  of  South  Da- 
kota see  in  this  proposal  a  danger  to 
their  industry  and  to  our  competiUve 
system. 

The  function  of  a  freight  forwarder 
is  to  route  or  control  the  movement  of 
freight.  Ordinarily  a  freight  forwarder 
will  contract  with  a  number  of  small 
business  concerns  and  arrange  for  their 
freight  to  be  combined  in  a  larger  ship- 
ment. The  freight  forwarder  receives 
his  profit  from  the  difference  in  the  rate 
charged  for  a  small  Individual  shipment 
and  the  rate  on  a  larger  combined  ship- 
ment. 

If  a  freight  forwarder  were  permitted 
to  own  and  operate  his  own  carriers  he 
could  use  this  power  to  discriminate 
against  other  carriers  in  the  placement 
of  shipping  orders.    It  might  give  him  a 
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monopolj   Influence   In    the  setting   of 
rates  and   n  other  shipping  practices 

One  of  the  dangers  involved  in  the 
bill  Is  that  one  company,  the  U^.  Freight 
Co.,  now  o  uitrols  about  40  percent  of  all 
the  freigh ;  forwarding  business  in  the 
United  Stites.  To  give  this  company 
the  power  to  acquire  trucking  lines  and 


other  common  carriers  could  certainly 
open  the  way  to  monopoly  practices 
harmful  U  our  transportation  and  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Preiident.  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment ageicies  and  private  industry 
groups  ha>  e  registered  their  disapproval 
of  this  bil .  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  met  torandum  listing  the  agencies 
in  oppositi  >n  to  the  bill  and  a  summary 
of  some  ol  their  statements  be  printed 
at  this  poi  it  in  the  Ricou>.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
letters  from  four  South  Dakota  truck- 
ing official,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRi : 

There  b<  ing  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randimi  aid  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  he  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  884.  A  Bn  L  Which  Wotrui  Aixow  Fkeicht 

twWAWJn  s  To  AcQunue  and  Cont«ol  Mo- 
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to     its     enactment     are 
of  Justice,  Department  of  Com- 
of  the  Budget,  Trucking  In- 
n  (National  Industrial  Trafflc 
Carriers   (American  Water- 
American  Retail  Federation, 
Executives  Association,  Chain 
League,   National   Retail  Mer- 
and  Western  Traffic  Con- 


or opposrnoN  statuicmts  ' 
Waterways     Operators.      Inc. : 
these  water  carriers  as  a  corn- 
opposed   common   ownership, 
the  first  point  I  wish  to  make 
re  are  still  as  a  group  opposed 
transportation  as  it  is 
ownership     of     facilities, 
one  type  of  facility  owning  or 
dther  types." 
detail  Federation:   "Our  trans- 
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c  !}Jectlons  have   been  expressed 

■    to  your  committee  on  HH.  9T71 

Ith  Congress,  on  similar  meas- 

1  he  86th  Congress,  and  last  year 

01.      These    objections     have 

( 1 )  the  fundamental  nature  of 
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not  result  in  equality  of  treat- 
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regiilatory  control  on  contract 

freight  forwarders  and  motor 
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Merchanta  Association :  "In 
brevity,  this  association  can 
fundamental  opposition  to  the 
I  by  quoting  from  a  letter  writ- 
by|  Commissioner  J.  Monroe  John- 
hearing  transcript  on  H.R. 
tor  Maonuson.     'The   basic 
which  governed  Congress  in 
of  section  411(a)    have  not 
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imderlylnf  transportation  services,  the 
freight  forwarder  la  a  shipper,  and  as  such 
it  routes  or  controls  the  movement  of  large 
amounta  of  freight.  To  permit  forwarders  to 
acquire  control  of  carriers  subject  to  the  act 
would.  In  our  opinion,  open  the  way  to  op- 
portunities for  discrimination  not  only  with 
respect  to  rates  and  charges,  but  also  In  re- 
spect to  practices  which  would  be  difficult 
to  control.'  " 

Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association: 
"Such  action  inevitably  would  be  an  enter- 
ing wedge  to  the  development  of  an  inter- 
modal  concentration  of  power  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  would  thwart  the 
long-range  public  interest.  A  sound  trans- 
portation policy  requires  not  only  the  pres- 
ervation of  existing  competition  in  trans- 
portation but  also  further  action  legislatively 
to  bring  about  the  application  of  stronger 
antitrust  standards  to  areas  now  exempt, 
particularly  in  regard  to  rail  mergers  and 
consolidations." 

National  Industrial  Trafflc  League:  •Equi- 
table competition  between  carriers  and  be- 
tween agencies,  and  maintenance  of  reason- 
able rate  levels,  demand  the  continued 
separation,  as  it  now  exists,  of  freight  for- 
warding  and  underlying  carrier  service." 

American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.: 
"Our  basic  objection  •  •  •  is  sununed  up  in 
a  reason  given  last  year  by  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Katzenbach,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  opposition  to  this  bill 
(H.R.  12201  in  the  last  Congress).  In  his 
letter  to  Chairman  Orin  Harris,  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  1962  hearings.  Mr  Kat- 
zenbach saJd:  'It  is  the  view  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  if  any  further  legislation  con- 
cerning the  relationships  between  freight 
forwarders  and  carriers  is  to  be  enacted,  it 
should  be  legislation  which  would  prohibit 
control  of  one  by  the  other  so  as  to  insure 
arm's-length  dealing  between  firms  in  the  re- 
spective categories.  This  would  tend  to  In- 
sure that  freight  forwarders  would  commit 
shipments  which  they  control  to  carriers  on 
the  comjjetltlve  basis  of  rates  and  service 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  corporate  ties  or 
control  relationships. ' 

"Our  position  of  opposition  here  transcends 
our  general  position  of  opposition  to  common 
ownership  about  which  you  have  heard  a 
great  deal  in  the  past.  Not  only  do  we  re- 
affirm our  strong  feeling  that  a  sound  Ameri- 
can transportation  system  can  best  be 
preserved  by  Independently  owned  and  con- 
trolled modes  but  we  contend  that  the  ac- 
quisition or  control  of  carriers  by  freight  for- 
warders should  be  prohibited  for  reasons  over 
and  beyond  those  which  dictate  the  separa- 
tion of  the  underlying  carrier  modes  " 

Local  and  Short  Haul  Carriers  National 
Conference:  "We  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience, my  own  and  the  experience  of  the 
people  I  am  Intimately  acquainted  with  In 
the  conference  that  a  whlpsaw  situation 
could  well  develop  in  respect  to  rates  If 
freight  forwarders  were  given  the  right  to 
make  further  Inroads  Into  the  trucking  In- 
dustry. Rates  could  be  driven  down  merely 
on  the  threat  that  If  the  Independent  motor 
carriers  coxild  not  make  rates  to  the  liking 
of  the  forwarder,  he  could  then  publish  de- 
pressed rates  through  his  captive  motor 
carrier." 

Biu'eau  of  the  Budget:  "Although  we  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  Commissions  desire 
to  clarify  the  language  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  at  the  present  time  we  would 
be  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  2090. 
In  addition  to  clarifying  the  law.  it  would 
permit  a  basic  change  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween freight  forwarders  and  the  carriers 
from  which  they  purchase  major  transporta- 
tion services.  This  change  might  facilitate 
concentration  of  control  in  transportation 
and.  In  particiilar,  reduce  the  service  alterna- 
tives now  available  to  shippers  who  rely 
upon  the  independence  of  forwarders  to 
achieve  the  most  economical  means  of  trans- 
portation.   These  matters  should  be  the  sub- 


ject of  comprehensive  investigation  and,  if 
the  necessity  for  a  change  in  present  law  is 
demonstrated,  of  general  legislation.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
evidence  of  need  for  such  a  change  has  not 
been  presented  In  connection  with  H  R 
2090." 

June  3,  1963. 
Re  S.  684. 

Senator  Georue  McGovern, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  George:  The  above  bill  will  be  up 
for  vote  shortly  In  the  Senate.  It  will  allow 
freight  forwarders  to  control  motor  and 
water  carriers.  This  Is  a  first  step  In  the 
mil  fight  to  break  down  present  restrictions 
on  rail  ownership  of  other  forms  of  trans- 
port. 

I'd  appreciate  It  if  you  would  vote  against 
this  bill.    There  should  be  no  feeling  on  this 
bill  to  my  knowledge  from  other  South  Da- 
kota people,  and  we  are  most  opposed  to  it 
Regards, 

WoAON  Truck  Ststem. 
H.  Lauren  Lewis, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Barber  Transportation  Co., 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  June  3.  1963 
Re  opposition  to  S.  684. 
The  Honorable  George  McGovern 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Senator:  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  approved  S  684  a  bill 
which  would  allow  freight  forwarders  to  buy 
and  control  motor  carriers. 

Passage  of  this  bUl  not  only  would  make 
It  possible  for  freight  forwarders  to  operate 
truck  lines  in  competition  with  Independent 
motor  carriers,  it  also  would  make  It  easier 
for  the  railroads  to  break  down  the  present 
restrictions  on  railroad  ownership  of  other 
forms  of  transport. 

♦  ^*ii!i''***y  express  our  vigorous  opposition 
to  S.  684  and  ask  your  support.  This  legis- 
lation must  not  pass. 

Respectfully  yours, 

MiLo  H.  Barber.  President. 

United  Buckingham  Freight  Lines 

Rapid  City.  S.  Dak..  June  4.  1963 
Senator  Geosgk  McGovern 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  George:  I  hate  to  receive  long  letters 
and  consequently  am  going  to  take  a  chance 
that  such  is  not  necessary  with  respect  to 
Senate  bill  684  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate  very  soon.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  passed 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Senate  bill  684  would  allow  freight  for- 
warders to  buy  and  control  motor  carriers 
and  water  carriers.  We  do  not  feel  that  such 
is  in  the  public  Interest  and  are  hopeful  that 
you  will  find  good  reasons  to  oppose  the  bill 
and  vote  "no"  on  it.  Frankly,  we  do  not  feel 
that  it  U  in  the  public  Interest  to  allow  com- 
mon ownership  of  motor  carriers  by  either 
the  railroad  or  their  closely  allied  freight 
forwarders.  Either,  In  my  opinion,  would 
ultimately  lead  to  a  single  monopolistic  svs- 
tem  of  transportation. 

I  am  sending  copy  of  this  letter  to  John  V 
Lawrence,  managing  director  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  asking  that  lie 
have  someone  from  his  offlce  acquaint  you 
with  the  reasons  why  this  bill  would  be  a  bad 
bin  for  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
generally,  but  especially  for  South  Dakota. 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.  D.  Buckingham. 

Dan  Dugan  Oil  Transport  Co., 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak..  June  4,  1963. 
Senator  Okorcx  McGovern, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deai  Senator  McGovern:  I  would  like  to 
ask  that  you  oppose  S.  684  since  It  will  en- 
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courage  monopolistic  control  of  different 
types  of  transportation.  As  you  know  S 
684  allows  freight  forwarders  to  buy  and 
control  motor  carriers  and  water  carriers  I 
believe  that  competition  between  modes'  of 
transportation  is  in  the  public  Interest  I 
feel  South  Dakota  is  particularly  lUble  to  In- 
Jury  through  a  transportation  monopoly 

o  \1V"^  ^°"  ''"'  express  your  opposition  to 
S.  684  at  every  opportunity. 
Rest  of  personal  regards. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Dam  Duoak  Oil  Transport  Co 
Dan  Dugan. 
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FEDERAL  HATCHERY  AT  SARATOGA 
HELPS  MEET  GROWING  DEMAND 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Wyoming  is  well  known  as  a  fisher- 
man's paradise.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
it  is,  aside  from  possessing  the  best  trout 
streams  in  the  world,  is  that  our  govern- 
mental officials  on  all  levels  have  been 
very  efficient  in  stocking  our  streams 
with  fish. 

An  article  in  the  June  18  issues  of  the 
Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Daily  Times  describes 
an  efficient  operation  at  the  Federal 
hatchery  at  Saratoga,  Wyo.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd 
as  follows: 

Federal  Hatchery  at  Saratoga  Helps  Meet 

Growing  Demand 

(By  Dick  GiUilan) 

About  one   of  every   nine  adulto  In  the 

United  States  today  has  a  fishing  license  and 

there  are  many  others,  such  as  chUdren,  who 

fish  In  public  waters  but  are  not  required  to 

have  a  license. 

To  meet  the  demand  brought  on  by  the 
constant  taking  of  fish  from  public  waters 
the  Saratoga  Fish  Cultural  Station,  3  mUes 
north  of  Saratoga,  was  established  durins 
the  year  1915.  * 

The  main  purpose  then  was  to  produce 
small  fingerllng  trout  for  the  high  motmtain 
streams.  Since  1916  people  have  become 
more  recreation  minded  every  day. 

Fishing,  being  one  of  the  most  important 
sporte  in  Carbon  County,  forces  the  Saratoga 
hatehery  to  now  produce  both  fingerllng  and 
catehable  trout.  The  rainbow,  brown  brook 
and  blackspotted  or  cutthroat  raised  at  this 
national  hatehery  are  distributed  throughout 
Wyoming  and  northern  Colorado. 

Eggs  received  at  the  station  are  usually 
from  other  Federal  hatcheries  or  some  State- 
operated  station  In  Wyoming  or  Colorado 
Bach  egg  is  carefuUy  measured  and  counted 
to  give  the  number  per  ounce.  Those 
weighted  are  in  uniform  portions  and  placed 
in  trays  where  they  hateh  after  some  30  to 
80  days,  depending  upon  the  water 
temperature. 

As    the    eggs    go    through    the    hatching 
stages,  careful  attention  is  given  them  be- 
cause  the   slightest   shock   will   kill   them 
Occasionally  a  few  dead  or  infertile  eggs  are 
picked  off.  »»- «"c 

The  young  trout  begin  to  feed  after  the 
egg  yolk  is  absorbed  which  is  usually  from 
3  to  5  days.  At  this  time  they  are  fed  very 
finely  ground  liver.  These  young  fish  are 
kept  In  tanks  Inside  the  hatehery;  as  they 
grow,  the  meat  In  their  diet  is  replaced  with 
dry  material.  ^^ 

When  the  fish  have  grown  to  large  finger- 
ling  size,  they  are  graded  to  uniform  slae  and 
moved  to  the  outside  concrete  and  dirt  race- 
ways and  ponds.  Close  growth  record  must 
he  kept  on  all  fish,  with  samples  being  ex- 
amined for  condition  and  growth  onoe  or 
twice  each  month.    The  amount  of  food  fed 


usually  Increases  as  the  water  rises  in  the 
spring  which  supplies  the  hatchery  with 
watCT  Fish  in  these  raceways  are  fed  a  one- 
eighth-inch  pellet  which  contains  crude  pro- 
tein, not  IMS  than  38  percent;  crude  fat.  not 
less  than  5  percent;  crude  fiber,  not  more 
than  7  percent;  and  ash.  not  more  than  15 
percent. 

««^t*^*^^**  °"*  °'  ***«  °™°«*  important 
parte  of  fishery  management. 

„K^  'J*^***  °'  *~"*  ™"y  *»•  planted  in  water 
which  has  suitable  conditions  but  in  which 
these  trout  have  not  previously  been  present 
Sometimes  trout  are  stocked  In  waters  pro- 
vidlng  conditions  suitable  for  growth  but 
lack  facilities  for  adequate  reprodurtion. 
These  waters,  which  are  usually  cold-water 
lakes  and  ponds,  can  provide  excellent  fish- 
ing. Trout  are  also  stocked  in  waters  lack- 
ing the  productive  capacity  to  meet  local 
fishing  pressure.  Some  fish  are  planted  here 
and  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
caught  during  the  season  in  which  they  are 
planted.  ' 

Although  most  of  the  fish  produced  at 
Saratoga  are  planted  on  Federal  lands,  main- 
ly in  the  national  foreste  and  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation,  the  station  works 
in  close  cooperation  with  both  the  Wyoming 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  and  the  Colorado 
Game  and  Fish  Department. 

All  the  fish  produced  at  the  Saratoga 
hatehery  are  distributed  under  supervision 
or  qualified  fishery  management  biologlste 
and  are  stocked  on  the  priority  system  with 
open  Federal  waters  and  federaUy  sponsored 

if  K,.*'if  J^°***  ^*-  ^^^  ''a**"  open  to 
public  fishing  are  next  in  line  for  the  hateh- 
ery  s  fish  and  any  remaining  may  be  stocked 
in  lakes,  ponds,  or  streams  which  are  not 
open  to  the  public  and  which  are  not  com- 
mercial in  any  wa^. 

When  you  are  in  the  Saratoga  area  It 
would  be  well  worth  your  while  to  visit  the 
Federal  fish  hatehery.  located  3  mUes  north 
of  Saratoga.  These  hateheries  are  for  the 
encouragement  of  water  conservation,  wise 
land  use,  and  to  produce  a  wholesome  out- 
door recreation. 

•Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  fish 
hatehery  during  any  day  of  the  week.  Any 
employee  In  attendance  will  be  glad  to  irive 
you  a  tour,  explaining  m  detail  all  parts  of 
the  hatehery  and  answering  all  questions— 
where  possible.  «"»— 
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fi,?^^?™,"'*'   centennial   remembrance   of 

TtT'J^^^^  groups  are  pressing  harder 
and  With  justifiable  ImpatiencTfof  a^^J 
mj^o^equal  treatment  under  our  democratic 

*J^  President  has  called  on  all  Americans 

^vi?SS!?i°*,Sl^,*"***"  ***»  performance  on 
civil  rlghte.  WhUe  changes  may  seem  to  be 
coming  "too  fast"  now  for  reasonable  «»Sni! 
latlon^  the  changes  have  been  slow  when 
viewed  against  the  five  generations  that  have 
been  sitting  tight  since  the  ClvU  War 

Breaking  down  the  prejudice  barrlw  can 
come  only  with  good  performance  by  peoSe 
gaining  previously  denied  civil  rightslBut 
It  8  past  time  this  Nation  gave  our  mlnoHtles 
an  equal  chance  under  the  basic  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  clvU  Ubertios. 


THE  ISSUE  OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue of  civil  rights  can  be  very  compU- 
cated  when  one  considers  the  many 
alternative  plans  put  forward  to  end  the 
denial  of  rights  to  minority  groups.  But 
however  complicated  these  proposals  be- 
come we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  crux 
of  the  issue. 

The  heart  of  the  current  drama  Is  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  in  the  June  17  is- 
sue of  the  Riverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

It's  Past  Time 
How  long  should  It  take  the  people  of  a 
free  nation  to  overcome  prejudice?  As  long 
as  people  remain  mere  humans,  they  never 
can  have  equal  feelings  toward  all  men  or 
every  race  and  culture. 

But  how  long  should  It  take  the  United 
states  of  America  to  provide  basic  equaUty 
for  the  cItU  rlghte  of  aU  people?  One  hun- 
dred  years  would  seem  a  reasonable  span  of 
time.  It  Is  time  to  provide  aU  people  the 
n^t  to  assemble  In  public  places,  to  vote 
to  have  an  equal  chance  at  a  Job  provided  he 
has  equal  qualifications. 


CENTRALIZATION  OP  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  freouently  ac- 
cused of  reaching  out  for  power  and 
centralizing  it  in  Washington 

The  accusers  say  this  greed  for  pow- 
er—this centralizaUon  of  government— 

ilJ^  ..^.J^^P®"^  ^  public  demand. 
Instead,  they  assert.  It  springs  from 
empire  builders  within  our  fourth  branch 
of  ifcovemment,  the  administraUve  bu- 
reaus. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  support  this 
?J^?.-^*^"****°"-  ^  ^^*sh  only  to  report 
that  this  is  a  public  image  of  our  Federal 
Government.  It  is  my  belief  that,  in 
general.  Federal  powers  are  extended 
reluctantly  and  slowly,  most  often  to  fill 
a  vacuum  of  need  which  unfortunately 
has  not  been  met  otherwise. 

But  there  are  instances  of  centraliza- 
tion which  demand  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

In  particular,  I  refer  to  purchase  last 
week  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion of  a  blanket  insurance  policy  cover- 
ing obligations  of  all  warehousemen  op- 
erating under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  uniform  grain  storage 
agreement. 

This  poUcy  insures  the  CCC  for  losses 
up  to  $2  million  at  each  warehouse  with 
a  maximum  aggregate  liabUity  of  $50 
mimon.  It  will  replace  bonds  totaling 
$178  million.  This  is  the  total  coverage 
made  up  of  bonds  purchased  individually 
by  participating  warehousemen  from  lo- 
cal agents.  Except  in  imusual  cases 
these  bonds  were  not  in  excess  of  $200  - 
000.  • 

There  you  have  concentration  of  in- 
surance coverage  into  the  hands  of  one 
■company — and   taking   insurance  away 
from  hundreds  of  local  insurance  agents. 

If  there  was  public  clamor  for  this 
concentration  of  authority.  I  faUed  to 
hear  it.  It  must  have  had  the  mighty 
roar  of  a  gnat  downwind  100  paces  in  a 
windstorm. 

To  the  contrary,  I  had  no  problem 
in  hearing  the  opposition.  I  received 
letters,  phone  calls,  telegrams,  and  visits 
from  persons  protesting  this  proposal. 
All  of  these  protests  were  not  from  in- 
surance agents.  The  grain  trade  also 
voiced  opposition. 

Even  though  this  blanket  bond  idea 
seemed  to  have  resulted  from  sponta- 
neous combustion  within  the  CCC.  with 
no  help  from  the  outside,  the  claim  of 
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he  wftrehouaemen  and  the 
I ;  were  appeaUnr. 
A  good  f I  end  of  mine  In  the  Bflssourl 
Senate,  a  n  imber  of  years  aso.  Senator 
BUI  Robinei  t.  always  described  Indlvldu- 
iround  in  government  offices 
dreaming  u»  ways  and  methods  to  in- 
crease the  p  >wer  and  importance  of  their 
department  t.  without  any  special  con- 
for  the  public  Interest,  as. 
men     and     short-haired 


slderatlon 
"lon«-hairp  I 
women 

The  CXJC  must  be  blessed  with  some 
long  hairs. '  who,  without  any  demand 
from  the  gr  tin  trade  or  other  interested 
persons,  dre  uned  up  this  scheme  to  con- 
centrate mere  power  and  regulation  in 
their  depar  ment  here  in  Washington. 
The  CCC.  n  a  December  26, 1962,  press 
relMse,  elati  led  the  following  advantages 
for  the  profosal: 

nrst.  Sut  stantial  reduction  in  the 
possibility  o  loss  to  CX:c  on  valid  claims. 
Second.  £  limination  of  the  element  of 
Judgment  oi  l  the  part  of  CCC  operating 
ofBcials  as  t  >  the  amount  of  bond  to  be 
furnished  >y  any  individual  ware- 
houseman. 

Third.  Su>stantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  (ostly  and  troublesome  liti- 
gation eases 

Fourth.  Sibstantial  savings  as  a  re- 
sult of  no  fu  ther  need  to  receive,  review, 
and    contro     thousands    of   individiial 
bonds. 
It  was  m:'  opinion  that  of  all  these 

claims,  the  most  logical  was  No.  4 

"Substantial  savings  as  a  result  of  no 
further  neec  to  receive,  review,  and  con- 
trol thousands  of  individual  bonds." 

However,  ]  was  amazed  to  note  that  in 
the  announc  sment  of  the  blanket  insur- 
ance award  a  a  press  release  dated  June 
20, 1963,  the  No.  4  claim  was  eliminated. 
That  leavs  three  claimed  Justifica- 
tions for  t  iking  this  business  from 
himdreds  of  local  businessmen  and  con- 
centrating it  in  one  company. 

I  asked  on ;  of  my  constituents,  a  vet- 
eran of  botli  the  grain  and  insurance 
business,  to  comment  on  these  claims. 
He  acknovledged  that  the  CCC  was 
wise  in  taUn  i  steps  to  increase  its  bond, 
or  insurance  requirements,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  existing  bond  reqiiirement 
of  around  $2  N),000  is  less  than  the  price 
of  90,000  bishels  of  wheat,  less  than 
200.000  bush<  Is  of  com,  and  about  75.000 
bushels  of  fla  cseed  and  soybeans.  There 
are  few.  If  a  ay,  country  elevators  par- 
ticipating in  he  CCC  program  which  do 
not  liave  m<  re  grain  on  storage  than 
these  amoun  a.  For  some  elevators,  it 
is  possible  th  it  the  new  maidmum  of  $2 
milUon  woul(  not  cover  possiUe  losses. 

My  const!  uent  felt  in  the  case  of 
claim  No.  1,  "Substantial  reducti<m  in 
the  possibiUt '  ot  loss  to  CCC,"  that  the 
present  systei  a  of  individual  bonds  could 
acccmiplish  tl  e  same  goal,  and  could  pro- 
Tide  greater  s  ^gregate  coverage  than  the 
new  program  s  $50  million. 

He  felt  tha  point  No.  2,  elimination  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  operating  of- 
ficials as  to  a  nount  of  Individual  bonds, 
should  preser  t  no  problem— that  a  chart 
of  bond  requi:  ements  for  a  given  amount 
of  storage  ecuM  easily  be  worked  out. 
A  small  open  tor  would  not  have  to  fur- 
nish as  much  bond  as  the  larger  opera- 
tor— but  botli  would  carry  an  amount 


sufficient  to  protect  the  Government. 
Even  the  $2  million  coverage  under  the 
blanket  policy  would  not  protect  the  Oov- 
emment  where  an  elevator  stores  35  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain. 

Point  No.  3— reduction  of  costly  and 
troublesome  litigation — seems  most  in- 
valid of  all.  Surely  the  Government  will 
help  the  bonding  company  salvage  what 
it  can  from  the  warehouse  should  a  loss 
occur. 

Another  appealing  argument  used  to 
justify  a  blanket  policy  was  that  many 
small  warehousemen  cannot  furnish  suf- 
ficient indenmiflcation  guarantees  to  get 
Individual  bonds  for  $2  million.  While 
this  is  possible,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  warehousemen  are  most  gen- 
erally financially  responsible  persons  or 
they  would  not  be  in  business  long.  Even 
the  company  which  furnishes  the  blanket 
policy  would  not  be  interested  in  having 
too  many  financially  shaky  warehouse- 
men under  its  umbrella,  since  it  must  be 
able  to  recover  sufficiently  from  the  de- 
faulting warehouse  to  minimize  its  loss. 
Another  member  of  the  giain  trade 
with  whom  I  checked  on  this  matter,  said 
he  felt  there  was  a  hidden  danger  in  the 
blanket  policy — that  under  it,  any  opera- 
tor would  be  able  to  afford  a  bond  to 
operate  under  the  uniform  grain  stor- 
age agreement;  that  this  might  open  the 
door  to  marginal  operators.  At  the  same 
time,  the  competent,  experienced  opera- 
tor, the  grainman  claimed,  would  be 
forced  to  pay  a  premium  rate  for  his 
policy,  over  and  above  what  it  could  be 
if  the  rate  were  judged  solely  on  his  own 
experience. 

I  have  tried  to  present  to  you  the  claim 
and  counterclaim  in  this  matter  of  the 
CCC's  blanket  insurance  policy. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  hard  facts 
which  convince  me  that  this  concentra- 
tion of  business,  this  loss  of  business  to 
small  insurance  agencies,  is  justified. 
Even  so,  I  would  welcome  a  report  1  year 
from  now  which  would  show  I  am  mis- 
taken. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  this  matter 
is  one  which  my  old  friend  of  Missouri 
Senate  days.  Senator  Robinett.  would 
have  said  was  dreamed  up  by  either  a 
long-haired  man  or  a  short-haired  wom- 
an. I  would  suggest  to  this  Department 
of  our  Government,  that  some  attention 
be  given  to  these  long-haired  dreamers 
and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  operate 
the  Department  on  a  practical  business 
basis,  with  a  proper  regard  for  private 
enterprise  and  private  business.  A 
dream  of  this  kind  has  no  place  in  our 
Government.  This  type  of  power  con- 
centration should  have  and  will  have 
further  attention  from  the  Congi-ess. 
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Mr.  Wilks'  background  has  prepared 
him  well  for  this  book.  As  a  science  re- 
porter he  has  covered  many  space-age 
firsts  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Cape 
Canaveral,  and  other  rocket  centers. 
Mr.  Wilks,  a  Califomian.  was  UPI's  sci- 
ence editor  in  Los  Angeleg  before  joining 
the  staff  of  Missiles  and  Rockets  maga- 
zine in  1961.  Mr.  Wilks  has  a  fine  com- 
mand of  his  subject  and  presents  it  in 
good  style.  I  commend  Mr.  Wilks  for 
the  Job  he  has  done  in  making  a  complex 
subject  understandable  and  interesting 
to  the  layman. 
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•THE  NEW  WILDERNESS"  BY 
WILLARD  E.  WILKS 
Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President.  "The 
New  Wildei-ness:  What  We  Know  About 
Space"  is  a  new  book  by  Willard  E. 
Wilks,  aiuwtstandihg  science  writer  and 
I  recommend  it  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  fimdamentals  of 
exploration.  Most  of  the  book  is 
concerned  with  the  scientific  facts  of 
space  but  it  also  takes  up  such  topics  as 
the  conflicts  between  philosophies  of 
space  exploration. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  IS  PROUD  OF  ITS 
RAIL  TRANSIT  LINE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  mornings  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  there  appears  a  most  enlightening 
article  entitled  "San  Francisco  Is  Proud 
of  Its  Rail  Transit  Line."  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  same  as  many  other  large 
American  cities  and  meti-opolitan  areas, 
is  being  faced  with  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation. The  citizens  of  San  Fian- 
cisco  have  not  been  unaware  of  this  prob- 
lem, however,  as  have  the  citizens  of 
many  other  localities.  A  dozen  years  ago 
these  citizens  formed  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem on  the  local  level,  rather  than  wait 
for  either  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  take  control.  The 
success  of  this  local  effort  is  well  docu- 
mented throughout  the  article,  but  of 
particular  significance  Is  the  lessen  con- 
tained in  this  one  sentence: 

Make  the  transit  inatrument  a  creature 
of  the  localities  it  serves,  not  a  governmentel 
Big  Brother  that  looks  like  it  wants  to  im- 
pose ready-made  solutions  on  the  com- 
munity. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  concerned  with  this 
problem  of  transportation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  arUcle  follow  my 
remarks  In  the  Congrxssionai.  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

San  Pxancisco  Is  Psoud  of  Its  Rail  T«ANsrr 

Lnfx 

(By  Jack  Eisen) 

San  Francisco.— Metropolitan  Washington 
might  do  well  to  consider  the  lesson  that  can 
be  drawn  from  the  fast-growing  region's  suc- 
cess at  creating  a  sleek  new  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem that  will  cost  91  bUIlon. 

The  lesson  Is  simply  this:  Make  the  transit 
Instrument  a  creature  of  the  localities  It 
serves,  not  a  governmental  big  brother  that 
looks  like  it  wants  to  Impose  readj-made 
solutions  on  the  community. 

San  Francisco's  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  from  the  very  sUrt  has  been  Just 
such  a  home-grown  body,  reflecting  com- 
munity wishes  even  as  it  seeks  to  sell  this 
region  on  the  need  for  a  new  transit  con- 
cept. 

This  city's  nonkissing  cousin  to  the  south, 
Los  Angeles,  also  has  been  trying  to  get  rapid 
transit  on  the  track,  but  it  has  a  big  brother 
agency — the  metropolitan  transit  author- 
ity— whose  members  were  named  by  the 
Governor  who  sits  600  miles  away  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

If  the  Loa  Angeles  effort  seems  rather 
bumbling,  this  may  well  be  a  part  of  the 
reason. 


There,  transit  has  been  subjected  to  strong 
pressures,  with  their  fulcrum  often  In 
Sacramento. 

And  MTA  showed  a  striking  lack  of  tact  In 
asking  the  leglslatiire  early  this  year,  with- 
out clearing  It  with  local  offlcUls.  to  let  It 
levy  a  relatively  small  property  tax  without 
first  obtaining  voter  approval.  Since  auto- 
minded  Loe  Angeles  generally  regards  transit 
as  a  form  of  dUettantism— a  recent  Los 
Angeles  Times  poll  showed  86  percent 
thought  transit  needed,  whUe  4.7  percent 
said  they'd  use  it— this  trial  baUoon  fell 
within  24  hoiuv  of  Its  own  leaden  weight 

Even  recognizing  that  governmental  con- 
ditions are  different  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Federal  rapid  transit 
planning  body  there  bears  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  Los  Angeles  situation  than  the 
San  Francisco.  And  to  be  sure  there  is  still 
a  chance  to  remedy  the  situation,  perhaps  by 
pushing  ahead  fast  with  the  proposed  in- 
terstate compact  to  form  an  agency  that 
would  replace  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency. 

San  Francisco's  BARTD  fortunately  began 
with  an  almost-perfect  political  vehicle  It 
Is  headed  by  a  board  of  directors  named  by 
the  city  councils  and  the  county  boards  of 
supervisors  of  the  areas  It  encompasses— 
iniUally  Ave  counties  but  now  shrunken  to 
three. 

Fortunately,  from  the  outset  a  dozen  years 
ago.  the  board  has  been  made  up  of  recog- 
nized civic  leaders  who  can  speak  with  au- 
thority for  and  to  their  constituents.  Their 
appointment  by  the  local  governing  bodies 
gives  them  a  status  In  the  Jealous  and  often 
warring  suburban  communities  that  the 
presldentially  appointed  Administrator  and 
his  presldentially  appointed  advisory  board 
cannot  have  In  Washington. 

BARTD's  president.  Adrien  J.  Falk.  is  a  re- 
tired food  company  executive  with  deep  roots 
in  San  Francisco  and  a  yards-long  dossier  of 
past  civic  acUvlty.  Sometimes  he  Is  called 
"Mr.  San  Francisco." 

Day-to-day  administration  U  vested  In  a 
professional  staff  headed  by  a  general  man- 
ager. The  BARTD's  chief  engineer.  Keneth 
M.  Hoover,  was  the  chief  architect  of  the 
mass  transportation  surrey  in  Washington 
that  led  to  creation  of  NCTA. 

One  thing  BARTD  did  not  do  was  to  try  to 
elbow  any  freeways  out  of  the  bay  area 
transportation  picture — even  though  the 
freeways  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  are 
surely  the  Nation's  most  hideous. 

The  position  of  Hoover  and  his  colleagues 
was  that  modem  transportation  Involves 
both  motor  vehicles  and  transit,  a  position 
that  drew  essential  support  even  from  such 
unlikely  allies  as  the  Standard  OU  Co.  of 
California  and  the  AAA's  loeal  aflUlate.  the 
California  State  Automobile  Association. 

Tl^e  Auto  Association's  lobbying  even.  In 
fact,  helped  win  legislative  approval  for  use 
of  Bay  Bridge  auto  and  truck  toll  revenues 
to  finance  a  rapid  transit  tunnel  between 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  The  reasoning 
was  that  without  transit  a  new  and  costlier 
bridge  would  be  needed— and  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  narrow,  oddly  laid 
out  street  pattern  of  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco could  not  absorb  the  crush  of  addi- 
tional cars. 

In  other  areas,  the  transit  officials  have 
worked  closely  with  the  highway  people, 
who  have  been  given  the  word  from  Sacra- 
mento that  their  cooperation  was  expected. 
This  helped  solve  some  routing  problems 
through  an  Oakland -Berkeley  area  affecting 
both  the  rail  and  highway  facilities. 

It  Is  not  entirely  fair  to  blame  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  for  sparklne 
Washington's  current  hlghway-translt  feud 
That  blame  must  be  heaped  upon  the  con- 
gressional aides  who  prepared  the  legtela- 
tlon  that  created  NCTA.  The  agency  was 
handed  Pandora's  box  and  told  to  lift  the 
Md. 


This  created  suspicion  among  the  highway 
people  from  the  very  beginning  that  NCTA 
was  designed  not  only  as  a  positive  pro- 
transit  body  but  also  as  a  negative  antl- 
hlghway  one. 

Here  In  San  Francisco  a  well-conceived 
and  brilliantly  executed  campaign  man- 
aged to  win  approval  of  the  needed  60  per- 
^nt  of  bay  area  voters  for  a  $769  miUlon 
bond  issue.  The  (^position  was  scattered 
and  unorganized,  coming  mainly  from  sub- 
urban towns  where  shopping  center  own- 
ers feared  the  trains  would  carry  their  pa- 
trons to  shop  In  the  big  city. 

Noticeably  missing  from  the  opposition 
were  the  oil  companies  and  the  various 
highway  lobbies. 

But  in  Washington  these  lobbies  have 
been  hard  at  work,  even  going  to  the  White 
House  to  seek  the  President's  intercession 
in  the  NCTA's  program. 
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SPERANZA  LECTURES  BY  MR.  THEO- 
DORE C.  SORENSEN 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  Speranza  lectures  at  Columbia 
University  were  delivered  this  year  on 
April  18  and  May  9  by  Mr.  Theodore  C. 
Sorensen.  They  were  entitled  "The  Olive 
Branch  and  the  Arrows"  and  were  con- 
cerned with  decisionmaking  in  the  White 
House. 

These  two  statements,  Mr.  President, 
constitute  a  most  Interesting  and  erudite 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
Presidency.  They  are  authoritative  and 
forthright  in  setting  forth  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ofiBce  of  the  Presidency — the 
enormous  demands  and  pressures  which 
converge  upon  it  and  the  lonely  task 
which  responsibility  for  ultimate  deci- 
sion imposes  upon  the  incumbent. 

Mr.  President,  these  lectures  abound 
with  unusual  historic  knowledge  of  the 
Presidency  which  is  blended  with  first- 
hand experience.  The  blend  is  leavened 
with  wisdom,  a  sense  of  proportion,  and 
touches  of  humor.  The  lectures  do  much 
to  explain  why  Mr.  Sorensen,  whose  great 
contribution  is  matched  by  his  personal 
modesty,  is  an  exceptional  member  of  the 
White  House  staff.  Through  his  inti- 
mate association  with  the  President.  Mr. 
Sorensen  performs  a  highly  valuable 
service  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  I  commend  his  lectiires  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  may  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioa  the  lectures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ouvc  Branch  oa  the  Akxows:  Decision - 

MAKING  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE — LECTUKE  1 

(Annual  Speranza  lectures.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, April  18  and  May  9,  1963.  by 
Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  SpecUl  Counsel  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States) 


LXCmUt  1 — ^APKIL  IS,  1SS3 

/.  By  uny  of  introduction 
To  speak  fOf  the  American  Presidency  at 
Columbia  University  In  the  very  first  lecture 
of  my  career  is  as  bold  a  venture  in  the  20th 
century  as  a  19th  century  schoolboy  oration 
in  FaneuU  Hall  on  the  subject  of  American 
liberty.  For  it  was  here  at  Columbia  that 
Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  delivered  his  memor- 
able lecture  redefining  his  views  of  the 
Presidency.  It  was  here  that  Presidents  Tift 
and  Truman  examined  the  office  which  they 
had  occupied.  Here  President  Eisenhower 
presided  over  your  campus  before  assuming 
the  burdens  of  the  White  House.    Herv  dis- 


tinguished scholars  of  the  Presidency  have 
served  and  now  serve  on  your  faculty;  and 
both  faculty   and  student  body  have  pro- 
duced over  the  years  an  extraordinary  nimi- 
ber  of  advisers  to  Presidents  and  presidential 
candidates— Including,  of  course,  the  original 
Roosevelt  study  group  that  was  given  a  name 
now  loosely  and  often  Inaccvirately  applied 
to  all  Presidential  advisers:  the  "brain  trust." 
My  choice  of  subject  may  also  seem  dubi- 
oi«  In  light  of  the  countless  number  of  works-' 
already  published  on  the  Presidency.    Tomes 
have  been  written  about  Presidential  power- 
about  the  separation  of  powers,  the  delega- 
tion of  powers,  the  sources  and  limits  and 
now  even  the  "ordeal"  of  power.     There  is 
no  shortage  of  critiques  on   the   American 
President's     executive     and     administrative 
leadership— on   the    qualities    required,    the 
burdens  Imposed  and  extent  to  which  the  of- 
fice has  risen  or  fallen   (often  Influenced    I 
have  noted,  by  the  author's  opinion  of  the 
man  In  office  at  the  t&ne. )    Historical  studies 
tell   us  how  many  roles  a  President  plays, 
how  some  have  been  strong  and  how  some 
have   been  weak.     And  surely   there  is  no 
dearth  of  material  about  my  chief,  the  pres- 
ent Incumbent— about  his  life,  or  his  views 
or  his  wife,  or  his  youth— all  told  and  retold! 
sometimes  with  more  vividness  than  veracity 
In  Journals  both  scholarly  and  sensational. 

My  lectures,  therefore,  are  not  directed  at 
any  of  these  subjects.  Nor  are  they  designed 
to  play  an  even  more  popular  game,  that  of 
analyzing  the  Presidential  machinery— as- 
sessing the  role  of  the  Cabinet  or  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  or  the  White  House 
staff,  the  need  for  new  structures  or  new 
procedures  or  new  ways  to  quicken  the  speed 
with  which  decisions  are  made  or  to  lessen 
the  gap  from  decision  to  action.  There  are 
^ady  enough  proposals  to  reorganize  the 
Presidency  to  stretch  from  here  to  Utopia— 
and  not  all  of  them  from  academic  circles 
While  there  is  some  disagreement  as  to  how 
successfully  the  Congress  has  organized  It- 
self, It  has  not  been  timid  about  recommend- 
ing wholesale  reform  of  the  Executive 

I  do  not  question  either  the  value  or  the 
relevance  of  all  these  studies.  But  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  form  and  structure— to  ascribe 
to  their  reform  and  reorganization  a  capacity 
to  end  bad  decUions— is  too  often  to  over- 
look the  mOTe  dynamic  and  fluid  fotxm  on 
which  Presidential  decisions  are  baaed. 

Procedures  do,  erf  course,  affect  decisions 
They  especially  affect  which  Issues  reach  the 
top  and  which  options  are  presented— and 
this  may,  in  the  last  analysis,  matter  more 
than  the  final  act  of  decision  Itself.  But  pro- 
cedures and  machinery  do  not — or  at  least 
they  should  not — dictate  decisions,  particu- 
larly In  ovu-  highest  political  office.  We  may 
marvel  at  the  speed  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  an  electronic  computer  can  solve  cer- 
tain problems,  but  we  would  not  vote  for 
that  computer  to  be  President. 

In  speaking  of  the  Presidency,  therefore 
I  have  taken  my  lead  from  the  historic  lec- 
tures delivered  42  years  ago  by  Judge  Benja- 
min Cardozo  on  "The  Nature  of  the  Judicial 
Process."    He  did  not  focus  his  attention  on 
the  powers  of  Judicial  review  and  enforce- 
mem.  or  on  the  structure  and  rules  of  the 
American  Judiciary.    He  was  concerned  with 
how  a  Judge  decides  a  caae,  how  his  decision 
is  shaped  and   limited.     HU  lectves  were 
an  attempt  to  examine.  In  his  words,  "all 
(the)   Ingredients  enter (ed)  In  varying  pro- 
portions Into  that  strange  compound  •  •  • 
brewed  daily  in  the  caldron  of  the  courU." 
Can  the  same  be  done  for  the  Presidency? 
Can    we    look    beyond    the    organisational 
charts  and  ask:  How  does  a  President  make 
up  his  mind?    I  refer  not  to  psychoanalysis, 
but  to  the  forces  that  shape  his  decisions. 
How  does  a  President  choose,  for  example. 
In   a  moment  of  crisis,   between  the  oMve 
branch  of  peace  (clutched  In  the  right  takm 
of  the  eagle  on  his  seal )  and  the  arrows  of 
war  (Which  are  clutched  in  the  1^1)?    His 
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lowed  no  one  to  discover  the  governing  prin- 
ciple" of  his  decisions. 

President  Triunan  wrote  that  "no  one  can 
know  all  the  processes  and  stages  of  (a 
President's)  thinking  in  making  important 
decisions.  Even  those  closest  to  him  •  •  • 
never  know  all  the  reasons  why  he  does  cer- 
tain things  and  why  he  comes  to  certain 
conclusions." 

President  Kennedy's  analysis  is  still  some 
years  away  from  publication.  Thus  far  he 
has  referred  simply  to  "the  multiplicity  of 
factors"  that  are  Involved  In  White  House 
decisions. 

But  let  us  not  be  deterred  In  our  quest 
by  the  characterization  of  this  process  as  in- 
scrutable or  indescribable.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  can  better  understand  why  these  de- 
cisions are  like  no  others^  if  we  can  bear  in 
mind  what  it  is  that  comes  to  the  White 
House  for  decision,  and  If  we  can  review  the 
component  steps  that  go  into  these  decisions, 
we  will  have  some  understanding  of  the  set- 
ting in  which  they  are  made. 

The  Uniqtieness  of  White  House  Decisions 
To  begin  with.  White  House  decisionmak- 
ing is  not  a  science  but  an  art.  It  requires, 
not  calculation,  but  Judgment.  There  Is  no 
unit  of  measure  which  can  weigh  the  sub- 
stantive consequences  of  a  decision  against 
the  political  consequences,  or  Judge  the  pre»- 
else  portions  of  public  opinion  and  congre*- 
slonal  pressure,  or  balance  domestic  against 
foreign,  short-range  against  long-range  or 
private  against  public  considerations. 

Every  decision  a  President  makes  Involves 
tmcertalnty.  Every  decision  Involves  risk. 
Almost  every  decision  involves  an  element  of 
prediction  and  at  least  latent  disagreement 
with  others. 

Elaborate  guides  to  declsioiunaking  in 
private  business  or  even  in  pttbllc  admln- 
Utratlon  are  of  little  help  In  th«  White  House. 
For  the  breadth  and  scope  of  Presidential  de- 
cisions cannot  be  matched  in  any  large  cor- 
poration or  Qablnet  Department,  or  even  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  For  the  President 
alone  Is  ultimately  accountable  for  the  lives 
of  more  than  2.5  million  American  service- 
men, for  the  deeds  of  2.5  mlllloa  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  be  alone  Is  ultimately  held  ac- 
countable to  190  million  dtlaens,  to  more 
than  40  foreign  allies  and.  in  a  very  real 
sense,  as  custodian  of  the  nuclear  trigger  to 
all  men  and  to  all  mankind. 

His  decisions  do  not  merely  differ  in  de- 
gree from  the  decisions  of  others.  No  one 
elae  faces  so  many  complex  issues  where  the 
solutions  are  so  remote,  so  dependent  on  the 
undependable  and  so  tinged  with  potential 
disaster.  No  one  else,  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
said  here,  bears  such  multiple  responsibili- 
ties in  so  many  different  and  conflicting 
areas.  No  one  else  knows  In  advance  that 
his  decisions  will  be  subject  to  such  scnrtiny, 
to  such  calumny,  or  to  what  my  friend  Pro- 
fessor Netistadt  calls  such  IrreverslbUlty. 

In  an  age  when  not  only  this  Nation  but 
also  Ita  chief  adversary  possess  the  capacity 
to  inflict  unacceptable  disaster  on  another 
power  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  it  is  foolish 
to  compare  the  role  of  the  current  President 
with  that  of  any  other  man.  Including  even 
his  33  predecessors.  When  President  Ken- 
nedy, for  example,  reviewed  with  the  Nation 
his  decision  to  resume  nuclear  testing  In 
the  atmosphere,  every  citizen  could  under- 
stand his  stated  desire  to  examine  every  al- 
ternative, to  demand  a  thorough  Jtistiflcation, 
and  to  consider  all  the  consequences.  But  no 
one,  not  even  those  who  served  with  him 
in  high  position,  could  truly  know  the  weight 
of  his  responsibility  or  all  the  forces  that 
Induced  his  conclusion. 

The  volume  of  White  House  Decisions 
Next,  what  is  it  that  comes  to  the  White 
House  for  decision?  That,  too,  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  setting;  but  again  there  is 
no  certain  pattern.  President  Eisenhower 
rightly  told  President  Kennedy:  "There  are 


no  easy  matters  that  will  come  to  you  as 
President.  If  they  are  easy,  they  will  be 
settled  at  a  lower  level." 

Some  decisions  are  presented  by  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  a  President's  calendar.  He 
must,  for  example,  send  up  a  budget  and 
presumably  a  legUlatlve  program  at  the  start 
of  each  year,  and  these  mean  countless  de- 
cisions. Some  come  \o  him  by  law,  includ- 
ing bills  to  be  signed  or  vetoed,  nominations 
to  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  requesta,  for  a 
pardon  or  parole,  and  the  review  of  certain 
quasi-Judicial  decisions. 

But  for  the  rest  there  are  no  set  criteria. 
President  Kennedy  chooses  to  reach  out 
and  select  key  Issues,  to  initiate  delibera- 
tions, to  anticipate  crises.  Other  Presidents 
may  prefer  to  decide  only  what  cannot  be 
decided  below  or  only  what  others  present. 

In  the  White  House,  as  elsewhere,  "the 
squeaky  wheel  geta  the  grease,"  and  when- 
ever a  controversy  looms  large  in  the  press 
or  the  Congress  or  the  public  mind,  how- 
ever small  It  may  be  U  true  perspective.  It 
either  lands  on  the  President's  desk  or  con- 
fronte  him  at  a  news  conference.  (The 
advisability  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  schools,  for  example, 
Is  not  a  major  issue  of  state,  but  the  pre- 
dominance of  that  issue  in  the  Washington 
press  prior  to  his  last  news  conference 
caused  President  Kennedy  to  examine  his 
own  thoughta  on  the  matter,  and  possibly 
his  own  youth.) 

More  ImportanUy,  when  a  President's  own 
prestige  U  involved — or  his  own  powers, 
posture  or  re-election — or  when  an  issue 
is  too  important  for  anyone  else's  word  to 
be  accepted,  or  too  sensitive,  or  too  unprec- 
edented, or  too  Ukely  to  result  in  damage 
beyond  repair— then  a  PresldenUal  decision 
is  usually  essential. 

If  I  were  to  name  the  one  quality  which 
characterizes  most  Issues  likely  to  be  brought 
to  the  President,  I  would  say  it  was  con- 
flict— conflict  between  departmenta,  between 
the  views  of  various  advisers,  between  the 
administration  and  Congress,  between  the 
United  States  and  another  nation,  or  be- 
tween groups  within  the  country:  labor 
versus  management,  or  race  versxis  race,  or 
State  VOTSus  Nation. 

Presldenta  may  even  encourage  such 
clashes  within  the  Government  by  deliber- 
ately overlapping  authority  or  inviting  dis- 
sent, as  Franklin  Roosevelt  did  to  make 
certain  he  heard  the  alternatives. 

But  conflict  rarely  needs  a  stlmtilus.  The 
claims  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  sooner 
or  later  collide.  Congressional  checks  and 
balances  are  written  into  law.  Public  and 
political  needs  will  often  be  incompatible. 
Competing  policies  or  interest  groups  are 
sometimes  equally  deserving.  And  the  heat 
that  U  generated  by  all  of  this  friction  will 
nattirally  rise  to  the  top — to  the  Presidential 
office. 

Just  as  conflict  will  bring  Issues  to  the 
President,  so  a  lack  of  conflict  may  some- 
times keep  them  from  him  even  when  he 
should  be  Involved.  For  example:  Had  there 
been  some  disagreement  between  White 
Hotue  and  State  Department  officials  on  the 
contenta  of  this  winter's  press  statement  on 
nuclear  warheads  in  Canada,  it  would  have 
been  brought  to  the  President's  attention 
before  it  exploded  in  the  headlines.  To  cite 
another  case:  last  December's  proposed  reg- 
ulations on  expense  accounte,  having  been 
approved  by  everyone  in  Internal  Revenue, 
were  not  presented  to  the  President  until 
they  had  been  bitterly  protested  in  public. 

Some  major  issues  do  not  regularly  come 
before  the  President  becaiise  they  are  low 
on  his  list  of  priorities  and  he  chooses  to 
rely  on  his  appointed  authorttles.  Other  is- 
sues are  decided  without  presidential  Inter- 
vention because  the  Congress  has  placed 
plenary  antbority  claevhcre.  usually  In  the 
so-called  Independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions, where  presidential  persuasion  may  be 
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operative  but  rarely  presidential  orders.  Pol 
lowing  the  stock  market  decline  of  last  svim- 
mer,  for  example,  many  businessmen  called 
upon  the  President  to  lower  promptly  the 
margin  requlrementa  for  purchasing  stock  on 
credit.  They  did  not  realize  that  this  deci- 
sion was  legally  vested  In  the  Independent 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  President's  persoi^ 
interests  may  draw  to  him  decisions  nor- 
mally left  for  others.  Roosevelt,  for  exam- 
ple took  a  hand  In  deciding  postage  stamp 
designs.  I  have  seen  President  Kennedy  en- 
grossed in  a  list  of  famous  Indian  chiefs,  de- 
ciding  on  an  appropriate  name  for  a  nuclear 
submarine.  ( Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  chief s 
had  earned  their  fame  by  defying  the  armed 
might  of  the  United  Stat^,  it  w^no t  a^SJy 
decUlon  In  fact,  when  he  finally  decided 
on  Chief  Red  Cloud,  the  Navy  protested  that 
Spll^ToL.^   undesirable  foreign  policy 

^^l  "^5*  °"'  ™*°y  decisions.  A  Presi- 
dent should  not  try  to  decide  too  few  Iss^s 
but  neither  can  he  decide  too  many  Sle 
all,  hb  Should  decide  what  It  is  he'need  no? 
decide  at  that  time.    During  last  Octob«°s 

net  and  staff  to  avoid  the  presentation  of 
those  issues  that  could  be  safely  delayed  or 
settled  among  themselves.  The  postpone- 
ment  of  some  of  these  decUlons,  ctf  course 
require  a  more  hurried  handling  in  latS 
weeks  to  meet  budget  or  other  dei^ines  aS 
this  was  not  without  difficulty,  aa  ibV  ^ 

wJ^^H®*^*^''  "^"«  Illustrates  T^ 
were  other  factors  here  In  addlUon  to  the 
shortness  of  time,  however,  and  «irefy  nJ 
nonfeasance  can  be  charged  respecting  the 
^tponement  of  this  issue  by  thePentagon 
when  war  and  peace  were  at  stake.  *"° 

The  Mechanics  of  White  House  Decisions 
Finally,  what  are  the  component  steps  in 
White    House    decisionmaking?    It    to    ntS 
^t^f^  "^^  ^^*  ******  *»"*  it  is  hard  to  State 

dMh^ble  to  undertake,  for  each  Important 
decision,  a  series  of  carefully  measured  cm*. 
foi?n'^'S!l'**P"'  i"<=J"dlng  Ideal^The^- 
^J^^.^'  •»:r«°»«t  on  the  facte:  second, 
agreement  on  the  overaU  poUcy  objective' 
fm^;'  ^^^  definition  It  the  p^oSlemi 

wI^V  Snl^t'^i  °'  ""  P°"*^*«  sSutlSS 
luL^t  '^**f^«*»<»«»  and  variations;  fifth 

ioSfd  L^  ^  P^"****'  consequences  that 
would    flow   from   each   solution:    sixth    a 

SSS?rs\?«tS"^?^  Choice 'of'gj'al! 
«a^auye,    seventh,   the   communication   of 

Bm?i*!J!!,l!?***  "I**  ™«cl»anlcal  terms.  White 

«d^^?»^''  I"  "*"P*y  t^nterSS^n 
Mertli^nK'r4l"Clra"i"v^ 
mJ;'h2Siairei?.°^*^^  "  *•  -^^^ 
For  the  Ideal  case  is  the  excepUon.  Each 
«tep  cannot  be  taken  in  order     l^e  SS 

aU  good,  may  conflict.  Several  me^,  5 
bad.  may  be  all  that  are  open.  Value  JucS- 
mente  may  differ.  Stated  goals  may  be  to- 
precise.  There  may  be  many  Interruptions 
of  what  Is  right,  what  Is  possible,  and  what  is 
m  the  national  interest.  A  President's  de- 
cision may  vary  according  to  how  the  ques- 
tlon  Is  formulated  and  even  by  who  presenta 
It.  All  his  available  choices  may  be  difficult 
mixtures  of  both  good  and  evil. 

For  every  course  he  examines,  there  will 
always  be  some  opposlUon  in  the  country 

Tv,^*  ^*T*"  *"**  •^^n  *™ong  his  advisers.' 
There  wUl  always  be  one  adviser  to  say.  after 
the  fashion  of  certain  columnlsta  and  com- 
mentators, that  "on  the  one  hand"  consider 
tou  but  "on  the  other  hand"  think  of  that 
Ideallsta  on  hU  staff  wiU  rule  out  expMU-' 
ency.  ReallsU  will  disregard  morality.  Some 
wlU  counsel  speed;  others  wiU  counsel  de- 
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lay—yet  even  delay  will   consUtute  a   de- 
cision. 

As  each  President  nears  a  final  answer  he 
realizes  that  this  choice  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning. For  each  new  decision  sete  a  precedent, 
begetting  new  decisions,  foreclosing  others 
and  causing  reactions  which  require  coun- 
teraction. Roosevelt,  according  to  Madam 
Perkins,  "rarely  got  himself  sewed  tight 
to  a  program  from  which  there  was  no  turn- 
ing back."  And  President  Kennedy,  aware 
of  the  enormous  hazards  In  the  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviete  over  Cuba  last  October, 
made  certain  that  his  first  move  did  not  close 
out  either  all  his  options  or  all  of  theirs. 

But  too  often  a  President  finds  that  events 
or  the  decisions  of  others  have  limited  his 
freedom  of  maneuver— that,  as  he  makes  a 
choice,  that  door  closes  behind  him.  And  he 
knows  that,  once  that  door  Is  closed,  It  may 
never  open  again  and  he  may  then  find  him- 
self In  a  one-way  tunnel,  or  In  a  baflUng 
maze,  or  descending  a  sUppery  slope.  He 
cannot  count  on  turning  back,  yet  he  cannot 
see  his  way  ahead.  He  knows  that  If  he  is 
to  act,  some  eggs  must  be  broken  to  make 
the  omelet,  as  the  old  saying  goes.  But  he 
also  knows  that  an  omelet  cannot  lay  any 
more  eggs. 

///.  The  outer  limits  of  decision 
All  this  has  been  by  way  of  Introduction 
and  background,  important  to  an  under- 
standing of  White  House  declslomnaklng 
but  revealing  little  of  the  process  Itself! 
The  question  still  arises:  What  forces  or 
factors  converge  to  shape  these  decisions? 
What  rectUTlng  threads  are  woven  together 
In  a  President's  final  choice? 

It  is  my  view  that  three  fundamental 
kinds  of  forces  Infiuence  most  White  Hoxise 
decisions.  In  my  second  lecture,  I  will  dis- 
ctiss  these  three  in  terms  of  Presidential 
advisers.  Presidential  politics  and  the  Pres- 
Idential  perspective.  In  these  three  terms 
of  reference  I  shaU  undertake  to  group  all 
of  the  elementa  which  mold  Presidential 
choices.  But  before  I  can  discuss  these 
three  forces,  let  me  turn,  in  this  first  lec- 
ture, to  the  llmlta  within  which  these  forces 
operate— the  frame  on  which  the  cloth  is 
woven. 

For  no  President  U  free  to  go  as  far  or  as 
fast  as  hU  advisers,  his  poUtics,  and  his 
perspective  may  direct  him.  His  decisions 
and  their  advice,  are  set  within  at  least  five 
ever-present  limitations.  He  is  fi«e  to 
choose  only  within  the  Umito  of  permlssi- 
bllity,  within  the  llmite  of  avaUable  re- 
sources, within  the  llmite  of  available  time, 
within  the  llmlta  of  previous  commitments, 
and  within  the  llmlta  of  available  infor- 
mation. 

♦Kf°^15^  ****^  **°^*«  oP«»t«  directly  on 
the  President:  others  shape  the  eh<^oes 
that  come  before  him,  Thxu,  in  logical 
^ins.  It  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate 
between  the  llmite  I  shaU  discuss  in  this 
lecture  and  the  infiuences  to  be  described 
in  the  next.  They  may  on  occasion  be  in- 
terchangeable or  even  indistinguishable 

But  whatever  the  difficulties  of  semantic 
classification,  I  believe  these  Ave  limitations 
•re  there.  They  may  often  be  stretched. 
They  may  sometimes  be  absent.  But  they 
cannot  be  broken  or  Ignored  by  a  President 
on  too  many  occasions  without  his  suffering 
the  consequences.         ^ 

I  would  guess  that  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
example,  upon  completion  of  his  second 
term— his  dreams  shattered  ss  well  as  his 
health,  his  proposals  rejected  as  well  as  his 
party— regarded  the  Presidential  office  with 
a  somewhat  different  view  than  he  had  held 
SS!*   *t^OolumbU   some    14   years    before. 

The  President  is  at  liberty,"  he  had  then 
de<aared.  "both  in  law  and  conscience,  to  be 
as  big  a  man  as  he  can.  HU  office  is  any- 
thing he  has  the  sagacity  and  force  to  make 
it.    His  capacity  will  set  the  limit." 

Wilson,   and  aU  who  preceded  and  suc- 
ceeded him.  found  that  there  are  other  11m- 
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Ite.  There  are.  first  of  all.  the  lUnlte  of  per- 
missibility. In  a  government  of  laws,  a 
President  Is  not  free  to  Ignore  the  Constitu- 
tion he  Is  sworn  to  uphold,  the  statutes  he 
Is  obliged  to  enforce,  the  decisions  of  our 
courte  and  the  rlghte  of  citizens  and  States 
And  to  this  body  of  law,  as  the  world  grows 
smaller,  must  be  added  International  law. 
which  cannot  be  dismissed  as  quickly  as  some 
claim. 

For  example:  had  the  OrganlzaUon  of 
American  States  faUed  last  October  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  authoriz- 
ing a  Cuban  quarantine,  the  Soviete  and 
possibly  others  might  have  been  emboldened 
to  challenge  the  legality  of  our  action,  creat- 
ing confusion  and  irresolution  in  the  West- 
em  camp  and  giving  rise  to  aU  kinds  of  cargo 
Insurance  and  admiralty  questions  that  this 
Nation  would  not  enjoy  untangling. 

PermlsslbUlty  as  a  limit  to  decisionmak- 
ing, however.  Is  not  a  matter  of  law  alone 
A  decision  In  foreign  affairs  almost  always 
depends  on  Ita  acceptance  by  other  nations— 
and,  as  President  Kennedy  once  ruefully  re- 
marked, to  a  group  of  us,  the  leaders  of  every 
nation  seem  to  beUeve  that  the  United  Stat^ 
can  change  the  minds  and  course  of  aU  na- 
tions but  their  own.  A  decision  In  domestic 
affairs  (and  often  In  foreign  affairs,  as  In  the 
case  of  Yugoslav  trade)  may  depend  on  ite 
being  accepted,  or  Ite  not  being  reversed  by 
the  Congress— for  the  President  under  'our 
system  Is  not  empowered  to  remake  the  Na- 
tion In  his  own  Image. 

Surprisingly  enough,  a  President's  decision 
In  either  domestic  or  foreign  affairs  may  also 
depend  upon  Ite  acceptance  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  Itself-on  the  Presidents 
abUlty  to  gain  acceptance  for  his  point  of 
view  over  dissent.  Inertia,  incompetence,  or 
importance  among  his  own  appointees  and 
poUcy  officials  as  weU  as  the  permanent 
bureaucracy.  Few  outsiders  understand 
this;  they  view  the  executive  branch  as  a 
monoUth.  where  the  President's  every  word 
is  a  command  and  aU  lines  of  authority  run 
to  him.  But  In  truth  there  are  checks  and 
balances  within  the  departmenta  and  agen- 
cies, and  I  can  recall  more  than  one  occasion 
when  it  was  necessary  for  the  President  to 
convince  his  own  appointees  before  they 
could  undertake  to  convince  the  Congress 
the  Sovieta,  or  some  other  party. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  a  decision  be  ac- 
ceptable.  It  must  also  be  workable  it 
must  be  enforceable,  it  mmt  be  poa^ble 
The  President  is  not  omnipotent.  Choices 
within  his  control  may  be  nlttnd  by  eventa 
beyond  his  control.  Revcdutlons.  assa«ina- 
tlons.  elections,  and  disasters  daUy  chanae 
the  face  of  the  globe.  A  decision  to  msln. 
tain  a  nuclear  test  moratorium  may  be  shat- 
tered by  a  Soviet  resvmpUon.  A  decision  to 
use  only  Federal  marshals  to  protMrt  a  Negro 
student  in  Mississippi  may  be  iwersed  by 
the  violence  of  a  mob.  A  decision  to  low« 
the  deficit  by  withholding  taxes  on  dividends 
may  be  rejected  by  the  Congivsa. 

In  the  minds  of  the  pubUc  and  the  press 
as  PhUip  Jeasup  has  said,  "•  •  •  impossi- 
bility is  sometimes  confused  with  incom- 
petence or  indecision."  Last  summer  for 
example,  the  pressures  on  the  President  to 
request  a  quick  tax  cut  befor«  the  election 
were  very  large.  His  delay  was  attributed 
by  some  to  Indecision.  Tet  in  the  absence 
of  economic  evidence  suOolenUy  ai>rm«tig  to 
overcome  key  congressional  objections- 
evidence  which  was  never  forthcoming- 
such  a  request  would  have  been  only  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility,  and  possibly  a  harmful  one 
at  that. 

There  is  no  clear  standard  of  feaslbiUty 
It  may  depend  on  the  Presidenfa  prestige 
at  the  moment  of  decision,  as  was  mrtably 
toua  In  the  first  hundred  days  of  Ftanklln 
Roosevelt  It  can  be  affected  by  im^ua- 
expected  turn  of  eventa,  such  as  ooeurnd  last 
year  when  the  thalidomide  tragedy  Increased 
the  acoeptabUlty  of  drug  reform.    What  U 
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came  in.  Tet  there  was  no  action  to  be  teken 
that  night  of  a  retellatory  or  invest  IgaUve 
nature,  nor  any  reason  to  believe  that  his 
options  would  be  different  In  the  morning, 
when  the  actual  presentetlon  could  be  made. 
The  departure  of  dinner  guests  to  sudden 
midnight  meetings  at  the  White  House  might 
have  served  only  to  spread  the  alarm-  and 
untroubled  Presidential  sleep— an  all  too 
rare  and  therefore  carefully  guarded  com- 
modity— was  a  better  preparation  for  the 
days  ahead  than  a  fruitless  night  of  dis- 
cussion. 

As  the  exhaxistive  and  exhausting  deliber- 
ations of  that  long  October  week  went  for- 
ward, however,  the  limits  of  time  did  become 
more  pressing.  For  all  of  us  knew  that,  once 
the  missile  sites  under  construction  became 
operational  and  capable  of  responding  to  any 
apparent  threat  or  command  with  a  nuclear 
voUey.  the  President's  options  would  be  dras- 
tically changed.  And  aU  of  us  knew  that, 
once  the  Sovlete  learned  of  our  Information 
and  planning,  ovir  prospecte  for  surprise  and 
initiative  would  be  greatly  lessened.  The 
President,  therefore,  could  not  wait  for 
unanimity  among  aU  his  advisers  or  for  a 
special  congressional  session.  The  lonely 
decUlon  was  his— and  he  made  It  In  eood 
time. 

Under  any  President,  life  in  the  White 
House  Is  a  series  of  deadlines:  A  new  measure 
to  be  proposed  before  the  old  law  expires; 
an  Kxecutlve  order  to  be  Issued  while  the 
Congress  to  out  ot  session;  a  dispute  to  be 
resolved  before  the  President's  next  press 
conference.  At  times,  the  President  will 
deliberately  impose  a  deadline  as  a  means 
of  limiting  debate.  When  the  time  and 
topic  of  a  tetevised  speech  have  been  an- 
nounced, for  example,  departmente  con- 
cerned with  that  subject,  however  laggard 
they  may  have  been  up  to  then,  will  make 
certain  that  their  views  are  crystallized  and 
forcefxilly  presented. 

Fourth  are  the  llmlte  of  previous  com- 
mltmente.  including  the  oommitmente  or 
principles  of  the  Nation  or  party,  the  com- 
mltmenta  or  precedento  of  an  earlier  Presi- 
dent, the  commitmente  or  decisions  of  a 
subordinate  official,  and  the  statements  of 
the  President  hUnself . 

Of  all  these,  party  platforms  and  cam- 
paign promises  are  often  the  least  confining, 
for  they  are  visually  worded  by  both  parties 
with  sufficient  art  to  permit  some  elasticity 
if  not  evasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  though  they 
come  from  different  political  parties,  a  Pres- 
ident will  find  that  his  predecessor's  guar- 
antee of  some  little  nation's  mlllcary  secu- 
rity, for  example,  to  not  easily  reversed,  no 
matter  how  greatly  the  problem  has  changed. 
Similarly,  the  actions  of  that  predecessor  may 
set  a  precedent  which  the  Nation  assumes 
will  be  followed  as.  for  example,  in  the  use 
of  Federal  troops  to  enforce  court  ordered 
desegregation,  or  the  release  of  detailed 
information  on  the  President's  physical 
ailmente.  President  Kennedy's  successor,  re- 
gardless of  party,  wUl  find  It  difficult  to  re- 
verse the  Nation's  present  coiirse  In  space  or 
in  Latin  America.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
these  various  decisions,  it  is  clear  that  no 
President  starte  out  with  a  clean  slate  be- 
fore him. 

And  even  after  he  is  in  office,  he  cannot 
easily  reverse  a  promise  made  by  a  subordi- 
nat* — by  an  ambassador  on  foreign  assist- 
ance, for  example,  or  on  the  recognition  of  a 
new  government— if  that  man's  stature  in 
the  host  country  is  to  continue  to  be 
respected. 

But  the  clearest  limitations  of  all  are  those 
Imposed  by  a  President's  own  dectolons.  He 
need  not  make  a  fetish  of  constotency  but 
he  mxut  avoid  confusion  or  the  appearance 
of  deception.  He  will  in  most  cases,  there- 
fore, ad<^t  hto  own  policy  as  precedente  and 
consider  his  own  statemente  as  binding 
whether  they  were  conteined  in  an  informal 


answer  to  a  press  conference  question  or  in 
a  formal  document  of  state.  If  the  Pres- 
ident solemnly  promises  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget,  or  to  reduce  the  outflow  of 
gold,  or  to  cm-b  civilian  appropriations,  the 
country,  the  Congress,  and  the  executive 
branch  will  all  assiune  that  such  pledges 
were  not  lightly  made  and  must  not  be 
lightly  taken;  and  the  weight  of  those  words 
will  narrow  many  subsequent  Presidential 
choices. 

If  I  may  refer  once  again  to  this  Nation's 
response  to  the  presence  of  Soviet  missiles 
In  Cuba  last  October,  this  dectolon  was  not 
wholly  developed  dvirlng  the  7  days  preced- 
ing its  announcement.  President  Kennedy 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  thdle  7  days 
sent  for  copies  of  all  hto  earlier  stetements 
on  Cuba — on  the  presence  of  offensive  as  dis- 
tinguished from  defensive  weapons  on 
threate  to  our  vltel  intereste,  and  on  our 
armed  Inter^enUon  In  that  Island.  These 
earlier  dectolons  made  It  unlikely  that  he 
would  respond  to  the  October  crlsto  by  doing 
nothing  and  unUkely  that  his  first  step 
would  be  an  invasion. 

Here,  too.  the  Nation  s  basic  commitment 
to  tradition  and  principle  was  Involved.  An 
air  strike  on  military  Instellatlons  In  Cuba 
without  any  advance  warning  was  rejected  as 
a  "Pearl  Harbor  In  reverse,"  and  no  one  could 
devise  a  form  of  advance  warning  (other 
than  the  quarantine  Itself,  which  was  a  type 
of  warning)  that  would  not  leave  this  Na- 
tion vulnerable  to  either  endless  discussion 
and  delay  (while  work  on  the  missiles  went 
forward)  or  to  a  harsh  indictment  In  the 
opinion  and  history  of  the  world. 

Similarly,  In  the  summer  of  1961,  our  dip- 
lomatic and  military  responses  to  each  ag- 
gravation In  West  Berlin  were  kept  consist- 
ent with  general  allied  policy  in  the  area 
And  the  fiscal  questions  thto  crtols  posed  are 
an  example  of  two  prior  commitmente  in 
conflict.  A  tex  cut  at  that  time,  while  it 
might  have  strengthened  the  economy  at  a 
crucial  moment,  could  not  be  Included  in  an 
emergency  program  for  increasing  biu-dens 
and  effort;  while  a  tax  Increase,  though  it 
might  have  helped  pay  for  rising  defense 
coete,  would  have  been  incompatible  with 
the  President's  pledge  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Constotency  in  decision,  let  me  make  clear 
Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  a  President's  hnage 
Even  m  our  rapidly  evolving  society,  even 
under  a  progressive  admintotratlon.  innova- 
tion to  more  difficult  than  continuation 
For  machinery  must  be  rearranged.  The 
public  or  the  Congress  or  the  allies  mxist  be 
persuaded.  New  coste  must  be  incurred;  and 
old  expenditures  may  be  wasted.  Having 
once  decided  to  build  an  expensive  weapons 
system,  at  to  assist  in  aamt  nation's  defense, 
or  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  a  reversal  of 
that  decision  to  deterred  in  part  by  the  pros- 
pecte of  losing  the  Investment  ah^dy  made. 
Fifth  and  finally  are  the  llmlte  of  available 
Information.  And  implicit  in  thto  limit  is 
the  President's  need  to  make  certain  that  as 
much  information  as  possible  to  avaUable 
Reliance  on  official  channeto  only  has  never 
proven  to  be  wise.  FOr  there  will  always  be 
subordinates  who  are  willing  to  tell  a  Presi- 
dent only  what  they  want  him  to  hear  or 
what  to  even  worse,  only  what  they  think  he 
wants  to  hear. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  made  a  systematic  ef- 
fort to  supplement  the  official  sources  of  In- 
formation, not  limiting  hto  search  to  the 
somewhat  rarlfled  and  often  provincial  at- 
mosphere of  Washington.  D.C.  Similarly 
President  Kennedy— although  he  to  careful 
to  rely  primarily  on  the  responsible  officers 
Involved  when  a  final  dectolon  to  to  be 
taken— seeks  Independent  information  from 
a  vast  variety  of  unofficial  soiu-ces:  news- 
papers, magadnes,  books,  radio,  television 
vUltors.  friends,  politicians,  pollsters,  the 
spokesmen  for  private  organisations,  and  a 
sampling  of  White  House  mall. 
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But  add  any  or  all  of  these  to  the  Inevitable 
and  Inexorable  tides  of  official  memorandiuns 
repOTte,  cables,  intelligence  brtofings,  analy- 
ses, and  other  Oovemment  documente  and 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House  becomes 
subject  to  drowning  In  paper.  All  Presi- 
dente,  at  least  in  modem  times,  have  com- 
plained about  their  reading  pUe;  and  few 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  it. 

There  to  a  temptation,  consequently,  to 
cut  out  all  that  to  unpleasant— yet  rational 
decisions  require  an  understanding  of  op- 
posed positions.  There  is  a  temptation  to 
require  more  screening  of  information,  with 
only  the  most  salient  facte  filtering  through 
on  one-page  memorandiuns.  But  only  if  he 
immerses  himself  in  the  problem  will  a  Presi- 
dent know  what  questions  he  must  ask  If 
he  Is  to  find  the  answers  he  must  give.  While 
he  cannot  permit  himself  to  be  submerged 
In  detail,  he  cannot  afford  to  know  so  little 
as  to  shut  out  perspective  and  new  inspi- 
ration. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  our  Presldente 
need  more  time  set  aside  to  do  nothing  but 
think.  Yet  presumably  we  elect  a  man  who 
to  thinking  all  the  thne,  who  to  thinung 
when  reading  or  listening  or  conferring.  Our 
real  concern  should  be  that  the  President 
has  all  the  facte  he  needs  to  make  certain 
he  Is  thinking  with  profit.  The  lonely  Isola- 
tion of  the  Presidency  refers  to  the  solitude 
of  his  responsibility,  not  to  insulating  him 
from  all  the  pressures,  paperwcH-k  and  dis- 
cussions which  are  essential  to  hto  perspec- 
tive. 

To  make  Infcmned  dectolons.  the  Pres- 
ident must  be  at  home  with  a  staggering 
range  of  information  about  htotory,  econom- 
ics. pollUcs,  and  personalities  in  80  States 
and  now  In  100  or  more  countries.  He  must 
know  all  about  the  ratio  of  cotton  acreage 
to  prices,  of  Inventory  accumulations  to  em- 
ployment, of  corporate  Investment  to  earn- 
ings, of  selected  steel  prices  to  the  economy 
and  of  the  biological  effecte  of  fallout  to  the 
effecte  of  natural  radiation.  He  must  cope 
with  Issues  for  which  no  prevlotis  experience 
on  earth  can  equip  him.  For  the  essence  of 
dectolon  to  choice;  and.  to  choose.  It  to  first 
necessary  to  know. 

No  President,  of  course,  pays  attention  to 
aU  the  Information  he  receives;  nor  can  he 
possibly  remember  it  all.    What  he  actually 
considers  and  retains  may  weU  be  the  key 
to  what  he  decides;  and  these  In  turn  may 
depend  on  hto  confidence  in  the  source  and 
on  the  manner  In  which  the  facte  are  pre- 
sented.   He  to  certahi  to  regard  some  officials 
and  perlodlcato  with  more  respect  than  oth- 
ers.   Hs  to  certain  to  find  himself  able  to 
communicate  more  easUy  with  some  staff 
members  than  with  others.    He  to  certain  to 
find  that  some  reporte  or  briefing  books  have 
a  higher  reUability  than  others,  that  some 
can  be  skimmed  and  some  even  skipped 

The  primary  problem  of  Presidential 'in- 
formation, however,  to  usxiaUy  not  an  abxm- 
dance  of  reltoble  data  but  a  shortage  esoe- 
clally  In  foreign  affairs.    The  apparatus  and 
operaUons   of  modem   intelligence  systems^ 
can  obtain  and  assemble  great  quantities  of 
heretofore  unreachable  facte,  but  they  can- 
not predict  the  future.    And  it  to  the  fu- 
tiu*  which  most  often  must  be  gaged. 
^  these  last  2   years,  for  example,   the 
President  has  had  to  Judge  whether  thto  Na- 
tion's resumption  of  nuclear  teste  would  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  prospecte  for  a  test 
ban  treaty;  whether  new  mUltary  asstotance 
to  the  Congo  would  assure  Ite  pacification  or 
bring  It  back  into  the  cold  war;  whether  our 
quarantine  around  the  island  of  Cuba  would 
lead  to  Soviet  submarine  warfare,  to  a  Ber- 
linblockade.  or  to  Sovtot 'ships  turning  back 
Domestic    dectolons    also    Involve    uncer- 
^  '^»^T*^*"^*'"  *  P«-<»ldenttoi  appeal  for  hto 
health  Insurance  program  would  diminish  or 
stWen  the  opposition;  whether  Presidential 
criticism  of  a  union  or  Industry,  which  to 
threatening  Industrial  peace  or  price  stabil- 
ity, would  bring  a  reconsideration  or  merely 
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an  angry  rebuff;  whether  a  Presidential  order 
banning  discrimination  in  Federal  housing 
would  achtove  ite  objectives  or  simply  cause 
a  shifting  of  financing  to  other  sources  or  a 
weakening  of  the  housing  market:  whether 
the  State  and  local  authorities  in  Oxford 
Miss.,  could  keep  order  without  Federal 
troops  or  had  never  intended  to  do  so' 

-J.*?^*?.!,"!  *w"  "'''^  °'  '"«=^  »  President 
would  like  to  know  but  cannot  know  on  the 
domestic  scene,  where  one  miscalculation  can 
fr  K^^*",^**  ®'^"'"*  program.  But  the  gaps 
in  his  Information  are  even  greater  on  the 
world  scene,  and  there  one  mtocalculation 
can  endanger  the  Nation,  or  even  life  as  we 
know  It  on  thto  planet.  c  «s  we 

Yet  dectolons  must  be  made.  Despite  the 
pps  In  hto  Information,  despite  the  stric- 
tures of  hto  previous  pledges,  despite  the 
crowding  of  hto  schedule  and  the  ^ortagl 
of  waking  hours,  despite  the  narrowness  of 
bto  available  resources  and  the  restrictions 
Hm/?lH'''"^^HL*  options,  despite  all  tiiese 
limitations  the  President  must,  nevertheless 
^ke  dectolons  every  day  on  courses  for  the 
Nation  that  may  decide  Ite  success  or  sur- 
vival. 

Few  Presldente,  therefore,  I  am  certeln 
could  survive  themselves  unless  they  had 
iSt^!Sf**^.i°*  "y-  "  I^'iWin  Ro<ievelt 
TuT^  ^v.'**^  ^  *  ^'■**°**"  "At  night.  When 
Jk  ^JT^  ^^  °°  ™y  P"^o''  and  I  think  of 
the  things  that  have  come  before  me  durlne 
the  day,  and  the  decisions  I  have  made  I 
say  to  myself .  'WeU.  I  ^ave  done  tiie  b^ 
I  could,   and  I  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  " 

President  Harding,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
one  of  those  who  did  not  survive;  and  he  to 
reported  to  have  burst  out  to  a  friend-  "I 

fhrirk"t,-s.;xj^Seird  jL^^^'sT 

SS,rafaVb.^  *^"  '  -  -^  '  ^^ 

rrZ^^^l  ^°lL"  *?•»«<»•«»•  The  President 
^I,^^  advice  from  ttie  Congress,  from 
tiie  Cabinet,  or  from  hto  personal  advisers 
He  may  seek  the  views  of  the  press  the 
parties,  and  the  public.  AU  uus  Isnd  more 
will  be  discussed  in  my  next  lecture.  But 
however  numerous  hto  counselors.  In  that 
final  moment  of  truth  there  can  be  no  "mul- 
"J?"^"*"'**""  ^  the  "valley  of  decl- 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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to  say  they  should  be  removed  from  public 
accountability  and  scrutiny.  To  chSg?  that 
Lv'^f ""'  f  poetically  motivateSXn  hi 
advocates  a  tax  cut  or  a  sti-ong  clvU  rights 
measure  to  simply  to  charge  Uiat  he  to  dolM 
w^t  every  elected  ofllclal  to  elected  to  do 

Politics  pervades  the  White  House  without 
seenalng  to  prevail.  It  to  not  a  role  for  which 
the  President  sete  apart  certain  hours.  It  to 
rarely  the  sole  subject  of  a  formal  Presi- 
dential meeting.  It  to  instead  an  ever-pres- 
ent Influence,  coimterbalanclng  the  ui^eal- 
totic,  checking  the  unreasonable,  sometimes 
preventing  the  desirable,  but  always  tesUne 
what  to  acceptable.  i^sung 


txcrumt  2 — itAX  s,  isss 
Having  revtewed  last  month  the  back- 
ground, nature,  and  llmlte  of  decision- 
making In  Uie  White  House,  we  turn  flnaUy 
-IrV  °J*^°'  'o*^*"  <»  sources  of  influence 
,Ti^  *?^*P*  "**  dectolon  Itself,  grouped 
under  three  frames  of  reference:  pSldS- 
tlal  politics,  presidential  advisers,  and  the 
presidential  perspective.  (All  of  these  clas- 
sifications are  arbitrary  and  imprecise;  and 
another  observer  with  equal  logic  and  ac- 
curacy might  weU  have  Usted  23  or  hideed 
♦3  subdivtoions.)  "^ue«« 

IV.  Presidential  politics 
Some  purtots— If  not  realtots— may  blush 
at  the  fact  that  politics  heads  the  list.    But 

IL^'tl^^1^°fi  ""^  P'^"«  poUtlcal  office 
and  the  Nation's  prhne  politician— a  man 
who  has  been  chosen  by  hto  party  as  well  as 
the  people.  Some  Presldente  may  assert  that 
f„?I  !."•  J?*^^*  politics,  yet  politics.  In  Ite 
truest  and  broadest  sense,  stui  colon  Uielr 
every  dectolon  (Including  the  decision  to  ap- 
pear nonpolitlcal).  Some  Issues  have  been 
traditionally  deemed  to  be  outelde  of  poU- 
tlcs,  but  considerations  of  public  and  con- 
grwsional  support  stUl  affect  their  dtopoel- 

There  to  nothing  dishonorable  about  the 
Influence  of  politics  on  White  House  deci- 
sions. In  a  nation  governed  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed  It  to  both  honorable  and 
indispensable.  While  limitations  of  responsi- 
bility and  accuracy  should  always  be  pres- 
ent, to  say  that  we  should  remove  such  to- 
sues  as  Beriln  or  Red  China  from  politics  to 


Public  Opinion 

But  democratic  government  to  not  a  pop- 
ularity contest;  and  no  President  to  obllg^ 
to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  pubUc  opinion 
Our  political  idealtem  may  be  fillrt  wUh 
assumptions  of  human  vttue  and  wisdom— 
but  our  political  htotory  to  flUed  with 
examples  of  human  weakness  and  error 

Public  opinion  to  often  erratic.  In'con- 
stotent.  arbitrary,  and  unreasonable.  It  rare- 
ly considers  the  needs  of  the  next  generation 
or  toe  htotory  of  the  last.  It  to  frequently 
hampered  by  myths  and  mtolnformatlon  by 
stereotypes  and  shibboleths,  and  by  an 'in- 
nate restotance  to  Innovation.  It  to  usually 
slow  to  form,  promtocuous  and  pervidious  In 
ite  affection,  and  always  difficult  to  dtotln- 
gutoh. 

A  President,  therefore,  must  remember 
that  pubUc  opinion  and  the  public  interest 
do  not  always  agree.  The  value  to  thto  Na- 
tion of  a  foreign  aid  program,  for  example 
to  not  determined  by  Ite  popularity.  Last 
years  trade  expansion  bUl  could  not  have 
awaited  a  sponstaneous  public  demand 
Voter  enthusiasm  for  our  space  effort  to  hleh 
after  each  flight  of  a  Soviet  or  American 
astronaut,  but  In  between  fllghte  new  doubts 
and  complalnte  wUl  emerge.  And  ahnost  any 
poltoter  In  any  State  wUl  find  tiiat  most 
voters  want  higher  Federal  expenditures  In 
iw^,^*"*"  "^  interest,  lower  expenditures 
elsewhere,  and  a  balanced  budget  always 

No  President  could  simply  respond  to  thece 

«f^."**".  .^*  ^"  *  responsibility  to  lead 
public  opinion  as  weU  as  respect  it— to  shape 
It.  to  Inform  It.  to  woo  it,  and  win  It.  It  can 
be  hto  sword  as  well  as  hto  compass.  An 
aroused  public  opinion  was  more  effective 
last  year.  f<»  example.  In  helping  create  a 
climate  favorable  to  the  rescission  of  steel 
prices,  than  any  statutory  tool.  President 
Kennedy's  televised  explanations  of  hto  de- 
ctolons on  BerUn.  nuclear  testing,  and  the 
Cuban  quarantine  achieved  on  each  occasion 
a  new  national  consensus  that  discouraged 
any  adversary's  hopes  for  disunity. 

But  arousing  public  opinion  to  a  deUcate 
task.  President  Kennedy's  plea  for  faUout 
shelters  in  hto  1961  discussion  of  Berlin 
ended  the  prevailing  national  apathy  on  civil 
defense,  but  It  also  unleashed  an  emotional 
response  which  grew  to  nearly  hysterical 
proportions  (before  It  receded  once  again  to 
near  apathy).  Hto  warnings  on  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  last  October 
had  to  be  sufficiently  somber  to  enltot  sup. 
port  around  the  world  without  creating 
panic  here  at  home. 

In  1961  he  restoted  the  recommendation 
that  he  declare  a  fuU-scale  national  emer- 
gency over  the  threat  to  Beriln,  recognUdng 
that  thto  resort  to  ultimate  powers  and  public 
response  had  to  be  selectively  used  Ptor 
similar  reasons,  he  has  generally  refused  to 
stir  up  the  public  against  a  Congress  which 
Is  controlled  (at  least  nomlnaUy)  by  hto  own 
party  and  which  has  constetently  enacted 
four-flfths  of  hto  program. 

In  short.  Presidential  appeato  for  public 
support  must  be  at  Uie  right  time  and  with 
the  right  frequency,  if  they  are  to  be  effec- 
tive. On  other  occasions  he  may  need  to 
alienate  a  portion  of  hto  public  support  for 
serving  as  President  of  all  the  people  does 
not   mean   offending   none  of   them.    But 
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r  apects  public  opinion  slm- 
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its  aspirations,  without  the  organisational 
talent,  the  personal  charm,  and  the  physi- 
cal stamina  required  to  survive  the  pri- 
maries, the  convention,  and  the  election,  no 
man  would  make  a  great  President,  however 
wise  In  other  ways  he  might  be. 

Pressure  Groups.  Congress  and  the  Press 
Each  President  must  also  Judge  when  to 
oppoee  or  accommodate  a  single  segment  of 
public  opinion.  This  is  not  an  easy  task. 
There  will  always  be  a  small  but  noisy  group 
of  critics  intolerant  of  the  gap  between  hope 
and  possibility,  complaining  of  a  lack  of 
leadership  when  long-awaited  measures  are 
not  immediately  enacted,  while  an  equally 
small  and  vocal  group  will  wail  that  each 
step  forward  the  President  takes  is  a  gross 
usurpation  of  power. 

Theamount  of  pressure  generated  by  thoee 
cmicemed  over  import  competition  must  be 
balanced  against  the  less  active  but  larger 
number  of  persons  benefiting  from  both  ex- 
porto  and  Imports.  The  political  or  con- 
gressional attacks  Induced  by  a  contractor 
whoee  weapons  system  has  been  discontinued 
must  be  weighed  against  the  long-range 
costs  of  continuing  an  outmoded  system. 

The  task  Is  not  always  one  of  choosing 
between  two  Interests.  No  President,  even  if 
he  so  wished,  oo\ild  suspend  the  laws  in  re- 
sponse to  complaints — ^with  respect  to  de- 
segregation  or  antitrust,  for  example.  But  he 
3  may  find  it  desirable  to  accept  amendments 
to  a  tax  measure,  or  to  reach  informal 
understandings  on  concessions  regarding  a 
trade  bill,  in  order  to  seciu-e  the  passage  of 
those  bills  with  the  support  of  a  diverse 
coalition;  or  be  may  warn  his  appointees 
against  exhibiting  an  attitude  toward  busi- 
nees  or  labor  that  U  so  hostUe  it  might 
dampen  the  economic  climate. 

A  President's  own  ties  with  some  economic 
or  other  Interest  group  may  give  him  addi- 
tional bargaining  power  with  that  group  or 
reduced  influence  with  another.  A  President 
with  cloee  ties  to  bxuiness,  for  example,  will 
meet  less  resistance  to  his  anti-inflation  or 
anUtrust  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  whUe 
it  should  not  be  impossible  to  find  an  eqiU- 
table  constitutional  formula  to  settle  the 
church-school  aid  problem,  it  is  difficult  for 
that  formula  to  be  suggested  by  the  Nation's 
first  Catholic  President. 

Pressiure  groups  usually  have  less  direct 
effect  on  the  President  than  on  his  relations 
with  the  Congress — a  large  and  separate  topic 
but  a  major  arena  of  presidential  politics. 
While  this  discixssion  is  concerned  primarily 
with  White  House  decisions.  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  inevitably  attempt  to  affect 
those  decisions  In  much  the  same  way  as  the 
White  House  attempts  to  affect  the  decisions 
of  the  Congress:  i.e.,  legislators  will  privately 
or  publicly  lobby,  pressure,  encourage  or  dis- 
courage the  President  and  his  advisers,  with 
respect  to  his  legislative  program  or  budget, 
both  before  and  after  their  passage  through 
the  Congress.  Presidents  have  differed  in 
the  degree  of  their  deference  to  (or  domina- 
tion of)  congressional  opinion,  according  to 
their  own  legislative  experience,  their  con- 
trol of  their  party  and  their  partes  control 
of  the  Congress,  but  aU  Presidents  since 
Washington  have  noted  the  change  In  cli- 
mate that  occurs  when  Congress  adjourns. 

Finally,  presidential  politics  includes  at- 
tention to  the  American  press  and  other 
media.  Their  selection  and  description  of 
particular  events — far  more  than  their  edito- 
rials— help  to  create  or  promote  national  is- 
sues, to  shape  the  minds  of  the  Congress  and 
public,  and  to  influence  the  President's 
agenda  and  timing.  Ever  since  George 
Washington  expressed  the  wish  In  1777  "that 
our  printers  were  most  discreet  in  many  of 
their  publications,"  oiur  Presidents  and  the 
press  have  engaged  in  what  the  Jargon  of 
the  cold  war  would  call  a  contest  for  men's 
minds. 
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The  winning  side  In  thU  contest  is  debat- 
able. The  advent  of  televUlon  has  given 
the  President  great  resources  for  directly 
reaching  the  pubUo— but  even  Presidential 
corrections  rarely  catch  up  with  those  mis- 
statements which  now  and  then  appear  in 
the  press.  For  example,  the  great  newspaper 
chain  which  last  winter  headlined  a  totally 
false  scare  story  about  Soviet  planes  over- 
flying  the  Southeastern  United  States  has 
never  acknowledged  its  error. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  President 
Kennedy,  unlike  his  predecessor,  should 
bother  to  read  so  many  newspapers  when  so 
much  of  their  important  information  and 
arguments,  excluding  oversea  events  and 
statements  that  occiured  during  the  night, 
is  at  least  24  hours  old  to  him.  Obviously 
this  would  be  even  more  true  of  weekly 
and  nu>nthly  magazines.  He  reads  them.  I 
believe,  partly  to  gain  new  Insights  for  him- 
self but  primarily  to  know  what  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress  are  reading,  to  see 
how  his  actions  or  choices  appear  to  others 
without  his  access  to  the  facts.  Tot  any 
President,  any  poUUcian  dependent  on  pub- 
lic opinion,  is  concerned  with  how  that  opin- 
ion U  shaped,  with  how— to  use  a  current 
phase — the  news  is  being  managed  in  the 
only  place  it  can  be  managed— in  the  media 
editorial  offices. 

F.  Presidential  advisers 
The  Nation's  press  also  serves — though  not 
nearly  to  the  extent  it  imagines — as  a  key 
Presidential  adviser,  thiu  introducing  my 
second  major  categcwy,  the  only  one  of  the 
three  categories  speciflcally  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution.  Article  n.  section  2,  pro- 
vides that  the  President  "may  require  the 
opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any 
subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices."  But  It  does  not  prevent 
him  from  requiring  their  opinion  orally,  as 
the  present  Incmnbent  frequently  prefers  in 
the  early  stages  of  decision.  It  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  obtaining  a  Cabinet  member's 
opinion  on  subjects  not  relating  to  his  re- 
spective office — if  a  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
a  business  background,  for  example,  that 
would  be  helpful  in  a  dispute  with  the  steel 
industry;  »  if  a  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury 
has  experience  In  foreign  isffalrs.  Nor  is  the 
President  prevented  fronV  seeking  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  are  not  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments. 

Meeting  With  Advisers 
In  short,  each  President  must  determine 
for  himself  how  best  to  elicit  and  assess  the 
advice  of  his  advisers.  Organized  meetings — 
of  the  Cabinet  and  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, for  example — ^have  certain  indispensable 
advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
increased  public  confidence  inspired  by  order 
and  regularity  and  the  increased  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  participants. 

President  Kennedy,  whose  nature  and 
schedule  would  otherwise  turn  him  away 
from  meetings  for  the  sake  of  meeting,  has 
sometimes  presided  over  sessions  of  the  full 
Cabinet  and  National  Security  Council  held 
primarily  for  these  two  reasons.  Regularly 
scheduled  meetings  can  also  serve  to  keep 
open  the  channels  of  communication.  This 
is  the  primary  purjKJse,  for  example,  of  the 
President's  weekly  breakfast  with  his  party's 
leg^laUve  leaders. 

But  there  are  other  important  advantages 
to  meetings.  The  interaction  of  many  minds 
Is  usually  more  illuminating  than  the  in- 
tuition of  one.  In  a  meeting  representing 
different  departments  and  diverse  points  of 
view,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  hearing 
alternatives,  of  exposing  errors  and  of  chal- 
lenging assumptions.  It  is  true  in  the  White 
House,  as  In  the  Congress,  that  fewer  votes 
are  changed  by  open  debate  than  by  quiet 
negotiation  among  the  debaters.    But  In  the 
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White  House.  unllJte  the  Congress,  only  one 
mans  vote  is  decisive— and  tiiorough  and 
thoughtful  debate  before  he  has  made  un 
his  mind  can  assist  him  in  that  task 

That  meetings  can  sometimes  be   useful 
was  proven  by  the  deliberations  of  the  NSC 
executive  committee  after  last  October's  dis- 
covery of  offensive  weapons  in  Cuba      The 
unprecedented  nature  of  tiie  Soviet  move 
the  manner  in  which  it  cut  across  so  many 
aepartmental     Jurisdictions,      the      limited 
amount  of  Information  available,   and  the 
security    restrictions   which    Inhibited   staff 
work,  all  tended  to  have  a  leveling  effect  on 
the  principals  taking  part  in  Uiese  discus- 
sions, so  ttiat  each  felt  free  to  challenge  the 
assumptions    and   assertions   of   all    others 
Everyone  In  that  group  altered  his  views 
as  the  give-and-take  talk  continued.    Every 
so  ution   or   combination   of   solutions   was 

w*.tl^^"^^°r*'     *"^     *^     disadvantages 
weighed.    The  fact  that  we  started  out  with 

Lf  «L  ^*^"8«»<^  ot  views,  the  President 
S"  a^iicr  '"^  '"'"'''"'  *"  hammering 

fufil  wii^h"^?""^'  "  P'^s'^ient  must  care- 
fully weigh  his  own  words.    Should  he  hint 

J^  nwn^tl"  *^f  P^«=««dlng  at  the  direction  of 
tht  lo^ou  °"^,^!'."'''  ""^^e^^  °'  his  authority, 
2^  JT  !?:  "L*"*^  ^^^"  «»<«  their  deshi 
S,o^Ji  H  K  r*"°*°8  «l«»e  may  shut  off  pro- 
ductive debate.     Indeed,   his   very  oresence 
may   inhibit   candid   discussion.  ^I?^Snt 
Sr«L>n  r   *^''''  »*'««nted  himself  for 
i„.!*     ^     ^^°"^  '°™«  °'  the  National  Se- 
curity   Council    discussions    on    the    BerUn 
blockade:   and  President  Kennedy,  learain? 
on    his   return    from    a   midweek    trip   last 
October  that  the  deliberations  of  thT  N^ 
•xecutive   committee   over    Cuba   had   bSn 
more    spirited    and    frank    ,n    his  tJse^" 
asked  the  committee  to  hold  other  prelimi- 
nary sessions  without  him  prenmi- 

cas°t"of°m^^***S^**  '***t  none  with  his 
cast  of  mind  and  concept  of  office— could 
^L°wI5  "'^'™y  completely  until  VS^: 
«a?hi  ZT''^  ^''^  *  collective  decision 
nft^^^\  '  ^°"P  recommendations  too 
often  put  a  premium  on  consensus  in  olace 

cl„on°**"*'  °°  "'^"^imlty  m  pla^  Of  prH 
i^^-°"  compromise  in  place  of  creativity. 
Some    advisers    may    genuinely    mistake 

Sv""lSi,.^n'  '*"^'y  •'"^  coordlLtTon  for 
^  mL.^  *"*  "P^""  t*'**'  o'^"  '•ole  w  that 
si^^i^'"'  ^°°^^"<=«*  th»t  any  conclusion 
shared  by  so  many  able  minds  must  be  rlRht 
and  pleased  that  they  could  In  this  way  eSL' 
their  Presidents  problems.  They  may  to 
fact  have  Increased  them.  ^ 

Even  more  severe  limitations  arise  when  a 
decision  must  be  communicated,  in  a  dSu! 
ment  or  speech  or  diplomatic  note.  For 
group  authorship  Is  rarely,  if  ever.  succe«- 
stvie  and'^^.  continuity  and  pr^lsioS^f 
f,  ,  •  ^  *!  ""^"y  ^^  argument,  must  be  care- 
fully drafted,  particularly  in  a  publte  Sm- 

Z^'^hV"''  '"^^  "^^  "^  '^'^  °r  heard  ?y 
fnr,^.^'""^  audiences.  Its  key  princlpli 
and  phrases  can  be  debated,  outlined  Ld 

iuthoS.^^  ""^^  committee;  but  basicaUy 
authorship  depends  on  one  man  alone  with 

^HH  *^P*^**'  ""^  P*°-  <H*<»  the  Gettysburg 
address  been  written  by  -a  committee   its  10 

^11,^".^*'  .y°"^**  """"^'y  »^*^«  KTO^-n  to  a 
h^.  'iT*'  'if..."™P'*  P^«*»8es  would  surely 
have  been  hedged  and  the  world  would  inl 
deed  have  little  noted  or  long  remembered 
what  was  said  there.)  'nemoerea 

Moreover,  even  spirited  debates  can  be 
stifling  as  well  as  stimulating.  The  homely 
the  s  mple.  or  the  safe  may  sound  far  more 
plausible  to  the  weary  eaf  in  tbe  CabfnJt 
room  than  it  would  look  to  the  careful  eje 
n  the  office.  The  most  formidable  debater 
s  not  necessarily  the  most  Informed;  and 
the   most  reticent  may  sometimes   be   the 

w  K?"..*^®  "**'  distinguished   and.  forth- 
right adviser  Is  usually  reluctant  to  stand 
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SZtiu  ^*  ^!"^  ^*"  persistence  in  a  meet- 
i^iJ  *"'"  ^^  ^'^  disapprobation  of  his 
colleagues,  a  rebuff  by  the  President  or  (in 

IT°^  *  "'^*")  the  outrage  of  ti,e  Coe^ 
gress.  press  or  pubUc,  he  may  ouicklv  seek 
tiie  safety  of  greater  numbers  ^ 

t^^tl^l,  °^*'*"  ™*y  address  themselves  more 
to  their  Image  than  to  the  Issues.  The  lib- 
eral may  seek  to  Impress  his  colleagues  wltii 
his    caution;    Idealists    may    ti^  T  sound 

Si^^"f  f"**^-  k'  *^*^*  "«"»^«?  more  tSan 
one  meeting  where  a  military  solution  was 

°^j^*»  ^'y  '^/"tary  minds  and  supiSSU  by 
those  generally  known  as  peace  lovers 

v^??"^  ''^^^"y  °'  ^*te  House  meetings  also 

lueZTn^  ?"  ""™*'"  ^°^  ***«°tlty  of  tiiose 
attending.    Large  meetings  are  less  likely  to 

Sov^«[kIn~^  T"y  Washington  officials 
enjoy  talking  knowingly  at  social  events  or 
to  the  press  or  to  their  friends.  Large  meet- 
ings are  also  a  less  flexible  Instrument  for 

rnnfJ),'  ^'^  "'"'''y  *°  P'"^^"*^  «  meaningful 
consensus  or  a  frank,  hard-hitting  deblte 
President  Kennedy  prefers  to  Invite  only 
those  whose  official  views  he  requires  or 
Whose  unofficial  Judgment  he  values,  and  to 
reserve  crucial  decisions  for  a  still  smaUer 
o>^  Office^  '°"^^  contemplation  In  his 

The  difficulty  with  small  meetings,  how- 
ZTuv  '"i^h  '?  Washington,  nearl|  'every- 
rono  !L*°  'r^  *^**  ^*'  too,  conferred  and 
conciirred.  For  years  agencies  and  Indi- 
viduals all  over  town  have  felt  affronted  if 

^  i?.     .  ^«  P"**  leaps  to  conclusions  as 
to  who  Is  m  favor  and  who  Is  not  by  scan- 
»if*^      ?  attendance  lists  of  meetings,  spec- 
ulating in  much  the  same  fashion  (and  with 
11!^  .  !f   ""«=<=««')    ^   the   Kremllnologlsts 
IJ?^^"'*?,*^*  reviewing  stand  at  the  Rus- 
nm^i^^    f  y  ^^^"^^  "'^  *°aly«  '^lilch  Soviet 
M^o^cowblllet""''"   **   '""^   ""^^^'^^   °'    '^^ 
mZ!L*"5"*'*?  attendance  at  a  White  House 
Prot^o^       "°*  necessarily  a  matter  of  logic 
of  t^  i'  P*"°°*»  relations,  and  the  natSxe 
hlJ    ,  °7""  ™^y  *"  «ffe<=t  the  list.    Some 
basic  foreign  policy  issue,  for  example,  may 
be  largely  decided  before  it  comes  to  the  Na 
tlonal  security  Council-by  the  fpi^lntLem 

tLUl  °"*'*^^'  °'  ^y  <^^«  President's  re- 
sponse at  a  press  conference,  or  by  the  funds 
allocated  in  the  budget.    Yet  personnel,  pr^ 

^?v^.  f""'  ""**  '^"^K^t  advice  is  general^ 
given  in  meetings  outside  the  NSC 

Many  different  type  of  advisers,  with  differ- 
ing roles  and  contributions,  attend  these 
meetlnp.  President  Kennedy  met  on  his  u!x 
policy  last  summer,  for  example,  with  pro- 

n!f?.,H°/L**^°°'"*^*^  ^"""^  '^oth  inside  and 
outside  the  Government,  as  well  as  with  de- 
partment heads  and  White  House  aids.  To 
ifiL  t^  meetings  on  Cuba  last  fall  were  In- 
vited highly  respected  Foreign  Service  officers 
as  weU  as  policy  appointees,  retired  states- 
men, as  well  as  personal  Presidential  asslst- 

Expert  Advisers 

PrS^It/*  "°  predictable  weight  which  a 
ft^ident  can  give  to  the  conclusions  of  each 
i^«t  T^«J«?h^»cal  expert  or  career  spe- 
cie 1st.  to  begin  wlUi,  operating  below  the 
policymaking  level,  may  have  S,ncenI^ateJ 
knowledge  on  tiie  Issue  under  study  whl^ 
no  other  adviser  can  match.  Yet  Presidents 
are  frequentiy  criticized  for  Ignoring  the  ad- 
vice of  tiieir  own  experts.  ^ 
The  reason  is  that  the  very  intensity  of 

!rJ^L*frK"  *i"**y  """y  present  him  from 
seeing  the  broader,  more  practical  perspective 
which  must  govern  public  policy.  As  Laski's 
notable  essay  pointed  out,  too  many  experts 
!f  .*  ^^  °'  proportion,  an  abilltV  to 
adapt,  ajid  a  wlUlngness  to  accept  evidence 

i^lfi^*""'  7"^  ^^"^  °'^°-  "n^*  apecUlisT 
Laski  wrote,  too  ofteh  lacks  "insight  Into  the 
movement  and  temper  of  the  public  mind. 
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He  Is  an  Invaluable  servant  and  an  impos- 
sible master."  ""*~o 

Thus  the  atomic  sclentuts,  discussing  new 
tests,  may  think  largely  in  terms  of  his  own 
laboratory.  The  career  diplomat,  discussing 
an  Asian  revolt,  may  think  largely  in  terms 
of  his  own  post.  The  professional  economist. 
In  urging  lower  farm  price  supports,  may 
think  more  in  terms  of  hU  academic  col- 
leagues than  of  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Bv.t  not  all  experts  recognize  the  limits  of 
their    political    sagacity;    and    they    do    not 
hesitate  to   pronounce  with   a  great   air   of 
authority  broad  policy  recommendations  In 
their  own  field   (and  sometimes  all  fields). 
Any  President  would  be  properly  Impressed 
by  their  seeming  command  of  the  complex; 
but  the  President's  own  commonsense,  his 
own  understanding  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country,  his  own  balancing  of  priorities,  his 
own  ability  to  analyze   and  generalize  and 
simplify,  are  more  essential  In  reaching  the 
right  decision  than  all  the  specialized  Jargon 
and  Institutionalized  traditions  of  the  pro- 
fessional elite. 

The  trained  navigator.  It  has  been  rightly 
said.  Is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  voyage; 
but  his  Judgment  ^  not  superior  on  such 
matters  as  where  It  should  go  or  whether  It 
should  be  taken  at  all.  Essential  to  the 
relationship  between  expert  and  politician, 
therefore.  Is  the  recognition  by  each  of  the 
other's  role,  and  the  refusal  of  each  to  assume 
the  other's  role.  The  expert  should  neither 
substitute  his  political  Judgment  for  the 
policymaker's  nor  resent  the  latter  exercis- 
ing his  own;  and  the  policymaker  should  not 
forget  which  one  is  the  expert. 

Expert  predictions  are  likely  to  be  even 
more  tenuous  than  expert  policy  Judgments, 
particularly  In  an  age  when  only  the  unpre- 
dictable seems  to  happen.  Last  summer  most 
of  the  top  economists  In  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  academic  life  thought  it  likely  that 
a  recession  would  follow  the  stock-market 
slide — at  least  "before  the  snows  melted" 
was  the  cautious  forcast  by  one  economist 
for  a  cold  Northern  State.  But.  instead,  this 
year's  thaw  brought  with  it  new  levels  of 
production  and,  naturally,  a  new  set  of 
predictions. 

Last  fall  most  specialists  in  Soviet  affairs 
believed  that  long-range  Soviet  missiles, 
with  their  closely  guarded  electronic  systems, 
would  never  be  stationed  on  the  tmcertaln 
Island  of  Cuba,  nearly  6,000  miles  away 
from  Soviet  soil  and  supplies.  Nevertheless, 
each  rumor  to  this  effect  was  checked  out; 
increasing  nunors  brought  increased  sur- 
veillance; and  when,  finally,  the  unexpected 
did  happen,  thU  did  not  diminish  the  Presi- 
dent's respect  for  these  career  servants.  It 
merely  demonstrated  once  again  that  the 
only  Infallible  experts  are  those  whose  fore- 
casts have  never  been  tested. 

Cabinet  Advisers 
In  short,  a  Cabinet  of  politicians  and  pol- 
icymakers Is  better  than  a  Cabinet  of  ex- 
perts. But  a  President  will  also  weigh  with 
care  the  advice  of  each  Cabinet  official.  For 
the  latter  is  also  bound  by  Inherent  limita- 
tions. He  was  not  necessarily  selected  for 
the  President's  confidence  in  his  judgment 
alone — considerations  of  politics,  geography, 
public  esteem  and  Interest  group  pressures 
may  also  have  played  a  part,  as  well  as  his 
skill  In  administration. 

Moreover,  each  Department  has  its  own 
clientele  and  point  of  view,  its  own  experts 
and  bureaucratic  interests,  its  own  relations 
with  the  Congress  and  certain  subcommit- 
tees, its  own  statutory  authority,  objectives 
and  standards  of  success.  No  Cabinet  mem- 
ber Is  free  to  Ignore  aU  this  without  impair- 
ing the  morale  and  efficiency  of  hU  Depart- 
ment, his  standing  therein  and  hU  relations 
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competence  which  outruns  the  fact,  his  con- 
tribution may  be  more  mlschievovis  than 
useful.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  defers  too 
readily  to  the  authority  of  renowned  ex- 
perts and  Cabinet  powers  then  the  President 
is  denied  the  skeptical,  critical  service  his 
•taff  should  be  providing. 

Outside  Advisers 
Finally,  a  President  may  seek  or  receive 
advice  from  ouUlde  the  executive  branch— 
from  Members  of  the  Congress,  from  inde- 
pendent wise  men,  elder  statesmen,  academic 
lights,  from  presidentlally  named  high-level 
commlsfilona  or  special  agente.  or  merely 
from  conversations  with  friends,  visitors  pri- 
vate interest  leaders,  and  others.  Inevitably 
unsoUclted  advice  will  pour  In  from  the  mas^ 
media. 

This  Is  good.  Every  President  needs  in- 
dependent, unofficial  sources  of  advice  for 
the  same  reasons  he  needs  Independent,  un- 
ofllcial  sources  of  information.  Outside  ad- 
visers may  be  more  objective.     Their  con- 

They  may  be  men  whose  counsel  the  Presi- 
dent trusts,  but  who  are  unable  to  accept 
Government  service  for  financial  or  personal 
reasons. 

Whatever  the  JustificaUon,  outside  advice 
has  its  own  limitations.     As  national  prob- 
lems become  more  complex  and  interrelated 
requiring   continuous,    firsthand   knowledge 
of  confidential  data  and  expert  analysis,  very 
few  outsiders  are  sufflclenUy  well  Informed 
The  fact  that  some  simple  recommendation 
contained  in  an  editorial  or  political  ora- 
tion or  informal  conversation,  seems  more 
smklng  or  appealing   or  attention   getting 
than  the  intricate  product  of  bureaucracy 
does  not  make  it  any  more  valid. 

Moreover,  once  the  advice  of  a  distin- 
guished private  citizen  or  committee  la 
sought  and  made  public,  rejection  of  that 
advice  may  add  to  the  Prealdenfs  difficulties 
The  appointment  by  the  last  three  Presi- 
dents of  special  advisory  committees  on  civil 
rights,  world  trade,  and  foreign  aid  was,  in 
that  sense,  a  gamble— a  gamble  that  the  final 
views  of  these  committees  would  strengthen 
not  weaken,  the  President's  purpose' 
Should  the  outside  report  not  be  made  pub- 
lic—the Qalther  report  being  a  weU-known 
example— a  President  who  rejects  its  advice 
may  still  have  to  face  the  consequences  of 
its  authors'  displeasure. 

Qualifications  of  Advisers 
Finally,  a  President's  evaluation  of  any  in- 
dividual's advice  is  dependent  in  part  on  the 
human  characteristics  of  both  men.  Per- 
sonalities play  an  intangible  but  surprisingly 
Important  role.  Particular  traits,  social  ties 
recreational  interests,  or  occupational  back- 
grounds may  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
bonds  between  them.  Some  Presidents  pay 
more  attention  to  generals,  some  to  busi- 
nessmen, some  to  politicians,  some  even  to 
intellectuals  who  have  never  met  a  payroll 
and  never  carried  a  precinct. 

In  truth,  a  political  background,  not  nec- 
essarUy  at  the  precinct  level,  is  helpfiU.  It 
gives  the  adviser  a  more  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  President's  needs.  Those 
without  such  experience  will  tend  to  assixme 
that  the  few  Congressmen  in  touch  with 
their  agency  speak  for  aU  the  Congress— that 
one  or  two  contacts  at  a  Washington  cock- 
tall  party  are  an  Index  of  public  opinion 

and  that  what  looms  large  in  the  newspaper 
headlines  necessarUy  looms  large  In  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

Those  with  a  political  base  of  their  own 
are  also  more  secvu-e  in  case  of  attack;  but 
those  with  poUtical  ambitions  of  their 
own — as  previous  Presidents  discovered- 
may  place  their  own  reputation  and  rec- 
ord ahead  of  their  President's.  (Such  a  man 
la   not   necessarily  suppressing   his   consci- 
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ence  and  forgetting  the  naUonal  Interest. 
He  may  sincerely  believe  whatever  It  is  most 
of  his  advantage  to  believe — ^much  like  the 
idealistic  but  hungry  lawyer  who  will  never 
defend  a  guilty  man  but  persuades  himself 
that  all  rich  clients  are  innocent.) 

Other  advUers  may  also  be  making  a  rec- 
ord, not  for  some  futm-e  campaign,  but  for 
some  future  publication.  "History  will  rec- 
ord that  I  am  right."  he  mutters  to  him- 
self, if  not  to  his  colleagues,  because  he  In- 
t«ids  to  write  that  history  in  his  memoirs 
The  inaccuracy  of  most  Washington  diaries 
and  autobiographies  is  surpassed  only  by 
the  immodesty  of  their  authors. 

-The  opposite  extreme  is  the  adviser  who 
tells  his  President  only  what  he  thinks  the 
President  wants  to  hear— a  bearer  of  con- 
stetently   good   tidings   but   frequently   bad 

Yet  there  is  no  sure  test  of  a  good  ad- 
viser. The  most  rational.  pragmaUc-appear- 
ing  man  may  turn  out  to  be  the  slave  of  his 
own  private  myths,  habits,  and  emotional 
beliefs.  The  hardest-working  man  may  be 
too  busy  and  out-of-touch  with  the  issue  at 
hand,  or  too  weary  to  focus  firmly  on  it 
(I  saw  firsthand,  during  the  long  days  and 
nights  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  how  brutally 
physical  and  mental  fatigue  can  numb  the 
good  sense  as  well  as  the  senses  of  normally 
articulate  men.)  . 

■The  most   experienced  man  may  be   ex- 

P.*^^*'?''*^  °^^y  ^  '^^'^f*'  °'  »»»«  experience. 
P„Kf°  %***!?  ''°"*»'  °^y  ^  "^^  the  stern 
Ights  of  a  ship  which  illumine  only  the  track 

thoi^.,^"^"  "^^  '°°«*  articulate  au- 
thoritative man  may  only  be  making  bad 
advice  sound  good,  while  driving  into  sil- 
ence less  aggressive  or  more  cautious  advisers 
(Let  me  make  it  dear  that  my  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  the  President  has  not  made 
me  a  turncoat  to  the  distinguished  class  of 
Presidential  advisers.  On  the  contrary 
while  his  perspective  may  be  more  limited 
the  career  specialist,  the  Cabinet  Secretary' 
the  White  House  aid  or  any  other  adviser 
stlU  has  a  valuable  contribution  to  make- 
and  his  limited  perspective  is  a  danger  only 

L  ^,V^  *"*  *"<*  *^*  President  are  blind  to 
that  limitation.)  , 

AU  this  a  President  must  weigh  in  hearing 
his  advisers.  He  need  not  weigh  them 
equally.  For  toward  some,  he  will  have  more 
respect.  With  some,  he  will  communicate 
easier.  For  some,  he  will  have  more  affec- 
tion. 

President  Kennedy's  confidence  In  the  At- 
torney General,  for  example,  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  Issues,  is  based  not  on  fraternal  ties 
alone  but  on  long  years  of  observing  and 
testing  his  brother's  judgment  and  depend- 
ability. The  more  active  role  taken  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Goldberg— also  assumed  by 
his  successor  but  in  contrast  with  that  of 
his  predecessors— resulted  not  from  an  up- 
grading of  that  post  but  from  a  closer  re- 
lationship with  the  President. 

VI.  The  presidential  perspective 
But  advisers,  however  respected,  are  still 
advisers;  and  the  Constitutional  Convention 
after  long  debate  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent should,  in  effect,  be  required  to  accept 
the  views  of  his  executive  cotmcU.  Instead 
entrusted  the  final  power  of  decision  to  the 
one  man  with  the  most  comprehensive  per- 
spective—the President.  That  unique  per- 
spective is  the  third  and  final  Ingredient  to 
be  blended  in  this  mix. 

The  authors  of  the  Presidential  office 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  not  adopting 
the  British  Cabinet  system.  Hamilton 
thought  it  would  be  "a  clog  upon  a  Presi- 
dent's good  intentions  •  •  •  and  a  cloak 
to  conceal  his  faults."  Every  President,  to  be 
sure.  wlU  always  consult  with  hU  senior 
ofllclals  and  respect  their  views.    It  may  be 
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that   he   will    "rarely   faU  •  •  •  to    accept 
their  recommendations."  as  CooUdge  claimed 
in  his  case;  or  it  may  be  that  he  wiU  "make 
all   of  his   own   decisions,"  as  Ickes'  Diarv 
complained    about    Roosevelt.    The    Imnor 
tant  fact  is  that  the  choice  is  his. 
.      Overruling  His  Advisers 
It  is  not  a  choice  to  be  exercised  lightly 
In  choosing  between  conflicting  advice    the 
President  is  also  choosing  between  confliS- 
ing  advteers,  conferring  recognition  on  some 
while  rebuffing  others.    He  will,  consequentTy 
take  care  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  man  who  must  carry  out   the 

^^^^'^  **?  ***^***  °^  »  «"«  kibitzer. 
He  wlU  be  slow  to  overrule  a  Cabinet  officer 

lu?^  ^   '^^    °f    Pf«8"«e    have    been    com- 
mitted, not  only  to  ease  that  officer's  per- 

CTSTlbimy"^*  ''"*'  ^  maintain  his  utility  ^d 
He  will  also  go  far  to  accept  the  advice 

?i  h.-"^.  ^^°^   P"*'"*'   *°^8«   ^   helpful 
to  his  poUcy;   and  in  this  sense    decisions 
are  partially  made  whenever  S  Pr^TdSJ  ' 
selects  an  appointee  with  a  known  position 
and  reputation.    Indeed,  all  appointed  have 
both  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  which 
%  !!!^*°*,  """*  recognize  in  the  Interests 
of  good  relations.     President  Kennedy,  for 
example,  has.   on  more  than  one  occasion 
taken  pains  to  make  It  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Is  his  principal  adviser  in 
foreign    affairs,    thereby    building    up    the 
Tth^,^*'  enthusiasm,  and  the  cSmpJtenSS 
of  the  Department  of  State  while  backing 
up^the  Secretary's  own  authority  and  pres- 

Whenever    any    President    overrules    any 
Secretary  he  runs  the  risk  of  that  SecretarJ 
grumbling,  privately,  if  not  publicly,  to  the 
Congress  or  to  the  press  (or  to  his  diary) 
or  dragging  his  feet   on  implementation- 
or,  at  the  very  worst,  resigning  with  a  blast 
at  the  Pres  dent.     It  is  rare,  of  course,  tor 
any  appointee  leaving  office  to  have  more 
public  appeal  than  a  President  In  office.    The 
Jr^i^*^ '  ^?  expects  to  stir   up  with  his 
dramatic  resignation  and  published  exDos*a 

"u.  "^w  ^**'  *°  *  "''^  °'  other  evente^rw 
Which  the  President  continues  to  ride 

Nevertheless,  the  violent  resignation  of  al- 
^?-l-*"^  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of 
E^fense  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could 
cause  his  chief  considerable  trouble;  and 
other  appointees  could  cause  trouble  in  their 
OT^  circles.  Neustadt  reports  that  Truman 
did  not  want  his  position  on  a  steel  settle- 
ment undermined  by  a  public  protest  or 
^i£°*"°^  '"*™  Secretary  of  Commerce 
sawyer.     Rosenman  commented  that  Roose- 

Coii^i"w„n°\*"fK"*  Po"ticalIy  to  alienate 
Cordell  Hull  to  the  point  of  resignation 
^Sh  J?>,  '!^^>-»»«takenly.  It  tumS 
^ntr^*  *^*  ****"*  '^"^<*  he  placed  on  him 
Srt  *H  ^*K  '■««»ef°«>  from  the  Cabinet, 
fi^^;  *?°"K^  »o  resignations  were  even  po- 
^ff  1?^  involved,  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  responsible  officials  in  last  Octo- 
ber 8  Cuban  crlsu  "came  to  accept  the  course 

^^h"^*"7.***°'''"    P«»»<»ent    Kennedy    has 
said.  "•   .   .  made  It  much  easier  " 

(Even  HamUton.  the  first  champion  of  the 
strong   Presidency,  while  resUting  that   "J 

fJ^^i^'^^^^Jf  "***  **°"°'*  *°  confo^  to  the 
?w^.k'  o  *  "^*"»«ters. "  nevertheless  agreed 
that  the  Constitution  presumes  he  will  con- 
suit  them  •  .  .  it  must  be  hU  own  fault  if 
he  be  not  surrounded  by  men  who.  for  abUity 
and  integrity,  deserve  his  confid;nce.  Xnd 
»r  his  ministers  are  of  this  character    the 

bn«f'lS?')°' '''""  ^''  ^'^^'  "^  "•^•'y  •*° 

lucL^T*'  *'"°'^  ^"'^^  President  is  as  re- 
CJ^S-  kV  °y*f™J«  the  determined  opposi- 
t  on  of  hU  advisers  as  he  is  to  veto  an  ^of 

w  th  fhT"!;  .  =•  ™'"'  *°  »  *»«8ree.  not  only 
With  their  advice  but  with  their  consent 
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..,f*^«  ^  ^  *™*  °'^'y  ^  a  degree.  Con- 
sultation Is  not  Slavish  adherence;  and^n- 
sent  may  often  be  Induced.  For  only  one 
^nJ^,«^**1L°'"  "y****"  ^  President.  Only 
h?m  'V^**^*"  *"  ^*  burdens  of  responsll 
blllty.  Only  one  man,  with  his  running 
mate,  is  accouritable  to  all  the  people 
Advisers  may  delay  their  advice,  change 

But  .hlf '•*  'f'^  °""  "^^'•^l  alternations 
ShinJ^.*  ^°^^  *"**  responsibilities  are 
viS  <»if««nt  from  his.  Their  views  and 
Visions  Of  where  the   world  is  moving  are 

^Jl  f  r'*  '^'^^  ^^-  "No  matter  how 
KennlH*'*''*f:^"  ^""^  ^^^^■"  "  President 
m?,^?  fl^  n*"*  °"  television,  "the  President 
Sin  .  ^7"J  *=^°°^-  He  bears  the  bur- 
adWce."  a«>vlsers  may  move  on  to  new 

Jeffersoil,  Jackson.  Uncoln,  Theodore 
R<K«evelt.  Wilson.  Franklin  R^osevetS-an 
judged  to  be  "strong"  Presidents— declined 

^X.^ri''^"?'^'''''  "  *   votmrSTrd  2 
directors.       i  have  gathered  you  together  " 

^m«n'^     «'^    ^*»    ^^'^^^^^    regarmng    the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  "to  hear  what 

LSr*  r"'*'"  **°''°-     I  d°  not  wiS  your 

TZ^""  f  ^"'  ^^'^  °»**°  matter-that  I  ha?J 
determined  for  myself." 

Similarly,  Jackson  declared:   "I' have  ac- 
customed myself  to  receive  with  respect  t^e 
opinions  of  others,  but  always  take  toe  re 
sponsiblllty  Of  deciding  for  myself."  %,Z'. 

dore  Roosevelt  said: in  a  crisis ^I 

duty  Of  a  leader  Is  to  lead  aTd  not  to 'ta^J 

of  a  multitude  of  counselors."    And  Wilson 
summed  up  the  Presidential  perspective  S 

whRf  T  OK  n*^°°*  '*°°«'  "  an  individual 
What  I  shall  do."  he  said;   "I  must  choose 

turn  ^,'n*^  1  President,  ready  to  guard  at  e^ 
oi  wnat  I  have  to  do  for  the  people." 
Presidential  self  assertion 

est^'^^uff  i^*^jf  ""**  statement  Immod- 
mid^,^      M    President  cannot  afford   to  be 

JSSS  aU  toa?t  "'r  '*'"  ^^''^  ^*  «lts  S? 
Knows  aU  that  he  knows.     No  one  else  has 

toe  "^Z^  '**^.'  ^  *°*P»~  °'  t^  rStr^ 
lead  ^o^rff  f "^  country,  if  he  falls  to 
lead  no  one  leads.  "The  buck."  in  Tru- 
man's words,  "stops  here  "  "*    iru 

,.n  Jit*  ^^  *  ''^°^*  «"•  Textbooks  yet 
^,r.i*^°  "°**  schoolchUdren  yet  unboni 
WlU  hold  him  responsible  for  alf  that  S™ 
pens.     His  program,  his  power,  his  prestlM 

Sno.nJJf  affected  by  key  decisions.  His 
W  t^.  •  ^°'^^''r  distinguished  they  may 
be  In  their  own  right,  will  rise  or  fall  ash#^ 
rises  or  falls.  Even  his  White  HoSse^lJs 
Sve^K  ^  constantly.  canTot  fiS  JS' 
oeive  his  personal  stakes  and  isolation  And 
SLlTn  """'  °'  tinkering  with  toe  Presid^t 
machinery,  or  establishment  of  new^xe^ 
«ve  Offices,  can  give  anyone  else  hU  peS^. 

Consequently,  self-confidence  and  self-as- 
S.«  n-h"  "^f"  ^Portant  toan  mSis^y 
S^  ^S  h.."*'!^^  '**  President,  at  least  in 
part,  for  his  philosophy  and  his  Judgment 
S^t^  ~n|jclentious  conviction  of  wSt  ij 
rt^.  and  he  need  not  hesitate  to  apply 

l^f  K  "'^   """^^   "^^^   his   own  prloritS 
And  he  must  strive  always  to  preserve  toe 

Tn^StaVtSerr.'  '""  "^^  '°"«--^ 

ti«°of  ^^-  "»,"'*  K°«*  '»!«»  and  ppes- 
iSL*  ♦i^**  Z^'^  ^*^*  "^n  engaged  iS  ux 
effort  to  achieve  a  steel  wa<r«.  Z-fti^Jt^ 
which  would  make  any  prS^tn^'^S 
neces^ry  toen  such  a/increase  I^n'Si 
immediately  after  that  settlement  is  reached 

might  otoerwise  have  been  nec^ryT 
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Of  ^^°?^,*'  °^y  **"  ^^"^  **^at  devaluation 
of  toe   dollar  would  be   toe   quickest  and 

aSd^^M*  «""*'"  *°  """^  balance  Of  i^^to 
^i.?if  .^  ?^*^***  ^"'  "  cWrfcus- 
todlan  of  toe  national  honor— mindful  of  toe 
effect  such  a  move  would  have  on  our  int«- 
natlonal  role  and  prestige,  and  on  toe  con- 
fidence   of    otoer    nations    for   decades    to 

^"^tr  '^  P"'*'"  *°  '^^^P  a**y  at  toe  deficit 
by  slower,  more  painful  metoods 

<.r>t^^^^'  **'  ^^^  Congress  or  the  press  can 
achieve  some  measure  of  fame  by  reporting 

rt^n^-  o  ",*  ^^'^^  *'  °°*  «°o"«h  for  a  Resi- 
dent Refugee  reporte  of  offensive  Soviet 
missiles  installed  on  the  island  of  Cuba   fS 

s^JTrnf^JT'^""^  '°'  ''*"  °^«'-  a  year  before 
such  missiles  were  actuaUy  brought  in.  bch 
report  was  methodically  checked  out  by  in- 
telligence autoorltles;  and  so  long  as  their 
findings  were  negative  no  PresideSfc-what- 
nltv  ^f  hf  ^J^  «aying-could  stake  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office  and  the  security  of  toe  Na- 
tion on  unfounded  rumors  and  exaggeration 
And  once  such  a  threat  was  foundto  eSst 
it  was  preferable  to  adopt  a  course  which  as 
President  Kennedy  has  descrtbedTt.^SS^i^ 
advantage  of  permitting  other  steps  if  this 
one  was  unsuccessful." 

A  President  who  asserte  the  Presidential 
perepectlve  and  disturbs  the  status  quo  wUl 
alvTays  engender  criticism.    As  a  result  of  Ms 

his  staff,  iri  many  problems  at  early  stagL. 

he  Is  accused,  In  effect,  of  Presidential  Inte?- 

erence  wlto  toe  executive  branch  (which  is 

uv/L  .*  '!?"'*  "*'  **'•  ^"^'^K  the  inltia- 
il?ni^  t.  '^°"''1«»  ^orld  and  on  a  clutteied 
of  h.     •  m  *'  f  ""**^  °'  adjusting  the  powers 

this  also  is  true).  And.  finally,  as  a  result 
kfnd«  Pi^'^^'^f/^*  P'-eatlge  of  his  office  in  all 
kinds  of  matters  affecting  the  public  good. 

?.Jt.  T'r**   °^  ^^""^  unto  himself   toe 

iXL^nss^toVaTiisss:."''  '""^  '^^"^-^ 

For  Woodrow  Wilson  summed  up  the  Presl- 
dents  role  beret  at  Columbia:  "No  one  else 
represents  the  people  as  a  whole.  His  is 
the  only  voice  in  national  affairs  •  •  •  ren- 
p4!?H*^"7t*  *  *  Of  toe  Whole  people."  ^d 
di^S    H*  ^""T^y-  ''^hen  a  Senator  and  can- 

fll  t?;  n!fi""*^-."^P°°  ^^  alone  converge 
all  the  needs  and  asph^tions  of  ail  parted 
the  country,  all  departments  of  toe  Gcwrn- 
ment,  all  nations  of  toe  world  "  "*''*™- 
In  closing,  therefore.  l  can  only  offer  a 
conclusion  which  aU  of  us  already  knew 
that  the  only  way  to  assure  good  Presidential 

hf»  ?;  ,  ^  *°  °^^^''«  aU  these  ingredienU 
?«mt^K?  ^'^.  ?^°<»ard.  his  valueTand  vT: 
i^,.?;,  w.l""*^*'*"  *"*»  °""°ok  Will  make  the 
S^  iU."*?""*".^      -*  «^*  **«clsion  defied 

^  J,  7t*  "'T""*"""**  *°<»  «<*«»»  the  sum 
of  all  ite  parts.  A  great  President  is  not  t^ 
product  Of  his  staff  but  toe  mas^r^of  Z 

of^*'i«'""^*-^°°''  ^^^"^  ^  «J«t  the  advice 
Of  his  experte  and  when  to  back  uo  a  Sec- 

SSjut  w'ain""'  ^  *^^  ^  '»°  a  :SnlSL 
without   waiting  for  one.     He  must  be  at 

He"m.J^  public  opinion  but  not^und^y  it 
weUiTL  "^  "*•  llmltetiom.  of  hu  offlcJ  is 

iT. JJ^^T  K  f°:r*"-  ^  ""•*  "»P>  »n  Wash- 
ington—but he  must  also  rule 

That  U  toe  kind  of  Presidency  in  which 
I  beUeve;  that  is  toe  kind  of  Prertdent  li^. 
Heve  we  now  have;  and  toat  Is  the  klnd^ 
President  I  believe  we  must  always  ^ 
rt.«f^*  *^*  leaders  of  autocracy,  toe  Presi- 
dent of  our  democracy  must  coiumd^«. 
powerful  pressures  of  pub^S  ^SSS^  5S 
co-equal  branches  of  toe  GoveSmSi  ^ 
wito  a  free  and  critical  press  H*rM»rn^ -i 
l^te  re«>urce..  or  ignoSTSdiJ:,^^: 
ride  departmente  m   whatever  ms^T?. 
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wishes.    His 
Utcs.  his 
critics  canno ; 
But  oTcr 


total  twlan 


wlU.  I  beUefe. 
True,  s 

lute  commaiid 
lute  compula  on 
not  conunan 1 


l3r 


hunian 


compel  new 
may  sulBoe 
chinery,  but 
ftsloni  at 

Far  great 
man  affairs 
posed  to 
ently 

thoee  whose 
The  Toluntar 
laaitlmately 
fovmltyof 
can  be  no 
ress  without 
rs^wnslblllty 

Whatevi 
House,  these 
In  our 
ago  In  our 
•flfU  but  the 
differences  of 
Lord." 


Olles  cannot  be  treated  as  satel- 
»kae  cannot  be  eooeealed.  his 
be  silenced. 

h»  long  haul.  democraUc  de- 
ter all  Its  faults  and  faUurea. 
producs  superior  decisions, 
leader  can  exercise  abeo- 
OTer  his  advisers  and  abeo- 
OYtT  Ideology.    But  he  can- 
good  sdTloe  and  he  cannot 
(deas.     Suppression  and  terror 
the  efficient  control  of  ma- 
they  cannot  Improve  the  de- 


fend lasting  decisions   In   hu- 
only  be  made  by  those  ex- 
value  Judgments.    Conslst- 
di  dslons  can  only  be  made  by 
ipadom  Is  constantly  chaUenged. 
unity  of  ftee  men  and  nations 
solid  than  the  forced  unl- 
>n.    In  the  long  run,  there 
without  dissent,  no  prog- 
Uverslty,  no  greatness  without 


le]  reasioi 
wl  dom 


isrty 


.  or  person  Is  In  the  White 

basic  truths  will  prevail.    For 

p<^tl4al  system,  as  we  learned  long 

'there  are  diversities  of 

same  Spirit.     And  there  are 

administration,  but  the  same 


re  Iglon, 
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The  PREEPDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
«  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing buslneas  Is  closed. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  now  pending  is  HJl.  6755,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate  and 
of  certain  excise  tax  rates. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  siiggested 
that,  when  excise  tax  reductions  were  ap- 
propriate, it  would  be  desirable  to  review 
all  excise  taxes  rather  than  to  auto- 
matically select  for  reduction  those  ex- 
cise taxes  which  were  increased  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  conflict,  or  which 
have  been  added  to  the  Ust  of  excises  ex- 
tended on  a  year-by-year  basis  since 
that  time. 

Under  existing  law,  the  corporate 
normal  tax  rate  will  be  reduced  from  30 
percent  to  25  percent  on  July  1,  1963 — 
or  on  Monday  of  next  week — and  the 
combined  normal  tax  and  surtax  rate 
will  be  reduced  from  52  percent  to  30 
percent. 

The  excise  tax  rates  on  distilled  spirits, 
wines,  beer,  cigarettes,  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, and  auto  parts  and  accessories 
will  also  be  reduced  on  July  1,  and  the 
taxes  on  general  telephone  service  and  on 


transportation  of  persons  by  air  will  be 
repealed  on  that  date,  unless  action  is 
taken  to  continue  all  these  taxes  at  their 
present  rates.  If  these  reductions  are 
allowed  to  take  effect,  the  result  will  be 
a  loss  of  revenue  in  fiscal  1964  of  almost 
$3  billion.  The  President's  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  showed  a  deficit  of 
$11.9  billion,  under  the  assimiption  that 
these  taxes  would  be  extended,  so  if  this 
bill  is  not  enacted,  the  anticipated  deficit 
would  be  increased  by  about  $3  billion. 
The  receipts  in  fiscal  1964  will  not  refiect 
a  full  year's  coUecUons  at  the  lower  rates 
because  of  lags  in  some  of  the  excise  tax 
collections  and  because  the  reduction  in 
the  corporate  tax  rate  will  be  effective 
for  only  half  of  the  calendar  year  1963 
The  full-year  effect  of  the  scheduled  re- 
ductions would  be  more  than  $4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbc(»o  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  showing 
the  present  rates  extended  under  the  bill 
and  the  rates,  which  under  present  law, 
would  be  effective  July  1, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as 
follows: 


Tablk  1. — Tax  rates  affected  by  bill 


OF  CORPORATE  NOR- 
RATE  and  EXCISE  TAX 


KXTEN8IOI 
MALTA2 
RATES 

Mr.  MANitFlELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimcus  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished buainei  s  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  tti  t  pending  business. 

The     PREJamiNO     OFFICER.     The 


y 


MU  will  be  s  ated  by  titie  for  the  infor- 
mation of  th  i  Senate. 

The  Chxkt  Cuix.  A  bill  (HJl.  6755) 
to  provide  a  1  -year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing corporat!  normal  tax  rate  and  of 
certain  exds  s  t^'r  rates. 

The  PRB5  DDfQ  OFFICER.  Is  thoe 
obJectioD  to  he  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montax  a? 

There  bein  i  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  sonalderation  of  the  bill. 

The  PREODINO  OFFICER.  The 
bUI  is  open  U  •  amendment. 

Mr.  CARU  ON  obtained  the  floor. 

Ut.UASSIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  j  ield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor,  so  hat  I  may  suggest  the  ab- 
Bence  of  a  qi  orum? 

Mr.  CARLE  ON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAN&  FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  su  rgestion. 

The  PRE  dDING  OFFICER.  The 
de^  will  cal  the  roll. 

The  Chief  <  Herk  proceeded  to  call  the 
xtdL 

Mr.  DIRKE  EN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
rnianimcms  onsent  that  farther  pro- 
ceedings Qnd<  r  the  quorum  can  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PREBI  UNO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecttoD.  it  is  so  ordered. 

>*f;  ,£ARL  iON.      Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  t  le  Finance  Committee  (Mr 
Bras]  of  Vlr«  inia  and  reserve  my  place 
to  follow  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 


Corporation."!...,. 

Eiclses: 

Liquor  tazet: 

Distilled  qjirits. 

Beer 

Wtae:  

Containing  ten  than  14  percent  alcohol.. 

Cootaininc  M  to  21  percent  alcohoL 

CootaininK  21  to  24  percent  alcohol..  „ 
Containinc  more  than  24  percent  alcoboL 
Bparklinf  wines,  Uquenrs,  etc.: 
Champagne  or  sparkling  wine 

Llqneors,  cordials,  etc 

ArtifldallT  carbonated  wine.    . 

Tobacco  tans:  Cigarettes 

Manutecturers  excise  taxes: 

Passenger  cars 

Auto  paru  and  accessories 

Miscellaneoas  taxes: 

General  (local)  telephone.  .  . 
Transportation  of  persons  by  air 


Unit  of  Ux 


Present  rates' 

extended 
under  the  bill 


Normal  tax  net  income. 


Per  proof  gaDoo. 
Per  twrreL 


Per  wine  gaDoo. 

do 

....do 

-...do 


do.... 

do 

do.... 

Per  1,000. 


Manufacturers'  sale  prfcse... 
do 


30  percent. 


tio.m. 


17  cents. 
67  cents. 

e.26 

$10.90... 


Rates  which 
under  present 
law  would 
be  effective 
July  1, 1983 


13.40. 
$1.«2. 
«2.«. 
t4 


Amount  charged. 
Amount  paid 


10  percent 

8  percent 


10  percent. 
6  percent.. 


25  percent. 


15  cents. 
60  cents. 
$2. 
t». 

$3. 

$1.00. 
$2. 
$S.50. 

7  percent. 
6  percent. 

0. 
0. 


Mr.  BYRD  Of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  a  budg- 
et deficit  estimated  by  the  President  as 
practically  $12  billion,  we  cannot  Justify 
a  fm^er  increase  in  the  deficit  from  the 
tax  reductions  indicated  in  the  preceding 
table. 

The  committee  has  reported  this  ex- 
tension bill  without  any  amendments, 
and  I  urge  that  the  bill  be  enacted  with- 
out amendment.  If  there  should  be  a  de- 
lay in  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
these  tax  rates  would  automatically  drop 
on  July  1,  and  in  the  excise  tax  area, 
this  would  mean  a  loss  of  revenue  which 
could  not  be  recouped. 

The  rate  extensions  contained  in  this 
bill  conform  with  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  committee  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  stated : 

Because  preeent  law  prorldes  for  an  auto- 
matic change  In  the  corporate  tax  rate  as 
of  July  1,  it  U  necessary  to  look  ahead  and 
make  some  interim  provisions  to  prevent  this 


change  imtil  Congress  has  time  to  act  upon 
the  President's  proposal  as  to  corporate  tax 
rates.  I  believe  the  simplest  way  of  taking 
care  of  this  situation  Is  to  amend  existing 
law  merely  to  postpone  the  scheduled  reduc- 
tion for  another  year. 

With  respect  to  the  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
stated  : 

The  automatic  excise  tax  reductions  are 
particularly  Inconsistent  with  the  decUlon 
of  the  President  that  tax  revision  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth  and  increase  taxpayer 
equity  first  requires  removal  of  the  strong 
check  on  initiative  and  Investment  In  pres- 
ent Income  tax  rates.  This  conclusion  as 
to  the  effect  of  our  Income  taxes  does  not 
Imply  that  changes  in  excises  might  not  be 
desirable  at  a  later  date,  but  merely  that  they 
have  less  urgency  than  Income  tax  revisions 
at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Ricmo  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  showing  the  estimated 
revenue  effects. 
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as  fo^w^:""^"  '^^  *^'^^"°°'  "^^  **bl-  ™  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Rkcohi,. 
T.iBLE  2.—EMim(Ua  of  the  tlaj  o/ Ihe  Joint  Com 


u,crca.,e  ,n  mr„«  r„W,,-„,V™«>x^™iin---^"^Se°"  c::;^^?;rSlr"''°"''-^"' 


tax  rates 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Effect  on  net  budget  receipts,  fiscal  year 


Cyriwratc  income  tax 

.■Mcohol: 

DWUkJ  .spirits 
Heer 

wiiies II":::::;: 

Total  alcohol  taxes 
Tobacco:  Cigarettes  (small) 


Increase  in 
revenue, 
full  year 


Mamifacturcrs  excise  taxes- 
Pa.'iscnpor  automobiles! 
Parts  and  accessories  for  auloniobite 

Total  manufacturers  excise  taxes 

Miscellaneous  excise  taxes: 
General  telephone  service 
Transportation  of  persons  by  air 

Total  miscellaneous  excise  taxes 

Total  excise  taxes 

Total  effect  of  bill 


excise 
comma- 
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If  revenues  continue  to  increase  at  the 
same  rate,  they  will  exceed  $1  billion  in 
1965  and  $1 M,  bUlion  in  1971. 

It  is  my  hope  that  next  year  when  we 
agam  consider  the  extension  of 
taxes,  that  we  may  repeal  the 
nlcations  excise  tax. 

Every  month  when  they  receive  their 
telephone  bill.  40  million  of  our  citizens 
w-e  reminded  that  they  owe  the  Federal 
Govei-nment  a  10-percent  excise  tax  for 
this  essential  service.  This  burdensome 
tax  amounte  to  approximately  $500  mil- 

i?i?n^r*^*  If  our  citizens  had  this 
1500  mmion  to  spend  as  they  wished,  it 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
economy. 

AnnuaUy  the  tax  coUecUons  from  this 
communicaUons  excise  tax  have  been  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate,  and  if  no  pro- 
vision is  made  to  reduce  the  rate  of  taxa- 
•  ?A«?®  revenue  will  exceed  $1  biUion 
m  1965  and  $1  ^  billion  in  1971. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  that  we  con- 
sider a  reduction  of  the  communications 
excise  tax  at  a  rate  of  one-half  of  a  per- 
cent per  year  for  10  years.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  proposal  would  retain  the  tax 
collections  at  the  present  rate  instead  of 
practically  doubling  them  by  1971  The 
proposal  should  have  serious  considera- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
submit  as  a  part  of  this  statement  a  table 
showing  the  proposed  effect  of  this 
amendmoit.  ^^ 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed 

As  JtUlftmrc •  ' 


as  follows: 


Ton 

telegrara, 
etc.,  servioes 


$212,468 
222,449 
244.261 
266,143 
200,102 
2«1,102 
318,476 
319,404 


General 

(local) 

telegram 

servioes 


Subtotal 


$290,198 
316,090 
347.024 
370,810 
396,023 
420,242 
483,406 
489,166 


$502,656 
688.130 
MI,  275 
626,963 
667,215 
717,344 
801.863 
808,559 


dis^^^^^  So^  ^  IS'L^SSrSlf  r?^  »-"  '^- 

tion  3  of  the  pendii^^bm  deals  with^^  JS^Lil*.?  J?'"^^^^*^^  ^^'^'  »<^  *« 

extension  of  certata  excS?  tax  raSf  ST  S*®  °'  "'*'?  V^  '  P*"^"*  annuaUy. 

Which  include  a  tax  orm^tor%"eWcS:  Soo^SilSST"'  ''"''  ^'  approximately 

a  tax  on  general  telephone  service,  a  t«^  nuuion. 

on  Uie  transportation  of  persons  by  air;  '       r  j     ,  « 

also  on  distilled  spirits,  perfumes  con-  '^*''^**'  Government  c4>Ueclions— Communications  excise  tax 

^^  SSnTM^Sj.  .'SnS'wSS  ACT«.  COMMrx,C.T.O.VS  EXC.se  T.X  COLLECT,O.SS 

and  beer,  and  cigarettes.  _^^^^                                             H"  thousands! 

Thrae  taxes,  of  course,  have  been  ex-    '         '' ' 

tended  from  time  to  time.    However  it 

hadbeenmyhopethatatthtesSJonof  •                   '^'"*'^ 
congress  the  communicaUons  excise  tax 

would  be  removed. 

Unfortunately    our    fiscal    situation,     12» 

wlUi  an  increasing  deficit  on  June  30     Iw 

is  such  that  the  committee  felt  we  were     i»M---"""ir"II 

in  no  position  to  reduce  any  of  tiie  exist-     iS» ""- 

ing  excise  taxes.  iSi* 

There  are  approximately  40  milUon    '"^ "--"""Ii::"::: 

,  %-£°®  ***®"  "^^^^  average  excise  tax 

to  1962  was  $18.12  per  customer.    WhS 

cjSScatiiS^xci^^LIS'S^ural^  "'"^^^"'^'^'  communicatioxs  excibe  tax  collectioks-okxebal  (Loc.l)  toli 

civilian  use  of  an  essenUal^n^^!    telegram,  etc.,  services  only  <w>cal).  toll. 

ing  World  War  n.  no  one  contemplated 
tile  continued  existence  of  this  tax  18 
years  later.    Except  for  the  reduction  in 


wire 

mlleace, 

etc.,  servioes 


$17,798 
19,004 
21.  OM 
23,233 
23,221 
20, 963 
26,419 
25,300 


Total 


$620,449 
667,233 
613.200 
650.186 
6001436 
738.  W7 
827,302 
833,919 


1954  every  effort  since  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1945  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
communication  excise  tax  has  faUed  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  need  of  revenue  by 
the  Federal  Government  This  has  been 
a  period  during  which  the  national  debt 
has  risen  over  $40  bUUon  and  has  seen 
only  6  years  in  which  there  has  been 
a  favorable  balance  between  Government 
receipts  and  expenditures.  At  the  pres- 
ent tune  the  prospect  of  an  Improved 
Federal  fiscal  situation  is  not  apparent 
In  1954— when  the  tax  was  25  percent 
on  toU  and  15  percent  on  local  telephone 
service— the  revenue  from  the  communi- 
cation tax  was  approximately  $770  mil- 


Fiscal  tmt 


1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1068.. 
1909. 
1070. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973.. 


ToU  tele- 

Eraan.  etc., 

services 


Gen<Tal 

(looal) 

tele«rara 

Services 


Total 


$381,060 
404.867 
429.169 
464.000 
482,204 
511,136 
641.804 
574,312 
608,  ni 
646,297 
684,016 


$625,000 
666,425 
608,063 
656,863 

700.364 
760,743 
819.330 
882.408 
950.363 
1,023.530 
1,102,342 


AsRunini;  rate  redorflon 
effective  July  I,  iwa 


Redact  kn  of  I 
Hperoentace 
point  each 
year 


$006,  •« 
970,202 
1,038,122 
L 110. 762 
1.188,&S8 
1.271,870 
l.K!,134 
1.46«,7a0 
1.550.1M 
1.668.827 
1,786,367 


$006,950 
021,778 
984.311 
044. 14S 
050,046 
96^909 
062,704 
046^064 
935.473 
M7.8SB 
890,181 


Reduetloaof 

1  peroenUiK 

po*Bt  every 

other  year 


W^'^^&l^^^t.S^^^^^-. 


$906.  ftV) 
87X.263 
984,310 
808.001 
050.836 
890.307 
90X779 
874,023 
986,464 
834.403 
888,166 


mi] 
olatioh 


nflert  repeal  of  tax  c 

107$.iiKfaiEive.arean  ettrap- 


iMdt.ion  oi  ine  averaiH>  annual  erowth  eTiv>H<>n<v<wi  .«.™*»I^T!:        .  ^^  >"•"  iwn  w  iy7«.iiKlUEtve.arean  ettrai>- 
teleram.  etc.;  7.7  ^nt  fcr  «Kl  (ffi'XhoJj^S^.  '^"^  '*"  ^  "^  *«*^^  <»  piwrt  telX 
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Mr.OOTT>N.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Seimtor  ylek  ? 

Mr.  CARL  K>N.  I  mm  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senat^  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  con  ON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  jrlelding  o  me  to  make  an  observa- 
tion. 

POr  a  long  time  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire—  and  I  am  sure  other  Sena- 
tors— ^has  been  receiving  many  urgent 
pleas  from  <  Mistltuents  asking  for  tax 
relief  for  thi  small  income  taxpayer  in 
the  form  of  I  icreasing  the  exemption  on 
personal  inco  me  taxes.   Each  time  some- 
one approac:  les  me  on  that  subject.  I 
call  his  atter  tlwi  to  the  fact  that,  while 
it  would  kwl  very  fine  for  Congress  to 
redooe  the  buden  for  the  low  income 
taxsmytr  by  i  icreasing  the  exemption  by 
$100  «•  $200,  it  would  mean  only  a  few 
cents  a  wert   to  the  average  taxpayer. 
•nd  that,  ac  ually.  the  working  people, 
the  people  w  th  limited  income,  as  well 
as  the  rest  o  r  us.  are  paying  in  excise 
taxes,  most  o  '  which  were  imposed  as  a 
^w  ^**  tor   he  purpose  of  restricting 
and  restrain!  ig  commerce,  much  more 
than  they  ha  re  to  pay  in  direct  income 
taxes. 

Bach  year  we  must  continue  these 
taxes.  Of  CO  irse  I  do  not  want  to  end 
the  excise  taces  on  liquor,  wine,  ciga- 
rettes and  otl  er  tobacco  products  at  this 
time,  but  I  d  ilike  very  much  a  general 
extension  of  the  excise  taxes,  and  if 
there  is  a  yea  and-nay  vote.  I  shall  vote 
•gainst  such  i  n  extension. 

We  are  tall  ing  about  tax  reducUons. 
and  the  Presic  ent  has  been  talking  about 
tax  reductions,  and  has  suggested  tax 
reducUons  to  Congress.    I  beUeve  this  is 
a  place  where  a  tax  reduction  could  be 
helpful  to  th;  woiidng  people  of  this 
country.    The;  r  should  not  have  to  pay  a 
tax  on  many  of  these  items,  although 
they  are  not    ocluded  in  the  bill  before 
us  today.    I  n  fer  to  the  fact  that  every 
time  a  person  buys  a  washing  machine 
and  every  timi  i  he  buys  an  electric  light 
bulb,  which  ii  hardly  a  luxury,  every 
time  a  person  travels  somewhere— and 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
travel— every   ime  he  makes  a  telephone 
call,  and  ever '  time  he  buys  a  phono- 
graph record,  i  television  set.  or  a  radio 
set.  the  FedeiU  Government  is  taking 
funds  from  hii  i  in  taxes. 

I  believe  tha ,  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try have  a  rig  It  to  buy  a  little  costume 
jewelry,  and  t  lat  they  should  not  have 
to  pay  a  tax  e  ery  time  they  buy  them- 
soves  a  trinlet,  or  s(»ne  cosmetics. 
These  things  ai  e  a  part  of  American  life 
To  coUect  such  a  tax  is  to  reach  into  the 
pockets  of  the  axpayers  surreptitiously. 
I  do  not  like  to  rote  these  extensions,  and 
do  not  intend  to  do  so.  if  there  is  an 
opportuni^  to  vote  against  them. 

The  America  a  pe<q>le  do  not  generally 
rewlze  that  mch  taxes  are  being  col- 
lected. I  dislik  e  very  much  these  excise 
taxes.    Tliey  tre  hidden  taxes.    If  we 

!??  y'J^l^.^ '  '*"*'•  **^  *s  ^^<^  we 
can  stert.  with  jxcise  taxes  such  as  those 
I  have  mention!  >d. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  becajse  I  may  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  lay  later,  that  if  amend- 
misnts  are  ofTeied  to  reduce  the  tax  on 
telephone  coou  lunications  and  on  some 
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of  the  other  items  I  have  mentioned, 
which  are  actually  necessities  of  life.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  and  that 
if  there  is  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
bill,  I  shall  vote  against  it,  even  though 
I  dislike  voting  against  such  relief  at  this 
time  and  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
tax  on  some  luxury  Items  such  as  liquor 
wine,  and  tobacco. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  sentiments  that  have  been  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  i  think  it 
was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  during 
the  discussions,  that  the  membership  of 
the  committee  would  have  liked  very 
much  to  reduce  some  of  the  taxes  that 
we  are  being  extended  for  another  year 
in  the  bill. 

I  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  other  items  that  he  men- 
tioned, including  costume  jewelry,  cos- 
metics, leather  goods,  including  hand- 
bags, and  certain  other  items.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  excise 
taxes  on  those  items. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
it  is  pleasing  to  me  that  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  for  the  most  part  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  who  have  preceded  me.  namely, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  fMr. 
Carlson]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  { Mr.  Cottom  1 .  Because 
of  their  statements.  I  feel  reinforced  in 
my  position  concerning  certain  of  the 
excise  taxes. 

Truly,  Americans  should  resent  paying 
each  month  a  10-percent  excise  tax  as 
telephone  users.  In  1941  while  I  was 
serving  in  the  House  as  a  Representative 
at  Large  from  Ohio,  this  tax  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  as  a  wartime  measure 
to  raise  additional  revenue  to  meet  the 
threat  of  aggression  from  Adolf  Hitler's 
Germany. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the 
excise  or  sales  tax  which  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  persons  who  make  telephone 
calls.  Telephone  service  today  is  cer- 
tainly a  household  as  weU  as  a  busi- 
ness necessity.  It  cannot  reasonably  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  liquor 
beer,  wine,  cigarettes  and  other  prod- 
ucts on  which  excise  taxes  have  been 
imposed. 

Excise  taxes  on  necessities,  including 
telephone  calls,  are  discriminatory  taxes 
They   were   imposed   on   the   American 
people  at  the  same  time  that  taxes  on 
luxury  items,  such  as  nightclub  enter- 
tainment, jewelry,  expensive  furs,  and 
liquor,  were  imposed.    In  this  grim  period 
of  international  anarchy,  when  we  need 
tax  money  from  the  people  to  pay  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  Government  in 
a  troubled  world.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the   imposiUon   of   texes   on   nightclub 
entertainment,  expensive  jewelry,  furs, 
and  liquor.    However.  I  assert  that  tax- 
ing telephone  users  in  the  homes,  fac- 
tories, and  offices  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  taxing  such  luxury  items.    Further- 
more, admittedly,  telephone  service  is  a 
public  utility  service.    Do  other  public 
utilities— water,   electricity,   and   gas- 
suffer  by  the  imposition  of  such  a  dis- 


criminatory tax?  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
telephone  is  the  only  household  utility 
subject  to  a  Federal  excise  tax. 

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  a  large 
and  fine  corporation  in  the  State  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  and  other  tele- 
phone companies  throughout  the  United 
States,  are  not  in  reahty  the  actual  suf- 
ferers from  the  imposition  of  this  dis- 
criminatory excise  tax.  The  siifferers 
are  the  persons  who  use  telephones  in 
their  homes  and  places  of  business  and 
employment.  This  sort  of  sales  tax,  or 
excise  tax,  violates  every  sound  principle 
of  just  taxation.  .It  is  regressive.  It 
burdens  most  those  who  have  the  least. 
It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  just  taxation  that  taxes  should 
be  levied  by  our  Government  upon  the 
people  based  upon  their  ability  to  pay. 

If.  as  some  say,  taxes  should  be  levied 
where  there  would  be  the  least  squawk- 
ing, taxes  certainly  should  not  be  levied 
on  telephone  users.    The  excise  tax  on 
telephone   users  plucks   a   great   many 
feathers,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  great  deal  of  squawking  on  the  part 
of  those  who  pay  the  tax.    I  am  raising 
my  voice  today  against  this  tax,  along 
with  the  voices  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas   [Mr.  Carlson]   and 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    New 
Hampshire     [Mr.     Cotton  J.       if     an 
amendment  should  be  offered  later  to- 
day to  strike  out  this  regressive,  unfair 
tax  on  telephone  users.  I  shall  support  it 
If  there  should  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  question  of  continuing  such  a  tax 
I  shaU  be  recorded  as  vothig  "nay"  on 
that  roUcall.    If  there  should  be  a  voice 
vote,   my   voice   will   speak   out   loudly 
■'nay  as  a  vote  against  this  tax. 

Originally,  the  10-percent  telephone 
tax  was  imposed  not  only  to  raise  reve- 
nue, but  also  to  discourage  telephone 
use  at  a  time  when  metals  and  other  war 
materials  were  scarce,  and  also  because  . 
of  the  desire  to  discourage  long  distance  • 
and  other  telephone  calls,  so  as  to  keep 
the  lines  free  for  emergency  calls. 

Today.  18  years  after  World  War  II 
this  tax  is  stlU  on  the  statute  books' 
Year  after  year  the  Congress  continues  it 
for  1  more  year.  We  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  extending  the  tax  for  1  more 
year,  apparently  holding  out  what  has 
become  a  false  promise  to  the  taxpayers 
the  people  of  the  country,  that  each  year 
will  be  the  last  year  of  such  a  tax. 

Another  excise  tax.  the  5-percent  tax 
on  air  transportation  is  only  half  as 
abominable  as  the  telephone  excise  tax 
The  reason  is  that  it  is  a  5-percent  in- 
stead of  a  10-percent  tax.  Travel  by 
air  is  no  longer  a  luxury;  in  most  in- 
stances it  is  a  necessity.  In  the  State  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bahtlett],  the  Presiding 
Officer,  travel  by  air  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. It  is  the  only  way  to  travel  between 
some  of  the  cities.  Yet  everyone  so 
traveling  must  pay  a  5-percent  excise 
tax. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  make  train 
connections  between  Washington.  D.C.. 
and  any  city  to  the  west  or  south  or 
north,  is  well  aware  of  this  fact.  One 
night  2  years  ago— I  shaU  never  do  it 
again — in  a  moment  of  weakness.  I  be- 
came  a  passenger   on   a  Pennsylvania 


Railroad  train  operating  from  New  York 
City  to  Washington.  D.C.  It  was  an  old 
train  consisting  of  numerous,  crowded 
poorly  ventilated,  dirty  coaches     There 

T^^^.  ^'"1"*  ^''^  ^  "»e  train,  although 
•        the  226-mile  trip  lasted  for  over  4  houre 
There  was  not  even  a  snack  bar     The 
passengers  were  crowded  Into  that  fllthv 
trahi  for  the  4-hour  trip  from  New  York 

whi^^hi"f  ^"'  *^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^  aisles 
whUe  the  train  swayed  on  its  long  run. 
It  was  a  bad  experience. 

War  n  l'h!;?Vi"  ^^^'  'o"owing  World 
fu  i  "^  ^^  experience  of  traveline 
on  the  Rapido.  which  operates  StweS 
Naples  and  Rome.  It  is  a  beautif^  SS 
and  operates  exceedingly  fast,  making 
Uus  more  than  400-mile  trip  in  6  houS 
The  fares  charged  passengers  are  at  a 
SltSl'^1^'*''^  ^^^'^  ^  tra?e7ral? 
Deautlful  coaches  are  provided  every 
service  and  comfort.    The  traS  iS 

ttae       """"^  "^'"^  *^  *^  destination  on 

trin  J^Ji^M**  *°^^:  after  my  harrowing 
S^^ft  aT  S*y  7°^*^  ^  Washington  on 
that  dilapidated,  dirty  train,  that  our 
Government  would  do  well  to  ask  tol 
itaUan  Government  to  send  the  equiva! 
lent  of  a  Peace  Corps  from  Italy  to  the 
United  States  to  teU  the  railroad  pre£! 
dents  of  this  land  how  they  shoSd  Ve^\y 
operate  passenger  trains.  ^ 

r.}L!^^^  ^^*'  "*®y  pay  no  attenuon  to 
msengers,  but  are  hiterested  only  to 

making  money  by  handling  freight     The 
attitude  of  "the  public  bi  daiSned  '^ 

Vanderbilt.  is  apparently  taken  today  by 

In  great  part  due  to  this  deplorable 
situation,  since  the  end  of  Worid  War  n 
travel  by  air  has  become  virtSaUy  a  n^-' 
essary  feature  of  our  society  iid  wr 
gonomy:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  S  un' 
rair  to  impose  an  excise  tax  on  thi^ 

^"SX  ""  "1!/^^  "^^^  AlSeriSns^'ta 
our  highly  mobile  society 

sn^T^^J^'  ^^''  ***^^«  expressed  at 
some  length  my  views  in  regard  to  what 

soS^o"'  ***  ^  ^^"^  ^^^  ur5al?and  2J. 
sound  excise  taxes-namely,  the  excise 

S?eS^  twn  17^  emphasize  my  point  that 
e^iSfnat:S.  "''""^""^    ^'^^^   «^<>"^^   »>« 

se^o'r  ^l^^l^'  ^  ^^^  distinguished 
saS  i^nm^V"'"'  '^^^  Hampshire  has 
said,  income  taxes  are  too  high.  We 
hope  later  in  the  session  to  reduce  them 

mmH?.  Tf'TKf  "^^^  ^^""^  ^^  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year  we  shall  have  re- 
duced quite  substanUally  the  Income 
taxes  against  both  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

I  also  hope  that  at  the  same  time  we 
shall  reduce  governmental  expenditures 
and  shall  eliminate  duplication  and 
waste  In  the  Defense  Department  and  In 
all  otJier  branches  of  the  Government 
It  Is  true  that  vast  expenditures  in  the 
Defense  Department  are  necessary,  but 
there  Is  no  justlflcaUon  for  the  spectacle 
whlc^  confronts  us  when  the  Army  bids 
against  the  Navy  and  when  the  Navy 
bids  against  the  Air  R)rce.  This  poor- 
management  and  overbuying  results  In 
much  duplication  and  waste.    We  also 
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need  tax  reform.  If,  perhaps  we  do  not 
^SP"f,  "  today,  one  later  reforS 
should  be  the  ehmination  of  the  unfair 
and  hateful  excise  taxes  which  are  levied 
against  communications  and  travel 

The  average  hard-working  American 
citizen  should  not  be  burdened  with 
these  taxes  on  his  necessities,  while  flag- 
rant tax  loopholes  for  more  favored 
sections  of  the  economy  exist 

In  this  connecUon.  I  refer  to  the  oil- 
depleUon  allowance  of  27  !4  percent  It 
gives  the  oil-producing  corporations  of 
our  country  preferential  treatment  I 
believe  that  when  we  have  tax  reform, 
we  should  reduce— among  other  thing^- 
the  oU-depletion  allowance. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  a  serious 
effort  at  all  times  to  eliminate  waste  and 
duplication  in  the  Defense  Department 
a  similar  effort  should  be  made  to  elimi-' 
nate  waste  and  duplication  in  the  for- 
eign assistance  program,  in  the  Space 
Agency,  and  in  aU  other  governmental 

Mr.  President,  let  us  eliminate  these 
unfair,  unsound,  atrocious  excise  taxes 
which  tax  most  those  who  have  least 
•nie  average  hard-working  citizen 
should  not  be  burdened  with  these  taxes 
on  his  necessities  while  flagrant  tax  loop- 
holes exist  for  others  in  our  economy    I 

^^Sk  t*^   ^®,  oU-depletion    allowance 
which  I  have  already  menUoned.  the  pre- 
ferred treatment  for  dividend  income 
capital  gains  formula,  loss  carryovers  and 
others.   If.  in  addition,  a  serious  effort  Is 
made  to  ehminate  waste  and  duplication 
in  the  defense  establishment  and  in  all 
other  agencies  of  government,  the  re- 
sulting revenue  will  more  than  cover 
tne  small  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from 
abolishment  of  the  excise  taxes  on  tele- 
phones and  air  travel. 
Mr   DiRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  long 

I^,^oIST  *k*^  *  distinguished  pubhc 
servant  in  the  government  by  the  name 
of  Harry  Hopkins.    If  he  left  no  other 
mark  of  distinction  on  the  sands  of  time 
he  at  least  left  one  when  he  said 


^*\i°J^°!'  !^°^  **»out  the  last  one-third 
of  that  statement,  but  I  do  know  about 
the  first  two-thirds.  When  we  spend 
and  spend,  we  must  get  the  money  some- 
where. We  must  either  get  it  from  rev- 
enues Imposed  by  the  Congress  or  In  the 
foi-m  of  loans,  provided  the  debt  ceiUng 
ioan.*^^^  sufficiently   to   authorize   the 

So  now  we  are  confronted  with  what 
Km  ^f"f*^^  we  call  a  temporary  tax 
bill.  This  is  actually  an  anniversary  to- 
day. It  is  the  10th  extension  of  a  tem- 
porary bill.  Webster's  unabridged  dic- 
tionary stotes  that  a  decennial  is  a  10th 
anniversary.  So  this  is  the  decennial 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  tem- 
porary tax  bills.   Frankly,  it  intrigues  me 

tv.V7    .  ^^^^-     ^  ^*^«  often  wondered 
what  a  temporary  tax  bill  really  is. 

I  recall  cutting  across  the  courthouse 
square  in  my  hometown  years  ago  The 
weather  was  nice,  the  windows  of  the  jail 
were  up,  and  a  chap  looked  out.  He  was 
one  of  my  fellow  citizens  whom  I  hap- 
pened to  know,  because  he  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion  post.  He  said 
Wait  a  minute.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  •' 
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uJl^^^  "?®  °P^  window  of  the  JaU.  I 
asked  him  a  few  questfons.   I  said.  "How 

now  SJi^''°"  ^  ^^'^'^"    ^^  ^^^'  "^o^ 

fr^^""^^^^  ^  temporary  tax  bill  is 
irom  now  on. 

I  always  thought  that  something  tem- 
porary was  transient,  like  being  in  a 

wav  in^'tH™*^*''  ""^  "^^^  ^^  «»  ones 
way  in  the  morning,  i  thought  perhaps 
f. '^'^Po^ary  biU  was  something  JassinV 

I  thought  perhaps  it  was  ephemeral,  hke 
the  dew  I  see  on  my  lawn  in  the  morning 
which  vanishes  under  the  caress  of  the 
warm  morning  sun.    i  thought  it  was 
mV  ^^?v  "ke  a  Latin  American  ^- 
mf^    I  thought  temporary  was  mo- 
mentary.   But.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  long  moment    It  is  10  yeare  long 
^i^^ii^^^^^  temporary  tax  exten- 
sion bill.    There  have  been  10  temporary 

^^?Sf  T  ii,^  •*  ^^"^  '^^^  celebSKS^ 
nrh^?  !'  f,*»elieve  we  salute  an  illusion 
when  we  talk  about  a  temporary  tax  ex- 
tension bill  which  goes  on  and  on^Se 
Tennyson's  brook.  Ina  way.Itlsa  t«»5! 
mony  to  a  kind  of  vagary  that  grows  up 
in  government  I  do  not  like  to  use  the 
word,  but  there  is  something  a  litU?  de- 
ceptive  about  it  when  we  constantly  UiS^ 
of  the  temporary  extension. 

I  recall  a  feUow  who  was  viola  Ung  the 
^w  by  putting  a  little  hooteh  in  pSt 

t^Im    •  ^*  *ll  ^^'^  only  about  flv?  of 
ttiem.    The  other  95  bottles  in  his  bag 

ThZ'^^flf  ^''-    When  the  fim  two  o? 
three  bottles  were  vended,  the  crowd 

^^.^^r^'^  *"^  ^^  said.  "It  is  tea 

nedly  and  the  buyers  found  out  It  was 
tea.    He  had  fooled  them  a  UtUe 
We  might  just  as  weU  call  this  a  per- 

f^iS^lS^'^^"'''  ^"^"^  I  ha^e  some 
doubt  whether  any  Senator  believes  we 
will  ever  get  those  taxes  off  the  book 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas  alluded  to  a  very  excellent  document 
that  is  published  by  the  Joint  CommU- 
w°r  ?**"l??  Revenue  Taxation,  -nie 
last  table,  which  is  teble  9.  as  I  recall 

ISS^  ^rj''''^^  *axes  that  are  stUl  In 
S^;n^^  ^^  ^  *«  ^ong  as  one's  arm 
SL!  w,!'^  ^"^  ^^  ^  ^'^tend  only 
some  of  the  excise  taxes,  together  with 
the  corporate  tax,  in  the  bill  that  Is  be- 
fore us.  the  tax  goes  on  and  on  in  a  tem- 
porary fashion  which  has  all  the  attri- 
butes of  durablUty  and  permanency. 

But  It  must  be  done.  Government 
miist  pay  Its  bills  on  a  full  year's  basis. 
If  the  tex  were  not  extended,  the  Oov- 
ernment  would  be  shy  another  $4.5  bil- 
lion In  revenue. 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  the 
argument  in  another  body  was  that  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  said: 

We  mu«t  pa«  thU  bill,  for  If  we  should 
fall,  we  woiUd  diminl«h  the  chances  for  a 
tax  cut  in  a  huge  Ux  proposal  stlU  pend- 
ing .a  one  of  the  committees  of  this  body. 

OstensiblUty,  that  bin  will  one  day— 
though  we  do  not  know  the  day— reach 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  for  f uU-acale 
consideration.  The  minority  members 
m  another  body  said:  I 

Members  ought  to  vote  against  this  tex 
bin  because  peiiiaps  it  will  encourage  ex- 
penditure control. 


•  > 
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Rmnkly.  I  iatc  aeen  few  vestiges  of 
expenditure  o  ntrol  as  these  appropria- 
tion bills.  In  « ver  larger  and  larger  de- 
nomlnatkms  ind  dimensions,  go  sliding 
thraoch  the  S  nate. 

An  ammdm  ait  was  offered  to  the  ap- 
mroprlatkn  bi  I  last  considered  by  the 
Senate  to  som  the  measure  back  to  the 
committee  foi  reduction  to  the  1963 
levd  of  improp  rlatlons.  because  an  assur- 
ance had  beet  given  to  the  country  to 
that  effect.  C  ther  things  being  equal, 
I  propose  to  o  fer  a  similar  amendment 
when  the  nes  apmrcqHiatlon  bill  ccnnes 
befwe  the  8ei  ate.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  effort  win  be  successful.  I  am  not 
so  naive  as  to  believe  that  there  wiU  be 
enough  votes  t » support  the  amendment. 
But  at  least  t  will  make  the  record, 
and  it  wm  be  i .  refresher  to  the  country 
and  to  the  Ooi  cress  with  respect  to  the 
mad  pafce  that  appropriations  have  been 
■fitting.  As  w»  move  above  the  $100- 
taUUon  maik  for  our  administrative 
budget  and  p  arhapa  $130  billion  when 
trust  fundi  an  Included— we  know  that 
the  time  has  o  me  to  stop.  look,  and  lis- 
ten. 

But  now  wi    see  the  tragic   conse- 
quesices.    A  bif  is  before  the  Senate.    It 


to  Uke  dining 


P(rint  the  waltsr  comes  along  and  lays 


the  bm  by  th4 
have  the  bUL 
act  the  tax  bill! 
enuea  that  are 


diner's  plate.  We  now 
So  perforce  we  must  en- 
In  ordCT  to  saire  the  rev- 
nvcdved.  unless  we  desire 
to  add  to  the  d<  fldt  and,  in  consequence, 
even  exceed  the  debt  celling  that  the  C<m- 
gress  m>proved  only  within  the  past  few 


sumptuously:    at  some 


Itx.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSE  if.    I  yield. 

Ifr.  CURTIS.  The  distlguished  Sena- 
tor from  mine  is  has  made  some  very 
noteworthy  sti  tements  of  which  the 
Congress  and  t  le  people  of  the  country 
should  take  co(  nlzance.  It  is  true  that 
so-called  temp<  rary  extensions  have  all 
the  earmaiks  >f  becoming  permanent. 
However.  I  beU  sve  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  while  the  Senator  has  stated 
the  course  the  »untry  is  taking.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  so.  The  pe(q;>le  are  stlU 
masters  of  the!  r  Oovemment,  I  believe. 
But  we  cannot  1  Ave  a  door  shut  and  open 
at  the  same  tim  l 

We  cannot  lontlnue  to  expand  our 
Government,  to  put  the  Central  Oovem- 
ment in  Washli  igton  Into  new  field  after 
new  field  to  car  y  out  promises  of  elected 
poUticlans.  anc  at  the  same  time  say. 
"This  Is  a  tempt  irazy  extension  of  taxes." 

The  dlstingu  shed  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  8erve<  In  the  Congress  for  a 
long  period  of  t  me.  with  good  faith,  like 
the  rest  of  us. 

The  Junior  8c  oator  f  run  Nebraska  has 
served  oa  eomi  dttees  which  have  han- 
dled so-called  tc  nporary  extensions.  In- 
dustries, groups  concerned  businessmen, 
and  concerned  ionsumers  have  all  been 
held  oat  the  lope,  in  years  gcme  by. 
"Perhaps  we  wll  have  to  extend  this  an- 
other time,  but  t  will  end." 

The  reason  uhy  that  has  not  CMne 
about  is  the  cou  rse  followed  of  more  and 
more  govemmc  at.  On  the  wg^rKla  of 
this  Congrwi,  1 1  the  ooramittees.  there 


are  Presidential  requests  for  new  pro- 
grams. More  messages  have  been  re- 
ceived. Some  bills  have  advanced  a 
little. 

Along  with  the  good  admonition  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
given.  I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
In  reality  the  Nation  must  make  a  choice. 
Shall  we  continue  with  the  centraliza- 
tion of  government,  with  the  Federal 
Government  assuming  new  obligations, 
with  the  Federal  Government  being  In- 
jected into  areas  of  life  and  govern- 
mental functions  in  which  heretofore  the 
Government  has  not  engaged?  If  we 
choose  that  course  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  being  relieved  of  debts  and 
taxes.  The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  must  choose  the  direction  they 
wish  to  go. 

No  one  enjoys  seeing  the  rate  extension 
bill  enacted.  But  the  mistake  is  not 
being  made  today.  The  mistake  was 
made  in  authorizations,  in  directions, 
and  in  appropriations,  which  have 
brought  about  the  vast  expenditures  of 
this  Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  fundamental 
premise  of  my  friend  from  Nebraska  is 
quite  soimd  and  correct.  What  intrigues 
me  always  Is  the  fact  that  always  there 
Is  presented  an  extension — an  exten- 
sion— an  extension.  We  hold  out  the 
illusive  hope  to  people  that  perhaps 
some  day  these  taxes  will  be  repealed 
or  will  be  permitted  to  langxiish  and 
the  people  will  be  free  from  this  partic- 
ular tjrpe  of  tax  burden.  I  do  not  wish 
to  hold  out  any  deceptive  hope. 

I  remember  one  of  Guy  Bolton's  old 
plays — I  think  "Adam  and  Eva" — in 
which  Grandpa  came  to  spent  the  week- 
end and  stayed  for  17  years.  So  this 
is  a  temporary  tax,  but  it  has  stayed  for 
10  years.  Perhaps  it  will  be  around  for 
another  10  years.  If  we  are  still  in  Con- 
gress, we  will  have  another  anniversary 
celebration  and  salute  the  delusion  that 
at  some  time  these  taxes  will  go  off  the 
books. 

The  Senator  Is  quite  correct  in  his 
statement  about  embracing  new  func- 
tions and  new  authorization?.  There 
are  more  than  $9  billion  worth  of  new 
ones  in  the  1964  budget;  and  yet,  with 
amazing  recldessness,  the  Congress  puts 
on  the  seal  of  approval,  falling  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  reckoning  is  down  the 
road. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  reckoning  today. 
There  will  be  other  reckonings.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  keep  our  eye  on  the 
debt,  when  the  request  comes,  sometime 
in  the  fall,  for  a  further  extension  that 
win  take  it  Into  orbit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son to  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  nitools  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  nUnois  Is  quite  cor- 
rect. The  people  should  be  warned  that 
the  claim  that  this  is  a  temporary  tax 
is  without  substance.  There  was  a  time 
when  many  of  us  had  reason  to  hope 


it  would  be  temporary,  but  that  claim 
is  without  substance  now. 

There  is  another  fiscal  fact  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  should  think  about.  The 
p;t>moter8  of  big  government,  the  ad- 
vocates of  new  programs,  those  who  urge 
the  Central  Government  to  Washtogton 
to  take  on  new  responsibilities  and  to 
provide  new  civil  benefits,  are  guilty— 
perhaps  not  totentlonally,  but  they  are 
guilty — of  mlsleadtog  the  country  on  the 
ultimate  cost  to  this  regard.  They  say 
"If  we  can  get  the  country  going,  the 
economy  will  expand  and  grow,  the  gross 
national  product  and  net  tocome  will  to- 
crease,  and  so.  by  a  multiplication  with 
tax  rates  the  Government  will  receive 
more  revenue  and  the  budget  will  be  bal- 
anced— off  to  the  distance."  ** 

That  theory  might  work  if  there  were 
not  forever  an  expanding  of  the  Federal 
Government,  If  there  were  not  forever 
an  tocrease  to  the  number  of  employees 
on  the  payroll,  if  there  were  not  forever 
a  promising  of  more  civil  benefits  and 
Government  participation  to  new  areas. 

The  growth  factor  will  never  provide 
the  revenues  necessary  to  balance  the 
budget  so  long  as  we  conttoue  to  follow 
the  road  of  adding  to  the  government 
functions.  It  is  a  deceptive  thtog.  It 
will  never  come  about. 

It  could  be  a  very  material  factor,  if 
we  had  our  finances  imder  control  and 
if  we  said,  "For  a  period  of  years  we  shall 
make  good  on  all  the  commitments  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  there  will 
not  be  a  race  to  pnmdsing  people  thtogs ; 
there  will  be  a  moratorliun  on  expansion 
of  Government,  coupled  with  hard-nosed 
economy  and  good  administration." 

Under  those  circiunstances  the  growth 
factor  might  rescue  the  budget  and  pro- 
vide an  important  item  to  surplus  to  help 
retire  some  of  the  debt,  or  to  allow  tax 
reduction. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  this: 
Suppose  these  youngsters  stand  up  some 
day  to  ask  us.  "Does  Uncle  Sam  ever  pay 
his  debts?  Is  a  Government  bond,  which 
we  are  urged  to  buy.  ever  paid  off  with 
surplus  financii^;  or.  when  it  comes  due. 
will  the  Government  merely  Issue  a  new 
bond?" 

Not  only  are  we  not  paying  off  the 
debt,  but  also  we  are  not  even  paying  the 
toterest  at  the  present  time.  The  cur- 
rent deficit  is  not  too  far  away  from  the 
cost  of  the  toterest  on  the  national  debt. 

So,  on  the  road  to  socialism  and  big 
government,  treating  people  as  fools, 
whom  we  can  promise  more  and  more 
and  more,  we  have  gone  tram  a  stage  not 
only  of  abandontog  hope  of  reducing  the 
prtocipal  of  the  national  debt  at  the 
present  time,  but  also  of  issuing  bonds  to 
pay  the  toterest  on  it.  It  is  a  tragic 
thing. 

If  we  fail  in  this  field  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  oiu-  stand  may  be 
on  other  issues. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  friend  from 
Nebraska — and  I  suppose  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  and  I  am 
sure  my  friend  from  Elansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son 1 — must  remember  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey 
with  whom  we  served.  That  was  Dr. 
Eaton  of  New  Jersey,  a  distinguished 
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minister   and    statesman.    I   think   he 
summed  it  aU  up  to  a  story  he  told  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.    He  said: 
Teacher  said  to  Johnny,  "Johnny    a  cat 
felllntoaweUSOfetdeep^.    Now.  jj^^i  St 
climbs  up  1  foot  and  falls  back  2  feet  for 
every  foot  It  climbs  how  long  wlU  it  take  to 
get  that  cat  out  of  the  well?"    Johnny  went 
to    work    with    his   slate   and   slate  pencil 
Thirty  minutes  later  teacher  came  back  aSd 
said.    Johnny,  how  are  you  getting  along?" 
Then  Johnny  said.  "Teacher,  if  I  hive  abJut 
15  more  minutes  and  another  slate  I  think 
I  can  land  that  cat  in  hell." 
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So.  with  more  functions  and  more  ex- 
penditures, and  a  static  revenue,  what 
wiU    happen?      Downhill    we    will    go 
What  wiW  be  the  ultimate  answer  so  far 
as  the  fiscal  solvency  of  the  country  is 
concerned,  and  its  credit  abroad,  as  well 
as  the  confidence  of  those  who  handle 
the  credit  and  fiduciary  affairs  of  other 
countries,  when  we  are  now  nursing  a 
very  delicate  problem  in  the  field  of  gold 
balances?    Who  shaU  say  what  wiU  hap- 
pen  because  although  that  thin  Itoe  of 
confidence  is.  finally,  vei-y  thm  and  very 
together  ^  »«  the  thing  which  holds  it  S\ 

Once  it  is  impaired,  look  out  for  the 
solvency  of  this  country 
Mr    CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  if  the 

2k  S^'  Z^-  \^f^  °""^  '^°''«'  I  shall  not 
asK  nim  to  yield  agam 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield 

frn^wSy^"?®-  "^^  J"»i«^-  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  very  much  disturbed 
because  the  Treasury  of  this  country  is 
issuing  bonds,  not  to  be  paid  to  dollars, 
but  guaranteeing  to  pay  them  in  foreign 

Th  J^?o  1^'".  °'*^^'  ^"  ^^»»<».  in  ^■ 
The  fact  that  potential  purchasers  of 

U.S.  Government  bonds  would  prefer  to 
have  their  bonds  read  that  they  wUl  be 
nn?io"\=  ""f'^"  currency,  rather  than  in 
Uncle  Sam's  good  old  doUais.  is  a  very 
sobering  situaUon.  regardless  of  how  the 
experts  explain  the  reason  for  it  Pur- 
chasers of  Government  bonds  in  Eu- 
rope---and  hundreds  of  millions  have 
been  issued  there— are  preferring  to  have 
their  bonds  payable  in  their  own  cur- 
rency, rather  than  ouis.  To  me.  that  is 
rather  an  indictment. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  reminisced 
about  Representative  Eaton.  I  can  still 
hear  the  words  of  the  great  Bob  Rich 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  closed  every  speech 
with  the  words  "Where  are  you  gotog  to 
get  the  money?"  It  is  time  for  the 
American  people  to  rise  up  and  ask  the 
advocates  of  big  government  where  they 
are  going  to  get  the  money 

f.^\\^^^^-  ^  ^^^"^  '^  is  high  time 
ror  the  Members  of  Congress,  rather 
than  the  American  people,  to  ask  that 
question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  correct 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  a  sreat  deal  of  toterest  to 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  and  to  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Nebraska  It  is 
«if!?l^»,i^"^w?sting,  each  Um&  we  deal 
with  this  subject,  we  hear  the  same  argu- 
ment; that  it  is  too  bad  that  we  insist 
on  spendtog  beyond  our  income,  but  as 
long  as  we  do  so-and  in  many  cases 


extensively  for  nondefense  or  nonspace 
purposes—we  cannot  afford  to  reduce 
taxM  or  to  reltoqulsh  any  taxes,  no  mat- 
ter how  burdensome,  because  of  the  rev- 
enue which  would  be  lost  to  the  Treas- 

timi  ^^f^^J'"''"^^^  ^  serve  for  some 
time  on  the  Committee  on  Ftoance.  and 
I  have  the  most  profound  respect  for 
that  committee,  its  chairman,  and  aU 
its  members.    I  know  the  problems  they 

\^^  „^,^,^  present  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Treasury  in  two  adminls- 

^It  °?t  ^^^  '^^^^^e  the  committee  to 
say.  'These  are  the  facts  of  Ufe.  If  you 
?o°*"?i  continue  such  and  such  an  excise 
tex.  if  you  do  not  extend  it.  immediately 
we  shall  lose  so  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. We  are  running  toto  a  deficit-  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  it  at  this  time."  So 
on  the  basis  of  those  arguments,  we  have 
extended  these  taxes  year  after  year 

I  listened  with  particular  toterest  to 
the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  Nebraska 
who  is  a  distinguished  member  of  that 
great  committee,  to  the  effect  that  we 
were  headed  to  the  wrong  direction,  but 
that  we  need  not  conUnue  in  the  wrong 
direction;  that  we  could  reduce  our 
spending,  and  thereafter  reduce  taxes 

Unfortunately,   we   are   not  gotog   to 
stop  spending,  we  are  not  going  to  reduce 

T"^^^^'  '^^.i^'if  ""^^  ^oi'^S  to  restrato 
spending  until  the  people  of  the  country 
become  conscious  of  what  it  is  costtog 
them     A  good  man  named  Ruml,  who 
invented  and  sold  the  idea  of  withhold- 
ing taxes,  probably  did  more,  uninten- 
tionally, to  undermtoe  the  fiscal  sound- 
ness of  the  United  States  than  any  man 
who  ever  lived.     I  am  not  talktog  now 
only  about  wage  earners   who  operate 
machinery  in  an  industrial  plant.    I  am 
talking  about  those  who  are  on  fixed 
salaries,  from  the  most  menial  worker 
up  through   the   white-collar  segment, 
many  of  them  with  a  good  background 
of  education  and  a  large  number  having 
great  intelligence.    But  these  wage  earn- 
ers have  come  to  consider  their  wages 
or  salaries  as  what  they  take  home     I 

?bi;Lf/.  ^^u*^  ^^ey  do  not  give  much 
thought  to  the  amount  withheld  as  taxes 
It  would  be  remarkable  if  three  times  a 
^^fuu*^!^  considered  the  amount  being 
Jt^'iill  ^''^T  "^eek  and  every  month 
from  their  salaries  and  wages  in  order 
to  run  their  Government.  If  they  drew 
their  full  salary  and  every  3  months  had 
to  march  up  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  plank  down  the  amount  now 
bemg  withheld  from  their  salaries.  I 
tmnk  the  cause  of  prudence  in  the  man- 
agement of  Government  would  receive 
one  of  the  greatest  shots  to  the  arm  that 
has  ever  been  given. 

The  excise  taxes  we  are  talking  about 
today  are  another  example  of  extract- 
ing money  in  the  way  that  I  believe  Col- 
bert, the  great  French  statesman  re- 
lerred  to  when  he  said: 
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*J^^  *.w  °^  '^a'^atlon  Is  the  art  of  plucking 
the  feathers  from  the  goose  so  as  to  ca  usi 
the  least  squawking. 


The  American  people  continue  to  pay 
so-caUed  temporary  taxes.  They  pay 
them  unthinktogly.  to  many  cases  un- 
knowtogly.  Yet  day  by  day.  week  by 
week,  out  of  the  family  budget,  they  are 


wh^Sf  ^''^^^J'   ^''^^   taxes  on   items 
•  rr^^ffS°''**i^J^'^e  American  stand- 
ard Of  living  that  we  love  to  talk  about 
so  much,  are  absolutely  necessary 

Mr   President.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,     i  wish  there 
were  something  to  be  gatoed  by  offering 
an  amendment  which  would  reduce  the 
tax  on  each  article  in  the  bill  except 
on  wine,  liquor,  and  tobacco  products 
I  wish  that  each  time  when  these  excise 
taxes  approached  an  expiration  date  we 
could  prune  down  those  which  are  ex- 
tracting from  the  pockets  of  the  average 
American  family  a  surprising  amountof 
money  without  the  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple and  without  their  consent;  but  I  am 
not  so  siUy  as  to  think  that  to  this  ex- 
tremity such  an  amendment  would  meet 
with  succe^.    I  cannot  help  wondering, 
however,  what  ^  going  to  happen  to  the 
much   discussed   tax    reduction-and   I 
think  rather  sensibly  discussed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States-and  the 
hope  that  before  the  termination  of  the 
Congress  we  will  enter  upon  a  real  tax 
reduction  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
employment  in  industry,  and  eventually 
producing  a  larger  income,  when  we  can- 
not reduce  the  income  of  the  Government 
even  by  a  few  miUion  dollars  without 
being  told  that  we  are  endangertog  the 
fiscal  integrity  and  stabUity  of  the  cou"! 
try. 

me^t"  ^'*^^''^^''^'  ^  c^"  "P  my  amend- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  '  On  page  2  it 
IS  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  22  and  23 
t^Sm     '■^"""''^^  the  succeeding  subsec- 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  at  some  time  it  is 
necessai-y  to  have  a  quorum  call  I  shall 
desire  to  ask  for  the  yeas  anS^nayf^ 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
majority  leader  would  feel  about  having 

cofJent'  "^'''  """^^'^  "^^  unanimouf 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  would  not  object 

r«n  ^  ^^^^^  "'^^  there  be  a  quormn" 
caU  so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Sen^ 
tors  may  come  to  the  Chamber      The 

^^Sf  f  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^sk  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  yeas  and  nays  is  that  I  be- 

should  b.°"l^J''  "  ^^^  Precedenl'and 
should  be  used  most  sparingly     i  am 

uSfeiSL^'-^^  ^'-^  NewTampih1?e 

Mr.     COTTON.       j    certainly    agree 

q'Sm"'  '  ''^''''  '^^  absen'ceTa 

cleT^^ilffafi^e^o^  °^^^-  ^^^ 
thJlJoU.^^^"'^"''^  ""^^'^  proceeded  to  call 

asJ^nnJi^^^^^-  ^'•-  President.  I 
?^r  ""^nimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER      With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

fn.^fhf^'^^^^-.  ^^  President.  I  ask 
ment       ^^*^  ''*^'  °°  "^  "^^nd- 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fur- 
ther yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  desire  to  pro- 
pound »  I  Danlmous-conaent  request 
subject  to  tl  e  concurrence  of  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  distinculshed  Senator 
from  minoli ;  namely,  that  further  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  frot  i  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cor- 
Tow].  to  strke  out  lines  22  and  23  on 
page  2  of  HJfe.  6755,  and  aU  amendments 
tnereto.  be  ]  mited  to  40  minutes,  to  be 
equally  diyli  ed  and  controUed  by  the 
Senator  froB  i  New  Hampshire  tMr.  Cot- 
TOH]  and  th  j  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  ^  Virginia  [Mr.  Bysd];  pro- 
wled, ftarthsr,  that  any  amendments 
thereto  be  g(  rmane. 

The  PRES  DINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  reqiest  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  '  -he  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreemei  t  Is  entered. 

Mr  COTT  >N.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  miiutes.  The  amendment  is 
very  simple  t  >  explain,  it  would  merely 
remove  from  the  bill  a  secUon  which  ex- 
tends the  ta::  on  the  transportaUon  of 
persons  by  al  r.  Some  time  ago,  the  tax 
on  transporti  tlon  of  persons  by  rail  was 
^fra^ted-  A  5-percent  excise  tax  is 
SUII  Imposed  on  the  fares  of  passengers 
who  fly.  Fui  tdamentaUy.  we  all  under- 
stand that  ex  jlse  taxes  on  travel  by  rail 
air.  and  othf  r  modes  of  transportation 
were  lmpose<  during  the  war.  when  It 
was  desired  to  restrain  and  restrict 
traveL 

The  net  rei  enue  of  all  airlines  in  the 
^nltcd  State  for  the  past  year  was 
»16.722.000.  '  'o  obtain  that  $16  million 
Of  revenue,  tl  e  airlines  did  $2,494  mil- 
lion worth  of  jusiness.  In  other  words 
^th  a  $2,500  nllllon  volume  of  business 
•Iter  aU  de<  ucUons  were  made,  the 
Woflt  of  all  tl  e  airlines  combined  was  a 
little  more  thi  n  $16,500,000. 

There  are  a  ictlons  of  this  country— I 
live  In  one  of  Jiem.  although  that  Is  not 
entirely  the  i  eason  I  have  offered  the 
amendment— hat  are  desperately  In 
need  of  air  t  ansportaUon,  not  merely 
as  a  conveniei  ice.  but  as  a  necessity  as 
a  means  of  kjeping  their  resort  areas 
open,  and  as  a  means  of  providing  access 
to  small  Indus  rial  plants. 

It  has  beet  the  policy  of  the  Civil 
AeronauUcs  B<  ard,  as  requested  by  Con- 
gren.  and  the  policy  of  succeeding  ad- 
mlnIstraUon»-  and  I  do  not  criticize  the 
policy— to  red  ace  the  subsidies  which 
provide  service  to  marginal  areas.  How- 
ever, It  will  b(  absolutely  necessary  in 
my  opinion,  to  provide  some  subsidies  to 
enable  airlines  o  provide  service  to  many 
areas  of  the  country,  where  there  can 
never  be,  at  le  ist  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, a  substan  lal  profit  from  such  oper- 
ations. One  SI  ich  region  comprises  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont.  In  :  act,  an  examiner  of  the 
CAB  has  found  and  so  reported,  that  the 
northern  New  England  States  are  the 
most  starved  fo  r  air  service. 

We  are  proo  to  criticize  the  particu- 
lar airline  tha  serves  our  region  We 
are  not  happy  ibout  many  things.  But 
one  thing  is  cer  »In:  if  we  are  to  tell  the 
aMlnes  of  the  country  that  they  must 
provide  service  »  marginal,  unprofitable 
regions,  as  well  as  to  profitable  areas.  It 
to  In  the  publl  [  Interest  to  keep  them 
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sound  and  to  encourage  air  traveL  It  Is 
only  through  the  encouragement  of  air 
travel  that  our  air  service  can  be  ex- 
panded in  a  logical,  healthy  way 

I  understand  that  to  permit  the  so- 
called  temporary  tax  on  travel  by  air  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  $90  milUon  in  reve- 
nue. We  are  seeking  many  times  that 
amount  for  assIsUnce  from  the  Federal 
Government.    Yet  we  turn  around  and 

w**.^"^f  opportunity  for  airiines  to 
make  the  kind  of  profit  which  they  need 
to  provide  service  without  Government 
subsidy,  by  continuing  a  tax  that  was  im- 
posed originally  to  discourage  travel  I 
have  selected  that  item  as  one  of  many 
examples. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  5-per- 
cent tax  on  air  transportation  be  al- 
lowed to  expire.    That  is  the  reason  I 
have  presumed  to  offer  the  amendment 
and  have  presumed  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  question  of  its  adoption 
I  have  not  done  so  to  put  any  Senator  on 
the  spot,  but  because  I  believe  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  attention  of  the 
people  should  be  directed  to  this  tax 
TJere   are    certain   other   excise   taxes 
about  which  I  feel  almost  as  strongly 
but  I  have  selected   this  one  because' 
frankly,  we  are  at  the  point,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  of  being  compelled  to 
consider  what  the  Federal  Government 
will  contribute  as  subsidies  and  what  it 
^^contribute  to  the  development  of  air- 

Mr   AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

m^i    ?^-    ^  '*"  ^  s^  ^ow  the  re- 
moval of  the  excise  tax  on  air  trans- 

S?ri*  K w  ^.?'^^  increase  air  service  to 
States  Uke  Vermont,  which  has  been  vir- 
Jk  il  deprived  of  service  over  much  of 
tne  state.  I  have  not  received  a  single 
complaint  from  anyone  who  would  use 
ahltaes  about  paying  the  tax  on  his 
ucicet.  I  have  been  swamped  with  com- 
plaints because  airlines  do  not  furnish 
any  service  on  which  to  pay  a  tax.  So  I 
simply  cannot  get  the  drift  of  how  ex- 
empUng  ah-line  tickets  from  the  excise 
lax  win  improve  air  service 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  can  very  readily  ex- 
plain that  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont.     I  am  speaking  of  the 
situaUon  countrywide.   Last  year  the  air- 
Unes  made  a  profit  of  $16  mUlion  on  a 
gross  Income  of  $2,500  million.    I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures,  but  we  can  well 
imagine  the  investment  that  is  Involved 
in  airhne  equipment.  Including  expensive 
Jetplanes.  all  over  the  country.    The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  may  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  an  airline  that  serves  our  region 
now.   But  a  time  will  come,  and  will  come 
soon  if  we  are  to  have  service,  when  we 
shaU  have  to  put  the  finger  on  airlines 
and  say  to  them.  "You  must  provide  serv- 
ice to  certain  sections  of  the  country  and 
you  must  operate  it  thus  and  so  "'    in 
order  to  do  that,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
airlines  be  in  healthy  financial  condi- 
tion.   I  do  not  care  whether  it  be  North- 
east Airlines  or  TWA  or  whoever  else  it 
might  be;  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Nation 
to  have  a  healthy  airline  industry  in  or- 
der that  air  service  may   be  provided 
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when  we  demand  it.  and  when  the  CAB— 
if  we  get  one  that  Is  on  Its  job— compels 
them  to  do  so.  I  share  my  friend's  senti- 
ments, but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  this  should  be  done. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  still  fail  to  see  how  ex- 
empting airline  passengers  from  the  5- 
percent  tax  will  put  the  airlines  on  their 
:^'o®°i®'  ™®  ^^^  exception  to  what 

f^  T^***""  ^^°™  ^^^  Hampshire  has 
saia.  I  do  not  have  in  mind  an  airline 
that  is  serving  our  region  as  of  now  I 
have  in  mind  an  airline  which  Is  not  giv- 
ing  us  service  now. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree.  However,  the 
purpose  of  the  tax.  when  it  was  first  im- 
posed, was  to  reduce  travel.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  elimination  of  the 
tax  is  to  increase  the  number  of  passen- 
gers. If  the  number  of  airline  passengers 
throughout  the  country  is  increased,  the 

^u^^.T'?  ^*^®  »  ^*^er  backlog,  and 
thus  wUl  be  able  to  extend  their  service 
The  Justification  for  my  amendment  is 
Just  that  simple. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  made  a  very 
good  point;  namely,  that  the  original 
purpose  of  this  tax  was  to  discourage 
traveh  However,  at  the  present  time  we 
are  trying  to  encourage  travel.  There- 
fore; it  Is  logical  that  this  tax  be  ended 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshh-e  has 
pointed  out— and  his  point  is  an  excel- 
lent one— that  now  we  are  trying  to  de- 
termine what  amount  of  subsidies  should 
be  given  the  airlines,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  reduce,  by  means  of  this  tax 
the  number  of  passengers  who  travel  on 
the  airlines. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  can  state  the  amount 
of  the  subsidy,  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
which  Congress  has  made  available  to 
the  airline  Industry 
Mr.  COTTON.    I  do  not  have  the  ex- 

ff\u^,?^,^^^^^  °*®'  *»"'  ^  recoUectlon 
is  that  It  Is  about  $83  million  for  direct 
payment  to  air  carriers,  an  amount  which 
is  not  greatly  different  from  the  amount 
of  revenue  which  Is  received  as  a  result 
of  this  tax. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
observations.  I  beUeve  that  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  greatly  traffic  in- 
creases when  the  airiines  establish  so- 
called  tourist  rates  and  discounts  A 
very  substantial  Increase  of  traffic  would 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  this 
tax. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  understand  how 
one   would   more   or   less   equalize   the 

«;  /in"^"-.^*^®'"  ^°^^'  ^"ne  subsidies 
of  $60  or  $70  million  a  year  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  less  travel  as  a  result  of  the 
imposition  of  this  tax. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  referring  to  sub- 
sidies for  service.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment s  contributions  for  Improvement  of 
airports  and  the  installation  of  safety 
devices  involve  much  larger  amounts 

Mr.  MILLER    I  realize  that. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  tax 
cut.  However,  the  only  purpose  ad- 
vanced for  It  has  been  Uiat  of  stimu- 
lating   the    economy    by    encouraging 
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business  expansion,   through   Increased 
purchases  by  customers. 

I  find  it  rather  amazing  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  seen  fit  to  make  rec- 
ommendations in  the  excise-tax  field 
but  has  limited  Its  recommendations  to 
the  mcome-tax  field.    If.  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  said,  by  the 
imposition  of  Uiis  tax.  we  are  hamper- 
ing  the  economic   development  of  the 
airline  industry,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
highly  illogical  not  to  do  something  in 
the    excise-tax    field,    and    to    concen- 
i'^^  our  efforts  only  in  Uie  income-tax 
field.    What  good  is  a  tax  cut  to  an  air- 
line if  it  does  not  have  a  profit  against 
which  to  credit  the  tax  saving?    We  are 
mterested  in  having  the  airline  industry 
operate  at  a  profit  upon  which  it  can  pay 
taxes.    I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  would  result  in 
that  situation. 

fr-^r^^^^"^^^^'    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

♦v^^JT^!^^^^"*'  ^  ^»^e  been  emphasizing 
the  effect  upon  the  airlines.    However 
let  us  remember  that  the  passengers  are 
the  ones  who  pay  this  tax.    Many  of  the 
airline  passengers  use  this  form  of  trans- 
portation because  of  family  illness     Ftor 
such    reasons,    many    Americans    find 
Oiemselves  dependent  on  the  airlines  for 
travel     Even  tiiough  the  airlines  would 
benefit  from  increased  traffic,  it  is  true 
that  this  tax  is  one  of  the  many  excise 
taxes  levied  upon  the  American  people 
fw-  what  in  mpst  cases  are  necessities 
TTiere  are  many  urgent  reasons  why  so 
many  Americans  travel  by  ah-;  not  aU  of 
them  are  on  their  way  to  Florida  to  en- 
joy the  sunshine  there 

«f  ^A  ^^^^ent  I  reserve  Uie  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me 

fhJ^L^^*^^^-  M^-  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  2  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  pf  Virginia.     I  yield. 

fr.  *T^^^-  Mr- President,  I  wish 
to  state  Uiat  I  shaD  vote  agalAst  SS 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton].  However.  I 
do  not  disagree  witii  his  logic.  He  has 
argued  very  rationally  tiie  point  he  has 
made  But  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment  because  it  applies  to  only 
one  segment  of  these  excise  taxes-  It 
would  provide  preferential  treatinent'for 
the  airUnes. 

I  agree  with  the  argument  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  made 

nff^^^^.."^^^®  ^*^^«  taxes  were  insti- 
tuted in  time  of  war,  not  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money,  but  be- 
cause we  thought  it  desirable  to  discour- 
age the  use  at  that  time  of  certein  means 
of  travel. 

./l'^  ?lf^  ^^*^"  the  law  was  enacted 
at  that  time.  I  submit  that  that  emer- 
gency has  passed. 

K^i  ^V^^  1^"  *  Member  of  tills  august 
b(Kly  for  13  years.    Every  year  we  must 

Tna  f«  **^***"5?e  of  June  30  by  contln- 

j^t  «?lK*",°?r  y^*^  ^^  «<^^  taxes. 
"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  US 
Treasury  to  have  the  money  contem- 

?^  o{,  that  money;  if  we  must  forget 
the  philosophy  tiiat  gave  birtti  to  tiie 
tax;  and  if  we  are  not  to  continue  tiie 
taxes  only  because  we  need  the  money 
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IS^^^^  to  end  this  folly  once  and  for 
aU  and  make  the  excise  taxes  permanent. 
Then  we  would  not  have  to  enter  Into 

tz^^^  *  ^^^  ^^^^  June  30  of  every 
single  year. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 
*J^-  P^ipRE-    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tile  Senator  from  Virginia  If  I  may  have 
another  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrgmla.  I  yield  an  ad- 
SiSf  IslanT""  *"  "^^  ^"^^^  ^-"^ 
Bh^-  f^TORE.  The  Senator  from 
Sl^fii^^''^  '^  inclined  to  vote  against 
the  bill  because  he  feels  tiiat  tiie  excise 

l^f^*""®  ^^"*^»»^e-    They  are  pred- 
cated  upon  a  philosophy  that  died  a 
long  time  ago. 

*.v5^I  ^^^^  ^®*^"'  ^  ^*"  vote  against  all 
excise  taxes.  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment,  which  refers  to  a  5-percent 
addition  to  airline  passenger  rates  I 
am  no  more  in  accord  with  such  a  tax 
inan  i  am   in   accord   with   an  excise 

tS^^V'r'S  i^** ''  ^^^  ^"^^^^ 

tured  in  my  State.  JeweUy  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  luxury  item,  as  some  p^^ie 

SSJ?^i  It  is  time  ttiat  a  di^ond 
ring  Is  a  luxury  item.  But  ttiere  are 
items  such  as  shoe  buckles,  ladies'  hand- 

owi«"]?  "^^  °'^^^  items  which  are 
c  asdfled  as  jewelry  and  upon  which  ex- 
cise taxes  are  paid 

of'Sp^S^"^?^^^™^^-  The  time 
oi  tne  Senator  has  expired 

ho^-^^"^^-  Mr.  resident,  may  I 
have  another  minute? 

dif^-?^  °/  Virginia.  I  yield  an  ad- 
KelsK""^  ^  "^^  ^^^^^  ^-- 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  contend  ttiat  in  tills 
year  of  1963.  such  a  tax  is  unfair  I  <SJ! 
?^r^^  '^^^  °^  ^ood  friend  f ^m  Iowa 
ii^-.w  ""^'  ""^^  ^  ^en  ttie  poS- 
Siction  "^f  "^  di.scussing  tiie  pro^ 
reauction  of  our  mcome  tax.    in  that 

^^^^IK^^"^  ^  ^  »no»nal^  or  p2a- 
2°L"^*t  I  cannot  understand.    lA^e 
breaUi  we  are  saying  tiiat  we  should  cut 
oTtL^  ?^^^l^  Stimulate  our  ec^^ 
lurnil  f"""^""  ^f"**'  ^^  «»y  ^e  must  piTa 
iSf,«?i"  ""J^  ^^"^  P^Pie  desh-e  to  buy 
thu^  prfeventing  tiiem  from  buying  ttieS' 
We   cannot  march  up  the  hill  and 
march  down  ttie     hill  on     ttie     same 
.  ^~*iJ®*®*  "ot  during  tiie  same  ses- 
o»r/«  F?^    "^*t    ^*^n    I    shall    vote 
against  the  amendment  because  It  would 
remove  only  one  item  from  the  bill     If 
my  good  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
had  moved  to  table  the  entire  bill    i 
would  support  his  motion.    Butlshall'be 
opposed  to  a  reduction  on  any  particular 
Item.    I  shaU  vote  against  the  entire  bill 
because  I  think  the  time  for  tiie  excise 
tax    has    passed.     If    the    Government 
needs  the  money,  it  ought  to  reconstruct 
and  amend  its  income  tax  law 

Mr  COTTON.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
alrea(^  expressed  himself  in  relation  to 
the  other  taxes  contained  in  the  bill  and 
agrees  entirely  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  intends  to  vote  agahist  the 
whole  bill.  But  tiie  reason  for  tiie  selec- 
tion of  the  tax  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment is  well  supported.  It  would  not 
discriminate  in  favor  of  one  item 
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We  have  aheady  removed  the  tax  on 
railroad  travel.  Taxes  on  travel  gen- 
erally have  been  removed.  The  time  to 
reach  the  tax  contained  In  the  bill  to 
which  my  amendment  Is  dh-ected  is  the 
time  when  the  bill  which  would  extend 
that  tax  is  before  the  Senate.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  selected  it  as  the  basis  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment.    If  conditions  were 
otiier  than  what  tiiey  are.  I  probably 
would  vote  for  it.    But  Uiere  is  betore 
the  Senate  a  bUl  which  must  be  enacted 
into    law    by    midnight    next   Monday 
Otiierwise.  a  great  loss  would  result  to 
the  Government  because  of  other  excise 
taxes  which  would  exph-e  then  and  could 
not  be  collected  retroactively.    So  I  shaU 
have  to  vote  agahist  the  amendment     I 
?o^i^®**^""!  ^^  «^n  co»e  When  we 
taxes  **^  *"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

I  agree  with  a  great  deal  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said 
Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  oc- 
casion a  loss  of  revenue  of  $90  million 
Of  course,  that  amount  is  not  so  great, 
but  it  would  add  tiiat  much  to  the  deficit 
for    we    are    on    a    deficit    basis.    The 
amendment  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  was  discussed   and 
was  rejected  by  the  committee.    Speak- 
ing for  ttie  committee,  I  must  say  that 
I  shall  vote  agahist  the  amendment 

Mr.   CARLSON.    Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield 
Mr.    CARLSON.    I    concur    in     the 
statement   made   by   the   distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee     i 
too.  would  like  to  repeal  tiie  particular 
tax   on   transportation  covered   by  the 
wnendment  and  many  of  ttie  other  excise 
taxes  whI6h  were  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee    We  were  confronted  with  a  situ- 
ation hi  which,  at  midnight  on  June  30 
the  taxes  would  expire  unless  they  are 
extended.    A  $4-bimon  item  is  hivolved. 
If  the  taxes  were  allowed  to  expire,  not 
only  would  great  confusion  hi  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  result,  but  also  we  would  be- 

f  **Lf.w^^'  O""  try  to  extend  excise 
taxes  within  the  next  few  days.  There- 
fore, while  I  fully  agree  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
HamiMhire.  I  sincerely  hope  that  his 
amendment  wUl  be  rejected 

Mr.  DmKSEN.    Mr.  President,  in  the 
couree  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
m  the  Phiance   Committee   all   of  the 
otiier   amendments  offered   were  voted 
down  by  a  very  substantial  vote     The 
amendments   had   considerable   appeal 
particularly  one  that  would  lift  tiie  tax 
on  band  instrumen'.5  that  are  sold  to 
school  bands  and  to  youngsters  in  school 
bands.    But  the  committee  repudiated 
that  amendment  on  ttie  ground  tiiat 
2l*K  there  was  a  time  factor  with  which 
we  had  to  be  concerned.    The  bUl  would 
then  have  to  go  to  conference     If  we 

^T%tu  °5''^T*'  *«  a  day  or  2  days  after 
the  30th  of  June  and  action  had  not 
j^n  Mmpleted.  a  loss  of  revenue  would 

But  still  another  reason  is  the  fact  that 
I.  myself,  was  prepared  to  offer  some 
amendments  hi  the  committee  If  It  was 
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the  dimott  ion  of  the  eommittee  to  look 
with  faTor  upon  any  amendments.  I 
could  have  houghtof  adoeen.  IfyoOce 
Is  f  uU  of  n  aU  asking  that  I  attempt  to 
remore  the  tax  on  cosmetics  and  other 
taxes.  So  he  minute  the  gate  Is  opened, 
regardless  o  :  the  merit  of  the  amendment 
that  Is  Imn  Ived.  dlfBculty  Is  Invited. 

It  Is  too  wd  that  the  bUl  came  to  us 
so  late  for  c  msideratlon.  Of  course,  that 
Is  not  unuff  lal  in  view  of  the  unpredict- 
able schedu  es  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. But  there  was  only  a  limited 
amount  of  t  me  to  consider  the  bill.  Had 
there  been  i  much  longer  time.  I  could 
have  joinec  with  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  and  submitted  at  least  a 
doaen  ameidments  that  I  thought  had 
some  merit  uad  that  had  been  urged  not 
only  on  the  committee  but  on  myself. 

But  unde  >  all  the  circumstances  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senate  has  any  choice 
except  to  rekect  the  amendment  and  let 
the  bin  go  t  >  the  President  for  signatiu-e 
before  the  ime  runs  out  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  ye  ir. 

Mr.  cor  ON.    Mr.  President,  I  aUow 
myself  1  ml  lute.    I  can  understand  the 
force  of  whfl  t  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  s  Ud.    I  regret  that  he  felt  it 
was  neeessai  y  to  (4>pose  my  amendment, 
naturally.   ]  lut  I  remind  Senators  of  the 
1  iMt  that  ev  !r  since  I  have  been  in  this 
body,  as  regi  ilarly  as  dockwofk.  we  have 
always  had  requests  for  extensicxis  of 
taxes  come  n  to  the  Senate  when  they 
are   about    to    expire — the    day    after 
tomorrow  o-  at  midnight  next  Tues- 
day or  soon  t — and  we  are  always  told 
exactly     th<      things     that     the     dis- 
tinguished    nlnority   leader   has    said: 
"We    must   do    this.     We    cannot    do 
anything    ese.      There    is  .no    time. 
Walt,  and  w  s  win  take  up  this  question 
later."   And  bo  year  after  year  we  r^ch 
into  the  poc  sets  of  the  families  of  ^ur 
country  to  o  Olect  taxes  that  were  origi- 
nally Impost  d  to  restrain  business,  be- 
cause we  mu  It  have  every  cent  to  spend 
and  because  the  Senate  has  to  be  put  In 
the  position :  a  which  it  cannot  say,  "No." 
I  have  no  1  lusions.  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  because  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  haa  taken  travel  taxes  off  other 
modes  of  transportation.    I  happen  to 
come  from  a  lectlon  of  the  country  which 
Is  dependent  on  air  transportation,  and 
^  deverately  i  i  need  of  it.    I  know  this 
tax  is  basics  ly  a  user  charge,  but  I  do 
lut  like  usei    charges  which  strike  di- 
1   rectly  at  a  1  ey  economic  interest,  such 
i    as  the  resort  and  travel  Industry  of  my 
State  which  is  starved  for  transporta- 
tion and  dep  indent  on  air  service. 

I  expect,  (f  course,  that  the  amend- 
ment win  be  defeated,  but  I  hope  that 
Senators  wi]i  have  an  opportunity  to 
cast  their  vo  es  on  the  question  of  pas- 
of  the  1  iU,  so  that  some  of  us  can 
indicate  that  no  matter 
bin  Is  brought  in.  some  of 

on,  win  not  be  manuevered 

and  horaewh  noed  Into  voting  for  it  be- 
cause Itistoi  I  late  to  vote  "no." 

DIRK  SEN.     Mr.  President,  wlU 
from  Virginia  yield  me  2 
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say   no    to 
hofw  late  the 
us.  from  now 


Mr 

the  Senator 
minutes? 
Mr.  BYRD 


of  Virginia.    I  yield  2  min- 
utes to^the  Spnator  from  nUnois. 

Mr.  DIRXE  EN.    Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur In  what  n  f  distinguished  friend  ftom 
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New  Hampshire  has  said.  As  a  lesson  in 
tactics,  the  Senator  should  have  heard 
the  distingi^shed  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware lecture  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  committee  at  the  time  we  were 
considering  the  debt  celling  bill.  That 
also  came  in  late. 

There  is  quite  another  consideration 
involved  at  this  time.  We  in  the  Senate 
cannot  Initiate  tax  legislation.  We  had 
to  wait  for  action  by  the  House.  Of 
coxirjfe,  the  House  took  its  own  sweet 
time,  and  properly  so.  because  the  House 
devotes  much  time  to  tills  sort  of  thing, 
so  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  had  no  choice 
other  than  to  wait  before  setting  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  so  that  the  bill 
could  be  considered.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  was  within  a  week,  of  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  within  a  week  of  the 
end  of  the  life  of  these  taxes  before  the 
bin  could  be  brought  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

There  was  no  delay  in  the  committee. 
The  committee  met  on  Thursday.  The 
Senate  adjourned  Thursday  night,  over 
the  weekend.  There  was  time  to  obtain 
permission  to  file  a  report.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  Senate  has  met  since  last 
week.  The  biU  is  before  the  Senate.  It 
can  never  be  said  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  not  been  expedi- 
tious in  bringing  out  the  bill. 

We  have  had  no  choice  In  the  matter, 
yet  I  share  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  when  he  laments  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  adequate  time  to  con- 
sider these  things. 

However,  there  will  be  time  to  consider 
many  things,  when  the  overall  tax  bill 
finally  lands  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  consideration.  I  think  my 
friend  will  have  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
dlstlngiiished  Senator  jrield  to  me  for  a 
quick  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  tWnk  my  friend 
may  have  until  Christmas  to  be  thinldng 
about  a  tax  biU.  For  aught  I  know,  and 
for  all  I  foresee,  we  may  stlD  be  In  the 
legislative  trenches  on  the  25th  of  De- 
c«nber.  so  the  Senator  can  set  up  a 
Christmas  tree  in  his  ofDce. 

Mr.  COTTON.  And  the  tax  biU  will 
come  In  the  night  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  could  well  be. 
The  Senator  can  hang  it  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  friendly  question.  Can 
the  distinguished  Senator,  who  is  my 
leader,  tell  me  of  any  greater  exercise 
in  utter  futility  than  to  lecture  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreasxuT? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  at  the  mo- 
ment I  cannot  reach  up  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  and  find  an  appropriate 
example. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vhrginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  win  can  the  roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedlngs  under  the  quonun  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  business  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [  Mr.  Cotton  ] .  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Doddl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore. 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  tMr.  Andkrson],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblk],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  BaxwsTKs],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  ! 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorx], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grue- 
NiNG],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHRiT].  the  Senator  frcan  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUTB],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kxnnxdt],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxl- 
LANl,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
KiE].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PxLL].  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Rnicorp],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathcss]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrxy].  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
tMr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Bfaryland  [Mr.  BrswsterI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRXTXNncGl  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  is  pah^  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  ] ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAvrra],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHXL]    and  the  Senator  from 
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Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  If 
present  and  voUng,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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AUott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 
Cotton 
Domlnlck 
Eastland 
Pong 

Hlckenlooper 
Jordan.  Idaho 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bo«ga 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Caae 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrkson 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Engle 

Brvin 


[No.  107  Leg] 

YEAS — 22 

Long.  Mo. 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

MUIer 

Morse 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Prouty 

NAYS— 51 

Pulbrtght 

Hartke 

Hayden 

RllI 

Holland 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

McOee 

McOovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 


Randolph 
Simpson 
Smith 
Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 
Toung,  Ohio 


Anderson 

Beall 

Bible 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Church 

Oodd 

Douglas 

Ooldwater 


NOT  VOTING — 27 


Morton 
Mom 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Prozmlre 

Robertson 

Russell 

SaltonstaU 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUUama.  N.J. 

Wintama,  Del. 

Tarborough 


Gore 

Omening 

Hart 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 


Long,  La. 

ManaSeld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Muskle 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 


So    Mr.    Cotton's    amendment    was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  we  hear  in  the  foreign  aid  presen- 
tation the  stories  of  countries  enjoying 
economic  growth  and  prosperity,  which 
are  also  receiving  American  economic 
wd.  It  is  never  clear  to  me  that 
this  growth  and  prosperity  is  be- 
cause of  our  aid.  but  at  least  we  are  given 
case  studies  where  the  two  coincide 
Sometimes  we  are  even  told  that  a  given 
country  is  making  so  much  progress  that 
It  Is  being  removed  from  the  list  of  coun- 
tries receiving  grant  aid,  usually  sup- 
porting assistance. 

Yet  despite  these  reports  of  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  recipients,  the  request 
for  foreign  aid  money  does  not  decline 
Although  the  summary  presentation  is 
replete  with  instances  of  successes  and 
reductions  in  foreign  aid,  it  nowhere  ex- 
plains why  the  total  sum  being  requested 
exceeds  what  was  spent  on  foreign  aid 
in  1963  and  1962. 
CnC 715 


I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  that  is  an  old  "gimmick,"  an  old 
strategy  on  the  part  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  point  out  in  most  general 
generalities  what  are  supposed  to  be 
some  accomplishments  imder  the  R)r- 
elgn  Aid  Act,  and  then  they  are  always 
willing  to  gloss  over,  until  we  drag  it  out. 
the  fact  that  they  are  asking  for  more 
money  than  they  did  the  year  before. 
That  is  true  again  this  year. 

In  each  of  the  two  major  categories 
into  which  the  AID  has  divided  this 
year's  program,  the  request  for  money 
is  higher  than  was  appropriated  last 
year. 

For  development  assistance,  there  was 
appropriated  $1,410  million  for  fiscal 
1962;  $1,725  million  for  fiscal  1963;  this 
year,  the  request  is  for  $2,163  million. 

When  development  aid  is  broken  down 
between  loans  and  grants,  we  find  that 
the  request  is  for  more  in  both  cate- 
gories. For  development  loans.  $1,113 
million  was  provided  for  fiscal  1962;  and 
$1,400  million  for  fiscal  1963.  The  re- 
quest for  1964  is  $1,806  million. 

Every  time  I  sit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  opening  of  the  Court's  session  and 
hear    the    clerk    utter    those   inspiring 
words  "God  save  this  Honorable  Court," 
I  am  deeply  moved,  but  I  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  on  the  basis 
of  this  administration's  request  for  for- 
eign aid  this  year,  God  save  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.    We  cannot 
continue  the  coiu-se  of  action  we  have 
been  following  in  regard  to  taking  huge 
sums  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  when 
our  allies  are  not  carrying  their  reason- 
able burden  of  paying  for  the  cost  of 
freedom.    That  goes  for  our  European 
allies,  and  it  goes  for  West  Germany.    I 
will  not  vote  to  pour  more  millions  into 
West   Germany,    until    West   Germany 
starts  to  make  a  fair  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  freedom  around  the  world; 
imtil  West  Germany,  so  dependent  upon 
Greek  and  Turkish  forces  holding  down 
a  large  part  of  the  defense  of  freedom 
in  Europe  and  the  metropoliton  area, 
starts  to  pay  something  by  way  of  for- 
eign aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.     The 
record  shows  that  to  date  it  is  Uncle  Sam 
who  pays  the  whole  bill. 

I  am  satisfied  that  once  the  facts  are 
brought  to  the  American  taxpayer  as  to 
what  it  is  costing  him  to  pay  an  undue 
share  of  the  cost  of  NATO,  there  wiU 
be  no  more  money  going  into  West  Ger- 
many, but  less.  There  will  not  be  more 
money  going  into  NATO,  but  less. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support  an 
alliance  in  Europe,  provided  the  allies  in 
that  alliance  are  willing  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  alliance. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  not.  All  one 
needs  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  foreign  aid 
bill  I  am  discussing  today  for  evidence 
In  support  of  the  position  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  taken. 

I  yield  to  no  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
my  record  in  support  of  foreign  aid. 
However,  the  time  has  come  when  Sena- 
tors should  stop  being  victimized  by 
dogma  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid.  and 
should  look  at  the  hard,  cold  facts  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  In  light  of  the  request  that  this 


administration  Is  making  again.  We  are 
wasthig  millions  of  dollars  in  foreign 
aid,  rather  than  insisting  upon  a  tighten- 
ing of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

For  development  grants,  $297  million 
was  appropriated  for  fiscal  1962,  and 
$325  million  for  1963.  The  request  this 
year  is  for  $357  millicn. 

In  the  second  major  category — strate- 
gic assistance— we  find  the  same  situa- 
tion. The  category  includes  military  as- 
sistance, supporting  assistance,  and  the 
contingency  fund.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  military  aid  that  there  was  a  slightly 
larger  appropriation  2  years  ago  than  is 
being  requested  now. 

For  military  aid.  Congress  appro- 
priated $1,557  million  for  fiscal  1962  and 
$1,325  miUion  for  fiscal  1963.  This  year 
we  are  behig  asked  for  $1,405  million. 

For  supporting  assistance— the  cate- 
gory from  which  we  constantly  hear  that 
countries  are  being  dropped— we  appro- 
priated $425  million  for  1962,  $395  mil- 
lion for  1963,  and  we  are  being  asked 
now  to  appropriate  $435  million. 

The  contingency  fund  was  given  $275 
million  in  1962  and  $250  million  in  1963 
For  1964.  $300  million  is  being  requested.' 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  given  a 
contingency  fund  of  $300  million.     It 
would  not  take  him  20  minutes  to  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  message  asking  for 
funds  for  an  emergency.    I  have  taken 
that  position  over  the  years.     It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democratic  President  sits 
in  the  White  House.    I  am  opposed  to 
giving  any  President  emergency  funds 
which  he  can  use  prior  to  a  check  in 
advance    by    Congress.     One    hundred 
mUlion  dollars  for  a  contingency  fund 
is  all  that  any  President  could  possibly 
need  to  meet  an  overnight  emergency 
In  my  judgment,  for  a  President  to  ask 
for  $300  million  for  a  conUngency  fund 
is  um-easonable.    In  due  course  of  time, 
if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reports  any  such  figure  to  the  Senate 
I  shall  move  that  $200  milUon  be  strick- 
en from  the  item. 

I  believe  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  alone- 
I  believe  in  protecting  the  American 
taxpayer.  He  is  entitled  to  such  protec- 
tion, no  matter  who  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  recognize  that  a 
case  can  be  made  for  more  money  in  a 
contingency  fund,  but  not  $300  miUion 
not  $200  million.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  wlU  meet  an  overnight  emer- 
gency; and  Congress  can  consider,  in  an 
emergency,  what  the  President  actually 
needs  and  can  then  provide  whatever 
additional  sum  is  needed. 

I  ask.  in  good  faith :  How  can  Congress 
conthiue  to  listen  to  the  glowing  reports 
from  AID  administrators  about  the 
great  successes  we  are  achieving  frMn 
foreign  aid.  and  about  how  many  coun- 
tries are  sufBciently  prosperous  to  be 
removed  from  grant  aid,  when  the  re- 
quest for  money  in  each  category  Is 
higher  than  was  spent  last  year? 

It  would  have  been  most  helpful  if 
the  Administrator  of  AID,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  come  before  Congress  this  year 
with  the  names  of  countries  that  they 
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4)  drop  fr(Mn  the  list.    Instead. 
Ust  of  107  countries  that  the 
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did  not  come  anywhere  near  sustaining 
their  burden  of  proof.  Therefore  it  is 
the  obligation  of  Congress,  as  I  see  it.  In 
performing  its  duty  of  trust  in  checking 
on  the  administration,  to  cut  the  foreign 
aid  bill  by  a  minimum  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  since 
stopped  being  impressed  by  the  official 
handwringlng  accompanying  the  cry 
that  if  any  of  this  money  is  cut  by  Con- 
gress, the  vital  security  of  the  United 
States  win  be  jeopardized.  I  have  long 
since  stopped  believing  that  United 
States  miUtary  aid  to  Latin  America  is 
useful,  either  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America  or  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  long  since  stopped  believing 
that  military  aid  and  supporting  assist- 
ance to  Turkey,  to  name  just  one  coim- 
try,  accomplishes  anything  more  than  a 
drain  on  the  American  taxpayers.  No 
one  has  ever  shown  me  that  Turkey  is 
going  to  be  invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  we  send  this  aid,  and  no  has  ever 
suggested  that  if  Turkey  were  invaded 
by  Russia  she  could  defend  herself  with 
the  military  aid  she  has  received.  In  the 
end.  every  one  of  the  countries  receiving 
large  siuns  of  so-called  strategic  assist- 
ance depends,  for  its  real  defense 
against  invasion,  upon  the  military  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States. 

This  is  true  of  Taiwan,  where  we  have 
wasted  himdreds  of  millions  of  military 
aid  and  defense  support  dollars  in  keep- 
ing up  an  army  that  still  could  not  pro- 
tect Taiwan  from  a  real  attack  from  the 
Chinese  mainland.  If  an  attack  were 
launched,  it  would  be  up  to  the  Ameri- 
can 7th  Fleet  to  protect  Taiwan,  regard- 
less of  whether  there  had  ever  been  a 
military  aid  program  there. 

To  Pakistan,  we  have  sent  economic 
aid  totaling  almost  $2  biUion;  and  our 
military  aid,  though  still  classified,  prob- 
ably totals  almost  as  much.  Just  why 
military  aid  to  Pakistan  should  remain 
classified  at  all  is  a  great  mystery  to  me, 
since  this  information  is  now  available 
for  nearly  all  other  recipients  of  military 
aid.  It  is  my  guess  that  Pakistan  has  re- 
ceived one-half  again  as  much  in  military 
aid  as  she  has  in  economic  aid. 

But  Pakistan  is  enjoying  che  warmest 
relations  with  her  Communist  Chinese 
neighbor.    She  has  often  threatened  the 
United  States  with  the  open  hint  that  if 
she  did  not  get  enough  money  from  us, 
she  would  snuggle  up  to  Red  China.    Let 
her  do  it,  Mr.  President.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  international  blackmail.    When 
any  coimtry  says  to  the  United  States.  "If 
you  do  not  give  us  the  aid  we  ask,'  we 
will  seek  it  from  Russia,"  our  answer 
should  be,  "Start  as  quickly  as  you  can 
on  yoxir  way  to  Russia  to  get  it."    If  we 
take   that   attitude,   they   will   sing   an 
entirely  different   tune.    So   we   should 
stop  surrendering  to  international  black- 
mail.    I  am  not  at  all  impressed  with 
the  argvunent.  "Give  this  to  us  or  we  will 
ask  the  Communists  for  it."    Let  them 
boil  for  a  while  in  the  juices  of  Red  com- 
munism and  see  how  they  enjoy  it.    Our 
Government  has  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  American  people  from  such  abuses 
by  alleged  friends.     Whenever  a  diplo- 
mat or  the  head  of  state  of  another  coun- 
try makes  an  argvunent  of  that  sort,  he 
is  not  a  true  friend  of  the  United  States 
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Under  this  form  of  international  black- 
mail we  have  poured  out  what  I  would 
estimate  to  be  well  over  $3  billion.  But 
today  Pakistan  is  snuggling  up  to  Red 
China,  anyway.  She  has  very  success- 
fully played  both  sides  of  the  street 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  today 
that  Pakistan  needs  aid  against  Red 
China.  How  much  longer  are  American 
taxpayers  going  to  be  fleeced  by  such 
tactics? 

I  do  not  object  to  loan  aid  for  sound 
economic  projects  in  any  of  these  coun- 
tries. I  support  that  kind  of  foreign  aid 
But  the  case  for  continuing  the  large 
amounts  of  this  alleged  strategic  assist- 
ance is  becoming  largely  a  case  for 
maintaining  in  power  a  ring  of  military 
dictators  around  the  Communist  bloc 
If  that  is  the  best  policy  we  can  come 
up  with,  we  are  faced  with  an  eternal 
outflow  of  money  and  equipment  be- 
cause none  of  them  will  ever  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  without  huge  sums 
of  American  money. 

Even  with  our  heavy  military  and  eco- 
nomic support,  I  do  not  look  to  any  one 
of  them  to  prevail  for  long.  They  are 
weak  reeds,  indeed,  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  leaning  on;  and  I  have  not 
even  menUoned  the  Diem  regime  in 
South  Vietnam,  which  is  the  epitome  of 
all  the  fallacies  and  dangers  in  thinking 
we  are  protecting  our  security  by  sup- 
porting these  dictators  with  their  over- 
grown military  establishments. 

Even  with  our  aid,  they  cannot  defend 
themselves  when  the  test  comes;  we  flnd 
ourselves  entangled  miUtarily  to  bail  out 
our  investment;  and  we  reap  the  hai-vest 
of  ill  will  that  these  governments  have 
sown. 

I  close  my  remarks  today  with  a  very 
brief  comment:  About  10  days  ago  I 
aimounced  that  almost  each  day  while 
the  foreign  aid  bUl  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  I 
intend  to  discuss  one  issue  in  relation  "to 
It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  I 
am  satisfled  that  a  tremendous  strong 
propaganda  drive  is  being  put  on  by  the 
most  powerful  lobbies  in  this  country— 
and  those  at  the  Pentagon  and  at  AID 
are  outstanding.  Once  more,  an  attempt 
is  bemg  made  to  stage  a  "snow"  job  on 
the  American  people  and  to  cover  them 
with  a  blanket  of  propaganda  in  regard 
to  what  the  foreign  aid  program  is  sup- 
posed to  do  for  their  security. 

But  I  say  to  the  American  people  that 
the  facts  do  not  support  the  administra- 
tion in  connection  with  this  bill;  and  I 
will  not  vote  for  a  foreign  aid  bill  which 
provides  any  such  amount  as  $2,140  mil- 
lion for  the  so-called  strategic  assistance 
program. 

I  repeat  that  when  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  House  hear 
from  their  constituents,  once  they  un- 
derstand what  is  involved  in  the  foreign- 
aid  bill,  they  will  have  to  answer,  back 
home,  the  question.  "Why  did  you  not 
cut  it  at  least  25  percent?" 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE     ALLEGED      CONSTITUTIONAL 
BASIS      FOR     THE     PRESIDENTS 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROPOSALS 
Mr.   ERVIN.     Mr.    President,    one  of 

America's  most  enlightened  newspapers. 


1963 


the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  of  Greens- 
boro. N.C..  carried  an  editorial  entitled 
"Civil  Rights  in  an  Old  Hat"  In  Its  issue 
for  June  21,  1963.  This  editorial  ana- 
lyzes in  most  accurate  fashion  President 
Kennedy's  civil-rights  proposals,  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  such  pro- 
posals cohstitute  a  disappointing  mix- 
ture that  couples  imwarranted  severity 
with  unprecedented  sweep. 

This  editorial  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  Congress;  and  for 
this  reason  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
body  of  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Diflly  News  of 

Jime  21,  1963] 

Civil  Rights  in  an  Old  Hat 

After  an  overture  of  weeks,  against  the 

backdrop  of  gathering  national  crises  in  race 

relations.    President    Kennedy's    new    civil 

rights  proposals  might  have  been  expected 

to  rival  In  scope  the  tablet  of  stone  from 

Slnat 

But  aside  from  a  few  palatable  elements, 
the  nve-point  program  the  President  sent 

S  Congress  Wednesday  is  a  disappointing 
Ixture  that  couples  unwarranted  severity 
with  unprecedented  sweep. 

To  be  sure,  a  few  of  the  measures  are  due 
and  harmless.    Any  well-concelved  program 
to  train  displaced  Negroes  would  be  welcome. 
Eastern  North  Carolina  knows  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  problem  as  well  as  any  part  of 
the   country:    and   on   the   economic  front, 
which  is  the  real  key  to  orderly  racial  ad- 
vance; there  cannot  be  too  much  emphasis. 
Also,  we  would  Join  the  President  In  wish- 
ing the  Civil  Rights  Commission  preserved. 
We  remain  chary  of  legislation  under  the 
commerce  clause   of  the  Constitution  that 
would  in  effect  strip  away  the  right  of  a  res- 
taurant, theater  or  motel  or  hotel  owner  to 
discriminate.    Once  it  is  established  by  law 
that  the  sale  of  goods  carried  across  Stote 
lines  bars  discrimination,  the  vital  distinc- 
tion   between    public    and    private    would 
hang  by  a  slender  thread— the  vague  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  degree  of  public  involve- 
ment. 

Without  the  most  careful  debate  about^the 
long-range  implications,  we  are  reluctant  to 
Bee  the  right  of  a  property  owner  to  be  pro- 
tected against  trespass  compromised.  Ad- 
mittedly, it  sometimes  is  imperative  to  rescue 
property  from  stubborn  and  wUlful  self- 
immolation,  and  if  the  law  is  to  be  changed 
we  would  repeat  here  our  preference  that  it 
be  changed  by  carefully  composed  legislation 
rather  than  by  court  decision. 

Other  features  of  the  President's  program 
admit  of  less  debate: 

The  proposal  to  allow  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  file  suits  on  its  own  motion  against 
school  boards  and  colleges  to  end  segrega- 
tion is  a  retread  of  the  discredited  title  4 
which  the  Justice  Department  removed  at 
President  Eisenhower's  shocked  insistence 
from  civil  rights  legislation  more  than  5  years 
ago.  This  device  would  requU^  the  hiring 
or  a  battery  of  lawyers  of  unforeseeable  size- 
and  it  would  open  the  door  to  a  form  of 
busybody  interferences  with  local  authority 
as  it  deals  with  the  ticklish  problems  of  de- 
segregation. At  its  worst  it  would  sap  the 
local  initiative  by  which  alone  matters  that 
affect  local  conmiunities  so  Intimately  as 
school  policy  can  be  handled. 

The  other  claw  of  the  pincer— a  proposal 
to  subsidize  school  dlstricte  that  voluntarUy 
desegregate— is  an  ignoble  resort  to  bribery 
to  accomplish  what  decent  Americans  will 
eventually  accomplish  because  it  is  just  and 
because   supreme    law   requires   It.     Bribes 
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for  obeying  the  law  strike  us  as  the  ultimate 
debasement  of  free  government.  How  much 
i»  It  going  to  be  worth  to  refrain  from 
murder  and  theft? 

The  request  for  legislation  "to  make  It 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
required  •  •  •  to  furnish  financial  help  to 
a   program  or  an  activity  in  which  racial 
discrimination  occurs."  unless  we  mistake  It 
embodies  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission's 
foolish  proposal  that  Mississippi  be  punished 
economically  for  "defying-  the  Constitution 
.^^f  **■  '""^^ly.  1«"  mystified  by  the  Pres- 
T?.**^."   °^^   about-face.      When    the    Civil 
~.^oJf,    Commission    proposed     pocketbook 
penalties  for  Mississippi.  Mr.  Kennedy  em- 
phatically   dissociated    himself    froni    the 
scheme,   pleading   that  the  move    (even  If 
constitutional)    would  be  of  doubtful  wis- 
^m  and  morality.    Why  does  tiie  President 
aeek  general   permission  to  use   a  form  of 
economic  blackmail  he  refused— rightly— to 
use  as  late  as  2  months  ago? 

On  voting  rights,  tiiere  can  of  course  be 
no  compromise  with  principle.  But  the 
President  submits  two  measures  of  very 
dubious  value.  One  would  enable  "Federal 
referees"  to  give  priority  on  court  dockets 
to  voting  cases;  but  with  most  of  the  court 

^  t^..°\  ^f  '^^""^y  i'inmxed.  who  is  to 
f  K.*  .*,  Justice  for  all  wUl  be  served  by 
arbitrarily  giving  voting  cases  pride  of  place? 
And  as  for  the  proposal  that  a  sixth  grade 
education  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence 
^J  *K  **^y'  "  *■  *  Patentiy  absurd  mockery 
£fSe  °'  "teracy  and  we  have  so  stated 

As  a  package,  the  President's  civU  rights 
proposa  8  are  unimaginative  and  Indeed  old 
hat.  But  their  greatest  collective  fault  Is 
that  they  would  endow  Federal  officials— 
in  the  name  of  the  noble  cause  of  racial 

Jwf^'*?*^/'**P^°«  *"<*  unheralded  au- 
^i^IyL  ^''<*"^«  ^  almost  every  nook  of 
local  llfe-flupersedlng  home  autiiorlty.  dis- 
couraging such  voluntary  effort  as  U  en- 
l^'^el^e^y  ^^^'i^i^t  au  over  North  Carolina 
and  otiier  States,  and  generally  tempting 
those  who  should  be  thinking  and  wortlnf 
to  uunk  only  of  the  mafiana  when  Coxe?i 
anny  of  Federal  officials  will  descend  to  do 

thl'^  D  explosive  national  problem."  so  said 
^f.^'^f^''^  Wednesday,  "cannot  await 
S^t'Xni*^  solutions."  Whoever  believes 
that  believes  Uiat  Uie  poUtical  fabric  of  the 
wm^^  tJ°^^''-     ^    Kennedy  does  not 

oeen  urging  volimtary  action  on  local  busi- 
nessmen, clergymen,  and  editors,  who  have 
^entli  '""^  Washington  in  great  ^oves 
If  "clty-by-city  solutions"  are  impossible— 
and  of  course  Greensboro  and  Charlotte  and 
Raleigh  and  many  other  communities  across 
the  South  are  learning  that  they  are  indeed 
very  possible— the  outiook  Is  bleak.  What 
lV^\  ^H^l^ority  cannot  do.  It  Is  fanciful  to 
think  that  the  Federal  Government  with 
TOme  massive  bureaucratic  wisdom.  <»n  do 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  deem 
it  appropriate  to  make  some  additional 
remarks  of  my  own  concerning  the  civil 
rights  proposals  now  pending  before  the 
Congress.  They  certainly  couple  "un- 
warranted severity  with  unprecedented 
sweep." 

The  President  seeks  to  find  constitu- 
tional justincation  for  his  proposal  re- 
lating to  "places  of  public  accommoda- 
tions" in  the  14th  amendment  and 
paragraph  3  of  secUon  8  of  article  I  of  the 
original  Constitution  which  empowers 
Congress  "to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States."  Since  the  Supreme 
Court  expressly  held  in  the  civil  rights 
cases,  which  are  reported  in  109  U.S.  3, 
that  the  14th  amendment  does  not  per- 
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mlt  Congress  to  enact  a  statute  seeming 
equal  accommodations  in  inns,  restau- 
rants, and  places  of  pubUc  amusement  to 
aU  persons  without  distinction  because 
of  race,  the  President's  attempt  to  flnd 
the  constitutional  basis  for  his  proposals 
relating  to  so-called   places  of   public 
accommodations  In   the    14th   amend- 
ment indicates  that  the  President  has 
little  faith  in  the  intellectual  integrity 
and  judicial  stability  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  it  is  now  constituted.    I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  even  a  doubting 
Thomas  ought  not  to  be  a  man  of  such 
little  faith.    After  all.  the  provisions  of 
the  14th  amendment  authorize  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  solely  in  respect  to  State 
action.    Hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and 
places  of  pubUc  amusement  are  operated 
by  individuals  and  not  by  States. 

When  the  Pounding  Fathers  Inserted 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  in  the 
original  Constitution,  they  intended  to 
authorize  Congress  to  regulate  economic 
activities  carried  on  in  interstate  com- 
merce—not uses  of  property  or  personal 
relations  within  the  borders  of  a  State. 
If  Congress  has  the  power  under  the 
commerce   clause   to   enact   the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  in  respect  to  so-caUed 
places  of  public  accommodations  on  the 
theory  that  such  places  of  public  ac- 
commodations sell  or  use  commodities 
which  in  times  past  have  moved  in  inter- 
state   commerce,    then    Congress    has 
power  to  regulate   the  conduct  of  aU 
human  beings  residing  anywhere  within 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  posses- 
sions in  respect  to  any  and  all  activities    ' 
Certainly  this  theory  would  justify  con- 
gressional regulation  of  marriage,  birth 
and  death.    This  is  true  because  brides 
and  grooms  wear  clothes  which  have 
moved  in  interstate  commerce,  babies 
use  diapers  and  safety  pins  which  have 
moved    in    interstate    commerce,    and 
corpses  are  consigned  to  the  grave  In 
caskets  which  have  moved  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Each  Senator  should  put  this  question 
to  himself:  Shall  I  support  civil  rights 
proposals  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  centralize  in 
Washington  control  of  all  the  activities 
of  all  the  people?    This  is  certainly  the 
theory  upon  which  the  President  predi- 
cates his  demand  for  his  civil  rights  bills 
Mr.   RUSSELL.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 
Mr.    RUSSELL,      The    distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  sadly 
handicapped  in  undertaking  a  discussion 
of  an  issue  of  the  kind  he  has  presented 
Unfortunately,  he  appUes  reason  and  the 
law.  whereas  the  issue  is  apparently  to 
be  fought  out  wholly  and  solely  as  an 
emotional  issue  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  rights  of  any  person  ex- 
cept those  who  are  designated  by  the 
Census  Bureau  as  nonwhites. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  some 
time.  I  have  seen  occasions  when  the 
tides  of  emotion  would  ebb  and  flow,  and 
reach  full  tide,  as  they  have  today.  But 
I  have  never  seen  any  instance  hi  which 
the  ears  of  people  have  been  closed  to 
anything  they  did  not  want  to  hear  to 
the  same  degree  as  they  are  today. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  after  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision 
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in  the  Br  »wn  school  case  In  1954  some  of 
us  thoug]  t  the  decision  did  violence  not 
only  to  t  le  decisions  of  that  Court  as 
they  hAV4  been  in  elTect  for  80  years,  but 
also  to  th ;  Constitution  itself. 

When  1  re  expressed  that  opinion,  our 

so-caUed  liberal  brethren  descended  on 

us  with  b  >th  feet.    They  said,  "here  you 

are  challe  iglnc  the  law  of  the  land.    The 

Supreme  <  Jourt  decision  is  the  law  of  the 

l»nd."    W  len  citizens  gathered  in  one  or 

two    Soufhem    cities    to    demonstrate 

ACainst  tlie  decision,  they  soon  found 

bayoneto   n  the  middle  of  their  backs 

They  wer«  pushed  off  the  sidewalks  and 

herded  do  wn  the  street  like  sheep.  '  One 

w  two  of  them  had  their  heads  broken 

by  the  but  Ls  of  rifles  In  the  hands  of  the 

Army  of    he  United  States,  which  was 

brought  o)  it  to  subdue  and  suppress  any 

who  efaallf  nged  that  so-called  law  of  the 

land. 

This  is  1  lot  the  first  time  the  Congress 
has  had  tt  e  quesUon  of  equal  accommo- 
dations b<fore  it  The  same  question 
which  so  many  of  our  brethren  are  seek- 
ing to  reen  ict  was  before  the  Congress  in 
me  dark  d  lys  of  Reconstruction.  Then 
by  an  act  approved  March  1,  1875.  the 
Congress  declared: 
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was  brought  before  the  Su- 

""  of  the  United  States  in 

T--  Court  handed  down  its  de- 

qctober  5.  1883,  declaring  that 

Ctovemment  had  no  power 

apy  such  restriction  on  the  use 

t  of  private  property,  even 

part  dedicated  to  a  public 


I  am  advised,  according  to 

of  our  Uberal  friends,  that 

-  law  of  the  land  from  Octo- 

Q  to  the  present  good  hour 

our  nonwhlte  citiaens  have 

on  a  great  many  demon- 

a  number  of  cities  of  the 

protesting  that  law  of  the 

down  in  the  streets,  block 

with  locked  arms  in  two 

as  a  human  wall  In  front 

>Iace8  of  business  owned  by 

-"■-als  to  prrvent  any  person 

or  departing  from  the 

J.   They  show  the  utmost 

the  police  departments  of 

States— It    matters    not 

s  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 

N.c. — demanding     alleged 

he  Supreme  Court  in  Octo- 

""  were  not  inherent  in  any 


pass  a  law  and  give   them  what  they 
are  demonstrating  for." 

This  policy  of  appeasement  has  been 
often  ti-ied  and  history  shows  that  it  has 
always  failed.    We  have  known  about  it 
since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  when 
demonstrators  in  the  streets  demanded 
"bread  and  the  circus."    They  clamored 
so  loudly  and  persistently  that  the  ruling 
Caesar  said,  "Let  us  get  these  people  out 
of  the  streets  and   into  the  Coliseum 
Olve  them  the  bread  and  give  them  the 
circus."    Rome  was  then  on  the  way  out. 
Any  number  of  such  instances  in  his- 
tory in  which  that  same  process  was  fol- 
lowed could  be  enumerated.     I  Intend  to 
do  so  at  sometime  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
But  can  any  Senator  tell  me  why  there 
should  be  sUch  a  distinction  made  in 
relation  to  one  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  obeying  the  law  of  the  land,  with 
all  of  the  FBI,  the  Attorney  General 
who  unfortunately  has  the  power  to  di- 
rect the  FBI,  aU  the  VS.  marshals,  and 
all  the  Armed  Fbrces  of  the  United  States 
on  call  to  suppress  any  demonstration 
against  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  year  1954,  but  not  a  single  person  of 
high  official  position  in  Washington  has 
indicated  that  there  is  any  obligation  to 
^f^^   *   Supreme   Court   decision   of 
1883.  which  has  been  the  law  of  the  land 
for  much  longer  than  the  school  cases 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor s  question,  the  Presidents  proposals 
relating  to  so-called  places  of  public  ac- 
commodaUons  indicate  to  my  mind  that 
the  President  has  little.  If  any.  faith  In 
the  intellectual  Integrity  and  judicial 
stability  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  It  Is  now  constituted- 
oUierwIse.  the  President  could  not  pos- 
sibly urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  statute 
Which  is  unconsUtutional  and  has  been 
so  declared  by  the  latest  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  question. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Senator 


June  24    I      iges 


EXTENSION  OP  CORPORATE  NOR- 
MAL TAX  RATE  AND  EXCISE  TAX 
RATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6755)  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal  tax  rate  and  excise  tax 
rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
OovKRN  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open 
to  amendment  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
"on  is  on  the  tWrd  reading  and  passage 

The  bill  (H.R.  6755)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


The  Lecislativx  Clerk,  a  bill  (HR 
3872)  to  increase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  may  exercise  its  functions 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all' after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  (a)  section  2(c)(1)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by 
strtklng  out  'SI.OOO.OOO.OOO-  and  insertlnK 
in  lieu  thereof   "$2,000,000,000". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "te.OOO.OOO.OOO"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$8,000,000.000'. 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  '$7,000,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu   thereof   "$9,000,000,000". 

Sk;.  2.  Section    8    of    the    Export-Import 

Bank  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

•June  30.  196^"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•June  30.  1968".  vucicui 

Sic  3  Section  9  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
semiannually"  in  the  first  sentence  of  that 
section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'annu- 
aly".  and  by  striking  out  'and  December 
31     In  the  second  sentence  of  that  section. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chah-  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  briefly 
so  that  the  chahman  of  the  legislative 
committee  on  this  side  can  call  up  some 
measures  to  which  there  is  no  objection' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  no  objection.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  have  no  objection 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 


heard  the  first  one  of  our 
rise  to  rebuke  any  of 
s  for  protesting  against 
land.     The  President  tt 
6  iates.  instead  of  having  of- 
ip  ?ort  to  the  local  authorities 
o  erwhelmed  by  these  mass 
»as  in  essence  lent  aid  and 
demonstrators  by  saying 
<  "If  you  do  not  immedl- 
law.  the  situation  will  be- 
wtorse.   Therefore  you  should 


tie 


tie 


INCREASE  OF  LENDING  AUTHORITY 
OF  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  243  HJl 
3872.  which  is  to  be  made  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 


ALASKA  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  237,  S  622 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LxGiSLATivE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  622) 
to  Improve  and  encourage  collective  bar- 
gaining between  the  management  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  and  representatives  of 
its  employees,  and  to  permit  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  the  adoption  by  the 
Alaska  RaUroad  of  the  personnel  pohcies 
and  practices  of  the  railroad  Industry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CIvU  Service,  with  an 

""!PS®^^  *1?  P*^®  1'  ^^  3.  after  the 
word  the  'where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" and  Insert  "President,  or  his  des- 
ignee or  designees";  so  as  to  make  the 
Dill  read : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State,  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  with 
rS^  h!^ i""*  ^"^  ^'^^ood  the  President 

/-.  »^^°?  °'  '^^^^^.  IB  authorlzed- 
thl  LTi^°",^  '^^**  ^  "^«  provisions  of 
the  civil  service  laws,  except  fSr  the  Veter- 

!nnn,^  "'^.f*  ^"^  °'  ^^**-  "  amended   to 
appoint  or  hire  such  officers,  agente,  attor^ 
neys,  and  employees  as  may  be  HeceBsaJy  f  Jr 
S  es^rr»H°"  ,°^  ^'^^  '^^'"'  Railroad^^and 
JjiSlntmlStr  "  ^'""^^  ""^^  ^^^«  '^^ 
(b)  to  delegate  to  them  such  nowers  and 
to  prescribe  for  them  such  dutles^trr^'ay^S 
deemed  appropriate  to  the  effective  owra- 
tlon  of  the  Alaska  Railroad;         «="^e  opera- 
te)  to  fix  and  determine  the  waee  and 
^lary  rates  of  all  employees.  IncluSSg  of- 

S?  ^n!,"^*''''*'^'^  and  professional  peLn- 
nel,  and  personnel  employed  outelde  of 
iUaska:  Provided.  That  officials  and  supe?- 
vlsory  and  professional  personnel  shSl^ 
compensated  on  a  monthirand  annu^  has? 
constituting  pay  for  all  services  ?ende^' 
T^TZ  «*="°»^  ot  the  Act  ^""SS^i^ 

(d)  to  establish  rules  governing  promo- 
tion demotion,  retention,  dlschs^  i^TOff 
m'^nl•nf''^'*''*°'"y  °'  employees^;  itH?-' 
Sn°n'erS[iX-   ^"'^  '**-^"*«''  ^^  «»^*^ 

.ni!L*°  "f^*  ^'^^  Paymente  to  train  and 
engine  service  employees  in  accordance  wl?h 

me^Ti^H  ^  '"T.P'*^  P^y  practices  of  prl^ 
vate  railroads  applicable  to  train  and  engine 

deemed  to  comply  with  the  overtime  requlre- 
mente  Of  section  23  of  the  Act  of  Ma^S  M. 
1934.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  673c)  • 

(f )  to  establish  performance  'ratine  svs- 

t^r,^lV°"'  "^"*  *°  "»•  requl^meLHf 
the  Performance  Rating  Act  of  iflso  ik 
US.c.  2001);  and  *^ 

(g)  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  written 
tTJ^^T"  '^'^,  ^"'y  ^"thorlzed  unl^  rS^ 
Z^iT;^^^""^  agreemente  may,  wlthoSt 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans- 
Preference  Act  of  1944.  relate  to  burlhSu 
hot  be  restricted  to.  wage  rates 'anSrSjJ 
promotion,   demotion,   retention    d^sch^' 

t^'«°it';r"'  *."**  '^^^"^"y  °'  empioy:^r,3' 

the  settlemente  of  grievances  and  dispute" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President    I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

sJftt.pm'^fnf °  f^  ^^f  P^*''^  ^"  appropriate 
statement  of  explanation  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

puaposE' 

tothf^^ J.,°"j**  f'''*  congressional  sanction 
roftd  »h.  i?^""  of  operating  the  Alaska  Rall- 
fr«H„r  i.^  ^".y*  *"'*'"  ^'^  «*f««*  by  admmis- 
Ran/.L'* '*"^"°''  "'"*=«  shortly  after  the 
Railroad  was  established  Ih  1914.  It  would 
allow  the  Railroad  to  continue  operation 
Characteristic  Of  private  enterprise  lSv«.U 
ing  in  the  President,  or  his  designees  the 
authority  to  set  wages,  estebllstT^'  ,Sd 
performance  ratings,  and  bargain  a>llectlvely 
With  chosen  representatives  of  the  employees 
Without  regard  to  the  Clvir  Service  Act  ^ 
the  Veterans'  Preference  Act.  It  should  be 
emphasized,    however,    that    the    Veteraiu? 


^^"^S!  ^''^  ^**  *^»^  and  win  continue 
to  be  Observed  in  all  cases  in  the  Inltla! 

Jn  JiSof  .h^  ^'■~^*^  '^y  the^Soad. 
th^^^.V  •.*^''  measure  would  not  exclude 
^t^n^'^f^J"'^  °^^  ^*'^»  administered 
Fed«-al  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
toe  Federal  Employees  Health  BeneSL  Act  «; 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Ac? 

HISTOBT 

Sii  ^^hu^T*^'  ^^'^  ^-  2593.  87th  Con- 
gress.   Public  hearings  were  held  on  S   2593 

on  CiJll  'irlf '•  ^'°"'  "^^  subcommittee 
on  civil  Service,  in  which  the  favorable 
views  of  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  ClvU  Srv- 
ice  Commission,  and  representative!  of  the 
fZ7Z  °i  '"i'  ^"^«*''  ^«Partmen?  of  Hi 
e^^ion  'nf  «'^^"''*  Railroad,  American  Fed- 
R?oV^  .?'  Government  Employees,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Tralimen  of  the 

f^t^o^n  ^^"^t:^  ''^^  expressed.  No  turret 
act^on^as  taken  on  S.  2593  during  the  87th 

STATEMENT 

Collective  bargaining  as  a  means  of  coor- 
d  natlng    labor-management    poIiciS    wL 

fn  Lfflir;5"^**^°«  agreemente  have  l^n 
m  effect  throughout  this  period  and  have 
proven  highly  successful.  Be<Sui  of  thS 
characteristics  of  the  RallroadT^^^ly  akS 
to  a  private  enterprise  although  It^i^nfiS 
fh  "i*".?^  °'  ^^  Department  of  the  Interior 

SJliS^r*.^"  ^•^^  «««P**<»  from  Si 
Civil  Service  Act  and  has  never  been  reaulr^d 
to  comply  with  the  Veterans'  PrSe?ence  aJ? 

o^ln^  *^  ^  1*"*  Railroad  and  the  employee 
organizations  have  controlled  Railroad  oollcv 
concerning  seniority,  layoffs,  ^uctfoSS 
1.^'  Pfl°^J>"°°»'  »n<»  other  matters.    ThS 

iriv^telv^^ J''"'  ^PenK>nnel    policies   ot 
privately    owned    and    operated    railroads 
JlJJ^y  °'  "»«  «nployees  of  the  RallrJS^^e 
into  Government  service  from  the  railed 
industry.     They  almost  unanimously  pre?e? 

wh'^^k***^'"**^  P°"*=*"  eBtabllshS  l,y  CO?! 
lective-bargalnlng  agreemente  to  those  which 
would  exist  If  the  Railroad  were  X«n2 

^^ef^rJnS^?"'^^  '^'  -«»  *-«   '^^""5 

th^V^Pa^^Pp^-^-^^^^^^ 
time  Of  enactment  In  1944  unSJigS   wh^n 
the  rlghte  of  employees   Who  aw  v^tTr-t. 
were  nrst  discussed  by  the  CMLsS^lI!  r5.tr 

SS'ih'r  .^^^  HalJoad.    KwTm'StSu; 
agreed  that  since  no  cases  of  veterans'  Drefer- 

l^t^?^  ""*°'  **^«  Commission  would  « 
n&^n';""!^ "**  conditions  of  RaUroad  em- 
ployment and  would  not  require  that  the  art 
be  applied  to  the  Railroad.^  If  any  ^  ^l 
volvlng  veterans'  preference  came  uTSow- 
ever.  the  Commission  would  decide  the  cases 

"'STf  fif-.*^  ''''  ^**^^^°«'  Preference  let 
.4H^   .      ,*  *'"*  "***  ^^  1959.  and  was  de- 
cided  m  favor  of  the  employee  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Veterans'  ^ference  Act 
Since  that  time  a  few  other  cases  h""  arisen 
and  m  1962  the  Commission  decided  that  un- 
lew  congressional  relief  was  afforded  In  1963. 

to  en^?     .K  °,°  ''°"^'*  '■^"*'"«  the  Railroad 
to  enforce  the  Veterans'^Preference  Act 

r.^L  !^^'"*°*  °'  "^e  ^t  ''ould  completely 
revise   the  seniority  rosters  and  other  em! 

tlZT'^^^'f  ''*^*^*^  »»*^«   been  estaSlsISi 
through    collective    bargaining.      For    more 

road^etSn^"  '^«  ''«^*«  «"«*  status  Jf  ^T 
road  employees  have  been  established  acc^- 

1.  f,  ^/f^i^o'^ly  accepted  practices  of  Se 
railroad  Industry.  Employees  have  all  of  the 
Job  security  and  seniority  rlghte  which  are 
characteristic  of  raUroad  employeTs  in  pr^! 
vate  enterprise.  Evidence  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
by  employee  organizations  and  the  Railroad 
substantiates  the  view  that  employee-veter- 
ans are  content  with  the  rlghte  they  enjoy 
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do '*not''^"to'^'^*^'^«  agreemente  and 
»«»?^  1,^  *°  change  to  the  rlghte  they 
would  have  under  the  Veterans'  ^eferenS 
Act.    Of  nearly  l.ooo  Raih-oad  employ*^^ 

T^lr'^l°'  ^"^"^  ""*  veterans,  CiTtii^n 
r^if.  .?  V^P'"''*^  **^e^  preference  for  the 
collective-bargaining  agreemente.    Coi^ii- 

employees    under    the    coUectlve-baSi^nSS 

womd"'^.?  *^  ?*  ''«^*«  employcS^JSSS! 
would  have  under  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  demonstrate  that,  in  general  toTl^ 
security  offered  by  the  Railroad  kgrefmeits 
is  greater  than  it  would  be  under  the  Vet! 
erans'  Preference  Act.  The  sole  basis  for  inh 
security  under  the  RailroaST'l^enU  ^^ 
seniority  on  the  Job.  This  fact  ll^job  ste- 
blllty  to  all  employees,  veteran  "nd  noS- 
veteran.  and  assures  that  only  the  mSt 
experienced  employees  will  be  ii  senior  en! 
glneer  and  fireman  positions  InlhTphJsK^ 
operation  Of  the  Railroad.     Under  the  vS 

SltS^onT^i''""^  ^*'  »  ^eterai-Sjin^r 
with  only  6  months'  experience  on  the  Iteu! 

^•S"*  ^^  10  years'  experience  in  ^"r 
Federal  employment,  would  have  senlcSS 
over  a  nonveteran  who  has  lo  yearn' «S-i^ 

Stf^,f  H  *°^f  •*'  °"  «^«  Railroad.     ^ 

Establishment  of  such  a  civil  service  reten 

tion  roster  would  not  only  drnKSSL^I 

pTe^^n  °'  "^f  ^"~*^  buTSJS?  Z 
put  employee-veterans  with  less  exDer«i.no- 
^  poeltions  senior  to  nonvete^^^To  S^J 
more  experience.  For  example  under  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act.  the  R^lr^^p^l 
ent  senior  employee.  ranklnTNbTif  ^e 

serve  in  the  Second  World  War  becai^^.^ 

'wTe^^t  Vd"i^  ^  belSTto^S: 
war  enort.    If  the  Veterans'  Preferono*  **.♦  i- 

applied  to  the  Railroad.^e  practS^  t?ec^ 

tlveness    and     utility     of     tSe    oSlectT^ 

bargaining  apeementi  betweS  thr^^SSSJ 

and  the  employees.  In  effect  for  foi^  decadL 

would  largely  be  destroyed.  cSnteJ^^^lE'e 

wishes  Of  the  Railroad,  ite  employes    ,md 

the  agencies  of   the  GovermSnt   S^i  ?« 

interested  in  ite  continued  •uc<Sif  J'SeJi! 

*^^''*?f"°°   ^*^>    ''^"'^  allow  the  Railroad 

^^L^^>,""P*"^^*°^  personnel  wlthJut^ 

S^?»    n.""*  ff'  °^  ^^''^  28,  1934  (6  use 
673c).  or  section  205  of  the  PmImmii  ■L.^i 

ees  Pay  Act  of  1945^5  US  C  ^^ -^^^l' 

vislon  ^uld  allow  the  SSi?o!J'i  plysu^V 

vlsory  /aid    management    perswiSJf  T « 

whTc?7sX'  rt"*  ^y^^^^oien^:, 

f^^!rof\%  '^tl^ns^-tt'^i^ 

P^renTf^r  ^t^^  a  ^clvll-uS7<?  l2?k 
Subsection  (f)   would  allow  the  Railroad 
to  continue  ite  own  merit  and  demSt  ^, 

Srvlcfil/f'    '^'*'°"*   "K*"*    to    the    Civil 


«„""!?     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

S.™ "  if  °"  ^^^i'lS  to  thTcommit! 
tee  amendment.  ^^^^um 

ITie  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  bUl  (S.  622)   was  ordered'  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readiiS:  ^  re^ 
the  third  time,  and  passed  - 


^™*^^  ^^  CERTAIN  PROVISION 
UNDER  THE  ALASKA  PUBLIC  8M£ 
ACT 

nn^iJ^^®^^-  ^-  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aS^ 
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Senate  proceed  to  the  eon- 
of  Calendar  No.  245.  S.  535. 
UNO  OFFICER.    The  bill 
bjr  title  for  the  informa- 
Senate. 
lisoisLATivs     Clemk.      A     bill 
to  extend   the   principles   of 
idjudication  to  sales  under  the 
PiV>lie  Sale  Act. 

OFFICER.    Is  there 
the  request  of  the  Senator 


PR  38IDING 
;o 


Maike? 

t  elng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  bill. 
WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Mr. 
may  we  have  an  explanation 


MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
535,  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bastlxtt  and  Mr. 
is  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Intjerior  to  extend  the  principles 
adjudication  to  sales  under 
Public  Sale  Act,  as  authorised 
of  September  20, 1922.    S.  535. 
would  constitute  general  legls- 
'  relief  to  persons  in  slml- 
as  the  beneficiaries  of 
654  of  May  18,  1956. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
of  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Ills  point. 

no  objection,  the  explana- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 
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of  S.  535,  which  was  intro- 

Senator   Babtuett    and    Senator 

to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

to   extend    the   principles   of 

a  Ijudlcatlon  to  sales   under  the 

Publ «  Sale  Act.  as  authorized  by  the 

September  20,  1923   (42  SUt.  857;  43 

8.  535,  If  enacted,  woulcfecon- 

leclaUtlon  to  afford  reUef  to 

ar  circumstances  as  the  bene- 

;  "rtvate  Law  854  of  May  18,  1958 


A-<7-88). 


August  30.  1940  (83  Stat.  879, 
I84a~e),  coounonly  called  the 
'-   Sale   Act,   provides   In   sec- 


be  Issued  to  each  purchaser  of 
1  his  Act  a  certlflcate  of  piuchase. 
years  after  Issuance  of  such  cer- 
proof  supported  by  affldavlu  of 
tted  persons  that  the  purchaser 
land  for  the  purpose  for  which 
led  for  sale  for  a  period  of  not 
months,  a  patent  In  fee  shall  be 


tct  has  been  interiH^ted  by  the 

if  the  Interior  as  requiring  proof 

Within  3  years  after  issuance  of 

of  purchase;   otherwise,  for- 

moneys,  paid  to  the  Govem- 

land,  results.    However,   the 

recognized  implicitly  the  dlfll- 

"    "  upon  operations  under  that 

pif>vtalon  of  the  Alaska  Public  Sale 

Law  854  of  May  18,  1956  (70 

This  private  law  authorized 

of  the  Interior  to  grant.  In 

ices,  to  Matanxiska  Valley 

to  Joe  Blackard  and  Russell 

elusion  of  time  to  submit  proof 

with  the  requirements  of  the 

Sale  Act. 

of  S.  535  is  to  authorize  one 

1940  act.    Where  a  person  has 

required  development  within 

either  through  error,  satlsfac- 

'X  or  a  situation  over  which 

had  no   control   and  where 

t  rldenee  of  bad  faith,  the  filing 


). 


elrcK  instances. 


of  proof  of  compliance  is  delayed  beyond  the 
3-year  limit,  the  Secretary  would  be  able  to 
process  the  patent. 

For  example,  where  the  development  plan 
proposed  the  construction  of  a  $80,000  build- 
ing and  this  had  been  done  within  the  3-year 
time  period,  but  the  papers  for  proof  of  com- 
pliance were  filed  late  because  of  extenuating 
circumstances,  the  Secretary  could  proceed 
with  the  patent.  However.  If  the  purchaser 
had  not  completed  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, he  would  not  receive  patent  and  the 
purchaser  would  lose  his  rights  in  the  land 
and  forfeit  the  purchase  price. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  fur- 
ther, would  the  Senator  describe  those 
circumstances  to  which  he  refers? 
-Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  willing  to  do  so,  I  should  like 
to  have  him  answer  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  BARTLEHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
law.  passed  some  years  ago,  is,  we  are 
told,  in  need  of  the  amendatory  language 
provided  by  8.  535,  in  order  that  appli- 
cants seeking  to  make  use  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  will  not  be  arbitrarily 
cut  off  at  the  end  of  the  3-year  period. 
My  understanding  is  that  that  is  the 
principal  reason  for  passage  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  clear  is  what  would  be  cut 
off  if  we  do  not  pass  the  bill.  What  was 
the  previous  law? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Alaska  Public 
Sales  Act  was  passed  in  1949.  some  years 
before  Alaska  became  a  SUte.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  reasonable  mechanism 
whatsoever  in  existing  law  whereby  a 
businessman,  for  example,  might  acquire 
any  public  land  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  of 
any  other  department  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent  for  business  purposes. 

The  Alaska  Public  Sales  Act  was 
passed  in  an  effort  to  make  such  land 
available  for  business  or  industrial  de- 
velopment purposes.  Up  to  that  time  if 
an  Individual  in  business  or  a  corpora- 
tion desired  to  obtain  Federal  land  there 
were  only  two  ways  in  which  it  might  be 
done.  The  first  was  through  outright 
purchase  from  a  private  owner,  and 
very  little  land  was  available  by  that 
means.  Secondly,  the  businessman  or 
business  group  would  have  to  acquire 
land  through  the  trade  and  manufactur- 
ing law  which  is  very  limited  as  to  acre- 
age. 

The  Alaska  Public  Sales  Act  was  de- 
signed for  and  was  enacted  to  allow 
business  to  have  a  means  whereby  land 
might  be  secured  for  business  purjjoses 
in  tracts  not  to  exceed  160  acres.  The 
land  is  sold  through  public  auction,  and 
a  purchaser  receives  a  certificate  of  pur- 
chase. Within  3  years  he  must  fulfill  all 
requirements  including  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  final  patent.  Recognizing  the 
difficulty  of  the  3-year  limitation,  the 
Interior  Department  has  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  be  given  discretion  to 
waive  the  time  limit  on  filing  of  the  ap- 
plication for  final  patent  if  all  other 
requirements  have  been  met. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  if  we  should 
pass  the  bill,  how  would  a  businessman 
acquire  land  which  is  now  Government 


land?  Would  he  buy  it  and  pay  the  fair 
market  value  for  it? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  He  would  ac- 
quire It  through  public  auction  at  no  less 
than  the  appraised  price  of  the  land  plus 
the  cost  of  making  any  necessary  survey 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Who 
would  establish  the  value? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  By  use 
of  appraisers? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Appraisers  within 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  I 
wish  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  giv- 
ing this  land  away,  by  any  manner  of 
means. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  This 
land  would  be  paid  for  at  the  fair  mar- 
ket value? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  At  the  fair  market 
value.  There  is  no  giveaway  involved. 
In  fact,  in  many  cases  I  have  thought 
the  prices  established  were  rather  high. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sales  would  go  to 
the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.  They  would  go  to  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  thank  the  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  (S.  535)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  justice  as  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  September  20,  1922  (42  Stat.  857; 
43  U.S.C.  1181),  to  sales  under  the  Act  of 
August  30,  1949  (83  Stat.  679;  48  UB.C. 
364a-e),  where  the  purchaser  submits  proof 
of  compliance  with  the  use  requirements  of 
section  3  of  that  Act  more  than  three  years 
after  Issuance  of  a  certlflcate  of  purchase. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  fioor. 
The  Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
has  yielded  with  the  understanding  that 
he  will  later  resume  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Piesiding 
Officer. 


EXCHANGE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS  BE- 
TWEEN  POWELL,  WYO.,  AND  PRES- 
BYTERIAN RETIREMENT  FACILI- 
TIES CORP. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  246,  S.  1122. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbcislativx  Clxrk.  A  bill  (S.  1122) 
relating  to  the  exchange  of  certain  lands 
between  the  town  of  Powell,  Wyo.,  and 


1963 


the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facilities 
Corp.  ^ 

pe  PRESIDING  OEPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  3,  after  line  3  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows : 

SK^. jnie  town  of  Powell,  Wyoming,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facilities  Corp 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States  such  sum  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  compensate  the  United  States  for  Its  ad- 

Si^r^7\;?f"*'.*"  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions Of  this  Act  which  sum  shall  be 
c^ercj  into  the  Treasury  as  mlscellaneoSl 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

AmtTnT^'n'"'''''  °^  *'''  ^"««'*  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  autkorlzed  to  ac- 
cept from  the  town  of  Powell.  Wyoming   a 

tS  '^-nrT^'l^  *°  '^*  ^°****»  States^ll  rlfht 
mie.  and  Interest  of  the  town  of  Powell 
Wyoming,  in  and  to  that  property  compris- 
ing block  116  conveyed  to  such  town  by  pat- 
ent numbered  1068913,  dated  August  23: 1932. 

tr.i„  ^iP°»  *^f  '"^^'P*  °'  *  <»«^  from  the 
i^r^  f '   ^°''*"'   Wyoming,   conveying   the 

lllt^l^^'^''^'^  ''''^''  "«  *°  the  United 
fh^^:^  *  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  convey  by  patent  or  other  appro- 
priate conveyance  to  the  Presbyterian  Re- 

ln7e?«f  J*tH"Vf^^°'P  ^"  '^8^»-  "««.  and 
n™  *  °'  *^*  ^"""^^  States  m  and  to  such 
property  upon  the  condition  that— 

(1)  the  Presbyterian  Reth-ement  PaclUtles 
Corp.  convey  to  the  United  States  fee  simple 
Ii»t,  *,  P"*^*^  °'  property  of  approximately 
^o,^  ^r'^Jr*  .*°  *^*  property  received  by  It 
from  the  United  States  under  this  Act- 

y^JVy.  *' j^  *'  determined  after  an  appraisal 

United  st«?«^'*J  *°  "^  conveyed  to  the 
united  States  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  is  of  less  v^lue  than  the  property 
comprising  block  118,  the  Preshy^lTn^l 
tlrement  Faculties  Corp.  pay  to  the  United 
in  value."  ""°"°*  ***"*'  *°  that  difference 

Isl'^thoriS,  ?**  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  authorized  to  convey  by  patent  or  other 
appropriate  conveyance  to  the  town  of  Pow- 

ti:  ^^'?.'^"^-  ^'  ^*8^*'  ""«•  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  that  parcel  of 

fh^^^^^K*'?''?^*'*  ^  **^*  United  States  by 
the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Faculties  Corp 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act 

8*nHL'^*.*'°'V*yw*°**  authorized  under  sub- 

TubS  [o^^°f  '"''"  "*^"°°  "^^^  «^  n^ade 
subject  to  the  same  covenanU,  conditions 
and  limitations  as  those  contained  In  patent 
numbered   1056913.  dated  August  23    1932 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this' Act 

tiff's:  ^'  Z?®  ^'^  °'  PoweU,  Wyoming,  and 
the  Presybterlan  Retirement  Facilities  Corp 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States  such  sum  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  compensate  the  United  States  for  Ite  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  which  sum  shall  be 
recurs  ^"'^  """  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
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f™  fi^  ^^  "°  objection,  the  excerpt 
S^S  J  ^^!^  ^^°-  2«5)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ITntPOSE 

and  iiS'J^V^Sl"'^  ^^  Senator  Simpson 
ot  tS  y^lJ''^"''  P*"™'**  ^^  Secretary 
UnifS?Q^^^°^  "i^°  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  of  a  3.8-acre  tract  by  the  town 
Of  Powell  Wyo.,  to  grant  land  to  the  F?^! 
byterlan  Retirement  Faculties  Corp.  without 

Sl^?;  '^i"  ^*°*  *°  "^«  United  States  an 
equal  value  tract.    This  tract  then  is  to  be 

f^f°^..°  "^*  ^'^  °'  Po'^e"  to  be  used 
i^.,r  u  Programs  under  the  same  pro- 
t^.TtH''^^''**'^  ^°''*"  Obtained  the  original 

♦K^f  ^ansactlon  is  to  be  without  cost  to 

Sn^^'^'^^A'**'-   Tbeb"!  provides  for  com? 
pensation  of  the  United  States  in  cash  if  the 
valu«i  Of  the  lands  Involved  are  not  equal 
P^  town  Of  PoweU  is  to  use  the  lands  It 
re^lvtt  for  park  purposes,  which  is  the  use 
now  being  made  of  the  3.6  acres.    The  trans- 
actions involved  wUl  take  place  only  on  the 
Initiation  of  the  town  of  PoweU,  not  upon 
the  initiation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior.    The  Secretary  is  Involved  only  be- 
cause the  basic  3.6-acre  tract  wUl  revm  to 
the  United  States  if  it  Is  not  used  for  public 
purposes.     The    town's   Interest   In    havinK 
ample  park  facfllties  Is  adequately  protected 
by   the   exchange  procedure   and   the  dual 
exchanges  and  transfers  permit  the  town  to 
decide  whether  it  wishes  to  proceed  at  aU 
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Beach  Erosion  Board,  including  the  authority 
to  make  general  investigations  as  provided 

iB4fi"*^ir«*  5  **"•  ^""^  approved  July  sT, 
1945  (59  Stat.  608),  and  such  additional 
functions  as   the  Chief   of   Engineers  SJr 

Sec.  2.  The  functions  of  the  Coastal  Enei- 
neering  Research  Center  established  by  bL- 
tlon  1  of  this  Act.  shau  be  conducted  with 

n^.  5'f^5^''f*  *"^  a<»^»«  of  a  Board  on 
Coastal  Engineering  Research,  constituted  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  present  Beach  Erosion  Board 

Sec.  3.  AU  functions  of  the  Beach  Erosion 
Board  pertaining  to  review  of  reports  of  in- 
vestigations made  concerning  erosion  of  the 
shores  of  coastal  and  lake  waters,  and  the 
protection  of  such  shores,  are  hereby  trans- 
of"f?«  «i  ^^  ^"^  established  by  section  3 
?5  lono  o''*'"  ^°^H"bor  Act  approved  June 
13.  1902,  as  amended  (33  U.8.C.  641 ).  referred 
HarboS*  °'  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 

ITie  amendments  were  agreed  to 

fnT^^fSP^"^^  j?*"*^®^^  ^  ^  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

nn^iJ^®^™-  ^^-  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  appropriate 
explanation  of  the  bill  may  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  report  (No.  271)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 


CHANGES  IN  FUNCTIONS  OP  BEACH 
EROSION  BOARD  AND  BOARD  OF 
ENGINEERS  FOR  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
252,  Senate  biU  1523. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.  ^ne  om 

,c^®.^^°^^""^  C^^^-  A  bill  (S. 
1523)  to  make  certein  changes  in  the 
functions  of  the  Beach  Erosion  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  and  for  other  purposes 
nJ^l^^f^IB^^  OFFICER.  Is  there 
I?  v»!«^  ^  ^^^  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
£f "  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  after  line  3,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  functions  of  the  Coastal  Enti- 

f.!!.  ?*  !*ttf.'^<=^  ^^°*«'"  established  by  s^- 
tion  1  Of  this  Act,  Shall  be  conducted  with 
the    guidance    and    advice    of    a    Board    on 

fhTr^*^!  f  "f  ^e''"*"^  Research,  consUtuted  by 
the  Chief  Of  Engineers  In  the  same  manner  al 
the  present  Beach  Erosion  Board. 


pusposa 

The  purpose  of  s.  1623,  as  amended  is  to 
H^li!?.."'*?^^  *~^°n  Board  established 
by  section  2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 

approve  1  July  3,  1930,  as  amended  (33  U.S  C 
428):  to  estabUsh  under  the  Chief  of  En^- 
L^K  ^•®- y^™y'  a  Coastal  Engineering  Re- 
search  Center,  in  which  would  be  vestal  all 
toe  functions  of  the  Beach  Erosioi^  SaJd 
including  the  authority  to  make  genial  in- 
vestigations, and  such  additional  functions 
as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers- 
to  transfer  aU  functions  of  the  Beach&Son 
Board  pertaining  to  review  of  reporS^  of 
InvesUgations  made  concerning  erSsTon  of 

S!  ^T**.°'  ''^^^  *"**  J«^e  »»ters,  and 
the  protection  of  such  shores,  to  the  Board 

h.J^S^k"**'"  ^**  ^^*"  »nd  Harbors,  esteb- 
llshed  by  section  3  of  the  River  and  Harbor 

n^r^^?^"^  "L"^*  "•  **»•  "  ""nended  (33 
VS.C.  541) :  and  estabUsh  a  Board  on  Coastal 
Engineering  Research,  to  furnish  guidance 
and  advice  to  the  Coastal  Engineering  Re- 
search Center.  "k  «« 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
lor  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  appropriate 
explanation  of  the  bill  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


And.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,   to 
Change  the  section  number  from  "2"  to 

3  ;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeAte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the^nited  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Board  established  by  section  2  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3.  1930  as 
^oT*ll^.^  "®^  ■"«>•  f«'*"«»  to  as  the 
St~  .^*?^   ^°^'   **  ^^^^y  abolished. 

,  t^J ^*"  *^  established  under  the  Chief 

Fn^!iT"ry"'^  ^^**^  A'-'ny-  a  Coastal 
Engineering  Research  Center  which,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided  In  section  2  hereof 
shall  be  vested  with  all  the  functions  of  the 


CCNEKAL  STATEMENT 

»J^*  ^J^^  Eroelon  Board  was  organised 
^foL*""'°''"y  °'  ^*»«  R^^er  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1930,  to  make  investigations  and  studies 
in  cooperation  with  public  agencies  of  the 
various  States,  to  devise  effective  means  of 
preventing  eroelon  of  the  coastal  and  Great 
i>akes  shores  by  waves  and  currents 

To  furnish^  the  technical  advice  and  as- 
sUiUnce  required  in  this  program,  the  Chief 
^vfn  ^^*^''"'  **'^*^  *°  '°"n  a  board  of 

V^tr.^'  '•^J*''  the  reports  on  such  Investi- 
gations, and  submit  recommendations  The 
Board  normally  consists  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Engineers,  President,  three  division  engi- 
neers, and  three  recognized  civilian  engineers 
Who  are  experts  on  the  subject 

Under    the    Beach    Erosion    Control    Act 
beach  erosion  studies  have  been  made  on  a 

Tbe  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1982,  IneludMl 
provisions  for  making  surveys  of  pUtSSS 
Shore  areas  by  authorlaatlon  by  a^rSSate 
resolution  of  the  Public  Works^c<SmRte« 

SiL  *  /"""*  *=°"*  »^™«  by  the  uSS 
States,  as  for  other  surveys.  *'»"««u 

HnTS^rc^lf^  °'  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  is  a  continuing  body  created  by  the 
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time  as  resident  member  who 
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Chairman. 
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*n  Independent  review  of 
ooverlng   projects   for   river 
flood    cootrol.    and    multiple- 
prepared  by  the  Corps 
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xsmcATSD  ooer 
Enactment  of  S.  1&28  would  cause  no  In- 
crease In  budgetary  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 


staff  supervision  over  the  col- 
compUatlon  of  sUtUUcs  reveal- 
vo  ume  and  nature  of  commerce  of 
I  ind  Inland  waterways. 

Corpa  of  Engineers  policies  and 
edlrected  by  Chief  of  Knglneers. 
report*  ot  other  Fsderal  agencies 
to  water  resources  development. 

of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 

Harb<»8  and  the  Beach  Erosion 

closely     parallel.    The     Beach 

conducts  considerable  research 

of  controlling  erosion  <rf  befw:hes, 

max.  Inlet  stabilisation,  and  other 

irbMema. 

*e  authorised  hurricane  protec- 
are  doaely  allied  with  beach 
51.  end  several  projects  author- 
committee  have  been  comblna- 
for  the  two  types  of  protection 
This  type  of  project  must  also 
I  In  connection  with  adjacent 
md  local  flood  protection  works, 
provides  fbr  establishment  of  a 
Jg    Research    Center,    to 
relating   to   coastal   en- 
I  nd    near    shore    oceanography. 
Knglneers  proposes  the  creation 
Engineering  Research  Board  to 
services  of  the  present  civilian 
crttthe  Beach  Erosion  Board  in  fur- 
and  guidance  to  the  Center. 


ooanczTTXB  vizwa 
Ittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Board  Is  highly  desirable, 
ent  should  be  required  by 
has  recommended  that  the  bill 
accordingly. 

also  believes  that  the  re- 
ef the  Beach  Erosion  Board 
their  purpose  weU  over  the  years, 
research  functions  are  Increas- 
and  Importance.    Such  re- 
would    be    retained    and 
by  the  establishment  of  the 
'   _   Research  Center  with 
by  a  civilian  board  to  fur- 
of  continuity.    The  corn- 
believes  that  enactment  of  8. 
more  economical  operations. 
idatlon    of    many   duplicate 
one  board,  permit  more  effec- 
•nd  evaluation  of  all  re- 
other  studies  to  follow  the 
•s  river,  harbor,  and  flood 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  COST 
ESTIMATES  FOR  COMPLETION 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERSTATE  AND  DEFENSE  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  256.  Senate  bill  1418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1416) 
to  amend  section  104(b)(5)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
submission  of  certain  cost  estimates  for 
the  completion  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  theblU? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  change  the  date  from 
January  1966  to  January  1965  on  which 
estimated  costs  for  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  apportionment  of  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1967.  1968,  and  1969,  and  to 
provide  for  apportionment  of  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tliird  tane 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
flrtt  and  second  sentences  of  Bubsection 
(b)(5)  of  section  104  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  are  deleted  and  there  is  hereby 
Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'(5)  For  the  Interstate  System  for  the 
fiscal  years  1960  through  1971: 

"In  the  ratio  which  the  estimated  cost  of 
completing  the  Interstate  System  in  such 
Stete.  as  determined  and  approved  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  paragraph,  or  the 
«deral  share  thereof,  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  In- 
t^Ute  System  in  all  of  the  States,  or  the 
Federal  share  thereof.  Each  apportionment 
herein  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  1960 
through  1971.  inclusive,  shall  be  made  on  a 
date  as  far  In  advance  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorised  as  prac- 
ticable but  in  no  case  more  than  eighteen 
months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  authorized." 

Btc.  2.  The  eighth  and  ninth  sentences  of 
such  subsection  are  deleted  and  there  is 
hereby  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 
"The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then  des- 
ignated Interstate  System,  after  taking  into 
account  aU  previous  apportionmenta  made 
under  this  section,  in  the  same  manner  as 
stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2. 
1965.  Upon  the  approval  of  such  estimata  by 
the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
Federal  share  of  such  approved  esUmate  In 
making  apportionmenta  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1967.  June  30.  1968.  Jiine  30 
1969.  and  June  30,  1970.    The  Secretary  shall 


make  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting  the  then  designated  Interstate  Sys- 
tem  after  taking  into  account  aU  previous 
apportionmenta  made  under  this  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Senata  and  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  within  ten  days  sub- 
sequent to  January  2.  1969.  Upon  the  ap- 
proval  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  appropriate  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objecUou.  the  extract 
from  the  report  (No.  275)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
PtraposE  or  the  bhj. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1416  is  to  change  the 
data  from  January  1966  to  January  1965  on 
which  estimated  coste  for  the  completion  of 
the  Interstata  Systam  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
apportionment  of  funds  for  fiscal  years  1967, 
1968,  and  1969,  and  to  provide  for  apportion- 
ment of  funds  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

HKAaiNCS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads  held  a 
hearing  on  June  3,  1963,  on  8.  1416  and  other 
measures.  Testimony  was  received  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  American  As- 
sociation (rf  State  Highway  Officials,  and  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association,  with 
Federal  Government.  State  and  industry 
representatives  expressing  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  measure. 

CENCaAL   STATEMENT 

The  present  law  requires  submission  of 
cost  estinuttes  to  the  Congress  within  10  days 
after  January  2.  1966.  and  annuaUy  there- 
after. Yet,  section  104(e)  of  the  same  law 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  certify 
to  each  of  the  State  highway  departmenU 
the  sums  apportioned  for  the  fiscal  years 
1967,  1968.  and  1968,  on  or  before  January  1, 
1966.  1967.  and  1968.  respectively.  Thus,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  cannot  comply  with 
the  law  as  presently  stated. 

S.  1416  would  chiuige  the  date  of  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  the  estimated  costs 
from  within  10  days  after  January  2,  1966.  to 
within  10  days  after  January  2.  1965.  and 
would  also  provide  for  apportionment  of 
funds  tor  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  1969,  and 
1970  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate  submitted 
in  January  1965,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
annual  estimates  submitted  thereafter. 

The  proposed  bUl  would  fiu-ther  provide 
for  a  final  cost  estimate  to  be  submitted  in 
January  1969.  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  ap- 
portionment of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
which  would  constitute  the  final  apportion- 
ment of  interstate  funds  authorized  by  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961. 

Finally,  enactment  of  S.  1416  would  pro- 
vide for  the  apportionment  of  Interstate 
funds  for  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971 
based  on  estimates  of  the  Federal  share  In- 
stead of  the  total  cost.  Including  the  States 
share,  to  complete  the  designated  system. 
This  provision  is  offered  to  correct  any  im- 
balances which  may  have  occurred  In  appor- 
tionmenta due  to  the  application  of  the  sljd- 
ing-scale  provisions,  section  120(c).  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  to  public-lands  States. 

COMMrrTEE    VIEWS 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  is 
essential  to  enact  legislation  In  this  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  providing  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  next  cost  estimate  for  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System  In  January 
of  1965  rather  than  In  1966,  as  now  prescribed 
by  the  Uw.  Not  only  is  this  neoe«ary  In 
order  that  the  Secretary  erf  Commerce  can 


1963 


comply  with  section  104(e) ,  tlUe  23.  but  also 
the   preparation   of   such    a   comprehensive 
estimate  must  be  commenced  at  least  a  year 
and  preferably  more,  in  advance  of  the  time 
of  submission  of  the  report  to  the  Congress 
The   committee   also   recognizes   the   desir- 
ability of  such  an  estimate  being  used  as  the 
basis  for  apportioning  funds  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  years  1968.  1969.  and  1970.  rather 
than   requiring  cost   estimates  to  hi  made 
annually  through  1968  as  is  the  case  under 
existing  law     In  addition,  the  committee  be- 
or  „%n!,'  *^^,  congress  should  now  provide 
for  a  final  cost  estimate  as  the  basis  for  ap- 
portionment   of   funds    authorized    for    the 
fiscal  year  1971.  which  would  constitute  the 
fh°nri«^^^'""l""»'''  °'  interstate  funds  au- 
\^l     L.V^''  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
1961     The  committee  therefore  recommends 
enactment  of  S.  1416.  ^^""inienas 
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INCREASE  IN  LIMITATION  ON  PAY 
MENTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  EN- 
GINEERING    FOR     FEDERAL-AID 
PROJECTS  ^^ 

Mr    MUSKIE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  prd- 

^oi?  S^  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  257.  Senate  bill  626. 

KuT^^n,  ?^^^°^°  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

RoJ^f^^^^'"^  ^"•«-  A  bill  (S. 
Ifl^,^*''^*^  ^^  limitation  on  pay- 

Sii  «S/°'^^"'^*^°"  engineering  fJr 
Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  projects. 

^J^l^^f^^^^O  OFFICER.    Is  there 

Se^SSlT      *^^  ^"^^""^  consideration  of 

nr^nU'^i''^  ''^  objection,  the  Senate 

£I°P^**^  ^  consider  the   bill,   which 

J*t!P  reported  from  the  Committee 

nLr"!**",?  ^S^'^'  "^'^  amendments.^ 
page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  ••exceed- 
to  strike  out  ••15"  and  insert  ••10''^n 
page  2  line  2.  after  the  word  '•constluc- 
fn^^  .^  ^^"^^^  °"'  "engineering."  and 
insert  'engmeering:  Provided.  That  such 
Umtatlon  shall  be  15  per  centum  IixX 
State  with  respect  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  such  higher  limitation  to  be 
necessary.";  In  line  13,  after  the  woS 
::tJ!^"'  to, strike  out  -15"  and  S 
10  ;  and  in  line  16,  after  the  word  "con- 
f«T.''°°Ji'..^  strike  out  ••engineering." 
and  insert  "engineering:  Provided  T^at 
such  Umitation  shall  be  15  per  centum  in 
any  State   with   respect   to   which   the 
Secretery  finds  such  higher  limitation 
to  be  necessary.-;  so  as  to  make  the  bill 


tion    ;h;  ^     '^'^   wntence    of   subsec- 
tion  (d)    of  section  121  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
"Paymenta   for   construction   englneerintt 
on   any  project   financed   with   Pederal-aid 
primary,   secondary,   or   urban   funds   shall 
not  exceed   10  per  centum  of   the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project   after   excluding   from    the   cost   of 
construction  the  costs  of  rights-of-way,  pre- 
liminary engineering,  and  construction  en- 
gineering:   Provided.   That   such    limitation 
shau  be  15  per  centum  In  any  state  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  finds  such 
higher  limitation  to  be  necessary      For  any 
project  financed  with  Interstate  funds,  such 
limitation  shall  be  10  per  centum." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  appropriate 
explanation  of  the  biU  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  report  (No.  276)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows* 
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puaposi  or  the  bd-l 
The  purpose  of  S.  626,  as  amended  is  to 
amend  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  Increase  of  limitation  on  pay- 
menta for  construction  engineering  from  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  financed  with  Federal-aid  primary 
secondary,  or  urban  fimds.  The  measiu-e 
would  leave  unaltered  the  10-percent  limita- 
tion on  any  project  financed  with  interstate 
funds. 

HEABINCS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads  held  a 
hearing  on  June  3,  1963,  on  S.  626  and  other 
measures.  Testimony  was  received  on  S  626 
from  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
from  several  State  highway  departmente. 
Subject  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  representatives  of  the 
Department -of  Commerce  concxu-red  In  the 
,merita  of  the  proposed  measure  as  expressed 
by  the  Senators  who  testified  and  the  tesU- 
mony  of  the  State  highway  officials 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  en 

c'SSn^^'?  ^°^*»  alleviite  t^y^: 
cuitles  incurred  by  some  of  the  States  under 
the  present  taw.  and  the  commlttS^  th°  «- 

mltU^'  t'^^t^^TT.f  •  ^^"^  °P'^°°  °'  «^«  'com- 
mittee  that   in    the   administration   of   the 

SXd^T^"*'  "  «^*«  Bhould  not  4  re! 
t.nn  1^  ^^°'^  °****  '°'  ^^  increased  limita- 
tion on  every  specific  project.  In  order  to 
minimize  the  repetition  of  routine  arpHca^ 
iiffloj.^t^"^^'."'^  jusuficatlons.  it  should 
cnJS?t..*°     establish     periodically     general 

nSe 'c^^frfP^^*^'  ^POg^Phic.  and  en?- 
neerlng  conditions  which  would  justify  the 
increase  in  limitation.  jus"iy  tne 

COST 

There  would  be  no  additional  Federal  ca^t 
involved  m  the  enactment  of  S.  62r 

AGENCY  COMMENTS  ' 

ExBcirnvE  OmcE  or  ' 

THE  PSBSniENT. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

w«„  D  --.   ^'"'^'«ff*0«.  DC.  April  15.  'l963. 
Hon.  Patrick  V.  McNamara 

""^"work.^rrr^'    ^°^«««w    on    Public 
works.  U.5.  Senate.  Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:  This  is  In  reply  to 

f^Stio^  °°  ^-  ^^*'  *  ^"*  ^  increase  t^e 
llna^tation  on  paymenta  for  construcUon 
engineering  for  Federal-aid  prin^T^Smd- 
ary.  and  urban  projecte.  ^^'  ■**^°<*- 

The  Department  of  Commerce    In  Ita  re 
port  to  your  committee  on  thU  bill    is  reo' 
ommendlng     against     Ita     enactmen?  IS^ 
reasons  stated  in  the  i«port. 

The  office  concurs  with  the  Departments 
Views  and  recommends  that  the^^Sed 
legislation  not  be  enacted.  proposea 

Sincerely  yours. 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative 
Reference. 


general  statement 


Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

aTJ!^"'\'''''^'    °f    *""    ^""«'*    States    Of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 

^»^°VL^  °{  *'^"°°  ^0«  °f  «"e  23.  United 
fatates  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
"(c)  Items  Included  In  any  such  estimate 
!^*^?^*'""^'°"  engineering  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  a  project  financed  with  Federal-aid 
primary,  secondary,  or  urban  funds  after 
excluding  from  such  total  estimated  cost, 
the  estimated  coste  of  rlghta-of-way,  pre- 
liminary engineering,  and  construction  en- 

&'£*■, /'°"*^'*'  "^^^  ""^^  limitation 
shaU  be  15  per  centum  In  any  State  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  fini  ^ch 
higher  limitation  to  be  necesswy.    Por^y 

n'r^  ^^^''^*'^  ^^^  interstate  funds,  such 
limitation  shall  be  10  per  centum  " 


The  present  law  provides  for  a  maximum 
Federal  participation  In  engineering  con- 
struction coste  of  10  percent  of  the  total 
Mtlmated  cost  of  a  project  financed  with 
Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  or  xu-ban 
funds,  after  excluding  from  such  total  esti- 
mated cost  the  estimated  coste  of  rlghta-of- 
way,  preliminary  engineering,  and  construc- 
tion engineering. 

Since  the  proposed  amendment  would 
apply  only  to  the  Federal  share  of  paymenta 
the  maximum  net  benefit  to  any  State  with 
reference  to  the  affected  projecte,  would  be 
a  2  Va -percent  transfer  to  construction 
engineering  coste  of  Federal  funds  which 
would  otherwise  be  used  for  the  Federal  share 
of  actual  construction. 

committee  views 
During  the  past  decade  or  more,  highwav 
construction    coste    have    remained    stable 
While  engineering  construction  costa  have  In- 
creased   considerably    due    largely    to    more 
stringent    Federal    requlremente\nd     th^ 
necessity  to  employ  more  highway  engineers 
In  Alaska,  where  the  construction  sSson  te 
an  unusuaUy  short  one,  and  in  somToTthe 
Western  States  where  projecte  may  be  tar 
removed  from  established  housing  facilities 
the  engineering  costa  have  lncr«asld  weU  l^-' 
yond  the  10-percent  limltaUon  for  FMeral 


General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce 
XT        «  Washington.  D.C..  May  23. 1963 

Hon.  Pat  McNamara, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  ThU  is  in  further  re- 
ply to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this  De- 
partment with  respect  to  S.  626,  a  bill  to 
increase  the  limitaUon  on  paymenta  for^n- 
struction  engineering  for  FederalwOd  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  urban  projecte 

This  bUi  would  Increase  from  lO  to  16  ner- 
cent  the  limitations  contained  in  secuoL 
106  and  121  of  tiUe  23.  UnlteSrsStTSSlT 
on  paymenta  for  construction  engineering  f<» 
projecte  financed  with  Federal^ildprtoLjT 
secondary,  or  urban  funds.  The  existing  lO-" 
percent  Umttations  would  be  preser^edwlth 
je^t  to  projecte  financed  with  Interstate 

In  relatively  few  States  do  conatructloo 
engineering  costa  normally,  exceed  the  exist- 
ing Statutory  limitation  of  10  percent  of  the 
construction  cost.  In  such  cases,  the  Bu- 
r«iu  Of  Public  Roads  reduces  the  claims  for 
reimbursement  of  the  State  concerned  in  con- 

Sh^^kT*^  .""•  «atutory  limitation. 
Should  this  limitation  be  increased  by  the 
amount  proposed  In  S.  626.  the  maximum  net 
benefit  to  any  State,  with  respect  to  those 
particular  projecte  affected,  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  a  2  «4 -percent  transfer  to  construc- 
tion engineering  coste  Of  Federal  funds  which 
would  otherwise  be  used  for  the^JSSS 
share  of  actual  construction.  Such  an  effect 
^^TnH^;  and  would  operate  to  reduce 
the  mileage  of  Federal-aid  highways  con- 
structed in  the  States  concerned 
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The 
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The 
254)    to 
certain  , 
District  of 
the  grounqs 
Building 


MrpKIE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
'  consideration  of  Calendar 
^   bill  254. 

OFFICER.     The 
stated  by  title. 

:vi    Clkkk.    a    bill    (8. 

Pfovlde  for  the  acquisition  of 

.      .    In  square  758  in  the 

Columbia  as  an  addition  to 

of  the  UJ8.  Supreme  Court 


Se  sate 

PIESIDINO 


pr )perty 


The-PRI  SIDING 


objection 
bill? 

There  _ 
considered, 
athird 
and  passed 


OFFICER.    Is  there 
to  the  consideration  of  the 


Represen  atives 
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America   in 
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provide  for  •, 
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other  Btr 
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maintenance 
pending 
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thorlaed  to  . 
expenditures 
•uch  other 
tares  for  ^__. 
be  necessary 
this  Act. 

Sac.  8.  The 
may  be 
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be  ng  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
-id.  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
foUows: 


as 
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by  the  Senate  and  House 

ts  o/  the  United  States  of 

Congress   assembled.   That   the 

the    Capital   U  authorized    to 

alf  of  the  United  States  by 

imnatlon.  transfer,  or  other- 

iddltlon  to  the  groimds  of  the 

^  Supreme  Court  Building,  all 

d  real  property  contained  in 

801.  and  802  in  square  758  In 

Columbia,  as  such  lots  appear 

In  the  Offlce  of  the  Surveyor 

of  Columbia  as  of  the  date 

Bnt  of  this  Act. 

proceeding  for  condemnation 
r  section  1  shall  be  conducted 
with  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
the  acquisition  of  land  In 
Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
".  approved  March  1.  1929  (16 
810-844),  and  in  accordance 
U  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure 
time  of  such  condemnation, 
acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
i  rehltect  of  the  Capitol,  on  be- 
'1  Ited  States,  such  property  shall 
;  of  tile  grounds  of  the  United 
^■»  Court  Building  and  shall  be 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  May 
S.C.  13a  and  13b),  and  to  the 
the    Act   of  August    18,    1949 
to  ISp,  both  Inclusive),  and 
amended  accordingly. 
»  acquisition  of  the  real  prap- 
aithorlzed  to  be  acquired,  the 
the   Capitol   Is   authorized   to 
*  **^*°^*ion  and  removal  as 
ks  possible  of  any  buildings  or 
*^  on.  or  constituting  a  part 
7,  and  to  provide  for  the 
Id  protection  of  such  pr(»ertv 


Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  au- 
er  Into  contracts  and  to  make 
or  grading  and  paving  and 
ex]  lenditures,  including  expendi- 
<rmc  oal  and  other  services,  as  may 
o  carry  out  the  purposes  of 


bla,  to  demolish  and  remove  any  buildings 
or  structures  on  such  property,  to  make  nec- 
«»ary  expenditures  for  grading  and  paving 
thereon,  and  such  property  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  grounds  of  the  U.8.  Supreme 
Court  BuUdlng.  '^MF'«;«"e 

OKNEXAL    STATXMENT 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
desires  that  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
quire lots  2,  3,  800.  801.  and  802  In  square  758 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Third  and  A  Streets 
N.E  Immediately  east  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Building.  This  property  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  square  feet  of  ground,  of  which 
approximately  11.300  square  feet  are  now 
used  as  a  parking  lot  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
court  under  a  month-to-month  rental  agree- 
ment. The  remainder  of  the  property  is 
occupied  by  three  framehouses.  *^    *^    ' 

The   property    Is    owned    by    the    Marlow 
Coal  Co..  who  advises  that  they  have  con- 
sulted an  architect  and  received  an  estimate 
of  cost  of  8750,000  for  erection  of  a  luxury- 
type  apartment  building  on   this  site    ex- 
cluding the  value  of  the  land.    The  company 
further  advises  that  they  are  willing  to  sell 
the  property  to  the  Government  at  thU  time 
if  a  satisfactory  price  can  be  agreed  upon 
The  Chief  Justice  Is  anxious  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  this  property  and  that 
It  conttoue  to  be  used   for  the  parking  of 
automobiles  of  employees  of  the  Court     He 
statM  that  he  has  Inspected  the  area  and 
found  that  this  Is  the  only  lot  sufficiently 
Close  to  the  Supreme  Court  Building  to  af- 
ford parking  space  for  the  Courts  personnel 
women  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  such 
peisonnel  and  during  the  winter,  work  until 
It  is  dark  and  It  would  be   dangerous  for 
them  to  have  to  park  their  cars  a  great  dis- 
tance away  from  the  Court  Building.     The 
Chief  Justice   further   advises   that.   If   de- 
prived of  this  lot.  he  knows  of  no  other  means 
by  which  the  needs  of  the  Court  can  be  met 
The  Architect  of  the  Capit^^ould  have 
the  property   appraised    by   competent   ap- 
praise™ prior  to  request  for  appropriations 
of  funds  for  its  acquisition.     Upon  acquisi- 
tion of  the  property.  It  would  become  a  part 
of  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building,  and  subject  to  the  act  of  May  7 

:^^    Tw**^^    ^°^^    P^'^^    "»    maintenance 
mider  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  also  to 
the   act   of  August   18.    1949,   which   would 
place  the  grounds  under  the  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Police  force. 
coMMrrrxE  views 
The   committee   believes  it  prudent   that 
this  property  be  acquired  at  this  time  while 
It  is  relatively  unimproved  and  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  comparatively  low  price,  rather 
than  wait  untu  some  future  date  when  it 
may  be  necessary  to  condemn  it  as  Improved 
land  at  a  greatly  Increased  value.     Enact- 
ment of  S.  254  is.  therefore,  recommended. 


June  24 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  may  we  have  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  biU? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  change  the  control 
and  supervision,  under  section  317  of 
title  40  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
relates  generally  to  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  air  conditioning  and  tem- 
perature and  humidity  control  equip- 
ment in  Oovei-nment  owned  or  leased 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  At 
the  present  time  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. This  bill  would  turn  control  over 
to  the  agency  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Fed- 
eral Works  Agency,  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration" in  the  Second  Supplemental 
National  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1943 
(56  Stat.  990  at  999).  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  October  26.  1949  (63  Stet.  930)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  beginning  with 
Provided  further.  That  effective  on  the  date 
of  this  enactment"  down  through  "without 
exchange  of  f  unds '. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  appropriate 
explanation  of  tiie  bill  may  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  report  fNo.  278)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PVRPOSX 

„  P"*  P,V;7»°««  o'  S.  1139  is  to  repeal  section 
317  of  title  40  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  relates  generally  to  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  air  conditioning  and  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  control  equipment  in 
Government  owned  or  leased  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


XSTIMATXD   CX)ST 

The  cost  of  the  real  property  Involved  Is 
estimated  at  $200,000  at  the  present  time. 


4>propriation  of  such  sums  as 
ry  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
lereby  authorized. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

a  nsent  that  an  appropriate 

Of  the  bill  may  be  Inserted 

at  this  point. 

no  objection,  the  extract 

i;  (No.  277)  was  ordered^ 

in  the  Ricoso,  as  follows: 

PDSPOeB 

bf  8.  254  Is  to  authorize  the 

th  5  Capitol  to  acquire  the  pri- 

n  al  property  contained  in  flVe 

■  '  58  in  the  District  of  Colum- 


REPEAL  OF  PORTION  OF  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1943 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unajUmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
^  n=^  '^®  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  259.  Senate  bill  1139. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

11^1^*^°^^,"^=  ^"««-  A  bill  (S. 
1139)  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second 
Supplemental  National  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act.  1943,  approved  October  26 
1942  (56  Stat.  990.  999) .  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


CENEKAI,  STATEMENT 

The    Second   Supplemental    National    De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1943,  provided  that 
all  electric  fans,  water-cooling  units,  and  alr- 
condltlonlng  equipment  obtained  by  a  Fed- 
eral  agency   and   Installed  in   Government- 
owned  or  leased  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  adjacent  areas,  operated  bv 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  would 
come  under  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
Administrator.    Such  control  would  be  ac- 
complished without  exchange  of  funds  and 
Irrespective  of  the  appropriations  from  which 
such  Items  were  procured  or  the  source  from 
which  they  were  obtained.     Only  approprln- 
tlons  to  the  Administrator  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  or  installation  of  such 
equipment  In  the  buildings. 

TTie  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to  pro- 
hibit the  Indiscriminate  purchase  of  alr-con- 
dltlonlng  and  ventilating  equipment,  by  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  for  in- 
stallation In  buildings  operated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Administration  which  would 
thereby  Increase  the  operational  cost  of  the 
buildings  through  the  Increased  consump- 
tion of  electric  current.  The  limitation  was 
further  Intended  to  prevent  continuous  and 
costly  transfer  and  reinstallation  of  this 
type  of  equipment  from  one  building  to  an- 
other in  connection  with  moves  and  space 
adjustments  for  the  various  governmental 
activities.  It  was  not  Intended  that  the  re- 
striction  would   apply  to   temperature   and 


1963 


hmnldlty  control  equipment  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  special  scientiflc.  laboratory  or 
other  peculiar  operation.  ' 

A  decision  by  the  Comptroller  General  in 
1949.  advised  that  agencies  requiring  special 
equipment  for  temperature  and  humidity 
control  because  of  the  reaction  of  sensitive 
laboratory  and  electronic  equipment  to  the 
weather,  would  be  required  to  apply  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  such  equipment 
Accordingly,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Oc- 

!^^*'o?^;  l?*^'  ^^^  amended  by  Public  Law 
410,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  that  the  re- 
strictions would  not  apply  to  ventilating  and 
temperature  and  humidity  control  equio- 
ment  for  special  laboratory,  scientific  and 
research  purposes,  the  cost  of  which  would 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  agency  utUizing 
such  equipment,  but  the  installation  would 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  would  be  subsequently 
maintained   and   operated    by   that   agency. 

without  exchange  of  funds. 

This  added  provision  would  permit  a  par- 
tlciilar  Government  agency  to  utilize  its 
funds  for  special  equipment  needed,  since 
the  General  Services  Administration  would 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  special  require- 
ments and  projects  authorized  by  the  Con- 
!^h"o««^  undertaken  by  the  departments 
t?nro^,H^?'  *°'»7'°"1<»  not  be  in  a  position 

^™„  t/"""  ■"''^  equipment  in  its^nual 
appropriations. 

Re^tlons  issued  pursuant  to  the  Ped- 
Sof^^r^  ""^  Administrative  Services 
Act  Of   1949.  as  amended,  requh^s  General 

dltlonlng  equipment  In  buildings  operated 
mUl-  *"'»,  P'-ojld"  for  the  installation  to  be 
JSe  bSs       ^^"^"'^t^tlon  on  a  reImbS«! 

inSifr-fo*.  ^"  ****''  ■"*'^*«*  *o  much  mls- 
^tTf  Si°5n"*l  °>»«'°<»«"tanding  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  agencies  and  GSA  The 
Administrator  of  General  Services  states  St 
iJnfw',^'"*'^^*  °'  reimbursement  Wr!. 
nn«  ^,^\"''*''^^^-  **^«*  «  «er»«  of  guide- 
o,«L  r*  ^°  established  which  arfade- 
r^^  *°  *''"'*'■  ^^"^  problem  of  accepting 
mi«*^"*iS*°l.  '°'  air-conditioning  ejuip! 
ment  in  the  District  of  Columbia    and  he 

feels  that  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

OOJOflTTEB   VIEWS 

i^"^*  «>mmlttee  realizes  that  air  condition- 
ing in  Federal  offlce  buildings  is  essential  for 
efficient  and  economical  o^ratlon      2  bT 
leves  that  such  equlpment^ould  be  unS^ 

ln!t^u^?'  °'k°?."  ^^°<=y-  «"d  then  SnS 
Iht  h,1f^  "  *  building  it  becomes  a  part  of 
the  building  and  should  remain  therein  for 
isVi/"**"^",?"*  occupants,  unleJ^  S»Sl 
is  some  compeUlng  reason  for  transferring 

deface,  mar,  or  damage  the  building  to 
any  manner.  The  situation  is  dliTerentwith 
r^pect  to  laboratory,  scientiflc,  el^iSlc 
and  computer  equipment  that  is  purchased 
and  used  by  a  particular  agency  andS 
nSaX''^  °^™"°"  *"  w^at/veJ'SncI 
The   committee   is   of   the   opinion    that 

tloning  or  similar  equipment  for  its  own 
u«.  and  With  its  own  funds,  and  suchlqSi^" 
ment  is  no  longer  needed  by  that  agencv 
reimbursement   for    the    equipment   should 

fe^i,w^"*?**w "'''•*'  provision  for  such 
reimbursement   has   been  provided   by  an- 

?S?Si"°''  °'  ^^  necessary  fundTfo/tSt 

The  committee  understands  that  nresent 
regulations  of  General  Services  ASminiS 
tion  adequately  cover  the  problem  of  to- 
aS^r^f«t!l^'*  maintaining  air-conditioning 
fn  ♦J  t!?*'  «lu»Pment  in  Federal  buildings 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  acceptiM 
reimbursement  for  such  eqtllpmenrilncl 
there  appears  to  be  no  need  at  the  present 
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SSS  'i^  ^"tPX^'^f*""*  "^**  ''ould  be  de- 
mSieS^  ®-  """'  **"  *"«<^^«nt  la  recom- 

XSmCATKD   COST 

-.P'o  ^'"''eetary  requh-ements  of  the  Gen- 
%  ^'l^''^  Administration  wUl  not  be  in- 
creased  by  enactment  of  S.  1 139 


AMENDMENT  OF  PACKERS  AND 
STOCKYARDS  ACT  OF  1921 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
^i!!,T'?^^  consent  ttiat  ttie  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
261,  House  bill  6860. 
..The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amwidment  will  be  stated  by  titie 

'isiS!'^*^°^^l^  ^^"^-  A  bUl  (H.R. 
5860)  to  amend  section  407  of  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921  as 
amended.  ' 

nhWH^^f®5?°*°  O^^CER.    Is  there 

thilbUlT  ^""^^"^  consideration  of 

n^'^%^  bflng  no  objection.  Uie  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  tiiird  reading 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  paSed 
i,^^;  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  an  appropriate 
explanation  of  tiie  bill  may  be  inSS 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
fr^^^  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
fi  S  ^r^  ri^"^  ^N°-  280)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record,  as  foUowsY 

STATEICKNT 

De™ftT/°^  °f  **^  ^^^  ^  ^  facilitate  and 
S^S  J^,  ^"y'^  out.  free  of  Federal  regu- 
lation, voluntary  programs  for  promotloE^l*- 
S^  '.nH  ,^"*»"on  relating  to  livestock, 
meat,  and  other  commodities  and  products 

ItlVt  ll"^^^^"  *"«»  Stockyii^Ac? 
ir™^^*""**^'  ^'^^  *^«  financing  of  such 
5e?ISS.£L.^'°^"''"  '""^  P^^^'^'P-tl-g  al- 

^tI?J  *?*  P.^*  *^  y**"'  producers  of  live- 
V^\  together  with  cooperating  market 
dS^?ii*^*H°**  P""clpating  packers,  have  con- 
Sf^«^"^"«^  ^^  National  Uvestock  and 
JJtf.»5°"**'  V°l^tary  program  of  research 
^^.l^""'  ^^,  P'oo^otlon  Of  meat  andrn^t 

largely  through  small  deductions  from  the 
sales  proceeds  of  livestock  at  the  time  of  its 

m^l^h"^-^'^^  deductions  uiSlly  i1 
made  by  producer  agents,  who  have  been  en- 
^^^\*^f:"  '"^^  livestock,  and  the  aS^uTts 
oJ  ^e  ***^"*'"°°*  ^  '^°'^  on  the  accounS 

Any  producer  who  objects,  is  not  only  free 
to  instruct  his  agent  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  participate  in  the  program,  but  he  may 
upon  reasonable  request,  obtain  a  refund  of 
any  deductions  which  may  have  been  made 
This  program,  throughout  the  years,  has  had 
continued  support  of  livestock  producers  and 

?n^^i?''^*l^^"^*  '°  '^^P'^K  **^«  Public  in- 
formed Of  the  value  of  meat  and  meat  food 
products  in  hvunan  diets. 

This  legislation  has  become  necessary  be- 
H^Uf*  *  question  has  been  raised  whether 
deductions  for  such  promotional  purposes 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  livestock^ 
be  made  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  unless  such  deductions  are  supported  in 
each  instance  by  a  prior  written  oJder^nd 
unless  market  agencies  are  willing  to  make 
such  deductions  for  any  organization  or  or- 
ganizations making  the  request. 

The  recordkeeping  and  costs  Involved  in 
attempting  to  obtain  current  written  orders 
would  be  prohlblUve  when  compared  to  the 
small  amounts  involved.  Furthermore,  the 
requirement  that  If  deductions  were  made 
for  the  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 
they  would  likewise  have  to  be  made  for  all 
other  organizations,  would  have  the  effect  of 
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destroying  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
or"^^.,* '*'*  °'  subjecting  the  participating 
d^?2^."°?^."P°°  ^^°°^  the  producers  must 
depend  for  this  program  to  such  onerous  con- 
ditions as  to  make  it  virtually  impossible  for 
^  ,!  P^'ogram  to  continue.  This  corrective 
legislation  will  remove  all  doubt  and  am- 
biguity by  taking  promotion,  research,  and 
educational  type  programs  with  respect  to  all 
conunodltles  and  products  covered  by  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  and  theh-  fi- 
nancing, out  from  under  the  provUions  of 
that  act. 

This  action  will  place  producers,  their  mar- 
ket agencies,  and  participating  packers  on 
the  same  footing  as  are  the  producers  of 
other  agricultural  commodities,  and  wlU  en- 
able the  program  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  the  National  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Board  without  written 
authorizations  to  be  continued  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  free  of  Federal  regulaUon,  since  the 
legisUtion  makes  it  clear  that  the  deductions 
which  are  made  for  financing  the  program 
are  not  and  should  not  be  construed  to  be 
acts  or  practices  in  commerce. 

HEARIKGS    SHOW    StTPPORT 

Hearings  were  held  on  HJl.  5860  and  H.H. 
5861.     The  committee   was  Impressed   with 
the  unanimity  of  support  for  this  measure 
which  was  manifested  by  testimony,  written 
statements,  letters,  and  telegrams  from  all 
the  major  farm  organizations  and  from  na- 
tional, regional,   and   State   livestock   orga- 
nizations.   The  measiu-e  was  also  supported 
by  the  three  different  packer  organizations 
whose  members  cooperate  in  the  financing  of 
"le  program.    It  also  has  the  support  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  and 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association.    Not 
a  single  witness  or  organization  appeared  in 
opposition. 

DEPABTMENTAL   POSmON 

In  his  report  on  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated  that  the  Department  "has 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the  bUl  in 
its   present  form."     The  Secretary  further 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  the  purpose 
of    this   proposed   legislation   is    to  exempt 
from  regulation  under  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  deductions  made  for  the  types  of 
activities  referred  to  in  the  bUl  when  car- 
ried out  by  producer-sponsOTed  organizations 
wich   as   the  National   Livestock   and   Meat 
Board  and  that  the  bill  is  not  Intended  to 
exranpt  from  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
deductions  which  may  be  made  for  such  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  organizations  which 
are  not  producer  sponsored.     If  the  bill  is 
enacted  in  its  present  form,  we   would  so 
interpret  and  administer  it." 
As  recognized  by  the  Secretary,  the  major 

hwj?i  i?**5"°^T°'  ""*  program  carried  out 
by  the  National  Uvestock  and  Meat  Board 
is  derived  from  producers  and  it  is  at  aU 
times  within  their  power  either  to  partici- 
pate or  not  to  paruclpate  in  the  program 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that 
the  producers  are  In  complete  control  through 
their  power  to  grant  or  withhold  financial 
support,  and  that  no  approval  is  required 
by  the  Federal  Government  either  of  the 
program  or  the  organization  carrying  it  out     ' 


STOCKPIUNG  PROGRAM 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  today  I  call  to  the  attention 
Of  the  Senate  another  contradiction  on 
the  New  Frontier.  Fifteen  months  ago 
the  President  expressed  great  concern 
and  astonishment  over  the  excessive  in- 
ventories that  have  been  accumulated 
under  our  stockpiling  program. 

Notwithstanding  the  crocodile  tears 
that  have  been  shed  on  the  New  Frontier 
over  the  cost  of  this  extravaganza   the 
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administratioi  has  actually  Increased 
our  national  itockplle  of  strategic  and 
critical  mater  als  by  over  $136  million 
since  it  has  be  n  in  office.  To  complicate 
the  situation  further,  undet  the  New 
Frontier's  free  nrheeling  spending  policies 
they  are  still  Miying  and  adding  to  this 
inventory. 

On  Febnuuy  1.  1962.  the  President 
made  large  leadlines  throughout  the 
country  critic  zing  our  excessive  stock- 
pile. At  his  ?ress  conference  on  that 
date  the  Pres  dent  said  he  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  we  had  such  a  tre- 
mendous invei  tory  of  strategic  materials 
with  over  half  of  this  $8  billion  inventory 
being  in  exeee  of  our  actual  require- 
ments. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  a 
congressional  investigation  was  started 
at  a  cost  of  $  25,000.  A  committee  has 
been  appointid  to  determine  why  so 
much  had  be<n  accimiulated  and  what 
could  be  done  ibout  it. 

This  c<Mnmi  tee  has  now  come  up  with 
the  startling  C(  nclusion  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  boug  it  nearly  twice  as  much  of 
these  commo<3  ties  as  we  need;  in  fact, 
around  14  bill  on  is  tied  up  in  excess  in- 
ventories. Th  ;re  is  really  nothing  star- 
tling about  thi  t  conclusion;  this  is  a  fact 
which  everyon  i  has  known  for  the  past  5 
years. 

On  Februar  r  1.  1961.  right  after  the 
Kennedy  a/dm  nistration  took  over,  the 
total  inventor!  »  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  as  a  »ckpiled  imder  the  Gen- 
eral Service!  Administration  were 
$8,540,423,000. 

The  most  lecent  reiwrt  of  Govern- 
ment inventor  es  as  released  by  Senator 
Btkd.  the  cha  rman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Non  issential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures, shows  tt  at  as  of  April  30, 1963,  our 
inventories  of  strategic  minerals  had  in- 
creaaed  to  $8,1  >76.8S8,000.  or  an  increase 
of  over  $136  i  nillion  during  the  past  2 
years  under  t^  e  Kennedy  regime 

Thus,  durini  the  past  2V^  years,  while 
the  administr  ition  had  been  shedding 
«ars  over  the  excessive 
costs  to  the  A  nerican  taxpayers  of  this 
extravagant  st  ockpiling  program,  it  has 
adding  to  its  inventories 
lyi  addition  there  are  pres 
on  the  Senate  calendar 
the  purpose  of  which  is 
Frontier  subsidy  program 
to  encourage  t  le  increased  production  of 
more  lead  anq  zinc,  both  items  already 
in  oversupply. 

The  QSA  rd^ort  of  June  1962  showed 
that  we  had  i  early  five  times  as  much 
lead  on  hand  i  is  was  necessary  and  over 
eight  times  as  much  zinc  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  used  fn  the  event  of  a  3-year 
war. 

I  repeat  whkt  I  have  been  saying  for 
the  past  10  years;  and  that  is,  there  is 
only  one  way  that  the  Government  can 
bring  its  invet  torles  into  proper  balance 
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ently  pending 
two  more  bills 
to  expand  the 
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step  must  be  to  stop  buy- 
second  step,  to  start  an 
orderly'liquidition  of  its  excess  inven- 
tories. 


O  "  LENDING  AUTHORITY 
EXPERT-IMPORT  BANK 


resumed  the  consideration 
«Jl.  3872)   to  increase  "the 


lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  may  exercise  its  func- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Calendar  No.  243.  H.R.  3872,  is 
a  bill  to  increase  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton and  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  this  bank  may  exercise  its  func- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  in  the 
form  requested  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. That  bill  was  reported  from  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, but  was  amended  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  substitute  for  Treasury  financ- 
ing, which  the  administration  desires, 
and  which  has  been  the  method  of 
financing  the  Export-Im]x>rt  Bank  of 
Washington  ever  since  it  was  first  created 
in  1934.  financing  by  appropriations, 
with  certain  qualifications. 

The  Senate  bill  restoring  Treasury  fi- 
nancing was  repwrted  by  the  Committee 
on  Banlcing  and  Currency,  after  some 
discussion  but  with  no  dissenting  votes, 
and  now  is  the  pending  business. 

There  are  five  purposes  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  First,  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton for  5  years  to  June  30.  1968:  second, 
to  increase  the  Treasury  borrowing  au- 
thority of  the  Bank  from  $6  billion  to  $8 
billion;  third,  to  inci'ease  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and 
insurance  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
from  $7  billion  to  $9  billion;  fourth,  with- 
out further  increasing  the  capitalization 
of  the  Bank,  to  increase  from  $1  billion 
to  $2  billion  the  face  value  of  insurance 
policies  which  the  Bank  may  write  with 
25 -percent  reserve  backing;  and  fifth. 
to  substitute  annual  for  semiannual  re- 
porting by  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  is  primarily  concerned  with 
stimulating  the  sale  of  U.S.  products 
overseas.  It  finances  the  purchase  of 
UJ5.  capital  equipment,  materials,  and 
services  by  foreign  governments  or  pri- 
vate entities.  Its  loans  must  be  spent 
in  the  Umted  States  and  are  repayable 
in  dollaf^with  interest  on  terms  appro- 
priate for  the  goods.  Besides  dollar  fi- 
nancing, the  Bank  provides  U.S.  export- 
ers with  guarantees  and  insurance  on 
their  foreign  accounts  receivable.  By 
law  the  Bank  is  required  in  all  lending 
and  guarantee  operations  to  assure  itself 
of  a  reasonable  ability  of  the  borrower  to 
meet  his  commitments.  In  addition,  the 
law  directs  the  Bank  to  supplement  and 
to  encourage  private  capital  interests 
and  not  to  comp)ete  with  them. 

The  details  of  the  Bank's  operations 
and  the  extraordinary  success  with  which 
it  has  functioned  for  a  period  of  almost 
30  years  are  set  forth  in  some  detail  in 
the  committee  report,  to  which  I  refer  in- 
terested readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  need  for 
the  legislation.  The  operations  of  the 
Bank  have  been  profitable.  However, 
its  authority  expires  on  Jime  30  of  this 
year,  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
If  it  is  to  continue,  it  needs  a  new  lease 
on  life;  also,  it  is  coming  fairly  close  to 
the  top   authorizations  in  the   various 


areas  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  operate. 
It  is  important  that  these  authorizations 
be  increased,  since  the  operations  of  the 
Bank  are  increasing  in  scope  as  time  goes 
on,  and  therefore  authorization  Is  needed 
if  the  Bank  is  to  be  as  fully  useful  to 
U.S.  exporters  and  to  our  foreign  trade 
as  is  desirable.  Therefore,  the  increased 
authorizations  are  requested,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  and  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  the  Bank's  charter  for 
5  years. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
the  bill — other  than  the  change  from  a 
semiannual  to  an  annual  report — is  that 
the  Senate  committee,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  and  after  hearing  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Linder,  presideiit  of 
the  Bank,  and  after  considering  and  put- 
ting into  its  own  record  some  of  the  testi- 
mony which  was  adduced  before  the 
House  committee,  restored  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  Treasiiry  financing, 
which  has  been  utilized  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  ever  since  it  began  operat- 
ing in  1934.  The  hearings  on  the  House 
bill  brought  forward  unanimous  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  Treasury  financ- 
ing principle.  Among  the  witnesses,  all 
of  whom  had  long  familiarity  with  the 
Bank's  operations,  who  specifically  en- 
dorsed the  continued  use  of  Treasury 
financing,  were,  in  addition  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  itself,  the  president  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  City;  the  former  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Central  Trust  Co.  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio;  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. ;  and  a  vice  president  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  In  addition, 
two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easury,  one  of  which  ch£tracterized  the 
Treasury  financing  as  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  needs  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  were  made  a  part  of  the  record  in 
the  Senate  hearings. 

The  practice  of  funding  programs  such 
as  the  Export-Import  Bank  through 
Treasury  borrowing  is  a  long-estab- 
lished; thoroughly  conservative,  and 
businesslike  practice.  In  modern  times 
it  was  first  used  to  finance  the  activities 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Legislation  providing  authority  to  ex- 
pend from  public  debt  receipts,  whether 
contained  in  appropriation  or  substantive 
legislation,  requires  approval  by  the  Con- 
giess prior  to  enactment. 

The  actual  and  estimated  amounts  of 
borrowings  and  repayments  against  these 
authorizations  are  included  in  the  an- 
nual budget  document. 

This  method  of  borrowing  has  been 
used  in  the  past  to  finance  the  Govern- 
ment's subscription  to  international  or- 
ganizations. It  has  also  been  used  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  in  connection  with  investments 
in  savings  and  loan  institutions  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

A  rather  primitive  forerunner  was 
used  back  in  1791,  and  again  in  1816, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
First  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United 
States,  respectively.    These  statutes  di- 
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rected  the  Government  subscription  to 
the  stock  of  this  bank  be  financed  by  the 
issuance  of  public  debt  obligations. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  was 
financed,  as  was  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  through  the  issuance  of 
certificates  of  stock  in  like  manner  as 
for  the  present  domestic  funded  debt. 
Operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  are  financed  by  borrowings 
from  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  statutory 
provisions. 

The  assumption  that  the  appi-opria- 
tions  process  is  the  sole  means  by  which 
Congress  can  oversee  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  spending  programs  is 
wholly  unfounded.  In  the  case  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  as  in  all  Govern- 
ment corporations,  annual  scrutiny  and 
financial  control  are  carried  out  by  the 
Congress  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  required 
to  submit  an  annual  budget  program 
containing  a  statement  of  financial  con- 
dition and  other  relevant  fiscal  material. 
These  data  are  utilized  by  the  Treasury 
and  by  the  Bank  in  forwarding  the  an- 
nual budget  request  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  they  then  come  down 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Con- 
gress as  a  part  of  the  annual  budget. 

After  viewing  these  programs.  Con- 
gress may  then  enact  whatever  legisla- 
tion it  deems  necessary  to  increase  or 
limit  the  appropriations  or  funds  avail- 
able for  operating  and  administrative 
expenses. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  requirement 
for  an  annual  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  is  required  to  note  specifically 
any  program,  expenditure,  financial 
transaction,  or  undertaking  which,  in 
his  opinion,  has  been  carried  on  or  made 
without  authority  of  law. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Treasury  financing  meth- 
ods, rather  than  appropriation  tech- 
niques, does  not  in  itself  deprive  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress 
of  oversight  of  the  programs  thus  fi- 
nanced. Although  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  been  consistently  financed 
through  Treasmy  borrowing,  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  have  exercised 
control  over  its  activities  in  the  last  2 
years  by  setting  ceilings  on  the  amount 
of  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
which  it  may  authorize  in  a  fiscal  year. 
Moreover,  neither  history  nor  current 
practice  justifies  the  assumption  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress  have  a  legislative  prerogative 
over  appropriations  or  grants  of  obliga- 
tional  authority.  For  many  years  prior 
to  1920,  most  appropriation  bills  were 
recommended  by  legislative  committees. 
In  1919,  for  example,  12  regular  appro- 
priation bills  were  recommended  by  leg- 
islative committees. 

When  the  social  security  programs 
were  first  enacted,  they  required  annual 
action  to  appropriate  tax  receipts  and 
make  them  available  to  the  trust  funds. 
But  automatic  appropriation  was  pro- 
vided for  1941  and  has  been  in  effect 
ever  since. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment entitled  "Authority  To  Use  Funds 
Borrowed  From  Treasury,"  dated  Febru- 
ary 12.  1959,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no, objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

February  12,  1959. 
authority    to    use    funds    borrowed    from 
treasury^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  statutes  that 
have  provided  flnanclQg  for  Federal  programs 
through  public  debt  transactions,  rather 
than  appropriations.  The  statutes  cited  are 
the  original  statutes  granting  the  authority; 
there  have  been  numerous  later  amend- 
ments. In  some  cases  the  statute  listed  be- 
low authorized  the  operating  agency  to  bor- 
row from  RFC,  which  in  turn  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury.  In  each  such  case,  however, 
a  later  statute  has  eliminated  this  Inter- 
mediate step,  authorizing  the  agency  itself 
to  borrow  directly  from  the  Treasury: 

Agency  and  statute 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Janu- 
ary 22.  1932;  47  Stet.  9. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  July  22,  1932; 
47  Stat.  738. 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  April  27, 
1934;  48  Stat.  643. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
June  16,  1934;  48  Stat.  971. 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1934;  48  Stat.  346. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
January  31,  1935;  49  Stat.  3. 

Export-Import  Bank,  January  31,  1935;  49 
Stat.  4. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration,  May 
20.  1936;  49  Stat.  1364. 

Public  Housing  Administration,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1937;  50  Stat.  898. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  March  8, 
1938;  52  Stat.  108. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  July  31,  1945;  59  Stat.  514. 

International  Monetary  Fund  July  31, 
1954;  59  Stat.  514. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (British  loan), 
July  15,  1946;  60  Stat.  535. 

Farmers  Home  Administration : 

( 1 )  Farm  tenant  mortgage  insurance  fund, 
August  14,  1946;  60  Stat.  1078. 

(2)  Farm  housing  loans,  July  15,  1949;  63 
Stat.  438. 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration: 

(1)  General  foreign  aid  loans,  April  3, 
1948;  62  Stat.  146. 

(2)  Loan  to  Spain,  September  6,  1950;  64 
Stat.  758. 

(3)  Loan  to  India,  June  15,  1951;  65  Stat. 
70. 

Urban  Renewal  Administration,  July  15, 
1949;  63  Stat.  415. 

Veterans'  Administration  (direct  housing 
loans),  April  20,  1950;  64  Stat.  77. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  (col- 
lege housing  loans),  April  20,  1959;  64  Stat. 
78. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, June  27,  1959;  64  Stat.  259. 

Agencies  administering  expansion  "^  pro- 
grams under  Defense  Production  Act,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1950;  64  Stat.  802. 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration, 
January  12,  1951:  64  Stat.  1257. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, May  13,  1954;   68  Stat.  95. 

Community  Facilities  Administration 
(public  facilities),  August  11.  1955;  69  SUt. 
643. 

International  Finance  Corporation,  August 
11,  1955;  69  Stat.  670. 

U.S.  Information  Agency,  July  18,  1956;  70 
Stat.  563. 

Federal  Flood  Insurance  Corporation,  Au- 
gust 7,  1956;  70  Stat.  1084. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington  is  the 
most  solidly  established  and  respected 
lending  organization  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Its  position  with  the  banking  and 
business  community  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  measure  the  product  of  Con- 
gress* wisdom  in  consistently  financing 
its  activities,  since  its  inception,  by  re- 
plenishment of  its  funds  through  the 
borrowing  authority  technique.  The 
Bank  today  is  a  lending  instrmnent  in 
the  critically  important  program  for  ex- 
panding and  promoting  American  ex- 
ports. This  program,  so  vigorously  pur- 
sued by  the  present  administration,  is  a 
key  factor  in  achieving  a  long-range 
solution  to  the  vital  problem  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  which  is  of  so  much 
concern  today.  A  change  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  Congress  controls  the  op- 
erations of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
threatens  to  weaken  the  position  of  the 
Bank  in  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity at  a  crucial  time  in  its  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
portion  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harold 
F.  Linder,  Preslden ;  and  Chairman  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  appears 
on  page  10  of  the  committee  report,  and 
also  the  colloquy  that  Mr.  Linder  had 
with  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  colloquy  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  my  statement  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  this  pending 
legislation  I  have  indicated  the  desire  of 
the  administration  as  well  as  the  Bank  to 
have  the  requested  $2  billion  of  resources 
made  available  to  the  Bank  by  congressional 
authorization  without  appropriation. 

I  wish  to  restate  that  position.  During 
its  life,  the  Bank  has  always  obtained  its 
funds  by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  on 
authorization  of  the  Congress  rather  than 
appropriation.  In  the  Judgment  [ofl  our 
Board  of  Directors,  our  Advisory  Committee 
and  previous  Senate  and  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees,  this  procedure  Is  best 
suited  to  our  operations  and  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Government  as  a  whole. 

(Mr.  Linder  then  engaged  In  the  following 
exchange  with  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Clark  : ) 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  glad  that  you  re- 
peated that,  Mr.  Under.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  Important  point,  and  of  course,  it  is  a 
principal  difference  between  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  bill.  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  you  and  your  Directors  are  unani- 
mously of  the  view  that  the  administration 
proposal  to  continue  the  present  method  of 
financing  is  best  i->r  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Linder.  We  think  so,  sir. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Bank  op- 
erates without  the  checks  intended  under  an 
appropriation  procedure,  for  in  fact  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  in  the  last  2  years 
have  set  ceilings  on  the  amount  of  loans, 
guarantees,  and  Insurance  which  we  may 
authorize  In  a  fiscal  year.  But,  If  the  Bank's 
resources  were  derived  from  appropriations 
we  could  well  come  under  pressure  to  pro- 
gram our  lending  by  type  of  financing  or  by 
countries,  and  to  utilize  all  available  funds 
regardless  of  the  need. 

Senator  Clark.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Lin- 
der. you  think  that  the  Treasury  financing 
provision  Is  really  a  conservative  provision 
which  gives  you  more  liberty  of  action  to 
reject  as  well  as  to  accept  the  loan  without 
political   pressure? 

Mr.  Under.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman  (hearings, 
p.  9». 
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debt  limit  acts  as  a  discipline  upon  Govern- 
ment borrowing  and  thus  on  Government 
expenditures  without  regard  to  the  number 
of  outstanding  appropriations  or  authoriza- 
tions for  back-door  financing.  As  this  limit 
is  approached,  the  Executive  must  either  cut 
back  on  authorized  programs  or  Justify  to 
Congress  the  necessity  for  raising  the  limit. 
Whether  or  not  back-door  financing  is  au- 
thorized for  any  such  programs  can  have  ab- 
solutely no  effect  either  on  the  size  of  the 
debt  or  the  amount  of  expenditures. 

The  ground  of  my  opposition  to  Mr.  Felly's 
proposal,  therefore,  is  twofold.  First,  the  en- 
actment of  the  proposal  could  create  some 
sort  of  vague  shadow  over  transactions  here- 
tofore financed  by  the  back-door  approach. 
Second,  since  the  proposal  In  effect  would  be 
a  self-imposed  discipline  of  the  Congress 
upon  Itself,  Its  effectiveness  as  a  restraint 
would  last  only  so  long  as  the  Congress 
willed  it.  The  day  after  its  enactment  the 
Congress  could  avoid  it  simply  by  expanding 
the  limit  In  each  authorization  or  by  except- 
ing the  financing  of  a  particular  project  from 
its  terms.  Congress  has  found  the  back-door 
method  appropriate  on  about  200  separate 
occasions  since  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act  of  1932,  and  has  authorized 
raising  in  excess  of  $102  billion  of  funds  in 
this  fashion.  Of  these,  some  50  or  more 
originated  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
while  the  balance  were  considered  only  by 
other  committees.  In  the  light  of  this  his- 
tory it  seems  more  than  likely  that  Congress 
will  again  find  it  desirable  to  utilize  this 
method  of  financing.  Self-imposed  forbear- 
ances that  the  Congress  or  individuals  adopt 
can  be  effective  only  so  long  as  the  forbearer 
is  so  minded.  Regardless  of  the  fervor  and 
formality  with  which  one  declares  that  he 
will  never  smoke  again,  he  has  imposed  noth- 
ing which  will  prevail  against  a  change  of 
mind.  The  vice  then  of  Imposing  such  a  self- 
restraint  by  Congress,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the 
public  may  be  deceived  and  may  also  get  the 
erroneous  Impression  that  the  exercise  by 
the  Congress  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  power 
somehow  lacks  respectability. 

While  normally  opposed  to  back-door  fi- 
nancing, I  believe  that  there  are  times  when 
the  need  for  speed  of  congressional  action 
may  make  it  appropriate.  It  has  also  seemed 
appropriate  to  me  in  instances  where  it  is 
Important  for  the  United  States  to  commit 
itself  and  yet  the  need  for  actual  exi>endi- 
ture  is  remote,  unlikely,  or  contingent  ui>on 
uncertain  events.  In  such  cases,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  better  bookkeeping  to  have  an 
effective  authorization  without  an  outstand- 
ing appropriation  and  it  can  contribute  to 
speed  in  raising  funds  to  meet  such  an  obli- 
gation when  and  if  events  require  it.  Thus, 
I  see  nothing  Inappropriate  and  much  that 
is  appropriate  in  the  authorization  by  Con- 
gress to  finance  our  contingent  contribution 
to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  in  this  fashion.  The  de- 
sirability of  the  United  States  being  com- 
mitted Is  obvious,  yet  the  likelihood  of  our 
being  called  upon  to  provide  funds  was  re- 
mote and  contingent  at  the  time  the  author- 
ity was  granted. 

Another  example  where  back-door  financ- 
ing seems  to  me  to  tot  peculiarly  appropriate 
is  in  such  caaes  as  the  Export-Import  Bank 
where  the  need  for  funds  under  particular 
conditions  is  obvious  and  necessary  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  congressional  objectives 
for  the  Bank.  On  the  other  hand,  the  funds 
financed  by  this  method  for  loan  to  the  Bank 
are  repayable.  The  authorization  thxis  seems 
to  me,  as  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  to  provide 
a  better  image  of  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion and  to  save  unnecessary  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  and  the  administration  and 
of  the  Congress  in  repeated  resort  to  the  ap- 
propriation process.     Other  examples  are: 

1.  The  existing  authorization  of  $3  billion 
for  advances  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  if  needed,  originally  en- 


acted in    1935.  which,   although   Increased, 
has  not  been  used  since  that  date. 

2.  A  similar  authorization  to  advance  $750 
million  to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  has  been  on  the  books 
since  June  1950  and  never  used. 

3.  Another  in  this  category  is  a  $1  billion 
authorization  for  advances  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  which  has  also  been  on 
the  books  since  June  1950  and  never  used. 

These  authorizations,  however,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  supp<u-t  of  these  insurance  institu- 
tions and  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency 
afford  a  vehicle  for  placing  the  resources  of 
the  Government  behind  these  insurance  In- 
stitutions. 

4.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
been  financed  since  1938  in  this  manner. 

A  copy  of  our  latest  summary  of  all  back- 
door financing  authorizations,  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1961,  is  attached. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  appropriation  process  and  feel  that 
as  a  matter  of  orderly  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment it  should  be  resorted  to  in  normal 
cases,  there  are  important  kinds  of  govern- 
mental activity  for  which  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress  may  find  it 
desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  account- 
ability, time  efBciency,  and  public  under- 
standing, to  resort  to  what  has  been,  perhaps 
regrettably,  come  to  be  called  the  back> 
door  method.  Since  any  attempt  to  limit 
or  ban  the  process  In  advance  of  considera- 
tion of  projects  where  it  might  be  appropri- 
ate would  be  ineffective  and  misleading.  I 
would  hope  that  Congress  will  reject  sug- 
gestions to  that  end. 

With  t>est  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bankers  Association  for  Foreign  Trade, 
under  date  of  May  31.  1963,  wrote  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson  1. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  requesting  that  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  financing  the  Bank  be 
continued.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  that  letter.  wMch 
appears  on  pages  11  and  12  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bankers  Association  for 

Foreign  Trade, 

May  31.  1963. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Oiairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson  :  This  letter  is  to 
confirm  my  telegram  of  May  29  concerning 
a  resolution  passed  by  our  membership  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  Bedford,  Pa.  The  text  of 
which  Is  the  following: 

'•Resolved,  That  the  BAFT  urge  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  which  Is  now  considering  S.  775  pro- 
viding for  an  Increase  In  the  limit  on  the 
loans  and  guarantees  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  reconcile  S.  775  with  HJR. 
3872.  to  authorize  the  Bank  to  continue  as 
heretofore  to  draw  on  the  UJS.  Treasury  up 
to  the  proposed  legal  limit  of  $9  billion  on 
its  loans  and  guarantees  in  order  that  the 
Bank  may  give  its  firm  commitments  to 
exporters  and  connmercial  banks,  thus  ena- 
bling Export-Import  Bank  to  contribute  ef- 
fectively to  the  national  export  effort  by 
obtaining  the  maximum  of  export  financing 
under  its  guarantee  from  private  sotirces  and 
thereby  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  actual 
call  on  the  Treasury  by  the  Bank  of  public 
funds." 
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As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  member- 
ship of  this  organization  consists  of  120  of 
this  country's  leading  commercial  banks  who 
between  them  handle  the  bulk  of  the  financ- 
ing of  our  International  trade.  Some  96  of 
our  member  banks  were  represented  at  this 
particular  meeting;  I  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  dissenting 
vote  with  respect  to  the  above  resolution. 

Eximbank's  ability  to  draw  on  the  Treas- 
ury has  been  a  well-established  fact  over 
the  years  to  which  the  commercial  banks 
have  adjusted  their  operations.  It  was  felt 
by  our  membership  that  making  the  Bank 
now  subject  to  congressional  appropriations 
for  the  additional  $2  biUlon  of  lending  capac- 
ity would  introduce  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty and  could  weaken  the  abUlty  of  the 
banks  to  finance  Increasing  amounts  of  ex- 
ports, especially  where  longer  term  guaran- 
tees of  Exlmbank  are  Involved. 

I  trust  that  the  articulation  of  the  strong 
feelings  of  our  association  will  be  helpful  to 
you  and  your  colleagues  In  yoiu-  delibera- 
tions concerning  the  current  Export-Import 
Bank  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Chittenden, 

President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pa  esident.  a  number 
of  distinguished  financiers  are  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion for  Foreign  Tiade,  to  whose  letter 
I  have  just  referred.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
officers  and  directors  and  the  banks 
which  they  serve  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  names  appear 
on  the  letterhead  of  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  already  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Officers  and  directors:  President:  George  H. 
Chittenden,  vice  president,  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Vice  Presidents:  Emile  W.  Amardeil,  vice 
president,  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New 
Orleans,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Luis  F.  Corea,  vice 
president,  the  Riggs  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Washington,  D.C;  John  L. 
O'Halloran,  senior  vice  president.  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Treasvu-er:  William  A.  Notten,  vice  presi- 
dent and  manager.  International  Banking 
Department,  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Secretary:  Edward  G.  Grimm,  assistant 
vice  president.  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York 
N.Y. 

William  T.  Carey,  vice  president,  Glrard 
Trust  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  T.  Dryer,  vice  president.  Manufac- 
turers National  Bank  of  Detroit,  Detroit 
Mich. 

George  W.  Ebanks,  vice  president,  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  of  Houston,  Houston,  Tex. 

Louis  C  Farley,  Jr.,  vice  president.  Inter- 
national Department.  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Edwin  T.  Johnson,  assistant  vice  president. 
Union  Trust  Co.  of  Maryland.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  C  Krymer,  vice  president.  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Co..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Frank  C  Lexa.  vice  president.  Mercantile 
Trust  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

James  H.  Moulder,  vice  president,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Miami,  Miami,  Fla, 

Max  L.  PiUiard.  assistant  vice  president, 
B.uik  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Harold  W.  Rasmussen.  administrative  vice 
president,  the  Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Gustav  Rledlin,  vice  president.  United  Call- 
fi>rnla  Bank.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Rudolf  G.  Zepeda,  vice  president  and  man- 
t'Rer.  International  Banking  Department, 
Vi.Dey  National  Bank,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  promptly  approve  H.R.  3872 
as  it  has  been  amended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
so  that  the  bill  may  go  back  to  the  House 
for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  should 
like  to  speak  for  a  minute  or  two  about 
the  pending  measure.  I  appreciate  the 
clarity  with  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has 
explained  in  detail  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  including  the  reason  for  a  5 -year 
extension;  the  fact  that  if  this  very  im- 
portant international  agency  is  to  con- 
tinue, its  funds  must  be  increased  and 
its  outstanding  limit  must  be  increased 
each  by  $2  billion;  and  that  it  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  increase  the  limits 
of  its  insurance. 

I  do  not  believe  the  fifth  provision, 
whether  there  should  be  an  annual  re- 
port or  a  semiannual  report,  is  of  any 
particular  significance;  but  it  is  in  the 
bill,  and  from  this  point  of  view  there 
was  no  essential  disagreement  among 
the  members  of  the  committee  when  the 
bill  was  reported. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
method  of  financing  the  agency.    As  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  stated, 
this  is  one  agency  which  from  its  very 
beginning  has  been  financed  through  its 
power  to  draw  for  its  needs  on  the  Treas- 
ury without  first  requiring  appropria- 
tions.   The  Senator  from  Utah  believes 
that  that  is  a  doubtful  method  of  han- 
dling the  financial  problems  of  many 
agencies.    But  since  this  was,  I  think, 
the  first  instance,  and  since  the  process 
of  Treasui-y  financing  has  been  so  deeply 
ingrained   in  the  Export-Import  Bank 
program,  I  see  no  reason  for  trying  to 
make  an  exception  in  its  program  at  this 
late  date.    It  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  bill  was  reported  without  objection. 
As  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  has 
stated,  however,  the  House,  by  its  action 
on  the  floor,  reversed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  the  House  bill  requires  an- 
nual appropriations.    So  far  as  I  know, 
the  House  did  not  change  the  other  fea- 
tures.    The   bill  still. allows  additional 
money  and  still  allows  additional  limits. 
If  the  bill  passes  the  Senate  in  the  form 
in  which  it  came  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, the  Senate  will  have  it  back  as  a 
result   of   a   conference.     We  will   not 
know  whether  it  will  come  back  to  re- 
confirm the  Senate's  decision,  or  whether 
it  will  come  back  with  the  requirement 
that  we  face  the  fact  that  the  House  made 
this  change.   That  is  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  when  we  find  this  kind  of 
disagreement.    Even  those  of  us  who  are 
inclined  philosophically  to  oppose  Treas- 
ury financing,  and  who  have  opposed  it 
more   or   less  unsuccessfully   lately   on 
many  bills,  see  no  reason  for  opposing 
it  now.    So  I  believe  the  Senate  will  do 
well  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.     We  have  a  deadline.     The 
authorities  of  the  agency  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  month  unless  they  are 
renewed.    I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the 
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bill,  let  it  go  to  conference,  and  give  us 
time  enough  to  resolve  the  inevitable 
conflict  that  that  conference  will 
produce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  ttiird  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  announce   that 
the  Senator  from  new  Mexico  tMr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewsteh],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas   [Mr.    FuLBRicHT],   the   Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenJ,  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.    McClellan],    the    Senator    from 
Oregon   [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  IMr.  Inouye  I,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy  J. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy I,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Pell  I  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Beall], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],    the    Senator   from    California 
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(H.R.  3872)  was  passed. 
L    Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill 


Mr.  President.  I  move 
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LEGIS  .ATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANS  ^lELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
skn]  raised  i.  question  a  few  moments 
ago.  in  conve  rsation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  [Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy [Mr.  Paitoke].  We  have  l>een  in- 
formed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  I  iland  [Mr.  PastorbI  ,  chair- 
man of  the  x>mmittee,  that  the  Joint 
en  Atomic  Energy  today 
reported  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commisj  ion's  construction  author- 
ization bilL  ^t  is  the  desire  of  the  lead- 
thls  piece  of  legislation 
before  the  Sedate  at  this  time.  It  will  be 
the  pending  >usiness  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  mom  ng  hour.  Following  that 
bill,  the  Senat  e  will  take  up  the  ARA  bill. 


Committee 
unanimously 


Therefore.  Mr.  President,  while  I  can- 
not lay  before  the  Senate  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  bill,  which  was  reported 
today.  I  serve  notice  that  it  will  be  taken 
up  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour  tomorrow:  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  the 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL   DEBATE    ON   PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.*  Mr.  President,  on 
May  22.  1963.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
in  addressing  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute in  Washington,  called  for  a  great 
national  debate  on  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments.  The  Chief  Justice 
urged  that  the  local  bar  associations  take 
a  more  active  part  in  this  debate. 

On  Wednesday.  Jime  26,  the  Madi- 
son County  Bar  Association,  Edwards- 
ville.  m..  will  present  just  such  a 
debate.  Three  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  will  be  considered.  The 
amendments  deal  with  the  amending 
process.  State  legislative  districting,  and 
the  creation  of  a  Court  of  the  Union. 

For  the  affirmative,  the  Madison 
County  bar  has  selected  a  former  col- 
league from  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  whom  I  served  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Honorable  Millard 
F.  Caldwell.  His  public  service  has  also 
included  a  term  as  Governor  and  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida. 

For  the  negative  the  association  has 
Arthur  J.  Preund,  Esq..  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  bar,  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Foundation,  and 
members  of  the  American  Law  Institute. 
He  is  the  recipient  of  the  St.  Louis 
Award  for  Extraordinary  Public  Service. 

This  Madison  County  Bar  Association 
debate  is  the  first.  I  l>elieve,  to  be  spon- 
sored by  a  local  bar  association  since  the 
Chief  Justice  issued  his  call  for  such  a 
debate.  The  moderator  and  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee.  Burton  C. 
Bernard,  and  Dick  H.  Mudge.  the  presid- 
ing officer  and  president  of  the  Madison 
County  Bar  Association,  as  well  as  the 
bar  association  itself,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  quick  response  to  the 
Chief  Justice's  appeal  and  .for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  debaters  selected.  This  dem- 
onstration of  public  service  by  two 
eminent  members  of  a  local  bar  associa- 
tion speaks  well  for  the  leadership  of  our 
local  bar  associations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  ERNEST  L. 
"IRON  MIKE"  MASSAD 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  of  June  19. 
1963,  dealing  with  the  recognition  of 
Gen.  Mike  Massad,  commanding  general 
of  the  95th  Division,  a  Reserve  Officer. 
"Iron  Mike,"  as  he  was  known  when  he 
was  a  football  star  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  civic  affairs  and  has  been  the  head  of 
the  board  of  education  in  his  home  city 
of  Ardmore.  He  has  helped  bring  about 
many  scholarships  at  the  University  of 


Oklahoma  and  has  been  engaged  in 
other  educational  activities.  He  recent- 
ly was  recognized  as  this  country's 
American-Let>anese  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  Western  Federation  of  American 
Syrian  Lebanese  Clubs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MiKZ  Massad  Given   a  New  Trru::   Man  of 
Yeab 

(By  Mary  Jo  Nelson) 

The  95th  Division's  colorful  conunander, 
MaJ.  Oen.  Ernest  L.  "Iron  Mike"  Massad,  has 
been  honored  as  the  Nation's  American-Leb- 
anese Man  of  the  Year. 

The  honor  was  disclosed  Wednesday  by  the 
Western  Federation  of  American  Syrian 
Lebanese  Clubs. 

The  Ardmore  Army  Reserve  general,  who  is 
an  oil  and  real  estate  developer,  wUl  be  cited 
at  the  federation's  annual  convention  Satur- 
day In  Loe  Angeles. 

"I'm  real  flattered,  but  I  don't  want  to 
ham  It  up."  the  general  said  Wednesday. 

HALABT    WON    IN    1»62 

The  citation  puts  Massad  in  the  ranks  of 
many  well-known  persons.  Among  them  are 
actor-producer  Danny  Thomas,  and  the  1962 
winner.  Najeb  E.  Halaby.  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

"Iron  Mike"  once  nurtured  only  the  am- 
bition to  reach  captain's  rank  In  the  Regular 
Army.  Now,  he  Is  being  honored  as  the  only 
American  of  Lebanese  background  to  rise  to 
two-star  general's  rank.  He  also  Is  being  rec- 
ognized for  distinguished  service  to  his  com- 
munity and  other  Americans. 

A    NATTVE   SOONXm 

Looking  on  proudly  when  Massad  is  hon- 
ored at  two  nights  of  celebration  will  be  N. 
Massad,  Ardmore,  the  general's  89-year-oId 
father,  who  was  born  In  Lebanon. 

When  he  heard  about  his  son's  selection, 
the  elder  Massad  had  a  single  comment: 
"Can  I  go  with  you?" 

Massad  Is  a  native  Oklahoman.  He  was 
born  in  Brlnkman  on  Christmas  Day.  1909. 
But  he  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Ardmore. 

AN  IMMOVABLE  OBJECT 

He  picked  up  his  nickname  when  he  played 
football  for  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Massad  was  not  as  large  as  most  players, 
but  he  was  such  an  immovable  object  that 
his  mates  called  him  "Iron  Mike."  The  title 
stuck  forever. 

STABTEO  AT  OTT 

Massad  started  his  Army  career  while  at- 
tending the  University  of  Oklahoma.  There, 
he  was  outstanding  in  the  ROTO,  and  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  on  grad- 
uation In  1932. 

In  1940,  Massad  went  on  active  duty  with 
the  Army  as  a  first  lieutenant.  He  admits 
he  was  scared  at  the  prospects  of  a  tough 
job.  and  his  greatest  ambition  was  to  reach 
captain. 

PROMOTED    QUICKLY 

Promotions  in  the  Army  came  fast  before 
General  Massad  was  mustered  out  and  back 
to  the  Reserves  In  1946.  His  assignments 
included  battery  field  artillery  executive  offi- 
cer; logistics  and  recreation  officer  for  1st 
Cavalry  Division  artillery;  executive  officer 
and  commanding  officer  for  two  different 
glider  field  artillery  battalions,  and  person- 
nel officer  of  the  11th  Airborne  Division. 

Promotions  didn't  halt  with  the  soldier's 
return  to  Reserve  status.  He  was  assigned 
assistant  division  commander  of  the  96th  in 
February  1958.  He  became  its  commanding 
general  In  April  1962. 

STAB    ADDED 

Massad's  second  star  was  pinned  on  in  an 
informal  ceremony  last  February  at  Camp 
Polk,  La.,  while  he  and  his  general  staff  offl- 
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cers  were  preparing  for  the  95th's  summer 
encampment. 

The  general  has  been  a  full-time  soldier- 
working  after  his  office  hours  as  a  full-time 
businessman  and  breadwinner.  He  has  at- 
tended Just  about  every  type  of  Army  train- 
ing school,  from  coUege  ROTC  through  com- 
mand and  general  staff  school. 

General  Massad's  95th  became  a  training 
division  when  the  army  reserves  were  orga- 
nized several  years  ago.  But  hU  superiority 
as  a  combat  officer  was  shown  at  a  command 
and  general  staff  course  In  Leavenworth 
Kans.,  this  spring. 

PROBLEMS    SOLVED 

Massad  and  his  general  staff  officers  worked 
problems  in  combat  tactics  from  maps  and 
they  defeated  combat  division  officers  in 
their  solutions. 

General  Massad's  95th  soldiers  are  spread 
all  over  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 
And  he  makes  it  a  point  to  try  to  visit  each 
major  unit  once  a  year. 

He  has  driven  thousands  of  miles — often 
at  his  own  expense— to  see  his  soldiers. 

Besides  developing  oil  fields  and  real 
estate,  the  general  recently  became  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of  a  life 
insurance  company  that  has  headquarters 
in  his  hometown  of  Ardmore. 

WIDE   ACCLAIM 

He  has  been  president  for  a  number  of 
years  of  the  Ardmore  Board  of  Education 
and  that  cltys  schools  gained  wide  acclaim 
for  courses  on  Americanism,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  being  an  American.  These  were 
engineered  by  General  Massad. 

He's  a  decorated  hero,  wearing  the  Silver 
Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star 
with  an  oak  leaf  cluster,  and  the  Purple 
Heart.  These  were  won  In  World  War  n 
combat  duty. 

The  general  who  wanted  to  become  a  cap- 
tain still  has  one  military  ambition. 

While  a  paratrooper  in  World  War  n  he 
served  under  Maxwell  Taylor,  now  a  full 
general  and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Taylor,  also  an  Oklahoman,  was  a 
CO  onel  then,  and  hoped  some  day  to  rise  to 
brigadier  general. 


paying  more  taxes  than  they  would  had 
they  not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn. 
We  are  worried  now  because  of  the  un- 
employment of  our  young  men,  because 
they  lack  the  necessary  training  for  em- 
ployment. S.  5  will  go  far  to  rectify 
that  situation. 

We  ask  our  young  men  and  women  to 
man  our  defenses  today,  and  they  do 
this  willingly  on  the  cold  hot  spots  which 
we  defend  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Our  servicemen  are  en  the  scene  in  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  West  Berlin,  and  else- 
where, and  I  daresay  they  could  tell  us 
vividly  what  are  the  tasks  and  responsi- 
bilities of  those  whom  some  today  term 
•peacetime  trainees."  Keeping  the 
peace.  I  have  noted,  is  also  a  battle,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  battle  is  to  be  a 
long  one. 

On  April  23 1  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  in 
support  of  S.  5.  Subsequently  I  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  men  in  our  Air 
Force  who  is  helping  to  keep  the  peace  in 
the  Pacific.  He  had  summed  up  his  rea- 
sons for  believing  our  strength  lies  in  ed- 
ucation. I  wrote  to  ask  if  I  could  place 
the  text  of  his  letter  in  the  Record.  He 
had  no  objection. 

It  may  well  be  that  S.  5  is  the  only 
general  education  bill  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  although  I  would  hope  that 
this  is  not  so.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  sui;^x>rt  of 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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merely  to  point  out  the  mlsnortier.  "peace- 
time" G.L  bin.  and  to  point  out  the  alleged 
Inequities,  for  It  is  definitely  not  meant  to 
Imply  that  I  deserve  compensation,  since  I 
consider  my  presence  In  thU  country  as  a 
duty  expected  of  an  officer. 

I  have  been  officially  accepted  Into  aero- 
space engineering  at  California  Polytechnic 
College  and  fully  Intend  to  accept  this 
honor,  once  discharged.  My  endeavors  will 
admittedly  be  difficult  with  a  wife  and  three 
smaU  children,  but  I  am  determined  to  suc- 
ceed. 

There  are  many  individuals  who  have  sim- 
ilar cases:  Each  person  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  education  is  aware  of  your  assist- 
ance and  Is  thankful  that  our  Government 
contains  men  with  your  perseverance.  We 
agree  that  such  a  bill  wUl  actually  further 
the  progress  of  our  coimtry.  and  we  are 
baffled  at  the  resistance. 

I  cannot  accept  any  contention  that  your 
bill  will  drive  people  from  the  service;  for 
if  a  person  clearly  realizes  the  need  for  edu- 
cation, he  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
achieve  this  goal,  with  or  without  aid  A 
peacetime  GI  bUl  wlU  obviously  ease  my 
desired  task,  but  I  refuse  to  be  thwarted  If  It 
i£  not  passed. 

I  also  cannot  accept  any  contention  that 
your  bUl  wUl  adversely  affect  naUonal  de- 
fense, because  I  firmly  believe  our  strength 
lies  in  education.  One  of  our  own  respected 
military  leaders  best  expressed  my  feelings 
when  he  proclaimed  that  our  next  conflict 
would  be  fought  from  the  neck  up  instead 
of  from  the  neck  down. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  appre- 
ciation and  to  wish  you  success  in  your  en- 
deavors. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mr.  President, 


Mat  8,  1963. 


AMBITION    ADMITTSD 

"I  want  to  go  to  Washington,  as  a  two-star 
general,  and  see  Maxwell  Taylor,"  Massad 
confessed  with  a  grin.  «««»« 

T  ^^*  ^^  **"*  '''"  ***  conferred  the  night  of 

The  next  night,  the  Western  federation  of 
American  Syrian  Lebanese  Clubs  will  honor 

iu  n^*^^*°**  *"  Oklahomans  In  Callfor- 
nia,  at  Oklahoma  Kight. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION:    A  SOUND 
INVESTMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  favorably  reported  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  to  the  full  coStee.  I  hoie 
the  Senate  soon  wUl  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  S.  5.  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  and  39  cosponsors,  of 
whom  I  am  happy  to  be  one,  for  I  believe 
it  is  desirable  and  long-overdue  legisla- 
S?°;*.l^  ^**  enacted  by  the  Senate  in 
the  86th  Congi-ess  but  failed  in  the  other 
body.  The  need  for  its  enactment  is 
more  pressing  now  than  then. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  this  proposed  legislaUon,  which 
truly  embodies  sound  business  practices 
and  should  be  termed  as  an  investment 
in  the  United  States.  We  know  that 
Worid  War  n  and  Korean  GI  bill  par- 
ticipants are  earning  more  today  and 
Cix 716 


Hon.  Ernest  Gruening. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  GRtTENiNc:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  thank  you  for  your  continued  ef- 
forts to  restore  a  veterans'  educational  bill. 

I  ttilnk  my  particular  case  demonstrates 
Inequities  In  the  present  system,  and  I  hope 
It  can  be  of  some  use  in  obtaining  this  much- 
needed  bin.  If  you  desire,  you  may  quote 
me  verbatim. 

In  September  1954.  I  was  given  a  4-month 
deferment  by  the  Air  Force  In  order  to  await 
fuU  acceptance  and  class  assignment  to  avia- 
tion cadets.  As  a  result  of  either  an  ad- 
ministrative error  or  postal  delay.  I  did  not 
receive  the  proposed  January  1955  reporting 
date.  In  late  February  1955,  I  finally  ques- 
Uoned  the  delay;  and  after  receiving  full 
acceptance,  I  entered  the  service  on  March  2. 
1955— Just  30  days  too  late  for  the  Korean 
bUl. 

During  the  past  8  years  I  have  worked 
diligently  to  obtain  an  education,  but  have 
been  most  unsuccessful  because  of  the 
abundance  of  alerts.  TDY's.  and  additional 
duties  that  are  an  Inherent  part  of  a  combat 
aircrew  member's  life. 

Last  year,  after  much  deliberation.  I  de- 
cided to  leave  the  service  In  order  to  com- 
plete my  education.  My  resignation  should 
be  effective  In  May  1964.  With  the  recent 
loss  to  the  undergraduate  student  of  ob- 
taining an  education  via  the  Air  Force  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  I  am  positive  I  made 
the  correct  decision. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  fiylng  actual  com- 
bat support  missions  and  am  being  fired  up- 
on with  buUets  Just  as  deadly  as  those 
that  were  fired  from  the  hills  of  Korea  yet 
there  are  people  who  received  the  Korean  bill 
who  never  left  the  United  States.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  the  foregoing  is  presented 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH. 

wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  very  able  and  efficient  co^xmsorship 
of  the  cold  war  GI  educatio^  bilL  He 
was  active  in  the  87th  Congtpas.  He 
has  been  more  active  In  this  Congress. 
I  am  certain  that  the  39  Senato^who 
cosponsored  the  bill  were  encouraged  by 
the  vote  in  the  subcommittee,  which  was 
the  heaviest  vote  in  favor  of  the  cold  war 
GI  education  bill  it  ever  received  in 
either  the  86th,  87th.  or  88th  Congress 
It  was  heavier  than  the  vote  it  received 
in  the  86th  Congress,  when  the  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  57  to  31. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  said,  the  full  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  wlU  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  to  consider  the  cold  war 
GI  educaUon  bllL  This  is  the  blU  on 
which  the  hopes  of  5  million  ex-GI's 
rest,  as  their  chance  to  get  ahead  «md 
their  opportunity  to  get  help  In  read- 
justing from  the  detriment  of  being 
pulled  out  of  civilian  life  while  55  per- 
cent of  the  others  were  not.  The  com- 
mittee will  have  an  opportunity  to- 
morrow to  take  steps  to  rectify  that 
omicsion. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  great  assistance  in 
this  area  in  trying  to  help  the  economic, 
social,  and  governmental  well-being  of 
those  concerned  and  this  country. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  consider  the  leg- 
islation—which the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  has  sponsored — one  of  the 
most  important  bills  that  has  come  be- 
fore this  Congress.  I  very  much  hope  it 
will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  full 
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committee  and 
the  Senate  and 

Mr. 
Senator.    I  shan 


YARBQR  JUQH. 
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vt  11  again  be  enacted  by 
ijaased  by  the  House. 

I    thank   the 
his  concern  and  hope. 


FOR  STAFF  MEM- 

BANKINO     AND 

MMTITEE  TO  HAVE 

OF  THE  FLOOR 


FRIVILIQE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
certain  memben  of  the  Banking  and 
Cxirrency  Comml  tee  would  like  to  have 
present  on  the  iloor.  when  the  Senate 
considers  the  aiea  redevelopment  bill, 
some  (tf  the  staff  nembers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tht  t  the  limitation  of  four 
staff  members  t<  be  present  when  the 
bill  is  being  coniidered  be  waived  dtir- 
ing  the  considen  tion  of  that  one  bill. 

The  PRESIDIfO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i2  so  ordered. 


EXPRESSION 


OP  APPRECIATION 


Mr.  BCANSFIEftiD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  di  tinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virgin  a,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committei  [Mr.  BybsI.  and  the 
raxddng  minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  '  ^vlhku&\.  for  the  co- 
<H>eration  they  displayed  this  afternoon 
in  voting  to  extei  id  the  excise  tax  with  a 
twtnim^^tn  of  difl  culty.  and  jiist  enough 
legislative  debat<. 

I  also  compliiient  the  distingiiished 
senior  Senator  f  -om  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clakk]  and  the  i  anking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Banki  ng  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  SeoEttor  from  Utah  [Mr. 
BnnraTTl.  for  the  tolerance  and  under- 
standing they  si]  owed  this  afternoon  in 
the  consideratiOE  and  passage  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  believe  the  I  enate  has  done  a  good 
day's  woric  in  a  si  ort  time. 


EXCLUSION  Cl^  LX7MBER  CARGO 
FROM  CERTA  [N  TARIFF  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  242,  Sen- 
ate bill  1032. 

The  PRE8IDI1 FO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Itle. 

The  LsciSLATinB  Clxrk.  A  bill  (S. 
1032)  to  exclude  cargo  which  is  lumber 
from  certain  ta:lff  requirements  under 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.       

The  PRESID  NO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  igreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  f  r  }m  Montana. 

The  motion  Mas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceedef  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDIbG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  ameni  ment. 

MANSFDLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
the  bill  be  printe  1. 

There  being  lo  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  order*  d  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 


Mr. 

ask    unanimous 


The  bill  would 
of  the  Shipping  Abt 
(1)).   M   aineiKle< 


OF  THE  BIIX 

amend  section   18(b)(1) 

1916  (46  use.  871(b) 

by   Public   Law   87-346, 


which  provide*  that  common  carriers  by 
water  In  foreign  commerce  and  their  confer- 
ences shall  file  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  and  keep  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion tariffs  showing  all  rates  and  charges 
for  transportation  to  and  from  U.S.  ports 
and  foreign  ports.  The  subsection  provides, 
however,  that  the  requirements  as  to  filing 
such  rates  and  charges  "shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  cargo  loaded  in  bulk  without 
mark  or  count." 

This  bill  would  add  to  this  exemption 
clause  the  words  "or  to  cargo  which  is  lum- 
ber," thereby  making  it  unnecessary  for 
carriers  or  their  conferences  to  file,  etc., 
tariffs  on  lumber  cargoes. 

As  used  In  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  18(b)(1),  "liimber"  is  defined  as — 
lumber  not  further  manufactured  than 
passing  lengthwise  through  a  standard  plan- 
ing machine  and  crosscut  to  length,  logs, 
poles,  piling,  and  ties,  including  such  arti- 
cles preservativdly  treated,  or  bored,  or 
framed,  but  not  includnlg  plywood  or  fin- 
ished articles  knocked  down  or  set  up. 

KEASONS  FOK  THE  Bn.L 

In  its  statement  of  the  purpose  of  and 
reason  for  the  bill,  the  sponsoring  lumber 
industry  group  stated  that  it  has  been  and 
is  unable  to  meet  the  severe  competition  of 
Canadian  lumber  producers  who  are  taking 
a  great  deal  df  the  foreign  markets  reached 
from  the  United  States.  Particularly  af- 
fected by  this  competition  are  the  lumber 
growers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  whose 
competition,  Jiist  a  relatively  short  distance 
away,  are  not  required  to  file  rates  in  ad- 
vance, and  can  meet  changing  shipping  con- 
ditions withou  the  delay  heretofore  attend- 
ant upon  similar  arrangements  made  oy 
U.S.  shippers  and  carriers. 

Testimony  at  the  public  hearing  on  the 
bill  in  behalf  of  the  West  Coast  Limiber- 
men's  Association  and  the  Pacific  Lumber 
Exporters'  Association  was  that — 

"Lumber  from  B^tlsh  Columbia  is  similar 
to  that  grown  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
California.  The  production  of  the  two  areas 
is  highly  competitive  in  every  market.  A 
difference  in  price  as  small  as  $0.25  per 
thousand  feet  will  determine  who  gets  the 
order. 

"Bulk  commodities  are  exempt  from  the 
law.  Lumber  Is  in  fact  a  heavy  bulk  com- 
modity. Because  it  is  tallied  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  cannot  exempt  it 
under  the  bulk  exemption,  they  have  so 
ruled.  That  is  why  legislation  is  necessary 
to  exempt  lumber." 

The  lumber  industry  witness  Introduced 
a  letter  from  the  National  Traffic  League, 
which  stated  that — 

"The  membership  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Traffic  League,  at  Its  annual  meeting  in 
1959,  adopted  a  policy  favoring  the  exemp- 
tion from  steamship  conference  contracts, 
bulk  articles,  loaded  and  carried  In  bulk, 
without  mark  or  coimt.  This  position  has 
been  reaffirmed  at  subsequent  annual  mem- 
bership meetings.  Therefore  the  league 
would  support  extending  the  present  ex- 
emptions in  Public  Law  87-346  to  include 
lumber." 

The  Federal  Miaritime  Commission,  which 
did  not  oppose  a  similar  proposal  during 
the  87th  Congress,  to  exempt  lumber  from 
filing  requirements,  did  oppose  S.  1032  at 
the  public  hearing.  Refuting  claims  of  lum- 
ber producers  to  the  effect  that  it  tisually 
required  5  days  to  effect  a  rate  reduction 
to  meet  competition,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Chairman  testified  that  Commission  pro- 
cedures had  been  revised,  to  the  point  that 
under  present  rules  a  decrease  in  rates  may 
l>e  filed  by  telegram  or  cable,  and  becomes 
effective  when  received  by  the  Conunlssion. 
Thus,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  said, 
decreases  can  be  made  Immediately.  This, 
yoiu'  committee  feels,  would  put  domestic 
producers  and  shipping  almost  but  not  quite 


on  an  equal  footing  with  their  competition 
in  this  respect.  ,- 

Decreases  in  rates  by  U.S.  carriers  to  meet 
competition  also  present  a  problem  in  that 
usually  they  are  not  Intended  to  be  per-  ^ 
manent.  However,  the  statute  provides  that 
any  request  for  Increase  shall  become  effec- 
tive not  earlier  than  30  days  after  filing  with 
the  Commission,  and  while  the  chairman  In 
his  testimony  stated  that  authority  for  such 
Increases  can  now  be  handled  by  the  Com- 
mission most  expeditiously,  possibly  the  same 
day,  again  there  is  always  a  "built  in"  ad- 
vantage for  the  Canadian  competitor. 

The  chairman's  report  stated,  "perhaps  the 
most  important  single  factor  concerned  in 
ocean  transportation  rates  is  that  they  be 
stable,  in  order  that  shippers  can  know  what 
their  shipping  costs  will  be."  While  this 
normally  is  true,  certainly  in  the  liner  serv- 
ices, it  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  less  true 
where  con\petitlon  is  as  severe,  and  as  sub- 
ject to  changes  in  existing  rates,  as  in  the 
case  with  the  commodity  directly  involved. 

The  report  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  supports  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  stating: 

"It  Is  our  understanding  that  shippers  of 
lumber  believe  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  permit  them  to  secure  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  lumber  in  foreign  trade 
that  are  more  competitive  with  those  paid 
by  foreign  producers.  At  present  the  ship- 
pers argue  that  carriers  are  reluctant  to  ne- 
gotiate spot  rate  reductions  with  them  be- 
cause such  spot  rates  cannot  thereafter  be 
increased  until  the  Increased  rate  has  been 
on  file  for  at  least  30  days.  We  understand 
also  that  the  shipping  industry  has  no  objec- 
tion to  enactment  of  the  legislation." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1032)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aynerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section, 
18(b)  (1)  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916  (46  U.S.C. 
817(b)(1)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or 
to  cargo  which  Is  liunber.  As  used  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'Ixunber'  means  lumber 
not  further  manufactured  than  passing 
lengthwise  through  a  standard  planing  ma- 
chine and  crosscut  to  length,  logs,  poles, 
piling,  and  ties,  including,  such  articles 
preservatlvely  treated,  or  bored,  or  framed, 
but  not  including  plywood  or  finished  arti- 
cles knocked  down  or  set  up." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  ncx)n  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DAR  AND  TAX-EXEMPT 
PROPAGANDA 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Resident, 
last  month  Mrs.  Dennis  E.  Kent,  regent 
of  the  Chappaqua,  N.Y.,  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
delivered  to  the  membership  of  her  chap- 
ter the  following  graphic  account  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  national 
DAR: 

While  the  DAR  professes  no  political  pur- 
pose   and    claims    tax    exemption    on    the 
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strength  of  it,  its  policy  year  after  dreary 
year,  monotonously  issued  from  its  rubber- 
stamp  congresses,  supports  uniformly  the  po- 
sition of  a  certain  segment  of  American  po- 
litical thought.  No  resolution  contrary  to 
positions  of  the  far-right  wing  is  adopted. 

It  is  crysUl  clear  that  the  DAR  has  been 
warped  from  Its  original  purposes,  that  the 
membership  at  large  has  no  voice  of  any  kind 
in  the  formation  of  DAR  policies.  It  is  clear 
that  a  tiny  band  of  purposeful  people  has 
distorted  the  patriotic  basis  of  the  DAR. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  reason  for  this 
deplorable  situation  is  that  the  membership 
at  large  has  no  chance  to  express  Itself  effec- 
tively. This  Is  perpetuated  by  the  general 
apathy  of  the  DAR  members,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  compartmentalized  structure  to 
prevent  communication  between  chapters  or 
States  except  through  the  national  society 
and  by  the  use  of  subtle  devices  to  insure 
compliance  with  national  society  aims. 

Any  such  organization  is  subject  to  easy 
capture  by  a  purposeful  group.  The  results 
can  be  seen  in  efforts  to  deny  free  speech, 
In  suppression  of  textbooks.  In  smear  cam- 
paigns against  any  who  disagree  as  Commu- 
nists, and  as  I  have  experienced,  in  naked 
intimidation. 

I  have  just  read  the  assorted  resolu- 
tions of  the  recent  77th  Continental  Con- 
gress of  the  DAR.  Mrs.  Kent  scarcely 
exaggerates.  These  ill-tempered  com- 
plaints range  in  substance  from  the  petty 
"the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  would  delay 
the  entrance  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation 
into  the  field  of  free  enterprise"  to  the 
doctrinaire  restatement  of  the  John 
Birch  Society's  conspiratorial  view  of  re- 
cent American  history. 

No  arm  of  government  escapes  the 
wrath  of  the  Daughters:  Congress  is 
tarred  with  the  brush  of  "progressive 
encroachment  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
with  serious  impairment  of  their  vested 
rights,  liberties,  and  contiol  of  their  in- 
stitutions." The  Federal  courts  ai-e 
"usurping  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States."  And 
the  administration,  through  "subservi- 
ence" to  the  United  Nations  has  "per- 
mitted communism  to  become  en- 
trenched 90  miles  off  our  shore  in  Cuba  " 
The  DAR  calls  for  an  "end"— it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  administration  has  al- 
ready made  a  beginning — to  the  "pay- 
ment of  international  blackmail." 

No  foreign  enemy,  apparently,  is  as 
fearful  as  the  U.N.  which  "has  demon- 
strated itself  to  be  a  political  organiza- 
tion of  force  by  its  attack  upon  and  its 
subjugation  of  Katanga."  We  are  en- 
joined to  beware  even  the  Coimcil  of 
State  Governments,  which  is  charged 
with  the  sinister  espousal  of  such  "so- 
cialistic measures"  as  "public  housing, 
uiban  renewal,  and  metro  goverament." 

Mr,  President.  Senate  Resolution  159, 
now  on  the  calendar,  asks  the  Senate  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  the  65th 
annual  report  of  the  DAR  which  includes 
these  very  resolutions.   Why? 

The  ladies  of  the  DAR  are  of  course 
free  to  adopt  any  mode  of  political  ex- 
pression which  they  choose,  as  indeed  are 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society — 
and  incidentally  the  National  Defense 
Committee  of  the  DAR  warmly  recom- 
mends and  distributes  the  "Scoreboard," 
Robert  Welch's  version  of  Communist 
world  domination,  faithfully  reprinted 
from  the  John  Birch  Society  organ, 
American  Opinion. 
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But  I  cannot  comprehend  why  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  im- 
dertake  to  foot  the  bill  for  printing  and 
mailing  rightwing  propaganda  mas- 
querading as  a  portion  of  the  annual 
report  of  a  nonpolltical,  historical,  edu- 
cational, and  patriotic  service  organiza- 
tion. And  I  find  It  particularly  oflenslve 
that  we,  by  publishing  this  report  as  a 
Senate  document,  should  thereby  give 
the  color  of  official  approval  to  these 
flagrantly  partisan  views. 

Propaganda  aside,  the  printing  and 
mailing  of  this  document  which  in  past 
years  has  run  over  a  hundred  pages  with 
interminable  lists  of  officers,  State-by- 
State  reports,  and  financial  data,  strikes 
me  as  an  uncommon  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  DAR  does  indeed  perform  several 
valuable  and  unique  functions.  It  sup- 
ports educational  institutions  and  en- 
courages the  interests  of  youngsters  in 
our  Nation's  history  and  culture.  The 
DAR  has  furnished  both  spiritual  and 
physical  aid  to  the  American  Indian,  and 
has  organized  Junior  American  Citizen's 
clubs  to  teach  good  citizenship,  with 
membership  free  and  open  to  all  boys 
and  girls  regai-dless  of  race  or  creed. 
These  activities  are  worthy  of  our  com- 
mendation. They  Justify,  If  justifica- 
tion is  needed,  the  Federal  charter  of  the 
DAR.  I  suggest,  nevertheless,  that 
these  functions  are  articulately  and 
adequately  described  in  the  space  of  four 
pages  by  a  press  release  from  the  Public 
Relations  Committee  of  the  DAR  en- 
titled "The  DAR  In  AcUon,"  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  pamphlet  describing  the  DAR  activ- 
ities might  fruitfully  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document.  But  over  100  pages 
of  lists,  reports,  and  data  can  be  of  real 
interest  only  to  the  members  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  Intend  to  block 
the  passage  of  this  resolution.  The  po- 
litical views  of  the  DAR,  however  dis- 
torted, do  not  bear  great  currency  in 
the  American  marketplace  of  ideas.  Be- 
sides, there  are  undoubtedly  grosser  mis- 
appropriations of  funds  to  concern  us 
than  the  $3,000  involved  in  printing  the 
DAR  report. 

The  DAR  activities,  however,  are 
symptomatic  of  a  greater  evil — an  evil 
which  merits  our  very  serious  concern: 
the  misuse  of  tax-exempt,  nominally 
apolitical,  religious,  or  educational  oi-ga- 
nizations  for  the  tax-free  funding  of 
political  propaganda.  I  think  it  Is  most 
significant  that  Mrs.  Kent  herself  ques- 
tioned the  DAR's  right  to  continue  its 
tax-exempt  status  in  the  light  of  the 
bitterly  partisan  nature  of  its  public 
utterances. 

Were  the  DAR  alone  in  tliis  abuse  of 
tax-exempt  status,  its  actions,  while  de- 
plorable, would  represent  no  serious 
threat  to  the  survival  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. But  there  Is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  the  last  several  years  have 
witnessed  the  proliferation  of  tax-ex- 
empt oiRanizations  whose  sole  apparent 
function  is  to  funnel  the  funds  of  right- 


wing  business,  free  of  taxation,  into 
rightwing  propaganda  mills. 

There  are  apparently  limitless  illus- 
trations of  such  abuses.  I  cited  several 
in  a  recent  Portland  speech  which, 
through  the  courtesy  of  my  senior  col- 
league from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] 
was  recently  printed  in  the  Record. 

Representative  Patman's  recent  defini- 
tive study  of  tax-exempt  foundations 
and  charitable  trusts,  while  primarily 
directed  toward  exposure  of  economic 
abuses,  also  furnishes  disturbing  evi- 
dence of  the  ideological  abuse  of  our  tax- 
exemptlon  laws. 

The  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  example, 
is  a  tax-exempt  educational  organiza- 
tion in  New  York,  whose  concept  of  edu- 
cation can  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
excerpt  from  Its  Review: 

Present  taxation  of  personal  income  by  the 
Federal  Government  restricts  the  freedom 
and  initiative  of  the  Individual,  weakens  its 
incentives  pnd  cuts  down  his  potential  earn- 
ing power.  Rates  are  too  high;  they  unduly 
limit  private  saving  and  spending. 

Representative  Patman  also  cites  the 
remarkable  case  of  the  William  Volker 
Fund,  which  spent  $8,056  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  nonpartisan  presidential 
posters. 

Nor  is  education  the  only  tax-exempt 
guise  for  the  extremist.  There  are,  un- 
happily, also  pseudo  religious  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Christian  Citizens 
Crusade,  whose  prime  activity  Is  the 
monthly  publication  of  Militant  Truth. 
In  the  words  of  the  Reverend  Ral|^  Lord 
Roy,  Militant  Truth  "fans  the  flj^es  of 
racial  bigotry  in  a  deliberate  effort  to 
associate  labor  unions  with  'mongreliza- 
tion.'  "  Labor  leadership  is  customarily 
characterized  as  power-crazed,  Com- 
munist-minded union  bosses.  And  the 
Supreme  Court's  1954  desegregation  de- 
cision is  denounced  as  "not  based  upon 
constitutional  principles  but  upon  the 
ideologies  of  United  Nations'  perverts  and 
the  textbooks  of  godless,  sociological,  and 
psychological  theorists." 

I  have  concentrated  upon  the  propa- 
ganda  activities  of  the  extreme  right 
wing.  There  Is  no  question  that  the  same 
standards  must  apply  to  tax -exemption 
abuses  by  leftwing  organizations.  But 
to  those  who  ask  me  why  I  concentrate 
my  fire  upon  the  extreme  right,  I  an- 
swer that  the  fiood  of  material  which 
inundates  my  office  daily,  rarely,  if  ever 
comes  from  the  left. 

Nonetheless,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
abuses  by  groups  displaying  all  colors  of 
political  persuasion.  And  it  should  fol- 
low, without  comment,  that  any  reforms 
Instituted  must  be  applied  \\'ithout  re- 
gard to  the  ideological  position  of  the 
offender. 

I  have  requested  that  Commissioner 
Caplin  review  the  present  procedures  for 
the  security  of  Information  returns,  In- 
stitute such  administrative  reforms  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  report  to  me  on 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sei-vlce  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  which  I  directed  to 
Mr.  Caplin  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 
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brary  and  mxiseum  are  open  6  days  a  week 
the  year  round. 

In  a  very  true  sense,  the  N8DAR  is  a  dedi- 
cated service  organisation.  Through  its  28 
national  committees  it  affords  great  oppor- 
tunity for  service  to  community,  State,  and 
Nation.  Its  comprehensive  program  appeals 
to  and  Is  designed  for  the  child,  the  youth, 
and  the  adult.  The  majority  of  the  NSDAR 
national  c<»nmlttees  were  established  not  for 
the  DAR  and  its'  members,  but  to  aid  and 
benefit  our  country  and  citizens.  This  it  has 
done  down  througtk  the  years  since  its  found- 
ing 72  years  ago.  The  scope  of  activity  Is 
devoted  to  the  service  of  fellow  citizens  In 
ali^ stages  of  life,  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

To  many,  our  greatest  service  Is  In  educa- 
tion— ^primarily  through  oiu-  DAR  school 
committee — which  aids  nine  schools,  two  of 
which  are  DAR  owned:  Kate  Duncan  Smith 
at  Grant,  Ala.,  and  Tamasaee  at  Tamassee, 
S.C.  Kach  has  an  enrollment  of  around  500 
students.  To  date  nearly  $5  million — •4,585.- 
659.86  to  be  exact — has  been  contributed  to 
the  schools.  The  annual  appropriation  is 
around  $200,000.  Six  of  the  DAR  supported 
schools  were  visited  recently — October  1962 — 
on  the  sixth  DAR  bus  tour. 

Our  American  Indians  committee  estab- 
lished to  help  American  Indians  take  their 
rightful  place  in  our  American  way  of  life, 
aids  two  Indian  schools:  St.  Marys  for  girls 
in  Springfield.  S.  Dak.;  and  Bacone  Indian 
College  in  Bacone,  Okla.  Last  year  $100,000 
was  given  for  scholarships  and  clothing. 

Citizenship  training  aild  study  of  Ameri- 
can government  are  promoted  through  the 
Americanism  and  DAR  Manual  for  Citizen- 
ship Committee.  Since  1920,  nearly  9  mil- 
lion DAR  Manuals  for  Citizenship  have  been 
given  to  the  foreign  born  who  wish  to  be- 
come  American  citizens.  One  thousand  four 
hundred  and  five  prizes  were  presented  to 
Americanism  essay  contest  winners  last  year 
(1962)  and  $24,348  was  spent  by  DAR  in 
carrying  out  the  work  of  this  committee. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion foimded  the  Americanization  school  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  in  1913.  In  1919  It  was 
incorporated  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  and  now.  each  year,  1.500  stu- 
dents from  82  nations  attend  the  school. 
The  DAR  continues  its  Interest  In  the  school 
and  aids  In  the  aiuiual  bazaar. 

The  NSDAR  expends  around  $200,000  an- 
nually in  scholarships,  school  awards,  and 
prizes.  The  DAR  good  citizens  committee, 
whose  aim  is  to  recognize  and  promote  the 
qualities  of  dependability,  service,  leadership, 
and  patriotism  among  high  school  students, 
awards  annually  $100  savings  bond  to  a 
senior  girl  from  each  State  and  the  District 
of  Coliunbla.  The  Society  makes  awards  to 
an  outstanding  graduate  at  each  of  the  six 
Service  Academies — Annapolis.  West  Point, 
Air  Force,  Merchant  Marine,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard. 

The  junior  American  citizens  committee, 
with  its  primary  purpose  of  teaching  and 
promoting  Americanism  and  good  citizenship 
to  elementary  age  children  sponsors  8,569 
JAC  clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  338.- 
804.  These  clubs,  sponsored  by  the  DAR 
chapters  at  the  community  level,  can  be  or- 
ganized in  parochial  or  public  schools,  settle- 
ment houses,  orphanages  or  community  cen- 
ters. Membership  Is  free  and  is  open  to  all 
boys  and  girls  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Last  year  the  national  defense  committee 
presented  9.288  Good  Citizenship  Medals  to 
boys  and  girls  in  the  graduating  classes  of 
elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
who  possessed  the  four  Important  qualities 
of  dependability,  service,  leadership,  and 
patriotism.  These  medals  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  Good  Citizens  Awards  which 
are  given  to  senior  high  school  girls  only. 

More  than  26,000  U.S.  flags  and  40.000  flag 
codes  were  presented  to  schools,  scout  troops 
and  others.  This,  through  furtherance  of 
the  work  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Committee. 


Over  5.596  history  certificates  of  award  and 
several  thousand  medals  were  given  by  the 
DAR  to  promote  love  of  history  among  the 
young  people,  in  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Historic  places  are  marked,  homes  restored 
and  the  location  and  marking  of  graves  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  continue.  Our  most 
ambitious  undertaking  in  this  field  was  the 
erection  of  the  half-mllUon-dollar  Memorial 
Bell  Tower  at  Valley  Porge.  dedicated  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  memory  of  our  Ameri- 
can heroes. 

American  History  Month  and  Constitution 
Week  are  very  Important  committees  doing 
vital  work  In  the  promotion  and  study  and 
appreciation  of  all  of  our  citizens  for  our 
Constitution  and  American  history. 

The  conservation  committee  is  also  a  very 
active  public-service  committee.  Nearly  68 
million  (67.904,077)  trees,  shrubs  and  seed- 
lings have  been  planted  in  public  parks  and 
roadsides.  Thousands  of  bulbs  and  wild- 
flower  gardens  were  planted  In  public  places. 
Enormous  quantities  of  seeds  and  suet  have 
been  fed  to  the  birds  during  the  winter  and 
migratory  seasons. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Daughters' 
reaction  to  oiu-  past  national  emergencies: 
Besides  helping  to  organize  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  on  April  26,  1898,  It  completely  re- 
stored the  French  village  of  TiUoloy  after 
World  War  I;  collected  $340,(X)0  for  the  blood 
plasma  program  of  the  Red  Cross  for  the 
Second  World  War;  and  sponsored  82  Navy 
landing  craft,  sending  16,(XX)  pieces  of  mall 
to  the  men  and  officers  of  these  vessels.  The 
Daughters  gave  In  cash  and  gifts  $4  million 
for  World  War  I  and  $2,800,000  for  World  War 
II.  During  the  First  World  War,  they  pur- 
chased $130  million  in  war  bonds  and  in  the 
Second,  over  $200  million. 

Pause  a  moment  and  attempt  to  total  all 
of  this  expenditure  of  time,  energy  and 
money,  through  the  past  72  years,  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

It  certainly  provides  a  most  impressive 
answer  to  the  question.  "What  do  the 
Daughters  Do?"  Next  time  you  are  asked 
this  question,  sincerely  reply:  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  work  and 
they  work  hard,  many,  long  hours  to  pre- 
serve the  past,  to  carry  out  obligations  to  the 
present  and  to  build  a  firm  foundation  to 
safeguard  the  futiire. 

ExHisrr  2 

U.S.    Semat*:. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  20,  1963. 
Hon.  MORTIMEX  M.  Papun. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  Caplin:  I  am  concerned  aboxrt 
the  volume  and  substance  of  printed  mate- 
rial beln^  circulated  by  a  nvunber  of  organi- 
zations which  appear  to  have  status  as  so- 
called  tax  exempt  educational  groups.  My 
concern  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  income  con- 
tributed to  such  an  organization  is  exempt 
from  taxation  so  long  as  "no  substantial 
part  of  its  activities"  is  carrying  propa- 
ganda; yet  my  office  receives  a  flood  of  pam- 
phlets and  brochures  which  plainly  repre- 
sent an  organized  effort  to  spread  particular 
doctrines  and  are  unmistakably  propaganda. 

Much  of  the  material  attempts  to  dis- 
credit policies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  or 
decisions  of  Congress  and  Its  individual 
Members.  Undo\ibtedly  much  of  this  is 
motivated  for  partisan  political  reasons.  I 
staunchly  defend  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press  and  the  right  of  petition  for  redress 
of  grievances.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  Public  Treasiu^  can  be  used  to  aid  in  cir- 
culation of  any  extremist  propaganda  whose 
main  purpose  Is  to  overturn  policies  decided 
by  the  majority  through  our  democratic 
processes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  an  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
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exercise  much  closer  surveillance  of  material 
distributed  by  all  tax-exempt  groups  xuider 
the  guise  of  "education".  The  statute  Ls 
quite  clear  on  the  point  that  exemption 
privileges  shall  extend  only  to  those  whose 
activities  are  substantially  free  of  propa- 
ganda activities.  I  am  enclosing  some  of  the 
printed  material  received  In  my  office  during 
the  last  week  or  so  to  assist  in  identifying 
the  type  of  propaganda  I  have  In  mind. 

I  will  appreciate  a  report  on  steps  being 
taken  by  IRS  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
law  by  organizations  of  this  type. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maurine  B.  Neubercex, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  65TH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  226,  State  Resolu- 
tion 159. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  159)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  65th  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  considei-ation  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  159)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Recolved,  That  the  65th  annual  report  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  the  year  ended 
March  1,  1962,  be  printed,  with  an  illustra- 
tion, as  a  Senate  document. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  leader- 
ship correctly  understand  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  business  to- 
morrow the  pending  business  will  be  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  construction 
authorization  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  correct. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  -under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June 
25,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  24,  1963: 

U.S.  ClECOTT  JtTDCK 

Pat  Mehaffy,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  UJ5.  cir- 
cuit -judge  for  the  eighth  circuit,  vice  Joseph 
W.  Woodrough,  retired. 

DU>I.OMATIC  AND  FORBGN  SeSVICK 

James  I.  Loeb,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Guinea. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  3  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  Consuls 
General  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Francis  O.  Allen.  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  W.  SchutB.  of  California 

Russell  K.  Olson,  of  Illinois,  now  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  5  and  a  secretary  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  consul  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  effective 
March  1, 1963. 

Edward  H.  Springer,  of  Oregon,  now  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and  a  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also 
a  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thomas  W.  Mapp.  of  California,  for  promo- 
tion from  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  7 
tocl&ss  6. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7 : 

Charles  A.  Anderson,  of  California. 

James  Richard  Cheek,  at  Arkansas. 

Joseph  R.  Chesen,  of  Wisconsin. 

Hobart  Harrington  Cleveland,  of  Florida. 

Charles  M.  Cole,  of  Minnesota. 

David  W.  Cox,  of  Wisconsin. 

Alfred  Forman  Dalboch,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harold  H.  Dorland,  of  Minnesota. 

Mark  M.  Easton,  of  New  York. 

Lloyd  H.  Ellis.  Jr..  of  Nebraska. 

Edward  M.  Featherstone.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  A.  Platen,  of  Minnesota. 

Olaf  Grobel,  of  Tennessee. 

Donald  D.  Haught,  of  California. 

Miss  Harriet  W.  Isom,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Stephen  Tillman  Johnson,  of  California. 

Robert  H.  Knlckmeyer,  of  Missouri. 

Roland  Karl  Kuchel,  of  Massachusetts. 

Gary  L.  Matthews,  of  Missoxiri. 

Ralph  R.  Moore,  of  Massach\isetts. 

William  B.  Pogue,  of  California. 

Ralph  C.  Porter  m,  of  New  Jersey. 

Douglas  K.  Ramsey,  of  Nevada. 

James  W.  Reeves,  of  California. 

Davis  R.  Robinson,  of  Connecticut. 

P.  Peter  Sarroe,  of  New  York 

Richard  D.  Scarfo,  of  Massachusetts. 

Samuel  Sloan,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Henry  Stock,  of  New  York. 

Peter  Bird  Swlers,  of  New  York. 

Peter  Tarnoff,  of  New  York. 

Clyde  Donald  Taylor,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  Graham  Walker,  of  California. 

Donald  J.  Walsh,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ralph  Claiborne  Walsh,  of  Texas. 

Barclay  Ward,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7. 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Richard  W.  Aherne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  Meredith  E^ran8,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Myles  R.  Rene  Frechette,  of  Washington.  ^ 

Richard  E.  Glnnold,  of  Washington.  * 

Ernest  H.  Preeg,  of  New  York. 

•nmothy  L.  Towell,  of  Ohio. 


The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Fcn-eign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Edward  B.  Berman.  of  Michigan. 

Paul  G.  Berry,  of  Maine. 

David  P.  N.  Chrlstensen,  of  Nevada. 

Jared  J.  CoUard,  of  Washington. 

A.  Edward  Elmendorf,  of  California. 

Lowell  R.  Fleischer,  of  Ohio. 

H.  Alan  Krause,  of  Illinois. 

Roscoe  C.  Lewis  HI,  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

James  H.  Madden,  of  California. 

Shlrl  F.  McArthur,  of  Washington. 

Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  of  Kansas. 

Irwin  Pernick.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Linda  Margaret  Pfelfle.  of  Maryland. 

Gordan  R.  Powers,  of  Idaho. 

Jonathan  B.  Rlckert.  of  Michigan. 

Theodore  E.  Russell,  of  Maine. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Schlmel,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Swift,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  '• 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Arnaldo  Berenguer.  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

G.  Tyler  Byrne,  of  Connecticut. 

Everett  G.  Chapman,  of  California. 

Abol  F.  Fotouhl,  of  North  Carolina. 

Arthur  P.   Frizzell,  of  Maine. 

Donald  F.  Haher,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  George  Kemp,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

Merron  L.  Latta,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Frenlse  A.  Logan,  of  North  Carolina. 

James  B.  Miller,  of  Tennessee. 

Thomas  J.  MulvehiU,  at  New  Jersey. 

Charles  O.  Provance,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  E.  Schwartz,  of  Virginia. 

Francis  S.  Sherry  m,  of  Massachusetts. 

Shephen  J.  Shuttack,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Abraham  M.  Sirkin,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

David  A.  McDonough,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  W.  Waltz,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

John  W.  Beckwith.  of  Virginia. 

John  Allen  Brettell,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  H.  DeCou,  of  California. 

Condlt  N.  Eddy,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Hugh  R.  Ennis,  of  New  York. 

Robert  J.  Hoffmaster.  of  Virginia. 

Edwin  J.  Pechous,  of  Illinois. 

Daniel  D.  Webb,  of  Michigan. 

Charles  M.  WlUett,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Thomas  M.  Bartholomay,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  M.  Birkeland.  of  Virginia. 

Constantlne  M.  Broutsas,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  C.  Cathey,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  W.  Doyle,  of  Maryland. 

James  R.  Fees,  of  Washington. 

Robert  J.  Francis,  of  Tennessee. 

William  F.  Gelabert,  of  New  York. 

Charles  S.  Gordon,  of  California. 

Irving  P.  Holober,  of  Florida. 

Edward  R.  M.  Kane,  of  California. 

David  Y.  C.  Lee,  of  HawaU. 

James  R.  Lilley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Victor  M.  Matsui.  of  New  Jersey. 

John  E.  Palevlch,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leonard  B.  Poullot,  of  Virginia. 

Ralph  W.  Ruffner,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  O.  Stalnback,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  Melvln  Starr,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Alan  P.  White,  of  Maryland. 
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Reese,  Emmett  C.  070043. 

Regan,  John  P.,  060859. 

Rehm,  Harold  W.,  Jr..  066080. 

RelUy,  Pl-ank  A.,  067743.    " 
Reimold,  Wallace  L..  Jr..  061808. 

Rein,  Richard  A.,  062634. 
Reiner,  Raphael  A..  070487. 
Relnhardt,  Gough  C,  061754. 
Reinhart,  Stanley  B.,  Jr.,  062286. 
Reinken.  Louis  A..  Jr..  062678. 
Renlck.  Roderick  D..  066081. 
Rennle,  John  C.  G..  059767. 
Rettstatt,  Karl  T.,  079047. 
Revels,  Delzie  C.  067744. 
Reynolds,  Tom  H..  062017. 
Rhoads,  Mark  C.  062540. 
Rhodes,  Nolan  C,  061430.  ' 

Rice.  Melvln  C.  001673. 
Rice,  Robert  H..  066083. 
Rice,  William  H.,  069776. 
,'Rlch,  Roy  M.,  079046. 
Richardson,  Nehemlah  E.,  061790. 
Richbourg,  John  A.,  061118. 
Rlesterer,  Lavem  R..  068397. 
Rising.  Lucien  E..  062481. 
Rltter,  Nelson  P..  062719. 
Roach.  Paul  A..  Jr.,  062605. 
Roberts.  Charles  R.,  061255. 
Roberts,  Claude  L..  Jr.,  066085. 
Robinson,  Carleton  J.,  062860. 
Rodgers,  Thomas  E.,  079055. 
Roehm,  John  P.,  Jr.,  062410. 
Roemer,  Walter  R..  061503. 
Rogers.  Manley  B..  062333. 
Rogers.  Richard  C.  070404. 
Rohde.  Lynn  O..  065278. 
Romaneskl.  Albert  L..  062201. 
Romano,  Frank,  Jr.,  071862. 
Romero,  Paul  V.,  079058. 
Romlne,  Aubrey  L.,  061402. 
Roseberry.  Robert  A.,  062078. 
Rosin.  Al  S..  061645. 
Ross.  Harry  R..  061301. 
Ross.  James  R.,  067747. 
Ross.  John  E..  061321. 
Ross.  Marvin  G.,  079060. 
Roth  well.  Louis  J..  070061. 
Round,  Roswell  E.,  Jr..  062480. 
Roush.  Maurice  D.,  062348. 
Rowell.  Milo  D.,  062730. 


Roy,  Joseph  E..  087903. 

Roysden.  Brunn  W..  062867. 

Rubin.  Harry.  079063. 

Ruple,  Charles  O..  065650. 

Rupple,  Lindsay  C.  062647. 

Rush,  Benjamin.  3d.  067749. 

Rushing.  Robert  O..  061286. 

Ruskln,  Daniel  P..  067347. 

RusseU,  David  C,  062279. 

Rutherford.  Andrew  M..  062608. 

Rutledge,  John.  Jr..  062806. 

Saalberg,  John  J.,  062418. 

Sachers.  Henry  S.,  062643. 

Sailer,  Francis  A..  062765. 

Saksa.  Robert  E.,  004668. 

Salt,  Terry  C.  060265. 

Sampson.  Donald  E..  062630. 

Sams,  James  H.,  082090. 

Samsey,  PhUip  B.,  062397. 

Sanders,  Ben  L.,  063008. 

Sanderson,  Alfred  L.,  062478. 

Sandkaut.  Louis  G.,  057922. 

Santry.  John  P.,  061310.    ^ 

Sapp,  Alfred  G..  061256. 

Sargent.  Wayne  B..  061671. 

Savelle,  Duane  H..  079069. 

Sawyer,  Richard  H..  061979. 

Scamehorn,  Richard  D.,  061520. 

ScandUng.  John  D..  062661. 

Scanlan,  Francis  E..  079071. 

Scarborough.  Wesley  C.  060916. 

Schall,  Joseph  P..  066301. 

Scherer.  John  W..  066003. 

Schlff.  Erwln  H.,  079074. 

Schlafer.  Clarence  J..  007195. 

Schneider,  Howard  E.,  0^1654. 

Schnoor.  Dean  P..  062673. 

Scholl.  Allan  P.,  062637. 

Schopper.  Jared  B.,  062315. 

Schott,  Homer  E..  Jr..  061626. 

Schrank  Lawrence  L..  062861. 

Schungel.  Daniel  P..  065286. 

Scithers.  George  H.,  062363. 
Scott.  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  067754. 

ScoviU.  Thomas  M.,  065311. 

Sedlacek,  Leroy  V.,  065273. 

Seely.  Theodore  A.,  062458. 

Seelye.  Robert  A..  061805. 

Seldeman,  Charles  H.,  079079. 
SeUers,  James  H..  060834. 
Seltzer.  Sherman  M..  061666. 
Setian.  Zadlg  Y..  066005. 
Severln,  Roy  R..  061300. 
Shade.  Robert  A..  062421. 
Shaffer.  George  B..  062370. 
Shaffer.  John  R.,  062762. 
Shaffleld.  Joseph  H..  3d..  060299. 
Shambora,  WllUam  E.,  Jr.,  062450. 
Shank  Richard  G.,  069790. 
Shanley,  Irving  T.,  079082. 
Shannon,  Donald  J..  061714. 
Sharp.  Jere  W..  062316. 
Shea.  William  L..  070004. 
Shear,  Harold  W.,  061513. 
Sheehan,  William  D..  060555. 
Shelby,  Frank  P.,  092794. 
Sheldon.  Dwight  M..  058601. 
Shemwell,  Arthur  L..  062714. 
Sherblom.  Harry  G..  065264. 
Sherman.  Lee  M..  071597. 
Shlrey.  Stewart.  067755. 
Shlveley.  Charles  B.,  072427. 
Slbbles.  Graham  M..  062531. 
Sibley,  Nathan  C,  061628. 
Sidney,  WUbur  A.,  071599. 
Slewert,  Jack  R.,  061372. 
Simmons,  John  W.,  061305. 
Simpson.  Howard  J.,  060967. 
Singer,  Raymond  P.,  062313. 
Singleton,  Millard  H..  062433. 
Slsson.  George  D..  Jr.,  O79088. 
Skaggs,  Ray  P..  O92250. 
Skelton,  Wlnfred  G.,  Jr.,  062598. 
Skolen,  Clarence  E.,  061752. 
Slavlns,  WUliam  E..  062758. 
Small,  Martin  J.,  062701. 
Smarr,  Albert  W.,  Jr..  071602. 
Smaw.  Daniel  G..  3d.  065306. 
Smeltz.  John  O..  079092. 
Smith.  Carroll  W..  Jr..  079093. 
Smith.  Charles  H..  062092. 
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Smith.  Charles 
Smith,  Clark. 
Smith.  Kdward  1 
Smith.  Jerry  K.. 
Smith.  Roddy  L 
Smith.  Thomas 
Smlthers,  Samukl 
Snoke,  Myron  D 
Snyder.  Charles 
Snyder.  Paul  B., 
Soden.  Robert  E 
Speer.  James  B., 
Spence,  Clyde  W 
SplUer.  Robert  ] 
Spltler.  Joseph  ^ 
Squires.  John  L 
Squires.  Shreve 
Stahl.  Kenneth 
Stahllng,  Josepl 
Stallcup,  Max 
Stampley 
Stanfleld.  John 
Stanton.  Waltei 
Stapleton 
Stark,  Karl  F.. 
Starker.  Joseph 
Statham.  Rlcha 
Steel.  James  H.. 
Steele,  Sidney  t 
Stefanlk.  Edward 
Steinberg 
Steuart.  Rlchar<  i 
Stevens. 
Stevens.  Wayne 
Stewart.  Warrei 
Stith,  Stephen 
Stoecker.  Franc 
Stone.  Warren 
SUxtr,  Ivan  M 
Stough.  Rlchar< 
Stranathan. 
Strickland 
Strlder.  Carroll 
Strlder.  Thomai 
Strohm.  Hans  ¥ 
Stroman,  Samu  )1 
Struthers,  Jamep 
Sturm.  Earl  C. 
Sussel.  Malcolm 
Swain.  Quentln 
Swank,  Marcell 
Swartz.  Stanley 
Sweeney.  Harve; 
Sweet.  Thomas 
Talbott,  MarshtjU 
Tart.  Robert  W 
Tassle.  Lawrenc^ 
Tatasclore, 
Tate.  Grayson  £ 
Tate.  Lester  K. 
Taylor.  Robert 
Teese.  James  L. 
Tenhet.  Joseph 
Therrlen 
Thlbeault 
Thlgpen.  Henry 
Thomann, 
ThcHnas.  Charl< 
Thomas.  Orace 
Thompson 
Thompson 
Thvirmond. 
Tickle.  Leroy  B. 
Tllson.  George 
Tlndall.  Hal  E. 
Todd,  William 
Toole.  Charles 
Torgersen 
Tonney,  James 
Torres.  Angel  L 
Tracy.  Thomas 
Trayers.  James : 
Tref  ry.  Richard 
Trexler,  Tommj 
Trlem.  Paul  D. 
Trigg.  William 
Trim.  Carl  J., 
Truesdale,  Johi 
Tubblevllle.  Bil  y 
Turley.  Wllllani 


1 1..  Jr.,  062801. 
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000303. 
..079006. 
W..  Jr.,  062579. 
,  062330. 
L.,  088947. 
079101. 
.061S78. 
079102. 
..  Jr..  O62S04. 
:..  061854. 
'..  O6610S. 
Jr..  061539. 
D..  079103. 
:..  061451. 
M.,  Jr..  088954. 
060279. 
D..061662. 
'..  089351. 
C.  062734. 
L.,  062368. 
<t60929. 
B.,  063034. 

W..  061313. 
059324. 
.062466. 

P.,  062332. 
m  A..  062641. 
G.,  062712. 
S..  067763. 
M..  062090. 
F.,  061453. 
^.  Jr..  063501. 
s  J..  066106. 
.  069807. 
061592. 
B.,  071878. 
W..  092259. 
E..  Jr..  062569. 
}..  061363. 
P.,  062435. 
..  061612. 
D.,  061415. 
C,  069800. 
<>70518. 
A..  067764. 
S..  Jr..  065267. . 
Q..  082108. 
P..  063421. 
O..  079112. 
.,  089297. 
D.,  Jr.,  062S74. 
Jr..  067767. 
R.,  Oq(W04. 
h  W.,  065615. 
Jr.,  062566. 
061674. 
\..  3t.,  062847. 
063386. 
M..  Jr..  O7012S. 
X..  Jr..  062658. 
H.,  069814. 
S..  060264. 
E..  061005. 
N.,079118. 
p..  Jr.,  062503. 
M..  062284. 
L..  062345. 
E..  061585. 
067642. 
.  062403. 
060918. 
.,  061712. 
.  083623. 

R..  069818. 
a.,  062351. 
069391. 
,061573. 
.,  Jr.,  062381. 
|G.,  062572. 
P.,  092139. 
062326. 
067771. 
OM147. 

H..  062603. 

C.  089302^ 
D..061479.-' 


Turner.  Edward  B.,  Jr.,  070586. 
Txurner.  John  T.,  070538. 
Turner,  William  F..  060057. 
TutUe.  William  H..  Jr.,  0624S5. 
Twitchell.  Blaine  E.,  060161. 
Tyree,  Louis  A„  079123. 
Tyrrell.  William  C.  070541. 
Tyvis,  Willie  L  ,  060306. 
Underwood.  Arthur  R.,  Jr.,  059370. 
Underwood,  Herbert  P  ,  062522. 
Vail.  James  M..  065061 .  ' 

Valla,  Lawrence,  070542. 
Vallese,  Blaise  H.,  079127. 
Van  Riper,  Irving  K.,  069821. 
Van  Sant,  Jesse  F..  065280. 
Van  Sickel.  Vincent  T.,  060257. 
Vance,  James  W..  061454. 
Vanderbleek.  Jack.  061685. 
Vanston,  John  H..  Jr.,  062372. 
Vanture,  Paul  S..  062731. 
Vaughn.  Billy  M.,  060893. 
Veatch.  Austin  K..  Jr.,  062506. 
Veazey.  Eli  L.  079129. 
Veteto.  Hobart  H..  079130. 
Vickers,  Willard  M.,  061544. 
Vincent,  James  A..  071737. 
Vinson.  Euell  M..  063237. 
Viskochll,  Ralph  H.,  062515. 
Vorlsek,  Robert  B.,  089158. 
Waddell,  Thomas  K.,  061266. 
Wade.  David  B.,  061506. 
Wagner,  John  E..  062390. 
Wahle,  Charles  G.  F.,  061269. 
Walker,  Aaron  E..  079132. 
Walker,  James  B.,  067775. 
Walker.  Luther  G..  061440. 
Walsh.  James  J..  061386. 
Walz,  Charles.  059216. 
Wanek,  Robert  F.,  061424. 
Ward,  Ira  J.,  062302. 
Warner,  Volney  F.,  062620. 
Warnock,  James  F.,  Jr.,  061524. 
Warren,  John  W.,  061452. 
Warren,  Wilbur  M..  2d,  062557. 
Wassenberg,  John  F.,  062537. 
Watson,  James  R.,  061581. 
Watson.  John  W.,  Jr.,  062720. 
Watson,  Kenneth.  Jr.,  061233. 
Watters,  Clarence  M..  062567. 
Waugh.  William  L..  Sr.,  080201. 
Webb.  John  V..  061595. 
Weber,  John  P..  079137. 
Weber.  Karl  B.,  3d.  062346. 
Weber,  Warren  J.,  061420. 
Weber,  WUUam  E.,  065592. 
Wegner,  Leonard  W..  Jr..  062402. 
Wellborn.  Charles  G..  Jr..  065278. 
Werder.  Vincent  C.  Jr..  067778. 
Werner.  Robert  R.,  062337. 
West,  Edward  C.  062356. 
Whan.  Vorin  E.,  Jr.,  061786. 
Wheaton.  James  R.,  Jr..  062773. 
Wheelock,  Alton  R.,  059834. 
Whelan,  WlUiam  J..  060857. 
White,  Arthur  C,  076745. 
White,  Ben  O..  Jr.,  060291. 
White,  Charles  J.,  065314. 
White,  Charles  L..  Jr..  070143. 
White,  Francis  W..  Jr.,  062752. 
White,  Robert  R..  062622. 
White.  William  E.,  061465. 
Whltelaw,  Landon  P.,  061362. 
Whltelaw,  Robert  E.,  067779. 
Whltlock.  Harold  S..  076931. 
Wickham,  John  A.,  Jr.,  062394. 
Wiegand.  Allen  W.,  063762. 
Wilde.  Adna  O.,  Jr.,  060865. 
Wilder,  Stuart  F.,  067780. 
WUkerson.  Robert  T.,  079146. 
WUllams,  Alton  G..  060251. 
Williams,  Don  J.,  061294. 
Williams,  Edward  T..  060958. 
WlUlams.  Edwin  S..  061334. 
Williams.  Francis  L.,  061427. 
Williams.  Kenneth  J..  063014. 
Williams.  Robert  C,  060266. 
Williamson.  William  G.,  060010. 
Wlllingham.  Chester  M..  Jr.,  062508. 
WUson,  Charles  L..  Jr.,  082125. 
Wilson.  Durward  S.,  Jr..  062726. 
Wilson,  Floyd  M.,  038663. 


Wilson.  Gall  F.,  062614. 
WUson,  Louis,  061384. 
WUson,  Patrick  W.,  062600. 
Wilson,  Robert  M.,  062285. 
Winnlngham,  James  L..  079151. 
Wisdom,  Selwin  D..  062856. 
Wise,  Cecil  E..  061527. 
Wise.  WUUam  A..  2d,  060855. 
Wolf ,  Rene  A . ,  062304 . 
Wolfe.  Gerald  P.,  087977. 
Wolfe.  Walter  G.,  063423. 
Wood.  Marion  M..  061128. 
Wood,  Marlon  T..  061820. 
Wood,  Stuart.  Jr..  062486. 
Wood,  Walter  A..  3d.  062742. 
Woodrow,  Ronald.  061371. 
Woods.  Thomas  G.,  067783. 
Woods.  Wallace  H.,  069837. 
Wooleyhan.  Robert  G.,  088532. 
Workman,  James  P.,  062378. 
Wright.  BUly  R.,  069838. 
Wright.  Floyd  D.,  080204. 
Wright,  Lawrence  S.,  079154. 
Wright.  Robert  E..  061404. 
Wright.  William  M..  070574. 
Wyatt,  Thomas  C.  066128. 
Wyllie,  Douglas  R.,  060304. 
Wyrough,  Richard  R.,  062415. 
Tacavone.  James  L.,  Jr.,  060263. 
Yates,  Arnold  R.,  079155. 
Yoder,  Robert  A.,  060970. 
Young,  Bruce  C,  Jr..  061279. 
Yovmgren.  Arthur  W.,  065279. 
Yow.  Harold  D..  061831. 
Zartner.  Bert.  067889. 
ZiUan.  Carl  M.,  071635. 

To  he  majors.  Chaplain  Corps 
Brady.  Lawrence  K.'.  076796. 
Brooks.  Porter  H..  080355. 
Carothers.  Merlin  R..  078042. 
Combs,  Richard  L.;  073140. 
Devanny.  WUUam  G.,  071913. 
KeUy.  Orris  E.,  073451. 
KUdall.  Wayne  P.,  078080. 
Massey.  Charles  M.,  Jr..  073216. 
Rockwell,  Robert  E.,  075031. 
Ruback.  John  C.  072643. 
Rusnock,  Michael  A..  081863. 
Wakefield,  John  F.,  071966. 

To  be  major.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Baker,  LiUian  E.,  L559, 
Byrne,  Elizabeth  J.,  L526. 
George.  Delma  G.,  L405. 
Ledbetter.  Julia  E.,  Ij392. 
Putman.  Lois  C,  L343. 
Riggs.  Cheryle  M..  L399. 
Weir,  Frances,  L406. 

To  be  major,  Medical  Corps 

Appleton,  Budd,  073263. 
Baker,  George  I.,  072674. 
Barnes.  Fred  W..  075094. 
Bergin,  James  J.,  072322. 
Boehrer,  PhUip  M..  072325. 
Bouzard,  Walter  C.  072407. 
Brandt,  Fred  A..  073948. 
Burkhalter.  WUUam  E.,  075986. 
Bushnell.  Theodore  L.,  080240. 
Canby.  John  P.,  072327. 
Capper,  Robert  S.,  073991. 
Castellot,  John  J.,  072688. 
Catlln,  Frank  R..  081781. 
Cheltlin.  Melvin  D..  072385. 
Cooper,  Everett  B.,  076028. 
Cox.  William  A.,  073027. 
Danlell,  Harry  W.,  074978. 
De  Priest,  Oscar  S.,  3d,  082315. 
Deubler,  Keith  F..  072412. 
Dlto,  WUUam  R.,  075098. 
Dixon,  George  L..  Jr.,  074983. 
Duffleld,  John  R.,  O73093. 
Elnarson,  John,  072705. 
F^ikunaga,  Francis  H..  078583. 
Gastineau.  Robert  M..  071921. 
Gibson.  Jack  L.,  072371. 
Clmenez.  Alonzo  R,.  074990. 
Goldschmidt.  Max  W..  075103. 
Gottlieb,  M.  MUton.  072880. 
Gregoratos,  Gabriel,  085174. 
Griffln,  Martin  E..  Jr.,  072373. 


o 
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Haight,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  074918. 
HebertBon,  Leon  M.,  075106. 
Herrington,  Peter  N.,  074721. 
Hewitt,  Wihner  C.  Jr.,  083922. 
Hitzelberger,  Anton  L.,  O94580. 
Horan,  Thomas  B..  Jr.,  074728. 
Johnson,  George  L.,  078590. 
Jones.  Quitman  W..  082342. 
Jordan,  Edwin  C,  075221. 
Joy,  Robert  J.  T..  072415. 
Joyce,  Orlando  H.,  085424. 
Kernan.  Philip  M..  072612. 
Kopack.  Francis  M.,  078083. 
Locke.  WUUam  E.,  075117. 
Luekens,  Claude  A..  077890. 
MarcareUi,  Joseph  L..  075016. 
MarlU,  Irwin  H..  075392. 
McCarty,  James  E.,  071835. 
McGerlty.  Joseph  L.,  085042. 
Mendez.  Enrique,  Jr.,  075397. 
Morris,  John  A.,  Jr..  073219. 
Mosebar.  Robert  H.,  082826. 
Nelmes.  Robert  E.,  078607. 
Novack,  Tevor  D..  074792. 
Potenza,  Aiutin  D.,  072397. 
Rabke.  Henry  B.,  082357. 
Robinson,  David  M.,  Jr..  082359. 
Rodriguez,  Ariel,  072424. 
Sawyer,  William  D.,  076592. 
Schonholtz,  George  J.,  072400. 
Singer,  Lawrence  R..  077939. 
Snyder,  Dale  R..  073079. 
Sorensen.  Robert  J.,  075086. 
Stein,  Robert  L..  085673. 
Vemlck.  Clifford  G.,  083038. 
Vitner,  Saul,  077956. 
Weigel.  John  W.,  075091. 
Wells,  Benjamin  T.,  078151. 
Wiley.  Hugh  S..  085102. 

To  be  majors.  Dental  Corps 
Ailing;  Emery  E..  Jr.,  078032. 
Anderson,  Martin  F.,  075888. 
Bangert.  Sherman  G.,  091547. 
Civjan,  Simon,  088622. 
Clarke.  Theodore  C,  078575. 
Distelhorst.  Frederick  W..  075348. 
Dobson,  Charles  W.,  072699. 
Ferguson,  Dan  S.,  070334. 
Guernsey,  Louis  H.,  072886. 
Hanson.  Jay  G.,  068797. 
Jennings,  WUUam  A..  078589. 
Karr,  James  H.,  074010. 
King,  Thomas  J.,  071533. 
Kuttas.  George.  071691. 
Lovell.  Kell  E.,  095355. 
Mandracchla.  Dominick  P..  078006. 
Mitchell,  Jesse  T.,  Jr.,  089361. 
Pedersen,  Gordon  W.,  084247. 
Safar,  Milo  R.,  069553. 
Stepp.  James  V..  073233. 
Thompson,  Calvin  W.,  073118. 
Tynes,  Dwight  L.,  078138. 
Vocke,  Lester  E.,  081834. 
Wheatley,  Robert  E.,  069828. 

To  be  majors.  Veterinary  Corps 
Fountein,  Edmund  L..  073030. 
Kepp,  James  C,  073042. 
Lyday,  James  M.,  073047. 

To  be  majors.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Adams.  Adam  E.,  069843. 
Altman,  Robert  M..  065304. 
Baxter.  Roy  E.,  068076. 
Blair,  Eugene  B.,  067553. 
Blank,  Jay  P..  081380. 
Braveman,  MUton,  065501. 
Callaghan,  Donald  F.,  065253. 
Correa,  Arnaldo  L.,  092303. 
Dickinson.  Francis  G..  065313. 
Dienel.  Richard  M.,  065981. 
Dowdy,  Fred,  Jr..  006962. 
Drury.  Orcutt  P..  071914. 
Duttweiler.  David  W..  065498. 
Favorite,  Frank  G.,  Jr.,  065989. 
Fletcher,  John  L.,  073499. 
Greene.  Philip  D..  078666. 
Horner,  James  M..  072489. 
Kaufman.  Paul  I.,  08355S. 
Lewis.  Milton  A..  070407. 
Llndsey.  WiUlam  H..  O69960. 
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Lovett.  James  H..  Jr..  066040. 
Lucas,  Kenneth,  078653. 
Maher,  John  R.,  064832. 
Marshall,  PaiU  S.,  070421. 
Mason,  Marshall  A.,  063462. 
Meadows,  James  H.,  O9028S. 
Monahan,  Fergus  T.,  O65201. 
Mueller,  Louis  C,  078671. 
Myers,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  071943. 
Paul,  Albert  L.,  063461. 
Pemberton.  Samuel  H.,  078657. 
Plemon.  Thomas  H,.  Jr..  066070. 
Pond.  Nathaniel  H..  071951. 
Price.  Donald  L..  066072. 
Read,  John  K.,  067858. 
Reynolds.  Daniel  J.,  066082. 
Scanlon,  John  E..  062012. 
Scott,  Jack  H..  073485. 
Shellhase.  Leslie  J.,  066096. 
Therrlen,  Alvln  A.,  070527. 
Thompson,  Herbert  J..  067625. 
Tipton,  Vernon  J.,  065299. 
Wells,  Robert  J.,  089163. 
Wiest.  Bernard  J.,  066122. 
,  Willett,  Gordon,  066123. 
WUson,  John  J.,  070566. 

To  be  majors.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Marshal,  Anne  F..  M2952. 
Nees,  Ruth  K.,  M264S. 
Pak.  Regina,  N2651. 
Shields,  Marlon  C,  N2672. 

To  be  majors.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Glidden,  Dorothy  I.,  M10155. 
Hagan,  Constance  E.,  M10181. 
Leath,  Mary  K.,  M10130. 
Wltte,  Eileen  B.,  R10144. 

To  be  captains 
Glick,  Stephen  A.,  O76504. 
Stringer,  Paul  C.  074542. 

To  be  captain.  Dental  Corps 

Feuang,  Matthew  J..  O071 16. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Anderson.  Robert  P..  090643. 
Arnold.  Joseph  V..  090645. 
Benner.  Carl  A..  Jr.,  089719. 
Brooks.  Delbert  R.,  096949.  •> 

Carron,  Hector  A.,  090704. 
Castro.  John  P.,  096954. 
Coombs.  John  O.,  000726. 
Crasto,  Donald  L..  007101. 
Degener.  Wellington  P..  089887. 
Devlin,  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  096961. 
Dldiuyk.  Myron.  089894. 
Dlllard,  Hugh  B..  007106. 
Dunford,  WUliam  H.,  097108. 
Emig,  Donald  K.,  096828. 
Emerson.  Lloyd  A.,  097111. 
Gillette.  Samuel  O.,  096401. 
Griffey,  Joseph  P.,  006905. 
Harris.  David  H.,  096975. 
Heln,  Richard  A.,  090051. 
KUfoU.  John  J.,  090151. 
King.  Stanley  L..  Jr.,  095745. 
Koentop,  Thomas  A.,  090908. 
Lagattuta.  Nicholas  M.,  090179. 
Mallory,  Carlton  A.,  090233. 
McCann,  Walter  P.,  091327. 
Meder,  WUliam  A.,  000961. 
Menchinger,  Roger  L..  090280. 
Millett.  Warren  G..  091460. 
Mtunford.  Jay  C.  096784. 
Nix.  John  U..  090985. 
O'Connor.  Thomas  H..  Jr..  007016. 
Preston,  Edward  G.,  097185. 
Schneider,  John  J.,  091049. 
Schumaker,  John  R..  096795. 
Shelby.  John  F.,  091061. 
Sherden,  John  P..  O01063. 
Smith.  Don  A.,  090497. 
Trudell,  John  A.,  097214. 
Whatley.  David  T..  097269. 
Wright ,  Jerry  T..  007224. 


To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 
PhiUIps,  Harry  V.,  Jr.,  097182. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps   ■ 
Buss,  Carole  J.,  M10105. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  8283,  3284 
3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288 : 

To  be  major 

Ramshur,  Loren  C.    (MSC),   078660. 
To  be  second  lieutenants 

Mural.  Roger  N.  (MSC) .  094822. 

Sutherland,  Ian  D.  W.  (MSC) .  094652. 

The  following- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  specified  under  the  -pro- 
visions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284.  3285,  3286.  3287,  and  3288 : 

To  be  major 
Greene,  Charles  A.,  01339263. 
To  be  captains 
Adams,  Robert  N..  04030863. 
Alston,  Charles  A.,  04010687. 
Davies,  Joseph  F.,  01926253. 
EHxon,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  01881415. 
Elliott.  Richard  L.,  04002778. 
Eye.  Douglas  M.,  01931374. 
Hayes,  James  B.,  Jr..  04006430. 
Jartman,  Marc  R.,  02300846. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  F.,  02267523. 
Jones,  Eugene  N.,  02004739. 
McCarthy,  James  F.,  04056432. 
Nowak,  Peter  R..  04034356. 
Okyen,  Louis,  01926182. 
Pagel,  Donald  J..  01341998. 
Preisendorfer.  Edward  P..  01879080. 
Schulz,  Otto  R..  04040780. 
Setser.  Fredrick.  04074325. 
Traver.  Thomas  G.,  04038068. 
Vassy,  Thomas  M.,  04023938. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Alekslunas,  Robert  A..  05507798. 
Beakey,  Danny  J..  05400176. 
Boggs,  James  D.,  05500507. 
Branagan,  Brian  J.,  05002405. 
Brvmkow,  Richard  O.,  05304181. 
Granrud,  Jerome  H.,  05511944. 
Griffith,  Kenneth  C.  05209655. 
Iverson,  George  R.,  05505195. 
Klein,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  05401889. 
Koch.  Gerald  L.,  05307098. 
MacGregor.  Harry  G..  Jr..  O520878S. 
Mattson.  Gerald  E.,  05507101. 
Mayhew.  Ronald  E.,  05212841. 
McCllnUc,  Patrick  W.,  05202151. 
Meder.  Gene  L.,  05000724. 
Neary,  Edward  P.,  02300265. 
Ogg,  Paul  C,  05307258. 
Payne.  Guy  H.,  05300262. 
Poudrler.  Gerald  E..  04041266. 
Scovel.  Dennis  A..  05505538. 
Sterans.  Raymond  L..  05207655. 
St.  John,  John  E.,  05000880. 
Swenson.  Louis  S.,  02293423. 
Varley,  William  L..  05001953. 
Weiss,  James  J..  05506240. 
Whitacre.  Dorwiu  H..  05506470. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Barclay,  Douglas  H..  05313135. 
Butler.  Rudolph  E.,  Jr..  O5S13015. 
Collins.  George  G..  06405060. 
Crawley.  Joe  B..  O4O50852. 
Crittenden.  John  H.,  06511283. 
Danner.  Malcolm  A..  O531O308. 
Ellegood.  Michael  S..  05211235. 
Gaun,  George  A.,  04075397. 
Giorglanni.  Barbaro  F..  O5310034. 
Green.  Larry  K..  05410301. 
Havlu.  Don  R..  02399885. 
Hester,  David  P.,  05311681. 
Howes,  Ralph  C.  05410287. 
Kuntz,  Edgar  L.,  05210781. 
Magness.  Charles  P..  052 12381. 
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ICuotU.  June* 

Monttpnawy, 

Ifortn.  IClchMl 

Norwood, 

O'Breniuui. 

O'Bryui,  JamM 

Ona.a«orge, 


Join 


,  Thom  k9 
Oct  Id, 


05206783. 
J..  00311918. 
OM110S3. 
B..  O630913S. 
.O0405M8. 
t>..  06308097. 


0(006468. 


Palmar.  BlebATd  H 


Laity 


Pnutersraai, 
Piioa.  Kmaat  B.. 
Roll.  GaorgeB. 
Saundera.  Robert 
Sbarp,  Ttad  A.. 
Stephana.  Wayn^ 
SCrykar.  John  F 
Tlaon,  Weynuui 
White,  Gilbert  > 
Williams,  Jamei 


.  06706747. 
L..  06615334. 
Jr..  06404333. 
36611016. 
C.  Jr..  05307645. 
06706405. 

R.,  05613526. 
05513348. 
3..  Jr.,  06313043. 
..  05310360. 
D.,  Jr..  06313209. 


Ref  ular 
8ra<  as 


Tb»  following-: 
mant  In  the 
Statea.  in  the 
dar  the  proyialoni 
Code,  Mctiona 
8338,  3380,  3290, 
3811. 

To  be  mdfor 

Leltnaker,  Fran  c 


qamed  persona  for  appolnt- 

Army  of  the  United 

and  eorpa  spaclflad,  un- 

of  Utle  10.  United  Statea 

3284,  3285.  3386,  3387. 

t391,  3293.  3293,  3294.  and 


32  13 


!  capta)  ns 


To  be 
Adams.  Margare ; 
Metcalf ,  Barban 


To  be  capt  > 
Grubb.  Hugh  M 
To  be 


e^ptuin*. 


Sam  lel 


Bowlea.  William 
Brudvik,  James 
Dunley.  Robert 
Fay,  Joseph  T., 
Floto.  Edward  E 
Foster,  Graham 
McCuskey, 
llUder,  Jay  J.. 
Olivierl.  Americt) 
Qualman.  Harol  1 

To  be  cap  ains, 

Angevine.  Jame  i 
Amot,  John  P. 
Davis,  Wallace : 
Day.  Robert  E.. 
Neuhardt.  Robck't 
Pearson,  Warrei  i 
Pf oertner,  Geor|;e 
Randall,  James 
Raughtlgan,  Jo^n 
Rlggenbach 
Snider,  Thomas 
Ward,  George  Vt 
Weber.  William 
Wilcox.  Walter  . 
Winter,  Phillip 


To  be  captair 

RusseU.  MarUyi 

To  be  first  lieut  mants 

Harria.  Carmeli^ 
Hoffman,  Ruby 
McAfee.  Gayle  I 
West,  Nina.  N54>7031 


To  be  first 
Foater.  Richard 


To  be  first  liev  tenants, 


Adams.  Allen  D 
&x>wn,  Michael 
Cole.  Raymond 
Geiser.  John  L.. 
Kane,  Peter  J., 
Loudermllch, 
McRorie 
Mullins,  Jack  A 
November, 
Piatt,  Edgar  C. 
Williamon. 


Raym  >nd 


Bemu'd 


Cha  -lea 


To  be  first  lieutenants 

Black.  Thomas 
DiLaUo.  Chestei 
Haglund.    Rodgjer 
Kreye,  George 
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Medical  Corps 
C,  Jr.,  02105056. 


I,  Army  Nurse  Corps 

M.,  11806600. 
E..  M804833. 


in.  Chaplain  Corps 

05301391. 

t.  Dental  Corps 

F..  m,  05301340. 
3..  05500355. 

!..  04041573. 
05300032. 
,  06310346. 
B.,  05501430. 

R..  Jr..  04000615. 
C|5518381. 

C.  05302571. 
C.  04073378. 

t.  Jf  edical  Corps 

M.,  05501339. 


.,  01858953. 
1366291. 

G.,  05012929. 
T.,  04067820. 

B.,  04064614. 
R..  04004503. 

A.,  04065577. 

D..  02298133. 
H..  02309248. 

073918. 
Q.,  02298173. 
.,  05706271. 
E.,  05518914. 


Ro  1^ 


,  Women's  Army  Corps 

J..  L1010701. 

Army  Nurse  Corps 

L..  N2296780. 
R..  N2305768. 
,  N5407257. 


Uiutenant.  Dental  Corps 
A.,  02308624. 


.  Judge  Advocate 
Getteral's  Corps 
Jr..  01881505. 
A..  05411765. 
X.05516971. 
06207504. 
4  >2310112. 
Clarence  W..  05309492. 
C.  05309107. 
02303628. 

L.,  03310104. 
03303635. 
.02300988. 


,  Medical  Corps 

:..  Jr.,  05408320. 
A..  02305382. 

B.,    05207229. 
. 02309255. 


Leatherman,  Louis  L..  Jr..  03300126. 
Mulkerin.  Lawrence  E.,  02309262. 
Norcott,  Edward  A..  02305360. 
Rich.  John  D..  06505279. 
Stuart,  Leo  D. 
Ventry.  Paul  G..  02309260. 
Wallner,  Herman  C.  02305356. 
Toung,  Delosa  A.,  02309257. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Donehew,  Gerald  R.,  05409134. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Veterinary  Corps 
Johnsen,  Dennis  O..  02307760. 
Nix.  Marvin  S..  Jr..  02305139. 
Reddln,  George  B.,  Jr.,  05201036. 
Vosdingh,  Ralph  A..  05408454. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 

Boyer,  Helen  C,  M2305494. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Jackson,  Leila  J.,  N5411558. 
Smalley.  Ruth  H..  N5411273. 
Whitman,  Jacqueline  K.,  N5219337. 

To   be  second   lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 
Edwards,  Joseph  D.,  Jr.,  05217097. 
'     Garber.  David  L..  05505445. 
Loryea.  Robert  S..  04063459. 
Schorzman,  Mark  H..  05706955. 
Severson,  Joel  S..  05512109. 
Slak.  Michael  G.,  05515378. 
Vermillion,  James  G.,  05208403. 
Weaver,  John  S..  02305993. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Gro<Hne,  SaUy  L.,  L2300861. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Med- 
ical Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285.  3286. 
3287,  3288,  and  3390 : 


Pollard.  David  E. 
Sanders,  Joe  M.,  Jr. 
Stephenson,  Thomas 

R. 
Stocks.  Robert  B. 
Welser.  Philip  C. 


Fahey,  Thomas  C. 
Helmbold.  Richard  F. 
Kinnan,  Donald  P. 
Lacy,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Meuth,  Michael  L. 
Modarelli,  Robert  O. 
Moore,  James  F. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 
3284,  3285,  3286.  3287.  and  3288: 


Anderson,  Robert  L. 
Baker,  Thomas  A. 
Barger,  Walter  K. 
Bartee.  William  P.,  Jr. 
Bauer.  Frank  L. 
Best.  Thomas  W. 
BUodeau,  Nelson  E. 
Bollman,  Allen  R. 
Born,  Howard  P. 
Boukalls,  Peter  C. 
Brown,  James  F. 
Bryan,  Edward  R.,  ni 
Bryan,  Hardy  W.,  Ill 
Budny,  Joseph  F. 
Cassidy,  Charles  M. 
Clausen,  Linden  E.,  Jr 
Cohen,  Lester  S. 
Coleman,  John  D. 


Pranks,  Mitchell  D. 
Prey,  Martin  C. 
Puscaldo,  Leonard  K. 
Oalten,  John  W. 
Gaw.  Michael  T. 
Geiger.  Ronald  F. 
George  Chalmer  D. 
George,  Michael  S. 
GUI,  George  W. 
GUlette.  Robert  E. 
GUllgan,  Francis  A., 

05010211 
Gore,  William  W. 
Gray,  Jan  M. 
Greer,  William  B. 
Oriffltts,  Richard  B. 
Oroeber,  Karl  E. 
Grogan.  Irvin  W.,  Ill 


Czajkowski,  Lawrence  Haase,  Harold  W.,  Jr. 


E. 

Daub,  Harold  J.,  Jr. 
DeCaro,  Francis  R.,  Jr. 
DePriese,  Gordon  H. 
Desko,  Alexander  W. 
Dlppman,  James  C. 
Doering,  Archie  M. 
Ducheny,  Martin  T. 
Duncan,  Wendell  J. 
Durgin,  Peter  H. 
Eckhardt,  William  G. 
Elsaman,  Robert  R. 
Evans,  Donald  D. 


Hall,  Lawrence  J. 
Hannemann,  Richard 

H. 
Hendrickson,  Gregory 

A. 
Hobbs,  Charles  E. 
Hoffman,  Jerry  L. 
Howard,  Joe  L. 
Howard,  Robert  T. 
Howlett,  Jack  R. 
Huber,  Clajrton  S. 
Huber,  John  J. 
Hughes.  Clifford  C. 


Isely.  Edwin  K. 
Izard,  Phillips  H..  Jr. 
Jackson,  Ralph  H. 
Johnson.  David  C. 
Johnson,  Frank  S. 
Johnson,  William  J. 
Katusny.  Walter 

E.,  Jr. 
Klmbrough,  Lawrence 

M. 
Knight.  Phillip  W. 
Krzak.  Walter  E. 
Kuenneke,  David  W. 
Lalng,  John  C. 
LoSasso,  Harvey  M. 
Mace,  James  E. 
Machlna,  Mark  H. 
Mallberg,  Leon  L. 
McCandless,  Stephen 

P. 
McConnell,  James  V., 

Jr. 
McLaughlin,  Stewart 

S. 
Merts.  Wade  M.,  Jr. 
Moon.  John  K. 
Moreland,  Harold  D. 
Morrison,  Samuel  M., 

Jr. 
Morse,  Michael  M. 
Murphy,  Charles  R. 
Murray,  William  K. 
Naughton,  John  F. 
Necker,  David  E. 
Nelson,  Larry  C. 
Norrls.  Ronald  A. 
O'Brien,  Lewis  B. 
O'Connell.  James  C. 
O'Connor,  John  M. 
Orlando,  Eugene  C. 
Parker,  Louis  M. 
Pendleton,  Richard  P. 
Penn,  Ronald  W. 
Perron,  Owen  F. 


Phelps,  Harvey  A. 
Plunket,  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Pride,  Cadwallader  J. 
Prltchard,  Charles  E. 
Quinn,  Robert  J.,  m 
Rebane,  George  J.  v 
Rejmolds,  Howard  I. 
Richardson,  Thomas 

W. 
Rivera.  Paul  A.,  Jr. . 
Roberson,  Carlton  P. 
Rosenthal.  Sidney  D. 
Schalble,  Dennis  J. 
Schlegel.  WUliam  F. 
Schodowski,  Leonard 

M. 
Seip,  Walter  L.,  n 
Sessums,  Robert  B. 
Shackelford,  Mark  W. 
Shea,  George  D.,  Jr. 
Stabler,  John  C. 
Stewart.  Jack  C. 
Sturges.  Scott  L. . 
Sullivan.  Gerald  R. 
Tarka.  John  R. 
Taylor.  James  D. 
Tharp.  WiUiam  G..  II 
Tlwanak.  Eugene  N. 
Tubb,  Albert  H. 
Vail,  John  S. 
Verrier.  Thomas  L. 
Wallace,  Gary  F. 
Wandke.  Richard  D. 
Ware,  Robert  P. 
Watts,  Aubrey  V.,  Jr. 
Whitcomb,  Richard  G. 
White,  John  M..  Jr. 
Wilson.  Robert  P. 
Winn,  Robert  E. 
Woodall,  John  G. 
Wrenn.  Robert  W. 
Tamaoka,  Jon  C. 
Yando,  Arthur  N. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  24,  1963: 

Atomic  Enexct   Commission 

Gerald  F.  Tape,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1966. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1968. 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  Jime  24,  1963: 
In  the  Navt 

The  nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Morris  A. 
Hlrsch,  U.S.  Navy,  to  l>e  director  of  budget 
and  reports  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
for  a  term  of  1  year,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  April  18,  1963. 


^■»         >■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoMUY,  JiNE  24,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  words  of  St.  Peter.  Acts  10 :  34-35 : 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him.  and 
worketh  righteotisness,  is  accepted  with 
Him. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  go  forth  into  the 
days  of  this  new  week,  may  we  be  mind- 
ful and  grateful  that  our  beloved  coun- 
try has  a  glorious  history  of  Thy  divine 
guidance  and  bountiful  providence. 
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May  we  afHrm  and  proclaim  with 
steadfast  loyalty  and  deepening  passion 
our  faith  in  the  primacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual values  and  principles  and  may  these 
be  our  Nation's  pride  and  glory. 

Grant  that  all  our  citizens,  in  every 
section  of  our  land,  may  be  blessed  with 
a  more  fraternal  feeling  of  unity  and 
may  we  march  forward  together  in  the 
great  adventure  of  building  the  king- 
dom of  peace  and  good  will  in  our  day 
and  generation. 

Inspire  us  to  believe  that  a  new  birth 
of  reverence  and  devotion  to  Thy  divine 
fatherhood  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
shall  yet  be  the  most  magnificent  and 
greatest  victory  in  the  annals  of  our 
national  life. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  20,  1963.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5367.  An  act  to  designate  the  Bear 
creek  Dam  on  the  Lehigh  River,  Pa.,  as  the 
Francis  E.  Walter  Dam;  and 

HJ.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Short  Mountain  lock  and  dam 
and  reservoir  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to 
Robert  S.  Kerr  lock  and  dam  and  reservoir. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  220.  An  act  to  amend  section  704 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  conversion  or  exchange  of  policies  of 
national  service  life  Insurance  to  a  new 
modified  life  plan. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  130.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Fort  Randall  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Francis  Case; 

S.  131.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Big  Bend  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Sharpe; 

S.  142.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake  to  l>e 
formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the 
Clark  Canyon  Dam  in  the  State  of  Montana 
as  Hap  Hawkins  Lake; 

S.  453.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  near  Allcevllle,  Ala.; 

S.  850.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  the  Dworshak  Dam  and 
Reservoir;   and 

S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam,  Utah. 
in  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  as  Lake 
OMahoney. 


TERMINATION  OF  MASS  DEMON- 
STRATIONS 
Mr.    WATSON.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  termination  of  all  mass  demonstra- 
tions and  violence.  We  have  heard  the 
President  make  this  request.  I  think  it 
is  high  time  that  the  Congress  speak  on 
this  particular  matter.  I  believe  in  view 
of  the  civil  rights  measures  that  have 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress  we  have 
the  right  and  we  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  considering  these  matters  in  an 
air  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  peace. 
I  believe  th€  American  people  are  fed  up 
with  the  loss  of  life,  the  bloodshed,  and 
the  resulting  racial  discord  that  have 
plagued  our  communities  over  the  past 
few  weeks.  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  even  if  we  should  have  demonstra- 
tions all  the  way  from  Washington.  D.C, 
to  the  State  of  Washington  it  will  not 
alter  one  iota  my  imalterable  opposition 
to  the  measures  that  have  been  intro- 
duced. However,  I  believe  Congress  is 
entitled  to  consider  these  matters  in  an 
atmosphere  free  of  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
i-emarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  happy  to  hear  the  reading  of  the 
message  from  the  other  body,  which  has 
just  annoimced  to  the  House  that  the 
other  body  had  taken  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance reopening.  This  was  done  through 
an  amendment  to  the  House  bill  H.R.  220. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  constructive  action. 
Of  course,  there  are  bills  before  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  this  body 
which  would  do  the  same  thing,  includ- 
ing H.R.  793  which  I  have  filed  myself. 
This  one-shot  reopening  will  not  cost  the 
Government  any  substantial  amount  nor 
will  it  do  any  damage  to  private  insur- 
ance companies,  as  was  demonstrated  in 
the  original  insurance.  It  simply  gives  an 
opportunity  to  our  veterans  to  exercise 
a  right  originally  granted  to  them  which, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  were 
unable  to  take  advantage  of.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  take  favorable  action 
either  through  conference  or  direct  ac- 
tion and  will  report  this  bill  to  the  House 
very  promptly  so  that  we  may  take  action 
here  to  pass  this  bill  into  law. 


MEXICAN  LABOR  SUPPLY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  a  couple  of  errors  in  the 
logic  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
who  just  addressed  the  House.  He  talks 
about  the  Congress  failing  to  act.  The 
Congress  did  not  fail  to  act.  The  Con- 
gress turned  down  the  Mexican  labor  bill, 
which  was  an  afiOrmative  action. 

In  the  second  place,  he  connected  the 
shortage  of  Florida  fruit  with  the  short- 
age of  Mexican  labor,  but  I  believe  the 
facts  would  show  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  shortage  of  Florida  grapefruit 
and  oranges  had  more  to  do  with  the 
freeze  than  with  the  shortage  of  Mexican 
iSbor. 

Mr.GATHINGS.  I  did  not  mislead  the 
House.  I  said  that  the  freeze  was  a 
result.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same 
situation  would  occur  if  we  did  not  have 
enough  labor  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  listened  closely,  but  I 
did  not  hear  him  say  anything  about  the 
freeze.  But  if  it  did,  that  is  fine.  I  do 
not  think  the  shortage  of  Mexican  labor 
had  much  to  do  with  it. 


THE  MEXICAN  LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  minute  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  interesting  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Gathings]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  HaysI.  I  especially  wish  to 
commend  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays]  for  pointing  out  to  the  House  that 
a  defeat  of  a  bill  is  an  affirmative  action. 
Very  often  I  find  myself  among  those  in 
the  minority  voting  against  measures.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  point  out  this  is  a  good  construc- 
tive means  of  acting  on  legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  passage  of  a  bill  is  af- 
firmative action.  It  is  affirmative  if  the 
House  takes  action  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentieman 
did  say  the  defeat  of  a  bill  is  an  affirma- 
tive action. 

Mr.  HAYS.  A  vote  against  the  bill  on 
migrant  farm  labor  was  an  affirmative 
action. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.   We  agree  in  principle. 


PROTECTING  CITIZENS  RIGHT  TO 
VOTE  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TIONS—STATE RESIDENCE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection.    • 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  large  segment  of  our  population  that 
is  being  deprived,  every  4  years,  of  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of 
their  choice  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
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IMs  group  oi  potential  voters  consists 
of  citlaens  wlo  are  obliged  to  duuige 
their  resldenc;  prior  to  a  presidential 
election  and  1 1  so  doing,  loee  their  right 
to  parttdpate  in  the  election  because  of 
State  reddeno  >  requirements. 

The  number  of  such  persons.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  nc  t  negligible.  The  Census 
Bureau  repcurli  that  during  the  period 
March  1960  t>  March  1961.  the  latest 
figures  ayallalle.  out  of  a  total  civilian 
population  of  177.4  million  persons.  35.5 
million,  or  20 1  ercent  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation, had  I  loved  at  least  once. 

In  recent  ye  «.  only  nine  States— Ari- 
zona. Callforr  a.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio.  O  egon.  Massachusetts,  and 
Wisconsin— hi  ve  passed  new  residency 
laws  which  pc  rmlt  new  arrivals  to  vote 
for  the  Presl  lent  and  Vice  President, 
while  two  Itates — Connecticut  and 
Vermont — ^ha\  e  enacted  statutes  to  pro- 
vide that  pers<  tns  who  had  moved  out  of 
the  State  and  Rrho  cannot  qualify  in  any 
other  State  to  vote  in  such  elections  can 
retain  their  rvht  to  vote  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President  for  a 
period  of  24  a]  Ld  15  months,  respectively. 

Mr.  Speakei ,  I  am  Introducing  today 
a  Joint  resolu  ion  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  C  onstitution  to  insure  that 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shaU 
not  be  denied  to  any  eligible  voter  be- 
cause of  Stat$  residence  reqxiirements. 
Should  the  Introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion encourage  the  enactment  of  new 
realdency  laws  in  additional  States,  it 
will  have  serv  id  its  purpose. 


CHARGES 


BY  MR.  McNAMARA 


that  these  threatening  tactics  on  his 
part  are  out  of  place  and  ill  becomes  a 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


Mr.  BECKlIR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oo  isent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  land  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SFEAtXR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requefljt  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  i^  objection. 

BECKKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  couple  c  '  days  I  have  read  two 
charges  by  t  le  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  McNamai  a.  One  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  we  did  not  pass  his  fallout  shelter 
program,  he  irill  not  proceed  with  the 
anti-missile-n  dssile  program  that  the 
Armed  Servlc(  s  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress has  wan  ted  for  years.  The  second 
charge  is  agamst  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, ihat  if  they  cut  his  budget 
by  some  $2  bJ  [lion,  as  is  anticipated,  he 
will  not  procejed  with  other  factors  that 
has  wanted,  and  he  may 
services  60,000  men. 
about  time  Mr.  McNamara 
he  fact  that  the  Congress 
}art  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  Cover]  unent.  and  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  not  si  bservient  to  the  executive 
department  o  '  the  Government  or  Mr. 
McNamara.  '  'his  seems  to  be  one  batUe 
following  aft<  *  another  as  who  is  going 
to  have  the  ast  word — either  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara or  tt  e  Congress.  I  say  that  the 
Congress  repi  esenting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  put  in  years  of  study 
on  these  questions.  The  Members  of 
Congress  do  i  ot  challenge  the  executive 
branch  and  "h  r.  McNamara  should  learn 


the  Congress 
cut  the  armec 
I  think  it  is 
awakened  to 
is  an  integral 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS  IN  THE 
APPENDIX  OP  THE  DAILY  RECORD 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention  to 
three  extensions  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
daily  Rbcokd  on  last  Thursday  which  ap- 
pear on  pages  A3938,  A3950,  and  A3951. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
daily  Rkcoro  for  that  day  we  find  the  ex- 
tension of  three  identical  newspaper  ar- 
ticles. In  my  opinion  that  represents 
the  height  of  ridiculousness  for  someone 
to  permit  a  thing  like  that  to  happen. 
I  am  not  Criticizing  the  three  Members 
who  requested  the  extension  to  include 
the  same  article,  as  neither  knew  the 
others  were  making  a  request  for  the 
same  article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that  they 
have  abandoned  the  rule  of  avoiding 
duplications.  I  think  this  could  be  han- 
dled, if  when  Members  ask  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks.  Instead  of  ask- 
ing for  inclusion  of  extraneous  matter, 
they  would  identify  the  extraneous  mat- 
ter, it  would  make  it  easier  for  the  people 
at  the  desk  to  find  these  duplications 
and  not  have  three  identical  articles  ap- 
pear in  the  same  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcou). 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHBLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


(Roll  No.  86) 

Adair 

Edwards 

Hoffman 

Ashbrook 

Farbsteln 

Jarman 

Ashley 

Finnegan 

Jennings 

Baring 

Fino 

Keith 

Barrj- 

Forrester 

Keogh 

Boiling 

Frlcdel 

KUburn 

Bolton. 

Glalmo 

Kluczynskl 

Oliver  P.    . 

Gibbons 

Lankford 

Brooks 

Gonzalez 

Leslnskl 

Brown.  Calif. 

Grabowski 

Lindsay 

Buckley 

Gray 

Lloyd 

Casey 

Gubser 

Long.  La. 

Colmer 

Halpe«Ti 

Long.  Md. 

DlngeU 

Hanna 

Mcculloch 

Downing 

Healey 

McDade 

Dtilskl 

Hubert 

McDowell 

Dwyer 

Hechler 

Macdonald 

Edmondson 

Herlong 

Martin,  Mass 

MlnshftU 

Relfel 

SulUvaa 

Moorbead 

Reuss 

Taft 

Morris 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Talcott 

Morrtaon 

Roosevelt 

Thompson,  N.J 

Morton 

Roybia 

Vinson 

M\irpby,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

Weltner 

Nix 

St  Germain 

wnauey 

O'Brien,  lU. 

St.  Onge 

White 

Osmers 

Baylor 

WldnaU 

Schadeberg 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pepper 

Shelley 

Wilson, 

Poage 

Sbepi>ard 

Charles  H. 

Powell 

Slbal 

Puclnskl 

Stephens 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  338 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

INCREASING  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6177)  to  amend  section  2 
(a)  of  article  VI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1947  relating  to 
the  annual  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  United  States  and, 
pending  that  motion,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  debate  be  limited  to 
40  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  6177,  with  Mr. 
AspiNALL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  the  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  for  these  2  min- 
utes for  the  special  purpose  of  thanking 
the  members  of  Subcommittee  No.  6  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  who 
so  efflclenUy  handled  the  nine  revenue 
bills  that  were  pending  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subcommittee  has 
held  hearings  continuously  since  January 
on  these  revenue  bills.  It  has  given  con- 
sideration to  all  persons  and  all  bills  that 
were  pending  before  the  committee.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  have  read  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  that  consideration  was  not 
given  to  the  formula  that  was  sent  up 
here  from  the  White  House. 

If  the  Members  will  take  the  time  to 
read  the  hearings,  I  am  sure  they  will 
find  that  about  half  of  the  time  in  the 


jomt  hearings  was  taken  up  on  the  Presi- 
dent s  formula.  We  have  heard  of  this 
formula  as  if  it  was  something  new,  but 
may  I  say  this  proposition  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  on  several  oc- 
casions since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  reason  we  could  never  give 
consideration  to  the  proposal  was  be- 
cause of  the  fact  we  would  be  setting  a 
precedent  for  placing  an  assessment  on 
Government  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  while  permitting  all  of  the 
Government  property  in  the  States  to  be 
tax  free. 

We  realize  that  every  State  in  the 
Umted  States,  every  city  in  the  Union, 
could  use  much  more  money  for  schools 
and  other  purposes.  If  we  are  going  to 
set  a  precedent  here  by  adopting  a  bill 
that  would  tax  Government  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  certainly 
should  do  the  same  thing  for  our  own 
districts  and  our  own  States. 

I  would  Uke  to  state  also  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  treating  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  my  opinion,  very  well  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  built  53  new  schools  in  the  past  8 
years.  The  Congress  has  spent  some  $50 
million  on  school  buildings  alone  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  we  believe  that 
is  much  more  than  has  been  spent  on 
school  buildings  in  any  other  city  of  com- 
parable size  in  the  United  States. 

This  bill,  H.R.  6177,  increases  the  max- 
imum, authorized,  yearly  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
$13  million,  and  thus  raises  the  ceiling 
from  the  present  authorized  F^eral 
payment  of  $32  million  to  a  total  of  $45 
million. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  the  last  Congress  re- 
quested that  the  Federal  contribution  to 
the  District  be  increased  by  only  $4  mil- 
lion, or  from  $32  to  $36  million.  How- 
ever, in  this  Congress,  the  Commission- 
ers requested  a  jump  in  the  Federal 
contribution  from  $32  to  $53  million  plus. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved  both 
of  these  requests. 

The  committee  believes  that  the 
amount  of  $45  million  as  authorized  in 
the  reported  bill  is  quite  adequate  It 
further  believes  that  this  bill,  considered 
with  the  other  fiscal  bill  reported  here- 
with—H.R.  4^77,  which  doubles  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  borrowing  authority 
from  $75  to  $150  million — and  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  tax  increases  levied 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  last 
session,  provides  more  than  ample  funds 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  some  time  to  come. 

As  the  District  of  Columbia  spending 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
these  bills  appears  wise  and  practical, 
of  course,  funds  therefor  will  be  approved 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
two  bodies  and  by  the  Congress. 
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BACKGROUND    OF     LEGISLATION 

The  committee  and  the  Congress  have, 
in  the  past  years,  provided,  and  will 'in 
the  future  provide,  every  necessary  and 
reasonable  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  The  Constitution  places 
the  burden  upon  the  Congress  to  "exer- 
cise  exclusive    legislation    in    all   cases 
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r^<f  ^r"",'  '"^'^^  Nation's  Capital.    As  authorized  ( 53  Stat.  1085  ■  D  C  Code  tiUe 

one  of  the  legislative  committees  of  the  47-134)                                                ' 

Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  The  act  of  Julv  16   1947  <Aft  <if«t  hm- 

Uie  committee  is  charged  with  Uie  re-  DC  cSe   tiUe  47  asifil  ^L^aI'  \l^\ 

sponsibility    of   studying   the   Districts  For  flSS  yea^  itli  ind  fo^"!^^^ 

rtt"SoS?er Sf  cSnTfufS     -~^^^^^^^^^^ 

'^\s^.^'^iT%^^\^:'''.?^-^  of ^S5%^^jur8?rc'^^^cr?.r  r 
fTs^i^rsrStTs^^ortt  50^^^^^^^^^ 

people  of  the  UrSted  States  flTl\V'  ^^,t.«^"^^^»  ^"^<»-  ^^  Edition  to 

The  primary  concern  of  the  committPP  ^l  ^^^  million,  or  a  total  of  $20  miUion. 

has  been  to  prowSfthe  LcessaT?inS  SV'  ^,?f  *"^«"??  ^  1957  to  a  total  of 

With  which  tSe  DistrS  o??oliSa  gS?f  Jf  ja^Son^'tSf  f  ^  Th''''  "^  "  ^'^^ 

ernment  can  meet  its  obligations  and  ^             °"'  ^^'""^  "^  ^^^  P'"^^^^  ^^*- 

needs.    The  committee  and  the  Coneress  ''™^'**''  contribution  for  the  district  of 

have  been  just  as  intent  in  protectSig  ^°^^««".  authorized  and  appropriated 

taxpayers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Congressional  authorizations  for  an- 

f rom  wasteful  expenditure  of  their  tax  "?^^  Federal  contributions  to  the  District 

moneys  as  they  have  been  in  protecting  Columbia    general    fund,    and    the 

the  taxpayers  of  all  the  States  when  sup-  ^"^o^"^^  actually  appropriated  by  Con- 

Plying  funds  to  the  District  of  Columbia  ¥^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  "^^^r  that  authority,  for 

by  way  of  Federal  contribution  "^^^  ^^^^  1955  through  1963,  are  as 

Joint  hearings  with  the  fiscal  subcom-  ^o"°ws: 
mittee  of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  ^°^^  ^^^^  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1955 
Committee  were  recently  concluded  on  ^  certain  amount  of  the  Federal  appro- 
12  various  bills  dealing  with  the  financial  P^^^^^^on  to  the  District  of  Columbia  gen- 
problems  of  the  District.  The  pros  and  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^*s  been  specified  each  year 
cons  of  these  bills  have  been  fully  de-  ^  available  for  capital  ouUay  only,  on 
bated,  and  the  reported  bill  represents  *  ^^^^^  °^  dollar-for-doUar  matehing  by 
the  conclusions  of  a  substantial  major-  ^^  District  of  Columbia  government. 

ity  of  the  committee  as  to  the  most  ap- ; 

propnate  and  justifiable  method  of  pro-  I  Author- 

viding  necessary  authorization  to  meet  ^""^''^  '"■"■  '     *'='"' 

the  District's  financial  requirements. ' 

congressional  policy  ON  district  OF  I    ,,.,,. 

COLUMBIA  finances  IMW....  '      "'"^ 

While  the  Congress  has  never  adopted  m^r" -- '  -     !  f. 

a  specific  statement  of  policy  on   the  •sw:.":.::.:  i  23 

financing  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  JS^v iti 

the  basis  of  the  record  over  a  long  period  i**'!- ■  3-* 

of  years,  a  congressional  policy  might  be  llH^r! ^^ 

infen-ed  from  the  actions  of  the  Con-          ^- 

srcss  " " — ~ ' 

It  is  a  fair  summation  to  state  that  the    ^.K-'llyT:,'!!!,  ''^iir^^J;:;:^lZt^;^  ^ 
Congress  expects. the  residents  and  busi-     ?,r/''"*<'."*'«  ,«""■''  ""■  '-iniKirk..!  for  .-apiuu  ouihtv 
n^s  Of  Uie  District  of  Columbia  to  bear    ^t^Io/SmS^I'  ^  llil^  7^1^  it' c^<:;=::'=,:;{«^i^ 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  local  tax  bur-     ""'■""'••t'""  pnienim  w:»>pr.im.-.i  timi  y.ar. 
dens,  so  lolig  as  their  taxpayments  are 

reasonably  comparable  to  tax^s  gentr!  „  ""  ™"  '""*"  """""^ ''"°''"' 
ally  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  any  Because  there  has  been  a  complete 
costs  of  local  government  in '  excess  of  °?^^ePresentaUon  by  certain  news  media 
local  revenues  are  an  obligation  which  ^|^^°"^^out  the  country  to  the  effect  that 
the  Congress  must  meet.  The  citizens  of  ♦  ^^^^  °^  Washington  has  been  mis- 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  not  ex-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  »  financial  viewpoint  by 
pect  the  people  in  the  States  to  con-  Federal  Government,  a  summary  of 

tribute  moneys  to  relieve  District  resi-  ^"^^  pertinent  data  presented  at  your 
dents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay  committee's  recently  held  joint  hearings 
the  costs  of  local  government  in  the  Na-  I?  Presented.  Testimony  there  estab- 
Uon's  Capital  beyond  what  is  a  reason-  l^  ^  ^^*^  ^^  District  of  Columbia  has 
able  local  contribution  fared  better  than  any  other  city  of  com- 

parable size  in  the  United  States. 

First.  Of  13  U.S.  cities  of  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  one,  with  popula- 
tion between  500,000  and  1  million,  in  a 
tabulation  of  census  figures  showing 
population  changes  from  1950  to  1960, 
and  the  changes  in  the  number  of  city 
government  employees  per  1A)00  popula- 
tion, the  District  of  Columbia  leads  all 
these  cities  in  the  number — 34.5 — of  city 
employees  per  1.000.  and  in  the  increase 
in  this  number— 9.6— per  1,000,  over  the 
10 -year  period. 

Second.  Significantly,  the  tremendous 
increase  in  number  of  District  employees 
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HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION 


The  Federal  Government  has  been  con- 
tributing toward  the  expenses  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  since  its  inception,  with 
Federal  financial  participation  varying 
in  amounts  and  in  percentage  of  the  Dis- 
trict's costs  ranging  from  8  to  50  percent 
thereof. 

StarUng  in  1925.  Congress  commenced 
appropriating  an  annual  Federal  contri- 
bution in  a  lump  sum.  From  1939  on. 
provision  for  a  lump-sum  payment  was 
made  permanent  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act.  with  $6  million  then 
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has  been  In  pc  Bltlons  from  grade  6  up- 
ward, clearly  ndicatinK  a  tendency  to 
add  more  and  more  to  the  numbor  of 
administrative  personnel  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  gc  vemment.  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  similar  increase  in  the 
nimiber  of  lover  salaried,  clerical  per- 
sonneL  Again,  as  compsu-ed  with  12 
other  cities  of  ^mparable  size,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colum  >ia  leads  them  all  in  the 
increase  in  su  :h  expenditures  for  per- 
stmnel  senrlcej  during  this  lO-jrear  pe- 
riod. Actuallji .  in  the  case  of  the  Dts- 
trict.  expendlti  res  for  personnel  services 
constitute  som  ^  two- thirds  of  the  entire 
operating  expc  nses  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment—and has  reached  the  figure  of 
$176,132,000  In  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia 
budget  estimat ;  for  fiscal  1964. 

Third.  Cong  ess  has  appropriated  over 
$50  million  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  school  coi  struction  in  the  past   8 
years,  with  w  ilch  have   been  built  53 
school,  or  941  classrooms  with  the  ca- 
pacity of  27.96  r  pupils.    No  oLher  city  of 
comparaUe   siie  In  the  United  States 
anywhere  near  y  approaches  the  expend- 
itures of  Cong]  ess  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  I  onstruction  In  this  period. 
Fourth.  Wh  le  there  are  still  instances 
of  Individual  i  chools — among  Washing- 
ton's total  of  :  87 — being  overcrowded  in 
some  areas  of  the  District,  or  becoming 
obsolete,  or  ir    need  of  repair — just  as 
there  are  in  ai  ly  school  system  through- 
out the  countr  r — Congress  can  hardly  be 
charged  with  neglect  of  the  schools  of 
the  District  oj  Columbia  in  light  of  the 
foregoing    api  ropriations.    The    condi- 
tions referred  to  are  not  imtypical  of^ 
conditions  in  i  lany  parts  of  the  country. 
Further,  there  are  presently  in  the  Dis- 
trict   56    elementary    school    standard 
classrooms  standing  vacant  and  unused 
in   26  sound,  usable  school  buildings. 
Such  vacancy,  it  is  claimed,  is  attribut- 
able to  shiftii  c  population  in  the  Dis- 
trict in  recen  ;  years — but  nevertheless 
unused  althoigh  having  a  capacity  of 
1.680    pupils.    In    addition,    60    other 
school  classztM  ms  in  the  District,  vdth  a 
capacity  of   1  800  pupils,  are  presently 
being  used  as  administrative  offices. 

Fifth.  Whei  eas  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ranked  sev  mth  among  the  13  cities  of 
comparable  sise  in  school  year  1956-57 
for  current  (xpendltures  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance,  yet  for  the 
school  year  IS  60-61  the  District  ranked 
second  in  cur  -ent  expenditures  per  pu- 
piL  Likewise  it  ranked  second  in  the 
increase  in  th  s  figure  during  the  5-year 
period  referre  1  to. 

These  and  >ther  figures  presented  at 
the  Joint  heai  ngs  clearly  illustrate  that 
expenditures  or  public  education  in  the 
District  of  Col  mibia  over  the  past  7  years 
have  more  thui  kept  pace  with  similar 
expenditures  n  other  cities  of  compa- 
rable size  in  t  le  United  States. 

TAXXS 

The  commi  tee  has  not  considered  any 
proposed  tax :  ncreases  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  bee  ,use  it  is  not  presently  con- 
vinced that  t  lere  is  any  need  for  such 
stated,  your  committee  be- 
lieves that  th;  two  reported  fiscal  bills, 
this  one  incre  ising  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion, and  HJ  .  4277,  increasing  the  bor- 
rowing autho  "ity,  together  provide  gen- 


erously for  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Hence,  the 
committee  hopes  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  tax  increases  in  the  near  future, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  increases 
in  taxes  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
past  session. 

Moreover,  since  1955,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  have 
increased  the  real  estate  tax  rate  in  the 
city  by  a  total  of  35  cents  per  $100  of 
assessed  value,  in  steps  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year: 

1955 5  cents  per  $100  assessed  value. 

1957 10  cenU  per  $100  assessed  value. 

1962 20  cents  per  $100  assessed  value. 

In  addition,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  in  recent  years  had  all 
the  real  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reappraised  and  established 
higher  valuations  on  practically  all  prop- 
erties in  the  District. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
the  lowest  median  family  income  of  any 
jurisdiction  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  this  committee  hopes  that 
the  40-i>ercent  increase  in  the  authorized 
Federal  contribution  to  the  District  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  any  further  increase  by  the 
Commission's  in  the  real  estate  tax  rate 
in  the  near  future. 

CONCLUSION 

It  was  urged  upon  the  joint  committee 
by  the  Deputy  EHrector  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  "more  adequate  Federal 
payments  would  reduce  the  future 
reliance  required  on  borrowing  to  finance 
new  capital  facilities." 

While  a  backlog  of  capital  outlay 
needs  has  developed  in  the  District,  for 
which  additional  borrowing  authority 
may  be  necessary,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  Congress  may  well  find 
that  the  100-percent  incresise  over  pres- 
ent District  of  Columbia  borrowing  au- 
thority by  the  other  fiscal  bill.  H.R.  4277, 
may  not  be  as  urgent  in  view  of  the  rec- 
ommended increase  by  this  committee  in 
HJl.  6177  of  the  maximum  authorized 
Federal  contribution  from  $32  million 
per  year  to  $45  million. 

Your  committee  believes  that  if  the 
Congress  approves  this  bill,  as  reported, 
it  will  have  provided  for  a  liberal  Federal 
contribution  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  by  what  to  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  committee  seems  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  justifiable  procedure. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl. 
6177,  which  Increases  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
amount  of  $13  million  each  year,  to  a 
total  of  $45  million  a  year.  I  feel  this 
is  a  reasonable  bill,  it  Is  fair  legislation, 
and  It  does,  in  effect,  provide  a  way  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  Its 
financial  responsibility  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

There  are  three  prime  reasons  for  the 
Federal  Government  having  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
first  is  article  I.  section  8.  clause  17  of 
the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases  whatsoever 


over  such  district  as  may  become  the  seat  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  very  simple,  clear,  elementary 
language,  stating  that  the  Congress  does 
have  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Furthermore,  this  is.  in  fact,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  the  CapiUl  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  They  have  an 
interest  in  the  Capital,  they  are  con- 
cerned about  what  goes  on  in  the  Capital 
City.  Millions  of  American  citizens 
come  here  every  year  to  visit  its  historic 
shrines,  and  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  these  shrines  and  these  historic 
public  buildings  are  properly  preserved. 
Third,  the  Federal  Government  owns 
or  causes  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  land  area  to  be  taken  off  the  tax  rolls 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Therefore, 
there  is  some  fiscal  responsibility  due  to 
the  CapiUl  City  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Over  the  years  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  met  this  responsibility.  For  approx- 
imately 50  years,  from  1878  to  1924.  the 
Congress  appropriated  50  percent  or  pro- 
vided a  Federal  payment  In  the  amount 
of  50  percent  of  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Since  1924,  however,  we  have  reduced 
the  Federal  payment  somewhat.  We 
have  reduced  that  from  a  payment  of  $9 
million  out  of  a  $23  million  budget,  a 
39  percent  payment,  in  1924,  down  to 
what  amoimts  to  a  12  percent  payment 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  authorized  Federal  payment  has 
increased  in  1924  from  $9  million  to  an 
amount  of  $30  million.  However,  dur- 
ing that  period,  while  we  have  increased 
the  Federal  payment  approximately 
threefold,  the  expenses  of  operating  the 
District  Government  have  Increased  ten- 
fold. In  other  words,  while  the  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  gone  up 
10  times  in  40  years  we  have  reduced  our 
percentage  of  Federal  payment  or  con- 
tribution to  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  by  one-third. 

Even  though  we  have  cut  our  percent- 
age of  contribution  during  the  past  40 
years,  the  Congress  has  in  effect  under- 
written the  District  budget  from  year  to 
year.  We  have  made  certain  that  the 
District  had  adequate  funds  to  operate 
and  to  maintain  a  good  clean  city  gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  over 
the  history  of  this  Nation's  Capital,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  90  years,  since 
we  have  had  control  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, the  record  will  show  we  have 
had  one  of  the  cleanest  of  any  city  In 
the  United  States.  You  hear  very  Uttle 
about  malfeasance,  incompetence,  or 
misconduct  in  office.  We  have  provided 
ample  funds  for  operating  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  the  extent  I  think  It  may  be 
factually  stated  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia lacks  in  no  major  improvement 
or  major  capital  facility.  We  have  in- 
creased our  authorized  Federal  payment 
from  $6  million  a  year  in  1940  to  $32  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  was  authorized  back  in 
1959. 

During  those  years,  and  In  fact  during 
the  entire  history  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
we  have  tried  to  Insist  that  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  make  a  tax- 
payment  comparable  to  that  of  other 
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communities  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  other  communities  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  5  yean  ttiere  hare 
been  three  real  estate  tax  Increases 
placed  upon  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Since  1955  there  have  been 
three  tax  Increases  on  alcohol  and  neu- 
tral spirits.  Since  1955  there  have  been 
three  Increases  in  the  sales  taxes  and 
two  increases  in  income  taxes. 

However,  ttie  cost  of  operating  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  has  gone  up  in  recent  years 
just  as  the  cost  of  government  in  every 
city  in  the  United  Stotes  has  done.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  government  here  in 
the  District  ot  Columbia  since  1957  of 
approxlmatdy  66  percent,  for  a  total  cost 
of  $147  mlllioa.  A  large  part  of  that 
increase  in  cost  could  be  considered  to  be 
the  resolt  of  direct  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  because  we  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years  the  pay  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  employees,  the  police- 
men, the  fir«nen.  and  the  schoolteachers, 
in  a  total  amount  of  $44.6  mlllioiL 

DuriOR  the  past  fiscal  year,  or  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1963. 
the  total  increased  cost  as  a  result  of 
pay  ralces  amounted  to  $17.4  million. 

Then  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
in  this  fiscal  problon  is  the  fact  that 
during  the  19S0's.  from  the  1050  census 
to  the  1960  census,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia sufiTered  a  loss  of  population  amount- 
ing to  approximately  40.000  people. 
While  suffering  a  reduction  in  population 
of  40.000  pec^le  we  had  an  increase  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  our  school 
population  of  23  r -rcent 

It  does  not  take  anyone  experienced 
in  municipal  government  to  know  that 
the  higher  the  percentage  of  the  school 
population  the  greater  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  municipal  govertunent. 

Furthermore,  while  we  have  had  in- 
creases in  our  school  population  we  have 
also  had  an  increase  in  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation. That  has  increased,  during  this 
10-year  period  I  am  spealcing  about  of 
the  1950'8.  by  22  percent.  We  know  in 
the  management  of  any  municipal  gov- 
ernment that  the  older  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation does  not  bring  in  qxiite  the  same 
revenue  as  do  those  in  the  middle-aged 
group. 

Then  we  have  quite  an  elaborate  and 
costly  capital  improvement  program  in 
process,  which  will  continue  over  the 
next  6  years,  which  will  amoimt  to 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $180 
million,  $73  million  of  which  will  be  for 
the  construction  of  additional  schools 
and  additional  classrooms.  We  predict 
here  during  the  next  6  years  a  25  percent 
further  increase  in  the  population  of 
our  school-aged  persons.  We  have  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  problem  and 
we  finally  came  up  with  a  reasonably 
good  answer  which  would  provide  a  prop- 
er payment,  or  a  way  in  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government  would 
meet  its  proper  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  We  felt  that  increasing 
the  authoriaed  Federal  payment  from 
$32  million  to  $45  million  would  do  the 
job,  because  the  budget  as  estimated  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  1964.  Is  estimated 
to  be  $283,700,000.     Iliere  is  a  surplus 
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from  last  year  of  $9  million  and  we  ex- 
pect taxes  to  bring  in  $210  million.  The 
present  Federal  payment  will  bring  in 
$32mimoii.  Ibe  incretsed  Federal  pay- 
ment will  telng  in  another  $1S  million 
and  we  expect  to  have  increased  borrow- 
ing authority  here  that  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  another  bill  which  is  to  be  brought 
up  today,  which  will  provide  $10  million 
of  this  next  year's  budget.  ItispnqxMsed 
from  time  to  time  further  to  raise  taxes 
in  the  amount  of  approximately  $8.9  mil- 
lion. 

If  this  present  estimated  budget  of 
$283  million  holds  up  and  is  approved 
in  its .  entirety  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  when  it  comes  up  here  and  if 
there  is  no  fat  whatsoever  in  the  pro- 
posed budget  of  $283  milUon.  then  this 
legislation  we  have  before  us  will  provide 
ample  funds  to  meet  that  budget 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  reduc- 
tion whatever  made  in  the  proposed 
budget  of  $283  million  then  we  will  find 
actually  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  appro- 
priate the  full  $45  million  which  is  au- 
thorized in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  understand  the 
suggestion  hu  been  made  that  in  trying 
to  arrive  at  a  measure  for  taxes  that  the 
buildings  of  the  embassies  and  othist 
buildings  be  treated  as  if  they  were  tax- 
able and  an  appropriation  be  made  on 
that  basis.  I  wonder  what  the  gentle- 
man thinks  of  that  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  imder- 
stand  that  there  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  later  on  to  this  legislation  to 
provide  for  an  automatic  formula. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jridd  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

We  did  consider  the  proposal  in  the 
committee  and  it  was  considered 
thoroughly.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of 
the  testimony  presented  to  the  cconmlt- 
tee  was  based  on  a  proposed  valuation 
which  would  automatically  set  the  Fed- 
eral payment  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia based  on  the  value  of  this  Capitol 
Building,  and  the  White  House,  and  all 
other  Federal  buildings  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

We  did  not  think  it  was  the  proper 
way  of  arriving  at  what  the  authorized 
amount  <rf  Federal  payment  should  be. 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  really 
complicated  formula.  We  therefore 
voted  that  proposal  down  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  will  have  more  to  say  about  it  at 
the  time  the  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  emphasis,  I  should 
like  to  repeat  some  of  the  specific  reasons 
why  this  legislation  should  be  approved. 

Ov<er  the  years,  the  Congress  has  rec- 
ogniied  that  the  Fe^i^  Government 


has  a  unique  responsibility  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  provide  a  diare  of 
the  fiscal  requirements  for  the  operation 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  government 
commensurate  with  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  occupies  more  than 
50  percmt  ot  the  taxaUe  land  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  City. 

From  1878  until  1924,  the  FWleral 
Government  paid  half  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. Since  that  time,  however,  the 
Federal  payment  has  dwindled  steadily 
in  relation  to  the  total  approprtatton  to 
the  EHstrict,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  traces  this  relation- 
ship at  8-year  intervals  from  1924 
through  1956.  and  for  1962: 


Fiflcalyew 

Total 

District  of 

Columbia 

a{>pcopriatloiis 

U.S. 
share 

Percent- 
age U.S. 
share 

1924 

(23,903.756 

43,840.022 

41.777,886 

81.744.066 

141.179.363 

233,028,683 

$0,440,426 
9,600,111 
8.000,117 

11.000.000 
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M,  800,  ODD 
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14.36 
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12.57 
12.84 

1932 

1940 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  over  this  period  of 
years,  while  the  total  cost  of  operating 
the  I^trict  of  Columbia  government  has 
increased  nearly  tenfold,  the  Federal 
Government's  ar^mi^i  contribution  h^s 
increased  only  about  threefold — and  the 
percentage  of  the  cost  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  decreased  by  26.65 
percent. 

Aside  from  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment, the  District  of  Columbia's  sole 
source  of  funds  Is  of  course  its  own  tax 
revenues.  On  this  subject.  I  wish  to  state 
that  in  my  opinion  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trait of  Colmnbia  have  consistently  been 
taxed  as  highly  as  soimd  financial  prac- 
tice would  permit.  One  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  that,  according  to  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
the  District  of  Columbia  ranks  first 
among  the  U.S.  cities  of  populations  be- 
tween 500,000  and  1  million  in  total  tax 
revenues.  As  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia tax  rates.  Increases  In  the  city's  ma- 
jor areas  of  taxation  alnce  1955,  an  of 
which  h^e  resulted  from  acts  of  Con- 
gress wltntlje  exception  of  the  real  estate 
tax  rates,  are  shown  in  the  following 
statistics: 

Inobasss  in  the  Major  Akcas  or  Tazatxcm 
IN  I^sTUCT  or  CoLtrmu  Snfcs  1955 

Real  estate  tax: 

In  1955:  Rate  increased  5  cents  per  $100 
assessed  value. 

In  1957:  Rate  Increased  lO  cents  per  $100 
assessed  value. 

In  1962:  Rate  Increased  20  cents  per  $100 
assessed  value. 

Spirits  tax: 

m  1065:  Rate  Increased  35  cents  per  gallan. 

In  1957:  Rate  Increased  2S  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 

In  1962:  Rate  increased  25  cents  p«r  gal- 
lon. 

Sales  and  xise  tax: 

In  1955:  1  percent  tax  on  sale  cX  food  for 
human  consumption  off  the  premises;  rate  on 
rental  of  rooms  to  transients  Increased  to  S 
percent;  and  restaurant  meal  exemption 
reduced. 

Xa  1M7:  Reatavraat  leal  «naipaaD 
rttmlnafd;  and  rentals  ct  tatiglMs  ptioaal 
property  taxed. 
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follo^rfinc  statistics  will  serve  to 
DL  trict  of  Columbia  tax  bur- 
pe  vectlve  with  that  in  the 

Jurlad  etlons  of  the  Washington 


i  I  District  of  Columbia  com- 

thtt  in  the  otfter  7  jurisdictions 

Wms^  ington  metropolitan  area,  for 

ft  mily  of  4,  during  fiscal  year 


Tax  in 
District  of 
Cohimbia 


420 
573 
«22 


Rank  amonK 

7  other 
Jurisdictions 


The  above -quoted  statistics  are  the 
more  si«naiflc  int  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  District  cif  Columbia  ranks  lowest,  by 
a  very  considerable  margin,  among  the 
eight  local  Ju  isdictions  in  median  family 
Income,  with  an  average  flgiire  of  $5,993 
in  1900. 

These  facts  an  combine  to  offer  In- 
ccmtrovertibl  i  evidence  that  the  taxes 
presently  im  >06ed  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  District  (  f  Columbia  cannot  be  ma- 
terially incre  ised  without  a  serious  risk 
of  running  tE  to  diminishing  returns. 

This  llnaoBial  situation  has  become 


critical  as  a 
operation  of 
government 
example,  this 
$244  million. 
One  maJoi 


1953.  in  the 
ployees,  are 


Tear  granted 


NOD. 
1MB. 


Total. 


result  of  soaring  costs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 
Since  fiscal  year  1957,  for 
cost  has  risen  from  $147  to 
or  by  66  percent, 
factor  in  this  increase  in 


cost  of  govei  runent  has  been  salary  in- 
creases, vote<  by  the  Congress  in  keeping 
with  rising  (osts  of  living.  These  in- 
creases in  th( !  District  of  Columbia  since 
several  categories  of  em- 
ihown  as  follows: 

EmUtrg   ineremee   <n    District   of    Columbia 

gov>  mment  since  1955 

Ho  percent  tfta  and  by  employee  category] 


Classiflca- 
tioo  act 


7.5 

lao 

7.5 
5.5 


ao.5 


Police  and 
flrpmen 


Teachers 

and  school 

officers 


1X7 
7.5 

13.8 
7.5 

11.6 


I 


54.1 


14.0 
14.9 
14.0 
7.5 
10.6 


61.0 


The  impac ;  of  these  salary  increases 
on  the  flnanc  al  burden  of  the  District  is 
4y  the  fact  that  the  1962 
estimated  to  cost 


exemplified 
increases  alckie   are 
$14,138,000  ai  tnually. 

Since  1940   the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  general  fimd  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 
the  basis  of  a 
as  a  limit, 


has  been  appropriated  on 
specific  authorized  amovint 
rhis  ceiling  was  set  origi- 
nally at  $6  million  per  annum,  was  in- 


creased to  $i: 
lion  in  1955. 


million  in  1948.  to  $20  mil- 
o  $23  million  in  1957.  and 


has  been  at  $  t2  million  since  1959. 


Since  1955,  however,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution actually  appropriated  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  never  been  as 
great  as  the  amount  authorized. 

Hon.  Walter  N.  Tobrlner.  President  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Informed  us  at  a  recent  hear- 
ing that  under  present  financial  circum- 
stances the  District  Is  facing  a  deficit  of 
some  $32  million  In  fiscal  year  1964. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  need  for  additional  financial 
resources  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  Immediately  urgent,  that  the  citizens 
of  the  District  cannot  support  any  great 
increases  in  their  present  level  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  paying  its  fair  and  reasonable 
share  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  For 
this  reason.  I  urge  the  passage  of  HJl. 
6177.  which  would  Increase  the  author- 
ization of  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  $45  million,  as 
an  acceptance  by  the  Congress  of  Its  fair 
and  proper  responsibility  toward  the 
Capital  City. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
WHTTEinER].  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handled  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  said. 
Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  held  rather  exhaustive 
hearings  upon  the  legislation  relating 
to  the  fiscal  policies  and  programs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  fiscal  sub- 
committee of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  of  the  other  body  sat  with  us 
and  participated  in  these  hearings. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  see 
some  of  the  misinformation  which  has 
been  cast  abroad  here  about  the  hear- 
ings and  how  someone  was  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  that  other 
proposals,  we  read,  were  not  given  ade- 
quate attention.  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  you  will  read  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  entitled  "District  of  Columbia 
Fiscal  Authorizations"  you  will  find  that 
these  allegations  are  imfounded. 

The  bill  under  consideration  raises 
the  Federal  pasrment  from  the  former 
level  of  $32  million  to  a  new  level  of  $45 
million.  We  are  told  by  some  that  this 
is  a  harsh  sort  of  thing  to  do,  that  we 
should  open  up  the  sky  and  go  higher 
than  we  do. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  in 
the  last  Congress  the  District  Commis- 
sioners made  a  request  that  this  figure  be 
raised  by  only  $4  million;  that  is,  from 
$32  to  $36  million.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  is  now  recom- 
mending to  the  House  that  this  figure 
be  increased  to  $45  million.  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  allegation  that  the  District 
Committee  is  dealing  harshly  with  the 
local  government  is  unsupported  by  the 
facts. 

I  realize  that  some  of  our  colleagues 
will  recommend  that  we  raise  this  figure 
to  $53  million.  They  will  have  two  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  they  will  approach 
this,  but  when  you  look  at  the  record  you 
will  find  that  as  recently  as  1955  the 
Federal  appropriation  was  $20  million. 


This  has  continued  to  grow  imtil  1959. 
when  the  Congress  authorized  $32  mil- 
lion. The  authorization  figure  has  not 
changed  in  that  period.  The  Congress 
has  appropriated  less  than  the  amount 
of  authorization  during  each  of  these 
years  since  1955.  So  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  has  been  more  gener- 
ous in  this  matter  of  Federal  payment 
than  has  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House. 

In  order  to  bring  into  focus  another 
interesting  matter  that  was  determined 
at  the  hearing.  I  would  call  to  your  atten- 
tion that  you  have  read  a  great  deal 
about  how  the  District  Committee  and 
the  Congress  have  dealt  so  severely  with 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  During  the  hearings  the  sta- 
tistics were  somewhat  inadequate.  We 
asked  that  the  Board  of  Education  sup- 
ply us  with  the  full  record,  showing 
what  requests  had  been  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  what  requests  had 
been  approved  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, and  what  the  Congress  has  done 
with  those  requests. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton],  on  page  140  of 
the  hearings,  announced  his  computa- 
tion based  upon  the  record.  He  said 
this: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  made  a  computation 
here.  I  added  up  the  amount  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  years  1058  thro\igh  1063. 
In  roxmdlng  it  off  to  $10.6  million,  rather 
than  taking  all  the  figures,  and  It  adds  up, 
in  my  fast  figuring,  to  $49.7  million. 

And  the  amount  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  that  same  period  is  $52.4  million. 

So  there  is  a  $3.7  million  difference  in  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Commissioners  and 
that  approved  by  Congress. 

So  you  see  this  great  hue  and  cry 
about  the  public  schools — admitting  that 
there  is  a  necessary  expenditure  In  the 
field  of  improving  the  schools — has  not 
been  properly  directed  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  problem  has  been  that  the  District 
Commissioners  have  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  Board  of  Education  on  their 
requests.  The  Congress  has  gone  along 
to  the  extent  of  only  reducing  educa- 
tiorial  requests  about  $2  million  in  about 
10  years,  as  I  remember  it,  below  the 
amount  approved  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners. 

This  bill  increases  the  maximum,  au- 
thorized, yearly  Federal  contribution  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  $13  million, 
and  thus  raises  the  celling  from  the  pres- 
ent authorized  Federal  pasrment  of  $32 
million  to  a  total  of  $45  million. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  the  last  Congress  re- 
quested that  the  Federal  contribution  to 
the  District  be  increased  by  only  $4  mil- 
lion, or  from  $32  to  $36  million.  How- 
ever, in  this  Congress,  the  Commissioners 
requested  a  Jump  in  the  Federal  con- 
tribution from  $32  to  $53  million.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved  both  of 
these  requests. 

The  c(Hnmittee  believes  that  the 
amount  of  $45  million  as  authorized  in 
the  reported  bill  Is  quite  adequate.  It 
further  believes  that  this  bill,  considered 
with  the  other  fiscal  bill  reported  here- 
with—HJl.  4277.  which  doubles  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  borrowing  authority 
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from  $75  to  $150  million— and  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  tax  increases  levied 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  last 
session,  provides  more  than  ample  funds 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  the  District  of  Columbia  spending 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  imder 
these  bills  appears  wise  and  practical, 
of  course,  funds  therefor  will  be  approved 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
two  bodies  and  by  the  Congress. 

BACKCROT7MO    Or   LXGISLATION 

The  committee  and  the  Congress  have, 
in  the  past  years,  provided,  and  will  in 
the  future  provide,  every  necessary  and 
reasonable  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  The  Constitution  places 
the  burden  upon  the  Congress  to  "exer- 
cise" exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever"  for  the  Nation's  Capital.  As 
one  of  the  legislative  committees  of  the 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
your  committee  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  studying  the  District's 
problem's  and  making  recommendations 
to  the  Congress.  In  canying  out  this 
function,  jrour  committee  as  well  as  the 
Congress  have  endeavored  to  recognize 
the  interests  of  both  the  local  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
people  in  all  of  the  States  who  share  with 
those  living  within  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton a  mutual  Interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Capital  City  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  committee 
has  been  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
with  which  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment can  meet  its  obligations  and 
needs.  The  committee  and  the  Congress 
have  been  just  as  intent  in  protecting 
taxpayers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  wasteful  expenditure  of  their  tax 
moneys  as  they  have  been  in  protecting 
the  taxpayers  of  all  the  States  when  sup- 
plying funds  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  way  of  Federal  contribuUon. 

Joint  hearings  with  the  Fiscal  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  were  recently  concluded 
on  12  various  bills  dealing  with  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  District.  The  pros 
and  cons  of  these  bills  have  been  fully  de- 
bated, and  the  reported  bill  represents 
the  conclusions  of  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  most  appro- 
priate and  Justifiable  method  of  provid- 
ing necessary  authorization  to  meet  the 
District's  financial  requirements. 
coNoaassioMAi.  policy  on  DisrmiCT  or 

O0I.U1CBIA  riNANCKS 

While  the  Congress  has  never  adopted 
a  specific  statement  of  policy  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
toe  basis  of  the  record  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  a  congressional  policy  might  be 
inferred  from  the  actions  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  fair  summation  to  state  that  the 
Congress  expects  the  residents  and  busi- 
nesses of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  bear 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  local  tax  bur- 
dens, so  long  as  their  tax  payments  are 
reasonably  comparable  to  taxes  gener- 
ally in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  any 
costs  of  local  government  in  excess  of 
local  revenues  are  an  obligation  which 
the  Congress  must  meet.  The  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  not 
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expect  the  people  In  the  States  to  con- 
tribute money  to  relieve  District  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
the  costs  of  local  government  in  the  Na- 
tion's Cj«>ital  beyond  what  is  a  reason- 
able local  contribution. 

Any  cost  for  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  exceeds  the  tax 
revenues  derived  from  reasonable  local 
taxes  is  an  obligation  of  the  citizens  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  Congress. 

HISTORY  or  FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIOK 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
contributing  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  since  its  inception, 
with  Federal  financial  participation 
varying  to  amounts  and  in  percentage  of 
the  District's  costs  ranging  from  8  to 
50  percent  thereof. 

Starting  in  1925,  Congress  commenced 
appropriating  an  annual  Federal  contri- 
bution in  a  lump  sum.  From  1939  on. 
provision  for  a  lump-sum  payment  was 
made  permanent  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act.  with  $6  million  then 
authorized  (53  Stat.  1085 ;  D.C.  Code,  title 
47-134). 

The  act  of  July  16.  1947  (68  Stat.  113- 
D.C.  Code,  title  47-2501b) .  provides  that 
for  fiscal  year  1948  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  Federal  Government 
is  authorized  to  appropriate  $12  million 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which  $11 
million  should  be  credited  to  the  general 
fund  and  $1  million  to  the  water  fund 
of  the  city. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1954  (70  Stat.  83;  D.C.  Code,  title  47- 
2501b)  provided  for  a  "Federal  contri- 
bution" to  the  general  fund,  in  additlcm 
to  the  $11  milUon.  or  a  total  of  $20  mil- 
lion. This  was  amended  in  1957  to  a 
total  of  $23  million,  and  finally  in  1959 
to  a  total  of  $32  million,  which  is  the 
present  law. 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBTJTIOH  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLX7M- 
BIA    ATTTHORIZKD    AMD   APPROPRIATED 

Congressional  authorizations  for  an- 
nual Federal  contributions  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  general  fimd,  and  the 
amounts  actually  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress each  year  imder  that  authority, 
for  fiscal  years  1955  through  1963.  are  as 
follows — note  that  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1955.  a  certain  amoxmt  of  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  general  fund  has  been  specified 
each  year  as  available  for  capital  outlay 
only,  on  a  basis  of  doUar-for-dollar 
matchlng  by  the  District  of  ColumbU 
government: 


Fiscul  year 


19SS.. 
1«U„ 
1957.. 
19S8.. 
1M0.. 

iono> 

1961.. 
1M2_ 
1S63.. 


Aathor- 


Milliont 
$20 
20 
23 
23 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 


.Appropri- 
ated 


Miaion$ 
430 
18 
20 
20 
2S 
2.^ 
25 
M 
30 


For 
capital 
outlay 


$7 
fi.25 
7 
7 
7 
0 
fl 
5 
5 


For 

other 

purposes 


$13 

11.7S 

13 

13 

18 

25 

2S 

25 

25 


'  ?fl  ^^'  ^^  appropriation  laniniage  was  changed  to 
^^iS^"'  *",it*  Federal  appropriation  in  excess  of 
SZS.OOO.OOO  would  be  earmarked  for  capital  ootlay  The 
lSr^2B,!Sl  ^^^  *■■**  •^"^  "'c  borrowing  authority  of 
S78.O0O.OOO  for  the  District  of  Columbia  public  works 
coortructioii  program  was  granted  that  year. 


WHAT    THE    nsCAL    BEARINGS    SHOWED 

Because  there  has  been  a  complete 
misrepresentation  by  certain  news  media 
throughout  the  couitry  to  the  effect  that 
the  city  of  Washington  has  been  mis- 
treated from  a  financial  viewpoint  by  the 
Federal  Government,  a  summary  of  some 
pertinent  data  presented  at  the  commit- 
tee's recently  held  joint  hearings  is 
presented.  Testimony  there  established 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  fared 
better  than  any  other  city  of  comparable 
size  in  the  United  States. 

First.  Of  13  U.S.  cities  of  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  1.  with  popula- 
tion between  500,000  and  1  million,  in  a 
tabulation  of  census  figures  showing 
population  changes  from  1950  to  1960. 
and  the  changes  in  the  number  of  city 
government  employees  per  1,000  popula- 
tion, the  District  of  Columbia  leads  all 
these  cities  in  the  number — 34.5— of  city 
employees  per  1,000.  and  in  the  increase 
in  this  number— 9.6— per  1,000,  over  the 
10-year  period. 

Second.  Significantly,  the  tremendous 
increase  in  number  of  District  employees 
has  been  positions  from  grade  6  upward. 
clearly  indicating  a  tendency  to  add  more 
and  more  to  the  number  of  administra- 
tive personnel  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  far  out  of  proportion  to 
the  similar  increase  in  ttie  number  of 
lower  salaried,  clerical  personnel  Again, 
as  compared  with  12  other  cities  of  com- 
parable size,  the  District  of  Colimibia 
leads  them  all  in  the  increase  in 
such  expenditures  for  personnel  services 
during  this  10 -year  period.  Actually,  in 
the  case  of  the  District,  expenditures  for 
personnel  services  constitute  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  operating  mrp^nses 
at  the  District  government — and  has 
reached  the  figure  of  $176,132,000  in  the 
District  of  Columbia's  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  1964. 

Third.  Congress  has  appn^riated  over 
$50  million  to  the  District  of  OolumUa 
for  school  construction  in  the  past  8 
years,  with  which  have  been  built  53 
schools,  or  942  classrooms  with  the  ca- 
pacity of  27,967  pupils.  No  other  city  of 
comparable  size  in  the  United  States 
anywhere  nearly  approaches  the  ex- 
penditures of  Congress  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  construction  in  this 
period. 

Fourth.  While  there  are  still  instances 
of  individual  schools — among  Washing- 
ton's total  of  187— being  overcrowded  in 
some  areas  of  the  District,  or  becoming 
obsolete,  or  in  need  of  repair— just  as 
there  are  in  any  school  system  through- 
out the  country — Congress  can  hardly  be 
charged  with  neglect  of  the  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  light  of  the 
foregoing   appropriations.     The  o(»di- 
tions  referred  to  are  not  imtypical  of 
conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Further,  there  are  presently  in  the  Dis- 
trict   56    elementary    school    standard 
classrooms  standing  vacant  and  unused 
in    26    sound.    usaUe    schoolbuildings. 
Such  vacancy,  it  is  claimed,  is  attribut- 
able t©  shifting  p(q;>ulaUon  In  tbe  Dis- 
trict in  recent  years — but  nevertheless 
unused  although  having  a  capacity  of 
1.680  pupils.   In  addition.  60  other  school 
classrooms  in  the  District,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  1.800  pupils,  are  presently  bebig 
used  as  administraUve  ofBoes. 


<«-t«»nj 


r'rwrriBrccf r^KT at    i» vi^rw r\ i40f tqf 


.7 unfit    9. 1. 
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Fifth.  Wh(  reas  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ranked  s  ^enth  among  the  13  cities 
of  comparabl ;  size  in  school  year  1956-57 
for  current  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
average  dail  r  attendance,  yet  for  the 
school  year  960-61  the  District  ranked 
second  in  ctu  rent  expenditures  per  pupil. 
Likewise  it  n  nked  second  in  the  increase 
in  this  flguri  during  the  5'year  period 
referred  to. 

These  and  other  figures  presented  at 
the  joint  hefl  rings  clearly  illustrate  that 
expenditures  for  public  education  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  over  the  past  7 
years  have  laore  than  kept  pace  with 
similar  expeiditures  in  other  cities  of 
comparable  !  ize  in  the  United  States. 

CONCI>0SION 

It  was  urged  upon  the  Joint  c<»nmit- 
tee  by  the  Tk  puty  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budge  ;  that  "more  adequate  Fed- 
eral paymen  s  would  reduce  the  future 
reUanoe  reqi  red  on  borrowing  to  finance 
new  capital :  Msilities." 

While  a  MCklog  of  capital  outlay 
needs  has  d«  veloped  in  the  District,  for 
which  addit  onal  borrowing  authority 
may  be  necessary,  the  Appropriations 
Cknunittees  md  Congress  may  well  find 
that  the  100  percent  increase  over  pres- 
.  ent  District  if  Columbia  borrowing  au- 
thority by  til  e  other  fiscal  biU.  H.R.  4277. 
may  not  be  >  a  urgent  in  view  of  the  rec- 
ommended i\  icrease  by  this  committee  in 
HJl.  6177  o '  the  maximum  authorized 
Federal  con  ributlon  from  $32  million 
per  year  to  i  45  million. 

Tbe  eomiilttee  believes  that  if  the 
Congress  ap  >rove8  this  bill,  as  reported, 
it  will  have  provided  for  a  liberal  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  by  what  to  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  committee  seems  the 
most  approirlate  and  Justifiable  proce- 
dure. 

■SPLA  ftATIOM    or   AMXNDKCMT  -^ 

Sbace  195J .  there  has  been  a  provision 
In  the  Distri  ;t  of  Columbia  law  stipulat- 
ing that  $7  x  lUlion  of  the  aimual  Federal 
payment  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  ColumUa.  if  the  entire  au- 
thorized amnint  be  appropriated,  must 
be  used  only  for  capital  outlay  piurposes. 
That  la,  the  last  $7  million  of  the  au- 
thorized pay  ment  or  such  part  of  that  $7 
million  as  n  ay  be  appropriated,  shall  be 
so  used.  Ipus.  whm  the  authorized 
Federal  payment  was  increased  to  $32 
million  begli  ning  with  fiscal  year  1959.  it 
was  qieciflet  that  all  of  tUs  amount  ap- 
propriated 1 1  excess  of  $25  million  must 
be  used  for  MfAtal  outlay  only. 

The  reaso  i  for  this  restriction  on  the 
Federal  pa  ment  in  past  years  un- 
doubtedly a'ose  fTom  the  fact  that  al- 
though a  0-year  program  of  public 
works  consi  ruction  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  e  itimated  to  cost  some  $145.3 
million,  was  approved  in  1954.  no  provi- 
sion for  fir  andng  this  program  aside 
from  reveni  es  to  the  general  fund  was 
made  until  1958.  when  the  District  was 
authorized  t  >  borrow  as  much  as  $75  mil- 
lion from  tie  US.  Treasury  to  aid  in 
financing  tb  e  remaining  part  of  the  con- 
struction pr  igram. 

Inasmueli  as  H.R.  4277  will  increase 
this  borrow  ng  authority  to  a  maximiun 
of  $150  mill  ui,  this  CMnmittee  feels  that 
the  above-<  escribed  restriction  on  the 


expenditure  of  the  Federal  payment  will 
no  longer  serve  a  useful  purpose.  For 
this  reason,  H.R.  6177  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  remove  this  limitation  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1963,  and  thus  permit  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  allocate  the  entire  Fed- 
eral contribution  at  their  own  discretion. 
The  committee  wishes  to  malce  it  clear, 
however,  that  this  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  part  of 
the  Federal  payment  for  capital  outlay 
purposes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  just  wondered  if  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  could 
inform  the  House  what  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  where  this  money 
comes  from,  gets  out  of  the  expenditures 
made  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
getting  a  little  tired,  and  I  think  a  lot 
of  other  people  are  getting  tired,  when 
we  look  down  here  and  see  these  re- 
development programs  in  the  District 
where  land  and  improvements  that  were 
producing  revenue  is  not  being  used,  and 
where  millions  of  dollars  could  have  been 
collected  in  taxes.  Yet,  this  bxuich  of 
people  downtown  are  constantly  com- 
plaining, about  what  the  general  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  should  do 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not 
see  where  we  are  getting  anything  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  this  money 
that  we  are  asking  the  general  taxpayers 
to  expend. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  had  intended  to  men- 
tion this  earlier,  that  in  the  last  Con- 
gress the  taxes  were  increased  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  as  to  bring  an  ad- 
ditional yield  of  $15  million  for  use  by 
the  District  government. 

Now  as  to  what  the  people  in  your  dis- 
trict and  other  districts  of  the  Nation 
get.  I  think  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
the  common  feeling  that  the  people  of 
the  Nation  have  a  responsibility  here  be- 
cause this  is  the  Nation's  Capital.  A 
great  deal  of  the  property  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  occupied  by  Fed- 
eral buildings  and.  ceatoinly,  there 
should  be  some  participation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
average  taxpayer. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this?  Do  we  not.  as  a  government, 
pay  for  police  protection?  Do  we  not 
pay  our  water  bills  and  do  we  not  pay 
our  light  bills?  What  do  we  get  for  this 
money?  I  realize  this  is  a  Federal  Cap- 
ital but  what  would  the  District  of  Co- 
Imnbia  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  taxpayers'  money  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  they 
have  the  highest  per  capita  income  of  any 
part  of  this  whole  United  States  and, 
yet,  they  are  constantly  crying  for  more 
and  more  and  more. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  familiar  with  the  many  fac- 
tors that  go  into  this  picture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  limita- 
tion of  time,  may  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee gave  careful  consideration  to  this 
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legislation.  We  feel  it  should  be  en- 
acted without  the  amendments  which 
I  understand  will  be  proposed  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  MuLTXR  ]  and  others. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  tidditional  in- 
formation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  DsaoxmiAN]. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  In  today's  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post,  amongst  other 
things,  the  usually  inaccturate  Drew 
Pearson  has  this  to  say  about  me: 

DxsovNiAN  is  the  same  Congressman  wbo, 
according  to  two  members  of  UjS.  military 
Intelligence,  coddled  Bdward  V.  Slttler,  who 
deserted  the  United  States  of  America  to 
broadcast  propaganda  for  Hitler  during  the 
war.  Sittler  renounced  his  American  citizen- 
ship in  1939.  was  captxired  at  the  end  of  the 
war  and  given  special  privileges  by  Captain 
DEROUNIAN,  now  Congressman  UmaomnAK, 
then  In  conunand  of  a  prisoner-of-war  camp 
in  Germany. 

This  ridiculous  charge  was  made  by 
this  same  Washington  columnist  before. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  never 
heard  of  Sittler  until  his  name  appeared 
in  local  papers,  some  time  in  1959,  dur- 
ing a  controversy  in  one  of  the  colleges 
in  my  district. 

A  review  of  my  official  orders  shows 
that  I  was  assigned  to  the  66th  Infantry, 
and  on  November  28.  1945.  was  placed  on 
special  duty  at  Altenstadt.  Oeimany,  as 
camp  commander  of  the  civilian  intern- 
ment camp  No.  10  and  the  Altenstadt 
prisoner  enclosure  No.  1,  In  addition  to 
my  other  duties ;  that  I  departed  Europe 
on  March  3,  1946.  and  arrived  in  the 
United  States  March  11.  1946. 

No  prisoner  of  war  received  any  spe- 
cial favors  or  courtesies  from  me  be- 
cause such  were  not  within  my  duties. 
After  being  shot  at  by  the  Germans  dur- 
ing combat,  I  was  not  about  to  turn  soft 
on  these  people,  especially  an  American 
turncoat. 

The  only  passes  I  gave  out  were  those 
ordered  by  higher  authority.  At  one 
time,  around  Christmas.  I  took  the  camp 
commanders  of  both  camps  with  me  to  a 
German  orphanage,  where  they  pre- 
sented toys  that  the  prisoners  had  made 
and  these  were  either  given  to  the  or- 
phaned children,  or  sold.  I  have  a  let- 
ter of  thanks  from  the  head  of  the 
Bavarian  Red  Cross  concerning  this 
incident. 

Just  to  be  sure,  I  have  checked  the 
personnel  files  for  the  period  I  was  camp 
commander.  Nowhere  in  them  does  the 
name  of  Sittler  appear.  I  know  he  was 
not  one  of  the  leaders  because,  had  I 
known  of  an  American  turncoat  who 
spoke  fiuent  English,  he  certainly  would 
have  come  to  my  attention. 
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This  same  slanderous  charge  was  made 
during  the  campaign  of  1060,  by  my  op- 
ponent. Newsday.  a  newspaper  in  my 
district  usually  opposing  me  for  Con- 
gress, had  this  to  say  about  my  oq- 
ponent  and  his  attempt  on  this  same 
type  of  smear,  on  October  26,  1960: 

Drury  not  only  lacks  experience  but  also 
normal  decency.  He  attempted  to  link 
DEROUNIAN  with  Dr.  Edward  Sittler  because— 
as  the  post-World  War  H  commander  of  a 
prisoner-of-war  camp  containing  thousands 
of  Nazis— Dksounian  might  have  come  into 
fleeting  contact  with  SltUer.  That  Hitlerite 
was  mistakenly  hired  by  C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege, but  quit  imder  pressiire  when  ex- 
posed. To  rake  up  the  case  Is  about  as 
low  a  smear  as  we  have  seen  In  a  long  time 
Drury  has  disqualified  himself. 

Dkrottnian  should  be  reelected. 
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And  he  was. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chamnan,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MultsrI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  usual  fairness  of  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan],  he 
sought  to  divide  the  time  equally  between 
those  who  are  supporting  the  bill  as  re- 
ported and  those  who  seek  to  improve 
the  bill  by  amending  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  must  be  done. 
The  principles  are  agreed  upon  by  all. 
We  can  take  the  majority  report  almost 
in  full  up  to  its  conclusion.  We  could 
then  substitute  the  proposal  that  the  biU 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  full  amount  called  for  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that  wiU  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoHiLAN],  or  even  go  further  and  sub- 
stitute HJl.  4592.  which  is  a  formula 
which  would  apply  for  the  next  10  years 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Every  bit  of  reasoning  In  the  majority 
report  would  sustain  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  ChaUroan,  there  is  not  any  doubt 
that  the  Congress,  as  stated  in  the  ma- 
jority report,  desires  to  provide  every 
necessary  and  reasonable  authorization 
of  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.    There  Is  not 
any  doubt  that,  and  again  I  quote  the 
majority  report,  the  costs  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
exceed  the  tax  revenues  derived  from 
reasonable  local  taxes  is  an  obligation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  Congress.    That  is 
precisely  what  we  seek  to  do  here.    The 
amendment,  as  indicated  by  all  of  the 
testimony   adduced  both   at   the  joint 
hearings  and  at  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  indicate  that  the  amount 
now  called  for  In  the  bill  as  proposed  is 
insufficient   and   inadequate.     Whether 
the  Congress  has  done  its  full  job  in 
years  gone  by  or  not  is  unimportant  in 
assessing  now  what  must  be  done  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  keep  up  the  kind 
of  a  capital  the  United  Stotes  should  be 
proud  of  and  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  its  residents  need. 

For  the  first  time  In  my  history  of 
service  in  this  Congress.  I  find  that  every 
civic  group  in  the  District,  every  group 


that  Is  at  all  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  the  District,  every  board 
of  trade,  every  chamber  of  commerce, 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
committees  within  the  District  of  Co- 
h'mbia  all  came  in  and  said  that  they 
were  In  favor  of  the  President's  formula 
as  submitted  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, as  indicated  and  called  for  by 
H.R.  4592,  which,  unfortunately,  the 
District  Committee  rejected. 

Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Chahman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  question  that  has  to  do 
with  the  educational  *unds  made  avail- 
able for  the  District  of  Columbia.    I  note 
in  the  bill  his  approach,  which  is  the  ad- 
ministration's approach,  and  also  in  the 
majority  report  of  the  committee,  none 
of  the  increased  funds  are  earmarked 
for  educational  purposes.    Those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee   handling    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  realize 
that  there  is  a  crying  need  as  far  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  concerned  In  the 
area  of  education.    I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  use  the  vehicle  of  impacted 
aid  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  how- 
ever, I  do  feel  we  should  make  more 
funds  available  in  a  direct  grant  to  the 
District  for  its  schools.    In  the  gentle- 
man's approach,  and  in  the  majority 
committee  report,  the  earmarking  of  ed- 
ucational aid,  the  No.  1  need  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  not  looked  upon 
with  favor.    Why  are  not  these  funds 
earmarked  for  educational  purposes? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  believe  the  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  a$  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Commissioners.  Is  rather 
than  earmarking  specific  funds  for  spe- 
cific purposes,  they  should  come  In  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
make  out  each  year  precisely  what  they 
need  for  each  of  these  items,  then  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  do  the 
appropriating. 

In  each  of  these  bills,  HJl.  6177  we 
are  considering  now,  and  HJl.  4277  which 
we  will  consider  when  we  get  through 
with  this,  all  we  do  is  enact  an  authoriza- 
tion.   We  authorize  payment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  lieu  of  taxes  as  a 
general  contribution  to  the  upkeep  and 
management  of  the  District  affairs.    In 
the  other  bill  we  will  authorize  a  lending 
from  the  United  States  Treasiuy  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  capital  improve- 
ments.    In  each  instance,  whether  we 
do  it  from  year  to  year  or  take  the  Pres- 
ident's formula  of  a  10-year  period,  the 
Commissioners  have  to  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  prove 
what  they  need,  both  by  way  of  a  grant 
and  by  way  of  lending  authority;  then 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  the  money  In  ac- 
cordance with  what  they  can  prove  they 
need.    If  they  can  show  that  they  need 
$10  million  for  schools  this  year,  I  hope 
they  win  get  It  for  schools.    If  they  do 
not  need  that  much  next  year,  then  they 
should  not  get  that  much  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  not. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  When  we  get  Into  the  ap- 
propriations part  of  It,  there  are  many 
things  the  District  Commissioners  put 
a  higher  priority  on  than  education^  In 
the  authorization  language  we  should 
earmark  funds  for  educational  purposes, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any 
trouble  in  getting  a  higher  authoriza- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
think  this  is  a  crying  need  as  far  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  concerned,  and 
the  No.  1  objective  should  be  to  Improve 
the  educational  faclUUes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  general  statement  about 
education  and  the  educaUonal  processes 
and  the  Importance  thereof.  That 
should  be  the  prime  Item  that  should 
get  our  attention.  But  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  do  a  better 
job  once  we  enact  the  authorization  we 
seek  here. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  Is 
quite  correct  In  his  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  the  subcmnmittee 
that  we  should  merely  go  Into  the  prop- 
osition of  authorizing  an  amount  of 
money.  The  Board  of  Education,  or  the 
majority  of  that  Board,  the  District  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  all  felt 
tiiat  the  usual  procedure  should  be  fol- 
lowed. The  Board  of  Education  should 
justify  Its  request  to  the  Commissioners 
then  the  Commissioners  and  the  Board 
of  Education  justify  them  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  said  before 
the  proper  approach  to  the  problem 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  that  is  much 
the  better  way  of  handling  It  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  genUeman  from  South  Carolina 
has  2  minutes  remaining.  The  gentle- 
man from  Vh^inla  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  1V4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwenck,] 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
fellow  members  of  the  school  board,  fel- 
low members  of  the  largest  city  councU 
in  the  world,  and  fellow  members  of  the 
State  legislature:  I  begin  my  speech  In 
this  way  because  I  believe  we  are  sitting 
as  members  of  a  school  board  and  mem- 
bers of  a  city  council,  and  serving  in  the 
office  of  State  legislature  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  wish  I  could 
yield.  I  want  to  c<»nment  first  on  the 
fact  that  we  just  do  not  have  time  to  do 
the  kind  of  job  we  ought  to  do  as  school 
board  members  and  in  large  measure  we 
are  sitting  as  school  board  members  to- 
day. If  we  were  actually  serving  on  a 
school  board  at  home  we  would  wpeaA 
100  times  more  time  than  we  are  spend- 
ing today,  just  on  dealing  with  education 
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alone.  And.  this  is  so  Important  Since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Dtstrtct 
Committee,  ukl  because  I  have  some 
strong  belief  i  with  regard  to  education 
and  because  [  senred  as  a  achodtteacher 
for  7  years,  I  believed  maylie  I  could 
malce  a  contribution  by  visiting  the 
schools.  I  h  ive  done  so  and  I  want  re- 
spectfully to  [lisagree  with  my  chairman 
and  those  k  \o  say  that  we  have  been 
good  to  the  school  ssrstem  here,  for  we 
have  not.  ' 

The  condit  lon  of  the  school  classrooms, , 
physical  coniiltion,  and  these  facilities 
of  the  Distrl  :t  of  Columbia,  my  friends, 
is  a  disgrace  to  America,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  wi  >  in  the  Congress  began  to 
realize  our  responsibilities  toward  the 
aehool  agrstei  &  here.  With  the  proposi- 
tions to  be  0  lered  we  can  help.  I  hope 
you  wilL 

Mr.  Chair  nan.  I  srield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my   ime. 

The  CHilRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  1V&  minutes  remain- 
ing. I 

Mr.  BROhfHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  1  yield  1^  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  f  tun  California  I  Mr.  Cohk- 
uml. 

Mr.  COHE  jAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  qi  estion  in  the  mind  of  any- 
<me  who  liviis  in  Washington,  who  sits 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, or  who  1  erves  in  this  Congress,  that 
Wadiington  is  a  city  in  trouble.  Not 
only  do  thoe  who  live  and  work  here 
recognise  th  s  fact,  but  it  has  been  an- 
alyaed  and  i  eported  to  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  last  3  months  by  at  least  one 
noted  nen  ipiUKr— the  Mew  York 
Times — and  three  leading  magazines — 
Look,  the  Stturday  Evening  Poet,  and 
UJB.  News  <i  World  Report.  Each  of 
tbese  inibllo  itions  has  stated  in  essence 
that  our  Na)  Icnal  Capital  is  in  a  posture 
which  makes  the  Nation  ashamed,  and 
that  it  is  in  such  a  posture  largely  be- 
cause it  hai  inadequate  funds  to  do  a 
decent  Job  o  '.  governing. 

It  is  signflcant.  I  believe,  that  the 
oommittee  i  i  reporting  the  bill  before 
UB  today.  re<  ogniaed  the  fact  that  some- 
thing more  must  be  done — that  the 
Federal  payment  as  a  measure  of  the 
Federal  Ooiemment's  unique  responsi- 
bility to  thi  Nation's  Capital,  must  be 
Increased. 

Unfortum  tely.  the  iiusrease  to  M5  mil- 
lion recomn  ended  by  the  committee  is 
far  from  riisponsive  to  the  extremely 
difflcult  flsci  1  situation  which  confronts 
the  District  n  the  coming  year. 

Merely  to  maintain  present  levels  of 
service — ^to  i  aeet  pay  raises,  to  maintain 
fire  service,  and  to  complete  construc- 
tion already  imderway — the  District 
will  have  t»  increase  its  spending  by 
^6,736,000.  The  District  Commission- 
ers have  ah  eady  indicated  their  inten- 
tion to  raist  the  real  property  tax  by 
20  cents  pei  $100  to  yield  an  added  $5 
million.  Tl  is  wUT  still  leave  a  gap  of 
$21  minion- -the  amount  which  would 
be  provided  by  raising  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  $51  million— but  In  this  light 
sadi  an  Innrase  must  be  considered 
modest,  not  excessive. 

Tlie  Distr  ct  caimot  recover,  however, 
from  the  la  og  neglect  of  Its  civic  obU- 
gatlons  In  a  dngle  year,  or  by  this  means 
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alone.  What  is  required  is  a  program 
by  which  the  city  can  look  and  plan 
ahead — a  financial  plan  whereby  it  can 
Improve  its  schools,  its  welfare  services, 
its  police  protection  and  other  vital  com- 
munity services.  Such  planning  is  not 
possible  under  the  committee's  bill,  but 
it  is  possible  imder  the  formula  con- 
tained in  Utle  I  of  H.R.  4592. 

While  this  formula  has  been  attacked 
as  vague,  and  as  depriving  Congress  of 
its  powers,  neither  in  fact,  is  the  case. 
The  formula,  in  fact,  is  a  simple,  equi- 
table procedure  which  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  appropriate 
each  year  an  amount  equivalent  to  that 
which  It  would  pay  to  the  District  if  it 
were  a  private  business,  subject  to  real 
property,  personal  property,  and  busi- 
ness income  and  related  taxes.  Under 
this  formula,  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1964  would  be 
approximately  $53  million — an  amount 
which  is  estimated  to  increase  by  about 
$3  million  each  year  thereafter  to  $67 
million  in  1969. 

The  obvious  equity  of  this  formula — 
of  placing  the  Federal  payment  on  a 
businesslike  basis — is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  the  authoi-ized 
appropriation  would  be  adjusted  an- 
nually depending  on  relevant  conditions 
in  the  District.  For  example,  whenever 
the  Federal  Government,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  in  the  District,  re- 
moves that  property  from  the  tax  rolls, 
the  authorized  Federal  payment  would 
increase.  Conversely,  when  the  Govern- 
ment relinquishes  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict, thus  returning  it  to  the  tax  roles, 
the  authorization  would  decrease.  The 
same  would  also  apply  with  respect  to 
a  rjJsing  or  lowering  of  local  tax  rates. 

This  formula,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
allow  and  encourage  planning  whicli  is 
essential  for  the  solution  of  local  prob- 
lems. It  would  not,  however,  diminish 
the  authority  or  responsibility  of  this 
body.  In  the  first  place.  Congress  can 
review,  alter,  or  abolish  the  formula  at 
any  time.  Second,  we  are  only  talking 
about  authorization.  Appropriations  will 
continue  to  be  made  on  an  annual  basis. 
The  Appropriations  Committees  will  con- 
tinue to  make  line-by-line  analysis  of  the 
proposed  District  budgets,  and  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  insxu-e  that  not  one  penny 
of  an  increased  Federal  payment  will  be 
spent  needlessly. 

In  brief,  Congress  need  not  fear  that 
it  is  legislating  itself  into  a  straitjacket. 
Rather,  it  would  be  working  a  vast  im- 
provement while  retaining  full  and  ulti- 
mate authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  formula  has  been 
endorsed  by  ttie  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  District  Commissioners.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  such  citizen  groups  as 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Federal  City  Council. 

As  the  Washington  Post  stated  on  Sat- 
urday: 

with  the  general  acknowledgment  of  both 
current  and  future  needs,  the  House  ought 
to  return  to  the  President's  formula .  It  Is 
not  designed  to  give  the  District  a  special 
favor  but  simply  to  discharge  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  as  the  leading  enterprise  In 
this  Federal  enclave. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  sound  and 
thoroughly  justified  proposal,  and  I  urge 


its  adoption  so  that  both  the  District  and 
the  Federal  Government  can  meet  their 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  oiu-  Na- 
tion's Capital  in  a  realistic,  constructive 
manner. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  point  made  rela- 
tive to  the  earmarking  of  funds  for 
schools  in  my  judgment  is.  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  well  taken.  It  will  be 
necessary  when  you  offer  your  amend- 
ment to  earmark  a  certain  portion  of 
that  to  the  school  system.  I  think  we 
all  recognize  there  is  a  very  definite  need 
in  the  District  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
support  such  an  earmarking  of  funds  for 
the  school  system. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  very  friendly  to 
that  idea,  but  I  would  rather  allow  my 
amendment  to  be  voted  simply  on  its 
merits.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  would 
want  to  offer  an  amendment  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired, 
all  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2  of  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-3501  b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  the  sum  of  $21,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  s\un  of  $21,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1959  through  1963, 
inclusive,  and  the  sum  of  $34,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  1.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  in 
the  proviso  In  such  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  'and  subsequent  fiscal  years'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'and  for  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  through  and  Including 
fiscal  year  1963'." 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  it  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment? 

Mr.  COHELAN.    No;  it  is  not 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
sUte  it.        

Mr.  MULTER.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  amendment  sought  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cp- 
helan]  is  to  change  the  amount  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  which  is 
contained  within  the  amendment.  My 
question  is.  Will  he  be  precluded  from 
offering  that  amendment  if  the  commit- 
tee amendment  prevails? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    He  will  not. 

Without  objection,  the  oommittee 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 


1963 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan:  On 
page  1.  line  9.  strike  out  "$34,000,000"  and  In- 
sert $42,000,000". 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
$53  miUion  in  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  provided  for  in  this 
amendment,  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  meet  its  fair 
responsibilities  to  our  Nation's  Capital, 
and  if  the  District  in  turn  is  to  meet  its 
own  mounting  obligations. 

From  1950  to  1960— the  decade  of  the 
1950's— the  total  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  declined  by  almost 
40,000.  During  the  same  period,  ttie 
number  of  school-age  children  rose  by 
30,000 — an  increase  of  23  percent — and 
the  number  of  elderly,  those  65  and  over, 
by  12,500— an  increase  of  22  percent.  Iii 
other  words,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
age  groups  requiring  heavy  public  ex- 
penditures for  such  services  as  educa- 
tion, welfare,  health,  and  recreation  con- 
tinued to  increase,  the  wage  earning 
group  requiring  a  minimum  of  these  pub- 
lic services,  while  providing  a  solid  source 
of  tax  revenues,  decreased  by  16  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increase  in  FMeral 
payment  to  $45  million  contained  in  the 
committee's  bill  is  encouraging,  it  is 
recognition  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  been  meeting  its  unique  respon- 
sibilities to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is.  however,  an  increase  which  is  far 
from  responsive  to  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult financial  situation  confronting  the 
District  in  fiscal  1964.  It  is  a  payment 
so  limited  as  to  condemn  the  District  to 
further  deterioration  in  existing  pro- 
grams at  the  very  time  when  Congress 
should  be  lending  strong  affirmative  sup- 
port for  their  improvement. 

Commissioner  Tobriner  pointed  out 
during  the  joint  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  and  House  District  Committees: 

Justifiable  demands  for  expenditures 
now  exceed  available  revenues  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  District  U  facing  one  of  the 
most  serious  financial  crises  In  its  history. 

From  the  hearings  also  came  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  merely  to  stand  still- 
to  maintain  fiscal  1963  levels  of  perform- 
ance— the  District  will  require  an  addi- 
tional $26,736,000  in  the  coming  year. 
The  Federal  pay  raise,  for  example 
added  $12  milUon  for  exactly  the  same 
number  of  employees.  Congress  also 
added  $1.2  million  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  fire  protection  by  i^ucing 
the  fireinan's  work  week  and  thu^quir- 
ing  additional  firemen  to  maintain 
service. 

The  imperative  need,  however,  is  not 
to  stand  still  and  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  the  funds  available  to  date 
have  not  been  adequate. 

Take  the  matter  of  schools.  By  1970 
some  165.000  children  will  be  enrolled  iii 
the  public  school  system — about  24  per- 
cent more  than  the  present  total.  The 
District  must  undertake  both  primary 
and  secondai-y  school  construction  to 
catch  up  with  and  prepare  for  this  grow- 
ing school  population,  to  eliminate  part- 
time  sessions,  to  replace  inadequate  facil- 
ities, and  to  provide  suitable  faciUties 
for  the  years  ahead.    New  text  books  will 


be  needed,  and  new  teachers  to  maintain, 
or  possibly  improve,  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  enormity  of  the  task 
involved  merely  to  stand  still— for  the 
District  to  hold  its  own — let  alone  to 
move  ahead  in  the  many  areas  of  civic 
responsibility  where  attention  is  desper- 
ately required,  make  it  clear  that  our 
amendment  to  provide  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $53  million  is  modest  and  justi- 
fied. It  would  truly  be  tragic  if  the 
House  were  to  condemn  the  District  to 
continuous  deterioration,  or  if  the  House 
were  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  areas  where  need  can 
clearly  be  demonstrated,  but  such  would 
be  the  case  if  the  authorized  payment 
were  to  be  limited  as  the  committee  has 
proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  supported  and  overwhelmingly 
approved  as  a  matter  of  justice  and 
equity. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  raise  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  contribution  from  the  $45 
million  figure  to  $53  million.  This  is 
based,  as  the  gentleman  says,  upon  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  White 
House.  I 

I  think  those  who  have  read  the  hear- 
ing will  agree  with  me  that  this  figure  of 
$53  million  is  based  on  a  rather  nebu- 
lous computation.  Even  the  pr(H>onents 
of  the  Multer  plan,  if  I  may  call  it  that, 
would  not  even  positively  state  the 
amount  of  the  yield  to  the  District  from 
the  application  of  the  formula  set  forth 
in  the  plan. 

We  had  as  our  first  witness  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Budget.  Mr. 
Staats.  Senator  Bible,  in  interrogating 
him  before  the  Joint  committee  hearings 
asked  iiim  to  state  how  they  arrived  at 
the  figure  of  $52,600,000.  A  reading  of 
Mr.  Staats'  testimony  will  indicate  to 
anyone  that  the  proponents  of  the  plan 
were  merely  pulling  a  figure  out  of  the 
hat. 

In  the  administration  proposal  which 
we  referred  to  as  the  Multer  bill,  you  will 
note  that  subsection  C  of  the  formula 
which  would  be  used  to  determine  what 
the  Federal  payment  would  be,  is  in  it- 
self a  rather  strange  creation.  It  says 
Federal  Government  agencies  shall  be 
related  to  private  business  and  that  the 
revenue  coming  under  this  Federal  pay- 
ment shall  be  computed  as  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  Congress  was  a  business  op- 
erating in  the  community. 

Now  I  asked  Mr.  Staats  what  business 
he  would  consider  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  resemble  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  You  could  ask  that  about 
any  other  department.  He  said,  we 
would  have  to  go  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  get  help  from 
them.  He  said  that  in  figiu-ing  out  this 
subsection  C  part  of  the  formula  that  a 
man  working  in  a  service  station  would 
be  considered  just  as  the  president  of  the 
largest  insurance  company  or  the  largest 
bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  So 
this  figure  of  $53  million  is  just  an  arbi- 
trary figure  that  has  been  pulled  out  of 


the  hat  as  support  for  a  rather  peculiar 
formula  which  has  been  sent  up  here  for 
consideration. 

The  District  Commissioners  cannot  be 
very  serious  about  asking  now  that  the 
Federal  payment  go  up  to  $53  million 
from  the  present  $32  milUon.  Oh.  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  support  for  raising  it 
to  $53  million,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  said,  but  I  will  guarantee 
3^u  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  had 
proposed  that  we  raise  it  to  $100  million, 
he  would  have  more  support  for  his  prop- 
osition because  this  is  just  standard  op- 
erating procedure.  The  same  thing 
would  be  true  in  almost  any  area  of  the 
United  States.  But  we  say  to  you,  the 
approach  of  the  subcommittee,  as  sup- 
ported by  the  full  committee,  is  sound 
and  it  ought  to  be  supported  and  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHn.I,  of  Vh-ginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
ner]  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  will  do  nothing  else  but  to 
increase  the  authorized  Federal  payment 
by  an  additional  $8  million  per  year  over 
that  which  has  been  approved  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  state 
that  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  bidding 
contest  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia or  anyone  else  as  to  what  should 
be  the  Federal  contribution  or  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  has  more  Interest 
and  more  concern  about  the  welfare  and 
the  efiBcient  operation  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  than  does  the  gentleman  who  Is 
presently  standing  in  the  well  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  want  the  most 
liberal  amount  possitde  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  operate  the  Nation's 
Capital.  But  I  realize,  as  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  must  realize,  that  there 
must  be  a  ceiling,  there  has  got  to  be 
some  compromise  as  to  what  this  amount 
should  be.  Of  course,  it  is  strictly  a 
matter  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  cor- 
rect and  fair  amount.  Howevn-,  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  after  holding  lengthy 
hearings  and  extensive  deliberations,  did 
come  up  with  a  reasonatde.  practical 
compromise.  In  effect,  by  raising  the 
authorizing  payment  from  $32  million 
to  $45  million  we  douMed  or  rath^  in- 
creased the  Federal  payment  by  50  per- 
cent, becauae  during  the  currait  flaeal 
year  the  Committee  on  Approinlations 
only  appropriated  $30  million  of  the 
present  authorized  amount.  We  are  in- 
creasing the  authorization  up  to  $45  mil- 
Uon. Therefore,  if  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  appropriates  the  full 
amount,  the  Federal  pasrment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  next  year  will 
be  50  percent  higher  than  it  was  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  also 
point  out  that  in  the  present  authorized 
Federal  payment  of  $32  million,  of  which 
$30  million  was  appropriated  last  year 
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agency. 

Mr.  Chairmkn,  reference  was  made  to 
the  so-called  Multer  proposal,  the  pro- 
posal to  establsh  a  formula  for  assessing 
the  value  of  federally  owned  property 
here  in  the  Na  ion's  Capital.  If  that  for- 
m;ila  were  ad(  pted  and  if  we  could  arrive 
at  a  value  of  he  federally  owned  prop- 
erty, in  keepi  ig  with  what  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  think  it 
should  be.  the  real  property  taxes  on  all 
federally  own<  d  property  or  taxable  fed- 
erally owned  property — if  the  formula 
were  adopted-  -it  would  not  provide  the 
amotmt  of  rev  snue  that  the  bill  contains. 
In  oth^r  won  s.  If  the  real  property  tax 
were  set  at  be  same  rate  that  other 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
paying,  all  o  the  real  property  taxes 
from  Federtl  property  would  only 
amount  to  $2i  million.  So.  we  are  actu- 
ally authorlzi  ig  here  In  the  bill,  before 
amendment.  lO  percent  more  than  the 
Federal-owne  1  property  would  yield  if 
they  were  pa  ring  taxes  like  all  private 
industry  in  1  le  Nation's  Capital  were 
paying. 

Mr.  COHeIan.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 


thegentl( 
Mr.  BRO 

the  gentli 
Mr.  CO 


yield? 

of  Virginia.   I  yield  to 
from  California. 

The  gentleman  wHl 
agree  with  mb,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Dis- 
trict Commls  doners  urged  the  Federal 
payment  of  $  »3  million;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BB07  OLL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  Thii  year  they  did  recommend 
$53  million. 

Mr.  COHEIAN.  And  if  the  gentleman 
wlU  yield  foikher,  all  of  the  dvic  and 
political  orga  ligations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  tesifled  in  favor  d  the  $53 
milUon  Feder  J  payment. 
Mr.  MULTkR.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 


to  strike  out 
wordSb 
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the  requisite  number  of 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  tried  to  indicate  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  general  debate  that 
there  is  no  real  disagreements  in  prin- 
ciple here.  Our  disagreement  arises 
over  how  to  apply  that  principle.  I 
think  that  all  will  agree  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  does  need  more  money  and 
all  agree  that  it  cannot  raise  all  of  that 
money  by  taxation.  As  part  of  the 
package  that  was  sent  up  here  by  the 
Commissioners  and  as  was  introduced  by 
me  is  a  tax  bill.  H.R.  4598,  unfortunately 
under  our  legislative  process  we  cannot 
have  it  before  us  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  can  recall  that  any  commimity 
has  indicated  its  willingness  to  pay 
more  taxes.  If  the  additional  money  is 
authorized  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  additional  money  is  paid  into 
the  general  fund  out  of  the  Treasury  as 
called  for  by  this  bill,  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  $53  million,  and  if  the  additional 
money  is  authorized  to  be  lent  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  called  for  in  H.R. 
4277  that  still  would  not  be  enough. 
The  people  in  the  District  indicate  that 
they  are  willing  to  go  along  with  the  tax 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  and  take  an 
additional  burden  upon  themselves  to 
pay  more  taxes  in  order  to  do  the  things 
that  must  be  done  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  all  the  other  necessary  items  that 
must  be  paid  for,  in  order  to  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  good,  decent,  and 
proper  government. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1924.  w^th  a  total  appropriation 
of  $23  million.  The  U.S.  share  was  $9 
million,  or  approximately  40  percent.  In 
1964  the  esUmated  budget  is  $236  mil- 
lion. 10  times  more  with  the  share  of  the 
UJ3.  Government  only  13  percent. 

On  that  basis,  we  would  have  every 
right  to  come  in  here  and  ask  for  10 
times  the  $9  million  we  contributed  in 
1924,  or  $90  million.  We  are  asldng  for 
only  $53  million. 

Bear  in  mind  in  the  last  few  years  this 
Congress  has  mandatorily  re<iiiired  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  qiend  on  salaries 
$44  millions  more  than  in  prior  years, 
each  year  $44  million  additional.  During 
the  same  time,  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated a  total  of  $33  million  less  than 
the  amount  that  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Our  responsibility  in  this  Congress  is  to 
make  sure  that  we  at  least  give  them  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  the  $53  million  called  for 
by  the  Ccrtielan  amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  merely  want  to 
C(»nmend  the  gentleman  on  the  state- 


ment he  is  making  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarlcs  and  to  announce  to  the 
House  that  at  the  proper  time  I  will  ask 
uanimous  consent  to  put  in  a  set  of  tables 
wliich  will  support  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment.   

Mr,  MULTER.  I  believe  ^ome  of  those 
tables  are  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  as 
printed  under  the  title  District  of  Colum- 
bia fiscal  authorizations. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California; 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  What  kind  of  a 
study  has  been  made  recently  on  com- 
parable real  estate  taxes  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  other  cities? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  very  thing  I  am  referring  to, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, has  to  do  with  comparable  tax 
rates.  The  rate  in  the  IXstrict.  I  am 
informed,  at  the  present  time  is  $2.50  per 
hundred  of  assessed  valuation,  the 
assessed  valuation  being  on  the  basis  of 
55  percent  of  the  fair  market  value. 
When  the  gentleman  compares  this  with 
comparable  rates  in  cities  of  comparable 
size,  in  California.  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  jurisdictions,  he  will 
find  it  falls  below^  the  rates  in  other 
cities.  I  include  the  following  table: 

OomtNicxNT  or  thk  DisrmicT  or  CkH.T;MBiA 
DxPABTiuifT  or  Gknerai.  Aoministbation 

riNANCX  omcB 
Tax  hurden  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  for  flaeal  year  1963   {famUp  of  four 
toith  residence  and  car) 

The  major  direct  taxes,  namely,  sales,  in- 
come, real  and  personal  property,  and  motor 
vehicle  registration  are  calculated  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  in  each  of  the  Jurisdiciaons  under 
the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  Applicable  exemptions,  deductions, 
and  income  tax  rates  in  each  Jurisdiction 
were  applied  at  each  assumed  Income  level. 

(2)  Property  tax  rates  adjusted  to  account 
for  local  assessing  practices  in  each  Jurisdic- 
tion were  applied  to  values  assumed  for  each 
income  level  as  follows: 


Income  level 


»fi,000. 

*7.aoo. 

$10,000 
$10,000 


Residences 

(market 

value) 


$13,800 
15,000 
20,000 
30,000 


Personal 

property 

(assesseil 

Tslnr) 


$700 
l.MiO 

i.aio 

2,800 


(3)  Sales  taxes  were  computed  by  a  uni- 
form expenditure  formula  applied  to  each 
income  level. 

(4)  All  applicable  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion fees  were  used. 

The  schedules  below  compare  the  tax  bur- 
den in  summary  fonn.  Jurladlction-by- juris- 
diction comparisons  f  oUow. 


Present 

DMrictof 

ColumbU 

tax 


$308 

S73 
$32 


Metropolitan  area  indnding 
District  of  Colambla 


Low  tax 


$277 
372 
M7 
982 


Median  tax 


$383 

SBI 

sn 

900 


BiKhtax 


$346 
408 

an 

1,045 


Income 


$5,000.. 

$7,aoo_ 

$10,000. 
$15,000. 


Proj)osed  « 

District  or 

Columbia 

tax 


$322 
445 

930 
1,046 


Metropolitan  area  including 
Dbtrlct  of  Columbia 


Low  tax 


$277 
372 
567 
961 


Median  tax 


$283 

381 
568 
999 


Hifhtwc 


$346 
468 
661 

1,046 


1  Froposad  bordf  a  «««*'~^««  a&«ent  Increase  In  tbe  real  estate  tax  rate  and  the  application  of  present  income  tax  rates  to  $2,000  taxable  income  brackets  rather  than  tbs 
present  $t,008 1 
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1U»9 


OMrlcto/ Colombia 

Marylaad 

Virstais 

Taxes 

Present 

Proposed! 

Montgomery 

Prince 

▲InandrtB 

Fairfax 

County 

cay 

locomc 

Real  estate 

I'ersonal  property 

Sales 

Am*"  t»g*. 

ISB 

• 

22 

$38 

aoo 
• 

•2 
22 

$30 

247 

0 

45 

15 

$30 

209 

0 

4S 

IS 

$47 
188 

30 
0 

20 

$47 
102 

24 
0 

20 

$47 

lSf7 

24 

0 

11 

$47 
181 

29 
« 

28 

wr 

188 

28 

0 

90 

Total i 

308 

322 

346 

308 

285 

283 

279 

2n 

2S2 

INCOME.  $7,500 


Income  . 

IM 

0 

88 
82 

$102 

223 

0 

88 
82 

$U4 

274 

0 

85 

IS 

$114 

232 

0 

6S 

IS 

$112 

208 

43 

G 

20 

$112 

213 

30 

0 

20 

$112 

2U 

30 

0 

n 

$112 

201 

a 

0 

20 

fllS 

Real  estate 

207 

P«raoiial  property 

62 

Sales 

0 

Auto  tafw... 

20 

Total.. 

420 

445 

468 

426 

383 

37S 

372 

374 

381 

INCOME.  $10,000 


Income 

Reel  estate 

Personal  property .... 

sus 

Ul 

$180 

an 

0 

111 

32 

$189 

366 

0 

83 

23 

$189 

310 

0 

83 

23 

$225 

278 

70 

0 

30 

$22S 
284 

39 
0 

$225 
292 

39 

0 

U 

$225 
208 

06 
0 

20 

$22S 
29« 

cr 

Sales 

Auto  tags 

e 

20 

Total 

573 

620 

661 

605 

593 

668 

S67 

S70 

688 

INCOME,  $1S,flOO 

Income . 

$310 
413 

0 
MB 

31 

$400 

446 

0 

MB 

IK 

$339 

M9 

0 

134 

n 

$339 
465 

0 
1»4 

SI 

$475 

417 

100 

• 
10 

$475 
IM 

86 

• 
» 

$47S 
418 

06 

• 
11 

act 

408 

108 

• 

30 

$478 

414 
108 

Real  estate _. _ 

Pennaal  property 

Saks    

% 

Autotaes _ 

M 

ToteL „ 

922 

1.046 

1.048 

961 

i,en 

967 

900 

899 

1,«H 

I  Proposed  burden  includes  20<ent  increase  in  the  real  estate  tax  rate  and  the  application  of  present  Income  tax  rates  to  $2,000  taxable  income  brackets  rather  than  Oe 
present  $5,000  brackets. 


Oo' 
DxPAB- 


or  TKX  DnrmicT  or  Colvscbia, 
or  OSNXBAI.  AoacurxBTBATUX 


diction  were  applied  to  values  assumed  for 
•ach  income  level  as  follows: 


Tax  Intrden  in  the  21  Imrfett  cities  of  the 
UnUed  States,  1992  (/cmtZy  of  four  with 
residence  and  car) 

The  major  direct  taxes,  namely,  salas.  in- 
come, real  and  personal  ptoperty.  and  motor 
Tehl^cle  reglsttratlan  are  ealcolated  for  a  fam- 
Uy  of  four  in  each  of  the  Jurtsdlctiona  undw 
the  following  asstunptions: 

(1)  Applicable  esempUons.  deductions 
and  Income  tax  rates  in  each  Jurladictlon 
were  applied  at  each  assumed  Inconw  level. 

(2)  Property  tax  rates  adjusted  to  account 
for  local  assessing  practices  in  each  Jurls- 


Income  level 


$5,000. 
$7,500- 
$10,000 
$15,000 


xCesKienoes 

(market 

Tsloe) 


$13,500 
15,000 
20,000 
30,000 


Personal 

peoperty 

(assessed 

value) 


(4)  AU  api^icable  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion fees  were  vised. 

The  schedule  below  oomparea  the  tax  bur- 
den In  summary  form;  anotlier  schedule 
ahows  the  dty-by-dty  cronparlson. 


$700 
1.000 
1.600 
2,500 


(3)  Sales  taxes  were  computed  by  a  uni- 
form expenditure  formula  applied  to  each 
Income  level. 


Income 

Districi 

C-ohmi* 

biatax 

21  Cities  bichidtaii! 
Distriot  or  ColoBbla 

""                 er 

Low 
tax 

Medlaa 

tax 

tax 

tifiM 

$7,500 

$10.000 

$15.000 

$308 
420 
S73 
902 

$124 
153 
227 
296 

391 
545 

877 

$R»4 

726 
1,006 
l.«fi8 

December  1962. 


Tax  burden  in  the  SI  largest  cities  of  the  United  States 

INCOME  $8,000 

[Family  of  4  owning  a  residenoe  and  a  car] 


Balti- 
niore 

Bos- 
ton 

Buf- 
falo 

Chi- 
cago 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati 

Cleve- 
land 

Dal- 
las 

De- 

troit 

Hous- 
ton 

Los 

An((e- 

lee 

Mil- 
wau- 
kee 

New 

Or- 
leans 

New 
York 

Phil- 
adel- 
phia 

Pitti- 
burgh 

St. 
Louis 

San 
An- 
tonio 

San 
Diego 

San 
Fran 
daoo 

Se- 
attle 

District 

of  Co- 

taabta 

$39 

3U 

0 

45 

11 

$34 

844 

0 

0 

18 

$» 

173 

0 

15 

17 

0 

•=! 

117 

26 

$80 

187 

0 

44 

10 

0 
$184 

0 
44 
N 

0 
$81 

0 
29 
14 

$80 

278 

0 

122 

12 

0 
$104 

0 
29 
14 

$4 
209 

0 
63 
80 

$83 

SIS 

0 

39 

16 

0 

$117 

0 

86 

3 

$28 

317 

0 

53 

17 

$81 

286 

0 

66 

10 

$90 

253 

0 

65 

10 

$68 

168 
27 
61 
11 

0 

$108 

0 

29 

14 

$4 

<^0 
63 

39 

$4 

182 
0 

«l 
80 

0 

$123 

0 

116 

IS 

$38 

188 

0 

tt 
28 

Real  property 

Personal  property 

Sales                 

Auto  tags. ...      

„     ^TotaL 

Rank 

410 

« 

804 

1 

2B 

17 

tn 

8 

291 
18 

238 
18 

124 

81 

4» 
8 

147 

88 

298 
12 

483 

3 

808 

18 

415 
S 

442 

4 

378 

7 

330 

9 

ISl 
19 

309 
M 

288 
14 

284 
U 

308 
U 

I 


I     _ 


r^r\ikjr*-oi:ccri\hl AT    "DUrTlPn HOI T^F 


June  2M. 
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Tms  Jturden  in  the  21  1arve$t  cme$  of  the  United  Sto«e»— Continued 


June  2^ 


• 

- 

INOOME  r,«JO 
IFamlly  of  4  owning  a  reaidaDce  and 

a  car] 

Baltt- 

Bos- 
ton 

Bur- 
tek> 

Chl- 
taco 

Cln- 
dn- 
nati 

Cleve- 

hUMl 

Dal- 

lie 

De- 
troit 

Hous- 
ton 

Lob 
Ange- 
les 

MU- 

wau- 

k(« 

New 
Or- 
leans 

New 
York 

Phll- 
adcl- 
pbla 

Pitts- 
burgb 

St. 
Louis 

8an 
An- 
tonio 

San 
Dieco 

Ban 
Fran- 
ctooq 

Be-    ] 
attle 

District 
of  Co- 
lombia 

IiMonw 

m* 

M« 

0 

oe 

IS 

IBS 

flOO 

0 

0 

28 

8109 

1«2 

0 

22 
18 

0 

$254 

0 

156 

28 

$75 

208 

0 

87 

10 

0 
$304 

0 
67 
10 

0 
$00 

0 
44 
19 

ITS 

306 

0 

161 

12 

0 

$115 

0 

44 

19 

$26 

232 

0 

95 

23 

$185 

350 

0 

.yj 

16 

$1 

1-29 

0 

115 

3 

$109 

352 

0 

74 

18 

$122 

318 

0 

98 

10 

$75 

278 

0 

98 

10 

$123 

186 

38 

82 

11 

0 

$120 

0 

44 

19 

$26 

247 

0 

95 

23 

$26 

203 

0 

95 

23 

0 
$144 

0 

157 

18 

$94 

3)6 

R«^  prapccty. 

galas... .„ 

Auto  tao .- 

0 

rty„. 

88 
32 

Total... 
lUnk 

541 

6 

728 

1 

341 

IS 

435 

9 

380 
13 

281 
17 

153 
21 

554 

3 

178 

20 

376 
12 

607 

•> 

24A 
18 

V>3 

4 

548 
5 

461 

7 

440 
8 

183 
19 

391 
11 

347 
14 

319 
16 

4-iO 
10 

INCOME  $10,000 

Inoome 

Pvnoiua  prop* 

BalH 

Aato  tags..... 

ay.'. 



%1» 

482 

0 

M 

33 

$1&4 

807 

0 

0 

45 

$215 

288 

0 

27 

21 

0 
$338 

0 

188 

47 

$100 

277 

0 

86 

10 

0 

$273 

0 

86 

10 

0 

$121 

0 

21 

$100 

407 

0 

197 

14 

0 
$154 

0 
85 
21 

$60 

300 

0 

119 

28 

$323 

467 

0 

60 

16 

,37 
173 

0 
143 

3 

$215 

470 

0 

106 

21 

$163 

424 

0 

124 

10 

$100 

376 

0 

124 

10 

$aoo 

248 
61 

101 
20 

0 
$160 

0 
85 
21 

$80 

329 

0 

119 

28 

$89 

270 

0 

119 

28 

0 

$192 

0 

20O 

23 

275 

0 

Ml 

32 

Total     

780 
4 

1.006 
1 

519 
13 

573 
10 

473 
15 

380 
17 

227 
21 

718 
8 

200 
20 

525 
12 

875 
2 

356 
18 

811 
3 

721 

5 

610 

8 

630 
7 

266 
19 

545 
11 

486 
14 

416 
16 

57:< 
9 

Bank 

- 

INCOMK  $15,000 

Ihfmw       .  . 

0 

1,210 

0 

0 

72 

$543 

384 

0 

44 

22 

0 

$607 

0 

264 

62 

$150 

416 

0 

140 

10 

0 

$400 

0 

140 

10 

0 
$181 

0 
93 
22 

1150 

611 

0 

275 

14 

0 

rai 

0 
93 
22 

$14ti 

464 

0 

197 

41 

$723 

700 

0 

111 

16 

$112 

250 

0 

201 

3 

$543 

706 

0 

168 

22 

$244 

636 

0 

200 

10 

$150 

564 

0 

200 

10 

$382 

3T2 
96 

143 
25 

0 

$240 

I. 

93 

22 

$146 

493 

0 

197 

41 

$146 

406 

0 

197 

41 

0 
$288 

0 

288 

36 

$310 
412 

Beal  proprrty 
Pcnonalpropi 

0 

my.. 

168 
32 

Auto  tap 

Total 

1.184 

4 

1,648 
2 

W3 

8 

823 
13 

716 
16 

559 

18 

296 
21 

1.060 
6 

346 
20 

848 
12 

1.550 
1 

575 
17 

1.438 
3 

1,000 
5 

927 
9 

1.017 

7 

355 
19 

877 
11 

789 
14 

612 
16 

922 
10 

Raok 
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Mr.  YOUNC  ER.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  becauie  of  his  experience  in 
municipal  government  that  the  assess- 
ment has  not  ansrthing  to  do  with  it.  I 
have  compar  sd  property  values  here 
with  homes  tiat  sell  for  $30,000.  with 
homes  that  a  U  for  $30,000  in  my  ter- 
ritory, and  I  Ind  in  every  case  the  tax 
20  percent  less  than  the 
tax  paid  by  homeowners  in  my  district. 
It  is  a  matter  <  »f  that  kind  of  comparison, 
and  that  is  tfc  e  only  kind  of  comparison 
made. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  £n  m  New  York  has  expired. 
(By  u^^"*""  ous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MuLTi  B)  he  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  ad  UUonal  minutes.) 

Mr.    MULTCR.    Mr.    Chairman,    on 
that  very  poiit,  if  the  tax  part  of  this 
program  as  sc  at  up  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners w<re  enacted,  it  would  then 
bring  the  Dis  rict  of  Colimibia  tax  up  to 
a  tax  rate  c(  mparatively  equal  to  that 
existing  in  Vi  ginia  and  Maryland  in  the 
metropolitan  district.     But   comparing 
what  we  pay  here  as  real  estate  taxes 
in  the  Distrist  of  Columbia  as  against 
what  we  pay  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the   real  esU.te  tax  in  the  District  is 
almost  twice  as  high.    In  the  State  a^d 
city  of  New  "S  ork  our  assessed  valuations 
are  usually  llxed  at  90  percent  of  fair 
value,  which  fts  about  the  highest  in  the 
country.    Onjthat  basis  we  are  still  pay- 
ing less  in  t  le  way  of  real  estate  taxes 
in  the  city  o    New  York  than  is  paid  in 
the  District  o '  Columbia. 

We  are  net  getting  into  the  formula 
problem  her;,  we  are  not  getting  into 
H.R.  4592.  w  lich  seeks  to  provide  a  10- 
year  prograo  l.  We  are  dealing  with  this 
fiscal  year,  a  id  we  are  dealing  only  with 
an  attempt  o  authorize  $53  million  by 
way  of  contr  butions  to  the  general  fund. 
The  Commif  sioners  still  must  go  to  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  and  make 
out  a  case!     Thereafter  the  Congress, 
when  the  appropriation  bill  is  brought 
in.  must  decide  exactly  how  much  money 
shall  be  spent  and  what  it  shall  be  spent 
for.    This  is  a  very  modest  request,  this 
$53  million  request,  but  that  is  the  mini- 
mum we  need  for  the  District.    If  we 
authorize  less  than  $53  million  the  Con- 
gress is  continuing  the  perpetration  of 
an  injustice  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  sajrlng  that  I  do  so  without  im- 
pugning the  good  faith  of  any  of  the 
members  of  any  of  the  committees  of 
Congress  or  of  the  Congress.    They  have 
used  their  best  judgment.     However.  I 
appeal  to  them  now  to  view  this  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  Ettstrict  needs  today. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  correct  some 
of  our  past  mistakes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.    It  has  been  said  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  attempt  to  increase  the 
recommendation  of    the   committee   is 
standard  operating  procedure.    I  would 
respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not  stand- 
ard operating  procedure  in  this  instance 
and  offer  as  evidence  to  support  that 
statement,  the   facts  which  were   con- 
tained at  page  55  of  the  hearings.    They 
show  that  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
increase  in  the  fiscal  demands  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  the  past  year 
as  a  result  of  certain  enactments  of  Con- 
gress and  as  a  result  of  certain  built-in 
increases  which  are  going  to  cost  a  lot 
more     money     than     the     District     of 
Columbia  has  been  spending  in  the  past. 
Those  figxires  are  all  detailed  on  page  55 
and  I  will  not  go  over  them  line  by  line 
now,  but  they  amount  to  some  $26,736,- 
000.    This  being  so,  I  believe  we  have  to 
consider  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
needs  a  larger  increase  in  authorization 


than  the  committee  recommended.  This 
was  the  position  I  took  at  the  committee 
hearings.  I  do  not  believe,  of  course,  the 
entire  increase  that  is  brought  about  by 
these  built-in  expenditures  required  by 
the  various  acts  of  Congress  and  the 
various  governmental  procedures  should 
be  a  burden  of  the  Congress  or  a  burden 
of  the  United  States.  The  community 
ought  to  bear  its  share  of  it.  Taking  into 
accoimt  this  very  large  increase  in  built- 
in  expenses,  however,  a  Federal  expendi- 
ture for  the  District  of  Columbia  of  $53 
milllion  would  be  appropriate.  It  is  the 
minimum  required  if  we  are  to  fight  the 
battle  against  crime,  and  fight  the  battle 
to  increase  the  level  of  education.  In- 
cidentally, I  understand  there  will  be  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  which  will 
specify  that  some  of  the  increase  should 
go  for  education.  I  would  look  favorably 
on  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  COHKLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  fine  statement  and  would 
merely  like  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact,  as  I  am  sure  he  may  know,  that  the 
Commissioners  did  in  fact  recommend  a 
tax  increase  which  would  yield  upward 
of  $9  million.  Unfortvmately,  as  we  read 
from  the  committee  report,  they  said 
that  they  do  not  feel  such  an  increase  is 
required  at  this  time.  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  view  of  the  committee 
and  I  feel  the  gentleman  would  want  to 
have  this  known. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  testimonial  from  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer],  that  taxes  are 


so  low  In  the  State  of  New  York,  or  the 
city  of  New  York.   Was  It  the  dty  of  New 
York  to  which  the  gentleman  referred? 
Mr.  MULTER.    The  city  of  New  York, 
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yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
that  testimony  because  there  will  be  a 
bill  here  shortly  to  provide  housing  al- 
lowances for  the  poobahs  of  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  al- 
leged reasons  for  that  is  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  high  taxes  they  have  to 
pay  there,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You 
have  made  an  excellent  argument  toward 
the  defeat  of  that  bill,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes,  briefly 

Mr.  MULTER.  For  just  one  sentence. 
The  gentleman  overlooks  the  fact  that 
we  have  many  other  taxes  in  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York  besides  real  estate 
taxes. 

Mr.   GROSS.    We  will  deal  further 
with  this  property  tax  business  when  we 
get  to  the  bilL    I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment  and  to  the  bill 
I  cannot  understand  the  necessity  for 
such  an  increase  In  the  Federal  haxidout 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.    Last  year 
the  District  Commissioners,  according  to 
the  report  on  this  bill,  asked  for  an  in- 
crease of  $4  miUion.  in  other  words,  from 
$32  to  $3«  mmion.    Without  any  valid 
reason,  so  far  as  I  can  find  in  this  report, 
without  any  valid  reason  the  committee 
now  oomes  along  and  submits  very  easily 
to  an  increase  of  $9  million  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  poor  taxpayers  of  the  entire 
country.    It  is  not  $4  million  as  was  re- 
quested 12  months  ago  by  the  Commis- 
sioners but  $9  million.    And  now  come 
the  goitlemen  who  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  who  seem  always  to  be  free 
with  the  taxpay^s'  money,  and  they 
want  to  put  it  up  to  $53  miUion.  or  an 
increase  of  $17  million. 

I  just  do  not  understand  this  kind  of 
financial  manlpulatioa  Is  It  because  the 
District  Is  going  to  need  money  to  take 
care  erf  that  financial  white  elephant 
the  $20  millioa  Washington.  D.C..  Stk- 
dlum?  Is  that  the  reason  why  they 
want  so  much  more  money  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia?  Or  is  it  to  get  the 
proposed  Cultural  Center  off  the  ground? 
It  is  now  on  dead  center,  with  an  awful 
lot  of  money  being  spent  to  promote  it 
Apparently  they  have  obtained  thus  far 
only  about  $2  million  of  the  $35  million 
to  $75  million  that  is  sought  for  that 
project  Why  is  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia so  in  need  of  these  increased  mil- 
lions? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  was  not  a  word 
of  testimony  adduced  in  connection  with 
any  of  these  bills  to  indicate  that  even 
a  single  dollar  would  be  used  either  for 
the  stadium  or  the  Cultural  Center. 
This  is  for  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare programs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  expect  that 
it  would  be  found  in  the  report  or  in  the 


hearings  on  this  bflL  But  we  will  wake 
up  some  fine,  lovely  July  or  August 
morning  around  here  and  find  that  ttie 
taxpayers  of  the  entire  country  are  being 
raided  for  the  Cultural  Center  and  to 
pay  off  the  debt  on  that  $20  mUUon 
stadium. 

Mr^fULTER.  I  am  sure  the  genUe- 
man  knows  that  this  Is  just  an  authori- 
zation, and  that  they  will  have  to  justify 
every  doUar  that  they  expect  to  get  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
And  I  am  sure  that  If  they  request  any 
money  to  be  used  either  for  the  stadium 
or  the  Cultural  Center,  it  wUl  be  knocked 
out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  genUeman  well  re- 
members when  the  stadium  bill  came 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  we 
were  assured  that  it  would  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  one  thin 
dime.  That  Is  the  record.  Yet  the 
Government  made  a  $2  million  contribu- 
tion and  donated  land  to  this  outfit  and 
today  the  Government  is  backing  the 
money  borrowed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  we  not?  Is  not  that  the 
story? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Not  In  connection  with 
the  stadium. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  yes.  Those  who  pro- 
moted the  stadium  cannot  meet  their 
Interest  and  principal  payments  and  so 
the  Government  is  providing  the  money 
borrowed  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
Some  such  financial  finagling  as  that  is 

going  OKL 

Mr.  MULTER.  My  information  may 
be  wrong  but  I  understand  from  the  Ap- 
pr(^>rlatIons  Committee  that  they  have 
not  appropriated  any  money  for  that 
purpose,  and  without  an  appropriation, 
you  cannot  do  what  you  say 
,^Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
that  they  were  using  the  good  faith  and 
credit  of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  on  the  loans  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  made  for  the  money,  that 
they  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, In  order  to  meet  the  principal  and 

Interest  payments.   That  Is  aU  that  I  am 
saying. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  do  not  follow  the  gen- 
Ueman. If  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
heretofore  had  money  authorfaed  and 
appropriated  f w  borrowing  from  the  UJ3, 
Treasury  for  the  District,  then  the  Dis- 
trict pays  It  back  to  the  UjS.  Treasury 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gkoss]  has 
expired. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Laieb  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohxlak:  After 
the  sum  insert  "of  which  at  least  50  percent 
8h*U  be  avaUable  for  the  pubUc  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia." 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
discussing  here  the  payment  of  federally 
Impacted  aid  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
It  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  discussion  of 
this  Impacted  aid  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, education  should  be  given  pref- 
erence. Whether  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  go  along  with  the  full 
payment  to  the  District  as  authorized  In 
this  bill,  or  by  the  Cohelan  amendment, 
is  open  to  serious  question.    If  we  are 
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ping  to  consider  any  increases  In  the 
™P?^«*  »W  payments  to  the  District 
or  Columbia  the  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  the  proper  area;  that  Is,  educa- 
tion here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  District  school  system.  I  fed  that 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted  ear- 
marking 50  percent  of  an  Impacted  FW- 
eral  aid  to  the  District  of  Cohimbia  for 
educational  purpoees.  I  will  support  a 
higher  authorization  if  such  earmaiking 
Is  Insured  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  goitleman  yield? 
Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
Ueman can  explain  juat  what  he  means 
in  order  that  I  may  imderstand  his 
amendment  with  the  hope  and  the  ob- 
j«5t  possibly  of  agreeing  to  it;  50  percent 
of  what  flgxn«? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  At  least  50  percent  of 
the  amount  of  money  in  Inderal  im- 
pacted aid  as  provided  in  your  ammd- 
ment  would  be  earmaiked  for  the  puUie 
school  system.  If  we  are  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  authorized  funds  Iv  your 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me  at  least  half 
should   be   earmarked   for  educational 

purposes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  not  necessarily 
in  disagreement  with  the  genUeman  ex- 
cept I  am  not  quite  sure  this  is  the  right 
way  to  do  It. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  is  the  only  way  we 
can  dramatize  the  issue  and  assure  that 
a  higher  priority  be  assigned  to  educa- 
tion by  the  District  Commissioners. 
Oftentimes  it  seems  to  me  that  the  low- 
est priority  is  assigned  to  the  District 
educational  system  and  all  of  its  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I 
take  this  time  to  continue  our  colloquy. 
If  the  genUeman  will  help  me  out.  I  am 
trying  to  find  a  basis  for  supporting  his 
amendment  My  first  impression  Is  that 
we  should  not  support  the  amendment. 
In  order  that  we  may  get  the  Issue 
squarely  before  the  House.  I  am  just  as 
Interested  in  emphasis  on  education  as 
is  the  gentleman.  If  this  would  accom- 
plish that  goal  I  would  be  glad  to  go 
along,  but  I  am  just  confused  as  to  what 
part  of  the  appropriation  the  genUeman 
is  talking  about  Would  the  genUeman 
give  me  an  absolute  figure? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  say  at  least  half 
of  the  appropriations.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  the  genUeman  the  exact 
figure  because  we  cannot  estimate  at  this 
time  what  the  District  budget  will  be  as 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. But  this  would  be  putting  the 
emphasis  in  the  proper  place,  giving  the 
proper  direction  and  the  highest  priority 
to  education  as  far  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  concerned. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  genUeman  has 
brought  in  another  figure,  this  impacted 
area  figure.  Can  the  genUeman  tell  me 
what  that  figure  was  last  year? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  was  $53  milUon.  It 
would  be  half  of  $53  million.  U  there  is 
an  increase  of  $8  million.  It  would  be 
half  of  the  8.  The  gentleman  well  knows 
this  particular  amendment  cannot  be 
drafted  with  a  specific  amount  because 
we  are  dealing  with  authorl^ng  lan- 
guage here,  not  an  appropriation.     I 
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beUeve  it  is  n  pessary  to  include  this  in 
tbe  authorisaion  language  to  give  the 
proper  empha  lis  to  education  I  can  only 
support  an  ini  rease  such  as  proposed  by 
my  friend  frcn  California,  if  this  ear- 
marking is  ass  ired. 

Mr.  CX>HEL  Mf.  l»m  afraid  this  is  a 
very  poor  wa]  to  legislate  on  this  par- 
ticular issue.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  wo  aid  indulge  my  opposition 
to  the  amend]  lent,  on  the  ground  that  I 
feel  that  to  ge ;  the  $53  million  presented 
before  the  H>use  clearly  without  any 
strings  attad:  ed  would  be  the  best  way 
of  handling  it.  As  far  as  the  gentlemen's 
amendment  ii  concerned  and  what  he  is 
trying  to  acco  nplish,  if  it  could  be  intro- 
duced separal  ely  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
support  it,  bi  t  frankly  I  have  not  had 
an  (HPportxmit  f  to  study  the  gentleman's 
proposal.    Tl:  is  is  my  difficulty. 

Mr.  LAIRC.  There  are  Members  in 
tbe  House,  1 1  elieve,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  who  ww  ild  not  object  to  increasing 
the  payment  i  s  f  ar  as  the  District  is  con- 
cerned above  hat  appropriated  last  year 
or  provided  t  f  the  committee  bill,  pro- 
vided we  had  i  ome  assurance  it  was  going 
into  the  educ  ttional  area.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  Is  making  a  great  mistake  by 
not  acceptln ;  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MULT  31.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  he  last  word. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  offered  i  le  amendment  that  he  con- 
sider not  ma  dng  it  one-half  of  the  $53 
million.,  whlc  i  Is  the  total  now  sought  to 
be  authoriae<  for  this  purpose,  bearing 
as  of  now  the  total  is  $21 
no  part  of  it  allocated  to 
schools  or  ec  ucation.  Will  you  limit  it 
to  one-half  o  the  amount  that  is  sought 
tobeincreasc)d? 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


in  mind  that 
million,  with 


Mr.  LAIR]>. 

gentleman  yl  sld? 

Mr.  MULIER 


Mr.  LAIRI» 
the  gentlenuin 
you  were  to 
budget,  you 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


I  would  like  to  state  to 

at  the  present  time  if 

break  down  the  District 

would  find  a  considerable 


portion  of  tt  ese  fimds  are  presently  be- 
ing used  for  education.  I  would  like  to 
earmark  all  >f  this  impacted  aid  in  the 
area  of  50  p  ircent  for  educational  pur- 
poses—and tHiis  applies  to  the  $53  mil- 
lion and  it  w  3uld  apply  if  the  Committee 
on  Ai^ropri)  itions  goes  along  with  say  a 
$40  million  p  ayment  and  half  of  it  would 
be  earmark*  i.  I  would  like  to  add  at 
least  this  5<  percent  to  apply  all  the 
way  down  t  le  line  and  all  the  way  up 
the  line. 

Mr.  MXJL'  "ER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  alio  mating  too  much  money  at 
this  point  f £  r  that  purpose  on  the  basis 
of  present  r  iqulrements. 

Mr.  UOR  5.  I  do  not  believe,  if  you 
will  check  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  budgit  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
that  the  sta  ement  you  have  Just  made 
that  that  W(  >uld  be  allocating  too  much 
for  educaticnal  purposes  with  the  50- 
percent  ame  idment  will  be  borne  out. 

Mr.  MXJL'  "ER.  If  you  were  not  limit- 
ing this  to  t  le  one  fiscal  year.  I  think  the 
gentleman  rould  be  quite  right  if  we 
spend  that  (28  million  or  $26.5  million 
and  more  ii  i  addition  in  the  District  of 
Colxmibia.    put  can  we  spend  that  much 


in  the  fiscal  year  1964?  That  is  the 
point  I  raise,  and  if  we  limit  it  as  you 
propose  and  we  need  it  for  these  other 
purposes,  we  cannot  use  it  all.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  spend  that  much  money 
in  1964  for  the  purpose  to  which  you 
seek  to  limit  it.  This  requires  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  planning  and  I 
doubt  whether  with  all  the  planning  that 
they  can  do.  once  we  authorize  this 
money,  that  they  can  come  up  with  a 
plan  calling  for  the  expenditure  in  1 
year  of  $26  million  for  the  one  purpose, 
to  which  you  limit  it.  This  is  for  the  1 
year.  1964.  only. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  keep  this  escalator  clause  in  so  that 
as  you  go  up  or  as  you  go  down,  the  50 
percent  does  apply. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us  are 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  schools. 
And  we  want  to  do  whatever  is  reason- 
able and  necessary  to  provide  the  best 
we  can  provide  for  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  do  what  he  wants  it  to  do  or 
thinks  it  will  do  by  inserting  langiiage 
into  the  bill  requiring  that  half  of  the 
Federal  payment  go  to  the  operation  of 
the  school  system. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  can 
merely  reduce  the  amount  provided  for 
the  school  ssrstem  from  the  general  rev- 
enues of  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
is  included  in  the  pending  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  the  amoimt  of  $67  mil- 
lion for  operating  the  school  system  for 
that  fiscal  year.  We  could  insert  a  pro- 
visa  in  this  legislation  requiring  that  the 
entire  $45  million  or  $53  million  pay- 
ment, whichever  it  may  be,  go  toward  the 
operation  of  the  school  system.  It  would 
not  necessarily  change  the  amount 
which  would  be  appropriated  for  opera- 
tion of  the  school  system  one  iota,  but 
merely  earmark  this  portion  of  the 
revenue  that  comes  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Just  adopted,  which  is  on  page  2 
of  the  bill,  does  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  the  gentleman's  amendment  seeks 
to   do.    When   the   authorized   Federal 
payment  was  increased  to  $32  million, 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1959,  it  was 
specified  that  all  of  this  amount  appro- 
priated in  excess  of  $25  million  must  be 
used  for  capital  outlay  only.    The  com- 
mittee   in    considering    this    legislation 
and  providing  for  an  additional  Federal 
payment  felt  that  that  somewhat  com- 
plicated the  legislation  and  it  somewhat 
tied  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations  and   rather   confused   the 
picture  and,  therefore,  we  approved  the 
amendment  which  is  now  on  page  2  of 
the  bill  which  provides  that  the  entire 
pasrment  can  be  appropriated  without 
any     restrictions     whatsoever     in     the 
authorization. 

Now,  after  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  has  adopted  the  committee 
amendment  here,  we  have  an  identical 


type  of  amendment  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  in  which  strings  are  tied 
on  the  authorization  insofar  as  operating 
the  school  system  is  concerned,  and  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  it  would  not  accom- 
plish one  single  objective  in  providing 
more  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  system,  any 
more  so  than  it  would  not  have  provided 
1  nickel  more  for  capital  improvement 
if  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had  not 
adopted  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  2. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the  gen- 
tleman extend  that  time  limitation  to  15 
or  20  minutes?  We  have  quite  a  few 
people  who  want  to  be  heard  on  this. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  We  have  several 
other  bills  which  are  scheduled  to  come 
up  this  afternoon.  We  cannot  spend  all 
of  the  time  on  this  one  bill. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  that  since  we  have  quite 
a  few  speakers  and  since  we  are  trying 
to  process  an  amendment,  that  it  would 
take  at  least  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about.  He  is  talking  about  the  Co- 
helan  amendment  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  have  pending  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laikd]  .  I  am  ctuious  to  know 
what  his  limitation  goes  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
state  that  the  motion  is  to  close  the  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  within  10  minutes. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman .  from    Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Qunl,  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  both  the  Cohelan  amendment 
and  the  Laird  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  provide  the  kind  of 
education  aid  that  is  necessary  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  for  us  to  earmark  money  in 
the  authorization  bill  for  educational 
purposes.  That  is  the  only  way  we  will 
be  able  to  follow  through  and  see  that 
this  money  is  expended  for  quality  edu- 
cation in  the  way  that  it  ought  to  be. 
Any  time  we  just  put  up  money  and 
hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  expend 
what  they  see  fit  to  expend  for  education, 
I  do  not  think  we  will  ever  get  the  kind 
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of  education  for  District  of  Columbia 
young  people  which  we  ought  to  have. 
•  Mr.  Chahman.  if  one  will  look  at  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  fiscal  authorization 
hearings  and  see  the  request  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
ucation. Dr.  Hansen,  for  fluids  to  handle 
the  District  schools  and  see  how  much 
such  request  was  pared  down  by  the 
Commissioners — and  that  gets  pared 
down  again  in  the  Congress — I  think  the 
members  of  tlie  Committee  will  see  that 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  attack  and  ap- 
proach this  problem  of  adequate  educa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  sepa- 
rately, and  this  is  the  way  we  can  do  it. 
in  the  Laird  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes for  1  minute  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohilan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  proposal 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laiki>].  and  I  now 
feel  that  while  I  think  it  is  imperfect  In 
some  of  its  aspects,  it  is  now  my  opinion 
that  we  can  accept  this  amendment.  My 
shortrun  analysis  of  it  is  that  it  will 
provide  more  money  than  is  requested 
in  this  fiscal  year,  but  in  the  interest  of 
showing  our  interest  and  our  concern 
and  commitment  to  education  and  also 
to  the  $53  million  payment  I  now  re- 
verse my  original  position  of  opposition 
to  the  amendment  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  it.  I  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from  Iowa    [Mr. 

SCHWENGKI.]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Lazsd]. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  taken  the  time 
to  visit  the  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  find  there  a  sad  state 
of  affairs.  There  is  great  need  for 
counseling  service,  there  is  great  need  to 
improve  the  vocational  training  depart- 
ments, there  is  great  need  to  improve  the 
library  facilities,  and  to  upgrade  the  en- 
tire teaching  facilities  and  faculties  of 
the  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  they  may  have 
the  same  advantages  that  most  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  America  have,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  citizenship  in  a 
difficult  and  complex  period  in  which  we 
live. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  support 
both  the  Laird  amendment  and  the  Co- 
helan amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dices]. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  associate  myself  with  the 
analysis  which  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  compliment  the  author  of 
the  amendment  for  focusing  attention 
through  this  amendment  on  the  No.  1 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
trast  that  the  higher  amoimt  will  prevail 
this  afternoon,  because  the  problems  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  going  to  re- 
quire the  kind  of  expenditures  that  have 
been  indicated  by  this  amendment  in 
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order  to  settle  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  been  talked  about  in  the  well 
of  this  House  from  time  ImmemoriaL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.NzLSEN]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Laird  amendment  to  the 
Cohelan  amendment,  and  I  intend  to 
support  the  amendment  as  amended. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  build- 
ing program  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
The  stadium  has  been  mentioned.  We 
can  travel  around  the  cltr  and  see  the 
beautiful  buildings  that  are  being  built, 
but  if  we  examine  the  school  syst«n  in 
the  District  we  must  admit  there  is  a 
great  need  for  expansion  of  the  school 
system. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support 
greater  funds  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, provided  they  go  in  the  direction  that 
I  think  is  most  needed.  I  believe  the 
school  system  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia needs  more  money,  and  also  It  should 
be  earmarked  so  that  it  will  go  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Orekn]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Cohelan 
amendment. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  one  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  increase  apparenUy  took 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  in  1921  Con- 
gress contributed  50  percent  of  the  op- 
erating costs  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  1954  only  8  percent,  and  now  only 
12  percent. 

The  inadequate  funds  have  been  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  tragic  neglect  of  our 
schools  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Today. 
53  public  elementary  schools  and  2  Junior 
high  schools  need  major  repairs  or 
replacement. 

Half-day  attendance  In  elementary 
schools,  because  of  overcrowding,  con- 
tinues to  climb.  In  October  1961.  11 
schools,  representing  60  classes  and  1.969 
students,  were  on  double  shifts.  Today 
this  has  climbed  to  16  schools  with  94 
classes  in  which  3,016  pupils  are  enrolled. 
Half-day  sessions  defraud  the  city's 
youngsters  of  an  opportunity  for  a  de- 
cent, adequate  education. 

The  District  has  more  than  its  share  of 
the  country's  million  high  school  drop- 
outs. These  youngsters,  untrained  and 
unemployed  are  part  of  the  group  that 
James  B.  Conant  referred  to  as  "social 
dynamite  ready  to  explode  at  any  min- 
ute." 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  I  am 
told  there  is  an  average  of  1  guidance 
teacher  for  every  862  pupils.  In  some 
schools,  the  ratio  is  obviously  higher. 
Just  last  week.  I  talked  with  a  guidance 
counselor  In  one  school  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  1.200  pupils. 

Dr.  Hansen,  the  Superintendent,  told 
me  that  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  2.000 
children  at  the  child  guidance  centers — 
and  that  a  youngster  In  trouble  may 
have  to  wait  for  months  or  sometimes 
over  the  summer  and  into  a  full  year. 
For  a  child  in  trouble:  guidance  delayed 
is  help  denied. 

As  long  as  the  Congress  has  complete 
Jurisdiction   over    the    District— and   I 


wish  it  were  otherwise — then  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  see  that 
the  District  schools  are  adequately 
financed,  that  good  education  is  provided. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  I  stated, 
is  beset  by  financial  problems  that  its 
citizens  want  to  solve.  But  the  legisla- 
tive power  lies  with  the  Congress  and 
the  District  has  no  elected  Representa- 
tives of  its  own  in  this  Hall  to  plead  its 
cause. 

As  long  as  we  deny  home  rule — and, 
therefore,  must  act  as  City  Council  and 
School  Board— I  think  It  is  disgraceful 
to  take  only  this  very  limited  time  to 
consider  the  budget  and  the  urgent  edu- 
cational, recreational,  and  other  needs  of 
a  city  of  about  a  million  people. 

But  under  the  gag  rule,  in  the  minute 
allotted,  may  I  again  urge  ttiat  the 
Cohelan  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Laird  amendment.  It 
is  a  necessary  indication  here  of  the 
interest  of  the  Congress  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  educational  system.  Although 
it  was  my  intention  to  offer  a  different 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  principle  is  the  same  and  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  favorably 
considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr 
Gross  ]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  In  earmarking  funds  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
attention  will  be  given  to  earmarking 
$120,000  to  $130,000  a  year  to  re- 
place window  and  door  glass  that  is 
rocked  out  of  the  schoolbuildlngs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  each  summer.    I 

Spnder  if  some  attention  ought  not  to  be 
Iven  to  that  by  those  who  are  griev- 
ing so  deeply  over  the  educational  system 
In  Washington.  D.C.?  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  such  an  amount  of  money 
Is  spent  annually  for  such  wanton  de- 
struction instead  of  the  education  of 
schoolchildren. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuLTxa]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
vote  for  the  Laird  amendment  to  the 
Cohelan  amendment,  and  the  Cohelan 
amendment,  hoping  they  will  both  pre- 
vail. I  am  not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  limitation  is  correctly  worded. 
Of  course,  the  principle  is  good,  aiul 
under  the  circumstances  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. I  suggest  that  both  the  Cohelan 
and  the  Laird  amendments  should 
prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMnxANl. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose this  amendment.  We  tocric  all  these 
matters  into  consideration  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  we  felt  $45 
million  was  sufficient. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   [Mr.    COHELAIfl. 
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noes  48. 

lent  to  the  ameiKlment 


The  question  is  on 
(rflered  by  the  gentle- 

[Mr.  CoHBLsirl  as 
amendment  offered  by 
from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  On  that,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  99,  nays  237.  not  voting  98, 

as  follows: 

(RoUNo.87] 

TEAS— 99 


ordered,  and  the  Chair 
Mr.  CoHiLAi*  and  Mr. 


again  divided,  and  the 
that  there  were— ayes 


was  rejected. 

Mr.   Chairman.    I 
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the    amendment    be 
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was  agreed  to. 
the  Committee  rose;  and 
liaving  resumed  the  chair, 
]!hairman  of  the  Commit- 
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that  that  Commit- 
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question  on  the  bill 
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Ttiit  previoi  s  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEA1331.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendme  it. 

The  amend  nent  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the'engroasnu  nt  and  third  reading  of  the 
Mil. 

The  bill  wa  1  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tli  rd  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  COHEI  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  re  commit. 

The  SPEA£  ER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  t  U? 

Mr.  COHEiLan.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bin  in  its  pn  sent  form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEA  lEEL.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  moti  in  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  r  iad  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoHBLA*   moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
tpe  Hovue  Committee  on  the 
with  Instructions  to  re- 
back  forthwitb  with  the  fol- 
Page  1.  line  9,  after  nhe 
out  $34,000,000."  and  insert 
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Barrett 

BUtnUc 

B«>land 

BolUng 

Brademas 

Burke 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cameron 

Celler 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Corman 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Delaney 

DiKSS 

Duncan 

■dwards 

Flood 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Olalmo 

0111 

Green.  Oreg. 

Orlfflths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hawkins 


Abbitt 

Abele 

Abernetby 

Albert 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashmore 

A^tnaU 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

BatUn 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 

Bolton. 

Prances  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burkbalter 
Burleson 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cooley 
Corbett 


Hairs 

Healey 

Hechler 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Joelaon 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastemneier 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

I^eggett 

UbonaU 

UcClory 

McFall 

MaodoxuUd 

MaoGregor 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

MUler,  Calif. 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

CHara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 
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Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
ElUott 
Blsworth 
Xverelt 
Evins 
Pallon 
Paseell 
Felgban 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Ford 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gary 
;  Gathings 
Gavin 
Ulenn 
Ooodllng 
Grant 
Gray 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gumey 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Haley 
HaU 
Halleck 
Hsu^y 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hwrhft 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
H«bert 
HemphlU 
Henderson 
Hoeven 
Horan 
Horton 


Patten 

Psrtiins 

Pike 

Price 

Qule 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rooney 

Roetenkowskl 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Senner 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

UdaU 

Ullraan 

Van  DeerllD 

VanUc 

Wydler 

Young 


Hosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Kllgore 

King.  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Mclntlre 

McLoekey 

McMUlan 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 
'Meader 

Michel 

MUler,  N.T. 

Mllllken 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Montoya 

Moore 

Murray 

Natcher 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

O'Konskl 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Felly 

PUcher 

PlUlon 

Plmie 

Po«r 

Pool 

Purcell 


QulUen 

RandaU 

Reld.  ni. 

Rhodes.  ArlB. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

River*.  8.0. 

Robertt,Ala. 

Robertt.Tez. 

Robtson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Sehadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebelt 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 


Selden 

Short 

Bhrlver 

Sikea 

SUer 

Skublts 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  V«^/ 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stinson 

StubbleAeld 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tupper 
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Tuten 
Utt 

Van  Pelt 
Waggonner 
Wallhauser 
Watson 
Watte 
Weaver 
Westland 
Wharton 
Whlteher 
Whltten 
Wlekersham 
WUllams 
Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
.Wyman 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Bfdton. 

OUver  P. 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buckley 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 

Clawaon,  Del 
Colmer 
Dawson 
DingeU 
Donohuc 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Kdmondson 
Farbsteln 
Flnnegan 
Flno 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Frledel 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Grabowakl 


Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Hanna 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Keogh 

KUburn 

Kluccynskl 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Lindsay 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

Martin,  Mass. 


Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Brien.  HI. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

OlVeUl 

Osmers 


Patman 
Pepper 
Phllbin 
Poage 
Powell 
Puelnskl 
Rains 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rodino 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Boybal 
St.  George 
St  Germain 
Baylor 
8h^>pard 
Slbal 
Stephens 
SuUlvan 
Taft 
Talcott 
Thomas 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Vinson 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White 
WidnaU 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

TTie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Kilbum  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Downing  against. 

Mr.  Bodlno  for,  .with  Mr.  Bob  WUson 
against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Mlnish  for,  with  Mr.  Gamers  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Forrester  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Gibbons  against. 

Mr.  Frledel  for,  with  Mr.  Weltner  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  for.  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Casey  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Orabowskl  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Beid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Baylor. 
Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 
Mr.  Phllbin   with   Mr;'  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Blr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
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Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Mr.  BrotnwvU. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Grlffln. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  fiUbaL 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  ICcDade. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Kdmondson. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Long  of  LoulsUna. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Rooaevelt  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Mom  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  McDoweU  with  Mr.  Puelnskl. 

Mr.  Baucsynskl  with  Mr.  Leslnski. 

Mr.  DulaU  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Ito.  O'Brien  of  niinols  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Calif omia. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

ISi.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Moor- 
head. 

Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INCREASE  IN  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA BORROWING  AUTHORTIY 
Mr.  MCMILLAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HH.  4277  to  author- 
ize an  increase  in  the  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  pending  that  motion, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Scuth 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  H  Jl.  4277,  with  Mr 
AspiNAU.  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Whixbnsr]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  HJl.  4277,  authorizes  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  increase  the  limit  of  its 
borrowing  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
the  general  fund  from  $75  to  $150  mil- 
lion, for  the  purpose  of  financing  cap- 
ital construction  projects,  and  to  extend 
the  cutoff  date  for  such  loans  to 
June  30. 

This  isjhe  same  increase  which  was 
requested^  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  last  year,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  too  late  in  the 
session  to  receive  action  by  the  House. 

BACKGXOUKD  OT  LKCISLATIOIV 

By  1958.  at  the  end  of  the  first  4  years 
of  a  10-year  program  of  public  woiks 
construction  launched  in  1954  and  orig- 
inally estimated  to  cost  $145.3  milUon, 


a  total  of  $71.7  million  had  been  appro- 
priated for  the  program.    At  that  point, 
however,  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners found  it  advisable  to  expand 
the  plans  for  the  final  6  years  of  the  pro- 
gram so  as  to  require  an  estimated  $145.5 
million  for  completion.    Despite  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  recommended  at  that 
time  that  this  program  be  revised  down- 
ward to  a  cost  of  about  $112  million,  it 
was  apparent  that  under  any  conditions 
it  would  be  impossible  to  finance  the  re- 
mainder of  this  construction  program 
out  of  revenues  alone.    In  consideration 
of  this  fact.  Public  Law  85-451  was  ap- 
proved on  June  6,  1958,  authorizing  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  a  maxi- 
mum of  $75  million  from  the  UJ3.  Treas- 
ury for  the  District  of  Columbia  general 
fund,  to  be  used  for  capital  construction 
purposes  only.    It  was  specified  in  the 
act  that  all  such  loans  must  be  spe- 
cifically  requested  of  Congress  as  a  part 
of  the  District  budget,  with  a  full  state- 
ment of  all  pnvosed  construction,  in- 
cluding a  justification  of  the  need  there- 
for, presented  for  congressional  approval. 
It  was  provided  further  that  these  loans 
shall  bear  interest  at  rates  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasury,  and  that  prin- 
cipal and  interest  shall  be  repaid  in 
substantially  equal  installments  over  a 
period  not  to  exceed  30  years,  beginning 
July  1  of  the  second  year  after  the  ad- 
vancing of  the  loan.    The  final  stipu- 
lation was  that  no  such  loans  may  be 
appropriated  subsequent  to  June  30, 1968. 
The  formula  for  determining  the  rate 
of  interest  is  as  follows: 

At  the  beginning  of  each  6-month  pe- 
riod, the  Treasury  would  determine  the 
current  private  market  interest  rate 
on  outstanding  Oovemment  securities 
which  will  mature  l5  years  from  that 
date.  This  is  one-half  the  time  period 
Ux  which  the  proposed  30-year  loans 
would  be  outstanding.  To  date,  this  has 
been  working  out  to  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 4  percent. 

During  the  period  from  fiscal  year  1959 
through  1963,  a  total  of  $119.8  million 
was  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia general  fund  for  capital  outiay 
purposes.  The  $75  million  authorized  to 
be  borrowed  frwn  the  UJS.  Treasury, 
which  of  course  is  included  in  the  figure 
quoted  above,  has  been  appropriated  and 
will  be  actually  borrowed  in  its  entirety 
by  fiscal  year  1966,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing figures  furnished  this  committee 
by  the  Budget  Ol&ce  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  General  Ad- 
ministration. 
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The  Commissioners  review   the   pro- 
posed public  works  program  each  year 


and  revise  the  plan  to  represent  the 
most  essential  projects  for  the  next  6 
years,  in  order  to  maintain  the  planning 
on  a  current  basis. 

At  public  hearings  held  jointly  by 
subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
District  Conunittees  on  May  28,  29,  and 
June  4,  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners revealed  that  they  presently 
anticipate  a  pubUc  works  construction 
schedule  for  the  next  6  years,  from  fiscal 
year  1964  through  1969,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $179.3  million.  Of  this 
amount,  $76  million  is  earmarked  for 
school  construction,  and  $23  million  for 
a  west  administration  building. 

Other  projects  include  new  physical 
facilities  for  the  poUce  and  fire  depart- 
ments, libraries,  and  the  Departments 
of  Recreation,  Health,  Welfare,  and  Cor- 
rections. Not  included,  however,  are 
construction  of  highways  and  sanitary 
sewage  faciUties.  which  are  financed 
through  other  sources. 

The  Commissioners  have  advised  this 
committee  that  It  will  be  necessary  to 
utilize  aU  anticipated  Increases  in  the 
city's  revenues  hi  the  foreseeable  future 
to  offset  operating  costs,  and  hence  none 
of  this  Increase  will  be  available  to 
finance  capital  outlay  projects.  The 
Commissioners  maintain  that  in  view  of 
this  situation,  efforts  to  keep  the  pubUc 
works  construction  program  apace  of  the 
needs  for  adequate  public  services  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  additional 
financial  resources. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that 
this  request  for  additional  $75  mllUon 
loan  authority  is  within  the  limits  of 
debt  which  may  be  safely  Incurred  by 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  general, 
debt  limits  are  to  be  gaged  by  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  resources  of 
a  city  and  its  practical  ability  to  draw 
upon  these  resources  for  payment. 

In  cities  with  populations  of  500,000 
or  more  the  ratio  <rf  gross  debt,  less  sink- 
ing fund,  to  estimated  full  valuation  of 
taxable  real  and  personal  property 
ranges  from  2  to  20  percent  with  a 
median  ratio  of  about  8  percent.  The 
Commissioners  policy  in  regard  to  limit 
of  indebtedness  provides  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  indebtedness  should  not  ex- 
ceed 12  percMit  of  the  average  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  real  and  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  of  July  1  of  the  10  most  recent 
fiscal  years.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
rate  of  6.6  percent  based  on  full  valuation 
of  taxable  real  and  personal  property. 
The  average  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  last  10  fiscal  years  is 
$2,401,104,056  and  12  percent  of  this  val- 
uaticm  would  set  the  limit  of  indebted- 
ness at  $288,132,847. 

At  the  present  time,  the  unliquidated 
authorized  indebtedness  of  the  District, 
Including  Federal  obligations  of  $28  mil- 
Uon. amounts  to  $219  milUon.  An  addi- 
tional $75  million  authorised  Indebted- 
ness would  not  exceed  the  12-percent 
hmlt  of  indebtedness  set  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  when  consideration  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  assessed  valua- 
tion is  steadily  increasing  and  debt  serv- 
ice payments  are  steadily  decreasing  the 
amount  of  indebtedness. 
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June  2Ji. 


the  amount  of  $75  million 

Coo  missioners  assured  us  less 

asjo  will  be  adequate  for  the 

purpose.  . 

Mr.  BECKE  L   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yie  i? 

Mr.  WHITE  lER.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlem  m  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKI R.     As  I  understand  it. 
I  Dcrease  the  borrowing  ca- 

, , Mstrict  from  $75  to  $150 

million  and  th  tt  that  additional  borrow- 
ing would  ooiie  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  Stt  tes? 

Mr.  WHi'i'Jg  ^fER.    That  is  correct. 

BECKE  i.    And  does  the  District 

borrow  this  tl  en  at  the  2-percent  rate 
of  interest  as  <  oes  REA? 

Mr  WHITE  i^ER.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
answer  the  gei  tleman's  question  on  that. 
;olleague.  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  Brothiu.],  can  an- 
swer the  gent  eman's  question. 

Mr.  BROYI  ILL  of  Virginia.    The  rate 
on  the  ezistifgloan  of  $75  million  Is 

_^^ .  4  percent.    The  original 

authorizing  le  (islation  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  rreasxuy  each  year  to  de- 
the  rate  of  interest  is  on 
and  that  is  the  rate  that 


tennine  what 
15-year  debts 
was  set. 

Mr.  BBCK:^ 
the  going  rate 
year  average?^ 

Mr.  BROYI  QLL  of  Virginia 


In  other  words,  it  is 
of  interest  based  on  a  15- 

Yes.  15 


years. 

Mr.  BECKE  X.  Will  the  gentleman  an- 
swer this  que  >tion  for  me.  please?  We 
discussed  prei  iously  here  the  budget  for 
the  District  €  I  Columbia  and  disciissed 
the  question  d  how  much  it  would  be. 
Can  the  gentl  man  tell  me  why  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColuD  }ia  does  not  have  the  same 
taxes  on  liquc  r  and  cigarettes  and  other 
items  that  w$  pay  in  the  other  cities 
and  States  of  his  Nation? 

Mr.  WHIT  SNER.  I  would  say  the 
answer  to  th  it  is  quite  clear — because 
the  Congressyas not  imposed  such  taxes. 

Mr.  BBCK^  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  the  tkx  were  imposed  on  these 
items  in  the  Ustrict  of  Coliunbia  as 
they  are  in  Ne  !7  York  and  in  other  States , 
then  they  w<uld  have  no  difflculty,  in 
my  opinion,  ii  i  raising  another  $10  or  $20 
million  and  hey  would  be  Justified  in 
doing  so  on  the  basis  that  it  is  done 
throughout  tl  e  country. 

Mr.  WHTTl  MER.  Of  course,  if  we  are 
going  to  get  L  ito  the  field  of  supposition, 
if  the  Distri<t  of  Coliunbia  would  dis- 
tribute whisk  iy  as  we  do  in  our  State — 
through  gw  emment-owned  stores — 
they  would  a  so  have  a  greater  amount 
ct  income.  '  "here  has  been  some  sug- 
gestion that  hat  be  done,  and  I  person- 
ally think  if  It  are  going  to  have  liquor 
stores,  it  is  b  iter  that  they  be  operated 
by  the  goven  unent. 

Mr.  BECK  31.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
much  better  i  oorce  of  income  than  tak- 
taig  the  mone  r  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtet , 

T 


The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gaitleman  has  expired. 

Mr.    BROYHIIiL    of    Virginia.      Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl. 
4277  which,  as  Just  stated  a  moment  ago, 
would  increase  the  borrowing  authority 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  by  $75 
million  a  year,  to  a  total  of  $150  million. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  colloquy  just  a 
moment  ago  between  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  the  question  was  asked,  why  did 
we  not  increase  other  forms  of  taxation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  rather  than 
possibly  the  need  to  borrow  additional 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  a  comparison  of 
the  various  taxes  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  other  States.  It  sajrs.  for 
example,  that  the  taxes  on  spirits  are 
provided  for  in  32  States,  which  have  a 
form  of  taxation  on  q>irits.  Ten  States 
have  taxes  lower  than  the  District  of 
Columbia;  four  have  taxes  the  same  as 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  and  eighteen 
have  taxes  higher  than  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  same  thing,  in  general, 
m;}plies  to  beer,  wine,  and  other  forms  of 
comparable  taxation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  attempt  to  set 
forth  a  little  bit  of  the  background  on 
this  borrowing  authority.  It  goes  to  1954 
whoi  the  Commissioners  came  before  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  asked  for  authorization  for  a  10-year 
public  works  program,  a  10-year  program 
which  was  estimated  to  cost  $145,300,000. 
This  was  a  public  works  program  for 
capital  improvements  such  as  educa- 
tional facilities,  health,  public  safety, 
recreation,  and  things  of  that  sort  It 
did  not  include  the  highway  programs, 
sanitary  and  storm  sewer  programs,  be- 
cause there  were  other  public  works  pro- 
grams which  authorized  construction  in 
those  fields. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  Congress  author- 
ized the  Commissioners  to  proceed  with 
that  public  works  program  back  in  1954. 
But  in  1958  the  Conunissioners  came  be- 
fore the  committee  again  and  said  they 
would  have  to  revise  their  estimate  and 
Uieir  estimated  cost  of  the  program  for 
the  remaining  6  years.  At  that  time,  in 
1958,  after  the  program  had  been  in 
process  for  4  years.  $71.7  million  had  been 
appropriated  and  had  been  expended 
toward  the  program,  which  left  a  re- 
maining cost  of  $73  million  on  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  However,  the  Commis- 
sioners felt  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
program  at  that  time  they  would  have  to 
have  further  authorization  and  a  further 
revision  of  the  estimate  of  the  cost.  It 
was  estimated  it  would  cost  $145  million 
at  that  time  to  complete  the  program. 
The  Congress  disagreed,  and  the  com- 
mittee disagreed,  and  reduced  their 
authorization  in  that  program  down  to 
$112  million,  making  a  total  cost  of  the 
original  10-year  program  $183  million. 
But  in  increasing  the  cost  of  the  public- 
works  program  it  was  felt  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  revenue  from  gen- 
eral funds  to  actually  complete  it.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  we  inaugurated 
this  loan  program  and  authorized  a  loan 
of  $75  million  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 


In  order  to  borrow  the  money,  however, 
the  loan  must  be  included  as  a  part  of 
the  budget  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Each 
Job,  each  bit  of  work,  has  got  to  be  Justi- 
fied and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  After  all  this  is  done, 
then  the  loans  can  be  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
spent  as  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rate  of  interest  is 
set  by  the  Treasury  each  year  after  re- 
viewing the  current  cost  of  loans  which 
would  become  due  in  15  years,  and  that 
rate  of  interest  has  amovmted  to  approx- 
imately 4  percent.  The  loans  are  made 
over  a  period  of  30  years  with  payments 
beginning  on  the  1st  of  July  following 
the  year  in  which  the  loans  were  author- 
ized. Furthermore,  at  that  time,  back  in 
1958  when  the  original  loans  were  au- 
thorized, we  set  a  cutoff  date  for  those 
loans  to  be  Jvme  30, 1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  continuing  the  history 
of  this  loan  authority,  during  the  years 
or  following  the  year  1958  when  we  au- 
thorized this  $75  million  loan— the  years 
of  1959,  1960,  1961,  1962,  and  1963— 
there  was  a  total  expenditure  from  the 
public  woiics  program,  or  capital  outlay 
program,  of  $119  million.  Just  about  $6 
million  over  what  we  predicted  or  esti- 
mated would  be  the  cost  back  in  1958. 

The  $75  mllUon  which  was  authorized 
In  1958  has  been  wjproved,  the  money 
appropriated,  and  the  money  has  been 
spent.  Now  we  have  the  Commissioners 
before  us  stating  that  they  have  to  re- 
vise the  estimates  of  the  public  works 
program  again,  and  now  estimate  a  cost 
of  $179  million  for  the  next  6  years.  This 
Is  necessary  for  we  need  to  spend  $73 
million  for  new  schools,  because  we  pre- 
dict that  in  the  next  6  jrears  there  will 
be  a  25-percent  increase  In  school  en- 
rollment. The  other  $106  million  Is  for 
a  new  administration  building,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  various  other  im- 
provements. 

It  Is  felt  we  have  to  revise  that  loan 
authority  in  order  to  have  enough  funds 
to  complete  the  needed  public  works 
program  in  the"  next  6  years.  They  can- 
not get  all  of  the  funds  from  ctirrent 
revenue,  and  since  most  of  these  capital 
improvements  will  be  used  by  peofJle  in 
the  future,  it  is  felt  that  they  should  be 
paid  for  as  they  are  used  and  enjoyed 
by  the  dtiaens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

That  is  the  reason  we  come  before  you 
now  with  this  legislation,  which  merely 
doubles  the  loan  authority,  increasing  it 
by  another  $75  million  and  extending 
the  cutoff  date  from  1968  up  to  June  30, 
1972.  We  feel  this  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal, we  feel  it  is  consistent  with  what 
the  borrowing  authority  would  be  in 
comparable  municipalities,  which  runs 
ansrwhere  from  4  to  20  percent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property.  If 
this  full  loan  authority  is  exercised,  it 
would  amount  to  about  12  percent  of  the 
total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We,  in  com- 
mittee, felt  this  was  a  reasonable  ratio 
and  a  reasonable  proportion.  We  hope 
and  we  do  feel  this  will  do  the  Job,  and 
we  hope  the  House  will  approve  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee. 
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Mr.     TEAOUE     of     California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHIIiL  of  Virginia.    I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us  if  the  House 
approves  this  increased  borrowing  au- 
thority there  is  any  chance  there  will  be 
money  available  to  get  that  hole  filled 
down  on  Independence  Avenue  next  to 
the  New  House  Office  Building  so  that 
possibly  after  all  these  months  of  one- 
way traffic  we  might  get  the  benefit  of 
two  lanes  along  Independence  Avenue. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am 
sorry,  the  gentleman  in  the  well  cannot 
answer  that  specific  question,  but  the 
answer  can  be  obtained  for  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  look  forward  to  the  orderly  processes, 
including  repairs  and  improvonents  of 
capital  facilities  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
unless  we  do  something  about  revising 
the  fiscal  formula  here.  That  is  what 
we  are  asking  today. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  hope  if 
the  bill  is  passed  that  something  will  be 
done  to  try  to  encourage  Independence 
Avenue  being  opened  up  so  that  we  will 
not  have  traffic  Jams  every  day  down 
there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  additional  borrowing  authority 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  what  is  tak- 
ing place  as  we  know  from  past  experi- 
ence with  the  Federal  Government  is  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    Is  that  not  about 

right?         

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
in  substance  correct  We  are  borrowing 
that  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  is  borrowing  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  More  government  by 
credit  card. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  be  used  to  that 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
how  much  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  can 
absorb  in  this  matter  of  government  by 
credit  card. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mpltkr]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Blr.  Chairman,  the 
House  may  not  realize  it  but  I  think  by 
their  action  a  few  moments  ago  in  con- 
nection with  the  passing  of  H.R.  6177  and 
their  voting  down  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit to  increase  the  amount  that  the  U.S. 
Government  shall  pay  out  of  its  Treas- 
ury to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  its 
operations,  it  is  now  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  the  amoimt  called  for  by  way 
of  lending  authority  in  this  bill  be  in- 
creased to  the  amount  that  was  sought 
originally  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  OommisBioners  when  they  sent  up 
their  bin,  H.R.  4592. 

I  do  hope  when  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Cohxlan]  offers  the 
amendment  he  intends  to  offer  to  amend 
this  bill  and  increase  the  lending  author- 
ity to  $225  million  histead  of  the  $150 
million  now  called  for  by  the  bill,  that  the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  will  see  fit  and 
the  House  later  will  see  fit  to  go  along 
with  it  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  District  can  get  money  in  only  one 
of  three  ways.  These  three  ways  are: 
First ,  by  taxation;  second,  by  borrowing; 
and  third,  by  the  grant  or  subsidy  from 
the  UJ3.  Government  or  the  UJ3.  tax- 
payers on  the  national  level.  You  have 
decided  you  are  going  to  limit  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  1964  to 
the  sum  of  $34  million.  You  are  now 
going,  if  you  adopt  this  bill  as  It  Is  now 
before  you,  to  limit  the  lending  author- 
ity to  an  additional  $75  million,  when 
the  fact  is  that  they  will  probab^  need 
a  minimum  of  twice  that  amount. 

Again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  merely  an  authorization.  There  is  no 
Treasury  financing  in  this  bin.  It  is  an 
authorization  to  borrow,  conditioned — 
and  it  is  only  for  1  year,  that  is,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964— but  conditioned  upon 
the  Commissioners  coming  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  mak- 
ing out  a  case  for  precisely  what  they 
want  to  use  the  money  for,  which  they 
will  borrow.  Then  when  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  appropriates  the 
money,  they  may  borrow  that  money  and 
use  it  for  those  purposes  and  no  other 
purpose.  Of  course,  the  money  then 
must  be  paid  back. 

TO  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion about  taxes  let  me  say  that  part  of 
this  program  was  an  increase  of  taxes  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to  make  it 
comparable  with  taxation  throughout 
the  country  and  particularly  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington.  If 
that  bill  should  prevail,  once  it  is  brought 
out  by  the  committee,  it  will  Impose  an 
additional  tax  burden  on  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are  will- 
ing to  assume  that  additional  tax  burden 
in  order  to  get  for  the  District  that 
which  it  needs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  one  altemaUve 
the  gentleman  did  not  mention;  that  is, 
the  District  of  Coiundaia  might  well  stop 
spending  so  much  money.  This  would 
help,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
gmtleman  is  right  and  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia  could  stop  spending  money, 
and  the  United  States  could  stop  spend- 
ing money,  and  his  State  and  community 
could  stop,  and  my  State  and  community 
could  stop.  The  whole  country  and  each 
community  could  stop  spending  money, 
but  are  you  going  to  stand  still  or  make 
progress?  Are  you  going  to  make  prog- 
ress? Are  you  going  to  educate  the 
children  of  ttie  country?  Are  you  going 
to  provide  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  community?  Are  you  going  to  pro- 
vide a  police  force  and  a  fire  department, 
et  cetera,  and  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  or  let  all  of 
these  things  come  to  a  standstill?  Are 
you  going  to  let  all  of  these  buikUngs  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate  and  let  them  collapse 
and  not  replace  any  of  them  and  not 
build  any  new  ones?  This  authority  in 
this  bill  is  to  borrow  money  required  for 


eiu?ital  improvemoits  to  replace  that 
which  is  no  longer  usable,  and  to  put  up 
new  structures  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  needs. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MULTER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league from  New  York  was  guilty  of  an 
inadvertence  when  he  said  this  was 
merely  increasing  borrowing  authority 
for  1  year.  The  language  of  the  bin  is 
that  it  would  extend  this  unUl  June  30 
1972. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  glad  you  caUed 
that  to  my  attention.  You  are  abso- 
lutely right  and  I  was  wrong  if  I  created 
that  impression.  Both  the  present  act 
as  it  is  now  written  and  as  it  is  sought  to 
be  amended  wfil  carry  this  lending  au- 
thority over  into  each  of  the  successive 
years,  as  the  gentleman  indicates  until 
1972.  and  if  the  imi«»Tviniynt;  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohkian]  pre- 
vails it  win  continue  the  same  principle. 
The  point  I  sought  to  nmiihtuAw  is' 
that  each  year,  the  Commissioners  must 
come  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  get  a  blU  report^l  to  and  passed 
by  the  Congress  for  a  specific  sum  to  be 
lent  each  year  for  a  specific  purpose 
within  the  limitations  of  the  law.  I 
urge  that  the  Tti»>.yimnn|  amount  should 
be  $225  million  and  not  $150  million  as 
in  the  bin  before  us. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman frrai  Iowa  [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  think 
perhaps  this  genttonan  from  Iowa  has 
as  sympathetic  a  view  toward  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  of  the  otha-  body.  We  talk 
about  alternatives  in  this  pixigram.  I 
think  maybe  it  is  time  we  Xock.  a  little 
iKoader  view  to  see  what  has  hopponfyl 
and  what  is  continuing  to  hanien  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  need  look 
only  at  the  area  Just  east  of  what  we  now 
caU  the  Cannon  Building  for  a  prime 
example.  There  we  removed  acres  of 
good,  taxpaylng  property  and  trans- 
formed it  to  a  xye  grass  plot,  which  pro- 
vides no  tax  funds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Apparently  we  have  no 
immediate  plans  for  replacing  th^  tax- 
paying  property  with  any  kind  of  worth- 
whfle  building  on  that  site.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  propose  to  build  under- 
ground garages  south  of  the  new 
Raybum  Building,  to  landscme  the  top. 
and  Mxax  whea  we  need  additional  space 
for  buUding  we  are  going  to  buy  and 
clear  some  more  taxable  pnqierty.  thus 
again  increasing  the  burden  of  the 
District. 

In  Iowa  this  is  not  much  of  a  problem. 
If  we  find  that  the  city  has  outgrown  its 
boundaries,  we  annex  another  oomfleld 
and  take  care  of  the  situation  In  that 
fashion.  The  District  of  Columbia  can- 
not do  that.  We  have  a  boundary  here 
which  \B  tight  it  is  statutory.  Every 
time  we  take  hundreds  of  acres  for  new 
highway  interchanges,  for  urtMn  renewal 
programs  which  are  never  finished  and 
which  drive  people  from  one  area  of 
blight  to  blight  another  area,  we  oompU- 
eate  the  problem,  and  we  have  not  pro- 
vided adequate  housing  facilittes  to 
replace  those  we  destroyed. 
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AD  we  propc  se  to  do  in  legislation  such 
M  that  befor »  the  House  right  now  Is 
complicate  th(  i  problem,  to  cover  up  the 
proUem.  to  \  o  ahead  and  mend  the 
money  insteac  of  trying  to  solve  the  basic 
problems  whl  ih  face  us  here.  We  say 
that  we  are  gi  tting  all  of  the  taxes  that 
we  can  get  no^  r.  But  there  are  two  logi- 
cal altematiies  in  regard  to  taxation 
methods  emiloyed.  First  of  all.  the 
District  shoul  1  either  adopt  a  program 
such  as  has  b  !en  adCH;>ted  in  other  areas 
where  land  ii  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
maximum  usi!,  so  that  we  discontinue 
this  practice  <  f  maltbig  slums  profitable, 
or  we  should  begin  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  glvln  :  tax  relief  to  those  people 
who  are  wilU  ig  to  Improve  their  prop- 
erty and  thu  I  engage  in  a  program  of 
restoration,  r  tther  than  renewal.  This 
can  be  done  and  it  has  been  done  by 
private  funds  all  over  the  country. 

Ifr.  Chain  lan.  let  me  point  out  one 
other  thing  lere.  We  have  had  some 
talk  about  tk  e  efOdency  of  the  District 
govenunent.  I  do  not  say  all  here  are 
InefBdent  bu  I  say  unequivocally  that 
the  people  h^  charge  of  building  per- 
mits In  the  I  istrlct  of  Columbia  are  at 
the  very  leaik.  most  inefficient.  I  can 
dte  many  U  ustrations.  For  instance, 
there  is  one  case  where  a  permit  was 
given  for  a  pldEet  fence.  The  entire 
phmibing  of  t  >e  house  was  taken  out  and 
redone  and  he  house  refurbished  and 
reeonstmetec .  Then  the  picket  fence 
was  torn  doi  n.  T%e  people  downtown 
said  that  In  his  Instance  the  owner  did 
not  need  a  ;)ermlt.  Why  Is  this  im- 
portant to  ta  KS?  If  srou  do  not  have  a 
permit,  if  yot  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on.  yoo  cann  i  have  an  actual  answer  as 
to  how  muc  I  that  building  should  be 
taxed.  Ther  Is  another  case  where  the 
enthne  plumb  ng  of  the  house  was  torn 
out  and  new  idumbing  put  in.  The  De- 
partment sa  i  that  the  owner  did  not 
need  a  perm  t  for  that,  but  In  another 
part  of  towi  a  little  ^umber's  helper 
paid  a  $300  f  ne  because  he  put  a  sink  In 
a  house,  wit  lout  having  a  permit. 

Tlie  eode  i  \  not  enforced  uniformly  In 
the  same  aiea  of  the  dty— or  among 
areas  In  the  <  Ity. 

The  local  i  ewqpi^iers  have  pointed  out 
at  great  leng  h  what  is  going  on  here  in 
the  matter  (if  bulldtng  permits  in  the 
slum  areas.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  lnstea<  of  just  talking  about  pro- 
vkHng  more  borrowing  authority,  we 
ou^t  to  try  to  get  at  the  root  of  this 
thing,  at  mh  it  causes  the  problem. 

Mr.  MdCLLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yifdd  5  mlm  tes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
California  I.  (r.  CohklakI. 

Mr.  COKkLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though prop  isals  to  finance  the  cost  of 
ductal  expeklltures  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  bcdget  go  back  many  years. 
It  was  not  u  ita  1957  that  a  blue-ribbon 
committee  c(  mposed  of  four  of  the  city's 
leading  busL  lessmen  in  c(»nmenting  on 
the  District's  public  works  program  said : 
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year*;  and.  it  to.  therefore,  not  necessary  nor 
etfuitable  to  saddle  thto  particular  genera- 
tion ot  taxpayers  with  their  entire  cost. 

It  Is  sulxnitted  that  the  need  to  in- 
crease the  District's  borrowing  authority 
up  to  the  $225  million  level  for  capital 
outlays  in  the  general  fund  Is  no  less 
critical  today  than  it  was  6  years  ago 
when  this  statement  was  made  and  when 
the  Congress  first  authorized  the  $75  mil- 
lion borrowing  authority. 

Business  leaders,  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  every  citizens  and  civic 
group  within  the  city,  have  been  unani- 
mous in  their  statements  before  the 
House  District  Committee  that  the  bor- 
rowing authority  must  be  increased  to 
the  $225  miUion  level. 

This  proposed  increase  in  District  bor- 
rowing power  wiU  still  leave  the  city 
considerably  less  in  debt  than  the  level 
of  debt  which  is  typical  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  where  voters  determine 
how  much  debt  their  local  and  State 
governments  shall  have.  Throughout 
the  country.  State  and  local  government 
debt  combined  now  averages  well  over 
$400  per  person.  According  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Census  rejwrt  "Oovemment 
Finances  in  1961."  at  page  41,  in  1961. 
State  and  local  government  per  capita 
debt  was  $366;  1960.  $339;  1959.  $332; 
1958.  $310;  and.  1957.  $279. 

If  the  present  $400-per-person  average 
were  allowed  to  the  District  its  outstand- 
ing debt  would  total  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion, rather  than  the  $225  million  that 
would  result  from  the  application  of  the 
formula  proposed  by  Uie  President  In 
his  budget  message  for  the  District  to 
the  Congress,  or  from  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  minority  report  of  the 
House  District  CcHnmittee. 

According  to  the  same  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  only  dght  States 
in  the  Nation  have  a  lower  total  State 
and  local  government  indebtedness  than 
does  the  District  of  Columbia:  Alaska. 
Idaho.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming.  And,  indeed,  the  current  is- 
sue of  Moo(!br's  Municipal  and  Oovem- 
mental  Mftnn<^i  shows  that  for  the  21 
cities  in  the  United  States  over  half  a 
million  in  population  there  has  been  a 
median  increase  in  debt  trend  between 
1950  and  1960  of  53.1  percent.  In  that 
decade  also.  Milwaukee,  for  example,  hi- 
creased  its  Indebtedness  by  1540.0  per- 
cent, Honolulu  by  253.7  percent,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio  by  177.6  percent,  St.  Louis  by 
140.6  percent.  Chicago  by  113.8  percent, 
Buffalo  by  111.3  percent,  and  Akron, 
CMilo  by  100  percent. 

The  largest  city  in  my  own  district. 
Oakland.  Oallf ..  has  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  s(»ne  $27  million  on  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $661  mllllion,  and  the  Oak- 
land school  district  has  an  additional  in- 
debtedness of  some  $40  million.  If  the 
same  ratio  of  indebtedness  to  valuation 
is  applied  to  the  District,  the  District's 
permissible  debt  limit  would  be  some 
$301  million  rather  than  the  $225  million 
which  is  proposed  in  this  amendment. 

The  $225  million  ceiling  proposed  for 
the  IXstrict  is.  moreover,  based  on  an 
indebtedness  of  6  percent  of  the  total 
valuati<«  of  all  taxable  property  within 
the  District.    This  percentage  may  be 


compared  with  Los  Angeles.  15  percent; 
Minneapolis.  10  percent:  New  York 
City.  10  percent;  St.  Louis,  10  percent: 
Philadelphia.  IZVz  percent;  and.  bideed. 
with  the  debt  limitation  permitted 
counties  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia of  18  percent  of  assessment  value 
of  real  property. 

Since  we  are  prone  to  compare  the 
District's  tax  structure  with  that  of  the 
adjacent  suburban  Jurisdictions,  it  might 
be  well  also  to  look  at  the  suburban  gov- 
ernments' indebtedness  for  cwnparison 
purposes.    Montg(Hnery  County  has  an 
$80  million  general  fund  bonded  indebt- 
edness, plus  a  $13  million  State  school 
loan  for  a  total  of  $93  million,  on  a  tax- 
able assessed  valuation  Just  half  of  that 
of  the  District  of  Columbia's.    Applying 
the  same  ratio  of  debt  to  valuation  in 
Montgomery  Coimty.  would  yield  an  in- 
dicated general  fund  indebtedness  in  the 
District  of  $272  million  rather  than  the 
$225  million  pnq>osed  in  this  amend- 
ment.    The  same  ratio  derived  from 
Prince    Georges    County's    $60    million 
bonded   indebtedness  plus  $13  million 
State  school  loan  on  a  tax  base  one-third 
of  that  of  the  District's  would  of  course 
srield  a  proportionally  larger  indicated 
bonded  indebtedness  for  the  District. 

Finally,  taking  just  one  of  the  adja- 
cent Virginia  counties— Fairfax  County— 
we  find  an  assessed  valuation  of  all  prop- 
erty of  $721  million  and  a  general  fund 
bonded  ind^tedness  of  $84  million.  The 
application  of  this  ratio  of  indebtedness 
to  valuation  would  indicate  a  debt  ceiling 
for  the  District  of  over  $320  million. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  be  pat- 
ently clear  that  the  $225  million  ceiling 
proposed  in  this  amendment  is  not  only 
a  conservative  one  but  one  which  is  more- 
over consistent  with  the  fiscal  practices 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  which  the 
District  is  a  part,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Before  closing  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment just  briefly  on  the  need  to  increase 
the  District's  borrowing  authority  to  the 
indicated  level,  by  citing  one  example  of 
what  the  failure  to  provide  an  adequate 
borrowing  authority  means  for  the  Dis- 
trict. 

According  to  latest  available  census 
figures,  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
11.495  elementary  school  pupils  in  ex- 
cess of  normal  capacity  of  school  plant 
in  use  and  4.215  secondary  school  pupils 
in  excess.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  District  in  1962  needed 
786  additional  classrooms,  of  which 
there  were  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1962  only  84,  or  11  percent  of  actual 
need  at  that  time.  Now  how  does  this 
compare  with  the  rest  of  the  country?. 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  127.165 
classrooms  were  needed,  of  which  62.737, 
or  49  percent,  were  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  1962.  The  State  of  Maryland 
had  40  percent  of  its  school  construction 
needs  scheduled  for  completion  in  1962: 
Virginia  48  percent:  and  the  South  At- 
lantic region  as  a  whole — eight  States 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia — 30  per- 
cent of  classroom  needs  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1962.  As  against  this,  the 
District's  record  was  11  percent  in  1962, 
and  next  to  nothing  projected  for  fiscal 
1964  despite  obvious  needs. 
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Census  figures,  too,  show  that  during 
the  10  years — 1952  through  1961— capi- 
tal outlay  for  public  education— con- 
struction, land,  and  equipment totaled 

about  $62  million  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  is  equal  to  about  $8  per 
year  per  District  resident 

In  the  same  10  years,  the  census  re- 
ports show  nationwide  capital  outlays 
for  public  education  totaling  more  than 
$30  billion,  or  an  average  of  $18  a  year 
per  person,  more  than  double  the  Dis- 
trict average. 

Last,  the  proposed  increase  in  the  Ms- 
trict's  indebtedness  to  $225  million  will 
permit  the  city  government  to  enter  into 
long-range  construction  programs  rath- 
er than  financing  capital  Items  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  out  of  operating 
funds.  This  broader  authority  will  per- 
mit sounder  planning  decisions,  and  by 
so  doing  will  stretch  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar as  well  as  the  Federal  contribution 
dollar  further  by  permitting  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  existing  inefficient,  high- 
cost  operations.  Borrrowing.  limited  not 
by  arbitrary  ceilings,  but  by  the  city's 
ability  to  repay  and  geared  to  the  useful 
life  of  the  assets  acquired  and  built 
through  the  borrowed  fimds  both  re- 
duces total  cost  and  aiH>ortlons  the  total 
burden  fairly.  The  $225  million  ceiling, 
well  within  the  District's  ability  to  re- 
pay, will  have  this  much  to  be  desired 
salutary  effect,  not  only  on  the  District's 
fiscal  structure  but  on  its  social  needs  as 
well. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  ^arginla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  tMr.  ScHwnfOKL]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  indicate  my  support  of  this  bill 
and  to  tell  yon  also  I  supported  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corxxjuv]  In  com- 
mittee and  I  win  do  so  again  on  the  floor. 
I  iiave  an  amendment  that  I  win  offer 
to  add  to  the  bill.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  would  provide  that  requests  by  the 
School  Board  in  the  District  for  im- 
provement of  buildings,  for  new  build- 
ings and  for  equipment  and  additions 
and  replacements  be  met  before  other  re- 
quirements for  capital  improvonents  are 
met.  I  offer  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  the  greatest 
need  for  capital  improvement  in  the 
District  is  the  improvement  of  the 
school  buildings. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  vldted  15 
of  the  170  schools  in  the  District  so 
far  and  I  fotmd  some  situations  that  are 
a  disgrace.  Let  me  just  touch  on  a  few 
of  them.  Hines  School  has  been  in  the 
press  and  was  mentioned  earlier  here. 
I  remind  you  that  that  school  was  built 
in  1877.  Today  with  the  expansions 
that  have  been  made  to  the  school  and 
from  areas  that  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  playground  area,  the  school 
now  has  room  for  700  but  actually  has 
1,140  children.  This  is  a  school  that  has 
no  auditorium.  If  they  want  to  have  a 
meeting  with  the  students  to  make  an 
annoimcement  or  give  them  some  special 
program,  they  have  to  have  four  differ- 
ent meetings.  They  have  no  room  for 
intramurals  and  they  have  no  programs 
to  get  the  boys'  and  girls'  attention  and 


keep  them  <^  the  streets  and  hence  al- 
most f  oree  them  into  crime  situations. 

I  found  inadequate  classrooms.  I 
foimd  a  library  room  which  is  less  than 
half  the  size  that  they  should  have  for 
a  school  of  this  size.  That  library  room 
was  being  used  three  perkxls  a  day  for 
classes.  I  found  a  completely  inade- 
quate vocational  training  program  in  an 
area  where  they  need  It  probably  more 
than  any  other  area  in  the  United 
States. 

At  Randall  Junior  High  I  found  almost 
the  same  thing. 

At  Dunbar  we  found  where  they  have  a 
swimming  pool  that  has  not  been  used 
for  4  years  just  because  they  have  not 
found  the  money  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  the 
bosrs  and  girls  in  the  school  and  also  dur- 
ing the  summer  session  and  during  the 
summer  vacation  period  which  woidd 
give  them  something  to  keep  their  time 
occupied  and  away  from  temptations  azKl 
keep  them  out  of  and  away  from  crime. 

So  much  can  be  said  about  the  need 
of  the  school  system  that  time  just  does 
not  permit,  but  I  Just  want  to  reiterate 
what  I  said  earlier,  and  that  is  our 
school  system  is.  I  believe,  the  most 
neglected  school  sjrstem  that  you  will 
find  in  any  community  of  this  size  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  the 
adopting  of  this  amendment  we  are  not 
asking  for  a  vast  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  money,  because  85 
percent  at  least  under  the  present  for- 
mula of  this  money  will  be  repaid  by  the 
people  who  live  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  to  a  lot 
of  people  who  live  here  and  who  have 
a  great  Interest  and  who  know  these 
problems  here,  and  I  have  foimd  none 
of  the  substantial  citizens  who  are  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  but  who  would 
very  much  like  to  have  it  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Committee  will  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  give  consideration  to  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chahroan,  the 
Republican  Party  holds  to  the  principle 
that  individual  and  governmental  rights 
go  hand  in  hand  with  Individual  and 
governmental  responsibilities.  Local 
and  State  governments  which  demand 
authority  to  act  are  expected  also  to 
assume  the  responsibility  and  obligation 
which  such  authority  entails. 

With  respect  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  Congress  has  asserted  virtually 
complete  authority  to  administer  the 
municipal,  educational  and  other  com- 
munity affairs  of  our  Capital  City.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  Congress  should  as- 
sume its  full  responsibility  to  assure  that 
the  municipal,  educational,  and  other 
community  needs  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
are  fully  met. 

Criticism  directed  at  the  Congress 
for  a  failure  to  meet  the  educational, 
law    enforc«nent,   recreational,    pubUc 
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health,  and  other  essential  services  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  appear  to  be 
fuUy  Justified. 

Our  Capital  should  be  a  model  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world— which  it  is  not. 
The  principle  of  »w«»trh1nf  authority  with 
responsibility  should  be  respected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  confident  at  this 
moment  that  the  people  of  the  Nation 
want  the  Congress  to  retain  its  constitu- 
tional authority  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  cl  the  District  of  r!nitif«K|B 
I  am  confident,  too,  that  the  people  of 
the  Nation  want  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  carry  out  their  full  responsi- 
bilities— including  the  national  financial 
responsibility  and  obligation — which  ac- 
company this  authority. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  That  wiU  con- 
elude  the  balance  of  the  time  left  an  this 
side  for  which  we  have  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  state 
before  we  close  ttiis  debate  that  it  is 
the  hope  and  wish  o^  all  the  members 
of  the  Committee  ^tm  sure  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Comn^ittee  will  go  through 
every  request  that  is  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  that  committee  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  ttie  expenses  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  Increase 
and  almost  double  in  7  years.  We  find  it 
also  difficult  to  imderstand  why  the  em- 
ployees should  increase  from  18.000  to 
27,000  in  approximately  7  years  when  the 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  not  increased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enmcted  by  the  SeneU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1  of  the  Act  enUtled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commissions  of  the 
l>tetrtct  of  Columbia  to  borrow  funds  for 
capital  improTement  programs  and  to  amend 
proTlaloDs  of  tow  relating  to  Federal  Oot- 
emment  participation  in  meeting  costs  of 
maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital  City."  ap- 
proved June  6,  1958  (73  SUt  183) .  to  amended 
by  striking  •'»75,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ••»150,000,000". 

Mr.COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cobelam:  on 
page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  $150,000,000  and 
insert  $225,000,000. 

ICr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  going  to  detain  the  House  with  any 
further  elaborate  argument  on  Uiis  point. 
I  think  it  is  pretty  clear,  as  we  have 
indicated  in  our  earlier  remarks,  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  various  reasons  for 
raising  this  amount  to  $225  million;  an 
amount  which  we  believe  Is  a  most 
reasonable  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  state  for  th^ 
benefit  (A  those  who  might  fe^  con- 
cerned that  somehow  this  is  too  large 
an  amount,  that  all  of  Utese  Items  are 
very  carefully  gone  into  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  What  this  would 
do — and  it  is  a  very  important  thing  for 
the  District  of  Columbia — is  to  hdp  them 
get  their  forward  planning  underway. 
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Mr.  Chaini  ma.  while  I  have  the  floor  I 
cannot  help  Irat  eomment  on  some  of 
the  concluding  remftrks  of  our  distin- 
guiahed  chaii  man,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carol  na  [Mr.  McMxllam].  In 
which  he  re  erred  to  yarlous  alleged 
problems  in  the  Distrlet  of  Columbia. 
There  is  one  hing  I  want  to  remind  the 
members  of  t  m  Committee  of.  and  that 
is  this:  Any  <  ompartsons  that  are  made 
of  the  DIstri  it  of  Columbia  with  other 
eoramunitles  of  comparable  siae  must 
take  into  aoo  nmt  the  peculiar  relation- 
ship that  exii  ts  where  we.  the  Members 
of  the  Comgre  »  of  the  United  States,  are 
actually  sttti  ig,  and  devoting  this  kind 
of  time  to  nunidpal  details  and  even 
legislating  ck  the  floor  that  we  all  wit- 
nessed today.  This,  I  think,  is  a  very 
poor  way  to  1  egislate.  It  is  really  ridic- 
ulous when  3  ou  think  about  it  and  we 
should  Inven  some  other  way  to  do  it. 
I  suggest  Ivme  rule  for  the  District 
as  reoommen  led  by  both  the  Eisenhower 
and  the  Kem  edy  administrations  would 
be  a  good  beg  oning. 

May  I  remt  nA  you  that  the  District  has 
the  charactei  sties  of  not  only  a  dty  but 
a  State  and  •  county  as  well.  When  we 
speak  of  pen  onnel  requirements  in  the 
District  of  Co  umbia  it  should  be  remem- 
bered they  fakve  an  income  tax  collec- 
tion program.  Tliey  administer  the 
Federal  highway  program.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  relation  to  the  school 
problem. 

The  questit  <n  is  frequently  raised,  and 
it  is  made  in  the  committee  report,  that 
sMndiow  or  9ther  the  people  here  are 
getting  mor(  money  than  people  are 
getting  elsew  lere.  But  the  money  they 
are  getting  h  commensurate  with  their 
problems  beause  their  problems  are 
monstrous.  They  have  more  special 
problems  inv  >lving  everything  from  re- 
tarded childr  m,  atypical  classes,  schools 
for  incorrlgil  les,  and  a  variety  of  other 
stubborn  social  facts,  beginning  with 
segregated-df  segregated  schools,  all  of 
which  comWoe  to  increase  school  re- 
quirements. 

A  point  is  made  in  the  report  on  the 
bill  recently  acted  on.  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  8  >eak  to  that  point  because 
I  did  not  hare  the  opportunity  earlier. 
I  plead  with  the  C(»nmlttee  to  consider 
raising  the  imoimt  by  supporting  the 
pending  amendment  becaiise  this  will 
be  one  way  hat  the  District  can  help 
Itself. 

We  hear  c*  insistently  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  tl  lat  the  District  is  not  doing 
enough  for  it  elf.  As  long  as  I  have  been 
here,  both  (publican  Commissioners 
and  Democistic  Commissioners  alike 
have  come  ii  with  proposals  to  increase 
the  District  t  a  rate,  but  they  have  been 
consistently  refused.  They  have  not 
beak  grantee  permission  to  do  this  by 
this  House. 

A  number  >f  speakers  have  spoken  on 
the  percentat  e  of  total  expenditures  and 
m^ropriated  amounts  in  the  District. 
All  of  them  a  re  listed.  I  realize  most  of 
us  do  not  h  tve  time  to  go  into  these 
elaborate  de  ails.  The  requirement  is 
present,  hownrer,  and  I  h^>e  you  will 
sumwrt  this  amendment  and  increase 
the  amount  1 1  order  to  help  the  District 
do  sane  of  t  le  things  that  so  urgently 
need  to  be  d  me. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHSLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  aUow  the  District 
$325  million,  will  this  take  care  of  the  $75 
million  stadium  down  here? 

Mr.  COHBLAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  it  is  my  understanding 
it  would  not.  I  again  remind  the  gen- 
tleman this  is  for  forward  planning. 
The  data  I  inserted  shows  that  over  6 
years  the  requirements  for  capital  im- 
provements are  going  to  increase.  This 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Dis- 
trict. However,  the  main  point  Is  that 
these  items  are  all  going  to  be  checked  by 
the  C(»nmittee  on  Appropriations  and  we 
all  know  how  carefully  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  and  his 
committee  colleagues  look  into  these 
matters. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohxlan]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  previous  bill,  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  get  into  an  argument  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  or  any- 
one else  in  connection  with  liberalizing 
the  payment  to  the  District  or  a  formula 
for  the  District  of  Colxmibia.  But  I  cer- 
tainly share  his  interest  and  concern  for 
the  efficient  management  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

My  district  is  a  part  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Washington.  We  share  gen- 
eral problems,  and  we  look  for  ways  of 
finding  general  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. So  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  take  the  well  to  oppose  any  amendment 
that  would  increase  the  Federal  pasrment 
or  increase  the  bond  authority  that  may 
make  it  easier  to  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems here  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

But  we  had  hearings  on  this  matter. 
We  disctissed  all  of  the  pros  and  cons, 
and  the  majority  of  the  committee  felt 
this  was  a  reasonable  compromise  and 
that  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
would  do  the  Job.  If  it  does  not  do  the 
Job,  we  will  be  here  next  year  and  the 
year  following,  and  we  can  come  back 
and  reconsider  all  of  the  proposals  that 
the  District  Commissioners  may  make. 

The  gentleman  from  California  made  a 
correct  statement,  if  I  understood  him, 
when  he  said  it  was  difficult  to  make 
comparisons  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  communities  in  the 
Nation.  That  is  true.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  the  problems  that  all 
States  have.  It  has  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation, highways,  roads,  and  welfare  pay- 
ments that  the  States  have,  as  well  as 
county  governments  and  local  govern- 
ments. But  I  should  like  to  point  out  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  the  same  taxing 
power  that  a  State,  a  county,  and  a  mu- 
nicipality collectively  have. 

It  has  the  collective  taxing  power  to 
collect  revenues  coming  in,  and  they  do 
not  have  as  many  expenditures  and  obli- 
gations as  the  States  have  that  have  the 
wide,  vast  rural  areas  that  historically 
have  not  supix)rted  themselves. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  com- 
mittee approved  legislation  that  will 
double  the  authorized  borrowing  author- 


ity. The  gentleman's  amendment,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  would  Just  double  that 
once  again,  increasing  it  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $236  million.  We  are  still  con- 
tinuing this  public  works  program  and 
capital  Improvement  program  authorized 
back  in  1954  which  was  estimated  to  cost 
$145  million.  We  revised  that  estimate 
in  1058  to  make  it  cost  $183  million.  At 
that  time  we  authorized  the  first  $75  mil- 
lion. Last  year  the  Commissioners  came 
before  the  committee  and  said  another 
$75  million  loan  will  do  the  Job.  This 
year  they  came  before  the  committee  and 
said  it  takes  another  $150  million  to  do 
the  Job.  Actually,  the  way  these  figures 
constantly  are  beixig  revised  and  changed 
it  is  very  hard  to  know  actually  how  to 
get  an  accurate  estimate  on  what  these 
capital  improvements  will  cost. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
committee  felt  we  should  proceed  rather 
cautiously  and  we  are  now  actually 
doubling  the  loan  authority.  We  can 
come  back  next  year,  or  some  time  in 
the  future  and  review  our  actions  of  this 
year.  It  was  pointed  out  a  moment  ago 
by  the  gentleman  fnMn  Iowa  that  this 
is  not  mere^  an  authorization  for  the 
District  government  to  borrow  money 
from  the  general  loidlng  market  or  the 
general  bond  market  but  authorizes 
them  to  borrow  money  f  nun  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  is  money  being  borrowed 
from  all  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  In  effect 
it  is  an  advanced  Federal  payment.  We 
authorized  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
payment  in  the  last  bill  that  the  House 
acted  on.  up  to  $45  million.  This  ac- 
tually advances  that  Federal  payment  in 
the  future  even  though  it  will  be  paid 
back.  We  cannot  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  have  an  unlimited  borrow- 
ing authority  because  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  they  borrow  it 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  or  they  issue 
bonds  in  the  regular  market. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
have  to  imderwrlte  the  credit  of  the 
District  government  Just  as  it  has  imder- 
written  it  on  the  construction  of  this 
new  stadimn  here. 

We  feel  it  is  a  reasonable  bill  that  is 
before  us  and  it  will  do  the  Job.  and  that 
the  total  loans  on  the  bo<^  after  this 
loan  is  approved  will  amoimt  to  $292 
million.  The  gentleman  from  California 
stated  that  his  bill  or  his  amendment 
would  make  the  total  borrowing  author- 
ity $325  million.  Actually,  we  have  on 
the  books  right  now  total  loans  of  $219 
million  for  these  other  public  works  pro- 
grams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  BsoTHn-L],  who  Just 
addressed  the  Committee,  did  not  intend 
to  convey  the  thought  that  this  lending 
authority  is  an  advance  to  the  extent 
that  we  lend  it  today,  and  tomorrow  the 
Federal  Government  wipes  out  the  loan 
or  forgives  the  loan.  Thus  far  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  has  been  that 
every  dollar  of  lending  by  the  VS. 
Treasury  to  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  or  will  be  paid  back.  The  obliga- 
tions are  still  there  for  the  unpaid  bal- 
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ances  and  every  part  of  this  authoriza- 
tion,   whether   for   an    additional   $75 
million  or  an  additional  $150  million  will 
be  loans  and  strictly  loans  with  no  idea 
of  ever  forgiving  it.  but  with  every  in- 
tention and  expectation  that  it  be  repaid. 
It  will  have  to  be  repaid  out  of  revenues 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  will  collect 
from  taxation.    The  people  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  realize  this.    Never- 
theless,  they  are  behind   the  bill  and 
willing    to   assvune   the   additional   tax 
burden.    If  the  Congress  will  advance 
the  additional  moneys  called  for  by  the 
bill  that  we  passed  a  little  earlier  and 
authorize  this  lending  power  either  to 
the  extent  called  for  in  the  bill  or  in  the 
Cohelan  amendment  it  will  all  be  paid 
back  out  of  the  taxes  now  being  raised 
under  the  present  rates,  as  well  as  those 
that  will  be  collected  under  new  rates 
when  enacted.     Let  me  say  again  this 
lending  authority  is  one  that  requires 
proof  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  amoimt  to  be  lent,  to- 
gether with  justification  of  what  it  will 
be  used  for. 

Only  to  the  extent  that  they  can  prove 
it  is  going  to  be  used  for  a  good  capital 
construction  purpose,  and  that  It  can 
be  repaid— only  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  that  they  can  use  in  each  year, 
will  they  be  able  to  get  an  appropriation 
directing  the  lending  of  that  money  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER,     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  have  many  more 
riots  at  this  stadium  I  predict  to  the 
gentleman  that  they  will  be  completely 
in  default.  

Mr.  MULTER.  That  will  not  happen 
because  of  this  bill  or  the  bill  that  we 
passed  earlier  in  the  day.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Cohelan 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  CohklanI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:    "■ 

Pbgel.linell: 

"Sic.  2.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  1  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  80. 
19e8*  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'June  8o' 
1972'." 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schwenckl- 
On  page  2,  after  line  2.  add  a  new  section  to 
HR.  4277  reading: 

•Sec.  3.  The  request  by  the  School  Board 
of  the  District  for  Improvement  of  school 
buildings,  for  new  buildings  and  for  equip- 
ment for  the  new  additions  and  replacements 
shall  be  met  before  the  requests  for  other 
capital  Improvements  are  met  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.' 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  everybody  has  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do,  but  all  that 
this  would  do  is  to  put  emphasis  on  the 
school  needs  here.  It  would  direct  that 
the  budget  of  the  School  Board,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  $23  milUon  a  year  be 
met  first  before  we  spend  any  money  for 
any  other  capital  improvements. 
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I  said  earlier  and  I  believe  from  the 
depth  of  my  heart  that  schools  have  been 
neglected  here.  The  greatest  need  for 
capital  improvements  in  the  District  Is 
in  the  school  system.  I  believe  we  can 
do  a  distinct  public  service  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  good  policy,  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  supported 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  AspiNALL.  Chairman  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bUl  (HJl.  4277)  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  borrowing  authority  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU.  * 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am,  hbr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  qual- 
ifies. The  aerk  will  report  the  moUon 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


baaln  plans  for  flood  control,  navlgaUcxi,  and 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  eqiudly 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  rhtttrr^nn  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  imder  the  flve-minute  rule  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  oi  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


Mr.  Okoss  moves  to  reconunit  the  bill,  HJl. 
4277.  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimabia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  rec(Mnmit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  411  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6016)  authorizing  additional  appropriations 
for  prosecution  of  projects  In  certain  river 


Mr.  MADDEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith  J,  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.   Speaker,   House  Resolution  411 
provides  for  the  consideraUon  of  HJl 
6016,  a  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations  for  prosecution  of  projects 
in  certain  river  basin  plans  for  flood  con- 
trol,   navigation,   and   other   purposes 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  6016  provides  increased  authori- 
zation for  the  prosecution  of  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control  and  related  pur- 
poses under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  The  appropriations  intended 
to  be  covered  by  these  Increased  authori- 
zations are  those  for  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965.  Allowance  is  made  for  the 
amoimt  of  monetary  authorization  car- 
ried over  on  June  30, 1963. 

The  first  national  flood  control  act 
was  the  act  of  June  22,  1936.  In  that 
act  and  in  subsequent  acts  the  Congress 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  large  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  containing  numerous  individual 
projects.  Congress  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem in  many  cases  by  approving  the  en- 
tire plan  but  authorizing  only  the  appro- 
priation >#or  a  part  of  the  total  cost,  so 
that  it  could  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  from  time  to  time  the  work 
which  was  being  accomplished  in  the 
basin  and  any  modifications  that  might 
be  desirable.  As  the  appropriations  ap- 
proached the  total  monetary  authoriza- 
tion ceilings,  the  Congress  increased  the 
basin  authorization  for  these  partially 
authorized  plans. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  21  basin 
plans  in  this  cAtegorj.  Of  these  it  i^ 
estimated  that  10  will  experience  deficits 
between  estimated  appropriations  and 
total  authorization  over  the  next  2  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  m-ge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  411. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Madden]  in  explanation  of 
this  particular  bill.  The  rule  does  pro- 
vide for  1  hour  of  open  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  6016.  I  think  I 
should  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  the 
time  we  are  considering  HJl.  6016.  we 
should  also  give  consideration  to  the  next 
bUl  which  is  H.R.  5312.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  also  granted  an  open  rule  pn>- 
viding  for  1  hour  of  c(msideration  of  that 
bill. 
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June  2Ji. 


mti  Mn  eomes  OfQt  of  the 
Conmittee  on  i  Ubllc  Works  while  the  bUl 
thAt  follows  Is  oat  o<  the  Committee  on 
Interior  uod  lasolar  Affairs.    It  is  mj 


VtaX  the  Committee  on 
Infcetlor  and  ibauUr  Affairs  feds  that 
they  have  the  responsibUitF.  the  duty, 
and  the  oWica  ion  to  review  these  vari- 
ous projects  ai  they  go  on  from  year  to 
year  and  as  more  units  are  added  to 
tbem.    As  an  example,  in  connection 
wiOt  the  Mlsso  iri  River  Basin  project,  it 
is  my  understa  nding  that  some  58  units 
have  been  coikstructed  or  started  and 
that  48  units  were  completed  in  some 
other  manner;  that  69  had  been  deter- 
mined not  fea  ible  and  20  are  presently 
necessary,  aik   there  remain  about  142 
milB  on  whicl  the  Department  has  not 
-yet  decided  wh  sther  they  should  be  acted 
upon  or  whett:  or  or  not  they  are  neces- 
sary.   8o  bet«  een  the  two  committees,  I 
think  ttiey  hav  t  worked  out  a  unanimous 
acxeement  th  it  the  language  in  H  Jl. 
5312  will  be  of  ered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  undo:  ioosideratian  at  Uils  time. 
HJl.  6016.  anc  if  the  amended  language 
Is  adopted  andbiacedtoto  that  bill  where 
the  Interior  Ii^Murtment  will  have  the 
(Hwortunity  tc  review  these  projects  in 
the  future— or  new  projects — then  thore 
will  be  no  neiessity  for  the  passage  of 
JUEL  5312.    It  is  my  understanding  that 
both  eommittfes  are  unanimous  in  this 
and  the  langiage  will  probaUy  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  E*ubUc  Works  Committee. 
I  bdieve  we  aa  e  talking  of  an  authoriza- 
tion here  of  s  me  $684  million.    May  I 
state  for  the  inf(»mation  of  the  Los 
Ange^f^  Coun  y  members  in  particular, 
that  this  bill,  HJl.  6016,  does  contain 
additional  fuids  for  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Gabriel  fl(  od  control  project  which  is 
very  importart  to  the  area  and  which 
has  been  goiig  on  for  some  period  of 
years.    I  undc  rstand  that  unless  the  bill 
is  passed,  wcrk  may  well  have  to  be 
sUvped  on  Jm  le  30  of  this  year.    Wheth- 
er or  not  thii   bill  will  get  through  by 
June  30  rema  ns  a  question  in  iny  mind 
because  I  remi  mber  that  there  was  a  bit 
of  a  hassle  on  VtAs  subject  matter  In  Hie 
elodng  days  cff  the  last  session  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

In  any  event  we  do  need  the  bm  to 
carry  on  thest  10  projects  mentioned  on 
page  2  of  the  r  !port. 

liCr.  Speakei .  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  :  know  of  im>  objection'  to 
the  bm.  I  ur  re  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
and  the  passa  re  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JENSE  f .  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yle  d? 

Mr.  SMITE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemaii. 

Mr.  JEM8E  f.  Do  we  imderstand  cor- 
rectly that  th  s  is  simply  an  auttwrisa- 
tion  to  allow  eulditional  funds  for  these 
projects  and  hat  there  is  no  additional 
regwnsibility  or  duties  imposed  on  the 
re^eetive  agsncies  by  virtue  of  this 
leglsIstlanT 

Mr.  SMITB  of  California.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentlen  an  that  is  my  understand- 
ing. These  irojeets  are  originally  au- 
thorised and  certain  amounts  of  money 
have  been  ant  wrized  and  then  whatever 
funds  the  An  ropriation  Committee  sees 
fit  to  awnropi  iatie,  that  is  the  money  to 
carry  o«t  the  iMoJect  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  ai  thorization  and  the  appro- 


priation will  go.  But  new  units  come  ixL 
The  engineers  come  along  with  new  units 
and  say  that  they  have  to  have  an  addi- 
tional authorisation  to  continue  the  com- 
pletion of  prodects.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  further  responsibility  placed  on 
the  agencies  than  they  had  at  the  begin- 
ning. S 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Then  the  basic  act 
which  establishes  these  projects  is  not  to 
be  changed  in  any  way.  shape,  or  manner 
by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  JoNBS] ,  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  asked  the  question 
whether  the  basic  act  which  establishes 
these  projects  is  changed  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  by  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No;  there  Is 
no  change  in  the  original  authorization. 
These  are  merely  extensions  of  the  basic 
authorizaUons  as  ad<H>ted  in  1936  on  the 
basin  projects.  This  only  implements 
the  projects  set  up  in  the  original 
authorization. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that  this  bill 
is  a  just  and,  proper  bilL  Without  such 
legislation  as  is  provided  by  this  bill, 
many  of  these  projects  that  are  of  such 
great  value  to  the  American  people  would 
come  to  a  quick  stop  at  the  termination 
of  the  present  authorization. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  would  want  that 
to  happen. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time,  but  I  have  no  further  requests  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  5795,  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  TREASURY  OF  POSTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  410  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  Kloptlon  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJR. 
5795)  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  fixing  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunisslon,  of  rates  of  postage  on  fourth - 
class  maU.  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  substitute  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Poet  Omce  and  Civil  Service  now  In  the  bill 
and    such    substitute    for    the    purpose    of 


amendment  shall  be  considered  under  tbe 
flve-mlnut*  nile  as  an  original  bUl.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Ckim- 
mlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bUl  or  committee  substitute.  The 
previous  queetton  shaU  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  wUhout  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

Mr.  MAIH>EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  SkxthI.  and.  pending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  410 
provides  for  coxisideration  of  HJl.  5795,  a 
bill  to  r^^eal  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  fixing  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissi  mi,  or  rates  of  post- 
age on  fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  HA.  5795  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  essential 
postal  services  by  granting  the  Post- 
master Genersd  temporary  relief  from  an 
existing  statutory  requirement  which 
can  operate  to  prevait  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Treasury  of  funds  for  any 
postal  operation  imless  such  relief  is 
granted.  This  existing  statutory  re- 
quirement is  the  paragraph  contained  in 
chapter  IV  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priaUon  Act,  1951. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  all  postal  services 
now  available  to  the  American  public 
will  be  provided  without  interruption  due 
to  lack  of  necessary  funds  or  other 
causes.  The  postal  establishment  faces 
a  critical  situation  in  this  respect.  The 
Postmaster  General  has  ofBciaUy  re- 
ported, in  effect,  that  the  existing  law 
requires  him  to  perform  an  Impos- 
sibility and  that,  under  the  appropria- 
tion limitation  cited  above,  he  will  be 
unable  to  withdraw  any  funds  from  the 
TreasTuy  to  operate  the  postal  estab- 
lishment after  Jime  30.  1963.  unless 
granted  relief  from  the  limitation. 

In  summary,  a  combination  of  several 
different  statutes  lays  down  a  mandate 
that  expenses  on  fourth -class  mail  may 
not  exceed  revenues  by  more  than  4  per- 
cent, but  at  tJie  same  time  bars  the  postal 
establishment  from  profitable  traffic  in 
large  packages  between  first-class  post 
offices  which  otherwise  would  tend  to 
make  up  for  losses  incurred  in  handling 
small  packages  originating  at  or  destined 
to  other  classes  of  post  offices.  This 
leaves  the  Postmaster  General  but  one 
possible  means,  under  his  parcel  post 
reformation  authority  (39  XSS.C.  (1958 
ed.)  247).  to  gain  needed  additional 
revenues,  and  that  is  to  increase  parcel 
post  rates  with  the  consent  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Although  by  law  expenses  may  not  ex- 
ceed revenues  by  over  4  percent,  the  ex-: 
traordinary  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  national  economy  and  the 
national  transportation  complex  have 
brought  the  parcel  post  operation  to  a 
point  where  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  parcel 
post  expenses  exceed  revenues  therefrom 
by  24.6  percent.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that 
a  rate  increase — the  only  avenue  open  to , 
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the  Postmaster  General — averaging  at 
least  20.6  percent  would  be  necessaiy  to 
comply  with  the  4-peroent  limitation, 
even  if  it  could  be  assumed— and  it  can- 
not—that an  increase  of  such  magnitude 
would  not  price  the  parcel  post  service 
out  of  a  substantial  part  of  its  traffic 
and  cause  an  even  greater  deficit 

Parcel  post  volume  has  decreased  to  a 
marked  extent  in  each  recent  year  under 
the  present  parcel  post  rate  structure, 
and  it  is  evident  from  experience  follow- 
ing earlier  rate  increases  that  the  rate  of 
progression  of  decrease  in  volume  will  be 
sharply  accelerated  with  any  new  parcel 
post  rate  increase.  The  Postmaster 
General  and  other  postal  authorities 
testified  that  the  point  of  riimi«<«h<>Tg 
returns  for  any  new  rate  increase— be- 
yond which  resultant  losses  from  diver- 
sion of  traffic  would  outweigh  any 
possible  new  revenues — ^is  in  the  close 
neighborhood  of  a  13-perceht  average 
increase.  That  Is  to  say.  any  parcel  poet 
rate  increase  averaging  more  than  13 
percent  at  this  time  would  be  self- 
defeating  since  the  resultant  traffic  loss 
would  increase  the  deficit  rather  than 
reduce  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  410. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden],  House 
ResoluUon  410  will  provide  2  hours  <rf 
general  debate  under  an  open  rule  for 
the  consideraUon  of  H.R.  5795.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  3-year  suspension  of  re- 
strictions on  withdrawal  frwn  Treasury 
of  postal  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  bill  Is  pretty 
easy  to  understand,  but  I  confess  that  it 
took  me  quite  a  whUe  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  understand  this  overall  situa- 
tion as  to  how  this  was  arrived  at  over 
the  years.  My  basic  understanding  of 
It  is  this,  and  If  I  am  incorrect  I  would 
appreciate  some  of  the  experts  on  the 
committee  correcting  me. 

It  seems  that  some  years  ago  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  that  fourth-class  maU 
parcel  post  operate  within  4  percent  of 
its  cost,  either  4  percent  In  the  black  or 
4  percent  In  the  red. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  the  years  it 
has  not  worked  out  that  way.  I  think  in 
the  last  year  the  deficiency  was  around 
24.6  percent  rather  than  4  percent. 

Then  the  question  comes  up,  Why  does 
this  take  place  If  the  law  requires  it  to 
operate  within  4  percent,  when  in  fact 
the  deficiency  Is  more  than  that? 

It  seems  that  a  problem  developed  be- 
cause the  Postmaster  General  Is  required 
to  go  before  the  ICC  and  ask  for  appro- 
priate rate  increases.  This  seems  to  pre- 
sent a  problem  of  several  different  situa- 
tions; one.  the  question  arises  If  the  rates 
are  Increased  to  the  extent  of  taking 
care  of  the  24.6  or  even  20  percent  In  the 
long  run  will  the  Post  Office  lose  more 
business  by  the  senders  not  paying  this 
additional  amount  of  postage  for  the 
fourth-class  mail  than  they  would  if  they 
had  not  requested  the  Increase  to  be  that 
high? 

A  request  was  made  last  year  for  an  in- 
crease, but  tied  to  that  particular  in- 
crease was  a  request  for  a  change  in 


the  size  and  weight  of  the  packages  in 
parcel  post.     Congress  heretofore  has 
taken  the  authority  of  determining  the 
size  and  the  weight,  and  also  has  set  first- 
class  postage  rates.    The  ICC.  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  did  not  approve  a  rate  In- 
crease, because  It  was  tied  into  a  requ 
for  a  change  In  the  size  and  weight 
the  packages,  holding  it  was  improper 
tie  the  two  together. 

I  understand  that  a  request  will  be 
made  probably  in  the  amount  of  13  per- 
cent. In  the  meantime  certain  bills  were 
considered  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee could  not  agree  on  several  bills 
so  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  ask  for  this  3-year  extension  so  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunisslon.  and  the  Congress  could 
study  this  matter  and  determine  how  it 
should  be  worked  out 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  bilL  The 
genUeman  from  Vh-glnla  [Mr.  Gait]  did 
present  a  statement  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  the  effect  he  felt  2  years  was 
a  long  enough  period  of  time  to  work  this 
out,  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessaiy 
to  have  the  entire  3  years.  Whether  or 
not  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  that 
effect,  I  do  not  know. 

As  I  stated,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  bill  itself,  other 
than  the  thought  that  maybe  2  years  is 
Icmg  enough. 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
aUon of  the  bill  (H.R  6016)  authoriz- 
ing additional  appropriations  for  prose- 
cuUon  of  projects  In  certain  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6016.  with  Mr 
Lamdrum  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  my  Intention 
today  to  prolong  debate  on  this  bill  which 
has  been  reported  out  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  PubUc  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  page  2  of  the 
committee  report  which  lists  the  basins 
that  would  be  covered  in  the  event 
this  bill  Is  approved.  This  bill  covers 
some  10  river  basins.  They  are  the  Ar- 
kansas, Brazos,  central  and  southern 
Florida.  Columbia.  Los  Angeles-San  Ga- 
briel, Missouri,  Ohio,  upper  Mississippi, 


the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  Riv- 
er, and  the  White  River  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  pursuit  of  a 
policy  which  we  have  adopted  since  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  That  act  au- 
thorized the  general  scheme  of  devel- 
tpment  of  the  major  river  basins  but 
they  must  have  a  periodic  enactment  of 
the  Congress  to  mcrease  the  original 
monetary  ceilings  for  woik  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  In  the  Missouri  River 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

As  I  stated  before  that  has  been  our 
purpose.     We   have    followed    it   very 
faithfully  to  see  that  the  Congress  Is  ap- 
prised of  what  these  construction  agen- 
cies were  doing  in  furtherance  of  the 
original  authorization.     Last  year  you 
will  recall  we  did  not  bring  to  the  House 
a  request  for  this  extension  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  sessiim.    These  au- 
thorizations we  seek  here  are  vitally 
necessary.    The  projects  are  all  under- 
way at  the  present  time.    In  the  Cali- 
fornia Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel  project, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith]  just  pointed  out  to  the  House  a 
few  moments  ago,  this  authorization,  if  it 
expires,  will  mean  that  there  would  be  a 
cessation  of  works  that  are  necessary 
and  needed,  and  which  are  vital  to  the 
continuation  of  that  project   Therefore, 
if  the  work  does  stop  it  will  mean  we  will 
have  a  vast  loss  Incurred  because  we  will 
have  to  initiate  contractual  obligations 
all  over  again  and  the  woik  will  have  to 
be  commenced  just  as  it  did  originally. 
The  same  reason  can  be  cited  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  basin  authorizations  to 
prove  the  Imperative  necessity  for  the 
approval  of  this  bill. 

I  now  refer  to  a  proposed  amendment 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspimall]. 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

In  the  original  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944 — and  when  I  say  the  original  act  I 
mean  as  far  as  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
development  Is  concerned — the  develop- 
ment of  this  particular  basin  was  to  be 
a  joint  enterprise  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Since  that  time  the  request  for  this  par- 
ticular authorization  has  been  made  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

This  time  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs C^ommittee  received  a  request  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  agreed  to 
accept  the  amendment  proposed.  There 
Is  no  disagreement  between  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chahman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  advise  the  Committee  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  has  authorized  the 
chairman  of  that  conunittee  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  now  before  us. 
We  are  very  pleased  that  we  can  coop- 
erate in  this  particular  matter  »im  again 
have  a  dual  authorization  so  far  as  funds 
are  concerned  for  the  Missouri  Basin 
project 
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projects.    I 


The  PahUe 
ttds  MBcnd- 


Mr.  Chatrman.  wlU  the 


of  iUAbwna.    I  yield  to 

Cbmirumn.  I  have  been 

the  record  of  the  hear- 

report  ot 


lagg  aad  the  report  at  the  committee 
U  ji  dtfl  Bolt  to  aee  jmit  how  this 
Is  |y^  g  allocated.  Maj  I  refer 
the  ffenttanai  to  the  Ohio  Btver  Baain? 
Qotag  throQKli  that  I  see  a  number  of 
one  In  Ohio,  the  Deer 
and  the  BerUn  Seaer- 
Oan  thk  gentleman  tdl  me  viuit 
f  onda  are  bttqg  used  In  these  particular 
I? 


of  ^^*»*««^^  On  pace  6 
then  Is  glv«a  an  estimated  total  coat  of 
the  pvojeets  4  t>w  Ctt>^  BaMn  plan. 

But  it  does  not  ghre  as 

I  as  to  hov  much  Is  beinf 

that  are 


of  Alabama     If  the  gen- 
et me  eipiain,  the  total 
of  the  Obki  River  Basin 
prajeet  is  $li9S.f00.000.   These  are  the 
ptajMits  that  pm  require  f uz¥llne  by  the 

«.  We  hope 
itjtn  the  bm  win  eanr  « 
ftaroagh  Oie  f  aeal  year  ises.  Tliesdee- 
ttan  and  Uie  p  rlortty  that  win  be  assigned 
to  ttmm  proli  ets  wffl  rest  with  the  gen- 
yeman's  eom  yttee. 

mr.  BOW.  bo  I  understand  tiMtt  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  these  amounts? 
In  oflher  worte.  we  have  a  total  here  of 
fi;aas  mUBoi.  Then  there  is  a  Ust  of 
projects,  but  here  is  no  takDeation  what 
wffl  be  the  «oe ;  of  each  project. 

Mr.  JGKB  of  Alabama.  The  esti- 
mated eoot  is  lifflc\ilt  to  give  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Tierefore  we  autlXMlae  this 
monetary  in<Tease  but  the  individual 
projects  are  i  easonally  examined  by  the 
i^ipropriatloK  s  Committee  for  them  to 
ow  much  win  be  spent  on 
I  ptt> ject. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  wffl  yield 
forQier,  maa  I  make  Inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  lot  his  disthiguished  com- 
mittee had  a  ly  tnf  oimatkm  as  to  what 
ptOfectB  and  he  amount  in  each  project 
would  make  t  >  this  total  plan? 

Mr.  JONSE  of  Alabama.  Let  me  point 
oat  that  the  otal  cost  of  the  Ohio  Basin 
is  esthnaled  to  be  $1,235  mfflkm.  We 
wffl  need  m  ditlonal  aathorization  in 
future  years  i  ind  it  wffl  be  necessary  for 
the  Oongresi  to  authoftee  further  for 
the  Gt^o  Ki%  er  Basin.  The  reason  the 
figures  are  nc  t  given,  as  I  sidd  earlier,  to 
that  we  do  K)t  have  specific  amounts 
that  we  coull  submit  to  the  House  at 
the  present  t  me. 

This  is  an  overaU  estimate, 
this  is  the  i  lute  pie  before  we  cut  it. 
We  do  not  ki  ow  who  is  going  to  get  the 
big  pieces  a^  the  UtUe  pieces  of  the 
pie. 

Mr.  X>NEd  of  Alabama.  These  amdy 
to  several  rrojects  but  to  make  sure 
that  it  iBd  n  ft  exceed  a  certain  amount 
we  have  autl  loriaed  $749  mfflion  to  date 
of  the  total  c  ast  of  $1,235  mfflion  for  the 


Ohio  Basin. 
Mr.  BOW. 


Could  the  gentleman  tdl 


the  House  h(  w  much  more  we  are  going 


to  have  to  appropriate  to  complete  these 
projects  than  was  the  original  estimate 
given  by  the  Corps  of  Ehgineers  at  the 
time  of  the  original  authorization? 

Mr.  JONEB  of  Alabama.  That  li  the 
whote  reason  and  Justification  for  being 
here  today,  that  we  want  to  make  those 
figures  as  reasonable  in  time  as  we  pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr.  BOW.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
that  this  total  amount  of  some  $600  mil- 
lion has  been  brought  about  because  of 
an  imderestimation  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  As 
stated  in  the  explanation,  starting  with 
the  Fk)od  Control  Act  of  1936  we  author- 
ised certain  work  to  be  done,  for  instance, 
in  the  Ohio  River  Ba^n.  The  Ohio  River 
Basin  was  authorised  with  only  a  partial 
monetary  amount  for  the  work  to  be 
done. 

Mr. BOW.  Do Imkterstand, then. that 
this  amount  which  the  gentleman's  oom- 
mtttae  is  asking  for  is  aU  on  projects 
previoaBiy  authoriaed?  My  question  is. 
then.  How  much  more  are  they  going  to 
cost  thaathe  estimate  at  the  time  of  the 
original  anthorintion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  Itdependson 
the  rise  in  price  lev^  and  other  factors. 

Mr.HARBHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Perhaps  I  may  answer 
the  gentleman'a  question  as  to  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  projects.  The  Ohio  Basin  Is 
one  that  does  not  have  sulBcient 
monetary  authorization  to  cover  the 
funds  requested  in  the  fiscal  1964  budget, 
so  this  auttMuriBation  has  to  be  passed  to 
meet  the  budgetary  request.  There  is 
the  amoimt  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers wffl  supply  to  the  Appropriatlcns 
Committee  when  they  apply  requesting 
the  amount  in  their  budget  for  these 
projects:  that  is,  the  Big  Darby.  $213,000. 
Paint  Creek.  $266,000,  and  Deer  Creek. 
$160,000.  Those  sums  go  in  to  make  up 
the  $150  nffllion  for  the  various  projects 
in  the  Ohio  River  Basin,  but  this  is  for 
fiscal  1964  and  1965.  These  projects  are 
only  auUioriaMi.  The  plan  is  approved 
in  general  subject  to  the  monetary 
authorization.  Every  fiscal  year  the 
corps  comes  in  and  justifies  what  their 
feasibility  is  and  how  much  money  they 
^lould  receive  year  by  year.  That  Is  the 
reason  we  are  asking  for  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONBS  of  Alabama.  I  agree  with 
the  explanation  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  HakshaI  just  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOI^S  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOIiAND.  AH  of  the  projects 
provided  for  in  this  bill  have  been  pre- 
viously authorized.  The  problem  is  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  money.  There 
is  a  monetary  restriction  involved  here. 
'nic  question  I  would  direct  to  the  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  this. 
What  is  the  attitude  of  the  committee 
going  to  be  if  this  bffl  gets  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  puts  in  projects  for 
which  there  has  not  been  additional 


authorintions?  This  is  a  real  danger 
here  and  I  would  hoiie  we  could  have 
some  assuraaoe  as  to  what  the  attitude 
of  the  committee  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  JONBS  of  Alabama.  The  same 
fears  and  apprehensions  were  expressed 
last  year  with  reference  to  our  omnibus 
bill  that  we  sent  to  the  other  body.  We 
were  able  to  prevail  in  that  instance  and 
I  would  give  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts the  same  assinranoes  ttiat  we 
gave  to  the  House  last  year,  that  we 
would  go  to  conference  and  wffl  remain 
steadfast  to  the  mandates  that  you  have 
given  us. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  if  additional 
projects  are  insotod  by  the  Senate, 
which  projects  have  not  been  previously 
authorlwd,  then  this  is  going  to  tie  this 
bffl  up  in  committee  and  these  projects 
that  have  already  been  authorised  are 
reaUy  fotog  to  run  into  some  dtfllculty 
moneywise. 

Mr.  JONEB  of  Alabama.  We  are 
aware  of  that  danger  and  we  shaU  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  see  that 
these  dreumstances  do  notooooe  about. 

Mr.  BOLAND.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALET.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONBS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALET.  With  reference  to  page 
6  and  with  reference  to  the  projects  for 
which  the  requested  authorizations  are 
planned  to  be  used,  you  have  the  Alle- 
ghany River  Reservoir.  Do  I  understand 
that  that  Is  the  Khizua  Dam  project? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.   Tes. 

Mr.  HALST.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  idea  or  does  he  have  any  idea  of 
the  ultimate  cost  of  this  project? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabcuna.  My  recoDec- 
tlon  is  that  that  project  cost  oomes  to 
around  $60  million. 

Mr.  HALE7.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  his  c(»nmittee, 
I  think  that  probably  the  authorization 
of  this  project  was  one  of  the  worst 
things  this  Congress  ever  did,  in  building 
the  Klnzua  Dam.  T%ere  Is  good  reason 
to  believe  the  engineering  studies  pointed 
out  that  this  project  was  not  feasible. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Engineers*  study 
over  a  long  period  of  time  plainly  stated 
that  this  was  not  a  feasible  project. 
There  was  an  alternative  proposed  and 
I  think  this  committee  should  have  gone 
very  carefully  Into  that  when  the  Cone- 
wango  Valley  project  was  considered. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  the 
construction  of  this  nnzua  Dam  project, 
this  Congress  violated  one  of  the  solemn 
and  binding  obligations  we  made  with 
the  Seneca  Nation.  The  first  President 
of  the  United  States  had  sent  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  treaty 
with  the  Seneca  Nation.  By  the  con- 
struction of  this  project.  3^u  violated 
that  treaty  and  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  George  Washington, 
thought  so  much  of  keeping  the  solemn 
word  of  the  United  States  inviolate  that 
he  wrote  to  the  great  Indian  Chief  Corn- 
planter  a  five-page  personal  letter  in 
which  he  promised  that  nothing  would 
ever  take  away  from  this  nation,  that  had 
been  a  friendly  nation,  the  lands  that 
we  guaranteed  they  could  alwasrs  have. 
I  say  that  if  this  had  been  put  before  the 
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Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
serious  doubts  that  the  Congress  would 
have  ever  authorized  this  project 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  genUeman's  feeling.  When  we 
originally  considered  the  proposal,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  received  naUonal  atten- 
tion it  has  since  received,  it  was 
5.1°"?^',  to  us  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  the 
assurance  that  the  people  who  would  be 
dislocated  by  the  constructions  of  this 
dam  and  reservoir  would  be  treated 
fairly  and  would  receive  such  attention 
as  would  protect  their  hiterests. 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.   Yes. 
Mr,  HALEY.    I  hope  that  this  com- 
mittee and  the  entire  Congress,  when 
this  project  Is  finally  completed  and  Its 
gates  are  closed  and  you  take  away  from 
this  Indian  tribe  their  homesteads  which 
they  have  had  for  himdreds  of  years   I 
hope  that  this  Congress  wUl  be  generous 
to  those  people  and  see  If  some  way 
somehow,  we  can  put  them  back  on  an 
economic  base  at  least  comparable  to 
what  they  have  enjoyed.    We  are  spend- 
ing today  $270  million  per  year  sup- 
posedly to  benefit  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  American  Indians.     This 
takes  the  very  heart  out  of  the  reserva- 
tion and  throws  them  to  the  four  winds 
so  to  speak.  ' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Halby]  that  no  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  wanted  to  visit  any 
Injury  upon  the  Indians  or  to  violate  any 
sacred  covenants.  There  was  a  desire  on 
our  part  at  that  time  In  the  examina- 
tion of  the  proposal  to  see  that  they  were 
properly  taken  care  of  and  that  they 
were  properly  safeguarded. 

My  recollection  Is  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive examination  was  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Aroropriations  than  we 
had  given  to  these  people.  The  reason 
why  that  was  true  Is  because  there  was 
not  as  great  appeal  made  to  us  as  was 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

We  now  have  the  dam  under  construc- 
tion. It  Is  going  to  cost,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  around  $60  million.  We  have 
already  expended  around  $40  million  on 
it.  So  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  vacate 
the  work  that  Is  being  done. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  the  gentleman  wffl 
yield  further,  I  do  not  mind  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  using  the  Allegheny  River  to 
flush  out  the  river  and  push  away  the 
waste  that  they  are  now  putting  into 
that  river.  -iThey  should  have  done  some- 
thing  earlier.  This  project,  as  I  say,  I 
do  not  believe  It  was  feasible  In  the  orig- 
inal Instance  for  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  built  because  this  dam  wffl  only 
give  Warren,  Pa.,  and  other  cities  along 
the  Allegheny  approximately  40  percent 
protection,  if  this  was  to  be  built  for  a 
flood  prevention  or  flood  protection  proj- 
ect. In  other  words,  you  could  have 
gotten  the  same  thing  for  a  little  less 
money  and  100  percent  protection  by 
going  through  the  Conewango  Valley. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama that  I  have  Just  visited  the  dam 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  if  you  get  out  of 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  this  proj- 
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ect  with  $60  million,  then  I  wUl  go  up 
there  and  eat  half  of  It,  because  I  think 
it  Is  going  to  cost  somewhere  between  $S0 
and  $100  million. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  I  did 
not  say  specifically  that  its  cost  would 
be  $60  million.  I  said,  based  on  my  rec- 
oUecUon— I  do  not  have  the  figures 
here— and  it  may  be  $100  mUlion— but  I 
am  not  wedded  to  that  figure  because,  as 
I  say,  I  am  going  into  the  recesses  of  my 
mind  for  all  of  these  various  dams  that 
were  authorized  and  I  cannot  keep  them 
all  properly  Indexed  In  my  mind. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  does  not  get  wedded  to  any  fig- 
ure of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  because  if 
you  do,  just  add  about  50  percent  to  what 
they  say  and  you  will  be  lucky  to  come 
out. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  If  we  can 
examine  these  figures  every  2  years,  I 
think  we  would  be  warranted  In  coming 
to  the  Congress  and  making  this  pro- 
posal. If  we  have  any  other  engineering 
ixistltution  in  the  Government  to  give  us 
a  better  calculation  of  cost,  I  do  not  know 
about  It.  We  have  certainly  got  to  rely 
upon  their  proven  capability  of  supply- 
ing us  with  the  technical  engineering  In- 
formation that  we  might  need. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bffl  has  come  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee  with  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  that 
committee. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  It  is  a  bill 
to  provide  additional  authorizations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  and  the  fiscal  year 
1965  for  10  of  the  21  river  bashi  author- 
izations that  exist  In  this  country. 

As  most  Members  know,  Individual 
projects  normally  are  authorized  by 
maxlmiun  amounts  required  for  that 
project,  but  historically  the  Congress,  as 
far  as  the  river  basin  authorizations  are 
concerhed,  originally  authorized  the 
river  basin  projects  as  defined  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  a  report  that  item- 
ized in  the  report  the  various  projects 
to  be  built  within  that  basin.  The  Con- 
gress only  authorized  funds  in  part  to 
construct  those  projects,  because  many 
of  these  river  basin  authorizations  were 
a  long-range  plan.  Because  of  this  his- 
toric development,  at  approximately 
2-year  Intervals  the  Congress  has  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  authorization  bills 
providing  for  the  additional  authoriza- 
tion to  carry  forward  the  work  on  these 
basins  for  an  additional  2-year  period. 

I  think  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
funds  can  only  be  utilized  for  individual 
projects  which  are  specifically  already 
authorized.  In  the  original  river  basin 
authorizations  they  have  to  appear  in 
the  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
part  of  the  original  river  basin  pro- 
gram. There  Is  one  exception,  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Bashi,  which  has  not  been 
authorized  as  a  basin  project  exactly. 
In  the  Columbia  River  there  are  a  series 
of  separate  projects  that  have  been  in- 
dividually authorized  by  the  Congress. 
A  lump  sum  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  work  on  those  projects. 
These  funds  cannot  be  used  for  a  proj- 
ect unless  It  has  been  previously  specifi- 


cally authorized  by  the  Congress,  either 
Individually  or  In  a  river  basin  authoriza- 
tion. 

On  our  side  of  the  committee,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  am'endment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  tMr.  Aspinau.],  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  House  wili 
pass  this  bill  today.  It  is  essential  that 
the  bill  be  passed  promptly,  because  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1064  for 
these  10  river  basins  are  now  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. They  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  unless  this  bill  first  passes 
and  becomes  law  before  the  public  works 
appropriaUon  bill  reaches  the  House 
floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
Public  Works  Committee  coming  to  the 
House  floor  with  a  bffl  to  authorize  any- 
thing. You  have  pretty  well  locked  up 
the  authorization  of  public  buildings  In 
your  committee,  and  In  so  doing  have 
short  circuited  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  consideration  of  public 
bladings.  I  suppose  we  should  be  thank- 
ful for  small  favors.  In  that  you  bring 
this  bffl  to  theHouse  floor  today 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  If  the  genUeman  wffl 
check  the  legislation,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate authorized  the  procedure  followed  in 
the  case  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act.  So 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  is 
not  acting  independently.  They  are  act- 
ing In  accordance  with  l^Islation  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  President 

Mr.  GROSS.  Very  unfortunately  did 
the  House  turn  over  to  one  committee 
the  sole  authority  to  authorize  public 
biffldings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Ckamu]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  why  this  omnibus  authorization 
bffl  for  river  basin  authorization  is  here 
nqw  Instead  of  In  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bffl  of  last  session  is  because  of 
the  shortness  of  time  available  in  1962 
and  the  lateness  of  the  session  and  the 
lack  of  hearings  on  these  particular 
basin  authorizations.  Action  had  to  be 
held  over  to  this  year. 

Customarily  these  authorizations  are 
included  in  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bffl.  That  is  the  explanation  as 
to  why  the  bffl  is  before  us  in  this  form, 
which  is  rather  unusual.  The  commit- 
tee in  reporting  the  bill  did  stete  that 
in  the  future  It  Is  hopeful  that  these 
authorizations  wffl  be  included  in  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bffl,  and 
that  that  shall  be  done  soon  enough,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  properly  consider  them  In 
advance  of  submission  of  budget  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  and  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

As  an  example,  there  Is  included  in 
this  Increased  authorization  bill  as  a 
part  of  the  $684  mfflion  a  $21  mfflion 
increased  authorization  for  central  and 
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aootbem  flood  oontrol  project  in  Ror- 
id»  made  necessary  by  the  faet  there 
win  be  a  deflc  It  In  the  monetary  authorl- 
sattoM  for  fli  eal  year  1964  of  $3,073  mU- 
Uon.  There  b  a  deflelt  in  the  1965  fiscal 
approprlatloi  e  as  estimated,  of  $17  mil- 
ttoo  whkth  n  icessitatfti  this  increase  of 
$31  milUoii  n  authorizations  for  1964 
and  1965  for  the  (Mrderly  progress  of  the 
project. 

Of  course,  his  is  before  us  in  the  form 
of  authorlsa  ton  at  a  time  when  the 
Committee  en  Appropriations  is  pres- 
ently oonsidirlns  the  request  from  the 
Executive  f(r  Increased  money.  For 
orderly  pro»dure  the  authorization 
should  be  vp  myved  by  the  Congress  be- 
fore the  mpp.  opriation  matter  is  consid- 
ered either  by  the  committee  or  for 
recommenda  ton  by  the  Executive.  It  is 
before  us  th  b  year  in  this  form  at  this 
time  for  he  reason  I  previously 
explained.  :  rext  year,  in  next  year's 
authorlzatioi  i  of  a  flood  control  bill,  un- 
doubtedly t  lese  basin  authorizations 
win.  as  they  1  hould,  pnq^erly  be  included. 

I  understa  od  that  there  is  considera- 
tion going  tc  be  given  to  an  amendment 
with  regard  o  a  $100  million  increase  in 
authorizattoi  I  concerning  the  Bffissouri 
River  Basin  I  understand  this  does 
not  concern  he  problem  that  I  am  aware 
of  personal  y,  and  apprehensive  of. 
which  is  the  problem  presented  by  the 
program  of  1  le  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior 
that  the  ad  ninistration  and  construc- 
tion ot  a  number  of  these  river  and 
harbor  projects  be  turned  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  rather  than  be 
under  the  ac  ministration,  as  is  presently 
the  case,  ot  he  Army  Engineers.  I  un- 
derstand thi  t  this  issue  is  not  involved 
in  this  amen  jment,  as  I  said,  but  I  hope 
that  Congre  s  is  aware  of  that  problem 
which  preseitly  exists  and  which  will 
become  of  nreater  importance  in  the 
future.  I  0  >pose  turning  such  proj- 
ects involvii  g  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  contrd  elements  over  to  the 
Bureau  of  R  damation  and  taking  them 
from  the  Co  rps  of  Army  Engineers. 

Mr.  FORI  MAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemm  yield? 

Mr.  CRAlk  ER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentle  nan. 

Mr.  FORE  MAN.  In  the  report  of  the 
committee  ]ou  have  the  various  river 
basin  projec  a,  and  the  available  mone- 
tary author  zation,  the  pnnxwed  and 
actual  fundi  ig  through  fiscal  year  1965, 
the  deficit,  f  nd  then  the  additional  au- 
thorization required.  For  instance, 
looking  at  01  \e  area  like  the  central  and 
southern  Flcrlda  project  it  shows  that 
you  have  a  proposed  funding  of  $126.- 
373.000,  an<  a  deficit  of  $20,073,000. 
Tet  you  stuw  an  additional  mcmetary 
authorlzatioi  t  of  $21  minion,  which  is 
$927,000  mere  than  your  deficit.  In 
each  instanc  e.  in  each  river  basin  area, 
you  have  mi  additional  monetary  au- 
thorization atwve  what  is  required  under 
thedeildt    Jwhyisthis? 

Mr.  CRAlk  ER.  It  is  Just  a  very  small 
central  and  southern  Flor- 
ida the  defic  t  was  $20,073,000  for  fiscal 
years  1964  a  id  1965.  but  it  was  rounded 
out  to  a  $21  nUlllon  figure,  which  is  the 
basis  on  whi  di  all  of  these  were  consid- 


ered, that  ifl 


round  figures,  in  order  to 


give  Just  a  little  leeway  in  their  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.   

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  ovsu-all  total  author- 
ization for  all  of  these  projects  is  much 
larger  than  the  amount  required  for 
the  next  2  years  so  that  the  fact  that  we 
authorized  an  amount  for  the  next  2 
years  slightly  above  their  estimated  re- 
quirements will  just  carry  over  the 
amount  required  for  the  following  2-year 
period,  because  the  overall  authorization 
required  to  complete  the  basin  in  each 
case  is  far  greater  than  the  amoimt 
authorized  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<msent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  iwint  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  bill.  H.R.  6016.  contains  an  addi- 
tional monetary  authorization  for  the 
Central  and  Southern  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict in  the  amount  of  $21  milUon.  This 
increase  is  needed  in  order  that  this  proj- 
ect, originally  authorized  in  1948,  can 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  and  economy  of  the  18-county 
area  which  it  covers. 

Available  monetary  authorization  for 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District  presently  total  $106.- 
300.000,  while  appropriations  available 
through  June  30  of  this  year  total  $95,- 
373,000,  leaving  a  monetary  authoriza- 
tion of  $10,927,000.  However,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  recommended  that 
$14,000,000  be  appropriated  for  the  flood 
control  district  for  fiscal  year  1964.  Ap- 
propriations in  this  level  would  leave  a 
deficit  of  over  $3  million  unless  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  monetary  authoriza- 
tion for  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  covered  by 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District  holds  some  29  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
In  1950.  the  population  within  the  project 
niunbered  approximately  800,000.  As  of 
Jime  30,  1962.  the  population  figures  had 
risen  to  over  2  million,  and  these  figures 
are  rising  even  today. 

This  growth  was  not  envisioned  when 
the  project  was  first  authorized  in  1948. 
Each  subsequent  authorization  act  con- 
taining additional  authorizations  for  the 
project  have  attempted  to  provide  ade- 
quate levels  for  the  project,  but  growth 
within  the  project  has  been  too  rapid. 

The  1963  session  of  the  Florida  I^egis- 
lature  has  just  appropriated  some  $10 
million  to  match  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  project  through  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965.  At  the  same  time  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict is  able  to  provide  an  annual  sum  of 
approximately  $5.5  million  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  In  the  project. 


Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  project,  and  because  local 
and  State  interests  are  able  to  continue 
to  fulfill  their  responsibilities.  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  again  recognize  the  merits 
of  this  project  by  enacting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  have  additional  requests 
for  time? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  ijeing  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  th£  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
monetary  authorizations  for  the  following 
river  basin  plans,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  are  hereby  in- 
creased as  follows : 

WEST    BSAMCB    SUSQVSBANNA    BtVU    BASIN 

An  addlUonal  sum  of  92,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Svisquehanna  River  Basin, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
September  3, 1954. 

CXNTBAL   AND   SOUTBXBN    FLOBIOA 

An  additional  sxun  of  921.000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purpKises  in  central 
and  southern  Florida,  authorized  by  the 
Food  Control  Act  of  June  30,  1948.  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

BBAC08   BtVCB  BASIN 

An  additional  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  t^e 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the 
BrsxoB  River  Basin,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  September  3. 1954.  as  amended 
and  supplemented. 

AKXANSAS    BIVXB    BASIN 

An  additional  sum  of  $8,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  Ar- 
kansas River  Basin,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938,  as  amended 
and  supplemented. 

WBITB   BIVXB    BASIN 

An  additional  sum  of  $8,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  White 
River  Basin.  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28. 
1938,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

MiaSOUBI    BIVEB    BASIN 

An  additional  siun  of  $80,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

OHIO    Bivn    BASIN 

An  additional  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  Ohio 
River  Basin,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  22,  1936.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

UPPKB    MISSISSIPPI    BIVIB    BASIN 

An  additional  sum  of  $11,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  Up- 
per Mississippi  River  Basin,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

LOS   ANCZLZS-SAN   OABBIEL  BIVEB  BASIN 

An  additional  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
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flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  Los 
Angeles  River  Basin  authorised  by  the  Vlood 
Control  Act  of  Augxut  18,  1941,  as  amended 
and  supplemented. 

COLUMBIA   BIVXB  BASIN 

An  additional  stun  of  11196,000,000  for  the 
projects  and  plans  for  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  including  the  Willamette  River  Basin, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
June  28,  1938.  Augiist  18,  1941,  December  22. 
1944,  July  24,  1946.  May  17.  1950,  September 
3,  1954,  July  3,  1958.  July  14,  1960,  and 
October  23,  1962. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinau.  of 
Colorado:  Page  4,  after  line  2  add  a  new  sec- 
tion reading  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  previous  authoriza- 
tions, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  comprehensive  plan  adopted 
by  section  9(a)  of  the  Act  approved  Decem- 
ber 22.  1944  (PubUc  Law  Niunbered  634, 
Seventy -eighth  Congress),  as  amended  and 
supplemented  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, for  continuing  the  works  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  auth<n1zed  to  be  under- 
taken under  said  plan  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  any  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  whether  Included  in  said  com- 
prehensive plan  or  not,  which  Is  not  here- 
after authorized  by  Act  of  CongreH." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  will 
continue  a  procedure  we  have  followed 
since  1944  in  providing  for  the  author- 
ization of  funds  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project. 

H.R.  6016  authorizes  additional  appro- 
priations for  continuing  construction 
work  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  cer- 
tain river  basins.  One  of  these  basins 
is  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  offered 
authorizes  additional  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
tinue its  reclamation  construction  pro- 
gram in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  The 
work  of  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon  \n  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  is  on  a  single  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  project. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  project  was 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  Construction  work  was  divided 
between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  1944  act  did 
not  authorize  a  sufficient  amount  to 
complete  the  entire  project.  It  author- 
ized $200  million  to  iniUate  the  Corps* 
portion  of  the  project  and  $200  million 
to  Initiate  Interior's  portion  of  the  proj- 
ect. Therefore,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  increase  the  limitation  on  authoriza- 
tions from  time  to  time  for  both  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.    The  authorizations  for 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior  subse- 
quent to  the  1944  act  have  increased  the 
amoimt  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
$810  mnuon. 

In  previous  years,  these  increases  in 
the  limitation  on  authorizations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  been 
taken  care  of  in  an  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  along  with  the  increases  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  this  Congress,  the  Depai-tment  of 
the  Interior  recommended  to  Congress 
legislation  to  authorize  the  additional 
appropriations  needed  for  continuing  the 
Department's  program  in  the  Missouri 
Basin.    This  legislation  was  referred  to 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  was  introduced  as  H.R.  5312. 
HJt.  5312  was  studied  by  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  re- 
ported favorably  with  certain  amend- 
ments.   At  the  time  the  committee  fa- 
vorably reported  HJl.  5312.  it  also  au- 
thorized me  to  offer  the  language  of  H  Jt. 
5312   as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6016. 
While  the  responsibility  for  Interior's 
program  rests  with  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  it  seemed  desir- 
able to  continue   the  same  procedure 
followed  heretofore  with  respect  to  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  include  in  one 
bill  the  authority  for  additional  appro- 
priations to  both  the  Corps  of  aigineers 
and   the   Department  of  the  Interior. 
Neither  the  Public  Works  Cwnmlttee  nor 
the  Rules  Committee  raised  objection  to 
this  procedure.  Therefore,  I  have  offered 
the  amendment. 

Briefly,  the  amendment  will  permit  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  continue 
its  reclamation  construction  program  in 
the  Missouri  Basin  without  interruption. 
The  additional  amount  that  would  be 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  is  $100 
million.  This  amount  will  meet  the  esti- 
mated fund  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  for  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965.  This  additional  money  can  be 
used  for  "going"  construction  work  only. 
It  cannot  be  used  to  start  construction  of 
new  units  in  the  Missouri  Basin. 

It  might  be  well  to  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  definition  of  "unit" 
The  term  "unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,"  as  used  in  H.R.  5312,  has 
the  same  meaning  as  "unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project"  as  used  in  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  development  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  authorized  In 
1944,  as  modified  and  brought  up-to-date 
since  the  original  authorization,  in 
other  words,  as  used  in  the  bill  the  word 
"unit"  refers  to  all  those  \xnits  included 
and  named  in  the  comprehensive  plan. 
To  make  it  even  more  specific.  It  should 
perhaps  be  stated  this  way.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  58  of  the  units  which  were  de- 
scribed in  the  comprehensive  plan  au- 
thorized in  1944  have  been  constructed 
or  are  under  construction.  Forty  ad- 
ditional units  included  hi  the  original 
comprehensive  plan  have  either  been 
constructed  by  non-Federal  agencies,  in- 
imdated  by  mainstem  flood  control  res- 
ervoirs, or  are  other\iise  not  possible  of 
development.  An  additional  69  units  of 
the  original  group  have  been  determined 
to  be  either  physically  or  financially  in- 
feasible.     There  are  20  units  of  the  orig- 


inal group  on  which  the  Departm^it  has 
determined  that  reauthorization  is  nec- 
essary. There  are  biUs  in  the  Congress 
at  the  present  time  on  several  of  these  20 
imlts.  There  remain  142  units  in  the 
Interior  Department's  portion  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Missoiiri 
Basin  on  which  determinations  have  not 
yet  been  made.  The  language  in  H.R. 
5312  says,  in  effect,  that  none  of  these 
142  units  will  be  constructed  without  re- 
authorization by  the  Congress.  As  for 
individual  power  transmissitm  lines  they 
are  authorized  as  a  part  of  a  particular 
unit.  In  other  words,  when  a  power  unit 
is  authorized  it  carries  with  it  the  au- 
thorization for  transmission  lines  to  in- 
tegrate the  power  capacity  into  the  pow- 
er system. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALU  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado. 

Mr,  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  state  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  ttiat  we 
have  no  objection,  on  this  side,  to  the 
amendment.  We  are  in  full  accord  and 
give  it  our  full  support. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chabman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendtaient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment.    If  we  pass  it.  we  will  not 
have  to  take  up  the  next  bill  because  it 
takes  care  of  the  same  thing.    That  will 
be  of  considerable  help.    But  I  did  not 
want  to  get  any  further  into  this  multi- 
multimillion-dollar  authorization  with- 
out rising  in  some  sort  of  protest  on  l>e- 
half  of  the  poor  taxpayer  who  must,  over 
the   years,   year   after    year,    bear   the 
beastly  burden  of  these  projects,  some  of 
which  keep  the  ocean  from  flooding  into 
Florida  and  others  keep  the  rivers  from 
flooding  other  areas  and  causing  damage. 
Therefore,  they  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
But  there  are  additional  numbers  of 
them  that  serve  simply  to  add  kilowatts 
to  the  Federal  capacity,  at  the  expense 
of  every  American  citizen  and  to  the 
derogation  of  the  tax  collectors  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
to  socialize  *  the  power  industry  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  embark 
us  upon  the  dark  journey  into  the  ex- 
periments of  the  old  world  from  which 
there  is  no  safe  return. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  other  agency  and 
department  heads  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  think  it  is  inctmibent 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  give  the  American  people  some  reason- 
able explanation  of  where  in  the  world 
we  are  going  in  this  public  power  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
we  have  the  Army  Engineers,  we  have 
generating  facilities,  we  have  transmis- 
sion facilities,  we  have  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  we  have 
heaven  knows  what  other  functions  in- 
side the  Government  which  are  taking 
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June  24. 


ft  utile  piece  I  Dd  a  part  JUid  another  bite 
of  kOowatte  t » add  up  Into  some  kind  of. 
a  r  itber  well  planned  pattern 


bare  In  Waeb  i«ton  erentually  to  domi- 
nate the  powr  reeoureee  of  the  United 
Statea  of  An  erica  in  complete  accord 
with  Pkblan   Sodallst  theories. 

In  a  Terr  f  e  w  jears  there  will  be  linked 
together  all  <  f  ttie  power  resources  of 
the  United  ciates  of  America  into  one 
glgantie  natfc  nal  grid  and  that  grid  will, 
becanK  of  it  1  maaslTe  overall  coverage 
of  the  48  eoK  tinental  United  States,  at 
least,  give  w  loever  controls  It  a  very 
substantial  omtrol  of  the  economy  of 
oar  country. 

Tbday  we  1  nd  that  already  there  Is  a 
fight  for  con  rol  of  that  grid  going  on, 
not  between  the  Federal  power  people 
and  the  priti  »  power  people  but  among 
the  Federal  ieopie  in  the  Government 
itself.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Federal  :  *ower  Commission  are  be- 
gttmtnf  toda  '  to  get  into  a  squabble  as 
to  which  one  of  the  two  Is  going  to  con- 
trol this. 

I  point  thei  e  things  out.  I  realize  it  Is 
ratherfutUelodoao.  I  do  not  think  any 
demand  f  ron  this  Hoor  is  going  to  bring 
a  reply  tnm  those  who  occupy  the  back 
rooms  of  these  agencies  and  bureaus 
downtown,  w  m>  sit  in  con^iracy.  I  be- 
lieve, with  ea  h  other  to  bring  about  this 
pattern  of  F  ideral  kilowatts,  who  ma- 
nipulate ihoi  e  who  may  be  the  agency 
heads  and  d<  wrtment  secretaries  out  in 
front  accord  ng  to  whoever  the  tempo- 
rary occupait  of  the  chair  is.  but  the 
power  is  in  t  le  hands  of  those  attempt- 
ing this  conq  iracy. 

The  CHAikllAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amen<ta^nt  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Asphvau.]. 
The  ame^nent  was  agreed  to. 
llie  CHAI^ifAN.   Under  the  rule,  the 

CcMiunlttee  -^ 

AcconUngnr,  the  Ccmunittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  [having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  LAMsaina  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  ^pole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Ccnmnittee 
having  had  1  nder  c(msideration  the  bill 
(RR.  6016)  authorizing  additional  ap- 
pnHPriations  for  prosecution  of  projects 
in  certain  rln  er  basin  plans  for  flood  con- 
trol, navigalon.  and  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to :  louse  Resolution  411,  he  re^ 
ported  the  t  in  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendmc  at.  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  W  tole. 

The  SPEivKER.    Under  the  rule,  the 

previous  que  tlon  is  ordered. 

The  quest!  3n  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEiKER.    Hie  question  is  on 

the  engrossfient  and  third  reading  of 

thebiU, 

The  bill  4as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a   hlrd  time  and  was  read  the 


Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maricB  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OlElahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  carries  with  it  renewed  evidence  of 
the  strong  support  which  this  body  con- 
tinues to  give  to  the  Arkansas  River 
multipurpose  development  program. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence  in  this  great  water 
program,  which  means  so  much  to  the 
future  of  my  State  and  to  oxir  sister 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Kansas. 

Funds  invested  in  this  great  imder- 
taking  are  Indeed  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  America,  and  will  assure  the 
continued  growth  of  the  great  Southwest. 
and  the  constructive  harnessing  of  the 
tremendous  water  resoiuxes  of  our  area. 


third  time.    

~    The  SPEAKER 
the 


The  question  is  on 
if  thebilL 


The  bill  wi  is  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Tlie  SPeKkeR.  Without  objection 
the  reeotattic  a.  Htouse  Resolution  409.  will 
be  laid  on  tt  e  table. 

There  waq  no  objection 


THREE- YEAR  SUSPENSION  OP  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  TREASURY  OF  POSTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HJl.  5795.  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  fixing  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, of  rates  of  postage  on  fourth- 
class  mail,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  speaker.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Murray]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  5795.  with  Mr. 
Lakskuii  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  tMr.  Mur- 
ray] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CoRBiTT]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Murray]. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consvune. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5795.  as  reported 
by  your  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  is  lurgently  needed  legislation 
which  should  receive  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  this  House.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously. 

Final  approval  of  this  legislation  by 
June  30,  1963— that  is.  next  Sunday— is 
essential  to  permit  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  draw  funds  from  the  Treasury 
for  operation  of  the  postal  establishment. 

The  Post  Office  Department  faces  a 
critical  situation  at  this  time  because 
of  the  heavy  deficits  which  are  being 
incurred  in  the  fourth-class  mail  opera- 
tion. The  fourth-class  mail  matter 
involved  consists  of  parcel  post  and  cata- 
logs. In  summary,  unless  suitable  legis- 
lation, such  as  H.R.  5795,  is  enacted  into 


law  by  June  SO.  1063.  the  Postmaster 
General  will  be  prohibited  by  law  from 
withdrawing  funds  from  the  Treasury  to 
carry  on  any  postal  service. 

This  condition  arises  because  of  cer- 
tain mandates  imposed  by  law  on  the 
Postmaster  General  The  Postmaster 
General  is  directed,  by  the  act  of  July 
28.  1916.  as  amended,  to  reform  rates, 
sizes,  and  weights,  and  other  conditions 
of  maUabllity  of  fourth-class  mail  mat- 
ters whenever  he  finds  on  experience  that 
costs  of  such  service  will  exceed  revenues 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Fourth-class  mail 
matter  when  that  law  was  passed  con- 
sisted, in  general,  of  all  mail  matter  not 
included  in  first-,  second-,  or  third-class 
mail.  During  the  ensuing  years,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  has.  by  law.  provided 
special  rates  for  a  number  of  categories 
of  fourth-class  mall,  such  as  mail  for  the 
blind,  books  and  educational  materials, 
library  books  and  materials,  and  con- 
trolled circulation  publications.  As  a 
result,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
authority  and  responsibility  contahied 
in  the  1916  act.  as  amended,  now  applies 
only  to  the  residual  fourth-class  matter 
for  which  the  Congress  has  not  provided 
special  rates— that  is,  zone  rate  parcels 
and  catalogs. 

The  1916  act  was  not  in  fact  carried 
out  for  a  number  of  years  until  enact- 
ment of  a  limitation  in  chapter  IV  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1951. 
The  limitation  in  that  act  prohibited  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Treasury  of  any 
fimds  for  postal  operations  unless  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  have  certified 
that  he  has  petitioned  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  reformations, 
as  provided  by  the  1916  act.  which  will 
assure  that  fourth-class  mail  expenses  do 
not  exceed  revenues  therefrom.  The  lim- 
itation was  relaxed  somewhat  by  section 
213  of  the  Postal  Rate  Increase  Act.  1958. 
which  permits  variati(ms  not  in  excess  of 
4  percent  between  fourth-class  revenues 
and  expenses. 

The  official  financial  records  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  disclose  that  rev- 
enues from  parcel  post  and  catalogs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962. 
amounted  to  $594.7  million,  compared  to 
expenses  in  the  amount  of  $741.2  million, 
or  a  net  deficit  of  $146.5  million.  This 
calculation  is  made  after  exclusion  of 
the  "public  service  allowance"  provided 
for  by  the  Postal  Rate  Increase  Act,  1958, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-793. 

The  parcel  post  deficit  has  been  grow- 
ing larger  each  year,  as  volimie  decreases. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1961.  revenues  totaled 
$596  million,  compared  to  expenses  in 
the  amoimt  of  $717.6  million,  or  a  net 
deficit  of  $121.6  million,  representing  a 
20.4-percent  loss.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1960.  revenues  were  $634.9  million,  ex- 
penses were  $723.9  million,  and  the  deficit 
was  $89  million,  or  a  14-percent  loss. 

The  excess  of  parcel  post  and  catalog 
expenses  over  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  represents  a  24.6-percent  loss— or 
six  times  as  great  as  the  4-percent  loss 
permitted  by  the  appropriation  limita- 
tion. Under  the  law.  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  these  serious  deficits,  considera- 
tion twice  was  given  by  the  Postmaster 
General  to  a  petition  before  the  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Commission  for  rate  in- 
creases which  might  meet  the  4-peicent 
limitation. 

The  consideration  of  such  possible  rate 
increases  demonstrated,  and  the  Post- 
master General  so  informed  the  commit- 
tee, that  any  such  monumental  increases 
would,   in    practice,    be   self-defeating. 
Parcel  post  volume  has  been  declining 
in  recent  years  even  under  the  present 
rate  structure,  and  experience  with  past 
rate  increases  clearly  shows  that  the  de- 
cline would  be  materially  accelerated  by 
a  heavy  new  rate  increase.    Moreover 
such  a  further  loss  in  volume  would 
mean  even  greater  revenue  losses,  since 
rate  Increases  tend  to  adversely  affect 
parcel  post  traffic  in  the  heavier  and 
larger  packages,  on  which  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  loss— or  even  some  profit 

while  having  a  lesser  effect  on  the  parcel 
post  service  In  smaller  and  Ughter  weight 
packages  which  historically  have  been 
loss  operations. 

Accordingly,  the  Postmaster  General 
testified,  in  substance,  that  a  request  for 
excessive  fourth-class  rate  increases 
would  be  a  complete  contradiction  hi  that 
it  would  aggravate,  rather  than  Improve, 
the  existing  deficit  situaUon  in  parcel 
post  and  catalogs.  In  consequence.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  present  statutory  limita- 
tions on  the  Postmaster  General  In  effect 
call  upon  him  to  perform  an  impossibil- 
ity, and  will  deny  him  funds  for  all  postal 
activities  because  he  cannot  perform  the 
impossible. 

The  committee  bill  before  you  affords 
the  Postmaster  General  essential  relief 
so  that  he  can  meet  the  immediate  emer- 
gency and  continue  to  draw  needed  funds 
from  the  Treasury  for  postal  operations. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  suspension, 
for  a  3-year  period,  of  the  4-percent  lim- 
itation In  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1951.  as  amended.     This  also 
will  allow  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committees,  and  the  Congress,  an 
adequate  period  of  time  to  thoroughly 
review  and  analyze  fourth-class  opera- 
tions and  develop  a  soimd  and  lasting 
policy  with  respect  to  the  cost-revenue 
limitations  and  the  postal  rate  structure 
for  such  operations. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee conducted  exhaustive  hearings  on 
this  very  Important  legislation  and,  after 
completing  the  hearings,  met  for  2  days 
In  executive  session  to  reach  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  reported  bill.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
all  members  of  our  committee  for  their 
diligence  and  cooperation  In  working 
out  a  solution  to  this  very  urgent  prob- 
lem. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  and  have  been  as- 
sured that  a  House-passed  bill  will  re- 
ceive very  prompt  consideration  In  the 
other  body,  so  that  It  may  become  law 
within  the  very  limited  time  remaining 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  comes 
under  the  head  of  a  high  necessity.  As 
the  situation  exists,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral must  by  June  30  of  this  year  certify 
he  has  sought  rate  increases  in  parcel 
post  sufficient  to  bring  the  revenue  from 


parcel  post  handling  to  within  4  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  hanHHnp  the  parcels. 
This,  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  has  testi- 
fied, is  Impoesible,  beeituae  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  rftmtn^hlng  returns. 

The  history  of  rate  Increases  In  parcel 
post  over  recent  years  shows  very  clearly 
that  as  the  parcel  post  rates  have  gone 
up.  the  parcel  post  business  is  forced  Into 
other  media  of  transportation,  carriage 
or  delivery,  or  it  ceases  to  exist. 

The  net  effect  is  that  if  the  Postmaster 
General  tries  to  comply  with  the  law  by 
raising  the  rates,  he  has  in  recent  years 
caused  a  decrease  in  total  revenue;  hence 
he  is  further  away  from  his  goal  and 
further  away  from  obeying  the  law  than 
if  he  might  have  cut  the  rates. 

Consequently,  after  much  in  the  way 
of  hearings,  and  much  testimony,  and 
after  2  days  of  executive  sessions,  it  was 
decided  by  the  committee  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  this  4-percent  law  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years.    This  was  done  and  It 
was  passed  out  of  the  committee  by  a 
24-to-nothlng  vote  In  order  to  give  the 
Postmaster  General,  his  Department  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, '  our 
committee,  and  the  Congress,  the  time  to 
try  to  find  some  solution  to  this  problem 
It  is  going  to  be  difficult  In  any  case  to 
do  it  within  this  period  of  time  because 
there  are  going  to  have  to  be  requests 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.   They 
are  going  to  have  to  have  hearliigs  and 
make  a  decision  and  then  there  will  have 
to  be  a  period  of  experimentaUon  under 
these  new  rates  that  may  be  agreed  on 
Consequently  for  a  period  of  time  here 
nobody  is  sufficiently  an  expert  to  deter- 
mine what  these  rates  shaU  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  the  users  of  the 
mails,  and  the  receivers  of  parcels. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  sincerely  urge  that  this  bill 
be  passed  and  moved  along  to  the  Senate 
because  it  must  be  signed  into  law  by 
June  30,  and  It  is  a  sound  piece  of  lejrts- 
latlon. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  nunutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  with  the  remarks  of  the  dlsthi- 
gul^ed  chairman  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee to  say  that  this  Is  a  compromise 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  give  a  3-year 
moratorium.  I  think  to  that  3  years,  the 
Postmaster  General  will  be  able  to  work 
out  many  problems  as  far  as  rates  are 
concerned  on  parcel  post  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  to  per- 
form all  of  the  necessary  details  that  are 
required  to  order  to  obtato  the  data  and 
infoi-mation  necessary  to  present  this 
matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

I  would  say  that  I  do  not  believe  on 
this  compromise  that  passed  unani- 
mously out  of  our  committee  that  there 
was  one  vote  against  this  bill  which  is 
now  before  us.  As  I  see  it,  the  only  issue 
that  win  develop  here  this  afternoon  Is 
that  there  will  be  an  amendment  made, 
or  offered  at  least,  by  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, asking  that  the  period  be  short- 
ened to  2' 2  years  Instead  of  the  3  years 
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as  provided  for  to  the  bill  now  before  us 
In  other  words,  it  is  going  to  be  an  issue 
as  to  whether  you  go  along  with  the  com- 
mittee that  passed  it  unanimously  for  a 
3-year  period  or  whether  jrou  are  going 
to  shorten  it  to  2»^  years,  which  the 
Postmaster  General  says  he  does  not 
want  and  which  the  rural  mail  carriers 
say  they  do  not  want,  and  which  the 
letter  carriers  and  other  postal  workers 
say  they  do  not  want.-    These  people 
who  run  the  Post  Office  Department, 
from  the  Postmaster  General  on  down 
want  the  3  years  and  not  the  2Vi  years! 
So  it  Is  a  question  of  whether  you  are 
gotog  to  stay  with  the  imanlmous  deci- 
sion of  the  committee,  after  they  have 
met  for  we^s.  and  then  met  to  execu- 
tive session  and  heard  the  Postmaster 
General  who  came  to  from  time  to  time 
and  heard  the  very  Member  who  will 
totroduce  the  amendment  as  well  as  all 
other  toterested  persons.    The  commit- 
tee voted  out  unanimously  with  a  bill 
Which  Is  before  this  Committee  now. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  take  just 
a  mtoute  or  two  to  read  a  telegram  I  re- 
ceived from  the  president  of  the  NaUonal 
Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association: 

_  ,  JUWE  21.   1963. 

Hon.    JAMKS    H.    MORXISON, 

House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

A  sound  parcel  post  system  is  vital  to 
35  mUlion  rural  patrons  and  200,000  small 
businesses  served  by  rural  delivery.  Reapect- 
f ully  urge  your  support  for  H Jl.  6795  without 
amendments  as  unanimously  reported  by 
House  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee. 

Max   H.   Jokoan, 
»,  ,.  President, 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association. 

I  have  another  telegram  readtog  as 
follows: 

„        .  June  24,  1963. 

Hon.  James  H.  Morbison, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  165.000  members  of  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  I  urge  you  to 
sui^Mrt  H.R.  6796  as  reported  by  committee 
without  amendment. 

JEXOMX  J.  KXATINC, 

President, 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

Then  I  received  this  letter  today  from 
the  Postmaster  General. 

^  JtTNE  24,  1963. 

Hon.  James  H.  Mokkibon, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Congressman:  Several  members  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee have  asked  me  my  reacUon  to  the  blU 
on  parcel  poet  which  was  voted  out  by  the 
committee  on  June  13  with  provision  for  a 
3-year  moratoriiun  untU  June  30,  1966. 

I  have  advised  each  of  them  that  I  feel  the 
bill  as  amended  with  a  3-year  moratoriimi 
represents  a  very  constructive  approach  to 
making  possible  consideration  of  a  long-term 
solution  of  the  parcel  post  problem  and  that 
I  hope  that  the  House  wUl  pass  the  bill  with- 
out any  further  amendments. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Edward  Dat, 
Postmaster  Oeneral. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  rea- 
son for  offering  this  amendment  to 
shorten  the  time  Is  that  It  will  come  up. 
in    an   election   year   with   this   3-year 
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monitarlum.  '  liis  Congress  handled  In* 
I  of  poati  ge  rates  on  first-,  Moand-, 
third-€lM>  nuttta:  in  «n  riectkm 
no  reason  why  Congress 

this  matter  tf  It  comes 

before  us  in  ^n  election  year.  3  years 

frOBA  SOWu 

nrankly,  as  Itar  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
favor  ttie  argi:  ments  made  tot  a  S-year 
motatonium  ai  id  I  favor  the  passage  of 
this  bill  witho  it  any  amendments. 

Mr.  COKB  ETT.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
yMd  sneli  tlike  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bkot- 
Bnxj. 

Mr.  BROY  ULL  of  '^Hrginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  r  le  in  support  of  the  legis- 
latlon.  HJl.  5  95.  a  bill  to  provide  a  3- 
year  suspensicn  of  certain  restrictions 
tax  the  Supplei  aental  Appropriatkm  Act. 
1951.  on  the  w  thdrawal  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  postal  appropriations  which  was 
tH>ppnrw^  unai  imously  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  QflDce  and  Civil  Service.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  statements  made  by  our 
distinguished  shairman.  the  gentleman 
from  Tennesse  e  [Mr.  Tom  Mukrat],  and 
the  dlstlngulsfa  ed  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  geni  eman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CoBBRTl ,  on  the  grounds  that  this 
legislation  aff>rds  temporary  relief  for 
the  Postmastei  General  in  an  area  which 
requires  addlti  }nal  careful  and  deliberate 
study. 

The  Postmaster  General  requested 
favorable  acton  on  legislation  which 
Would  faAve  letumed  to  the  Congress 
fourth-class  rateflxing  responsibilities 
and  would  lave  repealed  the  1951 
amendment  U.  ^e  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act  w  lich  was  sponsored  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  inrglnia  [Mr.  GaktI.  The  effect 
of  this  amend  nent.  as  amended  in  1956, 
requires  the  Postmaster  General  to 
certify  to  the  rreasury  Department  that 
he  has  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  :  or  fourth-class  rate  in- 
creases to  pr  »vide  that  revenues  from 
fourth-class  iiail  are  within  4  percent 
of  the  total  c  et  of  handling  such  maU 
before  the  Pcstmaster  General  is  able 
to  use  fimds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  beglnnirgr  July  1.  1963— which  is 
(«ly  a  week  8  way. 

During  the  ^mprehensive  hearings  on 
this  matter,  s  rong  opposition  developed 
from  private  e  iterprlse  to  the  Postmaster 
General's  bill  as  introduced,  and  when 
the  committei  met  in  executive  session 
a  deadlock  de  sloped  and  each  proposal 
which  was  of  ered  was  defeated  except 
the  langui«e  n  the  bill  as  amended  by 
thecQmmitte<  and  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Members  with 
a  lengthy  dis(  ussion  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  dealing  with 
fourth-class  i  lail  except  to  say  that  the 
pared  post  liw  was  enacted  about  50 
years  ago  to  p  "ovide  a  small  parcel  trans- 
portation ser  ice  in  an  area  where  pri- 
vate enterpr  se  coiild  not  adequately 
serve  the  nods  of  the  general  public. 
There  was  nc  intention  at  that  time  for 
parcel  post  to  become  competitive  with 
private  enter  )rise.  Later  the  Congress 
determined  tt  at  fourth -class  mall  should 
pay  its  way  iJid  in  1958  the  4  percent 
tolerance  bar  d  was  approved. 


From  1951  to  1961  the  two  Postmasters 
Oenerml  wlio  served  during  that  10-year 
period  oompMad  with  the  law  and  from 
time  to  tkne  submitted  parcel  post  rate 
increaaea  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissian  which  were  approved  and 
whidi  did  provide  sufBcient  revenues  in 
fourth-class  mail  to  come  within  the  4 
percent  tolerance  band.  In  April  1961. 
however,  the  present  Postmaster  General 
determined  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
pose size  and  weight  changes  in  parcel 
poet  along  with  a  proposed  rate  increase 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
After  a  lengthy  legal  tangle  the  Federal 
courts  decided  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral did  not  have  authority  to  change  the 
size  and  weight  limits  of  parcel  post  since 
that  authority  was  vested  exclusively  in 
the  Congress. 

From  the  time  the  Postmaster  General 
originally  submitted  his  foiirth-class 
rates  and  size  and  weight  changes  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
annual  deficit  in  fourth-class  mail  rose 
from  about  $86  million  to  approximately 
$146  million  where  it  is  today.  Then, 
when  the  Postmaster  General  was  con- 
fronted with  raising  fourth-class  rates 
this  year  he  determined  administratively 
that  the  rates  which  he  would  be  required 
to  request  would  be  so  high  that  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  would  result  in 
loss  of  parcel  post  volume,  which  in  turn 
would  create  a  larger  deficit.  I  am  not 
going  to  Judge  whether  the  Postmaster 
General  was  right  or  was  wrong  in  this 
matter.  This  was  an  administrative  de- 
cision with  which  men  of  good  will  have 
disagreed  and  they  are  entitled  to  their 
opihion  Just  as  the  Postmaster  General 
is  entitled  to  his.  The  fact  that  in  April 
1961  when  he  made  his  original  fourth- 
class  rate  proposal,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral could  have  requested  a  moderate 
rate  increase  in  compliance  with  the  law 
is  something  which  imfortiinately  we 
have  no  way  to  alter  at  this  time.  Two 
years  have  passed  and  the  fact  is  that 
the  Postmaster  General  is  faced  with 
what  he  declares  to  be  an  emergency 
situation. 

Apparently,  he  decided  in  April  of  this 
year  to  come  to  the  Congress  for  relief 
and  on  April  23  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  introduced  leg- 
islation requested  by  the  Postmaster 
General  which  as  I  have  explained  was 
rejected  by  the  committee. 

In  my  opinion,  since  April  23  the  com- 
mittee has  not  had  sxifflcient  time  to  con- 
sider this  serious  problem  with  the  care- 
ful measure  of  attention  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  many 
unanswered  questions.  Thus,  rather 
than  take  drastic  and  precipitous  action 
in  an  area  where  there  is  violent  dis- 
agreement between  certain  segments  of 
private  enterprise  and  the  Postmaster 
General.  I  beUeve  that  the  wisest  course 
is  to  establish  a  moratorium  as  was 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  and  approved 
in  this  legislation  which  is  before  this 
body  today. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  proposed  to  reduce  the  3- 
year  moratoriiun  to  a  2-year  or  2  Vi-year 
moratorium.  I  do  not  seriously  object 
to  this  kind  of  amendment  since  I  believe 
that  this  important  problem  should  be 


and  can  be  restdved  in  the  next  2  to  3 
years. 

It  would  be  my  earnest  hope  that  in 
reserving  this  question  our  committee 
aiKl  the  Ccmgress  will  seek  the  views  of 
all  segments  of  private  industry,  consider 
the  rights  of  the  general  public  who  ex- 
perienced a  recent  rate  increase  in  all 
other  classes  of  mail  and  who  are  now 
paying  for  the  $146  million  deficit  in 
fourth-class  mail  and  finally  weigh  seri- 
ously the  views  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons this  legislation  which  was  originally 
proposed  by  the  Postmaster  General  did 
not  receive  the  approval  of  our  commit- 
tee was  the  fact  that  it  provided  for  re- 
turning to  the  Congress  the  rate -fixing 
authority  in  fourth-class — ^parcel  post — 
mail.  I  am  unconvinced  at  the  present 
time  that  this  rate-fixing  authority 
should  be  retiuned  to  the  Congress  and 
the  fact  that  the  committee  was  miable 
to  agree  on  anything  more  than  a  3 -year 
moratorium  on  this  matter  is  evident  of 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  deal  effectively 
and  expeditiously  with  matters  of  this 
kind.  I  would  hope  that  this  entire 
fourth-class  mail  rate-fixing  authority 
would  stay  out  of  the  realm  of  politics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  read 
the  359  pages  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 
I  think  they  would  be  convinced  that  this 
bill  is  the  best  possible  solution  which 
could  have  been  achieved  in  the  short 
space  of  time  in  which  we  have  had  to 
consider  this  problem.  To  overturn  a 
50-year-old  precedent  in  favor  of  un- 
tried and  questionable  new  procedures 
requires  more  than  a  few  days'  delibera- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  as  approved  by  our  committee  as  the 
only  sensible  approach  to  this  matter  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Johansxn]  . 

Mr.JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  5795.  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion I  offered  the  analogy  that  we  have 
a  situation  with  respect  to  parcel  post 
and  parcel  post  rates  comparable  to  that 
of  a  house  that  needs  stHne  repairs  to  its 
foundation  but  concurrently  has  a  fire 
in  the  attic.  The  fire  in  the  attic  is 
represented  by  the  June  30  deadline 
which  has  been  explained  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Committee  who  have  pre- 
ceded me.  It  seemed  to  me  diu-ing  the 
hearings  and  during  the  debate  in  com- 
mittee that  it  was  unwise  to  attempt 
greatly  to  alter,  to  change  the  fovmda- 
tion  of  the  structure  under  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  under  the  pressures 
involved  in  this  deadline — the  fire  in  the 
attic. 

The  action  taken  unanimously  by  the 
committee  makes  it  possible  to  deal  with 
the  immediate  emergency  and  It  provides 
abimdant  time  for  the  committee  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  matter  of  the  founda- 
tion of  pared  post  rates  and  related  pol- 
icies. 

In  that  connection  I  quote  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee : 

This  relief,  through  temporary  suspension 
of  the  statutory  limitation  on  withdrawal  of 
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fund*  from  the  Treasury,  wlU  have  the  great 
value  of  subetantUUy  maintaining  the  status 
quo  in  parcel  post  operations  untU  the  Con- 
gress can  complete  a  thorough  study  of  the 
entire  parcel  poet  operation  and  arrive  at 
an  appropriate  decision  with  respect  to 
parcel  post  cost  revenue  relationships,  meth- 
ods of  adjusting  parcel  post  rates,  and  other 
pertinent  related  matters 
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I  hope  that  the  Committee  and  the 
House  will  approve  the  bill  as  reported 
out  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MURRAY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  HJl.  5795.  I  think 
however,  what  this  bill  does  ought  to  be 
explained. 

When  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  ini- 
tiated the  parcel  post  law.  it  realized 
that  for  the  first  time  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  getting  into  competi- 
tion with  free  enterprise  and.  therefore, 
it  put  in  the  bill  a  requirement  that  the 
Postmaster  General  should  fix  such 
weights,  sizes,  and  rates  as  were  neces- 
sary to  make  the  service  self-sustaining 
In  my  Judgment,  the  reason  for  that 
provision  was  that  the  Congress  did  not 
want  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  compete  unfairly  with  private 
enterprise. 

That  provision  remained  in  the  law  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  no  postmaster 
general  ever  paid  any  attention  to  it. 
I  remember  when  Postmaster  General 
Donaldson  came  before  our  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  in  1950  he  was  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  increase  the  parcel 
post  rates,  with  other  rates.   I  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  increase  them  himself 
He  said  that  the  Congress  ought  to  do  it 
I  said.  "You  have  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter.   This  is  a  mandatory  provision  and 
it  says  you  must  do  it."    He  replied' that 
he  was  not  going  to  do  it.   So  we  simply 
put  a  provision  In  the  appropriation  bill 
that  he  could  not  withdraw  any  money 
from  the  Treasury  untU  he  had  done 
what  the  law  required  him  to  do.    Since 
that  time  the  postmaster  general  has 
Med  these  rates,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
required  by  law.  and  parcel  post  has  been 
Kept  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

There  have  subsequently  been  some 
changes  by  the  Congress  in  the  pro- 
visions regulating  the  sizes  and  weights 
of  packages.  Now  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral says  he  can  no  longer  fix  rates  that 
will  be  self-sustaining.  Frankly.  I  think 
he  Is  correct.  What  this  law  does  is 
merely  to  suspend  until  June  30  1966 
that  provision  In  the  law  which  prevents 
him  from  withdrawing  money  from  the 
Treasury  unless  he  fixes  rates  to  make 
parcel  post  self-sustaining. 

The  fixing  of  rates  Is  a  very  compli- 
cated and  controversial  matter  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  testified  that  I 
Old  not  believe  the  Postmaster  General 
could  work  out  a  solution  by  July  1  the 
date  he  must  have  his  money  from'  the 
Treasury.  I  suggested  a  temporary  de- 
lay to  give  the  committee  and  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  problem  and  work  out  a  solu- 
tion.    But  it  does  not  require  3  years 


to  make  a  study  of  that  kind.    It  can 
be  done  in  much  less  than  3  years. 

In  all  this  talk  about  a  unanimous  re- 
port of  the  committee,  I  have  been  told 
by  members  of  the  committee  that  this 
3-year  provision  was  a  mistake;   they 
Intended  to  make  it  2  years.   The  person 
who  offered  the  motion  told  me  he  made 
a  mistake  in  fixing  the  date.    He  in- 
tended to  make  it  2  years.     This  bill 
would  bring  a  recommended  solution  of 
the  problem.     This  would  bring  it  up 
on  June  30,  to  the  floor  in  1966,  during 
an  election  year,  when  everybody  would 
be  subject  to  various  pressures,  and  you 
would  have  more  difficulty  \ii  giving  the 
matter  serious  and  proper  consideration. 
It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  change  the  date  to  December  31.  1965 
simply   move   it  up   6  months.     That 
would  certainly  give  plenty  of  time  to 
make  a  study  and  yet  wlU  bring  it  up 
in  an  off-election  year.    In  my  Judgment, 
it  would  help  the  bill  and  we  would  get 
better  results  from  the  study  and  better 
results  so  far  as  action  on  it  is  concerned 
when  it  comes  before  the  Congress  again 
Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  srield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  This  bill  is  a  very 
simple  bill.  ^ 

Mr.  GARY.   Yes.  it  Is  unusually  simple. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  the  bill  simply  pro- 
vides for  an  hivestigation  toto  the  pos- 
sibility of  changing  this  procedive.  But 
would  the  gentieman  explain  lii.«;t  what 
this  bill  does? 

Mr.    GARY.    It    simply    grants    the 
Postmaster  General  temporary  relief  for 
3  years  from  an  existing  statutory  re- 
quh-ement  that  the  Postmaster  General 
cannot  withdraw  operating  fimds  from 
the  Treasury  unless  he  fixes  rates  to 
make  parcel  post  self-sustaining.    The 
idea  is  that  this  is  simply  extended  to 
give  the  committee  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  an  opportunity  to  study  this 
problem  and  work  out  a  solution.    When 
they  come  back  any  recommendation  is 
going  to  be  complicated  and  controver- 
sial.   My  suggestion  Is  that  they  could 
work  out  a  solution  much  better  In  an 
off -election  year  than  during  an  election 
year. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  In  the  meantime  then, 
as  I  understand  It,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral will  not  have  the  authority  to 
change  weights  and  measurements. 

Mr.  GARY.  He  does  not  have  that 
authority  now  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  He  does  not  have  that 
authority  now?  ^ 

Mr.  GARY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  In  other  words.  It  will 
be  left  as  it  is? 

Mr.  GARY.  He  can  change  the  rates 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstete 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  he  does  not  have 
to  come  to  the  Congress  for  permission 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  GARY.     No. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  is  a  pretty  broad 
authority;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GARY.  He  has  had  that  author- 
ity since  the  parcel  post  law  was  first 
enacted. 
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Mr  JENSEN.  That  is  one  of  these 
gimmicks  that  circmnvents  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GARY.  But  he  has  to  do  it  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Ccunmerce  Commission  and  he  is  re- 
quh-ed  to  fix  rates  that  will  make  the 
service  self-sustaining— that  is  the  our- 
pose  of  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Nebraska  {Mr.  Cunningham  I . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.  Chairman 
this  is  a  simple  bill.    It  was  not  sim- 
ple when  it  was  sent  down  from  the  De- 
partment.   What   the  original  bill  did 
was  to  change  the  Uw  so  that  fourth- 
class  parcel  post  rates  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  this  would  be  different  from  the 
present  law  which  says  that  the  Post- 
master General  shall  propose  Increases 
in  parcel  post  rates  and  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.    There  Is  noth- 
ing more  technical  and  harder  to  under- 
stand than  postage  rates.    I  think  we 
can  all  understand  first-class  rates— 
that  is  the  rate  applying  to  the  letters 
that  we  use  so  often.    But  when  you 
get   into  second-class   and   third-class 
rates  for  magazines,  newspapers,  cata- 
logs, advertising  mail  and  so  on,  and 
mcluding  the  zone  rates  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  there  are  very  few  of  us 
who  really  are  In  a  position  to  make  a 
determination  as  to  what  those  rates 
should  be.    We  have  never  in  our  com- 
mittee, therefore,  set  fourth-class  par- 
cel post  rates  in  recent  years.    The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  It  Is  such  a  technical 
business  when  you  get  into  the  business 
of  regulating  transportation  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  parcels  or  anything 
else  which  is  a  very  highly  technical  field 
as  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  wiU 
recognize. 

I  also  happen  to  be  a  member  of  that 
committee,  and  we  know  how  technical 
it  is  when  you  set  transportation  rates. 
II  this  Congress  did  ever  take  on  the 
responsibility  of  setting  fourth-class 
parcel  post  rates  it  would  take  on  a  real 
headache.  So  I  was  opposed  to  the  orig. 
inal  bill. 

Mr.  Chahman.  another  thing  to  which 
I  was  opposed  was  any  change  In  the 
size  and  weight  limits  because  parcel 
post  serves  a  very  useful  purpose.    How- 
ever, there  are  people  in  private  hidustry 
who  employ  thousands  of  people  who 
make  a  living  in  the  delivery  of  parcels 
This  includes  the  Railway  Express  and 
other  private  parcel  delivery  companies. 
Incidentally,  the  legislation  is  vigorously 
opposed  by  all  of  the  Railway  Brother- 
hoods and  by  the  National  Labor  Rail- 
way Executive  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  in  its  origunal 
form  was  opposed  vigorously  by  the 
Teamsters  Union.  So,  there  are  many 
members  of  organized  labor  who  have 
been  opposed  to  this  legislation  aU  along 
because  lurking  back  in  the  background 
IS  the  possibUity  that  the  Congress  if 
this  law  were  changed  in  its  original 
form,  would  be  subjected  to  some  in- 
fluences that  would  cause  the  Congress 
to  increase  the  size  and  weights  of  these 
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parodB.  In  haX  event  it  would  mean 
the  nitnatUm  of  aB  those  people  who  are 
•  iving  in  the  fMd  of  trans- 
pareds  in  private  bUBineBS. 

llr.  €%aintan.  there  is  a  very  great 
fear  on  the  p  irt  of  many  of  us  that  thJs 
legislation  in  ts  original  form  may  even- 
tually lead  t)  a  relaxation  of  the  size 
and  weight  lii  lits.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  said  le  did  not  plan  to  increase 
the  size  and  w  dght  limits. 

Mr.  Chain  lan.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  diairmai  of  the  full  comsfiittee.  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  MosKAT  if  it  Is  not  the  gentleman's 
understandin  r  that  this  legislation  will 
not  lead  to  t  a  increase  in  the  size  and 
weights  of  th«  se  parcel  poet  parcels  with- 
in the  pared  ]  ost  system? 

Mr.  MimiMT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  w1 1  yield,  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  is  entire  y  correct.  It  has  no  effect 
on  the  Weigh   and  sise  limits. 

Mr.  CUNR  NC^LAM.  Did  the  gentte- 
man  recetre  any  assurance  from  the 
Postmaster  C  eneral  that  he  would  not 
propose  a  d:ange  in  the  law  as  to  in- 
creasing thea  aesandwdghts? 

Mr.  MURB  AT.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
oral  said  he  1  lad  no  idans  to  ask  for  any 
dumge  In  tb !  slae  and  weights. 

Mr.  COl  HINGHAM.  Would  the 
ranking  mln  irity  Member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Fnnsylvanla  (Mr.  CobbsttI. 
give  me  his  '  iews  as  to  whether  he  has 
had  any  assi  ranoe  from  the  Postmaster 
General  or  las  noted  any  pnmoonoe- 
mentB  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  the 
efftet  ttiat  he  would  not  increase  size  and 
weights  in  sn  te  of  this  legislation? 

ICr.OORBETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yidd.  X  was  i  loi  aUe  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man's questit  n  dearly.  But  if  It  was  did 
I  have  any  assurance  from  the  Post- 
master Gene  al  I  can  teU  the  goitlonan 
I  have  hadn<  i  such  assurance. 

Mr.  com  INGHAM.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman recal  any  testimony  during  the 
hearings  as  :  o  this  matter  of  Increasing 
th4»  slse  and  i  ^eights? 

Mr.  CORKTT.  I  bdleve  that  I  was 
present  at  au  of  the  hearings  most  of  the 
time,  and  I  heard  no  testinxmy  that  I 
can  recall  tl  at  the  Postmaster  General 
was  going  t>  try  to  change  siscB  and 
weights.  ' 

•me  CHA:  RMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fi  omNd>raska  has  expired. 

Mr.  COR  SETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yidd  2  addit  onal  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ni  Ixraska. 

Mr.DANBLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  CUMl  INGHAM.  Tes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlenu  n  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DAK  ELS.  I  recall  specifically 
asking  AsBitont  Postmaster  General 
Bden  the  qiestion  that  you  have  Just 
asked  of  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
managonent  of  this  bill,  and  he  said 
that  he  not  only  spclte  for  himself  but 
he  spoke  fcr  the  Postmaster  General 
himself,  am  the  Postmaster  General 
stated  he  di(  not  intend  to  adc  the  Con- 
gress for  an  Increase  in  size  and  weight. 
In  fact,  the  Postmaster  General  himself 
subsequentljfl  appeared  and  made  the 
same  statement. 

Mr.  CUNEINGHAM.  That  was  my 
understanding.  I  wanted  to  have  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  were 


there  to  make  these  observations  as  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history. 

lir.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yidd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I  would 
state  categorically  that  I  recall  such  as- 
surance from  Mr.  Bden. 

I  Also  direct  attention  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
from  the  Postmaster  General  which  ap- 
pears on  page  6  of  the  report  in  which 
he  said  as  follows: 

I  do  not  plan  to  propoae  any  change  In 
Uiat  Uw  nor  In  the  size  and  weight  limits. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  That  Is  the 
thing  which  concerns  me  a  great  deal, 
because  if  there  is  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  size  and  weights,  then  if  they  should 
be  successful  srou  will  see  the  end  of 
literal^r  himdreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
in  private  Industry  because  they  cannot 
compete  with  subsidized  rates  in  the  par- 
cel post  sjrstem.  That  is  the  reason  why 
organized  labor,  involving  all  of  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  have  been  opposed 
to  this  legislation  in  Its  original  form. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  might  come  up  after  the  ex- 
pLn^on  date.  That  is  one  reason  I  am 
suggesting  that  It  ought  to  be  considered 
calmly  and  quietly  in  an  off-year  election 
rather  than  come  up  in  an  election  year 
where  there  would  be  pressiire  brought 
to  bear  on  various  sides. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  fran  Virginia,  and  I  plan  to 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  s^eld 
2  jnlnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  HnrnnsoMl. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
without  taking  up  too  much  time  with 
the  Committee.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
two  things. 

All  of  the  speakers  have  agreed  on 
the  necessity  for  this  legislation.  Sec- 
ond. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  over- 
look the  importance  of  passing  this  leg- 
islation this  afternoon,  in  order  that  the 
other  body  may  act  on  this  bill  and  the 
President  may  sign  It  into  law  before  the 
expiration  date  of  June  30. 

This  Is  important  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  functions  of 
the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5795,  as  reported 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, warrants  the  strong  support  of 
the  Meml>ers  of  the  House.  The  bill  is 
reported  on  a  unanimous  vote  of  our 
committee  members,  after  very  thorough 
hearings  diirlng  the  period  May  2  to 
June  5,  followed  by  two  executive  ses- 
sions on  successive  days  to  reach  final 
agreement. 

As  our  distlngiiished  committee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  MvxsAT],  has  so  ably  demonstrated, 
the  Post  Olfice  Department  faces  a  criti- 
cal situation.    Unless  this  bill  l}ecome8 


law  by  June  30  of  this  year,  the  Poet- 
master  General  will  be  denied  any  funds 
to  operate  the  Postal  Estaldidunent  be- 
cause of  a  limitation  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  of  litfl.  as  amended. 
That  limitation  prohibits  the  with- 
drawal from  the  Treasury  of  any  money 
for  postal  operations  imless  the  Post- 
master General  shall  have  first  certified 
that  he  has  petitioned  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunission  for  fourth-class 
mail  reformations  which  will  assure  that 
parcel  post  expenses  and  revenues  do  not 
vary  by  more  than  4  percent. 

Parcel  post  expenses  exceeded  revenues 
by  $146.5  million  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1962 — a  24.6  percent  loss.  There 
was  a  20.4  percent,  $121.6  million  loss  in 
the  fiscal  year  1961.  In  1960.  the  loss 
was  14  percent,  or  $89  million. 

Thus,  there  is  evident  a  continutng 
pattern  of  constantly  increasing  deficits 
in  parcel  post,  even  under  the  existing 
rate  structure.  The  deficits  are  largely 
due  to  losses  in  volume  over  the  past  10 
years.  For  example,  in  1953  over  1  mil- 
lion pieces,  weighing  6  million  pounds, 
moved  by  pared  post.  Six  years  later, 
in  1959.  this  had  fallen  off  to  857,000 
pieces  wei^iing  5.2  million  pounds.  In 
1962.  there  were  only  792.000  pieces 
weighing  4.7  million  pounds. 

The  rise  in  deficits  has  been  generally 
Inversely  proportionate  to  decline  in 
volume — wi^  parcel  post  rate  increases 
and  other  limitations  on  pared  post 
traffic  forcing  profitable  large-package 
business  over  to  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, while  leaving  the  residue  for 
parcel  post  to  handle  at  a  loss. 

Our  committee  hearings  demonstrated 
the  impracticability — ^indeed,  the  impos- 
sibility— of  correcting  pared  post  deficits 
by  rate  increases  alone.  But.  yet.  statu- 
tory limitations  on  the  size  and  weight 
of  parcel  pMt.  plus  the  requirement  to 
furnish  parcel  post  service  to  rural  and 
sparsely  populated  areas,  leave  the 
Postmaster  General  no  means  except 
rate  increases  with  which  he  may  try  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  I  believe  that  our 
committee  members,  without  exception, 
are  satisfied  that  any  attempt  to  correct 
the  parcel  post  ddlcit  by  rate  increases 
alone  certainly  would  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  The  record  shows,  on  exper- 
ience, that  a  major  new  rate  increase 
would  drive  so  much  more  business  away 
from  parcel  post  that  the  deficit  would 
be  aggravated  rather  than  reduced. 

The  enactment  of  HJl.  5795.  as  re- 
ported by  our  committee,  will  have  the 
great  value  of  maintaining,  as  nearly  as  is 
practicable;  the  status  quo  in  parcel  post 
operations  until  the  Congress,  during  the 
3-year  moratorium  provided  by  the  bill, 
can  give  the  matter  the  necessary  fur- 
ther study  and  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to 
how  parcel  post  rates  shall  be  fixed  and 
adjusted  in  the  future  and  as  to  the 
appropriate  cost-revenue  relationships 
for  parcel  post. 

Approval  of  this  legislation  is  defi- 
nitely in  the  public  interest.  Prompt 
action  is  essential  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion of  postal  service  lieginning  July  1- 
The  enactment  of  HJElc  5795  injiues  no 
one.  Representatives  of  private  enter- 
prise packige  carriers  testified  without 
exception  taiat  they  are  operating  profit- 
ably and  are  expanding  their  activities. 
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There  will  be  no  unfair  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  Postal  servloes.  In- 
eluding  parcel  post.  wlU  continne  to  be 
provided  throughout  the  Nation  without 
undue  burden  from  exhorfoitant  rate  in- 
creases on  the  minions  of  Americans  who 
depend  heavily  on  this  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  very 
necessary  legislation  receives  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentlonan  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hor- 
tonJ. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  (HJl.  6795)  we  are  considering 
would  permit  a  3-year  suspension  of 
certain  restrictions  relating  to  the  cost 
of  fourth-class  mail  service. 

Specifically,  the  restrictions  which  tWs 
bill  would  suspend  were  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1951.  This  provision  re- 
quired the  Postmaster  General  to  keep 
within  a  4-percent  limit  the  revenues 
and  the  costs  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's parcel  post  operation.  Further, 
the  limitation  provided  that  no  Treasury 
withdrawal  cotdd  be  made  from  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
until  there  was  certified  in  writing  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
the  4-percent  limitation  was  being  met. 
Now.  I  imderstand  the  Postmaster 
General  has  testified  that  to  maintain 
tills  statutory  limitation  would  neces- 
sitate a  rate  increase  averaging  at  least 
20.6  percent.  To  so  increase  the  costs  of 
fourth-class  mall  service,  he  states, 
would  price  parcel  post  service  out  of  a 
substantial  part  of  its  traffic  and  resiilt 
In  an  even  greater  deficit. 

Because  of  this  problem,  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  unanimously  recommended  that 
the  relief  contained  in  this  bUl  be  en- 
acted- This  relief,  it  Is  reported  by  the 
committee,  win  aUow  the  status  quo  to 
be  maintained  In  parcel  post  operations 
whUe  Congress  undertakes  a  complete 
study  of  the  entire  fourth-class  mail 
system.  This  study  should  seek  an  ap- 
propriate decision  with  respect  to  pared 
post  cost  versus  revenue  relationships, 
methods  of  adjusting  and  reforming 
i  rates,  and  other  pertinent  matters. 
I  It  is  especially  important.  Mr.  Chair- 
^  man,  that  in  any  and  aU  considerations 
of  fourth-class  mail,  we  give  careful 
attention  to  the  Interests  of  private  en- 
terprise which  might  be  affected.  For 
tliat  reason,  I  would  like  to  include  with 
these  remarks  a  pertinent  section  from 
the  committee  report  on  this  biU: 

Private  enterprise  carriers  of  package 
traffic  will  be  afforded  equal  protection  since 
they.  too.  wlU  continue  In  the  status  quo 
In  relation  to  parcel  post  service.  It  Is 
noteworthy,  in  this  connection,  that  repre- 
sentatives of  many  such  carriers  testified 
before  the  committee  as  to  their  very  profit- 
able and  expanding  business  operations,  and 
one  of  the  large  private  enterprise  carriers. 
REA  Express,  disclosed  that  within  the  last 
a  years  it  has  Improved  Its  position  from 
a  serious  loss  operation  to  one  promising 
reasonable  retiu-n  oo  investment. 

I  also  feel  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
proposed  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  statutory  size  and 
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weight  limitations  imposed  on  parcel  post 

maU  service. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DnwntsKi]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
supporting  this  measure  I  wish  to  poinf 
out  that  HJl.  5795  in  its  original  form 
was  an  luicalled  for  attempt  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  eliminate  private 
enterprise  operators  in  the  pared  delivery 
fidd.  The  biU  l>efore  us  is  a  compromise 
between  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
support  the  present  parcel  post  service 
in  its  rightful  place  in  the  pared  deUvery 
field,  and  those  who  would  use  pared 
post  as  a  vehicle  to  eliminate  private  par- 
ed deUvery  service.  The  original  HJl. 
5795  was  an  anti-f  ree-enterprise  measure 
and  in  its  wisdom,  the  fuU  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  rejected  it. 
Personany.  I  fed  the  3-year  suspension 
of  the  present  law  as  called  for  in  the  biU 
before  us  is  an  uimecessarUy  lengthy 
period.  I  would  have  preferred  to  estab- 
lish the  cutoff  date  for  this  suspension 
either  on  June  30, 1965,  or  December  31, 
1965.  In  either  event.  I  trust  that  the 
Congress  wiU  review  the  results  achieved 
under  this  suBpension  early  in  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  so  that 
restoration  of  the  Gary  amendment  in 
its  basic  form  might  be  obtained. 

My  purpose  in  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Members  in  this  fashion  is  to  hdp 
write  the  legislative  history  of  this  biU 
so  that  it  cannot  lie  interpreted  as  an 
outright  rejection  of  the  present  law. 
What  we  are  doing  is  temporarily  sus- 
pending the  preset  law  as  a  result  of 
fierce  pressure  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. As  a  member  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  CivU  Service  Committee.  I  em- 
phatically repeat  the  hope  that  we  win 
reconsider  this  measiu-e  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in  mild  support 
of  this  bill  since  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
that  the  biU  before  us  is  an  unhappy 
compromise. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  record  dear 
that  the  original  HJl.  5795  was  com- 
pletely unacceptable.  atKl  the  committee 
version  is  a  compromise  that  was  de- 
veloped. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gakt]  vp- 
peared  before  the  committee  and  stated 
his  views  on  the  general  subject  In 
view  of  his  years  of  experience  in  han- 
dling appropriations  for  the  Post  Office 
Department,  I  think  very  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  Uiat  in 
the  practice  of  legislation  we  get  all  sorts 
of  compromise  measures.  A  unanimous 
vote  in  committee  does  not  mean  com- 
plete support  of  the  blU.  It  means 
acknowledgment  of  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. That  is  what  you  have  be- 
fore you,  something  that  no  one  is  really 
happy  with,  but  something  that  has  been 
worked  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  when 
he  does  offer  his  amendment,  deserves 
our  support. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cim- 
imrcHAM]  struck  a  responsive  note  that 


we  should  ponder,  which  is.  that  the  In- 
tent of  the  original  H.R  5795  was  to  ex- 
pand the  operations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  the  expoise  of  our  free- 
enterprise  pared  carriers.  That  was  a 
boldfaced  attenyit  in  the  original  biU 
that  we  could  not  accept.  We  could  take 
this  unhansy  compromise  and  »n«*J^  it 
more  compatible  to  our  free  enterprise 
system,  by  the  Gary  amendment,  and  I 
hope  we  aU  support  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  and  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  to  say 
he  has  expressed  my  views  and  I  am 
sure  the  views  of  some  of  the  meml>ers 
of  the  committee.  I  wish  also  to  point 
out  that  this  legislation  is  indeed  on^ 
half  way  goiiig  down  the  road  to  re- 
q;>onsible  legislation.  I  agree  that  with 
the  Gary  amendment  it  would  be  accept- 
able, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  free-enterprise  legisla- 
tion we  like  to  see  on  tliis  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman stated  that  no  me  is  completely 
happy  with  this  bilL  I  noticed  that 
Drew  Pearscm  has  had  somet^ibig  to  say 
on  tills  subject  latdy. 

Can  the  gentleman  teU  me  whether 
the  committee  has  conferred  with  Drew, 
and  whether  he  is  happy  about  It? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  not  want 
to  comment  on  that  subject.  I  am  not 
a  confidant  of  the  columnist  mentioned, 
but  maybe  Bome  other  Member  can 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wU 
the  gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gwitleman,  and  I  am  sure  he  win  recaU 
it,  that  I  voted  for  some  alternatives  to 
this  particular  one.  I  wonder,  though.  If 
the  gentleman  win  not  agree  that  the 
original  bUl.  for  which  this  is  a  replace- 
ment, would  have  left  the  gentleman  a 
great  deal  more  unhappy,  as  it  certainly 
would  the  gentlemi^n  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  but  I  also 
wish  to  state  that  the  present  law  would 
leave  me  much  happier  than  the  biU  be- 
fore us,  so  the  retention  of  the  present 
law  with  the  ametklment,  which  we 
refer  to  as  the  Gary  amendment,  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  country. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  OlsenI  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  have  sensed  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Members  who  are 
not  members  of  this  committee,  of  one 
very  basic  thing,  and  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  to  confirm  this  situation  for 
me.    I  think  it  might  be  helpful.    While 
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ttiis  bin  i«  V  !ry  simple  and  Just  a  straight 
S-year  moi  fttmrium.  the  situation  that 
brings  it  ab  mt  is  very  c<»nplez.  We  have 
a  rigid  re<p:  Irement  that  the  Postmaster 
must  take  1 1  not  less  than  96  percent  of 
his  cost  am  not  more  than  104  percent. 
Isthateorr  ct? 

Mr.  OL89N  of  Montana.    That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  UDAkiL.  This  rigid  reqtiirement 
is  enforcedly  a  law  which  says  he  can- 
not draw  Eioney  from  the  Treasury  to 
pay  for  his  sas,  or  pay  his  clerks,  or  any 
of  the  expei  ises  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment unlea  he  certifies  that  he  is  doing 
it.   Is  that  light? 

Mr.  PL8KN  of  Montana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  UDA  jL.  The  moratorium  is  not 
on  the  rigi<  requirement  that  he  says  it 
is  between  96  percent  and  104  percent. 
but  the  mi  tratorlum  is  only  upon  this 
rigid  sane  ion  that  he  cannot  draw 
m<»ey  for  uiy  kind  of  operation  unless 
he  does  ttu.t.    Is  that  correct? 

lir.  OL£EN  of  Montana.  That  is 
right 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  clearing  that  up. 

Mr.  OLS  SN  of  Montana.  And  with 
that  dearie  i,  I  wish  to  say  the  real  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
a  moratorii  m.  Now  I  understand  from 
the  discust  on  here  that  the  question 
becomes  m  t  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  a  moratc  rium.  because  I  believe  every- 
one who  his  spoken  is  supporting  the 
moratoriun  and  a  suspension  of  this 
rigid  requ  rement,  but  the  question 
becomes  ho  n  long. 

I  think  i  would  be  interesting  for  all 
of  this  Com  nittee  to  know  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  *oet  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
in  the  othe  -  body,  in  their  hearings  last 
week,  had  i  lo  dissenting  voices  from  the 
employee  g  oups.  The  committee  in  the 
other  body  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  legisla  ion,  in  hearings  last  week, 
heard  no  oi  position  to  this  bill,  the  com- 
mittee bill,  from  any  of  the  employee 
groups,  inc  uding  the  Railway  Express 
Agency,  or  the  parcel  delivery  services. 
Tliere  was  »mplete  support  of  the  posi- 
tion of  th<  House  committee  that  the 
moratoriun,  be  for  3  years.  Why  3 
years?  Pii  5t  of  all,  w»  believe  the  Post- 
master Gen  eral  when  he  says  that  he  will 
set  new  rat »  by  going  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  [[Commission  under  the  law  to 
get  new  ra  es  established  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  Jie  revenue  from  parcel  post. 
The  experif  nee  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  been  that  the  revenue  de- 
creases by  increasing  rates  because  of 
a  decrease  a  volume,  but  the  Postmaster 
General  is  ;oing  to  go  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  [Commission  to  experiment  in 
attempting  to  have  increased  revenue 
through  increased  rates.  Will  he  get 
increased  lates  before  next  winter?  I 
doubt  it.  aid  the  committee  doubts  it. 
We  think  p  -obably  it  will  be  next  spring 
before  it  wi  1  be  effective  on  the  rates  for 
parcel  pos .  Then  there  ought  to  be 
at  least  1  ^ear  of  experience  with  the 
revenue  tb  ,t  comes  from  the  new  rates. 
That  certa  nly  gets  us  far  into  June  of 
1985.  Tha;  would  get  us  a  year  from 
June  1964  ato  June  of  1965.  Certainly 
the  Congre  s  has  to  have  some  consider- 


ation of  what  the  experience  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is. 

After  a  year's  experience  this  com- 
mittee of  your  House  will  review  the 
experience  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
Should  we  not  have  several  months?  If 
we  take  just  2  months  we  would  be  at 
adjoiu'nment  and  we  would  not  be  able 
to  pass  a  bill  out  soon  enough  for  the 
other  body  to  consider  it.  If  the  other 
body  is  going  to  have  any  chance  to  de- 
liberate on  what  we  might  deliberate  cer- 
tainly we  must  have  the  whole  3-year 
moratorium.  That  is  the  simple  arith- 
metic that  we  have  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  we  adopt 
this  bill  as  recommended  by  our  commit- 
tee unanimously,  without  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Murray]  has  so  ably  explained, 
the  immediate  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  assiu*e  that  there  will  be  no 
interruption  to  our  postal  service  by  rea- 
son of  an  existing  appropriations  limi- 
tation. The  temporary  suspension  of 
that  limitation  will  permit  withdrawal 
from  the  Treasury  of  funds  necessary  to 
operate  the  postal  service  beginning  July 
1  of  this  year. 

But  there  is  another  far-reaching  and 
extremely  complex  postal  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  requires  more  time  and 
study — time  which  will  be  provided  by 
this  legislation.  This  is  the  matter  of 
iourth-class  mail  activities,  and  more 
specifically  parcel  post  and  catalogs. 
The  issue  is  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
and  up-to-date  policy  governing  parcel 
post — and,  in  fact,  whether  there  will  be 
any  parcel  post  service  at  all. 

In  fiscal  year  1962  the  Postal  Estab- 
lishment moved  over  792  million  pieces 
of  parcel  post.  I  do  not  believe  in-eclse 
valuations  are  available  but  if  each  par- 
cel post  package  was  only  worth  $10  it 
is  readily  apparent  that  parcel  post  is 
providing  an  essential  service  to  a  $7,920 
million  segment  of  our  national  economy. 

Moreover,  this  multibillion-dollar  busi- 
ness makes  a  particularly  important  con- 
tribution to  the  lives  and  the  welfare  and 
the  economy  of  millions  of  Americans 
served  by  second-,  third-,  and  fourth- 
class  post  offices  and  rural  routes.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  the  continued  efficient 
operation  of  our  parcel  post  system 
should  be  seriously  threatened. 

The  weight  of  evidence  at  our  commit- 
tee hearings  conclusively  demonstrates 
that  the  parcel  post  deficit — or,  rather 
the  excess  of  that  deficit  over  the  4-per- 
cent variance  allowed  by  the  appropria- 
tions limitation — could  not  possibly  be 
cured  by  Increased  rates. 

In  view  of  the  critical  emergency  faced 
by  the  Postal  Establishment  regarding 
withdrawal  of  op>erating  funds  from  the 
Treasury,  time  did  not  permit  the  devel- 
opment of  a  final  policy  directed  to  the 
fundamental  Issues  of  parcel  post  activi- 
ties. HJl.  5795  will  provide  this  needed 
time  for  review  and  analysis  of  parcel 
post  policy,  while  at  the  same  time  clear- 
ing the  way  for  withdrawal  from  the 
Treasury  of  postal  operating  funds  until 
the  Congress  arrives  at  a  final  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recommend  passage 
of  HJl.   5795   as   unanimously   recom- 


mended by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  this  House. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
H.R.  5795  which  is  under  consideration 
today  comes  to  the  House  floor  under 
rather  strange  circumstances.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  bill  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  committee  it  does 
not.  I  am  convinced,  represent  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  insofar  as  the  correct  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  what  I  am  about  to  say 
should  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
if  the  members  of  the  full  committee 
were  polled  on  this  issue  today,  a 
majority  would  support  a  10-percent 
leeway  between  the  fourth-class  postal 
revenues  and  costs  in  lieu  of  the  4-per- 
cent tolerance  band  in  present  law  which 
was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1958. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  begins  in 
January  1961  when  the  deficit  in  fourth- 
class  mail  was  approximately  $86  mil- 
lion annually.  At  that  time,  the  Post- 
master General  could  have  requested  a 
reasonable  increase  in  fourth-class  rates 
and  we  would  not  have  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  faced  today.  However,  he 
did  not  do  this.  What  he  did  do  was 
in  direct  conflict  with  existing  law  in 
which  Congress  had  established  size  and 
weight  limitations  on  parcel  post. 

The  Postmaster  General  flaunted  the 
will  of  Congress  by  requesting  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  ap- 
proval of  foiurth-class  rate  adjustments 
together  witib  a  proposal  which  would 
change  size  and  weight  limits  on  parcel 
post  This  request  was  made  on  April  27. 
1961. 

Postal  officials  well  knew — or  should 
have  known — that  this  proposal  would 
never  be  approved  in  view  of  the  fact  it 
directly  conflicted  with  existing  law  and 
the  heretofore  recognized  fact  that  Con- 
gress and  Congress  alone  could  change 
size  and  weight  limits  on  parcel  post. 

So,  when  the  Postmaster  General 
comes  to  oiur  committee  and  talks  about 
how  "in  good  conscience"  he  cannot  re- 
quest increases  in  foiu-th -class  rates  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
compliance  with  existing  law,  I  am  curi- 
ous as  to  how  he  was  able  to  flaunt  exist- 
ing law  for  2  years  and  then  say  he  could 
not  comply  with  the  law  "in  good  con- 
science." 

When  the  Postmaster  General  filed 
fourth-class  rate  increases  together  with 
size  and  weight  adjiistments  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  April 
1961,  interested  parties  immediately  ap- 
pealed. After  a  long  legal  battle  involv- 
ing appeals  to  the  Federal  courts,  it  was 
determined  that  the  Postmaster  General 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  change  size 
and  weight  limitations  on  parcel  post. 
Of  coiurse,  this  did  not  come  as  any  great 
surprise  to  the  Congress  because  it  was 
obvious  he  did  not  have  such  authority. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  petitioned 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  stated  that  the  Postmaster  General 
had  no  such  authority. 

What  has  occurred  in  reality  is  a  crisis 
which  was  created  by  the  Postmaster 
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General.  By  attempting  to  include  size 
and  weight  adjustments  in  parcel  post 
rate  increases,  a  four^-dass  rate  in- 
crease has  been  prerented. 

After  having  watched  the  fourth-class 
mail  deficit  increase  from  $86  million  an- 
nually  to  $146  million  annually  while 
ignoring  the  law.  the  Postmaster  General 
then  came  to  the  Congress  In  April  1963 
and  requested  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee  to   introduce  legislation  which 
would  repeal  all  existing  laws  with  re- 
spect tc  fourth-class  rate-fixing  author- 
ity which  have  been  in  existence  for  over 
50  years  and  frantically  requested  the 
committee  and  Congress  to  take  action 
before  July  1.1963.   His  alleged  Justlflca- 
tion  for  this  request  was  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  "in  good  conscience"  file 
fourth-class  rate  increases  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  com- 
pliance with  the  1951  amendment  of  our 
distinguished   colleague    from    Virginia 
[Mr.  Gary]  which  requires  him  to  certify 
to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  requested 
fourth-class  rates  sufficient  to  pay  96 
percent  of  costs  before  the  Post  Office 
Department  appropriations  can  be  used. 
To  put  it  another  way,  in  2  years  and 
3  months  the  Postmaster  General  built 
a  crisis  and  caused  a  situation  to  de- 
velop which  hie  now  seeks  to  have  Con- 
gress ronedy  for  him  in  a  little  more 
than  2  months— from  April  23  to  July 
1.  1963.    In  my  judgment,  this  is  just  a 
little  too  much  to  ask  the  Cmigress  to 
do. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  conducted 
lengthy  hearings  in  1961  on  postal  rate 
adjustments  for  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  mail  and  a  bill  was  final- 
ly approved  in  1962  which  became  ef- 
fective in  January  1963.  Not  once  to 
my  knowledge  dmlng  these  lengthy 
hearings  or  during  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  by  the  Congress  did  the 
Postmaster  General  intimate  or  even  im- 
ply that  he  was  experiencing  any  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  fourth-class 
rate  adjustmmts.  The  committee  could 
have  well  considered  this  entire  matter 
at  the  time  it  considered  postal  rate  ad- 
justments on  other  classes  of  mail  but 
for  swne  strange  reason  this  matter  was 
not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee until  April  23. 1968. 

During  the  hearings  on  H.R.  5795,  the 
Postmaster  General  indicated  that  as 
soon  as  his  requested  bill  became  law 
which  would  provide  that  Congress 
should  set  fourth-class  rates,  he  would 
request  a  13.1-percent  increase  in  fourth- 
class  rates.  Here  again.  I  detect  a 
tongue-in-cheek  atUtude  because  he 
could  have  included  in  his  requested  bill 
provisions  for  increasing  fourth-class 
rates  which  would  become  effective  when 
the  bill  became  law. 

Thus,  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Post- 
master General  continue  and  the  deficit 
on  fourth-class  mail  grows  steadily  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  are  still 
paying  for  this  deficit 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  adminis- 
tration the  aggregate  or  cumulative  defi- 
cit in  fourth-class  mail  has  amounted  to 
approximately  $250  million  In  spite  of 
existing  law  which  clearly  states  that 
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the  cost  ol  fourth-class  mail  sorloe  shall 
not  exceed  the  revenues  therefrom  by 
more  than  4  percent  Yet  in  aU  other 
classes  ol  maU.  the  annual  deficits  are 
being  reduced  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  postal  rate  Increase  law  of 
1962. 

Therefore,  there  Is  an  air  of  mystery 
about  this  whole  situation.  Several 
things  are  clear,  however.  The  Post- 
master General  has  been  able  to  avoid 
securing  a  postal  rate  adjustment  in 
fourth-class  mail  for  2  years  and 
3  months,  whether  by  design  or  by  ac- 
cident. He  has  flaunted  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  he  has  tried  to  stampede 
the  Congress  into  enacting  a  law  about 
which  the  members  of  our  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  have  seri- 
ous questions.  The  other  body  seems  to 
have  the  same  serioiu  doubts  about  this 
proposal  of  the  Postmaster  General,  be- 
cause the  Senate  committee  has  not  im- 
proved a  bill  and  we  are  only  a  few 
days  away  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's deadUne  of  July  1, 1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support  the 
legislation  which  was  approved  by  the 
Pofi*  Office  and  Civil  Service  Ccnunlttee 
declaring  a  3-year  moratorium  on  this 
matter.  But  between  now  and  July  1. 
1966,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  our  com- 
mittee win  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter  and  determine  the  real  story  and 
the  real  facts  behind  the  machinations  of 
Post  Office  Department  (^cials  in  am- 
nection  with  this  serious  situation. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlanan  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr,  Damikls]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port HJl.  5795.  with  the  committee 
amendment  that  was  approved  unani- 
mously on  a  record  vote  in  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

I  think  It  has  been  amply  demon- 
Ptrated  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  necessary  to  permit  the  Postmaster 
General  to  withdraw  money  from  the 
Treasury  for  postal  operations,  and  to 
provide  time  for  the  Congress  to  work 
out  a  final  solution  to  the  very  difficult 
and  complex  problems  involved  in  our 
parcel  post  service. 

However,  there  is  yet  another  most 
Important  aspect  of  this  legislation  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership.  This  is  the  disastrous  im- 
pact that  failure  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation could  have  on  our  586,000  postal 
employees — certainly  among  the  most 
loyal  and  conscientious  and  efficient  of 
all  public  servants. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  the  irreparable 
damage  to  our  postal  employees  and 
their  families  should  we  not  approve 
this  bill  today,  so  that  It  can  proceed  to 
enactment  in  the  other  body  and  final 
approval  by  next  Simday.  It  Is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  act  at  this  critical  point  would 
threaten  a  stoppage  of  pay  for  every 
single  postal  employee,  with  bitter  hard- 
ship on  their  wives  and  chUdren  re- 
sulting. 

With  respect  to  the  time  needed  to 
work  out  a  sound  solution  to  the  parcel 
post  problems,  here  again  there  is  a 
direct  concern  to  the  postal  employees 
and  their  families.    Any  serious  damage 


to  the  panoel  post  operation— or  a  fail- 
ure on  our  part  to  act  when,  as  now. 
action  Is  essential— would  almost  gxiar- 
antee  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs  by 
postal  employees. 

Every  major  postal  employee  organiza- 
tion strongly  supports  our  committee  bill 
without  amendment — the  Nattoud  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  the  Na- 
tional Postal  Union,  the  Naticmal  Rural 
Letter  Carriers  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Postal  Supervisors,  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  National 
League  of  Postmasters.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  Members  here  today  have  re- 
ceived— as  I  have— telegrams  from  these 
great  and  public-^lrited  postal  employee 
organizations,  urging  enactment  of  our 
committee  bm  without  amendment. 

I  hope  that  this  very  worthy  legisla- 
tion win  be  approved  1^  the  House. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentlanan  from  Alaska  [Mr.  RivxrsI. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  5795.  to 
enable  continuance  of  fourth-class  mail 
service,  which  I  consider  essential  in  all 
the  States,  and  particularly  vital  In  my 
State  of  Alaska.  Since  Alaskans  are 
preponderantly  rural  patrons  of  the  post 
office,  for  whom  parcel  post  service  was 
especially  intended,  many  living  in  re- 
mote places,  to  which  Railway  Express, 
for  example,  has  not  been  extended, 
wovild  be  shockingly  discommoded  if 
parcel  post  service  were  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Of  over  4.000  first-class  post  offices  in 
the  United  States,  only  6  are  In  Alaska. 
Of  the  33.000  post  offices  in  the  United 
States  which  are  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class,  about  220  of  them  are  in 
Alaska.  This  shows  the  heavily  rural 
character  of  Alaska. 

Not  only  have  imtold  thousands  of 
Alaskans  living  in  remote  places  shopped 
by  mail  with  outside  merchants  ^n/^  de- 
pended upon  parcel  post  for  delivery  of 
the  merchandise,  but  in  fact,  many 
small  merchants  in  these  outlying  areas 
have  also  shipped  in  consid^vble  mer- 
chandise by  parcel  post  in  the  course  of 
serviiig  their  customers. 

Looked  at  from  a  broad  n^tinntij 
standpoint,  I  am  Informed  that  the  par- 
cel post  system  Is  vital  to  approximately 
35  million  rural  patrons  and  200.000 
small  businesses  served  by  rural  delivery. 
This  highlights  the  widespread  need  of 
adopting  this  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Clerk  will  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUte$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  mat  the 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "General  Pro- 
visions" under  the  approprlatlona  for  the 
Poet  Office  Department  contained  In  chap- 
ter IV  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act.  1951  (64  SUt.  1060) .  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Postal  Rate  Increase  Act, 
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June  24. 


1«B:  SI  VB.C.  aM).  shaU  not 
t  nrliic  Um  period  beginning  on 
tad  ending  June  80.  IMS. 


Ifr.  IftTR]  LAY. 
an  amendm  snt. 
Hie  Clerk 


AmaadnMn ;  offered  by  Mr.  Muuut  :   On 


pages.  Une  1 

Ueu  tbereof 


•trlke  out 

143' 


Tile  amen  dment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  OARl '. 
amendment 
Tbe  Clerti 


Amendmeni 
8,  Une  8.  strU  e 
""Deeemb  >r 

llr.  OARI '. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
read  aa  follows: 


'149"  and  Insert  in 


Mr.  Ctaairman.  I  offer  an 
read  as  follows: 


offered  by  Mr.  Oakt:  On  page 
out  "June  80.  1960"  and  in- 
81.  1966". 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry 
we  had  to  iake  up  this  matter  so  late 
in  the  after  loon,  but  it  is  late  and  I  do 
not  want  to  burden  the  Members  of  this 
House  any  1  >nger. 

I  have  sated  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  It  merely  shortens  the 
moratorium  6  months.  Under  my 
amendment  the  moratorium  would  ex- 
pire on  December  31.  1965.  instead  of 
June  30,  IM  I. 

Hie  purpise  of  the  amendment  is  to 
bring  the  n  atter  up  in  an  (rfl-election 
year,  when  t  may  be  mdre  calmly  and 
ddiberately  considered.  To  me,  it  is  ab- 
solutely rid  Bilious  f  <»-  this  Congress  to 
tdl  the  peo  »le  of  America  that  it  would 
take  us  3  ye  irs  to  work  out  this  problem. 
It  is  not  a  vroblem  of  great  magnitude. 
How  can  w  t  expect  the  people  to  have 
any  respect  for  the  Congress  if  we  tell 
them  it  will  take  us  3  years  to  work  out 
a  small  pr>blem  dealing  with  parcel 
post?  I  hai  e  a  feeling  they  are  going  to 
wonder  how  long  it  win  take  us  to  work 
out  some  o:  the  more  serious  problems 
facing  us.  kO.  this  amendment  does  Is 
step  this  up  Just  6  months. 

In  my  Ju<  gment  this  debate  has  been 
much  ado  ibout  nothing,  because  the 
committee  Itself  intended  to  make  it  a 
2-year  extension  in  the  first  place.  I  was 
told.  I 

Mr.  BAR]  tY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3  ield? 

Mr.  OAR'  r.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  "S  ork. 

Mr.  BAR]  LY.  I  should  like  to  compU- 
ment  the  gc  atleman  on  pointing  out  the 
problem  thi  t  would  result  if  we  did  not 
amend  the  bill  in  the  way  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested.  I  also  would  like 
to  ask  him  if  this  moratorium  works, 
would  then  be  anything  to  prevent  us 
from  limltir  g  it  to  1  year? 

Mr.  OAR  ST.  Nothing.  Increase  it  1 
year  or  3  ye  irs  or  eliminate  it  altogether. 
If  the  mora  torium  results  in  a  satisfac- 
tory soluticn,  then  there  would  be  no 
need  for  wc  riixig  out  a  further  solution. 

Mr.  BARIY.  I  think  everyone  here 
can  have  hii  way.  because  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  this  body  in  2^  years  to  continue  this 
thing  we  caj  I  do  it. 

Mr.  OAR'  r.    Surely. 

Mr.  BAR]  lY.    We  are  not  bound  by  the 


gentleman'! 
Mr.  OAR'  r. 


amendment  in  doing  that. 
That  is  correct. 
BCr.  JOHANSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentian  va  yield? 


Mr.  OARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Would  it  not  be  con- 
versely true  that  if  the  committee  had 
sufficient  information  within  a  year  or 
18  months  from  Jime  30  of  this  year  the 
committee  could  take  such  action?  It 
is  not  mandatory  that  Congress  wait  for 
the  full  period  of  3  years  to  act.  The  con- 
verse is  also  true. 

Mr.  OARY.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  You  can  work  it  out  any 
time  you  see  fit.  Here  you  are  establish- 
ing a  precedent  in  extending  the  time.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  make 
it  too  long,  because  if  we  do  we  are  post- 
poning a  proper  solution  that  much 
longer.  

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  Judicious  out- 
look on  this  whole  matter  during  this 
lengthy  discussion.  I  was  inclined  to  be 
rather  indifferent  as  to  whether  the 
amendment  passed  or  did  not  pass.  How- 
ever, what  the  gentleman  may  have 
overlooked  is  this.  When  he  made  the 
date  December  31.  it  really  means  you 
are  decreasing  the  period  of  the 
moratorium  by  8.  9.  or  10  months  instead 
of  6  months,  because  if  Congress  is  not 
in  session  it  cannot  act.  Secondly,  some 
change  would  have  to  occur  in  the  4- 
percent  allowance  prior  to  the  time  Con- 
gress adjourns.  So  what  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting  is  much  more  than  6 
months. 

Mr.  OARY.  According  to  the  pros- 
pects this  year.  I  do  not  think  we  will  ad- 
journ much  before  December  31,  1963. 
and  that  would  not  make  it  any  longer. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  criticize  the  leadership  of  the 
majority,  it  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  OARY.  I  am  not  criticizing  any- 
body. I  am  simply  stating  the  facts. 
Prom  what  I  can  see.  it  looks  to  me  that 
we  are  liable  to  be  here  until  December 
31. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  What  you  are  talk- 
ing about  is  1965,  and  by  that  time  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  change  in  the  majority 
party  in  the  House  and  things  could  move 
along  with  reasonable  speed. 

Mr.  OARY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  unduly  optimistic. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  would  help  this  legislation 
and  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  retain  a  few 
friendships  in  this  House  so  I  am  only 
going  to  talk  for  about  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  the  next  time  and  I 
expect  to  be  a  candidate  for  my  ninth 
term  3  years  from  now.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  any  issue  that  comes  up  at  election 
time.    I  voted  with  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Oary]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Oaxy)  .  there 
were — ayes  46.  noes  87. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrvm,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  5795)  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  fixing  by 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral.  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, of  rates  of  postage  on  fourth- 
class  mail,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  410,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  1$^  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  ^as  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  a  three-year  suspen- 
sion of  certain  restrictions  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1951,  on 
the  withdrawal  from  the  Treasury  of 
postal  appropriations." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
H.R.  5312  will  be  laid  on  the  toble. 
There  was  no  objection. 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS— WATER- 
SHED PROTECTION  AND  FLOOD 
PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

CoMicrrTEE  ON  Public  Wokks, 
House  or  Representatives, 

CONCSESS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Washington,  D.C..  June  21, 1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCk>RMACK. 
The  Speaker, 

House  0/  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  M>.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provU 
slons  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  ap- 
proved the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
which  were  referred  to  this  committee.  The 
work  plans  Involved  are : 

Maryland:  Upper  Bock  Creek  watershed 
(Ex.  Com.  No.  642).  approved  June  19,  1063. 


1963 
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Kentucky:    Buck    Creek    watershed    (Kz. 
Com.  No.  043),  i4>proved  Jtuie  19.  IMS. 

Arkansas   and  Oklahoma:    Pot«aa  River 
(Ex.  Com.  No.  030),  approved  June  10,  1063. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charlos  a.  Buckuct, 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Puhlic  Works. 


ADDITIONAL  PROORAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frmn 
Oklahoma? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  of  an  ad- 
dition to  the  program.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mn.Ls]  has  advised 
that  on  Thursday  he  will  call  up  nine 
bills  which  have  been  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and 
Means.  These  bills  will  be  called  up 
under  unanimous-consent  requests. 
They  are  as  follows: 

HJl.  6246,  by  Mr.  BCnxs,  relating  to 
the  deductibility  of  accrued  vacation 
pay. 

H.R.  6011,  by  Mr.  Bbtts,  to  continue 
for  3  years  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain tstle  or  Tampico  fiber. 

H.R.  5712,  by  Mr.  Boggs,  to  suspend 
for  3  years  the  import  duty  on  heptanoic 
acid. 

Hit.  2675.  by  Mr.  Kcogh,  to  extend  for 
3  years  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
tanning  extracts  and  extracts  of  hem- 
lock of  eucalyptus. 

HH.  3674,  by  Mr.  Burkx,  relating  to 
polished  steel. 

H.R.  3781,  by  Mr.  Mills,  relating  to 
Panama  hats. 

S.  1359,  by  Senator  Douglas,  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

HH.  3272.  by  Mr.  Stephkns.  orthicon 
image  assembly  for  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  free  entry. 

H  Jl.  2221,  by  Mr.  Oitbser,  spectrometer 
for  Stanford  University,  free  entry. 


MEXICAN  LABOR 


Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
the  American  people  be  denied  vital 
foods,  including  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  straw- 
berries, and  other  items  at  reasonable 
prices  because  this  Congress  fails  to  act? 
That  is  what  will  happen  if  there  Is  a 
short  supply  of  labor  available  at  the 
time  that  these  crops  are  harvested.  Ask 
yourself  this  question,  "Do  you  want  to 
be  a  party  to  any  movement  that  will  re- 
sult in  your  people  and  mine  paying  25 
to  50  percent  or  more,  additional,  for 
various  food  items  because  the  Congress 
had  not  given  our  Oovemment  Uie  au- 


thority to  negotiate  with  our  sister  Re- 
public of  Mexico  for  Inlnglng  in  a 
supidy  of  supplemental  labor  in  those  in- 
stances where  there  ts  a  shortage  of  do- 
mestic farmworkers  to  do  this  work?" 

If  this  law  is  not  extended,  a  shortage 
of  workers  will  result,  forcing  food  prices 
upward  appreciably.  We  have  but  to 
look  at  the  actual  facts  in  comparing  the 
price  of  Florida  oranges  in  the  year  1963 
as  compared  to  1962.  In  the  year  1962 
for  the  week  ending  May  5.  there  were 
508  carlot  equivalents  in  41  cities  avail- 
able, and  the  cost  was  $4.55  a  box.  For 
the  week  ending  May  4,  1963,  there  were 
only  190  carlot  equivalents  in  Florida 
oranges  and  the  price  was  more  than 
doubled.  They  cost  $9.63  a  box.  This 
was  due  to  a  shortage  of  supply  due  to 
inclement  weather  which  was  the  result 
of  a  spring  freeze.  The  same  price  rise 
will  occur  due  to  a  short  labor  supply. 
The  gentleman  from  Califomia  ViSi. 
TxAGUK]  and  I  are  introducing  bills  call- 
ing for  a  3-year  phaseout  of  this  pro- 
gram. This  type  of  proposal  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  McOovsrn  of  South 
Dakota  in  1960,  which  provided  for  a  5- 
year  phaseout.  It  is  most  urgent  that 
Congress  act  at  this  session  on  extend- 
ing this  most  essential  law. 

Let  us  look  at  snapbeans:  For  the  week 
ending  April  30, 1963,  there  were  249  car- 
lot  equivalents  in  41  cities.  The  price 
was  $4.50  a  busheL  In  the  week  ending 
May  1, 1962,  there  were  167  carlot  equiv- 
alents in  these  cities  and  the  price  was  $6 
a  bushel. 

Let  us  look  at  cucumbers  now  where 
the  situation  by  years  was  reversed.  Tlie 
carlot  supply  in  41  cities  in  1963  was 
317,  and  the  price  was  $5  a  bushel,  but 
a  year  earlier,  for  the  week  ending  May 
1,  1962,  there  were  only  157  carlots  avail- 
able in  the  same  cities,  and  the  price 
was  $9  a  bushel. 

These  figures  were  taken  from  the 
USDA  Weekly  Summary  of  Shipments. 

These  are  indications  of  what  will 
happen  if  Public  Law  78  is  not  extended 
which  would  give  these  Mexican  workers 
an  opportunity  to  come  to  America  and 
pour  back  the  dollars  to  the  various 
provinces  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Without  this  legislation,  there  would  be 
a  loss  to  Mexico  of  some  $35  million  per 
year,  based  on  the  number  who  entered 
this  country  in  1962.  No  wonder  the 
Mexican  pe<q?le  and  its  Oovemment  are 
troubled  over  the  failure  to  enact  Public 
Law  78  extension,  which  has  built  strong 
the  good  will  and  understanding  between 
the  two  friendly  countries. 

The  bill  and  calculations  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  workers  to  enter  the  coim- 
try  for  various  years  follow : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
610  of  the  Agrlcult|ural  Act  of  1040,  as  amend- 
ed, be  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  510.  For  the  calendar  years  1064,  1065, 
and  1066,  the  nmnber  of  workers  made  avaU- 
able  for  employment  under  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  workers  miade  available  In  the  three 
Immediately  preceding  fiscal  years,  and  iu  no 
event  more  than  150,000  in  1064.  120,000  In 
1066  and  00,000  in  1066,  and  no  workers  shall 
be  made  available  hereunder  after  December 
31.  1066." 


Approximate   UmitatUm*   under  proposed 
bin 


Fiscal  year 

Workers 

*-ye«r 
average 

Available 

V 

1961 

868,242 
32ti,626 
226,000 
188,000 
138,000 

1M2 

1983  (estimated).... 

1964  (estimated).... 

1965  (estimated).... 

305.  sm 

247, 175 
183,606 

1964-162, 7» 
1966-123.668 
1966-91,833 

CUBA 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks,  and  to  include  the  text  of  a 
Joint  resolution  on  Cuba. 

The  SPEABXR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  House  Joint  resolution 
dealing  with  Cuba  and  subversion  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  resolution  is  simple  and  direct. 
It  reinstates  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
declares  that  Soviet  presence  in  this 
hemisphere  is  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  in  Denver 
by  the  R^ublican  National  Committee. 

We  can  no  longer,  as  a  government, 
hesitate  with  a  policy  on  Cuba.  We 
must  reassert  our  leaderdilp  In  the  field 
and  follow  the  actions  0^  Presidents 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman, 
and  Dwight  Elsenhower,  in  stating  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  fundamental  to 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  reject  completely  the  idea  that  in  our 
time  the  doctrine  is  dead  or  modified. 

The  Joint  resolution  follows: 
Tbzt  or  House  JoniT  Rksolutiom  ok  Cuba 
Joint  resolution  ezpresaing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  State*  with  reapeet  to 

the  situation  In  Cuba  and  the  Western 

Hemisphere 

President  James  Monroe,  announcing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823,  declared  that  the 
United  States  would  consider  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  European  powers  "to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety." 

In  pursuance  of  this  appUcatlon  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  United  States  protested 
against  the  movement  of  Spanish  troops  Into 
Santo  Domingo  in  1861  and  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  French  military  forces  from 
Mexico  In  1866. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
warned  In  1040  that  assiunption  of  control 
of  any  part  ot  the  American  continents  by 
Axis  Powers  would  violate  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The  American  States  agreed  at  Caracas 
May  28,  1064,  that  "the  domination  or  con- 
trol of  the  political  institutions  of  any 
American  State  by  the  international  Com- 
munist movement,  extending  to  this  hemi- 
sphere the  political  sjrstem  of  any  extra- 
continental  power  would  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  sovereignty  and  poUtlcal  independ- 
ence of  the  American  States,  endangering 
the  f>eace  of  America." 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  as- 
serted June  30,  1064,  that  "the  Intrusion  of 
Soviet  despotism  (in  Guatemala)  was  a  di- 
rect challenge  to  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
first  and  most  fundamental  of  our  foreign 
policies,"  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States,  loyal  Guatemalans  removed 
their  Communist  rulers  forthwith. 
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tfte    Senate   and   Hotue    of 
of    the    United    State*    of 
Jongreu  oMembled— 
the  Ualted  Statee  regards  the 
as  continuing  to  be  f uada- 
f  orelgn  policies; 
the  United  States  regards  the 
a  military  base  In  Cuba  sup- 
Soviet    eqxilpment    and    Soviet 
a  clear  violation  of  the  Monroe 


the  objectives  of  the  pc^lcy  of 
:  tates  with  relation  to  Cuba  must 


of  Soviet  Intervention; 
of     conditions     under 
duban  people  may  freely  exercise 
Df  self-detennlnatloQ: 
to  Communist  subversion,  sabo- 
warfare  against  the  people 
of  the  Weston  Hemisphere. 


RESTATE  ifSNT   AND   FULL    IMPLE- 
ICENTA'ION    OF    MONROE    DOC- 
iELATINQ  TO  CUBA  AND 
CX>MMU^nST  SUBVERSION  CALLED 
FOR 

CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker.   I   ask 
ooDsent  to  address  the  House 


Mr. 

rniantmouij 

fbr  1  minu  e.  to  revise  axid  extend  my  re- 

Boute^aiu  to  Inctude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SFSAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  wks  no  objection. 

Mr.  CR  kMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
hapiiy  to  :  sin  with  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [  Mr.  BattinI,  chairman  of  the 
Republlcai  Task  Force  bn  Cuba  and 
Communis;  Subversion  in  the  Western 
Hemisi>hei  i.  having  the  privilege  my- 
self of  bell  Lg  vice  chairman  of  this  task 
force,  in  ci  lling  for  the  restatement  and 
foil  implen  tentation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Th<  Republican  policy  committee 
and  the  R  publican  National  Committee 
have  recen  tly  endorsed  this  position. 

I  am  pai  ticularly  encouraged  that  this 
position,  a  i  reaffirmed  by  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, is  fir  nly  anounced  by  the  Republi- 
can Party  having  introduced  a  similar 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  227 
on  Febnujry  4,  1903.  It  is  becoming 
more  and 
Frontier  is 


more  obvious  that  the  New 
seeking  "accommodations" 


with  the  Communists  throughout  the 
world  as  well  as  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  aim  of  today's  resolution  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  227  is  the  imple- 
menting of  such  political,  diplomatic, 
economic  or  military  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine throughout  this  hemisphere. 

The  failure  of  the  President  to  take 
any  firm  and  meaningful  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  Communist  thieat  in  Cuba 
and  throughout  this  hemisphere  makes 
it  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  ex- 
press its  position  in  a  resolution  of  this 
nature. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  or 
the  Congress  can  long  condone  the  New 
Frontier  apathy  that  exists  toward  this 
very  real  threat  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  all  the  Americas — which  is  lead- 
ing the  United  States  toward  a  coexist- 
ence accommodation  with  communism. 

The  President  has  recently  called  for  a 
"reexamination  of  our  attitude  toward 
the  Soviet  Union."  Our  reexamination 
should  be  one  looking  toward  a  tougher 
policy. 

In  light  of  the  recent  reports  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Stennis  committee  and  Selden  subcom- 
mittee reports,  pointing  to  Communist 
inflltrati(m  and  subversion  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, a  reaffirmation  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be 
an  obvious  necessary  start  toward  a 
tougher,  more  realistic  policy  toward  So- 
viet influence  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  gravely  and  deeply  concerned 
about  the  signs  that  point  toward  seek- 
ing an  "accommodation."  an  expression 
iised  by  the  President  at  his  American 
University  commencement  address  this 
3rear  in  redefining  the  New  Frontier  for- 
eign policies,  in  calling  also  for  a  reexam- 
ination of  oxir  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union — in  Cuba  and  elsewhere. 

I  am  concerned  when  we  open  up  com- 
mercial air  corridors  to  nonscheduled 
airlines  owned  and  (^;>erated  by  Castro's 
Communist  government  over  the  United 
States  as  was  done  a  few  weelcs  ago  by 
a  regulation  of  the  FAA — so  long  as  these 
planes  going  to  and  from  Canada,  trad- 
ing with  Canada  which  is  a  country  for 
transshipment  from  many  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  oountries.  stop  in  one  of  our  ma- 
jor cities  for  inspection — one  of  which 
is  Dulles  Airport  outside  Washington, 
D.C.  Thus.  Castro's  planes  can  be  flying 
over  and  landing  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Apparently  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  this  "accommodation" 
is  that  Cuba  will  now  guarantee  safety 
of  US.  commercial  airplanes  over  Cuba 
and  the  FAA  has  issued  an  order  per- 
mitting such  flights. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  the  New  Frontier 
is  so  unconcerned  about  Russian  trawlers 
violating  our  territorial  waters. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  little  is  being  done 
to  discourage  other  free  nations  from 
trading  with  Cuba — a  practice  that  is 
ever  increasing  in  recent  weeks.  I  cite 
as  justification  for  this  Monroe  Doctrine 
resolution  introduced  today  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  227  the  second  interim 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 


Projects  on  Cuba  and  Subversion  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  follows: 
SacoNS  nrmuM  Rsfobt  or  thx  Sxtscomiottb 

OH   CTTBA   AK9  SUSVaaSlOW  in  TfiC  WCSTSSN 

HEMiBPHzax — A  Task  Foacs  or  ths  Repxtb. 
LicAN  Pmjct  COMurrrsB,  Subcommittee  on 
Special  Pbojccts 

pheamblx 

Within  the  past  week  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  a  foreign  policy  ad- 
dress calling  for  a  reexamination  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Americans  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  theme  of  this  address  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  led  to  adopt  a  more  enlight- 
ened attitude  If  the  United  States  changed 
iu  attitude  toward  peace  and  put  aside  Its 
belief  that  the  Russian  people  are  lacking 
In  virtue. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  the  purpose  of 
the  President  in  making  his  remarks  of  June 
10  was  to  Indicate  the  direction  of  American 
foreign  policy.  We  believe  that  thePresldent 
Is  completely  vrrong  In  believing  that  the 
attitude  of  the  American  public  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  major  cause  of  the  Nation's 
conflict  with  commimtsm  and  that  Khru- 
shchev's heart  can  be  melted  if  this  Nation 
adopts  a  more  cordial  attitude  toward  him. 

It  seems  to  us  tragically  irrelevant  for  the 
President  to  urge  upon  the  Nation  a  deeper 
admiration  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  such  at- 
tributes as  courage  and  Industry  at  a  time 
when  the  Ink  Is  hardly  dry  on  an  OAS  report 
declaring  "Intervention  by  Slno-Sovlet  pow- 
ers in  this  hemisphere,  by  way  of  Cuba,  has 
Increased  considerably  during  the  past  year." 

The  report  which  follows  is  offered  in  the 
hope  that  It  will  direct  attention  back  to  the 
type  of  basic  decision  that  must  be  made  by 
the  leaders  of  this  Nation  in  order  to  win  the 
cold  war. 

SECOND  INTERIM  REPORT 

The  Nation  needs  a  Cuban  policy.  It  has 
no  Cuban  policy  primarily  because  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democratic  Congress  have 
failed  to  make  up  their  minds  about  the 
Nation's  gotd. 

To  a  President  who  Is  fond  of  nautical 
metaphors,  we  say  that  a  course  cannot  be 
charted  until  the  port  which  we  want  to 
reach  has  been  determined.  UntU  the  des- 
tination has  been  firmly  fixed,  the  Nation 
win  continue  to  drift. 

The  statements  so  far  issued  by  adminis- 
tration leaders  to  define  the  goal  of  Cuban 
policy  have  been  ambiguous,  inconsistent, 
and  Incomplete.  The  Joint  congressional 
reeolutlon  signed  by  the  President  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1963 — perhaps  the  most  authoritative 
statement  of  the  national  policy  goal — is 
deficient  In  clarity.  In  comprehensiveness, 
and  in  courage. 

Consequently,  the  Congress  should  adopt. 
and  the  Prealdent  should  sign,  a  new  Joint 
resolution  stating  the  goal  of  the  policy  ol 
the  United  States  toward  Commimlst  Cut>a. 

THE   AMBIGUITT   OT  THE  GOAL  OP  CUBAH   POUCT 

The  Joint  congressional  resolution,  like 
the  President's  statements  of  Septemljer  4 
and  13.  1962,  expresses  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablishment in  Cuba  of  an  offensive  military 
capability  which  threatens  the  seciorlty  of 
the  United  States  or  of  other  nations  in  the 
hemisphere.  It  expresses  opposition  to  the 
export  of  communism  to  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

It  is  silent,  however,  on  the  attitude  of  the 
United  SUtes  toward  a  Soviet  mlUtary  pret- 
ence In  Cuba  which  is  defensive  in  character 
or  which  does  not  immediately  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  States  or  of  other 
American  nations.  It  Is  silent  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  toward  Commu- 
nist subversion  carried  on  by  means  other 
than  the  use  or  threat  of  force. 
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Many  of  the  statemento  that  relate  to  our 
Nation's  goals  are  open  to  the  InterpreUUon 
that  this  Nation  is  ready  to  coexist  with  a 
Communist  Cuba  If  it  or  Cuba  does  not  seek 
to  Impose  communism  on  other  nations* 
They  suggest  that  a  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba 
which  does  not  involve  offensive  weapons, 
though  abnormal,  is  something  which  ova 
Nation  can  live  with. 

Confusion  about  the  objective  of  our  na- 
tlon^poUcy  U  rellected  in  the  utterance  of 
the  President  as  weU  as  In  thoee  ot  lesser 
leaders  of  the  administration.    The  President 
has  refrained  from  reaffirming  or  repudiating 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  but  has  tiered  a  trun- 
cated version  of  the  doctrine,  which  one  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  Ueutenant  called  the  Kennedy 
doctrine.*    The  President  spoke  boldly  be- 
fore the  released  Cuban  prisoners  about  the 
return  of  their  flag  to  a  free  Havana  In  Miami 
In  December  19«2.    But,  less  than  S  months 
later,  at  San  Joa«  he  cmiltted  from  hla  re- 
marks the  statements  in  his  prepared  text 
calling  for  a  restoration  of  freedom  to  Cuba 
The  Vice  President  said,  "We  want  to  get  rid 
of  Castro,"  only  to  have  this  declaration  re- 
vised by  McOeorge  Bundy  to  read  "we  can- 
not  sympathize"   with    Castro's   "course   of 
policy"    and    "we    must    range    ourselves" 
against  lt.» 

Prom  time  to  time  the  administration  has 
given  the  Impression  that  the  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  and  military  equipment  in 
Cuba  produces  Important  advantages  for  the 
United  States.  Sometimes  It  is  said  that  the 
Soviet  presence  makes  Cuba  "a  showcase  of 
Communist  failure"  and  turns  the  people  of 
other  Latin  American  states  away  from  Com- 
munists. Sometimes  It  Is  said  that  the 
maintenance  of  Soviet  forces  In  Cuba  im- 
poses an  economic  strain  on  the  Communist 
world.  Sometimes  it  U  said  that  the  Sovlete 
exercise  a  restraining  Influence  on  the  vola- 
tile Cuban  Oovemment. 

The  Inadequacies  of  statements  of  poUcy 
would  be  less  Important  if  the  actions  of  the 
administration  revealed  a  consistent  and  pur- 
poeeful  movement  toward  a  clearly  recog- 
nized objective.  But  the  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  as  inconsistent  as  its 
words. 

The  Attorney  General,  who  said  in  April 
1961,  "The  neutrality  laws  were  never  de- 
signed to  prevent  individuals  from  leaving 
the  United  States  to  fight  for  a  cause  Ln 
which  they  believe"  has  conflned  a  score  of 
Cuban  exile  leaders  to  the  Miami  areas.  He 
has  shown  great  vigor  in  providing  Immimlty 
from  exile  attack  to  Cuba  and  to  Cuban  ahlp- 
plng.  The  President,  who  declared  that  the 
quarantine  of  last  October  would  be  main- 

'  The  uncertainty  about  the  Nation's  objec- 
tives la  evidenced  In  a  recent  report  from 
Freedom  House  entitled  "What  Can  We  Do 
About  Cuba?"  The  report,  stating  the  con- 
sensus  of  the  deliberations  of  25  experts  on 
Cuba  in  late  April  1963.  declares  that  the 
loUowlng  are  troubling  questions:  "Is  Amer- 
ican Cuban  policy  geared  to  a  negotiated 
accord  with  Khrushchev  on  the  kind  of  Cuba 
with  which  the  United  States  could  coexist?" 
Is  the  administration  "looking  toward  some 
kind  of  reconciliation,  perhaps  on  the  basis 
of  a  Tito-type  arrangement  for  Cuba?" 

=  "rhe  President  has  been  careful  not  to 
declare  openly  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
either  does  not  apply  in  the  Cuban  case  at 
this  particular  time  or  that  It  Is  an  obsolete 
political  concept  in  terms  of  present-day 
realities.  But  the  administration  spokesmen 
have  made  It  fairly  clear  that  the  President 
does  not  believe  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  really  applicable  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances," Ted  Szule.  New  York  Times 
Sept.  23,  1962. 

'"Issues   and   Answers"  ABC-TV  Oct.   14, 
1962. 
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tained  untU  United  Nations  Inspection  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  mlssUes  was  obtained 
ended  the  quarantine  without  securing  on- 
site  inspection  to  verify  the  removal  of  the 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  prefer  that  the  Soviet  Union 
pxill  out  of  Cuba  and  that  it  hopes  that  Castro 
wUl  disappear.  Thia  wishful  thinking,  how- 
ever, does  not  consUtute  a  policy  goal.  There 
Is  a  world  of  difference  between  a  wish  that 
the  existing  situation  change  and  a  deter- 
mination to  do  aU  within  our  power  to  bring 
about  a  change.  * 

A  PEOPOSAL  rOK  A  NEW  CT7BAN  RESOLUTION 

This  Nation  has  a  historic  policy  opposing 
Intervention  In  this  hemisphere  by  despotism 
based  In  other  parts  of  the  world— a  poUcy 
laid  down  on  December  2.  1823,  by  James 
Monroe. 

President  Monroe  asserted  that  "we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpoee 
of  oppressing  "  Latin  American  sUtee  "or  con- 
trolling In  any  other  manner  their  destiny 
by  any  European  power,  in  any  light,  Uum  as' 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  din>oei- 
tlon  toward  the  United  States."  He  warned 
tiiat  "we  should  consider  any  attempt"  on 
the  part  of  European  powers  "to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety." 
...  "^^  Monroe  Doctrine  barred  any  further 
interposition"  by  European  powers  to  extend 
their  system  or  exercise  control  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  said  simply,  "Hands  off."  It  made 
no  dlstlhcUon  between  (tensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons  or  between  forcible  and  pacific 
means  of  intervention. 

The  purpoee  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as 
Ellhu  Root  once  explained,  was  to  prevent 
the  development  of  a  situation  that  could 
endanger  hemispheric  sectu-lty.  The  Ken- 
nedy doctrine,  by  contrast,  appears  to  per- 
mit intervention  by  non-American  states  in 
this  hemisphere  up  to  the  point  at  which  a 
danger  to  security  has  reached  an  acute 
stage.  The  difference  between  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  the  Kennedy  doctrine  is  the 
difference  between  preventative  medical  care 
and  treatment  which  begins  after  the  de- 
velopment of  a  high  fever. 

In  earlier  periods  of  our  history  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stetes  asserted  that 
the  Moruw  Doctrine  barred  the  presence 
of  Spanish  troops  in  Santo  Domingo  and  the 
establishment  of  a  French  puppet  emoeror 
to  Mexico.  Inl940  Secretary  of  State  CodeU 
Hull  served  notice  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
prohibited  the  exercise  of  any  authcvlty  by 
Axis  Powers  over  any  part  of  the  hemisphere « 
In  1940,  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  extended  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  Greenland  and  sent 
American  troc^w  to  tliat  Island  to  forestall 
Nazi  occupation. 


«It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  argu- 
ment used  by  HlUer's  government  and  re- 
jected by  Hull  In  1940,  contending  that  U.8 
participation  In  the  affairs  of  Europe  made 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  obsolete,  was  adopted 
by  Senator  John  Sparkman. 

"The  nonintervention  In  the  affairs 
of  the  American  Continent  by  European  na- 
tions which  Is  demanded  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  can  In  principle  be  legally  valid  only 
on  condlUon  that  the  American  nations  for 
their  part  do  not  Interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  European  Continent,"  Von  Ribbentrop 
July  1.  1940. 

•This  change  has  greatly  altered  the  con- 
ditions governing  our  implementation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  was  baaed  In  part 
on  the  assumption  that  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  remain  unln- 
volved  In  the  conflicts  of  Europe,"  Senator 
John  Sparkman,  Sept.  20,  1962. 
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In  1912,  when  Mexico  propoeed  leasing  to 
a  Japanese  fishing  company,  a  port  arw  in 
Lower  California,  the  U£.  Senate,  re- 
lying on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  asserted, 
•  •  •  when  any  harbor  or  other  olace  in 
the  American  contlnenta  is  so  situated  that 
the  occi4>aUon  thereof  for  naval  or  militarr 
purposes  might  threaten  the  communica- 
tions or  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  could  not 
see  without  grave  concern  the  possession  of 
such  harbor  or  other  place  by  any  corpora- 
tion or  association  which  has  such  a  rela- 
tion to  another  government,  not  American 
as  to  give  that  government  practical  power 
of  control  for  national  purposes." 

In  1964  Secretary  of  SUte  John  Fbster 
DuUes  declared  that  "the  intrusion  of  Soviet 
despotism  (in  Ouatemato)  was  a  direct  chal- 
lenge  to  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  first  and 
«,??w  '"ad^ment'J  of  our  foreign  policies  - 
With  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
loyal  Quatonalans  removed  their  Communist 
rulers  forthwith.  '  * 

Along  with  the  United  States,  the  other 
nations  of  the  hemisphere  hav;  used  toe 
l*nguage  of  Monroe  to  serve  notice  that  trea- 
passing  la  forbidden  to  >v»«»...^inn     ^L 

.      ^.?***'"^"**<***  Conference  at  Bogota 
in    1948   condemned   "interference   b/Vmy 
foreign  power,  or  by  any  poUtical  organiza- 
tlon  serving  the  Interest  of  a  foreign^oiw 
m  the  public  life  of  the  nations  of  toe  J^l 
lean   Continent."     Tt»e    lOto   Inter-i^H- 
can  Conference  at  Caracas  in  1964  declarwi 
that  "toe  domination  of  control  of  the  ooUtl- 
cal  InsUtuUons  of  any  American  StatTbv 
the  International  Communist  movemoit  ex- 
tending to  this  hemisphere  the  poUtical 's«. 
tern  of  any  eztraoontlnental  power,  would 
^Mtltuta  a  threat  to  toe  so^reStTSd 
poliUcal    independence    of    toe  ^lirSl 
States,  endangoing  toe  peace  of  America" 
T^ee    yean    ago    Khrushchev    told    the 
world  that  toe  Monroe  Doctrine  waTdeS 
I!i^Ji?*  remains  of  this  doctrine  ahOTU 
be  buried  as  every  dead  body  la,  ao  that  it 
does  not  poison  toe  air  by  ita  decay  "The 
Elaenhower  admlnistntlon  repliwi    "•  •  • 

^J"^^^^^  °'  "*•  ***>"**  Doctrtie  are  as 
valid  today  as  they  were  in  1828  when  toe 
doctrine  was  proclaimed."  The  Kennedv 
administration  has  so  far  faUed  to  oo^! 
diet  Khrushchev  eltoer  by  word  or  by  deed 
What  Is  needed  is  toe  positive  policy  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,    -me  Monroe  DoStae 

tro^'^iJ^^^lr*  "'L"**  »**^<*  o'  SovSt 
troops   in   Cuba— whatever   toelr  rtrengto 
whatever  the  nature  of  their  equipment      ' 
The  doctrine  Is  being  violated  as  long  as 
cibJ.       "*^  '^  °^  ^''**  intervention  in 

The  removal  of  Soviet  troops  and  toe 
elimination  of  otoer  types  of  Soviet  Uitarven- 
tion  m  Cuba  is  an  urgent  poUcy  obJwJTve 

The  ultimate  objective  of  VS.  poUcy  must 
be  the  elimination  of  toe  Conimuiit  re- 
gime m  Cuba  and  lu  replacement  by  a  gov- 
ernment freely  chosen  by  the  Cuba/ AJ^le 

Let  toe  President  and  toe  Congress  act 

APPENDIX      X-ATTirUDlS     ON     THE     BCOn     AND 
STATUS    OF     THE     MONROE    DOCHIHE    Vt     «! 

^S.^SS^J^'nT'^  °'  ^^  ""  «>- 

^1*^**  *'**"**•  Doctrine  Is  solely  a  policy  of 

toi  .nS"*'  :r"''*'  *•  intended  to  piSrJe 
the  independence  and  intesritv  of  th« 
^^«^as.  Itwas,andls,de.Sitoprev«t 
aggression  In  this  hemisphere  on  toe  part  of 
any  non-American  power,  and  likewise  to 
make  impossible  any  furtoer  extentton  to 
tols  hemisphere  of  any  non-American  system 
of  government  impoeed  from  wltoout.  •  •  • 
It  made  clear  that  the  future  transfer  of 
exlsUng  possessions  to  anotoer  non -American 
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the  cry  of  freedom  arts- 

beyond  our  own,  we  can 

the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 

_  to  President  Ifonroe,  urg- 

of  what  we  now  know  as  the 

_         he  wrote:  'Hbr  U  the  oc- 

s  Ighted  which  this  proposition 

our  protest  against  the 

.  of  the  rights  of  nations 

of  any  one  in  the  internal 


from.  oQiride 
toflrther  I 
tlitir 


Tloman, 


Utter 


peace  of  Ann  rlca 


Cabi>t 
oit 
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June  2Ji, 


try  to  start  your  plans  and  your  conspiracies 


anot  ler.' 

J^etvon.  have  witnessed  atro- 

of  the  rights  of  nations, 
hiive  regarded  them  as  occasions 
sUgl  ted. 

hive  declared  our  invtest. 
I  aake  that  protest  effective  by 
peoples   whose   freedoms  are 
foreign  pressures. 

a  positive  stand.    It  is  no 

merely  to  say,  "We  don't  want 

.  act  in  time — ahead  of  time — 

the  smoldering  beginnings  of 

tl|at  may  threaten  to  spread  over 

Eisenhower    (1953-61),    John 
June  30,  1954: 

of  Soviet  despotism   (in 
I.  of  course,  a  direct  challenge 
Doctrine,  the  first  and  most 
>f  our  foreign  policies." 
DtiUes.  June  30,  1954: 

^ii^^»Tn  captures  any  Ameri- 

ever  small,  a  new  and  perilous 

which  will  increase  the 

entire  free  world  and  require 

sacrifices  from   the  American 


intnsion 


cctnmi 


cetatlished 


Dulles,  Uarch  4,  1954: 

to  make  it  clear  with  finality 

that   alien   (i.e..   Commimist) 

bostile  to  our  ideals,  that  we 

it  the  right  of  prey  upon  oxir 

that  if  it  does  not  heed  our 

keep  away  we  shall  deal  with 

situation  that  might  endanger  the 

•  •  •.    There  Is  no  place 

poliilcal  institutions  which  served 


Department  of  State.  Jtily  14.  1960: 

"The  principles  of  the  IfOnroe  Doc- 
trine are  as  Talld  today  as  they  were  in  1823 
when  the  Doctrine  was  procuimed." 

John  P.  Kennedy  (1961  to  date),  John  P. 
Kennedy,  September  13,   1962: 

"QvMStlon.  Will  it  require  force  to  con- 
travene the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  does  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  power  in  any  force,  but 
not  using  that  force  in  this  hanlsphere, 
amount  to  contravention  of  the  Doctrine?" 

"The  PaKSDENT.  Well.  I  have  indicated 
that  if  Cuba  should  possess  a  capacity  to 
carry  out  offensive  action  against  the  ITalted 
States,  that  the  United  States  would  act.  I 
have  also  indfeated  that  the  United  States 
would  not  permit  Cuba  to  export  Its  power  by 
force  in  the  hemisphere." 

Congressman  Watni  Hats,  Democrat. 
of  Ohio.  September  36, 1962 : 

"I  think  if  a  determination  is  made  that 
the  buildup  In  Cuba  reaches  a  point  where  it 
U  a  threat  to  the  United  Statee.  then  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Senator  Jobm  SPAaKiCAN.  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama, September  20. 1962 : 

"This  change  has  greatly  altered  the  con- 
ditions governing  our  implementation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  was  based  in  part  on 
the  assumption  that  the  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  would  remain  unlnvolved  in 
the  conflicts  of  Europe.  But  in  discharging 
our  obligations  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
we  must  act  with  full  regard  for  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  Cuba  and  of  Communist  de- 
signs in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  an 
Isolated  one  but  part  of  our  worldwide  strug- 
gle against  Communist  Imperialism." 

Senator  Dsmnis  Cuavxz.  E>emocrat,  of  New 
Mexico.  September  20.  1962 : 

"•  •  •  how  can  we  Justify  saying  we  object 
to  the  Russians  being  In  Cuba  when  we  have 
a  base  ^within  60  miles  of  the  Russian  border 
in  Turkey?  I  have  been  at  our  airbase  in 
Turkey.  60  miles  from  Russia.  How  can  we 
justify  that  and  at  the  same  time  object  to 
the  Russians  being  in  Cuba?" 

Senator  Stephen  Youno.  Democrat,  of 
Ohio.  September  20. 1962 : 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  altered  be- 
cause we  have  foreign  commitments  and 
responsibilities. 

"I  submit,  therefore,  that  we  can  neither 
morally  nor  realistically  take  action  which 
would  jeopardize  th->  security  and  Independ- 
ence of  our  allies. 

"It  is  not  the  same  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
that  of  1823;  and  our  historians  have  been 
reporting  that  fact  to  vm  for  some  decades. 
They  are  correct." 

Congressman  Cosnelius  Gaixacheb,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  Jersey,  September  26,  1962: 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  150  years  ago 
has  been  amended  by  the  necessity  of  a  Ken- 
nedy doctrine  which  recognizes  that  a  few 
sailing  ships  and  men  armed  with  muskets 
differs  critically  from  a  thoughtless  armed 
action  which  can  escalate  into  a  nuclear 
holocaust  and  incinerate  the  Western 
Hemi^here." 

Congressman  Elmxb  J.  Holland,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  September  28,  1962 : 

Mr.  HoLLAlTD  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
RECoao  an  ~  editorial  which  was  entitled, 
"Monroe:  Obsolete  Doctrine."  The  editorial 
said,  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  Dead."  Con- 
gressman HoLLAifD  called  it  (p.  A  178)  "An 
excellent  editorial  on  the  present  'hot'  cold- 
war  situation.  •  •  •  It  is  good  to  know  that 
we  have  responsible  and  levelheaded  publish- 
ers and  editors  throughout  the  Nation  who 
are  dedicated  to  reporting  the  facts." 


Lodge.  June  90.  1954: 
representative  of  the  Soviet 
of  this  hemisphere  and  don't 


ARA,  SUOARBEETS  AND  PEANUTS 

Mr.    LANOEN.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
called  your  attention,  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  how  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  was  getting 
into  the  sugarbeet  business  by  granting 
technical  studies  designed  to  prove  the 
feasibility  of  growing  beets  in  areas  of 
questionable  suitability,  while  proven 
beet  areas  continue  to  beg  for  acreage 
allotments. 

Mr.  Prank  L.  King  of  Long  Prairie. 
Minn.,  took  note  of  the  situation  and 
promptly  sent  me  the  following  letter 
which,  even  with  tongue  in  cheek,  por- 
trays the  fooUsh  and  unwarranted 
actions  we  have  noted  from  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  since  its 
inception.  I  respectfully  submit  Mr. 
King's  letter. 

JUNI  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Odin  Lancen, 
LongxDorth  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  CoircBZSSMAir  Lancsn:  I  have  been 
giving  some  thought  to  means  of  replacement 
of  the  loss  that  the  Red  River  Valley  will 
sustain,  and  is  sustaining,  as  a  result  of  the 
Department  of  Agricxilture  and  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  withholding 
a  60,000-ton  sxigarbeet  allotment  for  the 
purpose  of  experimenting  with  sugarbeet 
raising  In  Cayuga  County.  N.Y.,  and  I  have 
suddenly  found  the  answer. 

While  poking  around  in  my  garden  last 
evening,  I  dug  up  a  peanut.  Now  If  I  can  dl^ 
a  peanut  out  of  the  ground  in  my  garden 
without  even  having  planted  one.  just  think 
of  what  would  happen  if  I  planted  them. 
Instead  of  the  ARA  making  a  grant  of  $118,- 
000,  as  it  did  to  experiment  with  beets  In 
Cayuga  County.  N.Y.,  I  would  be  willing  to 
conduct  an  extended  experiment  with  pea- 
nuts in  Todd  County.  Minn.,  for  $118.  Per- 
haps with  a  slight  additional  grant  I  could 
experiment  with  the  idea  of  growing  a  pea- 
nut already  salted  in  the  sheU,  or  perhaps 
with  a  further  grant  I  could  experiment  with 
growing  preroasted  peanuts.  Now,  at  first 
blush  you  may  not  consider  my '  ideas  as 
practical,  but  I  beg  of  you  to  give  them 
serious  consideration  with  a  view  toward 
submitting  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
because  if  these  departments  can  be  con- 
vinced that  the  ideas  are  feasible,  then  they 
have  to  be  feasible,  if  you  will  but  consider 
the  infallibUity  of  the  New  Frontier's  ideas 
of  "getting  this  country  moving." 

Now  the  question  arises:  What  will  we  do 
with  all  of  the  peanuts  we  will  raise  In  Todd 
County?  I  have  that  jvoblem  solved  also. 
My  idea  should  gain  very  popular  support 
from  legislators  who  are  so  dependent  upon 
and  are  dictated  to  by  labor  leaders.  Instead 
of  spending  $20  million  for  a  plant,  to  be 
paid  for  with  taxpayer's  money,  we  could 
find  lots  of  space  for  the  employment  of 
many  people  to  hand-shell  the  peanuts,  and 
the  finished  product  could  then  be  piu-- 
chased  by  the  government  and  the  many 
thousands  of  additional  employees  that  are 
being  taken  on  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture since  the  inauguration  of  the  New 
Frontier  could  be  paid  their  monthly  salary 
with  the  finished  product.  This  would  In  no 
way  detract  from  the  Cayuga  County  project, 
because  peanuts  will  not  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  sugar. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Frank  L.  King. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT  STEEL 
CONTRACT 
Mr.   MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite continued  charges  that  collective 
bargaining  has  broken  down  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  has  concluded 
art  unprecedented  agreement  in  that  it 
was  conducted  without  the  threat  of  a 
strike.  The  union  and  the  industry  have 
been  experimenting  with  a  labor-man- 
agement committee— a  joint  study  com- 
mittee—whereby negotiations  could  be 
carried  on  without  the  pressure  of  the 
termination  of  the  agreement.  This 
built-in  contractual  procedure  empha- 
sizes tliat  collective  bargaining  is  a  con- 
tinuing process  and  should  not  be  left 
to  the  tension  generated  during  the  last 
few  weeks  prior  to  the  end  of  the  labor 
contract. 

President  McDonald  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  leading  his  union  In  this 
pioneering  endeavor  to  perfect  tlie  in- 
stitution of  free  collective  bargaining 
without  reliance  upon  Government  inter- 
vention. It  has  certainly  broken  with 
the  procedures  foUowed  in  past  negdUa- 
tlons  with  the  steel  industry  and  should 
reassure  the  American  people  that  the 
public  interest  can  be  best  served  by  col- 
lective bargaining.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  statement  passed  by  the  wage  policy 
committee  which  spells  out  the  terms  of 
the  agreement. 
Statement  of  Inteenational  Wage  Policy 

CoiuciTTEx.     United     Steelworkebs     of 

America,  June  20,  1963 

I 
After  the  great  steel  strike  of  1959,  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  the 
major  steel  companies  came  to  realize  that 
a  drastic  change  would  have  to  be  made  in 
the  nature  of  their  relationship  if  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  experience  was  to  be  avoided. 
AcccMxilngly,  It  was  agreed  that  a  joint  study 
committee  would  be  established,  to  be  known 
aa  the  human  relaUons  research  commit- 
tee, which  would  attempt  during  the  term 
of  the  agreement  to  study  the  mutual  prob- 
lems of  the  parties  and  to  arrive  at  mutually 
satisfactory  solutions.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  device  would  make  possible  a  more 
thorough  exploration  of  problems  in  a  more 
cooperative  atmosphere,  free  of  the  pressure 
of  imminent  deadlines.  The  wage  policy 
committee  wholeheartedly  endorsed  this  ef- 
fort to  find  a  new  approach  to  coUecUve  bar- 
gaining. 

This  imaginative  experiment  bore  lU  first 
fruits  in  1962.  In  that  year,  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  the  11  majw 

steel  companies  made  a  historic  agreement 

months  in  advance  of  the  expiration  date  of 
the  1959  agreement— which  was  based  in 
large  part  upon  the  work  which  had  been 
done  by  the  human  relations  research  com- 
mittee. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  1962  agreements  pro- 
vided for  the  contlhuation  of  the  human 
relations  research  committee,  under  the 
name  of  human  relations  committee,  on 
a  greatly  expanded  basis.    A  number  of  very 
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broad,  difficult  and  impmtant  problems 
were  specifically  referred  to  that  committee 
for  study. 

Since  the  principal  problem  facing  our 
members  is  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
most  of  the  Issues  which  were  referred  to 
the  human  relations  committee  were  issues 
affecting  job  and  Income  security.  These 
included  the  following: 

1.  The  creation  of  emplojrment  c^portunl- 
tles  through  vacations  of  longer  duration 

2.  The  contracting  out  of  work  which 
could  be  performed  by  bargaining  unit  em- 
ployees. 

3.  The  scheduUng  of  overtime  w<M-k  for 
some  employees  whUe  others  are  on  layoff 
or  working  less  than  a  full  40-hour  week. 

4.  The  perf(»mance  by  supervisors  of 
work  normally  performed  by  banalnlng  imlt 
employees. 

5.  The  assigmnent  to  employees  outside 
the  bargaining  unit  of  work,  which  has  been 
or  could  be  performed  by  bargaining  unit 
employees. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  Job  se- 
curity—which of  course  is  largely  attributa- 
ble to  the  rapidly  changing  technology  of 
the  industry — is  the  problem  of  preserving 
Income  security  by  adapting  the  job  classi- 
fication system  to  the  new  technology.  Both 
sides  agreed  in  1962  that  an  updated  and  uni- 
form  job  classification  manual  had  to  be 
developed,  in  the  10  companies  which  have 
the  "Cooperative  Wage  Study"  manual  for 
production  and  maintenance  as  weU  as  office 
and  technical  employees,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  the  wage  and  salary  struc- 
ture of  the  Industry  and  to  eliminate  inequi- 
ties and  obsolete  provisions.  This  monu- 
mental task  also  was  referred  to  the  human 
relations  committee. 

The  agreement  directed  the  hximan  rela- 
tions committee  to  study  these  problems, 
and  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  mutuaUy  accepta- 
ble solutions.  It  was  further  agreed  that  If 
the  human  relations  committee  was  unable 
to  find  answers  to  these  problems,  either 
party  could  formally  reopen  negotiations  on 
these  matters  by  written  notice  any  time 
after  May  1,  1963.  with  the  right  to  strike 
or  lockout  90  days  after  such  reopening. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  ink  on  the  1962 
agreements  was  dry.  the  human  relations 
committee  began  working  on  the  subjects 
Usted  above,  as  well  as  the  others  which 
had  been  referred  to  it  for  study.  Each  issue 
was  studied  in  depth  by  a  separate  subcom- 
mittee of  experts,  in  consultation  with  local 
union  representetives.  and  each  subcommit- 
tee reported  regularly  to  the  top-ranking 
member  of  the  human  relations  committee 
on  the  progress  that  was  being  made. 

The  problems,  however,  were  not  easy  of 
solution.  Despite  a  good-faith  effort  on  both 
sides,  by  the  time  May  l,  1963,  arrived  there 
were  stUl  wide  areas  of  differences  on  every 
issue.  The  international  officer  and  execu- 
tive board,  however,  decided  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  human  relations  committee  for 
a  few  more  weeks.  In  the  hope  that  recom- 
mended solutions  might  he  found  which  if 
accepted  by  the  parties,  would  make  reopen- 
ing of  the  agreement  unnecessary. 
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Today.  President  McDonald  has  reported 
to  us  that  the  human  relations  committee 
has  arrived  at  joint  recommendations  on  all 
of  the  Issues  referred  to  above,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  Issues  to  which  the  committee  di- 
rected Its  attention.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  as  follows: 

1.  Extended  vacations:  We  have  finally 
achieved  our  long-held  goal  of  expanding  em- 
plojrment  opportunities  by  giving  senior 
employees  periodic  3-month  vacations. 
The  human  relations  committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  dramatic  expansion  of  the 
existing  savings  and  vacation  plan,  in  order 
to  provide  employees  In  the  top  half  of  the 


continuous  service  roster  at  each  company 
(the  senior  group)  a  13-week  extended 
vacation  once  every  S  years.  Employees  In 
the  lower  half  of  the  oontinuous  service 
roster  (the  junior  group)  would  continue  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  »»iTting  plan  on 
an  accelerated  basis,  until  such  time  as  they 
join  the  senior  group.  Employees  in  the 
senior  group  would  also  receive  their  regular 
vacation  in  the  years  in  which  they  do  not 
receive  the  13-week  extended  vacation,  and 
wiU  receive  one  additional  week  of  vacation 
benefit  under  the  savings  and  vacation  plan 
each  5  years,  to  be  deferred,  however,  imtil 
retirement. 

The  plan  would  be  financed  by  increasing 
the  present  3-cent-per-hour  contribution  to 
the  financial  availability  account  to  12  J» 
cents  per  hour,  beginning  January  1.  1964. 
The  additional  money  wiU  not  only  finance 
the  new  benefits,  but  wiU  also  speed  up  the 
operation  of  the  cycle  under  the  old  plan  so 
as  more  nearly  to  approach  the  objective  of 
1  additional  week  of  vacation  every  other 
year  for  the  junior  group. 

The  revised  plan  would  (^>erate  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  On  Janiuu^  l,  the  work 
force  wlU  be  divided  Into  the  senior  group 
and  the  junior  group.  During  the  foUowing 
5  years,  6  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
senior  group  wiU  become  entitled  to  the 
13-week  extended  vacation  benefit  every 
8  months,  to  the  extent  that  there  are 
sufficient  funds  in  the  account,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  6  years  (20  quarters)  each  tiigible 
employee  wlU  have  hecomm  efititled  to  one 
extended  vacation  benefit.  Unlew  the  em- 
ployment situation  becomes  drastically 
worse,  the  amounts  to  be  contributed  should 
be  sufllcient  to  finance  the  benefits  as  they 
come  due. 

All  employees  in  the  top  half  of  the  con- 
tlnuotis  service  roster  who  retire  after  June 
1.  1963,  wUl  be  eligible  for  the  benefit.  The 
portion  which  is  in  excess  of  the  present 
savings  and  vacation  plan  benefit  wUl  be  pay- 
able to  them  on  January  1,  1964. 

After  January  1,  1964,  senior  group  em- 
ployees who  retire  on  pension  wlU  become 
entiUed  to  the  benefit  immediately  upon  re- 
tirement. As  of  each  quarterly  calculation 
date  under  the  plan,  an  additional  number 
of  senior  group  employees,  sufficient  to  own- 
plete  the  5-percent  quote  for  that  quarter. 
will  become  entiUed  to  their  13-week  vaca- 
tion, which  will  be  scheduled  for  some  time 
before  the  end  of  the  following  calendar 
year,  subject  to  operating  requirements. 
Employees  who  are  eUgible  for  pension  when 
they  become  entiUed  to  the  13-week  bene- 
fit will  receive  the  benefit  only  upon 
retirement. 

An  employee  who  becomes  eligible  for 
pension  after  having  become  entitled  to  an 
extended  vacation  will,  upon  retirement,  re- 
ceive an  additional  partial  benefit  on  the 
basis  of  1  week  for  each  6  months  of  service 
since  his  entitlement  date,  up  to  a  maxl- 
mxim  of  9  weeks.  Accrual  of  partial  benefits 
wUl  stop  upon  attainment  of  fiili  pension 
eligibility  (age  65,  15  years  of  service) . 

As  under  the  existing  plan,  any  employee 
In  the  senlcv  group  who  is  age  65  or  over 
and  who  does  not  retire  upon  becoming 
eligible  for  a  pension  wUl  have  any  benefit 
which  is  payable  only  upon  retirement  imder 
the  plan  reduced  by  10  percent  for  every  3 
months  by  which  he  delays  retirement. 

Employees  who  are  age  63  or  over  at  the 
time  they  become  entitled  to  an  extended 
vacation  will  have  the  option  of  taking  the 
vacation  in  the  normal  course,  taking  it  just 
prior  to  retirement,  or  taking  it  in  the  form 
of  a  lump-sum  payment  upon  retirement. 

Employees  in  the  junior  group  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  benefits  as  under  the  exist- 
ing savings  and  vacation  plan.  It  is  expected 
that  sufficient  funds  wUl  be  available  to 
provide  this  group  with  1  week  of  vacation 
every  2  years. 
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agreement:  In  an  effort 
fair  accommodation  of  the 
parties  with  respect  to  the 
issues,  the  human  rela- 
has    recommended     the 
following  new  contract  pro- 
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committee  will  be  notified  before  any  work 
is  contracted  out  within  the  plant,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  union  members  the  mat- 
ter will  be  'I'r'"— ^  in  an  effort  to  reach 
agreement  before  action  is  taken.  In  the 
abeence  of  agreement  in  such  a  situation, 
the  matter  may  be  processed  as  a  grievance 
under  the  grievance  and  arbitration  pro- 
cedure. 

(b)  With  reepect  to  the  matter  of  super- 
visors performing  bargaining  unit  work,  the 
committee  has  recommended  contract  lan- 
guage which  would  flatly  prohibit  such  con- 
duct unless  the  work  is  experimental,  is 
performed  in  connection  with  a  demonstra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and 
training  employees,  is  required  by  emer- 
gency conditions,  or  is  negligible  in  amoimt 
and.  under  the  existing  circumstances,  can- 
not reasonably  be  assigned  to  a  bargaining 
unit  employee.  The  prohibition  would  not 
apply  to  work  which  is  incidental  to  super- 
visory duties  on  a  Job  normally  performed 
by  the  supervisor. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  as- 
signment of  bargaining  unit  work  to  non- 
bargaining  unit  employees,  the  committee 
has  recommended  adoption  of  a  provision 
designed  to  assiire  that  new  or  changed  Jobe 
will  not  be  excluded  fr<Mn  the  bargaining 
unit,  when  they  Involve  a  significant  amount 
of  bargaining  unit  duties,  even  though  they 
may  also  Involve  duties  not  normally  per- 
fcnrmed  within  the  bargaining  unit. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  overtime  problems, 
the  committee  has  recommended  adoption 
of  a  provision  that  if  qualified  laid  off  em- 
ployees are  available  and  it  can  reasonably 
be  foreseen  that  those  employees  could  be 
recalled  for  a  period  of  2  or  more  weeks  to 
perform  the  work  In  question,  overtime  will 
not  be  assigned  unless  management  first  no- 
tifies the  xinlon  and  upon  request  discusses 
Its  decision,  and  any  suggested  alternatives, 
with  the  appropriate  grievance  committee- 
man. 

The  reconunendatlons  as  to  the  experi- 
mental provisions  are  applicable  to  the  units 
covered  by  the  basic  steel  labor  agreements. 
As  to  units  covered  by  separate  agreements, 
the  committee  recommends  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  adoption  of  these 
provisions,  so  as  to  permit  recognition  of 
the  clrcvunstances  applicable  in  the  particu- 
lar situation. 

4.  Job  Classification  Manual :  Although  the 
committee  has  not  completed  the  Job  of 
developing  a  tmtform,  updated  Job  classifi- 
cation manual,  great  progress  has  been  made 
and  an  agreed-upon  procedxure  has  been 
worked  out  for  finishing  the  Job  by  June  30, 
1963.  The  updated  manual  shall  be  applied 
to  the  description  and  classification  of  all 
Jobs  newly  established  or  changed  since 
January  1,  1963.  Claims  for  retroactive  pay 
in  connection  with  any  pending  grievance 
dealing  with  a  Job  established  or  changed 
after  January  1  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  April  6,  1962,  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  period  prior  to  June  30,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  manual  for  any  subse- 
quent period. 

5.  Vacation  scheduling:  The  human  re- 
lations conunlttee  has  recommended  the  ad- 
dition of  a  new  provision  to  the  1962  agree- 
ment concerning  scheduling  of  the  extra 
week  of  vacation  for  an  employee  having  10 
but  less  than  15  years,  or  26  or  more  years 
of  continuous  service.  Under  the  1962  agree- 
ment such  weeks  could  be  scheduled 
throughout  the  calendar  year.  The  recom- 
mended provision  makes  it  clear  that  the 
intention  of  this  scheduling  provision  was 
to  remove  any  time  limitation  as  to  the 
scheduling  of  these  vacations  without  af- 
fecting the  other  rules,  including  seniority 
preference,  which  are  applicable  to  all  vaca- 
tion weeks. 

e.  Human  relations  conunlttee:  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  it  be  con- 
tinued  In   effect   during   the   term   of    the 


agreement  and  has  added  to  the  committee 
functions  a  study  to  determine  the  problems 
of  fabricating,  mantifacturing,  and  ware- 
housing operations  in  relation  to  basic  steel 
collective  bargaining.  The  committee  has 
fiu-ther  recommended  modification  of  the 
human  relations  sections  of  the  agreements 
so  as  to  provide  for  review  of  experience  un- 
der the  recommended  experimental  agree- 
ment. 

7.  Clerical  and  technical  units:  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  experimental  pro- 
visions covering  contracting  out,  overtime, 
supervisors  working,  and  scope  of  the  bar- 
gaining unit  applicable  to  clerical  and  tech- 
nical units.  The  conunlttee  also  recom- 
mends that  the  savings  and  vacation  plans 
for  such  units  be  revised  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  plans  for  production  and  main- 
tenance units,  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
mutually  agreed. 

8.  Term:  The  committee  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  above  terms  constitute  a  settle- 
ment of  all  Issues  which  shall  be  reopenable 
in  1963  and  that  the  agreement  as  amended 
should  be  extended  so  that  they  may  be 
reopened  on  120  days'  notice  served  on  or 
after  January  1,  1966.  The  conunlttee  has 
also  recommended  that  those  manufactur- 
ing, fabricating,  and  warehousing  opera- 
tions which  in  the  past  have  had  contracts 
with  delayed  expiration  dates  should  pro- 
vide for  an  equivalent  delay  In  the  termina- 
tion provisions  of  their  new  agreements. 

9.  Other  recommendations:  On  several  Is- 
sues the  hiunah  relations  conunlttee  has 
recommended  that  settlements  be  worked 
out  by  the  respective  negotiating  commit- 
tees. The  conunlttee  has  not  recommended 
that  the  entire  settlement  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  resolution  of  these  issues  but 
it  has  luged  that  every  possible  effort  be 
made  by  the  negotiating  committees  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  following  issues: 

(a)  Certain  contracts  contain  provisions 
on  the  subjects  covered  by  the  recommend- 
ed experimental  agreement.  In  some  cases 
these  provisions  place  restrictions  on  the 
companies  which  are  more  strict  than  those 
contained  in  the  proposed  experimental 
agreement.  The  human  relations  commit- 
tee has  iirged  that  the  respective  negotiat- 
ing committees  at  the  companies  where  this 
situation  exists  make  every  effort  to  con- 
form their  contractual  provisions  to  those 
contained  in  the  experimental  agreement  so 
that  a  uniform  basis  for  further  progress 
in  those  areas  can  be  obtained. 

(b)  The  committee  has  recommended 
that  the  negotiating  conunlttees  at  fabricat- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  warehousing  opera- 
tions whose  agreements  now  expire  at  the 
same  time  as  the  basic  steel  agreements 
shall  give  serious  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  delayed  expiration  dates, 
similar  to  those  found  In  other  nonbasic 
steel  operations,  should  be  provided  in  their 
new  agreements. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  the  new  13- 
week  extended  vacation  so  affects  the  vaca- 
tion scheduling  situation  that  the  commit- 
tee has  reconunended  that  each  negotiating 
conunlttee  seriously  consider  that  desirabil- 
ity of  enlarging  the  period  for  regular  vaca- 
tions to  the  entire  calendar  year,  so  as  to 
permit  the  scheduling  of  extended  vacations 
for  senior  employees  in  the  more  desirable 
months. 

ni 

The  recommendations  of  the  human  re- 
lations conunlttee  have  already  been  re- 
ported to  the  Steel  Companies  Coordinating 
Committee,  which  has  the  authority  to 
negotiate  agreements  on  behalf  of  the  11 
companies.  President  McDonald  has  re- 
ported to  us  that  the  companies  are  willing 
to  accept  these  recommendations  as  a  basis 
for  the  settlement  of  all  Issues  which  are 
reopenable  in  1963. 

As  the  elected  representatives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
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charged  with  the  reqxmsibUity  of  ertab« 
llshlng  tha  tmlon's  coUectlva  bargaining 
policy.    thU    Wage    PoUcy    OOmmittee    en- 

thuslastlcally  endorses  this  propoaed  settle- 
ment, which  represents  enormous  progress 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  steelworkers. 

The  new  extended  vacation  plan,  long  a 
goal  of  our  union,  will  create  at  least  15,000 
new  Jobs  in  the  basic  steel  operations  of 
thfese  11  companies  alone,  and  many  mora 
thousands  when  applied  throughout  our 
Jurisdiction.  At  the  same  time.  It  wlU  re- 
ward long  service  employees  with  a  periodic 
extended  vacation  for  rest,  recreation,  and 
self-improvement.  It  will  also  provide  em- 
ployees with  greater  opportunities  for  train- 
ing and  promotion,  and  will  encourage  the 
voluntary  retirement  of  older  employees. 
This  plan  will  be  living  proof  to  the  world 
that  free  collective  bargaining,  while  tmable 
to  solve  all  the  economic  problems  of  our 
society,  can  make  substantial  contributions 
toward  achievement  of  the  national  goal  of 
full  employment  for  all. 

The  Improved  Insxuance  program  will  pro- 
vide significantly  greater  financial  security 
to  steelworkers  during  periods  of  serloxis 
Illness,  and  greater  security  to  their  families 
upon  the  death  of  the  breadwinner. 

The  new  experimental  agreement  repre- 
sents real  progress  toward  a  fair  solution  of 
the  problems  created  by  contracting  out,  su- 
pervisors working,  loss  of  Jobs  through  ero- 
sion of  the  bargaining  imlt,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  overtime  while  employeea  are  on 
layoff. 

The  revised,  uniform  Job  classification 
mantial  will,  when  completed,  help  assure 
achievement  of  our  goal  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  tmder  a  fair  and  equitable  wage 
structure  which  Is  adapted  to  the  changing 
technology  of  the  Industry. 

We  teke  great  pride,  not  only  in  the  sub- 
stantive achievements  of  the  human  relations 
committee,  but  in  the  human  relations 
committee  Itself.  This  concept,  developed 
by  this  union  and  the  steel  Industry,  has 
now  been  adopted  in  many  other  com- 
panies and  industries,  and  holds  great  prom- 
ise for  the  achievement  of  greater  Industrial 
peace  and  more  producUve  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  Is  a  resounding  answer  to  those 
who  say  that  coUecUve  bargaining  has  lost 
its  creativity,  or  is  vmable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  times. 

We  salute  the  International  officers  and 
the  executive  board,  who  had  the  vision  to 
realise  that  the  human  relations  committee 
could  produce  results,  without  formal  re- 
opening and  who  had  the  skill  and  persever- 
ance needed  to  bring  those  results  about. 

We  direct  the  International  officers  to  In- 
struct the  negotiating  committees  at  these 
11  companies  to  meet  with  their  respective 
managements  for  the  piu-pose  of  revising 
their  agreements  In  accordance  with  the  hu- 
man relations  committee  recommendations. 
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wages  and  Improved  pension  and  insurance, 
the  establishment  at  %  shorter  workweek. 
the  establishment  or  Improvement  of  SUB 
plans,  the  improvement  of  seniority  provi- 
sions to  provide  maximum  secvirlty  to  longer- 
service  employees,  the  elimination  of  racial 
and  reUglous  discrimination,  the  improve- 
ment of  grievance  and  arbitration  pro- 
cedures, the  establishment  or  Improvement 
of  training  and  apprenticeship  programs, 
the  full  imlon  shop,  increased  premiums  for 
hoUday  and  weekend  work  and  overtime. 
Increased  shift  premiimu,  severance  pay, 
Jiu-y  pay  and  supplemental  workmen's  com- 
pensation. We  reiterate  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  all  remaining  wage,  salary,  and 
fringe  benefit  differentials,  of  negotiating  a 
niaster  agreement  for  each  mxUtlunlt  com- 
pany, and  providing  for  automatic  incor- 
poration under  the  agreement  of  newly  cer- 
tified or  recognized  plants. 

Each  negotiating  committee  at  those  com- 
panies shall  review  all  the  provisions  of  its 
agreement,  to  the  extent  contractually  ap- 
propriate, for  the  purpose  of  making  progress 
toward  the  attainment  of  these  objectives 
and  in  order  to  remedy  deficiencies  which 
have  been  disclosed  by  experience  or  arbitra- 
tion awards. 

Every  effort  shovdd  be  made  to  incorpo- 
rate in  the  new  agreements  beneficial  provi- 
sions previously  made  part  of  some  of  the 
basic  agreements  and  those  set  forth  in  prior 
wage  policies. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  PER- 
MANENT ADMINISTRATIVE  CON- 
FERENCE OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IV 

The  hiunan  relations  committee  recom- 
mendations are,  of  course,  applicable  only 
to  the  11  major  steel  companies  represented 
on  the  committee.  The  international  of- 
ficers and  the  chairmen  of  the  negotiating 
committees  at  other  basic  steel  companies 
should  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
implementing  these  reconunendatlons,  to  the 
extent  appUcable,  at  those  companies. 

Steps  should  also  be  Uken  to  achieve  the 
same  benefits,  where  appropriate,  or  eqxUv- 
alent  improvements,  at  other  companies 
within  our  Jurisdiction  whose  contracts  have 
similar  reopening  provisions. 

At  those  companies  where  the  entire  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  is  to  expire  this 
year,  an  effort  should  also  be  made  to  im- 
plement the  goals  set  forth  in  prior  wage 
policy  statements.  These  goals  Include,  in 
addition  to  the  ones  set  forth  above:  the 
achievement  of  high  living  standards  and 
greater   economic   security   through   higher 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  four  bills,  all  of  which 
have  the  same  objective,  namely  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  I 
would  like  to  explain  why  I  have  Intro- 
duced several  bills  on  this  subject.  The 
first  bill  might  be  referred  to  as  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  It  incorporates  es- 
sentially the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  temporary  Administrative 
Conference,  which  was  created  on  April 
13,  1961,  by  Executive  Order  No.  10934, 
with  regard  to  the  organization  of  a 
permanent  Administrative  Conference. 
These  recommendations  were  contained 
in  its  final  report  to  the  President  dated 
December  15,  1962. 

The  second  bill  incorporates  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Administrative 
Conference.  The  second  bill  differs  from 
the  first  bill  primarily  with  regard  to  the 
membership  of  the  Conference  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Conference. 

The  first  two  bills  are  general  bills 
dealing  with  all  administrative  agencies 
including  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies, executive  departments,  and  any 
other  Federal  agency  which  carries  out 
an  administrative  program. 

The  third  bill  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
administration  bill  but  it  is  limited  to 
|hose  independent  regulatory  agencies 
which  come  within  the  legislative  juris- 


diction  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce ;  nam^,  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board.  Federal  Oommunica. 
tlons  Commission,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Federal  Ttade  Commlaslon,  In- 
terstate Commerce  C(MnmlB8ion,  or  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

The  fourth  bill  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
bill  favored  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  again  it  is  limited  to  the 
aforementioned  six  independent  regula- 
tory agencies  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  give  favorable  consideratl<m 
to  the  first  two  bills  and  that  a  perma- 
nent Administrative  Conference  will  be 
established  which  will  cover  aU  adminis- 
trative agencies  as  provided  in  these  two 
bills. 

However,  I  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Administrative  Confer- 
ence so  Important  that  I  would  prefer 
seeing  it  established  on  a  limited  basis 
rather  than  having  no  permanent  con- 
ference at  aU.  Therefore,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  third  and  fourth  bills  having 
hi  mind  that  such  a  conference  should 
deal  at  least  with  the  problems  common 
to  the  independent  regulatory  agencies 
which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  C<»nmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  temporary 
Administrative  Conference  did  a  very 
worthwhile  job  Indeed,  and  It  did  a  very 
important  job  In  connection  with  ex 
parte  communications  which  at  times 
have  been  a  serious  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proceedings  of  several  of 
the  independent  regulatory  agencies 
within  our  jurisdiction. 

The  temporary  Administrative  Con- 
ference adopted  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  ex  parte  communi- 
cations and  several  of  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies  have  already  carried 
out  these  recommendations  and  have 
adopted  specific  agency  regulations 
which  implement  the  recommendations 
on  the  Conference  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  faced  by 
administrative  agencies  and  particularly 
the  independent  regulatory  agencies  are 
very  real.  Several  astute  observers  of 
the  administrative  process  as  for  ex- 
ample a  former  member  of  the  Civil 
AeronauUcs  Board.  Mr.  Hector,  and  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Mr.  Minow 
have  been  highly  criUcal  of  the  orga- 
nization and  procedures  of  the  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies,  of  which  they 
were  members. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  questions 
which  these  two  men  and  others  have 
raised  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
trative process  can  be  dealt  with  appro- 
priately, at  least  in  part,  by  a  permanent 
Administrative  Conference.  I  consider 
such  a  conference  as  an  aid  to  the  Con- 
gress and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  au- 
thority to  make  recommendations  which 
would  be  granted  to  such  a  conference 
in  any  way  derogates  from  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  exercise  legislative  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  hope  that  a  per- 
manent Administrative  Conference   of 
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the  United  dUtes  wUl  be  created  by 
atetute  in  th  I  seMioa  of  tfae  Congress 
and  I  am  con  Sdent  that  the  differences 
which  exist  n  th  regard  to  the  member- 
ship, organii  ttion.  and  procedures  of 
such  a  conference  can  be  worked  out 
without  too  n  uch  difficulty. 


IMMEDIATE 
INTERSTArE 
ALIOCATIDN 


PASaUj. 


Mr, 

iiTin.riltw/wi« 

for  1  minute 


Today,  witli 


STUDY  OF  FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY  MILEAOE 
IMPERATIVE 


Mr.  &^)eaker.  I  ask 

cohsent  to  address  the  House 

4ad  to  revise  and  extend  my 


The  SPEA  CER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeijt  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  io  objection. 

Mr.  FASCSLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Syst  em  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Hlghws  ITS  was  established  In  1944 
with  an  authorisation  of  40,000  miles. 
The  only  oth*  r  action  the  Ctmgress  has 
taken  was  in  1956  when  an  additional 
1,000  miles  f>r  the  Federal  IntersUte 
Hii^way  Syst  em  was  authorized. 


the  enormous  expansion 


in  the  numbn:  of  automobiles  in  the 


and  the  corresponding  in> 
of  the  Nation's  highways, 
should  giye  careful  con- 
m  increase  in  the  allotted 
Natlcmal  System  of  Inter- 
This  in- 
be  designed  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  expansion  in  auto- 
mobile and  tz  lick  trafDc  on  the  Nation's 
highways  am  the  Nation's  growing  de- 
fense requirer  tents. 

Congress    las   recognized    that   this 
inroblem    caniot    be    effectively    coped 


United  States 

crease  in  use 

this  Congresi 

alderation  to 

mileage  of  th^ 

state  and  De  ense  Highways. 

crease    shoula 


with  on  the 
magnitude  of 


In  my  own 
pressing  need 


duced  bins  li 
Congresses  to 


ocal  or  State  level.    The 
need  and  the  correspond- 
ing cost  requirement  make  Federal  par- 
ticipation ma  idatory. 

State  of  Florida  there  is  a 
tor  a  large  limited  access 
highway  bet^^een  Tampa  on  the  west 
coast  and  ML  imi  on  the  east  coast.  So 
as  to  call  attention  to  this  need  I  intro- 
the  85th.  86th.  and  87th 
provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  authorizejl  mileage  in  the  National 
SysUm.  of  Intjerstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways. 
Other  memlsers  of  the  Florida  delega- 
introduced  similar  bills  to 
provide  for  tHe  inclusion  of  this  highway 
link  in  the  approved  Federal  Interstate 
S3rstem. 

However,  dongress  has  not  and  it  is 
obvious  that  1  r  should  not  consider  piece- 
meal addition  s  to  the  Interstate  System. 


Piecemeal 


iddltions  could  only  pro- 


hodgepodged 
itself  only  to 


congressional 
a  nationwide 


duce    a    haphazard    conglomeration    of 


concrete  that  would  relate 
ocal  needs  and  not  in  any 


way  service  t  le  original  and  continuing 


determination  to  construct 
network  of  technically  ap- 
proved interconnecting  serviceable  high- 
ways. 

The  constriiction  of  this  highway  be- 
tween Tampa  and  Miami  is  of  consider- 
able importai  ice  to  the  citizens  of  south 
Florida  as  well  as  to  those  persons 
throughout  Florida  and  the  rest  of  the 


Nation  who  use  Interstate  75  to  travel 
along  the  west  coast  of  Florida  to  and 
fromBClamL 

Interstate  75  now  ends  in  Tampa.  For 
a  distance  of  approximately  250  miles 
l>etween  Tampa  and  Miami  motorists  are 
forced  to  travel  on  U.S.  41.  which  is  an 
antiquated,  narrow  two-lane  highway 
honmed  in  by  many  bridge  abutments, 
narrow  shoulders,  deep  canals  and 
marshlands  of  the  Everglades.  In  other 
areas  it  wanders  through  the  confining 
streets  of  commercial  districts.  This 
ancient  two-lane  highway  is  dangerous, 
congested,  and  totally  inadequate  in 
meeting  rapidly  growing  trafQc  demands. 

The  seriousness  of  the  traffic  safety 
problems  involved  on  U.S.  41,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  heavily  used  highways  in 
the  Nation,  has  been  recognized  by  a 
niunber  of  the  prominent  newspapers 
throughout  Florida.  The  Miami  Herald, 
the  Miami  News,  the  Sarasota  Journal, 
and  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion Florida  Explorer  are  among  those 
who  have  r^}eatedly  expressed  concern, 
forcefully  recommending  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  limited  access  highway 
between  these  urban  communities. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  of  many 
States  and  cities  also  are  on  record  as 
supporting  the  inclusion  of  this  highway 
link  in  the  Federal  Interstate  System. 
Many  municipal  governments  within 
Florida,  the  Florida  State  Highway  De- 
partment, and  the  American  Automobile 
Association  have  recommended  the  im- 
mediate extension  of  Interstate  75  south- 
ward to  Miami. 

The  interest  of  other  sectoi-s  of  the 
United  States  is  due  primari^  to  the  fact 
that  U.S.  41  connects  Miami  with  the 
Midwest  and  intersecting  Federal  high- 
ways of  the  Gulf  and  Northern  States. 

The  Cincinnati  Automobile  Club  is 
one  of  the  more  ardent  supporters  for 
the  continuation  of  Interstate  75  into 
Miami. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  June  3.  1963. 
Mr.  Ralph  Peters  said: 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  Interstate 
75  runs  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  to 
Tampa.  "ITje  route  traverses  through  the 
very  thickly  populated  Middle  West  includ- 
ing the  territory  served  by  the  Cincinnati 
AutomobUe  Club. 

We  are  especially  Interested  4n  this  legis- 
lation because  of  the  thousands  of  motorists 
from  this  area  who  visit  Florida  each  year. 
Many  of  ova  more-than-80.000  members 
prefer  to  go  down  one  coast  of  Florida  and 
retmrn  via  the  other  coast.  Since  Interstate 
~  75  dead  ends  at  Tampa,  this  causes  an  Incon- 
venience on  the  part  of  these  motorists. 

In  all  probabUity  the  linking  of  Tampa 
and  Miami  would  be  the  least  costly  200 
miles   In  the   entire  Interstate    System. 

Mr.  Peters  raises  several  valid  points 
especially  the  one  concerning  the  cost 
factors.  A  direct  link  between  the  two 
cities  would  traverse  areas  in  which  land 
could  be  procured  at  an  extremely  low 
cost. 

Other  organizations,  which  serve 
motorists  who  travel  to  Miami,  have 
also  expressed  concern  about  the  in- 
adequate and  dangerous  highway  facili- 
ties l)etween  Tampa  and  Miami. 

The  Nation's  defense  is  an  important 
factor  in  this  proposal.    There  are  many 


defense  installations  in  south  and  cen- 
tral Florida  whose  primary  objective  is 
to  guard  the  southeastern  approaches 
to  the  U.S.  mainland. 

The  highway  network  in  central  and 
south  Florida  must  be  adequate  to  facili- 
tate the  ever  enlarging  military  and  de- 
fense industiy  traffic.  This  need  was 
highlighted  during  the  recent  Cuban 
crisis.  The  warning  should  be  heeded 
without  delay. 

This  proposed  highway  would  link 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  Base  in 
Homestead,  Fla..  the  Key  West  naval 
and  air  installations  and  the  Hawk  and 
Hercules  missile  sites  in  Dade  and  Mon- 
roe Counties  with  the  other  military  in- 
stallations on  the  west  coast  of  Florida 
and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ex- 
tension of  Interstate  75  would  vastly 
improve  the  defense  postiu^  of  these 
military  installations.  There  is  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  military  authority 
will  readily  agree. 

Since  1956  when  the  Congress  last 
increased  the  authorization  under  the 
Interstate  System,  a  large  number  of 
defense  industries  have  located  in 
Tampa  and  Greater  Miami.  The  most 
important  of  these  industries  is  Aero- 
Jet  General  which  has  been  contracted 
to  build  two  solid-fuel  rocket  engines 
for  the  Air  Force.  Aerojet-General  is 
now  constructing,  manufactiiring  and 
testing  facilities  which  will  be  completed 
in  October   1963. 

AeroJet-GeneraHmd  the  other  indus- 
tries in  south  Florida,  which  have  been 
expanding  rapidly  during  the  last  5  or  6 
years,  need  a  dependable  and  rapid 
transportation  network.  The  continua- 
tion of  Interstate  75  between  Tampa  and 
Miami  would  greatly  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  these  industries  and  the  Nation's 
defense  effort. 

The  Dade  County  Redlands  agricul- 
tural area  which  supplies  a  large  part  of 
the  Nation's  vegetable  and  fruit  market 
is  dependent  on  adequate  highways  to 
transport  fresh  produce  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  Truck  farms  cannot  oper- 
ate efficiently  without  an  adequate  and 
easily  accessible  transportation  net- 
work. Construction  of  this  highway 
would  accelerate  and  Insure  a  steady  flow 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  Red- 
lands  area  to  all  points  of  the  South. 
North,  and  Midwestern  States. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  here  today 
are  aware  of  somewhat  similar  highway 
needs  in  their  districts  and  States.  This 
Congress  should  recognize  this  neM  and 
give  early  and  serious  consideration  to  a 
sizable  increase  in  the  authorized  mile- 
age in  the  national  system  of  Interstate 
and  defense  highways. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House — and  another  in  the  Senate — 
calling  for  studies  of  the  Nation's  present 
and  future  highway  needs.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation  and  urge  this 
House  to  give  these  resolutions  serious 
thought  for  an  expeditious  enactment. 
There  is  a  need  in  Florida  and  many 
other  States  for  additional  highways. 
and  this  proposed  study  Is  the  first 
realistic  step  this  Congress  can  take  in 
alleviating  this  need. 
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FAILURE  TO  E3CTEND  PUBLIC  LAW 
78.   THE  BRACERO  PROGRAM 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
^,Jr®  "quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  House  recently  refused  to  extend 
Public  Law  78  I  am  confident  that  many 
Members  who  voted  against  the  bill  did 
not  realize  the  serious  chain  reaction 
which  was  set  in  motion.  Already  it  is 
evident  that  the  farmers  themselves  were 
not  the  only  persons  to  be  hurt  by  the 
'  termination  of  the  bracero  program.  As 
each  day  passes  I  receive  more  letters 
from  small  businessmen  and  the  employ- 
ers of  industrial-tsrpe  labor,  including 
many  union  members. 

I  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  a  small 
businessman  in  the  farming  community 
of  Watsonville,  Calif. : 

Watsonvilli,  Caut.. 
„        „  June  17,  1963. 

Hon.  Chabues  S.  Gubseb, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam  Sn:  I  am  a  small  businessman  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  of  agrlciUtural  suppUes. 
Since  the  defeat  of  the  extension  oS  Public 
Law  78  I  have  received  canceUatlon  on  future 
buiriness  to  the  extent  of  about  »60,000. 

During  the  harvest  season  my  supply  busi- 
ness provides  work  for  approximately  SO 
people.  I  would  estimate  that  next  year 
this  number  will  be  cut  In  half.  Incidental- 
ly the  type  of  people  I  hire  are  not  ajrricul- 
ture-type  labor.  ^    ^ 

A  car  dealer  friend  of  mine  told  me  he 
had  a  cancellation  on  two  trucks  to  a  berry- 
^wer.  If  you  wanted  to  trace  this  through 
It  even  affects  General  Motors,  though  In  a 
amall  way.  that  I'm  sure  General  Motors 
can  survive  without  Public  Law  78. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  explaining  how  In 
my  opinion  and  those  I  have  talked  to,  how 
toe  termlnaUon  of  Public  Law  78  will  affect 
the  economy  of  this  community. 

^^'':J^}^^^^•  ^  "trongly  fe«l  that  this  bill 
should  be  reintroduced  and  that  Public  Law 
78  be  extended  for  a  minimum  of  at  least  2 
years.  During  this  2  years  a  determination 
oould  be  made  to  find  out  if  there  Is  sufficient 
domestic  workers  of  the  "stoop  labor"  class 
to  handle  the  harvest  of  crops  in  California 
If  It  develops  that  there  Is  not  enough 
domestic  help  then  Public  Law  78  could  be 
extended  beyond  1965. 

Again,  may  I  urge  you  to  vigorously  sup- 
port ttiU  measure  that  so  affects  the  econ- 
omy of  this  and  other  dlstrlcte  of  California 
Sincerely. 

Edward  A.  Silva. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CAPTIVE 
NA-nONS 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
many  Members  of  the  House  have  united 
in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  over  40  in- 
dividual resolutions  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  our  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  and  I  have  requested  an 
early  hearing  on  these  pn^osals. 

The  Soviet  oppression  of  millions  of 
previously  free  people  behind  the  prison 
walls  of  the  Iron  Curtain  continues  a 
great  weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  fact  has  been 
either  ignored  or  disregarded  by  State 
Department  officials  in  their  analysis  of 
conditions  behind  the  Iron  Ciutain.  In 
order  to  emphasize  the  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  brought  about  by  the  con- 
tinued nationalistic  spirit  of  the  op- 
*  pressed  peoples  of  communism,  I  wish 
to  direct  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers a  number  of  items  which  dramatize 
this  fact. 

The  first  is  an  article  by  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger in  the  June  5  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  which  describes  racism  In 
the  Communist  orbit,  which  I  make  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
Racuk  in  thx  CoicicuNisT  Ourr 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
The  racial  issue  in  the  United  States  casts 
an  inevitable  shadow  over  our  foreign  policy 
by  making  it  unquestionably  more  difficult 
to  spread  concepts  of  freedom  and  democracy 
among  newly  independent  lands  In  Africa 
and  Asia. 

This  problem  Is  increasingly  understood 
by  thoughtful  Americans.  They  recognize 
the  embarrassment  caused  as  we  seek  to  de- 
velop such  oversea  friendships  when  excruci- 
ating incidents  accompany  the  long-delayed 
implementation  of  equal  rights  in  the  United 
States.  And  even  if  this  awareness  produces 
no  easy  answers,  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence 
is  of  some  help. 

A  less  obvious  aspect  of  the  racial  revolu- 
tion that  accompanies  this  era's  national  and 
social  revolutions  Is  Its  Impact  on  the  Com- 
munist orbit.  However,  the  argument  about 
color  •  and  its  implications  In  terms  of  clas- 
sical Marxist  concepts  of  imperialism  is 
now  widening  the  split  between  Rxissla  and 
China  and  their  own  private  power  compe- 
tition. *^ 

Hints  of  this  dispute  became  more  evident 
after  the  1955  Bandung  Conference.  Moscow 
and  Pelplng  then  first  showed  they  could  not 
work  easily  in  harness  to  gain  ascendancy 
over  an  Afro-Asian  bloc.  In  recent  years 
China,  although  economlcaUy  hard  pressed 
has  directly  competed  with  Russia  for  in- 
fluence In  newly  freed  countries. 

Now,  to  Russia's  acute  embarrassment,  the 
Chinese  cleverly  report  U.S.  Negro  discontent 
and  unsavory  Incidents  of  violence— to  So- 
viet disadvantage.  Pelplng  takes  pains  to  re- 
mind its  propaganda  clientele  that  the 
USSR,  u  predominantly  "white"  and  by 
inference,  in  no  position  to  preach  thwry 
to  "colored"  lands. 

•nie  Russians  have  become  sufficiently  ir- 
ritated by  such  tactics  to  publish  open  com- 
plaints.  After  an  Afro-Asian  conference  in 
Tanganyika  they  began  to  warn  against  dis- 
torting the  movement  against  colonialism 
and  imperialism  Into  a  movement  against 
an  whlt»  people.  An  effort  was  made  to 
distinguish  between  progressive  and  Im- 
perialist whites.  A  Soviet  diplomatic  Journal 
admitted  the  growth  of  some  distrust  in 
Africa  of  all  whites  in  general 
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were  acquired  by  other  imperialisms.  The 
salient  difference  is  that  other  imperiaUsms 
have,  for  the  most  part,  relinquished  such 
ccmquered  domains.  The  Russians  have  not 
After  the  revolution,  Momow,  despite  inl-" 
tlal  doubts,  decided  not  to  grant  IndepenO, 
ence  to  the  Immense  region  between  tfie 
Caspian  Sea  and  China  Inhabited  primar- 
lly  by  Asian  peoples.  And  although  racism 
has  since  been  officially  taboo,  it  has  never 
been  erased.  ^^^^t 

Any  visitor  to  Tashkent,  the  central  Asian 
metropoUs.  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
separation  of  SUvlc  minorities  and  Asian 
majorities,  somewhat  like  those  cantonments 
of  British  India  where  English  officials  once 
dwelled.  Troop  battalions  marching  to  mar- 
tUl  music  comprise  ahnost  uniformly  Euro- 
pean, not  Asian,  Russians. 

Does  China,  by  pressing  this  Issue,  hope 
to  Bttr  in  the  U.S.SJI.  a  new  antl-colonlal 
resentment  among  Eastern  peoples  who.  not 
too  long  ago.  claimed  their  own  national  if 
dilapidated  rule?  Not  since  the  period  Im- 
mediately foUowlng  World  War  1  has  there 
been  among  these  peoples  any  Important 
earnest  of  an  Independence  movement  But 
should  such  ideas  be  fostered  in  a  Com- 
mimlst  land  by  another  C(«nmimist  state 
and  In  communism's  name,  trouble  oould 
well  come. 

How  this  may  effect  next  month's  Slno- 
Sovlet  taUcs  cannot  possibly  be  Imagined 
There  Is  already  specuUtlon  concerning  the 
nattire  of  the  agenda  to  be  rtlnrussod  by  their 
ideologues  and  whether,  in  the  end.  the  two 
Communist  powers  may  accommodate  each 
other  by  dividing  the  world  into  western  and 
eastern  spheres  of  revolutionary  Interest. 

Such  a  csmlcal  solution  would  be  fatal  to 
Russia.  The  insanity  of  racism  is  a  blemish 
that  transcends  political  forms.  Should 
there  be  even  inferential  Kremlin  admission 
that  people  of  dUTerently  shaded  skins  should 
be  grouped  in  separate  blocs,  the  very  struc- 
txu»  of  the  U.S.S.R.  itself  is  doomed.  Ftor 
communism,  like  democracy,  loses  any  of 
Its  cUlms  to  merit  If  tarnished  by  the  preju- 
dice of  pigment. 


TTNaXUNQUISHKO    DOMAINS 

Even  an  Implied  racial  Issue  Is  of  particu- 
lar embarrassment  to  Russia  for  reasons 
that  transcend  Its  global  ambitions.  Vast 
areas  of  the  U.S.SJI.  were  acquired  by  czar- 
1st  imperialism  from  weak  Asian  rulers  in 
precisely  the  same  way  that  other  vast  area* 


Further  dramatizing  this  issue  and 
pointing  out  that  the  ethnic  resistance 
against  Soviet  colonialism  is  extending 
into  the  cultural  and  religious  fields  as 
weU.  I  include  an  article  by  Columnist 
Ralph  McGill.  which  appeared  in  the 
June  6  edition  of  the  Washington  Star 
directing  special  attention  to  the  Moslem 
minority  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

ISLAMISM    IN    THX    SOTIZT    UNION 

(By  Ralph  McOUl) 

A  news  Item  out  of  Ashkhal)ad,  capital  of 
the  Turkmenlan  RepubUc  of  the  VBSR 
stirred  a  memory.  In  Teheran,  Iran.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1945,  a  young  Iranian  took  a  couple 
of  visitors  on  a  walk  about  the  city  We 
went  Into  a  Shlah  mosque.  Close  by  the 
pool  a  group  of  perhaps  60  camel  drivers  and 
street  hawkers  sat  listening  to  a  mullah 
reading  from  a  book.  The  muUah  looked  at 
us  with  hot-angry  eyes.  He  paused  In  his 
reading.    The  seated  men  turned  their  heads 

"We  go— quickly."  said  the  Iranian.  And 
we  did. 

"He.  that  mullah  fellow,  was  reading  to 
them  about  the  passion  of  Huseln,"  explained 
our  guide.  "Sometimes  they  become  quite 
dangerous.  A  week  ago  they  klUed  one  of 
your  GIs  who  Intruded  on  them,  unaccom- 
panied. When  they  hear  about  Hxiaein-s 
passion  some  become  wildly  Irrational." 

We  visited  no  more  Shlah  mosques  when 
mullahs  were  reading  out  loud. 

WILD  DEMONSTtATION 

The  story  from  the  dlsUnt  Soviet  Republic 
said  that  last  June  at  the  annual  period  of 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Huseln.  moans 
and    hysterical    walls   oould    be   heaid    for 
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E*ax8n>EMT:    Gathered    at    the 
3Uth  Center  in  Chicago  to  ob- 
ani^verssry  of  the  June  IS,  1940, 
of  Lithuania  and  the  sub- 
arrests  and   deportations   of 
to    Siberia    and    elsewhere    in 
acts  are  continuing  to  this 
Chickgoans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
Mr.  President,  with  a  restate- 
f(  flowing  facts: 


1.  Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  in  signing  se- 
cret agreements  with  Germany  <xn  Augiist 
23  and  Sepatmber  28,  1939,  aimed  at  annex- 
ing Lithuazkia  to  its  territory,  and  whereas. 
by  signing  these  secret  agreements  and 
carrying  them  out — CKcupylng  Lithuania  on 
June  15,  1940,  and  continuing  this  occupa- 
tion to  this  day — Soviet  Russia  has  violated 
and  is  still  violating  a  whole  series  of  Inter- 
national agreements  and  treaties. 

2.  Whereas  Lithuania  today  has  been 
factually  made  into  a  Soviet  Russian  colony, 
where  the  Mcmcow -Imposed  and  directed 
Communist  regime  has  deprived  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  civil  and  political  rights,  as 
well  as  the  freedoms  of  the  individual  per- 
son, of  religion,  of  a  free  press  and  free 
speech,  which  are  the  inherent  rights  of  all 
peoples. 

We  therefore  request  you.  Mr.  President, 
to  take  every  possible  measure  to  help  to 
bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign 
regime  forced  upon  Lithuania  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, so  that  Lithuania  could  again  inde- 
pendently exercise  her  political  sovereignty 
and  here  citizens  could  again  freely  use  all 
their  political  and  civil  rights  and  free- 
doms. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Chicack)  Ltthuanian  Covuctl, 
.  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  Join  in  a  bipartisan  request 
for  a  special  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations. 


REGIONAL  PREFERENCE  FOR 
FEDERAL  POWER 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Martin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BCARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
>Sseaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  turticle 
"Regional  Preference  for  Federal  Power," 
by  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Craig  Hosjcer: 

Recionai.  PBxmtEMCE  roB  Federal  Power? 

(By  Hon.  Craig  Hosmex,  U.S.  Representative 
from  California) 

(Note. — The  many  knotty  problems  raised 
by  the  proposed  Northwest  regional  power 
preference  bill  are  now  before  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  role  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. The  author  seriously  doubU  the 
value  of  such  legislation  .7 

Modern  developments  in  electric  transmis- 
sion technology  have  opened  up  new  vistas  of 
a  truly  national  XJJS.  power  pool.  Within 
less  than  a  decade,  extra-high-voltage,  long- 
line  interconnections  between  regional  power 
pools  can  bring  to  the  entire  Nation  bene- 
fits similar  to  those  now  enjoyed  from  power 
pooling  within  regions  of  the  Nation. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
unveiled  far-reaching  plans  by  America's 
investor -owned  utilities  to  build  some  100,000 
miles  of  interconnections  at  a  cost  of  $8 
blUlon.  It  said  the  national  grid  would  be 
completed  hy  1970. 

Publicly  owned  utilities  also  have  recog- 
nized a  req;>on8ibUity  to  foster  and  help 
finance  the  interties  according  to  statements 
by  American  Public  Power  Association  offi- 
cials and  others. 

Despite  these  bold  plans  and  despite  the 
will  and  the  financial  abilities  of  their  spon- 
sors to  implement  them,  completion  of  the 
national  grid  within  the  1970  time  scale  is 


seriously  threatened.  The  threats  are  polit- 
ical in  nature  and  stem  both  from  considera- 
tions of  regtonal  self-interest  and  from  an 
ideological  (xmfllct  over  who  shall  exercise 
the  vast  Influence  Inherent  in  controlling 
the  flow  of  the  Nation's  massive  electrical 
resotu^es. 

For  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
dedicated  believers  in  nationalized  control 
of  Amerloan  economic  life  have  fought  re- 
lentlessly for  ever-widening  Federal  Juris- 
diction over  the  stream  of  commerce.  In 
the  field  of  electric  power,  their  activities 
have  centered  in,  but  have  by  no  means 
been  limited  to,  the  Biureau  of  Reclamation 
In  the  Interior  Department.  Some  attribute 
the  Bureau's  zeal  to  a  longstanding  Fabian 
Socialist  plot  to  rule  the  Nation  through 
control  of  its  power  resources.  Others  write 
it  otr  as  diagnostic  evidence  of  an  ever- 
present  empire-building  psychosis  In  middle- 
and  top-level  Government  officialdom.  Tet 
another  explanation  calls  the  effort  an  ac- 
celerated application  of  Parkinson's  law  on 
the  self-prolification  of  bureaucracy. 

Whatever  is  behind  it,  under  a  suc»;ession 
of  Interior  Secretaries  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
nuition  has  moved  deeper  into  the  generation, 
transmission,  and  marketing  of  electric 
power.  The  pace  has  been  almost  unbroken. 
Preference  laws  benefiting  public  and  non- 
profit bodies  In  the  purchase  of  Federal 
power  since  1906  have  given  the  Bureau  the 
lever  it  needed  to  speed  its  expansion. 

Purchase  preferences,  combined  with  low- 
interest-rate  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration loans,  tax  exemption  of  ccx>peratlves, 
and  other  devl<:es  for  Federal  largess,  con- 
stantly have  spawned  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  pubUc  bodies  holding  a  vested, 
preferred  Interest  In  Federal  power  pro- 
grams. In  some  marketing  areas,  like  that 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  new 
public  power-consuming  bodies  mushroomed 
all  over  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  others, 
like  the  TVA  empire,  investor-owned  util- 
ities were  driven  out  and  replaced  by  public 
bodies. 

Over  the  years,  these  groups  have  duti- 
fully marshaled  powerful  lobbying  organiza- 
tions behind  congressional  appropriations 
financing  the  Government's  expanding  elec- 
tric power  role.  Today,  the  U.S.  Government 
owns  and  operates  generating  facilities  pro- 
ducing well  over  100  billion  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  annually.  The  Federal  in- 
vestment in  transmission  lines  totals  nearly 
81,750  million.  Federal  tax  dollars  Invested 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  total 
approximately  $1.7  bUlion,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight. 

The  direct  cost  of  these  operations  to  tax- 
payers at  large  in  the  form  of  the  annual 
Federal  subsidy  for  Interest  alone  is  stag- 
gering. On  April  9,  1963,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
paid  4.09  percent  net  Interest  for  its  latest 
long-term  borrowing.  By  contrast.  Interest 
returned  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  at  the  rate  of  3  percent.  Such 
agencies  ns  Bonneville  and  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  pay  only  2', J,  percent. 
REA  borrowers  pay  only  a  minuscule  2  per- 
cent. Sales  preference  and  low  interest 
rates  are  the  l>onds  which  have  kept  the  ad- 
herents of  Federal  control  and  the  public 
power  groups  in  a  happy,  mutually  produc- 
tive union  for  many  years. 

PACIFIC    CAS    *    ELECTRIC   CO.    PROPOSAL 

A  snake  appeared  in  the  garden  in  1958, 
however,  in  the  form  of  an  offer  by  Califor- 
nia's Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.  to  buy  large 
blcKlu  of  BPA's  siurplxu  power  and  wheel  it 
on  Ite  own  lines  to  its  California  marketing 
area. 

Although  still  ahead  of  its  treasury  pay- 
back schedule  at  the  time.  BPA  had  begun  to 
incur  annual  deficits  which  were  whittling 
away  at  its  overall  financial  position.  Future 
prospects  for  Improvement  were  dismal  for 
many  years  ahead.  The  Pacific  Gas  ft  Elec- 
tric offer  seemed  an  ld*al  means  to  bolster 
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sagging  BPA  fiscal  fortunes  by  exporting 
power  for  which  the  Pacific  Northwest  had  no 
regional  cxistomers.  It  meant  that  the 
prospect  of  raising  BPA  rates  could  be  post- 
poned, possibly  eliminated  entirely. 

The  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  proposal  created 
some  consternation  among  Bonneville's  reg- 
ular Pacific  Northwest  consumers.  Possibili- 
ties of  continued  export  of  power  in  decades 
ahead,  when  regional  demancU  might  more 
closely  approximate  BPA's  capacity,  had  to  be 
balanced  against  the  more  immediate  prob- 
ability of  an  unwelcome  rate  boost.  But  the 
regional  consumers'  consternation  was  mild, 
indeed,  in  relation  to  that  in  Federal  power 
circles  in  Washington.  D.C..  who  were  quick 
to  see  adverse  implications  in  establishing  a 
precedent  for  the  interconnection  of  large 
regional  electric  power  p<x>ls  by  privately 
owned  and  controlled  utUltles. 

By  that  time,  1959,  feasible  long-line  a.c. 
and  d.c.  electrical  transmission  was  shifting 
from  the  realm  of  expectation  to  practical 
reality.  Dreams  of  the  Public  Ownership 
League  envUlonlng  giant  tie  lines  across  the 
Nation,  bom  In  the  1920's  and  fostered  few 
so  many  vocal  years  by  the  late  Leland  Olds, 
once  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, were  getting  to  the  hardware  stage. 
To  those  promoting  centralized  control,  the 
coming  of  regional  interties  lacing  together  a 
national  power  grid,  could  mean  opening  up 
vast  new  Federal  power-marketing  areas.  It 
could  also  mean  opening  up  vast  new  pos- 
sibilities for  Federal  control  by  forcing  pri- 
vate power  companies  to  do  business  largely 
on  Federal  terms.  But  these  meanings  could 
be  given  only  If  the  Unes  were  brought  un- 
der effective  Federal  management — directly 
by  Federal  construction  and  operation  or  In- 
direcUy  by  tight  Federal  regulation. 

If  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.  proposed  pri- 
vate intertle  should  set  a  pattern  for  knitting 
together  the  Nation's  power  pools  on  non- 
Federal  terms,  then  the  politico-economic 
power  potentialities  of  managing  the  na- 
tional grid,  for  which  Washington's  bureauc- 
racy had  so  long  and  patiently  waited,  would 
be  irretrievably  lost,  uttle  delay  was  con- 
sumed in  launching  a  concerted  effort  to 
drive  this  snake  from  the  garden. 

Not  too  many  months  after  the  Pacific  Gas 
ft  Electric  Co.  offer,  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  Instructed  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  order  Bonne- 
ville's Administrator  not  to  close  the  Paclflc 
Gas  ft  Electric  Co.  deal.  He  was  told  to 
await  the  making  of  a  major  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  an  intertle  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Northwest  and  areas  to 
the  south. 

Early  in  1961  Congress  approved  funds  for 
the  study  and  s<x>n  thereafter  the  Interior 
Department's  own  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
was  assigned  to  conduct  it.  The  very  Bureau 
whose  systems  are  most  directly  Involved— 
which  would  be  affected  most  by  the  out- 
come of  an  impartial  and  unbiased  study 

was  given  free  rein  to  make  the  assumptions 
on  which  the  study  was  based  and  to  come 
to  the  conclusions  it  finally  reached. 

The  five-man  task  force  choeen  for  the 
Job  was  headed  by  BPA  Administrator 
Charles  F.  Luce  and  included  two  other  BPA 
officials,  and  REA  engineer,  and  a  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  regional  official.  Predictably, 
its  December  15,  1961.  final  report  surprised 
no  one.  A  "Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  South- 
west extra-high-voltage  conunon  carrier  in- 
terconnection" based  on  "new  horiaons  in 
transmission  technology "  was  strongly  rec- 
ommended. 

The  task  force  carefully  skirted  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  build  and  operate  the  in- 
terconnection. This  "sticky  wicket"  was  as- 
signed to  more  politically  skillful  lieutenants 
of  the  new  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  They  comprised  a  sometimes  shift- 
ing, somewhat  anonymous,  but  always  en- 
terprising informal  group  which,  for  lack  of 
another  name,  will  be  designated  Task  Force 
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GOVEXNMKNT  MARKETINC 

Parameters  of  the  problem  faced  by  Task 
Force  n  were  first  defined  publicly  diulng 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation  In  May  and  June 
1960.  The  hearings  recc»xl  contains  testi- 
mony, letters,  and  opinions  of  then  Interior 
Secretary  Fred  Seaton,  the  departments 
solicitors  and  the  attorneys  general  of  Ore- 
gon. Washington,  and  California  affirming 
that  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  intertle  would 
insulate  BPA's  historic  preference  customers 
as  well  as  its  nonpreference  customers  from 
preferred  demands  from  California  public 
bodies.  The  latter  would  be  buying  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.'s  power,  not  Uncle  Sam's, 
they  said.  Preference  applies  only  when  the 
Goveriunent  markets  the  power. 

The  obvious  converse  of  this  reasoning  was 
noted  quickly  by  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson 
of  Washington:  Should  the  intertle  be 
federally  constructed,  the  Government  would 
be  marketing  directly  to  California  and  pref- 
erence would  follow  the  transmission  lines. 
Among  public  groups  everywhere  outside 
traditional  Federal  marketing  areas  the  sit- 
uation raised  happy  hopes  for  vast  new  sup- 
plies of  cheap  power  via  Federal  construction 
of  long-line  interties.  For  public  power 
groups  Inside  the  traditional  areas,  it  con- 
jured up  only  dismal  nightmares  of  massive 
raids  against  their  comfortable  regional 
cheap  power  monopoUes.  These  bad  dreams 
might  soon  become  fearful  facts  unless  in- 
terties were  privately  constructed  or  imless 
Congress  could  be  persuaded  to  impose  re- 
gional superpreferences  on  federally  con- 
structed lines. 

Publicly  owned  utilities  and  co-ops   here- 
tofore the  depencUble  solid  phalanx  ot  sup- 
port for  Federal  generating  and  transmission 
programs,   were  now  splitting  between  the 
ins "   and   the   "outs."     Fierce  Internecine 
warfare  was  brewing— pitting  unadxUterated 
preference  against  regional  preference,  Im- 
peding    congressional     appropriations     for 
transmission  lines  and  other  power  programs 
Tension  was  heightened  by  threatened  de- 
mands for  "equal  protecUon"  of  other  origin 
^nters  of  Federal  kilowatts  if  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  got  its  superpreference.    Senator 
Baxrt  Golowater,  of  Arizona,  claimed  rights 
to  it  for  States  on  the  Colorado  River  where 
hyc^oelectric    generating    facilities    are    lo- 
cated.    Senator  Karl  Mundt  staked  claims 
for    the    two    Dakotas.     California's   Repre- 
sentative Charles  Gubser  sbw  reason  to  de- 
mand   it   for    that    State's    Central    VaUey 
Authority.     Senator  Roman  Hruska,  of  Ne- 
braska, a  power-short  State,  particularly  de- 
plored the  greed  of  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bor    States,     while     New     York's     Senator 
Kenneth  ECeatinc  generally  deplored  sending 
eastern    taxpayers'   money   to  pay  for  an\^ 
thing  "out  West."  *    •"> 

Rural  Electrification  Administrator  Nor- 
man M.  Clapp  addressed  a  convention  of  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  meeting 
in  Puerto  Rico,  pleading:  "We  must  not 
overlook  the  responsibUity  of  the  FMeral 
Government  to  serve  aU  regions.  The  taxes 
which  develop  Federal  projects  from  which 
low-cost  power  is  generated  come  from  all 
regions.  The  ultimate  t>enefits  should  be 
avaUable  with  equal  Impartiality  •  •  • .  We 
cannot  afford  provincialism  and  parochialism 
in  our  power  supply  planning  •  •  •.  We 
must  plan  ahead  for  the  ultimate  utUization 
of  our  power  resources  on  a  national,  not 
regional  sc^e." 

Less  redundanUy,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son from  the  opposing  camp  hurled  the 
terse  ultimatum:  "No  regional  preferences, 
no  interties." 

Federal  Power  Conunisslon  Chairman 
Joseph  C.  Swldler  expressed  misgivings  about 
regional  preference  legislation,  at  least  until 
the  facte  are  in  on  FPC's  National  Power 
Survey,  and  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
Charles  R.  Ross  found  the  whole  preference 
idea  abhorrent. 


Many  other  examples  of  concern  might 
be  given,  but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  cUsarray 
among  traditional  supporters  of  pubUc 
power  programs  which  Task  Force  n  had 
been  assigned  to  tidy  up.  Unless  it  per- 
formed ite  task  effectively,  over  half  a  cen- 
tury's efforte  to  concentrate  power  and  con- 
trol in  Washington  ultimately  might  go  for 

THE    MASTER    PLAN 

T^k  Force  n  fully  realized  that  accom- 
plishing its  mission  Involved  goring  some- 
body's ox.  It  knew  the  choice  must  be  made 
after  calculating  what  Injtiries  to  whose 
animal  would  least  delay  restoration  of  order 
in  the  ranks  of  public  power  groups.  Task 
Force  H's  careftU  analysis  of  the  facte  evolved 
a  tWD-phase  master  plan  few  peace  and 
reconsolldation. 

Phase  I  called  for  eliminating  the  pref- 
erence insulation  feature  of  private  inter- 
ties. Objective :  Destroy  the  reason  regional- 
ist  public  groups  had  fcM-  opposing  Federal 
participation  in  interties. 

Phase  n  caUed  for  granting  the  demands 
of  the  regionaliste  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
pubUc  and  private,  for  special  protection, 
while  denying  those  of  aU  others.  Objec- 
tive: Quiet  the  noisiest  regional  group  re- 
gain Ite  support  for  Federal  interties,  and 
expect  "nonsuper  preferred"  regional  groups 
to  follow  suit  after  comparing  the  disad- 
vantages of  going  it  alone  against  unco- 
operative Federal  power  officials  with  the 
advantages  of  going  along  with  coc>pera- 
tlve  ones. 

In  short,  the  ox  goring  was  to  be  done  on 
a  highly  selective  basis,  making  the  shallow- 
est possible  wounds  to  which  the  healing 
bahn  of  prospective  benefite  from  Washina^ 
ton  would  be  quickly  applied. 

Understanding  the  master  plan  removes 
the  apparent  Inconsistency  In  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Kenneth  Holum's 
speech  in  Nebraska  on  Atigust  2,  1962  In 
which  he  observed:  "While  we  have  recom- 
mended regional  preference  legislation  to 
meet  the  Northwest's  special  problems,  we 
Just  as  strongly  assert  that  we  firmly  oppose 
the  establishment  of  regional  preference 
fences  around  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States." 

Holiun's  nonsuper  preferred  pubUc  bod- 
ies in  regions  outelde  the  Pacific  Northwest 
according  to  the  master  plan,  were  to  get 
theirs  out  of  new  supplies  of  public  power 
to  be  made  available  by  Washington  control 
of  the  interties  coupled  with  Stewart  UdaU-s 
other  plans  for  enhancing  the  quanUty  of 
Federal  kilowatto.  All  they  had  to  do  was 
get  back  in  line  to  receive  it. 

During  the  last  week  of  March,  thU  year 
phase  I  and  phase  n  of  the  master  plan  were 
both  passing  mUestones  in  their  implemen- 
tation. 

On  March  24  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  promiUgated  a  new  regula- 
tion governing  righte-of-way  grante  for  non- 
Federal  transmission  lines  over  federally 
owned  lands.  Henceforth,  no  right-of-way 
shall  be  granted  except  on  the  condiUon  of 

the  applicant  making  surplus  transmission 
capacity  avaUattle  for  wheeling  power  for 
the  Government."  This  effectively  removes 
the  preference  Insulation  heretofore  provided 
by  private  Interties  Ijecause  it  makes  possible 
direct  Interregional  Government  power  sales 
to  preferred  crustomers  even  over  private 
lines.  As  a  consequence,  private  Interties 
no  longer  hold  out  an  advantage  over  Gov- 
ernment interties  to  (consumers  in  a  region 
worried  about  raids  on  their  Federal  power 
by  public  groups  outside. 

A  substantial  bonus  feature  of  the  new 
regulation  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  large 
amounte  of  public  lands  exist  in  almost  every 
State.  Inevitably,  such  private  Interties  as 
may  be  built  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
country  wUl  pass  through  some  Federal  land. 
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different  trotn  those  of  the  past.  America's 
need  for  electrical  energy  is  calculated  to 
double  during  each  decade  until  well  into 
the  21st  century.  Meeting  that  need  will 
cost  many,  many  billions. 

Savings  in  capital  investment  in  regional 
firm  and  peaking  capfu:lty,  to  be  made  pos- 
sible by  border  to  border  interconnections, 
will  not  be  net  savings,  in  the  sense  that  the 
Investments  will  never  be  made.  They  will 
be  savings  only  in  the  sense  that  the  time  of 
making  the  Investments  will  be  delayed 
somewhat.  In  the  end,  ever-increasing  basic 
demands  for  energy  still  must  be  met  by 
continuous  purchases  of  the  hardware  needed 
to  produce  and  distribute  it. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  author,  BPA 
Administrator  Luce  contended,  in  effect, 
that  these  needs  can  be  best  met  by  arbi- 
trarily designating  regional  marketing 
boundaries,  maximizing  production  capabili- 
tlea  within  each  region,  and  then  skillfully 
managing  the  regional  parts  making  up  the 
whole  national  grid.  Opposed  to  Luce's  idea 
of  "Balkan iaing"  the  grid  is  the  proposlUon 
that  the  country  shoiUd  become  one  single 
power  pool.  This  is  based  on  the  argn^ment 
that  only  the  free,  unimpeded  flow  of  elec- 
trical energy  from  points  of  generation  to 
points  of  maximum  beneficial  utilization. 
Irrespective  of  regional  considerations,  can 
best  serve  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

A    LAXGK    XNVXBTMXNT 

These  opposing  viewpoints  are  not  likely 
to  be  resolved  quickly  or  easily.  Perhaps  they 
can  never  be  resolved  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Electric  utility  economics  involve  extremely 
complex  factors.  These,  in  turn,  vary  as 
developing  electrical  generating  and  trans- 
mission technologies  interplay  with  changing 
patterns  of  economic  development  and  shift- 
ing resource  requirements.  These  may  alter 
quite  suddenly.  International  as  well  as 
domestic  events  exercise  Infiuence.  Un- 
anticipated limitations  of  native  also  play  a 
role. 

Dwindling  water  resources  In  relation  to 
needs  is  an  example.  Recently  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  was  told  that 
possible  dual-purpose  use  of  energy  from 
large  nuclear  reactors  for  both  electrical 
generation  and  saline  water  purification  is  in 
the  ofllng.  This  development  would  bring 
about  a  drastic  relocation  of  energy  pro- 
duction concentrations  and  consumption 
centers.  Its  massive  feedback  effect  on  pre- 
existing electrical  power  structures  can  be 
imagined,  but  not  now  calculated. 

In  any  event,  the  sheer  magnitude  of  in- 
vestment required  to  meet  burgeoning  elec- 
trical energy  requirements  over  the  years 
ahead  will  strain  both  private  and  public 
resources.  Friction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate power  forces  will  have  to  be  minimized 
and  enlightened  cooperation  maximized  to 
keep  up  with  needs.  Such  wasteful  In- 
cidents as  the  long,  politically  inspired  delay 
in  Interconnecting  the  Pacific  Northwest 
with  other  regions — costing  BPA  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Its  »18  million  loss  this 
fiscal  year — cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  future. 

Questions  of  who  shall  build  our  intertles, 
who  shall  control  them,  who  shall  pay  for 
them,  and  who  shall  benefit  from  them 
must  be  subordinated  to  get  the  Job  done  at 
all.  Private  power  and  public  power  forces 
must  work  together  smoothly  In  harness. 
Inescapably  this  means  a  substantial  check- 
rein  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  Depart- 
ment* pf  the  Interior's  hyperthyrold  tendency 
to  charge  off  repeatedly  in  the  direction 
of  electrical  czardom.  Some  thoughts  on 
this  problem  may  occur  to  House  Members 
considering  S.  1007. 

Also  the  House  surely  will  want  to  explore 
the  implications  of  a  rumored  peace  pact 
calculated  to  r^tore  speaking  terms  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  California  on  mat- 
ters electrical.  Supposedly,  its  terms  involve 
a  go-ahead  for  four  California  electric  utili- 
ties,  including   Pacific   Gas  &   Electric   Co.. 


jointly  to  build  a  private  860-mile.  600,000- 
volt  alternating-current  connection  with 
BPA  in  return  for  a  green  light  to  the  Rec- 
lamation Bureau  to  build  a  high-voltage 
direct-current  intertle  between  Bonneville 
and  its  Colorado  River  generators.  Would 
this  kind  of  a  compromise  between  Federal 
and  private  intertle  builders  set  a  good  or 
a  bad  precedent  for  the  future? 

In  evaluating  this  question,  the  House 
should  not  brush  under  the  rug  other  basic 
issvies  it  raises,  including: 

How  much  federalizing  and  deenterprlse 
can  American  electric  power  stand? 

How  much  deprivation  of  taxes  from  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  can  States  and  other 
government  units  stand  because  of  tax- 
exempt  Federal  intrusion  into  the  business? 

Is  the  whole  legislative  philosophy  of  power 
preference  now  an  anachronism? 

Perhaps  the  last  is  the  most  basic  issue 
of  all  those  raised.  Conditions  of  isolation 
which  hampered  competitive  dev  Jopment  of 
remote  regions  of  the  coimtry  in  earlier  days 
largely  have  been  eliminated  by  modem  com- 
munications and  transportation.  The  broad 
economic  gap  between  rural  America  and 
\u-ban  America  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. These  conditions  formed  the  under- 
pinnings of  power  preference  and  other  phi- 
losophies of  special  privilege.  Soonomlcally, 
culturally,  politically — ^In  almoat  every  way — 
the  United  States  today  is  a  remarkable 
imity.  The  benefits  which  can  flow  from 
such  unity  to  all  the  people  are  apparent. 
Europe  is  striving  manfully  to  achieve  them 
and  in  the  process  is  burying  centuries'  old 
regional,  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
preferences  of  many  kinds. 

The  circumstances  which  prompted  special 
preferences  for  special  groups  and  si>ecial 
regions  of  the  United  States  have  disap- 
peared. This  Nation  has  sealously  prided 
Itself  on  rapid  development  and  adaptation 
of  technological  advances  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  These  have  given  us  the  greatest  stand- 
ards of  abxmdance  of  any  nation  on  earth. 
Yesterdays  sure-win  gimmicks  of  power 
preference,  co-op  tax  exemptions,  and  bargain 
basement  government  loans  well  may  be 
sure- lose  ginunfcks  today. 

This  possibility  deserves  full  examination 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  during  its 
consideration  of  the  Northwest  regional 
preference  bHl.  but  it  may  txim  out  to  be 
Just  too  hot  to  handle — yet. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolans]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963  i-ecommended  by 
President  Kennedy  is  now  before  us.  It 
comes  at  a  turning  point  in  our  history 
as  a  nation.  We  are  now  faced  with  the 
choice  of  moving  forward  as  a  nation 
where  all  men  hold  their  heads  high,  or 
backward  as  a  nation  divided  into  first- 
and  second-class  citizens.  If  we  choose 
to  ignore  the  urgent  demands  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  we  do  so  at  our  peril.  We 
must  decide  which  thread  of  our  heritage 
we  will  follow — that  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  or  that  of  subservience  and  ex- 
ploitation of  minorities.  We  must  care- 
fully consider  the  consequences  of  our 
decision,  both  internal,  and  with  regard 
to  our  relations  with  a  primarily  non- 
white  world. 
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U  equal  rights  for  aU  is  not  what  we 
believe  in,  if  equal  protecUon  under  the 
laws  is  not  what  we  mean,  let  us  admit 
it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  which 
watches  our  DemocraUc  experiment  with 
such  great  interest. 

The  civil  rights  legislation  we  are  now 
considering  does  not  grant  any  new 
rights.  It  seeks  to  reinforce  old  rights. 
It  seeks  to  end  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion in  education,  public  accommoda- 
tions, employment,  and  voting.  It  does 
not  make  Federal  intenrention  manda- 
tory in  all  cases;  in  each  area  local  au- 
thorities are  urged  to  deal  adequately 
with  situations  which  arise.  This  legis- 
lation sets  up  new  procedures  for  Federal 
intervention  when  necessary,  it  makes 
it  possible  to  expedite  legal  proceedings 
in  the  field  of  civU  rights.  These  rights 
are,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
Pi«sent  rights.  ^^  ' 

They  are  not  merely  hopes  to  some  future 
enjoyment  of  some  formallsUc  constitutional 
promise.  The  basic  guarantees  of  our  Con- 
sUtuUon  are  warrants  for  here  and  now 
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i^J^^/^  F^°^     "■«  crucial  words. 
roT  the  first  time  in  decades  Americans 
are  fighting  each  other  In  the  streets 
u  we  do  not  guarantee  enforcement  of 
basic  rights,  what  are  we  to  do  now? 
Build  more  jails  to  house  our  fellow 
citizens   who  prefer   imprisonment   to 
their  present  status?    TWs  should  not 
be  the  reason  for  passing  this  long  over- 
due legislation,  nor  should  fear  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  nor  what  the  people  of 
ttie  world  will  say  about  the  United 
states.   It  should  be  passed  because  it  is 
morally  right.    That  is  the  most  im- 
portant reason.    The  present  situation 
presents  the  most  important  moral  crisis 
to  face  the  Nation  since  the  Civil  War 
and    the   American   Revolution    before 
that.    In  both  cases,  after  much  strug- 
gle and  soul  searching,  the  path  forward 
was  chosen.    Again  we  have  a  choice  of 
moment.    We  may  either  live  up  to  our 
democratic  heritage  or  turn  our  backs 
on  it    If  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment is  to  survive,  we  must  rise  above 
economic   and  political  jealousies  and 
make  our  Constitution  a  truly  Uving 
Constitution,  not  a  mere  collection  of 
imposing  but  empty  phrases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  City  CouncU  of 
Springfield.  Mass.,  my  home  city  last 
week  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
stand  taken  by  President  Kennedy  in  his 
address  to  the  delegates  to  the  national 
conference  of  mayors  at  Honolulu  on 
June  9.  The  Springfield  City  Council 
resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
m  his  address  on  June  9,  1963,  to  the  dele- 
gate to  the  naUonal  conference  of  mayors 
at  Honolulu  Indicated  his  intention  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  new  legislation  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  clvU  rights,  particu- 
larly as  it  involves  the  problem  of  race 
relations:  and  »"   "*    c»ce 

Whereas  the  President  stated  that  "The  fi- 
Uti  f  »PO°»|blllty,  both  now  and  after  such 
leglsUtlon  U  enacted,  wUl  rest  with  you  at 
the  local  level":  and  further  that  "The  prob- 
lem is  growing.  The  chaUenge  Is  there  The 
cause  is  Just  The  question  Is  whether  you 
rii  ftZ  °°**^^'  "^'"by  inviting  pressure 
and  tension  and  possible  violence,  or  whether 

S"fum  ,'thV"ir»!f  '''r'  P'^'^'*"^  and  m^e 
i^lo^ii  V"*  l?*"^  °'  y*'"'  Negro  citizens  in 
a  peaceful  and  constructive  manner";   and 


further  that  "We  face  a  moment  of  moral  and 
constitutional  crisis,  and  men  of  generosity 
and  vision  must  make  themselves  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  land";  and 

..<Jr**'"*'!J^*  President  made  certain  ape- 
clfic  suggestions  for  local  action  and  vanA 
lo«^  Civic  ofllclals  to  aet  up  in  their  ^: 

IJSf^r  a  'our-step  program,  as  follows: 
«-«      ;  }}^^  «»»ould  establish  blraclal  hu- 
man relations  committees; 

"Second,  insure  that  local  ordinances  and 
uTn^rraj;'*  ""  •'^^"^ce  with  co^ftu^. 

"Third,  eliminate  discrimination  In  local 
government  employment- 

ord'SSS'-;';^;'    '°^    ^""^    opportunity 

fl.^iff"**  ,""•  P**'^''  of  the  city  of  Spring. 
?^i™''*r*^'It^  '^°''°  ^^^  interest T^ 
Mncem  for  the  welfare  of  an  people,  both 
within  and  without  the  UnitedStotes.  iS- 
gardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed;^ 

th!)^*^*l^*"  *^  *»^»  dlscriminaUou 
throughout  the  country  against  thelS«o 
Which  ha.  varied  in  the  sSSIi  |St«^^' 
^communities  only  m  respect  to  ^ 
Tp'^vSS^^iif'  °'  discrimination  there- 

Whereas  the  action  of  Neoro  neonie  »•» 
erally  throughout  the  couS^  hSTfSjd  ^ 
the  front  the  subject  of  d^SJiSS  S 
the  extent   that   it   has   becomTSh*  chlS 
moral  issue  of  the  thne;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  all  nM>ni*  «f 
Just  and  unbiased  Intent  tl^t  Su^£f  £ 
dealt  With  vigorously  and  withou?,2SJlS 

Whatever  form  it  exist.  shaU  nolc«gCT  b^ 

^^r^*S?  "  '°'*™*^  "  practi^aS 
fi..M  ^o  ^l  P*°P^*  °^  "^«  <=»ty  ot  Spring- 
field. Mass  share  in  this  desire  and  ienS- 
ally  have  Importuned  their  oOdal  iepre- 
sentauves  to  give  it  formaland  SSJi 
expression:  Now.  therefore   be  it 

ot^Si^'^tiA  *^^  ^"V  ^"^"^  Of  the  City 
2*iffi?f^   *"*•    <*«    f**^'^    meeting 

port  to  the  program  suggested  bv  the  Pr«.i 

S?*:fth*^''"'*t?  ^^^^t'J^u 

ing  ^th  the  problem  of  race  discrimination 
and  urge,  upon  the  mayor  such  action  as  to 

thff^'t*!^  ^  ***•  President's  ^S^to 
the  ext«it  that  such  action  has  iot^ady 
been  taken,  and  the  councU  further  urge* 
-^  ^  "*y""  ^*  advlsabUtty  of  a  stur^ 
^d  review  of  existing  agenciV.  and^ro! 
SXr?t!i7i^  overlapping  and  dupllcaUon 
^1^^.***  ^*  *****  *****  «»e  problem  of  dls- 

iSSi^H""  w  "  "''*■  ***  the'^munlty  Jf 
Sprln^d.  Uass.,  may  be  dealt  with  wlselv 
and  effectively  in  all  its  ramlflcationrrnd 
JJth  a  view  to  its  elimination:  and  further. 

«ent"tn '^'  "^fi  "^^^  °'  *****  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  each  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman representing  Massachusetts  in  the 
federal  Congress. 
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mote  emotions  and  ideas  of  white  supremacy 
and  to  supprcaa  countenratting  tendenciu 
toward  equaUty.  i««*«ivjw 

Similarly.  oC  course,  Uvs  enacted  to  en- 
force systema  of  iBtegratton  can  and  do  af- 
f  ert  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  white  northerners,  on  the  av- 
crage.  are  more  liberal  on  the  issue  of  racial 
•quaUty  than  white  soutbmcts.  White 
norttoners  are  products  o«  an  environment 
in  which  integration  is  promoted  throush 
law  (albeit  ImperfecUy)  and  segregation 
suppressed. 

But  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Nation's 
current  turmoU  In  race  relations  can  be 
maglcauy  solved  by  the  passage  of  new  clvU 
rights  leglslatian  in  Congress.  The  laws 
power  to  change  man  Is  not  immediate  but 
gradual  and  cunmlativc. 

President  Kezmady'a  eloquent  sUtement 
following  the  Federal-SUte  showdown  at  the 
university  of  Alabama  Tuesday  gives  recoe- 
nltltm  to  the  fact  that,  while  law  I.  nec^- 
aary,  it  is  not  enough. 

The  issue  today,  as  the  President  sug- 
geeted.  Is  primarUy  a  moral  one.  What  Is 
'^"•d^even  more  than  law  la  an  earnest 
aelf-reezamlnatlon  on  the  part  of  all  white 
Americans  who  cherish  their  democratic 
freedom  yet  would  withhold  It  from  their 
feUow  citizens  of  the  Negro  race. 

The  Prealdent  has  served  the  country  weU 
in  placing  the  Nation's  race  question  in  the 
context  of  morality. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  also  editorials  on  civil 
rights  taken  from  the  June  13  edition  of 

JJ!®  ^^^fi*^^'  ^«  -^^e  1*  «"tion  of 
the  Springfield  Daily  News,  the  June  20 
edition  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  the 
June  20  edition  of  Uie  Boston  Globe 
follow:  ' 

fProm  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Herald,  June  13 

1963] 

Not  THaoosH  Law  Alone 

*^\  ^,  "^^  *™*'  "  "**  aegregatlonlsts  assert, 
that  laws  cannot  change  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  Laws  create  social  InsUtu- 
tlons  which.  In  turn,  shape  the  feeling,  and 
beliefs  of  the  people. 

The  Jim  Crow  laws  enacted  in  the  various 
southern  States  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury provide  a  good  example.    The  systems 

l.^^^?Tl^t^''^'^  segregation  which  they 
established  have  served  over  the  years  to  pro- 


[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Dally  News 
June  14,  19«3J 
.  Civn.  Rights  LausLAnoM 
President  Kennedy  ^4n  his  recent  states- 
manlike address  to  the  Nation  said  that  the 
racial  crisU  has  raised  a  moral  Issue  which 
transcends  party  lines.    In  this,  of  coutae  he 
is  incontestably  right  and  the  point  will  be 
made  again  and  again  in   the  montha  to 
come. 

However,  in  the  pragmaUc  atmonhere  of 
partisan  poUtles  the  clvU  rlghu  issue  U  and 
wm  increasingly  be  a  red  hot  one.  WhUe  the 
moral  a^>ecta  are  reoogniaed,  the  recognlUon 
win  not,  and  in  fact,  cannot  dilute  the  de- 
mands of  practical  pollUcs  upon  iU  nrac- 
tlUoners  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Never 
even  for  one  moment,  can  they  be  unmind- 
ful of  next  year's  congressional  and  nreal- 
dentlal  '^"ipalg"? 

To  this  end  southerners  may  soon  launch 
a  slowdown  campaign  against  the  President's 
leglslaUve  program  with  the  object  of  detay- 
ing  a  ahowdown  on  clvU  rights  legisUUon  in 
order  to  in4)rove  the  chances  of  a  T^trrttss- 
ful  Senate  filibuster.  A  fuibuster  on  clvU 
rights  starting  in  September  or  October 
would  be  less  wearing  on  the  southern  Sena- 
tors than  one  starting  In  July  or  Au«uat 
since  there  would  be  less  time  before 
adjournment. 

^r.n'^tr'^^L  **"***  '^y  ***«  '"^*»»  »•  blowing 
and  that  the  row  over  civU  rlghU  could  en- 
danger other  segmenU  of  the  President's 
program,  top  Kennedy  leglaUtive  advisers 
are  reported  to  be  badly  spUt  over  how  stronn 
the  new  bill  should  be.  ^^ 

A  vital  factor  in  the  mounting  racial  crisis 
Is  the  growing  convicUon  that  the  time  for 
legislative  moderation  is  past.  So  fast  and 
BO  dangerously  has  the  unrest  among  Negroes 
developed  that  what  would  have  been  a 
strong  civil  Hghts  bill  last  year  Is  far  from  It 
today. 

If  the  President  moves  to  appease  the 
South  with  a  soft  rather  than  a  hard  meas- 
ure, the  Kennedy  Democrats  in  the  denselv 
populated  North  wm  make  their  dlasatlsfat^ 
Won  heard  loudly  and  claarty.  Tl»s  Presi- 
dents decision,  however,  is  racarded  as 
swinging  closer  to  the  Una  of  t^  northern 
liberals.  If  this  should  be  so.  If  he  U  indeed 
after  30  months  of  cauUon.  leaning  awTy 

I^^.  M*°'f  "**"'*  °°  '^'^^  "-'K^^**.  -outhern 
retaliation  is  sure  to  follow. 
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(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Globe.  June  30. 
1963] 

BacAUsz  It  Is  Richt 

A  hundred  years  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  has  acted  to  put  it  into 
effect  in  terms  meaningful  to  this  cen- 
tury. His  message  to  Congress  on  civil  rights 
stands  as  bis  administration's  most  impor- 
tant State  paper  on  domestic  affairs. 

But  whether  Congress  will  agree  with  him 
is  another  matter.  Leaders  of  both  parties 
in  both  Houses  were  consulted.  But  key 
Bepublican  leaders  are  described  as  taking 
a  cautious  approach. 

It  is  clear  that  the  coming  debate  will 
make  or  break  the  coalition  of  southern 
Democrats  and  northern  Republicans  which 
in  the  past  has  stymied  so  much  legislation. 
It  is  interesting  that  Senator  Kxnneth  B. 
KxATiNC,  Republican  of  New  York,  has  called 
for  a  "civil  rights  coalition"  to  counter  the 
strength  of  the  other  alliance. 

The  President  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
problem  is  not  a  sectional  one,  but  is  nation- 
wide, and  that  it  is  not  a  partisan  problem. 
He  recalled  that  members  of  both  parties 
supported  the  civil  rights  measures  of  Presi- 
dent Klsenhower.  and  added  that  "a  national 
domestic  crisis  also  oalls  for  bipartisan  unity 
and  solutions."  This  was  his  challenge  to 
the  coalition. 

But  there  was  also,  and  pr<^>erly  so,  a 
warning  against  demonstrations  in  Wash- 
ington that  would  attempt  to  put  press\u« 
on  Congress  and  could  lead  to  violence. 
They  could,  in  fact,  loee  precioxis  votes  for 
the  propoeed  legislation.  The  President, 
whose  experience  oC  Congress  Is  great,  said 
that  "unruly  tactica  or  pressxues  will  not 
help  and  may  hinder." 

The  language  of  his  message  Is  eloquent 
and  compelling:  witness.  "There  are  no 
"white'  br  'colored'  signs  on  the  foxholes  or 
graveyarda  of  battle." 

Under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, his  program  would  bar  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  all  places  of  business  open  to  the 
public,  with  power  for  the  Attco'ney  General 
to  intervene  if  settlement  cannot  be  reached. 
Thus  It  would  reach  the  20  States  without 
such  antidiscrimination  laws. 

It  would  give  the  Attorney  General  new 
powers  in  litigation  to  desegregate  public 
schools,  and  enlist  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance in  solving  the  resulting  school  prob- 
lems. This  could  speed  up  the  snail's  pace 
of  conforming  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  9  yeara  ago. 

But  the  message  is  also  meaningf\U  with 
respect  to  Negroes'  Joblessness — twice  that 
of  labor  as  a  whole.  Here  the  President 
brings  up  again  his  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, which  the  coalition  had  narrowly  de- 
feated in  the  House  but  which  Is  now  up  in 
the  Senate.  And  he  stresses  more  education 
and  Job  training  of  \inemployed  Negroes. 

Important,  too.  is  the  proposal  to  create 
a  Federal  C<xnmunity  Relations  Service  to 
work  with  biracial  committees  in  local  com- 
mimitles.  This  can  do  much  to  ease  ten- 
sion. And  withholding  Federal  funds  from 
any  programs  in  which  discrimination  occxir 
can  diminish  racial  recalcitrance. 

The  civil  rights  program  ought  to  pass, 
and,  as  the  President  put  It.  not  only  for 
reasons  of  "world  diplomacy  and  domestic 
tranquillity — but  above  all.  because  it  is 
right." — ^Uncle  Dxtdlxt. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab> 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WBLTNxa  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia),  for  today.  June  24. 
and  tomorrow.  June  25,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


Mr.  Olivkk  p.  Bolton  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hallkck)  .  for  June  24.  on  account 
of  official  committee  business. 

Mr.  MoKTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallkck).  for  June  24,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  DcLsia  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MxTLTXR) ,  for  Monday,  June  24  and  Tues- 
day, June  25,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Prikdel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oarmatz)  ,  for  Monday,  June  24,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Oakmats)  .  for  Monday.  June  24, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  MnnsH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MuLTKR),  for  Monday,  Jime  24,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burleson)  ,  for  today,  June  24,  and  to- 
morrow. June  25.  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mrs.  DWTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  June  24.  on  accoimt  of  of- 
ficial committee  business. 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallkck),  for  June  ^4  and  25,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  as  delegate  to 
NATO  Parliamentary  Conference. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today.  Jime  24,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Lanktokd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today,  June  24,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  HxRLONo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley)  ,  for  Monday.  June  24  and  Tues- 
day, June  25,  on  accoimt  of  death  in 
family. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday. 
June  25. 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
June  25. 

Mr.  Mathias.  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  27. 

Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nelsen),  for  1  hoiir,  on  Tuesday.  July 
16, 1963. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday,  June 
27.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  an  address  by  his  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina,  the  Hon- 
orable William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the 
SBN  630,  the  Polaris  submarine  named  in 
honor  of  the  greatest  American  who  ever 
trod  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun. 

Mr.  Gross. 
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Mr.  Tuck  (at  ttie  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) and  to  Include  a  si>eech  made  by 
Mr.  WiLus. 

Mr.  CoHKLAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  Include  in  his  remarks 
on  HJl.  6177  relative  tables  consisting 
of  tax  data  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Langen]  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  MoRsx. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Bow. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM. 

Mr.  Powell  in  four  Instances. 


SENATE  BlUiS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  130.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Fort 
RandaU  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
DakoU  to  Lake  Francis  Case;  to  the  Ckjm- 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

8. 181.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Big  Bend  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Sharpe;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

S.  142.  An  act  to  dealgnate  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the 
Clark  Canyon  Dam  in  the  State  of  Montana 
as  Hap  Hawkins  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  463.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tomblgbee 
River  near  AlicevUle.  Ala.;  to  the  Cbmmittee 
on  Public  Works. 

8.850.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  the 
SUte  of  Idaho  to  the  Dworshak  Dam  and 
Reservoir;  to  the  (Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  dealgnate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  Utah, 
in  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  as 
"Lake  OMahoney";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  Jirfnt  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  June  19, 1063: 

H.R.  2821.  An  act  to  authorice  modification 
of  the  repayment  contract  with  the  Grand 
Valley  Water  Users'  Association;  and 

HJl.  6441.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
272.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  report- 
ing date. 

On  Jime  20, 1963 : 

HJl.  131.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  certain  municipal,  domestic,  and  industrial 
water  supply  contracts  entered  into  under 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H JEl.  3574.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  cerUin  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  Cuddeback 
Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif.,  for  defense  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  porUons  of  an 
existing  hydroelectric  project. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  25.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJl.  5367.  An  act  to  designate  the  Bear 
Creek  Dam  on  the  Lehigh  River.  Pa.,  as  the 
Francis  E.  Walter  Dam;  and 

H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  change  the 
name  of  Short  Mountain  lock  and  dam  and 
reservoir  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  Robert 
S.  Kerr  lock  and  dam  and  reservoir. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that   committee    did   on    the   following 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

954.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  transmitUng  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
in  the  amovmt  of  teo  million  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  $310,000  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  (H.  Doc.  No,  126)- 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

955.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
provision  affecting  a  limitation  and  a  sup- 
plemental approprlaUon  in  the  amount  of 
•1.100.000  for  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  (H.  Doc.  No.  127);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

956.  A  commxmlcation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
in  the  amount  of  $1,900,000  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  civil.  Department  of  the  Army 
(H.  Doc.  128):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed 

957.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Stotes.  transmitting  drafts  of 
proposed   bills   as   foUows:    (1)    "A   bUl    to 
amend     the    Manpower    Development    and 
Training  Act  of  1962";  (2)  "A  bUl  to  provide 
assistance  to  States  for  experimental  projects 
to  provide  constructive  work  experience  and 
training  related  to  securing  and  holding  em- 
ployment"; (3)  "A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove  the   quality  of  vocational  education  - 
and  to  expand  vocational  education  ODoor- 
tunltles  m  the  Nation",  and  (4)   "A  blU  to 
assist  the  States  In  providing  necessary  in- 
struction for  adults  not  proficient  in  basic 
educational  skills  through  grants  to  States 
for  pilot  projects.  Improvement  of  State  serv- 
ices, and  programs  of  instruction";   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

958.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
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on  natural  resources  research  in  the  Fed- 
eral Goverxmient,  which  was  prepared  by 
tha  Federal  CouncU  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology with  the  assistance  of  its  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statea,  tranamltting  a 
report  on  the  Installation  of  unnecessary 
equipment  for  measuring  consxmxptlon  of 
electricity  and  gas  In  low-rent  hotislng  proj- 
ects administered  by  the  Public  Housing 
AdmUilstration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

980.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  in  the  procure- 
ment of  RPM  comparators;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

961.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 
transmitting  tbe  seventh  interim  report  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  pursuant  to  69  Stat.  694  and 
76  Stat.  1079;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

962.  A  letter  from  the  rhnirrfifin  PMeral 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a 'draft  of 
a  proposed  bUl  enUtled  "A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  tha  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  natural  gas"- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelan 
Commerce.  «»«jhi" 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled -A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  S8.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  establish  jurladletion  and 
venue  for  appeals  from  orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  judicial  ref- 
erence cases";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

/^L.*'*°™**"^8  »  '*"«"■  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  1,  19C3,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  improvement 
of  a  dredged  channel  in  the  vicinity  of  Sun- 
shine Skyway,  Tampa  Bay.  Fla.,  authorteed 
?iSS  ^^' »"^  "•**«  Act,  appiored  July 
3,  1958,  to  the  Committee  cm  PubUe  Works. 

965.  A  letter  from  the  Chatrmaa,  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
transmitting  a  report  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  dated 
June  20,  1963,  covering  refunds  and  credlte 
of  Intemal-revenue  taxes  for  the  llacal  year 
ended  June  30, 1961,  pursuant  to  section  6406 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (H 
Doc.  No.  129);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

»««  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Natlcmal  Aeronautics  and  Iteace  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  tbe 
Committee  00  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
McUon  3  of  the  National  Aeronautles  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  (76  SUt.  382,  383)-  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  AstronauUcs 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  19 
1963.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
June  21, 1963: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
Uons.  HJl.  7179.  A  bill  making  approprU- 
tlons  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes:  vrtthout  amendment  (Rept 
No.  439) .  Referred  to  the  Committea  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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June  21i, 
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4  of  rule  XXn,  pursuant 
the  House  of  June  19, 1963, 


the  {(^lowing  bill  was  introduced  on  June 
21.  1963: 

ByMr.MAHON: 

H H.  7179.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1064,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

[Introduced  tmd  re/erred  June  24,  19€3\ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDBKWS: 

HJt.  7180.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  No. 
177.  63d  Congress,  approved  June  4,  1913;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BXNNSTT  of  Florida: 

HJt.  7181.  A  biU  to  impose  an  annual 
quota  on  the  quantity  of  softwood  lumber 
which  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States;  to  tha  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.BLATNIK: 

HJt.  7183.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  acconunodations,  to  au- 
thorise the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suite  to  protect  constitutional  rights  In  edu- 
cation, to  establish  a  Community  Relations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federaUy  assisted  programs,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 

HJl.  7183.  A  biU  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  under  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1040,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

HJt.  7184.  A  bill  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  under  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxve. 
By  Mr.  GATHINaS: 

HJt.  7186.  A  bUl  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
Mexican  agricult\iral  workers  under  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1040,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

HJt.  7186.  A  bill  to  phase  out  the  xise  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  \mder  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.HORAN: 

HJl.  7187.  A  bill  to  phase  out  the  \xae  of 
Bfexican  agrlcultiiral  workers  under  title  V 
of  the  Agrlcviltural  Act  of  1049,  as  amended; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  California: 

HJt.  7188.  A  bin  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  under  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  BCr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 

H.R.  7180.  A  bin  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  under  title  V 
of  the  Agrlcultiiral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Bfr.  TALCOTT: 

HJl.  7100.  A  bill  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  under  title  V 
of  the  Agrlculttiral  Act  of  1949.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultwe. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HJt.  7101.  A  bill  to  phase  out  the  M»e  of 
Mexican  agrlculttiral  workers  under  title  V 
of  the  Agrlcxiltxiral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HJt.  7103.  A  bill  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  under  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Bfr.  CELLER: 

HJt.  7103.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of   medate   In   commemoration   of   the 


50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
union  health  denter  In  the  United  States  by 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.B.7ie4.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Copyright 
Act  by  repealing  the  Jukebox  exemption,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

HJl.  7106.  A  bill  to  amend  various  sections 
of  title  33  of  the  United  Statea  Code  relating 
to  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  mASER: 

HJl.  7106.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  a  National  Arte  Foundation  to  assist  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  arta  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  7107.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  reUef  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  acoommodationa,  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  inatitute  suits  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  in  education,  to 
eetabliah  a  Community  Belatlons  Service,  to 
extend  for  4  years  tha  Commissicm  on  CivU 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  feder- 
ally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mlssicm  on  Eqiial  Employnxent  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7108.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  4316(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  relat- 
ing to  the  determination  of  constructive 
sale  price  for  purpoaes  of  applying  manufac- 
turers exdae  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

HJl.  7100.  A  biU  to  extend  expiring  con- 
servation reaerva  contracts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HJl.  7300.  A  bin  to  provide  for  continuous 
Improvement  of  the  administrative  procedure 
of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuous 
Improvement  of  the  administrative  proced\ire 
of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7303.  A  bin  to  promote  the  fair  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7303.  A  bill  to  promote  the  fair  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Commxinications  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Seciu-ities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  7304.  A  bin  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation In  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in  edu- 
cation, to  establish  a  Community  Relations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion In  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  7305.  A  bUl  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  DlinoU: 
H.R.  7306.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Statea  shaU  fumiah 
no  aid  or  assistance  to  any  foreign  nation  or 
citizen  thereof  in  carrying  out  any  activity 
under  which  American  citizens  wiU  be  dis- 
criminated against;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  7307.  A  bin  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061  to  provide 
that  Increases  in  armaments  beyond  thoee 
necessary  for  defensive  purposes  or  possession 
of  weapons  of  aggression  shall  be  taken  into 
account  In  determining  ellglbUlty  of  foreign 
countries  for  assistance  from  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
HJl.  7308.  A  bin  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  conf «*  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in  edu- 
cation, to  establlah  a  Community  Relations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Conunls- 
sion  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Eqtial  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  7300.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  130  of 
title  33  of  the  United  States  Code  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  payable  to  cer- 
tain States  on  account  of  Interstate  System 
projects;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  7310.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  exclusion 
of  dog  guides  for  the  blind  from  certain  pub- 
lic carriers,  transport  terminals,  and  other 
places  of  business  which  operate  in  inter- 
state commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  RAINS: 
H.R.7311.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  reclamation  acta,  as  amended,  to 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  7313.  A  bin  to  enforce  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  injunctive  relief  against 
discrimination  in  public  accommodations,  to 
authorize  tbe  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in  edu- 
cation, to  establish  a  Community  Relations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  diacriminatlon  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tvmlty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HJl.  7313.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Rival  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1036  In  order  to  require 
hearings  with  respect  to  loans  for  generating 
plants  and  electric  transmission  lines  and 
systems  and  to  change  the  rate  of  interest 
payable  on  such  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SNTDER: 
H.R.  7214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1058  to  provide  for 
the  eligibility  xmder  tiUes  ni  and  V-A  of 
schools  under  the  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  State  agencies  or  institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  7216.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Citizen 
Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
and   to  convey   certain  other  lands  to  the 


United  Statea  In  trust  for  the  Abeentee- 
Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  VINSON: 

H.R.  7216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1040,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.7317.  A   bin    to   prohibit   trade   with 
Communist  nations;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 

H B.  7318.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Cache  National  Forest,  Utah;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HJl.  7319.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  3388 
and  3280  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  reindictment  after  dismissal  of  a 
defective  indictment;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  7330.  A  bUl  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  imder  title  V  of 
the  AgrlcvUtiu^l  Act  of  1940,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HJl.  7331.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  flood  control 
project  for  Foiur  River  Basins,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

HJl.  7333.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Anti-Dump- 
ing Act,  1031;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  7333.  A  bUl  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  conf«'  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation in  pubUc  accommodations,  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  inatitute  suits  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  in  education, 
to  establish  a  Community  Relations  Service, 
to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  In  federaUy 
assisted  programs,  to  eetabUah  a  Commission 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEALET: 

HJl.  7334.  A  bUl  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injimctlve  reUef  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations,  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  suits  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  In  education, 
to  establlah  a  Community  Relations  Service, 
to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  In  federaUy 
assisted  iHX)gram8,  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 

HJt.  7335.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antl-Dump- 
Ing  Act,  1031;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONET: 

HJl.  7336.  A  bUl  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  ccmfer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  Statea 
to  provide  injunctive  reUef  against  discrim- 
ixuitlon  in  pubUc  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  In  edu- 
cation, to  establish  a  Community  Relations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
llah a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
OpfKjrtunity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  • 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.J.  Res.  406.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  permitting  the  right  to  read  from 
the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonaectarlan 
prayers  In  the  public  schools  or  other  public 


places  If  participation  therein  Is  not  com- 
pulsory; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDBKWS: 
H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  raaolution  propoeing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  ri^t  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonaectarlan 
prayers  In  the  public  schools  or  other  pub- 
Uc places  if  participation  therein  is  not 
ccMnpxilsory;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  498.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  400.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  needed  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  for  10  years  foUowlng  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  Interstate  and  defense 
highway  program  by  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive 
Investigation  and  study  of  highway  traffic 
and  needs  based  upon  30-year  projections, 
and  the  changes  determined  necessary  In 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems  as  a  result 
thereof,  and  to  report  the  results  of  such 
study  and  his  recommendations  for  a  10- 
]rear  highway  program  commencing  June  30, 
1073,  to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc Works. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.J.  Res.  500.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  right  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonaectarlan 
prayers  in  the  public  schools  or  other  public 
places  if  participation  therein  la  not  com- 
pulamy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

H.J.  Res.  501.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  ri^t  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonsec- 
tarian  prayers  in  the  public  schools  or  other 
pubUc  places  if  participation  therein  is  not 
compulsory;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KILOORE: 

HJ.Bes.  503.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  poinsettla  as  the  national  flower  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.J.Re8.  503.  Joint  reaolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eliglbUity  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate  far 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President;  to 
the  Ccmunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H  J.  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  propoeing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlan  pray- 
er in  public  schools  or  other  public  places  if 
participation  therein  is  not  compulsory;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 

H.J.  Res.  505.  Joint  reaolution  propoeing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea  to  preserve  and  protect  refer- 
ences to  reliance  upon  God  in  governmental 
matters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  506.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.J.  Rea.  507.  Joint  reaolution  propoeing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United  Statea  permitting  the  right  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  ncmsee- 
tarlan  prayers  in  the  pubUc  schools  or  other 
public  places  if  participation  therein  is  not 
compulsory;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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International  Affairs;  to  the 

]  lules. 

r  of  Indiana: 

Resolution  extending  the  greet- 

of  BepresentatlTes  to  the 

jincsTlUe.  Ind..  on  the  occasion 

I  nnlversary:  to  the  Committee 


F  QLBIM: 

Resolution  extending  greetings 
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at  Msdway,  Mass..  on  the 

a50th  anniversary  at  their 
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ttngent  fund  of  the  Boose  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlTss;  to  the  Committee  on  Boose  Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 


ilatlon  providing  for  the 

the  Joint  resotntlon  (HJ. 

an  amendment  to  the 

the  United  States  pertaining 

of  prayers  In  public  schools 

places  In  the  United  States; 

on  Boles. 

FBIKDKL: 

Eteeotntlan    authorising    the 

from  "Miscellaneous  Items. 

Items.  1968."  oon- 


Mlaellaneous 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CANNON:  Munorlal  of  the  Missouri 
Bouse  of  Bepresentatlves  relative  to  the  food 
stamp  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Mlseourl  House  of 
Bepresentatlves  relative  to  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

A)go,  memorial  of  the  Mlssoxirl  House  of 
Representatives  relative  to  cattle  prlcee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI:  House  Joint  Reeolution 
No.  46  of  the  73d  General  Assembly  of  the 
Stacte  of  Illinois,  favoring  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  (Federal  retaU)  on  ladlee'  hand- 
bags. toUetrics.  cosmetics,  fxir-trimmed  cloth 
coats  and  men's  wallets;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  8PEAKBB:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Florida,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  urging  the  relinquishment 
of  Income  taxes  collected  for  State's  use  In 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Uibor. 

Also,  memorial  ot  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  authorise  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
make  a  surv^  for  a  shallow  water  channel 
form  deep  water  to  Spring  Creek.  Wakulla 
County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of'  Florida,  memorialising  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee 
to  amend  the  social  security  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  repeal  the  Federal  retail  excise  tax  on 
ladles'  handbags,  toiletries,  cosmetics,  fur- 
trimmed  cloth  coato  and  men's  wallete;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Steto  of  Massachusette.  memorialising  the 


President  and  the  Oongrew  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  enact  legislation  to  Increase  al- 
lowable earnings  of  persons  receiving  social 
security  beneflte  from  91.300  to  92.000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mtans. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Lsglslature  of  the 
Stote  of  Massachusette.  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  enact  legislation  providing  for 
public  assistance  for  mental  and  tubercular 
patiente  In  public  Institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJl.7227.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nubar 
Zoryan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H  Jl.  7338.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  <a  Dedrlck 
A.  Maanum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RBALEY: 
HH.  7339.  A  blU  tot  the  reUef  of  Vladlmlra 
Saveri:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MacDCWALD: 
HJt.7230.  A    bUI    for    the    reUef   of    Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Klein;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MAT: 
HJt.  7331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
Ben  Hule;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

'    By  Mr.  MULTEB: 
HJl.  7233.  A  bill  f(ff  the  relief  of  Pantelis 
Smlrlls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bfrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
HJl.7233.  A    bUl   for    the   relief   of   Jose 
Carrasco  Bendy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

166.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Larry  Ball,  clerk,  board  of  supervisors  of 
Solano  County.  Fairfield.  Calif.,  relative  to 
urging  adoption  of  Senate  bill  1275,  relating 
to  Federal-Stete  conflict  over  water  rlgbte, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insvilar  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Wilfiaa   H.   Harsha   As- 
Itesalts  of  P«bKc  Opiakm 
's  Siith  DUbkt 


ETIE^  3ION  OF  REMARKS 

"    .    I     1  «» 

HON.  W  LUAM  H.  HARSHA 


or  OHIO 

OF  RBPRBSSNTATTVXS 

MorCday,  June  24, 1963 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
nonths.  I  have  been  con- 
opinion  poll  in  the  Sixth 
District  of  Ohio,  which  I 
hoikor  to  represent  here.    It 
jurpose  to  solicit  the  opin- 
io determine  their  f  eel- 
i^aportant   issues    that  are 
by  the  House  of  Repre- 
fhat  I  eould  give  the  best 
possible.     Participation 
not  limited  to  any  special 


pub  ie 


pe<  plel 


actin 


group.  Through  the  mailing  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire and  the  cooperation  of  dis- 
trict newspapers,  which  kindly  reprinted 
the  questionnaire  as  a  public  service,  the 
opportunity  to  participate  was  made 
available  to  all  of  those  interested  in 
expressing  their  views. 

The  poll  contained  12  questions  re- 
lating to  matters  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy.  The  results  of  this  opinion 
survey  are  now  available.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  tabulation  indicates  such 
definite  trends  in  the  thinking  of  the 
people  of  the  district.  The  results  show 
that  opinions  on  over  half  of  the  ques- 
tions registered  more  than  65  percent 
supp(Ht  or  opposition. 

The  people  expressed  great  concern 
over  the  weakness  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  the  concessions  being  offered  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  relaxing  inspection  re- 
quirements on  nuclear  testing. 

Anottier  issue  of  vital  importance  and 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 


trict is  the  proposed  tax  cut.  Appar- 
ently, the  great  majority  answering  the 
questionnaire  felt  a  comparable  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending  should  accom- 
pany any  tax  cut. 

Of  course,  there  was  considerable  op- 
position to  the  Federal  Government  en- 
tering the  field  of  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level.  Appar- 
ently, the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  District 
feel  this  is  a  matter  of  local  concern  that 
should  be  handled  by  the  communities 
and  school  districts  primarily  involved. 

Likewise,  considerable  opposition  was 
expressed  to  the  large  expenditures  in 
foreign  aid. 

Every  survey  has  its  limitations. 
Brevity  in  questioning  does  not  permit 
comprehensive  answers  embracing  all 
facets  of  an  issue.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  answer  a  question  by  a  simple 
yes  or  no. 

Many  thousands  of  persons  returning 
the  questionnaire  added  comments  dis- 
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cussing  the  issues.  Although  these  com- 
ments are  extremely  helpful  to  me  in  as- 
sessing the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
district,  it  is  not  possible,  unfortunately, 
to  reflect  them  in  statistical  form.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  making  comments 
expressed  serious  concern  and  outspoken 
opposition  to  increasing  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  greater  Federal  ex- 
penditures that  are  producing  mounting 
deficits  and  adding  to  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt. 

FoUowing  are  the  detailed  results  of 
the  poll: 

|In  piTOpnt] 


I. 


Do    you    favor   an    ncross-the- 

board  cut  iii  your  income 

tanu-s? 

U)  If  there  Is  a  comparable 

reduction    in     Federal 

spending? 

(b)  if  tliore  is  not  a  coni|>i)ra- 
bic  rc<luction  in  Federal 

spendin^r 

•2.  Do  you  favor  Finleral  aid  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  grants  to 

colleges? 

3.  1)0  you  beliove  the  Federal' 
Oovcmmont  should  provide 
Federal  aid  for  local  teachers' 

salaries? 

*.  Do   you    believe   the'FcdMai" 
Oovemment  should  provide 
Federal  aid  for  local  elemen- 
tary   and    secondary    school 
construction? 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  estabiishment' 

of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps? 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  domestic  Peace 

Corps? 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  passage  of  the 

Urban  Mass  Transit  Act,  in- 
volving $£00,000,000  in  grants 
for  Urban  transportation  facil- 
ities?  

8.  Do  you  favor  further  U.S.  con- 

cessions to  obtain  a  nuclear 
test  ban? 

9.  Do  you  favor  tl»e  extension  of 

the  Feed  Grata  Act? 

10.  Do  you  favor  an  extensive  re- 

duriion  in  our  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures?  

11.  Do  you  favor  continued  U.S. 

financial  sup(>ort  of  so^ralled 
United   Nations   pcace-koep- 

iug  ojxTitions? 

Are  you  smtisflcd  with  our  policy 
toward  Cuba? 

(a)  Would  you  favor  a  com- 
plete blockade? 

(b)  ^\ould  you  favor  an  in- 
vasion of  Cuba? 


Yea 


12. 


82.6 
11.7 
38.9 

12.2 

20.0 

42.4 
227 

8.9 

12  7 
12  6 

88.3 

20.4 

«&6 
29.2 


No 


9.0 
49.2 
52.0 

84.2 

65.0 

43.4 

61.3 

77.1 

78.1 
49.5 

as 

66.3 

13.3 
326 


I'nde- 
cidcd 


8.4 

38.1 

9.1 

3.6 

6.0 

14.2 
l&O 

14.0 

9.2 
37.9 

3.4 

13.3 

21.1 
3&2 


Et  Ta»  Bmtc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP  SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
weekly  newsletter  dated  June  24,  1963, 
makes  reference  to  two  legislative  pro- 
posals pending  before  the  Congress  and 
also  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision against  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Bible  reading.  I  would  like  to  share 
these  comments,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
so  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  this 
newsletter  entitled  "Et  Tu,  Brute"  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Et  Tu,  Bbute 

Labels  do  not  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for 
Judging  a  product.  For  instance,  the  goals 
of  communism  are  evil;  but  they  are  not  evil 
Just  because  they  are  advocated  by  the  Com- 
munists. The  goals  of  communism  are  evil 
In  themselves,  and  are  no  lees  evil  and  de- 
spicable when  promoted  by  other  than  Com- 
munists. 

Two  principal  goals  of  communism  are  to 
destroy  private  property  and  to  "dethrone 
God."  According  to  Marx,  the  institution  of 
private  property  is  the  economic  tool  for  en- 
slavement of  the  masses,  and  religion  Is  the 
opiate  of  the  people.  Americans  are  aware 
that  communism  Is  evU,  but  are  often  less 
perceptive  when  others,  neither  foreigners 
nor  Communists,  seek  to  achieve  the  same 
evil  ends — particularly  when  these  evil  ends 
are  hidden  behind  ostensibly  noble  causes 
and  purposes. 

Efforts  from  within  and  without  the  Na- 
tional Government  are  now  being  directed  at 
eroding  both  property  and  religious  rights 
In  the  United  Statee,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success. 

The  tax  bill  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion provides  one  example  of  such  efforts 
Under  existing  law,  taxpayers  may  deduct 
from  the  amount  of  their  income  all  of  the 
interest  paid  and  the  amount  of  contribu- 
Uons  to  churches  and  charities  which  does 
not  exceed  30  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross 
income.  The  administration  has  proposed 
that  only  the  amoimts  of  contributions  and 
interest  which  exceed  5  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  Income  be  deductible. 

The  nondeductlbility  of  the  first  5  percent 
Includes  the  bulk  of  aU  contributions  and 
Interest.  According  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  based  on  the  retiuns  fUed  in  1963, 
only  on  19  percent  of  the  returns  filed  were 
interest  deductions  in  excess  of  this  first  5 
percent  claimed.  Also,  only  on  15  percent  of 
returns  filed  were  deductions  for  contribu- 
tions In  excess  of  this  first  5  percent  claimed. 
A  taxpayer  who  has  an  Income  of  $8,000 
can  now  deduct  all  the  contributions  he 
makes  up  to  $2,400,  and  all  the  Interest  he 
pays.  Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
however,  he  could  not  deduct  the  first  $400 
In  contributions  which  he  makes,  nor  could 
he  deduct  the  first  $400  In  Interest  which  he 
pays.  If  this  taxpayer  made  contributions 
of  $400  or  more,  and  paid  Interest  of  $400  or 
more,  he  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  this 
additional  $800.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
taxpayer  would  not  only  have  less  incentive 
to  make  contributions  to  his  ch\irch  and 
charities,  and  to  own  his  own  home,  but  he 
would  also  have  less  money  with  which  to  do 
these  things. 

There  are  other  examples.  The  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Bible  read- 
ing and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  schools 
is  unconstitutional,  even  when  anyone  who 
objects  to  participation  can  be  excxised, 
struck  a  major  blow  at  the  religious  heritage 
of  our  people.  And  already  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  financed  and 
conducted  the  lawsuit  in  the  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  case,  has  commenced  a  lawsuit 
In  California  seeking  to  have  the  words  "un- 
der God"  In  the  pledge  of  allegiance  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  These  suits  are 
brought  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  religion, 
but  what  they  are  designed  to  Insure  is  not 
freedom  of  religion,  but  freedom  from  re- 
ligion. 

The  latest  assault  "^n  private  property 
takes  the  form  of  a  "civil  rights"  proposal 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  administration. 
Under  this  proposal,  private  owners  of  hotels, 
motels,   restaurants,   places  of   amusement. 
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and  retail  businesses  would  be  prohibited 
from  exercising  their  property  rights  to  re- 
fuse admission  to  their  property  or  service 
on  their  property,  to  anyone  they  desire. 
Previous  laws  have  limited  the  use  of  prtm- 
erty  by  forbidding  its  use  In  certain  ways 
which  might  hurt  others,  but  this  new  pro- 
posal woxild  prescribe  afllrmatlve  ways  In 
which  people  must  vise  their  property.  In 
simple  language,  it  changes  the  tenor  of  the 
law  from  do  not's  to  do's. 

There  is  no  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
assaults  on  property  and  religious  rights  are 
made  piecemeal,  through  the  process  ot 
"gradualism."  Once  the  precedents  are 
established,  as  was  evident  from  the  prayer 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  pace  of 
erosion  Increases. 

Evil  is  no  less  evil  when  perpetrated  with 
a  "noble"  motive  or  by  a  nice  "respectable" 
person  or  group;  and  a  man  who  loses  his 
liberty  is  no  less  deprived  because  his  liberty 
was  taken  from  him  by  natives  of  his  own 
country  who  profess  high  motives,  rather 
than  by  foreigners  who  pntfess  an  alien 
ideology. 

Sincerely, 

Stbom  Thubmokd. 


Udepeodence   of  die  Phil^ipiMes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Belatedly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Diosdado  P.  Macapagal;  and  His 
Excellency  the  Philippine  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  AmeUto  R.  Mutuc,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  her 
independence. 

It  was  on  June  12,  1898.  that  General 
Emilio  Aguinaldo  proclaimed  the  Philip- 
pines independence  from  Spain,  after 
centuries  of  subjugation.  Although  that 
independence  was  soon  eclipsed  by  sev- 
eral decades  of  U.S.  rule,  that  rule  was 
in  the  nature  of  political  tutelage  which 
was  terminated  as  soon  as  it  became  clear 
to  all  concerned  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  were  indeed  fully  capable  of 
standing  on  their  own  feet. 

The  Philippines  received  its  independ- 
ence from  the  United  States  in  1946.  but 
in  view  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
period  of  American  rule,  it  is  fitting  that 
the  independence  of  the  Philippines  be 
dated  from  1898.  when  its  people  first 
breathed  the  exhilarating  air  of  free- 
dom. No  one  can  phrase  this  point  more 
eloquently  than  President  Macapagal 
has  done  when  he  said: 

A  nation  is  bom  Into  freedom  on  the  day 
when  such  a  people,  molded  into  a  nation  by 
a  process  of  cultural  evolution  and  sense  of 
oneness  bom  of  common  struggle  and  suf- 
fering, announces  to  the  world  that  it  as- 
serts its  natural  right  to  liberty  and  Is  ready 
to  defend  it  with  blood,  life,  and  honor. 

It  was  almost  187  years  ago  that  our 
American  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed.    Our  forefathers,  like  yours. 
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were  ready  1  0  defend  their  naturml  right 
to  Uberty  ^  rith  their  blood,  life,  and 
Tliv  I  both  oar  nations,  through 
their  reapec  ire  struggles  for  independ- 
ence, hare  e  jned  the  right  to  the  title  of 
freedom. 

Bat  anotli  er  equally  important  reason 
for  refeiTini  to  our  two  nations  as  de- 
fenders of  f  reedom  is  that  we  are  both 
stanch  advceates  of  the  representative 
form  of  go  remment.  believing  in  the 
fundamenta  principles  that  government 
shall  be  ba«  d  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  t  lat  man  has  certain  unalien- 
able lights,  imong  which  are  the  rights 
to  life,  liber  y,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

In  addltio  1  to  these  solid  moral,  ideo- 
logical, and  political  bonds  between  our 
two  nations  there  is  the  unforgettable 
shared  expe  ience  of  Americans  and  Fil- 
il^nos  fight  og  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
Bataan  anc  holding  on  to  Corregidor; 
the  shared  experience  of  the  Bataan 
death  marel  and  the  prison  camps;  and 
the  shared  e  perience  of  together  liberat- 
ing the  Phi  ippines  from  the  Japanese 
cfmqueror.  I¥hat  a  magnificent  demon- 
stration of  he  mutual  respect  and  mu- 
tual loyalty  between  our  two  nations, 
when  in  the  darkest  days  of  World  War 
n  the  Fllipi]  los,  whom  we  had  then  been 
governing  f  >r  four  decades,  stood  side 
by  side  with  us.  even  to  the  bitter  end  in 
those  situat  ons  where  no  other  end  was 
available. 

Our  share  1  experiences  in  World  War 
H.  and  our  1  lore  recent  experiences  with 
the  multita(  e  of  military,  political,  and 
Ideologieal  challenges  facing  us  in  the 
poet-war  wo  rid.  have  served  to  remind  us 
that  freedon  can  never  be  taken  for 
granted.  T(  1  preserve  freedom  under  the 
challenge  of  alien  ideologies,  we  must  be 
ever  willing  o  defend  and  strengthen  our 
free  institut  ons  as  ardently  as  our  fore- 
fathers wor  :ed  to  establish  them.  The 
American  p<  ople  are  proud  to  have  been 
associated  y  1th  the  PhUii^ine  people  in 
this  noble  v  mture  in  the  past,  and  look 
forward  to  s  continued  association  for 
this  purpose  for  years  to  come. 
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Mc  aday,  June  24, 1963 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 


informed  tlat  the  offices  of  the  State 
Employmen  >  Service  in  Ohio  and  several 
other  Statet  may  be  closed  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year  because  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  UJ3.  Employment 
Service  hsa  exhausted  his  funds  and 
cannot  pay  the  various  States  the  full 
amount  thsjt  is  due  them  for  adminis- 
trative exi 

In  Ohio,  for  example.  I  am  told  that 
$454,000  is  due  the  State  employment 


service  from  U.S.  Employment  Service 
and  cannot  be  paid. 

Portimately,  Willard  P.  Dudley,  the 
new  director  of  the  Ohio  agency,  has 
been  trying  to  save  money  and  has  budg- 
eted so  that  he  would  have  had  a  sur- 
plus of  $206,000  on  June  30  if  he  had 
received  the  full  amount  due  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  In  so  doing,  he 
has  resisted  the  efforts  of  Federal  rep- 
resentatives who.  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
were  urging  him  to  spend  more  so  that 
he  would  tK>t  show  a  large  surplus  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  default  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  leaves  Mr.  Dudley 
$248,000  short  of  the  amoimt  he  must 
have,  mostly  for  payroll,  for  the  rest  of 
this  month,  even  ^fter  all  savings  from 
nonpersoimel  items  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  payroll  account. 

He  will  have  no  funds  to  pay  his  em- 
ployees after  tomorrow  unless  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Goodwin,  the  Administrator  of 
UJ3.  Employment  Service,  is  able  to  work 
a  miracle  and  produce  the  money. 

Mr.  Dudley  is  asking  his  employees  to 
volunteer  to  maintain  service  for  the 
unemployed,  even  though  they  have  no 
assurance  they  can  ever  receive  pasnnent 
for  such  services  for  the  rest  of  June. 

If  the  Administrator  of  the  UJ3.  Em- 
ployment Service  has  obligated  his  agen- 
cy beyond  its  appropriations,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  House  will  wish  to  have  a  full 
investigation.  This  is  a  very  serious  sit- 
uation indeed. 

It  Is  a  serious  situation  for  men  and 
women  who  are  out  of  work  or  who  be- 
come imemployed  in  the  next  10  days. 
Unless  volunteers  work  without  pay,  these 
people  win  not  be  able  to  register  and 
report  as  required  by  law.  They  win  not 
be  eligible  for  their  weekly  checks.  And 
the  newly  unemployed  will  not  be  able 
to  register  and  begin  to  draw  compen- 
sation. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Members 
refer  to  my  speech  in  the  House  April  30 
which  appears  on  pages  7412-7419  of  the 
CoNGKxssiONAL  RECORD  for  that  date. 
They  may  find  therein  some  explanation 
of  why  the  UJ3.  Employment  Service  Is 
now  uiuU)le  to  completely  fulfill  its  obli- 
gation to  the  State  services  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere. 

In  that  speech  I  revealed  how  the 
Goodwin  agency  here  in  Washington  has 
insisted  that  the  State  agencies  turn 
their  backs  on  the  unemployed,  who 
should  be  their  primary  responsibility, 
and  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  to 
lease  new  bxiildlngs  and  fxu-nish  new  of- 
fices in  elegant  fashion  so  that  they  may 
attract  professional  and  white-collar 
people  who  are  looking  for  better  jobs. 
The  biu-eaucrats  who  staff  these  agencies 
explain  that  the  clients  they  wish  to  at- 
tract do  not  like  the  atmosphere  of  an 
unonployment  compensation  office.  In 
short,  they  consider  the  unemployed  un- 
fit to  associate  with  those  who  have  jobs 
and  this  la  a  disgrace  and  an  outrage. 

An  explanation  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  deficiency  may  be  found 
also  in  the  thousands  of  inches  of  classi- 
fied advertising  that  have  been  inserted 
in  the  newspapers  of  this  Nation,  most  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  people 
who  are  ei|iployed. 


I  am  certain  that  there  would  be  no 
question  ci  a  deficiency  today  if  UJS. 
Employment  Service  were  not  tnrlng  to 
take  over  the  work  of  college  placonent 
officers,  and  going  into  the  field  of  high 
school  counseling  for  which  its  employees 
have  no  competence. 

By  way  of  explanation  for  those  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  let  me  say  that  the  States  col- 
lect through  their  own  taxes  on  employ- 
ers the  amounts  required  to  pay  unem- 
ployment compensation.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  also  taxes  these  employers 
and  It  is  from  the  Federal  collection  that 
funds  are  dispensed  to  the  States  to  pay 
for  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  system.  Thus,  the  Federal  authori- 
ties have  a  great  deal  of  purse  string 
control  over  the  States,  and  they  have 
used  this  control  to  insist  that  the  States 
expand  services  into  areas  not  related  in 
any  way  to  the  primary  responsibility  of 
serving  the  unemployed. 

It  is  a  cnring  shame  that  this  empire 
building  now  results  in  cutting  off  serv- 
ices to  the  unemployed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year  unless,  of  course,  em- 
ployees in  Ohio  req^ond  to  the  appeal  for 
volunteer  help  and  similar  or  other  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  in  other  States. 

It  should  be  made  crystal  clear  that 
closing  these  offices  is  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility and  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  State 
government  program.  The  Federal 
agency  has  defaulted  on  its  obligation 
to  the  States.  It  has  failed  to  provide 
the  funds  that  are  due  the  States  and 
which  the  States  have  been  lu-ged  to 
spend. 

Incidenally,  it  may  be  of  interest  that 
the  total  Federal  pajrment  to  Ohio  this 
year  for  administration  of  the  employ- 
ment service  is  about  $17  million,  while 
Ohio  employers  contribute  over  $26  mil- 
lion to  the  fund  from  which  this  money 
is  distributed. 


ladependence  of  Mali 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20,  the  Federation  of  Mall  celebrated 
her  third  anniversary  of  independence. 
We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
wai-m  felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  Mali  Federation,  Modibo 
Keita:  and  His  Excellency  the  Mali  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Oumar 
Sow. 

On  Jime  20, 1960,  the  Mali  Federation, 
comprising  the  former  French  Soudan 
and  Senegal,  became  an  independent 
state  within  the  French  community. 
The  federation  was  not  a  lasting  one,  for 
historical  and  immediate  differences  led 
to  its  breakup  by  August.  The  two 
member  states  amicably  parted,  with 
Soudan  retaining  the  name  Mall. 
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The  new  Republic  of  Mall,  proclaimed 
on  September  22,  1960,  was  the  heir  of 
an  ancient  and  brilliant  empire  which 
flourished  in  Africa  around  the  time  the 
European  continent  was  experiencing 
what  historians  have  popularly  called  Its 
"dark  ages."  The  MaU  emph-e  ex- 
tended over  a  large  portion  of  West 
Africa,  and  its  Islamic  civilization  was 
dynamic  and  prosperous.  The  people 
and  government  of  the  new  Mall  are  de- 
termined to  emulate  the  MaU  of  the 
past. 

The  Republic  of  Mall  shares  common 
borders  with  Mauritania,  Senegal, 
Guinea,  Ivory  Coast.  Upper  Volta.  and 
the  Sahara.  It  has  always  been  a  cross- 
roads on  the  trans-Saharan  trade  routes 
and  its  age-old  settlements  such  as  Tim- 
buctoo  conjure  up  images  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

But  Mali  is  as  much  of  the  20th  cen- 
.  tury  as  of  the  past.  It  has  been  a  center 
of  political  activity  since  World  War  n 
when  Modibo  Keita.  now  the  President 
of  Mall,  the  late  Mamadou  Konate,  and 
several  other  prominent  Soudanese  were 
among  the  cofounders  of  the  regional 
political  movement,  Rassemblement 
Democratique  Af  ricain. 

Since  achieving  independence  MaU  has 
been   an  active  force  working  toward 
greater  unity  on  the  African  continent 
in  the  Ghana-Gulnea-MaU  union,  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Casablanca  group 
and  recently  at  Addis  Ababa  as  a  stanch 
supporter    of    an    inter-African    unity 
charter.    Reporting  back  to  the  people 
of  MaU  after  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization  of   African   Unity    had   been 
signed.  President  Keita  stated  that  an 
important  step  had  been  taken  to  frus- 
trate attemptJB  at  division  and  crystalU- 
zation  of  Africa  into  antagonistic  blocs. 
The  spirit  of  the  new  Mali  is  accurately 
reflected  in  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
PubUc.   Reaffirming  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  man  and  of  the  citizen,  the  pre- 
amble provides  that  the  repubUc  "shaU 
create  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family  as  the  center  of  a 
modern  society,  with  full  respect  for  the 
African    personahty."      The    preamble 
enumerates  certain  rights:  the  right  to 
employment  and  to  rest,  the  right  to 
strike,  and  the  right  to  assemble  into 
organizations  of  cooperation  or  organiza- 
tions created  by  one's  choice  for  the  pro- 
motion and  defense  of  professional  in- 
terests. 

The  new  MaU  deserves  our  congratula- 
tions for  its  dynamic  resurgence  Presi- 
dent Modibo  Keita  is  one  of  Africa's 
rising  young  poUtical  leaders  who  is  be- 
coming known  and  who  is  being  listened 
to  throughout  the  African  continent. 
MaU's  economy  is  being  transformed  by 
carefully  thought  out  development  plans 
The  people  of  Mali  are  engaged  in  build- 
ing schools  and  working  the  land  in  a 
huge  national  investlssement  humain— 
human  investment — development  pro- 
gram. 

On  this  third  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence we  salute  the  people  of  MaU 
and  President  Modibo  Keita  for  3  years 
of  noteworthy  accomplishments  and  ex- 
press our  best  wishes  for  MaU's  continu- 
ing development  and  prosperity. 


Report  From  WasUagtM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  f oUowing : 
Rkpoet  Fkom  Washington 
the  committee  and  the  bill 
Each  month  I  get  many  letters  urging  me 
to   support   or    oppose    various    legislation. 
Since  lawmaking  is  the  primary  duty  of  a 
Congressman.  I  carefully  consider  each  let- 
ter.    Some  write  urging  me  to  vote  "no"  on 
a  particular  bill  when  It  hasn't  yet  been  In- 
troduced In  Congress.    Others,  seeing  that 
a  particular  bill  has  been  introduced,  write 
the  next  day  urging  me  to  take  a  stand  on  It 
and  give  them  my  opinion  on  the  bill. 

Many  times  I  immediately  know  my  own 
feeling  on  the  subject  matter  of  a  particu- 
lar bill.  But  my  18  years*  experience  In  Con- 
gress has  taught  me  that  It  Is  far  wiser  and 
more  responsible  to  wait  untU  the  bUl  is 
reported  out  of  committee  before  taking  a 
poslUon.  When  I  reply  to  a  constituent 
that  my  position  on  a  blU  Is  not  yet  firm, 
I  am  accused  of  being  wishy-washy. 

When  a  bUl  Is  introduced  in  Congress,  It 
Is  referred  to  a  particular  committee  where 
It  receives  much  detailed  study.  Here  the 
merits  of  a  measure  are  put  into  workable 
form,  much  more  easily  than  could  be  ac- 
complished before  435  House  Members. 
What  goes  Into  a  committee  does  not  Uways 
com«  out;  wliat  does  come  out  often  differs 
considerably  from  the  original  bUl. 

Take  the  President's  tax  reform  blU  for 
example.  Of  37  spedflc  tax  reform  meas- 
ures presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 22  have  been  approved,  6  have  been 
rejected,  and  9  are  still  under  study.  Any 
of  the  approved  or  rejected  Items  can  be 
changed  at  any  time.  When  the  tax  reform 
measure  was  first  Intooduced.  I  received  a 
deluge  of  letters  urging  me  to  vote  against 
the  measure  because  of  several  items  con- 
talned  In  the  bill.  To  date,  the  committee 
has  rejected  several  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals. Including  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction,  travel  expense  deduction  and 
others.  After  having  rejected  the  Ftesl- 
dents  proposal  on  a  section  of  the  oU  de- 
pleUon  tax  law,  the  committee  reversed  It- 
self and  approved  It. 

When  I  answer  a  letter  stating  that  I  have 
not  yet  farmed  an  opinion  on  a  particular 
blU,  I  am  not  being  wishy-washy  or  evasive. 
A  doctor  cannot  treat  a  patient  untU  he 
knows  aU  the  symptoms,  and  I  cannot  vote 
on  a  blU  until  all  the  changes  In  It  have 
been  made.  It  Is  powlble,  whUe  a  blU  Ls  In 
committee,  to  support  a  bill  one  day  and  be 
against  It  the  next.  In  light  of  committee 
action. 

PEOERAL    LOANS    APPROVED 

Improved  electrical  service  Is  due  for  rvmil 
consumers  In  my  district  with  announce- 
ment this  month  of  approval  of  a  $980  000 
loan  by  the  REA  to  Northwest  Electric  Co-op. 
Inc.,  Woodward.  The  loan  Is  for  construc- 
tion of  143  miles  of  distribution  line  to  serve 
320  consumers,  and  other  system  Improve- 
ments. 

Also  approved  was  a  $49,000  study  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  on  de- 
veloping tourist  facilities  In  eastern  and 
south  central  Oklahoma.  A  total  of  41 
coimtles  are  Involved.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  will  provide  $5,000  for  the  study. 
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to  be  carried  out  In  Grady,  Jefferson,  and 
Stephens  Counties  In  my  district. 

Speaking  of  ARA,  five  votes  defeated  the 
blU  to  authorize  appropriations  of  $456  5 
mUllon  to  continue  the  program.  Since  the 
program  was  begun  2  years  ago.  $3.8  mllUon 
has  been  spent  In  my  district  alone,  creating 
Jobs  for  almost  1.000  persons.  It  takes  time 
to  get  applications  processed  and  It  takes 
time  to  buUd  factories  and  plants.  It  can't 
be  done  overnight.  Opponents  who  charged 
that  the  program  "failed  to  produce"  should 
have  realized  this. 

PROSPECTS  FOE  NEW  WHEAT  LEGISLATION 

Letters  from  farmers  this  month  talk  of 
one  thing— new  wheat  legislation.  Some 
say  "let  the  farmer  stew  in  his  own  Juice." 
others  want  new  legislation.  "Support  the 
new  wheat  bill."  they  say,  although  there  are 
three  different  wheat  bills  before  Congress. 

One  bill  would  continue  the  present  wheat 
program  for  2  years  and  call  for  a  new  refer- 
endum. Another  would  set  up  a  voluntary 
program  with  wheat  acreage  being  added  to 
the  feed  grain  base.  Farmers  would  get  acre- 
age payments  for  diverting  wheat.  A  third 
bin  would  wipe  all  bills  off  the  books  and 
start  over.  Supports  would  be  set  at  the 
average  world  market  price  for  the  past  3 
years.  Supplies  would  be  brought  down  by 
a  major  voluntary  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram, with  payments  on  a  bid  basis. 

This  part  of  the  bill  Is  seen  as  the  trouble 
spot.  Farmers  generally  grow  all  they  can 
and  few  worry  about  surpluses,  observers 
feel.  It  Is  feared  that  a  return  to  the  Benson 
farm  program  and  high  surpluses  would 
result.  At  this  time,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  Inclination  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  wheat  legislation.  Hear- 
ings are  due,  but  when  they  wUl  be  held 
is  uncertain.  The  urban  Congressman,  who 
has  always  gone  along  with  the  farmer!  may 
be  tiring  of  helping  the  farmer  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city  dweller.  As  for  myself.  I 
wUl  work  for  whatever  legislation  is  best  for 
the  wheat  farmers  in  my  dUtrict.  More  than 
12.000  farmers  voted  against  the  referendum 
but  more  than  10.000  voted  for  It.  Some 
kind  of  legislation  wiU  be  needed. 

SOMEONE  IS  Nxrrs 

Former  President  Eisenhower  said  this 
month  that  "anyone  who  would  spend  $40 
billion  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  Is  'nuts.'  " 
Well,  the  Russians  must  be  nuU  because 
they  are  working  like  crazy  to  get  there  first. 
Anyone  who  wanU  to  live  on  earth  with  a 
Russian  man-ln-the-moon  Is  nuts.  Mili- 
tarily, a  moon-based  rocket  force  woiUd  be 
Impossible  to  cope  with.  EconomicaUy.  the 
new  meuis  or  minerals  yet  undiscovered  by 
man  would  cerUlnly  prove  advantageous  to 
science.  Lef  s  not  kid  ourselves  Into  believ- 
ing the  Russians  would  give  us  one-half  of 
the  moon  if  they  claimed  it  first.  They 
haven't  done  so  on  earth,  by  any  means. 
It  has  always  been  part  of  many  to  seek 
out,  to  explore.  Imagine  a  conversation  be- 
tween King  Ferdinand.  Queen  IsatwUa.  and 
Christopher  Columbus:   The  date,  1402: 

"King  Fekdinawo.  Chris  old  boy.  I  under- 
stand you  want  to  take  your  boat  out  Into 
the  ocean  and  go  exploring. 

"Columbus.  That's  right  Ferdy,  I  believe 
there  is  something  out  there  besides  a  lot  of 
water. 

"Isabella.  Anyone  who  would  take  a  boat 
to  the  edge  of  the  ocean  and  risk  falling  off 
the  world  Is  nuts.  You  can  sit  here  on  your 
soft  cushion  and  eat  peeled  grapes.  Anyway, 
If  we  want  to  Increase  our  world  prestige  we 
can  send  the  Vice  King  down  to  southern 
Spain  on  a  good-will  tour. 

"Columbus.  That  wouldn't  work.  They 
would  probably  throw  eggs  at  him. 

"King  Fekdotand.  I'm  against  this  ocean 
trip  because  of  the  cost. 
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"OoLvumam.  A> 
worrj  about  a 
•hips,  tbra* 
xnibeoff. 

"King 
Inatnunent  ovn 
infortnatlon 

"CoctncaiTs 
Ing  to  get 
Tegetatlon  and 
■end  a 
■la  la  ezplorlnc. 

"King 
can't  go.    In  tiM 
worth  bavlng 


aboit 
■amfle* 


num.    Biildi 


PBBumutD. 


out 


Item 


reamrch. 


creUt 


place  I've  got  to 
and  there  baa 
Ing  lately.    Let'i 
bcmle  plague 

"COLUMBUa, 

will  give  me 

"King  Fcaonf  A^TD. 
renxember  me  as 
falre.'  Indlvidua 
good  for  Genera 
me." 

Anytime  I  ma; 
call  on  me 

Cofdlally  youi 
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June  2k. 


leaat  you  don't  have  to 
Juat  give  me  three 
■ome  pocket  change  and 


Why  can't  we  aend  an 
there  in  a  bottle  and  get 
that  land? 

can.  but  how  are  you  go- 
of minerals,  forest,  and 
kll  that  Jas  if  you  dont 
lea.  everyone  knows  Prus- 
they  may  get  there  first. 

.  Nope,  sorry  Chris.  Tou 

first  place,  there  Is  nothing 

there,  and  In  the  second 

stand  recoronatlon  this  fall 

entirely  too  much  Junket- 

q;>end  our  money  on  bu- 


.  maybe  the  history  books 

tax  the  trip  anyway. 

Maybe,  but  they  will  long 

the  King  that  stood  for  'lazy 

individualism,  and  what's 

Engine  is  good  enough  for 

'  be  of  service  to  you.  please 


friend. 
Wrtcm  WiCKusHAM. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Wu  nagtoB  Repwt 


EXTENS 


HON. 


BRUCE  ALGER 


ON  OP  REMARKS 


or 


aw  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

MonA  IV.  June  24, 1963 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
the  foUowUw  newsletter 


Mr.    ALOEF. 
leave  to  extenc 
OHO,  I  include  . 
of  June  22, 196:  : 

WA8]  mfCTON    RXPOBT 

(By  Congressman  BatTcx  Auica,  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. Texas) 

CIVIL  aiSBTS    TMSSa  THK  CONSTTTirnON 

The  fifth  ami  ndment :  "No  person  shall 
be  •  •  •  deprlv  d  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  di  e  process  of  law;  not  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use. 
without  Just  coi  ipensation." 

The  10th  anu  ndment :  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  pr  ihiblted  by  It  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people." 

The  14th  amei  dment:  Section  1:  "All  per- 
sons bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subj<  ct  to  the  Jurisdiction  there- 
of, are  citlaens  i  if  the  United  States  and  of 
the  SUte  whersin  they  reaide.  •  •  *  Nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  propc  rty.  without  due  process  of 
law:  n<Mr  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equ  tl  protection  of  the  laws." 

To  bring  son:  e  reasonableness  from  the 
current  political  and  emotional  controversy 
on  civil  rights,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  question  wl  ;hln  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  an  1  the  5th.  10th.  and  14th 
amendmenta  wti  Ich  bear  directly  upon  It. 
Much  of  the  difl  culty  in  the  present  situa- 
tion is  because  he  President,  the  Attorney 
General  and  thoie  who  aspire  to  leadership 
of  the  Negro  ra(  e  now  want  discrimination 
in  favor  of  th«  Negroes  and  against  the 
whites. 

Equal  Justice  under  the  law  as  defined 
by  the  Constitut  Ion  is  the  only  safe  guaran- 
tee of  the  rights  of  all  our  people  including 
the  Negroes.  In  a  speech  in  the  Bouse  this 
week  I  pointed  o\  it :  the  scales  of  Justice  must 
be  balanced  for  the  protection  of  all  law-- 


abiding  dtlaeas  of  every  color,  race,  and 
national  origin.  We  cannot  allow  white 
men  to  die  at  the  hands  of  Negroes  without 
Just  as  vigorous  protest  and  all-out  effort 
to  bring  to  Justice  the  murderers  as  when 
a  Negro  dies.  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  murder  in  Hoboken.  VJ., 
last  week  of  Walter  Olockner.  a  27- 
year-old  truckdrlver  who  was  shot  in  the 
back  and  killed  because  he  was  fighting  for 
more  democracy  and  better  treatment  for 
the  members  of  his  local  union.  In  con- 
trast to  the  miuder  of  Medgar  Evers.  the 
Negro  leader  in  Mississippi,  there  was  no 
public  outcry  at  the  murder  of  Walter 
Olockner.  no  message  to  his  wife  and  two 
small  daughters  from  the  President,  no  an- 
nouncement by  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  full  force  of  the  FBI  would  be  used  to 
track  down  his  murderers.  The  entire  coun- 
try was  shocked  at  the  brutal  and  cowardly 
murder  of  Medgar  Evers.  Murder  is  a  das- 
tardly business  and  its  perpetrators  should 
be  run  down  and  punished  whether  the 
victim  is  a  Negro  leader  such  as  Medgar 
Evers.  CM"  a  union  member,  Walter  Olockner. 
or  a  young  white  soldier  who  was  run  over 
by  a  group  of  Negroes  in  a  drunken  brawl 
in  Waahington  this  week.  (These  people 
have  now  been  arrested  and  it  is  hoped  a 
full  investigation  and  proper  punishment 
will  be  mafde.)  Medgar  Evers  was  fighting 
for  a  caiise  in  which  he  believed  as  was 
Walter  Olockner  and  they  will  have  died 
for  no  reason  at  all  at  the  hands  of  depraved 
assailants  and  they  will  have  lived  and  died 
in  vain,  as  will  others  both  black  and  white, 
unleaa  the  forces  of  law  and  order  and  the 
power  of  Government  dispenses  Justice 
equally  and  does  not  make  martyrs  out  of 
slain  Negroes,  and  Just  statistics  of  white 
men  who  die  at  the  hands  of  Negroes.  To 
insure  the  rights  of  all,  let  us  pray  that  the 
God-fearing  people  of  America,  both  colored 
and  white,  will  rise  in  Justified  anger  at 
using  death  as  a  political  weapon  and  de- 
mand that  all  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
be  brought  into  play  to  bring  to  Justice  those 
who  defy  the  laws,  those  who  commit  mur- 
der. 

Essential,  too,  in  the  protection  of  civil 
rights  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  constitutional 
guarantees  In  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
calling  for  the  protection  of  property  rights. 
Property  rights  can  easily  be  called  the 
theme  in  the  economic  struggle  In  the  world 
today  between  free  people  and  commtmlsm. 
The  basis  of  capitalism,  our  system  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  is  founded  in  the  right  to 
the  private  ownership  of  property,  the  right 
to  do  what  one  will  with  one's  own.  We 
must  do  nothing  In  this  country  to  Jeopardise 
the  precious  human  right  of  property  owner- 
ship. In  this  area,  therefore,  it  Is  completely 
proper  for  me  to  own  and  operate  a  facility 
which  sells  goods  or  serves  food  or  houses 
Jiist  redheaded  people  or  one-legged  people. 
«■  any  criteria  which  I.  the  owner,  deter- 
mine. It  may  be  poor  economics  and  I  may 
go  out  of  business,  but  this,  too,  Is  my  pre- 
cious right,  the  right  to  serve  whom  I  please, 
to  associate  with  whom  I  please,  to  hire 
whom  I  please  based  on  the  qualifications 
and  ability  I  determine  necessary  In  the  peo- 
ple I  employ. 

In  the  area  of  public  ownership,  where  the 
money  of  all  the  taxpayers  is  used  to  main- 
tain and  c^wrate  the  facility,  such  facilities 
must  be  opened  and  integrated  and  all 
served  equally  because  all  the  people  pay 
taxes.  There  is  a  grave  question  of  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  in  the  busi- 
ness' of  supporting  recreational  facilities, 
swimming  pools,  etc.,  but  once  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  right  of  the  Government  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  thus,  then  all  taxpayers 
must  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits. 

As  to  a  Federal  FEPC.  again  we  cannot  de- 
mand through  Federal  legislation  that  pri- 
vate  employers  hire   on   the   basis  of  race. 


Employment  la  a  matter  of  hiring  those  who 
are  able  to  do  the  Job  the>  employer  must 
have  done  and  who  have  the  skilla.  the 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  perform  the  Job. 
To  demand  hiring  practices  on  any  other 
basis  will  lead  to  greater  injustices  and  even 
more  Intolerable  inequities.  No  man  should 
be  held  back  in  Federal  employment  because 
of  his  race,  but  he  should  not  be  hired  or 
advanced  on  the  basis  of  race  alone.  Impor- 
tant also  is  the  fact  that  while  the  Negroes 
comprise  only  10  percent  of  the  population 
of  186  million  people  in  this  country,  they 
already  hold  Jobe,  especially  in  government, 
far  beyond  this  percentage.  In  Washington 
in  such  agencies  as  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, General  Services  Administration,  etc.. 
employment  for  Negroes  runs  as  high  as  40  to 
50  percent.  The  danger  in  the  current  cli- 
mate of  mob  action,  violence  and  weighting 
the  laws  to  favor  the  Negro  Is  the  breakdown 
in  constitutional  guarantees  of  civil  rights 
with  the  inevitable  reaction  that  could  lose 
for  the  Negro  all  the  gains  he  has  made  and 
he,  along  with  all  our  other  citizens  suffer 
because  of  the  weakening  of  ovu-  system  of 
society. 

coaaxNT  I88UXS 

The  "hot  line"  agreement,  is  frightening 
in  its  implications.  It  could  lead  to  the  \iltl- 
mate  failure  in  the  long  list  of  Kennedy  fail- 
ures— the  destruction  of  our  country  and 
victory  for  the  Communists.  This  could  hap- 
pen because  of  the  Communist's  admitted 
lack  of  honor  in  keeping  agreements  and  in. 
\ulng  lies  in  international  relations. 

Those  supporting  the  decisions  against 
reading  the  Bible  and  prayer  in  public  schools 
seem  unaware  of  the  religious  heritage  of 
this  Nation,  the  fact  that  It  was  founded  by 
those  who  believed  in  the  Deity  and  inter- 
wove into  our  basic  concept  of  government 
faith  in  God.  The  real  danger  in  the  recent 
decisions  is  seen  in  a  new  move  in  a  suit 
filed  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
to  eliminate  the  words  "\mder  God"  from  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  There  is  evidently  a 
planned  and  organized  drive  to  elinoinate  the 
religious  beliefs  of  our  forefathers  from  all 
phases  of  our  national  life.  This  move  will 
be  successful  unless  we  who  continue  to  hold 
our  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  take  steps  now 
to  protect  our  religious  heritage  from  the 
atheist  and  antlreliglous. 


ladepeadeBce  of  Knwait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
19,  Kuwait  celebrated  the  second  anni- 
versary of  her  independence.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  send  warm  fe- 
licitations to  His  Highness,  the  Amir  of 
Kuwait,  Shaikh  Sir  Abdullah  al-Salim 
al-Subah;  and  the  Honorable  Talaat 
Ohoussien.  Charge  d'Affalres  ad  interim 
of  Kuwait  to  the  ynited  States. 

A  progressive  nation,  a  welfare  state, 
a  modem  metropolis — these  are  the 
titles  which  would  be  used  when  speak- 
ing of  Kuwait.  As  a  progressive  nation, 
a  constitution  was  recently  promulgated 
by  the  ruler  to  give  his  subjects  a  say  in 
the  miming  of  the  government.  This 
document  established  a  National  Assem- 
bly, to  be  freely  elected  by  the  people,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  recent  elections  held 
last  January. 
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It  is  a  welfare  state  since  many  public 
services  are  given  free  to  the  people. 
Modern  schools,  including  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  coUege,  have  been  built  to 
stress  the  desires  of  the  head  of  state  to 
have  the  people  of  Kuwait  educated. 
And  in  each  degree  of  education,  all  is 
paid  for  by  the  government.  Modem 
hospitals  and  clinics,  too,  have  been 
erected  to  care  for  the  iUs  of  the  people. 
And  as  with  education,  all  expenses  are 
paid  for  by  the  state. 

It  is  a  modem  metropolis,  for  rising 
from  the  desert  sands  along  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  the  city  of  Kuwait.  Well  planned 
with  wide  streets,  parks,  government 
Duiidings.  and  housing  developments,  the 
city  now  boasts  air  conditioning,  movies 
and  electrical  equipment,  which  we  in 
the  United  States  take  for  granted  but 
which  are  scarce  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  to  make  living  quite  comfortable 
for  both  foreigner  and  citizen. 

These    improvements,    though,    have 
been  recent  innovations  to  Kuwait.  Rec- 
Ofimlzed  as  an  independent  sheikdom  in 
1899  by  Great  Britain,  but  under  the 
protection  of  British  forces  and  allowing 
its  foreign  affairs  to  be  handled  by  Lon- 
don, Kuwait  was  thus  preserved  as  a 
separate  entity  from  the  encroaching 
claims  of  the  Turkish  and  German  em- 
Pi^es.     During  the  early  years  of  the 
20th   century,   the  populace  continued 
in  their  old  ways,  as  exporters  of  dates 
and  pearls,  and  go-betweens  for  goods 
arriving  through  the  Persian  Gulf  route 
a  peaceful  people  living  their  Uves  as 
their  fathers  did.    Modernization  came 
suddenly  and  swiftly  with  the  discovery 
of  oil  in  1938.    Today  everything  one  sees 
In  Kuwait  Is  derived  from  oil.    It  Is  esti- 
mated that  under  the  sands  of  Kuwait 
Is  located  the  richest  and  largest  oil 
deposit  in  the  world.    After  World  War 
n,  when  oil  production  in  the  Middle 
East  surged  ahead,  money  flowed  into  the 
country.    With  the  wisdom  of  a  benev- 
olent leader.  Sheik  Abdullah  as-Sabah 
who  was  elected  ruler  in  1950.  Initiated 
his  programs  of  reform  and  develoo- 
ment. 

Even  with  the  development  projects 
for  the  state,  oil  royalties  continued  to 
Increase  too  rapidly  for  the  country  to 
absorb.  Foreign  investment  programs 
were  begun  so  that  the  idle  capital  would 
be  useful  to  others.  And  when  this 
proved  insufficient,  there  was  established 
a  fund  for  Middle  East  development  to 
abet  the  progress  of  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East.  To  date,  there  have  been 
loans  granted  to  Jordan,  the  Sudan,  and 
Libya,  with  several  others  under  consid- 
eration. 

Kuwait  is  a  shining  example  for  the 
other  oil  countries  of  the  Middle  East  to 
follow.  Everyone  in  Kuwait  benefits 
from  the  liberal  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  fourth  largest  oil  producer  In 
the  world,  its  security  is  assured  for 
many  years.  Yet  the  government  is 
looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  their 
oil  pools  will  have  been  depleted.  New 
industiies  have  been  inaugurated  to 
diversify  the  economy.  Harbor  faculties 
were  improved  so  that  Its  ports  will  once 
again  become  a  lure  for  world  commerce. 

Amicable  relations  with  the  United 
States  has  been  the  rule  since  gaining 


complete  independence  from  British  pro- 
tection on  June  19.  1961,  with  our  Navy 
using  its  harbors  and  port  facilities  sev- 
eral times  a  year.  Mutual  respect  and 
admiration  has  grown  up  between  Amer- 
ican oil  personnel  and  Kuwaitis,  further 
cementing  a  strong  bond.  It  is  thus  with 
pride  that  we  may  claim  Kuwait  as  our 
friend.  On  this  their  second  anniversary 
of  Independence,  let  us  express  our  sin- 
cere admiration  for  their  success  and 
hope  for  their  continued  prosperity  and 
good  will. 


CaMda's  12-MUc  LimU  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

CW   WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  PEIXY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  a  community 
of  interest  In  many  economic  areas. 
Likewise,  we  have  conflicts  of  interest. 
However,  I  believe  that  every  Canadian, 
Just  as  every  American,  knows  that  the 
welfare  of  each  country  is  linked  closely 
and  our  economies  are  dependent  one 
upon  the  other. 

Recentiy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  writing  an  article  on  Canada's 
proposal  for  a  12-inile  fishing  limit  and 
I  have  urged  that  our  Government  ex- 
plore Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pearson's 
proposal  in  this  regard. 

Because  it  is  timely,  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  news- 
paper article  which  appeared  in  the 
June  23, 1963,  issue  of  the  Seattle  Times: 
Pish   Rxobts  Orr  Canada  Not  Expendable 


(By  Representative  Thomas  M.  Pxllt) 
Washington. — On  June  4.  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  announced  the  unilateral 
extension  of  his  country's  claimed  territorial 
waters.  A  la-mUe  fishing  Bone,  established 
on  the  so-called  straight-baseline  principle, 
will  take  effect  in  mid-May  1964.  This  Ca- 
nadian action  could  have  serious  effects  upon 
the  fishing  industry  of  the  American  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  announcement  was  not  unexpected. 
Since  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  in  1956.  when  a  Canadian  ofliclal 
supported  the  concept  of  a  narrow  territorial 
sc*  and  a  broader  contlguoxas  Eone  for  fish- 
ery control,  Canadians  have  urged  extensions 
of  their  Jurisdiction  in  waters  close  to  the 
coast  of  Canada.  Although  the  Canadians 
have  in  the  past  endeavored  to  achieve  new 
and  wider  fishery  and  territorial  limits 
through  negotlaUons,  failure  to  achieve  an 
agreement  strengthened  the  position  of 
those  Canadians  advocating  unilateral 
action. 

For  many  years.  U.S.  fishermen  have  been 
fishing  in  waters  close  to  the  west  coast  of 
Canada.  The  first  were  fishermen  who 
worked  the  rich  halibut  grounds  off  British 
Columbia.  Although  the  halibut  fishery  has 
since  expanded  north  and  west  along  the 
coast  to  the  Bering  Sea.  these  grounds — 
early  discovered — are  still  of  considerable 
importance  to  American  fishermen.  If 
U.S.  fishing  for  halibut  within  the  Canadian 
12-mlle  limit  is  eliminated,  a  maximum  of 
330  vessels  and  1,500  fishermen  will  be 
affected. 

American  salmon  trollers  have  also  con- 
ducted a  fishery  in  waters  along  the  west 
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coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  catch  of  sal- 
mon from  this  fishery  within  12  miles  of  the 
coast  annually  yields  about  1.700.000  poxmds 
or  $535,000.  to  UJS.  fishermen. 

A  major  development  since  the  Second 
World  War  has  been  the  expansion  of  the 
trawling  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Today,  some  120  vessels  working  out  of 
Washington  ports,  land  40  miUlon  pounds  of 
fish  annually,  valued  at  over  $2  mUllon  to  the 
fishermen.  In  1962,  out  of  a  total  Pacific 
Northwest  trawl  catch  of  75  mlUlon  pounds, 
about  18  mUllon  pounds  (valued  at  $900,000) 
came  from  within  the  Canadian  12-mile 
limit. 

The  U.S.  fisheries  off  the  Canadian  coast  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  carried  on 
for  such  a  long  time  that  VS.  fishermen,  in 
our  Judgment,  have  established  certain  his- 
toric rights.  We  would  consider  it  neither 
Just  nor  equitable  for  Canada  to  abolish 
these  fisheries  by  flat,  as  it  were.  We  would 
fully  expect  our  own  Government  to  take 
measures  consistent  with  the  long  history  of 
U.S.  participation  in  these  fisheries  and  to 
prevent  injury  to  U.S.  fishermen  who  pres- 
ently fish  those  waters. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  move  on  Can- 
ada's part  would  not  be  felt  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  alone.  Important  U.S.  fisheries 
based  in  New  England  ports  are  carried  on  off 
the  Canadian  coast  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

But  our  historic  rights  are  so  well-estab- 
lished and  our  tradition  of  working  out  fish- 
ery problems  amicably  with  Canada  so  firm 
that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments can  solve  these  problems.  It  seems  to 
me  the  Canadian  Government  Is  prepared  to 
recognize  these  rights  and,  therefore,  that 
our  Government  should  accept  the  Canadian 
InvlUtlon  to  find  a  mutually  agreeable  aolu- 
Uon  to  the  serious  problem  now  before  us. 

In  connecUon  with  these  negotiations  my 
chief  concern  from  past  experience  is  a 
wlshywashy  attitude  on  the  i>art  of  our 
State  Department,  which  seems  to  feel  that 
the  American  fishing  Interests  are  expend - 
aWe  m  consideration  of  the  so-called  broad 
picture. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  Canadians 
that  vast  qxiantities  of  the  Canadian  fish 
catch  are  marketed  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  5-year  period  from  1966  to  1960 
inclusive.  Canadian  exports  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  averaged  about  $101 
million  annually,  or  70  percent  by  value  of  • 
Canada's  exports  of  fishery  products.  We 
should  let  It  be  known  that  the  sharing  of 
this  U.S.  market  by  Canadian  fishermen  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  a  privilege  that  VS. 
fishermen  and  other  Americans  are  "iT^lng 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  withhold  from  any  na- 
tion which  takes  unjust  action  against 
American  fishermen. 

But  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  threaten,  be- 
cause there  is  no  room  for  threats  between 
Canadians  and  Americans.  I  mean,  rather, 
that  we  make  sure  that  Canada  Is  aware  of 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  Just  as  we  are 
when  we  recognize  that  we  cannot  change 
history  by  ignoring  the  12-mlle  limit  prob- 
lem and  hoping  that  It  will  go  away. 


Hon.    William    Jtnmngt    Bryaa    Dom: 
Tke  LauKliiBf  of  the  "Joka  C.  CalkonM'* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  SouUi  CaroUna.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  June  22,  1963.  at 
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Polaris  Inibmarlne  bears  the  name 

lllustrkNis  men  ever 

of  the  Congress  of  the 

President  Kennedy,  In 

In  Courage."  said  "who 

Webster  the  most  outstand- 

the   Senate   has  ever 

Clay  and  J(dm  C.  Cal- 

liaitineau.  the  English  spin- 
to  Calhoun  as  the  "cast 
kxto  as  if  he  had  never 
anU  never  could  be  extln- 


Nei  rton,  Calvin,   or  even  John 


Kinnedy. 


in  his  Ixxric  above 
this  to  say — 

^tripped  of  all  excess  verbiage, 

the  Senate  floor  In  even 

disciplined.  canTlng  all 


It  is  little  W(  >nder  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, at  my  n  quest,  designated  such  an 
Important  Ins  rument  In  our  arsenal  of 
man  who  championed  in 
cause  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  living 
South  Carolin  sn. 

The  veakei  for  the  occasion  was  the 
brilliant  orate  r.  our  bdoved  colleague. 


the  gentleman 


Honorable 
DosN.    Mr. 


^  [LLZAM    JnnrxHGS    Bktan 


D(  •m's  magnificent  address. 


delivered  In  his  inimitable  oratorical 
style,  brought :  ound  after  round  of  spon- 
taneous patrl>tic  anplause.  No  one 
could  have  sui  pressed  Mr.  Douf  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Carolina 
was  proud  of  Bi  r.  Dokn's  performance  for 


her   favorite 


ion.     South   Carolina   Is 


proud  of  Mr.  I  okn 

I  want  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  An  erica  to  read  his  address. 
Capt.  O.  A.  Wi  ight,  chaplain  for  the  5th 
lelivered  a  most  appropri- 
the  occasion.  I  want  to 
insert  this  prater  just  before  Mr.  Dokn's 
address: 


Naval  District 
ate  prayer  for 


PBA-m  B  r  Capt.  G.  A.  Weight 


win*  is 


our 


Wh(D 

us —  iras 


Almighty    an<  1 
way  is  in  the  see 
whose  path 
deep  waters,  at 
voke  Thy  devini 
ing  ceremony, 
us  to  lift  this 
may  experience 
within  us.     We 
ways  ready  to 
ereignty    or 
Too  often  have 
power,  even 
and  within 
therefore,  the 
pndse  not  only 
may  we  never. 
have  oontritoute< 
and  material- 
this  exciting 
readily  raise  our 
Kspecially  do  wc 
unnamed 
other  shoulder 
free  world  free 
officers  and  men 
sponsibUlty  of 
mighty   Polaris 


from  South  Carolina,  the 


Ever-loving    God,    whoee 
and  across  the  ocean  waves, 
silently  through  the  daric. 
this  solenui  moment  we  in- 
blessing  upon  this  laimch- 
[n  Thy  mercy,  O  God,  help 
occasion  to  a  level  where  we 
the   triumph   of   the   best 
mnfess  that  we  are  not  al- 
spknowledge  either  Thy  sov- 
dependence    upon    Thee, 
we  failed  to  recognize  Thy 
the  evidence  aroxind  us — 
remembering.    Give  us, 
i^ight  to  demonstrate  Thy 
In  words  but  in  deeds,  and 
fall  Thee.     For  all  who 
to  the  total  effort — hiunan 
lential    to   the   making   of 
a  present  reaUty,  we 
gratitude  and  appreciation, 
remember  with  thanks  the 
who  in  one  way  or  an- 
higher  cost  of  keeping  the 
We  commend  to  Thee  the 
who  share  the  awesome  re- 
uming  and  controlling  this 
rabmarine.     May   they  and 


never 


oci  asion 


Amerl<  ans 

tlie 


all  who  follow  ever  serve  with  loyalty,  cour- 
age, and  devotion  as  John  C.  Calhoun  fulfills 
whatever  mission  assigned.  "Btemal  Father, 
stay  and  save,  whose  arms  doth  bind  the 
restless  wave."  save  us  from  the  temptation 
to  place  our  aeciirity  and  trust  in  ships.  In 
arms  alone,  when  our  re%l  strength  lies  in 
the  determination  to  place  patriotism  before 
self-interest,  truth  before  propaganda,  law 
before  tyranny  and  faith  in  God  before  un- 
belief and  self-sufficing.  We  who  love  free- 
d<8n  more  than  life  pray  this  prayer  bi  the 
name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 

AODBISS   OP  WnXIAM  jKKiriNOS   Betan   Dokn, 

DsMocaAT.    op    South    Casolina,    at   thx 

LAVMCHIMa      OP     THX      POUUUS     SVBlCAaiNX 

n.S.S.  "John  C.  Cai^houn ,"  Newpost  News, 
Va..  June  22.  1963 

England  in  the  year  1500  was  a  small  dot 
on  the  map  of  the  world.  Her  population 
and  land  area  were  insigniflcant  when  com- 
pared to  the  populations  and  land  masses  of 
Eurasia.  England  had  experienced  Invasion 
and  conquest  by  the  Romans  and  Normans. 
Around  the  year  1600  BriUsh  leaders  were 
aware  there  would  be  futxue  attempts  at 
conquests  of  their  native  land  by  foreign 
powers.  These  were  men  of  great  foresight. 
They  had  imagination  and  vision.  They  had 
keen  insight  Into  future  eventualities  and 
future  dangers.  They  formulated  a  policy 
for  survival.  They  took  an  inventory  and 
found  that  England  could  muster  no  great 
land  armies  and  had  access  to  limited  natural 
resources.  These  intrepid  leaders  turned  to 
science  and  technology  as  a  means  of  sur- 
vival. England  turned  to  her  skills  and  to 
the  industrial  arts.  England  did  the  things 
she  could  do  best.  She  built  a  navy — the 
superior  of  any  in  the  world.  She  destroyed 
the  ^;>ani8h  Armada  and  for  nearly  400  years 
Britannia  ruled  the  waves.  .  Her  great  navy 
controlled  the  seven  seas  of  the  world.  She 
led  the  world  in  commerce.  The  sun  never 
set  on  the  English  language,  English  art, 
Uteratiu-e,  and  culture.  British  law,  the 
Christian  religion,  and  dignity  ot  the  indi- 
vidual followed  the  British  fleet  to  the  very 
ends  at  the  earth.  The  British  Navy  with 
their  Union  Jack  was  the  symbol  of  peace 
and  civUlaed  power.  Our  country  today  is 
much  Indebted  for  oxu-  own  freedom  to  the 
imperial  Brltlah  Navy. 

The  United  States,  as  it  faces  the  future,  is 
confronted  with  a  similar  problem.  We  are 
outnumbered  hxuncrically,  and  in  the  face  of 
Communist  expansion  we  are  small  geo- 
graphically. We  cannot  muster  the  largest 
land  armies  in  the  world  to  insure  freedom 
and  peace.  Our  only  hope  of  survival  and 
our  only  hope  to  maintain  free  world  leader- 
ship and  to  preserve  the  peace  is  through 
superior  leadership  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. Only  as  long  as  we  stay  ahead  of  our 
potential  enemies  in  the  fleld  of  scientiflc 
research  and  development,  can  we  hope  to 
remain  the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  the 
heart  and  core  of  freedom.  The  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  all  free  peoples  look  to  this 
Nation  for  leadership  during  these  critical 
times.  We  must  accept  the  challenge.  We 
have  no  alternative. 

The  launching  of  the  John  C.  Calhoun  here 
today  Is  a  manifestation  of  our  determina- 
tion to  keep  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world  open 
to  all  nations  and  to  all  people.  We  must 
police  the  waterways  of  the  world  so  that 
freemen  can  remain  free  and  continue  active 
In  the  cause  of  spreading  freedom.  There 
will  be  attempts  in  the  future  to  control  the 
seas  of  the  world  for  evil,  for  conquest,  and 
for  slavery.  There  will  be  attempts  by  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism  to  control  the  air. 
the  winds,  the  air  currents,  and  the  weather. 
There  will  be  attempts  by  these  forces  of 
autocracy  to  control  the  currents  of  the  sea. 
We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest 
challenge  in  all  the  history  of  civilisation. 
We  must  be  first.    There  is  no  place  in  the 


world  of  today  for  second  bast.  The  nation 
that  controls  the  seas  of  the  world  and  is 
first  in  Bfmot  will  control  the  world  tor  the 
next  1,000  years.'  The  choice  is  for  good  or 
for  evil.  We  have  no  other.  We  must  lead 
and  insiire  freedom,  ethics,  morality,  and 
peace  even  beyond  our  own  time. 

Science  and  technology,  control  of  the  sea- 
lanes,  control  of  space,  leadership,  science 
and  technology  for  what?  To  preserve  the 
fundamental  principles  enunciated  in  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  Bill  of  Rights.  The  importance  and 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual,  a  basic 
belief  that  man  is  more  than  a  grain  of  sand 
on  the  seashore  of  time  to  be  shoveled  by  the 
masters  of  the  state  for  their  own  selfish 
glory  and  power.  MiUennlal  days  have  not 
come.  Oi^ression.  slavery,  poverty  are 
abroad  even  in  this  modern  world.  These 
evils  flourish  and  grow  in  the  areas  under 
control  of  dictators  and  those  seeking  to  in- 
filtrate and  conquer  the  wOTld.  In  those 
areas  of  true  representative  government, 
thoee  with  a  republican  form  of  government 
with  majority  rule,  we  find  on  the  other 
hand  a  maximtim  of  liberty,  tolerance,  un- 
derstanding, law  and  order,  culture,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  This  is  stlU  the 
world  of  the  strong  and  the  weak,  of  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppreesed.  and  untU  the 
millennial  years,  the  United  States  m\ist  re- 
main invincible  on  the  sea.  on  the  land,  in 
the  air,  and  in  the  space  beyond  the  air. 
Our  Armed  Forces  will  be  truly  peiu^e  forces. 

This  nuclear  powered  John  C.  Calhoun  is 
a  magnificent  Instrumentality  of  peace.  It 
will  embody  the  traditions,  the  heritages,  and 
and  the  esiKit  d«  corps  of  the  UJ8.  Navy. 
The  VJS.  Navy  from  John  Paul  Jones  down 
to  this  hour  has  plajred  a  major  role  in  the 
freedom  and  growth  of  this  Republic.  The 
glorious  history  of  the  XJJB.  Navy  will  be 
exemplified  in  the  John  C.  Calhoun  and  in  its 
crew.  Its  officers,  and  those  Industrial  artists 
of  this  great  shipbuilding  yard  who  no  less 
than  those  in  uniform  are  making  a  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

In  the  budding  days  of  this  Republic,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  the  statesman,  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  emergence  of  the  new  Nation  as 
a  growing  world  power.  It  was  John  C. 
Calhoim.  the  nationalist,  serving  in  Con- 
gress as  one  of  the  famous  war  hawks  who 
was  determined  that  the  United  States  would 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  world.  It  was  in  this  era  of 
Calhoun  that  the  world  first  realized  that  a 
new  and  powerful  nation  was  developing. 
As  Secretary  of  War  under  President  James 
Monroe,  Calhoun  reorganised  our  national 
defense  and  gave  it  dignity  and  respect.  He 
was  far  ahead  of  his  time  and  advocated 
measiires  of  military  preparedness  which 
were  adopted  100  years  later. 

Calhoun  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  when  the  famoiis  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  formulated  and  became  the  cornerstone 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  great  policy  which  has 
served  this  Nation  and  the  free  world  so 
admirably  for  150  years  is  not  dead.  It  could 
become  the  springboard  from  which  a  world- 
wide Monroe  Doctrine  could  be  established. 
In  reality  our  foreign  policy  today  opposing 
aggression  anjrwhere  is  a  modem  extension 
of  this  fearless  policy  of  Monroe  and  Cal- 
houn. When  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  de- 
clared, the  United  States  was  a  comparative- 
ly weak  Nation.  Our  military  weakness  was 
overcome  by  our  courage.  Our  determina- 
tion, our  courage,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
English  Navy  preserved  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere from  foreign  aggression.  In  facing 
the  problems  of  the  world  today,  we  must  ex- 
hibit this  same  courage.  We  must  resist  ag- 
gression anywhere  and  everywhere. 

The  submarine  John  C.  Calhoun  will  play 
an  important  role  in  Implementing,  preserv- 
ing,   and    enforcing    our    foreign    policy    of 
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resistance  to  aggression.  Cuba  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  powerful  foreign  power  is  a  viola- 
tion  Of  the  time-honored  policy  as  enunciated 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Cuba,  under  the 
domination  of  a  foreign  power  and  with  in- 
strumentalities of  scientific  warfare  is  in  a 
position  to  challenge  our  control  of  the  most 

y!    L""**"**  °'  ">*  ''o^'W      "  dominates 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  link  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific.    This  strategic  island 
the   Formosa   of   the   Atlantic,    divides    the 
western  AtlanUc.     It  separates  North  America 
from  South  America.     It  is  strategically  the 
most  Important  spot  in  the  Western  Heml- 
f^.t^w*"^  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  those  sworn  to  destroy  West- 
ern civilization.     The  peaceful  withdrawal  of 
these  foreign  forces  of  aggression  in  Cuba 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  American 
determination    and    strength.     Any    imple- 
mentation of   our  policy   to  compel   with- 
drawal of  these  aggressors  from  Cuba  must 
necessarily  be  largely  a  function  of  the  U  8 
Navy.     The  John  C.  Calhoun  and  more  to 
follow    are    a    necessary   and    vital    part   of 
^Mrican  plans  to  preserve  the  peace  in  the 
WMtern  Hemisphere  and  insure  the  securitv 
and  peace  of  the  world. 

The  TOurage,  integrity,  statesmanship,  and 
leadership  of  John  C.  Calhoun  was  again 
manifested  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Tyler.  While  Secretary  of 
State  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
The  Nation  experienced  great  territorial  ex- 
pansion, national  growth,  and  increased  in- 
ternational prestige.  John  C.  Calhoun 
realized  that  the  United  States  must  become 
f^^ff,*  <»°"nental  power  stretehlng  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  As  a  conUnental 
power  today,  our  Infiuence  is  felt  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  as  well  as  throuuh- 
out  the  world.  * 

The  career  of  John  C.  Calhoun  typifies  the 
opportunity  open  to  all  Americans  today  re- 
gardless of  station  m  life.  John  C.  Calhoun 
believed  In  opportunity.  He  believed  in 
duty.  His  life  was  dedicated  to  national 
service.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  born  In  Ab- 
bevUle  District  on  the  western  frontier  of 
South  Carolina  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  attended  the  famous  log 
cabin  school  of  Dr.  Moses  Waddell  where  dis- 
cipline, physical  labor,  the  classics,  and  Bible 
study  created  leadership  which  Influenced 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States. 

Calhoun  left  the  rugged  frontier  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Yale  and  the  Litch- 
field.   Conn..    Law    School.      He    became    a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly. Congressman  of  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Vice  President  under 
John  Q.  Adams  and   Andrew  Jackson      He 
resigned    the    Vice   Presidency   to  represent 
South  Carolina  in  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  great  triumvirate 
with  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster.     After 
his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Pres- 
ident Tyler,  Calhoun  again  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  where  his  career  ended  in  1850 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  recently  selected  as 
one     of    the    five     greatest    U.8.    Senators 
of    all    time.      This    committee    of    selec- 
tion  was  headed  by  Senator  John  F    Ken- 
nedy,  now  President  of  the  United  States 
John   C.  Calhoun's  son-in-law,  Thomas  G 
Clemson,  provided  for  the  donation  of  the 
old    Calhoun    plantation    to    the    State   of 
South  Carolina  for  a  State  college.     Clemson 
College  today  is  a   monument  to  John  C 
Calhoun  and  Thomas  G.  Clemson.     The  Cal- 
houn mansion  on  the  Clemson  campus  is  a 
national  shrine  visited  by  thousands. 

W»"i  <*»«  environment,  this  heritage  and 
Calhoun  s  example  of  devoted  service   it  was 
natural  for  Clemson  to  furnish  more 'officers  ' 
to  the  Army  during  World  War  n  than  any 
An«rlcan  college  with  the  single  exception 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  a  champion  He 
was  no  common  man.  He  was  an  uncom- 
mon man.    Calhoun  excelled  in  his  defense 
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of    principle    and    in   his    denunciation   of 
wrong. 

The  Calhoun  family  and  my  fellow  citi- 
zens are  greatiy  honored  to  have  this  great 
nstrumenuilty  of  defense  and  peace  n^ed 
in  honor  of  oxir  greatest  statesman.  It  is 
T  i^^^^*"y*'^8  to  know  that  the  name  of 
John  c.  Calhoun,  a  missile  in  his  day  will 
be  launched  again  in  the  cause  of  frwdom 
Justice,  and  national  honor. 


IndepeadcBce  of  Scnefd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 

OP   MEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20  Senegal  celebrated  the  3d  year  of  its 
mdependence..  We  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  send  warm  feUcitations  to 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Sene- 
galese Republic,  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor- 
and  His  Excellency  the  Senegalese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Ousmane 
Soce  Diop.  on  this  memorable  occasion 
Senegal  became  independent,  first  as 
a  member  of  the  Mali  Federation,  com- 
posed of  Senegal  and  the  former  French 
Soudan,  and  then  as  a  republic.    In  its 
3   years   of  independence   Senegal   has 
proved  its  responsibUity,  both  as  a  mod- 
em democratic  state  and  as  a  respected 
voice  on  the  African  scene  and  in  the 
world  community. 

Under  French  sponsorship  the  Republic 
of  Senegal  was  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  on  September  28,  1960  As  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Senegal 
has  cast  Its  vote  with  the  West  on  im- 
portant issues.  At  the  17th  General 
Assembly,  for  example,  Senegal  opposed 
the  seating  of  Communist  China  and 
accepted  the  World  Court  opinion  on 
financing  U.N.  peacekeeping. 

On  the  African  scene  Senegal  has  con- 
tinually been  a  strong  supporter  and 
leader  of  movements  for  African  unity— 
as  a  member  of  the  BrazzaviUe  group  of 
former  French  Africa,  as  a  supporter  of 
the  larger  Afro-Malagasy  Union,  and  as 
a  signatory  of  the  Charter  of  African 
unity  which  emerged  from  the  recent 
Addis  Ababa  conference  of  African 
states.  This  succession  of  steps  toward 
inter-African  unity  follows  the  thinking 
of  Senegalese  President  Senghor.  who 
has  often  repeated  that  the  first  stage 
toward  African  unity  had  to  be  the 
establishment  of  regional  unity. 

Senegal  has  a  modem  educational  sys- 
tem and  an  expanding  university  at 
Dakar.  Located  in  a  beautiful  natural 
setting  on  the  shore  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Peninsula,  Dakar  University  offers  in- 
struction equal  to  that  of  European  uni- 
versities and  makes  It  possible  for  Afri- 
can students  who  could  not  afford  study 
abroad  to  receive  higher  education  In 
their  own  country. 

Senegal  has  public  he^th  and  preven- 
Uve  medical  services  slniilar  to  those  in 
Europe.  Every  large  town  has  a  clinic 
and  mobile  health  units  have  been 
organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural 
population. 
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Senegal's  economy  is  prosperous  and 
is  expanding.  The  basis  of  the  economy 
IS  agriculture— peanuts  is  the  main  cash 
crop-but  Senegal  has  succeeded  in 
diversifying  its  economy.  There  is  a 
growing  processing  Industry  centered  in 
Dakar,  and  mining  is  also  being  devel- 
oped. The  port  of  Dakar  is  an  essential 
factor  in  Senegal's  prosperity,  for  It  lies 
at  the  crossroads  of  three  continents- 
Africa,  Europe,  and  America;  it  is  a 
leading  port  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Salmra.  Senegal's  relatively  extensive 
road,  raU.  and  air  system  also  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  country's  vigor- 
ous economic  life  by  facilitating  the 
transportation  of  produce  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  coast.    The  growing  number 

J^r^?^^^  P^*"*«'  chemical  plants, 
and  building  concerns  make  Senegal  the 
most  highly  industrialized  country  of 
former  French  West  Africa. 

The  Senegal  success  story  cannot  be 
recounted  without  giving  due  credit  to 
the  dramatis  personnae— the  energetic 
Senegalese    and.    above    all.    Senegal's 
statesman     president.     Leopold     Sedar 
Senghor     Even  prior  to  Independence 
M.  Senghor  had  achieved  a  noteworthy 
reputation   in   poUtics,    as    Deputy    for 
Senegal  in  the  French  National  Assem- 
bly.  as  Secretai-y  of  State  for  Scientiflc 
Research  in  the  French  Government  as 
founder  of  an  African  political  party 
Since  independence  President  Senghor's 
reputation     has      become      worldwide. 
Statesman,  Intellectual,   the  author  of 
numerous  volumes  of  poebr  and  essays 
i:^«  1®^*^  Senghor  is  a  president  of 
whom  the  Senegalese  people  may  be  very 

Oiir  best  wishes.  President  Senghor 
and  the  people  of  Senegal,  on  this  anni- 
versary of  your  independence 


ConunaBism  m  tlie  Himalayaf—Tkreat 
and  RetpoBse 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ItEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  Speaker,  In  Octo- 
ber and  November  of-last  year  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  launched  massive  at- 
tacks along  India's  long  northern  border. 
The   Indian   Government   urgently   re- 
quested   military    assistance    from    the 
West   to   bolster   its   faltering   military 
forces.     That  aid  was  forthcoming  by 
airlift,  and  It  has  continued  under  the 
Nassau  agreement  with  Great  Britain. 
But  the  threat  of  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  of  India— the  danger  of  fur- 
ther   Communist    expansion    in    south 
and  southeast  Asia  remains.     Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  has  de- 
voted his  most  recent  newsletter  to  his 
Massachusetts  constituents  to  this  prob- 
lem.   It  is  entitled  "Communism  in  the 
Himalayas — Threat  and  Response."    In 
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i  AZ.TON8TALL    SUPPOTtS    COn- 

1  ikUltanr  awlBtanoe  for  India 
why.   He  also  em- 
raditlonal  relationship  with 
for  a  unified  approach 
Allan  subcontinent  to  the 
threat.   I  consider  his  steady 
this   urgent   subject   ex- 
we  attempt  to 
]  kational  poUey  In  this  area 
and  therefore  call  the  at- 
oolleagues  to  this  news- 
it  in  the  RscoRD  today. 
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la  October  ■  od  NovembAr  of  iMt  fall  Com- 
munlct  Ohln»  launehed  nuMslT*  attacka  on 
IniUa'a  north*  -n  bord«r.  Thla  threat  to  the 
4eatlny  at  tn  sdom  In  south  Asia  remaliu 
"m  aerloua  one,  and  upon  India's  ability  to 
hold  h«r  grou  ad  successfully  rests  the  free 
world's  ehano  •  of  resisting  another  thrust 
at  Cooununlst  expansion. 

Tbls  prasen  m  the  United  States  with  a 
ehallanga  and  an  opportunity — a  challenge 
to  our  pledge  U>  do  what  we  can  to  contain 
Communist  ta  panslon,  and  an  opportunity 
to  help  a  nei  ly  conscious  democracy  grow 
stronger  as  a  i  latlon  capable  of  mMntalnlng 
her  freedom,  ret  In  Its  response  the  United 
"  States  faces  ai  i  intricate  problem,  given  our 
own  ^*tn<tM  ]  escurcea  and  our  traditional 
friendship  witl  \  Pakistan. 

Since  her  I  ndependence  in  1947,  India 
has  struggled  i  or  political  unity  among  peo- 
ples of  diver  :ent  linguistic  and  regional 
groupings,  8n<  t  painfully  sought  for  them 
^  real  economic  |  rowth  and  an  Improved  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  foreign  affairs,  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  1  as  followed  a  nonallnement 
policy  on  the  grounds  that  neither  East  nor 
West  has  a  i  monopoly  on  right  and  that 
India,  with  he  ■  limited  resources,  could  play 
a  more  helpfr  I  role  in  the  cold  war  if  she 
~  kept  herself  fiee  from  entangling  alliances. 
At  times,  this  policy  has  brought  her  into 
disagreement  1 1th  the  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

But  last  fal ,  Indian  illusions  about  Chi- 
nese Commw  List  frleodshlp  were  rudely 
shocked  with  the  invasion  by  her  giant 
neighbor  to  tie  North.  Faced  with  over- 
whelming defc  ftts  suffered  by  her  own  army 
and  no  certaii  kaowledg*  ot  how  far  the 
Chinese  woulc  drive,  Mr.  Nehru  requested 
Immediate  an'  I  extensive  Western  military 
aid.  Aastotan<e  in  winter  clothing,  medi- 
cal supplies,  ( ommxinications,  animxinltion, 
and  other  eqi  ipment  was  provided  by  U.S. 
airlift,  provlni :  anew  the  Western  commit- 
ment to  the  c  ixise  of  freedom. 

At  Nassau  L  i  December  of  litft  year,  Brit- 
ain and  the  U  oited  States  agreed  to  a  Joint 
program  at  1 120  million  in  military  aid, 
equally  dlvidei  t,  to  prepare  India  in  priority 
areas  for  post  Ible  renewed  Communist  ag- 
gression in  tl  le  near  future.  Twelve  U.S. 
Air  Force  C-13  )'s  were  sent  to  help  India  lift 
troops  and  sv  pplies  to  the  forward  areas. 
A  UJS.  team  ras  dispatched  to  study  In- 
dia's indigenoi  is  defense  production  require- 
ments and  p<  esible  external  assistance  in 
this  area,  and  i  Joint  United  States- Common- 
wealth mllltar  j  team  studied  India's  air  de- 
fense capabllll  f  and  requirementa  in  light  of 
the  possibility  of  Chinese  Communist  air  at- 
tacks in  the  fi  :ture.  VS.  Defense  and  State 
Department  o  Bclals  are  currently  stud3ring 
possible  ongol  ig  aid  as  the  Nassau  program 
Is  being  oompl  ited,  and  our  Government  con- 
tinues to  cons  lit  closely  with  the  British  on 
the  problem. 

What  has  hi  ppened  in  India  as  a  result  of 
the  Communi  it  aggression  and  the  unhesi- 
tating Wester  i  support?  First,  there  is  a 
paasionate  pul  lie  resolve  to  meet  the  threat 
to  India.  Perional  Jewelry  was  contributed 
to  the  Indian  National  Defense  Fund  by  vil- 
lagers througliout  India.     There  are  many 


m<Mre  volunteers  for  the  Indian  military  than 
can  effectively  be  inducted.  In  the  parlia- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  responsible  minlstrlea 
ot  the  Indian  Oovemment  there  is  an  urgent 
program  underway  for  rebuilding  the  Indian 
Military  Bstabllshment. 

Second,  there  is  a  new  awareness,  a  serious- 
ness, in  New  Delhi  concerning  the  natiire 
of  the  Communist  threat.  Defense  Minister 
Khrlshna  Menon  was  forced  out  of  the  cabi- 
net and  his  political  Influence  has  strongly 
declined.  Although  India  has  stated  her 
firm  reafflrmatlon  of  nonalignment,  this 
policy  is  now  cast  in  more  disciplined  terms 
with  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  Ideals  of 
democracy.  India's  President  Radhakhrlsh- 
nan  during  his  recent  state  visit  to  the 
United  States  said :  "We  are  pledged  to  adopt 
the  democratic  way  of  life,  and  we  will  not  be 
deterred  from  that  pledge.  Nonalignment 
does  not  mean  any  equivocation  or  giving 
away  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy." 

But  where  does  all  at  this  leave  Pakistan? 
There  are  persistent  noises  of  discontent 
coming  from  Karachi  to  indicate  that  our 
old  friend  and  steadfast  ally  is  not  only  un- 
happy about  the  amount  of  Western  military 
aid  for  India,  but  also  genuinely  fearful  of 
the  possibility  of  futiire  deployment  of  In- 
dia's expanding  military  against  Pakistan.  A 
number  of  objective  observers  feel  India  did 
not  cooperate  in  the  recent  unproductive 
talks  on  the  India-Pakistan  Kashmir  dispute. 
Indo-Pak  dUBcultles  remain  unsolved,  and 
persist  as  a  eerlotis  obstacle  to  any  effective 
and  continuing  defense  of  the  subcontinent. 
Although  our  Government  has  attempted  to 
help  in  efforts  to  resolve  the  Kashmir  prob- 
lem it  does  not  wish  to  tie  military  assist- 
ance to  such  a  solution.  The  Commiuiist 
menace  is  too  real;  the  implications  of 
India's  resolve  to  flght  back  too  Important 
for  the  futtire  of  south  and  southeast  Asia. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  honor  Paki- 
stan's legitimate  concerns.  And  we  cannot 
in  any  respect — morally,  fiscally,  militarily — 
afford  to  support  the  military  establishments 
of  two  nations  inimical  to  each  other.  This 
is  the  nub  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  un- 
solvable,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult.  The 
United  States  can  neither  abandon  Pakistan 
because  it  has  not  been  attacked  by  Commu- 
nist China  nor  ignore  India's  call  for  help 
because  its  military  strength  poses  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  Pakistan. 

As  in  moeit  of  the  pressing  international 
dilemmas  we  encounter,  the  United  State* 
must,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  other  coimtries,  seek  sensibly  and 
creatively  to  find  the  right  formula  to  serve 
the  valid  mutual  Interest  of  both  countries. 
This  is  crucially  in  our  own  Interest,  given 
the  strategic  importance  of  south  and 
southeast  Asia. 

We  must  seek  to  serve  the  basic  priorities 
within  the  Indian  military  in  our  aid  pro- 
gram, encouraging  a  gradual  buildup  closely 
tailored  to  the  specific  nattire  of  the  threat 
faced  and  the  capacity  to  absorb  outside 
help,  and  avoiding  the  waste  incurred  by 
too  rapid  a  pace  or  too  sophisticated  materiel. 
At  the  same  time,  India  must  be  convinced 
absolutely  of  U.S.  convictions  concerning 
subcontlnentwlde  defense  and  our  inviolate 
friendship  for  Pakistan.  We  must  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  Pakistan  about  military 
aid  to  India  and  general  matters  affecting 
the  subcontinent,  and  seek  to  find  additional 
ways  to  assist  Pakistan  without  at  the  same 
time  ptishing  an  arms  race  in  south  Asia. 

No  one  is  sure  of  the  next  moves  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  south  Asia,  but  it  is 
certain  they  will  maintain  as  many  alterna- 
tives as  possible  leading  to  political  intimi- 
dation or  actual  physical  conquest,  and  act 
as  soon  as  weakness  presents  itself.  Western 
assistance  is  needed  to  provide  both  a  firm 
deterrent  to  further  totalitarian  adventur- 
ism ;.Jid  the  means  to  effectively  combat  the 
enemy.    The  type  and  qviantity  of  U.S.  aid 


to  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  futiire  cannot 
help  but  be  Influenced  by  how  well  they  can 
work  together  against  the  common  threat 
of  Communist  China. 

LXVSKCTT  Saltomstall. 


Cold  War  Edacatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M  TUCK 

or  VIBOINXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  June 
15,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Wil- 
lis, delivered  an  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Cold  War  Educa- 
tion at  Tampa,  Fla.,  an  organization 
established  by  recent  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Gov.  Farris  Bryant 
of  Florida,  is,  along  with  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  The  gathering 
consisted  of  a  large  number  from  many 
sections  of  the  country  to  discuss  and 
consider  this  most  Important  study.  The 
address  of  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Willis,  is  an  able  and  outstanding  one 
characteristic  of  his  public  utterances. 
I  commend  the  address  to  the  attention, 
not  only  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  but 
to  others  who  subscribe  to  and  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  have  known  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis 
for  a  long  time.  He  has  recently  become 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  im- 
American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  succeed  that  other  great 
American,  the  late  Honorable  Francis  E. 
Walter.  I  have  worked  with  Edwin  E. 
Willis  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  have  had  the  privilege 
and  the  opportunity  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well  as  on  the 
Committee  on  un-American  Activities. 

I  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and 
one  of  the  most  devoted  public  servants. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  like 
Congressman  Willis  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  particularly  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  succeed  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  which  he 
heads. 

In  the  address  which  the  Congressman 
delivered  at  Tampa.  Fla.,  before  the  con- 
ference hereinbefore  referred  to,  he  cites 
some  of  the  important  truths  which  are 
brought  out  by  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee he  steers.  They  involve  factors 
that  every  American  should  be  aware 
of  and  concern  himself  with.  For  this 
reason,  I  hope  that  his  remarks  will  be 
widely  read.  The  address  is  as  follows: 
Addsess  or  Hon.  Eowin  E.  Willis,  Chaibman, 

COMMITTKK     ON     Un-AMXKICAN      ACTIVITIES, 

1963  CoNrxaKNCK  on  Colo  Wak  Education, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Oovemor  Bryant,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  truly  an  honor  for 
me  to  address  so  noted  an  audience  on  so 
vital  a  subject.  I  first  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  my  appreciation  to  you. 
Governor,  and  to  the  Institute  for  Ameri- 
can Strategy,  for  undertaking — and  success- 
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fully  carrying  out — a  project  so  Important 
to  the  preservation  of  all  freedoms  in  which 
we  believe  and  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  our 
country,  but  of  humanity  itself.  I  say  this 
because,  as  we  all  know,  the  fate  of  the  world 
depends  so  largely  on  what  the  United  States 
does — or  does  not  do — today,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations.  And — there 
can  be  no  question  about  this — conferences 
such  as  this  can,  and  will,  ultimately  have 
great  Influence  In  shaping  the  future  policies 
of  the  United  States. 

My  congratulations,  also,  to  all  those  who 
have  attended  this  conference.  By  your 
very  presence  you  have  demonstrated  your 
comprehension  of  the  most  important  truth 
of  our  time — the  truth  that  our  country,  our 
civilization,  and  freedom  itself,  face  a  most 
serious  threat,  a  threat  different  from  any 
we  faced  before,  a  new  type  of  adversary 
whose  operations  must  be  understood, 
studied,  and  analyzed  if  we  are  not  to  fall 
victim  to  his  rapacity  as  so  many  millions 
of  other  people  have. 

As  successful  as  this  conference  has  been. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  there  will  be  many 
more  of  them,  and  that  each  one  will  be  suc- 
cessively bigger  and  better.  These  confer- 
ences are,  in  truth,  the  key  to  victory  in  the 
cold  war  which,  our  heritage  dictates,  we 
must  flght  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Knowledge  is  the  beginning,  the  essential 
first,  in  finding  the  answer  to  any  problem, 
whether  it  be  the  development  of  a  cure  for 
disease,  a  means  for  preventing  economic 
disruption,  for  correcting  educational  defi- 
ciencies, (M-  eliminating  crime.  All  these 
things  are  enemies  of  mankind  and  of  na- 
tions. We  must  find  a  solution  to  them,  we 
must  war  against  them — and  it  is  enlighten- 
ing in  this  respect  to  consider  that  the  first 
rule  of  warfare — know  your  enemy — is  really 
the  first  rule  of  all  human  attempts  to  solve 
any  problem. 

The  American  people  have  actually  been 
following  this  rule  of  warfare  for  years  in 
attacking  the  problems  they  face.  Of  late, 
for  example,  they  have  contributed  millions 
of  dollars  for  cancer  research  and,  for  this 
very  reason,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  field.  Cases  formerly  declared  incurable 
are  cured  today,  and  we  are  getting  closer 
and  closer  to  the  achievement  of  our  ulti- 
mate goal — an  actual  cure  for  cancer. 

We  must  do  the  same  about  mankind's 
deadliest  enemy — communism — a  cancer 
which  destroys  not  only  men's  bodies,  but 
which  also  warps,  corrupts,  and  degrades 
their  minds,  In  addition  to  killing  their 
souls. 

We  have  lagged  in  this  field  in  the  past, 
but  there  are  definite  signs  that  we  are  now 
on  the  way.  This  meeting,  the  formation  of 
the  Committee  on  Cold  War  Education  of 
the  National  Governors'  Conference,  the  in- 
troduction of  courses  on  Americanism 
versus  communism  in  many  schools  all  are 
indications  that  the  American  people  are 
waking  up  to  what  they  must  do  to  preserve 
their  freedom — study  communism.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize,  as  does  any  com- 
petent military  commander,  that  they  can- 
not meet  and  defeat  their  enemy — except  by 
pure  luck — unless  they  know  him  well. 
They  are  beginning  to  understand  that  this 
country  will  not  have  any  real  security  until 
the  bulk  of  Its  citizens  and  Its  officials 
understand  the  basic  philosophy  and  doc- 
trines of  communism,   Its  objectives  and 

equally,  or  more  important— the  means,  the 
strategy  and  tactics,  the  tricks  and  decep- 
tions, the  falsehoods  and  half-truths  the 
Communists  use  and  will  use  to  achieve 
those  objectives. 

Understanding  all  these  things  Is  a  large 
order,  because  the  Communist  effort  is  a 
total  effort — national  and  International — 
nolltlcal,  economic,  military,  diplomatic, 
cultural,  propagandistlc,  agitational,  sub- 
versive— covering  every  facet  of  human  ac- 
tivity.   In  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
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done,  there  must  be  further  study  and  the 
most  careful  distlUatlon  of  the  facts  devel- 
oped in  order  to  cram  all  the  information 
needed  into  relatively  simple,  practical  and 
effective  courses  on  communism  that  can  be 
taught  In  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  and 
also  made  available  to  adults. 

This,  as  I  said.  Is  a  large  order;  but  we 
can  do  it,  and  we  will  do  it — you  will  do  it. 

Some  excellent  study  courses  have  already 
been  developed,  as  here  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  But  this  is  a  new  area  we  are 
exploring,  and  much  work,  research  and 
experimentation  remains  to  be  done  In  It. 
Improvements  and  refinements  will  be 
made — with  your  help  and  that  of  others 
who  have  a  sincere  and  intelligent  Interest 
In  the  field. 

You  win  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  saying  a 
few  words  at  this  point  on  the  subject  of 
Congress  and  cold  war  education,  and  paying 
tribute,  not  to  myself,  but  to  many  past 
Members  of  the  Congress — some  of  them 
still  serving  in  the  House — for  their  alertness 
on  this  subject. 

It  was  25  years  ago  that  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  took  official  and  effective 
notice  of  the  Communist  threat  to  this  coun- 
try by  establishing  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  ActiviUes.  Eighteen  years 
ago  it  made  the  committee  a  standing  one. 
On  two  occasions  before  1938 — in  1930  and 
again  in  1934 — the  House  esUbllshed  special 
committees  to  Investigate  Communist  activ- 
ities and  propaganda. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcan  Ac- 
tivities functions  basically  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  all  other  congressional  committees 
do.  All  have  a  primarily  legislative  func- 
tion. It  is  their  duty  in  their  respective 
fields — agriculture,  labor,  banking,  subver- 
sion and  internal  security,  and  so  forth — to 
hold  hearings  in  order  to  develop  the  facts 
that  will  assist  them  in  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  proposed  legislation,  and  de- 
termining whether  particular. bills  merit  be- 
ing reported  to  the  fuU  Hoxise  for  action. 
When  a  bill  is  so  reported,  the  committee 
hearings  and  report  on  it  stimulate  debate 
and  provide  information  that  helps  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  determine  how  they 
will  vote  on  the  bill.  Committees,  of  course, 
also  have  the  duty  to  recommend  new  legis- 
lation as  it  Is  needed  and  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  existing  laws  to  correct  deficiencies 
or  weaknesses  in  them. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  often  been  attacked — usually 
through  distortion — on  this  as  on  other  is- 
sues, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  its 
record  in  the  legislative  area  compares  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  any  other  committee. 
Over  40  of  the  legislative  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  In  the  field  of  na- 
tional security  over  the  years  have  been 
enacted  into  law. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  commit- 
tee has  not  made  many  recommendations  In 
the  policy  field,  the  area  covered  by  execu- 
tive action  rather  than  by  law.  Despite  this 
fact,  over  a  dozen  of  Its  recommendations 
In  the  policy  area  have  been  adopted  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

All  committees,  ^qo,  have  a  watchdog  or 
"oversight"  function — keeping  an  eye  on 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Here  too. 
the  committee  has  performed  creditably.  A 
recent  example  of  effective  committee  ac- 
tion In  this  field  was  Its  Investigation  of 
security  practices  In  the  National  Security 
Agency,  following  the  defection  of  two  NSA 
mathematicians  to  the   Soviet  Union. 

Because  of  the  supersecret  nature  of  NSA 
and  Its  operations,  these  hearings  were  held 
In  executive  session.  There  was  no  fan- 
fare or  publicity  attached  to  them.  This 
Investigation,  however,  led  not  only  to  22 
reforms  in  NSA  security  procedures,  but  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  Director  of  Personnel, 
the    "resignation"    of    the    Director    of    8e- 


ctirlty,  and  two  other  employees  In  the  Of- 
fice of  Security  Service — and  also  to  the 
ouster  of  26  other  NSA  employees  for  rea- 
son of  sex  deviation. 

More  Important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that, 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Hotise  passed  a  bill, 
drafted  by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of 
facts  developed  in  Its  Investigation,  that  will 
guarantee  the  implementation  of  better  se- 
curity procedures  in  the  NSA  in  the  future. 
Through  this  investigation  the  committee 
carried  out  both  its  oversight  and  Its  legis- 
lative functions. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
differs  from  all  other  committees  except  one 
however.  In  that  it  is  specifically  designated 
an  Investigating  committee.  It  has  a  man- 
date to  continually  keep  Its  eye  on,  to  In- 
vestigate subversive  activities,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  Communist  propaganda  In  this 
country  and  to  report  Its  findings  to  the 
House.  Only  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  similar,  continuing  investi- 
gative authority.  The  House  perceived,  when 
It  established  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  that  the  problem  it  faced  was 
such  that  extensive  iise  would  have  to  be 
made  of  Congress'  power  to  investigate,  if 
the  problem  of  internal  subversion  was  to  be 
dealt  with  effecUvely.  History  has  often 
demonstratcRl  that  when  dealing  with  some 
problems,  revelation  of  the  truth — giving  the 
public  the  facts  it  cannot  itself  uncover— 
has  as  much,  or  more,  corrective  value  than 
does  legislation. 

Criticism  has  been  made  of  committee  In- 
vestigations. It  has  been  charged  that  Its 
procedures  or  methods  are  unfair  or  viola- 
tive of  constitutional  rights.  Some  of  this 
criticism  has  come  from  well  intentioned 
but  misinformed  persons,  and  some  from 
those  with  ulterior  motives. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  In  the  area 
of  procedures  or  methods,  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  actually  been  a 
congressional  pacesetter.  It  was  the  first 
committee  In  the  House  to  publish  specific 
rules  of  procedure.  It  has  followed  these 
rules  for  several  years  before  they  were  pub- 
lished. It  has  had  a  subcommittee  on  rules 
of  procedure  which  has  worked  over  the  years 
to  refine  and  Improve  committee  procedures. 
All  Members  of  the  House  have  been  invited 
by  this  subcommittee  to  submit  any  recom- 
mendations they  cared  to  make.  The 
sparclty  of  the  suggestions  received  Is  an  In- 
dication of  how  firm  the  House  Is  In  Its  be- 
lief that  the  committee's  methods  are  emi- 
nently fair. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Communist 
Strategy.  Tactics,  and  Objectives  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  after  each  one  of 
Its  members  had  reviewed  a  varied  selection 
of  committee  hearings,  issued  the  following 
report: 

"The  congressional  committees  Investigat- 
ing communism,  and  In  particular  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  have 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
engaged  In  smear  campaigns  and  have  in- 
vaded the  constitutional  rights  of  persons 
Investigated.  Your  conunlttee  Is  Impressed 
with  the  fairness  with  which  the  hearings 
before  that  committee  have  been  conducted. 
*  *  *  We  are  satisfied  that  the  witnesses 
called  to  testify  before  the  committee  are 
being  treated  fairly  and  properly  In  all  re- 
spects and  we  also  feel  satisfied  that  each 
witness  Is  accorded  full  protection  so  far  as 
his  constitutional  or  other  legal  rights  are 
Involved." 

What  I  would  like  to  stress  today,  however. 
In  talking  about  the  committee,  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  Its  activities  to  cold  war  edu- 
cation. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  committee,  like 
other  congressional  committees.  Is  basically 
an  educational  Institution.  Its  function, 
through  investigation,  research,  and  Interro- 
gation of  witnesses  is  to  develop  facts — pri- 
marily rs  I  stHted  before,  for  legislative  pur- 
">os«>c.      Bxr    'n-»p    are    facts,    and    they    are 
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preeented  with  a  way  of  life  proposed  by  the 
Conununists.  Is  it  just  as  good  as  our  own? 
Is  it  bettert    Is  it  worse? 

Are  our  Federal  prisons  better  or  worse 
than  Soviet  slave  labor  camps? 

Which  judicial  system  Is  better — ours  or 
the  Soviet's? 

Which  property  ownership  system  Is  bet- 
ter— ours  or  the  Soviet's? 

Is  our  concept  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  religion 
better  or  worse  than  that  which  prevails  in 
the  Soviet  Union? 

The  student  must  make  a  judgment,  and, 
given  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  these  and 
other  questions,  he  usually  comes  out  with 
sound  answers.  But  there  comes  a  point 
when  he  seeks  and  looks  to  the  experience 
and  wisdom  ot  his  teachers  and  elders  for 
help  and  guidance.  It  appears  to  me  that 
they  have  an  obligation  In  this  respect. 
There  are  some  who  call  this  Indoctrination. 
I  regard  It  as  matxire  and  educated  assist- 
ance to  the  student  in  making  a  proper 
judgment. 

Hand  in  hand  with  education  about  com- 
munism— if  we  are  to  have  effective  cold  war 
education — ^we  must  have  thorough  educa- 
tion In  Americanism.  We  cannot  exj>ect  our 
students  to  love  their  country  and  Institu- 
tions deeply  and,  therefore,  to  act  In  their 
defense,  if  they  are  Ignorant  of  them.  They 
must  know  and  appreciate  the  principles  on 
which  this  Nation  Is  founded.  Its  history.  Its 
institutions,  its  great  traditions  and  heroes. 
Only  if  they  know  these  things,  will  they  be 
able  to  appreciate  how  real  and  how  serious 
the  threat  of  communism  is. 

I  am  certainly  no  advocate  of  jingoism  or 
excessive  nationalism,  but  I  do  know  that 
concentration  on  muckraking  and  the  de- 
bunking of  American  heroes  and  Institutions 
is  no  way  to  develop  loyalty.  I  know  that 
this  kind  of  teaching  weakens  loyalty,  under- 
mines patriotism  and,  therefore,  aids  those 
who  would  destroy  our  freedom. 

Our  country  is  not  perfect.  It  has  its 
weaknesses  and  imperfections.  There  are 
some  not  so  noble  events  in  its  history. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  when  compared  with 
any  other  country  on  earth — and  when  our 
system  is  compared  with  any  other — we  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  and  much  to  be 
proud  of.  I  am  not  appealing  for  suppres- 
sion of  all  that  is  not  good  in  our  past.  I  am 
appealing  for  objective  teaching  of  both  the 
good  and  the  bad,  because  the  good,  the 
great  and  the  glorious  so  far  outweigh  the 
bad  that  objective  teaching  cannot  help 
but  instill  pride  and  love  of  country. 

TOO  often  in  the  past,  the  teaching  of 
American  history  and  government  has  been 
neglected  in  some  institutions  and.  when  it 
has  been  given.  It  has  not  been  objective; 
there  has  been  overemphasis  on  the  de- 
bunking and  failure  to  give  fair  time  and 
consideration  to  all  that  is  glorioiis  in  our 
past.  The  result  has  been  the  development 
of  the  apathetic,  uncommitted  citizen,  the 
political  neutralist  who  exists  In  a  vacuum 
as  far  as  i>atriotlam  is  concerned. 

We  must  face  the  reality  that  the  man 
who  stands  for  nothing,  can  fall  for  any- 
thing, that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  that 
the  Communists  and  other  totalltarians  are 
always  eager  to  fill  politically  empty  minds 
with  their  insidious  philosophy,  and  they 
can  fill  such  minds  much  more  easily  than 
any  others.  Our  youth  want  and  need  be- 
lief. If  we  don't  {(ive  it  to  them,  someone 
else  will. 

We  face  a  great  challenge  today.  But  we 
are  a  great  Nation.  We  have  great  public 
officials,  great  educators,  great  citizens.  We 
will  meet  that  challenge  in  a  great  way — 
as  we  have  met  all  such  diallenges  in  the 
past.  There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  we  will  achieve  victory  in  the  cold 
far — through  education  and  through  edu- 
cated action. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  prob- 
lems of  conflict  of  interest  have  come  to 
public  attention  recently  as  a  result  of 
Investigations  by  congressional  commit- 
tees. Although  the  basic  goal  of  each  of 
these  investigations  is  an  examination 
of  the  procurement  procedures  in  the 
Pentagon,  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of 
interest  is  strong  in  both  cases  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  that  is  already  clearly 
established  in  the  records  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan  Permanent  Investigating  Sub- 
committee and  the  Stennis  Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

I  am  not  stating  that  the  men  in- 
v(rfved — ^Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Ros- 
well  Oilpatric  and  Navy  Secretary  Fred 
Korth — have  been  involved  in  acts  that 
are  a  violation  of  the  criminal  law  on 
"conflicts  of  Interest."  The  question  of 
law  violations  remains  to  be  determined 
by  the  evidence  the  McClellan  subcom> 
mittee  and  the  Steimis  subcommittee 
may  produce  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  produced 
that  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Oilpatric 
and  Navy  Secretary  Korth  have  been 
careless  with  the  ethical  standards  that 
must  govern  the  conduct  of  all  high  gov- 
ernmental officials.  This  is  a  careless 
pattern  that  is  improper,  even  if  the  men 
involved  have  somehow  been  able  to 
rationalize  and  Justify  their  activities 
to  themselves. 

Such  carelessness  should  not  and  can- 
not be  tolerated  in  any  governmental 
activi^.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
activities  of  two  of  the  highest  officials 
in  the  Pentagon — Oilpatric.  the  No.  2 
man  in  that  establishment,  and  Korth, 
the  topman  in  the  Navy. 

It  is  time  for  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  to  speak  out  clearly  on  this 
issue  to  inform  all  officials  of  the  Penta- 
gon that  he  does  not  condone  question- 
able or  improper  activity,  even  if  that 
activity  may  not  ccmstitute  a  pattern 
that  Justifies  criminal  prosecution.  The 
Defense  Secretary  must  set  the  tone  for 
an  agency  that  spends  more  than  $50 
billion  a  year — ^more  than  half  of  our 
total  budget.  It  is  not  enough  for  him 
to  say  that  no  law  is  violated. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  appeared 
before  the  McClellan  subcommittee  on 
March  21.  1963,  he  commented  on  the 
possibility  of  "conflicts  of  interest"  in 
answer  to  questions  by  Chairman  Mc- 
Clellan : 

I  want  to  say  we  share  the  same  objective 
as  the  committee.  We  desire  that  there  be 
no  influence  whatsoever  of  self-interest  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  of  the  Pentagon. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  none. 
I  have  insisted  that  others  In  the  Department 
adhere  to  the  same  standards  I  do.  And  I 
tlUnk  any  investigation  of  the  committee  will 
ahow  that  those  are  the  highest  in  the 
Government. 

Since  that  testimony  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  there   has   been  considerable 
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erfclcnee  and  testimony  that  has  demon- 
strated tbe  eartieai  pattern  of  etiiics.  tt 
is  now  time  for  Secretary  MeNtoiara  to 
speak  out  forcefully  with  regard  to  the 
activities  of  Oilpatric  and  Korth  in  the 
TFX  warplane  contract  award  and  the 
X-22  award  for  the  vertical  short  takeoff 
and  landing  craft 

Oilpatric.  former  lawyer  for  General 
Dynamics,  did  not  disqualify  himself 
from  a  large  role  in  the  TFX  contract 
competition  that  pitted  Oeneral  Dynam- 
ics against  Boeing.  The  hlgh-levd 
Source  Selection  Board  was  unanimous 
in  recommending  'Rowing  on  the  basis  of 
superior  performance  and  a  lower  price 
Yet,  we  find  that  GUpatric,  Korth,  Air 
Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert  all  joined  in 
promoting  selection  of  Oeneral  Dynamics 
by  Secretary  McNamara. 

Oeneral  Dynamics  was  awarded  the 
contract  on  e.  program  that  may  total 
$6.5  billion.  It  should  be  clear  to  every- 
(me  that  Oilpatric  should  have  disquali- 
fied himself  from  any  role  in  this  con- 
tract competition.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  one  notes  that  the  McClellan 
subcommittee  evidence  adso  establishes: 
First  OUpatric's  law  firm,  Cravath^ 
Swaine  ft  Moore,  has  continued  to  repre- 
sent Oeneral  Dynamics  up  to  the  present 
time  and  has  received  law  fees  of  more 
than  $300,000. 

Second.  One  of  OUpatric's  law  firm 
partners  has  been  named  a  director  of 
General  Dynamics. 

Third.  Oilpatric  is  leaving  the  Oov- 
emment this  summer  and  has  indicated 
he  will  return  to  the  law  firm  which  still 
represents  General  I>ynamics. 

Fourth.  Oilpatric  has  refused  to  tell  re- 
porters of  the  fees  he  has  received  from 
his  law  firm  since  Joining  the  Govern- 
ment in  January  1961.  and  he  has  spe- 
ciflcally  refused  to  discuss  whether  any 
of  the  Oeneral  Dynamics  fees  have  been 
directly  or  indirectly  routed  to  his  pocket 
This  case  alone  demands  close  atten- 
tion by  the  House  and  Senate.  It  de- 
mands close  attention  by  the  American 
people.  It  demands  that  President  Ken- 
nedy speak  out  and  take  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion that  indicates  he  has  meant  what 
he  has  said  about  establishing  high  ethi- 
cal standards  in  Oovemment.  Silence 
on  the  part  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  McNamara  amounts  to  con- 
doning this  type  of  relationship  which  Is 
careless  and  unhealthy  at  best.  Certain- 
ly, we  should  be  on  goard  so  that  this  is 
not  another  case  of  careless  Oovemment 
ethics  being  rewarded  with  a  medal  and 
a  commendation  as  hawened  under  the 
Truman  administration  and  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Navy  Secretary  Korth  told  the  Smate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  January 
18.  1962:  ^ 

I  do  retain  stock  in  several  banks,  in  one 
small  children's  garment  mnT»i»«^Ttnrlng 
company  in  Jamaica  which  does  no  business 
with  the  Government  or  with  the  Defense 
Establishment,  and,  likewise,  own  certain 
real  estate  ranches. 

The  severing  of  relationships  with  all 
firms  that  have  direct  relationships  with 
the  Defense  Department  is  commendable. 
However,  the  Investigation  of  the  X-a 
contract  by  the  Stennis  Preparedness 
'    bix 721 


Sobeommtttoe  has  demooatrated  ttie 
problem  of  retaining  any  interest  In  a 
large  banking  institution  that  may  in- 
directly have  an  interest  in  the  award  of 
lai^e  defense  contracts. 

Korth  was  president  of  Continental 
National  Bank,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  at  the 
time  he  was  named  Navy  Secretary.  He 
was  also  a  director  of  Bell  Aerospace 
Corp.,  and  the  Bell  company  used  the 
Continental  National  Bank  as  a  finanftifti 
institution.  Korth  says  he  plans  to  re- 
turn to  the  bank. 

This  past  relationship,  and  his  plans 
to  return  to  the  Continental  National 
Bank,  does  create  a  problem  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest  when  the  Bell  Aerospace 
Corp.  or  any  other  firm  doing  business 
with  Continental  Bank  is  involved  in  a 
c(»itract  competition  that  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Navy. 

Testimraiy  before  the  Stennis  sub- 
committee involved  just  such  a  competi- 
tion betwem  the  Bell  company  and  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  for  construction 
of  an  experimental  vertical  takeoff  plane. 
Examine  the  documented  facts: 

The  Navy  soiu-ce  selection  team  was 
unanimous  for  the  Douglas  Co.  on  the 
basis  ot  a  superior  technical  proposal 
and  a  lower  price  by  about  $350,000.  The 
Bell  company  proposal  was  rated  as  "im- 
acceptable"  on  four  major  areas. 

Navy  Secretary  Korth  stated  that  he 
was  disassociating  himself  from  the  X-22 
decision,  which  he  certainly  should  have 
done  in  the  light  of  his  prior  relationship 
with  Bell.  However,  he  continued  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  X-22  negotiations, 
and  sat  in  on  the  briefings  by  the  techni- 
cal experts. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  GUlpatric 
made  the  decision  to  give  the  contract  to 
Bell.  He  admitted  the  superior  technical 
proposal  by  Douglas.  He  said  he  had  no 
information  on  the  lower  price  proposal 
by  Douglas.  He  said  he  had  no  infor- 
mation that  Bell  was  imacceptable  in 
foiu-  areas.  Oilpatric  said  he  decided, 
without  research  or  documentation,  that 
Bell  was  better  from  a  standpoint  of 
management  and  experience.  He  said  he 
consulted  only  one  man  on  this — Navy 
Secretary  Korth. 

Certainly  at  this  point,  Oilpatric 
should  have  known  he  should  not  have 
consulted  a  man  who  had  disqualified 
himself.  If  Oilpatric  was  so  insensitive 
to  the  problem  of  ethics  involved,  Korth 
should  have  informed  him  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Bvwi  with  no  consultation,  this  type  of 
an  arrangement  is  difflcolt  to  handle  to 
avoid  the  influence  of  Korth's  past  rela- 
tionship with  Ben  as  a  banker  and  as  a 
director.  Somehow.  Oilpatric  failed  to 
recognize  the  problem  and  assured  the 
Stennis  subcommittee  that  Korth  could 
be  "objective,  since  I  had  to  make  the 
decisicm.  and  he  did  not" 

The  ridiculous  reasoning  ot  Oilpatric 
in  this  case  is  best  demonstrated  by 
simply  calling  your  attention  to  the 
questioning  of  Oilpatric  by  Committee 
Counsel  James  Kendall: 
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banking  btiirtness,  and  as  a  nM.ynt>^||f  ^  ^^^ 
BeU  Board  ot  Dtreetors,  la  ttiat  correet? 

Gnj>ATRic.  Tes. 

KKNDaLL.  Thn  why  did  you  go  back  to 
Secretary  Korth  to  ask  information  about 
Bell'te  managemMit? 

Gn.p*Tuc.  WeU.  I  approached  lUm  in  a 
different  capacity  than  in  a  capacity  aa  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  I  asked  him  for  a  per- 
sonal opinion  on  a  matter  with  which  he  bad 
had  knowledge  and  ezperlenoe.  I  did  not 
ask  him  to  help  advise  me  in  maUng  a  de- 
cision. I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  judgment 
on  certain  facts.  And  I  felt  that  I  coidd 
rely  on  his  judgment  as  being  objective 
since  I  had  to  make  Uie  decision,  and  be  did 
not. 

Kendall.  And  he  gave  the  BeU  manage- 
ment a  liigher  rating,  is  that  correct? 

GsLPATMsc.  He  told  me  that  I  could  have 
confidence  in  the  present  management  as 
contrasted  with  the  competence  of  previous 
managements. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  terminate  either  the  TFX 
contract  or  the  X-22  contract  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  infected  with  a  conflict  of 
interest  that  is  against  public  policy. 
Even  with  the  evidence  that  is  in  the 
record  at  this  stage,  this  case  would 
seem  to  be  comparable  to  the  Dixon- 
Yates  case  in  which  the  dual  role  of  a 
financial  adviser  was  the  issue.  I  be- 
lieve that  President  Kennedy,  MCNamara 
and  others  in  the  administration  should 
read  that  Dixon- Yates  opinion  by  the 
Supreme  Court^-Uhlted  States  against 
Mississippi  Valley  Generating  Co.,  Jan- 
ixary  9,  1961— relative  to  the  hlg*  stand- 
ard that  must  be  retained. 
The  Court  stated: 

Section  434  is  one  of  several  penal  conflict- 
of-interest  statutes  which  were  designed  to 
prohibit  Government  officials  from  engaging 
in  conduct  that  might  be  i«t«ri«/»fii  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  general  public.  •  •  • 
The  statute  is  dtoeeted  at  an  evU  which 
endangers  the  very  fabric  of  a  democratic 
society,  for  a  democracy  is  ^lecUve  only  if 
the  people  have  faith  in  those  who  govern 
and  that  faith  is  bound  to  be  dtattered  when 
high  officials  and  their  appointees  engage 
in  activities  which  arouse  suspicions  of  mal- 
feasance and  corruptioa.  •  •  • 

The  question  U  whether  ttie  Government 
may  dlaafflrm  a  contract  wliich  la  infected 
by  an  illegal  confUct  of  interest.  As  we  have 
indicated,  the  public  poUcy  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 434  requires  nonenforcement,  and  this 
is  true  even  though  the  ooalllet  of  interest 
was  caaaed  or  oondonad  by  hl^  Oofemmant 
officials.  The  same  policy  which  prevents 
aa  administrative  ottclal  tran  eKempttng  hia 
«»bordin»tss  from  the  coverage  of  the  stat- 
ute also  dictates  that  the  acttons  of  sncb 
aa  official  not  be  construed  as  requiring  en- 
foreement  of  an  illegal  contract. 


Kkw»>IiIi.  Now,  ••  I  understand  it.  llr. 
Secretary.  Secretary  Korth  entirely  dlsaa-* 
sociated  hlmatfr  from  this  award  because 
of  his  previous  connection  with  BeU  in  the 


When  the  pattern  of  activity  by  Oil- 
patric and  Korth  is  measured  against 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Comt  in  the 
Dixon- Yates  case,  it  would  appear  to 
be  found  wanting.  It  might  be  well  for 
President  Kennedy  to  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  measure  the  Oilpatric  role 
against  the  standards  of  ethics  in  his 
campaign  speeches  and  in  his  comments 
since  taking  ofltee. 

If  he  fails  to  do  this  he  will  be  negli- 
gent If  he  awards  Oilpatric  a  nuwiai 
or  other  commendaticm  when  Oilpatric 
teaves  ofllee.  It  will  amount  to  adminis- 
tration approval  of  a  highly  questionable 
affair. 
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HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Fune  25, 1963 

The  House  met  at  13  o'clo^  noon. 
Tlie  Chaplain.  R  >▼.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DI>.,  offered  thefo  Qowing  prayer: 

Psalm  33:   12:  Blessed  i$  the  nation 
whose  Qod  is  the  I  ord. 
Eternal  and  ev<r-blessed  Qod.  we  are 
throne  of  grace  in  the 
nrho  wert  the  God  of 


fH^foachlng  Thy 
faith  that  Thou 


our  fathers,  art  also  our  Ood  and  shall 
be  the  God  of  all  i  ucceeding  generations. 
liay   the   dem<icracy    and   the   lofty 


Ideals  for  which 


laboring,  as  a  nat  on.  be  those  which  will 
bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  all  our 
people. 

We  earnestly  leseech  Thee  that  o\ir 
minds  and  hearts  may  go  out  with  kind 
ness  and  sympahy,  with  service  and 
sacrifice  to  the  v^  multitudes  who  are 

life's  wilderness  with 

very  few  of  the  hissings  which  others  so 
richly  oijoy. 

Grant  that  hei  e.  in  our  Republic,  the 
opportunity  to  er  ter  upon  the  highwasrs 
to  education,  poiition.  and  honor  and 
the  chance  to  go  as  far  as  their  abilities 
and  capacities  w  11  warrant  and  permit, 
may  be  open  to  a  1  alike 

Help  us  to  has  en  the  dawning  of  the 


day  when  an  wt  o  Uve  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  shal  be  welded  into  a  solid 
and  compact  ni  tion  and  work  as  one 
do  Thy  win  and  seek 
humanity's  welf a  re. 

Hfear  us  in  thq  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


THE 

The  Journal  o: 
terday  was  read 


MESSAGE  F  lOM  THE  SENATE 


A  message 
Gown,  one  of  its 
the  Senate  had 
ment  bills  of  th< 
ttOea: 


An 
the  Paekan  and 
amended:  and 

BLB.e7S5.  An  ak 
tension  of  the  esi  ting 
rate  and  of  oertaL  i 


The  message 
Soiate  had 
which  the 
requested,  bills 
lowing  titles: 


HJLSflTS.  An 
authority   of  Hm 
Washington,  to 
which  the 
ton  may  enrdae 
purpoeea;  and 

HA.  8791.  An 
the  OTlatlng 
duty  enjoyed  by 
other  purpoeea. 

The  message 
Senate  had 


reduction 


we  are  striving  and 


titles.  In  which  the  oonciurence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8. 2M.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  aoqulai- 
tion  of  certain  property  in  square  768  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the 
growds  of  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court  Building: 

8.  S36.  An  act  to  extend  the  principles  of 
equitable  adjudication  to  sales  \mder  the 
Alaska  Public  8a:  j  Act; 

8.  622.  An  act  to  Improve  and  encoiirage 
collective  bargalntaig  between  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  represent- 
atives of  Its  employees,  and  to  permit  to  the 
extent  practicable  the  adoption  by  the  Alas- 
ka Railroad  of  the  personnel  policies  and 
pracUces  of  the  railroad  Industry; 

8. 626.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limitation 
on  payments  for  construction  engineering 
for  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  projects; 

8. 1032.  An  act  to  exclude  cargo  which  Is 
lumber  from  certain  tariff  filing  require- 
ments under  the  Shipping  Act,  1916; 

8.  1123.  An  act  relating  to  the  exchange  of 
certain  lands  between  the  town  of  Powell, 
Wyo.,  and  the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facu- 
lties Corp.; 

8. 1139.  An  act  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
8econd  Supplemental  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1943.  approved  October  26, 
1942  (56  Stat.  990,  999) ,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpoeea; 

8. 1416.  An  act  to  amend  section  104(b)  (6) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  submission  of  certain  cost  estimates  for 
the  completion  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

8. 1523.  An  act  to  make  certain  changes  In 
the  functions  of  the  Beach  Erosion  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  and  for  other  purposes. 


JOURNAL 

the  proceedings  of  yes- 
and  approved. 


f  roih  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
clerks.  announced  that 
passed  without  amend- 
Hoiise  of  the  following 


M  t^  amend  section  407  of 
ttockyards  Act  of  1931.  as 


to  provide  a  1-year  es- 
_  corporate  normal-tax 
exeise-tax  ratea. 


)  Jso  announced  that  the 

pasfl  sd,  with  amendments  in 

cone  irrence  of  the  House  is 

I  ft  the  House  of  the  fol- 


a^  to  increase  the  lending 
■xport-Unport   Bank   at 
I  ortend  the  period  within 
Bank  of  Washing- 
functions,  and  for  other 


Enw**-  'Import 


ts 

ICt 


to  continue  for  3  years 

of  the  exemption  from 

I  etuming  residents,  and  for 


tlso  announced  that  the 
bills  of  the  following 


HON.  EMANUEL  CET.I.KR 


B«r.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKHl.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
great  and  enlightening  experience  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  especially  because  you  meet  here, 
every  now  and  then,  men  of  remarkable 
talent  and  statesmanship. 

But  none  of  them  in  the  last  half 
century  has  been  more  remarkable  and 
talented  than  the  distinguished  Member 
from  the  Empire  State,  our  own  Emanxtix 
Ckllks. 

Many  men  have  passed  through  these 
portals,  on  the  way  in  and  on  the  way  out, 
but  none  who  have  been  of  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation,  or  who  has  been  more 
beloved  by  their  colleagues  than  Mannt 

CXLLSK. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  my  pleas- 
ure, and  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
here  from  the  first  day  of  our  respective 
terms  and  my  admiration  for  him  and 
my  devotion  to  him  have  grown  with  the 
srears.  His  congressional  district  had 
consistently  and  Insistently  returned  Re- 
publicans to  the  House  from  the  time  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor,  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant— who  was  perfectly  willing  to  give 
New  York  back  to  the  Indians,  a  policy 


advocated  by  some  of  his  compatriots 
even  to  this  day.  MAmrr  is  the  first,  last 
and  only  man  of  his  party  elected  from 
that  great  and  historic  district  for  more 
than  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  love  the  Republicans — 
the  Republicans  of  this  House  and 
especially  the  Republicans  of  my  district. 
I  always  vote  with  them  when  they  are 
right — a  situation  lamentably  rare— but 
it  is  a  notable  statistical  fact  that  for  the 
last  more  than  40  years  that  district  has 
favored  us  and  the  Republic  by  sending 
Manny  Ckllkr  to  Congress  with  grati- 
fying regularity.  And  I  s^eld  to  no  man 
in  my  admiration  and  appreciation  of  his 
friendship  and  his  political  acumen,  and 
his  indispensable  and  patriotic  contribu- 
tions to  the  national  economy  and  gen- 
eral welfare. 

And  yet  my  good  friend.  Drew  Pear- 
son— ^who  is  always  more  kindly  and 
more  charitable  in  his  comments  about 
me  than  I  deserve — says  this  morning  in 
his  highly  entertaining  column — that  I 
have  written  a  book.  Neither  Drew 
Pearson  nor  BUng  Solomon  ever  wrote  a 
truer  aphorism  than  when  they — one  or 
the  other  of  them — exclaimed:  "Oh  that 
mine  enemy  had  written  a  book." 

This  book  is  Interpreted  as  question- 
ing some  minor  featiure  of  Chairman 
Celler's  administrative  program.  If  this 
be  true — and  I  never  presume  to  differ 
with  any  of  Drew's  prescient  conclu- 
sions—then the  book  is  wrong,  the  rule 
is  wrong,  the  principle  is  wrong — and 
Mannt  is  right. 

Emanuel  Ckller,  chaiiman  of  the  most 
dignified  committee  of  either  House  or 
Senate,  does  not  make  mistakes.  No  bill 
or  resolution  reported  out  by  him  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  ever 
been  rejected  by  the  House  in  the  entire 
four  decades  since  his  accession  to  that 
learned  and  scholarly  body. 

Both  Manny  and  Drew  live  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  are  friends  of  all 
mankind.  But  if  choice  must  be  made.  I 
am  constrained  to  bow  first  to  the  maj- 
esty and  dignity  of  the  Judiciary. 

Here  is  to  Chairman  Celler.  May  he, 
like  his  fellow  New  Yorker,  Rip  van 
Winkle,  "live  long  and  prosper." 


CONSTITUTIONAL   DEBATE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  26.  the  Madison  County  Bar 
Association  in  the  24th  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District  will  sponsor  a  debate 
on  three  proposed  amendments  to  the 
XSB.  Constitution  that  have  evoked  a 
great  deal  of  controversy.  These  amend- 
ments include  establishing  a  Court  of  the 
Union,  curbing  the  Federal  Judiciary's 
Jurisdiction  in  State  vportionment 
oases,  and  amending  article  V  of  the 
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CoDstitation  regarding  the  amendatory 
proceaa. 

This  debate  will  feature  the  Honorable 
Millard  Caldwen,  jusUee  of  the  noridA 
Suprane  Court,  arguing  for  the  pro- 
posals and  Mr.  Arthur  Fteund,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  has  been  a  leading  omxment  of  the 
proposed  amendments.  The  moderator 
of  the  ddsate  will  be  Burton  C.  Bernard, 
an  attorney  of  Granite  City,  Ol.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Madison  County  (HI.) 
Bar  Association  Judiciary  Committee. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  include 
Emerson  Baets,  Alton.  HI.;  Charles  God- 
frey. Alttm.  nL;  Roland  Griffith,  Alton. 
HI.,  and  Gilbert  Rosch,  Granite  City,  HL 

"The  president  of  the  Madison  County 
(m.)  Bar  Association  is  the  Honorable 
Dick  Mudge,  State's  attorney  for  Madi- 
son Coimty,  III. 

In  an  address  to  the  American  Law 
Institute  convened  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  May  22,  1963,  C^iief  Justice  Warren 
called  for  "a  great  national  ddttate"  on 
the  proposed  amendments.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  first  debate  be  held  in  Madi- 
son County,  ni.,  which  upon  its  creation 
September  14, 1812,  was  named  for  Presi- 
dent James  Madison,  "Father  of  the 
Constitution." 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
DEBATES 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Madi- 
son County  Bar  Association  of  Madison 
County,  HI.,  will  hold  on  Wednesday. 
June  26,  an  outstanding  program  when 
three  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitutton  of  the  United  States  win  be  de- 
bated. These  amendments  have  passed 
partially  or  altogether  in  a  great  number 
of  State  legislatures,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  a  great  national  ddE>ate  should  be 
held  regarding  their  merits,  that  the 
general  public  Is  not  fully  aware  of  what 
is  being  proposed. 

Both  sides  of  this  question  agree  that 
the  people  need  to  discuss  these  matten. 
and  in  answer  to  this  call  for  debate,  the 
Madison,  HI.,  County  Bar  Association  is 
staging  this  debate,  in  hopes  that  like 
events  may  be  staged  across  the  country. 

Speaking  for  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  win  be  one  of  Florida's 
most  distinguished  sons,  the  Honorable 
lifillard  Caldwell,  who  will  be  appearing 
in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Florida 
Committee  on  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. 

In  him  we  have  one  of  my  State's  great 
statesmen,  a  man  of  unquestioned  integ- 
rity and  ability.  He  is  a  former  Gover- 
nor of  Florida,  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  RepreamtativeB  1932-40.  served 
as  Administrator  of  Fedoral  Civil  De- 
fense, and  now  is  a  Juatlee  ct  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  norlda. 


I  commend  the  Madtaon  County  Bar 
Association  tn  stnginir  tbia  debate,  which 
will  serve  to  enlighten  the  people  on 
what  Is  being  proposed  In  the  way  of 
these  constitutional  amendments. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
attend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speako-, 
on  yesterday  I  called  attention  to  a 
situation  wherein  it  is  possible  for  three 
identical  articles  to  itfvear  in  the  tame 
issue  of  the  Record.  I  would  also  report 
that  this  same  artide  appeared  again 
yesterday.  In  other  words,  on  2  con- 
secutive legislative  days  we  have  four 
Idoxtlcal  articles  appearing  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  would  Just  suggest  that  I  think  we 
could  avoid  much  of  this  if  we  would 
follow  the  example  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  [Mr.  Keogh],  who,  in 
extending  his  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  daily  Record,  identified  the  ex- 
traneous material.  I  think  If  we  would 
all  identify  the  extraneous  material  we 
intend  to  insert,  the  desk  would  be  helped 
in  avoiding  this  duplication,  which  is 
costly  and  annoying. 


BEECHER  E.  HESS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

WASHiNcrroN,  D.C., 

June  21. 1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker.  House  of  Bepretentatives. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DsAB  Ms.  Bpxakxb:  Since  I  have  spent 
some  26  years  on  Ci^tol  Hill  and  am  far 
past  retirement  age.  I  request  that  my  serr- 
loea  in  the  Houss  of  Repreaentatlyee  be  offl- 
dally  terminated  as  of  June  30.  1963. 

I  wish  to  thank  jrou  for  3rour  kindness  and 
the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  over  the 
years. 

In  my  retirement  it  will  be  my  purpose  to 
extol  the  Members  of  the  House  and  further 
congreeslonal  good  wilL 
Very  truly  yours. 

Bexcher  E.  Hess. 


MINORITY   EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  419)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Jtesolvetf,  That  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1939.  as  amended.  Tommy  Lee 
Wlnetirennar  is  hareby  designated  a  minority 
employee  effective  July  1.  1963  (to  flU  an 
existing  vacancy) ,  untU  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  House,  and  shall  receive  gross  compensa- 
tlon  of  913,918.08  per  ^wnum 

The  resolution  was  agreed  ta 
A  mottcKX  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


i 
t 


COMMITTEB  OS  THE  JUXUCIABY— 
SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanjmmis  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gemraal 
deiiate  on  June  26  and  27. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
issoordaed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  PERMITTING 
READING  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speidcer.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  permitting  the 
right  to  read  from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to 
offer  nonsectarian  prayers  in  the  public 
schools  or  other  pid}lic  places  if  partici- 
pation therein  is  not  compulnry. 

The  effective  part  of  the  resolution, 
section  1,  is  as  follows: 

The  right  to  voluntarily  offer,  receive  and 
to  participate  in  the  saying  of  nonsectarian 
prayers  or  the  right  to  voluntarily  read  from 
and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  the  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged. 

I  urge  affirmative  vote  of  two-thixds 
of  the  membership  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  at  this  aeasian  and  I  urge  ttie 
legidatores  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  to  expeditiously  ratify  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
t^e  United  States. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  based  uiwn 
the  first  16  words  of  the  first  amend- 
taent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  is  as  follows: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  after  due  consid«*a- 
tion  inscribed  these  words  into  the  first 
amendment  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment or  recognition  of  any  particular 
denomination  as  the  official  reliidon  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  dom- 
ination of  the  Church  of  England  was 
one  of  the  reasons  that  impelled  the  Pil- 
grims to  leave  their  mother  country  and 
to  migrate  to  the  New  World. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  deeply  re- 
ligious persons.  They  recogniad  God  as 
omnipotent  in  their  public  and  private 
lives. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the 
only  eonstitatkinal  way  to  overrule  this 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  by  this 
propoeed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  my  amendment  can  and  will 
be  expeditiously  adopted  and  ratified. 


■■•♦  •.it* 
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CONTAWUINQ  AFPRCX>RIATIONB. 

1964 
lir.CAMNONL  lAr.  Speaker,  ponuant 
to  an  order  of  [the  Hoow.  granted  lart 
Thurada^.  I  call  up  Houw  Joint  Reaolu- 
tton  SOS  maldm  oontlnulnc  appropria- 
Uons  for  the  i  seal  year  1M4.  and  for 
other  purpoeea  and  I  aak  unanimous 
consent  that  1 ;  be  Cfmaldered  in  the 
House  as  in  C9a  imittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAK]  K.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of   he  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  rei  d  the  joint  resoluticm,  as 
fidlows: 

Jleaotoed  by  th^  '•  Senate  and  Houae  of  Bep- 
Tt»entatiot»  of  U  «  United  States  of  America 
to  Con^eee  OMetmbled,  TbMX  the  foUowlng 
■mns  are  approp:  lated  out  of  any  money  In 
th«  TtMwury  not  otbarwlae  appropriated,  and 
out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  revenues, 
reeelpta.  and  fui  ds,  for  the  WTeral  depcut- 
menta.  agenclea,  rarporatlons,  and  other  or- 
ganisational Tinl  -M  at  the  aovemment.  for 
the  flaeal  year  IM  ft.  namely: 

Sac.  101.  (a)  (] )  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
naosanry  tcr  oo:  itlnulng  projects  or  actlTl- 
ttes  (not  othemae  speclflcaUy  provided  for 
In  this  joint  re  Kdutlon)  which  were  oon- 
docted  In  the  fla  aU  year  IMS  and  for  which 
appropriations,  rands,  or  other  authority 
would  be  avallalile  In  the  foUowlng  eippto- 
prUtlon  Acts  for  (he  fiscal  year  10M: 

DepartaoMit  o  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agendea  Aiq;>rop  latlon  Act: 

Department  o   Labor,  and  Health.  Bduca- 
tlon.  and  Welf  an  Appropriation  Act: 
Legislative  Bra  nch  Appropriation  Act: 
Department   o  t  Agriculture  and   Related 
.  Ag*"^—  Approp  iation  Act: 

Departmenta  <if  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judldary.  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  A<  t:  and  the 
Department  ol  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 
(2)  i^proprla  ions  made  by  this  subaee- 
tkm  shaU  be  av  liable  to  the  extent  and  In 
the  m»*^*«*'  whl  ;h  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  approi  rlatlon  Act. 

(8)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would 
be  made  avalla  >le  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  grante  I  under  an  Act  listed  In  this 
•ubaeetlon  as  pa  aed  by  the  House  Is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  available  or  grant- 
ad  under  such  i  «t  as  pswfl  by  the  Senate, 
the  pertinent  iroject  or  activity  shaU  ba 
fiTt^tif^n*^  unde*  the  lesser  amotint  or  the 
more  restrictive  authority. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  In  this  sub- 
section has  bee  i  passed  by  only  one  House 
or  where  an  It  im  Is  Included  In  only  one 
version  of  an  Ai  t  aa  passed  by  both  Houses, 
the  pertinent  ]  coject  or  activity  shall  be 
contlntied  undi  r  the  appropriation,  fxind. 
or  authority,  gr  inted  by  the  one  House,  but 
-  at  a  rate  for  o  )eratlons  not  exceeding  the 
current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
action  at  the  oe  e  House,  whichever  is  lower: 
Provided,  That  no  provision  which  Is  In- 
cluded In  an  a]  proprlatlon  Act  enumerated 
In  this  subseet  on  but  which  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  ippllcable  appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  jNur  1968.  and  which  by  Its 
terms  la  applies  ble  to  more  than  one  appro- 
priation, fund,  3r  authority,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  any  ap  iroprlatlon.  fund,  or  author- 
ity, provided  Is  this  joint  reeolutlon  unless 
such  provlskm  ihall  have  been  Included  In 
Identical  form  In  such  bill  as  enacted  by 
both  the  House  md  Senate. 

(b)  Such  anounta  as  may  be  neceesary 
for  continuing  projecta  or  actlvltlee  which 
were  conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  and 
are  listed  in  t:  kls  aubaectlon  at  a  rate  for 
operations  not  In  exeees  of  the  current  rate 


or  the  fate  provided  for  In  the  bxxlget  esti- 
mate, whichever  Is  lower,  and  under  the  more 
reatrleUve  aothprlty : 

Vtealgn  assistance  and  other  activities  for 
which  provlidon  was  made  In  the  Foreign 
Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1963: 

Agencies  for  which  provision  was  made 
In  the  Independent  Ofllces  Appropriation  Act, 
1963; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  District  of  Col\imbla  Appropriation  Act, 
1963: 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
In  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act, 
1963; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1963; 

United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency; 

Department  of  State, 

Acqvilsitlon,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  bxilldlngs  abroad. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  projects  or  activities  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  items  under  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  for  In 
the  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
Sbc.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  reeolutlon  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
in  this  joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enactment  of 
the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by  both 
Houses  without  any  provision  for  such  proj- 
ect or  activity,  or  (c)  Augtist  31,  1963,  which- 
ever first  occvirs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)(2)  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  and  expenditures 
therefrom  shall  be  charged  to  the  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  when- 
ever a  bill  in  which  such  applicable  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  authorization  is  contained 
is  enacted  into  law. 

Sbc.  104.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  Initiate 
(HT  resume  any  project  or  activity  which  was 
not  being  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  ApproiH^atlons  made  and  authority 
granted  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
Incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  usual  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Congress  has  become  ac- 
customed in  these  later  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  could  be 
arranged — and  it  would  not  be  a  difDcult 
matter — under  which  continuing  resolu- 
tions would  be  unnecessary.  All  these 
appn^riation  bills  should  be  processed 
and  sent  to  the  President  before  the 
start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  It  can  be 
done  and  it  would  expedite  the  legisla- 
tive  business  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides, in  brief,  for  keeping  open  the 
doors  of  the  Qovemment  until  the  regu- 
lar bills  are  enacted  in  final  form.  It  is 
fully  explained  in  the  accompanying 
onnmittee  rQX>rt. 


To  date,  the  committee  has  reported 
seven  of  the  regular  1964  appropriation 
bills.  Five  regular  1964  appropriation 
bills  remain  to  be  rq;>orted  in  addition 
to  the  usual  closing  supplemental  bill. 

A  principal  reason  that  these  five  bills 
have  not  been  reported  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  cannot  under 
the  House  rules  process  them  because 
they  contain  appropriations  not  yet  au- 
thorized by  action  of  the  legislative 
committees.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations cannot,  under  the  rules,  bring 
in  a  bill  appropriating  a  single  dollar 
until  it  has  been  authorized  by  law.  We 
could  have  processed  all  the  apprcvria- 
tion  bills  before  July  1  but  for  the  lack 
of  authority  for  certain  items  in  the  five 
bills  not  yet  reported.  I  hope  we  will 
soon  reach  the  day  when  we  can  get  all 
the  bills  to  the  President  by  July  1. 

STATUS     or     THX     APPaOFXIATIOH     BILLS — 8STH 
CONOKXSS,    1ST   SESSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  I  am  including  a  tabulation 
on  the  current  status  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  of  the  session. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  appropriation  bill  is  the  only  reg- 
ular 1964  bill  enacted  into  law.  In  the 
last  two  sessions  of  Congress,  no  regular 
bill  was  enacted  before  the  start  of  the 
new  fiscal  year. 

This  year,  seven  bills  for  fiscal  1964 
and  two  bills  for  fiscal  1963  entailing 
budget  requests  for  about  $73,630,000,000 
have  been  reported  to  the  House.  Five 
additional  regular  bills  for  1964  and  the 
usual  closing  supplemental,  prospectively 
involving  roughly  $26,000,000,000  in 
budget  requests,  are  yet  to  be  reported 
to  the  House.    They  are: 

First.  The  independent  offices  bill, 
$14,620,000,000.  on  which  hearings  have 
been  completed  for  some  weeks  except 
for  the  space  agency;  annual  authoriza- 
tion legislation  is  delaying  completion  of 
thisbiU. 

Second.  The  public  works  bill,  $4,560,- 
000,000,  on  which  hearings  are  com- 
pleted. Annual  authorization-  legisla- 
tion for  the  atomic  energy  program  could 
also  delay  this  bill. 

Third.  The  military  construction  bill, 
$1,978,000,000,  on  which  hearings  are  in 
progress,  but  for  which  the  annual 
authorization  bill  is  not  yet  finalized— 
committee  hearings  have  not  commenced 
in  the  other  body. 

Foiulii.  The  foreign  aid  bill,  $4,840,- 
000,000.  on  which  hearings  are  well 
along  toward  completion  but  for  which 
the  annual  authorization  bill  has  not 
yet  been  reported  in  either  House. 

Fifth.  The  District  of  Columbia  bill. 
$34,000,000  in  Federal  requests,  on  which 
hearings  are  completed. 

Sixth.  And.  finally,  the  closing  supple- 
mental bill,  amounts  not  yet  submitted 
by  the  President. 

The  foregoing  amounts  exclude  ap- 
proximately $mi00,000,000  in  perma- 
nent authorizations — ^mostly  interest  on 
the  public  debt— for  1964  on  which  an- 
nual congressional  action  is  not  required. 
The  tabulation  follows: 
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Ifr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 


Mr.  JESSES 
eonflnn  what 
about  this  Joint 


11460 

lir.  JSN8Bt. 

fentlcmaaylddi 

Mr.  CAHHON     I  yieid  to  the 
gulataed  gcBSIan  in  from  Iowa  [Mr 
8SH].  the  raakLig  minority  mestoer  of 
the  bommlttee   >n  AppropriaUons. 

.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  to 
(ur  chairman  has  said 
resolution.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuing resQlutita  such  as  this  Boose 
and  the  Congre  s  ha,ve  passed  on  many 
previous  oeeaskm.  I  presume  we  wlB 
find  it  nccfssT  r  to  pass  another  con- 
tinuing resotatmn  during  the  present 
grnrrifsi  of  Oong  -ess.  since  I  understand 
the  Senate  wiU  Mist  that  the  resolution 
expire  a  Bkonth  I  ooner  than  was  proposed 

in  our  original  d  aft. 

The  original  (  raft  resolution  provided 
that  the  power  i  f  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion should  ceas  i  on  September  SO.  The 
Senate  dedred  o  reduce  that  to  August 
31.  We  were  to  d  informally  this  morn- 
ing thst  it  wou  d  not  be  possible  to  get 
a  3  monttis'  fiontl»*M<«g  resolution 
through  the  Sei  ate  of  the  United  SUte^ 
io  we  have  agrc  ed  to  a  month  sooner,  as 
this  miiiliiHnri  aow  provides. 

Other  than  t  lat.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  md  as  a  practical  matter 
I  suppose  there  is  nothing  for  the  House 
to  do  ezocpi  pai  s  this  reaolutlon  in  order 
that  the  varkN  s  departments,  bureaus, 
eommisskms.  ai  d  boards  of  the  Govem- 
ment  may  con  Inne  to  carry  on  tiieir 
duties. 

Mr.  CANNOf.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
myn^Ty  what  he  gentleman  from  low* 
[Mr.  Jbmdv]  1  as  said,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  great  men  <  f  the  House  and  has  been 
especially  hdp  "ul  in  the  wotk  of  the 
oommitteetUs  rear,  as  in  previous  years. 
Last  year  we  inally  had  to  pass  four 
contlnuiBg  restlutions.  Tte  period  of 
j^mm  covered  b  r  each  resolution  was  so 
short— 1  montlk— that  we  had  to  pass  a 
coBtkralng  rest  luUon  every  month  for  4 
inq«t>^ — hard^  conducive  to  speed  and 
handling   the    national 
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Mr.  Speaker 
grantedl 
Members,  the 
tabulation  of 
celpts  and 
fiscal 
eluding 

budget  esttma^e 
and 
pieviouB  fiscal 


ex]  enditures 
lie  I  as  ol 
Qomp  trisons 
.„  jilima  e  fo 
correepon  ling 


Budget  rev(in 


1-1 


in  conformity  with  leave 
for  the  information  of 
fifth   monthly  synoptic 
trend  of  net  budget  re- 
in the  current 
of  May  31.  1963.  in- 
with  the   official 
for  the  flaeal  year  1963 
actial  data  for  the 
year  1902. 

■Miris 


are  officially  esti- 
mated by  the  president  at  $85.500.000.0M 


for  the  fiscal  year  1963  ending  this 
wedc— a  projected  increase  of  $4,091.- 
000.000  over  actual  budget  revenues  in 
fiscal  1963.  Through  the  first  11 
months— to  May  31. 1963 — actual  budget 
revenues  exceeded  the  corresponding  11 
months  of  fiscal  1962— May  31, 1962— by 
$4,521,000,000. 

Tb  reach  the  official  budget  revenue 
prediction  of  $85,500,000,000  for  all  of 
fiscal  1963  will  require  net  revenues  of 
$11,185,000,000  in  the  current  month  of 
June  1963.  In  June  of  fiscal  1962.  net 
budget  revenues  amounted  to  $11,615,- 
000.000. 

According  to  the  committee  report  on 
the  recent  debt  limit  bill,  the  adminis- 
tration, as  of  April,  apparently  adheres 
to  the  full  year  revenue  estimate  of 
$85,500,000,000. 

In  contrast  with  budget  expenditures 
which  tend  to  recur  more  evenly 
throughout  the  fiscal  year,  the  pattern 
of  budget  receipts  shows  the  months  of 
September,  December,  March,  and  June 
as  the  peak  months;  and  receipts  in  the 
second  half  <jf  the  fiscal  year.  January- 
June,  are  usually  higher  tlian  in  the  first 
half. 

BDaCXT    BCPKNDITUKIS 

Budget  expenditures  are  officially  pro- 
jected in  the  President's  January  bu<^t 
at  $94,311,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1963 
ending  this  month — an  increase  of 
$6,524,000,000  over  actual  budget  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1962.  of  which 
$1,901,000,000  is  for  national  defense  and 
$4,623,000,000  is  for  other  than  national 
defense. 

Through  the  first  11  months — to  May 
31.  1963 — actual  budget  expenditures  in 
fiscal  1963  exceed  the  corresponding  11 
months  of  fiscal  1962— to  May  31. 1962— 
by  $5,243,000,000.  of  which  $2,071,000,000 
is  for  national  defense  and  $3,172,000,000 
is  for  other  than  national  defense. 

AVaUCS    MONTHLT     EXFCNDITTTSES 

Using  straight  averages  in  both  in- 
stances, the  table  discloses  that  budget 
expenditures  during  the  first  11  months 
of  fiscal  1963  averaged  $7,721,000,000— 
somewhat  less  than  the  projected  budget 
average  of  $7,859,000,000  for  the  full  fis- 
cal year  of  1963  based  on  the  January 
official  budget  estimate  of  expenditures — 
a  little  less  for  national  defense  items 
and  also  slightly  less  for  nonnational 
defense  items. 

To  reach  the  January  net  budget  ex- 
penditure prediction  of  $94,311,000,000 
fbr  fiscal  1963.  net  budget  expenditures 
In  the  current  month  of  Jime  1963  would 
have  to  aggregate  at  least  $9.S844K>0.000 
as  against  the  actual  monthly  average 
of  $7,721,000,000  in  the  first  11  months 
•f  fiscal  1963.  Budget  expenditures  in 
the  last  month  of  fiscal  1962— that  Is. 
June    of    1962— totaled    $8,102,000,000. 


The  table  discloses  that  expenditures  for 
an  of  fiscal  year  1963  are  officially 
budgeted  at  a  monthly  average  $544,000.- 
000  greater  than  the  actual  monthly  av- 
erage of  all  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
1962  and  that,  in  comparison  to  this,  in 
the  first  11  montiis  of  fiscal  1963  the  ac- 
tual mcmthly  average  exceeded  the  cor- 
responding 11 -month  average  of  fiscal 
1962  by  a  little  less— namely,  by  $477.- 
000,000.  Stated  in  another  way.  in  the 
first  92  percent  of  ttie  fiscal  year  about 
80  percent,  or  $5,243,000,000  of  the  offi- 
cially projected  $6,524,000,000  expendi- 
ture increase,  fiscal  1963  over  fiscal  1962, 
has  been  realized. 

But  in  ecmnection  with  expenditures, 
it  is  pertinent  to  note  from  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  recent  debt  limit  bill 
that,  as  of  April,  the  administration  ap- 
parently expects  budget  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1963  to  total  $93,907,000,000— 
which  would  be  $404,000,000  less  than  the 
January  budget  estimate  from  the  Presi- 
dent—$564,000,000  less  for  other  than 
national  defense,  partially  offset  by  $160,- 
000.000  more  for  national  defense. 

BUOOKT  DKFtCR 

The  January  official  budget  estimate  of 
the  deficit  for  aU  of  fiscal  year  1963  is 
$8,811,000,000,  or  $2,433,000,000  larger 
than  the  actiial  deficit  for  all  of  fiscal 
1962.  But  as  noted  above,  a  more  recent 
official  administration  view,  according  to 
the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  the  debt  limit  bill,  is  that 
the  fiscal  1963  deficit  will  approximate 
$8,407,000,000. 

Through  11  months  of  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  actual  deficit  is  $10,612,000.000— or 
only  about  $722,000,000  larger  than  the 
actual  deficit  during  the  corresponding 
11  months  of  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  figures  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
budget  dellett  for  all  of  fiscal  1963  may 
be  even  less  than  the  $8,407,000,000  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  tl»e  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meaivs. 

THZ  PUBLIC   DEBT 

The  official  January  budget  projection 
is  that  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1963— on  June  30,  1963— will  be  $303,- 
494.000.000.  a  projected  increase  ai  $5,- 
293,000.000  from  the  actual  debt  of  $298.- 
201,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  on  July  1. 1962.  But  the  Treasury's 
more  recent  estimate,  according  to  the 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  recent  debt  limit  bill,  is 
that  the  debt  on  Jime  30  next  will  ap- 
proximate $305,300,000,000. 

The  actual  public  debt  on  May  31. 1963. 
stood  at  $305.303.000,000— or  $6,029,000,- 
000  above  the  corresponding  date  in  fiscal 
1962— at  May  31.  1962— and  $7,002,000,- 
000  above  the  total  of  the  debt  at  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1. 1962. 

The  table  follows. 
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Net  hud§et  neeiptM  mtd  ixpendituret  (the  traditional  adminittrative  budget),  11  montht  of 
fitcal  196S  ver9u$  11  monih$  of  fiscal  1962  and  compariaon  toith  fiUl-year  eatimatea 

(]B  mmkos  of  dollan] 


Actual  (or  11  months 

Budget  estimates  for  all  of 
fiscal     1063    compared    to 
actual  for  all  o(  fiscal  1063 

- 

Fiseal 
year 

ion 

Fiseal 
year 
1062 

1063 

compared 

to  1063 

Budget 

estimate, 

1063 

Actual, 
1062 

Estimate, 

1063  over 

actual, 

1062 

1.  Budget  reoelpU  (fiet) , 

^74,116 

$60,704 

+K621 

$86,800 

$81,400 

+$4,091 

2.  Budget  expenditimt  (net) 

(a)  Natknsl  defame  (per  official  budget  dawi- 
flcatioo) 

48.130 
38,788 

46,068 
33,616 

+2,071 
+3,172 

»,004 
41.307 

81,103 
36,684 

+1,001 

(b)  Other  tban  natioiial  de^ue 

+4.623 

3.         Total  expoidlturee  (net) 

84,037 
-10,612 

70,684 
-0,800 

+8,243 
-722 

04,311 
-8,811 

87,787 
-6,378 

+6,824 

4.  Net  surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (— ).  (Itaie  1  mtauu 

line  3) 

>  -2.433 

6.  Average  monthly  ezpenditores: 

(A)  NKtinniil  <V<<nf«^ 

4.3n 
3.344 

4,417 
3,442 

(b)  Other  than  national  defense 

Total  monthly  average 

7,721 

7,244 

+477 

7.880 

7,318 

+844 

>  That  is  to  say,  the  January  official  budget  projects  an  estimated  increase  of  $2,433,000,000  in  the  siie  of  the  deficit 
in  fiscal  1063  as  compared  to  the  actual  deficit  m  fiscal  1062. 

NOTK.— Report  on  recent  debt  limit  bill  Indicates  administration  expectation,  back  in  April,  tlmt  budget  expendi- 
tures In  fiscal  1063  would  be  about  $404,000,000  below  the  January  figure  of  $94,311,000,000. 
Sources:  Budget  for  1964  and  monthly  Treasury  statement  for  May  31, 1063. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  ronarks  and  include  tabulations  on 
aivropriation  bills  and  the  status  of  the 
budget 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
srike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
questions  asked  by  Members  in  the  last 
few  dasrs  concerning  the  status  of  the 
employment  seciuity  offices  in  each  of 
our  50  States  and  in  the  territories. 
The  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Emplo3rment  Security  lias  committed  all 
of  the  $400  million  that  was  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  unemployment  fund,  and 
is  unable  to  make  additional  allocations 
to  the  States  that  they  had  led  the 
States  to  believe  would  be  forthcoming. 
There  are  some  20  States  that  are  af- 
fected by  this  deficiency  that  presently 
exists.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ploymmt  Security,  several  of  these 
States  have  had  to  lay  off  aU  of  their 
employees  during  this  we^.  I  think  it 
should  be  imderstood  that  the  executive 
branch  did  not  sulnnit  any  supplemental 
request  to  Congress  imtil  yesterday. 
The  continuing  resolution,  however,  that 
is  before  us  today  will  put  all  of  these 
people  back  on  the  payroll  as  of  next 
Monday.  When  this  particular  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  today  those  employees, 
some  18,000  that  are  affected,  will  be 
placed  back  on  the  payroll  starting  on 
next  Monday.  This  resolution  is  signif- 
icant in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  have  tried  to  pin  the 
blame  for  this  week's  situation  on  Con- 
gress.  But  here  are  the  facts.   Congress 


appropriated  $400  million  for  these  ac- 
tivities in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  1963.  These  fimds 
are  for  regular  salary  and  expense  items 
which  are  readily  controllable.  At  no 
time  has  Congress  been  advised  that 
spending  was  proceeding  on  a  deficiency 
basis,  and  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  re- 
quires such  advice  if  spending  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  deficiency  rate.  It  was  not 
until  yesterday  that  the  executive  branch 
requested  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
a  request  that  appears  only  to  be  pajrtng 
lipservice  for  if  the  Cunmittee  on  Ap- 
propriations were  to  meet  today  and 
report  out  a  Joint  resolution  it  could  not 
be  taken  up  in  the  House  without  a  spe- 
cial rule  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
or  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plain  fact  is  that  Uiis 
situation  results  from  incredibly  poor 
control  of  appropriated  fimds.  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  either  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  or  both,  have  violated  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act  and  I  think  an  in- 
vestigation should  be  made  to  determine 
the  full  facts  leading  to  this  fiscal  fiasco 
so  that  we  can  know  what  changes 
should  be  made  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

I  have  here  a  table  that  the  Bureau  of 
Emplojrment  Security  prepared  1  week 
ago  today  whitdi  purports  to  show  the 
situation  in  each  State  with  regard  to 
this  deficiency  and  the  personnel  actions 
that  are  necessary  because  of  it.  I  do 
not  have  complete  faith  in  the  accuracy 
of  this  table — ^for  instance  it  shows  that 
some  States  would  have  to  close  their  en- 
tire operations  for  2  weeks  but  I  am 
informed  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  How- 
ever, for  what  it  may  be  worth.  I  will 
place  it  in  the  Rcoou>  for  the  information 
of  all  Members. 


Bureau  of  Empioifment  Security.  Department 
of  Labor,  State  fund  tfe/lofoneie*  baaed  on 
tillocationa  from  available  funda  and  State 
estimated  required  ataff  adjuatmenta 


State 
estimated 
deficiency  > 

Peraoonelrediictloa 

required  to  absorb 

deOotts 

Number 

Daratloa 

Aiai>an)a. , 

$66,000 

768 

1  week* 

Alaska 

Arisona  E8 

34.000 
20,UUO 

Aritona  UI 

California 

>800,000 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Hppmls 

1,400 

Connecticut 
agency. 

Deuware.    

District  of  Colum- 
bia E8 

District  of  Colum- 
bU  UI 

Florida 

97,000 
06,000 

1,206 
718 

2weeks* 

Qeorgia 

Iweek.* 

Guam 

HflWAii 

20,000 

{•). 

Idaho 

TllinnfK 

80.864 
73.604 
68,000 
20.000 
168,000 
70,000 

Iowa 

518 
180 

1  week.* 

K'an^aif 

Do. 

Kentucky. 

I/>^ii«i«ina 

387 

2  weeks  .< 

Mains 

(•>. 

M«ryi«md 

86,000 

360 

Massachusetts  .  . 

Michigan 

170,466 

0). 

MlnnemAa 

Mississippi... 

47,000 
81.000 
10.000 

816 

Iweek.* 

Missonr 

Montana 

44 

2  weeks. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

88.000 

800 

270.000 

18,000 
613.000 

New  Hampshire 

-New  /ersey 

1,804 
66 

3,840 

Do.« 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina..... 

Do. 
Do. 

North  Dakota  £S. 

North  Dakota  UI.. 

Ohio 

373.000 
70.000 
88,388 

288,000 
40,200 

4,000 

1.400 
88,000 

2,762 
300 

700 

1,6B 

330 

•  days.* 

Oklahoma. 

2  weeks.* 

Oregon 

2  days. 

Pennsylvania...  .. 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

todays. 
2weeks.« 

Rhode  Island 
treasury 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

863 

7to8 
days.* 

Tennessee 

S4.000 
82.000 
43,600 
14.000 
24.800 

846 

466 

166 
S6 

Iwvek.* 

Texas... 

S  weeks. 

Utah 

Do. 

Vermont 

Iweek. 

Virginia 

(*) 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Viriilnia 

73.780 

i,o66 

3  days. 

Wisconsin 

30,320 

Wyoming .  . 

Total 

4.000.885 

18,654 

i  Estimates  received  by  wire  from  indivtdnal  Btat«« 
as  of  June  18.  lon. 
'  Bureau  estimate  (no  wire  received  from  State) . 

*  Entire  agency  must  be  closed. 

*  Layoff  ineffective  as  leave  most  be  paid. 
'  Civil  service  will  not  permit  layoff. 

*  2  weeks'  notice  required. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  l>e 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


lUtt 
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TfiffclffPiFlH  OP  VUKDS  WiXHlM  T^R 
]  mWD  or  THE  BOUBE 


tcoBk  tiM  Ooamit- 
i  dmlnlitnittoii  reported 
tlie  foDowlnc  pflvlteged  resolution  (H. 
«1%  Bcpi.  Na  44f),  which  was 
iefeiw*  to  the  ]  Itmatt  Gttkndar  and  or- 
dered to  be  psinti  d : 

inch  fundi  m  may  be  nac- 

tte  IMS  obUsattons  may 

wlkmn  the  oontlngent  tUBd 

of  H  tprawntatlves.  trcm 


With  IMl  fvndB 
c«plan«tio>i.  If  Tpu  win. 

ICr. 
siBBilar 


to  the 


In  the  fiscal  yi 
Mthd 


ICr.  BURI28<Mf .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  eaU 
up  House  ReecOi  tion  418  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  eonsk  eration. 

TlM  caerk  rea  1  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GBOea  Mr.  Speaker.  wlB  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BURIJBB<  >N.  I  shall  he  glad  to 
yield  to  aagpeoe  ^ho  has  a  question. 

To«  are  here  dealing 
If  so,  give  w  a  torief 


TUs  situatkB  Is 
xansaction  which  lust 
occupped  with  ntercnce  to  a  contiwrtng 
apprc^xciatton,  t  laft  Is,  to  meet  ttie  end 
of  the  fiscal  jsar  needs.  Apprtmria- 
tions  are  made  t  >  ttw  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  a  lasal  year  basis,  but  re- 
main avallahlf  I » par  auOwriaed  oMga- 
tlons  for  a  peiiod  of  S  yean  before 
lo  th;  Tteasuxy.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  in  II  41  there  was  a  surplus. 


1962,  thcte  was  no 
end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
sinee  the  leglslitive  appropriation  biU 


has  not  beeoane  ^teetive,  it  Is  propoeed 
to  transfer  fonAs  STallable  oat  of  the 
19tt  astwrrtlanequs  items  account  ot  the 
oontlngent  fundj  to  meet  obligations  of 

hich 
ezplratian  of  ttils  fiscal 
hhal  we  propose  to  do 
here.   We  have  Itone  this  before  In  simi- 
lar sttsatloBU. 

'.  0B06S.  (This  is  contingent  funds 


That  is  correct. 
The  Question  is  on 


before  the 
year.    Tliat  is 


CALL 


Of 

Mr.  BUBLES^N, 
'  Tbe  8FSAKEB. 
the  resolution. 

^le  resottttioi  i  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  rqconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  HOUSE 


Ifr.  FORD, 
point  of  order  I  that  a 
present. 


The  Clezk  caqed  the  nA,  and  the  fol- 
faHed  to  answer  to  their 


[ItoUMigl] 


Blatnlk 
Bolton. 

OUv«P. 
liuiia.CaUC 
Buckley 
Oolmar 
D»vls,Teiin. 


if 
uu 


DiOTB 
DuUkl 


BvMently  a  quorum 


The 
Is  not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT, 
can  of  tlw  H0«8  i. 

A  call  of  the :  louse  was  ordered. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 


cult. 


He  idenon 
He  long 
Kl^  bum 
Llideajr 
Lkrd 
lM  ig.La. 


Morrle 
ma 

Patman 
PoweU 


Beuas 
Bodino 


WldaaU 
Wnmn,  Bob 


8«Mbl«r 


wataon  Cbarlae  H. 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  roUcan  389 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  aaanlmeus  eensent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  wow  dispensed 
with.  

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  19M 

Mr.  MAHOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  <rf  the  Union  for  the  conslderatiosi 
of  the  fain  (HJL  7179)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motlom,  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tiiat  general  debate  continue 
not  to  exceed  5  hours,  the  tlase  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  froaa  Michigan  and  myseU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  Qie  gentleman 
fkDm  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AccoitBugly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  ttie  Oummlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  ttue  XTnlon  for  the  con- 
Mderation  of  the  bm  HH.  7179,  with 
Mr.  KsoGK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  dispensed  wIHi. 

Mr.  ICAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Iffr.  Cbsirman.  we  begin  now  the  con- 
aideratlan  of  the  $47  billion  defense  ap- 
propriation bin  required  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  30, 1964. 

^  the  bins  n^ch  Congress  passes 
are  important  to  somebody.  The  bfll 
before  us  today  is  Important  to  every- 
body— to  everybody  In  the  United  States, 
and  te  an  the  peace-loving  people  of  the 
entire  world.  This  is  true,  because  this 
is  the  legislatiott  wfaidi.  more  than  any 
other,  enables  the  United  States  to  flsain- 
tatn  Us  posttlen  of  aillitary  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ChalnBan,  the  miUtary  strength 
of  the  United  States  has  readied  an  aU- 
time  high.  It  is  greater  today  than  it 
has  ever  been  btf ore.  No  nu^ior  war 
could  be  fought  now  without  great  losses 
on  both  sides,  but  without  doubt  the 
Uhlted  States  is  the  greatest  military 
power  In  the  world  today.  Oxir  military 
stremffh  win  not  necessarily  insure  peace, 
bat  insofar  as  mfiltary  strength  can 
avert  and  deter  war,  ttils  Government 
kM  what  tt  takes. 

nie  program  ^^^lieh  ttils  bin  supports 
wH  make  swre  that  the  PresMent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
oonttane  la  deal  at  the  eonf eratoe 
froas  a  pnsftHnii  of  mfUtary 
strength.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  Um- 
ited  and  even  general  war  cannot  be 
ruled  out,  but  the  primary  object  of  our 
defense  program  Is  to  deter  war  and  sup- 
port efforto  in  the  direction  of  peace. 


er,  if  wtar  eaoM^  vietery.  We  not 
only  have  to  have  the  miUtary  hardware, 
we  have  to  have  the  manpower  and  the 
leaderriiip. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  the  t(V 
man  in  the  Defense  Department.  He 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief,,  the  Presi- 
dent, have  the  final  say  in  the  executive 
branch:  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  American  system. 
That  Lb  the  American  system  of  civilian 
control.  It  is  true  that  we  could  change 
ttie  law  and  the  Constitution  and  give 
the  military  final  eontn^  but  no  one 
reconmiends  this  and  our  military  lead- 
ers today,  as  in  the  past»  are  strongly 
in  support  of  the  traditional  principle  of 
civilian  control. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  on  top 
of  the  Job;  the  job  is  not  on  ten?  of  him. 
His  Job  is  understandably  difllcult  and 
quite  controversial.  But  under  the  law 
he  is  required  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity for  a  $50  billion  operation  in  a  field 
which  has  become  unbelievably  complex 
as  a  result  of  the  world  situation  and  as 
a  result  of  tedmological  advances,  un- 
befievable  technological  advances  In  the 
art  of  war. 

Secretary  McNamara  is  devoting  his 
enormous  talesit  and  energy  to  the  pub- 
He  Interest  and  deserves  the  respect  and 
ttie  admiration  of  the  American  people. 
And  in  ttAs  same  moment  I  want  to  add 
that  our  miUtary  leaders,  our  men  in 
untfonn  in  positions  of  leaderaAiip,  are 
men  oi  wide  experience,  great  dedication 
to  public  duty,  and  unquestioned  Integ- 
rity and  abiUty. 

I  Riake  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  top  civilian  and  military  team  is  a 
strong  team,  and  white  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  them  and  they  do  not  always 
agree  among  themselves^  I,  for  one,  have 
full  contMenee  'n  them.  I  bdiere  that 
oar  mflitary  affairs  today,  at  this  critical 
■womewt  In  ear  history,  are  in  good 
hands.  Of  course,  the  state  of  perfection 
has  not  been  readied  and  it  win  never 
be  fully  achieved.  Bat  progress  is  being 
made  and  there  is  no  qoestion  In  my 
saind  as  to  the  high  quali^  of  the  top 
levd  leadership  which  we  have  in  this 
area. 

Tlie  military  people  do  not  always 
agree  among  ttiemselves  and  the  civilian 
and  mihtary  leadership  at  the  Pentagon 
do  not  always  agree.  They  do  agree 
most  oi  the  time.  Everybody  has  his  say 
under  the  present  system  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  getting  into  miUtary 
management  and  budgetary  problons  m 
greater  depth  today  than  ever  before. 
The  lack  of  complete  unanimity,  the  ex- 
istence of  some  discord,  should  not  be 
consideTed  as  unduly  disturbing.  This, 
indeed,  is  Just  another  indication  that 
the  democratie  process  is  stfll  operating 
in  the  United  States. 

TTZ  ancsAiT 

Among  the  controversial  items  which 
have  arisen  this  year  is  the  so-caUed 
TFS  aircraft.  The  proposed  TPX  pro- 
gram Is  a  program  for  the  development 
of  an  aircraft  to  be  known,  really,  as 
the  F-111,  The  TFX  wiU  be  a  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  which  has  a  variable 
wing.  This  means  Uiat  the  wings  can 
be  moved  forward  when  the  pilot  wante 


1H$ 


to-  fly  ■$  dnr  veeds  antf  swspt 
back  v^ea  he  waate  to  1^  s*  h^lft  9ee<b. 
No  alrcnft  today  possesses  this  abmty. 
I  beUeve  that  this  abiUty  wiU  be  impor- 
tant and  uaefcd  in  that  Dam  same  airtraf  t 
can  adsieve  high  speeds  to  fight  enemy 
aircraft  and  then  fly  eflleiently  at  slower 
speed  to  offer  close  support  for  ground 
troopK 

Other  performance  characteristics  of 
this  lUrcraft  includiiw  tte  aMUty  to  fly 
great  dlstMiees  without  ref^ieBng  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  qui^^  deployed  to 
trouble  VKrts.  make  it  appear  to  be  a 
worthwhile  program. 

The  secretary  of  Defense  was  asked 
by  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  fbr 
a  new  idreraft.  It  was  deeidied  ttiat  one 
aircraft  should  be  built  and  used  by  both 
the  services.  I  am  sure  that  the  tax- 
payer applauds  this  idea.  The  savings 
are  obfvtous.  both  in  the  development. 
prodUetioD  and  in  the  later  maintenance 
and  operation  of  ttie  s^rcraft. 

Several  majw  companies  competed 
for  the  io\f  at  devdoping  ttie  TFX.  The 
competition  was  narrowed  down  to  two 
proposals — a  Joint  proposal  by  General 
Dynamics  and  Gromman  Aircraft  Co.. 
and  a  proposal  by  the  Boeing  Co.  The 
whole  issue  was  studied  in  the  Pentagon 
over  a  period  of  months.  Finely,  the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  selected  General 
Dynamics  and  Grumman  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  aircraft. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prove  concliMvdy 
that  the  Secretary  was  right  or  that  he 
was  wrong.  Biaiy  judgment  factors  were 
involved  as  Is  often  the  case.  The  TFX 
win  repzssent  a  long  step  forward  in 
aircraft  production.  The  complexities 
are  many  and  every  knowledgeable  per- 
son knew  in  advcuice  of  the  selection 
that  the  company  selected  to  do  the  de- 
velopment work  would  encounter  many 
complex  and  difficult  problems.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara knew  this.  Hie  undoubtedly  se- 
lected the  General  Dynamics-Grumman 
proposal  because  he  felt  it  would  be  in 
ttie  best  interest  of  defense  and  the  tax- 
pasrer.  Undoubtedly,  the  company  se- 
lected win  have  cBfflculty  and  there  win 
be  delays  in  the  development  of  the 
plane.  The  Secretary  must  have  be- 
Ueved.  as  I  do,  that  the  Boeing  Co. 
design  would  have  been  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  develop.  It  is  pretty  obvious 
that  If  we  had  known  how  to  buUd  a 
TFX-type  aircraft  without  difficulty,  we 
would  not  be  proposing  to  spend  $1  bU- 
lion  fbr  its  development. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Boeing  design  Is 
more  complicated.  In  addition  to  the 
complexity  of  a  variable  wing,  it  Intro- 
duces other  innovations  which,  it  is 
thought,  would  increase  the  development 
time,  cause  the  cost  to  mount,  and  not 
achieve  the  primiuy  goal  of  producing 
one  aircraft  for  all  the  services. 

No  sympathy  need  be  wasted  on  these 
gigantic  companies.  Both  have  had 
their  successes  and  both  have  had  their 
f aUures  and  botti  have  received  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  Government  busi- 
ness, approximating,  during  the  5  years 
an  average  of  more  than  $1  blUlon  each 
pwyear. 

OOMFLBXITT  OT  WBAFONS 

In  my  discussion  of  the  TFX  I  have 
mentioned  the  matter  of  complexities  of 
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d^iniee  weapons.  lAiderstandabiy  boffr 
the  mffltary  and  t3ie  etvlllaas  in  the  De- 
fense  D^iartment  want  the  finest,  meet 
modem  weapons  that;  can  be  conceived. 
JA  the  very  eai^  stages  of  research  an<f 
design  we  oan  launch  out  into  the  wiltf 
blue  yonder,  but  in  the  aetuid  develcv- 
meni  ot  weapons  we  must  get  down  to 
earth  and  make  sure  that  the  weapons 
to  be  developed  are  feasible  and  prac- 
ticaUe  of  operation  by  the  men  of  the 
armed  services.  Simply  stated,  often 
the  plans  and  designs  are  l>eyond  the 
state  of  the  art  There  are  a  let  of  ex- 
amples which  would  be  cited. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  the 
Air  Force  and  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
emnrent  that  a  nuclear  powered  aindane 
should  be  constructed.  After  over  a  Wl- 
licxi  ddlars  was  spent  on  the  project,  It 
was  decided  that  such  an  airplane  was 
currently  beyond  the  state  of  the  art. 

The  Navy  tried  to  build  a  Jet-powered 
seaplane  caUed  the  Seamaster.  After  an 
investment  of  about  one*-haif  biUIon  dol- 
lars in  this  progitmi.  it  was  cwiceied. 
Earlier,  the  Air  Force  xmdwtook  devdop- 
ment  of  a  pilotlea  Ixymber-type  missHe 
caned  the  Navajo.  Before  it  was  termi- 
nated in  19S7.  almost  $700  milUon  was 
down  the  drain.  Some  benefits  accrued 
to  the  Defense  Department  but  they  were 
not  worth  the  cost. 

I  am  not  pointtng  this  out  because  I 
think  that  we  should  never  try  to  develop 
a  difficult  weapon.  We  not  only  should, 
we  must.  But,  we  must  also  be  very 
careful  to  define  the  capabilities  of  the 
weapon  we  want  and  to  be  as  certain  as 
we  can  that  the  state  of  the  art  is  such 
that  the  weapon  can  be  developed  before 
it  is  obsolete. 

We  have  had  consideralde  difficulty  In 
having  weapons  developed  that  were  so 
complex  that  the  military  men  assigned 
to  operate  them  could  not  properly  do  so. 
We  aU  applaud  the  technical  and  sden- 
tiflc  accomplt^iments  and  capabilities  of 
this  age,  but  we  just  caiteot  let  weapons 
become  so  compUcated  that  l^ey  can 
only  be  operated  by  Ph.  D.'s  and 
men  with  degrees  In  engineering.  We 
have  good  and  intelligent  people  in  the 
services  but  most  of  them  are  not  tech- 
nical geniuses.  The  Nfevy's  three  T's.  the 
Tierrier,  Talos.  and  Tartar  antiaircraft 
missUes  are  a  prime  example  of  what  I 
am  talking  about.  Although  these  weap- 
ons have  been  tnstaUed  on  ships  for  some 
time,  they  are  not  foolproof  enough  to  be 
satisfactorily  operated  by  the  crews  of 
the  ships.  A  seasoning  of  practical 
thinking  must  l>e  Included  in  the  tech- 
nical planning  of  weapons. 

B»-TO 

The  RS-70  aircraft  development  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  the  biU  as  presented 
to  the  House,  is  the  program  recom- 
mended in  the  budget.  It  is  proposed 
to  obUgate  $81  minicm  in  fiscal  year  ld64 
of  the  $155,800,000,  available  from  prior 
year  appropriations  for  the  BS-70.  The 
$81  mllUon  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment plans  to  obligate  in  fiscal  year  1964, 
leaves  a  remainder  of  $74,800,000  held 
in  reserve,  which  is  available  only  for 
the  RS-70  program  and  which  can  be 
utilized  for  the  program  as  the  need 
arises.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
Included  language  in  the  biU  which  win 


make  any  part  of  tiie  $125  mfflhm  allo- 
cated to  the  Dyna-Soar  program,  and  noi 
used  fmr  that  program,  avaUable  for  the 
RS-70. 

Abo,  there  is  alxmt  $93  mfillon  budg- 
eted for  componente  which,  if  developed, 
would  be  useful  on  the  R»-7». 

While  the  Congress  has  supported  the 
JtS-10.  and  I  have  supported  it  and 
recently  voted  for  additional  authoriza- 
tion for  the  program.  I  tbix±  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  future  of  the  manned 
strategic  bomber  in  our  defense  inven- 
tory does  not  depend  exclusively  upon 
the  RS-7a.  Funds  are  provided  in  the 
biU  l)efore  us  for  studies  of  other  types 
of  aircraft  which  might  eMher  replace 
or  rmraTBiiy  the  R&-7ft.  Three  pas- 
sible future  tvpes  of  strategic  manned: 
bombardment  aircraft  are  twinr  studied. 
TJbe  first  reports  from  these  studies  win 
be  availBble  in  July.  This  fall  the  Air 
Forcr  will:  am^Lyxe  tbem  ami  study  the 
possUrie  appUcatian  of  these  various 
tgrpes  of  aircraft  to  various  1970  sttua- 
tions. 

In  order  to  provide  continnity  in  our 
manned  bomber  forces,  we  must  develop 
and  deploy  an  aircraft  to  repiace  the 
B-.52  before  it  is  phased  out  of  the  in- 
ventory. Testimony  befcse  tlie  com- 
mittee: iBdieatBd  that  if  a  dedston  to 
devetep  a  spedfle  aircraft  is  made  wttAi- 
in  the  next  1  or  2  years,  it  can  be  de- 
vdaped  in  time  to  replace  the  B-62. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tiie 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AREMD3.  Mr.  Chidrman.  would 
the  gentleman  care  to  yidd  at  ttiis  point? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yteld  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARBKDB.  I  might  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, for  informational  porpoaea,  I 
recmt^  read  that  thoe  was  a  stady  go- 
ing in  the  I^ntagon  to  the  effect  that 
they  sbocdd  furthar  explore  the  poasi- 
btn^  of  again  opening  m>  the  produc- 
tion Unes  of  the  B-53  or  the  B-M  bomb- 
&r  and  that  such  further  studies  and 
evaluations  are  pieseutly  being  made. 
Would  the  gentleman  care  to  make  any 
commcsxt  on  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Defmse  Depart- 
ment is  not  making  any  study,  of  which 
I  know,  about  reinitiating  the  produc- 
tion at  the  B.^  or  the  B-sa.  I  beheve 
that  some  segments  of  the  indiatry  have 
been  giving  consideration  to  this  sort  of 
pnKKtsition  in  the  event  that  this  mat- 
ter should  devdop.  I  persetuOly  do  not 
bdieve  that  it  wUl  he  desirable  or  that 
the  Defense  Department  wHl  raccnunend 
the  additional  production  of  the  B~52  or 
the  B-58.  Undur  the  present  program 
foe  these  aircraft  they  wiU  be  in  the  in- 
ventory in  1970.  MMiy  of  them  will  be 
in  the  inventory  through  a  large  p<M'tion. 
in  my  Judgment,  of  the  1970  period.  So 
we  win  have  to  make  some  decision  fairly 
soon  in  this  matter,  because  we  do  want 
a  hfilp^^  force  and  we  must  not  rely 
exclusively  on  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile.  But  oflLcials  who  appeared 
before  our  committee — and  their  testi- 
mony is  in  the  record — said  that  we  have 
1  year  or  possibly  2  years  in  whidi  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  Just  what 
should  be  done  about  a  f  oUow-on  weapon 
to  the  B-5^  and  the  B-58. 
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Mr.  sncEB.   :  ti, 
gentleman  yield' 
Mr.  MAHON. 


Chalnnan,  win  the 


man  from  Flozk  %. 


think  It  might  be  help- 
the  question  asked  by 
the  il««*«"giii*iMJi  gentleman  from  Oil- 
note  on  the  Intel  est  of  the  Air  Force  in 
further  productl  m  of  the  B-58's.  This 
came  about  throi  igh  an  Informal  inquiry 
lUr  Force  to  Industry  as 
to  the  cost  of  I  reducing  an  additional 
200  B-58'8  If  th  s  should  be  found  de- 


Mr.  SIKB8.    ] 
fill  In  clarifying 


■trable. 

Mr.  MAHON. 


for  this  addition  aJ  clarification. 


ucno! 


the  reductions 


House.    I  read  a 
morning,  which 


I  ylekl  to  the  gentle- 


I  thank  the  gentleman 


aCADB  at  ■UDOBT 


8om«  statement  should  be  made  on 


loade  In  the  budget  by 


the  committee  a  id  recommended  to  the 


headline  In  a  paper  this 
ras  published  last  week, 
saying  "House  si  ishes  def  oise  program." 
I  kxdced  in  the  (Vctionary  for  the  mean- 
'slash"  and  I  found  it 
meant  cutting  ^1^  ^  sweeping  action, 
or  wmtirtwg  a  drastic  reduction. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  press  an- 
nouncement is  ixaggerated.  because  in 
my  Judgment,  ai  d  I  think  It  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, the  ( ommittee  did  not  slash 
the  budget.  It  made  very  studious  ef- 
forts to  bring  alx  ut  reductions  and  modi- 
fications In  sucli  a  way  that  we  would 
save  money,  ttu  t  we  would  accentuate 
the  public  clamc  r  and  the  congressional 
demand  for  better  management  and 
economy. 

In  the  bill  au  horizing  apprt^riations 
for  certain  pro;urement  and  research 
and  developmert,  the  President's  mili- 
tary budget  wen.  in  effect,  cut  by  $408 
miiunn  and  the  pending  appropriation 
biU  was  reduced  in  this  amount. 

Additional  reluctlons  of  about  $1.5 
billion  are  descibed  in  the  committee 
report.  These  -eductions  are  designed 
to  generate  mors  competition  and  more 
efficiency  in  pncurement.  require  firm 
and  reliable  plai  is  prior  to  the  initlatlori 
of  the  procurem  mt  of  new  weapons  and 
equipment,  redu  ^  excess  amounts  allo- 
cated to  specific  programs,  and  stimulate 
greater  discrlm  nation  in  the  selection 
of  research  and  development  projects. 

This  about  c<  vers,  in  a  very  general 
way.  the  reduc  ions  in  the  President's 
budget  which  are  recommended  in  the 
biU  before  us. 

I  will  give  yoi  an  example  which  will 
be  crystal  clear  o  you.  There  has  been 
talk  about  a  mc  Me  medium  range  bal- 
listic missile.  :t  is  not  certain  Just 
where  this  miaile  would  be  used,  and 
before  it  can  b<  deployed  in  a  friendly 
country  the  coosent  of  that  country 
ooold  be  require  1  In  my  idea  the  con- 
cept of  such  a  ^  «apon  is  good. 

Last  year  th»  Defense  Department 
asked  us  for  $10<  million  for  ttiis  project. 
We  studied  the  situation,  we  made  in- 
quiry, and  we  stid:  You  do  not  need  a 
hundred  million  clollars.  We  do  not  want 
to  cripple  a  pr>gram  as  important  as 
this,  but  we  wil  lop  oft  $20  million  and 
give  you  $80  million,  which  we  did. 

We  were  advii  ed  a  short  time  ago  that 
Dipartment  was  utilizing 
of  the  $80  million  which 
we  provided.    J    reduction  of  the  kind 


the  Defense 
only  $25  million 


we  made  could  not  be  called  a  slash. 
The  Defense  Department  came  before  us 
this  year  and  said:  Now,  for  the  forth- 
coming year  we  would  like  to  have  about 
$143  million  for  the  mobile  medium 
range  ballistic  missile.  Looking  at  the 
past,  and  imdertaking  to  benefit  by  the 
pcist.  we  said.  We  will  recommend  a  re- 
duction of  $100  million,  because  we  do 
not  believe  you  would  use  the  $143  mil- 
lion requested.  We  will  leave  in  the  bill 
$43  million  that  you  may  use  for  devel- 
opment. 

There  are  no  funds  requested  for  pro- 
duction, only  for  the  development  of  the 
missile.  Mere  development  will  cost 
over  $400  million.    That  is  one  example. 

Another  example  I  might  give,  of  re- 
ductions made,  is  the  $140  million  re- 
duction we  made  in  the  overall  appro- 
priation for  personnel.  We  also  provided 
for  a  portion  of  the  funding  of  this  ac- 
count from  additional  transfers  from  the 
stock  and  industrial  funds. 

We  found  that  the  Departments  had 
transferred  from  these  accounts,  or  used 
frcun  these  accounts  for  unforeseen  de- 
velopments, which  had  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  a  total  of  over 
$400  million  in  a  2-year  period.  So  we 
concluded  that  we  could  safely  eliminate 
from  the  budget  request  $140  million. 
That  is  not  a  reduction  which  would 
bring  about  the  elimination  of  one  single 
man  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  Is  impossible  to  describe,  in  a  brief 
statement  in  the  House  all  of  the  various 
actions  taken  on  a  bill  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  defense  bill,  but  I  commend  the 
report  to  you  for  the  details  in  which 
you  might  be  Interested. 

In  my  opinion,  most  Members  will  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  the  committee  to 
maintain  control  of  the  purse  by  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRKIAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKR3.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  stress  the  fact  that  the  reduction  in 
personnel  funds  definitely  does  not  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  personnel 
in  the  armed  services?  Even  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  quoted  as  having  said 
that  a  reduction  of  60,000  would  result 
from  this  cuU  No  such  reduction  in 
numbers  of  personnel  is  Intended  by  the 
committee:  nor  is  it  necessary. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  have  had  in 
mind. 

OfCaSASSO  DEOBKX  OF  BEAOINBS8 

The  reductions  should  not  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  defense  programs 
have  been  slashed;  far  from  it.  This  is 
the  second  highest  peacetime  defense  bill 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  Is  $7  billion  higher  than  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  3  years 
ago.  During  the  past  2  years,  we  have 
appropriated  $15.5  billion  more  for  de- 
fense than  during  the  prior  2  years. 

This  bill  represents  the  continuing  de- 
termination of  the  House  that  we  shall 


maintain  our  military  superiority  and 
expand  our  military  capabilities,  that  we 
support  a  policy  of  strength  and  firm- 
ness. 

I  have  mentioned  the  increase  in  ap- 
propriations in  the  past  2  years.  It 
sh9uld  be  pointed  out  that  we  now  have 
three  times  as  many  nuclear  weapons  on 
the  alert  as  we  had  In  1961.  We  have  16 
combat-ready  Army  divisions  compared 
with  11  at  that  time.  We  have  three  full 
Marine  Corps  division  teams  and  the 
nucleus  of  a  fourth  as  compared  with 
three  slightly  understrength  groups. 

The  number  of  tactical  wings  of  the 
Air  Force  has  increased  from  16  to  21. 
Our  capacity  in  terms  of  airlift,  which  is 
important  to  the  mobility  of  our  forces 
needed  to  protect  our  vital  interests  in 
many  areas  of  the  globe,  has  increased  by 
60  percent. 

Our  Army  Special  Forces  which  are 
designed  to  cope  with  the  very  limited 
and  guerrilla-type  warfare  have  in- 
creased threefold  since  1961  and  are  to 
be  expanded  under  the  terms  of  this  bilL 
Similar  Increases  have  taken  place  in 
Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Force  elements 
devoted  primarily  to  these  forms  of  spe- 
cial warfare.  Thus,  alUiough  we  all 
earnestly  hope  for  peace,  we  are  obvi- 
ously stronger  and  better  prepared  for 
coping  with  a  wider  range  of  military 
situations  than  we  have  even  been  in 
time  of  peace. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlonan  srield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
Just  stated  we  Increased  our  airlift  capa- 
bility by  60  percent.  Can  you  tell  us 
over  what  period  of  time  that  increase 
was? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  really  effectively 
started  in  fiscal  year  1961.  Congress  put 
a  special  appropriation  in  the  Defense 
Act  and  appropriated  $200  million  above 
the  budget.  We  said  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
"You  have  not  been  providing  adequate 
airlift.  Now  we  are  going  to  put  this 
money  in  the  bill  and  make  it  available 
only  for  that  purpose,  and  will  you  get 
on  your  horses  and  do  something  about 
it."  They  did.  and  this  was  the  first  time 
we  had  been  able  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective. It  is  a  part  of  recent  history  of 
which  the  Congress  can  be  proud. 

Mr.  EDMONDSQI*^.  I  certainly  want 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  the  im- 
portance of  improving  our  readiness  and 
reducing  this  time  lag,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  committee  on  its  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
just  going  to  say  that  I  would  not  want 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  to  feel, 
on  the  question  of  airlift,  that  every- 
thing is  as  himky-dory  as  he  has  been 
led  to  believe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  chair- 
man has  said  is  true,  but  by  no  means 
is  the  airlift  adequate;  by  no  means 
will  it  be  adequate  even  under  our  pres- 
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•nt  planning  for  at  least  S  or  4  more 
yaan,  ahhrngh  we  are  doing  probably  as 
much  as  we  could  do  under  all  the  ctr- 
cumstanees. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  that  a  word  of 
caution  is  in  order.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  be  ready  to  project  our 
forces  quickly  to  a  number  of  areas  si- 
multaneously. This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  confronted. 
We  have  made  rapid  strides  forward 
but  there  are  other  problems  ahead. 


DKTBirai  vauxTS  nondi 


SPSNDZMO 


The  question  of  defense  versus  non- 
defense  spending  often  arises  in  the 
debate  on  the  Defease  appropriation 
bllL  In  examining  the  situation,  I  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  fix  July  t,  1963,  as  a 


starting  point,  th^  hAgiriwjng  q£  fiscal 
year  1054.  The  Korean  war  had  Just 
eoneluded. 

From  fiscal  year  1964  through  flseal 
year  1961,  ending  June  30,  1961,  detense 
spending  rose  1  percent  ova  fiscal  year 
1964.  During  the  same  period  non- 
defense  spending  increased  by  66  pa- 
cent. 

Following  the  Berlin  crisis  in  1961,  de- 
fense spending  began  to  move  upward 
rather  sharply.  It  is  estimated  to  rise 
during  the  cturrent  fiscal  year  to  a  level 
of  12  percent  above  fiscal  year  1964,  and 
throu^  the  cMning  3^ear,  the  fiscal  srear 
ending  June  30,  1964.  it  is  estimated  to 
increase  to  a  level  of  18  pocent  above 
1964.  The  compandile  percentage  in- 
creases for  nandefenae  spending  diuing 


thft  fiseai  yearn  ld63  and  1964  are  101 
and.  lU  percent^  respectively.  The  flg> 
ures  for  flseal  jeaok  196%  Mid  1964  are 
estimates  Mid  areai^Jeei  to  slight  change 
when  final  conqsilations  axe  made. 

In  making  the  fbiegulug  comparisons. 
I  have  used  qpendbig  figures  rathn^  than 
appropriations  figures  and  I  have  in- 
cluded in  d^ense  spending  not  only 
those  resulting  from  regular  mflitary 
functions  of  the  Defense  Department,  but 
expenditures  for  foreign  military  assist- 
ance, atomic  energy,  stockpiling,  selec- 
tive service,  civil  defense  and  emergency 
preparedness^  and.  expansion  of  defense 
production.  I  shall  include  a  table  of 
figiirea  on  both  expenditures  and  new  ob- 
ligating authurity: 


Analym$  of  new  oUigati&tuU  autkoriiy  a$td  hudget  expendituret  for  the  JUeal  years  195ji.-84 

[fo  millions] 


- 

National  defense  ftmcthnu 

Other  tbao  natimiat  dcfUM 

- 

Pfscnlyear 

Nav  obllgathmal 
aatbarity 

Budget  e:q>enditunB 

Newoblisatkmal 
aulburlly 

Budget  totals 

Amoont 

Penentof 

budsM 

total! 

Amoont 

Amoant 

Percent «( 

budget 

totals 

Amouat 

Peraaotof 
totals 

New  obli. 
authority 

Bi]d(pt 

OKpeudi- 
tores 

Percent  of 
bodBBt 
totals 

1064Mliiia 

lOSSactiuL 

lOeSactiHl . 

1067Mttaa 

1088  actual.. 

ta;ooi 

33,656 
38,003 
40.234 
40,448 
46.617 
44,761 
4C0e4 
62,414 
64,400 
6^702 

tt.1 
SO.O 
86.8 
67.3 
53.0 
56.0 

aa3 

53.1 
86.4 
82.8 
52.5 

40,005 
40,733 
43.360 

44,234 
46,401 
46.601 
47,404 
51,103 
63,004 
66,483 

60. « 
63.2 
61.5 
62.0 
62.0 
57.0 
80.7 
58.3 
58.2 
56.2 
56.1 

«a,S64 
23,4aa 

27.205 

20,etf 

35.807 
35.848 
34(813 
40^631 
40,448 
48,702 
61, 226 

37.0 
4L0 
43.2 
4Z7 
47.1) 
44.1 
43.7 
46.0 
43.4 
47.2 
47.5 

$20,551 
23,604 
26,501 
25,606 
27,136 
33,861 
30,848 
34,021 
36,684 
41,307 
43,360 

90.4 

36.8 
38.5 
37.1 
38.0 
42.1 
40.3 
41.7 
41.8 
43.8 

«.o 

$82,766 
67.  OM 

as,  108 

70.170 
76.348 
81,366 
70,574 
86,675 
02,802 
103,102 
107,027 

•67,887 
61, 3W 

66,224 
68.066 
71,300 

1000  actual 

80,342 

10«0  actual 

1061  actual 

1062  actual 

lOeSeattmata. 

lOM^Ttimat* 

76,530 
81, 516 
87.787 
04.311 

06,803 

Note.— The  data  on  this  table  oorreapandB  to  tlie  dassiflcattoB  oaad  la  tba  1064 
budget  "National  defease  funetionaF'  indnde  Department  of  Detenae  mlUtaiT  func- 
tions, including  foreign  military  assistance,  Atomic  Energy  CommisBion,  stocKpillng 


of  sttategle  and  crittcai  materials,  Selective  Service  System,  expansion  of  defense 
producttoo,  dvU  deleuse  and  emergency  preparedness  acttvltiies. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  haare  no  disposition 
to  take  too  much  of  the  time.  I  have 
discussed,  with  your  indulgence,  some  of 
the  important  matters. 

Mr.  BAIJ>WIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  dealing  with 
section  539  on  the  last  page  of  the  bin. 
This  section  reads: 

Of  the  ftmds  made  available  In  tbia  Act 
for  repair,  alteration,  and  converaion  at  naval 
▼•Mela,  not  to  eaoeed  $383,752,400  ahaU  be 
available  for  eucb  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  in  privately  owned  shipyarda 

It  is  my  understanding  ttiat  a  similar 
provisi(m  in  last  year's  act  was  worded 
in  a  difTerent  way  to  say  that  i^>t  less 
than  35  percent  of  ttiese  funds  would  be 
allocated  to  private  shlpyartls.  May  I 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
the  change  in  wording? 

BCr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  a  very  good  question.  The  House 
last  year  provided  a  rigid  requirement 
that  a  certain  amount,  35  percent,  of  ship 
repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
should  be  done  in  the  private  yards. 

The  House  voted  on  thia.  after  some 
considerable  controversy,  and  approved 
the  position  of  the  committee.  But 
when  the  bill  went  to  the  other  body,  the 
House  language  was  changed  and  a  loop- 
hole was  Inserted  to  enable  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  in  the  evtait  of  an  emergency 
to  set  aside  this  allocation  of  business  to 
private  yards.  It  was  estafaliafaed.  we 
thought,  before  the  committee,  that  tbe 
private  yards  were  more  economical  Mid 
saved  considerable  funds  in  this  pro- 
gram, but  the  language  in  the  bill  of  last 
3rear  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
beeauise  of  the  addition  in  the  other  body, 
so  we  came  up  with  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 539.  However,  the  objective  of  this 
language,  and  we  have  made  this  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  others, 
is  to  create  the  same  situation  we  had 
last  year,  which  would  allocate  on  a 
65-35  basis  this  type  <a  work  to  the  pub- 
lic yards  and  to  the  private  yards.  That 
is  the  history  of  the  situa^ton. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  to  the 
House  the  reading  of  the  report.  I  think 
that  when  you  vote  for  this  bill,  as  I 
believe  all  of  you  win,  you  can  go  to  your 
people  and  you  can  say,  "For  myself,  I 
stand  for  firmness  and  military  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  my  Nation.  When 
I  voted  for  $47  billion  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  I  thought  then  and  I  thbak  now  that 
these  funds  will  enable  us  to  continue  to 
be  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  en- 
tire world." 

That  is  the  way  we  want  it,  and  in  my 
^dgment  that  is  the  way  the  people  at 
home  want  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd 
mysdf  IS  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  this 
afternoon  $49  biBion  of  the  $54  billion 
requested  for  the  major  aspects  of  our 
national  security  program.  The  total 
requested  for  the  Defense  Department 
and  related  agencies  of  our  national 
security  In  the  President's  budget  for 
1964  is  approximately  $54  billion. 

Any  pn^rram  as  compr^ensive  as  this 
one,  involving  as  many  dollars,  and  con- 
cexning  as  many  people  In  civilian  and 
military  ctqiacities,  could  hardly  be 
unan&nous.  One  evidence  of  a  lade  of 
unanimity  is  the  fact  that  i^  three  mili- 
tary services  whea  they  made  their 
budget  requests  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  total  requested  approximately 
$67  billi(Mi  of  new  obllgational  authority 
for  the  fiscal  s^ear  1964.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  his  wisdom  in  the  final 
analysis  recommended  to  the  President 
and  the  President  has  recommended  to 
us  $64  billion  in  new  obllgational  author- 
ity for  1964  in  U^  area  of  our  national 
security  progmn. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  on  more 
than  one  occasion  has  spoken  with  some 
pride  about  his  recommendations  for  re- 
ductions in  the*  budget  requests  made  to 
him  by  tbe  respective  military  aervieea. 
He  indicated  to  tbe  subeommittee  that 
he  took  a  long  hard  look  at  the  $67  bil- 
lion of  departmental  requests  and  final- 
ly reduced  It  some  $13  billlonr-to  $54 
billion. 

May  I  say  parenthetically  at  this  point, 
although  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
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SeereUry.  he  to  not  ttie  only  Seeretary 
of  Defense  In  tb  t  iMt  13  yeftrs  or  more 
wbo  hM  gone  ktarooch  preelaely  the 
Mune  proceee.  4  ■  ft  mmtter  of  fact,  the 
record  wiU  shon  tlutt  eroi  during  the 
Korean  war,  forner  President  Truman 
Indleated  pubUel  r  at  one  time  that  he 
had  been  request  xl  by  the  various  serv- 
ices to  make  avafable  in  his  budget  $104 
i?iHf/m  for  a  flscu  year.  Former  Presi- 
dent Ttuman  indicated  that  he  and  hto 
Seeretary  of  De:  ense  had  made  reduc- 
tions In  that  bvilget  to  a  level  of  ap- 
ivozlmately  $90 1  llllon. 

The  record  aim  >  shows  that  in  1953  the 
Seeretary  of  Def  snse  and  the  President 
at  that  time  mide  reductions  of  $16 
billion  in  the  orlanal  budget  figures  pro- 
posed by  the  reqc  ective  services. 

In  1957  the  lervices  requested  $4^ 
billion  more  tha  \  the  Secretary  of  De- 
foise  and  the  F  esident  allowed. 

In  1958  the  various  services.  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Fc  ree,  asked  for  $6  Ullion 
more  than  the  P  -esident  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  i  ecommended. 

Secretary  Mth  amara  should  be  com- 
mended for  flnUng  a  way  to  reduce 
funds  originally  requested  by  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  ind  Marines  by  $13  bil- 
Uon  and  at  the  i  ame  time  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  our  n  utional  security.  How- 
ever, he  has  hem  following  this  year. 
last  year,  and  t  le  previous  year,  much 
the  same  procesi  in  this  regard  that  his 
predecessors  hav ;  done  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation. 

During  the  coi  sideration  of  this  budg- 
et, as  the  repor  shows,  we  had  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Department  of 
Defense  witness  s.  We  bad  a  number 
of  outside  witnesses.  The  report  indi- 
cates we  had  moi  e  outside  witnesses  than 
any  time  in  the  past.  We  had,  for  ex- 
ample, witnesses  who  covered  the  spec- 
trum. On  tiie  <  ne  hand,  we  had  Prof. 
Seymour  Melma  i,  a  professor  at  Colimi- 
bia  University.  Professor  llelman  and 
a  group  of  his  as  x)ciates  in  the  academic 
world  came  bef  ure  the  committee  and 
recommended  a  military  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1964  of  34  billion  in  contrast  to 
the  budget  subciitted  by  the  President 
and  Mr.  McNam  ira.  This  was  a  budget 
Professor  Melnu  a  categorised  as  a  biidg- 
et  for  the  mainti  nance  of  present  forces. 
He  had  another  >udget  in  this  document 
which  is  entitlec  "A  Strategy  for  Ameri- 
can Security"  ci  lied  the  finite  deterrent 
budget.  Under  his  heading,  the  amount 
he  wovJd  recomi  send  would  be  $9  billion 
plus.  This  woul  1  be  a  reduction  of  about 
$45  billion  in  he  President's  recom- 
mendation. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spect  rum,  we  had  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions proposing  that  the  committee  ap- 
prove far  more  funds  than  proposed  by 
the  Seeretary,  Ifr.  McNamara,  and  the 
President. 

These  organ  zations  favored  more 
money  for  the  I  &-10,  for  the  Nike-Zeus, 
and  for  a  numb  sr  of  other  weapons  sjrs- 
tems,  plus  add  tional  funds  for  added 
personnel. 

Mr.  Chairmai.  the  committee  In  its 
wiadom.  analyad  the  rectnxmiendations 
by  the  President  and  Mr.  McNamara  as 
w^  as  the  prop  Mais  by  ihese  various  or- 


ganisations such  as  the  American  Legion 
and  the  group  headed  by  Professor  Mel- 
man.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
and  Mr.  McNamara  could  be  bona  fidedly 
and  legitimately  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
$1.9  billicm  against  a  request  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  of  $49  billion.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  3.9  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  at  this  point  that  this  reduction  be- 
low the  figures  proposed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara and  the  President  constitutes 
the  greatest  dollar  cut  and  the  largest 
percentage  cut  since  the  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1958  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  overall  re- 
duction is  $1,922,028,000  and  let  me  as- 
sure you  these  dollar  reductions  are 
meaningful.  P\>r  example,  in  fiscal  year 
1958  the  House  of  Representatives,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  re- 
duced the  military  budget  by  $2,565  mil- 
lion. This  was  a  reduction  against  the 
total  request  of  $36,128  million.  Almost 
without  exception  since  1954  this  com- 
mittee has  recommended  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  reductions  in  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  But  I  say  again  this  cut  this  year 
is  the  largest  dollarwlse  or  percentage- 
wise since  the  consideration  of  the  1958 
fiscal  year  Defense  Department  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings 
this  year  Secretary  McNamara  was  be- 
fore the  committee  for  a  week  or  more. 
He  had  a  very  comprehensive  statement. 
In  some  Instances  I  took  exception  to 
programs  that  he  recommended  and  dol- 
lars that  he  proposed  in  the  budget. 
For  example,  I  took  exception  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense concerning  ova  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces.  Permit  me  to  read  what 
the  Secretary  said,  in  part,  in  his  pre- 
pared testimony.  It  appears  on  page 
311  of  part  1  of  the  hearings: 

We  are  approaching  an  era  when  It  will 
become  Increasingly  Improbable  that  either 
Bide  could  destroy  a  sulBclently  large  por- 
tion of  the  other's  strategic  nuclear  'orce 
either  by  surprise  or  otherwise  to  preclude 
a  devastating  retaliatory  blow.  This  may 
result  In  mutual  deterrence,  but  It  Is  still 
a  grim  prospect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  sentences 
seriously  disturbed  me. 

On  page  312  of  the  hearings  I  asked 
Secretary  McNamara  this  question: 

When  do  we  reach  this  period  of  mutual 
deterrence  which  Is  a  grim  prospect? 

Secretary  McNamasa.  I  think  the  date  on 
which  we  reach  It  Is  difficult  to  pinpoint 
with  any  accuracy  because  In  part  deter- 
rence is  a  frame  of  mind. 

Mr.  Foao.  Why  must  we  assume  that  this 
Is  going  to  come  to  pass? 

Secretary  MCNamaba.  Well,  I  have  not  as- 
stmied  It.  I  have  said  "We  are  approach- 
ing an  era  when  It  wUl  become  increasingly 
improbable."  I  do  not  assume  It  Is  coming 
to  pass.  I  bellsfve  we  are  approaching  that 
era. 

htr.  Foao.  Why  do  we  have  to  approach  that 
era?  Are  we  so  unimaginative,  lacking  in 
skill  and  diligence,  to  permit  this  to  be  upon 
us  relatively  soon? 

After  the  response  by  the  Secretary,  I 
went  on: 

Mr.  FoKD.  In  other  words,  you  are  sajrliig 
that   for   technical  reaacms,  sdentlflo,  en- 


gineering reasons,  we  have  to  assume  that  we 
are  moving  into  an  era  of  mutual  deterrence. 

Secretary  McNakaba.  Again,  when  you  add 
the  word  "assume,"  I  am  not  trjrlng  to  be 
excessively  technical  now.  but  I  do  not  as- 
s\une  It;  I  beUeve  It. 

Mr.  Foao.  I  think  that  Is  even  worse  than 
assuming  It. 

In  Other  words,  if  you  read  carefully 
what  the  Secretary  has  said  in  his  pre- 
pared statement  to  the  committee,  he  is 
telling  our  committee,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  that  we  have 
reached  a  position  of  mutual  deterrence 
as  we  confront  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  an  argxmient  as  to 
whether  one  word  or  another  or  one 
phrase  or  another  more  accurately 
spells  out  what  we  are  talking  about;  but 
there  are  many  people  who  will  say  that 
mutual  deterrence  is  identical  with  the 
phrase  "nuclear  stalemate"  and  other 
phrases  that  imply  or  infer  the  same 
thing. 

I  want  the  record  perfectly  clear.  In 
my  Judgment,  we  are  adopting  the  wrong 
attitude,  a  bad  frame  of  mind,  when  we 
concede  that  we  are  inevitably  in  a  pe- 
riod of  mutual  deterrence,  regardless  of 
what  we  do  programwise  and  dollarwlse. 
As  I  read  the  Secretary's  statement, 
and,  furthermore,  based  on  my  inter- 
rogation of  him,  I  had  the  distinct  im- 
pression he  is  personally  convinced  that 
regardless  of  what  we  do  we  cannot  avoid 
this  condition  of  mutual  deterrence  or 
nuclear  stalemate.  I  reject  that  phi- 
losophy, attitude,  or  frame  of  mind.  I 
am  convinced  that  American  ingenuity, 
American  initiative,  and  American  in- 
dustry can  prevent  this  condition  from 
taking  place. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The  time   of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
Mr.  FORD.    Mr.   Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  provided  in 
this  bill  will  permit  an  end  year  military 
strength  for  all  branches  of  the  services 
of  2,695.000.  This  will  provide  an  end 
strength  for  the  Army  of  975,000,  the 
Navy  670.000,  the  Ah:  Force  860,000,  and 
the  Marine  Corps  190.000.  It  will  also 
provide  for  a  paid  drill  strength  for  all 
the  Reserve  forces  of  969.900. 

The  total  active  duty  manpower  for 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines, 
although  it  is  a  figure  of  2,695.000,  the 
end  strength  will  actually  be  8.334  less 
than  the  end  strength  on  Jime  30  of  fiscal 
year  1963. 

In  my  opinion,  the  reductions  which 
have  been  made  in  the  personnel  account 
will  in  no  way  whatsoever  prevent  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  various 
services  from  canying  out  their  planned 
personnel  programs.  In  other  words, 
each  of  the  services,  with  the  dollar  re- 
ductions we  have  made,  can  maintain 
the  active  duty  strength  set  forth  in 
the  President's  budget. 

Over  the  last  3  or  4  years,  perhaps 
longer,  in  the  personnel  account  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  there  has 
apparently  been  a  dollar  cushion.  What 
is  the  evidence  to  substantiate  that  state- 
ment? For  the  last  3  or  4  years  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  various 
services  have  been  able  to  absorb  the 
added  costs  of  various  onergencies  such 
as  the  Cuban  crlsto  and  the  Berlin  crisis. 
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In  addition,  the  services  have  been  able 
to  take  some  obligational  authority  out 
of  personnel  accounts  and  transfer  it  to 
the  emergency  accoimt  for  utilisation 
elsewhere.  Our  committee  looked  at  the 
past  hlistory  and,  based  on  the  facts  of 
the  past  made  reductions  in  fiscal  1964  in 
the  personnel  accoimts.  If  an  emergency 
arises  in  fiscal  1964.  an  unforeseen  con- 
tingency, and  they  need  money,  the 
proper  procedure  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  to  come  to  Congress  with  a 
supplemental.  Then  all  the  facts  can  be 
determined  on  their  merits.  There 
should  not  be  any  water  in  this  bill  to 
meet  contingencies  and  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances for  the  future. 

In  the  personnel  accounts  we  made 
some  extra  reductions  by  transferring 
obligational  authority  from  the  stock  and 
industrial  funds  to  the  personnel  ac- 
counts. I  know  that  the  various  services 
will  complain  that  we  have  in  effect  de- 
pleted their  inventories  in  the  stock  and 
Industrial  funds;  that  we  have  with- 
drawn too  much  cash.  I  formerly  lis- 
tened to  those  complaints  with  some 
sjrmpathy.  However  we  have  made  these 
transfers  over  the  last  7,  8,  and  maybe 
10  years.  Each  year  the  services  said 
these  transfers  would  create  hardship  on 
their  inventories  and  would  interfere 
with  the  efficient  and  proper  utilization 
of  the  inventories  and  our  cash  balances. 
The  facts  then  seem  to  be  the  contrary 
when  the  committee  hears  testimony  the 
following  year.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, despite  these  withdrawals  from  the 
stock  and  industrial  fund,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  the  succeeding  year  recom- 
mends additional  transfers.  The  com- 
mittee in  this  bill  simply  says  that  the 
proposals  for  transfer  by  the  Secretary 
and  by  the  President  were  insufficient 
and,  therefore,  we  recommend  greater 
transfers.  I  do  not  think  that  the  viu-i- 
ous  departments  can  Justify  any  criti- 
cism of  this  proposal. 

The  chairman  has  made  some  com- 
ments about  the  RS-70.  The  facts  are 
set  forth.  I  think  fairly  well,  on  pages  4 
and  5  of  the  committee  report.  Through 
fiscal  1963  $1,750  million  has  been  made 
available  for  the  RS-70.  Last  year  we 
provided  $191  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. Because  of  this  overf  unding  last 
year,  there  is  about  $155  million  avail- 
able for  fiscal  1964  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  the  c(xnpletion  of  the  RS-70 
three-aircraft  prototjrpe  program. 

However,  I  am  not  sure  they  can  com- 
plete the  three-aircraft  prototype  pro- 
gram with  $155  million.  There  have 
been  extensive  overruns,  dollarwlse. 
There  have  been  extensive  slippages  in 
the  overall  program.  I  am  convinced 
the  Air  Force  will  need  more  than  $155 
million  to  complete  the  three-aircraft 
prototype  program.  In  order  to  take 
care  of  that  situation  we  have  a  provi- 
sion in  the  research  and  development 
part  of  the  bill  giving  authority  to  use 
part  of  the  Djma-Soar  funds  if  there  is 
such  a  need. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  point  of 
information  on  the  RS-70?  / 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacQREQOR  The  gentieman 
has  referred  to  certain  slippages  in  the 


program.  I  think  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  interested  in  knowing 
from  the  committee  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  serves  when  we 
might  anticipate  the  first  prototjrpe 
RS-70  model  to  fly. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be 
precise.  If  you  ask  the  Department  of 
Defense  they  would  probably  tell  you  in 
September.  If  you  ask  the  Air  Force 
they  will  indicate  August.  Based  on  the 
slippages  of  the  past  my  own  forecast  is 
that  the  first  flight  will  take  place  in 
October. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  might  be  pohited  out 
that  it  was  stated  last  year  that  the  first 
flight  would  be  in  December  1962. 

Mr.  FORD.  So  there  is  almost  a  9- 
month  delay  in  the  flight  of  the  first  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrill  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  I  were  a  betting  man  I 
would  wager  that  it  would  not  be  imtil 
December. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  srleld  to  the  gentieman 
from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentieman 
knows  of  my  interest  in  this  problem  and 
my  previous  testimony  as  a  member  of 
the  authorizing  committee.  I  want  to 
share  the  feeling  of  the  gentieman  f rqm 
Wisconsin.  I  predict  December,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  quite  se- 
riously if  he  can  tell  the  committee  a  lit- 
tie  more  about  what  the  problems  are  in 
connection  with  the  slippage. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  principal  technical 
problem  in  the  aircraft  is  the  fuel  prob- 
lem. They  have  had  great  difficulty  wi^ 
the  sealing  of  the  fuel  tanks  and  fabrica- 
tion of  the  aircraft.  As  a  consequence, 
the  authorities  felt  they  could  not  fly  the 
plane  with  safety.  Until  they  lick  these 
problems,  they  will  not  fly  the  first  air- 
craft. I  hope  it  is  fiown  in  October.  The 
Department  should  finish  the  other  two 
aircraft  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  can 
derive  tremendous  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram. On  the  other  hand  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  program  has  been  overcome  by 
the  passage  of  time,  new  technical  devel- 
opments, and  tactics.  In  my  Judgment, 
we  must  complete  the  three  aircraft  RS- 
70  program,  and  Secretary  McNamara 
has  assured  us  this  wUl  be  done.  From 
the  RS-70  we  go  on  into  new  high  per- 
formance, long-range,  long-endurance, 
manned  aircraft.  There  is  a  need  and  a 
serious  need  in  this  area  even  though  it 
now  appears  that  the  RS-70  is  not  the 
particular  plane  for  the  responsibiUty. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  concur  heartily  in 
what  the  gentieman  is  saying.  I  beUeve 
there  is  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  present  planes  that  are  in  this  re- 
search and  develoiHnent  program.  But 
again  I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
prudence. 


Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  reaches  that 
particular  point? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  sure  the  gentieman 
realizes  that  this  particular  subject  is  of 
more  Interest  to  more  Members  than  any 
other  he  might  touch  on  this  afternoon. 
Can  the  gentieman  tell  us  if  there  is  any 
coordination  in  the  research  that  has 
taken  place  at  the  defense  level  on  the 
RS-70  or  the  B-70.  call  it  what  you  may 
and  the  effort  that  we  are  reading  about 
in  the  papers  that  is  being  expended  by 
the  FAA  and  the  CAB  in  the  development 
of  a  mach  2.5  or  3  commercial  aircraft? 
Is  there  any  coordination  in  the  research 
or  their  two  programs? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  happen  to  know  that  at 
the  time  the  final  decision  was  under 
consideration  by  the  President,  the 
Defense  Department.  NASA,  FAA,  the 
Commerce  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies were  present  to  make  the  final 
recommendations.  Yes,  there  will  be 
some  benefits  derived  from  the  RS-70 
program  in  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  aircraft  for  commercial 
utilization.  Most  of  the  benefits,  how- 
ever, will  be  in  the  area  of  the  airframe. 
The  powerplants  that  are  being  produced 
for  the  RS-70,  the  engines,  most  likely 
will  be  of  very  little  benefit  to  the  super- 
sonic commercial  aircraft. 

The  RS-70  engines  have  been  devel- 
oped only  for  military  purposes,  where 
fuel  consumption  is  a  different  problem, 
where  noise  is  not  a  factor.  When  you 
build  a  supersonic  commercial  aircraft 
you  have  to  land  and  take  off  in  commer- 
cial airports.  Noise  is  a  factor  under 
these  circumstances.  A  supersonic  com- 
mercial aircraft  also  has  to  be  designed 
so  that  it  will  be  commercially  profitable. 
It  cannot  have  an  excessively  high  fuel 
utilization  because  if  it  does  the  oper- 
ating cost  goes  up.  So  the  powerplant 
in  the  supersonic  commercial  aircraft 
will  be  quite  different  from  the  RS-70 
plane.  I  am  told  that  of  the  $750  or  $800 
million  that  will  be  needed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  commercial 
aircraft,  almost  $500  million  of  it  will 
be  for  the  development  of  the  new  engine 
to  take  care  of  these  two  points  I 
mentioned. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  was  thinking  of  all 
programs  development  for  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  RS-70  is  one.  It  has  been 
decelerated  or  slowed  down  from  what 
was  originally  contemplated.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  Dyna-Soar  pro- 
gram has  been  slowed  down  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  Skybolt  program  has  been 
canceled.  The  Nike-Zeus  program  has 
been  slowed  down.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  tell  me  of  any  additional 
development  programs  for  wei^ions  sys- 
tems which  have  been  slowed  down,  and 
if  he  could  also  tell  me  of  any  that  have 
been  speeded  up. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentieman  has  asked 
a  very  important  question.    I  must  say 
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at  fcbe  outset,  ho  vever.  he  ba*  overBim- 
pUfled  aeveral  of  aie  ata  timarnto  he  nuule 
before  he  aiked  the  otgrtfcm  On  the 
other  haad.  I  «m  Doncemed.  andaiy  con- 
cem  Is  reflected  n  the  committee  hear- 
ings, that  there  t  ave  not  been  any  major 
weapons  system  breakthroughs  in  the 
last  serend  yean .  I  dM  ask  some  ques- 
tkuBonttdspotat.  "Hie  responses  Indi- 
cated that  the  C  efense  Department  and 
the  Tartoas  sem  cs  were  trying  to  flnMi 
op  some  of  ttke  h  sportant  programs  ttiat 
had  been  start  d  in  years  mecedlng. 
Ob  the  other  hi  nd.  the  Department  of 
Defense  did  pnn  ide  a  list  that  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Di  rector  of  Reeearch  and 
Derdopment  of  so-called  new  weapons 
systems  that  lad  been  Initiated  or 
speeded  up  or  cc  mpleted  within  the  last 
several  years,  llowerer,  in  my  opinion 
none  of  these  ar  i  what  you  might  call  a 
big  dramatic  weapons  system  break- 
throvith.  TUs  dtuation  really  bothers 
me  when  I  kx*  mek  at  ^i^at  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  i  ski  about  the  conditkm 
of  a  mutoal  dc  l«rrenoe  and  the  grim 
prospect  of  the  i  Ituatkm  we  face. 

Ifr.  GUBSER  I  was  about  to  ask 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  thfa  situation  we  have  been 
aOttdlng  to  mlgl  t  not  be  caused  from  a 
reHance  on  the  mutual  deterrent  i^- 
losophy.  I  shou  d  Uke  to  ask  tlie  gentle- 
man if  reHance  upon  this  deUcate  state 
of  balance  caJlel  mutual  deterrence  is 
not  very  easily  upset  by  such  a  simple 
thteg  as.  for  ezi  mple,  deployment  of  as 
few  as  41  missile  s  to  Cuba  and  41  IIi-28 
bonders  to  Cuts.  Cannot  the  mutual 
deterrence  them  y  be  upset  by  the  sim- 
ple deployment  sf  a  very  few  weapons? 

Mr.  FORD.  '  ft)  honestly  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  would  lave  to  take  more  time 
than  I  have  on  the  floor  today.  Cer- 
tainly, the  depl<  lyment  of  Soviet  forces 
and  Soviet  mlU  ary  hardware  to  Cuba 
within  the  last  i  ear  have  created  a  seri- 
ous new  problen  In  addition  to  tiie  prob- 
lems we  already  lad.  certainly,  the  mis- 
siles that  were  i  sployed  and  erected  and 
that  were  in  the  process  of  being  erected 
In  Cuba  in  Sep  ember  and  October  of 
1M2  created  sei  lous— dreadfully  serious 
jnroblems  to  the  military  security  of  the 
United  States.  How  this  situation  re- 
lates to  the  ove  ran  problems  of  mutual 
deterrence  is  ha  -d  to  be  precise  about  at 
this  time.  Bu  .  it  was  certainly  not 
healthy  then  am  it  would  be  a  lot  health- 
ier now  if  all  C  ovlet  persozmel  and  all 
Soviet  hardwan  were  out  of  Cuba  right 


Chairman. 


yield  to  the  gentlonan 


Mr.    EDMON360N.    Mr. 
will  the  gentlem  m  yield? 

Mr.  FOEtD.    : 
from  Oklabcnna 

Mr.  EDMONI  SON.  I  share  the  con 
cem  of  the  gen<  leman,  if  I  read  his  feel- 
ing ooneetly,  f n  m  his  remarks  about  the 
(act  that  the  ps  st  2  or  3  years  have  seen 
no  significant  k  reakthroui^  in  the  field 
of  weapons'  syi  terns.  I  Just  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  comment  on  the 
vnderstandtng  which  I  believe  exists, 
that  the  stiihtai  v  role  In  apace  has  been 
restricted,  and  that  the  license  for  de- 
ployment of  wi  apons*  systems  in  space 
have  been  very  leverely  curtailed  for  the 
Armed  VXMrees.  i  nd  would  the  genUeman 
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tell  us  whether  JUe  thinks  this  under- 
standing Is  ijtM^ing  the  capacity  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  make  a  breakthrough 
in  Che  weapons  field? 

Mr.  FORD.  There  are  many  pe^le  in 
the  military,  particularly  those  in  the 
Air  Force  who  feel  that  ve  should  be  do- 
ing more  in  apace.  I  think  the  facts  are 
that  our  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1964  contemplates  about  $1^00  million 
for  space  programs  in  all  three  services, 
most  of  it  going  to  the  Air  Force.  What 
concerns  me  primarily  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  people  to  say  there  is 
no  military  potential  in  m>ace  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  going  to  do  as  much  in 
space  as  we  should.  When  you  deny 
there  is  a  military  potential  and  seem  to 
bmsh  the  problem  aside,  this  attitude 
tends  to  hamper  the  imagination  that 
many  people  woiild  like  to  utilize  in  look- 
ing at  the  problem  and  finding  solutions 
to  it. 

For  example,  about  the  only  real  space 
vehicle  with  any  potential  military  value 
in  the  whole  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram is  Dyna-Soar.  I  concede  it  has  no 
military  potential  right  now.  However, 
it  is  maneuverable.  It  is  a  program  that 
our  committee  for  the  last  2  or  3  years 
has  strongly  urged  for  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  However,  the 
Committee  in  February,  when  Secretary 
McNamara  was  before  it.  was  astounded 
to  find  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  Vae 
Department  that  the  program  ought  to 
be  canceled  and  that  the  Air  Force 
should  go  for  Gemini.  Subsequently 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  advisers 
looked  at  the  Dyna-Soar  program  at  Boe- 
ing's plant.  Apparently  they  came  back 
impressed.  So  we  have  had  less  and  less 
talk  in  recent  weeks  about  the  cancella- 
tion of  Dyna-Soar.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  this  period  from  February  to  June,  the 
alternative  program,  Oemlni,  which  is 
not  maneuverable  has  sUpped  badly. 
NASA  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  the 
Oemlni  schedule.  So  the  net  result,  in 
my  opinion,  it  woidd  be  very  unwise  to 
cancel  Dyna-Soar  and  to  put  all  oiu- 
chips  on  Gemini.  In  my  Judgment,  if 
NASA  wants  to  proceed  with  Gemini  and 
if  the  Air  Force  wants  to  be  a  partner  in 
Gemini,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  cancel  Dyna- 
Soar  and  put  an  our  eggs  in  the  Gemini 
basket.  This  woiild  not  make  sense  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  win  yield  further.  I  cer- 
tainly m?preclate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks along  that  line.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that  ad- 
vanced technological  programs  designed 
to  provide  the  ability  to  maneuver  in 
space  are  a  very  essential  part  of  our 
preparedness  picture  for  the  future  and 
should  be  pressed  progressively  by  the 
Armed  Forces  and  supported  further  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  order  to  have  the 
point  made  at  this  place  in  the  remarks, 
there  is  in  the  bin  $1.2  billion  for  space 
activities  to  the  military. 


Mr.  FORD.  I  agree  that  we  have  a  ~ 
tuhstantial  amount  in  the  bm  for  mili- 
tary space  programs.  Tliere  is  $125  mfl- 
Uon  of  it  in  Air  Force  research  and  de- 
velopment for  Dyna-Soar.  As  I  said  a 
minute  ago,  I  hope  we  continue  with 
Dyna-Soar. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omiSL 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calif omia.  lam  quite 
interested  in  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
because  they  leave  the  connotation  that 
the  space  effort  is  perhaps  trying  to 
limit  what  the  military  Is  doing.  I  am 
certain  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan does  not  want  to  leave  that  thought, 
but  that  there  is  coordination  between 
the  two  and  that  NASA  works  very 
closely  with  the  Air  Force.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  would  not  want  to 
see  a  duplication  of  effort  Just  so  that 
one  branch  of  the  Government  can  say 
that  it  is  ahead  of  the  other  in  some  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  want  the  in- 
ference left  that  we  should  not  have  a 
sound  civilian  space  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  facts  are  that  in  many 
respects  there  has  been  a  lack  of  coop- 
eration and  excessive  duplication  be- 
tween the  defense  program  and  NASA. 
There  is  a  Department  paper  available, 
prepared  by  responsible  people,  which 
clearly  sets  forth  that  as  far  as  the  At- 
lantic Missile  Range  is  concerned.  NASA 
and  the  Defense  Department  were  spend- 
ing money,  wasting  effort  that  could  not 
be  Justified.  Each  department  or  agency 
wanted  the  same  facilities  and  the  same 
responsibilities.  Iliis  duplication  cannot 
be  condoned.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
something  is  being  done  about  It.  We 
have  been  assured  that  there  is  an  effort 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  caU  to  the 
attention  of  our  coUeagues  in  the  com- 
mittee a  series  of  questions  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ikfichigan  CMr.  FordI  di- 
rected to  Dr.  Brown,  head  of  research  and 
development  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  this  very  question  of  coordina- 
tion between  NASA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  oonoqny  begins  on  page 
157  of  part  6  of  the  hearings.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  FordI  went 
into  some  detail  In  this  particular  area. 
Anyone  reading  this  hearing  record  could 
cone  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  NASA  do 
not  have  proper  coordination,  as  Dr. 
Brown  felt  that  It  was  not  his  req;>onsibil- 
Ity  to  review  NASA  programs  and  facili- 
ties and  he  did  not  think  it  was  their 
responsiMlity  to  review  his. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  commend  the 
reading  of  this  particuUu:  record  to  every 
interested  person  here  in  the  Congress, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford]  has  made  a  very  good  and 
clear  record  on  this  subject  of  coordina- 
tion between  Defense  and  NASA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yidd 
further? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Canfomia. 

Mr.  MTTJjFR  of  California.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  NASA  and  Departmoit  of  De- 
fense have  worked  out  an  agreement  for 
the  use  of  theh-  respective  activities  at 
Cape  Canaveral;  that  NASA  has  ac- 
quired land  at  Cape  Canaveral  perhaps 
greater  in  extent  than  the  original  cmie, 
and  that  part  of  this  win  be  used  by  the 
Air  Force;  that  they  have  worked  out 
these  agreements  and  that  It  has  taken 
some  time,  but  on  the  working  level  they 
have  worked  them  out. 

An  we  are  interested  In  in  NASA  is 
to  keep  the  program  for  the  peaceful  use 
of  outer  space  going,  and  to  midw  sure 
there  is  no  duplication  on  the  other  side. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  Gemini  and 
the  Defense  Department  being  interested 
in  Gemini.  Now,  Gtemini.  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  can  be  compared  with  Dsma- 
Soar.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be.  and  we 
hope  to  bring  about  through  main  space 
vehicles  that  win  make  space  stations. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  civilian  space  program,  but  I  do  not 
want  NASA  taking  over,  and  dictating 
and  running  the  Defense  Department 
space  program.  When  the  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  the  basic  law.  for  NASA  was 
drafted.  I  was  on  the  select  committee 
that  drafted  it.  We  were  very  careful 
to  make  certain  that  NASA  would  not 
take  over  the  proper  responsibiUties  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  space.  I 
do  not  want  NASA,  with  its  growing 
pains,  overreaching  itself .  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  is  some  evidence  it  has. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  Uke  to  cite  a 
case  in  point.  A  few  months  ago  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
went  to  the  Redstone  Arsenal  in  Alabama 
to  study  a  proposal  by  the  Army  for  a 
giiidance  control  laboratory.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  at  this  Army  instal- 
lation more  than  $51  milUon  in  assets 
had  been  transferred  to  NASA,  along 
with  3.100  competent  scientific  person- 
nel. A  tremendous  complex  has  been 
buUt  there  by  NASA  at  the  Marshan 
Space  Center.  Now  we  are  being  asked 
to  buUd  duplicate  laboratories  for  use 
by  the  UJ3.  Army  in  its  missile  program, 
when  right  across  the  street  we  have 
NASA  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  I 
think  that  is  an  example  of  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  NASA  and  the 
Defense  Department. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
now  about  Nike-Zeus. 

Nike-Zeus,  as  all  of  you  know,  is  our 
only  serious  antimissUe  weapon  program. 
Thus  far  through  fiscal  1963  we  have 
made  available  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment $1,454,600,000  for  the  Nike-Zeus 
program.  In  the  bill  that  you  have  be- 
fore you  there  is  an  additional  amount 
of  $88,955,000  for  Nike-Zeus.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  $245  million  re- 
quested for  the  foUow-on  program  of 
Nike-Zeus,  now  known  as  Nike-X. 


It  has  been  determined  that  Nike-Zeus 
would  not  be  capable  of  handling  air  de- 
fense problems  mreeented  by  the  newer 
version  of  ballistic  missiles.  It  was 
therefore  detomined  that  improvements 
had  to  be  made  in  the  basic  concept. 

Within  the  last  6  monttis  or  a  year  we 
have  developed  a  better  missUe  for  Nike- 
Zeus,  called  Sprint,  and  we  have  devel- 
(q}ed  a  far  better  radar.  Both  the  new 
radar  and  the  better  missUe  are  not 
hardware  yet. 

When  they  do  become  hardware  we 
win  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  should  go  from  re- 
search and  development  in  either  Nike- 
Zeus  or  Nike-X  to  procurement  and  pro- 
duction. 

May  I  add  this  footnote,  and  this  is 
important:  Look  at  the  testimony  given 
by  Dr.  Harold  Brown.  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Development.  He  categor- 
ically sajrs  that  we  should  not  spend  one 
penny  on  procurement  for  Nike-Zeus  or 
Nike-X  unless  we  go  into  a  big  civilian 
defense  program  of  faUout  shelters.  It 
is  in  the  testimony  categorical^ — ^no 
Nike-X.  no  Nike-2^us  procurement  un- 
less the  Congress  is  willing  to  embark 
upon  a  big  fanout  shelter  program.  So, 
if  there  are  enthusiasts  for  Nike-X  or 
Nike-Zeus,  they  had  better  be  enthusi- 
asts for  a  fallout  shelter  program  of  con- 
siderable magnitude. 

One  comment  or  two  about  Army  mod- 
ernization. I  think  we  are  going  too 
fast.  In  fiscal  1962  the  Army  had  in  the 
accoimt  for  the  procurement  of  missUes 
and  Army  hardware  $2,500  milUon.  In 
fiscal  1963.  in  the  Pema  account  there 
was  approximately  the  same  availabiUty. 
In  fiscal  1964  the  Department  asked  for 
$3,200  miUion.  This  is  about  a  $700  mU- 
Uon  increase  in  funds  for  the  Army  in 
the  procurement  area.  I  think  this  is 
proceeding  at  too  rapid  a  rate.  In  this 
bin  before  you  there  are  reductions  in 
the  Army  Pema  account  of  $232,906,000. 
In  my  Judgment  the  reduction  could  have 
been  greater.  We  could  have  slowed  the 
modernization  program  without  any  seri- 
ous handicap  to  oiur  miUtsury  capabiUty. 
We  do  not  have  to  modernize  in  1 
or  2  years.  We  can  do  it  over  a  slightly 
longer  period  of  time.  This  would  not 
necessarily  save  any  money  but  it  would 
have  a  better  impact  in  my  opinion  on 
our  overaU  fiscal  situation. 

In  this  program  before  you,  this  bill 
that  you  are  about  to  vote  on  tomorrow. 
I  indicated  there  were  approximately  1 
minion  men  in  a  paid  driU  status  for  the 
various  Reserve  Forces.  In  the  Army 
National  Guard  we  have  provided  lan- 
guage in  the  biU  and  laniKuage  in  the 
report  which  caUs  for  a  program  strength 
of  400,000.  In  the  Army  Reserve  we 
recommend  in  the  bin  and  in  the  report 
a  program  strength  of  300,000.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  anticipated  that  in  the 
Guard  or  the  Reserve  they  win  reach 
400,000  or  300.000.  We  have  not  put 
money  in  to  finance  the  total  of  700,000. 
The  President  requested  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  recommended  funds  only 
sufficient  for  a  Guard  strength  of  384,400 
and  a  Reserve  strength  of  281,000,  or  a 
total  strength  of  665.400. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  says 
on  page  10  of  the  report  that  if  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  can  meet  the 
higher  flgm-es,  that  a  supplemental  re- 
quest should  be  made  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  committee  would  be  sympathetic 
in  its  consideration  of  the  proposaL 

The  reason  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  opposed  more  money 
for  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve  is'  that 
new  criteria  have  been  established  for 
recruiting.  At  the  present  time  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  when  recruiting 
must  meet  the  same  standards  that  are 
imposed  on  men  seeUng  to  Join  the  active 
Army.  In  addition,  the  Guard  and  the 
Reserve  cannot  have  overstrength  in 
certain  areas  and  understrength  in  oth- 
ers. Both  of  these  criteria  in  my  opin- 
ion are  sound.  I.  therefore,  subscribe  to 
the  dollar  amounts  and  the  program  that 
we  have  submitted  to  you  in  this  bilL 

May  I  add  a  word  or  two  about  section 
539  of  the  bin?  It  is  the  provision  that 
refers  to  35-65  for  Navy  ship  repair,  al- 
teration and  conversion.  Last  year  at 
the  time  this  bin  was  considered  we  had 
a  real  donnybrook  on  the  fioor  because 
the  committee  at  that  time  had  recom- 
mended a  very  rigid  program  of  35  per- 
cent for  private  yards  and  65  percent  for 
Navy  yards  in  the  area  of  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  conversion.  The  gentlonan 
from  Georgia,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  objected  to  this  provision.  We 
had  extensive  debate.  We  had  a  tener 
vote  and  on  the  tener  vote  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  was  upheld  by  a 
vote,  as  I  recan.  of  130  to  64— better 
than  2  to  1. 

When  the  bin  went  over  to  the  other 
body  the  Senate  made  a  change  in  the 
langxiage  and  provided  an  escape  clause. 
In  conference  we  in  the  House  agreed  to 
the  original  language  with  the  escape 
clause  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense certain  fiexibiUty.  whereby  he  could 
set  aside  this  35-65  formula  if  there  was 
an  emergency. 

As  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  indicated,  the  provision  that  was 
in  the  1963  law  which  President  Keimedy 
and  which  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara endorsed  could  not  be  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House  because  of  a  par- 
liamentary situation.  If  this  language 
which  is  in  the  1963  law  were  before  you 
today  and  tomorrow  it  could  be  stricken 
on  a  point  of  order  because  of  the  escape 
clause.  In  order  to  avoid  this  problem, 
the  committee  has  written  new  language 
which  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  is  very  categorical;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  to  live  up  to  the  al- 
location of  35-65.  As  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  ,  in- 
dicated, we  have  assurances  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  Navy  will 
Uve  up  to  the  35-65  split.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  these  assurances. 

What  is  the  justification  of  35-65.  the 
allocation  of  35  percent  of  the  repair,  al- 
teration and  conversion  funds  to  private 
yards  and  65  percent  to  Navy  yards? 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  Justify  tho 
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,  kdmlral  Jaaae  in  tes- 

_,_ Minmlftee  on  tiM  UU 

for  llacal  jear  IM  I.  put  4  of  fhe  boftr- 
'Inia.  pefcs  318  an  I  Mi.  Mid  ttiat  if  tbej 
took  an  of  tbdr  1  vn  ihW—IMtng  pva- 
gram  and  xmt  tt  In  pcirate  jaids  and 
pat  none  In  Han  yards  tlw  Burean  of 
Ships  ooold  save  f  OmUBon. 

Admiral  James,  wbo  was  the  head  of 
the  Boreaa  of  Shms  in  testlftlnv  on  the 
fiscal  Tear  Itsa  m.  part  5  of  the  bear- 
ings, page  T71.  esnmated  that  savings  of 
8  to  IS  pereent  et  old  be  made  if  rq?afar. 
alteratlan  and  eo  xversion  were  done  to 
private  yards  to   preleraace  to  IVasy 


nris  iMoe  was  so  eontroverslal  last 
year  ttat  the  R  (vy  decided  It  woold 
make  a  cheek  an  yioduce  an  unbiased 
report.  The  IVavj  faired  the  very  reputa- 
ble accouatlug  fix  n  of  Arthnr  Anderson 
h  CO^  of  Chicago  They  spent  $300,000 
to  have  an  tmlria  led  judgment  made  of 
the  rclattve  eost  letween  private  yards 
and  If  svy  yards. 

Here  Is  a  eopy  of  tbe  Navy  analysis. 
for  v^iich  they  p  dd  $200jOOO.  This  re- 
-port  categorleall:  says  that  ttie  Navy 
yards— the  11  of  them— are  far  more 
costly  to  the  taao:  ayets  than  the  private 
yards  to  every  cat  igory  whether  it  be  new 
construction,  np  ilr,  alteration,  or  con- 
version. This  re]  ort  todicates  that  the 
Navy  yard  costs  c  impared  to  the  private 
shipyards  ranged  to  excess  of  5  percent 
for  alterations  t>  over  30  percent  for 
types  of  new  con  (truction,  and  tocludes 
a  10-peroent  add  on  for  ship  repair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  endorses 
this  report:  the  I  tocretary  of  Defense  is 
Impressed  with  1 .  Once  and  for  an  it 
proves  that  Nav:  yards  for  some  good 
reason  are  more  expensive,  more  costly 
than  private  ship  rards.  Therefore,  how 
can  anybody  arg  le  legitimately  that  we 
should  not  provide  that  the  private  yards 
have  at  least  35  pereent  of  the  repair, 
alteration,  and  c  mversion  funds? 

I  should  like  t »  say  a  word  or  two  to 
anticipation  of  some  comments  that 
might  be  made  b; '  other  llembexs  of  this 
body  later  on.  h  the  fiscal  year  1963 
the  naval  shipyixds.  despite  the  35-65 
distribution,  had  more  dollars  assigned 
to  them  for  repa  r,  alterations,  and  con- 
versions than  th<  y  have  had  to  any  year 
ateee  1959.  Ae»rdlng  to  Hie  Navy's 
own  figures,  to  th  s  current  fiscal  year  ttre 
Navy  liiinrards  wffl  have  almost  1002 
millloB  to  the  Nt  vy  yards  for  repair,  al- 
terations, and  4  tmversioos.  This  is  a 
larger  figure  ths  n  any  year  stoe^  1959. 
If  the  i4ipropE  sctton  bttl  before  yea  Is 
approved  as  it  is  to  fiscal  19M  the  Navy 
shipyards  under  a  distributton  of  85-45 
will  have  more  f  mds  available  than  any 
year  since  1957. 

It  was  inaocu  -ate  to  say,  that  under 
the  fiscal  1963  35-65  program  there 
would  be  a  cutbi  bck  of  5,009  Navy  idiip- 
yard  employees.  This  was  the  prediction 
last  year  as  we  debated  the  biU.  Fur- 
thermore, under  the  fiscal  1964  program 
there  can  be  no  cutback  to  personnel  to 
Navy  shipyards  [)ecause  of  35-65  alone. 
The  Bureau  o !  Ships  wffl  have  much 
more  money  tha  i  they  have  had  to  past 
years.  The  dlv  sion  of  funds  based  on 
35-65  to  and  of  itself  wffl  not  interfere 
with  the  dttpgnird  employment  to  ttie 
Itefy  shipyards. 


^ ^  *vtt^    jrntlf—nn 

bam  HV'^lg*"  iMW  consumed  1  hour. 

Ux,  TOlBD.  lir.  Chairman.  I  ask 
manknous  eonsent  to  snooeed  for  an 
additlanal  B  nyTinttt 

Ttm  CTT^'"**'^^    Without  objection, 
itisao  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
ICr.  WHZTTEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
^iy»  geaUeaum  yield? 

Mr.  FOfBD.  I  am  glad  to  yiekl  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  this  connection, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  fair  presentation  of  the  division  of 
tha  funds  made  available,  I  would  hate 
tat  this  subject  to  dose  without  making 
it  dear  that  tovolved  here  is  the  defense 
of  the  country  axid  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  Oovemment  Navy  shipyards 
open  and  available.  Also,  I  would  potot 
out  that  there  is  tovolved  here  the  matter 
of  whether  strikes  can  be  carried  out  or 
whether  they  cannot. 

Further,  the  committee,  as  an  arm  of 
the  Congress,  is  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  keeping  both  the  Government  Navy 
yards  and  the  private  shipyards  available 
and  to  herit>*y  condition  so  that  if 
strikes  do  come  along,  we  can  turn  to  the 
Nasy  Government  yards  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  do  not  come  that  we 
keep  the  other  yards  alive  and  available. 
I  suggest  that  the  question  of  the  money 
tovolved  and  the  question  of  employment 
is  not  the  sole  criterion  on  Which  the 
counnittee  must  act. 

Mr.  FOfRD.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  knows  very  weU  I  am 
not  toterested  to  trying  to  gut.  so  to 
speak,  the  Navy  diipyards. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thtok  the  gentleman 
h»]|  been  most  fair  to  his  attitude.  But  I 
just  want  to  potot  out  here  that  it  is  not 
a  case  of  who  woiks  and  who  does  not 
work  and  who  gets  money  and  who  does 
not  get  money.  The  question  is,  how  to 
keep  botti  ttie  Government  Navy  yards 
and  the  private  yards  available  to  a  time 
of  real  need. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  do  need  an  adequate — 
a  wboOy  adequate — ^Navy  shiiorard  pro- 
gram. Bixt.  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  be  competitive  with  private  yards 
if  the  taxpayers  are  to  get  a  fair  break. 
We  need  Navy  diipyards  to  order  to  have 
a  base  to  tiww  of  war.  We  also  have  a 
need  for  Navy  shipyards  to  case  there 
is  a  nationwide  strike  to  the  private 
yards.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  potot 
out  to  fiscal  year  1963,  this  year,  the 
Navy  yards  to  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version are  going  to  have  almost  $602 
milBon.  Furthermore,  If  tiie  Depart- 
ment divides  the  proposed  funds  to  fiscal 
year  1964  on  the  basis  of  35-65.  the  Navy 
yards  wffl  get  approximately  $655  mil- 
lion which  Is  a  bigger  amount  tlian  they 
have  had  stoce  1957. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  to  conclusion  I  want  to 
say  without  hesitation  or  qualification 
that  despite  the  reductions  made  by  this 
conunlttee  to  the  consideration  of  the 
military  budget,  to  my  judgment,  the 
Defense  Department  to  every  respect  wffl 
be  fully  prepared  and  totally  adequate 
to  provide  this  coimtry  and  the  free 
world  with  siffllcient  strength  to  meet  any 
^nergency.  I  am  convtoced  also  that  the 
reductions  that  we  have  recommended 
wffl  he^  Secretary  McNamara  to  his 


diUgent   and  conacienltana  efforts   to 
achieve     fwanwny     and     to     achieve 
efDclency  to  the  Department  of  Detanse. 
It  woald  ham  been  a  mlwlake  to  mb- 
berstamp  his  recommendaUoas  and  the 
xfrommiwirtations     of     tha    President. 
The  Congress  has  a  xMponsibiUty  to 
act  todependeotly  on  Defenae  Depart- 
ment pragramiu  poJtrins.  and  doUar  r^ 
quests.    Defense  Department  views  are 
not  saerosanet    We  want  to  help  the 
Secretary.    We  want  to  aid  him.    We 
want  to  eooi^erate  with  him  to  his  desire 
to  achieve  ma^mum  results  with  the 
funds  available.   I  am  convinced  that  by 
these  reduetiona  of  about  4  percent — 
selective  redttctions  and  across-the-board 
reductions,  he  can  do  a  better  job  than 
he  wottkl  have  beoi  ahle  to  do  with  the 
larger  fffliy?'^*^  and  furthermtore  these 
reductions  wiU  help,  not  impair,   our 
H^foTicn  programs. 

Mr.  SHSPFASD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  sMch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gfpfiytpfi,yi   from  California   IMr.  Co- 


Mr.  CQHELAN.  Mr.  ChaixmMi.  whUe 
the  bffl  before  us  today  does  not  include 
an  the  items  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  felt  neces- 
sary. I  would  like  to  /'^MB*w*«>nd  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee 
for  the  cv.enent  job  they  have  done. 

In  particular  I  would  like  to  commend 
them  for  their  wisdom  to  refusing  to 
recommend  additional  appropriations 
for  the  BS-70  aircraft  over  and  above 
the  $155JB00JX)0  which  ahready  remains 
available  to  that  account. 

Mr.  f^^tirwiftn  as  the  House  wffl  re- 
member, several  of  us  on  the  committee 
strongly  opposed  the  addition  of  $363 
million  for  this  program,  when  the  au- 
thorization was  ddMtted  earlier  this  year. 
We  opposed  this  addition  on  the  ground 
that  the  limited  amount  of  added  de- 
fense value  would  not  warrant  the  enor- 
moTis  ultimate  expenditures  required. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  following  their  exten- 
sive appraisal,  has  seen  fit  to  confirm 
our  judgment. 

Mr.  8HEFPARD.  M^.  Chairman.  I 
yield  20  mtoutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikxs]. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  SHOES.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
comment  on  the  legislative  totent  of  this 
"not  to  exceed"  and  "not  less  than" 
argument  which  has  been  going  on  with 
reference  to  this  65-35  percent  fonnida. 
Would  the  gentleman  care  to  give  us 
some  comment  on  that  at  this  potot? 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  argiunent  has  been 
gotog  on  now  for  some  15  or  20  mtoutes. 
I  think  posdbly  the  Committee  would 
like  to  have  this  to  broken  doses  and 
would  just  as  soon  hear  about  somethtog 
dse  for  a  little  while.  But,  to  substance, 
the  crux  of  the  matter  is  this:  Regret- 
tably the  American  merchant  martoe 
has  Just  about  priced  itself  out  of  busi- 
ness worldwide.  There  is  less  commer- 
cial ^ipbulldlng  to  this  coimtry,  there 
is  less  commercial  ship  repair  work  to 
this  country.  The  private  yards  very 
serioudy  need  additional  woik.  8o  they 
are  trying  to  move  toto  the  fields  pre- 
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vioualy  done  largely  by  the  Navy  ship- 
yards. That  has  brought  about  the  oon- 
tJTOversy.  I  do  not  think  tlwre  ia  loo 
much  «ttestion  about  a  deshw  on  the  part 
of  the  oommlttee  to  have  both  of  them 
partloipate.  There  ia  fairly  general 
agreement  that  the  6fr-36  pere^fttage 
split  is  a  fair  division.  Tbex«  is  some 
concern  about  the  ability  of  the  Navy  to 
keep  a  proper  in-house  capability,  under 
these  terms  and  I  would  not  want  to  see 
this  go  any  further  than  it  goes  now. 
We  BUiat  realise  that  a  Navy  to-house 
capabfflty  is  essential  because  the  Navy 
must  undertake  a  lot  of  cats  and  dogs  of 
ship  repair  work  that  the  private  yards 
do  not  want  to  bother  with.  Therefore 
a  broader  range  of  skills  and  more  equip- 
ment are  necessary  to  Navy  yards.  The 
Navy  yards  must  be  able  to  perform  any 
requirement  That  is  the  prtocipal  rea- 
son it  costs  more  to  do  work  to  a  Navy 
3rard.  The  private  yards  get  the  pick  of 
the  woik. 

There  are  many  aq?ects  of  this,  but  ob- 
viously it  is  essential  to  preserve  an  to- 
house  capahinty  to  Navy  shipyards. 
Here  there  is  an  ^^u'T'tfatlon  of  skffls 
acquired  over  many  years  and  not  sur- 
passed anjrwhere. 

When  we  sedc  to  insure  a  conttouation 
of  the  avallabfflty  of  these  to-house 
sknis.  we  are  not  thinking  of  jobs  alone. 
We  are  thtaklng  of  careers,  of  useful 
service,  of  homes,  and  families.  We  are 
thinking  of  people  who  pay  taxes  Just  as 
do  corporate  toterests  and  their  em- 
ployees. We  are  thinking  of  the  times 
when  private  yards  may  be  closed  by 
strikes;  a  situation  impossible  to  Navy 
yards.  We  are  Piinirtng  of  emergency 
periods  when  shlpbufiding  and  repair  is 
accelerated,  when  sudi  c-^'^tracts  are 
more  remxmerative.  and  when  private 
3rards  no  longer  want  Navy  woi±.  llien 
if  our  to-house  capabfflty  were  not 
available  the  situation  would  be  serious 
todeed. 

Mr.  MARON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentieman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  haivy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  making  a  clear  statement,  as  I  see  it, 
of  this  provision.  Saying  it  another  way, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentieman  from  Texas 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  proviso  to 
which  he  referred  to  carry  on  a  program 
of  ship  alteration,  converdon,  and  re- 
pair on  the  basis  of  65  percent  to  the 
pubUc  yards  and  35  percent  to  the  pri- 
vate yards.  This  wffl  be  the  rule  unless 
a  national  onergency  of  some  kind 
should  come  about  requiring  the  setting 
adde  of  this  division  of  work  to  the  to- 
terest  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  STKES.  And  there  was  testimony 
by  Navy  witnesses  that  had  the  Cuban 
crisis  continued  Just  a  nttie  longer,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  set  the 
limiting  proviso  aside;  that  to  a  national 
emergency  it  just  is  not  workable. 

Mr.  POOL.  If  the  gentieman  wffl  yield 
finther,  the  gentleman  thinks  this  is  the 
best  posdble  percentage  flgmr,  65-35? 

Mr.  SIKES.  TbaX  is  the  condusion  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bffl  eomes  to  you 
nearly  $2  billion  below  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Departznenft  of  Defense  and 
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the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Z  am  eon- 
oemed  that  to  same  atreaa  tha  ohIb  maar 
be  too  great  PartkmlarlF  la  this  fame  in 
the  field  of  research  and  devdopment 
Nowl  know  these  can  be^md  theaspMb- 
aUy  is  waste  to  research  and  deiel<q;>- 
ment  But,  I  know  too  that  tomonww's 
weapons  are  being  devekved  today  to  the 
field  of  research  and  devdopnMSkt  I 
know  that  the  improvements  »hWi  can 
keep  some  weapons  current  and  avoid 
the  costly  process  of  >fnvM?1ng  and  re- 
placement are  taking  place  to  xesearch 
and  devdcvment  So,  this  is  a  field 
about  which  I  am  disturbed. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  providing  a  great 
deal  of  monear  for  defenae;  $47j093  bil- 
lion can  undoubtedly  make  a  sulstantial 
eontribution  to  the  defenae  of  America 
and  the  free  world.  Yet  for  the  first 
time  to  a  number  «f  years  we  are  m>- 
propriating  leas  than  to  the  prior  year. 
We  liave  followed  a  pretty  definite  pat- 
tern of  appropriating  a  Uttie  mcaet  each 
year  than  we  did  the  year  before.  Now 
this  has  been  reversed.  I  hope  it  is  not 
a  temporary  dtoation  and  that  world 
condttinns  wffl  pemdt  a  oenttonatkm  of 
the  downward  trend. 

Tbe  increasing  ezpenditaies  of  ttie 
past  lew  yean  have  not  been  to  vain. 
We  have  dearly  made  signifleant  tan- 
provementa  to  oar  defenses  to  that  pe- 
riod. This  has  been  reflected  to  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  oonfidenoe  on  tbe  part 
of  ttw  free  world  allianoe.  Wbfle  eur 
allies  have  gained  to  confidence,  the  pie- 
tore  of  wwld  oommuntaoi  has  begun  to 
fade  and  tarnish.  Today  America  has 
the  best  balaaeed  defenae.  the  moat  oom- 
plete  defenae,  the  moat  modem  and  ef- 
fective defense  we  liave  had  since  World 
War  n.  This  waa  best  illustrated  laat 
October  at  the  ^me  <a  the  Cuban  crisis. 
There  America  was  able  to  carry  out  the 
moat  aignlflcant  buOdii)  ever  attca^ited 
to  peace  time.  It  ahowed  an  amaaing 
degree  of  coordtaatfcm  between  tlie  aerv- 
ioes  and  proved  that  we  eoaid  launch  a 
devastating  attack  wlthto  daya.  We  had 
known  for  a  long  time  that  we  could 
launch  air  and  missile  strftes  <tf  tre- 
mendous magnitxKle  idmoat  inatantane- 
ously.  Now  we  know  that  we  can  also 
laundi  land  and  sea  attacks  witiiont  the 
long,  slow  buildups  which  prevkmely 
have  accompanied  America's  mffltary 
efforts. 

I  can  state  categorically  that  the  mffl- 
tary strength  poised  for  a  atrike  against 
Cuba,  had  it  been  necessary,  was  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  major  mffltary  opera- 
tion. Even  so,  we  are  not  out  of  the 
woods.  The  Air  Force  called  to  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  Reserve  Forces  for 
this  (^^eration.  The  Army  and  Navy 
hoth  testified  to  these  hearings  that  a 
idiniiftj-  r^Unp  would  have  been  necessary 
had  the  operation  been  expanded  or  had 
there  been  a  second  such  operation 
simultaneous  with  the  Cuban  buildup. 
We  have  made  very  oonsiderable  prog- 
ress to  giving  America  an  absolutely 
first-dass  d^enae.  We  cannot  relax  to 
our  efforts.  We  must  keep  thoae  efforts 
BM)vtag.  Defense  does  not  stand  stifi. 
There  is  bo  such  thing  as  a  seeond  best 
defense.  We  must  constantly  raise  the 
standards  of  our  fighting  men  and  the 


biUa. 

ply  refuse  ta  re 
great  theeCort 
to  the  ana  of 
The  foaamittee  has  repeatadlr  noged  a 
more  viaoNua  effort  on  tlM  part  -af  the 
Navy  to  oaptog  adth  the  problem  «f  anti- 
submarine auof  ave.  Ikera  ia  no  uManM 
to  bdieve  that  there  is  aqy  lack  of  effort 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Navy  or  the  D^iiart- 
ment  of  r>i>^^r»aa  to  mattpr  th*  prablems 
to  this  Add.  Yet  those  proUeiiH  con- 
ttoue.  TMb  is  tha  area  of  our  graatMit 
weakneaa  and  gsaatast  danger.  SeieDoe 
simply  baa  not  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  undanea  dftti*fftifiw. 
IXnre  have  been  impcoveoienta.  bat 
Ruasianaobmariaes  are  iiaproving  faster 
than  detection  methods. 

Thia  year  the 
porovUed  aU  the 
vequealed  other  than  ttie  pereentageoota. 
And  we  have  agato  ooged  greatest  cflect 
to  ooptog  with  the 
an  entire  new  laek  is 
new  ndnds  and  new  tkooghts  and 
tedmiqaea.  Whatever  la  requkad, 
mnat  provide  a  way  to  meet  thIa 
leoge.    It  aoirid  be  oar  ondoing. 

The  taahfflty  of  the  Navy  to 
tbe  auMinn  atomic 
for  aoeh  a  kng  tine  polBts  to 


rine  deteotioB.    Tbe 
maztoea  ta  the  aaeartty  of  the 
Slates     cannot     be 
Though  progress  has  been 
marine  detectiaB,  It  la  Je 
than  to  any  other  field  af 

new 


wtoiflb  have  ofaaraoleriaad  neatly  every 
fldd  of  worfaie,  there  tonn  been  on^ 
hadtad  tamarovementa  to  aysteoM  to  vmt 
aOs«anaga 

nie  dUleul^  Ilea  fa  the  fact  that 
sobmartnee  operate  to  asdei  where  aonnd 
la  the  moat  rdiaMe  ^tevloe  for  deteetten 
and  Bound  tranandttal  fa  water  Is  alow, 
nmlted,  and  afl^eeted  BMteriaSy  by  the 
thermal  layer.  Two  facton  are  of  par- 
tioular  eonaeqaence  to  the  tiagedj  «ff 
the  unfortunate  Thresher:  gre«t  depOi, 
moeh  below  nonnal  operattog  depCha  of 
Bttbmartnea,  and  the  fact  fliat  she  ia  dead 
to  the  water.  No  aoonda  are  bdng  given 
off  for  drteetion  devfoea  to  pick  up. 

Another  area  which  may  have  equal 
aignificanee  wlthto  a  very  short  time  Is 
that  of  defense  against  ijiwHw  The 
Russians  have  made  sttong  claiais  aboot 
their  antintlasile  weapona.  TJaef  haae 
demonstrated  a  anpoiorltgr  to  aome  fldihs 
«f  apace  aettvity:  it  woukl  be  unwiae  to 
diaoount  too  draaticaUy  their  dalaaa  on 
ndsaile  defenses.  The  nation  which  first 
devdops  an  effective  defense  against 
missiles  has  Tw>utran»<f^  the  »"^f«Hpff  of 
every  ather  nation  and  to  effect  has 
other  nations  at  Its  mercy.  For  a  nmn- 
ber  of  years  we  have  sought  to  devdiw) 
an  antimtssfle  capabfflty.  prinuuHy 
through  Nflce-Zeus.  Now  there  is  a  fed- 
tog  to  the  Pentagon  that  this  weapon 
wffl  not  give  us  a  auBlule^fly  aattafactory 
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mv»bsm9  to  def <  od  acaiiMi  mlariles  umI 
1 1  nd  tiMir  ymrtmUaoM  mn 
Ihete  li  doubt  In  many 

■    _■       ~        It  bctog 

pteoed  tai  tidt  aid.  Tlia«  !■  »  f  eeltnc 
by  audi  top  naelfl  ir  pliyslotets  u  Dr.  Bd- 
ward  TUlar  that  bere  Is  too  mueh  go-it- 
alone  on  mliilVi  *  tataiM  efforts;  tbat  we 
should  enlist  tbe  sekntlfle  minds  of  our 
•nies  In  a  oommt  nd  effort  to  deirdop  an 
effeettve  defsMe.  If  we  do  not  go  ahead 
flimmMly  and  m  recwwfully  In  this  ndd, 
we  may  soon  be  left  far  behind.  This 
would  be  an  Invtt  ktlon  to  disaster. 

In  ttte  past  yei  r  or  two  there  has  been 
a  reorgai^Hitlon  of  Reserve  components. 
Mew  lequlremen  ■  have  been  Imposed  to 
brlnstliemapto  he  same  standards  that 
are  bbaerved  by  he  Regular  Forces.  AU 
of  lldi  Is  Inlendi  d  to  sharpen  the  eff ee- 
lliiiws  of  the  Reserves  and  to  make 
them  more  taunedlately  available  In 
ptn»  of  emergency.  Tl^  have  taken 
tlMien  iiiiiiiliTinrr  hi  in  irt-*"^  Theystand 
ready  to  rally  to  the  Nattcm's  defense  at 
any  moment  I  ut.  because  of  the  new 
standards  whlct  they  must  live  up  to. 
there  has  been  i  drop  In  the  numbor  of 
people  partldpa  Ing  in  drill  pay  acttvi- 
tlss.  We  now  hi  ^ve  fewer  than  the  700.- 
000  which  has  b  sen  considered  a  stand- 
ard for  a  nimiler  of  years.  There  is. 
however,  a  chax  ge  In  the  picture.  For 
years  we  have  h  ul  to  fight  for  an  agree- 
ment that  the  R4  serve  components  would 
be  maintained  a  a  level  of  700,000.  This 
year  the  Depaitment  of  Defense  has 
acreod  that  thli  is  the  desired  goal  and 
^H^t  funding  for  this  figure  will  be  made 
available  as  ne«  ded.  This  is  a  definite 
tmpcovement  in  the  fidd  of  understand- 
ing between  Cm  gross  and  the  Secretary 
at  Defense. 

One  <rf  tbe  li:  iportant  areas  discussed 
In  this  bill  is  t  lat  of  research  and  de- 
^oiopnMnt  on  tomorrow's  aircraft. 
There  Is  considerable  doubt  that  the 
United  States  m  placing  sufficient  on- 
w  mach  3  concept  of  alr- 
we  think  of  the  RS-70 


but  it  should  be 


plncoverlnto 

picture. 

that  the  Unl 

tmnii»^^*»^y 

Ui3. 

Aviation 

been  disturbed 


pbttdsonthe 

eraft.    Usually  ..  -  

iHien  we  dlscu  s  aircraft  In  this  field 


itressed  that  mach  3  alr- 


eraft  are  not  United  to  the  R8-70.  Step- 


alreraft  will,  of  course,  have  value  in 
the  oomma«ial  field  as  well.  This  we 
help  to  provide  through  money  in  this 
bill. 

In  defense,  as  In  warfare,  no  one  can 
say  what  tomorrow  wiU  bring,  or  what 
tomorrow's  requirements  will  be.    With- 
out  proper   weapons   and    equipment. 
bravery  and  skill  may  fall.    But,  regard- 
less of  the  adequacy  of  the  weapons,  there 
cannot  be  victory  unless  there  ts  a  will 
to  win  and  unless  there  is  skill  in  han- 
dling the  complex  weapons  which  are  as- 
sociated with  modem  defense  require- 
ments.   The  United  States  is  doing  far 
more  for  its  military  personnel  and  their 
families  than  any  other  nation  has  ever 
done.    But  in  this  country  the  contrast 
is  not  in  what  is  being  done  by  other 
nations,  but  with  what  is  being  done  by 
industry.    In  thousands  up<m  thousands 
of  instances,  personnel  trained  at  Oov- 
emment  expense  for  the  military  forces 
have  been  lured  away  by  high  pay  and 
attractive  woridng  conditions  in  indus- 
try.   In  many  of  those  cases,  the  higher 
cost  of  personnel  is  charged  back  to  the 
Oovemment  on  cost  plus  contracts  by 
industry,  but  that  is  another  story.    We 
want  to  keep  service  in  the  military 
forces  attractive  as  a  matter  of  national 
pride.    We  have  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of 
simple  necessity  to  secure  qualified  per- 
scmnel    tar   national   secxirity.    A    pay 
raise  bill  is  one  essential  feature.    It  has 
passed  the  House.    Good  living  condi- 
tiODs  may  be  the  next  most  overlooked 
area  of  military   service.    This  c<xnes 
under  another  bill.    There   should  be 
greater  onphasis  throughout  on  patri- 
otism, prestige,  and  the  great  traditions 
of  the  service.    Pride  of  organization 
and  pride  in  the  service  should  have 
giireater  recognition  in  and  out  of  the  mil- 
itary forces. 

The  military  forces  are.  of  course,  a 
prime  target  for  those  who  write  sensa- 
tional stories.  I  read  a  recent  coliunn 
entitled  "Billian-Dollar  Blunders"  in  one 
of  the  Sunday  supplements.  It  has 
started  heads  to  shaking  and  tongues  to 
wagging  with  such  statements  as  this: 


.  commercial  side  of  the 

tt  Kennedy's  statement 

States  should  mroceed 

the  deveUqpment  of  a 

plane    is    gratifying. 

In  this  country  have 

,„„^  ,„ the  fact  that  there  has 

not  been  oiougl  i  rmphntf^  from  Govern- 
ment on  comn  erdal  aircraft  develop- 
ment.   France  and  Britain  have  been 
■tifwiilng  such  *  program  and  aircraft 
onglxieers  conode  their  superiority  to- 
day.    The  Ruislans   have,   of   course, 
■tressed  Jet  &es  elopment.  and  they  were 
untmg  the  firs  In  the  field.    While  the 
President   spate   of   an   aircraft   that 
would  reach  ti  ice  the  speed  of  sound, 
aviation  ofllda  s  long  have  stressed  the 
need  itxr  the  United   Stetes  to  build 
up  a  mach  3   transport  to  travel  at 
2,000  mfies  per  hour.    VS.  airlines  al- 
ready are  busing  British  and  French 
transport  atrcaft    This  is  an  indica- 
tion of  tho  sup  erlorlty  achieved  throu^ 
stress  of  advtnced  design  by  govern- 
ment In  those  countries.    A  capability 
achieved  in  nUltary  fields  on  mach  3 


Men  have  even  died  in  Soatli  Vietnam— 
on  the  alter  of  serrlce  Jealousy — merely  to 
win  an  advantage  over  a  slater  service. 

Thi^  is  a  reprehensible  statement 
which  I  challenge  on  its  face. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  read  the  article  that  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Sunday  papers  last 
wedcend.  I  was  astonished;  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  looseness  of  the  charges 
which  were  made.  In  my  judgment— In 
most  if  not  all  of  the  instances — the 
charges,  the  allegations  were  unfounded 
and  without  proof.  I  think  it  Is  tragic 
and  unfortunate  that  a  headline  like 
that,  an  article  like  that  will  cast  a  wrong 
impression  on  the  fine  people,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  serving  in  the  Depart- 
moit  of  Defense  in  each  of  the  military 
Departments.  All  America  should  be  ex- 
tremely proud  of  our  men  in  uniform. 
They  are  patriotic,  dedicated,  well 
trained  and  extremely  competent.  I  am 
certain  Secretary  McNamara  would 
agree.     America  is  fortunate  to  have 


these    men    heading    up    our    military 
services. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  is  so 
right.  There  are  no  people  more  dedi- 
cated than  those  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  There  are  no  people  more  hon- 
orable than  those  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  They  constitute  a  group  whose 
integrity  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  this 
Nation.  To  charge  that  men  who  serve 
in  uniform  have  caused  their  brothers  in 
the  service  to  be  killed  through  service 
jealousy  is  inexcusable  and  wholly  with- 
out foundation 

In  this  same  column  there  is  this  state- 
ment: 

Behind  the  military  maneuvering  on 
Capitol  Hill  U  a  story  of  appalling  waste,  of 
misspent  mllllons,  which  have  disappeared 
down  the  Pentagon  drain  like  so  much  green 
garbage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  knows  there 
is  waste  in  war.    There  is  waste  in  prep- 
aration for  war.    It  is  a  built-in  liability 
which  will  never  be  stamped  out    This  is 
an  era  of  sophisticated  weapons.    Their 
effectiveness  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out testing,  and  oftentimes  it  costs  great 
amounts  of  money  to  reach  the  testing 
stage    on    today's    complex    we^xms. 
Sometimes  they  have  to  be  washed  out 
and  the  investment  is  lost.    But  even  so 
we  cannot  rely  on  yesterday's  weapons. 
We  must  continue  to  develop  new  ones 
even  though  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  and 
some  of  it  is  lost.    But,  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  tightest  rein  in  modem  history 
is  being  exercised  over  expenditures  in 
the  armed  services  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara and  his  staff.    I  happen  to  know 
that    congressional    committees.    House 
and  Senate,  are  constantly  seeking  ways 
to  eliminate  waste.    A  lot  of  progress  has 
been  made.    For  anyone  to  make  a  wild 
statement  which  indicates  waste  is  pre- 
dominant in  the  armed  services  is  ridic- 
ulous.   But.  I  can  say  that  any  charges 
of  waste,  which  have  the  slightest  sub- 
stantiation, will  be  promptly  and  thor- 
oughly investigated  both  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  in  the  Pentagon.    Unfortunately, 
you  can  not  investigate  a  blanket  charge. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  Secretary  McNamara  invited 
members  of  our  committee  or  any  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  any  specific  cases  of  waste  or 
fraud  and  that  those  cases  would  be 
given  his  personal  consideration. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
the  same  invitation  is  extended  to  the 


press. 
In  the  article  is  this  statement: 
Stmerooms  hold  nearly  16  billion   worth 

of  spare  parts  for  canceled  and  antiquated 

weapons  alone. 

Of  course,  there  are  unneeded  spare 
parts,  not  all  of  them  for  canceled  and 
antiquated  weapons.  But,  if  war  were 
to  come  tomorrow,  there  would  be  a  des- 
perate need  for  spare  parts.  In  most 
instances  they  cannot  be  bought  off  the 
shelf.  They  have  to  be  manufactured 
on  special  order.  War  is  a  great  con- 
sumer of  materiel.  Once  war  breaks  out, 
it  is  too  late  to  order  q;>are  parts.   Spares 
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now  are  being  purchased  at  the  lowest 
levels  in  modem  history.  This  is  a 
delibwate  gamble  to  avoid  an  uxmeoes- 
sary  buildnp  in  spare  parts,  but  it  is  also 
a  gamble  that  covid  get  us  into  tnmUe. 
The  military  forces  do  not  buy  mare 
parts  for  the  sake  of  having  them  on 
hand.  They  are  bought  so  our  farces 
can  have  weapons  and  equipment  with 
which  to  fight  when  war  comes.  Some, 
inevitably,  will  be  left  over. 

The  author  takes  a  daP  at  the  use  of 
helicopters  in  Vietnam.  Every  Army 
man  and  I  think  every  serviceman  who 
has  had  duty  in  Vietnam  Uesses  the  day 
the  decision  was  reached  to  use  them. 
It  has  given  the  Vietnamese  a  mobility 
which  could  not  have  been  achieved  in 
any  other  way;  it  has  eliminated  the 
necessity  of  foot  slogging  across  rice 
paddles  and  jungles  which  would  have 
crippled  the  activities  of  anti-Communist 
Vietnam  operations ;  It  has  saved  the  lives 
of  many  Americans  by  giving  Govern- 
ment forces  advantages  over  the  Commu- 
nists they  could  not  have  had  in  opera- 
tions limited  to  ground  movements.  The 
fact  that  one  bad  estimate  exposed  heli- 
copters to  heavy  enemy  fire,  with  loss  of 
lives  and  equipment,  does  net  mean  hun- 
dreds of  other  helicopter  operations  were 
not  a  success  and  in  fact,  they  have  been 
tremendously  so.  The  article  is  riddled 
with  inconsistencies  which  cast  doubt 
on  the  whole  structure  and  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  undeservedly  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  are  being 
killed  in  Vietnam.  On  tomorrow  the  dogs 
of  war  may  be  unleashed  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  This  committee  has 
brought  you  a  bin  which  win  give  our 
people  the  weapons  with  which  to  fight 
and  help  to  give  them  the  will  with 
which  to  fight  There  is  not  much  more 
than  that  which  we  can  do,  but  let  us  be 
sure  that  we  have  done  what  we  can. 
Let  us  be  critical  of  them  when  there 
is  reason  for  criticism.  Let  us  insist  on 
standards  of  the  very  highest  order.  But. 
let  us  also  be  sure  that  our  servicemen 
know  we  have  pride  in  them,  confidence 
in  them,  dependence  on  them. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ostertag]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will, 
count.     [After  counting.]     Fifty-three 
Members  are  present,   not  a  quonun. 
The  Clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  89] 

Harris  PoweU 

Harvey,  Ind.  QuUlen 

Hays  Rains 

Blatnlk  Heiaey  itwt«iw«»n 

Bray  Hubert  Bodlno 

Brown,  Calif.      Herlong  Roosevelt 

Buckley  KUbum  Bt  Oermaln 

Burkhalter         Lindsay  SlwUey 

CeUer  Uoyd  Sullivan 

Clark  Long,  La.  Taloott 

Colmer  McDade  Thylor 

Davis,  Tenn.       MUer,  If  .T.  TMmble 

Dawson  Monagan  Vinson 

Dlggs  Morris  Watson 

Dulskl  Nix  WldnaU 

Edmondsoa        O'Brien,  Bl.  WUson,  Bob 

Edwards  Patman  Wilson, 

ForrsBter  Pepper  Charles  H. 

Hanna  Poage    . 


Ashley 
Baker 


Aoeordingly.  the  Committee  rose:  and 
tbe  Speaker  halving  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Wh^  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  7179.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  376  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resinned  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik  [Mr. 
Ostertag]. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
assume  that  the  quorum  can  was  made 
on  the  basis  that  this  tremendous^  large 
appropriation  bm,  amoimting  to  some 
$47  billion,  was  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI.  and  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford], 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Sheppaxo],  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Skes]  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitter],  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews],  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood],  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TRoMAS] ,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  committee, 
in  addition  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Ford]  ;  namely,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Ijpscomb]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Minshall]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  want  to  be  sure  nobody  over- 
looks the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
now  has  the  fioor.  He  does  a  great  job 
also. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  woik  of  this  sub- 
committee is  long,  arduous,  and  taxing. 
As  you  can  well  imagine,  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  defttise  appropriation  bill 
for  1964  it  required  many,  many  hours  of 
hearings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  represents  not 
only  many  months  of  strenuous  hearings, 
but  the  testimony  involves  some  six  vol- 
umes which  has  been  reported  and  made 
available  to  the  House.  I  might  say.  too. 
we  bring  to  you  today  a  unanimous  com- 
mittee report  and  our  recommendations 
are  predicated  on  a  unanimous  baste.  As 
has  been  indicated.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
original  budget  request  the  defense 
budget  for  1964,  amounts  to  $49,014  mil- 
lion. Your  committee  has  approved  and 
tarings  to  you.  a  bill  amounting  to  $47,092 
million  which  is  a  net  reduction  in  the 
overall  D^iartment  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill,  1964.  of  $1,922  milhon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  subject 
has  been  rather  capably  discussed  and 
deecribed  here  today,  in  breaking  down 
tbe  reductions  made  by  your  committee. 
I  might  pcdnt  out  that  it  caUs  for  a  re- 
duetk>n  of  $3i7  afllion  in  the  field  of 
personnel  But  that  Is  achieved  mosOy 
by  transfer  of  some  $247  million  from 
the  stock  fund  and  a  net  reduction  of 


$140  million  in  persflcmel  funds.  Thecp- 
eratkm  and  maintenaBce  frnd  was  re- 
duced by  $114  milUoa.  But  tlw  Jaripest 
reduction  made  in  tills  bndvet  Is  In  the 
tkeiA  of  ppoovrement  wliltli  amounts  to 
$1,048  milUon  and  in  the  Add  of  research, 
development,  test  and  cvahiatkm  the  re- 
duction amounts  to  $S78  milUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  wvrld  stn«gle 
between  communism  and  freedom  we 
have  constantly  recognised.  I  am  sure, 
the  dangers  of  an  all-out  nTtolear  war 
and  our  security  has  been  our  prime  and 
major  concern.  We.  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes.  as  the  leader  oC  the  free 
world,  have  been  and  must  oantiniie  to 
be  in  the  forefront  in  mflttaiy  eapabihty 
and  supremacy.  Many  tmr-teadbixm  and 
fantastic  devtiopments  have  taken  place 
in  recent  years — costly  developments 
which  have  heM  the  defense  appn«>rla- 
tlons  at  a  relatively  high  level  for  tbe 
past  decade.  This  Is  ma  iooqiortant  fac- 
tor which  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  position  of  military  su- 
periority over  any  other  natioa  or  power 
in  the  worM.  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  dtf  «ise  aMMropriaftiaM  tafll 
now  before  us  will  provide  for  the  aecu- 
ri^  of  our  country  through  the  means 
ctf  its  o(mtintting  support  of  the  poUey 
of  miUtary  supremacy.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  spent  several  days  before  your 
committee  followed  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  civilian  and  military  heads  of  the 
respective  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  pre- 
sented a  very  comprehensive  ■talcmcnt 
and  report  on  the  military  picture,  the 
strategy,  the  change  in  rales  and  mis- 
sions, as  wen  as  an  assessment  of  the 
international  situation  as  it  bears  on 
policies  and  programs.  Testimony  cov- 
ering the  several  areas  of  the  world 
can  be  found  bi  the  transcript  of  our 
hearings,  indudlng  such  subjects  as 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  impact  of  the  defense  program 
on  the  economy,  balance  of  payments, 
present  U.S.  strategic  retaliatory  capa- 
bilities and  our  future  strategic  retalia- 
tory force. 

Our  r^^ort,  Mr.  Chalrmsm.  and  the 
defense  appropriation  bUl  which  is  be- 
fore us  is  divided  into  what  might  be 
termed  four  titles;  namely,  *lidltary 
personnel.''  which  amounts  to  about 
$12.9  billion;  "Operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  Military  Establishment 
across  the  board."  which  amounts  to 
$11.7  bflUon;  "Prociu«nent— that  is 
the  hardware— and  our  weapons  as  wen 
as  general  procurement,  which  amounts 
to  nearly  $16  bffllon.  Last  but  not  least 
is  "Reseai'ch,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,'*  which  amounts  to  about 
$7bUlion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  relating  to 
mfiltary  personnel  has  been  covered 
thoroughly,  although  I  might  point  out 
to  the  Committee  that  this  subcommittee 
made  no  change  in  the  end  strength 
of  our  military  personnel,  which  I  believe 
the  figure  comes  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2.695.000  in  military 
personnel  af  all  services.  I  shall  not 
diactiss  it  further  except  to  point  out 
that  the  biU  does  not  include  funds 
wUch  will  beeome  necessaiy  to  meat  tbe 
pending  mflltary  pay  xaise  now  kefUne 
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beltofe  the  estimates  of 

_.  to  meet  the  military 

win  eventually  beeome 

sbout  an  additional  $1.4 

.coats.   But  this  bill  does 

include  $1,1<3  n  lUion  which  Is  estimated 
as  the  amount  i  equtared  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligation of  miliary  retired  pay.  Inci- 
dentally. I  mid  fc  mention  that  the  tes- 
timony before  Hir  committee  projects 
of  retired  pay  by  the 
about  $2  billion.    I  re- 


peat that  by  tt  e  year  1970  our  obliga- 


the  military  retired  pay 
win  imrli  the  u  billion  ma^ 

Now.  Mr.  Chi  irman,  I  want  to  say  a 
wotd  about  def<  nse  procurement,  which 
takes  the  Uggeit  chtmk  of  our  defense 
dfrilar.  This  ii  the  area  where  your 
eommittee  appl  ed  the  largest  reduction 
in  the  budget  istimates.  As  has  been 
stated  prerioujly,  the  committee  has 
made  certain  «  edflc  reductions  coupled 
with  an  overall  i  eduction  in  procurement 
funds  of  1  pen  mt. 

Mr.  Chairmai,  our  report  deals  with 
Itie  areas  of  dl  'ect  procurement  reduc- 
tloiM  adequate  f.  However,  there  has 
been  oonsidera  de  room  in  the  past  to 
effect  percental  e  cuts  across  the  board, 
and  there  is  ca  kainly  roonk  here,  by  em- 
ploying better  i  rocuremoit  practices,  by 
efficiency,  and  fc  greater  return  for  our 
defense  dollar. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 

gentleman  froc  i  New  Tmrk  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd  5 

additional  mixutes   to   the   gentleman 

from  New  Yorl    lUi.  OsmTAOl. 

Mr.  OSTSm  AO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlc  ilgan. 

Mr.  Chalrma  \,  may  I  say  again  that 
our  report  dea  s  with  the  areas  of  di- 
rect procureme  it  reductions  adequately. 
However,  then;  has  been  considerable 
room  In  the  last  to  effect  percentage 
cuts  across  the  board,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly room  hire  in  this  bill.  By  em- 
ploying better  nrocurement  practices,  by 
efficiency  and  &  greater  return  for  our 
dffgnsg  dollar,  I  am  confident  that  our 
Defense  EstatAshment  can  provide  the 
required  matei  id,  hardware,  and  weap- 
ons for  less  moi  ley. 

Secretary  M(  Namara.  in  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  ccmmittee  as  well  as  that 
of  his  testimoi  ly,  emphasized  the  poesi- 
biltty  of  large  savings  in  military  pro- 
euronent  by  o  teans  of  substantial  shift 
from  nonoomp  ititive  to  competitive  pro- 
cedure.   The  i  ecrttMTy  pointed  out  that 
the  D^iMurtmeiit  of  Defense  has  estab- 
lished specific  goals  for  each  military 
d^iiartment  es  preoed  in  terms  of  per- 
centage     of     procurement     contracts 
awarded  oomp  $titlvely  in  each  commod- 
ity category,    rhe  record  shows  that  in 
1961  the  overafl  competitive  procuronent 
amounted  to^9  percent;  in  1962  it  was 
35.6  percent  [The  Secretary  indicated 
that  In  fiscal  1963  competitive  procure- 
ment will  Inci  ease  to  37  percent  and  in 
the  year  of  19  14— for  which  this  appro- 
priation   is    I  ppUcable — the    estimated 
competitive  c(  ntracts  will  be  about  38.4 
percent   Thli  means  a  gradual  decrease 
In  the  so-caled  ooet-idus  and  price- 
fixed  contraei  i  and  by  virtue  of  this  shift 
alone,  an  axmi  lal  savings  of  nearly  a  half 
umon  doUarslom  be  achieved.   Further. 


the  Secretary  told  your  committee  in  dis- 
cussing the  5-3rear  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram: 

Our  Boal  for  end  flacal  year  1000  Is  to  InlU- 
*te  M;tlona  which  will  Increase  the  rate  of 
savings  to  over  $3.4  billion  per  year. 

So  you  can  readily  see  that  the  re- 
duction made  by  the  committee  in  the 
overall  procurement  area  is  Justified  and 
by  the  appllcati<m  of  improved  manage- 
ment and  policies  can  be  met  without 
^miiiiirtng  the  defense  program  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Now.  may  I  say  a  word  about  the  na- 
tional space  program?  There  has  been, 
and  I  believe  will  continue  to  be,  specu- 
lation as  to  duplication,  confiict  of  in- 
terests, and  other  aspects  as  between  our 
Defense  Department  and  NASA  in  rela- 
tion to  space  programs  and  their  mis- 
sions. Believe  it  or  not.  more  than  $1.5 
billion  of  this  appropriation  is  for  space, 
and  I  might  add  that  the  military  space 
program  accounts  for  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  1964  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  The  Secretary  ad- 
vised us  of  a  directive  clarifying  the 
procedures  for  insuring  a  proper  mesh- 
ing of  the  military  and  civilian  space 
programs  and  that  all  basic  agreements 
for  Department  of  Defense  support  of 
NASA  undertakings  would  be  made  in 
writing  between  the  heads  of  the  two 
related  agencies. 

These  relationships  apply  to  such  mat- 
ters as  the  conversion  of  Gemini  into 
a  national  manned  qpace  program. 
Among  other  principal  efforts  in  which 
both  agencies  share  a  great  interest  are 
the  Titan  HI  and  the  Dyna-Soar. 

I  refer  to  this  situation  merely  to  point 
out  that  all  funds  and  efforts  In  connec- 
tion with  the  space  program  are  not  re- 
fiected  in  the  NASA  authorization  and 
budget.  Second,  to  indicate  the  dual 
relationship  and  the  great  need  to  coor- 
dinate such  efforts  and  expenditures  in  a 
proper  manner. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  com- 
mittee has  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  House  a  sound  and  proper  Defense 
appropriation  bill. 

I  heartily  endorse  and  recommend  this 
Defense  appropriation  bill  for  1964  as  it 
has  been  reported  by  your  subcommittee 
and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  House.  It  represents  the 
continuation  of  our  national  security  and 
our  military  supremacy  and  we  must 
not  underestimate  the  importance  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WHrrrxifl. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues  have  covered  the  details  of 
this  bill,  however  I  wish  to  Join  with 
them  in  saying  that  the  i)eople  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  second  to  none  in  ability, 
in  patriotism,  and  in  their  desire  to  pro- 
tect our  great  Nation.  I  wish  to  say  too 
that  if  our  Nation  is  to  follow  Its  present 
policies  I  do  not  know  how  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
MahonI.  or  our  subcommittee  or  any 
other  could  have  done  a  better  job  in 
developing  the  needs  and  in  allocating 
the  various  funds  that  were  requested  by 
the  Defense  Department.    As  you  know. 


through  the  years  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  some  other  facets  of  this  overall 
problem,  and  when  I  realise  that  we 
have  not  only  the  Job  of  defending  our 
country  from  attacks  abroad,  but  we 
have  the  reqwnsibillty  of  trying  to  keep 
our  country  from  following  a  policy 
which  leads  us  into  imtenable  positions 
which  in  turn  invite  us  into  situations 
where  we  can  at  best  not  be  sure  that 
we  can  control  it,  I  must  rise  to  point 
these  things  out. 


DETKNSE    SPKIfDINO EVKKBODT   WANTS    A    8HABS 

In  this  bill  before  you  there  is  some- 
thing like  $47  billion.    As  I  say,  if  our 
present  policy  is  to  be  pursued  in  spite 
of  the  lessons  we  should  have  learned, 
doubtless  this  amount  is  essential.    I  do 
not  second-guess  my  subcommittee.     I 
went  along  with  the  figures  that  are  here. 
However,  personally  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  American  people  have  been  built  up 
to  the  point  that  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
something  is  spent  in  your  district  and 
in  your  State,  get  it  under  the  listing  of 
"defense."    and    then    everybody    who 
is   sincerely   disturbed   about   spending 
will    say,    "Don't    cut    defense" — and 
thereby  protect  the  project.    In  my  opin- 
ion quite  a  part  of  what  is  involved  in 
this  bill  is  a  matter  of  dividing  the  spoils 
and  being  sure  that  everybody  gets  cut 
in  on  it.    I  speak  for  myself  only.    If  you 
listen  to  the  debate  on  the  65-35  division 
of  money  spent  with  Navy  shipyards  and 
private  yards,  the  discussion  and  testi- 
mony largely  centered  around  who   is 
going  to  make  money  out  of  defense 
spending,  which  area  is  going  to  have 
most  emplojrment  and  which  company  is 
going  to  make  the  most  money.    I  had 
a  man  approach  me  and  say.  "I  am  not 
going  to  bvOld  a  drydock  in  your  State 
unless  you  keep  that  provision  in  there." 
I  told  him  it  was  not  our  Job  to  put 
somebody  in  business,  and  I  mean  it. 

Through  the  years  you  have  heard  me 
point  out  the  tremendous  wastes  that 
have  existed  and  the  fact  that  defense 
spending  has  gotten  far  away  from  true 
defense.  The  Congress  stopped  the  serv- 
ices from  making  bread,  and  served 
Boiling  Field  by  a  caterer  from  down 
town,  and  there  were  other  things  of  that 
sort  to  which  you  have  heard  me  object 
throughout  the  years. 

I  grant  you  that  nobody  especially 
wants  to  be  wasteful,  but  I  point  these 
things  out  so  you  might  stop  and  listen. 
May  I  say  we  are  continually  investi- 
gating procurement  practices,  trying  to 
bring  about  improvement. 

As  former  Congressman  Rich,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, used  to  ask,  "Where  are  you  go- 
ing to  get  the  money?" 

That  might  well  be  asked  here,  for 
Secretary  McNamara  said  his  projected 
plan  for  5  years  included  an  anticipated 
5-percent  inflation  each  year. 

The  finder  question  today  is,  "Who 
is  going  to  get  the  money?" 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  is  the  real 
basis  of  the  controversy  over  the  TFX,  a 
$6'/2  billion  contract.  Not  only  is  there 
the  question  of  which  company  gets  the 
contract  but  in  which  State  the  $6.5  Wl- 
lion  will  be  spent 

WS  MX7BT  CHAMGB  OTTS  POLICT 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  this  Nation 
of  ours  needs  to  change  its  overall  inter- 
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national  policy  In  the  defense  of  our 
country,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the 
name  of  making  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, we  are  doing  directly  the  op- 
posite. We  are  busy  making  people 
knuckle  under  to  Central  Qovemments 
of  our  choosing.  Take  Vietnam.  Friends, 
we  are  not  trying  to  protect  the  people  of 
south  Vietnam  In  their  right  to  live  as 
they  please.  We  are  trjring  to  make  vil- 
lages that  never  heard  of  a  Central  Gov- 
ernment subject  themselves  to  a  Central 
Government  of  our  choosing. 

Take  Thailand,  and  numerous  places 
aroimd  the  world,  or  look  at  the  Congo. 
I  know  the  instrument  for  our  doing  this 
is  the  United  Nations.  I  happened  to  be 
in  New  York  City  and  attended  the 
United  Nations  when  I  saw  Khrushchev 
nm  the  entire  length  of  the  floor  to  put 
his  arms  around  Castro,  and  I  heard  the 
votes  counted.  Many  of  these  are  people 
who  represent  "tribes"  we  put  there  to 
vote  so  we  could  buy  their  vote  today 
and  have  to  buy  them  every  session  here- 
after. In  the  Congo,  the  only  Province 
or  the  only  part  of  it  that  had  shown  any 
ability  to  govern  itself  was  Katanga.  Do 
we  &£k.  that  the  rest  of  the  Congo  be  put 
with  EUatanga  so  they  can  learn  and  have 
the  benefit  of  Katanga  Province  In  try- 
ing to  supervise  the  Congo?  No,  we  in- 
sist Katanga  subject  itself  to  an  area 
that  has  never  shown  an  ability  to  gov- 
ern or  control  itself.  So  it  is  around 
the  world.  In  the  name  of  protecting 
peoples  we  are  insisting  they  subject 
themselves  to  the  people  that  we  dedg- 
nate.  And  in  the  process — and  most  of 
this  happened  when  we  had  the  atomic 
bomb  and  Russia  did  not — we  went 
around  the  world,  helter-skelter  sasring, 
"We  will  defend  you.  we  will  protect 
you."  and  now  we  find  that  the  enemy 
has  the  atomic  bomb  and  we  cannot  live 
up  to  those  promises.  What  is  the  re- 
sult?   The  result  Is  Cuba. 

Here  our  Nation  is  so  bound  by  its 
commitments,  financed  in  this  bill,  which 
we  have  before  us.  that  this  Nation  of 
Washington  and  of  Jackson  has  to  stand 
by  and  let  Castro  take  American  lives 
and  property  in  Cuba,  right  off  our 
shores,  releasing  some  few  because  we 
paid  ransom. 

Yes,  and  let  me  tell  you  what  happened 
in  this  committee — and  if  it  were  not  so 
serious  it  would  be  funny.  In  the  midst 
df  the  hearings — and  I  can  tell  this,  be- 
cause it  was  presented  on  television  the 
same  day — ^we  were  told  that  we  had 
pictures  taken  of  Cuba  weeks  before  any 
plctiires  showed  the  Russian  missiles.  It 
was  said  that  those  earlier  pictures  did 
not  show  the  buildup  in  Cuba,  but  we 
never  saw  those  pictures.  We  saw  only 
the  later  pictures  which  did  i^ow  the 
Russian  missiles.  We  had  these  pictures 
shown  with  the  word  "secret",  inches 
high,  on  top  of  them.  And  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  the  Secretur  of  De- 
fense received  a  call  to  present  the  same 
information  and  pictures  on  television 
all  over  the  country  that  day.  So  you 
saw  it  within  30  minutes  after  we  did. 

Then  the  next  day,  at  the  door  of  the 
committee  room,  after  the  official  meet- 
ing had  closed.  Secretary  McNamara 
said,  "Gentlemen,  if  we  delete  any  of 
this  secret  testimony  I  have  given  you 
from  the  printed  record  and  you  think 


it  ought  to  be  put  back,  Just  let  me 
know."  That  led  us  to  say  to  him.  "Mr. 
Secretary,  if  we  delete  anything  from  our 
side  which  you  want  to  use  on  television, 
you  go  ahead."    He  replied.  "Touch6." 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  off  our  shores  we 
have  the  greatest  threat  in  Castro.  Rus- 
sia, and  Cuba.  We  have  already  paid 
rans(«i  for  the  first  time  in  our  proud 
history  because  we  are  following  a  policy 
that  is  getting  us  deeper  and  deeper  and 
deeper  in  areas  we  cannot  hold.  In  Eu- 
rope we  see  the  Common  Market.  The 
President  is  even  now  pleading  with  the 
Common  Market  countries  to  treat  us 
fairly.  It  was  the  United  States  which 
promoted  and  actually  created  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  made  it  strong  enough 
for  them  to  stand  up  to  us.  And  now 
our  leaders  are  surprised  that  they  use 
their  new  power,  which  we  promoted. 
We  are  the  ones  who  made  them  strong 
enough  to  keep  us  out,  not  even  asking 
for  any  agreement  that  they  would  treat 
us  fairly,  and  now  we  are  paying  the 
penalty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  over  $100 
billion  in  foreign  aid  and  our  position  in 
the  world  Is  worse  in  many  re^>ects  than 
before.  My  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee for  foreign  aid  gave  me  these 
figures: 

In  1950  a  number  of  coimtries  that  we 
were  helping  had  about  $13^  billion  in 
gold.  The  United  States  had  $24  billion 
in  gold.  Since  1950  your  Nation  and 
mine  has  continued  to  help  those  same 
countries,  and  today  they  have  $17^  bil- 
lion in  gold  and  we  have  only  $14  billion 
in  gold.  And  we  are  borrowing  money 
today  from  the  very  nations  that  we  are 
helping.  How  ridiculous  can  you  get? 
How  unwise  can  you  be? 

OW  TRB   ROMS   VSONT 

We  destroy  ourselves  at  home  in  an 
effort  to  run  our  country  to  suit  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  in  an 
effort  to  appease  these  people  abroad,  we 
see  the  Supreme  Court  break  down  local 
self-government  here  at  home.  We  all 
regret  the  unfortunate  occurrences  in  my 
State.  In  the  hearings  you  will  see  the 
orders  that  were  Issued,  sending  about 
28.000  soldiers  into  my  area  of  Missis- 
sippi. When?  After  the  President  had 
federalized  the  State  militia,  which  is 
the  only  law-enforcement  body  that  our 
Governor  has.  You  will  see  those  orders 
in  part  1  of  the  hearings.  There  is  no 
State  police  force  in  my  State  after  the 
National  Guard  and  the  militia  are 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  law  and  order  could  not 
be  maintained?  Is  it  not  a  sad  com- 
mentary when  all  these  things  axe  done 
on  what  the  Attorney  General  "reads  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  Constitution?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  you  that  If 
those  agitators  are  to  retain  direct  lines 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  ear  and 
support  of  the  President,  it  will  set  in 
motion  forces  which  are  uncontrollable 
and  it  will  lead  to  the  ruin  of  this  Nation, 
as  it  has  the  Congo.  Clearly  the  forces 
set  in  motion  will  never  be  satisfied  vmtll 
they  are  hi  the  saddle.  What  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General  believe 
will  solve  the  problem  will  only  begin  it 

A  himdred  years  ago  it  was  my  section 
which  felt  the  whiplash  of  destruction. 


But  today,  if  the  present  course  of  events 
is  followed,  it  will  not  be  nearly  so  much 
my  area,  but  it  will  be  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  St 
liouis,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  the  rest  You 
cannot  destroy  local  self-government; 
you  cannot  turn  the  reins  of  your  Gov- 
ernment over  to  those  who  as  a  group 
would  agitate,  who  have  little  self- 
restraint,  who  lack  self -discipline  and 
make  demands  such  as  we  have  been 
reading  about  in  every  paper  here,  with- 
out setting  loose  a  whirlwind. 

May  I  say  to  our  leaders  who  try  to 
appease  the  groups  which  are  making  de- 
mands accompanied  by  threats  on  the 
home  front  today,  that  is  the  way  we 
dealt  with  Castro,  and  look  what  hap- 
pened there. 

As  I  have  said  before,  not  since  the 
Civil  War  have  our  people  faced  a  more 
trying  time.  Ova  problems  today  call 
for  the  best  within  us.  The  attack  on 
the  Constitution  and  on  our  way  of  Ufe 
is  insidious.  It  comes  under  the  guise  oi 
government.  It  is  offered  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  natural  tendency  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  law  abiding.  It  appeals  to 
religion,  is  presented  in  the  name  of 
world  peace,  but  creates  strife,  dissen- 
sion, and  disturbance.  It  is  said  to  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, but  is  itself  based  on  usurpation 
of  power.  We  are  told  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  our  form  of  govern- 
ment; 3^t  its  starting  point  is  the  de- 
struction by  Judicial  decree  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the 
people.  Yes.  it  begins  with  destruction 
of  the  Constituti(m  itself.  It  can  only 
lead  to  complete  ndn. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  LAntol . 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  should  like  to  express  a  few  of 
the  remarks  which  I  expressed  in  the 
full  committee  as  we  consider  this  bill 
and  the  report  of  the  committee. 

AMTISDBlCASim  WABTASB 

The  report  which  you  have  before  you 
today  is  a  fine  70-page  narrative  report. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  word 
"narrative"  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
shows  any  real  direction  as  far  as  the 
Defense  Establishment  of  our  ooimtry  is 
concerned.  It  lacks  direction  in  several 
very  vital  areas  where  I  think  we  need 
to  get  this  country  moving  forward  to 
provide  a  proper  defense  posture  as  we 
face  the  1970's. 

During  the  past  4  or  5  years  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions has  considered  at  some  length  and 
given  very  thorough  consideration  to  our 
whole  problem  which  we  as  a  Nation 
face  in  the  area  of  submarine  warfare. 
In  this  particular  area  it  is  my  belief  that 
we  as  a  nation  face  the  most  serious 
threat  that  we  face  in  any  area  of  de- 
fense for  the  national  security  of  our 
coimtry. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
over  the  iseriod  of  the  last  4  or  5  years  in 
each  of  its  reports  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  has  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  given  considerable 
emphasis  to  the  whole  area  of  antisub- 
marine warfare.  In  our  report  of  3  years 
ago  and  in  our  report  of  2  years  ago  and 
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Qkia  cold,  war  oonfict.. 

It  iB  regrettaUWoiat  in.  tfea  committee 
r«pa>t  tbis  year.  1  Ik.  Chatnaan.  them  is 
no  ■**'*"f  T^wpia  ;e  indcaUns  the  sub^ 
committee's  Asp!  iasiiBa  witb.  tbe  nuux- 
agership  of  the  i  intisobmacine  warfare 

program.      Tl**n  "•  "w*"***^  T>««  Irmy  Kaon 

interested  in  seeiJ  s  the  Navy  establish  a 
single>-Biaiiagersl]  p  for  antlsubmartna 
warfare  similar  t  a  that  for  the  Polaris 
program  mxdtor  A  hntral  Rabom.  Ih  the 
bearings  this  yeai ,  beglmiliig  on  page  390 
at  the  ffsaoardfe  ai  ai  devtioponat  section 
fW  aweral  pages, 
of  thli  wnialttee 
deep  dIssttUtfaet  on  with  the  rate  at 
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MatatM  Rasom.  May  I  make  a  ftew  re- 
mark* OD  tfee  attuatloa  as  I  see  It? 

IWtowlaa  f*^  ttSstce  of  tais  committee, 
^ta*  Ifacry  a  yeas*  agBk  aa  today,  had  no  maeha> 
nlan.  othes  than  tlM  CMBce  of  the  Secretary  of 
NftTy.  to  dsaw  tngethar  Inside  the  bureaus 
oonoemsd  a-  tpi>c<»'  projects-type  office  for 
antlsubmaxlne  warefare.  The  then  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Nkry  cDnsldered  that  the  proper 
pUhee  to  bitag  together  an  aspects  of  the 
Navy's  research  and  drvdopment  in  antl- 
■ulmarlaa  waa  in  tba  OlBoe  of  the  Assistant 
Seeretary  £ar  Bassaroh  and  Develoiaaant.  E^. 
Wakalla's  oOca.  so  they  created,  tha  post 
which  Admiral  Hooper  now  holds.  He  is  the 
director  of  all  research  and  development  in 
the  Nhvy.  across  the  board  tax  all  bnreatn, 
for  antambmartne  warfare. 

1».  n—  A  step  in  tbe  rigb«  direction? 
r.  Tas. 


Mr.  Cbaixmaa.|for  tbe  last  3  years  tbis 
coBBiaittss  has  tij  gled  out  antisubmarine 
wazfaxe  in  its  rep|>rt  and  made  clear  that 

(rf  this  commit- 
tee that  aaaisubiiatinK  warfare  be  pnt 
imder  single  manjigement  because  of  the 
its  defrelapaient  for 
tbe  report  is 
this  Impai'tsBit  aupect 
of  the  dsfense  i^^tare.  It  does  not  even 
deliver  a  oilld  si  ip  on  the  wrist  to  tbe 
NavjF  Depaitmei  t  for  not  ftilJy  hnple* 
COB  omnee  s  reconuueuua- 


A^mirmi  BAaoBN.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
proach by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  draw  together  all  aspects  of  the  research 
and  development  part  of  anttsobmartne  war- 
fhret  When  lAr.  Korth  became  JMuielaiy, 
IS  w«»  eSsar  tb  blm  that  some  naetbod  at 
itpillisi  tbe  material  bioaaus  that 
,  eellataral  work  la  pnijscts  Ilka  antlsab- 
marlne  warfare  was  necessary.  He  created 
the  group  which  has  been  mentlonsd  before, 
and  one  of  tbe  recommendations  of  that  re- 
port ts  the  creation  of  a . 

"nam  then  provides  an  Meal  mechanism. 
I  it  la  establlabed.  to  create  In  the  biireau 


ait  Willi  Oon  at  support 
whMi  can  tla  tegsther  things 
such  as  antlsttbmanna  warfare  on  the  pro- 
ducer'a  sida  which  would  support  and  em- 
brace the  Job  Adbilral  Hoo];)er  is  doing  for 
antlsnbmartne  warfkre.  It  can  carry  It 
acroas  from  lescatch  and  development  Into 
procurement.  I  tbtnfc  the  Mavy  has  recog- 
nized that  tbe  eempUeated  nature  of  weapon 
systems  reqiilres  single  management.  Inas- 
much as  antisubmarine  warfare  embraces 
about  everything  we  are  doing  in  the  Navy, 
we  have  been  somewl&at  nonphised  as  to  how 
to-  grab  bold  of  ereatlng  a  second  Chief  of 
naval  OpecatlaDa  beesuse  It  baa  to  do  with 
Inst  about  avcrytblng  m  thm  Navy  ss  far 
aa  tbe  ressaroh  and  development  and  pro- 
dxicers'  side  is  concemed. 

I  believe  the  idea  Dr.  Wakelin  has  men- 
tioned of  creating  a  Chief  of  Naval  Support 
win  be  tbe  missing  link  which  this  com- 
mittee has  so  wisely  cotmseled. 

Mr.  aasPFsaa.  t  think  I  can  understand 
tbe  problem  you  have.  This  does  not  take 
away  frooa  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  his 
authority.  This  is  m«ely  adding  by  nar- 
rowing down  the  determination  point.  I 
think  it  can  be  done. 
coMMnrsB   aacoMMawPATKms   oar    ANnstja- 

ICABZNS   WaarABX   lCAMACnCSI«T 

lir.  liAnu.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  more 
than  a  years,  but  if  we  go  back  2  years  our 
report  states: 

'*Tlie  development  work  in  this  area  is  not 
being  divorced  ftom  control  of  the  seml- 
sntDBomonr  bureana  In  tba  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Until  a  tin^  manager  similar  to 
that  provided  f^  tba  Polarla  baUistio  mia- 
sile  systsm,  with  delegated  responsibility,  and 
the  full  backing  of  top  officials,  is  estab- 
lished, it  is  doubtful  that  antisubmarine 
warfare  will  attahi  the  goals  so  \irgently  re- 
qotred.  The  committee  recommends  that 
such  aotion  ba  tajken  immediately.'* 

A  year  ago — and  I  qnot*  under  antisub- 
»"»'««t^  warfare — tbe   committee    last    year 

"In  its  report  last  year  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  Navy  assign  a  single 
manager  to  direct  the  research  efforts  in 


antisulmuKina  warbua.  Tha  Ifevy  did  not 
faUow  tbe  cosamittee's  irtetw  la  tbia  matter 
aTw«  la  tha  fc— »»ngp  tbis  year  oypaeed  tba 
creation  of  sucb  an  aasigament. 

"The  committee  Is  stlU  of  the  (pinion  that 
there  Is  much  merit  to  tbis  proposal  and  that 
the  organization  and  management  of  the 
antisubmarine  warfare  research  snd  devel- 
opment efforts  la  tba  Navy  would  be  con- 
Mderably  Improved  If  such  a  plan  t»ere  to  be 
adopted. 

"The  oommtttee  has  been  Informed  that 
the  initial  Chief  of  Naval  Management  Office 
has  been  requested  to  conduct  a  study  of 
tbe  management  of  research  and  develop- 
ment effbrts  of  the  Department  of  Navy  in 
connection  with  all  antiautomarine  warfare 
programs.  Tbe  oonunltta*  fasia  that  such  a 
study-  Is  important  and  urgent  and  especta 
to  be  intnrm»ti  of  the  results  of  this  stady. 
The  committee  Insists  that  this  stody  com- 
port with  the  committee  expression  on  study 
groups  fo\ind  on  page  33  of  this  report." 

We  made  this  reconmiendatton  2  years  ago, 
and  we  have  a  reply  back  from  the  Navy  and 
the  Navy's  reply  tried  to  becloud  the  whole 
rfi'yinipif"^^*""*  wltb  tbe  faet  you  could  not 
get  tied  o^  wltb  tbe  opeiatlng  fleet.  Tlxla 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tba  operating  fleet. 
The  statement  that  waa  suppUed  to  the  com^ 
mlttee  last  ysar  I  thought  was  unacceptable. 

It  seems  wa  are  sUU  Just  talking  about 
this. 

There  are  two  otiMr  aspects  <rf  Uiis 
proUem  wiiieh  I  feel  we  have  not  dealt 
with  adequatdy.  In  the  tmmsrilate 
Shears  ahead  the  Soviet  submarine  capa- 
bility will  pose  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  this  Nation's  security.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  time  to  select  ttioae  areas  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  that  have  ttie 
greatest  potential  of  providing  a  signifi- 
cant breakthrough  and  place  those  pro- 
grams on  a  crash  basia  To  my  mind 
ttiere  is  infinitely  more  sense  attached  to 
this  tarpe  of  a  crash  progxanK  than  there 
la  in  our  present  crash  programs  to  get 
a  man  on  the  moon. 

The  second  aspect  has  to  do  with  get- 
ting new  developmoits  in  antisubmarine 
warfare  equipment  into  the  fieet.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  in  some  areas  of 
antiaidmiarine  warfare  but  it  does  litUe 
good  to  taave  improved  weapons  such  as 
the  iaL-4t  torpedo  or  improved  detec- 
tion devices  if  they  are  not  delivered  to 
Mte  fleet  in  a  timely  manner.  We  seem 
to  be  dragging  our  feet  in  tiais  respect. 

In  this  particular  area  I  would  also 
lilce  to  point  out  another  deficiency. 

lAr.  SCAHON.  Ifr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  making  refer- 
ence to  tfie  veiy  serious  threat  which 
exists  today  and  which  will  continue  to 
exist  with  increasing  seriousness  in  sub- 
marine warfare. 

I  do  not  tbink  the  Navy  has  done  an 
adequate  Job  in  responding  to  demands 
of  this  committee  in  the  past.  While 
there  is  no  specific  reference  in  the  re- 
port, as  the  gentleman  says,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  point  out,  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  unanimous  insofar  as 
I  know  in  feeling  that  this  area  of  war- 
fare must  be  given  the  very  highest  pri- 
ority and  that  a  better  management  sit- 
uation must  be  worked  out  than  we  have 
today,  if  we  are  to  expect  maximum  re- 
sults from  the  program. 
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As  the  gentleman  knows,  of  course, 
there  is  a  reorganization  plan  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Navy.  I  certahily  hope, 
as  I  know  the  gentleman  does,  that  in 
any  reorganization  of  the  Navy,  adequate 
strength  will  be  given  to  that  portion 
which  has  to  do  with  the  direction  of 
research  and  development  in  the  area  of 
antisubmarine  warfare.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  and  the  other 
members  on  the  committee  for  the  inter- 
est that  they  have  shown  and  for  the 
drive  and  energy  they  have  exhibited 
over  a  period  of  a  number  of  years  In 
this  important  area. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  Intent  to  point 
out  certain  deficiencies  which  I  believe 
need  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  discussed  in  this  discussion 
of  the  defense  appropriation  bill  today. 
I  also  plan  to  go  into  some  areas  where 
there  are  no  deficiencies,  but  I  would 
first  like  to  point  out  these  deficiencies 
so  far  as  our  report  is  concemed. 

OVESHEAO  COST  BXSEABCH  GSAMTS 

On  page  52  of  this  committee  report, 
you  will  see  discussed  the  matter  of  over- 
head costs  of  research  grants.  Last  year 
this  Congress  took  it  upon  itself  to  enact 
a  limitation  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  which  provided  that  on  any 
grant  made  to  a  college  or  university 
throughout  the  United  States  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  that  grant  could  be 
used  for  overhead  costs.  This  was  a 
provision  which  was  carried  in  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill  and  in  the  Independ- 
ent OfQce  appropriation  bill  as  well  as 
this  defense  appropriation  bill  for  1963. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  used  a  very 
clever  technique  to  violate  the  intent  of 
this  provision.  Knowing  full  well  that 
contracts  which  are  made  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  overhead  limitation,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  went  out  and  ne- 
gotiated contracts  to  replace  some  57 
grants  that  were  made  to  colleges  and 
universities  in  order  to  get  aroimd  the 
grant  limitation  which  this  Congress 
wh>te  into  the  defense  appropriation  act 
last  year.  In  the  full  committee  I  pointed 
out  that  the  language  on  page  52  does 
not  even  slap  the  Army  on  the  wrist  for 
violating  the  expressed  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  grant  limitation  which  was 
written  into  this  bill.  I  point  this  up 
for  one  reason.  It  seems  to  me,  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  our  Government  have 
a  responsibility  to  live  up  to  the  intent 
as  well  as  the  law  as  written  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  as  congressional 
committees  condone  the  use  of  subter- 
fuge to  get  around  this  kind  of  a  limita- 
tion, I  think  we  are  making  a  great  mis- 
take and  it  will  oome  back  to  haunt  us 
in  the  years  to  come. 

DZrXMSX  OONTBACTINO 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  other 
features  of  this  defense  bill  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  some  misconceptions 
that  have  arisen  about  the  awarding  of 
defense  contracts.  Widespread  confu- 
sion exists  in  this  area.  Many  of  our 
citizens  and,  unfortunately,  a  not  in- 


considerable percentage  of  our  dected 
State  ofEidals,  have  some  misconceptions 
about  how  defense  contracts  are  awarded 
to  the  various  firms  in  different  States. 
The  misconception  is  that  political 
strings  are  pulled  in  the  awarding  of 
these  contracts  and  that  therefore.  Con- 
gressmen should  be  able  to  influence  the 
awarding  of  these  contracts.  To  help 
clear  up  these  confusions,  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  colloquy  con- 
ducted between  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  myself  during  the  hear- 
ings. 

In  addition,  however,  I  will  also  insert 
a  discussion  concerning  the  setting  of 
an  unfortunate  precedent  in  the  award- 
ing of  defense  contracts.    In  this  case, 
a  firm  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  was  awarded  a 
$100    million   missile    B    contract — the 
Lance  missile.     However,  there  was  a 
stipulation  in  the  contract  to  the  effect 
that  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  a  plant 
in  Detroit.  Mich.,  at  an  increased  cost 
of  $11  million  to  the  taxpayer.  The  com- 
mittee did  reduce  the  request  for  the 
Lance  missile  by  $5  million  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  cost  of  the  work,  if  done 
in  Warren,  Mich.,  will  not  exceed  the  cost 
had  the  work  been  done  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
This  particular  example.  I  would  hope, 
will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
swAioiKa  or  detense  coNTaAcrs 
ICr.  Luao.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
for  a  moment  the  whole  problem  of  Defense 
contract  awards.    During  the  past  few  weeks 
the  Oovemor  of  oiir  State  has  put  out  sev- 
eral statements  in  which  he  has  indicated 
that  it  is  necessary  for  a  State  to  set  up  a 
lobbyist  in  Washington  in  order  to  secure 
Defense   contracts   beca\ue   Wisconsin   has 
slipped  In  the  past  2  years  from  2  percent  of 
the  total  Defense  contracting  to  1  percent. 
Personally,  as  a  member  of  this  committee, 
I  have  never  felt  it  was  any  of  my  business 
to  get  Into  this  whole  question  of  Defense 
contract  awards  other  than  to  see  that  they 
were  awarded  competitively. 

He  has  Indicated  our  congreesional  delega- 
tion has  been  derelict  In  its  duty  in  not  chan- 
neling more  in  the  area  of  Defense  contracts 
into  oiu:  State. 

I  am  Interested  in  flnding  out  what  you 
think  ts  proper  for  a  congressional  group  or 
congressional  delegation  to  do?  What  shoiild 
a  congressional  delegation  do  to  see  that 
awards  are  made  to  thU  company  within  )k 
given  State? 

If  the  bidding  were  on  a  comparable  basis 
I  can  see  where  there  might  be  some  basis 
for  a  congressional  delegation  to  move  into 
this  field.  If  there  were  two  bids  that  were 
Just  the  same  and  the  award  balanced  on  just 
that  kind  of  basis  I  can  understand  active 
aggressive  interest  by  our  delegation. 

Many  of  these  bids — they  are  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  are  they  not? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Most  of  the  contract- 
ing is  not  done  on  a  full  competitive  basis  in 
the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  term,  as  I 
outline  on  the  charts  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment (p.  200  of  these  hearings) .  We  An  in- 
creasing very  substantially  the  percentage  of 
the  contracting  done  on  a  competitive  basis 
above  that  of  prior  years,  and  we  expect  to 
achieve  major  savings  as  a  result. 

If  I  may  answer  the  question.  "What  do  I 
believe  to  be  the  proper  role  of  congres- 
sional representatives  in  relation  to  Defense 
contracting?"    I  would  say  this: 

I  believe  it  is  quite  appropriate  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  a  group  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  inquire  as  to  why  an  award  is  to 
be  made  to  one  company  instead  of  another 
company.    I  don't  beUeve  it  would  be  appro- 


priate for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  seek 
to  change  tbe  award  from  company  A  to  com- 
pany B  contrary  to  tbe  intent  of  the  law 
imder  which  we  procure,  and  the  law  is  very 
clear.  We  are  to  procure  from  the  lowest 
price  source,  other  things  being  equal,  sub- 
ject to  certain  special  situations,  such  as  set- 
asides  for  smaU  businees.  and  in  certain  caaee 
labor  surplus  areas. 

I  think  the  most  Important  function  that 
a  congressional  representative  or  delegation 
can  perform  in  relation  to  Defense  contract 
awards  is  not  to  try  to  Influence  the  award, 
because,  frankly,  we  will  not  be  influ- 
enced  

Mr.  Laou).  I  hope  you  are  not. 
Secretary  McNAMAas  (continuing) .  By 
any  representations  made  to  us  unless  they 
bear  on  the  extent  to  which  we  are  comply- 
ing with  the  law.  If  we  have  failed  to  ex- 
amine a  fact  or  have  lacked  information 
that  can  proi}erIy  be  taken  into  account 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  then  we 
will  certainly  correct  any  error  in  our  activ- 
ity. Beyond  that  we  will  not  be  Influenced 
by  anyone's  representations  to  xis,  whether 
they  be  Members  of  Congress  or  others. 

However,  I  do  believe  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  bring  to  our  at- 
tention information  we  may  not  otherwise 
have  had,  to  Inquire  as  to  the  basis  on  which 
the  awards  are  made,  and  most  Importantly 
to  then  go  back — ^having  learned  why  a  par- 
ticular company,  which  may  have  been  in 
their  State,  did  not  receive  a  contract — to 
go  back  to  their  State  and  seek  to  modify 
the  conditions  so  that  companies  in  their 
States  or  districts  will  be  better  prepared 
to  bid  effectively  on  the  next  occasion.  This 
can  be  done  by  a  variety  of  actions.  It  may 
mean  insuring  those  companies  greater  ac- 
cess to  information  or  explaining  to  them 
how  they  can  obtain  Information  on  future 

awards.    It  might  mean 

Mr.  Laiso.  Those  things  have  all  been  done 
by  both  of  our  Senators,  Senator  Paoxicntx 
and  Senator  Wnxr.  I  am  sure  our  present 
Senators  will  be  doing  that.  I  am  sure  each 
of  the  10  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  congres- 
sional delegation  have  been  doing  that,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

The  problem  which  bothers  me  is  that 
there  is  an  implied  connotation  here  that 
somehow  or  other  we  can  Influence  the 
award  and  that  awards  are  being  made  on  a 
political  basis.  Certain  statements  made  by 
the  President  in  Pennsylvania  during  last 
fall's  campaign  have  been  brought  into  this 
discussion  within  the  past  few  weeks. 

I  hope  that  you  do  not  operate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  way. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Awards  are  not  made 
on  a  political  basis,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  that  Is  that  the  States 
which  are  increasing  their  percentage  of 
awards  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  have  no 
special  representatives  here  in  Washington 
at  all.  I  think  particularly  of  California,  for 
example. 

Mr.  Labu).  They  have  quite  a  few  good  rep- 
resentatives in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Secretary  McNamaba.  No  lobbyists,  as  the 
term  is  xised. 

Mr.  MiNSHAix.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to 
give  us  a  rule  of  thxunb  of  what  a  partic- 
ular State  might  do  to  Increase  its  defense 
contracts? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  give 
you  a  rule  of  thiunb.  You  need  people  of 
Imagination  and  initiative.  That  is  all  I 
can  say. 

Mr.  MiNSHAU..  Certainly  it  is  not  the  Con- 
gressman's fault  if  they  do  not  get  it. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  This  Is  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility of  private  business  in  the  State. 
It  Is  a  matter  that  I  think  the  congressional 
delegations  can  contribute  some  Information 
on  to  their  local  business  groups,  but  It  is 
prlmarUy  a  problem  for  private  business  in 
the  State  to  face  and  meet.  They  may  need 
local  assistance  from  State  and  local 
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I  aHV  bft  aft  ft  daj  ar  two.    It  la  aa  Aony 

lafctar  »<*<H«tT>g  C3ianee  Vought  that  If  they 
want  the  work  It  will  have  to  be  done  at 
a  speetfle  Ibeatlon  In  ttie  Utined  Statee. 

Br.  IiMnnv.  I  do  not  bettere  ttaa^  Is  correct, 
sir. 

Tha  flrst  Army  requast  of  thla  nature  waa 
made  by  me  on  Septen^Mc  17.  I  have 
cheeked  the  records^  This  was  an  ocai  re> 
quest  U^  i/^.  Glftord  Johnson  asking  him 
If  they  had  considered  doing  the  work  In 
any  place  other  than  Dallas,  l>x. 

He  said  "No,"  but  Immediately  took  steps 
to  taft*  a  look  at  the  facUltlee  of  th»  War- 
ren, meh..  plant. 

Mr.  Lanw.  I  dO'  not  base  mr  notes  here 
with  me  because  I  have  lust  sent  than  back 
over  to  tha  offloa.  so.  my  dates  ml^t  be  In- 
correct, but  I  think  If  you  will  check,  there 
Is  a  letter  that  was  sent  by  the  Army. 
Dr.  LABSKir.  I  certainly  will,  sir. 
Mr.  Laos.  And  there  was  a  reply  to  that 
letter,  and  r  baUeve  the  rei^  waa  dated 
Oetober  ao.  Whtsh  waa  sent  by  the  Army  to 
the  contractor.  The  coatraatar  waa  oon- 
vlnoed  in  tala  own.  mind,  after  oonversations 
with  the  Azmy,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  a 
letter  of  Inqtilry  sent  to  him,  that  he  had 
better  do  this  work  br  a  particular  location. 
I  believe  that  he  reaponded  on  the  Mth  of 
October,  or  theieaUuutet 

Dr.  T  laaiB  I  balleaa  that  la  the  29d.  and 
that  la  tbe  letter  that  aooompanlad  hla 
propoeaL 

Mr.  IiAUU).  Is  this  not  a  little  \inusual,  this 
kind  of  procedtire? 

This  la  the  only  contract  that  haa  ever 
been  handled  ttiia  way.  Are  you  going  to 
make  that  a  regular  praetlee? 

Dr.  Lsaaaif .  Wai  certainty  are  not  going  to 
make  It  a  regular  praetlee.  We  do  not  have 
tha*  many  pleated  sfr. 

Mr.  LsiBD.  Wtil,  whether  It  be  a  navy  plant 
In  Teaaa,  or  an  Army  plant  tn  Mlidilgan, 
that  ctoee  net  make  any  diflteenee  to  me. 

r  would  thinlr  the^  people  flrom  CaUfco'nla 
and  from  New  Tork  and  other  aeettons  of 
ttae  country  would  continue  to  Inalst  that 
theae  contraeta  be  based  on  price  evaluation 
along  with  quality  and  perfomuBne. 

Dr.  Lasskn.  That  Is  ivedseiy  what  we  took 
Into  consideration,  adr. 

Mr.  Lsnto.  We  are  not  getting  Into  tills 
bxtoy. 

I  understand  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
la  going  to  be  before  us  to  dlaeusa  tUs  mat- 
ter at  a  later  ttmo. 

M)r.  SBXPPAsn.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
poBseeslon  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Laoo.  I  have  the  information  In  my 
office.  I  sent  tbe  material  back  because  I 
thought  we  were  not  going  to  have  the  hear- 
ing. 

I  notice  in  tbis  document  this  morning 
we  are  considering  the  funds  for  the  1904 
portion  of  this  program,  and  I  thought  there 
should  be  something  in  the  record  because 
it  does  come  before  \is  this  morning. 

Mr.   Shkppabd.  As  far   as   the   funding   is 
concerned? 
Mr.  Lsian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Qaxasxaa.  The  1S64  programs,  but  not 
tha  teprogramlng. 

Mr.  Si^pPAaa.  la  there  any  rduotance  on 
the  part  at  yon  gentlemen  to  fiumlah  the 
oommlfctee  a.  copy  of  the  letter  to  which  tha 
gmtleman  ref eta? 

Dr.  Labssm.  Tbe  letters  that  ate  avallaUe. 
We  have  xto  objection  to  that. 

Cnie  Information  follows:) 

"Iimo-TBiaoo-VouaRT,  Iwc., 
"Dallas.  Ter.,  October  22, 1992. 
""Baa.  "Farm  J.  Lsaam, 
"Aseletant  Seoretarg  of  the  Army. 
TH*  Pmttagon.  WuBhington.  D.C. 

'nsasa  Dfc.  Lsasaw:  On  Friday,  Oetober  19, 
oar  key  mtnlle  B  program  peraonnrt.  to> 


gtehar  wltlt  14k: 
naotlaa  and.mlaBl 
Mr.  R.  E.  Oalaa.  vtelted  Badatooa-Araenal  for 
a  verbal  preaantetion.  of  our  mlaaihla  B  phase 
I  program  definition  and  development  plan. 
The  wrtttm  repcvt  has  also  been  submitted. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  traiiaiilttlng"  this  report 
la  attached  herawltb  fbr  yoor  Infermatlon. 
I  bellava  yoa  wtu  find  tbe  plaanad  paxfDrm- 
ance  wiU  mora  than  meet  the-  lequliainents 
and  the  trade-off  studies  are  particularly 
interesting. 

"In  line  with  our  '*'*^"— «""  on  the  Warren 
Ordnanoa  Plant,  wa  have  received  general. 
Information  about  this  faellity.  Studies  of 
the  plant  layout,  show  that  placing  missile 
B  and  other  Army  projacte  In  that  plant  is 
Indeed  practical.  I  would  like  to  repeat  my 
verbal  offer  to  you  to  negotiate  with  the 
Army  not  only  the  building  of  missile  B 
in  ttiat  plant,  bat  all  other  Army  ordnance 
and  vehicular  projecte  now  under  negotia^ 
tion«  under  contract  and  underway  in  our 
own  research  and  development  program. 

"May  I  call  your  attention  to  paragn^ib 
6  of  the  attached  transmittal  letter  vrtilch 
offers  the  poeBlblllty  of  producing  this  proj- 
ect in  an  Army  f  aelll^. 

"  'Chance  Vou^t  has  investigated  the  pos- 
sibility of  perfscming  the  design,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  production  of  missile  B  in 
other  Government -owned  facilities  which 
are  adntinistered  by  tbe  Department  of  the 
Army.  lb  Uie  event  it  should  be  Judged  de- 
sirable tor  this  contractar  to  do  so.  he  would  . 
be  quite  willing  to  negotiate  on  such  a  basis. 
Should  the  decision  be  made  to  {dace  mls- 
slle  B  in  an  Army  Ordnance  facility  under 
the  direction  of  Chance  Vought.  It  would 
then  be  logical  and  desirable  to  consider 
placing  all  related  ordnance  and  vehicles  ■ 
contiracte  plus  future  Army  contracts,  in 
these  fadUtleB.  Theee  projecte  would  in- 
clude the  XM-Ml  truck  and  ite  production 
potential  of  10,000  vehicles  per  year;  the 
PATA  development  (plenum  air  trend  am- 
phibian); and  other  subcontracts  we  hold, 
such  as  the  Sergeant  launcher,  in  order  to 
achieve  a  greater  utilization  of  tbe  totel  area 
and  equipment  avallaUe.* 

"If  the  Warren  plant  were  assigned  to  LTV 
to  produce  these  type  projecte,  we  would  es- 
tablish an  Army  Ordnance  and  Vehicles  Di- 
vision and  move  all  projecte  research  and 
development  work  and  required  personnel  to 
that  division  so  as  to  make  it  an  operating 
entity  in  every  way.  In  addition,  the  missile 
B  rocket  motor  manufacturer  would  place 
hte  production  In  this  facility.  It  would  be 
our  objective  to  vigorously  pursoe  other 
prime  and  subcontract  Army  work  to  fill  that 
plant  to  capacity  and  to  allocate  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  company  research  and 
development  program  to  such  work.  This 
wo\ild  remain  a  prime  objective  of  our  cor- 
poration. 

"Anticipating  what  would  then  result,  tn 
twms  of  employment,  by  this  new  division 
(Including  oflSlte  testing  personnel),  and 
floor  space  utlllBatloa,  I  would  espaet  em- 
ployment to  average  765  and  floor  space  utili- 
zation would  be  approximately  20  percent 
within  1968.  In  6  years,  wltb  miaatle  B  and 
Oama  Goat  well  into  production,  expecting 
an  increased  levtf  of  subcontract  project 
work  such  as  tbe  Sergeant  launcher  la  under- 
way, and  anticipating  that  we  have  won  a 
new  program  to  place  in  this  facility  (as  a 
result  of  ovir  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment activity),  I  would  expect  employment 
to  average  0,006  and  floor  space  utilisation  to 
rise  to  68  percent.  Ton  wlU  find  more  de- 
tailed information  on  empl03maent  and  floor 
space  utillBatlon  encloeed, 

"I  have  sent  General  Beach  a  copy  of  this 
letter  aa  I  had  uipresaart  to  him  tha  same 
wllllngneas  to  utlllaa  the  Warren  Ordnance 
Plant. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"G.  K.  JOHNBOW." 
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ftx,  Naacaikar  4.  f  Ma. 


eontraet 
Itanght. 


eowalder  to  ba  a  fairly 


ttiaplaBB 

plan^  aa 


"AsaUtant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
"The  Faateyoa.  WasMngrf  ai^  DXf. 

TlMBDa.  Iiiaaaw:  I 
ta^  ooptea  of  tha 

la  tte  Dallaa  momlnc 

at  the 
by  UtaAnay  to 
The  Dallaa  Tlasaa 
what  I 
sood  stzmlgbt-forward 
MoralDg  Newa  front  cover  story  Is.  Mi 
oplBloa  at  our  pe^^  not  a  good  piaea  at 
reportli«.  It  la  written  by  thair  WadUi^ten 
reporter  and  baaad  on  a  telaphoae  Intarrtew 
ha  htUi  with  me  very  early  tha  BMralng 
of  tbe  aanouaeaaient  of  tha  aarard  and  does 
not  accurately  reflect  the  offhand  remarks 
I  made  to  that  raqportcr.  Tbe  bualnesa  aec- 
tion  of  that  sane  paper  eacried  another  artl- 
cla  which  much  more  aecawataly  reporte  tke 
written  position  we  took.  Pnfortunately. 
bovavar.  it  oanrlas  soaaa  laaoeuraciaB.  avl- 
dantly  Inflnanoed  by  Gov.  Jobn  B.  Swalnsoa's 
anaoanoamaat  In  Mi/»htgar.  The  laaocura- 
des  Include  stetemente  that  LTV  has  an 
sgranneai  with  Chrysler  aaod  It  alae  coajeo- 
turee  that  there  are  political  Implications  In 
the  award.  I  feel  thai  Govamor  Swalaaon 
may  have  attber  not  completely  undantood 
the  relatlonablp  (La.,  this  waa  a  contract 
by  tha  Army  wltb  Llng-Tamco-Voogbt  and 
Chrysler  la  not  involved)  or  else  ha  waa  lala- 
uadaratood  in  his  press  conference.  It  l»  not 
particularly  Important  at  this  point. 

"With  respect  to  any  observers  ohooslng  to 
read  political  Implications  Into  this  an- 
noonoement.  I  must  say  that  our  negotia- 
tions have  been  with  the  Army,  on  a  straight- 
forward, cfunpetltive.  and  business  basis  and 
the  decision  to  place  ttae  business  tn  Detroit 
Is  as  explained  In  ttae  business  section  article 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News — nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  Inevltebly  there  are  some 
polltlclaaa.  dvlc  leaders,  reporters,  and  oth- 
ers who  may  choose  to  read  political  tanpll- 
catlon^'lnto  such  a  decision  either  by  step- 
ping forward  to  claim  the  credit  or  by 
stepping  forward  to  condemn,  depending  on 
the  person's  point  of  view. 

"AH  In  all,  this  annoimcement  of  tbe  award 
has  gone  very  wdl  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  win  recetve  the  ooopera- 
tkm  of  ttae  people  Involved  in  the  Michigan 
area  la  making  thla  move.  We  are  making 
aome  very  qulel  and  preliminary  checks  on 
conditions  there,  being  careful  to  avoid  any 
pobllelty.  We  are  using  aoeh  date  to  far- 
ther develop  ova  planning  for  the  move. 

"I  hope  we  can  look  forward  to  aa  official 
TlsK  to  tbe  cMy  of  Detroit  and  the  Michigan 
area  in  aboot  2  weeks.  It  wocdd  be  to  oar 
anitual  advantage  for  ttae  Army,  repreeented 
by  tbe  Secretary  and  yourvett ,  togettaer  with 
the  writer  and  otbers  to  eseka  tUm  first  offi- 
cii visit  ao  aa  to  piupeily  aat  tte  stage  for 
what  we  eapeet  to  b^  a  long,  canttaralBg  and 
suetsarful  rtiatlonsl^  wttta  that 
ntty  aad  between  the  Army  aad  my 
pany. 

"We  will,  of  coarse,  adapt  ourselves  to 
your  plans  and  desires.  We  kwk  terward 
to  early  advice  fro^  cr  through  yoor  ottee 
as  to  bow  bast  to  ptooead  with  oar  planning 
for  the  ***^>>*g*»»  trip  aad  when  to  ait 
with  approprtate  Army  peraonBel  to 
and  aagotlate  oa  tbe  baoad  aspacte  of  aa- 
suming  the  occupancy  of  this  Warren,  Mich., 
faeUUy. 

"Meanedille  negotutkons  are  continuing  by 
jmmmnrtmtmt  bxvolved  ou  Um  l)4-ton  vcblcle 
and  on  missile  B  to  bring  these  two  projecte 
under  oontract.  The  Acmy  personnel  In- 
volved la  each  project  (particularly  the  ails- 
sUs  B  group)  are  aaHoas  to  oondade 
are  natarally  Interested  In  tba  aapante 
tbabv  of  tha  move  to  tba  Waicaa  pteat 
which  will  aMset  tbair  prograaaa.  Thlaaervca 
only  to  forthflf  Utastrate  tba  daalrahUlty  of 


lor  ofleypy- 
a*  tba  aacBast  op- 


on  fihla  matter. 


Uattt  then  I 


-O.K. 


'IFroM  tbe  Dallas 


Herald] 
OV 


Co: 


*^Chaaee  ^^aight.  Inc..  Thnraday  waa  se- 
lected aa  prime  euutractur  for  a  $109nriHten 
Amy  mlsHtle — but  ttae  reeearcta,  de  velopuwut, 
and  employment  on  this  apectSe  contract 
will  be  done  at  a  Ctaryaler  Oorp.  plant  la 
Michigan. 

"The  new  oontiact  for  mtssHe  B  means 
that  Chance  Vought  will  move  a  Itaaited 
auMJUut  of  mf  n*(f '"*"*.  personnel,  aad  re- 
aeareh  fscmttee  Cram  Ite  Dallas  area  phmte 
to  ttie  Warren  Ordnance  Plaat  la  ttae  Detroit 
area. 

**  ~me  new  euutiaete  are  expected  to  in- 
volve the  transfer  of  leas  than  150  key  tech- 
nicians and  management  people  to  the  new 
fadltty  In  Detroit '  with  the  remainder,  un- 
der 1,000  people  Intttany,  to  be  talred  In  the 
Detroit  area  dartng  1968,'  Olffonl  K.  John- 
son, president  of  Uxxg-Temoo-Toogtat,  said 
In  Dallas. 

'"W  antic^te  farther  powth  In  this 
facility  during  the  yean  ahead.' 

"LTV  spokesmen  said  the  Army  made  tbe 
decision  to  locate  the  new  programs  In  the 
DetroM  area,  apparently  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  had.  in  the  Warren  plant,  an  Army- 
owned  faculty  specifically  equipped  to  han- 
dle developmentrand  prodiiction  of  Che  type 
of  defense  systems  involved. 

"Conpaay  mtokasmaa  empbaslaed  that 
pLaoeosent  of  the  programs  in  Detroit  would 
not  alter  LTVS  traditional  aeroiquaoe  and 
aleotronlcs  activltias  in  the  Dallas  area.  An- 
tielpattons  were,  they  said,  that  resident  dl- 
vlstons  beta  will  participate  in  the  new  pro- 


"Miohican  Gov.  John  B.  Swainaoa  boasted 
'^ttrmiimj  thai  ensptoynent  at  the  Cbrysler 
plaat  Is  aapeeted  to  reach  IjBOO  l^  1968  aad 
«j000te5y< 


eaa 

"This  plant  In  tbe  Sterling  Ttiwntfilp 
southwest  of  Mo\mt  Clemens  has  only  429 
employeaa  asar.  By  aoatcaat.  Ung^Ttenco- 
Vought  employ  sea  tfa  Dallaa  Coxmty  alone 
BiKiber  104)00.       ^^ 

"Xa  addltten.  nuaaon  Vou^t  waa  ariacted 
prime  aoatraetor  for  devdopnieat  af  a  8aL5 
mlUlon  ^whaded  Amy  traaaport  vdalele 
and  tbte  weric  too.  wUl  draw  aoat  at  ite 
major  assemblies  from  automotive  c  enter  n 
In  Mtp.hlgan,  tbe  Army  aaaouaaed. 

vought  aad  tbe  Obryaier  Oorp. 
tbe  only  two  flvaae  teCt  after  a  Wddtng 

bad  bean  aar- 


"In  DaUas,  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  O 
tracte  •Hiiiailtsil  tbe  carpet atplon  Into  a  new 
and  Important  field  of  andanvw.  aupporting 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Army 
in  their  oounterlasurgeney  aad  tactical  bat- 
ttefield  mlniinas  tbreu^  tbe  prodnation  of 
modem  oooyaat  equipment  aad  snpplaaient- 
Ing  and  expandiag  LTVs  position  In 
qiaoe  and  eteotronfte.' 

"This  substantial  jpsnetraUcn  at  a 
nukricet  te  tbe  raault  at  aaore  than  8  years 
of  reeeavdft  and  devek^meat  work  by  LTT,' 
he  said. 

"Gov.  Swainaoa  said  Thursday  la  Detroit 
that  be  bad  received  assaranass  fsaaa  Mr. 
Jobaaon  that  tha  miasUe  B  work  would  be 
dons  In  Mtehlgan. 

"Tbe  Governor  aald  be  waa  toUl  by  Jtahaaon 
that  H  would  ha  'togical  aad  dcslgabli  to 


tracts,  in  tbeMcblgaa 


p- 


"Chance  Vought,  said  Governor  Swainson, 
wm  estabUsh  an  Army  ordnance  and  vehicle 
dlvlaion  at  tba  plant  near  Warren  and  move 
an  projaota,  teaaarcta  aad  developnient  and 
raqutred  peiauiipel  to  tbat  dtvliton  to  anke 
It  aa  operating  entity. 

"Mlasne  Bw  a  tactical  weapon,  wHI  be  tbe 
first  Army  weapon  to  oae  prepaAaged  Uqwld 
foel  tor  ptoptflsion. 

"Ib  aa  amiemwteineat  n^orsday,  tbe  Amy 
said:  laastte  B  Is  one  of  several  Army  aila- 
sile  programs  selected  for  i 
BMBt  by  tbe  Army  Material 

"Tbe  missHe  wtn  nee  a  aew  \ 
oept  oevrtoped  by  Anay 
engineers  at  the 


"Govemor  Owaliiaia  said 
are  yet  to  be  negotiated.    While 
oapancy  of  tbe  Mlrblgan  plaa* 
set.  be  sntJctjjBted  work  will 


been 


[nom  the  DaUas  Morning  Hewa] 
hCVc 


"  (By  Rudy  RoeheDe) 

"Chance  Vought  Corp.  of  Dallas  was  se- 
lected for  one  of  the  largest  single  Jobs  in 
the  company's  history  Thunday,  bat  Ite  di- 
rect economic  Impact  en  the  Dallaa  area  is 
questionable. 

"Work  on  the  8100  mUnon  coabact  for  an 
Army  missile  wfil  be  done  In  DetroR,  lOeb. 
An  estimated  ISO  employ  eee  are  scheduled  to 
be  transferred  from  Didlas  to  Detroit  to  over- 
see the  Job. 

"AooCber  flJi  million  eontraet  was  an- 
nounced for  Chance  Vomglit  Tlnaaday.  It  Is 
for  a  1%-tan,  an-pmpose  vebMe,  test  tbe 
«f  tbe  vebicte  wm  abo  be 
la  Detroit. 


to 
toy  Mtrblgan  Ctov.  /(Am 
B.  Swainson  Thursday  momUig.  Tbte  was 
a  departure  from  tbe  procedure  usxially  fol- 
lowed in  such  announoonenta. 

"Governor  Swainson  stressed  that  Chance 
Vought,  a  division  of  LIng-Temoo-Vought, 
bad  eateiad  Into  aa  agraanae*  with  Cbrysler 
whereby  most  of  tba  work  on  ttae  missile 
contract  is  to  be  doaa  la  Mlcbtgaa 

"He  aald  employment  at  tba  Cbsyater  plaat 
Is  expected  to  reach  1,000  ky  1068  aad  8^)00 
to  6  yean. 

"Cbryalar  awl  Ohaaga  Vaiigbt  bid  In  obm- 
petitlon  for  the  missile  B  aaoteaot. 

"Ooaeaming  tbis  mipeaL,  Govemgr  Swain- 
aon  catoBMntad  tbat  be  aageettad  ainaaraly 
tbat  tba  ^eat  aflort  put  fartb  by  Cbryalar 
Corp.  did  aot  raault  In  tba  aoi^ract  for  tbat 
compaay. 

"Than  be  added  tbat  be  bad  been  in  eon- 
tact  with  Q.  K.  Jobnaon.  XOV  pcaHdant. 
and  had  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Jnbasna  tbat 
it  would  be  logical  and  desirable  to  oonetder 
l>i.>^i.,g  fXi  rtfated  crdaaace  aad  vehicle  oon- 
tracte  plus  fatura  Amy  oontracte  in  Chrys- 
ler's Warren  plant. 

"Tbe  Warren  plant  Is  a  UJO.  Axmy-oaaaed 
facility  which  has  baea  uaed  In  the  past  for 
the  deaelopaant  and  production  of  major 
Army  weapnns  systems. 

"LTVs  rwsnms  for  ehoosliM(  tbe  Michigan 
plant  for  the  missile  aad  vehlrU  davelopmeat 
were  autllned  In  a  stetemant  lasaad  by  the 
coauiany  nuiradsy  afternoon. 

"Xa  dlBwiialniM  with  tta  Army  with  raapact 
to  tha  optlakun  appaoacb  to  daelgnlng.  teet- 
ing,  and  productten  af  toaaa  pwgrama  from 
*ttM  g^^wtMjfrAw^*  of  orgaalaaHon  and  available 

Detroit.  Mich,  wm  fmnstdfirert  daalrablc  tor 
tbafoUowk^  
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•otcoMMv*  tndoi  try  vlMra  aooroM  o<  ftuto- 
BMttv*  auppty  aa  t  AUls  an  eloM  toy. 
- 1.  TIM  teellli  f  ooeuplad  toy  tlia  Chioio* 
Dm  sad  vatAtt  ttaa  oognl- 
ItoTf  eoBtoliM  prognma 
vltli  th*  M&T7,  Air  Vone. 
and  ItattCMud  Aar  nautlca  and  ^paoa  Admin- 
plioe  theae  Anny  ovdnanoa 
and  mtaalla  davali  pmanU  In  ttoa  Dallaa  plant 
would  nqnlra  ai  dltlonal  f  acUltlaa  peculiar 
to  ttola  typa  ot  prpduetkm. 

k  ot  ttM  above  factors  It 
o  to*  dealrable  to  conduct 
tooth  Aimy  progn  ma  in  tlia  Warren  plant  by 

LTV  dlTlaUn  devoted 
to  ttieae  and  almlUv  Army  programs,  and  to 
carry  out  raaaard  i  and  development  directed 
toward  tlila  objet  tlve. 

I  lore  significant  was  a  state- 
ttaa  £l  V  president :  'We  anticipate 
furtbar  growth  ^  ttaU  facility  during  the 
yeara  ahead ' 

missile  ft 


1b 


contract  la  the  largest 
CauuBoe  Vooght  lias  received  since  late  1967 
when  it  waa  awirded  a  $300  million  Navy 
Job  for  VBU  Cms  tder  fighter  planea. 


"The  mlasUe 
east 


planned  as  a  simple,  low- 
It  will  be  the  first  Army 
mlssUe  to  use  a  ^packaged  liquid  fuel  for 
its  jwopulsloD  syi  tern. 

"The  cargo  tru  ±.  will  be  a  six-wheeled  ve- 
hlide  which  can  'swim'  inland  waters  and 
move  over  rougt  terrain  easier  than  other 
wheeled  vehldea.  The  contract  calls  for  de- 
velopment  ot  sev  iral  prototypes. 
"The  Aimy  aak  It  em>ects  that  most  of  the 
tor  the  vehicle  will  be  ob- 
centera  in  Michigan. 
"The  eUmlnatlfai  of  all  contraetoca  except 
Chrysler  and  Chi  nee  Vou^t  waa  announced 
the  ago  «hen  each  waa  awarded  tl 


mfajor  aasamblles 
talned  from  auto 


.THBeo  Tought 


con  bracts 


contract 


"W, 
of     ling-' 
awarded  Thursday 
devriopment 
with  a  potential 
traeta  inthefuti^ 

"Work  on  the 
troit.  ICich..  a 
Ittleal   overtones 
wokA  on  the 
early  Thursday 
B.  Swalnsoo.  of 
erodal  tfectkm 
Oeorge  Rcmney. 
•";  "The  Army 

million  reeearch 
B.  ei^ected  to 
support  weapon 

"The  second 
veloplng  a  new 
at  complete  bai 
"^  la  called  the 

•Oama  Ooat' 
Vought  on  its 

"Oifford  Joluuion, 
a  'small  cadx«' 
to  Detroit  for 
estimated  that 
would  be 

"Oovemor 
in  Detroit,  said 
to  a  Texaafirm. 
msot  In  liichigaji. 
6.000  employeee 
contracts  will  bi 
Ordnance  plant, 
past  for  developi^Mnt 
tems. 


whldi 


>  ow  1 


aw 

emploj  Ml 
Swa  Inson. 

tliat' 


jmlUloo  to  refine  heir  propoeals. 

"Six  companlei  submitted  propoeals  on  the 
cargo  tracks  afte  ■  60  were  solicited  for  them. 

"Ur.  Johneon  4ald  the  contracts  wotild  be 
signed  htter." 

'intxn  the  Dallaa  Morning  News) 
"Cbamcb  Vouf  BT  O.  AaMT  Mman.s  Pact 

'(By  John  Maal  ^c.  Washington  Bureau  of 

the  IMws) 

.4-Chance  Vou^t.  »  dlTlsion 

la     Dallas,     was 

two  Army  reasaioh  and 

totaling  6102.600.000 

for  bigger  production  con- 


irojects  will  be  done  in  De- 

development  that  injects  po- 

lato   the   contract.    First 

announconent  came 

1  ram  Democratic  Oov.  John 

Ulchigan,  6  days  before  hJa 

<  »j  test  against  Republican 

awi  rded  Chance  Vought  a  6100 
xmtract  on  the  new  missile 
M  the  service's   battlefield 
( )f  the  future. 

contract  is  62.600.000  for  de- 
ton  cargo  truck  capable 
mobility.    The  truck 
is  based  on  the 
was  devtf  oped  by  Chance 
initiative. 

president  of  LTV.  said 

LTV  employeee  would  go 

oa  the  two  jobs.    He 

local  workers  in  Detroit 

inltlaUy. 

.  at  a  prees  conference 
while  the  contracta  went 
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"(Bnployment  is  a  major  issue  in  Bwain- 
son's  campaign  for  reelectton  in  Michigan. 
The  Oovemor  la  given  no  better  than  an 
even  dtange  against  Bomney  in  a  race  that 
can  have  »»«*««"*i  repercussions.  Bomney 
has  been  tagged  aa  a  possible  OOP  presiden- 
tial nominee  in  1064) . 

"Bepreeentotive  Oum  Tbagvk,  of  CoUege 
Station,  mean^irtiile,  said  it  looked  to  him 
like  soate  'pressure  move  to  get  more  work 
done  in  the  Midwest.' 

"Johnson  aald  the  Army  approached  LTV 
and  aaked  if  it  would  do  the  work  in  Michi- 
gan where  facilities  were  ready.  Johnson 
said  the  decision  was  with  the  service  since 
LTV  was  working  for  them. 

"The  LTV  president  said  the  work  could 
have  been  done  in  Dallas  after  a  short  {>eriod 
of-,  preparation. 

"Johnson  said  the  truck  contract  could  be 
a  bigger  one  in  the  long  run  for  the  Dallas 
firm  although  much  smaller  in  the  reeearch 
phase  than  the  mIssUe  B. 

"The  missile  Is  a  long-range  project  which 
Is  several  jrears  away  from  full-scale  produc- 
tion. Also,  a  contract  of  this  type  is  even- 
tually spread  around  with  many  subcontrac- 
tors neceesarlly  coming  in  on  the  work. 

"The  cargo  truck,  however,  if  it  is  accepted 
and  standardised  by  the  Army,  co\ild  bring 
in  fat  production  contracts. 

'The  Army  calls  the  missile  the  'long  offen- 
sive punch  of  the  division  commander.'  It 
will  replace  the  Honest  John  and  LaCrosse 
as  the  increased  fire  support  weapon  for 
c<Mnbat  divisions." 

Mr.  OsmrrAG.  What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  1964  programing  that  is  here 
and  the  1963  repregramlng  which  is  also  in 
themlU. 

Dr.  Labsen.  The  1964  program  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  1968  program,  sir.  We  have 
made  no  adjustment  in  the  1964  program, 
as  far  as  any  locations  are  concerned,  as  far 
as  one  location  or  another  is  concerned. 
We  have  abstained  from  finalizing  the  con- 
tract and  therefore  coounitting  the  com- 
pany to  any  move  imtil  after  this  committee 
is  satisfied  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  this 
is  what  I  assumed  we  were  going  to  discuss 
at  the  program  change  propoeal  hearing. 

Mr.  OsTXBTAG.  My  point  is,  that  your  1964 
program  is  contingent  to  a  certain  extent 
on  i4>proval  of  the  reprograming. 

Dr.  Lassxn.  Yes.  sir. 

ncpucATiOM  or  poutical  HfrLuxNcx  on 
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Mr.  LAOtD.  The  reason  I  broiight  up  theee 
questions — ^I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
wrong  as  far  as  this  Lance  contract  Is  con- 
cerned, as  far  as  the  evaluation  by  the  Army 
is  CTM^cemed.  ThU  is  a  different  matter  from 
'ITX. 

I  notice  some  people  have  tried  to  tie  the 
Lance  problem  up  with  the  TFX  problem. 
There  U  no  relationship  between  the  two. 

I  read  an  article  by  Allen  and  Scott  trying 
to  show  that  the  Army  evaluation  proceed- 
ings had  been  set  aside. 

Dr.  Lasssw.  That  is  not  true  at  all. 

Mr.  LAnu>.  I  know  that  is  not  the  case  at 
all. 

The  only  question  that  I  have,  as  far  as 
the  1904  program  is  concerned,  is  that  this 
is  the  only  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of  such  a  proviso  being 
put  into  a  contract.  If  we  start  this  sort 
of  a  procedure  when  we  know  it  does  in- 
crease costs,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  more  or 
lees  getting  the  Defense  Department  into  a 
depressed  area  program. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  not  be  used  in  this  sort 
of  a  way.  I  also  have  been  one  of  thoee  un- 
der the  Eisenhower  administration,  and  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration,  who  has 
thought  we  make  a  mistake  by  trying  to 
give  (>eople  the  impreesion  that  Defense 
contracts  are  handed  out  on  a  political  basis. 

I  believe,  in  fact,  that  there  is  a  very,  very 
small   percentage   of   the   Defense   business 


that  Is  handled  on  that  kind  of  basU.  I 
think  many  of  us  (m  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  always  felt  we  wanted  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

It  leoms  to  me  that  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures being  used,  not  only  in  reeearch  and 
devtiopment  contracts,  but  also  in  procure- 
ment contracts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  announcements  have  been  handled,  the 
manner  by  which  it  has  been  processed  by 
the  various  servicee  and  Department  Of  De- 
fense, are  trying  to  give  the  opposite  impres- 
sion to  the  American  public.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing  for  your  shop  to  be  en- 
gaged in.  the  procurement  activities  to  be 
engaged  in,  not  only  in  the  Army,  but  in 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  as  well. 

I  would  hope  that  jrou  do  not  become  a 
party.  Dr.  Larsen,  to  that  kind  of  an  c^Mra- 
tlon. 

Dr.  Labsbm.  I  would  like  to  state,  sir,  that 
the  fiscal  year  1964  funds  are  required  for 
the  Lance  program  no  matter  where  the 
contractor  carriee  out  the  task. 

We  have  not  committed  the  move  because 
we  do  recognise  this  is  something  this 
committee  does  have  the  right  to  explore 
with  MB. 

Mr.  Vance  and  I  expect  to  appear  before 
you  and  I  believe  we  will  establish  to  your 
satisfaction  there  will  be  a  net  lower  cost  to 
the  Oovemment  by  moving  to  Detroit  than 
carrying  the  work  out  In  Dallas. 

You  asked  qxilte  a  few  questions.  The 
manner  of  making  releases  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  individual  services.  We  actu- 
ally are  asked  to  go  through  a  certain  routine 
In  notifying. 

We  had,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
part  in  making  the  announcement  a  political 
one. 

Mr.  Lauu.  I  am  notified  about  these 
things. 

Dr.  Labsxn .  In  advance  of  of  the  published 
release? 
Mr.  Labd.  I  have  alwajrs  been  notified. 
The  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  have  always 
notified  me  on  all  contracts  in  Wisconsin. 
Dr.  Labsbm.  Right. 

Mr.  Lauu).  I  have  never  \ised  one  of  these 
releases  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  or  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  this  committee,  because  most  of  them  I 
did  not  even  know  anything  about. 

It  Just  looks  ridiculous.  I  think,  to  make 
announcements  on  things  you  do  not  know 
anything  about.  You  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  bid  procedure.  You  are  not 
necessarily  certain  it  will  go  to  the  lowest 
bid. 

We  had  this  same  problem  in  1969  and 
1961.  in  the  matter  of  reeearch  contracts  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  where 
Members  of  Congrees  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  were  notified.  We  stopped  it  in  1969. 
Oxir  subcommittee  was  able  to  stop  it. 

It  started  up  again  In  1961  and  oiur  sub- 
committee got  in  trouble  because  an  an- 
noimcement  was  made  by  one  Member  on  a 
monkey  research  program  and  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  started  jumping  on  this. 
We  downgraded  the  reeearcher. 

There  was  a  lot  of  bad  publicity  that 
resulted  because  the  person  who  made  the 
announcement  was  not  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  research  being  carried  on.  So  we 
were  able  to  stop  this  once  again  last  year 
in  our  bill.  We  stopped  this  announcement 
procedure. 

People  that  are  qualified  and  can  talk  in 
detail  about  the  particular  award  are  given 
the  responsibility  for  making  the  announce- 
ment. 

My  only  problem  Is  that  I  think  we  are 
trying  to  give  the  Impression  to  the  public 
that  there  are  strings  that  have  to  be  pulled 
on  defense  contracting,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  helps  the  Congress,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  helpe  the  Defense  Department. 

I  was  notified  In  January  that  on  pro- 
curement contracts  they  were  going  to  start 
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ikotlfylng  my  oOice  on  the  sutooontraets.  X 
immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  tried  to  Impreas  upon 
them  it  was  a  mistake  to  start  noticing  con- 
gressional offices  of  subcontract  awards  and 
giving  us  48  hours'  advance  notice  on  these 
subcontracts. 

I  understand  Mr.  OUpatrle  has  now  pat 
out  an  order  stopping  that  prooadare. 

You  understand  the  problama  lavolv«d,  do 
you  not? 

X>r.  Labbbm.  I  certainly  do.  sir. 

I  think  the  only  appropriate  answer  I  can 
give  is.  the  Army  will  be  glad  to  follow  what- 
ever instructions  we  have  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  giving  out  Information  and  news 


Mr.  MmsHALL.  What  ase  those  Instructions 
you  have  presently.  Mr.  Beeretary.  for  an- 
nouncing the  award  of  contracts? 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Bfr.  Laibd.  He 
has  made  an  excellent  statement  here  re- 
garding tb»  proeedttfe,  and  the  onus  Is  cer- 
tainly on  thoee  who  have  prescribed  the 
manner  in  which  you  axmoimoe  the  oontraets. 
It  maksa  U  look  llks  poUtlcal  pull  is  Insolved. 
and  certainly  no  Mecnber  of  Congress  haa 
been  instrumental  to  my  knowledge  in  ever 
determining  how  a  contract  award  should  be 
made. 

Mr.  Lauo).  I  can  see  where  If  there  are  two 
bids  exactly  alike,  a  Member  of  Oongress 
may  be  able  to  toe  of  some  Influence,  but  I 
cannot  see.  when  you  are  making  selections 
on  a  competitive  basis,  why  we  Aonld  play 
ajiarty  line. 

Dr.  Labsbn.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MutsHAix.  What  is  your  system  now? 
Can  you  recount  it  very  bricAy  for  us? 

Dr.  Labsbn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  system  is  that  the  Army  prepares  an 
actual  news  release  after  an  award  is  made. 
It  sends  this  to  the  Departmerrt  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MzMSBAXj..  How  soon  after  an  award  is 
made? 

Dr.  Labsbn.  Immediately,  the  same  day,  or 
the  following  day. 

It  submits  this  to  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Sylvester^ 
office  must  clear  this  news  release.  Then,  on 
the  day  on  which  the  noraial  public  an- 
nouncement Is  to  be  made,  those  Members  of 
Oongress  who  are  affected'  are  notified. 

If  for  *»""p^.  It  is  in  a  particular  State, 
the  Senators  of  that  State  and  the  Congress- 
men from  the  district  affected  are  notified. 

Mr.  BCiKSHAZx.  Are  they  all  notified  at  the 
same  time? 

Dr.  LAasBN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  MnaHALL.  That  is  where  I  disagree 
wholeheartedly  with  this  whole  system.  The 
announcements  are  made  on  a  political  basis 
and  they  have  been  for  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  Senators  from  my  State 
have  always  been  notified  about  the  same 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  MmsHAix.  Not  in  my  ease.  I  can  give 
yon  a  ease  to  point. 

I  have  several  plants  in  the  Cleveland  area. 
I  have  the  Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge 
plants  and  I  have  the  Cleveland  Ordnance 
Tank  Plant.  In  each  instance  in  which  X 
get  an  award  notice  of  the  contract.  I  call  up 
the  newspapers  or  the  AP  or  the  wire  services 
or  the  television  stations  to  ten  tbem  and 
they  say.  "We  had  that  from  your  Demo- 
cratic colleague  6  or  7  hours  ago." 

Mr.  Shippabb.  I  was  just  going  to  com- 
ment, that  insofar  as  the  political  aqiect  is 
concerned,  I  think  that  while  this  has  merit, 
nonetheless  you  will  find  about  80  percent 
of  the  time  the  newspaper  will  tell  you  first 
about  anything  before  you  get  It. 

1ST.  Lauu).  That  is  why  I  have  never  used 
one  word  of  these  releases. 

Mr.  Shzppabd.  You  only  get  into  trouble 
If  you  get  your  chin  out  too  far. 

Mr.  OsTBBTAO.  Dr.  Larsen.  if  I  understand 
correctly.  Defense  contracts,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  awarded  only  to  the  degree  of  less 
than  SO  percent  on  a  competitive  basis.  Is 


tlia;t  correct,  so  fiar  as   tha  Army  is  con- 
oemedT 

Ot.  LAMBBr.  Mo,  sir.  Tkare  la  a  attsuader- 
staadlng  of  tsaatnokigy  here.  It  is  peobably 
80  peroeat  oa  open  advertlslag.  We  have 
oompetltlaB  which  Is  limited  to  a  smaller 
nuBsber  of  quail  fled  contractors  occurring  on 
almost  every  single  contract,  certainly  on  all 
development  work  and  much  of  our  research 
work  where  theee  Is  coekpetition. 

There  will  be  anywhere  from  8  to  a  doaen 
or  16  contracts  competing. 

Mr.  Shbppabd.  Is  this  not  the  situation: 
In  the  total  picture,  if  you  are  going  to  bring 
it  down  to  a  percentage  basis,  you  have  two 
approaches.  One  is  the  open-competitive 
advertised  bid  and  the  other  is  the  negoti- 
ated bid? 

Dr.  Labbbn.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Shxppabo.  You  figure  them  both  in  the 
oompetltive  status? 

Dr.  Labsbn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppabd.  Some  Members  of  Congress 
feel  the  competitive  bid  and  advertised  bid  is 
the  srast  solid  and  I  think,  in  general,  it  per- 
haps Is  If  you  caa  definltise  your  require- 
aaent. 

Dr.  Labsbn.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Shbppabb.  In  the  abeenoe  of  being  able 
to  do  that,  you  have  a  bigger  problem  on 
your  hands,  in  order  to  get  your  procure- 
ment accomplished.  Your  total  percentage 
is  a  combination  of  those  two  insofar  as  the 
competitive  concept  pertains? 

Dr.  Labsbn.  Yes.  air. 

Mr.  Obt^ecao.  How  can  you  negotiate 
something  you  cannot  define? 

Dr.  Labskn.  If  you  cannot  define  it  at  all, 
you  cannot,  of  course. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  we  can 
define  to  a  degree  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opoient  process.  Whenever  we  can  do  that, 
we  do  have  competition  wherever  we  can, 
sir. 

Mr.  OsTBBTAfi.  My  only  point  was  that  you 
q;>eak  about  competition  in  bids  but  yet  a 
very  Umlted  percentage  of  your  contracts  are 
made  on  that  basts? 

Dr.  Labsbn.  I  believe  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  our  contracts  are  on  competition.  In 
fact.  I  "would  like  to  supply  the  percentage 
f«-  the  record  because  I  think  there  Is  com- 
petition with  the  Army  on  a  nnich  h^har 
percentage  than  that. 

Mr.  LsatB.  On  the  original  procurement? 

Dr.  Labsbn.  Yes,  sir.  This  will  have  to  be 
that. 

Mr.  Laxbb.  You  would  have  to  include 
that. 

Dr.  LABSor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Laod.  Your  reorders  are  not  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis. 

(The  requested  Information  follows:) 

"Approximately  90  percent  of  all  research 
and  development  'original  procurements'  are 
made  competitively  (more  thsm  one  offeror). 
and  less  than  1  percent  by  sole  source  pro- 
curement. Of  theee  original  procurement 
contracts,  5  percent  are  placed  as  a  result 
of  formal  advertising.  In  original  research 
and  development  procurement,  competition 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  type  of  com- 
petition normaUy  associated  with  formal  ad- 
vertiaing  used  In  procuring  supplies  and 
hardware.  In  research  and  development  into- 
curements  qualified  sources  are  requested  to 
submit  proposals  to  undertake  research  and 
development  projects.  Theee  proposals  are 
evaluated  and  the  contractor  submitting  the 
best  am>roach  is  selected  for  f\irther  negotia- 
tion. Occasionally  the  Army  negotiates  with 
a  sole  source  but  this  Is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  for  original  procurements. 
Sole  source  prociu^ment  is  used  when  a 
particular  contractor  has  the  only  compe- 
tence in  a  specific  area." 

Mr.  MmaaALL.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  in 
the  case  of  announcentents  of  contract  award, 
an  awful  lot  of  manpower  is  being  wasted. 
Each  time  they  nutke  one  of  these  announce- 
ments, a  colonel  comes  up  to  my  door  and 
hand  delivers  to  me  an  announcement  and 
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says.  "Here  It  Is.    You  get  it  the 
everybody  else  does." 

This  to  an  Is  tldicaloes. 

Dr.  Labsbn.  Sir,  we  get  requests  from  many 
Memtoen  of  Oeagress.  I  cttd  aot  add  earlier 
when  yon  were  asking  me  to  dnsnrlton  the 
process,  toat  in  addittoa  to  the  affeetad  8sna- 
tors  la  the  State  and  district,  we  also  aottfy 
all  Senators  aiad  Ooeipreaamea  who  ii»|iissl 
'notification.  We  regularly  get  requests  of 
this  kind.  Yoa  can  imderstaad  that  when 
the  Army  gets  requests  from  Congressmen 
we  would  find  it  very  dlflteult  to  refiise  them. 

Mr.  MiMSBAU..  My  only  coauaait  to  your 
remark  is  that  maybe  you  do  aot  know  it. 
but  some  of  them  get  4  or  6  hoars'  iHiority. 
To  me.  it  Is  patently  wrong. 

I  do  not  think  it  ^ould  toe  done  that  way 
because  it  givee  the  general  public  the  feel- 
ing that  Mr.  Labs  so  ably  toroagbt  out.  that 
these  eoatracta  were  originally  awarded  on 
political  InflTienee  tosses.  They  are  not  at 
all.  as  you  well  know. 

Dr.  Labsbn.  If  you  know  of  mteciflc  in- 
stances. I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  this 
looked  into,  Mr.  MiaaaAU.. 

Mr.  Shbppabd.  Gentlemen,  this  eommlttee 
wiU  stand  adjourned  until  8  o'dodt  this 
afternoon. 

On  the  Question  of  the  additional  cost 
of  the  Lance  program.  Mr.  Chakxnan, 
I  insert  a  portion  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearincs  in  whi(^  Dr.  Harold  Brown 

testified: 

Mr.  Mabon.  With  respect  to  the  project 
known  as  Lance,  a  missile  required  by  the 
Army,  we  have  considerable  conversation  and 
testimony.  It  is  not  my  object  at  this  point 
to  rehash  that  testimony.  You  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  testimony  we  have  had. 

Did  you,  or  an3rone  in  your  office,  direct 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  develop  the 
Lance  missile  In  the  State  of  Michigan? 

Dr.  Bbown.  No.  sir;  no  such  direction  was 
issued  from  my  office. 

Mr.  Mahon.  To  your  knowledge,  did  any- 
one In  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  do  this? 

Dr.  Bbown.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  any 
such  direction  was  Issued,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Mabon.  Are  you  prepared  to  testify  in 
regard  to  how  much  more  the  development 
will  cost  in  Michigan  than  it  woxild  cost  in 
Texas? 

Dr.  Bbown.  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  that 
matter.  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  own  conclusion,  after  looking  at  It  in 
some  detail,  not  ..s  much  detail  as  the  Army 
has  looked  at  it,  is  one  can  expect  ofltaetting 
savings  from  the  development  In  i««^>itg»Ti 
which  will  equal  the  added  costs  due  to  the 
transfer  of  persoxmel  from  DaDas  to  Detroit. 
There  are  a  number  of  offsetting  factors 
which  I  believe  prompted  the  Army  decision 
and  which  I  believe  to  justify  the  decision. 

Mr.  Mabon.  The  Army  would  necessarily, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  the  best  witness  in  this 
case  if  the  Army  made  the  decision. 

Mr.  Laxbo.  We  heard  the  Army,  and  they 
were  not  very  good  witnesses. 

Mr.  Mabon.  We  have  not  heard  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Atmy. 

Mr.  Ladu).  They  talked  of  the  costs  of 
tn^^hhaiHnj  a  plant  and  used  some  doubt- 
ful figures. 

Dr.  Bbown.  There  is  sobm  additional  in- 
formation which  can  be  provided  to  you  toy 
the  people  who  made  the  actual  JudgnMats 
and  used  Information  which  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  ooaunlttee. 

Mr.  Lauu).  Did  you  read  the  transcript  of 
the  Army  testimony? 

Dr.  BaowB.  Yea.  I  did. 

Mr.  Laibb.  Was  it  not  rather  weak? 

Dr.  Bbown.  It  is  not  the  whole  story.  I 
think  by  Itself  tt  Is  not  an  adequate  story. 

Mr.  Laibb.  X  hope  now  thstt  they  have  had 
a  couple  of  weeks  to  work  on  it,  they  have 
been  able  to  find  some  better 
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I  really  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  eaaUy 
used  btwraustr  things  are  never  equal.  I 
bellav*  once  yon  take  the  step  of  aUowlng 
tbat.  anything  but  the  best  Job  at  the  loweet 
coat  to  influence  tba  determination  of  a 
ocmtract.  you  are  In  a  morass.  There  Is  no 
good  stopping  point  under  thoee  clnmm- 
stancea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  one  time  or  another, 
each  member  of  our  subcommittee  has 
had  misgivings  about  the  desirability  of 
this  or  that  defense  program.  Back 
about  5  years  ago  we  faced  a  hard  deci- 
sion on  the  Polaris  program  and  finally 
decided  to  appropriate  more  than  was  re- 
quested for  the  leadtime  items.  That 
decision,  as  we  all  know,  greatly  en- 
hanced the  Polarts  program. 

In  another  instance,  we  faced  a  hard 
decision  concerning  the  Titan  program. 
Hindsight  tells  us  we  should  have  gone 
directly  from  the  Atlas  to  the  Minute- 
man  instead  of  developing  the  Tlton  in 
between.  The  total  cost  of  the  Titan  has 
been  about  $12  billion.  A  subsUntlal 
amount  of  this  could  have  been  saved 
had  we  faced  up  to  that  decision.  If  I 
recall  correctly,  none  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time  felt  that  we  should 
bypass  the  Titan  and  go  directly  to  Mln- 
utonan,  although  subsequently  I  did  try 
to  knock  off  the  last  five  squadrons  of 
Titan.  .     ,  _. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include 
as  a  portion  of  my  remarks,  a  partial 
transcript  of  my  discussion  with  Dr.  Har- 
old Brown,  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  in  which  the  question  is 
raised  whether  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  often  reluctant  to  go  ahead  with 
a  needed  pr(«ram  unless  its  people  are 
absolutely  sure  it  will  be  successful. 
The  material  referred  to  follows : 
Mr.  Laiid.  Dr.  Brown.  I  remember  In  1968 
when  this  committee  did  not  follow  the  De- 
fense Department's  recommendation  as  far 
as   the   Polaris    submarine   was   concerned. 
We  increased  that  program  in  research  and 
development  over  and  above  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Defense  Department. 

Finally  the  funds  were  released  and  made 
available.  That  has  been  a  dramatic  weap- 
ons system  which  has  been  developed. 

Dont  you  think  that  people  in  your  posi- 
tion are  reluctant  sometimes  to  stake  your 
reputation  on  some  of  these  projects?  You 
want  to  be  absolutely  sure,  don't  you? 

Dr.  BaowN.  It  depends  on  the  importance 
of  the  project  and  how  much  it  can  con- 
tribute. 

If  It  is  a  new  capabUlty,  as  was  Polaris, 
then  I  think  error  on  the  side  of  oversupport 
Is  perhaps  desirable. 

U  it  is  a  small  change,  then  I  think  con- 
servatism is  indicated. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Off  the  rec(Md. 
(Dlsc\i8Slon  held  off  the  record.) 
Mr.  Mahon.  We  would  like  the  best  in- 
formation you  can  supply  for  us  on  these 
Issues,  Dr.  Brown. 

Mr.  LAUD.  It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  area 
of  space  there  are  tremendous  opportunities 
for  military  weaponry. 

Dr.  BaowN.  I  shall  treat  that  in  my  pre- 
pared statement.  I  think  that  may  lead  to 
a  number  of  queations  which  will  bring  that 
out,  Mr.  Ijobd. 


TrX  Ct>NT«ACT  rUNBlNC 

Jiir.  Chairman,  today  a  similar  situa- 
tion odsts.  We  maybe  making  the  same 
mistake  with  the  TFX  that  we  did  with 
the  Titan.  The  TFX  tactical  aircraft  has 
a  speed  of  2^  times  the  speed  of  sound 
or  mach  2.5.    The  P-4B  and  the  F-4C 


tactical  aircraft  have  a  speed  of  mach 
2.4.    In  the  procurement  budget  we  will 
be  buying  approximately  2,000  of  these 
mach  2.4  aircraft  for  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force.    It  seons  to  me  that  the  TFX  is 
a  doubtful  venture  at  best  and  one  that 
wiU  cost  at  least  $6  or  $7  billion.     It 
would  seem  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
leapfrog  from  the  F-4B  and  F-4C  tactical 
aircraft  and  go  directly  into  development 
of  the  mach  3  or  a  faster  aircraft.    The 
greatest  consideration  in  this  matter  is 
the  development  of  jet  engines  and  ma- 
terial that  can  attain  this  speed.    Many 
aerodynamic  engineers  feel  that  the  ma- 
teriel problem  is  about  Ucked  but  there 
are  sUll  problems  as  far  as  development 
of  engines  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  faced  hard  de- 
cisions before — some  successfully,  others 
not.     Today  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  TFX 
program.     The    difler«ice    between    a 
mach  2.5  and  a  mach  3  could  become  a 
decisive  dlfferwice  in  the  not-too-distant 
future.   A  $6  or  $7  biUion  expenditure  for 
a  mach  2.5  may  become  a  mistake  we  can 
ill  afford.    The  bill  before  us  today  pro- 
vides $257  million  for  fiscal  1964  on  re- 
search  and   development  costs  of   the 
TFX.   Within  the  committee  I  offered  an 
amendment  earmarking  these  funds  for 
mach  3  aircraft  rather  than  the  mach 
2.5  aircraft  supported  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.    It  is  my  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  revaluate  his  position  and  use 
this  $257  mUlion  RJJ.T.  Ii  E.  money  for 
mach  3  or  better  tactical  aircraft. 

We  did  provide  in  this  bill  we  have 
before  us  $125  million  in  research  and 
development  money  requested  for  the 
Dyna-Soar  program.  In  view  of  the  pos- 
sibUity  that  Secretary  McNamara  may 
stop  this  program,  we  earmaiked  these 
funds  for  mach  3  aircraft.  This  limits 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  with  these 
funds.  Either  he  uses  the  $125  million 
for  the  Dyna-Soar  or  the  mach  3  aircraft 
or  the  money  is  not  available. 

In  another  area  that  is  mucli  less 
costly  than  the  Titan  or  the  TFX,  we 
may  again  be  missing  the  boat.    I  am 
referring  to  the  Comet  roll-on.  roll-off 
cargo  ship,  designed  for  special  opera- 
tions.  We  have  funded  in  this  bill  $20.- 
500.000  for  another  new  Comet  roll-on. 
roU-off  cargo  ship.    We  presently  have 
one  new  and  one  converted  Comet.    The 
Department  of  Defense  has  ordered  a 
trial  head-on  test  for  August  of  this  year 
between  the  Comet  and  the  Challenger 
lift-on  lift-off  cargo  ship.     The  Chal- 
lenger is  a  conventional  ship  costing  ap- 
proximately  $10  million  to   construct. 
The  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  constructing  a  Challenger  would  be 
$5  million.    I  offered  an  amendment  in 
committee  to  delay  funding  the  Comet 
at  least  until  the  trial  tests  have  been 
completed.  By  funding  tne  Comet  before 
these  tests  have  been  completed,  we  are 
saying  in  effect,  that  the  trial  test  is 
irrelevant. 

This  is  the  prlwity  problem  again.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  see  why  a  cargo  ship  that  Is  in  the 
process  of  undergoing  evaluation  tests 
should  be  given  priority  over,  say,  the 
leadtime  items  for  two  additional  attack 
submarines.      The    attack    submarines 
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have  already  been  tested  out  and  proven 
to  l)e  a  practical  and  extremely  valuable 
addition  to  our  defense  program.  It 
would  cost  $15  million  to  fund  the  neces- 
sary leadtime  items  for  two  additional 
attack  submarines.  This  would  ensure 
their  delivery  to  the  fleet  15  months 
sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
This  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  my 
Polaris  amendment  5  years  ago  in  which 
the  fimding  for  the  leadtime  items  In 
■  that  case  made  possible  a  marked 
speedup  in  the  timetable  by  which  the 
subsequent  Polaris  submarines  have 
Joined  the  fleet. 

There  are  other  areas  that  need  hard 
decisions.  In  the  military  uses  of  outer 
space,  we  are  not  doing  nearly  enough 
in  my  view.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
stresses  the  fact  that  we  have  many  pro- 
grams in  the  space  fleld.  that  most  of 
them  are  programs  that  deal  with  the 
peaceful  uses  of  space,  but  that  they  also 
provide  us  with  valuable  information 
which  can  later  be  used  for  military  ap- 
plications if  that  becomes  necessary  or 
desirable. 

In  past  wars  in  which  this  country  has 
been  engaged,  we  placed  the  primary 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  military 
weapons  that  would  insure  victory. 
Many  concepts  developed  under  wartime 
c(mditions  later  were  found  to  be  very 
useful  for  peaceful  purposes.  In  war. 
peaceful  uses  can  be  the  byproduct  of 
military  developments.  To  reverse  the 
process  under  present  cold  war  condi- 
tions is  rather  risky. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  so-called  cold 
war.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  decidedly  a 
war  that  could  tomorrow  become  the 
hottest  war  in  history.  So  long  as  thir 
possibility  exists,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  our  successors  to  provide  every  in- 
strument that  will  win  a  cold  war  turned 
hot.  Military  space  capabilities  will  very 
probably  become  an  indispensable  factor 
in  the  very  near  future  and  one  we  should 
not  lightly  dismiss. 

These  are  not  easy  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman.  They  are  hard  decisions. 
And  these  decisions  are  related  in  a  very 
Intimate  manner  to  the  whole  question 
of  strategy  formulation.  To  my  mind, 
there  are  three  important  levels  in  de- 
fense matters  that  are  interrelated  and 
interdependent,  one  upon  the  other. 
They  are  not,  however,  interchangeable. 
One  must  be  resolved  before  the  next  can 
be  faced.  The  first  level,  of  course,  is  the 
strategy  level.  Next  comes  tactics.  And 
the  third  Is  the  weapons,  materiel,  and 
manpower  in  the  proper  mix  that  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  tactics  of  U.S. 
strategy. 

The  members  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee — and  for  that 
matter,  any  other  committee  that  deals 
with  defense  and  security  matters — must 
be  fully  aware  of  all  thre«>  areas.  With- 
out knowing  the  ultimate  goal  of  our 
strategy,  we  could  not  conceivably  fund 
the  appropriate  defense  programs  best 
designed  to  implement  that  strategy. 

Why,  for  example,  should  this  com- 
mittee appropriate  billions  of  dollars  to 
develop  and  eventually  deploy  all  of  the 
ships,  planes,  weapons,  missiles,  and  re- 
lated equipment  necessary  to  destroy 
hardened  ICBM's  or  Polaris-type  sub- 


marines, if  it  is  the  unequivocally  stated 
policy  of  this  country  that  "we  will  never 
strike  the  first  blow  in  any  attack"? 
Obviously,  if  the  only  capability  we  are 
serious  about  is  a  second  strike  capabil- 
ity, there  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason 
for  spending  the  vast  sums  of  money 
necessary  for  first  strike  weapons.  In 
a  second  strike  posture,  our  retaliatory 
blow,  in  most  cases,  will  be  destrojring 
targets  such  as  missile  sites  that  have 
already  discharged  their  missiles. 

We  should  not  deny  ourselves  the  ca- 
pability to  destroy  hardened  missile  sites 
or  Polaris-type  submarines,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  committee  has  been  on  record 
since  1961  in  favor  of  a  first  strike  pos- 
ture under  certain  conditions  and  I  fully 
subscribe  to  that  view.  Tet  there  were 
a  number  of  disturbing  cranments  in 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  state- 
ment before  our  committee.  Under  the 
section  entitled  "Strategic  Retaliatory 
Forces,"  the  Secretary  said: 

We  have  not  found  It  feasible,  at  this 
time,  to  provide  a  capability  for  insuring 
the  destruction  of  any  very  large  portion  of 
the  f  uUy  hard  ICBM  sites,  if  the  Soviets  build 
them  In  quantities,  or  of  missile  launching 
submarines.  Fully  hard  ICBM  sites  can  be 
destroyed  but  only  at  great  cos'^  in  terms 
of  the  numbers  of  offensive  weapons  required 
to  dig  them  out. 

The  very  serious  implication  here  is 
that  we  currently  have  no  plans  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviets  f rum  attaining  nuclear 
parity  with  the  United  States.  The  day 
we  stop  attempting  to  neutralize  Soviet 
weapons  by  developing  a  capability  to 
destroy  them — which  day  apparently  has 
already  arrived — we  insure  the  coming 
of  nuclear  parity.  Such  a  situation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  which  nuclear  parity  be- 
comes a  fact  is  neither  in  the  long-  nor 
the  short-range  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert  a 
transcript  of  part  of  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  my- 
self on  this  and  related  matters  of 
strategy. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

^  KUCLXAS  PAsrrT 

Mr.  Laou).  The  other  day  in  the  dlsctission 
I  had  with  you,  I  outlined  four  strategy 
phases  which  I  think  this  country  has  gone 
through  since  World  War  II — the  first  phase 
was — and  this  has  to  do  with  nuclear  de- 
livery capabilities  and  its  influence  on  our 
strategy — the  first  phase  was  the  poet-World 
War  n  phase,  or  the  monopoly  phase.  We 
had  nuclear  power  and  the  Soviets  did  not. 

In  phase  3,  the  United  States  had  In  any 
action  In  Western  Europe  a  vast  nuclear  pre- 
ponderance. In  addition,  we  could  reach  the 
Soviet  Union  by  virtue  of  the  fact  we  could 
reach  the  Soviet  Union  with  our  aircraft  and 
bases. 

Diuing  phase  2,  however,  the  Rxissians 
could  not  reach  us. 

It  seems  in  1967  or  1958  phase  2  ended  and 
the  Soviets  developed  their  large  numbers 
of  intermediate  range  missiles  to  meet  o\ir 
nuclear  capability  In  Western  Europe. 

In  phase  3,  the  Soviet  Union  developed  the 
capability  to  destroy  sizable  numbers  of  key 
US.  cities,  but  not  the  United  States.  In 
this  phase,  nuclear  parity  has  still  not  been 
obtained  because  the  United  States,  unlike 
Russia,  continues  to  possess  a  strong  margin 
of  nuclear  dominance  even  in  a  second  strike 
and  an  overwhelming  dominance  in  a  first 
strike. 


Phase  4  is  the  phase  of  nuclear  parity,  or. 
worse  yet,  Soviet  superiority.  Do  you  not 
think  we  are  in  phase  3  at  the  preeent  time? 

Secretary  McNamasa.  Mr.  Laird.  I  presume 
you  are  referring  to  the  four  phases  outlined 
in  your  book.  I  do  not  recall  them  deacrlbed 
in  the  book  exactly  as  I  understood  you  to 
describe  them  today.  But  my  memory  may 
be  In  error  because  I  do  not  have  the  book 
In  front  of  me. 

Responding  to  your  description  of  them  as 
you  have  outlined  them  today,  we  definitely 
are  not  In  phase  4.  I  will  certainly  agree 
with  that.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  is  there 
Soviet  nuclear  superiority  today,  nor  is  there 
nuclear  parity  measiired  in  terms  of  numbors 
of  weapons. 

Mr.  liAUU).  I  never  referred  to  the  question 
of  mutual  deterrence.  I  have  always  talked 
about  nuclear  parity  or  superiority.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  we  have  reached  nuclear 
parity  during  this  time  period. 

Secretary  McNamasa.  I  do  not  mean  to 
overly  emphasize  semantics,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  you  define  nuclear  parity.  I  say  if 
you  do  define  it  in  one  way,  as  it  might  well 
be  defined,  that  Is  to  say,  numbers  of  weap- 
ons, we  in  no  sense  of  the  word  are  In  a  state 
of  nuclear  parity  today.  Our  number  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  any  category  I  am  familiar 
with  far  exceeds  the  nimiber  of  weapons  In  a 
similar  category  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Laiko.  If  we  were  to  have  an  exchange 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  discussion  yesterday  you  talked 
about getting  through.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  No,  sir.  I  do  not 
believe  so.    The  specific  terms  I  used 

Mr.  Laoo.  I  may  be  wrong  on  the  exact 
numbers. 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  The  point  I  am  em- 
phasizing is.  I  did  not  speak  In  terms  of 
getting  through.  Rather,  I  spoke  In  terms 
of  "launched"  or  "targeted"  against.  I  was 
very  carefiil  to  do  that,  and  here  is  the  spe- 
cific sentence: 

"I  think  for  rough  purposes  you  can  as- 
sume there  would  be  a  minimum  of  

such  warheads  launched  against  us,  and  for 
rough  purposes,  you  can  therefore  assume 
there    wotild    be   something   on    the   order 

of  megatons  targeted  and  laimched 

against  our  Nation." 

I  differentiate  between  launched  on  the 
one  hand  and  getting  through  on  the  other 

becaiise  with  respect  to  the  figure  of 

and  you  are  quite  correct  In  saying  It  would 

vary   between  there   Is   a  difference 

between  launched  and  getting  through.  A 
percentage  of  the  missiles  would  be  unreli- 
able and  would  not  get  through. 

Mr.  Lsnto.  What  degree  of  destruction  do 
you  estimate  as  far  as  number  of  people  are 
concerned? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  would  hesitate  to 
give  you  a  precise  figure  becaiise  I  think  it 
depends  so  much,  as  I  believe  I  stated  yester- 
day, upon  the  targets  against  which  those 
warheads  were  launched.    I  cannot  conceive, 

however,  of  the  launch  against  lu  of 

warheads  from  the  Soviet  Union,  or  their 
submarines,  without  fatalities  in  this  Nation 
under  today's  conditions  exceeding,  at  an 
absolute  minlmimi,  10  million,  and  I  would 
say  the  much  more  probable  figure  would  be 
on  the  order  of  several  times  that. 

Mr.  Laod.  What  is  the  comparable  situa- 
tion as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned? 

Secretary  McNaicaba.  Off  the  record. 

(Dlsciission  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  A  year  ago  we  talked  about 
the  Soviet  Union  being  able  to  receive  tm- 
acceptable  damage  and  we  being  able  to  ac- 
cept "unacceptable  damage."  Is  that  not 
what  we  are  talking  about:  We  reached  a 
damage  parity,  eo  to  speak? 

Secretary  McNaxaba.  No;  I  do  not  believe 
it  Is  damage  parity  either.  Maybe  it  is  a 
question  again  of  semantics. 
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In  view  of  tbe  threat  of  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine la  tfato  partteular  period  of  time 
what  Is  the  reaaon  for  the  cutback  In  this 
ASW  program?  I  use  aircraft  prociirement 
as  an  example  of  the  cutbacks  In  the  ASW 
program.  Later  I  will  use  the  submarine 
figures.  Is  It  a  budget  consideration  en- 
tlrrty? 

Secretary  MdfAMUA.  No.  not  at  aU  as  a 
matter  of  tact.  The  change  Is  simply  a 
batter  halanne  between  the  various  elemenU 
of  the  ASW  force^the  deatroyers  with  their 
potential  bmlicoptn  (operations;  the  carriers 
with  their  antisubmarine  air  groups:  and 
the  patrol  aircraft  operating  from  land  bases. 
While  It  is  true  we  have  reduced  the  number 
of  nT»  tentatively  ptainned  for  proctire- 
ment  la  snbeequent  years  coaapared  to  what 
had  been  projected  last  year,  you  wUl  notice 
from  the  schedule  that  the  P3V  program  U 

increasing  very  rapidly  to  a  total  of  

planes  and  It  will  give  us  a  much  greater 
search  capability  through  thoee  patrol  air- 
craft than  that  which  we  had  in  19C2  before 
the  P3V8  came  into  service. 

The  problem  la  not  merely  one  of  obtain- 
ing additional  P3Vs. 

(Statement  off  the  record.) 
Secretary  McNama«a.  The  Navy  has  rec- 
ognized ttiis  problem  and  has  endeavored 
to  correct  it  in  two  ways;  first,  by  concen- 
trating their  antisubmarine  warfare  research 
and  development  activities  tinder  one  man: 
and  second,  by  expanding  their  budgets  for 
antisubmarine  warfare  research  and  develop- 
ment activltlee. 

There  are  several  major  antisubmarine 
warfare  research  and  devtiopment  activities 
included  in  the  reeearch  and  development 
program.  i 

Off  the  record.  ' 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Mr.  LantD.  The  Navy  made  the  request. 
Take  the  HSS-a.  The  Navy  program  was  a 
different  program  than  is  presented  in  thla 
budget.  The  cutback  In  the  BS8-a  to  quite 
a  major  cutback  from  the  Navy's  recom- 
mendations. If  you  use  tbe  HSS-2  and  the 
S2F3  you  will  see  this  cutback. 

Secretary  McNakaba.  I  did  not  imderstand 
the  question. 

Mr.  L*n».  The  Mavy's  request  was  some- 
what different  from  the  request  in  this 
budget.  The  Navy  must  have  felt  there  was 
capability  In  these  particular  ASW  vehlclee 
that  are  going  to  be  used  on  carriers. 

Secretary  MdfatcAaa.  I  do  not  recan  the 
specific  Navy  request  for  fiscal   year    1M4 

procurement  versus . 

Mr.  LAnro.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  No.  1  priority  should  be  given  to  getting 
new  ASW  developments  into  the  fleet  and 
operating.  The  vast  Improvements  In  ASW 
wm  mean  nothing  If  not  In  the  hands  of 
the  operating  fleet. 

Secretary  lAaVAVABA.  Tbe  Navy  request  for 
HS8-a  aircraft  wan reduced In 
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order  to  at^teve  better  balance  between  thoee 
aircraft  and  the  other  elements  of  the  anti- 
submarine force  with  which  they  wcmld  op- 
erate. 

I  wouU  be  quite  happy  to  be  more  respon- 
sive on  thla.  I  do  not  have  all  the  Informa- 
Uon  with  me  at  tlie  moment. 

Mr.  I^OB.  We  wiU  go  Into  that  when  we 
get  into  the  general  purpoae  area. 

The  only  reason  I  brought  it  up  in  the 
strategie  secttoa  was  because  such  great  im- 
portance was  pbtoed  on  the  threat  we  faced 
from  the  Soivlet  XAiion  In  the  IMS  time  peri- 
od and  tbe  eatbadu  hare  la  thto  ASW  area 
«m  effect  that  particular  tlaketable. 

Secretary  McMamaba.  Tea.  I  think  the 
queetlon  to  not  whether  they  were  cut  back 


froaa  what  the  Navy  reqaested.  but  rather 
if  they  had  not  bean  cut  badt  would  our 
ASW  potential  have  been  greater.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  been.  I  think  If  you  in- 
creased our  antisubmarine  force  In  the  fiscal 
year  IMl  M  period  by  a  snbstanttol  percent- 
age, far  more  than  they  requested — and  let 
ua  aaume  we  inereassd  it  by  2S  percent  aa 
an  illustratloo— I  do  not  believe  we  would 
have  substantiaUy  changed  our  abiUty  to 
cocnbat  the  Soviet  missile-carrying  subma- 
rine threat  at  that  time. 

B4r.  LAom.  Mr.  Secretary,  It  seems  to  me  in 
this  ASW  area.  If  we  are  going  to  face  up  to 
thto  problem,  that  it  to  neceesary  for  us  to 
go  forward  with  a  crash  program  on  certain 
items. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  Mark  46 
torpedo  in  thto  particular  budget  to  put  on 
a  crash  basis.  Waa  any  thought  given  to 
picking  out  two  or  three  of  the  real  break- 
throughs we  have  had  in  ASW  and  putting 
them  more  or  lees  on  a  eratfi  basto  to  meet 
thto  Sovtot  threat? 

Secretary  MgMamaba.  We  have  aaked  the 
Navy  to  increaae  their  expendlturea  on  every 
item  of  ASW  research  and  development  that 
appears  to  offer  any  reasonable  likelihood  of 
increasing  o\xr  capability.  My  recoUectlon  to 
the  Mark  46  torpedo  to  funded  at  the  rate 
propoeed  by  the  Navy.  I  would  have  to  ehedc 
the  detalto  of  the  Navy  budget. 

Mr.  Labu).  That  to  correct.  In  thto  budget 
the  Navy  has  been  given  their  request  as  far 
as  the  Mark  46  to  concerned. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  I  thought  that  waa 

the  case. 

Mr.  Laod.  Thto  committee  last  year  In- 
creased the  Mark  46  funding  above  your  rec- 
ommendation on  its  own.  llito  additional 
money  was  released  for  the  Mai^  46.  There 
is  no  quarrel  here.  It  Just  seems  to  me 
when  you  have  the  Mark  46  developed  as  far 
as  it  has  been  developed  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  idea  to  take  a  chance  on  something  like 
tbat. 

Secretary  McNamaba. to  the  amount 

requested  and  approved  for  the  Mark  46. 

Mr.  Laob.  It  to  a  k>ng  way  from  the  fleet. 
We  are  talking  about  research  and  develop- 
ment money  here.  We  are  pos4>oning  the 
possibility  of  getting  thto  to  the  fleet.  At 
this  rate  we  would  be  doing  good  to  get  it 
generally  In  the  fleet  by . 

Secretary  McNaicaba.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mt.  LasB.  That  to  true.  Thto  torp^Ao  goes 
a  \ot^  way  toward  improving  our  position. 
CkHipled  with  more  and  better  listening  plat- 
forms It  will  make  a  major  contribution  to 
ASW. 

Secretary  MCNakaba.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  your  point  of  view.  It  to  a  problem  that 
has  dtoturbed  me  from  the  first  day  I  came 
to  the  Department.  I  asked  the  Navy  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  John  Connally.  to  address  himself 
to  it  very  early,  which  he  did.  We  have 
changed  the  organisational  struetvire  of  the 
Navy  to  put  more  emphasto  on  anttoub- 
marine  warfare  research  and  devel<^>ment. 
I  must  confess  we  are  still  facing  a  situa- 
tion where  the  offense  has  the  advantage 
over  the  defense,  as  best  we  can  teU. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Lauu.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  will  get  off  thto 
ASW  subject. 


ooHxaoL  or  sacALATioif  or  abm^  oohtuct 

In  your  opinion,  with  the  forces  being  as 
they  ore  in  the  world  today,  meaning  the 
Soviet  Unicm  and  the  United  States,  in  any 
conflict  who  would  control  eacatottont 

Secretary  MrTg*««A«A  i  cannot  answer  the 
question.  I  think  the  control  of  escalation 
in  an  armed  conflict  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  predict.  I  wouM  hc^  we 
would  be  In  a  poalUon  where  we  oould  ex- 
ercise control  over  eecalatlon.  bat  such  oon- 
trol  depends  so  mneh  on  the  other  person's 
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mental  attltudea  Z  oould  not  {Hredict  we 
would  achieve  such  control. 

1ST.  liAno.  Has  not  htotory  shown  us  that 
the  superior  power  usually  oontroto  eecala- 
tlon? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  No,  I  do  not  believe 
It  has.  I  think  In  many  cases  an  Inferior 
power  acting  in  desperation  has  escalated  the 
conflict.  In  any  case  the  problem  here  is  one 
of  the  type  of  fierce  and  tbe  situation  In 
which  that  force  to  being  applied. 

There  to  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
we  have  nuclear  superiority,  measured  In 
numbers  of  warheads,  and  I  am  certain  the 
Soviets  realUse  that.  I  can  visualize  situa- 
tions where  acting  in  desperation,  and  with 
lack  of  reason  they  escatote  nonetheless. 

NTTCLXAB  STALXMATB 

Mr.  Lauu).  In  a  Saturday  Evening  Post 
interview  that  you  had  with  Mr.  Alaop  the 
Impression  was  given — and  thto  may  not  be 
correct — that  we  were  In  a  position  of  an 
almost  stalemate  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  asking  him 
certain  questions  on  the  19th  of  January. 
Ihto  letter  was  not  made  public  in  any  way. 
I  wrote  thto  letter  for  my  own  information. 
In  that  letter  I  tried  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  strategy  we  were  following  In  the  preeent 
world  situation.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  that 
letter. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

JANXTABT  10,  1968. 

The  PaxsmsNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Deab  Mb.  PaxsmENr:  Events  of  recent 
years  in  the  areas  of  the  foreign  and  military 
policies  of  the  United  States  have  caused  me 
a  great  deal  of  concern. 

I  have  recently  written  a  book  "A  Hoxise 
Divided:  America's  Strategy  Gap,"  Henry 
Regnery  Co..  Chicago,  a  copy  of  which  I  en- 
close, which  attempts  to  analyze  policy  and 
strategy  formulation  in  recent  years.  In  my 
analysto.  I  endeavored  to  divorce  myself  com- 
pletely from  partisan  considerations  in  the 
hope  that  a  true  and  meaningful  dialog 
could  be  stimulated  by  its  contents. 

Knowing  of  the  bnmensely  heavy  burdens 
on  your  time.  I  hesitated  to  send  the  book 
to  you  since  I  am  aware  that  you  can  only 
concern  yourself  with  matters  of  the  gravest 
consequences. 

However,  I  overcame  my  reluctance  be- 
cause I  feel  very  strongly  that  grave  mtotakes 
are  being  made  today  and  that  only  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  provide  the 
leadership  and  direction  needed  for  a  suc- 
cessful formulation  of  right  policy. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  I  write  thto 
letter  to  poee  a  question  which  I  feel  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  problems  we  face 
today. 

As  a  dtotlngulshed  Senatcv  in  August  of 
1958.  you  delivered  a  notable  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  dealt  with  the  foreign 
policy  problems  of  the  United  Statee  for  the 
Immedtote  years  ahead. 

In  that  speech,  Mr.  President,  you,  like 
many  other  well-informed  leaders  of  the  day. 
assumed  that  a  missile  gap  would  extot  aur- 
Ing  the  1960-64  period.  For  that  reason 
you  called  upon  the  United  Statea  to  follow 
an  "underdog  strategy"  for  the  duration  9f 
the  mtoslle  gap  period. 

In  recent  months  your  statements  and 
those  of  other  dtotlngulshed  members  of 
your  admlntotratlon  have  unequivocally  in- 
dicated that  no  missile  gap  exists  now  and 
that  no  missile  gap  ever  existed. 

If  thto  to  correct,  the  question  raised  In  my 
book,  and  the  question  I  aak  now.  to  thto: 

Why,  for  the  last  2  yeara.  have  we  been 
pxirsuing  an  underdog  strategy  although  we 
have  never  been  and  are  not  now  the  under- 
dog? 

By  an  underdog  strategy  I  mean  a  strategy 
of  response  rather  than  one  of  initiative. 


A  strategy  of  initiative,  in  my  view,  would 
act  when  the  possibility  of  a  given  situation 
getting  out  of  control  first  arises. 

A  strategy  of  response,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  go  Into  effect  only  after  the  slt\iatlon 
has  deteriorated  so  far  that  a  nation  mxist 
take  extraordinary  steps  even  to  salvage  a 
return  to  statiis  quo. 

Cuba,  of  course.  Illustrates  thto  rather 
dramatically. 

But  a  more  subtle  Illustration  of  oiur  con- 
tinuing reliance  on  a  strategy  of  response 
came  from  yoxir  very  able  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  McNamara.  In  hto  recent  Inter- 
view with  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  seemed  to  be  calling  for  the 
development  of  a  second  strike  capability  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  quote  from  the  Secretary: 

"I  believe  mjrself  that  a  counterforce 
strategy  to  most  likely  to  apply  In  clrciim- 
stances  In  which  both  sides  have  the  capa- 
bility of  surviving  a  first  strike  and  retaliat- 
ing selectively  •  •  •.  But  today,  following 
a  surprise  attack  on  us,  we  would  still  have 
the  power  to  respond  with  overwhelming 
force,  and  they  wovdd  not  then  have  the 
capability  of  a  further  strike.  In  thto  situa- 
tion, given  the  highly  Irrational  act  of  an 
attempted  first  strike  against  us  such  a  strike 
seems  moet  likely  to  take  the  form  of  an  all- 
out  attack  on  both  military  targets  and  pop- 
ulation centers.  Thto  to  why  a  nuclear  ex- 
change confined  to  military  targets  seems 
mpre  possible,  not  less,  when  both  sides  have 
a  ture  second-strike  capability.  Then  you 
might  have  a  more  stable  'balance  of  terror.' 
Thto  may  seem  a  rather  subtle  point,  but 
from  where  Fm  sitting  It  seems  a  point  worth 
thinking  about." 

Mr.  President,  one  staggering  implication 
of  these  words  to  that  the  strategy  of  the 
United  States  does  not  Include  the  objective 
of  a  Communist  defeat.  For  with  nuclear 
parity  a  stalemate  of  fact  rather  than  policy 
would  extot. 

In  short.  Secretary  McNamara  seems  to  be 
saying  that  although  we  are  not  "underdogs" 
as  we  once  feared,  perhaps  we  should  become 
"equidogs." 

If  a  more  stable  balance  of  terror  by  the 
expedient  of  permitting  the  Soviet  Union  to 
develop  an  adequate  second  strike  capability 
to  now  the  wtoh  of  the  United  States,  my 
question  to:  What  strategy  wUl  we  piumte 
when  that  hi4)pens? 

If,  as  a  superior  power,  we  piuaue  the 
"imderdog  strategy"  Mr.  President,  what 
strategy  will  we  pursue  when  we  are  "equi- 
dogs?" When  nuclear  parity  has  become  a 
fact? 

The  necessity  for  clarification  of  these 
points  is,  I  think,  obvious.  It  to  my  sincere 
hope  that  you  and  your  advisers  will  study 
the  apparent  confusion  of  ova  recent  strat- 
egies and  that  you  will  seek  to  clarify  them 
for  my  benefit  and  for  tbe  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people. 

With  best  wtohes  and  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  R.  liAnto, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Laibo.  You  do  not  believe  we  have 
anything  near  a  nuclear  stalemate  at  the 
present  time,  do  you? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  As  we  dtocxissed  last 
week  I  am  wary  of  tagging  a  word  like  "stale- 
mate," or  "nonstalemate"  onto  our  present 
condition.  I  woxild  rather  describe  our  pres- 
ent position  as  fully  as  I  can  and  then  allow 
you  to  draw  yotu-  own  conclusion. 

Bfr.  Laxbd.  I  think  you  have  done  well  ex- 
plaining your  position  in  detaU  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Ford's  question.  I  am  sure  people  will 
take  that  answer  of  yoiirs  to  Mr.  Ford  and 
make  out  of  It  a  nuclear  stalemate. 

Secretary  McNamasa.  I  do  not  personally 
believe  the  word  "stalemate"  to  the  pn^wr 
word  to  apply.    "Stalemate"  Implies  lack  of 


action  and  I  vtotialiae  our  military  program 
leading  to  quite  the  contrary.  I  vtouallze 
it  leading  to  action  in  the  foreign  policy  field. 
That  to  why  we  have  Increased  tbe  budget 
in  the  last  8  fiscal  years. 

It  to  particularly  for  thto  reason  that  I  do 
not  like  to  see  a  single  novax  or  adjective 
applied  to  what  to  really  a  very  complex  set 
of  relationships.  I  do  not  think  "stalemate" 
describes  oiu-  present  poeltlon. 

Mr.  LAiao.  I  certainly  do  not  say  that  it 
does. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  I  know  It. 

Mr.  Lauu).  Other  people  did  after  listening 
to  you. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Thto  m<niilng  the 
New  York  Times  had  an  editorial  in  its  west- 
em  edition  in  which  It  uses  the  word  "stale- 
mate." After  having  read  my  statement.  It 
concluded  we  are  not  In  a  position  of  nuclear 
stalemate.  Now  thto  to  one  reason  why  I 
hate  to  see  a  single  word  applied  to  a  very 
complex  set  of  retotlonshlps.  I  believe  we 
have  sufficient  power  to  absorb  the  first  strike 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and,  even  then,  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  also  believe  they  have 
today,  and  will  have  increasingly  in  the 
future,  the  power  to  cause  severe  damage  to 
the  Western  World,  including  the  United 
States,  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  exchange. 
I  do  not  believe  I  would  call  that  a  poaltion 
of  stalemate.  Particularly,  it  does  not  lead 
in  my  mind  to  a  stalemate  in  foreign  policy. 
Thto,  I  think  to  the  Important  conclusion 
I  wish  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  Lauu).  You  talked  in  your  Interview 
about  a  more  "stable  balance  of  terror." 
Thto  to  a  quotation  attributed  to  you  from 
the  Post  article.  Perhaps  It  to  Incorrect.  I 
am  not  sure.  It  would  seem  to  me  from 
reading  that  particular  paragraph  in  which 
you  refer  to  "balance  of  terror"  that  the  im- 
plication to  that  strategy  of  the  United  States 
does  not  include  the  objective  of  eventual 
defeat  of  the  Commiuiists  in  thto  cold  war 
challenge  with  which  we  are  faced.  If  nu- 
clear power  were  near  a  stalemate,  or  a  bal- 
ance of  terror,  however  you  want  to  deeoibe 
it,  I  am  not  sxu-e  what  kind  of  poUcy  we 
would  then  pursue  as  compared  to  the  policy 
we  are  presently  pursuing. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  I  do  not  beUeve  I 
said,  and  I  certainly  did  not  wish  to  imply, 
that  our  objective  does  not  Include  eventual 
defeat  of  the  Communists.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Our  objective  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Communtots.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
achieve  that  victory  by  engaging  in  strategic 
nuclear  war.  I  think  that  kind  of  stalemate 
will  become  increasingly  more  controlling 
with  the  passage  of  time.  That  was  the 
point  that  I  was  trying  to  make  In  my  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Atoop's  questions. 

Mr.  LAnto.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  answer. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  I  think  that  was 
specifically  the  point  at  issue  in  the  article. 
Implicitly  the  question  was,  "Can  we  achieve 
defeat  of  the  Commxinists  by  engaging  in 
strategic  nuclear  war?  You  have  said  we 
have  superior  nuclear  forces  measured  In 
terms  of  numbers.  Can  we  not  use  those 
superior  nuclear  forces  to  achieve  defeat 
of  the  Communtots?" 

My  answer  to,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
achieve  defeat  of  communism  by  engaging 
in  strategic  nuclear  war.  There  are  some 
who  do  believe  that.  I  do  not.  I  think 
it  to  very  dangerous,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
any  significant  number  of  oiur  people  to  be- 
lieve we  can  achieve  defeat  of  communism 
by  engaging  In  strategic  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Lauu).  But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, if  we  are  forced  to  engage  in  that 
kind  of  an  activity  we  must  maintain  our 
preeent  superior  position  in  order  to  win? 
Are  we  not  In  that  position? 

Secretary  MCNamaba.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are,  not  in  the  normal  sense  of  the 
word  "win,"  because  in  my  opinion  there 
woTild  be  such  severe  damage  done  to  thto 
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lir.  Laibb.  I  am  ^"^'"g  about  under  the 
ocean  and  on  earth  surface  when  I  am  talk- 
ing about  inner  space. 

Secretary  UcNamaxa.  I  would  simply  say 
that  we  are  spending  large  amounts  for  "in- 
ner space" — as  I  distinguished  from  "outer 
space" — with  partleular  emphasis  being  given 
to  missiles.  In  ASW  I  have  one  ground  rule 
and  that  is  that  money  is  no  limit  whatever 
on  research  and  development  projects  asso- 
ciated with  increasing  our  attUlty  to  detect, 
track,  and  kill  Soviet  submarines,  including 
particularly  Soviet  missile  launching  sub- 
^.^rinrn^  \  do  not  feel  the  Navy — and  you 
can  check  this  statement  with  them — would 
testify  that  their  research  on  ASW  Is  lim- 
ited in  any  way  by  lack  of  funds.  Quite  to 
the  contrary. 

yu.  Labb.  They  did  not  get  as  much  as 
they  asked  for  and  several  ASW  procure- 
ment programs  have  been  cut  back.  If  we 
dont  get  newly  developed  eqiilpment  to  the 
fleet  it  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  In  the  case  of  ASW 
research  and  development,  they  were  not  cut 
because  of  any  fund  limitation.  We  are  not 
going  to  approve  wasteful  expenditures 
which  do  not  appear  to  lead  to  an  increase 
in  potential  capability.  There  may  have 
been  some  reductions  along  that  line,  but 
even  there,  the  amounts  must  have  been 
small  because  I  do  not  recall  the  speclflc  re- 
ductions. 

SMcaxAas  nf  sovibt  suBMAaim  thbxat 
Mr.  Lajbb.  This  U  the  first  year  any  Secre- 
tary has  come  before  us  with  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  Soviet  submarine  launched  missiles 
for  Uw  period  of  196t  that  you  have  indi- 
cated in  your  prsesntatlon. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  I  think  last  year  we 
had  roughly  fim"*^  flgurea.  I  can  tell  you 
approodmately  what  they  were  last.  year. 
The  submarins  threat  estimates  have  in- 
creased, but  the  character  at  the  threat  and 
tbe  extent  at  ovtr  capability  to  meet  it  effec- 
tively has  not  materially  changed  since  last 
year.  It  was  a  problem  last  year;  it  is  a 
greater  problem  this  year  as  we  look  into  the 
period  ahead.  Moreover,  the  naUonal  Intel- 
llgmee  oommuidty  has  sonwwhat  increased 
Its  estimate  of  the  submarine  threat,  since 
last  year.  The  number  we  are  eetlmattng 
now  is  larg^  for  end  1968.  This  is  a  very 
rough  i4>prosimation  becaiise  we  are  out  be- 
yond tbe  leadtlme  period  of  the  Soviet 
ductal  niM  They  ntay  not  have  yet  deckled 
on  everything  that  affects  their  fiscal  year 
1968  forcea.  These  are  rough  estimates.  I 
think  they  are  reasonably  reliable  estimates. 
They  are  based  on  the  best  intelligence  eval- 
uation we  have. 

Mr.  Ljubo.  Bvea  in  your  statement  you 
refer  to  the  Soviet  submarine  missile  capa- 
bllitiea  as  a  "significant  change." 

Secretary  M^Wawama  you  are  qiiite  right. 
That  was  a  very  substantial  threat  last 
year — Soviet  missiles  in  suhmarinea.  The 
threat  has  increased,  but  it  is  essentially  the 
same  tyi>e  of  threat. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee  go 
into  the  TFX  to  any  great  extent? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  will  be  yery  happy  to  comment  on 
the  TFX  contract.  We  went  Into  the 
Tm  contract.    The  present  title  of  It 


now  is  the  F-111.   We  went  into  that  to 
some  detail  within  om:  committee. 

Personally.  I  think  we  are  making  a 
mistake  in  Congress  to  get  invohred  in 
the  area  of  which  eontractor  should  have 
gotten  this  particular  coitract  Wheth- 
er it  should  have  been  Boehig  or  wheth- 
er it  should  have  been  Oeneral  Dynamics 
I  do  not  think  is  the  point  we  should  be 
investigating.  After  listening  to  the 
testimony  before  our  committee  this 
year,  I  think  the  question  the  Congress 
should  look  into  is  whether  the  TFX 
should  be  funded  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin  10  additional 

minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  big 
issue  here  is  not  whe«ier  contractor  A 
or  contractor  B  gets  this  particular  con- 
tract. The  bis  question  here  is  whether 
we  should  go  forward  and  spend  the  $257 
million  that  is  autfaoriaed  in  this  bill 
under  research  and  derdopment  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964. 

Let  me  develop  that  a  lltUe  bit  for  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.     In  this  bUl  we 
are  authorizing  the  procurement  of  over 
1.800  F-4-B  and  F-4-C  tactical  fighters. 
Those  particular  fighter  planes  have  a 
speed  of  mach  2.4.    These  have  already 
gone  through  research  and  devekvment. 
They  are  now  in  procurenicnt.   We  have 
a  contract.    We  are  going  forward,  and 
we    are    buying    the   P-4-i's   and   the 
fi_4_Cs.   The  TFX  is  the  follow-up  plane 
from  the  F-4-B  and  F-4-C.    It  has  a 
speed  of  mach  2.5,  one-tenth  of  a  mach 
greater.    The  mach  2.5  is  two  and  a  half 
times  tbe  speed  of  sound.    We  are  going 
forward  in  a  research  and  development 
efTort,  and  we  are  not  gaining  enough  by 
this  research  and  developm«it  over  the 
F-4-B  and  ttie  P-4-C  to  justify  the  long- 
term  cost  of  this  particular  plane,  which 
is  $6»/2  billion  if  we  go  into  a  procure- 
ment program.    I  would  like  to  pre- 
dict right  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  that  the  TFX  will  never  go  into 
production,  it  will  never  be  manufac- 
tured.   This  particular  plane  wiD  not  be 
built  because  we  have  reached  a  state  in 
aerodynamics    In    this    country    today 
where  we  can  go  forward  with  tactical 
aircraft  of  at  least  mach  3  speed.    We 
should  be  going  from  our  present  planes 
in  production  to  the  F-4-B  and  F-4-C 
and  Jumping  forward  to  a  speed  of  mach 
3,  or  better. 

There  are  many  side  factors  and  many 
important  defense  consideratioRS  ^(^ch 
I  believe  the  committees  of  Congress 
should  be  giving  greater  consideration 
to  than  as  to  whether  it  went  to  this 
contractor  or  that  oontraetor.  because 
the  TFX  will  be  an  obsolete  aircraft  as 
far  as  the  1970's  are  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  important  that 
we  get  ttie  most  useful  and  effective 
products  for  the  money  we  spend.  But 
how  those  req;>OQsible  arrive  at  tbe 
awarding  of  the  contracts  is  also  tre- 
mendous important. 

Whether  they  are  deaUng  from  the 
top  of  the  table  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, or  whether  they  are  deaHov  from 
under  ttie  table  is  tremendously  impor- 
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tant.  In  my  opinkm  they  did  not  deal 
from  the  top  of  the  table  with  respect  to 
TFX.  Tbe  Secretary  of  D^ense,  on 
the  basis  of  testimony  oi  the  ComiMkxoUer 
General  of  tbe  United  States,  dealt  in 
figxircs  out  of  his  bead  and  nowhere  dse. 
So  I  say  it  is  tremendously  important  to 
know  in  the  light  of  contracts  to  be 
awarded  in  the  future,  how  the  contracts 
have  been  awarded  in  the  past. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  important  to  see  that  these 
contracts  are  properly  awarded.  I  have 
questioned  the  Department  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  contract  on  the 
TFX  was  awarded,  but  I  do  not  want 
those  questions  to  outweigh  the  impor- 
tant defense  considerations  which  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  should  look  over; 
that  is.  whether  the  TFX  should  be  built 
at  an,  or  whether  we  should  not  leapfrog 
this  particular  type  of  aircraft  and  go 
forward  to  the  kind  of  plane  we  can  now 
buHd  for  tbe  future.  Let  us  not  build  an 
obsolete  plane.  This  plane  does  not  give 
us  enough  of  an  additional  value  in  de- 
fense potential  to  Justify  the  expendi- 
ture, in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHI  the 
gentleman  srield  briefly? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  win  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  also 
mentioned  the  announcements  of  the 
awarding  of  contracts  and  other  pro- 
curement on  the  part  of  tbe  Defense  De- 
partment. In  coimection  with  tbe  TFX 
contract,  and  even  though  the  p<^lcy  was 
abandoned  in  January  of  this  year 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  was  on  subcon- 
tracting it  was  abandoned.  On  contract 
it  is  stin  being  foUowed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  AU  right.  The  newva- 
perman  from  Houston,  Tex.,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  MoCleUan  committee 
in  the  other  body,  made  it  quite  evident 
that  these  decisions  as  to  procurements 
are  being  made  available  to  a  favored 
few,  apparently. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  had  no  evidence  that 
they  were  favoring  the  Senate  over  the 
House,  or  anything  along  that  line,  but  it 
is  the  whole  practice  that  I  object  to. 
I  believe  that  this  should  be  looked  over 
very  carefully  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  an  effort  made  to  stop  this 
procedure,  because  tbe  puMlc  image  that 
is  presented  in  this  area  of  defense  con- 
tracting is  bad  and  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  national  security. 

Tbe  gentleman  from  Iowa  raises  the 
question  about  tbe  proper  awarding  of 
contracts.  In  our  hearings  we  did  de- 
velop information  in  req^ect  to  tbe  de- 
velopment of  the  Lance  and  the  pe- 
culiar procedure  that  was  used  on  this 
particular  contract.  I  will  i^aoe  this 
material  in  tbe  Rxoou  at  tbe  coDclusicm 
of  my  ronarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  tbe 
gentleman  yielU  very  briefly  again? 

Bir.  LAIRD.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  yiekl 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  tbe  gentleman 
know  of  any  reason  why  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  would  be  interested  in 
the  congressional  districts  in  which  it 
may  put  out  awards  to  suboootractors? 
Would  the  gentleman  know  of  any  rea- 
son why  this  information  would  be  so 
important  toOeneral  Dynamics  with  re- 
spect to  the  TFX  contract? 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  I  assume  that  General 
Dynamics  might  feel  that  that  would 
have  a  little  greater  influanee  in  regard 
to  the  TFX.  This  whole  particular  ques- 
ti<Mi  of  the  industrial  defense  complex  is 
(me  which  needs  very  careful  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  still  another  crucial 
area,  every  member  of  this  committee 
has  expressed  various  degrees  of  con- 
cern over  what  may  be  l>ecoming  the 
primary  emphasis  of  our  strategy.  As 
everyone  knows,  when  this  administra- 
tion took  office,  the  Eisenbower-DuUes 
doctrine  was  all  but  shunned  and  in  its 
place  was  substituted  what  many  now 
call  tbe  strategy  of  controUed  re^pcmse. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  seem  to  be  try- 
ing to  build  up  our  conventional  capabil- 
ities and  our  special  warfare  capabili- 
ties in  order  to  be  able  to  play  the  game 
the  way  tbe  Soviets  want  to  play  it  any- 
where in  tbe  world.  Tbe  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mah(»(] 
raised  a  very  pertinent  question  at  the 
outset  of  the  hearings.    He  said: 

We  are  doing  more  and  more  to  improve 
our  conventional  weapons  and  our  we^Ktns 
for  special  operations  in  guerrilla  warfare 
and  counterlnsurgency.  •  •  • 

Could  it  be  that  by  this  modification 
of  course  of  policy  ^at  we  sre  taking  some 
steps  that  might  encourage  a  nuclear  war 
by  Indicating  too  strongly  a  reliance  upon 
oonventional  wei^xms? 

This  is  a  deep  concern  of  many  of  us, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  sid>sequently 
brought  out  in  tbe  hearings,  eq^eefally 
by  General  Wheeler,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  that  as  soon  as  tbe  two  Army  divi- 
sions we  added  last  year  are  fully  mod- 
enUsed,  this  subcommittee  can  expect, 
probably  next  s^ear,  another  request  for 
two  more  divisions,  presumably  to  give 
us  a  capability  to  wage  a  conventional 
war  in  Emrope.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  wis- 
6om.  of  this  coimbr's  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  capability  to  wage  a  successful 
conventional  war  in  Euitve  is  open  to 
serious  question.  The  geography  of  West 
Berlin,  the  conventional  military  and 
manpower  advantages  the  Soviets  hold 
in  that  area  of  tbe  world,  and  the  many 
other  considerations  that  work  to  tbe 
disadvantage  of  the  West  in  a  conven- 
tional war,  argue  quite  persuasively  that 
we  would  be  foolish  to  abandon  our  suc- 
CMsfuI  nuclear  strategy  for  a  very  doubt- 
ful conventional  strategy.  If  we  are 
going  to  supply  tbe  manpower  for  a  con- 
ventional war  in  Europe,  perhaps  we 
should  abandon  our  military  assistance 
programs.  Also.  I  think  it  is  an  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  if  we  fought  a  con- 
ventional war  in  Europe,  we  would  have 
to  escalate  the  conflict. 

A  second  point  was  brought  out  by  the 
distinguished  chairman's  question.  He 
said  he  hoped  the  Secretary  could  ob- 
serve bis  thinking  here  and  give  his  views 
"in  such  a  dear  way  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  our  positi<m." 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  tbe  crux 
of  the  problem  we  on  this  committee 
face.  The  distinguished  (diairman  Is  not 
akme.  Tbere  has  existed  and  there 
continues  to  exist  a  very  definite  doubt 
in  the  minds  at  many  of  my  colleagues 
both  <m  and  off  the  committee  as  to 
what  we  are  tiirinf  to  aoconpii^    This 


is  crucial.  It  represents  an  exercte  In 
futility  to  get  up  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  try  to  defend  ezpendftures  of 
some  $50  bilUon  w^en,  at  the  same  time, 
none  of  us  can  give  a  satisfactory  deflni- 
ticm  of  what  our  positive  strategy  is,  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

It  has  been  amply  spelled  out  for  us 
what  we  are  ^ing  to  avoid.  We  are 
trying  to  avoid  further  Communist  ex- 
pansion anywhere  tn  the  world;  we  are 
trying  to  avoid  the  holocaust  of  a  nu- 
clear war;  we  sure  trying  to  avoid  offend- 
ing the  neutralists;  we  are  trying  to 
avoid  driving  these  so-caUed  neutralists 
into  tbe  waiting  arms  of  tbe  Commu- 
nists; we  are  trying  to  avoid  tbe  furttter 
commitment  of  our  troops  in  southeast 
Asia;  we  are  trying  to  avoid  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  wei4>ons  among  our  al- 
lies; and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  we  are 
trying  to  avoid  the  respcmsibility  of  fac- 
ing up  to  the  Communists  in  those  areas 
where  it  has  become  crystal  dear  that  we 
should  face  up  to  them,  luunely  in  Ctrtta. 
in  Berlin,  in  Laos,  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
in  a  number  of  other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the  Rsc- 
OkD  I  inssl  tbe  partial  transcript  of  a 
coUoqay  between  Secretary  McNamara 
and  myself  bi  this  year's  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  our  ultimate  objective  in  tiie 
cold  war. 

The  material  referred  to  fonows: 

TTLS 


!  oajacRVB  or  uamMT 

Mr.  liAZiB.  ICr.  Secretary,  your  preaentatKm 
and  the  statement  which  was  prei>ared  for 
the  committee  I  ttilnk  is  siqierb.  I  read  It 
over  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  com- 
mend you  for  It.  I  do.  however,  have  sonae 
policy  questions  whldi  bother  me.  I  do  not 
t^lTifc  the  statement  deals  with  them  in  any 
great  detail,  although  the  statement  goes 
into  variotu  systems  and  procurement  in  a 
very  adequate  manner.  I  think  some  things 
are  /liw»i«i r>n»  that  have  to  be  left  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  you  and  your  ez- 
pepts  rather  than  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  in  tbe  area  of  poUcy  there  are  per- 
tain questions  which  we  in  the  Ooskgress 
.should  have  a  better  understanding  of  and 
should  become  familiar  with.  I  am  not  sure 
in  my  own  mind  what  the  objectlvea  at  o«r 
present  defense  pc^ey  are.  What  U  the  over- 
all objeetlvef  Is  it  to  deter  war.  to  avoid 
war,  to  destroy  communism,  to  coexist  peace- 
fully, or  what? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Tbe  baste  obJaeUve 
Is  to.  of  eouras,  proteet  our  national  aecnitty 
and  our  vital  Interesta  I  think,  to  be  nore 
explicit,  it  is  to  prevent.  In  sssooisttaB,  with 
other  Oovernment  policies,  the  advancement 
of  communism  to  the  contnd  of  aress  not 
now  controlled  by  !t.  That  is  a  foundation 
upon  which  we  have  calculated  cnr  mlHtsry 
toroe  requirements. 

Mr.  liAiaa.  Is  the  long-range  ultimate  ob- 
jective at  our  stratsgy  containment,  then? 

Secretary  Mc^awAaA.  I  think  the  long- 
range  objective  is,  of  ooiuse,  the  spread  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  I  personally 
believe  our  policy  is  accomplishing  that  ob- 
jective. It  is  not  an  objective  that  can  be 
achieved  primarily  through  the  development 
of  military  toroe  or  the  appUeation  of  mili- 
tary force.  But  I  think  that  It  U  qatte  clear 
that  we  as  a  nation  and.  aa  a  aiatter  at  fast, 
aa  tha  Western  World,  have  standards  of 
values,  standards  of  behavior.  aoowaniR  pow- 
er, and  a  record  of  accomplishment  In  the 
political  and  economic  fields  such  that,  given 
the  opportunity  to  exist  la  a  peaceful  world. 
Uie  advancement  of  oar  forms  of  society  Is 
almost  certain  to  oeeor  over  a  long  period 
oCtUna. 
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At  one  poin  ;  in  this  colloquy,  I  asked 
the  Secretary  whether  in  our  strategy 
we  do  not  plibce  a  major  emphasis  on 
the  avoidance  of  war.  He  said  he  did 
not  think  so  and  cited  last  October's 
Cuban  crisis  las  one  place  where  we 
rtaked  war.  :£r.  McNamara  said  that 
the  problem  n  Cuba  "was  to  avoid  a 
situation  developing  which  increased 
the  risk  of  dsstruction  to  our  Nation, 
increased  the  {Umger  of  nuclear  war,  and 
a  way  as  to  nip  that  de- 
ihe  bod  before  it  reached 
a  point  of  bigit  er  risk." 
Mr.  Chaiim|in.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
this  Nation  should  always 
take  appr(v>riite  action  to  prevent  a  sit- 
uation devekping  which  will — and  I 
want  to  wnpHaslie  these  words  of  his — 

the  xisk"  to  the 
TbiM   is  precisely   the 
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United   State*. 


basis  upon  which  I  feel  this  Nation 
should  act  at  all  times.  Where  I  depart 
from  the  Secretary,  however,  is  at  that 
point  where  the  time  element  comes  in — 
in  oUier  words.  When  do  we  act  to  pre- 
vent such  a  situation  from  developing? 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  basic 
difference  between  a  strategy  of  Initia- 
tive and  one  of  response  derives  from  the 
time  element  Initiative  would  apply  If 
action  were  taken  at  one  particular  point 
in  time;  response  would  apply  if  action 
were  taken  at  a  different  point  in  time. 
To  spell  this  out.  a  strategy  of  initiative 
would  act  whenever  the  possibility  of  a 
given  situation  getting  out  of  control  first 
arises — the  Bay  of  Pigs,  for  example,  if 
Uiat  had  been  successful.  A  strategy 
of  response,  on  the  other  hand,  would  go 
into  effect  only  after  the  situation  had 
deteriorated  so  far  that  the  United  States 
had  to  take  extraordinary  steps  even  to 
salvage  a  return  to  the  status  quo — last 
October's  Cuban  confrontation,  for  ex- 
ample. 

In  both  cases,  action  was  indicated  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  risk.  The  abor- 
tive action  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  automati- 
cally meant  that  the  subsequent  action 
last  October  was  imdertaken  at  far 
greater  risk.  Last  October's  failure  to 
press  the  advantage  when  we  had  it 
simply  means  that  the  next  Cuban  crisis 
will  hold  even  greater  rislcs.  This  is 
what  I  like  to  call  true  escalation — each 
postponed  or  unsuccessful  action  means 
escalation  to  a  higher  plateau  of  risk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  problems  that  have  caused  me 
great  concern  as  we  went  through  this 
year's  hearings.  This  committee's  prime 
function  Is  to  pass  on  the  various  pro- 
grams presented  to  it  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  services.  To  do  this 
we  must  have  a  clear  picture  of  what  our 
strategy  Is  attempting  to  accomplish. 
There  is  some  considerable  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  have  a  strategy  that  is  de- 
signed to  win  the  cold  war  with  the  Com- 
munists. Rather,  we  appear  to  be  looking 
toward  long-range  coexistence  with  the 
Communists,  which  to  my  mind  is  im- 
possible of  attainment.  I  would  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee  and 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  thoughtful  and  penetrating 
dialog  designed  to  determine  what  we 
want  to  accomplish  in  this  so-called  cold 
war.  On  the  basis  of  that  consensus.  I 
would  then  hope  we  would  look  at  our  de- 
fense programs  in  the  light  of  clearly 
defined  strategy  objectives. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Andrkws]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoiic. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  not  like  this 
moment  to  pass  without  commending  the 
gentleman  A*om  Wisconsin  for  the  re- 
markable and  thought-provoking  state- 
ment he  made. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  things  that  could  be  discussed 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  is  the  biggest  appropriaticm  bill 
that  comes  before  the  House.    In  fact. 


it  is  a  biU  that  directly  affects  the  Uves 
of  all  Americans  and  it  covers  many, 
many  subjects.  There  is  no  department 
of  the  Government  anjrwhere  like  the 
size  of  the  Defense  Department. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  our  Polaris 
fleet  ballistic  missile  weapon  system, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  the  greatest  de- 
terrent weapon  that  we  have  in  our  arse- 
nal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Polaris  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  weapon  sjrstem  is  now  com- 
pleting 3  full  years  of  deployed  opera- 
tional capability.  This  system  continues 
to  be  an  increasingly  powerful  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  in  maintaining 
peace  and  stability  in  our  world  today. 
The  realization  of  how  vital  this  deter- 
rent system  is  to  our  national  defense 
posture  was  dramatically  reemphasized 
during  the  international  Cuban  crisis 
last  fall.  The  Polaris  program  has  from 
its  conception  been  of  great  interest  to 
our  committee  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  fullest  support  of  the  committee 
In  meeting  the  greater  production  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  Starting  this 
month,  Jime  1963.  the  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile program  is  to  deliver  the  newest  class 
of  submarines  at  an  imprecedented  rate 
of  one  per  month.  By  1967,  the  total 
number  will  have  grown  to  41,  the  cur- 
rently planned  total  Polaris  force. 
Thirty-five  of  these  submarines  were 
fimded  through  fiscal  year  1963  and 
funds  were  provided  also  in  fiscal  year 
1963  for  procurement  of  long  leadUme 
items  for  six  additional  submarines, 
which  are  being  requested  in  this  budget. 
Nine  submarines  with  144  Polaris  missiles 
are  now  deployed  overseas  and  3  more 
will  join  them  before  the  year  is  out. 

The  Special  Projects  OfQce  of  the  Navy 
Department  richly  deserves  special 
praise  for  delivering  a  fully  operational 
Polaris  system  years  ahead  of  schedule. 
Both  directors  of  the  Special  Projects 
OfDce  have  done  a  superb  Job  in  devoting 
their  untiring  efforts  to  this  duty.  The 
first  director  was  Vice  Adm.  W.  P.  Ra- 
bom;  the  current  director  is  Rear  Adm. 
I.  J.  "Pete"  Galantin.  Assisting  the  Di- 
rector is  an  imposing  team  of  Navy  mis- 
sile experts,  major  industrial  firms,  and 
scientific  leaders.  Admiral  CHdantin  has 
also  been  designated  as  the  U.S.  project 
officer  for  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  Polaris  sales  agreement. 

Significant  achievements  have  marked 
the  continuing  success  of  the  Polaris 
program  during  the  past  year.  The 
UJS.S.  Ethan  Allen  operating  in  the  Pa- 
cific successfully  fired  a  tactical  Polaris 
missile  with  a  nuclear  warhead  in  the 
first  full  system  test  of  any  modem  mis- 
sile weapon  system.  A  successful  nu- 
clear detonation  was  achieved,  thus 
completely  simulating  actual  conditions. 
The  US.S.  La/oyette— SSBN  616— was 
launched  and  christened  by  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy.  This  lead  ship  of  the  third 
generation  class  of  Polaris  submarines  Is 
the  largest  ever  built  and  includes  im- 
provements based  on  the  Invaluable 
patrol  experience  of  her  predecessors. 
The  Lafayette  submarine  length  of  425 
feet  and  displacement  of  7.000  tons  make 
this  class  of  ship  virtually  equivalent  in 
size  to  a  World  War  n  light  cruiser. 
The  16  Polaris  missiles  which  are  car- 
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ried  aboard  have  a  TNT  equivalent 
greater  than  all  the  bombs  dropped  in 
World  War  IL  The  first  flight  test  of 
the  2, 880 -statute-mile  Polaris  A-3  took 
place  at  Cape  Canaveral  in  August  1962. 
A  new  all-lnertial  guidance  system,  oiUy 
one-third  the  size  and  weight  used  in 
A-1  and  A-2  missiles,  gives  added  range 
and  increased  accuracy  for  the  longer 
flight  of  the  Polaris  A-3  missile.  The 
test  schedule  is  proceeding  on  a  plan  to 
make  the  A-3  missile  fully  operational 
in  1964. 

Three  Polaris  submarines  with  48  mis- 
siles are  talcing  up  station  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  replacing  the  15  Jupiter 
missiles  in  Turkey,  and  30  In  Italy.  The 
Kremlin  has  shown  its  acute  concern 
and  awareness  of  this  new  deterrent 
force  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since  the 
Nassau  Pact,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  begun 
work  with  the  Royal  Navy  in  preparing 
for  the  United  Kingdom  Polaris  force  to 
consist  of  foiir  British-built  nuclear 
submarines  armed  with  Polaris  A-3  mis- 
sile systems  purchased  in  the  United 
States. 

Support  force  ci4}ability  continues  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increasingly  larger 
Polaris  operational  force.  Missiles  are 
assembled,  checked  out,  and  loaded  at 
the  Naval  Weapons  Annex.  Charleston, 
S.C.  A  similar  assembly  facility  is  being 
constructed  at  Bangor,  Wash.,  to  support 
Polaris  submarines  in  the  Pacific.  Pearl 
Harbor  is  the  home  port  for  Polaris  Pa- 
cific submarines;  construction  for  a  team 
trainer  facility  similar  to  Charleston  and 
New  London  is  imderway.  Naval  ship- 
yards at  Portsmouth.  N.H..  and  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  are  being  equipped  to  handle 
Polaris  sulunarine  overhauls.  APRA 
Harbor,  Guam,  will  be  the  anchorage  for 
the  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
tender  supporting  Pacific  operations  just 
as  Holy  Loch.  Scotland,  is  for  Atlantic 
Polaris  operations.  A  force  of  six  tend- 
ers has  been  programed  to  insure  that 
at  least  five  of  the  six  will  be  available 
throughout  the  overhaul  cycle  to  sm>- 
port  the  five  squadrons  into  which  the 
Polaris  force  will  be  organized.  Four 
tenders  and  three  supply  ships  were 
funded  through  flscal  year  1963.  The 
fiscal  year  1964  bill  provides  funds  for 
the  flf th  tender  and  for  the  conversion  of 
a  resupply  ship  and  a  floating  drydock. 
Communications  facilities  for  the  Polaris 
system  maintain  contlnuoiis  contact 
with  patroling  Polaris  submarines  while 
they  are  completely  submerged. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  en- 
tire Polaris  system  is  carefully  selected 
and  thoroughly  trained  manpower. 
Without  it.  aU  the  sophisticated,  tech- 
nically advanced  hardware  equipment  is 
just  so  much  deadweight.  The  nuclear 
missile  submarine  is  the  first  machine 
which  we  have  built  that  has  consider- 
ably more  endurance  than  the  men  who 
man  and  operate  her.  For  this  reason 
and  also  to  achieve  muTiitmm  "on  sta- 
tion" deterrent  effectiveness  each  fleet 
ballistic  missfle  submarine  has  two  fully- 
trained  crews,  one  called  the  blue  crew 
and  the  other  gold,  of  about  130  men 
and  officers  each.  The  crews  alternate 
on  the  long  60-day  submerged  deterrent 
patn^  While  one  crew  is  at  sea  the 
other  crew  is  engaged  in  extensive  re- 


fresher training  and  enjoying  some  well- 
earned  recreation  and  vacation  leave. 

A  Polaris  crewman  may  spend  as  much 
as  2  years  at  Navy  schools  before  he  ever 
sees  his  submarine.  He  may  be  in  a  38- 
week  electronics  technician  course  at 
Great  Lakes,  111. ;  a  24-we^  missile  tech- 
nician course  at  Dam  Neck,  Va.  He  then 
must  spend  8  weeks  at  submarine  school. 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  up  to  39  weeks 
at  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  School  at  Dam 
Neck,  Va.  Only  then  will  he  go  to  his 
submarine.  The  chances  are  good  that 
the  keel  of  his  ship  was  laid  about  the 
time  he  started  training.  This  man  is 
trained  as  no  mere  technician  quallfled 
on  one  piece  of  hardware.  The  inter- 
relations between  subsystems  is  such  that 
he  must  be  a  systems  man,  able  to  think 
in  terms  of  all  the  associated  parts  of 
the  system.  His  training  is  designed  to 
equip  him  for  just  that. 

The  investment  in  a  trained  man  is 
high.  His  reenlistment  is  important  to 
retain  that  investment  in  training  plus 
the  experience  one  tour  of  duty  has  given 
him.  The  Navy  is  doing  all  it  can  to  en- 
courage these  exceptional  young  men  to 
reenlist,  to  continue  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  I  think  it  behooves  the 
Congress  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
problems  all  military  services  have  to- 
day in  retaining  skilled,  expensively 
trained  young  men  in  the  service.  Polaris 
submariners  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portant strength  their  submarine  adds 
to  our  Naticm's  defense  as  they  are  of 
the  challenges  posed  by  their  imusual 
life  xmder  the  sea.  Above  all,  they  know 
beyond  doubt  that  they  are  personally 
contributing  in  a  large  measiu-e  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  safety  of  their 
own  wives  and  children.  They  are  per- 
forming the  same  service  for  all  of  us. 

A  major  consideration  in  all  new  hard- 
ware design  for  the  advanced  A-3  mis- 
sile and  the  Lafayette  class  submarine 
has  been  the  obvious,  but  frequently  over- 
looked, fact  that  submarine  sailors,  not 
white  coated  Ph.  D.'s,  must  be  able  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  system  in  a 
perpetual  environment  of  alert.  '*Down- 
time"  means  targets  are  not  being  cov- 
ered for  that  period.  It  must  be  kept  to 
an  absolute  minimum  in  a  submarine  on 
patroL  The  operational  record  has  been 
excellent.  An  average  from  patrol  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  submarines  have 
been  ready  to  fire  15  missiles  99  percent 
of  the  time;  16  missiles  95  percent  of  the 
time.  The  desired  goal :  even  hi^er  per- 
centages. 

While  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose 
in  detail  the  accuracies  achieved  by  the 
Polaris  submarines  firing  in  near  opera- 
tional mode,  I  can  state  that  they  have 
done  extremely  well  and  the  entire  sys- 
tem is  highly  reliable.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  continued  improve- 
ment both  as  to  quality  and  performance 
will  be  achieved  as  the  Navy  continiies  to 
bring  more  of  these  powerful  ships  into 
being  on  an  accelerated  schedule.  To 
me.  the  Polaris  system  is  an  indication 
that  as  we  go  more  and  more  into  the 
time  area  of  these  tremendous  wemxms. 
satellites,  space  travel,  and  like,  it  scans 
that  the  seas,  the  open  oceans  of  the 
world,  become  increasingly  attractive  as 
a  place  tn  which  to  base  these  tremen- 


dous weap<ms  of  war.  If  the  United 
States  seeks  to  exert  its  mwer  for  peace 
on  a  global  basis,  it  must  increasingly 
exploit  that  72  percent  of  the  globe  which 
is  water.  There  great  submarines  mov- 
ing beneath  the  water  cannot  be  detected 
by  satellites  circling  around  this  globe 
and  their  ability  to  move  from  one  part 
of  the  world  to  another  via  the  open 
oceans,  make  it  a  most  powerful  weapon 
indeed.  The  significance  of  this  weapon 
in  our  arsenal  can  hardly  be  over  esti- 
mated. Cruising  silently  and  quietly  in 
the  great  depths  of  the  oceans  with 
thousands  of  square  miles  available  to 
them  the  Polaris  submarines  can  be  con- 
sidered relatively  invulnerable  to  siu*- 
prise  attack.  The  long  20-year  life  of 
the  Polaris  submarine  is  a  welcome  con- 
trast to  the  high  obsolescence  rate  of 
most  weapons.  Thus,  this  highly  sur- 
vivable  weapon  system  should  do  much 
to  stabilize  the  large  expenditures  which 
this  country  necessarily  must  make  to 
provide  an  appropriate  major  war  de- 
fense capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  prayerful  hope  is 
that  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  fire  a 
single  one  of  our  Polaris  missiles  in  an- 
ger. It  is  sobering  to  know  that  right 
now  2,400  men  are  spending  half  of  each 
year  below  the  sea  so  that  we  may  all 
continue  to  live  in  peace  in  a  free  Nation. 
We  are  all  indebted  to  theoL  Tlirough 
the  years  ahead  the  increasing  numl>er 
of  missiles  will  further  strengthen  this 
first  c<xnpletely  proven,  concealed,  mo- 
bile, virtually  invulnerable  deterrent  sys- 
tem. It  means  that  when  these  Polaris 
missile  sulHnarines  are  deployed  and 
when  they  are  complemented  by  other 
UJ5.  forces  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
America's  assured  power  of  retaliation 
will  even  further  deter  and  reduce  an 
enemy's  Incentive  to  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  American  cannot 
mention  the  words  "atomic-powered 
submarine"  without  thinking  of  Admiral 
Rlckover,  one  of  the  great  scientific 
geniuses  of  this  age.  I  was  happy  to  note 
recently  that  the  Navy  announced  that 
he  would  remain  in  the  service.  No  man 
in  America  has  done  more  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  than  Admiral  RidE- 
over. 

Admiral  Ridcover  has  done  me  the 
courtesy  of  soiding  a  letter  from  each 
new  submarine  as  so(m  as  she  had  been 
launched.  On  May  6,  1963.  I  received 
a  letter  dispatched  at  sea  from  the  North 
Pacific   I  would  like  to  read  that  letter: 

ir.S.S.  "AMMsw  Jacksov"  (88BIf-«19). 

Vaixbjo,  Caut., 
At  sea.  North  Pacific,  May  6,  1993. 
The  HonoraMe  Oaoan  W.  ANsaawa, 
V.S.  House  of  Rei>resentatit>es 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  AifDBXws:  We  have  just  sueeess- 
fuUy  completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
UJ3J3.  Andrew  Jacksort.  The  Andrew  Jack- 
son is  our  ISth  Polaris  type  nuclear  subma- 
rine; with  this  submarine  we  will  have  the 
capabUlty  of  launching  20e  missiles  from 
hidden,  mobUe  platforms.  We  also  have  in 
operation  17  attack  type  nuclear  submartnea. 
making  a  total  of  30.  When  an  nudear 
submarines  in  approved  programa  are  com- 
pleted, we  will  have  41  Polaris  and  47  at- 
ta^  submarlnea. 

The  trials  of  the  Andrew  Jmeksom  are  the 
first  since  the  sad  loas  of  tha  Thre^ur. 
There  went  down  with  her  many  fine  young 
men;   fine  hxnhands.  fkttiers. 
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mitted to  get  away  with  it.  The  Defense 
Seciotaiy'a  reeponalbUlty  la  to  do  what  he 
can  to  provide  thla  country  with  maximiim 
protection.  Ho  la  not  auppoeed  to  chuck  it 
Just  because  be  doeant  get  everything  he 
would  like  to  have. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this 
editorial  pinpointed  one  of  the  most  sic- 
niflcant  problems  to  emerge  from  this 
year's  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. What  this  editorial  left  vman- 
swered.  however,  was  why  Secretary 
McNamara  chose  to  leave  himself  open 
for  such  criticism. 

On  page  56  of  the  committee  report 
accompanying  H.R.  7179  Is  the  recom- 
mended appropriation  of  $554,301,000  to 
the  Army  for  research  and  development 
of  missiles  and  related  equipment.  Of 
this  amount,  more  than  half  is  ear- 
marked for  the  anti-intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  effort. 

This  program  is  newly  reoriented. 
The  Nike-Zeus  development  program  Is 
being  phased  down  and  is  being  replaced 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  Nike-X  program. 
The  Nike-X  program  involves  the  use 
of  a  new,  shorter  range  missile  called  the 
Sprint  as  the  primary  battery  and  the 
use  of  the  older  Nike-Zeus  missile  for 
longer  range  intercepts.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it.  the  Nike-X  will  increase  the 
rate  of  fire  and  increase  the  speed  of  the 
missile,  thereby  allowing  the  point  of 
intercept  in  Uie  atmosphere  to  be  lower, 
thus  decreasing  the  degree  to  which  an 
enemy  decoy  system  could  be  used 
effectively. 

Secretary    McNamara    testified    that 
$iy2  billion  already  had  been  spent  on 
the  development  of  Nike-Zeus,  but  that 
in  its  present  configuration  Zeus  could 
not  properly  defend  against  either  a  sat- 
uration or  a  decoy  type  of  attack  on  our 
cities.    According  to  the  Secretary,  these 
are  the  types  of  attacks  we  must  antici- 
pate in  the  future.    For  this  reason,  the 
Department  of  Defense  apparently  has 
decided  to  proceed  on  an  "urgent"  basis 
with  the  development  of  Nike-X  incor- 
porating the  Sprint  missile  and  advanced 
radars,  and  deferring  for  the  time  being 
the  decision  to  actually  deploy  the  sys- 
tem.   The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  on 
this    iMint,    disagreed    with    Secretary 
McNamara  during  the  hearings,  in  that 
he  feels  Nike-Zeus  should  be  deployed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  at  a  cost  penalty 
of   $2.8  billion   vis-a-vis   waiting  until 
Nike-X  is  developed  and  then  deploying. 
The  nub  of  the  developing  controversy 
over  the  question  of  Interrelationship 
of  the  anti-ICBM  program  with  dvll 
defense  can  be  foimd  on  page  439  of 
the  hearings  when,  in  an  exchange  with 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr. 
Ford]    Secretary    McNamara    said:    "I 
personally    will    never    recommend    an 
anti-ICBM    progrun    unless    a    fallout 
program  does  accompany  it."    This,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  statement 
on  pages  438  and  439 — also  in  an  ex- 
change with  Mr.  Poai>— that  our  own 
anti-ICBM's  would  create  a  fallout  prob- 
lem of  their  own.  precipitated  a  long 
series  of  talks  between  the  Secretary's 
Office  and  myaeU.  culminating  on  June 
3  with  a  letter  to  me  from  Secretary 
McNamara. 


Mat  13.  1M3. 
Hon.  RoasBT  8.  McNAMAaA, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense, 

Washirigton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  SacasrABT:  During  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  1004  Defense  Department  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment of  Defence  AppropriationB.  you 
were  quoted  on  page  438  as  saying:  "I 
would  say  the  quickest  way  to  provide  for 
a  saving  in  Uvea  under  these  circumstances 
is  to  advance  the  civil  defence  program  at 
an  expenditure  which  is  Just  a  small  frac- 
tion of  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  one 
of  these  programs  demands  a  complemen- 
tary civil  defense  program,  because  there 
will  be  such  a  huge  amount  of  fallout  gen- 
erated by  oiur  own  anti-ICBM  system  and 
the  Incoming  warheads  of  the  strike  that 
It  would  be  foolhardy  to  spend  funds  of 
this  magnitude  without  accompanying  it 
with  a  civil  defense  program." 

Under  further  questioning  on  this  point 
by  Congressman  Foao,  the  hearings  have 
you  quoted  as  saying:  "•  •  •  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  our  own  program  will 
create  a  faUout  problem." 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  page  439,  you  made 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
statements  ever  made  by  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  In  support  of  the  current,  relatively 
modest  fallout  shelter  program  when  you 
said:  "I  personally  will  never  recommend 
an  anti-ICBM  program  unless  a  fallout  pro- 
gram does  accompany  it.  •  •  •  On  this 
point,  may  I  add  one  further  thought:  If 
we  had  a  Nlke-Zeus  or  X  B3rstem  in  being, 
the  Soviets  almost  certainly  would  target 
some  of  their  missiles  outside  the  range  of 
those  systems.  They  would  know  where  the 
defense  systems  were  located  and  they  would 
target  their  mlasiles  outside  the  range  of 
those  systems  with  ground  bursts  to  Insure 
that  we  had  a  substantial  degree  of  fallout 
even  though  the  defense  system  might  have 
been  successful  In  intercepting  some  or  even 
a  majority  of  the  warheads  targeted  against 
the  urban  areas  themselves." 

You  went  on  to  conclude  on  page  440.  as 
follows:  "  •  •  •  I  am  not  so  certain  we 
have  gotten  this  point  across  before  as  thor- 
oughly as  we  should  have,  but  it  Is  a  point 
we  have  mentioned  before,  and  I  wanted  to 
mention  It  again  now." 

As  one  who  Is  in  general  sympathy  with 
your  concern  over  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween our  anti-ICBM  and  fallout  programs, 
as  evidenced  by  the  attached  news  release, 
I  fully  concur  with  your  feeling  that  "I  am 
not  so  certain  we  have  gotten  this  point 
across  before  as  thoroughly  as  we  should 
have."  Moreover,  if  the  point  is  unclear 
with  members  of  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional commltteee,  I  believe  thU  vital  matter 
has  been  completely  lost  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

In  this  regard,  with  your  interest  in  the 
strategic  Importance  of  an  adequate  fallout 
program,  wotild  not  better  understanding 
of  the  existing  and  propoeed  shelter  pro- 
grams result  from  a  frank  acknowledgment 
of  the  interrelationship  of  our  anU-ICBM 
and  fallout  programs? 

With  thla  in  mind.  Mr.  Secretary,  would 
you  kindly  comment  in  greater  detail  on 
the  above  statements,  especially  with  regard 
to  yovir  assertion  that  "I  personally  wUl 
never  recommend  an  anti-ICBM  program 
imless  a  fallout  program  does  accompany 
It." 
With  every  best  wish, 
Kver  sincerely, 

OUVSB  P.   BOLTOH. 

Tbs  SscaaraaT  or  Dstbmsb. 

Washington,  June  3, 1963. 
Hon.  Ouvsa  P.  Boltoh. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dbab  Ma.  BoLTOw:  Tour  strong  and  ocm- 
slste  It  support  of  the  dvU  def  enae  program 
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is  moat  apin'eclated  and  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity your  letter  affords  me  to  dlacuaa 
in  greater  detail  the  relationship  between 
civil  defense  and  the  antiballisUc  missile 
program. 

In  your  letter  you  quote  my  remarks  be- 
fore the  Hoiise  Subcommittee  <m  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  to  the  ef- 
fect that  any  antlballistlc  missUe  defense 
program  "demands  a  complementcu'y  civil 
defense  program,  because  there  will  be  such 
a  huge  amount  of  fallout  generated  by  our 
own  anti-ICBM  system  and  the  incoming 
warheads  of  the  strike  that  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  spend  funds  of  this  magnitude 
without  accompanjring  it  with  a  civil  de- 
fense program." 

You  underscore,  however,  only  the  first 
soiirce  of  fallout  I  mentioned.  Actually  the 
fallout  generated  by  our  own  anti-ICBM 
would  be  of  minor  significance  compared 
with  that  generated  by  the  incoming  war- 
heads. I  elaborated  on  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  on  the  very  next  page  of  the  hear- 
ing from  which  you  quoted.  I  pointed  out 
the  danger  that  the  Soviets  in  an  all-out 
nuclear  attack  upon  the  United  States  might 
deliberately  ground  burst  some  of  their  mis- 
siles outside  the  range  of  our  antlballistlc 
missile  system  and  that  this  type  of  burst 
would  result  in  a  great  amount  of  fallout 
even  though  the  defense  systems  might 
have  been  succeasful  in  intercepting  some 
or  even  a  maj<»-lty  of  the  warheads  targeted 
against  the  defended  urban  areas  themselves. 
This  last  Is  the  most  Important  point  to 
keep  in  mind  and  it  is  in  that  context  that 
I  said  "I  personally  will  never  recommend 
an  anti-ICBM  program  unless  a  fallout  pro- 
gram does  accompany  it." 

Thus,  the  statement  in  your  April  36  press 
release,  "Acoording  to  information  provided 
me  by  top  Pentagon  officials,  even  a  high 
degree  of  success  In  aerial  intercept  of  in- 
coming enemy  missUes  by  Nike-Zeus  or  X 
systems  deployed  around  such  industrial  tar- 
gets as  Cleveland.  Columbus  or  Akron  could 
be  easUy  overcome  by  the  Soviet's  ground 
bursting  weapons  downwind  (or  upwind) 
and  outside  the  range  of  our  anti-ICBM 
system,  thereby  achieving  by  faUout  the 
destruction  and  loss  of  lives  that  could  not 
be  attained  by  bursting  within  these  target 
areas,"  is  entirely  correct.  It  is  principally 
for  this  reason  that  an  effective  fallout  shel- 
ter program  is  a  neceesary  complement  to 
an  anti-ICBM  system. 

And,  a  I  pointed  out  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  Houae  Defenae  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  "  •  •  •  the  effectiveness  of 
an  active  balllatic  missUe  defense  system 
In  saving  lives  depends  in  large  part  upon 
the  existence  of  an  adequate  civil  defense 
system.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  adeqtiate 
fallout  shelters  an  active  defense  might  not 
significantly  increase  the  proportion  of  the 
population  surviving  an  all-out  nuclear  at- 
tack. Por  this  reason  the  very  austere 
civU  defense  program  recommended  by  the 
President  •  •  •  should  be  given  priority  over 
any  major  additions  to  the  active  defenses.'' 
For  example,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  cost 
of  our  current  shelter  marking  and  stocking 
program  as  equivalent  to  one,  the  relative 
cost  per  additional  survivor  of  other  pos- 
sible programs  would  be  as  shown  in  the 
table   below: 

Approximate 
Program  relative  cost 

Complete  shelter  marking  and  stock- 
ing  program 1 

Provide  fallout  ahdters  for  entire 
population 15 

Provide  blast  shelters  for  urban  popu- 
lation.  - 80-eo 

Improve  air  defense  and  provide  bal- 
listic missile  defense  for  large  cities.  30-SO 

As  shown  above,  the  cost  of  providing  a 
ballistic  mlssUe  defenae  system  for  large 
cities  would  be  anjrwhere  from  SO  to  50  timea 
more  than  the  cost  per  additional  survivor 


of  the  currently  approved  Shelter,  marking 
and  atoddng  program.  In  fact,  auch  an 
active  defense  ssrstem  for  our  maj(x  metro- 
politan areas  would  coat  two  to  three  times 
more  than  fallout  shelters  for  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  cost  of  building  new  shelters.  That  is 
why  we  have  so  strongly  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  the  completion  of  the 
current  shelter  survey,  stocking  and  marking 
program  be  given  first  priority.  The  second 
essential  step  is  to  initiate  a  shelter  develop- 
ment program  to  provide  the  shelter  spaces 
needed  to  care  for  the  rest  of  our  popula- 
tion. Only  then  should  we  consider  other 
major  programs  to  limit  the  effects  of  a  pos- 
sible attack. 

I  h(^>e  these  comments  will  assist  you  in 
your  efforts  to  create  a  wider  public  under- 
standing of  the  civil  defense  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamaxa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  Nike-X 
system  contemplates  a  lower  altitude 
intercept  of  incoming  enemy  missiles, 
the  Defense  Secretary's  February  testi- 
mony might  erroneously  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  any  resulting  self -created  fall- 
out problem  would  be  still  more  acute 
than  it  would  have  been  with  deploy- 
ment of  the  older,  higher  altitude  inter- 
cept Nike-Zeus  program.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  FoRo's  assertion  on  page  439  of  the 
hearings  that  he  was  the  first  witness 
ever  to  testify  that  our  own  anti-ICBM 
program  would  create  a  fallout  problem. 
Secretary  McNamara  said: 

I  cannot  speak  with  accuracy  about  the 
past  [testimony],  but  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  our  own  program  will  create  a 
fallout  problem.  We  are  tising  nuclear 
warheads,  of  course,  and  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  them  that  would  be  detonated 
under  these  circumstances. 

Both  my  talks  with  competent  Penta- 
gon officials,  as  well  as  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary's letter  to  me  of  June  3  point  to 
the  fact  that  Secretary  McNamara  dur- 
ing this  year's  hearings  inadvertently 
overstated  the  danger  of  fallout  that 
would  be  created  by  our  own  anti-ICBM 
systems.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  McNamara 
himself  conceded  that : 

Actually  the  fallout  generated  by  oiu*  own 
anti-ICBM  would  be  of  minor  significance 
compared  with  that  generated  by  the  Incom- 
ing warheads. 

On  this  point,  at  least,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  personally  do  not  believe  there  exists 
a  significant  degree  of  Interrelationship 
between  our  civil  defense  fallout  shelter 
program  and  any  future  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Defense  Department  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  recommend  funds  for 
full  deployment  of  either  Nike-Zeus'  or 
Nike-X. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
underlying  logic  for  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  warning  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  he  would  never  rec(»n- 
mend  all-out  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ICBM  system  unless  accompanied  by  a 
good  dvll  defense  fallout  protection  pro- 
gram appears  to  me  to  be  based  on  some 
very  cmnpelling  statLstics.  IXiring  \ast 
February's  hearings,  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary was  requested  to  furnish  to  the 
committee  a  set  of  figures,  based  upon 
varying  assumptions  as  to  the  size  and 
type  of  an  enemy  nuclear  missile  attack, 
which  would  indicate  the  relative  cost 
for  a  civil  defense  program  and  anti- 


ICBM  program  as  far  as  lives  saved  are 
concerned.  The  Pentagon  complied 
with  this  request,  but  unfortunately 
these  figures  had  to  be  classified  and 
deleted  from  the  printed  text  of  your 
hearings. 

Secretary  McNamara  did.  however,  in- 
clude a  relative  cost  "per  additional  sur- 
vivor" table  in  his  letter  to  me  of  June  3. 
This  table,  declassified  for  purposes  of 
my  letter,  indicates  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding a  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
for  large  cities  would  be  anywhere  from 
30  to  50  times  more  than  the  cost  per 
additional  survivor  of  the  currently  ap- 
proved shelter,  marking,  and  stocking 
program.  Similarly,  the  cost  per  addi- 
tional survivor  for  an  anti-ICBM  system 
around  large  cities  would  cost  two  to 
three  times  more  than  would  fallout  pro- 
tection for  our  entire  population,  which 
program  has  not  as  yet  received  con- 
gressional approval.  Yesterday.  Penta- 
gon officials  assured  me  that  the  relative 
cost  tables  provided  in  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  letter  of  June  3  were  based  on  a 
recently  concluded  major  Defense  De- 
partment study,  the  results  of  which  were 
not  available  at  the  time  the  preliminary 
relative  cost  figiires  were  supplied  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

More  important,  perhaps,  was  the  De- 
fense Secretary's  statement  in  his  letter 
to  me  that: 

The  Soviets  in  an  all-out  nuclear  attack 
upon  the  United  States  might  deliberately 
ground  biirst  some  of  their  missUes  outside 
the  range  of  ova  antiballlstlc  missUe  system 
and  that  this  type  of  b\irst  would  result  in 
a  great  amount  of  faUout  even  though  the 
defense  systems  might  have  been  successful 
in  intercepting  some  <»:  even  a  majority  of 
the  warheads  targeted  against  the  defended 
urban  areas  themselves.  This  last  Is  the 
most  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  and 
it  is  in  this  context  that  I  said  (before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations)  "I  personaUy  wlU  never 
recommend  an  anti-ICBM  program  unless  a 
fallout  program  does  accompany  it." 

Both  from  the  letter  of  June  3.  as  well 
as  from  informal  conversations  with 
Pentagon  officials,  I  have  determined 
that  not  only  Nlke-Zeus  and  Nike-X  are, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Defense  Secretary,  de- 
pendent for  their  usefulness  upon  ade- 
quate fallout  protection,  but  also  involved 
are  advanced  continental  defense  inter- 
ceptors as  well  as  future  deploymmt  of 
Nike-Hercules  and  Hawk  surface-to-air 
missiles. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
June  19,  19031 

New  iNTKBCxPToa  Pulnb  Kxtko  to  SHXLTxa 
Plan 

(By  Richard  Pryklimd) 

The  Air  Force  proposal  for  a  hot  new  inter- 
ceptor plane  wUl  never  get  bejrond  the  talk- 
ing stage  unless  the  fallout  shelter  program 
Is  a  success,  according  to  defense  ofBdals. 

It  would  be  futUe  for  the  Air  Force  to  have 
the  plane  if  the  public  does  not  have  the 
shelters,  the  reasoning  goes. 

This  Is  the  second  major  defensive  weapon 
proposal  to  be  made  contingent  on  the  suc- 
cess of  Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  shelter 
program.  The  other  Is  the  Nlke-Z  rocket 
system  being  developed  to  intercept  enemy 
intercontinental  missiles. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  aald  flaUy  that  he  will 
not  order  a  go-ahead  on  the  Nlke-X— even  if 
it  proves  technically  feasible — unlees  the 
shelters  are  built. 
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llr.  ChAimuuii.  I  have  provided  this 
additional  information  today  in  hopes 
that  any  national  debate  concerning 
the  interrelationship  of  our  active  de- 
fenses— anti-ICBM's.  and  so  forth — and 
our  passive  defense— dvll  defense  and 
fallout  protection— might  avoid  such 
emotional  charges  as  "blackmailer" 
against  either  advocates  or  detractors  of 
our  anti-ICBM  program.  At  the  same 
time.  I  hope  a  meaningful  debate  takes 
place,  both  here  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  our  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  is  threatening  to  delay  or  veto 
future  deplojrment  of  an  anti-ICBM  pro- 
gram unless  adequate  national  fallout 
protection  is  approved  and  Implemented. 
Because  dvll  defense  is  so  relatively  un- 
popular except  in  time  of  panic,  some 
have  suggested  that  the  Secretary  is 
merely  using  this  as  a  convenient  excuse 
tor  disposing  of  the  anti-ICBM  program. 
Personally,  I  think  his  February  testi- 
mony as  well  as  the  recommended  ur- 
gency for  developing  Nlke-X  belies  this 
line  of  reasoning. 

But,  if  adequate  protection  for  our 
population  against  future  nuclear  missile 
attack  Is  dependent  upon,  as  Secretary 
McNamara  has  said,  a  combination  of 
active  as  well  as  passive  continental  de- 
fenses, then  why  have  the  American  peo- 
ple not  been  so  advised  before  this?  Why 
has  the  Defense  Secretary  laid  himself 
open  to  charges  of  "blackmailing  Con- 
gress"  without  hardly  a  murmur  of  sup- 
port from  the  administration  which  he 
represents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  complex  subject 
deserves  some  straight  answers.  It 
might  very  well  involve  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  In  addition  to  their 
hard-pressed  dollars. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MmsHAiL]. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sboold  be  a  welcome  sight  here  In  the 
well;  my  i^ipearance  here  means  we 
are  neartng  the  end  of  a  long  train  of 
q^eakers.  Almost  everything  that  can 
be  said  about  the  bin  has  already  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
However,  there  are  one  or  two  points  I 
would  like  to  make.  In  the  past  there 
were  many  key  defense  Issues  to  be  dls- 
enssed:  the  so-called  headlines;  Issues 
on  which  opinlocis  were  strongly  divided 
pro  and  eon;  the  B-62.  the  RS-70,  Bo- 
mare,  aircraft  carrlera.  on  down  the  hne. 
Tbe  oommttBe  dtoeosiions  about  them 
took  days  of  hearings — floor  discussions 
hours.  Tes.  there  were  many  specific 
teuee  we  debated  In  prertoiv  years. 

Fiscal  19A4  presents  a  different  pic- 
ture. This  year  there  la  only  one  key 
issue— how  much  the  defense  budget 
has  been  cut.  As  you  know,  the  admin- 
Istratloa    requested    an    alltime    high 


peacetime  budget  for  mllltaiy  spending. 
$49-014  binion.  Our  committee,  after 
long  and  careful  deliberation,  decided 
that  this  request  was  excessive.  They 
cut  the  amount  by  almost  $2  billion — to 
$47,092  billion. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  have  we 
by  any  cuts  endangered  America's  secu- 
rity. I  bdtefve.  most  sbioerdy,  that  we 
have  not  In  the  sUi^test. 

The  subcommittee  considered  this 
aspect  most  carefully.  I  may  say  that 
we  "bent  over  backward"  to  assure 
America  of  the  best  in  the  military.  We 
let  items  stand  if  there  was  any  ques- 
tion that  their  omission  would  hurt  our 
defenses.  Yet  still  we  were  able  to  make 
the  huge  cut  we  did.  I  am  convinced 
that  America's  defense  has  been  helped, 
not  harmed,  by  our  Judgment.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  the  defense  budget 
..could  have  been  cut  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  it  was  and  still  preserve  our 
national  security.  Deeper  cuts  could 
have  been  made  and  we  would  still  have 
remained  the  world's  strongest  military 
nation.  Tes.  I  believe  that  the  present 
budget  of  $47,092  billion  could  have  been 
cut  further.  Like  moat  of  you,  I  am 
economy  minded.  I  am  most  definitely 
against  excessive  spending  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  But  I  am  also  not  going 
to  Jeopardize  in  any  way  our  defense 
posture. 

The  committee,  during  its  5  months  of 
intensive  hearings,  listened  to  testimony 
from  the  top  experts  in  all  fields  of  our 
Defense  Depvtment.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearings,  when  we  marked 
up  the  bin  several  weeks  ago.  there  were 
naturally  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  c(»nmlttee.  Some  wanted  bigger 
cuts,  some  less.  Compromises  were 
reached  in  the  interests  of  bipartisan- 
ship and  committee  harmony. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  the 
House  in  its  wisdom  will  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations we  have  made  for  the  com- 
ing year's  massive  defoise  budget. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  R.OOB]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  fre- 
quently you  hear  my  colleagues  come 
down  to  this  spot  In  the  well  and  say 
how  happy  they  arc  to  be  here.  In  mos^ 
cases  they  are  telling  the  truth.  Tou 
have  no  idea  how  happy  I  am  to  be  here 
One  year  ago  when  we  finished  this  bill 
I  walked  off  the  floor  and  went  to 
O^rgetown  Uhlvcrsity  Hospital  for  a 
most  serious  operation.  There  the  great- 
est surgeons  in  the  world  opeaaeA  me  up, 
and  I  think  they  Just  helped  themsdves. 
and  there  was  grave  doubt  as  to  what 
the  outcome  would  be.  But  thanks  to 
your  good  wishes  and  all  of  your  prayers 
ami  to  those  surgeons  and  Almighty  God 
I  am  back  to  belabor  you  about  this  ap- 
propriation bill  again. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  distinguidied 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kboch] 
in  the  chair.  For  the  benefit  of  the  new 
people  here,  he  has  been  presiding  over 
this  biU  I  believe  since  shortly  after  the 
War  Between  the  States.  It  is  always 
great  to  see  him  in  that  position  of  re- 
flponsibflity. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  pnH>erly, 
"there  Is  no  dtacownt  tot  defense."    I 
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embrace  that.  There  is  not.  And  the 
speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
made  that  abundantly  clear.  What  was 
not  clear,  and  knowing  this  bill,  if  you 
forgive  me,  as  I  know  it.  I  could  not  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  what  in  the 
world  the  Secretary  of  Defense  meant 
when  he  said  we  were  seriously  striking 
at  the  purchase  of  tactical  air  for  sup- 
port of  our  ground  forces.  I  do  not 
think,  and  I  never  thought  imtil  then, 
that  anybody  would  live  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  McNamara  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
But  I  assure  you  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about  and  by  this  time 
even  he  will  not  be  surprised.  He  was 
completely  tn  error.  We  did  not  do  any- 
thing about  damaging  tactical  air  for 
ground  forces.  I  will  say  to  the  older 
Members  that  they  know  that  I  would  be 
yelling  bloody  murder  if  anybody  dared 
touch  tactical  air  support  for  ground 
troo^.  One  of  those  flat-heeled,  long- 
haired Jokers  down  there  that  he  sur- 
rounds himself  with  gave  him  this  in- 
formation. I  am  sure  Mr.  McNamara  is 
surrounded  with  them,  and  he  is  so  ab- 
solutely busy  how  in  the  world  he  gets 
to  the  bathroom  I  do  not  know.  But  on 
this  detail  it  was  unfortunate,  because 
the  press  played  it  up  and  there  were 
a  dosen  Members  even  today  who  asked 
me  about  it.   But  it  is  not  true. 

We  did  cut  scHne  of  this  $325  million; 
and  in  the  cocdflelds  where  I  c<Hne  from, 
I  never  saw  numbers  like  that  in  my 
life,  except  on  the  boxcars  going  by  on 
the  railroad  trains — $325  million.  Why. 
on  my  subcdmmlttee  if  you  are  not  talk- 
ing about  at  least  $100  million,  we  leave 
it  to  the  clerks  to  pick  up  in  a  $50  billion 
budget  We  cut  this  $325  million  on  air 
procuronent  $25  million.  Why?  Simply 
because  the  state  of  the  art  has  so  de- 
veloped, or  h«ts  not  developed,  that  the 
electronic  hardware  cannot  fill  the  gap. 
And  it  dealt  not  with  tactical  air.  but 
with  reconnaissance,  which,  as  far  as  BCr. 
McNamara's  statement  was  concerned, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case — as  "the 
flowers  that  bloom  In  the  spring  tra  la." 

Now.  how  wnmg  can  you  get?  I  do 
not  like  to  pin  his  ears  back  on  that,  but 
I  have  to  act  as  a  friend.  I  am  his  friend. 
I  think  he  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has 
hm>pened  in  the  United  States  since 
canned  beer  or  sliced  bread,  but  he  made 
a  mistake  on  that  press  release. 

He  also  made  a  second  mlrablle  dlctu. 
Imagine  McNamara  making  two  mistakes 
in  one  press  release,  but  he  did.  He  said 
the  action  of  the  subcommittee  would 
necessitate  the  reduction  of  uniformed 
personnel  by  60.000.  That  is  not  true, 
period.  I  have  heard  of  exercises  in 
semantics  being  engaged  in  at  the  ad- 
ministrative level,  but  this  was  a  very  low 
level  exercised  in  first-grade  arithmetic, 
not  even  the  IBM  machines  they  push 
buttons  with  down  there,  s^ctly  2 
and  2  are  4.  I  was  always  very  bad 
in  fractions.  That  is  why  I  am  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  suppose. 

We  cut.  yes;  $102  million  was  involved. 
Let  me  show  you  how  they  had  to  tor- 
ture this  big  press  release.  These  were 
the  two  big  things  you  heard.  Sixty 
thousand  i^eople  had  to  be  cut  from  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  tactical  air  endan- 
gered. 


We  in  a  round  figure  say,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say,  sometimes,  that 
It  costs  us  about  $4,000  a  head  to  put  a 
soldier  in  uniform  In  the  field  In  the 
Active  Forces.  That  is  pretty  generally 
about  right,  $4,000.  You  take  $4,000  and 
put  it  into  $120  million  and  you  come  out 
with  30,000 — how  is  that? — in  a  round 
figure.  This  is  where  they  begin  on  the 
end-strength  picture.  You  must  extend 
that  to  the  end-strength  picture  of  the 
forces  with  which  you  begin.  Right  off 
the  left  field  wall  you  pick  60,000.  Now, 
that  is  quite  a  trick,  lliat  is  like  walk- 
ing across  Niagara  Falls  on  a  rope.  It  is 
a  good  trick  whether  you  do  it  ar  not. 
That  is  the  60,000  cut.  There  Just  "ain't 
no  such  animal."  So  throw  that  press 
release  away.    It  Just  was  not  so. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  feel  that  that  press 
release,  however,  is  a  rather  typical  kind 
of  press  release  to  come  from  the  De- 
partment after  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  out  the  appropilation  bill? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  was 
waiting  all  this  week  to  see  a  big  press 
release  and  on  television  and  radio  say- 
ing, "Unidentified  aircraft  over  Alaska." 
They  have  been  dusting  that  one  off  every 
year  before  this  bill  gets  on  the  fioor, 
"Unidentified  aircraft  over  Alaska." 
They  Just  change  the  date.  Ever  since 
the  Wright  brothers  took  off,  I  guess, 
they  have  been  doing  that. 

Then  about  48  hours  later,  not  to  be 
outdone  south  of  the  Mason-Dlxon  line, 
"Unidentified  submarine  off  the  Florida 
coast"— same  business,  same  source. 
You  are  right  both  ways,  but  I  miss  my 
two  old  friends  from  Alaska  and  Florida. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  obnox- 
ious—unless it  is  me— than  a  Monday 
morning  quarterback  or  a  Tuesday  after- 
noon— late — quarterback.  I  have  been 
coming  down  to  this  well  for  15  years 
at  least  abusing  this  subcommittee — 
criticizing  the  House — sajrlng  to  every- 
body—exc^t  Mrs.  Flood  and  my  cocker 
spaniel  dog— "Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing about  the  Army  ox  you  will  not 
have  any;  modernize  the  Army;  beef  It 
up;  what  about  guarilla  warfare— you 
are  behind  the  times.  Tliere  is  not  going 
to  be  any  missile  warfare.  There  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  war,  the  Good  Book  says  there 
will  be  a  war  and  rumors  of  war  until  the 
end  of  time.  There  will  be.  You  are  get- 
ting ready  for  the  wrong  war." 

Well,  now,  after  all  these  years  I  come 
happily  before  you— I  do  not  have  to 
introduce  any  amendments  for  you  glee- 
fully to  knock  my  head  off.  I  have  been 
trying  to  raise  the  Army  to  20  dlvisi(»ui 
for  20  years.  We  have  it  at  16  divisions 
with  16,000  men  in  the  special  force  for 
the  17th  division.  And  it  is  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  thank  goodness,  that  we  will 
have  20  divisions  for  the  Army.  I  said 
to  you  6  years  ago.  please  give  us  ^ht 
Strac  divisions  for  the  Army — and  you 
trooped  up  the  aisle  and  I  think  I  got  my 
vote  and  the  vote  of  two  elevator  op- 
erators.  Well,  this  year  I  have  eight 
Strac  divisions.  I  would  come  to  you 
with  amendments  here — they  used  to  be 
thumb-printing  because  the  chairman 


would  have  them  and  he  would  take 
them  up  to  New  York  with  him  and 
bring  them  back  every  year.  But  they 
are  not  there  this  year.  I  would  say, 
when  are  you  going  to  set  up  the  Army 
air  arm?  When  are  you  going  to  get 
chopper  fighters?  When  are  you  going 
to  have  helicopters?  When  are  you  going 
to  take  away  the  Key  West  agreement  of 
5,000  tons  limitation  for  the  fixed-wing 
aircraft  for  the  Army?  You  must  give 
the  Army  its  own  tactical  fighter  support 
in  guerrilla  war.  When  are  you  going  to 
do  this?  Same  vote — ^Flood  against  the 
Government.  I  think  the  last  vote  on  a 
teller  vote  was  something  like  210  to  4. 
This  yeso- — no  problem — ^thanks  to  the 
wisdom  of  whoever  finally  listened  to  me. 
You  are  going  to  have  a  great  Army,  air 
arm — thousands  of  aircraft.  This  year 
we  will  train  more  pilots  for  the  Army 
than  we  will  for  the  Air  Force.  Chop- 
pers, chopper-fighters — ^we  will  have 
chopper-fighters  in  South  ^etnam — and 
prepared  in  the  years  ahead  carrying  up 
to  20  rockets — 50-caliber  marhineguns — 
any  one  of  them  carrying  more  tirepower^ 
than  any  fighter  aircraft  in  World  War 
n.  It  shoiUd  be— this  is  the  way  it  is 
going  to  be. 

Finally — listen — there  go  my  amend- 
ments and  that  is  the  end  of  beating 
my  breast  for  the  Army  unless — and  I 
am  their  best  friend— I  have  a  right  to 
be  the  severest  critic  they  ever  had — and 
I  say  to  the  Army  now,  with  money 
coming  out  of  their  ears  and  with  air- 
planes coming  out  of  my  mustache,  fi- 
nally, I  h(9e  and  pray  that  they  do 
not  fall  into  the  evil  and  into  the  trap 
that  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  did 
ever  since  they  started  to  fly  and  buy 
spare  pcuis  so  that,  as  the  Air  Force 
now  has,  a  $2  billion  stockpile  of  spare 
parts  and  most  of  them  will  never  be 
used— and  the  Navy  is  Just  as  bad,  if 
not  worse.  If  the  Army  does  that,  and 
I  expect  you  people  with  me  to  wat^ 
than— I  see  all  the  signs — oh.  the  Army, 
after  being  low  man  on  the  totem  pole 
around  here  for  20  years,  are  feeding 
their  weight  and  they  are  flexing  their 
muscles  and  they  are  eating  high  on  the 
hog  before  you  even  give  them  the 
dough— I  know  the  signs,  beUeve  me, 
they  are  going  to  go  wild.  You  watdi 
them.  You  watch  them.  Let  us  make 
sure  they  do  not  do  it.  But  I  am  so 
afraid  they  will  try. 

Let  us  not  have  them  do  that  now. 
Let  me  tell  you  one  more  thing:  This 
has  to  do  with  the  Navy.  This  Is  not 
going  to  make  you  fed  very  good.  Tills 
is  not  security.  I  have  Just  checked 
with  the  cleric  of  the  oommittee.  This 
is  not  classified.  Much  of  it  is,  but 
what  I  am  going  to  say  is  not,  or  I  would 
not  say  it.  Do  you  know  that  ocean- 
ography, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  un- 
til the  last  very  few  years  was  neglected 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  to  an  extent  and  de- 
gree that  was  criminal?  Down  through 
the  years.  Instead  of  Increasing  their  re- 
tironent  pay  and  in  other  areas  of  de« 
fense  forces  as  well,  they  ought  to  bring 
back  som^  of  these  ^»"<t^i«  with  stars 
in  their  eyee  as  well  as  on  their  necks 
and  court  martial  than. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pomsylvania  has  ex- 
Idred. 
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they  are.  it  is  like  picking  up  a  handful 
of  quidcsilver  from  a  desk  or  a  marble 
Uq)  to  tiy  to  teach  this  barrd  of  worms 
that  is  procYircment  in  defense.  That  is 
a  mixed  metaphor,  if  I  ever  beard  one. 
Withdraw  which  one  part  you  do  not 
nke. 

Whoever  heads  up  these  procurement 
divisions  and  bureaus,  one,  two,  and 
three  stars,  or  whatever  is  par  for  the 
course  that  year  for  tbe  Bureau,  the  er- 
ror is  committed,  the  evil  is  done,  by 
design,  indifference,  negligence,  incom- 
petence or  a  combination  of  them  all, 
that  officer's  tour  of  duty  is  finished  and 
he  moves  to  some  other  Job.  He  gets 
promoted.  In  the  next  year  we  find  out 
that  it  cost  us  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
way  of  a  loss  to  tbe  taxpayers.  Nobody 
is  reownsible,  nobody  is  recalled,  no  let- 
ters of  censure  are  issued,  nobody  critl- 
dses.  Somebody  may  say  "Oops,  sorry 
for  your  trouble,"  and  we  go  on  with  the 
hearings. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  take 
law  or  what  it  will  take,  but  it  is  the 
Achilles'  bed  in  your  procurement  pro- 
gram. In  some  way  you  people  who  can 
do  it  find  out  how  to  nXap  this  and  legis- 
late, if  necessary,  and  you  will  plug  the 
biggest  and  most  fatal  gap  In  the  whole 
procurement  program.  Do  not  let  Uiese 
characters  get  away.  Bring  them  back 
from  Gennany.  bring  them  back  from 
England,  bring  them  back  from  Formosa, 
or  wherever  they  are.  and  make  them 
account  for  these  derelictions  and  these 
disgntcef  ul  peif  onnances  in  procurement 
and  in  other  areas  of  command.  Try 
that  and  watch  some  of  these  bubbles 
burst. 

Mr.  Chairman,  believe  me.  this  Is  a 
good  bill.  Nobody  in  good  c<Hi8cience 
could  vote  against  this  bin  tomorrow. 
No  matter  how  mad  you  mi|^  be  about 
something,  you  take  a  look  at  this  bill 
fmn  its  four  comers  and  if  this  vote 
is  not  unanimous  tcmiorrow  I  will  be 
asUHinded. 

We  had  our  differences  in  committee. 
I  foui^  the  gentleman  from  Wlwonsin 
(HI  something.  He  fought  me.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  fight  with  the  gentlonan  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Faas]  and  I  know  it  is 
hard  for  him  to  iltfit  with  me.  But  we 
rolled  all  over  tbe  floor  and  there  wss  a 
lot  of  blood  there  for  3  or  8  days.  This 
is  none  of  your  business,  but  we  admire 
and  respect  each  other  tremendously. 
Tou  put  a  finger  on  Foas  and  you  put  a 
finger  on  me,  and  that  goes  on  down  the 
line  from  Mr.  Mahoh  on.  and  aiq>Iies  to 
both  sides.    This  is  no  game  for  boys. 

8o  we  came  out  with  a  unanimous  re- 
port, because  we  want  the  nations  of  the 
w<Nrld  to  understand  and  realise,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  leading  nation  in  the  world  today. 
whether  anybody  likes  it  or  not.  I  could 
not  care  less.  Wsshingtmi,  D.C.,  is  not 
only  the  Capital  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Washington.  D.C..  today  and  from  now 
on  in  is  the  capitsi  of  the  world,  whether 
anyi)Ody  likes  it  or  not,  and  I  could  not 
possibly  careless. 

So.  I  would  like  us  to  go  before  the 
world  tomorrow  with  this  bill,  unani- 
mous, our  hands  Joined  in  approvaL 
This  is  the  appropriation  bffl  for  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense,   of  the  molted 


States  of  America,  and  the  wortd— if  they 
want  to  stay  around  in  one  pleee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  WiLSOM]. 

Mr.  wnJBON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  I  apologise  for  taking  the  time  of 
the  House  at  this  late  hour,  and  I  do  so 
because  I  fed  very  deeply  about  the  sub- 
ject which  I  am  going  to  dlsraiss 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  of  this 
body  is  interested  in  economy.  Our  debt 
has  reached  astronomical  pn^wrtions. 
Our  tax  load  is  almost  unbearable.  To 
find  a  place  to  save  money  you  must  look 
where  money  is  being  spent.  That  takes 
me  to  the  defense — defense  procxire- 
ment.  if  you  please.  There  is  $16  bilUon- 
plvis  for  that  purpose  in  this  bill.  Now 
that  whole  Add  of  defense  procurement 
is  too  large  for  me.  Therefore.  I  have 
confined  myself  to  electronics.  I  take 
this  time  because  I  have  woiked  hard 
and  woiked  long  hours  with  an  ex- 
tremely competent  staff  of  volunteer 
hdp  to  explore  some  of  these  cases  in 
defense  procurement  and  procurement 
of  dectronics.  Many  cases  I  have  docu- 
mented and  placed  in  tbe  record  of  this 
House.  I  have  many  names,  numbers, 
dates,  and  so  forth. 

I  must  at  this  point  make  it  dear  that 
I  am  not  in  any  way  casting  any  reflec- 
tion upon  the  members  of  this  suboom- 
mlttee.  They  have  done  a  fine  Job,  but 
to  properly  safeguard  an  expenditure  of 
some  $55  billion  is  a  Job  that  is  too  big 
for  all  of  us  put  together  to  accurately 
do  the  Job  that  ought  to  be  done.  Tbe 
committee  has  done  fine  work.  It  has 
been  extremely  hdpful  to  me.  It  has 
cooperated  with  me  and  assisted  me  in 
getting  bid  sets  so  VbaX  I  might  stand 
there  and  scrutinize  very  carefully  some 
of  the  items  which  the  military  procures. 

All  that  I  want  and  aU  that  I  ask.  and 
I  am  sure  you  idl  agree,  is  one  dollar's 
worth  of  defense  for  one  dollar's  worth 
of  expense.  Our  taxpayers  wiU  go  for 
that  It  is  one  hundred  percent  impos- 
sible to  enforce  prudence  as  we  would 
have  It  imder  the  present  circumstances. 
It  is  too  big  and  too  unwlddy.  There 
are  too  many  loopholes.  Our  local  dties. 
town,  countries,  and  municipalities  rely 
on  specifications  and  plans  and.  of 
course,  always  on  competittve  bidding. 
Were  it  not  true  we  could  not  operate 
them  either.  We  have  too  nttle  of  that 
competition  tn  defense  spending  now. 
In  many  Instances  It  is  a  mockery  or  it 
is  completely  nonexistent 

The  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  himself  said  last  year  that  $3 
billion  could  be  saved  by  more  competi- 
tive bidding  in  defense  procurement 
Let  me  recite  a  few  cases.  I  hope  you 
will  agree  that  the  amoiuit  requested  for 
dectronics  could  be  and  should  be  cut 
materially  without  In  any  way  crippling 
our  defense.  I  will  go  back  and  review 
a  few  cases  that  are  old  cases.  I  wHl  re- 
view the  history  of  them,  and  then  I  have 
some  new  ones  which  are  somewhat 
classified  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  give 
you  the  name  and  number. 

Case  No.  1 — and  I  am  going  to  be  ex- 
treme)^ brief,  and  these  are  all  docu- 
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mented  In  the  record,  and  some  of  them 
have  10  or  13  pages  in  the  Cowosissiowu. 
Riooas.  but  this  is  a  brief,  dcetdiy  re- 
view. 

Case  No.  1  is  PP-2100,  power  supply: 
In  the  study  requested  by  me  the  General 
Accounting  Office  proved  that  the  Navy 
overpaid  the  manufacture' — and  I  have 
the  manufactiurer'B  name — more  than 
$100,000  for  a  power  supply  unit.  The 
General  Accounting  Ofllce  recommended 
sending  the  case  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment This  was  done.  The  Justice  De- 
partment stated  it  could  not  act  They 
suggested  the  Navy  make  a  request  for 
the  overcharge.  They  referred  it  back 
to  the  Navy.  The  overcharge  still  has  not 
been  collected. 

Case  No.  3— AN/DRW-29  drone  radio: 
Complete  manufacturing  drawings  exist. 
Competition  could  have  been  secured,  but 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Kenneth 
M.  Beliieu  rammed  through  a  sole  source 
deaL  In  consummating  the  purchase  he 
vi(^ted  Public  Law  87-653  by  issuing  a 
bid  document  before  signing  the  required 
determination  and  findings  which  deter- 
mined that  only  one  company  could 
supply  the  radio.  I  asked  for  an  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  General  and  was  told 
June  11  by  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell  that 
BeLleu  violated  a  law  enacted  by  this 
Congress.  

Case  No.  3 — ^USM-61  multimeter: 
Navy  listed  it  as  a  "Qualified  products 
list"  item,  which  means  you  must  build 
one  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Navy  before 
you  can  bid  on  it.  On  bid  document 
however,  was  stipulation  that  only  suc- 
cessful bidder  would  get  set  of  draw- 
ings. It  was  impossible  to  get  plans  to 
build  model  for  Navy's  approval  imless 
you  won  contract  and  you  could  not  bid 
on  contract  until  you  built  model  You 
could  not  get  from  here  to  there-nmless 
you  were  the  favored  company  already 
building  the  equipment  I  contacted  the 
Navy  and  forced  these  drawings  out  In 
the  open  for  industry. 

Case  No.  4— USM-117  multimeter: 
Same  type  of  case  as  the  USM-61  mul- 
timeter. The  Navy  said  prospective 
bidders  must  build  an  acceptable  model, 
but  plans  could  not  be  secured  unless  a 
bidder  won  the  contract.  I  contacted  the 
Navy  Department  and  after  much  red- 
tape  and  discussions  the  drawings  were 
made  available.  Industry  was  given  a 
change  to  bid  on  the  manufacture  of 
these  units. 

Case  No.  5 — ^VRC-12  radio:  The  Army 
spent  $35  million  on  the  first  sole- 
source — no  competition — purchase  ot 
this  radio  with  the  understanding  the 
second  purchase  would  be  competitive. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  Court- 
ney Johnson  said  this.  Shortly  after 
Johnson  left  Government  for  last  Ume 
his  successor,  Paul  Ignatius,  changed 
plans  to  obtain  VRC-12's  by  competitive 
bidding  and  awarded  a  second  $65  mil- 
lion sole  source  contract.  A  third,  com- 
petitive purchase,  proved  that  at  least 
27.6  percent  of  the  $65  million— $17  mil- 
lion— was  wasted  on  the  second  sole- 
source  purchase.  Courtney  Johnson  is 
now  employed  by  the  sole-source 
supplier. 

Case  No.  6— MRN/12  mobUe  radio 
control  tower:  I  have  not  completed  my 
findings  on  that,  but  the  Department  of 


Defense  Uterally  threw  away  more  than 
$650,000.  In  a  first  contract  the  Defoise 
Department  supi^ed  many  of  the 
materials  that  went  Into  this  special  piece 
of  equipment.  When  the  company 
started  supplying,  building  costs  and 
prices  Jumped  astronomically. 

Case  No.  7 — AN/UPM-98,  tape  re- 
corder: Bought  for  a  maximimi  price  of 
$4,800  each.  Navy  wanted  it  miniatur- 
ized and  transistorized  and  the  scde- 
souree  price  was  to  be  $77,000  for  produc- 
tion of  the  miniaturized  modd.  This 
procurement  was  forced  into  competition 
and  the  price  per  imit  fell  to  $1,833.13 
each.  There  Is  a  drop  fnxn  $77,000  to 
$1,000.  Webcor  In  Chicago  got  that  con- 
tract on  competitive  bids. 

Case  No.  8— AN/AP8-88:  radu*:  Pur- 
chased at  prices  of  from  $28,000  to  $30,- 

000  for  two  companies  bidding  and  alter- 
nating in  winning  contracts.  Two 
months  after  last  negotiated  purchase  It 
was  forced  Into  competition  and  the 
price  feU  to  $11,319.  The  winnhig  bid- 
der was  the  same  company  that  bid  $28,- 
000 — 2  months  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I  am  not  gdng 
to  have  time  to  go  into  an  these  cases,  but 

1  would  like  to  go  Into  some  recent  cases 
at  this  time. 

Case  No.  1 — ^Radio  transcdver:  The 
present  buflder,  whldi  won  the  contract 
In  a  competitive  bidding  situation,  was 
denied  a  new  contract  because  its  bid  did 
not  contain  a  formality  caUed  a  tedml- 
cal  dissertation.  Its  bid  was  lower  by  20 
percent  than  otha:  bidders.  That  is  one 
of  the  gimmicks,  one  of  the  ways  they 
wipe  out  competition.  I  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce  for  an  opinion, 
and  it  dedded  this  firm  diould  get  this 
contract  despite  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
live  up  to  every  comma  and  period  in  the 
Government  redtape.  Consequently,  the 
award  was  given  to  this  company,  and  it 
saved  the  taxpayers  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  purchase  price. 

Case  No.  2 — Repair  of  World  War  n- 
type  aircraft:  Ihe  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Kilgork,  and  I, 
worked  on  that  and  we  brought  it  out  to 
competitive  Mddlng.  That  is  not  gdng 
to  be  let  on  noncompetitive  bidding  and  I 
know  money  wUl  be  saved  there. 

Case  No.  3— Variable  resists  for  the 
AN/ASA-13  computer  system:  Tills  was 
to  be  bought  competitively  but  with  no 
drawings  or  description  of  equipment. 
After  I  taUted  with  Capt.  John  Scott  I 
was  called  by  Capt  H.  E.  BeclmMnrer, 
who  said  procurement  was  being  halted 
imtil  plans  could  be  made  avaflable,  at 
which  time  everyone  would  get  to  see 
the  drawings.  Competition  here  win 
force  this  price  down,  in  my  opini<m,  by 
25  percent-plus. 

Case  No.  4— AM/ASM-61;  test  set  for 
gsrro  compass:  liie  Army  planned  a 
sole-source  procurement  because.  It  said, 
it  did  not  have  drawings.  After  I  in- 
quired into  this  and  found  drawings  had 
been  ordered  and  paid  for  back  in  1960 
I  contacted  Gen.  AUm  Stanwix-Hay  at 
the  Army  Electronics  Materiel  Agency, 
Philaddphla.  He  cancded  the  procure- 
ment and  promised  to  make  it  competi- 
tive when  it  was  reissued,  and  ordered  a 
fuU-scale  investigation  of  the  case  by 
the  Army's  Inspector  G^ieral.  Com- 
petitive bidding  when  this  purchase  is 


solidted  WiU  save  the  taxpayers  many 
dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  5 
additional  minutes  to  ttie  gentleman 
from  Indiwia, 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Case  No. 
5:  On  June  S — this  one  makes  me  sick. 
I  win  not  have  time  to  go  into  some  of  tbe 
new  procurement.  Most  of  it  is  classified 
information,  anyway,  but  this  one  case 
in  regard  to  the  ID-999/ASN  attitude 
indicator.  iTPe  J-6,  we  found  out  that 
these  were  to  be  bought  sole  source  in  the 
amount  of  421  units.  I  immedlatdy  in- 
quired as  to  why  it  diould  be  bought  sole 
source,  and  where  they  had  got  it  before. 
I  discovered  13,600  of  these  obsolete  sets 
were  stored  in  warehouses;  9,000  of  those 
were  100-pereent  operationaL  On  June 
7  General  Stanwix-Hay  told  me  they  had 
called  tbe  order  off.  They  are  going  to 
have  11,500  of  them  to  jimk,  because  tbe 
new  one  is  coming  out  very  soon  and 
they  WiU  not  have  use  tox  more  than  421 
of  the  12,000  they  have  on  hand.  The 
Aimy  planned  to  spend  $388,000  <m  this 
<me  procurement  so  you  can  see  wh»e 
it  was  possible  for  one  Congressman,  cm 
his  toes,  to  save  $338,000  in  one  typical 
case. 

In  addition,  I  have  spot  checked  10 
items  that  the  committee  has  in  its  fUes. 
items  which  the  military  says  it  pUms 
to  buy  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  Identify  the  equipment  by 
nomenclature  due  to  security  reasons  and 
I  win  not  do  so. 

I  win  only  say  that  of  tbe  10  items  I 
checked  yesterday  at  a  late  hoxu*,  I  was 
able  to  learn  that  the  miUtaiy  misrepre- 
sented the  probable  cost  on  4.  Three 
of  the  items  appear  to  have  been  properly 
budgeted.  I  could  devdop  no  inf  orma- 
ti(m  on  two  other  items  due  to  the  limita- 
tions of  tbne;  and  tbe  10th  item,  accord- 
ing to  my  Infmmation,  is  not  going  to  be 
purchased  at  aU. 

Therefore,  four  out  of  ttie  seven  Items 
I  could  chKdt  were  not  as  reliable  as  the 
miUtary  would  like  you  to  think  and  I 
fed  that  it  is  a  significant  percentage. 
I  might  say  I  tried  for  some  months  to 
get  this  so-caUed  shopping  list  in  order 
to  compare  the  prices  the  miUtary  says 
it  wUl  pay  with  tbe  prtees  it  is  aetuaUy 
paying.  I  want  to  be  kind  to  the  top 
paperpushers  at  the  Pentagon  by  saying 
simply  that  I  was  given  the  runaround. 
Now  ttiat  I  know  a  smaU  portion  of  what 
is  in  that  shopping  list  I  wonder  what  I 
would  really  find  if  I  could,  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  sUp  through  the  Defense 
Department  looldng  glass  and  see  what  is 
reaUy  going  <m  at  McNamara's  tea  party. 

One  item  I  checked  was  a  radio.  The 
Army  wants  lO/MK)  of  a  certain  type 
next  year  and  says  it  plans  to  vend 
$2,200  per  radio.  This  is  a  false  certi- 
fication since.  Just  2  weeks  ago,  in  a  com- 
petitive bidding  situation.  $843  was  the 
unit  price  bid  for  this  same  radio.  Mr. 
Chairman,  here  is  waste  of  over  $10  mU- 
1km  on  (me  radio  that  has  not  happoied 
and.  if  I  am  able  to  stop  it,  wiU  not  hap- 
pen. 

On  another  item— a  radiac  set  that 
measures  radiation— the  Navy  says  it 
win  pay  $915  each  for  the  equipment   It 
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That  is  how  the  mlU- 
loiUar  and  how  reliable 


Is  some  of  the  i|if ormation  it  gives  this 
are  other  examples,  but 
lave  the  time  to  go  into 
^fifwi  Sulllee  t  >  say  that  I  would  like 
to  have  a  era^  ii  that  shopping  list  for 
Jwt  1  day.  Whi  1 1  would  uncover  would 
ewl  the  hair  on  ]  our  neck. 

I  think  that  is  suillcient  indication 
from  my  little  s  udy— my  small  study- 
that  much  monc  i  can  be  saved.  We  can 
very  carefully  laard  this  procuranent. 
I  hope  the  ooiunittee  wlU  see  fit  to 
y»^t^>ny  eat  this  apin<H>riatlon  for 
eleetitmies  equi  ment.  I  would  like  to 
Inquire  mhaX  tl  e  committee  is  offering 
in  the  way  of  educing  the  amount  of 
this  apprmxriati  m  for  electronics  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  FORD.  "Ihe  committee  in  the  re- 
port and  in  tte  action  taken  on  the 
dollar  thorns  thi  kt  we  have  reduced  elec- 
tronics funds  ivailahle  in  the  magni- 
tude of  about  $50  million.  We  have 
made  cuts  of  i  pproximately  5  percent 
in  this  miecifle  area.  The  committee, 
as  the  gentknsn  knows,  heard  testi- 
mony by  him  on  the  10  or  11  con- 
tracts in  which  he  was  particularly  in- 
terested. We.  I  ISO  at  his  suggestion,  had 
testimony  by  t  le  Comptroller  General 
and  some  of  hi  staff.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  redue  tons  the  committee  has 
recommended  f  )r  the  cutbacks  in  elec- 
tronics procunment  are  sound,  and 
stem  from  the  <  ixamples  he  gave  of  sin- 
gle-source proct  irement. 

Mr.  wnjBOl  of  Indiana.  Has  the 
eominittee  talen  into  c<»i8ideration 
these  various  other  overcharges  that 
have  been  paic  to  these  various  c(nn- 
panies  and  esiedaUy  cases  where  ex- 
cuses were  made  to  the  effect.  "Well,  we 
have  an  unusui  1  situation  here,  we  have 
to  have  it  quick  '  and  so  on? 

Mr.  FORD.  If  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  octensive  hearings 
that  were  oondi  icted  in  this  area  on  pro- 
curement praettoes.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  ooavinoed  t  lat  the  cmnmittee  went 
into  theee  prot  lems  in  great  depth  and 
we  condemned  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force  procurement  people  where 
they  had  not  opened  the  bidding  to 
eompetitkm  to  an  adequate  degree  and 
when  there  h  td  been,  as  we  thought, 
unwise  utiUsat  on  of  single-source  pro- 
curement. 

The  CHAIR  IAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  froi  i  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAH01< .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  reqv  ests  for  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  1m  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Was  lington  [Mr.  Pkllt]  . 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Jan- 
uary 21.  1063.  :  introduced  HJl.  2433  to 
declare  as  the  olicy  of  the  United  Stotes 
that  foreign  essels  which  trade  with 
Cuba  or  certal  i  other  Communist  eoim- 
trles  may  not  i  artieipate  in  the  carrying 
of  VB.  Oover  iment-generated  cargoes, 
under  the  im>^  isions  of  this  bill  no  vessel 
which  engagec  in  this  trade  with  Com- 
munist-contro  led  areas,  and  all  other 


vessels  under  the  same  ownership  or  con- 
trol as  the  one  which  engaged  in  such 
trade,  would  come  under  the  ban.  My 
proposal  was  to  discourage  foreign-flag 
ships  from  disregarding  the  TJ3.  shipping 
boycott  of  Cuba  and  Red  China,  and  so 
forth. 

A  few  dasrs  after  this  legislation  was 
introduced  the  White  Hoiise  released  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  by  admin- 
istration order  steps  had  been  taken  to 
assure  that  U.S.  Oovernment-flnanced 
cargoes  were  riot  shipped  in  foreign  ves- 
sels engaged  in  trade  with  Cuba. 

This  Executive  action  to  limit  Cuban 
trade  with  the  free  world  covered  only 
the  spedUlc  ship  rather  than  all  vessels 
of  the  same  company.  It  applied  only 
to  cargoes  shipped  from  the  United 
States  and  established  January  1.  1963, 
as  the  date  since  when  a  ship  would  have 
visited  a  Cuban  port  rather  than  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1962.  as  provided  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  7,  1963 — 
after  the  Oovemment's  shipping  order 
was  released — the  American  Maritime 
Association  immediately  termed  it  weak 
and  inadequate.  Maritime  Association 
president  Max  Harrison  said  the  regu- 
lations were  "fraught  with  loopholes" 
and  described  them  as  SUte  Depart- 
ment "bureaucratic  whitewash."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  regxilation  would 
permit  any  foreign  steamship  company 
owning  more  than  one  vessel  to  continue 
to  trade  with  Cuba  and  enj^  the  priv- 
ilege of  carrying  VS.  Government 
financed  cargo  so  long  as  different  ships 
were  used. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  on  February  14. 
1963,  asked  for  reporte  on  my  bill  from 
various  Government  agencies  and  de- 
partments including  Departments  of 
State.  Commerce.  Agriculture,  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  and 
General  Services  Administration. 

On  May  15.  1963.  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  reported  to  the 
committee  it  did  not  dissent  from  the 
policy  of  the  bill  but  in  view  of  the 
executive  branch  action  already  taken  it 
questioned  the  necessity  of  enacting  it. 
This  Agency  report  pointed  out  that  my 
bill  goes  beyond  the  executive  branch 
action  and  believed  such  extension  could 
be  accomplished  without  recourse  to 
legislation. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  departmental  re- 
ports have  not  been  received,  and  of 
course,  it  is  obvtous  the  administration 
does  not  want  the  l^islation. 

Last  week  21  more  free  world  and  Po- 
lish ships  which  made  calls  in  Cuban 
ports  were  listed  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, bringing  the  total  number  of 
vessels  which  have  engaged  in  Cuban 
trade  since  January  1.  1963,  to  118. 
Through  June  14.  1963.  these  118  vessels 
included  37  British.  30  Greek,  19  Leba- 
nese. 7  Italian.  7  Polish.  5  Yugoslav.  6 
Norwegian.  2  Spanish,  2  Swedish,  1  West 
German.  1  Japanese,  and  1  Moroccan. 

President  Kennedy,  over  1  year  ago, 
called  on  our  friends  and  allies  to  Join  in 
a  voluntary  economic  boycott  of  Cuba. 
In  response  we  have  had  some  coopera- 
tion but  mostly  lipservlce  while  foreign 
shipowners  have  continued  to  move 
cargo  to  Cuba.  But  as  alwasrs  our  De- 
partment of  Stete  takes  a  weak  posiUon 


which  allows  loopholes  so  as  to  avoid  any 
international  head-on  dispute. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  com- 
plied with  the  President's  order  with  re- 
spect to  ocean  shipmente  of  military 
assistance  materials  from  the  United 
States  and  their  approval  must  be  ob- 
tained by  a  recipient  country  Xor  use  of 
any  foreign-flag  vessel. 

To  me  it  is  highly  desirable  to  broaden 
the  limitation  so  that  the  ban  extends 
not  only  to  individual  foreign  ships  listed 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  as  hav- 
ing transported  cargoes  to  Castro  and 
Conununist  Cuba,  but  also  to  extend  the 
ban  so  as  to  prevent  U.S.  cargoes  being 
transported  in  other  vessels  controlled  by 
the  same  operators  of  such  individual 
ships. 

I  wish  I  could  offer  an  amendment  so 
as  to  place  a  limitation  on  Defense  De- 
partment funds  and  prohibit  their  use 
in  a  way  to  discourage  continued  unwill- 
ingness of  other  nations  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  the  U5.  economic  boycott  of 
Cuba.  Especially  I  would  wish  to  stop 
use  of  these  foreign  ships  from  carrying 
offshore  military  procurement  not  now 
covered  by  the  President's  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  firm  up  our 
Cuban  policy.  In  this  connection,  clos- 
ing loopholes  in  our  economic  boycott 
Is  essential.  Unfortunately,  such  a 
proposed  amendment  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  but  on  some  later  bill 
where  legislation  is  in  order  I  will  seek 
to  accomplish  my  objective. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  for  military  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

TRU   I 

Military  personnel 
Military  Personnel,  Army 
For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence.  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organisational 
movements),  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Army  on  actlvs  duty  (except 
those  undergoing  reserve  training) :  S3 ,785,- 
000.000,  and.  in  addition  $125,000,000  which 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Army 
stock  fund  and  the  Defense  stock  fund,  and 
$65,000,000  which  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  Anny  indiistrial  fund. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keoch.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  biU 
(HR.  7179)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Rbcoro  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  and  also  that  Members  spesJclng  on 
the  bill  may  have  ];>ermission  to  insert 
tables,  pertinent  tabulations,  and  appro- 
priate extraneous  matter  in  connection 
witl.  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

liir.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested to  be  excused  from  the  session 
on  Wednesday.  June  26.  I  have  sub- 
mitted this  request  because  I  am  retiun- 
ing  to  Kansas  to  attend  a  funeral  service 
for  a  close  personal  friend.  My  being  so 
absent  will  preclude  me  from  voting  aa 
the  Department  of  Defense  v>propria- 
tion  bilL  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


CONTINUING  FOR  2  YEARS  EXEMP- 
TION FROM  DUTY  BY  RETURNING 
RESIDENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vman- 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HH.  6791)  to  continue  for 
2  years  the  existing  reduction  of  the 
exempticm  from  duty  enjoyed  by  return- 
ing residente,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills. 
Knro  ot  California,  O'Bbien  of  Illinois, 
Btuiks  of  Wisconsin,  and  Bakir. 


FTPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
approaching  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company — SBIC — program. 
Within  this  short  period,  the  SBIC  con- 
cept has  proved  to  be  a  sound  and  signif- 
icant addition  to  this  Nation's  financial 
resources,  serving  as  it  does  the  critical 
needs  of  America's  small  businesses. 

This  program  is  a  unique  experiment 
in  business-Government  pcutnershlp 
where  the  Federal  Government  provides 


certain  incentives  for  private  individuals 
to  organize  and  operate  private  SBIC's 
to  invest  in  small  business. 

As  one  who  hailed  the  passage  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
I  have  followed  its  progress  with  satis- 
faction. As  one  whose  district  embraces 
thousands  of  independent  business  firms, 
however.  I  believe  that  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram has  only  begun  to  meet  its  full 
potential.  Today,  the  650  SBIC's  licensed 
throughout  the  United  States  possess  to- 
tal resources  of  less  than  $1  billion  and 
have  committed  less  than  $400  million 
of  that  amount  to  the  growth  of  worthy 
small  businesses. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
study  submitted  to  Congress  in  1958 
estimated  the  total  long-term  credit  and 
equity  capital  needs  of  small  business 
of  at  least  three  times  the  present  assete 
of  all  SBIC's  now  in  operation,  I  believe 
that  we  who  support  needed  small  busi- 
ness legislation  should  not  be  content  to 
rest  upon  the  present  record. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  go  far 
toward  equating  the  resources  of  the 
program  with  the  calls  made  upon  it.  I 
believe  that  the  proposal  would  serve  to 
channel  miUions  of  private  investment 
dollars  into  the  SBIC  program. 

An  extronely  brief  summary  of  the 
provLsions  of  my  bill  follows: 

First.  Increases  matching  section 
302(a)  funds  from  $400,000  maximum 
to  $1  million.  SBIC's  would  be  given  5 
years  to  draw  down  302(a)  subordinated 
debenture  funds,  rather  than  present  3 
years. 

Second.  Retains  limit  on  direct  SBA 
loans  to  SBIC's  imder  section  303(b)  to 
50  percent  of  capital  and  surplus  with 
top  limit  of  $4  million.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  bank  lends  to  an  SBIC  un- 
der standby  program.  SBIC  may  bor- 
row up  to  100  percent  of  capital  and 
surplus  with  maximum  of  $8  million. 

Third.  Removes  limitation  of  $500,000 
on  loan  or  investment  by  an  SBIC  in  any 
one  small  business. 

^  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  companion 
fneasure  to  Hit.  799  which  was  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  by  the  disUn- 
gui^ed  chairman  ot  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmaii ] . 

As  a  monber  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  shall  wm-k 
with  my  chairman  in  inressing  for  early 
approval  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  the  measure 
has  the  support  of  all  members  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  as 
stated  in  the  final  report  of  that  commit- 
tee for  the  87th  Congress. 

I  shicerely  believe  that  this  biU.  if 
enacted,  will  hasten  the  maturity  and 
growth  of  the  SBIC  industry  and  multi- 
ply its  ability  to  fill  the  pressing  needs 
of  qualified  small  businesses. 

EvoTone  who  believes  that  the  free 
enterprise  economy  of  the  United  States 
is  the  essential  featiire  of  our  strength 
and  wealth  should  support  the  further- 
ance of  this  young  industry  ^ithieh  holds 
such  promise  for  oontributtng  to  the  ccm- 
tlnued  vitality  of  our  economy.  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  prompt  and  favorable 


action  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  by  the  House  on  this 
proposal. 

WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  AMERICA? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  ^leaking  on  a  natlMiwide  television 
program  cc»nmented  that  in  his  CHDinion 
some  of  the  governments  of  Africa  and 
at  least  one  Western  Hemisphere  repub- 
lic were  incapable  of  self-government. 

His  remarks  gave  deep  offense  to  many 
of  our  good  friends  in  those  coimtries 
and  in  the  newly  independent  countries 
of  Africa  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  by  the  African  ambassadors 
in  Washington  deploring  statements  by 
public  figures  ciftiming  racial  superiority 
based  on  ethnic  differences. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
here  and  abroad  as  to  whether  this  one 
individual  was  speaking  for  the  Congress, 
let  me  categorically  state.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Senator  did  not  speak  for  me. 
I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  speak,  for  any 
group  or  committee  of  the  Congress. 
Nor  did  he  speak  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

His  was  a  solitary  voice  proclaiming 
an  obsolete  canard  which  has  been  dis- 
proved by  both  science  and  history. 

The  late,  great  anthropologist  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Ales  Hrdlicka, 
spent  the  better  part  of  a  lifetime  in  a 
comparative  study  of  various  ethnic 
groups.  His  conclusion  was  that  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  scientific  evidence  avail- 
able no  claim  could  be  substantiated  for 
the  ethnic  superiority  of  any  single 
group.  I  will  stand  by  the  findings  of 
Dr.  Hrdlicka  and  his  distinguished  asso- 
ciates. And  I  still  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Africa  is  the  new  world  of  the  20th 
century  and  as  such  has  vast  importance. 
The  final  political  orientation  of  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa  and  their 
ability  to  establish  stable,  economically 
viable,  free,  self-governing  societies  may 
well  be  the  final  determining  factor  in 
the  stiuggle  of  the  free  world  against 
international  communism.  These  fiedg- 
Mag  nations  need  and  deserve  our  sup- 
port and  encouragement.  They  deserve 
better  than  public  insults  and  invidious 
comparisons. 

The  worid — ^free.  Communist,  and  un- 
allned— watehes  with  deep  interest  our 
internal  struggle  with  our  racial  prob- 
lems. The  manner  in  which  we  solve 
them  will  have  a  profoimd  effect  on  our 
foreign  relations  in  the  future.  Intem- 
perate and  inaccurate  statements  by  per- 
sons in  public  life  cannot  help  toward  a 
soluticm  and  serve  only  to  cMupllcate  our 
problems  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  good 
win.  with  forbearance  and  restraint  on 
the  pcurt  of  all  concerned  we  can  proceed 
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neaa.  by  tbe 
Washington, 
point  In  tbe  district 
not  to  exceed  two 
year." 

Mr.  FHIEDEL 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  rea< 


1  eu 
'aid 


Real  lent 


neaiest 
Dlstr  ct 


.  Amendment 

i.  line  4.  afier 
out  the  word  "flscil 


The  amendment 
The  bill  was 
and  read  a  third 
ttane,  and  passed 
slder  was  laid 


oil 


remarks. 


>f 


<f 


III 


Mr.  O'HARA 
I  ask  unanlmou 
House  for  1 
eztoKlmy 

The   SPEAKER 
lo  the  request 
Illinois? 
There  was  no 
Mr.  O'HARA 
I  am  not  Infom^ed 
dltions  of  life 
of  Louisiana  in 
am  I  informed 
lltical  structureh 
at  that  far  awas 
great  State  of 
however,  that 
scrapers  on  tht 
metropolis  of 
the  preaent  city 
a  long,  long 
what  my 
Ing  nor  the 


time 
ancestors 
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problems  in  a  man- 
th  law  and  the  prln- 
and  Justiee. 


REIMBXTRSEIiCENT 

EXPENSES 

OP  THE  HOUSE  OF 


the  Senate  and  House  of 
the    United    State*    of 
aaeembled.  That  the 
subheading  "Adminls- 
under  the  heading  "sbm- 
Braneh  Appropriation 
sec.  4S(b)).  U  amended 
period  at  tbe  end  thereof 
1  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  contingent  fund  of 
Re^rwentatlves  is  hereafter 
reimbursement  of  trans- 
Incurred  by  Members  (In- 
lent  Commissioner   from 
^veling.  on  official  biisl- 
usual  route,  between 
of  Columbia,  and  any 
which  he  represents,  for 
round  trips  in  each  fiscal 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 


as  follows: 
offered  by  Mr.  Pbxsdxl 


On 
the'word  "each"  strike 


was  agreed  to. 
ordered  to  be  oigrossed 
Ume.  was  read  the  third 
and  a  motion  to  recon- 
the  table. 


AFRICA 


<f 


Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

consent  to  address  the 

mihute  and  to  revise  and 


Is  there   objection 
the  gentleman  from 


Objection. 

Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
what  were  the  con- 
what  is  now  the  State 
he  years  193  to  211  nor 
IS  to  the  social  and  po- 
if   any.   that  graced 
period,  what  is  now  the 
Illinois.    I  am  very  sure, 
did  not  have  any  sky- 
spot  that  Is  now  the 
or  on  the  site  of 
of  New  Orleans.    It  was 
ago.    I  do  not  know 
at  that  time  were  do- 
of  any  of  my  col- 


WB 


Ciicago 


anoistors 


leagues  from  Tfoyjirfana  and  the  other 
great  States  of  our  Union. 

But  I  have  read,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  my 
colleagues  have  read,  that  Rome  was 
then  the  first  nation  of  the  world,  and 
when  we  visit  Rome  we  have  proof  of 
what  Rome  was  when  our  United  States 
of  America  was  an  imtracked  wilderness. 
We  drive  over  the  old  Appian  Way.  we 
]o6k  at  the  ruins  still  standing,  and  we 
are  filled  with  wonderment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  take  issue  with  a 
colleague  of  mine  in  the  88th  Congress 
in  the  statement  attributed  to  him  that 
the  Africans  had  never  shown  any  ability 
to  build  and  to  govern.  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  when  his  ancestors  and  my 
ancestors  may  have  been  wandering 
aroimd  in  the  darkness,  reaching  out  for 
a  better  life,  that  an  African  was  Em- 
peror of  Rome  and  according  to  John 
Ounther  was  of  Negro  blood. 

The  Emperor  Severus  ruled  the  world 
from  AX>.  193  to  AJ).  211.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  the  world  in  power.  He  was 
the  first  man  in  the  world  in  social  stand- 
ing. By  the  standards  of  the  times  we 
are  told  that  he  was  a  good  emperor.  He 
was  an  African.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker. 
And,  John  Ounther,  who  Is  widely  re- 
garded as  a  careful  and  accurate  writer, 
says  that  he  was  of  Negro  blood. 

Bylr.  Speaker,  in  our  great  United 
States  of  America  we  have  the  precious 
right  to  speak  our  minds.  The  only 
limitation  is  in  the  law  of  libel  and  the 
law  of  sedition.  We  in  the  United  States 
imderstand  that  when  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress Is  speaking  his  mind  on  any  subject, 
as  an  individual,  he  is  merely  exer- 
cising his  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  as 
well  understood  in  other  countries,  espe- 
cisJly  in  the  countries  that  recently  have 
come  into  independence.  What  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  says  as  an  individual 
they  are  apt  to  cu^ept  in  some  measure 
as  an  expression  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  American  people. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  Congress,  but 
I  can  speak  for  myself,  and  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  I 
can  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  I  know  many  of  the  leaders  in 
Africa.  I  have  visited  them  m  their 
native  countries  and  I  have  visited  with 
them  on  the  occasions  of  their  visits  to 
Washington.  I  also  know  many  of  the 
men  and  women  in  many  of  the  countries 
in  Africa  who  belong  to  what  we  would 
call  in  this  country  the  rank  and  file. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  known  a 
more  dedicated  people.  I  have  found  in 
African  leaders  with  whom  I  have  talked 
and  visited,  here  in  my  office  in  Wash- 
ington, in  Uie  African  embassies  here  in 
Washington,  and  in  their  native  lands — 
I  have  found  in  them  a  political  matur- 
ity, an  intellectual  grasp,  a  statesman- 
ship of  the  highest  quality.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  deep  sense  of  appreciation 
of  Africans  that  I  hold  is  shared  in  very 
large  measure  by  all  my  colleagues  and 
all  the  American  people. 

The  new  African  nations  are  working 
with  us  to  buHd  a  free  world  in  which 
all  men  can  live  in  contentment  and  in 
dignity  and  in  peace.  They  are  making 
progress  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  has 
ever  been  accomplished  in  all  recorded 


history.  In  the  few  years  of  their  free- 
dom they  have  made  giant  strides 
against  the  odds  that  would  have  stopped 
the  less  timid  and  less  dedicated  in  their 
tireless  drive  against  poverty,  disease, 
and  illiteracy.  I  have  said  time  and  time 
again  that  as  Africa  goes,  so  will  go  the 
world. 

I  hope  that  the  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  the  new  lands  recently  freed 
from  colonialism  and  our  own  people  who 
in  the  180  years  since  our  freedom  from 
colonialism  have  built  the  mightiest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  I  hope  and  I  pray,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  friendship  will  grow 
stronger  and  warmer  with  every  passing 
year  as  together  we  march  forward  as 
brothers  on  a  basis  of  hiunan  equality 
to  a  better  world  than  ever  we  have 
known. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  and  highly  respected 
Ambassador  from  Liberia  when  he  spoke 
on  television  to  the  American  people  on 
Sunday  last.  I  can  assure  him  and  the 
peoples  of  the  new  African  nations  that 
when  he  had  finished,  in  millions  of 
American  homes,  in  the  cities,  in  the 
hamlets,  and  on  the  farms,  from  Ameri- 
can lips  came  the  word  "Amen." 


ANIMAL  DRUO  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF    1963 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  obj  ection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  today  for  a  proposed 
Animal  Drug  Amendments  Act  of  1963. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  my  proposal  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  consolidate  In  a  separate  section 
the  provisions  concerning  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  new  animal  drugs,  and  I 
ask  that  an  analysis  of  my  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

FUXFoaxs  or  lboislation 

It  is  the  principal  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation to  better  protect  the  public  health 
and  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by 
consolidating  the  diverse,  contradictory 
and  overlapping  sections  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  dealing 
with  the  preclearance  of  new  animal 
drugs  into  one  section  of  that  act  spe- 
cifically planned  for  animal  drugs.  In- 
cidental changes  from  current  admin- 
istrative procedure  consistent  with  the 
above  mentioned  purpose  are  also  pro- 
posed as  well  as  appropriate  effective 
date  and  transitional  provisions. 

TBXPLICATION    or    CONTaOLS 

The  continued  use  of  pharmaceuticals 
Is  absolutely  Imperative  to  the  continua- 
tion of  modem  methods  of  livestock  and 
poultry  production.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
improvement  in  the  nutritive  level  of  the 
American  diet  in  recent  years  is  attribut- 
able to  the  efficiencies  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  tremendous  strides  made 
in  the  use  of  pharmaceuticals  in  the 
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animal  industry.  However,  the  enact- 
ment of  recent  legislation  affecting  but 
not  directly  pertaining  to  animal  drugs 
may  limit  further  improvements  in  live- 
stock and  poultry  production. 

A  major  problem  shared  by  drug  man- 
ufacturers, the  veterinary  medical  pro- 
fession, feed  manufacturers,  livestock 
and  poultry  producers,  and,  ultimately, 
the  consumer,  is  the  triplication  of  con- 
trols under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  as  presently  interpreted 
and  administered.  Such  triplication 
threatens  to  destroy  the  incentive  to  con- 
duct research  and  to  develop  new  ani- 
mal drugs,  and  unnecessarily  increases 
the  cost  of  such  drugs  to  the  farmer  and 
of  food  products  to  the  consumer.  It  has 
created  a  topheavy  superstructure  of  ad- 
ministrative regulations.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary In  order  to  adequately  protect  the 
public  health,  and  is  completely  unjusti- 
fiable from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
welfare  or  sound  legislation.  This  frus- 
trating situation  does  not  exist  for  hu- 
man drugs  and  food,  and  cannot  be  jus- 
tified for  animal  drugs  and  animal  feeds 
containing  them. 

New  animal  drugs  are  subject,  first  of 
all,  to  the  clearance  provisions  of  the 
new  drug  section,  section  505,  of  the  act. 
As  applied  to  animal  drugs,  this  section 
requires  manufacturers  to  demonstrate 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  new  ani- 
mal drugs  under  the  conditions  of  use 
proposed  for  such  drugs,  which  includes 
establishing  their  safety  when  mixed  in 
animal  feeds  and  fed  to  animals. 

Second,  the  same  new  animal  drugs, 
when  used  in  combination  with  certifia- 
ble antibiotics,  must  also  be  cleared 
under  the  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  the  antibiotic  section,  section 
507  of  the  act.  This  section  requires  the 
batch  certification  of  certain  spedfled 
antibiotic  drugs.  It  does  not  purport  to 
create  duplication  in  regulations,  but  it 
has  led  to  this  result,  even  though  the 
statute  authorised  FDA  to  exempt  any 
drug  or  class  of  drugs  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  507.  We  believe  this 
statute  has  been  distorted  because  the 
FDA  regulations  on  the  one  hand  do 
exempt  animal  drugs  f  n»n  batch  certifi- 
cation but  on  the  other  hand  subject 
many  of  them  to  detailed  clearance 
procedures,  even  when  such  drugs  have 
already  been  cleared  under  section  506. 

As  the  law  is  construed  and  aiH>lied 
by  FDA.  every  feed  formulation  must  be 
cleared  under  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  507.  if  it  contains,  among 
other  drugs,  a  certifiable  antibiotic  drug. 
The  feed  formulation  thereupon  becomes 
exempt  from  batch  certification  and  only 
then  may  it  be  maiketed. 

Third,  new  animal  drugs  are  subject 
to  the  clearance  procedures  contained  in 
the  food  additives  section,  section  409. 
of  the  act.  This  section  was  intended  to 
apply  mainly  to  chanicals  added  to 
human  food,  which  are  not  otherwise 
subject  to  any  clearance  procedures. 
Like  the  antibiotic  section,  the  food  ad- 
ditives section  was  not'designed  to  pro- 
duce duplication  in  regulations.  Tlius. 
the  statute  exempts  from  food  additives 
regulation,  articles  which  have  been 
granted  prior  "sanction  or  approval" 
imder  the  act.  However,  this  exemption 
is  so  strictly  construed  that  drugs  having 


such  a  "sanction  or  approval"  by  virtue 
of  prior  clearance  imder  sections  505  or 
507  nevertheless  must  be  cleared  under 
section  409  when  used  In  animal  feeds  in 
combination  with  new  drugs  not  having 
such  an  exemption.  And  the  exemption 
does  not  aiH>ly  to  any  drug  whatsoever 
developed  after  1958. 

Accordingly,  animal  drugs  are  subject 
to  three  separate  statutory  procedures 
for  the  same  uses  involving  three  s^>a- 
rate  regulatory  divisions  of  the  FDA. 
These  three  sections  of  the  law  have  dif- 
fering provisions,  are  subject  to  differ- 
ing interpretations,  and  the  actions  taken 
under  one  are  not  always  consistent  with 
the  actions  taken  under  the  others. 

Not  one  of  the  three  preclearance  sec- 
tions of  the  act  was  designed  primarily  to 
cover  ttie  use  of  animal  drugs.  However, 
their  combined  operation  in  this  field  has 
produced  unreasonable  delays,  overlap- 
ping Jurisdiction,  and  extrwne  confuslflta 
within  the  drug  and  animal  feed  manu- 
facturing industries.  Because  of  the  ex- 
cessive cost  and  time  involved  to  obtain 
the  multiple-tjrpe  clearances  presently 
required  by  FDA,  animal  health  products 
of  a  demonstrable  utility  will  sometimes 
die  at  their  inception. 

Section  101  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
consolidate  and  appropriately  integrate 
in  a  new  sectibn  511  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Urag,  and  Cosmetic  Act  premartieting 
clearance  requirements  as  applied  to 
animal  drugs  and  medicated  feeds.  The 
new  section  511  deals  solely  with  new 
animal  drugs  without  regard  to  the 
method  or  route  of  their  administration. 
It  would  alleviate  present  difficulties  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  full  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  consumers  of  ani- 
mal products  and  of  the  animals  them- 
selves. 

The  new  section  511  governing  the  pre- 
clearance of  animal  drugs  is  patterned 
after  the  new  drug  law,  section  505  of  the 
act,  as  amended  by  the  drug  amend- 
ments of  1962  so  that  the  firm  intending 
to  market  a  new  animal  drug  would  be 
required  to  present  evidence  of  safety 
and  effectiveness  for  the  proposed  use 
or  uses  of  the  drug  and  obtain  aiH>roval 
of  a  new  animal  drug  aK>lication  iMior 
to  marketing  the  drug.  Other  provisions 
necessary  to  fuUy  protect  the  public 
health  have  been  Incorporated  in  this 
section. 

Because  of  the  new  section's  provi- 
sions, the  act  would  be  further  amended 
by  virtue  of  the  proposed  bill  to  exclude 
animal  drugs  fnmi  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  new  drugs — section  505 — food  ad- 
ditives—section 409 — and  antibiotics — 
section  507.  The  needed  safeguards  of 
these  sections  as  applied  to  animal  drugs 
are  rewritten  in  the  new  section.  No.  511. 
The  bill  also  contains  the  necessary  con- 
forming amendments. 

By  enacting  this  proposal.  Congress 
can  establish  a  proper  basis  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  both  of  the  following 
purposes:  First,  to  protect  the  health  of 
consumers  by  requiring  manufacturers 
of  new  animal  drugs  to  pretest  the  safety 
of  any  drug  for  use  in  animals  other  than 
man:  second,  to  advance  agricultural 
technol(«y  by  permitting  the  use  of  ani- 
mal drugs  at  levels  demonstrated  to  be 
safe.  At  the  present  time,  the  second 
of  these  purposes  is  being  unreasonably 


thwarted.  TUs  second  purpose  should 
be  q;>eclflcally  recognized  by  Congress,  in 
substantially  the  same  manner  that  Con- 
gress adopted  a  similar  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  the  Food  Additives  Amend- 
moit  of  1958.  See  House  Report  No. 
2284,  85th  Congress,  second  session,  July 
28,  1958.  Under  presoit  circumstances, 
it  is  imperative  for  Congress  to  take  posi- 
tive st^s  to  reestablish  its  intention  to 
provide  for  advancement  of  agricultural 
technology. 

MULTIFLX  nUNG  OF  AMXICAL  OKTrC  APPLICATIONS 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
construes  existing  law  to  require  feed 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  drug  manu- 
facturers, to  file  new  drug  i^niUcations. 
In  effect,  this  enables  FDA  to  license  the 
use  of  individual  feed  formulations  of 
individual  feed  manufacturers  even 
though  the  drugs  used  in  those  formula- 
tions have  previously  been  cleared  as 
safe  for  such  use.  Thus,  the  regulations 
go  beyond  the  establishment  of  safety  of 
drugs  in  animal  feeds  and  actually  im- 
dertake  the  licensing  of  the  feed  manu- 
facturing industry. 

The  drug  amendments  of  1962  provide 
for  the  registration  of  all  establishments 
in  which  drugs  are  manufactured.  They 
also  provide  that  a  drug  is  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  if  the  methods  used  in,  or 
the  facilities  or  controls  used  for,  its 
manufacture  do  not  conform  to  current 
good  manufacturing  practice.  These 
provisions  clearly  ai^ly  to  manufac- 
turers of  medicated  feeds.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary,  therefore,  to  require  the  filing 
of  new  animal  drug  applications  for  in- 
dividual feed  formulations  by  individual 
feed  manufacturers  once  the  safety  of 
the  drug  and  combinations  of  drugs  has 
been  established,  and  the  feed  manufac- 
turer has  demonstrated  that  each  of  his 
establishments  conforms  to  and  is  oper- 
ated or  administered  in  conformity  with 
current  good  manufacturing  practice. 
The  proviso  to  section  511(a),  set  forth 
in  section  101(b)  of  the  proposed  bill 
established  this  principle. 

BBBXaiCTIOMS  OM  SCXKMTinC   JirsoBcntT 

Under  the  existing  administrative  pro- 
cedures, the  exercise  of  scientific  Judg- 
ment in  the  consideration  of  applications 
and  petitions  for  new  animal  drugs  is 
subordinated  to  other  considerations. 
Those  scientists  within  the  FDA  most 
Informed  as  to  animal  drugs  located  in 
the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine  do 
not  have  ultimate  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing scientific  decisions  affecting  new  ani- 
mal drugs.  This  respcmsibllity  is  shared 
with  other  personnel  within  FDA  not  pri- 
marily concerned  with  animal  drugs. 

It  would  be  expected  that  under  the 
proposed  legislation  the  Division  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  of  the  FDA  would  be 
elevated  to  status  equivalent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Medldne  with  respect  to  ani- 
mal drugs.  Primary  reqwnslbUity  for 
the  administration  of  the  new  section 
511  dealing  with  the  clearance  of  new 
animal  drugs  would  in  all  likelihood  be 
vested  with  ttie  veterinary  medical  staff 
within  n^A.  In  this  way  the  veterinary 
scientists  would  be  given  fuller  oppor- 
tunity to  use  their  scientific  knowledge 
and  Judgment  in  making  decisions  in- 
volving new  animal  drugs. 
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tie  proposed  legislation 
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vide that  the  a<t  may  be  cited  as  the 
Animal  Drug  A|nendments  of  1963." 

of  the  bin  would  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 


and  Cosmetic  A  :t— hereinafter  referred 


act" — to  deem  any  new 
be  adulterated  if  It  is 


unsafe  within  th ;  meaning  of  section  511 


ftct  as  added  thereto  by 
thebllL  llius.  the  pro- 
visions of  chapt  >r  m  of  the  basic  act. 
entitled  "Prohlbj  ted  Acts  and  Penalties." 
would  I4?ply  to  a  new  animal  drug  in 
Interstate  comm  srce  to  the  same  extent 
as  any  other  adu  terated  article  unless  an 
approval  (rf  an  a  rpUcatlon  filed  pursxumt 
to  proposed  new  section  511(b)  Is  effec- 
tive with  reQ>ect  to  that  drug. 

Section  101  (b  of  the  blU  would  add 
a  new  section  U>  the  basic  act — section 
511— entitled  "Nrw  Animal  Drugs."  This 
new  section  511  ]  irovides  for  the  approval 
or  refusal  and  w  thdrawal  of  approval  of 
new  animal  drug  applications  by  the 
Secretary  and  r  quires  the  sponsor  of  a 
new  animal  dr  ig  to  demonstrate  the 
safety  and  effec  Iveness  of  the  proposed 
use  or  uses  of  th  it  drug.  It  is  patterned 
after  the  new  d  rug  section  of  the  basic 
act — section  501  ^-as  amended  by  the 
Drag  Amendme  its  of  1962.  and  it  con- 
solidates the  pre  clearance  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  new  animal  drugs  presently 
contained  in  th<  food  additive  section — 
section  409 — anc  the  antibiotic  section — 
section  507 — aa  wen  as  section  505. 
Thus,  uniform  administration  of  pre- 
deariaice  requir  ments  tcr  animal  drugs 
is  reasonably  ast  nred. 

AeeonUngly,  iropoaed  section  511(a) 
of  the  basic  act  would  deem  a  new  ani- 
mal drug  to  be  v  nsaf  e  unless  an  approval 
of  an  appUeatlo  a  filed  parsoant  to  sub- 
•eetlon  (b)  Is  lifeettve  with  respect  to 
■Qch  drug.  TlM  re  to  a  provtso.  however, 
exempting  from  thte  subeeetkm  (a)  ani- 
mal feeds  oonta  ning  new  animal  drugs 
for  those  users  for  whieh  approvals  of 
appUeatlons  file  1  pursuant  to  subsection 
<b)  are  effeettvi .  This  exemption,  how- 
ever, would  on  F  be  available  to  those 
feed  maanfaetu  «rs  who  had  previously 
demonstrated  tl  lat  their  establishments 
oonfarm  to  and  are  operated  or  admin- 
istered in  conf  0  rmlty  with  current  good 
manufacturing  practloe.  Without  this 
proviso  Individu  J  feed  f ormnlatlons  con- 
tataiing  new  ani  nal  drugs  would  be  sub- 
ject to  dearan  e  separately  imder  see- 
tion  511  even  though  such  medicated 
feeds  had  aires  dy  been  cleared  for  the 
same  uses.  Ma  uifacturers  of  medicated 
feeds,  In  addit  on,  are  now  subject  to 


registration  anl  inspection  under  sec- 


tlons  506  and  704  of  the  basic  act  as 
anri>twi>H  by  Qie  drug  amendments  of 
1962  and  are  required  to  observe  current 
good  manufacturing  practice  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  (2)  (B)  as  added  by  the  drug 
amendments  of  1962.  No  proper  purpose 
is  served  by  addlttonftlly  requiring  them 
to  file  new  drug  applications  for  indi- 
vidual feed  formulations. 

Proposed  section  511(b)  of  the  basic 
act.  like  section  505(b)  thereof,  specifies 
the  Information  to  be  included  in  a  new 
animal  drug  apiHicatltm.  Clauses  (1) 
through  (6)  require  the  same  Infonna- 
tion  as  is  required  In  section  505(b).  Ad- 
ditionally, clause  (7)  Is  derived  from 
section  409(b)(2)(D)  of  the  basic  act 
and  clause  (8)  is  derived  from  section 
408(d)  (1)  (F)  of  the  basic  act.  The  lat- 
ter two  clauses  are  desirable  In  the  event 
residues  of  the  drug  remain  in  the  tissues 
of  ft"^*"^^^«  used  for  food  production  and 
a  tolerance  or  withdrawal  period  is  pro- 
posed. 

Proposed  section  511(c)  of  the  basic 
act  is  substantially  identical  with  section 
505(c)  thereof  in  setting  forth  the  pro- 
cedure for  action  by  the  Secretary  upon 
a  new  anlzoal  drug  application. 

Proposed  section  511(d)  of  the  basic 
act.  like  section  505(d)  thereof,  sets 
forth  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  refuse  to  i^^prove  a  new 
animal  drug  application.  Clauses  (1) 
through  (6)  are  substantially  Identical 
to  clauses  (1)  through  (6)  of  section 
505(d).  Including  the  definition  of  the 
term  "substantial  evidence"  which  ap- 
pears in  clause  (5)  thereof.  Clause  (7) 
of  section  511(d)  is  derived  from  section 
409(c)  (3)  (A)  of  the  basic  act  and  would 
<q;>erate  to  require  the  Secretary  to  refuse 
approval  of  an  application  for  an  animal 
drug  which  Induces  cancer  when  ingested 
by  man  or  animal  or  after  tests  which 
are  aiq;>ropriate  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  safety  of  such  drug.  Clause  (7)  is 
substantially  identical  with  the  proviso 
in  section  409(c)  (3)  (A)  as  amended  by 
the  drug  amendments  of  1962  except  for 
a  mocedmwl  amendment  permitting  re- 
view of  certain  determinations  by  the 
Secretary.  The  next  to  the  last  sentence 
in  prcHPoeed  section  511(d),  specifying 
certain  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
Secretary  in  determining  whether  an 
animal  drug  is  safe,  is  derived  from  sec- 
tion 409(c)(4)(A)  and  secUon  409(c) 
(5) .  The  purpose  of  this  sentence  is  to 
give  the  Secretary  added  authority  in 
detemainlng  the  safety  of  animal  drugs 
to  consider  safety  questions  resulting 
from  residues  of  animal  drugs  remaining 
in  the  tissues  of  animals  used  for  food 
production. 

Proposed  section  511(e)  of  the  basic 
act  is  based  upon  section  505(e)  thereof. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  withdraw 
approval  of  a  new  animal  drug  applica- 
tion on  grounds  relating  to  safety  and 
effectiveness  or  if  the  application  con- 
tains any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact.  As  in  the  case  of  section  505(e), 
the  proposed  section  511(e)  would  give 
the  Secretary  summary  powers  to  act  if 
he  finds  that  there  is  an  imminent  haz- 
ard to  public  health.  However,  several 
additional  grounds  for  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  an  application  added  to  section 
505(e)  \ry  the  drug  amendments  of  1962, 


unrelated  to  safety  or  efOoacy.  were  not 
Included  in  proposed  section  511(e)  be- 
cause they  are  not  necessary  to  assure 
the  safe  and  effective  use  of  animal 
drugs. 

Proposed  secUon  511(f)  of  the  basic  ' 
act  is  siibstantially  identical  to  section 
505(f)  thereof. 

Proposed  section  511(g)  of  the  basic 
act  is  substantially  identical  to  section 
505(g)  thereof. 

Proposed  section  511(h)  of  the  basic 
act  adopts  the  appeal  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  505(h)  thereof. 

Proposed  section  511(1)  of  the  basic 
act  requires  the  Secretary  to  publish  the 
conditions  of  use  and  the  name  of  the 
applicant  for  every  new  animal  drug  ap- 
plication which  is  approved.  This  is  a 
new  subsection,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
provision  for  such  publication  in  section 
505  of  the  basic  act.  However.  In  view 
of  the  practice  of  mixing  two  or  more 
drugs,  which  may  be  ptnxhased  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  in  animal  feeds,  this  pro- 
vision has  been  included  so  as  to  enable 
feed  manufacturers  to  ascertain  those 
combinations  of  drugs  which  have  been 
approved  for  use  in  animal  feeds.  This 
is  necessary  because  the  labeling  for  a 
particular  drug  may  not  Indicate  such 
combinations. 

Proposed  section  511  (J)  of  the  basic 
act  provides  for  the  promiilgation  by  the 
Secretary  of  regulations  for  exempting 
from  section  511  new  animal  drugs  in-  ^ 
eluding  medicated  animal  feeds  Intended 
solely  for  investigational  use  by  qualified 
experts.  This  subsection  is  based  upon 
secUcms  409(1)  and  505(1)  Insofar  as 
these  sections  are  pertinent  to  the  in-< 
vestlgation  of  new  animal  drugs.  Of 
particiilar  importance,  the  last  sentence 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  forth  the 
conditions  upon  which  animals  treated 
with  such  drugs  may  be  marketed.  The 
amendments  made  to  ^section  505(1)  of 
the  basic  act  by  the  drug  amendments  of 
1962  relate  to  the  clinical  testing  of  new 
drugs  and  are  not  pertinent  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  new  animal  drugs.  There- 
fore, they  have  not  been  included  in  pro- 
posed section  511  (J) . 

Proposed  section  511(k)  of  the  basic 
act  Is  based  upon  the  last  sentence  of 
section  409(a)  thereof.  The  purpose  of 
this  subsection  is  to  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriate exemption  from  this  section 
402(a)  (1)  of  the  basle  act  for  ajiproved 
uses  for  new  animal  drugs. 

Section  102  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  bUl 
would  amend  section  201  (p)  of  the  basic 
act  so  as  to  exempt  new  animal  drugs 
from  regulations  as  new  drugs  under 
section  505  of  the  basic  act.  Hence- 
forth the  regulation  of  new  animal 
drugs  would  be  covered  by  section  511  of 
the  basic  act. 

Section  102(c)  of  the  bin  would  amend 
section  201  (s)  of  the  basic  act  so  as  to 
exempt  new  animal  drugs  from  regula- 
tion as  food  additives  under  section  409 
of  the  basic  act.  The  reason  for  this 
provision  is  that  section  511  to  Intended 
to  provide  for  the  exclusive  regulation  of 
new  animal  drugs. 

Section  102(d)  of  the  bm  would  add 
a  new  paragraph  (v)  to  section  201  of 
the  basic  act  defining  the  term  new  ani- 
mal drug.    The  definition  to  patterned 
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after  that  contained  in  section  201  (p)  of 
the  basic  act  for  the  term  "new  drug." 
Henceforth,  these  terms  would  be  mutu- 
r  ally  exclusive. 

Section  103  of  the  blU  would  amend 
section  301  (J)  and  301(1)  of  the  basic 
act.  The  effect  of  these  amendments  is 
to  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  cer- 
tain information  contained  in  new 
animal  drug  applications  and  to  limit  the 
making  of  representations  or  sugges- 
tions in  labeling  or  advertising  based 
upon  Uie  approval  of  a  new  animal  drug 
application. 

Section  104(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  402(a)(2)  of  the  basic  act  to 
provide  for  appropriate  exemptions  for 
approved  uses  of  new  animal  drugs. 

Section  104(b)  of  the  biU  would  amend 
secUon  409(c)  (3)  (A)  of  the  basic  act  by 
deleting  therefrom  the  amendments  to 
the  cancer  clause  added  by  the  drug 
amendments  of  1962.  These  amend- 
ments would  be  obsolete  because  they 
deal  solely  with  medicated  animal  feeds 
and  because  proposed  section  511  would 
deal  exclusively  with  this  subject  matter. 
AS  indicated  above,  proposed  section 
511(d)  contains  the  cancer  clause  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth  in  section  409(c) 
(3)  (A)  of  the  basic  act. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  would  amend 
sections  502(1)  and  507(a)  of  the  basic 
act  by  exempting  ther^rom  animal 
drugs.  The  effect  of  these  amendments 
is  to  limit  the  certification  of  all  anti- 
biotics to  drugs  for  human  use.  The 
drug  amendments  of  1962  operated  to 
extend  the  certification  of  antibiotics 
from  the  five  antibiotic  drugs  originally 
listed  in  the  basic  act  to  all  antibiotics. 
However,  the  extension  of  certUlcaticm  to 
newly  discovered  antibiotics  to  limited  to 
those  Intended  for  use  by  man.  The 
certification  of  the  five  named  antibiotics 
should  now  be  limited  to  those  intended 
for  use  by  man.  Secticm  105  of  the  bill 
accomidishes  thto  purpose,  so  that  pro- 
posed section  511  would  provide  for  the 
exclusive  regulation  of  animal  drugs. 

Section  106  of  the  bill  contains  effec- 
tive date  and  transitional  provisions. 
Under  thto  section,  the  bill  would  take 
effect  immediately.  Thto  section  also 
contains  provisions  under  which  regu- 
lations in  effect  under  sections  409  and 
507  of  the  basic  act  at  the  enactment 
date,  and  effective  or  approved  new  drug 
applications  as  of  the  enactment  date, 
<>  are  deemed  to  be  approved  i4>plications 
under  section  511.  Furthermore  thto  sec- 
tion provides  that  aK>llcatlons  or  peti- 
tions pending  on  the  enactment  date 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  applications  pend- 
'  ing  under  section  511,  and  the  filing  date 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  on  which 
the  petition  or  application  was  actually 
filed.  Proof  of  effectiveness  would  not  be 
required  for  any  animal  drug  covered  by 
an  effective  application  so  far  as  the 
uses  and  conditions  stated  in  the  ap- 
proved labeling  are  concerned.  Animal 
drugs  in  commercial  use  prior  to  the  en- 
actment date  and  which  had  never  been 
the  subject  of  a  new  drug  application  are 
not  subject  to  proof  oi  tf  ectiveness  so 
long  as  there  to  no  change  In  their  for- 
mula or  in  the  recommokdations  tor  their 
use. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Blissouri  il/ti.  CttrtisI  may 
extend  hto  remarks  at  thto  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Broadcasting  magazine  and 
in  a  followup  story  carried  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  my  name  to  Usted  as  trus- 
tee of  radio  station  WCDR.  I  should  like 
to  make  my  relationship  to  thto  station 
clear  for  the  Rkooeo. 
-  I  am  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  WDRC  to  the  stud^it  radio  station 
at  thto  college.  Because  of  FCX:;  regu- 
lations it  to  not  possible  to  vest  title  to 
thto  station  in  the  students  who  operate 
and  control  it.  For  thto  reason  the  tnis- 
tees  of  Dartmouth  College  are  listed  as 
trustees  of  the  radio  station.  I  have  no 
financial  interest  in  thto  station  and  I 
have  no  control  over  its  routine  opera- 
tions. 

AMENDMENT  TO  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALTIT  ACT 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CintTisI  may 
extend  hto  remarks  at  thto  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COURTIS.  ISx.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  two  bilto.  one  of  general 
application  and  the  other  a  private  bill 
dealing  with  our  immigration  laws.  Both 
of  these  proposato  act  in  the  field  of  the 
waiver  of  the  2-year  foreign  residence  re- 
qiiirement  for  those  who  are  in  thto 
country  as  exchange  visitors. 

I  agree  with  the  basic  philosc^hy  of 
our  exchange  program;  namely,  that 
visitors  who  come  to  thto  country  as  ex- 
change students  are  here  to  learn  a  skill 
which  they  can  take  back  to  their  home 
county  for  the  use  of  that  country  and 
its  people.  I  believe  it  would  undermine 
thto  Important  program  if  we  were  to  be 
too  liberal  in  allowing  those  who  have 
come  to  thto  country  to  remain  here  and 
thus  to  deprive  their  native  countries  of 
th^  taloits.  Nevertheless,  thto  should 
not  be  an  infiexible  rule  and,  indeed, 
some  excepti<«s  to  it  have  been  de- 
vel(H)ed.  There  are  exceptions  in  two 
specific  areas,  one  where  the  2-year  for- 
^gn  residence  would  create  an  extreme 
hardship  on  a  clttoen  of  thto  coun^  or 
an  alien  here  on  a  permanent  resident 
visa  and  the  second  to  in  the  case  in 
which  smne  governmental  agency  will 
sponsor  the  specific  individual  because  of 
their  need  of  him  in  the  agency's  woric. 

What  I  am  suggesting  today  in  my 
general  law  to  that  a  further  area  of  ex- 
ception be  recognized.  Basically  it 
would  permit  those  who  have  come  to 
thto  country  as  exchange  visitors  to  re- 
main here  without  having  to  reside  in  a 
foreign  country  for  2  years  whoi,  due  to 


a  change  in  Uielr  home  country,  it  would 
be  dangerous  or  impossible  for  them  to 
return.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  thto 
would  be  in  the  case  of  an  exchuige 
student  in  thto  country  from  Cuba  at  the 
time  of  the  rise  of  Castro  to  power  in 
that  country.  To  order  one  outspokenly 
antl-Communtot  to  retiun  home  in  such 
a  circumstance  might  mean  hto  death. 
As  the  law  presently  reads  it  does  not 
require  that  the  exchange  visitor  return 
to  hto  native  country  for  thto  2  years  of 
foreign  residence.  It  permits  him  to  go 
to  any  other  co(H>erating  country  in  the 
program.  The  theory  of  the  exchange 
program  to  to  permit  the  native  country 
to  benefit  by  the  training  given  one  of  its 
citizens.  I  do  not  believe  ttutt  it  would 
be  harmful  to  our  program  of  exchange 
education  if  we  were  to  say  that  when 
the  person  cannot  retiun  to  hto  native 
country  he  wiU  not  be  forced  to  go  to 
some  third  country  where  he  has  no 
roots  simply  because  we  feel  that  our 
exchange  program  to  better  served  by 
helping  hto  native  land.  When  these 
visitors  cannot  return  to  the  country  of 
which  they  are  citizens  and  their  skiUs 
can  be  used  in  thto  country.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  could  not  retain  them  in  the 
United  States  to  benefit  by  the  training 
which  they  have  had. 

The  second  bill  which  I  mmtioned  to 
one  which  fits  into  the  general  principle 
which  I  have  outlined  above.  It  to  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Leo  Hsueh.  Dr.  Hsueh  to 
a  native  of  China,  who  fied  from  the 
CThinese  mainland  at  the  time  of  the 
Communtot  takeover  of  that  country. 
Since  that  time  Dr.  Hsueh  has  been 
traveling  throughout  the  world.  He 
came  to  thto  country  on  an  exchange 
program  from  West  Germany.  He  has 
no  roots  in  West  Germany.  He  has  no 
roots  in  any  land  to  which  he  could  now 
return.  Thto  to  one  example  in  which  I 
believe  the  general  policy  which  I  men- 
tioned above  could  well  be  applicable. 
There  are  others  and  I  have  sponsored 
private  legislation  for  a  numt>er  of  these 
indlviduato.  However,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  make  a  general  ex- 
ception in  thto  area  and  leave  determi- 
nation in  the  individual  cases  to  the 
proper  admlntotering  authorities. 


X7RBAN  RENEWAL 

Blr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mir.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [BCr.  AlgxxI  may  ex- 
tend hto  remarks  at  thto  point  in  the 
Rbcoso  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  about  urban  renewal  several 
times  on  thto  fioor.  I  have  tried  to  be 
very  accurate  about  my  facts  and  have 
never  Icnowlngly  made  any  misstatement. 
In  my  opinion  the  evidence  which  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  has  constituted  a 
very  substantial  indictment  of  the  fed- 
erally subsidized  urban  renewal  program. 

Now  a  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  accuracy  of  a  reference  to  Richmond. 
Calif.,  made  in  a  apeeth  delivered  before 
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the  f"*****^  mte  ing  of  the  Cbambor  of 
Commeree  of  th  \  United  State*  on  April 
30.  1M3.  Subft  ftntiaUy  the  swne  refer- 
ence WM  made  I  y  me  on  the  floor  of  this 
Boweon  OctolM  r  5, 1M3.  and  tn  an  arti- 
cle published  by  luman  Events  magaslne 
in  its  recent  supplanent  on  urban 
renewal 

The  inf*^*-"**^  on  on  which  I  based  the 
reference  to  Bk  imond  was  contained  In 
a  story  about  tl  at  city  published  by  the 
Urban  Renewa  Administ.rattnn  of  the 
Housing  and  Bime  Finance  Agency  in 
the  July-Augus  issue  of  Urban  Renewal 
Motes.  The  f ol  owing  excerpt  from  that 
story  was  used  a  my  statement: 

In  Itfti.  wbtB  Harbor  Ostt  projeei  was 
conealvtd.  Um  mi  land^Taliiatkm  of  land  and 
ImprovaoEMnts  Iz  tb*  area  vas  saeo.OOO, 
Itflngliig  In  annv  il  tax  revenues  of  $34,000. 
TlM  area  has  beei  i  redeTeloped  for  indiistrlal 
UM.  and  part  ofl  tie  land  is  already  ooeupted 
fef  new  aUrueturei  taoaslng  food  dlstrllnitlon 
faeOttles.  Altboigb  only  a  portion  xnt  tbe 
eontamplafted  rei  leTaiopmimt  Is  eompleted. 
tbe  ennaot  ass*  aed  value  la  S3bS  million, 
yielding  tax  revei  ues  10  times  tbose  of  1954. 
Wben  ttaa  addttk  [lal  fit/^"ti*»^  we  completed 
tt  la  eq>ected  ttiit  the  asseased  value  will 
-  rise  to  $03  mini  n.  wltb  revenues  3S  times 
tbat  received  m  1 194. 

Blehmopd  will  be  tbe  first  city  In  OaUfor- 
Bla  to  llqaldata  t  le  eoet  of  an  niiMm  renewal 
project  ««i«»«'i*irt  luulsr  tbe  terms  of  a  1063 
aaandmaBt  to  t  w  Oalllamla  eonstltntlon. 
Tbe  amendment  ■  based  on  tbe  aasomptlon 
tbat  Ml  area  wU  bring  In  more  taoua  after 
It  baa  been  rene  red  or  redeveloped  than  It 
has  yielded  In  It  i  rundown  state.  Any  In- 
creased revenues  are  earma^ed  to  pay  off 
tbe  local  cost  of  tbe  project. 

mis  Involved  t  le  eettlng  up  of  a  revolving 
fond  to  pay  tag  1  be  local  sbare  of  tbe  city's 
«ban  xanewal  aettvltlas.  Tbe  revolving 
fond  Mdvaaees  tl  e  money  wbleb.  after  it  U 
lepald  to  tbe  find,  can  be  used  for  tbe 
Hwyiming  of  otbe  r  projects  or  activities,  tbus 
providing  a  con  ttant  soxirce  of  funds  for 
dafinylng  local  oosts.  As  increased  taxes 
from  a  lenewed  trea  are  collected,  tbey  are 
Into  tbe  revolving  fund  nntn  tbe 
dvaacei  [  to  tbe  partlenlar  area  mm 
kid.  Oice  tbe  advance  baa  been 
liquidated,  tbe  e  irmarklng  at  tbe  Increased 
revenue*  oeasss;  bey  no  longer  need  be  paid 
Into  tbe  fund  ai  d  can  be  used  by  tbe  city 
ot  otber  local  8  3vemmental  unit  for  any 
purpoee  it  wttbe  i. 

In  moat  eases,  tbe  money  to  finance  tbe 
local  sbare  o(  i  rban  renewal  activities  is 
raised  tbrougb  inb  sale  of  bonds.  Tbese 
bonds  are  variou  ily  called  tax  Increment  or 
tax  anticipation  bonds.  Hbder  tbls  type 
of  financing,  tbe  amount  of  real  estate  taxes 
collected  at  tie  time  tbe  renewal  Is 
undertaken  Is  eibabUsbed  as  tbe  base,  and 
any  excess  reveiue  from  real  estate  taxes 
above  this  amot  at;  tbat  Is.  tbe  tax  Incre- 
tamU,  la  aDoeattl  and  used  for  tbe  repay- 
^MBt  oC  tbe  boi  ids.  During  tbe  period  of 
repayment  tbe  c  ty  oontlnnea  to  collect  tbe 
amount  It  colle  :ted  prior  to  tbe  renewal. 
In  addition.  It  receives  all  revenues  from 
otber  nonproper  y  taxes,  sucb  as  taxes  on 
■ales  and  bnslnc  is  licenses. 

NbnnaUy,  tbec»  bonds  are  lasued  on  the 
assumption  tbal  they  will  be  repaid  over 
a  period  of  SO  to  40  years.  Richmond's  aMI- 
tty  to  pay  off  Ml  •«04N>0  debt  in  the  abort 
•pace  of  4  yean  undsrscores  tbe  potentlab- 
tlsa  o(  tbs  Incn  tsed  tax  income  which  re- 
development ma  ESS  possible,  rurthermore. 
Blchmond  was  Murtlcularly  fortunate  that 
Its  fiscal  posltlo  I  made  it  poesible  to  avoid 
levying  an  addlt  anal  tax  rate  to  support  tbe 
««— Mt«my  of  ur  lan  renewal.  Ubllfee  most 
otbsr  Oaltforaia  dtlea.  tbs  ooata  were  ad- 
vanced from  gei  leral  government  sources. 


Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  in  my  pre- 
vious remarks  my  entire  reference  to 
Ridmioad  was  based  on  this  statement 
in  ttie  report  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  As  tbls  report  deals 
with  the  accomplishments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Agency,  I  was  naturally  misled  Into 
the  belief  that  there  was  Federal  par- 
ticipation, else  why  include  the  project 
in  a  Federal  report?  I  was  further  mis- 
led by  the  two  references  to  the  "local 
share"  in  this  ofDcial  Federal  report.  To 
me  the  reference  to  a  "local  share"  im- 
plies that  there  was  a  nonlocal  or  Fed- 
eral share,  a  well  xmderstood  and  fre- 
quency used  expression.  Accordingly. 
I  assumed  that  the  governing  body  of 
Richmond.  CaUf..  had  made  a  certifica- 
tion of  need  and  had  received  Federal 
assistance  on  the  Harbor  Gate  project. 
I  stated  publicly  that  any  such  certifi- 
cation was  fraudulent 

Actusdly.  the  Information  which  has 
since  been  made  to  me  indicates  that  no 
such  certification  was  ever  made.  The 
false  Impression  was  not  created  by  me, 
however,  but  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  report  which  assumed 
credit  for  the  agency,  at  least  by  Im- 
pUeation.  whi^  it  did  not  deserve.  So 
the  ofllcials  of  Richmond  should  quarrel 
with  the  HHFA,  not  me.  for  the  errra:  in 
publicizing  the  wrong  impression  of  the 
financing  of  the  Harbor  Gate  project. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate Richmond  on  its  initiative  in 
accomplishing  this  project  on  a  local 
basis  and  to  express  my  regret  for  hav- 
ing been  misled  by  the  HHFA.  I  am 
asking  HHFA  officials  to  account  for 
their  use  of  the  Harbor  Gate  project  in 
a  report  supposed  to  be  detailing  their 
own  activities. 

The  ofllclala  of  Richmond.  Calif.,  and 
the  people  have  shown  that  urban  re- 
newal can  be  accomplished  without  Fed- 
eral aid  and  that  progress  can  be  made 
through  local  vision,  local  initiative,  local 
financing,  and  I  hope  tbe  Harbor  Gate 
project  could  be  a  pilot  for  tulditional 
local  activity  which  would  end  Federal 
urban  renewal  and  retxim  this  responsi- 
bllity  to  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Now  that  Richmond  has  been  brought 
into  the  discussion  and  the  matter  of  the 
Harbor  Gate  project  put  into  its  proper 
jierspective,  I  think  it  is  Justified  to  add, 
at  this  point,  additional  information  I 
have  been  aUe  to  gather  about  Rich- 
mond. 

Richmond,  Calif.,  is  percentagewise 
one  of  tbe  largest  recipients  of  Federal 
funds  for  urban  r^iewal.  Tbe  Federal 
Government  has  allocated  more  than  $12 
milUon  in  grants  and  has  already  paid 
Richmond  nearly  $3  million.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  approved  $784,416 
for  tbe  planning  of  these  projects  and 
has  a<?t^«Mly  paid  Richmond  more  than 
$600,000  in  planning  money. 

Rom  information  supplied  by  the  re- 
devtiopment  agency  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, certain  other  interesting  facts  ap- 
pear. Tbe  land,  aa  which  the  Harbor 
Gate  project  is  located,  was  used  as  a 
tflBHnraxy  houBbsg  site  during  World 
War  n.  The  Federal  Government  sold 
the  land  to  the  redevelopment  agency. 


Moreover,  the  pattern  of  planning  cost 
for  the  Harbor  Gate  project  is  completely 
different  than  that  used  on  the  federally 
subsidized  project  The  total  cost  of 
planning  the  Harbor  Gate  project  was 
less  than  $75,000.  Of  that  cost  the  re- 
devek^^mient  agency  paid  $773.  The  city 
government  paid  the  rest 

To  conclude  while  Richmond's  heavy 
reliance  on  Federal  aid  might  indicate 
their  belief  in  ite  effectiveness,  their  re- 
cent efforts  in  Harbor  Gate  not  only 
reflects  this  conclusion  but  also  points 
out  comparatively  the  good  sense  of  local 
effort  planning,  and  financing. 

In  spite  of  these  surprising  contracts, 
ix>  cortiflcation  of  need  for  Federal  funds 
was  made  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
city  of  Richmond  and  therefore  no  basis 
exists  for  the  charges  of  fraud  which  I 
made  against  that  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  apologies  to 
the  city  of  Richmond,  Calif.,  and  con- 
gratulate the  city  and  the  redevelc^mient 
agency  on  an  outstanding  example  of 
locally  financed  redevelopment  In  this 
Harbor  Gate  project  the  city  has  set  an 
example  which  it  might  w^  copy  in 
some  of  ite  other  project  areas  and  which 
might  be  applied  to  projecto  aH  over  the 
United  States. 

Richmond  carried  out  this  one  adf -liq- 
uidating project  under  a  special  provi- 
sk>n  of  California  law  which  allows  com- 
munities to  pledge  future  increases  in 
tax  revenues  as  security  for  revenue 
bonds  with  which  to  finance  the  im- 
provement A  similar  law  oiacted  and 
vigorously  applied  in  all  States  eould 
eliminate  a  large  majority  of  the  urban 
renewal  projecto  from  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy program. 

The  txXaxi  to  which  such  action  is  fea- 
sible is  suggested  by  two  different  state- 
mente  which  have  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention. 

In  New  York  a  xepoxt  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  on  tax  poUear  organised 
by  tbe  Citiaens  Housing  and  Planning 
Council  of  New  York,  Inc.,  with  reject 
to  the  first  10  urban  renewal  projects — 
involving  a  $56  miUicm  Federal  subsidy — 
contained  the  f (lowing: 

These  data  show  that  under  the  pres- 
ent real  property  tax  syston.  after  mak- 
ing full  allowance  for  some  $76  milUcm 
in  except  properties,  these  projecte  will 
produce  a  net  tax  gain  of  $5  million  a 
year,  sufficient  to  repay  the  city's  ooste 
in  6  years  and  all  public  cocte  in  18  years. 
If  the  net  taxes  could  be  dedicated  to 
a  special  land-aoquisition  fund,  the  title 
I  program  could  be  made  self- 
Uquidating. 

In  the  September-October  1060  issue  ^ 
of  Urban  Renewal  Notes  published  by 
the  Urban  R«iewal  Administration,  the 
following  statement  appears: 

A  URA  study,  oovering  projects  tn  tbe 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rtoo.  indicates 
that  asseesments  wiU  be  three  tbnee  and 
revenues  wUl  be  more  than  four  timee  as 
much  after  redevelopment  as  they  were 
before  in  these  particular  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  hivpy  to 
make  this  correction  in  the  record  and 
to  give  RJnhmonrt  doe  reeognitton  for 
ite  local  Inltlattve  and  actlan.  I  have  to 
be  concerned  lest  someone  interpret  this 
correction  as  an  admission  of  weakness 
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In  the  indictment  made  against  federally 
subsidlied  urban  renewal.  Supporters  of 
the  Federal  subsidies  may  say  that  my 
argument  against  the  need  for  such 
subsidies  has  been  destroyed. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Evidence  of  improper  and  even 
fraudulent  certifications  of  need  is  being 
uncovered  every  day.  More — ^much 
more — will  be  revealed  if  and  when  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  renewal  on  a 
national  basis  can  be  instituted. 

One  striking  example  of  Improper  cer- 
tification of  need  has  been  revealed  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  of  this  House.  That 
committee,  headed  by  a  f^ow  Texan  to 
whom  I  wish  to  pay  tribute,  is  doing  a 
tremendous  Job.  In  spite  of  great  pres- 
sures being  brought  on  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  its  members  have  per- 
sisted in  their  investigation  of  malprac- 
tice in  the  District  urban  renewal  and 
are  revealing  administrative  practices  in 
both  the  local  and  Federal  Govemmente 
which  should  be  of  gravest  concern  to 
all  Members  of  this  legislative  body. 

The  exaiiu)le  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred Involves  the  Columbia  Plaza  urbcm 
renewal  project  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, located  a  few  blocks  west  of  the 
White  House. 

Before  Columbia  Plaza  was  made  an 
official  urban  renewal  area,  a  private 
corporation  had  acquired  approximately 
75  percent  of  all  the  property  and  was 
In  process  of  redeveloping  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  legal  building  and 
loning  requiremente  which  applied  to  the 
entire  city.  This  firm  stated  In  writing 
ite  Intention  to  acquire  the  entire  area 
and  redevelop  It  without  any  subsidy. 
As  structures  were  acquired  they  w^re 
demolished  and  the  land  was  devoted 
to  an  interim  use  of  parldng. 

The  Redevekvment  Land  Agency  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  dissatisfied 
with  this  pattern  of  redevelopment  The 
RLA  asked  to  have  the  area  declared  an 
urban  renewal  area.  Boch.  designation 
would  enable  the  Agency  to  acquire  all 
the  land  in  the  area,  raze  the  structures, 
establish  ite  own  urban  renewal  plan 
for  the  area,  and  resell  the  land  for  re- 
devdopment  In  accordance  with  Ite  plan. 
Several  questions  were  involved.  One 
was  whether  or  not  the  area  was  suffi- 
ciently blighted  or  deteriorating  to  Justi- 
fy a  local  certification  of  need  for  Fed- 
eral hdp.  To  suppmt  ite  claim  for 
diglbillty  the  governing  body  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  had  to  ignore  the  fact 
ttiat  the  area  was  already  under  redevel- 
opment according  to  dtywide  standards 
and  to  accept  the  arbitrary  ruling  from 
the  local  planning  commission  that  the 
land  already  cleared  and  devoted  to 
parking  could  be  defined  as  blighted  or 
deteriorating.  Neither  of  these  actions 
had  any  specific  legal  JustiflcatioiL  They 
could  be  defended  only  as  a  permitted 
exercise  of  planning  discretion. 

A  second  question  was  whether  or  not 
the  HHFA  Administrator  would  accept 
the  DiiArict  of  Columbia  certification  of 
need  and  approve  OolumUa  Plaaa  as  ap- 
propriate for  an  urban  renewal  project 
The  Administratorls  approval  was  neces- 
sary before  Federal  funds  eouM  be  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  project  and 


undNTTrite  the  major  portion  of  a  proj- 
ect loss  estimated  to  be  well  in  excess 
of  $1  million,  dearly  he  would  have 
been  within  his  statutory  righte  had  he 
determined  either  that  no  need  extsted 
or  that  this  particular  project  was  ineli- 
gible. In  his  discretion  he  chose  to  ap- 
prove the  project.  In  this  acticm  the  Ad- 
ministrator seems  to  have  been  following 
a  pattern,  well  established  by  his  prede- 
cessors in  office,  or  accepting  local  certifi- 
cations of  need  without  question. 

There  may  be  scane  excuse  for  the 
Administiator.  There  is  no  specific  re- 
quirement in  the  law  that  he  make  a  de- 
termination of  the  absolute  need  of  a 
city  for  Federal  funds  before  he  approves 
a  project.  The  law  states  simply  that 
the  governing  body  of  a  locality,  among 
other  things  must  make  a  finding  that 
Federal  aid  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
project  to  be  undertaken. 

Other  provisions  of  the  law,  however, 
do  place  upon  the  Administrator  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  exercise  his  discretion  in 
the  public  interest  Take  for  example 
section  110(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1040.  as  amended.  It  defines  an  urban 
renewal  area  asa  slum  area  or  a  l^hted. 
deteriorated,  or  detotorating  area  in  the 
locality  tavolved  which  the  Administra- 
tor approves  as  appropriate  for  an  ur- 
ban renewal  project.  Does  the  Admin- 
istrator believe  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  commit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  participation  in  a  project  which 
was  being  readied  successfully  for  rede- 
velopment by  private  oiterprise  and 
where  the  only  excuse  f  ot  Federal  inter- 
vention is  to  substitute  the  Judgment  of 
certain  planners  for  the  orderly  controls 
on  area  development  provided  by  zoning 
and  building  laws?  That  is  tbe  denial 
of  government  by  law.  tt  is  placing  the 
discretion  of  one  class  of  ettiaens,  the 
planners,  above  the  law.  It  is  govern- 
ment by  men.  not  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  against  Federal 
urban  renewal  grows  stronger  every  day. 
The  work  of  the  subcommittee  cf  tte 
District  of  Columbia  is  contributing 
mightily  to  the  building  of  that  case. 
So  are  those  in  high  places  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  program  who 
are  guilty  of  misuse  of  their  discretion. 

The  indictment  which  I  made  initially 
whm  a  ReiMibUcan  administration  was 
In  power  Is  doubly  applicable  today.  Er- 
rors such  as  the  misstatement  about 
Richmond,  Calif.,  do  not  defeat  our  at- 
tack. They  simply  serve  to  make  us  re- 
double our  effort  We  will  persist  until 
this  evil  is  corrected. 


KXCT8K  TAXES 


Mr.  8CHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tt^  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Debwxhski]  may 
extaid  his  rem^trks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rzooio  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  ohjectton. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  otber  body  passed  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Korean  war  excise  taxes 
and  the  related  corporate  taxes.  XTvi- 
dence  was  presented  (m  the  floor  during 


the  debate  that  these  so-called  tem- 
porary taxes  were  n^iidly  assuming  the 
nature  of  permanent  segmente  of  the 
Federal  tax  stmcture. 

I  direct  tbe  attention  of  the  Members 
to  a  most  appropriate  House  ioixA  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Illinois  State  House 
of  Representatives  which  I  include  at 
this  point  as  iMrt  of  my  remariEs: 
House  Joint  EtssoLvnon  46 

(Offered  by  Mrs.  Saperstein,  Messrs.  Kink, 
Vltek,  Marks,  Peskln.  Svallna.  Bward, 
NapoUtano,  Pierce.  Wlktorakl.  Md>eTltt. 
Lenard,  Wiiplwn.  Shaw,  Lyman,  flaal.  and 
Miss  Plotrowski) 

Whereas  the  10  percent  Vedersl  Betall  Tx- 
dse  Tax  m  ladles'  handbags,  tcMetrtss.  eos- 
meties,  fur  trimmed  doth  coats  and  men's 
wallets  is  both  unfair  and  dlaertmtnatory; 
and 

Whereas  tbe  tax  on  ladies'  handbags,  toi- 
letries, cosmetics,  fur  trimmed  elotb  eoats. 
and  men's  wallets  is  economically  amt  so- 
cially u"jTWtlffaM^;  and 

Whereas  tbs  ellmlnatton  of  this  tax  wUl 
Increase  tbe  net  Income  of  the  aveeage  tax- 
payer: Therefore,  be  It 

Re»olv«A  by  the  Hotue  of  RepremMtmttves 
o/  the  73d  General  iUsemb^r  o/  tkm  mmU  of 
UliuoU  {^le  Senate  eoueunimf  heretm)  Thmt 
this  gexMral  assembly  respeetfuUy  urge  tbe 
Oongrees  ot  tbe  Ulilted  Statee  to  repeal  tbe 
Federal  Betall  Bsclse  Tax  on  ladlas'  band- 
bags,  toUetries.  oosmetftcs,  fur  trimmed  dotb 
coata.  and  men's  wallets;  and  be  It  farther 

Reaolved,  Tbat  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  lisiismltUul  by 
the  secretary  of  state  ct  nunola  to  eadi 
Member  of  Congress  <rom  this  State,  tbe 
Speaker  of  the  House  ot  ai.pgeesntatt>es  of 
the  VS.  Congress,  tbe  President  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate ot  the  US.  Congress,  and  to  tbe 
tary  of  tbe  Tteaeury  of  tbe  United 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  eq;>ecially  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  point  out  that  Ute  sponsors 
of  this  reaotntloa  are  all  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  serving  in  tbe  Illinois 
House,  and  I  would  eertalnly  hold  out 
the  hope  that  tbey  use  VbeSr  natural  In- 
fluence within  party  circles  to  help  the 
administration  here  In  Washington  ac- 
c^t  the  practical  and  long  overdue  step 
of  eliminating  the  wartime-Imposed  ex- 
cise taxes  in  preference  to  a  controversial 
taxbiU. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  urged  that  a 
removal  of  the  excise  taxes  would  be  liie 
most  practical,  appreciated,  and  fair 
form  of  tax  reduction.  I  woifid  hope  that 
in  the  next  year  ve  can  mcUkett  enough 
economies  In  the  operations  of  the  fed- 
eral Goveramoit  to  give  the  American 
taxpayer  this  type  of  tax  rdieL 


NEED  FOR  REDKDICATION  ON  TBS 
PART  OF  EACH  WDIVIDOAL  TO 
THE  VIR'lUE  OF  SBLF-REfJAWT 
TRUSTWORTHINESS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
tak.  unantanous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwbkgb.]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe 
BccoKb  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPBAKBEL  Is  there  ab|ectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentteman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8CHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
times  make  many  dfmands  on  us  as  eiti- 
sens  of  the  United  States  of  Amerlaa.  but 
none  of  these  Is  more  preadag  tiian  the 
demand  for  a  rededication  on  tiia  part  of 
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Tlu>ogh  the  ooeaslon  seemed  mainly  to  call 
for  an  evpreestnn  of  my  graUfleatton.  there 
llsBhed  Instead,  aeroes  my  mind  the  thought. 
"What  yon  have  Just  said  evldenoee  your  cali- 
ber as  a  business  stateeman  and  your  patri- 
otism as  an  American  citizen." 

In  this  audience  are  individuals  who  could 
recite  many  more  Instances  of  such  self- 
reveallng  statements  than  I  possibly  could, 
but  this  one  alone  was  proof  to  me  that  I 
was  dealing  with  a  man  of  character — ^from 
that  mameQt  onward  I  never  once  hesitated 
to  call  upon  him  for  any  service  or  word  of 
counsel  that  I  thought  might  be  useful : 
never  did  he  let  me  down. 

And  In  every  contract  my  recognition  of 
his  integrity,  abilitlee.  and  selfleesnees  be- 
came all  the  keener. 

Aa  a  leader  it  waa  not  In  him  to  Indulge 
in  the  flamboyant,  the  peeudodramatlc  and 
the  egotUtlcal. 

Instead  of  deak-poundlng  or  similar  the- 
atrlca.  he  used  the  soft  voice  patiently  to 
assure  among  his  assistants  their  full  under- 
standing of  the  Instructions  he  had  to  give. 

By  hla  own  testimony  he  trxisted  far  more 
In  thorough  study  and  serious  conference 
with  his  advisors,  subordinatee.  and  asso- 
ciates rather  than  In  preconception  ot  flaah 
ln4>ulse  as  he  anrlved  at  important  decisions. 

It  was,  then,  through  character  and  moral 
strength  that  he  impressed  himself  unfor- 
gettably upon  othera;  therein  was  a  great- 
nees  that  far  transcended  his  abUlty,  drive, 
endurance,  and  experience,  exceptional  as 
theee  were. 

Today  if  we  should  attempt  to  express  oiu- 
admlratlon  and  affection  for  Ben  Fairless 
merely  in  eulogy,  then  I  think  we  would  show 
ourselvee  to  be  scarcely  aware  of  the  true 
leeeons  that  his  life  holds  for  us. 

But  fcv  us  who  knew  him,  almoet  ineecap- 
ably  there  comes  to  our  minds  the  wish  that 
we  mJ^t  be  able  to  bring  to  the  solution  of 
otir  problems,  each  day,  the  same  qualities  of 
qilrlt  that  he  so  clearly  displayed  In  his  own. 

Moreover,  as  we  made  such  an  attempt  I 
suspect  we  would  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  problem  most  concerning  xia  at  this  mo- 
ment— and  should  concern  the  Nation — is 
the  seemingly  wldeepread  deterioration  In 
our  moral  strength. 

We  seem  to  be  losing  our  capacity  to  bear 
our  own  req[>onalbilltles  xinfllnchingly :  that 
Is  to  stand  scdMIy  for  what  we  know  in  our 
hearta  to  be  right,  decent  and  fair,  and  im- 
portant to  the  Nation's  future. 

Of  oonrae.  thMe  are  many  other  and  pos- 
sibly more  specific  Issues  to  face. 

We  are  for  example  critical  at  high  taxes; 
but  we  don't  like  to  see  taxes  revised  in  such 
fashion  as  to  relieve  others  1  cent  more  than 
it  does  us  of  part  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  vast  majori^  believee*  that  govern- 
mental ezpendlturae  are  too  high:  but  we  in- 
sist upon  excluding  from  any  program  of 
reduction  all  those  that  seem  to  profit  us 
Individually. 

We  deplore  deficit  spending  In  time  of 
prosperity  as  a  policy  of  government,  believ- 
ing that  it  Is  not  unnecessary  but  eventually 
ruinous. 

In  addition,  deficits  inciured  In  theee  con- 
ditions can  scarcely  conform  to  our  concept 
of  morals  in  that  it  d^berately  preeents  to 
coming  generatlona  the  bllla  for  things  we 
get  for  ourselves  today. 

What  does  this  do  to  our  self-respect? 

We  criticlae  costly  governmental  farm 
programs:  we  oppose  unfair  regulations  ap- 
plying to  expense  accounts:  we  urge  the  ap- 
plication of  logic  and  reason  to  projected 
International  contests  Into  outer  space. 

We  question  the  wisdom  of  certain  details 
in  medicare  programs  and  we  grow  irritated 
when  some  worid-tourlng  Congreesman 
qwnds  our  tax  money  in  music  halls  and 
night  dubs,  immune  from  any  disciplinary 
action  l>y  the  Oovemment. 

We  are  horror-stricken  l>y  mounting  crime 
waves— ospectaUy  the  sometimes  almost  in- 
explicable ddlnquencles  of  our  youth — not 


only  In  the  gangs  <^  our  oity  streets,  but  too 
often  In  some  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

All  these  are  serious  matters,  and  they 
call  urgently  for  practical  solutions. 

But  they  do  not  define  the  root  of  our 
true  problem. 

They  are  Indeed  symptomatic,  but  they  are 
primarily  the  effects  rather  than  the  causee 
of  our  bcuilc  difficulty. 

That  dllBculty  la  the  weakening  of  our 
sense  of  duty — or  moral  obligations — to  our- 
selvee, to  our  children,  to  what  is  right. 

We  seem  to  be  loelng  too  much  of  our 
readiness  to  move  against  the  tide,  too  much 
of  the  sturdy  independence  that  should  reject 
any  unfair  governmental  advantage  for  oiu-- 
selves  as  quickly  and  emphatically  as  we  re- 
ject another  for  o\ir  contemporaiiee. 

Through  love  of  ease,  or  sheer  lethargy,  we 
shut  our  eyee  to  the  weakneesee  within  us — 
sins  of  omission  and  commission. 

We  loee  our  capacity  to  be  righteously 
indignant: 

We  fall  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  o\ir 
duty — not  deliberately,  but  rather  through 
a  subconscious  desire  to  avoid  extra  effort 
or  sacrifice  or  to  eecape  criticism  and  ridicule 
for  supporting  unpopular  ideas. 

Worse,  by  word  and  example  we  impart 
these  habits  to  our  children,  apparently  and 
blindly  hoping  that  a  new  generation  will 
display  a  courage  that  we  do  not  ourselves 
possess  in  facing  forthrightly  the  problems 
that  baffle  us.  both  those  of  a  weakened 
spirit  and  thoee  that  are  outgrowths  of  our 
neglect. 

Possibly  then  the  true  potential  of  this 
evening's  meeting  will  be  measured  by  the 
degree  in  which  we.  In  renewed  inspiration 
achieved  through  reflection  on  the  lives  of 
such  leaders  as  Ben  Ftalrleas,  experience  real 
rejuvenation  of  our  readiness  to  face  head 
on,  both  the  basic,  and  the  symptomatic  dis- 
easee  of  our  time. 

Opportunities .  to  do  so  are  niunberlees. 

In  the  home.  In  the  schools,  in  the  busl- 
nees  conference,  on  public  platforms,  at 
luncheon  clube,  and  In  association,  Includ- 
ing those  of  polltleal  parties,  we  can  make 
our  Influence  felt.  And  that  influence  will 
rise  like  a  flood  If  we  refuse  to  allow  em- 
barrassment to  still  our  tonguee  or  the  hope 
of  immediate  gain  deter  us  from  effmts  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  long  term  good  of 
family  and  Nation. 

The  process  of  self-examination  is  dUBcult, 
Bometlnkes  secretly  embarrassing. 

But  permit  me  to  hint  at  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  frequently  bother  me  as  I  ponder 
theee  matters. 

Although  the  personal  examples  we  set  for 
our  children  vrlthin  our  own  homee  may 
have  little  to  do  with  Juvenile  delinquency — 
in  our  eyes  they  are  always  paragons  of  vir- 
tue— ^how  much  time  and  effort  are  we  ready 
to  spend  to  eradicate  it? 

How  much  should  our  dty  taxes  be  raised 
to  produce  a  police  force  adequate  to  make 
our  streets  safe  for  the  peaceful  pedeetrian? 

How  much  more  are  we  ready  to  pay  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  educational  sys- 
tems— both  Juvenile  and  adult — aimed  at 
elimination  of  causes  of  this  scourge? 

How  are  we  to  set  about  the  enlighten- 
ment ot  a  population  when  we  see  so  many 
special  groups  eagerly  embracing  the  cloy- 
ing effects  of  governmental  subsidy  at  the 
expense  of  others  and  the  loes  of  their  own 
self-reliance? 

Unfortunately,  such  groups  are  many. 

Indeed,  few  of  us  can  ahow  a  clean  record 
In  this  matter. 

In  problems  of  many  kinds  from  tariffs  to 
taxee;  from  slum  clearance  to  farm  sur- 
pluses and  subsidies:  we  far  too  often  seek 
special  Psdaral  help  rather  than  refusing  it 
exo^t  only  aa  it  spiles  across  the  board — ^to 
180  million  Americans. 

Correction  for  this  and  similar  ills  calls 
not  Jiist  for  money — ^they  will  succumb  mily 
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to  ditermlnsd  efforts  reaching  the  Intensity 
of  a  crusade. 

Possibly  the  most  Important  question  each 
of  us  oan  aak  ^^*»*^^» w  \m,  "How  can  I  help  to 
keep  aUve,  healthy  and  effective,  the  concept 
and  praetioe  of  eelf-government,  given  to 
us  by  the  framem  of  our  Constitution  In 
1787?" 

To  answer  this  one  we  must  first  aak  our- 
selvee some  preliminary  quesUona. 

First,  do  I  aetuaUy  partielpaU  in  eelf- 
govemmentt 

Most  of  us  vote,  eome  give  money  to  politi- 
cal campaigns— but  do  I.  as  a  dtlasn.  do  aU 
I  fm"  to  further  the  measxirea  In  which  I  be- 
lieve, in  (^>poaing  proposals  to  which  I  vio- 
lently object? 

If  not.  am  I  effectively  partidpatlng  in 
self-government?  Do  I  still  thrill  to  the 
woRta  of  Patrick  Henry,  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death"? 

Or  Nathan  Hale  saying.  "I  only  regret  that 
I  have  but  one  life  to  loee  for  my  country." 

Or  Ben  Ptalrleas  who  onoe  said:  "The  most 
tanportant  thing  is  to  do  what  Is  tight  for 
the  Nation  as  we  understand  it." 

But  If  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  worth  and 
tlmnlssn  ifTiJrt**^*'  to  be  found  In  oon- 
tcmplatlon  of  these  examples — rather  than 
to  d«fm>»t—  them  as  rubbish  to  be  discarded 
by  the  overly  sophisticated— then  there  Is 
much  that  each  can  do. 

An  obvious  one  is  to  participate  actlvdy 
as  a  member  of  the  poUtleal  party  of  our 
eholee. 

Ddve  deeply  into  our  fimd  of  oonunon- 
aense.  our  knowledge  of  our  own  history,  and 
the  devdopment  of  the  American  eeonomy: 
study  the  words  and  deeds  of  Washington. 
Franklin.  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson  and  out  of 
all  this  develop  an  Individual  and  simple 
political  phlloaophy. 

Why  not  refuse  to  llstoi  to  the  poUtlcal 
aspirant  that  promises  a  special  favor  to 
me.  Imt.  Instead.  Join  and  support  the  party 
whoee  platforms,  programs,  and  actions  for 
wHrm^i  ptogreoB  ecom  beet  to  oolnckie  with 
my  own  beliefs.  And  work,  every  day.  for 
that  party? 

Why  not  partidpate  in  private  associa- 
tions and  organisations  whose  mlsdons  and 
efforta  are  calculated  to  promote  better 
nzMlsrstanding  of  America  and  better  ful- 
fillment of  the  obligations  of  self-govem- 
ment? 

Indeed,  should  not  our  hearts,  our  hands, 
and  our  pocketbooka  be  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing what  la  right  for  America? 

Tonight  as  we  salute  the  menoory  of  a  dis- 
tinguished American  I  trust  we  shall  recall 
and  deeply  contemplate  the  principles  by 
which  he  lived. 

So  long  as  we  do.  and  particularly  if  we 
work  as  hard  as  Ben  Fairless  did  to  further 
his  concepts  of  good  of  country,  individual 
liberty  and  moral  Integrity — ^then  Indeed  we 
need  not  fear  the  threats  we  see  about  xis. 
but  shall,  Instead,  assure  for  America  a  bright 
-and  glorious  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  aiveared  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  5,  1963.  an  ex- 
e^ent  letter  by  Wilusm  K  ICnxn. 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  entitled  "Why  Dodge  the 
Cuban  Question?" 

I  commend  this  letter  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  seeing  what  the  miiKHi^  party 
is  up  against  when  It  attempts  to 
constructlyely  crltlelae  or  eren  elldt  in- 
formation from  the  majority  on  a  sub- 
ject of  crucial  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  full  text  of  tbe  letter  follows: 


War  Doooi  TWB  Cdbaw  Qoasnow? 

To  the  HertM  TriUmmt: 

Tou  are  to  be  oowunsnded  for  yonr  forth- 
right   editorial    supporting    the    tight    of 


eonedentlous  pwsoos  to  raise  quesUoos  on 
our  Cuba  policy. 

TtM  lesson  of  Cuba  seems  to  be  that  until 
hindsight  takes  over,  the  administration 
tags  as  "mischtevous  nonsenee"  all  oonstruo- 
Uve  suggestions  on  vital  national  problems. 

It  is  unbecoming  ot  administration  ofllclals 
to  downgrade  oonedentlous  attempts  to 
obtain  infcwmatlon.  The  qiiestions  I  posed 
for  Preddent  Kennedy  were  honest  queries, 
designed  to  elldt  facts  on  problems  which 
are  deeply  troubling  to  many  individuals. 
My  queries  were  legitimate  points  raised  by 
revelations  of  the  Stennls  subcoounittee  re- 
port and  reliable  newspaper  aooounta.  Nev- 
erthelees  Senator  HuafPBSsr  tagged  my 
queries  "mischievous  nonsense." 

Throughout  the  Cuban  military  buildup 
last  fall  the  same  phrasee  were  used  by 
hlfi^y  plaoed  administration  officials,  in- 
duding  Senator  Hvbcpbbbt,  In  an  attempt  to 
quash  legitimate  questions  concerning  es- 
tahUahment  of  a  Oommimist  base  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Republicans  were 
tagged  "warmonger."  "Jingolsts."  "mischief 
makers."  Critidsms  never  were  accepted  as 
constructive— only  as  "polltLcally  moti- 
vated." 

like  a  broken  record.  Senator  Humpkext 
used  this  tired  phrase  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
September  11.  1962.  "It  is  mtslearting  and 
mischievous."  he  stoted.  "to  say  that  Cuba 
represents  a  military  threat." 

On  October  19.  6  days  after  the  adminis- 
tration had  photographs  of  Cuban  medium- 
range  missile  invtffllat^ont,  Htticpbbkt  told 
a  Minneapolis  a«Klience:  "All  this  chitchat 
about  Cuba  is  nothing  less  than  the  lowest, 
cheapest  form  of  politics  *  *  *.  We  know 
more  about  what's  going  on  in  Cuba  than 
we  do  about  Minneapolis." 

In  the  September  11  Senate  ^>eech.  Huk- 
PHXXT  had  admitted  the  existence  of  missiles 
In  Cuba.  He  said.  "I  do  not  xmderestimate 
the  fact  that  there  are  missiles.  Intermediate 
and  short  range."  While  the  Senator  was 
"f  essing  up"  on  the  misdles.  the  White  House 
was  vehemently  denying  their  existence. 

Yet  on  October  '22  Preddent  Kennedy  re- 
sponded to  repeated  Republican  luglngs  for 
firm  action  and  to  repeated  evidences  that 
the  American  people  felt  action  was  long 
overdue.  He  clamped  down  with  the  quaran- 
tine, telling  the  Nation  that  Cuba  is  "•  •  • 
an  Importent  strategic  base  •  •  •"  and 
«•  •  •  an  explldt  threat  to  the  peace  secu- 
rity of  all  the  Americas  •  •  •"  that  the  So- 
viet buildup  "•  •  •  bad  i>een  planned  some 
months  ago." 

AU  this  is  most  Interesting  when  set  be- 
dde  Senator  Humphxst's  September  11  com- 
ment that  "communism  is  sinking  pretty 
rapidly  in  the  quicksand  of  their  own  mis- 
management." By  Senator  HuicpBaarr's  defi- 
nition the  recent  report  of  the  Stennls  Pre- 
paredness Suboonunlttee  also  falls  Into  the 
category  of  "mischievous  nonsense." 
Wuxiam  X.  Mn.i.iB. 

Chairman, 
ReputUcan  national  Committee. 

Washimutow.  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  can  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  activities  of 
a  group  of  enlightened  citizens  who  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  extending  the 
range  of  eonstnictive  thinking  on  politi- 
cal issues  and  principles,  the  RepubUean 
Citizens  Committee  of  the  United  States. 
Below,  follow  exceipts  from  the  renuirks 
by  C.  Wrede  Petenmeyer,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Cltteens  Woricshop.  at 
the  plenaiy  session.  Thursday.  June  13. 
In  Hershey,  Pa.  This  workshop  was 
oxmsored  and  conducted  by  the  Re- 
publican Citiaens  Committee: 

This  workshop  wm  not  include  a  dlseus- 
don  of  candidates  and  no  one  here,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  pereonal  polltleal  ambitions. 
We  are  concerned  soldy  with  exploring  as 


citizens  what  we  might  do  to  strengthen  the 
two-party  system  by  furthering  Republican 
beliefs,  principles,  and  candidates.  I  hope 
you  wUl  find  the  meeting  as  exdUng  and 
useful  as  those  of  us  who  have  worked  on  It 
believe  it  wiU  be. 

The  target  of  the  Republican  Citiaens 
Committee  effort  U  the  voter  •  •  •  In  par- 
tlculsr.  vrlnnlng  support  for  the  party,  its 
abiUty  to  sdve  the  critical  problems  that 
concern  the  voter  and  for  Republican  candi- 
dates. 0\ir  aim  is  to  supplement  the  work 
being  done  by  the  party.  Inddentally.  I  per- 
sonally have  vidted  with  24  leaders  of  the 
party  on  the  Hill,  and  at  the  national  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  this  dtieens  work- 
shop. In  no  quarter  did  I  find  comment 
that  this  was  not  a  constructive  effort,  and 
In  many  quarters  it  met  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  dtiaens  committee  le  r«'Qoss'^'"g  <» 
two  fronts:  One  is  in  the  area  of  onganlaa- 
tion  of  manpower  and  effort,  both  in  major 
dtles  and  behind  caadldatee  once  they  are 
nominated.  The  other  front  Is  In  tbe  area 
of  Ideas  *  •  *  a  ereatlve  effort  thaS  will  win 
mavpatX  tat  RqiubUcaa  principles  and  Be- 
publlcan  solutions  to  iwohletns.  Tbls  effort 
Is  fundamental  and  will  build  a  base  under 
any  Republican  candidate  nominated. 

Tliis  workshop  will  be  led  by  General  Bsen. 
bower.  The  need  for  this  workshop  (Critical 
Issues,  led  by  Oeneral  Bsenhower)  stems 
from  a  eonvlotiaB  that  there  Is  Inadequate 
dlsenasion  today  among  voters  of  erltieal 
problems  from  a  Republican  potnt  of  view. 
The  objective  of  tlila  workshop  Is  to  diaeoas 
the  major  issues  from  a  partisan  standpoint 
and  determine  wluit  might  lie  done  to  further 
public  dlscxisslon  of  them. 

Mr.  i^;>eaker.  on  Sunday.  Uay  26. 1963, 
former  Presidait  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
gave  the  commencement  address  at  De- 
fiance CoUege,  Defiance,  Ohio.  His  in- 
spiring words  were  addressed  to  the 
graduating  class,  but  in  these  difflcult 
times  of  national  progress  and  inter- 
national unrest  their  message  speaks  to 
all  of  us. 

The  full  text  of  Oeneral  Eisenhower's 
address  follows  below : 

NOTXS  FOa  COMMXMCKBCSMT  AOOUaS,  TOM  Ds- 

fiAitcB  Comas,  DsFTAWcx.  Ohio,  bt  Dwrnar 
D.  EasHHUwsa.  S4tb  PsswiiisitT  or  ths 
Umxtbd  Statb,  SuifOAT,  Mat  30,  1063 


The  signiflcanoe  of  a  ooUege  or  unlverdty 
tvm\m»nr»Tn»kTti.  is  the  snnual  renewal  it  pro- 
vides the  coimtry — and  the  wide  world — In 
fresh  energy,  new  knowledge,  keen  Insight, 
spirited  Idealism , 

This  season,  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
young  Americans — ^women  and  men — are  de- 
parting their  campuses  with  dreams  of  pro- 
ductive, eonstnictive.  creative  lives  througi»- 
out  the  land. 

TO  tbe  long  future  of  the  Republic;  theirs 
U  a  xptghtitn-  and  vaster  contributUm  than 
wealth  in  gold  or  power  in  machines  or  ma- 
terial strength  on  the  world  scene. 

Out  of  their  works.  aD  theee  thiags  shall 
be  added  to  America;  and.  of  irastiy  greater 
significance,  if  they  fulfill  our  hopes,  they 
will  add  to  our  way  new  greatness  in  soul  and 
in  heart. 

The  j^ace  of  America's  growth,  alnoe  the 
first  graduation  at  Harvard  Collage  more  than 
300  years  ago.  has  been  measured  by  the 
steady  Increase  in  number  of  those  who  en- 
tered into  the  Nation's  life,  armed  and  forti- 
fied in  the  disciplines  of  mglwr  laanaing. 

Tluough  an  the  years,  of  oourse.  Innumer- 
able Individuals— out  of  their  own  genius 
^r\t\  commitment  and  without  the  benefit  of 
higher  education— have  achieved  for  tbdr 
leUows  great  breakthroughs  in  sn  tbe  realms 
of  human  life;  in  polittos:  in  slcsnes;  in 


mstanUy,  we  can  to  mind  George  Wash- 
ington and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Abraham 
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diaaoe  genius, 
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t  and  a  thousand  like 
next  constitute  the  Na- 
of  this  fact.    The  eon- 
of  talent,  each  year  pour- 
of  nattonal  life  Is  a 
aoeeleration  of  a  progress 
]  redlctlon.    In  our  past — In 
humankind — ^we  have  no 
lood.  in  Its  Immensity  in 
qietenoe  in   erery  educa- 
its  breadth  and  depth  in 
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his  uniqueness  about  it: 
not  the  product  of  poUU- 
ttyproduct  of  political  state- 
its  origins  and  its  swelling 
[pression  of  the  American 
each   indlvidxial   shall   be 
<q>portunlty  to  learn  and 
I  earch.    It  is  the  manlfeeta- 
belief  that  to  each 
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swelling  flood  In  that — 

the  ends  of  dictated 

Individual  within 

entirely  the  challenges 
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think  and  speak  and  how 
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leaders  of  people;  you  will 
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in  1788.  to  those 

the  call  was  to  Bev- 

and  old  ways  be 

they  mlgbt  be; 

of  government  be  oonstl- 


goveri  iment 


dedle  ^tion 


eld  tics 


tuted;  that  a  new  goal  in  hiunan  purpoee 
be  envmdated. 

One  century  ago.  in  the  year  1868,  to 
thoee  of  like  preparation  for  leadership  the 
call  was  to  preservation:  That  a  divided 
nation,  torn  by  war.  be  reiuilted  in  peace; 
that  the  revolutionary  prlnclplee  of  the 
earlier  centtu7  be  fully  realized:  that  the 
government  be  truly  of  and  by  and  for  all 
the  jmapX: 

In  this  year  of  1068.  the  call  to  you  is 
twofold — restoration  and  reformation. 

Insofar  as  we  may  have  lost  any  of  the 
fwvor  that  moved  the  Pounding  Fathers 
as  they  established  for  us  freedom  and  self- 
government  and  opportunity,  this  fervor  of 
dedication  must  be  reetored.  Likewise  re- 
quired is  constant  renewal  of  devotion  to 
the  ccmvlctlon  that  a  basic  duty  of  govern- 
ment Is  to  protect  the  Individual  In  his 
Ood-given  right  to  work,  to  earn,  and  to 
husband  his  reeourcee  for  the  benefit  of 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  comm\mlty. 
If,  through  the  cloying  effect  of  governmen- 
tal subsidy  we  have  loet  any  measure  of 
self-reliance,  independence  of  spirit,  and 
love  of  liberty,  then  restoration  of  all  these 
is  part  of  your  task. 

The  need  for  reformation  rises  out  of  the 
new  and  complex  problems  that  confront  vts 
dally  requiring  new  and  even  revolutionary 
solutions;  nuiny  of  them  rising  out  of  a 
mushrooming  citizenry,  concentrating  as 
never  before  in  densely  peopled  areas,  living 
in  a  fiercely  divided  world.  In  reaching 
appropriate  answers  to  these  problems  the 
words  of  the  true  leader  miist  be  so  clearly 
spoken,  so  courageously  supported  that  all 
citizens  will  still  continue  to  live  as  fully 
free  individuals,  their  voices  and  wishes 
must  be  accurately  represented  In  the  gov- 
ernment, and  their  equality  of  opportunity 
assxired. 

Reformation  means  abandonment  of  what 
has  grown  obsolete,  ineffective,  and  wasteful. 
It  means  changes  in  attitudes  and  practices 
and  mechanisms  to  meet  changes  in  the 
economy,  in  the  social  fabric  and  in  political 
relations  within  the  country  and  within 
the  world. 

Bejrond  this,  in  a  world  where  the  force 
of  nationalism  and  the  conflicts  of  ideologies 
and  the  passion  for  power  will  not  soon  di- 
minish, the  United  States  must  be  neither 
slow  nor  hesitant  nor  weak  in  advancing  and 
supporting  measures  that  will  inspire  all  men 
that  they  can,  without  hurt  to  the  aspira- 
tions, pride,  and  rights  of  any  other  nation, 
achieve  a  stable  peace  with  Justice  and  free- 
dom. Progress  toward  this  goal  will,  among 
other  things,  be  furthered  by  expansion  of 
our  alliances  with  other  free  nations  for 
mutual  security  and  mutual  profit.  It  will 
be  accelerated  by  liberation  of  the  United 
Nations  from  subservience  to  pressures  of 
arrogant  dictators  and  by  its  elevation  to  a 
genuinely  world-representative  body,  able  to 
do— as  well  as  to  talk  and  dispute. 

These  responsibilities,  falling  upon  na- 
tional leaders,  must  by  the  very  nature  of 
successful  self-government  be  shared  by 
evCTy  citiaen.  Thoee  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution designed  a  government  that  would 
be  a  servant,  responsive  to  the  people,  man- 
aged by  the  people.  Their  foresight  was 
equal  to  their  faith  in  the  people.  And 
through  decadee  of  growth  and  change  their 
work — after  the  Bill  of  Rights — required  few 
amendments. 

But  the  Fotinrting  Fathers  could  not  fore- 
see that,  in  the  q>aoe  of  three  lifetimes,  the 
Republic  would  extend  from  the  Atlantic 
8,000  mllee  out  into  the  Pacific,  or  over- 
leaping an  independent  neighbor  would 
reach  into  the  Arctic;  or  that  an  economy 
of  small  farms  and  large  plantations,  whose 
dties  existed  mainly  as  ports  of  entry  and 
exit,  would  be  transformed  into  massive  con- 
oentratlons  of  people  forming  communities 
without   regard  to   county   or   State    llnee. 


They  could  not  know  that  in  lees  than  two 
centuries  the  inunenslty  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational affairs  would  tend  to  create  in 
us  a  feeling  of  individual  helplessness  and 
even  lead  us  into  an  unthinking  abandon- 
ment of  personal  and  local  responsibility  to 
a  few  men  in  government,  giving  to  them  a 
frightening  power  for  good  or  evil  and  al- 
most certain  to  invite  error  or  abuse. 

Through  all  theee  developments  govern- 
ment more  and  more  eecapee  the  control  of 
the  people.  Though  in  townships  and  vil- 
lages, school  districts  and  towns,  dtizens 
still  make  decisicms  for  themselvee,  the  room 
for  decision  dally  shrinks  beca\ise  each  m\ist 
be  made  in  the  context  of  responsibility  and 
power  loet  to  a  distant  bureaucracy. 

Pramers  of  the  Constittition  could  not 
foreeee  the  exact  caxises  that  might  bring 
about  such  a  trend  but  they  knew  that  the 
potential  danger  existed.  And,  against  the 
poesibillty  that  ordinary  and  ctistomary 
processes  of  self-government  ml^t  weaken 
or  be  found  ineffective,  or  later  laws  and  in- 
terpretations of  original  constitutional  in- 
tent might  oonfliot  with  the  mass  convic- 
tions of  Americans,  they  provided  a  final  and 
decisive  means  of  reformation  and  reetora- 
tion  by  the  people  themselvee.  Throtigh 
their  State  lef^slatures  and  without  regard 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  pec^le  can 
demand  and  participate  in  constitutional 
conventions  in  which  they  can.  through 
their  own  action,  adopt  such  amendments 
as  can  and  will  reverse  any  trends  they  see 
as  fatal  to  true  representative  government. 
I  do  not  here  refer  to  any  amendment  pres- 
ently proposed,  or  under  consideration  by 
the  several  States. 

Moreover,  constitutional  amendment  is 
not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  But  if  you 
and  your  generation  fortified  by  a  superb 
education,  with  access  to  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  our  foiuiders,  decide  that  reforma- 
tion of  a  radical  kind  becomes  due — then  I 
say,  let  nothing  stop  you.  Study,  examine, 
survey,  think,  consider,  decide  and  then — ^by 
all  means — act.  No  discovery  in  science  or 
in  space  for  which  you  may  be  responsible, 
no  art  that  you  may  create,  no  fortune  that 
you  nuty  amass  can  ever  faintly  approach  in 
importance  what  you  do  to  America's  politi- 
cal heritage.  Remembering  this,  may  you 
be  a  generation  that  a  half  century  hence 
can  proudly  say: 

We  maintained  and  furthered  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  born  in  1T76  and  confirmed 
in  1788;  we  made  certain  that  in  our  time 
freedom's  fiag  would  be  more  firmly  nailed 
to  the  masthead  of  self-govenunent — in 
short,  we  helped  the  Nation  to  march  on — 
in  faithful  dedication  to  her  own  ideals — to 
fulfillment  of  her  destiny. 

God  speed  you— except  for  the  inescap- 
able obstacle  Impoeed  by  50  years'  difference 
in  our  agpes,  I  would  be  |>roud  to  follow  where 
you  will  lead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  27  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  en- 
titled "Devil's  Advocate  in  Space."  The 
editorial's  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  but 
what  the  space  program  needs  even  moi« 
than  it  needs  a  Devil's  advocate  is  more 
technical^  competent  staff,  particularly 
minority  staff  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  lliis  committee  at 
present  has  only  10  professional  staff 
members,  yet  NASA,  whose  budget  it  Is 
the  committee's  task  to  review,  has  the 
fourth  largest  budget  of  any  executive 
agency. 

With  the  smallest  technical  staff  on 
Capites  HIU.  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  Im^  a  tronendous  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  billlmis  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  mcmey  is  wisely  spent 
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I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  edi- 
torial: 

DXVIL'B  AOVOCATX  IM  SpACX 

At  this  Junctiue.  one  of  the  things  most 
sorely  needed  in  the  American  space  program 
may  be  a  Devil's  advocate.  This  would  be 
a  member  of  the  Oovemment,  well  qualified 
in  science  and  engineering  and  well  advised 
on  the  doing  of  lawyers  and  publicists.  He 
would  be  provided  with  a  small  staff  (and 
an  admonition  in  his  charter  to  keep  it 
small)  and  funds  adeqiute  to  the  workload. 

Thus  supplied,  this  official  would  be 
charged  with  building  the  strongest  possible 
case  against  every  space  proposal — before  it 
becomes  sanctified  as  a  line  item  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  He  would  have  clearance  for 
topmost  secrets  and  be  given  a  need  to 
know.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that 
this  unbllnded  by  secrecy  and  unimpressed 
by  propaganda,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
give  the  sort  of  negative  advice  the  space 
program,  by  its  very  nature,  now  lacks. 

This  f\mctionary  would  almost  certainly  be 
damned  as  a  brake  on  the  wheel  of  prog- 
ress. But  given  a  thick  enough  hide  plus 
a  genuine  desire  to  watch  out  for  the  public's 
tntereet  (as  opposed  to  something  called  the 
public  Interest)  in  space,  he  might  well 
save  the  country  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
enhance  the  progress  of  the  space  program 
at  the  same  time. 

We  do  not  share  the  view,  expressed  re- 
cently by  some  scientists,  that  the  space 
program  U  a  sort  of  boondoggle  endlessly 
soaking  up  funds  which  should  go  instead 
for  science  projects  closer  to  home.  Space  is 
the  real  new  frontier.  We  have  got  to  go 
there — and  as  things  are  presently  consti- 
tuted back  here  on  earth  it  behooves  us  to 
get  their  first. 

But  one  essential  ingredient  in  any  under- 
taking of  this  size  and  complexity  Is  a 
healthy  measxire  of  practical  skepticism. 

If  the  Devil's  advocate  for  space  could 
make  some  of  this  skepticism  stick — Jtist 
enough  to  cut  out  one  unnecessary  or  mar- 
ginal program,  he  could  relmbxurse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  his  expenses  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  summer  issue  of  Advance 
magazine  entitled  "Whatever  Happened 
to  the  Grand  Design."  Dr.  John  S. 
Saloma,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  MIT,  presents  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
to  date  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion.   He  concludes: 

We  have  had  the  illusion  rather  than  the 
substance  of  a  foreign  policy. 

And  he  blueprints  the  role  smd  method 
for  responsible  partisan  criticism  with 
this  statement: 

Sympathy  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  a 
responsible  opposition  role. 

Dr.  Saloma  views  the  fulfillment  of 
Republican  requests  for  increased 
minority  committee  staffs  as  essential 
to  the  development  of  "a  mature  opposi- 
tion response"  to  problems  in  the  for- 
eign policy  field. 

The 'full  text  of  this  article  \s  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  everyone  seilously 
concerned  with  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  I  commend  it  to  their 
attention: 

WHATSvxa  Hafpsnxd  to  thx  Gbano  Dbbum? 
(By  John  8.  Saloma  HI) 

Cuba  has  recently  sketched  In  bold  relief 
the  dilemmas  ot  the  opposition  role  in  for- 


eign poUcy.  Yet  Cuba  is  cmly  a  facet,  albeit 
an  important  one,  in  the  overall  plctxire  of 
VS.  diplomacy.  We  run  a  serious  risk  of 
distorting  the  issues  involved  by  narrowing 
our  focus  and  discussicm.  Ova  diplomacy 
should  be  viewed  as  a  composite,  as  a  stra- 
tegic design  with  a  piu-poee  and  style,  and 
it  should  be  evaluated  and  criticized  as  such. 

Our  cxirrent  sit\iation  underlines  the  need 
for  a  broad  critique.  The  winter  of  Ken- 
nedy's discontents  has  stretched  well  into 
the  spring.  The  confidence  and  exuberance 
of  November  is  no  longer  in  evidence  as 
Washington  prepares  to  face  the  heat  and 
humidity  of  another  summer.  The  new  era 
in  relations  between  East  and  West,  which 
the  President  anticipated  after  Cuba,  has  yet 
to  emerge  from  the  all  too  familiar  pattern 
of  extended  negotiation,  frustration,  and 
more  extended  negotiation.  The  victory  in 
the  Cuban  confrontation  seems  strangely 
hollow  in  retrospect.  Even  the  building  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  the  cornerstone  of 
long-term  American  strategy,  has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely  in  the  face  of  Western  dis- 
array which  we  have  helped  to  precipitate. 
With  the  sharp  vacillations  in  our  policy, 
the  North  Atlantic  allies  have  wondered 
whether  the  leader  of  the  alliance  has  a 
strategy  at  all. 

The  cleavage  in  the  East  and  the  opix>rtu- 
nitles  it  affords  the  West  have  been  all  but 
eclipeed.  The  publication  of  the  Clay  re- 
port has  ctJIed  Into  question  the  American 
approach  to  the  developing  nations.  One 
wonders  whatever  liappened  to  the  grand  de- 
sign. 

In  the  face  of  such  setbacks  in  oiu*  foreign 
policy  it  may  seem  unsporting  or  even  dan- 
gerously disloyal  to  level  seriotu  partisan 
criticism  at  the  administration.  It  is  per- 
haps only  natural  that  most  of  the  national 
commentators  and  the  attentive  public  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy  have  sympathized 
with  the  President  as  he  faces  seemingly 
intractable  problems  with  a  limited  range  of 
maneuver.  But  sympathy  is  not  a  sufficient 
basis  for  a  responsible  opposition  role.  The 
opposition  cannot  l>e  content  to  accept  fatal- 
istically the  ebbs  and  ttdes  of  history  and  to 
rally  behind  the  President  in  the  name  of 
national  interest.  What  then  is  the  proper 
place  of  partisanship  in  foreign  policy? 

KKSPONSIBLX   PAWnSAKSHIP 

without  answering  this  question  the  op- 
position runs  the  risk  of  missing  the  mark 
in  much  of  Its  discussion  and  criticism  and 
of  becoming  ineffectual  if  not  irresponsible 
in  Its  role.  Perhapa  most  important  to  a 
definition  of  "responsible  partisanship"  is  the 
requirement  that  the  oppoeition  role  be 
based  on  a  broad  foreign  pcdicy  consensus 
regarding  both  goals  and  means.  The  op- 
position challenge  cannot  be  shaped  as  an 
extreme  ideological  alternative  to  adminis- 
tration policy  vrith  radical  objectives  and 
radical  strategies  for  achieving  them. 

The  Republican  Party  can  no  more  adopt 
a  strategy  of  total  victory  with  its  logical 
ooncommitants  of  limited  nuclear  war  and 
rollback  by  nuclear  blackmail  (see  "Victory 
in  the  Cold  War:  How?"  Advance,  June  1962) 
than  the  Democratic  Party  can  adopt  a  strat- 
egy of  unilateral  initiative  and  disarmament. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  ele- 
ments of  value  in  either  of  these  extreme 
poeitions.  But  in  the  context  of  American 
politics,  these  ideological  statements  of  for- 
eign policy  are  unlikely  to  become  dominant. 

Free  debate,  discussion,  and  compromise 
are  the  basis  of  policymaking  in  a  democratic 
society.  In  maximizing  public  support  for 
its  foreign  policies,  an  administration  will  of 
necessity  have  to  dilute  partisan  ideological 
overtones  to  its  policy.  Ultrapartlsan  foreign 
policiee  would  be  divisive.  They  would  po- 
larize opinion  in  the  public  at  large  as  well 
as  within  each  of  the  parties.  With  the  pos- 
sibility of  divided  control  of  the  executive 


and  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  they 
would  invite  paralysis.  In  addition  there  is 
the  overriding  danger  of  disjunctive  Shifts 
in  foreign  policy  that  would  accompany 
changes  in  administrations.  Bxtreme  ide- 
ological stances  in  foreign  policy  might  in 
theory  offer  greater  clarity,  coherence,  and 
efficiency,  even  a  bolder,  more  imaginative 
foreign  policy,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they 
could  achieve  these  results  without  a  fimda- 
mental  restructuring  of  our  political  parties 
and  constitutional  system. 

THX  NATIONAL  IMTXaBST 

Even  if  we  ignore  the  internal  political 
problexns  posed  by  ultrapartisanshlp,  a  kind 
of  working  consensus  Is  Impoeed  by  the 
necessities  of  our  external  situation.  "Na- 
tional interest,"  defined  as  the  preservation 
of  core  values  of  the  society,  will  dictate 
that  our  foreign  policy  possess  both  con- 
tinuity and  fiexibillty,  that  it  can  be  citable 
of  acting  and  responding  on  a  number  of 
dimensions  with  reference  to  a  basic  long- 
term  strategy.  Competing  ideological  poli- 
cies are  unfit  for  this  task.  It  is  also  unlikely 
that  the  range  of  maneuver  open  to  us  or  the 
constraints  of  previoiis  commitments  and 
limited  resources  will  permit  radical  depar- 
tiu^s  from  the  stream  of  oui  past  policies. 

It  follows  that  responsible  partisan  criti- 
cism will  be  more  nearly  a  disagreement  on 
the  emphasis  to  be  attributed  to  and  the  ap- 
pn^riate  means  for  achieving  policy  goals 
on  which  there  Is  essential  agreement  than 
a  call  for  a  radical  new  approach  to  our  for- 
eign policy.  While  there  are  Ideological  ex- 
tremes in  either  party  that  would  impose 
their  view  of  reality  on  the  world  scene  with 
poesibly  catastrophic  resiilts,  the  debate  on 
fcnrelgn  policy  shoxild  focus  essentially  on 
approach  and  technique.  Both  parties 
should  aim  for  a  foreign  policy  most  appro- 
priate to  the  realisation  of  American  na- 
tional objectives  in  a  changing  international 
context.  The  party  in  power  attempts  to 
shape  and  implement  that  policy — ^the  op- 
poeition party  reviews  this  performance  and 
offers  constructive  criticisms  where  the  party 
in  power  has  failed. 

Admittedly  this  is  a  simplistic  ideal.  The 
extremes  of  left  and  right  will  inevitably  add 
coloration  to  the  party  roles.  More  impor- 
tant, it  is  unlikely  that  any  administration 
could  shape  such  an  ideal  policy.  In  reality, 
the  national  policjrmaker  can  never  foresee 
aU  the  contingencies.  PoUcy  wUl  still  be 
made  in  large  part  off  the  cables.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  crisis  the  policymaker  will 
not  face  unamblguovis  situations.  He  can- 
not read  the  intentions  of  his  adversaries 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  opposition 
is  even  more  disadvantaged,  having  to  read 
policy  after  the  fact  and  not  having  the 
benefit  of  the  intelligence  apparatus,  essen- 
tial to  a  dependable  evaluation  of  policy. 

AssisTANca  THaocFOH  camcisic 
If  one  excludes  Intense  ideological  debate 
from  the  practice  of  responsible  partisan- 
ship, there  still  remains  an  Important  role 
for  the  opposition.  Within  the  context  of 
the  current  consensus  there  is  ample  room 
for  Bepublioans  to  emphasize  their  greater 
concern  for  the  soundness  of  the  American 
economy  as  it  bean  on  our  foreign  policy; 
the  problems  of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  intractability  of  cold  war  inues; 
the  importance  of  power  in  diplomacy;  and 
the  possibilities  for  encouraging  free  enter- 
prise abroad  through  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

McMreover,  given  the  continuing  and  per- 
haps inevitable  problems  of  the  administra- 
tion in  the  attempt  at  an  Ideal  foreign 
policy,  it  shoidd  be  the  function  of  the  op- 
position to  assist  the  administration  through 
Independent  criticism  of  its  efforts.  As  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  himself  obeerved  while  his 
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dtanenslona  of  strategy  have  found 
In  the  proclamatkm  of  bold  poU- 
the  Alliance  for  Progrees.  the  decade  of 
devetopanent.  oounterlnsurgency.  the  At- 
lantic a"'*"***  eto.  But  what  have  they 
meant  in  substance?  How  are  we  proceeding 
to  Implement  our  strategy? 

Take  for  example  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
the  basic  dimension  of  our  strategy.    The 
single  major  policy  speech  on  the  alliance 
prior  to  the  crisis  of  British  exclusion  from 
the  Common  Market  was  the  President's  ob- 
servation that:  "It  would  be  premature  at 
tht«  time  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  the 
higher  regard  with  which  we  view  the  for- 
mation of  this  partnership.     The  first  order 
of  business  la  for  our  European  friends  to 
go   forward   In   forming   the   more   perfect 
union  which  will  some  day  make  this  part- 
nership poaslUe."     Our  policy  proceeded  on 
^K^    assumption    of    Surc^wan    integration. 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  for  instance  con- 
tained a  special  EEC  negotiating  authority 
that  would  be  fully  operable  only  if  Britain 
Joined  the  market.    At  the  cniclal  Juncture 
in  British  negotiations  vrlth  the  market,  we 
precipitated  a  majc»-  political  crisis  for  the 
Conservative      Government       (wlilch      was 
pledged  to  British  entry,  unlike  the  Labor 
opposition)    by    unilaterally    canceling    the 
Skybolt    missile — a    decision    that    circiun- 
vented  the  normal  State  Department  chan- 
nels.   The    subsequent    Nassau    agreement 
with   the   British    (at  which   the   Secretary 
of  Defense  and  not  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  the  chief  policy  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent) ignored  the  political  sensitivity  of  the 
French  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
rejection   of    the   British    membership    bid. 
(See  George  Qilder.  "Why  the  United  Statee 
Is  Palling  in  Eiurope."  Advance  Notice,  Jan- 
viary  29.  1903.) 

With  economic  iiniflcation  thwarted  for 
the  time  being,  we  continued  apace  with  our 
"de^gn"  for  a  NATO  miUtary  strategy. 
Again  thore  was  no  evidence  that  the  admin- 
istration had  thought  throiigh  the  substance 
of  its  proposals  to  the  allies.  First  we  sug- 
gested a  multinational  niidear  force,  with 
separate  national  contingents,  to  Britain  and 
France.  Then  we  added  a  separate  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force  for  NATO.  The  NATO 
force  was  to  consist  of  a  polaris  submarine 
fieet.  Then  we  shifted  to  s\irface  ships.  We 
were  willing  to  discuss  majority  control. 
Now  we  insisted  on  the  veto  power.  To  fill 
oot  our  defensee  to  the  North  we  brought 
diplomatic  preesore  to  bear  on  Canada  (again 
out  of  Stote  Department  channels)  bringing 
down  the  (3ovemment  of  <»e  of  our  allies  in 
the  pi  ni  ms  And  to  add  insult  to  Injiuy  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  later  publicly  declared 
that  the  Bomare  mlssUes  which  hsd  been  the 
focus  of  the  Canadian  ctsitroversy  were  ob- 
Botete  but  would  serve  to  draw  fire  from  the 
BusBlaBS.  Tbe  record  reads  like  a  comedy  of 
errors.  But  It  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the 
illusion  of  our  poUey.  The  record  could  be 
reviewed  in  other  areas — the  Alliansa.  or 
southeast  Asia — with  equally  distressing  eon- 
eluslona. 

Administration  failures  should  not  be 
used,  however,  as  an  excuse  to  rejeet  the  re- 
sponsibilities ««»pn*««  In  the  grand  design. 
The  oppoaiaaa  should  reaflirm  tbe  objeetlvee 
of  our  policy  but  it  should  also  ask  why  we 
have  met  with  the  temporary  setbacks^ 

Part  of  tbe  reason  for  our  f alluree  can  be 
traced  to  the  optimistic  assumptUms  under- 
lying o\ir  strategy.  In  the  words  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Harlan  Cleveland.  UJ3.  for- 
eign poUcj  can  be  "confident  in  Its  course 
because  the  record  of  the  cold  war,  the  cur- 
rent behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union,  an  assess- 
ment of  Its  own  strength,  and  a  reasoned 
view  of  the  third  world'  of  the  future  all 
COP  tribute  to  a  picture  of  a  world  in  which 
many  elements — Including  time — are  work- 
ing oo  the  side  of  fkeedom."  m  a  similar 
TSin  Is  wait  BostoWB  view  that  the  under- 
lytDg  forces  of  history  are  working  In  oiir 
direction. 


The  Ulustoa  of  a  foreign  policy  lends  Itself 
to  bold  pronouncement  and  optimistic  fore- 
casts. A  policy  of  substance  will  be  more 
cautious  in  the  objectives  it  sets  and  the 
claims  it  makes.  It  will  not  be  as  likely  to 
fire  the  imagination  of  the  people  nor  will 
it  be  as  likely  to  disappoint  them.  It  will 
not  be  as  subject  to  fluctuations  of  mood.  It 
will  not  indulge  to  orglee  of  self-congratiUa- 
tlon  after  success  nor  brood  darkly  in  frus- 
tration and  deepair  at  Its  failiiree.  One 
would  have  hoped  that  the  experience  of 
more  than  2  years  in  office  would  have  edu- 
cated the  administration  to  the  fact  that 
policy  is  defined  both  In  conception  and  in 
implementation. 

The  style  of  operation:  Kennedy  and  his 
advisers 

Perhaps  a  more  basic  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  grand  design  is  the  President's  mode 
of  operation.  Each  President  brings  to  his 
office  a  distinctive  style  of  administration 
and  operation.  The  organisational  pattern 
of  the  White  House  staff,  executive  office,  and 
line  departments  will  reflect  this  style.  In 
the  area  of  foreign  policy;  Presidential  style 
will  bear  especially  on  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  National  Security  Council,  and 
State  Department  policy  machinery.  An  un- 
derstanding of  Presidential  style  is  essential 
for  an  intelligent  analysis  of  foreign  policy 
performance. 

John  F.  Kennedy  assumed  the  Office  of 
President  with  a  distrust  bordering  on  con- 
tempt for  the  institutionaliaed  Presidency 
of  the  Eisenhower  era.  The  emphasis  of  the 
New  Frontier  was  action;  the  slogan,  "Let's 
Get  the  Country  Moving  Again."  The  Ken- 
nedy style  as  It  developed  involved  two  ele- 
ments: (1)  an  increased  centralization  of 
decision  making  power  in  the  person  of  the 
President;  and  (2)  the  infusion  of  Presi- 
dential energy  Into  the  administrative  sys- 
tem throu^  his  personal  Initiative,  supple- 
mented by  a  personalised  White  Hoxise  staff. 

The  Kennedy  style  found  theoretical  Jus- 
tification in  the  writings  of  Richard  E.  Neu- 
stadt  and  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.  The  cen- 
tralization of  decision  making  power  under 
the  Preeldent  was  to  te  effected  through 
what  Neustadt  termed  "action-forcing  proc- 
esses"; i.e..  "rec\irrent  circumstances  or  pro- 
cedviree  that  assure  a  flow  of  concrete  Issues 
to  the  President  for  deflnlte  decision  by  a 
certain  date."  Cloeely  related  to  Neustadt's 
theory  was  what  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  de- 
fined as  the  competitive  theory  of  admin- 
istration of  the  Booeevelt  administration. 
Schleslnger  and  apparently  the  new  Presi- 
dent as  well  were  Impressed  by  the  Rooeevelt 
model.  Schleslnger  writes  that  Roosevelt 
"deliberately  organized — or  disorganised — 
his  system  of  command  to  insure  that  Im- 
portant decisions  were  passed  to  the  top. 
The  favorite  technique  was  to  keep  grants 
of  authority  incomplete.  Jurisdictions  vm- 
certain,  charters  overlapping.  The  reeult  of 
this  competitive  theory  of  administration  was 
often  confusion  and  exasperation  on  the 
operating  level;  but  no  other  method  could 
reliably  Insure  that  in  a  large  bureaucracy 
filled  with  ambltlo%]B  men  eager  for  power, 
the  decisions,  and  the  power  to  make  them, 
would  remain  with  the  President." 

A  second  a^MCt  of  the  Kennedy  style,  a 
corollary  to  the  process  of  forcing  decision 
up  through  the  administration  hierarchy  to 
a  focus  at  the  presidential  level,  was  the  free 
use  of  the  President's  personal  Initiative  and 
a  small,  unspedallaed  staff  of  Presidential 
assistante.  The  White  House  aids  were  to 
perform  the  troubleshooting  and  intelli- 
gence functions  necessary  to  keep  the  system 
operating  smoothly.  The  President  could 
employ  them  to  short  circuit  adntinlstratlve 
bottlenecks  at  lower  levels,  to  break  the  log- 
Jams  in  the  upward  flow  of  poUcy  decisions. 
As  Schleslnger  has  noted,  the  oompetltlve 
the<n7  of  administration  retains  room  for 
administrative  maneuver  on  the  part  of  the 
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President.  In  Rooeevelt's  case  It  made  flexi- 
bility easy. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  administration  the 
President  proceeded  to  implement  these 
theories.  The  various  staffs  that  Elsenhower 
had  added  to  the  National  Security  Council 
machinery  were  eliminated  or  transferred  to 
the  Stete  Department.  The  President  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  highly  Intelligent 
and  articulate  group  of  advisers,  including 
McOeorge  Bundy,  W.  W.  Rostow,  and  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  ^r.  Special  Assistante  were 
added  in  response  to  crises:  Maxwell  Taylor 
(after  the  Bay  of  Pigs)  and  Lucius  Clay 
(after  the  wall).  The  President  relied 
closely  on  other  advisers — Ted  S(»-ensen  and 
his  brother  Bobby — in  Important  problem 
areas  related  to  the  State  Department  and 
CIA.  Implicit  in  his  staffing  and  In  the 
infrequent  use  he  made  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  or  Cabinet  was  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  formal  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  marked  the  first  major 
crise  de  confiance  within  the  administration 
and  it  prompted  a  reassessment  of  the  Ken- 
nedy style.  The  major  focus  of  attention 
was  the  top  level  of  the  State  Department. 

TBS   PaBSDKNTXAL   AS8I8TAMTS 

When  the  President  appointed  Dean  Rusk. 
It  was  sxispected  by  most  observers  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  intended  to  be  his  own 
Secretary  of  Stete.  Tbe  organization  of  the 
White  House  staff  and  the  selection  of  a 
large  part  of  the  State  Department  before 
Busk's  appointment  appeared  to  confirm 
this.  Cuba  illustrated  the  extent  to  which 
the  White  House  and  not  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  State  Depatrment  had  become  in- 
volved in  policymaking.  Three  Presidential 
assistants,  Richard  Goodwin,  Adolf  A.  Eerie, 
Jr.,  and  Schleslnger  had  responsibility  for 
Cuba  and  Latin  American  affairs  diulng  the 
early  months  of  the  new  administration. 
The  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  was  not  filled 
utftll  Jtine.  after  more  than  20  candidates 
had  been  considered.  One  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the  difficulty  in  filling  this  key 
post  was  reportedly  the  fear  that  White 
House  intervention  would  undercut  the 
authority  of  the  Office. 

Secretary  Rusk  took  a  passive  attitude 
toward  the  CIA  operation  as  it  developed. 
Tad  Szule  and  Karl  Meyer  in  their  lucid 
account.  "The  Cuban  Invasion:  The  Chroni- 
cle of  a  Disaster,"  note  that  Rusk's  concep- 
tion of  his  Job  was  that  of  an  Implementer 
and  not  an  originator  of  policy;  Rusk  actively 
discouraged  subordinates  from  getting 
involved.  Thus  the  State  Department's  in- 
telligence unit  and  policy  planning  staff  did 
not  participate  in  the  formative  policy  stage. 

Dean  Acheeon  has  warned  that  "unless  the 
Secretary  has  the  President's  most  intimate 
and  abiding  confidence  and  respect,  he  Is 
only  a  diplomatic  bureaucrat."  The  Kennedy 
style  implied  such  a  role  from  the  outset. 

On  November  30,  1961,  the  President  an- 
noxinced  a  major  shift  of  personnel,  includ- 
ing the  transfer  of  three  important  White 
House  staff  members  to  State.  The  Kennedy 
style  was  apparently  swinging  back  to  a  more 
traditional  mode  of  operation.  Greater  re- 
liance was  to  be  placed  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  Ito  professional  and  diplomatic 
reeources.  Walter  Llppmann  referred  to  the 
move  as  "heartening  evidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's uncommon  ability  to  learn  from  ex- 
perience." The  assignment  of  Rostow  as 
chairman  of  the  policy  planning  staff,  of 
Fred  Dutton  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  and  of  Goodwin  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  all  suggested  a  significant  change 
In  emphasis  In  the  President's  thinking.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Stete,  Chester  Bowles,  who 
had  been  given  a  rather  nebulous  Jurlsdlo- 
tlon  In  rethinking  American  policies  was  re- 
placed by  George  W.  Ball  with  the  asstunp- 
tlon  that  Ball  would  play  the  stronger  role 


of  alter  ego  to  the  Secretary  that  Douglas 
Dillon  had  ably  filled  under  Secretary  Herter. 
It  appeared  at  last  that  the  President  was 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  administer- 
ing the  huge  State  Department  bineaucracy. 

The  third  and  most  recent  phase  of  the 
President's  approach  to  foreign  policy  has 
been  marked  by  a  decline  in  the  position 
of  State,  a  greater  reliance  on  the  advice  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Strange  McNa- 
mara,  and  the  renewed  Importance  of  the 
White  House  staff  under  McOeorge  Bundy. 
A  New  York  Times  feature  article  last 
December,  in  speculating  on  who  was  the 
real  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, mentioned  Bundy,  Rot}ert 
Kennedy,  fend  the  President  (Dean  Rusk  was 
conspicious  in  his  absence).  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  Bundy  staff  prefers  the  effi- 
cient executive  operation  of  Defense  under 
McNamara  to  the  Rusk  administration  of 
State. 

The  new  Bundy-McNamara  axis  has  re- 
created the  problems  of  the  pre-Bay  of  Pigs 
period.  The  swift  movement  of  decisions 
through  action -forcing  processes  may  force 
premature  policy  decisions  without  sufficient 
staff  work.  The  Skybolt  and  Bomare  affairs 
point  out  the  costa  of  ignoring  the  political 
implications  ol  military  questions  of  a  sup- 
posedly technical  nature.  There  still  re- 
mains the  risk  of  usurpation  of  power  from 
the  line  agencies  by  Presidential  assistante, 
not  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  operating  in 
anonymity,  responsible  to  no  one  but  the 
President.  Who  drafted  and  approved  the 
message  to  Canada  that  forced  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Dlefenbaker  Government?  There 
can  be  little  queetion  that  extensive  policy 
involvement  by  White  House  staff  in  agency 
affairs  weakens  the  position  of  the  responsi- 
ble Cabinet  officer  and  causes  confusion  and 
demoralization  within  the  Department. 

Thus  after  2  years  of.  experimenting  with 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs  the 
President  has  not  resolved  the  dilemmas 
posed  by  his  own  style  of  leadership.  The 
State  Department  remains  an  enigma  to  the 
New  Frontier  ytt  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
President  can  translate  the  ideals  of  the 
grand  design  into  a  coherent,  thoughtout. 
strategic  plan  without  fully  mobilising  the 
foreign  policy  staff  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  such  a  mobiliza- 
tion we  shall  continue  to  generate  the  illu- 
sion but  not  the  substance  of  polldee.  It 
may  well  be  that  this  flaw  in  our  policy  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  style  of  adminis- 
tration that  places  a  premlimi  on  action  for 
action's  sake. 

One  final  reeervatlon  should  be  raised 
about  the  Kennedy  style.  Ite  greatest  limi- 
tation is  the  burden  it  placee  on  the  Chief 
Executive.  Schleslnger  warned  that  "only 
a  man  of  limitless  energy  and  resource  could 
hold  such  a  system  together.  Even  Rooee- 
velt at  times  was  hard  put  to  keep  it  from 
fiying  apart."  The  burdens  of  the  Presi- 
dency In  the  foreign  policy  area  are  infi- 
nitely greater  in  1903  than  they  were  in 
1933.  The  expectations  of  Keimedy  and  his 
advisers  in  the  personalized  Presidency  have 
been  far  too  optimistic.  There  are  un- 
fortunately no  indications  that  the  expecta- 
tions are  being  scaled  down. 

A  review  of  the  record  of  the  past  2  years 
should  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  there 
are  serloxu  deficiencies  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  foreign  affairs.  Kennedy  sup- 
porters argue  however  that  the  gain  in 
creativity  and  new  ideas  since  the  Eisen- 
hower era  more  than  compensates  for  the 
mistakes  made.  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr., 
goee  even  further  in  ssslgning  a  positive 
value  to  administrative  disorder.  Order 
stifles  creativity.  The  creative  process  is 
almost  always  disorderly,  he  notes.  However 
It  is  one  thing  to  argue  for  creativity  and 
quite  another  to  excuse  chaos — any  degree 
of  chaos— as  essential  to  it.  The  test  of 
policy  Is  In  Ita  residta. 


The  leatont:  A  responsible  opposition 
strategy 

What  should  the  Republican  reeponse  be  to 
the  demonstrated  weaknesses  in  our  diplo- 
macy? Admittedly  some  of  the  problems  are 
endemic  to  the  Kennedy  administration  it- 
self. But  beyond  that  there  are  steps  that 
the  oppoeition  can  xuge  in  the  Nation's 
interest. 

First  In  long-term  Importance  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  career  foreign  services.  The  Herter  Com- 
mittee report.  'Tersonnel  for  the  New  Diplo- 
macy," sete  forth  a  number  of  propoeed 
reforms:  an  Executive  Under  Secretary,  For- 
eign Development  and  Foreign  Infonnation 
Servlcee  to  parallel  the  Foreign  Service, 
transfer  of  civil  service  personnel  to  Foreign 
Service  status,  and  a  National  College  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  The  oppoeition  should  evalu- 
ate these  propoeals  on  their  merito  and  urge 
the  President  to  implement  the  most  prom- 
ising. In  light  of  the  disinterest  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  Rusk  liave  shown 
toward  the  actual  administration  of  the  De- 
partment, Republicans  may  be  able  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  In  this  area.  Fur- 
ther studies  should  be  made  into  the  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  Department.  Criti- 
cal observers  such  as  George  Kennan  and 
Stewart  Alsop  have  commented  on  the  prob- 
lem of  laying  and  overstafllng. 

There  will  not  be  much  political  capital 
in  State  E>epartment  reform.  The  demon- 
ology  of  the  McCarthy  era  (I  have  the 
names  of  67  card-carrying  Communlsta  in 
the  State  Department)  may  have  produced 
short-term  electoral  gains  for  some  irrespon- 
sible politicians  but  ite  major  effect  was  to 
demoralize  and  weaken  the  career  foreign 
service.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency  was 
virtually  destroyed  in  the  process  of  exor- 
cising the  demon.  The  Republican  Party 
must  not  yield  to  the  radical  discontent  of 
ite  rlghtwlng.  Rather,  It  should  apply  Itself 
quietly  and  matxuvly  to  the  questions  of  how 
better  to  administer  the  affairs  of  stete. 

Second,  a  responsible  opposition  criticism 
should  go  beyond  the  immediate  crises  or 
errors  in  our  diplomacy  to  discover  and  illu- 
minate basic  weaknesses  in  our  policy  ma- 
chinery. For  Instance,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  illiu- 
trated  the  lack  of  executive  control  over 
the  Intelligence  establishment.  The  oppo- 
sition should  have  pressed  for  a  full  con- 
gressional inveetigation  of  the  CIA  role  in  the 
Cuban  operation,  if  nececsary  in  executive 
session.  The  propoeed  Joint  committee  of 
Congress  to  oversee  the  CIA  and  intelligence 
community  should  have  been  discussed  in 
this  context.  Other  errors,  such  as  the  Cana- 
dian note,  should  be  Investigated  to  deter- 
mine where  the  malfimctioning  occxirred. 
The  opposition  may  have  to  pursue  such  in- 
vestigations by  themselves  but  they  will  have 
the  minimum  salutary  effect  of  keeping  the 
President  aware  of  the  opposition's  concern 
for  higher  standards  of  performance.  The 
British  system  affords  the  opposition  the 
vehicle  of  question  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  mature  oppoeition  response  in 
otu-  system  will  probably  have  to  rely  on  same 
variant  of  the  technique  of  congressional 
investigation.  The  current  campaign  for 
minority  staff  in  the  Congress  should  equip 
the  opposition  with  better  staff  resources  for 
such  a  role. 

Finally,  a  responsible  opposition  strategy 
should  offer  altenuitive  approaches  where  the 
administration  has  failed  or  Is  frustrated. 
These  alternatives  should  be  thought  out 
carefully  in  terms  of  oxir  overall  strategy. 
They  should  be  internally  consistent  and 
their  implications  thorovighly  understood. 
They  should  serve  ss  a  point  of  reference  for 
intelligent  policy  debate.  Theee  strict  re- 
quiremente  may  mean  that  the  opposition 
will  have  no  reeponslble  alternative  in  eome 
Instances.  It  may  ssrve  the  national  inter- 
est better  on  such  occasions  to  be  silent.  An 
example,  however,  where  matvuv  thought  and 
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to  ear  alllne*  peUey. 
IMM  In  tills  rsgurd  sug- 


tact 

BvittM  tmaX  tart  o< 

gMin  bnt  a 

;•  paHtloa  o(  Intar- 

UM  praeMna  of  go«- 

toaofBha 


tacthgb  ubkdbt 

T>   HfH^DENCB  NEWS 
MBSIA  on  I  BCDVT  WHEAT  REF- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 

Mk  unttnlmoaB  ( onaent  that  the  gentle- 
man fram  mini  ila  (Ifir.  Rmunrl  may 
otend  Ilia  zema  rka  at  this  point  in  ttae 
>  and  indi|de  extranaoua  matter, 
la  there  obJeetioB 
to  the  request  t>f  the  gentleman  from 


TlMte  waa  no  <  bjeetlon. 

Ifr.  ratDLBT  Mr.  Speakor.  the  Ken- 
admlnlstr  ttioa  haa  clearly  used 
Uceneiic  power  to  blackjack 
radio  and  T7  itationa  into  poWlriidng 
the  admlniatra  ion  vlevpoint  on  the 
^R^ieot  refeienoi  in> 

Ray  rttageral  I  Deputy  Administrator 
of  ttie  Agriealnral  StabUintlmi  and 
Oonaerfatlon  Sarrlee.  wrote  a  letter— 
gtrcn  bdov— ur  dng  local  agxlculture  of- 
fldala  to  make  i  w  of  free  radio-TV  time 
since  stationa  hi  >ve  to  have  their  Uecnaes 
renewed  tay  the  Itederal  Qovenmient. 

Tliia  grab  far  pabUe  aerrlee  radio-TV 
time  ia  a  fla^  nt  example  of  Oorem- 
ment  brainwaat  Ing,  and  reflects  a  con-, 
tempt  for  trad  tlonal  independence  of 
the  news  medlj .  Either  that^  or  it  re- 
flects an  incredlaly  seU-righteous  notkm 
that  the  puhUi  interest  and  Kennedy 
and  the 

Tlie  arrogani  effort  to  dob  Uoenaed 
int<  accepting  the  party  line 
tl  e  consequences  is  even 
frighten  ng  than  the  acreage 
shackVia  the  r  tf erendum  proposed  for 
whcaat  f  aimers. 

Mr.  Fltvoal  I's  thinly  veiled  demand 
for  free  time  a 

U3. 


yoa  to 


tntba: 


ai. 


or 
more 


Of  Aguuulxubb, 
'■mm  Am 
Waah^kffton.  D.C..  Aprtt  12,  l$3t. 
To:  State  ezecutl)re  dlrecton. 

State 
ytom:    Depa^ 

eouBty  opera  li 
Subject:  PobUc   lervlee  time  on  radio  and 
tetanrlakn  fO '  wheat  program  Inf orma- 


AittmtntmtrmUr,      State     and 


<tr  thla  memetandmn  is  to 

Pail  vmatnMo  and 

tima  in  getttag  to 

tlM  taetf  tkef  need  to  have JHefore 

sat  refer  end  uiu  en 

ind  tolefliion  have  epeelal 

In  oopnranleatlng  to  fumen  ba- 


eaow  of  their  ttmwitiwiae  and  their  broad 
avaOabUltr  to  mral  people  wherever  they 
Bve. 

An  additional  advantage  ti  that  toroadcaet- 
taig  Btattaos  have  a  apeetal  oMtgatlon  to  the 
pabUe  which  doea  not  exist  In  the  case  of 
pobUcattau. 

Stations  hsTC  an  obligation  to  proride 
ftee  time  for  the  preeentatlon  of  public  serv- 
lee  lnfannatlon--eepeeian7  in  the  field  of 
a^cnltore.  This  is  spelled  ont  in  the  laws 
governing  the  licensing  of  stations  by  the 
Federal  Oonimnnleatlons  Commission.  These 
atatlosM  most  renew  their  operating  licensee 
every  8  years,  and  they  want  to  make  a 
good  record  in  pnMle  serrlce  programing 
because  this  Is  a  factor  In  renewal. 

Radto  and  television  sUtlons.  in  applying 
for  licensing  and  renewal,  make  this  promise 
(of  pubUe  ssrvloe  programing)  in  return 
for  two  special  favors  granted  by  the  Oovem- 
ment:  (1)  The  escluslve  use  (In  an  area  or 
in  the  Natton)  at  a  frequency  within  a 
band  which  lathe  properly  of  the 
and  the  American  people,  and 
(S)  the  poaey  c(  the  Oovemment  not  to 
mlatil^h  fadaraQf-oparatad  statkms  in  com- 
petm^T  with  stations  belzkg  operated  coaa- 
(yMtaral  stations  are  the  rule  in 
other  eoimtrtss.) 
Thto  doss  not.  of  eooras,  make  ths  statloos 
subject  to  dictattosi 

A  gltsii  statlflft  dose  not  have  to  davote 
any  ^leelfle  share  at  Its  broadcast  time  to 
po&lle  servlse  programing.  Mor  is  it  re- 
quired to  give  attention  to  any  particular 
pram  or  any  parttenlar  gov- 
Lt  aganey. 

a  aUMcok  doea  have  the  gen- 
to  provide  Its  Ustaners  wtlh 
Inftmkatkm  on  piOille  programa  o<  impor- 
tance to  thsas.  This  has  been  partlcularty 
emphaataad  In  the  ease  at  tuna  listeners, 
irtilch  have  been  a  apeelal  ueauam  at  the 
niMiii,iesa  (Servleato^rleultarelaaapecial 
funetkm  of  tte  fitsar  rh  annul  taroadeasUng 
stations,  undv  their  estabUrtitng  legislation. 
Atoo.  powar  to  serve  areas  ontsMa  a  dty 
Implies  an  obligation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  areaa.) 

Information  on  the  19M  wheat  program. 
i«wfiiMii»>j  the  issiiss  Involved  in  the  national 
wheat  referendum,  la  dearly  pubUe  affairs 
lYimfrt^  whldi  a  station  can  isgttimately  be 
asked  to  lanartrast  an  a  free  basis  at  hours 
oonvesklant  to  rural  llatMiers  and  viewera. 

The  program  was  devetoped.  and  the  ref- 
erendum prorldsd.  by  an  act  of  Ooogreas. 
,  This  la  the  same  Congrees  under  whoee  laws 
^commercial  radio  and  TV  stations  are  per- 
mitted to  opwata.  Moreover,  this  Is  not  a 
p^i^wi  campalgm,  which  stations  have  his- 
torically and  Isgithnatoly  regarded  as  a  mar- 
ket ftar  ths  sale  of  rrmi'nT'*'***  tinM.  It  la 
rather  a  public  ^^**»r  at  ooneem  to  all  the 
people  and  of  paraokount  economic  interest 
to  an  Important  part  of  the  Nation's  radio 
and  talerlaloKL  audlanoa. 

State  and  county  officea  and  farm«r  com- 
mitteea  should  therefore  feel  no  beslUtUxi  in 
asking  for  adequate  tree  time  for  the  pres- 
entation of  information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional wheat  rcftarendum. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  moat  sta- 
tions are  eager  to  carry  out  their  public 
service  obligation,  as  wen  as  to  program  ma- 
terial of  wide  Interest  (which  the  referen- 
dum is).  Many  stations  are  already  using 
tape  recordings  and  other  material  on  the 
referendum.  Issued  from  the  Department. 
In  the  case  of  most  other  stations,  the  lack 
of  participation  is  the  result — not  of  their 
iinwiningrineB  TTnt  rather  of  our  failure  to 
enhst  their  help  and  to  provide  them  with 
good  material  and  np^^nen.  We  riiould,  of 
oe«rse,  make  every  effort  to  fit  into  the  sta- 
tion's programing  pattern. 

As  I  indicated,  we  are  In  no  positlcm  to  in- 
sist on  a  station's  eooperatioa,  and  should, 
of  course,  use  eitieme  care  to  avoid  giving 
the  lB4»esslon  of  coercion,  ttireato,  or  the 


like.  Bowever,  tt  Is  not  out  of  order  to  sug- 
geat  that  information  on  the  referendum 
might  be  wtthhi  the  pubUe  ssrvloe  policy  of 
the  station  and  to  explain  that  the  leglsia- 
tlott  which  pruvldsd  fbr  the  refscendum  is 
the  taw  of  ttw  land  and  fully  deserving  of 
the  station's  attention,  m  this  reepeet.  it  Is 
on  a  par  with  information  about  the  FMeral 
ineome  tax.  Government  bonds,  axid  Federal 
research  resulta  It  m\gbt  also  be  explained 
that  many  of  the  station's  listeners  have  an 
economic  stake  In  the  queetton  and  are  en- 
titled to  consideration.  Also,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  stations  to  realise  that  the  statutory 
obligation  to  dtaseminate  this  information 
rests  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  refsroidum  is  merely  a  legally  preecribed 
part  of  the  program  through  whhdi  farmers 
are  given  veto  power  on  marketing  quotas 
after  quotas  are  prodatmed  under  the  law 
but  before  they  are  applied  to  farms. 

We  should  not  be  expected  to  buy  com- 
mercial time  and  cannot  legally  do  so.  Nor 
should  we  be  limited  to  using  purchased 
time  made  available  by  sodm  other  organisa- 
tion or  firm,  nils  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Amertean  system  of  broadcasting.  Although 
we  may  participate  to  ccsumerclally  spon- 
sored programa  under  appreprtate  eonditlons, 
we  must  not  be  limltad  to  such  programs. 

As  you  know,  luteieate  representing  one 
point  of  view  in  the  referendum  are  blanket- 
ing radio  and  television  stations  with  ma- 
terial In  hmvy  quantltiss.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  we  can  match  the  flood  of  ma- 
terial from  this  group,  which  is  also  in  a 
position  to  btiy  time.  But  It  is  ssssntisl  that 
we  act  aggremtvely  to  make  uss  of  public 
service  time  on  radto  and  television  stations 
at  tlmee  of  day  when  farm  people  are  listen- 
ing. 

Itay  I  emphaslas  In  dosing  that  you  wlU 
And  that  the  overwhelming  insjority  of  com- 
mercial broadcast  people  are  cot^Mratlve  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we 
should  always  approach  them  with  this  in 
mind. 

Rat  FtiBoxaAU). 

Does  this  power  iday  represent  the 
status  between  Oavemment  and  freedom 
of  the  news  in  contemporary  America? 

Control  of  the  news  is  unquestionably  a 
Kennedy  objective. 


THE  FIOHT  AOAIN8T  THE  QLOBAIj 
MENACE  OF  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I 
ask  unaz^mous  ccxiaent  that  the  gmtle- 
man  from  New  T(»k  [Mr.  BAnT]  may 
extend  hia  rcmariES  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoaa andinelude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  we  are 
justly  prood  oi  the  efforts  of  our  service- 
men in  cold  war  situations  occurring  In 
such  places  as  Vietnam.  Yet,  through 
an  oversight  in  our  current  laws,  a  grate- 
ful nation  cannot  award  its  highest 
decorations  to  these  men  for  their  acts 
of  heroism  and  gidlantry  in  the  f^ht 
against  the  global  menace  of  conmiu- 
nlsm. 

Under  existing  laws,  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Navy  Cross,  the  Air  Force  Cross,  and 
the  Silver  Star  may  be  conferred  only  tor 
acts  which  occur  daring  poiods  ci  war- 
time wh«i  the  XTnlted  States  is  actually 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  an  enemy 
of  this  country.  No  provision  is  made 
for  recognizing  those  who  distinguish 
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themselves  imder  conditions  short  of  an 
actual  conflict  in  which  the  United  States 
is  f  onnaUy  engaged. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  extends  the 
authority  to  award  these  honors  to  thoofc 
men  who  bring  glory  upon  their  country 
and  upoi  themselves  while  engaged  in 
cold  war  actions  against  hostile  foreign 
forces. 

Acts  of  military  bravery  are  not  lim- 
ited to  situations  in  which  war  has  ac- 
tually been  declared.  While  the  cold 
war  continues  we  must  realise  the  sacri- 
fices our  boys  continually  make  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  democracy  in  the  world. 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmokdson]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consult  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  H  JL  7234,  a  bill 
to  establish  water  resources  research  cen- 
ters at  land-grant  colleges  and  State  uni- 
versities and  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research. 
This  bill,  identical  in  its  provisions  to  &  2 
as  passed  by  the  other  body,  is  designed 
to,  carry  into  effect  one  of  the  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  student  of  water 
problems  and  water  legislation  is  familiar 
with  the  work  of  that  great  committee, 
which  was  led  with  outstuiding  ability 
by  one  of  the  greatest  congressional  au- 
thorities in  this  field,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  rtimmlttff  on 
Water  Resources,  which  was  wganiaed 
in  1959  and  considered  the  entire  field  of 
water  needs  over  the  period  of  apiuroxi- 
mately  2  years,  made  a  r^ort  in  January 
1961  ^rtiich  indicated  some  of  the  fields 
of  research  in  which  work  reidly  needs 
very  badly  to  be  accelerated. 

Quoting  from  that  report.  I  find  the 
following  language: 

(a)  The  mmmlttee  believee  that  substan- 
tial ressarch  efforts  are  justtfled  looking 
toward  acceleration  of  all  poesibilltles  for 
Increasing  usable  water  supplies,  for  mak- 
ing more  efficient  use  of  preeent  supplies  by 
such  means  as  reducing  evspoiatton  firam 
the  surface  of  reeervoirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  point  on  which 
there  Is  very  serious  concern  about  the 
need  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Further  quoting  from  the  report: 

(b)  Elimination  of  water-loving  vegeta- 
tion along  the  edges  of  water  coursee  and 
reservoirs. 

(e)  Changing  or  modifying  a  forest  and 
vegetative  cover  on  watersheds  to  reduce 
evapotranspiration. 

(d)  Reducing  seepage  lossss  in  Irrigatloii 
canals  and  other  water  distribution  systeoM 
and  other  wasteful  practices. 


(e)  Bednction  of  dlluttoa  requirsments 
for  pollution  abatement  by  development  of 
improved  methods  for  treatoaent  or  oontrol 
of  waste  materials  that  are  dlspoeeA  of  in 
water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  one  that 
vitally  concerns  us  in  Oklahoma  and  I 
am  sure  in  every  area  where  there  is  a 
pollution  problem. 

(f)  Waste  water  salvage. 

(g)  Reuse,  recycling,  and  elimination  of 
wasteful  use  by  Industry. 

(h)  Desalting  of  saline  or  brackish  water. 

(1)  Weather  modification. 

(J)  More  accurate  quantltlve  forecasting 
of  meteorologlc  events. 

(k)  Application  of  nuclear  products  in  re- 
search. 

(1)  Improved  use  and  control  of  ground 
water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  when  you  look  at  what  is  being 
spent  today  on  water  facilities  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  is  being  spent  in  the 
field  oi  research,  that  research  is  a  very 
neglected  area. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Blr. 
Udall.  testified  today  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

Let  me  remind  you  that  expenditures 
on  water  facilities  in  the  United  States 
are  now  more  than  $10  billion  per  year 
but  we  know  that  this  will  have  to  be 
multiplied  very  substantially  to  meet  ris- 
ing water  requironents.  In  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  water  expenditures,  re- 
search is  only  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
of  tiie  total. 

No  progressive  industry  can  ronain 
healthy  with  such  inadequate  attention 
to  research.  Let  me  cite  a  few  figures 
from  industry  for  comparison. 

The  on  and  gas  industry  annually 
spends  on  research  and  development  the 
equivalent  of  about  S  percent  of  its  sales 
revenue,  and  in  the  cheanical  industry 
the  figure  is  about  6  percent  In  1959, 
the  latest  srear  for  which  I  have  data, 
research  and  development  expenditures 
by  Industry  amounted  to  $9^  billion. 
For  examine,  the  electrical  and  commu- 
nications industries  spent  $2V^  billion  on 
research  and  development.  The  automo- 
tive industry  research  and  development 
expenditures  of  $866  minion  equaled  over 
12^  percent  of  the  Investment  in  pro- 
duction plant,  property,  and  equipment 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  value  of 
water  resources  plant,  property,  and 
equipment  may  be  estimated  to  be  some- 
where between  $10  and  $30  billion,  or 
more.  If  only  3  percent  of  that  plant 
value  were  available  for  water  resources 
research,  it  would  be  at  least  $300  mil- 
lion a  year.  For  fiscal  year  1964.  the 
Federal  water  resource  research  program 
amounts  to  about  $76  million,  including 
$9^  mOllan  for  research  and  training 
facilities. 

The  Federal  Government,  the  States, 
and  local  governments  need  vigorous  re- 
seardi  programa  to  maintain  the  efll- 
dency  of  their  operations  in  the  water 
resources  field.  DouUing  or  tripling  of 
water  research  is  certainly  necessary. 

This  was  the  testimony  today  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  this  subject 

The  bill  I  have  introduced,  which  is 
identical  to  Senator  Andxrsor's  bill,  and 


very  similar  to  a  bill  introdoeed  by  our 
eoUeague  from  N^w  Mexico  (Mr.  Moaaisl , 
and  others.  Is  a  bill  whl^  approaches 
this  problem  at  a  more  modest  level,  yet 
does  contain  some  salutary  pitwiata»e 
to  improve  the  research  effcnt  which  is 
being  made  at  State  atid  local  levris  as 
wen  as  at  the  Federal  level.  Tltte  I  of 
the  bill  authorizes  payment  of  a  sum, 
starting  at  $75,000  and  incTMsing  to 
$100,000,  annually,  to  a  land-grant  col- 
lege. State  university  or  other  Inetitu- 
tion  of  higher  education  in  each  State 
to  establish  a  water  resources  research 
institute  or  center,  to  do  competent  re- 
search, Investigattcnis,  or  experiments  in 
the  broeuA  fMd  of  water  and  rdated 
resources,  and  so  forth. 

Section  100(b)  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  appropriation  increas- 
ing $1  million  annually  to  $5  mnUan  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  thereafter,  to 
match,  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis, 
funds  made  available  to  the  State  insti- 
tutes or  centers  for  water  research 
projects. 

TlUe  n  of  the  bffl  establishes  a  second 
grant,  matching,  and  contract  fund 
through  which  financial  assistanee  may 
be  provided  to  any  educational  Institu- 
tions, private  foundations,  private  firms 
OT  individuals,  or  with  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  to  undertake  research 
in  water  resources  problems  on  which 
woric  is  deemed  desirable  and  wtdtb.  are 
not  otherwise  being  studied. 

Section  200  authorises  appropriation 
of  $5  minion  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  1964,  increasing  $1  million  a 
year  for  5  years  and  contimiing  at  $10 
mnUon  annually  tiiereafter,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  grants,  contracts, 
inat<Atlng.  or  other  arrangement  for 
water  resources  researtdx. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  ttie  need,  when 
you  look  at  the  overaU  problem,  for  an 
expanded  effort  in  this  field.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  estimated 
that  the  necessary  investment  which  we 
must  have  in  the  Utdted  States  in  the 
way  of  water  f adUties  from  1959  to  1975, 
a  16-year  period,  is  a  total  of  $171  bfl- 
Uon.  The  CouncU  for  Science  and 
Tedinology  estimated  that  by  AJD.  2000 
we  wm  require  water  to  meet  ttie  needs 
of  our  society  here  in  the  Ubited  States 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  total  runoff  in 
this  countiT-  That  compares  with 
today's  use  and  requirement  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  runoff  in  the  united 
States.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way 
to  close  these  remarks  pcdnting  to  the 
need  for  this  program  than  to  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  CouncQ  for  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  outlining  the  venr  serious 
need  for  this  program.  The  language 
of  the  report  is  as  fonows: 

Techndogloal  and  eonnomlff  devetopsnants 
leading  to  marked  reductions  In  fntora  rs- 
qtdrements  for  water  withdrawal,  to  lower- 
ing of  the  unit  eost  of  water  sCnKtoxaa.  and 
to  greater  utiliaatlon  of  undsrgroand  storage 
are  clearly  desirable.  Otherwise,  betti  the 
eeoQomio  and  eodal  ooats  of  wasting  tatmc 
water  needs  will  be  painfully  high. 

Research  offers  inrrpaslng  opportuni- 
ties to  reduce  the  funds  which  are  going 
to  be  necessary  to  meet  our  water  needs 
In  this  oountry  and  to  effect  genuine  sav- 
ings in  this  field. 
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boiB  «•  win  •oon  aee  a 
n  tbii  Wlalattnn  bf 
the  HooM  Ooaa  ttM  on  laterlor  vaA 
Innlar  Affain.  ind  Its  oTenrtwlming 
mlonttqn  \ff  tills  b<  dy. 

Mr.  MoCLORT.  lir.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentlenan  yield? 

Mr.  BDMONDS  >N.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yidd  to  ttae  sentlei  lan. 

Mr.  MoCliORY.  I  want  to  conunend 
the  gentleaum  for  calltng  attention  of 
the  MCmben  of  t  le  House  to  the  cause 
of  research  in  coi  laervlng  our  water  re- 
sources. Also  I  n  ant  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentle  nan  and  the  Members 
to  the  work  whie  i  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  Suboom  nittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Fowe  *  of  the  Coounittee  on 
Oovemment  Opa  ations  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  ^  Bahama  [Mr.  Joms] . 
on  which  I  serve  a  i  a  member.  We  have 
been  eoodueting  in  extensive  series  ci 
hearings  on  the  a  ibject  of  water  pollu- 
tion and  water  resources.  There  has 
come  to  my  attention  as  a  member  of 
that  suboommitte ;,  in  the  hearings,  the 
Importance  of  coo  rdinating  research  ac- 
tivities in  this  ar  ia  and  to  prevent  the 
overlapping  of  efl  nl  on  the  part  of  the 
numerous  Federal  agencies  primarily.  I 
have  sensed  an  e  dsting  lack  of  coordi- 
natkm  whldi  Is  g  )ing  to  take  the  effort 
of  aU  the  Members  of  this  ConiTess  to 
see  we  get  the  m  udmum  result  from  it 
when  we  appropri  tte  for  this  purpose. 

Also.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  aape<  t  of  his  bill  which  as  I 
understand  it  wMild  delegate  to  the 
States  and  to  thi  State  universities  an 
Important  part  oi  this  research  activity. 
because  I  do  fed  research  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  vtetor  resources  and  wa- 
ter ponntlon  is  go  ng  to  have  to  be  om- 
ducted  In  local  ai  eas  where  we  find  the 
problems  affecttn  r  our  water  resources 
and  water  poDutii  n  that  occurs  in  these 
dUferent  areas. 

the  effort  which  is 
gentleman  may  be 
ler  efforts  being  ez- 
we  can  secure  the 
maTlmum  result,  4nd  in  a  manner  which 
is  going  to  be  the  nost  efficient  and  most 
consistent  with  ou '  sjrstem. 

Mr.  BI3MQNDG  3N.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  muC  i  for  his  contribution. 
I  have  the  hli^Ms  regard  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaban  %,  the  chainnan  of  the 


I  would  hope 
being  exerted  by 
coordinated  with 
erted  to  the  end 


Subcommittee  on 


Natural  Resources  and 


Power  of  the  Com  nittee  on  Oovemment 
Operations,  and  ;  am  quite  sure  that 
that  suboommitte » is  making  a  splendid 
eontrlbation  in  th  i  field. 

I  neglected  to  o  lention  title  m  of  this 
bill  directs  undei  section  300  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ih  «ri<H:  to  arrange  for 
ttie  regular  advice  and  cooperation  of  all 
agencies  of  the  Fe<  leral  Oovemment  con- 
cerned with  water  problems  and  of  State 
and  local  govemiients  and  private  in- 


stitutions, to  the 
ducted  under  the 
esUblished  wato- 
aware  of  thfc 


Mr.  ALBKRT 
like  to  advise  the 


end  that  work  con- 
set  does  not  duplicate 
research  programs.  I 
recognition  in  this 

proposal  of  the  i^ed  which  the  genUe- 

man  pointed  out. 


H.I.  3297 


Mr.  e^Deakor.  I  should 
House  that  the  gen- 


tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  MKllsI  has 
advised  that  in  addition  to  the  bills 
previously  announced  he  will  call  up 
on  Thursday  next,  under  unanimous 
consmt,  HJl.  3297,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  exempt  from 
Income  taxation  certain  nonprofit  cor- 
pontiMis  and  associations  organized  to 
provide  reserve  funds,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

CAMPAION    AGAINST    PUBLIC    EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Haka]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tmm. 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  the  misinformation  which  Members 
of  this  Congress  have  been  subjected  to 
In  the  ciurent  campaign  being  waged 
by  a  public  rdiations  firm  for  the  private, 
fee-charging  agencies  against  the  pub- 
lic employment  service  and  the  State 
agencies  aflUlated  with  it  heaps  dis- 
credit, rather  than  credit,  on  the  private 
agencies. 

I  am  astouzuled  at  the  implication  that 
we,  in  the  Congress,  would  not  see 
through  their  inaccurate  accusations, 
and  further,  that  we  are  so  ill  In- 
formed of  the  (9>eratlon  of  Oovemment 
programs  that  we  would  cooperate  in 
efforts  to  scuttle  the  public  employment 
system. 

To  illustrate  the  reasons  for  my  as- 
tonishment, I  want  to  repeat  two  of 
the  charges  being  made  in  this  cam- 
paign. I  repeat  them  not  to  honor  them, 
but  to  discredit  them  for  what  they  are, 
misrepresentatlan  of  the  facts. 

The  fee-charging  agencies,  inaccu- 
rately advised,  contoid  that  the  public 
onplcqrment  offlces  were  established  to 
serve  (mly  the  unemployed,  and  that 
their  services  should  be  limited  (mly  to 
the  unemployed. 

Those  who  envisioned  and  created  the 
public  emplojrment  service  did  not  in- 
tend to  impose  such  narrow  and  dis- 
criminatory limitations.  The  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  of  1933  says,  and  I  quote: 

It  sball  iM  the  province  aod  duty  of  the 
Bureau  to  promote  and  devel<9  a  national 
syetem  of  emi>107ment  offices  for  men, 
wconen.  and  Juniors  who  are  legally  qualified 
to  engage  In  gainful  occupations. 

This  does  not  say  some  men.  women, 
and  Juniors.  The  public  employment 
offices  have  always  made  their  services 
available  to  all  who  request  them. 

But  suppose  the  wishes  of  the  fee- 
charging  agencies  were  carried  out. 

What  would  happen  to  the  man  who, 
studying  in  his  q;>are  time,  has  Improved 
his  skills,  and  qualified  himself  for  a  bet- 
ter Job.  while  w<M-king  full  time  at  a  job 
demanding  lesser  skills?  If  he  comes  to 
the  public  emplojrment  service  for  job 
assistance,  is  he  to  be  told  to  stay  where 
he  is,  that  nothing  can  be  done  for 
him  because  he  is  already  employed? 
Ridiculous. 


I  am  not  deluded  into  beUevIng  that 
this  sudden  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
fee-charging  agencies  is  for  the  welfare 
of  the  unemi^oyed  worker.  But  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  agencies 
should  be  encouraged  to  realize  fully 
that  employed  workers  who  are  unhappy 
at  their  work  or  who  are  underemplo^red 
and  iu>t  worldng  at  their  hii^est  skills 
can  create  an  unhealthy  econ(»nlc-soclal 
condition  in  our  country.  These  people 
often  feel  imprisoned  in  a  land  of  free- 
dom. 

Another  eharge  made  by  the  private 
agencies  is  that  the  emplosrment  service 
is  trying  to  put  them  out  of  business. 
The  public  employment  service  has  no 
mandate,  and  it  better  have  no  intention 
or  desire  to  put  these  agencies  out  of 
business.  There  is  a  great  need  for  con- 
tinuing to  expand  onplosrment  channels. 
There  is  more  than  enough  room  for  both 
public  and  private  employment  agencies 
in  meeting  the  need  for  solving  our  un- 
onplosrment  problems.  And  the  people 
through  the  Congress,  not  the  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  will  decide  if  or  when 
the  private  agencies  shall  be  restricted 
in  interstate  commerce. 

But  the  most  serious  distortion  of  fact 
being  repeated  over  and  over  in  this  un- 
scrupulous campaign  is  the  charge  that 
60  percent  of  the  people  placed  in  jobs 
last  year  by  the  public  emplosrment  serv- 
ice were  pe<H>le  already  employed.  This 
is  patenUy  and  unequlvocaUy  not  true. 
The  charge  is  a  deliberate  distortion  of 
a  statemoit  made  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
In  his  statemoit,  the  Administrator  re- 
ferred to  a  1959  household  survey  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
This  stuclbr  showed  that  of  ever  five 
workers  newly  hired  by  employers  all 
over  the  Nation  from  all  hiring  sources 
and  through  any  and  all  hiring  chaimels 
three  of  them  were  employed,  one  was 
unemployed  and  (me  was  a  new  entrant 
into  the  labor  force. 

But  these  figures  have  been  twisted. 
The  charge  says  60  percent  of  all  public 
employment  service  placements  last  year 
were  of  w(nkers  alr«sdy  employed.  The 
figures  (luoted  had  absolutely  no  rela- 
tionship to  public  employment  service 
placements;  not  last  year,  not  any  other 
year. 

The  twisting  of  fact  by  any  person 
petitioning  the  Congress  does  that  per- 
son a  great  dishonor.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate when  that  petition  is  written  in 
innocence  and  on  reliance  of  the  peti- 
tioner's own  agent.  I  am  sure  the  great 
majority  of  owners  of  private  fee-charg- 
ing agencies  would  not  with  midi(dous 
intent  misinform  any  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
support  an  ainDroprlatlon  to  continue  the 
valuable  service  of  assisting  all  persons 
to  find  Jobs  which  will  utilize  their  skills 
to  the  greatest  capacity. 


LET  GOOD  WILL  HAVE  A  CHANCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowot]  may  extend 
his  ronarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rzcoao 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


1963 
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The  BPEhBJSR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
(Walxmia? 

There  wasno  obJectioiL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  soimd 
and  well-reasoned  editorial  from  the 
Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press  of  June  14, 
1963,  relating  to  the  mob-incited  violence 
in  (nir  country  today. 

I  feel  all  the  Members  should  be  in- 
terested in  this  comment.  The  editorial 
was  written  prior  to  the  brutal  slaying 
of  the  young  white  soldier  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  barbarous  ambush  slay- 
ing of  the  young  white  lawyer  as  he  was 
riding  in  an  automobile  near  Washing- 
ton on  the  Baltimore  Freeway. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  tensions 
and  violence  are  aggravated  by  and  will 
continue  to  iiusrease  so  l(mg  as  Federal 
officialdom  encourages  and  abets  the 
mob  demonstration  in  violating  the  laws 
of  the  land  which  forbid  trespassing, 
breach  of  the  pea(re,  and  violence. 

Our  law  enforcement  oflOcers  need  sup- 
port in  upholding  law  and  order. 

I  include  the  mentioned  editorial  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

ZiST  Good  Wtu.  Hats  a  Chaitcb 

President  Kennedy  says  he  Is  appalled  by 
the  '^xarbarlty"  of  the  ambush  slaying  of 
an  NAACP  official  In  Jackson.  Bilss. 

8o  Is  every  other  decent  American,  Negro 
or  white.  But  as  they  are  appalled  along 
with  the  President,  many  of  them  also  can 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  they,  if  not  the  Pres- 
ident, could  see  what  was  coming. 

This  Is  not  the  last  death  that  will  take 
place  In  the  silly  period  this  country  Is  In. 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  effect  endorses  the  law  of  the  Jungle, 
then  Is  "appalled*  at  the  result.  If  the 
President,  without  playing  political  favor, 
had  simply  upheld  the  law.  and  encouraged 
local  authorities  to  uphold  the  law.  the 
dangers  over  which  he  now  wrings  his  hands 
would  never  have  presented  themselves. 

There  are  people  of  low  character  In  both 
Negro  and  white  races  who  wUl  qtilckly  re- 
sort to  violence  when  they  are  thwarted, 
confused  or  frustrated.  It  Is  those  people 
who  fight  It  out  on  the  streets  when  local 
law  and  order  fall  down  as  the  resxilt  of  In- 
timidation from  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  courts. 

The  record  of  recent  racial  violence.  North 
and  South.  In  this  country  shows  that  the 
blame  for  bloodshed  Is  about  equally  divided 
between  the  races,  with  the  thugs  of  one 
race  not  one  bit  better  or  worse  than  the 
thugs  of  the  other. 

But  there  is  a  measure  of  responsibility, 
shared  by  the  President,  his  brother  Robert, 
and  a  variety  of  agitators  in  both  Negro  axtd 
white  organisations,  for  sUrrlng  up  the 
thugs  by  refusing  to  uphold  law  and  (vder. 

Until  the  President  becomes  as  colorblind 
as  he  says  Justice  ou^t  to  be.  and  imtil  the 
President  carries  out  his  oath  of  office  to 
uphold  the  laws.  Instead  of  playing  politics 
with  a  highly  explosive  emotional  issue, 
bloodshed  Is  going  to  be  an  increasingly 
shameful  phenomenon  In  this  country. 

It  is  high  time  for  people  at  good  will,  of 
both  races;  to  point  out  to  the  President  that 
racial  harmony  and  trust  are  being  destroyed, 
not  enhanced,  by  a  Presldentlally  endorsed 
flaunting  of  the  law.  It  Is  time  to  cut  out 
agitations,  riots  and  demonstrati<ms  and  get 
down  to  the  business  of  being  decent  Amer- 
icans. In  that  atmosphere  good  will  might 
have  a  chance. 

If  the  President  intends  to  be  President  of 
an  the  people,  as  he  claims,  then  let  him 
get  at  the  Job  in  truth  and  not  merely  in 


voice.  Impartial  law  enforcement  la  tlM 
answer  to  today's  tensions,  and  there  Is  no 
other.  The  Increasing  wave  of  vtolenoe 
across  the  country  Is  ample  proof  of  the 
fact. 


unique  effort  in  bringing  urban  con- 
sumers into  direct  c(mtact  with  nnral 
fruit  and  vegetable  pnxluoera. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  FARMERS'  MARKET 
OBSERVES  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  AI£ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Clallfomla  [Mr.  Shkxxet]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEHR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  WM  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique 
experiment  in  urban-rural  relations  that 
was  foegim  20  years  ago  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  form  of  a  farmers'  maii:et  has 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectations. 
There  are  farmers'  markets  in  many 
parts  of  the  Natictn.  but  only  in  San 
Francisco  is  the  farmers'  market  a  city- 
owned  fruit  and  vegetable  market  where 
the  farmers  who  grow  the  produce  sell 
it  at  reduced  prices  direct  to  the  house- 
wife who  prepares  it  for  eating.  Other 
farmers'  markets  operate  tn  conjunction 
with  wholesale  produce  outlets,  or  are 
privately  owned  institutions. 

This  year  the  San  Fraivcisco  Farmers' 
Market  is  observing  its  20th  anniversary. 
In  these  two  decades  it  has  paid  off  cm>1- 
tal  costs  of  $260,000  from  earnings  and 
now  makes  an  annual  profit  for  its 
owner— the  city.  Proceeds  come  from 
fees  charged  farmers  for  use  of  sales 
stalls. 

The  market's  first  location  was  Duboce 
Avenue  at  Maitet  Street,  where  it  began 
tor  selling  surplus  pears  and  apples.  Four 
years  later  it  moved  to  its  permanent 
quarters  at  Alemany  Boulevard  and  Bay- 
shore  Freeway.  The  market  has  pros- 
pered, always  imder  the  guiding  hand  of 
its  founder,  John  G.  Brucato.  Total 
sales  since  its  begliming  have  now  passed 
the  $49  million  mark. 

The  market  (verates  Tuesdays  through 
Saturdays.  A  growor  may  sell  (mly  the 
products  that  he  has  grown  himself. 
The  leading  commodities  offered  for  sale 
are— depending  on  the  season— potatoes, 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  carrots,  com.  cauli- 
flower, squash,  onions,  apples.  M>rloots. 
pears,  plums,  metons.  grapes,  (uranges. 
grapefruit,  and  all  varieties  of  berries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  peak  produc- 
tion season,  the  number  oi  farmers  using 
the  market  varies  from  SO  to  50  on  Tues- 
dasrs  to  a  high  of  about  120  on  Satur- 
days. They  come  from  40  California 
counties  ranging  from  Siskiyou  to  San 
EMego. 

Peddlers  are  not  permitted  to  sell  at 
the  market.  No  resales  of  any  kind  are 
permitted.  Only  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, nuts,  honey  and  dried  fruits— the 
latter  brought  to  the  market  and  sold  in 
unbroken  packages— may  be  ecAA  at  the 
market. 

The  Farmers'  Mai^et  has  hdped  Im- 
prove urban-rural  relatkms.  It  has  led 
to  a  closer  and  better  understaiKling  be- 
tween the  city  constmier  and  the  farmer. 
The  San  Francisco  Farmers'  Market 
c(mtinues  to  (H^erate  as  a  service  to  all 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themaelves  of  this 


ACTION  IS  NEEDED  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ibr.  Ijbo- 
KATi).  Under  previous  order  ci  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HxMPBnx]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

lix.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revisie  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frtmi  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
again  today  to  speak  on  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss on  many  occasions.  It  Is  a  sad  re- 
flection that  I  do  have  to  came  here  so 
often  and  address  the  House,  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
a  problem  which  has  not  been  solved  and 
which  needs  solving.  If  there  Is  any 
title  I  would  have  for  my  remarks,  it 
would  be  "Action  Is  Needed  Now." 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  619$  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  Rep(»rt  NO.  866  reflects  a  k>t  of  hard 
work.  s(Kne  e(mtrover8y  and  a  salutary 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  ttie  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  correct  the  Inequities  at  the 
two-price  cottcm  system.  Very  frankly. 
I  would  not  prefer  the  approach  of  HH. 
6196.  but  I  am  going  to  support  the  legis- 
lation because  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  the  (mly  possible  solution  in  this  Con- 
gress and  action  is  needed  now.  Rather 
than  plagiarize.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Camden  Chronicle.  Camden, 
S.C..  of  June  12.  1963: 

Acnoif  Is  Nbsdib 

Legislation  before  Congress  is  aimed  at 
relief  for  the  hard-pressed  cotton  Indtistry. 
the  Industry  which  supports  numerous  Jobs 
In  Kertdiaw  County  and  South  Carolina. 

Since  1960,  cotton  has  lost  almost  a  million 
and  a  half  bales  In  Its  domesUe  market,  ex- 
ports have  fallen  from  a  6-year  average  of  6 
mUllcm  bales  annually  to  around  4.5  million 


With  markets  drom>lng  oS.  snrpluaas  are 
mounting  and  the  threat  o(  a  drastic  acreage 
cut  looms.  This  cutback  would  affect  aot 
only  the  grower  whose  sound  operation 
depends  on  sufficient  acres  for  efllclent  use  of 
his  resources  but  also  minio«is  of  other 
people  In  the  cotton  Industry  and  la  busi- 
nesses supplying  goods  and  servloes  to  the 
industry. 

Cotton's  big  problem  Is  that  Vfu  being 
priced  out  of  Its  markets.    It 
gency   asBlst.ance   to  enatde  tt  to 
oompetltive. 

The  cotton  Industry,  bowevar.  cant  sspeet 
Govemaaent  subsidies  perasaaentty  nor  Is 
It  asking  this.  It's  Mirtng  for  altovtetkni  of 
the  prtee  situation,  ooupled  wtth  a  MMStvn 
reeearch  tf  ort  so  f  armos  can  lower  eosts 
quickly  and  thereby  aoeet  prlee  eo— petition 
on  their  own. 

Cotton  oonsnmptlnB  la  the  free  worid  Is 
at  a  levti  of  more  than  W  mimi 
annually  and  la  rlsiag.    If  DA 
beeone  compeiiUve.  Its  share  e(  tbe 
^min  average  more  than  toojffOft  1 

Tbm  oatMaa  laduatry  Is  a  vMal 
i  a  fair  chance  to  I 
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I  note,  taut  not  or  the  uurpoee  of  eritl- 
at  this  tlmi ,  that  all  the  Republi- 
cans on  the  Sena  e  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee voted  acidnst  this  leglslaticm.  I  do 
hope  thcT  will  c  lance  their  minds  be- 


most  prominent  Re- 
united States  and  a 

patriotic  citizen  who 
Cabinet  Officer,  made 


a  significant  statanent  before  the  Sen- 


Commerce  on  the  23d 
while  he  did  not  back 
H.R.  6196.  he  pclnted  to  the  need  for 
some  provision,  and  he  talked  about 
many  problems  <f  the  textile  industry. 
I  would  hcnw  thit  he  would  back  the 
legislation  became  his  hacking  of  it 
would  help  the  textile  industry,  and  we 
are  in  need  of  a  one  legislation  now  in 
order  to  mainta  n  our  status  quo.  If 
H.R.  6196  is  not  the  correct  apmroach, 
we  have  to  have  some  vehicle  in  which 
to  travel  m  the  i  Ight  direction  uzttil  we 
find  such  an  alte  native  as  may  be  pro- 
posed. I  enclose  the  statanent  at  this 
point: 

Statsmxnt  or 
J.   P.   BttMmmm 

SlHATm  OO! 

SOBOOMltJl  IKE, 

1963 

Mr.  ChalmiAn 
eomnlttee.  my 
I  am  praktont  of 
pfoduocn  of  teztU  • 
wool,   and 


T.  8XBVBM8.  PBSSIOSNT. 

Co.,  Arc.   Bdobs   UB. 

OK  OOMMBKX,  TSZTILS 

Wamuwutow,  D.C.,  Mat  38, 


mannuile 


manufacturing 
Maine  to  Alatwma 


plaits 


pnalibnt 


•nmta 


think 
eqx  dally 
intenat 


as  first  Ties 
tlla  Mannfaeturen 
normal  oonras  oC 
dant  for  a  tann  of 
tobar.     TlM   ATM] 
woolen   and  worst)  d 
appear  today  aa  ai 

Stamis'  S5.000 
terested  In  the 
eommittee  and,  on 
opportunity  to 
subcommittee, 
the  sustained 
In  the  problems  of 
dustry  and  the  fln  > 
for  thelx  IlTcllhood 
Ues. 

TtatUe  Industry 
subject  o<  three 
tee.    Tbe  present 
the  raeord  lndlcate4 
aaea  before  this 
I  have  1 

you.    Toor  ottdal 
IMwa 
focused  much 


members  of  the  sub- 
Is  Robert  T.  Stevens. 
P.  Sterens  ft  Co.,  Inc., 
products  from  cotton, 
fibers.     We  have  68 
In  nine  States  from 
I  am  ctirrently  serving 
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ueta  for  military  and  easentlal  civilian  de- 
mand. Without  adequate  wool  manufactur- 
ing CaelUttea  ta  the  United  SUtee  and  the 
necaasary  skills  available  In  time  of  over- 
riding national  xaeed,  of  what  value  Is  raw 
wool? 

Woolen  equipment,  processing  and  sUUs 
are  greatly  different  from  the  machinery, 
prooeeaea  and  skills  prevailing  in  other  seg- 
ments of  the  textile  industry.  The  average 
cotton  manufacturing  plant,  for  example, 
cannot  poeslbly  produce  the  wool  goods 
needed  by  the  military.  Since  Congrees 
really  passed  Judgment  on  the  combined  wool 
sltvtatlon  In  tbe  Wool  Act  of  1964,  it  seems 
Ironic  that  9  years  later  and  scores  of  mill 
liquidations  later  there- still  has  not  been  one 
single  action  to  control  the  devastating 
growth  and  impact  of  imported  wool  prod- 
ucts from  cheap-labor  foreign  countries. 

In  1947.  the  wool  industry  had  36,972 
broadlooma  In  place.  By  1963,  this  flg\ire 
dropped  to  16.136.  In  1947,  the  indiistry  had 
3,331.000  spindles  In  place  and  by  1961  (latest 
figure  available)  aplndlea  dropped  to  1,170,- 
000.  In  1947,  the  United  States  could  coxint 
on  3,666  combs,  an  absolute  key  machine  In 
the  worsted  manufacturing  process.  By 
1961,  this  figure  dropped  to  1,664. 

Meanwhile,  during  1947,  Imports  of  woven 
fabric  In  chief  value  of  wool  were  Just 
4.635.000  square  yards  and.  by  1963.  they  in- 
creased to  66  million  square  yards.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Increased  yardage,  imports  of 
wool  products  In  every  other  major  category 
have  also  mounted  astronomically.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  total  wool  product  Imports  dur- 
ing 1963  amoimted  to  30  percent  of  domeetlc 
consumption. 

Statistics  available  thtis  far  in  1963  In- 
dicate importa  for  the  year  will  be  still 
higher.  These  are  the  dismal  facta  which 
confront  the  American  woolen  and  worsted 
indtistry.  These  are  the  facts  which  have 
led  to  the  great  deterioration  of  this  In- 
dustry. And.  with  these  facts  in  mind.  It  Is 
not  dllBcult  to  imderstand  why  so  many  wool 
mills  have  gone  by  the  boards  during  the  past 
several  years,  although  effective  controls  over 
wool  textile  Importa  could  have  prevented 
the  major  portion  of  these  losses. 

In  1961,  at  least  nine  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  were  liquidated  The  largest  of  these, 
the  Peerless  Woolen  Mills  of  Rossville,  Oa., 
was  a  lamentable  loss  to  the  country's  mo- 
bilization base.  It  had  been  a  prime  source 
of  woolen  cloth  for  America's  armed  services 
In  World  War  n  and  In  the  Korean  war.  In 
1963.  eight  additional  mills  were  forced  to 
Uquldate.  And.  thua  far  In  1968.  10  have 
announced  their  cloelng,  showing  an  ac- 
celerated rate  of  llqiUdatlon. 

One  of  these  Is  owned  by  J.  P.  Stevens  & 
Co.,  Inc.  It  Is  tbe  Marland  plant  located  In 
Andover,  Mass.  The  decision  to  cloee  the 
plant  was  not  arrived  at  lightly.  The  com- 
pany baa  owned  the  Marland  plant  since 
1879.  During  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war,  this  mill  produced  desperately  needed 
uniform  cloth  and  blankets  for  the  military. 
In  recent  years,  the  Stevens  Co.  made  large 
capital  expendlturea  In  the  ICarland  plant 
both  In  modernisation  of  the  building  and 
on  the  latest  type  of  equipment  In  order  to 
remain  competitive.  The  machinery  is  mod- 
em. But.  Imparted  fabrlca.  particularly 
thoae  from  Japan,  similar  to  the  fabrics  man- 
ufactured at  the  Jilarland  plant  were  offered 
In  the  American  market  in  the  case  of  one 
very  Important  line  at  about  40  cents  a  yard 
below  our  actual  cost.  This  is  not  competi- 
tion— ^It  Is  legalised  economic  piracy. 

In  the  Stevens  Co.  we  are  struggling 
very  diligently  to  keep  our  remaining  six 
New  England  woolen  mills  and  eight  south- 
ern woolen  mills  in  c^>eration.  If  this  dis- 
tressing wool  Import  situation  is  not  re- 
versed. It  Is  extremely  dlfllcult  to  give 
assurance  to  this  subcommittee  that  these 
thousaiMls  at  Joba  and  million  dollar  payrolls 
can    be    continued    unimpaired.      Without 


effective  action  by  our  Government  to  con- 
trol wool  textile  Imports,  It  Is  crystal  clear 
that  additional  mills  in  this  Industry  will 
be  Uquldated. 

The  members  of  this  subcommittee  are,  of 
course,  keenly  aware  of  the  dlsaatrous  effects 
foreign  textile  Importe  have  had  upon  the 
entire  American  textile  Industry.  The 
President,  on  May  3.  1961,  indicated  In  point 
six  of  his  seven-point  program  that  he  was 
directing  the  State  Department  to  arrange 
an  international  conference  to  seek  an 
understanding  between  the  principal  textile 
exporting  and  importing  countries  to  "pro- 
vide a  basis  for  trade  that  will  avoid  undue 
disruption  of  estabUahed  Indxistrles." 

On  June  30,  1961.  the  President  In  a  letter 
to  Congressman  Vinson,  dean  of  the  House 
and  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said: 

"It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  con- 
templated (cotton  textile)  negotiations  are 
designed  as  one  of  a  series  of  efforts  to  as- 
sist the  textile  industry.  Our  objective  is 
to  assist  the  Industry  to  overcome  all  of  the 
handicaps  which  It  faces.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  being  Instructed  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible relief,  not  only  for  cotton,  but  for  other 
fibers." 

In  a  letter  from  the  special  assistant  to 
the  Prealdent  to  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee In  January  1963  it  waa  stated: 

"After  the  conclusion  of  the  permanent 
(cotton)  textile  agreement  the  problem  of 
the  wool  and  manmade  fiber  Industries  will 
certainly  be  attacked." 

Sixteen  months  have  passed  and  as  yet 
no  action  has  been  taken.  In  testimony  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  last  year,  on  Janu- 
ary 16.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  teetlfied  regarding  a  poe- 
sible  International  arrangement  to  control 
wool  textile  Imports  and  apparel.  On  page 
86  he  said: 

"I  think  it  Is  a  matter  of  Implementation 
of  the  President's  seven  points  that  was  put 
In  the  hands  of  the  Interdepartmental  tex- 
tile committee  at  the  cabinet  level.  The  ap- 
propriate answer  Is  that  they  have  not  taken 
the  decision  to  proceed  In  the  wool  field." 

One  paragraph  beyond,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary added: 

"What  we  have  learned  here  will  be  of 
great  help  to  us  if  and  when  we  decide  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  wool." 

Unlike  the  Prealdent's  letter  to  Mr.  VutsoN 
and  the  special  assistant  to  the  Prealdent's 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  left  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  what,  if  any,  action 
would  be  taken  with  respect  to  wool. 

The  International  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ments, both  short  and  long  term,  have  been 
Implemented.  I  repeat,  the  situation  with 
regard  to  wool  is  deteriorating  rapidly — ac- 
tion is  needed.  It  Is  needed  now.  Commit- 
ments with  regard  to  this  problem  have 
been  made  and,  respectfully,  I  submit  that 
these  commitments  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  made  In  good  faith  and 
I  am  convinced  that  he  Intends  to  carry 
them  out. 

Having  had  some  experience  In  the  service 
of  our  country,  an  order  by  the  Prealdent 
of  the  United  States,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
should  be  sufllclent  to  move  mountains.  It 
seems  strange  to  me,  therefore,  that  some- 
where, somehow,  and  for  some  reason  within 
our  Government,  there  is  a  reluctance— and 
an  unwillingness — to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's seven-point  textile  program.  Why? 
I  do  not  know. 

According  to  stories  appearing  In  the  trade 
press,  the  State  Department  feels  that  It 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  an  International 
arrangement  on  wool  textile  and  apparel 
imports  similar  to  the  international  cotton 
arrangement.  Apparently,  no  reasons  for 
this  have  been  made  public.  I  personally 
do  not  understand  why  such  an  agreement 
could    not   be   obtained,   particularly   so  If 
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there  were  a  concerted  effort  and  a  deeply 
felt  conviction  that  such  an  arrangement 
Is  both  desirable  and  necessary. 

Almost  1  year  ago,  on  July  3,  1963,  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  took  a  strong 
position  regarding  textile  Imports.  I  shall 
read  only  one  paragraph  from  the  resolution 
but  the  entire  text  is  a  part  of  my  state- 
ment: 

"axsoLunoN  aooptsd  bt  thk  national  covex- 
Noas'  coNnaxNCB,  rxxshet,  pa.,  jult   3, 

1SS3. 

"World    trade 

"Whereas  encouragement  of  world  trade 
and  commerce  is  essential  to  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  other  nations  and 
to  the  economy  of  our  own  country,  and  this 
should  be  continued  with  due  regard  to  the 
ultimate  effect  on  our  domestic  economy 
and  national  seciu-lty:  and 

"Whereas  employment  secvu-ity  and  Job 
opportunities  of  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens In  major  segments  of  our  economy  have 
already  been  seriously  affected  by  excessive 
Imports:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Retolved,  That  the  Governors  va^  further 
development  and  complete  Implementation 
of  International  arrangements  on  trade  in 
cotton,  wool,  synthetic  and  silk  fiber  textile 
products  with  due  regard  for  the  Impact  on 
American  Industry  and  agriculture:  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  64th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Governors'  conference  hereby  xirges 
and  requests  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Goverimient  to  give 
full  effect  not  only  to  the  provisions  of  our 
trade  acts  which  are  designed  to  promote 
Increased  trade  with  other  nations,  but  also 
those  provisions  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent excessive  Imports  of  any  goods  or  com- 
modities which  would  endanger  the  national 
seciuity  or  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
United  States." 

Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  the 
great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Stevens 
Co.  Throughout  Its  160-year  history,  many 
Stevenses  and  literally  hundreds  of  dedicated 
men  have  gradually  built  the  company  to  its 
present  size  and  diversification  within  the 
textile  Industry  and  within  the  American 
economy. 

We  in  Stevens  are  builders.  We  always 
have  been.  Our  policy  is  to  build,  not  de- 
stroy. We  are  Interested  In  progress,  not 
stagnation.  We  feel  that  our  36,000  em- 
ployees are  our  most  valuable  asset  and  our 
greatest  responsibility.  We  want  to  provide 
more  employment  opportunities,  not  take 
them  away.  Parenthetically,  I  would  like 
respectfully  to  commend  Senator  Cotton  of 
this  subcommittee  for  a  statement  he  made 
In  the  Senate  1  week  ago  yesterday.  He 
said: 

"Personally,  I  am  a  little  tired  hearing 
the  constant  reference  to  Industries  and 
manufacturers.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  begin  to  refer  to  them  as 
Jobmakers,  becaxise  they  are  the  ones  who 
produce  the  Jobs  in  this  country." 

Tet,  what  can  we  do?  How  can  we  plan 
for  future  expansion  when  cheap  Imports 
reduce  the  potential  so  drastically.  Imports 
have  forced  us  to  close  an  Important  Mas- 
sachusetts woolen  mill  such  as  Marland.  Are 
woolen  Jobs  more  Important  for  Japanese 
workers  than  for  American  workers? 

On  January  16  last  year,  In  testifying  be- 
fore this  subcommittee,  I  mentioned  the 
liquidation  of  A.  D.  Ellis  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Mon- 
son.  Mass.  In  announcing  the  liquidation  of 
this  fine  99-year-old  company,  Mr.  Ellis  laid 
the  blame  squarely  and  solely  on  unre- 
strained wool  textile  Imports.  He  said  that 
theee  Imports,  produced  under  conditions 
prohibited  by  law  In  the  United  Statea, 
rendered  continuance  of  his  business  enter- 
prise "economically  Infeasible."  Thus,  an- 
other Important  producer  of  wool  fttiblc  for 
the  mlUtary  feU  by  the  wayside,  but.  If  tbe 


demise  of  the  Ellis  mill  pained  otir  Govern- 
ment as  It  should  have,  the  sympathy  out- 
side of  this  committee  was  beirely  audible. 

Since  then,  many  additional  wool  mills, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  have  been  lost  to  the 
American  economy  and  the  mobilization 
base.  One  such  mill,  the  Cyril  Johnson 
Woolen  Co.  of  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,  an- 
nounced its  closing  on  April  26  to  take  effect 
In  the  next  few  months.  The  president  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Ronald  A.  Mitchell,  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  by  its  250  em- 
ployees to  continue  in  business,  "the  tre- 
mendous and  uncontrolled  increase  in  im- 
ports from  low-wage  countries  has  disrupted 
the  markets  for  the  high-quality  fabrics 
produced  by  Cyril  Johnson." 

During  World  War  II,  this  woolen  com- 
pany produced  3  million  yards  of  woolen 
goods  primarily  for  the  Navy.  This  was 
enough  fabric  to  manufactiu«  about  1  mil- 
lion garments.  During  the  Korean  war, 
Cyril  Johnson  produced  660,000  yards  of 
woolen  goods — again  for  the  Navy. 

During  these  ^wo  national  emergencies, 
practically  every  woolen  plant  was  manu- 
facturing essential  fabrics  for  the  military. 
Should  a  similar  International  crisis  arise, 
to  which  woolen  manufacturer  will  the  mil- 
itary turn?  Will  these  goods  have  to  come 
from  Japan  or  from  Europe? 

The  announced  liquidation  of  the  Cyril 
Johnson  Woolen  Co.  came  as  a  surprise  to 
many  persons  In  and  out  of  the  Industry. 
However,  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  made  the  an- 
noimcement,  appeared  before  this  distin- 
guished subcommittee  on  September  22, 
1958,  during  hearings  in  Hartford.  Conn. 

He  cited  nearly  6  years  ago  the  difficulties 
his  company  was  having  in  meeting  compe- 
tition from  the  Japanese  based  upon  Japan's 
cheap  wages.  The  question  was  asked,  "In 
which  •  •  •  categories  do  you  find  the 
keenest  competition  from  Japan."  Mr. 
Mitchell's  answer  was  straightforward.  He 
said,  "There  is  no  competition,  they  have 
Just  taken  the  business  away."  His  answer 
Is  one  which  we  in  Stevens  recognize  as  an 
abeolutely  true  statement  because  similarly 
the  Japs  took  away  most  of  our  fine  quality 
fiannel  business.  The  warnings  and  danger 
signals  to  the  wool  Industry  have  been 
posted  a  long  time  but  thus  far  to  no  avail. 

By  any  calculation,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
ImaginaUon,  by  any  lopsided  logic — no 
reason — no  good  reason  exists  for  denying 
the  American  wool  industry  fair  treatment 
against  unrestrained  wool  Imports.  Fair 
treatment  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Presidents  aeven- 
polnt  progriam.  Is  it  iuu«asonable  to  aak 
that  the  American  wool  Industry  and  the 
American  workers  be  given  some  considera- 
tion as  the  deluge  of  imports  Increases? 

There  Is  a  challenging  article  In  the  June 
Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  which  reached 
the  news  stands  yesterday.  It  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  raw  cotton  and  cotton  tex- 
tile Industries  under  the  title  "Coetly 
Chaos  in  Cotton — Time  To  End  It." 

The  final  paragraph  of  this  article  seems 
J\ist  as  pertinent  to  the  woolen  industry  as 
It  does  to  the  cotton.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
hope  of  promoting  prosperity  and  peace,  have 
assumed  enormous  burdens,  both  economic 
and  military,  aroimd  the  globe.  Oxur  com- 
mitments have  been  based  on  confidence  In 
the  Nation's  unprecedented  economic 
strength.  To  allow  that  strength  to  be  un- 
dermined by  carelessness  or  lack  of  fore- 
sight— as  It  has  been  In  dealing  with  the 
cotton  problem — is  to  invite  disaster.  We 
cannot  Improve  the  world's  economy  by 
weakening  our  own." 

Words  xised  to  describe  the  present  state 
of  the  American  wool  Industry  Import  prob- 
lem have  been  strong,  forceful,  and  frank. 
The  problem  is  not  new.  It  has  been  the 
bane  of  this  essential  defense  Industry  for 
several  years.    Two  Important  questions  con- 


fronting the  Industry  and  its  employees  need 
prompt  answers.  When  will  the  facts  of  this 
situation  be  recognized?  When  wlU  the 
remedial  action  be  taken? 

Surely,  responsible  officials  realize  that 
should  an  all-out  international  emergency 
occur,  the  total  production  of  the  Industry 
as  presently  constituted  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  military  and  essential  civilian 
requirements.  This  being  the  case,  the  ele- 
mentary conclusion  to  be  reached  is  that 
hindsight  wont  solve  the  problem  and 
siirely  It  is  no  substitute  for  the  wool  fabrlca 
which  will  be  needed. 

ISx  Chairman,  In  a  letter  to  you  dated 
January  30,  1959,  from  the  OCDM  (now  Ofllce 
of  Emergency  Planning)  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor submitted  a  lengthy  statement  regarding 
the  American  textile  industry  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  national  security.  It  said.  In 
part: 

"The  subcommittee  Indicated  pcutlcular 
interest  in  receiving  an  expression  as  to  the 
OCDM's  position  on  the  essentiality  at  the 
domestic  textile  industry.  On  this  point 
there  need  be  no  equivocation.  The  OCDM 
regards  the  textile  industry  as  an  essential 
Industry  and  considers  it  an  easentlal  part 
of  the  Nation's  mobilization  base." 

The  statement  just  quoted  has  remained 
in  the  record  of  this  subcommittee  during 
the  past  4  years  and  4  months.  It  has  not 
been  rescinded  by  the  OEP  or  its  Director. 
For  more  than  3  years,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  under  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  has  been  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  the  textile  and  apparel  industries'  es- 
sentiality to  national  security.  In  my 
opinion,  the  facts  warranted  a  favorable  find- 
ing long  ago.  With  a  favorable  finding,  the 
Industry — more  particularly  the  wocA  manu- 
facturing segment  of  It — would  have  looked 
forward  to  a  halt  In  the  erosion  prooeaa 
which  has  taken  place  In  the  last  few  years. 
The  continued  loss  of  these  Jobs  would  have 
ceased.  0\ir  mobilization  base  in  wool  man- 
ufactures would  have  been  strengthened. 
America's  military  posture  would  have  been 
enhanced. 

The  petition  with  supplemental  Informa- 
tion seeks  the  recommendation  of  the  OEP 
Director  and  approval  by  the  Prealdent  to 
establish  quotas  on  textile  Impwta  under 
the  national  secxirity  provisions  of  our  for- 
eign trade  law.  In  view  of  the  clear-cut 
finding  by  the  OCDM,  predecessor  agency  of 
the  OEP,  that  textiles  constitute  an  essen- 
tial Industry,  and  in  view  of  the  crisis  con- 
fronting the  American  textile  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  wool  segment  thereof,  I  do  not 
think  it  Inappropriate  for  me  to  urge  this 
subcommittee  to  request  a  status  report  from 
the  Director  of  the  OEP  regarding  the  In- 
vestigation being  conducted.  Two  years 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  long  time  to  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  an  Investigation  of 
conditions  in  an  essential  Industry. 

If  there  Is  any  doubt — even  now — as  to  the 
outcome,  surely  it  Is  far  wiser  to  err  on  the 
side  of  import  controls  rather  than  on  the 
side  of  no  restrictions.  Considerations  of 
America's  national  seciurity  should  be  con- 
trolling at  all  tlmea. 

I  think  the  American  people  expect  otu* 
national  aeciuity  to  be  protected  In  simple 
things  like  food  and  clothing  just  as  much 
as  In  the  complicated  field  of  modem  weap- 
ons systems. 

I  thank  3|>u. 

On  May  28,  1963,  the  Southern  States 
Industrial  Council  which  calls  itself  "the 
voice  of  the  conservative  South,"  made  a 
significant  statement  on  the  cotton  sub- 
sidies, and  I  include  that  statement  at 
this  time  in  the  Rkcoro: 

Statsmknt  on  Cotton  SuaaoT 

The  Southern  States  Industrial  Council  at 
Its  annual  meeting  held  at  Hot  Springs.  Va., 
on  Mhy  31-33,  1968.  unanimously  approved 
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I  am  mindful  |rf  the  fact  tluit  certain 
peoiile  of  the  tex  ile  indnstry  have  made 
atatemants  that  Senator  Taucadcs's  bill 
with  some  f  eati  res  of  the  Cooley  Mil 
would  aolre  the  cotton  problems.  Per- 
hai)8,  then,  this  ( ffers  an  avenue  to  solu- 
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pgf  i1  and  I  tkaJm  urge  and  beg  my 
BeiKdbUcan  fxlei  ds  for  their  support  If 
they  are  sincere  y  interested  in  helping, 
that  when  it  ge  »  to  the  Senate  to  be 
amended  there  would  be  amendments 
from  Senator  Tuucaogx's  bill  and  then 
everybody  could  vote  for  the  legislation 
when  It  came  out  of  ccmference.  and 
others  would  ncte  that  we  have  really 
been  the  congr  »8i<»ial  architect  of  a 
legislative  monu  nent  heralding  and  as- 
suring the  futnr ;  of  cotton  textiles.  TO 
give  the  benefit  )f  some  of  the  thinking^ 
I  insert  in  the  Kxcou  at  this  point  an 
editorial  on  "<  Cotton  Comments,"  of 
Boberi  Ifoore  ai  td  Co.  I  may  not  agree 
with  an  of  it  toi  [t  I  think  the  Congress 
is  entitled  to  ha  re  the  benefit  of  all  the 
*>*i«>vtwff  we  car  collect. 
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tlonal  economy  can  be  reritaliaed  and  put 
back  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Mr.  President, 
tbe  Amerlean  public  la  entitled  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  miserable  plight  of  cotton. 
The  people  should  know  the  facts  about  a 
cotton  program  which  costs  them  approxi- 
mately $1  bllllOQ  a  year — Including  some 
SflOO  million  In  prlce-aupport  pajrments,  over 
and  above  the  world  price.  And  this  is  not 
including  almost  $2  billion  In  tax  funds  tied 
up  In  tbe  more  than  10  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton In  Government  storage.  What  we  have, 
Mr.  President,  la  a  coetly  and  unsound  cot- 
ton program  which  benefits  only  a  few,  at 
the  expense  of  a  great  many.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  doles  out  pittances  to  the  needy 
and  makes  gifts  of  mllllona  of  dollars  to 
those  who  do  not  need  Oovernment  aid.  It 
la  a  program  which  Is  driving  the  small  and 
the  medium-sized  cottongrower  off  his  farm. 
It  Is  a  program  which  Is  closing  hundreds 
of  textile  mills  and  is  throwing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  into  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  It  is  a  program  which  Is  ca\is- 
Ing  cotton  acreage  in  the  United  States  to 
shrink  while  encouraging  foreign  production. 
The  purpoae  of  any  farm  program  Is  to  help 
the  farmer,  to  guarantee  him  a  profitable 
position  In  tbe  competitive,  free  enterprise 
economy  of  this  country. 

"Let  us  see,  Mr.  President,  what  the  Fed- 
eral cotton  program  accomplishes  to  achieve 
this  desired  aim.  Let  us  see  how  It  helps  the 
farmer.  According  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able, in  1961  more  than  $600  million  in  pub- 
lic subsidies  were  distributed  among  cotton- 
growtfa.  How  was  this  public  money 
distributed?  Three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
growera  averaged  •113.000  in  support  pay- 
raent».  while  660,000.  small  fanners  received 
$63  on  the  average.  To  break  the  figures 
down  even  further:  i^>proxlmately  280,000 
small  farmers  received  an  average  subsidy 
of  $14a,  while  18  large  growers  received  an 
average  of  $649,753  for  their  cotton.  This 
can  be  eaqwesacd  another  way:  Only  S  per- 
cent of  our  cotton  farmers  produce  56  per- 
cent of  the  national  crop  and  reoelve  56 
percent  of  the  support  paymenta.  Thus, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  farmers. 
struggling  for  •  bare  existence,  are  given 
Uttle,  If  any,  incentive  to  grow  cotton.  Oon- 
y«sely,  a  few  hundred  growers,  receiving 
handMme  subsidies,  whether  they  need  It  or 
not.  find  cotton  farming  profitable  Indeed. 

"The  *«*««•-<  ng  cotton  program  la  highly 
pq;>ular  with  large  growers.  In  1961.  90  per- 
cent with  aoo  or  more  acre  allotments, 
planted  their  acreage.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  farmers  with 
allotments  under  10  acres  planted  no  cotton. 
Mr.  President.  U  the  aim  of  the  Government 
la  to  help  small  farmers,  the  cotton  pro- 
gram is  falling  miserably.  It  Is  likewise  a 
failure  if  the  cotton  program  Is  meant  to  aid 
the  textile  ind\iBtry.  It  la  Ironic  that  the 
GovemmKit  would  mwnd  $450  mtlllnn  for 
publle  works  to  stimulate  the  economy,  and 
at  the  same  time  force  the  country  to  pay  out 
$600  million  in  a  cotton  subsidy  program 
which  is  wrecking  cotton  production  and  the 
textile  Induatry.  the  Nation's  second  largest 
employer. 

"The  cotton  situation  has  become  so  criti- 
cal that  it  demanda  a  fresh  and  sensible  ap- 
proach. My  proposal  for  cotton  legislation, 
the  Cotton  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  in  which 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  Joined  in 
spOTvw>r<»e.  1*  ^B  \tttat  expensive,  the  most 
workable,  and  the  simplest  solution  of  this 
complex  problem.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
meet  tbe  needs  of  the  small  and  medium 
oottongrowers,  to  Insure  them  their  fair 
share  of  the  national  Income  and  to  put 
cotton  back  on  a  free  enterprise  basia.  It 
irould  eliminate  the  inequitable  two-price 
cotton  system  and  allow  our  mills  to  once 
again  buy  cotton  at  the  same  prices  foreign 
mllla  pay.  Tha  Federal  Govenmient  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  buaineas  of  buying,  stor- 
ing, tranqwrtiag,  selling,  and  giving  away 


cotton  which  Is  done  at  great  coat  to  the  tax- 
payers. Fanners  would  be  free  to  farm  as 
they  please.  Small  growers  would  be  in- 
sured a  decent  income  while  the  large  farm- 
ers could  luroduoe  as  much  cotton  as  they 
wished  for  the  world  market  without  Gov- 
ernment reetrlctlons.  Under  my  compensa- 
tory direct-payment  plan,  the  largest  sup- 
ports would  go  to  the  small  farmers,  who 
need  It  the  most,  with  lower  price  supports 
paid  large  growers. 

"Mr.  President,  the  present  situation  must 
be  corrected  without  further  delay.  Tbe 
existing  cotton  program  Is  In  such  a  shambles 
that  it  cannot  be  built  upon,  added  to.  or 
even  slightly  modified.  It  must  be  relegated 
to  the  scrap  heap.  Any  ^proach  to  cotton 
leg^lslatlon  which  falls  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
farmer  and  textile  employees  and  manufac- 
tivers  will  serve  only  to  perpetuate  what  we 
all  luiow  to  be  a  mess  and  will  resxilt  in  a 
dismal  end  for  cotton." 

The  large  producers  and  cooperative  as- 
sociations oppose  the  TaJmadge  bill  because 
of  fear  of  a  lower  loan,  liquidation  of  siirplus 
stocks — which  could  cause  lower  world  prices 
during  the  adjustment  period — and  poeslble 
problems  in  financing  cotton  production  for 
the  world  market.  While  the  United  States 
produces  one-third  of  the  world  supply,  the 
producers  acknowledge  that  under  present 
laws  the  United  States  is  a  residual  seller. 
In  other  words,  our  prodiicers  "eat  at  the 
second  table." 

Stable  world  prices,  so  lauded  by  the  grow- 
ers, have  been  promoted  by  CCCTs  holdings 
of  large  stocks  of  cotton  financed  by  U.S. 
taxpayers.  This  has  caused  our  producers 
to  lose  cotton  markets  to  foreign  growers 
and  to  manufacturers  of  synthetics. 

The  Cooley  bUl.  HJt.  6196  (S.  1151) .  wUl  be 
workable  only  if  the  payment  goes  to  either 
the  producers  or  when  cotton  enters  trade 
channels.  The  producers  keep  on  insisting 
that  the  payments  should  go  to  the  last 
seller  or  the  mills.  If  they  are  successful 
In  this  attempt,  the  law  will  not  solve,  but 
will  add,  to  tbe  cotton  problem.  All  cotton 
not  in  Inunedlate  demand  will  go  Into  the 
loan,  where  the  cream  of  it  will  be  siphoned 
off,  leaving  the  CCC  to  carry  the  culls.  Mer- 
chant trade  cannot  carry  cotton  In  competi- 
tion with  the  CCC.  The  futures  market  can- 
not function  if  the  last  seller  provision  is 
enacted.  Thua.  the  private  enterprise  system 
and  free  market  approach  will  be  stifled  and 
the  unstispecting  taxpayers  will  again  be 
taken  to  the  cleaners.  They  have  only  anted 
up  over  $ai.5  billion  for  unworkable  farm 
programs,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  our  tow- 
ering national  debt.  Cotton  losses  com- 
prised 20  percent  of  the  $21 J  blllkm. 

At  this  point  I  enclose  an  article  from 
the  State  newspaper,  Columbia,  S.C.,  of 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1963,  entiUed  "USDA 
Official  Backs  Talmadge  Cotton  Bill." 
USDA    OvnciAL    Backs    Talmadqx    Cotton 

Bnx — Would  Knd  RBaraicnoMs  om  Plamt- 

INO 

Washington. — An  Agrlcultive  Department 
spokeeman  expressed  preference  Monday  for 
a  cotton  blU  which  would  provide  direct, 
graduated  payments  to  cotton  farmers. 

Charles  8.  Murphy.  Under  Secretary  of 
Agrlc\Uture.  teatifylng  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  said  he  believed  that 
of  aU  the  bills  before  the  group,  the  one  by 
Senator  HzaacAM  Talmados,  Democrat  of 
of  Georgia,  would  make  tbe  greatest  contri- 
bution. 

TALMADor's  prc^Kiaala  would  end  all  Gov- 
ernment reetrlctlons  on  planting  and  grow- 
ing of  cotton. 

It  would,  however,  provide  price  support 
payments  to  farmers  on  their  share  of  the 
domestic  market. 

In  hla  prepared  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee, presided  over  by  Chairman  Alueh  J. 
bLXMDou  Democrat  of  Lotrialana,  Murphy 
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said  the  Talmadge  proposal  wotild  permit 
cotton  to  move  freely  through  private  trade 
channels  at  world  prices,  wouM  be  tb»  lowest 
cost  way  of  achieving  a  one-price  system  for 
cotton  and  wotild  be  simpler  to  administer 
than  the  preeent  program. 

Murphy  estimated  the  Talmadge  approach 
would  ooet  $667  million  the  first  year,  com- 
pared with  an  estimate  of  $461  Ji  million  for 
the  present  program.  But  he  said  the  coet 
shoiild  decline  to  $486  million  in  2  or  3  years. 

Taucaoob  challenged  the  Department's  es- 
timates of  the  coet  of  his  bill  as  being  too 
high. 

Ellsmdcb  told  Murphy  he  did  not  see  how 
the  committee  covild  present  the  Senate  with 
a  cotton  proposal  which  would  be  more 
coetly  than  present  law  and  at  the  same 
time  ask  for  decreasee  in  costs  of  other  farm 
programs. 

Talmaoox's  bill  would  permit  a  farmer  to 
grow  all  the  cotton  he  choee  for  sale  on  the 
world  market  at  wtvld  prices,  which  are  sub- 
stantially below  domestic  prlcee. 

Each  farmer  would  be  given  a  share  of  the 
domestic  market — in  balee  rather  than  in 
acree  on  which  he  would  receive  a  payment 
in  the  form  of  a  loan  or  in  cash. 

This  payment,  Talmados  said,  would  be 
82  to  86  cents  a  pound  on  the  first  16  balea 
of  production,  SO  to  34  cents  on  the  next  15 
bales  and  28  to  82  cents  a  pound  on  all  over 
SO  bales. 

He  figured  the  coet  of  the  bill  woxild  be  a 
maximum  of  $650  million  yearly  and  might 
be  as  low  as  $300  million.  And,  he  added,  a 
return  to  a  one-price  system  for  cotton 
should  save  consumers  from  $400  million  to 
$600  mllUon  yearly. 

The  Joanna  Cotton  Mills  Co.  of 
Joanna,  S.C,  is  not  in  my  district,  but 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  officials 
and  the  people  who  work  there,  and  I 
have  been  the  grateful  recipient  from 
time  to  time  of  their  magazine  entitled, 
"The  Joanna  Way."  In  ttie  June  1963 
issue  of  that  publication  is  an  excellent 
article  on  the  two-price  cotton  system 
and  I  insert  that  article  in  the  Racou 
at  this  point: 

Two-PaiCB   Cotton   Is   Toub  Pboblbk   Di- 
axcTLT  oa  iNDnacTLT  Waosvsa  Too  ftw 
Do  You  Own  ob  OpaaAxs  a  Busnrsaa?  Do 
Ton  Usa  TfexnLx   Goods?     Do  Tou  Pat 
Taxxs? 

If  so.  the  sad  plight  of  the  textUe  industry 
as  a  result  of  the  two-price  system  of  cotton 
costs  is  Important  to  you. 

Of  course  it  is  to  us  at  Joanna  Cotton 
Mills— every  one  of  us — because  it  affeets  our 
Jobs,  our  benefits,  our  profits. 

We  are  concerned  enough  about  the  need 
for  prompt  removal  of  this  "imique  burden." 
as  President  Kennedy  calls  it.  that  we  post- 
poned for  a  month  all  copy  prepared  for  the 
June  Joanna  Way.  This  issue  of  the  maga- 
Blne  is  devoted  solely  to  a  thorough  presen- 
tation of  the  cotton  and  textile  situation 
with  the  hope  that  every  person  who  sees  It 
will  realise  that  he  or  she  is  affected  by  the 
problem. 

In  addition  to  our  reg\ilar  mailing  list, 
thousands  of  our  customers  and  friends 
throughout  the  Nation  will  receive  this  June 
issue.  The  problem  is  vital  to  every  one  of 
them.  It  can  be  solved  only  by  their  active 
aid  and  support. 

The  support  needed  is  for  the  Cooley  bill, 
HJl.  6106.  expected  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Congress  this  month. 

This  bill,  sponsored  by  Representative 
Haxold  D.  Coolxt,  Democrat,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  House  Agrkmltore 
Committee,  was  evolved  on  the  basis  of  eon- 
ferences  with  various  elements  of  the  eotton 
industry — producers,  the  trade,  and  the  mills. 
It  is  designed  to  flU  a  need  described  by  Mir. 
CooLXT  thus: 


"Cotton  is  losing  its  markets.  This  is  hurt- 
ing everyone  concerned  with  cotton,  and 
the  general  economy  as  well.  The  situation 
is  serious.  It  commands  the  seriovis  con- 
sideration and  cooperation  of  cotton  pro- 
ducers, cotton  millers,  and  tbe  cotton  trade." 

If,  as  Mr.  CooLKT  said,  the  situation  is 
hurting  the  general  economy,  it  Is  hurting 
every  resident  of  the  United  States. 

When  a  segment  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  a  segment  of  the  industrial  economy 
lose,  the  Nation  suffers.  And  the  textile 
Industry  is  second  highest  in  the  United 
States  in  employment.  The  effect  of  less 
income  affects  otherwise  \uirelated  busi- 
nesses, whether  goods  or  services.  The  loss 
of  corporate  taxee  and  personal  income  taxes 
reduces  Uncle  Sam's  tax  take  proportionately. 

All  this  affects  you.  whoever  you  are. 
Please  read  the  facts  and  then  put  on  the 
pressure  for  passage  of  the  bill.  And  please 
encourage  relatives,  btisinees  associates. 
neighlxHa,  and  other  friends  to  do  the  same. 

THS  T7NIQTTX   BUaOXN 

"The  ineqxiity  of  the  two-price  system  of 
cotton  costs  remains  as  a  unique  bxirden 
upon  the  American  textile  industry,  for 
which  a  solution  must  be  found  in  the  near 
future"  (President  John  F.  Kennedy). 

THX  PaOBLXK 

1.  VB.  mills  must  pay  about  one-third 
more  for  UJ3.  cotton  than  do  foreign  mills. 

2.  UJ3.  mills  use  U.S.  cotton  almoet  ex- 
clusively, and  only  a  trickle  of  foreign  cotton 
is  allowed  to  enter  this  market. 

S.  Cotton  constitutes  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  typical  cotton 
textUe  fabric,  and  an  even  higher  percentage 
of  yam  costs. 

THX    aXSXTI.T8 

1.  Spectacular  increases  in  impcnrts  of  for- 
eign textiles  into  the  United  States. 

2.  Substantial  losses  of  domestlo  cotton 
textUe  markets  to  paper,  plastics,  man-made 
fibers.  Jute,  and  other  materials. 

8.  A  shrinking  market  for  the  ou^ut  of 
U.S.  cotton  farms. 


1.  Each  dtlaen  informs  himself  on  the 
problem. 

2.  Xach  eitlsen.  thus  becoming  concerned 
about  the  problem,  informs  his  Senators  and 
his  Representatives  that  the  Cooley  bill  is 
the  best  solution  jMresently  feasible. 

Also  in  that  issue  of  the  Joanna  Way, 
was  an  article  entitled  "Cotton — To  Go 
at  Two  Prices."  and  I  enclose  that 
article: 

Cotton — ^To  Go  at  Tvro  Paicss 
cotton:  a  national  pboblxic 

Cotton  is  in  a  crisis  slttiatlon.  And  the 
situation  poses  a  major  problem  not  only 
for  the  cotton  industry,  but  also  for  ths 
Nation. 

Tlie  trouble  results  from  Govemmant  ac- 
tions and  policies.  Only  Government  action 
can  remove  it.  And  the  key  to  sucoessf\il 
Govomment  action  lies  in  widespread  publle 
understanding. 

Necessarily  UJ3.  textile  manufactures  have 
a  vital  Interest  in  any  changes  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's cotton  jmigrams. 

This  is  because  they  are  dependent  upon, 
and  the  principal  consumers  of,  American 
cotton. 

Most  interested  groups,  Including  produc- 
ers, acknowledge  that  UJ8.  cotton  has  been 
and  is  now  priced  too  high — ^not  in  terms 
of  farm  Income,  but  in  terms  of  meeting 
competition. 

UJ3.  ootton  moves  abroad  <mly  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  export  subsidy.  Sven  so. 
•xports  are  lagging. 

UJB.  consumption  of  ootton  is  pursuing  a 
sharp  downward  trend.  Markets  once  held 
by  cotton  are  being  taken  over  by  man- 
mada  fibers,   paper,  plastics.  Jute,   and   a 


variety  of  other  competing  materiala.  Price 
is  responsible  chiefly. 

American  textile  manufacturers  find  them- 
selves bearing  an  unfair  burden.  It  is  im- 
posed by  the  Government's  two-price 
cotton-marketing  system. 

Upland-type  cotton  accounts  for  08  per- 
cent of  all  cotton  used  in  the  United  States. 
Barred  by  law  from  xising  more  than  about 
30,000  bales  of  such  foreign-grown  cotton  a 
year,  American  mills  must  rely  on  American 
cotton.  And  they  are  required  to  pay  about 
one-third  more  than  foreign  mills  pay  for 
any  cotton,  including  American-grown  cot- 
ton. 

Nattu^lly,  the  U.S.  textile  Industry  seeks 
an  end  to  the  two-price  cotton-marketing 
system.  It  seeks  an  elimination  of  the  in- 
equity. It  seeks  only  the  privilege  of  buying 
American  cotton  at  the  same  price  at  which 
it  Is  made  available  for  sale  to  foreign  mills. 

HOW     THX     TWO-PBICS     SVSISBC     WOBJCa 

Recently,  a  cotton  merchant  in  one  of  the 
Nation's  major  marketing  centers  found 
buyers  for  two  bales  of  cotton.  The  balee, 
for  all  practical  purpoees,  were  identical. 
Both  went  to  textile  mlUs,  one  in  the  United 
States  and  the  other  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  American  mill  paid  $162.60  for  its 
bale  reflecting  a  Government-supported  price 
of  82.6  cents  per  pound.  The  foreign  mlU 
paid  only  $120  tot  its  bale  of  cotton,  but  the 
seller  got  the  same  price  for  it  as  he  did  for 
the  bale  eold  to  the  American  company. 

The  difference— $42.50 — ^was  paid  by  the 
U.S.  Government  as  a  subsidy  to  bridge  the 
difference  between  cotton  prices  in  the 
Government-supported  American  martet  and 
the  so-called  free  market  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  $42JK)  subsidy  Is  paid  on  every 
bale  of  American-grown  eotton  sold  for  ex- 
port. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  American  eot- 
ton textile  manufacturers  must  pay  about 
one-third  more  for  American  ootton  than  do 
foreign  mills. 

By  any  Judgment,  the  system  is  unfair  and 
inequitable. 

OBUUN  OV  TWO-nUCX  OOROH 

Two-price  cotton— one  price  for  American 
mills,  and  a  lower  price  for  foreign  mlUs — 
as  a  practical  reality  has  existed  since  the 
middle  1950's.  but  the  system's  roots  are  laid 
deeply  in  the  agrlciiltural  commodity  price 
support  programs  adopted  in  the  IBSO's. 

Through  the  years,  beeause  of  support 
prlcee,  American  ootton  has  been  pegged  at 
artificially  high  prloe  levels  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  has  resulted  not  only  In  re- 
curring surpluses  of  American  cotton,  but 
also  in  stimulated  production  and  consump- 
tion of  foreign-grown  cotton.  Under  the 
UJB.  price  support  "umbrella."  the  produc- 
tion oi  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  worid  has 
risen  from  16.8  million  bales  in  1066-66  to 
apimnimately  21.1  million  balea  In  1962. 
The  TJB.  Share  of  total  world  production 
during  this  p«1od  has  fallen. 

This  foreign-grown  ootton.  although  avaU- 
able  to  mills  in  other  nations,  is  kept  out  of 
this  country  by  a  very  strict  import  quota, 
eetabllshed  in  1939.  which  limits  Imports  of 
ui^and-type  cotton  to  less  than  one  dayls 
supply. 

As  a  result  of  the  Government's  ootton- 
price  policy,  the  United  Statee  all  but  lost  Its 
export  market  when,  in  1965,  exports  fell  to 
the  lowest  peacetime  levd  since  1871. 

Ilius,  to  counter  the  twin  problems  of 
American  stupluses  and  increased  foreign 
movement  into  traditional  American  export 
markeu,  the  United  States,  in  1956,  set  up 
a  special  export  subsidy  program.  Tbe  sub- 
sidy represents  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  UJ3.  cotton  and  the  so-called  world 
price  for  cotton.  It  may  vary  from  year  to 
year,  but  since  August  I.  1961.  it  has  re- 
mained at  8^  cents  a  pound,  or  $42J0  for 
a  600-pound  bale.     And  beginning  August 
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U.S.  cotton  consumption  for  the  current 
crop  year  ia  eiqpected  to  total  8.8  milMon 
balee.  aa  compared  with  9  million  in  I96l-d3. 
and  trending  downward  sharply. 

Cotton  exporta  are  expected  to  amount  to 
leea  than  4  million  bales,  aa  compared  with 
4.9  million  last  year. 

V3.  cotton  allotments  have  been  reduced 
by  the  Oovemment  from  18  J  mHIloa  acree  in 
19a  to  19S  milhoa  acrea  to  1908. 

Prodtictlon  from  the  164  million  acres  is 
wq»ected  to  exceed  the  current  levrt  of  U.S. 
eonsTunptlon  and  exports,  unless  a  new  price 
pulley  emcrgea. 

foreign  flee  world  cotton  production  is  ex- 
pected to  total  21.1  million  bales  as  com- 
pared with  an  satlniatad  19  J  million  in  the 
1961-88  crop  year  and  19  million  in  1960-61. 
Poraign  free  world  cottoa  consumption  la 
expected  to  fall  to  3XS  million  balea  from 
an  eatlnuUed  28.6  million  balaa  in  1961-62 
and  28.4  million  in  1960-61. 

n.S.  cotton  stocks  are  expected  to  amount 
to  10.6  mllUoa  bslee  as  compared  with  7.2 
million  balsa  last  August  1. 

As  at  Kareh  15,  196S,  tha  Oosamodlty 
Qtedtt  corporation  owned  or  h^d  as  col- 
lateral against  psioe  euppmt  loeoa  a  total 
or  102  Bdinaa  balea  aa  eompared  with  5.4 
mimaa  balea  a  year  before,  and  H  is  aatld- 
pated  wOi  own  8^  mBnoo  balee  oa  Aogasi 
1  as  compared  to  1>4  million  balsa  oa  the 
same  date  2  years  ago. 

Of  the  10.2  milUoa  balee^  OCC  held  6A 
million  aa  eoUatoral  agatnafc  loaaa  aa  com- 
pared with  8.9  million  a  year  ago. 

OCC  inveetmaat  in  eottoa  haa  rlaen  from 
$300  million  to  81.750  mlDloa. 

A  rwiaioa  ai  the  Gotrsramsafa  cotton 
program  appears  to  be  in  tt*  broad  pubUe 
Interest. 

The  program  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
eeonomlc  future  of  mflnona  of  men  and  wom- 
en whose  livelihoods  are  linked  to  the  pro- 
doetlott.  handUag,  and  manufacturing  of 
cotton. 

It  la  of  consider aMe  coaceiu  to  the  econ- 
omies of  countlees  eommunttlee  and  cities 
trom  BCaine  to  CalUomia. 

It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion of  the  V3.  Ckiver ument— tax  receipt, 
Mderal  expendftiires.  international  pay- 
ments. 

And  It  msrito  the  attentioa  of  other  ag- 
ricultural intereeU  for  the  simple  reason 
tliat  acreage  no  longer  used  for  cotton  can  be 
Irianted  to  other  crops.  Preeent  policiea  have 
ledvced  i^anted  cottoa  acreage  from  16.3 
mHlioa  aerea  la  1962  to  an  Indlcatad  14.8 
million  for  1963.  Further  reductions  are 
in  pnapeet.  Cotton  cannot  be  produced  in 
other  areae  of  the  nation  but  wheat,  com. 
■oybeans.  cattle,  etc.,  can  be  produced  in  the 
cotton  Belt.  Ootton-acreage  reductions  pose 
a  threat  to  the  already  biirdenaorae  mrpluses 
experieneed  by  other  Impcn'tant  agricultiiral 
cenuuiditiee. 

A  need  for  a  sidutioa  to  the  proMem  haa 
beea  voleed  by  Presldsnt  Kennedy.  Cabinet 
oOeera.  Membera  of  Ceagreea.  spokesmen  for 
cotton-producing  organlcations  and  other 
segmeato  of  the  cottoa  Industry,  and  edi- 
tors of  trade  Mid  general  newspapers  and 
nagazinea. 

A  DESIGN  rOB  A  SOLUTIOH 

An  ^n4  to  the  \infair  reaulta  of  the  two- 
price  cotton  system  conceivably  could  be 
achieved  in  several  wajrs: 

1.  The  Oovemmsnt  could  impose  an  im- 
port fee  on  tlto  eottoa  eonteat  of  textile- 
product   in^Mrta  to  equaliae  or   offset  the 


difference  ia  oottoa  oosta  between  foreign 
and  tJJB.  milla.  8aoh  action  would  remove 
the  ineqaltf  Imposed  regarding  cotton  tex- 
tile imports,  ♦*'^'g**  It  would  leave  un- 
touohad  the  giiMstlfi  mtr^**^  impact. 

The  UJB.  Tariff  Ooaimliaion,  however,  haa 
twice  rejected  requeata  for  such  a  remedy 
in  recent  years.  Thla  route  haa  been  ahut 
off. 

2.  The  support  price  tor  cotton  could  be 
elinUnated  so  American  ootton  would  sell 
at  the  free-world  price. 

No  segment  of  the  cottoa  industry,  in- 
cluding textile  makers,  has  advocated  such 
a  move,  which  would  bring  diaaster  to  cotton 
farmers  and  severe  economic  repercussions 
to  the  national  economy. 

But  this  qusstion  is  acadsmlc  because 
the  Government  already  haa  announced  a 
continuation  of  the  preaent  support  price 
of  i2S  cento  a  pound  for  the  new  ootton 
crop,  August  1.  1968-«4. 

3.  The  Govanunukt  oould  adopt  a  propam 
tinder  which  aoBM  kind  of  paynkent  oould 
be  made  into  the  marketing  atnicture  of 
the  ootton  induatry  so  ootton  for  domsstie 
,.<^m^xT^j^ina%  oottld  ssll  st  the  same  price  aa 
cotton  for  export. 

The  textile  industry  historically  haa  op- 
posed any  sort  of  paymento  program;  re- 
luctantly it  haa  agreed  to  support  soch  a 
program  now  only  becauaa  there  sssms  to 
be  no  othor  way  to  achieve  a  one-price  aya- 
tem  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and.  at  the 
aame  time.  wnfi'tH**  a  price  to  domestic 
gioweis  in  excess  of  tha  world  prlca. 

However,  tha  dacisioa  to  support  a  pay- 
mento propam  la  made  eaaiar  by  the  fact 
that  a  payment-in-kind  approach  can  be 
used — ttiat  ia.  paymento  in  Oovemment- 
held  eottoa  mthsr  than  ia  cash  from  the 
Fsderal  Tyeosury. 

THB  p*Tifmna-Di-xnf»  avraoaca 
As  of  today  OOC  owna  4.688  mfllion  balea 
of  upland  ootton;  it  haa  loana  outstanding 
oa  5J11  mlinea  bales,  making  a  total  of 
10.2  million  balsa. 

Pwiaum  there  la  not  enoo^  free  ootton 
In  tha  normal  channala  of  trade  to  aatisf  y 
rtfrm-ntti^  and  export  requirements,  a  portUm 
of  the  loan  ootton  will  be  redeemed  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year, 
August  1.  1968.  It  is  estimated  that  on 
Angwt  1.  after  COO  takee  title  to  the  re- 
maining portloa  of  theee  loan  stocks.  It  will 
own  outright  8H  mlllioa  or  more  balee  of 
cotton,  representing  an  investment  of  ap- 
proaimataly  81.4  button. 

By  law.  none  of  this  ootton  Is  available 
for  domestic  oonsmaptlan ,  except  at  115 
percent  of  tha  8iq>part  price,  plus  carrying 
ehai'gea.  Under  the  export  program,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  eoM  at  %%  cento  a  pound  be- 
low tha  doBMatle  auwket  price.  Thua  the 
dlqiarity  to  the  domeatlc  induatry  will  be 
substantiaUy  greater  Oan  the  8H  cento 
diflerentiaL 

Except  in  the  event  of  a  natlosial  smsr- 
gency  or  highly  unusual  crop  ctrcum- 
Btancee,  virtually  none  of  thla  ootton  is 
likely  to  be  wlthdrawa  tor  domeatlc  con- 
sumptloa.  The  pries,  under  the  115-peroent 
withdrawal  feature  of  the  law.  is  completdy 
prc^itaitlve. 

Thus,  OCC  will  never  realise  noore  than 
the  world  price  for  practically  all  theee  bur- 
densome stocks.  This  being  trae,  the  ques- 
tion immediately  ariass  aa  to  how  the  stocks, 
on  which  CCC  will  take  heavy  loaaea  anyway, 
can  be  utilised  to  achieve  the  objective  of  a 
one-price  aystem  for  American  ootton.  and. 
at  the  same  time,  create  maximum  dollar 
returns  to  OOC's  treaaury. 
A  very  broad  srom  aectlon  of  th^  entire 
cottoa  eoeaomy  strongly  recom- 
the  ImmmifitT  utUimtion  of  thess 
COC  stocks  for  a  paynMnt-ln-klnd  program 
to  make  eottoa  available  to  domeetie  mills 
at  the  same  prlca  it  is  sold  for  export. 
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Because  of  the  terrible  uncertainty  and 
lack  of  confidence  that  haa  prevailed 
throughout  the  raw  cotton  and  textile  indus- 
triee,  normal  pipeline  inventories  have  been 
drained  to  the  abeoluto  mlnfamim— among 
merehants,  handlers,  and  consuming  estob- 
lishmente.  In  addition,  domestic  oooKvanp- 
tion  is  down  approximately  8/MO  balea  daily 
below  tha  level  of  the  same  period  last  year. 

However,  in  the  event  of  a  one-price  sys- 
tem, the  uncertainty  wotUd  be  removed  and 
a  completely  new  range  of  confidence  estob- 
lished  throughout  the  whole  structure.  Mer- 
chante  would  substantially  increase  their  in- 
ventorlea.  textile  mills  would  increaae  their 
worklng  stocks  to  normal  levels,  and  domeatlc 
consumption  and  exporte  would  be  sharply 
stimulated.  The  combination  of  theee  fac- 
tora  would  resxilt  in  very  eubstantial  with- 
drawala  tnxa  Oovemment-htfd  stocks. 

The  net  of  these  transactions  would  in- 
crease Treasury  receipta  somewhere  in  the 
range  of  $860  to  8400  mlUion  in  addition 
to  about  $200  million  which  would  be  real- 
ised from  the  sale  of  cottc«  between  now 
and  August  1.  in  the  absence  of  a  program. 

The  payment  required  to  Ixlng  the  domes- 
tic price  down  to  the  eiq>ort  price  coxild  be 
nuule  vrith  cotton  that  has  already  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Government,  and  cotton  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  dispoeed  of  at  more  than 
the  world  price  anyway. 

With  a  competitive  one-price  system  and 
restored  confidence,  domestle  consumption 
and  ezporto  for  the  year  beginning  August  1, 
1963.  almost  certolnly  would  exceed  subatan- 
tlally  the  prospective  1963  crop. 

The  quantity  of  CCC  cotton  used  as  pay- 
mento to  equalize  the  domestic  price  would 
t>e  needed  by  merchanto  and  mills  to  satisfy 
requiremento  for  the  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exportsi 

Accordingly,  the  dcwoestic  program  could 
be  financed  during  the  1963-64  season  with 
CCC's  assets— cotton — rather  than  cash  from 
the  T^easiiry. 

This  reduction  in  CCC's  cotton  inventory 
would  reduce  substantially  storage  and  in- 
terest oosto. 

Adoption  of  a  cotton  program  ending  the 
two-prios  marketing  system  could  reason- 
ably be  e^fwcted  to  produce  these  resulte: 

1.  Beetore  confidence  of  all  segmente  of 
the  American  cotton  econcmy,  which  will 
lead  to  increased  cotton  consumption,  in- 
creased investment  and  employment  in  cot- 
ton production,  textile  manufactxiring.  and 
apparel   manufacturing. 

2.  Encourage  normal  trade  channels  to  re- 
tain cotton  that  otherwiae  would  go  into 
Government  stocks  thereby  increasing  CCC 
funds  immediately  by  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

3.  Reduce  drastically  CCC  expenditures  for 
storage  and  interest  on  Government-held 
cotton. 

4.  Assist  in  the  UJS.  administration  of  the 
International  Cotton  Textile  Trade  Arrange- 
ment. 

6.  Initiate  a  movement  toward  reducing 
the  ooet  of  the  Government's  overall  cotton 
farm  program. 

In  abort,  a  revitaliaation  of  the  whole 
American  cotton  industry  would  occur  with 
the  elimination  of  the  two-price  system. 

It  would  restore  confidence  in  cotton  and 
open  the  way  for  increased  textile  manufac- 
tiiring  and  apparel  manufacturing. 

It  would  enaMe  the  cott<Mi  industry  to  get 
out  of  the  doldrvuns  and  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

I.  vworxLM  or  thx  amcsttak  corroN  xconomt 
Textile  employment 

The  toxtile  industry  is  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  induatriee  in  the  Nation.  It, 
with  the  apparel  Industry,  provides  jol>s  for 
more  than  2  million  men  and  women.    Since 
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1956  and  d«q>lto  a  population  increase  of 
about  20  million,  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
nearly  200.000  jobs  in  these  combined  in- 
dustries. 

Cotton  farms 

The  VS.  cotton  farm  poptilatlon  is  about 
3  J  million.  In  1961  there  were  about  762,- 
000  farms  with  effective  cottcm  allotments 
covering  16  minion  acree  which  produced  14 
million  bales  of  ootton  valued  at  about  $2.5 
biUion.  Cotton  farm  land,  itself,  is  valued 
at  more  than  $10  billion. 

Cottom  handlers 
An  estimated  90.000  to  100,000  persons  are 
employed  by  cotton  gins,  cottonseed  oil  mills, 
warehoxises,  and   cotton  merchanto  in   the 
United  Stotea. 

Plant  investm,ent 

The  investment  in  textlle-manufacturii^: 
estobUahmMite  amounte  to  about  $8  billicm, 
and  an  additional  $5  billion  is  ctirrently  in- 
vested in  apparel-manufactxiring  plante. 

Textile  sales 

Mill  sales  of  textile  producte  made  from  all 
fibers  total  about  $13  billion  annually.  Cot- 
ton accounts  for  about  60  percent  of  U.S. 
fiber  consumption. 

These  facta  indicate  the  significance  of  the 
textile-apparel  induatry,  not  only  to  the  agri- 
ctiltural  sector  of  the  economy,  but  also  to 
the  manufacturing  Industries  and  in  turn  to 
the  strength  of  the  UJ3.  Indiistrial  economy 
as  a  whole. 

Textile  profits 

The  textile  Industry  in  recent  years  has  not 
kept  pace  with  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States.  While  increases 
in  productivity  have  occurred  in  the  textile 
industry  since  1047.  the  squeese  <mi  textUe 
prices  and  textile  proflta  has  forced  profita 
far  below  the  all-industry  average.  Textile 
indiistry  proflta  on  sales  averaged  only  2.5 
percent  in  1962  while  the  all-manufacturing 
average  was  4.8  percent. 

Textile  prices 
The  wholesale  price  index  of  cotton  prod- 
ueta shows  a  substantial  downtrend  since 
1947  when  it  stood  at  103  percent  of  the 
1947-40  index  base.  At  the  year-end  1962, 
the  index  had  declined  to  92 — a  decline  from 
1947  of  11  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wholeeale  price  index  for  all  industrial  com- 
modities increased  from  96  in  1947  to  120  in 
1962  or  about  24  percent. 

Cotton  costs  and  cloth  prices 
An  examination  of  the  relationahip  of  raw 
cotton  costo  to  unfinished  cotton  cloth 
prices  over  the  last  87  years  reveals  an  ex- 
traordinarily close  correlation.  Invariably 
as  cotton  costa  rise  and  fall,  cotton  cloth 
prices  rise  and  fall.  The  explanation  lies 
In  the  fact  that  raw  cotton  coste  account  for 
about  55  percent  of  the  manufactmlng  cost 
of  unfinished  cotton  cloth.  A  return  to  a 
one-price  cotton  system  that  would  reduce 
cotton  casta  would  bring  a  reduction  in  cloth 
prices  and  be  reflected  at  the  consumer  lev- 
el. A  Department  of  Commerce  official  re- 
cently esthnated  that  a  one-price  cotton  sys- 
tem would  result  in  savings  to  American 
consvuners  of  more  than  $700  million. 

Spindle  mctivitp 

Raw  cotton  is  spun  into  yam  on  cotton- 
sjrstem  sfdndles  in  U.8.  textile  mills.  A 
measxire  of  fiber  use  in  the  amount  of  time 
such  spindles  are  used  for  ootton  alone  or 
other  fibers  or  blends. 

In  1958  about  92  percent  of  the  spindle- 
hours  were  for  the  production  of  all-cotton 
yam.  By  early  1962  this  percentage  had 
fallen  to  86.  In  other  worda,  OKtre  and  more 
spindle-hours  were  spent  in  producing  yam 
from  blends  of  cotton  and  man-made  fibers 
or  man-made  fibera  alone. 

And  by  liarch  1963  thwe  were  16  million 
cotton-system  q>indles   assigned   to   cotton 


sKme  and  2.5  mlllioa  used  for  other  fibers. 
CcMuparaUve  figures  for  1956  were  174  mU- 
llon  and  1.6  mint/>«^ , 

n.  ooviswicsNT  roucaHB 
There  are  three  Govemntent  poUdes 
which,  in  combiiuktion.  are  responsible  for 
the  American  cotton  textile  industry's  find- 
ing itself  in  difficulties  which  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  Government  action. 

1.  Since  the  1030*8  the  Government  has 
supported  the  price  of  American  cotton  gen- 
erally at  an  artificial  level. 

2.  Since  1939  UJS.  mills  have  been  required 
to  limit  their  purchases  of  foreign-grown 
upland-type  ootton  to  less  than  30,000  bales 
annually — a  volume  which  would  not  equal 

I  day's  mill  consumption. 

3.  Since  1056  the  United  States  has  ex- 
ported cotton  uiKier  a  subsidy  to  brklgB  the 
gup  between  the  U.S.  price  of  cottoa  aad  the 
wotU  price.  This  has  amounted  to  %%  eeato 
a  pound  or  $42.50  a  bale  aince  August  1, 
1061.  Thia  means  that  VA.  mills  are  re- 
quired to  pay  about  one-third  more  for  cot- 
ton than  foreign  mills  pay  for  any  cotton, 
including  VJa.  growths. 

Zn.   CUM  SEU  U  EM  CIS 

Costs:  Cotton  up,  competing  materials  down 
In  1961  the  Government  raised  the  sup- 
port price  on  Middling  1-inch  cotton  for  the 

1962  crop  to  82.47  a  cento  a  poiUMl.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  market  price  roae  about  3%  centa  a 
pound  from  January  to  October.    For  the 

1963  crop  the  same  support  level  and  higher 
market  price  remained  in  effect. 

Prices  of  man-made  fibers  and  other  com- 
peting materials  have  been  dropping.  Tor 
example,  the  price  of  rayon  stople— a  syn- 
thetic fiber  that  can  be  handled  on  cotton 
manufacturing  equipment — f^  to  26  cento 
a  pound  from  34  cento  in  1955. 

V.S.  consumption  of  cotton  decUning  sharptif 

UjS.  textUe  mills  currently  are  consuming 
cotton  at  a  rate  of  8  million  bales  a  year — an 

II  percent  decline  from  9  milUon  bales  con- 
sumed in  1961-62.  At  the  beglnntng  of  the 
ciurent  cotton  year,  the  Government  esti- 
mated domestic  mill  consumptloa  would 
total  8.8  million  balee  for  the  year.  Since 
then,  the  Government  has  revlssd  the  esti- 
mate; in  .^iril  the  Government  estimated 
mill  consumption  would  reach  BJ8  million 
tills  year. 

Cotton  surplus  rising 

The  Government-owned  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  March  15.  1963.  owned  or 
held,  as  collateral  against  price  support 
loans,  10.2  million  bales  of  cotton.  This 
amount  was  5.4  milUon  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Government  expecta  cotton  stocks  to 
amount  to  10.6  million  bales  on  August  1. 
1963,  reflecting  an  increase  of  2.8  million  over 
the  1962  dato. 

Cotton  exports  shrinking 

Deaplto  the  $42.50  a  bale  export  subsidy. 
VS.  oottcm  exporta  during  the  preeent  crop 
year  are  expected  to  amount  to  less  than  4 
million  bales,  a  reduction  of  900,000  bales 
frcmi  last  year.  Foreign  cotton  prodttction 
and  synthetic  fiber  output  expanded  In  1961 
and  again  in  1962. 

Cotton  textile  imports  continue  upward 
During  1955.  the  year  before  the  advent  of 
the  two-price  system,  cottm  textile  in^lorta 
into  the  United  States  were  equal  to  363  mil- 
Uon square  yarda  of  tobric.    In  1962.  they  ex- 
ceeded 1  biUion  yards,  and  were  more  than 
three  times  as  luge  as  the  1965  total. 
Cotton  textile  exports  continue  downward 
In  1966,  the  United  Stotea  ssat  into  foreign 
marketa  cotton  textUo  goods  equal  to  1,005 
mllUon  square  yards,    m  1968.  s\hIi  exporta 
ammintrt     to     an     equivalent     B21,800A>0 
aquare  yards. 
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But  the  point  Is.  let  us  do  something 
now.     

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HKMPHTTiT..  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  commend  my 
neighbor  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hkmphill], 
on  his  very  splendid  statement  on  this 
technical  problem,  and  say  to  him  that 
I  know  that  his  diligence  in  this  matter 
is  bearing  fruit.  I  hope  that  the  mes- 
sage he  has  brought  will  fall  on  receptive 
ears  on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  inspiring  support  of  my 
efforts.  I  will  try  to  cooperate  with  him 
in  his  efforts.  Our  districts  are  pre- 
dominantly textile  and  our  economies 
are  predominantly  textile.  Our  hope  for 
a  progressive  and  healthy  economy  in 
the  future  lies  in  our  success  in  solving 
some  of  these  problems,  including  the 
two-price  cotton  system. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


THE  MICA-PRODUCING  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nj^Hh  Carolina  [Mr.  White - 
NER]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Crovemment  program  of  purchasing 
mica  for  the  national  defense  stockpile 
terminated  in  July  of  1962.  The  value 
of  the  production  of  mica  in  1962  was 
$1,200,000.  Following  the  termination 
of  the  stockpiling  program,  production 
became  negligible  throughout  the  mica- 
producing  areas  in  the  Nation. 

Of  the  mica-producing  areas  in  the 
coimtry  North  Carolina  supplied  65  per- 
cent of  the  mineral.  The  remaining  35 
percent  of  mica  came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  seven  other  States.  At  the 
time  thousands  of  North  Carolinians 
were  engaged  In  the  production  of  this 
critical  mineral. 

Two  coimties  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict were  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
termination  of  the  mica  stockpiling  pro- 
gram. The  Coimties  of  Avery  and 
I^ltchell,  N.C.,  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  North  Carolina  producing  area,  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  of  Job  opportunities. 
The  counties  have  been  classified  as  a 
depressed  labor  area,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  various  programs  to  rehabilitate 
their  economies. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  critical  economic 
situation  existing  in  the  mica  industry 
of  North  Carolina  and  in  other  mica- 
producing  areas  in  the  Nation,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  87th  Congress 
to  set  up  a  Government  mica  purchase 
and  auction  program.  No  action  was 
taken  on  my  bill  in  the  87th  Congress. 
I  reintroduced  the  measure  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  which  the  bill  was  referred  for 
action,  requested  reports  on  the  measure 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
On  Jime  4,  1963,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  rendered  an  adverse  report  on 
my  bill,  and  on  Jime  6, 1963,  the  General 


Services  Administration  also  made  an 
adverse  report. 

I  regret  very  much  the  action  that 
these  two  agencies  have  taken  on  my  biU. 
The  reasons  advanced  by  both  agencies 
for  rendering  adverse  reports  on  the  leg- 
islation were  practically  the  same.  It 
was  contended  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
need  to  purchase  mica  for  defense  or  mo- 
bilization purposes  and  that  our  inven- 
tories of  mica  presently  exceed  the  cur- 
rent maximum  stockpile. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
was  fearful  that  additional  purchases  of 
mica  which  could  not  be  sold  would  add 
to  the  excesses  of  the  mineral  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  advised  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee ' 
that  my  bill  would  place  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  «  mineral  broker 
and  in  competition  with  private  industry. 

In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  on  my  bill 
to  provide  seme  relief  for  our  domestic 
mica  Industry  I  was  astoimded,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  learn  recently  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
barter  and  stockpiling  provisions  of  the 
CCC  Charter  Act  and  PubUc  Law  480  of 
the  83d  Congress,  intended  to  furnish 
Brazil  with  about  200.000  tons  of  CCC- 
owned  wheat  in  exchange  for  Brazilian 
metallurgical  grade  manganese  ore,  ferro 
manganese  produced  in  the  United 
States  from  manganese  ore  from  Brazil, 
and  muscovite  block  mica  and  bei^l  ore 
also  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  we  can  barter  for  approxi- 
mately 240,000  poimds  of  muscovite  block 
mica  from  Brazil  at  a  time  when  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  state  that 
we  have  no  further  need  for  mica  and 
during  a  period  when  our  domestic  mica 
mines  are  fighting  a  battle  for  survival. 

The  Minerals  and  Metals  Commodity 
Data  Summaries,  publication  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  February  1963  ad- 
vises that  we  now  have  124.5  percent  of 
our  maximum  muscovite  block  mica 
stockpiling  objective. 

During  1962  the  total  value  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  mica  was  only  $1,200,000. 
The  average  import  price  of  mica  has 
ranged  from  $1.50  to  $25  per  pound. 
At  a  price  of  $5  per  pound,  and  its 
value  could  conceivably  be  more,  the 
240,000  pounds  of  mica  which  will  be 
brought  into  the  United  States  imder  the 
barter  agreement  will  have  a  value  of 
$1,200,000. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
barter  arrangement  will  bring  into  this 
country  from  Brazil  mica  with  a  value 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  total  mica 
produced  in  the  United  States  during 
1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
imde)«tand  how  we  can  import  a  supply 
of  mica  from  Brazil  equal  to  a  year's  do- 
mestic production  of  the  mineral  at  a 
time  when  two  Federal  agencies  state 
that  there  is  no  further  need  for  mica 
in  the  national  stockpile.  I  believe  that 
this  case  is  a  graphic  example  of  what 
happens  when  Federal  agencies  go  off 
In  different  directions  on  an  identical 
problem.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  General  Services  Admini- 
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stration  say  that  there  is  no  need  to  pass 
legislation  to  provide  additional  mica 
for  American  Industry  and  our  stockpile 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  announcing  a 
program  to  bring  in  240,000  pounds  of 
the  material  from  Brazil. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  our  domestic 
mica  miner  Is  confused  and  disheartened 
over  the  action  of  his  Government.  He 
has  seen  his  Job  dlsan;>ear  through  a  ter- 
mination of  the  national  mica  stock- 
piling program.  In  the  barter  arrange- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  240,000  pounds 
of  Brazilian  mica  he  sees  no  hope  of  any 
relief  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
other  agencies  of  our  Government  con- 
cerned with  Uie  preservation  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  the  Jobs  of  our  people 
should  make  a  thorough  investigation 
and  reexamination  of  the  decision  an- 
noimced  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  May  29.  1963,  to  enter  into  the 
barter  arrangement  with  Brazil  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  mica.  Until 
such  time  as  our  mica  miners  are  given 
employment  I  suggest  that  our  Govern- 
ment curtail  its  barter  activities  for  Bra- 
zilian mica. 


THE  SUGAR  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LuoiTATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoevkn]  Is  recognized  for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  is  to  protect  the  interest  of  U.S. 
consumers  of  sugar  and  sugar-contain- 
ing products.  Unfortunately,  this  very 
basic  purpose  of  the  act  has  not  been 
met  in  1963. 

Why? 

That  Is  a  question  that  many  house- 
wives are  asking  when  they  buy  a  10 
pound  bag  of  sugar  at  the  grocery  store 
for  $1.69  after  recalling  that  a  year  ago 
the  same  10  pound  bag  of  sugar  cost 
only  $1.10. 

It  is  a  question  that  soft  drink  manu- 
facturers, candy  makers,  and  other  in- 
dustrial users  are  asking  when  they  find 
they  must  pay  13J)  cents  a  pound  for 
refined  sugar  (New  York)  after  recall- 
ing that  a  year  ago  the  same  sugar  cost 
only  9.4  cents  a  poimd. 

It  Is  a  question  that  UJB.  sugar  grow- 
ers are  asking  when  they  realize  that 
they  are  not  receiving  benefits  from  ttiis 
sharp  increase  in  price. 

It  Is  a  question  that  the  entire  sugar 
IndustaT  Is  asking. 

And  finally,  it  is  a  question  which 
Congress  through  three  separate  com- 
mittee investigations,  is  tiring  to  an- 
swer. Furthermore,  whereas  the  ad- 
ministration alleges  we  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  sugar,  I  would  like  to  know 
where  it  is — making  such  statonents  is 
notmough. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture which  holds  the  sole  constitu- 
tional and  legislative  authority  to  Ini- 
tiate sugar  legislation.  I  feel  that  our 
Committee  should  delve  into  this  ques- 
tion thoroughly  to  find  not  only  the  an- 


swer to  why  this  rapid  price  advance 
occurred,  but  also  to  make  an  attempt 
to  correct  it. 

Anycme  who  has  experienced  even  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  sugar 
program  cannot  help  from  bdng  im- 
mensely impressed  with  the  complexity 
and  depth  of  this  vast  prc^ram.  To 
those  of  us  from  ncmsugar  areas  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  cm  Agriculture, 
the  program  must  be  Judged  by  its  gen- 
eral effect  on  the  Nation,  our  consumers, 
and  our  overall  domestic  agriciilture 
policy. 

It  is  therefore  in  this  context  that  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  events  that 
have  occurred  in  1963  leading  up  to  the 
present  situation  in  the  sugar  market. 

As  a  basic  fact,  we  must  realize  that 
increased  prices  in  1963  have  already 
cost  UJ3.  consumers  some  $100  million 
in  price  increases  since  the  1962  amend- 
ments took  effect  last  fall  and  that  it  will 
cost  these  same  consumers  about  $570 
million  more  this  year  than  they  were 
paying  last  January,  if  sugar  maintains 
its  current  price  leveL 

What  then  are  the  factors  that  have 
caused  this  situation  to  come  about,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  correct  it? 

As  I  have  stated,  in  any  program  as 
complex  and  broad  as  that  governing 
sugar,  there  are  boimd  to  be  a  multitude 
of  factors  which  cause  any  set  of  cir- 
cumstances to  be  in  existence.  The  cur- 
rent sugar  price,  for  example,  has  been 
infiuenced  in  varying  degrees  by  such 
factors  as:  The  1962  change  in  the  sugar 
law,  crop  failures  in  Europe,  market 
speculation,  hoarding,  the  failure  of 
Communist  agriculture  in  Cuba,  actions 
of  foreign  nations  in  delivering  sugar  to 
the  United  States  in  a  timely  fashion, 
failure  to  support  expanded  domestic 
production  of  sugar  since  the  advent  of 
Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba,  and  the  plasring  of 
"sugar  politics"  in  the  UJ3.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Whatever  weight  each  of  these  factors 
may  deserve,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
balance  of  my  remarks  to  the  1962 
amendments. 

Prior  to  the  1962  amendments,  foreign 
sugar  was  obtained  on  a  coimtry  quota 
basis.  That  is,  each  nation  which  held 
a  quota  was  allowed  to  sell  its  allocated 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
at  the  U.S.  price,  regardless  of  the  world 
price  of  sugar — which  ordinarily  is  much 
lower. 

These  foreign  quotas  were  determined 
in  this  manner : 

After  the  Secretary  determined  over- 
all requirements,  each  domestic  and  for- 
eign producing  area  supplying  the  United 
States  with  sugar  was  assigned  a  quota 
representing  its  share  of  the  market  as 
specified  by  the  act. 

tender  amendments  enacted  in  July 
1960  and  March  1961,  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy  cut  off  the  quota  for 
Cuba  in  the  national  interest.  The 
quantities  thus  provided  tot  under  the 
proclamations  of  the  President  were 
called  allocations  and  authorizations 
of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  quotas  estab- 
lished under  the  longstanding  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Under  the  quota  provisions,  the  do- 
mestic sugar-producing  areas  were  as- 


signed a  base  of  4.444,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  plus  55  percent  of  requirements  In 
excess  of  8350,000  tons.  Specific  quan- 
tities of  the  domestic  share  of  the  incre- 
ment between  8,350,000  tons  and  8,601,- 
818  tons  were  allocated  to  individual 
dcHnestic  areas.  The  dome^lc  share  of 
requirements  in  excess  of  8,691,818  tons 
was  prorated  among  domestic  areas  on 
the  basis  of  their  quotas  at  that  level. 

The  quota  for  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Phil^Vines  was  fixed  at  952,000  tons  of 
sugar — 980,000  tons,  raw  value.  Quotas 
for  Cuba  and  "other  f cureign  countries" — 
the  latter  are  sometimes  called  full-duty 
countries  to  distinguish  thnn  from 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines — varied  each 
year,  the  exact  amount  depending  on  the 
tonnage  set  by  the  Secretary's  sugar  re- 
quirements determination. 

Most  of  the  quotas  for  the  domestic 
offshore  and  foreign  supply  areas  could 
be  filled  only  with  raw  sugar,  which  is 
defined  as  sugar  which  is  to  be  further 
refined  or  improved  in  quality  on  the 
mainland.  Other  stKar  is  called  di- 
rect-consumption sugar,  and  Included 
primarily  white  refined  and  other  types 
of  sugar  familiar  in  home  consumption. 

Last  summer  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  an  extension  and  revision  of 
the  Sugar  Act  continuing  this  ssrstem  of 
country  quotas.  Ttoia  Senate,  however, 
passed  a  different  version,  which  was  ad- 
vocated by  tbe  Kennedy  administration, 
calling  for  the  aboUtion  of  country 
quotas  and  tbe  substitution  of  a  global 
purchase  system. 

Under  the  global  purchase  concept 
the  UjS.  sugar  industry  would  rely  en- 
tirely on  the  world  price  of  sugwr  for  its 
supply.  The  theory  last  summer  was 
that  since  the  UJS.  price  was  higher  than 
the  world  price,  the  U3.  Government 
would  benefit  from  a  recapture  of  the 
quota  premium — that  is,  the  difference 
between  the  UB.  and  world  prices — 
rather  than  the  producers  of  sugar  In 
nations  holding  sugar  quotas. 

In  the  House-fienate  conference  on 
the  sugar  bill,  the  administration's  view 
prevailed  and  commencing  in  1963  we 
began  to  depend  on  the  world  price  for  a 
significant  iwrtion  of  our  sugar  supply. 
Even  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  this  bill, 
the  Congress  in  the  "honeybee  rider"  bill 
had  to  change  the  law  to  meet  pressing 
diplomatic  problems. 

As  the  Communist  sjrstem  continued 
to  paraljrze  Cuban  agriculture,  that  na- 
tion's sugar  crop  fell  to  nearly  one-half 
of  its  pre-Castro  production.  That  in 
turn  had  a  substantial  effect  on  the 
world  price  for  sugar — which  Is  funda- 
mentally a  residual  price. 

Since  U.S.  consumers  are  now  depend- 
ent on  the  world  price,  the  price  of  stigar 
to.  the  United  States  began  to  advance 
until  it  reached  40-year  highs  in  1963. 

At  this  point,  I  think  it  is  worthwhile 
to  recall  that  one  <A  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  the  "country  quota"  system  <rf 
obtaining  foreign  sugar  was  that  the 
Sugar  Act  required  these  foreign  nations 
to  meet  their  U.S.  commitments  regard- 
less of  the  world  price.  If  they  failed  to 
do  80,  they  would  lose  their  quota.  In 
other  words,  they  had  to  stay  with  us  in 
"thin"  as  well  as  in  "ttiick"  times.  That 
advantage  is  lost  under  the  "global  pur- 
chase" system.   The  United  States  must 
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bid  in  tbe  limi  ed  world  maricet  for  every 
pound  of  floiMp  purchase  sugar. 

It  is  my  la/onpft  that  the 
will  see  tbe  error  of  its 
ways  tai  cmbrailnff  the  "global  purchase" 
eoocept  and  re  Bominrnd  a  retiim  to  tbe 
system  which  las  operated  In  the  past 
Under  tbe  o  nmtry  quota  ssrstem  U.S. 
consumers  wer  \  fully  protected  and  sug- 
ar for  numy  ;  ears  oijoyed  stable  and 
modest  prices.  This  was  true  even  dur- 
ing times  of  ni  tlonal  emergency  such  as 


I  wmen 

in  no 

again  f 


tbe  Korean  war.  and  the 

the  world  price  for 

fcxcess  of  the  UjS.  price. 

Today  we  agal  a  face  a  situation  where 

world  prices  ai  s  in  excess  of  UjS.  prices, 

I  ^  longer  enjoy  the  price 

"country  quota"  sjrstem. 

advantages  of  the  "global 


but  consumers 

stability  of  tbe 

The  claimed 


purchase"  system  have  failed  to  mate- 
xlaliae  and  UJS  consumers  are  now  pay- 
ing a  half  UQi  m  dollars  for  that  policy 
mistafcf. 

Finally,  let  n  le  say  that  in  my  opinion. 
many  Itanbexi  of  Congress  supported 
tbe  1M2  Chang  » in  the  sugar  law  as  the 
result  of  a  seri  ss  of  public  incidents  in- 
volving the  aei  Ion  of  various  sugar  lob- 
byists. Jn.  this  regard,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  glob  a  purchase  system  has 
merely  transf<rred  the  situs  of  their 
activity  from  he  public  halls  of  Con- 
gress to  tbe  pr  vate  corridors  of  the  ez- 
•cutive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

As  we  appnach  the  next  legislative 
aetkm  on  the  a  igar  program,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  apprc  priate  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  the  8v  rar  Act  prohibiting  sugar 
lobbyists  from  receiving  contingent  fees 
for  their  serv  ces.  This  type  of  an 
amendment  wo  ild  in  no  way  prevent  the 
payment  of  fun  and  adequate  wages  for 
actiul  work  penormed,  but  it  would  re- 
move the  tonptation  for  trying  to  use 
undue  influenc  i  in  an  attempt  to  shape 
the  siae  oi  vailous  country  quotas.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  place  the  com- 
mittees of  Codkgress  charged  with  the 
responsibUity  f  >r  this  important  legisla- 
tion in  a  strcHiger  position  to  legislate 
fairly.  ImpartLJly,  and  intelligently  on 
sugar. 


>M  RINO 

pro  tempore.    Under 
the  House,  the  gentle- 
York  [Mr.  Halpiut]  is 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 


LET 

The  8PI 
previous  order  | 
man  from  Nc 
recognized 

Mr.  HALPI 
to  commend  tlie  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  fa\oratdy  reporting  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  25  calling  for 
the  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence each  yeur  by  ringing  of  bells 
throughout  tbi  United  States.  I  wish 
also  at  this  ttn  e  to  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rni- 
corr]  for  inltl  iting  this  idea  into  con- 
gressional actim. 

As  one  of  th  >  qwnsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  Ho  jse.  my  bill  being  House 
Concurrent  R(  solution  185.  I  am  de- 
lighted the  CM  tmittee  acted  in  time  for 
House  action  s(  that  it  is  still  possible  for 
fbe  resolutlon'i  implementati<m  by  July 
4.  I  trust  thkt  the  House  will  take 
prompt  action  i  knd  vote  its  overwhelming 


amnroval  so  that  we  can  hear  the  bells 
next  Thursday. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Senate  Con* 
current  Resolution  25,  Mr.  Speaker, 
bells  in  Government  buildings,  chiuxh 
bells,  and  carrillon  bells  in  colleges  and 
universities  and  other  bells  in  buildings 
throughout  the  Nation  would  ring  on 
Independence  Day  at  2  p.m.  e.d.t.  for 
4  minutes  to  memorialize  the  exact 
time  of  the  momentous  event  of  free- 
dom's victory  187  years  ago.  Radio  sta- 
tions would  broadcast  the  sounding  bells 
followed  by  the  reading  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  independence. 

"Let  Freedom  Ring"  should  be  em- 
phasized as  the  theme  of  this  bellring- 
ing  and  should  effectively  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  the  Liberty  Bell  first 
boomed  out  the  news  of  America's  birth. 
By  adopting  tbe  resolution  both  Houses 
of  this  Congress  are  helping  to  revive 
the  oldtime  spirit  of  America.  Un- 
fortunately, Independence  Day  has  lost 
some  of  its  significance  as  a  fitting  and 
solemn  reminder  that  freedom  was 
fought  for  and  won  by  the  brave  men 
and  women  who  were  determined  not  to 
live  under  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  ceremony 
of  commemorative  bellringlng  nation- 
wide would  be  an  audible  reminder  to 
Americans  everywhere  that  today  we  face 
a  fight  to  preserve  freedom  Just  as  the 
courageous  revolutionists  faced  a  battle 
to  win  it. 

Today,  we  hear  much  of  freedoms  and 
rights.  Perhaps  the  tumultuous  ringing 
of  the  Nation's  bells,  on  the  anniversary 
of  our  emergence  as  a  force  for  freedom, 
will  remind  all  of  us  that  we  must  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  extend  these  rights  to 
all  our  citizens. 


NATIONAL  EDUCA-nON  ASSOCIA- 
TION VBRSUa  THE  SCHOOL 
BOARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  a  year  now  the  National  Education 
Association — NEA — that  powerfully  per- 
suasive teachers'  lobby  for  Federal  aid- 
has  been  qiiietly  preparing  an  all-out 
war  against  the  Nation's  school  boards, 
last  bulwarks  of  traditional  American 
local  self-government.  The  NEA  is  pro- 
posing that,  by  State  statute  and/or 
school  board  rule,  the  local  boards  share 
their  decisionmaking  authority  on  all 
matters  including  cuniculiun.  with  the 
NEA'S  local  aflUiates — or  else. 

This  is  not  to  be  a  war  of  words  only, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  NEA  is  planning  the 
use  of  labor  union  tactics,  including 
adaptations  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
strike  and  political  action  to  reach  its 
goals. 

I  have  here  on  my  desk  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  prove  these  allega- 
tions and  I  feel  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
this  evidence  before  considering  addi- 
tional Federal  aid  to  the  public  schools. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point 
out  that  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation spokesmen  do  not  admit  ttiat  they 


are  advocatbig  the  use  of  labor  union 
tactics.  On  the  contrary,  they  say  they 
want — 

First.  Recognition  of  their  prof  essional 
autonomy  and  professional  status. 
They  want  no  part  of  the  craft  status 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  nor  of  the  private  em- 
ployer-employee relationsiiip,  nor  do  they 
want  even  to  be  school  board  em- 
ployees. They  want  teacher-associa- 
tion representatives  to  be  recognized  as 
coequals  with  school  board  members 
in  running  the  public  schools. 

Second.  They  want  the  right  of  what 
they  call  professional  negotiation — in  ef- 
fect professional  collective  bargaining. 

Third.  They  want  the  right  of  what 
they  call  professional  sanctions — in  ef- 
fect, in  ultimate  form,  a  teachers'  strike. 

Fourth.  They  want  to  drastically 
change  and  formalize  the  relationship  of 
teachers  associations,  school  administra- 
tors, and  school  boards,  by  State  statute 
if  possible,  otherwise  by  school  board 
ruling.  They  want  professional  negoti- 
ations written  into  law  and/or  adminis- 
trative regulations. 

Fifth.  However,  they  want  teachers  to 
remain  outside  the  restrictions  of  Federal 
or  State  labor  law. 

PROFESSIONAL  mCOOTIATIOirs  AKD  PBOTISSIONAL 

aAMcnoKs 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  professional 
negotiations  nor  professional  sanctions 
are  altogether  new.  A  number  of  local 
school  boards  have  negotiated  informally 
with  representatives  of  their  local  teach- 
ers associations  for  years.  Also,  the 
NEA,  in  1947,  invoked  sanctions  in  Ohio 
by  declaring  that  the  school  system 
under  sanction  by  its  affiliate  the  Ohio 
Education  Association  "to  be  one  where 
no  professional  person  would  want  to 
seek  employment."  Subsequently,  State 
education  associations  imposed  one  form 
or  another  of  sanctions  in  Kelso,  Wash.; 
Paulson.  Mont.;  West  Haven.  Conn.r* 
Little  Lake,  Calif.;  and  now  in  the  State 
of  Utah. 

More  significant  than  any  of  these 
sporadic  incidents  is  the  present  NEA 
policy,  implemented  by  a  vast  educa- 
tional drive,  to  obtain  nationwide  ac- 
ceptance of  professional  negotiations 
and  the  right  to  apply  sanctions. 

At  its  100th  annual  convention  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  July  1962.  the  NEA  over- 
whelmingly approved  resolutions  on  pro- 
fessional negotiations  and  professional 
sanctions,  making  them  oflScial  NEA 
policy.  The  resolutions  which  may  be 
found  on  page  64  in  the  NEA  Handbook. 
1962-63,  follow: 

RXSOLUnON  18 — Pborssional  Nbootiation 
The  teaclilng  profession  hss  the  ultimate 
aim  of  providing  the  best  possible  education 
for  aU  the  people.  It  Is  a  professional  call- 
ing and  a  public  trust.  Boards  of  education 
have  the  same  aim  and  sl)are  this  trust. 

The  National  Bducatlon  Association  calls 
upon  boards  of  education  In  all  school  dis- 
tricts to  recognise  their  Identity  of  Interest 
with  the  teaching  profession. 

The  National  Education  Association  in- 
sists on  the  right  of  professional  associa- 
tions, through  democratically  selected  repre- 
sentatives using  professional  channels,  to 
participate  with  boards  of  education  In  the 
determination  of  policies  of  common  con- 
cern, including  salary  and  other  conditions 
of  professional  service. 
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RaeognlBlng  both  the  legal  authority  of 
boftfds  of  education  and  the  educational 
competencies  of  the  tefM:hlng  profession,  the 
two  groups  should  view  the  consideration  of 
matters  of  mutxial  concern  as  a  Joint  respon- 
sibiUty. 

Tbe  seeking  of  consensus  and  mutual 
agreement  on  a  professional  basis  should 
preclxide  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  unilateral 
authority  by  boards  of  education  and  the 
uAe  of  the  strike  by  teachers. 

The  association  believes  that  procedures 
should  be  established  which  provide  an  or- 
derly method  for  professional  education  as- 
sociations and  boards  of  education  to  reach 
mutuaUy  satisfactory  agreements.  These 
prooeduras  should  include  provisions  for  ap- 
peal through  designated  educational  chan- 
nels when  agreement  cannot  be  reached. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  reso- 
lution of  differences  between  professional 
associations  and  boards  of  education  be 
sought  through  channels  set  up  for  handling 
Industrial  disputes.  The  teacher's  situation 
Is  completely  unlike  that  of  an  Industrial 
employee.  A  board  of  education  Is  not  a 
private  employer,  and  a  teacher  is  not  a  pri- 
vate employee.  Both  are  public  servants. 
Both  are  committed  to  serve  the  common, 
indivisible  interest  of  all  persons  and  groups 
in  the  community  in  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  Teachers  and 
boards  of  education  can  perform  their  Indls- 
penslble  functions  only  if  they  act  In  terms 
of  their  Identity  of  purpose  In  carrying  out 
this  commitment.  Industrial  disputes  con- 
ciliation machinery,  which  assumes  a  con- 
flict of  Interest  and  a  diversity  of  purpose 
between  persons  and  groups.  Is  not  appro- 
priate to  professional  negotiations  in  public 
education. 

The  National  Education  Association  calls 
upon  Its  members  and  upon  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  seek  State  legislation  and  local 
board  action  which  clearly  and  firmly  estab- 
lishes these  rights  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

Resolxttion  19 — Pbofessional  Sanctions 
The  National  Education  Association  be- 
lieves that,  as  a  means  for  preventing  un- 
ethical or  arbitrary  policies  or  practices  that 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  welfare  of 
the  schools,  professional  sanctions  shovild  be 
Invoked.  These  sanctions  would  provide  for 
appropriate  disciplinary  action  by  the 
<M^anlaed  precession. 

The  National  Education  Association  calls 
upon  Its  affiliated  State  associations  to  co- 
operate in  developing  guidelines  which 
would  define,  organize,  and  definitely  specify 
procedural  steps  for  invoking  sanctions  by 
thr  teaching  profession. 

SBMANTICS    or    NEA    STSATEOT 

Since  these  I'esolutions  are  a  little 
vague,  and  lest  there  be  any  misxmder- 
standing  on  the  score  of  NEA  goals — 
what  they  are  driving  at  through  pro- 
fessional negotiations  and  professional 
sanctions — ^let  me  read  from  the  NEA 
pamphlet.  "Classroom  Teachers  Speak 
on  Professional  Negotiations,"  report  of 
the  Classroom  Teachers  National  Study 
Conference  on  Professional  Negotiations, 
November  23-24,  1962: 

Professional  education  associations  have 
tbe  right  to  participate  with  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  decision  making. 

Procedure*  to  effect  this  right  must  be 
through  educational  channels  and  not  labor 
channels  (p.  6) . 

Professional  negotiation  rights  cannot  uni- 
laterally be  resolved  into  being.  As  leaders 
la  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  have  to 
establish  these  rights. 

Machinery  for  professional  negotiations  Is 
necessary  because  unilateral  decision  falls 
short  of  the  stimulative  power  of  involve- 
ment (p.  5). 


Professional  negotiation  •  *  •  would  in- 
clude negotiations  regarding  personnel  pol- 
icies, working  conditions,  fringe  or  nonwage 
benefits,  salaries,  employment  standards,  In- 
service  education  of  personnel,  class  siae, 
teacher  turnover,  communications  within 
the  school  system,  curriculiun  planning,  and 
teaching  methods  (p.  6) . 

Please  note  that  the  NEA  frankly 
states  they  want  teacher  associations  to 
be  in  on  curriculum  planning  and  teach- 
ing methods;  and  this  is  control  of  edu- 
cation by  whatever^name. 

NEA  spokesmen  make  a  big  hoop-dee- 
doo  about  the  alleged  difference  between 
professional  negotiations  and  collective 
bargaining.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  principal  difference  between  the  two. 
is  indeed  more  than  one  of  semantics. 
Professional  negotiations  would  go  be- 
yond collective  bargaining  and  infringe 
the  school  board's  prerogative  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  direction  of  education. 
Professional  negotiations  would  even  go 
beyond  teacher  association  sharing  oIL 
this  control — because  if  the  teacher  as- 
sociations should  not  get  the  curriculum 
they,  in  their  opinion,  believe  the  chil- 
dren should  have,  the  NEA  proposes 
sanctions,  including  the  withholding  of 
services. 

Under  the  heading  "Reflections"  in  the 
NEA  pamphlet  on  professional  negotia- 
tions we  find  this  remaikable  observa- 
tion: 

Those  who  make  peaceful  resolutions  im- 
possible, make  violent  revolutions  inevita- 
ble (p.  10). 

Now  to  shed  more  light  on  what  ttie 
NEA  really  means  by  sanctions,  let  me 
read  from  a  paper  presented  by  the  NEA 
assistant  executive  secretary  for  profes- 
sional development  and  welfare  at  the 
Classroom  Teachers  National  Study 
Conference  on  Professional  Negotiations 
at  NEA  headquarters.  November  23-24, 
1962: 

Although  this  conference  is  not  Intended 
to  deal  In  detail  with  professional  sanctions 
and  their  use,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  these 
to  get  proper  perspective  regarding  profes- 
sional negotiations. 

The  commonly  applied  sanctions  against 
a  school  district  are  public  censure  and  the 
withholding  of  service  of  members  of  the 
profession,  where  conditions  are  such  as  to 
defeat  the  possibility  of  high-quality  service 
to  children. 

In  either  case,  such  sanctions  would  only 
be  Invoked  after  a  careful,  fair  investigation 
reveals  intolerable  conditions.  Previous  ex- 
periences Indicate  that  censure,  based  upon 
exposure  of  the  offending  conditions  in  a 
district,  generally  result  in  public  reaction 
demanding  remedial  action.  As  an  ul^mate 
resort,  there  is  the  withholding  of  services. 
There  are  several  steps  or  degrees  in  the  In- 
voking of  such  a  sanction. 

The  first  is  the  relatively  simple  one  of 
withdrawal  of  placement  services,  that  of  the 
appropriate  State  education  associations  and 
such  other  agencies  as  can  be  persuaded  to 
cooperate.  A  second  step  is  to  advise  m«n- 
bers  of  the  State  association,  or  NEA,  or  both, 
who  are  employed  elsewhere  or  who  are 
beginning  teachers,  not  to  apply  for  or  accept 
employment  in  the  offending  school  district 
lutU  and  unless  the  ban  Is  lifted.  The  third 
step  is  to  request  both  members  employed 
in  the  offending  district  and  elsewhere  not  to 
accept  employment  there  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  fourth  and  final  phase,  the  ultimate 
one.  is  for  the  association  to  declare  it  a  vio- 
lation of  professional  ethics  for  any  of  Its 


members  to  remain  in  the  employment  of  or 
to  accept  the  proffer  of  employment  In  the 
schotd  district,  tmtU  the  ban  Is  lifted. 

What  about  the  charge  that  this  wei^Km 
is  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  strike?  If  the 
charge  were  worded  to  mean  "as  effective  or 
more  effective,"  I  think  I  would  not  quibble 
over  that. 

I  submit  that  the  principal  difference 
between  sanctions  in  ultimate  form  and 
a  strike  is  one  of  semantics.  Ilie  ^ect 
on  the  children  is  the  same. 

arrnaxxma  fox  action 

Further.  I  have  here  two  so-called 
developmental  documents,  approved  as 
working  papers  by  the  NEA  board  of  di- 
rectors and  slated  to  be  revised  and 
finally  approved  at  the  NEA  convention 
in  Detroit.  June  30-July  6, 1963.  "Guide- 
lines for  Professional  Negotiation,"  dated 
March  1963,  and  "Guidelines  for  Profes- 
sional Sanctions."  dated  June  1963.  The 
latter,  according  to  a  statemoit  printed 
on  its  cover  "is  intended  only  for  the  con- 
sideration of  officials  of  the  NEA  and  af- 
filiated organizations,  and  is  not  for 
general  release  or  publication  since  it  is 
subject  to  alteration,  additions,  or  dele- 
tions before  it  is  finijly  approved." 
OrmnuNxs  om  Peofsssional  Neootiatioks 

FBO>«SSIOMAI.  MEOOnATIOH 

A  set  of  procedures  to  provide  an  orderly 
method  for  teachers  associations  and  school 
boards  through  professional  channels  to  ne- 
gotiate on  matters  of  common  concern,  to 
reach  mutually  satisfactory  agreemMit  on 
these  matters,  and  to  establish  educational 
channels  for  mediation  and  appeal  In  the 
event  of  Impasse. 

Professional  negotiation  procedures  should 
have  six  basic  provisions: 

1.  That  the  board  of  education  recognize 
teaching  as  a  profession  and  the  local  pro- 
fessional organization  as  the  representa- 
tives of  its  members. 

a.  That  education  association  representa- 
tives use  professional  channels  to  discuss 
matters  of  common  concern. 

3.  That  education  association  representa- 
tives and  the  board  of  education  meet  and 
exchange  views. 

4.  lliat  each.  In  good  faith,  listen  to  the 
views  of  the  other  and  take  the  other's  views 
into  consideration  in  coming  to  a  decision, 
and  that  both  negotiate  problems  on  which 
they  do  not  at  first  agree. 

5.  That  a  procedure  be  set  up  to  deal  with 
anlmpfMse. 

6.  That  before  adoption  of  policy,  final 
decisions  be  Jointly  deto-mlned  by  the  asso- 
ciation representatives  and  the  school  board, 
with,  when  necessary,  the  assistance  ot  other 
educational  agencies. 

SUBJECTS  or  PXOrXSalOMAL  NEGOTIATION 

The  matters  of  Joint  concern  to  a  local 
professional  organization  and  a  local  school 
board  are  Included  in  the  broad  aim  to 
achieve  better  schools  and  a  better  educa- 
tion for  every  child.  This  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  setting  standards  in  employ- 
ing professional  personnel,  community  sup- 
port for  the  school  system,  inservlce  training 
of  personnel,  class  size,  teacher  turnover, 
personnel  policies,  salary,  working  conditions, 
and  communication  within  the  school  sys- 
tem. All  or  any  one  of  these  may  be  the 
subject  of  professional  negotiation. 

DirrEEENCES   BETWEEN    PKOFESSIONAL    NEGOTIA- 
TION AND  COLLECTIVE  BASCAINING 

Is  there  a  difference  between  professional 
negotiation  and  collective  bargaining? 

The  answer  is  "yes."  There  are  several 
differences  between  professional  negotiation 
procedures  devised  apedllcaUy  for  pubUc 
education  and  private  collective  bargaining 
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adapted  to  the  teaching  profaerion.  It  1b 
I  iiaefiaina  to  baUarve  that  thla  will  continue 
tobeapeoblem. 

Hera  ara  raeeat  eramplee: 

A  Stat*  labtit  ooBflAllator  took  jurladletlon 
of  a  dlaputa  over  what  waa  a  pn^Mr  bargain- 
ing unit  for  teaehera.  Tlie  teaehera  union 
contended  that  the  proper  unit  wae  limited 
to  high  school  daaaroom  teachers. 

A  teaehera*  union  contended  In  one  com- 
munity that  the  bargaining  unit  consists  of 
vocational  high  achool  claaarocm  teaehera 
only. 

Thus,  not  only  haa  the  attempt  been  made 
to  aplit  the  teaching  profeaslon  between 
daaaroom  teaehera  and  school  administra- 
tors, but  also  to  divide  the  classroom  teach- 
ers themselves.  Conceivably,  ahould  thla 
line  of  reasoning  be  followed,  the  kinder- 
garten teaehera  could  establish  themselves  as 
a  asparat*  bargaining  unit,  and  so  could  the 
Junior  high  achool  teaehera.  the  senior  high 
school  teachers,  and  perhaps  even  the  Eng- 
llah  teaehera. 

5.  Ualng  educational  channels  of  mediation 
and  appeal:  Procedurea  for  professional 
negotiation  will  eatabliah  educational  chan- 
nela for  mediation  and  appeal  from  an  Im- 
paaae.  Such  proced\ire8  are  an  extremely 
Important  part  of  profeaalonal  negotiation. 
Uadlation  and  appeala  procedurea  under  {X'o- 
feaalonal  negotiation  would  be  established 
through  educational  channels.  Under  col- 
lective bargaining  procedures,  appeala  would 
be  taken  through  existing  labor  channels, 
with  extenalve  legal  precedent  from  indus- 
trial employment  which  would  be  imposed 
upon  the  teaching  prof  esaion. 

If  tea£hers  wish  to  establish  formal  medi- 
ation and  appeala  procedures,  the  wiser 
course  would  allow  the  profession  to  decide 
on  the  procedures.  Involve  the  profession  and 
boards  of  education  in  the  precedents  which 
will  affect  the  future  of  public  education,  and 
as8\ire  the  public,  along  with  the  profession 
and  the  school  boards,  that  the  procedures 
and  preeedenta  affecting  the  schools  will  be 
oriented  to  education  and  not  to  labor. 
These  reoommendatlona  do  not  evaluate  labor 
channels  for  labor  problems,  but  they  do 
mean  that  preoedente  for  private  diaputes 
between  labor  and  management  do  not  logi- 
cally apply  to  public  education  (pp.  7,  8.  and 
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TKN    PUSdPLES    or   NSGOTIATION 

1.  Proceed  carefuUy  at  all  times.  First 
attempt  to  agree  on  principle:  then  discusa 
spedfle  propoeals  for  change  and  their 
implications. 

If  the  issue  is  salary,  the  committee  first 
discussee  the  broad  general  purposes  of  edu- 
cation and  education  associations  and  the 
common  concern  of  the  board  and  the  pro- 
fessional staff  to  provide  for  qxiality  ediKa- 
tion  for  all  children.  The  committee  then 
discussee  salary  theory  aa  related  to  the  edu- 
cational objectivea  of  the  school  system. 
Following  this,  discussion  centers  on  the 
specific  money  proposals. 

2.  Show  that  all  parties  have  a  mutxiality 
of  Interest — net  necessarily  an  identity  of 
interest. 

Local  associations,  school  administrators, 
and  bofurda  of  education  are  Interested  In 
maintaining  good  achoola  and  improving 
them  when  possible.  However,  they  may 
have  different  pressures  put  on  them. 

3.  Demonstrate  sincerity  of  purpoee.  This 
is  as  Important  aa  aklll  and  knowledge.  Attl- 
tudea  speak  louder  than  actions. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  association's 
proposals  are  presented  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  school  system  and  community  even 
ttiough  it  may  at  first  appear  to  some  that 
the  proposals  are  foundhsd  on  self-interest 
only. 

4.  Know  and  admit  the  impact  of  your 
requests. 

The  assodatlon's  representatives  ahould  be 
aware  of   the  costs  of  proposals,   and  the 


effect  of  them  on  the  educational  system. 
Reports  of  the  research  committee  supply 
them  with  backgrouxMl. 

6.  Always  remember  that  It  la  easier  to 
persuade  a  man  to  make  up  his  own  mind 
than  it  Is  to  change  it  for  him. 

Approach  the  negotiations  In  the  q>irit  of 
seeking  agreement  through  persuasion  rather 
than  in  a  hostile  spirit. 

a.  Remember  that  you  are  trying  to  win 
an  agreement,  not  an  argument.  Satla-  . 
factory  aooommodatlaii  of  tha  proposals  of 
the  local  asaociatlon  In  ^consldsratian  of 
the  interests  of  tha  eommunity  and  good 
schools  Is  the  desirable  end  and  prindpal 
criterion  of  negotiations.  Assuming  a  posi- 
tion of  expected  hoatUlty  and  argumenta- 
tion wastes  time  and  diverts  positive 
energies. 

7.  Remember  that  agreement  pressures 
agreement — If  you  can  agree  on  one  item, 
It  wUI  have  a  salutary  effect  oa  the  settle- 
ment of  other  Issues.  Do  not  Insist  on 
positive  answer*  to  aU  point*  la  your  pres- 
entations at  one  time.  It  Is  better  to  pro- 
ceed from  point  to  point,  hoping  for  agree- 
ment on  each  one  to  accelerate  agreement 
on  ensuing  requests. 

8.  Never  confuse  oppoeitlon  with  hostility. 
Teachers  must  be  ready  to  prove  themselves 
as  negotiators,  as  they  must  be  ready  to  prove 
themselves  to  their  own  sttidents.  For  ex- 
ample, oppodtlon  to  aalary  requests  is  often 
based  on  considerations  over  which  board 
members  feel  they  have  little  or  no  control, 
rather  than  hostility  to  increases  under  any 
conditions. 

9.  Negotiate  in  good  faith— your  intellect 
will  tell  you  when  you're  negotiating  and 
your  conscience  will  tell  you  when  you  are 
showing  good  faith.  An  aaaoelatlon  must 
present  tta  caae  with  an  assumption  there 
is  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  board. 

10.  Remember  that  the  ability  to  aqtarate 
fact  from  opinion  is  the  mark  of  a  clear 
mind  and  reflecta  intellectual  honesty.  It 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  associa- 
tion that  the  current  local  teacher  turnover 
rate  of  10  percent  la  too  high,  but  it  may  be 
a  fact  that  the  teacher  turnover  rate  of  10 
percent  In  that  community  la  no  more  than 
the  average  for  the  Nation  and  may  even  be 
lower  than  the  community's  average  has 
been  in  recent  years. 

TEN  aXTLXS  rOB  MaOOTXATIOIfS 

1.  Don't  lose  your  temper — you'll  lose  your 
point. 

2.  Never  maneuver  anyone  Into  a  position 
from  which  he  cannot  retire  with  grace. 

3.  Dont  Imply  superior  knowledge  or  pow- 
er. 

4.  Stay  with  your  point — pursxie  your  ob- 
jective, and  dont  deviate. 

5.  When  there  is  clear  and  unimpeded 
agreement  on  an  item,  accept  it.  Tour  ac- 
tion will  demonstrate  good  faith,  honesty, 
and  sincerity. 

6.  Dont  quibble — say  what  you  mean  and 
mean  what  you  say. 

7.  Admit  it  when  you're  wrong — even  on  a 
minor  matter. 

8.  Acknowledge  with  grace  the  significance 
of  the  other's  comment  or  statement  of  fact. 

9.  Dont  dwell  on  the  legality  or  the  pro- 
priety of  your  approach — dweU  on  the  logic 
of  your  approach  to  the  appropriate  author- 
ity. 

10.  Avoid  setting  up  Impediments  to  fur- 
ther negotiations  tomorrow  (pp.  15-17) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  iUumlnattng  is  the 
14-page  "Guidelines  for  Professional 
Sanctions"  which  is  '"intended  only  for 
the  consideration  of  officials  of  the  NEA' 
and  affiliated  organizations,"  just  as  if 
we  do  not  count  as  mere  taxpayers  and 
parents.  On  page  3  a  very  interesting 
quote  indicates  the  doubletaUc  which 
is  involved  here.     Under  the  heading 
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"Ouldelines  for  Professional  Sanettons" 
we  see  the  following: 

z.  imrmumm  or  saNcnoM* 

Sanction*  are  a  means  to  impel  an  object 
toward  moral  action.  In  education  it  Is  moral 
that  a  oommimlty  should  support  Its 
schools;  that  school  boards  will  discharge 
their  functions  with  integrity  and  imparti- 
ality; that  administrators  will  use  the  pro- 
cedures essential  for  the  democratic  adminis- 
tration of  good  schools;  that  teachers  will 
make  every  reaaonable  effort  to  provide  the 
best  possible  learning  experiences  for  stu- 
dents. Against  those  who  are  immoral  by 
this  standard,  teacher  wganizations  may 
impose  sanctions. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  sentence.  Mr. 
>  Speaker.  After  setting  up  the  frame- 
work of  what  is  right  and  wrong  and  im- 
plying that  they  are  to  Judge  what  meets 
and  what  does  not  meet  these  tests,  it 
is  arbitrarily  alleged: 

Against  those  who  are  Immoral  by  this 
standard,  teacher  organizations  may  Impose 
sanctions. 

Now  a  little  more  about  this  sanctions 
business.  This  report  gives  some  fine 
insight  into  this  matter.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing direct  quotes: 

IV.  SAHCnONS    APPUXD    BT    LOCAL    XDUCATION 

ASSOCIATIONS 

A.  Sanctions  may  (could)  be  applied 
against  individual  members  giiilty  of  un- 
ethical or  unprofessional  conduct  through 
private  or  public  censure,  or  throiigh  suq;>en- 
sion  or  expuldon  from  membership  In  the 
local  association. 

B.  Cenaure  may  be  applied  against  (of) 
public  agendes  responsible  for  permitting 
development  or  continuation  of  conditions 
detrimental  to  education  (covild  be  taken 
by).  Public  notification  of  censvire  may  be 
made  through  (such  actions  as)  distribution 
of  printed  statements,  use  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision, purchase  of  newspaper  advertising 
space,  and  public  meetings. 

C.  Contracts  may  (might)  be  wlthhdd 
during  negotiation  of  aalaries  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment.  "Intent  to  rettun" 
notices  should  be  used,  particularly  where  a 
tenure  atatua  la  involved. 

D.  Whenever  any  form  of  aanctions  Is  in- 
voked by  a  local  association,  notice  of  such 
action  and  the  reasons  therefor  should  be 
sent  to  the  State  association  and  to  the  Na- 

^tional  Education  Association.  Under  usual 
proceditfes  the  related  State  association 
should  be  consulted  before  sanctions  are  ap- 
plied, and  its.  cooperation  and  advice  sought. 

V.  SANCTIONS   INVOKED   BT   STATE   ASSOCIATIONS 

A.  Against  a  member — private  cm:  public 
censure;  svispension  or  expulsion  from  mem- 
bership; recommendation  for  removal  of  cer- 
tificate (»  license  to  teach;  notification  to 
placement  agenciee  and  to  school  diatricts 
of  action  taken  and  reasons  therefor.  This 
action  would  usually  be  taken  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  association. 

B.  Against  an  affiliated  association — pri- 
vate or  public  censure;  suspension  or  dls- 
afflliatlon. 

C.  Against  a  school  district  school  board 
or  other  public  agency  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  schools — 

1.  Censure  through  articlee  in  State  as- 
sociation magazines,  special  study  reports, 
newspapers  or  other  mass  media  of  com- 
munication announcements  or  advertising; 

2.  Notification  to  the  State  department 
of  education,  and  other  State  agencies,  pub- 
lic or  private,  responsible  for  or  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  education; 

3.  Notification  to  State  and  National  ac- 
crediting agendes  of  professionally  unsatis- 
fact(H7  conditions  In  a  school  district; 


4.  Withholding  of  placement  services, 
when  the  State  association  maintains  a 
placement  ofllce;  notice  to  public  and  pri- 
vate placement  agende*  of  imsatisfactory 
conditions  In  a  achool  district  and  request  to 
obeerve  professional  disapproval. 

5.  Notification  to  members  of  association 
of  unacceptable  conditions  for  employment 
in  such  district  and  the  (and)  professional 
significance  of  accepting  or  refudng  employ- 
ment in  a  school  district  against  which 
sanctions  have  been  invoked; 

6.  Notification  to  the  National  Education 
Aasociation,  and  other  national  organizations 
concerned,  of  the  invoking  of  sanctiona  and 
the  reasons  therefor; 

7.  Seeking  State  department  of  educa- 
tion or  legal  actl<m  to  compel  Improvement 
of  conditions  threatening  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  or  members  of  the  education  pro- 
fession (pp.  5  and  6) . 

Vn.  APPLICATION  or  SANCTIONS  BT  THX  NBA 
AGAINST  A  SCHOOL  DSBTBICT  OB  OTRXB  NON- 
PBOFBS8IONAL  AOKNCT 

A.  PoUowlng  a  formal  request  from  a  State 
or  local  affiliated  association  or  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NBA,  an  investigation  or  field  study 
will  be  made  by  an  approfulate  NEA  agency, 
usually  the  commission  oo  profesBlonal 
right*  and  reeponsibllitle*.  before  sanctions 
are  applied. 

B.  When  In  the  course  of  an  Investigation 
ah  oflldal  inveetigating  c(»nmittee  finds 
conditions  to  be  so  clearly  unsatisfactory 
(rep<»-ts)  that  implication  of  sanctions  by 
tha  NEA  sppears  likdy,  notice  of  such  like- 
lihood may  be  sent  by  the  NEA  executive 
secretary  or  his  deputy  to  the  principal  par- 
tiee  affected  by  the  application  of  sanctions. 
The  usual  procedure  would  not  include  any 
notice  to  the  prees  or  other  publicity  from 
the  national  ofllce. 

C.  Types  of  sanctions  applied  against  a 
school  district  or  a  community  and  their 
official  bodies  may  (would)  indude: 

1.  Censiire  through  public  notice  includ- 
ing release  of  investigation  report;  artides 
in  National  and  State  Journals;  lepoits 
through  various  mass  media  of  communica- 
tion. 

2.  Notification  to  State  departments  at 
education  of  findings  concerning  unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

3.  Notification  to  certiflcatlon  and  place- 
ment services  of  unsatisfactory  conditicms  of 
employment  for  educators. 

4.  Warning  to  members  that  acceptance  of 
employment  aa  a  new  teacher  in  the  school 
district  would  be  considered  as  imethical 
conduct  and  coxild  lead  to  discharge  from 
and  future  refusal  of  membership  in  the 
national  professional  association. 

6.  Advice  to  members  presently  employed 
that,  if  their  private  arrangonents  permit, 
they  ahoiUd  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

D.  When  the  application  of  sanctions  has 
been  approved  by  the  NSA  executive  com- 
mittee, the  following  stepe  will  be  taken: 

1.  A  statement  will  be  authorized  to  in- 
clude (1)  the  name  or  names  of  the  districts, 
schools,  agencies,  and  persons  against  whom 
the  action  is  taken,  (2)  the  cause  or  causes 
of  the  action,  and  (3)  conditions  or  actions 
that  would  be  conducive  to  action  lifting  the 
aanctiona  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

2.  The  authorized  statement,  with  a  cover- 
ing note,  will  be  sent  by  the  NSA  executive 
secretary  or  his  deputy  to  the  members  of 
the  school  board,  the  auperintendent  of 
achoola,  the  preaident  of  the  local  teaehera 
association,  the  mayor  or  dty  manager  of 
the  community,  the  chief  State  school  ofllcer, 
the  preddent  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  education  association,  the  newspapers 
of  the  community,  the  national  wire  services, 
the  public  and  private  placement  services  for 
educators  and  aueh  other  indlviduala  and 
agendea  as  may  appear  to  be  appropriate  in 
the  particular  case. 


3.  SancUons  will  be  lifted  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  inveetigating  oommittee  that 
orlglnaUy  recommended  their  application 
by  the  Oommiaaion  on  Profeasional  Rights 
and  aesponslbllltles  •  •  •  and  action  wiU 
occur  only  when  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
conditions  have  materially  Improved  and 
there  is  ass\irance  of  a  continuance  of  condi- 
tions that  promote  an  effective  program  of 
education.  In  some  instances  the  evidence 
of  improvement  may  be  ao  clear  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  have  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  investigating  committee.  When 
profeealonal  sanctions  are  removed,  notice 
will  be  aent  to  the  same  persons  and  agenlces 
aa  wtm  addressed  when  sanctions  were  ap- 
pUed. 

B.  Every  reasonable  effort  ahould  b*  made 
to  secm«  a  repreeentative  public  meeting  in 
the  community  at  which  the  application  of 
sanctions  will  be  announced,  the  reasons  for 
their  application,  their  aigniflcance  and  the 
actiona  or  conditions  necessary  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  sanctions  (pp.  10-13). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Js  peiiu^ps  of  more 
than  passing  interest  that  the  NEA  Com- 
mission on  Professional  Rights  and  Re- 
fliwnsibilities  which  prepwred  the 
"Guidelines  for  Professional  Suictions" 
was  called  before  June  1961  the  national 
commission  for  the  defense  of  democracy 
through  education.  Of  this  commission, 
the  council  for  basic  education  wrote  in 
its  October  1960  bulletin,  under  the 
caption  "Big  Brother  Is  Watching  You": 

The  NBA  Defense  Ckxnmlsslon  has  soms 
strange  ways  of  "defending  and  advancing 
democracy  through  education,'*  which  Is  its 
declared  purpose.  In  the  NBA  Handbook  for 
19<N>-61,  the  commlsdon  makes  this  an- 
nouncement: 

"A  major  step  forward  during  1960-60 
was  the  initiation  of  a  4-year  project  In 
which  the  commisdon's  extensive  files  on 
the  critics  of  education  will  be  reorganized 
(md  reclassified.  An  additional  staff  mem- 
ber has  been  sectired  to  prepare  fact  sheets 
on  all  the  major  critiea  of  education." 

WhUe  the  defense  commission  is  engaged 
in  this  shabby  gathering  of  dosders  of  any- 
body who  disagrees  with  It,  the  parent  body, 
the  NBA,  goes  on  record  as  welcoming  "con- 
structive criticism  of  education  •  •  •  mnd 
recognizes  that  growth  and  development  of 
American  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
their  history  have  come  In  responss  to  honest 
criticism  and  commtmlty  thinking." 

Let  not  thy  left  hand.  etc.  (p.  4) . 

THX  NBA  CHKJKXN  OB  THX  UTAH  SOOT 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  NEA  distribution  of 
these  guidelines  was  triggered  in  the 
main  by  two  developments — the  APT^ 
CIO  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
strike  in  New  York  and  the  Utah  Educa- 
tion Association  notice  in  March  of  this 
year  that  the  schools  will  not  open  in 
the  fall  unless  the  NEA  donands  are  met. 

Considering  the  facts  that  the  NEA 
passed  its  resolutions  making  profes- 
sional negotiations  and  professional 
sanctions  official  NEA  policy  nearly  a 
full  year  ago  and  considering  the  detail 
and  complexity  of  these  guidelines  which 
must  have  been  "in  the  works"  for  many 
months,  the  questions  arise:  Did  NEA 
inspire  the  Utah  Education  Association 
sanctions?  Which  came  first,  the  NEA 
chicken  or  the  Utah  egg? 

It  may  be  the  purest  coincidence,  but 
John  C.  Evans,  Jr.,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Utah  Education  Association,  was 
formerly  a  member  of  NEA  board  of  di- 
rectors as  State  director  for  Utah  and  is 
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eanrnoXtf    s     OMmber    cl    ttw    NBA 


or 


Yatt  and 
APT  With  tto 
••■Md  to  be 
than  ttie  MBA 


Z  want  to 

fair— tbe    American 

I^Baatian,  an  afflUate  of 

breakhlnc  hoi  on  the 

fhe  AFT  imDed  a  dra- 

aelwrs'  strike   in  New 

imiveeslye  gatne.    Tlie 

rougbly  SO.OOO  members 

loing  more  for  teachers 

vith  its  868,000  members 

lobbflBV  fer  aikd  falling  to  get  Federal 

aid  for  teacheiti'  salaries.    NEA's  T.  If. 

secretary 

for  profqeskinift  defHoixnent  and  wel< 
fare,  pots  it  thlf  way: 

labor  legislation  already  in 
four  8UtM  whldh.  In  affact.  placa  taachara 
and  aetiool  boaids  within  the  aonflnea  of 
labcr  teehnique4,  In  matter*  harlng  to  do 
other  w«Utee  eonaldara- 
i«ahMt  ttwir  wUl.«imply 
to  aeek  pro- 
fi— Innal  appcoafbe*  through  law.  The  ob- 
vloua  Intereit  t4  extand  this  labor  lagUla- 
tkm  to  other  8ti  tas^Ieaves  no  choice  except 
flx4t  wtth  the  neat  azul  best 
that  tt  la  too  late. 


to  get  th< 


termttiatten  to 


Dtadouhtedhr  Mr.  Stinnett  and  other 
iffo  sincere  In  their  de- 
keep  the  AFT  from  or- 
ganising teadii  ITS  into  unions  subject  to 
labor  law.  Hcwever,  in  effect/ to  copy 
and  reOne  unicp  methods  and  call  them 
does  not  diange  the 
nature  of  tho^  methods  nor  the  NBA 
purpoees  for  ishich  they  are  b^ng  em- 


In  this  connection.  ICr.  Raymond 
lloley.  whom  1  am  sure  needs  no  Intro- 
ductkm  here,  nritlng  in  the  New  York 
Hteald  TrilMmi  ^  June  22. 1863.  says: 


li  r 
(By 
CSonalderable 
aoroia  th4 
In  Utah 
and  adr. 
State  leglaUtort 


o<  saCT  million 


pobUc  echoola. 
mlllloB. 

at  the 


l^eren  poo 


HBA  a  Vmoan 
taymond  Maitj) 
note  haa  i^peaved   In  the 
KatioD  about  the  eontro- 
letween  the  public  achool- 
George  D.  Clyde  and  the 
■arly  thia  year  the  Utah 
a  unit  of  the  Rational 
aakad  for  an  Inereaae 
In  Stat*  spending  for  the 
rhe  legislature  granted  tlLS 
the    USA    threatened 
ot  stiMMta  thla  fall 
wQudd  not  return  to  their 


oienlng 


In  this 
in  earUar 
eanful  not 


aid 


In  others  across  the  Nation 

the  teaehers*  assoelatlaas 

o  use  the  word  "strtke"  for 

Tbey  use  "eaettana.** 


BOdlS< 

In  the  former, 
latter,  they  do 
schoOle  open. 


of  the 
maintain  Its 
tloa  and  that  oi 


mat*^***  ho^ifnl 
teacher.    It 
the  teaching 
and  meettngs  od 


Titers  te  esMDtlally 
a  strike  and  sanetlan. 
ieachers  qiult  work.    In  the 
not  hffln  to  work  when 


are  pn  bably  two  reasons  why  the 
Is  vssd.    One  is  that  the 
to  eome  under  the  Jurla- 
shor  law*.    The  other  ia  to 
as  a  profMslonal  assoda- 
tts  members  as  prof  eeslonal 


of  Its  Uf  e  of  more  than 
tlaDy  a  pro- 
It  published  Infor- 
In  the  work  of  a  classroom 
for  the  Improvement  of 
Ita  annual  oonTentlons 
State  and  local  untts  offered 
iBsplnittonal  and  InformatlTe.    Its 


at. 


efforta    were    to    improve    the    quality    of 
tjMi»K^n  aiul  teaching. 

But  In  reoeat  yeara  It  has  consolidated 
itself  Into  a  very  powerful  preesure  group 
working  In  Washlnigton  and  In  Statee  for 
legislation  favorable  to  schools  and  teaeh> 
Ing.  It  is  now  essentially  as  much  a  poUtleal 
organisation  aa  is  the  AVIj-CIO.  Axul  since 
the  war,  its  coaoentratlan  has  been  on  Fed- 
eral aid  for  school  construction  and  teachers' 
salaries. 

Thla  effort  to  get  Federal  money  for  the 
schools,  to  be  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  la  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
NSA.  But  it  has  become  more  and  more 
clear  that  its  real  objective  is  to  take  more 
and  more  control  of  ed\ication  away  from 
school  boards  and  ofllcial  school  administra- 
tors. Its  hope  Is  that,  by  exploiting  Its  cloue 
contact  with  the  UJB.  Ofllce  of  Education,  it 
will  in  fact  determine  matters  such  as  work- 
ing conditions,  class  size,  curriculum  plan- 
ning, teaching  methods  and  philosophy. 

m  short.  It  regards  education  as  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  direction 
of  lay  school  boards  and  leglslaturee.  It  Is 
dedicated  to  the  Idea  at  government  by  an 
elite  of  profewsionsl  edaeator-poUttdana. 

Within  the  MBA's  operating  group  and  bu- 
reaoeracy,  plans  are  going  ahead  n^dly. 
Two  documents  which  are  called  "develop- 
mental" and  "tentattve*  and  which  show  the 
nature  of  such  plans  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  writer.  One  la  called  "Oulde- 
Bnea  for  Profeaslonal  NegotUtlone";  the 
other,  "Onldellnea  for  Prafeaelonal  Sane- 
ttons."  These  are  carefully  labeled  "intended 
only  for  consideration  of  ofllclalB  of  tha 
HBJL  and  alBjIlsterl  organisations.'*  They 
are  "how-to-do-tt"  directives,  aa  clever  and 
detailed  as  the  AFL-CIOls  Committee  on 
PoUtleal  Bducatlon  literature  Instructing  Ito 
membos  how  to  win  elections  In  practical 
politics,  '^ese  are  presumably  scheduled  for 
action  at  the  Jnly  convention  of  the  USA. 

One  reason  for  the  energetic  actloos  of 
the  NSA  is  Its  fear  that  nnlese  it  gets  deeply 
Into  collective  bargaining  and  coercive  ac- 
tion. Its  membership  win  drift  Into  the 
Anj-CIO  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Utah  will  be  a  big  test  In  this  new  con- 
flict. For  that  State  is  politically  conserva- 
tive, with  strong  feelings  about  local  control 
of  It*  schools.  The  two  leading  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  the  University  of  Utah 
and  Brlgfaam  Toung  University,  are  oppoeed 
to  the  sanctions,  as  are  the  school  adminis- 
trators and  the  State  government.  National- 
ly, this  is  a  power  struggle  between  local 
boards  and  professional  aasociations.  Money 
Is  only  Incidental  to  the  controversy.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  management  and  control  of 
the  public  schools. 

FBOFOMSKTS   ANS  OPPOMSMTa 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Stote  of  Utah, 
although  the  Goyemor.  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  scSiool  boards,  and  the  Brig- 
ham  Young  University — ^which  repre- 
sents the  elders  of  the  llormon  Church — 
are  (Hwoslng  the  Utah  Education  Asso- 
eiAtion  declaration  that  teachers  will 
stay  away  from  the  schools  this  fall  un- 
less they  get  what  they  want,  the  NEIA  has 
received  some  encouragement  from  local 
groups.  For  example,  the  University  of 
Utah  chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion  of  University  Professors  has  OK'd 
the  NBA. 

Nationally,  the  most  concerned  of  the 
opposing  organizations  is.  of  course,  the 
National  School  Boards  Association 
whi^  at  its  annual  convention  in  May  of 
this  year  adopted  a  resolution  reafflrm- 
iDg  NSBA's  existing  policies  on  teacher- 
board  reiatkms  and  spelled  it  out: 

The  NSBA  Is  oppoeed  to  sanctions,  boy- 
cotts, strike*,  or  mandated  mediation  against 


school  districts  and  does  not  consider  them 
to  be  proper  remedies  for  use  In  problem 
situations  The  authority  of  the  board  of 
education  la  established  by  law  and  this  au- 
thority may  not  be  delegated  to  othera. 

The  American  Asso^atlon  of  Sdiool 
Administrators,  the  third  meet  dfarect^ 
concerned  group  in  the  coming  stn^^Ie 
for  power,  upholds  the  decisionmaking 
authority  of  the  Nation's  school  boards 
and  offers  an  alternative  plan  to  avoid 
any  arbitrary  action.  In  a  brochure  en- 
titled "Roles,  Responsibilities.  RelaUon- 
shipe  of  the  School  Board.  Superintend- 
ent, and  StaflT'  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  asserts: 

We  believe  that  the  right  to  discuss  pros 
and  eons  and  to  participate  In  devMoplng  a 
program  doea  not  Imply  the  right  to  saak* 
decisions.  Although  consensus  should  al- 
wajrs  be  patiently  sought  and  wUl  often  pre- 
vail between  staff  and  school  board,  the  board 
must  retain  its  responsibility  and  legal  right 
to  make  decisions  (p.  13) . 

We  believe  that  thera  la  an  Intrtnale  vahae 
in  local  decisionmaking  which  Is  worth  pre- 
serving to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  obligations  of  dtlaenahlp  In  the 
SUte  and  Nation  (p.  IS). 

We  believe  that  In  those  — ceertlngly  rare 
situations  where  the  prnf eeslonal  staff  be- 
lieves that  the  school  board  or  some  other 
legal  fiscal  control  body  has  denied  reason- 
able requests  for  conferencee.  for  study,  and 
for  preeentatlop  of  welfare  propoaals.  or  has 
demonstrated  flagrant  unwUllngnees  to  pro- 
vide reaeonable  ealary  contract*  or  other  wel- 
fare provMons,  the  prof  eeslonal  staff  has  the 
right  to  preeent  all  the  facts  to  the  public 
and  to  their  profeeslonal  associates  In  other 
school  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  staff  obstinately  hold*  to  an  unreason- 
able poaltlon  which  disrupt*  or  seriously  Im- 
pairs the  operation  of  the  aehools,  the  school 
board  has  comparable  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. 

We  beUeve  that  both  the  board  and  the 
professkmal  staff — teachers,  principals,  and 
other  administrators  should,  at  a  time  that 
la  free  from  tension  and  controversy,  develop 
together  a  plan  to  be  need  In  ea**  of  per- 
sistent disagreament.  m  thoee  few.  hl^y 
vnoBoal  Inatanca*  wher*  major  coutrofewy 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  schools,  an  appeal 
to  an  unblssed  body  should  be  available  to 
either  the  board  cr  the  teacher*,  or  both. 
The  fmtetion  of  thl*  third  party  should  be 
limited  to  fact  finding  and  to  advisory  as- 
sistance. Its  Identity  mlf^t  vary  from  State 
to  State,  but  It  diould  always  be  an  agency 
which  ha*  responsibility  for  some  segment  of 
public  educatloa  in  the  State.  Included 
among  such  organisation*  might  be  a  State 
board  of  education,  a  State  department  of 
education,  a  State  university,  or  a  State 
public  college.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  such  a  study  would  be  conducted  with- 
out disruption  of  the  schools.  A  report 
should  be  made  to  both  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  staff.  Alternatives  to  such  an 
appeal  procedure  which  have  been  tried  in- 
clude: strikes,  demagogic  appeals,  threats, 
withheld  services,  and  sanction*  or  threat- 
ened sanctions  by  teachers;  withholding  of 
contracts,  blacklisting,  failure  of  promotion, 
and  other  punitive  action  by  school  boards; 
and  yielding  to  undue  Influence  of  vested 
Interests  on  the  part  of  both  school  boards 
and  teaehers. 

We  believe  that  such  arbitrary  action  by 
either  staff  or  schocri  board  Is  not  Ukely  to 
lead  to  lacting  and  satisfying  resotutlca  of 
disagreemmt*. 

ZN  COHCLUUOlf 

Responsibility  for  the  orderly  and  frult- 
f\il  conduct  of  public  education  Is  diared 
by  the  local  district  and  the  Stat*.  Tlksre- 
fore,  a  fair  and  reaaonable  plan  of  appeal. 
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whlA  1*  aooeptable  to  ediool  board  and  staff 
and  1*  oonalstsnt  with  pedicle*  for  the  eet- 
tlement  of  disagreements  In  other  educa- 
tional matters,  should  be  worked  out  in  each 
State  and  district  (pp.  14  and  16). 

WOKIJ>Wn>K   SANCTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  already  the  NEA  is  carry- 
ing out  a  form  of  sanction  against  the 
Federal  Government  as  represented  by 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Defense  which 
<H>erates  the  oversea  dependents  schools. 
Listen  to  this  letter,  dated  February  1, 
1963,  marked  "Urgent  advisory."  ad- 
dressed to  all  State  and  local  NEA  afBli- 
ates  and  signed.  William  O.  Carr.  execu- 
tive secretary.  NEA: 

NAnOHAL  amOATION  ASSOCUTXOir, 

Washington,  D.C..  February  1,  1963. 
(Urgent  advisory.) 
To  affiliated  associations: 

This  letter  Is  to  inform  teachers  who  are 
conetderlng  teaching  positions  for  the  1963- 
64  eohool  year  In  the  oversea  dependents 
school*  operated  by  the  Depcuiment  of  De- 
fense about  the  serious  problems  that  exist 
in  these  schools.  We  are  taking  this  step 
In  the  interests  of  the  teaching  profeeslon 
In  gokeral  and  of  the  oversea  dependents 
schocds  In  particular. 

A  eomprehenslve  stirvey  of  these  schools 
was  ocmdncted  In  the  fall  of  1963  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  after  repeated  re- 
quests by  us.  While  the  report  had  some 
compliments  for  the  system.  In  general  It 
criticized  the  schools  severely.  The  report 
Indicated  that  the  schools  attended  by  the 
children  of  military  famUles  are.  In  relative 
terms.  In  the  horse-and-buggy  era,  whUe  the 
Military  BrtabUshment  Is  geared  to  an  age  of 
q)aoe  exploration.  The  siirvey  found  short- 
age* of  supplies  and  current  textbooks,  lack 
of  needed  q>eciallst  parsonnel,  principals 
bogged  down  In  paperwork,  an  excessive 
teacher  turnover  rate,  little  provision  for 
handlcaM>ed  or  superior  children,  inade- 
quate and  unsafe  school  facilities  in  many 
locations,  unsuitable  housing  for  teachers  at 
some  posts,  and  unprofessional  salarlee  for 
teachers. 

The  survey  report  recommended  that  the 
administration  of  the  schools  be  unified,  that 
the  educational  ivogram  be  substantially 
strengthened,  that  school  facilitiee  be  Im- 
proved, and  that  teachers  be  paid  profes- 
sional salarlee.  The  survey  report  empha- 
siaed  that  increased  funds  are  a  basic 
prerequisite  to  most  of  the  improvements 
proposed. 

Teachers  in  the  oversea  dependents  schools 
have  not  had  a  salary  schedule  increase  since 
September  1960.  At  that  time,  their  starting 
salaries  were  fixed  in  large  U.S.  school  sys- 
tems in  September  1959.  This  was  In  line 
with  a  law  passed  in  1950  by  the  Congrees, 
Public  Law  86-91.  Defense  Department  Over- 
seas Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practlcee 
Act.  The  directive  issued  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  established  the  Sep- 
temt>er  1960  salary  rates  recognized  this 
mandate  In  providing  for  an  annual  review 
and  adjustment  of  the  schedule.  This  direc- 
tive, the  "Salary  Determination  Procedures," 
has  not  been  followed  because  funds  have 
not  been  provided. 

If  the  salary  directive  had  been  fully  Im- 
plemented, the  starting  salaries  of  oversea 
teachers  would  be  at  least  9.6  percent  higher 
in  1962-63  than  they  are.  As  a  group,  over- 
sea teachers  have  lost  more  than  $4  million 
In  the  past  3  years  by  the  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  pay  the  salaries 
rightfully  due  them.  During  the  period  that 
teachers'  salaries  have  stood  still,  other  ci- 
vilian Federal  employees  have  had  two  pay 
raises  averaging  13  percent. 

The  annual  teacher  resignation  rate  over- 
seas is  over  three  times  the  national  average. 

Yet.  on  January  17,  1963,  the  Department 
of  Defense  asked  Congress  for  a  modest  in- 


crease of  lea*  than  a  percent  In  the  funding 
of  It*  overeea  aehools  for  1968-64.  Thl*  re- 
quest, even  If  authorized  by  the  Congrees, 
will  be  Insufttdent  to  bring  about  the  Justi- 
fied pay  Increase*  for  teacher*  and  the  edu- 
cational In^irovements  long  recommended  by 
the  Overseas  Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  and  the  recent 
survey. 

At  this  time,  after  consultation  with  rep- 
resentativee  of  the  Overseas  Education  Asso- 
ciation, it  has  been  Jointly  determined  that 
because  of  the  repeated  refusal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  make  any  serious 
effort  for  a  period  of  8  years  to  remedy 
the  problMns  described,  the  NSA  has  an  obli- 
gation to  advise  its  members  of  these  facts. 
Please  notify  all  educators  of  these  prob- 
lems inasmuch  as  recruitment  interviews  for 
oversea   positions   are  now   well   underway. 

Teachers  who  have  already  signed  agree- 
ments should  keep  their  commitments. 

You  will  be  notified  again  when  appropri- 
ate action,  is  taken  on  the  educational  im- 
provements recommended  by  the  school 
survey. 

For  additional  Information  concerning  the 
educational  and  salary  problems  of  the 
oversea  dependents  schools  and  their  teach- 
ers, ask  your  Congressman  tar  a  copy  of  the 
oversea  school  survey. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  O.  Cabx, 
Executive  Secretary. 

RDKSAL    CONTBOL    OX    FBOFBSSIONAL,    CONTSOL 
or  BDVCATION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
return  to  the  reasons  why  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  an  enormous  stake, 
in  the  name  of  his  or  her  constituents, 
in  what  the  NEA  does  or  is  able  to  do  to 
put  across  their  present  plan  of  action. 

As  I  see  it,  if  the  NEA  convention  ap- 
proves these  guidelines  on  professional 
negotiations  and  sanctions,  while  NEA 
lobbyists  will  continue  to  pressure  Con- 
gress for  Federal  aid,  NEA's  State  and 
local  afiUiates  backed  by  the  NEA  will 
threaten  State  and  local  officials  with 
ultimate  strike  unless  they  give  in  to 
their  demands  to  share  decisionmaking 
and/or  cry  "Uncle" — that  is,  cry  for  aid 
from  Uncle  Sam.  This  amounts  to  a 
pincer  movonent  on  the  part  of  the  NEA. 
It  means  eventual  professional,  if  not 
Federal,  control  of  education  and  in  any 
case  the  end  of  local,  lay  control  of  the 
State  and  local  school  systems. 

The  last  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Sterling  McMurrin.  speaking  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Council  for  Basic 
Education  warned  of  the  dangers  of  this 
very  eventuality.    Dr.  McMurrin  said: 

But,  while  we  guard  against  Federal  con- 
trol, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  possi- 
bility of  national  control — control  of  edu- 
cation by  the  bureau<»tu^es  of  large  and 
powerful  educational  organizations.  These 
bureaucracies  are  Just  as  real,  and  exhibit 
all  the  vices  of  a  government  bureaucracy. 
Their  control  of  the  schools  Is  not  beyond 
possibility  •  •  •  and  there  Is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  such  control  would  be  any 
more  desirable  than  Federal  control. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  con- 
sidering the  degree  of  Federal  control 
we  already  have  and  the  interchange  of 
personnel  between  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  NEA,  what  we  are  more 
likely  to  get  is  both  Federal  and  profes- 
sional control  of  education  with  the 
school  boards  reduced  to  rubberstamp 
administrators.  Long  before  we  arrive 
at  this  point,  however,  we  here  in  Con- 
gress will  have   to  face   the  question: 


Win  professional  sMictions  be  tolerated 
against  a  federally  aided  local  school 
system?  We  should  start  our  delib- 
eration on  this  subject  and  the  others 
mentioned  here  without  delay. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Watsom  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AsHMORE).  for  Tuesday,  June  25,  1963. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Bkooks  for  June  26,  1963,  (m  ac- 
count of  death  in  famUy. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck).  for  June  25,  on  account  of 
official  committee  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EoMONDSON.  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  June  27. 

Mr  Whttenes,  for  60  minutes,  tomor- 
row, June  26. 

Mr.  HOEVKN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScRAOkBEKG) ,  today.  for  15  minutes;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHADEBEKG) .  today,  for  5  minutes;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScRAOEBERC) ,  today,  for  30  minutes;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Marsh  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  16.  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks;  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Comobessiohal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Laird  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  tables  and  charts  during  general 
debate  on  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
and  the  continuing  resolution  on  appro- 
priations. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHAOEBXRG)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Tlood. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  254.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  in  square  768  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition 
to  the  grotmds  of  the  U£.  Supreme  Court 
Building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

S.  632.  An  act  to  improve  and  encoxu^ge 
collective  bargaining  between  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  Railroad  and  repre- 
sentatives of  its  employees,  and  to  permit 
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to  tta«  «Bt«nt  pnct  cable 
tb*  H***^*—  BallroM 
elM  And  praettev  o: 
to  tlM  OOmmlttM  (V 


oonsti  ueUon 


OofUQlttce 


8.  «ae.  An  act  to 
paymenU  for 
Ped«ral-ald  primary 
projacta;  to  tba 

8. 1083.  An  act  to 
lumtMT  from   eartai)i 
menta  under  the 
OoouBlttae  on 


the  limitation  on 

engineering  for 

■econdary,  and  iirban 

on  Public  Works. 

eidude  cargo  which  la 

tariff  filing   requlre- 

Sh|pplng  Act.  1916;  to  the 

Marine  and  Flah- 


ICerc  lant 


»(» 


tlie 


Unlttd 

BubmlEa  Ion 


8.  IISO.  Aa  act  to 
Seeoiid  Sapplementi  l 
proprlatlon  Act,  194; 
1942  (56  Stat.  990. 
other  purpoaee:  to 
Woriu. 

8. 1416.  An  act  to 
(6)  of  tlUe  23, 
Tide  for  the 
matea  for  the 
System  of  Inter8tat« 
and  for  other 
on  Public  Works 

8. 1623.  An   act  tcj 
In  the  functions  of 
and  the  Board  of 
Harbors,   and   for 
Committee  on 


purpaes; 
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the  adoption  by 

of  the  peraonnal  poU- 

the  railroad  Industry; 

Post  OOoe  and  CItU 


repeal  a  portion  of  the 

National  Defense  Ap- 

approved  October  26. 

) ,  as  amended,  and  for 

Committee  on  Public 


amend  section  104(b) 
States  Code,  to  pro- 
of certain  cost  estl- 
comi}letion   of  the  National 
and  Defense  Highways 
to  the  Committee 


make  certain  changes 

tlie  Beach  Erosion  Board 

E  iglneers  for  Rivers  and 

qther    pmpoaes;    to   the 


Public  Works. 


ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESONj  from  the  Committee 
on  Houae  Adminlsiration,  reported  that 
that  committee  hat  examined  and  found 


truly  enrolled  bllli 


following  titles,  w  lich  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Spee  ker: 

H  Jl.  6860.  An  act  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Packers  and  Stcfckyards  Act  of  1921.  as 
amended:  and 

H.R.  67S6.  An  act  to  provide  a  one-year 
extension  of  the  egd  itlng  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certa  n  excise-tax  rates. 


ADJOIRNMENT 


Mr.     WHTTENEll. 
move  that  the  Hoqse 

The  motion  was 
(at  6  o'clock  and 
House      adJoume< 
Wednesday.  June 
noon. 


Mr.    Speaker.    I 

do  now  adjourn. 

I  «reed  to;  accordingly 

21  minutes  pjn.)  the 

until      tomorrow. 

«.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 


EXECUTIVE 


C<  tliiMUNICATIONS, 
1  TO. 


1  ere 


nth 


anl 


Under  clause  2  o: 
cwnmnnlcatlons 
^)eaker's  table  anfi 

967.  A  letter  from 
transmitting   the 
partment  of  State  ok 
Psderal  Propeity 
lees  Act  of  1940 
amended),  for  the 
suant  to  Public  Law 
tee  ok:  Goremment 

968.  A  letter  ttoax 
Power  Commlsston. 
prc^weed  bill  entitle  I 
Federal  Power  Act 
commerce  In  elect^ 
mlttae  on  Interstate 

909.  A   letter  tm^ 
Atomle 
a  draft  of  a 
to  amend  various 
Energy  Act  of  19S4, 
Euratom     Coopcratl^ 
amended,  and  for 
Joint  Committee  on 


Energy    Ooiunlsslo: 
propoad 


rl 


of  the  House  of  the 


rule  XXIV.  executive 

taken  from  the 

referred  as  follows: 


the  Secretary  of  State, 
report   of    the   De- 
Its  activities  under  the 
Administrative  Serv- 
(PubUe   Law   81-162,   aa 
c  ilendar  year  1962,  pur- 
Bl-162:  to  the  Commlt- 
<}>peratlons. 

the  Chairman.  Federal 

transmitting  a  draft  of  a 

A  bm  to  amend  the 

^  rlth  respect  to  foreign 

energy";  to  the  Com- 

knd  Foreign  Commerce. 

the    Chairman.    VS. 

n.    transmitting 

bill  entitled  "A  bill 

tlons  of  the  Atomic 

as  amended,  and  the 

Act     of     1968.     as 

purpoaes";  to  the 

Atomic  Energy. 


other 


970.  A  letter  from  the  Chatrman,  17.8.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entltied  "A  blU  to  simplify, 
modemlce.  and  consolidate  the  laws  relating 
to  the  employment  of  civilians  in  more  than 
one  position  and  the  laws  concerning  the 
dvilian  employment  of  retired  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational monetary  and  financial  problems 
during  the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1962, 
piursuant  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  180);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Government's  loss  of  capability  to 
competitively  procure  replacement  spare 
parts  for  military  gas  turbine  engines  devel- 
oped under  contracts  with  United  Aircraft 
Corp.,  East  Hartford,  Conn.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  transmitting  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  American  Legion  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  period  ending  December  31,  1962, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  47,  66th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursu&nt  to  section  1(c)  (11) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  (76  Stat.  382);  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  title  10 
United  States  Code  section  2304(e),  listing 
certain  required  Information  with  respect  to 
contracts  made  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  under  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  2304(a)  (11)  and 
(16);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astrxmautlcs. 


REPORTS  OF  COBifMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BTT.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CANNON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  508.  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  448). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  418.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
"Miscellaneous  Items,  1961."  to  "Miscellane- 
ous Items  1963."  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  449) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BARnrO:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJEl.  6218.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  Jxme  29.  1960,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional extensions  of  time  for  final  proof  by 
certain  entrymen  under  the  desert  land  laws 
and  to  make  such  additional  extensions 
available  to  the  successors  in  Interest  of  such 
entrymen;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
462).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  6689.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  principles  of  equitable  adjudication  to 
sales  under  the  Alaska  Public  Sale  Act;  with- 


out amendment  (Rept.  No.  468).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DOWDT:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  394.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUons  1,  17a. 
67J.  64a(6).  67(b).  67c.  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  464) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Conciirrent  Resolution  26.  Concur- 
rent resolution  favoring  observance  on  July 
4  of  each  year,  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
throughout  the  United  States,  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  456) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Eighth  report  on  smnrey  of  se- 
lected activities  (Rept.  No.  466).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Ninth  report  on  survey  of  select- 
ed activities  (Rept.  No.  467) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HH.  7161.  A  bill  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  87-276,  so  as  to  extend  its  provisions 
for  3  additional  years,  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram under  that  act  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  all  exceptional  children, 
and  for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  468).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  3297.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
601  (c)  (14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  from  income  taxation  certain 
nonprofit  corporations  and  associations  orga- 
nized to  provide  reeerve  funds  for  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
469).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6910.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  civilian  ofllcers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of.  per- 
sonal property  incident  to  their  service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  460).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, ns..  5728.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
county  of  Cuyahoga,  Ohio;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  470).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. HJt.  4946.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1959,  to  provide  for  reimbursement  of  trans- 
portation expenses  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  471).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  ta  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  2942.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secret«u7  of  the  Interior  to  adjudicate 
a  claim  to  c«-taln  land  in  Marengo  County, 
Ala.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  640). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  607||A  bill  relating 
to  the  exchange  of  certain  nmds  between  the 
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town  of  Powell.  Wyo.,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Retirement  Facilities  Corp.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  460) .  Referred  to  the  C<»n- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Hit.  1179.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  BasiUo 
King,  his  wife,  and  their  children;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  461) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Barker:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  462) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1499.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  John 
(Ivlca)  Beg  Parkas  and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg 
Farkas;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  463). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoxise. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1731.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Baker:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  464). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia  Carta 
GalUtto;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  466). 
Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  5094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Geof- 
frey Howard  Smith;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  466).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoixse. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6308.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Gerard 
Puillet:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
467).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchal 
Goleniewskl;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
468).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  6567.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Anthony  Harry  Glazikis;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  469) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

HM.  7234.  A  blU  to  establish  water  re- 
sources research  centers  at  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities,  to  stimulate  wa- 
ter research  at  other  colleges,  universities, 
and  centers  of  comi>etence,  and  to  promote  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of  water 
research;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

Hit.  7236.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  671  and 

672  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 

to  the  Clerk  and  the  Marshal  of  the  Supreme 

Court;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

HJl.  7236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  waiver 
of  the  2-year  foreign  residence  requirement 
in  the  case  of  certain  exchange  visitors  who 
cannot  retiu-n  to  the  country  of  their  origin 
because  of  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
political  beliefs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILL: 

H.R.  7237.  A  blU  to  assist  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  In  desegregating  their 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  7238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.7239.  A  bill  to  establish  water  re- 
sources research  centers  at  land-grant  cot- 


leges  and  State  xmlversitiee,  to  stimulate 
water  research  at  other  colleges,  imiversities. 
and  centers  of  competence,  and  to  promote 
a  more  adequate  national  program  ot  water 
research;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 

HJl.  7240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  cer- 
tain public  institutions  from  the  obligation 
to  pay  penalty  marketing  penalties  with  re- 
spect to  certain  wheat  produced  by  them  for 
their  own  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
txxre. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  7241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HJl.  7242.  A  bill  to  Increase  to  15  percent 
the  night  duty  differential  of  postal  field 
service  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7243.  A  bill  to  correct  an  inequity 
with  respect  to  overtime  compensation  for 
postal  field  service  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7244.  A  bill  to  equalize  compensation 
for  overtime;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  7245.  A  bill  to  assist  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  in  desegregating  their 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

HJl.  7246.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  coxu-ts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  Injimctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
education,  to  establish  a  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation In  federally  assisted  programs,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

HJl.  7247.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  In  a  separate 
section  provisions  assuring  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  new  animal  drugs,  and  toe 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  7248.  A  bill  to  change  the  designated 
use  of  certain  real  property  conve3red  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  city  of 
Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  under  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  86-194;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHTTENER: 

HJl.  7249.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prose- 
cution of  a  transit  development  program  for 
the  National  Capital  region;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 

HJl.  7260.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Dnig, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  in  a  sep- 
arate section  provisions  assuring  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  new  animal  drugs,  and 
tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  7251.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amendmg  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  in  a  sep- 
arate section  provisions  assxuing  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  new  animal  drugs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cainmerce. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

K^R.  7262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
scription In  the  courtroom  in  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  Building  of  the  phrase  "In  God 
We  Trust";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


By  Mr.  BARRY: 

HJl.  7268.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUes  10,  14. 
and  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  award  of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal 
of  Honor  R<dl:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

HJl.  7264.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  programs  for 
research,  development,  and  sales  to  insure 
the  Increased  use  of  mica  and  mica  products; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HJl.  7255.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations,  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  institute  suits 
to  protect  constitutional  rights  in  educa- 
tion, to  establish  a  Community  Relations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppcff- 
tunity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

HJl.  7266.  A  bill  to  protect  postal  patrons 
frcun  obscene  mail  matter  and  Communist 
propaganda:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  7257.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.7268.  A  bill  to  esUblish  water  ^- 
sources  research  centers  at  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities,  to  stimulate 
water  research  at  other  colleges,  universities, 
and  centers  of  competence,  and  to  promote 
a  more  adequate  national  program  of  water 
research;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insvilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  7259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Codes  of  1939  and  1954  with  respect 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance between  parties  to  contracts  for  the  ex- 
traction of  minerals  or  the  severance  of 
timber;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  7260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  7261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  to  encourage 
adjustments  in  milk  marketing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California : 

H.R.  7262.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  for  experimental  projects  to  provide 
constructive  work  experience  and  training 
related  to  secxulng  and  holding  emplojrment; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HJl.  7263.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  to 
provide  for  a  definition  of  the  term  "age" 
as  used  in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of 
whisky,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  REED  of  Illinois: 

HJl.  7264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  the  period  during  which  con- 
struction funds  must  be  received  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  general  trustees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama : 

HJl.  7265.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  ot 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs,  or 
other  performance  standards  operattons  aa 
measxu-lng  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 
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MEItORIAI^ 


Under  clause  k  of  rule  XXn,  me- 
morials were  pre^ted  and  referred  as 
folkms: 


By  Mr.  ALOXB: 
Btata  Legislature 


Mfemorlal  of  the  Texas 
>roposlng  the  calling  d 


a  constltatlonal  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  drafting  amendmento  to  the  Constitution 
dealing  with  apportionment  and  the  elec- 
toral vote;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE:  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
44  of  the  73d  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  10  per- 
cent Federal  retail  excise  tax  on  ladies'  hand- 
bags, toiletries,  cosmetics,  fur-trimmed  cloth 
ooato  and  men's  walleta;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Stata  of  Wisconsin,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  declaring  that  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  shall  participate  in  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  national  bell-ringing 
observance  of  American  Independence  on 
July  4,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
Hit.  7268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  In- 
grid  Oudrun  Schroder  Brown;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
Hit.  7269.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Leo 
Hsueh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.7270.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Charles  P. 
Leahy:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OIAIMO: 
H.R.  7271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonia 
Romano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByM-.  OILL: 
Hit.  7272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the   Air   Force   at  Hickam   Air   Force  Base, 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 
HH.  7273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Chien 
Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.KIRWAN: 
HJl.  7274.  A  bin   for   the  relief   of  Sister 
Mary  Benlgna  (Maria  Penta):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SHELLEY: 
H Jl.  7276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Svetoslav 
Viducic;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hit.  7276.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
F.  Kenyon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
HJl.  7277.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Ganderson  Mlchaelson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

167.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:  Petition  of  the 
Delaware  Coimty  Pomona  Grange  No.  18 
opposing  increase  in  social  secxirity  tax  and 
medical  care  \inder  social  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

168.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ursln 
Perkins,  chairman.  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  CoTinty  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  relative  to  targlng  adoption 
of  Senate  bill  1275,  relating  to  Federal-State 
conflict  over  water  rlghta;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

169.  Also,  petition  of  Floyd  A.  Hicks,  clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Tehama,  Red  Bluff,  Calif.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  relative  to  urg- 
ing adoption  of  Senate  bill  1275,  relating  to 
the -Federal -State  conflict  over  water  rlghta; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsvUar 
Affairs. 


170.  Also,  petition  of  Barbara  Hargraves, 
deputy  clerk.  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Placer,  Calif.,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  relative  to  urging 
adoption  of  Senate  bill  1276.  relating  to 
Federal-State  conflict  over  water  righto;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affalra. 


^■^ 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  June  25, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Wilson  Canafax,  pastor.  First 
Methodist  Chvu-ch,  Hamilton,  Tex.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  we  make 
no  apology  as  we  implore  Thy  divine 
guidance.  We  are  humbled  in  gratitude 
that  we  have  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Thee  in  the  continuing  process  of 
creation.  We  thank  Thee  that  we  can 
use  Oiir  best  abilities,  sound  reason,  firm 
conviction,  and  true  faith  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  We  are  grateful  for  a 
sensitive  attitude  that  compels  us  to  be 
concerned  about  the  plight  and  the  needs 
of  people  everjrwhere. 

We  are  sincere  in  our  efforts  to  under- 
stand Thy  will  in  order  to  be  of  Uie  great- 
est benefit  to  those  we  seek  to  serve.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  day  and  the  strength 
given  to  live  and  to  labor  in  it.  We  make 
our  prayer  humbly  in  Thy  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
Jime  24,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HH.  4277.  An  act  to  authorise  an  Increase 
in  the  borrowing  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HJl.  6795.  An  act  to  provide  a  3-year  sus- 
pension of  certain  restrictions  In  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  19S1,  on  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Treasury  of  postal 
appropriations; 

HJl.  6016.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projecto  in 
certain  river  basin  plans  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJt.  6177.  An  act  to  amend  section  2(a)  of 
article  VI  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1947  relating  to  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
United  States. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

H Jt.  4277.  An  act  to  authMize  an  Increase 
in  the  borrowing  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

HH.  6177.  An  act  to  amend  section  2(a) 
of  article  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Revenue  Act  of  1947  relating  to  the  annual 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
United,  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict o<  Columbia. 

H.R.  B796.  An  act  to  provide  a  3-year  sus- 
pension of  certain  restrictions  In  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1961,  on  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Treasiu^  of  postal 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJEt.60ie.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projecto  In 
certain  river  basin  plans  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  t(x  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURINO  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Woiiu  Committee;  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today., 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphret,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OBJECTION  TO  COSfMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS DURING  SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  clear  up.  if  possible,  a  mis- 
conception, which  has  appeared  in  the 
press,  relative  to  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
on  yesterday  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tmnt- 
MOND].  In  the  letter  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  indicated  that  he  would 
be  o];H>osed  to  giving  consent  for  the 
Commerce  Committee  to  meet  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate,  but,  as  I  im- 
derstand,  only  during  the  time  when 
the  public-accommodations  civil-rights 
measure  Is  being  considered  by  that  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Commerce  Committee  on 
that  subject  will  not  be  held  until  next 
Monday.  If  that  is  correct,  it  means 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  indicated  to  me  that  he  would  not 
enter  objection,  at  least  for  this  week,  to 


the  giving  of  consent  for  the  committee 
to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate— ^provided,  of  course,  muib.  meetings 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  minority 
leader  and  any  other  Senators  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  other  words,  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  would  have  to  reserve  the  right 
to  object,  in  order  to  have  opportunity 
for  a  UtUe  further  study.  I  presume  I 
should  talk  about  this  matter  with  my 
associates,  before  I  could  agree  not  to 
enter  an  objection,  if  the  Senate  were 
in  session  and  if  there  were  a  matter 
which  at  the  time  demanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  shall  be  glad  to  advise  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  later  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  set  the  record  straight 
as  regards  the  interpretations  placed  in 
the  press  of  the  country  on  the  letter 
written  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  to  me.  I  end^v- 
oi-ed  to  indicate,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  that  he— or 
any  other  Senator,  for  that  matter — 
could  object  to  a  request  for  permission 
for  the  committee  to  meet  at  any  time 
during  a  session  of  the  Senate.  I  merely 
wish  the  record  to  show  clearly  that 
there  is  no  such  request  at  the  moment. 
Of  course,  any  such  request  would  have 
to  be  cleared  first  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  before  it  was  submitted 
on  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

RcposT  ON  Reseakch  and  Development  on 
Natural  Rxsoxtkcss 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology,  on  research  and  de- 
velopment on  natural  resotirces,  dated  May 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Moditication  at  Atlantic  Mt«wtt.^ 
Range 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  modification  of  Launch  Com- 
plex No.  36  at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range;  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Amendment  or  Federal  Powsx  Act  WrrH 
Respect  to  Foreicn  Commerce  in  Elec- 
tric Energt 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  with  respect  to  foreign 
commerce  in  electric  energy  (with  an  acccHn- 
panying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  <m  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  the  American  Legion 

A  letter  from  the  director,  the  American 
Legion,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  organization. 


as  of  December  31,  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance. 

Report  or  National  Advisort  Council  on 
Int«rnational  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
'Ury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  J\me  SO,  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Activities  Under  Federal  Prop- 
erty AND  Administrative  Services  Act  op 
1949 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
activities  under  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  for  the 
calendar  year  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  C<»ninlttee  on  Oovemment 
operations. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  Incurred  by 
Department  or  the  Navy  in  Procurement 
or  RPM  Comparators 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  unnecessary  costo  In- 
ctirred  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  in 
tbe  procurement  of  RPM  comparators,  dated 
June  1963  (with  an  %cc(»npanylng  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  dovemment  Operations. 

Repobt  on  Oov^utmemt's  Loss  or  Capabilitt 
TO  Competitively  Procure  Replacement 
Spare  Parts  for  Certain  Military  Gas 
TtTRBiNE   Engines 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Government's  loss  of 
capability  to  competitively  procure  replace- 
ment spare  parto  for  military  gas  turbine  en- 
gines developed  under  contracto  with  United 
Aircraft  Corp.,  East  Hartford.  Conn.,  dated 
June,  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Anthracite  Mine  Water  Control 
AND  Mine  Sealing  and  Fillimg  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine  seal- 
ing and  filling  program,  for  the  period  1966- 
62  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Comnilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Dual  Compensation  Act  or  1963 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  VS.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  simplify,  modernize, 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  civilians  in  more  than  one  posi- 
tion and  the  laws  concerning  the  civUian 
employment  of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  C<Mnmittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report    ow    Franklin     Delano    Roosevelt 
Memorial   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting  piirsuant  to  law, 
the  seventh  interim  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


Amendment    or 


Energy    Act    op 


Atomic 
1954 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  various  sections  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  EX7RATOM 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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pmnONS  iMD  lIKUORTATf^ 


PeOUoos.  etc 
Senate,  or 
todlemtod: 


were  laid  before  ttia 
preseitod.  and  referred  as 


iPRXSI  >KNT 


By  the 
A  joint  reaoluttoh 
the  SUte  of  auaol^. 
Flxwnoe: 


'HoucB  Jon  rr  Boolvziom  48 
ta«   l4-p«re«nt 


bota 


^tiii  iinai 


It 


tax  oa 
ooaaetlcs,    fur-' 
men'fe  wallets  la 
torj:  and 

-Where—   the 
toUetrtes,  eoemetles. 
•nd  menl  wallets  Is 
imjQStlflable;  and 
the 
the  net 
payer:  Tlierefore.  be 

"Besotoed  bf  t^ 
of  the  73d  General 
JUtaote  (the  Semmte 
this 

Congrees  of  the 
Federal  retaU  excise 
toiletries,  oownetloi, 
and  men's  wallets; 

"Setolved.  That 
this  reeolutlon  be 
by  the  secretary  of 
Member  of  Congre^ 
Speaker  of  the 
the  XJB.  Congress, 
of  the  UJB.  Copgtefs 
of  the  Treasury  of 


t  on  ladles'  hsnrfhagii, 
fur-trimmed  cloth  ooats. 
iconomlcally  and  socially 


"Adopted  by  the 


-  "Speaker. 
"Concurred   In 
1903. 


!ro««e  of  Repre»entative$ 
issembly  of  the  State  of 
ooiaewrnn§  herein) ,  That 

respectfully  urge  the 

States  to  repeal  the 

tax  on  ladles'  handbags. 

fur-trimmed  cloth  coats, 

be  It  further 
duly  attested  copy  of 
mmedlately  transmitted 
state  of  Illinois  to  each 

from  this  State,  the 

of  Bepreeentatlves  of 
President  of  the  Senate 

and  to  the  Secretary 
the  united  Statee. 

"CBA^LXS  F.  CABFKMTnB, 

'Secreterjf  of  State. 
liouse.  liay  28. 1968. 
Ji  BK  W.  Lawn.  Jr.. 
Uquee  of  Repreeentativea. 
the   senate,  June   11. 


Un  ted 


aidl 


Hot  le 


tie 


A  residutlon  of 
of  Florida;  to  the 


th» 


"Memorial  to  the 
Statss  to  amend 
so  as  to  provide 
curlty  dlsabfllty 
rlalmanta  who  ar  i 
ble  for  workmen*! 
benefits 


"Whereas  since 
Congress  of  the 
authorising  tiM^ 
beneflto  for  dlsabUlky 


b(en 


worl  men' 


tolal 


delete)  lous 


pioTlde 
sich 
fall 


of  workers  have 
tor  and  are  reoelTln^ ; 
receiving  State 
ability  benefits;  ant 

"Whereas  the 
hoth  sources  Is  In 
total  wages  for  full 
suiting  In  a 
habllltatlon  ct  such 

"Whereas  It  Is 
the  Intention  to 
vlduals  under  any 
cess  of  wages  for 

"Whereas  the  bee 
desirable  situation 
the  nderal  Social 
all  Americans  mlgh  ( 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the 
Florida.  That  the 
States   be   and   it 
speedly  enact 
Ing  the  Federal 
to  offset  or  decres« 
able  thereunder 
persons  eligible  for 
State  workmoi's 
dlsabUity;  be  It  f  url^ier 
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pro  tempore  I 
of  the  Legtelature  of 
to  the  Oommlttee  on 


retaU 
toUetrlea. 
doth    ooats,    and 
unfair  and  discrimina- 


tion of  this  tax  will 
of  the  average  tax- 


"S  JtrrxL  H.  Shavibo, 
"F  esident  of  the  Senate." 


LegUature  <tf  the  State 
dmnmlttee  on  Finance: 


ilBMOaiAI.  274 


Dongrees  of  the  United 

the  social  security  law 

an  offset  for  social  se- 

aeneflts  with  respect  to 

at  the  same  time  eligl- 

compensatlon  disability 


Feileral 
pa  rment 


he  amendment  by   the 

Social  Security  Act 

of  eodal  security 

a  substantial  number 

found  to  be  eligible 

such  benefits  while  also 

's  compensation  dls- 


of  the  benefits  from 
many  csaes  more  than 
employment,  thereby  re- 
effect  upon  the  re- 
workKs;  and 
qelleved  that  It  was  not 
payments  to  Indl- 
drcumstaaoes  in  ex- 
employment;  and 
way  to  correct  this  \in- 
s  proper  amendment  to 
Spcurlty  Act  In  order  that 
be  treated  fairly:  Now. 


I  egielature  of  the  State  of 
[kkngress  of  the  United 
Is   hereby   requested   to 
legislation  amend- 
Securlty  Act  In  order 
disability  benefits  pay- 
such   time  as  the 
the  same  are  receiving 
cdmpensatl<Hi  benefits  for 


appro  iriate 
Social 
tat   d 
during 


"JBesoIeed,  That  In  order  to  preeerve  neces- 
sary and  desirable  Incentive  for  the  purpoee 
of  eacour  aging  rdtebflitatton  that  such  de- 
Bfsaas  be  in  an  aasoont  suflelent  to  in- 
■nr*  that  claimants  wlU  not  be  paid  benefits 
In  eaoeas  of  their  wages  for  full-time  em- 
ployment: and  be  It  further 

"Jtesotoed.  That  coptoa  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee;  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  to  the  l^>eaker  of  the  U.8.  House 
of  Bepreeentattvea." 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  FIXDRTOA 
LEOISLATURE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  reference,  and  in- 
sertion in  the  RscoRo,  three  memorials 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida. 

They  are  Senate  Memorial  196:  A  me- 
morial to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  urging  the  relinquishment  to  each 
State  a  portion  of  Income  taxes  collected 
for  State's  use  in  education. 

Senate  Memorial  637:  A  memorial  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
urging  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  State  agencies  in  the  control  of  the 
red  tide  In  Florida's  gulf  waters. 

House  Memorial  1936:  A  memorial  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
make  a  survey  for  a  shallow  water  chan- 
nel from  deep  water  to  Spring  Creek, 
Wakulla  County,  Ra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"SXMATS  MXMOBUL    196 

"Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  urging  the  relinquishment  to  each 
State  a  portion  of  Income  taxes  collected 
fw  State's  use  in  education 

"Whereas  the  problem  of  financing  edu- 
cation at  the  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  levels  is  a  problem  which  faces  each 
of  the  Nation's  50  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  problem  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  has  been  debated  for  a  number 
of  years  without  noticeable  progress  toward 
resolution  of  the  divisions  which  prevent  its 
adoption;  and 

"Whereas  the  future  growth  and  progress 
of  this  country  is  dependent  upon  our  youth 
receiving  the  education  which  they  right- 
fully deserve;  and 

"Whereas  education  being  our  paramount 
consideration  assistance  could  and  should 
be  made  available  In  spite  of  any  objection 
that  might  exist :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Members  of  the  Ho\ise  and 
Senate  of  the  U.S.  Congress  take  appropriate 
steps  to  relinquish  to  sach  State,  in  addition 
to  present  grants,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
5  percent  of  the  individual  Income  tax  col- 
lected within  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
education  and  other  programs  which  are 
subjects  of  Federal  educational  contribu- 
tions; and  be  It  further 

"Reeolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee;  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  UJ3.  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  ablest  congressional  dele- 
gation In  the  UjS.  Congress,  the  Florida 
delegation;  and  to  the  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  Florida. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor  June  13,  1963. 


"Filed  In  office.  Secretary  of  state  June  IS. 
1963." 

The  PRXSIDDIT  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  reeolutlon  of  the  X^scUlatore  of 
the  SUte  of  Florida.  Idantlcal  with  the  fore- 
going, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ccmmeroe: 

"Sbkatb  Mbmobui.  887 

"Memorial  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
commercial    Fisheries,    and    the    United 
States  Public  Health  Senrlee  urging  coop- 
eration to  the  fuUest  extent  with  State 
agencies  In  the  control  of  the  red  tide  in 
Florida's  Gulf  waters 
"Whereas  the  proaferation  ot  certain  nox- 
ious microorganisms  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  popularly  known  as  the  red 
tide,  is  occurring  on  Florida's  west  coast 
with  ever  increasing  frequency  and  severity; 
and 

"Whereas  this  pernicious  organism  annual- 
ly destroys  a  staggering  and  ever  Increasing 
quantity  of  marine  life,  thus  depleting  a 
valuable  natural  resource  of  the  State  and 
Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  red  tide  each  year  renders 
Increasing  areas  of  Florida's  waters  and 
beaches  unwholesome  and  tmslghtly,  creat- 
ing thereby  a  serious  eoonomie  proUem  due 
to  the  decline  of  tourism;  and 

"Whereas  the  presence  of  large  quantities 
of  putrlflng  organic  matter  upon  Florida 
beaches  is  a  hazard  to  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  Nation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Reeolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida:  That  the  Ui3.  Bureau  of  Oosn- 
merclal  Fisheries  and  the  UB.  Pubnc  Health 
Service  are  urged  to  cooperate  to  the  fulleet 
extent  possible  with  the  Florida  Board  of 
Conservation  and  the  Florida  Board  of 
Health  In  finding  a  method  of  oontn^lhg 
the  red  tide :  Be  it  f  \irther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dl^atched  to  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
to  each  of  the  Members  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation, to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida. 

"FUed  in  office,  secretary  of  state,  June  17, 
1963." 

To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"House  MuMoauL  1938 
"Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Corps  of  engi- 
neers to  make  a  survey  for  a  shallow  water 
channel  from  deep  water  to  Spring  Creek, 
Wakulla  County,  Fla. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida:  That  the  Congreee  of  the 
United  States  be  and  it  is  hereby  requested  to 
authorize  the  U.S.  Corpe  of  Engineers  to 
make  a  survey  for  a  shallow  water  channel 
from  deep  water  to  Spring  Creek,  Wakulla 
County,  Fla.:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Ho«ise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the  Congrees 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

"Filed  in  office,  secretary  of  state,  June  18, 
1963." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Florida.  Identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Howell  Appling,  Jr.,  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  has  pro- 
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vided  me  with  a  copy  of  enrolled  House 
Joint  Memorial  4  adopted  by  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Oregon. 

This  memorial  proposes  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  Federal  matching 
fimds  in  Federal  highway  projecto  to  be 
used  in  aecujing  rights-of-way  for  mass 
transportation  purchased  in  conjunction 
with  righte-of-way  for  Federal  high- 
ways. 

i  ask  imanimous  consent,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague.  Senator  Nkubkbokr,  and 
myself,  that  this  memorial  be  set  forth 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  as  follows : 

Enbollkd  House  Joint  Mxmobial  4 

To  His  Excellency,   the   Honorable  John  F. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  HoTiorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  &ad  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive   session    assembled,    most    respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  mass  transportation  of  peo- 
ple is  essential  In  alleviating  the  smog  and 
vehicular  traffic  problems  of  urban  areas  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  modern  mass  transportation  sjrs- 
tems  would  cut  down  the  traffic  in  \irban 
areas;  and 

Whereas  the  mass  transportation  of  people 
is  as  important  as  vehicular  traffic  in  wban 
areas;  and 

Whereas  the  right-of-way  for  mass  trans- 
portation can  be  mwe  economlcaUy  obtained 
at  the  same  time  as  right  of  way  for  highway 
constructlcm:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  study  the  poeslblllty  of 
providing  Federal  matching  funds  in  Fed- 
eral highway  projects  to  be  used  In  securing 
right-of-way  for  mass  transportation  pur- 
chased in  conjunction  with  right-of-way  for 
Federal  highways. 

a.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statee.  and  to  each  monber  of  the 
Oregon   congressional  delegation. 
Adopted  by  hoxise  March  15.  1963. 
Readopted  by  house  May  20.  1963. 
CacxL  L.  Edwaids, 
Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
CLAaSNCK    Bttstok. 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  May  17.  1963. 

BenMuba, 
President  of  Senate. 


administering  such  aid  under  the  State  plan 
(Rept.  No.  307) : 

HK.  9827.  An  act  to  extend  tmtu  Jvme  80. 
1966,  the  suq;>enslon  of  duty  on  imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty  on 
ground  chicory  (Rept.  No.  808) ;  and 

HJt.  4174.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1964,  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  309) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  3  bills, 
which  were  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  do  so  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  Senator  fr(»n  Delaware 
[Mr.  WiLUAMs],  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSKN],  and  I  ask  for  their 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  bills  will  be 
stated  by  title. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONET,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  vrith  amendments: 

HJl.  6868.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  313). 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  2661.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
period  during  which  responslbUity  for  the 
placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent  chU- 
dren.  \mder  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Secxulty  Act,  may  be  exercised 
by  a  public  agency  other  than  the  agency 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  RELATING 
TO  PLACEMENT  AND  FOSTER 
CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2651)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  period 
during  which  responsibility  for  the 
placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent 
children,  under  the  program  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  imder 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  may 
be  exercised  by  a  public  agency  other 
than  the  agency  administering  such  aid 
under  the  State  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  tliird  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  AND 
REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON 
CHICORY 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
next  bill  will  be  steted  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2827)  to  extend  imtU  JuneT  30,  1966.  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  importe  of  crude 
chicory  and  the  reduction  in  duty  on 
ground  chicory.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  OF 
DUTIES  ON  METAL  SCRAP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
4174)  to  continue  until  the  close  of  Jime 
30,  1964,  the  suspension  of  duties  for 
metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pres^it  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  TIME  STAND- 
ARDS AND  MEASUREMENT— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BflAGNUSON.  Sir.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendmente,  the  bill  S. 
1033,  to  establish  a  uniform  ssrstem  of 
time  standards  and  measurement  for  the 
United  Stetes  and  to  require  the  ob- 
servance of  such  time  standards  for  all 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  312) 
thereon. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  following  Senators  be  added 
as  cosponsors  to  the  bill,  S.  1033:  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Beall,  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
the  bill  will  he  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  names  of  the 
additional  cosponsors  will  be  added,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "AMERICAN 
GUILD  OP  VARIETY  ARTISTS"— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  310) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  ^f  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  I  submit  a  report,  made  to  it 
by  the  Permanent  Sul>CQinmittee  on  In- 
vestigations, entitled  "American  Guild 
of  Variety  Artiste." 

The  conclusions  of  the  report  are 
based  upon  testimony  at  hearings  held 
by  the  subcommittee  during  June  of 
1962,  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artiste  has 
failed  in  ite  basic  and  primary  fimction 
of  seeking  to  improve  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  ite  membership, 
who  are  principally  entertainers  of  vari- 
ous types.  The  report  declares  also  that 
the  guild  has  not  only  neglected  the 
righte  of  ite  meml)ers.  but  in  many  cases 
has  operated  against  their  intereste. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  with- 
in the  past  week  sent  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  urgently  requesting  that 
he  teke  swift  action  to  force  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Variety  Artiste  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959.  Both  the  letter  to  the  Secretery 
of  Labor  and  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee declare  that  the  act  is  still  not 
being  enforced  with  respect  to  this  union. 
The  report  and  the  letter  stete  that 
the  union's  adherence  to  the  act  has  been 
in  form  rather  than  in  substance,  and 
that  democracy  and  local  autonomy  have 
been  denied  to  the  membership  through 
the  seizure  of  power  and  authority  by 
a  small,  self -perpetuating  group  of  mon- 
bers  and  paid  employees. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  because  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  guild  oflicials  will  not 
undertake  corrective  measures  of  their 
own  volition,  and  that  it  is  ihetetore  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Department  of  Labor 
strictly  to  enforce  the  act  and  to  require 
the  guild  to  comply  with  Ite  provisions. 
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Tbe  report  f urtt  er  oonrtiMlffl  that  offi- 
cials of  tbe  guIU  are  guilty  of  octQudve 
actlona  wttb  bKXlDiims  who  operate 
efltabOshmente  enidoTlnK  so-called  ex- 
otic daneers.  Tt  e  onion  makes  "sweet- 
heart" arran^em  mts  with  these  under- 
world figures,  a  p  )Uey  which  leads  to  the 
failure  to  enforoi  the  provlsl<xis  of  the 
guild's  own  bansining  contract.  Cer- 
tain key  violatioo  ( of  this  contract,  called 
the  mtntmnm  bs  lic  agreement,  tend  to 
destroy  its  effect  venees  as  a  protectkm 
for  the  members]  )i». 

The  contract  provides  that  welfare 
fund  c<»tributio]  is  must  be  paid  by  the 
employer.  It  pre  vides  that  a  cash  bond 
be  d^jMsited  by  he  employer  to  insure 
payment  of  his  :  Inandal  obligations  to 
the  empkorees;  it  Ureets  that  local.  State, 
and  Federal  lawi  will  be  observed  in  the 
establishments;  t  states  that  perform- 
ers are  employee}  and  not  independent 
contractors,  thus  reouirlng  the  employ- 
er to  deduct  Fed  sral  onployment  taxes, 
including  income  tax  and  social  security 
tax.  As  a  result ,  a  large  pnnx>rtlon  of 
the  membership  s  re  not  covered  for  social 
security  benefits  These  clauses  have 
been  widely  disiegarded  by  the  imlon 
and  ttw  club  opsrators.  except  ioit  oc- 
casional  token  eo  npliance. 

The  subcomm  ttee  report  concludes 
that  the  guild's  failure  to  enforce  its 
own  bargaining  contract  deprives  the 
FMeral  Chyvomn  ent  of  revenue  and  de- 
nies to  the  union  OMmbers  those  benefits 
that  are  guaranU  ed  to  them  by  law.  By 
Its  "sweetheart"  iterations,  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Vsriety  Artists  cfmtlnuee 
to  collect  dues  an  1  other  payments,  while 
pfvmittlng  the  he  odium  emi^oyers  to  act 
IDegaOy  behind  t  le  false  flront  of  legiU- 
mate  onion  partly  ^Mttlon. 

"Hie  coneluikM]  is  inesci4>able  that  the 
onion  oOeials'  pt  ime  objective  from  the 
very  beginning  h  is  been  topbCain  money 
throu^  dues  an<  Initiation  fees.  So  far 
as  the  nightclubs  and  the  members  who 
omtk  in  them  ar  \  coneemed.  tills  union 
Is  nothing  mote  than  a  does-collecting 
agency. 

The  subcmsmttee  report  also  con- 
cludes that  Xbk  American  Ooild  of 
Variety  Artists  hi  is  even  encouraged  vio- 
lations of  the  la^ '.  A  union  representa- 
tive appeared  be  <»«  the  dty  council  of 
Miami.  Fla..  to  dead  that  dubs  which 
were  operating  <  utside  the  law  be  per- 
mitted to  ronain  open  so  that  the  union 
Diembers  might  b  s  able  to  retain  employ- 
ment. The  illefal  activities  were  not 
even  contested. 

The  report  als  >  shows  that  the  guild 
oflldals  were  a^  are  of  convictions  for 
Immoral  and  illei  al  acts  among  its  mem- 
bers who  work  1:  i  the  J<^ts  owned  and 
-operated  by  hooUums.  Hie  union  has 
taken  little  actltn  to  expel  them.  On 
the  contrary,  its  idUey  is  to  recruit  these 
ao-called  B-girls  into  its  ranks  in  order 
to  enlarge  its  trei  sury. 

The  subcommi  tee's  report  shows  that 
if  the  union  lost  ts  revenue  from  mem- 
bership of  this  llnd,  it  would  have  to 
close  all  but  a  f(  w  of  its  branch  ofllces. 
cut  its  staff,  and  decrease  the  salaries  of 
its  administrator  I. 

To  gain  the  re  renue  contributed  from 
these  sources,  t  le  American  Guild  of 
Varied  Artists  h^  paid  a  price  no  labor 


organisation  can  afford,  or  iihould  even 
contemplate. 

nw  report  further  states  that  tbe  ef- 
fect of  onion  policy  is  beneficial  to  the 
underworld  operators  who  run  the  dubs 
and  who  exploit  the  union  members. 
The  policy  is  also  harmful  to  legitimate 
and  authentic  performers  who  cannot 
get  bookings  into  the  dubs  of  this  tsite 
without  consenting  to  degrade  them- 
selves. 

The  subcommittee  report  also  calls 
attention  to  the  failure  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  collect  taxes  from  both 
the  operators  and  the  employees  of  the 
dubs.  The  repmrt  recommends  that  the 
Service  undertake  strict  and  realistic 
enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  as  they  apply  to  these  un- 
derworld club  owners  and  the  pe(4>Ie  who 
work  for  them. 

Finally,  the  sobeommittee  states  its 
Intention,  after  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  to  examine  again  the  conditions 
existing  within  the  American  Guild  of 
Variety  Artists  to  determine  whether  the 
tmion  has  takep  steps  to  eliminate  the 
abuses  and  improper  activities  that  this 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yidd. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  have  filed  a  statement 
of  views  with  respect  to  the  "American 
Guild  of  Variety  Artists"  report,  to  which 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
did  not  sit  on  the  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  when  this  inquiry 
was  made.  I  was  not  a  member  of  It. 
But  I  did  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  report,  and  I  stated  I  could  not  Join 
in  the  findings  except  as  to  certain 
Improvements  of  government,  internal 
revenue,  and  labor,  which  I  thought  were 
clearly  shown  to  be  required. 

I  emphasized,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  to  the  Senate,  the  urgent  need 
for  the  preservation  of  this  union.  The 
very  points  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
FMr.  McCLELuar] .  and  his  Investigating 
Subcommittee  show  how  these  poor  folk 
in  the  entertainment  field,  in  country- 
wide strata,  are  being  Imposed  upon, 
and  demonstrates  better  than  ansrthing 
else  how  much  they  need  the  protection 
of  a  union. 

I  therefore  hope  very  much  that  the 
thrust  of  the  governmental  activities  in 
this  field  at  all  levels — and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  said  that  his  com- 
mittee win  have  another  look  at  it — 
will  be  directed  toward  preserving  the 
imion.  and  toward  bringing  about  more 
democracy  within  the  union  and  better 
relations  with  respect  to  the  members 
of  the  union,  but  that  in  no  way  will  any 
action  be  taken  which  will  Jeopardize 
the  existence  of  an  organ,  to  wit.  the 
union,  which  will  provide  the  protection 
which  these  people  so  urgently  need. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  investigation  to  try  to  destroy 
the  union.  The  facts  have  brought  out 
that  it  is  a  new  union  that  needs  to  do 
away  with  s(»ne  practices  in  which  it 
has  engaged,  and  which  have  brought 
about  this  imposition  on  its  members. 


The  union  could  correct  these  practices 
immediately,  if  it  wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  thank  my  coDeague 
from  Arkansas  very  much. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
report  win  be  received  and  printed. 


CONTINUA'nOW  OF  REDUCTION  OF 
EXEMPTION  FROM  DUT7  FOR  RE- 
TURNING RESIDENTS — ^REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  re- 
port, with  an  amendment,  the  bill  (HJi. 
6791)  to  continue  for  2  years  the  ex- 
isting reduction  of  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residaits.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  305)  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  an  emergency  is  ' 
involved,  in  that  the  existing  legldation 
which  reduces  the  exonption  from  duty 
expires  on  Suxxlay  night 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HJL 
6791)  to  continue  for  2  years  the  existing 
reduction  of  the  exemption  from  duty 
enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  paragraph  1708(c)(2)  of  tha  Tariff 
Act  of  1830,  as  amended  (18  U^.O..  aac.  1301, 
par.  1798(c)  (2)).  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1863"  each  place  it  amMara  In 
■ubdlvlslons  (A)  and  (B)  and  Inaertlng  In 
lieu  tho-eof  "July  1,  1866". 

8k.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (e)(a)(A)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1830,  as  amended  (18  173.0.. 
sec.  1201,  par.  1788  (c)(2)(A)),  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "(or  $200  In  the  ease  of  per- 
•ons  arriving  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  Stotes,  not 
more  than  $100  of  which  ahaU  have  been 
acquired  elsewhere  than  In  tbe  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States) ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subeectlon 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  persons  ar- 
riving In  the  United  States  after  June  80. 
1963. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  THrginla.  Mr.  President, 
the  legislation  which  will  expire  on  Sat- 
urday night  has  made  a  temporary  re- 
duction from  $500  to  $100  in  the  amoimt 
of  goods  purchased  abroad  which  a  re- 
turning residoit  of  the  United  States 
may  bring  duty  free  Into  this  country. 

The  House  adopted  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  $200  worth  of  goods 
purchased  aboard  to  be  brought  duty 
free  into  this  country  by  returning  resi- 
dents, in  the  case  of  those  returning  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  Uhlted  States, 
American  Samoa,  Wake  Island,  Midway 
Islands,  mngman  Reef,  Johnston  Idand, 
and  the  Idand  of  Guam.  Tliere  is  al- 
ready a  $200  exemption  in  the  case  of  the 
Virghi  Idands. 

The  Soiate  Finance  Oommlttee,  by 
what  was  almost  a  onanlmoos  vote, 
struck  out  the  House  amendment,  and 
provided  a  $100  limit  in  the  case  of  the 
Virgin  Idands  and  our  other  insular  poa- 
sessions.  in  Une  with  the  Umltatlcm  ap- 
plied to  all  the  other  oountriea. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
bill  be  conddered  at  this  time,  because 
if  the  Senate  committee  amoidment  is 
agreed,  there  will  have  to  be  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House;  and  if  the  confer- 
ence is  not  concluded  Immediately,  then 
at  midnight  on  Sunday,  Jime  30.  the 
prior  $500  limitation  will  go  into  effect. 
Instead  of  the  $100  limitation  provided 
by  this  measure.  In  short,  a  comAAsx- 
able  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Tr»etsury 
would  be  involved  and  considerable  cus- 
toms conf  iidon  will  result. 

The  committee  adopted  the  amend- 
ment with  only  two  dissenting  votes,  and 
reported  the  bill  unanimously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  (HJI.  6791)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  two-year  extension 
on  a  uniform  basis  of  the  temporary  re- 
duction of  the  exemption  from  du^  en- 
J03red  by  returning  reddents." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Kfr. 
Preddent,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  motion  to  reeondder  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Bfr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Preddent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  general 
statement  on  the  bill  and  the  reasons  for 
the  committee  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Ricou)  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  general 
statement  and  reasons  for  the  amend- 
ment were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

<3bnbbai.  Statsmsnt 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  paragraph 
1788(c)(2)  of  the  Tulff  Act  of  1880,  as 
amended,  a  U.S.  resident  who  returned  to 
thla  country  before  July  I,  1863,  Is  allowed 
the  following  peteonal  exemptions  from  duty 
on  articles  he  has  purchased  abroad: 

1.  If  the  returning  resident  remains  out- 
side the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
for  at  least  48  hours,  he  may  claim  an  exemp- 
tion from  duty  for  $100  worth  of  artleles  ac- 
quired abroad.  (If  he  returns  throu|^  a  port 
of  entry  on  the  Mexican  border,  he  need  not 
have  been  absent  from  the  United  States 
for  any  specific  length  of  time  before  claim- 
ing the  exemption.) 

2.  In  the  case  of  persons  arriving  directly 
or  Indirectly  from  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
TTnlted  States,  a  duty  exemption  of  $200  Is 
allowed,  not  more  than  $100  of  which  shall 
apply  to  articles  acquired  tfaewhere  than  In 
the  Virgin  Islands.  MO  abaenoa  firoan  tha 
United  States  for  any  speelflo  time  te  r»- 
qxilred  before  the  duty  exemption  may  be 
claimed  with  respect  to  articles  acquired  In 
the  Virgin  Islands.  With  respect  to  articles 
acquired  elsewhere  than  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
by  such  persons,  an  absence  from  the  Uhlted 
States  of  48  hours  Is  required  before  an  ex- 
emption may  be  claimed. 

These  exemptions  from  duty  may  be 
claimed  onee  every  SO  daya. 

rtortsaxMrn  or  ams  waaow  roa  trb  snx 
The  present  law  Is  temporary  la  nature  and 
expires  on  June  30,  1868.    It 
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August  10,  1861,  and  became  effective  with 
respect  to  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States  on  and  after  S^tember  8, 1861.  Prior 
thereto,  returning  realdenta  oould  generally 
bring  back  from  abroad  $600  worth  o<  pur- 
chases duty  free.  Unless  the  temporary  re- 
ductions are  extended,  residents  returning 
to  the  United  States  after  Jtme  30, 1863.  will 
again  be  able  to  claim  up  to  $500  In  persoiua 
duty  exemptions. 

Under  the  permanent  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1798.  if  the  return  resident  remains 
outside  the  temtorlal  limits  of  the  United 
States  at  least  48  hours,  he  could  claim  an 
exemption  from  duty  for  $200  worth  of  arti- 
cles acquired  abroad.  If,  however,  he  re- 
turned through  a  port  of  entry  <m  the  Mexi- 
can border,  he  need  only  have  been  absent 
from  the  United  States  for  such  time  (not 
to  exceed  24  hours)  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trecwury  has  by  regulation  provided  with 
respect  to  such  port.  The  exemptloa  from 
duty  described  in  this  paragraph  oould  be 
claimed  once  every  80  days. 

If  the  returning  resident  remains  outside 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  Statea 
for  12  or  more  days,  he  could  formerly  claim 
an  additional  exemption  from  duty  for  $300 
worth  at  articles  aoqutred  abroad.  This 
exemption,  which  could  be  claimed  together 
with  the  basic  exemption  described  above, 
eould  be  utUlaed  only  (mce  in  wt^  6-month 
period. 

The  existing  temporsry  legislatUm  was 
enacted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  who  had  originally  reqinated  a 
statute  of  4  years  duration,  to  expire  in 
1965.  In  his  tetter  dated  Felanttry  24.  1961. 
to  the  l^Maker  of  the  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlvea,  the  President  pointed  out  that  the  then 
existing  personal  exemptions  had  been  In- 
creased after  World  War  n  from  their  pre- 
vious $100  level  as  a  measure  to  aid  fortfgn 
countries  faced  with  a  dollar  shortage.  He 
steted: 

"In  the  light  of  the  axlating  balanee-of- 
pajrments  problem,  this  more  Uboral  eostoms 
exemption,  designed  to  enoourage  Ameri- 
can espandltures  abroad.  Is  not  presently 
warrantad.** 

Oongreas  enaetad  the  bUl.  but  in  doing  so 
reduced  the  terminal  date  to  JUne  80,  1868. 
rather  than  In  1866  as  had  bem  asked  for  by 
the  Preeldent.  It  was  felt  that  an  earlier 
review  may  be  warranted  if  the  balance-of- 
pajrments  altoatlon  should  tmprore. 

The  Secretary  of  the  neasory  has  now 
recommended  continuation  of  the  reduced 
exemption  for  another  2  years,  m  so  recom- 
mending, he  has  indicated  that  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  exemption  was  to  reduce  U.S. 
expenditures  abroad  by  $123  million  during 
1863.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  estimates  that 
during  186S,  foreign  purchases  by  returning 
VB.  realdenta  amounted  to  $387  mUUon  aa 
compared  to  $430  million  during  the  year 
1860.  the  last  full  year  before  the  reduction 
of  the  exemption. 

The  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury  also  stated 
that  American  travelers  did  not.  as  some 
had  feared,  balance  off  their  reduced  pur- 
chases by  Increased  expenditures  on  night 
clubs,  restaxtfants,  tours,  or  other  forms  of 
spending.  Department  of  Commerce  sta- 
tlatlos  Indicate  that  average  expenditures 
alnroad  per  tourist,  which  previously  had 
been  steadily  increasing,  rising  from  $531 
in  1857  to  $612  in  1860.  dropped  to  $604  in 
1861  and  to  $685  In  1862.  Tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  of  the  view  that  but  for  the 
reduction  In  the  duty  exemption  the  steady 
rise  in  per  capita  tourist  e]q;>enditurea  abroad 
would  have  continued  and  such  expenditures 
would  have  risen  much  above  the  ^12  figure 
of  1860.  He  pointed  out  also  that  the  savings 
caleulated  by  GUBtoms  are  not  fully  reflected 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  figures,  In- 
asmnch  as  those  figures  do  not  include  ex- 
penttituiea  In  Canada  and  Mexico. 


The  temporary  duty  exemption  reduction 
has  proved  to  be  a  useful  tool  In  the  program 
of  actions  taken  to  reduee  the  balanoo  of 
payments  dsOclt  and  that  its  contt&uatton 
for  another  3  years  as  a  oompoaent  part  of 
that  program  Is  warranted.  Our  balance-of- 
payments  position  la  a  matter  of  j^mitiw^t^ng 
concern  Inaanudi  as  the  commltfee  was  ad- 
vlaed  that  our  overall  International  payiiMnta 
deficit  rose  to  $3.6  billion  In  1868,  foUowed 
by  deficits  of  $3.7  billion  In  1869.  and  $3J) 
billion  in  1860.  These  payments  deficits 
were  accompanied  by  substantial  drains  on 
our  gold  stock,  amounting  to  $4.7  tounon  for 
the  8-year  period.  1858-60. 

The  deficit  was  reduced  to  $3.4  bOUon  in 
1861  and  in  1862  amounted  to  $3:8  bUllon. 
Oold  loasea  were  $857  million  la  1961  and 
$880  mllUon  In  1862.  We  are  laforaMd  that 
while  there  are  signs  that  our  balance-cf- 
payments  position  can  be  expected  to  Im- 
prove over  the  long  run.  It  appears  that  1863 
will  be  another  year  of  deficit  with  farther 
goldloasea. 

The  reduced  amount  of  tourist  enmpMcn, 
aiileh  is  now  granted  and  which  this  bm 
continues  for  2  additional  yean,  teaves  the 
United  Statea  in  the  poaltlon  of  extending  to 
Its  returning  tourists  more  favorable  duty- 
free treatment  of  items  purchaasd  abroad 
than  do  most  other  countries  of  the  world. 

KBASOini  FOa  TBB  AMSiniMXirr 

The  Finance  Committee  atrwdt  from  the 
bill  the  provision  that  would  giva  q;M- 
clal  treatment  to  our  *ti«iii^»  posseastona. 
Whereas  the  bm,  as  It  passed  the  House 
would  have  permitted  returning  tour  lata  to 
bring  ba^  free  of  duty  $300  worth  of  goods 
from  theae  areas,  as  agalast  the  $100  allowed 
from  all  other  eountrles.  the  eonmlttee 
amendment  provided  for  a  Ilailt  of  $100  fkon 
all  areas. 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  returning  rer^denta  who  have  visited 
forrtgn  oountriea  or  our  insular  pnaswilijiia 
may  taring  back  into  Xbm  United  States  any 
amoont  of  goods  they  may  tfeslra.  The 
amendment  of  the  onmmmas  doss  not. 
theraf ore.  preeluda  retunili«  toartsts  Cram 
purchasing  or  bringing  into  the  United  Stafess 
any  amount  of  goods  they  may  wish.  On 
all  amotmts  abovo  $100  they  must  pay  the 
regular  dutlea,  whatever  those  dntlea  may 
be  on  the  kind  of  goods  purchased.  It  is 
also  pointed  oat  that  many  ^rpas  of  eom- 
ntodlUes  may  be  broaght  Into  tiM  uatted 
States  free  of  duty,  for  the  tariff  law  aasaHss 
no  duties  on  many  artlctea. 

The  taxes  collected  by  our  pnssnaslons  re- 
main in  those  areas.  They  receive  other 
benefits  from  the  United  Statea.  Other 
areas  adjaeent  to  those  poeseeslona  which 
may  be  under  the  jartsdictlon  of  other  eoan- 
triea  woold  be  pteoed  at  a  dlaadvantage  if 
special  treatment  were  awwrded  to  only  those 
belonging  to  the  Unltad  Btatea.  Tike  eom- 
mlttee  amendment  would  therefore  tend  to 
make  more  friendly  our  relations  with  other 
of  our  neighboring  oountriea. 

The  following  statement  Is  taken  tnan.  the 
report  of  tt>a  Tariff  Onmmlsslon: 

"It  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  VA. 
travelers  do  not  purchase  and  Impart  for- 
eign artloles  In  ssoess  of  the  $100  allowaaee. 
There  have  bean  relatively  few  eomplainta 
arising  from  the  initial  reductions  In  the 
duty  exemptions.** 

This  would  indicate  that  relatively  few 
citizens  retiunlng  from  trips  to  our  Insular 
possessions  wonld  be  affected  by  the  oom- 
mlttee amendment.  Tbm  Tulff  A— rmlsiloii 
also  points  out  that  It  Is  the  praetles  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customa  to  deduct  a  4a>p«oent 
allowance  from  the  retail  puiehaas  prtsa  of 
articles  when  detemUnlng  the  value  (for- 
eign wholesale  value)  of  such  srttelss  for 
purposes  of  extentttag  ttie  $100  easmptlon. 

Ttf  eommtttee  orfea  the  adopitan  of  the 
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,    Mr.  President,  from 

Post  Office  and  Civil 

favorably  House  bill 

3-year  suspension  of 

In  the  Suw>lemental 

of  1951  on  the  with- 

Treasury  of  the  postal 

I  submit  thereon  the 


objection,  the  Senate 
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It  is  my  hope  that  HJl.  5795  wUl  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  Senate,  so 
that  the  Nation's  postal  service  wiU  not 
be  disrupted  on  July  1,  1963. 

The  PRESIDINa  omCER.  The 
bin  Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 

bm. 

The  bin  (HJl.  5795)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  lir.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Sidney  W.  BUhop.  of  CaUfomla,  to  be 
Deputy  Postmaster  Oenota. 


BniiS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  lir.  HUlfPHRKT: 

8. 1786.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Dorlnda 
Barrosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ifr.  WHJilAliS  of  Delaware   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Booos) : 

S.  1787.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloes. 

By  lir.  BKNNSTT: 

8. 1788.  A  bill   to   amend  section   613(b) 
(SXB)    at  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  lir.  JAVrrS: 

8.  1789.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  vmder  such  title;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  lir.  Javrs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  imder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  lir.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kbstxmq)  : 

8.  1770.  A  bill  to  Increase,  In  the  case  of 
children  who  are  attending  school,  from 
18  to  21  years,  the  age  until  which  child's 
Insurance  benefits  may  be  recelvea  imder 
title  n  of  the  Social  Seciuity  Act;  and 

8. 1771.  A  bill  amending  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain  chil- 
dren to  receive  benefits  thereunder  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment  In- 
come of  an  Individual  who  has  supported 
them;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javitb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  hwuUng.) 
By  lir.  KSATINO: 

8. 1773.  A  bill  to  extend  preferential  third- 
class  postage  rates  to  volimteer  fire  depart- 
ments; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  KxATmo  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

8. 1773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  as  amended,  to  encoiirage 
Investment  In  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine by  providing  a  program  of  assistance 
In  ^he  construction  of  vessels,  to  correct  In- 
equities, to  stimulate  the  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

8. 1774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order  to  au- 


thorize construction  differential  subsidy  for 
certain  qualified  operators  In  the  coastwise, 
Intercoastal  and  noncontiguous  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Babtixtt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  BEALL: 

S.  1775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to 
annual  statements,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  1776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chick  Tung 
Rung  Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  lir.  McGEE: 

8.  1777.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lis  NovelU; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  lir.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dodo)  : 

S.  1778.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  wool  products  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
content  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  lir.  Scorr  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  1779.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
veteran  entrymen,  their  heirs  and  other 
owners  of  farm  units  on  the  Third  Division 
Irrigation  District,  Riverton  Reclamation 
Project,  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  lir.  CASS: 

S.  1780.  A  bill  to  provide  Government 
transportation  on  a  space-available  basis  to 
certain  members  of  the  Glassboro  State  Col- 
lege International  Relations  Group;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1781.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Credenaa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON : 

S.  1782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loo  King 
Ling;  and 

S.  1783.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tou  Sha  Tin 
(also  known  as  Tun  8hu  Tin);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bylir.FONG: 

S.  1784.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Kaatl  Fonua; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSION    OP    SENSE    OP    THE 
CONGRESS  RELATmO  TO  EXPORT 
MARKET  FOR  OUR  AGRICULTUR- 
AL PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dikksxn)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  51)  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  negotiators  to  the 
European  Economic  Community  obtain 
assurances  as  to  export  market  for  our 
agricultural  products;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  sulmiitted  by  Mr. 
HuMPRRET,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT" 

Mr.    PELL   submitted    the    following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  167) ;  which  was  re- 
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f  erred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Reaoived.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  report  entitled  "Thm  Arts 
and  the  Matloaal  OovemnMnt."  submttlsd  to 
the  Prwklent  on  May  38,  1968.  by  August 
Hedncher,  Special  Consultant  on  tbs  Arts; 
and  that  there  be  printed  five  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  RELATING  TO  OUTSIDE  IN- 
COME 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  remove  from  the 
'Social  Security  Act  the  requirements 
with  respect  to  a  certain  level  of  earnings 
as  penal^ing  social  security  recipients 
for  the  amount  that  they  receive  under 
the  social  insurance  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  1769)  to  amend  UUe  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  out- 
side Income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  such 
title,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  two  bijls  which 
would  affect  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  first  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  so  as 
to  raise  from  18  to  21  years  the  max- 
imum age  of  children  receiving  survivors' 
benefits  who  are  attending  schools;  the 
second  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "child"  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  permit  the  payment  of  survivors' 
benefits  to  foster  children  who  have  not 
,.  been  legally  adopted,  but  who  have  been 
cared  for  by  a  person  who  assumed  full 
parental  responsibility. 

The  proper  education  of  our  youth  is 
as  vital  to  our  Nation's  welfare  as  defense 
.  in  the  national  interest,  and  the  16  to  21 
age  group  faces  some  of  the  most  acute 
problems  in  education.  The  mounting 
school  dropout  rate  in  this  age  group  is 
causing  us  much  concern;  this  is  also  the 
age  group  which  shows  the  highest  rate 
of  unemplosrment.  The  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  employ- 
ment is  well  established.  Therefore,  it  is 
~  essential  that  we  give  our  youth  every 
opportunity  to  receive  a  maximum 
amount  of  education. 

Under  our  present  social  security  laws, 
benefits  may  be  received  if  a  child  is  in 
school  and  if  one  or  both  of  his  parents 
are  deceased  or  disabled,  provided  that 
the  child  has  not  passed  his  18th  birth- 
day. This  now  has  the  effect  of  cutting 
off  assistance  when  the  need  for  it  is 
greatest  and  tends  to  discourage  the 
youth  f  run  completing  his  education.  It 
is  necessary  to  extend  this  age  limit  to 
21  because  in  our  society  education  has 
become  a  prerequisite  for  vocational  suc- 
cess in  most  colleges.    Furthermore,  a 


child  is  entitled  to  comply  the  educa- 
tion which  he  has  started,  and  which  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  deceased  parent. 
By  making  it  poosiUe  for  our  youth  to 
attend  educational  Institutions,  we  shall 
be  fulfilling  our  obligations  and  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  be  helping  to  cut 
down  the  n^idly  expanding  unemploy- 
ment among  those  who  are  not  3ret  21. 

A  parallel  measure  in  the  civil  service 
field,  which  I  introduced  as  8. 1S37  in  the 
87th  Congress,  was  enacted  into  law  as 
a  part  of  Public  Law  87-793  and  is  a 
valuable  precedent  for  recognition  of  the 
pubUc  policy  involved  here. 

Reforms  in  our  social  security  laws  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  make  them  more 
humane  in  their  am>lication.  This  bill 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  profit  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  we 
take  action  on  this  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possilde  opportunity. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  "child"  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  permit  the  payment  of 
survivor's  benefits  to  foster  children  who 
have  not  been  legally  adopted  but  have 
been  cared  for  by  a  person  who  assumed 
full  parental  re^Mnsibility.  This  bill 
would  fill  a  gm>  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  foster  care  program  at  very  little  cost 
but  with  considerable  benefit. 

Situations  in  which  children  find 
themselves  dependent  upon  workers  other 
than  their  parents  Include  those  where  a 
child  of  divorced  parents  lives  with  close 
relatives  or  a  family  friend;  where  a 
child  has  been  deserted  or  is  illegitimate; 
and  where  for  a  variety  of  reasons  par- 
ents cannot  assume  responsibility  for 
their  child.  In  these  situations  the  child 
is  cut  off  from  benefits  when  the  person 
who  has  been  supporting  him  dies  or  be- 
comes disabled.  This  bill  would  correct 
this  unfortunate  situation  at  what  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  reported  to  be  very  low  eo^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Keating)  ,  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

8. 1770.  A  bill  to  increase,  in  the  case  of 
children  who  are  attending  school,  from  18 
to  21. years,  the  age  until  which  chUd's  In- 
STirance  benefits  may  be  received  xinder  title 
n  of  the  8ocial  Security  Act;  and 

8. 1771.  A  bill  amending  tiUe  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  certain  children 
to  receive  benefits  therexuider  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self -employment  Income  of 
an  individual  who  has  supported  them. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  in  offering,  once  again,  two  bills  to 
amexxl  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  benefits  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. We  have  offered  these  biUs  before, 
and  the  Senate  has  passed  them,  but 
they  have  not  been  considered  by  the 
House.  One  measure,  the  bill  relating  to 
children  over  18  who  are  continuing  their 
education  becomes  more  urgent  each  year 
as  the  large  number  of  postwar  babies 
reach  college  age.    I  hope  therefore,  that 


we  will  not  waste  any  time  tn  enacting 
the  bills  into  law. 

At  the  presoit  time.  18  is  the  maidmmn 
age  frar  receiving  dependent  child  bene- 
fits under  title  U  of  the  act.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  just  as  a  child 
reaches  college  age.  his  benefits  are  dis- 
continued, oftoi  makiny  it  flnandally 
impossible  for  him  to  omtinne  his  edu- 
cation. In  many  instances,  in  fact,  chil- 
dren reaching  18  are  forced  to  drop  out 
of  high  school  and  go  to  wo^  to  sup- 
port themselves.  The  Ofllce  tA  Bdnea- 
tion  estimates  that  about  half  the  stu- 
dents in  the  12th  grade  are  Ik  or  older. 
Because  today's  Job  maricet  is  Umifeed  f  <»- 
those  without  a  high  stdiool  diploma,  it 
is  obvious  that  national  policy  should  be 
to  encoun«e.  in  every  way  possiUe,  the 
continued  education  of  these  potential 
dropouts.  We  simply  cannot  afford,  as  a 
nation,  to  waste  academic  talent,  and  fall 
to  educate  each  child  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  Passage  of  this  Mil — 
which  provides  that  benefits  be  made 
available  until  age  21  to  chikben  who  are 
full-time  students,  wouM  encourage 
higher  education,  and  would  make  it 
financially  possible  for  dependent  chil- 
dren to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
attend  college. 

The  second  bill  would  permit  certain 
children  to  receive  survivors'  Insmwsce 
imder  title  n  of  the  act,  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-emplo]nnent  income 
of  an  individual  who  has  stood  in  loco 
parentis  with  req>ect  to  them  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  1  year  preceding  his 
death.  At  the  present  time  ttiese  bene- 
fits are  payable  only  to  natural  children 
and  stepchildren.  Other  relatives,  and 
unrelated  persons  who  care  for  ddldren, 
do  not  have  the  security  of  knowing  that, 
should  anjrthing  happen  to  them,  the  de- 
pendent child  would  receive  social  secu- 
rity benefits  which  they  have  earned. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has,  in  the  past,  expressed 
its  support  of  both  these  bills.  Certainly, 
Mr.  President,  both  are  aimed  at  carry- 
ing out  the  broad  Intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Social  Security  Act;  that  is, 
to  provide  a  floor  of  protection  for  the 
older  dtteen,  the  disabled  worker,  and  the 
dependent  child.  I  urge  prompt  action 
by  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 


BULK    MAIUNO    PRIVILEGES    FOR 
VOLUNTEESl  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  bulk  mailing  privileges  to 
volunteer  fire  departments. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  were 
brought  tq>  in  smaller  communitJes  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  there  are  few  men 
so  important  to  the  public  safety  as 
volimteer  firemen,  men  who  selflessly. 
efficiently,  and  without  recompense  pro- 
tect our  smaller  communities  from  the 
disaster  of  fire.  These  men  embody  the 
finest  traditions  of  our  Founding 
Fathers;  they  exemplify  that  selfless 
community  ^irit  which  has  persisted  in 
this  country  since  its  colonial  days. 
While  professional  fire  companies  per- 
form a  dangerous,  courageous,  and 
highly  commendable  function,  many  of 
the  «m><vlV*r  communities,  both  in  my  own 
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of  New  T<  nrk  mmI  •erots  the  eoun-^ 
try.  fed  that  tqey  cannot  afford  a  full- 
of  flreflshters.  For 
tbe  bnly  answer  lies  with  the 
votuntev  flrcoM  n.  who.  out  of  a  desire  to 
protect  their  <  ommnnlttwt.  fuUUl  this 
danceroos  but   Msentlsl  funetiim. 

■vl7  in  196  I  Introduced  8.  1546. 
which  would  e:  tend  the  privilege  of  a 
bulk,  ptefeiept  at.  third-class  mailinc 
rate  of  1)4  cent  i  apiece  to  volunteer  fire 
Th ;  mailings  of  these  com- 
are  prim  urily  concerned  with  fire 
safetj  ruks  ant  regulations,  mweals  for 
asstitence  and  other  matters  closely 
related  to  the  i  roper  functioning  of  the 
Are  department  w  Certainly,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, we  shoull  encourage  mailings  of 
this  nrt — mail  ngs  which,  if  heeded, 
eould  save  milli(  ns  of  dollars  In  property 
aa  wdl  as  the  In  ealculable  cost  of  human 
Uf e.  Bvery  yea  *  in  this  country  roughly 
1  mfflkm  fires  claim  over  11,000  lives 
while  doing  mo:  e  than  a  billion  dollars' 
wodrth  of  damare;  any  measure  which 
might  dlmtnWi  this  tragic  cost  would 
dearly  be  desin  Jt>le. 

Third-class  n  ailing  privileges  are  cur- 
rently eztendec  to  numerous  nonprofit 
groups,  Ineludltg  agricultural,  educa- 
tional, fraternal  philanthropic,  religious, 
sdentiflc.  and  veterans'  organizations. 
The  Post  Office  las.  under  its  interpreta- 
tton  of  the  law.  repeatedly  and— I  feel— 
cnopeoualy  exauded  volxmteer  firemen 
from  such  prlFileges.  It  is  time  to 
remedy  this  situation  by  apprt^riate 
clarification  or  i  nodification  of  the  exist- 
ing law.  I  have  inquired  into  the  needs 
of  the  volunteer  fire  departments;  they 
are  unquestlao  ibly  deserving  of  'this 
kgislatton. 

Mr.  Presides  t.  the  motto  of  the 
volunteer  firenKin  is  one  for  all  public 
servants  to  obierve:  "Unselfish  public 
service,  courage,  duty."  These  dedicated 
men  embody  th<  richest  and  finest  of  the 
American  spirit  I  salute  them  and  ex- 
press the  deepe  it  appreciation  for  their 
onswcrving  and  lelfless  dedication  to  the 
safety  and  we$-being  of  their  fellow 
dtiams. 

Bfr.  Presldend  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bi  1  may  be  printed  in  the 
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CONSTRUCT  ON   8UBSID7   FOR 
BOATER  CARRIERS 


Mr.  Preddent.  I  in- 
reference,  two 


bills  concerning  our  domestic  merchant 
marine. 

The  first  bill  authorises  a  c<mstruction 
subsidy  for  vessels  operating  as  common 
carriers  in  the  deepwater  domestic 
trade  and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  addi- 
tion it  would  permit  established  opera- 
tors to  build  in  foreign  shipyards  in 
those  Instances  where  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator takes  no  affirmative  action 
on  an  application  for  subsidy.  I  In- 
troduce this  bill  with  the  belief  tifat  un- 
less something;  Is  done  now  for  the  com- 
mon carriers  in  the  domestic  American 
merchant  marine,  thejre  wil.  be  no  com- 
mon carriers  within  the  next  few  years. 

This  Industry,  which  has  been  recently 
held  so  vital  to  our  national  defense  and 
so  many  times  commended  for  its  vital 
role  as  the  lifeline  of  supply  in  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  n  is  now  prac- 
tically defunct  as  a  result  of  lethargy  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

No  Industry  that  I  know  of  is  so 
fraught  with  the  dilemma  that  this  in- 
dustry faces.  The  domestic  shipping  in- 
dustry must,  by  law,  build  its  vessels  in 
the  United  States  and  acquire  its  equip- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
petitive cost  between  building  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States  is  too  well 
known  to  repeat  now.  Yet,  its  competi- 
tors are  not  so  restricted.  Domestic  air- 
lines may  buy  their  equipment  abroad. 
It  is  well  known  that  airplanes  from 
England  and  France  are  now  used  by 
XJB.  domestic  airlines.  Competing 
railroads  may  buy  their  equipment 
abroad,  and  it  is  well  known  that  dlesel 
engines  are  now  coming  in  from  Europe. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  automobile 
competition.  Whether  these  competi- 
tors actually  buy  abroad  is  unimpor- 
tant, since  the  right  to  buy  abroad 
constitutes  a  sufficient  price  leverage  to 
keep  their  new  equipment  costs  fairly 
consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  national 
price  structure.  The  domestic  shipping 
company,  however,  has  no  such  leverage. 

The  restriction  on  piu'chases  of  new 
equipment  by  the  domestic  shipping  In- 
dustry has  been  upheld  for  the  reason 
that  no  foreign  competitor  can  violate 
our  coastwise  trade.  Parenthetically 
this  is  true  of  the  domestic  airlines  who 
have  no  such  restriction.  It  Is  no  longer 
true  in  that  foreign  shipping  companies 
may  not  penetrate  our  domestic  trades. 
Witness  foreign-owned  and  foreign-flag 
ships  carrying  liunber  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  Puerto  Rico.  This  Is  a 
privilege  extended  to  foreigners  that  Is 
denied  to  our  own  domestic  shipping 
industry. 

Now  Is  the  time  that  both  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Oovemment  make  a  final  determi- 
nation. Do  we  want  a  domestic  shipping 
industry?  Should  this  Industry  sur- 
vive? If  the  determination  Is  to  be 
"Yes."  then  construction  subsidy  must  be 
granted  if  the  Industry  is  to  continue. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  any  other  department, 
coming  to  us  concerning  the  bill  and  say- 
ing that  they  desire,  before  commenting 
or  recommending  action,  to  do  a  study  of 
the  problems  over  the  next  few  months. 
There  have  been  over  12  studies  in  the 
last  18  years.    To  date,  not  one  study 


has  resulted  In  any  single  productive  ac- 
tion toward  the  Improvement  of  the  sit- 
uation. A  definitive  stand  must  be 
takoi  now.  The  present  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  at  long  last  set  up  an 
office  concerned  primarily  with  the  do- 
mestic Industry.  This  Is  laudatory,  but  is 
It  too  late?  Time  is  nmnlng  out  for  this 
Industry,  and  words  will  nOt  toll  the 
clock. 

The  second  bill  is  more  broadly  based 
and  includes  all  segments  of  our  domes- 
tic trade.  However,  no  provision  is 
made  whereby  an  operator  may,  under 
any  clrciunstance.  build  In  foreign  ship- 
yards. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  modernizing  and  upgi-adlng  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleets  serving  Great  Lakes 
and  coastwise  commerce.  To  accom- 
plish this  purpose  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  real- 
istic appraisal  of  the  needs  of  these  es- 
sential segments  of  the  merchant  marine 
and  to  enter  into  building  agreements 
with  vessd  owners  and  operators  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  fleets  according 
to  such  needs. 

Incentives  to  encourage  construction 
of  new  vessels  and  the  reconditioning  or 
modernization  of  existing  vessels  would 
be  provided  through  one  or  more  aids 
such  as  vessel  trade-in  allowances,  con- 
struction assistance  and  the  establish- 
ment of  special  construction  reserve 
funds.  The  procedure  of  utilizing  build- 
ing agreements  as  a  vehicle  for  promot- 
ing vessel  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion for  Great  Lakes  and  coastwise  trade 
deviates  from  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  but  follows  a  precedent  estab- 
lished In  connection  with  the  payment  of 
operating  subsidies  to  certain  American- 
flag  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  whereby  an 
operator  receiving  such  a  subsidy  is  usu- 
ally required  to  plan  for  and  specify  In 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  his  fu- 
ture replacement  needs. 

Coastwise  shipping  is  the  backbone  of 
the  American  merchant  marine.  How- 
ever, fewer  vessels  are  engaged  to  day  in 
coastwise  trade  than  at  any  other  time  in 
our  history.  Of  those  vessels  that  re- 
main In  the  coastwise  trade,  most  are  of 
World  War  n  vintage  and  thus  relatively 
Inefficient  and  obsolete  by  present-day 
standards. 

On  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  move- 
ment of  essential  bulk  commodities  such 
as  iron  ore.  limestone,  coal,  grain,  and 
petroleiun  predominates,  the  problem  is 
largely  one  of  replacing  the  older,  ineffi- 
cient vessels.  More  and  more  foreign 
deposits  are  supplying  basic  iron  ore  re- 
quirements for  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry. On  the  Great  Lakes,  foreign-flag 
vessels,  including  Canadians,  now  pre- 
dominate in  the  carriage  of  ore  imports. 
Canada  has  seen  fit  to  provide  substan- 
tial construction  subsidies  for  its  own 
vessels,  both  In  domestic  and  foreign 
trade.  It  is  of  utmost  national  concern 
that  there  be  maintained  on  the  Great 
Lakes  a  modem  efficient  bulk  carrier 
fleet  under  the  American  flag  adequate 
to  assume  any  emergency  demand  that 
might  be  made  upon  it  should  ore  from 
oversea  sources  be  cut  off  by  enemy  ac- 
tion, particularly  if  coastwise  shipping 
Is  also  in  danger. 
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There  is  an  essential  need  for  a  sound 
long-range  modernisation  program  for 
coastwise  carriers  and  the  Great  Lakes 
bulk  cargo  fieet.  Such  a  program  is  also 
needed  to  provide  work  for  shipyards  so 
as  to  preserve  necessary  skills  and  main- 
tain adequate  shipbuilding  and  repair  ca- 
pabilities, as  well  as  better  merchant 
ships.  The  second  bill  provides  such  a 
program. 

Each  building  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  would  specify  the  num- 
ber and  approximate  characteristics  of 
the  vessels  which  the  particular  owner 
or  operator  would  acqiiire.  construct  or 
reconstruct.  In  determining  the  need 
for  such  vessels,  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  follow  one  of  two  principles. 
If  the  purpose  is  to  replace  an  obsolete 
vessel  or  vessels  ciurently  operated  in 
coastwise  trade  or  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
then  It  must  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  in  his  Judgment  such  r^lace- 
ment  is  warranted  because  the  obsolete 
vessd  is  Inadequate  for  successful  (V)era- 
tion  in  such  trade.  If,  however,  new 
construction  or  reconstruction  is  con- 
tonplated  which  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  obsolete  tonnage,  then  the 
Secretary  must  determine  that  such  con- 
struction or  reconstruction  is  necessary 
to  provide  essential  services  in  a  trade 
which  Is  not  presently  bdng  adequately 
served  by  US.  vessels.  In  each  Instance, 
however,  the  the  Secretary  must  find 
that  the  persons  with  whom  he  con- 
tracts possess  the  ability,  financial  re- 
sources and  other  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  vessels. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  512 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  the  pertinent  provisions  of 
which  would  provide,  in  substance,  as 
follows: 

Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  various  def- 
initions, including  the  terms  "new  ves- 
sel." "reconstruction."  "obsolete  vessd." 
'  and  "domestic  waterbome  commerce." 
With  r^pect  to  new  vessels  constructed 
under  a  building  agreement  with  the 
Secretary,  it  is  anticipated  that  such 
vessels  woiild  be  of  a  type.  size,  and  speed 
as  are  suitable  for  use  on  the  h^h  seas 
or  the  Great  Lakes  in  carrying  out  the 
piuposes  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  such  vessels  be  suitable  for 
converdon  into  naval  or  military  aux- 
iliaries, as  the  present-day  merchant  ma- 
rine requires  the  addition  of  many  large 
bulk  cfu*go  vessels,  particularly  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  For  purposes  of  the  leg- 
islation, the  term  "domestic  waterbome 
commerce"  would  include  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise  and/or  passengers 
by  water  between  points  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
since  it  is  characteristic  of  Great  Lakes 
vessels  that  they  be  utilized  both  in  the 
domestic  coastwise  trade  of  the  lakes 
and  in  foreign  trade  with  Canada. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enter  into 
building  agreements  with  citizens  of  the 
United  States  other  than  contractors — 
"  shipowners — who  presently  hold  an  op- 
erating differential  contract  under  title 
VI  of  the  act.  The  vessels  provided  by 
the  building  agreement,  if  not  for  the  re- 
placement of  obsolete  tonnage,  would  be 


limited  to  operation  In  domestic  water- 
bome commerce  where  such  vessels  are 
needed  to  provide  essential  services  in  a 
trade  which  is  not  adequately  served. 
New  construction  or  reconstruction  to 
replace  obsolete  vessels  now  operated  in 
domestic  commerce  or  on  the  Great 
Lakes  could  also  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  if ,  in  his  Judgment,  such  obso- 
lete tonnage  should  be  replaced  because 
Inadequate  for  successful  operation. 
The  Secretary  would  be  precluded,  how- 
ever, from  entering  into  a  building 
agreement  imless  he  finds  that  the  citi- 
zen with  whom  he  contracts  possesses 
the  ability,  financial  resources,  and  oth- 
er qualifications  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  operate  the  vessels. 

Subsection  (c)  would  limit  a  building 
agreement  to  a  period  of  not  in  excess  of 
25  years.  It  also  provides  that  the  build- 
ing agreement  shall  specify  the  number 
and  approximate  characteristics  of  the 
vessels  which  are  to  be  acquired,  con- 
structed, or  reconstructed  by  the  owner, 
together  with  the  approximate  dates  of 
acquidtion,  construction,  or  reconstruc- 
tion. Extendons  of  the  date  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  numbers  of  vessels  would 
be  provided  upon  a  showing  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  owner 
is  finandally  unable  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  his  agreement. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  provldon  in  any 
building  agreement  for — 

First.  Acquidtion  by  the  United  States 
of  an  obsolete  vessd  or  vessels  in  ex- 
change for  an  allowance  of  credit  to  be 
applied  upon  the  purchase  price  of  a  new 
vessd  or  the  reconstruction  of  an  exist- 
ing vessd.  The  amount  of  the  allowance 
of  credit  would  be  fixed  at  the  time  the 
owner  contracts  for  any  new  construc- 
tion and  would  refiect  the  fair  and  rea- 
sonable market  value  of  the  obsolete  ves- 
sd. An  obsolete  vessd  acqiiired  by  the 
United  States  would  be  placed  in  a  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fieet  unless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  it  is  of  insuffl- 
dent  value  for  commercial  or  military 
operations  to  warrant  its  further  preser- 
vation. 

Second.  Pajrment  by  the  United  States 
of  a  subddy  on  the  construction  of  a 
new  vessel  or  the  reconstruction  of  an 
existing  vessd.  This  subsidy  would  re- 
fiect the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
construction  in  a  shipyard  in  the  United 
States,  based  upon  the  lowest  respondble 
domestic  bid,  and  the  cost  of  such  con- 
struction in  a  foreign  shipbuilding  cen- 
ter furnishing  a  representative  example 
of  the  lowest  construction  cost  of  such 
vessels.  The  subsidy  could  not  exceed 
55  percent  of  the  domestic  cost  except 
In  the  case  of  reconstruction,  where  a  60- 
percent  limitation  would  be  Imposed. 
All  construction  performed  under  a 
building  agreement  would  be  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  section  505 
(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended.  However,  the  restrictions 
of  section  506  of  the  act,  limiting  ves- 
sels constructed  with  the  aid  of  a  sub- 
ddy to  foreign  trade,  would  not  apply  to 
any  new  vessel  constructed  pursuant  to 
a  building  agreement,  whether  or  not 
constructed  with  the  aid  of  a  subddy. 
Any  restriction  on  the  use  of  a  vessd  In 


specific  trades  would  be  provided  by  the 
terms  of  the  building  agreement. 

Third.  Creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
construction  reserve  fund  in  which  the 
owner  would  depodt,  with  respect  to 
specified  vessels,  annual  earnings  equal 
to  depreciation  and  other  earnings  from 
the  operation  of  vessels  specified  by  the 
Secretary.  In  the  fund  also  would  be 
deposited  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  or 
requldtlons  or  net  Indenmltles  for  actual 
or  constmctlve  total  losses  of  specified 
vessels.  Deposits  could  be  withdrawn 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  down- 
payments  or  retiring  purchase  money 
indebtedness  on  new  vessels  acquired 
pursuant  to  the  building  agreement  or 
the  cost  of  reconstructing  existing  ves- 
sels unless  the  Secretaiy  authorizes  cap- 
ital improvements  to  other  vessels  of  the 
owner. 

Fourth.  Such  further  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
act.  including  such  restrictions  as  are 
necessary  to  preclude  onployment  of 
the  vessel  in  any  trade  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  is  being  adequately 
served  by  existing  U.S.  vessels.  In  this 
respect  the  term  "trade"  as  emplojred  in 
the  proposed  legislation  does  not  have 
the  restricted  meaning  of  an  "essential 
trade  route"  or  an  "essential  service." 
Rather,  what  is  meant  is  ovarii  trade 
such  as  that  in  bulk  commodities  on  the 
Great  Lakes  or  the  trade  in  general 
commodities  between  Alaska  and  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States,  for 
example. 

Subsection  (e)  deals  with  the  financ- 
ing of  new  construction,  it  provides 
that  in  the  event  a  vessel  \b  acquired 
from  the  United  States,  a  first  preferred 
mortgage  to  the  United  States  must  be 
executed  to  secure  payment  of  any  smns 
remaining  due.  A  downpayment  of  not 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  cost  to  the 
owner  would  be  required  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  any  new  vessel,  but  an  allow- 
ance of  credit  for  an  obsolete  vessd 
could  be  applied  by  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  toward  such  down  payment. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  percent  per 
annum  would  be  required  on  all  impaid 
balances.  The  Federal  ship  mortgage 
insurance  provisions  of  title  XI  of  the 
act  would  be  available  to  all  operators 
desiring  to  finance  the  purchase  of  ves- 
sels privately. 

Subsection  (f )  deals  with  the  tax  con- 
sequences resulting  from  the  purdiase 
or  acquisition  of  vessels  with  construc- 
tion reserve  fimds.  It  provides  that  the 
basis  of  any  newly  constructed  or  re- 
constructed vessel  would  be  reduced  for 
Federal  tax  purposes  by  that  portion  of 
the  cost  paid  out  of  construction  re- 
serve fimds  which  r^resent  gain  or  in- 
come not  previously  recognized  for  the 
taxpayer.  In  the  event  a  newly  con- 
structed or  reconstructed  vessd  is  ac- 
quired on  the  basis  of  an  allowance  of 
credit  for  an  obsolete  vessel  or  vessels, 
then  the  basis  for  Federal  tax  purposes 
of  the  newly  constructed  or  recon- 
structed vessel  would  be  the  same  as 
the  basis  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  ex- 
changed for  credit.  Increased  in  the 
amount  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer other  than  that  cost  represented 
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iM  pwpoeed  leddayon 
ibanges  in  aeetlon  605 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
aeetion  presently  pro- 
videe  tbat  no  ieiael  operating  on  the 
Great  Lakes  Aa  1  be  considered,  for  pur- 
of  the  ilBt.  to  be  operatinc  in 
foreign  trade,  nios  Great  Lakes  ves- 
trading  bet  ireen  the  Ublted  States 
OE  the  Great  Lakes  are 
presentlj  eaclud  id  from  either  eonstme- 
tion  or  operatixg  subsidies.  Section  2 
legislation  would  delete 
mib  this  restriction  on 
engaged  in  foreign 
trade  with  Canada.  Oonseqnently.  any 
Great  Lakes  vcisel  which  could  meet 
the  present  requirements  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  A  ^  would  be  made  eUgi- 
Ide  for  oonstmc  ion  and  cqwrating  dif- 
fteential  subsid  es  under  loesent  law. 
it  is  noportant  to  note  that 
any  Great  Lakis  vessel  which  would 
qualify  for  an  operating  differential 
■nbsidy  under  (xi»tlng  law,  after  see- 
tkm  606  of  the  act  is  amended,  would 
not  be  eligiUe  or  the  benefits  of  this 
bOL  Thus,  inaa  ar  as  the  lakes  are  con- 
oemed  the  purqose  of  this  bill  is  only 

and  operators  who 
could  not  otherWiBe  qualify  for  oonstnic- 
tlon  and  operating  subsidies  under  the 
tion  605  were  amended, 
the  Senate  Committee 


TlM  Secretary  (tf 
a  study  of   the 

mercbiint 


win  inTolve  mich 
of  coastal  and 
co0ta  of  wrrlce 
vltcrlaa. 


of  Alaska  were 
within  the  tern 
tories."  In  any 
tions  have  been 


present  act  If 
Mr.  President, 

on  Commerce,  ait  the  instigation  of  the 
ehalxman  (Mr.  IjIagitusom)  ,  held  hear- 
ings (m  the  coaitwise  and  interooestal 
shiw>ing  indusfay  in  1960  and  on  the 
domestic  oflshoie  shipping  in  1961.  A 
fun  documentat  on  of  the  general  prob- 
lem is,  therefon ,  availaUe  now. 

In  April  of  list  year  the  President 
sent  to  OongresR  his  tranqwrtation  mes- 
sage.   The  Presi  lent  said 


Commcroe  baa  undertaken 
nurent   probtams   of   the 
^jnarine.    This    rerlew 
peclflc  Issues  as  tbe  state 
shipping  and  the 
our  noncontiguous  ter- 


Int  Tcoastal 
t> 


I  believe  the  S  ate  of  Hawaii  and  State 


ntended  to  be  Izududed 
"noncontiguous  terrl- 
case,  no  recommenda- 
presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commkrce;  no  proposals  have 
been  f orthcomln  {  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  conpeming  our  domestic 
maritime  trade 

Mr.  PresldentJ  these  two  bills  are  not 
introduced  as  a  final  solution  to  this 
critical  problem  They  are  Introduced 
in  the  sincere  belief  that  a  real  and  im- 
mediate problei  i  exists  and  that  the 
introduction  of  his  legislation  will  pro- 
vide a  fonmi  b^ore  which  these  and 
other  recommen  laUons  can  be  heard. 

It  is  my  earn  ist  hope  that  the  bills, 
as  introduced,  v  ill  be  brcnight  to  early 
hearings  and  ttat  this  body  will  take 
some  positive  a;tkm  to  revive  an  m- 
dustry  so  import  Ant  to  our  overall  econ- 


omy. 

In  closing.  Mr 
to  bring  to  the 


President.  I  would  like 
tttention  of  the  Senate 


the  recent  appraisal  by  Vice  Adm.  John 
Sylvester  to  my  disttngirished  colleague. 
Senator  Maowdson.  chairman  of  tbe 
Commerce  Committee,  which  was  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  cA  the  ofBce  of  the 
Chief  of  Nav»l  Operations.  In  that 
study,  the  Department  of  Defense  makes 
it  clear  that  domestie  deep-water  ship- 
ping is  vital  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
The  Department  of  Defense  points  out 
that  in  the  event  oi  nuclear  war.  the  do- 
mestic deep-water  freighter  may  be 
imlquely  fitted  to  serve  as  the  trans- 
portation link  between  our  coastal  cities 
during  a  period  of  time  when  land  trans- 
portation is  at  the  best  an  uncertainty. 
The  Navy  Department  feels  that  since  a 
large  percentage  of  domestic  ships  would 
be  at  sea  they  would  esci^ie  damage,  and 
their  availability  is  vitaL 

The  statement  by  Admiral  Sylvester 
makes  it  mandatory  for  this  body  to  take 
action  to  preserve  this  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriate 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Baxtlktt, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, as  follows: 

8. 177S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Ifartne  Act,  ISSS,  as  amended,  to  encourage 
Investment  in  the  Amwican  Merchant  Ma- 
rine by  providing  a  program  of  aaslstance  in 
the  construction  of  vessels,  to  correct  In- 
equities, to  stimulate  the  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1980,  in  order  to  au- 
tborlae  construction  differential  subsidy  for 
CCTtain  qualined  c^>erator8  in  the  coastwise, 
intercoastal  and  noncontiguous  domestic 
ccunmerce  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  OF  WOOL  PRODUCTS 
LABELINO  ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  ISx.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dooo],  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act 
to  provide  the  Federal  Tl*ade  Commission 
with  discretionary  power  to  exempt  prod- 
ucts from  the  necessity  of  disclosing  wool 
fiber  content  on.  their  products  where 
such  is  not  necessary  in  the  opinion  of 
the  FTC  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Such  discretionary  power  is  already 
available  to  the  FTC  in  the  case  of  the 
more  recently  enacted  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act.  which  is  not 
applicable  to  products  required  to  be 
labeled  under  the  Wool  Products  Label- 
ing Act  of  1939. 

FavfMrable  consideration  of  this  legis- 
latim  could  be  of  substantial  benefit  to 
the  wool  felt  hat  industry  which  is  faced 
with  dwindling  demand,  particularly  toe 
millinery,  and  which  now  comprises  only 
four  factories,  one  of  which  is  located  In 
Connecticut  and  the  other  three  within 
a  6-mile  radius  of  each  other  in  Lancas- 
ter Coimty,  Pa. 

Wool  felt  hats  compete  with  other 
headwear  materials  such  as  fur  felt  and 
various  tsrpes  of  cloth  which  are  exempt 
from  equivalent  labeling  rcMjuirements. 


The  fiber  content  of  headwear.  Includ- 
iDg  wool  felt  hats,  is  not  a  factor  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  the  performance  of 
the  fabric 

The  fiber  content  of  headwear  is  not 
a  factor  of  primary  importance  in  con- 
sumer acc^tance. 

Hats  are  the  only  iton  of  wearing  ap- 
parel not  subject  to  abrasive  wear  and 
tear  and  the  fiber  content  is.  therefore, 
unimportant  to  the  consumer  from  this 
standpoint. 

Consumers  purchase  hats  on  the  basis 
of  style,  color  and  price  with  litUe.  if  any. 
consideration  as  to  the  vedfic  fiber  con- 
tent 

Similar  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  my 
colleague.  Representative  Dagos. 

I  strongly  urge,  Mr.  President  that  the 
appropriate  committee  give  Immediate 
and  careful  cmisideration  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  wpropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1778)  to  amend  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
exclude  from  the  provisions  of  that  act 
wool  products  with  xespect  to  which  the 
disclosure  of  wool  fiber  content  is  not 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer. Introduced  by  Mr.  Scon  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dodo),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  LEG- 
ISLATIVE APPR<M*RIATION  t>tt.t. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  1  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  0868) 
making  approprlatlona  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964.  and  for  other  piuposes.  the  following 
amendment,  namely:  On  page  23.  line  11. 
insert:  ":  Provided,  That  the  proviso  to  the 
paragraph  entitled  'Extension  of  the  Capi- 
tol' in  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act. 
1956,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'and  to  obligate  the  additional  sums  herein 
authorlaed  prior  to  the  actual  appropriation 
thereof." 

Mr.  MONRONEY  also  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  6868.  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and 
for  dther  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION 

BILL.  1964— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6868)  malting  appropri- 
ations for  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  AREA  REDEVELOP- 
MENT ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  amendmmts, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  1163)  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  whi^ 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr  HOUiAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smathkks)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1163,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0R  OF  BILL 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bin  8. 1613. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  315  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BIU< 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  be  added  as  a  consponsor  of 
S.  1696,  a  bill  I  introduced  on  June  11, 
1963.  to  amend  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  statutory  requirement  of  afford- 
ing equal  time  for  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  by  candidates  for  public  oflBce. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  ttie  next 
printing  of  S.  1721.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  prohibit  certain 
discriminatory  practices  by  business  en- 
terprises receiving  assistance  under  such 
act.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  June  17.  1963 : 

S.  1721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Btisi- 
ness  Act  to  prohibit  certain  discriminatory 
practices  by  business  entenn-lses  receiving 
assistance  under  such  act:  Mr.  Cannon.  ICr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  DoicnncK,  Mr.  OaxTSNiNO,  Mr.  Mc- 
iNTvax,  and  Mr.  Nklson. 

Authority  of  Jvme  19,  1983: 

S.  1731.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide injunctive  relief  against  discrimination 
in  public  accommodations,  to  authorise  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  education,  to 
establish  a  Conununlty  Relations  Service,  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  Commlaaion  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, and  for  other  purposes:  llr.  Kvchml, 


.. 


Mr.  HuicFBBST.  Mr.  KsATiMG,  Mr.  MoESX.  Mr. 

SooTT,  Mr.  DovoLAS.  M^.  Bkaix.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  FONO,  Mr.  CLaik,  Bir.  Javitb,  Mr. 
Habt.  Mr.  Casb,  Mr.  TotrMo  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Coo- 
PB.  Mr.  Dooo,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  BsBwam,  Mr. 

BxnuncK.  Mr.  Englb,  Mr.  Obxtknino.  Mr. 
HAsncB,  Mr.  Inouts.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Kxn- 
NSDT,  Mr.  LoNo  of  Missouri.  Mr.  IiIacnttson, 
Mr.  McCabtht,  Mr.  McOovmN.  Mr.  McIntykb, 
Mr.  McNamasa.  Mr.  Mctcalf.  Mr.  Muskh. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mrs.  NxxmsBOBt.  Mr.  Pastorz,  Mr. 
Pell,  Bffr.  PaozMnx.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coiT.  Mr.  Wn.LTAMH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dou- 
nncK.  Mr.  Chttscb,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Gbb. 

S.  1732.  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimination 
In  pubUc  accommodations  alfecting  inter- 
state oocnmerce:  Mr.  Kttchbl,  Mr.  Htjmphbet, 
Mr.  KxATiNQ,  Mr.  Mobsb,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
DouoLAS.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Stkxnoton,  Mr. 
FoNQ,  Mr.  Clasx,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Hast,  BCr. 
Case.  Mr.  Toxtno  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Coovta.,  Mr. 
Dooo,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bbxwbteb,  Mr.  Bxtboick, 
Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Obxtknino,  Mr.  Habtkb,  Mr. 
Inoute,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ksnnxdt,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  McCabtht,  Mr.  McOovbbn, 
Mr.  McInttbe,  Mr.  McNamaba,  Mr.  Mbtcalf, 
Vtr.  Mvskix,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Neubbbgeb,  Mr. 
Pastobe,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pboziube,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Ribicoit,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dominxck.  Mr.  Chttbcb.  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  McObb. 

S.  1760.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  suits  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  in  education,  to 
establish  a  Community  Relations  Service,  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Milleb, 
Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  17,  1963,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr.  Biblb,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ekvin,  Mr.  Gkuknxno, 
Mr.  MoRsg,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mvndt,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  PBOxmitE.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Tarborovgh,  and  Mr. 
YoxTNG  of  North  Dakota  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  amendments 
submitted  by  Mr.  Church  on  June  17, 
1963.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them. 
Jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  1276)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  508)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROUiED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H Jt.  6880.  An  act  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended;  and 


HH.  8766.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  carponXit  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  ratea. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  508) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  titie  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  report  favorably  without 
amendment,  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  508)  making  continidng  appropria- 
tions for  those  fimctions  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  which  appropriations  have  not 
been  enacted  for  the  fiscal  year  aiding 
Jime  30, 1964,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No. 
306)  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  HATDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  is  similar  to  continuing 
resolutions  which  are  agreed  to  every 
year,  with  one  exception.  The  excep- 
tion to  which  I  refer  Is  that  this  resolu- 
tion provides  appropriations  for  a  60- 
day  period  and  all  authority  under  the 
resolution  will  terminate  on  August  31, 
1963. 

In  those  instances  when  bills  have 
passed  both  bodies  and  the  amounts  or 
authority  therein  differ,  the  pertinent 
project  or  activity  shall  be  continued  un- 
der the  lesser  of  the  two  amounts  ap- 
proved or  imder  the  more  restrictive 
authority. 

When  a  bill  has  passed  only  one 
House,  or  when  an  Item  Is  included  in 
only  one  version  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
both  Houses,  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  under  the 
appropriation,  fund.  '  or  authority 
granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate 
of  operations  not  exceeding  the  fiscal 
1963  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
one  House,  whichever  is  lower. 

In  instances  when  neither  House  has 
passed  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1964, 
amounts  are  approved  for  continuing 
projects  or  activities  conducted  in  fiscal 
1963  not  In  excess  of  the  current  year's 
rate  or  at  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
budget  estimate,  whichever  Is  lower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  508) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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AODRB8S  BT  A880CIATB  JUSTICE 
TOM  C  GLAptK  AT  nWllTUTiON 
OPUXiOP] 


CARUBOIV.  Mr.  President,  the 
of  Lvopedles.  at  Wichita, 
Is  an  inst  tutlon  that  is  nationally 
•nd  Intematioa  lOj  knofwn.  It  was  es- 
teMtabed.  as  a  i  art  of  the  Wichita  Uni- 
Tentty  on  Jane  1.  X9S4.  as  a  nonprofit 
eotporatton  ded  eated  to  the  alleYlatlon 
and  prerentton  <  f  communicative  handi- 
caps. 

The  erer-lncT)  lasinc  growth  of  this  in- 
stttntlon  is  the  result  of  the  dedication 
of  Dr.  Pataner  a  id  his  determination  to 
be  of  asiHstance  o  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  dUBenlties  of  speech.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself 

Br  1963,  27.0  H>  indlrlduals  had  re- 
Mived  help  f ron  i  the  institution.  They 
came  to  the  insi  itute  from  all  50  States 
and  from  15  foi  elgn  countries.  At  the 
I«Muit  time,  ap  mnimately  15.000  indl- 
i^duals,  with  all  ^n;>es  of  communicatiTe 
problems,  are  en  rolled.  Rve  hundred  of 
then  are  at  the  Wichita  cainie.  with  the 
rest  reoeiTinc  t-aining  at  the  21  field 
aenrtoe  centers  i  hroughout  the  State  of 


of  Logopedles  Is  more 
center.    It  is  also  an 
professional  training 
934.  more  than  700  stu- 
courses  in  the  Depart- 
Over  30  master's 
earned  since  1944;  and 
kre  186  students  major- 
if  logopedics. 

the  department  of 

ttringing  communication 

States  and  four  foreign 


The  Institute 
than  a  treatment 
iiwtitutkm 
Is  given.    Since 
dents  have  takei  t 
ment  ot 
degrees  have 
IMPesently  there 
ing  Inthe  field 

Graduates 
logopedics  are 
to  persons  in  27 
countries. 

On  June  16, 
,Claric.  Asiioctate 


Logopelics 
beei 


fnim 


he  Honorable  Tom  C. 

Justice  of  the  UJS.  Su- 

P(  irtidpated  in  the  ded- 

interf  aith  chapel  at  the 


Court, 
ieatifltiof  a  new 
Institution. 

In    his   dedicatory    address.    Justice 
Clark  stated 

Not  only  was  t^ 
guaga  habttltatton 
daalgnad  and  burn 
training  of  tbe 
la  the  flnt  chapel 
■peetfle  purpoae  ol 
appropriate 
to  such  children. 


Institute  the  first  lan- 
eenter  In  the  world  to  be 
expressly  for  the  care  and 
handicapped;  but  this 
to  be  erected  for  the 
making  available — In  the 
atmosfahece — religious  education 


^MBCh 


I  ask  unanimc  us  consent  that  Justice 
Clark's  9eech  oV  dedication  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  tl  >e  Bkoorp,  in  connection 
with  my  remark] . 

There  being  n  >  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b^  mriiEited  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Jvtmcm    Ouuoc.    at    ths 

L^OOPSDICB,    WlCBZTA,    KaKS^ 


BT    Ifa. 

IMSIIIUIS   OF 

Jim  IS.  1963 


I  deem  It  to  be  i 
prlTUsg*  to  partlc  pate 
this  beautiful  Int  trfalth 
stltute  ol  Logoped 
leant  oorsslnn.    Hot 
the  flnt  language 


great  pleasiire  and  a  high 

In  the  dedication  of 

chapel  of  the  In- 

cs.    It  is  Indeed  a  slgnlf- 

only  was  the  Institute 

hahUltatlQn  caater  In  the 


world  to  be  designed  and  built  expressly  for 
the  care  and  training  of  the  speech  handi- 
capped: but  this  is  the  first  chapel  ever  to  be 
erected  for  the  spedfle  purpose  of  »n»iri»g 
aTaUable— In  the  appnqprlate  atDK>qihere — 
reUglous  education  to  such  children. 

I  come  from  Washington  to  speak  at  this 
service  of  dedication.  It  Is  but  fitting  that 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  speechless  I  first 
say  a  few  words  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  Sigma  Alpha  Sorority. 

It  Is  often  said  that  there  are  no  frontiers 
left  today  to  explore  and  no  pioneers  left  to 
explore  them.  Tet.  we  see  right  here  before 
us  the  aocompUshmenta  of  a  great  pioneer, 
Dr.  Martin  F.  Palmer.  His  eyes  Ught  up  when 
he  relates  the  plans  that  he  propoeed  for 
these  silent  etUldren— an  action  program 
based  on  the  phlloeophy  that  one's  complete 
persosuOlty  cannot  be  developed  unless  his 
experMioe  Includes  the  religious  factor  In 
life.  As  a  result,  an  Important  part  of  the 
physical  plant  ot  the  Institute  is  this  beauti- 
ful ehapel  that  we  dedicate  today.  It  Is 
significant  that  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  building  where  are  housed  the  other 
faculties  of  the  Institute  that  are  devoted  to 
the  educational  effort  to  develop  in  these 
children  the  faculties  that  will  enable  them 
to  carry  cm.  a  normal  life. 

Thus,  the  functions  ot  the  Institute  are 
housed  under  one  roof  Just  as  Or.  Palmer 
conceived  that  the  coiuve  of  Instruction  of- 
fered every  student  shotild  result  in  the  de- 
vtiopmoit  of  the  whole  child.  Simple  In 
design  but  truly  reflecting  the  dignity  ot 
man  and  his  dependence  upon  Ood.  it  has 
been  built  through  the  hard  work,  persistent 
efforts  and  loving  devotion  of  Sigma  Alpha. 
It  shaU  stand  as  a  moniunent  to  those  who 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Dr.  Palmer  and 
his  staff  to  bring  to  these  children  the  teach- 
ings .  of  Jeeiis  so  that  their  lives  might  be 
so  blessed. 

But  this  Is  not  all  that  you  have  done. 
It  takes  more  than  mortar  and  boards  and 
bronze  and  glass  to  make  a  chapel:  you 
have  supplied  a  togetherness  ctf  spirit  that 
gives  to  this  edifice  life  and  love,  reverence 
and  faith.  This  Is  the  more  true  because 
you  and  others  have  provided  scholarships 
for  profssslonal  students  to  come  here  and 
to  learn  the  methods  ot  habllltatlon  of  this 
great  Uistituta.  Thus  you  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Its  ministrations  to  be  extended 
not  only  throughout  the  United  States  but 
in  many  countries  of  the  world.  And  so  to 
you,  Sigma  Alpha,  on  belialf  ,of  the  thous- 
ands of  human  beings  who  have  been  helped 
through  the  assistance  of  this  Institute,  and 
on  behalf  of  its  board  of  govermHs,  Its  di- 
rector. Dr.  Palmer,  and  his  staff,  together 
with  the  patrons  and  patronesses  of  the  insti- 
tute, I  say  thanka  and  may  Ood  bless  you  for 
yotur  great  work.  Tou  have.  Indeed,  rendered 
a  good  deed  to  a  suffering  fellow  man.  May 
others  emulate  your  example  and,  in  the 
song  of  the  poet.  Join  your  effort  in  the 
realization  that-~ 

"Through  this  toilsome  world,  alas 
Once  and  only  once  I  fear 
If  a  kindness  I  may  show 
If  a  good  deed  I  may  do 
Tb  a  suffering  fellow  man 
Let  me  do  It  while  I  can 
No  delay,  for  It  Is  plain 
I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  over  the 
apathy  of  our  people  toward  the  9  million 
souls  among  va  who  are  luable — through  no 
fault  of  their  own — to  lead  normal  lives  be- 
cause at  a  lack  ot  oonununicatlon.  We  take 
onr  facility  for  granted  but  one  need  only 
go  on  a  short  totir  of  Inspection  of  the 
faculties  of  the  Institute  to  quickly  realize 
the  enormous  handicap  one  has  when  he  is 
unable  to  eommunlcate  readily  with  his  fel- 
low man.  Just  yesterday  I  took  such  a 
tour  under  the  guiding  and  capable  hand  of 
Mrs.  Barritt  of  the  Institute  staff.    I  wish 


that  every  American,  partieulariy  ths  Oon> 
gressmen  and  Senators  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vtoe  President,  oould  see  what  I 
saw.  I  am  sure  that  their  hearts  wotild  go 
out  in  deq;»  appraelatlon  and  lasting  grati- 
tude to  the  staff  of  tha  institute  who.  under 
the  genius  of  Dr.  Palmer,  have  built  here 
In  Wichita  the  greatest  h\nnan  habUltaUon 
center  in  our  country.  I  know  because  I 
have  been  in  them — all  the  way  from  Boston 
to  Los  Angelas,  from  Rocdiestar  to  Austin. 
On  this  dedleatton  day  I  qieak  for  every 
American,  who,  I  am  sure,  wo\ild  want  me  to 
express  to  Dr.  Palmer  and  his  devoted  staff 
the  appreciation  that  Is  In  my  heart.  What 
impressed  me  yesterday  was  the  skill  with 
which  that  staff  works,  the  devotion  that 
they  give  to  their  work,  their  dedication  to 
iu  acoompllahment,  and  the  tremendous 
gains  that  they  are  making  In  this  field. 
The  life  of  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Mr.  Wurth.  of  Mrs. 
Barritt.  and  all  of  tha  oChera.  reminds  me  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Carputter  of  Lexington.  Va. 
When  I  was  a  atudsnt  at  VMI  there  was  a 
doctor  who  had  his  office  In  an  old  two-story 
building  in  town.  Be  was  a  fine  doctor  and 
undoubtedly  could  have  practiced  In  the 
finest  hospitals  in  tha  largsst  cities  in  the 
world.  But  he  never  thoujght  much  about 
money  or  prestige,  and  he  choee  Instead  to 
practice  In  the  UtUe  town  of  Lexington, 
driving  through  the  mnamfe^iw^  in  his  old 
horse-and-buggy  and  caring  for  the  needs  of 
what  he  liked  to  think  of  as  "his"  pec^Ie. 

When  any  of  the  cadets  at  VMI  had  an 
ailment— or.  for  that  matter,  any  other 
problem — which  was  too  serious  to  be  taken 
care  of  at  school,  they  would  go  to  see  Dr. 
Carpenter.  His  ofllce  was  on  the  second 
floor,  and  at  the  base  of  the  old  outside 
staircase  was  a  weatherbeaten.  wooden  sign 
that  read  simply,  "Dr.  Carpenter— Upstairs." 
Finally,  the  long  hours  and  age  and  the 
strain  that  comes  from  earing  deeply  about 
the  problems  of  others  took  their  toU,  and 
Dr.  Carpenter  died.  He  had  no  family  of  his 
own.  so  the  townspeople  arranged  the  fu- 
neral. But  when  It  came  to  finding  an 
inscription  for  his  grave,  they  could  think 
of  no  words  adequate  to  describe  what  he 
had  meant  to  them  or  done  for  them.  Some 
of  the  cadets  had  been  allowed  by  the  super- 
intendent to  attend  the  funeral,  though,  and 
they  asked  the  mayor  If  they  oould  not  pro- 
vide the  marker  for  his  grave. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  back  at  VMI  for  a 
reunion,  and  I  went  to  the  cemetery.  There 
at  the  head  of  his  grave  is  the  sign  which 
now,  as  In  his  lifetime,  provides  the  only 
directions  needed  as  to  the  doctor's  where- 
abouts. It  reads  simply.  "Dr.  Carpenter — 
Upstairs." 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
cerebral  palsied  were  thought  to  be  mentally 
retarded  because  they  could  not  talk — and 
they  looked  "that  way."  as  the  eq;>reeslon 
often  went. 

It  has  been  the  phlloeophy  of  Dr.  Palmer 
and,  through  him,  his  staff  that  most  of 
"these  children  can  be  taught  to  talk."  It 
was  that  phUosophy  which  developed  this 
great  model  center  which  you  have  here  In 
the  heart   of  America. 

Back  In  the  thirties  Dr.  Palmer  took  these 
children  and  adults  who  had  handicaps  and 
put  his  phUosophy  to  work.  He  started  a 
professional  training  department  at  the 
University  of  Wichita,  so  that  there  would 
be  many  sklUed  hands  and  minds  to  help 
these  forgotten  ones.  He  developed  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  their  needs — not  attempting 
to  squeeze  them  into  an  already  set  pat- 
tern but  molding  the  pattern  to  each  indi- 
vidual. He  taught  the  brilliant  child,  the 
average  chUd,  and  he  sought  to  flnd  the 
answer  for  the  chUd  who  could  not  seem  to 
learn.  Hla  was  the  effort  to  flnd  a  way  of 
overcoming  this  retardation. 

And  Just  what  U  meant  by  retardation? 
The  dictionary  says.  "Slow  In  the  develop- 
ment  of   progress;    obstacle."    It  does   not 
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■tata  that  progress  cannot  be  achieved: 
simply  that  there  is  some  aort  of  ohataele 
Impeding  progress.  Xxaetly.  what  la  this 
obstaelaf  That  la  what  the  Inatltute  has 
bean  attoaptlng  to  dlacoieer  for  80  years. 
Then  when  the  obstacle  la  discovered,  to 
reduoe  or  altmlr*^  or  to  dreumvent  it  so 
that  ptoginss  can  continue  at  somewhere 
near  a  normal  rate. 

Tbzcngh  sdentlflc  techniques  we  have 
seen  the  eerebral  palsied  brought  out  of  the 
classlfleatkm  of  ths  mentally  retarded.  We 
have  eeen  the  aphaalc  or  tarala-lnjured  child 
being  brought  out  of  the  same  dasslflcatlon. 
And  now  at  the  inatltute  we  are  seeing  the 
muttthandlcapped  being  recovered  through 
the  efforta  of  these  dedicated  people. 

There  are  fine  schools  la  this  country  for 
the  bUnd.  for  the  deaf.  We  have  one  of  the 
best  In  Washington— OaUaudet  College. 
Tliere  are  also  fine  rehabilitation  eenters  for 
the  physlcaUy  handicapped.  Tbmt  are 
known  qnanttttea  and  good  answers  have 
been  developed  for  them.  Not  only  have  the 
bUnd.  deaf  and  halt  been  give  expert  train- 
ing but  ova  society  has  also  made  great 
strides  toward  placing  theee  Indlvktuala  vo> 
eattonaUy,  so  that  they  might  function  with 
100-peroent  efltelency. 

But  there  waa  no  place  la  these  lastitia- 
tlons  for  the  thousands  that  have  a  com- 
iu«»tw«t<  Gf  problems  or  oondltlons  for  which 
ao  adequate  aaswer  has  been  found.  Theee 
dklldrsn  and  adults  were  then  Just  lumped 
togethtf  and  hidden  In  the  reeeases  of  the 
BteataUy  retarded.  This  dumping  of  an  of 
the  so-called  "noaleamers"  presents  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  national  life  and  a  great 
danger  to  the  aecompUshaient  of  our  aa- 
ttonal  pxnpose.  We  thank  Ood  this  morning 
that  the  Institute  of  Logopedics  has  never 
had  thU  attitude.  Dr.  Palmer  laaists  that 
hla  i»of  esslonal  students  In  the  Departm«it 
of  Logopedics  Isarn  about  every  type  of  coaa- 
munlcatlon  problem.  The  result  la  that  any 
miiltlpllclty  of  problems  pressnted  by  a 
given  ease  can  be  approached  with  this  in- 
sight. As  he  developed  a  special  education 
program  for  thoee  who  oould  not  profit  from 
public  achool,  ha  aeparated  the  eases  ac- 
cording to  type  or  multlpUelty  thereof  so 
that  proper  technlqiMS  for  thdr  learning 
oould  be  utilised.  Today  there  are  40  class- 
rooms and  the  number  Is  continually  grow- 
ing. Existing  ones  are  being  subdivided  as 
the  staff  attempts  to  get  even  better  pro- 
graming to  fit  each  child's  need,  la  the 
effort  to  bring  him  to  iadepeadent.  eoa- 
tributing  adulthood  throu^  eommunl- 
eatlon. 

The  ability  to  deal  with  theee  mum- 
handicaps  is  the  resxUt  of  the  unique  nature 
of  the  Institute's  threefold  program  of 
clinical  services,  professional  training  aad 
research,  together  with  separate  home  facili- 
ties where  children  and  adults  may  flnd  that 
aormal  s\q>port,  security,  and  family  ra^Km- 
slhlllty  which  Is  present  in  our  average 
American  home. 

Let  us  consider  ourselves  for  a  moment. 
W«  u«  assumed  to  be  normaL  What  la  tlw 
main  Ingredient  enabling  us  to  serve  society? 
Is  it  our  minds,  otir  bodlee.  or  our  ability  to 
communicate?  I  say  to  you  that  a  good 
mind  and  a  healthy  body  are  of  snuiU  tise  If 
one  cannot  oommxmleate.  It  is  of  the 
speechless  that  we  speak  aad  thlak  today. 

How  many  children  la  this  oouatry  are  in 
schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  men- 
tally in  who  oould  be  restored  to  normal 
living  if  thetr  problems  were  correctly  un- 
derstoodf  And  let  us  add  to  theee  thousands 
of  souls  those  In  our  penal  Instltuttons.  Did 
you  reallae  that  there  are  SO  percent  more 
speech  difficulties  In  the  prison  population 
than  fa  aoraaal  life?  What  causes  this?  Are 
the  speech  defectives  prone  to  erlmiaal  tend- 
encies? No.  But  let  us  pooder  over  what 
happena  when  one  haa  coBtlnwtag  faUmres  la 
ecmanmlcatlatt  hi  this  qwaklag  world.  He 
may  toeeoaae  aggrmslve  or  1m  may  wltlMlraw — 


evea  to  tha  poiat  of  becoming  mentally  iU. 
And  what  happena  to  tha  latnlltes  of  those 
who  faU?  lliey,  too.  become  emotionally 
upset.  What  haniena  to  society  when  It  falls 
to  care  for  these  faUurss?  It  dstsrioratea 
to  that  extent.  No  wonder  a  distinguished 
leader  tat  the  promotion  of  mental  health 
sUted  that  the  Isatltttte  cH  Logt^(iedles  was 
ably  performing  one  of  the  most  Important 
functlona  In  American  life  today. 

To  perform  this  laudable  purpoee  Dr. 
Palmer,  his  wife  and  hla  staff  have  dedi- 
cated their  aU;  27jOOO  ehUdren  have  been 
e«Bm*"ti1  at  the  institute.  Thousands  have 
been  returned  to  society  as  normal,  articu- 
late, good  ciUaens.  Indeed,  three  chUdren 
each  day  are  discharged  from  the  institute 
and  return  to  normal  activity  In  life.  Even 
more  important,  through  the  professional 
training  department  here,  students  trained 
la  logopedics  have  served  in  27  States  and 
7  foreign  countries.  We  cannot  count  Hne 
numbers  of  lives  that  those  devoted  to  the 
Institute  have  touched.  From  this  great 
centw  of  learning  there  has  emanated 
knowledge,  hope  and  inspiration  to  children 
In  all  50  States  and  weU  over  a  doaea  for- 
eign oountriea. 

I  mention  only  one  person  who  comes  to 
mind.  He  eervee  as  I  do  on  the  bench  of 
a  State  court.  Whui  he  came  liere  la  the 
Uklrttea  ha  suffsred  hslplessly  from  eertixral 
palsy — today  he  is  a  Judge.  Aad  his  leeoveiy 
Is  due  alone  to  this  man.  Dr.  Pahnsr,  who 
believed  that  the  palsied,  too,  can  be  habili- 
tated to  normal  living. 

And  so  today  we  come  hen  to  dedicate 
this  chapel  to  the  advancunent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  Uvea  of  theee  dear  clilldren. 
Tliat  such  is  inrtlBiwfnsalaie  to  their  whole 
being  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Today  we  have 
through  the  good  deads  of  Sigma  Alpha  the 
culmlaatloa  of  Dr.  Palmer^  dream  that 
tiiese  ChUdren  would  have  a  beautiful  chapel 
In  whl^  to  woralklp.  simple  la  deslga,  qnlet 
la  dlgalty  aad  affordiag  ea^  rdlgloos  order 
an  opportunity  to  worriilp  as  it  clMxises. 
Tosnorrow.  I  liope  that  he  may  have  not 
only  the  oontintied  help  of  3roa  who  are 
here,  but  also  more  convMrto,  mere  de- 
votees to  the  Institute,  more  people  to  Join 
In  his  crusade  to  bring  eommualeatloB  to 
these  9  million  uafortaaate  fellow  eltlauis  of 
oura.  To  tlila  end  let  us  pray  tliat  aoU- 
Uons  of  OB — the  fortunate  who  oaa  eom- 
munlcat»-wlll  get  this  "Palmer  rsUglon  '  as 
I  can  it  and  get  this  Job  doae. 

la  this  spirit  we  now  dedleata  this  ehapel 
with  ttf  fervent  suppUcatloa  to  tluit  Al- 
ailgh^  Being  who  rules  ovw  the  universe 
and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  cor- 
rection to  every  earthly  defect;  that  this 
chapel  be  forever  ctmeeeratad  to  Xb»  use  of 
these  wlK>  suffer  speechless  among  us;  titat 
through  Bis  divine  blesslag  they  be  re- 
turaed  to  aormal  living  aad  to  Rls  glory 
forever:  and  any  all  thoee  who  work  in  to- 
getherness in  this  cause  to  achieve  this 
mirade  of  ovir  age  likewise  receive  Bis  bless- 
ing and  benedictlea. 

lir.  BiAMSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  <iuoruin. 

The  PRBSnMWQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ron. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  iinantmiwis  consent  that  the  order 
tar  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFiCBK.  Without 
objeetton,^  it  is  so  (nHored. 


BERLIN  UFRISnfO 

Mr.  JAVIT&  Mr.  President.  June  17 
ia  known  in  Ocnnanj  as  the  "Day  of 
Oennan  Uhtty~  and  for  good  cause.  It 
was  on  ttiat  <tay  in  IfSS  that  wwken  In 


the  Soviet-occupied  aone  of  Gennany 
Joined  in  quontaneoas  movement  against 
the  Soviet-backed  Commnnlst  dictator- 
ship  that  was — and  is — ^ruling  Vbtm.  with 
an  iron  hand. 

Their  demands  for  free  elections  and 
an  end  to  the  Commimist  dictatorship 
were  answered  with  Russian  tanks  and 
troops.  But  de«[>ite  the  fact  that  their 
bid  for  freedom  was  denifed  by  brute 
force,  the  martyrs  ot  Jime  17  established 
a  dramatic  precedent  of  revolt  and  of 
protest  in  Soviet-controlled  East  Europe 
and  spearheaded  the  ultimate  drive  of 
the  Central  Eun^;)ean  communist  satel- 
lites for  freedom. 

The  deeds  of  these  brave  men.  women, 
and  children,  and  Uie  cause  for  which 
they  fought  and  died,  is  remembered 
every  year.  This  year,  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  that  heroic  effort,  an  observ- 
ance was  held  In  New  York  City  at  which 
the  speakers  were  Dr.  Bugen  Oersten- 
maier,  president  of  the  German  Bxmde- 
stag,  and  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
DoDsl.  I  ask  onanimmts  consent  to  have 
their  addresses  on  this  historic  oocasiM: 
inserted  in  the  CoNcaassiowiix.  Reoors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooss, 
as  follows: 


Passmxirr  ow 

When  I  first  came  to  your  country  in  the 
winter  of  1M7-48,  there  was  no  Oermaa  in 
the  world  authorized  to  speak  for  Germany. 
I  was  then  a  man  Indebted  to  American 
troope  for  his  freedom  and  had  come  to 
thank  t^frn  and  your  diurches  for  carrying 
out  a  great  rescue  operation  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homeless  refugees  aad  other 
war  victims.  I  came  here  as  a  goaet  of  the 
Lutheran  lurches.  A  few  weeks  later  X  was 
received  at  the  White  House  by  your  Presi- 
dent, Barry  Tnnnan.  My  reception  tten,  and 
the  talk  I  had  with  the  Presldettt.  Inspired 
me  and  prepared  rae  for  the  eatiaudlnary 
difficulties  which  confronted  my  eeimtry. 

I  cant  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for  the 
foresight  of  the  American  Government,  not 
only  under  President  Truman  but  also  under 
General  Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy 
'X^)gether  with  the  patience  and  generosity  oc 
the  American  people,  they  made  It  poaslbl* 
for  us  to  carry  out  our  policy  desptte  greac 
obstacles.  The  United  Stotee  thus  osade  loyal 
allies  out  of  wartime  enemies.  Ton  biidged 
the  tremendous  gulf  betweea  us  aad  also 
made  possible  a  great  change  in  the  OemMm 
people. 

THIS  diange  la  a  f act;  it  Is  Indeed  the  fonn- 
datkMi  of  the  enduring  relatlonstilp  betwssn 
Germany,  the  United  States,  aad  the  rest  of 
tha  free  workL  It  la  a  stable  aad  reUable 
foundation  aad  Dr.  Adenauer  win  bequeath 
to  hla  successor  aa.  auspicious  achievement 
that  win  survtv*  Ganges  in 


One  thing,  however,  waa  not  achieved. 
Oenaany  is  stm  divided.  Indeed,  the  XMm 
Ourtala  between  us  la  West  GermsBy  aad 
the  IT  Bdllloa  people  ia  ttie  reet  cf  Getmaay 
has  become  mere  impeaetrable  la  the  last 
16  yeara,  and  the  Berlin  waB 
higher.  That  Is  why  the  17th  of 
being  obeerved  for  the  lOth  time,  la  not  a 
day  of  national  rejoicing  In  Genaaay  but 
rathsr  a  subdued  eewmsinciaWnii  of  the 
aaalversary.  It  la  mavtod  by  a  kind  of 
that  from  year  to  ysar  ^uws 

which  Ostaiaas  have  special  wbsb«  to  : 
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tbnj  dM  tanak  <ttt.  th«7  uraaUj  fAltod. 
IH  tb*  hlrtary  of  our  own  tmaraUoo  tb* 
rrroit  i^ktaM  HItt  r  on  July  ao,  1M4.  fiOlod: 
nuuiy  Qmnmmam  pa  M  for  it  on  tbo  pOlovs. 
Tho  updaliiff  of  Jt  D*  17,  105S,  •galnat  Mb«- 
oow**  honohmon  a  Xaat  Berlin  and  SMt 
Otrmaay  also  fid  ad.  On  both  ooeaalona 
the  attampta  did  not  atam  primarily  from 
matarlal  need  or  n  waaalty.  bat  from  a  hun- 
fv  for  fiMilian  ai  d  human  rlfhta. 

The  r—poaaa  10  yaara  a^o  today — and  S 
yeara  Uter  In  Huigary— waa  Sovlat  tanks. 
The  reaolt:  dead  UMI  wounded  and  many 
mercilaai  enentio  la.  Other  ■tmgglea  for 
fraadf.  mora  or  laaa  bloody  and  more  or 
leoa  pobUelaed.  ha  «  taken  pOace  In  Baatem 
Surope  where  men  hare  stood  up  to  demand 
Justice.  In  this  lense  the  17th  of  June 
sbould  remind  us  3(  the  common  cauae  we 
share  with  thoae  leyond  our  own  borders 
who  aeak  their  fte  idom. 

Many  have  died  n  this  cause,  but  we,  the 
llTlng.  are  obUgatc  1  to  live  for  our  convlc- 
tlona.  That  la  w  ly  the  melancholy  that 
darkena  thla  day  li  Oermany  la  uncalled  for. 
By  tbm  aame  token,  the  reverence  with  which 
we  remember  the  oaany  vletims  of  the  di- 
vision of  Germany-  -and  these  Include,  inci- 
dentally, mora  tha  i  SO  Americana  who  died 
In  the  alrhft— ahoi  ild  not  make  this  Just  a 
day  of  moumlnc.  That  kind  of  memorial 
day  la  suitable  on  iy  for  what  la  lost  for- 
ever. Thla  memor  al  day,  for  Oermana.  at 
least,  should  be  ai  Inspiration  for  the  tw- 
flnlahed  taak  that  t  ea  ahead. 

De^tlte  the  reapo  lalblllty  the  Oerman  peo- 
ple muat  bear  for  ]  Utler'a  crlmea.  we  believe 
we  have  the  rl^t  o  be  together.  The  vast 
majority  of  pet^ide  n  both  parts  of  Germany 
give  heartfelt  appr  tval  to  the  unification  of 
Xurope.  They  alec  believe  In  the  enduring 
aasodatkm  of  a  uilfled  Oermany  with  the 
Worth  Atlantic  eonmunlty.  But  we  cannot 
and  will  not  forev<  r  relinquish  our  right  to 
the  Integration  of  oxir  own  people. 

We  do  not  beUevs  that  the  movement  to- 
ward supranatlona;  Integration  la  strength- 
ened If  It  encomptt  aea  nations  which  them- 
selvee  are  not  Int  grated.  The  unification 
of  Surope  will  no  be  advanced,  rather  it 
will  be  Inhibited  bj  the  division  of  Germany. 

Moreover,  the  63  million  Germans  in  the 
Federal  Bc^blle  >we  It  to  the  other  17 
mllllnn  In  the  Sovl  st-occupled  zone  of  Oer- 
many to  do  evoytl  ilng  conceivable  to  make 
It  possible  for  then  to  live  as  himian  beings 
should. 

Our  p<dlcy  todaj,  as  far  as  the  German 
question  is  concemi  d.  has  three  goals. 

Thaae  are.  one,  a  thcaroaghgolng  humanl- 
aatlon  of  living  coi  dltlons  for  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  aone.  'Ills  Includes  m«Mng  it 
possible  for  the  ma  ay  divided  families  to  go 
through  the  wall  a  id  the  Ixoia  Curtain  and 
visit  each  other  free  y. 

Two.  catabUahlni  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination In  acooa  dance  with  the  United 
Natlona  Charter. 

Three,  the  reator  ktlon  of  Germany's  unity 
aa  a  nation.  I  knt  w  that  not  a  few  people 
in  the  world  regazl  all  this  as  a  hc^pelees 
German  lllualon.  ^  7e  dlaagree.  All  German 
political  partlaa  re  »reeented  In  the  Bunde- 
stag concede  that  thaae  goals  cannot  be 
reached  by  a  unll  Ueral  German  approach 
to  the  Baat.  But  we  do  not  beUeve  that 
setting  theae  goala  is  In  Itself  lUuaory.  We 
maintain  that  It  li  an  obligation.  And  at 
the  aame  time,  we  Mid  that  it  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  taaks  of  world  statesmanship  in 
our  time. 

We  Oermana  hai »  decisively  rejected  war 
as  a  means  to  rennl  ry  our  country.  But  this 
doaa  not  dlaeharge  i  la  from  the  reqmnalbillty 
to  Invastlcato  evw  r  poaslMUty  and  to  use 
every  meana  within  the  framework  of  peace- 
ful diplomacy,  to  i  take  progress  In  negotla- 
tlaos  with  tha  Baat.] 

regard  thla  only  aa  na- 

or  attibbom  German  reslataaee 

at  hlatorj.    Z«dlaa  and 


agalnal  tba  treal 


gentlemen,  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
people  In  my  country  have  never  entertained 
any  lUuatons  about  the  bitter  price  the  en- 
tire  Oerman  nation  haa  to  pay  for  the  sxif- 
ferlng  and  erlmee  that  occtured  in  the  Hitler 
period. 

But  I  must  say  to  some  so-called  realists 
such  aa  Brltiah  phlloeopher  Bertrand  Ruseell 
and  Hromadka.  the  Caech  theologian,  I  must 
say  to  them  that  we  Germans,  although  we 
have  changed,  and  althoiigh  we  are  now 
dedicated  to  peace  and  freedom,  are  not 
mcmUIy  free  to  say  Amen  to  a  situation  that 
denies  millions  of  Germans  their  basic  rights. 
Neither  are  we  free  to  reet  content  with  a 
condition  in  the  heart  of  Surope  which  pre- 
sents a  continuing  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  wcwld.  The  danger  is  not  that  someone 
intends  to  start  a  war  because  of  it;  the  dan- 
ger U  that  the  division  of  Oermany  itself 
lends  itself  to  accidents  that  could  bring 
about  a  world  conflict. 

It  is  not  reallsUc  to  demand  of  us  that  we 
accept  this  situation  and  in  addition  that 
we  establish  dlpl(»natic  relations  with  the 
Communist  satellite  regime  In  East  Berlin. 
Deeplte  a  readiness  for  compromise  and  con- 
ciliation, we  conaider  such  a  demand  not 
only  politically  imreallstlc:  we  also  see  in  it 
an  imposition  that  is  truly  immoral.  That 
ia  why,  regardleaa  of  our  readlnees  to  live  in 
peace  with  aU  men,  we  Inreak  relations  with 
statee  which,  by  recogniaing  the  Communist 
regime  in  Bast  Berlin,  In  effect  accept  the  di- 
vision of  Oermany  aa  final. 

This  situation  is  not  comfortable,  and  it 
earns  us  anything  but  world  praise.  We  un- 
derstand perfectly  well  that  people  would 
like  to  relax.  We  understand,  too.  that  di- 
vided Germany,  with  its  Berlin  problem  and 
its  troublemaklng  wall  is  not  regarded  by 
you  as  the  center  of  the  world.  The  17th  of 
June  obeervance  is  not  Intended  to  suggeet 
this.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  remind  us 
Oermana  again  and  again  that  our  moet 
burning  national  problem,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis. Is  only  a  part  of  the  historic  conflict  be- 
tween the  lde(dogiea  of  totalitarian  poUce 
statee  and  the  phUoeophy  of  freedom  and 
human  righta. 

We  Germans  are  not  a  very  harmonious 
people  and  we  have  many  internal  disagree- 
ments. But  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  with  few  exceptions,  we  agree  on 
this:  we  have  you  to  thank  for  saving  most 
of  Oermany  from  being  submerged  in  the 
Communist  flood.  The  gratitude  for  this  in 
Oomany  is  great  and  deep.  I  am  certain 
that  President  Kennedy  will  become  clearly 
aware  of  it  when  he  honors  us  with  his  visit 
next  week. 

World  communism,  as  aggressive  now  as 
ever  before,  has  two  Important  allied  In  the 
free  world  today.  One  U  the  illusion  that 
we  can  easily  afford  to  let  the  Soviets  prac- 
tice their  "salami"  tactlca.  They  will  never 
be  satisfied.  The  other  ally — and  this  is 
much  more  dangerous  because  It  is  far  m<»-e 
wldeepread — is  ccmiplacency.  We  Germans 
Icnow  from  experience  how  much  a  totali- 
tarian state  can  force  its  people  to  accom- 
plish— and  even  to  bear  the  strain  for  some 
time  with  enthusiasm.  Thus  we  have  every 
reason  not  to  imderestimate  either  the  Com- 
munist world  or  the  danger  It  holds  for  us. 
But  neither  should  we  overestimate  It.  One 
coxirse  leads  to  inertia,  the  other  to  defeatism. 

We  can  avoid  both  by  being  watchful,  by 
being  faithfxil  to  our  allies  and  by  fulfilling 
our  commitments  to  the  free  world. 

I  would  like  to  add  in  this  context  that  we 
are  not  thinking  only  in  mUltary  and  finan- 
cial terma.  It  ia  time  for  us  to  make  an 
additional  contribution  in  the  form  of  polit- 
ical ideas.  Perhapa  we  can  help  develop  new 
formulas  for  resolving  the  problems  facing 
us  all.  In  my  opinion,  a  true  partnership 
requlree  that  the  parties  concerned  frankly 
express  their  views.  I  say  this  with  the 
conviction  that  our  alliance  is  fundamental- 
ly ao  firmly  grounded  and  secxire  that  it  can 
tcderate  temporary  differences  of  opinion,  as 


is  the  case  now.  for  example,  with  regard  to 
the  Common  Market. 

We  Germane  have  had  the  good  luck  to 
meet  a  number  of  extraordinary  Americans 
who  worked  in  Germany  and  left  ua  with  a 
clear  image  of  American  fairness,  generoaity, 
and  determination.  Some  ol  them  are  with 
us  here  today.  I  am  certain  that  the  effort 
and  sacrifice  they  and  your  great  country 
made  in  Germany  and  everywhere  else  where 
freedom  is  at  stake  have  not  been  in  vain. 
As  far  as  we  Germans  are  concerned.  I  am 
Just  as  certain  that  my  pepole— after  the 
terrible  experience  they  went  through — are 
dedicated  to  freedom  with  all  their  hearts. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  also 
true  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
oppressed  Germans  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. And  for  this  reason,  too.  we  shall  not 
forsake  them.  And  therefore.  It  is  not  only 
on  this  day  that  we  appeal  to  you,  to  the 
peoplee  of  the  free  world:  do  not  forget 
them:  do  not  write  them  off;  do  not  give  them 
up.    They  belong  to  us;  they  belong  to  you. 

Many  tlmee  in  many  cotmtriee  I  have  been 
aaked.  "Where  are  you  Germans  going;  what 
do  you  have  In  mind  for  the  future?"  I  would 
like  here  and  now  to  answer  In  the  words  of 
Abraham  Uncoln.  We  Intend  to  live  "with 
firmnees  in  the  right,  as  God  glvee  tis  to  see 
the  right." 

ThU,  indeed,  was  the  moUve  of  the  aoth 
of  July  1944,  when  Germans  rose  against 
Hitler.  And  this  was  the  motive  of  the  17th 
of  June  1963,  which  we  commemorate  today. 
And  this  must  henceforth  motivate  Germany 
as  part  of  the  free  world. 

Rkmasks  bt   Sxnatob  TBoiCAS  J.  Dodo  at 

COMMUCOaATtON      OF     TRX      EAST      OXBMAN 

UnuaiHo 

The  course  of  human  history  is  imeven. 
and  the  events  of  tomorrow  have  in  every 
generaUon  been  impredlcteble.  Since  man- 
kind first  began  to  record  its  stwy.  there 
have  been  periods  of  progress,  periods  of  stag- 
nation, and  periods  of  disastrous  retrogres- 
sion. But  there  is.  In  this  varied  history,  a 
central  moral  pattern  which  makea  it  poesible 
to  foresee  the  general  outline  of  the  future, 
even  though  the  details  may  remain  obecure! 

Despite  the  periods  of  stagnation  and  ret- 
rogression, the  broad  tendency  of  history 
polnto  ever  upward  to  the  goals  of  human 
equality,  of  brotherhood  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  of  peace  between  the  na- 
tions, and  of  tree  societies  whose  laws  8t«n 
from  belief  In  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

In  this  long,  upward  struggle  there  are 
several  dates  that  have  enduring  and  uni- 
versal signlflcance  because  they  represent  his- 
toric turning  points. 

Such  a  date  was  June  19,  1218,  on  which 
the  Magna  Carta  was  signed  in  ancient  Bna- 
land.  • 

Such  a  date  was  July  4,  1774,  when  the 
American  colonies  issued  their  Declaration 
of  Independence  frcwn  British  rule,  invoking 
the  belief  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  aU  entitled  to  life.  Uberty.  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  that  It  is  the  func- 
tion and  piurpose  of  government  to  protect 
these  rights. 

Such  a  date.  too.  was  June  17,  1963,  when 
the  workers  of  East  Germany,  ignoring  the 
pundits  who  said  that  revolt  against  Com- 
munist dictatorship  was  impossible,  rose  up 
against  their  Communist  rulers  and  against 
the  military  might  of  the  Soviet  Red  army. 

I  think  it  important  to  recaU  certain  facts 
about  the  uprising  of  June  17  because  these 
facto  constitute  the  best  answer  to  those 
pessimisto  who  believe  that  Communist 
power  is  permanent  and  unassailable  and 
that  Western  policy  must  therefore  seek  to 
devise  an  accommodation  with  Soviet  rule 
in  Central  Surope. 

The  upriaing  of  June  17  began  simply 
enough  with  a  march  of  some  6,000  Bast 
Berlin  workers,  protecting  against  the  new 
woric  norms. 
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Within  hours,  what  began  as  a  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  the  work  norms,  turned 
Into  a  demand  for  free  elections. 

Within  a  day,  over  SOO/WO  workers 
throughout  East  Germany  had  Joined  the 
revolt. 

In  Ifagdeburg,  GOrlltz,  Brandenburg,  and 
other  cities,  the  workers  stormed  govern- 
ment ofllces  and  freed  prisoners  from  Com- 
munist Jails.  They  tore  down  and  burned 
the  hated  Red  flag  of  communism,  which 
they  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  their  ex- 
pression. And  when  the  Red  army  aent  Its 
tanks  in  to  crush  the  revolt,  they  fought 
against  the  tanks  with  rocks  and  with  bare 
hands. 

At  this  Juncture  in  history  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  workers  of  East 
Oermany  could  not  prevail  against  the 
massed  might  of  the  Red  army.  Their  re- 
volt was  doomed  to  defeat;  and  It  was  also 
Inevitable  that  they  would  have  to  pay  a 
dreadful  price  for  their  temerity.  In  the 
fighting  Itself,  several  hundred  East  Oerman 
workers  died  and  thoxisands  were  wounded. 
In  the  repressions  that  followed,  60,000  East 
Germans  were  reported  arrested.  Almost 
200  were  executed,  and  7,000.  it  is  estimated, 
disappeared. 

But  even  in  defeat,  the  revolt  of  June  17 
represented  a  signal  victory  for  the  cauae  of 
freedom. 

At  one  stroke  It  destroyed  the  myth  that 
Communist  dlctatorshlns  are  Inherently 
stable  and  that  uprisings  against  them  are 
impossible.  It  demonstrated  how  utterly 
without  support  these  dictatorships  are.  It 
demonstrated  the  total  fallxire  of  7  years 
effort  to  indoctrinate  the  youth  of  East  Oer- 
many In  Marxist  dogma.  It  set  a  precedent 
for  the  Poznan  uprising  in  Poland  and  the 
mighty  Hungarian  Revolution  of  October 
1956  which  shook  the  satellite  empire  to  Its 
very  foxindatlons. 

The  revolt  of  June  17  set  off  a  historic 
process  which  will  some  day  bring  the  entire 
structure  of  Soviet  o^oniallsm  tiunbllng 
down.  For  freedom  and  not  communism  is 
the  wave  of  the  future.  This  is  the  central 
lesson  of  history.  And  It  is  the  central  lee- 
son  of  the  East  Oerman  revolt. 

As  it  was  in  1963,  the  city  of  Berlin  re- 
mains today  the  fulcrum  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces 
of  slavery  in  the  continent  of  Europe. 

There  are  some  who  became  discouraged, 
e^jMdally  after  the  erection  of  the  Berlin 
waU.  by  an  apparent  weakening  in  the  Allied 
position  and  by  voices  of  compromise  In 
this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  I  am, 
myself,  unhappy  over  some  of  the  concea- 
slona  we  have  made,  or  offered  to  make,  on 
the  question  of  Berlin  and  over  our  fallmre 
to  react  m<»^  energetically  to  the  erection 
of  the  Berlin  wall.  But  I  am  as  certain 
as  I  am  of  anything  that  the  Weat  will  never 
abandon  Berlin. 

Our  commitment  to  defend  Berlin  has  been 
stated  and  restated  by  three  siiccessive  Presi- 
dents and  by  five  Secretaries  of  State.  It  has 
been  confirmed  by  ctrngressional  resolutions. 
It  has  been  supported  by  the  American  peo- 
ple in  successive  Gallup  polls,  by  the  incred- 
ible majority  of  8  to  1. 

It  was  reconfirmed  to  the  people  <a  Berlin 
by  Vice  President  Ltnoon  B.  Johicsow,  acting 
as  special  emissary  for  President  Kennedy 
In  August  1961.  His  words  on  that  occasion 
are  worth  quoting  becauee  I  firmly  believe 
that  they  represent  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

••I  have  come  to  Berlin  by  direction  of 
President  Kennedy.  He  wants  you  to  know — 
and  I  want  you  to  know — that  the  pledge 
he  has  given  to  the  freedom  of  West  Ber- 
lin and  to  the  righta  of  Western  accees  to 
Berlin  is  firm.  To  the  survival  and  to  the 
creative  fut\ire  of  this  city  we  Americans 
have  pledged,  in  effect,  what  our  ancestors 
pledged  in  forming  the  United  States:  'our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  hon<^.' " 


Finally*  our  oontlnxiing  commitment  to 
Berlin  waa  made  clear  beyond  the  posalblll^ 
of  doubt  by  the  fbet  that  Prealdent  Kennedy 
aaslgned  Gen.  Lucius  D.  CU^  as  hla  apeclal 
representative  in  Berlin.  General  Clay's 
name  has  rightly  become  a  symbol  of  West- 
em  determination  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
Berlin  and  of  its  refusal  to  yield  to  threata 
and  blackmail.  The  meaning  of  General 
Clay's  appointment  was.  I  am  certain,  not 
lost  on  the  Sovleto.  It  may  very  well  be  the 
reason  why  the  Soviets  are  blustering  far  less 
this  year  than  they  were  a  year  ago  at  this 
time. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  West 
was  not  even  able  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  the  Berlin  wall.  How  then,  they  ask, 
can  the  West  possibly  hope  to  persuade  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  the  reunification  of  Oer- 
many, short  of  a  war  which  no  one  wants? 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  actions  that 
we  could  have  taken,  short  of  war,  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  Berlin  wall;  and  I 
believe  that  there  are  eotirses  of  action  open 
to  us  which  would  make  the  democratic 
reunification  of  Germany  a  realistic  objec- 
tive, achievable  by  peaceful  means. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  the  conventional 
forces  under  NATO's  command  in  Europe 
must  be  dramatically  Increased.  There  has 
been  far  too  great  a  tendency  to  rely  on  the 
shield  of  American  nuclear  retaliation;  and. 
because  of  this  tendency,  our  European  allies 
have  limited  themselves  to  military  efforta 
that  are  proportionately  far  below  the  Amer- 
ican level. 

To  be  sure,  the  free  world  must  have  the 
ability  to  respond  to  thermonuclear  attack 
with  thermonuclear  missiles  of  tte  own.  But 
thermonuclear  missiles  can  have  little  im- 
pact on  the  internal  political  situation  in 
satellite  Europe  and  can  exercise  little  re- 
straint on  the  Red  Army  if  it  should  come 
to  another  East  Berlin  or  Poznan  or  Buda- 
pest. 

The  mere  existence  of  conventional  forces. 
In  the  adjoining  free  territories,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  exercise  a  political  Influence,  and 
this  Influence  varies  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  size  and  power.  If  NATO  tkad  achieved 
the  Lisbon  Conference  goal  of  50  divisions 
at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  crisis,  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  Red  Army 
might  not  have  Intervened  again  in  Htmgary 
after  Ita  withdrawal  in  late  October  1956. 

The  second  area  in  which  we  must  concert 
our  policies  and  Increase  our  efforts,  is  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  believe  that  the  free  world  must  use  its 
tremendous  economic  power,  as  the  Soviets 
used  their  power,  to  bolster  their  diplomacy. 

It  is  not  merely  that  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal vast  annual  agricultural  surpluses, 
while  the  Communist  bloc  suffers  chronically 
from  agricultural  shortages.  The  Herter- 
Clayton  report  of  November  1961  pointed  out 
that  the  West,  possessing  18  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  commands  two-thirds  of 
its  Industrial  capacity.  "The  way  in  which 
this  preponderant  power  is  used,"  said  the 
report,  "will  be  a  major  factor  in  determining 
the  Issues  and  outcome  of  the  cold  war." 

Despite  a  few  highly  publicized  technologi- 
cal successes  the  industry  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
is  incredibly  weak  in  many  areas.  The  Soviet 
machine  tool  industry  suffers,  in  particular, 
from  a  chronic  inability  to  produce  high  pre- 
cision equipment.  To  overcome  their  weak- 
nesses, the  Soviets  have  been  desperately 
shopping  for  precision  machine  tools  and 
chemical  processing  equipment  and  entire 
industrial  plante  of  various  kinds. 

Although  the  NATO  allies  have  imposed 
some  reetrlctions  on  shipmente  to  the  So- 
viet bloc,  these  reetrlctions  have  been  very 
unevenly  applied,  and  the  Soviets  have  been 
able  to  obtain  an  Increasing  amount  of 
equipment  which  adds  significantly  to  their 
Industrial-military  potential. 

There  la  nothing  that  the  Soviets  desire 
more  than  increased  imports  of  industrial 


equliHnent  from  the  West  and  credit  to  fi- 
nance these  Importe.  Conversely,  there  Is 
nothing  that  would  hurt  the  Soviets  more 
than  the  drastic  civtallment  by  the  free 
world  of  the  presoit  shipmeBts  of  ladiwtrlal 
equ^xnesit  to  the  Oommxmist  bloe.  8adi  a 
curtailment  would  play  havoc  with  tks  So- 
viet economy  because  of  the  rlgkU^  of  its 
planning.  It  would  make  It  more  dilBcult 
for  the  Soviets  to  meet  its  economic  ooanmlt- 
ments  to  the  satellites,  and  thus  Increase  the 
stresses  within  the  bloc. 

Our  great  industrial  and  agriemltvral  supe- 
riority gives  us  leverage  which  we  can  exer- 
cise in  a  positive  or  a  negative  «w«»rtl^» 
The  starting  point  should  be  a  general  tlgfat- 
enlng  up  on  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloe. 
Beyond  this  point,  we  should  meet  aniLieealiiii 
or  threat  of  aggression  by  carefully  calcu- 
lated sanctions  starting  first,  peih^M.  with 
a  ban  on  certain  categories  of  industrial 
equiixnent;  then  extending  this.  If  neeeasary, 
to  cov«-  all  machine  tcmls  and  «^*»^»ni^^l 
IHY>ee88ing  equipment;  and  finally.  If  the 
Soviets  persist  in  their  attitudes,  cutting  off 
all  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Conversely,  if  the  Soviets  ever  show  them- 
selves disposed  to  seriously  bargain  for  a  re- 
laxation of  the  situation  In  Europe,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  offer  meaningful  eonoes- 
skms  on  trade  and  credit  in  return  for  po- 
litical concessions  from  the  Soviet  side.  It 
is  not  Inconceivable  that  against  a  back- 
ground of  recurring  discontent  within  the 
satellites  and  Internecine  strife  within  the 
Kremlin,  the  Soviets  might  some  day  be 
willing  to  exchange  free  elections  In  Oer- 
many for  Eubatantlal  credits  and  shipments 
of  equipment  from  the  West.  For  my  own 
part.  I  believe  this  would  be  a  lagmmate 
quid  pro  quo. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  dUBeultlca  In 
the  way  of  implementing  such  a  policy.  It 
will  Involve  the  voluntary  abandonment  of 
profitable  sales  by  Western  Industry,  and  a 
far  greater  degree  of  cooperation  than  to- 
day exlsto  between  the  NATO  nations.  But 
if  we  are  not  prepared  to  forego  a  amall  per- 
centage of  ovu-  proflta  In  the  Interest  of  free- 
dom, then  the  future  of  freedom  ta.  Indeed, 
uncertain.  And  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
use  our  great  economic  leverage  as  an  in- 
strument of  deterrence  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression, then  the  future  of  peace  is  equally 
uncertain. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  come  to- 
gether every  year  at  this  time  to  pay  homage 
to  the  heroism  of  the  East  Oerman  uprising 
of  June  17,  1953.  We  owe  it  to  the  martyrs 
ot  the  East  German  uprising  and  of  the  Po- 
lish and  Hungarian  uprisings  whldi  succeed- 
ed It,  to  pursue  the  goal  for  whl^  they 
gave  their  lives  by  making  it  the  prime  ob- 
jective <rf  ova  diplomacy. 

I  am  confident  that  this  goal  Is  achiev- 
able. I  am  confident  that  it  can  be  adileved 
by  peaceful  means.  But  it  will  require  all 
the  persistence,  all  the  resourcefulness,  and 
all  the  dedication  of  which  we  are  capable. 

If  we  so  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  be- 
fore us.  then  the  heroes  of  the  June  17  up- 
rising will  not  have  sacrificed  their  Uves  in 
vain. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
17  I  made  a  speech  in  which  I  set  forth 
certain  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
United  States  could  deal  with  its  trade 
policy  in  the  face  of  ttie  rebuff  which  the 
whole  world  has  suffered  in  respect  of 
her  trade  policy  when  Britain's  apipjica- 
tion  for  admission  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket was  rejected.  There  have  been  most 
unusual  comments  and  analyaes  upon 
these  recommendattens  whteta  call  for 
changes  in  the  Trade  Kspanskm  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  watching 
with    great    concern    developments    in 
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CsiTcurisLO.  President. 


Tarn  Toi  Aooo  Institutb.  Inc.. 
WaOth  \gton.  D.C..  June  12. 1993. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAVfra> 
VS,  Senate. 
Washinffton.  DX!. 

DBAS  Jack:  I  hilve  Just  hsd  an  opportunity 
to  read  oarefolly  your  letter  of  J\me  3  and 
Its  enclosure,  whi  :h  is  a  copy  of  your  speech 
In  ths  Senate  of  May  17  proposing  certain 
amendments  llbe  -ailing  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

heartily  in  the  views  you 


I  oooeur  most 


have 


an  1  propoaals  you  have  made. 


As  president  of  the  Tobacco  Institute.  I  testl- 
flsd  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee last  year,  preeenting  the  full  support 
of  the  tobacco  Industry.  iwoMw^^i^g  manufac- 
turers, leaf  dealers,  and  growers,  in  support 
of  the  bill.  I  would  be  happy  to  express 
similar  support  for  your  present  proposals. 

I  was  also  glad  of  an  opportunity  recently 
to  testify  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  so-called  Mills  amendment. 
enacted  last  year,  which  will  impose  heavy 
restrictions  against  our  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  if  allowed  to  stand.  I  hope 
very  much  that  you  will  do  everything  In 
your  power  to  advance  this  project. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

1  Gkobcb  V.  Allxn. 

June  7.  1963. 
Senator  Jacob  Javtts, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Ssnatob:  Thank  you  for  the  reprint 
of  yoiir  recent  address  in  the  Senate  on 
world  trade  and  U.S.  trade  policy.  As  for- 
mer Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  Hull,  sub- 
sequenUy  for  13  years  a  member  of  the  VB. 
Tariff  Commission  (11  years  as  vice  chair- 
man) and  a  member  of  the  U3.  delegation 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1947  which 
adopted  the  OATT,  I  am  naturally  much  in- 
terested in  this  subject  and  in  your  address. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  meet  sincerely 
on  the  splendid  contribution  that  you,  as  a 
US.  Senator,  have  consistently  and  most  ably 
been  making  over  the  years  to  liberal  trade 
policy.  Tour  contributions  exhibit  a  thor- 
ough understanding  not  only  of  its  broader 
implications  but  also  of  its  technical  as- 
pects and  problems  in  practical  adminis- 
tration, and  commendable  initiative  and  im- 
agination in  suggesting  ways  of  making  it 
more  effective.  With  practically  everything 
that  you  suggest  In  your  address  I  find  my- 
self in  agreement.  Since,  however,  you  In- 
vite conunents,  you  may  find  the  following 
to  be  of  some  Interest. 

First.  I  have  some  observations  to  make 
regarding  that  part  of  your  address  in  which 
you  discuss  adjustment  assistance.  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
should  make  clear  that  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justment assistance  is  not  to  avoid  disturb- 
ing the  status  quo  but,  quite  the  contrary, 
to  facilitate  maximum  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's hvmian  and  material  resources.  But 
it  also  seems  to  me  that  the  retention  in  the 
act  of  the  proviso  that  the  increase  in  im- 
porta  must  have  resulted  In  major  part  from 
the  trade  agreement  concession  greatly  weak- 
ens. If  indeed  it  does  not  substantially  pre- 
clude actual  use  of,  the  adjustment  provi- 
sions. It  was  my  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  In  most  cases, 
if  not  all,  it  Is  quite  impossible  to  differ- 
entiate at  all  closely  between  a  tariff  con- 
cession and  other  factors  as  the  cause  of 
increased  imports.  This  particular  provision 
threatens  to  make  a  virtual  dead  letter  of  the 
adjustment  provisions.  Unless  this  feature 
of  the  act  can  be  made  genuinely  operative 
in  deserving  cases,  either  tariff  cuts  that 
ought  to  be  made  cannot  be  made  or,  if  made, 
will  result  in  the  accumulation  of  increas- 
ingly formidable  opposition  to  continuance 
of  omr  present  policy  and.  possibly.  Its  re- 
versal. 

Second,  while  recognizing  that  the  amend- 
ments you  have  suggested  would  greatly  in- 
crease our  bargaining  power  In  the  coming 
negotiations  and  are  most  desirable,  I  have 
serious  misgivings — especially  If  they  are  not 
adopted — regarding  the  prospect  of  our  ob- 
taining anything  remotely  approaching  the 
kind  and  magnitude  of  concessions  from  the 
Common  Market  that  we  ought  to  seek  and 
that  you  envisage.  These  apprehensions 
were  not  greatly  lessened  by  impressions  I 
received  from  attending  a  small  meeting  re- 


cently St  which  Mr.  Jeso  Royer — formerly  a 
t<^  ofllclsl  of  the  GATT  and  presently.  I  un- 
derstand, tariff  consultant  for  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  World 
Bank — was  the  speaker. 

In  an  able  and  well-informed  talk,  he 
emphasized  at  the  outset  that  the  Common 
Market  countries  were  not  greatly  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  concessions  we  could 
offer.  Partly  this  seems  to  have  been  based 
on  our  loss  of  bargaining  power  by  reason 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  Common  Msrket — thanks,  I  might 
add,  to  his  fellow  countryman.  President 
De  Gaulle — ^your  proposals  would,  of 
course,  broaden  and  activate  this  feature 
of  the  act.  He  was  also  concerned  about 
possible  agreement  by  the  United  States  to 
a  tariff-cutting  fmmula  that  would  go  be- 
yond reciprocal  horizontal  reductions  and 
permit  lopping  off  the  higher  peaks  in  our 
tariff  structure:  for  example,  chemicals.  He 
was  hopeful  that  an  acceptable  compromise 
could  be  arrived  at.  Our  subsequent  agree- 
ment at  Geneva  not  to  exclude  this  idea 
has  helped  for  the  time  being  to  tide  over 
this  difficulty. 

But  in  respect  of  the  deadlock  over  agricxil- 
turai  protection  in  the  Common  Market,  he 
was  not  at  all  reassuring,  merely  suggesting 
that  some  acconunodation  might  be  achieved 
through  international  commodity  agree- 
ments. He  had  previously  suggested  that 
the  negotiations  might  be  advantageously 
confined,  largely  or  wholly,  to  nonagrlcul- 
tiiral  commodities. 

Coupling  his  earlier  expression  of  skep- 
ticism regarding  the  value  of  concessions  we 
could  offer  with  his  emphatic  statement  at 
this  point  that,  in  his  view,  no  substantial 
change  in  the  Market's  agricultural  policy 
could  be  expected.  I  asked  whether  the 
threat  of  withdrawal  on  a  wide  scale  by  the 
United  States  of  concessions  already  enjoyed 
by  the  Common  Market  woxild  induce  it  to 
make  really  worthwhile  modifications  of  its 
present  attitude.  Or.  if  it  came  to  a  show- 
down, would  it  elect  to  engage  in  a  trade  war? 
Needless  to  say,  I  explained  that  I  held  no 
brief  for  the  penalty  method  of  tariff  bar- 
gaining and  would  deplore  such  an  outcome 
as  costly  to  both  sides.  But  suppose.  I  con- 
tinued, matters  should  come  to  this  pass, 
what  would  be  the  result? 

I  was  not  greatly  heartened  by  his  reply. 
He  felt  certain  that  no  appreciable  modifica- 
tion could  be  expected  in  its  agricultural 
policy.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  sacro- 
sanct fait  accompli  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, though  I  observe  that  negotiations 
in  this  area  are  not  precluded  by  the  broad 
and  very  general  agreement  oa  bases  for 
negotiation  subsequently  approved  at  Gen- 
eva. On  the  subject  of  trade  war  he  side- 
stepped somewhat  by  suggesting  that  the 
Common  Market  might  not  elect  to  retali- 
ate. 

If  Royer's  "lews  are  well  founded,  and  es- 
pecially if  your  proposals  are  not  adopted, 
can  we  be  quite  sure  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  penalty  method  of  obtaining  conces- 
sions (or  perhaps  even  with  it),  we  can 
achieve  a  satisfactory  agreement?  May  we 
not  be  in  need,  while  "speaking  softly"  but 
not  too  softly,  of  "carrying  a  big  stick"  and 
somehow  getting  across  the  idea  ttuit  it  may. 
Indeed,  have  to  be  used.  If  they  are  not  im- 
pressed by  what  we  have  to  offer,  might  they 
not  be  a  little  more  impressed  by  what  we 
can  take  away? 

I  came  away  from  the  Royer  meeting  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  Common 
Market  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  hard 
bargainer.  Most  emphatically  we  shall  need 
the  additional  bargaining  power  envisaged 
in  your  address  in  order  to  achieve  a  really 
good  agreement.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not 
entirely  sure  that  even  this  will  suffice.  But 
it  would  surely  help. 
Sincerely, 

Ltnn  R.  Bdminstxb. 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Gbstbtnbb  Cobp.. 
Yonkers.  N.Y..  June  10, 1963. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
VS.  Senate. 

DBAS  Sbnatob  Javtts:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  us  the  copy  of  the  Con- 
oBBssioNAi,  Rbcobo  which  printed  your  state- 
ment on  foreign  trade,  which  sets  forth  with 
singular  wisdom  and  clarity  the  position 
which  all  thinking  men  will  support. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  Government's 
expressed  stand  with  general  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  more  liberal  trade,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  seen  fit  under  the  guise  of  the 
national  security  to  Impose  regxilatlons  which 
have  the  affect  of  eliminating  imported  mer- 
chandise as  a  competitive  factor  in  Defense 
Department  procurement  to  the  detriment 
of  the  import  and  export  industry  at  large 
and  the  Government  itself. 

The  elimination  of  this  area  of  competi- 
tion has  already  led  to  needless  increases  in 
costs  in  the  vast  area  in  which  the  national 
security  Is  clearly  not  at  stake. 

In  our  own  State  of  New  York,  the  "Buy 
American"  regulations  put  into  effect  in  the 
parlous  days  of  the  depression  still  serve  to 
deny  to  the  State  economies  that  could  be 
affected  by  the  Introduction  of  Imported 
merchandise,  and  this  in  a  State  whose  very 
prosperity  depends  so  much  on  the  vitality 
of  its  Imports  and  exports  and  the  great 
port  of  New  York  City. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  Zbaland. 

Stbacusb  UNivKBsrrr, 

OOLXBGK  or  BUSXNBSS  AOKINISTBATION, 

Syracuse.  N.Y..  June  11. 1963. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Javtts:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  3  and  for  your  splendid  speech 
given  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Friday. 
May  17,  1963  The  sentiments  expressed  in 
your  speech  are  such  that  I  can  endorse  them 
without  exception.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  amend  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  limitations  presented  by  the  80- 
percent  provision  clause.  I  endorse  the  idea 
embodied  in  your  bill  S.  602. 

I  entirely  endorse  your  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  for  further  liberalization 
of  American  trading  regulations  to  include 
in  the  GATT  negotiations  the  commodities 
now  entirely  excluded  and  also  the  reduction 
and  removal  of  the  many  import  quotas  that 
are  in  existence. 

The  negotiations  presently  being  con- 
ducted at  Geneva  have  already  made  it  clear 
that  the  EEC  is  going  to  drive  a  hard  bar- 
gain. I  believe  that  they  are  bargaining 
from  strength,  and  that  this  Is  no  time  for 
the  United  States  to  argue  as  it  does  within 
the  endorsement  given  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  by  the  Congress,  that  the  United  States 
is  in  favor  of  freeing  world  trade  and  in- 
creasing its  trade  with  the  Common  Mar- 
,  ket  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  covers  its  retreat 
in  the  face  of  hard  bargaining  with  a  whole 
series  of  restrictions  that  are  outside  the 
tariff  negotiating  machinery.  You  will  no 
doubt  have  read  of  the  complaints  made 
by  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
respect  to  the  trade  restrictions  that  limit 
French  access  to  the  American  market.  You 
will  also  have  seen  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  newsletter  an  effec- 
tive documentation  of  the  hypocrisy  that 
surrounds  the  stand  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  its  representatives  with  respect  to 
the  reduction  of  restrlctlofts  on  agric\iltxiral 
countries.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
United  States  already  has  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  the  EEC,  and  that  EEC 
has  a  right  to  demand  additional  opportuni- 
ties to  expand  its  trade  with  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  to  persuade  both  the  EEC 
and  the  free  world  that  we  believe  in  the 
advantages  that  accrue  from  the  free  work- 


ing of  eomparativs  advantages,  If  we  are 
to  persuade  the  imcommltted  countries  that 
we  are  as  much  concerned  for  ovir  poor  rela- 
tions as  we  are  for  our  relations  with  otu: 
richer  friends,  then  we  must  put  aside 
hypocrisy  and  take  positive  steps  to  make 
our  domestic  market  available  to  those  who 
can  compete  successfxilly  in  it.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  United  States  to  begin  the 
liberalization  process  by  making  still  fur- 
ther concessions  to  the  Japanese,  who  have 
shown  the  path  to  development  that  is  pos- 
sible under  the  free  market  system,  the 
path  that  may  or  may  not  be  traveled  by 
other  developing  countries.  Japan  financed 
its  own  economic  development  very  largely 
through  the  pursuit  of  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  production.  In  the  face  of 
American  and  British  competition,  Japan 
was  able  to  compete  successfully  and  earn 
the  foreign  exchange  that  is  required  to  ac- 
celerate further  economic  development.  We 
cannot  advocate  the  free  market  system  as 
the  better  alternative  to  the  Soviet  system 
of  development  if  we  positively  discowage 
Japan  and  the  developing  countries  from 
looking  to  the  developed  free  markets  for 
potential  customers. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter  and  accept 
my  support  in  yoiu-  efforts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  J.  Thomas, 
Instructor.      International      Marketing 

Management. 


New  Yobk,  N.Y.. 

June  13.  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  JAvrrs:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  yoxir  letter  of  June  3,  1963,  and  the 
enclosed  address  on  UJ3.  trade  policy. 

There  are  two  comments  that  I  should  like 
to  make.  In  the  first  place  I  am  botind  to 
say  that  the  European  position  with  respect 
to  the  Inadequacies  of  the  present  law  to 
remove  the  disparity  between  "very  high" 
and  "very  low"  duties  seems  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely reasonable.  I  would  hope  that  enough 
flexibility  could  be  put  into  our  law  to  make 
it  possible  to  meet  them  at  least  part  way. 
The  old  French  plan  of  1951,  which  provided 
for  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  reductions  in 
an  index  niunber  of  duties  in  predefined 
groups  of  items  alwasrs  seemed  to  me  rather 
attractive,  but  the  UJ3.  could  not  accept  it 
then  as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  We  shall 
now  probably  have  to  accept  something 
similar  but  less  favorable. 

Secondly,  I  would  draw  yo\ir  atten- 
tion to  the  relationship  between  the 
whole  complex  of  negotiations  centering 
around  GATT  and  the  forthcoming  U.N. 
World  Trade  Conference.  I  feel  that 
the  United  States  may  face  a  very 
bad  time  in  that  conference.  I  have  been 
told  that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
competent  Indian  chosen  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  that  the  State  Department,  think- 
ing to  please  Latin  America,  refused  to  go 
along  with  a  deal  to  that  effect  and  sup- 
ported Prebisch.  I  cannot  think  how  anyone 
who  knows  either  Latin  America  or  Prebisch 
could  imagine  that  this  coxild  yield  any 
favorable  results.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  the  conference  will  turn  into  an  all  out 
attack  on  GATT,  the  trade  policies  of  the 
Atlantic  countries  and  the  United  States  in 
particular. 

I  can  see  that  it  may  have  a  ntunber  of  bad 
effects  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  could  have 
any  good  ones.  But  the  point  is  that  if  the 
underdeveloped  countries  are  convinced  be- 
fore the  conference  meets  that  they  are  get- 
ting something  of  benefit  to  them  through 
the  GATT  machinery,  the  more  sensible 
among  them  may  very  well  be  persuaded  not 
to  join  a  united  front  against  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that,  after  admiring  3rour 
approach  to  and  judgement  about  these  im- 


portant commercial  policy  matters  for  a  good 
many  years,  I  expect  from  about  the  middle 
of  1964,  to  be  able  to  express  my  support 
in  more  concrete  manner  as  I  shall  probably 
become  a  constituent  of  yo\irs  at  that  time. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

MicHABi.  L.  Hoffman. 

Consolidatxd  Paint  &  Vabnish  Cobp., 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  June  12, 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 

VS.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Washington.  D.C. 
Sn:  Thank  you  for  sending  us  a  transcript 
of  your  speech  regarding  reduction  of  tariffs, 
reprinted  in  the  Conobxssional  Rzcoas  of 
Friday,  May  17.  1963. 

We  would  like  to  state  that  we  are  fully  in 
favor  of  tariff  reduction  in  the  largest  scale 
possible,  as  we  feel  certain  that  this  will 
contribute  enormously  to  the  increase  of 
export  bxisiness  of  our  company  in  particular 
and  the  United  States  in  general. 

In  many  instances,  we  find  that  certain  of 
ova  materials  (roofcoatlngs  and  specialty 
paints)  are  excluded  from  many  markets  be- 
caxise  of  the  high  taric:  and  duty  exacted  for 
these  materials.  Although  our  customers 
are  convinced  of  the  superior  quality  and 
usefulness  of  oiu-  products,  this  in  many 
cases  is  an  obstacle  impossible  to  surmount. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
Very  truly  yours, 

I.  M.  Htncxk, 
Export  Manager. 

Congbbss  or  thz  Unttxo  States, 

Washington.  D.C.  June  18. 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Jack:    That  was  an  able  speech  of 
yours  on  foreign  trade.    I  agree  with  nearly 
all  of  the  views  expreesed   and  fought   for 
most  of  them  inside  the  committee. 
With  best  wishes. 
Faithfully, 

Paui,  H.  DouGuis. 

Standaxd  On.  Co.,  New  Jbisbt. 

New  York.  N.Y..  June  18. 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatob  Javtts:  I  have  read  with  the 
greatest  of  Interest  your  speech  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  17,  1963,  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me  with  your  letter  of  June  3, 
1963.  My  associates  and  I  were  in  full  accord 
with  your  efforts  last  year  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent broader  authority  in  the  administration 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  cer- 
tainly wish  you  success  in  the  renewed  effort 
which  you  are  making. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness 
in  writing  me  on  this  matter. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yoms, 

M.  L.  HArnxB. 

President. 

KelloogCo., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich..  June  18. 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Senatob  Javtts:  We  have  your  letter 
of  June  3,  1963,  and  we  agree  with  you  that 
we  must  amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  to  provide  authority  for  the  President 
to  negotiate  for  the  reciprocal  across-the- 
board  elimination  of  tariffs  with  all  fully 
developed  free  world  nations  in  specified 
categories  of  items  to  replace  the  present 
authority  which  has  been  emasculated  by  the 
rejection  of  United  Kingdom  membership 
in  the  European  Common  Market. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  L.  HABBntfl.  8r.. 
Vice  President  and  Oeneral  Counsel. 
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I  Shan  certainly  not  fall  to  let  you  know 
tbeir  eomment  to  your  suggestions. 
With  best  peasonal  regards. 
Tours  very  sineerely. 

Dr.  Wnjvxxo  PiAjtmi, 
Austrian  Ambassador. 


BamsH  Embasst, 
Washington.  June  10. 1963. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>SAB  Skmatob  JAvrrs:  Thank  you  ao  much 
for  your  letter  of  Jime  3.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  you  for  sending  to  me  and  to  other 
members  of  the  commercial  department  of 
this  Embassy,  copies  of  the  statement  you 
delivered  to  the  Senate  on  May  17.  I  think 
myself  that  if  the  four  lines  of  acUon  you 
I»'opose  were  followed  there  would  be  a  re- 
sponse from  Europe. 

I  was  Interested  in  your  remarks  about 
the  rigidity  of  the  rules  that,  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  must  be  applied  when 
application  Is  made  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance. We  in  this  Embassy  have  watched 
with  Interest  the  progress  of  the  adjustment 
assistance  appUeaUons  that  have  come  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  we  regard  the  new  criteria  pre- 
scribed in  escape  clause  investigations  as 
helftful  to  Britain  and  other  coxmtries  seek- 
ing to  develop  their  exports  to  the  United 
States,  not  becaiise  they  would  give  any  addi- 
tional advantage  to  foreign  goods  but  on  the 
contrary  because  they  tend  to  maintain  the 
value  of  trade  concessions  bargained  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  other  countries  to  regard  with 
apprehensloo  escape  clause  procedures  as 
they  could  lead,  through  the  Imposition  of 
Increased  tarUTs,  to  penalisation  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  Arm  or  an  Industry  in  developing 
new  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Sineerely  yours. 

1  John  Cradwick, 

I         Commercial  Minister. 

Hovsx  or  Rkprsskmtativks, 
Montgomery.  Ala..  June  8, 1963. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxkatob  jAvrrs:  I  received  your  let- 
ter of  Jime  6,  1963,  along  with  your  state- 
ment delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  May  17,  1963.  concerning  the  worldwide 
trade  talks.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
your  views  and  agree  with  you  whole- 
heartedly. 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  United 
States  has  not  used  its  economic  strength 
properly  or  adequately  In  leading  the  free 
world.  I  am  hoping  that  Senate  biU  802  U 
enacted  into  law. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  and 
the  copy  of  your  speech. 
Sincerely  yours, 

1  Oast  P.  Bttiins. 

Leacttx  or  WouzN 

VOTXBS  0»  CAUrOSKIA, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Ji^ne  17. 1963. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Senatob  jAvrrs:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  a  cc^y  of  your  state- 
ment delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
PHday.  B«ay  17,  1983,  entitled  "United  States 
Must  Play  New  Role  at  Worldwide  Trade 
Talks." 

I  found  your  remarks  very  interesting  and 
worth  while.  I  a^ree  heartUy  with  your  com- 
ment that  In  our  preoccupation  with  the 
Common  Market,  we  tend  to  overlook  the  Im- 
portance^^f  our  trade  with  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  even  oX  other  regional  groupings 
like  the  ECC. 


The  information  made  available  on  page  2 
of  your  statement  concerning  Latin  America 
is  particiUarly  useful  In  view  of  Callfomlan 
interest  in  that  area.  Recently  I  have,  for 
Instance,  received  requests  from  three  differ- 
ent leagues  of  women  voters  in  this  area  for 
information  or  speakers  about  economic  de- 
velopment in  and  trade  with  Latin  America. 

Tour  list  of  the  Philippine  commodities  on 
which  the  United  States  imposes  tariff  quotas 
seemed  to  me  to  explain  a  point  which  had 
puzzled  me  during  the  recent  hearing  in  Los 
Angeles  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  trade  with  the  Pacific; 
namely,  that  the  Philippines  Impose  a  variety 
of  restrictions  on  American  citrus  fruits  and 
citrus  products. 

I  trust  that  joui  bill  Introduced  January 
30  (S.  602)  is  moving  successfully  through 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  RoBxar  G.  Nkumann, 

director. 

Tahpa.  Fla., 
June  20.  1963. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sbnatob:  Thank  you  so  much  for 
sending  me  the  copy  of  your  fine  address  of 
May  17.  Tour  reminder  to  the  Senate  that 
we  have  long  passed  the  time  when  separate 
national  interests  are  the  only  criterion,  was 
so  timely  and  so  vitally  necessary.  I  par- 
ticularly like  your  fourth  point  about  easing 
the  trade  barriers  for  the  less  developed 
countries.  Surely  it  is  idle  to  twge  them  to 
go  ahead  on  one  hand  and  at  the  same  time 
restrict  them  In  the  limited  markets  they 
now  have. 

People  are  so  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
and  adapt  to  a  changing  world.  Tet  In  the 
long  run  it  Is  necessary  for  our  Tiltlmate  8\n'- 
vlval.  We  should  be  most  gratefvU  to  you 
for  your  Insight  and  the  courage  to  raise 
your  voice  to  awaken  others  to  a  great  need. 
Thank  you  again  and  success  to  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Mask  Dunmcij,. 


UnCA,  MICB., 

June  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 
U.S.  Senator, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sni:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  8, 1963,  and  the  copy  ot  your  statement 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Mav  17 
1963.  '       ' 

Tou  are  to  be  commended  for  your  aggres- 
sive attitude  toward  the  enactment  of  liberal 
foreign  trade  legislation. 

President  Kennedy  recently  said,  "Peace 
and  progress  cannot  be  maintained  In  a 
world  half-fed  and  half-hungry."  And  cer- 
tainly we  live  In  the  day  of  "the  shrunken 
mile"  manmade  trade  barriers  that  hinder 
the  free  exchange  of  materials  and  goods 
must  be  removed.  We  are  our  brothers 
keepers. 

I  wish  jrou  success  In  your  crusade  for  eco- 
nomic progress  in  freedom.    Just  think,  10,- 
000  human  beings  will  die  this  day  of  starva- 
tion and  malnutrition. 
Sincerely, 

Bdbtom  E.  Stkvems. 


CIVIL      RIGHTS      AND      THE      RE- 
PUBUCAN  PARTY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
minute  or  two  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  an  article  entitled  "Inside  Reports  of 
a  White  Party  LabeV  which  appeared 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  today, 
and  is  printed  also  in  the  Washiiigton 
Post. 
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The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER. 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

BCr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  column,  by  re- 
porters Roland  Evans  and  Robert  No- 
vack,  tkxe  point  is  made  that,  based  upon 
the  talks  which  one  of  the  reporters  has 
had  at  the  meeting  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  in  Denver,  they  are 
tending  to  a  conclusion  that  "These 
Republicans  want  to  unmistakably 
establish  the  party  of  Lincoln  as  the 
white  man's  party,"  or  to  a  party  which 
at  least  is  tending  toward  something  of 
a  neutral  position  on  the  segregation  is- 
sue. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of 
these  reporters  or  their  responsibility  as 
Journalists,  but  I  certainly  question  very 
strongly  their  seeming  conclusions  de- 
rived from  those  to  whom  they  talked. 
I  do  not  believe  that  what  this  article 
says  will  change  the  party  of  Lincoln 
from  being  what  it  is — a  party  which 
was  founded  in  the  fires  of  war  over  a 
century  ago  in  connection  with  the  very 
issue  which  the  country  faces  as  a  na- 
tional crisis  today. 

So  I  reject  any  idea  that  the  party 
of  which  I  am  a  member  will  take  on  a 
white  party  label,  or  seek  to  become  a 
white  supremacy  party  in  any  sense. 
That  would  be  the  greatest  disservice  to 
my  party.  It  would  represent  a  great 
disservice  to  the  N&tion,  which  has  the 
right  to  look  at  us.  as  the  party  of  Lin- 
coln, to  be  one  of  the  most  stalwart  ad- 
vocates of  civil  rights  legislation  in  our 
land. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  during  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  administration  the 
first  two  civil  rights  bills  in  85  years 
went  on  the  statute  books.  They  were 
bipartisan  acts,  but  they  were  enacted 
at  that  time.  The  tonper  of  the  Republi- 
can administration  was  for  them. 

Also  an  analysis  of  the  votes  from  1957 
on  shows  the  strong  dependence  which 
must  be  placed  upon  votes  on  this  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  if  we  are  to 
have  any  civil  rights  legislation  at  alL 
I  call  specifically  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  vote  on  the  motion  for  cloture 
with  respect  to  amending  the  rule  xxii 
which  permits  of  filibusters,  in  which  a 
majori^  of  Republicans,  or  18  out  of  33. 
voted  for  cloture.  That  was  in  my  opin- 
ion a  very  recent  and  a  very  acid  test 

So  I  reject  any  idea  that  my  party 
has  changed  its  coloration  or  its  char- 
acter from  being  the  party  of  Lincoln. 
I  think  that  point  will  be  demonstrated 
in  the  coming  struggle  on  civil  rights 
legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  country  cannot  be- 
lieve any  such  report  as  this.  It  repre- 
sents a  grave  disservice  to  my  peurty  and 
a  great  disservice  to  its  character  and 
the  way  in  which  it  can  best  serve  Amer- 
ica. I  hope  that  any  Republicans  who 
entertain  such  ideas  will  speedily  dispel 
them,  because  I  believe  they  would  tend 
toward  the  destruction  of  my  party 
should  Republicans  ever  imdertake  any 
such  line  of  policy. 


TVA  COOPERATION  TO  REHABILI- 
TATE AREAS  AR'ECTED  BY  STRIP 
BONINO 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  I  was  pleased  to  add  my  name  as 
a  Cbsponsor  of  S.  1013.  a  bill  principally 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschb].  This  bill 
provides  for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  results  of 
such  study  not  later  than  2  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

While  I  concur  in  the  aims  expressed 
and  "implied  in  this  bill,  recent  visits  to 
my  own  State  of  Tennessee  convince  me 
that  2  years  may  be  too  long  to  wait  be- 
fore we  begin  to  correct  a  problem  that 
is  growing  every  day.  The  time  for  cor- 
rective action,  I  feel,  is  now.  Strip  min- 
ing is  scarring  vast  acres  of  once-beauti- 
ful mountainsides  and  hillsides  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  imtil  definite  steps 
are  taken  to  protect  these  natural 
resources. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  been  con- 
ducting a  correspondence  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Aubrey  J.  Wagner.  As  is  well 
known.  TVA  is  a  large  purchaser  of  coal 
for  the  steam  plants  that  produce  TVA 
electricity.  Indeed,  in  the  five  States 
where  TVA  bujrs  coal— Kentucky.  Ten- 
nessee. Illinois.  Virginia,  and  Alabama — 
TVA  bought  18.5  million  tons  of  the  157 
million  tons  produced  in  1961.  Of  this 
amoimt  purchased  by  TVA.  about  half 
came  from  strip  mines.  In  Tennessee, 
the  coal  purchased  by  TVA  amounted  to 
well  over  half  of  all  coal  produced  in  the 
State. 

Since  TVA  is  such  a  significant  pur- 
chaser of  coal  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  I 
believe  it  may  be  possible  for  TVA  to 
institute  a  policy  of  requiring  reclama- 
tion of  strip  mine  areas  in  connection 
with  contracts  for  the  coal  it  purchases, 
and  that  this  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
establishing  a  pattern  of  reclamation  of 
scarred  strip  mine  areas.  If  reclamation 
requirements  were  put  into  effect  by  TVA 
as  part  of  its  coal  purchase  contracts, 
the  coal  producer,  not  being  sure  wheth- 
er coal  from  a  particular  mine  would  go 
to  TVA  or  to  another  consumer,  would 
eventually  find  it  desirable  to  institute 
reclamation  procedures  at  all  of  his 
mines.  Thus  even  though  TVA  does  not 
purchase  all,  or  even  a  majority  of  the 
coal  produced  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area,  a  policy  of  required  reclamation 
should  eventually  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  strip  mining  throughout  the  entire 
area.  The  cost  of  restoration  should  not 
place  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the 
coal  producers  since  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Job  can  be  done  for  an 
average  of  some  1  to  3  cents  per  ton  of 
coal  mined.  This  certainly  seems  like  a 
reasonable  price  to  pay  to  bring  an  end 
to  scarred  landscapes,  polluted  streams, 
unproductive  soil  and  eroding  mountain- 
sides. It  is  my  hope  that  once  the  TVA 
has  instituted  a  program  of  required  res- 
toration of  existing  strip  mine  opera- 
tions, scientists  and  foresters  of  TVA,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  similar  agencies  can  then  co- 


ordinate their  actions  in  an  all-out 
campaign  to  eradicate  the  sears  which 
now  exist  as  a  result  of  past  strip  mine 
operations. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  half 
the  battle  tn  eradicating  any  undesirable 
feature  of  our  modem  dvUizatlon,  such 
as  strip  mine  scars.  Is  getting  the  facts 
fully  and  clearly  In  our  graqD,  so  that 
we  can  act  on  dear  and  certain  knowl- 
edge of  exactly  what  the  problem  is  and 
what  Che  best  solutions  are.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  TVA  for  the  excellent 
work  it  has  done  in  providing  the  facts 
about  the  strip  mine  situation.  The  ex- 
cellent report  TVA  put  out  tn  March  of 
this  year  concembig  strip  mining  is 
filled  with  important  and  useful  facts, 
statistics,  programs,  and  proposals  for 
the  advancement  of  strip  mine  reclama- 
tion. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  the  strip  mine  problem 
who  have  not  alreeidy  given  this  fine 
TVA  report  careful  study  to  do  so.  You 
will  find  it  is  a  most  beneficial  factual 
reference  in  this  area  of  strip  mine 
reclamation. 

I  personally  hope  that  TVA  will  follow 
up  this  fine  accomplishment  with  an- 
other of  equal  Importance,  and  require 
that  all  its  suppliers  of  coal  from  strip 
mines  take  reasonable  steps  to  rehabili- 
tate their  mines.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  that  my  latest 
letter  to  Chairman  Wagner  discussing 
this  proposal  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JUNX  6,  1963. 
Hon.  AuBaxT  J.  Wagnxs, 
Chairman,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

DBAS  Mk.  CHAmifAN:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest yotu-  most  careful  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  implementation  of  an  im- 
mediate program  by  TVA  to  encourage  and 
promote  reclamation  of  coal  strip  mining 
areas  in  Tennessee  and  neighboring  States. 
As  you  know  from  our  previous  correspond- 
ence, the  problems  of  strip  mining  and  the 
challenge  of  reclamation  are  subjects  In 
which  I  have  long  been  Interested.  Simi- 
larly, I  know  of  the  keen  and  sincere  Inter- 
est of  yourself  and  your  fellow  directors  of 
TVA  in  finding  solutions  to  this  difficult  and 
growing  problem. 

Several  important  stejM  have  already  been 
undertaken  in  this  area.  I  know,  for  exam- 
ple, that  TVA  foresters  are  engaged  In  dem- 
onstration and  research  programs  to  deter- 
mine Improved  methods  of  reforsstatloa, 
drainage,  soil  conservation  and  similar  tech- 
niques for  reclamation.  Additionally,  legis- 
lation was  introduced  In  the  Senate  on 
March  7,  of  this  year,  of  which  I  was  a  oo- 
sponsor,  to  authorise  a  oomprehenslTe  study 
and  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  strip  and  surfaoe  mining 
operations  and  methods  of  reclamation 

Nevertheless,  I  beUeve  that  althon^  these 
iH;>proprlate  steps  have  been  taken  to  seek  a 
long-range  solutloD  to  the  strip  mining  prob- 
lem, there  are  procedures  which  could  be  Im- 
plemented to  Initiate  Immediate  action  to- 
ward reclamation  of  existing  strip  mining 


I  have  studied  joiax  excellent  report  on 
coal  strip  mining  Issued  on  February  31  of 
this  year,  with  great  care,  and  I  believe  the 
facts  developed  therein  Indicate  that  TVA 
could  initiate  a  policy  of  requiring,  as  a 
part  of  its  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
coal,  that  strip  mined  areas  be  Improved  by 
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lir.  President,  162 
kbe  time  of  the  inau- 

^ of  Tho  Das  Jefferson  for  his 

flivt  term  as  Pres  dent,  the  U£.  Oovem- 
ment  uurchaaed  a  n  otoenre  shlpjrard  lo- 
cated on  the  mul  banks  of  Wallabout 
Baj  at  the  west  ei  Ld  of  Long  Island,  near 
where  the  inf amo  m  British  prison  ships 
had  been  axMdiored  during  the  War  of  Li- 
depcndenee.  No  <  me  coukl  have  believed 
tlMtt  the  United  E  tates  would  eventually 
bf^Tor^^  the  great  ist  naval  power  tn  the 
worid.  And  no  or  e  would  have  predicted 
that  this  $404)00  acquisition  would  be- 
came the  world's  argest  naval  shipyard, 
worth  at  least  $11  UUon. 

IbSB  year  cm  ts  162d  anniversary  I 
salute  the  New  7<n±.  Naval  Shipyard. 
^»^TmwMiniy  knowE  as  the  Brookljm  Navy 
Yard,  for  the  vl  al  part  it  has  played 
and  f!flBti»"V*  tc  play  in  the  Nation's 
Thromhout  the  years  tt  has 

» rqpoti  tkm  of  a  sh^jyard  that 

cai.  get  things  d  me,  and  In  a  hurry  if 
necessary.  Its  motto  is  "Can  do."  As 
SQ^  It  is  symbol  e  of  the  American  tra- 
dttion  of  determ  nation,  optimism,  and 
adf-rdianee.  Th  i  empknrecs  at  the  ship- 
yard today  live  u  >  to  the  highest  tradi- 
tions d  prciiare  baeas.  patriotism,  and 
skUL 

No  job  Is  consi^  ered  Impossible.  Once, 
durbig  the  Secoz  d  World  War,  the  un- 
damaged section  >  of  two  torpedoed  de- 
atiiif^ts  were  qUced  together  by  the 
men  i^  ttie  Brod  Jyn  Yard  to  make  one 


whole  afatp.    This  was  a  fantastic  feat 
of  engineering  and  eonstructlon. 

In  the  days  before  the  United  States 
maintained  a  laive  Navy,  war  emergen- 
cies often  foujpd  the  Government  forced 
to  purchase  and  convert  i>assenger  or 
cargo  ships  into  armed  craft.  One  typi- 
cal example  is  the  coastal  passenger 
steamer  Monticello  In  1861,  which  was 
rumored  a  target  for  a  raid.  It  was  sent 
to  the  Brookljm  Navy  Yard  which  put  all 
its  resources  into  the  job.  It  was  fin- 
ished and  heavily  armed  within  24  hours 
of  Its  arrival.  On  its  first  voyage  it  beat 
off  a  surprise  rebel  raid  in  the  Potomac. 

A  total  of  23  ships  were  constructed  in 
the  yard  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
work  force  increased  to  a  peak  of  6.200 
men.  In  World  War  I  It  went  up  to 
18,000,  and  In  World  War  H.  to  71.000. 
Today  Uie  work  force  numbers  12,000. 
In  times  of  war  the  yard  is  the  scene  of 
feverish  activity. 

In  time  of  peace,  there  is  sometimes  a 
most  regrettable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Pentagon  to  forget  or  downgrade  the 
vital  role  that  this  installation  and  Its 
loyal  and  determined  workers  play  in  our 
national  defense.  Navy  yards  have  a 
critical  role  in  keeping  our  ships  fit  for 
all  types  of  activity  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. They  offer,  moreover,  not  only  the 
facilities  for  the  ships,  but  also  for  crews 
and  other  Navy  personnel  that  must  be 
berthed  and  provided  for  when  a  ship  is 
in  port. 

Today,  as  the  importance  of  the  peace- 
time Navy  Increases,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  the  vital 
role  played  by  ttie  BnxAlyn  Navy  Yard 
and  the  skilled,  hardworking  force  that 
mans  it. 

Versatility  is  another  characteristic  of 
this  great  enterprise.  In  addition  to 
repair  and  conversion  woik,  it  can  con- 
struct all  sizes  of  ships  from  small  tor- 
pedo boats  to  huge  battleships  and  air- 
craft carriers.  The  biggest  construction 
project  in  its  history  was  begun  In  1952 
when  its  first  supercarrier  was  started — 
the  U.SJS.  Saratoga.  Since  then  It  has 
completed  the  Independence  and  the 
Constellation,  also  of  the  Forrestal  class. 

The  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  has  a 
great  record  of  service  to  the  country. 
We  expect  it  to  continue  to  be  our  "can 
do"  shipyard  as  long  as  our  Navy  is 
needed. 

CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
call  of  measures  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  Is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  251  and  ending  with 
Calendar  No.  270. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  first  measure.  » 


YEAR-LONO  NAVIGATION  OP  THE 
GREAT  LAKES  AND  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  530)  to  provide  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  means  of  making  the 


Great  Lakes  and  the  8t  Lawrence  Sea- 
way available  for  navigation  during  the 
entire  year,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Putdic  Wmrks, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  10, 
after  the  word  "necessary.",  to  strike  out 
"The  Chief  of  Engineers  may  submit 
such  interim  reports  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  req;>ect  to  such  Inves- 
tigation and  study  at  such  time  or  times 
as  he  deems  advisable,  and  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  January  1,  1964.  his  final  re- 
port of  the  results  of  such  investigation 
and  study,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations, including  his  recommenda- 
tions for  such  legislation  and  administra- 
tive actions  as  he  may  deem  advisable." 
and  insert  "The  Chief  of  Engineers 
may  submit  such  interim  reports  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable,  and  shall  submit 
his  final  report,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable, not  later  thai^  two  years  after 
funds  are  made  available  for  the  study."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  o/  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  winter  ice  blockade  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Is  one  of  the  most  serious  obetacles  to 
the  economic  advancement  of  our  country, 
particularly  the  lildwestem  United  States, 
and  thereby  presents  a  hindrance  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study- of 
waterway  delclng  systems.  Including  a  review 
of  any  previotis  pertinent  reports  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  any  available  in- 
formation from  any  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  waterway  delclng 
methods  in  vue  by  private  concerns  and  for- 
eign govenmients.  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
inlnlng  the  practicability,  means,  and  eco- 
nomic justification  for  providing  year-round 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  (including 
connecting  channels  and  harbors)  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  by  eliminating  ice 
conditions  to  the  extent  necessary.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  may  submit  such  interim 
reports  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  and 
shall  submit  his  final  report,  together  with 
his  recommendations  for  such  legislation  and 
administrative  actions  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable, not  later  than  two  years  after  funds 
are  made  available  for  the  study. 

Ssc.  2.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcoko  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  270).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITKPOSZ    or  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  530.  as  amended,  is  to 
authorize  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the 
dlrectlcm  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
sttidy  to  determine  if  there  is  means  and 
economic  justification  for  providing  year- 
round  navigation  on  the  Chreat  Lakes,  In- 
cluding  connecting   channels   and  harbors. 
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and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  through  elimi- 
nation of  Ice  conditions;  to  submit  Interim 
reports  as  considered  advisable;  and  to  sub- 
mit the  final  report,  with  recommendations 
for  such  legldatlon  and  administrative  action 
as  he  may  deem  advisable,  not  later  than  9 
yean  after  funds  are  made  available  for  tiie 
study. 

OEmOtAL   BTA-mCEKT 

The  Great  Lakes  system  comprises  five 
bodies  of  fresh  water.  Lakes  Superior.  Huron, 
Michigan,  me,  and  Ontario,  which  with  their 
connecting  channels  extend  almost  halfway 
across  the  North  American  Continent.  These 
lakes  and  their  tributaries  above  Ogdens- 
biirg,  N.To  drain  an  area  of  about  298.000 
square  mUes,  and  constitute  the  nuijor  por- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Basin.  The 
Great  Lakes  and  their  connnecUng  channels 
have  a  total  water  surface  area  of  about 
96.000  square  miles,  of  which  about  60.950 
square  miles  are  in  the  United  States.  The 
distance  from  Duluth  at  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior  to  Ogdensburg  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  is  1,216  miles.  Navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  chan- 
nels Is  closed  from  about  mid-December 
untn  early  April  as  a  result  of  ice  conditions. 

The  matter  of  maintaining  winter  navi- 
gation throughout  the  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  has  developed  wIdesiKaad 
interest  during  recent  years.  There  Is  con- 
siderable Information  available  on  delclng 
harbors  and  waterways  in  this  country  and 
at  foreign  ports.  Use  of  such  delclng 
methods  has  been  largely  restricted  to  anch- 
orages, short  canal  sections,  and  limited 
areas.  The  i>robIem  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area  assumes  tremendo\u  proportions,  when 
the  large  mileages  are  considered.  The  re- 
stricted channels  above  Montreal  total  about 
373  miles  in  which  heavy  Ice  Is  prevalent 
from  December  through  March  each  year. 
To  this  must  be  added  Ice  problems  in  the 
Great  Lakes  themselves,  the  approach  chan- 
nels to  the  harbors  and  the  harbors  also, 
and  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
below  Montreal,  which  is  also  Icebound 
throughout  the  vrlnter  months. 

The  investigation  would  Include  a  study 
of  waterway  delclng  systems,  including  a  re- 
view of  any  previous  pertinent  reports  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  any  available 
Information  from  any  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  and  methods  In  \ise  by 
private  concerns  and  foreign  governments. 
Interim  reports  would  be  submitted  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  from  time  to  time  as  he 
deems  advtoable.  The  committee  recom- 
mends an  ameiKlment  to  the  bill  to  provide 
for  submission  of  the  final  report,  together 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  such  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative actions  as  he  deems  advisable,  not 
later  than  2  years  after  funds  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  study.  This  proposed  time  pe- 
riod for  submitting  the  final  report  was  con- 
sidered more  reaUstic  than  the  date  Included 
in  the  original  bill. 

coMMrms  vixws 

The  committee  realiaes  the  extent  of  the 
problem  involved  in  keeping  the  channels  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way open  for  navigation  the  entire  year,  but 
believes  that  the  matter  should  be  fuUy  ex- 
plored because  of  Its  economic  and  national 
defense  aspects.  Present  information  indi- 
cates that  large  capital  Investment  and 
maintenance  expense  would  be  involved,  but 
the  posslbUitles  that  further  research  and 
investigation  might  lead  to  methods  that  are 
technically  economical  and  feasible  warrant 
full  and  complete  studies  of  the  particular 
problem. 

The  committee  notes  the  comments  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  does  not  recom- 
mend enactment  of  S.  530.  as  it  sees  no  real- 
istic hope  for  positive  accomplishment.  Of 
course,  tba  committee  does  not  imply.  In 
recommending  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 


tion, that  the  2-year  study,  as  outlined  above, 
wlU  result  in  a  final  solution  for  maintain- 
ing year-rotmd  navigation  on  Ice-dogged 
lakes.  In  fact,  the  committee  cautions  those 
with  an  Intense  interest  in  Improving  the 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  not  to  antic- 
ipate or  expect  miraculous  accomplishments 
as  a  result  of  this  study.  However,  con- 
sidering the  vital  role  which  navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes  plays  on  the  total  economy 
of  this  Nation,  any  new  information  which 
ultimately  leads  to  a  further  understanding 
of  the  control  of  our  water  resoiu'ces  would 
be  of  national  benefit.  At  best,  it  might  be 
hoped  that  the  studies  could  lead  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  navigation  season  of  perhaps 
several  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and 
at  the  end  of  winter.  The  most  pressing 
argument  for  xindertaklng  the  study,  the 
committee  believes,  is  that  If  no  work  Is  con- 
tinued In  this  area  there  never  will  be  a 
chance  of  making  a  technological  break- 
through. The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  simple  solution  Is  not  possible  at  this 
time,  but  believes  that  the  need  exists  to 
compile,  develop,  and  evalxiate  competent 
and  complete  information  on  the  problem, 
and  recommends  enactment  of  S.  530. 
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POLE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT, 
WYOMING 

The  bill  (S.  51)  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  Jurisdiction  over  those 
lands  within  the  Medicine  Bow  National 
Forest  known  as  the  Pole  Mountain  Dis- 
trict, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
Uiird  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  Is  authorized 
to  relinquish  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  such 
measiure  as  he  may  deem  desirable  of  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  over  lands  within  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  National  Forest  ooitstitutlng  the 
area  known  as  the  Pole  Moimtaln  District, 
created  by  Executive  Order  Nxunbered  4246, 
dated  Jvme  6.  1025,  as  amended  by  public 
land  order  numbered  1897.  dated  July  10. 
1959. 

(b)  Relinquishment  of  Jiurisdiction  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  made 
by  filing  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  a  notice  of  such  relinquishment, 
which  shall  take  effect  upon  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  such 
manner  as  the  laws  of  such  State  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  r^>ort 
(No.  282) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

This  bill  would  authcHize  retrocession  to 
the  State  of  Wytmilng  of  such  measure  of 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  Pole  Moun- 
tain District  of  the  Medicine  Bow  National 
Forest  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
deem  desirable.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recmnmends  enactment  of  the  bill, 
since  lack  of  clear  legislative  Jurisdiction  by 
the  State  in  certain  matters  creates  problems 
of  protection  and  administration  for  the 
national  forest. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  S.  3370  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  October  S.  1963.  No  objections 
or  requests  for  hearings  were  received  toy 
the  committee. 

The  need  for  the  bill  Is  fully  explained  la 
the  attached  report  vA  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


DsPAKncaMT  or  AaaxxTumac. 
Waahingtom..  DJO,  March  12, 1963. 
Hon.  Allxh  J.  KLLmaaa. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  UJS.  Senate. 
Dkab  Ma.  Chaucaw:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  request' of  Janiiary  18,  196S.  for  a  ra- 
port  on  S.  51,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sacra- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  relinquish  to  tba  Stata 
of  Wyoming  Jurisdiction  over  those  lands 
within  the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest 
known  as  tba  Pole  Mountain  District. 

There  are  other  problems  of  legislative 
Jurisdiction  Involving  a  number  of  areas 
administered  by  this  DejMUtment,  which 
Indicate  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  general 
authorization  for  retrocession  of  legislative 
Jurisdiction,  such  as  would  be  afforded  by 
S.  815.  a  bin  to  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exerdaed  by 
the  United  States  over  land  In  the  several 
States  used  for  Federal  piuposes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  particular  situation  regarding  the 
Pole  Mountain  District  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
National  Forest  in  Wyoming  makea  prompt 
action  desirable  to  authorlae  the  letrocesaion 
of  certain  legislative  Jurisdiction  held  by 
this  Department  over  that  area  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  Tlierefoie.  we  recommend  the 
enactment  of  8.  51. 

A  similar  bin  8.  3870.  was  introduced  In 
the  87th  Congress.  On  September  11.  1962. 
this  Department  recommended  Hhe  enact- 
ment of  that  bill  with  clarifying  amend- 
ments. The  recoaunended  ciuuiges  have 
been  incorporated  into  8.  51. 

8.  51  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  rellnqulsli  to  tbe  State  of 
Wyoming  such  measure  aa  he  may  deem 
desirable  of  leglsUtlve  Jurtsdietioii  hereto- 
fore acquired  by  the  United  States  over  lands 
making  up  the  P(de  Mountain  Dtatrlet  of 
the  Medicine  Bow  NaMooal  Forest.  Under 
the  bin.  a  notice  of  relinquishment  filed 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
would  take  effect  upon  acceptance  of  Juris- 
diction by  the  State  of  Wyoming  as  pre- 
scribed by  State  laws. 

The  lands  comprising  the  rtiiB  Mountain 
district  of  the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest 
fcwmerly  were  a  part  of  the  Fort  D.  A.  Rus- 
sdl  Military  Deeervatton  which  sabaaquentty 
became  a  part  of  the  Franela  X.  Warren  Air 
Force  Base.  They  were  set  apart  and  re- 
served for  military  purposes  by  a  series  of 
Executive  orders  beginning  in  1869.  They 
became  a  part  of  the  national  forest  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  4245  of  June  5.  1925.  and 
Public  Land  Order  No.  1897  of  July  10.  1959. 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  0  of  the  act  of 
June  7.  1924  (16  UB.C.  606).  The  previous 
military  withdrawals  as  to  these  lands  were 
revoked  by  Public  Land  Order  No.  2446  of 
Jtily  20,  1961.  leaving  the  lands  In  national 
forest  status. 

By  act  of  February  17,  1893  (Laws  of  Wyo- 
ming. 1893.  p.  43) ,  exclusive  Jurisdiction  was 
ceded  by  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  United 
States  over  certain  military  reservations.  In- 
cluding Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  and  any  lands 
thereafter  acquired  or  held  by  the  United 
States  for  military  purposes.  The  revocation 
of  the  military  withdrawals  does  not  clearly 
have  the  effect  of  terminating  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  these 
lands. 

Lack  of  certain  legislative  Jxirisdlctlon  by 
the  State  creates  problems  of  protection  and 
adminiatration  for  the  national  forest.  For 
example,  the  State  of  Wyoming  lacks  author- 
ity to  regulate  or  control  hunting  and  fish- 
ing under  State  laws  on  the  Pole  Mountain 
district.  It  also  lacks  authority  to  apply 
State  laws  relating  to  forest  fires,  theft  and 
property  destruction,  taxation  of  personal 
property,  and  other  matters  normally  «ov- 
ered  by  State  Uws.  Authority  for  State  offl- 
clals  to  enforce  State  and  loeal  laws  Is  often 
beneficial  In  the  proteeUon  and  admlnlstra- 
tlcn  of  national  forests,  particularly  where 
offense  of  a  minor  nature  has  occurred. 


Mb  proprietorial 
tUMlv  artlel*  ZV. 
CXnuttltaUoo  uid 
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a«a«rmll7  the  Vederal  aoremment  does 
Boi  wwrel—  eael  tttf  jnriadletlon  over  na- 
tloiuu  totmt  lam  [  but  baa  In  tueh  lands  a 
proprlatorlal  Inl  v««t  only.  Tba  PMleral 
aovammmt.  tlu  ough  the  Department  of 
Aplevltare.  ondt  r  8.  51  would,  by  reason  oi 
Interest,  retain  tbe  jxnrer 
section  S.  clause  2  of  the 
IsgUlatlon  enacted  by  Con 
pursuant  1  bereto  to  administer  and 
protect  tUsss  Ian  is  in  accordance  with  tbe 
laws,  rules,  and  r^cnlatlons  applicable  to  tbe 
Tills  Deputment.  tbere- 
fore.  Is  or  tbe  yl4m  tbat  a  proprietorial  In 
tarsst  In  Its  prop  grtles  Is  satisfactory  to  its 
tbls  Department  and  tbe 
State  of  Wyomlni  desire  tbat  the  State  have 
autbortty  for  tbe  enforcement  of  the  State's 
hunting  and  flab  ng  and  otber  laws  on  tbe 
P(de  Mountain  <  Istrlct  Just  as  it  does  on 
otber  national  fo  -est  lands  In  tbe  State. 

ProTlalons  cont  Oned  in  the  Organic  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  Jxme  4.  1879  (30  Stat. 
86),  and  tbe  Wee  »  Act  of  llarcb  1.  1911  (30 
Stat.  968),  make  it  clear  tbat  the  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon.  botb  elTll  i  nd  criminal,  over  persozu 
within  national  f  irests  shall  not  be  affected 
or  ehanged  by  leaaon  of  their  existence, 
eauept  so  far  as  t  Ite  punishment  of  offenses 
against  the  Unit  Ml  States  therein  Is  oon- 
An  Intent  of  such  provisions  In 
acts  to  stressed  as  being  th»t  tbe 
State  wherein  auf  such  national  forest  to 
situated  shall  noi .  by  reason  of  the  estab- 
Uahment  thereof,  loee  Ita  Jurisdiction^  It. 
therefore,  to  evldint  tbat  the  provisions  of 
S.  61  would  be  »nslstent  with  the  basic 
national  forest  le  itolaUon  dted. 

The  Bureau  od   the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  to  no   objection  to  tbe  presenta- 
tion of  thto  repat  from  tbe  standpoint  <a 
the  admlntotratlo  I's  program. 
Sincerely  y(  nrs, 

<  iBvnxB  L.  PkasMAir. 
•  J     I  Secretary. 
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Thebffl  (S 
to  tbe  Cache  NalUonal 
eonstdered.  ord^ed 
a  third  reading, 
pasaed.  as  follows 


to  add  certain  lands 

Forest.  Utah,  was 

to  be  engrossed  for 

read  the  third  time,  and 


Diore 


nort  li 


Be  U  enacted  bi 
Bepreaentative*    <  / 
Ameriea  in  Cong  -ess 
•sterlor  boundari  m 
Forest.  Utah,   sre 
dude  tbe  followlo  { 

A  tract  of  land 
northeast  qiuurtm 
6  north,  range  1 
meridian,  l>elng 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at 
section  34.  and 
towing  the  east 
feet;   thence 
weet  850.8  feet; 
to  the  left  with  a 
an  are  distance  of 
0  degrees  06 
north  line  of  said 
89  degrees  68 
line  1.783.4  feet 

A  tract  of  lane 
townablp  6  north 
base  and  meridlat , 
deacribed  as  follow  rs 

Beginning  at  thi 
section  18  and 
greee  31  minutes 
of  said  section  18. 
88  degrees  89  mlntites 
south  1  degree  28 
thenoe  north  81 
16^  feet:  thenoe 


the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
the    United    States    of 
assembled.  That  the 
of  tbe  Cache  National 
hereby  extended   to   in- 
described  lands: 
in  the  north  half  of  tbe 
of  section   24,   township 
east.  Salt  Lake  base  and 
particularly  described 
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tt  B  northeast  c<»ner  of  said 

r  mnlng  thence  south  fol- 

of  said  section  34  632.4 

66  degrees  16  minutes 

along  a  regular  curve 

radius  of  3.743.2  feet,  for 

1.606.0  feet;  thence  north 

east  78.9  feet  to  the 

section  24;  thence  south 

east  along  tbe  section 

the  point  of  beginning, 


tbmoe 


minutee 


mini  tee 


in  sections  18  and  19, 
range  2  east.  Salt  Lake 
being  more  particularly 
i: 

southwest  comer  of  said 

mining  thence  north  0  de- 

along  tbe  west  line 


S.960.0  feet;  thence  north 

east  160.0  feet;  thence 

minutee  east  318.2  feet; 

ilwrees  36  minutee  east 

1  degree  00  minutes 


snitfa 


east  137.0  feet:  thence  east  380.0  feet;  thence 
south  159.0  feet: 

thence  north  88  degrees  49  minutee  east 
406.0  feet;  thence  south  SI  degrees  20  min- 
utes east  96.1  feet;  thence  south  71  degrees 
IS  minutes  east  158.4  feet;  thence  south  54 
degrees  15  minutes  east  162.6  feet;  thence 
south  25.0  feet;  thence  south  41  degrees  53 
minutes  east  233.7  feet;  thence  south  67 
degrees  04  minutes  east  408.1  feet; 

thence  north  88  degrees  39  minutes  east 
130.0  feet;  thence  south  I  degree  21  minutes 
east  64.0  feet;  thence  south  67  degrees  27 
minutes  east  144.4  feet;  thence  north  1  de- 
gree 21  minutes  west  59.1  feet;  thence  north 
89  degrees  14  minutes  east  58.7  feet:  thence 
south  3  degrees  43  minutes  east  228.1  feet; 
thence  east  55.5  feet;  thence  south  18  de- 
grees 28  minutes  east  139.2  feet;  thence 
south  27  degrees  28  minutes  east  332.6  feet; 
thence  south  89  degrees  11  minutes  east 
131.3  feet;  thence  south  4  degrees  30  minutes 
east  494.1  feet;  thence  south  43  degrees  29 
minutes  east  307.2  feet;  thence  south  85 
degrees  12  minutes  east  145.9  feet; 

thence  south  4  degrees  45  minutes  east 
769J3  feet;  thenoe  south  3  degrees  48  minutes 
west  300.0  feet;  thence  westerly  70.0  feet, 
more  or  less;  thence  south  6  degrees  15  min- 
utes east  235.0  feet;  thence  south  42  degrees 
00  minutes  east  115.2  feet;  thence  east  164.5 
feet;  thence  south  9  degrees  00  minutes  east 
1,026.2  feet;  thence  south  54  degrees  00  min- 
utes esst  365.7  feet; 

thence  along  a  regular  curve  to  the  right 
with  a  radius  of  1,850.08  feet  for  an  arc  dis- 
tance of  1.126.0  feet,  the  tangent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ciu^e  bears  south  64  degrees 
09  minutes  west;  thence  north  5  degrees  00 
minutes  east  61.8  feet;  thence  north  9  de- 
grees 15  minutes  east  400.0  feet;  thence  north 
85  degrees  14  minutes  west  1.191.0  feet; 
thence  north  401.0  feet:  thence  south  82  de- 
grees 30  minutes  west  266.0  feet;  thence 
south  31  degrees  38  minutes  west  231.8  feet, 
thence  west  120.0  feet;  thence  south  1 
degree  30  minutes  west  204.6  feet;  thence 
north  65  degrees  16  minutes  west  766.7  feet 
to  the  west  line  of  said  section  19;  thence 
north  522.4  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning 
containing  246.0  acres. 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  tbe  northeast  quarter  of  section  13,  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  1  east.  Salt  Lake  base 
and  meridian,  being  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  said 
northwest  quarter  northeast  quarter,  from 
which  point  the  north  quarter  corner  of  said 
section  13  bears  north  0  degrees  57  minutes 
east  1,330.0  feet,  and  running  thence  north 
0  degrees  57  minutes  east  along  the  west 
line  of  said  northwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter  195.0  feet;  thence  north  65  degrees 
04  minutes  east  361.3  feet; 

Thence  south  61  degrees  18  minutes  east 
284.6  feet;  thence  east  322.0  feet;  thence 
south  170.0  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  south 
line  of  said  northwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter;  thence  north  89  degrees  57  min- 
utes west  875.0  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  4.4   acres. 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  12  and  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  13,  township  6  north,  range  1  east, 
Salt  Lake  base  and  meridian,  being  more 
particiilarly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  said 
section  13  and  running  thence  south  along 
the  east  line  of  said  section  13  676.0  feet 
to  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  First  Street 
of  the  Huntsvllle  townslte;  thence  south  88 
degrees  39  minutes  west  473.3  feet;  thence 
north  0  degrees  07  minutes  east  75.0  feet; 

thence  north  61  degrees  26  minutes  west 
496.4  feet;  thence  north  4  degrees  53  min- 
utes west  284.7  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south 
line  of  section  13;  thence  continuing  north 
4  degrees  68  minutes  west  349.3  feet;  thence 
north  9  degrees  37  minutes  east  196.6  feet; 


thence  east  40.0  feet;  thence  north  2  de- 
grees 47  minutes  east  120.0  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  tbe  north  line  of  the  south  half  south- 
east qtiarter  southeast  q\iarter  of  section  12; 
thence  east  along  said  line,  900.0  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  east  line  of  said  section  12.  thence 
south  0  degrees  21  minutes  west  660.0  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  24.9 
acres. 

A  tract  of  land  In  the  southwest  quarter 
of  Ute  southwest  quarter  of  section  6  and 
in  the  weet  half  of  section  7  and  in  the  north 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  18, 
township  6  north,  range  2  east.  Salt  Lake 
base  and  meridian,  being  more  particularly 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
section  7  and  running  thence  north  0  degrees 
21  minutes  east  along  the  section  line  5,280.0 
feet  to  the  southwest  comer  of  said  section 
6;  thence  continuing  north  along  the  sec- 
tion line  1320.0  feet,  thence  east  1,320.0 
feet;  thence  south  1,330.0  feet  to  the  north 
line  of  said  section  7; 

thence  south  3.960.0  feet;  thence  north  88 
degrees  43  minutes  east  600.0  feet;  thence 
south  3  degrees  00  minutes  east  1,233.0  feet; 
thence  south  71  degrees  24  minutes  west 
301.3  feet  to  the  north  line  of  said  section  7; 
thence  south  34  degrees  44  minutes  west 
310.2  feet;  thence  south  180.6  feet;  thence 
south  88  degrees  89  minutes  west  335.25 
feet; 

thence  north  130.6  feet;  thence  south  88 
degrees  08  minutes  west  121.5  feet;  thence 
north  76.0  feet;  thence  south  88  degrees  27 
minutes  west  414.9  feet;  thence  south  6  de- 
grees 45  minutes  east  192.0  feet;  thence  west 
100.0  feet;  thence  south  34  degrees  02  min- 
utes west  220.0  feet;  thence  south  88  degrees 
39  minutes  west  419.1  feet  to  west  line  of 
said  section  18;  thence  north  576.0  feet  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  containing  230  acres, 
more  or  less. 

A  tract  of  land  in  sections  1,  2.  3  and  12, 
township  6  north,  range  1  east.  Salt  Lake 
base  smd  meridian,  being  more  particxilarly 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  said 
section  2  and  running  thence  east  along  the 
section  line  6,280.0  feet  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  said  section  1;  thence  east  along 
the  section  line  5,280.0  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  said  section  1;  thence  south  along  the 
section  line  5.280.0  feet  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  said  section  12;  thence  south  along  the 
section  line  1320.0  feet; 

thence  west  1320.0  feet;  thence  north 
1320.0  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south  line  of 
said  section  1;  thence  west  along  the  section 
line  1,320.0  feet;  thence  north  3.960.0  feet; 
thence  west  2.640.0  feet  to  a  point  on  the 
east  line  of  said  section  2;  thence  south 
along  the  section  line  2,640.0  feet;  thence 
west  1320.0  feet;  thence  south  1320.0  feet  to 
a  point  on  the  south  line  of  said  section  2; 

thence  west  along  the  section  line  1320.0 
feet;  thence  north  3,960.0  feet;  thence  west 
2,640.0  feet  to  the  east  line  of  said  section  3; 
thence  west  3.960.0  feet;  thence  north  1320.0 
feet  to  the  north  line  of  said  section  3; 
thence  east  along  the  section  line  3,960.0  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  920.0 
acres. 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  south  half  of  tbe 
south  half  of  section  36.  township  7  north, 
range  1  east.  Salt  Lake  base  and  meridian, 
being  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  of  said 
section  36  and  running  thence  north  along 
the  west  line  of  said  section  86  1320.0  feet; 
thence  east  3300.0  feet;  thence  south  1320.0 
feet  to  the  south  line  of  said  section  36; 
thence  west  along  said  south  line  3.3(X).0  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  100 
acres. 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  south  half  of  section 
84.  township  7  north,  range  1  east.  Salt  Lake 
base  and  meridian,  being  more  particularly 
described  as  follows: 
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Begcinnlng  at  the  southeast  oomer  of  said 
section  84  and  running  thence  north  along 
the  east  line  of  said  section  84  1.980.0  feet; 
thence  west  S.960.0  feet;  thence  south  1,980.0 
feet  to  tbe  south  line  of  said  section  84; 
thence  east  along  said  south  line  3.960.0  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  180 
acres. 

Sac.  2.  All  lands  of  the  United  States 
within  such  extended  boundarid  together 
with  all  federally  owned  lands  within  tbe 
former  forest  boundary  which  are  included 
within  the  enlarged  Pineview  Reservoir  site 
in  sections  1,  2,  3,  10,  11.  12,  13,  14.  16.  16, 
and  24  township  6  north  range  1  east  sec- 
tions 6,  7,  18,  and  19,  township  6  north, 
range  2  east,  and  sections  34  and  36,  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  1  east,  Salt  Lake  basin 
and  meridian,  and  Including  any  lands 
within  such  boundaries  hereafter  acquired 
by  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
Weber  Basin  project,  shall  hereafter  be  na- 
tional forest  lands  subject  to  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regvilations  applicable  to  lands  acquired 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911  (36 
Stat.  961 ) ,  as  amended :  Provided,  That  none 
of  these  lands  shall  be  sold,  exchanged,  or 
otherwise  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  any  revenue 
from  disposal  so  authorized  shall  be  credited 
pursuant  to  reclamation  law. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agrtcultiue 
shall  make  available,  from  the  lands  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  Act.  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  such  lands  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  finds  are  needed  In 
connection  wlh  the  Weber  Basin  and  Ogden 
River  reclamation  projects,  and  shall  in- 
clude particularly  as  a  mlnimiun  area  needed 
for  such  project,  all  the  normal  water  sur- 
face area  of  the  Pineview  Reservoir  and  an 
adjacent  border  strip  extending  out  from 
such  water  surface  area  a  minimxun  hori- 
zontal distance  of  100  feet  around  said 
reservoir,  and  In  addition  all  the  reclama- 
tion acquired  land  In  section  16.  township 
6  north,  range  1  east. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  such  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  re- 
spect to  the  relative  responsibilities  of  the 
aforesaid  Secretaries  for  the  administration 
of,  as  well  as  accountings  for  and  use  of 
revenues  arising  from,  laiuls  made  available 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
finds  to  be  proper  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  thto  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  283) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  would  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cache  National  Forest  to  Include  lands 
in  and  near  the  Pineview  Reservoir  site, 
Weber  Basin  project,  and  provide  for  the  ad- 
mintotration  of  such  lands  as  described  In 
the  attached  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture requesting  thto  legislation.  Tbe  bill 
does  not  Increase  Federal  ownership,  but  pro- 
vides for  better  management  of  the  lands 
which  have  been  or  will  be  acquired  in  con- 
nection with  the  reclamation  project. 

DXPAKTMKirT  or  ASBICVI.TDn, 

Washington.  D.C^  April  IS,  1963. 
Hon.  Ltmoon  B.  JoHiraoir, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dkab  Ma.  FBammrr:  TVansmlttad  here- 
with, for  consideration  of  the  Congrsai,  to  a 
draft  blU.  to  add  eartaln  lands  to  the  Oaeha 
National  Forest,  Utah. 


Thto  Department  reocHounends  enactment 
of  tbe  draft  bill. 

The  draft  bill  would:  (1)  extend  the  ex- 
terior boimdaries  of  the  Cache  National  For- 
est In  Utah  to  Include  about  1,700  additional 
acres  in  and  near  the  Pineview  Reservoir 
site.  Weber  Basin  project;  (2)  give  national 
forest  status  to  lands  within  thto  extension 
now  owned  (about  750  acres)  or  toter  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  the  Weber  Basin  project,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  none  of  such  lands  would  be  sold, 
exchanged,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
any  revenue  from  dtoposal  so  authorized 
would  be  credited  pursuant  to  reclamation 
law;  (3)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  such  lands  as  many  be  needed  lor 
the  Weber  Basin  and  Ogden  River  projects; 
and  (4)  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  the  two 
Departments  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
respect  to  the  admlntotration  of,  and  ac- 
counting for  and  use  of  revenues  from  lands 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Pineview  Reservoir  to  created  by  a 
dam  In  the  Ogden  River  in  sec.  16,  T.  6  N.. 
R.  1  E.  in  Utah.  The  area  Immediately  sur- 
rounding the  original  reservoir  has  been 
within  the  Cache  National  Forest  for  more 
than  20  years.  Recently  the  storage  capacity 
of  the  reservoir  has  been  Increased  and  addi- 
tional lands  have  been  acquired  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamaticm. 

The  addition  of  these  lands  to  the  Cache 
National  Forest  would  facilitate  their  man- 
agement. They  are  very  similar  to  and  offer 
the  same  uses  and  resources  as  do  the  adja- 
cent lands  now  being  admlntotered  by  the 
Forest  Service.  Recreation  development  pro- 
grams, wildlife  habitat  management,  and 
fire  control  all  can  be  more  simply  and  eco- 
nomically administered  by  a  single  agency. 
National  forest  personnel  are  located  in  the 
immediate  area  and  can  do  thto  effectively. 
It  would  put  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  one 
agency  the  Federal  lands  which  are  similar 
in  character  and  serve  common  purposes  and 
which  require  similar  management.  Giving 
national  forest  status  to  the  lands  which 
have  been  acquired  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation in  connection  with  the  expansion 
of  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  would 
permit  uniform  development  and  protection 
of  the  recreation  and  otber  resources  of 
the  area  and  would  facilitate  effective  and 
economical  adxnini£tration  of  these  lands 
under  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  as  directed  in  the  act  of 
June  12,  1960.  At  the  same  time  the  needs 
for  reclamation  ptirposes  would  be  fully 
met. 

The  bill  would  not  Increase  Federal  own- 
ership. By  extension  of  the  Cache  National 
Forest  boundaries  tbe  bill  would  give  na- 
tional forest  status  to  lands  which  have  been 
acquired  or  will  hereafter  be  acquired  in 
connection  with  the  reclamation  project. 

A  similar  letter  to  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  to  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
thto  proposed   legtolatlon   from   the   stand- 
point of  the  admlntotration 's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oavnxx  C.  FkEEMAK, 

Secretary. 


PENALTIES  FOR  MISUSE  OF  FEED 
MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  RELIEV- 
ING DISTRESS  OR  PRESERVATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  FOUNDA- 
TION HERDS 

The  bin  (S.  400)  to  establish  penalties 
for  misuse  of  feed  made  available  for 
relieving  distress  or  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  foundation  herds,  was 


considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  f<H* 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
407  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  hereby  amended  by  adding  after 
the  sixth  sentence  the  following:  "Any  person 
who  disposes  of  any  feed,  which  has  been 
made  available  to  him  for  use  in  relieving 
distress  or  for  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  foundation  herds,  other  than  as  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  feed 
involved,  to  be  recovered  by  the  Secretary  in 
a  civil  suit  brought  for  that  pmrpose.  and  in 
addition  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  284),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  provides  the  same  penalty  for 
misuse  of  feed  made  avaitoble  under  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  reUeve 
distress  or  preserve  foundation  herds  as  to 
now  provided  for  misuse  of  feed  made  avail- 
able under  Public  Law  86-299.  That  to  a 
civil  penalty  equal  to  the  market  value  of 
the  feed  and  a  criminal  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  or  imprisoiunent  for  not  more 
than  1  year.  The  offense  would  be  a 
misdemeanor. 

Thto  bill  was  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  provide  uniform 
administration  of  these  gitniiwr  programs. 
No  objections  or  requests  for  hearings  were 
received  by  the  committee. 

The  bill  to  further  explained  In  the 
attached  letter  from  the  Department. 

DxPAxncxMT  OF  AoaxcuLTuac. 
Washington,  DX2.,  January  4, 1963. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johhson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  PBEsmENT:  There  to  transmitted 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress a  draft  bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  estab- 
lish penalties  for  mtoiise  of  feed  made  avall- 
abto  for  relieving  dtotreas  or  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  foundatitm  herds."  If  en- 
acted thto  bill  would  further  amend  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended. 

Under  Public  Law  88-299.  there  to  Imposed 
a  statutory  penalty  if  COC-owned  grain  sold 
to  a  farmer  in  a  designated  emergency  area 
at  the  current  support  price  to  dtopoasd  of 
by  tbe  farmer  other  than  by  feeding  to  bto 
livestock.  There  to  no  such  penalty  If  a 
fanner  mtouaes  CCC-owned  grain  made  avail- 
able to  him  at  a  lower  price  under  aecUoa 
407  for  the  purpose  of  reUeving  distress  or 
for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  at  bto 
foundation  herd.  Instead,  In  such  situa- 
tion CCC's  measure  of  recovery  to  the  cus- 
tomary measwe  of  damages. 

The  livestock  feed  program  of  thto  Depart- 
ment uses  the  authority  of  both  statutes, 
the  authority  of  section  407  to  provide  feed 
for  foundation  herds  and  the  autbcHlty  ot 
Public  Law  86-299  to  provide  feed  for  the 
farmer's  otber  livestock.  If  there  to  a  mto- 
use  of  grain  it  may  involve  purchases  by  tbe 
recipient  under  both  statutes.  We  beUeve 
it  advisable  that  CCC  have  a  xinlform  basto 
of  recovery  for  such  vlototlons.  The  pro- 
posed legtolatlon  would  provide  a  statutory 
penalty  for  feed  sold  and  misused  under  the 
appUcabto  provtoions  of  seetioti  407  which 
to  similar  to  that  now  oontalnart  in  Public 
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A  I  Mitteml  neoBaatmOw 


Is 
Houfl*  of 

No  lBCr»M 

•pproprlAtlon 
posed  MiKrfMtmw^t 
tbe  Bodfet 


point  of  thm 
objsctton  to  tiM 
leglalatlon  and 
frees  for  lU 

Sincerely 


or 
tw  neceeeltated  If  the  pro- 
Is  enacted.    Tlie  Borean  of 
tbat.  from  the  stand- 
Prt^dentli  profram,  there  Is  no 
■utmlsslon  of  this  proposed 
ckplanatory  letter  to  the  Con- 


ad^  ises 


ooni  Ideratlon. 
fonrs, 
Obyills  L.  Fskemaw, 

Secretary. 


EXTENSION 
DEPTNinOir 
DER 
IfENT  ACT 


fOR  2  TEARS  OF  THE 

OP    "PEANUTS"    UN- 
ADJUST- 


AGB  [CULTURAL 
yp  1938 


Kf 


1  138 


The  bill  (S. 
the  definition 
tn  effect  undei 
ment  Act  of 
nouncedae 

Mr. 
that  the  bill 
being. 

The 
Ixill  will  be  pasafed  over. 


inei  i 
KEATD  O. 


»82)  to  extend  for  2  years 
"peanuts"  which  is  now 
the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
as  amended,  was  an- 
in  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
passed  over  for  the  time 


PRES  T>TSQ     OFFICER.     The 


The  Senate 
bOl  (8.  581) 
Adjustment 
years  the 
the  lease  and 
allotments, 
from  the  Com^iittee 
Forestry,  with 
out  all  after 
insert: 


ifurt ler 


then  of 
striklig 


an  1 


Tliat  (1) 
the  Agrtoultuzml 
amended,  la 

(1)  by  striklni; 
Ing  In  lieu 

(2)  by 
crop  year,  other 
thereof  "or": 

(8)  by  strlkln  ( 
inserting  In  llet 
the  ease  of 
farm  shall  be 
196S  aUotment 
7S  per  centum 
wasaetoally 
1960  and  1901. 
for  lease  of  I9ei 
allotment  from 
per  centum  of 
actually  planted 
of  the  two 
and 

(2)    Subaectlob 
amended,  ts 
"(b)  Any  lease 
basis  and  on 
oept  as  otherwlM 
the  parties 


there  o 
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to  the  Speaker 
Ives. 
administrative  expense 


itlon 
of  the 


LEASE  AND  T  lANSFER  OF  TOBACCO 
ACREAOE  ALLOTMENTS 


nroceeded  to  consider  the 

amend  the  Agricultural 

of  1938  to  extend  for  2 

provisions  permitting 

tfBnsf er  of  tobacco  acreage 

had   been   reported 

on  Agriculture  and 

an  amendmoit,  to  strike 

lie  enacting  clause  and 


t» 
A<t 
presmt 
It  -an 
w  lich 


subi  Bctlon 


(a)  of  sectlcHi  316  of 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as 

amended — 
out  "and  1963"  and  insert- 
".  1968,  1964.  and  1966"; 
out  ".  and  for  the  1968 
than"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 


out  the  last  sentence  and 

thereof  the  following:  "In 

land  (type  32)  tobacco,  no 

^Iglble  for  lease  of  1963  or 

xn  the  farm  tmlees  at  least 

the  allotment  for  the  farm 

during  each  of  the  years 

itor  shall  a  farm  be  eligible 

or  196S  Maryland  tobacco 

(he  farm  unless  at  least  75 

allotment  for  the  farm  was 

on  such  farm  during  each 

preceding  years."; 


ICarriand 


plaited 


till 


Imz  tedlately 


(b) 


of  such  section,  as 

to  read  as   foUows: 

I  hall  be  made  on  an  annual 

terms  and  conditions,  ex- 

provlded  In  this  section,  as 

agree." 


an  ended 


su<  b 


The  amendn  ent  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  rea  ling,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  wai  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  or  1938  to  extend  for  two 
additional  yeais  the  provisions  permit- 
ting the  lease  >f  toba<>co  acreage  allot- 


ments." 

Mr.  MANSFtELD 
ask  unanimous 
in  the  R>cou> 


lix.  President.  I 
consent  to  have  printed 
an  excerpt  from  the  re- 


port (No.  286).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

PX7BPOSX 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize, 
for  a  additional  years,  the  transfer,  by 
lease,  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  from 
one  farm  to  another  within  the  same  county. 
The  law  does  not  apply  to  hurley  tobacco 
or  cigar  filler  and  cigar  binder,  types  42,  43. 
44.  53.  54,  and  55.  Under  the  existing  law, 
an  allotment  for  Maryland  (type  32)  to- 
bacco co\iId  be  leased  only  if  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  allotment  for  the  farm  was 
planted  in  1960  and  1961.  As  introduced, 
the  bill  would  have  permitted  leasing  of 
any  Maryland  tobacco  allotment,  but  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultvire  the  committee  amendment 
woiild  preclude  the  leasing  of  any  Maryland 
tobacco  allotment  unless  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  allotment  for  each  of  the  2  preceding 
years  was  planted  on  the  farm. 

MSSD    FOB    LXOISLATION 

In  many  areas,  tobacco  acreage  allotments 
have  become  so  small  that  producers  hold- 
ing such  allotments  frequently,  in  any  par- 
ticular year,  neglect  to  plant  their  allot- 
ment because  It  Ls  an  uneconomic  operation, 
or  for  other  reasons. 

For  the  crop  years  1964  and  1965  only, 
this  bUl  would  authorize  the  holders  of 
such  small  allotments  to  transfer  their  allot- 
ment to  another  tobacco  producer  in  the 
same  county  if  they  choee  to  do  so. 

COMMrrTKX   AMXNDMCNT 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  would  prohibit  the  leasing  of 
Maryland  tobacco  allotments  unless  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  allotment  was  planted  on 
the  farm  during  each  of  the  2  preceding 
years.  This  amendment  was  developed  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  outlined 
In  their  report  which  foUows. 


AGRICULTURAL     LAND     DEVELOP- 
ME99T   IN   ALASKA 

The  bill  (S.  623)  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  land  development 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Farmland 
Development  Act  of  1968". 

DSVKLOPMENT    OF    POLICT    ANO    FT7BPOSI 

Sac.  2.  In  order  to  provide  more  adequately 
for  the  sound,  efficient,  and  orderly  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  agricultural  land 
resources  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  facilitate 
and  assure  the  establishment  of  family-type 
farms  as  economic  units  of  production  and 
to  encovu-age,  promote,  and  strengthen  this 
form  of  farm  enterprise;  to  provide  for 
Alaska's  futiire  economic  growth  by  pro- 
moting a  sound  and  stable  agriculture, 
thereby  insvurlng  a  more  adequate  and  de- 
pendable food  supply  for  the  present  and 
future  population  of  the  State;  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  strategic  position  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  relation  to  national  security 
and  defense.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  and  the  piupoee  of  this 
Act  shall  be,  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
agricultiiral  land  development  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  which  will  assist  agricultural  pro- 
ducers to  develop  and  utilize  more  effectively 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  State's  land 
resources  for  agrlciiltural  purposes. 


Sac.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  land  development  program,  which,  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  ''' 
Secretary  determines  wlU  best  effectuate  the 
poUcy  and  piirpoae  expressed  In  section  2 
of  this  Act.  shaU  provide  for  the  making 
of  payments  or  grants  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  the  Stote  of  Alaska  for  carrying 
out  specified  farmland  development  or  treat- 
ment measures  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
clearing,  draining,  shaping,  and  otherwise 
conditioning  land  for  the  production  of  crops 
or  for  pasture. 

Sxc.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  within 
the  amounts  of  such  appropriations  as  may 
be  provided  therefor,  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments or  other  arrangements  extending  for 
a  period  of  years  with  producers  determined 
by  him  to  have  control  of  the  farms  and 
ranches  covered  thereby.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  enter  into  any  such  agreement  or  agree- 
ments the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  grant 
to  any  single  producer  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  amoimt  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Alaska  land  development  program 
for  the  year  In  which  the  agreement  is  made. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  6.  In  carrsrlng  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  com- 
mittees established  pursuant  to  section  8(b) 
of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended. 

Szc.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitations, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  (excluding  administrative  costs) 
shall  not  exceed  •1,250,(X>0  and  for  any  pro- 
gram year  payments  shall  not  exceed  $125,- 
000.  The  program  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  In  addition  to.  and  not  In  substitu- 
tion of.  other  programs  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  authorized  by  any  other  Act. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  287),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  biU.  which  Is  IdenUcal  to  8.  2805  t« 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  28,  1961 . 
provides  for  payments  to  assist  agricultural 
producers  in  Alaska  to  carry  out  farmland 
development  measures.  Maximtun  payments 
in  any  year  would  be  $125,000.  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  program,  exclusive  of  administra- 
tive costs,  could  not  exceed  $1,250,000.  As- 
sistance in  Altwkan  farmland  development  ki 
needed  because  of  expanding  population  and 
the  high  cost  of  conditioning  land  In  Alaska. 
A  high  percentage  of  the  food  consumed  In 
the  State  is  imported. 

Attached  is  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  favoring  enactment  of  S. 
2805.  No  report  has  been  received  as  yet 
from  the  Department  on  8.  623,  but  except 
for  the  final  sentence  of  section  4,  which 
was  added  to  S.  2806  after  the  Department 
had  reported  on  it,  8.  623  Is  identical  to  the 
bill  on  which  the  Department  reported. 

DxPAmcsMT  or  AoaicnLTuaE, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  24,  1962. 
Hon.  Aluen  J.  EiXEMOXB, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  VJ3.  Senate. 
DBAS  Ma.  Chahmaw:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  request  at  February  7.  1962.  for  a  report 
on  8.  2805.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
agricultural  land  development  In  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

This  D^Mutment  recommends  that  the  biU 
be  passed. 
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The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  provide  for 
a  program  of  land  development  which  will 
assist  agricultural  producers  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  develop  and  utilize  more  effectively 
the  productive  ci4>acity  of  the  State's  land 
resources  for  agrlcultiu-al  purposes.  The  bUl 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  land  develop- 
ment program  under  which  payments  or 
grants  would  be  made  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers In  Alaska  for  carrying  out. specified 
farmland  development  measures'  Such 
measures  may  include,  but  would  not  be 
Umited  to.  clearing,  draining,  shaping,  and 
otherwise  conditioning  land  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  or  for  pasture.  In  making  this 
assistance  avaUable.  the  Secretary  would 
have  authority  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
agricultural  producers  extending  for  a  period 
of  years. 

Provision  is  made  for  utilizing  the  farmer 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  in  the  administration  of  the 
proposed  program.  The  program  authorized 
in  this  bUl  would  be  in  addition  to  other 
programs  In  the  State  of  Alaska  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
iq>propriated.  without  fiscal  year  limitations, 
a  maximum  of  $1,260,000  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram, excluding  administrative  costs,  but 
not  to  exceed  $125,000  is  to  be  expended  In 
any  one  program  year. 

We  believe  the  program  authorized  in  this 
bill  is  a  desirable  long-term  approach  in  the 
needed  expansion  of  agriculture  in  Alaska. 
The  agricultural  econcmiy  of  the  State  has 
not  kept  (Mice  with  its  rapid  growth  in  popu- 
lation. Data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus show  that  the  population  of  Alaska  in- 
creased by  76  percent  between  1950  and  1960. 
While  the  population  as  a  whole  is  still  pre- 
dominantly rural  (62  percent  rural  to  38 
percent  urban),  the  urban  centers  increased 
by  150  percent,  as  against  less  than  50  per- 
cent In  the  farming  areas. 

At  present  a  high  proportion  of  the  food 
consumed  in  the  State  of  Alaska  must  be 
Imported.  Such  importation  is  costly  and 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  orderly  economic 
growth.  Lack  of  local  agricultural  produc- 
tion could  also  pose  serious  problems  in 
maintaining  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  people  in  this  strategic  area  of  national 
security  and  defense. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  need  for 
building  a  stronger  agricultural  base  in  Alas- 
ka and  believes  that  the  proi>osed  legislation 
would  prove  a  valuable  and  practical  addi- 
tion to  other  programs  now  in  operation  in 
the  State.  There  are  ample  land  resources 
which  coiild  be  developed  into  family-type 
farms  as  economic  units  of  production  un- 
der the  assistance  authorized  in  this  bill. 
Such  development  would  prove  of  value  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Alaska  but  would  serve 
the  national  interest  by  providing  the  means 
by  which  Alaska's  growth  would  be  better  as- 
sived  in  an  orderly  and  well-balanced  man- 
ner for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Conditioning  land  for  production  in  Alas- 
ka Is  expensive  because  of  high  labor  and 
equipment  costs.  The  program  authorized 
in  this  bill  would  provide  for  the  development 
of  probably  20.000  acres  during  its  authoriza- 
tion with  a  maximum  in  any  year  of  1,500 
to  2.000  acres,  assuming  a  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangement whereby  landowners  would  pay  a 
part  of  the  cost.  This  amount  of  land  would 
help  to  only  partially  fill  the  gap  between 
food  needs  and  supply  in  the  State.  It  would 
not  affect  materially  the  total  demand  for 
agricultural  products.  The  demand  for  fresh 
produce  (vegetables,  and  dairy  and  poultry 
products)  Is  so  pressing  that  expansion  in 
farming  would  be  expected  to  take  place 
In  those  directions.  The  expected  expansion 
would  not  be  great  enough  to  offset  the  ex- 
panded need  for  these  products  for  the  pro- 
jected increase  in  peculation. 


It  Is  believed  that  the  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation  would  result  in  a  total 
need  for  $1,260,000  additional  for  the  entire 
program,  but  that  an  initial  appropriation  of 
about  $126,000  would  be  siifllcient  for  the 
first  year  after  the  biU  is  enacted.  Since  the 
presently  established  agricultural  stabillza- 
tion  and  conservation,  committees  may  be 
used  to  operate  the  program,  the  additional 
administrative  costs  would  be  much  less  than 
if  a  new  organization  were  required. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Orviluc  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  Alaska  is  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  economic  development.  The 
program  contemplated  imder  S.  623  will 
aid  immeasurably  the  further  economic 
development  of  this  infant  State. 

The  Alaska  Farmland  Development 
Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
program  of  land  development  on  a  con- 
tinuing and  stable  basis.  Stability  is. 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic benefits  Alaska  will  gain  from  this 
program. 

Agriculture  in  Alaska  has  suffered 
from  the  vast  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  world  in 
the  last  30  years.  Farming  declined  in 
the  1930's.  almost  vanished  during  the 
1940's  when  all  of  our  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  war  effort.  There  was  an 
upsurge  of  farming  shortly  after  the  end 
of  World  War  n  but  this  declined  again 
duiing  the  Korean  war.  Now  farming  is 
struggling  to  regain  its  position  and  take 
its  proper  place  in  Alaska's  economy. 

Because  the  development  of  an  agri- 
cultural base  in  Alaska  was  delayed  or 
postponed  due  to  prior  national  interests. 
Alaska  farmers  now  must  try  to  make 
up  their  lost  ground.  They  are  faced 
with  an  entirely  different  world  than 
existed  in  the  1930's.  They  are  faced 
with  a  world  of  rapid  transportation, 
high  costs,  and  intense  competition. 

The  Senate,  in  passing  S.  623,  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  providing  Alaska 
with  at  least  a  minimum  of  stability  in 
its  agricultural  endeavors.  The  pro- 
gram provides  that  not  more  than 
$1,250,000  will  be  spent  over  a  period  of 
not  less  than  10  years.  This  is  hardly  a 
major  effort  as  compared  with  the  vast 
expenditures  on  the  national  agricultural 
industry.  However,  it  is  sufficient  to  do 
that  which  must  be  done,  sufficient  to 
promote  the  kind  of  private  development 
which  has  always  characterized  Amer- 
ican farming  and  made  American  farm- 
ers the  finest  the  world  has  seen. 

It  should  be  remembered — it  must  be 
remembered — that  Alaska  farmers  share 
in  very  few  benefits  that  are  granted  to 
others  in  the  agricultural  community. 
Indeed,  they  are  not  included  at  all  in 
most  of  the  Federal  programs,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  man  starting 
out  in  farming  in  most  cases  is  most 
urgently  in  need  of  help.   S.  623  will  help. 

The  benefits  to  Alaska's  economy  and. 
consequently,  to  the  Nation's  economy 
which  will  grow  from  this  program  will 
show  that  the  Senate's  confidence  in 
Alaska's  farmers  is  well  placed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HH.  40)  to  assist  the  States 
to  provide  additional  facilities  for  re- 
search at  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ACQUISITION  OF  GREAT  FALLS 
PROPERTY,  VIRGINIA 

-'-'''TTT6  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1039)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  ex- 
change the  Great  Falls  property  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  administration  in 
connection  with  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  3.  line  14,  after  the  word 
"are",  to  strike  out  "deficient."  and 
insert  "deficient:  ProtHded.  That  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  acquisition  of  land  imder 
this  Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  blU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoxLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Secretary"  may  accept  title  to,  and  ad- 
minister in  connection  with  the  Oeorge 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  May  29.  1930  (ch.  354.  46  Stat. 
482 ) .  as  amended,  the  lands,  and  interests  in 
lands,  commonly  known  as  the  Great  Palls 
property,  more  particularly  described  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 

AU  of  that  land  in  Fairfax  County,  Vir- 
ginia, depicted  on  the  drawing  designated 
"NCP  117.1-471B,"  filed  among  the  land  rec- 
ords of  National  Capital  Parks,  said  drawing 
being  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company's 
drawing  numbered  77345-E  of  June  20.  1949, 
as  revised  by  National  Capital  Parks  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1960.  which  land  is  comprised  of  521.- 
292  acres  shown  on  the  drawing  as  area  1, 
53.446  acres  shown  as  area  3,  and  208.899 
acres  shown  as  area  4  on  said  drawing,  the 
aggregate  of  which  U  783.637  acres. 

Sbc.  2.  In  exchange  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  of  the  lands  and  interests 
in  lands  described  in  section  1  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  convey  to  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Company  all  the  right,  title, 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
the  following  described  portion  of  the  lands 
conunonly  known  as  the  Blue  Ponds  area: 

AU  that  land  situated  in  the  coxmty  of 
Prince  Georges.  State  of  Maryland,  depicted 
on  the  drawing  designated  NCP  123-876, 
dated  October  17.  1960.  filed  among  the  land 
records  of  National  Capital  Parks,  containing 
approximately  391  acres,  less  that  land  occu- 
pied by  the  reconstructed  section  of  Mulr- 
kirk  Road  under  permit  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  dated  September  3.  1954.  is- 
sued  to  Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  may  convey  to  the 
county  of  Prince  Georges,  State  of  Maryland, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  following  described  por- 
tion of  the  lands  commonly  known  as  the 
Blue  Ponds  area: 

AU  that  land  occupied  by  the  reconstructed 
section  of  the  Muirklrk  Road  imder  permit 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated 
September  3,  1954.  issued  to  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  consunmiate 
the  exchange  auth(»1zed  by  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erties.  If  the  value  of  Federal  properttos  does 
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The  amendro  !nt  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  bin  was  ordered  to  be  ensrossed 
for  a  tlUrd  reattng.  was  read  the  third 
ttane,  and  jMuseCL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tbe  Raooia  i  ua  exoorpi  from  the  re- 
port (No.  289),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  ik)  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  ^e  priiited  in  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follows: 
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tract  has  geologle,  botanic, 
and  recreational  valuee 
^forthlness  for  development 
the  lUttonal  Capital  area 
an  undufdlcated  at- 
with  the  George 
Parkway, 
now  under  60-year  lease 
Capital  park  aystem.  It  has 
and  desired  ae  a  worthy 
but  was  not  available 
of  the  lease  in  1900.  The 
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Construction  of  a  sewer  to  serve  the  Dulles 
Airport  and  surrtundlng  area,  and  conse- 
quent spread  of  v  iburban  developments,  ap- 
pear certain  to  1  acrease  the  value  of  the 
Great  PUls  propa  ty  in  the  commercial  mar- 
ket in  the  near  fu  nire. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  land  can  be  ac- 
cpilred  at  this  tin  e  by  the  National  Capital 
park  system  by  ea  change  of  the  Blue  Ponds 
property  in  lilary  and  and  payment  of  not 
to  exceed  tOTSjOM   to  the  company. 

Following  subc  nnmlttee  hesrlngi  on  8. 
1030.  full  commli  tee  action  was  postponed 
on  the  bill  to  pern  it  new  members  to  lnq>ect 
the  Great  Pails  p  roperty. 

The  committee  le  strongly  convinced  that 
the  tract  should  1  e  acquired  to  ptwseiis  the 
great  and  varied  i  aluee  it  contains,  and  that 
large  eavln«s  wU  result  from  prompt  ac- 
qinlsitteiw  The  h  U  was  reported  out  favor- 
aMy  by  unanlmoi  a  action. 


In  keeping  with  committee  policy,  a  limit 
on  apprc^irlatlons  awthorlaed  has  been  added 
to  the  bin.  The  maximum  authorization  Is 
fixed  In  this  Instance  at  $1  mUllon  to  corer 
the  full  eetlmated  ooet  of  completing  the  ez- 
^ange  of  the  Blue  Ponds  and  Great  Palls 
propel  tlee. 

Appropriations  required  may  be  reduced 
by  contributions  from  Individuals  and 
groups  Interested,  but  this  is  not  certain  and 
the  committee  therefore  has  authorized  ap- 
propriation of  the  full  amount  needed,  if  it 
Is  neceesary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


EXTENSION  FOR  2  YEARS  OP  DEPI- 
NmON  OF  "PEANUTS"  UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1938 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kxatinc]. 
and  a  very  thorough  and  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  bill.  I  am  now  em- 
powered to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  265,  S.  582. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  UUe  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LcGisLATzvx  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  582) 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  definition  of 
"peanuts"  which  is  now  in  effect  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
582)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  last 
paragn^h  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  peanut  marlcetlng  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  18.  1067.  as  amended  (7 
U^.C.  ISfiO  note).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  1063"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1903, 1964,  and  1965". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RaootD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  285),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows  : 

"Alls  bill  extends  for  2  years  the  present 
exemption  of  peanuts  for  boiling  from  mar- 
keting quotas.  The  present  exemption, 
which  has  been  In  effect  since  1967,  would 
otherwise  expire  with  the  1963  crop. 

The  report  frxxn  the  Department  of  Agri- 
oiilture  favoring  this  legislation  is  attached. 


psamsMT  or  AaBicux.Tuax, 
Washington.  D.C^  March  S.  1963. 
Hon.  Allbh  J.  XxaJQtma. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dasa  Ma.  Cwstsww:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  January  81.  1963,  for  a  report 
on  S.  68a  to  extend  for  2  years  the  exemption 
of    boiled    peanuts    In    the    definition    of 
"peanuts"  which  is  in  effect  through  the  1988 


crop  year  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1988.  as  amended. 

The  bin  provides  for  a  a-year  extension  of 
the  exemption  of  boUed  peanuts  In  the  defi- 
nition of  "peanuta"  as  eontalned  In  section 
350(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended.  Thla  definition  ex- 
dudee  from  the  provisions  of  acreage  allot- 
ment and  marketing  quotas  any  peanuts 
which  are  marketed  before  drylnjg  or  removal 
of  moisture,  eiUrn  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  for  consumption  exclusively  as  boiled 
peanuts.  Such  peanuts  do  not  enter  the 
market  in  competition  with  salted  peanuts 
or  other  peanut  products.  Experience  under 
the  exemption  during  the  past  6  years  has 
shown  that  it  dose  not  adversely  affect  the 
supply  adjustment  and  price-support  pro- 
grams for  peanuts. 

On  January  4,  1963,  this  Department  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
JoBKsoir.  Vice  Preeldent  of  the  United 
Statee,  in  which  we  recommended  that  the 
present  definition  of  "peanuts"  be  extended 
without  a  time  limitation.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  and  propoeed  draft  bill  mentioned 
therein  is  endoeed. 

The  Department  would  prefer  permanent 
extension  of  the  preeent  authority,  but 
would  have  no  objection  to  extending  It  for 
a  a-year  period  if  Congress  so  determines. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advlaee  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OaviLLB  L.  PaxxMAH, 

Secretary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— COMMONSENSE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
editor  of  the  Columbus.  Ga.,  Enquirer  has 
written  a  thoughtful  column  concerning 
the  administration's  package  of  civil 
rights  legislation  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress. He  points  out  that  the  problem 
here  involved  is  one  with  which  the 
South  and  the  Nation  have  woriced 
steadily  and  earnestly  to  resolve,  and 
that  this  commonsense  atmosphere  must 
be  allowed  to  prevail  over  all  the  racial 
strife  and  coercion  now  sweeping  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Grimes'  column  be  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  RccoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Is  This  TkMaov  N: 


IT? 


(By  lauard  Grlmee) 

The  South  Is  about  to  catch  the  heaviest 
barrage  it  has  ever  suffered  on  the  racial 
question.  There  is  no  sense  in  deluding  our- 
selves. The  Pederal  Government  Is  ndllng 
up  the  big  guns  and  they  are  aimed  at  every 
facet  of  the  problem. 

A  couple  of  the  columnists  who  share  this 
page,  Joe  Alsc^  and  Walter  Llppmann.  called 
the  turn  earlier  thla  week.  T-ippmawn  ts 
plainly  panicky.    Hie  wants  the  Government 
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to  ride  down  on  the  South — and  the  North 
too,  for  that  matter — and  demand  an  imme- 
diate end  to  aU  racial  barriers. 

Alsop  sees  ths  fight  taking  on  aspects  of 
the  struggle  between  Africans  and  the  old 
colonial  powers.  He  believes  the  protests 
that  havs  dotted  the  South  are  going  to 
spread  North  as  Negroes  become  more  ambi- 
tious in  thsir  demands. 

A  leader  of  the  National  Urban  League  may 
have  set  the  pattern  in  a  speech  made  last 
week  in  Cleveland.  "Negroes  need  more  than 
equal  rights,"  he  argued.  "They  deserve  ex- 
tra rights  as  compensation  for  the  300  years 
of  lost  opportunity."  He  said  industries 
should  hire  Negroes  because  they  are  Negroes 
and  that  prsferentlal  educational  opportu- 
nities should  be  provided. 

A  factor  which  has  undoubtedly  shaken 
the  Kennedy  administration  Is  the  siu-prls- 
ing  protest  from  certain  Negro  circles  that 
"Kennedy  is  not  doing  enough." 

Attorney  General  Bobby  Kennedy  came 
away  shaken  from  a  meeting  recently  with 
Negro  leaders  in  Harlem.  He  was  disturbed 
at  the  depth  of  their  demands  and  they  had 
proven  impatient  with  his  restraint,  such  as 
it  is. 

So,  the  harvest  approaches,  not  jtist  for 
the  South,  but  also  for  those  northern  cities 
where  Negroes  have  now  settled  in  large*^ 
number.  The  siege  guns,  of  course,  will  be 
aimed  at  Dixie,  but  the  most  compelling 
drama  may  be  enacted  on  metropolitan  side- 
walks. 

But  is  it  all  necessary?  Must  the  Nation 
playjout  this  Incredible  tragedy?  Is  it  too 
late  to  lower  the  emotional  thermostat  and 
restore  perspective  and  commonsense  to  a 
problem  mankind  has  been  wrestling  with 
since  the  dawn  of  time? 

Cant  some  national  leader  summon  the 
guts  to  stand  up  and  say  that  the  racial 
problem  is  not  the  most  important  matto' 
facing  the  Nation  today?  Can't  he  say  that 
despite  real  and  Imagined  wrongs  com- 
mitted, the  Negro  has  fared  well  by  his  re- 
location on  this  continent  and  that  those 
"300  years  of  lost  opportunity"  the  Urban 
League  man  mentioned  would  have  been 
spent  in  the  brxishland  of  middle  Africa  if 
the  Negro's  ancestors  had  not  been  slaves? 

This  is  not  a  perfect  world — not  for  any- 
one, white,  black,  yellow  or  otherwise.  But 
it's  the  only  world  we've  got,  and  the  United 
States  is  still  the  Nation  that  provides  the 
best  (^portunlty  for  the  greatest  number  of 
its  citlaens,  and  I'm  tired  of  hearing  a  lot  of 
pe<9le  who  know  better  intimate  that  it 
doesnt. 

Now.  we're  just  going  to  have  to  make  the 
best  of  this  problems-white  and  Negro 
alike — but  we're  not  going  to  use  dictatorial 
methods  to  force  open  doors  that  private 
citlsens  prefer  be  cloeed,  and  in  so  doing 
corrupt  the  democracy  to  the  point  where  it 
won't  be  worth  saving. 

Some  national  leader  should  say  all  that. 
A  lot  of  them  probably  feel  that  way  but 
are  afraid. 

We're  trying  to  act  properly  in  the  South, 
I  believe.  The  handicaps  have  been  enor- 
mous. Both  races  have  lived  with  poverty 
and  privation,  llielr  problem  is  eoon(»nic 
far  more  than  racial.  It  is  social  far  more 
than  political.  It  is  sincere  far  more  than 
vicious. 

If  the  clock  has  run  out  on  moderation, 
the  entire  Nation  is  in  serious  trouble.  It 
is  all  like  a  bad  dream  that  happened  once 
before,  about  103  years  ago.  Moderation  lost 
out  and  the  cost  was  terrible. 

It  must  not  lose  out  again. 


SPREAD     OF    NUCLEAR     WEAPONS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  great  speech  at  Bonn  yesterday,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cautioned 


on  the  necessity  of  nations  using  all  of 
their  influence  to  persuade  countries 
which  do  not  now  have  nuclear  weapons 
not  to  develop  such  weapons.  I  think  the 
argument  by  President  Kennedy  is  a 
very,  very  important  one.  I  think  it 
should  be  discussed  and  considered  very 
widely. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  many  persons  raise  the  question 
as  to  what  is  to  prevent  other  countries 
from  developing  nuclear  weapons  and 
a  proliferation  of  such  weapons?  This 
argument  is  answered  with  great  clarity 
by  Howard  Simons  in  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A-AaMs  Pbolzfxbation — How  Test  Ban 
MiOST  Pbkvxnt  Spbead 

( By  Howard  Simons ) 

Once  again  President  Kennedy  has  de- 
clared that  without  a  treaty  to  halt  nuclear 
testing,  atomic  arms  will  spread  inevitably  to 
other  nations  and  that  this  would  be  a 
"disaster." 

But  in  Bonn,  as  so  often  before,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy grappled  ineffectively  with  the  central 
question:  How  can  a  test  ban  involving  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Soviet  Union  slow  down  and  perhaps  even 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Though  any  such  treaty  would  be  open 
to  signature  by  all  nations,  both  Prance  and 
Communist  China  have  said  they  would  not 
sign.  Prance  already  possesses  atomic  bombs 
and  China  is  working  feverishly  to  develop 
them. 

The  persistent  atomic  aspirations  of  these 
two  dissidents  from  the  major  power  cen- 
ters are  largely  responsible  apparently,  for 
the  President's  reluctance  to  explain  fully 
how  a  test  ban  might  slow  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

This  is  so  because  any  such  discussion 
must  touch  upon  internal  affairs  in  Prance 
and  China's  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And,  presiunably,  Mr.  Kennedy  holds 
the  view  that  the  less  said  out  loud  about 
those  subjects  the  better,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  a  treaty. 

Nonetheless,  the  President  has  heard  all 
the  arguments  on  how  a  ban  might  affect  the 
spread  of  atomic  arms  and  the  arguments 
have  been  persuasive.  In  effect,  the  argu- 
ments amount  to  ttils: 

Just  as  a  parent  cannot  effectively  com- 
mand a  teen-age  child  to  stop  smoking  as 
long  as  the  parent  continues  to  smoke,  so, 
too,  the  major  nuclear  powers  cannot  insist 
that  other  nations  refrain  from  building 
and  teeting  nuclear  weapons  as  long  as  the 
major  powers  themselves  continue  to  test. 

Once  the  major  nuclear  liowers — a  distinc- 
tion not  yet  accorded  to  Prance — agree  to 
halt  nuclear  testing.  It  would  then  become 
possible  for  those  powers  to  bring  economic, 
technical,  diplomatic  and  psychological  pres- 
sures to  bear  on  other  nations,  including 
perhaps  even  Prance  and  Red  China. 

This  is  obviously  not  possible  now.  But, 
in  the  view  of  administration  experts,  a 
test  ban  agreement  could  make  it  possible 
and  essentially  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  a  test  ban  would 
lessen  tension  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  lessening  of  tension 
might  reduce  the  present  incentive  of  many 
nations,  such  as  Egypt  and  Israel,  to  acquire 
atomic  arms. 

By  the  same  token,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  a  test  ban  would  be  welcomed 
by  many  other  nations,  such  as  Italy,  Sweden 


and  Switzerland,  as  a  bona  fide  excuse  not 
to  develop  their  own  atomic  arms. 

The  second  reason  why  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment might  deter  the  spread  of  nuclear 
arms  is  that  it  would  open  a  door  to  con- 
certed action  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  halt  such  a  spread. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  Prance's  case  a  test 
ban  coupled  with  Joint  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  actions  might  lead  a  post-De  Oaiille 
government  to  merge  its  independent  nu- 
clear force  with  a  NATO  nuclear  tatct. 

There  are  also  technical  reasons  why  a 
test  ban  could  slow  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  development.  These  have  to  do 
largely  with  the  fact  that  continued  weap- 
ons development  by  the  major  powers  will 
bring  the  world  closer  to  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful weapons.  Por  the  present,  at  least, 
atomic  arms  are  immensely  expensive  to 
come  by. 

Ironically,  though  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  keep  atomic  arms  from  other 
nations,  the  longer  both  nations  continue 
to  develop  such  arms  the  easier  it  becomes 
for  those  other  nations  to  acquire  them. 

Whether  persuasion  by  the  major  powers 
wUl  be  able  to  slow  the  spread  of  atomic 
weapons,  if  and  when  a  test  ban  are  agreed 
to,  is  not  known.  But  as  Mr.  Kennedy  noted 
in  Bonn  yesterday:  "Quite  obvioiisly,  they 
may  not  accept  this  persuasion,  and  then, 
as  I  say,  they  will  get  the  false  security 
which  goes  with  nuclear  diffuaion." 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  CONGRESS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
25,  1963, 1  spoke  in  defense  of  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  in  answer  to  a  tele- 
cast that  I  felt  was  extremely  onesided 
and  unfair. 

I  made  my  statement  on  the  Deena 
Clark  National  Broadcasting  Co.  "A  Mo- 
ment With"  program  at  6  o'clock  the 
afternoon  of  May  25.  1963.  That  pro- 
gram was  shown  a  week  later  on  June 
2,  1963,  on  WNBC-TV  in  New  York. 

Subsequently  I  made  the  same  state- 
ments on  radio  programs  on  WABI.  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  and  WGAN,  Portland,  Maine. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  more  to 
speak  up  in  defense  of  Congress  and 
against  the  ever  increasing  pattern  of 
those  forces  which  would  discredit  and 
undermine  public  confidence  in  Congress 
until  it  is  driven  to  oxnplete  subjugation 
and  subservience  to  the  President  to  au- 
tomatically rubberstamp  each  and  every 
request  that  he  makes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  Deena  Clark,  WRC-TV  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  inviting  me  to  appear 
on  this  excellent  public  service  program  and 
speak  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  the 
top  of  my  head  on  some  subject  on  which 
I  feel  very  strongly— on  something  I  men- 
taUy  would  like  to  get  off  my  chest. 

There  are  many  things  on  which  I  have 
such  strong  feelings  but  on  ssvsral  of  thsm, 
others  who  are  far  man  articulate  than  I, 
have  spoken  sloquently — far  more  eloquent- 
ly than  I  could. 

However,  there  has  been  a  thunderous 
silence  on  one  subject  on  which  many  ahould 
have  spoken  by  now.  Thru  far,  the  discus- 
sion on  this  subject  has  been  completely 
one-sided.  And  apparently  the  heavy  tar- 
gets of  this  one-sided  subject-^iembers  of 
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Since  no  one  has  risen  in  defense  of  them 
Itake  thU  opportunity  to  do  so.  And  I  wlU 
apeak  of  my  own  eaae  only  because  I  think 
It  typlflee  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Oongreaa  Instead  of  Just  a  narrow  10-percent 
minority. 

I  will  take  very  briefly  some  of  the  stand- 
ards raised  by  the  oommenUtor  who  sat  in 
such  righteous  judgment  of  90  percent  of 
Congress.  He  implied  that  taking  a  cam- 
paign contribution  let  the  contributor  own 
a  Member  to  some  extent.  Well,  in  my  last 
campaign  I  did  not  take  a  single  lndl\ldual 
contribution  in  either  the  primary  or  the 
general  election — my  only  contribution  be- 
ing the  standard  and  minimum  and  auto- 
matic contribution  made  by  the  Republican 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  to  each  Re- 
publican nominee  for  the  Senate.  Yet,  I  do 
not  doubt  the  integrity  of  my  colleagues  who 
did  take  contrtbiitlons. 

The  commentator  raised  the  standard  of 
world  Junketing  at  taxpayers'  expense.  Well 
la  the  14  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  taken  only  one  Senate  committee  for- 
eign trip  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. Yet.  I  would  not  condemn  thoee  of 
my  coUeagues  who  have  taken  many  foreign 
tripe  on  official  buslneea  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  I  know  how  hard  they  work  on 
**>o^  tripe— I  saw  it  in  the  one  committee 
trip  I  made— and  I  kxK>w  how  their  efforte 
result  in  wiser  and  more  efflcloit  tise  of  our 
foreign  aid  funds  to  other  nations. 

The  commentator  raised  the  condemnation 
of  nepotism.  Well,  I  am  a  product  of  nepo- 
tism myself.  I  would  not  be  in  the  Senate 
now  if  It  were  not  for  nepotism.  I  worked 
very  hard  and  earned  every  cent  I  received 
In  the  salary  I  got  aa  the  secretary  to  my 
late  huaband  when  he  was  Congressman.  I 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  House  and 
then  later  tiected  to  the  Senate  greaUy  be- 
cause of  the  work  I  did  aa  his  secretary  and 
wife.  And  I  know  from  my  own  personal 
observation  and  experience  of  how  the  wives 
of  numy  Senators  and  Congrsasmen  work 
very  hard  and  for  very  long  hours  for  every 
cent  of  salary  they  get. 

The  commentotor  ralaed  the  standard  of 
a  "full  day's  work"  with  the  strong  implica- 
tion that  Members  did  not  put  in  a  fxm 
day'a  work  for  the  pay  they  received  and  the 
strong  ImpUcatlon  that  they  were  guilty  of 
exceeeive  abeenteelsm.  Well,  I  wish  he 
would  Jxist  spend  1  day  at  work  with  any 
Senator. 

X  wo\ild  take  him  to  my  office  before  8 
o'clock  in  the  mrnnlng  and  he  would  find 
that  probably  I  would  not  leave  the  office 
before  7  that  evening  and  would  take  work 
home  with  me.  As  for  abeenteelsm  I  will  let 
you  Judge  just  how  valid  the  criticism  is.  I 
have  not  missed  a  rollcall  vote  for  over  8 
^y«»n—uat  since  Jirne  1.  1966 — and  not  for, 
<1.416  consecuUve  roUcaU  votes.  Yet,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  Infer  that  any  Member  who 
mlsaed  a  rollcall  vote  diiring  this  8-year 
period  waa  guilty  of  not  giving  a  "full  day's 
work"  or  working  any  less  on  such  day  of 
missing  a  vote  than  I  was  working  when 
tho'e  to  vote. 

Why  have  not  Members  spoken  up  in  de- 
fense of  themselves  against  such  sweeping 
90-percent  Indictments  as  the  TV  so-called 
documentary  program  I  have  referred  to? 

Because  they  know  that  they  are  imme- 
diately dlscoimted  for  defending  themselves 
and  make  themaelves  all  the  more  suspect, 
under  the  "guilty  until  proved  Innocent" 
attitude  commentators  pass  on  to  their 
viewers,  all  the  more  suspect  that  they  are 
guilty  of  all  such  chargee  merely  because 
they  do  defend  thamselvee. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  defend  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  But 
I  do  wlah  that  ottiera  outside  of  Congress 
would  rise  in  defense  of  the  honest,  conscl- 
mttooa  and  haid  working  Senators  and  Con- 
greemuen,  who  do  constitute  a  majority  of 
Congreaa. 


MADISON  COUNTY,  ni.,  DEBATE  ON 
"SILENT  AMENIOfENTS" 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Madison  County  (lU.)  Bar  Association 
and  its  Judiciary  committee  deserve  high 
commendation  for  their  public  spirit  and 
leadership  in  planning  a  major  debate 
of  national  importance  (m  the  three 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  fire  qtiietly  being  pushed  through 
the  State  legislatures.  These  three  pro- 
posals would,  if  adopted,  amend  article  V 
of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  obliga- 
tory the  submissions  for  ratification  of 
amendments  sponsored  by  two-thirds  of 
the  State  legislatures,  eradicate  the  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  decision  in  Baker 
against  Carr.  and  establish  a  Court  of  the 
Union  with  power  to  overrule  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

On  May  15.  I  suggested  in  a  Senate 
speech  that  these  prc^xMed  amendments 
present  an  attack  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Federal  system  and  re- 
quire the  most  careful  examination.  The 
largely  unnoticed  progress  of  these 
amendments  through  many  of  the  State 
legislatures,  with  the  support  of  power- 
ful interests,  has  tOarmed  many  tbotight- 
fulcitiaens.  These  proposals  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  the  subject  of  thorough 
public  discussion. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  first  major 
public  debate  on  this  matter  should  be 
sponsored  by  an  association  of  lawyers, 
for  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the 
legal  profession  was  the  foremost  de- 
fender of  the  Constitution. 

Recently.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
stated  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Law  Institute  in  Washington.  D.C.,  that 
"any  serious  effort  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide the  occasion  for  a  great  national 
debate.  Every  bar  associatton.  National, 
State,  and  local,  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  proposal." 

The  Madison  County  Bar  Association's 
debate  to  be  held  tomorrow  night.  June 
26,  at  Holiday  Inn  on  Bypass  66.  near 
Edwardsville.  lU..  is  in  direct  reqwnse  to 
this  challenge  and  will  be  the  first  ma- 
jor public  debate  on  these  issues  of  na- 
tional importance. 

The  speakers  will  be  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Preiind.  the  St.  Louis  attorney  and  critic 
of  the  three  amendments  who  is  in  large 
part  responsible  for  alerting  the  country 
to  them  and  the  Honorable  Millard  Cald- 
well, Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida  and  former  Qovoiior  of  that 
State.  The  debate  will  take  place  before 
members  of  the  bar  and  the  bench  of 
Madison  County,  observers  from  various 
bar  associations  and  law  schools,  and 
representatives  of  the  news  media. 

Illinois  is  famous  for  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  of  more  than  a  century 
ago,  one  of  which  was  held  only  a  few 
miles  from  EdwardsviUe  in  Alton.  I  hope 
very  much  that  tomorrow's  debate  on 
Issues  of  great  importance  to  the  future 
of  our  federal  system  similarly  receives 
the  attention  it  deserves  and  that  it  will 
initiate  a  number  of  sixnilar  debates 
throughout  the  country. 


JOB  PLACEMENT  OP  TRAINBES 
Mr.  FONO.    Mr.  President,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Tl«lnlng  Act 
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enacted  by  Congress  has  had  an  encour- 
aging start  in  Hawaii.  A  great  deal  of 
its  initial  success  there  can  be  attributed 
to  the  pfdnstaklng  care  and  ddllful  ad- 
ministration applied  by  officials  of  the 
State  department  of  labor  and  industrial 
relations,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
department  of  education,  during  its 
early  stages. 

I  have  particular  pride  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  contributions  of  Mr. 
Frank  Damon,  who  was  the  State  direc- 
tor of  labor  and  industrial  relations,  at 
the  inception  of  the  program  in  Hawaii. 
He  assimied  the  duties  of  labor  director 
in  Hawaii  after  serving  ably  as  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  Washington. 
Since  leaving  the  labor  d^xurtment  sev- 
eral months  ago,  he  has  entered  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  in  Honolulu.  His 
successor  as  labor  director  is  Mr.  Alfred 
'  Laureta.  who  is  canying  forward  the 
fine  work  begun  by  Mr.  Damon  in  im- 
plementing the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  in  Hawaii. 

A  progress  report  an.  the  success  of 
the  program  in  Hawaii  was  published  In 
an  article  In  the  Hawaii  Press  news- 
paper of  May  8,  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle titled  "Hawaii  Tops  All  Other 
States  in  Job  Placement  of  Trainees"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pcdnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HAWAn  Tops  All  Otheb  States  in  Job 
Placemznt  or  Traineis 
(By  Nadlne  Wharton) 

HawaU  U  the  only  State  in  the  Nation  with 
a  lOO-percent  Job  placement  record  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

In  fact,  Hawaii  is  one  of  tha  few  Stataa 
where  the  revolutionary  MDTA  is  accom- 
plishing Ita  piupoae. 

Thla  purpoee  la  to  give  America's  workers 
training  in  new  and  supericx'  skills  so  they 
can  flU  the  Jobs  which  will  open  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  Hawaii  this  meana  vocational  training 
for  garment  workers  on  power  sewing  ma- 
chinea. 

It  means  teaching  people  to  be  good  wait- 
resses and  waiters  and  carpentera. 

It  means  giving  a  man  a  chance  to  get  off 
unemployment  and  take  a  new  lease  on  life 

SAViSS  ISONKT 

As  the  act  is  applied  here  it  is  saving  the 
State  a  good  deal  of  money  In  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  payments.  And  more  Im- 
portant, it  la  saving  an  Important  portioii  of 
the  labor  force  from  months  of  Idleneea. 

On  Maul  two  canneries  oonaolidated  to 
become  one  operation.  As  a  result.  86  per- 
sons were  out  of  a  Job.  Luckily,  Sheraton 
Maul  was  J\ist  completing  a  new  hotel,  and 
would  need  waiters  and  waitresses  and  a 
complete  ataff. 

Employment  service  staff  woiked  with  the 
department  of  education  to  set  up  classes  for 
the  former  cannery  workers  in  hotel  Jobs. 

AU  who  entered  the  classes  graduated. 
And  all  were  hired  to  work  at  Sheraton  MauL 

On  Kauai,  18  men  are  taking  a  KS-week 
course  to  qualify  as  beginning  carpenters. 
Remainder  of  their  training  will  be  on  the 
Job. 

In  Honolulu,  12  young  men  are  taking  a 
12-week  oourae.  learning  how  to  be  bank 
tellers. 

There  are  six  new  students  working  toward 
a  practical  n\irse  degree. 

There  are  nine  women  training  as  sewing 
machine  operators,  taking  an  8-week  course 


to  qualify  for  employment  in  Hawaii's  grow- 
ing garment  Industry. 

TKADONG   COST 

It  costs  $660  to  train  an  average  MDTA 
student  in  HawaU.  But  the  national  aver- 
age, and  the  amount  allotted  by  the  Federal 
Government  per  trainee  Is  almost  twice  that 
amount — $1 ,300. 

Most  of  the  trainees  In  Hawaii  are  not 
heads  of  households,  and  are  therefore  not 
eligible  for  weekly  training  allowances.  This 
means  ttie  trainees  care  enough  about  their 
future  to  go  to  school  on  a  no-income  basis. 

Average  male  trainee  Is  more  than  86  years 
of  age  and  has  been  galnfuUy  employed  for 
as  much  as  10  yeara.  Most  of  the  trainees 
have  been  unemployed  for  a  maximxun  of  26 
weeks — and  collecting  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. 

Of  five  veterana  taking  the  training,  three 
are  handicapped. 

Some  of  the  trainees  are  high  school  grad- 
uatea.  Some  did  not  reach  the  eighth  grade. 
One  ot  two  have  coUege  training. 

psnamss 

First  priority  for  training  is  given  to  un- 
employed heads  of  households  who  have  had 
3  years  gainful  employment,  and  to  farm- 
workers with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  in- 
come. 

Second  priority  is  for  iinemployed  youths 
19  to  21  years  old  who  can  benefit  from 
further  schooling.  Second  category  of  un- 
employed youths,  including  school  dropouts, 
are  between  16  and  18. 

Employment  service  workers,  and  no  addi- 
tional staff  has  been  hired  to  administer 
MDTA,  work  with  vmlons,  industry  and  busi- 
ness to  determinle  where  shortages  of  workers 
exist.  They  identify  occupations,  test  and 
counsel  and  select  the  persons  to  be  trained, 
and  try  to  place  the  trainees  In  Jobs. 


The  department  of  education,  through 
the  division  of  vocational  education,  devel- 
ops courses  and  provides  training  facilities, 
equii»nent  and  Instructional  staff  for  the 
courses. 

No  training  can  be  given  unless  the  person 
intends  to  work  in  the  occupation  for  which 
he  Is  trained.  Otherwise  there  are  practically 
no  restrictions  on  who  may  participate  In 
the  program.  Employed  i>ersons  whose  Jobs 
are  below  their  level  of  performance  may  re- 
train to  acquire  new  skills. 

Alfred  Laureta,  director  of  the  employment 
service,  said  he  can  take  pride  in  the  way 
MDTA  works  in  HawaU. 


PRESERVATION  OP  THE  NENE  OR 
HAWAIIAN  GOOSE 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  ct^eagues 
and  of  conservation-minded  Americans 
Hawaii's  latest  unique  contribution  to 
the  preservation  of  the  almost  extinct 
Hawaiian  nene  goose. 

As  described  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Jirne  20.  1963,  the  conservation  pro- 
gram to  save  the  Hawaiian  goose— 
Branta  Sandwicensls — or  nene — pro- 
nounced nay-nay — ^from  extinction  has 
been  successful.  Two  Hawaiian  geeee 
have  Just  arrived  at  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  is  more  than  a  passing  interest. 
The  nene  is  the  official  State  bird  of 
Hawaii,  having  be^i  adopted  as  the  bird 
emblematic  of  the  State  by  the  29th  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  May  7, 19S7. 

The  bird  is  one  of  the  WDrid*s  rarest 
species  of  water  fowl.  It  is  endemic  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  native  only  to  Ha- 
waii and  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world 


in  its  wild  habitat.  The  estimated  world 
population  in  1962  was  292.  Less  than 
100  wild  birds  are  believed  to  lead  a  pre- 
carious existence  on  the  volcanic  slopes 
of  Mauna  Loa.  and  there  are  an  addi- 
tional 200  in  captivity,  including  a  cap- 
tive stock  in  Europe,  having  descended 
from  three  birds  sent  to  the  Wildfowl 
Trust,  England,  in  1950  and  1951. 

Both  male  and  female  of  these  rare 
birds  look  alike.  Head  is  black.  Neck 
is  creamy  with  a  dark  brown  band  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck,  and  depressed 
diagonal  lines  with  black  imder  the 
white.  The  top  part  of  the  body  of 
the  bird  is  brown.  Sides  and  belly  are 
light  brown.  Tail  and  wings  are  black. 
Bill  and  feet  are  black.  Feet  are  par- 
tially webbed.  One  might  describe  the 
color  of  the  whole  bird  as  gray-brown. 

Over  a  century  ago,  the  nene  roamed 
in  great  fiocks  on  the  plateaus  of  the 
Islands  Hawaii  and  MauL  People  of 
old  Hawaii  hunted  and  killed  them  for 
food,  and  at  one  time  the  shliH>ers  ex- 
ported them  by  the  barrel  to  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  gold  rush  days.  By 
1949,  this  Hawaiian  goose  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  Some  people 
thought  the  bird  actually  was  extinct. 
Then  five  of  them  were  discovered  at 
that  time.  They  had  declined  almost 
to  extinction  due  to  indiscriminate  and 
wanton  himting  and  killing  in  the  early 
days  and  by  the  ever-present  wild  ani- 
mals preying  on  them.  Now.  under  the 
protection  of  State  law,  a  concerted  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  conserve  the  nene. 

The  systematic  program  for  nene 
restoration  began  in  1949  when  Herbert 
Shiimian,  a  rancher  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  lent  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  a  pair  of  nene  with  which 
to  start  a  propagation  project.  Mr. 
Shipman  had  the  only  captive  flock  of 
nene  in  existence  at  that  time. 

The  Legislature  of  Hawaii  initially  fi- 
nanced $6,000  for  the  project.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  project  was  to  conduct  an 
ecological  study  with  a  view  to  finding 
the  nesting  grounds  of  the  wild  nene; 
to  set  aside  8,100  acres  of  Keauhou 
Ranch  as  a  sanctuary  by  negotiating  a 
cooperative  agreemmt  with  C.  Brewer 
&  Co.  and  the  Bishop  Estate;  and  to 
breed  the  captive  birds  and  rriease  the 
offspring  in  former  known  wild  habitats. 

In  1958  Congress  authorized  annual 
appropriation  of  $15,000  for  a  period  of 
5  years — which  will  expire  in  1964 — for 
the  program  of  research,  propagation. 
and  management  of  the  Hawaiian  nene. 
The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wikilife  Service  is 
participating  actively  in  this  highly  suc- 
cess restoration  project  and  is  doing  a 
splendid  job  in  reestablishing  the  rare 
birds  in  the  Hawaiian  tropic  wilds.  The 
Hui  Manu — Bird  Society — Bob  Krauss  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and  the  Hono« 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  have  done  and  are 
doing  commendable  work  in  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  restoration  project  and 
soliciting  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
continuation  of  congressional  aid  in  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  these 
rare  birds. 

A  bill  is  in  the  Senate  with  t^e  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Hawaii  delega- 
tion to  increase  the  annual  appropriation 
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$25,000,  and  to  extend 
968. 

has  attracted  worldwide 
totereat  and  Is  I  eixv  watched  very  eloee- 
ly  hy  wQdllf e  eo  Dservatlon  organisations 
throughout  the  irorld. 

Up  to  lOOS  o\  tar  150  nene  bred  In  Ha- 
waii hare  been  i  uccessf  ully  released  Into 
the  wUds  of  Hi  wall's  volcanic  slopes. 

I  a^  nnanlm  >us  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  n  printed  in  the  RccoaD  at 
this  point         r 

There  being  jio  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  fe  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

(fttmi  tb«  Htm  l^k  (N.T.)  Tlmas.  Jiine  30. 
196S] 
:  tmxa  Okbsb  To  8*ts  Tbxm. 
If  Bxruf  cnoM 
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protected  by  law. 
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sonetimes 
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virtually  every 
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Mrs.  NEUBl^tOER.  Mr.  President. 
more  and  more  i  atlonal  publications  are 
recognising  the  need  for  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  Or  igon  Dunes  area  so  as  to 
preserve  the  nnque  scenic  beauty  for 
public  enjoymoit  and  recreation.  An 
able  and  edncatod  conservationist  in  my 
Bute.  Mr.  J.  Mid  lael  McCloskey.  recenUy 
wrote  an  article  m  the  dunes  which  up- 
peared  In  the  Ap  11-May  1963  Issue  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Bui  etin.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  tnchile  in  the  Rbcoid  with 
my  remarks  the  ezt  of  the  article  by  Mr. 
entitled  "The  Sands  That 


McCloskey 

Time  Will  Not  S^ve." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


TBS  OaaooM  Ddhss:  Tn  Sakm  That  Tnca 

WiLi.  Not  Savx 

(By  J.  Michael  McCloskey) 

Saliaran  dunes,  large  and  longitudinal,  are 
normally  foimd  on  deserts.  But  on  Oregon's 
coast  they  are,  anomalously,  piled  high  by 
hiunid  Pacific  winds  in  a  land  dense  with 
vegetation.  These  dunes,  between  Plorence 
and  Cooa  Bay,  are  the  highest  coaAtal  dunes 
on  the  North  American  Continent,  nearly  300 
feet  high  and  reaching  almost  3  miles  inland. 

The  winds  and  currents  of  time  created 
these  dunes,  but  man  has  already  begun  to 
take  them  apcuri.  They  are  the  product  of 
geological  time— of  a  cycle  of  balance  be- 
tween moving,  eroding  sand  and  natural 
stabilizing  vegetation.  The  cycle  built  them 
and  it  also  controlled  them — but  man  in  his 
first  50  years  of  knowing  them  has  not  cared. 
He  has  logged  up  to  their  edges,  encroached 
on  their  drift  path,  and  planted  exotic  sand- 
blnding  grasses  to  stop  their  movement.  In 
his  brief  acquaintance  with  them,  he  has 
profoundly  disturbed  the  balance  of  forces 
which  created  them.  The  leading  authority 
on  these  dunes.  Ixjtanlst  William  S.  Cooper, 
foresees  that  man's  activity  nuiy  have  al- 
ready "changed  significantly  the  character 
of  the  whole  dune  complex." 

But  man  has  also  begun  to  perceive  that 
he  can  act  to  save  these  dunes.  In  its  1959 
Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Survey,  the  National 
Park  Service  adjudged  the  Oregon  Dunes  to 
be  of  national  importance,  warranting  per- 
manent preservation.  The  Park  Service 
said  there  is  no  area  on  the  Pacific  coast 
"possessing  a  comparable  association  of 
dunes,  seashore,  fresh  water  lakes,  and  for- 
est." It  proposed  establishment  of  a  32.000- 
acre  national  seashore.  The  late  Senator 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  promptly  Introduced 
legislation  to  establish  such  a  seashore.  His 
wife,  who  succeeded  him.  Introduced  similar 
legislation  in  the  following  Congress,  but 
failure  to  gain  House  sponsorship  and  lack  of 
united  support  in  Oregon  left  the  proposal 
without  the  impetus  that  carried  other  com- 
panion seashore  proposals.  Cape  Cod,  Mass., 
Port  Reyes.  Calif.,  and  Padre  Island,  Tex., 
to  enactment. 

But  now,  with  a  new  Congressman  rep- 
resenting the  district.  Hoxise  sponsorship 
has  been  assured,  as  well  as  support  of  the 
State  administration.  In  an  interdepart- 
mental agreement  in  late  January  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Agricult\ire 
agreed  that  the  seashore  should  be  estab- 
lished and  the  proposal  has  now  been  made 
a  part  of  the  administration's  program. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  is 
reported  to  be  more  otpimistic  about  its 
chances  than  he  was  about  the  prospects  for 
the  seashores  established  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Two  biUs  are  now  before  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 8.  1187  by  Senator  Mauunx  NxuBxaoxa, 
and  H.R.  6186  by  Congressman  Robsbt  Dun- 
cak.  Senator  NruBEKCxa's  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  40-mlIe-long  seashore  of  some  42,000 
acres,  while  Congressman  Duncan's  bill 
would  establish  a  seashore  of  about  30,000 
acres. 

Hearings  were  held  on  Senator  NnrBnon's 
bill  on  May  4  in  Oregon  and  on  May  8  and 
9  in  Washington.  D.C.  Senate  action  on  her 
bill  is  expected  some  time  tills  summer, 
with  House  hearings  in  Oregon  expected  this 
fall.  The  Senate  Is  expected  to  act  favorably. 
the  main  question  bcdng  whether  or  not  to 
include  the  southern  0  miles,  an  area  with  an 
industrial  water  supply  (now  within  8.  1187 
boundaries — see  map).  In  a  preliminary 
master  plan  presented  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, NaUonal  Park  Service  ofllcials  regarded 


inclusion  of  this  section  as  highly  desirable. 
The  House  bill  does  not  contain  the  southern 
area. 

Both  bills,  however,  will  accomplish  three 
important  objectives  for  conserving  the  nat- 
ural features  of  most  of  the  area.  First, 
they  will  put  management  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Park  Service  which  will  make 
preservation  of  the  natural  cycle  of  dunes 
activity,  for  public  appreciation,  a  paramount 
aim.  Much  of  the  area  is  now  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which 
is  conducting  an  extensive  program  of  dunes 
planting  and  stabilization.  (In  response  to 
criticism  from  conservationists,  the  Forest 
Service  recently  cut  back  ite  planting  pro- 
gram from  the  originally  planned  6,622  to 
3.300  acres.) 

Second,  by  putting  management  In  the 
hands  of  the  Park  Service,  the  bills  will  make 
it  possible  to  preserve  more  of  the  wild  mood 
of  the  dunes,  for  the  Park  Service  has  In- 
dicated that  it  Is  not  likely  to  build  as  many 
roads  through  the  dunes  as  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  it  will  be  likely  to  exercise  more 
control  over  cross-country  dunes  vehicles. 

Third,  both  bills  will  restrict  cluttered  pri- 
vate developments  along  the  dunes.  How- 
ever. Congressman  Duncan's  bill  (HJl.  5186) 
provides  less  protection  of  this  sort.  HU 
bUl  protects  only  17,100  acres  of  dunes  while 
Senator  Nruaxaoxa's  bill  protects  24.077  acres 
of  dunes,  and  Senator  NsuBxaoxa's  bill  also 
provides  more  of  a  protected  scenic  corridor 
along  Highway  101.  which  runs  along  the 
area  (14V4  miles  of  corridor  In  comparison 
to  5^  miles).  Moreover,  her  bill  has  more 
forest  area  for  moving  space  for  the  dunes 
and  for  seashore  facilities  (12,180  acres  In 
comparison  to  8,320  acres).  Congressman 
Duncans  bill  has  excluded  much  abutting 
private  land  and  provides  for  a  seashore  only 
about  30  miles  in  length. 

Both  bills,  however,  will  save  the  sands 
that  time  is  no  longer  saving — no  longer 
since  man  has  Intervened  to  subdue  them. 
He  can  now,  eq\iaUy  as  well.  Intervene  to 
protect  them — to  restore  their  nat\iral  free- 
dom to  move  southerly  with  the  longshore 
currents  of  sximmer  and  vrtth  the  crosswlnds 
of  the  seasons,  carrying  the  sands  of  Inte- 
rior rivers  back  onshore,  building  the  pat- 
terned piles  of  transverse  dunes  and  the 
high  ridges  of  dbllque  dunes  running  In- 
land, meeting  the  undergrowth  on  ancient 
dunes,  the  barriers  of  ponding  streams,  and 
the  persistent  push  of  pioneering  shrubs, 
continuing  the  timeless  circle  of  advance 
and  overgrowth  and  reawakening.  This  can 
all  exist  again  in  an  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore. 


INVASIONS   AND  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  press 
reports  last  week,  alluding  to  an  Invasion 
of  Cuba  by  exile  forces,  are  indeed  a 
tragedy,  for  in  final  analysis  what  was 
reported  by  some  exiles  in  Cuba  as  an 
Invasion  was  in  fact  only  an  increase  in 
the  guerrilla  tactics  that  have  been  go- 
ing on  since  the  crisis  last  October. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  invasion  re- 
ports leaked  out,  as  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tional  Council  attempts  to  regain  the 
prestige  lost  in  its  association  with  the 
administration.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  invasion  reports  did  not  originate 
with  the  council's  leadership. 

There  is  some  cause  for  thanks,  how- 
ever, that  an  invasion  did  not  occur  last 
weekend,  because  if  precedent  is  a  valid 
Indicator,  there  would  have  been  another 
Hungary  on  the  beaches  of  Cuba  while 
the  administration  sent  protests  to  Rus- 
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sia  and  mouthed  its  peace-at-any-price 
platitudes. 

Another  point  that  bears  mention  con- 
cerns the  State  Department's  instan- 
taneous reaction  in  terming  invasion  re- 
ports "inaccurate  wid  highly  colored." 
And  they  fired  their  blast  in  Jig  time. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  State  D^iMurt- 
ment  has — to  use  a  now  famous  word — 
"sophisticated"  its  intelligence  apparatus 
enough  to  say  in  reverberating  tones  that 
fewer  than  50  exiles  had  invaded  C?uba. 
This  highly  precise  estimate,  bear  in 
mind,  comes  from  the  same  State  De- 
part that  has  been  unable  to  estimate  to 
within  several  thousand  the  number  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba.  But,  perhaps  the 
State  Department  is  less  concerned  with 
the  Russians  already  in  Cuba  than  with 
Cubans  fighting  valiantly  to  return  there. 

The  question  must  be  asked:  In  view 
of  "State's"  newly  found  precision, 
whether  our  foreign  policy  experts  are 
now  prepared  to  announce,  to  a  tolerance 
of  50.  the  total  number  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Cuba.  I  should  ask  that  this  utter- 
ance of  accuracy  become  retroactive  to 
May  of  this  year  when  8.000  Soviet  troops 
were  landed  at  Santiago.  Cuba,  and  that 
news  of  this  landing  be  given  as  much 
publicity  as  the  stories  alleging  the  with- 
drawal of  Communist  soldiers  from  the 
Russian  satellite  off  our  shores. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  USDA  MARKETING 
SERVICE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ob- 
serving its  50th  year  of  organized  mar- 
keting service  to  farmers,  industry,  and 
consumers.  It  is  apprc^riate  tliat  dur- 
ing the  year  there  will  be  a  number  of 
special  events  in  which  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  will  Join  to  recognize 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  enviable  progress 
we  in  this  country  have  made  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products. 

Last  week  in  the  Administration  Build- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
saw  an  outstanding  exhibit  tracing  the 
development  of  our  marketing  system 
during  the  past  50  years  and  depicting 
the  marketing  services  that  today  help 
bring  to  us  better  food  and  fiber  in 
greater  variety  at  less  cost. 

Although  some  of  the  USDA  market- 
ing services,  such  as  the  collection  of 
statistics,  had  their  beginnings  much 
earlier,  it  was  in  May  1913.  that  the 
first  marketing  agency,  the  Office  of 
Markets,  was  established.  This  was  the 
predecessor  agency  of  today's  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  whose  broad  as- 
signment in  the  USDA  is  to  help  advance 
orderly  and  efficient  marketing  and  ef- 
fective distribution  of  the  Naticm's  farm 
output. 

When  the  first  formal  work  in  agricul- 
tural marketing  was  started  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  hi  1913,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  milking  machine 
or  a  mechanical  cottonpicker.  The  saw- 
dust-floored meat  market,  the  open 
pickle  barrel,  the  live  or  New  York 
dressed  chV^en  were  commonplace.  A 
networic  of  high-speed  highways  to 
transp<M:t  prepackaged  meat  or  froeen 


foods  and  the  supermarket  were  still 
dreams  of  the  future.  Yet  to  come  were 
a  nationwide  maiicet  news  service  for 
agricultural  iMXKlucts.  Federal-State  in- 
spection and  grading,  our  present  laws 
to  protect  the  interests  of  farmers  mar- 
keting livestock  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, a  national  school-lunch  program, 
and  an  extensive  program  of  marketing 
research. 

Marketing  farm  products  is  now  the 
Nation's  biggest  business — one  that  an- 
nually moves  and  transforms  135  million 
tons  of  foodstuffs  with  a  retail  weight 
and  value  of  more  than  $60  billion.  It 
likewise  handles  nonfood  products  of 
agriculture  worth  several  billion  dollars 
more.  Moreover,  this  marketing  system 
does  this  Job  well 

A  few  figures  dramatically  spotlight 
the  importance  of  agricultural  market- 
ing in  the  American  economy: 

Consumer  expenditures  for  farm- 
derived  products — ^food  and  nonfood — 
are  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product 

For  every  person  at  woi^  on  a  farm 
growing  farm  products,  two  persons  are 
employed  off  of  farms  in  marketing 
those  products. 

Out  of  every  dollar  spent  to  buy  prod- 
ucts of  farm  origin,  two-thirds  of  it  pays 
for  marketing  them. 

This  is  because  marketing  has  taken 
over  many  jobs  from  the  kitchen,  as  well 
as  from  the  farm.  And  for  our  society 
of  abundance,  American  agricultural 
marketing  is  providing  consumers  with 
services  Unmatched  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  for  variety,  as  well  as  for  quality 
and  quantity. 

A  report  on  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  agencies,  issued  in  1961 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, shows  that  of  all  the  Federal 
people  engaged  in  service  to  consumers, 
nearly  half  are  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  fact  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  most  people. 

But  consider  these  facts: 

We  can  rely  on  the  safety  and  whole- 
someness  of  our  meat  and  poultry,  be- 
cause all  of  it  that  crosses  State  lines 
has  been  carefully  checked  by  USDA 
inspectors. 

We  can  rely  on  the  quality  of  produce, 
meat,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  many 
other  foods,  because  of  the  grades  and 
grading  services  provided  by  USDA 

We  can  get  these  foods  In  infinite  va- 
riety— IncomparaUy  clean  and  fresh — 
because  of  the  remarkable  private  mar- 
keting system  developed  with  the  aid  of 
USDA  marketing  research  and  service. 

In  this  country  we  can  buy  these  foods 
at  less  real  cost  than  can  any  other  peo- 
ple in  the  world  or  in  history.  For  this, 
we  can  thank  both  efficient  production 
and  maiketing  and  the  help  of  our  pub- 
lic servants  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Our  children  or  our  neighbor's — one- 
third  of  all  the  schoolchildren  in  the 
Nation — get  well-balanced  lunches  every 
day  to  help  them  develop  robust  health 
and  good  eating  habits  for  a  lifetime, 
nils,  too.  Is  provided  through  the  help 
oiVSDA. 


These  are  some  of  the  maxketing  serv- 
ices that  have  grown  up  during  the  past 
50  years.  They  are  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  consumer.  Yet  they  also  serve  the 
farmer  and  the  marketing  Industry 
which  acts  to  bring  the  consumer  and 
his  food  supply  together. 

How  well  our  marketing  syston  works 
in  serving  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  producer  and  the  user  con- 
cerns practically  everyone.  The  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  market- 
ing systems  largely  determines  the  ease 
with  which  products  flow  from,  the  dis- 
tant highly  specialized  producing  areas 
to  the  consuming  centers,  the  returns  re- 
ceived by  the  producer,  and  the  prices 
paid  by  the  consumer. 

There  are  two  basic  ways  in  which 
order  is  maintained  in  our  marketing: 
system — ways  which  not  only  promote 
market  stability  but  also  are  capable  of 
changing  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
our  dynamic  economy.  One  is  the  so- 
called  regulatory  laws  which  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  to  guarantee  fair 
play  in  agricultural  marketing.  The 
other  is  marketing  agreements  and  or- 
ders, which  are  self-help  programs  by 
which  producers  and  handlers  of  agri- 
cultural products  can  stabilize  buying 
and  selling  conditions  in  the  market- 
place. 

Several  regulatory  laws  are  in  effect 
to  insure  proper  f  imctioning  of  the  mar- 
keting syst^n  by  safeguarding  individual 
rights,  supervising  marketing  practices, 
or  assuring  honesty  in  dealing.  The  reg- 
ulatory measures  establish  rules  of  fair 
business  practice  in  marketing  and  help 
to  preserve  the  free  and  open  competi- 
tion upon  which  our  economy  is  based. 

One  of  these  laws  is  the  Federal  Seed 
Act — a  truth  in  labeling  law — ^which 
traces  its  beginning  back  to  the  original 
Seed  Importation  Act.  passed  in  1912, 
a  year  before  the  first  USDA  marketing 
agency  was  established.  The  Federal 
Seed  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1939,  re- 
quires proper  labeling  of  seeds  and  pro- 
hibits low  quality  seed  from  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  This  law  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  both  farmers  and 
Individual  homeowners. 

Another  regulatory  statute  is  the  UJ3. 
Warehouse  Act — passed  in  1916 — which 
provides  assurance  of  safe  storage  for 
farm  products  and  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  warehouse  receipts.  Under 
this  law.  more  than  1.800  public  ware- 
houses are  licensed,  bonded,  and  super- 
vised to  foster  economic  marketing  of 
agricultural  products. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  regu- 
latory laws  is  the  42-year-old  Packers 
and  Stockyards  AcL  This  act  which 
provides  for  more  orderly  marketing  in 
the  livestock  and  packing  industries  is 
not  only  a  fair  business  practice  and 
antimonopoly  law,  somewhat  simulating 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  but 
also  is  a  pubUc  utilities  type  of  law. 

As  a  fair-business  practice  and  anti- 
monopoly  act,  it  provides  safeguards 
against  restriction  of  competition  and 
price  manipulation  and  discrimination 
In  livestock,  poultry,  and  meat  market* 
ing. 
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As  •  pabUe  hitUltles  ^rpe  law,  the 
Paokors  and  8to  kyarito  Act  proTldes  for 
registration  an  bondinff  of  llTSStoek 
dealers  and  com  nerelal  agents,  mainte- 
nance of  emrert  livestock  and  meat 
scales,  and  just  rates  at  stockyarcU  and 
auction  market^  for  reasonable  services 
and  facilities. 

Another  tanpoHant  regulatory  law  is 
the  Peridiable  A  (rieultiural  Commodities 
AtA,  an  enf oroe<  code  of  ethics  for  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  Industry.  This  law 
is  almost  as  broad  an  act  in  its  field  as 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  is  in 
livestock  and  m(  at.  Fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  highly  lerlshable,  so  people  in 
the  fast  movim :  produce  Industry  are 
especially  depen  lent  on  the  honesty  and 
good  faith  of  the  se  with  whom  they  deal. 
This  law  is  desi  med  to  protect  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  industry  frtun  such  un- 
fair practices  ai  unwarranted  rejection 
of  shipments,  ft  ilure  to  pay.  and  mis- 
branding of  pro<  uce.  Interstate  traders 
in  fresh  and  f ro9  en  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  required  to  lave  licenses.  USDA  is 
authorised  to  Buq;>end  or  revoke  a 
trader's  license    or  violating  the  act. 

Another  mean  s  by  which  our  market- 
ing system  haa  developed  is  through 
marketing  agree  nents  and  orders  which 
regulate  the  ha  idling  of  various  agri- 
cultural commcdities.  These  are  de- 
signed to  improre  returns  to  producers 
by  establishing  orderly  marketing  con- 
ditions. They  u-e  self-help  programs 
through  which  nroducers  can  work  to- 
gether to  solve  E  tarketing  problems  they 
cannot  solve  in  livldually. 

Although  the  first  maiicetlng  orders 
date  back  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  w  lich  used  the  term  li- 
censes, these  pn  grams  are  now  author- 
ised under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  o  '  1937. 

Producers  in  :  7  States  are  now  using 
45  Federal  max  ceting  agreements  and 
orders  to  main  ain  orderly  marketing 
conditions  for  fruits,  vegetables,  tree 
nuts,  and  shad« -grown  tobacco  by  re- 
stricting the  qiantlty  or  quality  that 
can  be  markete<  .  There  are  also  Fed- 
eral milk  maiiee  ing  orders  which  estab- 
lish minimum  pi  ices  for  producers  In  83 
of  the  Nation's    urge  milk  markets. 

AU  of  the  XJt  DA  marketing  services 
came  into  belnj  in  response  to  public 
needs  and  publ  e  demands — at  the  dl- 
rectlan  of  Congi  ess  which  wisely  recog- 
nized that  what  happens  to  farm  prod- 
ucts after  th^  leave  the  farmUs  Just 
as  important  as  their  production. 

This  maricetin  i  work— and  in  fact  the 
process,  all  of  the  buy- 
shipping  and  storing, 
processing  and  packaging— all  this  seems 
to  be  very  littl^  known  to  the  general 
public. 

Appcu-ently  tfabre  Is  good  reason  for 
that.  The  reas»n  Is  that  we  do  have 
a  good  marketin  :  ^stem  and  good  mar- 
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whole  marketing 
fng  and  selling, 


kedng  services. 
day  after  day. 


pect  as  a  part  of 
we  stop  to  thinl 
one  of  the  best 


They  do  a  good  Job 
Sut  they  are  not  glam- 
orous or  spectieular  like  shooting  a 
rocket  to  the  n  oon.  8o,  we  can — and 
do— look  on  the  ^  irhole  marketing  process 
as  routine— S(»n^thing  that  we  Jiist  ex- 
our  way  of  life.  When 
about  it,  this  really  Is 
things  about  our  mar- 
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keUng  ssrstem— that  our  food  supply  is 
so  ever  present,  so  readily  available  that 
we  never  have  to  give  it  a  second  thought. 

The  American  farmer  today,  under  our 
system,  produces  enough  f  o^  himself  and 
27  others.  This  high  level  of  produc- 
tivity and  an  efficient  marketing  system 
serve  the  well-being  of  all  of  us.  The  re- 
sult is  reflected  in  our  high  standard  of 
living. 

Most  of  us  are  Inclined  to  give  little  or 
no  thought  to  the  fact  that  because  of 
our  agriculture's  productivity  and  the 
efDciency  of  our  marketing  system,  we 
have  available  in  this  country,  the  larg- 
est quantity  and  variety  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious foods  ever  known  to  mankind. 
These  foods  are  placed  in  our  local  super- 
markets before  we  even  decide  we  want 
them  and  are  there  for  sale  to  us  at  the 
lowest  percentage  of  income  in  history. 
We  expect  and  get  fresh  strawberries  and 
other  fruits  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 
potatoes  already  peeled  and  perhaps 
cooked,  even  company  dinners  prepared 
so  that  we  only  have  to  warm  them  and 
wateh  TV  or  rush  out  for  the  evening. 
We  give  little  thought  to  how  all  this 
happens,  and  the  children  of  most  fami- 
lies know  only  that  milk  comes  from  the 
refrigerator  and  that  it  is  always  safe  to 
drink. 

In  less  fortunate  parts  of  the  world, 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
working  people  must  devote  their  lives  to 
food  production  alone.  Too  many  peo- 
ple are  trjring  to  stave  off  himger.  In 
our  coimtry  we  have  freed  nearly  all  our 
people  from  food  production  and  at  the 
same  time  virtually  freed  everyone  from 
himger. 

Our  people  and  other  resources  thus 
released  from  food  problems  pursue  those 
activities  which  constantly  give  us  a  ris- 
ing standard  of  living,  providing  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  also  enabling  us  to 
supply  large  quantities  of  food  for  needy, 
less  fortunate  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  As  a  recent  study  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  concluded,  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  is  a  land  of 
plenty,  while  other  countries  are  witness- 
ing mass  hunger,  is  this  country's  highly 
develoi)ed  and  efficient  martceting 
system. 

Thus  it  is  only  fitting  that  this  50th 
anniversary  of  the  start  of  marketing 
service  work  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  afford  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  l)eneflts  we  all 
derive  from  tWs  marketing  system — and 
from  the  USDA  services  that  help  to 
make  it  efficient — and  orderly — and  eco- 
nomical. 

We  can  also  realize  that  our  market- 
ing system — good  as  it  is — can  be  im- 
proved much  more.  We  can  further 
improve  quality  and  the  keeping  prop- 
erties of  our  fbods.  We  can  find  new 
and  better  ways  of  handling  and  trans- 
porting farm  products.  We  can  cut  the 
costs  of  marketing — to  help  farmers  get 
better  returns  and  keep  down  costs  to 
consumers. 

As  USDA  starts  its  second  half  cen- 
tury of  marketing  work,  we  can  confi- 
dently expect  still  greater  progress  in 
marketing.  Woiidng  together  with 
State  departments  of  agrlciilture.  the 


State  universities  and  colleges,  and  with 
private  Industry,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  out  improvements  in  mar- 
keting— improvements  that  can  bring 
undreamed  of  advances  in  the  years 
ahead — and  can  mean  a  still  better  life 
for  all  of  us. 


"THE  INEQUrnES  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY—WHAT YOU  MAY  NOT 
KNOW" 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  we  have  witnessed  attacks  on 
the  social  security  system  from  various 
sources.  Recently  we  have  heard  and 
read  criticism  from  those  who  would  con- 
vince us  the  social  security  approach  to 
hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  is  un- 
sound. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  for  supporters  of 
social  seciulty  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  Therefore.  I  asked  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  analsrze  a  recent  critique 
of  our  social  security  system  which  was 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  9,  on  page  8172. 

The  critique,  by  Mr.  Alvin  L.  Levine, 
of  Perfect  Fit  Industries,  Inc.,  New  York, 
was  entitled  "The  Inequities  of  Social 
Security— What  You  May  Not  Know." 
The  article  also  contained  some  proposed 
amendments  to  the  law,  which  deserve 
close  scrutiny. 

I  commend  to  my  coLeagues  the 
Library  of  Congress  study,  undertaken 
at  my  request,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  analysis  of  "The  Inequities 
of  Social  Security — What  You  May  Not 
Know,"  by  the  Education  and  Public 
Welfare  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  our  social 
security  system  is  perfect.  Almost  every 
Congress,  whether  Republican  or  E)emo- 
cratic,  has  adopted  amendments  to  im- 
prove the  program.  I  do  not  necessarily 
disagree  with  some  of  the  proposals  made 
by  Mr.  Levine  but  I  do  strenuously  dis- 
agree with  the  context  in  which  they  are 
offered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax   LiBKAST    or    CONCBESS, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To:  Hon.  Ln  MrrcAi.r. 
From:  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion. 
Subject:  Analysis  of  "The  Inequities  of  So- 
cial Security — What  You  May  Not 
Know." 
The  following  analysis  was  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  your  request  as  to  ( I)  whether 
there  are  any  factual  Inaccuracies  or  omitted 
argiunentation  in  the  article,  and  (2)  the 
cost  of  the  amendments  which  were  proposed. 
An  article  entitled  "The  Inequities  of  So- 
cial Security — What  You  May  Not  Know," 
appeared  in  the  CoMoasssiONAi.  Rkcoro  of 
May  9,  1963.  It  offers  seven  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  In  order  to  eliminate 
what  its  author  believes  to  be  Inequities  in 
the  present  law.  The  fact  that  there  is  not  a 
direct  relationship  between  benefits  and  con- 
tributions, the  lack  of  a  money-back  guaran- 
tee provision,  and  the  existence  of  such 
restrictions  as  the  retirement  test,  the  prohi- 
bition against  Individuals'  receiving  full 
benefits  for  each  t3rpe  of  benefit  for  which 
they  may  be  eligible,  and  the  age  limits  for 
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dependents'  and  survivors'  benefits  consti- 
tute inequities,  according  to  the  article. 

In  its  dlacumion  the  article  Is  not  com- 
pletely accurate  In  the  details  of  the  social 
security  system.  It  states  that  the  maxl- 
mimi  combined  employer-employee  tax  Is 
now  $360,  and  will  be  $400  in  1966  and  $460  in 
1968.  The  actual  figiu-es  are  $348,  $396,  and 
$444,  respectively.  It  states  that  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  a  retired  worker  and  his  wife 
is  $204.  ActuaUy.  It  is  $190.60.  Diurlng  the 
first  13  years,  the  social  security  tax  rate  for 
employer  and  employee  combined  was  not  the 
3  percent  stated  in  the  article.  It  was  2  i}er- 
cent.  The  article  claims  that  the  maxtTnum 
monthly  benefit  for  a  husband  and  wife 
under  the  original  act  was  $80.  The  original 
act  contained  no  provision  for  a  wife's  bene- 
fit and  set  the  maximum  primary  benefit  at 
$85  a  month.  The  comparison  of  the  present 
maximum  benefit  and  maximum  tax  with 
the  original  ones  to  show  that  benefits  have 
not  increased  as  fast  as  have  contributions 
might  be  questioned  because  it  falls  to  con- 
sider that  under  the  original  law  an  increas- 
ing contribution  rate  was  scheduled.  The 
article  Inaccurately  states  that  the  original 
act  provided  for  total  disability. 

The  article  attempts  to  show  that  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  financially  for  work- 
ers to  bank  the  equivalent  of  the  social  secu- 
rity contribution  than  to  put  It  into  the 
system.  This  can  be  readily  demonstrated 
statistically,  depending  upon  the  assump- 
tions adopted.  The  example  presented  in 
the  article,  however,  contains  an  erroneous 
assumption;  namely,  that  the  worker  would 
have  available  for  deposit  in  the  bank  the 
equivalent  of  his  employer's  contribution  on 
his  behalf  to  the  social  security  system.  The 
example,  assuming  that  the  worker  between 
ages  21  and  66  would  have  available  for  de- 
posit in  a  bank  at  4V4  percent  Interest  com- 
pounded quarterly  the  equivalent  of  not  only 
his  social  security  contribution  but  also 
that  of  his  employer,  points  out  that  by  the 
time  the  worker  reached  age  66  he  would 
have  in  the  bank  about  $60,000.  or  $20,000 
more  than  would  a  couple  who  received  $30.- 
000  In  social  seciulty  benefits  over  a  period 
of  12  years.  On  the  basis  of  the  equivalent 
of  his  own  social  secvurity  contribution  only, 
the  worker  at  age  66  would  have  accumulated 
Interest  and  prlncii>al  of  only  about  $26,000. 
or  $6,000  less  than  the  aged  couple  at  the 
benefit  level  assumed  in  the  article.  It  might 
be  argued  that  without  the  social  security 
system  the  employer  would  pass  on  to  the 
worker  the  amount  he  now  pays  on  him  in 
social  security  taxes.  The  worker,  however, 
normally  would  have  to  pay  20  percent  or 
more  of  his  higher  wage  in  taxes,  and  there- 
fore could  not  deposit  it  entirely. 

The  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  made  the  following  rough 
estimate  for  the  level  cost  (long-range  cost) 
of  the  amendments  proposed  in  the  article. 
Adoption  of  these  proposals  would  Increase 
the  present  combined  employer-employee  tax 
rate  by  approximately  60  percent,  from  7^ 
to  11  percent.  In  terms  of  dollar  cost  on 
a  long-term  basis,  the  cost  of  these  suggested 
changes  in  the  law  would  add  up  to  around 
$12  billion  a  year. 

1.  Elimination  of  antldupUcatlon  provi- 
sion— 1.40  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

2.  No  retirement  test  after  age  66,  and  no 
employee  taxes  after  age  66 — 1.05  percent  of 
taxable  payroll. 

3.  No  age  limit  for  widow's  benefits — 0.76 
percent  of  taxable  pajrroU. 

4.  Guaranteed  minimiun  return  of  em- 
ployee contributions — 0.2(i  percent  of  taxable 
payroll. 

6.  No  age  limit  t<x  wives  of  old-age  bene- 
ficiaries— 0JK>  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

6.  Benefits  for  disabled  widows,  regardless 
of  age — 0.06  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

7.  Husband's  and  widower's  benefits,  re- 
gardless of  dependency,  for  men  who  are  not 
insured  on  their  own  earnings  record— 0.10 
percent  of  taxable  payroll. 


The  ooet  of  the  entire  package  of  benefits 
listed  above  (excluding  Item  (6) .  since  it  is 
already  Included  in  item  (8) ) ,  is  4.05  percent 
of  taxable  payroll.  TUs  means  that  to  put 
this  proposal  Into  effect  would  require  the 
Inunediate  increase  in  the  employee  contribu- 
tion rate  of  2  percent  of  taxable  payroll,  and 
a  corresponding  Increase  for  the  employer. 


INDIVIDUAL  CONSCIENCE  AND 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  inform  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  the  citizens  of  my  home  State  of 
Indiana  have  recently  benefited  from  an- 
other timely  radio  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  interracial  fellowship.  On  June 
14,  station  WXLW  of  Indianapolis  spoke 
out  forcefully  and  perceptively  on  this 
vital  human  problem. 

The  editorial  particularly  stressed  the 
need  for  an  emotional  climate  on  the 
part  of  both  races  free  from  unreason- 
ing hate  and  the  terrible  violence  this 
sometime  begets.  The  WXLW  editorial 
also  quite  properly  reiterates  a  point 
which  cannot  be  overemphasized:  The 
creation  of  such  an  emotional  climate 
liberated  from  destructive  hysteria  must 
begin  with  the  individual's  searching  of 
his  own  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  contained 
in  this  editorial  speaks  to  all  Americans. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EorroaiAL 
(By  Robert  D.  Enoch) 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  Americans  from 
one  coast  to  the  other  were  holding  their 
collective  breath  over  the  Berlin  crisis.  We, 
again,  skirted  national  danger  and  chaos  as 
the  Cuban  problem  came  into  sharp  fociis 
last  October. 

But,  the  most  dtmgeroiis  and  most  ex- 
plosive situation  of  all  Is  right  here  and 
now — ^within  the  borders  of  our  country. 

The  bombs  have  been  placed.  The  timing 
devices  have  been  set,  and  the  fuses  are  at- 
tached. Some  have  already  been  lighted. 
The  shot  that  was  heard  around  the  world 
will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  blast  that 
will  be  heard  if  nothing  is  done  to  stop  it. 

We  speak  of  the  civil  rights  issue. 

For  too  long,  we  have  failed  to  speak  on 
this  problem.  There  is  no  easy  answer  or 
solution.  In  truth,  there  is  no  easy  method 
by  congressional  action.  Supreme  Coiut  deci- 
sion, or  planned  and  executed  desegregation 
campaigns  that  can  be  effective  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

The  final  answer  must  come  from  and  be 
a  determined  position  of  all  the  people. 

The  great  danger  in  today's  situation  is 
the  fault  that  is  evident  in  the  thinking  on 
both  sides  of  the  problem. 

Negro  leadership  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  brilliant,  aggressive,  and  sincerely  dedi- 
cated men,  and  we  commend  that  leadership. 
Opposition  to  the  campaign  being  waged  is 
In  the  hands  of  equally  dedicated,  honest 
men  in  positions  of  authority. 

Both  sides  are  laboring  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  results  of  their  negotia- 
tions, either  backed  up  by  civil  law  or  moral 
law,  can  be  and  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  fallacy  of  this  position  does  not  take 
into  consideration  personal  feelings  of  the 
Individual  peoples  on  either  or  both  sides. 
The  problem  is  not  academic.  If  it  were, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  100  years 
ago  would  have  resolved  it. 

Of  course,  it  is  outrageous  that,  because  of 
color,  any  citlsen  is  denied  the  right  to  vote 


and  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  appalling  that  anyone  from 
either  side  resorts  to  murder  and  destruction. 
But.  the  facts  are  there — and.  If  wisdom. 
Judgment,  and  calm  consideration  Is  not  the 
watchword  of  the  moment,  hell  wlU  break 
loose,  and  Irretrievable  damage  to  the  rights 
of  all  individuals  will  resiUt. 

Hate  is  a  horrible  word.  No  man  can 
hate,  and  ttim  it  off  or  on  at  will.  No  man 
can  hate  without  eventually  destroying 
himself  and  everything  he  touches.  Heated 
controversy  does  not  beget  love,  helpfulness, 
or  calmness,  in  either  the  educated  or  un- 
educated mind.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we 
face  our  greatest  danger. 

Many  years  ago,  a  high  school  chemistry 
teacher  attempted  to  find  a  responsive  at- 
titude in  this  poor  mind.  Only  one  class- 
rocnn  demonstration  has  stayed  and  that 
concerned  a  beaker  partially  fiUed  with 
water,  to  which  the  instructor  added  a 
quantity  of  oil.  Of  coiu«e,  the  oU  and 
water  immediately  separated.  He  then 
stirred,  first  slowly,  and  then  with  great 
vigor.  But,  the  result  was  the  same.  The 
oil  and  water  still  separated. 

Then,  the  chemist  added  just  a  bit  of 
soft  soap,  and  gently  stirred  the  mixture — 
and  behold — an  emulsion  was  formed  that 
did  not  settle  out.  Yet.  each  drop  of  water 
and  each  drop  of  oil  retained  its  Individual 
identity — all  because  of  a  little  soft  soap. 

To  the  lefulers  of  both  sides  in  the  march 
to  first-class  citizenship,  we  say  don't  light 
the  fuses,  don't  tvu-n  the  land  Into  bedlam. 
Add  a  little  soft  soap  to  the  mlxt\u«. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  STORY 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  no  one  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  done  more  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  the  mentally  retarded 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  United 
States  than  Senator  Abraham  Rnicofr. 

People  in  the  field  have  told  me  over 
and  over  again  how  he,  as  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  encouraged  them  in  their 
efforts,  and  later  of  his  interest  in  their 
problems  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

As  we  are  about  to  take  new  steps 
forward  in  behalf  of  the  mentally  ill 
and  mentally  retarded  people  of  our 
land,  I  would  like  to  share  with  all  my 
colleagues  the  story  of  Connecticut's 
progress  in  this  field.  Therefore  I  ask 
permission  to  insert  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  point  an  extensive  tribute  to  the 
Connecticut  program  for  the  mentally 
retarded  which  was  largely  achieved 
during  Senator  Rnicorr's  tenure  as 
Governor.  The  tribute  appeared  in 
Children  Limited,  the  publication  of 
the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  and  is  appropriately  entitled 
"The  Connecticut  Story." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Connscticui  Stokt — Connecticut's 
Developing  Procxam  fob  the  Mkntau.t 
Retarded 

(By  Bert  W.  Schmickel,  deputy  commissioner 
of  health) 

We  in  Connecticut  are  excited  about  the 
advances  that  we  have  made  in  the  last 
8  years,  fully  realizing  that  our  ultimate 
aims  and  objectives  are  stlU  to  be  fuUy 
realized  in  the  distant  future. 

To  clearly  define  what  progress  we  have 
made  I  must  describe  Connecticut's  program 
in  mental  retardation  as  it  existed  ai^roxi- 
mately  3  years  ago.  As  I  deaerlbe  the  con- 
cepts and  program  elements  of  our  new  state- 
wide total  approach  to  the  problem,  I  would 
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IMUIVIOUSL 

most  Important  step  to  be 
'  mental  retardatl<»i  was 
philosophy  upon  which 


to  base  its  program.  The  philosophy  we  have 
developed  consists  tA  three  basic  concepts 
centered  upon  eosieem  for  the  individual,  and 
the  Inherent  rights  of  the  retarded  child. 
First,  the  need  for  his  indlvidtial  fuUUlment: 
second,  the  preaervation  of  his  personal 
dignity;  and,  third,  provisions  for  his  happl- 


Eaeh  individual's  mental  health  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  use  his  capacities  to  the 
best  advantage  In  terms  of  vocational,  social, 
and  personal  success.  It  is  our  responsibility 
and  the  responsibility  of  society  to  furnish 
maximum  opportunity  to  allow  for  this  proc- 
ess of  self -fulfillment. 

The  most  difficult  to  define  of  the  three 
concepts  is  thst  of  dignity  leading  to  en- 
hancement of  self-worth.  Retarded  persons 
are  particiilarly  subjected  to  a  host  of  ex- 
periences which  tend  to  degrade  them  and 
hamper  the  development  of  their  ia>llltle8. 
Institutional  regimentation  and  discipline 
subject  the  individual  to  powers  beyond  his 
control  and  often  lead  to  a  loss  of  that  most 
precious  human  feeling:  self-esteem. 

Happiness  is  a  state  of  well-being  brought 
about  by  physloal  oomf<»t  (eg.  good  food, 
pleasant  surroundings,  a  dean  body,  a  warm 
bed),  and  a  sense  of  acceptance  by  others. 
The  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  group  and  of 
being  loved  U  eesentlal  to  s  state  of  happi- 
ness. In  light  of  these  concepts  two  very 
basic  prindples  loomed  forcefully  before  us: 

ZMPOaTANCX   OV    HOICX 

To  the  retarded  chUd  the  security  of  his 
home  and  the  affection  of  his  family  is  per- 
haps even  more  mecuiingful  than  to  the 
normal  child  for  he  has  less  understanding 
and  fewer  other  sotirces  of  affection.  As 
long  ago  as  1900  the  first  White  Hoxiae 
Oooference  on  Children,  called  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  made  the  pronounce- 
ment that  home  care  was  vastly  better  than 
the  best  of  Institutional  care.  The  child 
who  from  birth  is  handicapped  so  that  he 
cannot  compete  on  the  same  level  with  other 
children  should  not  be  further  deprived  of 
what  every  child  needs  most — the  love, 
warmth  and  sscwrity  of  home  and  parent. 

XrMTSPPXD  aXSOXTXCXS 

We  knew  we  must  not  only  recognize  the 
danger  that  ilea  in  the  loss  of  community 
and  public  interest  in  an  institution  that  is 
far  removed  from  them  but  that  we  must 
take  active  steps  toward  the  full  utUlzaUon 
of  all  community  assets  in  providing  pro- 
grams and  services  for  our  retarded  chil- 
dren. 

bperience  in  Coimecticut  has  shown  us 
that  the  quality  of  programs  and  services 
gradiially  diminish  as  an  institution's  popu- 
lation expands.  Although  additional  cot- 
tage ataff  ia  supplied  to  meet  the  growth 
In  population,  seldom,  if  ever,  is  the  ancillary 
staff  increased  proportionately. 

Security  of  home  and  family  affection  is 
often  more  meaningful  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded than  to  the  normal  child.  The 
handicapped  child  should  not  be  further 
deprived  of  what  every  child  needs  most,  the 
love  and  care  of  home  and  parent.  The 
Institution,  far  removed  from  the  commu- 
nity, not  only  deprives  these  patients  of 
community  services  but  withdraws  them 
from  community  interest. 

At  the  Seaaide  regional  center,  a  regional 
training  program  has  already  shown  that 
remarkable  progress  can  be  made  particu- 
larly with  the  severely  retarded  and  men- 
tally retarded  in  a  small  well-staffed  center. 
Parents  were  encouraged  to  take  their  chil- 
dren home  for  visits  at  frequent  intervals 
with  minimal  red  tape.  Local  doctors  and 
other  professional  people  were  anxio\is  to 
provide  clinical  services.  There  was  an 
adequate  supply  of  wen-qualified  personnel 
applicants  and  a  superabimdance  of  well- 
quallflad  volunteers.  Bducable  children  are 
graduated  from  the  Seaaide  Center  into  spe- 
cial   class    programs    in    their    community 


schools.  The  adult  training  program  is  now 
training  86  young  men  and  women  for  social 
adjustment  in  the  eommunlty  and  such  vo- 
caUooal  work  as  domestlo  and  maintenance 
ssrvioes.  Instruction  Includes  spending  and 
saving  of  their  money  and  use  of  such  com- 
munity reeouroes  as  churches,  theaters  and 
Ubraries. 


In  our  excitement  over  the  acquisition  of 
Seaside  all  of  us  were  very  naive  in  that  we 
expected  equal  appredatlon  by  the  commu- 
nity in  which  Seaside  was  located.  0\ir 
prospective  neighbors  we  found  were  afraid 
that  these  retarded  children  would  be  de- 
stroying their  flower  beds  and  breaking  into 
their  homes  and  that  their  teenage  daughters 
would  not  be  safe  on  the  streets  and  beaches. 
We  foimd  that  they  were  circularizing  a  peti- 
tion against  our  use  of  this  fadllty  with  the 
Intention  of  submitting  it  to  the  Oovemor. 
This  brought  dramatically  to  our  attention 
a  fourth  very  serious  weakness  in  our  total 
program — the  need  for  a  comprehensive,  all- 
inclusive  program  of  public  education.  Of 
course,  the  offlce  of  mental  retardation  im- 
mediately started  such  a  program  In  the  New 
London  area.  Tou  might  be  Interested  in 
knowing  that  the  leader  of  this  opposition 
and  instigator  of  this  petition  (which  was 
later  withdrawn)  was  the  volunteer  Santa 
Claus  at  Seaside's  Christmas  celebration  and 
we  have  a  picture  of  him  with  a  retarded 
child  on  each  knee. 

We  view  the  Seaside  Center  as  a  regional 
entity.  Not  only  does  it  admit  or  accept  ad- 
missions for  residents  but  it  acts  as  the 
clearing  house  for  all  the  problems  of  families 
residing  in  that  district.  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  such  problems,  if  residence  is 
Indicated  the  family  is  referred  to  the  cen- 
tral offlce.  The  program  today  consists  of 
(1)  a  residential  program,  (3)  a  day  care 
program,  (3)  a  residential  trainee  program, 
(4)  a  day  pretralnee  {HX)gram  and  (6)  sum- 
mer day  camp  program. 

The  reaidential  program  has  shown  us  that 
remarkable  progress  can  be  made  particularly 
with  the  severely  retarded  and  emotionally 
dlstxirbed  in  a  small,  well-staffed  permis- 
sive center  such  as  Seaside. 

We  have  discovered  that  when  such  cen- 
ters are  located  near  or  in  large  cities,  the 
problems  ol  recruitment  are  minimal.  We 
have  substantiated  oiu:  titinUng  that  there 
is  available  in  such  dtles  a  superabundance 
of  well-q\ialifled  voltmteers  and  that  they 
can  perform  admirably  not  only  in  the  more 
superficial  activities  of  the  center  but  in 
such  areas  as  feeding,  child  care,  and  habit 
training. 

We  have  discovered  that  the  local  physi- 
cians— the  dentists — the  psychologists — the 
general  hospital  and  the  social  agencies  are 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding full  clinical  service.  We  have  found 
that  a  State  agency  can  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  local  parent  association  and  with 
the  local  board  of  education. 

nuiim  FSoeaaM 

Young  men  and  women  who  were  never 
able  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  community 
work  placement  programs  at  our  two  insti- 
tutions or  were  unsuccessful  on  such  a  place- 
ment are  in  our  trainee  program  at  Seaside. 
They  receive  asslgnmente  in  the  kltehen, 
dining  rooms.  Janitorial  services,  mainte- 
nance and  grounds  service,  or  in  child  caring 
activities.  They  live  in  what  waa  formerly 
the  nurses'  quarters  in  individual  rooms  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  housemother  and 
housefather.  They  are  given  a  great  deal 
of  individual  guidance  and  attention  both  on 
and  off  the  Job.  They  receive  a  blwe^ly 
paycheck  of  $30.  Once  they  have  proven 
their  ability  and  trustworthiness,  they  are 
free  to  go  into  town  on  the  local  bus  and 
even  arrange  vislte  to  their  homes  In  other 
dtles.  They  are  given  instruction  and 
assistance  in  the  spending  and  saving  of 
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their  money  and  in  proper  attitudes  and  con- 
duct in  the  utilization  of  the  community's 
resources  such  as  the  churches,  YMOA,  the 
theater,  the  Ubrary,  the  bowling  alley,  ete. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  see  that  this 
program  does  not  become  a  static  one. 

urrxoarrr  or  famtlt 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  we  began  to  get 
reactions  from  the  parents  of  oiir  newly 
admitted  Seaaide  children.  Some  families 
who  had  had  their  child  in  an  institution 
for  many  years  reacted  as  though  in  a  daze; 
they  couldn't  believe  that  they  could  be 
enjoying  the  close  relationship  with  their 
child  that  had  developed  at  Seaside.  The 
freedom  to  come  and  go;  the  freedom  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  center; 
the  ease  with  which  they  could  see  their 
child;  spend  time  with  him,  or  take  him 
home  for  short  or  long  periods — seemed 
miraculous.  This  situation  was  one  which 
they  had  only  dreamed  could  be  possible. 

Our  consideration  and  emphasis  on  the 
need  to  keep  our  residential  facilities  near 
the  communities  and  near  the  homes  of  a\u 
residento'  family  was  often  made  light  of. 
Such  commente  were' heard  as  "Connecticut 
is  a  very  small  state;  It  la  easy  to  get  around; 
everyone  has  a  car  today;  if  a  family  were 
truly  interested  in  their  child  they  would 
find  a  way."  We  have  found  that  these 
exivessions  are  unsound  and  not  based  on 
fact. 

With  the  opening  of  Seaside  wa  received 
almost  100  letters  requesting  transfer  from 
other  institutions.  The  major  point  in  the 
great  majority  of  auch  requesta  was  to  be 
closer  to  their  child  and  have  their  child 
cloeer  to  his  home  and  family. 

We  are  on  the  brink  of  some  very  exciting 
developmente  for  the  retarded  in  Connecti- 
cut. If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our 
importunity  we  must  be  quick  to  recognize 
o\ir  wesknesses  and  have  the  flexlblUty  to  do 
something  about  them,  even  as  we  must  be 
strong,  and  uncompromising  in  defending 
our  basic  objectives  and  concepto. 

I   RxKKiCBZB   Well 
(By  ICrs.  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.) 

The  problem  of  institution  deeign  and 
management  has  been  with  us  for  over  100 
years.  In  that  time  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Stotes,  of  fam- 
ilies and  of  the  individtial  retarded  who  re- 
quire residential  care.  My  own  experiences 
have  led  me  to  a  mixed  appraisal  of  existing 
conditions  in  this  area. 

I  remember  well  one  Stete  institution  we 
visited  several  years  ago.  There  was  an  over- 
powering smell  of  \irine  from  clothes  and 
from  the  floors.  I  remember  the  retarded 
patlente  with  nothing  to  do,  stending,  star- 
ing, grotesque— like  misshappen  stetues.  I 
recall  other  Institutions  where  several  thou- 
sand adulte  and  children  were  housed  ..in 
bleak,  overcrowded  wards  of  100  or  more, 
living  out  their  lives  on  a  deadend  street, 
imloved,  imwanted,  some  of  them  strapped 
in  chairs  like  criminals.  In  the  words  of  one 
expert,  such  unfortunate  people  are  "sitting 
around  in  witless  circles  In  medieval  prisons." 
This  is  all  the  more  shocking  because  It  Is  so 
unnecessary.  Yet  institutions  such  as  these 
still  exist. 

One  sun-drenched  morning  last  summer, 
my  husband  and  I  visited  a  completely  dif- 
ferent sort  of  center — the  Southbury  Train- 
ing School  near  Waterbury,  Conn.  As  we 
arrived,  a  fiahing  contest  was  taking  place 
around  a  pond.  In  another  area,  a  group 
of  girls  sat  knitting.  Nearby  anothn-  group 
sat  crosslegged,  engaged  in  spirited  commu- 
nity sing.  A  wooden  "Toonerville"  train  plied 
the  grounds,  filled  with  laughing  children.  A 
coachman  in  red  silk  livery  conducted  pairs 
of  children  around  green  meadows  in  a  burro- 
drawn  cart. 

Every  person  in  this  scene,  old  and  young, 
was  mentaUy  retarded.   The  teenager  leadiz^ 


the  group  in  songs  was  retarded.  So  were  the 
children  in  the  train,  the  passengers  in  the 
burro  cart  and  their  liveried  coachman. 

Here  for  once,  at  Southbury,  the  mentally 
retarded  were  participating  as  himian  beings, 
with  all  the  privileges  of  work  and  play  that 
the  nonretarded  enjoy.  We  saw  a  30-year- 
old  man,  with  an  IQ  of  25,  hard  at  work 
cleaning  up  the  yard.  In  many  institutions, 
he  would  have  been  sitting  uselessly,  per- 
mitted to  do  nothing,  or  even  strapped  in 
a  chair.  The  children,  we  learned,  had 
helped  to  build  the  train,  and  the  school 
swimming  pool.  Adiilts  go  into  neighbor- 
ing communities  on  Saturday  to  cut  lawns 
and  do  other  household  chores  before  re- 
tvirnlng  to  Southbury  with  some  spending 
money. 

Southbxiry  is  a  community  for  the  re- 
tarded, rather  than  an  institution.  Its  1,540 
acres  contain  many  of  the  elemente  of  every- 
day life — a  farm,  a  bakery,  a  shoe  repair  shop, 
beauty  shops,  barber  shops,  a  clothing  store, 
and  a  cafeteria,  most  of  them  arranged  on  a 
typical  smaUtown  Main  Street.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  manned  by  the  retarded. 
The  emphasis  is  on  rehabilltetion  rather 
than  indefinite  confinement.  A  team  of 
first-rate  doctors  does  all  it  can  to  prepare 
resldente  for  a  return  to  the  outeide  world. 

There  are  2,000  resldente  of  the  pictur- 
esque cottages  at  Southbwy,  which  is  one 
of  the  five  or  six  best  Stete  installations  we 
have  ever  toiu-ed.  Even  though  it  has  ex- 
panded greatly  since  it  was  founded  in  1940, 
Southbiu-y  is  far  from  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  admissions.  Happily,  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  outetanding  facilities, 
although  the  supply  still  falls  far  short  of 
the  need. 

The  Seaside,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
regional  centers  will  emulate  the  South- 
bury pattern.  Over  2,400  retarded  will  be 
served  by  these  three  centers  at  one-fifth  the 
cost  of  a  conventional  central  institution. 
There  will  be  savings  in  hiunan  anguish,  too. 
The  regional  centers  will  afford  frequent 
home  and  community  contacta,  normalizing 
the  lives  of  the  resldente  in  the  centers. 

I  congratulate  the  Governor,  masrors,  mem- 
bers of  dty  councils,  and  the  community 
funds  for  their  support  of  this,  in  many  re- 
specte.  internationally  new  and  forward- 
looking  concept  6t  service  and  research  in 
mentel  retardation;  not  only  other  States 
but  other  nations  will  benefit  from  what  the 
dedicated  public  servante  and  energetic  dti- 
zens  of  Connecticut  are  doing  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  youth  of  their  Stete. 

Connecticut  is  in  the  vanguard.  Nowhere, 
at  the  present,  is  there  a  more  concerted,  co- 
ordinated, well-designed  plan  at  a  Stete  level 
to  mateh  this  one.  The  new  concept  in  de- 
centralization has  been  put  into  action,  the 
dtlzenry  has  responded,  Stete  leadership  has 
been  effective.  Not  only  the  retarded  but  all 
the  Connecticut  Yankees  will  benefit  from 
it. 

Rou  OF  PAaxMT  Oaoups 
(By   Robert   W.   Fletoher,   president,    Con- 
necticut ARC) 

The  Connecticut  way,  which  won  the 
conunendation  of  the  President's  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation  as  well  as  leading  au- 
thorities in  many  parte  of  oxa  country,  is 
the  result  of  strong  conviction,  persever- 
ance, and  \mlted  effort  by  resldente  of 
Connecticut. 

The  regional  center  is  not  an  approach  or 
concept  that  has  developed  overnight  in 
Connecticut.  It  refiecte  the  experience  and 
thinking  of  parente  and  friends  of  the 
retarded  who  took  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  aiding,  fostering,  and  in- 
creasing the  social  and  vocational  develop- 
ment of  the  retarded. 

Our  experience  is  not  Just  an  "ask  and 
you  shall  receive"  process  with  our  Stete 
legislature.  There  has  been  a  continued 
educational  program  which  was  begun   10 


years  or  more  ago  by  a  few  determined 
parente  and  friends  of  the  retarded.  Our 
Connecticut  General  Assembly  has  re- 
sponded to  this  grassroote  education  of  the 
citizens  of  Connecticut  by  ita  legislative 
acta  in  1959  and  1961.  In  1959,  through  the 
planning  and  evolutionary  thinving  of 
leaders  in  this  field,  who  were  the  backbone 
of  the  Connecticut  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  legislative  bills  were  drafted  and 
the  concepta  were  presented  and  supported 
by  friends  and  parenta  of  the  retarded. 

One  of  these  bills  that  was  enacted  into 
law,  created  OMR  and  gave  it  liberal  state- 
wide authority  under  the  commissioner  of 
the  department  of  health.  In  addition,. 
CARC  wrote  another  section  of  this  legisla- 
tion allotting  funds  to  OMR  for  distribution 
as  granta-in-aid  to  local  associations  to  as- 
sist and  improve  day  care  centers,  vocational 
training  programs,  and  diagnostic  dinics. 

As  the  offlce  of  mentel  retardation  is  the 
creation  of  CARC,  it  is  natiu^  that  the 
relationship  of  OMR  to  CARC  should  be  close 
and  coordinated.  When  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  enacted  this  bUl  into  law,  it 
unfortunately  did  not  allocate  sufflcient 
funds  to  staff  this  new  department  ade- 
quately. This  staff  shortage,  as  well  as 
CARC  contacta  with  local  associations,  fur- 
ther fostered  the  coordination  between  OMR 
and  CARC  at  the  beginning.  This  staff  re- 
lationship between  them  fnnn  the  time  of 
CARCs  part-time  executive  director  to  otir 
third  executive  director  (who  is  on  a  full- 
time  basis)  is  progressing  through  the  guid- 
ance of  the  leaders  of  OMR  and  CARC.  Both 
realize  the  importance  of  this  relationship. 
For  through  cooperation,  duplication  of 
effort  can  be  eliminated,  progress  of  various 
State  and  local  institutions  can  be  furthered 
and  inactive  areas  can  be  developed  and 
stimulated. 

CARC  and  OMR  worked  together  last  year 
on  a  successful  program  to  upgrade  stand- 
ards In  local  day  care  centers.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  do  the  same  for  sheltered  workshops 
in  the  near  futive.  Other  areas  of  coordi- 
nation include  Joint  sponsorship  of  institutes 
for  the  clergy,  institutes  for  dentiste,  work- 
shops for  local  treasin^rs,  and  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Institute  for  Public  Health 
Niuves.  These  latter  areas  have  been  one- 
shot  programs,  but  plans  are  being  made 
to  revamp  and  schedule  these  programs  as 
time  and  needs  permit.  Another  area  of 
cooperation  is  Just  being  developed  in  our 
relationship  at  Camp  Harkness.  where  resi- 
dential camp  programs  of  the  two  State 
training  schools  and  CARC  are  now  being 
developed  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all 
the  retarded. 

The  "Connecticut  vwiy"  is  only  beginning. 
Our  wcMTk  will  not  reaUy  be  underway  as 
long  as  a  single  parent  or  retarded  human 
being  remains  in  the  Dark  Ages  atmosphere. 
The  road  to  enlightenment  is  through  edu- 
cation of  parente  and  the  general  public, 
through  fostering  coordinated  research,  and 
through  the  development  to  the  fullest,  the 
capabUitiee  of  all  retardates. 

PaxsmxNT's  Panel  Crauucan  Commknts 
ON  Connecticut 

(By  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Mental  Retardation) 

The  Important  thing  about  Connecticut, 
insofar  as  the  future  of  ita  mentally  retarded 
is  concerned,  is  not  only  that  it  has  a  master 
plan — and  a  good  one — but  that  it  has  the 
structure,  the  administrative  arrangement, 
the  public  support,  and  the  philoeophy  that 
can  produce  plans  and  Implement  them. 

As  long  as  this  situation  obtains,  Con- 
necticut will  never  be  without  a  program.  It 
wUl  never  be  sitUng  on  ite  hands  waiting 
for  help  or  for  the  right  moment  to  take  ac- 
tion. It  will  alwajrs  be  working  toward  well- 
conceived  goals  and  playing  Just  s  bit  over 
ite  head — and  that  is  one  of  the  secrete  of 
progress  and  achievement. 
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that  the  regional  centers  will  deal  only  with 
the  mUd  and  moderate  eases.  It  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
and  desirable  to  care  for  many  of  the  eeri- 
ously  retarded  in  the  regional  center  at 
Waterford.  the  first  to  be  established. 

The  Cltlaens  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation, appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
responsible  to  him,  is  a  sound  idea  and  is 
working  well.  A  coordinating  committee 
within  the  State  government — also  responsi- 
ble to  the  Governor  and  compoeed  of  top 
repreaentatlves  of  the  department  ooncemed 
with  mental  retardation — Is  equally  essen- 
tial and  Governor  Dempsey  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  group  under  consideration. 
The  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion supported  committees  of  both  types  in 
general  principle. 

There  are  some  pieces  missing  in  the 
Jig-saw  puzsle  of  the  Cbnnecticut  plan;  re- 
search, for  example.  If  the  program  con- 
templated for  the  placement  of  the  multi- 
handicapped  at  Southbury  and  Mansfield  is 
realised,  they  could  become  productive  re- 
search laboratcwlee  with  aflUlations  with  in- 
stitutions of  hi^er  learning.  There  is  an 
awareness  of  these  and  other  opportunities 
as  yet  immet,  and  Connecticut  has  the 
modus  operandi  for  working  on  them. 

It  Is  fortunate  at  this  point  In  time  that 
there  are  a  nimiber  of  States  that  can  be 
enthusisstlcally  cited  for  outstanding  work 
in  mental  retardation.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Connecticut  is  among  the  front  run- 
ners— and  still  moving. 


PETROLEUM  IN  THE  SPACE  AGE 

Mr.  McQBE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  oil  indxistry  has  contributed 
in  large  part  to  the  very  high  standard 
of  living  we  enjoy  in  America  today. 
This  industry  symbolizes  the  initiative, 
industry  and  tenacity  that  has  made  our 
Nation  great. 

Mr.  President,  an  example  of  the 
strides  now  being  made  by  the  oil  indus- 
try to  make  sure  that  we  are  first  in  the 
future  is  contained  in  an  article  in  the 
Humble  Way,  the  magasdne  of  the 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  in  its  q)ring 
editlML  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  "Petroleum  in  the  Space 
Age,"  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

PRBOLBUM  ZM  TBS  STscs  Ao — KxcirzMO  Nbw 
Baa  SPtnomra  Oiowth  aho  Psoasaas  zn 
'  On.  Iwmjsaai 


Those  of  us  old  enough  to  remember  when 
the  family  car  was  a  hand-cranked  "flivver" 
somehow  flnd  it  a  little  dlfllcut  to  realize 
that  we  xxrw  live  in  an  age  of  atomic  energy 
and  space  exploration.  In  the  days  of  our 
youth,  the  atom  waa  inviolate,  and  space 
travel  was  a  Jules  Verne  fantasy.  We  recall, 
too.  that  someone  was  always  predicting  that 
the  oU  Indxxstry  wouldn't  be  able  to  supply 
enough  gasoline  for  all  those  cars  the  auto 
manufacturers  were  turning  out  In  ever- 
Increasing  nimibers. 

Yet,  man  has  smashed  the  atom  and  har- 
nessed its  Incredible  energy  for  useful  work. 
Astronauts  have  soared  Into  space  and 
orbited  the  earth.  The  oU  industry  has  sup- 
plied plenty  of  gasoline  for  millions  of  autos 
and  other  vehlclee.  Furthermore,  oil  com- 
panies are  still  seeking  new  customers,  not 
only  for  gasoline  but  for  a  multitude  of 
petroleum  products,  many  of  them  \m- 
dreamed  of  a  few  decades  ago. 

Now  the  petrolexun  Industry  is  adjusting 
Its  sights  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  new 
space  age.    This  is  not  a  sudden  thing;  the 


Industry's  research  scientists,  management, 
and  economic  planners  have  long  been  pre- 
paring for  the  new  era.  They  know  that 
petroleum  will  not  be  a  victim  of  spsoe  age 
progreas.  but  rather  an  Important  contrib- 
utor to  it. 

Astronauta  may  soon  streak  silently 
through  the  blackness  of  outer  space  to  ex- 
plore distant  planets,  but  for  most  of  us  the 
developments  of  the  spaos  age  wlU  unfold 
along  lees  dramatie  Unas.  The  use  of  pe- 
troleum as  an  energy  source  will  eontlnue 
to  expand  at  a  steady  paee.  THers  will  be 
increasing  oompetitlon  from  other  energy 
Bources.  to  be  sure,  but  the  total  energy 
needs  wiU  provide  room  for  growth  for  all. 

Nuclear  energy,  of  course,  la  a  potentially 
strong  competitor.  Oil  Industry  scientists 
foresee  that  by  the  end  of  this  eentury  about 
90  percent  of  the  world's  total  energy  needs 
will  be  supplied  by  atomic  power;  acme 
nuclear  aclenttsts  put  the  flgure  even  higher, 
around  40-60  percent.  Perhaps  the  actual 
flgure  will  be  somewhere  between  theee  two 
estimations.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  Ukely 
that  about  70  percent  of  the  nuclear  power 
used  will  be  for  stationary  dectrlc  generat- 
ing plants,  replacing  coal  mors  than  oil  and 
gas.  The  remaining  80  percent  will  be  xned 
for  ships  and  submarines. 

Bven  nuclear-powered  engines  miist  be 
lubricated,  pertuqps  by  special  types  of  oils 
and  greases  not  yet  developed.  Stgniflcantly, 
it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  pe- 
troleum products  can  provide  shielding  for 
nuclear  reactoes. 

The  familiar  apfdications  of  petroleum 
energy  for  automobiles  and  home  heating 
promise  to  endure  for  a  long  time.  Cars 
use  a  multitude  of  petroleum  products. 
Various  new  types  of  automotive  propulsion 
have  been  proposed  fuel  cells,  solar  bat- 
teries, nuclear  power — but  none  yet  serioosly 
challengee  the  practical  economy  of  the 
gasoline  engine.  Hm  gas  turblns  seems  to 
hold  considerable  proBtise.  but  it  too  uses 
petroleum  fueL 

Chemicals  derived  from  oU  will  continue 
to  play  an  increasingly  Important  role  in 
the  space  age.  OU  companies  manufacture 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  chemistry  and 
in  many  cases  ttim  out  flnlshed  chemical 
products.  Tbday.  only  about  5  percent  of  a 
barrel  of  crude  oU  flnds  its  way  into  chemi- 
cal goods.  But  some  forecasters  see  a  day 
when  much  larger  percentages  of  petroleum 
will  be  devoted  to  chemicals. 

Many  petroleum-bassd  materials  have  al- 
ready found  places  in  the  Infant  q>ace  in- 
dustry. Among  these  are  the  thermoplastics, 
the  new  fluorocarbons,  polypropylene,  and 
nylon — all  tough,  durable,  and  versatile. 
Polyurethane  foams,  commonly  used  by 
florists  and  for  packaging  fraglles.  keep 
llquefled  gases  cold  in  space  flight.  As  su- 
^trXat  Insulators,  theee  foams  flgure  prom- 
inently in  a  new  low-temperature  science, 
called  cryogenics.  Synthetic  flhers  originat- 
ing from  hydrocarbon  molecules  are  being 
used  for  space  suits  and  spacecraft  insula- 
tion. 

Synthetic  rubber  from  petroleum  Is  flnd- 
Ing  wide  application  in  the  space  industry. 
OU-based  fliUds  srs  vital  to  complex  hydrau- 
lic systems  in  radar  installations,  gantries 
for  launching  space  vehlclee,  and  grotmd- 
b«tsed  guidance  systems.  OU  for  electrical 
transformers  and  cooling  fluids  also  has  a 
direct  and  growing  usage  in  the  space  in- 
dustry. OU  Industry  reeearch  is  constantly 
improving  these  products  for  high  reliability 
and  stabiUty  under  severe  conditions  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  search  for  new  oU  uses  is 
never  ending. 

Before  manned  flights  to  the  moon  be- 
come reality,  winged  aircraft  will  be  travel- 
ing through  the  earth's  upper  atmoqjthcre  at 
speeds  of  2.000  mUes  per  hour.  Ihe  mUitary 
requires  a  supersonic  fuel  for  the  BS-70  air- 
craft, which  will  fly  three  times  the  q>eed 
of  sound,  well  over  1,500  miles  per  hour.    A 
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highly  reflned  petroleum  product  must  be 
formulated  to  withstand  temperatures  of  500 
degrees  Aihrenheit  and  stUl  not  freeae  at  70 
degrees  below  sero. 

Barring  an  increass  in  International  ten- 
sions, the  potential  volume  reqtUrements  for 
supersonic  Jet  fuel  for  military  use  is  lim- 
ited. But  fuel  for  supersonic  commercial 
Jetliners  (which  wiU  whisk  passengers  across 
continents  and  oceans  at  about  1,400  miles 
an  hour)  will  be  needed  in  great  quantity. 
Lubricants  for  supersonic  Jets,  as  for  today's 
slower  aircraft,  are  almoet  all  synthetic 
products  derived  from  petroleum.  Aircraft 
manufacturers  doubtless  will  continue  to 
flnd  many  uses  for  oU-based  plastics  and 
flbers. 

To  penetrate  the  earth's  encircling  atmos- 
phere and  steer  toward  the  moon,  man  will 
still  depend  greatly  on  petroleum.  The  first- 
stage  propeUant  that  thrust  NASA  astro- 
nauta into  earth  orbits  and  which  will  latmch 
the  coming  moon  shot  is  RP-1,  a  rocket 
Xuel  similar  to  kerossne.  (Many  people  think 
Uquld  oxygen  piishes  the  craft  through  space 
but  "lox"  simply  provides  the  oxidizer  to 
bum  the  petroleum  rocket  fuel.) 

The  second-stage  booster  for  most  NASA 
systems,  including  those  still  on  the  drawing 
boards,  is  powered  by  hydrogen.  Hydrogen 
Is  highly  attractive  as  a  rocket  fuel  because 
It  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  elements  and  pro- 
vides the  most  push  per  pound.  The  oU 
Industry  is  not  a  volume  suppUer  of  hydrogen 
at  the  present  time,  but  as  donand  grows,  it 
could  easily  become  one.  Many  refining  proc- 
esses use  hjrdrogen  to  improve  the  color 
and  odor  of  certain  petroleum  products,  as 
weU  as  to  change  their  chemical  natiire. 
The  refinery  complex  Is  thus  accustomed  to 
making  and  handling  hydrogen  for  its  own 
use  and  can  be  specifically  designed  to  make 
larger  volumes  of  hydrogen  as  an  end  prod- 
uct. 

Space  vehicles  wUl  require  special  lubri- 
cants, hydraulic  ttullds,  and  cooling  fluids. 
Lubrication  problems  connected  with  spcux 
machinery  are  among  the  most  challenging 
facing  science  and  the  aerospace  industry. 
Besides  the  temperature  extremes,  outer 
space  Imposes  a  near  total  vacuum  and  zero 
gravity;  oils  and  greases  either  vaporize  or 
simply  creep  away  from  the  component  they 
need  to  lubricate.  Someone  has  suggested 
it  may  be  easier  for  man  to  reach  the  moon 
than  to  close  the  door  of  his  spacecraft  after 
he's  crawled  out.  These  obstacles  will  be 
hurdled,  of  course,  as  petroleiun  research  de- 
velops new  techniques  for  lubrication. 

Development  of  new  energy  sources, 
sptirred  by  space  vehicle  requirements,  may 
appear  to  Jeopardlae  petroleum's  future.  In- 
stead, they  will  probably  <^>en  new  oU  in- 
dustry maikets.  One  such  dsvelopment  is 
thermionic  power,  the  direct  conversion  of 
heat  to  power.  Using  heat  supplied  by  nat- 
ural gas  or  petroletun-derived  propane,  the 
power  package  can  already  run  small  elec- 
trical home  appliances.  Another  promising 
energy  source  is  thermoelectric  power,  in 
which  a  semiconductor,  when  heated,  causes 
electric  current  to  flow.  The  sauM  process 
can  produce  extreme  cold,  and  this  could  be 
harnessed  for  refrigeration. 

The  fuel  cell,  which  generates  power  di- 
rectly from  chemical  reaction,  is  attracting 
more  attention  than  other  energy-conversion 
devices.  A  workable  fuel  cell  exists  and  is 
being  used  for  specialized  H>pUcstlons,  but 
it  Is  far  from  being  a  perfected  and  econom- 
ical apparatus.  The  basic  advantage  of  the 
fuel  cell  is  that  it  operates  at  about  80-per- 
cent eflldency,  as  compared  with  85-  to  50- 
percent  efficiency  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  That  is  why  scientists  and  engineers 
of  mors  than  50  companies  are  working  fe- 
verishly to  perfect  a  practical  fuel  cell. 
Humble,  through  its  scientific  afllllate.  Is  a 
leader  among  oil  companies  engaged  In  this 
field  of  research,  seeking  to  make  sure  that 
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when  the  fuel  cell  finally  does  become  prac- 
tical, it  will  operate  on  petroleum  fuel. 

The  oU  Industry,  which  now  supples  al- 
most three-fourths  of  the  mineral  energy 
produced  In  the  United  States,  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  rise  of  Amorinit  to 
a  world  power,  helped  make  possible  an  un- 
precedented standard  of  Uvlng,  and  helped 
transform  the  economy  of  many  underde- 
veloped nations.  The  space  age  poses  some 
special  challenges,  but  the  Industry's  past 
progress  and  its  current  contributions  to 
space  technology  point  to  a  bright  future. 
The  needs  for  petroleum  as  an  essential  re- 
source wUl  continue  to  soar  as  man  reaches 
for  the  stars. 


THIS  REFORM  IS  PLAIN  DOUBLE 
TAXATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  devising  a  tax  structure  that  will 
create  the  greatest  incentive  for  eco- 
nomic expansipn  and  at  the  same  time 
be  fair  in  its  application  to  all  taxpayers 
is  indeed  difficult. 

We  must  always  woric  toward  the  goal 
of  a  tax  as  nearly  perfect  as  we  can  make 
it  but  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  try  to  perform  all  the  reforms 
in  our  tax  syston  at  one  time.  We  must 
establish  a  priority  in  order  to  accom- 
plish first  things  first. 

The  problems  engendered  by  trjring  to 
do  too  much  at  one  time  are  i^Uy  illus- 
trated in  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  June  20  edition  of  the  Denver  Post. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccors. 
as  follows: 

This  Rkform  Is  PLAnr  Dottblx  Taxation 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee 
has  been  busy  in  Washington  putting  to- 
gether, at  President  Kennedy's  request  but 
not  in  his  best  interest,  a  package  of  what 
are  loosely  called  tax  reforms.  The  assembly 
Job  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  from 
the  looks  of  some  of  the  pieces,  the  com- 
mittee is  putting  together  a  monster. 

The  latest  piece  of  this  Frankenstein  prod- 
uct agreed  on  by  Congressman  WzLstTx 
MlLU'  committee  is  the  scheme  to  raise 
(mind  you.  t|Us  is  part  of  the  Kennedy  tax 
reduction  parage)  $500  million  in  new  rev- 
enue by  curbing  itemized  tax  deductions  for 
individuala. 

Under  the  proposed  restrictions,  individ- 
ual taxpayers  vrould  no  longer  be  aUowed  to 
take  deductions  from  taxable  income  for 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  on  gasoline,  auto 
tags  and  drivws  licenses,  cigarettes  and 
beverages  or  on  a  variety  of  selective  sales 
taxes  (like  levies  on  hotel  bills)  or  special 


8o  far,  congressional  and  administration 
tax  writers  have  not  proposed  »>itminat.tng 
the  deduction  of  such  big  items  as  State  and 
local  real  estate  taxes.  Income  taxes  or  gen- 
eral sales  taxes.  But  the  direction  they  are 
taking  is  clear,  and  it  would  only  be  a  short 
step  through  this  open  door  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  deductions  as  welL 

Thus  the  general  taxpayer  would  be  paying 
on  already-taxed  Income,  one  more  instance 
of  double  taxation  and  a  rather  blatant  one 
at  that. 

Just  how  widespread  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  tentative  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
decision  to  restrict  the  Itemised  deductions 
for  taxes  paid  Is  Indicated  by  Iteasury  figures 
whleh  lAiow  that  deductions  were  Itemised 
on  24  million  of  the  61  million  Individual 
income  tax  returns  filed  in  1861. 

These  tax-on-tax  provisions  are  supposed 
to  be  committee  substitutes  for  the  so-called 


reforms  proposed  by  the  administration 
which  would  have  disallowed  itemlaed  de- 
ductions vmless  they  exceeded  5  percent  of 
a  tajqMtyer's  Income.  Administraton  pro- 
posals coiild  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
charitable  donations,  persons  paying  mort- 
gage interest  and  so  on.  The  committee's 
provisions  are  less  severe,  peotlcularly  as 
they  affect  certain  groups — ^like  real  estate 
interests.  The  committee  is  also  being  more 
gentle  on  the  oil  industry. 

This  newspaper  warned  when  the  Presi- 
dent tied  his  tax  cut  proposal  to  a  tax  re- 
form package  that  he  was  hobbling  chances 
for  both  a  meaningful  tax  cut  (one  that 
could  spiir  both  investment  and  consump- 
tion) and  real  reform. 

We  foresaw  that  ev«ry  so-called  reform 
woiild  affect  some  interest  or  groiq>  and  that 
each  would  have  to  have  its  <'>«aT>ry  to  make 
its  case.  Obviously,  the  lobbyists  have  been 
active.  The  committee's  work  to  date  shows 
that. 

One  thing  we  didn't  foresee  wss  that  the 
committee,  faced  with  the  choAoe  of  reform- 
ing against  a  group  which  could  actively 
lobby  and  reforming  against  the  general  tax- 
payers, would  give  the  works  to  the  latter. 
But  the  tax-on-tax  proposal  which  has  now 
been  put  in  the  projected  bill  is  that  kind 
of  reform. 

The  recent  curb  on  expenss  account  dsduc- 
tlons.  plus  the  wavering  doubletalk  about 
tying  tax  reform  to  tax  reduction,  has  made 
Americans  more  tax-consdoxis  than  at  any 
time  in  oxir  history  since  the  Boston  tea 
party. 

So,  if  the  general  taxpayers  dont  have  a 
lobby,  they  do  have  a  way  of  ftghtim  back. 
They  can  do  so  at  the  poUs  on  election  day, 
and  it  is  there  that  they  may  pay  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy back  for  the  work  of  a  democratically 
dominated  committee. 

We  dont  know  whether  this  thought  wiU 
give  the  tax  writws  pause.  But  their  progress 
toward  refonn  to  date  certainly  shoakL  If 
this  is  the  best  they  can  do,  they  ought  to 
give  up  the  effort. 


COURT  SPOKE  TWICE  ON  RELZOION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  many  persons  express  the  opinion 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  been  overly  zealous  in  pre- 
venting any  sort  of  lnflii«emefit  upon 
our  freedom  of  religion. 

I  do  not  share  that  criticism,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  would  question  why  those 
who  are  so  quidc  to  criticize  the  Court 
(m  this  issue  have  not  noticed  a  decision 
which  upholds  the  ritfit  of  an  Indivldnal 
American  to  practice  her  rdigioas  beliefs 
as  she  sees  fit. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  ttiis  <iue8tion 
appeared  in  the  June  23  edition  of  the 
Denver  Post.  Mr.  President.  I  aak  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objeetlMi.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pzlnted  in  the  Raooap, 
as  follows: 

(The  Denver  Post,  June  28.  1088] 

COUST   SPOKX   TWICB  OW  RWIiTCIOW 

On  the  sams  day  that  the  UjS.  Supreme 
Court  outlawed  prayers  and  osremronlal  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  In  pubUo  school  programs, 
the  Court  handed  down  another  dectatan  on 
religion,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
or  neglected. 

m  the  prayer  decision,  the  COort 
sued  and  strangtiatnad  that 
first  amendment  bvtiMidlng  a  gavanHBnat 
esteblishment  of  religion.    Xa  tba 
dslon — the  one  given  leas  pnblle 
the  Court  broadened  and  strengthened  that 
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put  ot  Xb»  KBomt  ibiMnt  wbicb  forbids  gor- 
•miiMnt  Intsrtcn  noe  with  th«  free  exercise 

Tbe  fN«  enreli  i  cms  inTOlved  a  woman  In 
Soatii  CVt****"*^  1  bo  was  denied  unemploy- 
ment benaAts  by  tbe  State  on  the  ground 
that  aha  refused  to  accept  suitable  work 
whan  it  was  offer  id  to  her. 

The  rajeeted  Jo  is  required  work  on  Satur- 
day, a  day  rafarc  ed  as  the  Sabbath  by  the 
Seventh-day  AdTi  ntlst  Church  and  a  day  on 
which  mnnbers  o  '  the  church  are  prohibited 
from  worklnc.  1  be  woman  in  the  case  was 
a  member  of  tha ;  church. 

"nie  jhipiffn*  C  tmrt  found  that  the  policy 
of  the  State  force  1  the  woman  to  chooee  be- 
tween f oUowlng  1  be  precepts  of  her  reUglon 
and  fOrfeltlnff  bei  eflts,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
abandonlBf  one  i  if  the  precepts  of  her  reli- 
gion to  accept  W(  rk,  on  the  other  hand. 

"OoTemmenta]  Imposition  of  such  a 
ehotea."  the  Conr  (  said,  "puts  the  same  kind 
of  buitten  upon  i  he  free  exercise  of  reUglon 
aa  would  a  fine  impoeed  against  appellant 
for  tlM  Saturday  \  rarahlp." 

The  burden  oa  the  free  exercise  of  rMlglon, 
the  Ooort  said.  1 1  not  Justified  In  this  case 
by  any  eompelUni  State  Interest. 

The  Court  sho  rs  no  leee  aeal  in  this  ease 
In  ynpT"**"C  gc  remment  from  btirdenlng 
tha  eandse  of  n  Uglon  than  it  doee  In  the 
•  In  pi  erentlng  government  from 
rtilglo  1  through  oOclally  prom- 
ulgated pt'aye»s  uid  Bible  reading  In  the 
public  schools. 

Under  the  first  unendment,  the  Court  says, 
the  Oovemment  Is  obliged  to  protect  reli- 
gious rl^kta  wttl  out  fostering  a  State  reU- 
gkm:  the  free  e:erclse  of  religion  must  be 
re^MCted.  even  as  the  establishment  of 
rtflgloo  la  to  be  kvolded. 

ConaMered  to|  ether,  as  It  was  obviously 
Intended  that  th<  y  should  be,  theee  decisions 
give  an  Impreaal  m  of  a  Court  much  more 
understanding  o '.  and  even  favorable  dis- 
posed toward.  Anerlea's  religious  tradition 
than  soma  of  Ita  erittca  would  credit  It  with 
balnc.  ] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  buaiiu  m  concluded? 

The  PRESm  NO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mom  ng  business?  If  not, 
morning  buslni  as  Is  concluded. 


ATTTHORIZATION  OF  APPRC«*RIA- 
TION8  FO  I  ATOMIC  ENEROT 
COMMIBSIOIf 

Tbe  PRESn>IMO  OFFICER.  Under 
ttie  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Seiate  the  bin  (S.  1745), 
which  the  derl  will  read  by  ttUe. 

Tbe  iJKOtsUktm  Clxsk.  A  bill  (S. 
1745)  to  authiriie  appr(«>riati(»is  for 
fhe  Atomic  Eiergy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  lection  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes 


AORICULTURIB  AND  THE  COMMON 
MARKET 

Mr.  HUMPE  RET.  Mr.  President,  in 
SoDtember  of  1  Ml.  I  apoke  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Europe)  n  Economic  Community 
and  its  Implici  tions  for  American  agri- 
culture. At  tt  at  time  I  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  had  given 
strcmg  support  to  the  Community  on  the 
■imimrtfTTTi  tlat  it  would  develop  a 
Uberal  trade  p  xUey,  not  only  within  the 
Common  Mark  st,  but  also  in  its  relation- 
ships with  thir  I  countries. 

R  was  my  lope  that  the  European 
Economic  Con  muni^  would  develop  an 


agricultural  policy  internationally  ori- 
mted,  pnmioting  efDcient  production  on 
a  competitive  trade  basis.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  Community's  agricul- 
tural policy  also  could  affect  the  entire 
course  of  free  world  commercial  policy. 
Agricultural  and  industrial  trade  have  a 
dose  interrelationship.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely shortsighted  to  try  to  maintain 
high  protection  barriers  in  one  and  free 
competition  in  the  other. 

Since  my  speech  of  September  22, 1961, 
I  have  closely  observed  activities  of  the 
European  Economic  Commimity  because 
I  feel  it  has  great  potential  for  good. 
Also,  the  United  States  has  demonstrated 
its  commitment  to  a  liberal  trade  policy 
in  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

The  tremendous  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer  is  enabling  us  not  (mly 
to  eat  better  than  any  country  in  the 
world,  but  also  to  be  the  world's  largest 
exporters  of  agricultural  products — 20 
percent  of  the  world  total.  Our  $5  bil- 
lion export  market  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance not  only  for  our  farmers,  but  also 
to  many  business  and  laboring  men  and 
women  who  market,  transport,  store, 
and  process  these  commodities.  In 
addition,  agricultural  exports  are  of 
major  importance  to  ova  international 
balance  of  payments,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy has  pointed  out. 

Currently,  the  Common  Market  is  our 
largest  outlet  for  farm  products.  Its 
present  and  potential  importance  in  the 
foreign  trade  field  is  being  made  increas- 
ingly aware  to  us.  In  1962,  we  exported 
to  the  Common  Market  about  23  percent 
of  our  total  agricultural  exports.  How- 
ever, more  importantly,  the  Ccxnmon 
Market  purchased  over  one-third  of  all 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  sold  for  dollars. 
Every  segment  of  American  agricul- 
ture has  expressed  the  sincere  desire  that 
the  Common  Market  follow  liberal  trade 
policies  as  its  common  agricultural  pol- 
icy evolves. 

Mr.  President,  how  the  Community 
reaches  ita  goal  of  a  common  agricul- 
tural policy  will  be  the  major  factor  in 
determining  whether  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  develop  their  agricultural 
policies  within  an  international  context, 
or  within  the  framework  of  narrow 
nationalistic  interesta.  On  the  decision 
of  the  EEC  depends  not  only  the  course 
of  agricultural  trade,  but  of  international 
trade  generally.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
either  in  the  interest  of  the  Common 
Market  or  in  the  interesta  of  the  friendly 
agricultural  exporting  countries  that  in- 
ternational trade  be  sacrificed  by  the 
EEC  in  achieving  a  common  agricultural 
policy.  Inward  looking  highly  protec- 
tionist policies  Inevitably  raise  food 
prices  to  consumers.  Resources  which 
could  be  more  productively  applied  else- 
where would  be  encouraged  to  stay  in 
fanning.  The  econcmilc  growth  of  the 
Community  would  be  reduced. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  growing 
evidence  that  the  EEC  is  moving  toward 
a  protectionist  trade  restrictive  policy 
orimted  toward  itself.  The  Community 
has  refused  to  give  fixed  tariff  bindings 
on  agricultural  importa  of  most  competi- 
tive agricultural  producto.  These  in- 
clude wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  poultry, 
dairy  producta  and  most  meat  producta. 


The  EEC  has  indicated  that  these  items 
will  be  subjected  to  variable  levies,  and 
for  many  producta  there  will  be  mini- 
mum import  prices  in  addition. 

By  the  use  of  a  variable  levy  there  is 
assurance  that  importa  can  enter  the 
market  only  at  prices  higher  than  the 
level  of  domestic  support  prices.  Using 
wheat  as  an  example,  if  EEC  domestic 
support  prices  are  at  $2.75  a  bushel,  and 
importa  are  offered  at  the  frontier  for  $2 
a  bushel,  a  levy  of  at  least  $0.75  per 
bushel  would  be  collected  on  importa. 
If  import  prices  dropped  to  $1.75  a  bush- 
el, the  variable  levy  would  Increase  to  $1. 
The  Common  Market's  protective  sys- 
tem for  broilers  is  a  complex  of  levies 
and  charges. 

First  of  all.  the  EEC  established  a 
"gate  price" — a  minimum  import  price. 
The  purpose  of  the  gate  price  is  a  pro- 
tective wall.  While  our  negotiators  were 
told  it  was  based  upon  production  costa 
in  third  countries,  such  as  Denmark  and 
the  United  States,  actually  there  was  no 
relationship  between  the  gate  price  and 
our  own  costa.  The  gate  price  was 
established  at  a  landed  price  of  about  33 
centa  a  poimd  for  ready-to-cook  broilers. 
Our  domestic  prices  for  broilers  have  not 
reflected  a  landed  price  as  high  as  this 
figure  for  many  years.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  gate  price,  the  EEC 
Commission  established  what  it  called 
the  poultry  levy.  For  outside  countries, 
such  as  the  United  States,  this  levy  con- 
sists of  three  parta:  First,  the  old  ad 
valorem  tariff  existing  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  poultry  regulation,  but  with 
a  slight  downward  adjustment;  second, 
the  difference  in  value  of  feed  grains 
needed  to  produce  a  pound  of  broilers 
inside  and  outside  of  the  Community: 
and,  third,  a  2-percent  ad  valorem  duty, 
to  give  a  preference  to  producers  within 
the  Commimity. 

When  you  wrap  it  all  up,  it  means  sim- 
ply this:  A  few  years  ago,  German  con- 
sumers were  able  to  buy  U.S.  poultry  by 
paying  a  5-cent-a-pound  import  duty. 
At  that  rate,  U.S.  producers  could  com- 
pete with  other  suppliers.  Today,  the 
total  import  fees  have  Jumped  to  over  14 
centa  a  pound.  Because  our  exporters 
can  land  broiler  chickens  at  Hamburg 
for  roughly  30  to  31  centa  a  poimd,  these 
levies  figure  out  at  about  45  percent  ad 
valorem — a  highly  excessive  rate. 

What  have  been  the  effecta  of  this 
complicated  system  on  trade? 

First  of  all,  this  system  has  really 
worked  to  limit  importa  from  outaide 
countries  to  the  marketa  of  the  Commu- 
nity, particularly  West  Germany.  Our 
trade  has  suffered  the  most.  For  the 
first  9  months  of  the  new  system.  West 
German  importa  of  poultry  from  all 
sources  have  dropped  to  70  percent  of 
the  previous  year's  comparable  9 -month 
period. 

I  mention  poultry  primarily  because 
this  situation  is  indicative  of  what  the 
future  may  offer  unless  a  change  is  made 
in  the  temporary  adjustmenta  and  levels 
which  have  been  provided  with  respect 
to  the  importation  of  poultry,  and  unless 
there  can  be  a  reversal  of  this  trend:  be- 
cause unless  that  is  done  we  shall  find 
that  American  agricultural  importa  will 
be  under  an  almost  unsupportable  bur- 
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den.  and  imder  limitations  and  protec- 
tionist policies  that  win  cripple  our  agri- 
cultural export  business. 

Sharp  gains  have  been  achieved  by 
Belgium  and  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands has  about  held  ita  own.  So  the 
drop  in  trade  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  outside  countries — particularly  the 
United  States.  Importa  of  U.S.  poultry 
were  only  about  40  percent  of  the  1961- 
62  level  and  only  about  75  percent  of  the 
1960-61  leveL 

U.S.  flour  miners  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  Common  Market  regulations 
through  loss  of  exporta  Practically  aU 
UJ3.  flour  exporta  to  the  EEC  have  been 
going  to  the  Netherlands.  These  were 
valued  at  about  $7  million  in  1961-62. 

This  is  what  happened:  First,  there 
was  set  a  threshold  price.  Then,  there 
was  added  a  margin  for  milling  plus  an 
additional  amount  to  protect  EEC  mill- 
ers, less  an  allowance  to  offset  returns 
from  bran  sales,  less  a  consumer  flour 
subsidy.  This  is  quite  a  complicated  for- 
mula. It  means  that,  first,  Uie  Commcm 
Market  levy  which  had  been  $14  per  ton 
was  more  than  tripled,  and.  second,  it 
practically  shut  off  this  export  business. 

I  know  the  executive  branch  is  going 
to  bat  to  obtain  a  substantial  reduction 
In  this  levy. 

I  wish  to  make  the  record  dear  that 
prior  to  President  Kennedy's  Journey  to 
Weston  Europe,  certain  Senators  signed 
a  letter  which  was  given  to  the  President. 
I  personally  delivered  it  to  him  last  week. 
The  letter  stated  our  deep  concern  over 
the  trade  tariff  policies  or  protectionist 
policies  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries. We  wanted  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have  that  letter  as  an 
indication  of  the  deep  concern  on  the 
part  of  Congress  itself;  because,  after 
all.  foreign  trade  is  not  merely  a  matter 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Congress 
makes  trade  policy.  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  We  can  alter 
that  act  and  can  affect  the  administra- 
tion of  it  by  amendmenta  and  by  reduc- 
tions. 

The  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
their  finance  ministers,  trade  ministers, 
and  industrial  and  asfricultural  repre- 
sentatives ought  to  know  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  stand  idly  by  while  vast  areas  of  the 
United  States  are  adversely  affected 
econcnnlcally  by  the  protectionist,  na- 
tionalistic, restrictive  policies  of  tbe 
Common  Market  countries  as  they  are 
being  currently  developed. 

I  also  wish  to  stress  my  great  concern 
about  the  proposed  increase  in  Import 
duty  on  crude  soybean  and  cottonseed 
oil  entering  the  Common  Market.  Tbe 
proposed  levy  will  double  the  rate  from 
5  to  10  percent  ad  valorem.  Eurcqiean 
oilseed  crushers  have  accesss  to  U.S.  soy- 
beans with  no  import  duty.  This  pro- 
vides them  with  a  basic  source  of  raw 
material  which  can  be  converted  Into 
both  oil  and  meal.  It  would  appear 
equitable  that  no  special  favors  ^ould 
be  made  for  European  crushers,  and  that 
soybean  and  cottonseed  oil  should  enter 
free  of  duty,  Just  as  soybeans  do. 

Ttut  crucial  elemento  are  tbe  Internal 
target  prices  or  support  prices  to  be 


established  for  grains  by  the  Community. 
These  prices  will  give  us  another  signal 
as  to  the  direction  agricultural  policies 
of  the  Commimity  take.  If  these  price 
targeta  are  established  at  unreasonably 
high  levels,  the  result  will  be  imeconomlc 
production  within  the  Community  rather 
than  iibporta  from  friendly  supplying 
nations.  Consumer  prices  for  animal 
producta  within  the  Community  will  be 
unnecessarily  increased,  and  Importa  of 
feed  grains,  dairy  and  livestock  producta 
gradually  will  disappear. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  economic  implications  of  such  a  de- 
velopment. Already  our  country  is  bur- 
dened with  surpluses  which  are  price 
depressing.  If  such  siirpluses  are  in- 
creased merely  because  we  are  unable 
to  sell  at  reasonable  prices  in  interna- 
tional marketa,  the  economic  conse- 
quences for  American  agriculttnr  can  be 
disastrous  and  there  can  be  no  bailing  us 
out  by  more  price  support  programs  at 
home. 

We  must  fight  with  everything  at  our 
command  for  a  fair  share  of  the  inter- 
national market  The  only  way  I  know 
to  do  that  is  to  qiieak  frankly,  forceful- 
ly, and  effectively  to  the  E^iropean  Com- 
mon Market  officers  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  trade  policy. 

If  the  United  States  and  other  agri- 
cultural exporting  nations  are  to  be  as- 
sured an  opportunity  to  sell  in  the  EEC 
marketa,  it  is  of  major  importance  that 
these  price  goals  be  set  at  moderate 
levels. 

In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
the  United  States  will  bring  a  new  tool 
to  future  negotiations  with  respect  to 
trade  matters  with  other  nations.  This 
act  provides  the  framework  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  trade  negotiations.  One  of 
the  mandates  of  this  law  is  to  maintain 
access  to  export  marketa  for  all  our 
products — agricultural  as  well  as  indus- 
trial. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  stated  ita 
purpose  in  passing  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  as  follows: 

Through  t3-ade  agreements  affording  mu- 
tual trade  benefits  to  stimulate  the  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  maintain 
and  enlsu^  foreign  markets  for  American 
products,  to  strengthen  economic  relations 
with  foreign  countries  through  the  derelop- 
ment  of  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trad- 
ing In  the  free  world,  and  to  prevent  Com- 
munist economic  penetratlcm. 

Broad  authority  is  given  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  tariff  reductions  of  50 
percent  and  even  up  to  100  percent,  in 
some  cases.  There  are  special  provisions 
which  will  facilitate  negotiating  tariff 
reductions  with  the  EEC  in  broad  cate- 
gories of  producta.  AU  members  of 
OATT  will  benefit  since  the  reductions 
negotiated  under  this  authority  will  be 
m>plied  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
The  broad  concessions  authorized  to  be 
negottated  by  this  act  can  bring  about  a 
great  era  of  more  liberal  trade  with  mu- 
tual benefita 

However,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
section  252  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
This  seeticm  dlrecta  the  President  to  take 
all  feasible  and  apprcvriate  stqw  to  dbn- 
inata  unjustifiable  Import  restrietloas 
maintained  by  any  country  against  VB, 


agricultural  producta  Such  steps  may 
include  retaliatory  action  against  Im- 
porta from  the  country  in  question  and 
withholding  of  concessions  and  most  fa- 
vored nation  treatment  from  that  coun- 
try. 

Furthermore,  where  we  see  discrim- 
ination in  the  treatment  of  trade  and 
producta,  we  can  go  to  GATT  and  insist 
that  the  rules  of  the  organization  be  ap- 
plied. It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  logical  developments  if  the 
present  trend  of  the  EEC  continues. 

I  am  opposed  to  an  apparent  increase 
in  agricultural  protectionism  by  the 
Common  Market  I  believe  that  the 
EEC  fully  understands  our  determina- 
tion to  work  for  expanding  trade  oppor- 
tunities for  efficient  agricultural  export- 
ers. This  is  one  of  the  things  the 
administration  Is  doing — Informing  the 
EEC  in  a  vigorous  and  forthright  man- 
ner Just  how  we  feel  about  those  actions 
which  have  a  strong  flavor  of  protec- 
tionism. 

Mr.  President,  trade  must  be  a  two- 
way  street  It  would  fimction  best  if 
those  items  on  which  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  have  a  competitive  advan- 
tage are  exported  to  us  and,  similarly, 
if  we  exported  those  items  on  which  we 
have  a  competitive  advantage. 

American  officials  also  have  been 
forthright  in  their  expressions.  I  have 
been  pleased  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
Government  people  but  also  representa- 
tives of  farm,  processing,  export,  aiMl 
other  groups  have  given  voice  to  their 
concern  in  trips  abroad.  For  example, 
I  received  a  detailed  report  on  a  meet- 
ing in  Brussels  where  representatives  of 
the  sojrbean  processing  industry  met 
with  EEC  officials. 

What  can  we  in  Congress  do  about  this 
situation? 

First,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  ita  choice  at  Christian 
Herter  as  chief  trade  negotiator.  He  is 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  for  the  Uhited 
States.  Second,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
executive  branch  that  the  personnel  as- 
signed to  do  the  negotiating  not  be  those 
men  and  women  that  the  various  dQMurt- 
mente  Just  happen  to  be  able  to  spare  at 
that  particular  time.  There  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  this  pinpoae. 
There  is  no  greater  service  that  Vb»  most 
competent  Government  officials  can  pro- 
vide the  American  people  than  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  an  assignment  in  the 
forthcoming  negotiations.  Ibis  corps  of 
officials  should  go  forward  with  the  same 
zeal  as  the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Actually,  and  fundamentally,  they  are 
a  Trade  Peace  Corps.  Let  us  send  the 
best.  Third,  I  would  urge  the  support  by 
the  Congress  of  a  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing Jointly  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  disttncnidwd  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DnxsBi].  It 
urges  the  executive  toaneb  to  exert 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  ecntinued  ex- 
port outleta  for  our  agrienltmral  prod- 
ucta and  to  employ  ita  energlea  to  assure 
(Kjportunities  for  export  trade  for  J3B. 
agricultural  commodities  In  tbe  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community. 

Mr.  President,  tbta  is  a  matter  wbleh 
deserves  bipartisan  supporl  Z  was 
pleased  to  read  tbe  following  from  a 
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Republican  members 
ttee  on  Agriculture: 


area  of  our  country.  I  am  hopeful  that 
our  Qovemment  will  persist  and  prevail 
in  its  determination  to  apply  fair  stand- 
ards of  economic  competition  in  the 
world  markets. 
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Mr.  HUMPH]  LET.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  the  resolut  on  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  appro  triately  referred. 

The  PRESIDI  ro  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolutii  tn  wiU  be  received  and 
appropriately  nCerred. 

The  concurrc  at  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  51)  was  re  erred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  HUMPHI  EY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  negotiations  begin  in  Geneva  on 


the  matter  of 


wultry  markets  in  the 


OATT  organist  Ion.    It  will  be  a  very 
critical  meeting     It  will  affect  every 

"  t    I 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    PASTORE    obtained    the    floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
srield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  no  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  quo- 
rum call  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  not  lose 
the  floor  and  will  have  the  floor  at  the 
end  of  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectifm.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roO. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1745)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  S.  1745,  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  plant  and  facility  construc- 
tion for  the  flscal  year  1964. 

It  was  reported  by  the  Joint  Conunittee 
on  Atomic  Energy  without  dissent.  I 
shall  briefly  review  the  highlights  of  the 
bill  and  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any 
specific  question  that  may  be  raised  by 
any  Member. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
quested authorizations  in  the  amoimt  of 
$233  million  for  the  flscal  year  1964.  The 
Joint  Committee  has  allowed  a  total  au- 
thorization of  approximately  $216  mil- 
lion— or,  in  other  words,  a  cut  of  about 
7  percent  below  the  Commission's  re- 
quest. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $172,562,000  for  new  con- 
struction projects.  The  Commission  had 
requested  $184  million  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  cut  of  $12  million  reflects  the 
Committee's  decision  to  defer  authoriza- 
tion of  the  so-called  military  compact 
reactor  project. 

After  very  lengthy  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Committee,  it  was  determined  that, 
because  of  budgetary  limitations,  the 
military  compact  reactor  program  would 
be  stretched  out  by  almost  2  years.  In 
summary,  the  committee  decided  that 
deferring  the  authorization  of  this  proj- 
ect would  not  affect  the  schedule  for  de- 
veloping a  mobile,  compact  source  of  nu- 
clear electricity  to  meet  the  Army's  needs. 

In  general,  the  sum  of  $172  million  au- 
thorized under  section  101  provides  for 


a  relatively  modest  construction  pro- 
gram which  Is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
atomic  energy  facilities  up  to  date  with 
the  latest  developments  in  both  the  mili- 
tary and  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy. 

Next.  I  should  like  to  turn  to  two  pro- 
grams of  foreign  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  which 
are  covered  in  sections  103  and  106  of 
the  bill. 

Section  103  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $7.5  million  for  the 
joint  research  and  development  program 
with  the  Eur(H>ean  Atomic  Energy  Com-  ^ 
munity,  a  group  of  six  nations  working 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that  all  of 
these  funds  are  spent  In  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  nations  of  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community  will 
match  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  basis  of  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee.  I  think  it  can 
be  said  that  this  has  been  a  very  success- 
ful program  which  in  effect  permits  the 
United  States  to  obtain  twice  as  much 
for  its  research  dollar. 

Section  106  covers  another  signiflcant 
program  of  atomic  cooperation  with  a 
foreign  government.  Under  this  section. 
$5.5  million  is  authorized  for  a  coopera- 
tive program,  with  West  German  au- 
thorities, which  we  hope  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  new  and  improved  nu- 
clear fuel  for  generating  power  from  the 
atom. 

The  West  Germans  will  provide  and 
operate  a  reactor  plant  at  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  $20  million  to  $25  million. 
The  United  States,  for  its  part,  will 
spend  up  to  $5.5  million  for  the  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  the  nuclear 
fuel,  which  will  then  be  tested  in  the 
German  reactor.  If  the  United  States 
carried  out  this  program  by  itself,  an  es- 
timated additional  $10  million  would  be 
required  for  construction  of  a  test  re- 
actor. 

In  general,  this  appears  to  be  a 
promising  research  program  which 
should  operate  to  the  beneflt  of  both 
governments,  and  advance  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Returning  to  our  domestic  program 
for  the  development  of  civilian  nuclear 
power,  let  us  look  briefly  at  sections  104 
and  105.  Under  section  104(a),  an 
additional  $709,000  is  authorized  for  re- 
search and  development  on  the  fast- 
breeder  reactor  concept.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  the  development  of  a 
reactor  which  may  produce  as  much 
fuel  as  it  consumes,  or  even  more.  In 
addition,  under  section  104  (b>,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  waive 
charges  for  the  use  of  nuclear  fuel  im- 
der  the  cooperative  power  reactor  dem- 
onstration program.  This  waiver  of  the 
Commission's  normal  charges  has 
proved  to  be  an  important  stimulus  to 
the  construction  of  private  recu:tors. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mission requested  the  authorization  of 
$5  million  in  additional  appropriations 
for  the  cooperative  power  reactor  dem- 
onstration program,  as  well  as  greater 
latitude  in  using  funds  imder  the  pro- 
gram. On  the  basis  of  a  very  searching 
review,  the  Joint  Committee  was  able 
to  conclude  that  fimds  were  generally 
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available  within  the  cooperative  power 
reactor  demonstration  program,  and 
sufficient  to  meet  the  foreseeable  needs 
of  the  program.  Accordingly,  the  ad- 
ditional funds  and  authority  requested 
by  the  Commission  were  not  allowed 
by  the  committee. 

Another  highlight  of  the  domestic 
civilian  nuclear  power  program  is  the 
authorization  of  $30  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  prototype  spectral  shift 
nuclear  reactor,  provided  in  section  105 
of  the  bill.  The  spectral  shift  is  one 
of  the  flve  or  six  prototypes  which  the 
Commission  recommended  for  construc- 
tion in  its  comprehensive  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  No- 
vember of  last  year,  on  the  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program.  Very  briefly,  the 
spectral  shift  is  a  type  of  reactor  which 
has  the  potential  advantage  of  making 
more  efficient  use  of  nuclear  fuel  and 
reducing  the  costs  associated  with  the 
fabrication  and  reprocessing  of  such 
fuel.  Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation, 
the  reactor  can  be  constructed  under  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  either  a 
public  or  private  utility  or  industrial 
organization. 

The  Commission  has  testifled  that  it 
will  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
reactor  under  the  most  economically  at- 
tractive conditions  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Goverrunent. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  bill  represents  the  best  thinking  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  ar- 
rived at  after  very  extensive  and  search- 
ing hearings.  It  is  a  modest,  but  very 
necessary,  bill;  and  I  urge  its  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

In  considering  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
and  what  I  have  said  here  today.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
bill  before  us  now  authorizes  appropria- 
tions only  for  construction  and  for  the 
Cooperative  Power  Reactor  Demonstra- 
tion Program.  All  other  appropriations 
made  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
are  made  pursuant  to  a  "blanket"  au- 
thorization which  is  contained  in  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

To  give  some  perspective  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  point  out  that  this  bill  authorizes 
$216  miUion  in  appropriations,  as  com- 
pared with  overall  funds  of  $2%  billion 
requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  the  flscal  year  1964.  In  other 
words,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  been  able  to  review  only 
about  8  percent  of  the  fimds  requested 
for  the  atomic  energy  program.  These 
flgures  point  up  a  problem  which  is  be- 
coming more  grave  every  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  the  Congress  created 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
as  its  specialized  arm  for  dealing  with 
atomic  energy  matters.  For  the  past  18 
years,  the  committee  has  endeavored  to 
fulfill  its  vital  responsibility  as  the  con- 
gressional "watchd(«"  over  the  atomic 
energy  program.  An  examination  of  the 
record  shows  that  the  committee  has 
been  conscientious  and  generally  bipar- 
tisan in  its  handling  of  atomic  energy 
affairs. 

But  now,  after  18  years,  we  have  run 
up  against  a  problem  which  is  seriously 
impairing  the  ability  of  the  Joint  Com- 
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mlttee  to  carry  out  its  statutory  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  We  have  nm  up  against  the  ironic 
fact  that  while  the  committee  has  a 
wide  and  sweeping  responsibility  for  the 
review  of  the  entire  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram, it  lacks  the  authority  to  review 
over  92  percent  of  the  funds  requested 
for  the  atomic  energy  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  state  of  the 
law  is  simply  not  in  accord  with  proper 
principles  of  political  and  flscal  respon- 
sibility. If  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  to  properly  fulflU  the 
trust  vested  in  it  by  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  it  must  have  au- 
thority at  least  equal  to  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

After  extensive  deliberation,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  without  dissent,  voted  to  add  a 
new  section  107  to  this  authorization  bill 
which  will  require  the  authorization  of 
all  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this 
provision  will  enable  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee to  be  of  greater  assistance  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  Houses 
in  their  complex  task  of  handling  the 
atomic  energy  budget. 

It  will  provide  the  Joint  Committee 
with  the  authority  it  needs  to  do  the  job 
called  for  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954. 

The  end  result  can  only  be  better,  more 
meaningful  control  over  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program,  to  the  beneflt  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  taxpayers,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  S.  1745  in  the  form  reported  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  k 
little  I  would  add  to  the  comprehensive 
discussion  of  S.  1745  as  presented  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  the  bill  has 
received  the  most  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
Joint  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation.  The  cut  of  7  percent  below 
the  authorization  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  indicative  of  the  careful 
review  to  which  this  bill  has  been  sub- 
jected. In  general.  I  wovdd  say  that  the 
"fat"  has  been  trimmed  from  the  budg- 
et, where  the  "fat"  could  be  trimmed 
without  seriously  affecting  the  Nation's 
atomic  energy  program. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  enacted  in  the 
form  recommended  by  the  committee 
will  provide  the  authorization  necessary 
for  a  modem  atomic  energy  establish- 
ment. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  stress  the 
importance  of  section  107  of  this  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  require  prior  congres- 
sional authorization  of  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
This  is  a  requirement  which  is,  in  my 
view,  long  overdue. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  atomic  energy 
program,  it  was  possible  for  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  a  signiflcant  degree  of 
control  over  the  program  throu^  the 
requirement  for  authorization  of  oon- 
struction  funds.  But  now  that  the  basic 
capital  plant  is  in  being,  the  heart  of  the 


atomic  energy  program  may  be  found  in 
the  extensive  operating  budget,  and  it 
is  precisely  here  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  has  no  author- 
ity. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  stated,  the  Congress,  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  entrusted  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  with 
imusual  and  far-reaching  powers  in  or- 
der to  make  it  an  effective  "watchdog" 
over  the  atomic  energy  program.  In 
furtherance  of  this  responsibility,  the 
Joint  Committee  held  extensive  hearings 
this  year  on  the  proposed  AEC  authori- 
zation bill  which  covers  only  construc- 
tion items  and  the  cooperative  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program.  It  is 
ironic  that  these  extensive  hearings 
cover  a  bill  which  represents  only  about 
8  percent  of  the  overall  atomic  energy 
budget  of  almost  $2%  billion. 

But  the  simple  irony  of  this  situation 
is  not  the  only  cause  for  concern.  The 
fact  is  that  although  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  responsible  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  for  surveil- 
lance of  the  entire  atomic  ehergy  pro- 
gram, it  lacks  the  statutory  authority  to 
review  over  90  percent  of  the  atomic 
energy  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  some  remedial  action 
must  be  taken.  The  Joint  Committee  is 
rapidly  flnding  it  impossible  to  fulfill 
the  responsibility  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  com- 
mittee has  developed  an  imusual  degree 
of  experience  in  the  field  of  atomic  en- 
ergy over  the  past  18  years.  Common- 
sense  indicates  that  the  Congress  should 
be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Joint 
Committee  in  making  decisions  about  the 
atomic  energy  program.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  both  Houses  should 
have  this  type  of  service — and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  above 
all,  deserve  nothinf  less. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  Join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  with  the  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  urging  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  in  the  form  reported  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I 
join  him  in  sajring  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  consisting  of 
Members  from  both  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives  and  the  Senate,  strongly  sup- 
ports the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I  yield. 

1ST.  JOHNSTON.  First,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done  on  the  bill.  He  has 
done  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The 
program  is  very  much  needed.  Natu- 
rally, I  am  pleased  to  find  on  page  2, 
line  8,  of  the  bill  the  following : 

Project  64-A-4,  additional  waste  storage 
facilities.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
•7,700.000. 

I  believe  that  is  the  language  of  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  FAarroBjL 
Soiitb  CaroUna  li 

Mr.  JOHN8TO  «. 
20. 1  notice  the  iub& 


Pro)Mt   64-e-lO. 

•CtlT* 

RlTCT.  South 


iCutdlia. 
I  thank  tbe  Sen  Rtor  for  inekkUng  those 


items  in  the  bfll. 
use  the  facilities, 
boi^idal  to  aU 
tion. 
Mr.  PA8TQREJ 


I  know  that  we  win 
and  they  will  be  yery 
he  people  of  the  Na- 


f  rom  Sottth  Carol  na. 


Mr.  CARI£01< 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  PA8T0RE. 

Mr.  CABUBON 
inchiriing  the  sen, 
who  did  not 
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The  Senator  from 
absolutely  correet. 
Also,  on  page  4.  line 


modifications  to  radio* 
farintlii,  Savuinab 
•1,000.000. 


I  thank  the  Senator 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

For  those  Senators, 
ior  Senator  from  Kan- 


.▼e  an  opportunity  to 
go  into  all  the  dfctails  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  legislatii  tn.  I  commend  the  sen- 
Rhode  Island  and  the 
the  committee  for  the 
hearings  which  have 
glanced  through  than 


ior  Senator  from 
other  membov  ol 
rather  extended 
been  held.   I  have 

briefly.  As  a  Ma  iber  of  the  Senate  who 
is  not  on  the  ooB  imlttee.  I  feel  that  we 
can  wen  depoid  i  pon  the  recommenda- 
cooimittee.  Therefore.  I 
approval  of  this  au- 


I  thank  the  Senator 


tions  of  the 
shall  support  the 
thorization. 

Mr.  PASTORE 
from  *^«"«yt 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
for  two  purposes  t  lis  afternoon.  A  little 
later  I  shall  diseu  is  the  Cuban  situaUon 
and  then  r^ueat  t  concrete  suggestion. 
However,  before  :  enter  into  that  dis- 
cussion. I  want  tc  comment  a  bit  about 
the  atomic  energr  authorization  bill 
which  is  before  1^  Senate  this  after- 
noon. 

Our  atomic  energy  program  has  ac- 
complished a  gr«  ,t  many  things.  It  Is 
not  my  purpose  t  >  retiew  those  accom- 
plishments at  th  s  time,  nor  to  speak 
with  authority  c<ncemlng  the  legisla- 
tion. I  happen  to  be  the  most  Junior 
member  of  that  J(  Int  committee.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  m  Ike  some  general  ob- 
servations about  1 

This  is  my  flrs<  opportunity  to  have 
served  on  a  joint  c  >mmlttee  composed  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
that  has  legislativ ;  authority.  That  ez- 
perlenee  has  not  only  been  interesting 
and  gratifying,  bi  t  the  idea  of  a  Joint 
committee  has  wtrked  very  well  Tlie 
cooperation  betwe  m  Members  from  the 
House  and  Membe  s  from  the  Senate  has 
been  excellent.  T  le  rules  of  the  proce- 
dure that  they  f  >Qow  recognize  both 
bodies  as  ooordlna  «  (mes  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  No  difficulties  in  respect 
thereto,  and  no  J<  alousies.  have  arisen. 
I  also  wish  to  pa  r  my  respects  to  the 
chairman  of  the  kHnt  Oommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Rhide  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
Toasl. 

This  bill  carries  t  new  provision  which 
I  believe  is  very  mi  ich  in  the  general  In- 
terest. Prior  htf(  to  only  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  budget  Cor  the  atomic  eneigy 
program  came  befk  re  the  JUnt  CoHmnlt- 
tee  for  annual  autl  orisatlon.  The  origi- 
nal law  had  a  coo  Jimi^g  authorisation 
for  a  great  part  (  f  the  atomic  energy 
program.   The  req  lests  for  92  percent  of 


the  amount  of  money  being  spent  In  that 
field  would  come  only  before  the  Appro- 
priatkms  Cmnmittee.  The  legislative 
eommlttee.  the  committee  which  has  the 
staff  9ecialists  in  this  one  Held,  the  com- 
mittee that  Is  devoted  to  the  problems 
and  programs  of  atomic  energy,  had  no 
opportunity  to  periodically  review  those 
requests. 

This  authorization  bill  carries  an 
amendment  to  the  substantive  law.  It 
will  now  provide  that  expenditures  for 
substantially  all  of  the  atomic  energy 
program  will  have  to  be  authorized  an- 
nually. This  Is  good  budgeting.  It  is 
necessary  If  we  are  to  have  coordinated 
programs.  It  is  necessary  If  we  are  to 
operate  under  a  syrtem  of  reasonable 
control  over  expenditures.  In  making 
this  statement,  I  voice  or  imply  no  criti- 
cism whatever  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  the  various  subcommittees 
are  well  equipped  with  competent  stafTs. 
The  members  are  devoted  to  their  Jobs. 
They  q>end  long  hours  at  their  woric. 
They  have  to  consider  a  variety  ot  sub- 
jects—puUic  works,  military,  health. 
Government  operations,  costs  of  the  de- 
partments, legislative  appropriations, 
and  countless  other  matters.  So  what  is 
being  done  today  is  no  reflection  upon 
those  fine  committees.  I  believe  It  will 
oiable  them  to  perform  their  work  easier. 
It  will  mean  there  will  be  two  commit- 
tees to  review  our  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. It  will  mean  the  Appropriations 
Committee  wiU  not  be  faced  with  a  re- 
quest for  money  that  the  Commission 
must  have  right  now.  The  committee 
will  be  in  a  position  to  ask  the  question, 
"Has  this  been  authorized?  Has  the 
C(Mnmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  gone  into 
It?" 

I  hope  this  bill,  when  it  passes  the 
House,  will  carry  this  provision.  I  think 
it  is  a  step  forward  in  good  budgeting. 
I  wish  to  express  my  concurrttice  with 
the  entire  committee,  and  particularly 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastou]  ,  in  this  recommen- 
dation. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  Is  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

EIbc.  101.  Pxjurr  ob  FAciLmr  AcQtnsmoN 
OS  OoifBTKrcnow.— There  la  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
OonwnlMkm  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
sloca  of  Motion  aeia.  (1)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954^  ••  amended,  the  nun  of 
$172,562,000  for  acquisition  or  condemnation 
of  any  real  pr(^>erty  or  any  facility  <»  for 
plant  or  facility  acquisition,  conctructlon. 
or  ezpemsion.  as  foUows: 

(a)  Spsciai.  irocixAa  matkuklb. — 
Project  64-ar-l.  modlfleattone  to  produc- 
tl<m  and  supporting  Installations.  $5,000,000. 
Project  64-«r-S.  waste  fractk>nlsatloo  fa- 
cUltlea.  Wffhland,  Washington.  $8,700,000. 

Project  04-a-8.  additional  waste  storage  fa- 
culties. National  Beactor  Testing  Station. 
Idaho,  $3,400,000. 
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Project  $*  a  $,  additional  waste  storage 
faculties.  Savannah  Btver,  South  CaroUna. 
$7,700,000. 

(b)  Spicul  tracLMAM  UAiwmiALM. — 
Project  64-b-l.  additional  boUer  for  heat- 
ing plant,  Richland.  Washington.  $700,000. 

(c)  Atomic  wsapons. — 

Project  64-c-l,  weapons  production,  devel- 
(^Hnent.  and  test  InstaUatlons,  $10,000,000. 

Project  64-0-2,  ezploslTe  component  plant, 
Uound  Laboratory.  IClamlslnug,  Ohio,  $1,- 
590,000. 

Project  64-c-S,  radiography  faculty,  SandU 
Base,  New  Mexico.  $275,000. 

Project  64-c-i.  nuclear  safety  facility, 
Rocky  Plats,  Colorado.  $lji00.000. 

Project  64-0-6,  fabrication  building  addi- 
tion. Rocky  Plats,  Colorado,  $2,140,000. 

(d)  Atomic  weapors. — 

Project  64-d-l,  theoretical  and  computa- 
tions buUdlng.  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, California.  $3,500,000. 

Project  64-d-2.  additions  to  administration 
and  computer  buildings,  Um  Alamos  Seien- 
tlflc  Laboratory.  New  Mexico,  $2,400,000. 

Project  64-d-3,  technical  area  utUlty  Im- 
provements, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico.  $865,000. 

Project  64-d-4.  steamplant  addition, 
Sandia  Base.  New  Mexico,  $655,000. 

Project  64-d-5.  test  range  Improvements, 
Tonopah.  Nevada.  $760,000. 

Project  64-d-6,  base  constriictlon,  Nevada 
Test  Site.  $4,000,000. 

Project  6*-d-7.  manufacturing  standards 
laboratory.  Rocky  Plats.  Colorado.  $720,000. 

Project  64-d-8,  Instnmient  maintenance 
and  standards  addition,  T-12  plant.  Oak 
Ridge.  Tennessee.  $590,000. 

Project  64-d-e.  addition  to  development 
laboratory.  Y-12  plant.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
$1,700,000. 

(e)  Reactox  devxlopment. — 

Project  64-e-l,  modifications  to  reactor 
faculties,  $3,000,000. 

Project  64-e-2,  fast  reactor  test  facility. 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho 
$17,000,000. 

Project  64  c  a,  SNAP  development  and  test 
faclUtles,  Santa  Susana.  California.  $600,000. 

Project  64  e-4.  nuclear  safety  engineering 
test  facilities.  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion, Idaho,  $19,400,000. 

Project  64-e-5,  expansion  of  expended  core 
faculty.  National  Reactor  Testing  Station, 
Idaho,  $8,000,000. 

Project  64-e-6,  support  faculties  for  ad- 
vanced space  power  systems.  National  Reac- 
tor Testing  StaUon.  Idaho.  $1,800,000. 

Project  64-e-7,  thorium-iuanliun  fuel  cycle 
development  faculty.  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Tennessee,  $7,275,000. 

Project  64-e-8,  modifications  to  CANZL 
faciUties.  Mlddletown.  Connecticut,  $1,- 
455.000. 

Project  64-e-O,  research  and  development 
test  plants  for  Project  Rover,  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory.  New  Mexico  and  Nevada 
Test  Site,  $3,000,000. 

Project  64-e-lo,  modifications  to  radioac- 
tive materials  handling  facilities.  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina,  $1,000,000. 

Project  64-e-ll.  high  temperature  lattice 
testing  reactor.  Richland.  Washington, 
$2,500,000. 

(f)  BaacvoB  oavxiiOrMnrr. — 

Project  64-f-l,  heating  plant  boiler  No.  5. 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  BUnols. 
$1,500,000. 

(g)  Physical  axsxAacH. — 

Project  64-g-l,  accelerator  Improvements. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Callfomia. 
$750,000. 

Project  64-g-2,  accelerator  improvements. 
Argonns  National  Laboratcry,  Illinois. 
$500,000. 

Project  64-g-3,  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
ditions and  '~^«<«i?iittons.  Brookhavui  N^ 
tlonal  Laboratory.  N«w  York.  $1450.000. 
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Project  64-g-4,  Tandem  Van  de  Oraaff  fa- 
cility, Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  New 
York.  $12,000,000. 

Project  64-g-5.  accelerator  Improvements, 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators, 
$700,000. 

(b)   Physical  bxsxabch. — 

Project  64-h-l,  modifications  and  additions 
to  cafeteria,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory. 
California.  $250,000. 

Project  64-h-2,  steamplant  addition. 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  New  York. 
$850,000. 

(1)    BlOLOOY    AND    MXDICim. — 

Project  64-i-l,  low-level  radiation  coimt- 
Ing  faculty  for  clinical  research,  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.  New  York.  $430,000. 

Project  64-1-2,  additional  animal  quarters, 
Lovelace  Poundatlon.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  $500,000. 

Project  64-1-3,  addition  to  agricultural  re- 
search laboratory.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 
$685,000. 

Project  64-1-4,  molecular  biology  labora- 
tory. Oak  Ridge  National  LatXMratory,  Ten- 
nessee, $330,000. 

(J)  Community. — 

Project  64-j-l,  water  distribution  system, 
phase  n.  White  Rock,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mex- 
ico. $626,000. 

Project  64-J-2,  classroom  additions.  Bar- 
ranca Mesa  Elementary  School.  Los  Alamos. 
New  Mexico,  $224,000. 

Project  64-J-3,  additional  water  weU,  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico,  $104,000. 

(k)     OSNSBAL  PLANT  PEOJXCTS. — $40,640,000. 

Sxc.  102.  LIMITATIONS. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  In  subsections  101  (a),  (c).  (e).  and 
(g),  only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  cent\im  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  in  subsections  101  (b), 
(d),  (f),  (h),  (1),  and  (J),  only  If  the  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  that  project  does 
not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centxim  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  under  subsection  101  (k)  only  If  It 
is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

1.  Por  community  operations,  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect shaU  be  $100,000  and  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  building  in- 
cluded in  such  project  shall  be  $10,000. 

2.  Por  aU  other  programs,  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project  shall 
be  $600,000  and  the  maxlmtun  currently  es- 
timated cost  of  any  building  included  In 
such  project  shall  be  $100,000. 

3.  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  undertaken 
under  subsection  101  (k)  shall  not  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that  subsection 
by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sac.  103.  Coop^tATioN  With  Eotuipban 
Atomic  Enkxgy  Community. — There  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  261a.  (2)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the 
sum  of  $7,500,000,  In  addition  to  the  sum  of 
115,000,000  previoiisly  authorized,  which  shaU 
be  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  3  of  PubUc  Law  85-846,  providing  for 
cooperation  with  the  European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community. 

Sec.  104.  Coopxxativk  Powxs  Rsactob 
DEMONSraATION  PaoouM. — 

(a)  Section  111  of  Public  Law  85-162.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  foUows: 

1.  By  strUdng  out  the  figure  "$3,600,000" 
in  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "$4,309,000". 

2.  By  striking  out  the  date  "June  80. 
1963"  In  clause  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  date  "June  80, 
1964". 


(b)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  program 
authorization,  specified  in  subsection  110(b) 
of  PubUc  Law  86-50.  section  109  of  Public 
Law  86-457.  section  109  of  PubUc  Law  87- 
315,  and  section  110  of  Public  Law  87-701. 
Is  Increased  by  $10,000,000. 

Sxc.  105.  Spbctbal  Shift  Powxb  Rxactok. — 

(a)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  cooperative  arrangements  with 
privately,  pubUcly,  or  cooperatively  owned 
utilities  or  Industrial  organizations  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  development,  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  a  Spectral  Shift 
Nuclear  Powerplant  for  which  the  sum  of 
$30,000,000  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. The  Commission  is  also  authorized 
to  waive  use  charges  In  connection  with  this 
project  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000. 

(b)  The  cooperative  arrangements  au- 
thorized imder  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  entered  into  In  accordance  with 
either  (1)  the  criteria  for  the  third  round  of 
the  Commission's  power  reactor  demonstra- 
tion program:  Provided,  however.  That  un- 
der any  such  arrangement  the  Commission 
may  fiu^ish  funds  for  design  assistance 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
169  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954;  or 
(U)  an  arrangement  tmder  the  foUowing 
terms  and  conditions. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  the 
manufacture  and  construction  of  the  nu- 
clear reactor  plant.  The  Commission  may 
obtain  such  participation  by  the  cooperating 
utUity  or  organization  as  is  consistent  with 
Commission  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
nuclear  reactor  plant. 

(2)  The  cooperating  utility  or  organiza- 
tion shall  furnish  the  site  and  all  eqvUp- 
ment,  faculties,  and  services  necessary  for  a 
complete  and  operable  nuclear  powerplant 
except  those  furnished  by  the  Commission 
as  part  of  the  nuclear  reactor  plant. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  a 
contract  with  the  cooperating  utUity  or 
organization  for  the  operation  of  the  nuclear 
reactor  plant.  Including  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel and  other  relevant  matters.  Any 
such  contract  may  be  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Commission  may  determine  to 
be  advisable  for  research  and  development 
purposes  and  for  such  additional  period  as 
the  Commission  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  such  period,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  offer  the  nu- 
clear reactor  plant  for  sale  to  the  cooperat- 
ing utUlty  or  organization  at  a  price  to 
refiect  appropriate  depreciation,  but  not  to 
include  construction  costs  assignable  to  re- 
search and  development:  or  the  Commis- 
sion may  dismantle  and  remove  the  reactor 
plant  and  its  appurtenances. 

(4)  The  Commission,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  44  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  author- 
ized to  seU  to  the  cooperating  utUity  or 
organization  the  steam  produced  In  the  nu- 
clear reactor  plant.  The  price  of  such 
steam  shaU  be  based  upon  the  ctirrent  or 
projected  cost  of  steam  from  conventional 
soxirces  in  the  area  in  which  the  powerplant 
Is  constructed.  Such  steam  may  be  used  by 
the  cooperating  utUlty  or  organization  for 
the  generation  of  electric  energy  cmd  any 
other  Indvistrlal  purpose. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  additional  funds  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  said  nuclear 
powerplant  in  accordance  with  any  such 
arrangement. 

(c)  Before  the  Commission  enters  into  any 
arrangement  or  amendment  thereto  \mder 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  basis  for  the  arrangement  or  amend- 
ment thereto  which  the  Commission  pro- 
poses to  execute  (including  the  name  of  the 
proposed  participating  party  or  parties  with 


whom  the  arrangement  Is  to  be  made,  a 
general  description  of  the  proposed  power- 
plant,  the  estimated  amount  of  cost  to  be 
incurred  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  par- 
ticipating parties,  and  the  general  features 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  or  amendment) 
ShaU  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Ccnnmlttee, 
and  a  period  of  forty-five  days  shaU  elapse 
while  Congress  is  in  session  (in  computing 
such  forty-five  days,  there  shaU  be  excluded 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  adJo\irnment  for  more 
than  three  days) :  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Joint  Committee,  after  having  received 
the  basis  for  a  projxwed  arrangement  or 
amendment  thereto,  may  by  resolution  in 
writing  waive  the  conditions  of,  or  aU  or  any 
FKjrtlon  of,  such  forty-five  day  period:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  arrangement  or 
amendment  shall  be  entered  into  in  accord- 
ance with  the  basis  for  the  arrangement  or 
amendment  submitted  as  provided  herein: 
And  provided  further.  That  no  basis  for 
arrangement  need  be  resubmitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  for  the  sole  reason  that  the 
estimated  amount  of  the  cost  to  be  Incurred 
by  the  Ccmunlssion  exceeds  the  estimated 
cost  previously  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee by  not  more  than  fifteen  per  centum. 

Sbc.  106.  CoopzaATTVX  Rxsxasch  and 
Devklopmint  PaoGXAM  With  West  Qblman 
AuTHoarnxs. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commission,  the  sum 
of  $5,500,000,  for  use  In  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  with  any 
person  or  persons  In  connection  with  Arbelt- 
agemeinshaft-Versuch  Reaktor  at  JueUch. 
Germany,  to  be  conducted  either  imder  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Concerning  ClvU 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  RepubUc  of 
Germany  signed  on  the  4th  day  of  July  1957 
as  now  or  hereafter  modified,  or  Uie  addi- 
tional agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Exiropean  Atomic  Energy 
Community  signed  on  the  11th  day  of  June 
1960  as  now  or  hereafter  modified. 

Sec.  107.  Section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  effective  January  1,  1964: 

"Sec.  261.  AppxopaiATioNS. — 

"a.  No  appropriation  shaU  be  made  to  the 
Commission,  nor  shall  the  Conunisslon  waive 
charges  for  the  use  of  materials  under  the 
Cooperative  Power  Reactor  Demonstration 
Program,  unless  previously  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"b.  Any  Act  appropriating  fimds  to  the 
Commission  may  appropriate  specified  por- 
tions thereof  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
certification  of  the  Commission  only. 

"c.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  a.,  fimds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  any  plant  or  faculty  destroyed 
or  otherwise  seriously  damaged,  and  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  use  available 
funds  for  such  purposes. 

"d.  Punds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  oonstrtiction  project  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  develc^ment  or  pro- 
duction of  special  nuclear  material  or  atomic 
weapons  may  be  used  to  start  another  con- 
struction project  not  otherwise  authc»1zed 
if  the  substituted  construction  project  is 
within  the  limit  of  cost  of  the  construction 
project  for  which  substitution  Is  to  be  made, 
and  the  Commission  certifies  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  substituted  project  is  essential  to 
the  common  defense  and  seciulty: 

"(2)  the  substituted  project  Is  required 
by  changes  in  weapon  characteristics  or 
weapon  logistic  operations;  and 

"(3)  the  Commission  is  unable  to  ent^ 
Into  a  contract  with  any  person  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  it  to  fOmlsh  from  a  privately 
owned  plant  or  facUlty  the  product  or  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  the  new  project." 
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out  "only  after"  In  sub- 

I  nd  Inserting  In  lieu  therectf 

pc  riod  of  time  and  at  no  faster 

rate  than",  and  by  striking 

n  paid  in  full"  and  Inserting 

s  being  r^iald". 

7(c)  of  the  Area  Bedevel- 

imenrtert    by  striking   out 

lasertti^  in  Uea  thereof 


8(d)  of  the  Area  Bederel- 

by  strtkli«  out  "S7ft.- 

iB  Ueu  thereoC  "S17S.- 

avaUaUe  ontll  expended 

In  apiiroprlsitkm  Acts.". 

7(e)  «<  the  Area  Bsderel- 


oai  *'$4.600/XXr  and  in- 

"•10,000.000";  and 
before  the  last  sentence 
Seeretary,  in  his  dlsere- 
repayment  oC  the  asslst- 
tbim  section  and  pre- 
and  ooBdttiona  ot   sudi 
.pts  ttook.  soeh  repaymfsnta 
to  the  appropriation  atrall- 
thlsaeetlaB  which 
of  rapaymeBt." 
UKl*)  ft  the  Area  Pedetel- 


ot  one 


)  or  intermit- 


out  "(not  in  excess  of  six 
and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 


of "(wH  in  «n 
tent  servloes"; 

(3)  by  striking  oat  "allowed  transporta- 
Uon  and  noi  to  exceed  SIS  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subslstenoe  and  other  expenses"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paid  actual  travel 
expenses  and  per  dl«n  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  at  the  applicable  rate 
preecrlbed  in  the  standardized  Oovernment 
travel  regulations,  as  lunended  from  time  to 
Ume". 

Sbc.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  21  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  undertaken  by  public  ap- 
plicants". 

Sac.  10.  Seetton  3S  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  tb««a<  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  when  so 
specified  In  appropriation  Acts  such  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Fonda  appropriated  for  the  purpoee  ot  ex- 
tending financial  assistance  under  sections 
6  and  7  shall  be  deposited  in  the  area  re- 
derelopoient  fund  in  the  Treasury  ol  the 
United  States.  The  fund  shall  pay  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  at  least  an- 
nually. Interest  on  the  net  amount  of  the 
oapttal  so  deposited  which  Is  used  for  such 
asalstaBoe,  oompoted  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  rate  as  may  t}e  determined  by  the  See- 
retary of  tha  Ttaasory  In  accordance  with 
this  seetioB.  Tbe  rate  for  capital  used  under 
section  6  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  cur- 
rent average  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  time  when  the  money 
Is  used.  Tbe  rate  for  capital  used  under 
aectloa  7  shall  not  be  more  than  the  higher 
of  (1)  aVi  per  centum  per  annvmi,  or  (2) 
the  average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  In- 
f  est  bsartBg  obUgatlona  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
computed  at  tbe  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum." 

Bfr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  passage  of  S.  1163,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  Amendments 
of  1963. 

The  original  act  has  been  very  benefi- 
cial to  the  State  of  Alaska,  as  I  know 
it  has  been  to  many  other  States.  Added 
fxindlng  is  essential  if  it  is  to  continue 
its  worthwhile  acti<»is  to  relieve  the 
many  substantial  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment persisting  in  the  Nation.  There 
were  4.5  million  men  and  women  unem- 
pk>3red  in  March  of  this  year — 6.6  per- 
cent of  our  total  labor  force.  Even 
though  this  percentage  is  high,  it  has 
been  higher.  The  real  danger  to  our 
economy,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
persisted. 

During  a  1-year  period  from  March 
1963.  the  percentages  of  unemployed  in 
the  United  States  have  been  as  follows: 

Uarch  1962.  6.7  percent;  AprU  1962.  6J 
percent;  Uay  1962.  6.6  percent;  June  1962. 
6.6  percent;  July  1962.  6.7  percent;  August 
1962,  6.7  percent:  September  1962,  6.8  per- 
cent;  October  1962.   6.6  percent;   November 

1962.  6.9  percent;   December  1962,  6.6  per- 
cent;  January   1963,  6.8   percent:   February 

1963.  7.1  percent;  March  1963,  6.6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  grown  and 
prospered  because  we  have  acted  as  one 
country.  When  we  cease  to  do  so,  we 
shall  begin  our  decline.  The  himgry. 
persistently  unemployed  worker  in  West 
Virginia  is  and  should  be  as  much  a  con- 
con  of  the  emidoyed  woiicer  in  Alaska 
as  if  he  himself  were  unemployed.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
depression  of  the  1930's  it  should  have 


been  that  unemployment  in  any  area  of 
the  Nation  spreads  like  the  plague  to  all 
the  other  portions  of  the  Nation.  No 
part  of  our  country  can  contraaplate 
with  complacency  unemployment  in  an- 
other part  of  the  Nation  and  say  "That's 
their  problem,  not  mine." 

I  am  not  saying,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
portion  of  our  country,  struck  by  persist- 
ent high  unemployment  can  sit  back 
and  say  that  is  the  problem  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  not  its  own.  Self- 
help  is  a  vital  part  of  its  recovery  as  it  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  area  redevelopment 
program.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  what  an 
unemployment  stricken  area  can  do. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has  been 
good  for  the  State  of  Alaska.  Through 
its  loans  and  grants  more  than  700  Jobs 
will  have  been  created  in  Alaska  that 
were  not  there  before.  That  means 
there  will  be  more  than  700  men  and 
women  who  will  be  taken  off  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  and  made  taxpayers,  not 
tax  eaters.  And  that  does  not  Include 
the  jobs  that  win  be  created  in  the  future 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  technical  assist- 
ance furnished  the  various  localities  in 
Alaska  by  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram. The  total  ARA  investment  in 
Alaska  to  date  has  been  $3.7  million. 

Pockets  of  persistent  unemployment 
in  Alaska  reach  reaUy  high  levels.  Por 
example,  during  the  week  ending  Jime 
15,  1963,  the  insured  imemplojrment  rate 
in  Nome,  Alaska,  was  24.7  percent,  in 
Anchorage  It  was  8.3  percent,  while  at 
Fairbanks  It  was  7.9.  Yes.  I  will  admit 
that,  except  for  Anchorage,  these  figures 
are  lower  than  last  year.  The  statewide 
unemployment  rate  last  year  was  7.5  per- 
cent for  the  corresponding  week.  This 
3rear  it  is  down  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
This  is  progress  but  not  of  a  significant 
kind. 

But  for  the  7.5  percent  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  weeks  and  weeks,  who 
must  return  each  night  to  their  families 
to  report  "no  Job",  this  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  drop  is  no  great  consolation. 

From  my  own  personal  knowledge  I 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  ARA  has 
proven  itself  in  Alaska.  It  needs  the 
wherewithal  to  do  more — much  more. 
And  I  therefore  urge  the  support  of  S. 
1163  to  give  the  program  the  additional 
means  of  creating  more  Jobs  for  those 
imemployed  who  are  in  desperate  need 
of  them. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  repre- 
sents a  new  departure  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. Those  States  which  have 
i4>preciated  the  real  significance  of  this 
innovation  and  undertaken  the  recipro- 
cal steps  at  the  State  level,  put  them- 
selves In  a  position  to  benefit  their  peo- 
ple. Wyoming  is  one  of  the  States  to 
have  done  so;  and  for  this  reason,  ARA 
is  doing  much  for  my  State's  economy. 

ARA's  enabling  legislation  puts  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  local  participation. 
This  is  a  sound  approach  because  it  as- 
sures responsiveness  to  local  needs  and 
miwimigAw  centralization  and  authoritar- 
ian planning.  Realistically,  however, 
those  areas  which  need  ARA's  b^  most 
are  frequently  unable  to  raise  the  funds 
needed  to  cement  this  partnership  be- 
tween   the    Federal    and    local    effort. 
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Awareness  of  this  inability  has  prompted 
the  Wy<xnlng  House  of  Representatives 
to  enact,  on  February  2,  1963,  legis- 
lation to  make  such  funds  available  from 
the  Wyoming  Natural  Resource  Boards. 
Up  to  $300,000  was  authorized  for  this 
purpose. 

Tills  legislation  has  made  it  possible 
for  ARA  to  consider  participation  in  the 
laimching  of  a  key  tourism  development 
in  one  of  the  country's  most  magnificent 
scenic  areas — the  Jackson  Hole  Valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  Teton  Range.  I  know 
that  ARA  has  been  subjected  to  con- 
siderable criticism  for  its  participation 
in  tourist  projects.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  this  criticism  is  warranted.  I 
do  not  know  all  the  facts;  but  I  do  kiK)w 
the  facts  about  the  Jackson  Hole  project 
which  are  now  being  Investigated  by 
ARA.  At  a  cost  to  it  of  $845,000  ARA 
will  make  possible,  over  a  6-year  period, 
a  total  investment  estimated  at  over  $6 
iwiino",  ARA  is  thus  providing  for  em- 
ployment, for  business  pn^ts.  as  well 
as  a  majior  contribution  to  the  tourist 
industry  which  serves  the  American  pub- 
Uc  as  it  acquires  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  magnificence  of  bur  country. 

Few  States  are  able  to  undertsJce  aU 
the  tasks  that  are  essential  for  the  de- 
vel<H>ment  of  their  economies.  Nor  can 
the  Federal  Government  do  these  things. 
Together.  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments can  accomplish  much.  Essential 
to  this  aceompli^iment,  ..however,  is  a 
mechanism  which  links  aiod  makes  pos- 
sible coordinated  action.  ARA  is  this 
link.  Without  it.  the  people  of  my  SUte 
would  not  be  able  to  plan  a  new  $3,152.- 
000  gypsum  wallboard  producing  plant, 
nor  hope  for  an  associated  satellite  in- 
dustrial complex  which  will  provide 
numerous  employment  opportunities,  and 
add  to  the  gross  national  product. 

Further,  the  projects  contemplated 
would  provide  a  direct  bmefit  in  the  form 
of  219  Jobs.  This  figure  may  not  seem 
large  in  terms  of  the  national  population 
but  translated  to  a  State  with  Just  over 
300,(K)0  Inhabitants  it  represents  sizable 
gains. 

I  believe  that  ARA  has  more  than 
amply  demonstrated  its  worth  for  the 
people  of  Wyoming.  I  believe,  moreover, 
that  ARA  can  also  help  other  States  that 
are  willing  to  help  themselves  with  such 
local  action  as  is  needed  to  provide  ARA 
with  a  proper  working  chance. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  1, 
1961.  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  of  which  I  was 
a  cosponsor  in  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  economic  de- 
velopment legislation  ever  enacted  by  the 
Ck)ngress.  In  Rhode  Island  we  not  only 
applauded  the  philosophy  behind  the 
act,  we  actively  supported  it,  are  doing 
the  best  we  can  to  implement  it,  and  fully 
intend  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Rhode  Island,  an  urban  State,  has  a 
high  degree  of  industrial  sophistication. 
But,  as  in  many  such  areas,  we  are  beset 
by  pockets  of  hard-core  unemployment, 
which,  despite  our  most  strumous  efforts, 
continue  to  blight  our  economy.  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
with  its  three  basic  programs  of  financial 
assistance,  already  has  made  an  axvure- 
ciable  contribution  toward  helping  us 


help  ourselves  in  achieving  our  objective 
of  economic  stability  and  orderly  growth. 
How  has  it  done  this? 

In  Rhode  Island  in  a  population  of 
more  than  868,000.  approximately  24.900 
or  7.1  percent  of  the  labor  force,  are  im- 
employed. As  this  situation  and  worse 
situations  had  existed  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  Providence-Pawtucket  labor 
market  was  immediately  designated  as 
an  area  eligible  for  area  redevelopment 
assistance. 

Rhode  Island  communities  have  only 
as  yet  received  approval  of  four  vitally 
important  project  proposals  involving 
loans  and  grants,  totaling  a  Federal  in- 
vestment of  $1,579,305.  But.  this  moder- 
ate beginning  is  expected  to  lead  directly 
to  the  creation  of  1,454  new  Jobs  and  to 
many  more  Jobs  in  the  secondary  and 
peripheral  industries  that  supply  goods 
and  services  consumed  by  the  direct  jobs. 
For  example,  on  the  25th  of  June  1962. 
1  year  ago  today,  the  Industrial  De- 
velopment Foundation  of  Woonsocket 
was  given  a  grant  of  $136,000  and  a  loan 
of  $50,000,  which  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  creation  of  more  than  255  new  jobs. 
On  the  29th  day  of  June,  1962,  the  city 
of  Providence  was  given  a  grant  of  $375.- 
000  and  a  loan  of  $696,000.  for  access 
roads,  to  the  Mashapaug  Pond  industrial 
redevelopment  project,  which  will  in  due 
time  provide  employment  for  over  1,045 
people.  Furthennore,  in  April  of  this 
year  the  city  of  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  was 
awarded  a  technical  assistance  project 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  drainage 
problem  and  soil  bearing  capacity  of  the 
Moahassuck  Valley.  This  contract  was 
negotiated  by  the  Area  Redevdopment 
Administration  at  a  cost  of  $36,630. 
Within  the  last  2  weeks,  on  the  13th  of 
this  month,  an  industrial  and  commer- 
cial loan  of  $285,675  was  made  to  the 
American  Boat  Building  Corp.  of  War- 
wick, R  J.,  which  will  eventually  provide 
154  more  Jobs  for  that  community. 

Moreover,  recognizing  that  they  had 
only  begim  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
their  economic  rejuvenation,  Rhode  Is- 
land citizens  have  either  submitted  or 
are  about  to  submit  19  additional  project 
pr(v>osals  which  will  require  financial 
assistance  and  which  eventually  will  lead 
to  many  thousands  of  jobs. 

These  do  not  Include  proposals  sub- 
mitted under  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  or  the  Manpower.  Develop- 
ment, and  Training  Act.  But.  financial 
assistance  is  not  the  only  service  pro- 
vided Rhode  Island  by  ARA.  The  State 
has  made  a  number  of  requests  that  the 
Agency  enter  into  contracts  to  study 
specific  economic  problems  of  local  and 
regional  concern.  This  ARA  has  done. 
For  example,  an  edible  fish  study  is 
under  consideration. 

Finally,  ARA  has  helped  Rhode  Island 
train  751  previously  unskilled  or  unon- 
plosrable  workers,  who  previously  did  not 
have  Jobs,  at  a  cost  of  only  $660,458. 
More  than  70  percent  of  these  retrained 
workers  have  already  found  jobs.  Ilie 
savings  in  unemployment  compensation 
and  welfare  paymoits  alone  win  more 
than  adequately  compensate  us  within 
a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added  pro- 
ductivity and  new  tax  contributions  that 
win  be  made  by  these  new  woAers. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  favorably  con- 
sider the  pending  legislation  with  re- 
gard to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  PACIFIC  BLOCKADE  OP  CUBA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  my  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mobton]  and  the  aniior 
Senatm*  from  Ccdorado  [Mr.  Alloit]  for 
their  excellent  statements  on  Cuba.  I 
am  delighted  to  acc^t  the  invitation  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  join  in 
a  discourse  about  American  policy  on 
Cuba,  and  I  heartily  endorse  the  bold 
and  imaginative  proposal  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado.  Presoit  ad- 
ministration policy  on  Cuba  is  inade- 
quate, in  my  (H^nion.  and  therefore  is 
unlikely  to  achieve  its  stated  objective 
of  removing  Communist  power  from  this 
hemi^here.  Likewise,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  mere  criticism  of  that  policy  is  an 
unsatisfactory  antidote  to  its  deficien- 
cies. Constructive  alternatives  should 
be  proposed.  One  such  alternative  has 
now  been  pnnxised  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  deserves  our  thaidu  f <»- 
offering  it. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
reached  their  moment  of  truth.  Cuba 
firmly  controlled  by  a  Communist  regime 
and  supported  by  Soviet  military  power 
is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  hemisphere,  especially  to 
the  security  of  the  nations  in  the  Carib- 
bean region.  This  point  was  clearly 
established  in  the  recoit  outstanding 
report  released  by  the  Preparedneas  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  The  sub- 
axnmittee.  we  wUl  recall,  called  for  the 
elimination  of  the  "evil  threat"  rq;>re- 
sented  by  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Cuba 
"at  an  early  date."  An  ofBeial  arm  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation on  Cuba  and  has  made  its 
pronouncement  in  imequivocal  terms. 
This  is  the  undisputed  fiiMllng  oi  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subeonunit- 
tee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  This  subcommittee  is  made  up 
of  men  of  stature — patriotic  men  not  in- 
fiuenced  by  partisanship.  Their  words 
have  been  stated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Bfr.  Aixott], 
and  by  the  distingui^ed  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  MortowI,  but  I  cite  them 
again  as  the  official  and  undisputed  find- 
ings of  the  Pr^iMredness  Investigating 
Subcommittee's  "Interim  Report  on  the 
Cuban  Military  Buildup."  Cuba  la  ^an 
advanced  Soviet  base  for  ndmranhre, 
revduUonary,  arvl  agitational  aethrtties 
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Heaaispbere  and  affords 
to  export  agents,  funds, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  propaganda 
throoghout  Lat  n  America."  It  "serves 
as  an  advance  nteUlgence  base  for  the 
n.SJBJl.''  It  "nroTldes  a  base  for  the 
training  of  agents  from  other  Latin 
American  ooun  ries  in  subversive,  revo- 
luticmary.  agitational,  and  sabotage 
techniques.' 
The  report  go^  on: 

Our  trtonds 
doubt  our  •blllttr 
foroM   of 

•CrOM  ***f  OOMUl 
Wltlktb* 

step. 
This  eTU  thra* 


•  >roMl 


<vwi»tni  inlimi 


I  Conunu:  list 


Thousands  of 
hemiiq»here  are 
homdand. 
their 
that  unhappy 
the  can  to 
froBi  Oonun^ 
the  inter-Ami 
The   propoeal 


will   understandably 
to  meet  and  defeat  tbe 
thoxisands  of   miles 
If  we  prove  unable  to  (X^m 
threat  at  our  vtrj  door- 


-  The  report  ec  oclud 

must  be  •"»"«"*  ed  at  an  early  date. 

In  what  betti  r  way  can  this  objective 
be  achieved  tha  a  by  Cubans  themselves? 


Tubans  throughout  this 

uudous  to  return  to  their 

ether  with  thousands  of 

brethren  remaining  on 

id.  they  only  await 

to  free  their  country 

rule  and  return  it  to 

n  family  of  nations. 

my   colleague   fr<»i 


Colorado  appeals  to  offer  to  those  Cubans 
the  best  oppoitunity  to  liberate  their 
nation  from  Commimist  rule. 

Let  me  poini  out,  however,  that  the 
Cubans  will  ne  d  all  the  help  they  can 
get  from  the  American  States.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  fi  ee  Cuban  government  at 
Otiantanamo  ii  but  a  first  step  on  the 
road  to  llbertting  Cuba.  Additional 
measures  must  be  implra&ented  to  sup- 
port that  govei  mnent's  liberation  cam- 
paign. 

One  such  me  uure  is  a  pacific  block- 
ade. This  meisure,  unUlce  that  sug- 
gested by  the  si  nior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, is  not  a  n  !w  propoeal.  It  has  been 
discussed  tram  time  to  time  by  various 
Soiators.  I  fir  It  proposed  it  in  August 
2  srears  ago  aid  repeated  it  in  March 
1963.  I  now  r<  iterate  my  support  of  a 
pacific  biockadi!  ot  Cuba  as  a  measure 
designed  to  asiist  the  Cubans  in  their 
efforts  to  free  iheir  homelana. 

On  August  2k.  IMl,  I  first  Spolce  in 
this  Chamber  ai  vocating  a  pacific  block- 
ade of  Cuba.  ]  have  repeated  that  rec- 
ommendation a  od  in  a  sense  this  objec- 
tive was  appnved  in  some  degree  by 
President  Kenn  Kly's  quarantine  of  Cuba 
last  October.  '  "he  authorities  on  inter- 
national law  gei  erally  agree  that  a  pacif- 
ic blo^ade  is  iLOt  an  illegal  action  nor 
is  it  an  act  of  w  xc.  and  that  tinder  it  the 
blockading  nat  on  has  a  right  to  reject 
traffic  to  and  from  a  blockaded  nation 
which  originates  in  third-party  states. 
We  know,  of  <ourse.  that  neither  the 
United  Nations  nor  the  Organization  of 
American  State  t  has  approved  of  pacific 
blockades  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
integrity  of  a  ineml>er  nation  but  the 
present  Legal  A  iviser  of  the  Department 
of  State  is  of  tl]  e  <H>inion  that  imder  the 


Charter  of  the 


Jnited  Nations  the  obli- 


gation to  ref ra  n  from  the  use  of  force 
is  not  absolute.  This,  of  course,  approves 
the  legality,  un  ler  international  law,  of 
President  Keuiedy's  quarantine  of  last 


October  and  the  precedent  for  a  block- 
ade of  Cuba  is  thus  well  established. 

iSi.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  a  summary  of  the  leading  and 
authoritative  opinions  on  the  pacific 
bloclutde  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

There   being  no  objection,   the   ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccMU),  as  follows: 
CiTATioMa  or  DsmrmoMB  and   Othxb  Ma- 

TSBIAX.  RBLATSMQ  TO  PaCITIC  BLOCKADES 

Charles  Cheney  Hyde's  "International  Law 
Chiefly  as  Interpreted  and  Applied  by  the 
United  States,"  volxime  n,  pages  1667  and 
1668:  "The  term  pacific  blockade  refers  to 
the  cutting  off  of  access  to  or  egress  from  a 
foreign  port  or  coast  by  naval  operation  de- 
signed to  compel  the  territorial  sovereign  to 
jrleld  to  demands  made  of  it,  such  as  the 
granting  ot  redress  for  the  consequences  of 
Its  wrongful  conduct,  and  by  a  process  where- 
by the  blockading  state  does  not  piuport  to 
bring  into  being  a  state  of  war.  Such  action 
is  deemed  to  be  pttciAe  merely  in  the  sense 
that  the  blockading  state  is  disposed  to  re- 
main at  peace,  while  the  state  whose  ter- 
ritory U  blockaded  does  not  elect  to  treat 
the  operation  as  producing  wiu-  or  as  com- 
pelling it  to  make  war  upon  its  adversary." 

Hyde,  "International  Law  Chiefly  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  United  States."  ad  revised 
edition,  volume  2.  page  1664:  "International 
law  recognizes  the  use  of  nonamicable  meas- 
ures short  of  war  to  check  the  commission  of 
such  acts  of  aggression." 

Prof.  Pitman  Potter,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected American  writers  on  international 
law.  in  an  editorial  comment  (on  the  pro- 
posal to  use  pacific  blockade  against  the 
Chinese  Conununlsts  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
munist intervention  in  Korea)  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  International  Law  for  April 
1083,  concluded:  "In  short,  the  idea  of  using 
the  weapon  of  blockade  against  Communist 
China,  without  war,  is  not  excluded  by  inter- 
national law.  although  that  depends  largely 
<m  the  reaction  of  Pelplng— or  of  Uoecow. 
It  has  UtUe  to  do  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

PAcmc  Blockades 

(Memorandxun  discussing  pacific  blockades 
prepared  by  one  of  our  contemporary  scholars 
In  the  field  of  international  law : ) 

A  pacific  blockade  Is  an  operation  involv- 
ing the  use  of  force  against  the  blockaded 
state,  but  which  the  blockading  state  never- 
theless does  not  consider  to  be  an  act  of  war. 
Since  blockades  prior  to  the  early  19th  cen- 
t\iry  had  been  associated  invariably  with 
belligerent  activity,  a  tendency  to  regard 
them  in  any  form  as  a  use  of  force  short  of 
war  was  viewed  with  skepticism.  Doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  the  legality  of  a  so-called 
pacific  blockade.  As  recently  as  1952.  the 
seventh  edition  by  Lauterpacht  of  Oppen- 
heinx's  International  Law.  although  citing 
numeroxis  instances  of  pacific  blockades  go- 
ing back  to  1827,  noted  that  "no  unanimity 
exists  among  International  lawyers  as  to 
whether  pacific  blockades  are  admissible  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  international 
law."  A  year  earlier,  however,  the  second 
revised  edition  of  Hyde's  work  on  Interna- 
tional Law.  referring  also  to  the  frequent  re- 
sorts to  pacific  blockades  by  European  states, 
foiind  that  "the  instances  have  sufficed  in 
nmnber  to  jiistlfy  the  conclusion  that  such 
procedure  does  not  necessarily  constitute  in- 
ternationally illegal  conduct."  After  all,  as 
Lauterpcusht  had  noted,  "all  cases  of  pacific 
blockade  are  cases  either  of  intervention  or 
of  reprisals."  Since  the  practice  of  Euro- 
pean states  (but  Hyde  observed  that  "the 
United  States  has  never  had  recourse  to 
pacific  blockade")  had  made  use  of  these 
forms  of  retaliation  for  many  years,  what 
less  could  be  said  for  the  pacific  blockade? 


Nevertheless,  In  the  imposition  of  pacific 
blockades  certain  rules  were  generally  recog- 
nized. One  of  the  requirements  of  a  block- 
ade In  time  of  war  was  that  in  order  to  be 
binding  it  must  be  effective.  This  was  en- 
acted by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856. 
There  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
other  authorities  to  disagree  with  the  com- 
ment by  Lauterpacht  that  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  pacific  blockades  ought  likewise 
to  be  effective." 

,With  reference  to  the  respective  rights  of 
the  blockading  and  blockaded  states,  there 
also  has  been  general  agreement  that  the 
blockading  state  may  seize  and  sequestrate 
any  ships  of  the  blockaded  state  which  try  to 
break  the  blockade.  Such  ships  however 
may  not  be  confiscated;  they  must  be  re- 
turned when  the  blockade  is  raised. 

A  more  troublesome  question  has  con- 
cerned the  effect  of  a  pacific  blockade  on  the 
shipping  and  commerce  of  third  states.  As 
far  back  as  1887.  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  prescribed  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  a  pacific  blockade 
that  "ships  under  a  foreign  Hag  shall  enter 
freely  in  spite  of  the  blockade."  Secretary 
of  State  Hay  declared  In  1002  that  the  United 
States  did  "not  acquiesce  in  any  extension 
of  the  doctrine  of  pacific  blockade  which 
may  adversely  affect  the  rights  of  states  not 
parties  to  the  controversy,  or  discriminate 
against  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations." 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  repeated  this  dec- 
laration in  1916,  and  during  his  tenure  as 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department  of  State, 
Hackworth  said  in  a  memorandxun  on  the 
pacific  blockade:  "If  no  attempt  is  made  to 
extend  the  measures  to  citizens  and  property 
of  a  third  state  there  Is  nothing  exception- 
able from  a  legal  point  of  view." 

Possible  qualifications  of  so  broad  a  state- 
ment should  be  noted.  In  a  r6s\mi«  which 
appeared  in  1982,  the  Naval  War  College  said 
that  while  a  blockading  force  "may  not  take 
vessels  of  third  States  as  price,  it  may  pre- 
vent their  entrance;  and  for  such  detention 
the  blockading  State  assumes  no  liability, 
though  notice  must  be  given  the  vessel  of 
the  third  State  at  the  line  of  blockade  or 
in  an  unquestionable  manner."  Returning 
to  the  subject  again  in  1938,  the  Naval  War 
College  stated:  "The  United  States  has  con- 
sistently denied  the  legality  of  Interference 
with  vessels  of  third  States  by  a  squadron 
applying  a  pacific  blockade.  As  there  is  no 
war  and  therefore  no  belligerent  rights,  legal- 
ly there  can  be  no  visit  and  search,  but  a 
blockading  vessel  has  the  right  to  identify 
ships  attempting  to  pass  the  blockade."  This 
later  statement  would  appear  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  earlier  rteum6. 

A  fair  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  third  States  under  a  pacific  blockade  might 
be  prefaced  by  the  words  of  Oeorge  Crafton 
Wilson  that  "from  the  nature  of  pacific 
blockade  as  a  measiue  short  of  war.  its  con- 
sequences should  be  confined  only  to  the  par- 
ties concerned."  with  the  addendum  that  the 
blockading  State  has  the  right  to  require 
Identification  of  vessels  seeking  to  pass  the 
blockade. 

Up  to  this  point  pacific  blockades  have 
been  discussed  in  the  light  of  long  standing 
international  practice  and  by  citing  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
International  law.  It  now  becomes  necessary, 
however,  to  consider  the  effect  on  the  pre- 
existing situation  of  certain  significant  de- 
velopments in  the  present  century. 
Throughout  this  period  there  has  been  an 
increasing  tendency,  by  means  of  Interna- 
tional conventions  and  otherwise,  to  deplore 
and  in  some  cases  even  to  forbid  the  use  of 
certain  types  of  force  In  the  settlement  of 
International  disputes.  To  mention  a  few 
examples:  The  so-called  Drago  Doctrine, 
adopted  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907. 
prohibited  "recourse  to  armed  force  for  the 
recovery  of  contract  debts";  In  1928  the  Pact 
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of  Paris,  to  which  there  were  ultimately  63 
signatories  and  adherents,  renounced  war  as 
an  Instrument  of  national  policy  and  under- 
took to  settle  all  dlspotes  by  pacific  means; 
the  BiOntSTldeo  Convention  of  1833  provided 
that  "no  State  has  the  right  to  Intervene 
In  the  Internal  or  external  affairs  of  anoth- 
er": It  remained  for  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  register  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  significant  advances  in  this  direction, 
providing  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  article 
2  that  "all  members  shall  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
polltleal  Independence  of  any  State,  or  In 
any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations":  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
adc^ted  at  Bogot4  in  1948.  followed  very  sim- 
ilar lines. 

In  spite  of  various  qualifications  written 
Into  these  arrangements,  it  is  apparent  that 
signatory  or  adhering  states  are  likely  to  be 
restricted  in  ths  choice  of  methods  of  retalia- 
tion against  other  states  hitherto  taken  for 
granted.  Such  operations  as  interventions 
and  reprisals,  for  instance,  are  definitely  less 
practicable — and  it  already  has  been  noted 
that  all  recorded  cases  of  Pacific  blockades 
have  been  either  interventions  or  reprisals. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Notwithstanding  such  restraints  on  the  use 
of  force  short  of  war,  there  is  another  tp- 
proach  irtilch  continues  to  be  unaffected, 
the  right  of  self-defense,  a  right  which  Is 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  "inher- 
ent in  every  sovereign  state."  What  is  im- 
{tortant  in  the  present  connection  is  to  em- 
phasize the  possible  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  self-defense  under  drctmistances 
which  go  beyond  those  encountered  in  the 
traditional  use  of  the  Pacific  blockade.  The 
case  of  Cuba,  for  instance,  involves  not  only 
blockading  and  blockaded  states,  the  rights 
of  Innocent  third  states,  the  vise  of  collec- 
tive action,  but  also  the  incidental  ot  calcu- 
lated effect  of  the  measures  taken  on  third 
states  not  so  Innocent. 

On  the  question  of  collective  action,  for 
example.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
present  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department  of 
SUte,  Abram  Chayes,  feels  that  the  actions 
taken  against  Cuba  have  ample  justification 
under  international  law.  After  stating  that 
the  "Charter  (of  the  United  Nations)  obliga- 
tion to  refrain  from  the  use  of  force  Is  not 
absolute,"  he  goes  on  to  cite  article  62(1)  of 
the  Charter  which  prescribes  the  use  of 
"regional  arraoigements  or  agencies  for  deal- 
ing with  such  matters  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  national  peace  and  security  as 
are  appropriate  for  regional  action."  A  re- 
gional arrangement  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated, the  Organization  of  American  States, 
was  brought  Into  being  by  tha  Bio  Treaty, 
and  as  Chayes  indicates:  "The  quarantine 
action  was  authorized  under"  that  Treaty, 
"whose  primary  purpose  was  to  organise  law- 
abiding  states  toe  collective  action  against 
threats  to  the  peace."  In  full  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  the  organ  of 
consultation  met  on  October  23.  1962.  and 
recommended  that  member  states  "take  aU 
measures,  individually  and  collectively.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force,  which  they 
may  deem  neoessary  to  insure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  cannot  continue  to  receive 
from  the  Slno-Sovlet  powers  military  mate- 
rial and  related  supplies." 

•  •  •  •  • 

llie  foregoing  paragraph  is  concerned  In 
the  main  with  ooUective  action.  It  Is  clear, 
however,  that  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Organisation  ot  American  States,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  organ  of  consulta- 
Uon,  were  directed  just  as  much  against 
certain  activitlea  of  "not  so  innocent"  third 
states  as  against  those  of  Cuba.-  There  Is 
thus  presented  in  concrete  form  the  question 
whether  these  steps  and  their  deUbwately 
Intended  effects  ean  be  defended  as  In  ac- 


cordance with  International  law.  This  writer 
is  convinced  that  the  answer  Is  affirmative. 
So  long  as  the  clrcumstanoes  are  such  as  to 
make  it  permissible  to  Invoke  the  doctrine 
of  self-defense — and  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
the  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department  of  State 
referred  to  the  actions  in  regard  to  Cuba  as 
"defensive" — two  conclusions  are  inevitable. 
In  the  first  place,  collective  action  may  be 
employed;  and  In  the  second  place,  the  inci- 
dental effects  in  OT  to  the  states  against 
which  defensive  measxu-es  are  taken,  to  sulapt 
the  words  used  by  Hyde,  do  not  constitute 
Internationally  Illegal  conduct. 

ExcEEPTS  From  Message  or  the  Late  Frank- 
lin D.  BoosavxLT  to  the  Congress  on 
Janttart  4,  1939 

"The  mere  fact  that  we  rightly  decline  to 
Intervene  with  arms  to  prevent  acts  of  ag- 
gression does  not  mean  that  we  must  act  as 
if  there  were  no  aggression  at  all.  Words 
may  be  futile,  but  war  is  not  the  only  means 
of  commanding  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  There  are  many 
methods  short  of  war,  but  stronger  and  more 
effective  than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home 
to  aggressor  governments  the  aggregate 
sentiments  of  our  own  people"  (84  Con- 
GRESsioNAi.  Record,  p.  74) . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
engage  in  profound  discussions  about  the 
propriety  of  using  a  pacific  blockade  to 
effect  the  removal  of  Russian  military 
support  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  If  we 
are  completely  complacent  and  support 
Cuba  status  quo  we  accept  an  alterna- 
tive to  blockade  which  weakens  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  and  promotes  the 
total  revolution  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere which  Premier  Castro  has  repeat- 
edly stated  he  will  invoke.  A  daily  read- 
ing of  our  newspapers  indicates  that  his 
efforts  are  identified  by  belligerent  acts 
in  many  of  our  Latin  American  nations. 
An  effective  blockade  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  but.  on  the  contrary,  a  neces- 
sary and  helpful  action  to  carry  out  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixotr]  to  es- 
tablish a  provisional  Cuban  government 
at  Ouantanamo. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  measures  to  iso- 
late Castro's  Cuba,  laudable  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  their 
aim  of  bringing  about  the  downfall  of 
the  Castro  regime.  As  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  pointed  out  in  his 
remarks  the  other  day,  food  shortages 
and  an  exodus  of  refugees  h*ve  not 
caused  any  Communist  regime  to  col- 
lapse yet.  Additional  and  more  strin- 
gent measures  are  required. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  a  block- 
ade on  all  supplies  except  essential  foods 
and  medicine  could  deal  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Castro  regime. 

An  embargo  on  trade  relations  be- 
tween non-Communist  countries  and 
Cuba  can  cause  some  dUBculties  for  that 
regime,  but  not  many,  because  it  is  de- 
pendent largely  upon  the  Communist 
bloc  for  its  neoessitiea.  Such  a  blockade 
should  not  be  difficult  to  establish  and 
iw^infAin  In  full  effectiveness.  Our  ex- 
perience last  antomn  bears  this  out. 
And  we  can  count  on  material  assistance 
from  a  number  of  Latin  American  states. 
I  am  cognizant  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  against  a  blockade 
The  same  objectt<»is  are  being  raised 
agidnst  the  proposal  of  the  soaior  Sena- 


tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  That 
is,  it  is  said  that  a  blockade  is  an  act  of 
war,  and  we  cannot  afford  at  this  time 
to  risk  another  American-Russian  con- 
frontation on  as  large  or  even  larger 
scale  as  the  one  last  October  unless  a 
direct  threat  to  the  United  States  exists 
in  the  form  of  reestablishment  of  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  bases  in  CuIml  We  are 
constantly  reminded,  of  the  worldwide 
commitments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  jeopardy  in  which  these  might  be 
placed  were  we  to  take  forceful  action 
now  against  the  Soviets  and  their  pup- 
pets in  Cuba. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  blockade  I 
am  discussing  would  be  pacific.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not  to  destroy  the  Castro  regime 
by  force  and  violence,  but  rather  to 
weaken  it  and  to  persuade  its  Soviet 
mentors  that  their  military  presence  in 
this  hemisphere  must  be  withdrawn. 
The  bloclcade  would  be  an  act  of  war 
only  if  it  were  challenged,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Soviets  are  ready  or 
willing  to  initiate  general  war  over 
Cuba,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact, 
craistantly  stressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  that  American  strategic  power 
is  overwhelmingly  prep<mderant. 

Moreover,  such  a  Uockade  can  be 
legally  justified.  Self-defense  is  a  pre- 
rogative recognized  in  international  law 
as  exemplified  in  the  charters  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  That  was  the  legal 
basis  for  the  blockade  of  last  autumn. 
Even  though  it  is  believed  that  all  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  have  beoi  with- 
drawn from  cdi>a,  we  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely certain  without  onsite  inspection. 
In  any  event,  Cuba  as  a  Soviet  base,  with 
or  without  missiles,  ronains  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  security  of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  forces  required  for  a  blockade  are 
readily  available.  What  is  needed  is  the 
resolve  to  see  it  through.  I  am  aware 
that  measures  such  as  thoee  proposed  by 
my  good  friend  from  Colorado  and  by 
me  are  not  without  li^ka.  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  risks  involved  in  the 
passive  policy  of  procrastination  bong 
pursued  at  present  far  outweigh  the 
risks  of  the  alternatives  that  are  now 
being  proposed.  More  forceful  measures 
are  clearly  required  if  we  really  intend 
to  baring  about  the  end  of  Communist 
rule  in  Cuba  and  the  consequent  danger 
to  the  entire  hemisphere.  Of  course. 
there  is  the  risk  of  another  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  presence  so  near  to 
our  shores,  but  we  must  be  prepared  to 
take  risks  or  follow  a  course  of  vacilla- 
tion which  might  well  invite  disaster. 
Blockade  is  not  the  sole  solution  to  our 
problems  in  the  Caribbean,  but  it.  as  a 
corollary  to  the  use  of  Ouantanamo  by 
free  Cubans,  can  contribute  to  their  so- 
lution. Once  again.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
serious  consideraUon  of  this  course  of 

action.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yidd? 

Mr.  GURUS.  I  yieki  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  TTtah. 

Mr.  BE3mETT.  I  ccmgratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  N^xmska 
upon  raistaBg  this  particular  qnestkm.  not 
only  with  relation  to  the  suggestion  made 
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last  week  by  ttie  dirtlngutehed  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixorr].  but  also 
becatise  this  la  o  oe  program  that  the  ad- 
ministration bai  already  demonstrated 
its  willingness  o  use.  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  the  Pres  dent  was  willing  to  Im- 
pose what  he  c  died  a  quarantine,  but 
what  everyone  e  se  called  a  blockade,  on 
Castro  last  Oct*  ber,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  consider  It  now  as  a  long-range 
instrument  to  «  used  In  solving  this 
problem.  Thert  Is  every  precedent  for 
it.  even  within  t  le  administration's  own 
policies.  The  Se  lator  from  Nebraska  has 
rendered  a  real  service  in  pointing  this 
out  to  the  Senai  e  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah.  I  commend 
to  an  Senators  i  nd  to  all  readers  of  the 
CoNGRxssioiiAL  I  scoRD  the  memorandum 
which  I  did  not  take  the  time  to  read, 
but  which  I  plac  id  in  the  Rbcokd.  in  sup- 
port of  the  legal  ty  of  a  Pacific  blockade. 
Not  only  is  it  k  gal;  it  is  not  an  act  of 
war. 

The  complaee  it.  do-nothing,  vacillat- 
ing policy  whlc  1  seems  to  prevail  has 
caused  some  obi  ervers  to  state  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrln !  now  belongs  to  Khru- 
shchev; that  Kt  rushchev  is  enforcing  a 
policy  of  "hand  I  off  Cuba,"  instead  of 
the  United  Stat  es  saying  to  the  world. 
"Keep  your  han<  s  off  Cuba." 

I  might  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  U  ;ah  that  in  the  iMUtial 
blockade  or  qiu  rantine — whatever  one 
chooses  to  call  it  —of  last  August,  no  one 
rose  up  and  ageed  with  Khrushchev's 
statement  Uiat  t  le  Monroe  Doctrine  had 
been  repealed  <r  done  away  with,  by 
consent  or  othei  wise.  The  self-interest 
of  the  United  Sti  tes  and  our  rights  under 
the  M<mroe  Doc  rlne  were  clearly  recog- 
nized by  theentl  e  world. 

Mr.  BENNET  \  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  lecause  there  are  those 
who  say  that  if  ^  re  impose  such  a  block- 
ade now,  it  will  start  a  war.  But  such 
a  blockade  did  i  ot  start  a  war  last  fall, 
and  the  forces  are  the  same:  Ciiba, 
Khrushchev,  ant    ourselves. 

I  have  the  im  >res8ion  that  the  world 
applauded  the  i  Fnlted  States  when  we 
took  a  Ann  staid  and  imposed  that 
blockade.  Woul  I  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska say  that  t  le  blockade  last  f  aU  was 
apadflc  blockac  »? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  so.  That  is  a 
matter  tsi  defln  tion,  but  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct.  Certainly  the 
nations  of  the  H  Western  Hemisphere  ap- 
plauded it.  We  are  told  by  reliable  ob- 
servers that  our  friends  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  puzaled.  They  wonder  why  the 
United  States  dt  es  not  use  its  strength 
in  th^r  protect  on,  in  our  protection, 
and  in  the  defeise  of  our  principles. 

I  take  this  pos  tion  with  regard  to  the 
blockade  and  In  i  egard  to  a  strong  policy 
conoeniing  Cuba  because  I  think  that  is 
the  way  to  vnii  war.  Certainly  if  we 
let  the  Communl  tts  go  on  and  on,  to  take 
one  country  afte  *  another,  that  will  not 
contribote.  In  th  s  ultimate,  to  a  peace- 
ful wozld,  the  V  oldance  of  war.  or  the 
preservation  of  I  berty  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNET'.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fron  Nebraska  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  CURTLS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Khrushchev  himself  accepted  our  ac- 
tion as  a  pacific  blockade?  He  did  not 
attempt  to  fight  his  way  into  Cuba. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  my  under- 
stam^ng.  Not  only  in  reference  to  a 
blockade,  but  whether  we  were  acting 
as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Formosa,  under 
the  Formosa  Resolution,  or  whether  we 
took  a  firm  stand  in  Greece  or  Trieste, 
or  anywhere  else,  every  time  the  West 
has  moved  with  strength  and  determi- 
nation in  defense  of  principle,  the  So- 
viets have  backed  down.  They  will 
choose  their  own  timetable,  as  has  been 
said  so  many  times.  That  statement  is 
not  original  with  me,  but  certainly  it  is 
true. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that,  in  a  sense.  Khru- 
shchev had  more  incentive  and  more  rea- 
son to  resist  that  blockade  than  he  might 
have  today,  because  at  that  point  our 
objective  was  to  get  rid  of  certain  mis- 
siles which  he  had  brought  to  Cuba  and 
which  could  be  very  useful  to  him  from 
a  military  standpoint;  and  he  agreed 
to  take  them  out  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  a  demand  for  a 
retreat,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and 
he  did  not  choose  to  contest  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  He  did  not  contest 
it  either  in  the  United  Nations  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senators  point  is 
very  well  taken. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  whatever  the  in- 
formation may  be  worth.  I  should  like  to 
state  for  the  record  that: 

First.  In  1946,  after  a  sharp  U.S.  note, 
the  Reds  vacated  Azerbaijan. 

Second.  The  Truman  doctrine  opposed 
the  Commimists  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Third.  The  United  States  fought  a  war 
in  Korea,  and  kept  it  limited. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  gavrisoned 
Europe  and  encircled  the  Soviet  Union 
with  bases. 

Fifth.  The  Reds  cut  off  Berlins  sup- 
plies.   We  mounted  a  massive  airlift. 

Sixth.  During  the  Red  Chinese  attack 
on  Quemoy.  the  United  States  partici- 
pated in  convoying  supplies. 

Seventh.  In  1956,  at  the  time  of  Suez, 
the  United  States  landed  troops  in 
Lebanon. 

Eighth.  The  United  States  blockaded 
Cuba  while  the  Reds  were  arming 
Castro — although  subsequently  we 
marched  down  the  hill. 

Ninth.  The  Umted  States  now  is 
fighting  Communists  in  southeastern 
Asia.  "" 

I  wish  to  make  the  point  that  we  can- 
not avoid  the  conclusion  that  every  time 
we  to<*  a  firm  stand,  it  brought  the  re- 
sults we  Intended. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  greatly 
appreciate  his  remarks.  What  he  has 
said  is  absolutely  correct.  Furthermore, 
his  statement  that  now  we  are  marching 


down  the  hill  is  also  correct;  and  that 
position  by  our  country  does  not 
strengthen  oiu-  hand,  does  not  preserve 
the  peace,  and  will  not  deter  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk]  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  by  the  recital  of 
the  instances  of  firmness  of  position  by 
the  United  States  and  the  reactions 
thereto  of  the  Communists. 

I  suggest  that  there  be  stated,  as  an 
addition  to  the  list,  the  fact  that  when 
there  seemed  to  be  shaping  up  an  attack 
by  Red  China  on  the  channel  Islands  of 
Quemoy,  Matsu,  and  Amoy.  President 
Eisenhower  sent  to  Congress  a  request 
for  a  resolution  which  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  would  pro- 
tect with  its  fleet  and  its  other  forces 
the  sanctity  of  Formosa;  and  the  resolu- 
tion clearly  Indicated  that  we  would  also 
protect  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  the  channel  Islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  As  a  consequence,  instead  of 
launching  their  attack  or  stepping  it  up, 
the  Chinese  Communists  Immediately 
began  a  program  of  reducing  the  threats 
to  both  Formosa  and  the  channel  Islands. 
It  was  not  long  thereafter  that  they  even 
went  on  the  basis  of  bombing  Quemoy  on 
alternate  days,  and  indicated  in  advance 
the  days;  and  those  bombings,  instead 
of  increasing  in  intensity,  decreased  con- 
sistently thereafter. 

So  whether  considered  from  the  stanclf- 
point  of  Russian  communism  or  Chinese 
communism,  the  result  is  the  same; 
namely,  a  program  of  firmness  has  al- 
ways tended  to  safeguard  freedom  and 
to  decrease  the  aggressive  threats  of 
communism.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  concurs  in  that 
statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  do.  I  be- 
heve  that  if  we  turn  back  to  the  news- 
paper files  and  those  of  other  media  for 
the  period  Just  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Formosa  resolution,  which 
stated  in  substance  that  Congress  au- 
thorized the  use  of  the  entire  armed 
might  of  the  United  States  to  defend 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadore  Islands,  It 
will  be  foxmd  that  just  prior  thereto  the 
invasion  of  Formosa  was  expected 
daily — in  fact,  almost  hourly.  But  the 
resolution  was  passed,  with  only  three 
votes  in  opposition  in  the  Senate,  and 
with  only  a  handful  of  votes  In  opposi- 
tion in  the  House;  and  then  the  admin- 
istration implemented  the  resolution. 
We  stood  firm.  Years  have  passed;  and 
what  was  predicted  by  the  keenest  ob- 
servers as  about  to  happen  at  any  mo- 
ment has  not  yet  happened. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  coin  is  equally  obvious — 
namely,  that  on  the  occasions  when  we 
have  appeased  communism  and  retreated 
from  a  firm  stand,  the  consequences  have 
been  highly  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
collective  security  and  freedom. 

For  purposes  of  Illustration,  we  should 
note  what  happened  in  connection  with 
our  attitude  toward  Cuba.  In  October 
of  last  year  we  hit  our  high  point.  It 
was  the  only  time — except  for  the  im- 
fortunate  Bay  of  Pigs  incident — when 
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we  developed  a  policy  and  stood  by  it 
firmly  and  clearly  for  several  weeks. 

But  beginning  with  the  first  week  after 
the  election  of  1960,  we  began  a  steady 
retreat  and  marched  down  hill  from  the 
high  plateau  enunciated  by  President 
Kennedy  on  October  22.  What  have 
been  the  consequences?  One  very  seri- 
ous consequence,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
disaffection  of  a  great  ally  of  ours — 
the  French — from  the  standpoint  of  the 
collective  security  ctxnplex.  General  de 
Gaulle — unhappily  and  unwisely,  in  my 
opinion,  but  understandably — after  ob- 
serving our  failure  to  protect  freedom  90 
miles  from  Florida,  In  Cuba,  where  com- 
munism had  established  a  beachhead, 
began  to  rearrange  his  defense  systems 
on  the  basis  that  the  French  might  have 
to  defend  themselves  and  could  not  rely 
upon  the  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
give  them  the  atomic  punch,  the  tjrpe 
of  striking  power,  and  the  kind  of  se- 
cure national  defense  that  any  sovereign 
coimtry  desires  for  Itself — reasoning 
from  the  standpoint  that  a  country 
which  was  unwilling  to  protect  Itself 
against  communism  in  Cuba,  90  miles 
away,  conceivably  might  not  be  available 
to  protect  Frances-thousands  of  miles 
away — from  ccnnmunlsm. 

Now  we  are  concerned  about  the  course 
that  De  Gaulle  and  the  French  are  tak- 
ing. In  my  opinion,  the  French  de- 
cision is  most  unwise  and  most  unfor- 
tiuiate  from  the  standpoint  of  collective 
security  against  communism.  But  it  is 
understandable.  This  kind  of  disen- 
chantment and  this  tsrpe  of  disaffection 
can  occiu-  in  other  countries,  imless  we 
demonstrate  a  determination  and  an 
ability  to  eliminate  the  Communist  can- 
cer so  close  to  our  shores. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  whole  trend 
of  American  foreign  policy.  We  now 
hear  that  our  goal  is  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  diversity.  I  recall  that  some  45 
years  ago,  in  1917  or  1918.  a  great  Demo- 
cratic President  by  the  name  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  called  upon  Americans  in 
.their  efforts  to  resist  aggression  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  donocracy." 

To  me  what  we  now  see  is  a  big  re- 
treat; it  has  come  in  a  half  century.  I 
like  the  concept  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  like  the  concept  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  diversity. 

What  is  meant  by  "diversity"?  Would 
we  make  the  world  safe  for  an  indi- 
vidual like  the  dictator  of  Haiti,  one  who 
disregards  his  constitution  and  public 
(pinion,  and  establishes  himself  as  a 
military  dictator  while  we  do  nothing? 
Is  that  what  is  meant  by  diversity?  Does 
it  mean  that  there  will  be  a  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment controlled  by  the  Communists 
so  close  to  home?  Is  that  what  is  meant 
by  diversity?  Does  it  mean  that  we 
should  continue  to  countenance  as  a 
permanent  status  the  tsrpe  of  situation 
that  exists  in  the  Balkans,  in  the  Baltic 
States,  and  in  the  countries  which  have 
been  overrun  by  communism  in  Eastern 
Europe?  Is  that  the  kind  of  diversity 
we  wish  to  protect  by  our  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  expenditures  In  foreign  aid. 
through  our  steady  annual  appropria- 
tions of  $3  billion,  $4  billion,  and  $5  bU- 
lion  in  connection  with  the  foreign  aid 
program? 


Or  by  making  the  world  safe  for  di- 
versity does  the  administration  mean  to 
continue  the  diverse  and  divided  condi- 
tions existing  on  the  opposing  sides  of 
the  Berlin  wall?  ' 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we  are 
entitled  to  have  from  the  present  admin- 
istration a  declaration  of  what  it  be- 
lieves our  foreign  policy  should  be.  We 
should  have  a  clarification  and  enuncia- 
tion of  that  policy,  and  then  we  should 
provide  some  support  to  implement  that 
foreign  policy. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
conceive  to  be  our  foreign  policy  goals, 
now  that  they  have  been  redefined  as  an 
attempt  to  make  the  world  safe  for  di- 
versity? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Though  I  do  not 
rise  to  settle  all  the  problems  of  the 
world — and  I  am  not  disputing  the  state- 
ment generally — ^In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
free  peoples  and  those  who  long  to  be 
free.  They  have  a  right  to  say.  "Why 
does  the  United  States  adopt  a  hands-off 
policy?  Why  does  the  United  States  re- 
fuse to  speak  with  clarity  and  firmness, 
and  fail  to  use  its  strength  to  back  up 
such  statements? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  certainly  have  not 
been  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  vis-a-vis  Cuba  or 
vis-a-vis  Haiti.  I  wonder  what  responsi- 
bilities we  have  as  the  Castro  Commu- 
nists, the  Russian  Communists,  and  the 
Indigenous  Communists  of  British  Gui- 
ana are  in  what  is  Virtually  a  riotous 
situation  under  a  Communist  leader  at 
the  present  time? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  redefine 
our  policy.  Our  public  piu-pose  and  na- 
tional security  are  ^not  served  by  the 
preachment  of  a  series  of  pretty  phrases, 
pious  proclamations,  and  brave  words, 
without  a  foUowthrough  providing  a 
clearcut  outline  as  to  what  our  policy  is. 
or  without  arranging  a  program  to  en- 
force such  aspects  of  the  program  as  we 
have  alwasrs  thought  to  be  established 
American  policy — ^for  example,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  bring- 
ing the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  for  making  a  concrete  pro- 
posal. On  earlier  occasions  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  advocated  a 
somewhat  different  approach.  He  has 
advocated  using  the  power  of  economics 
for  the  destruction  of  communism  in 
Cuba — a  type  of  program  of  economic 
sanctions  which  would  not  necessarily  In- 
volve a  blockade.  But  surely  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  do  something  to 
keep  the  free  world  from  crumbling  apart 
as  increasingly  other  countries,  looking 
at  a  do-nothing  program  of  appease- 
ment on  America's  part,  tend  to  strike 
out  on  their  own  to  protect  themselves. 

I  hope  that  this  discussion  of  foreign 
policy,  both  as  it  relates  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  Communist  threat 
in  toto,  will  continue  until,  if  necessary, 
there  is  hammered  out  in  Congress  a  for- 
eign policy  declaration,  which  should 
preferably  be  forthcoming  from  more 
adequate  leadership  at  the  other  end  of 
the  avenue. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  now  srield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  com- 
mend ^<m  on  the  points  that  he  has 
made.  First,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  some- 
what technical  question.  Exactly  what 
is  the  Senator's  understanding  of  a  pa- 
cific blockade? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Pacific  refers  to  the  or- 
ganic meaning  of  the  word  "peaceful" 
blockade.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
aggression.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  troops.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  ingoing  and  outgoing  traffic, 
the  same  as  economic  sanctions;  only  in 
that  case  if  we  should  apply  economic 
sanctions  and  get  other  countries  to 
agree  not  to  send  Castro  the  things  he 
needs,  the  Commimist  world  would  pay 
no  attention  to  it. 

I  again  call  attention  to  a  document, 
which  was  not  pr^ared  by  me,  but  by 
one  of  the  leading  contemporary  schol- 
ars, on  the  legality  of«  pacific  blockade. 
We  have  ample  naval  and  air  force  to 
enforce  it.  But  Americans  could  by 
choice — and  I  am  sure  they  would — ^per- 
mit the  fiow  of  foods  and  medicines  to 
the  people  in  those  coimtrles.  We  could 
weaken  the  Castro  government  to  the 
point  at  which  the  Cubans  and  all  oth- 
ers who  desire  to  make  a  fight  for  their 
liberty  woidd  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  winning. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. However,  I  thought  the  rec- 
ord should  be  complete  in  that  regard. 
I  have  read  that  much  of  the  machinery 
of  Cuba,  including  agricultural  machin- 
ery, factories,  and  so  forth,  is  reaching 
a  high  degree  of  inefficiency  because  of 
a  lack  of  American  spare  parts  for  most 
of  the  machinery.  Would  not  the  pro- 
posed pacific  blockade  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  shut  off  the  fiow 
of  military  spare  parts  from  the  Commu- 
nist commimity  to  Castro's  armed  forces, 
and  would  that  not  weaken  his  power  to 
prevail  as  the  leader  of  a  police  state? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  definitely.  We 
could  shut  off  petroleum,  all  kinds  of 
aviation  fuel,  which,  of  course,  is  a  petro- 
leum product,  repairs,  component  parts, 
and  other  things  that  are  being  used  in 
the  Cuban  industry  to  oppress  the  people 
and  maintain  the  Castro  government. 
Such  action  would  also  include  stopping 
the  flow  of  conventional  arms  to  the  is- 
land; and  it  could  also  stop  the  flow  both 
in  and  out  of  Cuba  of  Communist  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Several  days  ago  we 
pointed  out  in  colloquy  on  the  floor  that 
no  police  state  as  strong  as  the  Castro 
police  state  will  be  overthrown  by  any 
niunber  of  well-meaning  people,  even 
though  they  may  be  himgry.  We  think 
of  East  Germany.  Hungary,  and  other 
countries  as  witness  to  that  fact.  But 
if  we  could  cripple  that  military  machine 
through  cutting  off  supplies  and  espe- 
cially spare  parts  for  their  industrial 
machines,  including  their  agricultural 
machinery,  which  would  affect  their  abil- 
ity to  harvest  sugarcane,  then.  Indeed, 
the  pacific  blockade  would  have  served 
the  worthy  end  of  an  overthrow,  or  a 
possible  overthrow,  at  least,  setting  the 
climate  for  an  overthrow  by  the  people 
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of  Cuba  themMlyn.  with  Mch  hely  as 
tber  eould  get  fi  om  the  exile  cnmninnity 
and  through  th;  underground,  and  the 
moral  nipport  that  they  would  get 
through  the  au  geation  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (  Ix.  Axxon] — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  goi  emment-in-exUe,  which 
we  in  turn  wou  d  recognize,  on  Cuban 
sou. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
No  group  oi  p  <4?le,  whether  they  be 
hungry  or  dissa  isfled.  unhappy,  angry. 
or  whatever  the!  *  condition  may  be.  have 
been  able  to  ove  -throw  Communist  con- 
trol with  their  bi  jre  hands. 

Th»  least  the '  Tnited  States  could  do — 
and  I  think  it  w(  uld  be  suflDcient — would 
be  to  create  a  situation  in  which  the 
CuImuu  could  sieak  and  act  for  them- 
selves. That  is  vhy  I  hope  serious  con- 
aidetaUon  will  t  e  given  to  the  proposal 
to  allow  the  Cu  )ans  to  have  temporary 
'vace  on  Ouant  Jiamo  for  a  provisional 
government.  T  ten.  if  we  should  see  to 
tt  that  the  Com  aunist  forces  do  not  re- 
inforce the  Islaid  with  implonents  of 
war  and  the  siiews  of  their  industry, 
and  other  thins  t.  it  is  aatirely  possible 
that  the  Cubam  might  free  themselves. 
Without  that  th/  ly  do  not  have  a  chance. 
Hie  whole  histtry  of  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  proi  es  it 

Mr.  MORTON  The  Senator  has  been 
very  generous  iii  yielding.  I  should  like 
to  conclude  with  one  comment 

In  the  coUoqty  between  the  Senator 
from  South  Daki  ta  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  the  qi  lestion  of  the  so-called 
Formosa  Resolut  on  was  discussed.  I  was 
not  a  Member  o '  Congress  at  that  time, 
but  I  was  an  oi£B  »x  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  some  ysponsibillty  for  getting 
that  resolution   hrough  the  Congress. 

It  was  recogn  aed  by  the  administra- 
tion at  that  time— the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, an  1  by  Secretary  Dulles  in 
parUmlar — that  if  the  resolution  was  to 
be  an  effective  nstrument  for  peace  it 
had  to  pass  thi  Congress  with  virtual 
unanimity,  for  i  was  the  American  peo- 
ple ipeaking  thtwagh  their  representa- 
tives, and  not  n  erely  a  statement  by  an 
American  Presic  ent  or  by  an  American 
Seeretary  of  S  ate.  Secretary  Dulles 
time  and  again  K>inted  out,  as  did  Pres- 
ident Eisenhowf  r.  that  the  three  great 
confltrts  of  our  i  lemories— World  War  I. 
Wodd  War  n,  ai  id  the  Korean  conflict— 
came  about  as  \  result  of  mlacakula- 
ticm;  miscalcula  ion  cm  the  part  d.  the 
aggrewor  as  to  what  would  be  the  re- 
sponse of  the  leople  of  America,  how 
effective  would  be  that  response,  how 
quick  it  would  t  e.  and  how  dedicated  it 
would  be  in  its  <  etennination  to  achieve 
victoiy. 

The  Formosa  resolution  was  sought 
from  the  Congiess  and  passed  by  the 
Congreas  almos  unanimously.  As  the 
Senator  pointec  out.  there  were  only 
three  defecting  i  otes  in  each  House.  So, 
loud  and  dear  we  veiled  out  to  the 
Chinese  Commuj  ists  where  we  stood  be- 
fore the  fact,  rat  ler  than  after  they  had 
taken  Fonaosa, '  rhen  we  would  have  had 
to  send  marines  in  to  get  tt  back. 

It  strikes  me  that  in  Cuba  today  we 
watoh  o«t  for  the  factor  of  mia- 
Tte  Russians  might  say, 
"ThcT  are  not  gc  lag  to  bother  us  M  miles 
oflshare.  so  we  i  an  take  over  a 


ment  and  build  it  up.  Why  not  do  it  400 
miles  offshore  in  area  A.  B.  C,  or  D 
around  the  Caribbean  perimeter?" 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  added  dan- 
ger, that  there  might  be  a  buildup  of  the 
miisralculation  in  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
munist community,  especially  in  the 
Kremlin,  which  could  plimge  us  into  a 
controversy  far  worse  than  the  risks  en- 
tailed in  taking  such  bold  action  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  have  recommended. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  think  the  greatest 
risk  which  this  Government  could  take 
would  be  to  do  nothing.  The  greatest 
risk  we  could  take  would  be  to  decide  it 
was  not  worth  the  risk  to  act.  Safety 
lies  in  the  direction  of  positive  action  in 
this  field,  as  it  always  has  in  all  fields,  in 
dealing  with  the  Communists  or  any 
other  aggressor. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado, 
to  whom  I  have  referred  many  times, 
and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  very  important 
and  to  my  mind  most  worthwhile  and 
t>eneficial  steps  which  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
the  proposal  he  has  made  today  with 
reject  to  a  blockade  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  proposal  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  last 
week  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  a  provisional  government — not  a  gov- 
ernment in  exile,  but  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment—(rf  the  Cuban  pe<vle  on  Cuban 
son  at  Ouantanamo? 

Mr.  CURTIB.  Most  decidedly  so.  In 
one  instance,  we  would  make  it  possible 
for  free  Cubans  to  have  a  idaee  on  their 
homeland  to  set  up  a  government.  In 
the  second  instance,  we  would  say  to 
those  people  who  do  not  represent  the 
true  gomiunent  of  CtOm.  to  the  Castro- 
ites,  "We  are  not  going  to  permit  a  flow 
of  goods  into  this  country  to  destroy  the 
true  representatives  of  the  people  or  the 
people  themselves." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  Senatm- 
has  heard  speeches  made  by  various 
Senators,  and  statements  made  by  the 
State  Department— even  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself— with  respect  to  the  frag- 
mentation of  Cubans  who  have  either 
been  exiled  or  have  had  to  exile  them- 
selves from  their  own  homeland.  Can 
the  Senator  point  to  a  single  positive, 
constructive  step  which  has  l)een  taken 
by  this  administration  to  provide  a  unifi- 
cation of  these  fragmented  groups? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  I  am  sure 
that  every  student  of  current  events  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  implication, 
at  least,  to  all  Cubans  has  been,  "Do 
not  make  a  move.  We  wUl  not  help 
you." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Cordona  within  the 
past  month  or  6  weeks  was  predicated 
tipon  the  Indeclsiveness,  lack  of  under- 
standing, or  lack  of  action — one  of  the 
three — of  this  administration  during  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  incktait  plus  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  follow  through 


last  October  <m  the  withdrawal  of  Rus- 
sian tro^M  from  the  island  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  far  as  the  chronol- 
ogy is  concemed,  tiie  fragmoitation 
brought  about  by  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  increasing  day  by  day. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  only  that  but  this 
administration  is  fragmenting  the  entire 
Organizati(m  of  American  States  by  per- 
mitting Castro,  backed  up  by  the 
U.S.SJI..  to  strike  terror  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  spoken 
about  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
other  nations.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
noted  the  deterioration  in  our  relation- 
ships with  France  in  the  past  2  years. 
Our  own  President  is  in  Europe  today, 
talking  with  the  leaders  of  European  gov- 
ernments, but  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  France 
have  broken  down  so  badly  that  even 
a  courtesy  call  up(m  President  de  Gaulle 
of  France  is  not  now  considered  advis- 
able. 

I  think  of  our  relationships  with  <3er- 
many.  which  occasioned  the  President's 
trip  to  Europe  today.  I  think  of  what 
has  happened  with  respect  to  England 
and  the  deterioration  of  relations  with 
England. 

I  think  of  the  growth  of  communism 
in  Italy  in  the  past  2  years,  and  even  in 
Greece,  which  was  protected  imder  the 
Truman  doctrine,  tqr  which  we  took  a 
hard  line.  Even  there  the  situation  is 
deteriorating.  I  think  the  same  is  true 
of  Tuikey. 

It  is  difficult  today  to  point  to  a  spot 
in  the  Near  East  where  propaganda, 
bloodshed,  strife,  and  Infiltration  are  not 
more  dominant  than  they  have  been  at 
any  other  time  in  the  past  10  3rears. 

I  think  of  Laos.  I  think  of  Vietnam, 
where  our  policy  is  falling  apart  under 
our  fingers.  I  think  even  of  our  great 
ally.  Thailand,  which  now  seems  to  be 
feeling  the  impact  of  all  these  things. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  we  pcmsider 
the  infiltration  of  commimism  in  South 
America  and  the  instability  of  all  gov- 
ernments there,  the  one  place  in  the 
whole  world  which  seems  to  be  tight  for 
the  moment  is  the  Quemoy-Formosa 
area,  with  respect  to  which  Preesidoit 
Eisenhower  in  1955  requested  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Congress,  and  with  respect 
to  which  we  have  implemented  a  hard, 
tight  policy  and  convinced  the  Commu- 
nists that  we  are  not  going  to  yield  an 
inch. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  There 
are  many  ingredients,  but  one  basic  in- 
gredient that  is  needed  for  the  United 
States  to  be  respected  around  the  world 
is  for  the  United  States  to  stand  for 
something  and  to  back  it  up  and  let  the 
whole  world,  including  the  C«nmunists, 
know  where  we  stand,  and  that  we  in- 
tend to  support  our  position  with  all  our 
strength.  That  not  only  leads  to  respect 
among  governments  which  represent  the 
free  people  all  over  the  world;  that,  in 
my  opinioo.  Is  the  only  road  to  peace. 

Mr.  AllXyrr.  I  have  in  ray  hand  an 
article  from  this  m<M-nlng*s  Washington 
Post,  written  by  Dan  Kuranan,  which 
Is  a  very  excellent  smnmary  of  this  sub- 
ject It  dlw4isses  the  resOtaUon  offered 
by  Representative  Jamxs  F.  Battim,  of 
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Montana,  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   This  article  states: 

U.S  offlclala  were  reluctant  to  rttaaiin 
seriously  this  effort  to  place  CongreM 
on  record,  as  Representative  Wxllxam  O. 
Cram^.  Republican,  of  Florida,  put  it, 
against  any  policies  "leading  tbe  United 
States  toward  a  coexistence  accommodation" 
with  Russia  on  tbe  Cuban  situation. 

I  do  not  know  how  others  feel.  I  used 
the  little  story  in  the  Senate  last  week 
that  anybody  who  believes  in  coexistence 
believes  the  lion  can  lie  down  with  the 
lamb  and  that  the  lion  will  become  a 
vegetarian. 

Nothing  in  this  world,  no  state  of  poll- 
tics  nor  international  relations,  can  con- 
tribute more  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Communist  cause  than  can  a  state  of 
coexistence.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
every  American  will  quit  using  the  word, 
because  it  Implies  getting  along  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  accommodation.  This  is 
what  it  does  not  do.  It  is  under  the 
theory  of  peaceful  coexistence  that 
Khrushchev  has  made  every  bit  of  prog- 
ress he  has  been  able  to  make. 

This  article  goes  on  to  say: 

"There's  nothing  wrong  In  saying  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  isn't  dead,"  one  official 
commented.  "But  such  a  statement  will  be 
meaningless  unless  we  are  ready  to  go  to  war 
over  Cuba." 

I  believe  the  President  has  uttered 
some  words  to  this  general  intent — ^I  am 
not  certain — but  here  is  a  statement 
which  in  effect  says.  "We  believe  in  liber- 
ty— ha  ha.  We  are  not  ready  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  It  will  be  meaningless 
unless  we  are  ready  to  go  to  war." 

So  we  are  now  sasring  to  the  world,  as 
the  President  did  last  fall,  and  as  he  did 
before,  that  we  are  not  willing  to  use  the 
force  and  might  of  the  United  Stotes  to 
stop  this  takeover  within  our  own  hem- 
isphere. 

Cuba  no  longer  has  a  Cuban  Govern- 
ment It  has  not  even  a  Cuban  Com- 
mimist  government  By  every  source 
from  which  we  can  ascertain  the  facts, 
it  is  a  government  that  is  completely 
dominated  and  controlled.  The  strings 
are  pulled,  not  by  Castro,  but  directly  by 
the  Communists  from  Russia,  and  that 
means  Khrushchev.  So  how  do  we  ex- 
pect to  make  progress? 

This  same  official  goes  on  to  say.  as 
quoted  in  this  article: 

This  Idea  Is  a  little  more  Insane  than  the 
usual  ones  made  by  administration  critics. 

Has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ever  seen  one  act  by  this  Gov- 
ernment— and  I  will  limit  it  first  to  the 
time  since  the  crisis  of  last  fall — ^which 
would  lead  him  to  believe  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  has  any  policy  toward 
Cuba?  

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
agree  with  the  Senator's  thesis.  If  the 
Government  has  a  policy,  no  one  knows 
what  it  is.  It  is  not  being  implemented. 
It  appears  to  be  a  policy  of  compromise. 
vacillation,  and  acceptance  of  the  idea 
that  there  can  be  a  Communist  sanctu- 
ary in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That 
policy  is  the  policy  of  those  who  must 
ultimately  bear  the  label  of  "war- 
monger," because  if  Communists  are 
permitted  to  take  over  in  Cuba  now,  the 
same  thing  will  happen  to  one  country 


after  another.  As  the  Preparedness 
Subc(xnmlttee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  pointed  out.  one  by  one 
the  Western  Hemlsi^ere  nations  will  be 
taken  over  by  Communists  and  the 
United  States  will  be  isolated.  The  lack 
of  a  policy  is  leading  either  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  very  costly  war  or  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  to  the  Communists;  and 
the  latter  will  never  be  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thought  this  inter- 
view with  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion in  the  State  Department,  although 
he  seems  to  be  Mr.  Anonsrmous.  was  very 
enlightening.  It  confirms  what  I  have 
thought,  from  examination  and  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  before  the 
various  committees  of  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, namely,  that  the  administration, 
if  it  has  a  policy,  is  limited  to  a  half- 
hearted policy  of  containment. 

I  wonder  if  this  great,  elucidating  in- 
terview with  a  member  of  the  State 
Department  could  possibly  have  been 
with  the  young  genius.  Richard  Good- 
win, the  29-year-old  genius  who  was  the 
President's  special  adviser  on  Latin 
American  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  occurrence,  and  who  had  never 
been  in  Latin  America  in  his  life — which 
may  accoimt  for  some  of  the  mistakes  we 
made — and  if  this  could  be  another 
product  of  his  fertile  mind. 

I  wonder  why  the  doak  of  anonymity? 
Why  do  Senators  suppose  this  admin- 
istration is  concemed  lest  Castro  charge 
us  with  violating  a  treaty,  and  that 
therefore,  there  would  be  a  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  suggestion  of  the  provisional 
government?  After  all.  Castro  refuses 
to  recognize  the  treaty,  anyway.  So  how 
could  this  be  a  violation  when,  accord- 
ing to  Castro,  no  treaty  exists? 

As  I  pointed  out  previously,  and  will 
point  out  again,  this  question  has  been 
researched  by  some  of  the  best  legal 
brains  in  the  country,  and  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposal 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty.  I 
wonder  why  an  anonjrmous  spokesman 
of  the  State  Department  addresses  him- 
self to  a  vilification  campaign,  saying 
this  is  "insane,"  and  that  it  makes  no 
sense.  WThy  that  instead  of  coming  for- 
ward with  a  counter  proposal?  After 
all,  is  the  answer  not  that  these  people 
ooiUd  and  should  come  forward  with  a 
counter  proposal?  I  do  not  assert  that 
the  plan  offered  by  me  Is  a  perfect  one. 
but  one  fact  is  certain:  We  have  seen  no 
acUon.  We  have  seen  a  deterioration  in 
Cuba  and  in  South  America.  I  wonder 
where  Mr.  Anonymous  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  or  at  the  time  of  the 
Berlin  wall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  written 
by  Dan  Kurzman  and  published  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  containing  an 
interview  with  this  anonymous  official 
in  the  State  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

OOP  RnoLtmoM  nt  Hoxtbs  Hits  at  Polict 

ON  Cuba 

(By  Dan  Kursman) 

House  Republicans,  In  a  new  attack  on 

President  Kennedy's  Cuban  poUcy,  yester- 


day submitted  a  resolution  dedarlng  that 
the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  In  Cuba  Is  a 
"clear  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctriiw." 

Representative  Jamxs  F.  BATrnf ,  of  Mon- 
tana, headed  the  Republican  task  force  that 
drew  up  the  resolution.  He  told  the  Hotise 
that  It  should  tell  the  world  in  tmmlstak- 
able  terms  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  "la 
not  dead." 

Submission  of  the  resolution,  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee,  is  the  latest  OOP  move  to  keep 
the  Cuban  Issue  alive  as  a  1964  campaign 
issue. 

UJ3.  officials  were  reluctant  to  discuss 
seriously  this  effort  to  place  Congress  on 
record,  as  Representative  WnxiAM  C. 
Crakkb,  Republican,  ot  Florida,  put  it 
against  any  policies  "leading  the  United 
States  toward  a  coexistence  arcommortatlon'' 
with  Russia  cm  the  Cuban  situation. 

"There's  nothing  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  Isnt  dead,"  one  official 
commented.  "But  such  a  statement  will  be 
meaningless  unless  we  are  ready  to  go  to  war 
over  Cuba." 

Administration  officials  were  even  leas  re- 
luctant to  discuss  a  proposal  made  to  tbe 
Senate  last  week  by  Senator  Ooroon  Aixott. 
Republican.  o(  Colorado,  that  the  XTnlted 
States  should  establish  and  support  a  Cuban 
provisional  government  at  Ouantanamo 
Naval  Base  an  idea  that  has  been  praised 
by  Senators  Babst  Oolowatib.  Republican, 
of  Arisona,  Kabl  MmcuT.  XtepubUcan.  of 
South  Dakota,  and  other  leading  RepuUi- 
cans. 

Ilie  provisional  government,  Allott  said, 
should  be  autha^sed  by  the  United  States 
to  station  on  the  base  Cuban  exile  soldiers 
now  being  trained  in  this  country. 

"This  idea  is  a  little  more  insane  than  the 
usual  ones  made  by  administration  crittcs." 
one  official  said. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  base  were 
used  as  the  site  oi  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, the  Fidel  Castro  regime  might  have 
grovmds  for  charging  that  the  United  States 
was  violating  the  treaty  under  whldi  it  Is 
occupying  Ouantanamo. 

The  United  States-Cuban  treaty,  which 
grants  this  country  a  lease  in  peipetulty. 
states  that  Oxiantanamo  may  be  used  simply 
as  a  «'^^""g  and  naval  station. 

Aside  from  tbU  poasiblllty.  UjS.  oOeials 
said,  the  usual  reasons  for  the  ImpraeUeallty 
of  a  Cuban  govemment-ln-exlle  would 
apply.  No  group  represents  all  or  even  a 
majority  of  the  exiles,  or  for  that  matter,  the 
Cuban  people  themselves. 

Administration  officials  agreed  with  Sena- 
tor Fbank  Chubch.  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  who 
said  that  many  exiles  came  from  "families 
that  owned  or  controlled  almost  all  the  land 
or  wealth  <tf  Cuba  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
greeted  as  liberators." 

Senator  Thbuston  Mobton.  Republican. 
ol  Kentucky,  however,  disagreed  with  this 
view,  expressing  the  belief  that  a  provisional 
government  could  be  set  up  without  violat- 
ing the  treaty.  Aixorr  added  that  Castro 
does  not  recognise  the  treaty  anyway. 

In  calling  for  a  congressional  reet^ution 
oonflrming  the  validity  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Representative  Battxn  asked  that 
President  Kennedy  simply  foUow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Presidents  Roosevelt.  Truman,  and 
Elsenhower. 

Congress  should  demand,  he  said,  an  end 
to  Soviet  intervention  in  Cuba,  a  tonnlna- 
tlon  of  Communist  sabotage,  subversion,  and 
guerrilla  warefare  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  the  ri^t  of  the  Cuban  people 
to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  who  vilifies  us  from  abroad.  I 
have  before  me  the  text  of  a  radio  mes- 
sage from  Moscow  to  Cuba.  It  was  in- 
tercepted at  1400  Greenwich  mean  time 
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the  Conununlsts  back 
fttand  up  to  them. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
caased  the  UB.8.R.  to 

to  the  highest  oompU- 
ment  that  coi^d  be  paid  Vttt  Senator. 
They  have  the  r  governmoit  in  Cuba. 
Tbtg  do  not  wi  nt  to  be  disturbed.  Tlie 
nmatrrr  from  C  dorado  has  offered  some- 
thing concrett,  something  legal  and 
Thej  remonsihiUty  is  on  the 
If  they  do  not  like  what 
has  been  said  here  or  what  the  dis- 
iJngiiiJif  il  Sen  Iter  from  Colorado  said 
en  the  floor  Xb  \  other  day.  or  what  the 
Senator  from  Centocky  (Mr.  Momm] 
said  the  other  t  ky.  they  ahoold  come  for- 
WM^  with  an  a  temative  plan  of  action. 
or  else  concede  that  they  have  no  objec- 
tion  to  the  C(mmunist  sanctuary  and 
control  in  Cubi. 
llr.  AUiOTT  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
JInpl  question.   He  is  aware, 

iih**"i^  S  yeaos  ago  we 
at  Punta  del  Este 
for  whs*  tnnMftl  oat  to  be  between  $12 
MUon  and  %\i  billion  for  assistance  to 
Latin  America  i  countries.  It  was  ad- 
yertiaed  tak  the  press  and  publicized  all 
over  the  world  as  being  $30  billion.  Ac- 
tttaHy.  in  the  III  te  print  it  was  diowB  that 
It  was  saMeUil «  Ufee  $13  bOUoa  to  $14 
billion.  Can  t  le  Senator  point  to  even 
one  ooiaatij  In  Latin  America  or  in  the 
Cailbbean  area  wtieie  there  has  not  been 
an  intensifled  Effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  in  Dtxators  and  where  the 
governments  to  lay  are  not  more  unstable 
than  they  wer ;  2  years  ago  or  at  any 
time  tefore  thi  tr 

Mr.  CUHIU .  I  regret  that  I  must 
concM  in  ttiat  sliateiiii?nt.  I  point  out 
that,  on  the  ot:  ler  hand,  when  the  Pred- 
dent  of  the  Un  ted  States  acted  with  de- 
termination lai  t  October,  that  time  was 
the  tifih.  9obA  n  sunDort  by  the  govem- 
xxktDitB  and  Hk  people  of  the  Western 
Hemispiwre  to  the  Dkiitod  States. 

Mr.  AUJyn .  Tlie  Senator  to  eitirdy 
correcL  It  is  i  ecessary  to  point  out  that 
immediately  pi  ior  to  the  Cuban  crisis  we 
could  not  liave  counted  on  the  firm  sup- 
port of  five  or  six  governments  In  Latin 
America,  and  Ihen  wbm  the  President 


made  his  brave  9eeeh  and  stated  what 
we  woold  do.  we  were  able  to  solidify  21 
governments  in  the  Organisation  ot 
American  Stales  behind  us,  and  get  their 
signatures  on  the  dotted  line  in  a  matter 
<rf  about  24  hours. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  There 
to  one  thing  that  we  must  learn  as  a  na- 
tkm,  and  that  is  that  there  are  problems 
in  the  world  ttiat  cannot  be  solved  with  a 
check.  There  comes  a  time  when  prin- 
ciple must  be  the  guide. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DQMDnCK.  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  congratulations  being  ex- 
tended to  the  Senator  from  Nel>rasluL 
Hto  speech  seems  to  me  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  a  series  of  constructive  pro- 
grams that  have  been  brought  forward 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  I  hope  that  they  will  continue. 
I  have  some  facts  and  figures  which  wlU 
support  the  impact  of  what  the  Senator 
has  been  saying,  in  economic  terms. 
Many  proUems  are  confronting  Cuba  to- 
day. For  example,  it  costs  between  $4 
and  $5  for  ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast  in 
Cuba.  Butter  is  now  selling  for  $8  a 
pound.  If  we  should  oiforce  a  pacific 
blockade,  but  still  allow  food  and  medi- 
cine necessary  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Cuban  people  to  go  into  Cuba,  we 
would  be  cutting  off  the  tools  with  which 
they  are  keeping  a  bare  survival  existence 
level  going  in  Cuba. 

I  gather  that  it  is  the  Senator's  basic 
idea  that  we  could  clamp  down  on  Cuba 
so  that  it  could  not  go  ahead  economical- 
ly and  keep  itself  economically  strong. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  plan  involves  using 
the  force  of  ttie  United  States  to  make 
our  economic  sanctions  work  and  to  en- 
force tiiem.. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Some  interesting 
statements  have  been  made  eoneeming 
the  medidnea  which  we  hav«  sent  into 
Cutia  in  exchange  for  prisoners.  I 
thought  it  might  add  to  the  record  of 
these  debates  to  cite  some  of  them.  The 
first  one  to  as  follows: 

Only  a  small  qiiantltf  ot  the  medicine  sent 
to  Cuba  has  been  made  avallabis  to  tte  pnb- 
Ue  In  the  dmg  stores.  Hot  even  the  moat 
alaqile  medicaments  can  be  obtained  by  the 
lick  among  the  Cuban  population. 

That  statement  was  made  by  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  the  Uhiversity  of  Havana. 

The  next  one  to: 

The  eopply  of  medicines  recelTed  by  the 
Castro  regime  In  the  exchange  for  the  mem- 
bers at  the  3806  Brigade  has  not  rea^Md 
the  Cnbaai  people,  except  for  a  small  amount 
of  Alka-Seltzers  and  aspirins  that  are  sold 
to  the  pubUc  at  very  hXgli  prices.  Tliere  are 
different  versions  as  to  the  desUnatlon  of  the 
shipment.  Reliable  sources  ascertain  that 
the  medicines  are  being  sent  to  the  n.8.81t. 
by  sea  and  air. 

That  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Huertas,  president  of  the  Cuban  Medical 
Association. 

I  have  before  me  a  number  of  similar 
statements.  The  point  I  am  making  to 
that  when  we  act  as  though  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  for  the  people,  not 
for  the  Castroites.  and  when  we  try  to 
do  it  by  any  means  other  than  by  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  that  have  been 


made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  or 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  the  result  to  to  do 
nothing  except  to  strengthen  the  Com- 
munist world  as  such,  and  not  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. What  has  been  proposed,  espe- 
cially by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI,  to  that  we  recognize  a  provi- 
sional government  that  r^nesents  the 
real  Cuban  people,  and  withhold  our 
assistance  from  Communist  agents,  who 
will  either  sell  it  or  divert  it  or  take 
it  to  their  homeland  and  use  It  as  a 
weapon  to  enforce  their  iron  will  upon 
those  enslaved  peoples. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  some  further 
information.  I  do  not  Imow  whether 
these  are  facts  or  estimates.  I  assmne 
that  most  of  the  figures  are  estimates, 
but  they  come  frcHn  intelligence  sources 
within  Cuba.  They  point  out  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  doing  something  about 
a  government  in  Cuba  which  to  impress- 
ing its  people  with  torture  and  terrorism. 

Since  January  1. 1959.  a  total  of  10,717 
persons  have  been  killed  in  action  or 
executed  1^  firing  squads  or  are  missing 
in  Cuba.  More  than  4.000  have  been 
killed  without  any  trial  whatsoever. 
More  than  2,800  were  shot  as  the  result 
of  being  found  by  military  tribunals  to 
be  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  state. 
There  to  no  law  or  order.  The  persons 
in  control  of  the  Cuban  Govemment 
merely  say.  "We  are  in  charge.  We  do 
not  like  what  you  are  doing.  We  will 
shoot  you."  AcMxding  to  thto  estimate, 
since  January  1.  19S9.  10.717  have  l}een 
killed  or  executed  by  a  firing  squad  of 
Cuba's  Red  regime. 

It  to  estimated  that  965.000,  or  more 
than  14  percent  of  the  island's  popula- 
tion, have  been  arreted  for  political  rea- 
sons. Approximately  81,000  are  still  in 
jaito,  prisons,  and  ccmcentration  camps. 
The  result,  according  to  the  report,  has 
been  a  mass  exodus  from  Cuba.  Since 
January  1,  1959,  approximatdy  449,450 
Cubans  have  I^  the  island.  Atx>ut 
230,000  additional  persons  are  at  present 
in  CulMk  awaiting  the  opportunity  to 
leave.  They  are  in  posaoslon  of  pass- 
portB  and  are  trying  to  get  out  of  Cuba. 
Approximately  385,000  are  trying  to  ful- 
fill the  requirements  for  leaving  the 
toland. 

Thto  to  another  situation  in  which 
communism  has  inqiosed  its  will  on  peo- 
ple who  want  to  leave  but  are  required 
to  stay  against  their  will.  It  to  similar 
to  the  wall  in  East  Berlin. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  hto  recitation  of  the 
facts.  They  leave  me  with  thto  thought: 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  we  ought  to 
withdraw  recognition  of  thto  false,  for- 
eign. Communist  government  of  Cuba. 
As  of  today  we  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Thto 
information  to  quite  interesting  to  me. 
We  have  been  called  warmongers  because 
we  have  proposed  to  do  certain  things 
for  the  people  of  Cuba.  Those  who  do 
not  agree  with  us  have  said  we  are  advo- 
cating war  In  one  form  or  another.  As 
happened  recently  when  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Colorado 
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[Mr.  AixoR]  made  bto  vamptmal,  it  was 
said.  "TtoiM  mnana  war." 

The  Intereating  thing  to  that  of  the 
more  thM  449,000  refugees  who  have 
left  Cuba,  $85,900  have  been  located  in 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  haven 
for  them,  because  here  they  can  exercise 
their  fieedom  once  again.  Our  cotmtry 
has  provided  a  haven  for  them,  even  to 
a  greater  extent  than  have  their  Span- 
ish-qDcaking  and  Portuguese-speaking 
brothers  in  Latin  America. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that,  having  pro- 
vided a  haven  and  having  witnessed  at 
firstliand  what  has  taken  place  among 
the  refugees,  it  to  up  to  us  to  make  posi- 
tive proposal^  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraduiimcr the  senior  Senator  fnun 
Colorado  have  been  making,  to  do  some- 
thing idMut  the  conditions  in  Cidm.  in 
order  to  give  them  recontrol  over  ttieir 
own  govemment  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  hto  contribution  to  the 
discussion.   I  yield  the  floor. 


to  provide  an  initial  installment  of  $S00  mU- 
Uon  to  finance  the  program.  But  an  eqvial, 
perhaps  even  a  greater,  responsibility  rests 
on  the  Latin  American  countries.  All  of  our 
teehnieal  assistance,  all  of  our  economic  aid 
will  fall  ta  their  purpose — In  fact,  may  on^ 
make  matters  worse — If  they  are  not  aooom- 
panled  by  vlgorouB  efforts  and  far-reaching 
instituttonal  changes  on  the  part  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples  themselves. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue today  with  my  critical — and  I 
hope,  constructive — analysto  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

One  of  the  key  sections  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  to  that  dealing  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  It  carries  authorization  of 
a  very  large  sum,  and  it  deato  with  one 
of  the  most  difficult  geographic  areas  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  foreign  aid  request  contains  a  pro- 
posed budget  of  $925  million  for  the  Al- 
liance for  fiscal  1964.  Thto  con^Miree 
with  $707  million  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1962  and  $751  million  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1963. 

As  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  an 
economic  aid  program  for  South  and 
Central  America.  I  have  been  as  disap- 
pointed as  anyone  by  its  seeming  lack  of 
achievement  to  date.  The  special  report 
by  the  former  Presidents  of  Colombia 
and  Brazil,  Mr.  Ueras  and  Mr.  Knbto- 
chek,  should  be  a  warning  signal  to  Con- 
gress that  substantial  changes  are 
needed  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
they  should  be  made  before  the  United 
States  commits  large  new  sums  of  money 

to  it.  

In  the  fall  of  1960  Senator  Hickkw- 
Loopn,  of  Iowa,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  participathig  In  the  Bogotft  Confer- 
ence, along  wtth  the  then  Under  Secre- 
tWT  of  State,  Douglas  Dillon,  where  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

We  said  In  our  report  that  the  Confer- 
ence coidd  prove  to  be  a  turning  point 
in  htotory .    We  continued : 

We  say  "perhaps"  because  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  Bogot&  Conference  can  be 
measured  only  as  Its  agreements  and  rec- 
ommendations are  Implemented.  What  Is 
proposed  in  the  Act  of  Bogot4  Is  a  hem- 
Ispherewlde  program  of  social  reform  to  ac- 
company the  existing  programs  of  economic 
development. 

This  is  properly  described,  not  as  a  n.S. 
program,  but  as  an  inter-American  program 
Subject  to  appropriation  of  ftinds  by  the 
Congress — which  we  hope  will  be  promptly 
forthcoming — ^the  United  States  has  agreed 
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To  me,  it  was  in  1960  and  to  today 
completely  self-evident  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  to  not  an  American  program 
to  subsidize  the  status  quo  in  Latin 
America.  We  are  not  making  available 
$700  million  a  year  to  its  countries  just 
to  keep  the  Commtmtot  wolf,  in  the  per- 
son of  Pldel  Castro,  from  Uie  door. 

The  sole  and  single  purpose  of  the 
American  capital  to  to  finance  reform. 
I  stress  that.  The  concept  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  put  money 
into  feudal,  oligarchic,  Inftotion-ridden, 
or  military  regimes  In  South  and  Central 
America  Just  to  keep  them  from  falUng 
into  the  hands  of  Commimtots  to  one 
that  iftiould  be  dispelled  in  bot^  hem- 
ispheres. 

If  that  to  the  Idea  that  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican critics  have,  and  if  that  to  the  foun- 
dation for  their  criticisms  of  the  United 
States  that  we  are  not  maktog  money 
available  fast  enough,  then  I  say  we 
might  as  well  stop  the  Alliance  right 
now.  I  am  not  at  all  taterested  in  any 
such  American  aid  program.  I  am  not 
at  all  interested  to  preserving  govern- 
ments whose  policies  make  the  rich  rich- 
er and  the  poor  poorer  despite  American 

aid.  ., 

I  make  these  comments  today  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

That  to  happening  in  some  of  these 
countries,  and  all  we  are  doing  to  sub- 
sidizing them.  We  are  subsidizing  a 
continuation  of  a  good  many  activities  in 
Latin  America  that  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  democratic  processes. 

To  the  extent  that  we  do  subsidize 
these  policies,  there  can  never  be  an  end 
to  our  aid  because  such  countries  are 
the  true  foreign  aid  "rathole."  There  to 
not  enough  capital  in  the  whole  United 
States  to  fill  them  up.  Communism  will 
always  be  a  specter  hovering  over  tliem 
and  there  will  never  be  an  indigenous 
barrier  to  it.  Tlie  only  barriers  win  first 
be  US.  economic  aid,  and  then  US.  mill- 

Already,  the  level  of  military  aid  to 
Latin  America  to  inrreasing  Seventy- 
seven  million  to  programed  thto  year,  just 
to  maintain  internal  security.  But  in 
most  instances,  an  internal  security  prob- 
lem in  Latin  America  will  continue  untU 
economic  freedom  and  democratic  pro- 
cedures are  granted  to  their  masses. 

However,  the  point  I  want  to  make 
today  to  that  the  Congress,  in  passing 
a  foreign  aid  bill,  must  reetwphafiize  that 
our  contribution  to  the  Allianee  for 
Pnxress  to  only  one  to  h^  them  in  the 
economic  and  social  reforms  they  want 
to  imdertake.  n  they  do  not  want  to 
adopt  land  reform,  housing,  education, 
and  resource  development  programs,  and 
if  they  do  not  want  to  accompany  them 
with  the  fisoal  and  ftnanfiial  policies 
needed  to  make  them  work,  there  to  noth- 


ing for  the  American  taxpayers  to  il- 
nanoe. 

Thto  leads  me  to  the  common  criticism 
that  we  have  conducted  many  Mlateral 
Brraz«ement6  with  the  governments  at 
thto  hemisidiere,  when  we  should  have 
worked  through  a  hemispherie  organi- 
zatiim,  or  panel,  to  make  the  decisions 
about  where  the  money  to  to  go  and 
under  what  circumstances.  I  have  great 
63rmpathy  for  that  p<rint  of  view.  I  am 
sorry  tiiat  i^e  Alliance  funds  have  not 
been  handled  «m  a  aiultllatetal  basto. 
But  I  believe  tht  principal  oiidectian  to 
such  a  procedure  has  come  from  aome  of 
ttie  governments  themaetves,  who  feel 
their  bargaining  power  mii^t  be  dilated 
throu^  such  an  arrangement. 

I  think  we  should  make  a  new  effort, 
anyway,  to  operate  the  Allianoe  for  Preg- 
ress  through  a  board  of  parttctpatttng 
countries.  I  think  it  should  be  m>  to 
all  the  partnras  of  the  Alliance  to  decide 
what  projects  shall  be  financed,  and  what 
conditions  must  be  met  by  the  recipient 
country. 

Moreover,  I  should  like  to  see  ttie 
United  States  put  a  definite  ceiling  on 
the  total  that  wm  be  expended  for  the 
Allianee  for  Progress.  We  ^oidd  be 
able  to  say  that  an  amount  in  the  gen- 
eral neighborhood  of  $1  billion  a  year  win 
be  available  for  the  next  $  years,  and  that 
when  that  money  to  gone,  there  wUl  not 
be  any  more,  and  that  If  Latin  America 
has  little  or  nothing  to  show  for  it,  it 
will  be  because  of  their  own  failure,  not 
ours. 

I  think  we  may  need  some  definite 
ceiling,  because  we  do  not  have  clear- 
cut  economic  goals  in  mind  for  ttie  Alli- 
anoe, as  we  did  with  the  Marshall  plan. 
Undo*  the  Marshall  plan,  we  recon- 
structed an  economic  plant  that  liad  been 
destrosred.  We  helpeil  rebufld  going  In- 
stttutions. 

In  Latin  America,  we  are  trying  to 
build  soowthlng  that  was  never  there 
before.  Our  program  to  not  one  of  re- 
construction, but  of  development.  Re- 
construction carries  a  built-in  tapering 
off  and  conclusion;  but  development  to 
open  ended.  Unless  it  to  wisely  planned, 
and  accompanied  by  financial  and  eeo- 
nomlc  policies  that  maximize  the  effect 
of  ttie  capital,  there  may  be  only  ex- 
penditure and  no  development  at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  run  the  risk  of  assuming  flnanrial 
reepcmslbiltty  for  the  whole  of  South  and 
Central  America,  simply  to  keep  It  ant  of 
the  hands  d  communism.  To  da  that 
would  be  to  pitt  up  a  bear  by  the  tall; 
and  each  year  the  cost  to  us  merely  to 
hang  on  to  it  would  be  greater,  although, 
even  eo,  we  probably  would  not  be  able 
to  f (Hestall  vifdent  xcfvohitlona. 

In  considering  the  bill  thto  year,  I  hope 
Congress  will  work  out  tdae  means  of 
tying  UJ3.  aid  more  specifically  to  the 
financing  of  ref<Kin,  and  will  find  ways 
of  encouraging  the  formation  of  a  coun- 
cil of  recipient  countries  to  decide  how  a 
specific  and  limited  amount  of  money 
shall  be  spent  f<x-  the  Alliance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  closing 
my  remarks,  I  state,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs, that  I  ahall  not  support  the  Alh- 
anoe  for  Procrass  profl^am  in  the  for- 
eign-aid bill,  in  its  present  f  onn.    I  dudl 
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wipport  teoot  mie  aid  to  Latin  America 
If  the  flpedfl;  amounts  are  related  to 
BpedUe  refon  is  and  q^edflc  projects. 

Fartbeimo]  e.  I  shall  not  support  any- 
where near  tl  te  amount  of  money  called 
for  by  the  Al  lance  for  Progress  recom- 
mendations o  this  administration  as  re- 
gards mllltar  '  aid  for  so-called  internal 
security.  In  my  Judgment,  we  can  save 
m<mey.  In  coonection  with  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  by  iiaUng  clear  to  the  Latin 
American  cou  itries  that  we  are  not  going 
to  eontlmie  t  >  help  them  build  up  their 
military  programs,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  most  instances  they  do  not  need 
at  all.  and  wta  tch  all  of  us  know  would  be 
of  no  help,  an  irway.  to  the  United  States 
In  case  of  a  ^ rar  with  RuBsla.^^taclf  we 
got  Into  a  wi  r  with  Russia,  the^nited 
States  would  te  the  one  to  protect  Latin 
America:  in  f  nuclear  war.  Latin  Amer- 
ica would  not  be  of  any  particular  aid  to 
US.  by  virtue  of  the  military  aid  which 
Is  called  for  in  this  bill. 

Ttaerefc^.  he  time  has  come  for  us 
to  say.  in  be  lalf  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. "lAUli  more  for  military  aid,  but 
plenty  more  or  economic  aid.  provided 
you  do  two  t  tings:  one.  relate  such  aid 
to  veciflc  re  orms  which  are  so  sorely 
needed  in  Lat  n  America;  two,  relate  the 
aid  to  9ecifl(  projects  in  Latin  America 
that  will  help  raise  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  the  nu  sses  of  the  petH^le  in  Latin 
America" — fo  -  Latin  America  will  obtain 
her  greatest  security  and  protection 
when  the  governments  of  the  Latin 
American  coimtries  take  the  reform 
steps  that  mu  t  be  taken  In  order  to  make 
It  possible  to  raise  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  the  ms  sses  of  the  people  In  Latin 
America.  Tb  at  means  tax  reform,  land 
reform,  judici  tl  reform,  medical  aid.  and 
all  the  other  lid  necessary  to  better  the 
economic  lot  ( >f  the  masses  of  ttie  people 
there,  so  thes  can  enjoy  economic  free- 
d(m  of  cholo  for  the  individual.  Once 
that  day  arr  vea,  we  shall  not  have  to 
worry  about  political  freedom  in  Latin 
America,  for  i  people  who  are  econom- 
ically free  an  always  politically  free. 

Mr.  Preside  it.  I  yield  the  floor. 


LIAMENT>RY 


THE    SENATE    OF    PAR- 
DELEGATION  FROM 


VISIT    TO 

UAME 

INDIA 

Mr.  HUMFbREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Intro  Itice  to  the  Senate  a  very 
distinguished  delegation  from  the  Par- 
liament of  In<  ia. 

Tlie  delegat  on  is  led  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  the  People,  HOn.  Hukam 
Singh,  and  alw  by  the  Deputy  Speaker 
of  the  Council  of  States.  Mrs.  Violet  Alva. 

The  group  sonsists  of  six  parliamen- 
tarians, plus  ( he  Secretary  of  the  House 
of  the  Pe<q;>le. 

Today,  cert  tin  Members  of  the  Senate 
had  the  good  fortune  to  participate  in 
an  informal  Ii  incheon  with  this  able  and 
distinguished  delegation,  and  to  have  an 
exchange  of  t  loughts  and  views  on  prob- 
lems relating  o  our  respective  countries. 

The  membe  rs  of  the  delegation  are  the 
following: 

The  Speakc  r  of  the  House  of  the  Peo- 
ple. Hon.  Hiikam  Singh;  the  Deputy 
Speaker  of  tl  e  Council  of  States.  Mrs. 
Violet  Alva;  I  cm.  R.  K.  Khadilkar,  Mem- 
ber of  the  S  vaae  of  the  People-,  Hon. 


Diwan  Chand  Sharma,  Member  of  the 
House  of  the  People;  Hon.  Surendra 
Nath  Dwivedy,  Member  of  tlie  House  of 
the  People;  Bon.  Gopal  Swamp  Pathak, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  States;  and 
the  Hon.  Maheswar  Nath  Kaul,  Secre- 
tary of  the  House  of  the  People. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending a  very  warm  welcome  to  all  of 
these  distinguished  visitors. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  3rield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  group  in  the 
Senate,  those  on  the  Republican  side,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  in  wel- 
coming to  the  Senate  this  distinguished 
group  of  parliamentarians  from  the  Re- 
public of  India. 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  wel- 
come them,  because  during  my  short 
service  in  India,  in  1955  and  1956, 1  had 
the  honor  of  meeting  most  of  them. 

But,  Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  per- 
sonal interest  I  have  in  their  visit,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  believe  all  of  us  welcome 
them  because  of  the  country  they  repre- 
sent and  because  of  the  principles  for 
which  their  country  stands. 

I  know  there  are  differences  of  thought 
and  differences  of  approach  to  certain 
domestic  problems  and  differences  in  at- 
titude toward  some  of  the  international 
questions.  However,  there  are  very  sub- 
stantial similarities  between  our  country 
and  India,  and  I  believe  we  should  always 
take  them  into  account. 

India,  like  our  country,  but  years  later 
than  our  country,  is  establishing  her  po- 
litical institutions  of  freedom.  India  Is 
also  imdergoing  an  industrial  revolution, 
years  after  our  country  and  the  other 
Western  democracies  had  that  experi- 
ence, and  imder  much  more  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  India  now  faces  these  problems, 
there  hangs  over  India  the  shadow  of  ag- 
gression from  her  northern  neighbor. 

Yet  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  my  coimtrymen  that,  despite  all  of 
these  difficulties,  India  has  never  faltered 
in  maintaining  her  adherence  to  her 
democratic  Institutions  and  values. 

These  men  and  this  distinguished 
woman  are  the  representatives  of  a  par- 
liamentary institution.  In  their  own 
work  they  pursue  the  same  tjrpe  of  dem- 
ocratic procediffes  that  we  pursue  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House.  One  who  visits 
in  their  country  finds  the  same  demo- 
cratic values,  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  individual,  freedom  of  the  individual, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  free  elections, 
which  we  have  valueid  for  so  long  in  our 
covmtry.  So  today  it  is  my  great  honor 
and  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagiie  in 
welcoming  here  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  a  democracy  in  the  East. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  join  with  my  col- 
league in  extending  a  word  of  welcome  to 
the  disting^shed  visitors  who  are  honor- 


ing us  today.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  with  them  in  the  informal  limcheon 
that  was  referred  to.  There  was  a  very 
helpful  and  informal  discussion  there  of 
questions  in  which  both  countries  are  in- 
terested. It  is  a  very  fine  thing  that  they 
have  come  oiu:  way.  I  express  the  wish 
that  they  may  have  a  most  successful 
and  happy  tour  of  the  parts  of  ttie  United 
States  they  visit.  I  join  in  greeting  them 
here  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  also  to  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Republic 
of  India,  who  through  his  service  in  the 
city  of  Washington  has  brought  honor 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  country 
and  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  These 
visitors  continue  the  fine  exchange  that 
exists  between  oiu:  respective  countries. 
Only  recently  the  President  of  India  was 
with  us,  and  then  the  BCinister  of  De- 
fense. These  were  very  important  visi- 
tors, and  they  have  added  a  great  deal 
to  oiu*  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
India  and  our  understanding. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I 
believe  our  colleague  has  spoken  so  elo- 
quently for  \i8  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  his  statement  needs  no  addition  by 
me.  But  I  have  so  much  regard  for  Mr. 
B.  K.  Nehru,  the  Ambassador  of  India  to 
the  United  States,  who  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  his  colleagues,  some  of  whom  I 
visited  myself  in  India  7  years  ago,  that 
I  desire  to  say  that  if  freedom  is  to  tri- 
umph in  that  nation,  it  will  be  because  of 
the  sense  of  democracy  in  India  as  con- 
trasted to  China.  I  rise  today  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  these 
distinguished  visitors,  and  to  assure  them 
that  they  have  in  the  United  States  a  vast 
reservoir  of  good  will,  affection,  and  a 
desire  to  help  upon  which  to  draw. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  each  of  the  visitors  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOVEBNMENT.AL   ArTAHtS  INSTITUTE, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Biogri^ihlc  information  concerning  the  In- 
dian Parliament,iry  Delegation,  participants 
In  the  foreign  leader  exchange  program  of 
the  Office  of  Cultiiral  Szchange  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State.  Washington,  D.C. 

BUKAM  Sntow 

Present  position:  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
the  People  (Lok  Sabha),  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Indian  Parliament. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  Montgomery.  In- 
dia (now  Pakistan) ,  Axigust  30.  1806. 

Home  address:  Paramjit  OanJ,  Kapur- 
thala.  Punjab. 

Family:  Married;   one  daughter. 

Academic  background:  B.A.,  Khalsa  Col- 
lege. Amrltaar;  LIi.B..  Law  College,  Lahore. 

Previous  position:  Manager,  Khalsa  High 
School.  Ifontgomery,  1041  and  1043-46;  chair- 
man, governing  body.  Khalsa  College.  Delhi; 
president,  bar  aasoclatlon,  Montgomery  Dis- 
trict; Puisne  Judge.  State  High  Court, 
Kapurthala.  1M7-48;  member  of  the  Indian 
ConsUtuent  Assembly.  1048-1060. 

Memberships:  Member  of  Akall  Party. 

Travels  abroad:  Member  Indian  Parlia- 
mentary  IMegatlon   to   Russia  and   Yugo- 
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■lavia.  1W6:  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Conference,  Canberra,  1059;  United  States 
(foreign  leader  grant) ,  1960. 

Itoa.  VioLsr  Ax.va 

Present  posttiaa.:  Deputy  Speaker  of  the 
CouncU  of  States  (Rajya  Sabha),  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Indian  Parliament. 

Date  axMl  place  et  birth:  AprU  24,  1908, 
Ahmedabad.  India. 

Address:  S,  Ashoka  Road,  New  Delhi. 

Academic  training:  M.A.,  L.L.B.,  University 
of  Bombay;  diploma  of  Social  Service  League, 
Servants  of  India  Society;  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor of  KngUsh,  Indian  Women's  University. 

Other  preaent  positions:  advocate  of  the 
supreme  court  since  1061;  first  woman  ad- 
vocate to  argue  a  case  successfuUy  before 
the  full  bench  of  the  High  Court  of  India. 

Past  positions:  Deputy  Home  Minister, 
Government  of  India,  1067-62;  legal  prac- 
tice, 1037-1045;  member.  Bombay  Municipal 
Corporation  1946;  member.  Bombay  Legisla- 
tive GouncU  1047-1052;  honorary  presidency 
magistrate,  Bombay;  justice  of  the  peace, 
Bombay;  JaU  visitor  and  presiding  Justice 
of  juvenile  courts;  elected  member  of  execu- 
tive of  Congress  Parliamentary  Party;  mem- 
ber, public  accovmts  committee,  1954-58. 

Membership  In  organizations:  President. 
International  Federation  of  Women  Lawyer*; 
member  of  the  senate  of  the  Indian  Women's 
University:  member  of  standing  cammlttee. 
All  India  Newspaper  Editors  Conference^ 

Publications:  Founded  and  edited  tlie 
Begum  (later  the  Indian  Woman). 

Travel  abroad:  Egypt.  Ceylon,  Burma, 
Brazil,  Mexico.  United  States  (leader  grant) , 
1962. 

R.  K.  Khaoilkae 

Present  position:  Member  of  the  House  of 
the  People  (Lok  Sabha) ,  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Indian  Parliament. 

Place  and  date  of  birth:  Ratnaglri,  Maha- 
rashtra; December  16.  1904. 

Academic  training:  BJk..,  Fsrgusson  Col- 
lege, Poona;  LL3.,  Law  CoUege.  Poona. 

Past  positions:  Member,  Lok  Sabha,  1067- 
62;  editor  of  various  newspapers,  1938-48. 

Travel  abroad:  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia, 
China,  UJ3.SJI. 

StntsKSHA  Nath  DwiVBit  c 

Present  position:  Member  of  the  House  of 
the  People  (Lok  Babha),  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Indian  Parliament. 

Place  and  date  of  birth:  Cuttack,  Orlwa 
State:  February  11,  1018. 

Past  positions:  Member,  Lok  Sabha,  1957- 
62;  Member,  Rajya  Sabha  (the  Upper  House 
of  the  Indian  Parliament) ,   1052-66. 

Other  present  positions:  Deputy  chairman, 
Praja  Socialist  Party. 

OoPAL  Swaxup  Patrak 

Preaent  posltloa:  Member  of  the  Upper 
Hoose  of  the  Indian  Parliament  (Rajya  Sab- 
ba). 

Place  and  date  of  birth:  Bareilly,  UP.; 
Febmary  M,  18S6. 

Aoademle  training:  BJk.  Ooremment  Col- 
lege, Lahore;  MJk..,  Agra  College;  LL.  B..  Alla- 
habad Unlvenrity. 

Past  poeftlons :  Delegate,  Indian  delegation 
to  UNGA,  1046-1050:  Senior  Advocate,  Su- 
preme Court  or  India. 

Memberskilp  in  professional  organlHitions: 
Ezecnttve  oooncO,  Allahabad  University;  ex- 
ecutive presideiit,  Indian  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Iiaw;  member,  Indian  Commlsaion  at 
Jurists. 

Travel  abroad:  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Swltaerland,  Oee^Mdovidcla.  United  States 
of  America,  Oovth  America  (as  Special  Rep- 
reeentaMve  of  the  Frhne  Ifinlster  wtth  per- 
sonal rank  of  Ambassador) . 


DrwAN  Cband  BsisBi*^ 

Present  poeltlon:  Member  oC  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament  (Lok  Saliha) . 

Place  and  date  of  birth:  Otijarat.  West 
Pakistan:  March  8.  1896. 

Academic  training:  MA.,  Presidency  Col- 
lege. Calcutta;  B A..  DA.V.  College.  Lahore. 

Past  positions :  Professor  and  head  of  Eng- 
lish Department,  Punjab  University,  Chan- 
digaiH.  1040-62. 

Membership  in  professional  organisations: 
President,  University  Teaclier's  Association, 
Punjab  University. 

Publications:  "Men  and  Manners."  "Our 
Indian  Heritage."  "Life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi," 
"The  Prophets  of  the  Bast,"  "Tales  of  Friend- 
shM>,"  "The  Makers  of  Today." 

Travel  abroad:  Malaya,  Korea,  Japan, 
China,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  Netherlands,  France. 
United  States  of  America,  United  Kingdom, 
Switzerland. 

Mabsswah  Nath  Kaih. 

Present  position:  Secretary  of  the  Lower 
Hovise  of  the  Indian  Parliament  (Lok 
Sabha). 

Place  and  date  of  birth:  Srinagar,  Kash- 
mir; September  16,  1901. 

Academic  training:  BA..  Punjab  Univer- 
sity, Lahore;  Bar-at-Law,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England. 

Past  poaitions:  Deputy  Secretary,  Central 
Legislative  Assembly,  1987-47;  practiced  law 
at  AUahabad  High  Court  1027-36. 

Travel  abroad:  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope; United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 
1952;  Japan,  Burma,  China,  Thailand,  and 
Malaya. 


SENATE  RULES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  briefly  to  the  distingidshed  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making 
an  observation  with  respect  to  the  piro- 
eeedings  of  the  Senate  during  the  past 
2V4  hours.  These  proceedings  furnish 
additional  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  rule 
of  germaneness  to  be  applied  to  the  de- 
bates. 

At  approximately  1  o'cldck  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  had  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  very  important  bill,  S. 
1163.  which  would  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Area  Redeveloimient  Act, 
and  would  provide  auttiorizstion  for  an 
additional  $455^  million. 

That  action  was  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  recogtdtion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  to  discuss 
the  Cuban  question.  His  colloquy  with 
his  Republican  colleagues  consumed  ap- 
proximately 3  hours.  Such  a  procedure 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  par- 
liamentary body  in  the  world.  In  any 
of  the  ot^r  partiamentary  bodies  in  the 
world,  when  a  bill  is  laid  before  the  body, 
discussion  proceeds  upon  it.  Amend- 
ments are  considered  and  voted  upon. 
Then  there  is  a  vote  upon  passage  of  the 
bill.  But  tliere  are  v«t  few  irrelevant 
cmnments.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
0U8Bi<m  upon  the  bill,  or  at  a  stated  hour 
in  the  day,  discussion  of  general  topics  is 
pennltted. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  Senators  ^(iio 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  ndes  to 
make  speeches  at  an  early  hour  in  order 
that  they  may  make  the  afternoon 
newqwpers.  I  suppose  that  is  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  what  can  happen 
under  the  present  ndes.   But  I  do  think 


that  the  experience  we  have  had  this 
afternoon  furnishes  additional  evidence 
supporting  the  need  for  adoption  of  a 
rule  of  germaneness.  I  am  informed 
that  the  distingiddied  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastokxI,  who  has 
been  urging  such  a  change  for  many 
years,  is  holAng  hearings  on  that  sub- 
ject tliis  wedc.  The  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  [Mr.  CuutKl  has  urged  such  a 
change  In  the  rules.  I  very  much  hope 
that  it  may  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  wholehearted- 
ly with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  The  committee  has  accorded 
me  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  it 
at  10:30  on  Thursday  morning.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  proposed 
rule.  I  went  through  the  same  pro- 
cedure the  other  day  when  I  was  in 
charge  of  a  biU.  It  is  a  crying  shame 
th&t  a  Senator  charged  with  the  reapon- 
sibility  of  handling  a  bill  should  have 
to  sit  in  the  Senate  hour  after  hour  and 
be  interrupted  in  the  way  custom  has 
dictated.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
do  something  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFTETT).  I  wlA  to  express 
my  full  accord  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who  is  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  ARA  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  and  the  dis- 
ttnguiatied  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  who  is  the  author  of  a 
proposed  rule  of  germaneness,  which  I 
hope  will  be  adopted  shortly.  Many  sub- 
jects have  been  debated  today.  Senators 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  one 
particular  subject — Cuba.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  would  per- 
mit me  to  proceed  for  2  or  3  minutes, 
I  should  be  most  happy  to  further  the 
cause  Ot  confusion  and  bring  home  the 
emphasis  which  needs  to  be  placed  on  a 
proposed  rule  of  germaneness,  as  far  as 
the  conduct  of  this  body  is  oene&neA. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield.  

PROPOSED  CUBAN  BLOCKADE 

Mr.  MANSnSJ).  Mr.  Presideiit.  I 
did  not  hear  all  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Saiator  from  Nebrasica 
[Mr.  Corns]  today,  but  I  was  intrigued 
by  his  reference  to  a  "pacific"  blockade. 
That  is  Bomettilng  new  in  the  annals  of 
history,  I  believe.  It  is  worth  looking 
into,  especially  in  view  of  the  explana- 
tions which  hav«  been  made  in  relation 
to  it.  It  is  my  ■adentaadiiig  ttet  tbe 
Senator  asserted  that  last  fall's  "quaran- 
tine" of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  was 
in  effect  a  pacific  blockade. 

Further  he  said — and  I  thliriE  I  state 
a  direct  qucftation : 

The  blockade  would  be  an  act  of  war  only 
If  It  Is  (AiaUenged — and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Soviets  are  ready  or  willing  to  lal- 
tiste  certain  war  over  Cuba. 

That  statement  is  quite  interestinf . 
As  I  listened  to  the  speech,  I  thought 
thaA  the  word  used  was  a  "apectflc** 
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bloekade.  I  ocktA  at  the  news  ticker, 
•nd  I  fouiu  the  word  was  J'paciflc" 
blockade. 

After  Usteiing  to  the  dlstingulBhed 
Senator  from  NebnuAca.  It  was  my  fur- 
ther understi  ndlng  that,  in  response  to 
qiiestlons  as  ced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  fron  Kentucky  [Mr.  Moktoh]. 
he  said  that  %  "padflc"  blockade  was  a 
"peaceful"  bl(  ickade,  and  that  it  was  not 
an  "aggressiv  t"  blockade. 

Mr.  Presli  ent.  u];ider  any  circum- 
stances a  Uo  dcade'ls  an  act  of  war.  It 
is  so  regarde!  in  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law.  \Ve  cannot  quibble  aboHt 
words  and  meanings.  We  cannot  utter 
those  words  out  of  both  sides  of  our 
mouths.  If  y  rhat  is  being  considered  Is 
alternatives  o  the  present  policy,  the 
consequences  of  such  alternatives  must 
be  faced. 

A  blockade  is  an  act  of  war.  An  inva- 
sion is  an  ait  of  war.  If  one  adopts 
either  one  of  these  policies  then  I  think 
he  had  bettei  be  prqwred  to  go  all  the 
way. 

And  what  1  ould  be  required  if  we  were 
really  going  t  >  war  over  Cuba?  That  is 
the  altemati^  e  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration policy,  and  not  declarations 
which  ezpresi  only  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress. A  wee  k  or  10  days  would  be  re- 
quired to  buQd  up  the  kind  of  force 
needed  for  in  invasicm.  At  least  six 
American  div  sions  would  be  required. 

Castro  coild  be  defeated,  and  he 
would  be  fo-ced  to  flee  to  the  hills. 
What  would  aajwen  then?  There  would 
be  a  type  of  c  uerrlUa  activity.  We  Icnow 
what  that  is  based  on  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Cut  a  previously,  what  is  hap- 
penhig  in  Vi<  tnam  today,  and  what  has 
happened  aid  is  happening  elsewhere 
In  the  world 

After  that  is  put  down,  what  would 
follow?  Surily  an  occupation  force  in 
the  hundrec!  i  of  thousands,  and  the 
speadint  of  b  llions  of  dollars  to  rehabili- 
tate that  oointry,  because  that  is  how 
wan  are  woi  nowadays.  The  victors  do 
not  win,  but  he  losers  usually  do,  in  the 
form  of  eooi  tomic  assistance,  rehabili- 
tation, and  r  >construction. 

We  can  pa<  s  resolutions  in  this  body — 
one  every  diy,  or  every  hour  on  the 
hoiu- — but  th  iy  are  not  policy  They  are 
merely  expre  sions  of  what  the  Congress 
thinks.  The;  are,  in  effect,  "sense"  res- 
olutions as  t>  how  and  what  the  Con- 
gress feels.  7nder  the  Constitution,  the 
final  and  ret  J  responsibility  for  action 
Ues  with  th(  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  can  fu  minate  easily,  quickly,  and 
on  the  slight  ist  provocation;  but  we  all 
know,  as  prsctical  Senators,  that  while 
we  are  free  i  Jid  easy  with  what  we  say 
we  also  are,  or  should  be,  fully  aware 
of  where  the  stwesome,  final,  and  terrible 
responsibilitsi  lies. 

I  find  it  s  little  difficult  to  listen  in 
this  Chambei  to  fellow  Senators  tell  the 
rest  of  us  wt  at  is  wrong  with  our  coun- 
try and  how  much  they  admire  our  gal- 
lant allies  in  Western  Eun^pe  or  south- 
east Asia  or  Elsewhere.  They  can  justly 
be  praised,  b  it  I  think  we  ought  to  rec- 
ogziize  that  s  une  of  the  things  we  do  are 
right,  even  ii  l  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
and  even  inder  President  Kezmedy. 
The  same  wi  s  true  under  Eisenhower. 


Speaking  personally.  I  have  made 
some  recommendations  on  Cuba,  too. 
which  I  think  are  entiUed  to  considera- 
tion, but  that  consideration  will  have  to 
be  given  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment,  where  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  policy  toward  Cuba  lies. 

I  have,  for  example,  recommended: 

First.  A  hemispheric  quarantine  of 
Cuba  on  the  same  model  as  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  imposing  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1960 — which  was  successful  in  that  case. 

Second.  Prevention  of  communication 
between  propagandists  and  agents  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Latin  America,  thus 
lessening  contact  between  Communist 
leaders  and  parties  in  Latin  America 
with  their  counterparts  in  Cuba  and  re- 
ducing Cuba's  role  as  a  training  base  for 
subversives. 

Third.  Recognition  of  a  Cuban  gov- 
emment-in-exile,  but  only  if  and  when — 
I  repeat,  only  if  and  when — the  various 
anti-Cas^o  groups  can  get  together 
under  a  responsible  and  recognized 
leadership. 

Foiuth.  The  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  should  not  only  proclaim 
principles  and  adopt  resolutions,  but  also 
should  undertake  the  leadership  in  a 
matter  which  is  not  only  a  U.S.  problem, 
but  a  hemispheric  problem  as  well.  The 
charter  of  the  OAS.  if  fully  utilized, 
would  give  that  Organization,  in  my 
opinion,  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of 
authority  and  bring  to  it  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  way  of  responsibility. 

Cuba  is  not  solely  an  American  prob- 
lem. Cuba  is  a  hemispheric  problem. 
The  sooner  the  Western  Hemisphere 
realizes  that,  the  better  off  we  all  will  be. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinglshed  ma- 
jori^  leader  made  reference  to  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield,  but  I  point  out  that  this  en- 
tire discussion  is  extraneous  to  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
however,  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.    I  shall  be  very  brief. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  the 
positive  steps  he  has  taken.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  the  Record  as  to  what  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Nebraska  had  to 
say,  whether  he  agrees  with  it  or  not  he 
will  see  it  was  an  affirmative  suggestion 
for  debate  and  consideration  throughout 
the  country,  including  consideration  by 
the  Executive. 

I  did  not  detect  any  fear  and  trem- 
bling or  gnashing  of  teeth  on  the  part 
of  anyone.  In  office  or  out  of  office,  when 
President  Kennedy  imposed  his  quaran- 
tine, which  was  along  the  same  line, 
though  not  exactly  the  same  as  a  paciflc 
blockade.  He  had  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  He  had  the  support 
of  people  throughout  Latin  America 
who  hoped  for  freedom. 

I  resent  the  suggestion,  which,  though 
not  made,  might  possibly  be  implied, 
that  we  criticize  administration  policy 
and  suggest  that  the  only  alternative  at 
this  time  Is  an  invasion,  costly  in  hu- 


man lives.  That  is  the  very  thing  we 
wish  to  avoid.  We  want  this  country  to 
explore  every  possibility  that  is  legal  and 
that  the  experts  say  Is  not  an  act  of 
war.  That  includes  a  pacific  blockade, 
to  see  what  might  be  done  to  stop  the 
Communist  growth  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  yielding.  I  commend  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  positive  suggestions 
he  has  made.  I  know  he  has  made 
them,  or  he  would  not  so  report  to  us. 
I  wish  that  the  question  of  dealing  with 
communism  before  bloodshed  becomes 
inevitable  could  have  the  priority  in  the 
executive  branch  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  the  text  of  a 
news  conference  held  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  Bonn  appeared. 

I  have  been  greatly  heartened  by  the 
renewed  interest  shown  by  the  President 
in  negotiating  a  test  ban  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  was  happy  to  note 
that  Under  Secretary  of  State  Averell 
Harriman  will  go  to  Moscow  about  the 
middle  of  July  for  the  purpose  of  reopen- 
ing test  ban  negotiations. 

Two  of  the  questions  which  were  asked 
of  the  President  yesterday  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  test  ban  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  questions  Nos.  9 
and  11,  and  the  answers  thereto,  as  they 
appear  on  page  10  of  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  9.  What  meaning  do  the  talks 
scheduled  In  July — In  Moscow — have  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  Republic's  role  In  any 
multilateral  atomic  forces?  Is  there  any 
possibility  that  these  Moscow  talks  will  be 
concerned  with  the  nonspreadlng  of  the  use 
of  atomic  weapons? 

Answer.  The — yes,  I  think  they  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  nondlffuslon  of  nuclear 
weapons.  But  we  have  felt  that  the  orga- 
nization of  the  multilateral  force  as  discussed 
between  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  United 
States  does  not  provide  for  a  diffusion  which 
would  threaten  the  peace.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
would  give  greater  security  and  more  satis- 
factory conditions  of  control. 

The  purpose  of  the  talk,  basically,  of 
course,  is  to  get  a  test  ban.  I  believe  it 
essential  that  we  get  a  test  ban  this  year  or 
otherwise  I  think  it  greatly  increases  the 
prospect  that  there  wlU  be  additional  nuclear 
powers  throughout  the  world  in  the  months 
in  1964.  1965  or  1966.  Now  I  would  regard 
that  as  a  disaster. 

I  do  not  regard  the  atomic  weapons  and 
the  prospect  of  it  spreading  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  war  has  been  the  constant  com- 
panion of  mankind  throughout  our  history 
and  the  conflict  between  the  Communist  sys- 
tem and  the  free  system. 

When  you  mix  all  these  tactics  together, 
you  have  a  highly  explosive  and  a  highly 
dangeroiis  situation.  When  Pandora  opens 
her  box  and  the  troubles  spew  out,  aU  that 
is  left  in  is  hope.  Now  in  this  case  If  ws 
have  a  nuclear  diffusion  throughout  the 
world,  we  may  even  lo«e  hope. 

Question  11.  With  regard  to  an  earll«r  an- 
swer, if  a  test  ban  agreement  were  signed  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  SUtea,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  if  this  test  b&u  agree- 
ment were  signed,  how  then  would  this  pre- 
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vent  France,  for  example,  or  China,  or  any 
other  coxmtry  that  wasn't  a  signatory  to  the 
pact,  how  would  this  prevent  them  from  go- 
ing on  and  making  nuclear  weapons? 

Answer.  Well,  as  you  know,  it's  posed  In 
the  treaty  that  those  who  sign  the  treaty 
would  use  aU  the  influence  that  they  had  in 
their  possession  to  persuade  others  not  to 
grasp  the  nuclear  nettle.  Now  it's  up  to 
those  countries.  Quite  obviously  they  may 
not  accept  this  persuasion  and  then,  as  I  say, 
they  win  get  the  false  security  which  goes 
with  nuclear  diffusion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  wUl  be  noted  that  the 
President,  in  referring  to  the  problem  of 
obtaining  a  test  ban  agreement  and  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  nations  other 
than  the  UJ3J3JI.  and  our  own,  which 
have  nuclear  capability,  to  agree  to  such, 
said: 

When  Pandora  opens  her  box  and  the  trou- 
bles spew  out.  aU  that  U  left  in  U  hope. 
Now  In  this  case  if  we  have  a  nuclear  dif- 
fusion throughout  the  world,  we  may  even 
lose  hope. 

While  the  President's  statement  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  very  close  connec- 
tion between  negotiating  a  test  ban 
agreement  and  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  his  statement  does  not 
indicate  how  such  a  treaty  would  deter 
other  nations  from  acquiring  nuclear 
arms. 

However.  I  think  the  argxunent  Is  clear, 
and  there  are  perhaps  good  reasons  why, 
speaking  at  Bonn,  the  President  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  speak  out  on  the  need,  in 
my  opinion — and  I  hope  in  his — to  per- 
suade the  French,  and  perhaps  later  the 
Chinese  Communists,  not  to  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons. 

This  reasoning  is  spelled  out  in  an 
intelligent  and  persuasive  article  by 
Howard  Simons  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled,  "A-Arms  Prolif- 
eration: How  Test  Ban  Might  Prevent 
Spread."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 


A-ARMS       PROUnRATTON — ^HOW       TXST        BAN 
MlOHT  PRRVRKT   SPRKAO       ,^ 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

Once  again  President  Kennedy  has  de- 
clared that  without  a  treaty  to  halt  nuclear 
testing,  atomic  arms  wlU  spread  inevitably 
to  other  nations  and  that  this  would  be  a 
disaster. 

But  in  Bonn,  as  so  often  before,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy grappled  Ineffectively  with  the  central 
question:  How  can  a  test  ban  involving  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  slow  down  and  perhaps  even 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Though  any  such  treaty  would  be  open  to 
signature  by  aU  nations,  both  France  and 
Communist  China  have  said  they  would  not 
sign.  France  alrettdy  possesses  atomic  bombs 
and  China  U  working  feverishly  to  develop 
them. 

The  persistent  atomic  aspirations  of  these 
two  dissidents  from  the  major  power  centers 
are  largely  responsible,  apparently,  for  the 
President's  reluctance  to  explain  fuUy  how  a 
test  ban  might  slow  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

This  is  so  because  any  such  discussion  must 
touch  upon  Internal  affairs  in  France  and 
China's  relationship  with  the  Soviet  UnloiL 
And,  pres\imably.  Mr.  Kennedy  holds  the 
view  that  the  leas  said  out  loud  about  those 
subjects  the  better,  especially  In  the  absence 
of  a  treaty. 


Nonetheless,  the  President  has  heard  aU 
the  argtiments  on  how  a  ban  might  affect 
the  spread  of  atomic  arms  and  the  arguments 
have  been  persuasive.  In  effect,  the  argu- 
ments amount  to  this : 

Just  as  a  parent  cannot  effectively  com- 
mand a  teenage  child  to  stop  smoking  as 
long  as  the  parent  continues  to  smoke,  so, 
too,  the  major  nuclear  powers  cannot  insist 
that  other  nations  refrain  from  biiilding 
and  testing  nuclear  weapons  as  long  as  the 
major  powers  themselves  continue  to  test. 
Once  the  major  nuclear  powers — a  dis- 
tinction not  yet  accorded  to  France — agreed 
to  halt  nuclear  testing,  it  would  then  be- 
come possible  for  those  powers  to  bring  eco- 
nomic, technical,  diplomatic,  and  psycho- 
logical pressures  to  bear  on  other  nations, 
including  perhaps  even  France  and  Red 
China. 

This  is  obviously  not  possible  now.  But, 
in  the  view  of  administration  experts,  a  test 
ban  agreement  could  make  it  possible  and 
essentially  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  Is  that  a  test  ban  would 
lessen  tension  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  lessening  of  tension 
might  reduce  the  present  incentive  of  many 
nations,  such  as  Egypt  and  Israel,  to  acquire 
atomic  amis. 

By  the  same  token,  there  Is  ample  evi- 
dence that  a  test  ban  would  be  welcomed 
by  many  other  nations,  such  as  Italy,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  as  a  bona  flde  excuse  not 
to  develop  their  own  atomic  arms. 

The  second  reason  why  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment might  deter  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms 
is  that  It  would  open  a  door  to  concerted 
action  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  halt  such  a  spread. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  France's  case  a  test 
ban  coupled  with  joint  United  States- 
U.S.SJI.  actions  might  lead  a  post-De  Gaulle 
government  nuclear  force  with  a  NATO  nu- 
clear force. 

There  are  also  technical  reasons  why  a 
test  ban  could  slow  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  development.  These  have  to  do 
largely  with  the  fact  that  continued  weapons 
development  by  the  major  powers  wlU  bring 
the  world  closer  to  cheap  and  plentiful  weap- 
ons. For  the  present,  at  least,  atomic  arms 
are  Immensely  expensive  to  come  by. 

Ironically,  though  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
to  keep  atomic  arms  from  other  nations,  the 
longer  both  nations  continue  to  develop  such 
arms  the  easier  It  becomes  for  these  other 
nations  to  acquire  them. 

Whether  persuasion  by  the  major  powers 
will  be  able  to  slow  the  spread  of  atomic 
wei4>ons,  if  and  when  a  test  ban  is  agreed 
to,  is  not  known.  But  as  Mr.  Kennedy  noted 
in  Bonn  yesterday:  "Quite  obviously,  they 
may  not  accept  this  persuasion,  and  then,  as 
I  say,  they  will  get  the  false  security  which 
goes  with  nuclear  diffusion." 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  If  we  can  agree  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  a  test-ban  agreement,  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers  will  be  able  to  exer- 
cise pressure  along  the  lines  Indicated  by 
Mr.  Simons,  which  will  deter  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  from  going  far  with 
nuclear  experiments  and  which,  in  due 
course,  will  persuade  the  French  likewise 
to  refrain  from  exploding  nuclear  de- 
vices. Of  course,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty with  Great  Britain,  which  wHl  be  a 
party  to  the  agreement. 

On  the  same  subject,  earlier  this  year 
Senator  Scott  and  I  received  a  letter 
from  several  hundred  Pennsylvania  edu- 
cators stating  their  support  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  to  achieve  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban. 

Among  the  signatories  are  faculty 
members  of  Albert  Einstein  Medical  Cen- 


ter. Bryn  Mawr  College,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Haverford  College. 
Lincoln  University,  Temple  University, 
Swarthmore  College,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  number  of  Philadel- 
phians  who  are  faculty  members  of  the 
Camden.  NJ..  branch  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity are  also  among  the  signers,  and  so 
are  some  faculty  members  of  Villanova 
University  and  Muhlenberg  College. 
which  are  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  letter  makes  reference  to  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  place 
last  December. 

In  the  period  which  followed,  the  So- 
viets hardened  their  line  at  Geneva,  and 
hopes  for  a  test  ban  faded. 

Then  on  June  10,  in  an  address  at 
American  University,  President  Kennedy 
annoimced  that  a  new  high-level  effort 
would  be  made  to  negotiate  a  nuclear 
test  ban.  This  was  extremely  heartening 
news.  I  think  that  it  has  had  a  beneficial 
impact  on  the  Nation,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  it  will  have  an  equally  favor- 
able effect  upon  the  climate  of  opinion  In 
the  Senate,  which  must  ratify  a  test  ban 
treaty  if  our  negotiators  are  successful  in 
their  efforts. 

In  view  of  this  change  in  circum- 
stances, I  consider  this  affirmation  by 
the  Pennsylvania  teachers  and  scholars 
and  scientists  who  have  signed  this  letter, 
as  most  timely. 

I  therefore  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  the  Peimsylvania  edu- 
cators be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Claxk, 
Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  concerned  citizens,  we,  the  undersigned 
faculty  members  of  universities  and  colleges 
In  the  Philadelphia  area,  have  followed  the 
pattern  of  disarmament  negotiations,  and 
are  now  greatly  encouraged  by  recent  devel- 
opments disclosed  in  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Premier  Khrushchev 
and  President  Kennedy.  It  appecuv  that  the 
differences  have  narrowed  to  the  point  where 
an  agreement  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  la  now 
conceivable. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  such  an  agree- 
ment Is  desirable  for  at  least  foiir  reasons: 

1.  To  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  additional  countries. 

2.  To  prevent  further  contamination  of 
the  environment  of  hxunan  life  through  fall- 
out. 

3.  To  provide  a  possible  first  step  in  the 
process  of  arms  control. 

4.  To  restore  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
governments  to  solve  the  complex  problems 
of  the  modem  world. 

We  understand  from  the  correspondence 
between  heads  of  state  that  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  been  emphasised  in  the 
negotiations  and  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  their  outcome. 

We  urge  you  to  use  every  opportunity  to 
assure  our  Government  that  it  can  count 
on  your  support  for  an  appn^riate  nuclear 
test  ban,  and  to  encotirage  your  senatorial 
colleagues  to  join  with  you  in  this  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  fur- 
ther indication  of  the  widespread  sup- 
port in  Pennsylvania  for  the  adminlstra- 
ti<m's  efforts  to  negotiate  an  effective 
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MINUTES  O  f  SENATE  DEIiOCRATIC 
STEEUNO  COMMl'i'i'EE 

Mr.  CLAR  C.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
number  of  ot  ler  Senators  and  I  engaged 
in  a  debate  on  the  so-called  Senate 
Establiahmei  t  early  in  this  session.  I 
reeelTed  a  U  tter  from  Mr.  William  8. 
jec^jns,  wh>  is  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  PiJtiUc  Records  Collection  and 


Research  at 
Carolina  at 


the  University   of  North 
Chapel  Hill.    Mr.  Jenkins 


expressed  hii  concern  about  the  fact  that 


the  minutes 


steering  com  nittee  are  kept  under  lock 


and  key  and 
by  members 


Thb 


of  the  Senate  Democratic 


may  not  be  examined  even 
>f  Senate  staffs.  He  makes 
the  interest!  ig  suggestion  that  for  the 
sake  of  histo  rlans,  and  in  the  interest  of 
preserving  s^ch  records,  the  originals  be 
the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  that  cobles  be  made  available  for 
use  by  scixds  re. 

unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  por  Ions  of  Mr.  JenUns'  letter 
be  printed  ii  the  Rkcorb 

I  hope  the  Senate  leadership  will  give 
careful  eons  deration  to  this  suggesticm. 
There  beii  g  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordereqto  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows 
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have  taken  place  In  Congress  concerning 
actions  that  should  be  taken  on  rules  and, 
also,  the  broader  Inquiry  of  "What  is  wrong 
with  Congressr*  as  analysed  by  edltorlala  In 
the  Washington  Post.  I  think  that  your 
energy  In  encouraging  a  thoughtful  study 
of  the  sltustion  Is  much  to  be  commended. 
I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the  note  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Pebruary  22.  1963. 
"Por  History's  Sake."  in  which  you  make  an 
effort  to  open  up  some  of  the  secret  files  of 
the  Senate:  "Why  should  the  minutes  of 
the  Senate  Democratic  steering  committee 
remain  Indefinitely  under  lock  and  key? 
Why  shoxild  the  members  of  even  Senate 
staffs  be  denied  access  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  £>emocratlc  conferences?  •  •  •  These 
records  *  •  •  are  part  of  the  history  of  our 
times." 

The  preserratlon  of  records  of  this  sort 
should  by  all  means  be  stressed.  Why  does 
not  the  Senate  have  the  originals  depioslted 
In  the  Library  of  Congress  from  time  to  time, 
and  have  the  Library  of  Congress  furnish 
them  with  photostat  positive  copies  for  use? 
We  need  to  stir  some  of  your  enthiulasm  In 
the  establishment  of  a  national  legislative 
society  of  American  legislative  and  related 
problems. 

In  1941  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  began  a  joint 
enterprise — known  as  the  State  records 
microfilm  project — to  compile  on  microfilm 
the  official  public  records  of  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican States,  records  which  reflect  the  organic 
growth  of  American  institutions  of  repre- 
sentative government.  The  core  materials 
for  this  microfilm  compilation  were  the  ses- 
sion laws  and  legislative  Jotimals  arranged 
serially  State  by  State.  It  was  thought  that 
the  assembly  of  this  large  body  of  docu- 
mentation would  be  a  great  resource  for  the 
study  of  legislative  processes,  rules,  and  c\is- 
toma.  In  1956  the  bureau  of  public  records 
collection  and  research  was  established  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  pur- 
pose of  utilizing  this  facility  of  research. 
Since  that  time,  the  bureau  has  engaged  in 
a  5-year  project  to  present  RSUS  as  a  pat- 
tern of  usefulness  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
to  follow.  It  Is  the  objective  of  this  program 
to  form  an  encyclopedic  world  source  for 
comparative  studies  of  legislative  processes 
by  providing  for  international  exchanges  be- 
tween scholars  of  various  countries. 


Chmpel  Hm.  Apm  2. 1963. 
.Clasx, 

OiiAXK:  I  have  followed  with 
loth  the  recent  discussions  thst 


Sincerely  yours. 


W.  S.  Jenkins. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  <S.  1163)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  after 
2  ^  hours  we  are  now  considering  S.  1163. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Ramdolph],  who  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  in  this  program,  has 
been  waiting  patiently  during  this  time 
to  open  the  debate.  With  the  permission 
of  my  colleagues.  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator,  and  I  assure  all  Senators 
that  he  will  make  a  germane  speech. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  this  body,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  1. 
we  passed  HJi.  3872,  an  act  to  increase 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  that  Institution  may  ex- 


ercise its  functions.  I  wish  to  add.  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  that  measure  provides 
for  Treasury  financing — the  controv^- 
sial  so-called  backdoor  financing.  I  em- 
phasize that  the  vote  was  73  "yeas"  and 
1  "nay." 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is,  of  course, 
one  of  five  agencies  providing  loans  and 
grants  to  other  countries,  but  denying 
our  own  people  the  right  to  apply. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  have  before 
us  for  consideration  legislation  vitally 
important  to  our  country,  and  eq>ecially 
to  hundreds  of  redevelopment  areas — 
both  chronic  labor  surplus  urban  com- 
munities and  underdeveloped  rural  and 
semirural  areas. 

In  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  and 
now  in  S.  1163,  a  bill  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  that  act,  our  less  fortunate 
areas  have  instruments  of  hope  and  op- 
portunity. When  we  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing measure,  will  the  same  ratio  of  ayes 
to  nays  obtain  that  prevailed  yesterday 
on  the  measure  renewing  the  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank?  Why 
should  not  S.  1163  receive  support  in  this 
f onim  equivalent  to  that  accorded  to  an 
instnunentality  to  which  our  citizens 
cannot  even  make  application? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  witness  for  the 
ARA  program  and  I  am  a  proponent  of 
the  pending  bill  to  improve  the  basic 
structure  we  fashioned  in  1961  with  too 
many  imperfections  in  its  legislative 
fabricating. 

The  State  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent  here  is  one  which,  by  reason 
of  its  difficult  economic  problem,  the 
ARA  legislation  was  intended  especially 
to  assist,  along  with  sister  States,  and 
areas  in  those  States,  in  relatively  similar 
circumstances. 

It  has  never  been  my  contention  that 
the  Area  Redevdopment  Act  would  be 
the  panacea — the  single  answer  to  the 
problems  of  the  pockets — they  are  much 
larger  than  that— of  economic  distress 
in  this  country.  I  have  not  claimed  to 
see  only  perfection  either  in  the  iMrogram 
or  its  administration.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment which  was  passed  after  much 
amending  and  compromise.  The  frail- 
ties of  human  beings  are  inherent  in  the 
administrative  process,  but  I  believe  that 
experience  is  improving  very  materially 
the  quality  of  the  administration  of  this 
relatively  young  program. 

I  have  said — and  I  reemphasize — that 
the  imperfections  can  be  corrected  if  we 
have  patience  and  if  we  persevere. 

Careful  pruning  and  feeding  can  re- 
vitalize a  tree,  but  the  woodsman's  ax 
will  destroy  it.  Let  us  "prune"  and 
"feed"  the  ARA  program  through  wise 
action  on  the  bill  before  us;  let  us  not 
ax  it  into  a  distorted  mess  or  a  lifeless 
form.  ARA  is  today  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  vital  aid  to  those  communities 
and  areas  which  need  this  program  as  a 
stafT  on  which  to  lean  as  they  first  limp 
and  then  stride  forward  to  redevelop- 
ment and  recovery. 

Revitalized  former  depressed  areas  add 
materially  to  our  national  posture  and  to 
the  Nation's  economic  growth.  Those 
which  continue  to  languish  in  economic 
stagnancy  sap  our  national  vitality. 

Mr.  Presidttit.  I  know  that  there  are 
those  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
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citizens  who  charge  that  ARA  is  only  a 
schone  for  spending  economicaUy  un- 
healthy areas  back  to  prosperity.  I  dis- 
agree with  this  evaluation. 

U  I  agreed  with  it,  I  would  Und  it  nec- 
essary to  be  against  the  agricultural  sub- 
sidy programs  for  cotton,  peanuts, 
tobacco,  and  other  commodities — and  I 
am  not  opposed  to  these,  even  though 
they  are  of  MtUe  assistance  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  dtizois  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Soiator  see 
any  distinction  between  helping  people 
by  way  of  reclamation  projects  In  some 
parts  of  this  country  and  helping  people 
who  are  unemployed  in  distressed  areas, 
and  in  connection  with  urban  renewal 
projects?    Is  there  any  distinction? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  is  no  distinc- 
tion. I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator when  he  says,  in  effect,  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  go  over  the  entire 
spectrum  in  order  to  have  meaningful 
legislative  programs  enacted  and  carried 
out.  It  should  be  done,  without  regard 
to  the  differences  in  the  types  of  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    What  precisely  dis- 
turbs the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  <q>po6i- 
tion  to  this  program  is  coming  from 
representatives   of   States   which   have 
asked  Congress  to  help  them  when  they 
have  been  in  trouble.    All  we  are  doing 
is  sajring  that  when  people  are  unem- 
ployed in  America,  when  pe<^le  WOTking 
in  mines  and  mills  lose  their  Jobs,  they 
are  as  much  disturbed  as  are  farmers 
who  cannot  sell  their  crops.    The  time 
has  come  when  one  hand  must  wash  the 
other.    Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
to   help   peoiSle   through    hydroelectric 
projects     and     reclamation     projects. 
When  it  comes  to  helping  people  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  in  mills  and  other 
plants,  there  is  talk  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  too  many  people  of  that  kind 
and.  therefore,  we  should  forget  about 
them.    I  say  the  time  has  come  when 
what  Is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for 
the  gander. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. He  is  correct  in  the  assertion  he 
has  made.  His  comments  are  cogait  and 
timely. 

If  I  agreed  with  the  spending  charge 
lodged  against  ARA.  I  would  likewise  find 
it  necessary  to  oppose  aid  for  education 
in  selected  sections  known  as  federally 
impacted  areas;  but  I  support  this  pro- 
gram even  though  West  Virginia's  par- 
ticipation Is  Infinitesimal. 

I  do  not  concur  In  the  allegation  that 
ARA  Is  a  spending  scheme.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  dollars  disbursed  under  the 
ARA  program  return  to  the  Government 
many  times  over  In  such  forms  as  new 
tax  yields  on  the  profits  of  businesses 
helped  to  expand  or  brought  Into  being 
as  new  ventures;  In  Increased  taxes 
growing  from  levies  on  the  Incomes  of 
persons  provided  with  emplosrment; 
and  In  reduction  of  the  costs  of  imem- 
ployment  compensation  and  welfare 
programs. 

Under  the  authorizations  of  the  act. 
75  percent  of  ARA  disbursements  are 


loans  which  are  repayable  to  the  U.S. 
Government  with  interest. 

There  are  individuals  who  claim  that 
ARA  is  in  ocmfUet— this  is  almost  un- 
beUevaUe.  but  it  is  charged  that  ARA 
interferes  with  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  is  stifling  local  Initiative,  as 
well  as  supplanting  local  responsibility. 
I  emphatically  dispute  such  charges.  I 
disagree  with  a  blanket  charge  of  that 
type.  The  fact  Is  that  ARA  Is  based  <xi 
the  private  enterprise,  profltmaking 
system,  and  its  every  action  must  stem 
from  and  be  based  on  local  Initiative. 

The  Initiative  is  not  In  Washington. 
The  action  begins  In  a  community,  in 
hundreds  of  communities,  as  Indicated 
on  the  map  which  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  for  Senators  to  study  during 
this  debate. 

Without  local  action— locally  con- 
ceived plans  and  applications — ^there  can 
be  no  ARA  reaction  at  the  Federal  level. 
These  are  programs  that  do  not  origi- 
nate on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  in  any 
building  within  the  Federal  sjrstem. 
Such  projects  are  hilUated  by  applica- 
tions from  back  home,  where  people  are 
imemployed,  as  they  are  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Within  the  past  15  years  West 
Virginia  has  suffered  an  actual  decrease 
in  emplo3rment.  We  know  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  a  State  like  West 
Virginia.  We  know  that  people  desire 
to  woik.  and  that  projects  under  the 
ARA  program  can  move  forward  and 
will  not  only  sustain,  but  also  strengthen, 
the  State  in  which  our  people  hope  to 
continue  to  live  and  work. 

We  have  lost  population  in  the  past  25 
years.  Arkansas  is  the  only  other  State 
which  has  lost  population.  The  loss  is 
lYi  percent  in  West  Virginia  and  about 
7%  percent  In  Arkansas.  I  say  In  all 
good  humor  to  my  friend  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  that  sometimes,  as  I 
travel  around  the  country  and  stop  off 
pleasantly  in  Florida  and  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  I  do  not  consider 
that  we  have  lost  population  In  West 
Virginia;  we  have  merely  sent  mission- 
aries to  other  States.  In  other  words. 
West  Virginians  are  helping  In  other 
parts  of  this  country  to  carry  on  Indus- 
try and  business.  The  main  reason  they 
are  In  other  States  Is  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  find  gainful  employment  In 
oiu-  own  State.  I  repeat,  they  want  to 
wortc;  I  repeat,  they  are  ready  to  work; 
I  repeat,  projects  under  ARA  help  to 
sustain  and  strengthen  our  State,  as  I 
have  Indicated. 

ARA  does  indeed  promote  and 
strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  local  Initiative  by  oiabllng  Inde- 
pendent ventures  to  develop  and  exist  In 
areas  where  there  Is  enough  local  de- 
termination to  have  something  done  In 
the  way  of  redevelopment  to  replace 
economic  stagnation. 

We  will  not  say  much  about  It  for 
perhm;>8  a  few  months  In  this  forum,  but 
there  are  areas  In  this  country  today, 
so-called  prosperous  areas.  In  which  we 
will  flnd,  not  imder  automation,  but 
under  cybernation  that  we  shall  have  to 
do  what  I  am  doing  this  afternoon, 
namely,  pleading  for  the  employment  of 
human  beings  In  the  areas  that  some 
Senators  represent. 


If  we  go  to  New  York  City  this  after- 
noon, and  walk  into  R.  H.  Macy's,  we  will 
find  an  electronic  salesgirl.  It  is  a  ma- 
chine. The  electronic  salesgirl  is  ca- 
pable of  sdling  36  items  hi  12  different 
patterns  and  sizes.  If  we  buy  an  article 
with  a  $5  bill,  and  the  article  costs  $3.40, 
we  will  receive  the  correct  change  of 
$1.60.  If  we  give  the  electronic  sales- 
girl a  dollar  bill  for  a  purchase  of  60 
cents,  we  will  have  Vetiuned  to  us  the 
correct  change  of  40  cents. 

In  other  words,  from  automation  we 
have  come  to  cybernation,  whereby  de- 
cisions are  made  by  machines.  It  is  no 
longer  automation  but  cybematl<m,  a 
word  taken  from  the  Greek  word  for 
steersman. 

Under  csrbematlon  logical  decisions 
are  made  by  machines.  If  we  go  to  Mar- 
tlnsburg,  W.  Va,  we  flnd  there  a  floor 
space  which  Is  not  more  than  flve  or  six 
times  the  size  of  the  floor  qpace  of  the 
Senate  Chamber.  There  we  will  find  50 
or  60  onployees  processing  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns.  Approximately  4,000 
persons  have  been  displaced  by  that  com- 
puter sjrstem.  The  Interi&l  Revenue 
Service  operates  that  plant  with  only  a 
few  workers. 

In  1950  the  UJ3.  Census  Bureau  em- 
ployed 4,000  persons  to  do  a  specific  Job. 
Today  50  statisticians  are  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  which  was  carried  on  by 
4,000  woilcers  in  the  Census  Bureau  only 
12  years  ago. 

Talk  about  automation.  Automation 
is  nothing,  frankly,  ccnnpared  with  what 
has  come  into  beliig,  namely,  cyberna- 
tion. 


Mr.  President,  I  will  witness  specifi- 
cally for  the  area  redevelopmmt  program 
tn  West  Virginia.  Progress  has  not  been 
sensational,  but  it  could  not  be  under 
the  provisions  of  the  basic  act.  The  very 
nature  of  the  law  and  the  administrative 
procedures  prevent  sensationally  quick 
results. 

Nevertheless,  in  West  Virginia  we  have 
made  some  modest  projects  gains,  some 
really  extraordinary  <mes.  We  have  also 
had  ova  share  of  disappointing  project 
results. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  jrouthful 
ARA  program  is  growing  to  maturity  and 
that  our  prospects  for  redevelopment  are 
progressing  commensurately. 

This  would  be  a  tragic  time  for  the 
area  redevelopment  program  to  be  sty- 
mied or  retarded.  For  Congress  to  im- 
pose a  cotulltlon  of  stymie  or  to  Inflict  r^- 
tardati(A  would  be  not  only  faulty,  (t 
would  be  folly.  It  would  be  as  foolish 
as  amputating  a  human  limb  at  a  time 
when  It  was  healing  and  knitting  accord- 
ing to  a  well-conceived  treatment  plan. 
What  about  West  Virginia?  I  said  I 
would  be  specific,  and  I  diall  be.  In  our 
State,  51  of  our  55  counties  have  been 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas;  and 
of  the  51  a  total  of  50  have  completed 
overall  economic  development  plans. 
The  people  of  those  counties  know  their 
problems  more  intimately  and  they  have 
much  clearer  and  more  purposeful  ob- 
jectives. Most  of  our  counties  are  work- 
ing diligently  for  problem  solutions  and 
are  seeking  means  for  the  attainment  of 
their  worthy  objectives. 
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As  In  otkw '  puts  of  the  oountry.  so 


>^  Ixfinia  thai  numerous  I 
ttfons  are  notlnrited  fOr  makMr  IndiiBtrisl 

of  locsttfon.  topoc- 
fsotors.  But  in  many 
for  example  West  .Vir- 
Is  natural  bean^— scenic 
grandeur  -irtiidi,  with  proper  derelop- 
■sent.  would  be  attnwtive  to  tourists, 
eoatffentlenei4.  and  other  visitan.  not  by 

but  by  tbe 
wbo  seek  rest 


tbe 

hundreds 


of 


thousands. 


These  area  i,  tawkinc  in  industrial  po- 
tential, have  a  right  to  attention  and 
aid  we  earn  ot  block  them  off — so  that 
they  msj  levdop  their  economies 
through  senr  ee  acttyities  and  Toitures. 
It  is  not  siwi  lys  possible  to  have  manu- 
facturing, w  dch.  like  industries,  also 
ean  prorkle  ,  obs.  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect. 

Can  it  tourism  or  some  other  name, 
the  fset  rem  dns  that  ARA  can  be  and 
properly  is  o  asslstanee  in  this  Add  of 
•ettTtty. 

m  tbe  Stkte  of  West  Virginia  the 
proqieet  cf  iroviding  new  jobs  at  rea- 
sonabls  eqptt  il  investment  rates  Is  grow- 
ing brighter  i  nd  brighter. 

It  Is  gratlf  ring  that  in  West  Virginia 
thus  fsr  the  w  has  been  a  meritOTloas 
of  tadostrtal  iMwjeets  with 
irtiM  are  ealenlated  to  prorlde 
cmi^oynent  In  the  service-type 
enterprises. 

*  I  — phsiili  e.  bowerer.  that  there  are 
Bumeroos  pr  iject  applications  under  in- 
vestigation snd  processing  in  the  ARA 
and  related  )  tnd  allied  agency  pipelines. 
It  would  be  a  depressing  cireumstance  if 
the  ARA  woi  Id  be  stifled  by  a  failure  of 
Congress  to  f  et  swiftly  and  affirmatively 
on  this  meas  ore  to  amend  the  Area  Re- 
Aet  and  to  extend  author- 
in  Inportant  categories  of  ex- 
penditures. 

Ifr.  Fresicent,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
Slate  that  a  n  paint  a  pletore  in  such  a 
way  as  Wes  Virginia  and  have  it  un- 
derstood. Iq  recmDitulating  our  progress 
under  the  ARA  actlvi- 
that  the  first  19  i^nirovals 
ijeets  with  estimated  total 
1.S57.  and  with  the  ARA 
,T91319  of  Amds  under  Its 
controt-$5.a|2f  .S19  In  loans,  and  $S.66S.- 
§00  in  public  kadUty  grants.  Admittedly. 
tbe  ratio  of  oans  and  grants  Is  not  al- 
together sat  ifaetory  In  ttiis  experience. 


It 

duration  of 
inrginiahas 
pleased  that 


prejeets  to 


irovkle 


r.  Xbt  se?eiity  and  the 
he  economic  proUem  West 
been  experiencing.  We  are 
we  have  been  able  to  sub- 
scribe as  nu  A  local  pidtUc  and  private 
capital  as  hi  s  been  inrovided.  both  under 
tbe  ARA  and  accelerated  public  works 
aid  tt»e  other  regular  items 
which  requir  i  matching. 

In  the  adn  inistration  of  tbe  total  ARA 
program  in  our  State,  including  ap- 
provals ann  lunced  prior  to  the  time  of 
tUs  debate,  a  total  of  $11,060,779  of 
ARA  funds  1  as  been  committed,  in  cate- 
gories as  f<dl>ws: 

nrom  loan  funds,  $5,2ao.319.  and  from 
public  fadU  y  funds,  $4,M0,f00  for  10 


at  least  1,900  new. 
direct  jobs  ihid  many  saore  Indlreet  jobs 
after  the  pi  Djects  have  been  completed 


and  tbe  enterprises  have  been  in  opera- 
tion 1  year; 

From  training  and  suLsistence  funds, 
$1,030,400  on  28  i4}proved  projects  for 
tbe  training  of  2.298  unemployed  persons 
in  new  vocations,  using  their  inherent 
skiUs; 

And  from  technical  assistanoe  grant 
funds.  $228,900  for  feasibility  studies  and 
investigations  on  12  projects,  several  of 
them  possibly  to  have  high  degrees  of 
Jobmaking  potential  in  the  future. 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole, 
salutary  results  will  be  brought  by  these 
significant  commitmenis  of  ARA  loan, 
grant,  and  training  funds.  All  estimates 
will  not  be  on  target,  and  there  will  be 
some  »«<*titk«>«  On  balance.  I  associate 
myself  with  those  who  believe  and  pre- 
dict that  the  program  will  have  been  Jus- 
tified as  reassessments  of  results  are  tab- 
ulated in  tbe  future. 

Ifr.  President,  among  the  projects  I4>- 
proved  by  ARA  in  West  Virginia  is  one 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  particle- 
board,  veneer,  and  pljrwood  manufactur- 
ing idant  in  rural  Braxton  County  at  a 
site  near  Oassaway.  population  approxi- 
mately 1.250.  This  is  a  section  5(b)  des- 
ignation, and  tbe  significant  addition  to 
tbe  easpioyment  rolls  there  is  estimated 
to  reach  S47  workers  when  the  plant 
comes  Into  full  operation. 

PerhiM?s  no  project  in  the  whole  ARA 
program — and  certainly  none  in  West 
Virginia — ^has  had  a  more  pronounced 
stimulating  effect  on  a  community  than 
has  this  project  at  Oassaway.  W.  Va. 

Since  the  approval  of  the  application 
was  announced,  with  ARA  making  a 
$1,320,000  loan  on  a  $2^25.000  total  cost 
projeot,  and  making  a  $98,000  public  f  a- 
eili^  grant  on  a  $196,000  bridge  for  ac- 
cess to  the  plant  site,  businesses  and 
service  activities  in  that  community  have 
been  spurred  to  modernise  and  expand, 
as  a  spontaneous  reaction. 

A  n^  optimism  prevails.  This  is 
factually  and  picturesquely  descrll>ed  in 
a  news  article,  written  by  Oeorge  Law- 
less, and  published  in  the  March  24, 
1963.  issue  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Sunday  Oasette-liail.  I  tariefly  sum- 
marize devdopments  in  Oassaway.  as 
noted  in  the  account  written  by  Mr.  Law- 
less: A  ladles'  furnishings  store  is  eom- 
Idetely  remodeling  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $6.000 — that  was  mt  Federal 
money;  it  was  an  indirect  benefit  to  the 
community;  the  CJassaway  Hospital  is 
building  a  $100,000  addition— this  is  ix>t 
a  direct  result,  but  certainly  it  is  an  im- 
portant indirect  result;  a  new  $19,000 
restaurant  Is  t)eing  constructed;  a  $20,000 
wholesale  parts  store  is  being  built;  the 
Oassaway  Bank  is  being  renovated;  and 
a  5-  Il  10-cent  store  is  expanding  into  an 
addition  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $25.- 
000.  So,  Mr.  President,  when  we  qieak 
of  the  direct  benefits  of  ARA.  we  should 
realize  that  there  are  also  these  impor- 
tant and  valid  indirect  benefits  which  ac- 
crue. 

And,  Mr.  Presidoit.  it  should  be  kept 
In  mind  that  the  Braxton  Coun^  project 
is  vTproved  for  a  section  5(b)  rural 
redevelopment  area. 

So  that  we  may  sense  the  new  spirit 
which  prevails  in  the  Oassaway  com- 
munity, and  so  that  we  can  visualize 
what  ARA  really  can  mean  to  many  other 


similar  areas,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscosa,  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks,  tbe  news  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  24, 1963,  Issue  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday  Oazette- 
Mail.  to  whidt  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows; 

(From  tbe  ClukrlMton  (W.  Vs.)  Snnday 
aas«Ue-MaU.  Mar.  M.  10S8) 
Oassawat  Ona  Hsiv,  BooxnaAr  TAxn  Ovn 
(By  Oeorge  Lawteae) 
Gassawat,  W.  Va. — To  many  West  Virgin- 
ians,   this   little   Braxton   County   town   U 
known  »•  a  convenient  stop  en  route  to  Ifor- 
gantown. 

But  In  the  months  eheart  the  almoct  rustic 
face  of  OaHsway's  main  street  wUl  acquire 
a  shining  new  look.  Behind  this  facade  lies 
a  dramatic  story  of  local  bootstraplsm 
spurred  by  State  and  Federal  aid. 

Lees  than  2  years  ago.  CHuaaway  (popula- 
tion 1,323)  was  a  town  with  no  industry  and 
Uttle  future.  The  Baltlmare  4k  OUko  BaU- 
road  had  moved  Its  dlTislon  shops  to  Oowen, 
leaving  Oaaeaway  a  wayatop  for  eoal  trains. 
That  spurred  the  Braxton  County  Rede- 
velopment Ctttp..  an  interested  group  of  busl. 
ness  and  community  leaders,  into  action. 

One  day  in  October  of  1961.  N.  B.  Hamrlc. 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Oassaway  and  elvlc 
{Htmemover.  received  a  telephone  can.  It 
was  from  Bay  DePaulo.  soaior  field  eoordl- 
nator  in  West  Tligtnla  for  the  Area  Bedevel- 
opment  Adminletratlon.  DePaulo  had  been 
approached  by  a  group  interested  in  eetab- 
n^tTig  a  plant  to  make  flakeboard.  plywood, 
and  veneer.  He  asked  Hamrlc  if  he  could 
arrange  a  meeting  with  a  few  of  the  town's 
cltlBens. 

More  than  280  of  the  townl  residents 
showed  up  for  the  meeting,  and  out  of  It 
grew  the  West  Virginia  Forest  Products  Co. 
Tbe  •3.4  mlllton  plant  doesnt  exist  yet.  But 
in  a  few  short  months,  here's  what  the  citi- 
zens of  Braxton  County  did  to  assure  Its 
existence: 

Within  2  weeks,  891  residents  pledged  more 
than  $400,000  toward  the  project. 

BCRC  officials  obtained  a  $313,600  loan 
from  the  West  Virginia  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Authority. 

Raised  another  $140,000  In  matching  funds 
to  secure  a  $1.8  million  loan  from  ARA. 

With  financing  assured,  construction  will 
start  this  spring  on  the  plant  to  be  located 
on  a  10-acre  tract  midway  between  Oassa- 
way and  Sutton.  When  it  gets  into  produc- 
tion there  will  be  360  employees  within  the 
facility,  and  another  150  jobe  In  timbering 
operations. 

The  real  story  of  Oassaway  Is  the  effect 
the  new  plant's  announcement  has  had  on 
private  enterprise.  TIm  multimllllon-doUar 
venture  has  assured  the  entrepreneur.  It 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  economic  revival  and 
kicked  off  a  modest  wave  of  expansion  and 
remodeling. 
Hm«  are  some  local  projects  underway : 
Tumstall  Co.:  Ladies'  Furnishings  has 
completed  a  $6,000  remoddlng  oC  its  store. 
Walter  L.  Boggees'  Wholesale  Parts  Store  Is 
going  up  at  a  cost  ot  $20,000.  Walker's  Drug 
Store  spent  $3,000  on  remodeling.  Dixie  6-  & 
10-Cent  Store  will  tear  down  an  old  building 
adjoining  its  store  and  build  a  $35,000  addi- 
tion. 

On  news  of  the  new  plant,  Troj  J.  Carr 
and  his  wife  marched  aeroas  the  street  to 
Hamrlc's  bank  and  applied  for  an  $18/)00 
loan  to  build  a  new  restaurant.  Hamrlc 
himself  mada  plana  for  a  glSO/NW  rwandallng 
and  expansion  of  his  bank  and  plaosd  it  in 
the  hands  of  an  architect.  Incidentally,  the 
bank's  deposits  Jumped  $1.1  minkm  last 
year. 

The  private  Oasaaway  Hoapital  anaounced 
a  new  $100,000  addition.    Dra.  Carl  Fisher 
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and  Qeerge  Bsyleman  aiplalnert  that  the 
addition  had  been  tentatively  planned  pre- 
viously, but  the  plant  announcement  re- 
moved all  duiAits. 

So.  In  sddltipn  to  13w  Inlf-mfflloa  dotters 
Braxton  Oiwrnttans  lalswd  to  astoh  Oovem- 
meot  loaaa^tar  ttie  plant.  tlSO.oeO  In  private 
money  already  has  keen  ploughed  into  tbe 
buslneas  seotlaa  of  the  community. 

If  U.a.  Senator  iienry  Oassaway  Davis 
was  alive,  the  famed  old  entrepreneur  for 
whom  the  town  was  named  would  be  jnroud 
of  the  citizen?  today. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  eoncluding  mimK«  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  believe  there  is  a  con- 
stituent conviction — not  only  in  West 
Virginia,  but  also  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  especiafly  in  the  areas  to  which  this 
bill  gives  asBistanoe  that  it  should  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  aas  net  one  who  is  prone  to  predict; 
but  I  foel  sure  that  the  necessary  votes 
will  be  forthcomkig  in  this  body,  and 
that,  foltowing  aflbmative  action  by  the 
Senate,  this  measure  will  go  to  tbe 
House;  thwt  tbe  House  will  reconsider 
what  I  believe  it  misguidedly  did;  and 
that  we  sliaU  send  to  the  President  a 
measure  ix^oviding  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  forward  this  work  in  the  in- 
terest at  eemmunities  of  peojde  now  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  empkyment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  tbe  distinguirtied  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  the  very  able  and  mov- 
ing speech  he  has  made.  He  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  in  the  debates  and 
discussions  jdMut  this  subject,  and  he 
was  exceedingly  helirfui  in  obtaining 
passage  of  the  original  bill  in  IMl.  I 
h(q>e  his  prediction  about  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  will  come  true. 

Mr.  BANDOIPH.  I  did  not  say  an 
overwhelming  victoiy;  I  say  a  significant 
victory. 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  gives  me 
heart  which  I  had  not  previously  pos- 
sessed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President 

Mr.DOUOLAa  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan 

The  PRRSTDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.McNAMABA.  I  thank  tbe  Senator 
from  TIMnols. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
in  support  of  S.  1163.  the  moposed 
amendment  to  the  Area  Redevelopmoit 
Act  of  1961. 

The  bill  before  us  proposes  some  minor 
technical  changes  in  the  ARA  program, 
but  deals  principally  with  ARA  au- 
thorizations tm  the  next  2  years. 

The  bill  has  been  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, with  a  recommendation  that  it 
be  passed. 

In  addition  to  the  technlcid  chstnges, 
it  would  increase  the  ARA  suithorisa- 
tions  in  five  separate  programs  by  #655.5 
million  over  2  years.  This  compares 
with  an  oriclaal  ABA  aiithoriiiattan  of 
$370.5  miUien.  also  for  a  2-yesr  peilad. 

Under  the  provisions  «f  this  bill: 

First  The  ceiling  on  todustrial  and 
commercial  loans  lor  urbsn  areas  would 


be  iiKreased  from  $100  ndllieas  to  $256 
aodmans. 

Second.  The  aaliioneed  ceiling  for  in- 
dustrial and  ocsnmereial  loans  in  rural 
areas  also  would  be  increased  from  $100 
millians  to  $250  miUions. 

Third.  Ttx  ceiling  on  public  facility 
loans  would  be  increased  from  $100  mil- 
lions to  $150  millions. 

Fourth.  The  ceiling  on  piaMic  facility 
grants  would  be  increased  from  $75  ssil- 
llons  to  $175  millionfi,.  and 

nfth.  The  authorizatton  for  technical 
assistanoe  programs  would  be  increased 
frcan  $4.5  millions  to  $10  millions. 

What  this  all  means  is  that  we  are 
being  uAtA  to  more  than  double  itat 
authorizaticn  for  tin  ARA  program  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years. 

lirt  me  preface  my  ronarks  in  support 
of  tills  proposition  with  a  candid  ad- 
mission that  the  ARA  program,  during 
tbe  first  2  years  of  its  life,  has  not  been 
a  complete  and  imqualified  success. 

At  times,  it  has  appeared  to  impatient 
observers  that  the  ARA  program  was 
strangling  in  a  welter  of  bureaucratic 
redtape.  Approval  of  projects  seemed 
to  be  exasperatingly  slow. 

In  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  noted 
that  ARA's  troubles  have  not  been  en- 
tire^ of  its  own  making.  Tbe  law  has 
required  it  to  deal  with  several  other 
Federal  agencies.  It  had  to  assemble  a 
staff,  draft  rules  and  regulations,  and 
establish  procedures. 

The  ARA  Act  specified  that  a  number 
of  preliminary  conditions  had  to  be  met 
by  the  State  and  local  govemmaats  be- 
fore Federal  assistance  could  be  ext^ided 
to  distressed  areas. 

But  there  are  now  firm  indications 
that  ttie  agency  has  completed  its  ad- 
ministrative "shakedown  cruise,"  that  it 
has  learned  from  Its  mistakes,  and  that 
it  is  ready  to  move  forward  efFectively 
on  ite  assigned  taiGdc — ^which  is  to  help 
the  econ<»nically  distressed  areas  of  the 
thiited  £M»tes  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Let  me  detail  briefly  what  the  ARA 
program  has  meant  to  Michigan: 

The  State  of  Michigan  at  the  present 
time  has  53  areas  desi^iated  as  eligible 
for  ARA  assistance.  Tills  includes  all 
of  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula,  most  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula^ and  tbe  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 

dp  to  the  present  time,  10  industrial 
and  oonmercial  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved in  Michigan,  for  a  total  Invest- 
BMnt  of  $5,960,000.  This,  in  turn, 
translates  into  1/170  direct  new  Jobs. 

In  addition,  publie  facility  loans  and 
grants,  totaling  $741,000  and  accounting 
for  another  390  Jobs,  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

Two  technical  asslstanee  projects,  in 
the  amount  U  $406,000.  with  important, 
long-range  eoonemic  Impact,  are  under- 
way. 

And  1,254  Michigan  workers  have  been 
trained,  under  21  ARA-sponsored  proj- 
ects, in  new  work  skiUs. 

BiA  even  more  Important  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  pending  at  the  present 
time,  in  tbe  State  of  Michigan,  an  addi- 
tional 19  iMfaistrial  sad  coflmevelal  proj- 
ecfts.  worth  $12,666,060;  and  three  pUbUc 
faeiltty  grants  and  loans,  totaling 
$624,000. 


IWs  Mfeans  a  total  tA  21  pending  prej- 
eets.  totaling  $13,206^006.  And  this,  in 
turn,  tzsaaslates  into  2.135  new  Jobs  for 
ttK  peeple  of  Michigan. 

Mudi  has  Iwen  aaade  of  tlte  fact  that 
a  large  riiare  of  the  ARA  oommitment  in 
Michigan  has  been  to  finance  motels,  ho- 
tels, and  tourist  resorts.  This  criticism, 
I  think,  overlooiES  tbe  fact  ttiat  tourism 
is  one  of  the  most  important  growth  in- 
dustries in  our  State.  It  is  an  area 
where  private  investment  is  increasing — 
and  seeks  to  ^tcrease  eiwa  ssore  idtfa 
ARA  assistanoe — becanse  it  is  going  to 
be  profltalile,  and  it  will  provide  Jobs. 

There  fass  been  a*iticism  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  largest  ARA  projects  in 
Michigan  involves  a  loan  ot  $1,894,000 
for  construction  of  a  new  convention - 
type  hotel  on  Detroit's  waterfront  civic 
colter.  The  criticism  o^rloolcs  tbe  fact 
tbat  private  enterprise  regards  this  new 
hotel  as  satAi  a  sound  investment  that 
it  is  putting  up  80  percent  of  the  $9  mil- 
lion totol.  and  that  ARA  is  participating 
only  to  the  extoit  of  20  percent,  instesui 
of  tbe  65-percent  maximura  allowed  un- 
der the  law. 

As  Mayor  Cavanagh  of  Detooit  pointed 
out  recently: 

The  tourist  and  convention  Industry  is  a 
growth  industry  in  Detroit. 

It  offers  hope  for  the  future  ot  Detroit's 
economy  to  replace  manufacturing  Jobs 
which  have  been  lost. 

The  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  despite 
a  dramatic  and  recoit  improvement  in 
employraent,  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
that  ts  recognised  by  all  responsible  ob- 
servers. 

The  auto  industry  continues  to  auto- 
mate and  decentralise,  with  the  residtant 
loss  in  job  opportonities  in  Michigan. 

Other  areas  of  the  Nation  have  ex- 
perienoed  similar  distress  as  the  tech- 
n^ogical  revolution  conttnoes  to  shatter 
conventional  emptoyment  patterns. 

The  Area  Redevdcvment  Act  of  1961 
was  an  afBnnation  by  tbe  Oon^reas  that 
the  FedenU  Government  has  a  direct  re- 
sponslbaity  to  the  many  eoonomieally 
distressed  areas  of  the  Nation — ^both  ur- 
ban andruraL 

In  the  Mil  before  us  today,  we  shall 
decide  whether  to  continue  to  meet  tliis 
responsibility  through  the  ARA. 

I  hope  our  answer  will  be  in  tbe  sflbm- 
ative. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  DHnols  tor 
yielding  to  aae. 

M^.  DOUCM4AS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
waiting  for  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas {Mr.  FmAUEHTl,  tbe  distin- 
guished chairman  of  tbe  Fy>rtign  Bda- 
tions  Oommlttee,  to  sptmk^  Since  he  is 
not  present,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFT^ICER.  The 
deric  will  can  tbe  rott. 

The  leglslattw  derk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsMit  that  fmther  pro- 
ceedings wnder  the  quorum  cidl  be  sus- 
pended.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetton,  tt  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  IXKX3I.AS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  tbe  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Ailcansae  rMr.  F^rLssicirrl. 
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Mr.  PDUaRtCmr.  Ur.  President, 
first.  I  wish  to  Bspress  my  iMn>reclatlon 
to  the  Senator  !ram  Illinois  for  yiekUnc 
to  me.  I  coul<  not  be  present  to  hear 
his  statement  because  our  committee 
was  bedding  an  executive  meeting. 

I  will  supper  the  pending  bill  to  ex- 
pand the  area  redevelopment  program. 
It  hm>pens  tha  I  was  dialrman  of  the 
Senate  Commit  ee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency when  the  first  area  redevelopment 
bill  was  conside  red  in  the  Senate.  The 
concept  of  aiding  depressed  areas  has 
followed  a  long  and  tortuous  path  since 
that  first  bUl  I;  at  at  long  last  the  ob- 
jectives sought  t  len  are  now  beginning  to 
be  realized. 

At  that  time,  md  every  time  since,  the 
Senator  from  II]  Inois  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  supp<  rters  and  advocates  of 
the  program.  :  pay  him  a  tribute  for 
having  lent  his  <  If  orts  and  wisdom  to  the 
origination  and  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

I  urge  8enat>rs  to  look  behind  the 
dollars-and-cen  s  figures  and  statistics 
while  eonsiderln  i  this  bill.  This  is  actu- 
ally a  program  o  help  people  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  doing  a  good  Job  in  meeting 
that  basic  obje<tive.  I  know  that  it  is 
In  my  State.  T  trough  this  pn«ram  we 
are,  of  course,  attempting  to  improve 
the  eetmomy  in  depressed  areas  of  the 
Nation.  But  in  the  final  analysis  what 
we  are  doing  is  trying  to  create  a  little 
better  way  of  lif ;  for  the  underprivileged 
people  in  these  i  ections  who  are  not  en- 
joying their  fai-  share  of  the  fruits  of 
our  economy.  S  d,  we  must  consider  this 
program  in  a  s  >irit  of  compassion  and 
with  regard  f c  r  the  welfare  of  our 
fellow  mazL  I  d » not  want  to  imply  that 
this  is  a  progra  a  of  charity.  It  makes 
sound  economic  sense — but  to  really  ap- 
preciate its  potei  itial  you  must  have  faith 
In  people  and  ui  derstand  what  they  can 
do  when  given  a  ittlehelp. 

In  Arkansas  he  area  redevelopment 
program  has  cieated  a  renewed  spirit 
of  pride  and  tE  tiative  in  communities 
throughout  the  i  state.  There  are  people 
woxklng  togethe '  to  advance  ARA  proj- 
ects who  have  never  woiiced  together 
before— on  anytiing.  This  has  been  a 
food  program  t  tr  both  the  people  and 
the  economy  of  i  xkansas. 

ARA  funds  hi  ,ve  been  referred  to  as 
"seed  money."  :  think  this  is  a  proper 
description  of  tl  eir  purpose  and  effect. 
The  developmei  t  of  projects  financed 
through  the  AI  A  will  result  In  most 
cases  in  substattlal  economic  develop- 
ment which  wo  old  not  have  occurred 
had  the  ARA  no  undertaken  to  sponsor 
the  Initial  proje  %.  The  Congress  each 
year  by  a  subetmtial  margin  supports 
this  seed-mones  concept  through  the 
foreign  aid  program.  If  Congress  rec- 
ognizes the  souEdness  of  this  approach 
tai  underdevelop  id  countries,  it  should 
not  object  to  tiding  this  technique  in 
underprivileged  ureas  in  our  own  coun- 
try. We  realize  of  course,  that  unless 
we  help  the  un<  erdeveloped  nations  to 
build  up  viable  economies  they  will  be 
ripe  for  Conmiunist  infiltration  and 
subversion.  Pioviding  seed  money 
through  loans  tnd  grants  for  foreign 
economic  develoi  ment  is  in  the  national 
interest  Surely  the  concept  is  Just  as 
valid  here  at  ha  ae.    I  believe  it  is  most 
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Important  to  our  national  economy,  on 
which  national  security  depends,  to  elim- 
inate the  many  pockets  of  poverty  in 
cities  and  rural  areas  throughout  the 
land.  No  Senator  could  have  received 
more  complaints  than  I  have  along  the 
lines  of  "Why  dont  you  take  care  of 
folks  here  at  home  before  you  take  care 
of  those  foreigners."  Expansion  of  the 
ARA  program  is  one  good  way  we  can 
help  some  of  ova  people,  who  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

As  the  Senator  with  the  responsibility 
for  handling  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  a  niunber  of  years,  I  have 
some  understanding  of  how  criticism  of 
individual  projects,  sometimes  justified. 
but  often  not.  can  be  used  to  cripple  or 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  an  other- 
wise good  program.  There  have  been, 
and  there  will  continue  to  be  mistakes 
in  both  the  ARA  and  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  would  be  foolish  for  me  or 
anyone  to  try  to  convince  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  the  ARA  progrsma  is 
perfect,  and  that  every  loan  has  been  a 
sound  investment  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  There  would  be  no  need  for  the 
ARA  program  if  it  made  only  what  are 
generally  thought  to  be  soimd  loans. 

If  no  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the  2 
years  the  program  has  been  in  operation 
the  organization  would  not  be  doing  the 
Job  that  Congress  told  it  to  do.  By  giv- 
ing the  ARA  the  task  of  helping  to  create 
new  jobs  in,  and  to  improve  the  econo- 
mies of,  depressed  areas,  both  urban  and 
rural,  we  gave  it  a  formidable  task — call- 
ing for  decisions  on  many  questions 
never  faced  by  a  Government  agency. 
Humans,  being  somewhat  lesser  than 
angels,  may  not  always  make  the  right 
decisions  when  confronted  by  a  new 
problem. 

I  wish  that  the  ARA  had  a  nickel  for 
every  dollar  that  has  been  wasted  in  the 
last  10  years  through  mistakes,  ineffi- 
ciency, or  duplication  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  If  it  did  I  believe  we  would 
have  enough  to  finance  this  program  ade- 
quately without  having  to  be  concerned 
about  increasing  its  authorization.  If 
we  add  the  costs  of  developing  nuclear 
airplanes  that  never  get  off  the  ground, 
supersonic  bombers  that  soar  only  in  the 
congressional  Imagination  and  all  the 
other  cases  of  misspent  tax  dollars  in  our 
defense  program  and  put  them  into  this 
effort  it  would  finance  a  very  substantial 
attack  on  the  problem  of  rebuilding  de- 
pressed areas.  It  always  seems  strange 
to  me  that  very  little  is  said  in  the  Con- 
gress about  billion  dollar  mistakes  in  the 
Defense  Department,  but  we  never  hear 
the  last  of  it  when  a  bad  loan,  infinitesi- 
mal in  comparison,  is  made  under  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this. 

If  this  Nation  can  afford  to  spend  $53 
billion  on  defense  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
surely  we  can  afford  to  advance — I  do  not 
say  "spend"— 1750  million  over  a  4-year 
period  to  create  an  opportunity  and  a 
better  way  of  life  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands now  living  on  the  edge  of  poverty. 
We  often  forget  that  in  this  most  pros- 
perous nation  of  the  world  some  32  mil- 
lion people  are  living  in,  or  close  to.  pov- 
erty. This  program  will  provide  the 
chance  for  many  of  these  underprivi- 
leged to  better  their  lot  in  life.  Time 
will  prove  the  wisdom  of  investing  the 


taxpayers'  money  In  this  effort— because 
it  makes  good  economic  sense — without 
regard  to  the  human  factor  which  is 
basic  to  this  approach.  Throiigh  this 
program  we  are  creating  Jobs  for  people 
who  did  not  have  Jobs.  Who  can  put  a 
dollars-and-cents  value  on  what  this  is 
worth  to  the  thousands  oH  individuals 
who  have  been  given  renewed  hope  and 
self-respect  by  a  Job  made  possible  by 
ARA  assistance. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  nationwide 
ARA  program,  but  I  am  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  it  in  Arkansas.  I  know 
the  communities  that  have  received  help, 
the  communities  that  have  applications 
pending,  and  the  people  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  put  these  projects  over. 
These  communities  are  not  looking  for  a 
Government  handout.  All  they  want  is 
a  chance — an  opportimity  to  borrow  the 
seed  to  start  the  first  crop.  If  the  ARA 
program  throughout  the  countar  com- 
pares even  closely  with  the  program  in 
Arkansas  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress original  objectives  will  be  achieved 
and  that  the  taxpayer  will  have  made  a 
killing  on  his  investment 

Arkansas  had  the  distinction  of  having 
the  first  ARA  project  in  the  Nation— a 
combination  loan  and  grant  to  help  fi- 
nance construction  of  a  water  system  at 
Gassville  to  service  a  shirt  factory  which 
now  provides  employment  for  700  people. 

The  Cooper  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.  plant  at 
Texarkana,  which  will  ultimately  employ 
380  people,  was  the  recipient  of  the  larg- 
est loan — $7  million — made  under  the 
program.  I  might  point  out  that  al- 
though the  plant  is  to  be  constructed  in 
Arkansas,  the  loan,  for  administrative 
purposes,  is  chargeable  to  Texas.  This 
project  will  not  be  included  In  the  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  the  ARA  program  in 
Arkansas  which  I  shall  discuss  a  little 
later  on.  I  mention  these  two  projects 
to  show  that  my  State  is  a  leader  in 
using  the  tools  for  development  made 
available  imder  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  Act.  , 

The  Gassville  loan  has  been  singled 
out  for  criticism  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  being  an  ex- 
ample of  the  wastefulness  of  the  ARA 
program.  In  actuality  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  local  development  projects — from 
any  standpoint — ever  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Government.  With  a  combina- 
tion loan  and  grant  totaling  $160,000, 
construction  of  an  industrial  plant  was 
made  possible  resulting  in  Jobs  for  700 
workers  who  did  not  have  Jobs  before, 
thus  pumping  an  annual  payroll  of  $2 
million  into  the  economy  of  the  area. 
The  additional  Federal  taxes  paid  by 
these  workers  in  one  year  alone  will  re- 
pay the  Government  for  the  entire  cost  of 
its  investment  in  the  project,  and  the 
cost  will  be  repaid  again  and  again  in 
futiure  years.  Anyone  who  would  criti- 
cize this  project  either  does  not  know 
the  facts  or  luus  no  compassion  for  those 
who  Uve  in  these  underprivileged  areas. 

The  ARA  has  approved  public  facility 
and  industrial  and  commercial  loans  on 
Arkansas  projects  totaling  approximate- 
ly $8,400,000.  This  includes  a  $7  mil- 
lion loan  for  the  Cooper  Tire  k  Rub- 
ber Co.  plant  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Technically,  this  is  chargeable  to  Texas, 
not  Arkansas.    In  addition,  it  has  ap- 
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proved  pnbMe  facility  grants  of  slight- 
ly mere  tiaam  $1  milUon.  When  all  of 
these  imalefcU  have  been  oonpleted  a 
few  months  irvm  now  they  will  have 
created  nearly  3,200  new  jobs  and  pay- 
rolls of  ever  41fl  millioti.  Tbis  gives  Ar- 
kansas' ecenamy  a  big  booat  and  we  are 
happy  to  have  these  new  yadustries  and 
jobs. 

Tbis  parttoular  area  Is  one  of  ttie  poor- 
est momitainous  areas  in  the  whole 
State,  where  there  was  literally  nothing 
for  theveeirie  of  the  area  todo. 

It  la  AfllcQit  to  mipreciate  how  mu^ 
this  means  to  an  underdeveloped  State 
like  Arkansas,  or  what  it  means  to  those 
who  now  have  or  will  soon  have  a  Job 
who  did  noi  have  one  before.  For  a 
State  where  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  populatton  draws  surplus  cooimodi- 
ties  during  the  nonfarming  numths  al- 
most any  type  of  new  industry  is  wel- 
come. But  what  these  ARA  projects 
mean  in  terms  of  total  econmnic  growth 
and  as  an  investment  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  even  more  impressive  ^an  the 
bare  Job  and  pasrroll  statistics.  I  had  an 
anidysis  made  of  the  impact  of  these 
projects  on  the  economy  and  the  Fed- 
eral budget  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  other  Senators.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  havie  this  analysis 
printed  in  the  Recobb  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhiUt  1.) 

Mr.  FDIiBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
analysis  excludes  from  consideratkm  the 
loan  to  the  Cooper  Tire  h  Rubber  Co.  in 
Texarkana  which,  as  I  said  earlier.  Is 
chargeable  to  Texas.  It  is  estimated  that 
of  the  10  Arkansas  projects  Included  In 
this  analysis  oltimately  there  will  be 
total  direct  and  indirect  employment  of 
6,700,  iHiich  amounts  to  an  ARA  Invest- 
ment per  job  of  $340.  The  probable 
annual  returns  from  the  projects  through 
reduction  in  unemploymeirt  compensa- 
tion costs,  reduction  in  relief  oosts,  and 
creation  of  new  Federal  pecMnal  Income 
taxes  amounts  to  $3,130,000.  New  Fed- 
eral personal  Income  taxes  alone  gen- 
erated by  this  additional  economic  ac- 
tivity is  estimated  at  $1^40.000.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  total 
ARA  Investment  in  these  10  projects  was 
less  than  $2,300,000.  and  58  percent  of 
this  was  in  the  f onn  of  loans.  At  this 
rate  the  total  investment  made  by  ARA 
in  all  of  these  projects  will  be  returned 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  reduced  wd- 
fare  costs,  or  increased  taxes,  in  only 
0  mondu  time.  I  doubt  that  any  other 
Government  program  can  show  this  rate 
of  return  on  tiie  taxpayer's  investment. 

Mr.  President  I  think  that  a  good  case 
has  been  made  for  expanding  the  ARA 
program  to  enia>le  it  to  help  in  a  more 
positive  wsy  In  creating  indostrlal 
growth  In  dqiressed  areaa,  both  rvnX 
and  luiian.  I  know  that  in  my  State  the 
program  has  bem  well  received,  has 
made  good  loans  and  enjoys  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  community 
leaders.  We  Uve  today  in  an  economy 
where  a  pocket  «C  poveity  la  West  Vir- 
ginia, or  Arkansas.  tOtteatdy  affleote  the 
New  Yerksr  ar  CaMltaratan  Jost  as  the 
fnistratio—  sad  pentHV  tunrtonfr  of  a 


slum  dweller  in  South  Side  Cfaicagoi,  or 
Harlem,  will  eventually  mi^  their  im- 
print on  the  most  unconcerned  subur- 
banite. We,  as  a  nation,  cannot  afford 
to  let  proqierity  ImMss  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  in  depressed  areas 
who  need  only  to  l>e  given  a  ctiance  for 
a  iKtter  way  of  Ufe. 

It  does  not  make  good  sense  from  an 
economic  or  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view  to  continue  pouring  in  relief  and 
Mnemployment  funds  without  making  a 
much  nuve  substantial  effort  to  get  at 
the  underlying  causes  of  this  poverty. 

The  ARA  program  has  proven  to  be 
one  effective  way  that  we  can  enable 
some  of  these  tmderprlvileged  people  to 
share  in  the  fruits  of  our  society  snd  at 
the  same  time  help  create  a  more  pros- 
perous national  economy.  I  hope  that 
the  bin  will  be  approved  by  an  orer- 
whelming  margin. 

Again  I  psy  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who  has 
been  one  oS.  the  priiKslpal  sponsors  of  this 


program  for  many  years,  from  the  time 
some  years  ago  wboi  I  was  on  the  Com> 
ndttee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  re- 
call for  the  record  that  at  one  point 
tfaoe  was  a  cttffenoioe  of  (vtaikm  between 
tfcte  Senator  from  TiHrtwi^  and  myself 
which,  as  he  will  recall,  revolved  pri- 
marily around  whether  the  program 
might  l>e  extended  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  rural  areas,  wliidi  provision  has  been 
of  a  special  significance  to  my  State.  I 
am  most  happy  that  although  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion,  the  ultimate 
compromise — and  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  desralbe  it— which  was 
finally  arrived  at  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  program,  which  has  proved 
oninently  satisfactory  to  say  State,  as  I 
hope  it  has  to  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  niioois  and  to  other  States. 

Hie  Senator  from  Qlhiois  deserves 
most  of  the  credit  for  the  origination 
and  passive  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
also  wish  to  thank  him  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 


Exhibit  1 
ARA  projects  in  Arkansas 


Pr(?}ect 


1.  OMiiUte,  Barter  Connty  (yrtttit  woikt  systein) ^. 

2.  Sevier  Connty  (Rubber  Corp.  of  Arkansas) „ 

5.  Lincoln  County  (tor  a  plant  lor  National  Wire  Fabric  Oo.) 

4.  Clarksville,  Johnson  Cmmty. 

6.  Independence,  Izard.  Stone.  Sharp,  Fulton,  Cleburne.  Tan  Buren 

Coonties  (land  and  bnlldtnics). 

6.  Oebnrae  County,  Heber  Bprtoigs  sewer  line  extaniion,  etc 

7.  Irard  County,  Calico  Rock  (city) 

8.  Conway  County,  Morrilton  (city) 

0.  Van  Buren  County.  CUnton  tor  road  access,  etc 

10.  Independence  Codnty.  Batosvllle 
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1.  Economic  impact  of  10  ARA  projects  in 
Arkansas:  Total  ARA  investment  in  10  proj- 
ects, $9,284,517;  estimated  total  direct  em- 
ployment from  10  projects,  1,680;  estimated 
total  indirect  employzneat  stemming  from  10 
projects.  4j020;  Investment  per  direct  |ob 
In  10  projects.  8850;  investnxnt  per  Job.  411- 
rect  and  indirect,  in  10  projects  $340;  invest- 
ment per  Job  in  section  6  (Industrial  loan) 
projects  only,  direct  employment,  $1,540; 
employment,  direct  and  indirect,  $620. 

3.  Compilation  of  probable  effects  of  10 
projects  on  public  revmiTtes  and  expenditures. 

ZSaeta  trom  the  creation  of  direct  employ- 
ment, only: 

1.  Ptohabie  annual  reduction  to  unem- 
ployment cocnpMisatiaa  costs,  $440,000. 

a.  Probable  annaal  reduction  la  velief 
costs.  $187,000. 

8.  New  Federal  personal  Income  taxes, 
$620,000. 

4.  Tbtal  of  foregoing  cost  reductions  and 
aew  taxes,  annually,  $1,247,000. 

5.  IXstid  ARA  costs  for  10  projects.  f2,- 
284,517  (58  percent  loans) . 

■Beets  Zrom  sn^loymeat  created,  direct 
sndtndiract: 

1.  Probable  anaual  xcdnetlOB  ta  aaam- 
plflfoimt  oaonpeasation  oosts.  $1410,008. 

a.  Probable  aniuud  mduetieii  tai  x«Ue< 
costs.  $470,000. 

8.  Mew  Federal  personal  «~*«mT  tacsa, 
$1,540,000. 

4.  Total  of  foregoing  cost  reductions  and 
new  tsms.  annually.  $8,130,000. 

8.  IMal  ARA  ees«s  for  10  projects,  $2,384,. 
tlT  (ssme  as  abofs) . 


Effects  of  four  section  8  Cl&dustrial  loan) 
projects,  only,  or  total  annual  cost  reduc- 
tions and  new  taxes,  trom  direct  employment. 
$870,000;  n-om  «n4>loymaBt,  direct  and  in- 
direct. $675,000:  total  section  6  project  costs. 
$688,077  (aU  loans). 

Thus,  every  dollar  expended  by  ARA  la 
the  four  section  6  Arkansas  projects,  is  w- 
tumed  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  reduced 
welfare  costs  or  increased  taxes  by  the  effects 
of  direct  employment,  only,  In  38  years;  by 
the  effects  of  ea^ploymeot,  mneX  and  Indl- 
mct.  In  16  moBftas;  by  the  aOects  of  all  10 
ArkABsas  projects,  direct  empkiymfsiit  osaty. 
in  22  xaonths;  direct  and  indirect,  in  8 
nckonths. 

Direct  employment  is  that  created  at  the 
project  itself  or  created  in  support  of  a  proj- 
ect (employment  tn  the  woods  in  support 
of  a  forest  prodvets  industry,  employment  at 
industrial  supply  and  maintenance  servloea 
•stakUsinaents.  an  examples). 

Indiiiect  enpleyaMnt  Is  that  created  by 
the  respendlng  of  the  wagas  of  direct  em> 
ployees.  the  "multiplier  •fleet.*' 

Other  benefits  derived  from  the  10  Arkan- 
sas projects,  but  not  assigned  a  monetary 
value  In  these  estimates.  Include:  Greater 
letuiu  to  Vederal  Ouvei  ummt  from  corporate 
laeonM  tax;  teem— »  la  Mate  Inoome  sales 
taxfif  aay);  fciti—si  In  local  propstty  vahiea 
local  ta 


Mr.  DODOLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thaxdc  the  Senator  from  Azlcansas  for  his 
very  genenras  remailcB.  Hie  whole 
eomrtry  is  Inddbfted  to  him  tor  his  sop- 
port  of  this  program.    I  have  always 
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believed  that  tpe  bill  would  have  the  re- 
mits which  he  has  described  for  his  par- 
ticular State,  and  that  faith  gave  me 
strength  duriig  the  very  dtfflcult  years 
we  had  in  th»  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  an  I  in  the  Senate.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  1  ime  has  brought  such  a 
reconciliation  of  opinions  and  that  ex- 
perience has  (  emonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  the  orii  inal  proposal. 

Mr.  Preeldei  1. 1  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished sen  or  Senator  from  Indiana 
llfr.  HsaxKKl. 

ICr.  HARTS  E.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  sbort  statement  about  the 
bill  which  is  n  iw  under  consideration. 

In  Indiana  v  e  are  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Admlnlstratioz  thus  far.  Franldy.  I  con- 
fess that  when  this  act  came  into  being, 
we  had  our  m  iglvings  about  how  much 
It  ooold  aocom  >lish  in  some  of  our  hard- 
hit  areas.  We  have  now  foimd  out.  and 
we  are  proud. 

We  are  prow  that  in  the  city  of  Evans- 
▼ille  ARA  maile  a  loan  to  the  city  to 
hdp  it  with  a  i  ewer  problem.  This  help 
made  it  possil;  e  to  establish  a  modem 
■hopping  centc  r  which  has  now  created 
over  500  new  J<  bs,  and  this  center  is  still 
growing  with  t  tUl  more  new  Jobs  in  the 
offlng. 

On  April  0,  1962.  the  town  of  New 
Profvidence.  wt  ich  was  formerly  known 
as  Borden.  Inl.,  had  a  disastrous  fire 
destroying  its  only  industry.  This  fire 
destroyed  the  jobs  of  about  200  of  its 
citisens.  This  1  ire  was  directly  attributed 
to  an  inadequa  e  water  supply,  which  the 
citizens  of  Bon  en  had  struggled  with  for 
srears.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  ARA.  this 
plant  has  now  been  rebuilt,  with  about 
40  additional  J<  bs  being  created,  and  the 
plant  now  has  i  in  adequate  water  supply. 
How  much  did  it  cost?  Under  section  8 
of  the  Airea  Re<  evel(^ment  Act.  the  town 
of  New  Provldmce  received  a  grant  of 
$16.60Q4o  pro'  ide  water  to  this  plant 
Under  section  <  of  this  act.  Borden  Cabi- 
net Co.  receive<  a  loan  of  $577,000  to  help 
rebuild  this  plmt.  with  the  balance  of 
the  needed  moi  ley  coming  from  the  citi- 
sens of  Claric  C  ounty  and  the  Insurance 
Claim  fund.  V  'e  thus  saved  the  Jobs  of 
about  200  peoile  and  created  about  40 
new  <nM8. 

I  was  told  la  it  week  that  the  number 
of  40  new  jobs  will  be  lifted  to  101  new 
Jobs.  So.  instet  d  of  despair,  and  a  desti- 
tute oommunitr,  we  have  rekindled  a 
new  spirit,  n  viewed  their  faith  in 
America,  and  tl  ese  people  are  now  mov- 
ing ahead  to  fu  -ther  improve  their  com- 
munity. We  iroudly  say  "Thanks  to 
ARA." 

In  Corydon,  [nd.,  the  first  capital  of 
our  great  State ,  something  new  is  hap- 
pening. A  nen  industry  is  about  to  be 
bom.  This  ind  istry  will  utilize  the  nat- 
ural silica  sani  deposits  which  we  all 
knew  were  thee.  Through  the  pains- 
taking efforts  0 '  ARA  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Biu-eau  of  Mines,  the 
UJB.  Departmen  ;  of  Agriculture,  and  oth- 
ers, a  plant  is  eing  built  to  beneflciate 
this  sand  for  uj  e  in  the  glass  manufac- 
turing industry  Not  too  many  jobs  at 
the  outset,  only  about  40,  but  a  new  eco- 
nomic base  on  which  to  build.  Again, 
how  much  did  9  cost?    A  section  6  loan 


of  $411,000.    A  loan  which  will  be  repaid 
with  interest. 

What  effect  can  600  new  industrial 
jobs  have  on  a  low  income  agricultural 
area?  We  in  Indiana  are  about  to  find 
out.  Last  Friday,  June  21.  1963.  a  new 
plant  was  dedicated  in  Salem,  Washing- 
ton County,  Ind.  This  is  the  Bata 
Shoe  Co.  plant,  which  will  employ  about 
300  women  and  about  200  men.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  average  earnings  for 
women  will  be  about  $65  per  week  and 
the  men  will  earn  about  $85  per  week. 

Early  in  1962.  the  Bata  Shoe  Co.  de- 
cided that  it  had  a  great  need  to  service 
its  midwestem  market  with  a  plant  in 
that  section  of  the  country  to  manu- 
facture canvas  shoes.  It  contacted 
State  ofBcials  of  various  midwestem 
States  and,  after  exploring  various  sites, 
decided  to  locate  in  Indiana.  Respon- 
sible leaders  of  Washington  County— 
Salem— convinced  Bata  that  they  had 
an  ample  labor  supply,  suitable  plant 
sites  and,  with  ARA  assistance,  could  de- 
velop a  successful  venture  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  company.  Applications 
were  filed  with  ARA  to  help  build  the 
building  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities.  ARA  approved  a  loan  of 
$441,923  to  help  with  the  building,  with 
local  'banks  and  the  community  provid- 
ing the  balance  of  $277,987.  ARA  also 
made  a  loan  to  the  city  of  Salem  for 
$105,000  and  a  grant  of  $130,000  to  pro- 
vide needed  public  facilities.  At  the  re- 
quest of  local  committees,  a  training 
program  was  histituted.  The  cost  of  this 
training  program  is  $35,204,  plus  $29,248 
for  subsistence  pay. 

There  are  now  about  200  people  work- 
ing in  this  plant  and  within  1  year,  Bata 
expects  to  employ  600  people. 

I  was  there  last  week.  In  the  crowd 
there  was  a  4-month-old  baby.  The  em- 
ployment which  was  being  provided  to 
this  baby's  father  was  directly  the  re- 
sult of  the  work  being  done  there  in 
this  field.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
in  the  audience  a  93-year-old  man,  Mr. 
Otto  Zink.  I  was  corrected  and  told 
that  he  was  93%  years  old,  and  not  93 
years  old.  He  had  lived  in  Salem  all  his 
life;  and  he  wanted  to  say  what  a 
wonderful  thing  had  been  done  for  the 
town  of  Salem  in  Washington  Coimty 
Ind. 

I  asked  him  specifically  whether  he 
had  any  Interest  in  it.  He  said  that  as  a 
citizen  of  Salem  he  was  delighted  that 
it  would  provide  employment  for  his 
community.  He  said  that  this  was  the 
greatest  thing  that  had  happened  to 
him.  I  asked  him  whether  the  people 
resented  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  Involved  in  giving  assist- 
ance to  a  commimlty  of  this  type.  He 
said  it  was  the  greatest  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  to  them. 

These  are  only  four  projects  with  a 
total  of  1.378  Jobs  created  or  saved  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  In- 
diana. There  are  others  either  already 
approved  or  pending  with  ARA. 

These  are  the  tangible  results.  What 
about  the  intangibles? 

There  are  now  20  counties  in  Indiana 
which  have  submitted  an  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program — OEDP 

to  ARA;  programs  which  they  fervently 


hope  can  be  achieved.  Programs  which 
will  help  them  out  of  the  economic  dol- 
drums which  they  find  themselves  in, 
through  no  fault  of  thehr  own.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  history,  these  people 
are  working  together— business,  labor, 
farmers,  educators,  public  ofKcials,  et 
cetera — to  do  some  soul  searching,  tak- 
ing Inventory  of  their  assets  and  Ua- 
biUtles  to  try  and  find  out  what  needs  to 
be  done.  The  fact  that  these  groups 
are  working  together  is  no  accident. 
These  groups  were  organized  and  assist- 
ed by  ARA  personnel  We  feel  certain 
that  more  worthwhile  projects  will  be 
developed.  Many  of  these  projects  may 
not  need  any  assistance  from  ARA,  but 
will  have  been  bom  because  of  the  work 
done  by  ARA. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  impact 
of  the  rapidly  developing  tourist  industry 
on  our  economy.  We  in  Indiana  have 
our  share  of  tourist  attractions;  Santa 
Claus  Land,  Lincoln  Land,  the  Wabash 
Valley,  Indianapolis  Speedway,  and  so 
forth,  just  to  mention  a  few.  Much  time 
and  effort  has  been  spent  by  various  in- 
dividuals to  develop  these  attractions. 
Each  of  these  has  had  its  own  degree  of 
success.  But  we  know  there  are  many 
more.  We  know  that,  with  a  properly 
coordinated  tourist  program,  we  could 
attract  more  tourists.  We  would  like  to 
play  host  to  many  more  of  our  neighbors. 
We  want  to  play  host  not  in  a  hit-or-miss 
haphazard  manner,  but.  in  a  well-or- 
ganized, efficient  way.  Here  again  ARA 
has  taken  the  initiative,  not  by  forcing 
a  program  on  unwilling  parUclpants.  but 
by  getting  together  groups  of  people 
within  our  State  interested  hi  tourism. 
As  a  result  of  these  discussions.  ARA  has 
before  it  a  request  to  study  the  tourist 
potential  of  Indiana  and  out  of  this 
study,  to  come  up  with  a  coordinated 
program  which  will  create  additional 
jobs,  particularly  in  those  areas  that 
need  it  most. 

I  point  out  that  last  week,  while  I  was 
conducting  a  seminar  with  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  BayhI.  at  An- 
derson, Ind..  where  more  than  70  com- 
munities were  represented,  I  received  a 
call  from  the  former  president  of  In- 
diana University,  Mr.  Herman  B.  Wells. 
He  asked  that  we  do  everything  possible 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  university  to 
receive  $75,000  so  that  it  could  help  in 
develophig  recreational  and  tourist  at- 
tractions in  southem  Indiana.  The  high- 
est type  of  man  would  be  put  in  charge 
of  the  project.  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  worked  hi  the  recreation  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Evansville  and 
who  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  university. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  top  rec- 
reational experts  hi  Indiana.  He  is  Dr. 
Garrett  Epiey. 

Our  people  need  this  program,  our  un- 
employed will  not  be  satisfied  with  mean- 
ingless rhetoric,  our  communities  need 
assistance  and  while  ARA  may  have 
made  some  mistakes,  it  has  "created  new 
permanent  jobs"  as  Congress  had  in- 
tended that  it  should. 

In  Indiana  we  feel  that  ARA  is  just 
beginnhig  to  hit  its  stride,  and  it  should 
be  given  additional  fimds  to  assist  our 
citizens  to  fulfill  the  plans,  to  which  so 
much  time  and  effort  has  been  devoted. 
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Two  projects  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention while  I  was  touring  through  my 
State.  These  are  the  things  which  af- 
fect one's  heart  and  make  him  realize 
that  doing  a  job  in  Congress  is  really 
worthwhile.  First  there  Is  the  Storrs 
Wood  Products  project  in  Troy,  Perry 
County,  Ind.,  which  is  still  awaiting  ap- 
proval. The  original  loan  requested  was 
for  $1,743,300.  The  plans  have  been  re- 
vised, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  project 
will  be  approved. 

The  other  project  is  the  Howe  Cabinet 
Plant,  in  Sellersburg.  Ind.,  which  recent- 
ly burned  down.  The  owners  have  said 
that  unless  they  can  get  assistance  for  a 
loan  they  will  not  be  able  to  go  ahead. 
They  can  provide  some  money  for  a 
plant,  but  they  will  need  additional  mon- 
ey for  equipment,  because  some  of  the 
faciUties  were  not  insured.  They  are 
looking  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
work  with  the  local  community,  and  they 
have  been  working  with  the  local  banks. 
We  need  help  to  give  these  people  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  projects. 

At  the  dedication  of  an  ARA  project, 
the  Bata  Shoe  Co.  plant  in  Salem,  Wash- 
ington County,  Ind.,  two  noteworthy 
speeches  were  deUvered.  I  feel  that 
these  speeches  should  be  mserted  in  the 
Record  so  that  those  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  ARA 
authorization  bill  may  read  them. 

The  first  is  by  Mr.  Clyde  WUllam  Qoen, 
president  of  the  Salem  Redevelopment 
Corp.  His  remarks  give  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  worth  of  ARA  to  a  community 
suffering  from  unemployment  than  could 
any  number  of  statistics.  They  show  a 
Just  and  intense  pride  in  his  community 
in  general  and  in  the  redevelopment  cor- 
poration is  specific  for  the  part  they  have 
played  in  bringing  this  plant  to  Salem, 
and  they  indicate  how  grateful  he  and 
his  commimlty  feel  toward  the  ARA  for 
supplying  the  capital  which  the  com- 
munity was  unable  to  raise. 

The  second  speech  is  an  explanation 
of  the  role  the  ARA  played  in  making 
this  plant  possible,  by  Mr.  WiUiam  L. 
Batt,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  ARA.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Batt  made  all  of  us 
present  more  fully  aware  of  the  great 
debt  of  gratitude  which  Indiana  owes  the 
ARA  for  the  new  Industries  which  have 
been  made  possible  through  ARA  loans 
and  grants. 

In  addition  to  these  two  speeches,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excerpt  from  the  papal 
encyclical,  "Mater  et  Magistra."  In  his 
short  reign  Pope  John  xxiii  gained  the 
respect  of  people  the  world  over,  and  in 
this  statement  he  makes  clear  his  view 
that  the  government  of  any  country 
should  make  concerted  efforts  to  mini- 
mize regional  imbalances  in  its  economy. 
I  think  everyone  will  realize  the  relevance 
of  this  excerpt  to  the  issue  we  are  dis- 
'  cussing.  The  excerpt  from  "Mater  et 
Magistra"  was  cited  in  an  article  from 
the  May  25,  1963,  issue  of  Ave  Maria  en- 
tiUed  "Mater  et  Magistra  and  Regional 
Imbalances."  This  article  discusses  the 
area  redevelopment  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
speeches  and  the  article  from  Ave  Maria 
be  inserted  In  the  Rbcou. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BEMaaKs  or  Clyde  Wcluam  Oobn.  Psssident, 
Salem  Redktelopicent  Cosp..  at  Db>ica- 
TioN  or  Bata  Shoe  Co.,  Salem,  Ind.,  June 
ai,  1963 

Thanks  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Batt,  Senator 
Hartke,  dUtlnguished  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  this  Is  Indeed  a  memorable  oc- 
casion for  Salem  and  Washington  County, 
as  well  as  adjoining  counties.  This  new  In- 
dustry along  with  oiu-  present  industry  will 
certainly  raise  the  economic  standard  Ui  our 
community  and  on  behalf  of  the  Salem  Re- 
development Corp.  of  Salem  and  Washington 
County,  we  want  to  welcome  you.  This 
new  Industry,  the  Bata  Shoe  Co.,  locat- 
ing here,  was  not  by  accident;  It  was  the 
foresight  of  the  leaders  of  Salem  and  Wash- 
ington County  the  past  several  years. 

It  started  by  getting  our  qommunlty 
ready  for  Industry.  By  this  I  mean  Im- 
provement of  county  and  State  roads,  swim- 
ming pool,  a  full-time  recreation  director, 
city  street  Improvement,  water  and  sewage 
expansion  and  buildings  on  the  square  being 
remodeled.  All  this  was  done  through  the 
cooperation  of  city  and  county  officials  as 
well  as  the  civic  leaders  of  this  community. 
This  was  done  by  our  local  efforts. 

When  we  heard  about  the  ARA  program 
In  June  IMl,  we  formed  In  Washington 
County  a  committee  of  some  54  members  to 
formulate  our  OEDP  and  to  the  many  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  we  are  deeply  grateful 
for  their  untiring  efforts. 

Ova  first  inquiry  on  the  Bata  Shoe  Co. 
came  about  by  a  telephone  call  from  Mr. 
Schulenberg  of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce.  Prom  this  first  call  on  April  10. 
1962.  until  an  agreement  was  signed  on 
October  12.  1962,  the  local  community  com- 
bined their  efforts  to  the  fullest  extent  be- 
cause we  certainly  were  in  competition  with 
sxirrounding  conununltles. 

Now.  when  we  were  aware  of  the  need  of 
this  Industry  as  to  training  program,  addi- 
tional finances  for  the  building,  water  and 
sewage  expansion  and  knowing  we  had  ex- 
hausted our  finances,  where  could  we  turn? 
Naturally,  as  we  were  designated  an  ARA 
county,  we  applied  for  assistance. 

This  certainly  was  our  answer,  as  a  train- 
ing program  was  set  up;  our  local  banks 
loaned  what  money  they  could  (a  portion 
coming  from  Bata  Shoe  Co.) ;  and,  of  course 
the  balance  came  from  the  ARA.  Not  only 
did  they  assist  in  the  building,  but  came 
through  with  a  water  and  sewage  grant  and 
loan. 

As  I  mentioned  at  first,  this  industry  just 
didn't  happen,  but  started  on  the  local  level 
of  getting  ova  community  ready;  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  people,  local  business  and 
civic  leaders  all  working  together.  After 
we  did  all  we  could  locally,  then  Joining  in 
with  the  State  and  Federal  Government  for 
their  assistance. 

ThU  ARA  program  has  not  only  assisted 
us  m  securing  Industry  but  has  taught  us 
If  we  help  ourselves  first,  we  can  secure  help 
from  the  ARA.  *^ 

•The  Important  objective  we  did  accom- 
plish Is  "working  together."  So.  on  behalf 
of  Washington  County  and  Salem  Redevelop- 
ment Corp.  we  are  very  proud  to  have  a  part 
In  this  dedication  and  wish  to  extend  to  each 
person  here  an  invitation  to  visit  us  again. 

(By  W.  L.  Batt,  Jr.) 

It  Is  good  to  be  out  here  where  you  can  see 
the  area  redevelopment  program  at  work, 
where  you  can  see  some  of  the  results  of 
what  the  program  Is  trying  to  do,  and  where 
you  can  begin  to  appreciate  what  It  can  ac- 
oompUah. 

Two  related  projects  are  Involved  In  this 
beautiful   new  plant,   representing   a   Joint 


local-Federal  Investment  of  $960,910.  A 
total  of  600  Jobs  wlU  be  created  at  this  plant, 
where  rubber-soled  shoes  will  be  manufac- 
tured.   The  projecta  are: 

A  9441,928  ARA  Indiistrlal  loan  to  help  the 
Salem  Redevelopment  Corp.  purchase  land 
and  erect  a  building  for  lease  to  Bata  Shoe. 
In  addition  to  the  ARA  financing,  the  State 
Bank  of  Salem  and  the  Salem  BuUdlng  Loan 
Fund  and  Savings  Association  wUl  participate 
In  a  loan  of  $170,000  and  the  Salem  Redevel- 
opment Corp.  win  put  up  $113,700  as  equity, 
for  a  total  project  cost  of  $719,910. 

$235,000  financial  assistance  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities  to  serve  the  new  shoe  factory. 
The  grant  Is  for  $130,000.  The  $105,000  loan 
will  run  for  40  years  at  3>/4  percent  a  year. 
In  addition,  the  city  of  Salem  will  put  In 
$15,000  for  a  total  project  cost  of  $250,000. 

$64,000  for  training  3.438  boot  and  shoe 
workers  for  2  or  3  weeks  each.  This  Is  what 
I  caU  cooperation  and  teamwork. 

How  has  ARA  helped  Indiana? 

Twenty-seven  of  Indiana's  92  counties — 29 
percent — have  unemployment  problems  seri- 
ous enough  so  that  they  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  the  ARA  program.  Washington 
Coimty  Is  one  of  these.  It  was  designated 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  because 
of  substantial  and  persistant  unemployment. 

ARA  has  approved  15  projecta  in  Indiana 
thus  far.  representing  a  Federal  expenditure 
of  almost  $4  million,  generating  nearly  3,000 
direct  and  indirect  Jobs  and  retraining  522 
Jobless  workers  for  available  Jobs  in  their 
areas  (project  details  attached) . 

That's  not  the  whole  story.  ARA  has  ap- 
plications for  eight  other  Indiana  projecta. 
If  and  when  these  are  approved,  they  will 
help  create  another  1.500  direct  and  Indirect 
Jobs  at  a  Federal  Investment  of  $4.8  mUllon. 

Under  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram. 63  projecta  have  been  approved  for 
Indiana.  These  represent  a  Federal  invest- 
ment of  $6,069,000  in  the  acceleration  of 
needed  public  works  and  the  generation  of 
8.425  man-months  of  direct,  on-site  employ- 
ment— and  about  the  same  amoimt  In  sup- 
plier and  service  indxistries. 

You  have  all  probably  read  that  the  pro- 
gram suffered  a  setback  last  week  by  the 
margin  of  five  votes  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  swlteh  of  three  votes  could 
have  given  the  progratn  new  life.  One  of 
them  could  have  been  your  Congressman's. 
ARA  comes  before  the  Senate  next  Tuesday, 
and  If  they  vote  for  It  (and  your  two  far- 
sighted  Senators,  Haktke  and  Bath,  have 
pledged  their  support)  the  House  may  have 
another  chance.  Whether  the  program  lives 
or  dies  may  well  depend  on  whether  you 
people  here  today  can  persuade  yoiu-  Con- 
gressmen to  swlteh  their  votes  and  support 
the  act. 

Let  me  explain  why.  The  present  ARA  law 
places  a  ceUlng  on  the  amount  of  loans  and 
granta  that  ARA  can  make.  These  are  called 
authorizations  and  they  amoimt  to  about 
$400  million.  When  the  Congress  set 
these  authorized  ceilings,  nobody  had  a  very 
accurate  Idea  of  what  the  demand  would  be 
for  loan  funds — In  other  words,  how  many 
new  and  expanded  business  enterprises  these 
hard-hit  communities  could  develop  similar 
to  Salem's  Bata  Shoe  plant  expansion.  Now 
that  we  have  been  In  operation  for  2  years, 
people  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
ARA  program  and  how  It  makes  Investment 
money  avaUable  for  factory  buUdlngs  and 
other  facilities  which  will  create  Jobs.  Ac- 
cordingly, people  who  want  to  establish 
factories  and  other  businesses  In  redevelop- 
ment areas  are  sending  to  lu  a  steady  flow 
of  applications  for  loan  assistance.  Baaed 
on  our  experience  and  the  rate  at  which 
these  Investment  proposals  are  sutailtted  to 
us,  we  have  estimated  that  to  continue  to 
do  the  Job  for  the  next  several  years  we 
will  need  an  additional  authorization  from 
Congress     for     $446     mUllon.     Bven     after 
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Job  adds  10,000  to  110,000  to  this  ONP  figure. 
nve  hundred  Jobs  add  HfiOOfiOO  to  our 
gross  national  product  each  year.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  that  If  we 
eoold  generate  enough  Jobs  to  taring  tbe 
unemployed  and  underemployed  in  our  eli- 
gible areas  down  to  4  percent,  we  would  be 
adding  over  98  billion  to  national  wealth 
each  year. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  quoting  my  boss. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther  H.  Hodges 
who  made  these  remarks  at  his  press  con- 
ference^ the  other  day  when  he  was  asked 
about  the  action  of  the  House  on  ARA's  re- 
quested authorlsaUons.    The  Secretary  said : 

"I  said  at  tho  time  of  the  testimony  lor 
this  bill — you  remember  it  had  oeen  tried 
by  previous  administrations  several  times 
and  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and  vetoed 
by  previous  Presidents,  and  I  said — and  peo- 
ple raised  their  eyebrows  because  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conservative  southern  Governor 
coming  to  the  national  scene — tliat  I  favored 
this  thing  but  wanted  it  run  on  a  business 
like  basis. 

"I  thought  it  a  rather  crazy  Idea  to  think 
we  coxUd  Bpead  995  billion  since  the  war  to 
help  everybody  else  on  their  depressed  areas, 
and  not  spend  a  little  bit  of  money  to  help 
the  depressed  areas  of  this  country.  I  still 
feel  that  way." 

Yes,  my  friends,  we  can  wipe  out  chronic 
area  unemployment  in  the  United  Sutes. 
We  can  achieve  full  employment,  which  Sir 
William  Beveridge  once  defined  as  "more 
Jobs  than  men,  rather  than  more  men  than 
Jobs."  Whether  we  do  or  not  depends  on 
the  action  of  you  and  your  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

MATCB  ET  ll4GiaTKA  AKD  RZCroNAI.  IMBAL- 
ANCES— An  Iwrxavisw  Wrrn  Thomas  P. 
Baacui,   Hkao   of   BxTSZifEss   Oboamization 

AND     MaNACBMKNT,     UNXVXasrTT     OF     NOTKE 

Damx 

Question.  Mr.  Bergin,  you  are  currently 
engaged  in  a  study  of  regional  economic  Im- 
balances in  the  United  States.  What  do  you 
mean  by  regional  imbalances? 

Answer.  Simply  this,  and  it  is  a  paradox 
of  our  modem  economic  society,  that  tech- 
nological advances  and  socioeconomic  prog- 
ress have,  on  the  one  hand,  provided  in- 
creased prosperity  and  a  higher  standard  of 
Uving  in  some  regions  while,  at  the  same 
time,  other  areas  have  remained  stagnant 
or  have  actually  declined.  These  areas  have 
been  plagued  by  economic  conditions  which 
are  the  by-product  of  progress,  of  changing 
times  and  changing  technologies,  of  plant 
migration  and  the  exhaustion  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Question.  America  is  considered  an  af- 
fiuent  coimtry.  Even  where  Imbalances  ex- 
ists, arent  the  people  in  the  depressed  areas 
stUl  fairly  weU  off,  generally  speaking,  when 
compared  to,  say,  the  Latin-American  peas- 
ant? 

Answer.  Yes,  generally  speaking  this  is 
true.  However,  by  comparison  with  their 
fellow  citlsens,  many  people  in  the  UJS.  are 
living  under  submsjginal  conditions — con- 
ditions irtilch  are  unwarranted  and  which 
impede  otir  over-all   economic  progress. 

Question.  Obviously,  to  correct  imbalance 
on  a  national  level,  it  will  take  Federal  ac- 
tion. Is  the  situatlan  so  bad  that  large 
programs  should  be  undertaken? 

Answer.  Ttiere  are  today  many  areas  and 
communities  of  the  Nation  suffering  from 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underdevelc^ment.  Such  conditions 
cause  severe  hardship  to  many  individuals 
and  thdr  famiUcs.  This  is  a  waste  of  vital 
human  resources  which  detracts  from  our 
national  welfare.  Action  has  to  be  taken 
somewhere.  If  the  community  or  State 
fails  to  act  or  is  totally  unable  to  meet  the 
challMige,  then  Federal  assistance  becomes 
inevitable.  These  areas  simply  cannot  be 
Ignored. 


Question.  Do  you  have  statistics  to  sup- 
port your  contention  that  this  Is.  indeed, 
a  most  serious  matter? 

Answer.  Yea.  I  have  them  with  me  today. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  some  800  urban 
and  rural  areas,  embracing  more  than  36  mil- 
lion people  with  a  labor  force  of  13  million — 
1  million  of  whom  are  tmemplojred. 
These  areas  have  27  percent  of  the  Nation's 
unemployment  but  only  18  percent  of  our 
national  peculation  and  lafcor  force.  Av- 
erage unemployment  in  these  areas  is  8.3 
percent  in  contrast  to  6.6-percent  national 
unemployment  rate.  Joblessness  runs  as 
high  as  20  and  30  percent  in  some  of  these 
areas.  TO  these  figures  it  Is  necessary  to 
add  the  widespread  \mderemployment  which 
is  prevalent. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is 
not  entirely  an  urban  problem.  These  fig- 
ures include  129  counties  where  the  median 
farm-family  Income  was  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  national  median.  The  median  family 
Income — not  the  per  capita  Income — ^In  these 
rural  areas  Is  less  than  91,110  a  year. 

Question.  Is  there  a  single  cause  for  theee 
pockets  of  poverty?  What  art  a  few  con- 
crete examples? 

Answer.  No,  not  really  a  alngle  cause.  In 
some  areas  there  may  be  a  major  cause— such 
as  the  West  Virginia  and  Appalachian  area, 
or  the  southern  Illinois  area,  where  the  coal- 
mining Industry  has  all  but  disappeared. 
As  a  result,  some  grave  economic  problems 
have  been  created  for  the  area. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  these  im- 
balances have  come  about  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  which  relate  to  history,  resources; 
people  and  geography.  The  South  is  a  good 
example  here. 

Question.  Isnt  this  a  matter  for  these 
communities,  for  those  States?  In  other 
words,  why  should  I,  as  a  dtlsen  of  this 
community,  have  to  pay  extra  tax  dollars  to 
help  people  1,000  miles  away  from  me? 

Answer.  In  appraising  the  problem  of 
regional  imbalances  for  any  economy  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  regions 
under  consideration  do  not  somehow  repre- 
sent isolated  parte  of  the  Nation  which  can 
therefore  be  singed  out  and  studied  as  sepa- 
rate problems.    Tills  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

It  is  essential  that  such  areas  be  considered 
as  vital  representative  parts  of  the  total  and 
tiiat  only  as  they  grow  and  prosper  will  the 
nation  Itself  progress.  The  desired  equilib- 
rium and  further  growth  of  the  economy  will 
come  only  when  the  prescription  for  such 
growth  has  been  offered  and  administered  to 
all  segments  of  the  nation. 

Catholics  should  realise  that  Pope  John 
makes  this  perfectly  clear  in  Mater  et 
Bilaglstra. 

Question.  I  notice  you  have  a  copy  with 
you.   Where  does  he  say  that? 

Answer.  In  many  places  and  in  many  ways, 
really.  I  have  this  particular  passage  In 
mind: 

"It  often  happens  that  In  one  and  the 
same  country  citiaens  enjoy  different  degrees 
of  wealth  and  social  advancement.  This 
especially  happens  becaxise  they  dwell  in 
areas  which,  economically  speaking,  have 
grown  at  different  rates.  Where  such  is  the 
case.  Justloe  and  eqidty  demand  that  the 
government  make  efforts  either  to  remove  or 
to  minimise  imbalances  ot  this  sort.  Toward 
this  end,  efforts  should  be  made,  in  areas 
where  there  has  been  less  economic  progress, 
to  supply  the  principal  public  services,  as  in- 
dicated by  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
and  in  aocord  with  the  general  level  of 
living." 

Question.  Mow.  it's  one  thing  to  teU  me 
that  I'm  to  be  concerned  as  a  Christian  for 
others.  But  how  can  a  Christian  principle  be 
translated  into  legislation  affecting  all  the 
citizens  of  a  coimtry? 

Answer.  As  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
we  have  a  traditional  humanitarian  concern 
for   the   welfare   and   well-being   of   people 
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everywhere.  Legislation  is  simply  the  vehicle 
which  accommodates  the  translating  of  the 
principles,  ideas  and  desires  of  the  citizenry 
into  action. 

As  citizens,  we  have  to  do  what  is  required 
in  simple  Justice  and  equity  on  behalf  of  our 
fellow  man.  We  must  assess  the  realities  of 
economic  disorder  in  our  own  country  as  well 
as  around  the  world.  In  looking  at  these 
hard  historical  facts  of  human  suffering,  we 
are  compelled,  as  Christians,  to  design  a  pro- 
gram or  course  of  action  which  will  relieve 
this  suffering  and  ultimately  have  meaning 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

Question.  What  is  the  principal  legislation 
at  the  national  level  to  solve  this  problem? 

Answer.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Question.  When  was  it  passed? 

Answer.  1961. 

Question.  Did  this  act  create  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration? 

Answer.  Yes.  As  a  result  of  the  act  the 
ARA  was  set  up. 

Question.  The  ARA  has  been  criticized  as 
Just  another  bureau  in  an  immense  bureauc- 
racy, and  as  a  vehicle  for  added  patronage 
few  the  incumbent  party.  Taking  the  second 
objection  first,  is  there  any  truth  in  it? 

Answer.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  difficult  po- 
sition to  take  and  ultimately  to  defend  the 
fact  that  another  bureau  does  not  create  at 
least  some  additional  bureaucracy.  However, 
after  having  spent  6  months  with  ARA  as  a 
consultant.  I  honestly  do  not  feel  it  is  bu- 
reaucratic. There  are  a  limited  number  of 
people  devoting  their  time  and  productive 
effort  in  the  administration  of  this  program. 

The  law  itself  requires  that,  wherever  pos- 
sible, already  existing  agencies  be  used  as  the 
vehicles  of  implementation.  Such  agencies 
as  the  Department  of  Labor:  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  others  have  been  working  very 
effectively  with  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. 

Question.  Now  for  the  first  objection — it 
has  been  operating  for  only  2  years,  so  it 
might  be  difficult  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty. But,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  ARA 
worth whUe?  That  is.  has  it  Justified  iU 
formation? 

Answer.  With  only  20  months  of  operation. 
I  would  say  the  ARA  has  been  doing  a  good 
Job  in  helping  to  solve  the  unemployment 
and  underemployment  problems  of  the  de- 
pressed regions  of  the  Nation.  In  some  areas 
the  progress  has  been  first-rate:  in  others  it 
has  perhaps  been  slow  and  plodding.  Yet,  on 
balance.  I  feel  it  has  been  reasonably  success- 
ful and  provides  us  with  considerable  promise 
for  the  future. 

Since  President  Kennedy  signed  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  into  law  on  Ifay  1,  1961. 
more  than  MO  financial-assistance  projects 
have  been  approved  to  create  43.000  direct 
and  indirect  Jobs.  During  this  period  ARA 
also  approved  more  than  125  technical-assist- 
ance contracts  which  could  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  thousands  of  additional  Jobs. 
More  than  250  Job-retraining  programs  have 
been  approved  to  help  14,500  worker-trainees 
gain  new  and  marketable  skills.  This  repre- 
sents more  than  967  million  in  Federal  funds, 
most  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  loans,  repay- 
able, with  interest,  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Question.  What  has  it  accomplished? 

Answer.  January  1,  1963,  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  ARA's  20th  month  of  operation. 
On  the  books  for  that  period  were  161 
approved  financial- assistance  projects,  for  a 
total  of  26364  direct  new  Jobs  and  more  than 
18.000  indirect  Jobs.  The  last  6  months  of 
1962  showed  nearly  a  160  percent  gain  in 
ARA  financial-assistance  activity  over  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  A  total  of  161  financial- 
assistance  projects  were  approved  for  more 
than  957  million.  Ttiese  Federal  funds  were 
used  for  commercial-industrial  loans  and 
public-facility  loans  and  grants.  (Appmsl- 
mately  four-fifths  of  thsM  loans  win  be 
-repaid  to  the  Treasury  with  interest.) 


Technical  assistance  and  research  projects 
rose  to  a  total  of  137  at  year's  end.  with  an 
Investment  of  94.9  million.  A  total  of  261 
training  and  subsistence  projects  were  pro- 
Tiding  14.915  worker-trainees  with  new  skills, 
thereby  permitting  them  to  return  to  the 
country's  wmrking  force. 

The  combined  total  of  all  ARA  projects 
for  this  period  was  559,  involving  mme  than 
971  million. 

Starting  the  new  year,  the  pipeline  held 
381  projects  which  Involve  9193  million  in 
Federal  Investments,  and  offer  prospects  of 
52,000  direct  new  Jobs  and  36,500  indirect 
Jobs. 

AS    CHRISTIANS,    WE    HAVE    NO    OTHEB    ALTERNA- 
TrVE WE  MUST  HELP  THOSE  IN  NEED 

Question.  As  you  suggested  in  a  previous 
answer,  we  don't  make  laws  because  the  Pope 
said  so,  but  natural  concern  for  human  wel- 
fare precipitated  the  formation  of  the  ARA. 
However,  would  you  say  that  the  ARA  has 
acted  in  {u:cord  with  the  admonitions  of  the 
papal  social  encyclicals — although,  of  course, 
from  another  motivation? 

Answer.  ARA  by  its  very  design  is  intended 
to  bring  about  new  economic  activity  and 
thus  relief  of  hmnan  suffering.  It  is  this 
very  type  of  program,  it  seems  to  me.  which 
embraces  the  principles  and  concepts  con- 
tained in  the  passage  of  Pope  John's  message 
which  asserts  that  when  this  situation  exists 
(that  is,  marked  socio-economic  inequali- 
ties among  citizens  of  the  same  country) 
Justice  and  equity  demand  that  public  au- 
thorities try  to  eliminate  or  reduce  such  in- 
equality. 

Question.  So  far  we  have  stressed  imbal- 
ances in  economic  affluence  in  a  geographic 
sense.  What  about  imbalances  between  the 
two  major  divisions  in  our  society,  the  rural 
and  urban  areas? 

Answer.  While  we  have  been  speaking  of 
these  imbalances  in  a  geographic  sense,  they 
also  represent,  to  a  large  extent,  the  sharp 
dichotomy  in  standard  of  living.  Hazarding 
a  guess,  I  would  say  that  probably  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  areas  currently  being  as- 
sisted by  ARA  are  outside  the  standard  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Question.  What  is  ARA's  orientation  in  the 
rural  areas?  Does  it  encourage  retraining  of 
farmworkers  for  Jobs  in  urban  areas? 

Answer.  ARA  has  been,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  involved  in  rural  areas.  For  example, 
there  are  vast  regions  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  (designated  ARA  areas)  where 
technical  advances  have  long  been  reducing 
the  need  for  farmworkers.  The  ultimate 
effect  of  this  has  been  the  continual  crea- 
tion (a  a  surplus  labor  supply  in  relation 
to  the  availability  of  capital. 

In  addition  to  this,  birth  rates  in  southern 
rural  areas  have  consistently  been  the  high- 
est in  the  country.  This  naturally  aggravates 
the  situation  and  ultimately  creates  new 
problems  of  imemployment  for  the  rural 
areas.  It  is  in  these  same  rural  areas  that 
the  ARA  has  been  attempting  to  generate 
new  economic  activity  and  thus  help  relieve 
this  chronic  problem  of  unemployment. 

Question.  In  the  funds  used  f<M-  ARA  we 
have  an  example  of  diverting  funds  from 
consumer  spending  to  public  spending  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  national  commu- 
nity, a  theme  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  was 
writing  on  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  John 
Galbralth  has  called  for  the  same  type  of 
greater  spending  in  the  public  sector.  Do 
you  think  that  more  is  still  needed? 

Answer.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  mercurial 
question  and  one  on  which  we  could  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  problon  of  regional  lmbalar.ces  within 
our  own  Nation  is  a  very  serious  one  and 
that  we  should  ^>end  the  necessary  money 
and  effort  to  remedy  the  problem.  I  would 
not  be  as  concerned  with  how  much  is  to  be 
spent  as  I  would  be  with  the  problem  of  bow 
effeetively  and  Judiciously  the  iMr>grams  are 
carried  out. 


I  do  not  necessarily  think  there  will  have 
to  be  more  money  spent  and  m<M-e  people 
hired — but  rather  that  the  right  people  be 
selected  and  given  the  appropriate  budget 
to  carry  out  the  program.  People  who  pos- 
sess the  ability  and  imagination  necessary 
-to  generate  the  economic  activity  the  com- 
munity so  badly  needs. 

Question.  How  does  this  greater  expendi- 
ture in  the  public  sector  of  our  economy  help 
stimulate  economic  growth — in  relation  to 
the  work  that  ARA  is  doing,  that  Is? 

Answer.  Simply  stated,  such  a  program 
helps  put  people  back  to  work  and  takes 
them  off  relief.  It  creates  new  purchasing 
power  which  ultimately  stimulates  new  and 
additional  production,  and  the  Nation  falls 
heir  to  these  human  resources  and  utilized 
capacities. 

Question.  This  is,  ot  course,  one  sign  of 
what  has  been  derisively  called  a  "planned 
economy."  Do  you  think  that  more  plan- 
ning is  needed  today,  and  will  more  be 
needed  in  the  future? 

Answer.  To  answer  this  briefly,  I  might 
say  that  as  long  as  there  are  areas  of  un- 
employment and  regions  which  are  not  able 
to  utilize  our  natural  resources  and  raw 
materials,  the  Nation  is  the  loser.  In  such 
instance  the  Government  has  a  real  obliga- 
tion to  take  the  necessary  remedial  steps. 

Question.  How  does  a  regular  paycheck  for 
an  ex-miner  now  a  retrained  machinist  in  a 
mining  town  in  West  Virginia,  affect  the  so- 
cial and  economic  well-being  of,  say,  a  ship- 
ping clerk  in  Los  Angeles? 

Answer.  Conceivably,  the  shilling  clerk  in 
Los  Angeles  may  find  he  is  paying  lower  taxes 
because  the  ex-miner  in  West  Virginia  is 
now  paying  taxes  himself  and  is  no  longer 
receiving  unemployment  compensation. 

The  ex-miner  will,  perhaps,  be  producing 
a  product  which  may  affect  the  well-being 
of  the  shipping  cleric  in  Los  Angeles  through, 
let  us  say,  an  increase  in  our  gross  national 
product. 

Tbe  miner  may,  with  his  savings,  conceiv- 
ably take  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles.  He  will 
spend  money  in  Los  Angeles.  He  might  pur- 
chase some  oranges — theee  might  be  sent 
back  to  West  Virginia  through  this  shipping 
clerk. 

Question.  Is  it  not  demeaning  to  the  coal 
miner  in  West  Virginia — I  hope  I  am  not  be- 
laboring this  one  example — to  beg  for  hand- 
outs from  the  Federal  Government?  I  would 
not  call  this  Christian 

Answer.  First  of  all,  he  is  not  begging. 
He  has  been  given  an  oi>portunity  to  contrib- 
ute to  bis  own  livelihood  and  that  of  his 
community — and  ultimately  his  country. 

In  many  instances  he  finds  himself  in  these 
dire  economic  conditions  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  For  example,  the  impact  of  natural 
gas  upon  ^e  coal  Industry  and  the  mechani- 
zation of  coal  mining  has  resulted  in  exten- 
sive unemployment  in  the  coal-mining  re- 
gions. In  the  true  Christian  spirit,  we.  as 
citizens,  have  no  real  alternative  but  to 
assist  him  in  his  hour  of  need  and  help  him 
plan  for  the  future  through  some  sort  of  new 
economic  activity. 

BT   STIMULATINC   NEW   ECONOMIC   ACTIVITT,    ABA 
BBINGS  BELIXF  TO  HUMAN  8UFFBUNO 

Question.  You  stated  that  now  568  areas 
have  been  under  ARA's  scrutiny  since  it  was 
established.    What  are  the  concrete  results? 

Answer.  We  all  agree  there  is  no  single 
yardstick  with  which  to  measure  economic 
impact,  for  circumstances  alter  cases  con- 
siderably. Much  depends,  for  example,  on 
the  nature  and  size  of  the  new  industry,  on 
the  existing  level  and  character  of  local  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  on  economic  conditions 
In  the  neighboring  region.  However,  useful 
estimates  can  be  made  of  economic  Impact 
in  Individual  cases. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  an  example? 

Answer.  Recently,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  made  a  9455.000  loan  to  the 
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Answer.  ARA's  primary  concern  Is  to  bring 
the  reaouroes  of  the  FMeral  Oovemment  to 
hey  on  the  eoonomle  problems  of  thoee  areas 
suffering  from  subetantlal  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  In 
some  Instances,  this  wlQ  involve  encouraging 
workers  In  high  unemployment  areas  to  move 
or  commute  to  new  areas  of  employment.  In 
other  oases,  where  feasible,  it  will  involTS 
stimulating  new  activity  in  the  area  itself. 
Let  me  give  you  a  specific  illustration. 

The  ARA  people  met  on  January  10  In 
Ttozas  with  the  leaders  from  Laredo  and 
neighboring  Eagle  Pass,  and  announced  de- 
tails of  a  project  designed  to  retrain  600 
Jobless  workers  wltli  new  skills  for  Iden- 
tlflable  Job  opportunities  in  the  area. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  helping  solve 
the  unemployment  and  underemployment 
problema  of  asigrant  farm  workers.  Train- 
ing will  be  gtven  in  the  operation  of  all 
typee  of  farm  noachlnee.  because  the  more 
skills  these  workers  have,  the  more  readily 
they  will  be  able  to  find  year-round  employ- 
ment at  subatantially  hitter  levela  of  in- 
come. Joblesa  workers  in  the  Laredo  area 
will  receive  training  aa  machine-tool  opera- 
tors, automobile  mechanics,  clerk-stenog- 
raphers and  irrigators,  aa  weU  as  all-round 
farm-machine  opesators. 

Smployment  of  these  newly  trained  woric- 
ers  will  hava  considerable  impact  on  the 
Laredo  econqmy.  Taking  600  workers  off  un- 
employment oompensatlop  and  pubUc-assist- 
ance  rolls  will  make  a  siaeable  dent  in  the 
2.300  workers  c\irrently  unemployed — nwre 
than  10  pMxent  of  the  total  work  force. 

Earlier  ARA  retraining  projects — 10  thus 
far  in  Texas  are  providing  nearly  300  Jobless 
workers  In  redevelopment  areas  across  the 
Steta  with  new  and  marketable  skills, 
throiigh  a  Federal  investment  of  $138,151. 
Seven  of  these  projects  are  in  the  Laredo 


^leatkm.  This  to  a  typical  ARA  activity? 

Aaswsr.  Tee.  ABA  tries  to  create  a  work- 
ing partnership  with  private  enterprise,  com- 
munity leadership  and  State  governments  in 
attenuating  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Queatlon.  WlU  ABA  aeek  a  larger  budget 
from  the  present  Congress? 

Answer.  Tea.  I  would  think  so.  In  fact, 
I'm  sura  it  wlU.  Its  problems  peratat,  and 
it  to  contlnaaUy  being  auMle  responsible  for 
arirtltlonal  programa  designed  to  generate  the 
economki  growth  we  desire.  For  eaanqile.  a 
good  portion  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
proyam  is  to  be  administered  by  ABA.  This 
program  aloos  will  provida  thousands  of  new 
Jobs  and  In  pre  seed  pordMsinc  power  la 
many  of  the  ABA-desl^utted  areaa. 

Question.  Whait  are  Its  chances  of  getting 
more  funds? 

Answer.  I  ttalx^  ooagreesiQnal  attitude 
toward  the  ABA  la.  by  and  larve.  favorable. 
AltlKNi^  soma  feel  it  waa  slow  in  getting 
underway.  I  maintain  the  ataJorMiy  are 
reaeonaMy  happy  wtth  lis  success  to  date 
and  fetf  It  offers  considerable  promise. 

Question.  Wha*  forees  are  opposiac  ARA's 


I  suppose  aU  those  who  oppoae 
Oovemmant  eptndlng  la  the  pubhc  sector — 
those  who  fear  javeiimiental  bureaucracy, 
and  thoaa  who  still  hope  sooasday  to  return 
to  the  rugssd  ladftvlduaUsni  of,  say.  the 
twenties. 

flsrloualy.  aU  of  us  have  to  serutlnlas  tbs 
use  and  tf  set  of  sudi  public  saoneya  upon 
our  national  wetfara.  If  thto  program  to  not 
brlnglnc  about  the  desired  rssutts  wtth 
reasonable  aq>andltarea.  then  aD  of  im  anist 
OKioselt. 

^  Qnastkm.  Can  we  be  oom^laeent?  That  is. 
la  ABA  dolnc  enough,  or  to  there  a  great  deal 
to  ha  done? 


terailned  by  local  and  regional 


f«r 


economic  development.  It  to  at  the  regional 
and  local  level  where  buslnem  actually  op. 
eratea.  where  people  Uva  and  where  the  eco- 
nomic activity  to  initiated. 

It  to  also  at  thto  same  tovel  that  much  of 
the  drag  on  our  economic  progress  ''^p  be 
traced. 

Question.  What  to  the  effect  of  thto  drag? 

Answer.  It  to  because  of  thto  drag  that 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  biear  upon  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Pressxuw  which  *»«^<i  re- 
sulted in  an  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  a  $900- 
mlUlon  accelerated  public  works  program, 
and  a  manpower  training  program.  These 
programs,  while  Federal  In  acope.  are  still 
subject  to  the  Initiation,  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  State  and  local  <^clala.  The  work 
to  be  done  to  still  at  the  local  and  regional 
level  and  must  be  inlUated  there. 

I  think  the  stark  realization  of  these  facts 
and  their  significance  iipon  economic  activ- 
ity Is  gradually  forcing  a  new  kind  of  lead- 
ership in  theee  areas — a  leadership  which  to 
willing  to  Join  forces  with  the  local  and  re- 
gional authorttlee  in  looking  at  the  basic 
economic  problems  of  their  area  on  a  broader 
spectrum. 

It  to  only  through  such  effort  that  they 
will  be  able  to  dedjgn  the  awist  approprtote 
program  for  lanir-nuige  earecttve  action. 

Mr.  DOUOLAa  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  the  very  oonstrnctlye  speech  he  has 
made.  He  has  spoken  about  specific 
projects  fn  his  State.  What  he  has  ifft<d 
win  help  very  much  to  pQe  up  evidence 
to  show  that  the  captious  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  by  Members  of 
this  body  and  by  some  BMnibers  of  the 
public  are  relatively  m-ftianded.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  fine  and  constructive 
contribution. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  wish  some  of  those  who 
are  critical  of  the  program  would  come 
with  me  to  Indiana.  I  would  be  glad  to 
go  with  them  to  observe  what  is  being 
done.  We  have  not  solved  all  our  prob- 
lems. However,  I  will  be  glad  to  show 
what  we  have  aecomi^lshed  thus  far,  so 
that  others  may  understand  what  the 
program  wiAanf  to  a  community. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Soiator. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  yidd  now 
to  the  distlngulslied  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Piomna),  who  has  been 
of  vahiable  assistance  In  the  passage  of 
the  existing  legislation  and  in  the  fram- 
ing of  proposed  amendment*.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  an  able  member 
of  the  Cotnmittee  on  n>tvw«»ij  ^j^d  Cur- 
rency, which  has  considered  the  pro- 
posed  leglslattoa  His  support  has  been 
keen;  his  criticism  has  been  sharp,  yet 
friendly.  He  has  been  a  most  construc- 
tive force  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  PBOXMIBK  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  disttngutshed  Senator  from 
mincte  There  are  many  reasons  why 
I  favor  the  bfll,  but  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal reasons.  Before  I  mention  them, 
I  ^ould  like  to  say  that  I  also  am  en- 
thuslasticany  In  support  of  the  biU  be- 
cause the  oidy  professional  economist  in 
the  Senate,  the  man  who  bM  bgr  f  ar  the 
greatest  campetence  in  eoonomle  mat- 
tes in  the  Senate,  the  dtetingnished 
Senator  from  xmnols  IVx.  DoaoxAal.  Is 
the  author  of  the  leglslatloii— not  only 
this  particular  bin.  but  the  basic  Icgis- 
is  weO.  He  fought  hard  for  a 
Bomber  o<  tttb  fnv  ttiig  liilrtelliti.  be- 
fore he  wen  tte  pasaagVL   Re  has  drafted 
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a  bill  which,  it  seems  to  me,  conforms 
with  his  own  excellent  record  of  fighting 
for  full  value  for  the  taxpayer  and.  at 
the  same  time,  achieving  the  human 
values  and  goals  which  we  all  so  earnestly 
desire.  ,. 

A    «BSB    BNTXaFBISB    raOCSAM 

I  favor  additional  authorization  for 
this  program,  and  the  program  itself, 
first,  because  it  Is  a  free  enterprise  ef- 
fort. It  is  not  designe^^  to  bufld  up  a 
colossal  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  is  not 
a  bill  which  emphaslKs  public  woiks.  It 
is  not  a  bill  which  would  put  people  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
not  a  bill  which  would  build  great  rec- 
lamation projects  and  dams  of  ques- 
tionable value.  It  is  not  a  bill  which 
provides  for  centralised  Washington  con- 
trol It  is  not  a  bill  which  woukl  pco- 
vide  for  Oovemment  enterprise,  tax-free 
enterprise,  with  advantage^  over  i^vate 
enterprise.  It  provides  tor  positive  re- 
liance on  individual  free  enterprise. 

Ruthermore,  the  bill  priinarily  pro- 
vides loan  money.  It  provides  loan 
money,  money  that  will  have  to  be  repaid 
to  the  Government,  to  the  taxpayers, 
with  interest. 

There  is  much  criticism,  and  very 
thoughtful  and  proper  criticism,  of  the 
dango:  of  big  government  and  of  the 
possibility  that  government  may  become 
so  powerful  that  individual  dtiaens  and 
individual  lawmakers  or  administrators 
cannot  really  contnd  it  I  believe  that 
such  criticism  is  Just,  fair,  and  hooorable. 
It  is  proper.  It  Is  criticism  that  we  must 
be  aware  of. 

The  proposed  legislation,  it  seems  to 
me.  would  help  us  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop our  economy  to  provide  JcdiM  by 
building  up  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  It  would  do  so  by  encouraging 
individual  businessmen  to  take  advaap 
tage  of  favoraUe  Oovemment  terms  to 
borrow  capital  and  to  develop  their  en- 
terprises or  businesses  in  areas  where 
surplus  labor  is  available.  It  would  dk>  so 
by  providing  training  for  people  who  are 
out  of  work  in  those  areas,  who  have 
very  little  skill,  but  who  are  kwUng  for 
work. 

sooHD  LOOM.  Kamnm  bsqudbd 

Above  an  it  would  do  so— and  thte  is 
the  second  reason  why  I  favor  the  biU  so 
enttmsiastieally — by  reouiring  local  oom- 
mnnittes  and  local  businesBmen  to  devise 
programs  or  plans  that  are  sound. 

Fm-  many  years  there  have  been  com- 
plaints about  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  northern  part  of  my  State 
of  WiseoDsin.  j  I  believe  it  is  nattonaUy 
known  that  northern  Wiscotisin  has  suf- 
fered from  a  cutover  of  our  timber  re- 
sources. For  many  years  there  has  been 
a  situation  of  underemidoyment.  of  the 
gradual  degeneration  of  one  comnnmity 
after  another,  of  people  without  work,  of 
people  having  inadequate  itwomes  or 
part-time  Jobs,  and  looking  for  steady 
work.  For  years,  proposals  have  been 
made  to  remedy  the  conditioa. 

Democrate  and  RnHihlkmns.  ntm^atm  in 
oOloe  from  town  board  fhairaan  or  aide 
supervisors,  to  mayors.  assemUymcn. 
and  State  senators,  to  n.8.  Senators  and 
Reprasentattvea.  and  even  fanJiialie  for 
the  Preaidencor  wlio  have  eome  to  Wto- 


consin,  have  made  prc^^osals  to  improve 
the  economy;  but  nothing  really  con- 
structive and  regionwide  has  been  done 
until  now. 

Now.  at  long  last,  after  years  of  wait- 
ing, there  is  action  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin. A  number  of  projecte  are  now 
being  started,  not  leaf -raking  or  public- 
works  proposals  on  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington to  put  people  on  the  payroU,  but 
individual,  private  enterprise,  locally 
initiated  efforts  to  build  the  communi- 
ties and  to  establish  local  business. 

The  promises  which  were  unfulfilled 
for  so  long  are  now  slowly  and  gradually 
being  realized. 

There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  a  free  enterprise  econcAiy, 
such  as  ours— and  I  believe  the 
strengths  greaUy  outweigh  the  weak- 
nesses— Is  that  there  is  less  planning  for 
local  communities  than  many  persons 
fed  there  should  be.  We  oppose,  and 
rightly  so.  rigid  planning  on  a  broad, 
national  basis,  a  master  plan.  For 
then  we  may  move  into  a  controlled 
economy  or  into  a  socisJized  or  even  a 
communlzed  economy. 

The  kind  of  proposal  envisaged  in  the 
bin  encourages  local  communities  to  do 
their  own  planning,  to  analyse  their 
own  resources,  to  determine  what  labor 
supplies  are  available,  what  transporta- 
tion facilities  can  be  utilized,  and  what 
other  resources  are  available,  and  then 
to  propose  a  program.  The  State  uni- 
versity can  be  of  assistance,  lliat  has 
been  done  under  the  ARA  legislatiixi. 

In  my  State,  ej^perte  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  have  assisted  in  the 
planning.  The  State  resources  com- 
mission assisted  in  improving  the  pro- 
grams and  plans.  These  activities  are 
necessary  to  provide  long-term,  sustain- 
able growth,  and  permanent  joba. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  very  proud  that 
we  have  had  local  development  programs 
In  our  State  for  many  years.  They  ante- 
date the  proposed  l^islation.  One  such 
program  Is  in  Elkhom.  Walworth  County, 
Wis.,  a  politically  conservative  ana. 
Their  planning  program  has  succeeded 
in  providing  a  very  divovifled  eoonomy 
in  the  little  city  of  Elkhom.  The  local 
city  planners  have  provided  for  in^a- 
trial  sites,  railroad  spurs,  and  utilities. 
They  have  buUt  smaU  factory  siMoes 
which  are  available  for  smaU  firms,  be- 
cause they  have  found  that  when  a  hie 
firm  moves  out,  the  vacant  irtant  may  be 
idle  and  the  resulting  unemi^oyment 
serious  for  years.  But  when  a  smaU  firm 
moves  out,  it  is  not  difflcult  to  secure  a 
new  enterprise  to  provide  employment 
for  20  or  SO  persons.  That  is  the  kind  of 
program  that  we  are  trying  to  popularize 
in  WlsconsliL 

Untn  ARA  came  along,  there  was  not 
that  kind  of  practical  basis  in  terma  of 
available  capital  and  trainiiK  to  make 
such  a  program  work.  Now  ve  have  such 
facillUes.  ARA  has  been  able  to  make 
the  mkhom  type  of  j;»rogram  work  w^ 
throughout  the  State  of  Wlseonsin. 


The  bffl  is  mikjiw.d  because.  It  is  said. 
It  provldea  too  nneh  money  #4WI  mfl- 
Hon.  Tbat  Is  a  Inhale  of  a  lot  of  moner. 
Together  wtth  many  ether  Mtlbtia  of 
the  Senate,  I  believe  we  tfiouki  not  spend 


if  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend.  Bat  let 
us  put  the  $450  million  provided  in  the 
biU  into  perqDeetlve.  The  fact  Is  that 
this  amounto  to  about  one-toith — 10 
percent— of  what  the  President  is  asking 
for  foreign  aid  this  year.  It  Ammmt^  to 
one-half  the  cost  of  one  aircraft  carrier. 
An  aircraft  carrier— ito  huU  and  its 
equipment,  inchidlng  planes  and  antiair- 
craft batteries— coats  about  $1  billion. 
This  ARA  authorization  biU.  which 
would  stimulate  the  econoaur  and.  in  my 
judgment,  be  a  rifleshot  at  the  really  de- 
pressed parts  of  our  economy.  wiU  cost 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product — much  less. 

It  wiU  eost  one-half  of  1  perooit  of 
our  Federal  budget  Rirthermore.  when 
I  say  "cost"  I  should  make  clear  that  I 
am  referring  to  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  this  program  is  made  up  of 
loans  at  4  percent  interest  There  is 
BtxoB  question  as  to  whether  4  percent 
interest  is  a  hig^  w>ough  charge  against 
those  who  borrow  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment under  this  program.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  chart  which  shows  the  loans 
made  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development — ^AID — ^whlch  is  in  charge 
of  the  foreign  aid  program;  the  chart  is 
a  summary  of  the  loans  AJit.>inH«fi^  f or 
the  fiscal  years  lfl62  and  1963.  It  ahows 
a  total,  during  those  2  years,  of  $1,054 
million  or  loans.  $1,799  mimaa  or  90 
percent  of  these  loans  are  made  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  interest  not  4  per- 
cent 

Mr.  President  Americans  who  wish  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  bufid  up  thdlr 
local  Aftmtniir>i^i«m  under  this  bfll  pay 
htMls.  interest  at  a  rate  more  than  5  times 
as  high  as  the  amount  our  Government 
provides  for  foreign  governments  which 
borrow  from  us.  I  repeat  that  it  Is  a 
fact  that  90  percent  of  the  loans  made 
under  the  foreign-aid  program  for  de- 
velopment loan  purposes  in  the  last  2 
years  have  been  at  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  interest  whereas  this  area  re- 
development program  requires  a  tax- 
payer who  borrows  money  under  the 
Area  Redevel(9ment  Agt>T>fy  program 
to  pay  4  percent  interest 

This  is  not  a  spending  program;  U  is 
a  loan  program,  repayable  with  Interest 
and  the  Federal  Oovemmoit  wlU  get 
back  what  It  loans,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  authorization,  which  Is  provided 
as  grante  to  local  communities,  to  en- 
able them  to  provide  the  facilities  nec- 
essary for  the  Industries  whkb  move 
there— to  provide,  for  aa  Industrial  plant, 
the  neeesaary  sewer  syateaa.  the  water 
system,  and  so  faith,  aU  of  whieh  axe 
necessary  In  order  to  eneoorage  faMtastry 
to  take  advantage  of  the  local 
tunities. 


coaaacim 


viori 


iwton  Daily  Neva  puMlahed 
a  aeries  of  articlea,  by 
which   deal   with   tht 
problem.    I  am 

nnmir    StatlttiOl 

J<dnt  Boonomi 
committee  haa  made  a 
of  unfmpiognnqit  and 
means.    In  the  aitWe 
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whM  I  r«t»rd  1 1  some  challfinglng  and 
Mvroprlftt*  qncitlon*  about  unemploy- 
ment  Ht,  tov  ther  with  nuuiiy  other 
penooe,  would  c  MOenge  the  notion  that 
our  unemploym  nt  etatlstles.  which  in- 
clude an  thoae  who  are  out  of  woric, 
give  a  realljr  Ta  id  i>lcture.  Apparently 
he  has  in  ■!»  the  fact  that  when  it 
is  Mid  that  thei  e  are  4^  million  imem- 
ployed.  the  reftrenoe  Is  to  4^  million 
heads  of  famiUei  <Mrto4^milll<mper8on8 
who  are  on  rdie  ,  because  they  are  out  of 
emidofBieiit.  I  irileve  we  should  put  this 
matter  In  Its  i  roper  perq;>ective.  Mr. 
Lub^  points  oi  t  that  in  the  depressed 
areas  the  peop:  e  really  suffer,  but  can 
do  nothing  aboi  t  It.  In  shmrt.  the  Fed- 
eral Oovvmmeit  must  take  action  in 
these  areas,  bei  ause  if  it  does  not  act. 
no  aetUm  can  be  taken. 

m  the  article.  Ifr.  LubeU  says  that 
some  of  the  monployment  Involves 
leensffTS  living  at  home,  who  are  look- 
ing for  work.  I  e  says  their  situation  is 
unfortunate,  bis  not  as  tragic  as  that 
of  iHmle  famll  es  who  are  out  of  em- 


ployment. 

I  quote  from 
ben: 

In  oontnat.  In 
12  pereent  of 
nearly  a  third  of 
had  czhaustad 
mod.  vara  ttvliig 
JolMllka 


the  article  by  Mr.  Lu- 

WhaeUng.  W.  Va..  where 

Uw  wort  force  was  Joblen. 

the  pcraona  I  talked  with 

th^  Qaamplojrmant  benefits 

relief  or  hand-me-down 

or  fam  chores. 


Mr.  President,  these  are  the  people  who 
need  hcdp,  and  deserve  it.  For  months 
and  for  years  t  ley  have  been  trying  to 
find  work.  Thr  mgh  no  fault  of  anyone 
In  theae  eonmiu  lities.  they  are  suffering 
and  entire  ookni  lunlties  are  dying. 

In  Minnesota  and  In  northern  Wis- 
consin the  ml]  ling  industry  and  the 
timber  industry  lave  sharply  diminished. 
In  West  VlrglDli  and  In  southern  Illinois 
the  eoal-mlnln :  Industry  has  largely 
disappeared  froi  a  some  areas;  in  ottiers. 
It  has  dwindled  so  sharply  or  has  been 
automated  so  cxnjdetely  that  the  jobs 
which  were  the  i  upport  of  many  families 
no  longer  exiit.  These  unemployed 
peoiAe  have  es  abllshed  their  roots  In 
these  communi  les.  Many  of  the  un- 
employed have  moved  away;  but  those 
who  wldi  to  hhve  i^olesome  Uves  in 
these  eommunit  es  surely  should  be  given 
cqnKirtunlties  t>  borrow  the  needed 
money  and  to  repay  It  with  Interest. 
Basically,  that  Is  what  this  program 
provides. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  I  enth  isiasUcally  siqnwrt  this 
program  beeauie  It  provides  for  indi- 
vidual local  Inlti  itives.  It  requires  those 
concerned  to  provide  sound,  wwkable 
plans.  I  also  s  ipport  the  program  be- 
cause it  Is  basec  squarely  on  free  enter- 
prise, and  it  wUl  enlarge  and  expand  the 
free-«iterprlse  ^tor  of  our  economy. 

the  encroachments 

aild  who  say  that  under 

clieumsUnces    the    Oovornment 


Those  who 
of 
these 


should  not  aet.  i  bbuld  pnvoee  an  alter- 
native piogiam.  But  what  do  they  want 
us  to  do,  M^.  Pr  isidentr  If  ttiey  do  not 
favor  tttte  progr  im,  what  do  they  want? 
Do  they  suggesi  only  reUef?  Do  they 
want  the  peccdi  \  to  sit  around  without 
work,  and  waitcj  their  lives?    Of  course. 


an  eooiMMny  based  on  such  waste  is  in- 
sufferable. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  requesting 
the  Senate  to  support  this  bill;  and  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  .  who  over  the  years  has  worked 
so  hard  for  this  program,  which  pro- 
vides so  wisely,  and  so  thoughtful  a  basis, 
for  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who 
has  presented  some  of  the  testimony 
which  is  pouring  in  this  afternoon  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  about  the 
ccMicrete  benefits  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  and  its  administration. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mttskh]  who  comes  from  what  is 
popularly  termed  "Down  East"— an  area 
which  also  has  Its  problems.  At  this 
time  I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
do  so,  I  should  like  to  srield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  that  done;  but  if  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  are  on  a  sub- 
ject other  than  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO  following  the  remarks  on  this 
subject,  because  we  are  trying  to  keep 
the  RxcoBO  as  coherent  as  possible  in  so 
incoherent  a  body. 

Mr.  BAHTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
so  happens  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
I  desire  to  speak — although  briefly — pre- 
cisely on  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  deUghted  to 
know  that.  To  have  Maine  and  Alaska 
join  Indicates  that  the  common  princi- 
ples of  this  program  operate  in  widely 
separate  and  disparate  economic  com- 
munities.          

Mr.  BARTLETT.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  heaping  praise  upon  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  for  his  original  work  in  con- 
nectl<»i  with  this  law.  which  has  served 
so  many  useful  purposes  throughout  the 
NaUon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska;  but  let  me  say  that  he  does  not 
have  to  "lay  it  on  with  flowers." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
sist upon  it,  l^ecause  I  mean  it  most  sin- 
cerely. We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Senator  fnmi  Illinois  for  bringing  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  President,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  is  now  an  inseparable 
part  of  Alaska's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  helping  to  make  a  reality  the 
dreams  Alaskans  shared  through  the 
long  years  as  a  territory.  Alaskans 
waited  for  many  years  for  the  chance  to 
develop  their  own  Industries  l^  them- 
selves. The  Area  Redevdopment  Ad- 
ministration, created  in  1961.  has  been 
able  to  st^  m  immediately  with  the  kind 
of  assistance  which  the  pe<«>le  of  Alaska 
have  long  needed,  but  which  had  never 
been  made  available  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vitally  necessary 
that  the  programs  instituted  by  the  Area 


Redevelopment  Administration  be  al- 
lowed to  continue,  not  only  for  Alaska's 
sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  all  of  the 
areas  in  the  other  49  States  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  imable  to 
build  their  economies  alone. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
Idnd  of  basic  and  necessary  work  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  is 
doing  in  Alaslui. 

The  State  spent  $15  million  to  develop 
a  marine  highway  from  Ketchikan  to 
Haines  and  Skagway.  The  ferry  system 
carries  freight,  passengers,  and  auto- 
mobiles. In  the  short  time  it  has  been 
in  service  it  has  <H>erated  at  a  capacity 
well  beyond  expectations. 

Not  only  will  it  bring  into  Alaska 
thousands  of  people  as  tourists  and  visi- 
tors, but  also  it  will  open  up  new  pos- 
sibilities for  new  business  and  industry. 
However,  we  need  to  be  sure  that  the  in- 
dustrial development  is  of  a  kind  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  State,  and 
that  accommodations  built  for  the  in- 
flux of  new  people  traveling  on  the  ferry 
and  into  Alaska  are  the  right  kind  and 
in  the  right  places. 

The  State  and  the  ARA  together  are 
planning  for  a  technical  study  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  impact  of  the  new 
ferry  system  and  the  industrial  growth 
possibilities  that  it  will  provide.  Funds 
for  this  kind  of  study,  if  the  request  is 
approved,  wiU  be  the  seed  out  of  which 
more  business  and  more  and  new  Jobs 
will  grow. 

The  State.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  University  of  Alaska,  private 
industry,  and  ARA  are  working  together 
to  provide  a  research  institution  that 
can  study  the  best  ways  to  utilize  the 
flsh  resources  that  aboimd  in  the  Alaska 
seas,  rivers,  and  lakes;  markets,  trans- 
portation costs,  methods  of  harvesting, 
processing,  and  packaging,  species  not 
now  widely  used  are  all  matters  which 
require  study  and  research  before  we  can 
make  full  use  of  our  potential,  and  pro- 
vide new  wealth  and  jobs  for  our  people. 

The  ARA  program  for  loans  and 
growth  can  provide  a  part  of  the  funds 
that  are  not  available  from  private  and 
State  sources,  and  a  segment  of  our  State 
population  can  be  put  to  work  in  year- 
round  emplosrment 

The  dty  of  Kodlak  wiU  be  well  on  its 
way  out  of  the  dassiflcation  of  "per- 
sistent and  substantial  unemplosrment" 
because  of  the  impetus  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Alaska  Ice  ft  Cold  Storage 
plant  through  an  ARA  loan  of  $260,000. 
The  plant  can  now  receive  many  tons 
more  of  fish  than  it  has  l>een  able  to. 
This  means  that  fishermen  can  unload 
at  Kodlak  and  return  to  the  fishing 
grounds,  without  having  to  travel  days 
to  find  facilities  in  which  to  unload  and 
store  their  catch. 

This  development  has  required  the  ex- 
pansion of  Alvine's  Marine.  ReiMtlr  with 
an  ARA  loan  of  $86,665,  and  local  invest- 
ment of  $133333.  Ten  new  jobs  are  cre- 
ated and  repairs  can  be  made  without 
long  trips  to  the  next  nearest  reiMOr 
yard. 

The  prospects  of  new  Jobs  and  new 
income  into  this  area  have  caused  one 
of  the  Alaskan  banks  to  establish  a 
branch  in  Kodlak,  and  the  direct  bene- 
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fits  to  trades  and  services  in  the  area 
will  tw  great. 

The  c<xnbinatk>n  of  local  planning  and 
Interested  private  operators,  with  funds 
provided  by  Kodlak  people,  an  Alaska 
bank,  and  the  ARA.  will  give  new  life  to 
the  Kodiak  area. 

Seldovia.  located  in  the  Cook  Inlet 
area  of  Alaska,  is  entirely  dependoit 
upon  the  fishing  and  seafood  industries 
for  support  of  its  people. 

The  most  vital  necessity  for  seafood 
processing  is  a  safe  and  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water. 

The  town  faced  a  critical  water  prob- 
lem when  pressure  dropped  and  water- 
lines  broke.  The  four  plants  canning 
shrimp,  crabs,  and  salmon  were  faced 
with  closing  or  removal  to  other  places 
unless  they  could  be  assured  of  adequate 
water  and  water  pressure.  Two  addi- 
tional plants  which  planned  to  come  into 
the  area  could  not  come  without  a  proper 
water  supply. 

Local  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  bear 
the  total  cost  of  the  additions  and  im- 
provements required.  An  ARA  loan  for 
$168,000  which  will  be  repaid  from  reve- 
nues, and  a  grant  of  $75,000  will  save 
the  canneries  and  will  bring  in  two  new 
ones.  This  means  jobs  now  existing 
will  be  saved,  and  from  75  to  100  new 
Jobs  in  canneries  and  the  fishing  fleet 
will  be  created. 

The  city  of  Wrangell  has  a  womout 
and  inadequate  power  system.  It  is  not 
eligible  for  any  loan  from  REA  nor  from 
other  traditional  loan  sources. 

A  new  mill  is  to  be  built  in  Wrangell 
which  will  require  power  during  its  con- 
struction and  from  time  to  time  after- 
wards. Other  demands  on  the  power 
system  will  grow  from  the  logging  opera- 
ti(ms  that  will  be  needed  to  supply  the 
miU. 

The  city's  funds  on  hand,  and  expected 
revenues  from  the  power  system  will  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  expansion  but  the  city 
win  still  be  short  $20,500  of  sufficient 
funds. 

The  ARA  public  f  aciUty  loan  and  grant 
program  is  fulfilling  this  need,  by  a  loan 
of  $77,000  repayable  from  revenues,  and 
a  grant  of  $20,500  for  the  part  that  can- 
not be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

The  development  of  WrangeO  and  the 
neighboring  area  will  have  taken  a  big 
step  forward  because  of  the  ARA  assist- 
ance in  financing  the  mill  and  the  power 
system. 

Saxman.  a  small  native  village  near 
Ketchikan,  will  become  a  major  whole- 
sale distribution  point  for  southeastern 
Alaska  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  is  well 
known  to  be  higher  than  in  any  of  the 
other  States.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  this  is  that  Seattle  acted  as  the 
wholesale  warehouse  for  almost  all  of 
Alaska.  Shipments  were  made  up  for  in- 
dividual cities  and  because  the  popula- 
tion was  small  and  facilities  unavailable. 
Alaskans  were  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  carload  lots  of  various  commoditlefi. 
The  installation  of  the  fiaxman  facility, 
with  its  storage  area,  will  permit  shta>- 
ment  from  southern  points  to  a  distri- 
bution pdnt  in  Alaska.     Commodities 


can  then  be  transshipped  on  an  "as 
needed"  basis. 

In  addition  to  lowering  the  ooet  of  liv- 
ing for  all  residents  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  the  Saxman  project  is  providing 
year-aroimd  employment  for  the  people 
of  the  community.  People  in  the  nearby 
Eletchlkan  area  are  now  seeking  ways  to 
establish  more  industry  in  the  area  to 
take  advantage  of  improved  transporta- 
tion. 

This  one  installation  at  Saxman  will 
be  the  base  upon  which  a  thriving,  di- 
versified economy  can  be  built. 

Mr.  President,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent Job  in  Alaska,  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  It  is  my  hope  ttiat 
the  ARA  will  work  Itself  out  of  a  Job, 
because  if  it  does,  it  will  have  served  the 
Nation  well.  It  will  have  stimulated  our 
economy,  renewed  our  faith  in  new 
starts,  and  brought  jobs  and  prosperity 
to  all  comers  of  our  land. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxooro  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  a  radiogram  which 
I  received  a  few  days  ago  from  Dr. 
George  Rogers,  an  eminent  Alaska  econ- 
omist, urging  that  the  bill  be  passed,  and 
likewise  the  text  of  a  letter  on  the  same 
subject  suid  to  the  same  effect  which 
came  to  me  only  today  from  Mr.  Walter 
Kraft,  a  businessman  of  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  radio- 
gram and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JT7NXAT7,    AT.*inCA, 

June  21.  1963. 
Senator  B.  L.  Bartlett, 
1/.5.  ScTUte, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Continuation  ARA  program  critical  in 
Alaska's  future.  Realization  anticipated 
major  developments  requires  considerable 
time.  Unless  bolstered  by  intermediate  and 
transition  derelc^ments  sucb  as  provided  by 
ARA  projects,  present  economy  wUl  faU  dur- 
ing waiting  period  causing  loss  skilled  labor 
and  local  capital  and  immediate  hardship 
many  Alaskans. 

Oeokce  W.  Rogess, 

Economist. 

O.  KxAJT  &  Son,  Inc., 
Kodiak,  Alaska.  June  21,  1963. 
Senator  E.  L.  BASTmT, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Wtishington,  D.C.: 

Deas  Senatos  Baetlett:  Thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  H.R.  4996  that  you  forwarded  to  me 
on  May  8. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  vote  this  week 
concerning  the  ARA  program.  Alaska  really 
needs  this  type  of  program  to  develop  its 
economy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
in  favor  of  this  program. 

The  Governor^  office  phoned  me  today 
concerning  the  new  project  under  our  ARA 
program.  This  project  would  be  a  great  step 
forward  for  Alaska  and  Kodlak.  The  project 
started  with  a  Marine  Science  Institute  for 
the  University  of  Alaska.  They  were  re- 
queating  a  grant  of  $690fi00.  The  Stete  lias 
added  to  this  program  a  Fishery  Research 
Center  and  they  have  raised  the  grant  to 
$1,100,000.  This  project  would  really  help  the 
economy  of  Alaska,  particularly  the  coastal 
areas. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  uxKlecstand  what 
this  program  woiUd  mean  to  the  entire  fish- 
ing industry  in  Alaska.  This  program  oould 
possibly  help  in  getting  the  Busrtan  and 
Japanese  fishing  fleets  out  of  Alaska  waters. 


Any  support  that  you  can  give  us  on  tht^ 
project  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
community  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WaL-m  O.  KaAVT, 
Chmirman,  KodMe  OEDP  OttmmitUe. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Matoe  for  having  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  was  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkkah]. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  With  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
does  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  my  remarks 
will  come  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  say  a  very 
few  words.  I  shall  be  brief .  I  must  leave 
the  Chamber  soon.  Therefore  I  am 
doubly  indebted  to  him  for  letting  me 
get  in  my  word  of  testimony  this  after- 
noon. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  is  bef  oie  the 
Senate  today  for  consideration.  I  hope 
that  when  it  comes  to  a  final  vote,  it  will 
be  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  bill  contains  a  continuation  of  a 
program  that  Congress  passed  previously. 
It  has  well  proved  itself,  even  In  the 
short  time  that  it  has  been  in  operation. 
Undoubtedly  some  mistakes  have  be^n 
made,  but  that  is  only  to  be  expected  in 
an  agency  that  is  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram in  an  uncharted  field. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  the  great  interest  he  has  shown  in 
the  program  for  many  years.  He  worked 
hard  on  it  before  it  ever  became  law. 
He  has  continued  his  interest  in  it.  He 
performed  a  masterly  job  in  making  a 
record  before  the  Banking  aiad  Currency 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Is  doing 
so  now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douc- 
LAsl  started  his  interest  in  the  psogram 
many  years  ago.  He  did  not  grow  weary 
in  well  doing,  but  continued  to  work  at 
it  tmtil  the  bill  became  law.  I  take  some 
pleasure  in  the  enactment  of  the  measure 
because  I  supported  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  re- 
member, back  in  19M  and  1951,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  heki  hearings 
first  on  low  income  families  and  then  on 
rural  families.  At  that  time  I  introduced 
a  bill  that  would  have  established  a  na- 
tionwide program  in  the  thousand  coun- 
ties of  lowest  income. 

Mr.  DOnOLAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  D0X7OLAS.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  not  only 
for  his  general  exceDenoe,  but  also  for 
the  fine  specific  work  which  he  did  in 
developing  information  as  to  the  extent 
and  depth  of  rural  poverty,  and  the 
amount  of  ttme  which  Is  lost  in  the  rural 
regions,  and  then  pioposing  a  eoostruc- 
tlve  program.    As  I  shall  later  show,  the 
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grated prografi  for  the  Nation   as  a 
whole. 

So  the  Senatfar  from  Alabama  is  really 
a  coauthor  of  be  bilL  He  has  been  of 
great  hdp  in  tl  e  dUBcult  times  which  we 
had  within  tb;  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  about  wh  eh.  in  the  interest  of  har- 
mony. I  shall  n  9t  gpeak  further. 

Mr.  SPARK  kCAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  was  not  rela  ing  the  fact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gatnlni  credit.  I  remember  very 
wen  when  the  lenator  from  Illinois  first 
suggested  to  n  e  that  he  incorporate  in 
his  bill  provis  ons  r^ated  to  the  rural 
areas,  in  order  that  the  program  might 
be  made  unlvcrsaL  While  my  State  is 
growing  tn  indi  istry.  it  is  still  primarily  a 
rural,  agricultural  State.  I  have  seen 
the  program  in  operation  in  my  State. 
I  have  seen  it  i  i  some  of  the  small  rural 
areas.  I  have  leen  it  in  small  towns.  I 
have  seen  it  in  some  sizable  places.  For 
example.  I  h^  len  to  think  of  one  place 
in  which  a  f 01  ondry  that  had  formerly 
employed  seve-al  hundred  people  had 
gone  out  ot  bui  Iness.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  unemp  oyment  in  that  area.  It 
was  one  of  oir  greatest  labor  surplus 
areas  in  the  St  ite  of  Alabama.  By  com- 
bining the  pro  (ram  with  the  SBA  pro- 
gram, through  the  cooperation  of  the 
banks  and  the  people  in  that  area  we 
were  able  to  tork  out  a  proposal  that 
was  adopted  b:   the  agencies  concerned. 

The  plant  wu  opened  and  has  been 
doing  a  thriTln  :  business  since  that  time, 
giving  employi  lent  to  several  hundred 
people.  When  employment  is  given  to 
several  hnndref  people,  that  means  that 
several  hundrei  I  more  persons  benefit  in 
a  conununlty.    This  means  a  great  deal. 

The  progranc ,  in  the  short  time  it  has 
been  in  ezlsteiiee,  has  well  proved  it- 
self. I  am  gild  to  endorse  its  contin- 
uance and  to  e  qaess  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  mpt  rove  it  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

I  thank  the  1  lenator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  fro  n  Maine. 

Mr.  DOUCX.A8.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Sen  ktor  from  Alabama.  He 
has  been  a  grei  t  help,  not  only  with  the 
votes  and  witli  his  moral  presence  on 
the  Banking  a  id  Cummcy  Committee, 
but  also  with  his  constructive  sugges- 
ttoDS.  which,  ai  I  have  said,  were  largely 
responsible  for  combining  a  rural  pro- 
gram with  an  1  rban  and  industrial  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  a  c  ear  indication  that  the 
chamber  of  csmmerce  was  mistaken 
when  it  said  it '  iras  never  envisioned  that 
this  program  ^  ould  reach  out  into  the 
coimtryside.  Ihe  provision  for  a  rural 
program,  as  w<  11  as  an  mdustrial  pro- 
gram, has  been  n  the  law  ever  since  1957. 

Mr.  SPARKmAN.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  list  of  projects  approved  to 
see  how  many  1  re  in  rural  areas  or  pre- 
dominantly rur  il  areas. 

Mr.  DOnCHi^.  And  how  many  of 
them  are  in  aiuthem  areas.  As  Sen- 
ators well  knoi ,  many  felt  the  program 
was  going  to  b  i  a  Northern  and  West- 
em  program.     :  am  very  happy  that  It 


is  a  national  program,  helping  the  coun- 
tryside, the  cities,  the  small  towns,  and 
coal  mining  oommunlUes,  as  well  as  the 
rural  regions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  Helping  the  South 
as  well  as  the  North,  the  West  as  well  as 
the  East. 

Mr.  President,  having  heard  from  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  from  the  State  of 
Alaska,  we  should  hear  from  the  State 
of  Maine. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSfTELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me  with 
the  imderstanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  distinguished  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  so  that  I  may  make  two 
unanimous-consent  requests? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  3rield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
these  requests  have  been  cleared  all 
aroimd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  atmounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6791)  to 
continue  for  2  years  the  existing  reduc- 
tion of  the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed 
by  returning  residents,  and  for  other 
purposes:  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  King  of  California.  Mr.  O'Brien  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Btknbs  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Baxkx  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1163)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 

VNANIICOCS-CONSKNT    AOKZEMKNT 

BCr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  I  shall  read  myself, 
because  it  might  be  difficult  for  the 
clerk  to  decipher  the  writing: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  June  36.  1963. 
at  the  conclusion  ot  routine  morning  busi- 
ness and  following  a  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  BsMNrrr]  during  the 
fxirther  consideration  of  the  bill.  S.  1163,  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  Ubie,  shall  be  limited  to  one- 
half  hOMi  In  the  case  of  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ck}lorado  [Mr. 
DoMimcK],  to  be  divided  15  minutes  to  a 
side;  40  minutes  In  the  case  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miu.n].  to  be  divided  20  minutes 
to  a  side;  1  hour  in  the  case  of  the  amend- 


ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
PennaylvanU  (Mr.  Scorr],  to  be  divided  30 
minutes  to  a  side;  one-half  hour  on  any 
other  amendments,  to  be  divided  15  minutes 
to  a  side;  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  Is  in  favw  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  that  the  time 
allocated  to  the  majority  leader  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  who 
is  in  charge  of  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  and,  without  objection,  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  ic  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consxnt  Agbkxmknt 
Ordered,  That,  effective  on  June  26,  1963, 
at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, and  following  a  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennttt],  diu-ing  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  biU  (S.  1163)  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  debate  on  any  amendment 
(except  an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Millex)  which  will  be  limited  to 
40  minutes  equally  divided,  and  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott  J  which  will  be  limited  to  1  hour 
to  be  equally  divided),  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator 
from  Ullnois  (Mr.  Douglas ( :  Provided.  That 
in  the  event  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator 
designated  by  him:  Provided  further.  That 
no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
provUlons  of  the  said  bill  shaU  be  received. 
Ordered  further,  That'on  the  question  of 
the  nnal  passage  of  the  said  bUl  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  minority 
leader:  Provided.  That  the  Senator  from 
nilnoLs  (Mr.  Douglas |  or  the  minority  leader 
may.  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  two  decades,  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable — and  almost 
unnoticed — revolutions  in  world  history. 
That  revolution — accomplished  without 
barricades  or  bloodshed — continues  to- 
day. It  is  the  spectacular  improvement 
in  the  American  standard  of  living.  Ris- 
ing steadily  to  new  and  unprecedented 
heights,  otur  standard  of  Uvlng  drama- 
tically d«nonstrates  the  success  of  our 
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democratic  form  of  government  and  our 
economic  ssrstem  of  free  enterprise. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  affluence,  we 
are  repeatedly  confronted  with  the  para- 
dox of  unemployment,  poverty  and  mis- 
ery. As  our  prosperity  has  increased  on 
a  national  scale,  our  imemployment  pat- 
terns have  become  rigid,  and  certain 
areas  have  been  chronically  burdened 
with  high  levels  of  unemployment  and 
economic  stagnation.  Frustrated  in 
their  efTorts  to  share  in  the  national  pros- 
perity, many  Americans  have  watched 
their  children  leave  to  seek  opportunity 
elsewhere,  and  have  retreated  into  de- 
spair. 

For  some  years,  many  States  have 
recognized  the  uneven  nature  of  eco- 
nomic development.  In  my  own  State, 
for  example,  in  an  effort  to  coordinate 
our  development  programs — ^industrial 
and  recreational — we  organized  the  de- 
partment of  economic  development  in 
1955.  This  was  followed  by  the  Maine 
Industrial  Building  Authority,  estab- 
lished in  1957,  to  guarantee  industrial 
building  loans.  Both  of  these  programs 
represent  an  effort  by  government  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  local  com- 
munities can  utilize  local  initiative  and 
local  resources  to  solve  their  economic 
problems.  I  am  proud  that  both  of  these 
measures  were  enacted  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine.  Cooperation  between 
local  and  State  officials  has  been  ex- 
cellent, and  some  advances  have  been 
made. 

But  a  great  need  remained.  Thus,  it 
seemed  both  logical  and  necessary  that 
additional  assistance  be  made  available 
by  the  US.  Government.  This  was 
forthcoming  in  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1961.  In  its  2  years  of 
operation.  AHA  has  been  of  immense 
assistance  to  large  areas  which  need  help. 
In  Maine,  six  entire  counties — Aroostook. 
Piscataquis,  Washington,  Hancock. 
Knox,  and  Lincoln — most  of  York 
County  and  part  of  Penobscot  County 
have  been  designated  as  eligible  for  as- 
sistance from  ARA.  Those  counties  cov- 
er roughly  one-half  of  the  geographic 
area  and  contain  over  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  In  each  case, 
designation  was  requested  by  local  citi- 
zens. This  was  not  forced  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Maine.  They  wanted  It— they 
asked  for  it— they  have  used  it— they 
need  it  if  they  are  to  continue  to  improve 
their  economic  condition. 

Each  of  our  eight  coimties  eligible  for 
assistance  has  submitted  and  obtained 
approval  of  an  overall  economic  devel- 
opment plan.  In  itself,  this  is  a  positive 
and  encouraging  result,  because  it  re- 
quires each  area  to  appraise  its  resources 
and  to  channel  its  energies  Into  those 
avenues  which  will  best  develop  those 
resources.  Some  of  our  coimties  have 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  Implement  their 
development  plans,  and  curtailment  of 
this  program  will  be  a  cruel  blow  to  the 
hopes  which  have  been  raised  by  this 
program.  Others  have  e^ady  made 
significant  strides. 

One  of  these  is  Aroostook  County,  lo- 
cated at  the  extreme  northern  tip  of 
Maine.  As  large  In  aresas  the  combined 
States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
and  with  a  population  of  about  100,000, 
Aroostook  County  is  a  largely  undevel- 


oped area.  It  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
soiurces,  but  concentration  on  one  source 
of  income— potato  fanning — ^has  made 
the  county's  economy  subject  to  the 
violent  fluctuations  of  the  potato  market. 
With  the  steady  decline  of  that  market  in 
recent  years,  the  economy  of  Aroostook 
Coimty  is  in  critical  condition.  Added 
to  this  was  the  loss  in  1961  of  the  Presque 
Isle  Air  Force  Base,  which  had  been  a 
major  source  of  income  to  the  city  of 
Presque  Isle,  largest  in  the  coimty. 

Although  it  has  not  provided  a  solution 
to  all  of  the  county's  problems,  ARA  has 
made  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
the  economic  recovery  now  taking  place 
there.  Three  industrial  loans,  totaling 
$1,746,000,  have  been  made.  These  loans, 
for  expansion  of  a  potato  processing 
plant  and  two  wood-products  factories, 
are  the  kind  of  help  needed  in  Aroostook 
County,  for  they  are  directed  at  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
area.  They  will  account  for  over  400  di- 
rect new  Jobs. 

ARA  was  of  direct  assistance  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  created  by  the  closing 
of  the  Air  Force  base  at  Presque  Isle. 
Through  its  training  program,  some  300 
workers  are  being  retrained  to  meet  the 
need  for  skilled  workers  to  supply  two 
Industries  moving  into  the  former  base. 
_ARA  is  also  helping  the  potato  farmers 
of  Aroostook  County  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  indus- 
trial loan  has  already  been  approved  for 
expansion  of  a  potato-processing  plant. 
More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  help 
which  can  only  be  forthcoming  if  addi- 
tional funds  are  made  available  to  ARA. 

A  consensus  is  growing  in  Aroostook 
County  that  the  first  step  toward  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  potato  indus- 
try is  the  establishment  of  centralized 
storage  and  packing  plants.  At  this  time, 
four  applications  are  pending  at  ARA  for 
construction  of  such  plants.  Yesterday, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Maine  Potato  Coim- 
cil,  which  represents  the  potato  farmers 
of  Aroostook  County.    He  said : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Maine  Potato  Council,  held  last  evening,  the 
board  requested  management  of  the  council 
to  contact  our  congressional  delegation  urg- 
ing them  to  support  any  bills  that  would  pro- 
vide for  additional  funds  for  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration. 

The  board  wishes  to  point  out  to  our 
congressional  delegation  that  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  development  of  centralized  stor- 
age and  packing  plants  in  Aroostook  County, 
believed  by  the  council  to  be  one  of  the  prime 
needs  for  correcting  the  potato  situation,  re- 
volves around  the  use  of  ARA  funds  for  the 
construction  of  such  plants.  At  the  present 
time,  four  groups  in  Aroostook  County  have 
applications  for  loans  pending  with  the  ARA. 
Already  ARA  funds  have  been  extremely  ben- 
eficial to  the  self-help  program  of  the  potato 
industry. 

We  urge  yoxir  support  of  this  legislation 
that  has  proven  most  beneficial  to  the  Maine 
potato  Industry. 

Habolo  E.  Brtamt, 
Executive  Vice  Pretident, 

Maine  Potato  Council. 

The  chairman  of  the  Aroostook 
County  Rural  Area  Development  Com- 
mittee wired  me  as  follows : 

On  behalf  of  the  Aroostook  County  Rural 
Area  Development  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  deep  concern  over  the  pos- 


sibility that  the  ARA  program  may  not  be 
extended  beyond  this  year.  Alttiough  I 
realize  that  you  are  acutely  aware  of  Aroos- 
took County's  problems,  I  wlU  refer  to  them 
for  background. 

The  recent  closing  of  the  Presque  Isle 
Air  Force  Base  accentuated  the  lack  of  in- 
dustrial payroll  for  the  area  and  created 
some  temporary  unemployment.  The  de- 
cline of  the  market  for  potatoes  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  price  for  this  product 
has  resulted  in  severe  under  employment 
and  marginal  wages  in  the  area. 

The  rural  area  development  programs  in 
conjimction  with  the  assistance  provided 
through  ARA  has  made  significant  progress 
in  changing  this  picture.  The  initiative  of 
local  businessmen  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  availability  of  Federal  money  resulting 
in  many  applications  for  loans  for  some 
Imnber  mills  such  as  cedar  and  planing 
mills,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  proposed 
long  lumber  mills  in  the  area.  Although 
the  agricultiiral  pictiire  in  potatoes  has  not 
significantly  changed,  many  farmers  have 
been  given  new  incentive  to  try  to  solva-  the 
marketing  program  through  the  tise  of  ARA 
funds  in  providing  central  packing  and  pro- 
cessing plants,  potato  services  in  Presque 
Isle  have  used  ARA  funds  to  Increase  the 
size  of  their  operation  and  expect  to  double 
their  employment  up  to  a  figure  of/600  or 
600. 

Events  such  as  these  have  given  our  area 
a  more  optimistic  outlook  on  the  future. 
I  strongly  urge  on  behalf  of  Aroostook  Coun- 
ty that  you  urge  your  feUow  Senators  to 
consider  the  good  that  has  been  aoocmi- 
pllshed  by  ARA  and  the  many  opportimlties 
for  more  effort  in  these  fields  that  are  still 
available.  We  are  very  grateful  for  your 
assistance  in  the  past  and  wish  you  good 
fortune  In  your  present  efforts." 

John  TtnufAH, 
Chairman,  Arooatook  County  Rural  Area 
Development  Committee. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  to 
the  economy  of  the  county — and  of  the 
State — is  a  possible  technical  assistance 
grant.  For  some  time.  I  have  been  work- 
ing closely  with  local  citizens  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  developing 
the  sugarbeet  industry  in  Aroostook 
County.  This  requires  extensive  sample 
planting,  and  an  analsrsis  of  the  crop 
once  harvested.  The  State  of  Maine  has 
already  made  some  fimds  available,  and 
the  people  of  Aroostook  County  have  con- 
tributed to  their  limit.  However,  addi- 
tional funds  are  necessary,  and  an  ap- 
plication for  a  technical  assistance  grant 
will  be  filed  with  ARA  shortly.  Such  a 
grant  would  make  it  possible  to  make  a 
proper  analjrsis  of  the  sugarbeet  po- 
tential. 

It  should  be  made  clear  t^iat  these  peo- 
ple are  not  running  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  handout.  They  have 
worked  diligently  and  have  raised  locally 
and  through  the  State  over  half  of  the 
total  study  cost.  But  their  resources  are 
limited.  With  Just  a  very  modest  assist 
from  ARA,  this  project  may  become  a 
reality. 

And  it  is  of  the  utmost  significance. 
It  can  provide  the  answer  to  the  problems 
which  have  beset  Aroostook  County 
farmers  because  of  their  concentration  in 
one  crop. 

The  importance  of  this  project  to  the 
long-range  economic  growth  of  Aroos- 
took County — and  indeed  the  entire 
State  of  Maine— cannot  nossibly  be  over- 
stated. And  yet.  it  will  be  stillborn  If 
this  measure  is  defeated,  and  no  grant 
fimds  are  available.    Today,  I  received 
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the  ehaiman  of  the 
wg— fced  to  move  this 
ssfolkyws: 


help  tomunl  the  eetablUh- 
—'■^"^  p«nt  for  tlie 
In  Axooetook  County.  A 
U  liftperstiee  to  the  econ- 
sugarbeete  flU  thla 
Sucoeee  of  thla  ven- 
n  oepltaJ  espemUturee  of 
aubstantUl  anmial  net  In- 
Inialneee  and  fannen. 
beeta  now  growing  are  be- 
local  oontribuUons  and  the 
of  Agriculture.  Technical 
to  urgently  needed  to  com- 
and  economic  feasibility 
late  tbto  fall.  Tour  con- 
>n  ■i**'1<^«"»'  authority  for 
program  for  coming  flacal 
The  program  haa  done 
people  of  Maine  to  Improve 
and  Ita  continuation 
to  thla  county.  May 
help  toward  the  ez- 
and  In  eatabUahment 
wigarbeet  project.    Thank 


,  Mu§mrh»*t  ComwUtUe. 

to  ifae  that  this  technical  as- 
giant  -which  will  lurobably  be 
450,000 — ^if  approved,  will 
what  we  intended 
ABA  WM  created 
provide  the  meaiig  bjr 
IndaBtiy  may  be  loeated 


In  m  underelo  jed  area  where  it  is  badly 
needed.  TUb  will  be  the  establishment 
of  a  new  indn  ttiy.  czeating  new  Jobs— 
the  internal  grpwth  so  necessary  to  sup- 

PITIT^llWtllTtl 

My  ref erene^  to  Aroostook  GOonty  as 
an  undeveloped  area  leads  aie  to  recall 
othor  pragranK  designed  to  assist  un- 
developed areai .  In  18€3— over  100  years 
ago— Ptesldeni  Tilnroln  signed  the  Rail- 
road land-On  nt  Act.  The  purpose  of 
the  law  was  1 1  encourage  private  rail- 
road corporatii  tns  to  extend  their  (dera- 
tions into  then  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
West,  in  an  efl  art  to  stimulate  thdr  de- 
velfwmeBt.  XJoder  Uiat  act,  the  UjS. 
Government,  ii  i  the  midst  of  a  great  Civil 
War.  operatini  at  a  fiscal  deficit,  gave 
away— free— I  0  million  acres  of  putriic 
lands  to  prlvi  te  companips,  That  is 
roughly  equiva  ent  to  the  total  land  area 
of  U  Nortbeai  tern  States— Maine,  Mew 
Hampshire,  1  etmont.  Mssiwchnsetts, 
Connectteut,  Ihode  Island.  New  Yorlc. 
Pomsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  most  of  Virginia.  I  want 
to  fwnphasiae  hat  this  land  was  given 
away.  whUe  75  percent  of  the  funds  dis- 
tributed by  A  lA  are  loans.  repayaUe 
with  Interest 

Mr.Presidcn  ;  we  am  imagine  the  field 
day  our  praeei  it-day  prophets  of  doom 
would  have  lad  AttnT^tng  the  Rail- 
road    Land-Cfrant      Act.    Socialism — 

control — the 
fly  fast  and  free.  And 
yet.  I  submit  ibat  that  law,  enacted  by 
a  Retmhitcan  C  ongrem  and  aBemiWican 
one  of  the  most  visionary 
pieces  of  legislation  ever 
enacted  by  ahy  Congress.  NO  oth^ 
single  factor  spayed  ae  important  a  role 

of  the  cnst  Weot. 
fioiltrihMtad  00  much  to  our 
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And  yet.  was  tUs  not  a  giveaway  of 
Federal  funds— for  who  can  begin  to 
calculate  the  value  of  tboee  130  milUon 
acres  of  land?  Was  this  not  giving  the 
railroads  receiving  land  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  those  that  did  not?  Was 
this  not  legislation  helping  the  people  in 
one  section  of  the  ooontry  at  the  expense 
of  those  in  another? 

The  arguments  are  familiar,  and  they 
should  be,  for  these  very  same  argu- 
ments are  being  used  today  against  ARA. 
They  represent  a  negative,  shortsighted 
view,  wliich  demonstrates  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  America.  And  they  deny  to 
large  numbers  of  Americans  the  helping 
hand  needed  if  they  are  to  help  them- 
selves. They  say  to  thoee  Americans  in 
undevek^jed  areas  like  Aroostook  Coun- 
ty: "You  have  your  problems  and  you 
are  stuck  with  them;  it  is  up  to  you  to 
solve  them:  you  can't  expect  any  outside 
help."  What  could  be  more  shortsighted, 
more  out  of  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition? 

The  failure  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration proved  conclusively  that  this 
country  is  not  a  series  of  sQiarate  eco- 
nomic units,  each  independent  and  con- 
cerned only  with  its  own  problems.  Ours 
is  a  national  economy;  economie  stac- 
nation  and  poverty  in  one  area  adverse- 
ly affect  us  all.  CXu*  obligation  to  our 
fellow  Americans  is  thus  more  than 
UMuml;  it  is  economic,  and  in  oar  own 
self-interest. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  this  Chamber  will  hear 
the  voices  of  opposition  to  this  measure. 
We  win  hear  predictions  of  dire  results 
if  we  approve  this  measure.  We  heard 
similar  predictions  2  years  ago  when 
we  were  considering  founding  this  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  recall  just  one 
such  prediction,  which  may  so-ve  to 
place  in  perspective  some  of  the  ^«te- 
ments  we  shall  hear  now. 

As  we  know,  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  opposes  S.  1163  as  It  opposed 
establishment  of  ARA  in  1061.  As  part 
of  that  <HWOSitif(Hi.  in  the  March  1901 
issue  of  its  Mbnttily  Activities  Report, 
the  Maine  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
published  an  article  entitled  "Area  Re- 
development Bill  Would  Create  Oas 
New  Job  in  Maine."  The  article  asserted 
that  the  cost  of  the  program  to  Maine 
would  be  $430,000,  wfafle  the  State  ooold 
expect  in  return  a  total  of  $10,000,  which 
would  create  one  job  tn  the  one  area 
eligible  for  assistance.  Wen.  I  have  seen 
bad  guesses  in  my  day.  but  I  have  rarely 
seen  anything  like  this.  The  facts  are— 
2  years  later— that  8  areas  in  Maine  have 
been  designated  as  eligible,  not  1  as  pre- 
dieted;  that  approval  has  already  been 
given  to  over  25  projects — including  9 
industrial  Inann  railing  for  an  invest- 
moat  \»  ARA  of  over  $3  million,  not 
$10,000^as  predicted:  that  this  invest- 
ment wfn  result  tn  the  creation  of  ap- 
proximately 1,000  direct  new  Jobs,  not 
1  as  predicted. 

But.  tai  many  areas,  we  are  Just  be- 
glmslns  to  move.  ^>r  example,  there  are 
present  pending  18  projects  which  will 
result  in  the  creation  of  915  more  new 
Jobs.  And  I  am  advised  by  the  ARA  rep- 
resentative in  Maine,  that  within  30 
days,  it  is  expected  that  14  more  i«pU- 


oattont.  calUnc  for  the  eroation  of  800 
new  Jobs,  will  be  filed,  llw  chairman  of 
the  redevdopment  committee  for  the 
Biddeford-Sanford  area,  a  hard-hit 
former  textile  area  toeated  at  the  south- 
em  end  of  Maine,  said  in  a  wire  to  me 
this  morning: 

We  are  greatly  eoncemed  over  Congresa' 
apparent  failore  to  provide  ARA  with  the 
additional  funda  needed  to  Malat  our  local 
organtxatioos  In  continuing  to  provide  new 
facilities,  equipment  and  training  needed  to 
replace  our  former  textile  bualnesaes  with 
modem  Industries.  As  you  know,  an  eco- 
nomic study  of  this  area  originally  started 
under  ARA  to  cover  only  the  33  towns  desig- 
nated In  1961  aa  the  Biddeford-Sanford  re- 
development area  la  now  receiving  oOclal 
local  support  from  aU  38  towna  in  the  coun- 
try. It  la  being  super vlaed  by  a  committee 
serving  entirely  without  compenaatlon.  The 
study  haa  already  shown  new  ways  of  Im- 
proving business  in  agriculture  and  in  clam 
and  lobeter  fisheries.  Other  constructive 
findings  are  Indicated  In  subJecU  still  In 
process.  Biddeford-Sanford  and  other  small- 
er communities  have  already  benefited 
greatly  through  Increased  employment  and 
physical  Improvements  accelerated  by  ARA 
grants  and  loans  which  aupplement  local 
investments  In  new  Industrlae.  It  aeema 
clear  that  this  ARA  program  Is  Just  begin- 
ning to  be  of  real  assistance  In  improving 
the  economy  here  as  well  as  in  other  de- 
pressed areea  of  the  State.  It  wonld  be 
most  unfortunate  to  have  It  sertoualy  cur- 
tailed at  thla  time.  In  view  or  your  eon- 
Unuing  interest,  we  are  talcing  the  liberty 
of  calling  It  to  your  attentkm  hoping  that 
reconsideration  of  the  recent  action  may  be 
possible. 

Lewis  K.  Maishaix, 
Chmirman,  Biddeford-Smnford  Area  Re- 
droelopment  Committee. 

To  reject  this  bill  will  be  to  cut  short 
the  recovery  which  ARA  is  helping  to 
bring  about  But  of  even  greater  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  psycholoeical  impact 
which  will  Inevitably  result.  For  many 
people  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  ARA's  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion has  been  the  infusion  of  a  sense  of 
vitality,  of  awakening  local  Initiative, 
of  a  sense  of  purpose  and  achievement, 
"^^th  its  heavy  emphasis  on  local  plan- 
ning, local  Initiative,  local  contribution, 
ARA  provides  assistance  for  those  will- 
ing to  help  tiiemselves. 

Testifying  on  S.  1183,  before  the  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Ranking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  president  of  the  Northern 
Nati(mal  Bank— by  far  the  largest  bank 
in  northern  Maine  and  serving  an  area 
designated  under  ARA    said: 

ARA  tea  provided  Ute  opportunity  and  the 
sttmulua  tor  the  dttoena  oT  ttiU  county  to 
forge  aheed  to  help  create  a  bright  futxire 
for  themaelvea  and  their  chUdrea.  and  they 
have  done  ao  with  tremendooa  local  initia- 
tive and  cooperation.  It  certainly  haa  had 
a  poalttve  and  encouraging  effect  upon  our 
area. 

ARA  has  wide^read  support  through- 
out Maine,  as  evidenced  1^  recent  news- 
paper articles. 

I  submit  for  insertion  ia  the  Ricon 
at  this  point,  and  ask  unanJmous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printod,  an  editorial,  a 
newwoper  article.  •  letter,  and  sevenl 
teiegramo  received  in  my  oAee  snppori- 
lagthisUlL 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram,  June 

16,  1963] 

Thx  WaoNO  DnucnoN 

Walter  Lippmann  last  week.  In  probing  for 
a  meaning  in  the  social  upheaval  that  is 
talcing  place  in  the  heavily  Negro  sections 
of  the  coiuitry,  saw  it  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  broad  problems  that  face  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  These  are  the  problems  of  low  In- 
come and  poverty,  \inemployment,  lack  of 
education,  inadeqtiate  housing,  and  the  lack 
of  many  other  amenities  of  civilized  life. 
And  looking  Into  his  crystal  ball,  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann saw  dimly  in  the  future  a  massive 
attack  on  theee  problems.  If  the  need  Is 
to  be  met,  among  the  whites  as  among  the 
Negroes,  the  remedy  will  have  to  be  massive, 
for  mlUlons  of  American  dtlsens  are  in- 
volved. The  aim  will  have  to  be  to  Increase 
economic  opportvmity  for  them,  so  that  they 
can  become  the  consumers  who  will.  In  tiuu, 
keep  the  American  economic  machine  run- 
ning In  high  gear. 

But  the  massive  attack  has  not  been 
mounted  yet.  What  remedies  are  at  hand 
are  a  kind  of  patchwork,  but  they  are  the 
best  available.  In  the  forefront  Is  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  with  its  aid 
to  depressed  areas,  sections  with  chronic  un- 
employment. This  program  is  of  special 
import  to  Maine  because  half  the  State  Is 
eligible  for  its  aid.  ~ 

For  that  reason,  the  vote  of  the  U.8. 
House  last  week  rejecting  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  additional  $450  mil- 
lion to  extend  the  ARA  program  is  to  be 
regretted.  Desertion  of  some  southern 
Democrats  from  the  administration  fold  was 
apparently  a  kind  of  punishment  for  the 
President's  stronger  stand  on  desegregation. 
Their  vindictive  action  made  It  the  more 
unfortunate  that  northen  Republicans  like 
Congressman  MclNnaK,  of  Maine,  could  not 
find  their  way  clear  to  vote  for  the  measxue, 
which,  according  to  one  estimate,  might 
have  created  more  than  1,000  Jobs  here  in 
this  State.  Maine's  OOP  Congressman 
TuPFOL.  be  it  noted,  was  for  the  bill. 

Another  attempt  to  get  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram's extension  may  yet  be  made,  with 
more  favorable  results.  Otherwise  the  mas- 
sive attack  may  be  launched  tn  the  wrong 
direction. 

{Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

as,  1963] 

An>  TO  BtmiNasa  Fights  Jobi.x8skxss 

(By  David  O.  Mutch) 

Private  enterprise  in  hlgb-unemplojrment 
areas  in  the  United  States  is  getting  a  booet 
from  a  mixture  of  two  Federal  agenclea. 

The  mixture  ia  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Admlnlatratlon  (ARA)  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA) — or,  more  specifi- 
cally. It  is  their  Joint  effort  to  carry  out  the 
goal  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  passed 
by  Congress  early  In  1961. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  help  create 
new  Jobs  In  areas  with  continuing  serious 
unemployment. 

The  work  is  carried  out  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  banks,  local  btisiness  groups,  and 
the  private  businessmen  who  take  advantage 
of  the  SBA's  and  the  ARA's  loan  and  tech- 
nical assistance  program. 

SCONOMT  STBCNOTRENSD 

Fort  Kent,  Maine,  now  has  a  privately 
owned  and  privately  operated  company  mak- 
ing cedar  fences.  Without  the  help  of  the 
ARA  and  the  SBA,  this  community  probably 
would  not  have  had  this  company,  which 
has  stroigthened  the  area's  economy  greatly. 

The  story  of  the  Dumond  Cedar  Co..  Inc., 
lUuatratea  the  reatUto  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 


ment Act.  Fort  Kent  la  in  an  area  of  severe 
unemployment.  The  natural  resources  of 
the  area,  which  borders  Canada,  are  largely 
undeveloped. 

The  ARA,  established  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  1961,  worked  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  reckoned  that  un- 
deremployment in  the  Fort  Kent  area  was 
serious  enough  to  designate  it  as  a  "redevel- 
opment area." 

PBOOaAM  PREPABED 

To  qualify  for  ARA  assistance,  a  group  of 
local  business  leaden,  including  bankers, 
prepared  an  overall  economic  development 
program.  Thla  program  described  the  area's 
current  economic  situation,  siu-veyed  its  po- 
tentials for  economie  growth,  anal3rzed  the 
resources,  and  spelled  out  a  program  for  ac- 
tion that  would  create  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

Such  programs  must  be  approved  by  a 
State  agency  appointed  to  coordinate  State 
parUclpatlon.  Once  the  State  and  the  ARA 
have  approved  an  economic  plan,  individuals 
in  the  area  are  eligible  to  submit  requests 
for  assistance  on  specific  projects. 

The  ARA  assists  redevelopment  areas  in 
five  ways:  First,  with  loans  to  help  busi- 
nesses get  started  or  to  expand;  second,  loans 
or  grants  to  finance  new  public  facilities 
necessary  to  new  Industries;  third,  programs 
to  train  or  retrain  workers,  usually  In  con- 
nection with  a  new  industry  coming  In  the 
area;  fourth,  subsistence  payments,  supple- 
menting the  State's  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits,  to  workers  receiving  training; 
fifth,  technical  assistance  from  personnel  In 
Federal  agencies  to  help  an  area  plan  its 
program  of  economic  development. 

CAPrrAI,     NXEDXD 

The  idea  of  starting  a  cedar-fence  com- 
pany in  Fort  Kent  had  its  roots  in  the  needs 
and  potentials  of  the  area.  The  major  need 
of  the  individual  who  started  the  company 
was  capital. 

To  qualify  for  ARA  and  SBA  loans  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  the  business, 
or  proposed  business,  must  have  been  refused 
the  necessary  loan  from  local  capital  soiu-ces. 
This  was  the  case  of  the  company  In  Fort 
Kent. 

The  Dumond  Cedar  Co.,  employs  more 
than  40  people.  Although  this  soimds  like 
a  small  amount,  the  population  of  Fort  Kent 
Is  only  5,000,  and  the  company's  payroll  Is 
the  largest  the  town  has  ever  had. 

As  in  all  such  cases,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supplied  only  66  percent  of  the  neces- 
sary capital,  which  totaled  over  $98,000.  A 
local  bank  in  Fort  Kent  supplied  20  percent 
of  the  capital,  the  local  biislnessmen  supplied 
10  percent,  and  the  owner  provided  5  per- 
cent. The  bank  gets  an  exclusive  first 
mortgage  in  these  arrangements. 

I<OCAL    USPONSIBIUTT 

Because  of  the  percentage  ot  local  capital 
required  by  the  ARA  program,  the  brunt  of 
responsibility  lies  with  the  locality  and  not 
with  tha  Federal  Government. 

The  SBA  provides  loans  for  working  cap- 
ital, while  the  ARA  provides  loans  for  the 
fixed  assets.  It  Is  the  SBA  which  does  the 
credit  check  and  processes  both  their  loans 
and  those  from  the  ARA.  This  Is  because 
the  SBA  had  necessary  facilities  for  credit 
work  existing  prior  to  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  which  obviated  duplication  of  such 
facilities  as  already  existed  in  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Every  attempt  Is  made  to  fit  the  new  In- 
dustries Into  the  economic  poaslbllitlea  ot  the 
particular  area.  Care  is  taken  not  to  create 
unfair  competition  In  an  area  by  duplicating 
existing  industries. 

BSOXNNtNO   UAOm 

The  work  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
Is  Just  getting  off  the  ground,  says  Bdward 


J.  Stewart,  director  of  the  SBA  oflloe  In  Bos- 
ton. The  beginning  that  has  been  made,  he 
continues.  Is  strong  and  Indicates  further 
progress. 

One  problem,  he  says.  Is  that  the  usually 
scarce  ci^ital  put  into  projecte  by  the  local 
businessmen  is  tied  up,  under  present  regu- 
lations, for  the  life  of  the  loan.  Mr.  Stewart 
says  he  hopes  that  the  act  can  be  amended 
this  year  so  that  this  money  can  be  returned 
more  quickly  to  be  used  in  further  Invest- 
mente. 

If  the  work  of  the  ARA  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful already,  he  explains,  there  would  be 
no  attempt  to  make  this  amendment,  which 
in  effect  liberalizes  the  plan,  allowing  for 
more  loans  and  quicker  progress  in  redevel- 
opment areas. 

Mains  Potato  Cotrwcn., 
Presque  Isle,  Maine,  June  20,  1963.  • 
Hon.  Edmttnd  S.  Muskh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingfton,  D.C.: 

Dkak  Ed:  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  Maine  Potato  Council,  held  last 
evening,  the  board  requested  management  of 
the  council  to  contact  our  congressional  dele- 
gation urging  them  to  support  any  bills  that 
would  provide  for  additional  funds  for  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

The  board  vrishes  to  point  out  to  our  con- 
gressional delegation  that  the  whole  concept 
of  the  development  of  centralized  storage  and 
packing  plants  in  Aroostook  County,  believed 
by  the  council  to  be  one  of  the  prime  needs 
for  correcting  the  potato  situation,  revolves 
around  the  use  of  ARA  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  plants.  At  the  present 
time  four  groupw  In  Aroostook  County  have 
applications  for  loans  pending  with  the  ARA. 
Already  ARA  funds  have  been  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  self-help  program  of  the 
potato  Industry. 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation 
that  has  proven  most  beneficial  to  the  Maine 
potato  industry. 

Cordially  yours, 

Habolo  E.  Bbtant, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Cakibov,  Mains. 

June  2S,  1963. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskix, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Continuation  of  ARA  activities  extremely 
vital  to  northern  Maine  due  to  low  agricul- 
tural returns  on  potatoes  during  past  few 
years  and  need  of  more  Industrial  activities. 

Jamxb  H.  Page. 

PassQTJS  Isle,  IiIains, 

June  25,  1963. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskix. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  help  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  technical  assistance  grant  for  the 
sugarbeet  program  in  Aroostook  Cotuity.  A 
supplemental  crop  Is  Imperative  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  area  and  sugarbeets  fUl  this 
category  esoellently.  Success  of  this  ven- 
ture would  mean  capital  expenditures  of 
20  million  plus  substantial  annual  net  in- 
come to  the  county's  business  and  farmers. 
The  260  acres  of  beeto  now  growing  are  being 
financed  by  local  contributions  and  the 
Maine  Department  of  Agrlcultiire.  Technical 
asslatance  grant  Is  xirgently  needed  to  com- 
plete crop  harvest  and  economic  feasibility 
atudy  for  hearings  late  this  fall.  Tour  con- 
tinued support  on  additional  authority  for 
area  redevelopment  program  for  «vwinttig 
flacal  year  la  requested.  The  program  haa 
done  much  In  helping  people  of  Maine  to 
Improve  their  eooncmle  atatoa  and  Ita  con- 
tinuation will  be  of  great  value  to  thla 
county.    May  we  have  your  continued  help 
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Be^pectfiyy. 

JOB*  TiBHAir, 
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ment. 


Va«  Bobsm, 
'  June  21,  1H3. 

Hon.  barms  S.  Muskxb, 
US.  Semmte, 
Wathtntftom,  DjC.: 

Vsa  Buren  Industrial  Derdopment  Oom- 
mlttee  urges  full  support  fbr  additional  ABA 
funds  vital  to  eoonomie  rehabUitatioa  and 
industrial  potential  thla  area. 

BiissBi  MsaouM. 
Chmirmmn,  Vmn  Buren  Induatriul 

Development  Committee. 

I  RocKUim,  MAiifK, 

June  2€,  1963. 
Senator  EoMxnw  S.  Muskib. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Rockland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  citi- 
zens of  Rockland.  Maine,  strongly  urge  your 
support  of  Senate  Doc\iment  S.  1163  rela- 
tive to  fxmds  for  allocations  to  the  Area  Be- 
development  Administration.  On  June  14. 
1903.  the  city  of  Rockland  filed  an  applica- 
tion to  the  ARA  for  a  deepwater  pier  ter- 
minal on  a  so-percent  grant  and  loan  basis 
for  ta.STO.OOO  the  approval  of  this  project 
would  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  economy 
of  Rockland  and  would  bring  substantial  new 
employment  to  the  area.  Your  support  of 
this  program  will  help  us  to  help  ourselves 
to  improve  the  economy  of  Rockland,  Maine. 
Troicas  LaPointe, 

City  Manager. 
jBK>1fS  H.  Babnstt, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Jtocfctend  Chmmher  of  Commerce. 

KKNMEBUMKPoar.  Maine, 

June  24, 1983. 
Senator  EDMimv  S.  Muskix, 
Senate  Office  BuWltng, 
WmOUugton,  »JC.: 

We  are  greatly  concerned  over  Congress 
appaMat  failure  to  provide  ABA  with  the 
additional  funds  needed  to  assist  our  local 
organlaatkms  in  continuing  to  provide  the 
new  faciUtlas,  equipment,  and  training  need- 
ed to  rsplaee  our  foraaer  textile  businesses 
with  aaodem  ladustrtss.  As  yoa  know,  an 
economic  study  of  this  area  orlginaUy  started 
under  ABA  to  cover  only  the  22  towns  desig- 
nated In  1961  as  the  Blddeford-aanford  Be- 
developsaent  Area  is  now  receiving  oflUcial 
local  support  txom  all  iB  towns  la  the  coun- 
ty. It  is  being  supervised  by  a  committee 
serving  entirely  srtthout  cconpensatlon.  The 
study  has  already  staown  new  ways  <a  im- 
proTing  bwslnsss  in  sgriculture  and  in  dam 
and  lobster  flshsrlss.  Other  eoiMtruetive 
findings  are  Indicated  in  subjects  stiB  in 
process.  Biddeford-Sanford  and  other 
smaller  communities  have  already  benefited 
givaUj  'ttvunfh  liiLi  eased  employment  and 
physical  tmpi  u v  euieuts  accelerated  by  ARA 


grants  «ad  kmns  whlA  iipylsnisnt  local  In- 
vsstmsBts  in  saw  iadustrlsa.  It  aseass  clear 
that  this  ARA  program  Is  Just  beginning  to 
be  of  real  assistance  in  improving  the  econ- 
omy here  as  mil  as  In  other  depressed  areas 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  moet  unfortunate 
to  have  It  sertoolf  curtailed  at  this  time.  In 
view  of  your  oonttniitng  Intereat  we  are  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  calling  It  to  your  attention 
hoping  that  reoonsldaratton  of  the  recent 
action  may  be  possible. 

Lbwb  K.  MAasBAu.. 
CAsirmam  BMde/ord-ten/ord  Area  Ba- 
detmlapment  Comtmittsa, 


Mr.MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  nothing 
could  be  more  damaging  to  the  spirit 
which  this  program  hac  created  than 
rejectk>nof  8. 1163.  This  is  m  good  pro- 
gram; it  has  not  aad  will  not  work 
miradee,  but  it  has  and  will  make  a  posi- 
tire  and  substanttal  contribution  toward 
meeting  the  economic  problems  of  our 
undeveloped  areas.  I  stronafly  urge  its 
favorable  enactment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Preaklent.  I 
mmmfwi  the  Senator  from  Maine  not 
only  on  htt  eloqiiait  testimcxiy  as  to  the 
need  of  ARA.  but  for  tt»  constructive 
work  which  he  has  accomplished  in  pro- 
moting it  I  only  hope  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  predictions  of  the  Maine 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  realisa- 
tions may  be  borne  home  to  evoyone, 
from  Kennebunkport  east. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  work 
under  his  leadership  in  developing  and 
pushing  this  measure  to  its  enactment  2 
years  ago  and  now.  The  program  was 
well  started  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOnOLAS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
ever  since  he  joined  this  body.  He  has 
been  of  great  help  to  us  in  the  formula- 
tion at  the  leglslatian  and  very  construc- 
tive plans.  I  am  glad  he  has  urged  the 
cause  of  the  Qld  Town  Indians  so  that 
the  needs  of  those  on  the  Penobscot  may 
be  well  cared  for. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Junior 
Senator, from  Bffiehigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  passage 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  in  1961 
was  the  effort  of  Congress  to  answer  in 
part  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  mod- 
em societj:  the  ezirtenee.  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  of  geographic  pockets  of 
chronic  Joblessness  or  pitifully  low  fam- 
ily income.  These  are  areas  that,  ir- 
respective of  the  national  rhythm  of 
recession  and  recovery,  have  been  unable 
to  develop  sulBcient  local  eoonomie 
strength  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  They  are  the  victims  of 
changing  times,  changing  consumer 
tastes,  and  changing  technologies — ^the 
victims  of  inadequate  or  exhausted  re- 
sources— the  victims  of  overreliance  on 
a  single  declining  industry. 

Regardless  of  the  cause  of  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  any  particular  area, 
there  are  actions  which  can  be  taken  to 
alleviate  this  eooditton.  Potential  eoo- 
nodtnic  growth  resides  In  all  of  these  areas. 
None  are  dooaied  to  lasting  deprtvation. 

Ttie  economies  of  Uiese  areas  did  not 
deteriorate    overnight,    and    obviously 
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they  are  not  going  to  be  regenerated 
overnight  The  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  offers  aid  which  is  unique 
in  assisting  these  areas  to  reoognlae  the 
potential  they  have  and  to  reach  en- 
during solutions  to  their  longstanding 
problems.  By  stimulating  community 
analysis  of  their  economic  assets  and 
liabilities,  by  lending  risk  capital  on  a 
participating  basis  with  private  outer- 
prise  and  local  development  groups,  by 
providing  funds  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  locally  conceived  projects,  the 
ARA  makes  it  possible  for  these  areas  to 
reenter  the  mainstream  of  American 
economic  life. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  ARA  in 
Michigan  have  been  real  and  valuable. 
They  have  not  realised  all  the  h<4>e8  <rf 
those  of  us  who  have  su]Kx>rted  the  legis- 
lation, but  clearly  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  established. 

The  popular  image  of  Michigan  is  that 
of  a  wealthy,  highly  industrialized  State. 
Tet  in  both  the  Lower  Peninsula  and 
throughout  the  Upper  Peninsula  we  have 
counties  which  have  experienced  severe 
and  prolonged  unemployment  extending 
over  several  decades.  All  15  counties  of 
the  Um>er  Peninsula  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
Recognizing  that  their  prospects  for  eoo- 
nomie improvement  would  be  enhanced 
by  cooperative  planning  and  action.  14 
of  the  counties  formed  a  regional  organi- 
zation and  applied  to  ARA  for  technical 
assistance  in  developing  and  executing 
a  program  for  ec<Miomic  improvement 
ARA  provided  the  assistance  requested 
and  through  it  the  counties  of  the  Uiwer 
Peninsula  are  being  helped  to  organize 
for  self-help  and  are  being  mobilized  to 
participate  in  regional  economic  pro- 
grams. County  planning  groups  are 
initiating  projects  designed  to  create  em- 
ployment Industry  groups  are  coop- 
erating to  improve  the  utilisation  of 
available  resources. 

As  in  so  many  redevelopment  areas, 
the  iMTincipal  bases  for  growth  lie  in  the 
further  exploitation  of  forest  products, 
minerals,  and  the  recreation  potentiaL 
As  an  area  of  declining  employment  in 
the  deep  iron  ore  mines,  the  future  in 
mining  is  largdly  dependent  upon  devel- 
oping technologies  in  H>»u>ft^'ftttng  the 
low  grade  ores  of  the  area  and  in  up- 
grading the  production  of  the  deep 
mines.  Stimulated  by  the  ARA.  pro- 
grams to  achieve  the  necessary  break- 
throughs are  underway.  The  cut-over 
forest  lands  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  have 
now  achieved  a  substantial  level  of  re- 
growth,  and  their  exploitation  hokls 
great  promise  of  expaixled  onployment. 
The  ARA  has  provided  funds  for  a  photo- 
graphic survey  of  the  U!n>er  Peninsula 
from  which  the  Forest  Service  will  pre- 
pare a  current  inventory  of  forest  re- 
sources. This  is  a  necessary  prdiminary 
to  attracting  timber-using  industar  to 
the  region. 

As  a  result  of  economic  anal3rsls  under- 
taken by  the  ARA  technical  assistance 
project  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  a  private 
company  with  large  forest  holdings  has 
recently  devdoped  a  portion  of  its  land 
as  a  summer  home  oolony.  The  response 
to  Ito  initial  advertisement  in  the  Chi- 


cago press  has  been  startling.  An  ARA 
loan  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  an  aban- 
doned railroad  spur  to  be  operated  as  a 
tourist  attraction,  near  Marquette,  has 
resulted  in  the  plan  for  an  enormous 
vacationland  development  which  wHl  use 
the  railroad  and  its  right-of-way  as  the 
heart  of  a  tourist  complex. 

With  ARA  flnancUl  assistance  the 
Northmi  Michigan  Development  Coun- 
cil and  Central  Michigan  University  are 
developing  an  economic  center  to  serve 
28  counties  of  Michigan's  Lower  Poiin- 
sula  in  expanding  tourism,  business,  and 
industry.  Here,  as  in  these  other  efforts, 
local  leadership  of  high  quality  has 
pointed  the  way.  Tliese  men  and  women 
are  rewarded  only  in  the  satisfying  and 
rich  knowledge  that  they  are  making 
their  region  stronga:  and  sounder. 

The  recreatian  potential  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  constitutes  one  of  its  greatest 
and  most  readily  exploitable  resources. 
This  resource  I4>peers  to  have  been  de- 
rided in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  dubious  source  of  eoo- 
nomie benefit  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
that  recreation  is  the  basis  for  one  of 
the  great  growth  Industries  of  the  next 
three  decades.  Re&fMnsible  sourees  have 
forecast  a  doubling  of  recreation  donand 
in  Michigan  by  1970.  Tourism  resulting 
fnxn  this  demand  can  be  expected  to 
bring  enomous  economic  gains  to  those 
areas  which  are  geared  to  meet  it;  in- 
deed, tourism  is  now  dose  being  lifichi- 
gan's  No.  2  industry.  Tourists  wiim>aMl 
their  dollars  In  areas  which  provide  prtaie 
recreational  oppmtunitles  only  if  these 
are  supported  by  attractive  modem  ae- 
eommodations  and  good  food  In  attrac- 
tive surroundings. 

For  this  reason  I  do  not  find  myself 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  com- 
mits regarding  hotel  and  motel  pro- 
jects Incorporated  hi  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Area  Redevel(^;mkent  Act 

Every  redevelopment  area  ta  the 
country  has  aspirations  to  attract  manu- 
facturing Industries.  For  many  of  these 
areas,  however,  disadvantages  of  dls- 
tanoe  fitun  markets  or  inadequacy  of  re- 
sources and  technical  seivlces  mak<;  It 
unlikely  that  any  substantial  Industrial 
base  can  be  developed.  Often  the  only 
resource  on  n^ch  an  area  can  build  is  Its 
recreation  potentiaL  Without  attractive 
f adUttes  for  the  housing  and  f eedtaig  of 
tourists,  exploitation  of  this  potential  Is 
Impossible.  The  jobs  produced  by  tour- 
ist aooommodattons  are  a  veiy  small  part 
of  the  benefits  which  tourism  brings  to 
an  area.  WhOe  experience  can  suggest 
InUMoved  safeguards  and  standards,  I 
fed  the  basic  pdlcy  which  ARA  has  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  this  catccory  of  loan 
is  prudent  and  I  urge  ttiat  they  continue 
to  assisk  In  the  estahUsfaraent  of  wdl- 
conceived  motel  and  hotel  projeets  for 
whldi  a  need  can  be  estaUlahed.  Be  It 
remembered,  the  local  oonimunlty  leader- 
diip  has  the  dearest  view  and  Is  given 
the  stiongesl  vdoe  tai  detennlnlng  the 
need  and  soundness  of  any  loan  project. 

A  region  whidi  can  provide  a  complex 
of  these  f adiltles  to  support  its  natural 
sui'rcwudlngs,  and  wlileh  can  In  tmlli 
elaim  to  be  a  vacationland  with 


types  of  recreational  opportunities,  will 
benefit.  It  is  not  just  the  jobs  created  in 
facilities  which  entertain  the  tourists.  It 
means  expanded  trade  activities  and  new 
businesses  and  industries  geared  to  the 
expanded  tourist  advantage. 

Without  attempting  to  review  all  of  the 
contcibuttcms  which  ARA  has  made  to 
the  regeneration  of  Michigan's  areas  of 
acute  and  protracted  unanployment.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  attack 
made  in  the  House  on  an  ARA  loan  to  the 
builders  of  the  Pontchartraln  Hotel  In 
Detroit.  The  people  of  Detroit  have  in- 
vested $55  million  in  a  unique,  unex- 
celled convoition  complex.  It  is  known 
as  the  Civic  Center.  It  is  situated  al<mg 
the  riverfront  and  includes  the  facilities 
of  the  Ford  Auditorium,  the  Veterans' 
Memorial  Building,  and  Cobo  Hall.  All 
of  these  were  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
building  a  substantial  convention  and 
tourist  industry,  thus  i«Ni«^«wg  the  de- 
pendence of  the  dty  upon  its  great  single 
Industry. 

Now  to  the  ARA  loan  In  question.  By 
Investing  $1,894,000,  ARA  encouraged 
private  investors  to  put  in  an  additional 
$7  million  to  complete  a  modem  hotel 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  new  Civic 
Center  convention  halL  The  Investment 
of  ARA  in  432  new  hotd  rooms  In  a  dty 
where  hotd  occupancy  Is  at  present  only 
54  percent  was  cited  as  an  exanude  of 
maladministration. 

My  judgment  might  well  be  questioned 
by  critics.  Certainly,  the  new  lodging 
facility  can  serve  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  visitors  attracted  to  Detrdt  by  a 
eonventton. 

Certainly  the  critics  wotdd  be  far  more 
rduetant  to  diallenge  and  to  Indict  the 
caliber  of  Bfichlgan  men  who  have  been 
guiding.  In  large  part  the  ARA  develop- 
ment program  In  that  State. 

As  we  recall,  when  we  enacted  the 
Area  Redevdtvment  Act  we  required 
local  participation  and  direction.  In  the 
case  of  Detroit,  there  was  oiyanlsed  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  industrial  Devd^- 
ment  Corp.  to  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  act  Who  *^^M"i»ris^>  the 
Detroit  MetropoUtan  Industrial  Dsvdop- 
ment  Corp.?  Without  nwytton,  out- 
standing moi  of  MIdiigan.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  Is  Walker 
L.  Cider.  Mr.  Cisler  Is  the  president  of 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co.  He  has  served 
this  Government  In  assignments  nvfrirat 
with  respect  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
power  Industry  of  many  nations  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Preddent  I  ask  onantanous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
renuuks  a  list  of  the  officers  and  board 
of  directors  of  the  Detroit  Mietropolitan 
Industrial  Devdopment  Corp.  These 
men  and  their  reooids  are  widely  known 
in  Minhtgan  and  in  many  eases  will  be 
ifw'ogiilsBil  In  any  comer  of  tlie  oountry. 

It  might  also  be  well,  as  one  analyzes 
the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  Jtslgment  of 
the  ARA  In  advancing  the  construction 
of  the  Ponchartrain  Hotel,  to  plaee  in 
the  Saooaa  a  pari  «f  the  lettar  dated 
June  21.  IMS.  wiitata  wm  *—- — ***-1  to 
me  toy  Walker  L.  Cisler  and  Oliver  D. 
MntkB,  who  Is  vresMoit  of  the  Dslrott 
MetnHX>litan 
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objection,  the  list  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 
follows: 
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cept after  most  careful  scrutiny.  This  1> 
our  announced  policy.  We  are  fortunate  tn 
having  identified  with  our  organization  those 
upon  whom  we  may  call  for  assistance  in 
inquiring  into  the  feasibility  and  economic 
soundness  of  the  situations  presented.  We 
naturally  want  to  know,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  that  the  operation  of  the  facility 
will  assist  in  alleviating  the  unemployment 
situation,  and  we  are  naturally  at  all  times 
mindful  that  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  a 
contribution  to  the  general  well-being  of 
this  conununlty. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  new 
hotel  could  serve  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  visitors  attracted  to  Detroit  by  a 
major  convention.  Most  of  those  at- 
tracted to  Detroit  for  such  a  major  con- 
vention would  seek  to  find  accommoda- 
tions in  the  established  hotels  of  our  city. 
But  this  new  hotel,  this  luxury  Pontchar- 
train.  as  the  critics  would  describe  it,  and 
which  the  ARA  has  made  possible, 
serves  as  an  additional  attraction  which 
may  enable  Detroit  to  bring  to  the  city 
conventions  of  such  size  as  will  improve 
the  occupancy  rates  of  hotels  In  our  area. 
Why  blink  at  the  fact?  It  is  true  enough 
that  when  conventions  are  not  in  at- 
tendance in  Detroit,  some  of  the  existing 
hotel  facilities,  which  would  otherwise  be 
used  by  visitors,  will  not  be  used,  because 
those  visitors  will  go  to  the  new  Ponchar- 
trsdn. 

But  on  balance,  it  is  the  Judgment  of 
these  outstanding  men  of  Michigan  that 
both  the  short-term  and  long-term  in- 
terests of  Detroit  and  the  economy  of 
the  country  prudently  are  served  by  this 
kind  of  program,  by  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment, by  this  kind  of  economic  stimulus. 

It  is  my  (H;>inlon,  too,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  that  the  i)osition  of  the  men  who 
are  on  the  ground  in  Michigan  can  most 
properly  be  accepted.  I  am  delighted 
that  my  Judgment  coincides  with  theirs. 
I  regret  the  discomfort  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  who  find  themselves  in  dis- 
agreement with  these  (mtstanding  men  of 
Michigan. 

Although  appreciative  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  ARA  in  Michigan,  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
program.  The  delegation  of  so  many 
of  the  agency's  responsibilities  to  other 
agencies  has  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation  and  occasioned  serious  delays 
in  processing  requests  for  assistance.  Our 
experlence  in  Michigan  has  been  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  in  this  respect. 
Hence.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Banking  cuid 
Currency,  which  urges  the  Area  Rede- 
vel(q)ment  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  "to  carefully  review 
the  existing  system  for  delegating  func- 
tions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration to  see  if  there  may  not  be  ways 
of  both  simplifying  and  speeding  up  the 
processing  of  requests  for  assistance  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act."  To 
this  I  can  only  say  "Amen,  and  let  us  get 
on  with  the  Job  immediately." 

Apart  from  the  problems  created  by 
the  delegate  agencies,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  sufficiently  clear  and  direct  chain 
of  command  and  decision  within  ARA 
itself.  While  this  is  not  surprising  in  an 
agency  which  has  had  so  short  a  time  in 
which  to  gear  itself  to  meet  great  and 
complex  burdens.  I  would  urgently  rec- 
ommend that  the  Administration  take 


prompt  steps  to  clarify  lines  of  responsi- 
bility, a  darlflcation  which  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  may 
be  achieved. 

In  spite  of  these  administrative  prob- 
lems, I  do  not  share  the  criticism  that 
ARA  has  accomplished  little  in  its  2 
years  of  existence.  To  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  has  done  wonders  in  this  short 
space  of  time.  To  equate  its  accomplish- 
ments to  the  number  of  Jobs  created  to 
date  would  be  little  short  of  demagog- 
ery.  To  expect  this  or  any  other  pro- 
gram to  remedy  in  a  matter  of  months 
the  problems  of  years  and  often  decades. 
is  to  ask  for  miracles.  In  the  scant  2 
years  of  its  operation,  more  than  800 
areas  in  this  nation  have  established 
citizen  committees  which  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  to  raise  funds  and 
to  plan  and  prepare  their  communities 
for  redevelopment,  for  new  Jobs,  and  for 
new  industries.  A  momentum  has  been 
created.  Now  that  a  momentum  has 
been  achieved,  it  is  only  prudence  that 
we  extend  and  support  the  agency  that 
is  the  key  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
momentum.  Indeed,  the  moihentvim  has 
increased  applications  for  assistance  to 
a  point  where  they  outstrip  by  far  the 
ceilings  placed  upon  ARA  disbursements. 
Are  we  to  tell  those  communities  and 
their  unemployed  citizens  that  Congress 
will  not  authorize  additional  funds  which 
will  help  them  to  bring  their  plans  and 
efforts  to  fruition? 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  a  bill  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  underpilvileged  areas 
of  the  country  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord: 

First,  a  description  of  the  Northern 
Bfichigan  Economic  Center;  second,  the 
June  18,  1963.  statement  by  Mayor  Je- 
rome P.  Cavanagh  of  Detroit:  third,  the 
letter  addressed  to  me  on  June  21,  1963. 
by  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Industrial 
Development  Corp. — Demldco— signed  by 
Walker  L.  Cisler  and  Oliver  D.  Marks: 
and,  fourth,  a  letter  from  the  Adrian 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urging  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EcoNoiac  CnrrxB.  MoarHsaM  Michioan 

Eight  years  ago,  a  group  of  business- 
men, industrialists,  and  educational  leaders 
formed  the  Northern  Michigan  Development 
Council  to  look  into  the  problems  of  the  33 
counties  lying  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Saginaw  Bay.  The  basic  problems  weren't 
hard  to  find.  Resource  depletion — ^thls  was 
a  cutover  region — had  led  to  large  scale  de- 
crease in  population.  As  forest-based  in- 
dustry declined,  supporting  business  and 
agriculture  also  declined.  The  population 
and  the  general  economy  were  consistently 
declining. 

The  basic  answers  were  not  hard  to 
find:  Attract  new  business  and  industry, 
strengthen  existing  enterprises,  and  expand 
toxirlst  and  resort  development  in  the  area. 
The  question:  How  to  do  Itf 

The  Northern  Michigan  Development 
Council  and  Central  Michigan  University 
found  an  answer.  It  was  apparent  from 
their  experience  that  for  bustneas.  indtistry. 
and  tourian  to  become  successful  in  the 
area,  management  practieea  had  to  be  im- 
proved and  a  center  for  consulting  services 
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had  to  be  provided  to  assist  in  breaking 
bottlenecks  In  production,  marketing,  and 
customer  service.  There  were  no  local  re- 
sources to  finance  this  activity. 

This  proposal  was  brought  to  ARA. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  83  countlea  have  been 
designated  as  eligible  for  ARA  aaslstance  be- 
cause of  persistent  and  substantial  unem- 
ployment. 

With  ARA  financial  assistance,  the  re- 
sources of  Central  Michigan  University,  the 
contributions  of  experts  on  management, 
marketing,  production  control,  chemists, 
certified  public  accountants,  legal  specialists, 
and  biological  adentlsts  can  be  focused  on 
the  problems  of  the  area. 

The  center  will  have  a  small  full-time 
expert  staff  to  provide  field  guidance  in  tour- 
ism development,  and  Industry  and  com- 
munity development. 

For  an  ARA  expenditure  of  $100,000,  re- 
sourcee  of  incalculable  value  are  being  made 
available  to  the  region.  Local  talent  and 
know-how  are  being  harnessed  to  solve  the 
immediate,  as  well  as  long-range,  economic 
problems  of  upper  Michigan. 


Statement  bt  Jkboicb  P.  Cavanagh,  Matox, 
Crrr  or  Dmorr,  Juirx  18, 1963 

Detroit's  long-range  plans  for  economic  re- 
covery have  been  dealt  a  harsh  blow  by  the 
rejection  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  extension  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  program. 

From  the  outset,  Detroit  has  supported  the 
extension  of  ARA  and  the  additional  financ- 
ing required  to  expand  its  role  to  meet  the 
needs  of  America's  distressed  areas.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Public  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  ARA,  I  have  obeerved  the 
work  of  ARA  staff  members  and  their  dedi- 
cation has  been  an  inspiration  to  me.  De- 
troit has  also  been  directly  Involved  in  vari- 
ous benefits  fiowlng  from  ARA  programs.  We 
have  already  had  approved  projects  which 
were  carefully  screened  and  evaluated  by  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  Industrial  Corp. — 
Demldco — the  local  development  corporation 
which  must  approve  and  participate  in  ARA 
loans.  As  a  direct  result  of  ARA  loans,  five 
new  organizations  have  been  formed,  which 
vriU  provide  Jobs  for  over  600  people.  Re- 
search will  be  stimulated.  Convention  and 
toxulst  business  will  be  aided  by  the  con- 
struction of  needed  hotel  and  motel  facili- 
ties. As  a  result  of  these  few  projects,  more 
than  $13  million  has  been  put  to  work  In 
Detroit.  Even  more  important,  projects 
which  are  awaiting  our  very  thoroiigh  review 
process  may  eventually  result  in  an  addi- 
tional $30  mlUion  invested  in  Detroit  and 
more  than  2,000  new  jobs  will  be  generated. 

In  order  for  Detroit  to  assure  its  future, 
it  must  strive  to  develop  a  diversified  base  for 
indiistrial  and  commercial  activity.  The 
people  of  the  city  of  Detroit  have  Invested 
over  $56  million  in  a  convention  complex,  but 
additional  investments  had  to  be  made  by 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  additional 
hotel  and  motel  accommodations  were  needed 
if  Detroit  were  to  be  able  to  compete  effec- 
tively for  national  conventions. 

The  ARA  has  helped  us  to  eneoiutige  in- 
vestment by  providing  the  seed  money  to 
get  the  projects  underway.  For  example, 
some  criticism  was  voiced  in  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  $1394,000  loan  by  the  ARA  for 
the  Pontchartrain  Hotel.  This  investment 
has  encouraged  private  investors  to  put  in 
an  additional  $7  million  to  complete  this 
badly  needed  modem  hotel  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  Cobo  Hall.  The  tourist  and  con- 
vention industry  is  a  growth  industry  in 
Detroit.  It  offers  hope  for  the  future  of  De- 
troit's economy  to  replace  maniifacturing 
jobs  which  have  been  lost  because  facilities 
were  outdated  or  companies  were  eliminated 
by  the  effects  of  fierce  competition. 

Soon  a  tetdinical  study  of  Detroit's  water- 
front needs,  now  and  for  the  future,  will  be 


completed  as  a  result  of  funds  provided  by 
the  ARA  for  a  technical  assistance  study. 
Similar  studies  are  under  review  In  other 
areas  of  local  concern.  For  example,  De- 
troit's Research  Park  is  In  need  of  very  careful 
planning  in  order  to  encourage  Investors  and 
scientists  to  set  up  shop  there.  Without  the 
guidance  which  we  hope  to  receive  from  spe- 
cialists hired  by  the  ARA  to  do  this  study, 
we  will  be  proceeding  on  projections  and 
estimations  which  are  not  backed  by  solid 
fact. 

Another  phase  of  the  ARA  program  which 
has  had  a  local  impact  is  the  retraining  pro- 
vision of  that  aet.  This  gave  us  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  which  has  enabled  us  to 
move  quickly  into  the  massive  retraining 
program  available  iinder  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  programs 
where  ARA  retraining  can  more  nearly  meet 
the  needs  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  business- 
man who  la  establishing  a  new  enterprise 
or  expanding  his  activities. 

The  scope  and  variety  of  ARA  programs 
is  llluftrated  in  the  fact  that  among  the 
pending  applications  for  loan  assistance  are 
ventxires  in  space  research,  aluminum  ex- 
truding. Jet  propulsion  for  boats,  tubing 
operations,  and  steelmaklng.  As  a  result 
of  these  efforts,  Detroit  will  be  able  to  chart 
many  industrial  and  commercial  activities 
and  work  toward  the  creation  ot  the  diver- 
sified economic  base. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  ARA  program  is 
a  program  for  America.  It  not  only  has 
helped  us  to  meet  the  special  problems  of 
an  aging  city  based  on  a  major  industry, 
but  it  also  works  effectively  and  energetically 
in  Txural  areas.  The  last  field  trip  of  the 
National  Public  Advisory  Committee  took  the 
members  through  West  Virginia  and  east- 
ern Kentucky.  Amazing  things  were  hap- 
pening. People  were  gaining  new  hope. 
Local  investors  with  imaginative  program- 
ing and  determination  were  working  to- 
ward the  revival  of  an  economy  which  has 
been  beset  with  fundamental  ills  for  too 
long.  The  special  Appalachian  taak  force 
established  by  President  Kennedy  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Governors  of  those  States 
and  Cabinet  members  is  shaping  an  effec- 
tive tool  to  resolve  the  ills  of  that  area. 
Any  new  program  needs  time  to  get  under- 
way. We  know  from  our  own  experience 
here  In  Detroit  that  conununlty  sup{>ort  can 
be  mobilized  for  a  worthwhile  program  and 
the  ARA  program  is  extremely  worth  while. 

To  allow  the  ARA  legislation  to  end  would 
be  a  disservice  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Detroit  but  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Illness  in  one  section  of  the  country 
inevitably  will  have  its  impact  on  other  sec- 
tions. The  United  States  Is  a  commimity 
and  we  must  work  together  to  solve  the  needs 
of  the  great  American  community.  The  ARA 
program  Ls  an  Important  part  of  that  great 
cooi>eratlve  effort. 

Adiiak  Axea  Chambeb  or  CoaiMxacz, 

Adrian,  Mich..  June  21.  1963. 
Hon.  Punjp  A.  Hast. 
US.  Senate,  Wtuhington,  DX!. 

Mr  Dkax  SntAToa  Habt:  By  carefully  read- 
ing the  attached  letter  you  will  become  aware 
of  the  poaslble  damages  that  would  accrue  to 
the  city  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  were  to  abruptly  terminate 
the  financial  assistance  programs  now  avail- 
able to  new  Industries  in  areas  of  high  un- 
emplo3rment  via  the  Area  Redevelopment 
administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Conunerce. 

While  we  thoroughly  subscribe  to  appro- 
priate economies  in  Oovemment  at  all  lev- 
els, the  projects  offered  by  our  current 
indiutrial  prospects  are  neither  fatuous  nor 
whimsical  but  designed  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  Adrian,  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  the  Nation.  We  trust  that  you  and  your 
congressional  colleagues,  together  with  the 


administration,  can  devise  a  program  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  Industrial  praq;>ects 
with  whom  we  are  presently  conducting  ne- 
gotiations. If  necessary,  we  can  divert  sub- 
sequent prospects  into  other  forms  of  financ- 
ing. Meantime,  we  look  forward  to  your 
reactions  to  this  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MxavTK  V.  Palubta. 

Secretary-Manager. 

AoBiAjr  AaxA  CBAicBxa  or  OoMMXacB. 

Adrian.  Mich.,  June  20. 1»€3. 
Don  Kohtxs.  Bsq. 

Field  Coordinator.  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, US.  Department  0/  Com- 
merce. Detroit.  Mich. 

Dba«  KoHLxa:  This  wiU  confirm  my  tele- 
phone conversation  last  Friday  morning, 
wherein  I  related  to  you  the  appzahensions 
of  the  city  of  Adrian,  the  Greater  Adrian  In- 
dUBtrial  Develc^ment  Corp..  and  the  Adrian 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  over  press  re- 
ports that  the  House  of  Representatives  h'Ml 
defeated  the  bill  to  authorize  $4S0  million 
more  in  grants  and  loans  to  encourage  job- 
making  industries  in  high  unemployment 
areas.  We  are  especially  alarmed  at  the  re- 
marks credited  to  Congressman  Wbisht  Pat- 
man,  chaimum  of  the  Houae  T*»«iH»ig  ^m^ 
Currency  Committee,  that  "ARA  must  im- 
mediately stop  accepting  i4>pllcatlons  for 
new  loans  and  grants  and  that  ARA  miist 
stop  before  long,  certainly  within  a  year,  un- 
less another  bill  is  passed." 

As  you  know,  since  April  1  of  this  year, 
the  Adrian  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
placed  emphasis  upon  Industrial  develop- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  are 
currently  servicing  several  industrial  proe- 
pects.  including  three  who  have  atxick  with 
us  because  we  sold  them  on  the  merits  of  the 
community  and  ARA  flnanning 

The  first  prospect  to  reach  the  stage  of 
formally  presenting  his  project,  is  meeting 
this  week  with  the  Review  Committee  of  the 
Greater  Adrian  Industrial  Development  Corp. 
If  both  the  review  committee  and  the  board 
of  directors  approve  this  project,  representa- 
tives of  the  Industrial  Development  Corp. 
will  be  on  the  streets  of  Adrian  within  30 
days  to  raise  the  community's  share  of  the 
neceaaary  fimds.  Even  earlier,  of  course,  our 
first  client  wi^  seek  your  assistanee  and  guid- 
ance in  preparing  his  formal  applloatloa  for 
an  ARA  loan. 

Rather  than  go  to  the  public  erndb  time  a 
project  comes  to  the  forefront,  the  Industrial 
Development  Corp.  plans  to  raise  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  so  that  It  can  move  promptly  on 
behalf  of  this  and  the  other  two  or  sucoeed- 
ing  industrial  prospects. 

At  present,  our  clients  are  tmable  to  for- 
mally submit  their  applications  fbr  ARA  as- 
sistance. Two  may  not  come  through  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  However,  they  are  cur- 
rently costing  their  propoaed  operations 
within  the  ARA  framework,  with  the  re- 
sult that  their  prospects— and  Adrian's— will 
go  down  the  drain  if  the  ARA  flnanelal  as- 
sistance program  becomes  a  closed  door  by 
congressional  action. 

We  hope  that  you  and  your  superiors  can 
somehow  find  the  means  of  leaving  the  door 
open  to  receiving  the  formal  applications  of 
our  clients  who  are  now  depMtding  upon 
ARA  assistance,  even  though  such  applica- 
tions may  not  readi  your  desk  for  several 
months. 

There  foUows  a  brief  rundown  on  our  ex- 
isting clients  who  are  i«*ti^«i»g  oa  ARA  as- 
sistance. Tou  will.  I  am  anre.  appreciate 
that  our  revelation  of  namea  at  ttils  time 
would  only  jeopardize  this  community^  wel- 
fare and,  possibly,  that  of  tb»  Individuals 
involved.  Moreover,  for  much  the  same  rea- 
sons, we  neither  seek  publicity  for  these 
clients  nor  the  nature  of  thalr  prnpnaad  un- 
dertakings. 
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IfxavTW  V.  Palubtoi, 

Seeretery-Jfanayer. 

Mr.  President,  It  would 
'w  any  of  us  wIm  feel  that 
represents  sound  progress 
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for  our  economy  to  omit  what  sometimes 
we  sense  is  expressed  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  namely,  praise  and  appreciation 
of  the  Senator  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dououis] . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan:  but  I  have  already  been 
grossly  Overpraised  this  afternoon.  I 
must  beg  Senators  to  cease  and  desist, 
and  let  us  save  our  efforts  for  getting  the 
bill  passed  unabridged  and  unamended. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  modify  not  a  single 
word  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  srield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Cask],  for  I  imderstand 
he  wishes  to  submit  an  amendment 
which  I  shall  probably  accept. 

Blr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Despite  his  admonition  to  his 
colleagues,  I  Join  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  this  afternoon, 
expressing  not  only  our  high  regard  for 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  also  ap- 
preciation for  the  generous  manner  in 
which  he  has  dealt  with  all  of  us  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  only  wish  that 
might  be  true. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  jAvrrs,  Kkating, 
and  WiLLiAJts  of  New  Jersey,  I  submit 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Cask,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Javits. 
Bfr.  KxAnNG,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  after  line  14.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sac.  9.  Section  16  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

(g)  No  training  or  retraining  authorized 
luider  this  section  shaU  be  carried  out  In 
(x-der  to  assist  an  establishment  which  Itself 
would  not  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  6  of  the  act  by  reason  of  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shaU  not  approve  any  training  or 
retraining  assistance  unless  he  is  satisfied, 
and  unless  the  appropriate  State  employ- 
ment or  vocational  training  agency  has  cer- 
tified, that  such  training  (1)  will  not  assist 
any  company  or  its  affiliate,  subeldlary.  or 
other  business  entity  under  Its  direct  or  in- 
direct common  control  that  has  relocated 
from  one  area  to  another  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  and  within  2 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  such  approval,  and 
(2)  will  not  assist  any  business  entity  to  ex- 
pand in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  unem- 
ployment of  its  regular  employees  In  any 
other  area  where  the  business  entity  con- 
ducts business  operations. 

And  renumber  succeeding  sections. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  briefly  to  explain  the  amendment. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  the  chief  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  who  is  in  charge  of  it  on  the 
floor.    I  am  happy  to  state  that  he  has 


indicated  his  feeling  that  the  amend- 
ment makes  sense,  and  that  he  will  be 
willing  to  accept  it. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  part 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  which 
provides  for  an  occupational  retraining 
program. 

First.  I  should  say  that  under  another 
section  of  the  act — section  6 — there  is 
also  a  program  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  en- 
terprises in  redevelopment  areas,  and 
there  Is  a  provision  that  such  loans  may 
not  be  made  if  their  effect  will  be  to  take 
business  away  from  other  areas.  This 
is  a  rough  paraphrase  of  the  purpose. 
Apparently,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
this  provision  has  worked  well.  The  re- 
ports I  have  received  from  New  Jersey 
indicate  that  New  Jersey  has  not  suffered 
from  pirating  by  reason  of  that  section 
of  the  Redevelopment  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  is  not  true  in- 
sofar as  the  retraining  program  ts  con- 
cerned. In  several  cases  New  Jersey  has 
lost  industry  as  a  result  of  area  redevel- 
opment programs  In  other  States  under 
which  people  in  those  States  were  re- 
trained to  take  Jobs,  with  the  results 
that  Jobs  formerly  provided  to  residents 
of  New  Jersey  were  moved  to  those 
States.  The  problem  is  general,  and  it 
also  occurs  under  other  acts.  One  of 
them  is  the  Retraining  Act,  which  most 
Senators  support  fully. 

As  to  section  16,  which  provides  for 
redevelopment  training,  it  seemed  to  a 
number  of  us  that  there  should  be  in  it 
some  provision  comparable  to  section  6 
which  provides  for  the  loan  program. 
So  in  the  amendment  we  provide  as 
follows : 

No  training  or  retraining  authorlz*^  under 
this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  order  to 
assist  an  establishment  which  itself  would 
not  be  eUgible  for  assistance  under  section  6 
of  the  Act  by  reason  of  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  not  approve  any  training  or  retraining 
assistance  unless  he  U  satisfied,  and  unless 
the  appropriate  State  employment  or  voca- 
tional training  agency  has  certified,  that 
such  training  (1)  wiU  not  assist  any  com- 
pany or  its  aflUiate,  subsidiary  or  other 
business  entity  luider  its  direct  or  indirect 
common  control  that  has  relocated  from  one 
area  to  another  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  within  five  yt&n  prior 
to  the  date  of  such  approval,  and  (2)  will 
not  assist  any  such  business  entity  to  ex- 
pand in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  unem- 
ployment of  Its  regiilar  employees  in  any 
other  area  where  the  business  entity  con- 
ducts business  operations. 

I  have  stated  that  in  New  Jersey  there 
has  been  specific  experience  of  this  sort. 
I  shall  mention  two  Instances.  One  in- 
volves the  Mack  Truck  Co.,  which  a  year 
or  so  ago  moved  to  Maryland.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  at  the  time  when  the 
move  was  made,  we  were  given  assur- 
ances, from  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
in  Washington,  that  the  act  would  not 
be  used  to  assist  in  retraining  people  for 
work  for  the  Mack  Truck  Co.  In  its  new 
location.  Certainly  those  who  gave 
such  assurances  meant  them,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  tried  to  do  what  they  could  im- 
der  the  laws  then  existing.  But  retrain- 
ing did  occur  by  means  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  Redevelopment 
Act:  and  Jobs  formerly  held  by  people  in 
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Plalnfleld,  N.J.,  were  taken  by  people  in 
Maryland  who  were  retrained  under  that 
act. 

Another  Instance  of  this  sort  involves 
the  RCA,  in  Camdem,  N.J.  The  RCA 
has  many  plants  throughout  the  country. 
Another  of  its  plants  is  located  in  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  where  there  is  an  area  re- 
development program  which  includes  a 
retraining  program.  Engineers  em- 
ployed by  the  RCA  in  New  Jersey  have 
made  the  very  specific  charge  that  area 
redevelopment  retraining  has  produced 
new  employees  for  RCA  in  the  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio,  area,  to  do  work  which  the 
company  formerly  had  done  in  Camden, 
N.J.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  im- 
fortunate  and  is  not  intended.  I  men- 
tion this  for  the  sake  of  the  record, 
to  explain  that  although  we  are  not  op- 
posing this  program  and  although  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  it,  I  believe  this  correc- 
tion should  be  made.  I  am  happy  to 
state  that,  after  conferences  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  I  find  htm  sym- 
pathetic to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  am  I  sympathetic  toward  the 
amendment;  I  most  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  He  has  two  real 
grievances  about  which  to  complain. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  retraining 
programs  involved  in  the  complaints  he 
has  presented  did  not  come  from  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
The  section  of  the  act  under  which 
those  retraining  programs  were  insti- 
tuted is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
Instead,  it  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, it  is  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and  the  local  emplosmient  offices 
and  local  training  officials  and  State  au- 
thorities were  responsible  for  training 
the  workers  at  the  Mack  Truck  plant  in 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

I  believe  the  same  is  true  in  the  other 
instance  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  mentioned. 

So  I  am  very  glad  to  accept  this 
amendment,  which  is  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  as  section  16(g). 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  cooperation,  his  courtesy,  and  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  amendment  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  That  attitude 
on  his  part  is  not  at  all  surprising,  of 
course. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  statement  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkicskt  st  SxNAToa  Casb  u«  OrmuNc  Hn 
Amkndkxnt      IncorporatiKg      an      Anti- 

PttACT    PSOVIBION     FOS    TRAINIMO    PkOJCCTB 

Unoeb  thk  Akea  Redevklopment  Act 
Like  most  members  of  this  Chamber.  I  am 
Interested  in  doing  everjrthing  possible  in  a 
legislative  way  to  reduce  the  heavy  bxu-den 
of  unemployment  in  our  Nation.  The  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has 
been  hard  hit  by  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  running  almost  steadily  high- 
er than  the  national  average. 

I  have  been  troubled  by  the  effect  at  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  on  urban  States 


whose  economic  well-being  is  threatened  by 
movements  of  industry  and  workloads  to 
other  States.  In  cases  where  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  has  assisted  in  providing 
trained  employees  for  this  relocated  work, 
I  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  my  State  have  been  definite- 
ly harmed. 

It  is  imtenable  for  the  taxes  of  a  work- 
«-  in  Plainfield,  N.J.,  out  of  work  because  of 
the  decision  of  the  Mack  Truck  Co.  to  move 
to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  or  for  the  taxes  of  a 
worker  who  has  lost  his  Job  in  the  RCA 
plant  in  Camden  because  much  of  its  usual 
work  is  to  be  performed  in  another  State, 
to  help  subsidize  the  exodus  of  such  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

I  mention  these  examples  because  in  both 
cases,  despite  an  existing  antipiraoy  pro- 
vision in  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  these 
Job  shifts  occurred.  The  language  which  I 
am  offering  now  is  Intended  to  close  a  major 
gap  in  the  workings  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  The  amendment  would  forbid 
the  use  of  funds  to  assist  or  encoiu-age  in- 
dustry to  move  from  one  State  to  another 
or  to  assist  Industry  which  has  moved  to 
expand  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  unemploy- 
ment in  its  former  location.  The  basic  In- 
tent of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  to 
solve  unemplo3rment  where  it  exists,  not  to 
create  new  unemployment  by  pirating  Jobs 
or  plants  from  one  State  to  another. 

We  who  represent  \irban  States  have  a 
particular  reason  to  be  sure  that  such  pro- 
visions are  Incorporated  in  the  law  and  are 
effectively  administered.  The  Impact  of  such 
moves  out  of  State  is  substantial.  In  the 
case  of  Mack  trucks.  3.200  workers,  many  of 
them  older  men  who  have  found  employment 
opportunities  extremely  limited,  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  The  city  of  Plainfield  lost 
about  $2,400,000  a  year  in  local  taxes,  and  the 
businessmen  of  Union  County  lost  the  busi- 
ness resulting  from  a  payroll  of  about 
$300,000  a  week.  This  has  been  a  substan- 
tial loss  to  Plainfield,  to  Union  County,  and 
Indeed  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
painful,  therefore,  to  learn  that  area  redevel- 
opment fiinds,  contrary  to  the  assiirances  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  have  been  used  to  train  some 
workers  for  the  new  Maryland  plant  of  the 
Mack  Truck  Co. 

SlmUarly.  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
State,  where  imemployment  has  reached 
substantial  levels  and  has  persisted  over 
many  months,  work  on  products  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  Camden  plant  of  RCA, 
is  now  being  done  in  part  in  a  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  plant  of  RCA.  This  plant  has  been  the 
recipient  of  a  grant  for  training  of  part  of  its 
work  force.  RCA  employees  have  told  me  of 
the  substantial  and  growing  unemployment 
resulting  from  the  shifting  of  production 
contracts  on  these  products  to  the  lower 
wage  rate  plant  in  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

The  Intent  of  my  amendment  is  to  block 
the  use  of  ARA"  funds  to  assist  in  removal 
of  plants  and  Jobs  from  our  State  to  other 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  being  so  alert  to  this  national  prob- 
lem, as  well  as  to  the  difficulties  suffered 
by  people  in  his  own  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  very 
eminent  Junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MclNTTRB].  who  in  the  few 
months  he  has  been  in  the  Senate  has 
won  our  friendship,  our  admiration,  and 
our  respect,  and  has  been  of  great  help 


in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, both  in  connection  with  this  bill  and 
in  connection  with  other  bills. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  for  his  fine  remarks.  I  am  glad 
to  Join  in  the  fight  for  the  ARA  In  de- 
fense of  the  program,  and  on  its  behalf, 
I  should  like  to  state  that  the  bold  pro- 
gram of  area  redevelopment  launched  by 
the  Congress  in  1961  is  the  object  of  a 
vicious  and  misleading  rightwing  prop- 
aganda barrage.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  to  me,  however,  that  the 
people  will  not  be  misled,  because  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  this  pro- 
gram are  so  very  basic  and  fundamental 
to  all  Americans.  There  is  no  political 
advantage  in  advocating  economic  de- 
pression. There  are  no  political  rewards 
in  Joblessness.  And  the  repetitious 
drumfire  from  the  right  about  economy 
and  cutting  expenditures  is  going  to  out- 
rage the  American  public  when  the  exist- 
ence of  depressed  areas,  the  low  rate  of 
consumer  demand,  inadequate  schools, 
declining  tax  revenues  of  local  and  State 
governments,  and  the  other  so-called 
benefits  of  this  kind  of  so-called  economy 
are  brought  home  to  a  nation  that  puts 
a  priority  on  progress. 

I  cannot  speak  as  an  expert  about  the 
difficult  questions  of  industrial  reloca- 
tion, labor  mobility,  retraining,  and  eco- 
nomic development  that  are  involved  in 
this  bilL  I  am  a  simple  man,  but  I  have 
not  closed  my  eyes  to  experience.  I  am 
not  an  economist,  but  I  cannot  close  my 
eyes  to  economic  realities.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  the  labor  market,  but  I  have 
not  turned  away  from  the  plight  of  the 
unemployed.  Our  national  rate  of  func- 
tional illiteracy— those  with  less  than  five 
grades  of  primary  school— is  over  8  per- 
cent among  those  over  25  years  of  age. 
One-quarter  of  our  people  live  in  rela- 
tive poverty.  In  some  secUons  of  the 
country  children  cannot  attend  school 
because  they  lack  shoes.  The  area  re- 
development program  has  as  its  princi- 
pal object  the  provision  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  useful  work  to  those  who  ask 
nothing  more  than  a  chance  to  earn  their 
living.  This  is  the  purpose  that  the 
rightwing  attacks.  This  is  the  program 
that  they  seek  to  replace  with  "business 
as  usual." 

In  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  learned  all  too  well  what  this  neg- 
ative outlook  entails,  because  we  have 
felt  its  effects.  For  almost  2  entire  years 
the  program  was  neglected.  Two  county 
applications  languished  as  though  local 
political  officials  considered  it  presump- 
tuous on  the  part  of  civic  leaders  to 
entertain  any  thoughts  of  economic 
betterment.  One  coimty  designated  for 
redevelopment  was  blithely  ignored  by 
those  in  State  and  national  office  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  take  an 
interest.  Over  the  last  9  months  an 
area  coordinator  has  been  appointed  and 
five  project  applications  have  already 
arrived.  The  prospect  of  low-interest, 
long-term  for  public  projects  and  busi- 
ness developments  has  begun  to  exert  a 
warming  infiuence,  dispelling  the  chill  of 
distrust,  neglect,  and  the  brutish  satis- 
faction with  things  as  they  are.  which 
constitutes  the  central  creed  of  rightwing 
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poverty,  soria]  deprivation,  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  local  governments,  and  a  decline 
in  clvie  spirit  as  uncontrollable  facts  of 
Mfe.  Have  we  really  come  to  the  point 
in  our  national  life  where  counsels  of 
complacency,  stated  in  sterile  copybook 
maxims  about  the  need  for  self-help,  can 
prevail  over  the  promise  of  hope?  Low 
tax  ylcMs,  unemployment,  and  poverty 
do  not  add  up  to  economy  In  any  mean- 
ingful sense  of  the  word.  The  people 
are  not  helpless  before  these  problems,  as 
we  have  seen  through  the  successes  of 
ARA  to  date,  and  the  hidden  benefits  of 
initiative,  hope,  and  civic  action  which 
have  appeared  in  our  own  north  coun- 
try. 

Without  a  program  of  redevelopment, 
what  Is  to  be  the  fate  of  these  areas?  I 
recently  read  some  disturbing  statements 
showing  the  outlook  which  gains  ground 
when  plans  for  economic  betterment  are 
frustrated.  I  am  not  going  to  cite  the 
views  of  professors,  government  econo- 
mists, or  industrial  plarmers.  Let  us  go 
instead  to  the  yoxmg  people  whose  future 
concerns  us  most.  For  it  is  here  that  the 
effects  of  our  action  or  inaction  will 
really  be  felt  We  are  debating  today 
not  the  future  of  some  kind  of  economic 
development  doctrine,  but  the  very  real 
hopes  of  our  yoimg  people  all  across  the 
Nation.  Try  to  imagine  how  I  feel,  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  when  I  read  a  comment  like 
that  of  the  valedictorian  of  this  year's 
graduating  class  at  Bishop  Bradley  High 
School  in  Manchester,  N.H.: 

There's  no  ftrtore  here  in  southern  New 
Hampshire.  Not  enough  opportunity  for  me 
to  settle  here  permanently. 

The  salutatorlan  of  Memorial  High 
Sduxd  told  an  interviewer: 

I  doubt  If  111  return  here  after  college, 
aa  there  seema  to  be  so  little  opportunity 
here. 

The  valedictorian  of  St.  Anthony's 
High  School  said: 

rd  like  to  return  to  Uancbester  after 
completing  my  education,  but  oikly  if  some 
new  corporations  come  Into  the  dty  which 
could  provide  me  with  a  good  career  op- 
portvmlty. 

Wen,  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  the  at- 
titude that  the  opponents  to  area  re- 
develcqnnent  are  trying  to  imqDire,  I  can 
only  report  with  sadness  that  they  have 
met  with  suooess  in  my  State. 

I  can  say  that  nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  a  small  town  or  a 
small  city  than  their  hopes  for  youth. 
A  high  school  commencement  in  my 
home  city  is  an  occasion  for  the  whole 
town  to  celebrate,  and  the  good  wishes 
of  all  merdiants.  employers,  and  towns- 
people flow  out  to  the  graduating  class. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate have  seen  this  wandezfnl  outflow 
of  feeling  an  across  the  Natton  this  June. 
Bnt  without  constantly  riataig  levels  of 
opportunity,  these  bright  good  wishes  dry 
W  like  water  in  the  sand  as  the  grad- 
uates leave  town  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 
Our  New  Hampdiire  communities  want 
thtir  yoang  pe(wle  to  stay,  but  not  at 
the  fMlce  of  an  adequate  life,  which  in- 
variably means  a  decent  chance  for  a 
Job.  Our  young  people  do  not  ask  for 
Federal  handouts,  and  I  resent  the  im- 
putatlan  by  the  opponents  of  ttiis  biU 


that  they  do.  They  ask  only  for  a 
chance,  and  I  am  determined  to  try  to 
fight  for  this  important  legislation  to 
see  that  they  get  it. 
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There  is  one  argument  that  seems  to  be 
the  favorite  of  some  opponents  of  this 
program.  They  have  trained  thehr  fire 
on  the  fact  that  area  redevelopment  pro- 
grams have  been  drawn  up  to  support 
the  recreation  industry. 

The  principal  point  to  be  made  about 
area  redevelopment  and  recreation  is 
that  not  every  area  In  the  coimtry  is  suit- 
able for  industry.  Lack  of  electricity, 
water,  transportation  fadlltiea.  and 
other  disadvantages  ten  heavily  against 
industrial  prospects  for  every  part  of  the 
Nation.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  White  Mountain  Region  and 
the  North  Country  are  not  heavily  in- 
dustrialized but  enjoy  bright  promise 
in  recreation  development.  The  expan- 
sion of  our  recreation  Industry  bears  a 
direct  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the 
area  redevelopment  program.  I  would 
like  to  make  this  point  clear.  In  terms 
of  employment  and  the  contribution  of 
recreation  to  aggregate  consumer  de- 
mand. I  would  then  like  to  show  that 
the  national  interest  in  the  expansion 
of  the  private  recreation  industry  cannot 
be  fulfilled  without  the  continuation  of 
the  area  redeveloixnent  program. 


■  AMD  OUTDOOa  KBCaSATION 

New  Hampshire  has  but  a  smaU  share 
of  the  $30  billion  business  that  outdoor 
recreation  has  become  in  the  postwar 
years,  but  it  is  an  important  and  rapidly 
expanding  sector  of  our  economic  Ufe. 
Since  1946  that  portion  of  the  New 
Hampdilre  lodging  businesB  serving  pri- 
marily vacationers  has  increased  from 
13.287  to  18,130  Jobs,  a  growth  of  about 
38  percent.  The  total  number  of  tourist 
lodging  establishments  has  grown  by 
about  12  percent,  from  1,975  to  2,205  In 
the  same  period.  These  Jobs  have  been 
created  in  areas  of  the  cotmtryside  and 
smaUer  towns  where  manufacturing  «n- 
ployment  Ls  difficult  to  encourage.  Not 
infrequently,  the  development  of  a  gen- 
uine tourism  potential  Is  the  only  or  de- 
cidedly the  most  promising  hope  of  re- 
storing economic  health  to  an  area  of 
serious  unemployment.  Tourism  offers 
the  only  handle  that  can  be  grasped  to 
lift  swdi  an  area  out  of  an  economic 
backwater. 

It  may  be  objected  that  lodging  em- 
ployment is  so  largely  seasonal.  This  is 
certatoly  true  In  New  Hampshire,  where 
there  are  2>/^  times  as  many  Jobs  in  sum- 
mer as  in  winter.  But  this  overlooks  the 
fact  that  many  summer  jobs  are  taken 
by  students  and  others  who  are  financing 
their  education.  Under  the  surface  of 
the  broad  seasonal  swing,  we  can  point  to 
increasing  winter  employment  in  con- 
nection with  skiing.  Anyone  who  has 
lived  in  a  recreation  area  knows  that  the 
slack  periods  between  the  summer  and 
winter  season  are  periods  of  high  em- 
ployment for  general  contractors  and  the 
recreation  supply  industry  in  preparing 
for  each  new  wave  of  visitors. 

A  study  of  the  vacation  travel  business 
in  New  Haimwhire,  prepared  by  the 
State's  department  of  resources  and  eco- 
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nomlc  development,  has  revealed  a  very 
interesting  statistic  on  the  subject  of 
seasonal  emplosrment.  WhUe  18.000  are 
employed  by  our  lodging  industry,  some 
9,000  are  employed  in  vacation-travel 
serving  businesses,  such  as  restaurants. 
And  in  these  supporting  occupations,  the 
seasonal  fluctuations  are  much  less  vio- 
lent, involving  only  20  percent. 

AOGSXCATI    DXMAKD 

We  caruiot  overlook  the  fact,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  operation  of  private 
tourism  facilities  creates  an  immense  de- 
mand for  cameras,  fishing  tackle,  camp- 
ing equipment  and  other  materials  which 
suwwrt  in  turn  thousands  of  workers. 
To  the  extent  that  we  can  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  millions  of  tourists  who 
win  be  using  our  national  vacation  sites, 
we  shall  contribute  to  this  immense  na- 
tionwide demand  in  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant industries. 
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A  paopEB  Boue  roa  pkivatz  BtrsiMSsa 
Mr.  President,  the  very  significant 
study  published  by  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission 
showed  that  the  largest  single  problem 
faced  by  the  private  businesses  in  the 
outdoor  recreation  field  today  is  a  lack 
of  capital.  Any  number  of  these  busi- 
nesses reported  their  difficulties  in  this 
field. 
That  report  concludes,  on  page  143: 
Although  few  of  the  case-example  op- 
erators mentioned  financing  as  a  limiting 
factor  m  their  plans  for  the  future,  fre- 
quently, it  Is  very  Important.  Private  bank- 
ers and  governmental  lending  agencies  alike 
apparenUy  are  reluctant  to  finance  the  recre- 
ation Industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  worth  em- 
phasizing that  the  immense  demand  we 
can  foresee  for  recreational  faculties  in 
this  country  cannot  be  met  without  the 
flexibility  of  private  enterprise.  But  pri- 
vate capital,  quite  understandably,  is 
difficult  to  obtain  for  recreation.  An  out- 
door business  is  so  affected  by  year-to- 
year  differences  in  weather  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  devise  a  repayments 
schedule.  The  report  "Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion for  America"  makes  it  plain  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  wiU 
virtuaUy  double,  from  about  180  million 
today  to  about  230  million  by  1976,  to 
350  miUion  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
Population  will  probably  be  more  concen- 
trated. Incomes  win  be  higher,  and  the 
gross  national  product  wiU  multiply. 
People  win  have  more  free  time,  as  the 
scheduled  workweek  drops  down  to  per- 
haps 36  or  even  32  hours.  As  America 
becomes  more  populous  and  more  mobile, 
the  demands  on  vacation  travel  busi- 
nesses and  our  recreational  resources  as 
a  whole  will  spiral.  It  is  for  this  pressing 
human  need  for  recreation  that  we 
should  provide  today. 

Yet.  a  further  point,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  States  and  our  local  govern- 
ments will  be  forced  to  undertake  these 
needed  recreational  developments  with 
public  fimds,  unless  we  provide  for  the 
future  of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram today.  I  think  private  industry  has 
a  legitimate  and  a  very  creative  role  to 
play  in  meeting  our  recreational  needs. 
But  in  light  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  discovered  about  the  difficulties  of 
financing,  we  simply  carmot  expect  pri- 


vate sources  of  capital  to  meet  the  need 
without  help. 

It  is  worth  noticing  also,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  a  variety  of  rural  loan  pro- 
grams; the  Department  of  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation;  and  the 
Small  Biisiness  Administration  loan  pro- 
grams all  have  concentrated  on  the  abU- 
ity  of  private  industry  to  help  this  Na- 
tion meet  its  pressing  needs  for  outdoor 
recreation  facilities. 

I  simply  cannot  imderstand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  the  opponents  of  this  biU  can 
argue  that  private  recreation  has  no  part 
to  play  in  achieving  the  economic  goals 
of  our  society.  Far  from  being  a  weak- 
ness, the  ARA  plans  for  private  recrea- 
tional developments  are  a  fortress  of 
strength  for  the  area  redevelopment 
program  as  a  whole.  These  programs 
extend  the  benefits  of  area  redevelop- 
ment far  beyond  the  limits  of  urban 
depressed  areas  to  reach  areas  of  rural 
stagnation.  At  the  sanie  time  they  help 
to  meet  a  significant  and  spirallng  na- 
tional need  for  more  outdoor  recreation 
resources.  And  they  meet  that  need  by 
stimulating  private  industry  to  do  the 
Job. 

I  know  I  speak  for  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  President,  in  laying  great  emphasis 
on  the  part  to  be  played  by  private 
recreational  industry  In  the  area  rede- 
velopment program.  It  Is  a  triumph  of 
cooperation  between  our  localities,  pri- 
vate business,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  deserves  to  pass.  Mr. 
President,  and  our  less  developed  coun- 
ties desperately  need  the  assistance  it 
can  provide. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  very  able  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  the  exceUent  speech 
he  has  made,  which  I  believe  is  his 
maiden  effort  in  the  Senate.  I  can  only 
say  it  gives  promise  of  a  very  distin- 
guished and  able  career,  for  which  we  aU 
rejoice. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  very  much. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
now  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Byrd]. 
Both  Senators  frwn  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Byrd]  have  been  mov- 
ing spirits  in  this  legislation.  They 
come  from  a  State  which  perhaps  has 
the  most  intense  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment of  any  area  in  the  country.  They 
have  devoted  themselves  with  energy, 
unselfishness,  and  imagination  to  deal- 
ing with  this  Issue  for  their  people  and 
for  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
I  am  frank  to  say  tiiat  through  them 
West  Virginia  has  made  contributions 
of  great  value  to  this  whole  program. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  jrielding  to  me. 

On  behalf  of  my  senior  coUeague  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Raw- 
DOLPH],  and  msrself.  I  express  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  for  the  kind  remarks  he  has 
made  on  our  behalf. 
AftA  B  BasATHmo  mcw  Lira  INTO  DtannsED 


Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  1163.  which  authorizes  an  additional 


$455,500,000  in  loan  and  grant  moneys 
for  use  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration.  This  is  a  vital  piece  of 
legislation,  the  enactment  of  which 
could  continue  and  strengthen  the  good 
work  that  is  being  done  to  end  economic 
distress  in  many  areas  of  our  coimtry 
Shakespeare  has  said: 

The  miserable  hath  no  other  medicine  but 
only  hope. 

But  if  hope  is  a  medicine,  then  I  sub- 
mit that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration has  been  the  necessary 
prescripUon  with  the  best  possible 
ingredients  for  changing  discourage- 
ment and  despair  to  hope  and  encour- 
agement. 

As  one  who  supported  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act,  during  my  previous 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  I  have 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  the  leg- 
islation Is  not  a  panacea  for  the  eco- 
nomic ills  which  beset  my  State  of  West 
Virginia.  But  I  have  also  stated  that 
the  act  extends  the  kinds  of  assistance 
which  are  stimulators  of  economic  activ- 
ity, and  creators  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  held  hearings  in  West  Vir- 
ginia on  area  redevelopment  legislation 
which  was  then  pending  before  the 
Senate.  At  those  hearings  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  pleas  of  community 
leaders  for  some  kind  of  Federal  assist- 
ance which  would  afford  them  oppor- 
tunities to  undertake  their  own  economic 
development. 

While  the  87th  Congress  was  consid- 
ering the  Area  Redevelopment  Act— a 
measure  which  I  cosponsored — I  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  with  West  Virginians 
in  order  to  aid  them  in  understanding 
the  forms  of  assistance  provided  for  in 
the  act.  The  meeting  was  held  on 
April  19.  1961.  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Some  500 
West  Virginia  State,  county,  and 
municipal  officials  attended  that  meet- 
ing, at  which  27  Government  officials 
representing  many  Federal  agencies  pre- 
sented Information  regarding  the  kinds 
of  assistance  programs  they  were  pre- 
pared to  offer. 

I  foUowed  up  this  meeting  with  one 
on  June  16.  1961,  at  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son High  School  auditorium  in  Beckley. 
W.  Va.  That  meeting  was  attended  by 
more  than  700  nersons  from  aU  comers 
of  my  State.  It  was  a  workshop  meet- 
ing, at  which  Government  officials  sat 
down  with  State,  county,  and  local  offi- 
cials, as  weU  as  with  business  leaders 
and  civic  leaders,  and  explained  what 
could  or  could  not  be  undertaken  in  the 
way  of  economic  development  plans  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Hodges  and  WiUiam 
Batt,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  ARA, 
participated  in  ttie  Beckley  meeting. 

These  two  meetings  spurred  local  West 
Virginia  communities  to  action,  and 
overaU  economic  development  plans  ex- 
pressing the  hopes  and  aq^irations  of  lo- 
caUUes  began  to  take  shape.  A  new 
spirit  was  evident  in  West  Virginia.  A 
friendly  hand  was  brushing  aside  the 
darkness  of  despair. 
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One  ef  the   Irst  projects  which  ARA 
the  National  Seating  k 
County, 
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In  ARA  training  program 
to  retrain  these  men  with 
In  the  weodworicing 
Manure  men  traveled  as  far 
poor  roads  and  in  bad 
weather  to  tAe  this  training.    Many 
applied  tpan  were  needed  and.  un- 
irtio  did  apply  could 
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uly,  employment  will  in- 
and  within  a  year,  em- 
expected  to  readi  200. 
Them  new  jcbs  could  not  have  been 
created  wlthoit  ARA  flnanrial  aasist- 
anoe.  both  fin  the  construction  of  the 
new  plant  am  for  training  the  woricers 
needed  In  the  dant.  Ihe  establishment 
of  ttHs  plant  I  nd  the  actual  creation  of 
new  Xibs  have  given  hope  to  the  people 
of  that  area. 

ARA  trahihi  r  has  a  far  greater  impact 
than  the  men  employment  of  flioae  in- 
dtvldnals  wh>  sucoessfully  complete 
their  traintag  courses.  Training  pro- 
grams ftaianad  with  ARA  funds  have 
imuPBd  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  estab- 
f^wi— fe  of  t  M  PMC  Corp..  in  South 
Charkaton.  rUC  (dBcials  have  stated 
that  SfO  emiioyees  trained  with  ARA 
funds  have  nade  possible  the  jobs  for 
1.006  auppertli  ig  enqidoyees.  Their  pres- 
ent plam  indi  sate  a  need  for  500  to  700 
addittanal  tea  oed  wdders.  machine  tool 
operators.  aaA  <ii#Mnhlfri  ihiring  the 
q^endar  year  ef  1M3  whkfa  would  sup- 
port 1.M0  to  :  .000  additional  workers— 
•U  made  poasi  lie  through  ARA. 

In  liOgaB  C<  anty.  ARA  helped  develop 
a  piedeet  iar  »  garmait  manufacturing 
cowpaaar  •  n  ew  indtistry  for  that  area. 
During  the  in  tial  prooeasing  of  the  re- 
quesi  for  ARi  tinaacial  assistance  in 
caBstmotlBc  i  he  new  plant,  the  cran- 
muntty  was  al  le  ta  raise  sufflcimt  f  imds 
without  an  AI A  kian.  and  withdrew  the 
request  Man  wer.  after  the  building 
oompletetl  and  the  garment  com- 
pany had  sta  rted  operations  with  i4>- 
proKimately  1^  new  workers,  it  was  dis- 
there  was  a  serious  fire 
the  lack  of  a  water  stor- 
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have  to  curtail  its  plaas 
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^^*^*"Pft*^y  which  was  planning  to  con- 
struct a  new  biiUdlng  on  the  same  in- 
dustrial tract,  also  advised  the  city  that 
its  expansion  was  dependent  upon  ade- 
quate fire  protection.  Due  to  the  heavy 
indebtedness  incurred  in  constructing 
the  new  plant  for  garment  manufactur- 
ing, no  additional  funds  could  be  ob- 
tained for  providing  the  water  storage 
facilities.  ARA  assistance  was  requested 
and  a  public  facility  grant  was  approved 
to  provide  these  facilities.  As  a  result 
of  this  grant,  approximately  400  new 
^obs  wm  be  made  possible. 

A  new  biillding  for  the  expansion  of 
a  health  clinic  was  constructed  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  small,  community  in 
Wyoming  County.  In  addition  to  in- 
creasing its  professional  staff,  the  clinic 
would  employ  eight  new  workers.  The 
commimlty's  water  line  did  not  extend 
to  the  new  building  and  it  was  essential 
to  extend  the  line.  The  community,  due 
to  existing  indebtedness,  did  not  have 
the  financial  capability  of  providing  the 
$10,000  needed  for  this  project.  ARA 
assistance  was  requested  and  a  public 
facilities  grant  was  approved.  This  not 
only  resulted  in  eight  new  Jobs  and  addi- 
tions to  the  professional  staff  of  the 
clinic,  but  it  also  helped  to  provide  better 
health  services  to  the  people  in  Uiat 
general  area. 

With  technical  assistance  funds  fur- 
nished by  ARA,  Concord  College  is  es- 
tablishing a  center  for  economic  devel- 
opment which  will  serve  a  10-coimty 
area  in  southern  West  Virginia.  The 
center  will  provide  assistance  to  small 
businessmen  in  the  area  which  they  hope 
win  lead  to  business  expansion.  Assist- 
ance will  be  provided  in  tEe  field  of  man- 
ufacturing and  production  methods, 
personnel  procedures,  research  and  de- 
velopment of  products,  marketing, 
financial  control  and  management,  de- 
sign improvement,  preparation  of  cost 
estimates,  and  other  rdated  services. 
Without  ARA  assistance  this  center 
could  not  have  been  established. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  how  ARA 
Is  benefiting  oin-  State  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Braxton  Coimty  project.  In  this 
case,  ARA  Is  providing  a  section  6  loan 
to  aasist  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant  and  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of 
particle  board,  veneer,  and  plywood. 
Good  Industrial  sites  are  not  too  plenti- 
fid  In  West  Virginia  and.  in  many  areas, 
they  are  practically  nonexistent.  In 
Braxton  Coimty,  a  suitable  site  was 
available  near  the  town  of  Oassaway. 
However,  in  order  to  have  access  to  the 
site,  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  the  iSOs. 
River.  The  State  road  commission  was 
unable  to  fxmd  the  entire  cost  of  the 
bridge  under  its  allocations  for  second- 
ary roads  and  the  new  industry  covUd 
not  have  been  established  had  it  not 
been  for  ARA.  A  public  facilities  grant 
to  supplement  the  State's  funds  will  in- 
sure access  to  the  new  plant.  Based  on 
the  assuranee  of  access,  the  company 
win  start  construction  of  its  new  plant 
on  August  1.  1963.  Machinery  will  be 
ready  for  installation  on  November  1. 
The  plant  will  be  in  operation  shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year  and  plans  to 
onploy  347  workers  when  it  beco|nes 
fully  operational 


Although  construction  of  this  plant 
will  not  actuaUy  begin  for  about  another 
month,  the  announcement  of  its  approval 
has  already  stimulated  local  action.  Two 
stores  are  remodeling  amd  a  third  Is  con- 
structing a  new  buflding.  The  bank  is 
completely  remodeling:  the  hospital  is 
building  a  $100,000  addition  and  a  new 
restaurant  is  being  constructed.  These 
community  improvements  will  aH  lead 
to  increased  emplojrment.  Without 
ARA.  none  of  this  would  have  taken 
place. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  ARA  has  stimu- 
lated local  initiative  hi  my  Stete  of  West 
Virginia.  It  takea  ttaae  to  get  the 
economy  moving  when  It  has  been  stag- 
nant for  many  years  stagnant  due  to 
the  absence  ef  programs  ofltering  the 
type  of  assistance  which  can  be  afforded 
communttiee  and  buslnessee  under  the 
Area  Redevekvment  Act. 

But  with  the  ARA  now  extending  a 
helping  hand,  our  economically  de- 
preased  areas  have  new  hope  and  new 
incentive  to  prepare  and  supfxu-t  pro- 
grams for  economic  progress.  Appre- 
hension and  deqMdr  are  giving  way  to 
optimism  and  activity  in  West  Virginia. 

The  hills  of  West  Vhvlnia  hokl  the 
promise  of  InnumeraUe  fulfillments,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ARA  these 
could  be  realized. 

The  needs  of  the  economically  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  Nation  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  additional  $455,500,000 
authorisation  of  loan  and  grant  moneys 
to  the  Area  Redevdopment  Administra- 
tion will  assure  these  distressed  areas 
that  we  Intend  for  ttiem  to  become  eco- 
nomically healthy  areas  in  an  otherwise 
strong  and  stm^  America. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  legisla- 
tion before  lu  today.  I  alse  salube  and 
commend  Senator  Douolss.  the  author 
of  the  original  act. 

His  fight  for  this  legislation  ov^  a  kmg 
period  of  years  has  been  rewarding  to  the 
pe<q[de  cf  my  State  and  other  States 
plagiied  with  areas  of  faltering  eoone- 
mies.  My  people  have  benefited  from 
his  vision  and  his  determined  leader- 
ship. On  behalf  of  my  pe^^,  I  express 
gratitude  to  the  auiior  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  compliments, 
which  are  largely  \mdeserved.  but  whi<^ 
I  must  admit  are  pleasant.  I  also  want 
to  tiumk  him  for  the  work  he  has  done 
in  behalf  of  this  legislation,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, when  the  Senator  was  a  distin- 
guished MenU>er  of  that  body,  and  also 
across  the  country  and  back  home  in  his 
SUte  of  West  Vh-ginia. 

Mr.  Preeident,  we  are  nearing  the  end 
of  a  long  day.  It  is  20  minutes  of  7  in 
the  evening.  This  measure  has  been 
imder  consideration  for  approximately 
3  hours.  Many  exceUent  speeches  have 
been  made.  I  think  it  is  apparent  that, 
in  their  short  period  of  existence,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Area 
Redev^opment  Administration  have 
struck  roots  and  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  reducing  uniaau>loyment, 
and  that  they  give  promise  of  still 
further  improvements. 

I  suKMse  the  thought  necessarily  oc- 
curs to  the  rtiativdy  few  persons  who 
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are  in  the  Chamber  as  to  why.  after  all 
this  dtBcnssiaa.  I  diould  rise  at  so  late 
an  hour  and  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
subject. 

PerhMM  the  handful  of  persons  In  the 
galleries  and  less  than  a  handful  of 
Senators  on  the  floor,  and  the  Rxcots 
itself,  deserve  an  explanation.  The 
CoNGRxssxoMAX.  Rxcoso  is  an  important 
document.  It  Is  read  by  most  Senators 
and  by  an  their  staffs,  by  the  clerks  of 
committees,  and  by  new^Miper  corre- 
spondents. It  is  the  special  favorite  of 
the  pundits  who  do  not  come  on  the  HIU 
but  get  their  knowledge  for  the  most  part 
by  reading.  It  also  has  a  drciilation 
throughout  the  country  of  approximately 
40.000  copies.  It  is  read  by  the  opinion 
makers  In  various  commimitles.  It  Is 
not  only  found  In  the  libraries  of  the 
communities  and  of  the  coUeges.  but  tt 
also  is  read  In  many  newspaper  offices. 

Thoughtful  attorneys  read  it.  The 
trade  unions  are  reading  it  in  ever-ln- 
creastng  number.  Presidents  and  publle 
relations  experts  of  corporations  are  on 
the  mailing  Ust,  as  are  trade  associa- 
tions. Schoolteachers  read  it.  Members 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  and  the  like,  are  on  the  mail- 
ing list. 

So,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  Covcrss- 
sioifAL  RscoKD  is  an  opinion  maker.  Of 
course,  there  Is  always  history.  We  in 
Congress  fondly  believe  that  history  wlU 
be  interested  in  what  we  are  doing. 
Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  false  hope  and  an  Ulusion;  never- 
theless, the  printed  word  is  the  best 
means  for  one  generation  to  communi- 
cate with  another. 

So  in  a  sense  I  have  no  feeling  of 
inferiority  in  taking  the  floor  at  this 
late  hour  to  discuss  the  general  aspects 
of  the  area  redevelopment  bill  and  the 
problems  which  created  it. 

If  I  had  spoken  earlier  at  great  length 
and  had  prevented  other  Senators  from 
speaking,  I  would  have  felt  bad.  How- 
ever, since  I  do  not  imagine  there  wiU  be 
any  other  Senators  who  wiU  wish  to 
speak  on  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram after  I  have  concluded.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  displacing  any  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Let  me  summarize  very  briefly  the  ^)e- 
ciflc  changes  which  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  act  would  make. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  increase 
the  amounts  which  are  authorized  to  be 
outstanding  for  Industrial  or  commercial 
loans  for  projects  in  urban  areas  from 
$100  to  $250  million,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  is  an  additional  authorization  of 
$150  million. 

It  would  Increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  outstanding  for  loans  tn  rural 
areas  of  an  industrial  or  commercial 
nature  also  from  $100  million  to  $250 
million,  representing  an  increase  of 
$150  mllUon  in  the  authorization  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  third  place,  it  would  increase 
the  amount  authorized  for  public  facil- 
ity loans  from  $100  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion, an  addition  of  $50  million. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  would  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
public  facility  grants  from  $75  mlUi(m 
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to  $175  million,  or  an  addition  of  $100 
million. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  would  InfrMtse 
the  annual  authorisatkm  for  appropria- 
tions for  technical  assistance  from  $4.5 
miniim  to  $10  million — an  addition  of 
$5.5  miUion. 

If  we  add  aU  of  these  increases  to- 
gether we  get  a  total  increase  of  $455.5 
million. 

I  do  not  need  to  add  for  this  sophis- 
ticated body,  but  perhaps  I  should  do  it 
for  the  RacoKo.  that  of  course  these  are 
authorizations  or  ceilings.  They  wiU 
have  to  be  foUowed  by  appropriation 
bills,  and  the  final  amount  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  amounts  in  the  bill,  but 
cannot  exceed  them. 

This  explanation  which  I  have  made 
is  particularly  Important  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Ajwropriations  Committee 
has  blocked  the  Treasury  borrowing  au- 
thority provision  in  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  and  requires  apprc^riations 
for  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
Treasury  financing.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  ironical  that  yesterday  the  Senate 
passed  the  Export-Import  Bank  biU. 
which  provided  $2  billion  in  Treasury 
financing  for  loans  made  to  countries 
and  projects  abroad.  It  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  73  to  1.  We  provided  an  au- 
thorization for  $2  billion  of  Treasury 
financing  to  benefit  people  abroad  and 
big  business  at  h(Hne.  I  am  somewhat 
struck  by  the  names  of  the  Senators  who 
oppose  and  thus  far  have  been  able  to 
block  any  Treasury  financing  for  poor 
communities  and  the  unemployed  at 
home.  I  do  not  believe  in  holding  in- 
dividuals up  to  too  dose  scrutiny,  but 
I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  if  we  lo<* 
over  the  s^a-and-nay  vote  on  page 
11374  of  yesterdays  Congrxsszonal 
RccoRs.  we  find  the  names  of  every  one 
of  the  Senators  who  signed  the  minority 
rqx>rt  denouncing  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bm  and  the  amounts  of  money 
contained  therein.  Billions  of  dollars 
may  be  drawn  by  Treasury  financing  to 
help  American  export  concerns,  but  not 
1  cent,  it  is  said,  for  amounts  to  be  sp^it 
at  home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
yea-and-nay  vote  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  Congressiokal  Record  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  result  waa  announced — yeas  73,  nays 
1,  as  follows: 

Teas— 78:  Aiken.  Allott.  BarUett.  Bayh. 
Bennett.  Boggs.  BurcUck.  Byrd  ot  West  Vir- 
ginia. Carlson.  Case.  Clark.  Cooper.  Cotton. 
Curtis,  DirksMi.  Dodd.  Domlnick,  Elastland. 
Edmondson,  Ellender,  Engle.  Ervln.  Pong, 
Gruening.  Hartke,  Hlckenlooper,  HUl.  Hol- 
land. Jackson,  Johnston,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina.  Jordan  ot  Idaho,  KefauTer, 
Lausche.  Long  ot  ifissourl.  Magnusoh,  Mans- 
field, McOee.  licOovern.  Mclntyre,  McNa- 
mara.  Mechem.  Ifetcalf.  Miller.  Monroney, 
Morton.  Moss,  Mundt.  Muskie,  Nelson.  Neu- 
berger,  Pastore,  Pearson.  Prouty.  Prozmlre. 
Randcrfph.  Rlblcoff,  Bobertaon.  Russell,  Sal- 
tonstall,  Simpson,  Smathers,  Smith,  Spark- 
man,  Stennls,  Symlngtoa.  Talmadge.  Tower, 
Williams  ot  New  Jensy.  WlUlams  ot  Dela- 
ware. TartxMough.  Toung  of  Nwth  Dakota, 
Yoiug  of  Ohio. 

Nays — 1:  Thunnond. 


Not  voting— 36:  Anderson.  BeaU.  mfri^. 
Brewster,  ^rd  of  Virginia,  Cannon,  Church. 
Douglas.  Fulbrlght,  Ooldwater.  Oore.  Bart, 
Hayden.  Rnnka,  Humphrey,  Inooye,  Javlts. 
Keating.  Kennedy.  Kuehsl.  Loog  of  Loalal- 
ana.  MoCarthy,  UoOtellan.  Mane.  Pall.  Soott. 

So  the  blU  (HJL  8872) 


B«r.  DOUOLAS.  There  are  other  pro- 
visions in  the  ARA  bffl  before  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  provision  partly  aimed  to 
get  away  from  some  of  the  difficulties  im- 
posed by  the  elimination  of  Treasury 
financing.  Funds  appnnniated  for  the 
area  redevelopment  program  are  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.  If  after 
having  been  appropriated  they  are  not 
expended  within  a  fiscal  year,  they  may 
be  carried  over  to  subsequent  srears.  This 
is  a  provision  similar  to  the  one  for 
foreign  aid.  There  is  no  reason  vihy  we 
should  not  have  it  for  foreign  aid  and 
for  technical  assistance  abrocuL  Sim- 
ilarly there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  it  for  domestic  aid. 

8.  lies  also  pomits  the  required  State 
or  local  contribution  of  10  percent  that 
is  required  for  industrial  or  commercial 
projects  to  be  repaid  concurrently  with 
the  repayments  of  the  financial  asstet- 
anoe  extended  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration.  We  require  a 
minimum  of  a  10  percent  contrlbutton 
by  State  or  local  groups  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  loaned  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Admtaiistratlon.  But  this 
10  percent  has  always  been  at  the  bot- 
tcan  of  the  totem  pole.  Dhder  the 
present  act.  It  has  to  be  repaid  only 
after  an  other  loans  have  been  repaid. 
This  provision  was  placed  in  the  original 
act  in  order  to  require  localities  to  take 
some  risks.  But  I  think  that  in  its  pres- 
ent form  it  is  too  stringent,  too  severe, 
because  it  gives  to  the  local  people  the 
possibility  of  getting  their  money  bade 
only  after  20  or  25  years.  That  is  too 
long  to  wait.  I  think  the  repayment  of 
the  local  ccmtribution  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  made  oonenrrently. 

There  are  two  other  minor  changes 
which  S.  1163  would  make  in  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

One  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
imanimously — I  heard  no  (^position 
frmn  the  R^^ublican  side  of  the  commit- 
tee— requires  that  construction  workers 
on  any  private  project  financed  by  ARA 
are  to  be  paid  the  prevailing  wages  as  re- 
quired by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 

The  other  minor  but  Important  change 
was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskzeI.  It  pro- 
vides that  not  only  Federal  Indian  reser- 
vations would  be  eligible  for  designation 
as  redevelopment  areas,  but  also  State 
Indian  reservations.  That  means  that 
the  great  Iroquois  Nation  in  New  York 
State  would  be  eligible  and.  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  the  debate,  the 
Penobscot  Indians  and.  I  believe,  the 
Passamaquoddy  Indians  in  Maine  will 
now  beaxne  eligible. 

I  believe  those  are  the  main  features  of 
the  bill.  S.  1163,  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  Record, 
I  believe  some  concerted  statement  ought 
to  be  made  as  to  why  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  was  ever  Introduced  and 
why  it  was  passed  in  the  first  place. 

It  became  obvious  to  many  of  us  in 
the    early    1950*8.    when    the    overall 
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employment  tp.  &e  country  u  a  whole 
wu  »t  a  low  teroentage  rate,  that  there 
were  certain  i  reaa  of  the  country  where 
unemploymen  ;  waa  high  and  where — 
even  then— It  lad  ezicted  for  a  eonalder- 
aMe  period  of  tane.  These  pockets  of  un- 
cmploiyment  )ecame  more  and  more 
marked  as  tte  1950's  wore  on.  There 
were  periods  sf  proq^erlty  in  1956  and 
1956.  hut  unemployment  was  aUU  high 
In  those  areas 

So  it  hecam  \  imMurent  that  there  were 
causes  of  us  enuiloyment  unconnected 
with  general  factors.  There  were,  of 
oourse,  oreral  causes  of  unemployment 
irtilch  at  time  i  produced  business  reces- 
skHis  and  dep  'essions.  and  which  might 
in  certain  casi  s  produce  a  form  of  more 
or  less  per  oanent  stagnation.  But 
these  were  no  the  sole  causes  for  all  un- 
employment. I  do  not  wish  to  deprecate 
for  one  momc  at  the  importance  of  mo- 
nopoly and  mperfect  conpetltion  in 
depressing  aid  repressing  production 
hy  charging  h  gher  prices  than  would  be 
true  under  coi  ipetitiye  conditions.  Mo- 
nopoly and  im  lerfeet  competition  neces- 
sailly  restrict  demand;  and,  in  restrict- 
ing drmand,  restrict  production  and 
employment,  aid  hence  either  help  to 
ereate  unempl  tyment  or  divert  labor  into 
areas  where  work  Is  less  productive. 
TliJs  Is  a  very  1  nportant  factor  in  retard- 
ing growth  aid  employmmt. 

The  failure  <  if  the  monetary  and  bank- 
ing system  t  >  expand  the  monetary 
medium  as  ou  put  increases — repressing 
a  potential  en  >loyment  Increase  by  fail- 
ure to  provld  \  adequate  credit  or  the 
charging  of  ligh  interest  rates,  thus 
depressing  bunness  borrowing  at  a  time 
..when  unemplc  yment  Is  high  and  indus- 
Mal  capacity  is  not  fully  utilized  also 
brings  about  general  unemplojrment. 
These  are  all  c  kuses;  and  frankly  I  think 
they  are  at  W(  rk  today. 

But  there  ai  e  also  specific  causes  that 
create  structui  al  unemployment — unon- 
ployment  wh  ch  weighs  heavily  on 
particular  loci  Uties. 

The  most  onspicuous  case  Ls  in  the 
ooal-mining  a  reas.  There  used  to  be 
half  a  million  x>al  miners  in  the  Nation. 
The  great  Stite  of  West  Virginia  had 
150.000  coal  E  kiners.  My  State  of  Illi- 
nois had  betw  !en  80.000  and  90.000  coal 
miners.  But  he  number  of  coal  miners 
has  dimlnlslw  very  greatly  everywhere. 
This  is  due  U  the  conUng  into  use  of 
other  fuels,  sui  h  as  oil  and  gas,  and  also 
to  automation  in  cutting,  the  carrying  of 
the  coal  throu  sh  the  mine  to  the  shaft 
or  slope  and  u  >  to  the  mine  mouth,  and 
loading.  The  result  is  that  in  my  State. 
which  once  ha  1  90.000  coal  miners,  there 
are  now  about  9.000.  Almost  compa- 
rable reductiot  s  have  been  made  in  other 
States. 

The  output  per  man-day  in  a  coal 
mine,  which  u  led  to  be  between  3  and  4 
tons,  now  averages  13  tons.  In  some 
mines,  it  is  as  high  as  30.  40,  or  50  tons. 
In  a  strip  mln(  \.  it  can  run  into  well  over 
100  tons  of  cof  I  per  man-day. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  workers 
who  have  beei  l  thrown  out  of  work.  It 
is  due  to  the  act  that  other  fuels  have 
been  subatitu  ed  and  the  output  per 
man-day  has  been  increased.  Thus 
fewer  workers  are  needed.  But  the  con- 
sequence of  a  1  this  Is  unemployment. 


Coal-mining  comm\mlties  have  been 
burdened  with  this  heavy  load  of  unem- 
ployment, which  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
people  who  live  there,  but  is  Inevitably 
the  consequence  of  improved  industrial 
methods. 

Consider  the  regions  of  the  country 
where  natural  resources  have  been 
largely  exhaiisted.  This  is  true  in  the 
cutover  regions  of  upper  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  through 
sections  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
These  were  formerly  great  forest  areas, 
and  the  limibering  industry  was  a  very 
important  one.  Trees  were  cut  down, 
but  new  crops  were  not  grown.  Timber 
barrens  were  created,  and  the  population 
was  left  stranded  without  hope  of  reem- 
ployment in  the  lumber  industry. 

Consider  copper  mining  in  Tennessee. 
It  spread  ruin  over  the  countryside. 
That  Industry  has  closed  down  and  no 
longer  provides  the  employment  which 
it  did  before. 

Down  East,  due  to  the  Increase, 
for  a  time,  of  3*  or  4'  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  fishing 
industry  has  deteriorated.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  fishermen.  They  did 
not  heat  up  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
were  hurt  by  the  change  in  the  type  of 
fish  which  inhabited  the  nearby  seas. 

Then,  of  coiu-se.  there  are  shifts  in 
donand  which  can  cause  widespread  and 
severe  imemployment.  I  remember  as  a 
boy  working  to  the  twin  cities  of  Olovers- 
ville  and  Johnstown,  N.Y..  a  great  glove 
center  of  the  country.  In  a  sense,  gloves 
are  now  pass6.  But  in  the  old  days, 
women  wore  gloves  up  to  their  elbows. 
A  man  did  not  dare  to  go  out  and  make  a 
call  without  wearing  a  pair  of  gloves;  or 
if  he  did  not  wear  them,  they  must  at 
least  have  been  folded  in  his  vest  pocket. 
This  is  a  fashion  that  has  gone  by  the 
boards.  Qloversville  and  Johnstown. 
N.Y..  are  no  longer  the  great  glove  cen- 
ters they  once  were. 

Hats  are  going  in  much  the  same  way. 
Danbiuy,  Conn.,  which  was  the  center  of 
the  hat  industry,  has  been  hit  by  the 
bareheaded  fashion  which  has  swept  over 
the  country — a  fashion  assisted  by  our 
Chief  Executive.  This  has  created  un- 
employment in  Danbxiry  and  other 
places.  Probably  it  is  good  for  health 
and  has  increased  sturdiness,  but  it  also 
increases  imemployment. 

Carpets,  which  formerly  were  essential 
for  every  middle-class  home,  also  are 


The  family  piano,  which  previously 
was  a  requirement,  and  upon  which  the 
daughter  would  play  and  practice,  and 
which  she  woxild  use  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment to  accompany  her  dulcet  tones  as 
she  sang,  is  not  going  out  the  window, 
but  it  is  going  out  of  fashion.  There- 
fore, the  piano  industry  has  suffered. 

These  are  merely  a  few  illustrations, 
which  I  take  from  the  record  of  indus- 
trial change,  and  I  cite  them  to  indicate 
how  people  are  thrown  out  of  work  by 
shifts  and  changes  in  demand,  by  the 
exhaustion  of  natural  resovu-ces.  and  by 
improvements  in  technology  and  the  de- 
velojnnent  of  substitute  products. 

Next  to  the  coal-mining  area,  prob- 
ably the  textile  regions  of  the  coimtry 
have  been  most  severely  hit.   This  is  due 


to  a  varietur  of  reasons,  but  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  decrease  in  the  total  demand  for 
textiles.  The  American  flapper  played  a 
great  part  in  that  development.  The  de- 
crease in  the  length  of  skirts  increased 
the  demand  for  sUk  stockings,  but 
diminished  the  demand  for  cotton  and 
for  wool.  The  heating  of  homes  and 
apartments,  and  the  use  of  closed  auto- 
mobiles diminished  the  necessity  for 
warm  clothing  in  the  wintertime.  As  a 
result,  the  total  demand  for  such  prod- 
ucts, particularly  for  wool,  decreased. 
Then  there  were  the  substitutions  for  silk 
and  cotton  and  wool  of  the  synthetic 
fabrics  made  from  cell\ilose. 

One  who  travels  through  the  Merri- 
mack Valley,  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  sees  the  vacant  mills  along 
the  Merrimack  River,  at  Lowell.  Law- 
rence. Nashua,  and  Manchester.  These 
were  abandoned  for  two  reasons:  The 
shift  in  demand  and  the  movement  of 
industry  south.  This  change  occurred 
not  merely  because  of  the  lower  wage 
scale  in  the  South,  although  that  was 
very  real,  and  not  merely  because  of  the 
inducements  the  southern  oommuniUes 
held  out  by  their  own  redevelopment 
plans,  by  making  loans  to  firms  which 
would  come  there.  They  were  pirating 
industry.  But  equally  important  the 
northern  mills  tended  to  use  three-story, 
four-story,  or  five-story  buildings,  origi- 
nally erected  close  to  waterfalls,  but  ex- 
tremely uneconomic  and  inefficient  in 
terms  of  production  layout.  Raw  mate- 
rials had  to  pass  back  and  forth  and  up 
and  down,  and  the  plant  layouts  were 
highly  inefllcient;  whereas  in  the  South 
the  new  plants  could  be  located  outside 
the  towns,  in  single-story  factories  which 
could  have  straight-line  processes,  and 
could  have  the  advantages  which  could 
not  be  had  in  the  North,  with  the  old 
milLs  and  the  obsolete  construction  and 
layouts. 

So  New  England,  in  particular,  suf- 
fered extremely  from  the  shift  in  the 
textile  industry.  Many  of  the  small 
woolen  mills  of  Maine  had  to  close.  So 
did  many  other  northern  New  England 
mills  and  the  larger  textile  mills  of 
Massachusetts.  And  the  same  decline 
in  textile  production  come  to  pass  in  up- 
per New  York  State,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere. 

Thus,  coal  mining  and  textile  commu- 
nities were  the  hardest  hit. 

Therefore  it  became  apparent  that 
there  were  structural  causes  of  unem- 
ployment, unaffected  by  the  broader  de- 
terminants of  unemplojrment  such  as 
monopoly  pricing  and  inadequate  bank- 
ing, monetary,  and  fiscal  policies. 

Furthermore,  in  recent  years  another 
factor — automation — has  been  at  work 
in  the  unemployment  picture.  There  has 
been  a  great  amoimt  of  automation  on 
the  farms.  Tractors  have  displaced 
mules  and  horses.  As  a  result,  fewer 
people  are  needed  to  plow,  to  harrow,  to 
harvest,  and.  in  the  case  of  cotton,  to 
pick  cotton;  and  also  fewer  are  needed 
in  connection  with  the  production  of 
other  crops. 

So  there  has  been  a  great  displacement 
of  farm  labor;  and  from  the  cotton  fields 
and  the  tobacco  fields  of  the  South  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Negroes  and  whites 
have  poiu-ed  into  the  cities  of  the  South 
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and  alao  into  those  of  the  North  and  the 
Bfidweat— for  example.  Into  St  Louis, 
Chicago.  Detroit.  Philaddphia.  New 
York.  aiMl  Washington.  All  of  theae 
cities  have  expertoKed  this  In-mlgra- 
tlop.  Also,  from  the  small  farms  of  the 
Midwest  and  from  the  farms  of  the  West 
which  have  grown  feed  grains,  wheat, 
vegetablea,  and  other  crops,  have  also 
come  milllona  of  people.  In  the  last 
number  of  years  probably  2  million  fami- 
lies have  left  the  farm;  10  million  pe<v>le 
have  come  Into  the  Industrial  and  urban 
centere.  seeking  work.  This  created  real 
problems  in  the  cities,  because  the  ad- 
justment of  those  migrating  was  not  im- 
mediate and  automatic. 

What  waa  the  answer  of  the  dominant 
business  groups  in  the  country  to  these 
proUema?  What  waa  the  answer  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Statea.  and  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau?  Their  answer  was  "Do 
nothing"— the  modem  equivalent  of  lala- 
ses  faire.  which  meant  Just  that— "Let 
nature  take  its  course."  They  relied  on 
automatle  forces  to  solve  the  problem, 
which  would  drive  down  the  atandard  of 
living  in  depressed  and  distressed  areas, 
until  millions  of  people  would  be  forced 
to  leave  home  and  seek  work  elsewhere. 

This  aaaumption  disregarded  several 
important  facts.  In  the  flret  place,  mea. 
are  not  machlnee.  Men  have  attach- 
menta  to  their  homea.  to  their  famUiea 
and  relativea.  to  their  neighbora  and 
their  frienda.  to  their  churchea,  and 
their  lodgea.  and  to  their  gardena  and 
their  commvmitles.  Are  these  to  be  en- 
tirely disregarded?  Certainly  they  are 
not  disregarded  in  practice,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  should  be  disregarded.  Man 
is  not  an  automaton  or  a  machine,  thank 
Ood.  Man  has  sentiments  which  attach 
him  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 

Even  the  founder  of  laissez  faire, 
Adam  Smittu  himself  said,  "Man  of  all 
commodities  is  the  most  difficult  to  be 
transported." 

Secondly,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  in  depressed  and  distressed  areas 
owned  their  own  homes.  They  had  a 
financial  as  well  as  an  emotional  stake 
in  their  communities  which  made  them 
reluctant  to  leave  home  and  seek  em- 
ployment dsewhere.  Men  would  have 
to  give  up  their  homes,  sell  them,  and 
undergo  great  financial  sacrifice. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  costly  for  the 
unemployed  to  go  to  centers  of  expand- 
ing employment.  The  costs  of  moving 
are  high.  It  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  one  could  obtain  a  Job.  The  period 
of  waiting  created  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  was  Itself  costly.  Frankly, 
that  was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
frustration  in  our  cities  today.  People 
have  come  North  hoping  and  expecting 
to  find  jobs,  and  they  have  not  found 
jobs.  They  feel  frustrated.  They  want 
to  lash  out  at  the  world.  That  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  youth,  and 
partidUarly  Negro  youths  from  the  South 
and  from  the  mountains. 

I  suppose  people  do  leave  the  country- 
side, and  there  Is  no  home  left  to  which 
they  can  go  back.  Robert  Frost  has  aaid 
that  home  la  the  place  where  they  have 
to  take  one  in  when  there  la  ho  plaoe 
for  one  to  go.   But  suppose  the  home  it- 


self haa  more  or  less  diai^peared?  There 
la  no  place  to  which  (me  could  return. 
On  humane  groimda  alone  the  facta 
would  have  Juatlfled  an  effort  to  bring 
aome  work  to  areas  of  high  and  per- 
sistent imemidoyment.  rather  than 
mercilessly  forcing  people  out  as  they 
were  forced  in  England  \mder  the  en- 
closure acts. 

But  there  was  another  factor  to  Justify 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  from  a 
purely  materialistic  and  economic  point 
of  view,  namely,  that  the  d^ressed  com- 
munities had  social  and  Individual  cap- 
ital which  could  be  utiliaed  if  the  popu- 
lation were  stabilised,  but  It  would 
have  to  be  duplicated  if  that  population 
were  forced  into  other  citlea  and  other 
places.  All  those  people  had  homes,  and 
therefore  housing. 

If  they  journeyed  elsewhere,  they 
would  have  to  have  new  housing  pro- 
vided for  them,  either  in  the  form  of 
houses  themselves  or  additional  apart- 
ment space  or  lodging  space.  The  com- 
munities had  achoola  already  conatructed 
to  which  their  children  could  go.  but,  if 
they  moved,  achocda  would  ultimately 
have  to  be  duplicated  in  placea  to 
wiiich  they  were  going.  Similarly  new 
chiirches  would  have  to  be  built  to  ac- 
cconmodate  these  masses  of  migrating 
unemployed. 

Local  communities  have  streets  and 
sidewalks.  Those  would  have  to  be 
duplicated  if  the  people  moved  elsewhere. 
Communities  have  water  systems,  tele- 
phones, and  electric  light  connections. 
They  have  parks  and  community  halls. 
They  have  a  system  of  retail  stores  al- 
ready constructed  and  ready  to  serve  the 
people. 

I  have  s(»netimes  tried  to  find  out  the 
amount  of  social  ct^ital  which  is  at- 
tached, so  to  speak,  to  each  person  as 
c<Mnpared  to  the  per  capita  amount  of 
industrial  or  production  ci^itaL  It  is 
my  belief  that  it  nms  into  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  person,  and  that  in 
all  probability  it  is  approximately  as 
great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  the  invest- 
ment hi  factory  buildings,  machinery, 
and  fixed  capital  requh-ed  to  provide  a 
job  inside  a  factory,  a  mine,  a  store,  or 
an  office.  Therefore,  if  we  can  econom- 
ically retain  those  people  to  their  com- 
munities the  great  advantage,  is  that  we 
would  utilize  the  existing  social  capital, 
and  it  would  not  require  duplication  else- 
where, thus  enabling  the  savings  which 
are  made  to  be  used  in  productive  enter- 
prise, increasing  the  total  fiow  of  goods 
and  services,  and  iu)t  merely  duplicating 
what  already  exists. 

Therefore,  in  the  long  run,  attempts 
to  bring  work  to  the  distressed  areas 
were  not  only  humane,  but  economical 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

This  program  of  assistance  to  dis- 
tressed areas  was  sneered  at  as  being 
sentimental.  It  was  derided  by  the 
hardbolled.  But  many  of  us  have  been 
greatly  cheered  by  the  recent  words  of 
the  late  noble  pontiff  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Pope  John  XXm. 
which  were  quoted  earlier  today  by  the 
SenaUM*  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HastkxI.  I 
speak  as  a  Protestant,  so  I  think  I  can 
properly  praise  Pope  John,  not  only  for 
the  two  magnificent  encyclicals  which  he 
sponsored,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  his 


benign  ore  had  noted  that  these  prob- 
leaxi  exist  all  over  the  would.  He  looked 
upon  the  eff<Hta  bdng  made  here  and 
elaeidiere,  and  wanted  to  have  wmic 
brought  to  the  people,  aiul  not  merely 
force  pecqHe  to  go  elsewhere  for  woxk. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  not  prcqixMing 
to  freeze  the  population.  We  are  not 
proposing  to  keep  every  community  in- 
tact. We  know  tho-e  are  processes  of 
growth  and  decay,  and  that  such  proc- 
esses must  go  (KL  We  merely  say  that 
it  is  Inhimiane  and  uneccmomie  to  stand 
aside  and  allow  mighty  imperscmal  f  woes 
to  throw  farmers  out  of  work  and  wi  ^ak 
destruction  upon  milllona  of  persona. 

HJBTOBT  or  ABA 

As  far  back  as  1954  I  asked  a  group  of 
friends  to  set  up  a  task  force  which 
would  draft  a  bill  to  assist  those  areas  of 
high  and  persistent  unonployment.  I 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  worked 
ao  fal  til  fully  and  antmsrmoualy  through- 
out the  years.  There  la  Mr.  William 
Batt,  who  la  now  the  AdministratcM-,  and 
Mr.  J<dm  Kdriman.  There  la  Mr.  Sol 
Barkln.  the  great  f (Miner  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  now  president  oS.  the  De- 
troit Ediaon  Co.;  Mr.  Charlea  S.  Muxptay. 
now  Under  Secretary  ot  Agriculture:  and 
Mr.  Frank  MeCullough,  my  former  ad- 
ministrative aaaistant.  For  months  we 
worked,  and  in  1955  the  first  bill  waa  in- 
troduced. But  we  quickly  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  that  first  venture  was 
only  a  part  of  the  problon.  As  was 
brought  out  today  in  ooUoquy  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Spabkman],  it  became  apparent  that 
rural  poverty  was  pnriMibly  w(»se  than 
urban  poverty. 

It  alao  became  apparent  that  there  waa 
a  vast  amount  of  underemployment 
among  rural  folk.  After  harvesting  in 
the  wintratime.  farmen  and  their  fam- 
ilies had  a  great  deal  of  time  on  their 
handa.  In  thia  day  in  which  modem 
methoda  of  harrowing,  cutting  and  bal- 
ing hay  are  used  in  the  harvesting  of 
crops,  the  number  of  hours  the  farmer 
muat  work  haa  been  greatly  decreaaed. 
Mii^<ng  machines  have  reduced  the  work 
required  in  attending  dairies.  RQ>lac- 
ing  the  horse  with  the  motor  tractor  has 
decreaaed  the  amount  of  work  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  farm.  The  RBA  has 
brought  light  to  houses,  piunps  for  water, 
aiui  motive  power  for  the  grinding  of 
feed,  which  has  saved  a  great  deal  of 
time  heretofore  consumed  In  such  chores. 
All  those  factors,  plus  the  displacement 
of  the  farm  trained  labor,  resulted  in 
loss  to  the  farmers  and  members  of  the 
farm  family.  It  was  recognition  of  that 
fact  which  caused  us  relatively  early  in 
our  struggle  to  include  a  program  tar 
rural  rehabiUtation  on  an  equal  basis  to 
that  which  was  provided  for  mdustrial 
and  (xunmereial  areas. 

The  Appalachians,  I  suppose,  are  a 
prime  example  of  e(»nomic  distress  in 
rural  areas.  The  Appalachians  are  one 
of  the  most  depressed  areas  in  the  coun- 
try. Starting  hi  Permsylvania,  gotog 
down  through  West  Virgima  and  Ken- 
tucky, touching  Virginia  itself,  moving 
down  into  the  weatem  al(mes  or  north- 
em  slopes  of  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  Indeed  even  Georgia,  there 
are    from    4    to    5    million    Americaiu 
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Southern  Pfw*<**  and  the  lands  of  the 
Oxeat  Lakes  i  egion  are  other  examples 
of  the  same  tex  dency. 

Let  me  emc  laaize  that  none  of  those 
who  were  qx>n  ton  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bin  ever  claimed  It  was  a  cure-an 
for  unonplo]  ment.  I  can  truthfully 
testify  that  I  ( nnstantly  warned  against 
such  a  belief.  An  we  claimed  was  that 
the  area  rede  i^dopment  bin  could  be  of 
some  h^  in  <  eaUng  with  structural  un- 
employment a  3d  that  we  should  make  a 
beginning,  beiause  this  was  a  measur- 
able program  i  ipon  which  we  could  work. 

I  dudl  not  go  into  the  tangled  history 
ttle  which  we  had  to  pass 
fer  to  let  bygones  be 
it  to  say  that  we  got 
the  Senate  in  1956  in  al- 
most the  contiuding  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  onxwltion  party  refused 
to  allow  It  to  be  considered  or  brought 
op  In  the  Boi  ise. 

We  tried  a  rain  in  1957.  and  at  one 
time  I  was  s»  discouraged  that  I  was 
about  to  give  up.  Frankly,  I  thought 
that  I  ought  tc  abandon  the  effort.  Then 
the  group  of  nen  whom  I  have  named 
gave  me  such  snoouragement  that  I  had 
renewed  hope     We  went  to  work.    In 

1957.  the  bin  passed  in  the  Senate.    In 

1958.  after  a  struggle,  it  was  passed 
through  the  louse,  in  the  concluding 
dajrs  ot  that  C  ongress.  It  went  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhover.  and  he  exercised  a 
pocket  veta 

Uke  the  oV  game  of  going  to  Jeru- 
salem, we  bad  to  go  back  to  the  start. 

We  tried  igain  in  1959.  The  bUl 
passed  in  the  Seoate.  In  1960  it  was 
passed  by  the  House.  This  time  Presi- 
dent Etsenhoi^er  could  not  give  it  a 
pocket  veto.  Time  did  not  permit  him 
to  do  so.  Be  could  not  klU  the  biU 
by  sOence.  I  e  kUled  it  by  an  outright 
veto,  m  what  I  think  was  one  of  the 
most  illogical,  most  incorrect,  most  hard- 
hearted preslc  entlal  messages  ever  issued 
by  a  Chief  E:  :eeutlve. 

Along  the  i  "ay  many  things  were  de- 
veloped that  we  realize  were  a  part  of 
a  complete  pi  ogram.  We  did  not  want 
subsidies.  Wi  know  the  dsmgers  that 
brings  in.  Bi  it  we  did  beUeve  that  the 
Government  Muld  make  low  interest 
loans  availab  e  to  decent  industries  in 
areas  of  high  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. 

So  the  prog  -am  basicany  was  founded 
on  the  pilncii  le  of  loans,  at  rates  which 
we  hoped  woi  Id  meet  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing, but  w  lich  we  believed  would  be 
much  lower  t  tan  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial rate  and  therefore  would  help  to 
stimulate  Indistry  and  to  reduce  tm- 
employment, '  rlth  an  its  consequent  by- 
products. 


So  a  fund  of  $100  miUion  was  set  up 
for  the  depressed,  mdustrial  and  urban 
areas;  and  $100  million  for  the  rural 
areas  of  high  unemployment  and  low 
income. 

Then  we  realised  that  a  community 
should  have  some  industrial  faciUties; 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  make 
a  loan  for  a  factory  or  for  machinery. 
If  a  community  did  not  have  industrial 
water  to  attract  new  industry. 

In  many  cases  what  are  called  indus- 
trial parks  are  advantageous,  for  there- 
by one  can  construct  a  series  of  inter- 
connected smaU  places  which  can  be 
subdivided,  where  smaU  industry  can 
come  in  to  take  a  given  area,  with  com- 
mon facilities  in  the  form  of  access 
roads,  water  and  sewer,  electricity.  light, 
and  telephone  service.  Then  a  smaU 
industry  can  rent  a  certain  amount  of 
space  without  having  the  heavy  initial 
cost,  which  otherwise  would  be  crushing. 
In  other  words,  the  community  can  pro- 
vide what  the  great  English  economist 
Alfred  Marshall  caUed  "external  econ- 
(miles."  We  provided  $100  million  for 
loans  to  communities  for  such  pubUc 
facilities. 

We  knew  that  some  commvmlties 
would  not  be  able  to  borrow  and  repay, 
and  so  we  provided  for  appropriations 
of  $75  million  for  grants. 

Of  course,  we  realized  that  frequently 
these  two  forms  of  assistance — a  loan  and 
a  grant— could  be  combined. 

As  we  went  further  along  it  became 
apparent  that  something  else  was 
needed.  One  cannot  transform  coal 
miners  into  textile  workers  without  some 
training.  One  cannot  transform  farm- 
ers into  sewing  machine  operators  with- 
out training.  So  we  provided  a  training 
program.  In  order  to  provide  fully  for 
this  we  provided  not  only  for  the  cost  of 
Instruction,  but  also  for  subsistence  dur- 
ing the  period  of  training. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  training 
feature,  which  was  adopted  in  1961.  was 
the  pilot  project  which  stimulated  the 
first  manpower  retraining  program  on  a 
much  larger  general  scale,  which  shortly 
foUowed. 

CONORIONS    rOR    ASSXSTANO 

Those  were  some  of  the  main  features. 
Now.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
our  attempts  to  protect  the  public 
Treasury. 

We  did  not  want  these  amounts  given 
or  loaned  indiscriminately.  We  wanted 
them  only  in  urban  and  industrial  areas 
of  high  and  penistent  unemplosonent. 
I  emphasize  that.  We  tried  to  establish 
objective  criteria  which  the  administra- 
tors could  use  to  determine  whether  a 
given  locality  was  qualified. 

First  we  provided  that  unonployment 
must  be  at  least  6  percent.  Th^i  I  con- 
cluded that  this  was  not  rigid  enough, 
that  great  numbers  of  young  people 
would  come  onto  the  labor  market,  and 
it  was  not  certain  that  industry  could 
absorb  them,  and  therefore  we  should 
have  a  further  qualification. 

So  we  provided  that  in  order  for  an 
urban  area  to  be  classified  as  eligible  for 
area  redevelopment  it  must  have  had  50 
percent  above  the  national  average  of 
unonplojrment  for  3  of  the  preceding  4 
calendar  years,  or  75  percent  above  the 


national  average  for  2  of  the  preceding  3 
calendar  years,  or  100  percent  above  the 
national  average  for  1  of  the  preceding  2 
calendar  years.  In  other  words  we 
aimed  to  take  in  areas  which,  in  compari- 
son with  the  remainder  of  the  country, 
were  in  the  greatest  of  difficulty. 

We  had  some  trouble  in  establishing 
criteria  for  the  rural  areas.  But  there 
was  a  series  of  standards  which  we  con- 
sidered together — areas  of  low  income, 
areas  of  low  farm  income,  where  the 
volume  of  production  in  terms  of  dollars 
was  low.  where  there  was  substantial  and 
persistent  unemplosrment  and  under- 
employment, and  where  the  Eisenhower 
administration  itself  had  designated  cer- 
tain counties  as  being  distressed  and  as 
needing  assistance. 

We  also  provided  that  the  amount  of 
Federal  loans  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial projects  should  never  exceed  65 
percent  of  the  project  cost  Loans 
could  be  used  for  buUdings.  and,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  for  machinery  and 
equipment,  but  never  for  working  capi- 
tis. The  communities  or  States  had  to 
provide  at  least  10  percent.  Five  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost,  as  a  minimum, 
from  nongovernmental  cost  was  to  be 
repayable  only  after  the  ARA  loan  had 
been  repaid. 

The  onphasis  was  on  trying  to  get 
local  banks,  local  industries,  the  firms 
themselves,  and  the  communities,  to  put 
in  money  to  get  the  Industries  started, 
and  the  Federal  Government  was  to  give 
the  basic  help  which  would  be  a  sort 
of  seed  which  would  enable  other  plants 
to  grow. 

Roughly,  that  is  the  program  which 
was  put  into  effect,  and  which  the  ARA 
has  been  carrying  out.  They  have  desig- 
nated 142  urban  and  Industrial  areas 
as  eligible  for  redevolpment. 

This  has  been  done  only  after  there 
has  been  cooperation  with  the  local  com- 
munities. Eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  rural  areas  have  been  designated. 
There  is  a  total  of  approximately  1.021 
of  such  regions.  Fifty-four  Indian  res- 
ervations have  been  designated. 

These  areas  are  shown  on  the  big  map 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  the  red  being 
the  industrial  areas,  the  pink  being  the 
rural  areas,  and  the  blue  being  those 
which  are  teetering  on  the  edge,  which 
have  high  unemployment,  but  which 
have  not  passed  the  time  test  of  per- 
sistent imemplo3nnent.  The  distribution 
can  be  seen.  It  is  not  confined  to  a  few 
States.  It  extends  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  country. 

There  are  approximately  37  million 
people  Uving  in  these  two  groups  of 
areas.  That  is  20  percent  of  the  country. 
The  people  in  these  areas  form  one- 
sixth  of  the  work  force  of  the  country, 
and  they  form  one-third  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmiiue]  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  it  is  in  areas  of  persistently 
high  imemplosrment  that  the  problem  is 
most  intense. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1.300.000 
unemployed  persons  in  these  areas.  If 
we  take  4  percent  as  the  minimum  to- 
ward which  we  are  at  the  moment  work- 
ing— and  we  hope  it  wlU  go  below  that. 
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but  this  is  our  tentative  target — ^there 
are  approximately  700,000  unemployed 
in  excess  of  the  4  percent  point.  We  are 
trying  to  reduce  that  total  of  700.000. 


Now  I  wish  to  report  the  progress 
which  ARA  has  been  making.    Congress 


did  not  enact  the  law  unUl  2  years  ago. 
Then  there  was  a  delay  in  making  ap- 
propriations. The  staff  had  to  be  as- 
sembled, and  preliminary  rules  and 
regulations  had  to  be  estabUshed.  The 
program  probably  has  not  been  in  force, 
effectively,  for  more  than  18  montiis. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  pomt  table 
No.  1.  showing  the  financial  assistance 
projects  which  have  been  approved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 


U.S.  Depastmbnt  or  Comuebce,  Abba  Redevelopment  Adhinistbation 
Table  1. — Financial  assistance  projects  approved,  as  of  June  16,  196S 

[Dollar  amounts  in  Uiousands] 


Stetes 

Industrial  and  commercial 

Public  (acuity  loans/grants 

Technical  assistance 

Training 

Number 

Investment 

Jobs 

Number 

Investment 

Jobs 

Number 

Investment 

Number 

Investment 

Trainees 

Alabama 

7 
.  6 

31.304 
2,235 

680 
451 

10 
2 

$1,450 
1,772 

861 
676 

1 
4 

5 
3 
1 

1 
3 

$29 
180 
86 
93 
7 
64 
68 

5 
6 
2 
16 
1 
6 
9 

$242 

124 

50 

446 

44 

78 

407 

Alaska 

638 

Ariiona 

125 

Arkansas 

4 
1 

806 
126 

523 
21 

6 
1 

1,449 
458 

2,366 
100 

60 

California 

637 

Colorado 

34 

CoDneeUeot ^ 

3 

1.1M 

1,332 

101 

Delaware 

1,007 

DUtrtct  ofCdambia 

Florida 

4 

5 
1 
2 
7 
6 

a.'»2 

1,988 

361 

463 

1,640 

1,804 

566" 

890 

36 

140 

820 

1,021 

i 

6 
1 

28 

2,467 
437 

4 
• 

62 

243 

2" 

3 
1 
3 
20 
5 
1 
4 
33 

« 

90 

2 

32 

664 

386 

21 

38 

461 

107 

Oeorgia 

810 
300 

Hawaii 

Idabo 

230 
20 

Illinois 

2 

4 

788' 

1,714 

780" 

660 

i 

6 

36 

921 

S2 

Indiana 

1.344 
622 

Iowa 

1 

50" 

Kansas 

1 

14 

3 

8 

2 

6 

10 

9 
3 

1 
1 

1 
2,307 

104 
2,871 

765 

756 
5,968 

488 

1,162 

81 

5 

1,006 

60' 

672 

552 

330 

1.070 

IS.'i 

325 

100 

62 

20 
58 

Louisiana 

7 

3,122 

1,133 

9 
1 
5 
1 
5 
7 
13 
3 
4 
5 

159 

14 

81 

25 

244 

406 

826 

79 

84 

132 

1,086 

Maine 

Maryland 

1 
2 
2 

2 
1 
•> 

3 

1 

i 

165 
772 
587 
741 

3.000 
189 

1.750 
337 

11 

1.075 

500 

390 

26 
810 
435 

73 

9 
7 

14 

21 

9 

126 
302 
376 
806 
310 

17« 

Massachusetts 

421 

Michigan 

407 

Minnesota 

1.254 

M  IssLssippi 

972 

Montana 

8 
U 

12B 

284 

228 

Nebraska 

389 

Novuda 

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

4" 

1 
7 
3 

i'sii' 

199 

3.381 

607 

530 

35 
573 
360 

76 

5 

2 

1 
1 
h 
4 
3 
1 
5 
8 
4 

43 

5 

30 

83 

227 

42 

10 

266 

166 

32 

3 

61 

00 

14 

10 
2 

19 
8 

15 

24 
1 

34 
6 
3 
4 
5 

18 

407 

287 

44 

263 

124 

299 

657 

8 

1,135 

660 

75 

49 

331 

235 

845 
610 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

l 

376 
235 

183 

North  Carolina 

02 

North  DakoU 

541 
185 
442 

Ohio 

la 

1 

16 

667 
6,446 
1,307 
4,763 

173 
1.191 

320 
2,021 

— 

Oklaboma 

5 
2 
14 
2 
2 

9 

*> 

11,907 

1.199 

3,334 

1,257 

406 

2.i26 
064 

1,325 

160 

2.604 

1,300 

680 

3. 276 
607 

Oregon 

1,339 

Pennsylvania 

60 

Rhode  Island 

1  ;           37 

1  1                 24 
1                    41 
4                  161 
11  !               200 
3                   '1 

1,989 
751 

South  Carolina 

5 

2' 
12 

4 

1 

» 
U 
1 
1 

2.600 

465' 

9,115 
1.880 

30 

773 

3.83S 

418 

367 

463 

130 
1,334 

516 

SO 

202 

1,462 

38 
110 

South  Dakoto 

67 

Tennessee. 

96 

Texas 

379 

Utah 

326 

Vermoot 

■ 

Vlrfdnia 

I  j                  25  1                12.^ 

1              Hr>                6 
i»          ?.  Ha ;          522 

1  :                 65  ;                 45 

1 
3 

29 
28 

12 

35 

1.049 

479 



Wasbinftoo 

10                  193 
12                  227 

4  1                 89 

1  IS 

2  14 

06 

W«it  Vir«1n(« 

150 

Wisconsin 

2.314 

Wyoming 

536 

American  Samoa. 

1                       1 

1 

35 

20 

(luam 

. 



1                        1                        1 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

1,600 

302 

i 

2 1             si 

3 

116 

299 

Viri;in  Islands 



::::::::::::|::;::;:::::: 

Total 

192 

60,685 

20,527 

107 

AS   ^SQ   '             *>1    **t*> 

1Q£     1                        A     C04 

422 

11.749 

20.821 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  vir- 
tually every  State  is  Included — 192  proj- 
ects have  been  approved,  which  call  for 
a  total  investment  by  the  Government 
of  $69,685,000.  or  approximate^  $70  mil- 
lion.   They  will  create  20.527  Jobs. 

As  to  the  public  facility  loans  and/or 
grants.  107  of  these  have  been  approved. 
There  is  an  mvestment  of  $45,539,000. 
with  21.762  Jobs  created,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  about  $115  million  and  a  little 
more  than  42.000  direct  Jobs. 

If  the  figures  are  carried  through,  the 
average  amount  of  ci4>ltal  per  job  is  ap- 
proximately $2,760. 

These  are  only  the  direct  jobs.  When 
these  persons  are  put  to  work,  they  will 
have  more  money  In  their  pockets;  they 
will  buy  more,  which  will  put  others  to 
work  in  stores  and  else^we.  They  will 
contribute  to  their  churches  and  char- 
ities.   There  will  be  a  stimulative  effect. 


In  our  calculations  on  the  banking, 
monetary,  and  tax  policy  of  the  country, 
we  have  used  the  basic  multiplier  of  four. 
Thus,  a  $10  billion  tax  cut  would  result 
in  a  net  increase  in  demand  of  $40  bil- 
lion. I  think  that  figure  is  relatively 
reliable.  But  we  are  not  using  any  such 
multiplier  as  this  for  our  purposes.  We 
know  that  reduced  employment  has 
caused  unemployment  in  local  stores, 
and  that  there  will  not  be  the  net  stimu- 
lative effect  that  there  would  be  in  the 
case  of  a  tax  cut  or  a  general  program 
of  public  works.  We  have  adopted  the 
multiplier  which  the  "right  wing"  says 
is  true. 

The  Chamber  of  Ckunmerce  uses  the 
multiplier  of  1.65.  the  figure  1  being  the 
direct  emplosrment,  and  the  .65,  or  two- 
thirds,  being  the  indirect.  We  shall 
adopt,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  multiplier.    If 


42.000  jobs  were  created.  65  peromt  of 
those  jobs  would  amount  to  a  little  more 
than  27.000.  That  is  the  Indirect  ^ect. 
There  would  be  70.000  Jobs  in  all — 42.000 
plus  27.000,  with  spare  hundreds. 

We  are  trying  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  700,000  excess  of  unonploymait  m 
the  distressed  areas.  Therefore,  we  are 
one-tenth  on  our  way.  But  this  is  not 
all.  These  r^resent  only  the  Jobs  and 
projects  which  have  been  approved.  All 
of  us  who  deal  with  Government  agen- 
cies know  there  is  a  pipeline  of  projects 
which  have  been  submitted,  which  have 
not  yet  been  approved,  but  which  are 
being  examined. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  table — table  3 — 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  the  Rbcobb  at  this  p(^t.  00 
pending  projects,  classified  by  States, 
type,  amounts,  and  jobs. 


'^m4 
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Hm  table  wm  onkrcd  to  be  ptlnted  in  the  Bboou.  m  teUows: 
Tablb  2. — Ptndimt  prtijteU 


June  25 


state 


NebrukA. 

Nerada. 

New 
Bampabtn... 

New  Jersey 

New  Meztoo..-. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  DakoU. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon... 

PcnnsylTanla... 

Poerto  Rloe 

Rhode  Islaad... 
SoQtta  Oarattaa. 
Boatb  Dakota.. 
TeoDeeeee. . . . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

VernMmt___.. 

VlTflnla 

Vtrfhi  UlaiKlg. 

Waeblngton 

West  VlrglBla... 
Wlsoouslii.... 
Wjomtng 


Total. 


Ni 
ellflble 


Num- 
ber 


13 

a 

a 

e 

28 

la 

34 

6 
10 
33 

9 
41 
M 

1 
M 

7 
4« 
M 
11 

3 
15 

1 

1« 
87 
21 

4 


1,058 


a 

4 

4 

a 

13 


U 
U 

7 

IS 

0 

0 

4 

2 

10 

18 

3 
2 
3 


SU 


AjBoant 


1.888 

0,900 

14.828 

12,300 


3.081 
S.S28 
1,477 
7,383 

^"? 
4.784 
1,033 
1^888 

28,082 
738 
1S8 
183 


078 

18,400 

4.083 

3.8B4 


3a^fi04 


FMbUBltaa^ 
loaaaaadsiaati 


NOMI- 

ber 


1 

13 
3 


Amount 


Nam- 
ber 


873 


703 

ao 

ni 

i.n7 

1.M7 
379 


48 

828 


183 
190 


349 
48,144 

211 


81,883 


3 
« 
8 
3 
10 
1 

15 

19 

H) 

19 

8 

I 

8 

3 

U 

IS 

3 

3 

8 


8 

88 
II 

3 


sr 


Amount 


8717 

1,888 

7,038 

14.929 

13^098 

00 

4.342 

7.340 

3.034 

7,742 

8^803 

48 

a^an 

1,033 

0^108 

27,182 

788 

183 

183 


1,837 

83,048 

4,343 

X8B4 


an,  186 


lobe 


89 
38S 

1.SS7 
640 

1,705 

4 

841 

31238 
419 

3;32D 

1.380 
K) 

!,« 
181 
800 

3,888 

108 

80 

181 


1,994 

6,183 

1,087 

319 


47,885 


ICr.  DOU<KLAS.  llila  titble  shows 
pending  indu  triad  and  commercial  proj- 
ects numberli  \g  311,  amounting  to  $235, 
604.000.  PutUc  fadUty  loans  and 
grants.  M  pe  adlng.  amounting  to  $81,- 
062.000.  TIm  totid  number  of  projects 
is  307.  and  he  total  amount  Is  $317,- 
166.000:  47^  additional  Jobs  are  In- 
Totred. 

Applytaw  the 
we  get  about 


65  percent  ratio, 

30,000  additional  Jobs  In- 

dtzectly  creaked— 30,000  pins  47,000  is 


'I 


77,000.  We  can  be  conservative,  and  say 
75,000. 

Tbere  is  an  additional  11  percent  of 
unemplosrment  above  the  4  percent  mark 
that  we  may  reduce.  Of  course,  not  all 
of  these  ARA  projects  will  be  approved. 

Those  are  the  Jobs  In  the  Federal  pipe- 
line. However,  out  in  the  country  there 
are  projects  Incubating  which  will  short- 
ly be  put  into  the  pipeline  by  i4>plication 
and  which  will  be  passed  upon  during 
the  coming  2  years. 


I  asked  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration to  give  me  some  figures  on 
the  Jobs  which  they  knew  about  amd 
projects  being  planned  for  submission  to 
ARA.  I  have  before  me  table  3.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  RacoKo  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcc»i>,  as 
follows: 


Table  3. 


-Potential  projects  being  planned  for  aubmission  to  ARA 
lAmoonts  in  thoosandsj 


Sees.  8, 7.  and  8 

See.  11 

See.  16 

State 

Sees.  6,  7,  and  8 

SecU 

Bse.  M 

State 

her 

Total 
•Boont 

ARA 
amount 

Jobs 

Num- 
ber 

Amoat 

Jobs 

Nom- 

Jobs 

Num- 
ber 

Total 
amount 

ARA 

amount 

Jobs 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

JolM 

Nom^ 
ber 

Jobs 

BSOIOK  I 

8 

13 
6 

47 
4 
S 

14 
1 
4 

35 

14 

34 

31 
33 

» 

M 
U 

28 

7 

14 

U 

IS 
8 

S3. 388 

7,438 

1.128 

18^652 

587 

Vaoo 

8.708 
380 

1.480 
30,518 
10.787 

34,741 

31,483 
8k  6M 

1.458 

mnt 

7.77* 
3.387 

11.478 

787 

3^118 

15,270 

22.148 
7.088 

$1,882 

4,078 

783 

9,953 

487 

788 

4.458 

388 

988 

18,830 

5,983 

14.427 

n.MO 

6,383 

940 

11,000 
4^9m 
2.223 

%380 

483 

^031 

nooB 

13,608 

4.080 

420 

aoo 

176 

3,108 

108 

no 

1.802 
S80 

2S0 
1.013 
3,040 

4,234 

1,790 

287 
728 

632 

1,484 

475 
321 

780 

1.M8 
1.088 

,...., 

....••».. 

•..*. 

•.••« 



KiaioM  iv^jon. 
Oeorda 

9 

7 

14 

27 
31 
16 

33 

H) 

U 

6 

3 
4 

0 

1 

8 

8 

33 

11 

3 

•7 

10 

4 

1 

1 

13 

$3,411 
940 

1.918 
20,093 
87.048 

6.630 

8,100 
6.982 
10,070 
6.000 
80 
1,802 

2.880 
1.000 
2.9J8 
1,700 
0.306 
^930 

478 

96,849 

1,636 

3.600 

1,500 

160 
S,U7 

$1,901 
816 

1.408 
13,143 
38.398 

3,613 

6,326 
8,881 
^037 

3,478 

80 

884 

1.914 
660 
613 
1,072 
6,370 
3,806 

sn 

57,988 

i.m 

3.466 

900 

100 

1,161 

066 

383 

1,181 

3,870 

4.226 

aos 

836 
868 

881 

286 

7 

m 

668 
160 

1.136 

■•a 

100 

4.818 
768 

30* 
380 

New  Hampshire. 

riortda 

._... 

— 

▼en>ont...__._ 

MlaslsBippi 

Arkansas- 

Uolstaim. „ 

EBOION  T 

WsahlBgton 

MssMctanaetU... 

Rhode  Islaad 

8 

880 

188 

80 

ClflM^ffMaB* 



— 



— — 



.     .. 

1 

..... 

»:7,Sfc::- 

3 
1 

81 
13 

TWif^iadn* 

6" 

1 



MvyioA, 

$195 
49 

300 

Puerto  RtoBd 
Virgin  Islands.. 



5 

3 

130 
68 

"HI 

mSS;;- 

WyomiDC ... 

North  Dakota... 
SoBtfa  Dakota 

BSOION  TI 

OaUlorate. 

Nevada. 

bti^     

OklahoiBa. 

New  Mexico 

MMrftm. 





"~- 

92 
90 

OMo 

__... 

nkiois 

"•-- 

r-— • 

Mlniwota. 





..^.. 

JUHUbM  fet 

P  Teias VSIZi 

Wast  Vkglnla. 

VkrtslSL. ^ 

Missouri 

XmtaOcj 

U 

Hawaii 

AmerkiB  SMDoa. 
Ooam... 

....... 







TwnnwBe......_ 

300 



p.... 

1 

68 

..... 

1 

Total 

KortkCanUwk.. 
ftafhCH«ltaa_ 

713 

471.  2n 

380,  MB 

«.8I4 

34 

m 

546 

" 

307 

1963 
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Mr.  DOlKHiAS.  In  brief,  this  table 
shows  the  projects  which  are  already 
known,  and  which  are  incubating  but 
which  have  not  been  submitted  to  ARA, 
amounting  to  712  in  total  atnd  amount- 
ing to  $471,232,000.  The  estimated  ARA 
share  is  i4>proximately  $290  million. 
Approximately  50,000  Jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated if  the  plan  is  carried  out.  and  if 
authorizations  and  appr(H}riation8  are 
made.  This  means  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional 50.000  Jobs,  plus  33,000  Jobs,  or 
83.000  m<»e  Jobs. 

In  short,  we  are  on  our  way.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  cut  this  program  off  or  to 
seriously  abridge  it  at  this  point. 

I  also  have  before  me  table  No.  4, 
showing  the  distribution  of  Jobs  which 
could  be  created  under  increased  funds 
authorisation  and  Jobs  anticipated  under 
current  funds  authorizaition.  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  method  used 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
planation and  table  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricokd,  as  follows: 

SXPLAITATZON  OfW  TaBLB  "DlRBIBUTIOir  OT  JOBS 

Which  Coxtld  Bb  Okard  UNDn  Incskasbo 
Pums  Attthokization,  and  Jobs  Amtxci- 

PATKO    U!NDEB    CxntKENT    FUKDS    AUTHOBIZA- 
TION" 

The  table  was  prepared  under  the  follow- 
ing assumptions: 

1.  Jobs  are  distributed  proportionately  by 
State  according  to  the  degree  of  unemploy- 
ment and  tmderemployment  in  each  State. 

3.  It  assumes  equal  and  active  participa- 
tion by  each  State. 

3.  It  assumes  that  the  current  authoriza- 
tion will  be  completely  absorbed  by  projects 
already  submitted — either  improved  or  in 
process. 

4.  The  number  of  Jobs  to  be  created  are 
based  on  an  estimate  that  each  Job  will  re- 
quire an  ARA  expenditure  of  $3,000. 

5.  The  numbers  of  Indirect  Jobs  generated 
are  based  on  the  factor  of  0.66  for  every  di- 
rect Job. 


Tabia  4. — DittribtUion  ofjobt  which  could  be  created  under  increased  funds  authorization 
and  job*  anticipated  under  current  funds  authorization 


State 


Alabama . 

Alaska 

ArlEona 

Arkansas ..... .;. 

California- 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

ncl.iware 

nisf  rlct  of  CoiumUa 

Florida 

fieorpla 

HiiwaU „ 

Idaho 

lUiaois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisituia 

Maine 

Maryland i 

Massachusetts 

MIdilgan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire .. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexioo 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa. 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virfrin  Islands.. 


Jobs  possible  under  ttSO 
million  Increase 


Jobs  anticipated  under 
current  authorization 


Direct 


Indirect 


3,060 
510 
315 
3,286 
1,215 
375 
660 
480 


375 

3,000 

210 

625 

4,385 

2,730 

lao 

105 
8,450 
2,680 

630 
1,385 
2,115 
22,300 
2,220 
3,830 
1,365 

886 

875 
15 

360 
6,035 
1,125 
3,420 
2,880 

285 
3,300 
2.  MO 

580 

28,876 

1,660 

2,610 

286 
3,076 
3,225 

286 

1»5 

no 
i.n5 

10.337 

1,020 

145 

46 

165 

6,640 

00 


1,090 
330 
206 

2.136 
TBI 
246 
420 
312 


Total 


Approved 


Pending 


246 

1,050 

138 

341 

2,850 

1.776 

78 

128 

5,404 

1.677 

411 

887 

1,376 

14,534 

1,443 

2,401 

887 

575 

245 

11 

234 

3.024 

731 

2,223 

1,872 

1S5 

2,145 

1.011 

377 

18,766 

1,074 

1.608 

186 

2,000 

2.0BA 

185 

128 

606 

1.250 

6.710 

663 

04 

33 

107 

4,250 

60 


5,050 
840 
621 

5,420 

2,006 
690 

1,060 
702 


Total 150,000 


07,500 


620 
4,050 

348 

866 
7,235 
4,506 

188 

323 
13,044 
4,257 
1,041 
2,252 
3,401 
38,804 
3,663 
6,321 
2,252 
1,460 

620 
26 

604 
0.050 
1,866 
6.643 
4,762 

470 
5,445 
4,851 

067 

47,641 

2,724 

4.306 

470 
6,076 
5,321 

4T0 

323 

1.536 

3,104 

17,056 

1.683 

230 
78 

272 
10,780 

160 


247.600 


1,301 
1,146 


2,888 
121 

1,236 


566 

1,680 

336 

140 

1,570 

1,671 


5 

1,030 

66 

631 
1,627 

780 
1,460 

211 
1,135 

635 

136 


630 

35 

766 

360 


160 
1,044 

480 
4.620 
1.300 
1,113 


3.181 

1,941 

616 


176 

186 

1.884 

83 

110 


302 


40,878 


1,297 
537 


1,013 

1,223 

72 

310 


354 
,625 
206 
232 
430 
906 


16 

2,863 

1,358 

353 

534 

660 

2.087 

650 

438 

640 


89 

285 

402 

612 

1,702 

4 

1,339 

2,957 

444 

3,689 

164 

510 

161 

1,400 

2,362 

41 

80 

342 

1.957 

4,600 

1,342 

219 

150 

61 

1,360 


43.805 


ToUl 


2,506 
1,683 


3,901 

1,344 

72 

1,645 


920 

3,275 

641 

3r2 

2,000 

2,579 


21 
4.792 
1,424 

964 
2.161 
1,390 
3,547 

861 
1.573 
1.075 

173 


5 
87 

815 

437 
1,368 
2,062 
4 
1,498 
4,901 

024 
8,209 
1,464 
1.623 

161 
4.581 
4.303 

667 
80 

517 
2.143 
6.584 
1.426 

329 

150 

61 

1.662 


84,773 


CUTIUISMS   or  ABA 

Mr.  DOnOLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late,  and  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSKl  has  been  waiting  for  a  long  time 
to  make  his  speech.    I  do  not  wish  to 


delay  him  unduly.  I  have  tried,  by 
making  my  speech  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
to  cause  my  colleagues  the  least  possible 
embarrassment. 

However.  I  wish  to  deal  with  a  few  crit- 
icisms, if  Uie  Senator  from  Oregon  will 


permit  me,  so  that  we  may  have  an  an- 
swer in  the  Rscord  to  the  criticisms. 
When  the  program  was  started  ttie  criti- 
cism was  made  that  the  administration 
would  scatter  money  lavishly.  ,  Now  the 
complaint  is  being  made  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  too  slow  in  passing  on 
projects.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Batt 
and  his  associates  that  they  have  moved 
cautiously,  in  the  main. 

I  point  out  that  not  only  have  we  been 
compelled  to  start  late,  but  that  a  great 
amount  of  prior  woi*  is  required  before 
a  project  is  approved  by  ARA. 

First,  other  Federal  and  State  agencies 
must  provide  the  unemployment  and 
income  data  which  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  will  use  in  desig- 
nating areas  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance. Although  unemployment  data 
were  available  for  many  urban  areas, 
special  studies  were  required  to  estab- 
Ush  the  eUgibiUty  of  many  other  areas, 
particularly  the  rural  areas,  for  assist- 
ance. 

Second,  after  an  area  has  been  desig- 
nated, the  local  community  must  estab- 
lish a  brocuily  based  local  organization 
representing  a  cross  section  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  community  to  assess  the 
economic  conditions  of  that  area  and  to 
act  as  the  local  coordinator  for  redevel- 
opment activities. 

Third,  the  local  devel(H>ment  group 
must  prepare  an  overall  economic  devel- 
opment program — OEDP — ^for  that  area: 
that  is.  a  local  plan  of  action  for  creat- 
ing new  Jobs  in  that  area. 

The  importance  of  this  point  lias  been 
stressed  by  a  number  of  Senators  this 
afternoon.  There  is  a  local  plan  for 
creating  new  Jobs  in  the  particular  area. 

The  OEDP  describes  the  economic 
characteristics  of  the  area,  assesses  the 
problems  which  the  area  faces  in  gener- 
ating new  industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity, states  the  potential  for  economic 
growth  in  Uiat  area,  and  on  the  basis 
of  that  information  maps  out  a  program 
to  regenerate  economic  growth  and  cre- 
ate new  employment  opportunities  in  the 
local  community. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  fact  that 
these  plans  are  not  produced  from 
above;  they  come  from  below. 

Fourth,  the  OEDP  must  be  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  redevelopment 
agency. 

Fifth,  the  OEDP  must  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  before  any  project  can 
be  approved  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance in  that  area. 

Sixth,  an  application  for  assistance  for 
a  specific  project  must  receive  State  or 
local  approval  prior  to  its  submission  to 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion. 

Seventh,  a  State  or  local  agency  must 
agree  to  supply  the  local  10  percent 
project  cost  contribution  required  by 
section  6(b)  (9)  (B)  of  the  act. 

Eighth,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration must  review  the  project  ap- 
plication for  general  compliuioe  with 
the  act  prior  to  its  submission  to  a 
"delegate"  Federal  agency  for  investiga- 
tion. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  important  point. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion farms  out  specific  investigations  to 
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of  Acrieulture 
on  rurml  prajMii. 
Comniunlty  FMUtttes  DMakm  of 
tb«  HoBBing  sfMl  Home  Finance  Admin- 
on  eoouBunity  f  ecUlttee. 
The  Departrnkit  of  Health.  Educayoo, 
and  Welfare  •  Ml  the  ZSepartment  of  La- 
bor paaa  on  me  training  projeete.    So 


a  crtat  deal 


of  WQCk  to  fanned  out. 


WhOe  this  to  1  dvantaceouB.  it  atoo  slows 
down  the  pRceos.  Our  cnmmlttee,  in 
tts  reiwrt»ren  nunended  thatastiuly  be 
to  see  V  Mther  the  administration 
of  the  ARA  pcogram  can  be  stmidifled. 
mnth.  afta  receipt  by  ABA  «f  the 
delegate  ageqegr's  recommendations  in 
partiCBhir  project.  ARA 
Ithe  Unal  determination 
elllMr  kgr  vpi  o^rtng  or  dtoappwflng  the 


Tenth,  if  afproved.  the  terms  of  the 
eemsnt  must  be  com- 
piled irtth  before  aiv  ARA  funds  can  be 
instance,  any  local 
fond-ratolng  ^^ires,  bond  issue  referen- 
subewiption  efforts  must 
have  been  ooeApleted.  and  in  the  case  of 
adequate  working  capital 
must  have  beei  i  secured. 

While  thim  s  have  moved  somewhat 
skMribr  so  far  1  a  disbursements  are  con- 
the  re  Med  has  been  a  good  one. 
Another  complaint  to  that  in  many 
■such   money   has   been 
job  created.    I  would  be 


projects   too 
tt  ftor  eael: 


I.  TmBofkMu. 


t>  Lom  pnrpom.. . 


HSUtfMU^. 


the  last  to  maintain  that  every  project 
whi^  has  been  approved  Is  wise.  There 
are  some  projects  with  respect  to  which 
the  ratio  of  capital  to  Jobs  created  is 
excessively  high. 

I  fully  sppreclate  the  importance  of 
tourism.  I  realize  that  It  is  Important 
for  the  White  Mountains,  for  New 
Hampsliire.  for  the  Upper  Lake  Region, 
and  for  the  Appalachians;  but  I  also 
know  that  motels  represent  one  of  the 
most  expensive  tjrpes  of  Investment  that 
can  be  made  In  terms  of  Jobs  created. 
They  reqtiire  a  very  high  ratio  of  cap- 
ital directly  to  Jobs.  So  we  Included  in 
our  report  a  caution  that  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  should  be 
careful  In  spprovlzig  motel  and  hotel 
loans,  and  that,  if  possible,  they  hold 
them  to  somewhere  near  the  average 
ratio  of  capital  to  Jobs — somewhere  near 
$3,000  per  direct  Job.  This  may  be  an 
impossible  goaL  We  are  not  insisting 
that  it  be  followed  in  every  instance, 
but  we  think  it  to  a  good  general  rule. 

I  shall  leave  for  tomorrow  a  consider- 
ation of  crltlctsm  the  Interest  rate  now 
being  charged  on  loans  by  ARA.  I 
merely  remark  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  does  not  charge  more 
than  4  percent.  The  Small  Business 
Admintotration  takes  the  better  loans 
and  gives  the  poorer  economic  loans  to 
Area  Redevelopment.  Frequently  appli- 
cations win  come  to  Area  Redevelop- 
ment, and  that  agency  will  stibmit  them 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  will  approve  them  imder  their 
regular  program  and  claim  credit.    Fre- 


quently Area  Redevelopment  flukes  the 
bird  and  Small  Ihisiness  Admintotration 
bags  the  bird  and  leaves  to  ARA  loan  re- 
quests which,  from  a  business  stand- 
point, might  be  less  attractive.  The  act 
requires  that  that  be  done. 

I  h<q>e  Congress  will  not  increase  the 
interest  rate  for  area  redevelopment 
loans  above  the  rate  for  small  business. 
The  indirect  effects  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. When  unempbqrment  to  re- 
duced, rdief  payments  are  reduced,  and 
local  tax  receipts  are  increased.  The 
amount  of  surplus  food  that  to  given 
away  to  diminished.  The  crime  rate  to 
diminished.  Community  benefits  are 
enormous.  Such  benefits  should  also  be 
considered  to.  fixing  the  interest  rate. 

I  have  qwken  at  length  only  because 
of  what  I  regard  aa  the  Unportanee  of  the 
CoMGsassiONAL  Rsooan.  I  still  entertain 
the  belief  that  people  read  the  Rscoao 
and  that  it  to  in  the  interest  of  a  wise 
Judgment  and  in  the  taiterest  of  a  better 
writing  of  htotory  that  the  Bacomst  tiM>uId 
be  made  complete. 

I  deeply  appreciate  aU  the  kind  thfaigs 
that  have  been  said  about  me  thto  after- 
noon. I  know  that  Senators  are  exces- 
sively courteous  and  friendly,  but  I  ap- 
preciate it.  I  have  completed  what  I 
wish  to  say  today-. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  a  table 
comparing  the  ARA  program  with  the 
SBA  program  be  inserted  m  the  Rxcou) 
at  thto  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 


Small  Boaiiu'ss  AdmlnlstnUan 


8«s.  700— Bosincn  loans  in  urbaa  rural  development  areas— 10 


».«  70»— DiMif  knns— 20  yean. 

Sac  MUSdwU  Badness  Investment  Act— State  (Icyelopment  coa»> 

paniM—S)  Tears. 
Stoe.  aos,  fltauiS  Borines*  biTestmait  Act— State  and  local  dcTelop- 
,.»entanTnpanlaa    10  yriars  (undfr  ecrtain  conditions  can  be  20 years). 
No  aiUboritT  tat  pablic  kcflity  laaat. 
See.  7{a>— WIO,00S  maiiBuim  on  Federal  Ovremment's  sbare  of 

^mtlmtm  loane  ta  any  eoe  borrower, 
fiae.  7(b}— Diaatar  loana.  actual  tanclble  loss  sofferod  as  a  result  ol 

lIlMlUll. 

■bc  W— As  iMKh  as  derelopnieot  company^  total  eatstandinc 

banowtan  from  all  other  sources. 
Sk.  ns— 4X10,000  kw  eaeb  idoitlAable  small  business  to  be  assisted 


Area  RedeTelopment  AdmlnistratloD 


Sec 


(atoa  pririniiMIe  to  obtaining  SBA  flnandnir,  deTelopnnent  com* 
SaayabeaUbeaUeto ■^--' 


-4. — sr-  — —  ioprovlde  at  least  20  percent  of  cost  of  project) . 
'w — For  constmction,  convenlon,  or  espansion,  porchase  of 
— lelikiMj  sod  equipment.  focUttlFs,  sappUPs  or  materials:  and 
widnc  eapttaL 

Sec.  7fb>— To  restore  a  home,  bastatas.  or  noaproAt  InatituUon  as 
nearlj  as  poarible  to  Us  predisaster  condition. 

See.  Ml— To  atknolate  sad  mppleaant  tbe  Sow  or  eqotty  capiUU 
and  kBf-tarm  tnnds  t»  small  bosteses  ooncems. 

8o«.  MS— To  help  a  development  eempany  boy  land  and  build  a 
aaw  kstarr.  er  expand  or  convert  an  ezistinK  plant,  provided  the 
Pflolect  vm  assist  a  spedflc  smaU  bosiness. 

Bee.  7(a>— Maxtmnm  of  tM  percent  on  SBA's  shwe  of  recnlar  bosl- 
aaaa  faaaa  Id  snatll  barinesses  aot  located  in  dassiOed  area  of 
anteteatU  or  sabstaadal  and  persMrat  labor  sorplus.  4  percent 
oaSBA  ssbaieofrenilarbasinees  loans  to  small  businesses  located 
la  areas  ef  sobetsntisl  or  sabstantial  and  poslstent  labor  surplus 
aa  riaasiftar!  by  Department  of  Labor. 

Sec  7(b}— 3  percent  on  SBA's  share  of  loan. 

*«■  aw— »  peroeat  on  SBA's  share  of  loaa  to  small  bnsineases  not 
located  in  daarifled  area  of  snbstaatlal  or  subatantial  and  persistent 
l^or  rarplDS.  4  peroeat  on  SBA'asfaare  of  loan  to  small  businesses 
Jacated  la  anas  of  sobatantlal  or  sabstaatial  and  persistent  labor 
aoRraa  as  daarfSad  by  Department  of  Labor. 

See.  aO-Mailmnm  of  6^  percent  on  SBA's  share  of  loan  to  small 
"'  not  lacated  In  clasaifled  area  of  substantial  or  sub- 

-— *  petsistent  labor  surplus.    4  percent  on  SBA's  share 

of  loaa  to  small  businesses  located  in  areas  of  «"^Manllal  or  sub- 
steittel  and  persistent  labor  surpias  as  elaasiSed  by  Department 
ofLakar. 

ladanendeatlv  avned  and  operated  and  nondominact  In  their 
Sews;  and  theT«iaUi;y  as  saiall  under  SBA's  size  standards  which 
y?  t"°?^  .*—***.  <*  ^oJ*""  J«*ma6  or  buslaess  kr  wtMleaale  or 
rstafl  aataMWaasits.  ar  Bamb*  af  ii^ujeaa  fer  iiMnafcsliiitiii 
e^bfldunenta.^  Ala^  sbmB  boafeMassa  are  eUdbia  U  they  eaanot 
wtm  prtvaae  Saanemg  on  reaaooable  terms  and  are  not  elicfbto 
*"  ■■■"  '^    Som  other  Oovemment  a^enries. 


See.  &— Coaiinrrcinl  and  iu«lustriul  loans— 25  years. 


St'C.  7— Public  facility  loans— 40  years. 

No  limitation  aa  amount  of  loan. 

Under  aaa.  fl^  AEA  wHI  flnance  not  to  eicoed  «5  percent  of  tbe  anre- 
Kate  eoat  to  tbe  applicant  (esehiding  all  other  Federal  aid  Iumb- 
nectioa  with  the  undertaklnc}  of  any  qnallfled  nn^m.  The 
remaiatat  funds,  or  35  pcreent.  are  to  be  available  to  pay  ■atFi«a»» 
cost  At  least  10  percent  of  the  aoretate  cost  must  be  anppUed 
Dy  the  State  or  subdivision,  community  or  ana  orcanlsatlea  m  a 
loan;  and  not  less  than  8  percent  of  toe  aoregate  eoet  muet  bo 
supplied  by  aongovemmental  sources. 

Sec.  o— Ta  flnance  any  project  wlthbi  a  redevelopment  area:  fcr  tbe 
purcbaae  or  development  of  land  and  bcilitlas  (aad  la  caas  of 
demoaalnted  need,  machinery  and  equipment).  For  kidDatrial 
and  coounercial  usage,  including  the  constructua  of  aew  balld- 
ings,  the  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or  unoccupied  fralMtats.  aad 
the  alteration,  conversion,  or  enlargement  of  «i«l«Ht»g  hnn<<iii»T 
Area  Badevelopment  Act  under  sec.  8  prohibits  loans  hr  vwklix 
capitaL  Also  prohibits,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  assist 
estabUshments  relocating  from  one  area  to  another. 

Sec.  6— laterest  rate  shaD  be  equal  to  rate  of  taitereat  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  plus  3i  of  1  percent  to  aaver  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Sec.  7— laterest  rate  shall  be  equal  to  the  rate  paid  on  ftmds  obtained 
from  U.S.  Treasury  plus  Vi  of  I  percent  per  ann^im 


No  limitation  ns  to  size  of  buahicss.  AppHcaat  anisl  diow  that 
financial  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  from  private  lenders 
mr  other  Federal  Oovemment  agencies  on  reasonable  terms.  ARA 
may  lend  up  to  16  peresat  af  agpaiata  east  ta  aftpOoaat  ol  tbe 
project  under  see. «. 

Under  sec  7ARA  can  tend  m>  t«  M0  Mrceat  of  aaal  ^  praleet  to 
appOeant  hot  no  laaaa  shaU  be  amie  to  say  pahlle  iMlllty^Mdi 
weald  compete  with  an  exlattng  privately  owaad  pabUe  atttity 
milMB  State  regulatory  body  determtnee  there  fe  aiad  fer  tacreaae 
Bi  service. 
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«.  CoUaterd 


OranU  Itir  public  taciliUes.... 


8.  Teclmleal    aad    production 


9.  Urbaa 


M.  Oeeupatioaal  training.. 


11.  Retraining  subsistence  pey- 
ments. 


SnanBi 


Adaiiniatratloa 


Sac  7(a)— Baal  eetata  or  diattel  mortgage;  sasliTimwit  of  certain 
tvpes  of  eontiaeta  or  warebouee  receipts  for  marketable  merdian- 
mie.  Ibseaie  biatanees  assigimieBt  of  current  acooants  receivable 
aad  lufeutorlec 

Sec  7(b)— No  spedflc  collateral  requirement.  Applicants  must 
pledge  whatever  collateral  they  can  provide. 

Sec  aot— Collateral  shared  equally  on  funds  borrowed  by  devdop- 
ment  company  from  other  sources. 

See.  50^— Collateral  that  will  reasonably  assure  repayment.  1st 
Hen  OB  the  profect. 

Cannot  make  grants. 


Sec.  8— Empowered  to  provide  technical,  prodOction,  and  man- 
agerial asdstanoe  to  small  businesBes.  Olvee  guidanee  and  counsel 
in  connection  with  Oovemment  procurement,  and  property  dis- 
posal and  on  policies,  princii^es,  and  practices  of  good  manage- 
ment. Makes  a  eomplete  inventory  of  all  produetkm  facilities  of 
small  business  coaoems.  Ascertains  tbe  means  by  which  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  small  business  concerns  can  be  most  eflectively 
uUliaed.  Consults  with  other  Federal  agencies  aad  obtains 
appropriate  tedmieal  and  produetkm  laiormatian  and  reports 
concerning  utUizatton  of  productive  capacity  of  small  business 
concerns. 

Sees.  7(a),  fiOl,  and  802— Assists  small  bustness  concerns  affected  by 
urban  renewal  projects  aad  by  federally  supported  highway  relo- 
cation projects  by  (1)  counseling  on  marketing,  distribution,  man- 
agerial, productioa,  and  flnaadal  problems;  (2)  assisting  in  tbe 
Oovemment  prima  contractlBg  aad  snbeootracting  flelds;  and 
(3)  flnanclal  assistance  on  loans  approved  to  small  businesses  be- 
cause of  urban  reaewal  aad  Federal  highway  pr^eet  loaa  terms 
and  conditions  provide  for  a  moratorium  on  prtaicipal  payments 
during  the  flrst  year  after  disbursement  and  small  amortization 

Eyments  during  the  flrst  few  years  wltti  increased  payments  in 
er  years.    Priority  eatablishod  for  processing  loan  applicatiaas 
in  connection  with  urban  renewal  projects  and  Federal  highway 
projects. 
No  authority. 


No  authority. 


Area  Redevdtvment  Adminlstntlca 


Sec.  6— Loans  to  oommercial  and  Indnstrid  projects  aeenred  by  a 
mortgasB  or  such  other  form  of  security  agreement  customary  in 
the  juriadictkm  In  which  the  prqfect  is  located  to  secure  real  estate 
and  eqnipmeat  loans. 


Sec.  S—Empowered  to  make  grants  lor  land  acquisition  or  devetop- 
ment  for  jpubUc  facility  usage,  and  the  oonetiuction,  rehabiUtatioB, 
alteratkm,  expansion,  or  Improvement  of  public  facilities  within  a 
r«devekH>ment  area  after  oertato  flndings  are  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Sees.  10  and  11— Furnishes  to  individuals,  communities,  industries, 
and  entcrpriasB  la  redevekwnient  areas  aad  other  areas,  tedmieal 
inlbrmation,  market  research,  tatformation.  or  advice  obtained  from 
other  Federal  Oovemment  agencies  which  wHI  be  useful  in  allevi- 
ating or  preventing  exeesdve  unemployment  or  underemirioyment 
in  such  areas.  Provides  tedmieal  assiataaoe  to  redevelopment 
areas  through  studies  evaluating  needs  of  and  developing  poten- 
tialities for  economic  growth  of  such  areas. 


Sec.  14— Secretary  certtlles  to  Urban  Renewal  Administration  any 
county,  dty,  or  munldpaltty  aa  a  redevelopment  area  (or  purpose 
of  asslsiance  under  ARA  and  for  assistance  under  urban  planninc 
grants— Title  I  of  Housfaif  Act  of  1940. 


Sec.  10— Secretary  of  Labor  in  consultation  with  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  tbe  oeeapational 
training  or  retraining  needs  of  unemployed  and  underempk>yed 
Individuals  residing  m  redevelopment  areas.  Secretary  of  Labor 
eooperates  with  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdueation,  and  WeUwe  oa 
vocational  training  programc  for  such  individuals. 

Sec  17— Secretary  of  Labor  in  omsultation  with  Secretary  of  Com- 
meree  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  enter  into  agreemeats 
with  States  in  wbieh  redevelopment  areas  an  kwated  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  payments  to  States  for  retraining  payments  to 
imempioyed  or  underemployed  in  redeveloproeat  areas  who  a^ 
undergoing  ooenpational  training  or  retraining. 


Prepared  by  OlHce,  Financial  Services/SBA:  5/15/61-    Copied  by  OAO/ARA:  6/a(V6a  (OA  1). 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  the  able,  scholarly  analysis  of  the 
area  redeyel(q)ment  legislation  that  is 
pending  before  the  Senate.  Once  again, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  a 
great  educator  in  the  Senate,  for  he  has 
taken  a  most  difllcult  subject  and  has 
explained  it  in  simple  and  understand- 
able language.  His  explanation  will  be 
most  helpful  to  Senators  who  recognize 
their  obligation  to  read  the  Record  to- 
morrow before  they  cast  their  votes  on 
this  important  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  account  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  of  the  long,  hard  fight  that  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  years  to  pass  area 
redevelopment  legislation  is  a  great  les- 
son for  young  people  to  read  these  days, 
because  it  teaches  again  the  lesson  of 
perseverance  and  also  a  great  lesson  that 
those  in  political  life  and  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  must  never  forget;  that  is, 
that  more  often  than  not  great  pieces  of 
legislation  are  finally  passed  on  the  basis 
of  platforms  of  repeated  defeats.  But 
finally  the  public  takes  note,  as  the  pub- 
lic did  in  connection  with  the  area  rede- 
velopment program,  and  makes  its  will 
known.  Then  Congress  is  inclined  to 
follow  the  will  of  the  public. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  paid  deserved  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Winiam  Batt.  Director  of  the 
Area  Redevelopmoit  Agency.  I  know 
Mr.  Batt  very  well  and  consider  him  to  be 
an  outstanding,  dedicated  public  servant. 


I  am  proud  that  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  area  redevelopment  program  two 
able  Oregonians  were  in  on  the  ground 
floor,  so  to  speak,  to  help  to  devel(H>  the 
policies  of  the  area  redevelopment 
organization,  policies  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, have  stood  all  the  tests  of  criti- 
cism and  have  proved  to  be  soimd  proce- 
dures. I  refer  to  Mr.  Daniel  L.  Goldy, 
who  Is  no  longer  with  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration,  but  Is  now  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce ;  and  to  a 
former  student  of  mine,  an  able  lawyer, 
Mrs.  Cecelia  Galey,  who  has  done  re- 
mai^able  work  in  analyzing  the  various 
project  application  proposals  that  have 
been  submitted. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  subject  I  rose  to 
discuss.  I  point  out  that  my  State,  as  the 
map  posted  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
shows,  includes  a  rather  large  area  of 
serious  econ(miic  disruption.  For  some 
time  it  has  had  a  great  amount  of  un- 
employment. I  know  that  pending  at  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  are 
some  applications  for  assistance  under 
the  program.  Our  State  has  one  area 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  unquestionably 
the  most  depressed  area  in  the  Nation. 

We  hear  much  about  the  Appalachian 
region.  It  certainly  Is  a  seriously  de- 
pressed area;  and  I  shall  do  eversrthing 
I  can.  as  I  have  In  the  past,  to  bring  to  it 
all  the  assistance  that  any  Oovei-nmwit 
program,  such  as  the  area  redevelopment 
program,  makes  available  to  it.  I  shall 
support  new  and  additional  programs  to 
relieve  this  depressed  area. 


But  my  own  State  of  Oregon  is  not 
without  serious  depressed  areas,  too. 
One  of  them  is  the  Astoria  area.  I  do 
not  intend  to  let  this  (H>portunity  pass,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Senat<H«  are  dis- 
cussing the  area  redevelopment  program, 
without  pointing  out  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration, as  was  the  case  with  the 
previous  one.  continues  to  have  a  great 
re£qx)nsibillty  to  do  what  Government 
should  do  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  peo- 
ple in  ttie  Astoria  area. 

The  Government  has  caused  that  de- 
pression; the  Government  is  reqwnsible 
for  the  exceedingly  large  number  of 
vacant  stores  <m  the  main  streets  of 
AsUHia;  the  Government  is  responsible 
for  the  moving  out  of  that  area  of  many 
hundreds  of  families;  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  frantic  pleas 
which  the  Oregcm  congressional  delega- 
tion receive  we^  in  and  week  out  from 
the  people  of  this  area  for  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government — not  for 
assistance  by  way  of  charity  or  by  way 
of  aid  they  do  not  deserve,  but  by  way 
of  asking  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
something  to  correct  a  situation  which 
the  Federal  Government  itself  has 
caused,  for  in  recent  years  the  growth 
of  the  economy  of  this  pert  of  the  State 
was  caused  by  the  Federal  Govemmoit 
when  it  located  at  Astoria  a  naval  base 
known  as  Tongue  Point.  This  base  cost 
the  Federal  Govemmait  more  than  $14 
millioa.  It  has  family  housing  imits 
wiiich  wHl  accommodate  more  than  500 
families.    It  has  many  houses  which  I 
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_     would  love  t4  own  and  to  live  in.  for 
ranking  naval  personnel  know  how  to 
see  to  It  that  adequate  homes  for  their 
use  are  built.    That  is  particularly  true 
of    admirals.      Tliese    are    permanent 
homes.   They  are  spacious;  some  of  them 
are  luxurlotis.   The  buildings  on  the  base 
are  as  penmnent  as  the  Government 
buildings  alorg  Constitution  Avenue  in 
Washington,  I KC.   They  are  magnificent 
buildings.    Bv  t  the  base  is  now  vacant. 
Various  manli  illations  in  an  attempt  to 
Junk  it  are  imf  ler  way.  while  this  admin- 
istration,  through  its  various  depart- 
ments, is  callng  for  new  installations, 
elsewhere,  for  new  Government  activi- 
ties, the  build  ng  of  which  win  cost  the 
American  tazp  ajrers  huge  sums  of  money. 
In  all  f  aimc  ss  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes,  I  wish  to  say  he  has  come 
to  recognize  it  is  problem.   On  numerous 
occasions  the  ( Oregon  congressional  dele- 
gation has  im]  iressed  upon  him  the  un- 
fairness of  th<   Federal  Government  it- 
self in  its  han(  Ding  of  the  Tongue  Point 
base.     In  fairaeas  to  the  President.  I 
wish  to  say  thi  t  he  appointed  Mr.  Ralph 
Dungan.  one  of  his  aids  at  the  White 
House,  to  do  e  ^erythlng  he  could  to  see 
whether  a  Fed  »ral  use  for  this  property 
could   be  fomd.     Also   in  fairness  to 
the  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  when 
we  presented   to   him   incontrovertible 
evidence  that   he  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration s(  emed  to  be  botmd,  deter- 
mined, and  ber  t  upon  junking  this  prop- 
erty for  a  smal  fraction  of  its  value,  the 
President  Isswd  an  order  to  stop  that 
imtil  at  least  Further  opportimity  was 
given  the  Whl  e  House  and  the  admin- 
istration to  fli  d  a  Federal  use  for  the 
property. 

Mr.  Presidei  t,  I  have  been  very  tm- 
happy.  and  stil  I  am,  about  the  handling 
of  this  matter  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  although  we  have 
been  able  to  s  op  the  General  Services 
Administration  from  practically  giving 
vway  the  prop*  rty— f rom  selling  it  for  a 
small  fraction  of  its  true  worth,  whUe 
using  the  alibi,  which  Invariably  is  used 
by  Govemmen   agencies  which  want  to 

diqMse  of  80-<  Ailed  surpliis  property 

namely,  that  here  is  a  high  cost  of 
maintenance—  repeat  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  the  maiztenance  cost— in  other 
words,  the  cost  ot  heating  the  buildings 
and  keeping  I  supervisory  personnel 
there — for  anot  ler  year  or  more,  until  a 
Federal  use  fa  the  property  is  found, 
rather  than  sel  the  propoty  for  only  a 
fraction  of  its   rue  value. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  In 
Oregon  this  became  a  heated  political 
issue,  a«  well  ai  a  very  serious  economic 
issue.  Some  Oregon  business  interests 
sought  to  obtat  i  the  property  for  but  a 
small  fraction  o  r  its  true  value;  but  thus 
far  I  have  suoc  eeded  in  persuading  the 
President  of  thi  United  States  to  inter- 
vene and  to  prei  ent  the  General  Services 
Administration  from  disposing  of  the 
property  at  si  eh  a  ridiculously  low 
price— $950,000.  In  fact,  I  have  caUed 
for  an  investigi  tion  of  the  true  Invest- 
ment of  the  Fe<  eral  Government  in  the 
property,  for  al  hough  the  figures  given 
to  me  show  th  it  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Invested  n  excess  of  $14  million 
In  the  property,  recently  I  have  been  ad- 
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vised  by  former  Government  ofllcials. 
who  were  in  on  the  building  of  Tongue 
Point  in  the  first  place,  that  stored  In 
some  Federal  Ae^poeHtorj  are  records 
which  will  show  that  the  Tongue  Point 
base  cost  at  least  twice  that  much,  and 
may  have  cost  as  much  as  $40  million. 

So  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  run  down 
those  allegations  and  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  factual. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon was  in  my  office  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building.    He  came  to  this  city  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  President,  to  attend  the 
luncheon  the  President  gave  for  a  group 
of  Governors,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing with  them  some  of  the  problems 
in   connection   with   civil  rights.     The 
Governor  came  to  see  me  in  advance 
of  that  meeting  with  the  President.  The 
Governor  and  I  cooperate  on  all  mat- 
ters Involving  Federal-State  problems. 
Although  he  is  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
site political  party,  I  have  never  permit- 
ted partisanship  to  enter  into  the  situa- 
tion—and I  am  pleased  to  say  he  has 
followed  a  similar  course  of  action  in 
our  relationships — when  it  comes  to  do- 
ing all  we  can  for  our  State  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  merits  and  the  facts  In  con- 
nection with  all  Federal-State  matters. 
The  Governor  told  me  that  he  thought 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  try  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  Tongue  Point  issue  which 
would  be  to  the  economic  benefit  of  our 
State;  and  he  expressed  to  me  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  which  I  and  my  col- 
leagues  on    the   Oregon    congressional 
delegation  have  been  doing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attempt  to  get  a  Federal 
use  assigned  to  the  Federal  installa- 
tion at  Tbngue  Point. 

I  was  advised  that  it  was  subsequently 
made  clear  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  representations  I 
had  made  with  regard  to  the  Importance 
of  Tongue  Point  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  my  State,  and  particularly  the  de- 
pressed area  in  Astoria,  were  completely 
accurate.  I  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent gave  assurances  that  he  so  under- 
stood, and  that  he  was  urging  his  aids 
to  do  everything  possible  to  find  a  Fed- 
eral use  for  Tongue  Point. 

Subsequently,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ralph  Dungan,  who  is  the  aid  to 
the  President  assigned  to  the  task  of 
doing  everything  possible  to  find  a  Fed- 
eral use  for  Tongue  Point,  assuring  me 
of  the  President's  continued  interest  in 
and  concern  about  Tongue  Point  and  its 
relationship  to  the  economy  of  Oregon, 
and  the  effect  that  Federal  use  of  the 
installation  would  have  on  resolving 
some  of  the  economic  depressed  problems 
that  confront  the  people  of  the  Astoria 
area. 

Mr.  President,  some  weeks  ago  GSA 
publicly  announced  that  bids  would  be 
received  on  June  24  from  concerns,  in- 
dividuals, or  Industries  that  might  be 
interested  in  buying  the  Tongue  Point 
property.  Speaking  for  a  unanimous 
Oregon  delegation,  including  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  R^ublican  in  the  delega- 
tion, I  protested  that  procedure  of  the 
GSA.  I  was  afraid  that  it  would  create 
a  false  impression  and  arouse  false  hopes, 
because  GSA  was  asking  for  bids  on  the 


property  and  It  was  feared  GSA  would 
sell  the  property  to  the  highest  bidder. 
As  I  read  the  advertisements  issued 
by  GSA.  I  felt  that  that  would  be  a 
Justi|ha>le  interpretation  that  the  aver- 
age clUsen  who  did  not  read  the  fine 
print  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  might 
very  well  assume.    On  the  basis  of  the 
vigorous  protestation  of  the  Oregon  dele- 
gation, a  meeting  of  the  delegation  was 
held  in  my  office  several  weeks  ago  with 
Mr.  Dungan  and  Mr.  Boutin,  the  head 
of  GSA.    We  were  given  assurance,  first, 
that  imder  the  law  GSA  was  under  no 
obligation  to  accept  any  bid.  including 
the  highest  bid.  to  sell  property  merely 
because  bids  had  been  called  for.    Sec- 
ond, we  were  assured  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  Tongue  Pohit  be  dis- 
posed of  at  sale  untU  late  next  faU,  and 
that   there   was   no   assimince   that   it 
would  be  sold  then.    TWrd.  in  the  mean- 
time.   Mr.    Dungan.    representing    the 
White  House,  made  it  very  clear  to  the 
Oregon  delegation  that  every  possible  ef- 
fort would  be  made  for  the  Government 
to  find  a  Federal  use  for  this  very  ex- 
cellent   installation,    which    Is    sorely 
needed  in  order  to  do  economic  justice 
to  the  people  of  this  area. 

I  make  these  statements  because  I 
think  they  are  very  apropos  to  the  area 
redevelopment  debate.  I  make  them  be- 
cause we  continue  to  receive  telegrams, 
letters,  and  some  telephone  calls  express- 
ing great  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  the  area  who  fear  that  because 
these  bids  are  being  taken,  it  means  the 
fight  for  Federal  use  of  Tongue  Point 
has  been  lost. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tonight  I 
assure  the  people  of  my  State  that  it  has 
not  been  lost.  I  assiuv  the  people  of 
my  State  that  the  taking  of  these  bids 
creates  no  right  whatsoever  in  the  high 
bidder  that  he  will  automatically  be 
awarded  the  property  because  he  made  a 
high  bid.  If  it  should  come  to  pass  that 
no  Federal  use  of  the  property  is  found 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  prop- 
erty, of  course,  will  be  sold  at  what  is 
referred  to  as  a  private  sale  or  to  a  pri- 
vate individual  or  company.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  Oregon  delegation  at  such  a  time, 
in  crossing  that  bridge,  if  we  must  take 
that  fork  In  the  road,  will  do  our  very 
best  to  see  to  it  that  the  property  goes 
to  some  private  purchaser  that  can  make 
available  to  the  economy  of  our  State  the 
greatest  possible  employment  flowing 
from  a  private  use  of  the  property. 

But  no  proposal  for  private  use  of  the 
property  has  been  submitted  yet  that 
would  come  anywhere  near  benefiting 
the  State  as  would  Federal  use  of  the 
property  for  a  needed  Federal  installa- 
tion. 

This  morning  I  listened  to  Commis- 
sioner Keppel  testify  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  of  which  I  happen 
to  be  chairman,  about  the  great  need  for 
a  mass  vocational  training  program  in 
this  country.  If  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  crisis  being  created  by  automation 
and  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  job  of  re- 
training people  to  acquire  new  skills  so 
that  the  unemployed  can  be  reemployed, 
we  must  act.  As  was  pointed  out7>y  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  a 
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few  minutes  ago.  a  large  percentage  of 
those  people  are  not  emplosrable  for  the 
reason,  as  he  said — and  I  paraphrase 
him  correctly — that  we  cannot  make  tex- 
tile workers  out  of  faimera  imtil  they 
are  retrained,  and  we  cannot  make  me- 
chanics out  of  coal  miners  unless  they 
are  retrained.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
that  this  problem  in  education  is  more 
important  than  some  other  problem  In 
education,  because  they  are  also  impor- 
tant But  I  am  not  sure  that  if  anyone 
should  put  me  on  the  spot  and  say.  "All 
right,  now,  we  will  give  you  just  one  pro- 
gram by  way  of  an  education  bill  this 
year,"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  might  not 
answer  that  request  by  proposing  that 
we  adopt  Commissioner  Keppel's  recom- 
mendations for  a  mass  vocational  train- 
ing program,  because  we  must  put  people 
to  work. 

The  area  redevelopment  program,  of 
which  I  have  been  an  ardent  supporter 
from  the  beginning,  seeks  to  do  that 
A  vocational  training  program  likewise 
would  do  it 

So  when  Commissioner  K^pel  was 
making  this  plea  for  substantial  appro- 
priations for  the  establishment  of  a 
major  vocational  training  center,  I  asked 
him  If  he  would  permit  me  to  interrupt 
for  a  "commercial"  for  a  moment.  I 
said: 

I  not  only  heartily  endora«  tlie  Commla- 
■ioner's  proposal,  but  I  wish  to  state  then 
Is  one  such  program  In  being.  There  Is  one 
which,  with  a  small  e]q>en(Uture  for  a  little 
refurbishing,  woxild  give  jrou  that  vocational 
training  center;  and  that  is  the  Tongue 
Point  installation. 

As  I  said  at  the  hearings  this  morning. 
I  have  also  suggested,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams we  could  indulge  in,  rather  than 
the  many  wasteful  features  of  foreign 
aid  on  which  I  have  been  commenting 
daily  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  short 
speeches — as  I  shall  continue  to  do  until 
the  final  vote  is  taken  on  foreign  aid — 
would  be  to  carry  out  the  rec(Hnmenda- 
tion  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
International  House  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  who.  some 
months  ago.  appeared  before  the  State 
Department  and  pleaded  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  vocational  training  center 
on  the  west  coast,  of  one  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  of  one  on  the  east  coast;  urg- 
ing, on  the  east  coast  the  expansion  of 
a  pilot  program  that  was  started  a  year 
ago  this  smnmer  at  Lincoln  University. 
His  name  is  Mr.  Frederick  Riuig,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  Rohm  and  Haas,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lawyers  whose  mind  I  have  ever  seen 
work.  He  pointed  out  that  our  foreign 
exchange  student  program  Is  a  fine 
thing,  but  misses  its  mark  In  many, 
many  instances,  and  that  what  is  needed 
is  to  go  into  Africa,  into  Latin  America, 
and  into  southeast  Asia,  into  the  villages 
and  hamlets,  and  bring  from  them  to  the 
United  States  able  young  men  and 
women. 

These  young  men  and  women,  we 
know,  are  not  trained  or  prepared  to  go  to 
college,  but  they  possess  the  ci4>acity.  the 
intellect  and  the  ability  for  training 
themselves  in  vocational  fields  in  various 
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fllcflls.  They  could  go  back  to  their  ham- 
lets and  villages  both  as  teachers  and  as 
doers,  to  teach  others  in  underdeveloped 
areas  the  skills  they  learned  In  the  United 
States  and  to  take  positions  of  economic 
leadership  in  their  communities,  also 
canylng  with  them  the  prestige  and 
the  good  feeling  and  understanding  of 
the  American  way  of  life  that  such  a 
sojoiuti  of  6  to  9  months  or  a  year  in 
such  vocational  training  centers  would 
bring. 

I  am  keenly  disappointed  that  there 
is  such  a  lack  of  imagination  in  the  State 
Department  with  respect  to  such  a  pro- 
posal as  that  which  Mr.  Rarig  has  made. 
I  think  what  the  State  Department  needs 
in  connection  with  the  whole  foreign  aid 
program  is  some  vision,  some  imagina- 
tion, and  Bome  determination  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  something  for  the  benefit  of 
people  and  get  away  from  so  much  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  relationships. 

There  are  such  facilities  as  Tongue 
Point  made  to  order,  which  should  not 
be  wasted,  which  could  be  used  for  a 
ecMnbination  of  a  vocational  training 
center  for  young  men  and  women  taken 
from  the  imderdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  for  a  vocational  re- 
training center  for  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  our  own  country  and  for  many 
of  the  school  dropouts  wlumi  Commis- 
sioner Keppel  was  talking  about  this 
morning. 

We  cannot  run  away  from  the  school 
dropout  problem.  If  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  wiU  take  a  look  at  the  cold, 
hard,  ugly  statistics  which  Commissioner 
Keppel  presented  to  the  committee  this 
morning — and  I  shsill  discuss  them  later 
this  week  or  next  week,  to  show  their 
relationship  to  imemployment  problems 
in  this  country — ^they  will  see  that  there 
is  no  answer  other  than  the  answer  Com- 
missioner Keppel  suggested.  We  must 
provide  the  necessary  facilities  and 
means  for  taking  care  of  the  school  drop- 
out problem. 

I  relate  that  to  my  President  and  to 
Mr.  Dungan — to  the  Tongue  Point  Issue, 
also — because  it  gives  another  opportu- 
nity, if  we  put  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Keppel  to  work,  to  find  a  productive 
use  for  Tongue  Point 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  now  turn  to  the 
subject  I  rose  to  discuss.  The  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  inspired  me 
to  present  the  subject  matter  that  I  have 
presented  on  this  whole  proUem  of  the 
Federal  Government's  reqwnsiblllty  to 
see  to  it  that  we  get  on  with  the  program 
of  doing  something  about  retraining  the 
presently  imemployables  in  this  country, 
who  are  made  unemployable  because  of 
the  great  forward  march  of  automation. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  EXISTING  RE- 
DUCTION OF  EXEMPTION  FROM 
DUTY  ENJOYED  BY  RETURNING 
RESIDENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreements  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6791)  to  continue 
for  2  years  the  existing  reduction  of  the 
exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  return- 


ing residents,  and  f m*  otiier  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  ecmf erenoe  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  DOUCHjAS.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  Its  amendmente.  agree  to 
the  request  ot  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agree  to;  and  the 
Presidfaig  Ofllcer  acvointed  Mr.  Btkd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Loiro  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
SvATHEKS,  Mr.  WiLLXAKs  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


WEUX)ME   TO   ATLANTIC   CITY   IN 
1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President  today  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  selected  Atiantic  City, 
N.J.,  as  the  site  of  the  next  Democratic 
Convention.  We  of  the  Garden  State 
are  looking  forward  to  oxir  welcome  re- 
sponsibilities as  hosts  to  the  convention 
delegates,  the  working  press,  and  the 
many  thousands  of  other  persons  who 
will  come  to  our  fine  seaside  resort  next 
year. 

Atiantic  City  has  already  proved  to  be 
a  splendid  site  for  some  of  the  greatest 
conventions  held  anywhere.  Now.  for 
the  first  time,  it  will  become  the  scene  of 
a  national  political  convention.  No  bet- 
ter choice  could  have  been  made.  Any- 
one who  has  been  to  Atlantic  City  knows 
that  it  offers  excellent  facilities  for  the 
hard  work  of  a  convention,  as  well  as 
attractions  for  relaxation,  too. 

The  convention  hall  itself,  recentiy 
modernized  at  a  cost  of  $3.5  million, 
offers  320.000  square  feet  of  space,  34 
meeting  rooms  seating  125  to  35,000.  a 
new  weather-protected  trafBc  tunnel, 
escalators  serving  3  levels,  and  t>er- 
sonnel  who  know  how  to  help  make  a 
convention  pleasant  and  productive. 

Motels  and  hotels  are  close  to  the  con- 
vention hall;  and  they  are  close,  too.  to 
the  famous  sea.  sand,  and  surf  of  At- 
lantic City.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  one 
of  the  best  assets  that  a  convention 
could  have,  and  the  Democrats  will  have 
it  in  1964. 

Next  year  had  already  promised  to  be 
a  memorable  year  for  the  Garden  State 
because  we  will  celebrate  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  our  State.  The  welccmie 
mat  was  already  out  for  tercentenary 
visitors  and  for  those  who  will  stop  in 
New  Jersey  when  they  visit  the  New 
York  WorWs  Fair  of  1964-65.  Those 
who  come  to  the  convention  can  thus 
make  their  trip  serve  three  memorable 
purposes. 

New  Jersey  will  be  ready  to  greet  all 
visitors  in  1964.  Governor  Hughes  and 
all  those  who  worked  to  bring  the  con- 
vention to  New  Jersey  are  proud  that  our 
invitation  has  been  accepted.  We  will 
be  looking  for  our  guests  on  the  board- 
walk of  Atlantic  City. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  PEACE 
CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24  the  President  participated  in  the 
official  inauguration  of  the  West  Gamaa 
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Corps  unit, 
American 
future  idaoe 
derdertioped 
and  Latin 
achievements 
the  President 

It  has  given 
the  Idealism 
people,  haa  glvi 
of  assistance, 
econnmlfi  help, 
which  must  esls ; 
between  people 

The  establisiment  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program  in  ott  er  coiintries  is.  I  believe,  a 
great  tribute  t  >  the  remarkable  success 
of  our  own  Pace  Corps  program.  In 
to  tqe  German  Peace  Corps, 
be  laimched  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. Deninkrk.  Norway,  and  Argen- 
tina. As  the  f  rst  phase  of  its  new  pro- 
gram. Argentina  next  year  will  supply 
several  hundre  1  teachers  to  other  Latin 
American  coim  Ties.  This  is  but  the  first 
stage  of  a  long  range  program  to  provide 
large-scale  ass  stance  in  the  educational 


jatin  American  countries 


where  an  aci^  shortage  of  teachers 
exists. 

I  would  like  dnce  again  to  congratulate 
the  intematioi  al  Peace  Corps  movement 
and  those  resppnsible  for  the  success  of 
Corps.  The  Peace  Corps 
Btates  is  now  2  years  old 
and  the  Direct  )r.  Mi.  Sargeant  Shriver, 
has  recently  { Iven  us  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  f  rst  2  years'  work.  In  an 
current  issue  of  Foreign 
"Two  Years  of  the  Peace 
Shriver  describes  the 
achievements  ilnd  problems  encountered 
and  surmounte  i  in  establishing  this  bold 
new  program,  1  ruly  one  of  the  pioneering 
programs  of  tl  e  New  Frontier. 
Mr.  Presidert,  I  am  nonored  to  have 
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said  to  have  obeerved  that 
discovered  by  a  dozen 
C^Iiunbus,  but  It  was  always 
up.     I  am  tempted  to 
ifx>ut  the  Peace  Corps;   the 
effort  of  this  type  had 
nany  times  in   past  years. 
1961  for  the  first  time  the 
with  the  power  and  the  de- 
It.    On  November  3,  1960. 
Kennedy  propoeed  a  Peace 
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Inunedlately  to  support  the 
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from  other  agencies.  "I  use  not  only  aU  the 
brains  I  have,  but  all  I  can  borrow,"  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said.  So  did  we.  Letters  cas- 
caded in  from  all  over  the  country  in  what 
one  writer  described  as  "paper  tornadoes  at 
the  Peace  Corps."  The  elevators  to  our  origi- 
nal two-ro(»n  office  disgorged  constant 
sorties  of  interested  persons,  newspaper  re- 
porters, job  seekers,  academic  figures,  and 
generous  citizens  offering  advice.  Every- 
where, it  seemed,  were  cameras,  colls  of  cable, 
and  commentators  with  questions. 

An  organization,  we  know,  gains  life 
through  hard  decisions,  so  we  hammered 
out  basic  policies  In  long,  detailed  discussions 
in  which  we  sought  to  face  up  to  the  nractlcal 
problems  and  reach  specific  solutions  before 
we  actually  started  operations.  We  knew 
that  a  few  wrong  Judgments  In  the  early 
hours  of  a  new  organization's  life,  especially 
a  controversial  Government  agency,  can 
completely  thwart  Its  purposes  even  as  a 
margin  of  error  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
In  the  launching  of  a  rocket  can  send  It 
thousands  of  miles  off  course.  And  we  knew 
the  Peace  Corps  would  have  only  one  chance 
to  work.  As  with  the  parachute  Jxunper, 
the  chute  had  to  open  the  first  time.  We 
knew,  too,  that  a  thoxisand  suspicious  eyes 
were  peering  over  oiu-  shoulders.  Some  were 
the  eyes  of  friendly  critics,  but  many  be- 
longed to  unfriendly  skeptics.  The  youth- 
fulness  of  the  new  administration,  partic- 
ularly the  President,  enhanced  the  risk;  an 
older  leadership  would  have  had  greater  im- 
munity from  charges  of  "sophomorlam." 

Even  the  choice  of  a  name  took  on  serious 
overtones.  The  phrase  "Peace  Corps"  was 
iised  In  the  original  San  Francisco  speech, 
but  many  of  our*  advisers  disliked  It. 
"Peace,"  they  claimed,  was  a  word  the  Com- 
munists had  preempted,  and  "Corps"  car- 
ried undesirable  military  connotations.  We 
did  not  want  a  name  contrived  out  of  Initials 
which  a  public  relations  firm  might  have 
devised:  nor  did  we  want  to  restrict  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  by  calling  it  a 
youth  corps.  What  we  did  want  was  a  name 
which  the  public  at  large  could  grasp  emo- 
tionally as  weU  as  Intellectually.  Whatever 
name  we  did  choose,  we  would  give  it  con- 
tent by  our  acts  and  programs.  We  wanted 
it,  also,  to  refiect  the  seriousness  of  our  ob- 
jectives. We  studied  dozens  of  other  names 
and  finally  came  back  to  the  original.  Peace 
is  the  fundamental  goal  of  ovir  times.  We 
believed  the  Peace  Corps  could  contribute 
to  its  attainment,  for  while  armaments  can 
deter  war,  only  men  can  create  peace. 

The  ambitlousness  of  the  name,  of  course, 
was  only  one  reason  for  early  skepticism 
about  the  Peace  Corps.  Fears  were  voiced 
that  It  might  be  a  "second  children's  cru- 
sade." I  was  astonished  that  a  nation  so 
young  had  become  so  suspicious  of  its  youth. 
We  had  forgotten  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at 
age  33.  Forgotten  also  was  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  population  Is 
under  26,  the  age  of  the  average  Peace  Corps 
volunteer.  Sixteen  of  the  nations  In  Africa 
have  heads  of  state  tmder  46;  five  have  lead- 
ers In  their  thirties. 

Of  course,  youthful  enthusiasm  and  noble 
purposes  were  not  enough.  They  had  to 
be  combined  with  hardheaded  pragma- 
tism and  realistic  administration.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Peace  Corps  we  were  look- 
ing for  a  formula  for  practical  idealism.  The 
formula  worked  out  by  experience  has  the 
sweet  smell  of  success  today,  but  it  was  far 
less  clear  3  years  ago. 

Would  enough  qualified  Americans  be  will- 
ing to  serve?  Even  If  they  started,  would 
they  be  able  to  continue  on  the  job  despite 
fnistratlon,  dysentery  and  boredom?  Could 
Americans  survive  overseas  without  special 
foods  and  privileges,  special  housing,  auto- 
mobiles, television  and  air  conditioners? 
ICany  Americans  thought  not.  The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  respected  Times 
of  India  agreed  with  them  In  theee  words: 


"When  you  have  ascertained  a  felt  local 
need,  you  would  need  to  find  an  American 
who  can  exactly  help  In  meeting  it.  This 
implies  not  only  the  wherewithal  (or  what 
you  Inelegantly  call  the  know-how)  but  also 
a  psychological  affinity  with  a  strange  new 
people  who  may  be  illiterate  and  yet  not  lack 
wisdom,  who  may  live  in  hovels  and  yet  dwell 
in  splrltvial  splendor,  who  may  be  poor  in 
worldly  wealth  and  yet  enjoy  a  wealth  of  in- 
tangibles and  a  capacity  to  be  happy. 
Would  an  American  young  man  be  in  tune 
with  this  world  he  has  never  experienced  be- 
fore?   I  doubt  It. 

"One    also    wonders    whether    American 
young  men  and  tender  young  girls,  reared 
in  air -conditioned  houses  at  a  constant  tem-      « 
peratxu-e,  knowing  little  about  the  severities 
of  nature  (except  when  they  pop  In  and  out 
of  cars  or  biues)  will  be  able  to  suffer  the     \ 
Indian   summer   smilingly   and,   if   they   go        '- 
into  an  Indian  village,  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  sleep  on  unsprung  beds  under  the 
canopy  of  the  bejeweled  sky  or  Indoors  in 
mud  huts,  without  writing  home  about  It." 

At  a  time  when  many  were  saying  that 
Americans  had  gone  soft  and  were  interested 
mainly  In  security,  pensions,  and  suburbia, 
the  Peace  Corps  could  have  been  timorous. 
Possible  ways  of  hedging  against  an  antici- 
pated shortage  of  applicants  could  have  in- 
cluded low  qualification  standards,  generous 
inducements  to  service,  cautlovu  program- 
ing, a  period  of  duty  shorter  than  3  years,  an 
enforced  period  of  enlistment  such  as  the 
"hitch"  In  the  Armed  Forces,  or  draft  exemp- 
tion for  volunteer  service  In  the  Peace  Corps. 
We  deliberately  chose  the  risk  rather  than 
the  hedge  in  each  case  and  created  an  ob- 
stacle course.  The  applicant  could  remove 
himself  any  time  he  realized  his  motive  was 
less  than  a  true  desire  for  service.  This 
method  of  self -selection  has  by  now  saved  us 
from  compounded  difficulties  abroad. 

Our  optimism  about  sufficient  recruits  was 
justified.  More  than  60,000  Americans  have 
applied  for  the  Peace  Corps.  In  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year,  more  Americans  applied 
for  the  Peace  Corps  than  were  drafted  for 
military  service.  This  happened  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  young  men  who  volun- 
teer for  the  Peace  Corps  are  liable  to  service 
on  their  return. 

Selection  was  made  rigorous.  The  process 
was  fashioned  to  include  a  searchlngly  thor- 
ough application  form,  placement  tests  to 
measure  xisefiil  skills,  language  aptitude 
exams,  6  to  12  reference  inquiries,  a  suit- 
ability Investigation  and  systematic  observa- 
tion of  performance  during  the  training  pro- 
gram of  approximately  10  weeks.  We  Invite 
about  one  in  six  applicants  to  enter  training, 
and  about  five  out  of  six  trainees  are  finally 
selected  for  oversea  service. 

We  debated  hotly  the  question  of  age,  and 
whether  or  not  older  people  should  be 
eligible.  We  listened  to  proposals  for  an  age 
limit  in  the  30*8  and  then  in  the  60's  and 
finally  decided  to  set  no  upper  age  limit  at 
all.  Oxu:  oldest  volunteer  today  happens 
to  be  76,  and  we  have  more  grandparents 
than  teenagers  In  the  Peace  Corpe.  Some 
older  volunteers  have  ttimed  out  to  be  rigid 
and  cantankerous  in  adapting  to  a  standard 
of  living  their  parents  took  for  granted,  but 
the  majority  of  them  make  a  lot  of  us  in 
the  New  Frontier  look  like  stodgy  old  settlers. 

From  the  beginning  we  decided  that  effec- 
tive volunteers  abroad  would  need  system- 
atic administration  support  and  direction. 
Leaders  of  several  developing  nations,  eager 
to  have  the  assistance  of  trained  manpower, 
warned  against  repeating  the  experiences  of 
other  highly  motivated  volunteer  workers 
who  had  failed  abroad  for  lack  of  cohesive 
leadership.  A  good  program  would  need 
good  people — not  only  as  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers but  as  Peace  Corps  staff  members 
abroad.  There  was  no  counterpart  in  the 
n.S.  Oovemment  of  civilian  leaders  serving 
abroad  on  a  volimteer  basis.    There  was  no 
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precedent  for  what  these  men  would  have 
to  do  in  programing,  logistics  and  personal 
support  for  the  volunteers  In  their  charge. 
We  needed  the  ablest  of  leaders  in  each  poel- 
tion.  Could  we  attract  them  even  though 
we  did  not  offer  post  differentials,  cost-of- 
living  aUowanoes,  commissary  or  diplomatic 
privileges? 

Fortunately,  the  answer  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing "Tee."  The  Peace  Corps  has  attracted 
intelligent  and  dedicated  men  to  all  positions 
on  Its  oversea  team.  Ironically,  the  same 
critics  who  once  complained  that  we  would 
unleash  hordes  of  uninstructed  adolescents 
on  the  world  are  now  complaining  that  we 
spend  substantial  sums  to  provide  instruction 
and  adequate  direction. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  proposed  that  Peace 
Corps  volxinteers  act  as  technical  helpers  to 
ICA  technicians,  "extra  hands"  for  the 
more  experienced  older  men.  Peace  Corps 
practice  has  moved  in  another  direction.  A 
natural  distinction  between  the  AID  ad- 
viser at  a  high  level  in  Government  and  the 
Peace  Corps  vol\mteer  making  his  contri- 
bution as  a  "doer"  at  "worker"  at  the  grass- 
roots soon  became  apparent.  It  also  became 
clear  that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer  had  a 
new  and  perhaps  iinique  contribution  to 
make  as  a  person  who  entered  fuUy  into  hoet- 
country  life  and  institutions,  with  a  host- 
coimtry  national  working  beside  him,  and 
another  directing  his  work.  This  feature  of 
the  Peace  Corps  contributed  substantially  to 
its  early  support  abroad. 

Discussion  of  the  possibility  that  the  Peace 
Corps  might  be  affiliated  with  the  ICA  led 
into  the  question  of  Its  relationship  to  XJJB. 
political  and  information  establishments 
overseas.  The  Peace  Corps  in  Washington  is 
responsible^  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Vol- 
unteers and  staff  abroad  are  responsible  to 
the  American  Ambassador. 

Nevertheless,  the  Peace  Corps  maintains  a 
distinction  between  its  functions  and  those 
of  embassies,  AID  and  USIA  offices.  There 
was  a  design  to  this  which  Secretary  Rusk 
has  aptly  described:  "The  Peace  Corps  Is 
not  an  insta-tmient  of  foreign  policy,  be- 
cause to  make  it  so  would  rob  it  of  Its  con- 
tribution to  foreign  poUcy."  Peace  Corps 
volimteers  are  not  trained  diplomats;  they 
are  not  propagandists;  they  are  not  technical 
exi}erts.  They  represent  our  society  by  what 
they  are,  what  they  do.  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  do  it.  They  steer  clear  of  Intel- 
ligence activity  and  stay  out  of  local  politics. 
Our  strict  adherence  to  these  principles  has 
been  a  crucial  factor  in  the  decision  of 
politically  uncommitted  countries  to  Invite 
American  volunteers  into  their  midst,  into 
their  hocnes.  and  even  Into  their  classrooms 
and  schoolyards  to  teach  futvire  generations 
of  national  leaders.  In  an  era  of  sabotage 
and  espionage,  intelligence  and  counterintel- 
ligence, the  Peace  Corps  and  Its  volimteers 
have  earned  a  priceless  yet  simple  renown: 
they  are  trustworthy. 

Another  contested  Issue  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Peace  Corps  concerned  private  organi- 
zations and  universities.  We  were  advised 
by  many  to  make  grants  to  theee  Institu- 
tions, then  to  leave  recruitment,  selection, 
training,  and  oversea  programing  in  their 
hands.  That  road  would  have  led  to  an 
organization  operating  very  much  like  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  For  better  or 
worse,  the  Peace  Oorps  chose  not  to  become 
a  grantmaklng  organization  and  thoee  deci- 
sions which  give  character  to  our  opera- 
tions— selection,  training,  programing,  field 
leadership,  and  so  on — are  still  In  our  posses- 
sion. 

Nevertheless,  the  Involvement  of  private 
organizations  and  universities  has  been 
crucial  to  the  Peace  Oorps  success.  America 
is  a  plurallstle  soetety  and  the  Peace  Corpe 
expresses  its  diversity  abroad  by  demon- 
strating that  the  pubUc  and  private  sectors 
can  work  co(^»flratlvely  and  effectively.  We 
consciously  seek  contracts  with  private  or- 
ganizations,   coUeges    and    tmlvwsltiee    to 


admtnlstCT  our  programs.  We  gain  the  ad- 
vantage of  expert  knowledge,  long  experi- 
ence, tested  working  relationships  and  often 
even  private  material  resources.  For  ex- 
ample, CARE  has  contributed  more  than 
$100,000  worth  of  eqxiipment  to  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Colombia.  Initially,  there  was  sus- 
picion by  some  of  theee  agencies  that  the 
Peace  Corps,  with  the  resources  of  the  UJ3. 
taxpayer  behind  it,  would  preempt  their 
own  work  abroad.  Suspicion  has  turned 
into  xuiderstandlng,  however,  as  the  U.S. 
Oovemment,  through  the  Peace  Corps,  has 
facUltated  the  work  of  private  organizations 
and  has  focused  new  attention  on  the  needs 
and  opportiuilties  for  service  abroad. 

In  our  talent  search  we  went  to  govern- 
ment, academic  life,  biisiness,  the  bar,  the 
medical  profession  and  every  other  walk  of 
life  where  leadership  was  available.  We 
deliberately  recruited  as  many  Negroes  and 
representatives  of  other  minority  groups  as 
possible  for  Jobs  in  every  echelon.  We  knew 
that  Negroes  would  not  ordinarily  apply  for 
high-level  policy  jobs,  so  we  decided  to  seek 
them  out.  Today  7.4  percent  of  our  higher 
echelon  positions  are  filled  by  Negroes  as 
compared  to  0.8  percent  for  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  similar  grades;  34  percent 
of  our  other  positions  are  filled  by  Negroes, 
compared  to  a  figure  for  Oovemment  agen- 
cies in  general  of  5.5  percent. 

How  big  should  the  Peace  Corps  be? 
Everyone  was  asking  this  question  and  every- 
one had  an  answer.  Advice  ranged  from  500 
to  1  million.  There  were  strong  voices  raised 
in  support  of  tentative  pilot  projects,  looking 
to  a  Peace  Corps  of  less  than  1,000.  However, 
Warren  W.  Wiggins,  an  experienced  foreign 
aid  expert,  took  a  broader  view.  He  pointed 
out  that  ultracautious  programing  might 
produce  prohibitive  per  capita  costs,  fall  even 
to  engage  the  attention  of  responsible  foreign 
officials  (let  alone  have  an  Impact)  and  fall 
to  attract  the  necessary  American  talent  and 
commitment.  Furthermore,  when  the  need 
was  insatiable  why  should  we  try  to  meet  It 
with  a  pittance? 

There  were  also  arguments  in  those  early 
days  about  saturation  of  the  foreign  country, 
either  in  terms  of  jobs  or  the  psychological 
impact  of  the  American  presence.  I  have 
since  noticed  that  the  same  argimients  made 
about  a  600-  to  1,000-man  program  in  1961 
were  also  made  about  ova  plans  to  expand  to 
6,000  volunteers  (March  1968),  to  10,000  vol- 
unteers (March  1964)  and  to  13,000  (Septem- 
ber 1964).  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
Peace  Corps  should  continue  to  grow  indef- 
initely. But  I  am  proposing  that  much  time 
and  energy  are  wasted  in  theoretical  musings, 
introspections  and  worries  about  the  future. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  a  new  type  of 
oversea  Am«'ican.  Who  is  to  say  now  how 
many  of  them  will  be  welcome  abroad  next 
year,  or  In  the  next  decade?  Our  country 
and  our  times  have  had  plenty  of  experience 
with  iMt>grams  that  were  too  little,  too  late. 

The  question  of  the  health  of  the  volun- 
teers concerned  us  from  the  beginning.  The 
Peace  Corps  represents  the  largest  group  of 
Americans  who  have  ever  tried  to  live  abroad 
"up  country."  Even  in  World  War  II  oiu- 
troops  were  generally  in  organized  units 
where  safe  food  and  water  could  be  provided 
and  medical  care  was  at  hand.  This  would 
not  be  the  case  for  the  Peace  Corps.  And  an 
incapacitated  volunteer  would  probably  be 
worse  than  no  volunteer  at  all.  How  could 
we  reduce  the  risks  to  a  rational  level?  The 
Stugeon  Oeneral  studied  the  problem  at  our 
request.  We  then  worked  out  a  solution  by 
which  preventive  health  measures  are  pro- 
vided by  public  health  doctors  assigned  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  whUe  much  of  the  actual 
medical  care  is  handled  by  doctors  of  the 
host  country.  Of  the  first  117  volunteers  re- 
turned to  the  United  Statee,  only  30  came 
back  tor  medical  reasons  (31  returned  for 
compassionate  reasons,  71  failed  to  adjust  to 
oversea  living  and  5  died  or  were  killed  In 
accidents).    Our  medical  division's  work  is 


already  showing  up  in  the  pages  of  scientific 
and  medical  Journals.  As  an  example,  we 
recently  decided  to  use  large  injections  of 
gamma  globulin  as  a  preventive  for  hepatitis, 
which  has  preeented  one  of  the  worst  health 
problems  for  Americans  overseas.  Since 
then,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  In- 
f  ectioiis  hepatitis  reported  among  those  who 
received  the  large  injection  in  time. 

II 

Many  of  the  original  doubts  and  criticisms 
of  the  Peace  Corps  have  not  materialized. 
On  the  other  hand,  substantive  problems 
have  emerged  which  were  little  discussed  or 
expected  3  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  dlffi- 
ctilt  is  the  provision  of  adequate  language 
training.  This  was  foreseen,  but  most  ob- 
servers thought  that  the  exotic  languages 
such  as  Thai.  Urdu.  Bengali,  and  Twi  would 
give  us  otu  main  problem,  while  Spanish 
and  French  speakers  could  be  easUy  recruited 
or  quickly  trained.  The  opposite  has  been 
true.  The  first  volunteers  who  arrived  in 
Thailand  In  January  1963  made  a  great  im- 
pression with  what  observers  described  as 
"fluent"  Thai.  As  the  volimteers  were  the 
first  to  point  out,  their  Thai  was  not  ac- 
tually fiuent,  but  their  modest  achievement 
was  tremendoxisly  appreciated.  Since  then, 
of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  the  volun- 
teers there  have  become  truly  fiuent. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  niunber 
of  volimteers  going  to  Latin  America  and  to 
French  Africa  have  been  criticized  for  their 
mediocre  language  fiuency.  Expectations 
are  high  In  these  coimtrles  and  halting 
Spanish  or  French  is  not  enough.  We  have 
learned  that  America  contains  rather  few 
French-speaking  bus  mechanics,  SpanUh- 
speaklng  hydrologists  or  math-science  teach- 
ers who  can  exegete  theorems  in  a  Latin 
American  classroom.  Can  we  devise  more 
effective  and  intensive  language  training, 
particularly  for  farmers,  craftsmen,  construc- 
tion foremen,  well  drillers,  and  other  Ameri- 
cans who  never  before  have  needed  a  second 
language?  Should  we  take  skilled  people 
and  teach  them  languages,  or  take  people 
with  language  abilities  and  teach  them 
skills? 

We  still  need  more  volunteers,  especially 
those  who  combine  motivation  and  special 
skills.  The  person  with  a  ready  motivation 
for  Peace  Corps  service  tends  to  be  the  liberal 
arts  student  in  college,  the  social  scientist, 
the  person  with  "human  relations"  interests. 
The  developing  countries  need  and  want  a 
great  many  Americans  with  this  background, 
but  they  also  want  engineers,  agronomists, 
lathe  operators  and  geologists.  We  cannot 
make  oxir  maximum  contribution  if  we  turn 
down  requests  for  skills  which  we  have  dlffi- 
c\ilty  finding.  There  are  presently  61  engi- 
neers in  the  Peace  Corps,  30  geologists  and 
336  nurses,  respectable  numbers  consider- 
ing the  ready  availability  of  generously  pay- 
ing jobs  in  the  domestic  economy.  But 
requests  still  far  outnumber  the  supply. 

Other  industrialized  countries  may  soon 
supplement  oiu-  efforts  by  providing  vol- 
unteers to  developing  countries  with  lan- 
guages and  skills  we  lack.  The  motivation 
to  serve  is  not  distinctively  American,  and 
half  a  dozen  industrialized  nations  have  es- 
tablished equivalents  of  the  Peace  Corps 
within  the  past  few  months.  These  pro- 
grams grew  out  of  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Human  Skills  organized  by  the 
Peace  Corps  and  held  in  Puerto  Rico  last 
October.  The  43  countries  represented  at 
the  meeting  voted  unanimously  to  establish 
an  International  Peace  Corps  Secretariat  to 
help  spread  the  concept  of  voluntarism  as  a 
tool  of  economic  and  social  transformation. 
The  response  to  this  initiative  is  a  reflection 
of  the  innate  vitality  of  the  Peace  C<»im  idea. 

We  face  increasingly  difficult  choices  as  we 
grow.  Should  we  concentrate  in  the  future 
on  the  countries  where  we  now  have  pro- 
grams and  resist  expanding  to  new  areas? 
We  are  already  committed  to  programs  In  47 
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of  youth  and  the  abUlty  ot  mortato  to  make 
any  good  Idea  work.  The  more  recent  criti- 
cism to  more  soph  totlrs  ted  and  more  sub- 
stantive. Xrte  Ssvareld  recently  obeerved: 
"WhUe  the  Corps  has  eomething  to  do  iritb 
qwt  benefits  in  a  few  Isolated  places,  whether 
In  sanitising  drinking  water  or  buildii^  cul- 
verts. Ita  work  has.  and  can  have,  very  Uttle 
to  do  with  the  fundamental  Inveetments, 
reorganisations  and  reforms  upon  which  the 
true  and  long-term  economic  development  of 
backward  oountrtes  depends."  Mr.  Sevsreld 
aeknowledgee  that  "giving  frustrated  Ameri- 
can youth  a  sense  of  mission  and  adding  to 
our  supply  of  comprehension  of  other  so- 
cieties fatten  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger." 
He  adds:  "If  fringe  beneflto  were  all  the 
Oorpe'  originators  had  In  mind,  then  thto 
should  be  made  dear  to  the  country."  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  that  the  second  and 
third  imipoees  of  the  Peace  Corpe  Act — rep- 
reeenttng  America  abroad  in  the  best  sense 
and  giving  Americans  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  other  soeletiee — are  fringe  benefits. 

Fulton  Pteeman,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
Colombia,  bellevee  the  whole  Peace  Corpe 
program  could  be  Justified  by  ita  creation 
of  a  new  Amerioan  resource  in  the  votunteors 
who  are  acquiring  language  skllto  and  in- 
tensive understanding  of  a  foreign  society. 
Pormer  volunteers  will  be  entering  Govern- 
ment service  (160  have  already  applied  to 
Join  USIA),  United  Nations  agencies,  aca- 
demic life,  international  business  concerns 
and  a  host  of  other  institutions  which  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world.  Others  wiU  return 
to  their  homes,  capable  of  exerting  an  en- 
lightened influence  in  the  communities 
where  they  settle.  Many  trite  euphemisms 
of  the  Igniarant  and  ready  panaceas  of  the 
uninformed  will  clash  immediately  with  the 
harsh  facts  thst  volunteers  have  learned  to 
live  with  abroad. 

Is  the  second  purpoee  of  the  Peace  Corpe 
Act — to  be  a  good  representative  of  our  so- 
ciety— a  fringe  benefit?  Peace  Corpe  voltin- 
teers  are  reaching  the  people  of  foreign 
countries  on  an  individual  basis  at  a  different 
level  from  the  Influence  of  most  Americans 
abroad.  The  Peace  Corpe  volunteer  Uves 
under  local  tows,  buys  hto  suppliee  at  local 
storee  and  makee  hto  friends  among  local 
people.  He  leaves  to  the  diplomat  and  the 
technicians  the  complex  tools  which  are  pe- 
culiarly their  own  while  he  sets  out  to  work 
In  the  local  environment  as  he  finds  it. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  life  for  the  volun- 
teer to  always  hard.  A  visiting  Ghanaian 
said :  "The  Peace  Corps  teachers  In  my  coun- 
try don't  live  so  badly.  After  all.  they  live 
as  wdl  as  we  do."  I  agree  that  thto  to  not 
so  bad;  nor  to  ova  objective  discomfort  for 
discomfort's  sake,  but  rather  a  willingness 
to  share  the  life  of  another  people,  to  accept 
sacrlfloe  when  sacrifice  to  necessary  and  to 
show  that  material  privilege  has  not  become 
the  central  and  indispensable  Ingredient  in 
an  American's  life.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  happiest  volunteers  are  usually 
thoee  with  the  most  difficult  living  condi- 
tions. 

Although  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Sevareid's 
emphasis Jn  fllsmlsslng  two  of  the  three  pur- 
poses of  fhe  Peace  Corpe  Act  as  fringe  bene- 
fits, he  JBltca  get  to  the  heart  of  an  important 
question  when  he  compares  the  direct  eco- 
nomic impact  ai  the  Peace  Corps  to  funda- 
mental investments,  reorganizations  and 
economic  development.  The  Peace  Corps' 
contribution  baa  been  less  in  direct  economic 
development  than  in  social  development — 
health,  education,  construction  and  commu- 
nity organization.  We  are  convinced  that 
economic  development  directly  depends  on 
social  development.  In  hto  valedictory  re- 
port thto  past  April  as  head  of  the  Bconomlc 
Commission  for  Latin  America,  Baul  Prebtoch 
obeerved  that  there  are  not  "grounds  for  ex- 
pecting that  economic  development  wUl  take 
place  first  and  be  followed  In  the  natural 


course  of  events  by  social  development.  Both 
social  and  eoonomtc  development  must  be 
aohtoved  In  measures  that  require  the  exer- 
cise of  rattotud  and  deliberate  aetlon.  T^ere 
can  be  no  speed-up  In  economic  devdop- 
ment  without  a  diange  In  the  social  struc- 
ture." WhUe  they  have  thetr  differences, 
Theodore  W.  Bchultz  and  J.  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  have  no  disablement  on  the  eesential 
roto  of  social  development  in  economic  prog- 
ress. In  contrast,  some  who  srgue  from  the 
Kuropean-North  Amerioan  ezpertonce  over- 
look the  rital  need  for  social  devdopmeht 
which  had  already  been  substantiaUy 
achtoved  In  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic 
eonununity.  Thto  to  the  baste  difference  be- 
tween the  problem  of  the  **»— hell  plan, 
which  was  concerned  with  economic  recon- 
struction in  sodeties  with  abundant  social 
resoiuties.  and  the  problem  of  forced-draft 
economic  development  in  much  of  Asto, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Notwithstanding  the  Peace  Corps'  primary 
emphasto  on  social  development,  volunteers 
are  making  a  direct  economic  contribution 
in  a  variety  of  situations.  They  are  helping 
to  organise  farmers'  cooperatives  In  Chile, 
Ecuador,  and  Pakistan;  credit  unions  and 
savings  and  loan  assodatlons  in  Latin 
America;  demonstration  farms  In  the  Near 
East.  A  group  of  volunteers  In  the  Punjab 
sparked  the  creation  of  a  poultry  industry 
of  some  economic  significance  (using  ground 
termite  mounds  for  protein  feed).  These 
are  grass  rooU  projects.  More  of  them  wiU 
someday  cause  us  to  look  back  and  wonder 
why  it  took  BO  long  to  discover  that  people — 
human  hands  and  enthusiasms— are  an 
essential  part  of  the  retotionshlp  of  mutual 
assistance  which  we  must  establish  with  our 
neighbors  abroad. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  not  a  foreign  aid  agency. 
Two  oi  the  three  piurpoees  of  the  Peace  Corps 
as  defined  in  the  act  deal  with  understand- 
ing, not  economic  asstotance.  Moreover, 
o\u'  financial  investment  to  In  the  volunteer 
who  brings  hto  skllto  and  knowledge  home 
with  him.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Peace 
Corpe'  approinrtoted  fnx.ds  enters  the  econ- 
omy Of  the  United  States;  of  the  remaining 
25  percent,  more  than  half  (67  percent)  is 
spent  on  American  dtlzens,  the  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  themselves. 

A  Jamaican  radio  commentator  recently 
asserted  that  "a  great  dtotance  between 
people  to  the  best  creator  of  good  vrlll. 
Jumble  people  up  together  on  a  sort  of  tem- 
porary basis  of  gratitude  on  one  side  and 
condescension  on  the  other,  and  you'll  have 
everyone  at  each  other's  throat  in  no  time." 
If  I  believed  thto  were  Inevitable,  regardless 
of  the  attitude,  preparation  and  mode  of  life 
of  volunteers,  I  would  advocate  dtobanding 
the  Peace  Corpe — as  weU  as  most  other  pro- 
grams oversea.  But  I  have  greater  faith  in 
the  universality  of  men's  aspirations  and  of 
men's  ability  to  respect  each  other  when 
they  know  each  other.  It  to  the  American 
who  lives  abroad  in  Isolation  and  the 
thoughtless  tourist  who  create  dtotrust  and 
dislike. 

I  believe  the  Peace  Corps  to  also  having 
more  impact  than  we  may  realize  on  our  own 
society  and  among  our  own  people.  To  take 
an  example  of  the  Peace  Corps'  Impact  on 
an  institution,  the  president  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  VlrgU  M.  Hancher,  re- 
cently obeerved: 

"The  Peace  Corpe  project — training  volim- 
teers  for  Indonesia — to  already  having  salu- 
tary effects  upon  thto  university,  and  these 
seem  likdy  to  be  reddual.  The  members  of 
our  faculty  are  having  to  come  together 
across  disdpUnes.  They  are  having  to  think 
through  old  problems  of  edueatloa  freehly 
and  to  taekle  new  ones.  Aloi«  with  the 
trainees,  they  are  learning  learning  how  to 
teach  languages  in  the  new  method,  how  to 
teach  new  Isngtisgss,  how  to  teach  area  stud- 
ies better,  and  how  to  adapt  old  and  test  new 
methoda.    The  project  ta  <taepenlng  the  in- 
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ternatlonal  dimension  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa.  Thto  International  dimension  to 
being  shared  in  various  ways,  with  the  people 
of  the  State,  the  eastern  area  in  particular." 

American  schooto  and  students  may  soon 
benefit  from  the  Peace  Corps'  initiative  in 
another  fashion.  Two  coiuitrles,  Ghana  and 
Argentina,  have  expressed  interest  in  making 
the  Peace  Corpe  a  two-way  street  by  sending 
volunteer  teachers  of  special  competence  to 
Intereeted  American  high  schools  or  colleges. 
Ghana  would  provide  eiq>erts  in  African  hto- 
tory  and  Argentina  teachers  of  Spanish. 
Other  countries  may  follow  suit. 

Our  own  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  being 
changed  in  other  ways  in  the  acqutoition  of 
languages  and  expertise.  They  will  be  com- 
ing home  more  mature,  with  a  new  outlook 
toward  life  and  work.  Like  many  other 
Americans.  I  have  wondered  whether  oiu* 
contemporary  sodety.  with  Its  emphasto  on 
the  organizational  man  and  the  easy  life,  can 
continue  to  produce  the  self-reliance,  initto- 
tive  and  independence  that  we  consider  to  be 
part  of  our  heritage.  We  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  oursdves  among  the  mot<M-ized 
toothbnishee,  tranquilizers,  and  televtoion 
coDunerdato.  WIU  Durant  once  obeerved 
that  nations  are  bom  stoic  and  die  epicu- 
rean; we  have  been  in  danger  of  thto  hi^>- 
penlng  to  us. 

The  Peace  Corpe  to  truly  a  new  frontier  in 
the  sense  that  It  prorides  the  challenge  to 
self-reliance  and  independent  action  which 
the  vanished  frontier  once  provided  on  our 
own  continent.  Sharing  in  the  progrees  of 
other  countriee  helps  us  to  rediscover  our- 
selves at  home. 

The  Infiuenoe  of  the  Peace  Corps  idea  might 
be  deecribed  as  a  series  of  widening  circles, 
like  the  expanding  rings  from  a  stone  thrown 
into  a  pond.  The  inner,  most  sharply  de- 
fined drde  repreeents  the  inunediate  effect 
of  the  program — accomplishments  abroad  in 
social  and  economic  devdopments,  skllto, 
knowledge,  tmderstandlng,  instltutlon-buUd- 
ing.  a  framework  for  cooperative  effort  vrlth 
private  organizations,  reeearch  and  experi- 
ment in  oversea  Americanship.  language 
training,  and  improvements  in  health. 

The  second  ring  moving  outward  on  the 
water  might  be  the  Peace  Corps'  Infiuence 
on  our  society,  on  institutions,  and  people  on 
the  creation  of  a  new  sense  of  participation 
in  world  events,  an  influence  on  the  national 
sense  of  purpoee.  self-reliance  and  an  ex- 
panded concept  of  volunteer  service  in  time 
of  peace. 

There  to  stiU  a  wider  circle  and.  being 
fartheet  from  the  splash,  the  hardeet  to 
noake  out  dearly.  Perhaps,  I  can  exptoln  it 
by  deecribing  the  retotlonships  I  see  between 
the  Peace  Corpe  and  our  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  Revolution  placed  on  our  citizens 
the  reepondblUty  for  reordering  their  own 
soctol  structure.  It  was  a  triumph  over 
the  idea  that  man  to  incompetent  or  incap- 
able of  shaping  hto  deetiny.  It  was  otir 
declaration  of  the  irreetotible  strength  of 
a  universal  idea  connected  vrith  hvunan  dig- 
nity, hope,  compassion,  and  freedom.  The 
idea  was  not  simply  American,  of  course, 
but  arose  from  a  confluence  of  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  genius  of  a  resolute  few  at 
Philadelphto. 

We  still  have  our  vision,  but  our  soctety 
has  been  drifting  away  from  the  world's  ma- 
jority: the  young  and  raw,  the  colored,  the 
hungry,  and  the  oppressed.  The  Peace 
Corps  to  helping  to  put  us  again  where  we 
belong.  It  to  o\u-  newest  hope  for  rejoin- 
ing the  majority  of  the  world  without  at  the 
same  time  betraying  our  cultxiral,  htotoric, 
political,  and  spiritual  ancestors  and  alllee. 
As  Pablo  Casato,  the  renowned  cellist  and 
democrat,  said  of  the  Peace  Corpe  last  year: 
"Thto  to  new,  and  It  to  also  very  old.  We 
have  come  from  the  tyranny  of  the  enor- 
mous, awesome,  discordant  machine,  back 
to  a  realization  that  the  beginning  and  the 
end  are  man — that  it  to  man  who  to  impor- 


tant, not  the  machine;  and  that  it  to  man 
who  accounts  for  growth,  not  Just  dollars 
and  factories.  Above  aU,  that  it  to  man 
who  to  the  object  of  aU  our  efforts." 

PaxsmxNT  Usees  Wist  Gbsmans  To  Am  Lxss 

DXVXLOPKD      NaTIOKS ASKS      FOB      GREATER 

ErrosTS  at  Inauovration  bt  Bonn  or  Its 
Own  Peace  Corps — Asm  Is  To  Lighten 
Burden  on  United  States 

(By  Gerd  WUcke) 

Bonn,  June  24. — President  Kennedy  made 
a  vigorous  plea  to  West  Germans  today  to 
~~share  their  wealth  and  knowledge  with  peo- 
ple in  the  less  developed  nations. 

"I  cannot  think  of  any  people  that  can 
serve  thto  cause  with  greater  success  and 
more  devotion  than  the  German  people."  he 
said.  "I  believe  that  you  are  greatly  needed." 

He  said  the  Gennans  would  "find  your 
greatest  reward  in  a  service  in  these  very 
difficult  times." 

The  President  made  the  appeal  during 
ceremonies  marking  the  offictol  inaugura- 
tion of  a  West  German  peace  corps.  The 
ceremonies  were  held  while  the  Preddent 
was  vidting  Preddent  Heinrich  Ltlbke  at  the 
latter's  official  residence,  the  Villa  Hammer- 
schmldt  in  Bonn. 

The  Preddent's  words  reflected  his  concern 
over  the  fact  that  the  United  States  bears 
the  major  burden,  flnancial  and  otherwise, 
of  helping  less  developed  nations  in  Ada, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  has  prodded  West  Ger- 
many to  expand  its  foreign  aid  programs. 

Mr.  Keimedy  said  he  hoped  that  the  United 
States  Peace  Corps  and  its  West  German 
equivalent  would  be  joined  by  "representa- 
tives of  dozens  of  other  free  countries  in  a 
great  international  effort  in  the  1960's  for 
peace." 

According  to  present  Goveriunent  plan- 
ning, the  German  peace  corpe,  offldally 
known  as  the  Oversea  Teaching  and  Aid 
Development  Service,  wiU  eventually  consist 
of  1.000  volunteers.  The  flrst  group  of  250 
yo\uig  men  and  women  to  to  be  ready  by 
late  next  year.  The  service  will  cost  the 
Government  the  equivalent  of  about  $6.- 
250.000  annually. 

However  repugnant  the  Communtot  sys- 
tem to,  the  Preddent  continued,  "it  never- 
theless has  been  able  to  enlist  the  devotion 
of  a  good  numy  people  all  arovmd  the  globe. 
I  hope  it  to  posdble  for  us  to  demonstrate 
an  even  greater  devotion  in  the  free  society." 

He  recalled  that  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  was 
foimded  in  1961  and  said  that  D.OOO  Ameri- 
cans would  be  serving  overseas  in  the  Corps 
by  the  end  of  thto  year. 

"I  believe  it  (the  Peace  Corps)  has  given 
us  an  opportunity  to  harness  the  idealism 
which  to,  I  think,  in  aU  free  people,  has 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  be  of  assistance 
not  merely  in  the  cold  fleld  of  economic  help, 
but  in  the  human  relations  which  must 
extot  for  a  happy  imderstanding  between 
people."  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

The  President  added  that  he  was  confident 
and  hopeful  that  German  youth  and  older 
citizens  "will  find  their  greateet  reward  not 
here,  pursuing  merely  their  private  pursuit, 
but  in  some  far-off  country." 

Text  or  AID  Spszcb  bt  PaxsmsMT  Kennedy 

Mr.  President  (Heinrich  LtttAe),  Chancel- 
lor (Adenauer),  Mr.  MintotMs,  I  want  to 
express  our  warm  congratulations  to  the 
Pederal  Republic,  to  the  people  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic,  for  the  effort  that  they  are 
now  imdertaking. 

The  VS.  Peace  Corps  commenced  in  1961, 
and  I  believe  it  has  given  us  sm  opportunity 
to  hamees  the  idealism  which  to,  I  think.  In 
aU  free  people,  and  has  given  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  assistance  not  merely  in  the 
cold  fleld  of  economic  help,  but  in  the  hu- 
man retotlons  which  murt  exist  for  a  happy 
understanding  between  people. 


Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
really  are  Islands  of  prosperity  in  a  sea  of 
I>overty.  South  of  us  live  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  on  the  edge  of  starvation,  and 
I  think  it  essential  that  we  demonstrate,  we 
in  the  United  States,  we  Ln  the  Attontlc  com- 
munity, that  we  demonstrate  oiu-  concern 
for  their  welfare.  However  repugnant  the 
Communist  system  to  to  all  of  us,  it  never- 
theless has  been  able  to  enltot  the  devotion 
of  a  good  many  people  all  around  the  globe. 
I  hope  it  is  posdble  for  us  to  demonstrate 
an  even  greater  devotion  in  the  free  society. 

GERMAN  ABnjTT  PRAISED 

Nine  thousand  Americans  will  be  serving 
overseas  by  the  end  of  thto  year.  In  some 
countries  of  Africa,  nearly  half  of  the  high- 
school  students  are  being  taught  by  Peace 
Corpsmen.  I  cannot  think  of  any  people 
that  can  serve  thto  cause  with  greater  suc- 
cess and  more  devotion  than  the  German 
people.  High-skilled  and  understanding  of 
the  great  issues  which  tear  the  world  apart. 
I  believe  that  you  are  greatly  needed  apd 
that  you  will,  as  the  (West  German)  Pres- 
ident said,  flnd  your  greatest  reward  in  a 
service  in  these  very  difficult  times.  Dante 
once  said  that  the  hottest  placee  in  hell  are 
reserved  for  those  who  in  a  period  of  moral 
cristo  maintain  their  neutrality.  Thto  to  a 
moral  cristo.  Thto  to  an  opportunity,  and  I 
am  confldent  that  the  Gennan  youth  will 
flnd  their  greatest  reward  not  here,  pursuing 
merely  their  private  pursuit,  but  in  some 
far-off  countqr.  In  some  small  village  they 
will  lay  a  seed  which  will  bring  a  rich  har- 
vest for  us  all  In  later  days. 

I  hope  that  these  Peace  Corpsmen  of 
America  and  the  members  of  the  German 
Development  Service  will  be  Joined  by  rep- 
reeentatives  of  dozens  of  other  free  countries 
in  a  great  international  effort  in  the  1960's 
for  peace.  I  congratiilate  the  people  of  Ger- 
many on  their  commitment  to  this  cause. 


A  TALENTED  AND  ABLE  DIPLOMAT: 
MRS.  EUGENIE  ANDERSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  fortunate  to  have  as  its 
Minister  to  Bulgaria  the  talented  and 
gracious  Eugenie  Anderson.  Mrs.  Ander- 
son has  been  my  close  friend  and  asso- 
ciate for  many  years.  A  naUve  and 
leading  citizen  of  Minnesota,  she  has  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  grasp  of  inter- 
national problems,  including  the  human 
problems  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all 
weighty  matters  of  state. 

I  was  gratified  when  my  good  friend 
Eugenie  Anderson  was  appointed  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  Bulgaria.  In  her  brief 
term  of  office  she  has  repaid  the  confi- 
dence of  her  well  wishers  many  times 
over.  The  proof  of  this,  I  believe,  can  be 
seen  in  the  text  of  her  address  of  June  14 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Carle- 
ton  College  in  Northfield,  Minn.  Without 
in  any  way  condoning  totalitarian  rule  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Mrs.  Anderson  shows 
that  she  can  recognize  change  when  it 
occurs. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief — 

She  says — 
Eastern  Europe  today  to  characterized  not  by 
homogeneity  but  by  dtoparity,  not  by  iden- 
tity of  policy  but  by  contrast.  In  fact,  real- 
ity today  in  Eastern  Europe  tmderscores 
Moscow's  loss  of  its  fonnw  claims  to  mono- 
Uthio  unity. 

Later  in  her  address,  Mrs.  Anderson 
observes: 

Pew  of  us  at  the  time  of  Stalin's  death 
could  have  predicted  that  10  years  toter,  the 
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Mrs.  Aadaw)  I's  words  reemphssiae  the 
bond  betweeu  he  American  people  and 
unoonqoered  peoples  of 
Enzoie.  They  constitute  a 
pledge  that  th  \  welfare  of  our  Eastern 
European  brot  lers  have  not  been,  and 
ncrer  will  be.  forgotten  Iqr  the  American 
Goremment. 

I  salute  Mrs.  jAnderson  for  her  realism, 
for  her  human  ty.  and  for  the  skill  with 
which  she  is  dofng  hor  Job  in  Sofia.  She 
with  us  too  briefly.  She 
returns  to  her  pbst  with  oar  warm  thanks 
and  our  eonttn  led  good  wishes. 

Mr.  Presiden ;.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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working  out  with  varying  degrees  of  diver- 
gence their  Internal  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

For  example.  Pcdand  permitted  In  1869-57 
a  reversal  of  the  c<^ectlvization  process  in 
agriculture.  Today  only  about  10  percent  of 
Polish  agrlcnltnral  land  Is  coUeetlvteed, 
while  In  Bulgaria  the  figure  la  90  percent. 
So  also  In  Poland,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Hungary,  consumers  have  fared  better  as  a 
result  of  the  events  at  1966  and  of  conscious 
government  policy.  Throughout  the  bloc, 
including  Bulgaria,  some  liberalization 
of  internal  rule  has  occurred.  Poland,  more 
than  other  countriee  in  the  area,  shows  the 
benefits  of  Increased  freedom.  But  there 
U  mounting  dissension  in  Caechoslovakia 
these  days.  Rumania  seems  to  be  reluctant 
to  subordinate  its  economy  to  the  planning 
decisions  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, look  at  Stalinist  Albcuiila's  anomalous 
position.  It  siqtports  Commiuilst  China  in 
Its  conflict  with  Moscow.  It  defies  the  Soviet 
Union  and  has  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
It.  yet  it  maintains  relations  with  the  eastern 
European  countriee. 

Oreat  economic  progress  has  been  <'i»tm^ 
by  all  the  eastern  European  regimes  during 
the  past  years.  The  govemmente  proclaim 
that  they  have  over-fulfilled  their  gross  in- 
dtistrial  production  plana.  Clearly,  the  suc- 
cessful fulfillment  of  economic  plans  Is  an 
attractive  subject  to  Conuuunlst  propagan- 
dists. Yet.  at  the  same  time,  severe,  per- 
sistent, and  chronic  food  shortages  haunt 
most  of  these  countries. 

VA.  policy  has  been  and  remains  con- 
sistent In  its  desire  to  see  governments  In 
eastern  European  countries — as  elsewhere — 
vrhlch  win  promote  the  full  Independence  of 
their  nations.  We  wish  to  see  governments 
which  will  guarantee  and  promote  all  the 
essential  Internal  freedoms  and  which  will 
work  peacefully  for  normal  and  constructive 
relations  with  all  coxmtrles. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  when  Stalin 
brought  down  the  Iron  Cinrtain,  he  tried 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  an  contacts  l)etween 
East  and  West.  He  hoped  thus  to  simplify 
his  assimilation  of  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  Into  the  Oommtmist  system.  United 
States  policy  has  always  encouraged  the 
drawing  aside  of  this  barrier.  We  want 
Eastern  European  coiintries  to  associate  with 
us  on  equal  terms. 

We  dxonid  seek  new  ways  to  remind  the 
peofdes  of  Eastern  Europe,  Communists  cr 
not,  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  West  and 
that  we  look  forward  to  a  day  of  even  closer 
association.  We  want  them  to  know  how 
wen  the  West  has  prospered  with  free  sys- 
tems. We  want  them  to  be  able  *x}  see  for 
themselves  that  the  West  Is  strong,  dynamic, 
and  united.  We  want  them  to  know  that  we 
are  completely  dedicated  to  world  peace,  but 
to  understand,  too.  that  the  West  is  also 
capable  of  defending  Itself. 

We  want  them  to  see  how  our  agricul- 
ture is  flourishing.  We  want  them  to  com- 
pare our  farm  system  with  that  of  collec- 
tivization. 

We  want  them.  Communists  and  non- 
Oommunlsts,  to  see  for  themselves  that  out 
peoi^e  work  hard  becaiise  our  incentive 
under  a  democratic  system  is  always  be- 
fore us:  the  opportunity  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living,  a  better  education  for  their 
children,  more  leisure  and  a  richer  life. 

It  Is  heartening  that  today,  toereasing 
numbers  of  Americans  are  visiting  eastern 
European  countriee.  Some  go  as  tourists 
out  of  curiosity:  others  to  see  their  families 
and  friends;  stiU  others  go  to  eschange 
knowledge  in  professional  fields  under  pri- 
vate or  oOelal  arrangements.  We  support 
these  oootacts.  They  help  people  to  under- 
stand the  prohlema  of  bridging  our  dlffer- 
cnosa.  Thsee  aaientlflc.  cultural,  and  educa- 
ttonal  eirhangwe  also  help  to  keep  the 
eastern  ■oropeea  Intelhgentsia  In  touch 
wttli  Important  developmenti  in  the  United 


States.  I  have  found  In  Bulgaria  a  pro- 
found himgar  for  oommunlcatloa  with 
Americans. 

We.  too.  welcome  the  ehanee  to  vlalt  with 
people  everywhere  In  the  world.  The  more 
Americana  the  world  meeta.  the  greater  will 
be  the  understanding  ot  American  principles. 
The  more  we  know  of  others,  the  richer  we 
win  be. 

And  what  about  our  •«o»«««i/»  relations? 

The  United  States  permits  trade  In  non- 
strateglo  goods  with  Eastern  Ewopeaa  eoon- 
trles. At  present  It  is  limited  but  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  our  relations  with 
these  countries  wlU  allow  such  trade  to  be 
more  significant.  We  want  theee  people  to 
Bhare  the  benefits  of  our  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  know-how.  Cultural  in- 
fiuences  invariably  accompany  and  follow 
trade  between  nations. 

Our  policy  toward  ■aatsm  Borope  has 
drawn  a  distinction  between  thoee  oountrles 
which  are  Independent  and  are  striving  for 
independence  and  those  which  subordinate 
their  interests  to  Uoecow.  Tugoeiavla.  while 
a  Communist  country,  le  not  alined  with 
the  Soviet  btoc  despite  Khnish^evli  wooing 
and  the  policies  It  f  cdlows  are  those  which  it 
beUeves  best  meet  ite  national  latsrssts.  I 
have  already  menttoned  soeM  ways  la  which 
Poland  has  Uberallzed  ita  internal  rule.  As 
a  result  of  the  distinctive  dsvalopiBento  in 
these  two  countries,  both  have  most-favored- 
natlon  tariff  treatment  for  the  goods  they 
export  to  the  United  Stotee— that  Is  to  say. 
the  tariff  duties  levied  on  tbelr  goods  are 
as  low  as  those  on  goods  coning  from  any 
other  country. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  Ttade  Bxpaaslon 
Act  of  1962.  congress  required  ttie  President 
to  withdraw  "as  soon  as  praetloable"  nxat- 
favored-natlon  treatment  from  aU  Conmiu- 
nlst  countries,  in  effect,  from  Tugoeiavla  and 
Poland  since  they  were  the  only  ones  en- 
joying this  status.  This  requirement  goes 
completely  against  the  ptdley  toward  Bwtem 
Europe  followed  by  President  Kennedy  and 
his  predecessors.  It  would  slam  the  door  in 
the  face  of  those  two  countrlss  which  have 
moet  smphatlraHy  rejected  8tallnlst-type 
rule  and  have  tried  to  evolve  policies  aeoord- 
ing  to  their  national  Interests.  It  would 
mean  lumping  them  together  with  aU  the 
other  Communist  oountrles  as  If  there  w«re 
no  differences  among  them.  It  would  mean 
discouraging  aU  Esstsra  Buropeaa  oountrles 
from  developing  meaningful  associations 
with  the  United  SUtes.  It  would  Ipiore 
oiir  vital  interesto  in  the  area,  since  it  would 
prevent  us  from  pursuing  a  constructive  pol- 
icy. Instead  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  our  relations  to  purely  formal  dip- 
lomatic contacts  of  the  least  effective  kind. 
Instead  of  demonstrating  our  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  peoplea  of  Baetem  Europe, 
we  would  appear  to  be  writing  them  off. 

The  Preaident  has  alrsady  Indicated  his 
wish  to  see  this  provision  of  the  Ttade  Ex- 
pansion Act  amended  ao  that  he  might  have 
flexible  authority  to  continue  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  for  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
Our  vital  intereats  in  Eastern  Europe  require 
this  authority  for  the  Preeldeat. 

Few  of  us  at  the  time  of  Stalin's  death 
could  have  predicted  that  10  years  latsr,  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  would  be  involved  In  a 
raging  ideological  dispute  over  freedom  for 
the  writer  and  arUst.  that  Poland  would 
have  all  but  abandoned  agricultural  collec- 
tivisation, that  a  Hungarian  Premier  coiild 
declare  that  "whoever  is  not  against  us  Lb 
with  us,"  and  that  Albania  would  side  with 
Communist  China  against  the  B>smlln.  Of 
greatest  moment,  however,  is  the  Impact 
which  the  SIno-Sovlet  oonfllct  vrlll  have  on 
the  loyalties  of  sastem  European  parties. 

The  people  of  Eastern  Europe  are  aware 
of  the  disarray  la  the  Conuaunlst  world. 
And  whether  they  know  It  or  not.  they  have 
contributed  to  their  own  wdfhre  by  the 
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pressure  they  have  brought  against  their 
governments.  Whether  by  passive  resistance 
or  occasional  overt  action,  the  people  them- 
selves have  forced  changes  and  concessions 
from  their  governments. 

We  believe  that  Eastern  E\u«pe  la  today 
in  a  Stete  of  fiux.  No  one  can  predict  what 
win  evolve.  Meanwhile  we  intend  to  maln- 
teln  an  active  jMlicy  which  wiU  expand  our 
contacts  with  ^Eastern  Europeans.  We  per- 
sistently wish  to  demonstrate  that  we  are 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  these  peo- 
ple. We  are  Interested  In  their  national 
aspirations  for  Independence.  We  want  to 
keep  them  informed  about  Western  thought 
in  aU  areas  of  science  and  culture. 

The  process  of  change  in  Eastern  Europe 
Is  boimd  to  continue.  The  ideological  rift 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  must  necessarily  have  a  strong  im- 
pact on  the  Communist  world.  The  Com- 
mon Market  factor  In  European  and  world 
trade  wiU  add  some  hardship  to  the  eastern 
European  countries.  Already  they  are  try- 
ing to  avoid  the  anticipated  dlsequilibriiun 
by  integrating  their  own  economies.  At  the 
same  time  they  continue  to  be  fascinated 
by  the  poeslbUities  of  trade  contacts  with 
the  West.  In  the  Ught  of  aU  these  shifting 
forces,  the  United  Stetes  must  pursue  a  com- 
plex policy  which  can  teke  accoimt  of  the 
area's  new  dynamics. 

We  wish  to  respond  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  Eastern  European  peoples,  which  are 
basically  akin  to  our  own  revolutionary 
Ideals.  They,  too,  dream  of  being  able  to  en- 
rich their  lives,  to  enjoy  the  responsibility  of 
Uberty  and  to  pursue  the  goal  of  happiness. 
They  too  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

Let  us  maintain  our  confidence  in  these 
peoples,  who  through  the  centuries  have  en- 
dured so  much.  The  tides  of  change  which 
now  encompfws  the  globe  are  at  wtn-k  in  East- 
cm  Europe,  too.  MSanwhUe  the  present 
phase  of  ferment  throughout  the  Commu- 
nist world  reqtiires  Imaginative,  active  UJ5. 
policies.  Theee  can  be  effective  only  if  un- 
derstood and  supported  by  the  American 
people. 

And  what  of  your  own  personal  role  in 
theee  years  of  unremitting  change?  For  ul- 
timately, the  canTlng  forward  of  American 
Ideals  depends  on  individual  Anoerlcans: 
What  kind  of  ideas  move  us;  what  values  we 
cherish;  whether  a  humane  morality  guides 
us;  with  what  courage  we  act;  what  kind  of 
children  we  raise;  what  sort  of  echools  and 
conunnnitles  we  sustain;  what  quaUty  of 
arta.  Uterature,  theater  and  music  we  create; 
how  we  nourish  the  sciences;  what  stand- 
arda  of  exceUence  Inspire  us;  whether  we 
relate  ourselves  as  friends  and  brothers,  re- 
gardless of  ckAqt,  religion  or  xutlonaUty;  how 
we  resolve  our  personal  and  national  criass; 
and  finaUy.  whetho-  we  as  individuals  accept 
America's  responsibility  to  the  world. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  in  which 
you  can  work  for  the  triumph  of  American 
Ideals.  But  underlying  any  life  course  you 
may  choose  must  be  an  endiuing  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  would  hope  that  many  of  you  will  dis- 
cover that  politica  are  the  central  means  we 
Americans  have  for  preserving  freedom,  for 
continuing  our  unfinished  revolution. 

We  can  surmount  our  enormous  difflcultles 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  only  if  enough  edu- 
cated men  and  women  engage  themselves  in 
the  struggle  of  polities.  It  does  not  matter 
which  party  you  choose.  It  is  imperative  to 
Infuse  a  new  responsibility  in  both  parties. 
Recently  a  national  survey  showed  that  only 
4  percent  of  Americans  belong  to  any  politi- 
cal organisation.  How  can  we  hope  to  im- 
prove our  democracy  If  our  political  parties 
are  run  by  such  a  few? 

There  are  many  explosive  and  compelttag 
needs  and  eonfllcte  In  America.  Indeed  ttie 
present  eonftontotlon  In  race  relatlona  la  of 
epic  piopoiUons  certainly  tfbarpcr,  deeper, 
and  broader  than  any  since  the  Ctvfi  War. 
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Now  we  must  achieve  txtXH  racial  equaUty  not 
only  in  civU  righto  but  in  aU  areas  iiMtiiMUng 
education,  '  housing,  and  employment. 
Progress  must  be  accelerated  in  all  sections 
of  our  country — ^North  and  South,  Bast, 
Wsst.  and  Middle  West,  too.  Resolving  this 
major  crisis  without  further  violence  now — 
not  tomorrow — today — la  an  Imperative  for 
us  aU.  Our  consciences,  as  individual  Ameri- 
cans, cannot  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of 
indifference,  brutality,  and  wrong  against 
our  fellow  man.  Our  Nation — as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world — cannot  affcvd  more  trage- 
dies like  Birmingham  and  Uttle  Bock.  I 
should  add  that  many  Americans  are  now 
working  hard  to  eliminate  segregation  in 
those  areas,  as  elsewhere. 

FinaUy.  I  submit  that  American  foreign 
policy  also  depends  on  American  politics.  It 
Is  Important  that  some  of  you  wlU  enter 
the  American  Foreign  Service,  the  Peace 
Corps,  AID.  Indeed  I  would  urge  you  to 
consider  giving  several  years  of  your  lives  to 
serving  your  country  abroad. 

But  f uUy  as  xn^nt  is  the  need  for  inspired, 
courageous  men  and  women  at  home  to  help 
shape  American  pontics,  which  in  turn  molds 
our  foreign  policy. 

American  politics  needs  more  young  lead- 
ers who  know  the  times  into  which  you  have 
been  bom.  Our  country  needs  more  young 
men  and  women  who  imderstand  the  Infinite 
worth  of  the  individual  and  his  freedom. 
We  need  more  young  Americans  who  want  to 
share  our  Uberties,  our  abundance,  our 
dreams  with  others.  For  it  is  the  unfinished 
American  Revolution  which  is  still  the  hope 
of  mankind. 

As  Lincoln  said  so  well,  when  pondering 
the  meaning  of  our  Revolution: 

"It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  motherland — but 
something  in  that  Declaration  giving  liberty, 
not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
hope  to  the  world  for  aU  future  time." 


COLLECTIVE      BABGAININa      DOES 
'TtOBK — STEELWORKERS  AND 

STEEL  COMPANIES  REACH  FULL 
ACCORD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Institution  of  collective  bargaining  has 
become  the  established  method  of  insur- 
ing industxial  peace  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  However,  lately  there 
have  been  repeated  attacks  upon  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  regard  to  its  ability 
to  perform  this  functlcm  In  ttie  face  of 
the  increased  pace  of  automation  and 
heavy  unemployment.  At  times  the 
union  movement  itself  has  been  criticized 
for  the  breakdown.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  recently  negotiated  agree- 
ment between  the  Utiited  Steelworkers 
of  America  and  the  steel  industry.  This 
agreement  Is  unprecedented  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  but 
because  of  the  manner  through  which  it 
was  derived. 

The  Steelworkers  Unicm  has  been  pio- 
neering in  the  field  of  o^ective  bargam- 
ing  with  a  human  relations  committee, 
a  labor-management  committee  built 
into  the  contract  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuous contact  between  the  union  and 
the  companies.  Bargaininc  was  not  left 
to  the  feverish  activity  <rf  ttie  last  few 
wedcs  prior  to  the  tenntoation  of  ttie 
agreement  Issues  were  diseussed  many 
months  prior  to  the  reopening  date  of 
the  contract  The  union  and  the  in- 
dustry were  so  far  advanced  in  prelimi- 


nary discussions  that  it  was  not  felt 
necessary  to  file  for  an  official  reopening. 
Hence  the  negotiations  which  were  tak- 
ing place  in  the  last  few  wedcs  in  Pitts- 
burgh, were  not  conducted  under  a  dead- 
line of  a  threatened  strike. 

The  Steelworkers  Union  and  the  steel 
industry  are  to  be  ooografeulated  for  de- 
veloping this  new  method  of  eoUeetive 
bargaining.  It  is  indicative  of  the 
statesmanship  of  Unkm  President  David 
J.  McDonald  and  the  executive  ofllcers 
of  the  major  steel  ocmipanies.  It  also 
ushers  in  a  new  era  of  mature  relation- 
ship in  labor-management  affairs.  It 
strengthens  the  role  of  free  private  col- 
lective bargaining  in  our  aodetgr  without 
reliance  upon  <»■  interference  by  gov- 
ernment I  praise  this  onion  and  the 
industry  for  devising  this  method  of 
perfecthig  collective  bargaining;  it 
should  reassure  the  American  people  that 
the  public  interest  is  best  served  by  free 
and  independent  bargaining.  I  adc 
unanimous  eonsent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
OKa  a  copy  of  the  statement  passed  by 
the  wage  poUcy  committee  oH  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  in  regard  to  the 
recent  accomplishments  of  the  hmnan 
relations  committee. 

There  being  no  ohjectioa.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoan,  as  follows: 

SrATncKNT  or  UrmNATRnrsi.  Wsee  Polict 
CoMMrms,  UHtno  Stsxlwokksbs  or 
AMxaiCA,  JXTOTB  ao.  1963 

X 

After  the  great  steel  strike  of  1068.  the 
United  Steelworkers  ot  America  and  the 
major  steel  oompanles  came  to  realise  that 
a  drastic  change  would  have  to  be  atade  in 
the  nature  of  their  relationship  If  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  e:qMrlenee  was  to  be  avoided. 
Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Joint  study 
committee  would  be  estebllshed,  to  be  known 
as  the  hiuian  relations  reeear^  conunittee, 
which  would  attempt  during  the  term  of  the 
agreement  to  study  the  mutual  problems  of 
the  parties  and  to  arrive  at  mutuaUy  satis- 
factory solutions.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
device  would  make  possible  a  more  thorough 
exploration  of  problems  In  a  more  coop- 
erative atmosphere,  tree  of  the  preesure  of 
Imminent  deartllnrs.  The  wage  poUcy  com- 
mittee wholeheartedly  endorsed  this  effort 
to  find  a  new  approadi  to  coUective 
bargaining. 

This  imaginative  experiment  bore  ite  first 
fruite  in  ises.  In  that  year  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  the  11  major 
steel  companies  nuule  a  historic  agreement — 
months  In  advance  of  the  expltatUm  date 
of  the  1989  agreement — ^whldi  was  beaed  In 
large  part  upon  the  work  whldi  had  been 
done  .  by  the  himian  relations  research 
conunittee. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  1902  agreements  pro- 
vided for  the  continxiatlon  of  the  human 
relations  research  eommlttee.  under  the 
name  of  h\unan  relations  oomndttee,  on  a 
greatly  expanded  basts.  A  number  of  very 
broad,  dtScuIt,  and  Important  problems  were 
specifically  referred  to  that  ecmaitttee  for 
study. 

Since  the  principal  problem  facing  our 
members  is  the  problem  of  unemployasent, 
most  of  the  issues  which  were  : 
liuman  relations  committee 
fectlng  Job  and  Income  eeeurlty. 
eluded  the  foUowiag: 

1.  Hie  ereattan  of 
tlea  throu^  ▼aratlnsis  of 

3.  Tike  eonfaacUng   out  of 
eouid  be  pertocmed  by  baigatmng  ualt  em- 
ployeea. 


which 
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of  overtime  work  for 
while  others  are  on  layoff 
than  a  full  40-hour  week. 
by  supervisors  of  work 
by  bargaining  imlt  em- 


it dlreeted  tbe  human  rela- 
te study   these   fvoblems 
to  arrive  at  mutually  accept- 
Xt  was  further  agreed  that 
relations  committee  was  un- 
to these  problems,  el- 
formally  reopen  negotiations 
by  written  notice  any  time 
1969.  with  tbe  right  to  strike 
days  after  such  reopening. 
lOon  as  the   ink  on   the   1962 
dry.   the   hxunan  relations 
working  o     the  subjects 
well  as  the  others  which 
to  It  for   study.     Bach 
In  depth  by  a  separate 
of    experts.   In    consultation 
repreeentatlves,  and  each 
reported  regularly  to  the  top- 
of   the  human   relations 
tbe  progress  that  was  being 
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however,  were  not  easy  of 

a   goold   faith   effort   on 

the  time  lf*y  1,  196S.  arrived 

wide  areas  of  differences  on 

The  International  officers  and 

however,  decided   to  con- 

«3f  tbe  human  relations  com- 

f*w  more  weeks.  In  the  hope 

solutions  might  be  found 
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Mr"™"*'**  has  reported  to 

]  Luman  relations  committee  has 

Jo  int  recommendations  on  all  of 

r^^rred  to  above,  as  well  as  certain 

which  the  committee  directed 

Theee  recommendations  are 
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vacations:    We   have    finally 
long-held  goal  of  expanding 
opportunities  by  giving  senior 
8-month  vacations.    The 
committee    has    recom- 
expanslon  ot  the  existing 
raeatlon  plan.  In  order  to  pro- 
In  the  top  half  of  the  con- 
roster  at  each  company  (the 
i  13-week  extended  vacation 
years.    Employees  In  the  lower 
conttnuoxis  service  roster   (the 
would  continue  to  receive  the 
I*  f^«M"g  plan,  on  an  aocel- 
untQ  such  time  as  they  Join 
Employees  In  the  senior 
also  raoalv*  tb*lr  regular  vaca- 
In  which  they  do  not  re- 
extended  vacation,  and 
1  additional  week  of  vacation 
th*  savlnip  and  vacation  plan 


■  roup. 


each  6  years,  to  be  deferred,  however,  until 
retirement. 

The  plan  would  be  financed  by  increasing 
the  present  8-cent-per-hour  contribution  to 
the  financial  availability  account  to  13.6 
cents  per  hour,  beginning  Jan\iary  1.  1964. 
The  additional  money  will  not  only  finance 
the  new  benefiU  but  will  also  speed  up  the 
operation  of  the  cycle  under  the  old  plan  so 
as  more  nearly  to  i^proach  the  objective  of 
1  additional  week  of  vacation  every  other 
year  tor  the  Junior  group. 

The  revised  plan  would  operate  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  On  January  1  the  work 
force  will  be  divided  into  the  senior  group 
and  the  Junior  group.  During  the  following 
5  years,  5  percent  of  the  members  of  the  sen- 
ior group  will  become  entitled  to  the  13-week 
extended  vacation  benefit  every  3  months,  to 
the  extent  that  there  are  sufficient  funds  In 
the  account,  so  that  at  the  end  of  6  years 
(20  quarters)  each  eligible  employee  will 
have  become  enUtled  to  one  extended  vaca- 
tion benefit.  Unless  the  employment  situa- 
tion becomee  drastically  worse,  the  amounts 
to  be  contributed  shovild  be  8\ifflclent  to 
finance  the  benefits  as  they  come  due. 

All  employees  in  the  top  half  of  the  oon- 
tlnuoxis  service  roster  who  retire  after  June 
1.  1963,  will  be  eligible  for  the  benefit.  The 
portion  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  present 
savings  and  vacation  plan  benefit  will  be 
payable  to  them  on  January  1,  1964. 

After  January  1,  1964.  senior  group  em- 
ployees who  retire  on  pension  will  become 
entitled  to  the  benefit  immediately  upon  re- 
tirement. As  of  each  quarterly  calculation 
date  under  the  plan,  an  additional  number 
of  senior  group  employees,  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  5-percent  quota  for  that  quarter, 
wUl  become  entitled  to  their  13-week  vaca- 
tion, which  will  be  scheduled  for  some  time 
before  the  end  of  the  following  calendar  year, 
subject  to  operating  requirements.  Em- 
ployees who  are  eligible  for  pension  when 
they  become  entitled  to  the  13-week  benefit 
wlU  receive  the  benefit  only  upon  retirement. 
An  employee  who  becomee  eligible  for  pen- 
sion after  having  become  entitled  to  an  ex- 
tended vacation  will,  upon  retirement,  re- 
ceive an  additional  partial  benefit  on  the 
basis  of  1  week  for  each  6  months  of  service 
since  his  entitlement  date,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  9  weeks.  Accrual  of  partial  benefits  will 
stop  upon  attainment  of  full  pension  eligi- 
bility (age  66, 15  years  of  service) . 

As  under  the  existing  plan,  any  employee 
in  the  senior  group  who  is  age  66  or  over  and 
who  doee  not  retire  upon  becoming  eligible 
for  a  pension  will  have  any  benefit  which  Is 
payable  only  upon  retirement  under  the  plan 
reduced  by  10  percent  for  every  3  months  by 
which  he  delays  retirement. 

Employees  who  are  age  63  at  over  at  the 
time  they  become  entitled  to  an  extended 
vacation  will  have  the  option  of  taking  the 
vacation  In  the  normal  course,  taking  it  Just 
prior  to  retirement,  or  taking  it  in  the  form 
of  a  lump-sum  payment  upon  retirement. 

Employees  In  the  Jxmior  group  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  benefits  as  under  the  exist- 
ing savings  and  vacation  plan.  It  is  expected 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  pro- 
vide this  group  with  1  week  of  vacation  every 
2  years. 

The  plan  contains  a  provision  insuring 
that  the  full  12.6  cents  per  hour  (and,  in 
addition,  any  spillover  from  the  sub  plan 
up  to  26  percent  of  the  coet  of  the  new 
plan)  will  be  used  to  pay  benefits.  If  more 
money  Is  available  than  Is  needed  to  pay  the 
benefits  described  above.  Junior  group  em- 
ployeee  will  be  moved  Into  the  senior  group 
to  make  up  for  employees  who  have  not  re- 
ceived an  extended  vacation  benefit  and  have 
left  the  work  force,  and  to  expand  the  size  of 
the  senior  group  In  proportion  to  any  In- 
creases in  the  size  at  the  total  work  force. 
Beyond  this,  additional  weeks  of  vacation 
pay  will  be  provided  for  all  employees  imder 
the  plan  so  long  as  funds  are  available. 


The  pay  for  that  part  of  the  13-week  ex- 
tended vacation  which  is  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar vacation  will  be  based  upon  a  40-hour 
week.  Extended  vacation  pay  will  be  pay- 
able weekly  or  In  a  limip  sum  at  the  em- 
ployee's option. 

At  the  end  of  the  5-year  period,  the  then 
existing  work  force  will  again  be  divided  into 
a  senior  group  and  a  Junior  group  and  tbe 
entire  process  will  begin  again. 

2.  Insurance:  In  addition  to  the  substan- 
tial economic  Improvements  described  above, 
the  human  relations  committee,  as  the  re- 
sult of  its  study  of  medical  care  and  insur- 
ance, has  recommended  that  the  present  in- 
surance program  be  greatly  Improved  by 
increasing  hospitalization  protection  under 
our  Insurance  agreements  from  120  to  365 
days,  increasing  sickness  and  accident  bene- 
fits by  $10  per  week,  and  increasing  the  life 
insurance  benefits  by  9500.  The  committee 
has  further  recommended  that  in  companies 
which  have  a  different  pattern  of  Insurance 
benefits  the  parties  should  make  equivalent 
Improvements   by  mutual   agreement. 

3.  Experimental  agreement:  In  an  effort 
to  work  out  a  fair  accommodation  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  parties  with  respect  to  the 
other  Job  security  Issues,  the  h\unan  rela- 
tions committee  has  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  new  contract  provisions, 
on  an  experimental  basis,  for  the  period 
August  1.  1963.  throtigh  December  31,  1964. 

(a)  With  respect  to  the  contracting  out 
of  bargaining  unit  work,  the  committee  has 
drafted  a  prbvision  which.  In  addition  to 
preserving  all  existing  protections,  spells  out 
certain  specific  restrictions  in  order  to  Im- 
prove or  clarify,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  ex- 
isting protections  toe  bargaining  unit  em- 
ployees. The  new  provision  would  provide, 
among  other  things,  the  following: 

(1)  Production,  service,  and  day-to-day 
maintenance  and  repair  work  which  by 
established  practice  has  been  performed  by 
bargaining  unit  employees  will  not  be  con- 
tracted out  for  performance  within  the  plant 
except  by  mutual  agreement. 

(2)  Production,  service  and  day-to-day 
maintenance  and  repair  work  which  has  in 
the  past  been  performed  by  bargaining  unit 
employees  In  some  circumstances  and  out- 
side contractors  In  other  circumstances  will 
not  be  contracted  out  for  performance  with- 
in the  plant  except  In  accordance  with  ex- 
isting practice,  except  by  mutual  agreement. 

(3)  Intermittent  maintenance  and  repair 
work  not  falling  In  the  above  categories,  and 
installation,  replacement,  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  equipment  and  productive  facilities 
which  do  not  Involve  major  new  construc- 
tion, replacement,  or  reconstruction  may  not 
be  contracted  out  for  performance  within 
the  plant  unless  the  company  demonstrates 
that  to  do  so  Is  more  reasonable  than  per- 
forming the  work  with  bargaining  unit  em- 
ployees, taking  Into  accotint  all  the  relevant 
factors. 

(4)  A  special  Joint  committee  on  con- 
tracting out  will  be  eetabllshed  at  each  plant 
to  resolve  problems  in  connection  with  the 
operation  and  application  of  the  agreement. 
as  well  as  any  other  problenu  relating  to 
contracting  out.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee will  be  notified  before  any  work  is  con- 
tracted out  within  the  plant,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  \mlon  members  the  matter  will 
be  discussed  In  an  effort  to  reach  agreement 
before  action  Is  taken.  In  the  absence  of 
agreement  in  such  a  situation,  the  matter 
may  be  processed  as  a  grievance  under  the 
grievance  and  arbitration  procedure. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  super- 
visors performing  bargaining  tmlt  work,  tbe 
committee  has  reconunended  contract  lan- 
guage which  would  flatly  prohibit  such  con- 
duct unless  the  work  Is  experimental.  Is  per- 
formed In  coimectlon  with  a  demonstration 
for  the  piir{>ose  of  Instructing  and  training 
employees,  ts  reqtilred  by  emergency  condi- 
tions, or  Is  negligible  In  amoimt  and.  under  '■ 
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the  existing  circumstances,  cannot  reason- 
ably b*  asslgaed  to  a  bargatnlng  unit  em- 
l^oya*.  T%*  prohibition  would  not  qvly  to 
work  which  Is  Incidental  to  supervisory  dn> 
tlaa  on  a  job  normally  performad  by  tbe 
supervisor. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  as- 
signment of  bargaining  unit  wortt  to  non- 
bargalnlng  unit  employees,  th*  committee 
has  recommended  an  adoption  of  a  provision 
deelgned  to  assure  that  new  or  changed  Jobs 
will  not  be  excluded  tram  the  btegalning 
unit,  when  they  Involve  a  slgnlfleant  amount 
of  bargaining  unit  duties,  even  though  they 
may  also  Involve  duties  not  normally  per- 
formed within  the  bargaining  unit. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  overtime  prob- 
lems, the  ccnnmlttee  has  recommended  adop- 
tion of  a  provision  that  If  qualified  lald-off 
employeee  are  avallaUe  and  It  can  reason- 
ably be  foreeeen  that  those  employees  could 
be  recalled  for  a  period  of  2  or  more  weeks 
to  pel f mm  the  work  In  question,  overtime 
win  not  be  assigned  xmlees  management  first 
notifies  ttie  union  and  upon  request  dls- 
ctisses  Its  decision,  and  any  suggested  alter- 
natives, with  the  appropriate  grievance  eom- 
mltteeman. 

The  recommendations  as  to  the  experi- 
mental provisions  are  applicable  to  tbe  units 
covered  by  the  basle  steel  labor  agreements. 
As  to  tmlts  covered  by  separate  agreements, 
the  committee  recommends  that  soions  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  adoption  of  theee 
provlslotts,  so  as  to  permit  recognition  of  the 
circumstance*  applicable  in  th*  particular 
situation. 

4.  Job  classification  manual:  Although  the 
committee  has  not  completed  the  Job  of  de- 
veloping a  uniform,  i^xlated  Job  classlflca. 
tlon  manual,  great  progress  has  been  made 
and  an  agreed-l^)on  procedure  has  been 
worked  out  for  finishing  the  Job  by  June  30. 
1963.  The  updated  manual  shaH  be  applied 
to  the  description  and  classification  of  aU 
Jobs  newly  established  or  changed  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963.  Claims  for  retroactive  pay  In 
connection  with  any  pending  grievance  deal- 
ing with  a  Job  established  or  changed  after 
January  1  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  April  6,  1962,  agreement,  with  respect 
to  the  period  prior  to  June  30,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  manual  for  any  subsequent 
period. 

6.  Vacation  scheduling:  Tlie  human  rela- 
tions committee  has  recommended  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  provision  to  the  1963  agree- 
ment concerning  scheduling  of  the  extra 
week  of  vacation  for  an  employee  having 
10  but  less  than  15  years,  or  35  or  more 
year*  of  continuous  service.  Under  the  1962 
agreement  such  weeks  co\iId  be  scheduled 
throughout  the  calendar  year.  The  recom- 
mended provision  makes  It  clear  that  the  In- 
tention of  this  scheduling  provision  was  to 
remove  any  time  limitation  as  to  the  sched- 
uling of  these  vacations  without  affecting  the 
other  rules,  including  seniority  preference, 
which  are  applicable  to  aU  vacation  weeks. 

6.  Human  relations  committee:  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  It  be  con- 
tinued In  effect  during  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment and  has  added  to  the  committee 
functions  a  study  to  determine  the  problems 
of  fabricating,  manufacturing,  and  wars- 
housing  operations  In  relation  to  basic  steel 
collective  bargaining.  The  committee  has 
further  recommended  modification  of  the  hu- 
man relations  sections  of  the  agreements  so 
as  to  provide  for  review  of  experience  under 
the  recommended  experimental  agreement. 

7.  Clerical  and  technical  units:  The  com- 
mittee has  reconmiended  experimental  pro- 
visions covering  contracting  out,  overtime. 
BupervlsorB  working  and  scope  of  the  bar- 
gaining unit  applicable  to  clerical  and  tech- 
nical units.  The  committee  also  recommends 
that  the  savings  and  vacation  plans  for  such 
units  be  revised  In  the  same  manner  as  th* 


plans  for  production  and  maintenance  tmlts. 
except  as  may  be  otherwise  mutuaUy  agreed. 

8.  Term:  Th»  ooanmltt**  has  reoomm*nded 
that  th*  abov*  terms  constltttt*  a  settlonent 
of  an  Issues  which  ihan  be  reopenahl*  In 
1963  and  that  the  agreement  as  amended 
should  be  est*nd*d  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
opened on  130  days  notice  served  on  or  after 
January  1,  1966.  Th*  oommlttae  has  also 
rsocMnmended  that  thos*  manufacturing,  tab- 
rlcaUng.  and  warehousing  operations  which 
In  th*  past  hav*  had  contracts  with  delayed 
expiration  dates  should  i»ovlde  for  an  eqi^v- 
atent  delay  In  th*  termination  provisions  ot 
tt»ir  new  agr**m*nts. 

ft.  Other  recommendations ;  On  several  Is- 
sue* th*  human  r*latkn*  oommitt**  has  r*c- 
ommended  that  setttamants  b«  worked  out  by 
the  respective  negotiating  eommlttees.  The 
eommlttee  hs*  not  reooounended  that  the 
entire  settlement  be  mMl*  oontlngent  upon 
resolutton  of  the**  Issuss  but  it  has  urged 
that  svery  poesIM*  *ffart  b*  made  by  the 
negotlatlnc  committee*  to  reach  agreonent 
on  the  following  Issues. 

(a)  Oertaln  oontracts  oKntaln  provlatons 
on  th*  tabfteU  covered  by  the  reoonanended 
•xprlmsntal  agreement.  In  some  caaas 
tb***  provisions  plao*  restrletioas  on  th* 
eompaniss  whleh  are  more  strict  than  those 
contained  In  the  proposed  expwimental 
agreement.  The  human  relations  oonmlt- 
tee  has  urged  that  th*  ie*p*eUf*  nagotlat- 
Ing  oommlttae*  at  the  companl**  where  this 
situation  exists  make  every  effort  to  oonf arm 
tbelr  eontraetiial  provisions  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  experimental  agreement  so 
that  a  uniform  basis  for  further  progress  in 
those  areas  can  be  obtained. 

(b)  The  committee  has  recommended  that 
tht  negotiating  committees  at  fabricating, 
manufacturing  and  war^ouslng  operations 
whose  agreements  now  expire  at  the  same 
time  as  the  basic  steel  agreements  shall  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  question  of 
whether  delayed  expiration  dates,  similar 
to  those  found  In  other  nonbaslc  steel  op- 
erations, should  be  provided  In  their  new 
agreements. 

(c)  Hie  establishment  ot  the  new  13- 
week  extended  vacation  so  affects  the  vaca- 
tion scheduling  situation  that  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  each  negotiating 
committee  seriously  consider  the  desirability 
of  enlarging  the  period  for  regular  vacations 
to  the  entire  calendar  year,  so  as  to  permit 
the  sfihertullng  of  extended  vacations  for 
senior  employees  In  the  more  desirable 
months. 

m 

The  recommendations  of  tb*  human  rela- 
tions committee  have  already  been  reported 
to  the  steel  companies  co<yd1natlng  com- 
mittee, which  has  the  authority  to  negotiate 
agreements  on  behalf  of  the  11  companies. 
President  McDonald  has  reported  to  us  that 
tbe  companies  are  willing  to  accept  theee 
recommendations  as  a  basis  for  the  settle- 
UMUt  of  all  issues  which  are  reopenable  in 
1963. 

As  the  elected  representatives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
charged  with  the  responsibiUty  of  establish- 
ing the  union's  ooUeetlve  bargaining  policy, 
this  wage  policy  oonamlttee  enthuslasticaUy 
•ndoraes  this  proposad  aettlement.  which 
cepreeent*  enormous  progrees  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  steelworkers. 

The  new  extended  vacation  plan,  long  a 
goal  of  our  union.  wlU  create  at  least  15j000 
new  Jobs  in  the  basic  steel  operations  of 
these  11  companies  alone,  and  many  more 
thoxisands  when  applied  throughout  our  Ju- 
risdiction. At  the  same  time,  it  win  reward 
long -eer vice  employees  with  a  periodic  «x- 
tend«d  vacation  for  rest,  recreation,  and  mU- 
lmprov*m*nt.  It  wUl  also  provid*  *mploy*e* 
with  greater  (^portunitles  for  training  and 
promotion,  and  wiU  encourage  the  voluntary 


retirement  of  older  employ***,  nils  plan 
wm  b*  Uvlng  proof  to  th*  world  that  free 
collective  baigalnlng.  while  unable  to  stttv* 
an  the  economic  probl«ns  of  our  aodcty. 
can  make  substantial  contrlbuttons  toward 
achievement  of  the  national  goal  of  fuU 
employment  for  an. 

The  Improved  Insurance  program  win  pro- 
vide significantly  greater  flnanrtal  security 
to  steelworkers  during  periods  of  senoos  m- 
ness.  and  greater  seciu-ity  to  their  famine* 
upon  the  death  of  the  breadwinner. 

The  new  exj>erimental  agreement  repre- 
sents real  progress  toward  a  fair  solution  of 
the  problems  created  by  oontractlng  out. 
supervisors  working.  loss  of  Jobs  through 
erosion  of  the  bargaining  unit,  and  the 
assignment  of  overtime  while  employees  are 
on  layoff. 

The  revised.  unUorm  Job  si— siftnatton 
manual  wiU,  when  completed,  help  assure 
achievement  of  our  goal  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  under  a  fair  and  equltaM*  wag* 
structure  which  is  adapted  to  tb*  changing 
technology  of  the  Industry. 

We  take  great  pride,  not  only  In  the  sub- 
stantive achievements  of  the  human  rela- 
tions committee,  but  In  the  human  relations 
eommlttee  Itself.  This  eooeept.  developed 
by  this  union  and  the  steel  Industry,  has 
now  been  adopted  In  many  other  immwinlss 
and  IndustrUa.  and  hoUia  i^eat  proml**  for 
the  achievement  of  greater  Industrial  peao* 
and  mora  productive  coUectlve  bargaining. 
It  is  a  resounding  answer  to  those  who  say 
that  collective  bargaining  has  lost  its  cre- 
ativity, or  is  \inable  to  meet  the  needs  of  th* 
times. 

We  salute  the  International  oOesr*  and 
the  executive  board,  vi^w  had  th*  vision  to 
realize  that  the  human  relation*  eommlttee 
coiild  produce  results,  without  formal  re- 
opening, and  VTho  had  the  skin  and  persever- 
ance needed  to  bring  thoee  results  about. 

We  direct  the  international  oOleers  to  in- 
struct the  negotiating  committees  at  the** 
11  companies  to  meet  with  their  respectln* 
managements  for  the  pxupose  of  revising 
their  agreements  In  accordance  with  the 
hiuian  relations  committee  reoommanda- 
tions. 

The  human  relations  committee  recom- 
mendations are.  of  course,  applicable  only 
to  the  11  major  steel  companies  represented 
on  the  committee.  The  International  officers 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  negotiating  eom- 
mlttees at  other  basic  steel  campantes  should 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  Imple- 
menting these  recommendations,  to  the  ex- 
tent i^pllcable.  at  those  companies. 

Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  adileve  the 
same  benefits,  where  appropriate,  or  equiva- 
lent Improvement*,  at  other  companies 
within  our  Jurisdiction  whose  contracts  have 
similar  reopening  provisions. 

At  thoee  companlee  where  the  entire  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  is  to  expire  this 
year,  an  effort  should  also  be  made  to  Im- 
plement the  goals  set  forth  In  prior  wage 
policy  statementa.  Theee  goals  Include,  in 
addition  to  the  ooea  set  forth  above:  the 
achievement  of  high  Uvlng  standards  and 
greater  economic  security  throngb  higher 
wages  and  improved  pension  and  tnsnranoe. 
the  establishment  of  a  aborter  workweek, 
the  establishment  or  Improvement  of  sub- 
plans,  the  improvement  of  seniority  pro- 
visions to  provide  maximum  aecurlty  to 
longer-service  employees,  th*  elimination  of 
racial  and  religious  discrimination,  the  im- 
provement ol  grievance  and  arbltratkm  pro- 
cedurea,  the  establishment  or  improvement 
of  training  and  apprantioeahlp  prograias,  the 
full  union  shop.  Increased  premiums  for 
holiday  and  weekend  work  and  overtime. 
Increased  shift  premium*,  sersranoe  pay. 
Jury  pay  and  supplsmental  workmen's  com- 
pensation. We  reiterate  th*  naosaslty  of 
eliminating  an  remaining  wage.  Mlary.  and 
fringe  benefit  dlfferentlalB.  of  negotiating  a 
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\X  tat  BTti  multlunlt  oom- 
for  Mitoauktle  Inoorpo- 
te  ■§!  iimnont  o(  newly  o«rtl< 
plants. 

. .  oommlttM  «t  those  oom- 

ifcvlev  all  tbe  provisions  of  Its 
It.  to  the  extent  contractually  ap- 
ptoprlate.  f  or  he  purpose  of  maklnc  progress 
tovaid  the  a  talnment  of  theve  objecttTes 
^^n^  la  onlar  to  remedy  deflctendee  which 
have  been  disclosed  by  experience  or  arbttra- 
tloa 

Srery  effortlshould  be  made  to  Incorporate 
In  the  new  ai  reements  benell^al  provisions 
prerUMttly  u  de  part  of  some*  of  the  basle 
those  set  forth  in  iMTlar  wage 


DEPENDENTS  BCBOQfLB 


Mr.  MOR  3B.  Mr.  President.  In  our 
fas  the  crisis  In  which  our 
sdMwls  find  themselves  at  the  present 
time,  we  nu  y  overlook  a  group  of  these 
scluxris  bees  use  they  are  removed  from 
our  everyda  r  contacts.  I  refer  to  the 
oversea  dei  endents  schocris  <H;>erated 
for  the  ehik  ren  of  service  personnel  by 
the  Departs  cnt  of  Defense.  Tnasmuf.h 
_._  will  soon  be  giving  consider- 
ation to  vn  rcvniations  for  their  main- 
tenance dudng  the  next  fiscal  year,  I 
think  the  r^uurks  of  William  J.  Davis, 
president  (»tbe  European  Congress  of 
American  Barents  U  Teachers,  before 
the  Nattona  PTA  convention  in  BCiami 
Beach  reeei  tly,  are  especially  pertinent 
at  this  time. 

I  ask  una  ximous  consent  to  insert  the 
remaiks  in  t  tie  Rkcobd. 

There  bet  ig  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  orderef  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 

WnxzAM  J.  Davis,  Pbxsiosmt 

or  AMsaiCAN  Pas- 

( EC AFT) 

>..  the  Jrx..  of  the  PTA  in 

lOddle  Bast  and  North  Africa, 

4merlcan  children  overaeea 

mllee  south  from  Iceland  to 

2.000  miles  east  from  Spain 

mere  3.600.000  square  miles, 

the  Roman  Empire  at  its  peak 


I  am  WJP 
■urope,  the 
an  area  of 
tending  4.00 
SthlopU  aiM 
to  Turkey, 
or  the  stae  a 
in  AJ>.  117. 

Here  Is  oui 
tlrely 
cation   of 
aent  the 
Stotee   Is 
S.000  mllee 
or  two  tripe 
Congress  of 
means  of 
United  Statei. 

Here  are 

1.  Do   you 
school  systexf? 

a.  Do  you 


depen<i  ent 
o\  I 
PTA; 
oi  r 


beslc  luroblem  area :  We  are  en- 

on  Federal  aid  for  the  edu- 

chUdren   overseas.     I  repre- 

the  Congress  of  the  United 

school   board,   located   some 

^•J.    In  effect,  except  for  one 

a  year  like  this,  the  National 

Barents  and  Teachers  is  our  only 

« ntaetlng   the   Congress   of   the 


not  located 

eethuts. 

Wsdoot. 

S.  Do   yov 
thslr  salartoi 
In  a  Public 
In  consonance 


In  tho  prevt  nis 
the  United 

4.  Do  you 

pecially  In  t  »e 
and  remedlil 
Important  t( 
per  year)  7   we 

5.  Do  yon 
tlon  facUttldi. 


tempt  to  carry  out  the  dicta  of  the  Preel- 
dentli  Oounoll  on  Touth  Fitnees?  We  don't. 
6.  Do  you  have  a  continuing  health  pro- 
gram In  school  for  your  children?  We  dont. 
If  your  answer  to  any  of  theee  questlcHis 
Is  yee,  then  you  know  the  basic  flaws  in  our 
syston.  which  contains  ISO.OOO  chUdren  who 
•re  actually  ambassadors  to  all  of  our  United 
NatkMis  today,  not  Jtist  a  dream  of  tomorrow. 
We  in  tbe  Eur(^>ean  Congrees  are  not 
•tending  stin  whUe  awaiting  aolutions.  We 
are  extemporizing.  We  are  using  field  ex- 
pedients. Ixx»l  PTA'8  hire  school  nurses, 
oo\insellng.  reatUng  and  language  specialists: 
buy  playground  equipment  and  use  NATO 
gyms  for  outside  school  actlvltlee;  have  our 
own  ECAPT  BCholarahlp  fund  which  will  give 
11  echolarshlps  of  $600  each  this  month;  im- 
prove classroom  fadlltlee  and  such. 

But.  physical  environment  itself  Is  not  the 
key  to  oversea  schools.  The  key  Is,  and  al- 
ways will  be.  whether  In  civilian  educaUon  or 
military  trahilng,  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
la  not  adequate  to  the  task,  the  lateet  in 
ctateslds  model  schools  would  be  of  little  use 
to  us  out  here  on  the  periphery  of  the  area 
falling  within  my  pxirvlew.  Professional  or 
not,  teachers  require,  deelre  and  deeerve  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living,  be  they  in  the 
middle  of  metropolitan  London,  or  on  the 
outskirts  of  centurlee-old  lamlr  (Turkey) . 

Americans  appeal  to  oversea  countrlee  for 
exchange  studente  on  the  university  level, 
yet  our  elementary  and  secondary  school 
program  overseas  is  so  limited  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  offering  less  than  the  best  in  educa- 
tion to  our  own  children,  we  are  obliged  to 
turn  away  the  English-speaking  children  of 
NATO  officials  who  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  doings  of  democracy 
and  lU  educational  system  at  this  age.  This 
la  in  sharp  contrast  to  tbe  local  Communists 
who  welcome  every  oppcHrtunlty  to  teach 
them  at  this  tender  age,  rather  than  when 
they  have  reached  manhood  or  womanhood. 
Your  part  is  basic:  tat  this  congrees  to  re- 
quest the  congress  of  the  United  SUtee  not 
to  miss  this  tremendous  opportunity  for  true 
international  relations,  to  gain  better  teach- 
ers-through  higher  salaries,  and  then  to  in- 
sist on  constant  improvement  of  our  entire 
oversea  echoed  system.  Let  us  emphasize 
education  today — peace  tom<»TOW. 

This  is  the  place  to  begin.     This  is  the 
time. 


stai  basic  problems: 
have    kindergartens    in    your 

We  don't. 
have  an  adequate  number  of 
or   your   children    (which    are 
In  some  Instancee,  in  old  quon- 
bulldlngs,  oOcers'  clubs,  etc.)  ? 


have   teachers    who   consider 

to  be  adequate,  and  as  stated 

Law  (86-01)  which  keep  them 

with  those  salaries  earned 

year  In  certain  portions  of 

0tatss?     We  dont. 

have  adequate  qieclallsts,  es- 

flelds  of  guidance  oounssllng 

rsadlng   (which  is  extremely 

Children  who  average  one  move 

dont. 
have  adequate  physical  educa- 
your  children  can  at- 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
FRANCIS  KEPPEL.  U.S.  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund J.  Oleazer.  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  has  kindly  drawn  to  my  atten- 
tion an  excellent  speech  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  before  the  Midwest 
Junior  College  Conference  on  June  17. 

Hearings  on  S.  580  and  related  bills 
before  the  Education  Subcommittee  are 
rapidly  being  completed.  Today  the  sub- 
committee was  privileged  to  hear  from 
the  Commissioner  on  all  phases  of  the 
President's  education  bill.  Included  in 
it,  as  Senators  are  aware,  are  provisions 
for  strengthening  the  public  Junior  and 
community  colleges  of  our  Nation's  edu- 
cational system.  In  view  of  this,  it  Is  my 
Judgment  that  Senators  will  find  Com- 
missioner Keppel's  timely  remarks  of 
great  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address,  entitled  "Stand- 
utls  of  Excellence  in  the  Junior  College." 
which  was  delivered  by  the  Commissioner 
on  that  occasion  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 
Stamsabim  or  BxcxiXBtOi  im  tbs  Jumoa 

COLLBOB 

(By  nanels  Keppel.  UB.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare) 

The  Junior  oollege,  this  20th-century  phe- 
nomenon In  American  education,  is  a  result 
of  man's  inventive  genius  in  devising  ways  to 
meet  society's  increasing  demand  for  acceesi- 
ble  and  appropriate  education  beyond  the 
high  echool.  In  speaking  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  Junior  coUegee,  I  am  referring  to  the 
varioiu  standards  of  exceUence  by  which  so- 
ciety Judgee  succees  in  education  for  today's 
and  tomorrow's  world. 

Junior  ooUegee  have  a  role  and  integrity  of 
their  own;  and  eoclety  has  Imposed  upon 
them  a  challenge  and  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide both  broad  and  spedflo  educational  op- 
I>orttmltlee  for  those  who  can  benefit  from 
them. 

The  unique  characteristic  of  the  Junior 
college  is  Its  contribution  to  the  community 
in  particular  and  to  society  In  general.  Xx- 
oellenoe  In  certain  academic  programs  is  one 
nyismim  of  succees.  But  from  the  commu- 
nity viewpoint,  the  Junior  college  provides 
an  upgrading  of  skilled  personnel,  and  Im- 
provee  the  educational,  cultural,  and  artistic 
climate  of  the  area.  Succees  U  measured  in 
terms  of  responsivenees  to  local  needs. 

The  Jtmior  college  stands  as  a  cooperating 
Institution  between  the  high  school  and  the 
4-year  college.  Students  may  speed  up  prog- 
rees  by  taking  certain  coursee  simultaneously 
with  con4>letion  of  high  school  programs. 
"Late  bloomers"  may  find  opportimity  to 
repair  certain  academic  deficiencies  before 
taking  bachelor's  programs.  The  Jimior  col- 
lege also  has  within  it  the  potential  for  re- 
moving geographic,  financial,  and  motiva- 
tion barriers  to  post-high  school  oducation. 
The  Junior  coUege  creates  its  own  self- 
identity  by  providing  terminal  and  adult 
programs  of  greater  depth  and  requiring 
greater  maturity  than  can  be  offered  in  high 
school.  Its  programs  can  be  coordinated 
with  local  needs  to  a  greater  degree  than  Is 
usually  possible  for  4-year  institutions  serv- 
ing larger  geogn4>hic  areas. 

Faculty  Influence  standards  of  excellence. 
Study  and  reeearch  by  faculty  is  likely  to  be 
oriented  toward  relationships  between  the 
educational  needs  of  a  community  and  the 
programs  to  meet  these  needs.  Follow-up 
studies  and  efforte  to  Improve  teaching  are 
likely  to  be  related  to  student  success  in 
higher  education  Institutions,  to  occupa- 
tional success  in  local  industries  or  service 
agencies,  or  to  evidence  of  local  social  and 
cultural  growth.  Guidance  of  students  is 
likely  to  be  more  practical  than  in  institu- 
tions serving  broader  geographic  areas.  The 
extent  to  which  the  Junior  college  faculty 
can  help  students  make  realistic  decisions 
and  prepare  for  appropriate  and  satisfying 
careers  Is  a  measure  of  tbe  institution's 
success. 

Moet  importsnt  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
college  serves  students  and  contributes  to 
their  success.  ExceUence  for  the  students  is 
measured  by  the  institution's  contribution 
to  the  maximum  development  of  personal 
abilities  and  talents,  within  the  context  of 
the  student's  i4;>titudee.  Interests,  and 
motivations. 

The  student  perceives  the  Junior  ooUege 
as  somewhat  less  selective  in  admissions 
than  the  typical  4-year  coUege;  he  Judges 
its  standards  of  excellence  on  how  fsr  its 
program  can  take  him  toward  realization  of 
his  potentlaUUee.  Selectivity  in  the  Junior 
college,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  in  programs 
rather  than  in  initial  admission  of  students, 
and  evaluation  of  success  is  likely  to  be  on 
individtial  growth. 
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The  accelerating  exjMtnslon  of  knowledge. 
the  growing  complexity  of  the  world,  and  the 
rapid  advance  of  technology  provide  phe- 
nomenal demand  for  persons  with  hli^ 
levels  of  education.  There  has  been  a  oon- 
slstent  upgrading  of  Jobs,  and  the  increas- 
ing use  of  the  products  of  scientific  tech- 
nology clearly  calls  for  a  higher  degree  of 
education  and  technical  sklU. 

Education  tot  the  future  must  fit  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  world  of  change  he  wUl  in- 
herit and  help  to  shape.  It  must  be  ap- 
propriate not  Just  for  the  Job  be  hopes  to 
take  next  year  or  for  the  community  In 
which  he  plans  to  live,  but  for  other  Jobe 
and  other  places  at  other  times. 

The  degree  to  which  the  Junior  coUege  de- 
velope  this  kind  of  climate  for  learning  is 
an  Important  element  in  its  drive  to  reach 
high  standards  of  exceUence. 

Today,  with  the  spread  of  Junior  coUeges, 
we  may  be  on  the  brink  of  another  educa- 
tional revolution,  one  which  brings  appro- 
priate educational  opportunities  within  the 
financial  and  geographic  reach  of  the  many 
at  the  same  time  that  it  supplements  and 
strengthens  the  programs  of  4-year  institu- 
tions and  advanced  professional  schools. 
The  spread  of  such  a  zest  for  learning  can 
contribute  to  consistently  rising  standards 
of  excellence,  in  society  as  well  as  in  schools. 

Good  education  demands  that  we  recog- 
nize differences  in  individuals  and  that  we 
accommodate  those  differences  and  apply  ova 
standards  of  exceUence  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual growth.  It  Is  the  sheerest  kind  of 
foUy  to  expect  every  student  to  progress 
at  exactly  the  same  rate  and  depth  as  every 
other  student.  Standards  of  excellence  de- 
mand a  climate  for  learning  in  which  intel- 
lectual capacities  are  viewed  objectively  and 
in  which  each  student  is  encouraged  and 
expected  to  do  the  best  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble. 

While  education  must  first  of  all  serve 
individuals,  educational  standards  of  excel- 
lence and  methods  of  reporting  student  com- 
petence must  be  such  that,  with  our  high- 
ly mobile  society,  students  can  move  from 
one  level  of  education  to  another  and  from 
one  geographic  area  to  another  without  det- 
riment of  their  total  learning  program.  The 
standards  of  excellence  the  Junior  coUege  \» 
able  to  achieve  depend  upon  quality  in 
schools  at  lower  levels.  The  quality  of  edu- 
cation offered  by  Junior  colleges  affects 
standards  at  4-year  institutions.  Weak 
schools  at  one  level  or  in  one  area  are  a 
drag  on  aU  levels  and  all  areas. 

For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  American  public  find  a 
way  to  provide  resources  for  education  so 
opportunity  will  be  unlimited.  There  is  a 
need  for  urgency  in  Improving  educational 
opportunity. 

The  Junior  collegee  of  our  Nation  have  a 
poeition  of  growing  Importance  in  our  edu- 
cational enterprise.  For  them,  as  for  aU 
educational  institutions,  standards  of  ex- 
cellence must  be  such  that  what  the  stu- 
dent learns  and  the  way  he  learns  it  can 
meet  every  test  of  tomorrow's  world.  And 
we  cannot  wait  until  tom<MTOw  to  educate 
for  tomorrow's  needs. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  ACCESS 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  10,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man signed  road  access  regulations 
which  will  measurably  assist  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  policy  of  multiple  use 
on  the  national  forests.  The  Secretary 
is  to  be  commended  for  this  action. 

On  February  1,  1962,  the  Attorney 
General  issued  an  opinion  which  told  the 


Department  that  it  did  not  have  to  let 
lumber  companies  cross  national  forest 
lands  when  the  companies  denied  the 
Government  access  to  public  lands. 

Draft  regulatibns  to  implement  this 
decision  were  published  in  August  1962. 
Comments  were  sought  and  a  revised 
draft  was  published  in  March  1963.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Baker 
held  open  public  hearings  during  April 
of  this  year — one  in  Washington  and  one 
in  Portland.  Dr.  George  Selke,  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  personal  consultant, 
made  a  further  field  review  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  in  May.  The  final  regula- 
tions contain  further  modificatimis  re- 
flecting points  raised  at  these  hearings 
and  Dr.  Selke's  observations. 

Obviously,  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
deliberation  have  been  undertaken  on 
the  access  problems  subsequent  to  the 
issuance  of  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion. 

My  review  of  the  regulations  as  signed, 
taken  together  with  Secretary  Free- 
man's letter  of  instructions  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Mr.  Cliff,  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  policy  expressed 
is  sound  and  the  regulations  are  work- 
able. 

The  results  will  make  more  national 
forest  resources,  such  as  timber  and  rec- 
reation, available  for  public  use  and  en- 
jojrment  by  providing  better  access  to 
the  national  forests. 

The  regulations  bring  into  close 
harmony  the  policy  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  on  forest 
access.  While  some  timber  spokesmen 
objected  to  the  regulations,  the  fact  is 
that  many  of  them  have  (H>erated  under 
similar  regulations  on  Interior  Depart- 
ment land  since  1950.  I  am  confident 
they  will  operate  successfully  with  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

When  the  Attorney  General's  opinion 
was  issued  the  Forest  Service  had  re- 
ported that  about  50  billion  board  feet 
of  timber  was  unavailable  for  public  use 
due  to  a  lack  of  access.  These  were 
major  case  areas  with  more  than  50 
million  board  feet  each. 

The  policy  decision  contained  in  the 
Attorney  General's  (vinion,  the  special 
appreciations  which  provide  additional 
access  funds,  and  increases  in  titie  regu- 
lar forest  road  authorization  acts  have 
brought  about  voluntary  access  agree- 
ments for  almost  half  of  this  50  billion 
feet  of  timber,  according  to  the  Forest 
Service.  This  alone  will  bring  great 
economic  benefits  to  the  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Department's 
statement  on  the  r^ulations  and  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  letter  of  June  10  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and  a  copy  of 
the  final  regulations  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Departicxnt  or  Aasicm.TUxs, 

WaaMngton.  June  10, 1993. 

Sbcxbtakt   or   Aobxcultubb   Amovxs   Nsw 
National   Foaxsr   Roao   RKrOLATiom 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman 
today  approved  revised  regxilations  governing 


the  management  of  national  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  providing  for  accees  to  the 
national  forests  by  users  consistent  with  an 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Comptroller  General. 

"The  rapidly  increasing  uae  of  the  national 
forests  have  placed  Increased  demands  on 
the  rofut  systems  by  recrestionlsts,  htmters. 
fishermen,  commercial  haulers  and  others," 
the  Secretary  said.  "The  regulations  govern- 
ing the  national  forest  development  road 
system  will  help  open  up  the  pubUdy  owned 
areas  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  and 
provide  more  efficient  protection  and  admin- 
istration of  the  national  forest  lands." 

The  regulations  provide  for  cooperation 
with  landowners  where  national  forest  land 
is  Intermingled  with  non-Federal  land.  They 
broaden  and  Improve  the  basis  for  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  sharing  use 
and  the  cost  of  developing  a  single  road  sys- 
tem to  serve  the  cooperating  landowners  and 
users  of  the  national  forest  reeources  and 
faculties. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  regulations  pro- 
posed in  AprU  in  Washington,  D.C..  and 
Portland,  Greg.  Written  and  oral  testimony 
tat  and  against  the  regulations  was  recorded. 

Major  points  of  objection  expreesed  were 
that  the  regulations  do  not  provide  complete- 
ly reciprocal  conditions  by  the  United  States 
to  those  required  from  the  applicant  owner 
who  needs  to  cross  national  forest  lands  to 
reach  and  use  his  property;  that  the  eitse- 
ments  provided  by  the  Government  might 
not  be  permanent:  that  Increased  coets  might 
resvQt  to  private  road  owners  and  commercial 
haiilers;  and  that  fuU  control  of  private 
roads  might  be  taken  over  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

liajor  support  for  the  regulations  voiced 
was  that  through  provisions  reqiUring  ease- 
ments which  grant  permanent  unrestricted 
access  to  national  fOTSst  lands,  the  various 
uses  provided  imder  the  multiple  use  law  of 
1960  would  become  real  to  increasing  nwax- 
bers  of  national  forest  users,  including  hunt- 
ers, fishermen,  and  other  recreatlonlsts. 

"Before  approving  the  regiUattons."  Sec- 
retary Freeman  said,  "I  carefxUly  considered 
the  record  of  the  hearings  and  a  special  re- 
port made  to  me  by  a  departmental  consult- 
ant. Dr.  George  A.  Selke,  who  reviewed  eev- 
eral  road  systems  in  the  West  suggested  by 
the  forest  products  Industry. 

"I  am  adopting  the  regulations  as  proposed 
at  the  hearings,  with  some  changes  resiilting 
from  suggestions  made  during  and  after  the 
hearings. 

"I  am  keenly  Interested  in  providing  the 
Forest  Service  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  best  possible  management  of  the  many 
resowoes  dependent  on  the  national  forest 
development  road  system."  the  Secretary 
said.  "In  conformity  with  the  several  basic 
authorities  and  interpretations  of  law  In- 
cluding the  multiple  use  law  of  1B0O.  the 
Attorney  General's  Opinion  of  February  1. 
1962,  and  the  several  Comptroller  General  de- 
cisions on  rocMl  programs." 

Notice:     Fobkst    Sxhvxcx,    Dxpabtmxnt    or 
ACBICULTCaX,  Wasbxngton.  D.C. 

JXTNX  10. 1968. 
Enclosed  for  your  information  are: 

1.  The  National  Forest  access  regiUatlons 
directed  toward  management  of  tbe  f(»«st 
development  road  system  serving  the  Na- 
tional Forests.  These  regulations  were  ap- 
proved for  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter by  Secretary  Freeman  on  June  10.  196S. 

2.  Secretary  Freeman's  letter  of  June  10 
concerning  administration  of  the  regulations 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

3.  News  release  concerning  the  regulations. 

The  regulations  in  draft  form  were  dis- 
tributed initially  for  review  in  August  1063. 
A  new  draft  was  sent  yoa  in  March  1068. 
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"(b)  Otheza:  Knterlng  xipon  the  national 
foreete  and  use  of  existing  roads  and  trails 
<haU  be  permitted  for  all  proper  and  lawful 
puipoeee,  subject  to  compliance  with  rules 
and  regulatloae  governing  the  national 
fOreati  and  the  roads  or  trails  to  be  used. 

"i  aia.9  Aceies  procurement  by  the  United 
Statee 

"(a)  Polley:  Tlie  Chief  shall  obtain  as 
promptly  as  Is  feeslble  needed  road  and  trail 
eocees  to  nstlonal  forest  land  to  assure  ef- 
fective protection,  management  and  utill- 
latlon  of  such  land  and  its  resources  and  tot 
the  uee  and  development  of  the  resources 
upon  which  communities  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  national  forests  are  dependent. 
Such  aocesB  shall  Include  procurement  of 
Interests  la  existing  non-Federal  roads  and 
road  systems^  as  well  as  rights-of-way  for 
rockds  and  trails  over  non-Federal  land. 
Consideration  shall  be  given  in  each  case 
to  the  needs  of  the  owners  to  use  the  existing 
roads  In  the  protection,  management,  and 
utilisation  of  their  lands  and  Industries. 

"(b)  Bxlstlng  or  proposed  forest  develop- 
ment roads  which  are  or  will  be  part  of  a 
systsm  of  a  State,  county,  or  other  local 
subdlvtilon :  Forest  development  roads  which 
are  or  will  be  parts  of  a  system  of  a  State, 
county,  or  other  local  subdivision  road  sys- 
tem and  are  on  rights-of-way  held  In  the 
name  of  the  State,  county,  or  other  local 
subdivision  may  be  constructed,  recon- 
structed, improved,  or  maintained  by  the 
Forest  Service  when  there  Is  an  appropriate 
agreement  with  the  State,  county,  or  other 
local  subdivision  under  authority  of  23  U.S.C. 
205;  provided  such  construction,  recon- 
struction, improvement,  or  maintenance  la 
essential  to  provide  safe  and  economic  access 
to  national  forest  land. 

"(c)  Acquisition  of  easements  and  rights 
of  use:  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
regulations,  easements  for  road  and  trail  con- 
struction across  non-Federal  lands  and  ease- 
ments or  rights  of  use  over  non-Federal  roads 
and  trails  will  be  acquired  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Its  assigns. 
The  easements  or  rights  of  use  may  be  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  condemnation,  donation, 
or  as  a  reciprocal  for  permits  or  easements 
for  rights-of-way  for  roads  or  trails  to  be  con- 
structed or  for  easements  over  or  permits  to 
use  existing  roads  or  trails. 

"(d)  Methods  of  compensation  for  ease- 
ments and  rights  of  use  acquired  by  the 
United  States:  Compensation  In  negotiated 
acquisitions  may  be:  (1)  by  payment  from 
appropriated  funds;  (2)  pursuant  to  reser- 
vation In  the  grant  of  easement  to  the  United 
States  whereby  the  grantor  resertes  the  right 
to  require  haulers  of  Federal  timber  or  other 
Federal  products  over  the  road  conveyed  or 
thereafter  constructed  by  the  grantor  to 
make  payments  to  the  grantor  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  reservation;  (3)  by 
granting  reciprocal  rights;  or  (4)  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  methods.  Compensation 
will  be  limited  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
easement  or  right  of  use." 

"(c)  Cooperative  construction  and  use 
agreements:  Where  areas,  partly  National 
Forest  and  partly  private  or  other  ownership, 
are  tmdeveloped  or  inadequately  developed 
by  roads,  the  Chief  will,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
Ue  and  advantageous  to  the  United  States, 
Join  In  planning,  constructing,  reconstruct- 
ing, improving,  maintaining,  and  using  an 
adequate  road  system  on  the  basis  of  each 
party  bearing  the  proportion  of  the  cost  at- 
tributable to  the  anticipated  benefits  as  set 
forth  under  212.11. 

"(f)  Condenmatlon:  Where  access  across 
non-Federal  land  or  over  a  non-Federal  road 
or  trail  cannot  be  obtained  through  negotia- 
tions with  reasonable  promptness,  condem- 
nation will  be  tmdertaken  when:  (1)  such 
action  Is  necessary  or  advantageous  to  the 
United  Statee:  and  (2)  funds  are  available 
for  payment  of  the  anticipated  award. 


"(g)  Aecees  over  non-Federal  land  and  use 
of  non-Federal  roads  or  trails  on  a  temporary 
basis:  The  Chief  may  negotiate  a  temporary 
agreement  for  access  over  non-Federal  land 
and  for  uee  of  an  existing  non-Federal  road 
or  trail  where  there  is  immediate  need  for 
temporary  aooees  for  limited  purpoeee  that 
can  be  ecooomlcally  met  by  such  procedure, 
or  where  the  foreeeeable  need  does  not  Justify 
the  expendituree  necessary  to  provide  a  per- 
manent road  or  trail. 

"(h)  Use  and  control  of  IntereeU  in  roads, 
trails  and  eaeements  acquired  by  the  United 
Statee:  Interests  In  roads,  trails  and  ease- 
ments acquired  by  the  United  Statee  shall 
be  under  the  contr<d  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  approved  reservations,  limita- 
tions and  other  provisions  set  forth  In  the 
deed,  permit  or  other  Indentiu'e.  This  con- 
trol by  the  United  Statee  may  include  re- 
stricting or  conditioning  the  use  of  the  in- 
terest owned  by  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
road,  trail  or  easement  where  necessary. 

"I  212.10  Permission  to  cross  National  Forest 
land  and  assignable  rights-of-way  owned 
by  the  United  SUtes 

"  (a)  Permission  to  construct  and  use  roada 
across  National  Forest  land  and  assignable 
rights-of-way  owned  by  the  United  States: 
If  a  reciprocal  benefit  is  needed  by  the 
United  States,  permission  to  construct  and 
use  a  road  across  National  Forest  land  and 
across  assignable  rights-of-way  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  administered  by  the  For- 
est Service  will  be  conditioned,  except  as 
provided  in  this  subsection,  for  any  appli- 
cant who  seeks  a  permit  to  construct  and 
use  a  road  across  the  same,  upon  the  grant 
to  the  United  States  of  a  reciprocal  benefit. 
Such  benefit  shall  bear:  (1)  a  reasonable 
relation  to  the  management  of  the  National 
Forests;  and  (2)  a  value  substantially  sim- 
ilar to  the  value  of  the  permission  to  cross 
National  Forest  land  or  right-of-way  ap- 
plied for.  In  those  Instances  where  the 
values  of  the  Interests  needed  by  the  United 
States  exceed  those  applied  for  by  the  ap- 
plicant, the  additional  Interests  required 
by  the  United  Statee  will  be  acquired  as 
provided  In  sections  212.9  (c)  and  (d). 
Where  values  needed  by  the  applicant  ex- 
ceed those  needed  by  the  United  States,  the 
difference  in  values  will  be  determined  un- 
der principles  set  forth  below  and  in  sections 
212.7(c)  and  212.11.  If  a  reciprocal  benefit 
Is  not  needed  by  the  United  States,  or  the 
applicant  shows  good  cause  why  the  recipro- 
cal benefit  needed  by  the  United  States  can- 
not or  should  not  be  granted  by  him,  or  the 
applicant  declines  to  grant  the  reciprocal 
benefit  requested  by  the  United  States  or  if 
a  bona  fide  emergency  exists,  permission  to 
construct  and  use  a  road  across  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  may  be  conditioned  for 
any  applicant  upon  reasonable  charges  and 
all  other  terms  and  conditions  required  by 
the  Chief  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  Permits  for  road  construc- 
tion and  use  will  be  nonexclusive  and  will 
be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with  their 
terms  and  conditions  and  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  protection  and 
administration  of  the  National  Forests  and 
those  applicable  to  such  roads. 

"(b)  Permits  for  commercial  hauling  on 
special  service  roads:  Except  for  minor  or 
occasional  use,  permits  will  be  required  for 
commercial  hauling  on  "Special  Service 
Roads"  of  non-Federal  forest  products,  and 
other  non-Federal  products,  commodities, 
and  materials  when  the  Chief  determines 
that  such  owners  or  haulers  shoxild  provide : 
(1)  proportionate  maintenance;  (2)  an 
equitable  and  reasonable  needed  reciprocal 
benefit  to  the  United  States;  (8)  a  share 
of  the  ooet  of  construction,  reconstruction 
or  improvement  of  such  road  or  segment 
thereof:  or  (4)  any  combination  of  these. 
When  such  owners  or  haulers  have  not  pro- 
vided to  the  United  States  the  needed  re- 
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dprocal  benefit,  or  home  their  share  of  the 
cost,  permission  to  use  a  road  will  be  con- 
ditioned for  any  applicant  upon  the  terms 
and  requirements  and  subject  to  the  like 
conditions  and  changee  ••  preecrlbed  In 
sections  212.7(c),  212.10(a)  and  212.11(d) 
for  permission  to  construct  or  use  such 
roads. 

"(c)  Basements  and  stipulations  for  roads 
crossing  national  forest  land  having  the 
status  of  land  reserved  from  the  public 
domain:  Applications  for  easements  over 
national  forest  land  having  the  status  of 
land  reserved  from  the  public  domain,  and 
over  roads  thereon,  with  appropriate  stipula- 
tions will  be  approved  by  the  Chief  for  thosa^ 
applicants  who  have  conveyed  or  provided 
permanent  multiple-tise  easements  over 
roads  and  lands  owned  or  controlled,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  them  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Its  assigns  and  who 
have  already  constructed,  or  will,  as  sched- 
uled by  the  agreements,  construct  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  road  or  road  sys- 
tem concerned.  Such  applications  for  ease- 
ments shall  be  approved  by  the  Chief  only 
when  they  are  for  nonexclusive  easements 
which  retain  In  the  United  Stotes  aU  rights 
In  the  road  or  road  system  except  the  rights 
of  the  applicant  to  use  and  maintain  the 
road  or  road  system  in  the  administration, 
protection,  and  utilization  of  lands  and  the 
resoiu-ces  thereof  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
applicant,  and  when  the  rights  applied  for 
are  limited  to  the  share  of  use  commensurate 
with  the  applicant's  contribution  to,  or  per- 
formance of,  a  share  of  construction  or  other 
Improvement  as  set  forth  in  the  cooperative 
agreement  or  cooperative  understanding  cov- 
ering the  road  or  road  system.  Applications 
for  easements  In  appropriate  form,  together 
with  required  plats  showing  the  national 
forest  land  having  the  status  of  land  reserved 
from  the  public  domain  to  be  crossed,  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Forest  Service.  When 
the  Chief  has  determined  that  the  applicant 
has  satisfactorily  constructed  his  determined 
share  of  the  related  road  or  road  system,  or 
is  conunltted  by  appropriate  agreement  to 
deposit  funds  or  construct  his  share  of  the 
road  or  road  system,  and  has  granted  or  pro- 
vided the  easements  or  other  Interest  required 
by  the  United  States  xinder  such  agreement, 
the  Chief  after  approval  of  the  application, 
will  attach  thereto  the  stipulations  agreed 
to  by  the  applicant  and  the  Chief  covering 
the  use  of  the  easement  applied  for,  and  for- 
ward the  same  to  the  designated  officer  oi 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  required  easement 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  When  the  easement  Is  approved  and 
returned  by  the  officer  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Forest  Service  for  entry 
In  its  records,  it  will  be  entered  and  there- 
after delivered  to  the  applicant  pursuant  to 
agreement. 

"{  212.11  Principles  for  sharing  vue  of  roculs 
"Ttie  use  of  roads  under  arrangements  for 
sharing  costs  or  performance  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following: 

"(a)  Road  Improvement:  Use  of  a  road 
for  commercial  hauling,  except  occasional 
or  minor  amounts,  will  be  conditioned  upon 
improvement  or  supplemental  construction 
of  the  road  to  safely  and  economically  serve 
the  contemplated  use,  unless  the  Chief  deter- 
mines that  the  safety  and  economy  of  the 
established  and  foreseeable  vise  by  the  United 
States,  its  users  and  cooperators  will  not 
be  impaired  by  the  use  for  which  applica- 
tion Is  being  made.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Chief  the  applicant  may  deposit  funds  in  the 
estimated  amount  required  for  the  improve- 
ments or  supplemental  construction  in  lieu 
of  performance.  Such  funds  will  be  used 
by  the  Forest  Servloe  to  do  the  planned 
work.  The  ooet  of  the  Improvements  or 
supplemental  construction  will  be  taken  into 
account  In  determining  any  otherwise  re- 


quired contribution  to  cover  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  road  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction  or  Improvement 
attributable  to  the  tise. 

"(b)  Corresponding  benefits:  Correspond- 
ing benefits  which  may  be  accepted  by  the 
Chief  for  sharing  road  use  will  be  thoee 
which  bear  a  reasonable  relation  to  the 
management  of  the  national  forests.  They 
may  be  in  the  form  of:  (1)  deposit  of  fimds 
with  the  Forest  Service  for  tise  in  pajring 
the  cost  of  road  construction,  reconstruction 
or  Improvement  to  be   borne  by  the  user; 

(2)  the  grant  of  a  reciprocal  right  of  sub- 
stantially Btmllar  value  to  the  road  use 
sought:  (3)  construction  over  applicant's 
property  of  a  new  road  needed  for  access 
to  and  use  of  national  forest  land  and  the 
conveyance  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  assigns  of  the  needed  rights  In  such 
road;  or  (4)  any  combination  of  these. 

"(c)  Cost  determinations  for  roads  co- 
operatively constructed  under  agreements: 
When  roads  are  constructed  under  coopera- 
tive agreements  to  meet  mutual  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  others  for  access,  de- 
terminations of  the  shares  of  costs  to  be 
borne  by  the  United  States  and  the  cooperat- 
ing parties  will  Include  consideration  of: 
(1)  the  standard  of  road  required  for  the 
planned  hauUng;  (2)  the  share  of  planned 
use;  (8)  the  location  and  voltime  of  tributary 
timber  owned  by  each  party  and  expected 
to  be  hauled  over  the  road  or  roads;  (4) 
the  tributary  areas  owned  or  controlled  by 
each  party;  (6)  expected  use  by  the  public; 
and  (6)  other  appropriate  considerations. 

"(d)  Cost  recovery  by  the  United  States 
from  others  on  special  service  roads:  When 
roads  designated  as  'special  service  roads' 
are  used  xuider  permit  for  commercial  haul- 
ing instead  of  under  cooperative  agreement 
any  cost  to  be  recovered  by  the  United  States 
will  be  calculated  In  proportion  to  the 
planned  use  of  the  road.  The  road  cost 
used  in  such  calculation  will  be  the  amount 
or  estimated  amount  expended  in  the  ac- 
quisition, construction,  reconstruction,  and 
improvement  of  that  capacity  of  the  road 
required  to  serve  the  use  needs  of  all  par- 
ties that  are  or  reasonably  can  be  expected 
to  use  the  road.  Such  road  share  cost  pay- 
ments will  be  through  deposits  in  advance 
of  use  unless  the  user  provides  a  payment 
bond  satisfactory  to  the  Chief  guaranteeing 
that  payments  will  be  made  promptly  upon 
billing  by  the  Forest  Service. 

"(e)  Coet  sharing  with  a  cooperator:  The 
costs  to  achieve  the  agreed  upon  road  or  road 
system  may  be  met  by:  (1)  use  of  appropri- 
ated fimds;  (2)  constructlou,  reconstruction, 
or  improvement  of  roads  or  segments  of 
roads  by  timber  purchasers  or  other  users; 

(3)  use  of  deposits  made  by  cooperator  with 
the  Forest  Service  to  cover  cooperator's 
agreed  share;  (4)  agreement  with  coopera- 
tor pursuant  to  which  cooperator  does  more 
than  his  agreed  share  of  constructing,  re- 
constructing, or  Improving  a  road  and  re- 
covers costs  incurred  in  excess  of  his  agreed 
share  by  charging  national  forest  timber 
pxirchasers  and  other  commercial  haulers 
using  the  road  an  equitable  amount  vrithln 
the  limits  and  to  the  total  amount  specified 
In  the  agreement;  or  (6)  a  combination  of 
the  aforementioned  methods. 

"(f)  Road  maintenance  and  res\irfaclng: 
Cooperators.  and  permittees  using  'special 
service  roads'  will  share  the  road  mainte- 
nance and  resxurfaclng  costs  under  suitable 
agreements  to  perform,  arrange  for  per- 
formance by  others,  or  by  making  deposits 
with  the  Forest  Service  which  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  costs  of  work  performed  for  ef- 
ficient use  and  for  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  such  roads  from  all  elements, 
and  to  prevent  erosion  to  adjacent  lands: 
Provided,  That  purchasers  of  national  forest 
timber  shall  perform  an  agreed  upon  amoimt 
of  maintenance  work  representing  their  pro- 


portionate share  of  necessary  maintenance, 
or  at  their  election  in  lieu  of  actual  perform- 
ance thereof,  make  payments  to  a  specified 
malntalner  of  the  agreed  amounts  for 
malnteiumoe. 

"(g)  Interests  to  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  roads  or  easements  therefor:  Where 
the  United  States  Is  to  bear  or  share  the 
cost  of  constructing.  Improving,  or  acquir- 
ing a  road  system,  a  road,  or  a  segment  there- 
of, or  acquires  an  easement  therefor,  the  in- 
terest acquired  will :  ( 1 )  be  for  perpetual  use 
unless  the  road  use  falls  within  the  limited 
classes  where  temporary  roads  or  roads  for 
limited  periods  are  acceptable:  (2)  provide 
adequately  for  foreseeable  national  forest 
management,  protection,  and  utilization 
needs;  and  for  the  use  and  development  of 
the  resources  upon  which  communities  with- 
in or  adjacent  to  the  national  forests  are 
dependent:  and  (3)  not  be  subject  to  con- 
ditions, reservations,  or  covenants  unrelated 
to  the  road  use,  or  which  seek  or  might  tend 
to  direct  or  limit  national  forest  maiuige- 
ment  policies  and  procedures." 

Regulation  U-14  (36  CFR  261.5)  Is  super- 
seded insofar  as  It  conflicts  with  the  above. 
(26  Stat.  1103,  16  VB.O.  471;  80  Stat.  85-36. 
16  U.S.C.  478,  551;  80  Stat.  1233,  16  U.S.C. 
525;  72  Stat.  885  as  amended,  23  XJB.C.  101. 
205;  38  Stat.  430,  16  UJ3.C.  498;  25  Stat.  357, 
40  UjB.C.  257;  46  Stat.  1421,  40  UJ3.C.  258a 
et  seq.;  64  Stat.  82,  16  U.S.C.  672;  74  Stat. 
215,  16  U.S.C.  528-631;  42  Atty.  Oen.  Op.  No. 
7;  Comp.  Oen.  B-65872,  May  19,  1947;  40 
Comp.  Gen.  372;  41  Comp.  Oen.  1;  41  Comp. 
Oen.  676,  and  Comp.  Oen.  B-160289,  April 
24. 1963. 42  Comp.  Oen.  — .) 

DZPABTICXMT  or  A(aiCUl.TTTBX, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  10, 19S3. 
Mr.  BowABD  P.  Clivt, 
Chief,  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dear  tSa..  Curr:  I  have  approved  the  pro- 
posed national  forest  access  regulations 
which  have  been  carefully  considered  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  rec(Md  of  the  hearings 
held  on  April  23  and  29,  the  analysis  of  the 
testimony,  and  a  special  report  made  to  me 
by  Dr.  Selke  after  reviewing  some  selected 
road  systems  in  the  West. 

In  framing  the  regulations  much  weight 
has  been  given  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
opinion  of  February  1,  1962,  the  eeveral 
Comptroller  Oeneral's  decisions  which  bear 
on  cost  recovery  and  coo]>eration,  and  to  the 
Multiple  Use  Act  of  June  12,  1960.  This,  of 
course,  is  proper. 

It  is  evident  in  virtually  every  case  that 
multiple  use  access  to  national  forest  lands 
is  needed  for  the  proper  protection,  admin- 
istration, and  utilization  of  the  national 
forests  or,  where  necessary,  for  the  use  and 
development  of  the  reeouroes  upon  which 
communities  within  or  adjacent  to  the  na- 
tional forests  are  dependent.  Only  where 
there  is  Immediate  need  for  temporary  ac- 
cess for  limited  purposes  that  can  be  eco- 
nomically met  by  such  procedure,  or  where 
the  foreseeable  need  of  the  United  States 
does  not  Justify  the  expendltxire  necessary 
to  provide  a  permanent  road  or  trail,  vrlll  use 
of  temporary  agreements  or  rental  arrange- 
ments be  considered. 

Much  road  construction  in  the  national 
forests  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  by 
national  forest  timber  purchasers  and,  there- 
fore, is  presently  limited  to  the  prudent 
operator  concept.  Such  roads  will  later  re- 
quire improvement  to  meet  multiple-use 
needs  for  management  of  all  the  land  re- 
sources and  to  better  serve  all  the  people 
who  use  the  national  forests  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come.  Therefore,  nonrestrlctlve  per- 
manent easements  are  Initially  necessary  to 
meet  the  foreseeable  use.  This  Includes  use 
of  recreationists,  hunters,  and  fishermen  as 
well  as  haiUers  of  timber  and  other  products 
and  meeting  the  attendant  needs  of  other 
permittees  such  as  stockmen,  water  tisers. 
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n  pilationa,  local  laauaa  should 
ba  aettlad  on  ifcal  groanda  ao  f  ar  as  prae- 

\X  oannot  ba  arrived 
at  In  tha  field  ^th  reaeonabla  dispatch,  the 
al  onM  renew  the  lasnee  and 
aolqtton.  IZntQ  an  appropriate 
haa  bean  aeeumulated 
theee  negotiations.  I  stand 
for  rarlaw  at  tha  dapart- 
thoaa  IndlTldual  caae  ded- 
which  ondnot  ba  reaolTad  between  tha 
and  tha  other  party.  Tlila 
will  be  an  Inf i  rmal.  administrative  review 
party  willing  to  enter  into 
tgreamant  but  unwilling  to 
agree  to  tha  vaua  proposed  by  tha  Forest 
Service  to  be  v  wd  In  the  agreement  or  the 
for  use  of  a  road.  It  would 
not  raplaoa  axlsi  Ing  formal  sppaal  procedures. 
A  parson  wh  >  faela  aggrieved  by  an  ad- 
minlstratlva  ae  ion  or  dadslon  of  an  officer 
Benrlca  relating  to  the  ad- 
theee  regulations  is  entitled 
to  undsKstandL  ig  consideration  and  prompt 
action  on  an  a  ipaaL 

When  negoti  itlons  to  acquire  aoceas  fall, 
tha  lamiaa  aho  ild  ba  Judicially  setUed  by 
prompt  uaa  of  c  »demnatlon. 

Tha  Foraat  8  mrlce  haa  aaveral  obligations 
In  artfninlatwrti|g  theee  regulations.  One  is 
raaourcea  and  productivity 
foreats.  Another  is  to  de- 
velop and  eztexld  the  use  of  national  f oreat 
\o  tha  fullest  extant  consist- 
productivity.  A  third  U 
to  raeognlaa  thb  rights  and  prlvllegea  of  tha 
I  of  tha  i  itenninglad  and  related  lands 
other  ownerahlpa.  Ckuislst- 
and  rsgulatlons,  tha  Forest 
espcctad  to  assist  and  co- 
(Varato  wtth  tlLa  private  owners  in  develop- 
ment and  usa  pf  soceas  for  their  lands  and 
property. 

Haaaonabla  a^pUcatlon  and  interpretation 
regulations  are  important 
•tapa  In  maatljig  these  Obligations.  Unless 
n  particular 
different  baala. 


wante  to  negotiate  on  a 
road  systems  for  which  recip- 
rocal benaflta  ^in  ba  sought  should  be  lim- 
wlthln  or   adjacent  to   one 
Where  charges  for  recovery 
of  road  caste  dra  to  ba  made,  rates  of  col- 


ba  reasonable  for  the  cir- 
fair  In  comparison  with 
amounte  genaiklly  being  charged  by  other 
road  owners  vx  dar  similar  clrcvunstances  for 
road  use  in  tiia  area.  It  is  Important  to 
vital  Interest  which  other 
have  in  the  way  the  road  Is 
malntelnad  and  in  the  way  traffic  is  kept 
moving.  Oblwtlons  assimied  by  the  For- 
est Servlea  nni  er  thaaa  regulations  for  road 
malntenaaea  a '  for  traffic  control  and  move- 
ment must  COB  identlously  ba  mat. 

As  part  of  ni  rmal  handling  of  public  and 
private  buatnei  1. 1  expect  the  Forest  Service 
to  reach  pram{  t  decisions  as  to  action  to  be 


taken  on  applications  to  use  roads  or  occupy 
national  forest  lands  under  theee  regulations. 

nrobtama  Involving  use  of  theee  roads  by 
the  public  must  be  mat  in  a  realistic  man- 
ner. Boads  having  a  legal  stetos  permitting 
it,  are  to  be  available  for  use  by  the  public 
unlees  you  or  an  official  to  whom  you  dele- 
gate this  responsibility  determine  that  use 
by  the  public  must  be  restricted  for  public 
safety,  or  to  comply  wtth  the  terniB  of  the 
easement  under  which  the  United  States 
may  use  the  road. 

Administering  these  regulations  wUl  re- 
quire special  attention  to  careful  selection 
and  development  of  skilled  personnel  to  ef- 
fectively meet  the  varied  technical  requlra- 
mente  involved  in  working  out  agreemente 
and  in  managing  roads  with  equally  effec- 
tive attention  to  hunuui  relations. 

It  la  recognised  that  more  detailed  in- 
structiona  imder  theee  regulations  will  be 
neoeesary  to  provide  guidance  to  field  officers 
and  to  users  of  the  national  foreste.  These 
will  have  to  be  updated  and  Improved  as 
e]q>erl«noe  and  further  knowledge  is  gained 
in  developing  and  managing  the  forest  de- 
vetopmant  road  system.  However,  the  reg- 
ulattons  as  now  approved  should  go  a  long 
way  In  providing  the  framework  far  effective, 
efficient,  and  safe  management  and  use  of 
tha  national  forest  development  road  sys- 
tem. I  want  you  to  seek  the  suggestions  of 
affected  users  when  major  changes  in  policy 
or  procedures  are  indicated. 

Tha  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  na- 
tional foreste  has  placed  increased  demands 
on  the  road  systems  by  recreationists,  hunt- 
ers, fishermen,  conunndal  haulers,  and 
other  users.  Theee  regxilatlons  will  be  oi 
significant  benefit  in  helping  in  an  orderly 
way  to  meet  these  increasing  needs.  They 
are  approved  with  full  confidence  that  their 
use  will  assure  for  future  Americans  contin- 
uing (^timum  benefite  from  the  reeources  of 
the  national  forests. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OSVXLLB  L.  FaXEMAN. 

'  Secretary. 


LUMBER  IMPORTS  FROM  RUSSIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
23  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
JoaoAH]  disciissed  lumber  problems  and 
included  in  hia  statement  a  letter  from 
Mr.  R.  E.  Broderlck  on  the  subject  of 
possible  lumber  imports  from  the 
UJ3J3JI. 

On  May  24  I  made  an  inquiry  of  the 
Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter,  the  Pres- 
ident's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  on  this  subject 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  of  May  24  and  Mr.  Herter's  reply, 
dated  May  31.  be  printed  in  the  Rccoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  24.  1963. 
Bon.  CHaiSTiAN  A.  HxBTxa. 
Special   Repretantative   for    Trade   Negotia- 
tions. Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations.  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Ma.  HxBTxa:  On  page  9295  through 
9297  of  the  CoMoaxasioNAi.  Rxcoao  for  May 
23,  Senator  Joedam  of  Idaho  discussed  cer- 
tain lumber  problems.  Included  in  his  dis- 
cussion was  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  E.  Broderlck 
In  which  be  made  two  polnte.  First,  he  as- 
serted he  has  seen  sample  shipmenta  of  lum- 
ber from  the  UJS.SJI.  and,  second,  that  the 
R\U8lans  may  decide  to  export  their  Ivunber 
to  this  coimtry. 

I  would  appreciate  jour  advice  on  these 
polnte:  (1)  Whether  or  not  lumber  from 
Russia  has  entered  the  United  Stetes  and  if 
so,  the  quantities;  (2)  whether  marking  the 
country  of  origin  on  Iimiber  which  might  be 
Imported  from  Riissla  is  required  by  Federal 


law,  and  (S)  whether,  ^under  o\ir  current 
trade  policy,  lumber  may  be  imjxnted  from 
Russia. 

Your  early  advice  on  these  matters  would 
be  deeply  appreciated. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Watnk  Mobsk. 


Thx  Whttx  Hovbk, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  31. 1963. 
Hon.  Watitk  Moasx. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  SxivAToa:  This  letter  Is  merely  to  con- 
firm the  information  that  Addison  Panis 
of  ova  office  conveyed  to  your  asslstent  May 
29  by  telephone.  The  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions you  raised  In  your  letter  of  May  24  are 
as  follows : 

1.  There  were  no  importe  of  lumber  from 
the  U.8.SJI.  in  calendar  years  1900, 1901,  and 
1902.  There  Is  no  information  available  at 
present  on  lumber  Importe  so  far  in  1903  by 
country  of  origin. 

2.  By  law,  marks  of  origin  afe  not  required 
on  lumber  or  logs  from  any  country,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.S  Jt. 

8.  Under  our  current  trade  policy  hmiber 
may  be  imported  from  Russia.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  raw  logs  enter  the  United 
Stetes  mostly  duty  free.  Sawed  logs,  how- 
ever, are  almost  all  dutiable.  On  dutiable 
Items  generally  the  UJBSJt.  and  other  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  except  Poland,  have  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  imposed  on  their  exporte  to  the 
United  States  than  other  countries.  This 
applies  to  dutiable  lumber  produete  as  well 
as  to  many  other  Items.  As  you  know,  the 
U.S.S JEl.  and  other  Soviet  bloc  countries  have 
been  denied  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
by  the  United  States  since  1951. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

CHazsTiAN  A.  HxsTza, 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations. 


AUTHORITY      OP     THE      FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION  TO  LICENSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
discuss  very  briefly  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  license. 

Recent  developments  in  an  important 
proceeding  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  cause  me  concern  that  the 
Commission  may  feel  Inhibited  from 
doing  what  it  is  supposed  to  do  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act — provide  for  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  Nation's 
waterways  and.  at  the  same  time,  give 
qualified  public  bodies  preference  to 
carry  out  such  development. 

Pending  before  the  Commission  is  a 
controversy  involving  the  middle  Snake 
River,  a  river  reach  that  offers  the  last 
remaining  huge  potential  for  low-cost 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Competing  for  a  license  before  the 
Commission  are.  first,  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System,  a  munici- 
pal corporation  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, comprised  of  16  public  utility 
districts  of  that  State  and  supported  in 
this  undertaking  by  some  30  additional 
nonprofit  utilities  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and,  second,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Co.,  a  private  utility  subsidiary  of 
the  four  major  utility  companies  in  the 
region.  The  Supply  System  has  applied 
for  a  license  for  the  Nez  Perce  project 
which  would  fully  develop  the  entire  un- 
developed stretch  of  the  middle  Snake, 
harnessing  both  the  Snake  and  the  Sal- 
mon Rivers,  and  has  alternatively  ap- 
plied for  a  license  to  build  the  High 
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Mountain  Sheep  project  a  lesser  proj- 
ect which  would  develop  solely  the 
waters  of  the  Snake  but  which  would 
have  a  lesser  impact  on  the  anadromous 
fish  runs  using  the  Salmon  River  for 
spawning.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co. 
has  applied  for  a  license  solely  for  the 
High  Mountain  Sheep  project.  These 
competing  aiH>Ucatlons  have  been  pmd- 
ing  for  over  3  years;  they  have  been 
subjected  to  an  exhaustive  hearing 
lasting  close  to  a  year,  and  have  now 
be«i  submitted  to  the  Commission  for 
its  technical  determination  as  to  which 
project  qualifies  for  licensing  under  the 
standards  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  and 
which  applicant  shall  be  licensed  to  build 
It. 

What  concerns  me  Is  not  the  choice 
of  the  project  so  much  as  the  Impact  of 
collateral  events  In  the  courts  upon  the 
Commission's  choice  of  a  licensee.  The 
choice  of  the  project  is  entirely  within 
the  technical  competence  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  it  will  make  this  choice  In 
due  course.  But.  during  the  final  stages 
of  this  controversy,  a  legal  concept  has 
arisen  that  could  Interfere  with  the 
proper  choice  of  a  licensee  and,  hence, 
with  the  proper  administration  of  ttie 
Federal  Power  Act. 

A  Federal  district  court  in  Oregcm  has 
Issued  a  declaratory  Judgment,  stating 
In  effect,  that  the  public  body  involved 
tn  the  Commission  proceeding — the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem— ^Is  not  authorised  under  Its  Wash- 
ington State  enabling  legislation— RCW 
43.52.260;  RCW  43.52^00(1),  (2),  (3). 
(4),  (5) ,  and  (9) ;  RCW  43.52.391— to  go 
outside  the  State  to  build  either  of  the 
projects  pr(qx>6ed.  {Washington  PubUc 
Power  Supply  System  v.  Pacific  North- 
west Power  Company.  Civil  No.  63-110 
(District  Court,  District  of  Oregon,  Mar. 
18.  1963) ) .  But  the  Federal  Power  Act 
has  a  very  special  statutory  scheme  of 
its  own.  Its  framers  did  not  Intend 
the  Commission  to  be  bound  by  court 
proceedings  to  which  it  was  not  a  party 
and  which  are  outside  the  specific  ad- 
ministrative and  appellate  procedures 
established  by  the  act.  Thus.  I  fear  if 
misinterpreted  by  the  Ckimmisslon.  this 
declaratory  Judgment  could  have  the 
effect  I  have  mentioned  of  inhibiting  the 
Commission  from  doing  what  this  Con- 
gress meant  it  to  do:  Provide  for  com- 
prehensive development  and  for  its 
achlevonent  preferably  through  public 
bodies. 

So  that  thero  may  be  no  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  as  to  what  posi- 
tion the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
takes  In  regard  to  this  subject  matter,  I 
say  most  respectfully  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
decision  of  the  District  C?Ourt  of  Oregon 
has  no  bearing  whatsoever,  no  relevancy 
whatsoever,  upon  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  carry  out 
its  obligations  under  the  act  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  say  that 
the  Oregon  Federal  district  court  Is 
wrong  In  its  view  of  Washington  law, 
although  I  have  read  the  Washington 
statute  and  it  seems  completely  log1<ml 
to  conclude  that  this  statute  permits  oon- 
structlon  by  the  Supply  System  outside  of 


Washington,  in  Oregon  and  Idaho,  where 
either  project  would  be  located — indeed, 
even  in  Canada  if  the  occasion  arose. 
The  language  and  intent  of  the  statute 
are  manifest  on  its  face;  the  Oregon 
court  was  far  too  restrictive  In  its  view 
of  what  the  Washington  Legislature  in- 
tended by  this  enactment.  But  the  point 
is  t^at  the  Federal  Power  CTommission 
miUtt  not  allow  this  pronouncement  by 
the  Federal  district  court  to  interfere 
with  the  powers  that  the  Congress  has 
glvoi  to  it  as  an  independent  instru- 
mentality of  the  Ctongress,  for  over  those 
powers  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Under  sections  4(e) ,  7(a) .  and  10(a)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act— title  16,  United 
States  Code,  sections  797(e) ,  800(a) ,  and 
803(a) — Congress  has  given  the  Com- 
mission plenary  authority  to  select  the 
project  and  the  licensee  who  would  Im- 
plement the  policies  of  the  act.  And  no 
Federal  court  could  stop  the  Commission 
tTom  exercising  that  congressional  man- 
date. 

Congress  has  made  clear,  and  the 
courts  have  omflrmed,  the  Commission's 
independent  jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  license  applicants  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  To 
be  sure,  section  9(b) — ^tltle  16,  United 
States  Code,  section  802(b) — of  the 
act  requires  that  applicants  file  with  the 
Commission  such  information  as  the 
Commission  requires  to  show  compliance 
with  State  laws.  But  beginning  with 
First  Iowa  Hydroelectric  v.  FPC  (328 
U.S.  1152  (1946) ) ;  and,  most  compelling, 
in  City  of  Tacoma  v.  Taxpayers  of  7a- 
coma.  (357  U.S.  320  (1958)),  the  courts 
and  the  Commission  have  asserted;  first, 
that  the  Commission  can  independently 
determine  whether  an  applicant  is  ade- 
quately qualified  under  local  law,  and, 
second,  that  neither  the  C<unmlssion's 
choice  of  a  project  nor  of  an  applicant 
can  be  defeated  by  bars  imposed  by  State 
law. 

That  is  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  seeks  in  this  speech  tonight  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  the  Federal 
Power  c:k>mmission  that  no  Federal  court 
decision,  such  as  the  one  I  have  referred 
to.  can  possibly  Impinge  upon  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  acting 
und^  this  congressional  act. 

But  the  possibility  that  the  Oregon 
decision  might  be  misinterpreted  to  al- 
low the  upsetting  of  one  of  the  other  of 
these  principles  in  the  present  contro- 
versy gives  me  much  concern. 

If  we  examine  the  statutory  scheme 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  Uie  conclusion 
is  inescapable  that  the  Commission  has 
full,  independent  Jiuisdiction  to  de- 
termine whether  a  public  body  meets  the 
very  limited  qualifications  established 
by  the  act  for  preference  applicants. 
Sections  3(7)  and  7(a)  make  it  clear 
that  the  sole  qualifications  under  State 
law  that  the  Commission  need  consider 
Is  whether  the  public  body  is  a  munici- 
pality and  whether,  as  such,  it  is  em- 
powered to  generate  and  distribute  elec- 
tric power.  If  it  qualifies  in  these 
respects,  it  is  entitled  to  preference  as  a 
licensee  under  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
and  no  artificial  bars  that  the  States  may 
put  down— whether  explicit  or  implicit — 
can  interfere  with  the  Commission's 
grant  of  a  license. 


-  But  the  applicant,  competing  with  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supp^  Sys- 
tem has  taken  the  decision  of  the  Ore- 
gon court  and  has  gone  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  said  in  effect,  "You  cannot 
license  the  supply  system  at  all  because, 
althou^  it  is  a  municipality  and  gen- 
erally authorized  to  generate  and  dis- 
tribute electric  power,  it  Is  not  expressly 
authorized  to  build  outside  of  Wadilng- 
ton  and  this  should  be  dispositive  of  its 
application."  Tt^  argument  means 
that  the  Commission  should  be  boimd 
by  a  holding  in  litigation  to  which  it 
was  not  a  party,  should  be  bound  to  for- 
go the  licensing  of  a  public  body  In  de- 
fiance of  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  and  should  be  forced  to  turn 
its  back  on  the  consistent  ii"fj  of  cases 
which  recognize  the  Commission's  con- 
stitutional right  to  provide  for  waterway 
development  without  interference  from 
the  States. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  C(»nmi8sion, 
if  it  wishes  to  be  conservative  In  the  use 
of  its  powers,  can  at  the  very  least  assert 
its  independent  Jurisdiction  to  look  at 
the  Washington  statute  and  make  up  its 
own  mind  as  to  whether  the  Legislature 
of  Washington  Intended  as  narrow  and 
restrictive  a  view  of  the  supply  system's 
powers  as  that  adopted  by  the  Oregon 
court. 

This  is  the  independent  power  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, granted  to  it  by  the  Conp-ess  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

That  is  one  of  the  crucial  elements  in- 
volved in  this  situation:  The  Commis- 
sion's recognition  of  Its  coordinate  juris- 
diction with  the  courts  where  the  courts 
have  acted  without  the  Commission  be- 
ing a  party  to  the  litigation  and  in  pro- 
ceedings outside  those  provided  by  Ck)n- 
gress  as  the  exclusive  means  of  settling 
legal  issues  arising  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  For  the  Commission  not  to 
recognize  this  coordinate  jurisdiction 
would  be  to  harness  Itself  to  the  limita- 
tions that  local  courts  anyv^ere  might 
impose  upon  its  powers  to  implonent  the 
statutory  scheme  entrusted  to  it  In  any 
event,  if  the  Cmnmlssion  should  deter- 
mine on  its  own  that  the  supply  sjrstem 
has  not  been  granted  extraterritorial 
authority  imder  Washington  State  law. 
it  should  and  must  apply  the  principle 
of  supersedure  that  the  U.8.  Suinreme 
Court  has  so  wisely  brought  into  play  to 
insure  that  the  will  of  Congress  will  not 
be  defeated.  I  have  examined  the  au- 
thorities available  on  the  question  and 
find  it  inconceivable  that  there  should 
be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  right  of 
Congress — and  hence  the  Commission — 
to  supersede  State  bars  in  lacking  either 
its  agent  or  the  project  necessary  to  ac- 
complish full  water  resources  develop- 
ment. 

Apparoitly  a  good  deal  of  semantics 
has  been  invoked  in  an  attempt  to  take 
the  present  case  out  of  the  rule  laid  down 
in  First  Iowa  case,  supra,  and  City  of 
Tacoma  against  Taxpayers  of  Taooma. 
supra.  Those  cases,  which  I  had  as- 
stimed  to  be  settled  law  and  dispositive 
of  attempts  of  the  SUtes  to  inhibit  the 
Commission's  delegation  of  Federal 
rights  to  construct  dams  on  nsrlgable 
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waterwaarB.  i  ludte  It  clear  that  no  pro- 
hUiittoQS  by  the  States  can  impede  the 
llcenalnc  of  he  project  or  the  i4>pllcant 
found  eUgfldeand  qtiallfled  by  the  Com- 
miaarirtn  under  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
Now,  howevc  r,  it  is  argued  that  the  Com- 
mission is  fi  ced  not  with  a  bar  or  pro- 
hibition imp  Med  by  the  States— such  as 
was  stmA  (  own  in  First  Iowa  and  Ta- 
oom»— but  I  Uher  with  a  lade  of  capac- 
ity or  lack  o  corporate  authority  on  the 
jMtft  of  an  a  >pUcant  under  its  local  en- 
abling legU  Uion.  If  we  assume  that 
this  argumei  t  correctly  interprets  Wash- 
ington law- -this  point  is  open  to  de- 
bate— but  if  we  make  this  assumption, 
anyway,  the  \  the  cases  already  decided 
and  binding  on  the  Commission  malce  it 
quite  dear  t  lat  this  very  distinction  has 
been  repeatc  lly  urged  upon  the  Commis- 
sion and  th<  courts  in  the  past  and  has 
been  Just  as  repei^tedly  rejected.  I  per- 
ceived the  is  lidlous  nature  of  this  artifi- 
cial dlsdneti  m  when  it  was  first  asserted 
in  this  ease  tnd  felt  that  it  involved  an 
attempt  to  ure  the  Commission  away 
from  settlec  law.  To  be  entirely  as- 
sured. I  the:  i  examined  the  proceedings 
before  the  (Commission  and  before  the 
courts  in  t  le  Tacoma  litigation  and 
found  that  <  very  one  of  the  distinctions 
now  being  a  "gued  to  the  Commission  in 
the  present  case  was  submitted  to  the 
Commission  and  the  courts  in  that  case 
and  rejectee . 

Therefore  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
tonight,  I  sa  r  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. "Riad  the  Tacoma  case  over 
and  over  isain  if  you  entertain  the 
slightest  doi  bt  of  your  independent  au- 
thority to  stect  the  vehicle  that  shall 
be  tiaed  by  y  m  as  the  entity  to  carry  out 
the  obJecttv»  of  Congress,  namely,  the 
maximum  development  of  the  river  re- 
source of  thi  I  country. 

The  city  of  Taccxna.  faced  with  a 
State  fish  ss  actuary  law.  was  disabled — 
or  so  the  abate  argued— from  building 
its  proposed]  Cowlita  project  because,  as 
a  munidpai  corporation,  it  is  a  mere 
creature  of  ne  State.  disaUed  from  act- 
ing  in  deflaoce  of  State  laws;  aiul  the 
FPC  cannot  by  granting  a  license  to  a 
municipalita  to  build  a  dam.  enlarge 
the  powers  of  that  corporation  or  re- 
move its  dL  ability  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  will  (  f  the  State.  The  Commis- 
sion rejectee  that  argimient,  found  spe- 
cifically tha ;  Tacoma  was  a  municipal- 
ity— or  pref  trence  body  under  the  act — 
and  issued  i ;  its  Cowlitz  project  license. 
Again,  on  i  ppeal  to  the  Ninth  Circuit, 
the  State  a  tempted  to  have  the  license 
set  aside  bj  arguing  that  the  Commis- 
sion could  iiot  license  Tacoma  to  pro- 
ceed in  violi  tion  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  WaAing  on.  But  the  court  of  ap- 
peals held  c  therwlse  and  confirmed  the 
binding  aff  wt  of  earlier  decisions  by 
ruling  that  "consistent  with  first  Iowa, 
supra,  we  omelude  that  the  State  laws 
cannot  present  the  FPC  from  issuing 
the  license  <  r  bar  the  licensee  from  act- 
ing under  t  le  license  to  build  a  dam  on 
a  navigable  stream  since  the  stream  is 
under  the  domination  of  the  United 
States"  iStite  o/  Wathington  Depart- 
ment of  Qitne  V.  FPC.  307  F(2d)  391. 
and396(lSi3)). 

UndoubteUy  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict FedenJ  court  in  Oregon  will  go 


through  the  various  appeal  procedures. 
However,  the  point  I  wish  to  stress  is 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
the  ind^iiendent  authority  and  Juris- 
diction to  select  its  licensees  to  carry  out 
the  numdate  entrusted  to  it  by  Congress 
in  the  Federal  Power  Act,  irrespective 
of  the  decision  of  the  Federal  district 
court  in  regard  to  a  matter  which  is  ir- 
relevant to  the  issue  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  a  decision  which 
in  effect  says  that  the  particular  ap- 
plicant in  that  case  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  do  what  it  would  do  imder 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

It  is  a  legal  entity,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  if  it  decides  that 
this  entity  is  competent  and  capable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  a  licensee  un- 
der the  Federid  Power  Act.  has  the  inde- 
pendent authority  to  grant  the  license, 
the  argvunent  of  the  private  utilities  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  rests  his  legal 
position  on  the  Tacoma  case  and  on  the 
decisicm  I  have  just  cited,  that  of  State 
of  Washington  Department  of  Chime  v. 
Federal  Power  Commission  (207  P(2d> 
391). 

Not  satisfied  with  the  repeated  and 
consistent  assertions  of  this  principle, 
the  State  carried  parallel  Utigation 
against  Tacoma's  Cowlitz  project  from 
the  Washington  State  Supreme  Court 
to  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court. 

The  highest  court  of  Washington  had 
held  that  another  bar  against  Tacoma's 
construction  of  its  project — this  time,  a 
bar  against  condemnation  of  a  State 
hatchery — precluded  the  city  from  pro- 
ceeding with  construction  under  its  Fed- 
eral license.  The  holding  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Supreme  Court  could  not 
be  closer  to  that  now  being  argued  to  the 
Commission  in  the  present  attempt  to 
oust  the  supply  system.  The  State  coiu-t 
held,  at  307  P2d  567, 577: 

The  subject  matter — the  Inherent  ability 
at  the  city  to  condemn  lands  dedicated  to 
public  use — does  not  present  a  question  of 
State  statutory  prohibitions;  It  presents  a 
question  of  lack  o€  State  statutory  power  In 
the  city.  It  does  not  present  a  Federal  ques- 
tion: It  presents  a  question  peculiarly  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  Federal  Government  may  not  con- 
fer corporate  capacity  upon  local  units  of 
government  beyond  the  capacity  given  them 
by  their  creator,  and  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
as  we  read  It,  does  not  purport  to  do  so.  If 
It  be  held  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  may 
endow  a  State-created  municipality  with 
power  greater  than  those  given  it  by  Its  crea- 
tor, the  State  legislature,  a  momentous  and 
novel  the<X7  at  constitutional  government 
has  been  evolved  that  will  eventually  relegate 
a  sovereign  State  to  a  position  of  Impotence 
never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitutions,  State  and  Federal. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  the  language  of 
the  Washington  court  in  order  to  malce  it 
clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  question 
now  before  the  Commission  was  posed  by 
the  holding  of  the  Washington  Supreme 
Court  in  Tacoma.  Rather  than  bow  to 
these  alleged  threats  of  Federal  inroads 
into  State  powers,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  recognized  that  something  far 
different  was  involved;  namely,  Federal 
control  of  navigable  waterways,  and 
wholly  rejected  the  position  adopted  by 
the  Washington  State  Supreme  Court. 


It  did  so  by  quoting,  with  approval,  the 
language  of  the  ninth  circuit  which  I 
have  already  cited. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  issue  in- 
volved is  the  issue  of  Federal  control 
over  navigable  streams.  Let  us  not  for- 
get, and  let  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion not  forget,  that  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion was  directed  by  Congress  to  exercise 
independent  Jurisdiction  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  use  of  navigable  streams.  That  is 
what  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  sustained 
in  the  case  I  now  discuss,  citing  the 
decision  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  Tacoma  case. 

So  I  say  again  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission:  The  decision  of  the  Federal 
district  coiirt  in  Oregon  is  completely 
irrelevant  to  the  issue  that  is  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  the  deter- 
mination of  what  legal  entity  shall  be 
selected  as  a  licensee  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  max- 
imimi  development  of  the  navigable 
streams  of  this  country  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

In  passing.  I  should  note  that  the 
Commission  itself  filed  a  brief  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  which  It  took 
the  position — in  forceful  and  sweeping 
terms,  that  its  jurisdiction  to  pick  and 
choose  the  recipients  of  Federal  licenses 
to  construct  dams  on  waterways  reserved 
to  Federal  control  was  plenary  and  to- 
tally independent  of  any  powers  that 
the  States  might  confer — or  attempt  to 
withhold.  The  Commission  would  be 
well  served  to  follow  in  the  present  case 
the  position  it  asserted  in  Tacoma — a 
position  which,  incidentally,  was  subse- 
quently clearly  ui^eld  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  But  it  may  be  said,  "Sen- 
ator, in  view  of  that  precedent  and  that 
decision,  why  are  you  concerned?"  I 
will  say  why  I  am  concerned.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  same  Federal 
Power  Commission.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  But  we  are  talking  about  Uie  same 
law.  We  are  talking  about  the  same 
mandate  of  Congress.  We  are  talking 
about  the  same  inherent  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  navigable 
streams.  I  would  have  the  present  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  never  forget 
those  legal  realities. 

Finally.  I  think  the  significance  of 
what  is  occurring  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  this  case  involving 
the  Middle  Snake  should  be  evaluated 
so  that  the  importance  of  Independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Commission — 
consistent  with  the  settled  law — can  be 
clearly  seen  by  Congress.  The  Commis- 
sion has  before  it  the  question  whether 
it  will  license  a  vast  project — larger  in 
size  and  capacity  than  any  now  existent 
in  this  country.  It  must  decide  this 
question  in  the  public  interest.  Beyond 
the  question  of  maximum  development, 
beyond  the  question  of  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  both  of 
which  will  be  Inextricably  involved  in 
what  the  Commission  does,  are  policies 
lying  at  the  heart  of  our  national  water 
resources  policy. 

In  recent  years,  a  tragic  blunder  was 
committed  by  Congress.  Some  who 
were  the  participants  of  the  blunder  at 
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the  time  already  recognize  It.  Tliey 
gave  little  heed  to  the  warning  of  those 
of  us  who  said.  "Do  not  scuttle  the  great- 
est remaining  hydroelectric  damsite  In 
the  NatkMi — Hells  Canyon." 

The  Senate  passed  the  Hells  Can3ron 
bill.  The  bill  was  scuttled  in  the  House. 
The  loss  to  the  United  States  Is  almost 
impossible  of  calculation  in  terms  of  the 
longtime  loss  that  we  suffer,  because  In 
place  of  the  high  Hells  Canyon  dam 
there  was  subsequently  authorized  the 
building  of  three  puny  dams  by  Idaho 
Power  Co. 

What  happened?  There  was  a  sur- 
render of  a  great  multiple-purpose  dam- 
site  to  scuttling  by  a  private  utility.  The 
time  will  come,  and  In  the  not  too  distant 
future — for  35  to  40  years  is  not  long 
In  the  history  of  the  Nation — when  those 
dams  will  have  to  be  torn  down  and 
Hells  Canyon  dam  built.  Serious  pro- 
posals are  already  being  made  that  we 
should  not  wait  35  years;  that  we  should 
act  much  sooner;  that  the  country  take 
the  loss  that  was  suffered  or  created  by 
this  shocking  mistake;  and  that  we  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  developing  to  the 
maximiim  extent  possible  the  hydro- 
electric potential  of  this  coimtry. 

The  same  problem  Is  Involved  In  this 
case.  I  am  discussing  it  tonight  for  the 
record  because  I  well  know  that  what 
I  say  on  this  subject  will  be  a  matter  of 
discussion  in  many  Important  places  in 
this  coimtry  among  utility  groups,  pub- 
lic power  groups,  and  Industries  that 
need  increased  quantities  of  low-cost 
power  if  we  are  to  expand  the  economy; 
and  also  there  will  be  a  discussion  of 
it  in  certain  Oovernment  ofBces.  I  would 
have  the  record  show  tonight  that  we 
cannot  afford  another  major  mistake 
in  regard  to  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment For  the  time  being,  the  potential 
of  Hells  Canyon  Dam  has  gone.  But 
we  are  talking  now  about  the  remaining 
greatest  hydroelectric  power  area  In  the 
country.  There  must  not  be  another 
surrender  to  the  private  utilities,  for  here 
we  must  proceed  with  a  program  of  hy- 
droelectric power  development  that  will 
afford  the  maximum  use  of  the  area. 
It  can  be  done  and  must  be  done  with- 
out irreparable  Injury  to  fisheries  and 
the  fishing  Industry;  although  one  of  the 
ironies  and  paradoxes  of  the  great  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  blunder  was  that  after 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  had  been  scuttled  and 
the  program  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  was 
approved,  some  conservation  groups  be- 
came very  much  alarmed,  fearing  that 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  dams  might  do 
great  damage  to  the  salmon  Industry. 

That  ^as  denied.  Assurances  were 
given  that  they  would  be  able  to  build 
the  dams,  the  fishways.  and  the  fish  lad- 
ders in  a  way  which  would  not  harm  the 
fisheries  industry.  But  the  expert  advice 
was  to  the  contrary.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  the  construction  of  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  would  not  have  involved  a 
single  fish.  But  the  three  puny  low -head 
dams,  which  ultimately  were  awarded  to 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  were  in  a  stretch  of 
the  river  that  did  affect  fish.  The  Idaho 
Power  Co.  entered  into  commitments,  in 
the  form  of  assurances  that  it  would  fol- 
low an  engineering  course  of  action 
which  would  protect  the  fish.  But.  Mr. 
President,  lo  and  behold,  recently  there 


has  been  conducted  in  Portland.  Oreg., 
a  heariixg  (m  what  amounts  to  a  request 
by  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  to  be  relieved 
from  its  oommltments  to  protect  the  fiidi. 
because  the  policy  it  has  followed  has 
killed  millions  of  fish,  and  now  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  has  the  audacity  to  seek  to  be 
oitlrely  relieved  of  that  responsibility 
and  obligation.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
selfishness  and  greed  of  the  private  utili- 
ties of  the  country  when  their  selfish 
Interests  come  into  conflict  with  the 
public  interest;  and  in  the  futiu*e,  when 
the  findings  of  these  fish  hearings  are 
issued,  I  shall  be  spealdng  in  the  Senate 
on  this  particular  subject.  Tonight,  I 
utter  these  words  of  caveat  beoaiise  I 
want  the  Federal  officials  concerned  to 
know  that  we  have  our  eyes  on  them; 
and  I  will  not  remain  silent  if  they  fol- 
low a  course  of  action  which  does  a 
wrong  to  the  public  Interest  in  connec- 
tion with  this  issue— ^Just  as  I  want  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  know  we 
have  our  eyes  on  them  in  regard  to  the 
coiu^  of  action  they  follow  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
Snake  which  I  am  discussing  tonight. 

Mr.  AIKEN  rose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  frequent  references 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  I  am  afraid  some  persons 
may  get  the  idea  that  that  company 
was  organized  by  the  people  Oi  Idaho. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.  no;  it  is  a  private 
company. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  Is  held  by  Boston 
and  New  York  investment  companies? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  It  is  an  eastern 
financial  mart  utility. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  it  is  controlled  by 
the  same  people  who  for  a  generation 
have  been  trjring  to  get  complete  con- 
trol of  the  water  resources  of  New 
England. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  correct.  The  problems  I  am 
discussing  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west concern  the  attempted  control  by 
eastern  private-utility  forces — the  group 
that  has  been  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  Senator's  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  advise  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  they  have  added 
a  new  project,  insofar  as  New  i^^gland 
is  concerned;  not  only  do  they  want  to 
control  the  water  resources,  but  they 
also  want  to  control  the  related  land 
resources — which  means  every  acre  in 
my  State  and  in  the  other  northern 
New  England  States. 

Mr.  MORSEL  I  have  never  discovered 
the  limits  of  their  api)etite  for  avarice. 
It  is  simply  shocking. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  en- 
jojring  the  speech  being  made  tonight 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Sometime 
In  the  not  too  distant  future  I  Intend 
to  elaborate  considerably  on  what  is  oc- 
ctUTing  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  be  sure  that  I  am 
notified  in  time  to  be  present  when  he 


makes  his  speech,  because  I  wish  to  hear 
all  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  sincere  trib- 
ute, I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  greatly 
honored  to  have  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AXKXN]  listen  to  this  discus- 
sion of  utility  and  power  problems.  I 
have  served  for  many  years  with  him  in 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
great  crusaders  in  this  body  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest  in  the  en- 
tire field  of  power  development.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  been  among 
those  who  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  take  the  position  that  the  private 
utilities  should  be  treated  fairly  and  with 
justice,  but  that  we  should  see  to  it  that 
they  were  checked  whenever  they  sought 
to  lay  claim  to  advantages  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled.  I  have  alwasrs  ap- 
preciated the  great  support  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  gave  me  during  the  his- 
toric fight  on  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  On 
a  great  many  occasions  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  insisted  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  although  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  help  them  in  their  objectives  to 
build  low-head  dams,  we  will  oppose  any 
effort  by  them  to  scuttle  the  construc- 
tion of  multiple-purpose  dams,  with  the 
result  that  areas  along  the  rivers  cannot 
be  used  to  serve  their  best  purposes. 

In  making  this  speech  tonight,  my 
piu-pose  is  to  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  that  the  navigable  streams  of  the 
Nation  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  will  be  devel- 
oped in  such  ways  that  their  maximum 
potential  will  be  made  available  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  However,  the  sad 
fact  is  that  too  frequently  the  private 
utilities  have  sought  to  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  that  objective.  I  am  mak- 
ing this  speech  tonight  because  I  want 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  know 
that  I  think  it  would  be  tragic  if  that 
principle  and  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  were  not  carried  out  by  the 
present  Federal  Power  Commission,  as 
they  were  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  which  was  in  office 
when  the  great  Tacoma  case  was  decided 
and  when  the  principle  I  am  discussing 
was  sustained  by  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court,  as  I  have  set  forth  in  the  course  of 
this  speech. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  acted 
to  foster  development  of  our  navigable 
waterways,  preferably  by  puUio  bodies. 
Section  7(a)  ctf  the  Federal  Power  Act  is 
an  unmistakable  mandate  to  that  effect 
This  is  a  very  meaningful  legidative 
policy.  It  means  the  utilization  of  a 
national  resource,  navigable  waterways, 
so  that  the  resulting  hydrodectric  ben- 
efits will  be  available  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost  to  the  Nation's  consumers  of 
electric  power. 

That  is  what  the  publie-body  pref- 
erence in  the  Federal  Power  Act  means — 
preference  in  favor  of  low-oost.  km- 
interest-rate-flnanced  projects  so  that 
the  consumers  may  be  fully  laeneflted. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  Senator  from  Oregon.  Senator 
Charles  McNary,  was  one  of  ttie  leaders 
in  the  historie  battle  that  finally  raulted 
in  the  enactmebt  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

This  congressionally  established  pref- 
erence is  not  to  be  defeated  by  artifice 
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I  am  not  urging  that  a  case  sub  Judice 
before  the  courts  has  been  wrongly  de- 
cided. What  I  am  urging  is  that  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  Congress  do  what 
the  Ccmgress  intended  it  should  do:  as- 
sert its  own  Jurisdiction  and  powers  and 
grant  a  Uc&iae  to  the  public  body  appli- 
cant before  it — Washington  public  power 
supply  system — so  that  the  essential  pol- 
icies of  the  Federal  Power  Act  may  be 
fully  and  properly  implemented  and  the 
legal  precedents  so  carefully  enunciated 
by  our  highest  court  sustained. 

A  great  deal  is  at  stake  In  this  case. 
The  economic  expansion  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  involved,  and  the  economic 
expansion  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  of 
value  to  every  other  section  of  the  coim- 
try.  as  economic  expansion  of  the  North- 
east is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  North- 
west. Thus  I  could  mention  every  section 
of  the  country.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  a  single  potential  kilowatt-hour 
of  electric  power. 

I  close  by  sajrlng  that  Russia  would 
not  make  such  a  mistake.  Russia  Is  not 
making  such  a  mistake.  Russia  recog- 
nizes that  the  maximiun  development  of 
her  hydroelectric  power  is  vital  to  her 
security.  Thus  a  few  months  ago  we 
had  a  report  from  a  group  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  that  traveled 
through  Russia  and  Inspected  those 
hydroelectric  power  developments  that 
Conununlst  Russia  would  let  them  see. 
Read  their  report.  They  came  back  and 
reported  to  us  that  Russia  is  proceeding 


with  a  hydroelectric  power  development 
far  In  excess  of  pluis  for  future  hydro- 
electric power  development  in  this 
coimtry. 

Therefore,  as  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  great  States  and  one  of  the  great 
areas  of  our  country  where  there  is  so 
much  hydroelectric  powet  that  can  be 
developed.  I  have  raised  my  voice  tonight 
urging  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion recognize  the  economic  potential 
that  is  involved  in  the  problem  that  it 
has  been  called  upon  to  decide — the 
selection  of  a  licensee,  authorizing  it  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  consonant 
with  Independent  Jurisdiction  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  granted 
to  It  by  the  Federal  Power  Act  over  the 
navigable  streams  of  ovu:  coimtry  that 
belong,  not  to  any  State,  not  to  any  pri- 
vate utility,  but  to  all  the  population  of 
our  country,  east  to  west,  north  to  south. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
Is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  piu-suant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  26, 1963,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 
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EZTEN  3ION  OF  REBfARKS 


SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


o '  ife*«.Hi>si,ris 
IN  THX  HOI  SB  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuci  day,  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  todiy  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleague  t  to  a  birthday  of  consider- 
alde  wlgniflca  ice  that  Is  behig  celebrated 
this  year.  IfllS — the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  fomidl  ig  of  the  town  of  Warwick, 
Mass.  The  t  elebrati(m  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  any  birthday  is  a  noteworthy 
event,  yet  tb  anniversary  of  the  incor- 
poration of  t  lis  outstanding  Massachu- 
setts eommui  Ity  commands  special  con- 
sideratloii  fo: '  Warwick's  record  of  civic 
achievement  extends  back  into  history  to 
pre-Revolntk  nary  days. 

The  origini  1  territory  of  Warwick  con- 
sisted of  a  trict  of  land  granted  in  1735 
to  the  deaee  xiants  of  39  soldiers  who 
took  part  In  ihe  Canadian  expedition  of 
1690.  The  t  len  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cap  ;.  Andrew  Gardner.  All  of 
them  except  3amuel  Newell  perished  on 
the  ezpedltlfn.  Hie  grant  was  known 
as  Rozbnry  ( Sanada  and  Gardner's  Can- 
ada until  ttu  inoo(rp<H«tian  of  the  tract 
as  the  town  ii  Warwick. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
was  held  at  the  house  of  James  Jarvls 
tn  Roxbury  on  September  22,  1736.  A 
committee  was  chosen  to  lay  out  the 
house  lots,  each  lot  to  contain  not  less 
than  50  nor  more  than  60  acres. 

Although  the  lots  were  laid  out  as  early 
as  1737,  they  remained  imsettled  imtil 
shortly  before  1744.  The  exact  date  of 
the  first  settlement  is  not  known  because 
the  proprietors'  records  were  lost  for  sev- 
eral years.  Among  the  first  settlers 
were  Joseph  Goodell,  Samuel  Bennett, 
Deacon  James  Ball.  Amos  Marsh,  Solo- 
mon Eager.  Thomas  Rich,  Moses  Leo- 
nard. Col.  Samuel  Williams,  Deacon 
Silas  Towne,  Col.  Joseph  Mayo,  Caleb 
Mayo,  Capt.  John  Ooldsbury,  Mark 
Moore,  and  Jonathan  Moore. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  settle- 
ment did  not  proceed  rapidly  because  in 
1749  the  proprietors  offered  a  boimty 
of  £20  to  each  settler,  £10  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  £5  after  1  year,  and  £5  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  In  1751  the 
botmty  was  Increase  to  £30.  This  action 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  in  1753  the  proprietors 
raised  £50  to  build  a  sawmill,  chose  a 
committee  to  build  a  meeting  house,  and 
named  another  committee  to  lay  out  and 
clear  a  road  to  Pequeage. 

The  sawmill  committee  contracted 
with  Ebenecer  Locke  to  erect  the  struc- 
ture but  was  dissuaded  from  the  under- 


taking by  reports  of  Indian  depreda- 
tions. A  second  attempt  to  build  the 
mill  was  successful  and  it  was  put  in 
operation  in  1759.  In  the  same  year 
£26  13s.  4d.  was  appropriated  to  build 
a  gristmill.  It  was  located  on  Black 
Brook,  and  was  completed  In  1761. 

On  July  6,  1757,  the  proprietors  appro- 
priated £8  "to  fortify  Mr.  Samuel  Scott's 
house,  by  making  a  good,  picketed  fort, 
encomi>asslng  the  same  4  rods  square, 
for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants."  This 
fort  was  the  only  one  ever  built  in 
Warwick. 

On  December  3,  1760,  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  was  organized  with 
26  members.  On  the  same  day,  the 
Reverend  Lemuel  Hedge,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1759,  was  ordained  as  the 
first  pastor.  Suspected  of  Tory  sym- 
pathies during  the  Revolution,  he  was 
persecuted  relentlessly  and  died  in  1777. 
His  successor,  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Reed,  settled  in  1779  and  served  as  pastor 
untU  his  death  hi  1812.  After  Mr.  Reed's 
death  the  church  became  Unitarian  and 
the  Reverend  Preserved  Smith  was  pas- 
tor from  1814  until  1844.  The  Second 
Congregational  Church  was  organized  in 
1829  with  30  members.  The  Baptist 
Church  was  set  off  from  Royalston  and 
organized  as  a  separate  church  in  1843. 

On  December  27.  1762,  the  proprietors 
of  the  tract  joined  with  the  inhabitants 
In  petitioning  the  General  Court  to  desig- 
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nate  the  plantation  as  a  town,  and  on 
February  17,  1763.  the  town  was  incor- 
porated. The  name  of  the  town  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  desire  to  honor  Warwick. 
England,  or  Guy.  Earl  of  Warwick,  but 
there  is  no  record  to  establish  definitely 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  first  town 
meeting  was  held  on  May  9,  1763.  with 
Seth  Field  as  moderator. 

When  the  tract  was  granted  to  the 
original  owners  in  1735, 1  of  the  63  equal 
shares  of  land  was  ordered  set  apart  for 
schools.  The  first  move  made  by  the 
town  toward  the  support  of  education 
was  in  1768.  when  £10  was  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  decided  to  have 
a  moving  school,  with  a  master  in  the 
winter  and  a  mistress  in  the  summer. 
The  first  teacher  seems  to  have  been  Birs. 
Hannah  Rawson.  who  was  employed  to 
teach  the  siunmer  school  at  4s.  6d.  per 
week. 

Warwick  took  an  active  part  In  our 
revolutionary  struggle.  In  September 
1774  the  town  meeting  voted  to  procure 
for  the  town  a  stock  of  powder  and  lead, 
and  "to  adhere  strictly  to  our  chartered 
rights  and  privileges  and  to  defend  them 
to  the  utmost  of  our  capacity,  and  that 
we  will  be  in  readiness  to  afford  relief 
forthwith  should  our  brethren  in  Boston 
or  elsewhere  be  distressed  by  troops  sent 
to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  im- 
constltutional  and  oppressive  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament." 

In  the  autiunn  of  the  same  year,  25 
Warwick  men  Joined  a  company  of  Mln- 
utemen  organized  at  Northfleld  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Eldad  Wright.  They 
marched  to  Cambridge  with  the  company 
soon  after  the  clash  at  Lexington  and 
Concord. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Warwick 
were  opposed  to  the  War  of  1812,  but 
the  town  sent  a  number  of  volimteers 
into  the  armed  service.  Warwick  fur- 
nished 79  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War,  26 
of  whom  died  in  the  service. 

Warwick  is  largely  an  agricultural 
area.  However  it  has  had  various  indus- 
trial enterprises  at  different  times 
throughout  its  history.  Among  those 
industries  were  sawmills,  shops  for  ttie 
processing  of  wooden  articles,  a  boot 
factory,  and  a  short-lived  glass  plant. 

This  year  Warwick  pauses  to  review 
its  past  with  pride.  Patriotic  devotion 
to  American  ideals  is  not  measured  by 
size  alone.  In  the  two  centuries  that 
have  passed.  Warwick  has  exemplified 
much  that  is  best  in  our  American 
heritage. 


Law   Observaace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TcmrssscK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives, the  Honorable  Emanuel  Cbllkr, 
delivered  a  very  excellent  brief  address 
at  Exhibition  Hall.  Rockefeller  Center, 
during  the  cerononies  attendant  upon 
"Law  Observance"  by  the  Federal  Bar 
Association.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  his  very  excellent  and  inspirational 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

liAW  Observance 

(By  Hon.  Emanxtel  CELuot,  of  New  York) 

The  history  of  civillzationa  is  the  history 
of  law.  The  obverse  is  equally  true.  What 
is  law,  after  all,  but  sensitivity  to  the  rights 
of  others — civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  personal 
and  property  rights.  Where  there  is  a  wrong, 
there  must  be  a  remedy,  and  it  is  this  search 
for  the  remedy  that  distinguishes  civilized 
man  from  man  who  embraces  the  law  of  the 
Jungle. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  the  Golden  Rule, 
the  Magna  Carta,  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  oxir 
Constitution  are  fundamental  laws  that 
propelled  man  forward. 

Robert  Frost  said,  "Good  fences  make  good 
neighbors."  The  law  is  the  fence  that  de- 
fines the  rights  and  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties of  each  of  lis  so  that  we  can  live  se- 
curely in  understanding  of  our  own  rights 
as  well  as  those  of  our  neighbors.  Every  in- 
fraction of  the  law  injures  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety, which  means  it  injures  you  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  that  fabric. 

To  many,  the  concept  of  anarchy  is  at- 
tractive. Unfortunately,  the  facts  of  life 
belie  that  concept  every  day,  if  not  every 
hour.  Man  has  not  reached  that  degree  of 
perfectability.  Fcm-  the  anarchist  himself 
this  may  be  an  ideal  state  but  what  if  his 
next  door  neighbor  turns  anarchist  on  him? 

Law  is  the  resolution  of  conflicting  in- 
terests. Where  there  is  a  lawlessness,  there 
is  chaos,  confusion,  lack  of  definition,  and 
more  often  than  not,  the  letting  of  blood — 
indeed  war. 

Thus,  as  civilized  people,  we  pursue  the 
ideal,  some  day  to  realize  a  world  of  law 
and  order  where  adjusting  claims  are 
achieved  through  the  due  process  of  law  and 
not  by  way  of  the  dxist  of  an  exploded  atom 
bomb. 

The  law  would  be  useless  unless  ob- 
served— as  useless  as  whispering  into  the  ear 
of  a  corpse.  It  would  only  be  a  pious  decla- 
ration. 

We  are  a  government  of  law — not  of  men. 
All  men,  high  or  low,  must  respect  and  ob- 
serve the  law.  No  Governor  like  a  Wallace 
can  be  above  the  law.  As  Lord  Coke  in- 
formed King  James,  there  is  a  law  above 
the  King. 

"Equal  Justice  under  the  law"  Is  the  ring- 
ing slogan  on  the  facade  of  the  n.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Building.  The  law  must  be 
color  blind.  Black  and  white  alike  m\ist 
observe  it.    All  are  equal  under  the  law. 


House  Retohition  14:  Special  G>mniittec 
OB  Captive  NatioEs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PKMNSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25, 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  BCarch 
8.  1961.  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 


for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  C<Mn- 
mittee  on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  107.  part 
3,  pages  3518-3544,  "Russian  Colonialism 
and  the  Necessity  of  a  Special  Captive 
Nations  Committee." 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  Impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests^  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
Is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expensive  and  valuable,  I  Include  the 
following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Record: 

SnuifcnixLD,  III.,  June  14, 1963 
Hon.  HowABO  W.  Sboth, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rule*, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Repbesentativk  Smitb:  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  several  measures  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

We  urge  you  to  take  quick  action  on  House 
Resolution  14  and  to  support  any  measxire 
which  would  enable  the  United  States  to  aid 
captive  nations. 
Sincerely, 

STANLBT  SmLAOSKAB. 

Racink,  Wis.,  Map  29. 1985. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkah  Mr.  Concrxssican:  The  Racine  chap- 
ter of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federa- 
tion Informs  you  that  a  resolution  has  been 
passed  by  our  unit  supporting  passage  of 
House  Resolution  14,  submitted  by  you, 
which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  worldwide  and  in 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
committee  imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrazmlsed  peoples  of  the 
once  free  nations  today  in  Soviet  bondage. 

We  are,  in  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congressman 
Howaio  W.  Smtth,  head  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, urging  him  to  release  your  resolution 
to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate  and 
passage. 
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opportunttj  to 

In  this  regard,  and  to  as- 

erery  support   o<   four 


Frssfd«ia. 

,  /M1M  IS.  f  MJ. 
rtooo. 


Z  am  famlUar  with  this  reaolutlon  and 
believe  that  an  the  ethnic  groupe  are  in  f  till 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  tt. 

Toa  may  rest  assured  that  when  It  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Bepreaentativee  for 
action.  It  wUl  liave  my  fullest  support. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  learn  of  the  Interest 
and  »hi—  of  your  fine  organisation  concern- 
ing this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Haboxj»  If.  RTAir, 
I  Member  of  Congress. 
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yours. 
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PreaMient. 
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W^iMngtan,  DC.  June  5. 1993. 
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Committee  of  America. 


Mieh. 

'tuaTAinlrsxT:  Thank  you  for 

May  35  regarding  Congress 

Bouse   Beeotutlon    14   whl^ 

|a  Special  CommlUee  on  tbe 

In  the  House  of  Representa- 


Grwff  Lotterict  •£  CMcWikfrnkui, 
DMMrk,  tke  DomwcM  Rcpdblic,  wai 
N«p«l        I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NXW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RSPRXSXNTATIVXS 

TiMsdof ,  June  25, 1963 

llr.  FINO.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  todAy,  I  would 
like  to  teU  the  Members  of  tbl«  House 
•boot  four  more  foreign  countries  which 
utilise  government-run  lotteries  to  not 
only  yield  high  rerenues  but  to  control 
and  regulate  the  normal  human  urge  to 
gamble. 

Out  oi  Tt  foreign  countries  Czecho- 
slovakia. Denmark.  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Nepal  are  included  as  those  natioDs 
which  recognize  and  accept  the  gambling 
spirit  of  its  people  and  operate  govern- 
ment-run lotteries  for  the  people's  wel- 
fare and  the  government's  need. 

Czechoslovakia  is  one  of  the  few  Com- 
munist nations  to  operate  a  lottery  and 
has  foimd  it  very  productive  as  far  as 
im)flts  are  concerned.  Last  year,  the 
gross  receipts  came  to  over  $8^  million. 
After  payment  of  prizes  and  expenses  of 
running  the  lottery,  the  net  income  to 
the  government  was  about  $2Mt  million. 
The  profits  are  used  for  construction  of 
new  factories,  and  hospitals,  and  cul- 
tural purposes. 

Denmark,  like  the  other  countries 
where  government  controlled  and  op- 
o-ated  lotteries  are  legal  and  proper,  has 
reduced  gambling  to  an  orderly  mini- 
mum by  state  controL  They  have  no 
underworld  problems  and  Illegal  betting 
is  not  the  soxirce  of  difficulty  to  the  po- 
lice as  It  is  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  gross  receipts  for  1962  were 
$7,812,000.  After  prizes,  the  net  Income 
to  the  government  was  $652,000.  The 
above  figures  are  higher  than  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  profits  to  the  government 
were  apidied  to  the  general  f  imd  of  the 
treasury. 

Dominican  Republic  is  a  small  nation 
but  derives  monetary  benefit  from  Its 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  people  like 
to  gamble. 

In  1862,  tbe  gross  receipts  came  to  over 
$34^  million.  The  government's  in- 
come, some  $6^  million,  was  not  ear- 
marked tor  any  particular  project  but 
was  rather  aiH>lied  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  treasury. 

Nepal,  although  a  small  and  poor 
country,  has  two  privately-run  lotteries 
which   are  supervised   by   the   govern- 


ment. The  gross  reodxits  from  running 
both  lotteries  were  $53,288.  The  net 
Income  came  to  about  $20,000  which 
was  earmarked  for  tbe  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation of  Nepal  and  Funeral  Associa- 
tlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  derive  a  tre- 
mendous revenue  here  in  tbe  United 
States  If  we  copied  a  page  from  the  story 
of  these  foreign  countries.  We  can. 
through  a  national  lottery  in  tbe  United 
States  bring  into  tbe  coSen  of  our 
Treasury  over  $10  billion  a  year  In  needed 
additional  faxuls.  Only  a  Pf^t**^^^^1  lot- 
tery can  provide  us  with  added  moneys 
to  give  a  tax  cut  to  our  bard-pressed 
taxpayors  and  start  reducing  our  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  can  we  not  follow 
the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  friends?  Why 
cannot  we  eren  follow  tbe  example  of 
New  Hampshire? 


TbePMuyhuM  Dirtck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  rawsTLVAwu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  Z5,  1963 

Mr.  RHOI^S  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  homeland  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  will  be  visited  over  the 
July  4  holidays  by  people  from  all  over 
the  United  SUtes.  They  will  come  for 
the  annual  Pennsylvania  Dutch  festival 
In  little  Kutztown,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Dutch  country  near  Reading,  Pa. 

From  foreign  lands  too.  they  will  come. 
Ambassadors  and  representatives  of 
foreign  nations  have  planned  to  partici- 
pate in  the  festivities.  The  visiting 
guests  will  share  the  hospitality  of  the 
Dutch  community  and  will  visit  farms 
and  historic  shrines. 

The  folk  festival  will  begin  next  Satur- 
day, June  29.  It  will  nm  from  Jime  29 
through  July  6.  Last  year  more  than 
175,000  persons  came  from  all  over  the 
country  to  sample  the  famous  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  cooking,  to  observe  skilled 
craftsmen  at  work  and  to  take  part  in 
such  distinctive  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
customs  as  Jigging,  hoe-downlng  and 
free-for-all  square  dancing. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Polk  Festival 
Is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  America, 
where  the  traditions  of  the  forefathers 
are  presented  as  they  were  more  than 
250  years  ago  when  these  "Dutchmen" 
came  from  Switzerland  and  the  Palati- 
nate areas  in  search  of  religious  and 
political  freedom. 

In  view  of  the  historic  importance  of 
the  Dutch  country  in  Pennsylvania  as 
the  place  where  the  Americanization 
process  had  its  initial  beginning  and  as 
a  glowing  example  of  the  nonconformist 
tolerance  characterizing  our  free  Na- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  extend  invitations 
to  an  my  colleagues  and  their  constitu- 
ents to  attend  the  14th  annual  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  folk  festival. 
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Many  of  my  colleagues  have  asked  for 
information  about  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
follcs,  where  they  live,  and  how  to  get  to 
the  Dutch  country  from  Washington. 

Hie  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
coimtry  is  150  miles  from  Washington. 
One  route  is  the  Baltimore- Washington 
Parkway  to  the  Baltimore  Beltway  exit. 
North  on  the  Beltway  to  the  exit  for  In- 
terstate 83.  North  on  Interstate  83  to 
exit  for  U.S.  30  on  the  York,  Pa.,  bsrpass. 
Route  30  east  into  Lancaster.  Kutztown 
is  58  miles  from  Lancaster  on  Route  222. 

Another  route  is  by  way  of  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway  to  Route  40; 
east  on  40  to  Route  222  through  Lan- 
caster and  Reading  to  Kutztown. 

WHO  ASS    THX   PXKNSTLVANIA   OUTCRf 

First  of  all.  they  are  not  Holland- 
Dutch.  They  have  no  connection  with 
Holland-Dutch  culture.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  18th  century  German 
and  Swiss  wave  of  migration  across  the 
Atlantic,  with  a  few  German-dialect- 
speaking  Alsatians  and  Lorralners  in  the 
bargain.  In  most  cases  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Dutch  were  prerevolutionary 
Americans,  colonial  German  dialect- 
speaking  immigrants. 

After  200  years  in  America  there  can 
be  no  question  of  pure  Dutch  strains. 
Intennarriage  with  the  Quaker,  the 
Scotch-Irish,  and  other  strains  began  in 
the  colonial  period,  and  in  areas  where 
the  German  dialect  known  as  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  predominated — as  for  In- 
stance the  Eisenhower  country  of  I^rkens 
Valley  in  Dauphin  County— the  Scotch- 
Irish  and  English  minority  was  absorbed 
into  the  Dutch  majority  and  adopted  the 
Dutch  tongue. 

Hence  in  that  valley,  northward  of 
Harrisburg,  we  have  in  1956  Dutch- 
speaking  families  of  Dunleavy  (Scotch- 
Irish  name) .  Davis  (Welsh  name) ,  and 
Bufflngton  (English  Quaker  name)  all 
as  Dutch  as  sauerkraut — an  expression 
which  in  the  Dutch  coimtry  is  an  affec- 
tionate rather  than  a  derogatory  on^- 
but  with  family  names  and  family  herit- 
ages that  go  back  to  the  British  Isles. 

Radically  more  important  than  blood 
in  a  definition  of  Dutchness  is  culture. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  not  a  blood- 
based.  DAR-t3rpe.  restricted-member- 
ship organization.  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  is— or  better,  was — a  culture,  a 
curious  mixture  of  continental  and 
British  Isles  folkways  that  was  created 
here  in  the  E>utch  country  and  is  to  some 
extent  still  preserved  in  the  cultural 
aspic  of  the  dialect. 

Actually  the  elements  of  the  culture 
which  we  today  call  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch"  are  very  much  of  a  mixture. 
Pennsylvania  was  never  a  "Little  Ger- 
many" where  pipesmoking  and  beer- 
drinking  peasants  transplanted  their  en- 
tire homeland  way  of  life.  There  was 
always,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
interplay  of  culture  with  the  Scotch-Irish 
and  Quaker  neighbors,  an  interplay 
which  spread  both  wajrs. 

The  typical  "Pennsylvania  bam"— the 
Swiss  or  bank  bam — ^that  two-story  af- 
fair with  stables  on  the  ground  floor  and 
the  threshing  floors  and  mows  ap- 
proached from  a  drive-in  entrance  ftom 


a  higher  level — ^Is  a  Continental  adapta- 
tion. The  Quakers  and  Scotch-Irish 
borrowed  this  bam  pattern,  and  Penn- 
sylvanians  spread  it  as  far  west  as  Iowa. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  typical  Pezm- 
sylvania  farmhouse  was  English  Geor- 
gian in  pattern — and  the  Dutchman  bor- 
rowed it  from  his  English-speaking 
neighbors.    It  was  an  even  trade. 

Through  migration  from  Pennsylvania, 
these  mixed  patterns,  American  rather 
than  European,  were  transplanted  else- 
where. There  was  from  Pennsylvania, 
beginning  before  the  Revolution  and  con- 
tinuing ttu-oughout  the  19th  century,  a 
three-fold  migration.  Southward  the 
Conestoga  Wagons  rolled  into  Maryland 
and  Virgtnia^the  western  parts,  which 
therefore  became  different  in  culture 
from  the  slavebound  tidewater  areas — 
and  Dutch-speaking  Pennsylvanians  got 
as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas  by  Revolu- 
tionary times. 

Westward  they  went  into  Ohio— whose 
rural  culture  is  half  Pennsylvanian — 
straight  through  the  Middle  West,  reach- 
ing Kansas  by  Civil  War  times.  North- 
ward they  went  too — ^into  the  Genesee 
coimtry  of  western  New  Yoric.  and 
across  the  King's  border  into  Ontario. 
While  the  Dutch  dialect  was  spoken  for 
years  in  these  secondary  settlements,  it 
is  (except  for  the  Amish  settlements  of 
the  West)  defunct  in  West  and  South, 
but  in  Ontario,  through  cultural  lag 
fostered  by  religious  difference  (again 
among  "plain"  Mennonltes)  it  is  still 
very  much  alive. 

Hence  the  term  "Dutch  country."  as 
we  use  it,  means  basically  the  dialect- 
speaking  areas  of  Pennsylvania.  Within 
Pennsylvania  the  Dutch  country  is 
roughly  southeastern  Pennsylvania— the 
triangle  you  can  draw  yourself  by  con- 
necting Stroudsburg  with  Somerset  It 
overlaps  however  into  parts  of  central 
Pennsylvania^-Centre  and  Clinton. 
Union  and  Snyder  Coimties — and  spilled 
over  originally  into  the  counties  of  west- 
em  Maryland  and  the  upper  Sheoan- 
doah  Valley  of  Virginia  which  were  until 
1850  culturally  part  of  the  Dutch  coun- 
try, the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  notwith- 
standing. It  was  this  area  where  the 
"Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect  was  spoken 
and  where  the  Dutch  culture  developed — 
aU  by  1800." 

The  Dutch  culture  was  transplanted 
southward,  westward,  northward,  into 
isolated  areas  where  the  Dutch  dialect 
lasted  for  a  time  and  then— with  the 
exception  of  Amish  and  conservative 
Mennonite  communities — disappeared. 

Two  Pennsylvania  Dutch  customs  are 
now  part  of  the  national  heritage— the 
Christmas  tree  and  the  Easter  bunny. 
But  without  the  19th  century  German 
emigration— which  came  to  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry— it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
these  customs  would  have  won  their  way 
into  general  acceptance  from  the  colo- 
nial emigration  to  Pennsylvania  alone. 

The  nearest  claimants  to  national  re- 
nown are  log  architecture,  which  spread 
from  the  Delaware  Basin  to  all  of  fron- 
tier America;  the  Conestoga  wagon, 
which  became  the  covered  wagon  of  the 
moving  frontier;  and  the  Pennsylvania 
or  Lancaster  rifle,  which,  known  popu- 


larly as  the  "Kentucky  rifle."  helped  ma- 
terially in  making  possible  the  westward 
expansion  of  the  frontiersman. 

The  national  renown  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  which  is  apparent  today, 
inspired  chiefly  by  tourist  interest  which 
has  come  principally  since  the  Second 
World  War.  centers  on  three  separate 
facets  of  the  historic  Dutch  culture: 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  folk  art.  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  cookery,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  plain  people. 

Interest  in  the  plain  Dutch.  Is.  basical- 
ly, from  the  toiuist  standpotot.  interest 
in  a  past  way  of  life  which  has  disap- 
peared in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  areas  or  cultures  isolated  by  geogra- 
phy, language,  or  religion,  older  patterns 
have  a  way  of  hanging  on  when  they  are 
dead  elsewhere.  This  is  what  the  soci- 
ologists call  cultural  lag— the  survival 
of  earlier  ways  into  a  changed  situa- 
tion— and  this  always  Interests  the 
tourist,  whether  he  flnds  it  in  Isolated 
parts  of  Europe  or  in  Pennsylvania 
Dutchland. 

The  most  important  fact  of  tbe  pres- 
ent national  Interest  in  things  P^msyl- 
vania  Dutch  is  that  tbe  plain  Dutch 
have  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
American  outsider,  and  tbe  Amish  have 
become  the  symbol  of  everything  Penn- 
sylvanian. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  timed  their 
activities  by  almanac.  The  exhibit  at 
the  folk  festival  will  show  bow  tbe 
almanac — ^next  to  the  Bible — ^was  the 
most  important  book,  in  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farm  homes. 

It  hung  then — and  hangs  today — on  a 
peg  in  a  prominent  spot  in  tbe  farm 
kitchen,  and  was  tbe  key  to  "moon  farm- 
ing." 

The  exhibit  will  also  show  farm  ac- 
tivities and  bow  their  timing  was  deter- 
mined by  the  phase  of  tbe  moon  or  tbe 
sign  of  the  Zodiac;  from  the  proper  moon 
phase  for  felling  a  tree,  splitting  it  into 
rails,  and  setting  the  fence  to  the  sign 
of  the  Zodiac  indicating  the  time  to  sow 
grain,  even  to  the  time  to  put  the  meat 
in  the  smokehouse  so  it  would  not  lose 
weight. 

Exhibits  will  show  laying  18tb  cen- 
tury tile;  a  dryhouse  in  operation;  a 
village  blacksmith  at  work;  shaving 
shingles  for  rooflng;  linen  making;  pre- 
paring flax;  hex  sign  painting;  an  old- 
fashioned  country  store;  churning  cream 
into  butter;  lye  making;  playing  pcuty 
games,  and  an  old-time  "lumpa"  party. 

Portrayal  of  horse-and-buggy  travel 
in  the  Dutch  country  and  of  the  life  of 
the  Amish  and  other  plain  people  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  pageant  which  illus- 
trates tbe  life  and  activities  of  tbe  sturdy 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  the  role  they 
played  in  the  history  of  the  State  and 
Nation. 

The  visit  of  UJi.  delegates  from  30  dif- 
ferent nations  will  add  international  in- 
terest and  glamor  to  tbe  event.  The 
Ulf.  group  will  arrive  at  Kutztown  on 
July  3.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Society 
will  be  host  to  UJV.  delegates  and  their 
wives.  The  UH.  group  will  appear  for 
the  July  4  program  and  activities  which 
will :  e  the  highlight  of  tbe  festival  which 
will  run  from  June  29  to  July  6. 
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was  called  to 
teiupon. 

Th* 
Banla.    DJ>. 
pnjrer: 


Our  Father 
of  IMS  J; 
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Weomb!  day,  June  26, 1963 

net  at  10  o'clodc  ajn.,  and 
trder  tgr  the  President  pro 


UMTTATIOir  OF  STATEIIBITB  DUR- 
INQ  BfORNmO  HOUR 

On  request  of  Ifr.  Mahstisu).  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  momins  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


Bev.  Frederick  Brown 
offered    the    following 


Ood.  In  aU  the  kweUnesi 
hearts  are  singing, 
svorldi" 

of  the  nli^t  flee  away, 
we  VtMUk.  Tlwb  for  the  dawn,  as  It  softly 

m   lie  darkened  earth.    Our 

giftd  tmrts  refcolee  for  roads  made  clear 
acaln.  for  HeUs  revealed  again,  for  the 
of  the  lards,  for  the  glory  of  the 
for  ^  beauty  of  rivers,  lakes, 
most  <rf  an.  for  the  love- 
of  d^ar  ones  in  the  homes  we 


us  pai  takers  of  the  sacrament  of 


lit  fi 
haflow. 


Ught,  diarlng 
▼ery    soul  of 
hearts  gralef^ 
no 


the  mystic  secret  of  the 
things.  We  come  with 
for  ^e  effulgence  that 
am  pot  out.  for  beacons 
flaming  In  t  le  sky  blazing  with  the 
radiance  of  ti  nth,  and  love,  and  duty,  in 
whoee  glory  n  e  walk  and  in  whose  shin- 
ing aplendor  \  e  toil.  Steady  us  with  the 
assoranoe  tha  ;  our  labor  for  a  new  earth. 


irtiere  aU  thi 


operatJnn.  Is 


"O  brothers. 
Open  yoor 
Tliat  the 
begin 

We  ask  It 

name. 


rhasmn  separating  man 


from  man  wi  1  be  bridged  by  eager  co- 


lot  in  vain  If  we  but  open 


our  minds  an  1  hearts  to  that  life  which 
Is  the  Ught  a  men.  and  If  we  but  listen 
to  a  volee.  no  ;  faint  and  far  in  fields  of 
Galilee,  but  i  uslonately  pleading,  call- 
ing to  us  In  t  Bday's  want  and  woe — 


make  the  world  one  kin, 
and  let  Me  in. 
of   My   Father  may 


liign 


i  Jl  In  the  dear  Redeemer's 


TIBE  JOURNAL 


On  request 


June  SS.  19f3 


of  Mr.  MAmnxLo,  and  by 
nt.  the  reading  of  the 
of  t^  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
was  dispensed  with. 


ME88AO  I  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

from  the  House  of  Repre- 

Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 

announced    that    the 

a  bill  (Hil.  4946)  to 

legislative  Branch  Appro- 


A 
imtatiims. 
reading    clerics. 
House  had 

priatlon  Act. 
bursementof 
Members  of 
tives.  in  whk^ 
rence  oi  the 


"nie  bill 
LegMativo 
provide  for 


House  of 
by  its  tlUe 
tee  on  Rules 


19&9.  to  provide  for  reim- 
tran^Dortation  expenses  for 
the  House  of  Representa- 
It  requested  the  concur- 
3enate. 


HOUS  I  BILL  REFERRED 

(  LR.  4946)   to  amend  the 

iippropriatioD  Act.  19M.  to 

t  of  transpor- 

ftnr  Mfinhers  of  the 

was  read  twice 

aiid  referred  to  the  Ck>minlt- 

and  Administration. 


Res  resentattves. 


EJUaUUTlVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  new  report  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
new  report  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  wiU  be  stated. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Sidney  W.  Bishop,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Postmaster  GeneraL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
flnned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  is  In  order. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Bkniixvt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  the  Reorganiza- 
tion and  International  Organizations 
Subcommittee  oi  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
I  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fbre  ttie  Senate  the  following  letters, 
whi<^  were  referred  as  Indicated : 

RxpoKT  ON  Rznrw  of  Voluntast  Acsez- 
amrrs  Ain>  PaoosAics 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  traoB- 
mltUng.  puxsuant  to  law,  his  report  on  re- 
Ttow  oC  Toltmtary  agreements  and  prognuma. 
•■  of  May  9,  IMS  (with  an  aeeorapftnytng 
zaport);  to  tlie  Committee  on  WanMng  and 
CuRvney. 

Fboul  DBTOan  ano  8hae>  Aooovnt  iNsvm- 
AMOK  Act  or  IMS 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  prorld*  for  an  inetw  In  Vk^i  TnaTlmiim 
amount  of  locunuie*  covenge  (or  bank  de- 
posits and  saTlnga  and  loan  aocounta,  to  pro- 
tect further  Vbm  safety  and  liquidity  of  in- 
sured Institutions,  to  strengthen  safegiiards 
against  eonfliets  of  interest,  and  for  other 
puipo—  (with  an  aceompanylng  paper):  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  '»*«*^"g  and  Currency. 

Amewumkhi  or  Vhrrrnhj.  Oas  Act  Wtth  Rs- 
■racT  TO  IfUBadowwuium  or  Paciutibs 
roB  nuKarocnaiov  or  Matveai.  Oas 

A  letter  from  the  Ohairmaa  of  the  Pedoml 
Power  Commlaslon.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  legtaiatton  to  amiend  the  natural 
Oas  Act  with  respect  to  the  Interoon nectlon 
of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas.  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

AMENBMBfT  or  Natttbal  Oas  Act  Wtth  Rx- 

aPBCT    TO    THX    IMPOBTATIOM    AND    EZPOaTA- 

tion  or  MArnaAL  Oas 

A  letter  from  the  Chainnaa  of  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  at 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  tha  Natural 
Oas  Act  with  req;)ect  to  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  natural  gas  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

AMnroMSMT  or  Sbction  7(b)  or  Natusal  Oas 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Pederal  Power 
Onmmlsston.  traaamltttng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  7(b)  of  tbe 
Natural  Oas  Act  (with  an  a$oompanylng  pa- 
per) :  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ccunmerce. 

DaroamoN  or  EaauuTiva  Pa 


A  letter  from  the  Archlrlst  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  doetunants  on  the  flies  at  ser- 
eral  departments  and  agencies  of  tbe  Oor- 
emment  which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
ralue  or  historleal  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
EaecutlT*  Departments.  <, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Porelgn  Relations: 

"HoxTss  CoMcuaaENT  Rbbolutiom  576 

"Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Jake  Slnunons.  Jr..  of  Musko- 
gee, Okla..  as  an  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  one  of  the 
African  eoimtrlea  In  view  of  his  back- 
ground of  travel  and  cooperation  with  of- 
ficials of  those  countries;  and  directing 
distribution  of  this  resolution 


"Whereas  the  significant  record  of  public 
service  and  civic  activities  at  Jake  Simmons. 
Jr..  is  singularly  deserving  of  recognition; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Mr.  Simmons  was 
elected  a  full  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
NatkHial  Convention  in  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.; 
and 

"Wheraas  a  man  of  high  integrity,  a  leader 
in  his  oommunity  and  a  graduate  at  Tuske- 
gee  Institute,  this  outstanding  citlaen  de- 
scends nxMn  one  of  Oklahoma's  pioneer 
families  which  played  a  conspicuous  and 
resourceful  part  In  development  and  prog- 
ress of  territorial  government  of  the  Creek 
Indian  Nation  prior  to  statehood;  and 
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Is  carrying  out  his 
many  asstgamMiti  in  0k*  Deanoeratle  Party. 
has  demonstrmted  dyaamlo  patrlotlsa  and 

ardent.  nnnr'^T*'  devotiaix  to  tbe  priitelples 
upon  which  this  Nation  is  founded;  and 

"Whereas  Mir.  Simmons  has  achieved  great 
success  as  a  busineesman  and  aa  a  civic- 
minded  cltisen  wtio  holds  his  country  In 
hlgbeet  wtsm  and  gives  it  his  greateat 
love;  and 

"Whereaa  be  is  to  be  oonunended  for  the 
fine  work  be  has  done  in  helping  build  among 
othw  nations  a  better  and  closer  under- 
standing of  our  country  and  its  alms  daring 
the  several  tripe  he  has  made  to  the  African 
Continent;  and 

"Whereas  our  State  Department  could  weU 
use  the  talent,  onderstanding.  and  service  of 
this  great  Oklahoman  and  American:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"BeatAvd  hti  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  29th  tession  oj  Vie  OMahoma  State 
Legialaiure  {the  Senate  conertrring  th.ere*n) : 

"Sac.  1.  That  the  29th  Legislature  of  the 
State  or  Oklahoma  does  hcraby  recommend 
to  tha  President  at  the  United  States  that 
tbe  Hooorable  Jake  Simmons,  Jr^  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  at  Amhassartor  to  serve 
in  one  of  the  countries  where  his  background 
and  ability  wmiM  best  serve  his  beloved 
country,  with  the  Arm  conviction  that  such 
appointment  and  designation  would  do  much 
to  cement  the  good  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  country 
designated  for  his  service. 

"Szc.  3.  That  authenticated  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Kennedy.  President  of  the  united 
States,  members  of  tbe  Oklahoma  c(mgres- 
sional  delegation,  and  to  the  Honorable  Jake 
Simmons,  Jr. 

"Adopted  by  t|ie  house  of  representatives 
the  ISth  day  of  June  1963. 

"J.  D.  McCAarr. 

"Speaker  of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  14th  day  of 
June  IBgS. 

"Habou)  J.  Oavim. 
"Acting  President  of  the  Senate." 

A  ooncurrant  reecdution  of  tbe  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"SsMAXB  OoMcusaaMT  BasoLtmoN  S2 

"Concurrent  resolution  requeetlng  the  UJS. 
Post  Office  to  issue  a  memorial  stamp  in 
mem<»7  of  the  late  Honorable  Senator 
Robert  8.  Kerr  of  Oklahoma;  and  direct- 
ing the  dlstrtbution  of  this  resolution 
"Whereas  the  late  Honorable  Robert  8. 
Kerr  served  the  State  of  Oklahoma  with 
honor  and  dlsttnctloa  as  Governor;  and 

"Whereas  tbe  Honorable  Robot  8.  Kerr 
was  three  timea  elected  by  the  pe^l*  of 
Oklahoma  to  asrve  as  a  member  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  held  the  respected  and  eminent 
title  of  Senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  and 

"Whereas  the  life  and  actlvltlee  of  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  S.  Kerr  from  the  fireside  of 
an  Indian  Territory  log  cabin  to  the  eouncil 
tables  of  the  most  exalted  and  Infiuenttal 
leaders  of  men  refiected  and  epitomised  the 
great  dream  and  image  instilled  Into  the 
heart  of  every  American  who  breathes  the 
perf  \mied  air  of  liberty  and  swells  with  pride 
at  the  melody  of  freedom  in  action;  and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Kerr 
fully  represented  all  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  with  courage,  conviction,  and 
tenacity;  and  through  Iwundleas  energy, 
oommonaense,  Intelligence,  and  decisive  de- 
bate he  established  a  position  of  our  time; 
and 

"Whereaa  the  Postal  Department  of  our 
great  Nation  has  established  a  policy  whereby 
a  selected  few  oC  our  great  Americans  have 
been  memoriaUaed  by  the  Issaance  of  a 
memorial  stamp  wtth  tbelr  image;  and 
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''Whereas  Vbm  late  Hoaorabte  Senator 
Robert  8.  Karr  la  stngolarly  deaervlag  at  such 
a  memorial:  Now,  ttierefOre.  be  It 

"ReacHvad  by  the  Senate  of  the  29th  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  {the  House 
of  Representatives  concwrlng  therein)  z 

"OsjciTow  1.  That  tbe  Lef^ature  of  tbe 
State  of  Oklahoma,  now  in  session,  requests 
that  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  eauae  a  memo- 
rial stamp  for  the  late  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma  to  be  printed  and  issued. 

"Sac.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Okla- 
homa State  Senate  prepare  authenticated 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy,  President 
of  the  United  Statee  of  America;  to  UJB. 
Postmaster  Oeneral  Bdward  Day;  and  to  the 
Oklahoma  oongreesional  dtiegatlon  In  Wa^- 
ington.  D.C. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  13th  day  of 
June  1963. 

"Abtbxtb  O.  McComas, 
"Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  at  representatives 
the  14th  day  of  June  1068. 

"WnxiAic  H.  Sksitb. 
"Acting  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

A  resolution  at  tbe  Smate  of  Mxe  State  at 
Florida:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Judidary: 

^sf  ATS  RcaoLimoii  — 

"Senate  resolution  deploring  and  condemn- 
ing the  decision  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  banning  Bible  reading 
and  redtal  ctf  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public 
schools 

"Whereas  tbe  Supreme  Coturt  at  tbe 
United  States  on  Monday.  June  17.  1968. 
ruled  unconstitutional  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  recital  of  the  Lord'a  Prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  cases  from  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania:  and 

"Whereas  the  ruling  Ignores  the  pro- 
nouncements of  this  same  Court  in  1892 
In  tbe  case  at  Hoig  Trinttg  Church  v. 
United  States  where  it  said.  "Thla  la  a  re- 
ligious peoide.  This  is  blstorlcaUy  true. 
Prom  the  discovery  of  this  continent  to  tbe 
present  hour  there  is  a  single  voice  making 
this  affirmation,'*  and  again  in  1951  in  the 
case  of  Zorath  v.  Clauson  this  Court  said  "we 
are  a  religious  people  whoee  Constitution 
presupposes  a  Supreme  Belng'^  and 

"Whereas  this  rvillng  amounts  to  a  man- 
date to  public  scho<^  in  all  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  senate  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  countrymen  hold  fast  to  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  of  America  became  a 
great  nation  and  will  remain  freedom's 
stron^Kdd  only  If  She  remains  true  to  her 
religious  heritage  and  tradlUon  and  that  a 
godless  nation  cannot  survive;  and 

"Wbweaa  tbe  Court's  dedaion  based  upon 
the  ccmplalnt  of  an  atheist  is  offensive  and 
contrary  to  our  way  of  life  and  can  only 
result  in  injustice  and  discrimination  against 
the  great  majority  of  our  people  to  the  eom- 
fort  and  pleasurs  at  agnostics  and  to  the 
oomfort  and  pleasure  of  this  country's 
enemlee:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  That  thU  senate  go  on  reoord  as  de- 
ploring and  condemning  this  unwarranted 
and  arbitrary  reetrtotton  of  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  recital  of  ttM  LordV  Prayer  In 
our  public  sdiools  as  pronoonced  In  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Siv>reme  Court  of  the 
United  Statea;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  is  hereby  requested  and 
urged  to  immediately  take  the  necessary 
action  to  minimise  tbe  damage  done  by  this 
decision  either  by  submitting  a  oonstlttt- 
tlonal  amendment  or  whatever  elae  Is  deemed 
appropriate;  and  be  It  f\n-ther 

"JUmtl^eA,  That  a  eopy  of  this  resolutkm 
be  dlspatchart  to  tbe  President  and  Secretary 
of  tbe  XJ3.  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  and 
secretary  of  the  UJB.  House  of  Rq>resenta- 


of  ncrldalB  con- 


tives,  and  to  eadi 
gi'eHsinrial  delegiHon. 
"Attest: 

"WOaOK    GaBBAWAT. 

"Pr««ident  of  the  Senate. 

"ROBT.  W.  Davis, 
"Secretary  of  the  SeuaU." 


REPORT  OF  A  OOMMTTTBE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Iftr.  GTiARK.  from  tbe  Oommlttee  on 
Banking  and  Cvrreney.  without  amendment: 

S.  879.  A  biU  to  provide  for  tbe  stilktag  of 
medals  In  oammemaratka  of  tbe  ISOtb  an- 
niversary of  the  building  of  Perry's  fleet  and 
the  Battle  of  Lake  bie  (Rept.  No.  814) . 


BlUiS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  rtf erred  as  toUowrs: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRB: 
S.  178S.  A  bin  to  amend  section  407  of  the 
Agrlciatxiral  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  ss 
to  extend  for  a  period  of  1  year  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  such 
section  to  assure  the  Nation  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  free  of  contamination  from 
radioactive  fallout;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Porestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Paonrntt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
\mder  a  s^>arate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  1786.  A  bm  relating  to  mining  dalms  on 
lands   within  the   national  forests;   to  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1787.  A  bm  to  strengthen  the  law  with 
respect  to  bribery  and  graft;  and 

S.  1788.  A  bill  to  amend  section  284  of  tiUe 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  further 
to  prohibit  former  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  Statee  from  acting  as  counsel, 
attorney,  or  agent  in  matters  connected  with 
their  former  office  or  employment;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN: 
S.  1789.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4589  (e)  (2) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  ex- 
tend to  publications  of  State  development 
agencies  the  postage  rates  applicable  to  pub- 
lications of  nonprofit  crganlzattons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OOoe  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TAUIADOB: 
S.  1790.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Watenhed 
Protection   and   Plood   Prevention   Act,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  Poreatry.  

By  Mr.  OUBTIS  (for  htmeelf  and  MT. 
Caauoir) : 
6. 1791.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Bev- 
anoe  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction  from 
the  groes  estate  for  the  value  of  property 
passing  to  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  KUjENDEB  (toy  request) : 
S.  1792.  A  bUl  to  facUltate  the  woric  of  tbe 
Department  of  Agrlenttine,   and  for  otber 
purposes;  to  ttte  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Poreatry. 

ByMr.  KEATINO: 

8. 1793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EUe  Sarkls; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

8. 1794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Olive 
M.  Van  Dine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  PA8T08X  (by  request) : 
8. 1799.  A  bill  to  amend  varftoos  seettons 
of  the  Atomie  Energy  Act  of  1M4.  as 
amended,  and  tbe  SDBATOM  Cooperation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea;  to  the  Joint  Oommlttee  on  Atomie 
Energy. 
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DOUOXiAS: 

relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
uid  Administration. 

of  Mr.  DouoLAS  when  he 

above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
heeding.) 
MOBSB     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mr.  FOMO.   Mr.   Tovmo   of 
Mr.  TouKO  of  North  Dakota, 
;  fr.  Babtlbtt)  : 
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EXTENSIO  li  OF  MILK  CONTAMINA- 
11  ON  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  fro:  liORE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, fox  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  a  provision  of  the  Agricult\ire 
Act  of  194  >  which  makes  Commodity 
Credit  Cor  wration  feed  available  to 
milk  prodiu  ers,  to  assure  a  supply  free  of 
radioactive  fallout  contamination.  My 
bin  would  <  xtend  the  termination  date 
of  this  prov  sion.  which  now  is  December 
31.  1963.  to  December  31.  1964. 

XTnder  piesent  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  provide  CCC  feed,  on 
suidi  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  o  farmers  whose  pastures 
have  been  xmtaminated  by  radioactive 
fallout.  Re  xnt  nuclear  tests  have  added 
to  the  amo  mts  of  fallout  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  his  is  likely  to  be  a  continu- 
ing problen  over  the  next  year  and  one- 
hall.  An  e  (tension  of  this  provision  to 
December  U,  1964,  will  assure  dairy 
farmers  thi  t  a  future  disaster  caused  by 
radioactive  fallout  will  not  impose  ex- 
cessive cos  s  on  them  or  any  economic 
penalty  In  lecuring  ample  feed  for  their 
herd. 

Mr.  Presl  lent,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
economic   oonsequences   of   radioactive 


f  aUottt  should  be  a  responslbmty  of  all 
Americans,  because  all  of  us  benefit  from 
the  tests  which  may  be  essential  and 
necessary.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
most  unfair  to  impose  the  consequences 
of  these  tests  on  fanners  whose  incomes 
are  already  very  low.  Certainly  they 
should  not  be  required  to  suffer  these 
consequencM._ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1785)  to  amend  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  extend  for  a  period  of 
1  year  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  imder  such  section  to  assure 
the  Nation  an  adequate  supply  of  milk 
free  of  contamination  from  radioactive 
fallout,  introduced  by  Mr.  Proxxdue,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SUBSECTION  (b) 
OF  SECTION  109,  TITLE  23,  XTNTTED 
I^ATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  DE- 
SIGN STANDARDS  FOR  INTER- 
STATE SYSTEM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  109,  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  design  standards  for  the  In- 
terstate System. 

The  proposed  measure  refers  to  that 
provision  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  19S6  which  stipulates  that  geo- 
metric and  construction  standards  of  the 
Interstate  System  are  to  be  adequate  to 
accommodate  the  types  and  volumes  of 
trafllc  forecast  for  the  year  1975.  Since 
this  measure  was  enacted  there  has  been 
some  ambiguity  regarding  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  "adequate" — that  is, 
whether  it  should  be  construed  as  estab- 
lishing a  maximum  or  minimum  stand- 
ard. 

In  practice,  the  interpretation  has 
generally  been  such  that  highways  serv- 
ing low-traffic  areas  are  being  designed, 
with  full  Federal  Interstate  fimd  partici- 
pation, to  include  ample  provision  for 
expansion  after  1975  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  all  known  featiires  of  safety 
and  utility  both  before  and  after  expan- 
sion. In  contrast.  Federal  Interstate 
fimd  participation  in  the  design  of  high- 
ways serving  high  volumes  of  traffic  is 
being  allowed  only  for  those  features 
needed  to  serve  1975  traffic  and  to  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  flexibility  and  safety 
for  traffic  anticipated  after  1975. 

Engineering  authorities  generally  agree 
that  the  maximum  period  for  reasonably 
estimating  traffic  as  the  basis  for  high- 
way design  should  be  in  the  range  of  15 
to  25  years,  with  20-year  forecasts  being 
the  prevailing  practice. 

Thus,  the  closer  we  approach  our 
terminal  planning  date  of  1975  the  less 
economical  and  realistic  are  the  plans 
that  are  now  being  designed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law.  This  pro- 
posal would  amend  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  to  delete,  with  re- 
spect  to  projects  undertaken  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  pro- 


posed legislation,  the  requirement  relat- 
ing to  the  year  1975.  Instead,  it  would 
substitute  language  which  would  provide 
for  geometric  and  construction  stand- 
ards adequate  to  accommodate  traffic 
forecasts  for  such  future  periods  and  un- 
der such  planning  criteria  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  pending  measure  would, 
therefore,  provide  a  more  flexible  and 
realistic  basis  for  the  geometric  design 
standards  for  future  Interstate  System  , 
projects,  and  for  participation  of  Fed- 
eral-aid Interstate  funds  in  such 
projects. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  apprc^riately 
referred. 

The  blU  (S.  1796)  to  amend  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  109  of  titte  23,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  design  standards 
for  the  Interstate  System,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Randolph,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tiUe,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  AND  SHARE 
ACCOUNT  INSURANCE  ACT  OF 
1963. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  day  I  introduced,  by  re- 
quest, JSenate^liii)'  1799,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  maximum  amount 
of  insurance  coverage  for  bank  deposits 
and  savings  and  loan  accoimts.  to  pro- 
tect further  the  safety  and  liquidity  of 
insxired  institutions,  to  strengthen  safe- 
gxiards  against  conflicts  of  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon,  addressed  to  the  Vice  President, 
transmitting  Uie  bill,  together  with  an 
explanation  thereof. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1799)  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
surance coverage  for  bank  deposits  and 
savings  and  loan  accounts,  to  protect 
further  the  safety  and  liquidity  of  in- 
sured institutions,  to  strengthen  safe- 
guards against  conflicts  of  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  b;^  Mr. 
Robertson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son is  as  follows: 

The  SacaxTAKT  or  thi  TazAstrsT, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Ltndom  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

DxAB  Ma.  PaKsmsNT:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  bill  entitled  the  "Federal  Deposit 
and  Share  Account  Insurance  Act  of  1963." 

This  bill  is  designed  to  accomplish  two 
inter-related  objectives.  First,  the  maxi- 
mum insurance  coverage  for  d^xMit  ac- 
counts in  a  commercial  or  savings  bank  in- 
stired  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insxirance 
Corporation,  and  for  share  accounts  with  a 
savings  and  loan  association  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, would  be  raised  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 
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At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  st^M  would 
be  takan  to  protoet  further  the  safety  and 
liquidity  of  those  llnancial  Institatloos  whose 
abiUty  to  attract  funds  trom  the  public 
would  be  wnhanewd  by  the  increase  In  de- 
posit and  share  Insuranes  coverage,  th\is 
bulwarking  the  stability  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  These  objectives  are  fully 
supported  by  the  concluslonB  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions,  which  re- 
ported to  the  President  on  April  9.  1983. 

The  proposed  bill  recognizes  that  deposit 
and  B^are  insurance  performs  an  important 
role  in  otir  financial  system,  and  that  in- 
creases in  the  maxlmiun  limit  for  insurance 
coverage  of  individual  accounts  are  Justified 
from  time  to  time  to  assure  that  the  basic 
ptirpoees  of  this  insurance  will  continue  to 
be  served  effectively.  These  purposes  in- 
clude the  preservation  of  public  confidence 
in  thoee  financial  institutions  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  bulk  of  oxa  money  sup- 
ply and  for  handling  most  of  the  liquid  sav- 
ings of  our  citizens,  and  particularly  in  their 
ability  to  discharge  their  responsibility  for 
providing  cash  to  accoiuit  holders  fully  and 
promptly. 

Without  adequate  deposit  and  share  insur- 
ance, the  failure  of  even  a  single  institution 
potentially  can  seriously  disrupt  the  economy 
of  a  community  and  bring  individual  hard- 
ship. Moreover,  there  would  also  be  a  dan- 
ger that  fail\u«,  or  even  the  suspicion  of 
failtuv,  of  one  institution  might  set  off 
contagious  and  disruptive  nms  which  even 
fundamentally  sound  institutions  could  not 
readily  withstand.  Another  purpose  of  de- 
posit and  share  insurance  is  to  provide  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  of  moderate  means, 
frequently  unable  themselves  to  appraise 
accxutitely  the  soundness  of  available  out- 
lets for  their  funds,  with  an  opportunity  for 
fully  and  conveniently  protecting  their  sav- 
ings. 

Clearly,  these  purposes  can  be  met  with 
f  uU  effectiveness  only  if  the  maximum  limits 
of  deposit  and  share  Insurance  are  high 
enough  to  piwvide  fun  protection  for  the 
bulk  of  all  accounts  and  for  a  large  share  of 
the  total  UablUties  or  share  capital  of  the 
institutions  concerned.  While  Judgments 
may  reasonably  differ  on  the  precise  pro- 
portion of  acooxmts  and  total  funds  that 
must  be  covered  to  assure  an  effective  In- 
siu-ance  program.  It  seems  clear  that  prudent 
limits  in  this  respect  are  not  in  duiger  of 
being  breeched  today.  But,  It  Is  also  clear 
that  maintenance  of  appropriate  relation- 
ships may  require  Increases  in  coverage  from 
time  to  time  In  response  to  such  factors  as 
significantly  higher  price  levels  or  Increases 
in  average  inoome  or  wealth,  changes  in  aver- 
age deposit  or  share  account  balances,  and 
simUar  factors;  and  theee  Increases  should 
be  made  before  any  critical  proUem  becomes 
evident.  A  limit  of  $15,000  will  be  ample  to 
take  account  of  any  changes  In  these  factors 
since  the  insiu-ance  limit  was  last  raised  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  In  1950,  and  wlU  assure 
maintenance  of  a  level  of  protection  over  the 
foreseeable  futiue  clearly  adequate  by  stand- 
ards of  past  experience  and  practice. 

However,  at  a  time  when  such  Increases 
In  insurance  coverage  are  being  considered, 
we  are  also  particularly  conscious  of  the 
need  to  introduce  measures  to  strengthen 
the  supervisory  framework  in  other  respects. 
These  measures — desirable  in.  themselves 
whether  or  not  Insurance  coverage  is  In- 
creased— would  provide  needed  protection 
against  certain  possible  dangers  associated 
with  such  an  Increase  In  coverage.  In  par- 
ticular, pressures  to  maximize  the  Immediate 
retiu-ns  that  can  be  offered  to  customers, 
at  the  expense  of  Uquldlty  and  safety,  might 
increase,  since  potential  deposltars  and  ac- 
count holders  will  thai  waul*  es  have  less  In- 
centive for  carefully  appraMng  the  safety, 
stabUlty,  and  iBveatment  practices  of  the 
institution  hoidtng  their  funds. 


I^ir  these  reasons,  the  OQmmlttee  an  Fi- 
nancial laatltutlaaa  urged,  and  we  stiongly 
b^eve,  that  increases  In  insiirance  coverage 
be  considered  only  within  a  context  of  oom- 
plemantary  action  to  strengtaien  the  super- 
visory framework  within  which  these  insti- 
tutions operate,  and  to  enable  the  responsible 
Federal  authorities  to  oversee  more  effective- 
ly certain  practices  vtrith  important  Impli- 
cations for  the  safety  and  llqxildity  of  fi- 
nancial institutions.  To  this  end,  the  bill 
would  provide  additional  safeguards  in  three 
broad  areas : 

(a)  Standby  authority  would  be  provided 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for 
establishing  ceilings  over  the  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  that  may  be  paid  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
system  (other  than  those  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation). 
This  would  provide  protection  against  the 
possibility  that,  at  some  point,  imsound 
competitive  practices  in  that  Industry  covQd 
arise  and  so  erode  lending  standards  as  to 
undermine  the  safety  and  stability  of  the 
affected  Institutions.  In  view  of  the  need 
for  awareness  of  the  possible  implications 
of  such  ceilings  for  general  credit  flows 
and  for  competitive  relationships  among  fi- 
nancial institutions,  these  limits  would  be 
Impoeed  only  after  consvtltation  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
when  consistent  with  the  pcdicy  declaration 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  promote 
"maximxmi  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power"  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  foeter  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare. 

The  current  authtnity  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve with  respect  to  establishing  ceilings 
on  payment  of  interest  on  time  and  savings 
accounts  of  Federal  Reserve  member  banks, 
and  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  ins\n-ed  nonmember 
conunerdal  and  savings  banks,  would  also  be 
placed  on  a  standby  basis,  with  a  similar  re- 
quirement for  prior  consultation  with  other 
relevant  supervisory  agencies.  This  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  oonclxudion  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions  that  ooDttnuous 
regulaticm  of  rates  paid  by  commercial  banks, 
as  practiced  since  the  nUd-1030'B,  is  no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable. 

In  each  case,  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
standby  authority  provided  will  be  exer- 
cised only  when  the  authorities  find  affirma- 
tive evidence  that  such  ceilings  are  required 
to  prevent  unsound  competitive  practices  In 
bidding  for  funds  t^at  would  endanger  the 
safety  of  Institutions  under  their  supervision, 
or  that  flows  of  funds  domestically  or  In- 
ternationally, In  response  to  prevailing  com- 
petitive practices  are  In  serious  conflict  with 
the  aims  of  national  monetary  and  economic 
I>olicy.  The  authority  would,  of  course,  be 
available  for  use  in  time  of  emergency  con- 
ditions. 

(b)  Added  authority  would  be  provided 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  as- 
BMie  maintenance  of  liquidity  by  member  and 
Insured  Institutions  In  amounts  and  forms 
appropriate  to  assure  their  soundness  and  to 
meet  the  specific  drcumstancea  of  that  In- 
dustry. Changes  from  existing  atithorlty  are 
designed  to  remedy  a  number  of  inadequa- 
cies In  present  law  that  limit  its  effective- 
ness. The  Board  would,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  be  able  to  define  more  precisely  and 
fuUy  the  kinds  of  liquidity  Instruments 
ellglMe  for  fulfilling  the  specified  general 
liquidity  requirement;  the  accounting  and 
enforcement  provisions  would  be  substan- 
tiaUy  improved:  the  upper  limit  of  the  gen- 
eral liquidity  requirement  would  be  set  at  10 
percent  Instead  of  the  8-percent  limit  for 
the  analogous  provision  in  cturent  law;  and 
this  general  Uqaknty  requirement,  ranging 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  from  4  to  10 


percent,  would  be  a|^»Ued  to  the  total  of 
withdrawable  accounts  and  borrowln^i 
rather  than  to  withdrawable  aocoxmts  alone. 

In  addition,  the  Board  woold  be  pormltted 
to  Impose  an  addiUonal  special  liquidity  re- 
quirement on  any  member  or  members  if 
required,  on  the  basla  of  specified  criteria, 
to  protect  further  the  safety  of  such  mem- 
t>er  or  members.  Thus,  the  Board  would 
be  provided  with  explicit  supplementary 
powers  of  a  kind  that  have,  in  practice, 
long  been  exercised  in  the  banldng  Indus- 
try on  the  basis  of  established  traditions 
and  supervisory  authority.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, could  such  special  liquidity  require- 
ment, in  combination  with  the  general  re- 
quirement spplicable  to  members  generally, 
exceed  IS  percent  of  withdrawable  accounts 
and  borrowings. 

(c)  New  ssfeguards  would  be  provided 
against  possible  conflicts  of  interest  of  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  insured  nonmember 
banks  similar  to  thoee  now  in  force  for 
membor  banks;  the  discretionary  regulatory 
powers  oC  the  aupervisory  aathoritles  with 
respect  to  conflict  of  interest  situations  for 
both  member  and  nonmember  banks  would 
be  further  strengthened;  and  roughly  analo- 
gous safeguards  would  be  instituted  for 
member  and  Insured  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, tailored  to  the  special  condi- 
tions of  that  industry.  The  proposed  safe- 
guards for  member  and  insured  savings  and 
loan  associations  are,  insofar  as  criminal 
penalties  are  not  Involved,  modeled  in  large 
part  on  zegulations  now  applicable  only  to 
federaUy  chartered  aavings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Existing  provisions  in  the  crlm. 
inal  code  applicable  to  member  and  tnsiu-ed 
nonmember  banks,  as  well  as  to  a  nxunber 
of  other  credit  agencies  operating  under 
UJ3.  laws,  would  be  extended  to  include 
member  or  Insured  savings  and  loans. 

In  addition,  existing  limits  on.  loans  to 
officers  of  member  banks  or  to  bank  ex- 
aminers would  be  liberallasd  in  certain  In- 
atanoea  where  eturant  provlaions  ars  un- 
duly restrictive  and  where  dangers  of  abuse 
appear  limited  or  nonexistent.  The  defini- 
tion of  bank  afllllates  would  be  tightened 
for  pxirposes  of  limltatkins  on  loans  to  such 
f^eiiiato«  and  restrictions  on  transactions 
with  afllllates  now  applicable  only  to  mem- 
ber banks  would  be  extMKled  to  aU  Insured 
banks. 

Each  of  these  provisions  parallsls  conclu- 
sions of  the  Committee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions, but  not  all  the  relevant  con- 
clusions of  that  Committee  have  been 
encompassed  in  this  btn.  In  particular,  the 
Commlttse  had  concluded  that  a  modest 
cash  iBssrvs  requirement  for  mutaal  sav- 
ings banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions would  be  a  further  helpful  step  in 
strengthening  the  supervisory  framework 
and  in  assuring  more  effectively  the  solvency 
and  safety  of  individual  institutions.  How- 
ever, extension  of  cash  reserve  requirements 
to  these  Institirtions  Inevitably  raises  im- 
portant questions  of  equitable  treatment  of 
competing  institutions  (including  nonmem- 
ber commercial  banks)  and  other  consider- 
ations of  regulatory  policy  and  monetary 
controls  extending  well  beyond  the  limited 
objectives  ot  this  bilL  These  Indude  the 
interrtfated  problems  of  brosdening  Fed- 
eral requirements  for  cash  reserves  against 
demand  deposits  to  nonmsmber  commer- 
cial banks,  which  the  Committee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  concluded  wovUd  be  de- 
statO^  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
monetary  policy. 

These  are  complex  tssuss.  and  methods 
ot  implesDenting  the  committee  ptoposals 
for  extending  caah  iswjue  requirements  to 
savings  Institutions  and  to  «lsmsnd  deposits 
of  nonmember  commamlal  banks  need 
further  study.  Accordingly,  legislative  oon- 
sMeration  of  Oils  matter  sdgbt  preferably 
be  deferred  untn  theee  tanportant  propoeals 
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A  FROPOSBD  CONSnTUnONAL 
AlCENDilBMT  RELATINQ  TO  PRAY- 
Bfl  IN  FOBUC  8CHOOUB— ADDI- 
TIONAL O0SPON8ORB  OF  JOINT 
RESOLDTION 

Undw  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Soiate  of  June  19.  1963.  the  names  of 
Mr.  JoKOAM  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mundt  and  Bir. 
SnmoN  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  91)  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  the  offering  of  prayer  in  public 
schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiluaks  of 
Delaware  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  June  19. 1963. 
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SENIOR  d  TIZEN8  COBCMUNTTY 
PLANNING  AND  SERVICES  ACT  OP 
1963— ADDI  nONAL  C06PONSOR  OP 
BUX 

Mr.  8MATBERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocosent  that  on  Uie  next 
printing  of  8.  1357.  the  pn^?osed  Senior 
CttlKns  Coam  unity  Planning  and  Serv- 
tees  Act  of  196 1,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Vl  ginia  [Mr.  Rahdolph]  be 
added  as  a  cos  xmsor. 

The  PREm  >ENT  pro  tempore.  .With- 
out objection.  |lt  is  so  ordered. 
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WHAT  I'VE  LEARNED  ABOUT 
POLITICS 

BCr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  as  most 
of  us  have  discovered,  the  life  of  a  poli- 
tician has  both  its  satisfactions  and  its 
dism>pointments.  But  there  is  something 
about  being  involved  in  the  democratic 
process  that  more  than  compensates  for 
the  rigors  of  the  profession. 

Just  what  tiiat  something  is  is  very 
well  descrilied  in  an  article  in  the  June 
23  issue  of  This  Week  magazine  by  our 
AmbassJUlor  to  the  United  Nations.  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tliis  article  he 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  I*vs  Lbaknsd  About  Politics 
(By  Adlal  X.  Stevenaon) 

(Should  a  yoxing  American  today  tackle  a 
political  career,  a  college  girl  aaks.  A  man 
who  haa  had  hla  share  of  the  grueling  battles 
of  public  life  says  "yea"  and  tells  why.) 

Question :  "Politics  is  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging professions  open  to  college  graduates 
today.  But  many  people  have  told  me  itli 
one  that  offers  few  rewards  and  often  de- 
mands compromise  with  one's  principles. 
How  true  is  this?"  liargaret  Locke,  Wellealey 
College,  Wellesley,  Uses. 

Answer:  "We  thought  Miss  Locke's  ques- 
tion a  provocative  one,  and  took  it  to  Adlai 
Stevenson.  n.S.  Bepreeentatlve  to  the  U.N." 

Mr.  SrxvKNaoN.  Politica  is  the  people's 
buslnees.  the  most  important  American  busi- 
ness there  Is.  The  great  satisfaction  of  my 
life  is  that  I  have  experienced  its  Joys,  its  sor- 
rows, and  above  all  its  exhilaration. 

Indeed,  aa  I  look  back  on  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  spent  in  the  turbulence  of  pub- 
lic service  and  politics,  I  would  emphasize 
that  I  rellahed  my  past  political  exposure 
even  as  I  now  relish  my  diplomatic  immu- 
nity— If  you  can  call  it  that.  I  would  not 
change  many  momenta  of  thoee  years. 

Frequently,  however,  I  am  asked,  but  what 
of  the  drawbacks?  What  of  the  criticism, 
the  abuse,  the  misrepresentation  that  may 
be  the  not  so  occasional  lot  of  men  in  pub- 
lic life?  With  such  annoyances — which  have 
been  with  us.  I  might  add,  since  the  days  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party — is  politics  still  worth 
while? 

My  answer  Is  drawn  from  my  political 
faith — or,  I  should  say,  my  faith  in  politics. 
This  has  been  shaped  by  my  travels  through 
this  land  of  ours,  and  strengthened  by  en- 
counters and  expeiiencee  with  citizens  who, 
regardless  of  party  or  partisanship,  share 
with  me  this  belief :  Good  government  is  the 
best  poUtica. 

Actually,  my  education  in  politica  first  be- 
gan In  a  boyhood  home  where  political  issuea 


and  public  affaire  were  conatant  topica  of 
conversation:  and  it  began  for  me  in  eameat 
when  my  beloved  friend,  tha  lata  Ool.  Vrank 
B:no«.  tha  Chicago  nawapapar  publlahar  who 
had  become  Secretary  of  tha  Navy,  aaked  me 
to  Join  him  In  Waahlngton. 

iBOHT  AMD  Aasxraoirr 
I  recall  Colonel  Knox  gave  me  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  1943  to  undertake  at  Ptaaident  Roo-  >   t 
sevelt'B  request  a  mission  to  Italy.    Tliere,  in 
the  midst  of  the  agony  of  war,  I  happened  to 
read  a  news  report  about  a  public  opinion     '^ 
poll  back  home.    It  said  aeven  out  of  ten 
American  parenta  did  not  want  their  sons  to 
enter  politics  or  public  service.   One  couldnt 
help  being  struck  by  the  irony  and  abaurdity. 
Young  Americana  were  fighting  and  dying  in 
war  for  the  very  thing  their  parenta  did  not 
want  than  to  work  for  In  peace. 

I  asked  myself,  what  better  way  to  preserve 
the  peace  when  it  came  than  by  working  to 
strengthen  the  institutions  of  our  American 
life?  Certainly,  the  more  successful  our 
young  people  were  on  the  battlefields  of 
democracy  the  less  would  be  their  chance 
of  dying  on  the  battlefields  of  war. 

If  I  were  to  search  for  a  turning  point  in 
my  life,  one  that  resulted  in  my  entering 
"combat"  politics,  I  would  say  that  incident 
in  Italy  looms  large.  I  feel  it  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  my  saying  yes  in  1048.  when  some 
of  my  friends  were  kind  enoxigh  to  ask  me  to 
run  for  Governor  of  Illinois.  Most  assiiredly, 
the  reason  was  not  that  in  the  00  years  be- 
fore only  Democrata  had  been  elected  to 
that  ofllce. 


I  would  say  also,  I  was  not  lured  by  other 
hard  facts  of  political  life.  For  most  people, 
a  political  career  brings  ( 1 )  little  recognition, 
(2)  tenure  that  U  \mcertain,  (3)  pay  that  is 
inconsistent  with  private  life,  and  (4)  work 
that  is  hard  and  unremitting. 

But,  I  was  to  discover,  such  disadvantages 
do  not  begin  to  balance  the  satisfactions  of 
a  career  in  politics.  The  thousands  of  inter- 
ested friendly  letters  I  still  receive  from 
people  aU  over  the  country;  the  warm  shake 
of  the  hand  by  a  farmer,  a  laborer,  a  taxi 
driver,  a  bualneeaman — and  it  happens  to  me 
every  day.  These  are  among  the  satiafactions 
that  make  public  life  very  worthwhile,  and  I 
reconunend  them  to  all  who  want  to  serve 
their  country. 

A  BALAHCS  OF  aATUTACTIOM 

The  drawbacka,  the  annoyancea  of  politics 
are  the  Area  that  temper  the  steel  of  our 
convictions.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours, 
a  man  should  be  able  to  inquire,  to  probe, 
to  dissent  without  Inclining  Instant  accusa- 
tions of  bad  motlvea,  bad  faith,  and  doubtful 
patriotism.  But  democracy  is  not  perfect  in 
practice,  and  perhapa  that  is  what  helps 
make  it  so  '•***"«"c«"g  If  annoyances  dis- 
suade our  public  figures  from  holding  firm 
to  what  they  believe  to  be  right  and  in  the 
public  Interest — if  they  do  not  have  the 
courage  of  their  political  convictions — they 
will  go  under.  And  Just  as  well,  I  might  add. 
For  they  have  failed  the  test  of  democracy. 

But  those  who  dont  falter,  thoae  who  can 
take  the  arrows  with  the  plaudits,  will  find 
politics  "the  noblest  career  any  man  can 
chooee."  I  believe  politics  is  Just  that.  and. 
because  I  do,  I  have  no  regrets,  only  gratitude 
for  my  opportunities  to  engage  in  it  at  var- 
ious times.  To  paraphrase  John  Barrymore, 
if  I  had  to  do  it  all  over  again,  I  would  have 
started  a  lot  aooner. 

Large  numbers  of  Americans,  however,  not 
only  think  otherwise,  they  regard  politicians 
with  a  cynlciam  usually  reserved  for  the  town 
loafer  and  persons  of  doubtful  repute.  They 
use  the  word  "politician"  as  a  term  of  op- 
probrlimi,  dlareapect  and  dishonor.  I  would 
remind  them  of  an  axiom  of  political  sci- 
ence: People  get  the  kind  of  government 
they  deserve.    And  ao  It  foUowa  that  they 
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also  deeerve  the  kind  of  politician  they  get 
as  a  resiilt  of  their  own  interest  or  lack  of  It. 

In  these  days,  when  the  world's  fate  de- 
pends on  how  well  or  ill  we  conduct  even  the 
least  of  our  affairs,  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
the  business  of  democracy  to  the  kind  of 
politician  we  get  if  we  dont  care.  Political 
apathy  must  be  made  to  give  way  to  the  en- 
lightened Interest  of  devoted  hearts,  inquir- 
ing minds,  and  dedicated  purposes. 

This  can  be  done — not  alone  by  working 
actively  to  put  good  men  into  office  (and 
defending  them  there,  incidentally)  but  by 
brottdening  our  understanding  of  the  elabo- 
rate mechanism  that  is  politics.  If  in  the 
process  some  citiaens  enlist  in  the  political 
ranks.  If  they  end  up  "Infected"  and  run- 
ning for  office  themselves,  that  would  be 
very  good  Indeed.  They  will  learn  then  that 
In  its  highest  expression,  politics  is  adult 
education — often  frtistratlng,  always  time- 
consuming,  brain-consuming,  energy-con- 
suming, but  alwaya  rewarding. 

For  the  far-seeing  politician  must  be  an 
educator  of  the  people.  He  must  make  prob- 
lems of  government  and  politics  as  relevant 
and  familiar  to  the  citizen  as  the  private 
problems  of  housekeeping.  He  must  teach 
that  good  politics  is  not  Just  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm at  election  time,  but  between  times 
left  to  the  so-called  professionals.  Rather  it 
is  a  larger  part  of  o\u-  life,  the  very  heart 
of  our  democracy. 

IMPACT  or  A  UCSSON 

The  lesson  of  democracy  is  an  important 
one,  and  I  see  ita  impact  every  day  at  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  one  reason  why  I  be- 
lieve it  fortunate  that  the  U.N.  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  United  States.  For  nothing 
teaches  representatives  of  other  countries  so 
much  about  our  form  of  government  and  its 
ideals  as  does  the  American  political  system 
in  action.  They  see  it — in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, good  and  bad — every  day  they  are  here. 

I  can't  say  it  doesn't  puzzle  them.  Indeed, 
it  still  puzales  me  at  times.  But  what  they 
do  see — and  not  even  cleverest  propaganda 
can  distort  it — la  tbat  freedom's  strongest 
weapon  Lb  the  will  of  the  people. 

And  politics,  the  American  brand  of  poli- 
tics, not  only  offers  all  the  people  the  chance 
to  exert  their  will  all  the  time,  but,  by  ex- 
ample, it  illuminates  the  path  for  all  the 
world's  citlsens  who  would  walk  in  dignity 
and  peace. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  WESLEY  HOCH. 
UJ3.  NAVY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
man  from  Maine — the  son  of  one  of 
Maine's  most  aUe  women,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hoch.  of  Olen  Cove,  Maine — is  render- 
ing outstanding  service  to  his  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  in  South  Vietnam. 

He  is  Lt.  Wesley  Hoch  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  about  him  in  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Simday  Telegram  of  June  23, 
1963.  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Red  Vietmamibb  Put  Hioh  Paicx  on  Maine 

MAN 

Glbn  Cove. — ^A  young  Navy  officer  from 
Glen  Cove  and  his  ccmipanion,  a  gunner's 
mate,  regard  as  "a  dangerous  ccMnpliment" 
the  reward  of  600,<X)0  piasters  placed  on  each 
of  their  heads  by  the  Vietcong  (Commimist 
Vietnamese) . 

Lt.  Wesley  Hoch,  31,  son  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hoch,  of  Olen  Cove,  and  Gunner's  Mate  First 
Class  Joaeph  Prltchard,  of  Georgia,  are  advis- 
ers to  a  Vietnam  Junk  fleet,  and  the  only 


Americans  on  the  40-mUe-long  island  of  Phu 
Quoc  at  the  southerly  tip  of  Vietnam. 

For  nearly  4  months  they  have  been  work- 
ing closely  with  Lt.  Iran  Binh  Sang,  OMn- 
mander  of  the  161-boat  Junk  fleet  consist- 
ing mainly  of  small,  low-powered  craft,  with 
an  occasional  larger,  better  armed  boat. 

Their  Job  is  to  advise  the  Vietnam  force 
in  stopping  Vietcong  Junks  and  troop  trans- 
ports bent  on  amphibious  assaults.  Some- 
times the  South  Vietnamese,  chests  tattooed 
with  "Sat  Cong"  (Kill  Communists)  attack 
shore  villages. 

At  the  same  time  Hoch  and  Prltchard  have 
to  defend  their  Island  with  about  30  sailors, 
knowing  there  are  over  250  men  of  the  Viet- 
cong ready  as  they  often  do  to  attack  at  the 
first  sign  of  relaxation. 

Stars  and  Stripes  reported  Al  EIramer.  who 
visited  the  navymen,  found  that  out.  They 
tried  to  entertain  him  with  a  movie  shown 
on  a  bedsheet.  In  the  middle  of  the  picture 
the  Vietcongs  blew  up  the  powerlines  lu  a 
harassment  raid.  There  was  a  delay  in  the 
film  while  the  Americans  went  off  to  battle. 

With  the  advice  of  Hoch  and  Prltchard, 
who  insist  on  living  in  the  same  quarters  and 
eating  the  same  food — scxne  of  which  would 
be  questionable  back  home — as  the  Viet- 
namese, the  Junk  force  In  1  month  captured 
more  prisoners  than  an  entire  army  corps. 

The  pair  also  spend  much  time  at  sea 
with  the  Junks,  keeping  the  Vietnamese  at 
bay. 

Their  success  hardly  has  gone  unnoticed 
by  the  Vietcong. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  Vietnamese 
learned  their  American  advisers  had  become 
very  valuable — presumably  dead  or  alive — 
to  the  Vietcong,  which  has  set  the  price  of 
half  a  million  plasters  on  their  heads. 

That's  S7,000  In  American  money — a  lot  of 
money  for  the  Vietcong. 


FRONTIER    AIRLINES — SUCCESSFUL 
USE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAY 

ISx.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  June  25  tiiere 
appears  a  story  about  the  success  of 
Frontier  Airlines  under  the  direction  of 
President  Dymond,  in  increasing  its  op- 
erations tlirough  the  use  of  the  good  old 
American  system  of  private  enterprise 
and  promotion  of  a  product.  The  suc- 
cess of  Frontier  Airlines  is  a  success  story 
we  are  all  proud  of  in  the  Midwest.  This 
success  story  points  out  what  can  l}e 
done  by  American  business  when  it  uses 
the  American  ingredients  for  success  in 
its  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  news  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
Jime  25.  1963,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FsoNTixa  AntLiNxs'  PaoriT  Cumbs  Sharply 
AS  Ctrr-Paicx  Peomotiohs  Boost  TXAmc 
Denvxe. — In  the  past  month  Rajrmond 
Moore  of  Stone  Park,  111.,  has  traveled  15,725 
miles  on  planes  operated  by  Frontier  Air- 
lines. At  standard  airline  rates,  this  mile- 
age would  have  cost  Mr.  Moore  $1,283.56. 
But  it  cost  him  only  tlOO. 

By  offering  a  growing  series  of  cut-price 
promotions — such  as  a  $100  ticket  good  for 
30  days  of  unlimited  air  travel — ^Frontier  is 
filling  enough  previously-empty  seats  to  score 
some  eye-popping  gains  in  traffic  and  earn- 
ings. 

"We're  getting  a  lot  of  passengers  who 
never  even  thought  of  flying  before,"  says 
crewcut  Lewis  W.  Dymond,  43-year-old  Fron- 
tier president.  The  record  supports  Mr.  Dy- 
mond's  claim.    In  the  5  months  ended  May 


31,  Frontier's  proflt  climbed  to  $309,246  from 
$127,018  a  year  earlier.  Its  revenue  increased 
23.8  percent  as  36.5  percent  more  passengers 
pUed  aboard  its  planes.  The  line's  costs  per 
seat-mile  fell  16  percent  through  the  in- 
creased use  of  its  aircraft. 

crriES  RESCUE  service 

The  improvement  in  Frontier's  fortunes 
shows  up  in  other  ways.  Five  of  seven  Ner 
braska  cities,  previously  facing  a  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  ultimatum  to  "use  or  lose" 
their  air  travel  faculties,  now  generate  air 
traffic  well  above  CAB-set  minimums.  Fron- 
tier's system  extends  over  parts  of  10  West- 
ern States,  from  Arizona  to  North  Dakota, 
and  74  percent  of  the  cities  served  have  fewer 
than  40,000  in  population. 

For  all  1963,  Mr.  Dymond  predicts  the 
Denver-based  airline's  net  will  climb  to  $750.- 
000  or  $800,000  from  $674,740  in  1962.  Total 
revenue  is  forecast  at  about  $19  mllUon,  up 
from  $15,983,668  last  year. 

All  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  Frontier's 
outlook  back  in  April  1962,  when  Ooldfield 
Corp.,  a  mining  concern  seeking  diversifica- 
tion, bought  67  percent  control  of  the  airline 
and  Installed  new  management.  Earnings 
and  traffic  were  declining,  the  line  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  empty  seats  of  any 
U.S.  airline  and  its  officers  were  embroiled  in 
controversies  with  ofllclals  in  many  of  the 
communities  it  serves. 

DISCOUNT    PLANS     LAUNCHED 

Rejecting  argtunents  that  the  quickest 
path  to  higher  earnings  lay  in  dropping 
many  smaU  cities  from  the  airline's  routes, 
Mr.  Dymond,  as  the  new  president,  decided 
to  cut  fares,  improve  scheduling,  and  strive 
for  better  community  relations.  Last  Sep- 
tember he  launched  a  plan  of  guaranteed 
reservation  seats  at  a  50-percent  discount. 
The  discount  is  given  to  youths  21  years 
old  and  under  who  buy  an  annual  identifica- 
tion card  for  $5.  Through  May  31,  this  plan 
attracted  22,500  passengers  and  $348,642  in 
revenue,    according    to    Frontier    ofllclals. 

In  another  move,  Frontier  last  November 
expanded  its  family  discount  plan  by  offer- 
ing it  every  day  instead  of  only  3  days 
weekly.  At  the  same  time,  discounts  for 
wives  were  increased  to  60  percent  from  33 
percent  and  persons  21  and  under  were  per- 
mitted to  fiy  at  25  percent  of  regular  fares. 
Frontier  officials  say  the  expanded  plan  has 
brought  in  23,948  i>assengers  and  $411,438 
in  revenue. 

Other  discount  plans  have  also  been 
launched.  A  50-percent  reduction  for 
clergymen,  first  offered  6  weeks  ago,  has  al- 
ready attracted  600  clerics.  Several  large 
companies  have  recently  been  lured  to  Fron- 
tier planes  by  a  new  group  rate  that  provides 
a  free  ticket  for  each  seven  paid  for  in  group 
travel.  Frontier  now  is  seeking  permission 
to  give  teachers  a  40 -percent  discount. 

Mr.  Dymond  hopes  the  new  $100  unlimited 
travel  ticket  used  by  Stone  Park's  Mr.  Moore, 
as  well  as  special  excursion  discounts  for  re- 
sort travelers,  wUl  stimulate  trafllc  in  the  ex- 
tensive vacation  areas  of  Frontier's  system, 
which  contains  8  national  parks  and  13 
national  monximents. 

TOURIST  rACILrnES  PLANNED 

In  addition,  a  plan  to  buUd  various  tourist 
facilities  in  Frontier's  area,  announced  yes- 
terday by  Ooldfield  Corp.,  should  spur  the 
airline's  vacation  business.  Frontier  officials 
predict.  Under  the  plan,  Ooldfield  Corp. 
hopes  to  raise  about  $60  million  for  a  4-year 
program  to  build  resorts  offering  swimming 
pools,  restaurants,  stores,  and  convention 
facilities.  As  part  of  the  plan,  Frontier  will 
rent  automobiles  and  mobile  homes  to  vaca- 
tioners. 

Ooldfield  haa  already  acquired  sites  for 
five  resorts — near  Durango,  Colo.;  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.;  and  Oallup,  Taos,  and  Albuquerque, 
all  in  New  Mexico.  Construction  of  theae 
five  resorts  Is  expected  to  start  in  October 
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We  can  no  longer  dismiss  these  extremist 
groups  aa  oranka.  They  are  concentrating 
their  campaign  of  fanaticism  in  the  sparse- 
ly settled  Mountain  States.  Their  strategy 
is  to  use  every  device  of  propaganda  and 
intimidation  in  areas  where  a  few  votes 
can  swing  an  election. 

In  the  process  they  are  sowing  distrust  for 
all  American  insUtutlons — iU  schools,  ita 
courts,  its  gowrmient. 

What  do  they  stand  for?  They  stand  for 
nothing.  They  are  against  everything. 
They  accuse  everyone  who  disagrees  with 
their  brand  of  "Americanism"  of  being  a 
Communist.  They  want  to  wreck  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  want  to 
destroy  the  American  trade  union  movement. 
They  stir  resentment  against  ovir  parUclpa- 
tlon  in  the  United  Nations.  They  damn  our 
tried  and  true  social  security  system  as  so- 
cialism. Tliey  want  tiie  Income  tax  repealed. 
They  try  to  block  aU  foreign  aid.  They 
vUify  the' forelgn-bom  and  minority  group 
Americans.  They  spread  seeds  of  suspicion 
everywhere.  They  breed  contempt  for  fel- 
low humans  and  contempt  for  authority. 

And  they  do  this  Insidious  work  wearing 
masks  of  respectability  and  labels  of  super 
patriotism. 

The  American  labor  movement  needs  no 
reminder  that  it  has  been  a  prime  target  of 
these  groups.  But  I  wonder  if  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  realize  that  they 
are — with  their  tax  money — indirectly  sub- 
sidizing the  poisonous  activities  of  these 
organizations. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  shocking 
misuse  and  abuse  of  the  tax  laws  that  permit 
extremist  groups,  under  the  cloak  of  "edu- 
cational" or  "religious"  activity,  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  tax-exempt  income. 

The  record  Is  full  of  examples.  But  two 
or  three  will  serve  to  make  the  point. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Foundation.  It  attacks  th«  income 
tax.  It  urges  that  labor  imlons  be  brought 
under  the  antitrust  laws  lest  they  "seriously 
injure  or  destroy  business."  It  calls  social 
welfare  legislation  a  resiilt  of  the  "enervat- 
ing psychology  of  somethlng-for-nothing." 
And  it  gets  $600,000  in  tax-free  Income. 

Here's  another — "Life  Lines."  This  Is  a 
radio-television  program  sponsored  by  Texas 
oilman  H.  L.  Hunt.  "Life  Unes"  broadcasts 
almost  daily  over  more  than  300  stations  in 
43  States.  It  equates  all  social  legislaUon 
with  socialism.  It  attacks  foreign  aid.  It 
attacks  the  United  Nations.  It  opposes  aid 
to  education.  It  opposes  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  It  opposes  urban  renewal.  And  for 
this  religious  activity  it  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  tax-exempt  income. 

Contrast  this  to  Internal  Revenue's  with- 
drawal of  the  tax-exempt  privileges  of  a 
legitimate,  highly  respected  Interfalth  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Fellowship  of  Kec- 
onciUatlon— an  old  and  established  peace 
group.  This  privilege  was  revoked  on  the 
groimd  that  peace  is  not  a  religious  purpose 
but  must  be  achieved  through  legislation 
alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  as  to  whether  the  activities  of  cer- 
tain tax-exempt  extremist  groups  are  truly 
religlotis. 

It  Is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  there 
are  in  this  country  many  individuals  and 
many  organizations  who  use  every  op- 
portunity to  speak  out  against  these  dangers 
from  the  right.  Newspapermen  across  the 
Nation  are  doing  a  good  Job  of  denoimcing 
them.  One  very  fine  reporter,  Julius  Duscha, 
of  the  Washington  Post,  returned  recently 
from  the  UoTintaln  States  and  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  exposing  the  John  Birchers  and 
their  allied  organizations. 

Here  are  Jxist  a  few  examples  of  the  kind 
of  pressure  tactics  Ifr.  Duscha  found  in  the 
Ifountain  States: 

In  Idaho,  a  Bepubllcan  radio  station  owner 
who  criticized  the  Birch  Society's  views  lost 


his  advertisers  after  rlghtwlng  radicals  put 
the  pressure  on  them  to  withdraw  their  busi- 
ness. 

In  Utah,  rlghtwlng  groups  tried  to  prevent 
the  State  University  from  holding  ita  10th 
annual  Model  United  Nations  Assembly. 

An  editor  in  Wyoming  who  is  out  of 
sympathy  with  these  groups  agreed  to  talk 
to  the  reporter  only  when  he  was  assured 
his  name  would  be  withheld. 

Teachers  in  Wyoming  are  known  to  be  care- 
fully watching  what  they  say.  And  they  are 
staying  away  from  discussions  of  even  mildly 
controversial  Issues. 

Pear  of  attack  and  economic  retaliation  is 
gripping  the  people  of  the  Mountain  States. 
This  is  the  moat  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
rlghtwlng  resurgence  in  that  area. 

In  our  democracy  there  Is  room  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  As  a  Nation  we  exercise 
our  right  to  dissent.  But  there  is  no  room 
for  the  betrayal  of  otir  ideals.  The  John 
Birch  Society  and  like  groups  are  avowed 
opponento  of  our  democratic  principles  and 
our  American  traditions.  They  are  entitled 
to  full  freedom  for  the  e:q>ression  of  their 
views.  But  they  would  if  they  had  their 
way  to  do  away  with  all  freedom. 

Under  normal  circimutances  these  dema- 
gogs attract  only  the  lunatic  fringe.  But 
during  a  crisis  men  with  extremist  panaceas 
become  a  real  threat  to  democracy. 

There  is  one  antidote  to  their  poison.  Re- 
lentless publicity.  The  press  has  a  special 
obligation  here.  We  must  make  use  of  every 
forum,  every  means,  every  opportunity  to 
expose  these  peddlers  of  fear  and  hate.  Or- 
ganizations like  COPE  are  doing  their  part. 
Others  should  follow  their  example.  Every- 
one should  be  angry  about  this  growing 
pestilence. 

We  have  the  means  to  Inform  the  people. 
Let  us  use  them.  With  the  people  Informed, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  totalitarianism 
of  the  right  wUl  be  rejected. 

We  must  not  permit  these  rlghtwlng 
extremists  to  obscure  the  constructive  pro- 
grams before  us.  While  we  fend  off  these 
fanatics,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  must 
move  ahead  on  matters  of  great  importance 
to  the  American  people. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  is  of  the  highest 
prlc«1ty. 

For  nearly  30  years  Americans  have  been 
striving  through  insiiranoe  under  a  system 
of  Federal  social  security  to  guard  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  old  age.  The  wonder  is 
that  we  have  not  long  ago  Included  in  this 
program  provision  against  the  hazards  of  Ill- 
ness in  later  years. 

Illness  among  the  elderly  Is  inescapable 
and  ruinoxisly  expensive. 
The  20th  century  has  brought  dramatic 
changes  in  the  Nation's  health.  In  1900, 
the  average  American  was  expected  to  live 
47  years.  Today  his  life  expectancy  has 
Jimiped  to  70  years.  The  major  oommunl- 
cable  riUeases  have  been  conquered.  Tre- 
mendous progress  has  been  made  in  the  bat- 
tles against  even  such  stubborn  enemies  as 
cancer  and  heart  disease. 

The  preservaUon  of  life  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  reduction  of  illness.  Our 
average  life  expectancy  has  Increased.  But 
the  Nation's  morbidity  rate— the  measure  of 
our  illnesses  and  impalnnent — has  risen. 
This  is.  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  now  survive  to  the  late  years — 
when  they  are  most  suscepUble  to  Illness. 

Most  people  today  reaching  retirement  age 
are  haunted  by  the  fear  of  an  overwhelming 
hospital  bill  that  will  wipe  out  their  savings 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  fear  is  the  dismal 

prospect — after  a  lifetime  of  independence 

of  having  to  turn  to  public  charity  or  their 
children  for  help. 

We  know  the  liarsh  realities  that  underlie 
the  problem.  They  can  be  sUtad  very  simply. 
Elderly  people  need  three  times  as  much  hos- 
pital care  as  young  peof^  do.  The  cost  of 
hospital  services  in  the  last  12  years  has 
Jimiped  110  percent.    Consider  this  against 
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the  fact  thai  one-half  of  all  aged  couples 
have  inoomea  of  less  than  gSJKM  a  year  and 
that  the  average  aged  person  living  alone  has 
an  income  oi  not  much  more  than  $1,000  a 
year. 

What  about  private  medical  insurance? 

Private  medical  Insurance  cannot  solve  the 
problem  alone.  The  evidence  is  Indisputable. 
Most  aged  people  are  considered  too  high  a 
risk  to  be  aocepted  by  private  medical  insur- 
ance companies.  And  moat  of  those  who  are 
accepted  cannot  afford  to  purchase  this  in- 
surance. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  this  formidable 
problem.  It  is  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion's program  providing  for  hospital  and 
nursing  care  for  the  aged  under  social  se- 
curity. It  Is  Just  elementary  commonsense 
to  provide — through  tax  deductions  from 
earnings  during  the  productive  years — ^for 
the  inordinate  medical  costs  that  confront 
the  aged  in  their  retirement  years. 

The  great  historian  Arnold  Tojmbee  said 
that  a  society's  quality  and  durability  can  be 
measiured  "by  the  respect  and  care  given  its 
elderly  cltlsens.**  Illness  among  the  aged  and 
its  aftermath  of  financial  ruin  wait  for  no 
one.  We  woxild  be  woefully  remiss  if  we  put 
off  action  on  this  program  another  year. 

There  are  several  bills  of  special  Interest 
to  labor  that  I  would  like  to  touch  on  today. 

I  regard  of  the  highest  Importance  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  minimiim  wage  provisions 
of  the  fair  labor  standards  law  to  agriculture 
workers.  This  year  again  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

It  would  establish  for  the  first  time  a  na- 
tional minimum  wage  for  farmworkers. 

The  average  earnings  of  farmworkers  are 
far  below  that  of  workers  in  other  industries. 
This  Is  true  whether  the  comparison  is  made 
on  a  nationwide  basis  or  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular region. 

In  1969  the  average  annual  wage  of  work- 
ers engaged  In  manufacturing  was  $5,215. 
Tbe  average  annual  wage  in  1959  for  farm- 
workers was  only  $1,038. 

The  relative  poaltion  of  the  farmworker 
has  not  improved.    It  has  deteriorated. 

In  1947  the  median  annxial  income  of 
farm  laborers  and  foreman  was  31  percent  of 
that  for  craftsman,  foreman,  and  others  in 
nonfarm  industrlea.  By  1959  it  had  dropped 
to  22  percent. 

Strangely  enough,  this  decline  occurred 
during  a  period  in  which  output  in  other 
industries  Increased  by  one-third  whereas 
output  in  agriculture  had  doubled. 

I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  argue  against 
the  need  for  a  national  minimum  wage  for 
farmworkers.  The  facta  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  say  something 
of  special  Interest  to  the  agricultural  com- 
mimlty  in  California. 

Agricultitfal  workers  in  California  get 
higher  wages  than  any  other  agrlcultxiral 
workers  in  the  Nation.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Arizona,  we  stand  almost  alone 
in  paying  a  decent  wage  to  farmworkers. 
Here  in  California,  we  are  trying  to  maintain 
an  adeqviate  living  standard  for  them.  But 
our  agricultural  producta  have  to  compete 
against  crops  produced  In  States  where  farm- 
workers get  only  a  half  or  a  third  of  the 
wages  we  pay  in  California. 

There  is  growing  support  in  the  farm  com- 
munity in  California  for  the  bill  that  I  have 
introduced  to  create  a  national  minimxmi 
farm  wage.  We  are  sick  and  tired  of  having 
to  sell  oxu*  farm  producta  in  competition 
with  producers  in  States  which  do  not  meet 
fair  labor  standards. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  to  note  hwe  be- 
fore this  labcMT  organiaation  that  today  I 
have  more  support  in  the  fanning  oommu- 
nlty  of  California  for  a  national  miwimum 
farm  wage  than  I  have  ever  seMi  in  my 
experience. 

Two  other  items  of  labor  legislation  are 
long  overdue. 


First,  the  need  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  the  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  provision.  I  have  Joined  Senator  Wn.- 
iXAMU  of  New  Jersey  in  his  bill  to  repeal 
section  14(b) . 

The  American  economy  should  function 
equally  under  law  on  a  nationwide  basis 
rather  than  under  a  c(»nplicated  mixttire  of 
conflicting  statutes.  Rlght-to-work  laws  not 
only  condone  the  Balkanization  of  our  na- 
tional economy — they  actually  invite  it. 

The  effect  of  the  authorization  of  rlght- 
to-work  laws  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  the 
reverse  of  long-established  Federal  labor- 
management  policy.  Federal  law  should 
not  pit  State  against  State  for  econcHnic  ad- 
vantage. It  should  bring  about  national 
unity. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  prevent 
State  laws  from  being  applied  to  workers 
covered  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  These  are 
workers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
would  not  prevent  States  from  restricting 
the  union  shop  in  Intrastate  commerce. 

The  proponenta  of  rlght-to-work  laws 
claim  that  these  laws  attract  indiistry  and 
enrich  conununlties.  Instead,  they  are  used 
by  States  as  part  of  cutthroat  competition 
for  plants — at  the  exepense  of  workers  and 
the  communities  themselves.  Instead,  they 
only  help  to  create  conditions  of  wage  com- 
petition endangering  living  standards  across 
the  Nation. 

The  prices  of  most  basic  items  are  set  on 
a  national  basis.  The  price  of  an  automo- 
bile, a  tube  of  toothpaste,  an  electric  light 
bulb  is  about  the  same  in  New  York  as  it  Is 
in  Nevada,  a  rlght-to-work  State.  Wages  in 
rlght-to-work  States  are  generally  far  below 
those  of  other  States.  But  the  working 
people  of  Nevada  must  pay  the  same  price 
for  an  automobile  or  a  tube  of  toothpaste 
as  the  working  people  in  New  York. 

Rlght-to-work  laws  are  not  only  destruc- 
tive of  unions  and  stable  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing. They  are  deatructive  also  of  the  pubUc 
Interest.  The  philoeophy  of  rlght-to-work 
laws  Is  that  labor-management  relations  are 
a  form  of  combat.  It  Is  a  philoeophy  that 
anticipates  a  return  to  the  dog-eat-dog  era 
of  labor  relations  from  which  the  public  in- 
terest suffers  as  much  as  the  involved  par- 
ties. 

Here,  too,  I  want  to  pause  to  say  some- 
thing to  the  California  Industrlallsta,  manu- 
facturers, and  busineesmen. 

Over  4  years  ago  the  people  of  California 
resoundingly  repudUted  a  right-to-w»k 
program.  Our  business  people  in  California 
are  req\ilred  to  meet  the  conditions  of  fair 
union  employment.  We  suffer.  Our  busi- 
nessmen suffer  when  we  have  to  compete 
against  indxutries  operating  under  rlght-to- 
work  laws  that  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
undercut  us  with  low  wages  and  poor  work- 
ing conditions. 

And  I  say  to  them— the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  insist  that  in  the  areas  of  Interstate  com- 
merce the  rules  and  regulations  be  uniform 
in  ordw  that  we  may  aU  compete  on  the 
same  basis. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  expand  the 
business  community  in  California  we  must 
create  250,000  new  Jobs  a  year.  We  cannot 
do  that  unless  we  are  able  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  States. 

Governor  Brown  has  set  up  the  California 
Economic  Development  Agency.  This  agency 
is  working  closely  with  local  committees  to 
develop  action  programs  that  will  help  local 
industries  expand  and  help  to  bring  new 
industries  Into  California.  We  want  to  do 
that  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  wages  paid 
and  conditions  of  emplosrment.  But  we  can- 
not do  that  if  some  States  can  enact  rlght- 
io-work  laws  and  entice  indiistry  with  low 
wages  and  poorer  working  conditions. 

Another  labor  measvve  that  is  long  over- 
due Is  an  amendment  to  the  Davis-Bacon 
law  to  boost  paymenta  to  construction  w<M-k- 
ers    hired    by    Oovernment    contractors.     I 


Joined  Senator  Httkpvbkt  in  a  bill  this  year 
to  bring  the  Davis-Bacon  law  in  line  with 
the  changing  conditions  in  the  construction 
industry. 

Under  this  bUl  the  Secretary  ot  Labor 
would  predetermine — and  Oovernment  con- 
tractors would  be  required  to  pay — not  only 
the  prevailing  hourly  rate  in  an  area  but  also 
the  prevailing  contractor  paymenta  to  health 
and  welfare,  retirement,  and  apprenticeship 
funds. 

These  payments — which  run  as  high  as  12 
percent  of  the  basic  hourly  wage  in  many 
communities — cannot  be  Ignored  or  discour- 
aged. They  exist  to  benefit  workers  for 
whom  they  are  made.  Day  after  day.  the 
law  is  extending  an  <^>en  invitation  to  out- 
side contractors  to  bring  low  wages  and 
cheap  labor  into  higher  wage  communities 
because  these  lower  wage  coeta  give  them  a 
successful  bidding  advantage  on  Govo-n- 
ment  work. 

This  type  of  imfair  wage  competition  was 
the  very  reason  for  enactment  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment we  introduced  to  upgrade  the  law  so 
that  it  will  once  axon  carry  out  ita  original 
purpose. 

One  item  of  labw  leglslatton  that  I  will 
strongly  oppose  is  the  proposal  for  compul- 
sory arbitration. 

The  longshore  dispute  early  this  year,  the 
disputes  in  the  missile  industry,  the  disputes 
involving  the  railroads — all  these  have 
created  a  climate  of  concern  over  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  emergency  strike  provisions  in 
the  National  Lalxx'  Relations  Act  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

There  are  some  elemento  in  the  transporta- 
tion indtistry  who  advocate  with  increasing 
vigor  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  for  the  procedures  now 
available. 

The  curious  fact  Is  that  in  the  laat  10 
years  the  strike  Itself  is  bectmilng  less  fre- 
quent. Nevertheless,  public  tolerance  for 
strikes  appears  to  be  decreasing  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  decrease  in  the  iise  of  the  strike 
weapon.  The  year  1901  marked  a  postwar 
low  in  time  lost  throiigh  work  stoppages. 
Yet  every  time  we  liave  a  strike  of  any  size. 
the  public  concern  appears  to  reach  fever 
height.  Good  examples  of  this  are  the  re- 
cent newspaper  strikes  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland,  and  the  longahore  strike.  In  each 
case,  rumbles  were  heard  around  the  coun- 
try in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

In  these  national  emergency  strike  situa- 
tions. Congress  geto  ita  share  of  bills.  This 
year  Senator  Dnucsxw  has  introduced  a  blU 
to  set  up  emergency  procedures  for  disputes 
in  that  section  of  the  maritime  industry 
covered  by  operating  dlff««ntlal  subaidiee. 
The  terminal  procedure  called  for  in  this 
bill  is,  of  course,  compulsory  arbitration.  A 
similar  though  somewhat  broader  bill  tias 
been  introduced  in  the  Hoiise  by  Congress- 
man BoNNxa. 

The  general  subject  of  the  emergency 
strike  prooediire  has  received  intensive  study 
by  the  President's  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy.  In  ita  report  last  year 
the  conunlttee  explicitly  rejected  the  idea 
"that  there  should  be  any  legal  requirement 
that  disputes  be  reeolved  through  compul- 
aarj  arbitration."  The  committee's  report 
had  the  support  of  all  ita  members.  And 
that  includes  such  representatives  of  busi- 
ness as  Henry  Ford  n.  Joeeph  L.  Block,  of 
Inland  Steel,  Richard  Reynolds,  of  Reynolds 
Metals,  and  Thomas  J.  Watson,  of  IBM.  In 
Ito  report  the  committee  emphasized  that  "in 
the  institution  of  free  collective  bargaining, 
the  objective  is  voluntary  agreement  arrived 
at  through  the  process  of  reasoning  and 
persuasion." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  this  audi- 
ence about  the  destructive  effecta  that  com- 
pulscMry  arbitration  would  have  on  our  in- 
stitution of  free  ooUectlve  bargaining.  Nor 
is  it  neceesary  for  me  to  toll  you  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  dejulve  labor  of 
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>B  TBR  MIDDLE  EAST 


ICr.  KEATtNO.  Ifr.  President,  eroito 
In  the  IfiddU  East  are  giving  rise  to  new 
Xcttrs  and  nef  dancers.  The  l>latant  ef- 
forts of  Egj4t1i  President  Oamal  Abdel 
Nasser,  to  ex  «nd  his  Influenee  and  eon- 
tnd  over  oth<  r  Arab  States  as  wdl  as  his 
continued  be  Ugerence  toward  the  State 
of  Israel,  ma  ce  it  more  imperative  than 
ev«r  that  the  United  States  provide  ade- 
qnate  reassin  snoe  to  Israel  and  the  other 
Middle  Kastim  states.  Oar  policy  of 
so-called  **evi  n  handedness"  has  not  as- 
suaged Naasi  r^  ambitions  in  the  slight- 
est irtiereas  i  has  nndoiAtedly  increased 
the  anxiety  i  nd  tensions  of  the  Israelis 
who  see  new  mwiares  to  their  security. 

Mr.  Presidsnt.  needed  now  above  all 
are  new  and  realistic  measures  to  make 
dear  to  the  A  rab  States  our  own  determi- 
nation to  def  aid  the  peace  in  the  Iifiddle 
East  I  have  Joined  in  support  of  a  Sen- 
ate restdutloi  for  a  n.S.  security  pact 
with  IsraeL  This  is  certainly  one  ap- 
proa^  whid  i  would  be  very  helpful.  I 
have  also  sag  tested  that  President  Ken- 
nedy consider  a  visit  to  Israel  on  his 
present  Euro  >ean  trip — or  as  that  is  ob- 
viously no  lo  iger  possible,  to  consider  a 
trip  to  Israel  n  the  near  future — to  make 
unmlstalrabh  dear  the  concern  which 
the  United  S  ates  feels  at  the  Arab  mili- 
tary buildup  now  taking  place  in  the 
Middle  East 

Mr.  Presidi  at  the  inconsistency  ol  VB. 
polidea  in  i  iding  Nasser,  our  enemy, 
whQe  refusiig  to  reassure  Israel,  our 
friend,  is  inc -easingly  apparent  I  have 
qwdflcany  litnxtaeed  amendments  to 


the  foreign  aid  Mil  to  deny  U.8.  aid  to 
Nasser  as  long  as  he  continues  to  expend 
his  own  resources  on  Soviet  arms  and 
military  preparation.  U.S.  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  are  Increasingly  In  dan- 
ger as  long  as  we  continue  to  subsidize 
our  enemies  and  reduce  our  assistance  to 
our  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  an 
article  by  Milton  Friedman  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Jewish  Ledger  of  Roches- 
ter, N.Y..  of  June  7  entiUed  "Washing- 
ton's Topey-Turvy  Perspective." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

WASHiNCTOii'a  ToPBT-TuavT  PzaspacTivx 
<By  liUton  Friedman) 

WABHiifOTON. — ^Alloe  woxild  not  be  sure 
whether  ahe  were  in  wonderland  or  Waah- 
Ington.     '' 

Pantaay  prerails  In  the  capital's  balmy 
spring.  Such  erents  as  the  following  trans- 
form the  news  aeene  into  a  world  of  un- 
reauty. 

Bg^'a  Nasser  acquires  SoTlet  arms  and 
Nasi  technicians  for  the  announced  aim  of 
destroying  brad.  The  State  Department 
studies  the  situation  and  concludee  that 
Naaaer  la  increasingly  peaceful. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterana.  heeding  U.8. 
Oovemment  advice,  seek  to  aUerlate  the 
pllghta  of  Soviet  Jewry  by  appealing  to  world 
public  opinion.  The  antt-Zlonlst  "American 
Council  for  Judatsm"  condemns  the  Teterans, 
whoae  memberahlp  indudea  Oongreesional 
Medal  of  Honor  rectpienta  and  battlefield 
amputeee,  for  "cowardice"  and  "pro-Zlon- 
1am" — questioning  the  Teterans'  American, 
lam. 

State  Department  oOcials  condemn  Con- 
gweanien  for  allegedly  catering  to  Jewish 
Totera  by  backing  Israel.  Representative 
Watws  Hats,  Ohio  Democrat,  on  the  House 
Voreign  Affaha  Committee  responds  that  "I 
have  more  Arabs  in  my  district  than  Jews." 
Be  assails  State  Department  appeasement  of 
Nasser. 

The  State  Department  accuses  the  people 
of  Yemen  of  aggression  against  the  Nasser- 
impoaed.  Coaamunist-supported  puppet  re- 
gime. Nasser  reneges  on  his  agreement  to 
withdraw  foreea  from  Yemen.  Soriet  pilots 
fly  troop  tran^x>rta  leaaed  by  Naaaer  from 
Buaala. 

When  Naaaer  threatena  aggreaaion  agalnat 
larael,  the  State  Department  says,  "We  do 
not  expect  an  attack."  But  when  a  question 
ariaea  of  Israel  making  a  defenalTe  more  into 
Jordan,  if  Jordan  collapeea  to  Nasserite  pres- 
sures, the  State  Department  haa  ready  a 
"contingency  plan"  to  restrain  and  ptiniah 
Israel. 

Israel  la  gravely  concerned  over  a  missile 
buildup  in  Bgypt  aided  by  NasU  and  other 
Germans.  The  State  Department  feels  Israel 
should  be  pleased  the  Germans  are  there 
because.  In  their  stead,  the  RuasUna  might 
be  invited. 

Nasser  spends  $700  million  for  Soviet  bloc 
munitions.  The  United  States  wlU  continue 
economic  aid  to  Egypt,  allowing  continued 
diveislon  of  Bgyptlan  reeources  for  Soviet 
arma  purchases.  Simultaneously,  American 
soldiers  die  in  battle  in  aoutheaat  Aala 
againat  Commimlst-equipped  forces. 

Egypt,  threatening  her  neighliorB  but 
threatened  by  no  one,  tpenOa  more  of  her 
gross  national  product  for  arms  than  Amer- 
ica—proportionately. The  American  tax- 
payer la  askad  to  make  up  Naaaer's  deficit. 

Radat  outrages  In  Birmingham  and  else- 
where ahoek  atvlllaed  humanity.  The  united 
Statea  oontlnnea  to  defer  ratification  of  the 
United  Nationa  convention  on  genocide. 

America  goea  further  into  space.  But 
thinking  on  many  iaeuea  seems  lees  down 


to  earth.  PerhMW  the  qirlng  fever  haa 
brought  some  of  our  thinkers  and  policy 
makera  to  the  cuckoo  laad  of  the  clouds. 


THE  R^ggJSmnjTY  OF  GOVERN. 
MENT  TO  CONSUMERS 

Mrs.  NEUBSRGER.  Mr.Presldent.  no 
administntion  or  no  Conneas  has  (tone 
as  much  for  an  important  segment  of  our 
population— the  consumer— as  has  Presi> 
dent  Kennedy  and  the  88th  Congress. 
Recently  a  Consumers'  I^  symposium, 
in  which  I  was  pleased  to  Join,  was  held 
by  a  niunber  of  my  ftnii»f(rift  At  that 
time  the  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  committees,  as  well  as  some  which  has 
already  been  acted  upon,  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  country.  President 
Kennedy's  role  has  been  expressed  In 
his  consumer  message  delivered  to  the 
Congress  on  March  15.  1963,  at  which 
time  he  outlined  certain  basic  rights 
which  have  affirmed  the  responsibility  of 
Government  to  consumers,  and  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  achievement  of  these 
rights,  he  appointed  a  Consumer  Advis- 
ory Council.  This  Council  has  now  been 
working  for  the  past  year,  and  some  of 
its  problems,  as  well  as  its  acoomplish- 
ments,  are  ably  disniwsed  in  an  address 
by  Dr.  Helen  G.  Canoyer,  dean  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics at  Cornell  Universl^  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council, 
when  she  spoke  on  June  17  in  Kftnsag 
City.  Mo.,  before  the  International  Con- 
sumer Credit  Association.  In  her  ad- 
dress. Dr.  Canoyer  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  consumer  has  a  role  and  a  re- 
sponsibility in  spending  the  family  in- 
come. Hard-earned  wage  increases  can 
quickly  be  frittered  away  in  the  market- 
place unless  the  consumer,  or  the  buyer 
in  this  case,  has  information  regarding 
the  pitfalls  and  blandishments  he  may 
encounter. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  extension 
departments  of  State  colleges  m  the  field 
of  home  economics  concerned  themselves 
mostly  with  the  farm  wife  or  the  rural 
family.  A  shift  is  needed,  with  such  in- 
f  oimation  in  adult  education  going  to  the 
girl  preparing  for  marriage  and  the  low- 
income  household  where  every  penny  is 
so  important 

Mr.  President  I  call  attention  to  the 
thorough  discussion  of  the  lack  of  con- 
sumer education,  as  well  as  other  work 
in  the  area,  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Dr.  Canoyer's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Coksumsb  ADvisoaT  Couwol:  Itb 
OaiGiN.  PuBPoas.  am  PaoBLKMa 


(Bxcerpta  of  an  sddrees  by  Dr.  Helen  G. 
Canoyer,  dean  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Home  Bconomlos  at  Cornell  Univer- 
alty.  and  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory OOTUICU) 

I  should  like  to  describe  the  origin,  pxir- 
poee  and  problems  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
CouncU.  Since  Ita  organisational  meeting  at 
the  White  Houae  on  July  19. 1903.  the  Coun- 
cU haa  held  five  9-day  meetings— In  Septem- 
ber, November,  January,  March.  Jime — and 
la  scheduled  to  meet  again  in  August.  Be- 
cause there  have  been  but  a  few  short  press 
releasee  eoneemliig  our  activity  since  the 
original  announcement  of  otir  appointment 
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in  July.  Z  diall  uae  this  occasion  to  give  an 
accounting  of  our  first  year's  experience. 
Indicating  some  oi  our  diffleulties  as  weU  as 
some  of  our  aoeompllahmenta.  A  balanced 
view  requires,  however,  that  we  see  this  Con- 
sumer Advisory  CouncU  in  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

THX  NKKD  vox  CONSUICSX  KEPRZSSNTATIOM 

The  theory  \qion  which  all  of  the  conaumer 
representation  experimenta  have  been  based 
is  that  there  ia  a  meaningful  distinction  be- 
tween consuming  and  producing,  and  be- 
tween individual  and  group  needs  as  con- 
sumers and  as  producers.  Purthermcre. 
there  Is  a  meaningful  distinction  between 
the  public  interest  as  stated  and  defined  by 
the  total  process  of  goremment  and  the  con- 
sumer intereat. 

In  addition,  consuming  (that  is,  the  final 
using  up  of  goods  and  services)  has  become 
recogniaed  by  other  than  economista  as  a 
distinctive  process  in  our  society;  one  that 
calla  for  q>eclallasd  akllla  and  knowledge  <m 
the  part  of  the  individual  conaumer;  and  one 
that  alao  calla  for  a  special  role  for  govern- 
ment in  protecting  and  promoting  the  con- 
sumer intereat.  Just  as  government  protacto 
and  promotea  the  Interesta  of  business,  farm- 
ers, and  laborers,  so  should  it  protect  and 
promota  the  Interesta  of  the  etmsumer. 
However,  there  la  one  further  point  that  is 
advanced  in  support  of  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  special  consumer  representation . 
This  is  that,  imllke  many  producer  and  labor 
groups,  the  ultimata  consximlng  public  is 
relatively  unorganlaed  and  unrepresented — 
ita  wishes  and  needs  are  practically  unspoken 
in  the  halls  of  government.  Indeed  they 
may  not  even  be  verbalised  or  articulated. 
The  consumer  Is  muta  and  IneflTectlve  partly 
because  he  is  uninformed  of  his  i^ight  or  of 
ways  to  resolve  it.  Moreover,  becaiiae  all 
persons  are  consumers  there  are  no  clearly 
defined  bases  upon  which  they  can  organise 
Into  manageable  groups  having  recognlEable 
mutual  concema.  Consumers,  aa  diatinct 
from  longshoremen,  printers,  steelworkers, 
advertlsera,  retaUera.  credit  managers,  etc.. 
comprise  a  huge,  unwieldy,  heterogeneoua 
group,  and  ea^  indlvklnal  member  feels 
overwhelmed  by  the  size  and  extensiveness 
of  this  group  to  which  he  belmigs.  Hence, 
he  should  be  and  needs  to  be  represented  by 
designated  and  Informed  Intomediarles  lie- 
tween  him  and  the  Oovemment.  who  look 
both  ways — Interpreting  the  consumer  to 
appropriate  parte  of  government  and  vice 
versa. 

paxamairr'a  coNsuma  Msaaaox 

The  plight  of  today'a  consvmier  was  recog- 
nlxsd  by  Preeldent  Kennedy  in  his  consiuner 
message  of  March  15.  1063,  when  he  said: 

"Marketing  is  increasingly  impersonal. 
Consumer  choice  is  infiuenoed  by  mass  ad- 
vertising utlllElng  highly  developed  arte  of 
persuaalon.  He  uauaUy  does  not  know  how 
much  he  pays  for  consumer  credit;  whether 
one  prepared  food  has  more  nutritional 
value  than  another;  whether  the  perform- 
ance of  a  prodtiet  will  in  fact  meet  his  needs; 
or  whether  the  large  economy  slae'  is  really 
a  bargain." 

The  President  imdoubtedly  voiced  a  widely 
held  ccmvictioa  when  he  affirmed  the  reepon- 
sibUity  of  Oovemment  to  consumers  in  the 
exercise  of  certain  basic  righta.  Tlie  rlghta 
which  he  enunciated  in  that  message,  in- 
clude the  "ri^t  to  aafety,"  the  "right  to  be 
informed,"  the  "right  to  choose,"  and  the 
"right  to  be  heard."  It  is  the  last  of  these 
righto:  namely,  the  "right  to  be  heard," 
which  relatea  to  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Coimcil.  In  his  oonsumer  message  the  Pres- 
ident noted  •••  •  •  the  failure  of  govern- 
mental machinery  to  assure  q)eclflc  consid- 
eration of  the  consumers'  needs  and  point  of 
view."    With  this  in  mind  (he  directed) : 

"First,  that  the  CotmcU  of  Bconomic  Ad- 
visers create  a  Consumers  Advisory  Council, 
to  examine  and  provide  advice  to  the  Oovem- 


ment on  issues  of  broad  econ<Hnlc  policy,  on 
goverzmiental  programs  protecting  consumer 
needs,  and  on  needed  Improvementa  in  the 
flow  of  consvmier  reeearch  material  to  the 
public;  this  Consumers  Council  will  also  give 
Interested  individuals  and  organizations  a 
voice  in  these  matters; 

"Second,  that  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  whose  activities  bear  significantly  on 
consumer  welfare  designate  a  special  assist- 
ant in  his  office  to  advise  and  assist  him  in 
assiu^ng  adequate  and  effective  attention  to 
consumer  interesta  in  the  work  of  the  agency, 
to  act  as  liaison  with  consumer  and  related 
organizations,  and  to  place  increased  em- 
phasis on  preparing  and  making  available 
pertinent  research  findings  for  consiuners  in 
clear  and  usable  form." 

APPOINTMXMT  OF  CONSUMXa  ADVISOBT  COTTNCn. 
AMD    arWClM.   AS6XSTAMTS 

That  statement  which  was  made  in  March 

1962,  led  to  the  i^ypointment  of  the  membera 
of  the  Consiuner  Advisory  CouncU  in  July. 
Thoae  appointed  were:  David  W.  Angenvine, 
Public  Belationa  Director  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  UJSJl.;  Dr.  Persia  Campbell. 
Head  of  the  Economics  Department,  Queens 
College  and  former  Consumer  Counsel  to  the 
Governor  ot  New  York;  Stephen  M.  Du- 
Brul,  a  partner  in  Lehman  Brothers;  Mra. 
John  O.  Lee,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Votera;  Dr.  Edward 
S.  Lewis.  Executive  Director  of  the  Urban 
League  of  Greater  New  York;  the  Honorable 
Walter  F.  Mmdale.  Attorney  General  of 
Mlnneaota;  Dr.  Richard  L.  D.  Morse,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Family  Bconomlca, 
Kansas  State  University;  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Nel- 
son, Director  of  Governor  Brown's  Office  of 
the  Consumer  Counad.  State  of  California; 
Sylvia  Porter,  syndicated  Qewttpapei  colum- 
nist on  financial  affairs  and  family  economics 
(Miss  Porter  haa  aince  reaigned) ;  Dr.  Caroline 
Ware.  Ctmaultant;  Dr.  Coston  E.  Wame. 
Preeldent  of  Consumers  Union  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  and  Professor  of  Economics,  Am- 
herst College;  and  Dr.  Helen  G.  Canoyer, 
Chairman.  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  University. 

Also  i4>polnted  were  the  Special  Aaaistanta 
for  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  22  Federal  de- 
partmmta  and  agenciea  "whose  activitiea 
bear  significantly  on  consumer  welfare." 
These  aaaistanta  have  served  aa  liaison  be- 
tween the  Conaumer  Adviaory  Council  and 
their  departmenta  and  agencies. 

Althouigh  the  powers  of  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council  are  only  advisory,  it  ia  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  that 
the  consumer  has  been  represented  at  this 
high  a  level  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  ia  a  broad  responsi- 
bility that  Preaident  Kennedy  has  given  to 
this  new  Consumer  Advisory  Covmcil — to 
advise  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  (a)  issues  of  broad  economic  policy, 
(b)  governmental  programs  protecting  con- 
sumer needs,  and  (c)  the  flow  of  consumer 
reeearch  material  from  the  Government  to 
the  public:  and  to  give  a  voice  to  interested 
individuals  and  organixationa. 

CONSUMES     AOVISORT     COVNCn.      OSCAKIZATIOM 
AMD  WOBK 

"nie  Conaumer  Adviaory  Council  haa  re- 
garded the  Presidential  Measage  of  March, 

1963,  as  Ito  charter,  so  to  speak,  and  with  the 
htip  and  guidance  of  the  Council  of  Econcnnlc 
Advisers,  we  have  undertaken  to  translate 
it  into  a  workable  program. 

First,  we  are  to  advise  on  issties  of  broad 
economic  policy — and  we  set  up  a  committee 
on  consiuner  credit  and  economic  welfare; 
and  another  on  consiuier  standards,  grades, 
and  labels. 

Second,  we  are  to  provide  advice  on  gov- 
ernmental programs  protecting  consumer 
needs — and  we  set  up  a  committee  on  inter- 
relatlona  among  Federal  agencies  and  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  agencies  in  areas 
of  consumer  protection. 


Third,  we  are  to  provide  advice  on  needed 
improvementa  In  the  flow  of  consumer  re- 
search material  to  the  public — and  we  have 
a  committee  on  two-way  flow  at  infcMTnation 
and  opinion  betvreen  Oovemment  and  con- 
sumer. 

Fourth,  we  are  to  "give  interested  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  a  voice  in  these 
matters" — and  we  have  a  committee  on  effec- 
tive consumer  representation  in  Government. 

Although  the  committee  work  outlined 
above  has  consumed  much  of  our  time,  we 
have  also  reqxmded  to  specific  requesta  for 
advice  put  to  ua  by  the  administration,  and 
have  devoted  considerable  thought,  time,  and 
energy  to  learning  what  Government  pres- 
ently does  to  advance  and  fMrotect  the  con- 
sumer interest.  Oiur  principal  tutors  and 
guides  in  this  learning  process  have  been  the 
special  assistanta  for  consvuner  affairs  In 
the  Federal  departmenta  and  agencies  and 
I  auspect  that  we  have  gained  more  from 
them  than  they  have  from  us. 

The  Consumer  Advisory  Council  has  issued 
statementa  favoring  truth  in  packaging 
and  truth  in  lending,  and  they  have 
urged  the  administration  to  take  additional 
steps  to  combat  the  denial  of  consumers' 
rlghta  on  the  grounds  of  race.  The  councU 
has  expressed  Ita  opposition  to  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bills.  These  statementa  in  whole  or  in  part 
have  been  officially  released  to  the  press. 
The  coiuicll  has  endorsed  proposals  to  as- 
sure the  safety,  effectiveness,  and  reliability 
of  therapeutic,  diagnostic,  and  prosthetic  de- 
vices, and  to  extend  to  coemetlcs  the  pre- 
marketing testing  for  safety  that  is  in  effect 
in  the  fields  of  drugs  and  food  additives. 
They  have  also  xirged  new  requirementa  for 
cautionary  labeling  of  hazardous  substances 
and  containers  regulated  under  the  Food, 
Dnig  and  Cosmetics  Act.  The  council  has 
set  out  a  list  of  principles  which  they  would 
like  to  see  used  as  guides  in  housing  policy 
including  a  massive  education  program  for 
prospective  home  buyers.  They  have  called 
for  more  funds  for  consumer  research  and 
information  work  by  the  several  depart- 
menta and  agencies.  This  council  has  also 
evaluated  and  made  recommendations  to 
Federal  departmenta  on  the  basis  of  the  pilot 
project  carried  out  by  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  and  the  Post  Ofllce  whereby 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  special  order 
blanks  for  consumer  publications  were  dis- 
tributed throu^  a  sample  of  100  out  of  the 
Naticm's  95,000  poet  offices. 

The  Consumer  Advisory  Council  has 
inged  that  certain  studies  or  investigations 
be  undertaken  on  a  nimiber  of  topics. 
Among  these  are  the  following,  some  of 
which,  it  is  gratifying  to  note,  are  now  the 
subject  of  active  inquiry:  The  nature  of 
guarantees  and  warranties  within  major 
areas  of  consumer  expenditure;  the  estab- 
blishment  of  standards  for  sizes  of  clothing 
and  clothing  patterns,  especially  for  chU- 
drenl  clothing  and  knit  garmenta;  the  pos- 
sible adoption  of  Federal  safety  standards 
for  electrical  equipment;  the  possibilities  for 
more  intensive  and  extensive  woi^  by  private 
and  governmental  agencies  in  strengthen- 
ing and  unifying  standards  and  sfanpltfied 
practices  programs;  the  promotion  of  na- 
tional standards  in  the  field  of  highway 
safety;  and  the  development  of  uniform 
warning  labels  in  the  form  of  pictorial  sym- 
bols on  toxic  substances. 

To  sum  up  our  accomplishmenta  to  this 
date — ^we  have  set  our  sighta  on  a  limited 
number  of  long-range  study  topics  on  which 
we  have  made  interim  rftoomwrv^tn^nUf^,  ^q^ 
will  present  annual  reporta  and  final  recom- 
mendationa;  we  have  reaponded  to  specific 
requesta  for  advice  from  the  Administra- 
tion; we  have  learned  at  leaat  how  much 
there  ia  to  know  about  GovemnMnt  activity 
in  the  consiimer  field;  and  we  have  estab- 
liahed  working  relatione  with  conaumar 
assistanta    in    several    Federal    departmenta 
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during  its  first  year  of 

uneasy  question  of  who  Is 

in  what  sense  do  we  rep- 

of  us,  of  course,  are  con- 

of  us  are  spoken  for,  ss  it 

private  organizations  and 

at  various   levels. 

Is  a  meaningful  distinction 

and  producers,  it  is  not 


go  'ernment 


always  easy  to  point  out  where  our  interests 
as  consumers  separate  from  otir  Interests  as 
producers  or  oitlaens.  The  Consumer  Advi- 
sory Council  wants  to  present  a  consumer 
point  of  view,  but  it  obviously  cannot  claim 
that  it  represents  all  consumers  on  all  mat- 
ters. This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  plan- 
ning to  have  an  open  meeting  and  why  we 
are  seeking  other  ways  to  make  poesible  two- 
way  communication  between  the  Council  and 
consumers. 

In  connection  with  this  last  question — I 
want  to  make  an  appeal  to  individual  con- 
sumers and  to  consumer  organizations.  The 
Consiuaer  Advisory  Council  needs  to  know — 
if  we  are  to  do  our  Job  well — what  the  con- 
sumer is  Interested  in  and  what  matters  are 
troubling  him.  The  International  Consumer 
Credit  Association  can  be  helpful  in  giving 
some  thoughtfiU  attention  to  that  question 
and  conmiunieating  your  thoughts  to  us. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  some  criticism  in  the 
public  press  during  this  past  year  concern- 
ing the  dearth  of  information  made  available 
on  the  Council's  activities  and  progress. 
This,  I  beUeve.  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
certain  matters  have  not  been  kept  in  mind. 
May  I  mention  several  important  factors  in 
the  present  situation  which  bear  upon  this 
point. 

1.  The  President,  in  his  March  1962  con- 
sumers' message  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  clearly  went  on  record  in  support 
of  effective  consimier  representation  In  the 
Federal  Government.  No  other  President  had 
done  so  before.  Moreover,  throughout  the 
year  President  Kennedy  has  given  time,  at- 
tention and  encouragement  to  the  Council. 

a.  The  President  requested  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  create 
the  Consimier  Advisory  Council.  P\u-ther- 
more,  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Heller,  believes 
wholeheartedly  in  consumer  representation 
in  Federal  Government  and  has  given  his 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council. 

3.  A  start  has  been  made  in  calling  the 
attention  of  top  administration  to  the  con- 
s\uner's  Interests.  This  beginning  may  or 
may  not  be  unanimously  believed  to  be  the 
best  kind  of  a  start  but  it  is  an  effective 
beginning  and,  I  believe,  merits  the  support 
of  the  press,  business  and  consumer  groups. 

4.  The  present  Council  was  conceived  as 
being  and.  in  fact,  is  clearly  advisory  in 
function.  That  is,  advisory  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and, 
through  him,  to  the  President  and  the  22 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  It  is 
neither  the  role  nor  the  prerogative  of  such 
an  advisory  group  to  announce  positions,  de- 
cisions or  recommendations  it  has  made.  The 
effectiveness  of  its  work  will  depend  upon 
whether  it  influences  the  decisions  of  those 
to  whom  it  gives  advice.  Moreover,  thla  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  is  different  from  many  tradi- 
tional advisory  groups  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  that  It  must  select  the  majority  of 
matters  on  which  it  believes  advice  should 
be  given.  It  has  created  most  of  the  program 
of  work  on  which  it  concentrated  during  the 
past  year. 

6.  An  adviser  (individual  or  group)  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  others  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  has  a 
unique  role  to  play  and  perhaps  should  not 
(cannot)  be  the  action  person (s)  or  depart- 
ment.   Both  are  needed. 

MXSO  FOB  EDUCATION  ON  CONStriCPTION 

Back  of  all  attempts  to  voice  the  consimier 
Interest,  lies  the  need  for  understanding  and 
awareness  on  the  part  of  consumers  them- 
selves to  better  perform  their  role  in  the 
economy.  For  example,  the  consumer  must 
understand  his  role  in  spending  the  family 
Income — that  in  doing  so,  he  is  responsible 
both  in  terms  of  family  welfare  and  of  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  economy.  The 
money  he  receives  in  exchange  for  labor  has 


no  value  in  itself.  There  must  be  a  second 
exchange;  an  exchange  of  money  into  satis- 
fying goods  and  services.  UxUess  this  second 
exchange  is  competently  made,  some  of  the 
labor  that  went  into  tt*rtt«wg  the  money  la 
wasted  as  is,  also  some  of  the  material  re- 
sources; the  wrong  signals  go  back  throxigh 
the  economic  system. 

When  you  ask  the  typical  consumer  what 
his  oonstmier  problems  are,  he  is  not  likely 
to  have  any  very  fundamental  matters 
(trivial  matters,  yes)  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue.  In  short,  he  does  not  have  a  well 
developed  sense  of  the  nature  and  responsi- 
bilities of  consuming.  This  is  because  he  has 
not  been  educated  to  tie  together  a  set  of 
Isolated  experiences  into  a  generalized  point 
of  view,  which  could,  in  turn,  be  the  basis 
for  a  mobilization  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  of  consumers. 

It  Is  my  conclusion  from  a  good  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  fields  of  economics  and 
home  economics,  that  the  basic  problem  un- 
derlying all  so-called  consiuaer  problems  is 
the  lack  of  education.  It  is  not  enough,  in 
fact  it  is  impossible,  to  represent  consumers 
in  a  meaningful  way  if  they  are  ill  informed 
and  irresponsible.  It  is  not  enough  to  offer 
them  isolated  pieces  of  information  about 
specific  problems  if  they  do  not  have  a  broad 
framework  of  understanding  about  their  role 
In  our  economy  as  responsible  consumers  and 
citizens.  I  have  crusaded  over  the  years  for 
more  education  in  consumer  economics  in 
our  schools  at  all  levels  and  in  adult  educa- 
tion programs. 

Educators  and  many  private  and  profes- 
sional organizations.  Including  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Economics  Association  (which 
was  among  the  first  organizations  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  consumer)  can  through 
their  members  or  their  orgazilzatlonal  fa- 
cilities either  lobby  or  more  directly  work  for 
an  Increase  in  courses  in  consumer  eco- 
nomics of  both  formal  and  informal  t3rpee. 
There  has  been  some  progress  over  the  years. 
For  example,  today  more  consumer  econom- 
ics is  taught  than  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate. But  it  falls  far  short  of  what  is 
needed. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  deep  concern  of  mine  which 
I  discussed  at  the  July  1962  meeting  of  the 
Consmner  Advisory  Council  underscoring 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  fiindamental  im- 
portance  of  education  of   the  consumer. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  volimteer  consumer 
organizations  and  past  Government  attempts 
at  representing  the  consumer  have  been 
Identified  too  generally  with  the  narrow  area 
of  consumer  protection  such  as  mall  fraud, 
labeling  legislation,  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
legislation.  I  believe  this  is  an  important 
area.  But  today  it  is  not  the  only  impor- 
tant need  which  consxuners  have.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  main  reason  why  there  has 
not  been  a  strong  and  lasting  consumers' 
organization  and  why  attempts  at  represent- 
ing the  consumer,  both  at  the  State  level  and 
the  Federal  level,  have  not  attracted  vigor- 
ous and  vocal  support  from  consumers,  is 
that  the  majority  of  consxuners  do  not  iden- 
tify with  programs  which  are  aimed  at  pro- 
tection unless  something  unpleasant  hap- 
pens to  them  f>er8onally  and  they  need  this 
protection.  We  must  direct  attention  to  all 
parts  of  consumer  education,  and  especially 
to  consumer  economics.  This  is  necessary 
not  only  because  every  citizen  in  this  country 
should  be  an  intelligent  voter,  but  also  be- 
caiise  a  knowledge  of  consumer  economics  is 
important  to  mb  In  our  everyday  living. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  our  economic  sys- 
tem is  to  sxirvive,  it  will  come  not  only  by 
training  specialists  and  leaders  but  primarily 
by  acquainting  the  average  citizen  with  sim- 
ple basic  economic  truths.  For  the  first  time 
in  human  history,  a  world  without  poverty 
and  without  war  is  technically  possible.  But 
it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  tragedies  if  in 
our  Ignorance  and  fear  we  should  tiun  this 
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-Into  an  ag^  of  mass  suicide.  Ideas  can  keep 
pace  with  technical  advancement.  But  if 
our  Nation  is  to  continue  to  take  advantage 
of  the  great  opportonitiea  offered  by  our  own 
form  of  free  enterprise;  If  we  are  going  to 
help  a  free  world  to  survive;  then  ideas  and 
understanding  must  spread  beyond  the  cir- 
cle of  the  experts,  and  the  leaders  to  every 
single  individual. 

Oiu*  Judgment  cannot  be  better  than  our 
Information.  Our  Ignorance  of  simple  eco- 
nomic principles  is  both  shocking  and  fright- 
ening— especially  when  we  realize  that  well 
over  one-half  of  government  decisions  at 
any  level  are  economic  decisions  and  that 
our  declsons  will  control  not  only  our  Na- 
tion's situation  but  the  world's.  This  means 
that  every  American  citizen  should  know 
more  about  elementary  economics.  There 
is  a  crying  need  for  economic  education  in 
our  schools  and  in  adult  programs  so  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  realize 
and  appreciate  the  great  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  this  free  economy  of  ours; 
understand  how  the  economy  operates  and 
be  made  to  see  the  effect  on  the  operation 
of  the  economy  of  the  individual's  actions. 
Thvis  I  am  Interested  not  only  in  the  science 
of  private  housekeeping  but  also  in  the 
science  of  public  housekeeping.  I  share  the 
oonvlction  of  others  that  knowledge  is  bet- 
ter ultimate  i»otectlon  of  our  economy  than 
guns. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  Consumer  Advi- 
sory Council  cannot  undertake  a  mass  edu- 
cation campaign.  However,  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  does  have  a  significant  edu- 
cational role  to  play  by  its  very  existence: 
by  being  a  visible  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  distinct  consumer  Interest  in  what 
Is  going  on  in  this  exciting  world.  The 
consumer's  Job  is  not  an  easy  (me.  especially 
since  the  consumer,  generally  speaking,  has 
had  no  Instruction  in  understanding  the  im- 
portance of  his  role,  and  the  conditlcms  for 
its  competent  performance.  However,  edu- 
cation and  knowledge  will  form  the  basis  for 
more  effective  consumer  representation  In 
the  future.  I  speak  for  myself  when  I  say 
that  it  is  because  of  this  conviction  that  I 
am  committed  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  make 
possible  the  success  of  the  Consxuner  Ad- 
visory Council. 


OUR  POUCY  TOWARD  CUBA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Halls 
of  Congress  again  are  ringing  with  crltl- 
cism  of  our  policy  toward  Cuba.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  critics,  though  well 
intentioned.  may  be  undermining  our 
Oovemment's  day-by-day  struggle  to 
eliminate  the  Communist  menace  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Are  those  asking  for  more  action  pre- 
pared to  face  the  conse<iuences  of  an  all- 
out  invasion  of  Cuba?  Are  they  willing 
to  commit  the  armed  might  required  for 
the  offensive  and  the  subsequent  occupa- 
tion? Are  they  prepared  to  put  this 
Nation  on  a  course  that  may  lead  to  a 
work!  nuclear  holocaust?  Have  they 
weighed  the  toll  of  human  lives  that  may 
result  ?  Will  they  have  policies  ready  for 
the  reaction  of  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  the  picture  of  the  United  States 
occupying  Cuba  with  military  force?  I 
think  not. 

To  those  who  propose  the  recognition 
of  Cuban  Govmunent-ln-esdle,  I  say 
recognition  of  a  government  that  may  not 
have  the  support  of  the  oppressed  people 
of  Cuba  would  not  only  be  fruitless,  but 
a  damaging  blow  to  those  brave  forces 
now  on  the  island  daily  fighting  Castro. 
The  rebel  groups  on  the  island  must  be 


aided  and  encouraged,  but  they  must  be 
free  to  select  their  own  destiny. 

Our  Natlon'spollcy  of  Isolation  of  the 
island  and  continuing  encouragement 
of  positive  antl-Castro  activity  may  be 
slow  but  it  will  be  sure  and  lasting. 

Assistant  Secretuy  of  State  Edwin 
M.  Martin,  testifying  at  the  recent  hear- 
ings of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  clearly  enunciated  our  posi- 
tion when  he  said  and  I  ask  leave  to 
quote  him: 

In  moving  to  a  brief  outline  of  our  present 
Cuban  policy  I  wish  to  express  it  in  terms 
related  to  some  of  the  arguments  raised  by 
the  exiles.  It  is  not  coexistence.  We  want 
to  get  rid  of  Castro  and  Communist  in- 
fluence in  Cuba.  It  is  not  passive.  We  are 
mgaged  in  a  variety  of  measures,  unilateral, 
bilateral  and  multilateral,  which  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  isolation  of  Castro; 
to  increase  his  serious  economic  difficulties; 
to  prevent  by  military  means,  if  necessary, 
any  export  of  aggression  frcnn  Cuba;  to 
thwart  Cuban -based  and  supported  sub- 
version (tf  Latin  American  governments;  to 
Increase  the  costs  to  the  Soviets  of  their 
maintenance  of  Castro;  to  persuade  the  So- 
viets that  they  are  bacldng  a  losing  and 
expensive  horse;  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  military  forces  in  Cuba;  and  to  main- 
tain surveillance  of  Cuba  to  insure  that  it 
does  not  again  become  a  military  tilu-eat 
to  the  United  States  or  its  allies  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Our  actions  go  well  beyond  Cuba  Itself. 
Through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  we  are 
endeavoring,  in  cooperation  with  the  Latin 
American  governments,  to  eradicate  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  conditions  in 
which  commimlsm  flourished  before  Castro 
and  in  which,  xmless  corrected,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  long  after  Castro  is  gone. 
By  enhancing  the  Internal  security  capabili- 
ties of  police  and  military  forces  in  Latin 
America,  we  are  helping  those  governments 
meet  and  overcome  the  threat  of  Communist 
subversion  and  violence. 

TO  siun  up  briefly,  we  are  executing  es- 
sentially a  two-front  policy  with  respect  to 
Cuba;  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  moving  to 
weaken  Castro  with  a  view  to  his  eventual 
collapse:  on  the  other,  we  are  strengthening 
the  Latin  American  countries  which  he  and 
his  Soviet  masters  are  intent  upon  captur- 
ing. I  can  say  that  in  the  net  our  policy 
is  progressing.  We  face  a  long,  hard  road, 
and  I  would  mislead  you  if  I  were  to  say 
that  the  end  is  in  sight,  but  we  are 
advancing. 

The  alternative  to  this  policy  may  be 
war.  As  the  President  said  on  April  19 
to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors: 

For  the  present,  and  for  a  great  power 
which  carries  worldwide  responsibilities,  I 
think  our  present  policy  is  the  right  one. 

If  the  American  people  decide  differently, 
then,  of  course,  they  have  an  obvious  reme- 
dy, but  for  now,  we  intend  to  follow  this 
policy. 

With  this  I  agree. 


WE  ARE  A  REUOIOUS  PEOPLE 
WHOSE  INSTrrUTIONS  PRESUP- 
POSE A  SUPREME  BEING 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  CBfr.  Spauocait]  made  a  most 
illuminating  speech  at  today's  meeting 
of  the  Capitol  Hill  chapter  and  the 
Younger  Lawyers  Committee  of  the  Fed- 


eral Bar  AnBOCiation  upon  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
first  amendment  eases  and  the  place  of 
religion  in  the  Ufe  of  our  people.  His 
excellent  address  merits  tlie  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination.  For  this  reason.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Spakkiun's  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  thee  body  of  the  Reco>d. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Krasnow,  and  fellow 
law3rers  assembled  at  this,  a  combined  meet- 
ing of  the  Capitol  HIU  chapter  and  the 
Younger  Lawyers  Conmxittee  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association. 

I  appreciate  the  opp<ntunlty  of  appearing 
before  you  today  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  sepsration  of  chiuch  and  state,  and  I 
commend  the  jrounger  lawyera  committee 
for  its  selection  at  this  subject  for  a  series 
of  meeldngs.  It  is  both  appropriate  and 
coincidental  that  we  are  meeting  here  today 
in  the  hearing  room  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at  the  Senate.  Were  it  not  for 
our  historic  and  traditional  separation  of 
church  and  state,  thore  might  conceivably 
come  out  a€  this  very  room  official  recom- 
mendations for  appropriations  of  taxpayers 
funds  for  the  siqqxKt  of  an  established 
church  or  religion.  This  has  never  been  the 
case,  and  I  think  that  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  such  a  sitiiatlon  arising. 

It  Is  a  real  treasure  for  me  to  speak  again 
to  a  group  of  lawyers.  I  recaU  an  address 
that  I  nuule  to  a  national  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  here  in  Waahlngton 
18  yean  ago.  only  a  year  after  I  had  come 
to  the  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Senator  ««Tim«»fi«i 

I  have  followed  with  interest  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  which  has 
expanded.  Jrist  as  the  Federal  Government 
has  expanded,  to  its  present  strength  of 
approximately  10,000  members.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  chapter  of  the  association 
established  here  in  Congress.  Ttaax.  the 
start.  I  encouraged  its  founders  to  proceed 
with  the  establishment.  After  I  attended  an 
annual  meeting  2  years  ago,  I  concluded  that 
the  chapter  was  weU  established.  It  U  my 
belief  that  an  active  bar  association  on 
Capitol  HIU  performs  a  fine  funcUon  in 
drawing  legislators  and  staff  together.  Irre- 
q>ectlve  of  political  beliefs,  in  the  interest  of 
holding  high  the  standards  of  our  profes- 
sion. 

I  was  in  the  active  pracUce  cA  the  law  tcx 
11  years  in  Hxmtsville,  Ala.,  prior  to  coming 
to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  In  1936. 
During  2  at  those  years,  I  served  as  UJ3.  com- 
missioner in  my  district  where  I  saw  many 
Federal  cases  developing  in  their  eaiiy  stages. 
In  retrospect,  I  can  say  with  all  candor  that 
both  the  active  practice  of  the  law  and  my 
legal  education  have  meant  much  to  me. 

The  ever-Increasing  complexity  and  scope 
of  governmental  problems  make  it  altogether 
fitting  that  S70  out  of  534  present  Members 
of  Congress  are  lawyers.  This  is  693  or 
approximately  70  percent.  I  can  assure  yon 
also  that  we  Members  of  Congress  draw 
beavUy  in  aid  and  reliance  on  the  legal  mem- 
bers of  our  staffs,  with  the  general  feeling 
that  a  good  aixl  true  lawjrer,  dedicated  to  his 
profesBloa,  wlU  go  as  thorot^faly  as  time  wUl 
permit  him  into  both  the  law  and  the  facts 
in  a  professional  manner. 

Toa  have  asked  me  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  case  of  Sngel  v.  Vitale.  370  U.S. 
421  (June  23.  1963),  and  the  subsequent 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  cases  recently 
decided  on  June  17. 1963. 

I  am  concerned  about  these  eases  and 
about  future  cases  that  ml^t  further  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sngel  case  because  I  think  it 
la  unfortunate  that  our  SuprsBM  Court  has 
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any  other  prayer  for  recitation  In  class- 
rooms. However,  each  local  school  board 
might,  if  it  wished,  preeoribe  this  prayer  for 
its  own  students.  Recitation  by  the  stu- 
dents was  on  a  voluntary  basis — any  child 
could  remain  silent  or  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  his  parent  or  guardian,  be  excused 
from  class  during  the  prayer. 

The  facts  in  the  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania oases,  decided  last  week  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  also  involve  the  same  elements 
of  voluntarism.  In  the  Pennsylvania  case, 
religious  readings  were  broadcast  into  class- 
rooms through  an  intercommunication  sys- 
tem and  students  were  asked  to  stand  and 
Join  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  uni- 
son. On  the  Maryland  case,  the  schools 
opened  each  day  with  a  Bible  reading  and 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Whether  the  Court's  decisions  are  inter- 
preted narrowly  or  broadly,  I  believe  that — 
in  either  case — they  misconstrue  what  the 
framers  of  the  1st  and  14th  amendments  en- 
visioned. I  agree  with  noted  constitutional 
law  scholars,  such  as  Dean  Oriswold,  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  that  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment,  as  well  as 
the  free  exercise  clause,  were  not  Intended 
to  prohibit  public  religious  exercises  In  the 
Statee,  and  that  they  should  be  taken  In  the 
context  of  history  in  which  they  were 
written. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  writing  the  majority 
opinion  in  Engel,  stated  that  New  York  "by 
using  its  school  system  to  encourage  recita- 
tion of  the  Regents  prayer  •  •  •  has  adopted 
a  practice  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  es- 
tablishment clause,"  Engel  v.  Vltale.  370 
UJ8.  421,  at  424  (1962).  As  a  lawyer.  I  was 
disturbed  that  the  majority  opinion  In 
Bngel  did  not  cite  a  single  case  In  support  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  it.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Bngti  decision  should  be  remem- 
bered for  its  failure  to  cite — much  less 
disciiss — earlier  opinions  dealing  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  establishment  limitation. 

I  was  also  disappointed  at  the  majority 
(pinion's  failure  to  discuss  a  point  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  New  York  trial 
court's  decision.  The  trial  court's  extensive 
and  well-dociunented  opinion,  written  by 
Justice  Meyer,  used  a  fimdamental  rule  of 
constitutional  interpretation;  namely,  that 
the  meaning  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  sense  of  the  Na- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  Mr.  Justice 
Black  recognized  the  religious  backgroimd 
of  our  Nation  but  disregarded  completely  the 
long  history  of  our  country  with  respect  to 
prayers  in  public  and  in  schools. 

I  agree  with  the  New  York  trial  co\irt  that 
oxir  history  clearly  demonstrates  that  recita- 
tion of  prayers  in  public  life  was  not  an 
establishment  of  religion  in  the  sense  used 
in  the  Constitution  or  as  understood  by  men 
such  aa  Jefferson  or  Madison,  and  James 
Madison  was  the  main  author  of  the  first 
amendment. 

While  faUing  to  cite  court  decisions.  Mr. 
Justice  Black  does  quote  Thomas  Jefferson 
for  the  proposition  that  the  clause  against 
establishment  of  religion  was  intended  to 
erect  "a  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state:"  Jefferson's  concept  of  church- 
state  relations  seems  quite  different  to  me 
than  enunciated  by  eight  of  the  nine  Justicee 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Thomas  Jefferson  saw  no  harm  In  holding 
religioxis  worship  in  a  county  courtho\ise, 
which  symbolizes,  much  more  than  the  class- 
ro<»n,  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  State. 
In  1822,  Jefferson  wrote  to  his  friend  Thomas 
Cooper:  "In  our  village  of  CharlotteevUle 
•  •  •  we  have  four  sects  without  church  or 
meetinghouse.  The  courthoxise  Is  the  com- 
mon temple,  one  Sunday  In  the  month  to 
each." 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  penned  these 
familiar  words  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: "All  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator."  "with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 


tection of  divine  providence,"  words  which 
undoubtedly  would  be  struck  down  by  the 
preeent  Supreme  Court  if  used  in  a  non- 
denominational  school  prayer. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  failed  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  laws  which  establish  a 
religion  and  laws  which  merely  affect  re- 
ligion. In  writing  the  establishment  clause, 
the  authors  of  the  first  amendment  wanted 
to  prevent  Congress  from  establishing  a  tax- 
supported  church  similar  to  that  of  England 
and  other  continental  countries.  There  was 
never  an  intention  to  bar  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  merely  affect  religion  •  •  • 
it  was  under  this  understanding  that  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  such  as  making 
the  words  "In  Ood  We  Triist"  our  national 
motto 

I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  when  we 
enacted  the  words  "one  Nation  under  Ood" 
in  oiu-  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  We 
did  that  sincerely  and  for  my  part  we  Intend 
to  leave  it  there. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  Intended 
the  first  amendment  to  apply  only  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  not  to  the  States. 
The  wording  of  the  first  amendment  is  clear: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  at  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof."  The  first  Congress 
adopted  this  provision  and  defeated  James 
Madison's  proposal  which  declared:  "No  State 
shall  violate  the  equal  rights  of  conscience." 

In  1846.  the  Supreme  Court  in  Permoli  v. 
Municipality  of  New  Orleans,  3  Howard  389. 
declared  that  it  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  ordinance  of  New  Orleans 
Infringed  the  petitioner's  religious  freedom. 
Speaking  for  a  unanimous  coxirt.  Mr.  Justice 
Catron  stated:  "The  Constitution  makes  no 
provision  for  protecting  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  States  in  their  religious  liberties; 
this  is  left  to  the  State  constitutions  and 
laws;  nor  is  there  any  inhibition  imposed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
this  respect  on  the  States." 

From  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution until  the  ratification  of  the  14th 
amendment  in  1868,  the  power  of  the  States 
to  regulate  religion,  free  from  national  con- 
trol, went  unchallenged.  When  this  subject 
was  discussed  in  Congress,  there  were  no 
serious  suggestions  that  the  first  amend-' 
ment  was  to  be  construed  as  a  limitation  on 
the  State's  power. 

The  14th  amendment  was  intended  by  the 
Reconstruction  Congress  to  extend  to  former 
slaves  existing  State  guarantees  of  basic 
rights  which  were  being  extended  to  whites 
only.  The  language  of  the  14th  amendment 
clearly  militates  against  incorporating  the 
first  eight  amendments. 

In  1876  James  O.  Baline  Introduced  an 
amendment  in  the  Hotise  of  Bepreeentatlves 
which,  in  effect,  would  Incorporate  the  1st 
and  14th  amendments.  This  proposal,  and 
a  similar  one  Introduced  In  the  Senate,  failed 
to  pass,  indicating  a  congressional  purpose  to 
leave  the  14th  amendment  shorn  of  all  re- 
ligious connotation. 

This  Interpretation  received  general  Judi- 
cial and  popular  acceptance  until  1926.  Then 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  curious  bit  of  legerdemain" 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment contained  some  of  the  liberties  of  the 
1st  amendment.  P^m  freedom  of  speech 
and  press — declared  in  Gittow  v.  New  York, 
268  n.S.  6S2  (1926)— it  was  only  a  short 
hop.  skip  and  a  Jump  to  freedom  of  religion, 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  318  U.S.  296  (1940). 
Thus,  what  was  not  accomplished  by  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  Constitution  was  "leg- 
islated" by  the  Supreme  Court  which  opened 
vast  new  areas  of  jurisdiction  foreign  to  the 
original  Intention  of  the  constitutional  fa- 
thers and  the  authors  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  we  are  in  a  dangerous  era 
which  may  promote  the  cause  of  atheism 
and  secularism.    The  Xngel  case  started  this 
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era,  and  it  may  very  well  touch  our  national 
foundations  more  deeply.  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas'  concurring  opinion  in  that  case 
caused  alarm  that  perhaps  the  use  of  the 
word  "Ood"  anywhere  in  oiu-  official  life  is 
impr(^>m-. 

The  majority  (pinion  in  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  cases  of  June  17th  attempted 
to  offset  this  by  dictum  In  giving  recognition 
to  the  prayers  of  oiu'  chaplains  in  C<mgress 
and  to  other  traditional  official  references 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  opinion  also 
stated  that  the  Bible  could  be  taught  in 
schools  as  a  course  of  study,  just  as  myth- 
ology U  Uught,  which  might  lead  a  number 
of  school  children  to  feel  that  the  Supreme 
Co\ui;  thinks  that  the  Bible  is  entitled  to 
about  as  much  credence  as  mythology. 

Lord  Bryce  in  his  "American  Common- 
wealth" 80  years  ago  said  of  us: 

"Of  what  might  befall  this  huge  yet  deli- 
cate fabric  of  laws  and  commerce,  and  social 
institutions  were  the  foundations  it  has 
rested  on  to  cnmible  away? 

"The  more  democratic  republics  become, 
the  more  the  masses  grow  conscious  of  their 
own  power,  the  more  they  need  to  live,  not 
only  patriotism,  but  by  reverence  and  self- 
control,  and  the  more  essential  to  their  well 
being  are  theee  sources  whence  reverence  and 
self-control  fiow." 

I  feel  as  thoxigh  Lord  Bryce  were  talking 
about  the  Instant  cases  in  the  al>ove  quota- 
tion. The  inevitable  answer  seems  to  be 
that  a  great  source  of  national  inspiration, 
reverence,  and  self  control  is  cnunbling  away 
when,  in  order  to  strike  down  State  action 
in  the  diminishing  era  of  States  righta.  we 
tiurn  history  about  as  though  it  were  flexi- 
ble. We  seem  to  forget  that  what  is  past 
may  be  prologue.    .. 
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TEXTILE  IMPORTS 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  tremendous  problems 
faced  by  the  American  textile  industry, 
problems  due  primarily  to  the  vast  in- 
crease during  recent  years  in  imported 
textile  goods  and  wearing  apparel. 

Members  of  Congress  and  officials  in 
the  executive  branch  have  devoted  much 
time  and  effort  to  studying  ways  of  ob- 
taining adequate  relief  for  textile  pro- 
ducers. And  those  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
domestic  textile  bidustry  have  made  a 
strong  case  in  support  of  protection  from 
excessive  amoimts  of  low  cost  foreign  im- 
ports. 

But  despite  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  and  despite  the  general  knowledge 
among  officials  and  the  public  that  the 
textile  industry  is  in  trouble  and  needs 
help,  the  competitive  position  of  our 
domestic  textile  industry  has  steadily 
continued  to  deteriorate. 

The  dire  predictions  made  on  the  basis 
of  information  developed  during  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Textile  Industry  conducted  in 
1959.  1960,  and  1961,  are  substantially 
confirmed  by  recent  figures  on  imports. 

Let  me  cite  some  statistics  to  illustrate 
this  point. 

In  1947  wool  textile  imports  amoimted 
to  1  percent  of  our  total  domestic  pro- 
duction. This  figure  had  risen  to  25 
percent  by  1962,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
even  higher  for  this  year. 

The  American  people  are  now  buying 
more  foreign  woolen  products.  In  1962, 
15  to  16  percent  of  the  woolen  yams, 
fabrics,  knit  goods,  and  woven  apparel 
purchased  in  the  United  States  was  im- 


ported. As  early  as  March  of  this  year, 
the  figure  had  gone  up  to  20  percent,  and 
since  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  to 
limit  the  importation  of  wool  manufac- 
tures, domestic  producers  will  tmdoubt- 
edly  continue  to  lose  more  and  more  of 
the  American  market. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting domestic  woolen  mills  is  fur- 
ther attested  to  by  the  record  number 
of  closings  during  the  past  year. 

In  November.  1962,  the  Grosvendor- 
dale  Woolen  Mills,  a  fine  Cormecticut 
producer  of  woolen  cloth,  had  to  an- 
noimce  that  its  factory  would  be  closed 
down. 

Just  last  month,  the  C?yril  Johnson 
Woolen  Co.,  of  Stafford  Springs,  Conn., 
announced  that  its  plant  would  be  closed. 
1963  is  the  75th  continuous  year  of  («>- 
eration  for  the  Csnril  Johnson  Co.,  and 
even  though  a  concerted  and  imagina- 
tive effort  was  made  to  improve  its  posi- 
tion, the  adverse  trend  of  recent  years 
could  not  be  reversed  by  the  company 
officials  and  employees. 

As  a  result  of  factors  largely  beyond 
their  own  control,  250  experienced 
textile  workers  will  lose  their  jobs  as 
Cyril  Johnson  phases  out  its  operations 
by  fulfilling  previous  orders  and  com- 
mitments. 

The  aimouncement  by  the  president 
Mr.  Roland  Mitchell,  explaining  to  the 
Cyril  Johnson  employees  the  decision  to 
close  down  is  a  poignant  and  tragic  rev- 
elation of  the  hopelessness  of  the  sit- 
uation, from  the  point  of  view  of  an  em- 
ployer and  mill  owner  who  is  well  aware 
of  the  effect  the  closing  will  have  on  his 
employees  and  on  the  town  in  which  they 
live  and  work. 

One  of  the  reasons  cited  for  the  deci- 
sion to  discontinue  operations  at  Cyril 
Johnson,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  on 
other  cases  as  weU,  is  that  nothing  has 
been  done  by  the  Government  to  control 
excessive  imports  of  woolen  fabrics  and 
garments  "and  there  seems  to  be  little 
hope  that  effective  action  will  be  taken." 

I  hope  that  this  pessimistic  prediction 
does  not  prove  to  be  true.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  many  more  companies  will 
suffer  the  same  fate  if  the  Commerce 
Department  does  not  soon  live  up  to  the 
commitment  made  in  1962.  that  "limita- 
tion of  textile  imports  to  prevent  maricet 
disruption  is  an  essential  element  of  ad- 
ministration policy.  We  intend  to  im- 
plement this  policy  with  regard  to  all 
textiles."  And  I  emphasize  that  all  tex- 
tiles are  included,  not  just  some. 

Through  an  international  quota  ar- 
rangement, agreed  to  by  23  naUons,  steps 
have  been  taken  to  limit  cotton  imports 
which  will  last  untU  1967.  This  agree- 
ment is  just  becoming  operational,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  start  to  pro- 
vide some  of  our  textile  manufacturers 
with  adequate  reUef.  so  that  domestic 
companies  will  be  able  to  keep  a  fair 
share  of  the  American  market  for  cotton 
goods. 

We  need  similar  action,  and  we  need 
it  soon,  to  help  wool  textile  companies. 
The  situation  in  this  segment  of  our  tex- 
tile industry  is  extremely  serious,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  and  the  economic 
prospects  of  these  wool  producei*s  be- 
come bleaker  by  the  day. 


But  wool  producers  still  have  not  re- 
ceived protection,  in  the  form  of  Import 
limitations  similar  to  those  worked  out 
on  cotton.  I  hope  the  recent  hearings  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  or  the  Textile 
Industry,  and  the  expressions  of  deep 
concern  by  myself  and  other  Members 
of  Congress,  by  trade  groups  and  labor 
organizations  and  by  individual  busi- 
nessmen and  workers,  will  encourage  the 
executive  branch  to  move  more  quickly 
toward  a  solution  of  this  pressing  prob- 
lem. 

In  Connecticut  there  are  almost  500 
textile  establishments,  operating  in  68 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  State 
Textiles  is  our  fifth  ranking  industry 
with  a  pajrroU  of  approximately  $107 
million. 

Over  31.000  workers  depend  on  the 
Connecticut  textile  industry  for  the  jobs 
it  creates.  The  welfare  of  these  workers 
and  their  families,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  communities  in  which  these  plants 
are  located,  are  at  stake. 

Those  of  lis  who  represent  Connecticut 
and  other  States  with  a  substantial  tex- 
tile industry  would  be  negligent  In  our 
duties  if  we  did  not  do  all  in  our  power 
to  help  these  companies  meet,  on  a  fairer 
and  more  realistic  basis,  the  intensive 
competition  of  foreign  coimtries  for  our 
domestic  textile  market. 

The  present  administration  is  gener- 
ally sjrmpathetic  to  this  problem,  as  we 
know  from  the  seven-point  progi-am  to 
help  the  textile  industiy  that  the  Presi- 
dent enunciated  shortly  after  he  as- 
sumed office.  Additional  firm  commit- 
ments have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
by  other  administration  officials. 

The  partial  success  that  has  been 
achieved  with  cotton,  after  many  years  of 
seemingly  hopeless  efforts  to  convince 
previous  administrations  of  the  merits 
of  the  textile  industry's  case,  is  most  en- 
couraging. 

The  next  essential  step  is  that  wool 
manufacturers  be  assured  of  a  fair  share 
of  the  domestic  market,  through  a  quota 
arrangement  similar  to  the  one  now  in 
effect  on  cotton  textile  imports.  Surely 
this  is  not  too  much  for  us  to  ask,  and 
I  know  many  thousands  of  American 
workers  would  be  grateful  for  this  help, 

I  wish  to  pledge  my  continued  full 
support  and  cooperation  toward  attain- 
ing this  objective. 


COLD  WAR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Kennedy  said  that  it  was  urgent  that 
the  American  educational  system  should 
tackle  the  problem  of  preparing  our 
youth  to  confront  the  reality  of 
communism. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
grown  up  in  our  country  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  education  on  com- 
munism in  our  school  system.  Many 
colleges  across  the  country  now  offer 
courses  on  the  cold  war,  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  States  have  made 
such  education  mandatory  in  their  high 
schools.  The  National  Governor's  Con- 
ference last  year  decided  to  set  up  a 
committee  on  cold  war  education.  And 
this  June  12  there  took  place  in  Tampa, 
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a  model  prog]  un  of  education  on  oom- 


own  State,  and  who  was 


appointed  ebiirman  of  the  Ooyemor's 
Committee  on  Cold  War  Education. 

It  was  my  rery  great  privilege  to  be 
Invited  to  delver  the  Icesmote  address 
at  this  conf  er^sce. 

llr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  4  be  text  of  my  speech  be- 
fore the  IMS  Conference  on  Cold  War 
■dvcation  in^srted  into  the  Ricoid  at 
this  point. 

no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
follows: 

BatASXs  or  8si|ato» 
lasisat 
noM.  Tampa, 
IMS 
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have  done  here  today,  so  that  the  task  of 
education  on  the  cold  war  will  assume  the 
dimension  of  a  truly  national  endeavor,  of  a 
partnership  between  community  leaders  and 
State  governments  and  educators. 

We  must  cMnmit  ourselves  to  this  task 
ot  national  education  as  though  our  very 
survival  depends  on  it— because  It  does,  in 
fact,  depend  on  It. 

We  must  seek  to  understand  what  we  can 
do  to  halt  the  onrush  oX  communism  and 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  Communist 
subversion  and  Infiltration. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  blunders  and 
defeats  of  the  postwar  period  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  simple  fact  that  our  understand- 
ing of  communism  vras  inadequate.  This 
inadequacy  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  the  lay  public:  On  the  contrary.  It  has 
been  an  all-pervasive  inadequacy  from  which 
our  new^Mpers.  our  educators  and  our  polit- 
ical leaders  have  suffered  equally  with  the 
general  puMle. 

We  mtist  start  with  our  high  schools  and 
ooUegee.  because  the  graduates  of  today  will 
tomorrow  be  our  business  and  oocnmimity 
leaders,  our  Government  employees  and  for- 
eign servloe  officers.  And  the  inexorable 
laws  of  time  also  ordain  that,  before  too 
many  years  have  passed,  they  wUl  take  over 
the  task  of  poUtlcal  leadership  from  those 
who  hold  olQce  today. 

In  mobilizing  ourselves  to  provide  this 
kind  of  education  ttsr  the  yotrth  of  today,  our 
own  genera ttoa  U  providing  them  with  some- 
thing which  we  ourselves  did  not  have.  In- 
deed. I  strongly  believe  that,  had  courses  on 
communiBm  and  the  cold  war  been  taught 
in  ovir  high  schools  and  colleges  during  the 
thirties  and  forties,  we  would  have  avoided 
many  of  the  mistakes  that  have  brought  the 
free  world  to  Its  present  perilous  situation. 

But  what  should  we  study  and  how  shall 
we  study? 

I  have  examined  several  proposed  curricu- 
lums  for  education  on  the  cold  war.  All  of 
them  make  good  sense  to  me.  But  those 
that  I  have  seen  suffer  from  three  Important 
deficiencies. 

There  Is  agreement  that  we  must  teach  ova 
students  the  meaning  of  freedom  and  imbue 
in  them  an  appreciation  of  the  heritage  of 
Western  clvUlzatlon  and  of  the  special  herit- 
age that  we  in  America  can  claim  as  our  own. 

"I^we  la  agreement  that  we  should  teach 
courses  on  Communist  doctrine  and  on  the 
history  of  communism.  But  while  there  is 
general  agreement  on  this  point,  there  are 
some  who  say  that  we  must  teach  each  sub- 
ject "objectively."  avoiding  propaganda  and 
the  kind  of  mental  conditioning  which  the 
Communists  themselves  practice  in  their 
education.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  these  educators  mean  by  "ob- 
JecUvlty."  If  they  mean  by  this  that  those 
who  teach  about  communism  must  strive  to 
maintain  a  neutral  and  dispassionate  pos- 
ture and  must  avoid  condemning  it.  then 
I  cannot  agree  with  them.  I  have  yet  to 
come  across  anyone  who  has  suggested  that 
In  teaching  about  Hltlerlsm  and  World  War 
n.  teachers  must  attempt  to  make  a  com- 
pletely dispassionate  presentation  of  the 
facts,  and  avoid  anjrthing  that  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  condemiuition  of  nazi&m. 

If  a  teacher  sets  forth  the  facts  about 
the  Red  terror  in  the  Communist  countries, 
about  the  liquidation  of  the  political  op- 
position, about  the  manmade  famines  and 
the  forced  collectivization  of  the  peasants, 
about  the  forced  labor  camps,  about  the 
brainwashing,  about  the  total  denial  of  hu- 
man rights,  about  the  campaign  against 
religion,  about  the  obscene  confessional  or- 
gies that  pass  for  trials  In  Commxinlst  coun- 
tries— If  a  teacher  sets  forth  all  of  these 
facts  objectively  and  without  exaggeration, 
then  It  U  nonsense  to  talk  about  "dispas- 
sionate presentation"  or  about  "avoiding 
condemnation." 


CoDununlsm  stazids  eondenmed  by  the 
unadorned  facts  «<  its  own  Uatory.  Osie 
would  have  to  be  KMnewluit  !•■§  than  hUBMB 
to  remain  odd  and  dlspualonat*  about  the 
Inhumanity  of  ftnmiwmtLi^  ^^  ^i^  artlflelal 
quest  to  avoid  the  oondemnatton  of  theae 
crimes,  would,  as  I  aae  it  involva  an  abdlca- 
Uon  of  the  moral  rtsponalbUlty  to  condemn. 

There  U  general  agreement  that  Instruc- 
Uon  should  Include  spadal  consideration  of 
Communist  policy  and  action  In  the  Par 
East,  of  Castro  communism  and  the  threat 
to  the  Americas,  of  Soviet  policy  generally 
in  the  undardevdoped  countries,  of  current 
crisea  in  world  affaire,  and  ot  man  effective 
methods  at  countering  tho  attacks  of  In- 
ternational communism. 

With  all  of  theae  propoaala,  I  am  In  agree- 
ment. And  yet  I  believe  that  If  we  confine 
education  on  the  cold  war  to  the  subject 
headlnga  suggested  by  sudk  curricula,  the 
coming  generation  will  go  on  blundering  and 
retreating  and  conceding  aa  their  fathers 
have  done  In  this  generation,  because  they 
still  wUl  not  be  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
infinitely  subtle  and  infinitely  varied  attacks 
of  international  communism. 

In  situation  after  situation,  the  Com- 
munlato  have  achieved  victory  by  dividing 
Western  public  <^lnlon  and  thus  Inactivat- 
ing Western  policy  or,  better  stUl.  by  cofn- 
pletely  befuddling  Western  of/tiikm  so  that 
the  Western  natlona  wound  vcp  by  doing 
precisely  what  the  Communists  wanted  them 
to  do. 

If  the  youth  of  today  are  to  escape  the 
befuddlement  which  plagued  their  elders  at 
recurrent  Intervals.  It  Is  titsttntlsl  that  all  of 
the  well  Intentloned  blunders  o<  the  postwar 
period  be  subjected  to  mercUess  examination 
in  the  classrooms. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  situa- 
tions in  which  the  West  has  believed  what 
the  Communlste  wished  It  to  believe  or  has 
done  what  the  Conununists  wished  It  to  do. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Nazis  from 
Greece  In  1045.  the  Communist  SAM  staged 
an  uprising  and  embarked  \ipon  the  Indis- 
criminate alaughter  of  anti-Communist  dvll- 
iana.  Thanka  to  the  vigorous  and  coura- 
geous intervention  of  Churchill.  Greece  was 
saved  from  the  clutches  of  the  £AM  and  the 
Kremlin.  But  If  you  look  back  through  the 
press  of  the  period,  you  will  find  that  otu- 
Government  and  a  great  majority  of  our 
newspapers  berated  ChurchiU  for  intervening 
in  Greece,  apparenUy  In  the  belief  that  the 
EAM  was  simply  a  united  front  anti-Nazi 
resistance  movement.  Today,  of  course, 
everyone  agrees  that  Churchill  did  the  right 
thing  m  Greece.  But  we  m\ist  ask  ourselves 
how  it  came  about  that  Churchill's  action  at 
the  time  encountered  bitter  opposition  frcan 
the  American  Government  and  the  American 
press  which  should  have  supported  him. 

An  even  more  dramatic  example  of  Com- 
munist manipulation  of  Western  opinion 
and  Western  policy  is  provided  by  Yugo- 
slavia. During  the  war  in  YugoalavU  there 
were  two  resistance  movements — the  Chet- 
nik  movement  led  by  Gen.  Draza  Mlhallovich 
and  the  partisan  movement  under  Commu- 
nist control,  led  by  Joslp  Bros  Tito.  UntU 
mid- IMS.  Britain  and  the  United  Stetes 
sui^^OTted  General  MUiallovich.  and  the 
Anglo-American  press  portrayed  him  as  the 
forexnost  hero  of  the  auti-Naal  resistance 
in  occupied  Europe.  Toward  the  end  of 
1943,  Britain  and  America,  for  obscure  rea- 
sons, abandoned  Mlhallovich  and  shifted 
their  support  to  Tito.  In  conformance  with 
this  policy,  the  allied  press  turned  a  com- 
plete somersault.  Tito  now  became  the  fore- 
most hero  of  the  antl-Naal  realstance.  and 
stories  were  put  out  that  Mlhallovich'  was, 
in  fact,  collaborating  with  the  enemy. 

In  supporting  Tito.  Britain  and  America 
had  no  Intention  of  communlzlng  Tugo* 
slavla.  Apparently  they  believed  the  non- 
sense that  Tito"*  movement  was  a  national 
movement  and  not  a  Oommunist  movement; 
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and  i4>par«ntly  they  accepted  his  assurances 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  communlzlng 
Yugoslavia.  But  the  hard  fact  remains  that 
conmiunism  was  imposed  on  the  Yugoslav 
peoples  not  by  the  partisan  movement  and 
not  by  the  Kremlin  or  the  Red  army,  but  by 
the  two  great  democratic  powers,  acting  In 
united  confusion.  We  armed  Tito's  forces; 
we  airdropped  supplies  to  them  when  they 
were  attacking  the  nationalist  forces  of  Gen- 
eral Mlhallovich:  and  we  converted  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Corporation,  the  Voice  of 
America,  and  the  Allied  press  into  Tltolst 
propaganda  organs. 

Today  we  ask  ourselves  how  this  Incred- 
ible perversion  of  Allied  policy  came  about. 
Part  of  the  answer,  I  am  certain,  is  provided 
by  the  fact  that  the  chief  of  British  Balkan 
intelligence  during  World  War  II,  a  certain 
MaJ.  James  Kluggman,  later  emerged  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
British  Communist  Party.  But  this  Is  only 
part  of  the  answer.  If  Allied  Intelligence  on 
Yugoslav  was  falsified,  as  we  now  know  It 
was,  we  must  still  aak  ourselves  how  it  came 
about  that  so  stanch  a  conservative  as 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  accepted  the  falsi- 
fications without  challenge,  and  how 
Churchill  and  the  Allied  press  fell  for  the 
myth  that  the  Tito  movement  was  a  repre- 
sentative national  movement  which  would 
not  eommxinlze  Yugoslavia. 

Our  China  poUcy  disaster  miist  be  chalked 
up  as  another  major  success  for  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  of  confusion.  If  you  look 
back  through  the  press  and  periodicals  of 
the  period,  you  vrlll  find  that  the  only  books 
on  China  that  became  best  sellers  were  those 
which  described  the  Chinese  Communists 
as  agrarian  reformers  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 
as  a  completely  corrupt  tyrant.  There  were 
major  articles  in  major  periodicals  that  told 
the  same  story.  The  story  was  further  con- 
firmed by  repeated  editorials  In  eminently 
respectable  newspapers.  And,  finally,  this 
evaluation  of  the  situation  in  China  was 
given  currency  at  the  highest  level  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  supposedly  learned  reporto 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  with  Ito 
Wall  Street  financing  and  Ita  impressive 
liberal-conservative  membership. 

Today  we  know  how  completely  false  this 
evaluation  was.  But  over  a  period  of  years 
It  was  repeated  so  frequently  by  so  many 
respectable  people  that  even  stanch  con- 
servative antl-Communlsto  like  Ambassador 
Hurley,  accepted  this  evaluation  as  accu- 
rate until  bitter  experience  taught  them 
otherwise. 

Our  own  befuddled  acceptance  of  the 
"agrarian  reformer"  myth  was  perhaps  more 
responsible  than  any  other  single  factor 
for  the  Communist  triumph  in  China  and 
for  the  catastrophic  penalty  we  have  had 
to  pay  and  will  have  to  pay  in  the  futxire, 
to  prevent  the  Chinese  Commxmlst  hwdes 
from  overrunning  Asia. 

We  must  aak  ourselves  how  we  blundered 
in  China,  and  how  we  came  to  believe  a 
myth  which  commonsense  should  have  told 
us  was  a  perversion  of  reality. 

I  could  extend  this  list  for  many  hours. 
But  let  me  confine  myself  to  one  other  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Communist  apparatus  of 
confusion  and  befuddlement  has  sccn-ed  a 
signal  triumph. 

When  Prime  Minister  Castro  was  striving 
for  power,  articles  appeared  in  some  of  our 
leading  newspapers  informing  the  American 
people  that,  far  from  being  a  Communist, 
Pldel  Castro  was  a  modem  blend  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Robin  Hood.  Those  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
were  similarly  informed  by  subordinates  at 
desk  positions  that  thoe  was  no  proof  that 
Fidel  Castro  was  a  Communist  or  that  his 
movement  was  Communist  dominated — de- 
spite the  fact  that  warnings  were  on  file 
from  many  of  our  Ambassadors  In  Latin 
America  and  from  various  elemente  of  the 
intelligence  community. 


As  a  result  ot  this  misreading  (A  the 
nature  of  the  Castro  movement,  Castro  was 
permitted  to  raise  funds  and  ship  arms  from 
the  United  States  without  interference,  and 
at  the  critical  Juncture  the  State  £>epart- 
ment  moved  to  precipitate  the  downfall  of 
Batista  before  a  non-Communist  alterna- 
tive to  Batista  had  been  prepared.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  theref<ve,  America  made  it- 
self responsible,  despite  ita  intentions,  for 
the  introduction  of  communism  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Once  again,  we  must  ask  ourselves  how  it 
came  about  that  American  editors,  American 
officials  and  the  American  public  were  so 
befuddled  about  the  situation  in  Cuba,  that 
we  wound  up  by  doing  precisely  what  the 
Communlste  wanted  us  to  do. 

I  ctHne  back  to  the  point  that  if  we  are 
to  avoid  repeating  the  errors  of  the  psst, 
we  must  submit  these  errors  to  an  utterly 
frank  and  nonpartisan  examination.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  study  of  oiu-  foreign  policy 
falliu-es  in  the  postwar  period,  on  a  case- 
history  basis,  constitutes  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  a  program  of  education  for 
survival  in  the  struggle  against  world  com- 
munism. 

This  leads  me  to  my  next  point.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people,  the  American 
press,  and  the  American  Government  would 
not  have  blundered  in  so  many  situations 
if  our  educational  system  had  placed  more 
emphasis  on  teaching  people  to  think  Inde- 
pendently, bad  it  placed  a  higher  premiiun 
on  the  development  of  oiu-  critical  faculty. 
There  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  accept  what  their 
newspapers  tell  them;  too  great  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  newspapers  to  guide 
themselves  by  information  from  official 
sources;  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
our  policjrmakers  to  be  guided  by  position 
papers  developed  at  various  desks;  and  too 
great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  subordinate 
officers  at  desk  positions  to  conform  to  offi- 
cial policies,  once  they  have  been  established 
as  policies. 

Instead  of  placing  a  premium  on  independ- 
ence, on  dissent,  and  on  critical  analysis, 
the  present  tendency  is  to  place  a  premium 
on  conformity. 

I  cannot  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
Importance  of  encouraging  our  studenta  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  endeavor  to  get 
their  information  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
to  weigh  conflicting  vlevrpointo  where  con- 
flicting vlewpointo  exist,  and  to  develop  their 
owa.  vlewpointo  where  the  positions  taken  by 
the  press  and  officialdom  do  not  satisfy  them. 
This  proposal  Is  not  merely  in  harmony 
with  our  democratic  traditions  and  with  the 
religious  belief  In  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  more  than  this.  It  may  very  well 
be  a  condition  of  ova  survival  as  a  nation. 

When  vre  have  a  4>ubllc  that  has  been 
taught  to  think  critically,  we  shall  soon  have 
a  foreign  service  and  other  Government  de- 
partmento  manned  by  personnel  who  con- 
sider It  their  prime  duty  to  think  and  to 
speak  Independently  on  the  Issuee  that  are 
presented  to  them. 

I  come  now  to  my  final  proposal. 
Ours  has  been  an  easygoing,  affluent,  he- 
donistic, society.  We  teach  our  youth  what 
Is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  On  the  whole, 
our  youth  Is  law-abiding  and  morally  dis- 
posed. But  their  morality  is  all  too  fre- 
quently of  the  passive  variety  which  almply 
avoids  wrongdoing,  rather  than  of  the  active 
variety  which  looks  upon  moral  precepto  as 
a  guide  to  every  day  conduct,  and  which 
calls  for  dedication  and  self-sacrifice. 

A  passive  morality  will  not  suffice  in  the 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  world  commu- 
nism. The  easential  strength  of  the  inter- 
national Oommunist  conspiracy  lies  in  the 
total  oomirttment  of  Ito  members  to  the  ob- 
Jectlve  of  a  world  Communist  society.  They 
do  not  work  at  this  objective  part  time,  but 


every  hoiir  of  every  day.  In  the  service  of 
evil,  they  dedicate  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

I  believe  that  our  education  for  the  cold 
war  must  have  a  moral  fimction.  I  believe 
that  it  must  call  upon  o\ir  youth  for  self 
sacrifice;  that  it  must  instill  In  them  a  spirit 
of  total  dedication  to  mateh  the  total  dedi- 
cation of  the  Communlste;  that  It  must  en- 
com-age  them  to  think  of  ways  In  which  they 
can  translate  their  antl-Oommunist  and 
pro-democratic  beliefs  Into  concrete  action. 

I  know  that  this  can  be  done.  I  know  that 
it  can  be  done  because  even  in  the  absence 
of  an  organized  educational  program,  the 
yoiing  people  of  our  country  have  in  many 
instances  already  displayed  this  kind  of 
dedication  and  this  kind  of  enterprise. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  programs  for 
countering  Communist  Influence  in  Latin 
America  was  conceived  right  here  in  Florida 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Miami  Herald.  It 
is  called  Operation  Amigos. 

Operation  Amigos  brings  planeloads  of 
Latin  high  school  studente,  carefully  selected 
for  their  leadership  qualities,  to  Florida  for 
periods  of  2  weeks,  during  which  they  live 
in  the  homes  of  their  fellow  American  stu- 
dente, attend  classes  and  all  school  activities. 
Then  American  studente  go  to  Latin  America 
to  return  the  visit.  The  Herald  employs  a 
full-time  coordinator  who  spends  half  his 
time  In  the  Latin  country  selecting  and 
preparing  the  studente,  and  the  other  half 
preparing  the  American  conununlty  to  receive 
them.  When  the  first  planeload  of 
Ecuadoran  studenta  arrived  for  their  stay 
In  Cocoa,  Fla..  the  Cocoa  High  School  student 
body  and  band  met  them,  singing  the 
Ecuadoran  national  anthem  in  Spanish.  By 
the  time  the  youngsters'  stay  was  done  they 
had  developed  such  ties  that  there  was  hardly 
a  dry  eye  to  be  found  on  either  side  upon 
parting. 

Now  other  newspapers,  including  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  chain,  have  begun  to  follow 
the  Miami  Herald  example  and  sponsor 
Operation  Amigos  exchanges. 

Given  an  educational  program  which 
teaches  the  history  and  meaning  of  freedom 
and  the  history  and  meaning  of  communism, 
given  a  program  which  Incrilcates  in  our 
young  people  a  spirit  of  dedication  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  which  teachea  them  the  art  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  I  feel  confident 
about  the  futxire  of  America.  I  feel  confident. 
Indeed,  that  It  will  not  be  too  many  years 
before  we  shall  be  able  to  mount  a  crusade 
for  freedom  that  will  shake  the  Communist 
world  to  ita  very  foundations. 

Given  such  a  program,  I  am  convinced  that 
victory  in  the  cold  war  will  ultimately  be 
ours. 

Governor  Bryant,  again  I  want  to  compli- 
ment you  and  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  your  magnificent  initiative. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not. 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
flnished  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  by  Mr.  BarUett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  25)  favoring  observance 
on  July  4  of  each  year,  by  the  ringing 
of  bells  throughout  the  United  States, 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
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Mr.  BSNN  riT.    Mr.  President,  when 


.  wssed  2  years  ago,  all  of  as 
ireaklng  new  ground.  TTie 
minority  menbers  and  many  majority 
members  rai  led  some  serious  questions 
about  Itk  aa^  we  are  stili  raising  tbe 
Yet  before  the  program 
has  proved  Jtodf  or  has  answered  the 
objections  r«  sed.  the  Ai&ninistratl<m  is 
asking  for  m  nre  money. 

The  accom  dishments  of  ARA  to  date 
have  really  leen  <iuite  meager,  taking 
the  ARA  tka  t^  tbemaelves.  As  of  June 
15.  1M3,  OBl:  f  an  estimated  42.000  Jobs 
are  expected  to  be  created  by  projects 
approved  so  ar.  But  of  these,  only  16.- 
000  men  we:e  actually  at  work  as  of 
June  15.  Th  s  represents  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  pen  ent  of  tbe  total  UJ3.  unem- 
ployed, and  ess  than  2  percent  of  the 
unemployed  n  depressed  areas.  When 
we  consider  hat  over  the  same  period, 
total  national  employment  rose  by  2.2 
million,  the  .  LRA  contribution  is  really 
most  meager-  -ao  small  that  it  is  almost 
Impossible  to  dtseoiver.  I  eoald  not  ob- 
tain figures  ( n  the  employment  rise  in 
depressed  arias  alone  over  the  past  2 
years,  but  Ian  sure  the  contributions  of 
private  Indus  ry  far  overshadow  the  con- 
tribotfcMia  of  ARA.  I  think  the  16,000 
figure  represats  a  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  AB  A.  aeeomptishmenta  to  date 
than  does  th  t  42.000  flgwe.  becauae  we 
cannot  be  aui » that  the  other  26.000  pro- 
jected Jobs  will  ever  nuteriaUae.  I 
should  like  it  observe  that  tbeae  figures 
are  probably  grossly  exaggerated.  The 
local  authoril  es.  when  H>ldJinc  for  ARA 
funds,  will  nf  turally  have  a  tendency  to 
overstate  enployment  estimates,  and 
thus  place  tb  dr  proposed  projects  in  the 
most  favorafe  le  llCht  I  believe  that  as 
time  mardie  i  on  ft  wm  be  sbown  that 
new  en^dc^rmcnt  will  come 
nowhere  neai  tbe  figures  "latiftl  in  the 
applications. 


Mr.  Prcatdcnt,  the  first  ARA  k>an  ever 
approred  was  for  a  town  to  Arkansas. 
The  loan  was  supposed  to  create  l.OOi 
Jobs.  But  the  facility  provided  imder 
the  application  wm  house  only  500  per- 
sons. In  other  words,  the  potential  Jobs 
to  be  created  by  the  first  application  ap- 
mtived  was  overstated  by  100  percent 

Mr.  LAD8CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  to  say,  the 
loan  was  made  on  the  basis  of  an  origi- 
nal declaration  that  1,000  jobs  would  be 
provided?     

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  facilities 
which  were  made  available  through  the 
loan  can  accommodate  only  500,  if  all 
of  the  f aciltties  are  used? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  the  examina- 
tion conducted  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah;  and  his  description  of  that  situa- 
tion  is  in  accord  with  tbe  answers  given 
by  the  witness. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  contribution  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  in  connectimi  with  the  devel- 
opmmt  of  this  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatoor  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  desire  to  read  what 
Mr.  Batt  answered.    He  said: 

This,  of  oouise,  was  the  first  loan  we  made. 
We  think  our  technlqxiee  have  improved  and 
are  going  to  Improve. 

That  was  a  sort  of  apologetic  answer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Another  interesting 
thing  is  that  the  ARA  in  its  May  31. 1963, 
report  is  still  claiming  1,000  Jobs  for  this 
project.  Yet.  again,  the  plant  will  still 
aoeoounodate  cmly  500. 

The  basic  emotional  impetos  for  this 
program  2  years  ago  centered  around  the 
problems  of  such  States  as  West  Virginia. 

Yesterday  the  alile  Senator  from  West 
"^nrginia  made  a  very  impassioned  plea 
for  the  oontimiation  of  the  program  on 
the  basis  of  the  great  benefits  it  had 
brought  to  his  State. 

New  Prcmtier-oriented  news  colum- 
nists have  ebed  tears  for  this  and  other 
States  and  have  promised  a  solution  to 
their  problem*  through  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  and  have  said  that  since 
the  House  rejected  the  bill  several  weeks 
ago,  the  pUght  of  the  States  of  West 
Virginia  and  these  other  States  Is  very 
pitiful  Indeed. 

But  when  we  examine  the  figures  for 
West  Virginia,  we  discover  that  the  ARA 
program  has  really  done  very  little  for 
this  State.  Acrorriing  to  the  latest  data 
available— thai  ei  April  106^— West 
Vlrgtela'a  total  employment  between 
April  IMl  and  April  1963  had  actually 
dxupyed  from  546,800  in  April  1961  to 
531.000  in  April  1963,  a  decline  of  nearly 
16,000.  The  counterpart  to  this  figure, 
unemployment,  over  that  same  period 
also  dropped  by  about  30.000.  But  this 
reduction  in  uncnqiAoyment  Is  dne  to 
ootm^rattoa  from  the  State,  and  not 
tbe  eontrfbuttans  of  title  ARA  program. 

Of  a  total  investmoit  aa  of  June  15, 
1963.  of  $122  million,  the  ARA  has  in- 
vested a  mere  $3.8  million  In  West  Vir- 


ginia. Bui  when  we  compare  this  figure 
with  what  private  industry  baa  aptxtk  in 
that  State,  it  is  a  *Mrep  la  the  bucket." 
Private  industry  hi  1901  alone  spent  $110 
million  for  manufaetmins  plant  and 
equipment  in  West  Virginia.  The  1962 
expenditures  wore  ai  least  aa  large,  and 
probably  larger.  Though  I  eould  not  ob- 
tain investment  data  for  all  business, 
based  on  past  experience,  it  is  probable 
that  the  investment  for  business  other 
than  manufacturing  is  at  least  three 
times  as  great  as  the  manufacturing  in- 
vestment Thus  we  can  safely  estimate 
that  private  industry  has  spent  in  the 
past  2  years  a  total  of  about  $700  million 
in  that  Stote.  while  ARA  has  invested 
$3.8  million.  The  private  Investment  Is 
184  times  as  much  as  the  ARA  invest- 
ment. 

This  is  the  final  startling  figure.  Of 
the  16.000  Jobs  that  ARA  daima  have  ac- 
tually been  created  since  the  law  went 
into  operation,  the  Jobs  created  in  West 
Virginia  total  350.  or  2  percent  of  the 
total.  With  an  the  ftiss  about  the  value 
of  the  program  to  West  Virginia.  350 
Jobs  have  been  thus  far  created  in  that 
State. 

One  could  say  thai  the  mngram  has 
not  had  suffldent  time  to  mxyve  itself. 
This  may  be  true,  but  if  ftls,  then  there 
is  no  Jxistiflcatlon  for  increasing  the 
funds  that  are  being  requested  at  this 
time.  It  is  admittedly  HifH/»itit  to  meas- 
ure the  effect  of  the  ARA  expenditures  to 
liate.  If  we  wore  able  to  bold  all  other 
things  equal  as  is  done  by  the  theoretical 
ecommilst.  it  might  be  possible  to  arrive 
at  some  tentative  conclusions.  In  the 
real  woiid.  however,  we  find  no  evidence 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  ARA  have 
actually  increased  employment  in  the 
United  Staiea.  It  Is  true  that  projects 
have  been  undertaken  and  Jobs  have 
been  provided  In  spedfle  businesses  and 
communities.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
evidence  to  date,  however,  that  would  in- 
dicate that  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  Jobs  would  not  have  been  provided  if 
there  had  been  no  ARA  and  tbe  funds 
collected  from  taxpayers  had  remained 
in  private  hands  to  be  used  in  private 
investment. 

Please  note  that  much  of  this  private 
Investment  is  In  equity  capital,  a  much 
more  healthy  form  of  Investment  for 
business  than  Government  loans.  Please 
note  also  that  this  money  goes  for  ven- 
tures expected  to  produce  profits  and 
long-term  Jobs,  not  to  revive  castoff  situ- 
ations of  doubtful  quality  and  of  doubt- 
ful longevity.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  sponsors  and  administrators  of  tbe 
Area  Redevelopment  Administratlan 
they  have  fostered  a  fourth-rate  political 
bureaucracy  which  cannot  hope  to 
match  tbe  more  efficient  efforts  of  the 
private  eapitaUstie  economy  In  provid- 
ing Jobs  for  Americans. 

Mr.  LAU8CHBL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yldd  for  a  question? 

ISr.  BEKWlgrr.   lyldd. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  25  of  the 
report  I  observe  thai  of  ttie  159  Indus- 
trialand  cemmerdal  projecta  which  were 
approved.  If  were  ta  Fennssdvanla. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  the  85  pubUe  fa- 
cility loan  grants,  12  were  in  Pennsyl- 
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vanla,  or  14  percent.  Under  the  techni- 
cal assistance  program,  of  the  160  proj- 
ects, 10  were  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
the  362  training  programs.  20  were  In 
Pennsylvania.  I  further  observe  on  the 
map  containing  the  flags  where  such 
projects  have  been  established  that  there 
is  inadequate  space  in  the  Pennsylvania 
area  to  put  in  all  tbe  flags.  Has  the 
Senator  observed  that  situation? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  bdieve  there 
is  a  very  simple  and  understandable  ex- 
planation for  that.  When  the  ARA  bill 
was  finally  passed  and  became  law,  the 
President  selected  a  man  from  Pennsyl- 
vsoila  to  head  that  particular  section  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  He  pre- 
viously headed  a  similar  program  that 
was  being  conducted  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  So  undoubtedly  he  came 
to  Washington  with  a  lopg  list  of  Peim- 
sylvania  projects  in  his  pocket  which  he 
had  acquired  in  this  previous  experience 
in  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  those  projects 
would  get  priority  because  th^  were 
probably  further  along  in  development 
than  projects  in  other  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  must  also  be  con- 
ceded that  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia have  asserted  that  they  have  a 
greater  degree  of  unemployment  than 
other  areas.  But  even  so  conceding,  the 
percentage  of  allocations  made  seems  to 
be  a  bit  inordinate. 

Mr.  BE9INETT.  The  ARA  records  in- 
dicate that  3.500  new  Jobs  have  been 
created  in  Pennsylvania.  When  we  com- 
pare those  with  West  Virginia,  that  is 
about  10  times  as  many  new  Jobs  as 
were  created  there.  I  ttiank  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 

In  the  House  debate  and  in  the  House 
minority  rQ)ort  examples  of  questlonaUe 
use  of  ARA  funds  were  made.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  is  the  fact  that  as 
of  March  25, 1963.  a  total  of  24  percent — 
or  practically  one-quarter— of  the 
dollar  volume  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial loans  totaling  $33,700,000  made 
in  fiscal  year  1963  have  gone  for  the 
financing  of  motels  and  hotels. 

One  example  of  these  is  a  loan  made 
on  February  1, 1963.  to  the  Pontchartrain 
Hotel  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the 
amount  of  $1,894,525  to  assist  financing 
of  a  4S2-unlt  motor  hotel  with  the  claim 
it  would  provide  450  Jobs.  Since  the 
hotel  occupancy  rate  for  Detroit  in  1962 
was  only  54  percent  below  the  rate  at 
which  hotels  can  operate  in  the  blade. 
It  is  dear  that  the  new  motor  hotd  will 
not  add  even  one  hotd  Job  on  a  net  basis 
to  the  economy  of  Detroit.  At  best, 
employment  at  the  new  facility  win  re- 
sult in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  em- 
ployment at  existing  hotd  facilities.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  net  decrease  In  hotel 
employment  for  Detroit  might  easily 
be  the  result  If  the  new  facility  forces 
existing  hotel  facilities,  already  suffer- 
ing for  excessive  unused  cc^iadty,  into 
bankruptcy. 

Rather  than  coming  to  Congress  for 
more  money  which  it  does  not  need  the 
ARA  should  instead  cqperate  on  a  even 
lower  pilot  level  than  it  has  In  the  past 
until  we  get  some  sound  experience  with 
this  new  shaky  program. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  punctuate  the 
facts,  will  the  Soiator  repeat  what  per- 
centage of  loans  for  industrial  purposes 
represent  motd  construction? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Motds  and  hotels. 
24  percent,  during  fiscal  1963  as  of 
March  25.     

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  out  of  a  total 
amount  of  how  many  miiHnnir  of  dollars? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  24  percent  of 
the  total  industrial  loans,  whidi  were 
$33.7  million  as  of  that  date. 

Mr.LAUSCHR  Detroit  has  been  con- 
sidered an  area  which  ought  to  be  de- 
veloped.        

Mr.  BENNETT.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  devdop  It  the  loan 
of  what  amount  for  the  building  of  a 
motd  was  granted? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  One  million  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  that  the  amount 
loaned,  or  the  cost  of  the  motd? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  was  the  amount 
of  Federal  participation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WHI  the  Senator  re- 
peat  what  his  search  of  the  facts  has 
indicated  about  the  present  occupancy 
of  hotels  In  Detroit? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    It  Is  54  percent 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So.  In  order  to  de- 
velop the  area,  a  loan  of  $1,894,000  was 
made  to  put  In  another  hotd  service? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  at  a  reduced  rate 
of  interest? 

Bfr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  come  to  that 
in  a  mmnent;  It  was  at  a  reduced  rate 
of  interest — at  a  rate  of  interest  no  com- 
m«cial  hotd  operator  could  get  tram 
a  private  lender. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Bastcally  my  objec- 
tions to  the  ARA  program  center  on  four 
fronts:  First,  It  represents  poor  basic 
economics;  second,  It  represents  poor 
community  economics;  third,  it  encour- 
ages and  promotes  poor  business  man- 
agement; and  fourth.  It  represents  poor 
Government  policy.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  each  of  these  areas. 

POO«  BASSO  ■COMOMXCS 

First  the  ARA  program  Is  poor  basic 
economics.  A  basic  defect  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  that  It  runs  counter  to  the 
precepts  of  what  la  stUl  essentlany  a  pri- 
vate market  mechanism.  <H;>erating  with- 
in  a  dynamic  and  growing  economy. 

The  strength  ot  the  United  States  to 
a  great  degree  is  attributable  to  the 
fiuidity  of  its  resources  among  areas  that 
can  use  them  most  effidently.  Unlike 
the  economies  of  other  countries,  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  distribute  its  resources  Into  their 
most  eiBcient  uses  without  regard  to 
State  boundaries  or  regional  areas.  This 
has  always  been  an  essential  strength  of 
our  political  system — that  it  permitted 
these  adjustments.  And  this  bill  would 
threaten  to  destroy  that  adjustment 
mechanism  within  our  syston. 

The  ARA  program  attempts  to  put 
business  In  areas  where  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics say  It  should  not  go.  This  mls- 
aDocation  of  resources  tends  to  dow 
down  economic  growth,  and  can  reduce 


the  overall  levd  of  «^««>nff]  employ- 
ment. 

Our  economy  has  grown  strong  be- 
cause throui^ut  our  history  the  loca- 
tion of  Industrial  estabUsIuiients  has 
been  related  to  the  basic  ecoromilc  con- 
siderations Involved— good  ma^ets, 
availability  of  transportaiian.  the  labor 
suinDly.  the  aecesslbUity  to  raw  materials 
In  the  area,  and  the  existence  of  a 
healthy  business  cUmate.  and  so  fOrth. 
To  substitute  an  artifliBlally  created. 
Government-sponsored  program  to  in- 
duce industries  to  locate  In  areas  which 
are  Intrinsically  Mnmilted  for  them,  par- 
ticularly when  these  areas  are  unable 
to  compete  on  purely  it>nnnm\^  grounds, 
is  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  Into  the 
eccmomic  machine. 

The  very  nature  of  the  act  Is  such 
that  the  funds  cannot  be  as  »fHt4fn%  as 
would  be  the  case  with  private  enter- 
prise. It  Is  stated  that  ARA  funds  are 
not  to  be  used  If  the  capital  Is  available 
from  other  sources.  The  determining 
factor  of  capital  formation  Is  the  ex- 
pectation of  profitable  operation.  If  the 
capital  markets.  leikttng  Instttutlons  and 
individuals  are  not  wflUng  to  provide 
the  funds  for  a  project^  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  oondude  thai  it  has  doubtful 
value  as  an  investment  and  doubtful 
prospects  as  a  profit-produdnff  enter- 
prise. 

The  past  2  years  during  which  ARA 
funds  have  been  dispersed  have  not  been 
periods  of  tight  money.  Rather,  there 
has  been  an  ft>Mm><nty^  of  money  for 
Investmont  purposes^  Savings  have 
reached  all-time  highs  and  lending  in- 
stitutions have  relaxed  ttatr  stringency 
by  providing  money  for  thiiics  which 
they  otherwise  wouM  have  rejected. 
ARA  projects  were  not  among  even  those 
which  were  able  to  get  flnft»/.<t|y  diiring 
such  a  period.  There  is  therefore  a  great 
possibility,  even  a  probability,  that  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  tbe  ARA  proj  - 
ects  will  eventually  terminate  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  ARA  is  to 
provide  new  Jobs  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment. Yet  notldng  In  this  law 
creates  a  single  new  Job.  At  best  it  can 
only  hope  to  influence  the  locatian  of 
Jobs  in  a  particular  community— Jobs 
which  must  be  provided  by  decisions  out- 
side those  made  by  ARA. 

Regardless  of  the  avaOabOity  of  plant 
sites,  additional  people  wfll  not  be  em- 
ployed unless  there  are  new  Ideas,  new 
imxhicts,  new  maiicets  and  entrepre- 
neurs idx>  are  willing  to  rWt  thetar  own 
personal  emltal  and  time  and  reputa- 
tion, and  that  of  ottwrs.  In  order  to  capi- 
talise <m  these  new  Ideas.  Only  then 
win  men  be  hired  to  apply  these  new 
devdopoMnts.  Tlie  ottwr  altemative  to 
new  ivivate  Job  creation  eomes  through 
normal  growth  In  our  population  and 
the  demandto  thereby  created  and  from 
the  opening  up  of  new  markets  ettiier 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Assuming  qmi  the  hasle  fm>ntlsl  con- 
ditions are  preaent  to  create  new  joh^— 
and  this  bm  wfll  not  provide  tbeae— the 
subsequent  prerequisite  to  make  ttils  pro- 
CBm  work  Is  to  eiiouuiagg  entrvreneors 
to  locate  ttMir  opetattons  tn  partienlar 
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depre— ed  eo  nmunltlM.  Does  the  pro- 
gram aceomi  Ush  eren  this  taskt  I  said 
that  It  oouli  not  In  1961.  and  despite 
ARA  claims  o  date,  I  have  not  changed 


legislation  was  being  con- 
In  IMl,  I  sent  telegrams 
to  every  Btsite  devek^ment  agency  or 
equivalent  gr  nip  organlied  to  attract  in- 
dustry In  th»  req?ective  States,  asking 
them  to  Ust  n  the  general  order  of  Im- 
portance the  !kietors  which  they  consider 
are  effective  in  attracting  industry  to 
their  indivkloal  Stetes.  I  received  47 
replies.  In  an.  10  factors  were  cited.  Of 
the  47  Stated,  only  4  placed  the  cost  of 
building  ooeopancy  as  high  as  the  middle 
of  the  list.  Mly  one  placed  it  as  high 
as  fourth.  The  ranaining  42  placed 
bulUttng  oeci  pancy  cost  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  th »  Ust  This  is  the  essential 
feature  of  th  s  ARA  program  which  this 
bill  would  eo  ittnue  a  Federal  subsidy  to 
finance  new  1  letories  or  permanent  cmn- 
nerdal  fadltles,  At  least  it  was  the 
original  Inteit  of  the  Mil.  Even  the 
ARA  Is  emba  rrassed  to  note  that  a  large 
part  of  its  loi  ns  have  gone  for  such  sea- 
oooal  pcQjee «  as  hotels,  motels,  and 
recreattonal   ienters. 

Referring  to  the  Ust  of  factors  In- 
ftaendng  bulness  location,  the  follow- 
ing Is  the  piorlty  given  by  the  State 


development 
made  2  yean 


kgendes  In  the  survey  I  had 
ago: 
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4.  Good 
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7.  VvwonMm 
both 
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8.  rurtax 
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•deqxutte  labor  force. 
at  raw  materUIa. 

faculties  and  con- 


trai  spartation 


lael 


and  power, 
water. 

ellmate.   Including 
regvilatlon  and  worker  at- 


•Vructure. 

batldlngB   or   good    building 


flnandal  sources. 


Note  that 
are  the  two 


at  the  bottom  of  the  Ust 
factors  which  this  legisla- 


tloti  is  sped  loaUy  dedgned  to  assist — 


factory  build  Ings  and  financial  sources. 
It  should  alK  be  pointed  out  that  "ade- 
quate flnand  il  sources"  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  i  tsubeldlged  rates. 

Mr.  LAUSmK  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  ;  Idd  for  a  question? 

The  PRE  SIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smpscnr  In  t  le  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  BENMl  !TT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LADS  :iHE.  This  tabulation  of 
factors  consii  ered  by  industry  in  select- 
ing sites  Is  n  ost  interesting,  and  it  ac- 
cords with  n  y  experience,  while  I  was 
ttie  chief  of  I  tate  in  Ohio,  in  my  efforts 
to  bring  busL  «8s  into  our  State.  I  note 
that  the  seventh  factor  is  "favorable 
business  cUmi  ^te.  including  both  Gtovem- 
ment  regulat  on  and  worker  attitudes." 
While  I  was  Oovemor  a  strike  was  in 
.  process  again  it  one  company  situated  in 
four,  and  poa  ibly  five.  States.  As  Oov- 
emor. I  recei  red  a  caU  from  one  of  the 
chief  ofWfials  of  the  adjoining,  partici- 
pating Stotes  suggesting  that  there  was 
a  lockout,  an  that  the  several  States  in 
which  the  strice  existed  should,  by  agree- 
mtet.  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  there 
was  a  lockout  and  that  the  striking  em- 


ployees would  be  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  I  rejected  the 
proposal.  One  of  the  States  put  it  into 
effect.  Through  its  unemployment  serv- 
ice, it  ruled  that  there  was  a  lockout. 
The  ruling  was  taken  to  the  courts,  and 
the  courts  finally  reversed  the  judgment 
rendered  by  the  unemployment  service. 

I  submit  that  States  which  follow  an 
attitude  of  that  tjrpe  will  not  be  able  to 
attract  industry,  regardless  of  what  is 
tried  and  what  is  promised.  I  ask  the 
Senator's  opinion  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  remembers  that  when  this  bill  was 
under  consideration  earUer,  the  mayor 
of  Detroit  was  very  anxious  that  the 
bill  be  passed.  He  told  the  committee 
how  much  effort  was  being  put  forth  to 
attract  new  industry  to  Detroit.  In  the 
meantime  the  automobile  business  has 
revived.  But  the  laws  of  Michigan  are 
such — at  least  they  were  up  until  the 
meeting  of  the  present  legislature — that 
they  did  not  create  what  could  be  called 
a  favorable  business  climate.  The  result 
is  that  ARA  loans  money  in  Michigan 
for  motels. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Ml.  BENNETT.    I  jrield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Chrysler  established 
an  automobile  plant  branch  in  Ohio.  I 
went  to  the  groimd-breaking  ceremonies, 
as  Oovemor,  with  the  president  of 
Chrysler  Corp.  I  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion "How  Is  it  that  you  chose  to  come 
to  Ohio  to  build  this  plant?  "  He  enu- 
merated practically  the  same  10  factors 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  listed 
as  reasons  why  industry  wiU  move  Into 
one  State.  It  wiU  move  out  of  another 
State  because  of  unhealthy  tax  climate, 
unhealthy  atmosphere.  oppression 
against  business,  threats  against  busi- 
ness, or  preferential  treatment  to  one 
segment  of  the  economy.  He  enumerated 
every  one  of  them  and  gave  them  as 
reasons  why  that  plant,  which  I  think 
cost  $90  miUlon.  was  being  established 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Those  who  are  in  the 
business  of  tnring  to  attract  industry 
recognize  the  importance  of  a  favorable 
business  climate.  Of  course,  the  ARA 
pays  no  attention  to  it.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered in  its  study  of  possible  programs. 

BCr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  continued  interest  in  this 
problem. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  provided  funds  to  compa- 
nies which  have  located  in  depressed 
areas.  I  have  a  feeling  that  most  of  the 
Federal  fimds  have  been  merely  a  wind- 
faU  to  these  companies.  The  decision  to 
locate  in  an  area  is  based  on  the  10 
fimdamental  factors  which  I  cited  ear- 
Uer. and  not  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
handout.  To  give  these  companies  a 
Federal  subsidy  to  locate  is  very  often 
simply  a  bonus.  Thus,  the  taxpayer  is 
really  receiving  virtually  no  return  for 
his  money.  The  Federal  Government  is 
merely  giving  handouts  to  companies 
which  would  have,  based  on  raw  mate- 
rials, markets,  transportation,  or  some 


other  major  factor,  located  in  thoee  de- 
pressed areas  ansrway.  The  stanchest 
advocates  of  this  bill  admit  that  the  fi- 
nancial advantage  made  possible  through 
ARA  is  not  going  to  be  the  major  factor 
in  determining  where  a  plant  is  located. 

Even  the  Federal  Government  tends  to 
be  choosy  in  locating  its  operations. 
Why  has  not  the  Federal  Government 
established  a  defense  instaUation  at 
Beckley,  W.  Va..  or  Altoona,  Pa.,  both 
distressed  areas?  Both  communities 
stand  at  the  very  top,  statistically,  of 
the  list  of  depressed  areas.  Obviously 
there  are  more  important  factors  for  the 
Government  itself  to  influence  such  loca- 
tions than  the  fact  that  there  is  an  avail- 
able surplus  labor  force  in  these  areas. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
14,000  local  public  and  private  agencies 
and  committees  engaged  in  the  business 
of  attracting  industry  to  specific  locali- 
ties. The  operations  represented  by 
these  development  groups  are  intended 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  by 
attracting  job-making  business  to  a  lo- 
cality. These  groups  understand  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  com- 
munities. They  know  how  to  capitalize 
on  these  strengths  and  at  the  same  time 
are  best  equipped  to  solve  their  weak- 
nesses. Tlie  Federal  Government  can 
certainly  not  Improve,  through  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
on  the  good  work  of  these  development 
agencies. 

TKK  ■COMOKIC   IMDTTCEICKMT   IS  TOO  SMAU. 

One  reason  why  this  program  does  not 
produce  jobs  is  because  the  inducement 
is  too  smaU.  The  cost  of  buUding  occu- 
pancy for  manufacturing  concerns  aver- 
ages about  3  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
production.  This  includes  direct  rental 
pajrments,  depreciation  on  buildings 
which  are  owned,  taxes  on  the  buUdlng, 
interest  payments  on  debt,  and  repair 
and  maintenance  expenditures.  These 
estimates  were  developed  from  corpora- 
tion income  tax  returns  as  summarized 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  "Sta- 
tistics of  Income." 

Since  this  blU  would  offer  no  aid  for 
taxes  or  routine  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs, we  can  eliminate  these  items,  and 
consider  only  the  total  annual  cost  of  a 
manufacturing  buUdlng  which,  taken 
alone,  averages  no  more  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  production.  From 
another  point  of  view,  we  may  consider 
that  the  benefit  of  this  blU  is  hi  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  buUdings.  and  not  the 
actual  cost  of  the  buUdlng  itself.  How 
important  is  this  inducement? 

As  originaUy  intended,  the  Federal 
money  provided  by  the  biU  would  be 
avaUable  at  rates  currently  in  effect  on 
long-term  Government  bonds  at  the 
equivalent  maturity  plus  one-half  of  1 
percent.  Later  I  wlU  comment  on  what 
has  since  happened  to  this  original  in- 
terest rate  poUcy.  At  current  interest 
rates,  this  woiUd  be  about  4V^  percent. 
Private  money  can  be  borrowed,  even  by 
small  companies,  at  the  rate  of  about 
6^  percent.  This  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral loans  would  be  at  rates  one-third 
less  than  private  rates. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  financing  costs 
over  the  life  of  an  industrial  mortgage 
equal  100  percent  of  the  original  build- 
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ing  cost,  the  inducement  is  stiU  extremely 
smalL  Take  the  2  percent  flgiu«,  which 
represents  the  actual  buUdlng  costs  and 
assume  this  to  be  the  *inafH»iwg  eost 
Now  we  divide  that  by  three,  to  represent 
a  one-third  reduction  in  financing  coats, 
due  to  the  subsidy  of  the  interest,  and 
we  arrive  at  the  final  inducement  under 
the  biU.  We'^find  that  the  Inducement 
is  a  net  reduction  in  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  less  than  1  percent,  or,  to  be  pre- 
cise. 0.67  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  not  a  further 
aspect  of  this  subject  which  should  be 
considered;  namely,  that  under  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy,  even  though  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  loan,  these  people  borrow  from 
the  Federal  Government  at  4  percent? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Yea. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  that  borrowing 
they  can  establish  an  industry  that  com- 
petes with  another  Industry  which  has 
borrowed  money  at  6  percent  or  5^  per- 
cent.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Or  more. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Or  more. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  there  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Federal  Government 
subsidizes  one  American  citizen  and 
gives  that  American  citizen  a  preference 
over  another  American  citizen.  Is  that 
correct?         

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Such  a  situation  can 
come  into  existence. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  that  wiU  be 
found  to  be  true  for  practicaUy  every 
ARA  loan.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
construction  of  motels  in  Detroit.  In 
the  case  of  a  motel,  the  chief  cost  is  the 
cost  of  buUding.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  providing  money  at  a  subsidized 
interest  rate,  whUe  a  private  motel  op- 
erator, who  may  be  located  within  a  few 
blocks,  must  pay  the  normal  commercial 
rate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  see  any  rationale  under  which 
that  disparity  can  be  justified? 

Mr.    BENNETT.    A    UtUe    later    the 
Senator  from  Utah  wiU  point  out  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  motivation  for 
that  particiUar  attitude.     I  appreciate, 
the  Senator's  comments. 

pboa  coMMrnnrr  boonomics 

I  am  now  ready  to  move  into  my  sec- 
ond area  of  criticism,  that  this  program 
is  poor  community  economics.  My  sec- 
ond objection  is  that  the  ARA  program 
is  poor  community  economics.  The  pro- 
gram often  simply  redistributes  employ- 
ment from  one  enterprise  to  another 
within  the  same  community.  A  prime 
example  is  that  of  the  Delmarva  Soya 
Processors  of  Biaryland  application. 
This  proposed  plant  would  give  credit  to 
ARA  for  40  new  jobs  in  the  depressed 
Delaware.  Maryland,  and  Virginia  Pe- 
ninsula. But  what  the  application  fails 
to  point  out  is  that  at  least  42  other  jobs 
would  be  lost  in  existing  Soya  processing 
plants.  In  fact.  I  have  correspondence 
in  my  files  from  one  producer  who  places 
the  net  new  employment  in  the  ARA 
project  at  a  maximum  of  only  27,  and  an 


optimum  of  22.  and  the  layoff  of  work- 
ers In  competing  bustaieBs  in  the  imme- 
diate area  of  65.  Hie  loan  sought  is  fbr 
$1,625,000  for  20-25  years  at  an  Interest 
rate  of  4  percent 

That  Is  a  pretty  high  price  to  pay  for 
losing  40  jobs. 

It  so  happens  that  existing  producers 
in  the  area  were  alert  to  the  threat  of 
this  loan  and  have  jumped  on  It  with 
vigor.  It  is  my  impression  that  this  loan 
may  not  go  through.  I  have  a  feeling, 
however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
local  competitors  have  Uttle  to  say  In 
the  matter.  They  are  not  given  "a  day 
in  court,"  and  there  is  no  adequate 
source  of  appeal.  One  serious  weakness 
in  the  whole  program  is  that  adequate 
pubUc  hearings  are  not  held  on  the  pos- 
sible impact  of  ARA-flnanced  projects 
on  existing  competitors  in  an  area. 

In  the  coal-producing  county  of  Car- 
bon in  my  own  State  of  Utah,  the  ARA 
loaned  $81,000  to  the  Blue  Flame  Coal 
Co.  to  expand  mining  operations  and 
$325,000  to  the  Colomblne  Coal  Co.  to 
reopen.  Improve,  and  expand  abandoned 
mining  operations.  I  am  naturally 
happy  for  these  companies  and  the  72 
jobs  they  supposedly  would  create  with 
these  loans  but  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
to  do  for  the  scores  of  other  workers  in 
other  mines  in  that  country  who  wlU 
be  put  out  of  work  by  these  companies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  serious 
glut  of  unemployed  coal  miners  in  Car- 
bon County.  Utah.  Emplosonent  in  coal 
mining  is  about  500  fewer  than  a  year 
ago  and  those  who  are  emii^yed  are 
working  on  the  average  of  3  to  4  days  a 
week.  The  demand  for  an  increased 
coal  output  from  this  area  Is  just  not 
present;  yet  the  ARA  would  seek  to  add 
to  the  woes  of  the  pec^le  there  by  fur- 
ther Increasing  supply  in  relation  to 
donand  and  thus  to  further  depress 
conditions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  now 
speaking  on  the  subject  he  developed  m 
the  hearings,  as  shown  at  page  127  of 
the  hearings? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  the  Senator  is 
quoted  as  sa3ring: 

We  just  lost  200  jobs  In  coal  mining  In 
the  very  area  In  which  you  are  loaning 
$325,000  to  create  25  jobs. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  amazes  me. 
I  have  some  recent  figures  on  that  point. 
I  have  a  letter  dated  May  28.  1963,  from 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  Utah  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security.  There 
are  two  tsrpes  of  coal  mines  in  the  area. 
One  kind  is  what  we  caU  the  captive 
mines,  because  those  mines  are  owned 
and  operated  by  steel  miUs.  and  the  coal 
they  mine  goes  directly  to  the  steel  mills 
and  never  goes  on  the  maiicet.  Tlie 
other  mines  are  caUed  commercial  mines. 
Let  me  read  the  figures.  From  April 
1962  to  April  1963  the  eapUve  ooal  mines 
lost  approximately  SSO  jobs.  The  oom- 
mercial  mines  lost  150  jobs.  Therefore, 
in  the  entire  area,  in  1  year,  we  have  seen 
employment  in  the  coal  mines  go  down 
by  500  jobs. 


That  is  in  one  community.  The  mar- 
ket is  declining.  It  la  bdng  abaorfoed  by 
natural  gas  or  oU  or  other  fuda.  Now 
we  have  kMned  to  two  companies  more 
than  $400,000  to  open  or  expand  mines 
which  were  not  contributing  to  the  total 
coal  production  a  year  aga  In  the  face 
of  the  loss  of  500  Jobs,  the  claim  is  made 
of  creating  72  new  jobs. 

Tlie  area  is  not  going  to  seU  one  more 
ton  of  coal.  Perhaps  the  owners  of  the 
mines  may  be  able  to  persuade  some  cus- 
tomers to  desert  their  former  source 
of  supply  and  give  them  the  business, 
and  of  course  they  did  persuade  ARA  to 
reopen  the  mines.  The  employment  in 
the  coal  mining  area  of  Utah  is  less  than 
a  s^ear  ago.  The  miners  who  are  em- 
ployed are  worldng  only  S  or  4  days  a 
week.  There  is  a  continuing  shrinkage 
in  the  demand  for  coaL  Tet  we  put  vast 
amounts  of  Federal  maoey  into  opera- 
tions which  on  the  surface  are  diaky  at 
best,  because  one  of  the  mines  has  beoi 
closed  and  was  probably  im  the  way  to 
being  abandoned,  and  would  have  been 
abandoned,  no  doubt.  If  It  had  not  been 
for  the  ARA  loan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  fair  to  state  that 
the  faculties  for  onidoyment  are  pres- 
ent, either  in  the  captive  or  omnmercial 
mines,  but  that  they  are  not  bow  fuUy 
utilized  because  tA  the  lack  of  maricet, 
and  therefore  the  expenditure  by  ARA 
of  moneys  to  open  new  mines  can  under 
no  process  of  reasoning  demonstrate 
that  new  jobs  wiU  be  available? 

Mr.  BESn^ETT.  I  bdieve  that  is  so 
obvious  that  it  hardly  needs  restating. 
The  men  who  are  working  in  the  mines 
that  are  operating  are  working  only  3 
or  4  days  a  week.  If  they  should  be  able 
to  mine  more  coal  they  cotUd  ln4>rove 
their  situation,  and  the  500  men  who  had 
been  laid  off  could  get  their  idbs  back 
with  the  companies  with  whom  they 
were  previously  emidoyed. 

POOS  BuszMsss  MAHAQKacnrr  AND  paAcncx 

This  example  brings  up  a  corollary 
objection  to  the  ARA  i4>proach.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  violation  of  sound 
business  practice,  my  third  objection  to 
the  program.  I  am  aware  that  we  should 
not  expect  a  Government  agency  to  op- 
erate on  the  same  basis  as  a  business 
enterprise,  but  there  are  certain  basic 
business  principles  that  could  do  the  ARA 
a  lot  of  good.  For  example,  the  ARA 
does  not  give  adequate  attention  to  the 
important  area  of  markets  and  market 
research.  The  ARA  is  so  anxious  to 
make  loans  that  it  is  willing  to  take 
any  and  aU  aituati<m8 — ^just  so  It  can 
show  to  Congress  a  large  volume  of  loan 
appUcations  apiMroved.  That  Is  probably 
a  strong  statement.  The  ARA  turns 
many  applications  down;  but  the  Ad- 
ministrator, when  he  was  before  the 
committee,  testified  that  ARA  had  no  ex- 
perience In  trying  to  measiure  the 
markets  for  the  products  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  businesses  that  were  be- 
ing opened.  "Hie  Administrator  said 
they  were  simply  concerned  with  the 
existence  of  raw  materials. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  any  formula  was  devised 
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for  detennin  ng  the  amount  of  unem- 
liloyment  In  he  ▼arlous  districts,  ox  did 
the    wHnsMi  s    before    the    committee 
merely  gtre  <  ff-the-cuff  estimetret 
Mr.  HPiWyiT.    I  Mrame  the  unem- 


ployment llgi  ree  used  were  based  on  the 
ofBeial  flgurei  developed  I7  the  Uj8.  Em- 
ployment 8ei  rlee.  Bven  on  this  basis,  in 
the  past  2  ye)  fs.  one-half  the  life  of  this 
program,  onl  r  31  percent  of  authorized 
funds  has  be  n  put  to  work. 

I  have  aTiJlable  a  list  of  ARA  ap- 
proved mrojerts  in  the  field  of  forest 
iwoducts  toia  ing  $11  million.  This  was 
as  of  April  1< .  IMS.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  total  Is  n  fw  up  to  $12  million.  ICany 
of  these  are  for  very  shaky  situations. 
In  the  Senat »  hearings,  Mr.  Batt,  ARA 
Administrato  ■,  tried  to  gloss  over  this 
by  saying  tli  \t  interested  agencies  are 
asked  to  ma  cf  their  recommendations 
on  these  pro  ects. 

Mr.  Batt  1  the  Bureau  Chief,  under 
the  act.  in  th«  Department  of  Commerce. 
When  recomi  lendaticms  are  made,  how- 
ever, the  adiiee  is  often  not  followed. 
Most  of  these  forest  product  applica- 
tlMis— partlei  ilarly  these  relating  to 
paper  and  containers — were  turned 
down  by  the  Business  and  Defense  Ad- 
ministration I  f  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. But  t  le  ARA  proceeded  to  make 
the  loans  an  rway.  And  this  type  loan 
represents  11  percent  of  all  section  6 
loans  approve  d  by  ARA  to  June  15, 1963. 

One  reasoi  the  ARA  was  put  in  the 
Department  <>f  Commerce  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  talent  alr«Mly  avail- 
able there.  But  ARA  does  not  seem 
Interested  in  taking  advantage  of  this 
talent,  after  alL  It  only  seems  to  be 
interested  in  displaying  a  big  dollar 
voliune  oi  po  iticaUy  appealing  loans. 

A  further  example  of  bad  business 
practice  is  th  it  the  ARA  sets  up  a  busi- 
ness primaril; '  pn  borrowed  capital  with 
very  little  eqiity  capital  The  act  re- 
quires only  3{  percent  non-Federal  par- 
ticipation fra  a  all  sources.  But  of  this 
only  10  percc  at  need  be  provided  by  a 
State  or  loca  development  groups  and 
only  5  perceni  need  be  provided  by  non- 
governmental sources.  The  law  states 
that  the  mooey  can  be  provided  as 
equity  capital  or  as  a  loan.  Thus  even 
this  combinec  15  percent  of  local  money 
need  not  be  in  the  form  of  equity  capital. 
The  whole  en  terprise  could  be  nnanced 
by  loan  fusds.  And  probably  some 
projects  are  on  Just  that  basis.  As  a 
businessman  1  am  appalled  by  such  loose 
practice. 

Incidentally,  the  sponsors  have  writ- 
ten into  this  y  jar's  bill  a  provision  which 


would   allow 
State  or  local 


the   10-percent   loans   by 
development  groups  to  be 


is  not  sold  on 


repaid  concur  ently  with  the  65-percent 
Federal  loans  Heretofore  such  loans 
were  subonUrate  to  the  Federal  loans 
and  were  to  )e  repaid  only  after  the 
Federal  comm  tment  had  been  fully  re- 
The  r«  son  given  for  the  change 
is  that  it  will  nake  it  easier  to  raise  the 
10-percent  mo  oey. 

This  to  me  i  I  a  dear  admission  on  the 

part  of  the  spc  nsors  that  the  local  public 

ARA-qTonsored  projects. 


As  James  H.  Nutter,  of  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Commerce,  put  it: 

Kentucky  baa  actoally  lo«t  Indiutrlal 
projects  becauee  ooly  a  portion  of  tbe  10- 
percent  money  could  be  ralaed  locally. 

I  myself  would  not  loan  money  to  a 
low-or-no-equlty  project  of  doubtful 
quality  and  endurance,  even  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  putting  up  98 
percent  of  the  money. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  adequate  check 
of  management  ability.  There  have,  in 
fact,  been  examples  of  reopening  of 
failed  businesses  by  failure  manage- 
ments. All  in  all,  the  ARA  program  rep- 
resents one  example  after  another  of 
very  bad  business  practice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  jrield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Although  I  have  not 
read  the  entire  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings, I  have  read  a  substantial  part  of  It 
Is  there  anywhere  in  the  evidence  a  dis- 
closure that  employees  of  ARA  have 
solicited  the  filing  of  applications?  Will 
the  Senator  discuss  that  at  all  In  his 
remarks? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  have  an  in- 
teresting comment  to  make  in  a  few 
minutes  which  I  think  will  demonstrate 
this  attitude. 

POOt    COVKSNMENT    POLICY 

My  fourth  objection  to  the  ARA  pro- 
gram is  that  it  violates  sound  principles 
of  Government.  The  ARA  has  estab- 
lished a  bureaucracy  of  422  employees  as 
of  May  of  this  year,  but  there  Is  provi- 
sion for  another  100  to  be  added  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  These  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  workload  of  several  other 
Government  agencies.  The  ARA  has 
established  a  bureaucracy  of  422  em- 
ployees as  of  May  of  this  year— but  100 
more  will  be  added  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  plus  adding  to  the  workload  of  sev- 
eral other  Government  agencies.  This 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  ARA  were 
practicing  sound  Government  policy. 
But  it  is  not  Its  practices  include:  low 
standards  of  protection  of  taxpayer 
funds,  the  duplication  of  programs  of 
other  Government  agencies,  and  subsi- 
dized interest  rates.  When  I  said  a 
moment  ago  that  ARA  has  422  em- 
ployees at  present.  It  should  be  said  that 
many  of  their  problems  are  farmed  out 
to  other  agencies.  So  we  do  not  have  an 
exact  measure  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  who  are  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll, working  on  ARA  programs. 

I  would  like  to  c(»nment  on  each  of 
these  practices.  The  first — low  stand- 
ards of  protection  of  taxpayer  funds — 
has  already  been  illustrated  by  the 
numerous  projects  of  doubtful  quality, 
made  to  managements  of  doubtful  qual- 
ity, for  projects  with  little  or  no  equity 
capital,  and  for  situations  already  re- 
jected by  other  Government  agencies. 

AKA    Din>LICATCS    XZISTING    rXDEBAL    PROGIAK 

The  ARA  is  trying  to  do  In  a  haphaz- 
ard manner  what  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  SBA,  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration,  and  the  Rural 
Area  Development  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  doing  in  a 


much  fiiore  effective  and  sound  manner, 
and  in  competition  with  them.  In  fact, 
if  one  wanted  to  list  all  Federal  agencies 
which  offer  services  to  aid  local  develop- 
ment, more  than  100  could  be  counted. 
I  am  interested  here,  however,  in  only 
the  major  Federal  programs  which  ARA 
duplicates. 

In  the  $5th  Congress  we  passed  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act.  which 
provides  for  loans  based  upon  private 
Judgment  with  a  minimum  of  interfer- 
ence from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Section  502  of  that  act  au- 
thorizes the  SBA  to  make  loans  to  State 
and  local  development  companies  for  use 
In  assisting  and  attracting  new  business. 
These  loans  may  be  made  for  plant  con- 
struction, conversion,  or  expansion  and 
the  construction  of  commercial  estab- 
lishments. It  is  true  these  loans  are 
made  to  small  business  concerns 
throughout  the  Nation  without  regard  to 
whether  they  are  located  in  depressed 
areas.  But  by  the  same  token  such 
areas  are  not  denied  these  funds. 

Actually,  as  of  the  time  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  the  SBA  had  made  more  loans 
totaUng  more  money  in  ARA  areas 
during  calendar  year  1962  alone  than  the 
ARA  itself  had  made  during  its  first  2 
years.  While  ARA  had  made  254  loans 
and  grants  totaling  $96  million  through 
April  1963.  the  SBA,  in  1962.  made  2,003 
business  loans  in  ARA  areas,  at  4  per- 
cent interest,  totaling  $101,358,000.  In 
addition,  the  SBA  has  made  45  loans, 
totaling  $6,842,000,  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies,  to  be  used  as 
business  loans  in  ARA  areas.  Both 
agencies  have  made  additional  loans 
since  that  time. 

With  respect  to  the  loan  programs  for 
rural  areas  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— in  cooperation  with  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies — the 
rural  area  development  program  is  de- 
signed to  promote  and  encourage  the 
economic  development  of  low-income 
counties.  The  RAD  program  operates 
through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e  and  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  activities  of  the  program  are 
directed  toward  providing  leadership  and 
guidance  to  the  local  communities  in 
solving  their  own  individual  problems. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  each 
community  has  a  different  problem;  and 
a  general  Federal  lending  program  aimed 
at  a  specific  tjrpe  of  inducement  cannot 
have  equal  application  in  each  area. 
Lack  of  money  is  often  not  the  chief 
difficulty  faced  by  localities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouyi  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  stated  that  the  ARA  duplicates 
existing  Federal  programs,  and  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  hi  operation 
programs  by  the  Small  Bushiess  Admin- 
istration, the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
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ministration,  the  Rural  Areas  Devdop- 
ment  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  that  subatanttally  all  of 
them  have  the  same  objective.  Win  the 
Senator  from  Utah  comment  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Tes.  I  think  my 
statement  was  correct.  AH  of  them  are 
trying  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  un- 
employment in  various  communities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  stated: 

In  fact.  If  one  wanted  to  llat  all  Federal 
agencies  which  offer  services  to  aid  local  de- 
velopment, more  than  100  could  be  counted. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Today,  more  than 
100  Federal  agencies  are  lending  money, 
and  practically  all  the  loans  can  be  said 
to  help  develop  communities  and  help 
them  to  solve  problems  of  this  type. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Does  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  or  the  original  act  contem- 
plate any  cutoff  date — any  date  when 
^N      the  program  will  come  to  an  end? 
^  Mr.  BENNETT.    As  it  was  passed,  the 

program  was  to  last  for  4  years— from 
1961  to  1965.  In  1961  we  assumed  we 
had  provided  for  enough  money  to  carry 
the  program  through.  But  now.  2  years 
later,  more  money  is  being  asked  for  the 
second  half  of  the  program  than  was 
requested  in  the  beginning  for  the  en- 
Ure  program. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  jrield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  jrleld. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Utah  indicate  how  much  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  87th  Congress  has 
been  utilized  to  date? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  of  Jime  15  of 
this  year,  31  percent  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized— which  was  $386  million— or 
less  than  one-third. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

FUBLIO  FACILirT  LOANS  AND  (aANtS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  provides  for  loans,  and 
section  8  provides  grants  for  public  fa- 
cilities. The  initial  intent  of  these  pub- 
lic f aciUty  loans  and  grants  was  for  such 
projects  as  sewer,  water  treatment,  and 
other  public  needs.  Such  loans  and 
grants  had  to  be  made  before  industrial 
plants  could  be  located  in  the  onnmunl- 
ties.  These  public  facilities  loans  of  the 
ARA  were  supposed  to  be  related  al- 
most directly  to  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial faciUties.  But  now.  after  2 
years,  we  discover,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  only  27  percent  of  these  loans  have 
gone  for  public  utilities.  The  remainder 
has  gone  for  industrial  paito.  port  fa- 
cilities, health  institutes,  recreation  and 
tourism,  research  and  development,  and 
services.  Of  the  $45.5  million  Which  has 
gone  for  sections  7  and  8  loans  and 
grants,  more  than  one-third  was  for  rec- 
reation and  tourism  projects. 

There  is  a  real  distortion  of  the  term 
"public  facilities"  as  used  hi  the  act. 
which  sasrs  that  such  community  facili- 
ties loans  and  grants  shall  be  designed 
to  "improve  the  opportunities  in  such 
areas  for  the  successful  establishment  or 
expansion  of  industrial  or  commercial 
plants  or  facilities." 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  projects  for 
recreation  or  tourism  have  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  tndustolal  or  commer- 
cial plants.  They  are  seasonal  in  na- 
ture, and  do  not  provide  the  sound  base 
of  emplosrment  which  industrial  tjrpe 
utility  projects  do. 

Even  if  ARA  public  faciUty  loans  and 
grants  were  soundly  based,  there  still  is 
absolutely  no  need  for  this  provision  of 
the  act.  because  loans  of  exactly  these 
same  types  are  being  made  by  the  exist- 
ing Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion within  the  HHFA  under  42  UJ3.C. 
1492.  The  ARA  facilltieB  program,  is, 
therefore,  simply  a  direct  duplication  of 
an  already  existing  Government  pro- 
gram. 

When  we  look  at  the  figiu-es  they  are 
even  more  annosring.  Of  the  $45  mil- 
lion of  loans  and  grants  made  under 
these  sections,  only  $12^  million  are  for 
utilities;  the  rest  are  extraneous. 

But  I  should  also  like  to  add  that  the 
Jobs  created  by  woiic  on  the  public  fa- 
cility projects  are  temporary  Jobs  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  construction  projects; 
these,  themselves,  are  not  permanent 
Jobs. 

svBsnnscD  ZNTcanrr  satb 

The  ARA  has  as  one  of  its  essential 
features  the  lending  of  Federal  funds  at 
rates  below  comparable  private  levels,  in 
an  attempt  to  induce  industrial  location 
in  depressed  areas.  At  the  present  time 
I  am  not  taking  issue  with  this  objec- 
tive; but  I  do  take  issue  with  the  at- 
tempt by  the  authors  of  8. 1163  to  make 
such  loans  at  subsidized  rates  below  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of  borrowed 
money. 

I  am  completely  baffled  by  the  failiu« 
of  the  BanUng  Committee  to  correct  a 
legislative  fault  in  the  ARA  Act  which 
will  permit  the  continuance  of  a  sub- 
sidized interest  rate  on  industrial  loans 
by  ARA  and  SBA  to  private  profltmak- 
ing  borrowers  in  depressed  areas. 

In  the  committee.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment requiring  that  all  such  loans  bear 
an  interest  rate  covering  the  cost  of  the 
money  to  the  Government,  plus  one-half 
of  1  percent  interest  for  administrative 
costs.  This  amendment  was  rejected  by 
the  committee,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
original  1961  ARA  Act  carried  such  a 
provision  in  a  section  of  the  act  which 
was  made  inoperative  by  the  action  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Ccnnmittee. 

Section  9  of  the  original  act  provided 
ARA  with  Treasury  borrowing  authority, 
and  fixed  the  payment  to  Treasury  at 
the  average  Treasury  yidd  on  Govern- 
ment bonds  of  comparable  maturity. 

However,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
1961  session,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Appropriations  Committee  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  denied  the 
borrowing  authority,  forcing  the  ARA 
to  use  appropriated  fimds.  thus  making 
section  9  and  the  interest  rate  provided 
there  inoperative. 

Without  this  safeguard,  a  competitive 
conflict  between  the  ARA  and  the  SBA 
has  developed  on  this  interest-rate  is- 
sue. Each  agency  seems  to  be  tying  its 
interest-rate  policy  to  the  other  agency, 
regardless  of  where  this  may  tend  to 
drive  their  interest  rates. 


Administrator  John  E.  Home,  of  the 
SBA,  explained  that  the  SBA  Loan 
PoUcy  Board,  representing  SBA.  Treas- 
ury, and  Commerce,  set  the  4-percent 
rate  for  certain  substantial  unemploy- 
ment areas  in  April  of  1961  in  compli- 
ance with  a  Presidential  order. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1961  the 
4-percent  rate  of  interest  for  both  ARA 
and  SBA  came  very  close  to  the  formula 
of  "Treasury  cost,  plus  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent." since  Treasiuy  comparable  bond 
srields  at  that  time  were  about  3% 
percent. 

However,  since  that  time  yields  on 
comparable  Treasury  bonds  have  risen 
steadily  to  a  current  rate  of  about  3i)7 
percent. 

Despite  this  rise  in  yield,  no  change 
has  been  made  in  either  ARA  or  SBA 
interest  rates  in  the  areas  concerned  by 
this  legislation.  As  a  result,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  losing  taxpayers'  money  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
on  every  ARA  and  SBA  loan  being  made 
at  the  4-percent  rate. 

A  letter  from  the  Treasury  Indicated 
the  ARA  rate  of  4  percent  was  baaed  on 
the  SBA  rate,  but  Mr.  Home  said  the 
continuance  of  the  SBA  4-peroent  rate 
was.  in  turn,  being  kept  to  complement 
the  ARA  rate.  Each  agency  hangs  the 
blame  of  the  subsidized  interest  rate  on 
the  other.    Both  are  at  fault. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNBTT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Regardless  of  the 
argument  between  those  two  agencies, 
the  fact  is  that  the  UJ3.  Government  is 
borrowing  money  from  persons  who  buy 
UJS.  Government  bonds  and  paying  a 
rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  what  the 
borrowers  are  pajring  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sorry.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Regardless  of  the 
argument  between  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  the  fact  is  that  the 
taxpayer  is  subsidizing  certain  borrowers 
by  paying  a  rate  of  interest  on  the  money 
which  the  Federal  Government  borrows 
to  make  the  loans  in  excess  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  gets  back  from 
those  who  borrow  the  money. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. They  are  being  subsidized  today 
at  a  rate  of  about  one-half  of  1  percent, 
which  represents  the  amount  below 
which  Federal  money  can  be  borrowed 
and  administered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  the  same 
situation,  except  not  quite  as  bad,  as 
exists  in  relation  to  the  2-percent  loans 
that  we  are  making  under  the  rural 
electrification  program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  we  are  lend- 
ing at  2  percent  and  borrowing  at  4 
percent. 

BCr.  BENNETT.  Except  that  we  have 
not  had  time  yet  for  the  difference  to 
develop  on  the  ARA  loans.  But  the 
principle  is  the  same. 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.  What  explanation 
was   given  for  the  opposition  to  the 
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iffered  by  the  Senator  from 


to 


We 


The  explanation  was 
that  M  to  th4  cvrent  praettoe.  and  that 
wookl  upset  things  too 
kre  not  now  leglslatingr  tor 
SBA.  but  on  y  for  ARA.  So  we  should 
not  require  t  leARA  to  eharge  more  than 
the  SBA  woo  d  charge. 

My  asslsta  it  has  eaUed  my  attrition 
to  the  fact  tliat  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
Senator  from  Illinois 
Ilir.  DottcuIb]  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill  said  yest  irday: 


X  hop* 
teiwt  mtc 
•bore   Vb» 
indirect  effect 


correction  ix 


CoDj  reea 


will  not  increase  the  In- 
f^   area  rederelopment   loans 
ralte  for   small   business.     Tb* 
sboiild  also  be  considered. 

Thai  to  a  case  in  which  the  use  of 
one  rate  to  t  le  reason  for  not  malrlng  a 


the  other. 

he  ARA  Act  to  reinstate  the 


original  iati  nt  of  Congress  that  ARA 
zatas  sbouk  be  "Treasury  oosts^  plus 
one-half  of  l  percent"  would  not  require 
any  change  m  the  SBA  Act  since  SBA  ia 
permitted  a  Hezlbili^  rate  policy  up  to 
ft)4  percent. ,  lying  SBA  plenty  at  leeway 
to  match  pn  per  ARA  interest  rates. 

Subsidised  interest  rates  fly  in  the 
face  of  reconi  aaendaUons  by  the  Commit- 


tee on  Feder  ti  Credit  Programs,  headed 


by  Secretarj 


Dillon,  whid ,  submitted  its  report  to  the 


President  or 
of 


late  pctrate 

Uc  credit  IT 
comparable  U 
effectively 

to  not 
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of  the  Treasury  Douglas 


February  11.  1963.  Other 
Ithe  Committee  were  David 
Bell.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  Wal  «r  Heller.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Et  ionomic  Advisers:  and  Wil- 
liam licChei  ney  Martin.  Jr..  Chairman 
of  the  Boarq  of  Oovemors  of  the  Fed- 
System.  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  particular  recommendations 
of  thto  Comirpttee  with  respect  to  Federal 
loan  policy: 

A.  Becfimminrtstlonn :  Wboi  credit  needs 
arise  «oleIy  b«  cause  of  Imperfections  In  the 
private  credit  lystem.  direct  loans  (or  other 
OorenrnMBt  <redlt  programs)  should  nor- 
aaaBy  be  self-^apparting;  Le..  oover  aU  costs 
to  the  program.  Federal 
Intended  primarily  to  stlmu- 
wlll  be  most  effective  In 
uUon  of  private  for  pub- 
Interest  rates  charged  are 
those  that  would  prevail  In 
private  markets, 
credit  programs  are  used 
allocatloB  of  resources — 
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And  that  i4  what  ARA  does— 

among   alternatives 
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re- 
.  rough  as  It  may  have  to 
a4dltloiial  public  benefits  and 
Oovemment,  If  any.  Becom- 
flrst  step,  the  Interest  charge 
should  be  compared  to  the 
prevailing  market  yield  on 
4ecurltles  of  comparable  ma- 
allowance  for  administrative 
an   allowance   for  expected 


Mr.  LAUSIHE.     Mr.  President,  will 


the  Senator  Held  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BENK  STT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUB(  HE.  Which,  if  any.  of  the 
three  reoram  endations  made  by  the  Ad- 
visory Comnittee  are  embodied  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Only  the  first.  It 
should  be  001  spared  with  the  prevailing 
market  yield  on  Government  securities. 


But  that  to  only  one  of  three.  The 
recommendation  states  the  sum  of  the 
three,  and  does  not  aeieet  one  of  the 
three.  

Mr.  LAX7SCHE.  So  the  second  rec- 
Mnmendation.  that  an  allowance  should 
be  made  for  administrative  costs,  and 
the  third,  that  an  allowance  should  be 
made  for  expected  losses,  are  ccmipletely 
disregarded? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  let  me  elaborate  further.  As 
written,  the  bill  contained  a  phrase 
which  stated  that  the  total  cost  should 
be  no  more  than  those  three,  leaving 
the  Administrator  the  power  which  he 
has  used  to  set  interest  rates  below  the 
sum  of  those  three.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  Administrator  is  violating  the 
law.  I  am  merely  saying  that  it  is  poor 
Oovermnent  financial  policy  to  set  in 
motion  again  a  program  of  interest  fur- 
nished to  private  borrowers  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Oovemment. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  the  com- 
petition between  ARA  and  SBA  which 
bothers  me,  and  which  I  would  like  to 
can  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  furnishing  a 
subsidized  4  percent  rate  in  ARA  areas, 
the  SBA  regulations  make  it  possible 
for  that  agency  to  give  the  same  sub- 
sidized 4  percent  rate  to  an  applicant 
not  located  in  an  ARA  area. 

The  SBA  regulation  requires  that  the 
4  percent  ^pUcant  use  only  50  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan  in  the  ARA 
area. 

This  means  that  the  remaining  50  per- 
cent of  the  4  percent  loan  can  be  used 
by  the  applicant  in  a  non-ARA  area. 
It  means,  also,  that  the  possibility  exists 
that  half  of  a  4  percent  SBA  loan  can 
be  used  in  the  same  area  where  another 
SBA  direct  loan  to  another  borrower 
has  been  made  on  the  regular  &Yt  per- 
cent rate. 

Mr.LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ItAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  statement  to  mean  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  can  make 
a  4-pereait  loan  to  serve  a  depressed 
area,  and  that  under  the  regulations  the 
borrower  to  required  to  use  only  50  per- 
cent <^  the  borrowed  money  in  the  de- 
pressed area  and  can  use  the  other  50 
percent  in  whatever  area  he  chooses? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  assume  the  SBA  would  have 
some  supervision  over  that.  But  that  is 
the  effect  of  the  regulation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  to  mean  that,  and  that 
to  the  effect  of  the  regulation  as  he  un- 
derstands it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  to  as  I  imder- 
stand  it. 

For  example,  a  company  operating  in 
two  counties,  one  depressed  and  one  not, 
could  obtain  a  loan  for  its  general  oper- 
ations but  use  half  of  the  proceeds  of 
that  loan  at  the  4-percent  subsidized 
rate  in  the  nondepressed  comity.  An- 
other situation  may  arise  where  a  com- 
pany operating  solely  in  a  depressed  area 
may  obtain  a  4-percent  loan  from  SBA 


but  use  half  of  it  to  establish  a  new 
facility  in  a  nondepressed  county. 

I  think  that  our  Federal  lending  poli- 
cies on  interest  rates  need  a  thorough 
review,  and  I  fear  that  such  a  review 
would  not  put  the  ARA  in  a  very  good 
light. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  coming  close  to 
the  end. 

COIfCLTTSION — AEA    PKOGEAIC    IS    POLmCAL 

My  conclusion  to  that  the  ARA  pro- 
gram to  fimdamentaUy  poUtical. 

The  ARA  program  to  unsoimd  from  the 
standpoint  of  basic  economics,  com- 
munity economics,  business  practice,  and 
government  policy.  The  agency  does 
not  need  the  money  it  to  asking  for  in 
the  bill.  It  has  used  only  31  percent  of 
Its  authorized  funds  over  one-half  of  its 
authorized  life.  Of  a  total  of  $386  mil- 
lion authorized  for  all  programs,  only 
$122  million  had  been  committed  as  of 
the  15th  of  thto  month,  leaving  $264 
million  uncommitted.  Tet  the  admlnto- 
trat(HS  and  proponents  of  the  program 
are  requesting  Congress  for  an  addition- 
al $455.5  million. 

What  then  to  the  push  b^iind  the  pro- 
gram?   To  me  it  to  obviously  politics. 

ARA.  rather  than  representing  the 
Area  Redevekqiment  Admintotration, 
could  more  properly  mean  the  "Adminto- 
tration's  Reelection  Agency."  The  pro- 
posed increases  under  S.  1163  would  set 
its  spons<Mv  up  with  a  nice  political 
"slush  fund"  totaling  $720  million  avail- 
able to  be  allocated  in  those  areas  in 
which  it  believes  it  could  influence  votes 
in  next  year's  presidential  election.  Big 
as  our  direct  presidential  campaign  ex- 
penditures are.  they  are  not  even  a  drop 
in  the  ARA  "slush  fund"  bucket. 

If  Senators  have  any  doubts  about  the 
political  orientation  of  thto  program,  let 
me  give  two  examples. 

The  first  example  was  brought  out  in 
House  debate  l^  Representative  Harvey 
of  Michigan.  He  cited  figures  showing 
that  the  ARA  has  ordered  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  81,300  color  post- 
ers, 22  by  38  inches,  to  be  displayed  cm 
the  sides  of  post  office  trucks  in  many 
areas  of  our  country  to  tell  the  American 
voters  where  they  can  go  to  get  a  part  of 
thto  money.  The  admintotration  to  not 
meeting  a  need— it  to  deliberately  trying 
to  create  a  demand  for  Federal  funds. 

Secondly.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  an  individual  who  hap- 
pened to  be  driving  through  Sulphur, 
Murray  Coimty,  Okla..  recently.  The 
photograph  to  of  a  billboard  sign  in  front 
of  a  motel  inroject.  the  Sulphur  Commu- 
nity Inn,  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  approved  an  investment  of 
$455,000. 

ARA  has  approved  an  investment  of 
$455,000.  I  have  since  learned  that  this 
picture  was  only  one  of  many  signs  now 
going  up  an  over  the  country.  In  bold 
type  thto  advertisement  says:  "We're 
creating  more  Jobs  for  America — ^pro- 
duced by  a  working  partnership  of  your 
community,  your  State,  and  the  Area  Re- 
development Admintotration,  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Commerce." 

Signed  in  a  facsimile  signature,  "John 
F.  Kennedy." 

Thto  should  leave  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that,  rather  than  creating  Jobs,  the 
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ARA  to  designed  to  create  votes  for  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Did  the  American 
taxpayer  sign  the  brochure  and  notice? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  American  tax- 
payer to  paying  the  bUl. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Whose  money  to  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  the  American  taxpayer  to  supplying 
the  money,  but  the  people  who  buy  the 
Government  bonds  are  suppljring  it,  be- 
cause we  are  not  Uving  within  our  in- 
come. But,  of  course,  the  taxpayer  to 
stiU  pairing  it  in  the  long  nm. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  srtold  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment. 

lilr.  SIMPSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  question. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield  further. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  thto  not  another 
example  of  spending  ourselves  into  deep- 
er trouble  with  borrowed  money? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  wish  to  open 
that  door.    But  I  certainly  agree. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONBONKT]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  realize  that  Sulphur,  Okla..  to 
a  city  nearest  to  Piatt  National  Park  ?  It 
to  true  that  thto  to  not  one  of  the  gran- 
diose national  parks  such  as  YeUowstone 
or  Jackson  Hole  or  others,  but  it  does  re- 
ceive four  or  five  times  as  many  people, 
who  come  to  enjoy  the  medicinal  waters 
and  a  little  of  the  outdoors. 

Thto  town  was  stricken.  There  was 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  only  hotel, 
which  had  stood  since  the  early  1900's. 
The  town  was  left  without  a  much  needed 
faciUty.  It  was  the  only  town  in  which 
to  serve  those  who  visit  the  national 
park,  yet  the  town  was  left  without  a 
hotel. 

The  local  people  raised  the  supporting 
f  tmds  to  begin  to  obtain  a  modem  motel 
to  take  care  of  the  visitors  who  come  to 
use  thto  national  park. 

It  to  true  that  the  ARA,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  a  national  park  area  but 
atoo  because  it  had  one  of  the  very 
highest  unemployment  rates  In  the  entire 
State  of  Oklahoma,  tried  to  create  some 
Jobs  in  thto  county.  The  ARA  to  to  sup- 
ply that  faculty  with  a  loan  which  wiU 
be  paid  off.  I  am  sure  it  wiU  be  a  good 
loan.  It  would  not  be  worth  anything  If 
it  were  necessary  to  go  through  a  regular 
mortgage  loan  department  for  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  number  of  people 
to  be  employed,  as  thto  modern  motel  or 
hotel  project  grows,  wiU  do  more  for  the 
area  than  would  the  location  of  a  metal 
stamping  factory  or  a  garment  factory 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Thto  to  the  kind  of  thing  which  to  hap- 
pening all  over  the  United  States.  Many 
worthwhile  projects  are  being  put  for- 
ward. The  ARA  people  are  providing 
hope  for  those  who  have  waited  15  or  20 
years  for  coal  mines  to  open  or  for  plants 
which  used  to  do  manufacturing  to  come 
back  into  extotence  or  be  reopened. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  thto  program  caned 
a  "handout"  to  try  to  buy  an  election. 
Thto  win  hurt  us  in  an  election,  because 
there  will  be  three  or  five  times  as  many 


good  projects  in  these  areas  which  cannot 
possibly  be  financed.  That  worries  me, 
because  the  money  win  not  go  far 
enough.  AU  those  who  see  a  project  in 
the  town  across  the  State  line  or  across 
the  county  line  approved  when  one  local- 
ly to  not  wUl  be  resentful.  Blake  no  mto- 
take  about  it.  There  to  no  "poUtical  pap" 
involved.  It  to  only  an  effort  to  make 
Jobs  for  people  who  have  been  waiting 

many  years. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Ihe  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  to  making  by  thto  example 
to  not  that  the  motel  in  Sulphur  to  any 
less  deserving  than  any  other  motel.  Let 
us  agree  that  it  to  the  most  deserving 
project  which  ARA  has  approved.  "The 
point  to  which  the  Senator  from  Utah 
objects  to  the  fact  that  the  facsimUe 
signature  and  the  name  of  the  candidate 
for  the  1964  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
to  being  put  on  biUboards  like  thto,  which 
are  intended  to  teU  the  people  who  see 
the  billboards  that  thto  has  been  made 
avaUable  through  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  a  particular  man,  when  it  has 
been  the  taxpayers  who  have  put  up  the 
money. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  3rield' 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  like  to  consider  legto- 
lation  on  the  merits  of  the  legislation 
Itself,  and  quite  vainly  wtoh  that  poU- 
tics  could  be  left  out  of  it. 

I  wonder  why  the  Senator  from  Utah 
does  not  offer  a  separate  amendment. 
simUar  to  one  which  has  been  attached 
to  other  authorization  biUs.  stating  that 
"no  part  of  the  appropriation  made  in 
accordance  with  the  authorization  shaU 
be  used  for  promotional,  propaganda,  or 
political  purposes"? 

We  attached  an  amendment  similar 
to  that  the  other  day  to  the  disarma- 
ment biU.  It  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  beUeve. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  to  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  We  win  not  quarrel  about 
who  offered  the  amendment,  but  it  was 
a  good  amendment. 

When  bilto  are  considered  on  their 
merits,  we  ought  to  consider  what  the 
provisions  of  the  program  can  do  for  the 
economy  of  the  country  rather  than 
what  the  program  can  do  to  bilng  about 
the  reelection  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Compared  to  what  to  going  on  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  world  today,  if  this  to  a 
political  toy  for  the  President,  he  has 
far  more  dangerous  toys  with  which  to 
play  than  thto  one  could  be. 

I  wonder  why  a  similar  amendment, 
providing.  "No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  accordance  with  thto  authori- 
zation shaU  be  used  for  propaganda  or 
poUtical  purposes"  could  not  be  offered. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  that  to  an  ex- 
cellent idea. 

Mr.  AIRES.  I  would  offer  it  as  a 
separate  amendment,  however. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
niinoto,  who  to  in  charge  of  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  if  he  would  accept  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shaU  deal  With  that 
question  later,  after  the  Senator  from 
Utah  finishes  hto  speech. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  MOSS.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  met  with  the  President  in  Park 
City,  Utah,  in  May,  along  with  me  and 
many  other  persons,  when  there  was  a 
ground-breaking  ceremony  for  a  recrea- 
tion project  at  that  mining  town,  made 
possible  by  a  loan  of  $1.2  miUion  from 
ARA.  "Thto  Is  a  mining  town  that  was 
very  rich  at  one  time.  Because  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  lead  and  zinc,  the 
town  has  declined  almost  to  the  status  of 
a  ghost  town.  It  had  declined  very  rap- 
idly untU  the  mining  company  converted 
activities  to  recreation.  The  point  to  that 
recreation  offers  scxne  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  to  some  of  our  Western 
areas. 

Since  the  Senator  indicated  hi  hto 
speech  that  the  push  b^iind  having 
ARA  loans  was  poUtics,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  to  not  a  fact  that  at  that  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  not  only  were  there 
no  posters  to  identify  the  project  with 
the  Democratic  administration  or  with 
the  Democratic  President,  but  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Governor  of  Utah  turned  the 
first  shovel  of  dirt  and  made  a  speech, 
as  did  the  Republican  Senator  from 
Utah,  pratoing  the  merits  of  the  project 
and  pointing  out  the  fact  that  it  would 
bring  employment  and  economic  help  to 
thto  area.  He  also  turned  over  a  shovel- 
ful of  dirt.  So,  if  there  was  any  poUtics 
involved,  it  seems  to  me  in  that  case  it 
would  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  present 
statewide  elected  offlciato  of  the  State 
of  Utah.   Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  was  evre  my  col- 
league would  bring  up  at  some  time  thto 
mutual  experience  that  we  had  last 
April.  My  colleague  to  missing  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make,  that  it  to  thto  ef- 
fort for  extension  of  $455  milUon  of  ad- 
ditional money,  in  order  to  make  it 
available  for  1964.  which  to  the  basto  of 
the  poUtical  activity.  I  assume  ARA  was 
proposed  in  reasonably  good  faith  when 
it  was  offered,  but  only  one-third  of  the 
money  made  avaitoble  has  been  spent. 
Money  wiU  be  available  for  many 
months.  Probably  the  agency  wiU  not 
be  able  to  aUocate  aU  of  it  before  the 
next  election  goes  by. 

The  sum  of  $455.5  milUon  .of  new 
money  to  requested,  in  addition  to  the 
$264  mUUon  yet  unspent.  When  that 
fact  to  added  to  the  fact  that  bUlboards 
on  the  subject  are  beginning  to  show 
up — even  though  they  have  not  shown 
up.  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  State  of 
Utah — the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
puts  two  and  two  together  and  decides 
that  thto  particular  extension  has  a  very 
real  poUtical  motivation. 

Mr.  MOSS,  wm  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  question? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Since  there  are  many  ap- 
plications for  ARA  loans,  and  since  the 
admintotration  is  proceeding  in  a  deUb- 
erate,  careful  manner,  and  not  granting 
loans  loos^.  but  has  under  considera- 
tion a  great  number  of  appUcations  for 
loans,  does  not  the  Senator  recognize 
that  there  wiU  be  a  time — and  it  to  not 
very  far  away— when  aU  the  funds  that 
had  been  provided  for  ARA  up  to  thto 
point  win  have  been  committed,  when 
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Ant  down  and  reject 
that  point,  and  the 
oome  to  a  atapf  Ae- 
upderstanding,  that  is  the 
for  additlanal  autbor- 
at  this  thne.  Is  that 
ftvltf 

T.    That  is  the  reason 

the  Agency  still  has  taM 

leaned  $122  million  in  2 

to  me  that  the  time 

to  run  oat  of  money 

occur  before  Congress 

TUis  attempt  to 


been  oommitt  sd  up  to  this  point. 

Ifr.  BJSNM  nr.  lite  Senator  from 
Utah  has  bee  i  on  his  feet  for  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  lalf  and  has  made  some 
rather  serioui  eritMaBs  of  the  quality 
of  some  of  th » loana  ARA  has  made,  tat 
It  seems  to  th  t  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
that,  in  orde'  to  make  good  loans,  we 
must  proceed  at  a  dower  pace,  and  that 
additional  ou  ney  Is  not  needed.  There 
Is  enough  mc  ney  left  to  cany  the  im>- 
gram  at  least  through  next  year.  So  I 
think  we  ma  t  look  for  another  motive 


preasm-e  to  drive  through 
a  million  dollars  in  new 
time. 


Bfr.  LAUStTHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ]  ield? 

Mr.  BENin  TT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senate :  frc»n  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSC^E.  The  day  before  yes- 
a  conference  with  the 


terday  I  had       -- 

wecond  eeheli  n  trfBdal  In  our  Oovem- 
with  this  program.  He 
an  order  instructing  the 


Deputy  Admii  Jstrators  to  desist  in  their 
practice  of  ndueing  applications  for 
loans  and  hdp.  In  plain  words,  he 
stated  that  it  various  places^  Deputy 
Adminlstratoi  B  were  calling  upon  tbe 
peoBie  to  app  f  for  loans. 

If  that  is  t  »e  fact.  I  suggest  that  we 
have  the  ideitlcal  situation  that  pre- 
vailed with  rispect  to  the  agricultural 
wheat  bill,  wt  ax  the  administration  was 
pending  nuMc  ey  to  induce  suivort  and 
uyilitatloB  of  be  program. 

It  Is  on  thU  basis  that  I  shaU  not 
vvtefortheae  unoidments. 
'  Yesterday.  E  was  dduged  with  calls 
pressuring  melto  support  the  proposal. 

I  read  in  tl  te  testimony  the  explana- 
tion by  tbe  Senator  from  Utah  of  his 
reason  for  i  attending  these  ground- 
breaking cerei  lonies  at  PaA  City.  What 
can  a  Senatorilo,  what  can  a  local  mayor 
do.  when  sone  individual  says,  "I  am 
going  to  born  w  money.  I  may  be  sub- 
sidised, tat  I  vould  like  to  give  you  my 
siv>port"? 

The  SenaU^  from  Utah  answered. 
He  understanis  the  situation.    He  ex 


plained  in  the 


testimony  that  he  would 


be  presokt  at  he  ground-breaking  cere- 


Tbe  transcript  shows  that  be 
sUted  exactly  what  he  said  on  tbe  floor 
today  that  t  lis  i»ogram  is  not  eoo- 
nomiftally  aoui  id.  is  not  fair  to  the  tax- 
payers; and  iij  a  vote-buying  device. 


Mr.  BBiNJU-i'.  Mr.  Presklent.  I 
dMNikl  like  to  complete  my  statement. 
I  have  but  a  paragraph  left. 

Because  the  ARA  program  Is  based  on 
bad  general  eoonomlcs,  bad  community 
economics,  bad  business  policy,  and  bad 
Oovemmoit  policy.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  the  accomplishments  to  date  have 
been  meager?  While  ARA  claims  to 
have  created  16.000  actual  Jobs  in  2  years, 
the  private  economy,  operating  on  sound 
economic  principles,  has  created  2  million 
Jobs.  Tet  the  sponsors  and  proponents 
of  this  legislation  persist  in  their  efforts 
to  not  only  continue  but  to  expand  this 
faulty  program.  The  examples  I  have 
Just  cited  make  it  very  clear  to  me  that 
the  reasui  for  this  persistence  is  that 
the  program  makes  good  politics  even  if 
it  does  not  make  good  Jobs. 

Since  I  rose  to  speak,  there  has  been 
handed  to  me  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  yesterday,  in  i^iich.  on  page  64d5 
there  is  this  statement: 

^ncutlv*  Order  11114 — ^Kxtendlng  tbe  au- 
thforlty  at  tiM  Prasldflafa  OammlttM  on 
aqual  BuploTment  Opportunity. 

Whcrass  It  U  tb«  poUcy  of  the  U^.  Got- 
emment  to  encourage  by  afflnnative  action 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  becauae  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  In  em- 
ployment on  work  involving  Federal  finan- 
cial aaststanoe,  to  the  end  that  employment 
oppartnnlttas  created  by  Federal  funds  shall 
be  equally  aTsUable  to  all  qualified  persona. 

Each  execatlve  department  and  agency 
which  administers  a  program  involving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  shall,  insofar  as  It 
may  be  consistent  with  law,  require  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  approval  of  any  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  insxiranoe  or  guarantee  there- 
imder  which  may  involve  a  construction 
contract — 

And  80  forth.  Because  ARA  adminis- 
ters Federal  financial  assistance  it  will 
come  under  this  order.  But  on  January 
4,  1963,  the  ARA  had  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  spedflc  regulation 
which  ARA  Itself  has  put  into  effect  with 
respect  to  nondiscrimination  In  residen- 
tial property  and  related  facilities  fi- 
nanced by  the  Area  RedeveloiHnent 
Administration.  I  am  not  saying  today 
whether  It  is  a  good  regulation  or  a  bad 
regulation.  However,  since  ARA  Is  do- 
ing it  on  the  basis  of  the  power  of  the 
Administrator,  and  since  the  President 
now  says  he  wishes  to  make  sure  that 
this  is  done  with  respect  to  all  Federal 
ccntracts.  why  do  not  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  offer  an  amendment  to  It  which 
would  write  this  provision  into  the  law, 
and  not  leave  the  ARA  Administrator  to 
make  Uiia  decision  on  his  own  authority? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALLw  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  srield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIiL.  I  did  not  hear 
everything  the  Senator  has  said,  but  I 
am  familiar  with  his  yieyr  and  position 
on  this  subject. 

Are  there  not  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams in  the  Government  today  which 
can  be  of  assistaixie  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem which  the  pending  bill  is  designated 
to  solve?  There  is  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  Originally  $400  million 
was  appropriated  fur  that  program,  and 
another  $450  million  has  been  added  to 
it.  That  is  a  total  of  $850  million  which 
has  been  appropriated  m  about  8 
months.   This  year  $428  million  has  been 


appropriated  for  ftar  Federal  agendes. 
As  I  understand,  tbe  P^t«*«»g  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  has  been  authorized  to 
proceed  with  some  projects.  Tbe  SmaU 
Business  Administration  has  been  given 
$300  million  in  a  revolving  fund,  to  help 
small  business.  The  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration  has  $12  million  for 
planning  and  construction  facilities.  In 
addition.  HEW  has  $90  million  for  com- 
munity facilities. 

My  question  is,  with  all  these  programs 
going  forward,  is  not  the  most  lmp<»tant 
effort  that  we  can  make  to  help  solve  the 
unemployment  problem  that  of  putting 
more  emphasis  on  manpower  retraining 
and  vocational  education  rather  than 
into  a  grant  program  by  anthorizing 
projects  which  ARA  would  consider? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Eaziier  in  my  speech 
I  tried  to  say  that  duplication  exists 
between  ARA  on  the  one  hand  and  SBA 
and  HHFA  and  in  connection  with  the 
#area  develcH^ment  program.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  added  a 
number  of  examples  which  I  had  not 
used.  However  I  believe  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  ARA  has  no  power  that  can- 
not be  found  in  >^*i»ting  programs. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  more 
important  to  go  ahead  with  the  pro- 
grams which  are  now  in  existence,  azxl  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  vocational  train- 
ing and  on  manpower  training  rather 
than  adding  money  at  this  time  to  the 
proposed  program? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Manpower 
Training  Act  has  moved  Into  a  position 
of  priority  in  Job  training  and  retraining. 
This  Is  one  area  from  which  I  believe 
ARA  is  stepping  out.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  that  those  programs  could  be  of 
more  value  than  supplying  subsidized 
loans  at  subsidised  interest  rates. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIiL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cans  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, previously  entered,  limiting  de- 
bate, becomes  effective. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Bfr  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  on  the  bill. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  Is  opposed  to  the  bm.  He  was 
opposed  to  It  when  it  was  originally  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  believe  he  voted 
against  it  every  time  it  was  under  con- 
sideration. He  made  dire  prophecies, 
which  have  not  been  fulfllled.  He  is  op- 
posed to  the  pTogTBm — opposed  to  It; 
that  is,  here  in  Washington. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
was  saying  that  the  program's  adminis- 
tration would  approve  projects  and  lav- 
ishly spend  enormous  amoimts  of  money, 
and  put  us  heavily  into  debt.  Now  his 
complaint  seems  to  be  that  the  program 
is  moving  too  slowly. 

I  am  glad  It  is  moving  at  a  rate  which 
tends  to  preserve  due  caution  In  the 
making  of  loans. 

Yesterday  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  I  pointed  out  the  11  steps  which 
had  to  be  taken  before  a  loan  was  finally 
approved  and  the  disbursement  of  funds 
for  it  made.  Since  the  act  has  had  only 
approximately  20  months  In  which  to 
operate  effectively,  the  final  ei^ergence 
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of  Jobs  from  tbe  pipeline  has  of  neces- 
sity been  relatively  slow.  I  am  glad  that 
this  is  the  case.  Had  the  process  been 
speeded  up,  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  his  associates  would 
have  denounced  the  excessive  speed  with 
which  it  had  moved. 

The  plain  truth  about  this  program 
is  contained  in  the  tables  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  CoNGBKssiONAL  Rkcobd  yes- 
terday, and  which  can  be  found  at  pages 
11619.  11620  and  11621. 

They  show  that  the  projects  already 
approved  amoimt  to  a  total  of  192,  so  far 
as  commercial  and  industrial  loans  are 
concerned.  They  carry  with  them  in- 
vestments of  aproxlmately  $70  mllUon. 

These,  added  to  the  107  public  facility 
loans  and  grants,  with  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $45  million,  make  a  total  of 
aproxlmately  $115  million  already 
loaned  and  granted,  with  Jobs  directly 
created  of  approximately  42,000.  These 
are  the  Jobs  which  have  already  emerged 
from  the  pipeline. 

However,  the  pending  projects  of  an 
industrial  or  commercial  nature,  as  In- 
dicated In  table  2.  are  311.  There  are  86 
pending  public  facility  loans  and  grants. 
Tlie  total  amount  in  the  pipeline.  In 
terms  of  amounts  for  Industrial  and 
commercial  projects,  is  $235  million,  and. 
in  terms  of  public  facility  loans  and 
grants,  $82  million;  or  a  combination 
of  $317  million.  So  those  approved  and 
pending  carry  the  total  sum  of  $432 
million. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  we  know 
of  projects  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted, which  are  being  developed  In 
the  States,  which  amount  to  a  total  of 
712,  and  which  carry  with  them  requests 
for  $290  million  of  Federal  money.  More 
than  $700  million  has  already  been  asked 
for. 

This  is  only  20  months  after  the  pro- 
gram was  started.  Applications  are 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars  each  working  day. 

Before  the  act  went  into  effect,  the 
Senator  from  Utah— and  I  am  sorry  that 
he  is  not  now  present  In  the  Chamber — 
prophesied  that  not  a  single  dollar  would 
be  spent  west  of  the  Mississippi  River; 
that  this  program  was  a  proposal  for 
States  east  of  the  Mlssinlppi  River. 
Many  southern  Senators  said  there  would 
be  nothing  In  the  program  for  States 
south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

This  was  said  to  be  a  northern  and 
mldwestem  program.  I  adc  the  Sena- 
tors from  those  areas  to  look  at  the 
breakdown  by  States.  They  will  find 
that  every  State  in  the  South  has  a  proj- 
ect which  has  been  approved  or  a  project 
which  is  pending,  lliere  has  been  ab- 
solutely no  discrimination  against  the 
South,  despite  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  southern  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives voted  against  the  bilL 

It  will  be  f  oimd  that  the  States  west 
of  the  Bflsslsslppl  are  receiving  as  much 
aid  in  proportion  to  their  needs  as  are  the 
States  east  of  the  Mistdsslppi.  The  State 
of  Utah  has  had  approved  four  projects 
of  an  industrial  and  commercial  nature, 
to  cost  approximately  $1,900,000.  Three 
are  pending  Involving  requests  for  $738,- 
000.  Among  those  that  are  not  yet 
in  the  pipeline,  but  coming,  are  six 
projects  to  cost  about  $3  million.    So 


there  has  been  no  discrimination  against 
any  of  the  Western  States.  The  Western 
States,  almost  without  exception,  have 
participated.  So  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Is  not  only  a  Cassandra;  he  is  a  false 
Cassandra.  The  prophecies  which  he 
has  made  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Most  recently,  we  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  say,  "But  there  are  other 
agencies  to  perform  that  work.  The 
Community  Facilities  Administration 
could  take  care  of  these  projects." 

When  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  was  before  the  Senate,  almost 
all  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
voted  against  it,  including,  I  believe,  al- 
though I  shall  have  to  verify  the  Ricord 
and  correct  myself  if  I  am  wrong,  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  Now,  when  the  ARA 
program  is  under  consideration,  they  say. 
"Let  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram take  care  of  these  projects."  In 
other  words,  it  is  always  something  other 
than  tbe  program  under  consideration 
which  is  relied  upon. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  ever  bring  up  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  again. 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  say,  "Let  the  ARA  take  care  of  .this 
problem." 

There  Is  a  division  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram and  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram. The  accelerated  public  works 
program  is  designed  to  provide  facilities 
and  amenities  to  «vMwmiin^tjf^  as  such. 
The  public  utilities  section  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide public  facilities  which  will  spedfl- 
cally  help  to  get  jobs  and  Izuiustrles  Into 
that  particular  area.  It  alms  to  provide 
Industrial  water  rather  than  community 
water. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  heaps  scorn  on 
the  fact  that  appropriations  are  made  for 
Industrial  parks.  Industrial  parks  are 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  attracting  indus- 
try. As  I  said  yesterday,  witti  Industrial 
paiks  It  Is  possible  to  acquire  areas  which 
can  be  subdivided  Into  small  businesses 
which  can  then  be  provided  with  the 
external  economies  of  water,  sewage, 
electric  Ught.  telephones,  and  access 
roads,  so  that  new  firms  will  not  have  to 
meet  the  overhead  costs  of  capital  to 
come  in  and  locate. 

Thus  through  sections  7  and  8  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  we  are  taking 
care  of  activities  which  cannot  be  taken 
care  of  In  the  Industrial-commercial 
loan  section. 

Mr.  MONRONE7.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
says  about  water  development,  because  in 
sorting  out  the  applications,  which  run 
three,  four,  or  five  to  each  one  for  which 
funds  are  available.  I  notice  that  two- 
thirds  of  them  toiTohre  the  use  of  water 
in  one  way  or  another.  Industrial  water 
devdopment  Is  the  hope  and  prayer  of 
many  a  community  which  is  seddng  to 
decrease  a  backlog  of  unemployment  that 
has  lasted  10  or  15  years.  They  are  try- 
ing to  solve  thdr  problem  In  this  way 
because  they  know  that  In  the  long  run 
It  win  be  cheaper  to  redevelop  than  to 


continue  a  program  of  relief,  under 
which  more  and  more  people  who  cannot 
find  work  will  have  to  go  on  rdief. 

Industrial  parks  have  been  an  impor- 
tant innovation  in  my  State  where 
many  oommimltles  have  a  high  Incidence 
of  un^nployment,  one  place  to  which 
they  can  look  for  finam^wy  i^  ARA. 

One  further  point  In  a  very  inter- 
esting chart,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
shows  396  projects  for  retraining  more 
than  20.000  workers  in  projects  already 
approved.  The  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram provides  for  195  projects  to  retrain 
6,524  employees. 

In  my  own  State,  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  retrained 
have  found  worthwhile  employment  in 
new  Jobs  within  a  month  after  the  com- 
pletion of  their  retraining  program. 

In  the  technical  ft-<:Rtigta^T>fff  program  for 
retraining  in  electronics,  there  is  a  wait- 
ing list.  Hie  unemployed  began  the  pro- 
gram as  almost  hopeless  unemployables, 
because  they  had  lost  their  livelihood  in 
the  coal  mines  or  other  forms  of  employ- 
ment, which  no  longer  afford  them  the 
oiHwrtunlty  to  work.  But  given  this 
chance  to  retrain  themselves,  they  will 
succeed. 

I  have  heard  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant leaders  in  the  electrocdcs  industry 
say  that  coal  miners,  once  retrained,  do 
the  finest  work  of  any  men  they  can  get. 
That  is  true  in  West  ^Hrglnia  and  other 
coal  mining  States.  Yet  without  such 
retraining,  those  men  are  a  hopeless 
waste  today.  Tlie  utilization  of  himtian 
resources  is  worth  10  times  what  the  bill 
would  cost. 

Mr.  DOUGELAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Probably  we  would 
never  have  had  the  general  manpower 
training  program  unless  the  pilot  project 
contained  in  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  had  been  passed.  The  area  rede- 
velopment training  program  for  specific 
Jobs  is  encouraged  by  loans  in  specific 
commimlties  with  high  unemployment  or 
underemployment.  In  other  words,  the 
Job  is  one  of  preparation  or  retraining 
of  men  for  employment  in  new  Jobs. 
What  is  the  use  of  retraining  people 
unless  Jobs  are  ready  for  them?  Sec- 
tions 6,  7,  and  8  can  create  specific  Jobs 
into  which  those  who  are  retrained  can 
go. 

So  these  are  not  competing  projects  at 
all.  They  are  in  the  field  of  community 
facilities  or  In  the  field  of  training. 
Neither  do  BauJl  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration compete.  Small  BosineBS  Ad- 
ministration takes  tbe  better  loans, 
under  $350,000,  and  can  make  working 
capital  loans— whl^  ARA  cannot.  SBA 
skims  the  cream  of  su^  loans.  Then  it 
passes  on  to  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  the  culls  or  those  that 
have  less  security  behind  them.  It  if 
supplemental  to  the  otber  programs. 
But  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration creates  additional  Jobs  which 
would  not  exist  under  proent  facilities. 

Mr.  MAMSnBLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  nnnols  yidd? 

Mr.DODOLAS.    lyidd. 

Mr.  MANSPDSIi).  Baaed  vpon  per- 
sonal experlenee  In  ny  own  State  of 
Montana,  I  know  tliat  fltaall  Buafnews 
Administration  and  Area  Redevelopment 
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Admlnltfaratt  m  work  hand  in  hand  on 
certain  projiets.  For  example,  I  have 
in  mind  a  b  ltd  in  one  of  the  ciUeB  of 
my  8tat»— A]  Meonda.  to  be  exact— which 
wa«  on  the  w  ij  out  and  would  have  been 
destroyed  hm  I  not  aartatance  been  forth- 
coming from  AHA  and  SBA  in  the  form 
of  financial  a  d  on  the  basis  of  loans. 

Tliat  city  '  rfll  soon  expertence  a  very 
depresslns  exmomic  situation  because 
some  of  the  c  ancentrators  of  the  smelter 
win  be  shtfleA  to  Butte,  a  mining  center. 
Had  tt  not  leen  for  this  combination, 
working  In  a  cord.  I  am  afraid  the  hotel 
would  be  on  he  way  out  rather  than  on 
the  way  up. 

Mr.  DOUG  jAB.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  IContaia. 

The  projeits  already  approved  will 
directly  crea  e  42.000  Jobs.  Using  the 
multiplier  o'  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Oommeroe  o  an  additional  two-thirds 
of  an  additk  nal  Job  for  every  Job  cre- 
ated, this  wfl  mean  26,000  indirect  Jobe. 
or  a  total  o  08,000,  or  approximately 
one-tenth  of  the  surplus  imemplosrment 
m  those  areaL 

The  PREilDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  8(  nator  frmn  Illinois  has 
yielded  to  hli  taelf  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOU  OiAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
-yield  mjraelf  8  more  minutes. 

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fron  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
an  addltlona  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOn<lLA&  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  tlu  pending  projects  would 
directly  crea«  47,000  more  jobs  and 
28,500  Indlret  Jobs,  or  75.500  Jobe.  or 
a  combined  ti  tal  of  approximately  144.- 
000  Jobs,  or  a  moat  one-fifth  of  the  sur- 
plus unwnpU  yment  —  unemplosrment 
above  40  pert  ent  In  these  areas — where 
the  unempla  ment  situation  is  worst: 
and  the  proje  :ts  in  connection  with  pro- 
posals whldi  shortly  will  be  submitted 
total  50,000  lobs  directly,  plus  32,500 
Jobs  Indlrectl  r.  or  a  total  of  82.500  Jobs, 
making  a  gra  od  cranbined  total  of  226.- 
500  Jobs,  or  I  nnoximately  one-third  of 
the  nnemploy  nent.  Of  course,  some  ol 
the  projects  \  rin  not  come  through  but 
others  wHl  be  submitted. 

I  submit  th  It  this  money  is  needed  in 
order  to  mak  >  an  attack  on  iinemploy- 
ment  where  II  is  worst — ^namely,  in  areas 
which  have  si  ifered  from  persistent  un- 
employment f  nd  high  unemployment  for 
long  periods  <  f  time. 

The  Senate  ■  frmn  Utah  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohli »  poured  scorn  on  the  low 
Interest  rate  of  4  percent.  I  am  not 
quite  certa&  whether  the  amendment 
which  the  Sei  lator  f  ran  Utah  is  I4>par- 
enUy  ready  t<  prcyoee  covers  the  Small 
Business  Adm  nlstration  program  or  not. 
It  would  be  UDomalous  if  he  prcq>osed 
to  allow  SBA  to  keep  a  4-percent  inter- 
est rate  for  ts  loans,  but  require  the 
Area  Redevel  wcnent  Administration  to 
charge  a  hlgli  er  rate. 

But  there  a  -e  other  factors  which  the 
SenatorfiroB  Jtah  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  do  not  I  Bern  to  xeallae.  Those  are 
the  direct  at  rantages— the  reinvigora- 
-  tion  which  a  mes  from  a/yiiMonftl  Jobs 
■^Mlt'wwl  ea  ninga,  and  the  benefldai 
effect  d  addl  looal  purehaalng  power  In 
a  commnnltar.  Not  only  does  it  mean  In- 
creaaed  trade  for  retaU  merchants  and 


increased  employment  in  the  service  in- 
dustries, but  also  it  means  that  many 
persons  who  now  are  on  relief  come  off 
relief,  and  therefore  the  State  and  the 
local  financial  burden  is  diminished.  It 
means  that  people  now  on  unemplosrment 
compensation  no  longer  receive  it,  and 
consequently  the  assessments  upon  em- 
ployers of  the  State  will  diminish.  It 
means  that  there  is  a  drop  In  the  distri- 
bution of  surplus  foods.  It  means  that 
people  who  now  are  not  paying  taxes  be- 
gin to  pay  taxes.  So  the  indirect  benefits, 
purely  the  economic,  material  benefits, 
of  putting  these  people  back  to  work 
justify,  in  my  opinion,  a  4-percent  in- 
terest rate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  extraordinary 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  his  co- 
sponsors  seem  to  be  getting  ready  to  cut 
the  total  amoimt  authorized  by  this  bill. 
They  are  ready  to  cut  it.  even  though 
that  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  re- 
lief we  can  give  to  the  imemployed. 
However,  they  had  no  such  scruples  the 
day  before  yesterday  when  they  voted  in 
favor  of  a  $2  billion  increase  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  to  provide,  not  meas- 
ures to  directly  help  commimities  at 
at  home,  but  measures  to  help  communi- 
ties abroad  and  to  help  big  business 
firms  which  are  getting  the  contracts  and 
are  being  financed  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  They  had  no  scruples  then 
against  voting  in  favor  of  the  provision 
of  such  funds.  The  yea-and-nay  vote  in 
favor  of  that  measure  was  73  to  1.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bxjmrrrl. 
whom  I  value  personally,  was  one  of  the 
73;  so  was  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoimacK],  who  signed  the  minor- 
ity views  with  the  Senator  from  Utah; 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  1  also  voted  in  that  direction. 
The  chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobkhtsokI. 
who  is  opposed  to  this  act,  also  voted  for 
that  measure.  They  had  no  scruples 
about  helping  people  abroad  or  helping 
big  exporting  companies;  but  when  it 
comes  to  helping  the  unemployed  at 
home,  they  say  too  much  money  would 
be  required.  They  do  not  balk  at  vot- 
ing for  $2  billion  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  but  they  do  balk  at  voting  for  $450 
million  for  the  people  at  home  who  live 
in  these  areas  of  economic  distress. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  srielded  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  Senator  from 
Utah  wept  copious  tears  because  of  the 
fact  that  In  Oldahoma  there  is  a  plaque 
which  states  that  some  facilities  there 
are  being  built  with  loans  from  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration.  But 
what  is  wrong  with  that,  Mr.  President? 
I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  hid- 
den its  light  under  a  bijshel  in  connec- 
tion with  these  public  developments. 
We  seldom  find  plaques  or  notices  stating 
that  certain  projects  were  constructed 
\xy  the  WPA,  the  PWA.  or  the  CCC;  de- 
q>ite  the  good  work  of  those  agencies. 


and  seldmn  do  we  find  a  plaque  which 
indicates  the  sources  of  the  works  we  are 
now  discussing. 

B4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  any  Senator 
has  to  do  is  go  into  almost  any  State, 
and  there  he  will  see  signs  stating  that 
highway  construction  programs  are  being 
carried  on.  Who  signs  those  notices? 
The  Governor  of  the  State.  What  im- 
pression is  created  by  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  the  Stotes  and 
the  localities  try  In  general  to  take  the 
credit  for  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
propriations, and  try  to  represent  them- 
selves as  being  the  authors  and  the 
beneficent  granters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  take  exception  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  because  when  I  was  a  Gover- 
nor. I  specifically  ordered  that  the  signs 
not  bear  the  name  of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  unique  among  politicians:  he  is 
the  most  modest  man  one  could  possibly 
imagine — so  modest,  indeed,  that  his 
modesty  is  the  greatest  advertisement 
any  Senator  could  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  jrield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say.  for 
the  Senator  fnxn  Ohio,  my  good  friend, 
that  Ohio  was  not  mentioned  specifically 
by  me;  I  believe  the  words  I  used  were 
"ahnost  any  SUte". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  happen  to  have 
the  honor  to  have  served  as  the  Governor 
of  my  State,  and  I  followed  exactly  the 
same  course  he  did;  and  I  know  of  sev- 
eral others  who  have  done  likewise.  So 
I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  use  a  little  discrimination. 
Discrimination  is  used  in  so  many  other 
ways,  that  I  should  like  it  to  be  said 
occasionally  that  there  have  been  men 
who  have  been  Governors  who  have  been 
reasonably  modest,  as  there  are  some 
today.  So  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  not  be  so  all-inclusive  in  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  are  occasion- 
ally Governors  who  do  not  do  this;  but 
they  are  exceptions. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  whether  the  present  Governor  of 
Ohio  observes  the  self-abnegation  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  practiced. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  this  time  I  must 
answer  that  I  am  not  my  brother's  keep- 
er. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  does  the  present 
Governor  of  <%io  observe  the  same  prac- 
Uce? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  do  not  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  the  Senator  fnHn  Il- 
linois has  yielded  to  himself  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
nothing  wrong  about  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  mention  the  fact  that 
these  projects  are  financed  with  TeA- 
eral  fimds.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  at- 
taching to  such  statements  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  such  criticism  comes 
with  ill  grace  from  one  who,  after  op- 
posing the  act.  takes  credit  for  a  proj- 
ect in  his  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  attention  has  been 
caUed  to  a  project  in  Utah,  the  United 
Park  City  Mines  Co.,  at  Park  City.  The 
project  involves  the  establishment  of  a 
year-roimd  tourist  complex  at  Park 
City,  Utah,  which  over  the  years  had 
been  deteriorating  into  a  ghost  town,  due 
to  the  curtailment  of  mining  in  the  area. 
The  area  is  ideally  situated  for  winter 
sports,  as  well  as  for  summer  activi- 
ties. The  area  is  ideally  located  from 
the  standpoint  of  accessibility.' 

Originally  the  request  was  for  a  loan 
of  $2,181,000.  That  was  subsequently  re- 
duced to  $1,232,000,  to  cover  only  the 
first  phase  of  the  program.  The  first 
phase  involves  the  construction  of  a  gon- 
dola lift,  several  chair  lifts,  a  T-bar  lift,  a 
restaurant,  an  activities  center,  and  a 
golf  course.  The  project  is  expected  to 
attract  private  capital  for  the  construc- 
tion of  motels  and  other  types  of  serv- 
ice industries.  The  Utah  Committee  on 
Industrial  and  Employment  Planning 
estimated  that  the  indirect  employment 
resulting  from  the  project  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1.700,  as  a  mini- 
mum, and  possibly  might  be  as  much  as 
3.500.  - 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recobd  an  article  on  that  subject 
entitled  "Rebirth  of  a  Mining  Town  Out 
West,"  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  9  on  this  year.  This  project 
would  never  have  been  carried  through 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiu), 
as  follows: 

Rebirth  or  a  Mining  Town  Oxrr  West 
(By  Jack  Goodman) 

Paek  Crrr.  Utah. — ^Thla  once-thriving 
mountain  eommimlty  la  a  hubbub  of  activity 
theae  days.  Miners  are  felling  trees,  engi- 
neers are  running  survey  lines  and  many 
spring  sightseers  who  come  here  to  explore 
the  countryside  find  themselves  playing  the 
role  of  sidewalk  superintendents,  watching 
over  what  amounts  to  the  rebirth  of  a  dying 
mining  town. 

Using  the  first  dollars  of  a  $1300.000  loan 
to  get  things  rolling,  officials  of  the  newly 
constituted  Park  City  Development  Co.  have 
hired  100  men  and  are  mftjrtng  <jirt  fly  in  a 
project  that  should  bring  back  a  modicum 
of  prosperity  to  this  faded,  but  picturesque. 
silver-mining  center.  It  Is  a  project  that 
might  spell  revival  and  restoration  elsewhere 
In  the  mountain  West.  too. 

Lying  In  a  narrow  canyon  6.980  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  timmed  on  two  sides  by  Wa- 
satch Mountain  peaks  rising  to  altitudes  of 
11,000  feet  and  more.  Park  City  is  as  well 
situated  as  other  area  resorts,  including  As- 
pen,   Colo..   Sim   Valley,   Idaho,   and   even 


Brighton  and  Alta.   Utah,  just   across  the 
Wasatch  ridge. 

However,  Park  City,  which  came  into  being 
in  1869  with  the  discovery  of  aUver-lead- 
zlnc  ore.  never  was  designed  with  recreation 
In  mind,  although  many  of  the  6.000  or  so 
rough,  tough  miners  who  Uved  and  worked 
here  in  the  extremely  gay  nineties  found 
plenty  of  fun  available. 

UCITAI.  or  EVILS 

Unfortunately,  along  with  virtually  all  of 
the  West's  hlgh-Uvlng  mining  centers.  Park 
City's  entire  way  of  life  was  tied  to  the  prices 
its  metals  commanded  in  distant  markets. 
There  is  no  need  to  review  the  economy  of 
the  West,  although  quite  a  few  Park  City 
oldtimen  can  be  found  today  on  the  town's 
cracked  sidewalks  who  will  launch  Into  a 
recital  of  the  evils  of  Washington  and  Wall 
Street  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 

Park  City  flourished  when  silver  was  up, 
and  it  flourished  again  when  World  War  I- 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict 
brought  new  demands  for  lead  and  elnc.  It 
has  survived  fires  of  the  variety  common  to 
all  Western  mining  towns,  and  has  been  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world  by  Its  share  of 
blizzards,  landslides,  and  the  like.  However, 
Park  City  has  died  slowly  these  last  dozen  or 
so  years,  as  demand  for  its  metals  dwindled. 

Although  the  town's  State  legislator  and 
barber  left  fbr  Las  Vegas  and  a  more  certain 
supply  of  votes  and  ahavable  faces,  and 
many  other  residents  have  gone  to  Salt  Lake 
City  for  missile-industry  Jobs,  or  to  Provo  to 
work  In  the  steel  mills,  1,000  or  so  Park  City 
residents  remain  here.  Some,  too  old  to 
work,  are  mine  pensioners  sitting  on  palnt- 
perted  porches.  Others  manage  to  scrape  by 
as  part-time  miners,  as  highway  workers  or 
as  owner-employees  of  the  few  stores  remain- 
ing In  this  up-hill,  down-dale  town. 

"After  all.  It's  pretty,  and  you  could  starve 
in  worse  places."  the  town's  last  physician 
said  before  shutting  down  his  clinic. 

Fortunately.  Park  City  and  the  adjacent 
countryside  are  hauntlngly  beautiful.  This 
prompted  a  few  canny  Salt  Lakers— the  big 
city  Is  only  30  miles  away — to  purchase  el- 
derly Park  City  homes  and  refurbish  them 
as  rural  retreats. 

OOKPAKB)  TO  A8PKN 

Meantime,  M.  Walker  Wallace,  bank-con- 
nected aclon  Of  a  family  owning  considerable 
mining  property  in  the  hUls  behind  the 
town,  compared  the  local  setting  with  Aspen 
and  found  Park  City  coming  off  weU.  Also. 
John  W.  Oalllvan.  publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  himself  a  native  of  Park  City, 
began  aiding  an  informal  "study  group" 
that  was  talking  up  a  "recreational  revival" 
for  the  old  town.  The  group's  members  in- 
cluded S.  K.  Droubay,  general  manager  of 
the  mining  companies  stiU  taking  the  last 
bit  of  ore  from  old  underground  workings. 

Soon,  a  new  breed  of  "engineers"  was 
roaming  the  silver-laden  hills.  Last  winter, 
skiers  traversed  the  trails  above  Park  City, 
map  making  and  picture  taking  as  they 
went.  Representatives  of  little  theater 
groups,  of  the  Utah  Symphony  and  c€  the 
Utah  Ballet  Theater  arrived  in  the  spring, 
poking  and  prying  In  commodlo\is  old  mill 
buildings,  a  hillside  theater  and  in  an  old 
but  stiu-dy  hotel. 

Next  It  was  formally  announced  that  Park 
City's  citizenry  and  the  major  mining  groups 
had  banded  together  to  form  the  develop- 
ment company  and  apply  for  a  sizable 
Federal  loan.  The  community  held  its  ooUec- 
tlve  breath  untU  word  came  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  $1,800,000  loan  had  been 
awarded  for  recreation  purposes. 

uamuzms  CKLOKATioif 
There  were  no  street  parades  because  the 
population  is  too  scant  and  most  streets  are 
too  steep.  However,  evidence  of  good  cheer 
was  visible  despite  Utah's  "no-Uquor-by-tbe- 
drink"  law.     The   region's   3.2  beer  flowed 


fairly  freely^  and  coffee  and  soda  water  were 
imbibed  at  gratifying  rates  In  Pop  Jenk's 
unpretentioxis  establlslunMit. 

Under  the  initial  phaaes  at  the  town's 
recreatlonal-devdopment  plan,  a  akl  lift,  a 
modest  lodge,  a  hiutop  restaurant,  and  trail 
clearing  are  the  first  construction  activities 
scheduled.  The  area  has  an  abundant  water 
supply— so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  some  closed 
mines  must  be  constantly  pamped  out — and 
a  sman  lake  is  being  blueprinted,  making 
possible  ice  skating,  fishing,  and  boating  in 
season. 

Riding  trails,  picnic  sites,  viewpoints,  and 
the  like  are  planned  along  the  presently 
uupaved.  but  spectacularly  scenic.  Guards- 
man Pass  road  to  Brighton. 

While  the  local  development  calls  for  ski- 
ing, camping,  and  the  like  on  10.000  acres 
of  land  to  which  the  old  mine  oompanles 
hold  surface  rights,  the  Park  City  project 
U  made  more  attractive  beeans*  the  old 
town  is  situated  in  an  enclave  between  the 
new  36,000-acre  Wasatch  State  Park  and  the 
much  larger  Wasatch  National  Poreat. 

Its  site,  which  Is  Just  off  four-lane  U.S.  40, 
and  the  fact  that  the  planned  recreation 
area  lies  outside  the  present  confines  of  the 
metropolitan  Salt  Lake  City  watershed,  are 
expected  to  hdp  the  boom-or-bust  mine 
center  boom  again. 

TOWN  axDisoovsaxD 

This  spring,  a  sizable  number  of  Utahans 
and  sightseers  from  other  areas  have  been 
driving,  hiking,  and.  In  many  instances.  Just 
loafing  around  Park  City.  While  work  crews 
are  improving  roads  and  cutting  new  trails, 
painters  and  photographers  have  been  dis- 
covering the  attractiveness  of  the  town  and 
its  setting.  Real  estate  prices  are  said  to 
be  climbing,  and  even  the  cost  of  meat  pies — 
a  local  delicacy — may  be  due  for  an  Increase. 

Of  more  importance  Is  the  fact  that  this 
section  of  the  West  is  Uberally  pockmarked 
with  mining  tovms,  moct  of  them  down  at 
the  heels.  Aspen,  of  course,  "has  It  made." 
with  winter  skiing,  a  summer  music  fes- 
tival, lectures  on  great  books  and  seminars 
on  philosophy  to  lure  vacaUonlsts. 

Now.  with  a  transfusion  of  Government 
funds.  Park  City  is  coming  aUve,  and  other 
high-country  oommunltiea  from  Idaho  to 
Colorado  also  may  seek  Federal  funds  for 
recreation.  However.  Park  City  resldentB  are 
not  worried  about  the  counter  attractions 
of  other  towns,  for  they  have  an  ace  or  two 
In  the  hole. 

First,  the  railroad  tracks  rimming  the 
Park  City  valley  would  be  a  perfect  setting 
for  an  old  steam  locomotive  and  a  creaking 
passenger  train.  Such  rtilcs.  If  obtainable, 
could  puff  16  mUes  over  to  the  Union  Pacific 
main  line  at  Scho  and  haul  rwrnnnrnfiH  bctck 
to  the  mine  town'fe  Vlctorlan-atyle  wooden 
station.  The  ride  would  be  a  scenic,  hour- 
long  trip  on  well-maintained  branchline 
trackage. 

TUMNBL  UBS 

Finally,  there  is  the  old  SUver  King  Coali- 
tion mine  tunnel.  It  ts  perfectly  feasible, 
local  mining  men  say,  to  load  sightseers  or 
skiers  into  enclosed  mine  ears  Just  off  the 
main  approach  road  to  Pai^  City,  carry  them 
a  quarter  mUe  into  a  mountainside,  trans- 
fer to  a  hoist  and  haul  them  straight  up  a 
mine  shaft  about  1300  feet  or  so. 

Once  they  were  aloft,  visitors  could  ride 
a  ski  lift  or  tram  back  down  the  outside  of 
the  mountain;  winter  vacationists  could  ski 
down  the  sU^ms. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Utah  mnH»mTMf  ARA  for 
sasdng  that  It  financed  the  project,  what 
should  we  say  about  a  Senator  who  op- 
poses a  general  project  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  then  goes  out  and  turns 
the  second  shovel  for  this  project  and 
basks  In  the  glory  of  the  project,  and  as- 
simes  credit  for  It? 
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Letters  ha  re  been  pubUahed  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Tr  hone  on  that  very  same  sub- 
Jeet.  If  f  re  n  the  opposing  side  of  the 
aisle  we  ge  an  amendment  providing 
that  no  fun  s  shall  be  used  for  publicity 
in  conneetic  n  with  these  matters,  I  say 
that  that  ai  lendment  should  be  further 
amended  to  >rovlde  that  no  credit  should 
be  taken  by  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  for  pi  ojeets  and  programs  which 
they  opposes .  If  they  are  going  to  con> 
tend  that  ti  «  Oovemment  cannot  take 
credit  for  t  m  projects  which  the  Oov- 
emment ha  carried  out.  certainly  they 
should  not  h  ive  credit  for  projects  which 
they  have  <H  posed  and  have  foiight.  Mr. 
President,  t  lat  is  hypocrisy,  plain  and 
simple. 

Mr.  soon  T.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ylell  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUdOiAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.SCOTpr.  I  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  by  nf  erenoe  been  good  enough 
to  exclude  t  le  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
his  statemei  t.  since  the  Oovemor  of  my 
State  and  bith  of  its  Senators  suiHwrt 
the  bill.  tho<  igh  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOn<  OiAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsyhranii  ^  had  been  in  the  Chamber 
he  would  hi  ve  heard  the  Senator  fnmi 
Utah  say  thi  t  Pennsylvania  had  received 
too  many  piojeets. 

Mr.  SCOT  r.  Of  course.  I  cannot  agree 
to  that  Stat  ment. 

Mr.  DOU<  OiAS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator could  n  >t  agree.  I  am  glad  that  we 
are  making  riends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  never  said  that  all  Republi- 
cans were  (pposed.  I  only  wish  that 
when  the  rol  is  called  we  may  have  more 
than  a  mere  half  dozen. 

Mr.  DOM  MICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Done  LAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield.      , 

Mr.  DOM  HICK.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  po  nt  out  that,  after  all,  there 
is  no  such  tt  Ing  as  Federal  funds.  They 
are  all  tax  :  tmds.  and  they  come  from 
all  over  the  ( ountry.  They  are  not  man- 
ufactured ix  Washington.  They  come 
only  from  a  mortgage  on  future  earn- 
ings. It  shot  lid  be  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  such  tl  ing  as  plain  Federal  funds. 

The  seoonii  thing  I  ought  to  say,  in 
due  deferens  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Is  th  It  even  if  the  Senator  from 
Utah  oppose  s  the  bill,  if  it  should  pass, 
it  behooves  1  lim,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, or  wh(  ever  it  may  be,  to  exercise 
Judgment  or  a  particular  project  within 
his  State  to  nake  sure  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  does  not  get  all  the  funds. 

Mr.  DOU<  LAS.  The  State  of  Illinois 
has  not  reee  ved  very  much.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  loo  I  at  the  record  he  will  find 
that  we  hav<  not  received  very  much. 

Mr.  DOM]  4ICK.  The  State  of  Colo- 
rado has  ha<  I  only  one  technical  assist- 
ance prograi  i. 

Mr.  DOUC  LAS.  Judging  by  our  ex- 
perience I  SOI  netimes  think  that  the  pres- 
ent adminlsl  ration  does  not  sJwajrs  ap- 
preciate Its  f  iends. 

Mr.  DOMNICK.  If  the  Senator 
would  look  It  the  list  of  projects,  he 
would  find  tt  at  the  total  of  technical  as- 
sistance grar  ts  to  Colorado  has  been  ap- 
proximately 157.000.  which  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  taxes  we  have 
paid  in. 


Mr.  HOU^AND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  am  being 
pushed  <m  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sist the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Very  well.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  State  or  an  area  which  does  not  have 
to  rely  upon  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  be  congratulated  because  the  bill 
is  addressed  to  meeting  situations  in  de- 
pressed areas.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  happy  over  the  fact  that,  looking  at 
the  map  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  brought  into  the  Chamber,  it  is  very 
evident  that,  nearly  60  of  the  67  counties 
in  the  State  of  Florida  do  not  require  aid 
under  administration  of  the  act.  He 
wishes  only  that  all  67  counties  were  in 
that  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     SodoL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  have  stated, 
States  which  are  not  receiving  assistance 
under  the  act  should  be  congratulated 
because  the  act  applies  only  where  there 
is  serious  distress.  However,  the  act 
cannot  completely  alleviate  that  distress 
because  it  cannot  bring  those  distressed 
areas  up  to  a  state  of  parity  of  prosperity 
and  employment  with  the  areas  which  do 
not  need  the  act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  very  eloquent  speech 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  the  measures 
connected  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
any  more  time.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  shall  merely  say  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know  from 
where  the  fimds  come,  whether  they 
come  from  the  State  government,  the  lo- 
cal government,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. All  too  often  local  governments, 
however,  take  credit  for  fimds  which  di- 
rectly come  from  or  are  transmitted  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  process  of  downgrading 
the  Federal  Government.  Local  govern- 
ments frequently  take  part  in  that  effort. 
Indeed,  U.S.  Senators  frequently  take 
part  in  it.  A  sense  of  proportion  is 
needed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOXXJLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

»«r,  MOSS.  I  appreciate  the  stanch 
defense  of  the  act  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  The  act  has  been  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  entire  coimtry  and  of  partic- 
ular benefit  to  some  of  the  depressed 
areas  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Mining  is 
down;  a  number  of  our  rural  counties 
have  experienced  very  difficult  times. 
We  have  a  niunber  of  projects  for  which 
we  have  received  ARA  loans.  The  Park 
City  loan  has  been  discussed.  Several 
others  are  now  being  considered  and  are 
in  various  processes  of  being  considered. 
We  hope  additional  loans  will  be  made 
for  those  projects.  The  program  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  State  of  Utah. 
I  assmre  the  Senator  the  people  of  our 
State  strongly  favor  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
period  the  ARA  has  been  in  oi>eration,  I 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  way  it 
was  going  about  getting  the  job  done 


which  it  was  assigned  under  the  act. 
This  observation  has  only  served  to 
strengthen  my  conviction  that  Congress 
wrote  a  good  law  when  we  passed  the 
ARA  Act.  and  that  the  objectives  of  the 
act  are  sound,  workable  and  socially 
desirable. 

The  basic  goal,  to  create  jobs  where 
none  existed  before,  has  done  much  to 
relieve  some  of  the  more  serious  prob- 
lems of  our  times — nagging,  chronic,  se- 
vere imemplosrment. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  objections 
to  this  bill,  they  seem  to  boil  down  prin- 
cipally to  the  complaint  that  the  ARA 
program  has  no*,  brought  relief  fast 
enough. 

ARA  was  never  intended  as  a  quickie 
miracle  drug.  Also  It  obviously  takes 
time  to  get  a  program  rolUng  when 
every  project  referred  to  has  to  be  de- 
veloped by  an  organizing  committee  of 
local  people  who  are  willing  to  back  up 
their  judgment  with  their  own  hard- 
earned  cash.  And  even  then,  it  is  not 
easy  to  cure  an  ill  like  unemployment 
which  has  been  festering  for  many 
months,  or  even  years. 

I  cannot  resist  pointing  out  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  complained  that  the  ARA  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  done  what  it  set  out 
to  do  that  much  more  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  now — 5  more  solid 
years  of  accomplishment,  in  fact — had  it 
not  been  for  the  pocket  veto  of  the  earlier 
bill  passed  in  1958. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  ARA 
is  in  confiict  'Tith  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. This  is  nonsense.  The  ARA  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  private  enterprise, 
profitmaking  system,  and  has  helped 
establish  capable  businessmen  and  sound 
businesses  in  many  areas.  This  Is  not  a 
case  of  representatives  of  a  Government 
agency  walking  into  an  area  and  sajring, 
"We  are  going  to  give  you  industry 
whether  you  want  it  or  not."  This  is 
a  case  of  a  locaUty  seeUng  an  industry, 
seeking  a  project,  and  going  along  on  the 
financing  of  it.  No  project  is  forced  on 
a  commimlty  and  no  borrower  can  be 
coerced  into  applying  for  or  accepting  a 
loan  or  grant. 

The  ARA  program  has  Its  beginnings 
far  down  into  more  than  1,000  areas  of 
the  Nation.  Its  success  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  imagination  of  our  busi- 
ness leaders,  on  the  initiative  of  broad 
segments  of  the  local  population  and  on 
the  efforts  of  State  leaders.  To  this,  ARA 
adds  its  financial  assistance  and  its  tech- 
nical advice — but  only  as  a  support  to 
local  efforts. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  act  is  per- 
fect, that  it  needs  no  amendment,  no  im- 
provement. On  the  contrary,  from  my 
own  observation  in  my  own  State,  I  am 
convinced  that  what  Is  needed  is  an  ARA 
with  enough  funds  at  its  disposal  so 
that  our  battle  against  stubborn  and  se- 
vere unemployment  can  go  forward  more 
rapidly. 

Many  States  have  been  harder  hit  by 
imemployment  than  my  own  State  of 
Utah,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  Utah  has  as  great  a  stake  in  ARA 
pending  projects  as  any  State  In  the 
country.  Nine  of  our  counties  and  two 
of  our  Indian  reservations  have  been  des- 
ignated for  assistance  under  the  ARA 
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program  because  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment,  or  becaiiae  of  low 
farm  income. 

So  far,  ARA  has  approved  eight  proj- 
ects hi  the  State  of  Utah,  four  to  help 
finance  industrial  enterprise,  and  four 
for  technical  assistance.  There  are  three 
Industrial  applications  pending,  and  one 
for  technical  assistance. 

Ttut  three  Industrial  applications  are: 

Th»  Anderson  Egg  Co.,  Heber  City, 
Utah;  total  cost.  $785,000:  with  ARA 
loan  request,  $492,000.  Project  will 
create  39  Jobs. 

The  Ephralm  Sanpete  Forest  Products 
Co.;  total  cost.  $190,000:  ARA  loan,  65 
percent;  will  create  21  jobs. 

The  Price  Plastic  Peerless  Products: 
total  cost,  $202,280;  ARA  loan.  65  per- 
cent; will  create  48  jobs. 

Hie  pending  technical  assistance  re- 
quest is  for  $31,345.  for  a  study  of  tour- 
ism and  recreation  on  Utah's  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

Of  the  four  industrial  loans  made  to 
Utah,  two  went  to  Carbon  County,  our 
coal  county  and  our  most  depressed  area, 
one  to  Juab  County  to  reopen  a  turkey 
processing  plant,  and  the  fourth  and 
largest  loan  to  Summit  County. 

The  last  one.  was  for  $1.2  million  to 
convert  a  10,000-acre  area  above  Park 
City,  Utah,  Into  a  recreation  and  tour- 
ist complex.  This  is  the  largest  ARA 
loan  yet  made  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Park  City  Is  one  of  Utah's  most  famous 
old  mining  towns— in  its  heyday  it  was 
one  of  the  great  silver  mining  centers  of 
this  Nation — and  it  is  still  most  colorful. 
The  mountains  around  it  are  ideal  for 
skiing,  and  plans  include  the  construc- 
tion of  a  iy2 -mile-long  aerial  tramway. 
Ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the  new 
year-round  recreation  center  took  place 
last  month,  with  Governor  Clyde,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], and  myself  present.  My  senior 
colleague  and  I  both  rode  in  the  parade 
before  the  ceremonies,  and  were  honored 
with  seats  on  the  reviewing  stand. 

The  $1.8  million  total  for  these  four 
projects,  I  emphasize,  is  all  In  loans, 
repayable  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  with 
interest. 

The  four  ARA  projects  approved  for 
Utah  are  all  technical  assistance  re- 
search studies:  a  $2,500  contract  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
ski  facility  in  a  former  mining  area; 
and  two  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
studies — a  $17,500  study  of  the  economic 
uses  of  wood  bsrproducts;  and  a  $14,000 
contract  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
setting  up  a  meat  processing  plant;  and 
$25,000  to  the  University  of  Utah  for  a 
study  of  tourism  in  the  ARA  counties. 

These  projects  have  made  a  total  of 
850  jobs  so  far.  To  those  who  come 
from  the  heavily  populated  Eastern 
States,  the  addition  of  850  jobs  to  the 
work  force  may  not  seon  impressive. 
But  when  you  consider  that  in  the  9  ARA- 
designated  coimtles  there  are  only  26,000 
potential  workers,  providing  jobs  for  850 
workers  means  fewer  woiicers  on  imem- 
ployment compensation,  or  public  as- 
sistance, more  families  better  able  to 
supply  thdi"  own  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

There  are  other  ARA  projects  in 
process,  in  the  pipeline.    For  example. 


five  Utah  counties,  in  addition  to  Sum- 
mit, and  the  two  Indian  Reservations, 
have  overall  economic  development  pro- 
grams which  have  been  approved  by 
the  ARA.  They  are  the  Manti  area, 
Sanpete  County;  the  Nephl  area,  Juab 
County:  the  Pangultch  area,  Garfield 
County;  the  Price  area.  Carbon  and 
Emery  Counties;  and  the  Heber  City 
area,  Wasatch  County.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  individual  projects  in 
the  mill,  and  these  will  all  help  stimulate 
Utah's  economy  and  ease  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  still  further. 

We  In  Utah  consider  ourselves  for- 
timate  that  only  nine  of  our  counties 
have  imemployment  problems  serious 
enough  to  qualify  for  ARA  assistance. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  many  other 
States  have  been  hit  much  harder  than 
Utah — and  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

But  unemplojonent  anywhere  is  seri- 
ous. Being  out  of  a  job  is  such  a  serious, 
bitter,  frustrating  experience.  We 
should  do  all  that  Is  possible  to  reduce 
it.  And  this  is  particularly  true  for 
those  in  more  than  a  thousand  areas  in 
these  United  States  where  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  work  force  has  been 
without  jobs  for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

Those  who  oppose  the  extension  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  are,  almost 
entirely,  those  who  opposed  its  enact- 
ment in  the  first  place.  They  said  it 
would  not  work;  they  now  say  that  it  has 
not  proved  itself.  What  else  can  they  be 
expected  to  say? 

And  their  statements  that  creating 
jobs  is  a  task  for  private  enterprise 
misses  the  point  completely.  I  am  sure 
that  private  enterprise  is  creating  jobs 
to  the  extent  of  its  ability  to  do  so. 
Depressed  areas  do  not  occur  because  pri- 
vate enterprise  wants  it  that  way.  De- 
pressed areas  occur  because  of  funda- 
mental economic  changes  which  usually 
are  no  one's  responsibility. 

Too  often,  the  economies  of  such  areas 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  solely  by  private 
enterprise  and  local  initiative.  If  they 
could,  we  would  have  no  depressed  areas, 
no  underdeveloped  regions,  in  America. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has 
proved  Itself,  but  in  the  2  years  of  its 
operation,  we  have  learned  ways  in 
which  the  act  can  be  improved. 

The  best  judgment  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  as  to  what  altera- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  act  to  make 
those  improvements  is  represented  by 
the  bill  before  us.  And  it  authorizes  ad- 
ditional appropriations  so  that  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  throttled.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  Mil. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  passed  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  2  years  ago  with  provisions 
that  the  first  phase  of  this  program  be 
sound,  businesslike  planning  at  the  local 
level— long-range  planning  of  what  a 
community  could  do  to  build  prosperity 
founded  on  Its  native  resources. 

Inasmuch  as  long  and  painstaking 
preparation  lay  ahead  before  many  com- 
munities could  organize  specific  projects, 
Congress  supplied  a  conservative  author- 
ization of  funds  and  lending  authority, 
to  start  the  program. 

Now,  2  years  later,  with  much  of  the 
first  phase  accomplished,  we  see  more 
clearly  how  large  a  program  of  these 


s^-llquldatlng  projects  will  pay  a  profit 
to  the  Nation. 

The  bill  before  us,  S.  1163.  corresponds 
to  that  need. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  forbids 
using  this  program  to  help  one  com- 
munity solve  its  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment or  underdevelopment  by  luring 
away  Industries  established  In  other 
communities. 

An  Area  Redevelopment  community 
must  generate  its  own  recovery. 

Toward  this  end,  the  act  provides  four 
essential  elements,  the  lack  of  which  was 
an  hisurmountable  block  to  progress  in 
many  depressed  communities  before  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  passed. 
Here  are  the  four  elements  every  local 
development  woi^er  and  businessman 
knows  are  hard  to  come  by : 

First.  Expert  research  on  the  possibil- 
ities for  new  local  enterprise — what  the 
community  can  produce,  and  where  it 
can  be  sold. 

Second.  Modernizing  town  faclUties 
such  as  water  systems  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, when  the  cost  of  such  faculties 
puts  them  out  of  reach  of  the  town,  but 
lack  of  the  facilities  rules  out  progress 
and  development. 

Third.  PubUc  loans  for  that  portion 
of  capital  needed  to  build  a  plant  whch 
cannot  be  raised  from  banks  or  put  up  by 
private  individuals,  in  a  community 
where  times  have  been  hard  and  private 
resources  fall  short  of  what  it  takes  to 
get  development  moving. 

Fourth.  Training  people  to  work  at 
new  kinds  of  jobs,  when  new  kinds  of  jobs 
are  the  only  ones  they  can  hope  for. 

Those  basic  principles  of  area  rede- 
velopment remain  sound  and  no  doubt 
the  only  practical  plan  by  which  many 
counties  in  my  State  and  other  States 
can  recover  from  the  effect  of  old  in- 
dustries dying  out,  or  climb  out  of  eco- 
nomic repression  based  on  their  never 
having  had  the  wherewithal  to  build  sub- 
stantial local  industries. 

We  should  not  emaciate  this  program. 
We  should  carry  it  through  and  insist 
that  its  administration  be  Improved,  so 
that  meritorious  projects  move  faster 
through  the  application  processing  stage. 
Nearly  all  28  counties  of  Missouri  now 
eligible  for  ARA  have  undergone  a  pro- 
longed period  of  population  decline.  In- 
dustries such  as  mining  and  timber  have 
dropped  off.  Farming  has  required 
fewer  and  fewer  people  to  matntjiin  high 
production.  The  counties  have  not  been 
able  to  furnish  employment  to  all  their 
people,  nor  adequate  opportunity  to  their 
young  people.  The  exodus  from  de- 
pressed rural  counties  has  led  many  peo- 
ple only  into  the  hardship  of  life  on  un- 
employment rolls  in  cities.  The  cities 
have  been  filled  with  newcomers  faster 
than  they  could  be  absorbed  by  urban 
industries. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  hear  different 
kinds  of  reports  from  some  of  the  area 
redevelopment  counties  of  Missouri. 

As  example,  Douglas  County  in 
the  South  Missouri  Ozaiks — population, 
15,600  hi  1940,  but  9,700  in  1960— the  loss 
averaging  some  300  people  a  year  through 
those  20  years  when  timber,  canning, 
and  railroading  Industries  decUned. 
Ava,  the  county  seat,  once  had  the  larg- 
est railroad  tleyard  of  its  kind  in  our 
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state,  cmplo;  Inc  100  men.  Tbat  indus- 
try disappe*  'ed.  But  through  are*  re- 
one  modem  plant  alone,  a 
year-round  Industry  makinc  golf  and 

bas  been  expanded 
a  loan.  This  has  brought 
to  the  eommunity.  Local 
bustness  and  development  leaders  now 
estlmata  tha  \  Vtm  long  outmigratlon  of 
people  Is  coi  ilng  to  a  halt  In  Douglas 
Ooimtj.  ttmo^  projects  related  both 
to  indiHtry  tnd  toorlsm.  all  generated 
throoiAi  Vbm  elforts  of  Douglas  County 
people  In  the  r  development  program. 

Cittens  o  our  area  rederelopment 
eounttcahaTi  nov  devoted  many  months 
of  hard  woric  to  planning  and  organizing 
advancement  I  baaed  on  this  program. 
As  they  look  >aek  on  that  work,  they  can 
testify  that  i  lRA  is  far  from  a  fount  of 
easy  FMeral  handouts.  It  is  a  program 
that  maTtnrti  es  local  effort  and  selfhelp. 
after  which  i  lRA  is  a  source  of  that  es- 
sential extra  boost  required  to  fire  the 
engine  and  i  et  revival  going. 

In  many  o  our  eoonties.  the  greatest 
potential  Uei  in  devidoping  natural  at- 
tractions in  he  Add  of  tourism.  Some 
new  fadUtlis  now  deoned  posdble 
throtigh  ARi  will  convert  seasonal  re- 
sorts into  ye(  r-roimd  centers. 

Tike  divide]  ids  from  such  developments 
are  far-read  ing.  In  one  Missouri  city. 
an  importaul  new  industry  is  now  being 
estaUished  t  trough  private  means  lie- 
eai»e — amon  i  other  principcd  reasons — 
the  expandirg  recreational  facilities  i  in 
nearby  area  redevelopment  counties  do 
so  much  to  B  lake  the  area  an  attractive 
place  for  fan  Hies  of  the  Industry  to  live. 

With  prese  it  efforts  continuing  at  the 
local  and  Sttte  level,  and  no  letdown 
In  admtaristn  Uon  or  congressional  provi- 
sion for  this  program.  ARA  can  fulflU 
its  possibUlti  !8  as  a  way  to  help  erase 
pockets  of  poverty  from  the  map 
of  America.  Our  f oUowthrou^  on  this 
program  is  oi  le  of  the  actions,  furthering 
the  security  md  prosperity  of  America, 
that  the  peo  >le  have  a  right  to  expect 
of  the  CSongr  as. 

lir.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Ifr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  the  Senate  wUl  act  on 
8.  1163.  a  Iri  1  to  amend  certain  furovl- 
akmaof  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 

Then  are  several  things  about  the 
basic  Area  R(  development  Act  which  i4>- 
peal  to  me  i  trongly.  I  want  to  vctaA 
up  some  of  t  lese  things  briefly. 

First,  I  wai  it  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  am  oppose  1  to  any  legislation  which 
puts  the  Feleral  Govemmcait  in  the 
position  of  lobMng  a  State  or  a  com- 
munis oi  its  own  initiative  and  respon- 
sfUUty,  or  eren  oi  interfering  in  the 
exercise  of  that  respcmsibility.  The 
Area  Redeve  opment  Act  not  cmly  does 
not  rob  a  loe  il  area  of  its  responsibility, 
but  actually  requires  that  communities 
put  forth  mo:  e  initiative  and  ^ort,  that 
they  exercise  greater  responsibillS  and 
c<mtrol  over  heir  eeonomle  affairs  than 
ever  before  1  they  are  to  pctftleipate  in 
the  privilege  I  and  aids  made  available 
by  the  act  It  should  be  rememb«ed 
that  the  ael  requires  that  riiglUe  re- 
development ueas  organiaeon  a  broadly 
representative  basis,  that  they  develop 
and  keep  ttvi  and  up  to  date  an  overall 
economic  dcrdopment  i^an  and  pro- 


gram, that  they  secure  State  concurrence 
in  this  plan,  that  they  develcv  individual 
lecofeiy  pipjects  within  the  range  and 
spirit  of  this  locally  developed  plan.  and. 
importantly,  that  they  develop  very  spe- 
dfle  arrangements  to  utiliae  local  funds, 
as  well  as  Federal  funds,  in  the  financing 
of  these  economic  growth  projects. 

These  are  statutory  requirements  and 
are  sound  in  every  way.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  charge  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  unwar- 
rantedly  interferes  with  the  economic 
recovery  responsibiTlty  of  commimities. 
I  must  say  that  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
parish  or  oonununity  in  my  State  being 
a  party  to  this  charge.  On  the  contrary. 
I  have  heard  that  some  <A  our  Louisiana 
oommimitJCT  are  complaining  that  they 
have  to  put  forth  too  miich  effort  and 
have  to  spend  too  much  of  their  own 
money  in  order  to  secure  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  act. 

Certainly  no  community  in  my  State 
is  saying  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  ARA.  Lb  giving  away  money  for 
economic  redevelopment.  That  is  fine. 
That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  in  a  free 
enterprise  system.  What  we  have  in  this 
act  with  which  we  will  deal  today  is  a 
partnership  arrangement  involving  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  set  of  finan- 
cial and  technical  tools,  the  State  with 
its  resources,  and  the  local  redevelopment 
areas  and  Individual  communities  with 
their  resources,  both  public  and  private. 
This  arrangement  is  not  automatically 
a  full  partnership,  for  under  the  act 
a  redevelopment  area  must  want  to  use 
the  XaxAr  of  the  act  in  its  own  program 
of  recovery,  and  must  carry  its  ovm  end 
of  the  load  before  it  can  use  these  tools. 
In  short,  this  partnership  becomes  ef- 
fective— in  fact  comes  into  being — only 
in  terms  of  a  voluntary  and  broad  exer- 
cise of  local  home  rule  responsibilities. 

Now,  how  is  this  partnership  arrange- 
ment woiidng  out?  Frankly,  if  I  had 
asked  myself  this  question  a  year  ago 
with  reference  to  my  own  State.  I  would 
have  had  to  give  a  somewhat  unimpres- 
sive answer.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
Louisiana  redevelopment  areas  were 
taking  their  first  organized  steps  toward 
understanding  their  economic  problems 
and  toward  mobilizing  their  own  re- 
sources to  meet  these  problems.  At  that 
time  only  two  of  the  parishes  were  de- 
veloping projects,  and  they  were  very 
small  ones  involving  the  use  of  only 
$232,000  of  ARA  loan  money,  supple- 
mented by  $130,000  of  their  own  money, 
producing  70  Jobs.  Today  ARA  and  its 
delegate  agencies  are  processing  projects 
devel<V)ed  by  five  parishes,  involving  over 
$17  million  of  ARA  money,  and,  most 
significantly,  involving  the  use  of  more 
than  36  million  dollars  of  private  financ- 
ing in  the  direct  creation  of  over  1,700 
new  Jobs  and  the  indirect  creation  of 
many  more  than  this  number.  In  addi- 
tion, I  know  of  at  least  8  other  projects 
thrtn^hout  Louisiana  which  I  feel  sure 
will  be  given  serious  consideration  by 
ARA  and,  if  approved,  will  greatly  bene- 
fit various  sections  of  my  State. 

It  has  taken  conslderaUe  time  for  the 
people  in  the  redevel<vment  areas  of 
Louisiana  to  discover  that  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  does  not  provide  for 


imlimited  and  irresponsible  handouts; 
that  the  act  does  not  replace  or  throttle 
local  effort  or  private  banking  and  fi- 
nancing; that  the  area  redevek>pm«it 
program  is  not  a  miracle  cure-all.  but 
that  it  Is  an  honest,  hardheaded  effort 
to  make  available  to  them  some  highly 
valuable  tools  which  they  thonselves 
must  use. 

Having  made  these  discoveries,  and 
also  having  discovered  that  they  have 
untai^^ed  resources  which  can  be  devel- 
oped for  a  wide  variety  of  Job-creating 
purposes,  the  people  of  my  State  are  now 
setting  about  aggressively  to  use  the  tools 
of  recovery  put  at  their  dlqwsal  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 

That  this  same  aggressive  use  is  now 
taking  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  ARA  has 
approved,  or  has  in  the  pipeline,  projects 
which  exceed  in  dollar  volume  the  total 
funds  authorization  in  the  original  act. 
It  shoiild  not  have  to  t)e  said  that  2 
years  of  redevelopment  work  with  the 
Federal  Government  participating  as  a 
partner  with  State  and  local  communi- 
ties is  hardly  enough  time  to  make  more 
than  a  promising,  but  impressive,  be- 
ginning in  attacking  problems  of  eco- 
nomic retardation  and  stagnaticm  which 
have  been  accumulating  in  hundreds 
of  areas  for  many  years  without  Federal 
participation. 

A  little  over  2  years  ago  Congress 
passed  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
thereby  offered  to  these  hundreds  of  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  a  package  of 
hope  for  the  future  and  of  opportimity 
to  achieve  a  new  confidence  in  them- 
selves. In  effect,  the  passage  of  that 
statute  created  a  covenant  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  these  areas  to 
last  until  June  30.  1965.  Hundreds  of 
commimities  have  responded,  and  more 
and  more  are  responding  daily,  to  this 
overture  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  them  in  Investing  in  a  planned 
and  sotmd  manner  in  their  own  and  the 
Nation's  future.  In  my  opinion,  the  ac- 
tion we  take  with  regard  to  the  extension 
of  the  ARA  program  reflects  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Congress  in  keeping  faith 
with  multiplied  thousands  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  people  for  whom  new 
and  permanent  Jobs  can  be  created,  and 
with  many  hundreds  of  communities 
which  do  not  have  the  necessary  funds 
and  resources  by  which  to  revitalize  and 
rebuild  their  depressed  economies. 

I  now  iirge  the  Senate  to  sm)port  with 
conviction  and  enthusiasm  this  program 
of  partnership  so  that  Congress  can  re- 
affirm its  offor  of  hope  and  of  valuable 
tools  to  persistent  and  tenacious  areas 
of  depression,  and  thus  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  original  ARA 
statute.  We  caimot  afford,  at  this  time, 
to  repudiate  the  vast  quantity  of  local 
initiative,  planning,  and  investment 
which  has  been  created  by  the  passage 
and  imder  the  stimulus  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  of  1961.  Now  is  the 
time  to  move  forward  confidently  and 
aggressively;  not  backward  either  by  de- 
sign or  by  neglect 

BCr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Boston  Globe  ran  an  article  on 
the  impact  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  in  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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Tlie  article  stated  that  ARA  had  been  the 
central  force  in  the  remai^able  come- 
back to  prosperity  that  New  Bedford  Is 
now  making. 

I  think  this  article  should  be  instruc- 
tive to  some  of  the  critics  of  ARA,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  who  seem  to  think  ARA, 
despite  its  limited  funds  and  its  only  2 
years  of  operation,  has  not  done  enough 
to  alleviate  imemployment 

I  believe  New  Bedford's  experience 
shows  that  the  ARA  program,  with  addi- 
tional funding  authority,  can  do  the  Job 
and  meet  the  highest  expectations  held 
for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "How 
ARA  Helps  in  New  Bedford,"  from  the 
June  20  Boston  Globe,  he  inserted  at  this 
iraint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows:  - 

Loans   Csbatb   Jobs — How   ARA    Hklpb   in 
New  BsDrosD 

(By  Peter  B.  Oreenough) 

Nxw  Bsorou). — Something  of  a  contagion 
infects  this  southeastern  Massachusetts  c(8n- 
munlty.    Call  It  "comeback"  fever. 

Behind  this  sense  of  resiugence,  to  an  in- 
creasing degree,  lies  the  help  and  Impetus 
of  ARA — ^the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration. 

Natiirally,  other  organisations  are  part  of 
it:  banks,  local  development  Interests,  labor, 
city  government,  educational  forces  and 
other  communal  agencies.  Bvt>the  catalyst, 
as  things  now  stand.  Is  ARA. 

No  other  Massachusetts  city — ^where  un- 
employment has  been  a  gnawing  factor — has 
gotten  as  far  into  ARA's  program  as  has  New 
Bedford. 

Alrectdy  there  are  four  going  ARA  projects 
here.   Six  others  are  pending. 

Only  Lowell  comes  close  with  two  opera- 
tions in  being,  and  a  third  in  the  works. 

"There's  no  question  about  it,"  says  Irving 
L.  ntmklin,  ARA  field  coordinator  in  Bos- 
ton. "New  Bedford  now  leads  the  State." 

What  gives  here?  As  recently  as  6  months 
ago,  banlcers  generally  turned  up  their  noees 
at  ARA  cooperative  schemes.  They  simply 
weren't  having  any. 

At  that  time  the  banking  people  generaUy 
were  opposed  to  further  Federal  spending. 
Now  there  has  been  a  major  switch  of  senti- 
ment, at  least  insofar  as  this  particular  Gov- 
ernment program  goes. 

First,  however,  something  on  how  ARA 
functions. 

This  arm  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1901.  The 
idea  was  to  help  develop  long-term  Job  op- 
portunities in  areas  of  the  Nation  afllicted  by 
unemployment  and/or  underemployment. 

In  effect,  the  law  makes  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  a  partner  with  private  enterprise, 
communities,  and  the  States  by  providing 
loans  for  establishing  new  Industries  or  ex- 
panding existing  ones  (in  troubled  spots). 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  f ormxilas  for  these 
loans,  but  most  often  they  break  down  as 
follows : 

Percent 

ARA  (approximately) 66 

Banks 80 

Local   development 10 

Applicant 6 

The  Government  gets  first  position  in  these 
loans,  at  4  percent  Interest  payable  over  26 
years. 

Banks  charge  the  going  interest  rate,  aver- 
aging around  6  percent. 

Money  coming  from  the  local  (aiul  some- 
times State)  level  is  subordinated  to  ARA's 
share.  Payments  on  principal  cannot  begin 
until  after  the  Federal  loan  is  repaid. 


The  ARA  fimds  are  made  available  for 
plant  and  equipment  costs.  If  there  is  also 
a  shortage  of  working  capital,  this  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's lending  authority.  Usually  SBA 
is  present  in  most  ARA  development  projects. 

So  much  for  the  ground  rulea.  What  do 
they  add  up  to  in  action  in  New  Bedford? 
Time  prevented  me  from  visiting  aU  the  op- 
erations, but  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
Shawnee  MUls. 

In  the  south  section  of  town,  directly  ad- 
jacent to  New  Bedford  Harbor,  row  upon  row 
of  brick  textile  mills  attest  to  former  days 
of  prosperity. 

At  first  glance  these  mills  on  either  side  of 
Orchard  Street  give  a  forlorn  impression. 
Their  emptiness  seems  to  symbolize  the 
much-publicized  plight  of  New  Bedford  or 
Fall  River. 

Then,  to  your  surprise,  you  find  they  are 
not  empty — at  least,  not  entirely  so.  All 
sorts  of  activity  is  taking  place. 

An  \inpretentious  doorway  at  685  Orchard 
brings  you  to  the  office  of  William  Forrest, 
president  of  Shawnee.  Just  beyond,  the  clat- 
ter of  looms  breaks  a  longtime  silence,  cre- 
ated when  the  old  Fawcett  mills  went  bank- 
rupt. 

"We've  created  46  jobs — out  of  nowhere," 
says  Forrest.    "So  far.  that  is." 

Before  they  went  back  to  their  old  textile 
trade  (Shawnee  is  producing  cloth  on  com- 
mission) ,  most  of  the  employees  were  odd- 
Jobbers.  They  mowed  lawns,  painted 
houses — did  anything  to  keep  going. 

Consider  Forrest  himself. 

He  had  been  a  superintendent  and  vice 
president  at  the  onetime  Atlantic  and  River- 
side mills. 

At  63.  he  had  intended  to  retire — before 
ARA  help  came  along. 

Shawnee  was  the  first  New  Bedford  opera- 
tion to  be  rehabilitated  with  ARA  funds. 
The  firm  also  got  help  from  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  and  the  Greater  New  Bedford 
Industrial  Foundation. 

"We're  highly  satisfied  with  what's  going 
on,"  Forrest  sa3rs.  The  company  has  156 
looms  going  In  100.000  square  feet  of  space. 

While  I  talked  with  Forrest,  a  nearby  pa- 
Jama  plant  operator  came  in  to  inspect  the 
second  floor.  He's  expanding,  needs  more 
room. 

A  man  fairly  chary  with  words,  Forrest 
put  a  great  deal  into  one  observation: 

"Textiles  have  been  our  life  work.  It's  the 
only  thing  we  know  worthwhile." 

Shawnee  acquired  a  bunch  of  old  looms, 
but  they  have  been  renovated  and  modern- 
ized to  the  point  where  they  do  a  competi- 
tive Job. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  ARA  funds,  Forrest 
and  company  treasurer  John  Leva  couldnt 
have  teamed  up  to  start  the  ventxire.  "We 
couldn't  swing  it  alone,"  Forrest  acknowl- 
edges. 

Shawnee  has  been  in  operation  11  months 
now,  with  no  signs  of  slack. 

Has  the  ARA  injection  been  successful 
with  everyone  in  New  Bedford?  Not  neces- 
sarily. But  the  pluees  greatly  outweigh  any 
minuses.  Those  close  to  It  view  this  govern- 
ment assistance  as  a  kind  of  "foreign 
aid  *  •  •  and  a  lot  better  than  sendlng-H 
abroad." 

Tomorrow's  piece  will  take  a  further  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  119. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativx  Clerk.  On  page  4,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  21  through 
23,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: \ 

Sic.  S^T&)  "^c  ftrst  sentence  of  section 
6(a)    of    the    Area    Redevelopment    Act    Is 


amended  by  inserting  "having  a  labor  force 
of  fifteen  thousand  or  more"  immediately 
after  "United  States". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  designate  as 
'redevelopment  areas'  those  areas  within  the 
United  States  having  a  labor  force  of  imder 
fifteen  thousand  which  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  but  in  which — 

"(1)  the  approximate  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  data, 
is  currently  6  per  centxim  or  more  and  has 
averaged  at  least  6  per  centum  for  the  quali- 
fying time  periods  q>eclfied  in  this  para- 
graph, and  the  approximate  annual  average 
rate  of  \memployment,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  available  data,  has  been  at  least — 

"(A)  substantially  above  the  national 
average  for  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
four  calendar  years,  or 

"(B)  76  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calen- 
dar years,  or 

"(C)  100  per  centiun  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calendar 
years,  or 

"(2)  disaster,  or  the  removal  or  the  closing 
of  a  major  source  of  employment  has  caiised 
an  unusual  and  abrupt  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment to  a  level  which  is  at  least  twice  the 
average  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  unemplojrment  would  likely  continue 
at  a  rate  of  at  least  twice  the  average  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  United  States  for 
one  year  or  more  if  assistance  under  this 
Act  shoiild  be  withheld. 

Counties  or  other  areas  which  qualify  as 
'redevelopment  areas'  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be  grouped 
into  appropriate  redevelopment  areas;  and 
the  Secretu-y  in  his  discretion  may  Include 
In  any  redevelopment  area  designated  under 
this  subsection  contlguoiis  counties  or  parts 
thereof  in  order  to  form  economic  develop- 
ment areas.  In  making  determinations 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
j^ded,  but  not  conclusively  governed,  by 
pertinent  studies  made,  and  Information  and 
data  collected  or  compUed,  by  (1)  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentaUties  of  the 
Federal  Government,  (2)  State  and  local 
governments.  (3)  imlversltles  and  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  (4)  private  organiza- 
tions." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  desig- 
nation of  any  county  as  a  "redevelopment 
area",  if  such  designation  was  made  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  one 
or  more  rural  development  projects  had  been 
located  in  such  coimty  prior  to  May  1.  1061. 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
ifONDsoN  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  How  much 
times  does  the  Senator  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  myself. 

Area  redevelopment  was  a  good  idea 
when  I  started  supporting  it  in  1957  and 
it  is  still  a  good  idea  today.  But  in  the 
6  intervening  years  men  and  events  seem 
to  have  conspired  against  translating  a 
good  idea  in  sound  action  to  relieve 
unemployment. 

Twice  bills  were  passed  by  Congress 
and  then  vetoed,  in  part  because  the 
legislation  was  faulty.  Then  when  the 
legislation  passed  for  a  third  time,  even- 
tually to  be  signed  Into  law  in  1001.  it  was 
so  loaded  with  extraneous  features  that 
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the  best  of  i  ifaihiUtiatfcw  would  have 

luul  trouble   iroperly  tinplfinentlng  the 

leglriatino. 

Then  stncei  the  administration  of  thia 


law  was  far  ffom  the  beat  and  I  am  be- 
bcre — the  whole  idea  for 
imwhUuf  taeAD  for  caaununittes  to  help 
Otemaeltea  li>  been  degraded  into  a 
"pork  barrtf '  program  that  has  been 
charged  Witt  poor  administration  and 
the  use  of  pi  ftlsan  political  considera- 
tkma  In  dtagtmalDg  money  designed  to 
hdp  the  une  nplored.  TUs  is  not  the 
faoH  ef  the  il  RA  Administrator  who  has 


had  to  eope 


irith  pressures  from  State 


and  congreas:  mal  powerhouses. 

In  the  pait  ff  years  I  have  always 
thought  of  area  redevelopment  legisla- 
ttfln  as  a  rifle  that  should  pinpoint  areas 
of  greatest  no  ed  and  provide  help  where 
needed  the  most.  That  was  the  objec- 
tive of  the  fir  i  bill  I  introduced  on  com- 
ing to  the  S^sate  in  1959  and  of  every 
redevolpment  bill  and 
sponsored  since  that  time. 
But  the  Isgtriation  that  passed  in  1961 
not  only  for  areas  of 
unemplojrment, 
buthad  tadteA  onto  it  a  provision  malting 
equally  riigib  e  for  assistance  areas  oi 
underemployi  lent  Then  a  provision 
was  added  ttat  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
"endeavor  to  distribute  the 


subsequent 


duooie  and 


merce  should 


projects 
States." 

As  a  resnl 
June  1  revea 


wi<  ely    am(M)g    the    several 


sand  ODuntiei — about  one-third  of  the 


total  in  the 
for  assistanrr 
eoneentratini 


7nlted  States  are  eligible 
under  the  act.  Instead  <tf 
on  uMmpIoyment  with  a 
rifle,  the  Are4  Redevri<q»nent  Adminis- 
tration has  feen  firing  assistance  lilce 
buckshot. 

Some  of  tike  projects  approved  have 
been  question  ible  indeed. 

The   ARA    aKVOved    in    fiscal    1963, 
ttiroogfa  ICan  h  25.  about  $19  million  for 


public  f  adllts 


Here  is  hoi 

this  project: 


Clasterad 
•  regal  crafwn. 

with   tiM 


nity 


aU 


u 


statistics  available  as  of 
that  more  than  a  thou- 


grants  and  loans.    Almost 


22  percent  wa  i  approved  for  one  project: 
a  coufentim  auditorium  in  Duluth, 
Minn.  li  woi  lid  provide  only  22  perma- 
nent joba,  wh^  becomes  a  eost  of  $217,- 
272  per  job. 

I  add  that 
equals  the 
pendlture  in 
Pennsylvania 
thing  like  $7 
mfllloo  eithe 
of  execution. 

In  fiscal  19^.  the  ARA  approved  about 
loans  and  grants  for  pub- 
Of  that  sum,  55  percent  of 


this  project  alone  almost 

amount  already  under  ex- 

the    Cmnmonwealth    of 

irtiidi  I  b^eve  is  some- 

mUlkm,  with  another  $8 

committed  or  in  jaoeesa 


$23  mHUon  Ir 
lie  facilities. 

the  d<dlar  volmne  of  the  public  facility 
loans  and  13  )ercait  of  the  pubhe  facu- 
lty grants  wei  t  used  for  one  project:  the 
CAlahoma  La  ce  Devdopment  Authority. 
Tourist  Oentc  r. 


one  publication  described 


an  lund 


liU^ 


the  lake,  like  jewels  In 
be  deluxe  caMxu,  equipped 
flMimiaa  and  aocou- 
m  lodges,  the  norfh 
nidwav  lodge.  wbtOt  togrthsr 
•ad  •pproprlAte  oommu- 
liBiUarty  equipped. 


The  bin  to  aid  depressed  areas  evokes 
this  lyrical  description  of  one  of  the  pro- 
jects: 

■sch  of  the  lodges  wUl  nestle  like  •  pearl 
la  its  own  a.600-aere  park,  and  each  will 
lukve  its  own  coQTentloa  halls,  swimming 
pools,  gift  shops,  tennis  courts,  golf  courses, 
boat  docks  and  marina. 

This  is  qviite  a  picture  to  present,  for 
such  comfort  as  they  may  get  from  it, 
to  the  unemployed  of  Wllkes-Barre. 
Pittsburgh.  ConneUsville  and  other  areas 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  fiscal  1963.  until  March  25  of  this 
year.  $36.7  million  In  industrial  and 
commercial  loans  had  been  approved  by 
the  ARA.  Of  that  total  24  percent  went 
into  the  financing  of  new  motels  and 
hotels.  I  understand  that  about  2  weeks 
ago  the  ARA  established  new  criteria 
for  hotels,  motels,  and  tourism  projects 
which  wUl  hopefully  limit  their  number. 

The  geographical  distribution  Is  also 
questionable.  We  in  Pennsylvania  have 
an  imemployment  rate  of  6.5  percent  and 
43  depressed  areas.  But  according  to  a 
standard  computation  of  the  tax  biirden 
by  States  Pennsylvania  pays  into  the 
Federal  Government  $26.9  million  for 
the  ARA  program  had  receives  back  only 
$15.3  mllUon. 

Other  States,  all  with  lower  rates  of 
unemployment,  seem  to  fare  better. 
Texas  paid  in  $17.9  million  and  got  back 
$37.3  million.  Oklahoma  paid  in  $3.9 
million  and  got  back  $25.2  million.  Lou- 
isiana paid  in  $4.8  million  and  got  back 
$17J  million.  Lucky  indeed  are  these 
"most  favored"  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  beheve  in  area 
redevelopment.  The  idea  of  providing 
"seed  money"  is  a  valid  method  of  at- 
tacking our  serious  and  chronic  unem- 
plojonoit  problems.  As  of  last  May.  ARA 
had  actually  approved  285  financial  as- 
sistance projects  which  would  result  in 
the  creation  of  42.000  new  permanoit 
jobs.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every  20 
direct  jobs  that  ARA  assistance  makes 
possible,  an  additional  13  jobs  are  creat- 
ed in  supporting  industries.  In  addition, 
ARA  has  miproved  396  retraining  projects 
to  fit  more  than  20,000  workers  for  new 
Jobs. 

We  have  to  do  something  for  our  peo- 
ple who  are  out  of  work  and  who.  in 
many  instances,  wonder  if  they  ever  will 
return  to  worlc  There  is  something 
corrosive  about  chronic,  long-term  un- 
employment. Tou  can  see  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the  stridden 
communities.  You  can  see  it  in  their 
children  who  are  underfed  and  under- 
dothed.  In  some  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  my  Commonwealth,  you  can  almost 
smell  the  death  of  the  economy. 

I  am  wllllrkg  to  try  again  with  this  ap- 
proach and  hope  that  those  who  admin- 
ister the  ARA  will  try  also  to  do  better 
by  our  unemployed  and  our  poor. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve, will  help  both  the  ARA  to  better 
administer  this  law  and  help  reassure 
aome  of  the  othw  members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  this  bill. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  sev- 
eral categories  of  eligibility  for  ARA 
assistance. 


Section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  provides  for  areas  of  most 
serious  and  chronic  unonplayment,  as 

follows : 

carnaiA  roa  s(a>   ubbvblopmknt  abxas 

First.  Unemployment  is  currently  6 
percent  or  more  of  the  woi*  force,  dls- 
coimting  seasonal  or  temporary  factors, 
and  has  averaged  at  least  6  percent  for 
the  periods  below,  and 

Second.  The  annual  average  rate  of 
unemployment  has  been  at  least  (a)  50 
percent  above  the  national  average  for 
3  of  the  preceding  4  calendar  years,  or 
(b)  75  percent  above  the  national  av- 
erage for  2  of  the  preceding  3  calendar 
years,  or  (c)  100  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  1  of  the  preceding  2 
calendar  years. 

Section  5(a)  areas  are  designated  on 
the  basis  of  data  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

This  section  should  remain  intact  be- 
cause I  believe  that  It  is  the  primary 
purpose  tor  which  this  act  was  passed. 
There  are  147  such  areas  with  a  total 
population  of  approximately  21.5  million 
people. 

That  is  why  I  think  this  section  should 
remain.  This  is  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  areas  provided  to  be  covned  in 
my  original  bill,  as  against  some  eight 
or  nine  times  as  many  projects  covered 
In  the  present  "pork  barrel"  approach. 

Section  5(b),  however,  would  be 
amended  by  striking  out  5(b)  1.  areas  of 
low  income:  median  family  inonne — 
population  census  of  1960— is  $1,887  or 
less:  5(b)  2,  areas  of  low  farm  income, 
median  farm  family  income — popula- 
tion census  of  1960— Is  $1,415  or  less; 
5(b)  4.  areas  of  low  production  farming, 
60  percent  or  more  of  commercial  farms 
are  "class  VI"— Census  of  Agriculture, 
1959. 

In  section  5(b)  this  amendmoit  would 
retain  section  5(b)  3  rural  dievelopment 
counties;  listed  as  such  before  May  1, 
1961. 

Section  5(b)  5,  very  small  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment, 
less  than  15.000  In  the  work  force,  with 
the  same  conditions  of  degree  and  length 
of  unemployment  outlined  under  the 
criteria  for  5(a)  areas,  above;  5(b) 6, 
other— areas  designated  to  allow  par- 
ticipation In  a  State  othowlse  excluded 
from  the  Area  Redevelopraent  Adminis- 
tration program;  5(b),  Indian  reserva- 
tion—oflldal  recognized  Indian  reserva- 
tion areas. 

Mr.  President,  as  <a  June  1,  there  were 
1074  counties  classifled  as  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  Area  Re- 
develc^ment  Act.  My  amendment  would 
reduce  that  amount  by  229  counties,  or 
21  percent.  The  areas  being  retained 
are  those  in  both  urban  and  rural  sec- 
tions which  have  chronic  or  persistent 
unemployment,  or  those,  such  as  the 
rural  development  communities,  which 
were  covered  by  comparable  Federal  pro- 
grams prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  ARA 
Act. 

In  some  of  the  criteria  established  in 
the  law— I  refer  to  Federal  Register. 
October  24. 1961.  seetimi  303.20— there  is 
a  reference  that  certain  types  of  areas 
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having  a  conditton  at  low  Income  and  a 
condition  of  sutastaattal  and  persistent 
unemployment  or  underemployment  and 
not  designated  under  sectkm  5(a)  of  the 
act  will  now  be  oonsldered  for  designa- 
tion as  redevelopment  areas  under  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  act. 

The  administrators  Ignore  the  0(m- 
j  unction  of  the  two  requironents  and 
forget  that  these  requiranents  contain 
the  word  "and";  that  it,  there  must  be 
persistent  and  oontlnulng  unemployment 
and  the  areas  must  be  eligible  for  other 
reasons,  such  as  being  areas  of  low  In- 
coQie. 

The  act  is  being  administered  not  to 
attack  basically  the  problem  of  distress 
and  unemployment  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  to  attack  a  large  overlay  of  areas 
which  are  deemed  to  have  a  lower  income 
than  some  other  areas  of  the  coimtry. 
This  program  is  being  used  as  an  at- 
tempt to  equalize  so-called  low-income 
areas  of  the  country  wltti  so-called 
medium-income  areas,  and  thereby  has 
become  a  "pork  barrel." 

When  the  actual  areas  of  distress  are 
considered,  it  is  significant  that  the  really 
distressed  areas  are  not  being  padded  by 
the  elimination  of  unemployment  re- 
quirements, because  obviously  they  have 
unemployed.  They  are  not  being  padded 
to  find  a  reason  to  give  them  money 
whether  they  want  It  or  not. 

The  proof  of  that  is  that  my  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  any  of  the  coimties 
now  benefiting  from  the  bill  in  the  States 
of  Alaska,  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Hawaii,  Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Maine.  Maryland.  Michi- 
gan. Montana,  Nebraska.  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  Vermont. 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  KEATOra.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  add  that  in  numerous 
other  States  only  one  project,  or  at  most 
two  projects,  would  be  affected,  and  a 
handful  of  States  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive money  in  areas  where  the  unem- 
ployment criteria  do  not  actually  apply. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIEATINa.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swernl.  I  believe,  a  question  which  was 
troubling  me.  There  are  now  13  areas 
in  New  York  State  which  have  been  des- 
ignated as  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  program.  Naturally  I  would  not 
wish  to  jeopardize  their  participation,  if 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  have 
that  effect.  The  Senator  has  now  given 
assurance  that  none  of  ttiose  areas  would 
be  affected  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  and  that  they  would  still  be 
eligible. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  correct.  I  refer 
to  the  hearings  on  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  held  from  April  30  to  May  6. 
1963.  at  page  65.  where  these  areas  were 
examined  by  counties.  No  counties 
would  be  stricken  out  in  the  State  of  New 
York  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Let  me  follow  that 
question  with  this  question:  If  the  eli- 
gibility were  narrowed,  which  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment 

CDC— 


The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  U 
minutes  of  the  Soiator  have  expired. 

Mr^  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional mlmtes. 

Mr.KBATma.  If  the  eiigibiUty  wete 
narrowed.  wUch  I  understand  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Senator's  amendment,  so  as 
to  emphastee  the  needs  of  high  imem- 
ployment areas,  would  it  not  also  have 
the  beneficial  result  of  making  more 
funds  available  to  those  designated  areas 
of  high  unemployment,  including,  if  I 
may  speak  colloquially,  the  13  areas  in 
the  State  of  New  York  which  now  are  eU- 
gii>le  under  this  act? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  would  certainly  be 
the  object  of  the  amendment,  and  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  the  effect  of  Its  ad- 
ministration, tor  the  reason  that  my 
amendment  does  not  attack  the  mone- 
tary provisions  of  the  bill  or  the  proposal 
to  increase  it  as  such.  The  money  would 
then  become  available  for  the  vast 
stretch  shown  on  the  map  in  the  exhibit 
on  the  floor,  where  the  concentration  of 
distressed  areas  is  tn  the  so-ctiJIed  Ap- 
pala^ila  areas,  along  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  and 
running  across  to  some  of  the  larger  ur- 
banized areas,  and,  across  the  top  of  the 
map,  where  a  number  of  ootmties  are  af- 
fected, along  the  northern  border. 

What  is  happening  is  that  6  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  wording  of  the  pork  bar- 
rel provision,  are  getting  an  entirely  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  money,  and  the 
229  counties  which  my  amendment 
would  eliminate,  are  very  largely  cov- 
ered by  these  6  States,  phis  2  others 
where  8  counties  would  be  affected. 
So  the  eight  States  have  been  getting 
a  free  ride.  They  not  only  have  been 
getting  a  free  ride  because  of  the  way 
the  provision  is  worded,  and  because  the 
issue  of  seniority  is  involved,  and  some 
of  the  most  senior  Members  in  the  two 
bodies  gratuitously  seem  to  come  from 
the  States  affected,  but  they  are  getting 
a  free  ride  In  an  area  where  imemploy- 
ment does  not  exist,  or  exists  only  in 
slight  degree,  and  at  the  real  expense 
of  the  areas  of  real  distress,  as  to  which 
so  many  protestations  have  been  heard 
recently. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  commend  him  for  formulating  the 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  very  sound. 
Unless  there  is  smne  evidence  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  these  are  the  areas  we 
are  supposed  to  want  to  help,  areas 
where  the  great^t  unemployment  exists. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  Unless  there  is  counter- 
vailing evidence  In  that  regard,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Substantially  the  same  kind  of  amend- 
ment was  introduced  by  Representative 
Oliver  Boltow,  of  Ohio,  in  the  other 
"body.  I  earnestly  hope  that  there  may 
be  some  expression  of  interest  If  our 
desire  is  to  provide  aid  where  it  is  needed, 
my  amendment  would  do  it.  If  the  de- 
sire is  merely  to  open  the  pork  barrel 
to  areas  which  do  not  need  aid,  but 
which  would  be  able  to  rejoice  over  the 
fact  that  the  activities  of  their  Mon- 
bers  In  Congress  have  enabled  them  to 


get  moneys  from  other  States  which  they 
do  not  have  to  pay  back,  that  Is  another 
and  less  fortunate  approach. 

The  FHBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BBBWsna  In  the  chair).  The  time  o<  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
ti<mal  minatea. 

I  pointedjout  that  In  one  project  alone, 
hi  Duluth.  Minn.,  some  $6  millioa  have 
been  expended,  as  against  only  $7  million 
so  far  expended  in  the  entire  Conunoo- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  So  this  mag- 
nificent hotel  is  provided  as  a  beautiful 
and  private  haven  for  the  rich  while 
the  citizens  of  humbler  ocMmties,  the  up- 
per and  kywer  Toder  townships,  Nanty 
Glo  and  sections  of  Cambria  County, 
and  distressed  areas  In  the  hard  coal 
regions,  are  being  doded  this  help,  al- 
though in  some  other  areas  it  has  been 
forthcoming.  The  only  relief  for  them 
is  to  get  the  rail  fare  to  take  them  to 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  into  the  area  of 
this  pearl  among  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  State  so  lyrically  described  in  the 
brochures. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  supp<nt  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  shall  ^foak.  on 
my  own  time  to  disoiss  the  bill  and  the 
Senator's  amendment,  but  I  witii  to 
express  my  sm)port  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  cm  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania by  hima^  has  expired.  He 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  rose. 

Mr.  SCX>TT.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  proceed  <m  his  own  thne. 
because  I  have  only  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsjdvania  had  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  At  this  time,  unless 
Bome  Senator  wishes  to  be  heard  on  the 
amendment,  1 3ield  the  floor,  but  reserve 
my  8  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
determine  what  the  Scott  amendment 
would  do.  It  would  eliminate  those  areas 
presently  designated  as  eligible  on  the 
basis  of  underemployment  or  rural 
poverty  and  would  restrict  the  eligibility 
simply  to  rates  of  imemplojrment. 

This  amendment  goes  In  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  from  one  which  lies  on 
the  table  and  Is  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mn.LZR].  The  Miller 
amendment  would  extend  the  rural  areas 
to  cover  almost  the  entire  rural  regions 
of  the  country.  It  would  eiqiand  the 
rural  areas  from  about  860  coimties  to 
wen  over  2,000  counties. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  restrict  the  number  of  counties 
by  250,  as  he  says,  although  I  do  not 
think  anyone  knows  by  how  much  they 
would  be  reduced.  In  other  words,  our 
Republican  friends,  like  Stephen  Lea- 
oock's  heroes,  have  mounted  their  horses 
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ifdluc  off  In  ftll  dliecUoiiB. 
Is  ridlnc  to  attMk  the 
is  rtdliiff  to 
•felaektikelhmt.  It  wffl  be  InCeresttnc  to 
how  tbi  ReiNiblloans  TOte  on  tbese 
I  »llcalls  If  they  vote  for  tbe 
8eott  smenanent.  eurtalUng  the  number 


snd  then  later  also  vote  for 
it.  extending  the 


of  eounttes, 

the  liiDer 

nnmhfT  of  cbunties.   If  tliey  do  they  will 

be  like  the  chameleon,  which  changes 

color  depen  Itng  upon  the  badcground  to 

which  it  is  <  xposed. 

MX.  KBAriNO.  lir.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ifr.  DOU<  ILAS.   I  yield. 

Ifr.  KBATINO.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  aciei>t  the  Scott  amendment, 
whIA  "moaXi  assure  him  that  a  good 
many  Repul  licans  would  vote  against  the 
mOflr  ameiMtment?  The  Senator  has 
beenwtthu  often  on  so  many  line  causes 
that  it  won  d  be  a  wonderful  gesture  if 
he  would  m  eept  the  Scott  amendment. 

Ifr.  DOm  ILAS.  I  hear  the  siren  song 
of  the  Sena  or  from  New  Torfc.  but.  Uke 
the  Homerii  sailors.  I  do  not  Intend  to 

IQOCIflDO  to   %• 

Mr.  liAN  [FIELD,  lir.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOm  ILAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MAM  IFIEU).  I  hope  this  is  not 
an  attempt  once  again  to  penalize  the 
small  State  I  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment  which  wm  be  of  benefit  to 
the  larger  ( tates.  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  con  ideratlon. 

Although  the  Senator  finom  minaJs 
has  at  timis  taidicated  his  belief  that 
there  is  a  lUfferenoe  between  the  Ug 
States  and  t  le  small  SUtes.  I  know  that 
on  this  ocM  >ion  he  recognizes  that  the 
doctrine  of  <  squality  should  stiU  hold. 

Mr.  DOU<  ILAS.  I  certainly  do,  and  I 
have  always  felt  that  way.  The  Senator 
from  Fennirlvania  evidently  does  not 
understand  he  difference  between  cities 
and  the  cov  atryslde.  In  the  cities,  the 
vast  maj<nrit  r  of  the  people  who  are  em- 
Idoyed  WM-I  for  wages  <a  for  galaries. 
If  they  are  lot  on  the  payroll,  they  are 
unemployed.  It  is  therefore  possible  to 
draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
employed  aitd  the  unemployed.  How- 
ever, in  the  countryside  people,  in  the 
main,  own  t  leir  farms,  and  are  self-em- 
Idoyed.  It  i  \  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whetler  they  are  unemployed. 
because  the]  work  part  time.  It  is  un- 
deremploym  snt  rather  than  unemploy- 
ment which  is  the  primary  difficulty  in 
the  rural  an  as.  plus,  as  I  have  said,  pov- 
erty and  low  bicomes. 

Ttie  first  objection  to  the  Scott 
amendment  is  that  we  cannot  measure 
pure  unemp]  ayment  in  rural  areas.  The 
amendment  is,  therefore,  impracticable 
from  that  st  uidpoint. 

In  the  seo  Hid  place,  it  does  not  reach 
the  real  hea  t  of  the  question,  which  is 
rural  pover  y  and  underemployment. 
It  is  the  pui  pose  of  our  rural  projects, 
under  sectio  i  5(b) ,  to  grapple  with  the 
peculiar  prctdems  of  the  countryside; 
namely,  un  leremplcqrment  and  rural 
poverty. 

I  h(V)e.  ttu  refore,  that  the  amendment 
win  be  defea  ed. 

However,  [  like  one  section  of  the 
amendment  >f  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.   I  ^hink  it  is  ezceUent    I  in- 


vite his  attention  to  it.  I  refer  to  that 
portion  beginning  at  line  36  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment  and  eztoidlng  to  the 
period  in  line  6  on  page  3.  This  is  the 
provision  which  permits  the  various 
counties  to  be  grouped  together,  and 
permits  contiguous  counties  or  parts 
thereof  to  be  Joined  to  form  economic 
develc^nnent  areas.  I  believe  that  is  an 
ezceUent  provision  in  the  amendment. 
If  it  is  offered  separately,  I  shaU  be  glad 
to  accept  it. 

However,  the  benefit  in  the  amend- 
ment as  a  whole  is  too  slight  to  carry 
such  a  heavy  burden  of  ImpossibiUty  and 
unftdmesB  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  pnH>osing  to  saddle  us  with. 
I  win  cocv)erate  with  Republicans  when- 
ever they  offer  a  constrictive  measure. 
but  not  when  they  pnnxMe  to  "gut"  a 
program,  as  when  they  propose  to  turn 
loose  the  Appalachian  counties  and  pov- 
erty-stricken rural  counties  aU  over  the 
country:  in  such  a  case  I  certainly  wlU 
not  cooperate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  indicated  that  some  good  re- 
sides in  his  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  an  admission  which  I  am 
glad  to  get  from  him.  I  hope  he  does 
not  mean  to  derogate  the  people  In  the 
distressed  Appalachian  areas,  in  whose 
welfare  I  am  interested,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Somtor  is  also. 

Mr.  DOnOLAS.  I  am  trying  to  to- 
clude  them.  The  Senator  would  ex- 
clude them,  because  underemployment 
and  low  income  are  the  primary  causes 
of  the  poverty  in  the  smaU  coimtry  farm 
areas. 

Mr.  SCXyiT.  My  amendment  would 
not  do  that.  It  would  not  exclude  even 
one  county  in  my  State  or  in  West  Vir- 
ginia or  in  Ohio  or  in  Illinois. 

After  a  vote  shaU  have  been  had  on  my 
amendment,  and  if  It  should  not  prevaU. 
In  line  with  the  Senator's  suggestion, 
which  I  appreciate.  I  shall  offer  the  pro- 
vision to  which  he  has  referred  as  a 
separate  provision.  I  thank  him  for  his 
generotis  understanding  and  the  fact 
that  he  recognizes  some  good  resides  in 
Republicans,  and  that  some  good  can  be 
found  in  my  argument,  as  I  certainly  can 
find  in  tiis.  Therefore  I  wlU  propose  that 
part  of  the  amendment  to  which  he  has 
referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comment  However.  I  wish  he 
would  be  less  generous  with  my  time.  I 
am  ready  for  a  vote.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment i^hlch  was  offered  in  the  Hoiise  by 
Representative  Olivm  Bolton  of  Ohio, 
and  which  was  voted  down  by  a  big  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  will  be  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  Senator 
jield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  comments  which  were  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTTj  concerning  one  of 
the  projects  in  Oklahoma.  This  partic- 
ular project,  described  in  the  eloquent 
remaiks  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, quoting  from  a  brochure  or  pam- 
yPhlet  which  was  distributed  in  connec- 
"t^n  with  the  project  on  Lake  Eufaula, 


Is  one  that  was  conceived  and  originated 
during  my  administration  as  Governor 
of  Oklahoma.  That  position  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  project,  as  wen  as  my 
familiarity  with  the  area  in  general, 
make  it  important  for  me  to  make  sev- 
eral observations  about  the  f  easibUity  of 
this  particular  project. 

First  of  aU,  in  line  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouolasI  has 
said  concerning  the  amendment  on  pages 
2  and  3  of  the  proposed  Scott  amend- 
ment, it  is  worthy  to  note  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  five  counties  immedi- 
ately surrounding  Lake  Eufaula,  which 
would  be  most  directly  affected,  these 
two  lodges  would  qualify  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  adopted. 

I  believe  we  should  first  consider  the 
merit  of  the  project  in  this  area.  The 
quesUon  is.  Does  it  qualify?  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  what  the  project  is 
or  how  it  is  described  in  brochures  which 
are  distributed  to  advertise  it. 

First  of  aU,  four  of  the  five  counties 
which  surround  Lake  Eufaula.  and 
which  are  most  directly  affected  by  the 
two  lodges,  qualify  under  section  5(a). 
Foiu*  of  the  five  counties  have  imem- 
ployment  ranging  from  a  mtntmnm  of  10 
percent  to  a  maximum  of  28  percent. 

Only  one  of  the  five  counties,  which 
does  not  qualify  under  5(a).  would  cer- 
tainly be  taken  hi  under  5(b) .  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  which  aUows,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  re- 
grouping of  counties  into  an  area  devel- 
opment grouping. 

Therefore,  under  either  circumstance, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, this  project  would  be  qualified 
imder  the  law. 

This  particular  area,  Pittsbiirg  County 
and  Okmulgee  County.  Okla.,  suffer  from 
unemployment  as  a  result  of  the  sub- 
stantial drop  in  coal  mining  operations. 
This  is  a  subject  with  which,  I  am  sxu-e, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  quite 
familiar.  Both  of  these  counties  had 
substantial  coal  mining  operations. 
These  have  passed,  as  they  have  passed 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  same  is  true  with 
agrictilture.  Whereas  cotton,  com  and 
other  agricultiiral  products  have  been 
grown  there  in  the  past,  during  the  last 
20  years  that  land  has  been  turned  back 
to  grass  and  cattle.  This  fact  also  has 
contributed  to  imemployment  in  the 
area. 

I  should  make  comment  with  respect 
to  the  allegation  that  this  is  a  project  in 
the  "pork  barrel"  or  political  category. 
This  is  not  the  case  at  aU.  First  of  aU, 
the  citation  of  figures  about  the  money 
being  approved  during  the  fiscal  year 
1962  is  not  accurate,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  project  was  not  finally  ap- 
proved until  this  year. 

As  I  said,  it  originated  diu-ing  my  term 
in  the  Governor's  office.  I  went  out  of 
office  in  January.  I  was  succeeded  by 
the  first  Republican  Governor  that 
Oklahoma  has  had.  It  is  true  that  some 
Democrats  have  gone  about  the  State 
boasting  about  this  project.  We  have 
bragged  about  the  fact  that  it  wiU  defi- 
nitely help  in  areas  of  underemplosrment. 
But  also.  I  think  it  worthy  of  note  that 
my  successor,  the  Republican  Governor 
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of  Oklahoma,  took  up  where  I  left  off 
and  has  sought  Just  as  vigoroudy  to  see 
to  it  that  the  project  was  completed  ***d 
approved  by  the  Pedcral  GoveniBient. 
He  has  also  gone  about  the  State  brag- 
ging equally  as  much  about  his  partici- 
pation in  the  project. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCXyiT.  The  Senator  has  helped 
me  to  make  a  pohit,  which  is  that  Ad- 
ministrator Batt  is  not  to  be  criticized. 
Notlilng  I  have  said  is  to  be  imderstood 
as  criticism  of  him.  I  know  him,  and  I 
know  his  abilities.  I  know  he  has  done 
as  well  as  he  can  in  view  of  what  I  re- 
ferred to  as  expressions  fnm  Congress 
and  from  the  States. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  former  Governor  of  Okltdioma  and 
the  present  Governor  of  Oklahoma  that 
they  do  a  certain  amount  of  cheering, 
because  they  were  successful  in  securing 
these  fimds. 

What  I  addressed  my  remarks  to  was 
not  the  conduct  of  ARA  officials  concern- 
ing little  projects  like  putting  sewerage 
into  a  borough  which  could  not  attract 
industries  and  has  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. 

The  ARA  has  said  it  would  give  higher 
priority  to  little  projects.  It  has  said 
that  when  it  has  already  given  $337,000 
for  an  area,  it  could  not  do  it  again.  But 
if  there  was  a  Uttle  project  requiring 
$50,000  or  $90,000.  perhaps  it  could  help, 
but  it  does  not  favor  providing  money  for 
big  projects. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  that 
we  have  given  more  money  for  niunbers 
of  smaUer  projects.  So  when  I  point  out 
the  size  of  the  project,  I  am  more  con- 
cerned with  what  the  ARA  considers  rea- 
sonable than  I  am  with  the  glamorous 
aspects  of  the  brochure. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  a  former 
Democratic  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  who 
was  eager  and  enthusiastic  about  seek- 
ing approval  for  this  project,  and  know- 
ing also  the  attitude  of  the  present  Re- 
publican Governor  of  Oklahoma,  who  is 
equally  enthusiastic  about  it.  I  am  sure 
I  could  speak  for  him  and  say  we  would 
certainly  enjoy  welcoming  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
inspect  this  project  in  Oklahoma  with  us. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  sometimes  grow  so 
weary  of  stressing  the  advantages  of 
Pennsylvania  that  I  may  accept  the  invi- 
tation from,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  visit  his  Stote. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    ISx.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brkwstu  in  the  cliair).  The  Senator 
from  lUinois  has  the  floor.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York;  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  call  up  my  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  under  the 
precedents,  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  order  imtil  aU  time 
was  either  used  or  yielded  back.  Does 
cither  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish  to 
titilise  the  remainder  of  his  timie.  or  do 
Senators  jiOA  back  the  ronainder  ot 
their  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  WiU  yield  back  the  remahider  of 
his  time  on  this  amendment,  I  will  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER,  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  yields  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time,  and  the  Senator 
tmca.  Pennsylvania  yields  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  to  the  amendm^t. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tne 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  Lbgbslativx  Clkbk.  On  page  1. 
line  10.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$15,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$10,000." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  only 
reason  for  offering  the  amendment  is  to 
get  time  to  speak  upon  the  bill  and  the 
amendment.  I  asked  for  time,  as  is 
usual,  but  could  not  get  it.  I  do  not 
blame  anyone  for  that,  although  it  seems 
a  little  odd  that  time  was  yielded  back 
rather  than  used  on  the  amendment. 
But  this  is  Just  as  good  a  technique  as 
any. 

On  my  own  time,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not. 
that  any  amendment  to  a  pending 
amendment  is  in  order  by  any  Senator, 
and  that  Senator  may  then,  under 
unanimous  consent,  have  a  half  hour  of 
time,  provided  he  waits  imtil  the  time 
on  the  amendment  which  is  imder  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  has  either  ex- 
pired or  has  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  please  restate 
his  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not. 
that  any  Senator  may  move  to  amend 
any  amendment  which  is  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate,  and  that  imder 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  he  is 
entitled  to  IS  minutes  of  time,  one-half 
of  30  minutes,  once  the  time  on  the 
amendment  which  is  under  consideration 
has  either  expired  or  has  been  yielded 
back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  Senator  frcHn  New 
York  is  correct, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  say  that  because  I 
served  in  the  other  body,  and  even  there 
a  Member  can  always  get  5  minutes. 
Here.  I  am  glad  to  say.  even  by  unani- 
mous ccmsent,  he  can  get  15  minutes, 
sometimes  m<ne.  I  think  it  is  weU  that 
we  aU  imderstand  that  we  cannot  be  cut 
off  at  any  time.  I  am  against  filibusters, 
but  I  am  not  against  the  right  of  Sena- 
tors (rf  the  United  States  to  spesdc  I 
prefer  to  get  time  in  the  usual  way,  by 
aUocatton  from  Senators  who  control  it 
at  the  moment.  But  if  I  cannot,  as  I 
could  not  in  this  case,  I  wish  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  no  Senator  can  be 
shut  off  from  debating  any  subject  in 


this  caiamber,  even  und^  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  uzuierstand  that  I  had 
8  minutes  remaining.  Had  he  asked  me 
for  time.  I  woiild  have  cheerfully  yielded 
him  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand,  but  I  did 
not  wish  to  intrude  upon  the  Senator  be- 
cause he  was  carrying  the  laboring  oar. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  no  feeling 
about  it.  since  I  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  the  bin. 

I  ShaU  probably  vote  for  the  biU.  I 
came  back  from  New  York,  after  a  very 
brief  round  trip,  this  morning,  because  I 
thought  perhaps  my  vote  might  be  nec- 
essary to  pass  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  situation  might 
be  a  Uttle  close  in  some  quarters,  but 
hi  fairness  to  the  State  I  represent, 
which  is  a  great  industrial  State  and 
pays  a  huge  amount  of  taxes,  and  in 
fairness  to  those  ^fho  would  wish  to  sup- 
port this  idea,  we  should  xmderstand 
clearly  what  we  are  about.  I  think  the 
situation  gets  a  Uttle  fuzzy,  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  helps  to  make 
it  very  clear. 

The  bm  is  not  our  only  effort  to  deal 
with  unemployment  in  this  coimtry.  My 
beloved  coUeague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DottglasI. 
presides  over  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  is  engaged  in  an  exhaus- 
tive effort  to  determine  what  to  do  about 
the  general  unonployment  situation  in 
the  United  States,  now  amounting  to 
approximately  5  mlUlon.  So  far,  by  the 
commitment  of  resources  entrusted  to 
the  ARA,  the  ARA  says  it  has  employed 
about  69,000  persons.  Perhaps  with  the 
resources  we  propose  to  commit  to  them 
now,  they  might  do  better;  they  might 
bring  employment  up  to  100,000  more. 
Let  us  assume  that  ttMy  win  do  so.  That 
is  stlU  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  unemployment  picture  in  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  as  a  measure  to  alleviate 
unemployment,  the  biU  would  not  be 
Justified,  and  I  would  vote  against  it.  I 
think  that  would  be  the  pn^^er  policy. 
Nor  is  the  biU  justified  as  a  measure  to 
deal  with  technological  change  in  farm- 
ing in  the  United  States.  We  have  rural 
redevelc^unent  programs  now  operating 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  has  special 
expertise  and  special  techniques  to  deal 
with  those  problems.  It  seems  to  be  the 
popular  c<mcept  in  Government  that 
every  time  we  'do  somethmg  of  this  na- 
ture, we  must  do  it  across  the  board,  or 
else  it  will  not  accomplish  its  purpose. 

So,  as  the  French  say,  we  have  a  pour 
boire. 

The  same  condition  Obtains  in  respect 
to  Federal  aid  to  education.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentuclcy  [Mr.  CoopbI  and 
I  voted  for  the  proposition  that  States 
which  think  they  pay  the  optimum  for 
education  could  not  make  the  grade  for 
Federal  aid  for  education.  We  did  not 
get  anywhere. 

That  seems  to  be  the  fashion,  but 
that  does  not  make  it  right.    It  does  not 
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Wlimt  tiM  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  tiy* 
ing  to  do  1 1  to  deal  with  the  hard  eore 
of  unemplo  rment.  It  is  betnc  dealt  with 
DOW  by  a  iroader  national  policy  of  a 
tax  cut,  wl  ieh  I  favor  and  the  Senator 
from  IDino  i  fayors.  and  by  other  meas- 
ures. I  ho  >e,  too.  that  it  may  be  dealt 
with  by  a  renunping  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  to  h^  p  businesses  by  talcing  some 
of  the  burd  si  off  their  backs,  and  things 
of  that  kin  L  Tliat  is  what  we  are  di- 
recting towi  ird  the  5  million  unemployed. 
In  addition,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  I  iven  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
o(msiderati<  n  to  our  fiscal  policy,  our 
mooey-mai  agement  poUcy.  our  credit 
policy,  and  our  international  balance  of 
pajnnents. 

Mr.  Presl  lent,  we  are  extronely  timid 
about  using  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  do  something  about  the  re- 
tardation 0 '  the  economic  development 
of  our  ooun  ry.  I  think  we  are  overtlmid 
about  that,  and  are  hurting  ourselves. 

All  these  i  neasures  have  no  direct  rela- 
tionship to  this  bill,  which  1b  for  the 
purpose  ai  dealing  with  hard-core  un- 
employmen  — ^for  example,  in  Pexmsyl- 
vania.  whei  s.  technologically,  vast  areas 
have  beoi  i  lade  obsolescent  by  virtue  of 
changes  in  he  economic  situation.  They 
may  again  be  prosperous,  for  example. 
by  means  o:  the  development  of  thermal 
production  >f  steam,  undergroimd.  But 
the  bill  is  ntended  to  deal  with  hard- 
core unemp  oyment  attributable  econom- 
ically to  thi  fact  that  a  community  has 
lost  an  arm  and  a  leg  or  two  arms  or  two 
legs.   On  til  ftt  basis,  I  support  the  bill. 

We  shoul  1  see  to  it  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  an  ounts  needed;  and  we  should 
make  sure  t  lat  there  is  fair  administra- 
tion which  i  i  catholic  with  respect  to  that 
objective. 

Thus,  the  bin  is  a  sound  one. 


I  believe 


iiat  the  amendment  of  the 


changes  in 
Natt<m.    So 
ticming  our 


Senator  fra  a  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
is  conducive  to  that  end.  and,  therefore, 
that  the  bil  as  thus  amended  would  be 
preferable  U  >  the  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  snphasiae  why  I  support  the 
bill  and  wb  A  the  bill  is  supposed  to  do. 
I  have  not  b  sard  those  points  articulated 
sufliciaatly. 

The  bill  U  important  because  it  is  Jus- 
ttfled  in  ten  as  of  using  the  resources  of 
the  United  I  Utes  to  help  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  unein  ^loyment.  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  hi  rd-core  unemployment,  on 
the  one  haid.  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  being  dtalt  with  by  making  other 
the  ecouMnic  policy  of  the 
we  are  Justified  in  appor- 
resources  to  that  extent. 
Furthermon ,  it  is  extronely  important 
for  us  to  gii  e  cloee  attention  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  it  lis  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  Congi|ess  makes  the  authorization. 

Tlieref oreJ  I  hope  all  Senators  will  be 
cognisant  ol  what  we  are  doing  and  of 
wbj  we  pro  KMe  to  make  the  allocation 
of  the  resources  which  are  pinpointed  to 
I  also  hope  the  admlnis- 
)e  true  to  the  basic  idea  of 
the  progran.  which  is  most  important 
to  the  Stotei . 


!  I 


New  York  State  could  live  without 
this  program,  of  course,  although  New 
York  provides  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tax  revenue  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
ininted  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobd  a 


statement  by  the  Area  Redevelc^unent 
Admlnistraticm  showing  approved  proj- 
ects in  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racou,  as  follows: 


Approved  projeett,  New  York  State,  Area  Redevelopment  AdminUtration,  nortkeatt  divinon 

[DoUar  amounts  in  tboosands] 


City  and  type  of  project 


Amsterdam: 

Milk  plant,  Industrial 

Milk  plant 

Sewing  maebine  operators,  industrial. 

Auburn: 

Remove  imilnMd  tracks 

Electronic  plant 

Cornell  <pt.  I)  sosarbeet  study I."'I 

Cornell  (pt.  II)  snirarbeet  study 

QtoverSTiUe:  6e«  Ing  machine  operators 

Jamestown: 

Building  tv  RobUn^Seaway  Ind.  (pt.  I)._ 

Land  far  Roblin-Seaway  Ind.  (pt.  11) 

Steel  roUiac  mill .„ ... 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  began  my  statement  a  llttie  dilferently. 
in  concluding  it — with  malice  toward 
none — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  withdraw  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  PRESmmo  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  committee 
amendment.  All  time  available  imder 
the  agreement,  in  connection  with  de- 
bate on  the  amendment,  has  expired. 

Mr.  OOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  MomoNrr  ] .  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
WKSow].  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chukch],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clakk].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hakt].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  JohnstohI.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  lltr.  BfACNusoN],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McQes], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [BCr.  Mon- 
BoifXT].  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RxBicoFPl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SPAXKMAif]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch]  ,  the  Senator  from  P^insylvanla 
[Mr.  Claik].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hast],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Kflssouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
frwn  Washington  [Mr.  Maonuson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOn]. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBXcorr],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  ANDnsoN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Spamcman]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  28, 
nays  60.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejectee}. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
pect to  offer  an  amendment  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  [Mr.  Smathsbs]  and 
myself.  I  imderstand  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastorb]  has  an  amendment  to  offer, 
consideration  of  which  will  take  only  a 
minute  or  two,  and  that  the  Senator  is 
due  in  a  committee  meeting  over  which 
he  must  preside  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  provided  I  am  given  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so  without  losing 
time  assigned  for  consideration  oi  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ta^  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  of  course  I  shall 
not  object — during  an  earlier  colloquy 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  agreed  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
consideration  of  the  bill  he  would  ac- 
cept a  portion  of  my  amendment.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
consent  to  my  making  a  motion  and  ask- 
ing for  the  acceptance  of  a  portion  of 
the  amendment.  I  have  in  mind  no  de- 
bate, but  taking  only  about  a  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
certainly  attempt  to  cooperate  with  my 
friend.  First  I  should  like  to  yield  briefly 
to  the  SenatOT  from  Rhode  Island.  If  I 
am  given  unanimous  consent,  I  will  jrield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
under  the  same  conditim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  reoogniied. 

Mr.  PASTORB.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  indulgence. 
We  have  witnesses  that  have  come  from 
afar.  We  are  to  meet  them  at  a  quarter 
of  2.  as  the  Senator  wdl  knows,  because 


he  Is  a  monber  of  the  subcommittee. 
It  will  take  me  only  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment, in  behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Pn.1.]  and  myself,  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastori]  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]   will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  wiUi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pas- 
tors for  himself  and  Mr.  Pell  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  f  oUows : 

"Sac.  11.  (a)  Paragraph  (B)  of  section 
103(a)  (2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(B)  three-foiirths  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  of  any  such  projects  which  are 
located  in  (i)  a  municipality  having  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  thousand  or  less  according  to 
the  most  recent  decennial  census,  or  (U)  a 
municipality  situated  in  an  area  which,  at 
the  time  the  contract  or  contracts  involved 
are  entered  into  or  at  such  earlio-  time  as  the 
Administrator  may  specify  In  order  to  avoid 
hardship,  is  designated  as  a  redevelopment 
area  under  the  second  sentence  of  section 
5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  urban 
renewal  projects  not  completed  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  remove  an  inequity 
which  affects  150.000  people  in  distressed 
areas  under  the  urban  renewal  program. 
It  applies  to  four  cities. 

I  have  talked  with  the  able  chairman 
of  the  committee.  He  has  agreed  to  the 
amendment.  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  ready  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  bill  at  the  ap- 
propriate potat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  vote  been  taken  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  has  not  been  taken.  Do  Senators 
yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  understanding.  I  jrield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Smator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Senator  from  Rorlda. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
under  some  inhibiti<m.  I  had  agreed  to 
yield,  in  order,  to  the  Senator   from 


Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  be  courteous  to 
my  friend  from  Washington.  I  will  yield 
to  him  after  I  have  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  not  in  or- 
der. The  Senator  frran  Florida  has 
srielded  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  li€r.  President,  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  this  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  may  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of 
that  part  of  my  amendment  No.  119 
which  begins  on  page  2,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  25.  and  ends  on  page  3,  on 
line  6,  with  the  word  "areas". 

This  amendment  is  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  if  he  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  to  accept  the  amendment  I 
think  it  is  a  constructive  suggestion.  I 
ask  that  it  be  approved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  colloquy  ap- 
pearing on  page  192  of  the  hearings  may 
be  included  in  the  Record  along  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  coimty  rarely  has  a  self-contained  econ- 
omy. It  is  usually  part  of  an  economic  area. 
Even  the  labor  market  areas  as  presently  de- 
fined do  not  include  enough  terrltcvy. 
Therefore,  area  planning  for  economic  de- 
velopment is  essential.  I  would  urge  that 
the  Congress  give  consideration  to  encour- 
agement of  multleounty  area  planning  orga- 
nisations, perhaps  through  planning  grant 
provisions  similar  to  those  in  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  a  good  in- 
strimient.  It  has  sUmuUted  a  great  deal  of 
local  initiative  and  planning.  It  has  created 
Jobs.  The  proposed  amendments  will 
strengthen  It  and  help  it  to  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  just  what  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  purpose  of  this  part 
of  the  amendment  is  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Administrator  of  rede- 
velopment areas  by  appropriate  group- 
ings of  such  areas,  to  avoid  a  certain 
geographical  problem  of  a  small  com- 
munity on  the  edge  of  an  area  which 
might  be  excluded.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  in  certain  geographic  areas. 
For  example,  one  small  community 
might  be  in  another  area.  This  amend- 
moit  would  permit  appnH>riate  rede- 
velopment by  geographic  ndes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Would  it  mean— — 

The  PRESIDING  omCKR.  The 
Senator  is  out  of  order.  The  Chair  has 
not  heard  the  amendment  stated.  The 
Chahr  instruets  the  tktak  to  itate  the 
amendmqit  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
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The  PRE  smiNO  OFFlCJUi.   Does  the 
Senator  fntn  Pennsylrania  yidd  back 
'lie  Hoor  to  Vbe  Senator  from  Flortda? 
^Ur.  hXK  m.    Ur.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jle  d  for  a  Qoestion? 

Mr.SCOTT.   If  I  haw  the  permission 


of  tbe  Sens  ar  firom  Horida. 

Ur.  BOL  jAKD.  Ur.  President.  I  ask 
wnanimoqs  consent  ttiat  I  may  yield  to 
tile  Senato'  from  Vermont  to  ask  the 
Senator  fnm  Pennsylvania  a  question 
and  for  ar  ply. 

The  PRE  nDQfO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,    t  is  so  ordered. 

Ur.  Am  Sf .  Would  this  amendment 
*  mean  that  rederelopment  areas  mi^t 
be  created  lo  that,  if  they  happened  to 
be  in  diffei  snt  States,  an  area  in  Ver- 
mont ndi^ ;  be  indnded  ak««  with  an 
aiea  In  Pei  insylvania  or  Illinois? 

Ur.  aco  rr.  It  is  not  intended  that 
areas  to  dlferent  States  aiiaU  be  in- 
cluded, altt  ough  the  Senator  from  nii- 
nola  can  ex  riain. 

Mr.  DOI7  SLAB.  I  think  the  huiguage 
would  pern  it  it  to  be  done.  I  can  see 
certain  adantates  to  it.  because  it 
would  pcnn  t  the  Appalachian  area  to  be 
considered  is  a  i^ole.  irtiieh  is  impor- 
tant, becaoi  e  it  corers  parts  of  the  States 
of  Pennsyt' «nia.  West  '^nrffbiia.  Blen- 
tacky.  aecti  m»  of  Virginia,  and  extends 
downward.  So  the  amendment  would 
penolt  an  ategrated  program  for  the 
Appalachlai  I  region.  I  think  this  is  very 
construetiy( . 

Mr.  Am  N.  If  the  granite  business 
were  in  a  t«  trifle  slump,  would  this  lan- 
guage pezm  t  areas  in  North  Carolina. 
Vermont,  aid  Oeorgia,  to  be  included 
together? 

Mr.  DOU3LAS.  No;  tbey  must  be 
relatively  o  ntiguous. 

Mr.  AIKl  N.  They  have  to  be  rela- 
tivdy  oontii  uous;  a  few  miles  mwrt. 

Mr.DOUilLAS.    Tcs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  tbe  Senator 
knows  the  k  Lnd  of  protecticm  I  am  look- 
ing for. 

Mr.  DOU<  HjAS.  Hie  iiitigi«.gi^  is  not 
"rdativdy  <  ontiguow."  but  contiguous. 

I  yield  bai  k  the  remainder  ot  my  time 
mi  tbe  amei  dment. 

Tlie  PR  iSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questton  is  m  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offeree  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
Vlvanla  (M  r.  Scon]  lo  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amaidmeni  to  tbe  amendment 


Mr.  BOUAND. 
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Mr.  Prcsidait,  I  ask 

that  I  may  be  al- 

I  to  the  SenatOT  from  Wa^- 


ington  [Mr.  Magvuson]  with  the  same 
understaa^Bg^^ 

Tlie  PRKBTUJWO  OFFICJCU.   Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MAONXTSON.  Ur.  President,  to- 
day was  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  It  has  had  a  long,  sxiccessful 
history  as  an  agency  of  the  Oovemment 
in  the  field  of  aviation.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  happens  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee,  which 
handles  aviation  matters.  1^  <Ustin- 
suished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoRROMZTl  happens  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  A  lunch- 
eon was  being  held,  which  was  at- 
tended by  many  dignitaries  in  the  avia- 
tion industry.  We  were  invited  to  attend 
it.  I  suppose  we  were  expected  to 
make  a  few  acHxropriate  remarks.  We 
•ot  there,  but  found  there  was  going  to 
be  a  vote,  so  we  rushed  back.  We  were 
in  the  doorway,  or  at  least  coming  off 
the  elevator,  when  the  regular  order  was 
caned  for.  so  we  missed  the  vote. 

I  understand  that  tbe  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  had  a  pa)r.  For  tbe  record. 
I  wish  to  state  that  had  I  been  present 
and  been  able  to  vote,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay."  We  missed  the  luncheon  to  comie 
back  to  cast  our  votes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  who  asked  for  the  regxilar  order. 
I  certainly  would  not  have  done  so  if 
I  had  known  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  had  left  a  good  limcheon  to 
come  a  long  distance  in  order  to  vote, 
because  I  would  have  known  that  that 
would  be  a  deprivation.  I  am  glad  the 
matter  has  been  clarified  for  the  record. 

Ur.  BfAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know 
i^iether  the  luncheon  was  any  good,  but 
the  occasion  demanded  our  presence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  once 
more,  under  the  same  conditions,  I  ask 
unanimous  (!bnsent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
yield  momentarily  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  TmnucoNs]. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  SPEECH 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tlngulafaed  and  able  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  call  to  the  attenti(Hi  of  the  Senate 
two  Associated  Press  articles  concern- 
ing a  claim  by  Congressman  Avam 
Ci.AYTOir  PowBLL,  Ji.,  that  he  rewrote 
half  of  President  BLennedy's  civil  rights 
message  to  the  Congress  last  week.  One 
article  is  datelined  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
and  was  printed  in  South  Carolina  news- 
papers on  Saturday,  June  22. 1963.  The 
other  article  is  datelined  Washington 
and  was  prtnted  in  South  Carolina  news- 
papers on  Simday,  June  23.  1063.  The 
second  article  reports  that  the  White 
House  had  no  conunent  on  Congressman 
Powell's  olaim. 

Mr.  PxcMent»  I  have  received  nu- 
mexoua  eoaSmunicaticms  demanding  an 
answer  from  the  White  House  as  to 
whether  Oongreaman  Powsu.  did  or 


did  not  rewrite  or  even  help  rewrite  half 
of  the  Presidenfa  dvil  rights  message. 
This  la  a  bvminff  qusstlon.  Mr.  Presl. 
dent.  iHildi  must  be  answered  with 
either  an  unequivocal  yes  or  no  reply. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  part  Concreasman  Povinu. 
played,  if  any,  in  the  drafting  of  this, 
the  most  extreme  and  far-reaching  dvil 
rights  program  ever  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  asked  tbe  White  House 
for  an  answer  to  this  question.  A  phone 
call  from  my  office  this  morning  revealed 
that  the  '*no  comment"  still  stands  at 
the  present  time. 

I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  articles  and  a  brief  editorial  from 
the  Greenville  Piedmont  of  June  25, 
1963.  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remaiics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 
Wnm  Hbxms  Sn.KMT:   Powxll  CLAnta  Ha 
RawBOTB  KaMMcuT'a  Richtb  Spat'H 

Washington.— The  wmta  HOuaa  had  no 
comment  Saturday  on  a  claim  by  Negro 
Congrenman  Adam  CXatton  Powblx,  J«., 
that  he  rewrote  half  of  Prealdant  Kennedy's 
dvU  rtghta  meaaag*  to  OongraM  earUer  this 
week. 

PowBx,  speaking  Ftiday  night  In  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  at  a  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
Conunittee  for  Powxll  and  the  X<Ang  Beach 
Community  Baptist  Church,  said  that  Ken- 
nedy^ message  was  "the  gresteet  clvU  rights 
statement  etnce  the  Eteandpatlon  Procla> 
matton." 

Be  added,  "Dm  Prcaklent  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  Inclodlng  many  at  the  points  that 
he  did  In  his  message.  I  rewrote  half  of  his 
speech  for  him  the  night  before  It  was  de- 
llvered  before  Congress. 

Powsu.  also  crltlclBed  what  he  called  the 
fragmentation  of  the  Negro  desegregation 
morement.  He  a^  he  would  issxie  a  call 
for  a  sommlt  mtkHag  of  Negro  leaden  in 
Waahlngton  and  offer  his  servlcas  as  moder- 
ator. 

He  said  he  approved  of  the  Negro  demon- 
straUons  plannad  for  liaaday  In  Los  An- 
geles. "All  of  these  demonstrations  not 
only  should  continue."  Powku.  said,  "but 
should  Increase  In  frequency.** 

Only  about  ISO  persons  attended  the  ban- 
quet although  provisions  were  made  for 
1.000. 

RanusKMTATiTB  PowBX  Savb  Hi  Wiotx 
BsBBTs  Talk 

Long  BsAca.  Caur. — Negro  Congressman 
AoAM  Clattom  Powsll.  Js.  oUlOM  that  he  re- 
wrote half  of  President  Kennedy's  dvU  rights 
message  to  Congress  earUer  this  week. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
•Committee  for  Powkll"  and  the  Long  Beach 
Community  Baptist  Church,  Powxu,  said 
that  KSBaetfy's  message  was  "the  greatest 
etvll  rights  statement  tfnoe  the  Bmanclpa- 
tfcn  Prodamatka." 

"Tbe  President  had  no  Intention  of  In- 
cluding many  of  the  polnta  that  he  did  In  his 
message."  Powsu.  claimed.  "1  rewrote  half 
of  his  speech  for  him  the  night  before  It  was 
delivered  before  Congress." 

A  dinner  for  1.500  was  set  np  but  only  150 
pamns  attended. 

PowBL  also  crltletaMI  the  fkmgmentaUon 
of  the  negro  Hsbsgi  sgalluM  movement.  He 
said  he  would  Imos  a  eall  tat  a  sunaMl  meet- 
ing ot  Negro  Isadets  wlm  he  rtturas  to 
Washington  today  and  offer  his  services  as 
moderator. 
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H»  said  hs  approved  of  the  Negro  demon- 
strations planned  for  Ifbnday  in  Lo*  Atnp»ite. 
"All  of  these  dsmoasteatlons  not  only  should 
continue,"  Powbx  said,  "but  should  Increase 
In  frequency." 

Is  not  wax,  or  Powbx  Bbno  Tnosr  on 
Booth? 

S-o-o-o  Adam  CtAvroN  Powbj.  rewrote  half 
of  the  Presidents  eivU  rights  meesage  to 
Congrees  last,  week? 

The  Negro  Congreesman  from  Harlem  said 
that  before  a  rally  In  his  honor — and  the 
White  House  hasnt  denied  It. 

Hear  Powsll: 

"The  Preeldent  had  no  Intention  of  Includ- 
ing many  of  the  points  he  did  In  his  mes- 
sage. I  rewrote  half  of  his  speech  for  him 
the  night  before  It  was  deUvered  before 
Congress." 

In  the  absence  of  any  comment  from  the 
White  House  It  Is  ImpossUde  to  Judge 
whether  Powsu.  Is  telling  the  precise  truth. 
But,  this  Is  clear:  All  of  the  message,  with 
its  provisions  for  further  harassment  and  re- 
preeslon  for  the  white  South,  could  well 
have  been  written  by  Powbx,  poeslbly  with 
assists  from  llartln  Luther  King.  Roy 
WllUns,  and  Attotney  Oeneral  Robert 
Kennedy. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1963 

The  Senato  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1163)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  permit  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  me  to  now  call  up  and  dis- 
pose of  an  amendment  which  we  have 
had  pending  for  2  days  while  we  have 
tried  to  show  courtesy  to  everyone.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  reported. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LioxsLATivs  Clkuc.  On  page  4. 
between  lines  20  and  21.  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sac.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall 
also  designate  as  a  'redevelopment  area'  any 
area  within  the  United  Stotes  where  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Labor  determines  that  a  condition 
of  substantial  unemployment  has  existed  for 
at  least  nine  of  the  preceding  twelve  calen- 
dar months,  and  ths  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  number  of  Cuban  reftigeee 
residing  In  such  area  has  equaled  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more  for  one  of  the  two  preceding 
calendar  years." 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Ur.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve Senators  realize  that  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  take  care  of  an 
extraordinary  situation  existing  in  Flor- 
ida at  the  present  time.  I  hope  there  will 
never  be  another  such  situation  as  that 
now  existing  in  Dade  County,  na., 
and  in  a  part  of  Broward  County,  Fla., 
due  to  the  influx  of  large  numbers  of 
Cuban  refugees. 

The  statistics  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
were  compiled  by  the  Florida  Industrial 
Commission,  based  on  a  survey  made  in 
March  of  this  year.  1963.  They  show 
that  in  Dade  Coimty  at  that  time — and 
this  does  not  take  into  consideration 
smaller  ntunbers  in  Broward  County — 
there  were  43,300  unemployed  persons  of 


employable  age;  24,000  of  them  were 
our  own  people  of  onployable  age  and 
19.300  were  Cuban  refugees  of  employ- 
able age.  Of  the  24,000  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, a  very  substantial  number,  probably 
much  more  than  half,  although  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures,  represent  dis- 
placement of  our  own  people  in  modest 
positions,  such  as  elevator  operators, 
porters  in  hotels,  custodial  workers  and 
positions  of  that  kind,  by  Cuban  refugees. 

I  am  advised  that  the  problem  among 
our  own  people  is  largely  among  employ- 
ees in  those  modest  positions,  and  in 
domestic  positions  such  as  maids  in  ho- 
tels, and  the  like,  and  that  it  largely 
relates  to  members  of  the  colored  race 
who  are  generally  employed  in  those  po- 
sitions, who  want  to  be  employed,  and 
who  live  in  that  area. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Ur.  President,  will 
the.  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  has  been  ru- 
mored, and  we  have  read,  that  the  Negro 
workers,  in  the  Miami  area  particularly, 
have  been  displaced  from  their  Jobs  tn 
hotels  and  restaurants  by  Cuban  refu- 
gees.  Is  this  a  fact? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent that  is  the  fact.  I  can  state  it  from 
my  own  knowledge  only  in  a  limited  way. 
but  I  have  personally  talked  with  the 
Cuban  elevator  operators  in  the  hptel 
where  I  customarily  stay  in  Miami,  all 
of  whom  were  Cuban  refugees.  I  know 
that  before  the  refugee  problem  arose, 
our  own  people  ran  these  elevators,  cer- 
tain shif  te  with  white  people  and  others 
with  colored. 

I  know  also  from  my  observation  in 
the  hotel  that  positions  such  as  maids, 
which  were  formerly  filled  by  Negro 
women  are  now  filled  by  Cuban  wcxnoL 

I  have  no  complaint  at  all  about  the 
quality  of  the  service  being  rendered. 
However,  the  fact  ronains  that  large 
numbers  of  our  own  people  have  been 
displaced  from  positions  of  modest  em- 
ployment by  this  problem,  which  is  not 
a  local  problem  at  all  but  a  national 
problem,  because  it  is  under  a  national 
policy  that  we  have  accepted  between 
150,000  and  200,000  of  these  refugees. 
I  understand  that  now  somewhere  be- 
tween 100.000  and  150,000  are  still  in  the 
Greater  Miami  area  alone. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wish  to  add  fur- 
ther to  the  answer  my  colleague  made 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  This  particular  problem  is  in 
my  home  county.  I  can  make  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  the  Soiator's  question 
in  the  affirmative.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  there  are  many  numbers  of 
Negroes  who  are  now  unemployed  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  fact  that  Cid>an  refu- 
gees have  gone  into  these  positions. 
They  found,  in  many  respects,  what  the 
wages  were  and  offered  to  do  the  job  for 
less  than  the  Negro  employee,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  this  large  unemploy- 
ment situation.  It  is  a  inoblem  of  na- 
tional ccmcem  and  scope.   It  is  the  result 


of  necessary  natimial  policy  and  acti<m. 
The  burden  Is  a  heavy  load  for  Dade 
County  to  bear.  Ite  facilities  are  and 
have  been  overtaxed.  The  area  needs 
help  and  needs  it  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  am  glad  to  shield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Towral,  whom  I 
see  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  control  the  time  in 
oppositicm  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
wish  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  HCHjLand.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor wished  me  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  ah-eady  asked 
it  privately,  and  it  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  conclude  as 
rapidly  as  I  can.  I  wish  to  reiterate, 
the  problem  is  a  national  problem,  not 
a  local  problem.  It  has  completely  up- 
set the  economic  empl03rment  balance  tn 
that  area  of  my  State. 

We  have  tried  through  other  means 
to  obtain  r^ef  from  this  problem.  One 
of  our  odleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
soitatives  offered  an  ammdment.  pro- 
posing that  an  additional  sum  of  $50 
million  be  used  exclusively  in  ccmnecticm 
with  this  problem.  The  House  commit- 
tee turned  that  amendment  down. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida and  I  have  offered  this  amendment 
with  ooiiu;>leto  conviction  that  if  there 
is  any  area  in  the  country  that  is  en- 
titted  to  be  regarded  now  as  one  of  seri- 
ous unemploymait  not  largcOy  related 
to  its  own  economic  problems  at  all, 
this  is  most  certainly  such  an  area. 

All  oi  Dade  County  and  much  of  Brow- 
ard County,  wbkh  constitute  the  princi- 
pal area  that  suffers  from  this  problem— 
and  the  only  area  in  the  United  States 
which  now  has  more  than  50,000  such 
refugees— and  the  amoidment  would 
limit  rdief  to  areas  having  50.000  or 
more  rtfugees — are  in  a  difficult  situa- 
tloa.  not  of  their  own  making  which 
must  be  resolved  if  serious  economic  dis- 
tress is  not  to  continue. 

As  I  have  stated,  according  to  our  most 
recent  Information.  100,000  to  150,000 
refugees  are  stUl  there,  many  of  whom 
are  diiq>laclng  our  own  people — who  need 
work— from  their  jobs. 

Fortunately,  we  have  made  much 
progress  on  a  major  project  in  Greater 
liOaml.  which,  with  the  stimulation  of 
ARA  funds,  can  swiftly  provide  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Jobs  to  relieve  the  ex- 
cessive unemployment  in  that  area. 

This  project  is  Interama,  a  permanent 
Inter-American  Trade  and  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. Interama  is  under  the  cloae  super- 
vision of  an  agency  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  Already,  the  city  of  Miami, 
Dade  County,  and  the  State  of  Florida 
have  contributed  assets  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars — ^including  the  site 
of  1,700  acres,  access  roads  and  other 
facilities.  The  State  agency  has  fioated 
a  bond  issue  of  $21  million  with  which 
further  development  of  the  project  is 
now  proceeding. 

In  my  (H>inlon,  the  granting  of  ARA 
funds  to  Interama  tor  the  ctmstructlon 
of  facilities  wUl  make  every  dollar  of 
Federal  funds  generate  many  dollars  of 
additional  expenditures  by  non-Federal 
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there  are  qprite  a 

Nit  worthj  projects  other 

Tliej  are  almdy  in 
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.  and  are 
ready  to  n^ve  If  Federal  loans  and 
available  tar  ARA. 

__,^ ,  It  Is  my  distinct  hope 

that  thk  anjffidinrttt  to  the  act  may  be 
adoi>ted. 

«ttac4  thing:  I  have  a  eomidl- 
i  on  to  the  Area  Redevelop- 
When  the  act  was 

^  a  nuu>  was  placed 

In  the  Chaifchfi  and  was  discussed  by 
the  dlMncashed  ^r"irtfflr  front  tthwo*^ 
[lir.Damui].  I  called  attention  to  the 
teat  that  f o  xt  ooimtles  In  Vtelda  were 
tnrtnrtwl  am  mc  those  whieh  were  to  be 
mmistered  tp  under  the  act.  Imt  wltfch 
_  J  JnstUcatfton  to  be 

T  ley  were  the  eoantfes  of 
our  capital.  TUlahaflsee;  to 
■dn.  one  of  the  moat  praa- 
I  acstoi  Itoral  eoonttos  hi  the  State: 
wb  ne  the  Slate  Untversitsr  to 
.  and  ■BcaatUa.  where  the  great 
naval  air  tn  inlng  station  to  located.  I 
so  sfeatad  on  the  floor  of  the  Bemte. 

lamgiad  o  note  that  te  the  <M]mints- 
traMon  of  t  le  act»  thoBe  coonttos  and 
similar  ensB  irtitoh  were  indnded  tn  the 
lint  rtassWc  rt^on  as  appropriate  eoon- 
tlsB  far  the  use  of  thto  program  have 
baencilmtaiaed.  I  theref ne  eonpUment 
the  ABA  upoi  that. 

However,  1 1  my  State,  there  are  com- 
plaints that  he  ARA  program  has  been 
qsed  to  tal»  away  certain  indostrial 
ivafeeta  tnk\  ptuspeiuus  areas  of  the 
Slate,  areas  ]  lot  Indoded  In  the  program, 
to  be^ven  to  ottier  areas  whldi  are 
tododed,  in  irder  to  get  the  advantage 
of  the  low  rates  of  interest  available 
on  GovenmM  nt  loans. 

I  hope  tlu  ,t  the  tamirovement  of  the 
program,  wlich  I  have  already  men- 
tioned will  (ontlnne,  because  I  beBeve 
there  are  real  ons  for  seddng  anlmprove- 
ment  of  tlie  program.  I  am  aAlng  for 
fids  amendn  rat  i^th  the  expectation  of 
supporting  t  le  set.  and  with  the  even 
greater  ezpe  ^tkm  and  hope  that  the 
lautram  win  be  Improved  as  Its  admin- 
totratloncoR  bnies. 

ICr.  DOUC  LAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  y  eld? 
lir.HOLLi  ND.  I  yield. 
Ifr.  DOIKILAS.  First,  there  Is  a 
direct  anttpt  ating  provision  In  the  act, 
governing  iidustrlal  and  commercial 
loans.  Tliat  will  be  carried  out  under 
section  5  or  M  etion  6. 

lir.  HOLIAIIIX  I  understand  that 
the  present  i  tct  contains  a  provlsicm  to 
prevent  piraing  across  State  lines.  I 
vas  talUng  about  pirating  witliin  our 
Ofwn  State. 

Tnridentan  r,  i  am  tc^  by  certain  of 
my  colleague  s  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ti  lat  tlM  reason  for  their 
change  of  v«ke  thto  time  (m  tiie  exten- 
sion of  the  s  Bt.  as  compared  with  their 
position  whe  \  the  act  was  Itot  pMsed. 
waa  that  ver  r  thiag-HPiratiiw  fi«m  one 
county  of  otr  State  to  another.  It  to 
that  fact  to  v  hlch  I  am  referring,  rather 


than    pirating    across    State    lines.     I 
thoroughly  disapprove  of  ttu^  too. 

Mr.  DOOQLAa  The  Senate  accepted 
an  amendment  yesterday  that  to  more 
stringoAt  than  the  present  provision 
dealing  with  training.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CmbI. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tifm  stiouki  be  given  instructions — and 
I  hope  thto  debate  will  create  a  parlla- 
moitary  history — not  to  encourage  pi- 
rating Inside  a  State  any  more  than 
Irfrating  betweox  States. 

Mr.  H(»JLAND.  I  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  UUnoto  in  ttiat  bcH^e.  I  ap- 
preciate Ids  expression. 

I  observe  my  colleague  from  Florida 
on  lito  feet.  Does  be  seek  ttie  floor,  or 
does  he  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Either  way. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  yidd  to  my  distlnguistied 
colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  hope  the  able 
Senator  from  niinoto  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  that  subsequently  the 
Senate  wiU  approve  the  amendment,  as 
it  has  bem  outlined  by  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Thto  to  a  very  serious  situation,  so 
far  as  the  soutlwm  end  of  Florida  to 
concerned.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  to 
a  problem  that  necessarily  results  from 
our  own  omissions  or  lack  of  commis- 
sions. On  the  contrary,  it  to  an  unfor- 
tunate situation  which  has  occurred  from 
neesssary  Federal  action  taken  as  the 
result  of  the  Communist  situation  in 
Cuba. 

A  unique  and  serious  economic  condi- 
tion currently  exists  in  Dade  and 
Rroward  Counties  by  virtue  of  the  influx 
of  Cuban  refugees.  Thto  to  tlie  result 
<tf  national  policy  and  action.  The  na- 
ture <tf  thto  problem  to  national  in  sc(H)e. 
While  we  are  all  sympatlietlc  with 
those  who  seek  freedom  on  our  shores. 
the  Influx  of  the  Cuban  refvigees  has 
traced  a  terrific  burden  on  the  citizens 
and  the  facilities  of  Dade  and  Broward 
Counties.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
in  the  Dade  County  area,  over  100.000 
Cuban  refugees. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  all  of  us 
can  agree  ttkat  the  responsibility  for  seek- 
ing an  effective  solution  to  thto  program 
to  one  which  slumld  be  shared  not  only  by 
Dade  Coun^,  but  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, as  well. 

The  present  situation  has  reached  such 
proportion  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  begin  to  resolve  it  to  to  make  it 
possible,  through  the  pending  proposal, 
for  Dade  and  Broward  Counties  to  bene- 
fit from  the  provisions  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act. 

Let  me  cite  some  figures  to  bring  the 
extetlng  problem  of  serious  concern  clear- 
ly into  focu& 

In  1961.  the  UJS.  unemployment  rate 
was  6.7  p^eent  of  the  total  work  force. 
In  Dade  County,  it  was  9.8  percent,  or 
a  total  of  43.500  unemployed. 

In  1962.  the  national  unemployment 
rate  was  5.6  percent  of  the  total  force. 
In  Dade  County,  it  was  9.8  percent,  or  a 
total  of  44.500  unemployed. 

Through  1963.  there  were  approxi- 
mately 105.000  Cuban  refugees  in  Dade 
County  who  had  not  been  resettled  to 


otl>«r  parts  of  the  country.  Of  thto  to- 
tal, 32,060  heads  of  famihes  or  single 
persons  are  unemployed.  I  mtglit  point 
out  that  the  figure  of  106.600  may  ac- 
tually be  larger  because  it  includes  only 
Xboat  who  register  with  the  Cuban  Ref- 
ugee Center.  Many  Cubans  have  not 
done  so  because  there  to  no  requirement 
that  they  register. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  community  to 
obviously  clear. 

It  has  resulted  in  a  decline  In  salaries 
and  pay  earned  by  those  able  to  secure 
work. 

It  hss  resulted  tai  a  sliarp  decline  in 
housing  construction  In  1989,  bousing 
construction  in  Dade  County  reached  a 
hto:h  of  11.800  umts.  m  lOOS.  it  dropped 
to  5,000  imits. 

I  am  advised  that  there  has  also  been 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  niunber  of  mort- 
gage foreclosures. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  serious 
economic  conditiims  brought  about  by 
the  large  influx  of  Cuban  refugees  in 
thto  area.  I  think,  by  and  large,  ttie 
citizens  of  Dade  Otnm^  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  maimer  in  whidi  they 
have  c<Hped  with  the  situation.  Their 
facilities  are  taxed  to  the  limit.  They 
now  need  htip. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  k)cal  offl- 
elato  that  if  It  to  possible  for  Dade  County 
and  Broward  Cotmty  to  become  eligible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  the  county  to  prepared  to 
participate  fully  tn  the  program  and  to 
take  Immediate  steps  to  deal  with  and 
alleviate  the  problems  resulting  from 
natlozud  pohi^  and  aetlan. 

More  than  a  score  of  public  works 
such  as  sewage  systems  and  hoepital  and 
health  facilittos  are  ready  to  be  acti- 
vated. One  project  that  to  already  un- 
derway woukl  provide  facilities  needed 
by  Interama.  a  permanent  Inter-Ameri- 
can Trade  and  Cultural  Center  In  Mi- 
ami, under  the  supervision  of  a  State 
authority,  mterama's  objectives  parallel 
those  of  the  AlUaiwe  for  Progress.  When 
Intntuna  becomes  an  operating  reality 
It  will  gmerate  more  than  100,000  per- 
manent jobs  for  Americans  and  Cubans 
alike. 

under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
the  State  authori^  could  finance — for  a 
smaU  fraction  of  the  cost  involved— the 
basic  facilities  needed  to  trigger  large 
expenditures  from  the  other  sources. 

In  my  estinwtton  no  other  project 
would  require  such  small  Federal  funds 
and  yet  generate  so  many  economic 
benefits,  and  at  the  same  time  substan- 
tially reduce  the  ciurent  large  outlay 
for  the  reUef  of  Cuban  refugees  for 
whom  Citerama  would  provide  employ- 
ment. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hoixakd]  and  I  feel  that 
favorable  action  on  the  pending  pro- 
posal is  in  line  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  will 
assist  not  only  Dade  Cotmty  and  Bro- 
ward County,  but  the  Nation  as  well  in 
coping  effectively  with  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  situation. 

I  sfaacerely  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
minate  will  accept  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  that  tiiereafter  the  Senate 
will  approve  his  recommendation. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  diattngutohed  otdleague. 
Thto  has  been  a  joint  cOort  on  the  ps^ 
of  both  kA  us  from  the  »**g<»*"<»*g. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFPiCBSL.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Flraida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  think  he  hit 
the  nail  on  ttie  head  when  he  said  that 
thto  to  a  national  problem.  It  to  just 
that.  It  to  a  problem  that  does  not  be- 
kmg  to  Ftoridians  alone.  It  to  on  the 
national  doorstep.  We  must  cope  with 
it;  we  must  work  to  resolve  11  But  it 
to  a  problon  that  has  been  created  by 
the  national  policy  of  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  sunxjrt  the  blU.  I  shall  vote 
against  it  because  I  consider  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  outrageous  poik  barrel  blUs 
that  Congress  has  ever  passed  In  all  its 
htotory.  It  la<As  guidelines;  it  lacks 
definlteness.  We  will  never  get  out  of 
the  money  that  to  being  proposed  to  be 
spent  $1  of  benefits  for  every  $20  that 
will  be  expended.  Therefore,  I  shall 
have  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

But  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  think  the  Cuban  refugee  situation  In- 
volves a  national  obligation.  It  to  too 
bad  that  the  Senate  cannot  pass  an 
authorization  bill  recognising  that  thto 
to  a  nati<MMil  problem,  so  as  to  remedy 
the  situation  In  some  way,  because  It  will 
continue  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  reluc- 
tantly oppoee  the  amendment  of  the  dto- 
tinguished  and  learned  Senator  from 
Florida,  whose  leader^ip  I  have  followed 
on  many  matters,  and  whose  parliamen- 
tary skill  and  great  knowledge  I  have  al- 
ways admired. 

We  must  concede  that  we  have  some 
responsibility  to  care  for  Cuban  refugees 
in  jthto  country.  They  are  very  often  the 
victims  of  circumstances  that  are  not  of 
their  own  making;  indeed,  they  are  the 
victims  of  circumstances  that  I  think 
we  might  say  are  scHnewhat  of  our  own 
making,  because  of  our  own  failure  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  Cuban  problon. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  ttvat  we  must 
consider  a  broader  question,  namely,  the 
question  of  Cuban  policy.  Would  it  not 
be  possible,  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  that  the  action  which  to  pro- 
posed could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
we  accept  the  refugee  status  of  the  Cuban 
people  as  permanent?  Could  it  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  it  to  the  intent 
of  the  Ccmgress  to  do  nothing  about  re- 
storing the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  to  the  people  of  Cuba? 

Perhaps  thto  might  be  only  another 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Qovenunent  of  ttie 
United  States  that  would  be  a  demoraUs- 
ing  factor  to  the  Cuban  people,  because 
it  would  appear  ttuit  we  were  acc^ting 
their  situation  as  a  permanent  one.  I 
think  we  ought  to  provide  appropriate 
programs  for  the  Cuban  refugees,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  should  be  done  imder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Area  Redevekvnnent 
Admintotration. 


Mr.  IX»ONICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colrarado. 

Mr.  DOMDOCK.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too.  regret  that  I  shall  have  to  oppose 
the  amendmmt  offered  by  the  dtotin- 
guished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
LAHD].  However,  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
shall  be  in  the  middle  of  a  foreign  policy 
situation  If  we  inject  thto  amendment 
into  the  Area  Redev^opment  Act. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  bill;  but  I  do  favor  trying 
to  improve  it.  I  am  concerned  that  if 
we  try  to  place  thto  amendment  in  the 
bill,  we  will  create  an  atmosphere  whtoh 
would  indicate  that  the  Cubans  thon- 
selves  will  be  in  the  United  States  in- 
deflnitdy. 

What  we  stiould  be  trying  to  do  to  to 
have  the  admintotration  aimounce  a 
policy  which  will  give  the  Cubans  a 
chance  to  go  back  to  their  own  country. 
We  have  iK>t  done  that.  That  to  exactly 
what  some  of  us  have  been  taUcing  about 
in  the  Senate  on  at  least  f  om:  occasions 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  It  seems  to  me 
it  to  imperative  that  we  develop  such  a 
policy,  but  thto  to  the  kind  of  step  which 
would  lead  us  away  from  doing  so.  But 
we  have  not  done  it. 

Thto  to  exactly  what  we  have  been 
talking  about  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  at  least  foiu*  ooca^cms  in  the 
past  several  weeks.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  to  imperative  to  develop  a  policy;  but 
I  believe  that  thto  amendment  to  (mly 
one  more  step  which  would  lead  us  away 
frran  doing  so. 

Furthermore,  thto  amendment  was 
submitted  in  the  committee,  although  it 
was  not  considered  there  when  it  was 
first  submitted.  It  was  rejected  in  the 
committee  the  last  time  it  was  offered 
there. 

So  we  have  s<Hne  precedent  for  say- 
ing that  thto  problem  should  be  dealt 
with  by  means  of  a  s^arate  bill,  of  a 
different  type— a  bill  which  would  be 
supported  by  all  Senators  who  are  in 
favor  of  having  the  refugees  taken  care 
of.  Thus,  the  vote  would  be  taken  in 
that  context,  and  also  in  coimection  with 
a  policy  of  providing  them  with  an  op- 
pmlunity  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
which  to  what  we  really  want  to  do. 

Mr.  CXniTIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  intent  of  tiie 
area  redevelopment  legislation  to  pro- 
vide temporary  jobs,  or  to  the  objective 
permanent  employment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  to  my  understand- 
ing ttiat  the  entire  concept  of  the  ARA 
to  to  try  to  boost  the  economy  generally 
in  areas  which  are  in  a  state  of  economic 
recession  and  dtotress.  and  that  tlie  leg- 
islation to  supposed  to  have  a  long-range 
effect,  rather  than  to  provide  a  stiort- 
range  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  to  held  out  as  a  long- 
range  or  permanent  means  of  providing 
a  necessary  program  in  the  area  in  wliich 
it  operates;  to  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  It  to  supposed  to 
be  the  "seed  com"  idea — to  bdp  them 
gain  some  new  starts,  to  help  theh:  econ- 
omy, and  to  have  koig-range  aqiects. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  But  can  such  legislation 
be  Included  In  the  category  of  legtolation 
for  programs  which  deal  with  problems 
considered  to  be  temporary? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  to  very  defi- 
nitely indicated  in  thto  case,  because  thto 
amendment  appears  to  me  to  provide  re- 
lief In  a  temporary  situation,  whereas 
the  oitire  concept  of  the  ARA  legtolation 
to  to  deal  with  a  long-range  situation 
and  to  provide  permanent  improvement. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  srield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  two  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I.  too.  hesitate  to  op- 
pose the  position  taken  by  ttie  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Florida. 

When  they  made  a  joint  statement  to 
our  committee,  the  following  was  a  por- 
tion of  it: 

A  unique  and  aerlous  economic  condition 
currently  exists  In  Dade  County  by  virtue  of 
the  Influx  of  Cuban  refugees.  This,  as  the 
conunltfeee  knoirs,  Is  the  result  of  national 
policy  and  action. 

I  ask  myself.  What  to  the  "national 
policy  and  action"  which  was  testified  to 
at  our  ccnnmlttee  hearing?  If  there  to  to 
be  a  program  of  freedom  in  the  Ameri- 
cas, such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  pro- 
claims, that  to  one  thing.  If  It  to  to  be  a 
policy  of  w)peasement  and  vacillation, 
that  to  quite  different. 

If  our  policy  toward  Cuba  to  never  to 
Uberate  it,  never  to  return  Cuba  to  the 
status  of  a  free  nation,  our  coimtry  prob- 
ably has  the  responsibility  of  providing 
asstotance  and  development  to  the  Dade 
County  area. 

But  It  seems  to  me  thto  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  estabhsh.  I  believe 
that  if  we  attach  to  a  bill  such  as  the 
pending  one  an  amendment  giving  rec- 
ognition to  the  unemployment  status  of 
150,000  Cuban  refugees,  we  shall  do  a 
disservice  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  yMd  5  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  senior  Senator  from  nor- 
Ida  [Mr.  HoLtAWP] .  

The  PRESIDING  OCTTCER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  to  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
correctly  understand  the  feeling  of  my 
dlsttngutshed  friends  who  liave  q>oken 
In  opposltkm  to  thto  amendment,  let  me 
can  tlieir  attention  to  several  points: 

First  of  all,  Florida  did  not  ask  to  be 
put  into  thto  situation. 

Second.  Florida  would  be  very  g^ad 
to  be  relieved  of  it  at  any  time. 

Florida  to  very  close  to  Cuba;  and 
refugees,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  200,000, 
have  come  to  Florida  under  the  poUeies 
of  this  Nation.  I  think  they  are  good 
policies.  Under  them,  we  grant  asylimi 
to  such  refugees.  Our  area,  which  to 
closest  to  Cuba,  has  appealed  to  the 
Cuban  refugees  as  one  in  wlii(^  they 
would  like  to  stay,  because  they  live  in 
daily  hope  of  returning  to  their  nearby 
homes.  We  hope  that  their  h(H>e  may  be 
speedily  realised. 

While  they  are  in  Florida,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  seek  employment  tliere — 
and  they  are,  under  our  national  poli- 
cies— they  are  dtopladng  thousands  of 
our  cititoens:  and  those  thousands  of  our 
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eltlieiMi  are  jutt  m  much  entitled,  we 
beUere.  to  tbe  <  onsideratkm  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  eonsideration  of  the  Na- 
tion as  are  the  hoosands  of  dtlaent  who 
are  unemployei  because  of  other  causes. 
In  other  areas  of  the  Nation.  That  Is 
the  only  reason  whj  we  request  the  adop- 
tion of  this  an  endment. 

We  requested  It  on  a  different  basis  In 
the  House  of  tepresentattves;  owe  re- 
quest was  that  i  separate  fund  be  estab- 
lished, to  be  s  lent  In  this  field.  That 
was  denied. 

So  It  seems  t  >  us  that  this  is  the  only 
way  to  meet  tti  e  vtctolem. 

So  tax  as  a  permanent  program  is 
concerned,  the  Senator  knows  that  we. 
more  than  an;  one  else  in  the  Nation, 
want  it  to  be  01  ly  temporary,  because  we 
do  not  want  a  continuation  of  the  situ- 
ation of  overcrowding  and  of  having 
thousands  of  J(  *»  tor  our  people  taken 
away  from  then  i,  and  having  our  schools 
crowded.  Twenty-two  thousand  chil- 
dren of  refugeei  are  in  our  public  schools, 
and.  as  was  st  ited  some  time  ago,  ap- 
proximately 4,1  00  of  them  are  in  our 
parochial  scfaiols.  The  situation  is 
serious. 

The  only  this  i  we  can  do,  to  help  show 
that  we  imdentand  the  problem.  Is  to 
take  action  to  mt  our  unemplosred  citi- 
zens there  on  a  parity  with  unemployed 
pecH>le  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
With  a  ratio  ol  unemployment  of  about 
10  percent,  if  wi  i  are  not  entitled  to  relief 
under  the  act.  there  is  no  appropriate 
field  for  the  ad  to  operate  in. 

So  I  hope  E  snators  will  permit  this 
amendment  to  «  added  to  the  act. 

Mr.  DOMDa  7EL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fix  n  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAI4D.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINI  TBi.  I  would  be  glad  to 
support  a  bill  b]  ought  within  the  context 
of  this  purpose  and  dealing  specifically 
with  this  issue. 

But  by  prooedlng  by  means  of  the 
pending  amenc  ment  to  the  ccunmlttee 
amendment,  i^e  would  be  working 
through  the  buck  door  and  would  be 
injecting  an  entirely  different  problem 
into  the  problei  n  dealt  with  by  the  Area 
Redeveloimient  Act  itself;  and  I  cannot 
support  such  m  i  amendment. 

Mr.  HOU^Al  D.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  attitude;  but  I 
point  out  that  this  is  a  program  which 
the  Nation  esiibllshed  to  take  care  of 
situations  in  ireas  in  which  there  is 
heavy  and  ccatinued  unemployment. 
We  have  that  lituatlon  in  our  State — 
not  due  to  any  |ault  of  ours,  but  due  to  a 
In  that  situation,  why 
State  participate  in  the 


national  policy, 
should  not  our 
program? 

Hie  FRESXLtaXQ  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois have  expir  mL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Uke  to  say  to  tJ  le  distinguished  Senator 
from  norlda  tt  at  I  concur  in  the  views 
expressed  by  th  i  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMnncK; .  I  would  be  among  the 
first  to  concede  the  great  need  and  the 
reqxmslblllty  cf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment But  I  V  onder  whether  it  would 
be  more  vppmst.  late  to  pass  a  more  com- 
prehensive mei  sure  which  would  deal 
with  this  apot  Be  problem  and  would 
cover  other  reffigee  problems.    I  know. 


of  course,  that  no  problem  of  the  In- 
tensity of  the  Cuban  refugee  problem 
does  exist. 

Senators  win  remember  that  there  was 
a  considerable  influx  of  Hungarian  r^u- 
gees  after  the  rape  of  Hungary  by  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  there  are  likely  to  be 
similar  problems.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  have  a  sepaurate  bill  with  which  to 
deal  with  refugee  problems  of  this  type, 
rather  than  to  include  such  an  amend- 
ment in  a  bill  in  this  field? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  one  mo- 
ment to  me.  so  that  I  may  answer? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Ur.  HOLLAND.  It  might  be  better  to 
enact  smne  provision  of  a  long-range 
nature;  but  we  did  not  have  this  problem 
in  connection  with  the  Hungarian  refu- 
gees, because  they  were  scattered  quickly 
throughout  the  Nation,  whereas  that  is 
not  the  case  with  this  particular  group 
of  refugees — the  largest  group  of  refu- 
gees ever  received  in  our  country. 

In  the  meantime,  while  such  a  program 
is  being  devised,  is  it  appropriate  to  leave 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  own  people  un- 
employed? I  think  it  is  not.  I  think 
the  question  answers  itself. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida;  I  seek  Information.  Does 
the  United  States  now  contribute  any 
funds  toward  the  support  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  families? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  contribute.  It  pasrs  60  per- 
cent of  the  school  cost  of  the  22,000 
school  children  who  are  In  our  public 
schools.  We  in  Florida  are  paying  the 
other  40  percent,  and  we  are  not  now 
asking  for  that  money  back.  We  have 
some  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  situation.  So  far  as  subsistence  is 
concerned,  a  dole  is  handed  out  to  those 
people.  Other  programs  have  been  set 
up  by  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
them,  such  as  adult  education  to  train 
them  in  ova  language.  The  Federal 
Government  covers  that  expense.  But 
when  it  comes  down  to  brass  tacks,  that 
community,  which  is  the  host  commu- 
nity, has  problems  that  are  so  much 
greater  than  the  total  of  Federal  aid 
that  is  given  there  is  no  comparison  of 
the  two.  We  are  trying  to  bring  that 
part  of  the  country  into  this  program 
because  it  is  the  only  program  that  we 
have,  and  because  I  think  that  our  peo- 
ple are  as  much  entitled  to  considera- 
tion as  anyone  else  if  we  are  going  to 
have  such  a  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
srield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ha>t]. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] will  be  agreed  to.  The  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees 
has  heard  much  testimony  with  respect 
to  the  problem  in  Miami.  Dade  County. 
and  Florida. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
bringing  a  special  bill  to  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  particular  situations.    Sena- 


tors who  have  been  in  the  Senate  much 
longer  than  I  will  indicate  that  that  is 
a  very  unUkely  possibUlty.  As  a  nation 
we  have  an  (V)portunlty  to  reeqpond  to  a 
region  of  our  country  whose  perform- 
ance has  been  exceptioniJly  fine.  I 
would  hope  that  any  city  in  America 
would  respond  as  warmly,  as  construc- 
tively and  as  responsibly  as  have  Miami 
and  Dade  Coun^  if  faced  with  a  sim- 
ilar situation.  But  none  save  Miami 
has  ever  been  put  to  the  test.  Now  is 
the  time  when  all  of  us  can  reflect  our 
deep  appreciation  of  the  role  that  Miami 
has  plajred  in  putting  a  face  on  America 
which  is  good  and  fine.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  never  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee.  I  hope  very 
much  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
the  committee  amendment 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgxslatzvz  Clbrk.  On  page  5. 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  5,  line  8,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ";   and". 

On  page  5.  between  lines  8  and  9.  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

(3)  by  adding  at  Um  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  fellows: 

"(11)  No  auch  aaalatance  ahall  be  extended 
to  any  foreign  concern  to  establish  plants  or 
facilities,  or  to  establish  or  expand  branch 
plants  or  faculties.  In  the  United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  sev- 
eral Senators.  It  is  substantially  similar 
to  one  which  was  adopted  by  the  House 
during  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  be- 
fore the  House  voted  the  entire  bill  down. 
I  think  that  this  might  be  a  subject  of 
some  interest  to  a  great  many  Senators. 
What  has  happened  is  that  members  of 
the  ARA.  in  an  effort  to  try  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  covering  the  field  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  have  gone  to  countries 
overseas  and  have  Indicated  to  those 
coimtries  that  ARA  money  ia  available 
for  foreign  Indus' ries  to  relocate  in  the 
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United  States  in  competition  with  our 
own  industry.  I  have  before  me  the  In- 
formation News  Service  of  Septonber  10, 
1962.  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  which  the  subject  is  gone 
into  at  some  l^igth.  I  believe  some  of 
the  material  may  be  of  interest. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Sh^>pard.  who  is  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  ARA  opera- 
tions, made  a  tour  through  five  European 
countries  in  early  August  of  1962.  He 
held  a  series  of  conferences  with  top- 
level  banking  and  industrial  groups  and 
with  commercial  attache  personnel  in 
United  States  onbassies  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  the  Nethwlands,  and 
Fmnce.  Mr.  Frank  Sheaffer,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  office  of  Interna- 
tional Investment,  covered  Belgium  and 
Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Shein>ard  said  that  interest  in 
ARA  and  its  program  runs  high  in  Eu- 
ropean commercial  and  Industrial  circles. 

The  article  goes  on  to  show  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  European  commtmltles 
in  having  them  come  over  here  and  ob- 
tain loans  from  the  ARA,  which  funds 
are  obtained  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  at  subsidised  interest 
rates  in  order  to  enable  them  to  locate 
in  our  coimtry. 

Senators  will  be  quite  surprised  also 
to  know  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, through  the  ARA,  has  arranged 
conferences  around  the  world  to  discuss 
the  subject.  It  has  published  feature 
articles  in  the  financial  publications.  De- 
scriptions of  ARA's  provisions  for  eco- 
nomic expansion  will  also  be  given  to 
information  media  sp<msored  by  the  vari- 
ous European  industrial  federations. 

Some  time  ago  Representative  Lips- 
coMB.  of  California,  wrote  to  ARA  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  act  permitted 
loans  and  grants  of  that  kind  to  foreign 
companies  doing  business  in  the  United 
States  or  moving  in  to  do  business  here. 
He  received  a  reply  under  date  of  Oc- 
tobM*  30.  1962.  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  act  neither  explicitly  en*  Implicitly 
prohibits  rendering  financial  assistance  to 
foreign  firms.  It  Is  gen««lly  recognised 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  e^aress  or  '"'pHwl 
prohibition,  a  statute  should  be  so  Inter- 
preted as  to  accomplish  Its  objectives  In  the 
most  effective  manner. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  WU- 
liams.  Acting  Administrator  of  the  ARA. 

A  subsequent  letter  was  sent  to  Repre- 
sentative Lipscomb  on  March  22,  1963, 
which  was  in  reply  to  his  questions  as  to 
what  type  of  industries  might  be  inter- 
ested in  c(Hning  here  to  establish  them- 
selves with  our  tax  money.  He  received 
the  following  information: 

Some  of  the  Industries  represented  by 
companies  which  have  made  Inquiries  to  us 
are:  furniture,  automobUe.  drug  and  chemi- 
cal, hydraulic  eqtilpment  for  industry,  con- 
struction equipment.  pai»^«g<tig  machinery. 
airport  ground  arrestors,  batteries,  picture 
frames  and  moldings,  fancy  metal  boxes — 
candy  containers,  dry  copy  office  machines, 
paper  coUater.  automatic  sand  spreader, 
special  valves  for  pipelines. 

Every  single  one  of  those  industries 
would  be  in  competition  with  American 
firms;  and.  if  the  amendmoit  were  not 
adopted,  every  single  one  of  them  would 
be    assisted    by    American    taxpayers' 


funds  to  come  to  our  country  at  subsi- 
dised interest  rates. 

I  liave  grave  difficulty  in  seeing  irhj 
we  should  go  this  route  at  alL  lamvoy 
hopeful  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dovglas]  will  support 
the  amendment,  as  I  feel  it  has  real 
merit.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  adopted  in 
the  House  in  a  teller  count  prior  to  the 
defeat  of  the  ARA  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  I  am 
very  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  questimi. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  amendment 
affect  anyone  who  sought  to  acquire 
patent  rights  from  a  European  country 
if  the  goods  were  produced  or  manu- 
factured in  this  country? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  The  amend- 
ment is  restricted  to  the  grant  of  aid  to 
a  foreign  c(»npany  itself. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  would 
then  prevent  giving  aid  to  the  foreign 
company  itself? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  punitive  measure 
^ould  be  imposed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No  punitive  meas- 
ure of  any  kind  would  be  imposed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Under  the  ARA  funds? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Under  the  ARA 
funds. 

^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  s^eld  back  their  remaining 
time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  a^ttme  I  have ronaining 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoiONicK]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  111. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkgislativi  Clmk.  On  page  4,  line 
23.  after  the  period  it  is  proposed  to  add 
the  following: 

Said  section  5(b)  is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)-  immediately  after 
"(b) -: 

(2)  striking  out  "subsection"  wherever  it 
appears  in  the  second  and  fourth  sentences 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph"; 

(3)  inserting  after  the  word  "factors"  in 
the  third  sentence  the  following:  "the  num- 
ber of  farm  operators  or  farm  workers  work- 
ing off  the  farm  one  hundred  or  more  days 
during  the  previous  year,"; 

(4)  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  "In 
making  these  detertninations"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "In  "»»*«"£  determinations 
tmder  this  pfvagraph  and  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.";  and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  also  designate  as 
"redevelopment  areas"  those  areas  within 
the  United  States  which  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion but  which  he  determines,  after  oonsul- 
tatkm  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrieiilture,  are 
areas  <A)  in  which  farming  is  a  major  indus- 


try. (B)  in  which  there  has  been  a  sutastan- 
tial  decrease  (or  in  which  there  is  a  continu- 
ing substantial  decrease)  in  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  In  farming  as  a  major 
source  of  their  income  or  livelihood,  and 
(C)  from  which  there  has  been  a  sabstaattal 
migration  (or  from  which  there  la  a  con- 
tinuing substantial  mlgratioa)  of  awA  per- 
sons, as  a  result  of  which  a  conditlcm  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  or 
underemployment  exists  or  is  aggravated  in 
other  areas." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  mmutes. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
add  another  factor  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Administrator  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  an  agricultural 
area  is  entitled  to  consideration  for  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  funds.  Tlie  addi- 
tional factor  would  be  the  number  of 
farm  operators  or  farmworkers  working 
off  the  farm  100  or  more  days  during  the 
previous  year.  It  is  a  factor  which  is 
being  taken  into  account.  I  understand, 
in  other  areas  of  our  Government  That 
was  the  reason  for  using  the  phrase  "100 
or  m<M*e  days." 

This  would  not  add  a  great  deal,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  significant  fa^r  which 
should  be  taken  into  account 

This^  is  not  the  main  thrust  of  my 
amendment.  The  main  thrust  of  my 
amendment  can  be  found  on  page  2.  It 
was  brought  about  by  the  realization  that 
although  we  have  a  problem  we  have  not 
been  seddng  a  solution  to  that  problon 
in  quite  a  proper  maimer.  It  seems  to 
me  that  not  only  must  we  work  oa  the 
problem  itself,  but  also  we  must  work 
on  the  cause  of  the  problem. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
chronic  imemployment  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous decline  in  farm  population. 
During  1961  and  1962  1.340.000  farmers 
and  their  families  left  the  farms.  Dur- 
ing the  same  p«1od  340,000  farm  opera- 
tors and  farmworkers  left  the  farms. 

Some  of  those  people  retired,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  them  went  into  the  cities 
and  towns  seeking  emplosrment  It  seems 
to  me  rather  unwise  for  us  to  limit  our 
area  redevelopment  activities  only  to 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment.  We 
might  well  direct  our  efforts  to  the 
source.  Therefore,  my  amendment  would 
provide  that  an  eligible  area  would  not 
only  be  the  type  of  area  heretofore  cov- 
ered by  the  law.  but  would  also  include 
an  area  which  met  these  additional  tests : 

First,  it  would  have  to  be  an  area  in 
which  farming  is  a  major  industry. 

Second,  there  must  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial decrease,  or  there  would  have  to 
be  a  continuing  substantial  decrease,  in 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  farm- 
ing as  a  major  source  of  their  income 
or  livelihood. 

Third,  there  would  have  to  have  been 
a  substantial  migration  from  the  area, 
or  there  would  have  to  be  a  continuing 
substantial  migration  from  the  area,  of 
such  persons,  as  a  result  of  which — and 
this  is  extremely  important — the  Secre- 
tary could  determine  that  a  condition 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unonploy- 
ment  or  underemployment  existed  or  was 
aggravated  in  other  areas. 
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that  flood 
chronic  flood  i 
I  think  we  Should  (to  the  same  in  this 
present  state  of  the  law 
this  situation. 


I  had  this  p  roUem  brought  home  q)e- 


n  connection  with  a  coun- 
namdy,  Carroll  County. 
Canrcdl  Counti  has  had  a  substantial  de- 
cline—about 1 D  percent  over  the  past  10 
years— In  the  lumber  of  farm  operators 
and  f  aim  wov  cers.  Many  of  those  peo- 
ple hare  left  [Jamdl  County.  There  is 
not  a  substan  ial  amount  of  unemidoy- 
ment  In  Car  oU  County,  however.  A 
survey  was  ooducted  bf  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Recently.  I  ask  unanimous 
cam  of  that  survey  may 
the  RBCoan  at  this  point 
TtM  PRESO  >INO  OFFICER  (Ifr.  Nkl- 
soif  in  the  chi  ir) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  tq  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 
There  beinf  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tq  be  printed  in  the  Rscon>. 
as  follows: 
UjB. 
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Hon.  Jack 
VS.  Senate, 
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ment    Security 
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aree  has  oot 
rant  Its 
an  area  of 
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midar  the 
(PuliUeLaw 

Pnemplnyine4t 
eubetantlal  for 
■enta  6  percent 
foree  rtlacountiijg 
tors.     As  you 
table,   the 
County  haa 
the  12  montha 


We.  hUigUm, 


,  D.C. 

We  have  now  re- 
>n  the  unemployment  sltua- 
(parroll  County) ,  Iowa,  which 
the  aflUlated  Iowa  Cmploy- 
Cotnmlaalon   mentioned   In 
of  February  1.  1083.    Thla 
that  unemployment  In  thla 
■ufllclently  high  to  war- 
by  this  Department  aa 
unemployment"  or 
area  eligible  for  aaaistance 
public  works  program 


b  en 
dasslfli  atlon 
suwtantlal 
I  n 


acoelvated 
87-eS8). 


une  nployment 
bein 


We  are  sorry 
■Mists  nee 
pleased  to  repoft 
area  has 

during  moat  of 
Sincerely 


undnr 


remained 


■ncloeure. 


Carroll  (Carroll 
•res   total 
month*  endiriff 


^  Unemploymliit 
work  force. 

Source:  Iowa 


Sacnsnrr, 
Washington.  D.C. 


In  an  area  Is  considered 
any  month  when  it  repre- 
or  more  of  the  area's  work 
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lir.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
received  a  letter  from  the  county  exten- 
sion director  Indicating  that  Carroll 
County  needs  some  asslBtance  in  order  to 
hold  people  in  their  home  county,  in- 
stead of  pennltting  them  to  go  to  areas 
which  offer  possibilities  of  employment, 
but  in  which  all  too  often  they  cannot 
find  employment  because  they  do  not 
have  the  training  and  sldlls  necessary. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  foUows: 

CoovBunvs  B&TBNsioN  Snvio  m 

AOBKULrDBB      AND      HOm      EOO- 

NOMica.  Stats  or  Iowa. 

CarroU.  Iowa.  April  S.  1963. 
Senator  Jack  Mn.i.n, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wathington.  B.C. 

Dbab  Sbkatob  Mnxaa:  I  have  been  asked 
by  a  citizens'  committee  of  Carroll,  Iowa,  to 
send  you  some  Information  concerning  trends 
In  agriculture  and  population  in  Carroll 
County.  This  committee  includes  M.  R.  Tan 
Cretl.  Dr.  Leo  Kuker.  Jamea  W.  Wilson,  and 
Joe  Oronstail. 

I  am,  therefore,  enclosing  some  charts 
which  I  will  conunent  on  briefly. 

Page  1  showB  the  percent  decrease  in  total 
nxunber  of  farms  in  1960-60  and  the  percent 
change  In  the  rural  farm  population  for  the 
same  period.  You  will  note  that  the  number 
of  farms  in  Carroll  County  has  decreased  8.2 
percent  and  the  farm  population  by  10  per- 
cent. These  changes  are  now  occurring  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  We  are  presently  losing  20 
to  25  farms  pes  year  in  Carroll  County  involv- 
ing a  farm  population  loss  of  100  to  126.  In- 
dications are  that  this  trend  will  continue  for 
several  years.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  reasons  for  declining  farm  f>opu- 
latlon  and  numbers  of  farms  in  Iowa.  With 
modem  farm  equipment  and  with  farmers 
caught  In  a  cost,  price  squeeze,  the  pressure 
L;  on  to  enlarge  operating  units.  This  results 
in  the  bidding  up  of  land  values  beyond  their 
production  value  in  many  Instances.  It  also 
means  that  there  are  less  opportunltlea  for 
yoting  men  to  enter  the  field  of  farming. 

There  ts  very  little  industry  in  Carroll 
County  as  indicated  by  figure  18  on  page  2. 
You  will  note  that  only  7.7  percent  of  the 
labor  force  is  employed  in  manufacturing  In 
this  county.  This  means  that  there  are  few 
off-farm  Job  opportunities  to  abaort)  the  sxu-- 
plus  labor  force  on  the  farm.  Consequently, 
most  of  these  people  that  are  either  being 
farced  out  of  agriculture  or  leaving  volun- 
tarily, are  moving  out  of  the  county  and  in 
most  cases  they  do  not  have  the  training  to 
compete  for  the  better  Jobs  in  Industry. 
Total  population  in  Carroll  Cotmty  has  re- 
mained fairly  stable  the  past  10  years  due  to 
some  expansion  of  the  coxmty  seat  (Carroll) 
as  a  retail  center.  However,  the  county's 
population  would  have  increased  at  least 
3.000  In  the  past  10  years  if  there  had  been 
no  out  migration. 

The  small  towns  of  the  county  are  having 
a  struggle  to  survive  as  indicated  in  figure 
5,  page  3,  witb  a  decline  in  population  of 
2.2  percent  in  the  past  10  years.  They  nat- 
urally will  be  helped  by  any  gains  in  in- 
dustrial employment  In  the  area. 

The  lack  of  Job  opportunity  in  Carroll 
County  is  fxurther  borne  out  by  figure  6, 
page  3,  which  Indicates  a  dependency  ratio 
of  80.  Large  famlllea  are  typical  in  this 
county,  but  when  the  children  are  educated 
and  grown,  the  majority  of  them  are  leav- 
ing the  county  to  find  Jobs.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  are  the  old  people  who 
are  staying  In  the  county. 

While  Carroll  County  Is  In  an  area  of 
rdatlve  f arm  jprosperlty,  there  were 


414  farm  famlllea  with  Income  of  $2,000  or 
leas  in  1960  as  indicated  by  figure  22.  page 
4.  This  number  Is  anrived  at  by  multiply- 
ing 22JS  percent  times  1896,  the  number  of 
farms  In  the  county  in  1860. 

Median  Income  of  famlUea  by  counties  in 
Iowa  In  1960  is  shown  on  figure  21,  page 
4,  CarroU  County,  with  a  median  income 
of  84,380,  compares  favorably  with  surround- 
ing rural  counties  but  Is  far  lower  than 
the  urban  countlea  of  the  State. 

Figure  23,  page  6.  Indicates  the  percent 
of  farm  operators  working  off  farm  100  days 
or  more.  You  wlU  note  that  the  percentage 
for  CarroU  Coimty  Is  6.8  percent.  This  re- 
flects the  lack  of  Industry  in  the  area.  Fig- 
ure 24,  page  5.  Indlcatea  the  percent  of 
farm  operatora  classified  as  tenants. 

We  have  a  serious  lack  of  opportunity 
In  thla  area  for  young  people  to  obtain 
technical  training  in  fields  outside  of  agri- 
culture. Not  all  of  them  have  the  ability 
or  the  finances  to  obtain  a  college  degree. 
Local  high  school  graduates  who  do  not  go 
to  college  are  handicapped  In  competing 
for  the  Jobs  requiring  technical  training. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  of 
some  value  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  Bbowm. 
County  Extension  Director. 

Mr.  MTTJiER.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  state  of  the  law  and  regula- 
tions, if  I  read  them  correctly,  is  that 
first  there  must  be  an  area  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemplosrment  or  un- 
deremplosonent.    That  is  basic. 

I  am  reading,  Incidentally,  from  the 
Federal  Register  for  October  24.  1961,  at 
page  9937,  which  sets  forth  standards 
for  designation  of  redevelopment  areas 
under  section  5(b)  of  the  act. 

After  it  has  been  determined  that  an 
area  is  one  of  substantial  unemplojrment 
or  underemployment,  other  factors  enter 
into  consideration.  Such  factors  in- 
clude, in  the  case  of  farming  areas,  the 
requirement  that  the  area  must  be  one 
of  low  income,  or  it  must  be  an  area  of 
low  farm  income,  or  an  area  of  low  pro- 
ductive farming,  or,  finally,  a  rural  de- 
velopment county.  We  know  that  rural 
development  counties  obtain  only  plan- 
ning assistance. 

I  understand  from  Informal  conversa- 
tions— and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill  a  question  in 
this  regard — that  the  regulation  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  has  been  Interpreted  to 
mean  that  even  though  an  area  is  not 
an  area  of  substantial  imemployment  or 
underemployment,  if  it  is  an  area  of  low 
income  or  low  farm  Income  or  low  pro- 
ductive farming  it  still  can  qualify  for 
assistance.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois understand  the  interpretation  to  be 
as  I  have  stated  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  850  counties  which  have  been 
classified  as  rural  areas  eligible  for  as- 
sistance, are  subjected  to  the  tests  first, 
that  there  must  be  substantial  under- 
emplo3rment  plus  low  income  and  lower 
than  average  farm  income.  In  other 
words,  the  section  is  not  Intended  to 
cover  the  entire  fanning  population,  but 
only  those  portions  of  the  farming  pop- 
ulation which  su-e  fartherst  down,  ex- 
actly as  section  6(a)  is  not  Intended  to 
cover  all  the  unemployed  but  only  those 
areas  which  are  in  the  greatest  distress 
due  to  high  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Then,  am  I  to  under- 
stand the  Senator's  answer  to  be  that  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  an  agricultural 
area  is  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment and  also  an  area  of  low  production 
farming  or  low  farm  income,  it  will 
qualify? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  be  eligible.  It 
would  be  eligible.  Again,  I  emphasize 
that  the  word  "low"  is  a  comparative 
word.  It  ts  not  intended  to  cover  all  the 
^  agricultural  counties  or  communities, 
but  those  that  are  low  in  comparison 
with  other  agricultural  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  makes 
the  point  that  there  are  two  factors  in 
connection  with  eligibility.  One  is  sub- 
stantial underemplojrment  and  the  other 
is  low  Income. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  are  certain 
other  criteria,  but  those  are  the  main 
ones.  There  are  certain  others  stated  in 
the  act  itself. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  reading  from  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, as  shown  on  page  9937  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  October  24.  1961.  in 
which  it  is  stated: 

The  foUowlng  types  of  areas,  among  oth- 
ers, having  a  condition  of  low  Income  and  a 
condition  of  substantial  and  persistent  xin- 
employment  or  luideremployment,  and  not 
designated  under  section  6 (a)  (A  the  act, 
will  be  considered  for  designation  as  rede- 
velopment areas  *   *   *. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  reading  correctly,  but  I  prefer  to  go 
back  to  the  language  of  the  original  act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  want  to  labor 
the  point.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
this:  Does  the  Senator  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  "low  income"  and  "area  of 
substantial  imderemployment"? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tes.  Let  me  read 
from  section  5(b)  of  the  act,  relating  to 
the  formulation  of  standards: 

The  Secretary  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  number  of  low-income 
farm  famUies  in  the  various  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States,  the  pn^iortlon  that  such 
low-lnc(»ne  families  are  of  the  total  farm 
families  of  each  of  such  areas — 

In  Other  words,  the  extent  of  rural 
poverty  in  a  given  area — 

"Hie  relatlonahlp  of  the  Income  levels  of 
the  families  in  such  area  to  the  general  levels 
of  Income  In  the  United  States,  the  extent 
to  which  "rural  development"  projects  have 
previously  been  located  in  any  such  area 
under  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  current  and  pro- 
spective employment  opportxmltles  In  each 
such  area,  the  availability  of  manpower  In 
each  such  area  for  supplemental  employment, 
the  extent  of  migration  out  of  the  area,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  p(q>ulatlon  of  each 
such  area  which  haa  been  receiving  public 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
frc»n  the  State  or  States  In  which  such  area 
is  located  or  from  any  munlclpaUty  therein. 

In  other  words,  a  series  of  tests  is  set 
out,  but  the  main  tests  are  underem- 
ployment and  c(«iparatively  low  income. 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  make  It  clear  for 
the  RccoKD,  I  understand  the  Senator's 
position  to  be  that  underemployment  is 


a  separate  and  distinct  factor  from  the 
factor  of  low  income. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.    They  are  not  equated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  may  be  equated 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  administrative 
officer. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  says 
they  may  be  equated  in  the  Jud^ent  of 
the  administrative  officer,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  they  are  so  equated, 
and  I  suggest  that  that  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  at  all,  because,  if 
I  read  the  act  correctly  it  provides  that 
there  must  be  two  factors.  The  first  fac- 
tor is  that  there  must  be  substantial 
unemployment  or  substantial  underem- 
ployment, plus  the  factor  of  low  Income 
area.  When  the  Senator  suggests  that 
the  Administrator  equates  these  two,  I 
think  he  is  suggesting  that  the  Adminis- 
trator is  violating  the  law  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  MILLER.   Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  many  more  farm 
coimties  does  the  Senator  tfa^ik  would 
be  added  by  his  amendment,  particu- 
larly from  Une  7  to  line  20  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  not  expected  that 
very  many  more  would  be  added,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  qualifying  or  meeting 
all  of  the  tests  that  have  been  set  forth. 
I  am  not  interested  in  opening  up  a  Pan- 
dora's box.  which  I  believe  has  already 
been  opened  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

And  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania sought  to  close  by  an  amendment 
offered  this  afternoon. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  tests  that  are  set  forth  here 
are  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  meet: 
and  they  must  be  met  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  will  accept  my 
amendment,  because  it  would  not  add 
very  many  coimties.  They  must  meet 
severe  tests.  I  think  the  tests  should  be 
met.  If  people  who  are  migrating  out 
of  an  area  are  causing  or  aggravating 
a  critical  employment  situation.  I  sug- 
gest these  other  tests  should  be  added 
to  the  act  to  cover  this  problem. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Ui.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
afraid  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  guilty 
of  a  terminological  inexactitude  when  he 
states  there  would  not  be  many  coimties 
added  as  a  result  of  his  amendment.  I 
think  we  should  look  at  the  second  para- 
graph on  page  2  of  the  amendment, 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
also  designate  as  "redevelopment  areas" 
those  areas  In  which  there  has  been  a 
substantial  decrease,  or  in  which  there 
is  a  ctmtinuing  substantial  decrease,  in 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  farm- 
ing as  a  major  source  of  their  income  or 
Uvelihood,  and  from  which  there  has 
been  a  substantial  migration  into  the 
ciUes. 

Virtually  every  farm  county  in  the 
country  would  qualify  under  those  con- 
ditions.  Not  ovly  would  they  qualify,  but 


it  would  be  mandatory  that  they  be  in- 
cluded. 

Bfr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  wish  to  finish 
my  statement.    Then  I  shall  yield. 

Farming  has  been  going  through  a 
process  for  the  past  15  years  in  which 
the  number  of  persons  employed  on  the 
farms  has  steadily  diminished.  Prob- 
ably 2  million  families,  comprising  10 
million  persons,  have  left  the  farm.  In 
hundreds  of  counties  over  the  country 
the  farm  population  has  decreased. 

We  are  not  going  to  cure  this  dlfllculty 
with  the  area  redevelopment  program 
any  more  than  general  unemplojrment  in 
towns  and  cities  could  be  cured  by  the 
area  redevelopment  program.  Ours  is  a 
rifie-shot  program  intended  to  deal  with 
counties  and  areas  in  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, not  a  general  broadside  to  eradi- 
cate uneiiu>loyment  evenrwhere. 

ARA  has  been  criticized  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  in  the  public  press  for 
trying  to  do  too  much.  Now  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  criticizing  ARA  for  doing 
too  UtOe. 

A  little  while  ago  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  eliminated  at  least  250 
counties  from  ARA  assistance.  Now  we 
have  an  amendment  from  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  which  would  add  a  thousand 
more  counties  to  the  ARA  program.  Mr. 
President,  the  oppositicm  cannot  play  it 
both  ways.  They  cannot  on  one  hand 
make  an  appeal  to  the  city  folks  by  cut- 
ting off  rural  counties,  and  then  make  an 
appeal  to  rural  folks  by  proposing  to 
throw  the  ARA  wide  open  to  all  areas 
suffering  from  unemployment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly voted  down. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
until  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yields  back 
his  time. 

Mr.  uns^R.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

I  think  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  so  far  as  policy  is  con- 
cerned, is  one  with  which  I  agree.  I  am 
very  sorry  he  did  not  read  all  of  my 
amendment.  We  were  getting  along  fine 
when  he  read  fttmi  page  2  of  my  amend- 
ment, until,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
he  neglected  to  read  the  most  important 
part  of  the  amendment.  In  addition  to 
the  factors  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
read,  it  must  l>e  shown  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  migration  out  of  the  area  by 
these  persons  has  brought  about  a  con- 
dition of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment or  has  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion in  other  areas. 

That  is  a  rather  tough  test.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  prove,  but  I  believe  it 
should  be  proved.  That  is  why  I  an- 
swered the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  I  did 
when  I  said  I  did  not  envision  a  great 
many  areas  being  added  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment.  It  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate if  any  Senator  were  to  vote  yea 
or  nay  on  the  amendment  after  reading 
only  imes  7  to  17  and  completely  ignor- 
ing the  heart  of  the  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  najrs  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hc^e  the  yeas  and 
nays  will  be  granted.  I  welcome  a  test 
<m  this  amendment. 
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Tbe  fMC  «nd  nays  are  ordexed. 

Ifr.  mLLER  Mr.  President,  in  eon- 
ckiston.  I  undc  cstond  tbs  Bfnstor  from 
SlinoiB  has  sm  sested  that  my  amend- 
ment  was  the  i  sverse  of  the  amrmdmrnt 
<^ered  tagr  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScottI.  Such  in  not  the 
case.  I  Toted  1  Mr  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  could 
hardly  in  dcax  conscience  turn  around 
and  vote  for  sc  mething  in  complete  re- 
verse to  that  a  nendment  I  am  tryiD« 
to  brine  ft  littlf  I  order  out  of  confusion, 
so  that  the  u  kemployment  which  has 
been  caused  b;  exporting  labor  to  the 
city  will  be  st>pped.  I  believe  this  is 
a  perfectly  sous  d  amendment,  and  I  hope 
itwiUbeadopUd. 

Mr.DOnOLia  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remai  ider  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLEE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tlie  PREBZD  NO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yleldc  1  back.  The  questkm  is 
on  agreeing  to  t  le  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  fro  n  Iowa  to  the  commtttee 
amendment  '  he  jreas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  a  id  the  clerk  win  odl  the 
roll. 

The  legislati^  e  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPS  ElEY.    I  announce  that 


the   Senator 
AifouaoHl.the 


i  -aa  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttich],  the  G  mator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoHii  sxoN].  the  Senator  from 
jrarc],  the  Senator  from 
McClxllsh],  and  the 
N7yoming  [Mr.  McOxx] 
are  absent  on  ( tffldal  business. 

I  further  aim  Hmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
.  the  Senator  from  IdsJio 
the  Senator  from  South 
JoHHSTONl,  the  Senator 
Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
IMt.  McClxllax],  and 


Missouri  [Mr. 
Arkansas    [Mr, 
Senator  from 


[Mr.  Andbbsom: 
[Mr.  Chukchi. 
Carolina  [Mr. 
from  MlBSOuxl 
from  Arkansas 


the  Senator  froi  a  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOxs] 


would  each  vot  i 
Mr.  KUCHE  i. 


Senator  from  N  sw  Mexico  [Mr.  Mxchxm] 
Is  detained  on  Mdal  business. 

The  result  ^as  announced — ^yeas  17. 
nays  76,  as  foEo  vs: 

[fo.  110  Leg.] 

I      i     TXAS— 17 

H  ekenlooper     Prooty 


BttMU 

Oottea 

OoMwator 


iUloU 

BMTtlett 

Bajh 


r  I 


Bible 


Buidlck 
Byrd,  Vft. 
]nml.W.Va. 
Cannon 

Culaon. 


Clatft 


CartU 
Dodd 


Brtmomtwa 


Xnsie 
FoBC 

vunMigbt 

Oor* 


nay." 
I  aimounce  that  the 


J<  rdan.  Idaho 


WATS— 78 


H  lyden 

HIU 

H^Uand 

ipbrey 
ft  ouje 
Ji 


Talmadge 
WUUanM,  D^. 


ICttBdt 
IfiMkla 
lUlion 
Kenberger 


Jivtto 

Jc  rdan.N.C. 
Ki  ating 
Ki  fauvar 
Ki  imadr 
Tj  uadi* 
L<  Qg,  Xa. 
M  tsBiMdii 


MsCarthy 
II  <3oTem 

MitcaU 
Bl  mnoey 


Poanon 

P<U 

Ptuxjcoln 

Bandolpb 

mtatooff 

Bobertaon 

SaltonstaU 

SooCt 

SnatiMn 

Smltb 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Bymlncton 

TOiurmopd 

Tuwu 

WUUaBa.N.J. 


T««u^.N.Dak. 
T<mag,Otito 


NOT  VOTIKO— 7 

Anderson  Long,  Mo.  MoOee 

Church  UcClellan  Mechem 

Johnstem 

So  Mr.  Mnxix's  amendment  to  the 
ounmittee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  IXTUOLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  a  technical  amendment  which.  I  un- 
derstand, has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority.  It  is  purely  a  technical 
amendment  to  renumber  sections. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  LxGzsLAixvi  Clxsk.  On  page  5,  line 
16.  in  tlie  committee  ameiKlment  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  "Sec.  5.  Section  7 
(c)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7. 
SecUon  11". 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  HU- 
nois.  Is  an  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  technical  amendment. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  AH  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  caU  up  my  amendment 
vdiich  is  at  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  LxenuiTivK  Clbhk.  On  page  4,  in 
ttie  committee  amendment,  between 
lines  20  and  21.  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
ttie  f<Mowing  new  section  and  renumber 
the  following  sections  accordingly: 

SBC.  3.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  4s  amended  by  adding  after 
the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following: 
"When  the  necessary  facts  and  data  with 
T«qpect  to  areas  being  considered  by  the 
Secretary  for  designation  as  redevelopment 
areas  are  not  available  or  are  incomplete. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facts 
and  provide  the  data  needed  In  making  the 
determinations  required  by  this  subsection 
for  such  areas." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  lielieve  the  amendment  can 
properly  be  described  as  a  technical 
amendment  There  has  been  difBcuIty 
in  gathering  statistical  information  on 
unemployment  on  a  geographical  basis 
in  labor  market  areas.  The  amendment 
would  authorise  the  Secretary  to  gather 
statistical  information  on  unemploy- 
ment in  areas  that  are  not  fuU  labor 
market  areas,  but  could  be  a  part  of 
the  fuU  labor  market  areas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rsh- 
soLPHl  Joins  me  in  the  presentation  of 
the  amendment.  He  feels  it  to  be  a  de- 
sirable provision. 

Win  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
XUinols  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  wiU  ac- 
cept this  amoKiment  as  a  technical 
change 


Mr.  DOXXSLAa  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  to  accept  the  •"^'»^»»ut"t  It 
is  constructive,  and  it  meets  an  inade- 
quacy of  the  existing  act;  and  the 
amendment  would  be  very  h«>npftff<ft] 

Mr.  wnj.IAMR  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  back  the  ronainder  of 
the  time  under  my  controL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFKCER.  An  re- 
maining time  on  this  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, and  send  to  the  detk,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  to 
Senate  biU  1163.  and  I  request  that  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment win  be  stated. 

The  Lkoblativb  Clirk.  At  the  end  of 
the  committee  amendment,  it  Is  proposed 
to  add  a  new  secticm  as  foUows: 

SBC.  11.  The  Area  Redevel(q;>ment  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  39  as  sec- 
Uon  30,  and  by  adding  after  section  28  a  new 
section  as  foll< 


"Antl-Dlscrlmlnatlon 

"Sec  29.  (a)  No  ssslstanoe  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  sections  8,  7,  8.  and  11  of  this 
Act  to  any  business  enterprise  or  other  en- 
tity unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  execu- 
tive officers  of  sach  enten>rlse  or  mtlty  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
such  enterprise  or  entity  to  (1)  emidoy  per- 
sons without  regard  to  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin,  and  (2)  provide  eqtial 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  facilities,  serv- 
ices, or  accommodatlmis  afforded  by  such  en- 
terprise or  entity  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  color  or  national  origin. 

"(b)  No  assistance  shaU  be  extended  under 
sections  16  and  17  c€  this  Act  In  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  redevelopment  area  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  participants 
In,  or  beneficiaries  of,  such  assistance  who 
reside  In  such  area  will  not  be  discriminated 
against  on  account  ot  race,  religion,  color  or 
national  origin.  ** 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  intention  to  move,  within  a  few 
moments,  that  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  to  the 
committee  amendment  be  laid  on  the 
table.  However.  I  believe  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  PTpiftin  the 
amendment,  as  he  did  once  before,  in 
connection  with  another  measure.  I  be- 
lieve he  should  «»»pifttw  ag^in  Uiat  at 
that  time  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said, 
nor  do  I  beUeve  he  means  it  now. 

Furthermcffe.  I  think  the  amendment 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact 
tlmt  the  amendment  is  once  again  being 
offered,  and  periiaps  wffl  be  offered  again 
in  ttie  future,  I  bdleve  it  only  courteous 
to  aUow  the  distingvldied  Senator  from 
Texas  to  males  aui  explanation  of  the 
proposal  ha  has  sulvnitted  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ma]<Hlty  leader.  I  shaU  be  brief . 

This  is  stanply  an  anttdiserin^boation 
provision  to  be  ad£ed  to  this  measure. 
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and  is  very  similar  to — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  drawn  up  after  it — a  pn^iosal 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PBOxms],  which  would  have  amended 
the  SmaU  Business  Act.  This  amend- 
ment applies  the  same  antidiscrimina- 
tion provision  to  tlie  area  redevelopment 
biU. 

I  believe  that,  consistent  with  the  re- 
quests of  the  President  for  appropriate 
civU  rights  legislation,  we  should  epOl 
out  antidiscrimination  provisions  in  this 
measure. 

I  know  that  ultimately  the  amendment 
win  be  tabled.  Nevertheless.  I  think  I 
could  not  salve  my  own  conscience  if  I 
f aUed  to  offer  this  amendment,  so  that 
antidiscrimination  provisions  win  be 
spelled  out  in  the  biU,  and  so  that  aU  who 
WiU  be  affected  by  the  act  wiU  know  pre- 
cisely what  is  required. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  frankness  is  refreshing.  Let 
me  ask  him  a  question:  If  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  win  he  vote  for  the  bUl 
as  thus  amended? 

BCr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  an- 
swer in  aU  candor  by  sasring  that  I  wiU 
not  vote  for  the  bin.  But  I  presume  the 
bin  win  be  passed;  so  I  am  trying  to  im- 
prove it  somewhat. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  understand. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

lilr.  President.  I  have  studied  the  bUl 
from  the  point  of  view  raised  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Although  I  shaU  vote  for  the  bin,  be- 
cause I  favor  the  bin,  I  beUeve  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Nation  it  is  important  that  we  scrutinize 
carefully  an  programs,  espedally  the 
new  ones,  and  this  one  is  relatively 
new — ^In  terms  of  the  segregation  they 
may  foster  or  permit. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  discrimination 
or  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  dis- 
crimination exists.  For  example,  aid  is 
being  given  to  hotels  and  motels;  but  the 
Administrator's  regulations  do  not  de- 
fine motels  and  hotels  as  being  housing 
accommodations.  Therefore,  the  Ad- 
ministrator does  not  believe  they  come 
under  the  President's  Executive  order  on 
housing.  Therefore — at  least,  theoret- 
ically— as  tilings  stand  now,  such  loans 
could  be  made  to  motels  and  hotels,  even 
though  they  were  segregated,  and  the 
Administrator  would  not  necessarily 
have  to  withhold  the  aid  on  that  score. 
So  far  as  we  know,  he  has  not  done  that 
in  the  case  of  a  hotel  or  motel  that  is 
actually  segregated;  but  many  motels 
and  hotels  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Another  activity  in  connection  with 
the  bin  is  the  extension  of  help  to  in- 
dustry; and  some  of  the  industries  so 
helped  may  engage  in  segregated  hiring. 
In  addition,  there  are  li^wr  unicms  which 
may  have  racial  bias  in  ccmnection  with 
employment  in  connection  with  Govern- 
ment-contract woik. 


In  short,  I  have  not  been  able  to  pin- 
point an  exact  situation  in  which  funds 
provided  under  this  act,  frmn  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  can  actuidly  be  traced  to 
a  segregation  or  discrimination  objec- 
tive—as I  thought  we  had  proved  con- 
clusively in  connection  with  the  mental 
health  field,  and  I,  mjrself .  then  offered 
such  an  amendment,  and  laid  down  the 
groimd  rule  that  wherever  I  could  do  so 
in  the  future,  I  would  offer  such  amend- 
ments. But  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  now  intend  to  proceed 
along  that  line. 

However,  a  word  of  real  warning  should 
be  given  to  the  Administrator— not  as  a 
threat,  but  to  point  out  that  the  entire 
program  could  be  vitiated  at  a  time  like 
this,  and  could  be  vitiated  in  a  disastrous 
manner,  if  the  Administrator  were  to  en- 
gage in  the  malcing  of  tautological  state- 
ments of  the  desired  intent,  but  at  the 
same  time  were  to  permit  loans  to  be 
made  to  concerns  which  would  engage 
in  practices  ot  segregation  or  discrimina- 
tion. We  should  point  out  clearly  to  the 
Administrator  that  such  a  procedure 
would  not  lend  itself  to  the  advancement 
of  the  desired  ends — ^namely,  tlie  elimi- 
nation of  practices  of  segregati<m  or  dis- 
crimination. 

In  this  connection,  I  beUeve  the  main 
issue  arises  in  connection  with  the  orders 
issued  in  connection  with  hoiudng. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  an  possible 
steps  to  aid  segregation  should  be  takm. 
Likewise,  I  point  out  that  a  continuation 
of  segregation  la  a  real  possibiUty  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 
act,  even  though  cases  of  such  discrimi- 
nation cannot  be  pinpointed  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  considering  the  state  of  the 
coimtry  and  the  tanper  of  the  Congress, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  warn  the  Admin- 
istrator— ^without  engaging  in  threats — 
against  the  consequences  of  permitting 
any  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  act 
to  be  used  to  perpetuate  discrimination 
or  segregation— practices  which  today 
not  only  fly  in  the  face  of  the  law.  but 
also  are  the  subject  of  heated  contro- 
versy.         

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  now  operating  under  controUed 
time?  

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ).    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Do  I  c(»Tectly  under- 
stand that  I  am  in  control  of  the  time 
available  to  Senatms  who  favor  this 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assume  that  is 
the  case — and,  similarly,  that  the  time 
avaUable  to  Senators  who  omxMW  the 
amendment  is  in  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  the  Senate  with  its 
first  opp(»tunity  since  the  President's 
civil  rights  message  to  Congress  to  dem- 


onstrate its  suppcHt  for  the  administra- 
tion's program. 

In  his  message  the  President  said  the 
fonowing: 

Simple  Justice  requires  that  public  funds, 
to  which  all  taxpayers  of  all  races  oontrlbute, 
not  be  spent  In  any  fashion  whl^  encour- 
ages, entrenches,  subsidises,  cm-  results  in 
racial  discrimination.  Direct  dlacrlmlna- 
tion  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments 
is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  But  in- 
direct discrimination,  through  the  use  of 
Federal  funds,  is  Just  as  invidious;  and  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
courts  to  prevent  each  individual  violation. 

No  one  can  disagree  with  these  princi- 
ples. It  is  Just  as  wrong  for  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  for  segregated  programs 
as  it  is  for  State  fimds  to  be  used  for 
segregated  programs.  I  have  been  urg- 
ing for  years  the  Issuance  of  an  Execu- 
tive order  by  the  President  which  would 
on  a  uniform  basis  estaUish  a  nondis- 
criminatory condition  for  an  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Some  measures 
along  these  lines  have  recently  been 
taken  by  the  executive  branch,  but  the 
broad  action  needed  has  not  yet  been 
instituted. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  is  an 
excenmt  case  in  point.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  through  April,  the  last  <i 
date  for  which  I  have  information,  al- 
most one-quarter  of  an  commercial  and 
industrial  loans  under  both  the  urban 
and  nonurban  aspects  of  the  program 
have  been  used  to  fizuuice  the  construc- 
tion of  hotels  and  motels.  In  some 
States,  such  as  ifirhigan.  almost  90  per- 
cent of  an  industrial  loans  made  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such 
faculties.  Despite  this  heavy  involve- 
ment in  the  hotel  and  motel  business, 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Area  Re- 
devel<q;>ment  Administration  to  make 
certain  that  grants  for  such  construction 
are  c<mditi(med  on  assurance  from  the 
appUcant  that  the  hotels  and  motels  wiU 
serve  aU  members  of  the  pubUc  without 
discrimination.  Indeed,  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administrator  ex- 
pressly condone  the  use  of  such  faculties 
on  a  completely  segregated  basis. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Not  only  is  what  the 
Senator  said  entirely  true,  but  the  Ad- 
ministrator himself  has  said  that,  he 
does  not  define  hotels  and  motels  as  be- 
ing housing.  The  regulations  refer  to 
housing.  Incidentally,  I  shaU  vote,  as  I 
assume  my  coUeague  wiU  also,  against 
a  motion  to  table  the  amendmmt.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  Administrator  is  not 
binding  himsef  to  deny  money  to  hotels 
and  motels  if  they  are  segregated,  and 
is  not  binding  himself  now.  He  may  do 
so  later,  but  lie  is  not  binding  himself 
now. 

Mr.  KEATING.  "The  Soiator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  talked  with  him  and  with 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  on  that  subject  My  under- 
standing is  exactly  as  my  coUeague 
stated.  "They  are  not  binding  them- 
selves. I  think  that  if  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  bind  themselves  we  shoiUd  insist. 
wh«i  Federal  funds  are  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  and  pay  envelopes  of  everyone. 
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tlifti  Iboae  fun  B  not  be  nwd  to  promoU 
segregated  faculties  In  holds  or  boIcIsl 
Lei  me  e>aAi|a  the  stteattoB  in  More 
detalL  Last  IfOYember  the  Pisrtdoit 
issued  Saecutiv  i  Order  Na  11063  dealtaig 
with  equal  <9pa  rtunity  in  housing.  This 
Bxeenttve  evdet  pnyvided  that  in  the  case 
of  housing  aid  related  facilities,  an 
exeentive  ageac  ies  were  to  late  all  nec- 
essary and  apin  oprlate  action  to  prerent 
dlscrtminatlon  because  of  race,  color. 
creed,  or  natlaaal  origin.  Pursuant  to 
this  Executive  >rder.  the  Administrator 
of  the  Area  RidevdoiKBcnt  Agcsicy  is- 
sued regulatlOD  i  which  did  provide  that 
housing  and  riated  facilities  financed 
with  asslstanoe  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Area  Rede  relopment  Act  be  made 
avmllaUe  for  ui  s  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  The  re  nlatlons.  however,  spe- 
rlflrany  exempl  Bd  ftnm  this  requirement 
"transient  or  lotel  facilities  or  parts 
thereof  which  are  Intended  for  occu- 
pancy for  pezto  1  of  less  than  SO  days." 

In  my  Judgmi  tnt.  these  regulations  are 
▼htuaOy  an  Ini  Itation  to  those  applying 
tor  these  grantt  to  use  them  to  build  ho- 
tels and  moteli  for  white  traTelen  and 
citizens  only.  '  fhls  Is.  in  my  judgment, 
an  unoonstitutii  nal  use  of  FMeral  funds, 

»nnot  be  squared  with 

or  the  spirit  of  the  Pres- 
Idoit^  clvfl  rights  message. 

One  of  the  n  ost  Important  provisions 
ta  the  dvil  rig  its  bin  proposed  by  the 
executive  bran<  b — ^which  I  was  pleased 
to  Join  as  a  cofponsor — is  the  provision 

aecommodatkons  In  pub- 
iis  the  President  said  In 

this  provision  r 


irtilch  stanply 
either  the  letteij 


requiring  equal 
Uc  facilities 
justification  for 


Mr.    TO' 


No  one  has  bM  a  barred  on  account  of  hie 
race  from  flghtli  tg  or  dying  for  America — 
tlMiv  are  no  whJ  te  or  colored  »*g"*  on  tbe 
feetiolee  or  gravi  ravde  of  battle.  Sorely,  in 
IMS,  100  yeaea  ai  lar  efnanrt|>at>o«i.  It  abonld 
not  be  BAeeaasT]  tot  any  AflMrtean  eltlaen 
to  damoaatnto  n  tbe  streeta  for  tbe  op- 
portunity ta  ato  >  at  a  boCal  *  *  *  on  tbe 
aame  terma  aa  a  ly  other  customer. 

The     PREBI 3IMO     OWlCUi.    The 


time  of  the  Sem  tor  has  expired. 
Mr.  KBATDV  }.    Mr.  President,  may  I 

have  1  addttlimil  minute? 

I  yield   1   additional 
ator  from  New  Terlc. 


minute  to  the 

Mr.  KEATOlb.  What  we  win  dedde 
today  by  our  vc  te  on  this  amendment  Is 
whether  we  are  going  to  give  real  mean- 
tog  to  these  do  gueat  and  Monrlng  senti- 
ments. 

We  have  ntionaliaed.  alibied,  and 
evaded  this  issu ;  long  enough.  The  time 
for  pretense.  1 1  ope.  is  ova.  Are  we  go- 
tog  to  insist  t  tat  the  Constitution  be 
obeyed  by  tho  e  charged  with  imple- 
menting these  Ptederal  programs  or  are 
we  going  to  pc  rpetoate  indefinitely  the 
double  standarl  under  v^di  such  ac- 
tion by  the  Sta  e  is  decried  by  many  of 
the  same  perso  as  who  defend  identical 
action  by  the  I  ederal  Government. 

In  recent  wee  is  we  have  heard  of  pleas 
to  mayors,  thei  ter  owners,  chain  stores, 
and  efta  to  nie  »t  dub  proprietors  to  do 
everything  poaa  Ue  to  open  up  their  facil- 
ities to  aU  Anerieana  on  a  nonraeial 
basis.  These  iteas  are  funy  jusUOed. 
and  I  have  com  nended  the  President  for 
the  vlgorooB  efl  arte  he  has  been  maktog 
to  recent  weeki  to  advance  the  cause  of 
equal  opportun  ty  for  our  dtlaens.    But 


there  is  no  doubt  that  these  efforts  will 
be  undermtoed  bar  any  evidence  that  the 
Federal  Oovemmcnt  does  not  pracUoe 
what  it  prescbea. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  momentous 
civil  righto  debate,  and  it  Is  essential 
that  the  Federal  Oovcmment  act  with 
dean  hands  If  its  proposals  are  to  re- 
ceive the  equitabte  treatment  and  strong 
support  which  they  warrant 

Recently  I  had  ooeadon  to  read  a  brief 
filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  a 
ease  involving  racial  discrimination 
against  doctors  and  paUento  by  a  Nwth 
Carolina  hospital  supported  bj  both 
State  and  Federal  funds.  Let  me  read 
apaasage  from  this  brief  which  I  believe 
an  members  win  find  Interesting: 

TheteeacapaMe  fact  ia  that  the  dlsertmlna- 
tton  ehaUengad  In  thla  aetloa  atena  dlraetly 
ftom  Vedaral  Innutton— aeeepSad  by  the 
SUte  In  Its  plan  and  by  defeadant  hoq^tala 
In  their  oonstniatlMi  piojeeta.  Defendants' 
discriminatory  acts  are  an  Integral  part  d 
an  interrelated  Pederal-State-private  pro- 
gram tn  which  each  of  the  three  entities  has 
ptaiyed  an  indi^)en88ble  part,  and  in  K^ich 
none  of  the  three  can  be  exonerated  flpom  re- 
qMaslbfUttea  far  the  resnlttng  dlserlmlna- 
tkm. 

It  was  the  ondertylnc  Federal  statute 
which  unquestionably  led  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina prosram  Off  boapttal  construction  and 
which  instigated  the  discrimination  on 
which  this  action  seeks  to  enjoin. 

Stripped  of  ite  legalisms,  this  passage 
is  not  only  an  indictment  of  a  state  hos- 
pital's segregationist  practices,  but  of 
the  ssrstem  under  which.  Federal  funds 
are  knowtoidy  dianneled  into  such  un- 
cosistitutional  ues.  It  is  apparent  that 
tlie  hotels  and  motels  financed  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
like  such  hospitals,  are  only  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  segregated  projects 
directly  subsidized  by  Federal  tax  funds 
in  the  amount  of  bilhcms  each  year. 

The  President,  to  my  judgment,  cooM 
put  a  haR  to  this  situation  by  insisting 
on  a  policy  of  nondiscriminatton  under 
an  Kderal  grant-to-aid  programs,  just 
as  he  has  to  emplojnnent  under  Govern- 
ment contracts,  in  Federal  employment, 
and  to  other  particular  Instances.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  for  its  part,  need 
not  confine  its  arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  coorts;  as  the  prlndpal  law 
ofllccr  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  the 
Attorney  General,  with  the  President's 
approval,  could  direct  the  Area  Redevel- 
opmeat  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
every  other  agency  head  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  the  practices  he  is  actively 
seeking  to  enjoto  to  the  courts. 

Attempts  to  obtato  assiirances  from 
the  Area  RedeveIoi»nent  Administrator 
that  he  win  revise  his  regulations  have 
thus  far  been  futile.  There  is  not  aoe 
menticm,  of  any  such  totentlon  in  the 
reams  of  material  which  has  flooded  the 
Senate  to  recent  days  to  support  of  this 
program — and  let  me  state  that  I  do 
support  this  program.  Indeed,  to  a  let- 
ter dated  as  recently  as  June  7,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  was  stiU  attempting  to 
defend  the  excluston  of  hotels  and  mo- 
tels from  the  wmdlscriminatton  re- 
qaireBMote  appUeable  to  residential 
properties. 


Under  these  cireumstaacee— only  ac- 
tion by  Congress  wiU  amuR  Mtoerence 
to  constltutlanal  requteemenfts  mder 
this  program.  For  this  reason  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  amenteieni  offered 
by  the  disttoguAshed  Senator  from  T^exaa, 
an  amendment  whid>  eert^lidy  woukl 
f  ulflU  under  the  ARA  one  of  the  mato 
principles  of  the  dvU  rlghte  Icciaiatton 
proposed  by  the  Presideat  JiMt  last  week. 

I  sbaU  ther^ore  vote  against  a  motion 
to  table  and  to  favor  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
potot  of  ordcar. 

The  PRE8XDINO  OFFICBR.  The 
Senatmr  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  imiior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  to  not  germane. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  there  Is  no  provision 
of  the  biU  dealtog  with  the  qneition  of 
dvU  rights,  and  therefore  boUs  that  the 
amendment  is  not  gormane. 

The  bin  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  farther  amendment 
to  be  propoeed.  the  qaestian  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNa  OPFICISt.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bin. 

The  un  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
thtard  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Preddent.  how 
does  the  time  stand  on  the  blU? 

The  PRESIDIIVQ  OVFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  Dovc- 
Lasl  has  23  mtoutes  remaining,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dnx- 
sbm]  has  00  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suBdent  second? 

■n^e  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  dlstinguidied  Senator 
from  Massachusetto. 

Mr.  SALTCmffTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  voted  for  the  1961  act.  which  author- 
iaed  the  expenditure  of  ^94  mllUon.  Of 
that  amount  I  understand  that  only  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  has  been  used. 
That  act  does  not  expire  until  1965. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wOI  be  to  order. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  have  the 
act  under  which  $394  million  was  origi- 
nally appn^iuriated,  and  of  which  only  25 
percent  has  been  used,  and  that  act  does 
not  expire  until  1965.  why  should  we 
extend  that  act  now  and  provide  $455 
million  more?  I  agree  that  the  act  has 
helped  to  several  dties  of  Massachusetts, 
but  it  has  also  brought  about  certato 
dangers  because  to  some  instances  we  are 
building  todustries  that  wiU  compete 
uneconomically. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OdPHCER.  The 
Senate  will  be  to  order. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  have 
money  available  under  the  present  act. 
why  ask  for  more  and  why  extend  the 
time  at  this  potot  to  the  sesdon?  If  the 
money  available  nms  out,  and  If  we  ftod 
the  program  useful,  we  can  extend  It  at 
a  later  date  to  this  sesdon  or  at  another 
session,  because  the  present  act  wiU  be  to 
existence  until  1965. 

As  I  have  stoted.  without  any  question 
the  progrtun  has  helped  several  cities  to 
Massachusetts,  but  it  has  not  created  a 
great  many  jobs.  The  danger  of  com- 
peting with  existing  todustries  by  creat- 
ing other  or  new  todustries  that  may  be 
uneconomically  nm  is  great.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  have  the  ARA  pro- 
gram we  have  a  number  of  other  Gov- 
ernment programs  that  are  working  in 
the  same  general  category  of  assistance. 
For  example,  we  have  the  accderated 
public  works  program.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  last  October  was  $400  mllUon. 
and  only  last  month  another  $450  mll- 
Uon was  added,  making  a  total  of  $850 
miUlon  appropriated  to  about  8  months. 
The  administration  has  announced  that 
out  of  the  recent  $450  million  appropria- 
tion. $428  million  has  been  aUocated  to 
four  Federal  agencies  as  follows: 

The  Housing  and  Home  Ftoance 
Agency  has  been  aUocated  $250  million 
for  pubUc  works  projects. 

The  Department  of  HEW  for  hospital 
and  waste  treatment  projects  has  been 
aUocated  $125,000. 

Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
aUocated  $26  miUion  for  direct  FMeral 
projects  dealing  with  the  preservation 
of  foresto  and  another  $2  mllUon  for 
grant-to-aid  projects. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
given  $19  miUlon  for  direct  Federal  proj- 
ects dealing  with  the  preservation  of 
forests,  and  another  $6  miUlon  for  grant- 
to-aid  projects. 

That  money  and  those  projects  are 
now  available  for  punxMes  which  would 
be  covered  under  the  ARA. 

Aside  from  the  accelerated  pubUc 
works  projects  there  are  more  funds  to 
the  regular  annual  awroprlations  bills 
for  various  agencies  of  Government  for 
similar  programs.  For  example,  the 
SmaU  Bustoess  Administration  has  a 
$300  milUon  revolving  fund  for  loans  to 
help  businesses  and  thus  create  em- 
ployment when  such  can  properly  be 
done. 

Ihen,  too.  there  is  the  Community 
Faculties  Administration  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  which  has  a 
$12  million  fund,  as  I  understand  it. 
under  which  interest-free  advances  can 
be  made  to  communities  for  planning 
sewerage  and  water  projects.  That  is 
outside  of  money  avaUable  for  actoal 
construction. 

Also,  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare  there  are  funds 
totaUng  more  than  $114  mUlion  from 
which  it  can  assist  communities  to  such 
areas  as  water  supply,  water  poUution. 
and  waste  treatment  projects. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  aU  this 
money  avaUable  what  we  should  do  ia 
to  concentrate  on  training  programs  and 
vocational  education  programs.    As  I 
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understand  the  dtuation,  under  the 
Manpower  Devdopment  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  funds  are  avaUable  for 
training  people  for  new  employment  and 
for  their  better  advantage.  This  act  has 
largely  superseded  the  ARA  retraining 
effort  and  Is  more  helpfuL  We  also  have 
provided  money  for  vocational  education. 

I  beUeve  that  vocational  education 
and  manpower  training  are  more  essen- 
tial at  this  time  than  adding  funds  to 
the  ARA  program  and  extending  it  for 
2  years. 

For  these  reasons,  while  I  voted  for  the 
program  2  years  ago.  I  shaU  vote  against 
the  biU  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  proper  time  to  add  to  the 
program.  If  we  need  to  extend  the 
money  and  the  aid,  we  can  do  so  at  a 
later  time,  because  the  presently  avaU- 
able money  is  6nly  2S  percent  spent  and 
the  bUl  lasts  until  196S. 

I  hope  the  bUl  wUl  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  yldd 
2  mtoutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Douxzck]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for 
2  mtoutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  nUnois. 

I  take  this  opportunity  briefly  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  about  the  bUl.  Some 
of  that  sentiment  is  set  forth  to  the 
mtoority  views,  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  signing  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BeknettI,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  TOwer]  ;  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  to  it  than  that. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  our  own 
money.  We  are  not  dealing  with  prtottog 
press  money.  We  are  not  dealtog  with 
money  which  comes  down  from  the 
heavens.  We  are  dealing  with  the  tax- 
payers' funds  which  are  entrusted  to  us 
to  spend  as  wisely  as  possible. 

Under  the  presently  proposed  budget 
we  shaU  be  more  than  $10  blUion  to  the 
red  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  To  proceed 
with  a  program  of  this  ktod  at  a  time 
when  there  has  been  spent  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  original  money  aUocated  to 
the  program  seems  to  me  to  be  absolute 
fiscal  insanity.  If  we  thought  this  would 
buy  jobs,  and  a  sufficient  number  to  put 
everybody  to  work,  that  might  be  a  dif- 
ferent thing,  but  condderlng  the  amount 
of  money  spent  and  the  number  of  jobs 
provided  to  proportion,  the  Jobs  are  tew 
and  far  between,  as  clearly  shown  from 
the  record. 

AU  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  use  a  medi- 
anism  to  mortgage  future  earnings  at  a 
time  when  we  are  to  a  bad  deficit  pod- 
tton.  I  cannot  see  the  need  for  doing  so 
now.  I  cannot  see  the  need  for  doing  so 
to  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  this  is  the  type  of  legldation 
which  should  be  enacted  at  this  time  to 
our  present  financial  dtuation. 

Mr.  DTRKHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  mtoutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohto  [Mr.  Lsdschx]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohto  is  recognised  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  lAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
vote  against  passage  of  the  bUl  for  a 
mnnber  of 


First.  I  expose  the  bUl  because  it  would 
authorise  the  making  of  loans  for  com- 
mercial purposes  at  rates  of  toterest 
lower  than  necessary  to  retmborse  the 
Government  for  the  expenses  which  it 
tocurs  to  procuring  the  money  with 
which  to  make  the  loans. 

Second,  it  woiild  create  dlscrtminatlon 
against  citizens  of  the  country  by  pro- 
viding for  one  group  of  oommerdal  and 
todustiial  operators  loans  to  be  tna^^  by 
the  Federal  Government  «»t^^^^>^  |^  g^)^ 
ddized  rate  of  toterest.  when  other  po-- 
80308  engaged  to  commeree  and  Industry 
to  the  particular  alleged  depressed  area 
would  be  required  to  pay  higher  rates  of 
toterest  to  borrowing  money  from  private 
lenders. 

Third,  it  would  impose  upon  the  dti- 
zenry  of  this  coimtzy  a  tax  burden  to 
provide  finances  to  give  prefa«itial 
treatment  to  those  who  come  withto  the 
largess  provided  by  the  bin. 

Fourth,  it  woukl  dupUcate  lending  au- 
thority already  existent  to  the  SmaU 
Bustoess  Administration  and  to  the  com- 
munity f  adUties  prognun. 

Fifth,  it  would  create  a  i-it^iation  to 
which  one  c<»3munity  would  be  poialiaed 
by  being  forced  to  provide  tax  money  to 
attract  to  another  oommunity  industries 
and  bustoesses  which  might  settle  to  the 
community  which  is  providing  the 
money. 

With  respect  to  my  own  State,  the 
taxpayers  are  required  to  contribute  to 
this  fund,  which  can  be  given  out  on  a 
poUttcal  basis.  espedaUy  to  instaikces  to 
which  the  grants  are  aUowed.  to  the  dis- 
advantage and  to  the  damage  of  my 
State  I  do  not  mean  to  east  any  reflec- 
tions, but  it  Is  a  most  peculiar  situatton 
that  the  Stote  of  Penneylvania— and  a 
Senator  from  that  Stote  [Mr.  Clsbx] 

is  a  most  ardent  supporter  of  the  bill 

has  had  nearly  tO  projecte  approved  to 
the  short  time  the  act  has  been  to 
existence. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yiekl  for  a  question , 
dnce  the  statement  related  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  there  were  62  requeste  for  projecte, 
that  82  of  them  were  denied  and  that  30 
were  accepted:  and  that  the  reason  we 

had  the  projects  is  because  we  were  ready 
to  go  and  CMitowas  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  a  fact  I  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Batt,  who  is  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  this  program,  was  en- 
gaged to  a  similar  job  to  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  he  left  Peim- 
sylvanto  he  came  to  Washington.  But 
by  some  ooinddenoe  the  map  shows  that 
Pennsylvania,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
has  had  the  most  gmerous  participation 
to  the  program. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  that  when  there 
are  granto  and  not  loans,  those  granto 
can  be  given,  if  the  peoi^  to  charge  are 
80  minded,  to  the  oonmunities  they  wish 
to  hdp  to  the  highest  degree. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Ohio  has  not  appUed, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it  Ohto  has  mato- 
tatoed  a  favorable  todustrlal  araa.  We 
have  not  driven  budnev  out  of  Ohio. 
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Senator 


OFFICER.    The 
from   Ohio   has 


We  have  attr  loted  baataien  Crom  BOchi- 
gan  and  Pen  Dajrhranla.  and  that  la  be- 
cause we  did  not  ghre  preferential  treat- 
ment to  Inter  wte  which  wanted  to  create 
an  iwituwLith^  atmoaphere  within  the 
State. 
The 
time  of  the 

Mr.  LAU8C  IE.    Will  the  Senator  yield 
melmorenaJfmte? 

I  sri^Id  the  Senator 
additional  minute. 

OFFICER.  The 
Senator  froml^ilo  maj  proceed  for  1  ad- 
dttkoal  mtaiqte. 

King  J(dm  gave  the 
becauee  of  a  tax  question, 
waa  bdieaded  because  he 
vogram    Imposing   a   tax 
burden  whid  was  onbearable. 

TT»e  ftrst  p  oblem  we  had  in  our  coun- 
ter after  Wa  ihtngton  became  President 
waa  an  insun  eetion  of  the  whldcey  man- 
ufaeturers  ol  western  Pennsylvania  be- 
eaoaeof  a  tac  burden. 
Crowns  ha  re  been  lost — governments 
<  estroyed — because  of  ex- 
I  tax  bu  rdens. 
I  suggest  tl  *t  the  time  will  come  when 
demands  win  be  made  within  our  coun- 
try. «^Qutt  tiKing  m.  Give  us  relief." 
Ws  are  tofog  to  give  tax  relief,  but 
will  do  so  by  creating  a 
situatifn  fiscally  than  existed  be- 
fore tax  rdiff  is  given.  Exp«aaes  will 
not  be  reduiied  but  increased,  as  evi- 
deneed  by  th  s  spending  Involved  In  this 
bin.  Defldti  will  be  increased.  The 
stability  of  e  or  currency  further  weak- 
ened, nils  1  iD— that  is  the  area  rede- 
velopment Mil — should  be  defeated,  by 
an  overwhebiing  vote.  I  know  it  will 
not  happen.  Election  is  too  close  at 
hand.   It  is  I  est  year. 

Mr.  DOXXLAB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  :  ield? 
Mr.  LAUS<  HE.  I  yield. 
Mr.TXSVOJ^.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
according  to  table  1,  which  I  placed  in 
the  Raooaa  resterday,  five  commercial 
and  industri  d  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved for  O  ilo.  with  a  total  amount  in 
loans  ot  |6i0,  WO.  and  that  pending  proj- 
ects amount  to  13  industrial  and  com- 
mercial projects,  amounting  to  $3,661,- 
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DOUCLAS. 
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I  am  glad  the  Senator 

brought  that  fact  out.    I 
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Tlie  only  reason  I 
iB  to  correct  the  sta- 


tistical error — unintended.  I  am  sure — 
made  by  the  Senator  fnmi  Ohio.  The 
truth  is  that  the  nimierous  applications 
for  loans  have  been  made  in  Ohio.  So 
the  Senator's  statemoat  that  no  such 
applications  were  made  was  in  error. 

Mr.  liAUSCHE.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  do  not  think  the  record  will  bear  out 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  ni- 
inoia.  1  know  that  Ohioans  have  applied. 
I  know  the  record  so  shows.  Ohioans 
would  be  stupid.  If  they  were  obliged  to 
carry  the  tax  burden,  to  stand  idly  by 
while  other  States  were  getting  the 
money,  and  do  nothing  to  get  any  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  s^eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  BCr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  TowxkI. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distingtiished  Smator  from  Ohio  for 
his  remarks.  I  agree  that  there  is  some- 
thing akin  to  a  taxpayers'  rebellion  go- 
ing on  in  this  country  now.  I  agree  with 
his  suggestion  that,  in  effect,  what  we 
do  is  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  bill  is  insidious  for  other  reasons. 
It  involves  a  calculated  attempt  to  re- 
duce communities  to  a  status  of  depend- 
ency on  the  Federal  Government.  It 
causes  them  to  come  to  Washington  liat 
in  hand,  and  to  look  to  Washington  to 
solve  problems  which  should  and  must 
be  solved  by  people  acting  in  their 
capacities  as  individuals  and  as  com- 
munities. 

The  administration  of  the  act  some- 
times tends  to  operate  luifairly.  I  re- 
monber  that  a  community  in  my  State 
that  did  not  want  to  be  declared  eligible 
was  declared  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  measure.  It  had  a  good  busi- 
ness climate.  New  industry  was  locat- 
ing there.  The  ARA  did  that  community 
a  disservice  by  declaring  it  eligible,  be- 
cause the  c<Hnmunity  felt  it  created  a 
bad  psychological  effect  for  business  in 
that  community.  S<»ne  suppliers  in 
other  cities  even  refused  to  extend  credit 
to  merchants  in  that  community  be- 
cause they  had  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  community  was  eligible  for  aid 
under  ARA  and  was,  in  effect,  a  dis- 
tressed area. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  this 
insidious  bin. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HkuskaI. 

HO  NSW   JOIS 

Mr.  HRXTSKA.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  here  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
unemployment  in  the  Nation.  All  of  us 
want  the  problems  of  America's  eco- 
nomically depressed  communities  to  be 
solved.  All  of  us  want  the  national 
ec<momy  to  grow. 

If  the  area  redevelopment  program 
could  acc<Mnpll8h  these  objectives,  or  any 
Important  part  of  them,  this  bill  might 
well  command  the  unanimous  support 
otttoe  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has  already 
shown  that  the  program  offers  little 
hope  in  scdvlng  any  of  these  problems. 
The  inability  of  the  program  to  make 
any  substantial  impact  cm  national  un- 
employment is  most  striking.  There  are 
over  4  million  unemployed.  Aeoordlng 
to  the  ARA'a  own  dubious  claims,  a  total 


of  less  than  40,000  permanent  Jobs  have 
been  created  by  ARA  projects  to  date. 
There  is  doubt  that  any  of  these  claims 
have  firm  basis. 

Even  if  the  figure  is  accepted  as 
accurate,  however,  it  is  minuscule  com- 
pared with  the  total  size  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  or  with  the  employ- 
ment generated  from  other  sotuxes.  In 
May  of  this  year  onployment  increased 
more  than  850,000,  compared  with  May 
of  1962.  almost  entirely  as  a  restilt  of 
other  causes,  chiefly  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  private  ecmuxny. 

Already  the  program  has  run  into 
grave  difficulties,  many  of  which  could 
have  been  foreseen,  and  in  fact  were 
predicted  by  opponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  original  enact- 
ment. Last  week,  the  House  recognized 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  expand  on 
this  program  further  until  these  basic 
weaknesses  are  faced  up  to,  squarely 
and  candidly. 

I  hope  we  may  emulate  that  example, 
instead  of  trjrtng.  by  passing  this  bill, 
to  force  the  House  to  reconsider  its  deci- 
sion of  last  week  and  act  again  on  a  mat- 
ter on  which  it  has  already  sp(dcen  deci- 
sively. 

Let  me  mention  three  of  the  major 
weaknesses  in  the  program  which,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  dealt  with  before  we 
consider  expanding  this  program. 

First  of  all,  this  program  finds  Itself 
constantly  in  the  position  of  helping  one 
business  in  competition  with  other  sim- 
ilar businesses,  in  a  manner  which  is 
fundamentally  unfair  to  the  competitors 
who  are  helping  provide  the  tax  money 
which  supports  the  ARA.  The  hearing 
record  and  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
ports are  full  of  examples.  On  the  East- 
em  Shore  of  BCaryland,  a  loan  to  one 
soyl>ean  processor  has  been  proposed 
which  it  is  said  would  provide  22  Jobs, 
but  at  the  expense  of  more  than  20  com- 
peting grain  and  soybean  dealers  in  the 
area,  who  claim  that  construction  of  the 
new  plant  will  Jeopardize  more  than  25 
existing  Jobs. 

A  loan  has  been  made  to  a  papermill 
in  Wisconsin  for  the  manufacture  of 
household  tissues,  which  will  inevitably 
have  a  competitive  impact  («  other  pro- 
ducers of  this  product,  since  household 
tissues  are  sold  on  a  nationwide  market. 
A  loan  for  a  432-unit  motor  hotel  in 
Detroit  has  been  made,  although  the 
vacancy  rate  for  the  existing  hotels  in 
Detrcrit  in  1962  was  46  percent. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  Justify  a 
Oovemment  program  which  helps  one 
businessman  at  the  expense  of  his  com- 
petitor who  is  already  doing  his  share 
in  the  matter  of  providing  Jobs  and  pay- 
ing taxes.  I  thhik  this  difficulty  is  in- 
herent in  the  program;  few  Indeed  are 
the  lines  of  business  which  can  be  ex- 
panded without  having  a  competitive 
impact  on  the  firms  already  in  existence. 
Businessmen  expect,  of  course,  to  have 
to  meet  competition  from  others  who  are 
on  an  equal  basis,  but  they  have  a  right 
to  object  when  the  powers  and  the  as- 
sets of  their  own  Oovemment  are  used 
imf  atrly  against  them. 

The  force  of  this  critldsm  is  com- 
pounded by  the  tmet  that  the  ARA  is 
apparently  determined  to  use  an  interest 
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rate  which  not  only  gives  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  to  the  borrower,  but 
also  results  in  an  out-of-pocket  loss  to 
the  VB.  Treasury  on  every  loan  made, 
including  these  which  are  repaid.  This 
matter  is  well  set  forth  in  the  minority 
report  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
BxNHRT].  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowxR] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Bir.  DoHzzncKl. 

•It  was  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  rate  charged  to  the  borrower 
should  be  equal  to  the  rate  ptAd  by  the 
Treasury  on  its  own  borrowings  plus 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  cover  the  costs 
of  administration.  Today  Uie  average 
market  yield  on  U.S.  bonds  of  compa- 
rable maturities  Is  3.97  percent;  yet  the 
ARA  charges  (mly  4  percent  on  loans. 
Clearly  there  is  no  margin  to  cover  costs 
of  administration,  to  say  nothhig  of  a 
reserve  for  bad  debts.  It  is  difficult  for 
some  of  us  to  understand  this  passion 
of  Government  agencies  to  lose  Govern- 
ment, money  wherever  possible;  yet,  we 
must  accept  it  as  a  fact  because  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  it  Is. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  general  problem 
of  pirating  Industry,  that  is,  persuading 
it  to  move  from  one  area  to  another  by 
offering  special  inducements  in  the  form 
of  Government  assistance.  lam  willing 
to  assume  that  the  administrators  of  thlT 
program  do  not  actually  seek  to  stimu- 
late such  mov^nents  of  industry  directly 
through  the  use  of  Government  funds. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  something  close  to 
piracy  has  occtured  already.  I^h:  ex- 
ample, it  is  obvious  that  Mack  Truck, 
in  its  move  from  New  Jersey  to  Maty- 
land,  benefited  greatly  as  a  result  of  in- 
direct Government  niMd«^i>fiy 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  a  obtain 
amount  of  such  piracy  is  almost  inevi- 
table under  this  program,  no  matter  how 
good  may  be  the  Intentions  of  its  ad- 
ministrators. 

Speaking  generally,  the  eraction  of  a 
new  paper  mill  in  Wlsconstai  may  be  ex- 
pected to  displace  the  equivaloit  amount 
of  employment  in  paper  manufacture 
in  New  York  State,  or  Michigan,  or  some- 
where else.  Most  manufactured  goods 
are  sold  on  a  nationwide  market  in  this 
country. 

Depressed  areas  must  attract  what- 
ever Industries  they  can  find,  and  many 
good  prospects  are  businesses  which  are 
already  located  somewhere  else.  If  busi- 
nesses are  enabled  to  establish  new  plants 
ha  depressed  areas  through  Government 
loans  under  this  program,  they  are  likely 
in  many  cases  to  curtail  or  even  discon- 
tinue their  production  of  the  same  item 
in  their  older  plants  located  elsewhere. 

Thirdly,  I  directly  ehalloige  the  figures 
on  employment  supposedly  created  by 
this  program.  Setting  up  a  new  motel 
does  not  create  additional  employment 
if  the  patronage  is  simply  taken  away 
from  existing  motels.  In  fact,  in  some 
areas  the  industry  is  obviously  overbuilt 
already. 

The  ARA  apparently  has  assumed  that 
it  has  a  roving  license  to  lend  money  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  establish  a  new 
motel,  regardless  of  the  present  capacity, 
and  the  vacancy  rate  of  the  existing 
facilities.  I  predict  that,  instead  of  stim- 
ulating employment  in  this  IndMtry,  the 


ARA  will  simply  stimulate  an  increase 
in  the  bankruptcy  rate  among  those  al- 
ready in  the  bnstness  many  of  them 
older  people  who  have  Invested  their  life- 
time savings  in  Just  such  enteiprises. 

There  are  no  facts  to  indicate  more 
household  tissues  will  be  sold  as  a  result 
of  the  loan  to  the  mm  in  Wisconsin.  In 
other  words,  this  is  reaDy  a  program 
to  relocate  Jobs  from  one  geographical 
area  to  another,  not  a  program  to  create 
new  Jobs. 

That  all  these  difOculties  have  been 
experienced  should  not  surprise  us — ^I  be- 
lieve they  are  inherent  in  the  program. 
One  businessmsm  cannot  be  subsidized 
without  hurting  his  competitor.  If  Gov- 
enmient  assistance  attracts  Industry 
from  one  area  to  another,  it  may  help 
the  second  area,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  Uie  first.  Filially,  it  does  the  national 
economy  no  good  to  create  additional 
capacity  in  an  industry  already  able  to 
supply  the  entire  market  demand  from 
existing  facilities.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  ARA  has  not  really  created  one  sin- 
gle new  permanent  Job,  except  those  on 
its  own  payroll. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  about 
a  "tight"  budget,  about  holding  down  ex- 
penditures so  that  it  can  later  Justify 
a  tax  cut.  this  is  a  good  place  to  exercise 
restraint.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  face 
the  facts  on  this  program,  it  is  difficult 
to  suggest  where  else  we  will  be  able 
to  do  so. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
action  of  the  House  t>y  refusing  to  enact 
this  bill. 

I  jrield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Yoiic  [Mr. 

KXATIIfG]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  in  1961  was 
passed,  I  supported  it  because  I  believed 
that  the  Congress  had  a  reqx>nsibllity  to 
act  before  the  already  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  became  a  national  emergency. 
ARA  was  conceived  as  a  bold  and  imag- 
inative program  to  create  Jobs  In  dis- 
tressed areas.  It  was  in  good  faith  that 
we  gave  a  mandate  to  the  executive 
branch  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

In  recent  weeks,  with  great  disappoint- 
ment, we  have  learned  of  Individual  cases 
of  maladministration,  poor  Judgment  and 
questionable  grants.  I  need  not  detail 
specific  cases,  as  you  have  heard  many 
of  them  described  today.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hhnols 
[Mr.  Douglas]  for  franklv  considering 
these  defects  in  the  majority  report  on 
this  bill.  On  page  IS,  for  examirie,  **the 
committee  urges  the  Administrator  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  limiting  the  ARA  In- 
vestment  In  tourism  and  hotel-motel 
projects  to  a  reasonably  conservative 
eo6t  per  Job  created."  Further,  the  ma- 
jority advised  that  "ARA  should  take 
great  care  to  Insure  that  any  new  pro- 
duction capacity  created  wm  not  be  ob- 
viously excessive  or  drive  other  efficient 
producers  in  the  industry  out  of  busi- 
ness." This  is  a  rare  direetive  in  a  report 
approving  a  bill  and  I  lyiplaud  the  can- 
dor of  the  eommlttee. 

Another  abuse  about  which  I  have 
been  disturbed  is  a  pcditlcal  manipula- 


tion of  this  program,  unprecedented  in 
my  memory. 

These  tactics  simply  will  not  be  tol- 
erated by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  program  was  Inaugu- 
rated with  bipartisan  suivort  and  is 
fhianced  by  American  taxpayers  without 
regard  to  party  labd. 

Because  of  such  abuses,  many  former 
supporters  of  ARA  changed  their  votes 
in  the  House  2  wedcs  ago.  Quite  truth- 
fully. I  considered  taking  this  action  my- 
self. It  did,  however.  ai:4>ear  to  be  a 
drastic  step  to  take  in  lii^t  of  the  aims 
of  the  entire  prc^ram. 

Yesterday  I  oonfored  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  ARA  foroefulty  ex- 
pressing my  views  on  these  abuses.  He 
has  assured  me  that  he  has  personally 
taken  steps  to  COTreet  them  and  has 
promised  that  these  political  practices 
will  be  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  in  the 
aims  of  this  program,  I  supported  its 
creation  2  years  ago  and  I  will  support 
it  today.  The  unemployed  men  amj 
women  of  Montgomery,  Cajruga,  Greene, 
Schoharie,  Fulton,  Chantaiiqua.  Orleans, 
Franklin.  St.  Lawrence,  Ostego,  Clinton, 
Schenectady,  Essex,  Jefferson,  and 
Wasme  Counties  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  assistance  they  need  because  of 
maladministration  of  the  program.  Un- 
der grants  already  approved.  Jobs  and 
training  programs  have  been  created  in 
the  following  cities:  Amsterdam,  38  Jobs, 
60  tr£dnees;  Auburn,  258  Jobs;  Glovers- 
ville,  32  trainees;  Jamestown,  260  Jobs; 
Norfolk.  200  Jobs. 

Four  more  applications  are  pending 
today,  azul  dozens  are  being  prepared  for 
submission. 

In  this  connection,  one  other  matter 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  critics  of 
the  program  should  be  considered — ^that 
Is.  the  argimient  that  ARA  has  not  used 
more  than  25  percent  of  its  present 
authorizations,  and  therefore  does  not 
need  additional  funds,  m  answer  to  this 
point.  I  should  like  to  ^'tnphp^^  the  ex- 
tensive plarmlng  arxl  screening  of  appli- 
cations which  is  necessary  to  implement 
the  program  and  the  amount  of  time  in- 
volved before  a  grant  is  authorized. 
Each  designated  area  must  organize 
conunlttees,  formulate  an  overall  eco- 
nomic develc^ment  plan,  map  out  a  pro- 
gram to  generate  new  Industry  and  new 
Jobs,  secure  the  cooperation  of  Industry, 
and  the  approval  of  the  State  coordinat- 
ing committee  before  even  submitting  an 
application  with  ARA.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  administration  has  already 
approved,  or  has  pending  for  approval, 
applications  for  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial loans  which  exceed  the  present  au- 
thorization by  $59  million.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  New  York  projects  which 
are  pending  will  not  be  rejected  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  funds. 

Finally,  we  have  tightened  up  the 
1?iratlng"  provisions  of  the  bill  by  an 
amendment  Senators  Csss.  JAvna.  Wn.- 
LiAMs,  and  I  offered  which  was  adopted 
yesterday.  This  wm  protect  Ntew  York 
industry  by  making  certain  that  odsttng 
operatkms  win  not  be  JeopardiBed  by 
ARA  financed  industry  in  other  States, 
l^th  this  guarantee  the  program  should 
go  far  toward  aiding  Industry  and  the 
unemployed  hi  these  distressed  areas. 
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Because  1 1  elteve  we  must  act  to  alle- 
viate unemplqjniMnt  I  Intend  to  Tote  for 
To  dertray  this  inrogram 
because  of  f skutj  administration  would 
be  tantamoux  t  to  Junking  a  ear  because 
tires  are  dirty.  I  say  it  is 
a  good  veblck.  it  is  a  necessary  means 
at  moving  down  tbe  road  to  full  em- 
ployment aadl  It  should  not  be  relegated 
to  the  sen4>  I  eap.  I  say  let  us  clean  up 
the  wbitewall  i,  overtaall  the  engine,  and 
put  this  prog  am  in  proper  running  or- 
der. It  has  I  tot  a  lot  of  mileage  in  it. 
and  we  have  fir  to  travel. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield. 
Would  the  Senator  care 
ith  regard  to  the  assur- 
Batt,  for  whom  I  have 
already  indicated  I  have  a  high  regard. 
that  certain  Kriitical  practices,  or  mal- 
practices, won  Id  be  eliminated  from  the 
administratio  i  of  the  act?  Did  the  Sen- 
ator have  an  r  discussion  with  Mr.  Batt 
regarding  pla  atrds  or  notices,  mentioned 
on  the  floor,  where  credit  for  each  of 
these  prograi  is  is  given  to  Representa- 
tives of  one  pi  rty,  regardless  of  how  hard 
Members  of  both  parties  may  have 
worked  in  coi  nection  with  the  program? 

Mr.  KEAT  MO.  Would  the  Senator 
kindly  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  SCCnW.  I  aAed  the  question 
with  regard  o  placards.  I  was  about 
to  oome  ner  to  the  announcement  of 
projects. 

Mr.  KEAIINO.  I  had  some  very 
frank  diseusa  ons  with  the  Administra- 
tor, and  I  cal  sd  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  mi  St  be  a  bipartisan  efFort. 
The  program  involves  measures  to  com- 
bat imemplo;  ment;  and  the  last  place 
in  the  world  vhere  politics  should  enter 
is  in  this  arek.  People  who  are  unem- 
ployed are  ziembers  of  all  parties  or 
members  of  lo  parties.  They  all  suf- 
fer, and  they  all  must  be  aided.  I  have 
Mr.  Batt's  dii  tinct,  positive  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  that  procedures  have 
been  followed  with  regard  to  the  an- 
nouikement  <  if  these  programs  which  In 
my  Jttdgmen;  reflect  discredit  on  the 
wh<de  problei  b  and  which  in  his  admis- 
sion and  in  my  Judgment  are  entirely 
political  in  lAture.  He  has  given  me 
positive  assurance  that  he  has  taken 
these  matten  into  consideration  and  will 
take  steps  t>  correct  these  practices. 
One  case  in  i  oint  which  came  to  my  at- 
tention invol  «d  a  congressional  district 
where  a  ReiiubUean  Member  of  Con- 
gress serves.  1  a  which  an  ARA  award  was 
announced  ty  the  Democratic  county 
chairman  bel  ore  the  Representative  was 
notified. 

In  another  district,  the  announcement 
was  made  the  day  before  the  election  last 
year.  It  is  i ,  district  r^resented  by  a 
Republican  Elcpreeentative.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic mayor  of  the  city  involved. 

Finally,  in  a  most  outrageous  case,  in 
wliieh  a  Rep  ibUcan  Representative  was 
a  candidate  I  nr  reelection,  the  announce- 
ment was  m  tde  by  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent on  tta  I  very  morning  of  election. 
The  Rembliian  was  reelected  and  is 
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Any  fair-minded  person  will  under- 
stand the  inequity  and  impropriety  of 
allowing  such  a  thing  to  be  done.  I  have 
been  assured  that  these  practices  will  be 
st<H>ped  and  will  not  be  repeated. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  feel  I  can 
go  along  with  the  program.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  support  for  the  program  In 
New  Toi^  and  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
to  it.  There  are  at  least  13  areas  in  New 
Toric  which  have  been  designated  as 
distressed.  I  cannot  turn  my  back  on 
them,  even  though  there  has  been  polit- 
ical maladministration.  I  have  faith  in 
Mr.  Batt's  assurances  that  such  action 
will  not  be  continued. 

Mr.  SCXDTT.  Mr.  President,  our  en- 
tire delegation  in  the  House  has  ad- 
dressed a  protest  to  the  White  House 
regarding  the  experience  which  most  of 
them  have  had,  wherein  programs  on 
wliich  they  have  worked  have  resulted  in 
their  being  totally  ignored  in  the  making 
of  the  announcement  of  the  project,  and 
where  the  announcements  have  been 
made  by  others  than  those  who  had  some 
interest  in  the  work  that  was  being  done. 

In  one  instance  a  Representative  of 
my  party  in  the  House  and  I  had  secured 
a  reversal  of  a  refiisal  to  aid  in  the  in- 
stallation of  sewage  facilities  in  the 
borough  of  Nantlcoke.  This  was  reversed 
upon  our  inslstance,  and  upon  our  sole 
insistence.  Tet  the  announcement  was 
not  made  by  us.  Fortunately,  the  coun- 
cilmen  and  the  mayor,  all  of  whom  were 
Democrats,  publicly  announced  that  the 
help  had  been  obtained  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  Mr.  Satlos. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  be 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  fairness  of 
boroiigh  or  town  officials,  of  either  party. 
I  shall  support  the  bill,  but  I  am  support- 
ing it  in  the  belief  that  hereafter  some 
fairness  will  permeate  the  program,  and 
that  politics,  if  it  cannot  be  removed 
entirely,  at  least  will  be  treated  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
assurances  given  to  me  by  the  Adminis- 
trator extend  beyond  the  geographic 
confines  of  New  Yoric  State,  and  at  least 
will  lap  over  into  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
am  sure,  also,  into  other  States  similarly 
situated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  A  project  will  be  an- 
nounced next  month  in  my  State,  and  I 
hope  I  will  be  given  equal  notice  of  It 
with  everyone  else. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  !»  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  In  1957 
I  became  interested  in  legislation  which 
would  provide  specific  help  to  areas  of 
persistent  unemployment.  My  interest 
was  aroused  initially  by  the  problems 
which  existed  in  my  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side 
will  remember  that  President  Eisen- 
hower recommended  area  redevelopment 
legislation  similar  to  the  bill  we  consider 
today.  The  differences  between  the  bills 
mroposed  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
l^  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dono- 
LAsl  went  chiefly  to  the  amount  of 
money,  and  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
which  would  be  furnished  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


I  became  a  cosponsor  of  the  Douglas 
bill.  After  several  years  of  study  it  was 
passed  in  1961.  I  supported  this  legis- 
lation then  and  I  support  it  today.  Be- 
cause of  the  regard  I  have  for  my  col- 
leagues who  filed  a  minority  report  and 
for  the  arguments  they  have  made,  and 
because  this  is  a  matter  of  interest  in  my 
State,  having  wide  support  and  also  op- 
position—I feel  that  I  should  make  a 
brief  statement  on  the  subject  before 
the  Senate. 

I  would  be  happy  if  the  amounts  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  were  not  so  large. 
It  Is  possible  that  the  estimates  of  bene- 
fits that  have  been  said  to  come  from 
this  program  are  too  optimistic.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  basic  question  is — at 
least  for  me — ^whether  the  program  has 
been  of  value  in  meeting  the  specific 
problem  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, we  must  depend  on  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  on  strengthening  it — 
through  tax  reduction  and  stable  fiscal 
policies,  which  will  promote  investment. 
However.  I  point  out  that  we  have  the 
largest  number  of  employed  people  in 
our  history  and  the  largest  gross  na- 
tional product  ever  achieved.  Neverthe- 
less, over  4  million  people  are  yet 
unemplosred  and  millions  have  been  out 
of  work  for  years  in  certain  areas.  Our 
enterprise  system,  valuable  as  it  is,  and 
on  which  the  coimtry  depends,  has  not 
been  able  to  reach  this  hard  core  of 
unemployed  people. 

The  proposal  before  us  may  not  be  the 
best  method,  but  what  alternative  is 
suggested  by  those  who  <H>Pose  this  bill 
to  reach  this  situation  of  continuing  un- 
employment, not  only  in  my  State,  but 
in  other  States  also?  What  is  proposed 
to  help  gain  emploimient  for  the  people 
who  have  had  no  employment,  and  who 
have  no  prospect  of  employment?  Shall 
we  wait,  and  let  these  people  lie  by  the 
wayside  until  the  day  comes  when  there 
will  be  full  emplosrment?  I  do  not  so 
hold.  This  Is  a  program  which  at  least 
has  reached  into  the  pockets  of  unem- 
plojrment,  and  it  is  a  program  which  is 
directed  to  Uie  development  of  local 
private  industry. 

Plans  are  initiated  in  the  local  com- 
mimity.  and  the  funds  advanced  under 
the  act  are  chiefly  loans.  Out  of  the 
$6  million  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able in  Kentucky,  some  M  million  repre- 
sent loans.  Over  1.000  people  have 
entered  training  programs,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  2.200  people  will  be  put  to 
work  through  projects  assisted  by  these 
funds. 

I  think  it  is  natural  that  this  program 
should  experience  difficulties.  It  is  the 
kind  of  program  which  could  not  be  de- 
veloped qiiickly.  For  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  officials  have  had 
to  face  the  same  problems  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  communities  have  been  facing 
for  years— these  are  the  problems  of  lack 
of  facilities — ^water.  transportation,  sew- 
age, and  lack  of  local  capital,  problems 
which  have  contributed  to  shifts  in  in- 
dustry and  which  have  caused  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  ARA  program  has  made 
reasonable  progress  in  my  State.    And 
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I  am  glad  that  it  is  assisting  and  stimu- 
lating commimities  to  develop  their  own 
Industries,  rather  than  to  bring  indus- 
tries from  the  outside.  But  I  must  q;}eak 
of  the  national  problem  of  the  continuing 
unemployment  of  millions  of  people,  as 
well  as  the  problem  of  my  State.  Until 
we  reach  the  degree  of  full  employment 
that  we  look  forward  to.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  sit  by  and  see  people  suffer  be- 
cause they  have  no  opportunity  to  work, 
and  to  provide  for  their  families. 

What  is  the  alternative?  Our  great 
free  enterprise  sjrstem  is  not  wholly  un- 
influenced by  what  is  done  in  Govern- 
ment. Otherwise  I  do  not  suppose  the 
defense  industry  would  be  working  in 
so  many  States.  We  must  maintftin  it 
for  our  security,  but  it  is  not  a  normal 
industry.  The  development  of  rivers  in 
my  State  and  other  States,  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  also 
brought  industry,  and  I  am  glad  it  has. 
This  development  is  good  for  all  the 
people,  but  it  is  also  good  for  industry.  I 
am  willing  to  vote  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram, for  some  effort  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  redevelopment  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  Nation,  and  thus 
provide  employment  for  their  people. 

ABKA    UDBVSLOPICXMT   ACT    OBXAT   CHASTSB    FOB 
LOW-INOOIO   ARBAS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  measure  of  wisdom  in  public  policy 
formation,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1961  is  to  be  found  In  the  vanguard 
of  great  American  social  legislation. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  examples  of 
the  almost  unbelievable  productivity  of 
the  American  economy,  we  sometimes 
tend  to  forget  that  not  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  share  eqiutUy  in  this  pros- 
perity. A  recent  publication  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  defining  a 
low-income  person  as  one  with  an  In- 
C(Hne  equivalent  to  or  less  than  that 
of  a  four-person  family  with  total  in- 
come of  not  more  than  $2,500.  stated 
that  "hi  line  with  this  definition  it  is 
found  that  32.2  million  persons  were  In 
low-income  status  in  1957.  This  was  19 
percent  of  all  persons." 

This  and  other  recent  studies  have  dis- 
covered certain  characteristics  of  low- 
income  people.  Most  noteworthy  is  that 
low  incomes  today  are  concentrated.  A 
high  instance  is  found  in  certain  groups, 
for  instance  the  elderly.  The  medicare 
bill,  which  was  narrowly  defeated  in  the 
87th  Congress,  is  designed  to  cope  with 
one  aspect  of  this  problem.  Low  income 
is  also  concentrated  in  another  way: 
geographically.  Low  income  is  not 
spread  equally  across  the  land,  but  is 
f  oimd  in  enclaves  spotted  here  and  there. 
Commonly,  such  low  incomes  are  in  areas 
which  produce  goods  and  services  for 
which  demand  has  not  grown  sufficient- 
ly, or  which  in  some  cases  has  actually 
declined.  These  areas  must  be  redevel- 
oped to  compensate  for  this  shift  in  de- 
mand, so  that  once  again  they  may  be- 
come flourishing,  productive  parts  of  the 
national  economy.  Therein  lies  the  wis- 
dom of  the  original  act  which  recognized 
the  need  for  redeveloping  certain  areas 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
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changed  economic  conditions.  The 
American  pe(H>le  are  f  ortmiate  in  having 
in  the  Senate  a  man  with  the  courage 
and  leadership  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who  saw 
this  legislation  through  many  Congresses 
and  two  Presidential  vetoes  until  it  was 
signed  hito  law  by  President  Kennedy 
on  May  1,1961. 

Two  years  of  experience  with  the  act 
have  brought  to  light  certain  chuiges 
which  are  necessary  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram in  an  efficient  and  effective  man- 
ner. S.  1163,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  Amendments  of  1963.  would,  first, 
clarify  the  language  in  the  act  in  regard 
to  the  eligibility  for  designation  of  In- 
dian reservations  to  make  it  clear  that 
not  only  Federal  but  also  State  Indian 
reservations  are  eligible  for  designation 
as  redevelopment  areas;  second,  increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
for  industrial  or  commercial  loans  from 
$100  to  $250  million  for  projects  in  ur- 
ban areas;  third,  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  outstanding  for  public 
facility  loans  from  $100  to  $150  million; 
fourth,  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  public  facility  grants 
from  $75  to  $175  million— these  four  in- 
creases total  $450  million;  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  a  total  of  247.500  new  Jobs 
would  be  created,  in  addition  to  the  84.- 
773  Jobs  imder  the  previous  appropria- 
tion: flfth.  permit  the  required  State  or 
local  10  percent  contribution  for  indus- 
trial or  commercial  projects  to  be  repaid 
concurrently  with  flnancial  assistance 
extended  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration;  sixth,  increase  the  an- 
nual authorization  for  appropriations  for 
technical  assistance  from  $4.5  to  $10  mil- 
lion; seventh,  require  that  construction 
workers  on  any  private  project  financed 
by  ARA  be  paid  prevailing  wages  as  re- 
quired by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  eighth, 
permit  funds  appropriated  for  the  area 
redevelopment  program  to  remain  avail- 
able imtil  expended;  provide  that  any 
funds  appropriated  for  business  or  pub- 
lic facility  loans  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  area  redevelopment  fund;  and  require 
payment  of  Interest  by  the  fund  to  the 
Treasury  on  any  such  appropriated  funds 
used  for  business  and  public  facility 
loans. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  orig- 
inal Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961, 
I  have  watched  the  administration  of 
that  act  with  great  interest.  Briefly 
stated,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  pro- 
vides for  public  grants  and  loans  for 
public  improvements,  and  for  longtime 
loans  at  interest  for  private  businesses 
where  economically  feasible,  in  thooe 
areas  of  low  Income,  unemployment,  but 
available  resources  and  labor  supply, 
where  technological  know-how  and  cap- 
ital alone  are  needed  to  tvan  a  declining 
economy  into  a  dynamic  and  growing 
economy.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
has  been  tested  and  tried.  It  is  proven 
good.  It  is  a  soimd  investment.  It  is 
no  boondoggle.  It  is  the  Magna  Carta 
of  the  areas  needing  redevelopment.  It 
is  a  great  economic  charter  for  east 
Texas. 

The  act  has  proved  its  worth  in  east 
Texas,  where  I  live,  and  where  my  peo- 
ple have  lived  for  more  than  a  hundred 


years.  We  see  it  at  woi*  rebuilding 
counties.  We  see  counties  whi^  have 
lost  populations  for  30  years  now  gaining 
population  during  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  welter  of  con- 
flicting claims  and  counterclaims  sur- 
rounding area  redevel<^7ment  legisla- 
tion, one  can  nevertheless  filter  out  two 
characteristics  of  our  economy  which 
make  such  policy  important  in  today's 
world. 

First,  the  rapidity  of  technological 
change  is  greater  than  ever  before.  New 
products,  new  materials,  and  new  tech- 
niques of  manufactiu-ing  are  now  ren- 
dering obsolete  the  means  of  livelihood 
which  have  supported  people  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  social  Justice,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, which  dictates  that  these  people, 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own  sud- 
denly flnd  themselves  unemployed  or  in 
a  dying  industry,  should  receive  assist- 
ance in  getting  back  on  their  feet.  This 
is  not  a  dole,  Mr.  President;  area  rede- 
velopment helps  people  to  help  them- 
selves. It  builds  permanent  improve- 
ments that  create  Jobs  after  their 
construction  is  completed. 

Second,  area  redevelopment  is  impor- 
tant from  a  strictly  economic  point  of 
view.  Today  in  the  United  States  we 
have  a  national  economy  in  which  all 
parts  are  interrelated,  much  as  a  living 
organism  is  made  of  interdependent 
parts.  If  one  part  of  a  living  thing  is 
sick,  the  whole  organism  suffers.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  national  economy, 
which  can  never  be  healthy  so  long  as 
enclaves  of  unemplojonent,  low  Income, 
and  lack  of  Job  opportuni^  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  existence.  In  order  that 
our  economy  be  healthy,  all  its  parts 
must  be  healthy. 

Mi.  President,  hi  theory  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  is  wise  public  policy. 
But  like  any  policy,  it  will  succeed  fully 
only  if  it  operates  at  full  strength.  A 
halfhearted  program  is  not  enough. 
These  amendments  incorporated  in  S. 
1163  are  designed  to  bring  the  program 
closer  to  full  strength.  It  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  act  and  to  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  American  economy  that  they  be 
enacted. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  whose  long 
and  determined  flght  for  this  legislation 
was  crowned  by  the  passage  of  that  be- 
neficent law,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1961.  BAay  his  dajrs  of  effective 
leadership  in  this  type  of  work  increase. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  mhiutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  rq;x)rted  the  orighial  Area  Rede- 
velopment bill,  and  am  still  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  I  have  not  hitherto 
taken  a  part  in  this  debate,  because  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  his  supporters 
have  presented  the  case  so  thoroughly 
and  adequately  that  I  saw  no  reason  to 
paint  the  lily.  Nevertheless,  I  should 
like  the  record  to  show  my  strong  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 

A  few  moments  ago.  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattschs]  undertook 
to  cast  some  aspersions  on  the  record  of 
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mjr  Stale,  the  <  Vwinonweelth  of  Penn- 

vtth  ARA.    We 

pcoud  of  thek 

03  epidlee- 
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public  facflitir  k  MIS  and  gxenta   Thirtj- 


rejeeted;  30  were  ae- 
We  akb  had  e  total  of  13  proj- 
ects for  technical  awtirtance  and  34 
projects  for  feninlns. 

Ours  has  beeii  an  active  State  under 
this  kilslatlnn.  and  with  good  reason. 
Unheppi^.  la  1  erecnt  of  «U  the  unem- 
plofmeot  in  th«  Xlhited  States  is  located 
in  my  Oommoni  realih;  and  30  perooit  of 
rment  in  redev'dopment 
ewn  Oommonweelth.  I 
regret  thak  Hat  I  think  we  have  re- 
oeived  no  mora  than  our  fair  share  of 
the  benefits  vm  ler  the  act    In  terms  of 
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men  and  focesight  of  two  great  Demo- 
eratle  aoTcmocs.  Ctoorge  M.  Leader  and 
DaTkl  L.  Lawrence^  I  comm^id  them 
for  their  splendid  actlvitj.  I  am  proud 
of  what  PennsylTanla  has  done  und«r 
the  ARA. 

Mr.DOUOLAS.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  yieki 
1  minute  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  supplement  the  remarks 
I  made  yesterday  when  I  spoke  of  the 
good  results  obtained  in  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recobo  a  list  of  the 
Alabama  approved  projects,  by  locations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 


Alabama — Apjiroved  project* 


Sees.  7  and  8. 

do 

9e«.S 


Set  7.. 
8ee.S.. 


do 

8Mi.7aiKl8. 


Oraas 


IS 


)  suB.oao 

:g)    1S7.S70 


saB,sn) 


l!S 


si4,em 

I)      <XOO0 


346,000 

s7,aoa 

410,000 

42.000 

129,000 
110,000 

00,000 

41,  no 

51.000 

29^000 
34.300 

86.000 

11«,0V» 
»l.000 
102,338 
170,001 
34&,«U 
006.439 
3fi6,108 
600.000 


JUtAooat 


S 


,     $1M.OOO 
;S)    M7.S70 


314.000 
32,000 


37.900 

410.000 

«;ow 

108.000 

88,900 

18)  £2.000 

y)  10,300 

9  87,800 

i,W 

82,063 

38,800 

(8)  31800 

38,000 
23,800 

g)  30.000 
)  80,000 

•1,000 

138>4M 
63.S00 
130,000 
148, 086 
462,079 
381,470 
326,000 
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Direct 
]ob 
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66 

56 
66 


(•) 
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200 
100 

48 

100 

100 


O 


106 

14 

70 
40 

120 
68 

226 
40 
77 
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matedate 


'JolyO.  1962 


June  21,1962 

Not.  10, 

1062. 
Aug.  14,1962 

Do. 

May  (?). 
(Jan.   26,1968 

Apr.    1,1963 

Apr.  iai96S 

Apr.    3,1963 

Mar.    8.1968 
«/ane  20;196S 


Jane 

Dee. 
Oct. 
July 
Aug. 
J'ta. 
Dee. 
Apr. 
June 


34.1062 

6.1963 
23.1963 
26,1962 
14,1962 
31,1903 
28,1962 

4,1963 
36,1963 


Mr.  DOnOL/  S.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  senior  Sena^  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

BUICPHKKT]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  vote  en  final  passage  on  S.  1163 
is  taken.  I  wisk  to  eompliment  the  dis- 
tinguished and  ible  senior  Somtor  from 
nUnois  (Mr.  Dmcuml  for  his  skillful, 
informed,  and  1  sir  management  of  this 
legislatkm.  Sui  dy  this  Senator  is  right- 
fully known  as  ttie  father  of  the  basic 
eoneepis  eontali  led  tai  the  original  ARA 
legislatkm.  and  the  driving  foree  behind 
theee  pending  ai  nendments.  ma  wisdom 
and  experience  lave  been  invaluaMe  as- 
sets in  the  stm  {gle  to  combat  the  eoo- 
nomic  and  soda  stagnation  found  in  cer- 
tain depressed  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

I  surely  taitaai  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion,   certain  fenators  have  Mid  that 


ptod. 


*  Ollar  not  yet 
«ConditioaaL 

ARA  has  not  accomplished  all  its  origi- 
nal objectives  and  goals.  Peihaps,  in  the 
narrow  sense,  that  is  true.  But  tills 
Soiator  knows  of  few  Investments  that 
pay  off  completely  within  a  period  of  3 
years.  And  that  is  what  the  program 
of  area  redevelopmait  really  is,  a  pro- 
gram of  long  range  investment. 

Over  a  poiod  of  time  and  with  hard 
wOTk  theee  investments  will  begin  to 
change  the  economies  of  many  of  these 
currently  distressed  regions.  With  the 
extensions  we  are  about  to  approve  this 
afternoon.  I  believe  that  ARA  will  have 
a  new  impetus  to  move  forward,  assum- 
ing that  we  can  now  obtain  more  favor- 
aUe  acUMi  in  the  other  body. 

In  fact.  I  know  of  many  Minnesota 
communities  that  arrbeginning  to  grasp 
the  potentiaUties  of  area  redevelopment, 
eommunittes  that  have  invested  time. 


effort,  and  moneir  in  bringing  prosperity 
to  their  respective  areas.  Without  con- 
tinued Federal  assistance  such  as  S.  1163 
will  provide,  these  oanmunities  will  find 
thtir  economic  future  most  barren. 
Presently  there  are  14  ARA  industrial 
loan  applications  pending  in  Minnesota 
with  a  total  at  $3  million  requested. 
These  loans  would  create  an  estimated 
675  Jobs. 

In  addition  there  are  eight  pending 
applications  for  technical  assistance 
studies.  Projects  in  newly  designated 
counties  which  have  not  been  filed  are 
estimated  to  be  about  $3  million  and 
would  produce  another  600  Jobs. 

The  challenge  of  area  redevelopment  is 
so  doeely  related  to  many  other  domestic 
matters  that  are  t)efore  tlie  Congress. 
The  need  for  a  substantial  tax  cut.  the 
problem  of  youth  unemplojrment.  tech- 
nical illiteracy,  and  rising  unemployment 
are  part  of  ttie  same  basic  problem.  We 
must  willingly,  even  eagerly,  accept  every 
opportunity  to  make  this  Nation  all  ttiat 
it  could  be.  We  must  never  be  satisfied 
to  follow  only  one  course  of  action,  or 
settle  for  only  one  answer.  Let  us.  in- 
stead, push  forward  on  all  fronts,  attack- 
ing these  probl«ns  from  all  sides,  imtil 
we  achieve  the  America  that  is  within 
our  grasp. 

I  proudly  support  this  legislation  to 
extend  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise.  I  am  confident  that  S.  1163 
will  win  a  resounding  vote  of  confidence 
on  the  Senate  fioor  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
stands  the  time? 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Bir.  Doug- 
las] has  5  minutes  remaining  under  his 
control;  the  Junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DiRKSEM]  has  34  minutes  re- 
maining under  his  controL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  up  to 
this  time  I  have  not  addressed  myself 
to  the  bilL 

Last  night.  I  listened  with  rather  rapt 
and  riveted  attention,  for  an  hour  ana 
30  minutes,  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
as  he  ventilated  what  he  thought  were 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  In  tiie  course  of 
those  remarks  he  fairly  fulminated  with 
an  effervescence  and  an  incandescence 
which  I  have  scarcely  known  to  be 
equaled  when  he  compared  the  attitude 
of  Senators  toward  the  bill  with  the 
attitude  of  Senators  toward  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill;  and  he  said  he  would 
have  the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  bill  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  in  connection  with  his  re- 
maiks.  He  probably  had  a  good  purpose 
in  that  connection;  but  the  entire  story 
should  be  told. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  reminds 
me  of  the  story  about  the  railroad  flag- 
man who  was  called  into  court  to  testify 
about  an  automobile  accident  which  had 
occurred  at  a  railroad  crossing.  In  ad- 
vance of  his  testimony,  the  flagman  had 
been  schooled  very  carefully. 

He  was  asked,  "Were  you  there?" 

"Yes,  I  was  there." 

"Were  you  waving  your  lantern?" 

"Yes,  I  was  waving  my  lantern." 

When  he  was  excused,  at  the  end  of 
his  testimony,  and  when  he  walked  away 
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from  the  witness  stand,  accompanied  by 
counsel  for  the  company,  he  said  to  the 
counsel,  "By  golly  I'm  glad  you  didn't 
ask  me  whether  the  lantern  was  lit."  In 
short.  Mr.  President,  the  important  part 
of  his  testimony  was  never  reached. 

Today,  my  colleague  excoriated  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennxtt]  who 
spoke  on  the  same  subject.  If  "excori- 
ated" is  not  .the  correct  word  to  use,  I 
strike  it  from  the  Record.  But  when  he 
spoke  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  why 
did  he  not  tell  the  whole  story?  After 
all,  that  Bank  has  built  up  a  reserve 
of  $804  million;  last  year  its  adminis- 
trative expenditures  were  only  $3  mil- 
lion; it  remitted  to  the  Treasury  $57 
million  in  interest  and  $35  million  in 
dividends;  and  it  put  $70  million  into  its 
reserve  account. 

Mr.  Batt  has  made  clear  that  the  loans 
under  this  program  are  risk  loans.  I 
have  checked  the  testimony  from  time 
to  time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  a  comparison  is 
to  be  made,  let  the  entire  comparison  be 
made,  so  the  people  will  know. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  Imow  what 
happens  to  the  funds  which  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  finally  disburses:  Virtually 
all  of  them  come  back  to  this  country, 
in  the  form  of  purchases  of  machinery, 
goods,  services,  and  so  forth.  However, 
that  is  not  the  important  thing  al>out 
which  I  wish  to  speak. 

I  wish  to  recapitulate  a  little :  We  know 
that  in  the  1961  act  the  agency  asked 
for  $384  million.  In  the  1963  act  the 
request  was,  not  for  $384  million,  but  for 
$839  million.  The  request  under  the  bill 
now  before  us  is  for  $455  million.  Either 
those  are  facts,  or  I  cannot  read  the  fig- 
ures and  the  English  language.  So  the 
amoimt  requested  could  have  reached 
the  sky.  except  that  it  was  feared  that 
there  might  be  an  outcry  in  Congress. 

I  thought  the  House  acted  wisely  when, 
by  a  vote  of  209  to  204.  it  rejected  the 
bill— after  pointing  out  what  the  bill 
really  is. 

I  ask  Senators  to  consider  the  work- 
force the  ARA  has  already  built  up:  It 
has  in  Washington  a  permanent  payroll 
of  466  persons.  It  has  a  temporary  pay- 
roll of  56  persons.  So  in  this  short 
period  of  time  it  has  managed  to  gather 
a  force  of  522  people.  But  do  Senators 
think  that  is  the  whole  story?  I  Just 
stated  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
works  on  a  worldwide  basis  with  an  ad- 
ministrative expenditure  of  $3  million. 
What  are  the  administrative  expendi- 
tures of  the  ARA?  They  are  more  than 
$14  million;  and  the  ARA  farms  out  more 
that  $4  million  of  it  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  to  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Administration.  Ttdk 
about  building  up  a  large  payroll  and 
building  up  a  great  structure — and  then 
farming  these  out,  all  over  the  country. 
I  never  saw  an  agency  which  so  well 
fitted  into  Parkinson's  law  as  this  one 
does.  Senators  know  what  that  law  is* 
Establish  a  ceiling  and  the  agency  wlli 
grow  up  to  it. 

In  July  of  1961,  the  ARA  operated  in 
621  areas.  By  November  1961— only  6 
months  later— the  ARA  had  added  more 
than  200,  and  had  reached  a  total  of  836 
areas.   By  March  1962,  the  ARA  had  got- 


ten up  to  924  areas.  By  April  1963,  the 
ARA  had  gotten  up  to  1,059  areas  If 
we  give  It  time,  it  win  be  in  every  county 
in  the  country,  because  there  are  only 
2,500  counties,  and  It  is  now  in  one- 
third  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has  great 
possibilities.  Just  give  the  ARA  time, 
and  it  will  be  everywhere  in  our  country! 
I  have  read  the  testimony.  The  wit- 
nesses for  the  ARA  said  that  this  is  not 
a  duplicating  function.  They  said  it  is 
a  supplementary  function.  What  mar- 
velous words  those  are.  Mr.  President, 
and  what  a  fine  distinction.  There  is  no 
duplication;  this  program  only  supple- 
ments what  we  already  have. 

One  who  wishes  to  build  a  motel  can 
go  to  the  ARA  and  get  the  money,  or  he 
can  go  to  the  SBA  and  get  the  money 
Do  Senators  think  I  am  kidding?  I  have 
helped  to  secure  three  or  four  motel- 
construction  loans  for  my  people  in 
southern  Illinois;  and  Senators  should 
see  the  list  of  the  loans.  I  have  the  list 
It  is  loaded  with  motels  of  all  kinds. 

One  for  a  motel  in  Naples,  Tex.,  has 
been  approved.  The  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  that  dis- 
trict challenged  the  figure,  when  it  was 
said  that  it  would  make  work  for  50  peo- 
ple. He  said,  "How  do  you  employ  50 
people  on  the  construction  of  a  50-unit 
motel?"  They  repUed,  "If  we  build  a 
restaurant,  we  may  be  able  to  get  up  to 
50  people." 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  delusion 
and  deception  is  this? 

At  Tomahawk,  Wis.,  a  loan  of  $418,000 
for  a  tissuepaper  factory  is  included.  I 
suppose  the  factory  also  manufactures 
toilet  paper— and  properly  so,  I  take  it. 
Mr.  President,  the  pulpwood  producers 
testify  that  the  mills  are  working  at  85 
percent  of  capacity;  but  Senators  should 
see  the  number  of  approved  pulp  loans. 
There  are  three  pages  of  them,  although 
the  industry  testifies  that  it  is  woiidng  at 
85  percent  of  capacity. 

Can  we  Justify  such  things?  I  cer- 
tainly do  not. 

Included  in  the  list  is  a  loan  of  $325,000 
for  a  plywood  veneer  plant  at  Happy 
Camp,  Calif. — ^what  a  wonderful  name. 
But  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness complain  that  the  competition  Lb  so 
stiff  that  prices  have  declined  by  14  per- 
cent, and  they  are  hard  put  to  make  a 
living. 

I  could  r^  into  the  Rxcord  the  letter 
which  the?  Pulp  ft  Pmer  Association  sent 
to  K(r.  Batt.  although  perhaps  there  is 
no  point  in  doing  so. 

Furthermore,  in  West  Virginia— al- 
though I  do  not  like  to  say  this— there 
is  an  abai)doned  railroad;  and  someone 
figured  out  that  it  could  be  reactivated 
so  it  could  take  passengers  up  to  the 
scenic  areas  which  are  enjoyed  by  tour- 
ists; and  a  loan  for  that  project  is  in- 
cluded. How  much  is  the  loan?  It  is 
$762,000  of  our  dough— part  of  what  all 
of  us  pay  in  income  taxes.  I  ask 
whether  my  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  likes  a  project  of  that  sort. 
Certainly  I  do  not. 

Also  included  In  the  list  is  a  loan  of 
$1,043,000  for  a  motor  hotel  in  downtown 
Detroit;  also  a  loan  of  more  than  $1 
million  for  another  one. 
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Ml.  President,  this  one  takes  the  cake- 
A  loan  of  $1,600,000  for  the  Santurce 
Hotel  and  Club— a  resort  hotel— in 
Puerto  Rico.  When  I  was  in  Puerto 
Rico.  I  found  that  business  was  so  good 
that  it  was  virtually  running  out  of  their 
ears;  and  apartment  buildings,  hotels 
and  other  buildings  of  all  sorts  were 
being  constructed.  I  know  the  presi- 
dent quite  well.  I  have  known  him  for 
20  years,  at  least.  They  need  that  hotel 
with  our  money  like  one  wouU  need  a 
hole  in  his  head.  But  the  loan  was  ap- 
proved to  Colgate  (Okla.)  Motor  HoteL 
$30,000. 

At  Helper,  Utah,  there  is  an  abandoned 
coal  mine.  A  market  cannot  be  found 
for  the  coal.  But  the  company  received 
$325,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

At  Af  ton,  Okla. —  I  love  the  name a 

loan  in  the  amount  of  $650,000  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Shangri-La  Motor  Hotel. 
That  is  worth  more  than  a  smile. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  scenic  rail- 
roads. At  Marquette,  Mich.,  another 
scenic  railroad  is  proposed  for  the 
tourists.  It  had  been  abandoned.  It 
was  probably  abandoned  for  a  reason. 
But  now  we  are  going  to  make  the  rail- 
road operate.  We  are  going  to  put 
fancy  little  cars  on  the  railroad  so  that 
the  tourists  can  ride  24  miles.  How  much 
is  the  loan?  $195,000. 

At  Bellaire,  Mich.,  a  resort  hotel  is 
proposed.  There  is  nothing  flimsy  al>out 
it.  for  a  loan  of  $890,000  is  requested. 
Next  is  a  project  at  Paintsville.  Ky. 
I  have  never  been  in  Paintsville,  Ky. 
I  have  spoken  all  over  the  State  repre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
but  I  have  never  been  in  Paintsville! 
Sometime  I  shall  get  there.  But  the 
people  of  Paintsville  will  have  a  motor 
hotel  and  restaurant.  A  loan  of  $150  - 
000  has  been  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  he  has 
been  there.  In  traveling  on  the  Big 
Sandy  we  went  through  that  town. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  refreshed  my  recollection.  I  know 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  COOPER.   The  motel  is  needed. 

hbr.  DIRKSEN.  At  Woodside,  Tex.,  a 
community  inn  costing  $420,000  is 
authorized.  I  could  read  indefinitely 
from  the  lists  that  I  have.  But  I 
promised  the  majority  leader  I  would  not 
take  too  long. 

I  should  like  to  allude  to  one  other 
project— the  Bata  Shoe  Co.  at  Salem, 
Ind.  Everyone  knows  that  Bata  is  a  for- 
eign company  that  is  in  sharp  competi- 
tion with  every  shoe  company  in 
America.  Perhaps  this  is  domestic  for- 
eign aid.  I  do  not  laiow.  But  in  amy 
event  they  are  in.  Senators  will  find  the 
item  on  page  2  of  their  own  brochure.  A 
loan  to  Salem,  md.,  in  the  amount  of 
$474,300  and  the  water  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $235,000  for  the  BaU  Shoe  Co. 
were  approved. 

Is  there  a  shoe  factory  in  the  State  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire?  I 
know  that  there  was.  We  have  identy 
of  them.    I  do  not  know  that  Ilike  to 
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report.  UJB.  Dyvtment  of  Commerce. 
Area  Badevel  nment  Administration. 
Monday.  May  i  IMa.  So  I  was  not  kid- 
ding. I  was  m  irely  taking  it  from  their 
reports.   Then  it  is. 

Mr.  rtrstficin  ;  I  do  not  propose  to  de- 
tain the  Senati  i  any  longer  except  to  al- 
lude to  one  wl4  Itional  point.  When  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Town]  offend  an  amendment,  we 
thought  a  moU  m  would  be  made  to  table 
the  amendmeit.  Finally  the  amend- 
ment was  ruleq  out  of  order  on  a  point  of 
germaneness, 

But  I  notice  hn  the  bUl  an  amendment 
to  the  Housing  Act  that  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  arom  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PssTOUl.  whiifa  is  as  germane  to  the 
bUl  as  a  stl^y  \  ore  thumb.  T%e  Souttor 
from  New  Jeisej  offered  two  amend- 
ments, which  '  rere  adopted,  that  in  my 
humble  judgm  axt  were  not  germane.  I 
made  no  point  of  order.  I  would  not  do 
so.  The  majcrlty  leader  must  protect 
his  bill.    I  do  I  lot  blame  Mm. 

I  allude  to  tl  e  action  tac  only  one  rea- 
son, and  that  s  that  Senators  had  bet- 
ter be  a  little  alert  with  respect  to  the 
requests  of  on;  kind  or  another  which 
are  made  whei  there  is  a  provision  that 
ttie  amendmeo  to  must  be  germane.  My 
distinguished  rlend  from  Pennsylvania 
has  been  labor  ng  Uke  a  Trojan  to  have 
s  germanenem  rule  adapted  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  assure  him  in  this  open  forum 
that  he  will  g  it  it  over  my  dead  body, 
because  that  is  the  one  weapon  whidi  the 
minority  has  I »  protect  VcatiS..  I  allude 
to  it  for  no  ii  tviittous  reason  except  to 
say  to  Senates,  you  must  be  alert  if 
you  are  going  1  >protoet  your  rights,  your 
weapons,  and  he  instrumentalities  with 
which  you  hare  to  fight.  I  desire  to 
talk  some  day  on  the  subject,  but  I  will 
leave  it  where  1  ii^ 

Mr.  PreddeB  1. 1  shall  vote  against  the 
bill,  notwithati  inding  the  rtryaganda — 
and.  believe  ms.  there  has  been  plenty. 
I  received  3  loi  g  diatance  telQ>hone  calls 
in  my  offlee  wi  hin  the  9ace  of  30  min- 
utes from  the  beneficiaries  of  the  bill 
back  home  say  ng,  "We  want  you  to  vote 
for  the  bm."  :  hit  ^rttat  amaaed  me  most 
was  that  a  ami  iH  town  chunber  of  com- 
merce should  8  A:  me  to  vote  for  it.  One 
from  Bfichigan  got  hold  of  me  and  said, 
"I  want  you  to  rote  for  the  bUL" 

Do  not  fhln  :  that  Mr.  Batt  has  been 
asleep  with  ra  pect  to  the  bllL  He  has 
been  on  the  jo  n  nanUy.  I  express  ad- 
miratlon  for  a  i  administrator  who  Is  on 


the  job  and  using  the  telephone.  I  am 
sure  they  have  not  been  using  any  Qtri' 
emment  funds,  even  though  it  cost  $14.- 
800.000  to  run  tlM  show,  and  it  cost  the 
Export-Import  Bank  only  alxMit  $3  mil- 
lion to  operate  over  the  whole  wide  world. 

So  we  must  mak?  a  chcdce.  I  suggest 
that  Senators  get  the  whole  Ust.  Rep- 
resentative Patmaji  epitomised  it  in  the 
Racoas  when  he  said.  "It  is  big  enough 
to  choice  a  Bengal  tiger." 

I  refresh  the  recollection  of  Senators 
oti  one  point.  The  program  was  de- 
signed to  help  approximately  600  areas. 
The  number  rose  to  826,  then  to  924, 
and  then  up  to  1,059.  When  that  in- 
crease was  brought  to  their  attention, 
do  Senators  know  what  the  answer  was? 
In  their  memoranda  they  said  that  per- 
hi4)6  a  good  survey  job  had  not  been 
done  up  to  that  time. 

We  wUl  leave  them  to  make  the  sur- 
vey. They  wffl  continue  to  survey.  The 
Ust  is  loaded  with  the  Utter  seeds  of 
survey.  Wait  until  the  program  is 
wound  up. 

CXTIL    KJUUT8 — A1CXNDMENT8 

Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat.  I 
must  allude  to  one  other  subject.  To- 
day the  Attorney  General  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
discussed  the  so-called  administration's 
civil  rights  proposaL  The  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
advised  me  that  on  Monday  next  he  will 
start  hearings  on  what  is  known  as  title 
n.  I  have  drafted  an  entirely  voluntary 
title,  providing  no  power  of  the  Attorney 
General,  authority  to  file  a  complaint 
with  reference  to  community  services. 
Let  them  go  ahead  and  pass  it.  All  the 
information  is  kept  confidential,  but  it  is 
in  conformity  with  my  estimate  of  the 
ConsUtution  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  Supreme  Court  case  of  1883,  and  with 
the  recent  case  of  Lombard  against 
Louisiana,  in  which  I  think  the  court 
has  reaffirmed  that  old  doctrine.  So  out 
of  order  I  aak  unanimous  consent,  be- 
cause of  the  hearing  next  Monday,  to 
submit  amendments  to  Senate  bill  1750 
so  that  they  can  be  printed  and  be  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  what  the  amendments  are? 

Mr.  DIRKaEN.  They  are  a  substitute 
for  Utie  n.  One  that  deals  with  ac- 
commodations, facilities,  and  so  forth. 

The  "PRBSSDOiO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senat<Hr  yield? 

Mr.DIRKBBN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  quite  interested  in 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  assure  him  I  shall  study  it  very  care- 
fully. 

I  also  read  the  report  of  the  hearing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary at  which  the  Attorney  Goieral 
testified.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  sur- 
prised, amazed,  and  somewhat  resentful 
of  the  nature  of  his  testimony. 

About  a  wedc  or  so  ago  I  was  invited 
to  the  White  Hmue.  where  the  civil 
rights  bin  was  discussed.  On  the  way 
out  I  advised  the  President  that  I  would 


go  along  a  considerable  distance  with 
him  on  the  civil  rights  bUL 

Then  I  thought  ci  the  small  business 
people  of  this  country — the  small  board- 
inghouae  keeper,  the  hair  dresser,  the 
storekeeper  and  so  forth — and  I  inad- 
vertently porsonifled  them,  under  the 
name  of  "Mrs.  Murphy." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    "Mrs.  Murphy." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Somebody  evidently  di- 
vulged this  conversation  I  had  with  the 
President,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew 
Mrs.  Muni's  name  was  being  spread 
broadcast  all  over  the  coun^. 

I  was  raised  in  a  town  where  there 
were  many  Murphys,  and  I  never  knew 
a  Murphy  who  was  not  honorable,  up- 
right. God  fearing,  and  hard  working. 
I  knew  Martin  Murphy,  Jack  Murphy, 
Mary  Murphy,  and  any  niunber  of  Mur- 
phys, and  they  were  all  among  the  solid 
citizens  of  the  town. 

Yet,  reading  the  UPI  ticker,  I  find,  to 
my  amazement,  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  whose  name  is 
not  "MunHiy,"  suggests  that  Mrs.  Miu*- 
phy  should  change  her  name.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  more  honorable  name  than 
"Murphy."  It  is  as  good  a  name  as 
"Smith." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Or  "Hennessey." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Or  "Brown"  or  "Dirk- 
sen"  or  "Douglas"  or  anything  else. 

I  was  not  only  surprised  but,  as  I  say. 
I  was  resentful  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  should  suggest 
that  the  Murphys  change  their  names. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  them,  not 
even  Mrs.  Murphy,  should  be  asked  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  change  the  name;  and  I  hope 
the  Attorney  General  will  not  make  any 
such  suggestion  again.  I  hope  he  will 
make  amends  to  the  miinnm^  of  Murphys 
in  this  coimtJir.  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
and  that  the  Congress  will  support  the 
small  business  people  of  this  country, 
whom  I  personified  under  the  general 
term  of  "Mrs.  Murphy"  because  I  could 
not  think  of  any  higher  tribute  to  pay  to 
them.  I  hope  the  Attorney  General  will 
find  some  way  to  undo  the  disparaging 
remark  that  the  Murphys  ought  to 
change  their  names. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  be  as  logical 
to  ask  the  Irish  to  change  County  Cork 
or  Blarney  Castle  or  the  Shamrock. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Or  County  Wexford. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Or  County  Wexford, 
or  the  Shannon  River. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Imagine. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  cannot  imagine  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  saw  a  notice  on  the 
ticker  that  the  President  has  landed  in 
Ireland.  If  the  testimony  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  reaches  Ireland  before  he 
leaves,  I  would  not  be  siurrised  if  he  re- 
ceived a  large  delegation  of  Murphys. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  serious  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
think  all  this  will  have  an  impact  on 
title  n? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  said,  I  will  study 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  nii- 
noU  with  regard  to  title  EL  I  think  the 
small  business  people  of  this  country — 
particularly  the  home  businesses  of  this 
coimtry— should    receive   consideration 
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from  the  administration,  for  they  deserve 
it.  I  hope  the  Murphys  are  all  held  in 
the  respect  in  which  they  should  be  hdd. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Three  dieers  for  the 
Murphys. 

Bfr.  AIKEN.    Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
listened,  with  interest,  to  the  pjrrotach- 
nics  of  my  colleague.  It  is  always  inter- 
esting to  hear  his  magnificent  baritone 
voice  ri^ng  and  falling  with  the  embel- 
lishments of  rhetoric.  It  brings  back  the 
days  when  I  used  to  be  in  the  galleries 
listening  to  the  Shakespearean  actors, 
R  H.  Sothern  and  Robert  Mantell.  who 
made  the  "tank  towns"  for  many  years 
and  who,  I  am  sure,  started  the  speaking 
style  which  my  junior  ooUeagiie  has 
copied  so  well. 

If  I  may  pour  a  few  facts  upon  these 
i^owing  flames  of  doquenoe.  may  I  say 
of  the  $14  million  which  my  junior  col- 
league claims  to  have  been  expended  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
$4  Me  million  was  spent  in  the  field  by 
localities  developing  plans  and  for  tech- 
nical assistance.  Forty  pero^it  of  the 
remaining  $9  Va  million  went  to  the  agen- 
cies whk^  are  given  investigatory  roles 
in  this  matter;  such  as  the  Community 
Faculties  Administration,  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  various  training 
groups.  This  leaves  only  i4H>roximately 
$6  million  for  the  work  of  the  agency 
itself. 

Of  course,  some  mistakes  have  been 
made.  Our  committee  recommended 
that  the  ratio  of  capital  to  labor,  pu-- 
ticularl.'  bi  the  motels  and  hotels,  be 
reduced.  We  hope  very  much  that  this 
instruction  will  be  followed  out  by  the 
administration,  and  we  believe  that  it 
wUlbe. 

Many  of  our  friends  across  the  aisle 
seem  to  be  wounded  by  the  comparison 
which  we  drew  yesterday  between  the 
$2  billion  for  which  they  voted  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  to  help  big  busi- 
ness, and  the  $455  million  for  which  they 
are  refusing  to  vote  today,  with  some 
honorable  exceptions,  for  the  people  here 
at  home. 

I  am  glad  I  put  that  rollcall  In  the 
Record  yesterday,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcord  today.  It  will  be  read  on 
the  stump  and  all  over  the  coimtry  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
fitHn  the  CoNGiunsioHAL  Rxcoro  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as 
follows: 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73,  nays 
1,  as  follows: 

Yea»— 73:  Aiken,  Allott,  Bartlett.  Bayh, 
Bennett,  Boggs,  BurtUck,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Carlson,  Case.  Clark,  Cooper,  Cotton. 
Curtis.  Dirksen,  Dodd.  Domlnlck.  lastland. 
Edmondson.  Ellender,  Bngle,  Errln.  Amg, 
Gruenlng.  Hartke.  Hlckenlooper,  Hill.  Hol- 
land. Jackson.  Johnston,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Kefauver. 
Lausche.  Long  of  Missouri,  Magnuson.  ICans- 
fleld,  McOee.  McOoTern.  liclntyre.  McNa- 
mara.  Mechem.  MetcaU,  Miller,  Mbnroney, 
Morton.  Moss,  Mundt,  Muskle,  Nelson,  Neu- 
berger.  Pastore,  Pearson.  Prouty,  Proaonlre, 
Randolph,  Rlblcoff,  Robertson,  BusseU.  8al- 
tonstaU,  Simpson,  Smathers,  Smith.  Spark- 


man.  Stennla.  Symington.  lUmadge,  Tower. 
WUUams  of  New  Jersey.  WUUams  of  Dela- 
ware, Tarborough,  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Toung  of  Ohio. 

Nays — 1:  llxumKMuL 

Not  voting— 36:  Anderson.  Beall.  Bible, 
Brewster.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Cannon.  Church. 
Douglas.  Pulbrlght,  Ooldwater,  Oore,  Hart, 
Hayden.  Hruska.  Humphrey.  Inouye,  Javlts, 
Keating.  Kennedy.  Kuchel.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. MoOuthy.  Mcdellan.  Morse.  PeU.  Scott. 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  3872)  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  bill  will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
any  time  remaining?        

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  In  the  chair).  The  Setuitor 
has  14  mtautes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  ever  engaged  in 
the  business  of  comparing  the  voice  or 
the  gesture  or  the  mien  or  the  posture 
of  a  Senator  with  E.  H.  Sothern  or  with 
anybody  else.  That  is  a  rather  strsmge 
approach  to  take,  as  It  was  to  start  out 
by  sasrlng,  "pour  a  few  facts  upon  these 
glowing  flames  of  eloquence"  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  made  the  Record  abimdantly  clear, 
and  the  Senator  knows  it.  because  this 
is  the  administrative  record. 

The  total  money  request  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  was  $14 J)  million.  Is 
that  what  I  said?    Did  I  say  that? 

For  technical  assistance  the  sum  was 
$4.5  million. 

For  delegate  agencies — and  what  a 
dainty  word  to  use  to  indicate  that  is 
going  to  be  turned  over  for  the  spade- 
work  and  the  footwork  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration — $4.1 
million. 

I  said  they  farmed  it  out.  Now  I  say, 
"Deny  it,  if  you  will." 

I  know  my  facts.  I  do  not  have  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  learned  professor 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  order 
to  marshal  my  logic  and  argimsent. 

For  general  (qieratlons — ^loan  process- 
ing, and  so  forth— $6.3  million. 

The  Senator  mentioned  a  figure.  Why 
did  he  not  mention  the  whole  figiure? 
I  got  it  from  the  AHA.  It  Is  $14.8  mil- 
lion for  administrative  expenses. 

I  am  growing  tired  of  petty  decep- 
tions and  delusicms  on  this  floor.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  take  exception,  let 
him  do  so.  There  is  the  flgxu-e.  If  the 
Senate  wants  to  expunge  that  word  from 
the  Record,  it  can  do  so,  but  I  stand 
by  it. 

I  did  not  come  here  yesterday,  and  I 
have  been  through  the  lesson  book,  for 
a  long  time.  AH  I  ask  is  that  the  whole 
truth  and  noUiliig  but  the  truth  be  told. 

On  that  basis,  I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  rollcall  on  pcussage  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  desire  also  at  this  time 
to  point  out  that  one  of  the  areas  of 
controversy  in  the  program  related  to  a 
project  to  help  the  city  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
to  build  a  convention  auditoriiun.  A 
great  deal  of  information  has  been 
stated  on  the  subject,  emd  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  telegram  which  was 


sent  to  me  by  the  Northeast  Minnesota 
Organisation  for  TCr^nnwii^  Fd^tratlon. 
headed  by  one  of  our  most  prominent 
businessmen.  Mr.  Jmo  F.  Pauluccl.  Du- 
luth. Efizm..  be  printed  at  this  potait  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  night 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JuVB  34.  1963. 
Congressman  Jobm  A.  Blaimxk. 
Senator  Hmor  H.  HmoBasr. 
Senator  Eooon  J.  MoCAnarr. 

Snts:  Federal  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration can  well  be  proud  of  Its  Investment 
in  Duluth  arena-audltorlum.  In  mVl'tlfrn  to 
22  full-time  jobs  and  more  tibaa  100  part- 
time  jobs,  arena-auditorium  will  provide  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Approximately  147  eonstraetloo  jobs  or 
3,620  man-months  of  labor  or  616.000  man- 
hoiu*  of  labor  in  gencrml,  m»t-y^»n^t^^  ^nA 
electrical  construction  work.  In  addition. 
80,000  man-boxir*  of  englneeiliig  are  esti- 
mated and  material  purchased  should  add 
about  $260,000  worth  of  «/<Ht«^.,Bi  misoel- 
laneous  payrolls. 

2.  Convention  income,  with  each  delegate 
spexuling  an  average  of  about  6120.  will  help 
produce  approximately  (4  million  income 
annually.  Bven  with  inadequate  facilities 
Duluth  generated  about  $1,600,000  in  con- 
vention bxisiness  in  1061. 

3.  More  important  than  Just  J<^bs  is  the 
revenue  the  community  will  receive  through 
hotels.  resUurants,  gasoWne  stations,  wages, 
tickets,  parking,  telephone  and  tel^rams, 
taxis,  buses.  utUlttes.  taxes,  etc 

4.  Duluth  visitor  and  travel  industry  has 
prospects  of  increasing  tonfoM  uid  more 
during  next  40  years  and  has  better  chance 
of  attaining  this  as  a  result  of  the  arena- 
audltorlum.  UJS.  Department  of  Commerce 
publication  (June  1.  1960).  "SuggeeUons  for 
Xconomic  Development  of  Northeast  Mln- 
nesoU"  points  out  that  in  next  40  years  visi- 
tor dollars  to  northeast  Minnesota  could 
increase  from  $32  mllllan  in  1058  to  over  $300 
million.  40  years  hence.  To  generate  same 
number  of  dollars  through  industrial  growth 
would  require;  namely.  800  plants,  emfdoy- 
Ing  100  workers  at  $4,000  a  year  each. 
Arena-audltorlum  is  perhaps  most  outstand- 
ing Industry  Duluth  and  northeast  BCnne- 
sota  could  attract  based  on  natural  resources 
and  convention  activity  In  dty  nn^  area. 

Arena-audltorlum  win  create  substantial 
permanent  employment  opi>ortunlty.  and 
further  economic  development  of  Duluth 
and  northeast  Minnesota.  NEMO  Is  proud 
to  have  suggested  this  faculty,  recommended 
Its  passage  and  views  its  future  with  great 
anticipation  for  economic  growth. 

Jnvo  T.  Tkwooa, 

President.  NEMO. 

Mr.  HUBa>HREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  noted  that  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation was  stated  during  some  of  the 
discussion  of  that  particular  project  in 
the  other  body.  The  facts  are  that  the 
city  of  Duluth  voted  a  special  bond  issue 
of  $3,100,000  by  over  a  two-thirds  major- 
1^  for  that  particular  auditorium.  It 
received  a  grant  of  $3  million  from  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
The  city  of  Duluth  has  been  in  great 
need  of  that  particular  facililsr.  It  will 
provide  a  number  of  jobs,  approximately 
147  construction  jobs  for  the  building  of 
the  auditorium  and  approximately  20 
permanent  jobs  for  the  management 
thereafter. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion has  given  to  me  a  statement  on  the 
Duhith  Arena-Auditorium.  I  a^  miani- 
mous  consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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Titer*  betxK  do  objection,  the  stote- 
moit  WM  oraered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboou.  as  fo3  lows: 

8r*TBMarr  oh  nn  Dduitm  Asbma-Audito- 
an  K.  DumTH.  Ifimr. 

OiM  at  Vtm  :  ncai  ■taort-al^tad  attacks  oa 
the  ATM  Bad«  rekuptnwit  prop«m  baa  been 
made  by  tboae  who  erltldae  a  projaet  to  help 
Dalath.  IfliiB .  aeeore  a  oonveBtion  audi- 
tortum.  atnee  the  aixUtarlum  Itadf  will  em- 
ploy only  23  wt^to.  modi  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  tbe  wojaet  la  eoattnc  $377,273  per 
job  wbm  onl]  tb*  Job  poalttona  oonneeted 
directly  with  be  project  are  counted.  Tbe 
opposition  apiarently  did  not  take  time  to 
study  tbe  det  iled  econnmlc  report  on  this 
project,  which  was  prepared  by  tourism  ex- 
perts of  tbe  1  irtl-kiiown  Stanford  Research 
Institute.  Bbi  Be  they  do  not  have  the  facts, 
let  us  put  soBk  I  o(  tbsaa  In  the  record. 

The  Iron  am  I  copper  miners  of  this  region 
have  been  e^p  wrtenctng  some  ai  the  highest 
unemploymeni  ratea  In  the  Nation.  While 
this  area  has  an  ooeptlonal  potential  for 
tourism.  Uttls  of  It  has  been  reaUaed.  ThU 
project  baa  pi  orlded  an  opportunity  for  a 
major  break-tl  irou^  In  changing  the  strue- 
tuie  of  the  an  %'•  dsdlntng  economy.  Let  us 
see  bow  this  pi  ojeet  came  about. 

In  late  1961  a  dsHagatlan  of  dty  and  civic 
lesilsii  from  ]  Mlntb.  lUnn.,  met  with  ABA 
personnel  to  tiscuss  plans  for  an  arena- 
audltorlum  fa  Duluth  and  tbe  possibility  of 
ABA  stTlTtr~-  .  They  deecrlbed  m  detail  the 
need  for  this  type  of  f aelltty  In  what  was 
the  only  ma  or  population  area  In  the 
northern  tiers  of  MUmesota.  Wisconsin,  and 
MVthig^n,  In  c  rdar  to  aooommodate  regional 
comTsntlons  ai  id  to  provide  recreational  and 
tourist  faclUtI  m  of  a  type  which  until  then 
did  not  exist. 

ABA  pointef  out  to  tbe  group  that  It  could 
assist  the  pro.  set  only  If  It  could  be  shown 
that  an  audita  rlum  would  contribute  directly 
to  tbe  crsatte  a  of  new  employment  In  the 
■  area.  It  waa  also  pointed  out  that  grant 
funds  could  n  (t  be  provldod  for  that  portion 
of  tbe  fadUty  which  would  provide  services 
msrely  for  ttai  convenience  of  the  local  dti- 
aenry.  The  gi  oup  was  advised  to  prepare  an 
economic  Jusi  Iflcatlon  for  ARA's  participa- 
tion In  this  pi  oJeet. 

Subeequenti  f.  the  Duluth  Cltlaens  Arena- 
Audltorlum  A  Ivlsory  Committee  was  estab- 
lished. This  I  nnip  cqpnmlssloned  the  Stan- 
ford nssearch  Instttnte  of  Calif cmla  to  look 
Into  the  nee<  for  an  arena-audltorlum  in 
Duluth.  tbe  e  itlmated  future  use  of  such  a 
faculty,  the  fa  ^Ulty^  general  spedflcatlons,  a 
site  evaluatloi  u  and  the  project's  estimated 
financial  opa  ktlng  performance  and  man- 
agement syst«  D  and  operating  policy.  Stan- 
ford Beseareb  completed  Its  report  in  the 
faU  of  1903  az  d  concluded  that  the  city  had 
an  Immediate  need  for  new  public  assembly 
facllitlea.  On  this  qtedflc  point  the  report 
concluded  thac 

"Duluth,  th  I  regional  center  for  northern 
Iflnneeota.  11  chlgm.  and  Wisconsin,  pres- 
ently has  Ini  deciuate  auditorium  facllitlea 
for  tbe  propel  preeentatlon  of  cultural,  en- 
tertainment. Botamunlty,  and  convention 
events.  Ksarl  r  all  typee  of  local  events  are 
being  preeenti  d  In  facilities  originally  con- 
structed for  o  iber  uees.  Some  desirable  at- 
tractions do  \  lot  even  come  to  Duluth  for 
lack  of  su  table  facllltlee.  CcmvenUon 
groiqw  with  e:  hlblt  space  and  meeting  room 
requirements  greater  than  thoee  that  can  be 
met  by  local  :  lotels  cannot  come  to  Duluth 
at  preeent  beo  kuae  of  lack  of  public  assembly 
facilities,  so  tl  at  Duluth  is  at  a  disadvantage 
In  competing   or  conventions." 

ABA'S  partelpatlon  in  this  project  was 
Justified  on  tb  i  baila  of  the  substantial  direct 
and  indirect  1  leneflta  both  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment and  Income  which  can  be  expected 
to  be  genera'  ed  by  the  arena-auditorium. 
This  facility  1 1ll  provide  a  core  unit  for  the 
stimulation  of  private  Investment  in  the  form 
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of  sateUlte  commercial  enterprlsee  to  satisfy 
the  public  needs  resulting  from  Increased 
ooaventl<».  tourist,  and  reereatloa  activity. 

ABA  approved  a  section  7  loan  request  In 
the  amount  of  $8.1  million— •fterwards.  the 
dty  was  able  to  float  a  private  bond  Issue, 
thus  eliminating  need  for  $3.1  million  ABA 
loan — and  a  section  8  grant  requeet  In  the 
amount  of  $8  million.  The  cltlaens  of  Du- 
luth on  a  referendum  voted  to  approve  tbe 
Issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  ^.1  million  to  support  the  loan 
request.  For  them,  with  the  help  of  ABA.  a 
bold  dream  has  become  a  reality. 

History  will  record  this  as  a  dramatic  and 
intelligent  contribution  to  the  future  of  this 
area  of  our  country. 

ISx.  HX7MPHRET.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  also  look  to  the  longrun  Impact  of 
this  great  facility  to  the  city  of  Duluth. 
This  arena-auditorium  will  transform 
Duluth  into  one  of  the  great  summer  con- 
vention areas  in  the  country.  It  will  pro- 
vide many  Jobs  and  bring  many  visitors 
to  Duluth  for  conventions,  sales  meetings 
and  similar  gatherings.  Moreover,  it  will 
be  used  as  a  great  winter  sports  facility 
as  well,  attracting  visitors  and  winter 
sports  participants  in  ever-increasing 
numbers. 

The  construction  of  this  arena- 
auditorium  demonstrates  the  outstand- 
ing initiative  of  local  Duluth  citizens  to 
bring  longrun  prosperity  to  this  economi- 
cally depressed  area.  These  efforts  are  in 
the  best  tradition  of  local  initiative  and 
business  enterprise.  I  commend  the 
ARA  for  giving  the  citizens  of  Duluth 
such  timely  aid  and  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  the  arena-auditorium. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  ooxae  prior  to  the  vote  of  the 
area  r^evelopment  bllL  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOlCaCXNSATXON  OF  8BNATOS8 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my  vp- 
preciation  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  on 
the  passage  of  a  very  vital  bill  today. 

I  first  want  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DouolasI  for  the  skill  and 
understanding  with  which  he  piloted  the 
ARA  bill  through  the  Senate  today.  The 
bill  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  although 
some  Senators  disagreed  with  its  objec- 
tives and  some  of  the  agency's  proce- 
dures. No  bill  Is  perfect.  No  Oovem- 
ment  agency  is  perfect.  But  the  act  has 
been  a  Godsend  to  certain  areas  of  our 
country,  and  in  my  opinion  its  continu- 
ance is  necessary. 

I  laud  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  who  fought  in  support 
of  the  bill  all  the  way  through,  and 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bbnititt],  who 
fought  hard  and  vigorously  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  right. 

I  also  commend  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  the  effective  leader- 
ship he  showed  in  the  debate.  In  ad- 
dition. I  most  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cuuuc],  the 
Senators  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd 
and  Mr.  Rakdolph].  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hast],  and  others  whose 
faith  in  the  ultimate  value  of  this  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  overwhelming  Sen- 


ate approval  <A  it.  despite  its  Initial  set- 
back in  the  House.  To  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  go  my  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done. 

BCr.  DOUOLAa  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  eaU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  sreas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

BCr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
DsasoN],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHtrscH],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Bir.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
frmn  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOr]  are  absoit 
on  (rfBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fnmi  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttkch],  the  Senator  fnmi  South  Caro- 
lina [BCr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Lono].  and  the  Senator 
fnxn  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOn]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  65, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 


(No.  Ill  Leg] 

TKAS— «5 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

HUl 

Muskls 

Beau 

Hdland 

NelBon 

Bible 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pastors 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

PeU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

JavlU 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan.  H.O. 

Case 

Keating 

Bandolpb 

Clark 

Kefauvsr 

BlMcoff 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Douglas 

ICagnuson 

Smith 

■dmondaon 

Sparkman 

Bnde 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Brvln 

IfcOovem 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Pulbright 

McNaaaara 

Tarborougb 

Gk>re 

MetcaU 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Omening 

Monroney 

Toung,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

NATS— 80 

Allott 

■llender 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

BusseU 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

SaltonstaU 

Cotton 

Kuchtf 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Lauschs 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

MoCleUan 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mechem 

Tower 

Eastland 

MUler 

WlllUins,Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Anderson 

Johnston 

McOee 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

So  the  bill  (S.  1163)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Area  Redevelopment  Act 
Amendments  of  1963." 

Sxc.  a.  Experience  has  shown  that  certain 
modifications  and  Increased  appropriations 
are  necessary  to  achieve  more  fully  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
was  enacted.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  make  these  changes  In  order  to  insure  a 
continuing  and  effective  program  of  Federal 
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eoonomlo  asslstsnoa  to  areas  distressed  by 
substantial  and  paialstent  unemployment 
and  underemployment. 

Ssc.  8.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "When 
the  necessary  facts  and  data  vrtth  respect  to 
areas  being  ooosldered  by  tbe  Secretary  for 
designation  aa  redevelopment  areas  are  not 
available  or  are  Incomplete,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  find  the  facts  and  provide  the 
data  needed  in  making  the  determinations 
required  by  this  subsection  for  such  sreas. 

"The  Seeretaiy  shall  also  designate  as  a 
"redevelopment  area'  any  area  within  the 
United  States  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determlnee  that  a  condition  of  substantial 
\inemployment  has  existed  for  at  least  nine 
of  the  preceding  twelve  calendar  months, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
number  of  Cuban  reftigees  residing  in  such 
area  has  equaled  fifty  thousand  or  more  for 
one  of  the  two  preceding  calendar  years." 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6(b)  of  the  Area  Redevolpment  Act  Is 
amended  by  Insertltig  "Federal  or  State" 
after  "Including". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  next  to  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Counties  or  other  areas  wbleh  qualify  as 
"redevelopment  areas'  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be  grouped 
into  appropriate  redevelopment  areas;  and 
the  Secretary  in  his  discretion  may  include 
in  any  redevelopment  area  designated  under 
this  subsection  contiguous  counties  or  parts 
thereof  in  order  to  form  economic  develop- 
ment areaa." 

Sac.  6.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$100,000,000"  wherever 
It  appears  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$260,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "only  after"  In  sub- 
paragraph 9(B)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"in  no  shorter  period  of  Ume  and  at  no 
faster  an  amortisation  rate  than",  and  by 
striking  out  "has  been  repaid  in  full"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "is  being  repaid"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  foUows: 

"(11)  No  such  assistance  shaU  be  extended 
to  any  foreign  concern  to  establish  plants 
or  facilities,  or  to  establish  or  expand  branch 
plants  or  facUlUes,  in  the  United  Statea." 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(c)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100.- 
000,000"  and  hiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$160,- 
000.000". 

Sac.  7.  Section  8(d)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$76.- 
000.000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$176.- 
000.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended 
when  so  specified  In  appropriation  Acts,". 

Sxc.  8.  Section  11  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$4,600,000"  and  In- 
serting  in   Ueu  thereof   "$10,000,000";   and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  tbe  last  sentence 
the  following:  "The  Secretary,  in  his  discre- 
tion, may  require  repayment  of  the  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  and  pre- 
scribe the  terms  aiHl  oonditlons  of  such 
repajrment.  Receipts  from  suob  rspayments 
shtOl  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  avaU- 
able  for  assistance  iinder  this  section  which 
is  current  at  the  time  of  rei>ayment." 

Sec.  9.  Section  12(10)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  is  amended —  ^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(not  in  excess  of 
six  months)  service"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or  Inter- 
mittent services";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "allowed  transporta- 
tion and  not  tb  exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  and  other  expenses"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paid  actual  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subslstenoe 


and  other  expenses  at  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  in  the  standardised  Oovemment 
travel  regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to 
time". 

Ssa  10.  Seetton  16  of  the  Area  Bedevdop- 
ment  Aet  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(g)  No  training  or  retraining  authorised 
under  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  assist  an  establishment  which  itself 
would  not  be  eligible  for  assistance  imder 
section  6  of  this  Act  by  reason  of  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shaU  not  iH»prove  any  training  or 
retraining  assistance  unless  he  is  satisfied, 
and  unless  the  appropriate  State  employ- 
ment or  vocational  training  agency  has  certi- 
fied, that  such  training  (1)  wiU  not  assist 
any  company  or  Its  affiliate,  subsidiary  or 
other  business  entity  under  Its  direct  or  in- 
direct common  control  that  has  relocated 
from  one  area  to  another  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  within  two 
years  prior  to  the  date  ot  such  approval,  and 
(2)  WiU  not  assist  any  business  entity  to 
exi>and  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  unem- 
ployment of  its  regular  employees  in  any 
other  area  where  the  bxislness  entity  con- 
ducts business  operations." 

Ssc.  11.  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section  21  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  undertaken  by  public  h>- 
plloants". 

Sac.  13.  Section  28  of  the  Area  Bedevelop- 
ment  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  when  so  speci- 
fied in  appropriation  Acts  such  sxmis  shall 
remain  avaUable  until  expended.  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpoee  of  extending  fi- 
nancial assistance  \mder  sections  6  and  7 
shaU  be  deposited  in  the  area  redevelopment 
fund  In  the  Tteasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  fund  ShaU  pay  into  the  general  fvmd  of 
the  Treasiiry.  at  least  annually.  Interest  on 
the  net  amount  of  the  capital  so  deposited 
which  Is  used  for  such  assistance,  ecxnputed 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  accordance  with  this  section.  The  rate 
for  capital  used  under  section  6  shall  not  be 
greater  than  the  current  average  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obUgations  of  the 
United  States  of  oon^;>arable  maturities  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  mcmth  preceding  the  time 
when  the  money  is  used.  The  rate  for  capi- 
tal used  under  section  7  shall  not  be  more 
than  the  higher  of  (1)  2^  per  centiun  per 
annum,  or  (2)  the  average  annual  Interest 
rate  on  an  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
pubUe  debt  computed  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum." 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Paragraph  (B)  of  section 
103(a)  (2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(B)  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  of  any  such  projects  which  are 
located  in  (1)  a  mtmiclpallty  having  a  popu- 
lati<m  of  fifty  thousand  or  leas  according  to 
the  most  recent  decennial  census,  or  (U)  a 
municipality  sltxiated  in  an  area  which,  at 
the  time  the  contract  or  contracts  involved 
are  entered  Into  or  at  such  earlier  time  as 
the  Admintotrator  may  ^MCify  In  order  to 
avoid  hardship,  to  designated  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area  under  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subeectloa 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  aU  urban  re- 
newal projects  not  coniirtetad  prior  to  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  bj  which  the 
bm  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lajr  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.        

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  LMr. 
Douglas]  for  his  handling  of  the  area 
redevelopment  bill.  I  have  supported 
distressed  area  and  area  redeveloimxent 
legislation  since  it  was  proposed  several 
years  ago.  and  I  am  vHeaaed  to  be  a  spon- 
sor of  S.  1163,  which  n"*""^t  certain 
sections  of  the  act  and  Increases  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized  under  var- 
ious parts  of  the  program. 

A  new  program  such  as  this  gets  under- 
way somewhat  slowly.  It  is  inevitable 
that  problems  arise  which  could  not  be 
anticipated  and  that  some  mistakes 
would  be  made.  These  should  be  cor- 
rected but  the  principal  question  before 
us  is  whether  the  actions  taken  under  the 
program  have  on  the  whole  fuUQled  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  established 
and  whether  the  pypansion  of  the  pro- 
gram can  c<Mitribute  more  effectively  to 
meeting  the  problems  of  distressed  areas. 

The  program  is  an  economic  one  but  it 
is  also  a  program  with  social  effects. 
The  citizens  In  distressed  areas  are  mem- 
bers of  a  community.  They  share  in  the 
traditions  of  their  region.  They  have 
their  homes  and  their  friends  there. 
They  are  closely  tied  to  the  schools, 
churches  and  other  social  institutions  of 
the  community.  They  have  an  interest 
in  the  area  and  want  to  restore  and 
revitalise  it.  Beoauae  of  automation, 
changes  in  consumer  demand,  Federal 
defense  procuranent.  and  other  eco- 
nomic factors,  they  are  subject  to  un- 
usual forces,  and  may  lack  the  means  to 
accomplish  redevelopmmt  fay  themsdves. 

Tbe  area  redevelopment  program  pro- 
vides technical  awilstance  by  whldb  these 
people  and  c<mununitieB  can  survey  their 
own  needs  and  opportunities  and  w<Nrk 
together  to  develop  programs  and  it  pro- 
vides funds  for  loans  for  pubUo  facili- 
ties and  for  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises. 

T^e  iron  and  lumber  resources  of 
northern  Minnesota  have  been  used  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation,  but  this 
regi<m  has  in  recent  years  experienced 
depression  and  unemployment.  This 
area  still  has  great  natural  resources, 
good  dtiaens,  and  ooramunity  resources, 
but  it  must  make  some  switches  to  new 
industries  and  new  products. 

Tbe  area  redeveloinnent  staff  has 
worked  with  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Economic  Devdopment.  with  the 
Iron  Range  Resources  and  Rehabilitation 
Commission  and  with  other  State  and 
local  groups  in  surreying  commimity 
needs  and  potentialities. 

As  of  June  1  there  M&rt  18  areas  in 
Minnesota  eligible  in  ARA.  One  pub- 
lic facility  and  nine  industrial  and  com- 
mercial loans  have  been  approved,  in- 
volving loans  and  grants  of  $8.5  million. 
Another  15  industrial  and  commercial 
and  2  public  facility  loans  are  pending, 
involving  $3.1  mfOion.  These  Hgnrea  are 
modest,  but  they  do  reflect  sonetfaing 
of  the  very  imjxntant  effect  of  the  ARA 
program:  to  provide  the  procedures  and 
the  stimulus  for  wnnnmnHifii  to  exam- 
ine their  needs  and  to  tmtte  the  com- 
munity In  a  common  effort  to  improve 
the  w^-be1ng  of  aU. 
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The  dSBKBfQ  >intiiient  of  some  with  the 
program  so  f  i  r  has  come  f  rmn  expeciiag 
It.  It  was  not  originally 
proposed  as  i  single  station  to  all  eco- 
nomic dUDeul  ies  and  !t  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  Hie  Job  alone.  We  need  a 
variety  of  pr  vate  and  public  measures 
to  meet  aU  tti » challenges,  but  this  legis- 
lation represc  nts  one  effective  step. 

Mr.  RAND  >IiPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
margin  by  nbk^  we  have  passed  this 
significant  msasure  (S.  1163)  is  a  vote 
of  confldoice  in  the  way  the  adminis- 
tration has  p(  rformed  Its  duty  under  the 
conditions  of  the  basie  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  I ;  is  a  privilege  to  extend 
congratnlatio  is  to  those  who  have  been 
faithful  in  tlieir  administration  of  the 
program  froo  i  the  highest  level  to  those 
who  labor  in  its  behalf  in  the  field. 

But  more  iian  this,  the  Senate  has 
expressed  a  iehly  deserved  tribute  to 
the  wisd<»n.  ( iligenee,  perseverance,  and 
leadership  of  the  extraordinarily  adept 
senior  Senate  r  from  OUnois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las!. His  aitentlon  over  the  years  to 
the  problems  and  the  needs  of  the 
chronic  labo '  sun^us  areas— the  eco- 
nomically dls  ressed  sections  of  our  coun- 
try— has  beeik  the  prime  factor  in  the 
placing  of  th »  Important  ARA  program 
in  statute.  Vow,  we  have  renewed  evi- 
dence erf  his  [thoughtful  and  persuasive 
leadovhip.  I_know  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  PTest  Virginians  revere  him 
and  would  hi  ^ve  me  express  th^  grati- 
tude for  his  abiding  Interest  in  their 
welfare  and  In  the  providing  of  worlc 
for  those  of  <  ur  dtiwns  who  are  unem- 
ployed. It  is  a  ddl^t  to  be  associated 
with  the  Honorable  PAm.  DotroLAs  in 
these  endeav(Hrs,  and  what  I  have  said 
about  the  est  sem  In  which  he  is  held  by 
so  many  Wei  t  Virginians  Is  repeated  in 
SUte  after  8  ate. 

In  passing  Jie  bill  to  amoid  the  Area 
Redevelopme]  It  Act  and  to  increase  its 
level  of  loan  and  grant  authority,  the 
Senate  aetec  wisely.  It  has  revived 
hope  that  th  s  important  national  pro- 
gram for  too  Mimic  stimulation  of  areas 
with  chronic  abor  surplus  problems  will 
not  only  be  k  ipt  in  (q^eration  but  will  in 
fact  be  imprived.  ARA  is  a  vital  in- 
strument thriugh  which  West  Virginia 
ee(»iomlc  dei  dopment  and  emplosrment 
stimulation  a  e  being  planned  and  aided 
very  substani  ally. 

But  the  fui  lire  of  this  significant  pro- 
gram now  dipends  on  whether  or  not 
the  House  of  peprescntatives  will  accept 
the  Senate-primed  measure  as  a  basis  for 
I  June  12  action  in 
which  tt  deleated  a  similar  bill.  On 
that  date  the  House  voted  down  its  ARA 
measure.  20  to  204.  West  Virginia 
Democratic  1  Ambers  fully  supported  the 
bill  oa  that  <  ecasicm  and  we  have  their 
assurance  thi  A  tbiey  will  woiic  to  reverse 
the  June  12  <  efeat  In  the  near  future. 

In  West  Vli  glnla  we  have  been  turning 
modest  proJiBt  gains  into  some  really 
extraordlnar]  ones  and  the  vlrlt  of  our 
people  and  t  le  virility  of  our  economy 
reflect  this  In  provcment  in  our  fortunes. 
Today  we  wc  re  taiformed  that  ARA  ap- 
proved four  1  lew  major  projects  for  our 
State  whl^  rfU  provide  almost  $8  mil- 
lion In  addU  ooal  grants  and  ai^voxl- 
mately  $16  m  llion  more  to  publle  facility 
and  induatila  loans  i49roved  for  enter- 


prises In  West  Virginia.  This  adds  to 
the  19  earlier  approvals  in  the  project 
loan  and  grant  section  of  the  program 
and  increases  the  total  of  grants  to 
approximately  $12  J  million  and  the  total 
in  industrial  and  public  facility  loans  to 
$21.3. 

The  minimum  estimate  of  direct  new 
jobs  to  be  created  by  these  grants  and 
loans,  plus  the  State,  local,  and  private 
capital  matching  investments,  is  2,500. 
There  will  be  perhaps  three  or  four  times 
as  many  ImUreet  new  Jobs  developed 
ultimately  as  a  consequence  of  the  ap- 
proved ventures  when  they  have  been 
completed  and  in  operation  a  year  or  «o. 
And,  of  course,  there  will  be  hundreds  of 
additional  short-term  jobs  during  the 
construction  phases  of  the  projects  which 
have  not  yet  been  started  or  not  yet 
C(»npleted. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the 
economic  base  of  the  projects  approved. 
Some  are  essentially  industrial,  others 
are  for  commercial  expansion,  and  still 
others  are  for  service-type  activities — 
tourism  enterprises  which  scenic  West 
Virginia  heeds  for  a  balanced  economy, 
new  hospitals  and  hospital  additions,  and 
public  facilities  serving  job-making  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  establishments 
recently  expanded  or  soon  to  be 
expanded. 

THE  SUPERSONIC  JET  AIRLINER 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  cannot  summon  any  great  degree 
of  surprise.  I  am  chagrined  by  President 
Kennedy's  recent  request  that  this  Con- 
gress provide  some  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
to  subsidize  a  supersonic  jet  airliner  to 
fly  at  two  or  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound,  lliis  request  came  hot  on  the 
heels  of  the  announcement  that  Pan 
American  Airways  is  planning  to  buy  six 
Concordes,  supersonic  planes  which  are 
being  built  by  an  Anglo-French  consorti- 
um. This  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
demonstrate  that  a  "democratic,  free 
enterprise  system."  in  the  President's 
words,  can  compete  with  Britain  and 
France.  While  I  had  always  thought 
that  our  European  allies  were  included  in 
that  definition.  I  am  somewhat  confused 
by  the  supposition  that  a  Government 
subsidy  of  $750  million  to  build  a  $1  bU- 
llon  airplane  will  make  it  a  "free  enter- 
prise" product.  Since  the  taxpayers  are 
being  asked  to  provide  75  percent  of  the 
money  to  build  this  supersonic  craft  in 
the  hopes  of  inducing  private  industry  to 
cough  up  the  remaining  $250  million,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  nothing  less 
than  a  Government  subsidy  to  commer- 
cial manufacturers.  And  like  all  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  the  Congress  has  the 
duty  to  ask  whether  it  is  a  justiflable  in- 
cursion on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  argument  is  made  that  this  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  be  second  in  the 
construction  of  ctxnmercial  aircraft. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  all  heard 
this  refrain  before.  We  have  been  asked 
to  appropriate  $3.75  billion  this  year 
alone  so  that  we  might  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  sometime  in  this  decade — at  a 
total  cost  in  excess  of  $20  billion.  Al- 
though I  have  never  been  able  to  com- 
prehend any  justification  for  that  crash 


project,  it  at  least  offers  the  excitement 
of  a  cold  war  competition  with  the  Rus- 
sians. But  in  the  case  of  this  supersonic 
airliner,  we  are  not  competing  with  the 
Russians  at  all,  but  with  our  own  allies. 
I  would  have  not  thought  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  this  Nation  depended 
on  a  race  for  prestige  with  Britain  and 
France. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  need  for  Atlantic  unity  and 
cooperation  among  the  NATO  allies.  I 
should  think  that  we  might  begin  to  put 
this  spirit  into  practice  by  not  breaking 
into  panic  every  time  one  of  our  allies 
builds  a  better  mousetrap.  If  we  are  to 
subsidize  a  $1  billion  commercial  super- 
sonic airliner  simply  because  the  French 
and  British  are  building  one,  must  we 
appropriate  additional  billions  in  order 
to  defeat  them  in  every  other  field  of 
their  endeavor? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  pro- 
duce better  champagne  than  we  do  here 
in  America,  and  that  the  British  brew 
fine  scotch  whisky.  Does  our  national 
prestige  suffer  as  a  result?  Are  we  to 
subsidize  American  champagne  bottlers 
and  scotch  distillers  so  that  they  can 
save  our  national  honor  by  challenging 
their  European  rivals?  I  think  it  would 
lie  a  fine  thing  if  we  produced  cham- 
pagne and  scotch  in  this  coiintry  equal 
to  the  best  foreign  products:  but  I  never 
imagined  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
Government  to  appropriate  the  taxpay- 
ers' mcmey  in  order  to  do  so.  I  had 
always  thought  that  the  outstanding  vir- 
tue of  our  free  enten>rise  system  was  that 
it  was  free  and  that  it  rested  on  the 
enterprise  of  individuals.  Thus,  I  fail 
to  see  how  a  Government  subsidy  of 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
airplane  builders  is  going  to  represent  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

If  the  administration  desires  to  dem- 
onstrate the  superiority  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  it  would  do  well  to  keep 
out  of  the  supersonic  airplane  race  and 
let  private  enterprise  show  its  mettle. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  the  war  American 
aircraft  have  dominated  the  airlines  of 
the  world;  the  vast  majority  of  Jet  air- 
liners In  service  today  are  of  American 
manufacture.  Our  aircraft  makers  have 
shown  that  they  are  fully  capable  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  it  is  profitable 
to  involve  themselves  in  building  various 
types  of  planes.  If  they  should  want  to 
go  ahead  and  build  a  supersonic  plane, 
more  power  to  them.  Theirs  the  risk 
and  theirs  the  potential  profits. 

But  if  they  decide,  as  they  seemingly 
have,  that  a  supersonic  plane  would  be 
unprofitable,  then  let  others  expend  their 
money  oa  such  projects.  If  Britain  and 
France  desire  to  gain  prestige,  and  per- 
haps some  profit,  from  building  a  plane 
that  can  cross  the  Atiantic  in  4  hours 
instead  of  7,  that  is  their  business. 
Whether  American  manufacturers  want 
to  challenge  them — despite  their  sizable 
head  start — is  their  business.  But  it  is 
not  the  bxisiness  of  the  American  tax- 
payer to  provide  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
for  an  airplane  that  is  unlikely  to  ever 
get  off  the  ground  before  1970 — some  2 
years  after  the  Anglo-French  Concordes 
are  in  service — which  represents  a  need- 
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less  duplication  of  our  allies'  efforts,  and 
over  which  the  American  people  can 
have  no  control,  other  than  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  that  they  have  paid 
for  it  It  does  not  seem  to  me  ttiat  the 
sky  will  fall  if  the  American  taxpayer 
does  not  subsidize  a  supersonic  airliner 
for  private  Industry,  or  that  this  Nation's 
prestige  wfll  in  any  way  suffer  if  some- 
one else  this  time  builds  a  bigger— and 
more  expensive — mousetrap. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  tiie  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  on  J\me  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo, 
as  follows: 

STTPnSONIC  STrBSIDT 

President  Kennedy  provides  a  fresh  ex- 
ample of  his  acute  competitive  Instinct  in 
requesting  that  Congress  provide  up  to  $760 
mlUlon  In  pubUc  funds  for  developing  a  su- 
personic jet  airliner.  He  freely  admits  that 
he  was  spurred  by  Pan  American  Airways' 
announcement  that  It  had  ordered  six  Con- 
c(ndes,  the  supersonic  plane  being  developed 
by  a  government-backed  Anglo-French  com- 
bine. Because  he  feels  that  the  United  States 
will  fall  behind,  the  President  wants  Con- 
gress to  show  that  a  "democratic,  free  enter- 
prise system"  can  compete  with  foreign 
products. 

But  even  If  Congress  agrees  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's request,  there  is  no  prospect  that 
the  domestic  aircraft  industry  can  be  first  In 
the  race.  In  the  long  run,  it  may  turn  out 
superior  planes  just  as  it  has  with  subsonic 
models.  It  cannot,  however,  overcome  the 
Concorde's  lead. 

FaUure  to  be  first  In  supersonic  jets  does 
not  constitute  a  national  calamity.  Military 
factors  may  provide  some  warrant  for  argu- 
ing that  American  prestige  wUl  suffer  a  cata- 
strophic loss  If  we  do  not  compete  with  the 
Soviets  In  the  race  to  the  moon — a  race  which 
demands  direct  Government  participation. 
We  are  not  convinced  by  this  argument;  but 
In  any  event  It  does  not  apply  to  commercial 
air  transport. 

Developing  a  supersonic  passenger  jetliner 
Is  basically  a  commercial  enterprise.  Is  Mr. 
Kennedy  prepared  to  provide  subsidies  to 
Insure  American  superiority  In  every  en- 
deavor? Then  Government  can  give  the  re- 
sults of  Its  technical  research  to  private 
manufacturers,  but  It  has  no  business  offer- 
.  mg  direct  subsidies.  If  Mr.  Kennedy  wants 
to  show  the  merits  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  then  he  would  do  well  to  keep  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  supersonic  race.  It  Is 
up  to  private  Industry  to  decide  whether  to 
take  the  risks  and  reap  the  rewards. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  CLAIM 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  Saturday,  June  22, 
1963,  had  an  excellent  editorial  entitied 
"That  Philippine  Claim." 

The  editorial  supports  the  position 
which  the  Senate  has  taken  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  in  a  most  concise  and 
accurate  siimmary  of  the  issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  inserted  in  the  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

That  Phxlxppuvs  Claoc 

Last  August  one  would  have  thought  a 
Philippine  claim  for  $73  mUUon  in  damages 
done  by  \3S.  forces  In  the  Island  Republic 
during  the  Japanese  war  had  been  disposed 


of  finally  and  forever.  Both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  at  that  time  approved  payment  of 
the  claim,  acknowledged  by  the  UJB.  Govern- 
ment since  1946. 

But  when  it  was  discovered  that  lobbyists 
In  Washington  and  Manila  had  profited 
richly  and  were  to  profit  still  more  in  the 
future  from  pushing  the  claim,  payments 
were  held  up.  and  quite  properly.  The  Sen- 
ate and  House  are  now  deadlocked  over  dif- 
fering approaches  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
bar  further  payoffs  to  lobbyists. 

The  House  wants  all  claims  paid,  up  to 
$10,000.  This  would  achieve  the  laudable 
objective  of  cutting  out  big  claimants  and 
their  capacity  to  share  their  proceeds  with 
lobbjrlsts.  But  it  would  also  limit  total 
payments  to  about  $30  million.  The  House 
wants  the  remaining  $43  million  to  revert  to 
the  UJS.  Treasury.  The  Senate  t^iproach 
would  also  limit  payments  to  $10,000,  but 
would  authorize  what  remained  after  these 
pajrments  were  made  to  go  to  the  Philippine 
Government  for  use  as  It  saw  fit. 

Tlie  Senate  concept  Is  fairer  than  the 
House  proposal,  which  would  deny  the  Phil- 
ippines more  than  half  of  what  is  generally 
recognloed  as  a  UjS.  obligation.  Hie  Senate 
approach  would  fulfill  this  obligation  in  a 
way  most  likely  to  benefit  the  Philippines 
while,  at  the  same  time,  relieving  the  United 
States  of  responslblUty  for  payments  most 
open  to  abxise.  Under  the  Senate  plan.  It 
would  be  up  to  the  Philippine  Government 
to  disburse  wisely  the  $43  million  that  would 
be  left  over  after  the  United  States  has 
parceled  out  payments  of  claims  up  to 
$10,000. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— LEGIS- 
LATIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  schedule  for 
the  ronalnder  of  the  week  and  also  for 
the  week  of  July  4. 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  286,  HJl.  6868,  and 
I  now  move  that  it  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  stated  by  tiUe  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  IxGiSLATivi  Clxrk.  a  bill  (HJl. 
6868)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  to  whether  there 
will  be  any  yea  and  nay  votes  on  the 
pending  bill,  remains  to  be  seen. 

After  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  it  is  anticipated 
that  lata*  this  afternoon  a  number  of 
unobjected  to  bills,  or  cleared  biUs  wUl 
be  brought  up. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT— 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention,  on  adjourning  tomorrow, 
to  adjourn  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on  Fri- 
day next;  from  Friday,  to  the  following 
Tuesday.  July  2;  from  Tuesday,  July  2, 
to  Friday,  July  5;  and  from  Friday,  July 
5,  to  Tuesday.  JiUy  9. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  further  inquiry.  Is 
it  the  Intention  to  bring  up  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bill  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  now  pending 
liefore  the  Senate.  I  hope  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  consider  it  this  afternoon.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  various  interested 
Senators,  and  I  believe  I  have  their  ap- 
proval. 

LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6868)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  about  to  observe 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  intends  to 
offer  an  amendment  dealing  with  so- 
called  junk  mail,  on  which  I  believe  he 
will  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  Mr.  President,  I  spdce  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  CMdahoma 
[Mr.  MomtONXY],  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  and  he  said  that  his  (qiening  state- 
ment will  be  very  short.  I  can  offer  my 
amendment,  so  that  there  may  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  it.  I  will  make  a  short 
statement,  and  expect  to  take  not  more 
than  10  minutes.  We  can  dispose  of  it 
very  quickly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  is  on 
notice.  I  suggest  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  remain  close  by. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther inquiry.  I  wonder  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  like 
now  to  ask  for  a  limitation  on  debate  on 
the  Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  20  minutes 
be  allotted  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
10  minutes  to  a  side,  the  time  to  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  (Mda- 
homa  [Mr.  Monkonxt]  the  chainnan  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  which  is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate,  recommends  i^n>ro- 
priations  in  the  amoxmt  of  $168J78,069. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $28,334,150  over 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  bulk  of  this  inereaae  is 
the  annropriation  for  the  upcoming  fls- 
eal  year  for  the  operations  of  the  UJB. 
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8en*te  sbice,  under  longstanding  cus- 
tom, the  BoaMJ  does  not  Inetade  Senate 

fduwtv  of 
and  esotaislTe 
wbkih  the  ooanntttee 
tar  rsQMat  of  tbe 
the  irrwHiulUff 
bUl  is  lees  thah  the  House  bill  In  the 
amount  ef  M  J*  tJOO. 
For  the  Areh  teet  of  the  Oapitol,  "Sal- 
the  Architect."  the  com- 
mittee lecomm  mde  an  apivopriatlon  of 
$449.S«0.  whle%  la  $37,500  under  the 
I.  This  reduction  Is  ef- 
fected bf  thd  postponement  by  the 
Senate  eommi  tee  of  the  transfer  of 


seven  ems^ore^s  from  the  construction 
ToOa  for  the  sdditlonal  House  Office 
BulUHng,  as  hi  d  been  requested.  Inas- 
mnefa  as  tbia  jbnllding  Is  not  completed. 
It  was  bdteref!  that  these  costs  should 
not  be  transf  e  red  to  ttie  Office  of  the 
Architect  at  th  s  time. 

For  "Capitol  mlldlngs."  the  committee 
recommends  tie  sum  of  $1,428,500.  of 
which  $31.B00  s  for  the  installation  of 
exhibit  wall  an  I  floor  eases  in  the  crypt 
of  the  Capitol,  ind  $4,500  to  finance  the 
iUumination  of  the  Capitol  dome  from 
midnight  imtil  dawn,  which  had  been 
the  policy  prior  to  World  War  IL 

The  committ  ie  has  inserted  language 
in  the  bill  repi  aling  the  pennanent  in- 
definite oontnei  authorisation  which 
was  granted  to  he  Ardiitect  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  the  "Bi  ensioa  of  the  Capitol"  in 
Publie  Law  14i  of  the  84th  Congress, 
amended  by  Pmblie  Law  406.  84th  Con- 
gress. The  Architect  of  the  Ci4>itol 
teetifled  that  me  reconstruction  of  the 
west  front  of  t  e  Capital  is  estimated  to 
cost  at  least  $  0  milUnn  Since  it  was 
the  committee'  i  opinion  that  Congress 
did  not  intaid  that  any  such  major  re- 
constructicm  W(  irk  be  performed  without 
Hwcfflc  approp  laticm.  the  committee  in- 
serted langnagi  in  the  bill  repealing  the 
indefinite  con  ract  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  11 56  Legislative  Appropria- 
tion Act.  as  indicated  oa  page  22  of  the 
bill  which  is  bofore  you.  under  the  item 
"Extension  of  i^  CapitoL" 

Mr.  HOU^ID.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fro  n  Oklahoma  srield? 

Mr.  MONRO  aE7.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLA  nx  Has  the  Senator 
made  it  compU  tdy  dear  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  prior  legislation  does 
not  pravkle  the  authority  that  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Cap  tol  believes  it  gives? 

Mr.  UOKRytfKT.  We  withdrew 
whatever  anthi  rlty  might  be  resting  in 
inlor  law;  ther<  fore,  any  work  to  be  done 
on  the  west  fro  nt  of  the  Capitol  must  be 
done  under  an  appropriation  previously 
made  by  Congi  taa. 

Mr.  HOLLA  ID.  In  other  words,  if 
there  was  any  luestion  under  prior  leg- 
islation, we  hav  s  by  our  recommendation 
asked  the  Sentte  to  vote  afBrmatively 
that  there  Is  no  strengtti  to  any  view 
that  the  Archil  ect  now  has  authority  to 
proceed  withoit  definite  additional  ac- 
ti<m  by  Coagrei  I. 

Mr.  MONRO  <E7.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  bin  provides  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  ez  Bting  law.  The  language 
to  accomplish  t  ds  purpose,  which  is  pro- 


posed by  the  oommlttee  in  the  bin.  reads 
aafoDows: 

Provided.  Tlut  tb«  provlao  to  tbm  pftr»- 
gnp^  tmUVkM  "WKtmrnkm  oi  Um  Okpltol"  In 
tbm  XitgUlMtM  Appeoprtatton  Aek.  1986.  m 
■WMnrVift  la  mmiuIwI  by  striking  out  "and 
to  obligate  tha  addttloaal  aoma  herein  au- 
tboriaad  prior  to  tbo  actual  appropriation 


So  the  striking  out  of  that  language 
would  require  an  affirmative  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  before  any  work  could 
be  done  on  the  west  front 

Mr.  8ALT0M8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  s^eld? 

Mr.  MONRONE7.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTOM8TALL.  What  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  Is  that  under  the  present 
law  the  Architect  of  the  Capilel  could 
proceed,  and  thai  oome  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  say,  "Here: 
pay  this  biH  for  planning."  By  the 
amendment,  we  have  stopped  that;  and 
the  Architect  would  now  have  to  come  to 
us  for  planning  money  before  he  could 
start. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  only  that;  but 
I  believe  the  legislati<m  now  on  the 
books  is  so  broad  that  the  Architect 
could,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Ci^iitol 
Commission,  commit  Congress  to  a  con- 
tract; and  Congress  would  have  only  the 
power  to  llqiiidate  the  contract  by  pay- 
ing for  the  work  done.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  prevent  that.  The 
language  in  the  Un.  if  the  bill  passes 
with  the  amendment,  would  absolutely 
withdraw  the  authority  of  the  Architect 
to  move  forward  unless  Congress  voted 
appropriations  qpeciflcally  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  committee 
was  xmanlmous  in  that  regard,  was  it 
not?  

Mr.MONRONET.  The  entire  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
were  in  agreement  on  that  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  c<xnmend  the  com- 
mittee tor  what  it  has  done  with  re- 
gard to  this  authority  and  the  overcon- 
fldence  on  the  part  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  step 
and  is  good  budgetary  practice. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  stated 
that  from  now  on  it  will  be  necessary 
for  Congress  to  make  a  direct  appropria- 
tion for  an  improvement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    As  to  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  as  to  the  Capitol. 
Is  it  necessary  under  existing  law  that 
there  be  an  authorization  as  well? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  consider 
that  that  Is  necessary  at  this  time,  un- 
der the  langiiage  of  the  act  now  in  ef- 
fect. In  other  words,  the  language  in 
the  act  provides  for  a  Capitol  Commis- 
sion composed  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  minority 
leaders,  and  others.  But  they  could,  if 
they  desired,  precommit  by  contract,  and 
the  only  reqx>nsibillty  Congress  would 
have  would  be  to  pass  an  approprla- 
tkm  bill  to  pay  for  the  work  that  had 
been  done  under  the  precommitment. 

Under  the  proposal  in  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  it  would  be  necessary  for  an 


appropriation  to  be  eaxrled  in  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill  before  any  work 
could  be  done  on  the  west  front  of  the 
CapltoL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  that    I  think  it  is  a  sound  step. 

I  notice  on  page  1  of  the  committee 
report  that  the  total  appnq?riation  is 
tuaae  $17.8  minion  above  the  i4>propria- 
tion  for  last  year.  On  page  2. 1  find  that 
of  that  increase  over  last  year's  appro- 
priation. $14.6  million  is  for  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    That  is  correct 

On  page  19  of  the  report,  the  items  of 
increase  or  decrease  are  broken  down 
line  by  line. 

The  $14,677,600  is  broken  down  as 
follows: 

Salauries.  Office  of  the  Architect. 
$79,500. 

Capitol  buildings.  $132,250. 

Extension  of  the  Capitol — ^this  is  a 
liquidation  cost — minus  $100,000. 

Planning  for  restoration  of  Old  Senate 
Chamber  and  Old  Supreme  Coturt 
Chamber  in  the  Capitol — this  is  merely 
for  planning — $37,500. 

Capitol  Grounds,  $41,000. 

Legislative  garage,  a  reduction  from 
last  year  of  $12,500. 

Senate  office  buildings,  $284,150. 

House  office  buildings,  $56,000. 

Acquisition  of  property,  ccmstruction, 
and  equipment,  additional  Hotise  office 
building — this  is  for  the  liquidation  of 
constniction  contracts  on  the  Raybum 
Building— $  1 1 ,500 ,000. 

Capitol  Power  Plant  operation, 
$161,000. 

Library  buildings  and  groimds.  struc- 
tural and  mechanical  care,  $2,543,700. 
It  is  necessary  to  replace  practicidly  an 
the  plumbii^  in  this  building,  plimibing 
which  is  more  than  50  years  old.  It  wiU 
be  a  very  expensive  operation,  extend- 
ing out  to  the  sewer,  and  the  work  pro- 
posed win  take  2  years  to  complete.  We 
saw  evidences  of  clogged  up  pipes,  iripes 
which  had  det^orated  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  their  repair  impossible,  so 
replacement  is  necessary. 

Furniture  and  furnishings  for  the 
Libnry  buUdings,  a  reduction  of  $45,000 
froHriast  year. 

This  makes  a  net  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation over  last  year,  for  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  of  $14,677,600,  of 
which  the  largest  figure  is  $11,500,000 
for  the  additional  House  office  building, 
the  next  largest  being  $2,543,700  for 
plumbing  replacement  in  the  old  parts  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  can  it  be  correctly 
said  that  the  cost  of  the  regular  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  itself  has 
Increased  in  whatever  sum  might  be  in- 
dicated for  the  information  of  those  who 
do  not  read  the  remaining  pages  of  tiie 
report;  namely,  by  $17,800,000,  and  that 
$14,600,000  of  that  is  more  or  less  built 
in. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  part  of  that 
is  to  complete  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing, and  $2,500,000  is  for  replacement  of 
50 -year-old  plumbing  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Many  other  items  are  for  re- 
pairs to  buildings. 

The  only  increases  directly  attributable 
to  the  operation  of  the  Senate,  as  such, 
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win  be  found,  practically  in  their  en- 
tirety, in  the  pay  Increases  required  by 
the  law  which  was  passed  last  year — ^the 
Pay  Raise  Act. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  that  accotmt  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  $532,000  in- 
crease for  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct — 
and  for  practicaUy  aU  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  slight  increase  for  a  few 
individuals  whose  work  responsibiUty  has 
been  increased. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  was  required  by 
the  action  of  Congress  when  it  enacted 
the  pay  raise  bin? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  But  it  was 
effective  for  only  part  of  last  year — ^be- 
ginning with  the  time  when  the  pay 
raise  biU  was  passed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  srield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Does  the  blU  con- 
tain any  fimds  for  the  so-caUed  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  none.  The  bUl 
provides,  in  a  legislative  provision,  that 
without  specific  appropriation  hence- 
forth by  the  Congress,  no  work  may  be 
done  on  the  west  front  extensloiL  We 
felt  it  was  absolutely  important  to  make 
that  provision. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President 
once  again  this  year — and  I  think  this  Is 
a  very  important  project — the  commit- 
tee recommends  the  sum  of  $37,500  for 
working  drawings,  specifications,  and  es- 
timates of  costs  for  restoration  of  the 
old  Senate  Chamber  and  the  old  Su- 
preme Court  chamber  in  the  Capitol 
Building.  The  committee  feels  that  the 
initial  plaiming  for  this  important  res- 
toration woi^  should  be  undertaken  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  was  advocated  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sxnv- 
Nisl .  It  was  in  the  biU  last  year,  but  the 
conference  cut  it  out.  We  wish  to  have 
the  final  design  established,  so  the  old 
Supreme  Court  chamber  and  the  old 
Senate  Chamber  can  be  restored  tCTOie 
condition  in  which  it  was  originally. 

For  the  Senate  Office  BuUdings.  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
Uon  of  $2,535,300.  which  is  $409,700  be- 
low the  budget  estimate  and  $284,150 
over  the  1963  i«propriati<m.  Included 
in  the  budget  estimate  was  the  sum  of 
$165,000  to  convert  for  office  and  storage 
use  space  in  the  old  subway  tuimel  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  committee  disaUowed 
this  item. 

The  committee  also  disaUowed  the 
sum  of  $230,000  for  the  installation  of 
an  electronic  clock  and  legislative  caU 
system,  but  instructed  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  consult  with  telephone  engi- 
neers and  submit  a  rqx>rt  concerning 
the  f easlbiUty  of  Installing  a  tel^hone 
arrangement — something  similar  to  the 
system  employed  when  one  dials  for 
weather  on  the  telephone— which  would 
more  satisfactorily  meet  the  needs  of 
Senators'  ofllces,  and  which  is  explained 
more  fully  m  the  committee's  report 


The  committee  refused  to  vote  for  the 
nearly  quarter  of  a  miUion  dollars  pro- 
posed for  the  dectronic  clock  and  caU 
system. 

The  committee  reduced  to  $40,000,  the 
$50,000  requested  to  modernize  elevator 
No.  10  in  the  Old  Senate  Office  BuUdlng, 
and  indicated  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
posal to  convert  it  from  manual  to  auto- 
matic controL 

For  the  Botanic  Oardens.  the  commit- 
tee recommends  the  sum  of  $454,500, 
which  is  $7,500  below  the  House  al^w- 
ance;  $27,500  had  been  requested/for 
surfacing  existing  roads  at  the  Po|}lar 
Point  Nursery,  which  the  House  aUofred, 
but  the  committee  felt  this  was  exces- 
sive and  reduced  the  amount  to  $20,000. 

Under  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  committee  recommends  $9,726,000, 
which  is  the  amoxmt  aUowed  by  the 
House. 

For  the  Copyright  Office,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $1,781,000,  the  amount 
of  the  House  allowance,  but  in  its  rei>ort 
expresses  the  hope  that  consideration 
win  be  given  to  increasing  copyright 
fees,  which  have  not  been  revised  since 
1948.  During  the  fiscal  year  1962,  cash 
fees  in  the  amount  of  $1,043,587  were 
received  for  copsrrlght  services  and  regis- 
trations. We  feel  that  a  slight  increase 
in  the  copyright  fees  would  be  desirable. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,099,000  for  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  a  decrease  of  $39,000 
under  the  House  aUowance.  The  com- 
mittee denied  the  request  for  seven  new 
positions  allowed  by  the  House. 

For  "Books  for  the  general  coUec- 
tlons,"  the  committee  increased  the 
House  bin  by  $20,000,  to  provide  the 
budget  estimate  of  $670,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books. 

Under  the  Government  Printing  Office 
revolving  fund,  the  committee  con- 
sidered an  estimate  in  the  amount  of 
$11  miUion  to  increase  the  fund,  which 
had  been  requested  to  finance  the  in- 
creased volimie  of  Government  printing 
and  binding  and  to  provide  for  essential 
printing  services  during  an  emergency. 
The  House  aUowed  $8,500,000  for  this 
purpose.  However,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee recommends  that  a  total  of  $10  mU- 
Uon  be  provided,  consisting  of  $3,550,000 
in  new  appropriations  and  $6,450,000  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation "Acquisition  and  site  and  con- 
struction of  annex."  made  available  last 
year  for  a  new  buUding,  and  which  wiU 
not  now  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
detaUs  concemhig  this  are  described 
more  fuUy  on  pages  12  and  13  of  the 
committee  report 

For  the  purely  Senate  items,  exclusive 
of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdings,  already 
mentioned,  the  committee  rec(»nmaids 
an  appropriation  of  $30,675,000.  These 
items  were  not  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  are  an  addition 
to  the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  House  reports  its  version  of  the 
bin  without  the  inclusion  of  any  Senate 
items.  So  we  are  forced  to  add  the 
Senate  items  to  the  bUl  when  It  comes 
to  us. 

Uhder  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary,  the 
oommlttee  recommends  $897,885,  an  hi- 


crease  of  $128,565  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate. Of  this  amoimt.  $128,000  r^re- 
sents  a  transfer  of  the  appropriation  title 
"Legislative  Reorganization."  In  other 
words,  we  are  consolidating  the  old  ac- 
count "Legislative  Reorganization"  and 
are  absorbing  the  Jobs  under  that  au- 
thorization under  the  general  title  "Ofllce 
of  the  Secretary." 

Additionally,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded language  increasing  the  salary 
of  the  Printing  Clerk  from  $12,340  to 
$12,904. 

Under  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  a  recommendation  of  $2,704,615  is 
submitted.  Three  positions  hereunder 
have  been  reaUocated  to  supervisory 
status  as  foUows:  Assistant  supervisory 
dooriceeper  from  $5,305  to  $6345;  two 
assistant  chief  telephone  operators  from 
$5,045  to  $6,345;  and  the  Senate  record- 
ing studio  administrative  officer  from 
$9,726  to  $12,115.  In  addition,  certain 
positions  with  titles  which  did  not  ac- 
ciuately  describe  the  Jobs  have  been 
changed. 

For  the  official  reporters  of  debates, 
an  appropriation  of  $231,555  is  recom- 
mended, and  modest  increases  in  salary 
for  three  employees  of  that  office  have 
been  approved. 

For  misceUaneous  items,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $2,458,860.  In  this  ap- 
propriation is  contained  the  subsidy  for 
the  Senate  restaurants.  The  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the  Senate 
restaurants  was  $106,500,  and  the  1964 
budget  estimate  proposed  an  increase  to 
$116,000.  The  committee,  however,  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $90,000.  or 
a  reduction  of  $26,000  under  the  esti- 
mate. The  committee  also  recommends 
that  the  dining  rooms  In  the  Ci^itol  be 
closed  upon  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  and  urges  that  consideration 
be  given  to  an  increase  In  food  prices 
to  help  contain  estimated  future  deficits. 

The  committee  also  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $63,535  for  postage 
stamps,  an  increase  of  $7,560.  One 
thouMuad  five  hundred  dollars  is  to  in- 
crease the  revolving  f  imd  in  the  Senate 
post  office,  to  enable  it  to  carry  a  larger 
balance  of  stamps;  and  the  balance  is 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  airmaU 
kdA  spe^al  delivery  stamp  allowances 
from  $550  to  $610,  made  necessary  by 
last  year's  airmaU  rate  increase. 

Under  "Joint  items."  the  committee 
concurs  in  the  House  aUowanoe  of  $4,- 
867,374  for  payment  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  handUng  of  congres- 
sional maU.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  $881,- 
374  over  the  fiscal  year  1963  appropria- 
tion, and  represents  fiscal  year  1962 
mailings,  since  this  item  is  funded  on  a 
delayed  basis. 

The  committee  has  Included  in  the  biU 
a  prohibition  against  the  tise  of  the  sim- 
plified mailing  system  and  the  occupant 
mailing  sjrstem  for  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. SimUar  restrictions  for  Members  of 
the  House  were  incorporated  in  the  biU 
last  year,  as  weU,  and  subsequently  be- 
came law.  This  3^ear,  the  House  elimi- 
nated the  restriction.  The  Senate  qpm- 
mlttee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  for 
reasons  of  economy  and  equity,  as 
brought  out  in  the  hearings,  the  prohibi- 
tion should  again  be  included  in  the  bin 
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and  enacted  li  te  Imt.  Meverthelesi.  in 
Mam  InterMt  oi  cooitty  and  understand- 
inc  between  tli  b  two  Houaee  of  Oongzess. 
wbo  are  chazg  n1  under  the  Conetitution 
with  detennin  ng  the  rules  <tf  their  re- 
spective praee4dinga,  the  committee  has 


made  the  pKMlsion  applicable  solely  to 
the  UjB.  Senate . 

Mr.  Presidei  t.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  c  umiwlttee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  lloe  and  that  the  bill,  as 
thus  amended,  be  regarded  as  original 
text  for  the  pu  -poee  of  amendment:  pro- 
vided, that  nc  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  l^ave  been  waived  by  reason 
thereoL 

The  PBBFUHIWO  OFFICER.    Without 


objection.  It  is  o  ordered. 

The  amendfiente  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows 


AtUMtopctf 


of  the  VIo*  PrMklent 
c€     tlu      United      States, 


"For  compenalitlon 
Senaton 
•3.471.140.** 
On  page  3.  afl^  line  8.  to  insert 

"Mn.BAaB  or 


"Par  mileage 
and  of  Senaton , 
On  page  3.  aftpr 


"Tor  eipoiii 
dent.  flOjOOO: 
$3,000:  and 
$3,000:  in  an. 

On  pages, 


ALLowiarcaa  or  ths  vies  pkxsidknt, 

i     aaNOBTTT     LCADXmS 

tUovaace  of  the  Vice  Presi- 

Leader  of  the  Senate, 

Leader  of  the  Senate, 


llijoflty 

ICtxorlty 
t  I4.00t.' 


compeni  ktlon 
Senate  a. 
idadlif 
eoBspe  watloii 


"For 
clwla  to 

toy  law.  indortli^t 
longevity 
shall  be 
.out    regaid    to 
follows:" 

At  the  top  of 

"orvua*  ( 

■."For  derlcal 
dent,  at  rates  « 
by  hlnx  in 

eise.Tio.** 

On  page  8. 


aftir 


"CbaiAainof 
On  pages. 


'OOMi 


"For 
standing  fwrnmitt^ 
mlttee  on  Smal  I 

On  page  S.  a^ter 


"For  dacleal 
of  the  Itejeritg, 


3.  to  insert: 


AKD 

or 

,     AND 

raxannNT    am 

of  thm   Vice  Pretident   and 
Senator* 


or  THS  SKNATK  AND  OF 
,TOBS 

the  President  of  the  Senate 

isa.sTo." 

Une  13.  to  Insert: 


'Bne  17.  to  insert: 


(frritsas  aks  sicn,oms 

of  officers,  employees. 

and  others  as  authorized 

agency  contributions  and 

as  authorized,  which 

this  appropriation  wlth- 

below    limitations,    as 


3,  to  insert: 


VKS  PBXSDBMT 

to  the  Vlee  Presi- 
r  oompenaation  to  be  fixed 
mnlttples  of  $6  per  month. 


Une4.to  Insert: 

"caariiAiir 

$0,430.** 
Una  6.  to  Insert: 

rABT 


"Fur  oSce  of 
eluding  $138.0e( 
specified  and 
Utle  3.  United 
effective  July  1 
tion  of  the 
in  Ueu  of  $5,400 

On  page  S  aft^r  line  12,  to  Insert 


the  Secretary.  $8»738S,  in- 
required  for  the  purposea 
at^thorized  by  section  74b  of 
sates  Code:  Provided.  That 
IMS,  the  basic  octnpensa- 
prihtlng  clerk  shaU  be  $6,700 


XMFLOTSES 

darteal  wwrtstanee  to 
the  Sdect  Com- 
Busin— s.  $3,731,065." 
line  16,  to  insert: 


to  the  Conference 
at  rates  of  compensation  to 


be  fixed  by  the  chaiimaa  of  said  committee, 
$83,740." 

On  page  S.  after  line  30,  to  insert: 
"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  commit- 
tee. $63,740." 

At  the  top  of  page  4.  to  insert: 
"ASmMiSTSATnrK  and  clxxical  assistanck  to 

SZNATOKS 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
and   meesenger   service    for    Senators,    $13.- 

aoo.eso." 

On  page  4.  after  line  4.  to  insert: 
"omcx  or  sxxokant  at  axms  and  DooaKXZPza 

"For  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper. $3,704,015:  Provided.  That  effective 
July  1,  1068,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  em- 
ploy two  additional  assistant  chief  telephone 
operators  at  $3,580  basic  per  annum  each  In 
lieu  of  two  telephone  c^>erators  at  $1,980 
each,  one  additional  meesenger  acting  as  as- 
sistant doorkeeper  at  $2,580  basic  per  annum 
In  Ueu  of  one  messenger  at  $2,100,  the  basic 
per  annum  compensation  of  the  administra- 
tive officer  shaU  be  $6,380  in  lieu  of  $4,140, 
and  the  title  of  positions  shaU  be  changed  as 
foUows:  wagcnmaster  to  truck  driver,  as- 
sistant wagonmaster  to  assistant  truck  driver, 
two  female  -attendants  ladles'  retiring  room 
to  two  attendants,  laborer  in  charge  of  pri- 
vate passage  to  skilled  laborer." 

On  page  4.  after  line  18,  to  Insert: 
"omcxs  or  thb  ascBBXAancs  roa  thx   ma- 

JOUTT   AN*  THE    MZNOBrTT 

"For  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority. 
$135,195." 

On  page  4.  after  line  23.  to  insert: 
"omcaa    or   thx   MAJoamr   and    minoutt 


"For  four  clerical  assistants,  two  for  the 
Majority  Whip  and  two  for  the  Minority 
Whip,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
in  basic  multiples  of  $60  per  ann^m  by  the 
respective  Whips,  $15,165  each;  in  all. 
$30,330." 

On  page  5.  after  line  2.  to  insert: 
"ovnciAi.  aEPOKTxxs  or  dxbatxs 

"For  ofllce  of  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates. $331,655." 

On  page  5.  after  line  4,  to  insert: 
"omcx  or  thx  lioislativx  cocnsxl  or  thx 

SXNATK 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate.  $247.- 
260:  Provided,  That  effective  July  1,  1963. 
one  additional  employee  in  the  Office  of  the 
Leglalattve  Counsel  of  the  Senate  may  be 
designated  as  Senior  Counsel,  and  the  com- 
pensation of  the  additional  employee  so 
designated  shall  be  eqxutl  to  the  gross  per 
annum  rate  presently  authorized  for  other 
employeee  so  designated." 

On  page  6.  after  line  12.  to  Insert: 

"CONTQfOKNT     KSPXN8KS     OF     THK     SXNATC 

"Senate   poHcy   committees 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee.  $175,685  for  each  such  commit- 
tee: in  aU.  $851,170." 

On  page  5.  after  line  17,  to  insert: 
"AVToafonzxs  and  maintxnancx 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  main* 
tenance.  and  operatton  of  four  automobiles, 
one  for  the  Vice  Praaldent,  one  for  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority 
Leader,  and  one  for  the  Minority  Leader, 
$87,840." 

On  page  6.  after  Une  33,  to  insert: 
"rtrxNiTuxx 

"For  servloe  and  materials  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  et 


furniture.  $31,190:  Provided,  That  the  fur- 
niture purchased  Is  not  available  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment." 
On  page  6.  after  line  3,  to  Insert: 

"iNQUnUXS   AND    INVXSniOATXONS 

"For  expeasee  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including 
$380,000  for  the  Committee  on  impropria- 
tions, to  be  available  also  for  the  purpoees 
mentioned  in  Senate  Resolution  Numbered 
193,  agreed  to  October  14. 1943.  $4,026,760." 

On  page  6.  after  line  9.  to  inant: 

"roLoiNa  oocuicxNTa 

"For  the  employment  of  personnel  for 
folding  speeches  and  pamphlete  at  a  gross 
rate  of  not  exceeding  $2.03  per  hour  per 
person.  $36,700." 

On  page  6,  after  line  13.  to  Insert: 

"MAIL   TBANSrOBTATIOW 

"For  malnteinlng,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  v^icles  for  carrying  the  mails 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Sergeant  at  Arms.  $16,560." 

On  page  6.  after  line  17,  to  Insert: 

"MXSCEIXANEODS  miCS 

"For  miscellaneous  items,  exclusive  of 
labor,  $2,468,860.  including  $90,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82, 
approved  July  6,  1961." 

On  page  6,  after  line  22.  to  Insert: 

"POSTAOE   STAMPS 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the  Offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$140;  and  for  airmail  and  special -delivery 
stamps  tor  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $160; 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $125;  Senators 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  $61,610.  and  the  maximimi  allow- 
ance per  a^ite  of  $550  is  increased  to  $610 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  and  thereafter;  for 
maintenance  of  a  supply  of  stamps  in  the 
Senate  Post  Ofllos.  $1,600;  In  all.  $63,535." 

On  page  7.  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

"STATIONOIT    (BXVOLVINO   rUND) 

"For  atettonery  for  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  $181,800;  and  for  sto- 
tlonery  for  committees  and  ofllcers  of  the 
Senate.  $13,200;  in  all.  $196,000.  to  remain 
available  untU  expended." 

On  page  7.  after  line  13.  to  insert: 

"COMMUNICATIONS 

"For  an  amount  for  communications  which 
may  be  expended  interchangeably  for  pay. 
mecU.  in  accordance  with  such  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  of 
charges  on  official  telegrams  and  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
such  telephone  calls  to  be  in  addition  to 
those  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1947 
(60  SUt.  302:  3  UjS.C.  46c.  46d,  46e),  as 
amended,  and  the  First  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1949  (63  Stat.  77;  3  VS.C.  46d-l, 
$15,160." 

On  page  16,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Print- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$121,920;  for  expenses  of 
compiling,  preparing,  and  indexing  the  Con- 
gressional Directory,  $1,600:  in  aU.". 

On  page  31,  line  3,  after  the  word  "law" 
to  strike  out  "$480,000"  and  insert  "$443,600". 

On  page  33,  line  11,  after  the  figures 
"$700,000".  to  insert  a  cxAon  and  the  follow- 
ing proviso:  "Provided.  That  the  proviso  to 
the  paragraph  entitled  'Sxtenslon  of  the 
Capitol'  In  the  Legislative  ApproprlatiOB  Act, 
1056,  as  smendsd.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and  to  obligate  tbs  sddltlanal  stuns 
herein  authoriasd  prior  to  ths'setoal  ^ipro- 
prlatloB  thereof*." 


1963 

On  page  32,  after  line  16,  to  insert: 
"PLANMnro  roB  xxbtobation  or  ou»  smiatb 

CHAMBXB  AND  OLD  SUPBXMZ  COUXT  CBAMBIB 
or  THX  CAPnOL 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
prepare  working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
estimates  of  cost  for  restoration  of  the  Old 
Senate  Chamber  on  the  principal  fioor  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Cham- 
ber on  the  ground  fioor  of  the  Capitol  sub- 
stantially to  the  condition  in  which  these 
chambers  existed  and  were  furnished  when 
last  occupied  in  1859  and  1860.  respectively, 
by  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  $37,500." 

On  page  23,  after  line  12,  to  insert: 

"SKNATX  omcx  BUILDINOS 

"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  Items  and 
supplies.  Including  fumitxire.  furnishings, 
and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  material 
Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for 
purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  and 
for  personal  and  other  services;  Including 
eight  attendante  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings, 
Including  the  subway  and  subway  transpor- 
tation systems  connecting  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uniforms  or  al- 
lowances therefor  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  September  1,  1954,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2131) ;  to  be  exi>ended  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
in  all.  $2,535,300:  Provided,  That  there  is 
h«-eby  authorized  to  be  established  and 
maintained,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50. 
a  petty  cash  fund  for  small  purchases  neces- 
sary for  such  care  and  operation  of  the 
buildings,  which  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
vouchers  properly  chargeable  to  this  and 
successor  appropriations." 

On  page  26.  line  17,  after  the  word  "Li- 
brary", to  strike  out  "$462,000"  and  Insert 
"$454,500". 

On  page  27,  line  18,  after  "(2  U.S.C.  166)", 
to  strike  out  "$2,138,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,099,000". 

On  page  28,  Alter  the  word  "Library",  to 
strike  out  "$650,000"  and  insert  "$670,000". 

On  page  32,  line  6.  after  the  word  "Fund", 
to  strike  out  "$8,500,000"  and  insert 
"$3,560,000",  together  with  $6,450,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
"Acquisition  of  site  and  construction  of 
annex". 

On  page  33.  after  line  9,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  104.  No  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  fi- 
nance, under  authority  of  section  4167(a)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  the  mailing  and 
delivering  of  mail  matter  sent  through  the 
malls  after  October  2.  1962.  with  a  simplified 
form  of  address  under  the  franking  privilege 
by  any  Member  or  Member -elect  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  postal  patrons,  in- 
cluding those  patrons  on  rural  or  star 
routes." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  the  care  and  conscientiousness  with 
which  he  has  carried  forward  this  year 
for  the  first  time  his  duties  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. As  the  senior  member  of 
the  committee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  Joined  with 
him  unanimously  in  every  one  of  the 
recommendations  which  he  has  made, 
with  one  exception.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion of  so-called  Junk  mail,  on  which 
several  of  us  reserved  our  rights. 

I  believe  the  budget  represents  an  op- 
portunity for  this  body  to  conduct  it- 
self    ettciently     and     conscientiously. 

Cix 787 
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There  is  no  waste  in  the  budget  So  far 
as  the  Soiate  is  concerned,  we  have  gone 
over  all  the  items  carefully.  So  far  as 
the  House  of  Represoitatives  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  left  items  related  to  the 
House  to  them.  So  far  as  the  Capitol 
is  concerned,  on  the  question  of  the  Li- 
brary and  the  Printing  Office  we  have 
worked  with  the  House,  and  in  several 
instances  we  have  agreed  upon  we  be- 
lieve are  improvements  over  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  House.  I  hope 
that  the  bill  will  be  passed  with  the 
amendments  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mt;  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
kind  words,  and  express  my  m;)preciation 
for  his  great  help  and  cooperation  in 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  believe  there  is  an  amendment  which 
Senators  would  like  to  take  up  now,  since 
undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  on  it.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  is  ready  to  of- 
fer the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33, 
line  16.  strike  out  "United  States  Senate" 
and  insert:  "Congress." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  HJt.  6868.  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  continue  the  prohibition  of  the  use  by 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  franking 
privilege  to  send  out  junk  mail. 

Last  year  the  Senate,  in  its  approval  of 
the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  1963,  accepted  my  amendment,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  repeal  the  Junk 
mailing  privileges  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Prior  thereto  Members  of  Congress 
could  send  imder  the  franking  privilege 
unaddressed  mail  to  postal  patrons  in 
the  cities  or  in  the  rural  areas,  a  privi- 
lege denied  to  businessmen. 

This  meant  that  candidates  for  reelec- 
tion could  use  their  franking  privilege  to 
circvdate  the  voters  of  an  entire  State 
with  the  taxpayers  paying  the  postage. 
In  fact,  under  the  old  arrangement  there 
was  nothing  to  prohibit  a  Congressional 
Member  who  was  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency from  using  his  franking  privilege 
to  circulate  the  entire  United  States  with 
poUtical  propaganda  and  letting  the  tax- 
payers pay  the  postage  merely  by  put- 
ting his  speeches  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  having  them  reprinted. 

As  evidence  of  how  important  ttiat 
amendment  was  I  cite  certain  statistics 
which  were  obtained  from  the  Post  Office 
Department: 

The  volume  of  mail  tor  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1961  was  88.821.000  pieces, 
and  the  cost  was  $3,986,000.    Then  there 


was  added  to  the  supplemental  approixi- 
ation  bill  for  fiscal  1962  a  provision  lib- 
eralizing the  franking  privilege  to  extend 
to  all  so-called  Junk  mail — unaddressed 
mail  Significantly,  the  volume  for  Con- 
gress that  year  Jumped  to  110.944,016 
pieces  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,867,374. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $881,374. 

Then  last  year  Congress  approved  my 
amendment  to  the  Legislative  Appropri- 
ation Act  which  repealed  this  Junk  mail- 
ing privilege  for  Congress,  and  while  I 
do  not  have  the  statistics  for  this  year 
it  is  estimated  that  a  similar  savings  re- 
sulted. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  similar  saving 
resulted  this  year.  The  committee,  for 
which  I  have  great  respect,  did  accept 
a  part  of  the  amendment,  but  this  year 
they  made  the  amendment  applicable  to 
the  Senate  only. 

To  me  this  is  a  matter  of  principle. 
Last  year  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
approved  a  prohibition  against  so-called 
junk  mail  for  either  House,  and  I  think 
the  prohibition  should  be  continued  on 
the  same  basis. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  as  much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  Senate  will  not 
agree  to  the  amendment.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  comity  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  House  can  arrange  and 
handle  its  own  business.  We  have  abso- 
lutely no  right  to  tell  the  House  what 
to  do.  If  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  desire  to  use  the  so- 
called  Junk  mail  in  the  delivery  of  litera- 
ture to  their  constituents,  it  is  their 
privilege  to  do  so.  The  Soiate  has  the 
privilege  of  choosing  whether  it  will  do 
so.  But  in  order  to  get  along  properly 
with  the  House,  we  have  no  right  to 
adopt  an  amendment  that  would  tell 
Members  of  the  House  what  they  must 
do. 

I  know  there  would  be  trouble  with  this 
provision  in  conference.  It  might  long 
delay  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  amendment  will  be 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  explaining  again  the 
delicate  balance  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  I  served  in  the  other  body 
for  about  12  years.  Many  Senators 
whom  I  now  see  in  the  Chamber  served 
there  as  well. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  we  must 
share  with  the  House  joint  duties  which 
reflect  both  our  operations.  When  we 
are  involved  in  questions  of  rules,  or 
extension  of  rules  to  housekeeping  items, 
we  should  follow  the  advice  of  tbe 
most  senior  Member  of  the  UJ3.  Senate, 
who  has  Just  spoken,  warning  us  of  the 
danger  involved. 

The  pn^xised  legislation  goes  back 
many  years.  Amendments  similar  to 
this — not  quite  the  same,  but  similar — 
have  been  written  into  bills  countless 
times  in  the  Senate.  Later  that  was 
done  by  the  Treasury  and  Post  Offloe 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
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the  providon  was  a  stum- 
Two  yean  ago  the  House 
a  Senate  amwidment  In 
CQOferenoe  inA  then  adjourned  sine  die 
before  the  8  mate  adjourned,  so  that  the 
Senate  could  not  do  anything  about  It. 
As  a  result  cf  this  rather  rude  treatment 
of  the  Sena(  e.  relatlonshliM  between  the 
two  Houses  vere  strained  for  more  than 
a  year,  and ,  ustly  so. 

The  amen  Iment  which  is  offered  today 
would  imt  ii  to  law.  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  fro  a  Delaware  has  said,  what 
was  voted  list  year.  What  was  voted 
in  the  appr  >priation  bill  last  year  was 
accepted  in  i  motion  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendiient  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

I  point  oi  t  to  Senators  that  this  year 
the  eoaunit  ee  in  charge  of  the  bill  in 
the  House  o  mitted  the  language  and.  in 
a  rather  eli  borate  statement  in  its  re- 
port, took  the  position  that  in  the 
absence  of  he  prohibition  in  this  bill, 
the  provUkDS  of  the  1961  act  would 
inevall. 

The  Poeinaster  General  may  agree 
with  the  Se  late  or  may  agree  with  the 
House. 

I  do  not  t  link  we  should  leave  it  that 
way.  I  thin  c  it  is  wise  to  make  a  choice. 
Hie  amendr  lent  written  by  the  commit- 
tee in  the  bi  1  takea  care  of  our  own  Sen- 
ate rules.  siyftDg  to  the  world,  "We  do 
not  want  to  use  Junk  mail  to  send  to  our 
oonstituentfl  or  to  other  States."  We 
should  leave  the  decision  in  regard  to  the 
House  to  tt  e  conscience  of  the  House. 
for  the  Hoise  has  a  right  to  make  its 
rules  in  reg  ird  to  the  use  of  the  frank. 

I  point  ou  t  one  other  thing.  When  in 
past  years  x  e  have  considered  the  Wil- 
liams ameni  ment  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  prohibiti]  g  the  mailing  of  Junk  mail, 
or  mall  uniler  the  so-called  simplified 
address,  to  residents  or  boxholders  at 
(rfBoes  havlig  city  or  village  delivery 
service.  I  hlnk  we  were  correct.  We 
prohibited  t  lat  type  of  mail  from  mov- 
ing under  tl  le  frank. 

And,  we  p  rohibited  simplified  mailings 
for  reslden  8  or  boxholders  at  offices 
having  city  or  village  delivery  service  if 
the  address  was  "Occupant:  street  ad- 
dress—or  be  K  niunber — ^name  of  city  and 
State — or  Ic  cal."  This  was  allowed  for 
the  general  ]  lublic.  It  still  is. 

If  a  malli]  g  is  legal  for  postage-paying 
users,  I  thin  c  we  could  leave  to  the  good 
judgment  o  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  criestion  whether  the  Hotise 
wishes  to  irohibit  tt  for  Members  of 
the  House. 

Another  c  fttegory  of  Junk  mail,  which 
is  for  "posts  I  patron,  local."  is  not  avail- 
able to  any  oe  at  this  time.  We  co\ild 
leave  it  to  t  le  Judgment  of  the  House  of 
Representat  ves,  as  to  whether  the  House 
wishes  to  volate  the  principle,  as  well 
as  saying  to  its  Members.  "You  can  mail 
under  conditions  under  which  no  other 
users  of  the  mail  may." 

We  can  s^  an  example,  and  the  House 
may  follow  ft.  I  am  certain  the  House  is 
quite  likely  o  follow  a  good  example  in 
confining  u  e  of  the  frank.  When  the 
matter  com  s  up  before  the  House,  the 
House  can  te  the  Judge  of  whether  to 
Impose  this  Imitation  on  its  Members. 

I  know,  fifom  the  history  of  this  legis- 
this  amendment,  that  there 


lation  and  o: 


has  been  ample  proof  in  the  past  that 
the  House  has  bitterly  resented  having 
the  Senate  tell  it  what  it  could  do  on 
the  matter  of  mailing. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  only 
tie  up  the  conference  and  get  us  no- 
where, until  near  the  ena  of  the  session, 
if  even  then.  That  would  be  the  result 
of  adopting  the  Williams  amendment  in 
the  legislation  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
the  Williams  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
House  can  accept  it  and,  secondly,  in  con- 
ference our  conferees  can  send  that  item 
back  in  disagreement;  and  these  are  the 
only  ways  this  issue  can  be  presented  to  a 
vote  of  the  membership  of  the  House, 
unless  the  conferees  from  the  House — 
who  come  from  the  same  committee 
which  has  taken  the  position  in  the 
House  bill — themselves  change  their 
minds?  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  possible  to  con- 
cur with,  an  amendment  in  this  section 
and  agree  to  add  the  House  provision  to 
the  Senate  language. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  could  be  done, 
if  it  were  recommended  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  a  floor  ac- 
tion would  also  permit  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  concerned,  the  soimdest 
way  to  have  this  matter  in  such  shape 
that  the  membership  of  the  House  can 
with  assurance  have  an  opportunity  to 
pass  on  the  subject  is  for  the  Senate  to 
make  it  applicable  to  all  mall  from  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses.  Then  certainly  un- 
der the  devices  I  have  mentioned  it  could 
come  up  for  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  could  cer- 
tainly be  done  by  the  House  rejecting  the 
conference  report  and  then  sending  it 
back  to  conference  with  instructions  to 
add  the  House  to  this  exclusion  of  the 
use  of  the  frank  on  Jimk  mail. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  do  not  try  to  "cram  down  the 
throats"  of  a  coequal  body  a  matter  of 
housekeeping  privileges,  on  which  the 
House  feels  perfectly  competent  to  make 
a  Judgment  for  itself.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senate  would  like  it,  if  in  the  com-se 
of  the  handling  of  the  legislation  the 
House  should  proceed  to  make  rules  or 
changes  in  Senate  housekeeping. 

All  Senators  know  that  when  the  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  from  the  House, 
it  does  not  contain  any  specific  Senate 
items  required  for  hoiisekeeping.  The 
House  is  careful  not  to  transgress  the 
very  thin  line  which  divides  the  100 
yards  between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  feel  that  we  should  at  least  trust  the 
House  to  be  as  patriotic  and  as  sincere 
in  its  efforts  to  handle  franking  matters 
as  we  are. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor another  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  House  mem- 
bership had  any  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  matter  this  year? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  was  before  the 
House.  It  was  explained  in  the  Record 
that  this  limitation  was  taken  out.    The 


Representative  who  made  a  motion  to 
agree  to  the  inserted  Senate  provision 
limiting  the  frank  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  last  year  did  not  make  any 
motion  in  regard  to  that  in  the  House  bill 
this  year.  Therefore,  the  House  had 
knowledge  of  the  omission  when  the  bill 
was  before  it.  If  the  Scfnate  restricts 
itself,  I  think  a  precedent  will  be  set.  I 
think  the  House  could  be  expected  to 
consider  Joining  the  Senate  in  having 
a  standard  treatment  of  the  use  of  the 
frank. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may,  I  shall  re- 
peat the  question,  because  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  answered  it.  Has  the 
House  voted  upon  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  year? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  did  not;  but 
in  passing  this  appropriation  bill,  they 
failed  to  Include  what  was  included  last 
year.  The  House  report  clearly  spelled 
that  out.  Therefore,  I  think  we  would 
be  well  advised  to  take  care  of  our  own 
policy  and  let  the  Members  of  the  other 
body,  who  must  face  the  electorate  every 
2  years,  decide  whether  they  want  their 
junk  mail  privilege.  I  think  Junk  mail 
is  bad  business  and  bad  politics.  I  think 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  think  so, 
and  I  think  many  Members  of  the  House 
think  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senate  took  the 
opposite  position  from  the  one  just  now 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  the  House  agreed  with  that  position; 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  House  agreed 
with  that  position. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
E*resldent,  first,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the  House 
has  not  voted  on  this  question  this  year, 
and  the  House  will  not  be  able  to  vote 
on  it,  as  I  understand  the  rules,  unless 
we  in  the  Senate  include  my  amendment 
in  the  bill,  because  then  it  would  be  be- 
fore the  House  for  them  to  accept  if 
they  so  desired. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  the  Senate  vot- 
ing on  an  amendment  which  affects  the 
House,  I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  the 
argument  of  my  good  friends  from  Ari- 
zona or  Oklahoma.  Last  year  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  which  affected 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  it 
was  accepted  by  the  House.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  House  this 
year  in  its  report  specifically  pointed  out 
that  it  was  eliminating  this  provision 
for  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  In 
the  report  the  House  specifically  spelled 
out  its  intention  that  the  so-called  un- 
addressed  or  Junk  mailing  privilege 
should  be  available  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.  They  did  not  repeal  the  pro- 
vision as  it  affected  only  Members  of  the 
House.  They  repealed  the  provision 
with  respect  to  Members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House;  they  said  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

So  there  is  no  question  of  propriety  in 
the  Senate's  accepting  this  amendment. 
The  House  repealed  the  provision  for  us. 
They  repealed  the  provision  as  it  af- 
fected both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
We  now  propose  to  restore  the  prohibi- 
tion for  both  Houses. 

I  will  defend  the  use  of  franked  mall 
for  legitimate  use.  but  it  was  never  in- 
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tended  that  M^nbers  of  Congress,  either 
of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate,  should 
have  available  to  them  the  privilege  of 
sending  out  so-called  Junk  mall  or  im- 
addressed  mail  and  flood  an  entire  State 
during  a  campaign  year  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  adopt  my 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  to  the  remainder  of  my 
time.    

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ANDKRSoif].  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  BtkdI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMt.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Misso\u-i  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LAN].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGn],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Tal MADGE],  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  would  vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
som-i  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Muxer].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  would  note  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  MU.LER]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOei].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  59. 
nays  29,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
Bayh 
Beau 
Bennett 


Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  w.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 
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TEAS — 59 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

IXnnlnlck 

Douglas 

Krvln 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Omening 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruaka 

Jackson 


JavlU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

KefauTer 

Kuchel 

Lausch* 

ICagnuson 

McOoTem 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Morton 


Nelson 

BtUcoff 

SparloiiMi 

Neuberger 

Robsrtaon 

Thurmond 

Pastore 

BusseU 

Tower 

Pearson 

Saltonstan 

Williams.  Del. 

PeU 

Scott 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Prouty 

Simpson 

Toung,  Cttilo 

Proxmlrc 

Smith 

MATS— 29 

BarUett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hill 

Morse 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bdmondson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smathers 

Cngle 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

*\abrlght 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Oore 

McCarthy 

WUllams.N.J. 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Tarborough 

Hartke 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Allott 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Johnston 

McOee 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long.  Mo. 

Miller 

Church 

Long.  La. 

Talmadge 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

lilr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


THE  AMERICAN  CITY— WILL  IT 
SURVIVE? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day and  on  other  days  recently  we  have 
been  talking  about  the  problems  of  city 
governments.  On  Thursday  of  last  week 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  delivered  an  outstanding 
address  on  these  problems  to  the  Colo- 
rado Municipal  League,  at  Estes  Park, 
Colo.  It  is  of  such  moment  that  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  of  value  to  all  Members 
if  it  were  made  available  to  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  therefore  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Amxbican  Citt — Wiu.  It  Sxtsvivx? 
( Address  by  n.8.  Senator  Jaiirs  B.  Pxabson) 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Join  you  upon  whose 
shoulders  rest  the  great  responsibilities  of 
local  government  of  Colorado.  As  one  who 
has  served  as  a  city  attorney,  I  appreciate 
the  Importance  of  yovir  task,  the  demands 
upon  you — and  the  extent  of  your  compensa- 
tion. I.  too,  have  spent  many  long  eve- 
nings— sometimes  tedious,  sometimes  con- 
troversial— seeking  to  satisfy  the  neverending 
parade  of  problems  which  confront  each 
of  our  cities. 

I  am  aware  that  municipal  problems  pre- 
sent you  mayors  and  councilmen  with  many 
difficulties — pot  holes  in  the  streets,  spilled 
garbage  and  unleashed  dogs.  Certainly  not 
the  least  of  these  problems  Is  the  city  attor- 
ney himself.  I  am  reminded  of  the  very 
descriptive  little  poem  a  fellow  Kansan 
penned  recently  about  city  attorneys: 


"  'T*  • 


Mundt 


'If,'  said  the  city  attorney,  tbovightful  and 
wise; 

'And.'  he  continued,  roUlng  his  eyes; 

'But,'  then  he  added,  as  he  reflected; 

'However."  he  was  cautious,  as  be  pro- 
tested; 

'Maybe,'  he  said,  as  he  studied  the  celling; 

'Somehow,'  he  brightened.  'I  have  the 
feeling'; 

'Or.'  It  was  patent  his  thought  was  diverg- 
ing; 

'Notwithstanding,  it  may.'  ideas  came 
surging; 


'Perhaps,'  as  he  gMtxired.  his  tt^^wt^^T  ^na 

grave; 
'I    think' — here    the    councU    thought    he 

was  brave; 
'Tet,  who  can   be  sure,  we  must  take  a 

chance.' 
He  hunted  a  match  somewhere  In  bis  pants. 
The    councilmen    beamed,    qiilte    dearly 

they  saw 
They  were  fully  Informed  on  what  was  the 

law." 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Kansas 
representing  one  of  the  State's  most  populous 
coiuitles  I  also  experienced  the  frustration 
of  seeking  out  the  tools  essential  to  meet  the 
rising  tide  of  urban  problems.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  Importance  of  the  problems 
or  the  adequacy  of  the  solutions  received 
the  attention  they  deserved.  However.  I  am 
convinced  that  some  of  the  legislative 
remedies  were  most  Ingenious. 
-  I  recaU  a  Senator  who,  on  behalf  of  his 
city,  appealed  to  the  Kansas  Senate  munici- 
palities committee  for  authority  to  increase 
the  size  of  his  city  park  board  from  five  to 
seven  members.  His  explanation  was  that 
the  park  board  supervised  the  nine  hole 
municipal  golf  coiuve.  The  local  golfers 
wanted  to  invest  some  of  their  own  funds 
to  improve  the  course  and  If  they  did  they 
wanted  representation  on  the  board  admin- 
istering the  course.  After  sympathetically 
hearing  the  city's  case  and  dismissing  the 
witnesses,  the  ccmimittee  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  for  a  nine-man  park  board — one 
member  for  each  hole. 

We  know  now  that  the  problems  wblch 
confront  our  cities — large  and  small — are 
critical.  While  they  frequently  have  their 
humorous  sidelights,  they  deserve  our  most 
serious  attention. 

American  cities  are  experiencing  their 
severest  test  In  our  Nation's  history.  The 
survival  of  the  American  city  as  a  dynamic 
governmental  Institution  rests  upon  our 
ability  to  find  answers — answers  which  are 
economically  feasible,  publicly  acceptable, 
politically  expedient  and.  of  major  lmp<n-- 
tance.  consistent  with  our  constitutional 
concepts. 

As  we  look  carefully  at  ovu-  Federal  system 
we  recogpnlze  that  the  Constitution  provides 
for  two  principal  centers  of  governmental 
power — State  and  Federal.  As  a  matter  of 
constitutional  fact,  local  governments  are 
not  a  part  of  the  Federal  system.  The  States, 
however,  either  by  specific  delegation  or  by 
home  rule,  have  created  In  the  city  the  third 
key  center  of  power. 

The  Federal  concept,  as  we  now  know  and 
practice  it,  is.  in  fact,  a  concept  of  shared 
sovereignty.  It  Involves  a  balance  of 
strengths  by  virtue  of  the  sharing  of  p>ower 
among  the  levels  of  government  and — on 
each  level — separation  of  powers  between 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  government. 

The  structure  Itself  Is  unique  and  Inter- 
esting. The  fact  that  It  creates  an  environ- 
ment for  the  free  play  of  individual  Initia- 
tive, private  enterprise  and  social,  political 
and  voluntary  associations,  and  can  remain 
responsive  to  public  wUl  at  each  level,  is  a 
wonder  of  the  world  of  governments. 

This  system  has  provided  the  nation  with 
stability  without  rigidity  and  security  with- 
out Inertia. 

Oiir  national  desire  to  preserve  the  struc- 
ture has  often  diverted  our  attention  from 
this  asset.  The  concepts  and  slogans  asso- 
ciated with  the  structure — States  Rights 
and  Home  Rule — ^have  been  used  to  establish 
rigidity  and  to  embrace  Inertia.  In  doing 
so,  the  need  and  opportunity  for  Innovation 
and  inventiveness  has  been  ignored. 

This  attitude  is  not  dlfflciilt  to  explain  In 
Ught  of  the  fear  of  the  states  for  the  ex- 
panding role  of  the  federal  establiBhment. 
Neither  la  It  dlflletUt  to  understand  the  con- 
cern of  these  dtiea  wboee  states  have  ex- 
ploited them.     The  ability  to  expUln  the 
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We  finally  were  convinced 

Kansas  and  while  I  was  a 

State  Senate  we  granted  a 

of  Home  Rule  to  our  cities. 

designed  to  eliminate  the 

of  authority  and  reeponsl- 

exlsU  in  state-local  rela- 

pleased  to  note  that  In  less  than 

l4l  cities  in  Kansas  have  used 

authority.    I  don't  pretend 

solved  all  of  our  municipal 

St  least  one  obstacle  to  their 

I  leen  removed. 

of  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 

experlments  and  advances  in 

government  service  were  the 

loial  government  invention.  Few 
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which    typify   the   second 

century.     Cities  have,  in  fact, 
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Government.    This,  I  declare. 

local  government  and  it  Is 

NaUon. 
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Federal  money  power  has  now  replaced 
the  power  to  tax  as  a  primary  threat  to  our 
Federal  system.  In  our  eagerness  to  resolve 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  day  the  Federal 
Oovemment  haa  stepped  in  to  fill  the 
vacuum  and  In  so  doing  has  usurped  the 
revenue  resources  to  the  point  where  the 
authority  to  manage  the  distribution  of  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars  each  year  In  the  form 
of  vast  Federal  aid,  grant  and  contract  pro- 
grams poees  a  real  danger.  Political  manag- 
ers at  the  Federal  level  have  at  their  dis- 
posal sufficient  quantities  of  money  to 
manipulate  the  economy  of  cities.  States, 
and  regions  through  the  allocation  or  with- 
holding of  funds.  This  money  power  has 
thus  become  a  very  real  threat  to  our  system 
of  shared  sovereignty. 

Associated  with  the  allocation  of  funds 
must  necessarily  be  the  constant  recon- 
naissance by  Federal  agents  to  determine 
the  eligibility  and  the  Integrity  of  the  pro- 
gram which  seeks  the  funds.  This  obviously 
produces  the  normal  set  of  rules  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  which  narrow  local 
discretion,  reduce  Initiative,  and  restrict 
experimentation. 

Many  of  the  present  Federal  programs 
might  be  Justified,  but  I  am  fearful  that 
our  system  cannot  continue  to  function  if 
such  programs  and  the  vast  financial  power 
associated  with  them  dominate  the  pace 
and  scope  of  local  action.  The  political  de- 
tection systems,  as  represented  by  the  pro- 
poeed  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  which 
seek  out  unmet  local  needs  so  as  to  direct 
Federal  attention,  Infiuence  and  resources 
can  only  further  concentrate  power  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Coupled  with  this  has  been  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  local  leadership  to  abdicate 
the  responsibility  for  the  great  public  de- 
cisions which  will  mold  the  future  of  oiu- 
urban  centers  and  rest  on  the  record  of  clean 
streets,  a  snappy  police  department,  and  an 
attractive  annual  report. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  initiative  for 
meeting  more  of  the  domestic  problems  of 
the  day  must  be  assumed  by  local  govern- 
ment if  our  Federal  system  Is  to  be  pre- 
served— if  local  government  is  to  survive.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  the  city  will  physically 
disappear,  that  it  will  no  longer  be  identified 
on  the  map.  that  it  will  cease  to  have  de- 
fined boimdaries  or  dissolve  as  a  legal  en- 
tity. I  do  mean  that  the  city  is  In  danger 
of  disappearing  as  a  viable,  dynamic,  par- 
ticipating member  of  the  Federal  partner- 
ship. It  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
lethargic  and  bureaucratic  arm  of  the  na- 
tional administration. 

I  woiUd  like  to  suggest  that  cities  set  out 
immediately  to  identify  their  problems  in 
terms  of  new  conditions  and  on  a  broader 
scale  than  they  have  heretofore.  I  am  very 
fearful  that  many  local  officials,  and  more 
especially  their  constituents,  sUll  conceive 
of  their  city  government's  responsibilities 
as  a  broom  and  dustpan  operation  when, 
in  fact,  it  has  beccxne  a  very  sophisticated 
political  structure  conducting  the  most  dif- 
ficult kinds  of  public  policy  negotiations 
and  technical  functions. 

Cities  must,  I  suggest,  lift  their  sighU 
broaden  the  range  of  their  view  and  attack 
issues  which  confront  them  and  this  Nation 
on  a  much  grander  scale  than  heretofore. 
This  may,  for  example,  involve  new  or 
revised  organizational  structures  or  institu- 
tions. The  parochial  attitude  that  all  prob- 
lems must  be  met  within  existing  govern- 
mental structures  pits  central  city  against 
suburb  or  city  against  county,  when,  in  fact, 
their  struggle  is  to  preserve  local  government. 
These  local  disputes  negate  efforts  to  iden- 
tify the  basic  ^jroblems  and  Invent  imagina- 
tive scriutions.  They  serve  to  foster  the  rigid- 
ity our  ^Btem  of  government  deplores  and 
create  the  vacuums  our  system  will  not  toler- 
ate. 


The  future  of  the  city  and  Its  ability  to 
perform  its  role  in  the  Federal  «ystem  calls 
for  action  in  four  areas: 

1.  We  must  mobillae  local  political,  busi- 
ness, and  educational  leadership.  TUs  lead- 
ership must  assume  a  more  agfl^vssive  role  in 
securing  a  definition  of  communltywlde 
goals.  No  city  can  develop  a  dynamic  char- 
acter without  a  target  toward  which  to  di- 
rect its  resources  and  energy. 

2.  Cities  must  better  understand  their 
capabilities  and  resources  and  how  these 
resources  can  be  mobilized  to  serve  the  de- 
fined goals.  Fiscal  resources  of  most  urban 
areas  are  far  greater  than  often  assumed  and 
more  readily  available  when  these  possess- 
ing them  know  to  what  end  they  will  be 
applied. 

3.  Cities  must  give  greater  attention  to  at- 
tracting personnel  of  the  highest  quality  to 
their  political,  administrative,  and  technical 
positions.  The  problems  of  the  city  are  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  demand  the  best 
talents. 

4.  We  must  be  willing  to  experiment  and 
alter  traditional  concepts,  institutions,  and 
procedures.  While  I  am  not  terribly  excited 
about  the  so-called  proliferation  of  local  gov- 
ernments, I  do  think  that  we  must  be  ready 
to  accept  new  arrangements  which  will  de- 
velop more  realistic  public  policies  and  bet- 
ter administration. 

Beyond  the  cities'  responsibilities  the  States 
and  Federal  Oovemment  also  have  a  vital 
part  to  play. 

Stetes  simply  have  to  recognize  the  ex- 
panding responsibility  of  local  governments 
and  must  provide  support,  especially  finan- 
cial, to  local  efforts  to  solve  local  problems. 
The  States  have  Jealously  guarded  any  re- 
linquishment of  power  to  the  cities.  They 
apparently  assume  that  to  do  so  would  re- 
duce the  integrity  of  the  Stote  Itself.  This 
resistance  against  their  own  institutions — 
the  cities — has  been  a  major  factor  In  the 
deterioration  of  the  Influence  of  the  State 
in  our  national  life.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  stature  of  the  States  will  be  enhanced 
in  proportion  to  their  positive  attacks,  with 
their  cities,  on  their  urban  problems. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  role,  I  am  far 
from  convinced  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  supply  the  answers  to  all  local  problems. 
Neither  am  I  ready  to  concede  that  it  can 
devise  a  uniform  solution  to  a  single  prob- 
lem which  will  be  as  acceptable  and/or  as 
good  as  one  Invented  locally. 

Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Government  will 
and  should  remain  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  areas.  The  extent  of  this 
interest  is  normally  measured  by  the  amount 
of  Federal  aid.  I  would  suggest  that  Federal 
assistance  meeting  urban  needs  can  be  im- 
proved if  the  amount  of  money  is  confined 
to  the  support  of  a  few  limited  functions. 
Specifically,  those  might  properly  Include 
financial  support  of  urban  research,  pilot 
programs,  one-shot  grants  or  the  underwrit- 
ing of  local  securities  loans  to  stimulate 
local  action. 

Federal  capital  grants  and  Federal  funds 
for  local  operating  purposes  should  be  dis- 
couraged. These,  it  seems  to  me,  can  only 
be  Justified  where  the  program  involved  is 
essentially  one  which  requires  national 
standards  or  uniformity — such  as  highways. 

In  conclxision,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
I  have  tried  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
American  cities  on  a  national  basis.  I  have 
dealt  with  them  in  terms  of  their  critical 
role  in  the  preservation  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  want  to  infer  that  cities  and 
their  officials  have  not  done  a  remarkable 
Job  of  meeting  some  of  the  most  trying  of 
our  public  Issues.  One  only  need  serve  in 
public  ofllce  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  you 
face,  the  sacrifices  you  make  and  the  out- 
standing service  you  perform. 

Neither  has  it  escaped  my  attention  that 
Colorado  has  had  a  long  tradition  of  home 
rule  for  its  cities.     Since  its  earliest  days  it 
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baa  been  the  envy  of  clUea  throughout 
the  Nattoa.  THIS  Important  tool  has 
been  blunted  and  dulled  cm  occasion, 
but  I  would  challange  you  to  rededlcata  your- 
selves to  the  oonoept  which  put  home  rule 
In  your  early  Constitution — a  desire  to  solve 
local  proUems  at  the  local  level  and  a  con- 
fidence in  your  ability  to  do  it.  Tour  own 
confidence  In  the  rlghtness  of  your  course 
will  guarantee  you  the  gratitude  and  sup- 
port of  your  constituents;  will  assxire  your 
people  better  cities  and  your  cities  a  better 
America. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL.  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6868)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1964,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  numbered  121. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgisiaiivk  Clerk.  On  page  20,  it 
is  proposed  to  delete  lines  21  through  25. 
On  page  21,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  lines 
1  through  10. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  deletes  all  the  lines  in  the 
bill  on  page  20  beginning  with  line  23 
and  continuing  through  line  10  on  page 
21.  It  eliminates  from  the  bill  all  fimds 
for  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  including  contingent  expenses. 

We  have  had  much  experience  with 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  I  believe 
all  of  it  has  been  bad.  The  fact  is  that 
one  building  after  another  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  Capitol  area  which  fails 
to  harmonize  and  is  inconsistent  with 
the  rest  of  the  architecture.  The  con- 
struction has  been  exceedingly  expensive. 
Actual  spending  always  soars  far  over 
initial  estimates.  Construction  blunder 
has  followed  blunder  in  the  buildings 
that  have  been  constructed. 

The  New  Senate  Office  Building  was 
constructed  for  $26  million,  far  more 
than  was  originally  intended.  The  east 
front  of  the  Capitol  wb&  extended  a  bare 
32  feet  at  a  cost  of  some  $20  million, 
probably  the  most  extravagant  32  feet  in 
construction  history.  Thanks  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  4)n  Appropriations,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
extend  the  west  front  at  a  cost  of 
another  $20  million  has  been  at  least 
temporarily  derailed,  and  I  hope  will 
be  permanently  disapproved. 

The  construction  of  the  third  House 
Office  Building  was  to  have  been  at  a 
cost  of  $70  million  or  $75  million.  The 
latest  figures  show  that  the  cost  will 
be  at  least  $118  million.  Think  of  it. 
$118  million  for  one  building,  the  third 
House  Office  Building. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  perhaps  the  best  living  example 
of  the  tragic  waste  and  shortcomings  of 
socialism.  He  is  Government  salaried, 
spends  Government  money,  without  any 
of  the  salutary  cost  discipline  required 
in  private  business.  My  proposal  would 
contemplate  having  Congress  in  the  fu- 
ture hire  private  architects,  and  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding. 
This  would  require  the  emplosrment  of 
personnel  who  are  competent,  experi- 


enced, and  are  genuine,  trained,  experi- 
enced, professionally  acknowledged  ar- 
chitects, and  not  forma:  Members  of 
Congress,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
whisper  of  qualification  except  the  right 
political  connection. 

As  it  is,  we  have  nothing  but  disasters 
to  show  for  the  enormous  amounts  of 
money  that  Congress  has  been  persuaded 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  spend. 

This  amendment  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage, to  use  the  vernacular — ^that 
it  doesn't  fool  aroimd.  There  may  be 
other  and  more  preferable  methods  to 
eliminate  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
the  one  I  have  proposed  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  is  direct  and  immediate. 
The  bill  is  before  us  now.  The  Capitol 
Architect  would  be  out  5  days  from  now. 

In  looking  at  the  budget,  I  find  that 
the  bill  proposes  $442,000  for  the  office 
of  the  Capitol  Architect.  The  commit- 
tee reduced  the  sum  for  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  from  $480,000,  which  was 
the  House  figure,  and  $496,000,  which 
was  the  original  budget  request.  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  who  has  had  35 
persons  on  his  staff,  will  have,  under 
the  committee's  proposal,  42  employees. 
I  recognize  that  many  of  them  are  super- 
visory and  are  hired  for  inspection  pur- 
poses, and  others,  but  the  experiences 
we  have  had  imder  the  office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shows  us  that  if 
we  simply  aboUsh  the  Architect's  office, 
stop  paying  any  salaries,  and  discharge 
the  personnel  in  the  office,  we  can,  in  a 
few  months,  provide  funds  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  the  neces- 
sary supervisory  and  inspection  fimc- 
tions.  without  much  of  a  loss.  I  suggest 
that  we  would  have  had  an  experience 
in  those  happy  2  or  3  months,  with- 
out an  Architect  of  the  Capitol  op- 
erating at  all.  which  might  persuade 
Congress  that  that  was  the  best  way  to 
operate,  and  that  we  could  rely  in  the 
future  on  privately  employed,  qualified, 
free-enterprise  architects  to  perform  the 
required  duties  of  operating  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  his  move.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  accept 
the  amendment.  Paraphrasing  the  song 
from  the  famous  opera.  "Oklahoma!", 
if  we  were  to  wake  up  some  morning 
and  find  that  we  were  not  graced  with 
the  presence  of  an  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, we  would  all  sing,  "O!  What  a  beau- 
tiful morning!  O!  What  a  beautiful 
day!" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said,  his 
amendment  strikes  out  all  funds  for  the 
housekeeping  and  management  of  the 
Capitol.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Is  not  merely  an  architect.  Some  Sen- 
ators doubt  whether  he  is  really  in  that 
category  at  all.  But  he  is  also  the  man- 
agement facility  for  keeping  the  Capitol 
clean,  maintaining  and  paying  the  bills 
for  utilities,  supervising  the  contracts  for 
construction,  materials,  and  supplies, 
and  for  supervising  the  charwomen  who 
are  supposed  to  clean  the  floors,  for 


keeping  the  elevators  of  the  Capitol  and 
office  buildings  running,  and  functions 
of  that  kind.  If  there  were  it  gi4;>  of 
even  l  day  In  the  performance  of  these 
functimis.  I  am  afraid  we  would  find  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  would  be 
in  pretty  bad  condition.  We  would  have 
abolished  an  office  which  employs  audi- 
tors and  other  personnel  who  control  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  keeping  this 
establishment  running.  Therefore.  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Architect  of  the  CapitoL  I 
know  some  of  the  fine  work  he  has  done 
and  some  of  the  mistakes  he  has  com- 
mitted. But  I  believe  he  truly  loves  the 
Capitol  and  truly  tries  to  fulfill  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  Capitol. 

Perhaps  the  old  Biblical  admonition 
that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  puts 
the  Architect,  like  a  ping-pong  bcdl,  be- 
tween the  governors  of  the  House  and 
the  managers  of  the  Senate:  Everyone 
is  his  boss. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  I  hcv>e  the 
Senator  will  agree  to  terminate  the  de- 
bate on  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  terminate  the 
debate  in  a  mommt.  I  G4>preciate  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  appreciate  the  reason  why  he  has 
taken  the  position  which  he  has. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  with 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  the  East 
Front,  I  submit  that  if  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  Is  in  charge  of  the  supervisory 
personnel,  they  would  do  better  without 
such  supervisiim.  Frankly  and  honestly. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Capitol  and  re- 
lated buildings  operated  for  a  matter  of 
a  few  months  without  this  kind  of-super- 
vision.  Inefficient,  incompetent  super- 
vision can  be  worse  than  none  at  all.  I 
am  convinced,  since  there  are  no  persons 
in  the  office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  who  actually  do  the  cleaning, 
who  actually  do  the  maintenance  work, 
who  actually  hammer  nails,  we  would 
lose  nothing.  This  amendment  is  not  a 
facetious  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ask  for  a  yea 
and  nay  vote;  I  simply  ask  for  a  voice      ^ 
vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield  to  the  Sena-       i 
tor  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  dispense  with  air  condition- 
ing for  the  rest  of  the  summer?  I  un- 
derstand that  the  operation  of  the  air 
conditioning  syst^n  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  we  would  still  have  air 
conditioning  in  the  Capitol.  Second,  I 
suggest  that  a  discontinuance  of  air  con- 
ditioning might  be  a  good  way  to  get 
Congress  out  of  Washington.  I  suspect 
that  for  many  reasons  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  delighted  to  see  that 
happen  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  we  were  to  follow 
that  line  of  reasoning,  I  suggest  that 
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offer  an  amendment 
vppnpgiaMctoB  for  the 
of  If  cBAen  of  the 
and  an  the  ataflk.    I 
ko  people  thnuchont 
applaud  Uiat 


Ho.  Indeed.  I  do 
not  favor  an  aihendment  that  would 
for  personnd  who  do 
aetaal.  poaltive.  e  ear.  evldoit.  eonstrue- 
tiTe,  efficient  wok.  I  would  eliminate 
funda  ody  f or  th<  m  who  supervise  what 
has  been  demon  itrated  to  have  been 
done  in  an  InHBqtent  way. 

Mr.  MOKRCtXllY.  At  present,  there 
are  Sft  employee  i  In  the  office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  TapitoL  I  find  it  hard 
to  bdleve  that  al  Sf  are  as  incompetent 
as  the  dlstlngiils]  «d  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  ha  e  us  believe,  and  that 
aU  dasarvo  the  t  lath  sentence  through 
fha  amandBMnt  i  rhidi  the  Senator  pro- 
poaaa  to  the  anxt^riatlon  bilL 

The  planning  aid  supervision  of  the 
operattaas  rsquir  d  for  this  vast  mass  of 
hlstorle  masonrj  Is  very  complicated. 
The  ptambing  ai  d  wiring  date  back,  in 
many  eaaes,  for  move  than  50  years. 
The  persons  wh  >  have  lived  with  the 
balWHngi  on  Cap  tol  BUI  and  know  their 
aehaa  and  pains  and  the  plaees  where 
they  are  suaeeptble  to  breakdown  are 
included  in  the  a  nendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wiseoc  sin.  He  seeks  to  abol- 
ish them 

I  am  afraid  we  would  find  deficiencies 
In  our  custodial  irork.  even  though  the 
willing  hands  aid  strong  badcs  were 
there,  wttfaout  tie  prpfeasional  staff  of 
the  office  of  the  i  xehitect  of  the  Capitol. 
TUa  wonkl  not  le  a  pleasant  place  to 
work.  The  plun  blng  would  not  func- 
tion regularly.  M  the  Senator  from 
nortda  has  sak  ,  the  air  oonditlwilng 
might  bveak^iwn.  

The  PRESIDENO  OFVICER.  The 
qoeation  is  on  a  Teeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sen  itor  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendma  tt  was  rejected. 

The  PRKBTPn  O  CQF7XCER.  Hie  bill 
is  open  to  further  aaaendmenl 

Mr.  DOUGOiAfi .  Mr.  Preatdent.  would 
the  Senator  from  CHdahoma  consider  an 
amendment  whlc  i  would  cut  the  salary 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  half? 
That  would  amoi  int  to  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  MONRONeY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  able  U  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  beUevc  it  could  be  pn^Derly 
drawn.  The  sen  or  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  no  be  willing  to  Join  in 
offering  the  amindment  or  to  accept 
such  an  amendn  tent  at  this  time.  We 
have  not  had  an]  testimony  on  the  mat- 
ter, except  that  r  rhlch  the  distinguished 
Senator  gave  ii  connection  with  the 
HoMffy  Office  Bulli  ling. 

Mr.  DOUOIiAl  .  I  do  not  have  the 
precise  wording  <  if  such  an  amendment 
before  me:  but  I  propose,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  i  alary  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Ci^ltol  be  I  ut  in  half. 

Mr.  MONROMEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  such  a  pi  mxjsal  is  too  indefinite. 
I  believe  that  i  written  amendment 
would  be  requlrec . 

Mr.  HOLLANT.  And  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  ol  order,  in  that  it  would 


diange  legislation  now  on  the  statute 
books.  

Mr.  PflOXMIRB.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
offer  the  f<dlowiag  amendment:  On  page 
20.  to  line  IS.  delete  the  figure  "120,700" 
and  insert  "$10,350".  In  lieu  thereof. 

Aeeordlng  to  tlie  budget,  $20,700  is  the 
amount  alloeated  to  the  Architect  oi  the 
Capitol.  As  the  dlstinguldied  Senator 
from  minois  has  pointed  out,  a  vote  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  would  amount 
to  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  His  salary  would 
be  cut  precisely  in  two.  Nevertheless, 
this  amaidment  would  accomplish  the 
objective  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  also  my  objective. 

The  PRESnjINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  stated. 

The  Lkoislativk  Cleuc.  On  page  20. 
in  line  25,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$20,700",  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
*^10  350". 

Mr.  MCMmONET.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment.  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  very  poor  way  to  legislate. 
During  the  months  that  Senators  knew 
we  were  holding  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bin,  we  did  not  receive 
any  such  demand  or  request.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  knew  that  we  were 
receiving  testimony  on  the  appropriation 
items,  and  also  testimony  in  regard  to 
some  difDculty  with  our  subway  and 
other  items.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
would  be  at  all  wise  to  legislate  in  this 
way  at  6  o'clock  In  the  evening,  after 
Senators  have  been  told  that  there  will 
be  no  more  yea-and-nay  votes  today. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  and  subsequently  he 
might  wish  to  make  an  appearance  in 
regard  to  this  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee— whether  in  connection  with  a 
deficiency  bill  or  in  connection  with  an- 
other bill — and  also  to  appear  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ings and  the  allocation  of  space  in  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  suggestion  of  my  distinguished  co- 
sponsor.  Senator  Doucu^,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment  I  understand  that  he 
has  an  amendment  to  offer. 

AscBmcT  or  tbx  capitol 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Bfr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  an  amendment  to  offer.  I  wish 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce 
a  bill;  and  I  desire  to  ask  that  the  bill  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  1  week,  to  enable 
other  Senators  to  Join  in  sponsoring  it. 
The  bill  provides  that  no  one  shall  hold 
the  oflSce  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol  im- 
less  he  is  a  qualified  architect — and  the 
present  occupant  of  that  office  is  not  a 
qualified  architect. 

The  original  appointment  of  the  pres- 
ent architect  was  made  by  the  President. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  ai^xiintment 
shall  be  made,  not  by  the  President,  as  is 
now  the  case,  but  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
other  words,  the  bill  will  require  that  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  be  a  qualified 
architect. 

Of  coiurse.  it  is  well  known  that  the 
present  Architect  of  the  Capitol  was  ap- 


pointed by  President  Slaenhower,  not  by 
President  Kennedy.  The  present  holder 
of  this  office  has  been  continued  In  the 
office  by  courtesy  and,  I  think,  by  indul- 
gence.- 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consoit  that,  out  of  order.  I  may  intro- 
duce this  bill:  and  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  1  we^.  to  oiable 
other  Senators  to  Join  in  sponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
JecUon,  it  will  be  h'eld  at  the  desk  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1800)  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, introduced  by  Mr.  Dottclas,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  Bdr.  President,  is 
any  amendment  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    No. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  may  we  have  the  order  for  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  If  there 
t>e  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  bill  (H  Jt.  6868)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIiL,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  there- 
on with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
RONET,  Mr.  Hum  PHUT.  Mr.  Manstislo. 
Mr.  Bartlitt.  Mr.  Hatdbn.  Mr,  Saltoh- 
STALL,  Mr.  YoxjvG  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  KocHXL  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  FOR  RE- 
TURNINO  RESIDENTS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh*ginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sulxnit  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6701)  to  continue  for  2  years  the  exist- 
ing reduction  of  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
ccmsent  for  the  presoit  consideration  of 
the  report. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoxues  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6791)  to  continue  for  two  years  the  exist- 
ing reduction  of  the  exemption  from  duty 
enjoyed  by  retxirnlng  residents,  and  for  other 
p\irpoeee.  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"That  (a)  paragraph  1798(c)(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C., 
sec.  1201.  par.  1798(c)(2)).  Is  amended— 
"(1)  by  striking  out  'Jtily  1.  1963*  each 
place  It  appears  In  subdivisions  (A)  and  (B) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'July  1,  1965': 
and 

"(2)  by  strllcing  out  '$200  In  the  case  of 
persona  arriving  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,'  In 
subdivision  (A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'$200  In  the  case  of  persons  arriving  before 
April  1.  1964,  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.'. 

"(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  amend  paragraph  1798(c)  (2)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  reduce  temporarily  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning  resi- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
August  10,  1961  (Public  Law  87-132;  75 
Stat.  336),  is  amended  by  striking  out  'June 
30,  1963'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'March  31,  1964'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Hasbt  F.  Btkd, 

RtrsssLi.  Long, 

OXOBOC   A.   Smathess, 

John  J.  WnxiAiis, . 

Frank  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

W.  D.  Mnxs. 

Crcil  R.  King. 

Troscas  J.  CBrbn, 

John  V7.  Btrnxs, 

Howard  H.  Bakkr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  conferees  on  the  bill  HJt.  6791.  to 
continue  for  2  years  the  reducti(»i  in  the 
exemption  from  duty  by  returning  resi- 
dents, have  met  and  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

The  House  conferees  refused  to  con- 
cede all  the  way  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  but  they  did  come  most  of 
the  way  and  agreed  to  what  seems  to  be 
a  fair  compromise. 

The  House  had  included  in  the  bill  a 
$200  exemption  from  duty  for  U.S.  resi- 
dents returning  from  any  of  our  insular 
possessions.  The  Virgin  Islands  was  the 
only  one  which  has  been  receiving  this 
lieneflt  under  the  present  law. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
removed  all  special  exemptions  of  the 
$200,  including  that  now  extended  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  leaving  all  exemptions 
at  $100. 


The  compromise  reached  in  confer- 
ence would  extend  the  $200  privilege  with 
relation  to  the  "Virgin  Islands  until  the 
close  of  March  31.  1964.  This  will  give 
notice  that  the  provision  will  expire  at 
that  time  unless  extended  by  Congress. 
This  will  mitigate  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
change  which  would  have  occurred  had 
the  Senate  amendment  been  accepted. 

Also,  it  will  give  Congress  time  to  study 
the  effect  of  continuing  or  removing  this 
special  treatment  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  will  be  done  by  asldng  the  proper 
Federal  agencies  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive report  as  to  the  effect  of  the  extra 
$100  allowance. 

The  report  will  include  such  data  as 
the  amount  and  source  of  goods  being 
shipped  in  to  the  Virgin  Islands  which 
may  l>e  sold  to  TJS.  tourists;  the  amoimt 
of  goods  made  or  processed  in  that  area 
for  sale,  and  some  indication  of  how 
many  tourists  normally  exceed  the  $100 
limit.  This  will  give  us  information  as 
to  the  real  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
area  of  the  $200  exemption. 

We  shall  want  to  know  the  amount 
and  purpose  of  the  appropriations  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  whether  a  continua- 
tion of  the  $200  limit  contributes  suf- 
ficiently to  the  economy  of  the  area  that 
other  means  of  assistance  might  be 
modified. 

It  will  be  important  to  know  whether 
the  benefits  of  the  $200  exemption  have 
gone  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  whether  only  a  comparatively  few 
have  benefited. 

In  other  words,  we  shall  ask  that  a 
careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
whole  situation  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  March  31,  1964, 
date  when  the  $200  exemption  would  ex- 
pire and  a  $100  exemption  put  in  its 
place. 

We  feel  the  conferees  upheld  the  Sen- 
ate position  very  well  and  that  the  com- 
promise is  fair  and  equitable  to  all.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  the 
report,  though  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  those  who  serve  with 
him  on  the  Finance  Committee  had  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  the  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  by  our  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  last  few  years.  I  rise  merely 
to  voice  my  regret  that  our  two  neigh- 
boring countries,  Mexico  and  Canada, 
were  not  given  different  consideration 
than  the  other  foreign  covmtries.  I  make 
that  statement  most  sincerely. 

I  say  to  my  very  able  friend  from 
Virginia  that  I  recall  several  months 
ago  when  I  had  an  opportunity,  with  a 
group  of  others  from  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  represent  our  Congress  at  the 
Mexican  Interparliamentary  Conference. 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  his  committee  might  give  consid- 
eration subsequently  in  the  present  ses- 
sion to  the  possibility  of  treating  our 
neighbors  in  a  different  fashion.  I 
merely  make  that  statement  to  my  col- 
league, for  I  believe  that  our  geographic 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
merit  different  consideration  from  those 


other  countries  in  which  Americans  like 
to  travel. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  present  legislation 
expires  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  bill 
came  over  to  the  Senate  only  about  a 
week  ago,  so  we  did  not  have  time  to 
go  into  the  feature  of  the  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred.  I  assure  the 
Senator  we  will  do  so  at  the  next  renewal 
of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  will  indulge  me,  at  this  time  I 
wish  to  call  up  some  measures  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection. 
I  shall  do  this  for  the  piui^ose  of  ex- 
pediting the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  Senate. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  srield  to  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 


PADRE  JUNIPERO  SERRA  250TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY ASSOCIATION  MEDALS 

Mr.  e:UCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
for  yielding  to  me;  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him  for  his  courtesy  and  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  272,  Senate  bill  743. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
743)  to  furnish  to  the  Padre  Junlpero 
Serra  250th  Anniversary  Associaticm 
medals  in  commemoration  of  this  250th 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  KUCHElt.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  present  this  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  the 
entire  text  of  my  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Ck>MMrrTEE  ON  Appropriations, 

May  18,  1963. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
Chairman,  Committee  €m  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  State  at  Cali- 
fornia is  represented  In  the  Capitol's  Statu- 
ary HaU  by  two  eminent  figures  who  occupy 
important  niches  In  the  State's  htBt(M7. 

One  of  them  is  Thomas  Starr  King — 
preacher,  patriot,  and  orat<Mr — who  is  remem- 
bered tar  his  notable  successful  aoeompUsh- 
ments  In  keeping  California  within  the 
Union  during  the  ClvU  War. 

The  other  Is  Padre  Jxmipero  Serra-^nls- 
slonary  and  pioneer — whose  achievements 
antedate  by  many  years  the  settlement  and 
fcHinal  establishment  of  California  as  a  State 
In  the  Union. 

This  year  we  commemorate  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  Padre  Serra's  birth.  A  review 
of  his  contribution  to  California  history 
would,  therefore,  be  timely. 

VThile  Padre  Serra's  place  In  our  history 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  traUblaser,  a  pioneer, 
a  coloniser,  he,  as  a  person,  did  not  actually 
appear  dwlng  his  lifetime  as  siich.  AU  his- 
torical records  show  that  he  did  not  cut  the 
traditional  dashing,  glamorous  figure  which 
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"Be  ^ilefly  attracted  tbe  Indian  by  his 
Just  and  paternal  treatment," 

In  tbe  same  vein,  tbe  historian.  John 
Steven  MMJroazty.  wrote: 

"Wltbln  tbe  valleyB  and  sun-swept  bills 
where  be  bad  found  only  waste  and  deeola- 
tl<m.  be  left  unnumbered  flocks  and  herds. 
It  Is  perhapa  ciulte  safe  to  say  that  there  U 
not  in  all  the  history  of  civiliaatlon  one 
other  alngle  man  whose  individual  labors 
for  God  "^m*  humanity  bore  such  bountiful 
harvest." 

Blstory  also  records  a  long,  arduotis  200- 
league  trek  which  Padre  Serra  made,  all  the 
way  from  California  to  Mexico  City,  when 
be  felt  that  the  Spanish  Viceroy  was  taking 
an  attitude  adverse  to  the  continuance  of 
his  mission  program.  He  undertook  this 
Journey  even  when  he  was  sick  and  lame 
from  his  other  travels  within  California. 
Such  was  the  spirit  and  natxire  of  this  man 
that  he  returned  not  only  with  the  Vice- 
roy's approval  and  sanction,  but  also  with 
badly  needed  food  and  provisions.  This  Is 
Indicative  of  his  dedication  to  the  lofty  pur- 
pose he  had  set  before  himself. 

The  agricultural  paradise  that  is  now  the 
State  of  California  found  its  beginnings  with 
Padre  Serra.  As  he  worked  in  the  West,  on 
ovir  eastern  coast  blood  was  flowing  because 
man  oppressed  man  and  the  remedy  to  such 
oppression  lay  nowhere  else  but  in  a  re- 
course to  the  ultimate  rl^t  of  revolution — 
tbe  American  Revolution.  Padre  Serra's 
labor  ot  love  among  the  Indiana  was  already 
taking  root.  He  was  establishing  the  begin- 
nings of  an  orderly,  peaceful  society  where 
before  there  prevailed  only  the  harsh  law 
of  the  savage. 

Indeed,  Padre  Serra's  Impact  on  Califor- 
nia's history  Is  so  great  that  it  may  be  said 
that  the  State  itself  found  its  origin  in  his 
efforts,  his  work,  his  successes. 

The  people  ot  California  today  wish  to 
commem(x«te  the  asoth  anlversary  of  his 
birth  with  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative 
medal  in  his  honor  paid  for  solely  from 
private  funds.  Thiis,  my  colleague  from 
California  and  I  have  introduced  S.  743,  to 
authorise  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  "to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Padre 
Junlpero  Serra  250th  Anniversary  Associa- 
tion" such  national  commemorative  medals 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
factttre. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  way  to  reaffirm  the 
esteem  and  honor  in  which  the  citlaens  of 
California  hold  the  missionary  and  man. 
Padre  Junlpero  Serra,  who  left  an  indelible 
imprint  on  our  State. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I         Thomas  H.  Kucbkl. 
-^  VJS.  Senator. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  291).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rosrosz  or  thk  bjll 

S.  743  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Padre 
Junlpero  Serra  260th  Anniversary  Association 
not  more  than  300,000  national  medals  to 
commemorate  the  aSOth  anniversary  of  the 
Mrtb  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra. 

The  medals  would  bear  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined 
by  the  association  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  size  or 
sizes  of  the  medals  and  the  metals  from 
which  they  would  be  made  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
consiiltation  with  the  association.  The 
nn»<l^^i«  would  be  made  and  delivered  at  such 
times  as  mlg^t  be  required  by  the  associa- 


tion in  quantltlea  of  not  leas  than  3.000,  but 
no  medals  oould  be  made  after  Deconber  81. 
1964.  Tbe  medaU  would  Involve  no  cost  to 
the  United  States.  They  would  be  struck 
and  furnished  at  not  leas  tbaa  tbe  cost  of 
manufacture,  including  labor,  matierlals.  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  eq>enses. 
and  security  satisfactory  to  tbe  Director  oS 
the  Mint  would  be  required  to  be  furnished 
to  indemnify  tbe  United  States  for  the  full 
payment  of  such  cost. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  tor  a  repc»-t,  and  his  reply  has 
been  received  Indicating  no  obJeetl<»  to  the 
enactment  of  tbe  blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  743)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
conunemoration  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Padre 
Junlpero  Serra.  who  was  bom  tn  Majorca. 
Spain,  on  November  24.  1713.  and  came  to 
the  west  coast  in  1768  where  he  founded  the 
first  ten  missions,  which  became  the  nucleus 
of  civilization  in  what  is  now  California,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  strike  and  fumiah  to  the  Padre 
Junlpero  Serra  250th  Anniversary  Associa- 
tion not  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Padre 
Junlpero  Serra  250th  Anniversary  Associa- 
Uon  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry.  The  medals  shall  be  made 
and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  association  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals 
shall  be  made  after  December  31,  1964.  The 
medals  shall  be  conaidered  to  be  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3551 
of  the  Revised  Statutea. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of 
manufacture.  Including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses; and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  cost. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  is- 
sued pxirsuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

in   consultation   with  such  association. 

The  tiUe  waa  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  furnish  to  the  Padre  Junlpero 
Serra  250th  Anniversary  Association 
medals  in  commemoration  of  this  250th 
anniversary  of  his  birth." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


STRIKING  OP  MEDALS  IN  COM- 
MEMORATION OP  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  NEVADA  STATE- 
HOOD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  now  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bdlz]. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  Calendar  No.  271.  Senate  bill 
1125. 

The  mati(m  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
biU  (S.  1125)  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Nevada 
to  statehood  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  tor  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
commemcn-ation  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  Nevada  to 
statehood,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  strike  and  fiu-- 
nlsh  to  the  Nevada  Centennial  Commission 
not  more  than  twenty  thovisand  medals  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Nevada  Centennial 
Conamlsslon  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  medals  shsU 
be  made  of  silver  alloy  and  delivered  at  such 
times  as  may  be  required  by  the  commission 
In  quantities  of  not  less  than  two  thousand, 
but  no  medals  shall  be  made  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1964.  The  medals  shall  be  considered 
to  be  national  medals  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3561  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Ssc.  2.  The  secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  \i8e  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses; and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  cost. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  consultation  with 
such  commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recced  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  290).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pirsposx  or  the  sno. 

S.  1125  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasiU7  to  strike  and  furnish 
to  the  Nevada  Centennial  Commission  ap- 
propriate national  medals  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the^  admission  of 
Nevada  to  statehood  on  October  31,  1964. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  not  more  than 
20.000  national  medals  of  silver  alloy  be 
struck  and  furnished  to  the  Nevada  Cen- 
tennial Commission.  These  medals  would 
have  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  commission, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  size  or  sizes  of  tbe  medals 
would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion. The  medals  would  be  made  and  de- 
livered to  the  commission  at  such  times  as 
it  may  require,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
2,000,  but  no  medals  shall  be  made  after 
December  31,  1964.  The  striking  of  the 
medals  will  result  in  no  cost  to  the  United 
States,  and  security,  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint,  would  be  furnished  to 
indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  fuU  pay. 
ment  of  the  entire  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  a  report,  and  his  reply  has 
been  received,  indicating  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
a  State  to  membership  in  the  Union  is  an 
event  worthy  of  conunemoration  by  the  is- 
suance of  a  national  medal.    The  particiilar 


Importance  and  significance  of  the  admission 
of  Nevada  to  statehood  are  set  forth  in  the 
attached  statements  from  the  sponsors  of  the 
biU,  Messrs.  Bible  and  Cannon,  which  are 
printed  as  a  part  of  this  report. 

Statement  bt  Senatok  Alan  Bible  on  S.  1125, 
June  10,  1963 

It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treas\u-y  be  authorized  to  strike 
sUver  medallions  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Nevada 
to  statehood. 

Nevada  mines  yielded  almost  $1  bUlion,  and 
when  its  statehood  was  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  on  October  31,  1864,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  newest  member 
of  the  Union  would  contribute  greatly  to 
strengthening  the  Nation's  cause  at  a  time 
of  its  gravest  peril. 

The  fabulous  mines  of  the  Comstock  Lode 
in  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  Uved  up  to  the  wildest 
expectations,  and  the  wealth  from  this 
bonanza  played  a  vital  part  in  America's  his- 
tory, not  only  during  the  dark  hours  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  but  in  the  years 
which  followed. 

These  silver  medallions,  heralding  oiir 
centennial,  will  give  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  riches  of  Nevada's  gold  and 
silver  ores  made  statehood  possible.  The  im- 
portance of  mining  was  evidenced  even  before 
Nevada  was  welcomed  as  the  36th  State.  The 
Territorial  legislature,  in  1861,  adopted  a 
State  seal,  later  modified,  which  depicted 
mountains  with  a  stream  of  water  coursing 
down  their  sides  and  falling  on  the  overshot 
wheel  of  a  quartz  mlU  at  the  base.  In  tlie 
foreground  vras  a  miner,  leaning  on  a  pick 
and  holding  high  the  U.S.  flag. 

The  same  determination  portrayed  by  those 
early  miners  has  threaded  itself  through 
Nevada's  history  during  the  last  100  years 
as  generation  after  generation  have  con- 
tributed inuneasurably  to  the  world's  greatest 
democracy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  honorable  commit- 
tee wUl  see  fit  to  give  its  approval  to  this 
legislation,  and  that  the  Senate  wUl  like- 
wise ratify  the  action,  to  the  end  that  Ne- 
vada's centennial  observance  will  be  favored 
with  lasting  mementoes  of  a  grateful  Gov- 
ernment. 

Statement  or  Howako  W.  Cannon  in  Support 
or  S.   1125 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1125,  a  bill  to  provide 
fm  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
Nevada  to  the  Union.  I  urge  this  committee 
to  report  the  measure  favorably,  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done. 

As  the  conunittee  knows,  Nevada  gained 
statehood  October  31.  1864.  During  the  year 
1964,  the  people  of  my  State  expect  to  cele- 
brate, with  pageantry  and  conunemoration, 
this  centennial  event. 

Nevada,  appropriately,  has  been  known, 
historically,  as  the  silver  State.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  silver- 
producing  areas  of  all  times.  In  fact,  the 
revenue  resulting  from  silver  production  as- 
sisted Immeasurably  in  the  development  of 
the  West  and  in  the  indxistrial  expansion  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  Nevada  Legislatiire,  during  each  of  the 
last  three  sessions,  has  memorialized  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  silver 
coins  commemorating  this  event. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  matter 
can  be  reported  by  the  committee  without 
delay. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACT  OF 
1959  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  pi^oceed  to  the 


consideration  of  Calendar  No.  232.  Bouse 
bill  1819. 

"Hie  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
bill  (HJl.  1819)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959 
to  provide  additional  choice  of  health 
benefits  plans,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
poit  (No.  251),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  1819  provides  that  Federal  employee 
organizations  may  submit  health-l>enefit 
plans  to  the  UJ3.  CivU  Service  Commission 
for  consideration  so  that  these  plans  may  he 
included  among  those  comprising  the  Federal 
employees'  health  benefits  program.  The 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  (Public  Law  86-382)  stipulates  that 
group  health  insurance  plans  sponsored  by 
employee  organizations  must  have  been  in 
operation  for  at  least  1  year  in  order  to  be 
included  in  the  program.  This  biU  would 
eliminate  the  1  year's  experience  require- 
ment and  would  permit  the  inclusion  within 
the  program  of  employee  organization  health 
benefits  plans  which  are  submitted  to  the 
Commission  diirlng  the  year  1963. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act.  some 
employee  organizations  did  not  sponsor 
group  health  insurance  programs  for  their 
memt}er6hip.  Some  of  these  organizations 
now  wish  to  sponsor  such  plans  but  may  not 
have  their  proposed  plans  considered  because 
of  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  language 
of  the  enabling  act.  This  bill  would  remove 
those  limitations  and  provide  that  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  H.R.  1819  untU  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
win  accept  for  review  new  organization-spon- 
sored plans. 

HISTORY 

HH.  1819  would  have  an  effect  similar 
to  that  of  HJt.  10539  of  the  87th  Congress, 
which  was  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
on  Augtist  29,  1962.  This  measiu-e  passed 
the  House  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  and 
was  not  taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

statement 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  when  it  considered  legislation 
in  1959  to  establish  broad  group  health  in- 
surance coverage  for  all  Federal  employees, 
agreed  that  the  program  should  include  a 
Government-vrtde  service-benefit  plan,  a 
Government-wide  indenuilty-benefit  plan 
and  certain  comprehensive  medical  plans. 
Existing  at  the  time  were  group  health- 
benefit  plans  sponsored  by  recognized  em- 
ployee organizations  for  their  memberships. 
If  the  act  had  been  approved  without  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  these  programs,  the 
employee  plans  would,  in  effect,  liave  been 
forced  out  of  business,  since  no  provision 
would  have  been  made  for  the  contribution 
of  Federal  funds  as  part  of  the  employees' 
premltuns.  This  obviously  unacceptable 
effect  was  svoided  by  providing  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  existing  plans  would  be 
Included  with  those  directly  authorized  by 
the  act. 

Among  the  requirements  for  acceptance  of 
organizations  plans  was  (1)  that  they  have 
been  in  operation  on  July  1,  1959  (1  year 
prior  to  the  effective  date)  and  (2)  that  the 
sponsoring  organization  apply  for  approval 
as    a    carrier    prior    to   December   tl,    1950. 
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COST 

The  ClvU  Service  Conunlsslon  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  the  Initial  Inclusion  of  a 
new  plan  wo\ild  be  approximately  •20.000. 
Expected  also  Is  a  contintilng  cost  in  sub- 
sequent years  of  a  lesser  amount  per  year 
than  the  initial  cost. 
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SALE  OP  CERTAIN  MINERAL  INTER- 
ESTS IN  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  233,  House 
bill  1492. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HJl.  1492)  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  reserved  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  real  property 
owned  by  Jack  D.  Wishart  and  Juanita 
H.  Wishart. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
majority  leader  show  me  that  the  bill 
provides  for  payment  of  the  fair  market 
value? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

In  the  report,  the  following  is  stated: 

HJl.  1492  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  to  the  surface  owners 
of  a  tract  of  land  in  Florida,  embracing  ap- 
proximately 270  acres,  the  mineral  rights 
reserved  by  the  United  States.  The  price 
would  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  mineral 
rights,  plxis  the  costs  of  the  conveyance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
satisfied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1492)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoio  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  252),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PX7RPOSK  or  Bn.L 

HJl.  1492  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  to  the  surface  owners  of  a 
tract  of  land  In  Florida,  embracing  approxi- 
mately 270  acres,  the  mineral  rights  reserved 
by  the  United  States.  The  price  would  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  mineral  rights, 
plus  the  costs  of  the  conveyance. 

Thus,  enactment  of  HJl.  1492  would  call 
for  no  appropriation  nor  expenditxire  of 
Federal  funds.  The  Interior  Department 
report  states : 

"Our  Geological  Survey  states  that  the 
lands  are  located  in  the  outcrop  area  of  the 
Hawthorn  phosphate  formation  but  Is  sev- 
eral miles  east  of  the  general  trend  of  the 
hard  rock  phosphate  field.  Although  we 
have  no  Information  concerning  possible 
drilling  operations  on  these  or  adjacent 
lands,  the  remoteness  of  these  lands  from 
mineralized  areas  and  their  location  off  the 
edge  of  the  favorable  trend  area  for  com- 
mercial hard  rock  phosphate  production  tend 
to  indicate  that  the  lands  have  only  remote 
poesibllitles  for  mineral  development." 

TACTVAL  Airs  LSOAL  BACKOBOUND 

The  lands  which  are  the  subject  of  HJl. 
1492  and  S.  73  were  mortgaged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  July  10,  1942,  as  seciu-ity  for 
certain   loans  made   under   the   Bankhead- 


Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  In  January  1946 
the  lands  were  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
In  satisfaction  of  the  indebtedness.  Con- 
gress, in  directing  the  dl^Kteal  of  lands  ac- 
quired under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  re- 
quired, among  other  things,  that  the  United 
States  reserve  to  Itself  a  minimum  of  a  76- 
percent  Interest  in  all  minerals.  Piursuant 
to  that  statutory  authority  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  on  May  3.  1946,  sold  part 
of  the  property  Involved  to  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sims  and  part  of  the  property  to  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nichols,  reserving  to  the  United  States 
In  each  instance  a  75 -percent  Interest  in 
the  mineral  estate. 

The  act  of  September  6,  1960  (64  Stat. 
769;  7  U.S.C.  1033),  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  during  a  7-year  period, 
to  transfer  to  the  surface  owners  the  re- 
served mineral  estate  in  all  lands  of  the 
nature  Involved  in  HJl.  1492,  Including  those 
that  had  been  sold  to  the  Sims  and  Nichols 
families  In  1946.  The  committee  was  advised 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Issued  regiilatlons  in  February  of  1951  and 
In  general  circularized  information  concern- 
ing the  authorization  for  conveyance  of  the 
mineral  estate  to  the  surface  owners.  In  ad- 
dition, an  attempt  was  made  to  furnish  no- 
tice directly  to  those  known  to  be  Involved. 
However,  the  committee  was  advised  that  the 
records  do  not  disclose  whether  the  owners 
of  the  surface  of  the  lands  described  In 
H.R.  1492  actually  received  such  notification. 

The  authority  to  dispose  of  the  reserved 
mineral  estate  expired  September  0.  1957. 
after  which.  In  accordance  with  the  1960  act, 
the  administration  of  the  mineral  estate 
was  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  leasing  on  November  4,  1968.  Im- 
mediately prior  thereto,  on  August  23,  1968, 
the  property  Involved  In  H.R.  1492  was  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wishart  subject 
to  the  reservation  by  the  United  States  of  its 
75-percent  mineral  estate. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  recently 
when  construction  was  planned  on  the  prop- 
erty, it  was  discovered  that  the  minerals 
reservation  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
the  legal  right  to  issue  leases  to  third  parties 
for  exploration  for  and  extraction  of  any 
minerals  that  might  be  In  the  tract,  con- 
stitutes a  cloud  on  the  title  and  renders 
financing  difllcult. 

Thus,  the  reservation,  while  of  no  foresee- 
able or  probable  value  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, is  in  effect  preventing  development  of 
privately  owned  land.  The  committee  there- 
fore  recommends  enactment  of  H.R.    1492. 


TWO-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  BROAD- 
ENED   ELIGIBILITY    FOR    MORT- 
GAGE    INSURANCE     UNDER     NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  ACT 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  285,  House 
Joint  Resolution  467. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  467)  amend- 
ing section  221  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  extend  for  2  years  the  broad- 
ened eligibility  presently  provided  for 
mortgage  insurance  thereunder  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord.  in  connection  with  this 
joint  resolution,  certain  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report  on  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  304)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoid,  as  follows: 
iirrBODncTioN 
The  1961  Housing  Act  broadened  and  lib- 
eralized the  FHA  section  221  program  to  per- 
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mlt  the  Oommisstnner  of  the  ^3A  to  insure 
the  mortgages  secured  by  singls  and  multt- 
famlly  housing  constructed  for  low-  and 
modsrato-lnoonu  families.  Prior  to  tli«  1961 
act.  the  Commlsslcmer  was  authorlaed  to  in- 
stire  under  section  221  only  those  mortgages 
secured  by  single  and  multlfamlly  housing 
for  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  <Mr 
other  governmental  action.  Hie  Congress 
took  this  action  In  1961  because  of  the  vital 
need  for  safe,  decent,  and  adequate  housing 
by  the  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
of  this  Natlcm.  It  was  evident  at  that  time 
that  families  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
could  not  be  housed  decently  tmless  new 
FHA  programs  were  developed  that  would 
encourage  private  enterprise,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  to  serve  the  vast  hous- 
ing market  created  by  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  Thiu,  In  1961  the 
Commissioner  was  given  authority  to  Insure 
mortgages  secured  by  single  and  multlfamlly 
housing  constructed  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  on  a  3-year  experimental 
basis.  untU  July  1, 1963. 

The  purpose  for  the  3 -year  experimental 
program  was  to  give  ths  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  these  programs  after  3  years 
of  operation  to  determine  whether  they  were 
successfully  fulfilling  the  housing  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  groups.  Although 
the  programs  to(A  a  little  more  time  than 
originally  expected  to  become  popular  with 
private  enterprise  groups,  interest  in  the  pro- 
grams has  increased  slgiiiflcantly  in  the  re- 
cent past  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
seems  to  be  most  favorable.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  committee  feels  that  the 
programs  should  be  continued  for  another 
2-year  period  prior  to  giving  consideration 
toward  making  them  permanent. 
PVBP08X  or  acBOLunoN 

Ho\ise  Joint  Resolution  467  would  provide 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  FHA  sections  221 
(d)  (2)  and  221(d)  (4),  as  they  apply  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  there  Is  no  termination  date  for 
these  sections  as  they  apply  to  displaced 
families.  The  committee  unanimously  re- 
ports House  Joint  Resolution  467,  and  urges 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill  promptly 
so  that  it  can  reach  the  President's  desk  for 
signature  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of 
July  1, 1963. 

LOW-    AND    IIODERATZ-INCOMK    SALES    PSOGXAM 
(SEC.    Sai(D>  (2)> 

The  section  221(d)(2)  program  of  sales 
housing  for  low  or  moderate  Income  families 
was  enacted  to  provide  home  ownership  for 
families  of  low-  and  -moderate-income. 
Existing  law  authorizes  FHA  Insurances  of 
mortgages  on  slngle-f  sonily  homes,  both  new 
and  existing,  in  amounts  of  up  to  $11.0(X). 
except  that  in  high -cost  areas  the  celling 
may  be  as  high  as  $15,000.  The  maximum 
term  of  the  mortgage  is  35  years,  except 
that  where  necessary  to  enable  the  home- 
buying  family  to  qualify  on  the  basis  of 
monthly  payments,  the  Commissioner  may 
extend  the  maxlmiun  maturity  up  to  40 
years.  Currently  the  Interest  rate  Is  5»^ 
percent  plus  an  additional  one-half  of  1 
percent  mortgage  Insurance  premium.  The 
minimum  downpayment  under  the  law  is 
3  percent  which  may  include  closing  costs. 

During  1962  the  section  221(d)(2)  sales 
housing  program  was  second  In  volume 
among  the  FHA  home  mortgage  Insurance 
programs.  Only  the  regular  FHA  section 
203(b)  home  program  exceeded  the  221(d) 
(2)  volume.  The  program  rose  to  more 
than  three  times  its  volume  in  1961.  New 
construction  mortgages  doubled  in  1962  (up 
to  10,443  units)  and  Insurance  on  existing 
homes  rose  from  2,296  units  to  12,951  units. 
During  the  first  3  months  of  1963,  applica- 
tions have  been  received  for  insurance  of 
8.692  mortgages  (both  new  and  existing 
housing)  under  this  program.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  program  Is  help- 


ing to  provide  housing  for  low-  and  modw- 
at«-lnoome  f  amiUas  and  that  tt  should  be 
oobtlnued. 

LOW-      AND      MOOBUTB-IMGOICB     ICULTirAMILT 
PBOOBAIC   (FHA  SBC.  SSl (D)(4)) 

Under  the  section  221  (d)  (4)  program,  rent- 
al housing  Is  provided  for  low-  or  moderate- 
income  families.  Mortgages  on  private  rental 
housing  can  be  insured  In  amotmts  up  to 
90  percent  of  estimated  replacement  cost  in 
the  case  of  new  construction.  Section  221 
(d)  (4)  can  be  used  for  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing rental  housing. 

In  1962,  nine  mortgages  on  multlfamlly 
housing  projects  were  Insured  under  the 
(d)  (4)  program.  During  the  first  3  months 
of  1963,  applications  for  insurance  under 
the  rental  housing  program  that  would  be 
continued  by  this  resolution  have  been  re- 
ceived for  6  new  projects  with  772  units. 
This  niunber  of  applications  in  a  p«iod 
of  only  3  months  shows  the  growing  inter- 
est in  this  program  and  the  need  for  Its 
extension. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  274,  and  that  the  measures  on  the 
calendar  be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  granted.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  items  In  sequence. 


AMENDMENT  TO  STREET  READ- 
JUSTMENT ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  995)  to  amend  the  Street 
Readjustment  Act  of  the  District  ^ 
Columbia  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
close  all  or  part  of  a  street,  road,  high- 
way, or  alley  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  an  approved  redevelop- 
ment or  urban  renewal  plan,  without 
regard  to  the  notice  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Street  Readjustment  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  December  15,  1932  (47 
Stat.  747;  UUe  7.  ch.  4.  D.C.  Code.  1961  edi- 
tion), is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

"SBC.  11.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  whenever  any  redevel- 
opment plan  or  urban  renewal  plan  approved 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbla  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
In  the  Act  approved  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat. 
790) ,  as  amended  (sec.  5-705,  D.C.  Code,  1961 
edition),  reqxiires  the  closing  of  all  or  part 
of  any  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
are  authorized  to  order  the  closing  of  such 
street,  road,  highway,  or  alley,  or  such  part 
of  a  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley,  as  the  case 
may  be.  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sectlohs  2  and  4  of  thU  Act,  if  they  find 
that  t'he  District  of  Ckjlumbla  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  has  acquired  title  to  all  or  a 
major  part  of  the  properties  abutting  said 
street,  road,  highway,  or  alley,  or  said  part 


of  a  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley,  and.  with 
respect  to  such  of  the  said  abutting  proper- 
ties as  may  not  have  been  so  acquired,  th« 
said  Agency  has  obtained  and  fumlahad  to 
the  said  Commissioners  the  written  consent 
of  the  owners  of  such  properties  to  the  dos- 
ing of  such  street,  road,  hli^way,  or  alley, 
or  such  part  of  a  street,  road,  highway,  or 
alley. 

"(b)  No  public  way  or  part  of  a  public  way 
may  be  ordered  closed  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  unless 
the  Commissioners,  in  giving  notice  of  the 
public  hearing  to  be  held  oa  a  redevelopment 
plan  or  urban  renewal  plan,  ahall  have  In- 
cluded in  such  notice  a  statement  of  their 
intention  to  (xder  the  closing  of  all  or  part 
of  certain  specified  pubUc  ways  within  th« 
area  or  areas  covered  by  any  such  plan." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  293).  explaining  the  ptuposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  expedite  the 
closing  of  public  streets  and  ways,  and  parts 
thereof,  embraced  wholly  within  urban  re- 
newal plans  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  In  accordance  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945. 

Section  2  of  the  Street  Readjustment  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (47  8Ut.  748; 
sec.  7-402,  District  of  Columbia  Cods.  1961 
ed.)  establishes  the  following  requirements 
with  respect  to  notice  of  the  prc^xised  closing 
of  a  public  way: 

"The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
hmabla  shall  cause  public  notice  of  intention 
to  be  given  by  advertisement  for  not  less  than 
fourteen  consecutive  days,  exclusive  oi  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  in  a  dally  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  printed  and  published 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  effect 
that  a  pubUc  hearing  will  be  held  at  a  time 
and  place  stated  in  the  notice  for  the  hear- 
ing of  objections,  if  any,  to  such  closing. 
The  said  Ck>nunissioners  shall,  not  later  than 
fourteen  days  in  advance  of  such  hearing, 
serve  notice  of  such  hearing,  in  writing,  by 
registered  mall,  on  each  owner  of  property 
abutting  the  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley, 
or  part  thereof,  proposed  to  be  closed,  or  if 
the  owner  cannot  be  located  the  advertise- 
ment provided  for  above  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  legal  notice.  At  such  hearing  a 
map  showing  the  proposed  closing  shall  be 
exhibited,  and  the  property  owners  or  their 
representatives,  and  any  other  persons  in- 
terested, shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard." 

Section  4  of  the  same  act  provides  that: 

"If,  after  such  hearing,  the  Commissioners 
are  of  the  opinion  that  any  street,  road, 
highway,  or  alley  or  part  thereof,  should  be 
closed,  they  shall  prepare  an  order  closing 
the  same  and  shall  cause  public  notice  of 
such  order  to  be  given  by  advertisement  for 
fourteen  consecutive  days,  exclusive  of  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays,  in  at  least  two  dally 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  printed 
and  published  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  shall  serve  a  copy  of  such  order  on  each 
property  owner  abutting  the  street,  road. 
highway,  or  alley,  or  part  thereof,  propoeed 
to  be  closed  by  such  order,  and  copy  of  such 
order  shall  be  served  on  the  owners  In  person 
or  by  registered  mall  delivered  at  the  last 
known  residence  of  such  owners,  or  if  the 
owner  cannot  be  located  the  advertisement 
provided  for  above  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
legal  notice;  or  If  he  be  a  nonresident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  sending  a  copy 
thereof  by  registered  mall  to  his  last  know 
place  of  address:  Provided,  That  if  no  objec- 
tion in  writing  be  made  to  the  Commission- 
ers by   any   party   Interested  within   thirty 
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any  public  way  not  embraced  in  any  such 
plan,  the  closing  of  which  would  continue 
to  be  subject  to  all  the  notice  provisions  of 
the  Street  Readjustment  Act. 

There  vras  no  opposition  to  the  bill  at  a 
hearing  conducted  before  the  Bxislness  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  &Iay  3,  1963. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia favor  passage  of  the  bill  and  its  en- 
actment will  not  result  in  additional  expense 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  "LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT"  AND  "FIRE  AND  CASUALTY 
ACT"  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  bill  cH.R.  1937)  to  amend  the  act 
known  as  the  "Life  Insurance  Act"  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  June 
19,  1934,  and  the  act  known  as  the  "Fire 
and  Casualty  Act"  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, approved  October  3,  1940,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rccord  an  excerpt  trom  the  report 
(No.  294) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make  the 
District  of  Coltnnbla  perjury  statute  appli- 
cable to  those  persons  who  make  false  state- 
ments under  oath  when  applying  for  licensee 
or  renewal  of  licenses  as  Insurance  agents  and 
brokers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  legislation  is  made  necessary  by  a 
recent  decision  of  the  n.S.  court  of  Appeals 
(Helaon  v.  V.S..  UjB.CA.  DC.  No.  16726  de- 
cided January  12,  1961)  which  held  that  a 
person  swearing  falsely  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance  in  an  application  for  agent's 
license  was  not  subject  to  the  perjury  statute 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  In  a 
memorandiun  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  dated  January  16,  1961, 
reported  as  f  oUows : 

"The  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  bill  arises 
from  the  decision  •  •  •  of  the  U.8.  court 
ot  appeals  in  the  Nelson  case.  *  *  *  In  that 
case,  it  was  decided  that  a  person  swearing 
falsely  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
in  applying  for  an  agent's  license  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

"The  danger  to  the  public  in  the  present 
situation  is  obvious  from  the  facts  of  the 
case  *  *  *.  Nelson  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Insurance  a  license  to  act  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  life  ins\irance 
agent.  In  his  application  he  falsely  swore 
that  he  had  never  been  convicted  of  any 
offense  against  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbla,  or  of  any  other  jurisdiction. 
Actually,  at  the  time  of  his  application  he 
had  recently  been  paroled  from  the  peniten- 
tiary where  he  had  served  a  sentence  upon 
conviction  of  a  felony  involving  a  money 
transaction,  and  he  was  still  reporting  to  the 
parole  officer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  business  of  insurance  Is  a  highly  tech- 
nical one,  which  Is  not  understood  by  the 
average  policyholder  •  •  •  (who)  •  •  •  may 
easily  be  deceived  and  defrauded  by  a  dis- 
honest salesman.  There  Is  obvious  danger 
to  the  public  •  •  •  in  the  situation  •  •  • 
whereby  felons  may  not  be  convicted  of  per- 
jury when  they  are  found  to  have  obtained 
licenses  through  false  representations." 

The  District  of  Columbia  perjury  statute, 
applicable  under  the  proposed  bill,  Is  found 
at  section  858  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1329;  sec.  22-2501,  DC.  Code, 


1951,  ed.) ,  and  provides  a  penalty,  upon  con- 
viction, of  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
for  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  10  years. 
The  perjury  statute  has  already  been  made 
applicable  by  the  Congreas  to  certain  viola- 
tions of  the  insurance  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  section  27  Of  chapter  n  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (72  Stat. 
21;  sec.  35-426,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.,  supp. 
vm),  and  at  section  9  of  chapter  II  of  said 
act  (48  Stat.  1132;  sec.  35-408,  D.C.  Code. 
1961  ed.).  The  former  provision  declares 
that  any  person  testifying  falsely  under  oath 
at  a  Superintendent's  hearing  to  determine 
whether  a  license  should  be  siispended  or  re- 
voked "shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
perjury."  The  latter  provision  states  that 
any  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 
any  insurance  company  who  willfully  and 
knowingly  makes  oath  to  any  false  annual 
statement  or  other  statement  required  by 
law  "shall  be  guilty  of  perjury." 

The  proposed  bill  makes  no  change  in 
these  sections.  It  adds  the  penalty  of  per- 
jury in  the  additional  cases  of  false,  sworn 
statements  in  applications  for  agents'  and 
brokers'  licenses  and  applications  for  re- 
newal of  such  licenses. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  favor  the  biU 
and  its  enactment  will  not  result  in  addi- 
tional expense  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  identical  biU  (S.  2356)  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  87th  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ACT  ESTABLISH- 
INO  A  SMALL  CLAIMS  AND  CON- 
CnjATION  BRANCH  IN  THE 
MUNICIPAL  COURT  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  489)  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  5, 1938,  establishing  a  small  claims 
and  conciliation  branch  in  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ttssembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  establishing  a 
small  claims  and  conciliation  branch  in  the 
miuiiclpal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  improving  the  administration  of  justice 
In  small  cases  and  providing  assistance  to 
needy  litigants,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  6, 1938,  as  amended  (52  Stat. 
106:  DC.  Code,  1961  edition,  sec.  ll-806(g)), 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  vrord 
"action"  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided. That  where  in  any  case  controlled  by 
any  other  statute  a  greater  or  lesser  time 
for  hearing  is  specified  by  such  other  statute, 
such  other  si>ecifled  period  of  time  shall  be 
controlling". 

Sec.  3.  ITie  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(g)  of  section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "herein"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "therein". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(>o.  295) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
MU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
;as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  an 
inconsistency  between  two  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  actions  in  the  small  claims  and 
conciliation  branch  of  the  co\u^  now  desig- 
nated the  District  of  Coliunbla  court  of 
general  sessions  (formerly  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla). 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  5  of  the  act 
creating  the  small  claims  and  conciliation 
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branch  in  the  municipal  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (act  of  Mar.  5.  1938.  as 
amended,  52  Stat.  105),  which  relates  to 
time  for  hearing  of  small  claims,  provides: 

"(g)  The  clerk  shall  furnish  the  plaintiff 
with  the  memorandiun  of  the  day  and  hour 
set  for  the  hearing,  which  time  shall  be  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  action:  All 
actions  filed  in  this  branch  shall  be  return- 
able herein. 

However,  section  7  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  approved  May  25,  1954,  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  123>,  provides  in  part  as 
follows: 

"Section  7.  Service  of  Process  on  Non- 
resident. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  coiurt  in  which  the  action  is  pending 
may  order  such  continuances  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  afford  the  defendant  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  defend  the  action,  and  no 
judgment  by  default  in  any  such  action  shall 
be  granted  until  at  least  twenty  days  shall 
have  elapsed  after  service  upon  the  defend- 
ant, as  hereinabove  provided,  of  a  copy  of 
the  process  and  notice  of  service  of  said  proc- 
ess upon  the  Commissioners." 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  occasion  to 
file  a  relatively  large  number  of  cases  against 
nonresident  motorists  in  the  small  claims 
branch  of  the  municipal  coxu-t,  and  in  these 
cases,  in  view  of  the  conflicting  provisions  of 
law  quoted  above,  the  question  has  arisen 
as  to  which  statutory  period  of  time  is  appli- 
cable. 

Presently,  the  clerk  of  the  small  claims 
branch  sets  as  return  day  for  all  actions  the 
14th  day  from  the  date  on  which  suit  is  filed, 
in  accordance  with  the  statute  governing  the 
operations  of  the  small  claims  branch. 
However,  in  motor  vehicle  operation  cases 
involving  nonresident  defendants,  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  secure 
a  continuance  on  the  retwn  date  to  comply 
with  the  longer  time  limitation  of  the  Safety 
ResponslbUity  Act.  Thus,  the  plaintiff's 
attorney  and  the  court's  clerical  staff  are 
burdened  with  the  work  of  providing  two, 
and  sometimes  three,  trial  dates  In  the  same 
case. 

S.  489  seeks  to  reconcile  the  Inconsistent 
provisions  of  these  two  statutes  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  amending  the  act  establish- 
ing the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch 
of  the  municipal  court,  to  provide  that  the 
15-day  maximum  period  between  the  date  of 
filing  of  an  action  and  the  date  of  hearing 
shall  not  apply  in  any  case  controlled  by 
another  statute  specifying  a  greater  or  lesser 
period  of  time. 

At  a  public  hearing  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Judiciary  on  May  22,  1963, 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  expressed  their  approval  of  this 
bill.  The  conunlttee  was  also  Informed  that 
the  judges  of  the  District  »f  Coliunbla  court 
of  general  sessions  favor  enactment  of  the 
measure.  No  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
expressed. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  Involve  no 
additional  expense  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government. 


ELIMINATION  OP  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  ALPHABETICAL  FILE  ON 
LIENS  ON  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND 
TRAILERS  IN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  490)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2.  1940,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
recording  of  liens  on  motor  vehicles  and 
trailers  registered  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, so  as  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  an  alphabetical  file  on  such 
liens  be  maintained  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 


read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  th€  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  recording  and  releasing  of  liens  by 
entries  on  certificates  of  title  for  motor 
vehicles  and  trailers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  July  2.  1940,  as  amended 
(64  Stat.  736,  738;  sec.  40-706,  D.C.  Code, 
1951  edition),  is  amended  by  striking  from 
the  sixth  sentence  "each  of  two  cards"  and 
"cards"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  re- 
spectively "a.  card"  and  "card",  and  by  strik- 
ing from  the  eighth  sentence  "each  of  the 
said  cards"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  said  card". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  such  Act  approved 
July  2,  1940  (sec.  40-707.  D.C.  Code,  1951 
edition),  is  amended  by  striking  "cards" 
wherever  such  word  appears  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
card",  and  by  striking  "each  of  said  cards" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "said  card". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  such  Act  approved  July 
2.  1940  (sec.  40-708,  D.C.  Code,  1951  edition) , 
is  amended  by  striking  from  the  second 
sentence  "each  of  the  cards"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  card",  and  by  striking 
from  the  third  sentence  "each  of  the  cards" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  said  card". 

Sec.  4.  Section  11  of  such  Act  approved 
July  2,  1940  (sec.  40-711,  D.C.  Code,  1951 
edition),  is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
first  sentence  "each  of  the  cards"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  card",  and  by 
striking  from  the  last  sentence  "cards"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "card". 

Sec.  5.  Section  13  of  such  Act  approved 
July  2,  1940  (sec.  40-713,  D.C.  Code,  1951 
edition) ,  is  amended  by  striking  "files  where- 
in be  shall  file  one  set  of  the  cards  herein- 
before described  alphabetically  under  the 
name  of  owner  and  the  other",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  file  wherein  he  shall  file 
a  set  of  cards  hereinbefore  described". 

Sec  6.  Alphabetical  files  established  and 
maintained  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  13  of  such  Act  approved 
July  2,  1940,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  296) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  490) 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  2,  1940,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  recording  of  liens  on  motor 
vehicles  and  trailers  registered  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  alphabetical  file  on  such  liens 
be  maintained,  after  full  consideration,  re- 
port favorably  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recoDunend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  pvirpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  2,  1940,  which  requires  the  recording 
and  releasing  of  liens  by  entries  on  certifi- 
cates of  title  for  motor  vehicles  and  trailers 
registered  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  Pro- 
vision is  made  in  such  act  for  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  two  card 
files,  one  an  alphabetical  file,  the  other  a  file 
by  trade  name  and  engine  number  of  motor 
vehicles  and  trade  name  and  serial  number  of 
trailers.  The  alphabetical  file  maintained  by 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  is  in  addition  to  an 
alphabetical  file  carrying  identical  informa- 
tion maintained  in  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  is  maintaining  two  alphabeti- 
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cal  files  relating  to  aliens  on  motor  vehicles 
and  trailers,  the  committee  believes  it  would 
be  desirable  both  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
serving space  and  of  saving  the  services  of 
personnel  if  one  of  the  two  alphabetical  files 
could  be  eliminated.  Accordingly,  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  is  rectHxunended  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  it  wlU  amend  the  act  of  July  2,  1940,  and 
thereby  allow  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  to  dis- 
pense with  the  maintenance  of  an  alpha- 
betical file. 

Enactment  of  S.  490  will  result  in  a  saving 
to  the  District  both  in  terms  of  space  and  in 
terms  of  personnel  services. 

An  identical  bill  (S.  3013)  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  87th  Congress,  but  failed  of  enact- 
ment in  the  Hoiise. 


INCREASE  IN  JURISDICTION  OF  MU- 
NICIPAL COURT  FOR  DISTRKTT  OF 
COLUMBIA  IN  CIVIL  ACTIONS 

The  bill  (HJl.  3537)  to  increase  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  civil  actions, 
to  change  the  names  of  the  court,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  297) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  Increase  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  mvmicipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  civil  actions,  to  change  the  name 
of  that  coiirt  and  the  name  of  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes. 

A  similar  bill,  HJt.  12708,  was  the  subject 
of  public  hearings  by  this  committee  diu-lng 
the  87th  Congress.  Endorsing  enactment 
were  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Bvireau  of  the  Budget,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  Association,  the  Washington  Bar 
Association,  and  the  chief  judges  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  (3ol\unbia, 
the  municipal  court  of  appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  VS.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Cir- 
cuit. 

During  consideration  of  HJt.  12708  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  measure  was 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide for  a  25-mile  subpena  jurisdiction  for 
the  newly  named  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions,  in  lieu  of  the  100-mlle 
subpena  jurisdiction  provided  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Subsequent  to  acceptance  by  the  House  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  a  clerical  error  oc- 
curred in  the  bill's  enrollment.  Therefore, 
the  enrolled  bill  as  signed  by  the  President, 
provided  for  subpenas  to  be  served  within  a 
100-mile  radius  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
rather  than  the  26-miIe  subpena  jurisdiction 
limitation  approved  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  The  bill,  as  signed,  was  promul- 
gated as  Public  Law  87-873   (76  Stat.  1171). 

Although  the  enactment  of  H.R.  12708, 
now  Identified  as  Public  Law  87-873.  em- 
bodies a  subpena  provision  that  was  not 
passed  by  the  Congress,  both  the  municipal 
court  and  the  Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  began  operating  on 
January  1,  1963,  under  authority  of  the  pub- 
lic law,  and  proceeded  to  change  their  names 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals,  respectively.     Apparently  these 
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AMENDMENT  TO  DIBHUCT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA BUSINESS  CORPORATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJt.  4330)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
ammdments  on  page  4,  after  line  16,  to 
strike  out: 

(5)  Section  99  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  Without  excluding  other  activities 
which  may  not  constitute  transacting  busi- 
ness In  the  District,  a  foreign  corporation 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  transacting 
business  In  the  District  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  by  reason  of  carrying  on  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  activities  In  the  Dis- 
trict: 

"(1)  maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  suit  or  any  sdmlnlstratlve  or  arbitration 
proceeding,  or  effecting  the  settlement  there- 
of of  the  settiement  of  claims  or  disputes: 
"(3)  coUectlng  Its  debts,  taking  security 
few  the  same,  or  enforcing  any  rights  In  prop- 
erty securing  the  same; 

"(3)  appointing  or  maintaining  an  agent 
for  the  solicitation  of  business  not  to  be 
transacted  In  the  District; 

"(4)   selling     personal     property     to     the 
United  States  within  the  District  unless  a 
contract  for  such  sale  Is  accepted  by   the 
seller  within  the  District  or  such  property 
Is  delivered  from  the  stock  of  the  seller  with- 
in the  District  for  vise  within  the  District; 
"(5)   holding  meetings  of  Its  directors  or 
shareholders  or  carrying  on  other  activities 
concerning  its  internal  affairs; 
"(6)  voting  the  stock  of  any  corporation; 
"(7)  maintaining  bank  accounts: 
"(8)   maintaining   offices   or   agencies    for 
the  transfer,  exchange,  and  registration  of 
Its  sectirities;  or  appointing  and  maintaining 
trustees  or  depositaries  with  relation  to  Its 
securities: 

"(9)  effecting  sales  through  Independent 
contractors; 

"(10)  conducting  an  Isolated  transaction 
completed  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  and 
not  in  the  course  of  a  nxmiber  of  repeated 
transactions  of  Uke  nature. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
amenability  of  any  foreign  corporation  to  the 
service  of  any  process,  notice,  or  demand  to 
which  such  corporation  would  be  amenable 
without  reference  to  the  provlsiont.  of  such 
subsection  (b),  or  as  affecting  the  liabilities, 
duties,  or  obligations  of  any  foreign  corpora- 
tion under  amy  Act  of  Congress  (other  than 
this  Act)  or  any  regulation  in  force  In  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

On  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
14,  to  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert  "(5)": 
at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to  strike  out 
"(7)"  and  insert  "(6)";  on  page  7.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3.  to  strike  out  "(8)" 
and  insert  "(7) ";  on  page  8,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  17.  to  strike  out  "(9)"  and 
Insert  "(8)";  on  page  10,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  25,  to  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
Insert  "(9)";  on  page  11,  line  8,  after 
"(21)",  to  strike  out  "for";  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  "foreign",  to  strike  out 
"$1."  "  and  insert  "such  fee  as  they  may, 
from  time  to  time,  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonable," ";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
to  strike  out  "(11)"  and  insert  "(10)": 
on  page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
to  strike  out  "(12)  "and  Insert  "(11)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  17,  to  strike  out 
"(13)"  and  insert  "(12)";  on  page  14.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  10,  to  strike  out 


"(14))  and  insert  "(13)":  wad  at  the 
top  of  page  15.  to  Insert  a  new  sectian,  as 
follows: 

Sac.  3.  This  Act  Shan  become  effective  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  298),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  pini>oee  of  HJl.  4330.  as  amended,  is 
to  amend  the  District  of  Colimibla  Business 
CorpOTatlon  Act  (June  8,  1964.  68  SUt.  179). 
so  as  to  Improve  such  act  through  clarifying 
language  and  also  by  making  certain  sub- 
stantive changes  that  will  bring  it  into 
greater  conformity  with  the  Model  Business 
Corporation  Act  prepared  by  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Biuiness  Corpo- 
ration Act  was  enacted  Into  law  In  1964.  Fol- 
lowing Its  enactment,  the  Bar  Association 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  through  Its 
corporation  law  conunlttee,  has  studied  con- 
tinuously the  Corporate  Act  to  determine  Its 
effectiveness  In  actual  operation.  During 
the  Interim,  the  bar  association  has  recom- 
mended several  amendments  to  the  basic 
statute  which  the  Congress  enacted  into 
law  in  1967  and  1969. 

H.R.  4330,  as  amended,  is  the  product  of 
several  years  study  by  the  Corporation  Law 
Committee  of  the  Bar  Association.  The  bUl 
represents  the  third,  and  possibly  the  last 
major  set  of  changes  to  the  basic  statute. 
The  changes  sought  by  this  legislation  will 
bring  the  District  Corporation  Act  Into 
greater  conformity  with  the  Model  Business 
Corporation  Act  prepared  by  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

At  a  hearing  held  by  the  Judldary  Sub- 
committee on  May  32,  1963,  testimony  was 
received  in  support  of  this  legislation  from 
a  representative  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla.  the  Superintendent  of 
Corporations,  and  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  ColumbU. 
sacnoN-BT-SBcnoN  amaltsis 
Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section  4(h) 
of  the  act  by  providing  expressly  that  corpo- 
rations organized  under   the  act  may  not 
plead  usury.    This  defines  more  clearly  the 
*3pitent  of  the  present  statute  which  provides 
(that  corporations  may  borrow  money  "with- 
out regard  to  the  restrictions  of  any  usury 
law." 

Section  3  of  the  bill  adds  new  subsections 
to  section  11  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the 
registered  agent  of  a  domestic  corporation, 
for  his  own  purposes,  may  change  the  address 
of  the  registered  office  of  the  corp<»ation  by 
filing  required  statements. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  13(b) 
of  the  act  to  provide  that  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  an  agent  of  a  domestic  corporation 
upon  whom  process  against  such  corporation 
may  be  served  in  the  additional  instances 
whenever.  ( 1 )  after  reasonable  dUlgence,  the 
registered  agent  of  the  corporation  cannot  be 
found  at  the  registered  address  of  the  cori>o- 
ration;  and  (3)  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
of  any  domestic  corporation  shall  be  re- 
voked. The  subsection  as  rewritten  elimi- 
nates the  last  sentence  of  the  present  subsec- 
tion which  provides  that  such  service  had 
cm  the  Commissioners  "shall  be  rettunable 
In  not  less  than  SO  days"  since  the  Federal 
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Riiles  of  Civil  Procedure,  applicable  in  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  govern 
the  service  of  process  on  corporations. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sentence 
to  section  33  of  the  act  providing  that  absent 
any  restriction  In  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion or  bylaws,  the  directors  of  a  corporation 
by  affirmative  majority  vote  may  establish 
compensation  for  directors  for  services  to  the 
corporation. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  section  3  of 
the  act  by  striking  out  the  proviso  that  "no 
corporation  may  be  organized  under  the  act 
unless  the  place  where  it  conducts  Its  prin- 
cipal business  Is  located  within  the  District 
of  Coliunbla." 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  section  71(b) 
of  the  act  so  as  to  require  that  if  a  corpora- 
tion, which  results  from  a  merger  or  a  con- 
solidation of  a  foreign  or  domestic  corpora- 
tion. Is  governed  by  the  laws  of  some  other 
State  then  it  must  advise  the  Commissioners 
of  a  post  office  address  to  which  the  Com- 
missioners may  mail  a  copy  of  any  process 
against  the  corporation  that  is  served  upon 
them. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  section  107 
of  the  act  to  permit  the  registered  agent 
of  a  foreign  corporation  to  change  the  ad- 
dress of  the  registered  office  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  resident  agent  of  a  domestic 
corporation  may  do  under  section  3  of  this 
bill. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  amends  section  108 
of  the  act  so  that  the  wording  of  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  service  of  process  on  for- 
eign corporations  conforms  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  provisions  of  section  13  of 
the  act  relating  to  service  of  process  on 
domestic  corporations.  Also,  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  (providing  that  "Any 
services  so  had  on  the  Commissioners  shall 
be  returnable  in  not  less  than  30  days:  Pro- 
rided,  however.  That,  it  a  period  of  less 
than  or  greater  than  30  days  is  prescribed 
by  law  or  by  rules  of  a  court  In  the  Dis- 
trict or  the  rules  or  regulations  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict, such  prescribed  period  shall  govern") 
Is  eliminated  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  are  applicable  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  amends  section  131(b) 
of  the  act  so  to  authorize  two  additional 
changes,  namely:  (1)  A  charge  upon  a  resi- 
dent agent  who  files  a  statement,  of  change 
of  address  of  a  foreign  or  domestic  corpora- 
tion, in  the  amount  of  S5  plus  $1  for  each 
corporation  listed  In  the  statement,  and  (3) 
a  charge  of  a  reasonable  fee  to  be  set  by  the 
Conunlssloners  f<»r  the  furnishing  of  a  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  status  of  a  corporation, 
or  as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a 
fact  relating  to  a  corporation. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 137  of  the  act  ( 1 )  by  changing  the  lan- 
guage In  order  to  make  the  provisions  rela- 
tive to  the  filing  of  petitions  for  reinstating 
proclaimed  corporations  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  filing  of  other  cor- 
porate papers. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 130(a)  of  the  act  so  as  to  p«mlt  a  resi- 
dent agent  to  resign  despite  the  fact  that 
the  corporation  may  not  have  paid  all  fees, 
charges,  and  penalties  which  the  corporation 
is  required  to  pay. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 136  of  the  act  so  as  to  permit  action 
to  be  taken  by  a  board  of  directors  or  com- 
mittee thereof,  by  unanimous  written 
consent  without  the  requirement  of  a  meet- 
ing. In  the  same  manner  that  stockhold- 
ers are  presently  permitted  by  section  136 
to  act  without  a  formal  meeting.  This 
amendment  will  bring  the  section  into  con- 
formity with  other  State  corporation  stat- 
utes. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  wlU  add  a  new 
provision  to  the  act  which  wlU  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  verifying  documents  un- 
der  oath,   but   will   impose  penalties  upon 


any  person  who  signs  any  Instrument  de- 
livered to  the  Commissioners  knowing  it 
to  contain  a  misstatement  of  fact. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  it  may 
be  cited  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  Amendments  of  1963. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  ef- 
fective date  shall  be  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 


DISTRICTT     OP    COLUMBIA     PUBLIC 
OPP-STREET   PARKING  FACILITY 

The  biU  (S.  1401)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  acquire,  construct,  operate,  and 
regulate  a  public  off-street  parking  fa- 
cility was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  acquire  a  portion  of  the  real  properties 
in  square  2673  located  between  Fourteenth 
Street,  Fifteenth  Street,  Irving  Street,  and 
Columbia  Road  Northwest,  for  the  purposes 
of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  operating 
a  public  off-street  parking  facility. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners,  within  the 
limits  of  appropriations  by  Congress  there- 
for, are  authorized  to  exercise  all  powers  set 
forth  in  the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  necessary  and  con- 
venient to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sbc.  3.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  payable  from  the  spe- 
cial account  in  the  highway  fund,  which 
special  account  was  created  by  section  7  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1943.  as  amended  by 
section  601  of  the  Act  approved  March  3, 
1963  (76  Stat.  18).  are  hereby  authorized. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  299),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Ck>Ium- 
bia.  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1401) 
to  authorize  the  Comnalssloners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  acquire,  construct,  op- 
erate, and  regulate  a  public  off-street  park- 
ing facility,  after  full  consideration,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bUl  do  pass. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Conunlssioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  acquire  a  portion  of  the  real  properties 
in  square  2673.  bounded  by  14th.  15th,  and 
Irving  Streets  and  Columbia  Road  NW.,  with 
the  Intent  of  developing  and  maintaining 
a  public  offstreet  parking  facility  thereon 
for  approximately  110  motor  vehicles. 

The  properties  to  be  acquired  under  the 
authority  of  the  bill  are  located  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  so-called  Columbia  Heights 
business  area  and  consists  of  18  lots.  All 
the  lots  with  the  exception  of  one.  are  inte- 
rior lots  located  generally  behind  the  Savoy 
Theater  building.  The  single  exterior  lot  is 
occupied  by  a  store  with  a  35-foot  frontage 
on  14th  Street. 

The  entire  area  to  be  acquired  consists  of 
39.673  square  feet,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
proposed  parking  facility  project,  including 
land  acquisition,  clearance,  and  improve- 
ments (paving,  landscaping,  and  lighting)  is 
estimated  at  $393,000.  Of  this  amount 
$335,000  is  for  land  acquisition.  The  financ- 
ing   of    the    project    will    be    accomplished 


through  appropriations  payable  from  the 
special  parking  account  in  the  highway  fimd, 
which  special  account  was  created  by  a  1963 
amendment  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Facility  Act  of  1943.  This  amendatory  pro- 
vision to  the  act,  while  making  certain 
changes  in  the  auth<»1ty  of  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Parking  Agency  to  construct  parking 
facilities,  did  not  abrogate  the  authority  of 
the  Agency  to  use  funds  of  the  parking 
account  for  the  acquisition  and  construction 
of  parking  facilities  where  the  Congress  pro- 
vides specific  authority  for  such  acquisition 
and  construction. 

As  of  AprU  30,  1963,  there  was  ai^roxl- 
mately  $3,035,<XX)  In  the  parking  account  of 
the  highway  fund,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  has  been  accumulated  through  rev- 
enue derived  from  fees  from  parking  meters 
located  In  the  District  of  Col\imbla. 

The  c<Hnmittee  was  advised  that  once  the 
parking  facility  Is  completed,  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  contemplates  leasing 
the  operation  of  the  parking  lot  to  a  private 
concern  on  a  hlgh-bld  basis,  and  through  a 
contractual  arrangement  would  specify  the 
parking  rates  to  be  charged  and,  in  some 
measure,  establish  the  method  of  operation 
to  be  followed  by  the  private  operators  of 
the  facility.  Depending  on  the  amount  of 
the  highest  bid  for  the  parking  facilities  op- 
eration, the  District  government  expects  to 
amortize  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  and 
construction  of  the  project  within  a  period 
of  16  years  or  less. 

Based  on  studies  made  by  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Parking  Agency  in  1961,  and  updated 
in  recent  months,  the  committee  was  in- 
formed that  many  potential  shoppers  are 
bypassing  the  Coliunbla  Heights  shopping 
area  because  of  the  existing  deficiencies  in 
the  availability  of  convenient  short-term 
parking.  It  was  pointed  out  that  since  1961, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  street  parking 
has  been  eliminated  In  the  Immediate  vicin- 
ity of  this  shopping  area  due  to  curb  restric- 
tions and  conversion  of  former  offstreet 
facilities  to  other  uses. 

The  construction  of  the  proposed  parking 
facility  while  being  Intended  to  assist  the 
merchants,  business  and  professional  men  In 
the  area,  will  also  meet  the  parking  needs, 
particularly  on  Sundays,  of  the  five  churches 
In  the  Immediate  area,  whose  combined  po- 
tential congregation  totals  approximately 
4.(XX)  members. 

The  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  held  a 
public  hearing  on  May  13,  1963,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  appeared  and  testified 
In  support  of  the  bill.  They  advised  the 
subcommittee  that  the  Inadequacy  of  park- 
ing facilities  in  the  Columbia  Heights  area 
is  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  a  large  number  of  the 
establishments,  and  the  feeling  was  that  the 
proposed  parking  facility  would  be  of  con- 
siderable aid  in  stimulating  the  conunercial 
activities  that  are  available  in  this  area. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  such  facility 
would  relieve  the  inconvenience  of  the  per- 
sons who  desire  to  patronize  the  shopping 
area  but  cannot  do  so  for  the  lack  of  con- 
venient parking  spaces.  Likewise  representa- 
tives of  the  Columbia  Heights  community 
churches,  businessmen,  and  the  American 
Automobile  Association  appeared  at  the 
hearing  and  filed  statements  supporting  the 
legislation.  No  one  appeared  In  opposition 
to  the  bill. 


CORRECmONAL  INDUSTRIES  FUND 
FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1082)  to  establish  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  correctional  industries  fund  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes  which 
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the  general  reirenues  of  the  Dlstrlet  of  Col- 
umbia. 

Sec.  5.  All  assets  except  buildings  and  all 
UabUltlee  or  other  obligations  which  at  tbe 
time  ot  enactment  of  this  Act  are  oocnpon- 
ents  of  the  working  capital  fund.  Workhouse 
and  Beformatory,  as  created  by  Public  Law 
408.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved  July 
9,  1946  (60  Stat.  614.  ch.  544,  sec.  1).  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  fund  created  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  6.  The  paragraph  beginning  with  the 
caption  "WorUng  Capital  Fund"  under  tbe 
heading  "Audit  Correctional  Service"  In  tbe 
first  section  of  tbe  Act  approved  July  9,  1946 
(60  Stat.  614,  eb.  544) .  creating  tbe  working 
ci4>ltal  fund  for  the  industrial  enterprises 
at  the  Workhouse  and  Reformatory,  and  the 
proviso  in  the  i>aragraph  following  the  cap- 
tion "Operating  Bxpenses"  under  the  head- 
ing "Department  of  Corrections"  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  approved  July  5.  1952  (66 
Stat.  380),  authorizing  tbe  retention  of  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  of  acciimulated  profits  in 
the  working  capital  fund  as  additional  work- 
ing capital,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Commissioners  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1962  (66  Stat.  824).  The 
performance  oC  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  in  the  Commissioners  or  in  any  olDce 
or  agency  under  tbe  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  said  Commissioners  may  be  performed 
by  the  Commissioners  or  may  be  delegated  by 
said  Commissioners  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8  of  such  plan. 

See.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 
1963.  I 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcokd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  300).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla.  to  whom  was  referred  tbe  bill 
(S.  1082)  to  establish  in  the  Treasiiry  a  cor- 
rectional industries  fund  for  tbe  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
pvirposes.  after  full  consideration,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment  and 
recommend  that  tbe  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  Page  4,  line 
10,  strike  the  word  "following"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "beginning  with". 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  establish  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  be  known  as  tbe  correctional 
indu£tries  fund,  with  a  net  worth  limitation 
of  $2,500,000  to  replace  the  working  capital 
fund,  created  by  Public  Law  493.  79th  Con- 
gress, with  a  limltetlon  of  $100,000. 

Such  correctional  industries  fund  shall  be 
used  for  tbe  performance  and  production  of 
such  services  as  in  tbe  Judgment  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  will  contribute  to  the 
rehabilitation,  skill  in  trades,  and  occupa- 
tions of  Inmates  of  tbe  institutions  in  the 
Department  of  Corrections  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  correctional 
indiistrles  fund,  the  bill  also  provides : 

1.  Transfer  of  all  assets  (except  buildings) 
and  all  liabilities  or  other  obligations  from 
the  working  capital  fund  to  tbe  correctional 
Industries  f\ind : 

2.  Authorization  for  the  sale  to  tbe  States 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States  at  fair 
market  values  of  all  services  and  products 
financed  by  the  correctional  indxistrles  fund; 

3.  Authorization  for  the  use  of  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  products  and  services  for  all 


necessary  exp«ises  directly  related  to  the 
fund.  <~^''"*«"g  periooal  eervloea.  payments 
to  Inmatea,  purchaae  and  repair  of  equip- 
ment, purchase  o<  raw  materials  and  supplies, 
maintenance  and  repalra  of  buildings,  and 
alteration  of  facUltlea  where  ooet  does  not 
exceed  $10,000; 

4.  Accounting  for  the  fund  shall  be  main' 
talned  on  the  aocnial  Mksis.  and  .financial  re- 
ports shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
Conunissloners. 

HISTORY     OP    THX    WOBKINO    CAPTTAL    FUND    OP 

THx  DXPAarauMT  OP  coaaxcnoNS 
Commencing  in  1915,  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  relating  to  the  sale  of  products  of 
tbe  correctional  institutions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Legislation  enacted  in  1928 
provided  for  working  capital  for  Industrial 
enterprise  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Work- 
house and  the  Reformatory,  and  designated 
tbe  Commissioners  to  transfer  to  a  fund,  to 
be  known  as  the  working  capital  fund,  such 
amounts  that  may  be  appropriated  but  not 
to  exceed  $25,000.  In  1929,  legislation  in- 
creased that  amount  to  $50,000.  Pursuant  to 
this  authorizing  authority,  varying  amounts 
ranging  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  were  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  from  1929 
through  1946.  Since  tbe  1928  legislation  did 
not  Include  a  provision  for  any  profits  from 
the  operation  of  the  working  capital  fund  to 
be  returned  to  the  District  of  Colxmibla  gen- 
eral fund,  the  appropriations  and  profits 
were  used  to  build  up  tbe  amount  of  the 
working  capital  fund  that  was  reflected  in 
raw  materials,  supplies,  equipment,  and  fin- 
ished goods  inventories.  Thus,  over  the 
years,  the  appropriation  and  profits  were 
capitalized  until  the  net  worth  of  tbe  fund 
now  amounts  to  approximately  $900,000. 

In  1946.  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
(60  Stat.  614)  establishing  a  $50,000  working 
capital  fund  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  re- 
volving fund.  Provision  was  also  made  in 
tbe  1946  legislation  for  the  Conunissloners  to 
transfer  all  acctmiulated  profits  arising  from 
the  year's  operations  under  the  fund  to  the 
general  revenue  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  each  fiscal  year.  The  Congress  followed 
with  legislation  in  1952  that  authorized  the 
retention  of  $50,000  of  acctunulated  profits 
from  operations  under  the  working  capital 
fund  as  additional  working  capital,  thereby 
Increasing  the  authorized  working  cash  to 
$100,000. 

The  basis  for  the  legislation  proposed  In 
S.  1082  stems  from  certain  weaknesses  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  found  to  exist 
In  the  financial  and  management  controls 
of  the  Department  of  Corrections  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  An  examination  and  re- 
view of  the  Department  of  Corrections  man- 
agement controls  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  was  made  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53).  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S.C.  67).  After  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  completed  Its  management  review,  a 
report  was  made  to  the  Congress  by  tbe 
Comptroller  Oeneral  which  was  entitled  "Re- 
view of  Management  Controls  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  District  of  Columbia 
Government.  October  1958." 

Tbe  report  of  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral.  In 
addition  to  presenting  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  corrections  institutions'  management 
controls,  also  pointed  out  certain  manage- 
ment deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  that  Included  (1) 
an  Improper  retention  of  working  capital 
fiinds,  and  (2)  utlllcatlon  of  an  Inadequate 
accounting  system  to  control  costs  and  work 
programs. 

The  enactment  of  the  pending  bill  will 
serve  as  remedial  legislation  for  these  de- 
ficiencies. Tbe  first  of  the  two  deficiencies 
win  be  corrected  by  a  provision  of  the  bill 
providing  authority  for  the  establishment, 
within  the  D^artment  of  Corrections,  of  a 
correctional  industries  fund  with  a  net  worth 
limitoUon  of  $2,600,000. 
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In  outlining  ttie  need  for  this  proposed 
legtslatton.  the  report  of  the  Comp^ller 
stated  the  following  at  page  11: 

"Hie  net  profits  from  the  operation  of  the 
activities  of  the  Industries  Division  have  not 
been  transferred  annually  to  the  general 
fund  of  tbe  District  in  accordance  with  the 
requirement  of  the  act  (60  Stat.  514)  estab- 
lishing the  working  capital  fund.  A  portion 
of  tbe  net  profits  were  improperly  retained 
because  the  District's  Accounting  Manual 
provides  that  the  amount  (rf  tbe  annual  net 
profit  to  be  transferred  to  tbe  general  fund 
shall  be  reduced  by  tbe  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  capital  assets  over  the  charge 
to  expense  for  depreciation  of  capital  assets. 
Thus,  some  of  the  net  profits  were  used  for 
tbe  acquisition  of  capital  assets  in  contra- 
-ventlon  of  tbe  act. 

"The  President  of  tbe  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners was  Informed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  a  letter  dated  September  26.  1958 
(B-75212).  that  the  act  does  not  permit  the 
annual  net  profit  to  be  reduced  by  the  excess 
of  expendltwes  for  capital  assets  over  de- 
predation expense  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  net  profit  to  be  transferred 
to  the  general  fund. 

"aaOOMMBNDATIOIV 

*^e  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
General  Administration  revise  the  Account- 
ing Manual  to  conform  with  the  requirement 
of  the  act,  and  that  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners obtain  legislative  authority  to  in- 
crease the  working  capital  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  any  needed  plant  assets, 
improvement*,  or  expansion  costs." 

The  bill  also  Implements  remedial  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  second  deficiency  per- 
taining to  the  Department  of  Corrections 
utilizing  an  Inadequate  accounting  system. 
The  bill  endeavors  to  correct  this  inade- 
quacy by  providing  for  the  use  of  cost  rec- 
ords integrated  with  an  accrual  system  of 
accounting.  The  need  for  this  change  In 
the  correctional  institution's  accounting 
system  was  explained  in  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  at  page  12. 

"DUPUCATIVX   APPaOPaiATXON    ALLOTMBMT 
ACCOUMTS 

"Both  the  Accounting  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  General  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Corrections  maintain 
allotment  and  obligation  records  for  con- 
trolling the  latter  Department's  appropria- 
tion allotments  and  f\inds.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections'  records  Include  data 
relating  to  the  numerovu  departmental  sub- 
allotments — about  140  accounts  are  main- 
tained for  the  <^>erating  expense  appro- 
priatlon  suballotments — and  are  far  more 
detailed  than  the  Accounting  Division's 
records. 

"Although  allotment  and  obligation  rec- 
ords are  iiseful  in  controlling  expenditures 
of  funds,  they  are  of  little  use  for  controlling 
costs  and  wwk  programs  because,  in  many 
cases,  the  ultimate  disposition  of  commodi- 
ties and  services  is  unknown  at  the  time 
of  recording  the  obligation  or  expenditure. 
In  such  cases,  the  transactions  generally 
are  recorded  in  the  accounts  on  an  arbi- 
trary basis,  and  adjustments  are  seldom 
made  after  the  ultimate  dlspoeltion  of  the 
commodity  or  service  becomes  known. 

"We  believe  that  the  Department's  de- 
tailed allotment  and  obligation  records 
would  be  unnecessary  if  adequate  cost  rec- 
ords were  available  to  provide  a  basis  for 
controlling  costs  and  capital  outlay 
expenditures.  Our  "Report  on  Review  of 
Management  Controls  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government.  July  1968."  contains 
stiggestions  that  (1)  the  Accounting  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  General  Adminis- 
tration maintain  the  allotment  and  obliga- 
tion records  for  all  departments  and  furnish 
them  with  periodic  reports  showing  the 
sUtus  of  avaUable  funds  and  (2)   the  de- 


partments and  agencies  control  costs  by 
of  financial  cost  data  accxmiulated  In  cost 
records  Integrated  with  an  mccnxal  system 
of  accounting. 

"aZCOlUCXMSATIONS 

"We  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
General  Administratl(m  develop  an  account- 
ing system  for  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions that  will  make  it  tinnecessary  for  the 
latter  Department  to  continue  maintaining 
allotment  and  obligation  records,  that  data 
relating  to  the  status  of  the  allotments  be 
furnished  to  the  Department  periodically 
by  the  Accounting  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Administration,  and  that 
the  Department  of  Corrections  control  its 
operations  through  tbe  uae  of  cost  records 
integrated  with  an  accrual  system  of 
accounting." 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Affairs  on  May  13,  1963, 
in  connection  with  S.  1082.  Representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Conunissloners  for  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Colximbla.  and  from  the  Department 
of  Corrections  appeared  and  testified  in  sup- 
port of  tbe  bill.  There  was  no  opposition 
to  the  biU. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ACT  PROVIDING 
FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSPECTION 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  485)  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual  in- 
spection of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the 
District  of  Columbia"  approved  February 
18,  1938,  as  amended  which  had  been 
reported  from  Uie  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  amendments 
at  the  top  of  page  2.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  such  Act  ap- 
proved February  18,  1938,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  also  author- 
ized, in  their  discretion,  to  provided  by  reg- 
ulation for  the  inspection  of  motor  vehicles 
or  trailers  which,  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
are  not  required  to  be  registered  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxmibia  and  fees  for  inspection  of 
such  vehicles  and  traUers  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  fees  for  the  inspection  and  reinspec- 
tlon  of  vehicles  and  trailers  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  Inspected  at  the  time  of  reg- 
istration." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "2"  to  "3";  and 
at  the  beglning  of  line  15.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "3"  to  "4";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejnesentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of  all 
motor  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Colimibia". 
approved  Febr\iary  18,  1938  (52  Stat.  78) ,  as 
amended  (sec.  40-201,  D.C.  Code,  1061  edi- 
tion) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  there  shall  also  be  levied  and  collected 
a  fee  known  as  the  'relnspection  fee'  of  $1  for 
each  and  every  relnspection  subsequent  to 
the  initial  relnspection." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  such  Act  ap- 
I»oved  February  18.  1038.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  exul  thereof  tbe 
foUowing  new  sentence:  '"The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  also 
authorized.  In  their  discretion,  to  provide 
by  regulation  for  the  inspection  of  motor 
vehicles  or  trailers  which,  at  the  time  of  In- 
spection, are  not  required  to  be  registered  In 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  and  fees  for  Inspec- 
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tlon  cC  euoh  vAldee  and  traUeta  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  fees  for  ttte  inspeekkm  and  reln- 
speotloa  of  vehiaiea  and  ttallsa  irtdch  are 
required  to   be   insperted    at  the  time   of 

registration." 

Sac.  3.  Section  2  of  said  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "The  inspection  fee"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Tbe  Inspecttcn  and  reln- 
spection fees". 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  its  approvaL 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  301) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  486) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  annual  inq>ectlon  of  all  motor  vehi- 
cles In  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
February  18,  1938.  as  amended,  after  fvOi 
consideration  report  favorably  thereon  with 
amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Page  1,  following  line  10,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sbc.  2.  The  first  section  of  such  Act  ap- 
proved February  18,  1988,  as  amended.  Lb 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'The  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  also  au- 
thorized, in  their  discretion,  to  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  inspection  of  motor  vehi- 
cles or  trailers  which,  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion, are  not  required  to  be  registered  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  fees  for  inepection 
of  such  vehicles  and  traUers  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  fees  for  the  inspection  and  reln- 
spection of  vehicles  and  trailers  which  ar«f 
required  to  be  inspected  at  the  time  of  reg- 
istraUon.' " 

Renumber  sections  2  and  3  as  sections  3 
and  4,  respectively. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  the  act  providing  for  an  annual  in- 
spection of  motor  vehicles  in  the  District  of 
Colvimbla.  so  as  to:   (1)  Require  that  there 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  relnspection, 
fee  of  $1  for  each  and  every  relnspection  sub- ' 
sequent  to  tbe  initial  relnspection.  and  (2) 
authorize  the  Commissioners,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, to  provide  by  regulation  for  the  in- 
spection of  motor  vehicles  or  trailers  which, 
at  tbe  time  of  inspection,  are  not  required 
to  be  registered  in  the  District  of  ColTmibia. 
Under  existing  law  the  Department  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicles  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
authorized  to  collect  a  $1  inspection  fee  at 
the  time  of  registration  of  each  motor  vehi- 
cle.   The  motorist  under  this  law  is  required 
to  have  an  initial  inspection  and  upon  fail- 
ure to  pass  such  inspection  is  then  entitled 
to  an  indefinite  number  of  relnspectlons  with 
no  additional  fee  Imposed.    Boactment  of  S. 
485  would  authorise  the  Department  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicles  to  coUect  a  rein^Mctlon  fee  of 
$1  in  those  Instances  where  a  motorist  fails 
to  pass  the  initial  lnq>ection  and  one  sub- 
sequent relnspection. 

Section  a  of  the  bill  would  amend  existing 
law  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commissioners, 
in  their  discretion,  to  provide  by  regulation 
for  the  Inspection  of  motor  vahielea  or  trail- 
ers which,  at  Uie  time  of  tnqieotlni.  are  not 
required  to  be  registered  In  the  Dletrtet  of 
OolumbU.  Presently,  only  thoae  motor  vehi- 
cles that  are  registered  In  the  Dtatrlct  are 
required  to  have  an  annual  InepectUm  by  the 
Department  of  Motor  TdtlelM.  lUla  amend- 
ment  will,  for  the  most  part,  accommodate 
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Subcommittee  held  a 

on  May  IS.  IMS.  at  whlcb 
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the  American  Automobile 
to  support  of  the  bill, 
to  the  measure. 
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The  Senate  nrooeeded  to  consider  the 
UU  (HJi.  508] )  to  authorize  the  Com- 
misaloners  ol  t  le  District  of  ColumUa  to 
sell  a  right-of-way  across  a  portion  of 
the  District  Tiaining  School  grounds  at 
Laurd.  Md..  uid  for  other  purposes 
which  has  beei  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Xstrlct  of  Columbia  with 
amendmoits  o  i  page  1.  line,  9.  after  the 
word  "Ifarylai  d",  to  insert  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  Instelll  ig  thereon  and  maintain- 
ing a  high  Toritage  transmission  line  on 
towen  to  be  ( onstructed  by  said  com- 
pimy";  and  oe  page  2.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  13.  to  s  rike  out  "of  this  Act."  and 
insert  "of  tti  s  Act:  Provided.  That 
whenever  the  said  right-of-way  no 
longer  Is  maiitained  by  said  company 
for  the  purpM  e  spedfled  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  1 11  right.  UUe,  and  Interest 
of  tile  said  company  in  and  to  such 
right-of-way  i  hall  revert  to  the  United 
States.". 

Ttut  amend  oents  were  agreed  to. 

The  amaidaents  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  wa  i  read  the  third  time  and 


Mr.  MANBflELD.  Bfr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlmou  i  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Racoai  an  ^cerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  302]|.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

lliere  belnd  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  tp  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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need  for  electric  power  to  this  section  of 
Maryland  by  constructing  a  transmission  line 
between  the  National  Secxirlty  Administra- 
tion substation  at  Port  Meade,  and  a  pro- 
posed new  substation  in  the  vicinity  of  High 
Ridge  in  Howard  County.  The  Children's 
Center  at  Laurel.  Md..  wUl  also  benefit  from 
thlB  expansion  of  electrical  facilities  as  it 
will  provide  the  Center  with  an  alternate 
source  of  ctirrent  in  the  event  the  mato 
source  is  disrupted.  This  arrangement  will 
elimtoate  the  need  for  the  Center  to  pur- 
chase standby  generators  for  supplying  power 
to  the  hospital,  infirmary,  and  other  facil- 
ities to  be  used  when  the  main  source  of 
power  fails. 

The  propoeed  right-of-way  Is  66  feet  wide 
and  parallels  the  easterly  boundary  of  the 
ground  of  the  Children's  Center  for  approxi- 
mately 2,900  feet,  and  then  extends  north- 
easterly some  3,000  feet  across  the  northern- 
most portion  of  the  ground.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  District  would  re- 
tain a  right  of  access  across  the  right-of-way. 
and  in  addition,  the  District  would  also 
retato  a  reversionary  right  to  the  effect  that 
whenever  the  right-of-way  Is  no  longer 
maintained  by  the  company  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  company  to  such  right-of-way 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

The  physical  location  of  the  right-of-way 
is  more  than  1  mile  from  the  existing  facil- 
ities on  the  District  Training  School  grounds. 
The  faculties  on  such  groiinds  are  referred 
to  as  the  Children's  Center  and  comprise 
three  separate  institutions  under  the  Jiuis- 
diction  of  one  Administrator.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Center  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
hereafter  made  a  part  of  this  report,  advised 
the  subcommittee  that  the  proposed  location 
of  the  high  transmission  line  on  the  pro- 
poeed right-of-way  will  not  Jeopardize  the 
safety  of  the  Inmates  of  the  school,  nor  will 
it  impair  the  location  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  futxire  facilities  at  the  Tratoing 
School.  The  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
dated  June  6.  1063,  is  as  follows: 

OOVERNMKMT    OF    THX    DISTRICT    OF 

Columbia,  Depaktmint  or  Pub- 
lic WCLTASZ,  Childkkm's  Czntxs, 

Laurel,  Md.,  June  6,  1693. 
Hon.  Alan  Biblx. 

District  ofColuvibia  Appropriation:!  Commit- 
tee, Chairman, '  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, VJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DcAK  Senator  Bible:  The  ptu>pose  of  this 
letter  is  to  assure  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  the  granting  of  a  right-of- 
way  for  a  high-tension  line  through  the 
property  of  the  Children's  Center  at  Laurel, 
Md.,  will  not  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  the 
residents.  The  location  of  the  major  por- 
tion of  this  transmission  line  is  along  the 
boundary  of  the  property  next  to  a  fence  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  tracks.  Resi- 
dents are  not  permitted  in  this  area.  A  small 
portion  of  the  right-of-way  crosses  a  corner 
of  the  ChUdren's  Center  property  near  the 
warehouse  and  through  the  tree  nursery  area. 
This  area  is  approximately  1  mile  from  the 
cottage  area  where  residents  live. 

The  electric  poles  will  have  safety  features 
which  seem  to  offer  safeguards  against  resi- 
dents being  able  to  climb  the  poles.  Staff 
of  the  Children's  Center  have  examined  the 
poles  and  have  been  assured  that  the  same 
type  of  pole  is  installed  near  school  build- 
togs,  playgrounds,  and  other  areas  where 
children  play  without  any  unfortunate  inci- 
dents with  this  type  of  pole. 

After  careful  consideration  by  our  engl- 
neertog  staff  and  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  we  have  decided  that 
the  granting  of  this  right-of-way  does  not 
present  a  haaard  to  buUdings  and  residents 
already  at  the  ChUdren's  Center.  It  is  being 
located  in  an  area  which  will  not  present  a 
hazard  to  f  ut^ue  anticipated  construction  at 


the  ChUdrenls  Center,  such  as  the  proposed 
expanded  faculties  to  replace  the  National 
Training  SchotM  for  Boys. 

The  advantages  to  the  ChUdren's  Center  of 
the  proposed  transmlsslcm  Itoe  seem  to  far 
outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Hie  advan- 
tages toclude  an  alternate  supply  of  current 
during  storms  or  when  power  is  disrupted 
to  the  one  Une  which  already  aeryes  the  ChU- 
dren's Center.  AU  equipment,  tocluding 
culinary,  powerplants,  Ilghttog,  autoclaves. 
X-ray,  and  dental  equipment  depend  on 
electric  current.  Services  at  the  Children's 
Center  are  criticaUy  curtailed,  and  security 
is  lessened,  during  breakdowns  to  the  supply 
of  electric  current.  To  have  an  alternate 
supply  of  electric  cxurent  which  can  be  used 
during  emergencies  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
total  program  of  the  Children's  Center.  This 
plan  will  eliminate  the  need  for  purchasing 
standby  generators  to  be  used  durtog  elec- 
trical breakdowns  to  supply  current  to  the 
35-bed  hospital  and  200-bed  infirmary  at  the 
Children's  Center. 

Sincerely  yoxus. 

Miss  WiinrRED  O.  Thompson', 

Administrator. 

The  District  government  has  been  offeree 
$17,500  by  the  Baltimore  Oas  &  Electric  Co. 
for  the  right-of-way,  which  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 7  acres,  based  on  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  land  made  by  an  appraiser 
selected  by  the  District.  The  committee  was 
informed  that  the  company  is  agreeable  to 
amending  its  offer  to  include  any  increase  in 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  at  the  time 
of  the  sale. 

The  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  this  measure  on  May  13,  1963,  at 
which  time  representatives  of  the  District 
Commissioners  and  the  Baltimore  Oas  & 
Electric  Co.  appeared  and  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  bUl.  There  was  no  opposition 
to  the  bill  at  the  heartog. 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.    Mr.     President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  TO  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  273.  Senate  bill  628,  be  considered 
and  laid  down  as  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
628)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver  has  made  a  remarkable 
record  since  he  came  to  Washington  2 
years  ago  to  head  the  Peace  Corps. 

As  Senators  know,  the  task  of  con- 
verting an  idea  expressed  during  a  politi- 
cal campaign  into  a  workable  reality  is 
ordinarily  very  difficult.  Where  that 
idea  involves  American  youth,  where  it 
requires  them  to  imdergo  great  hard- 
ships, where  its  objectives  are  related  to, 
and  interwoven  with,  those  of  other  or- 
ganizations, the  task  of  giving  it  life  is 
even  more  difficult. 

Mr.  Shriver  spent  long  weeks  in  con- 
sultation   with   experienced   men    and 
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women  In  many  walks  of  life,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  he  must  have  talked  to  three  out  of 
four  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
He  oaver  vejeeted  a  sensible  proposal  out 
of  hand,  and  yet  in  the  welter  of  advice 
ha  rseelved  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
principal  goal  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  results  of  his  plaiming  and  his 
administration,  and  the  dedication  of 
^thousands  of  Americans  who  have  served 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  are  profoundly  satis- 
fying to  those  of  us  who  encouraged  the 
formation  of  the  Corps,  and  it  is  particu- 
laiiy  pleasing  to  me  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
Peace  Corps  legislation. 

Mr.  Shriver  has  written  a  brief  history 
of  the  first  2  years  of  the  Peace  Corps 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  quarterly  For- 
eign Affairs.  It  is  a  candid  and  illumi- 
nattng  study.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
Itsoonchision: 

The  Influence  of  the  Peace  Corps  Idea 
might  be  described  as  a  series  of  widening 
drdes,  like  the  expanding  rings  from  a  stone 
thrown  tato  a  pond.  ThB  Inner,  most 
^arply  defined  circle  represents  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  program — accomplish- 
ments abroad  to  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment, skills,  knowledge,  understanding, 
Institution  buildtog,  a  framework  for  co- 
operative effort  with  private  organizations, 
research  and  experiment  to  "oversea  Ameri- 
canshlp,"  language  tratoing  and  Improve- 
ments to  health. 

nie  second  ring  moving  outward  on  the 
water  might  be  the  Peace  Corps'  Influence 
on  o\ir  society,  on  institutions  and  people, 
on  the  creation  of  a  new  sense  of  participa- 
tion to  world  events,  an  tofluence  on  the 
national  sense  of  ptirpose,  self-reliance  and 
an  expanded  concept  of  volunteer  service  In 
time  of  peace. 

There  is  still  a  wider  drcle,  and  being 
farthest  from  the  splash,  the  hardest  to  make 
out  clearly.  Perhaps  I  can  explain  it  by  de- 
scribtog  the  relationships  I  see  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  our  American  Revolution. 
The  Revolution  placed  on  o\u-  citizens  the 
responslbiUty  for  reordertog  their  own  social 
structure.  It  was  a  triumph  over  the  idea 
that  man  is  tocompetent  or  tocapable  of 
shaping  his  destiny.  It  was  our  declaration 
of  the  Irreelstible  strength  of  a  universal 
Idsa  connected  with  human  dignity,  hope, 
compassion  and  freedom.  The  idea  was  not 
simply  American,  of  coxirse,  but  arose  from 
a  confluence  of  history,  geography,  and  the 
genlxis  of  a  resolute  few  at  Philadelphia. 

We  still  have  our  vision,  but  our  society 
has  been  drlfttog  away  from  the  world's 
majority:  The  young  and  raw,  the  colored, 
the  hungry  and  the  oppressed.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  helping  .to  put  us  agato  where  we 
belong.  It  is  om*  newest  hope  for  rejointog 
the  majority  of  the  world  without  at  the 
same  time  betraying  our  cultural,  historic, 
political,  and  spiritual  ancestors  and  allies. 
As  Pablo  Casals,  the  renowned  cellist  and 
democrat,  said  of  the  Peace  Corps  last  year: 
"This  is  new,  and  it  is  also  very  old.  We 
have  come  from  the  tyranny  of  the  enor- 
mous, awesome,  discordant  machtoe,  back  to 
a  realization  that  the  beginning  and  the  end 
are  man — that  it  is  man  who  is  important, 
not  the  machine,  and  that  it  is  man  who 
accounts  for  growth,  not  just  dollars  and 
factories.  Above  all,  that  it  is  man  who  is 
the  object  of  aU  our  efforts." 

That  is  an  excellent  article,  and  will 
do  much  to  explain  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  outstanding  leadership  given  by 
Mr.  Shriver.  I  applaud  the  great  pur- 
pose and  accomplishment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  itself,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid, 
as  toUtmz: 

Two    TkAIS    OV   TBM  FmUX   COBPS 


(By  Sargent  Shriver) 

Oscar  WUde  is  said  fio  have  observed  that 
America  reaUy  was  discovered  by  a  dooen 
people  before  Columbus,  but  it  was  always 
successfuUy  hushed  up.  I  am  tempted  to 
ttel  that  way  about  the  Peace  Corps;  the 
idea  of  a  national  effort  of  this  type  had 
been  pro];>oeed  many  times  to  past  years. 
But  to  1960  and  1B61  for  the  first  time  the 
Idea  was  jotoed  with  the  power  and  the  de- 
sire to  implement  It.  On  November  2.  1960, 
Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  proposed  a  "peace 
corps"  to  a  campaign  speech  at  the  Cow 
Palace  to  San  Francisco.  Thirty  thousand 
Americans  wrote  immediately  to  supp<»t  the 
idea;   thousands  volunteered  to  Join. 

The  early  days  ca  the  Peace  Corps  were 
like  the  campaign  days  of  1960,  but  with  no 
election  in  sight.  My  coUeagues  were  v<dun- 
teer  workers  and  a  few  key  officials  loaned 
from  other  agencies.  "I  tise  not  only  all 
the  brains  I  have,  but  aU  I  can  borrow." 
Woodrow  Wilson  said.  So  did  we.  Letters 
cascaded  in  from  aU  over  the  coimtry  to 
what  one  writer  described  as  "paper  torna- 
does at  the  Peace  Oorxw."  The  elevators  to 
our  cn-iglnal  two-room  office  disgorged  con- 
stant sorties  of  toterested  persons,  news- 
paper reporters.  Jobseekers,  academic  figures, 
and  generous  citizens  offering  advice.  Every- 
where, it  seemed,  were  cameras,  coils  of  cable 
and  0(»nmentator8  with  questions. 

An  organization,  we  know,  gains  life 
tlirough  hard  decisions,  so  we  hammered  out 
basic  policies  in  long,  detaUed  discussions  to 
which  we  sought  to  face  up  to  the  practical 
problems  and  reach  specific  solutions  before 
we  actuaUy  started  operations.  We  knew 
that  a  few  wrong  judgments  to  the  early 
hours  of  a  new  organization's  life,  especiaUy 
a  controversial  Government  agency,  can 
completely  thwart  its  piirposes — even  as  a 
margto  of  error  of  a  thousandth  of  an  toch 
to  the  launching  of  a  rocket  can  send  it 
thousands  of  miles  off  course.  And  we  knew 
the  Peace  Corps  would  have  only  one  chance 
to  work.  As  with  the  parachute  jumper, 
the  chute  had  to  open  the  first  time.  We 
knew.  too.  that  a  thousand  suspicious  eyes 
were  peering  over  our  shoulders.  Some  were 
the  eyes  of  friendly  critics,  but  many  be- 
longed to  xmfriendly  skeptics.  The  youth- 
fulness  of  the  new  administration,  particu- 
larly the  President,  enhanced  the  risk;  an 
older  leadership  would  have  had  greater  im- 
munity from  charges  of  "sophomorism." 

Even  the  choice  of  a  name  took  on  serious 
overtones.  The  phrase  "Peace  Corps"  was 
used  to  the  original  San  Francisco  speech, 
but  many  of  our  advisers  disliked  it. 
"Peace."  they  claimed,  was  a  word  the  Com- 
mtmists  had  preempted,  and  the  "Corps" 
carried  undesirable  mUitary  connotations. 
We  did  not  want  a  name  ccmtrlved  out  of 
toitials  which  a  public  relations  firm  might 
have  devised;  nor  did  we  want  to  restrict 
participation  in  the  program  by  caUtog  it  a 
"Youth  Corps."  What  we  did  want  was  a 
name  which  the  public  at  large  could  grasp 
emotionaUy  as  weU  as  totellectually.  What- 
ever name  we  did  chooee,  we  would  give  it 
content  by  our  acts  and  programs.  We 
wanted  it,  also,  to  reflect  the  seriousness  of 
our  objectives.  We  studied  dozens  of  other 
names  and  finally  came  back  to  the  original. 
Peace  is  the  fundamental  goal  of  our  times. 
We  believed  the  Peace  Corps  could  con- 
tribute to  its  attainment,  for  whUe  arma- 
ments can  deter  war,  only  men  can  create 
peace. 

The  ambttiousness  of  the  name,  of  course, 
was  only  one  reason  for  early  skepticism 
about  the  Peace  Corps.  Pears  were  voiced 
that  It  might  be  a  "second  chUdren's 
crusade."    Z  was  astonished  that  a  nation  so 


young  had  beeoms  so  suq>lcious  of  Its  yovth. 
We  had  forgotten  that  Thomas  JeflSrsoa 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Xndspsndence  at 
age  33.  Forgotten  also  was  tha  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  population  Is 
under  26,  the  age  of  the  average  Peace  Corps 
volunteer.  Sixteen  of  the  nations  to  Africa 
have  heads  of  state  under  45;  flvs  hav«  lead- 
ers to  their  thirties. 

Of  course,  youthful  enthusiasm  and  noble 
purposes  were  not  enoiigh.  They  had  to  be 
combined  with  hardheaded  pragmatism  and 
realistic  adminlstraticxi.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Peace  Corps  we  were  looking  for  a 
fCMmiQa  for  practical  idealism.  The  formula 
worked  out  by  experienoe  has  "the  sweet 
smeU  of  success"  today,  but  It  was  far  less 
clear  3  years  ago. 

Would  enough  qualified  Amsrioans  be 
wllltog  to  serve?  Even  if  they  started,  wouki 
they  be  able  to  conttoue  on  the  job  dssplte 
frustration,  dysentery,  and  boredom?  Could 
Americans  survive  overseas  without  ipscilal 
foods  and  prlvUegea,  special  housing,  avto- 
mobUes,  televlston,  and  air  condlttosksts? 
BCany  Americans  thou^t  not.  The  Wash- 
togton  correspondent  of  the  respected  Times 
of  India  agreed  with  them  to  these  words: 

"When  3rou  have  ascertained  a  felt  local 
need,  you  would  need  to  ftod  an  American 
who  can  exactly  help  to  meeting  It.  This 
ImpUes  not  only  the  wherewithal  (or  what 
you  toelegantly  caU  the  know-hew)  but 
also  a  psychological  aflnity  with  a  strange 
new  people  who  may  be  iUlterate  and  yet  not 
lack  wisdom,  who  may  Uve  to  hovels  and  yet 
dweU  to  spiritual  splendor,  who  may  be  poor 
to  worldly  wealth  and  yet  enjoy  a  wealth  of 
tottunglbles  and  a  capacity  to  be  happy. 
Would  an  American  young  man  be  to  time 
with  this  world  he  has  never  experienced  be- 
fore?   I  doubt  It. 

"One  also  wonders  whether  American 
young  men  and  tender  young  girls,  reared  to 
air-condlti(med  hoiises  at  a  constant  tem- 
peratvire.  knowing  Uttle  about  the  severities 
of  nature  (except  when  they  pop  to  and  out 
of  cars  or  buses)  wlU  be  able  to  sxiffer  the 
Indian  sximmer  smilingly  and,  if  they  go  toto 
an  Indian  village,  whether  they  wiU  be  able 
to  sleep  on  unsprung  beds  under  the  canopy 
of  the  bejeweled  sky  or  todoors  to  mud  huts, 
without  writing  home  about  It. 

At  a  time  when  many  were  saying  that 
Americans  had  gone  soft  and  were  toterested 
mainly  to  security,  pensions,  and  suburbia, 
the  Peace  Corps  oould  have  been  ttmorous. 
Possible  wajrs  of  hedging  sgalnst  an  antici- 
pated shortage  of  i4>pUcants  oould  have  to- 
cluded  low  qualification  standards,  gmerous 
Inducements  to  service,  cautious  programing, 
a  period  of  duty  shorter  than  2  years,  an  en- 
forced period  of  enlistment  such  as  the 
hitch  to  the  Armed  Forces,  or  draft  KBttap- 
tlon  for  volunteer  service  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
We  deUberately  chose  the  risk  rather  than 
the  hedge  to  e^ch  case  and  created  an 
obstacle  course.  The  applicant  could  re- 
move himself  any  time  he  realized  his 
motive  was  less  than  a  true  desire  for  service. 
This  method  of  self -selection  has  by  now 
saved  us  from  compounded  difficulties 
abroad. 

Our  optimism  about  sufficient  recruits  was 
justified.  More  than  50,000  Americans  have 
appUed  for  the  Peace  Corps.  In  the  flrst  3 
months  of  this  year,  more  Americans  applied 
for  the  Peace  Corps  than  were  drafted  for 
mUltary  service.  This  happened  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  young  men  who  vol- 
luiteer  for  the  Peace  Corps  are  liable  to 
service  on  their  retiuii. 

Selection  was  made  rlgorooa.  The  process 
wss  fashioned  to  induds  a  aaarchtogly 
thorough  application  form,  placement  teets 
to  measure  useful  skills,  language  aptitude 
exams.  6  to  12  reference  Inqulrias,  a  sultabU- 
Ity  tovesttgatlon  and  systematic  observation 
of  performance  during  the  training  program 
of  iqiproximately  10  we^s.  We  tovlte  about 
one  in  six  applicants  to  enter  training,  and 
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ihe  answer  has  been  a  con- 
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and  even  Into  their  classrooms  and  school- 
yards to  teach  future  generations  of  national 
leaders.  In  an  era  of  sabotage  and  es- 
pionage, intelligence  and  counter-intelli- 
gence, the  Peace  Corps  and  Its  volimteers 
have  earned  a  priceless  yet  simple  renown: 
they  sure  triistworthy. 

Another  contested  issue  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Peace  Corps  concerned  private  orga- 
nizations and  universities.  We  were  advised 
by  many  to  make  grants  to  these  institutions, 
then  to  leave  recruitment,  selection,  train- 
ing, and  overseas  programing  in  their  hands. 
That  road  would  have  led  to  an  organiza- 
tion operating  very  much  like  tbe  National 
Science  Foundation.  For  better  or  worse, 
the  Peace  Corps  chose  not  to  become  a  grant- 
making  organization  and  those  decisions 
which  give  character  to  our  operations — se- 
lection, training,  programing,  field  leader- 
ship, and  so  on — are  still  in  our  possession. 

Nevertheless,  the  involvement  of  private 
organizations  and  universities  has  been  cru- 
cial to  the  Peace  Corps'  success.  America  is 
a  pluralistic  society  and  the  Peace  Corps  ex- 
presses Its  diversity  abroad  by  demonstrating 
that  the  public  and  private  sectors  can  work 
cooperatively  and  effectively.  We  con- 
sciously seek  contracts  with  private  organi- 
zations, colleges  and  universities  to  admin- 
ister our  programs.  We  gain  the  advantage 
of  expert  knowledge,  long  experience,  tested 
working  relationships  and  often  even  pri- 
vate material  resources.  For  example.  CARE 
has  contributed  more  than  $100,000  worth  of 
equipment  to  the  Peace  Corps  In  Colombia. 
Initially,  there  was  suspicion  by  some  of 
these  agencies  that  the  Peace  Corps,  with 
the  resources  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer  behind 
it.  would  preempt  their  own  work  abroad. 
Suspicion  has  turned  into  understanding, 
however,  as  the  VS.  Government,  through 
the  Peace  Corps,  has  fcM:ilitated  the  work  of 
private  organizations  and  has  focused  new 
attention  on  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  service  abroad. 

In  our  talent  search  we  went  to  Govern- 
ment, academic  life,  business,  the  bar,  the 
medical  profession  and  every  other  walk 
of  life  where  leadership  was  available.  We 
deliberately  recruited  as  many  Negroes  and 
representatives  of  other  minority  groups  as 
possible  for  Jobs  in  every  echelon.  We  knew 
that  Negroes  would  not  ordlnarly  apply  for 
high-level  policy  Jobs,  so  we  decided  to  seek 
them  out.  Today  7.4  percent  of  our  higher 
echelon  positions  are  filled  by  Negroes  as 
compared  to  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  for 
other  Government  agencies  In  similar  grades; 
24  percent  of  our  other  positions  are  filled 
by  Negroes,  compared  to  a  figure  for  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  general  of  5.5  percent. 

How  big  should  the  Peace  Corps  be? 
Everyone  was  asking  this  question  and  every- 
one had  an  answer.  Advice  ranged  from  500 
to  1  million.  There  were  strong  voices 
raised  in  support  of  tentative  pilot  projects, 
looking  to  a  Peace  Corps  of  less  than  1.000. 
However.  Warren  W.  Wiggins,  an  experienced 
foreign-aid  expert,  took  a  broader  view.  He 
pointed  out  that  ultracautious  programing 
might  produce  prohibitive  per  capita  costs, 
fail  even  to  engage  the  attention  of  respon- 
sible foreign  officials  (let  alone  have  an  im- 
pact) and  fail  to  attract  the  necessary  Amer- 
ican talent  and  commitment.  Furthermore, 
when  the  need  was  insatiable  why  should  we 
try  to  meet  it  with  a  pittance? 

There  were  also  arguments  in  those  early 
days  about  "saturation"  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try, either  in  terms  of  Jobs  or  the  psycho- 
logical Impact  of  the  American  presence.  I 
have  since  noticed  that  the  same  arguments 
made  about  a  500-1,000  man  program  in 
1961  were  also  made  about  our  plans  to  ex- 
pand to  5.000  volunteers  (March  1963).  to 
10.000  volunteers  (March  1964)  and  to  13,000 
(September  1964) .  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  Peace  Corps  should  continue  to  grow  in- 
definitely. But  I  am  proposing  that  much 
time  and  energy  are  wasted  in   theoretical 


musings,  introspections  and  worries  about 
the  futiue.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  a 
new  type  of  overseas  American.  Who  Is  to 
say  now  how  many  of  them  will  be  wel- 
come abroad  next  year,  or  in  the  next  deo- 
ade?  Our  country  and  our  times  have  bAd 
plenty  of  experience  with  programs  that  were 
too  little,  too  late. 

The  question  of  the  health  bf  the  volun- 
teers concerned  us  from  the  beginning.  Tlw 
Peace  Corps  represents  the  largest  group  of 
Americans  who  have  ever  tried  to  live  aI»oad 
"up  country."  Even  in  World  War  n  our 
troops  were  generally  in  organised  units 
where  safe  food  and  water  could  be  provided 
and  medical  care  was  at  hand,  llils  would 
not  be  the  case  for  the  Peace  Corps.  And 
an  incapacitated  volunteer  would  probably 
be  worse  than  no  volunteer  at  all.  How 
could  we  reduce  the  risks  to  a  rational  level? 
The  Surgeon  General  studied  the  problem  at 
our  request.  We  then  worked  out  a  solution 
by  which  preventive  health  measures  are 
provided  by  public  health  doctors  assigned 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  while  much  of  the  actual 
medical  care  is  handled  by  doctors  of  the 
host  country.  Of  the  first  117  volimteers 
returned  to  the  United  States,  only  20  came 
back  for  medical  reasons  (21  returned  for 
compassionate  reasons.  71  failed  to  adjust  to 
oversea  living  and  5  died  or  were  killed  in 
accidents).  Our  medical  division's  work  Is 
already  showing  up  in  the  pages  of  scientific 
and  medical  Journals.  As  an  example,  we 
recently  decided  to  use  large  injectlcms  of 
gamma  globulin  as  a  preventive  for  hepatitis, 
which  has  presented  one  of  the  worst  health 
problems  for  Americans  overseas.  Since 
then,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  in- 
fectious hepatitis  reported  among  those  who 
received  the  large  injection  in  time. 

n 

Many  of  the  origlnardoubts  and  criticisms 
of  the  Peace  Corps  have  not  nuiterialized. 
On  the  other  hand,  substantive  problems 
have  emerged  which  were  little  discussed  or 
expected  two  years  ago.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  is  the  provision  of  adequate  language 
training.  This  was  foreseen,  but  most  ob- 
servers thought  that  the  exotic  languages 
si^ch  as  Thai,  Urdu,  Bengali  and  Twl  would 
give  us  our  main  problem,  while  Spanish  and 
French  speakers  could  be  easily  recruited  or 
quicUy  trained.  The  opposite  has  been 
true.  The  first  volunteers  who  arrived  in 
Thailand  in  January  1962  made  a  great  im- 
pression with  what  observers  described  as 
"fluent"  Thai.  As  the  volunteers  were  the 
first  to  point  out,  tbelr  Thai  was  not  actually 
fiuent,  but  their  modest  achievement  was 
tremendously  appreciated.  Since  then,  of 
course,  a  large  proportion  of  the  volunteers 
there  have  become  truly  fluent. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  nimi- 
ber  of  volunteers  going  to  Latin  America  and 
to  French  Africa  have  been  criticized  for 
their  mediocre  language  fluency.  Exi>ecta- 
tlons  are  high  in  these  countries  and  halt- 
ing Spanish  or  French  is  not  enough.  We 
have  learned  that  America  contains  rather 
few  French-speaking  bus  mechanics,  Span- 
ish-speaking hydrologlsts  or  math-science 
teachers  who  can  exegete  theorems  in  a 
Latin  American  classroom.  Can  we  devise 
more  effective  and  intensive  language  train- 
ing, particularly  for  farmers,  craftsmen,  con- 
struction foremen,  well  drillers,  and  other 
Americans  who  never  before  have  needed  a 
second  language?  Should  we  take  skilled 
people  and  teach  them  languages,  or  take 
people  with  language  abilities  and  teach 
them  skills? 

We  still  need  more  volunteers,  especially 
those  who  combine  motivation  and  special 
skills.  The  person  with  a  ready  motivation 
for  Peace  CorjM  service  tends  to  be  the  lib- 
eral arts  student  in  college,  the  social  sci- 
entist, the  person  with  "human  relations" 
Interests.  The  developing  countries  need 
and  want  a  great  many  Americans  with  this 
background,  but  they  also  want  engineers, 
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agronomists,  lathe  operators,  and  geologists. 
We  cannot  make  our  maximum  contribution 
if  we  turn  down  requests  tar  skills  which 
we  have  difficulty  finding.  There  are  pres- 
ently 61  engineers  in  the  Peace  Corps,  SO 
geologists,  and  286  nurses,  respectable  nxun- 
bers  considering  the  ready  availability  of 
generoiisly  paying  Jobs  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. But  requests  still  far  outniunber  the 
supply. 

Other  industrialized  countries  may  soon 
supplement  our  efforts  by  providing  volim- 
teers  to  developing  countries  with  lan- 
gxiages  and  skills  we  lack.  The  motivation 
to  serve  Is  not  distinctively  American,  and 
half  a  dozen  industrialized  nations  have  es- 
tablished equivalents  of  the  Peace  Corps 
within  the  past  few  months.  These  pro- 
grams grew  out  of  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Hiunan  Skills  organized  by  the 
Peace  Corps  and  held  in  Puerto  Rico  last 
October.  The  43  ooxmtries  represented  at 
the  meeting  voted  unanimously  to  establish 
an  mtematlonal  Peace  Corps  Secretariat  to 
help  spread  the  concept  of  voluntarism  as  a 
to(d  of  economic  and  social  transformation. 
The  response  to  this  initiative  Is  a  reflection 
of  the  Innate  vitality  of  the  Peace  Corps 
idea. 

We  face  increasingly  difficult  choices  as 
we  grow.  Should  we  concentrate  in  the  fu- 
ture on  the  countries  where  we  now  have 
programs  and  resist  expanding  to  new  areas? 
We  are  already  committed  to  programs  in  47 
nations.  Should  we  favor  a  program  where 
there  are  relatively  stable  social  conditions, 
good  organization,  and  effective  leadership? 
Or  should  we  take  greater  risks  and  commit 
our  resomxes  in  a  more  fluid  and  disorga- 
nized situation,  usually  In  a  poorer  coxmtry, 
where  the  Peace  Corps  might  make  a  crucial 
difference  or  find  a  great  opportunity? 
Where  should  we  draw  the  line  between  ade- 
quate material  support  to  the  volunteers  and 
the  perils  of  providing  them  with  too  many 
material  goods?  Where  Is  the  eqxiillbrlum 
between  safeguarding  the  volunteer's  health 
and  morale  and  protecting  the  Peace  Corps' 
declared  pvuixise  that  he  should  live  as  does 
his  coworker  in  the  host  country,  without 
special  luxury  or  advantage? 

When  is  a  particular  program  completed? 
In  Nigeria  the  answer  is  relatively  easy.  That 
country's  coordinated  educational  develop- 
ment plan  projects  a  need  for  815  foreign 
teachers  in  1965,  640  in  1966,  215  in  1968 
and  none  In  1970.  By  then  enough  Nigerians 
will  have  been  trained  to  fill  their  own  class- 
rooms. Progress  may  not  follow  so  fine  a 
plan,  but  the  Peace  Corps  can  look  ahead  to 
a  day  when  its  academic,  teaching  work  in 
Nigeria  will  be  done. 

The  answer  is  not  so  simple  in  Colombia, 
where  volunteers  are  working  on  community 
development  in  92  rural  towns.  There  is 
no  lack  of  change  and  progress:  the  Colom- 
bian Oovernment  has  trebled  its  own  com- 
mitment of  resources  and  staff  to  this  pro- 
gressive community  development  program. 
Scores  of  individual  communities  have  al- 
ready learned  how  to  organize  to  transform 
their  future.  When  volunteer  John  Arango 
organized  the  first  town  meeting  In  Cutaru 
almost  2  years  ago,  for  example,  not  one  soul 
showed  up.  Twenty  months  later  almost 
every  citizen  turns  out  for  these  meetings. 
The  townsmen  have  changed  an  old  Jail  into 
a  health  clinic;  they  have  drained  the  near- 
by swamps;  they,  have  rebuilt  wharves  on  the 
river;  they  have  cleared  stumps  out  of  the 
channel  to  make  it  navigable;  and  they  are 
now  building  the  first  18  of  72  do-it-yourself 
houses  designed  by  the  volunteer. 

John  Arango's  Colombian  coworker  is 
equally  responsible  for  the  resiilts  in  Cutaru. 
In  community  development,  particularly,  the 
ability  of  the  host  organization  to  provide 
able  counterparts  is  crucial  to  a  program's 
success.  I  might  also  mention  that  host 
countries  have  in  every  case  made  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  Peace  Corps  programs. 


In  Africa  alone,  they  have  supported  the 
program  to  the  value  of  $2.S00.000.  During 
and  after  the  Puerto  Rico  conference,  three 
countries  in  Latin  America  announced  plans 
to  establish  homegrown  Peace  Corps  organi- 
zations; when  implemented,  these  will  help 
solve  the  shortage  of  counterparts.  We  be- 
lieve North  American  and  Latin  American 
volunteers  will  complement  one  another  and 
increase  the  total  effectiveness. 

The  first  "replacement  group"  in  the  Peace 
Corps  is  about  to  complete  training  for  serv- 
ice In  Colombia.  Should  we  send  these  vol- 
unteers to  fill  the  shoes  of  their  predecessors 
in  the  villages  which  are  now  moving  ahecul, 
albeit  shakily?  Or  should  we  send  the  vol- 
unte«s  to  new  commiuiities  where  nothing 
has  been  done?  We  know  that  more  is 
needed  than  2  years  of  work  by  a  North  Amer- 
ican and  his  Colombian  coworkers  to  effect 
self-perpetuating  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  want  the  volunteer  to  be- 
come a  crutch  in  a  community's  life.  Some 
of  the  new  volunteers  in  Colombia  will, 
thoefore,  try  to  follow  through  with  their 
predecessor's  work,  but  others  will  take  on 
villages  where  no  American  has  served.  In 
the  meantime  we  are  planning  to  study  what 
happens  In  those  towns  where  volunteers 
are  not  replaced. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  there  has  been  a 
change  in  tibe  nature  of  comment  and  criti- 
cism about  the  Peace  Corps.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  doubters  worried  about  the  cal- 
lowness  of  youth  and  the  ability  of  mortals 
to  make  any  good  idea  work.  The  more  re- 
cent criticism  is  more  sophisticated  and 
more  substantive.  Eric  Sevareld  recently 
observed:  "While  the  corps  has  something  to 
do  with  spot  benefits  In  a  few  isolated  places, 
whether  in  sanitizing  drinking  water  or 
building  culverts,  its  work  has.  and  can  have, 
very  little  to  do  with  the  fundamental  in- 
vestments, reorganizations  and  reforms 
upon  which  the  true  and  long-term  eco- 
nomic development  of  backward  countries 
depends."  Mr.  Sevareld  acknowledges  that 
"giving  frustrated  American  youth  a  sense 
of  mission  and  adding  to  oiir  supply  of  com- 
prehension of  other  societies  fatten  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger."  He  adds:  "If 
fringe  benefits  were  all  the  corps'  originators 
had  in  mind,  then  this  should  be  made  clear 
to  the  country."  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
that  the  second  and  third  purpoees  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act — ^representing  America 
abroad  in  tbe  best  sense  and  giving  Ameri- 
cans an  opportunity  to  learn  about  other  so- 
cieties— are  "fringe  benefits."  Fulton  Free- 
man, the  U.S.  AmlMssador  in  Colombia, 
believes  the  whole  Peace  Corps  program  could 
be  Jiistified  by  its  creation  of  a  new  Ameri- 
can resource  in  the  volunteers  who  are  ac- 
quiring language  skills  and  intensive  tmder- 
standlng  of  a  foreign  society.  Former 
volunteers  will  be  entering  Oovernment 
service  (150  have  already  applied  to  Join 
USIA),  United  Nations  agencies,  academic 
life,  international  business  concerns  and  a 
host  of  other  institutions  which  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world.  Others  will  return  to  their 
homes,  capable  of  exerting  an  enlightened 
Infiuence  in  the  communities  where  they 
settle.  Many  trite  euphemisms  of  the  ig- 
norant and  ready  panaceas  of  tbe  unin- 
formed will  clash  Immediately  with  the  harsh 
facte  that  volunteers  have  learned  to  live 
with  abroad. 

Is  the  second  pwpose  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act — to  be  a  good  representetive  of  our 
society — a  fringe  benefit?  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers are  reaching  the  people  of  foreign 
countries  on  an  individual  basis  at  a  different 
level  from  the  influence  of  most  Americans 
abroad.  The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  lives 
under  local  laws,  buys  his  supplies  at  local 
stores,  and  makes  his  friends  among  local 
people.  He  leaves  to  the  diplomat  and  the 
technicians  the  complex  tools  which  are  pe- 
culiarly their  own  while  he  sete  out  to  work 
in  the  local  environment  as  he  finds  it. 


I  am  not  suggesting  that  life  for  the  vol- 
imteer  Is  always  hard.  A  visiting  fni^^n^i^n 
said:  "The  Peace  Corps  teachers  In  my  coun- 
try dont  live  so  badly.  After  all,  they  live  aa 
well  as  we  do."  I  sgree  that  this  la  not  so 
bad;  nor  Is  our  objective  dieoomfort  for  dis- 
comfort's sake,  but  rather  a  wlUlngnass  to 
share  the  life  of  another  people,  to  aooept 
sacrifice  when  sacrifice  is  necessary  and  to 
show  that  material  privilege  has  not  beoome 
the  central  and  lndlq>ensable  ingredient  in 
an  American's  life.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  happiest  volunteers  are  usually 
thoee  with  the  most  difficult  living  condi- 
tions. 

Although  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Sevareid's 
emphasis  in  dismissing  two  of  the  three  pur- 
poses of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  as  fringe  bme- 
fito,  he  does  get  to  the  heart  oi  aa  in^iortant 
question  when  he  compares  the  direct  eoo- 
nmnic  Impact  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  funda- 
mentel  Investmente.  reorgaalzatlons  and  eeo- 
nomlc  development.  The  Peace  Corps 
contribution  has  been  less  in  direct  economic 
development  than  in  social  development^ 
health,  education,  o(Histruction,  and  com- 
munity organization.  We  are  convinced  that 
economic  devel<^ment  directly  depends  on 
social  development.  In  his  valedictory  repcHt 
this  past  April  as  head  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America,  Ratil  Preblsch 
observed  that  there  are  not  "grounds  for  ex- 
pecting that  economic  development  will  take 
place  first  and  be  followed  in  the  natural 
course  of  evento  by  social  development.  Both 
social  and  economic  development  must  be 
achieved  in  measxires  that  require  the  exer- 
cise of  rational  and  deliberate  action.  •  •  • 
lliere  can  be  no  speedup  in  economic  devel- 
(^ment  without  a  change  in  the  social  struc- 
ture." While  they  have  their  dlfferenoea. 
Theodore  W.  Schultz  and  J.  Ketmeth  Oal- 
bralth  have  no  disagreement  on  the  essen- 
tial role  of  social  develc^ment  in  economic 
progress.  In  contrast,  scxne  who  argue  from 
tbe  European-North  American  eq>erieace 
overlook  the  vltel  need  tor  social  develqi>- 
ment  which  had  already  been  substentlally 
achieved  in  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic 
Community.  This  is  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  problem  of  the  IiCarshall  plan, 
which  was  concerned  with  economic  recon- 
struction In  societies  with  abundant  social 
resources,  and  the  problem  of  forced-draft 
economic  development  in  much  of  Asia.  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America. 

Notwlthstendlng  the  Peace  Corpe'  primary 
emphasis  on  social  development,  volimteers 
are  making  a  direct  economic  contribution 
in  a  variety  of  situations.  They  are  helping 
to  organize  farmers'  cooperatives  in  Chile, 
Ecuador  and  Pakisten;  credit  unions  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  In  Latin 
America;  demonstration  farms  in  the  Near 
East.  A  group  of  voltmteers  in  the  Punjab 
sparked  the  creation  of  a  poultry  Industry  of 
some  economic  significance  (using  ground 
termite  mounds  for  protein  feed).  Theee 
are  grassroote  projecte.  More  of  them  will 
someday  cause  us  to  look  back  and  wonder 
why  it  took  so  long  to  discover  that  people — 
himian  hands  and  enthusiasms — are  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  relationship  of  mutual 
assistance  which  we  must  establish  with  our 
neighbors  abroad. 

The  Peace  Corpe  is  not  a  "foreign  aid" 
agency.  Two  of  the  three  purposes  of  the 
Peace  C<Hps  as  defined  in  the  act  deal  with 
understanding,  not  economic  assistance. 
Moreover,  our  financial  Investment  is  in  the 
volunteer  who  brings  his  skills  and  knowl- 
edge home  with  him.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  the  Peace  Corps'  appropriated  funds  en- 
ters the  economy  of  the  UiUted  States;  of  tbe 
remaining  25  percent,  more  than  half  (57 
percent)  is  spent  on  American  citizens,  the 
Peace  Corps  Voliinteers  themselves. 

A  Jamaican  radio  conmientator  recently 
asserted  that  "  a  great  distance  between  peo- 
ple is  the  best  creator  of  good  will.  Jumble 
people  up  together  on  a  sort  of  temporary 
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There  la  stUl  a  wider  circle  and.  1>elng 
farthest  from  the  i^ash.  the  hardeet  to  make 
out  clearly.  Perhapa  I  can  explain  it  by  de- 
Bcriblng  tha  relatlonahlpa  I  see  between  the 
Peace  Corpa  and  our  American  Etevolution. 
The  Revolution  placed  on  our  cltlsens  the  re- 
qxmslbllity  for  reordering  their  own  social 
structure.  It  was  a  triumph  over  the  idea 
that  man  is  Incompetent  or  Incapable  of 
shaping  his  deetlny.  It  was  our  declaration 
of  the  irresistible  strength  of  a  universal  idea 
connected  with  hxmian  dignity,  hope,  com- 
passion and  fteedom.  The  idea  was  not 
simply  American,  of  course,  but  arose  from 
a  confluence  of  history,  geography,  and  the 
geniua  of  a  resolute  few  at  Philadelphia. 

We  still  have  our  vision,  but  our  society 
has  been  drifting  away  from  the  world's  ma- 
jority: the  young  and  raw,  the  colored,  the 
hungry  and  the  oi^ressed.  The  Peace  Corps 
is  helping  to  put  us  again  where  we  belong. 
It  is  our  newest  hope  for  rejoining  the  ma- 
jority of  the  world  without  at  the  same  time 
betraying  our  cultural,  historic,  political  and 
spiritual  ancesttns  and  allies.  As  Pablo 
Casals,  the  renowned  cellist  and  democrat, 
said  of  the  Peace  Corps  last  year:  "This  Is 
new,  and  It  Is  also  very  old.  We  have  come 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  enormous,  awesome, 
discordant  machine,  back  to  a  realization 
that  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  man — 
that  it  la  inaa  who  is  important,  not  the 
machine,  and  that  It  is  man  who  accounts 
for  growth,  not  Just  dollars  and  factories. 
Above  all,  that  it  is  man  who  is  the  object 
of  all  our  efforts." 


Peace  Ccrpa'  Initiative  In 
Two  countrlea.  Ghana  and 
exi»essed  Interest  In  mak- 
a  two-way  street  by  send- 
of  special  competence 
high  schools  or  cxA- 
aotild    provide    experts    In 
and  Argentina  teachers  of 
eountrlee  may  follow  suit. 
Corpa  vfdunteers  are  beln^ 
wajrs  In  the  acquisition  of 
ckpertlse.    Tliey  will  be  com- 
matnre.  with  a  new  outlook 
work.    Like    many   other 
wondered   whether  oxir 
with  Its  emphasis  on 
man  and  the  easy  life. 
produce  the  self-reliance, 
li^d^peodance  that  we  consider 
hvltaga.    We  have  been 
ouraelvea  among  the  mo- 
tran<|ulllaers  and  tele- 
Will  Durant  cmce  ob- 
are  bcnn  stole  and  die 
lave  been  In  danger  of  this 
The  Peace  Corpa  is  truly 
n  the  sense  that  it  provldea 
self-reliance  and  independ- 
the  vanished  frontier  once 
own  continent.    Staring  in 
other  countries  helps  us  to 
'ss  at  home. 

of   the   Peace   Corps   idea 
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]  ing  moving  outward  on  the 
the  Peace  Corpa'  Influence  on 
instltutlona  and  pe<^le,  on 
a  new  sense  of  participation 
an  Influence  on  the  national 
le.  self-reliance  and  an  ez- 
of  volvmteer  service  in  time 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDYS  VISIT  TO 
GERMANY:  A  TRIUMPH  OF  VI- 
SION AND  STATESMANSHIP 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  apropos 
of  President  Kennedy's  visit  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  Every  step 
that  the  President  has  taken  on  German 
soil  has  been  a  triumphant  assertion  of 
American  leadership,  of  American  deter- 
mination to  pursue  a  correct  policy  re- 
gardless of  factional  criticism,  and  of 
American  faith  in  a  world  order  based 
on  the  mutual  interdependence  of  free 
nations. 

At  the  Wahn  airport  near  Cologne,  in 
his  magnificent  address  at  the  historic 
Paulskirche  in  Frankfurt  yesterday,  at 
his  news  conference  on  Monday,  and  in 
numerous  formal  and  informal  appear- 
ances, Mr.  Kennedy  has  emphasized 
a^ain  and  a«ain  the  themes  of  unity, 
Atlantic  partnership,  common  defense, 
America's  unswerving  commitment  to 
European  freedom,  and  the  need  for  Eu- 
rope to  move  with  the  times  in  order  to 
{reserve  what  is  best  in  the  past.  As  the 
President  stated  at  Frankfurt's  Paul- 
skirche— a  shrine  to  the  imdsring  spirit 
of  German  liberalism: 

We  have  the  will  and  the  means  to  serve 
three  related  goals — the  heritage  of  our 
countries,  the  unity  of  our  continents,  and 
the  interdependence  of  the  Western  alliance. 

These  words  acquire  even  greater  sig- 
nificance, Mr.  President,  when  measvired 
against  President  Kenendy's  initial  proc- 
lamation of  transatlantic  interdepend- 
ence in  his  address  at  Independence 
Hall  last  July  4.  Since  that  day  the  boat 
of  Atlantic  unity  has  rocked  alarmingly, 
but  the  goal  remains  as  solid  and  as 
tangttde  as  when  the  President  first  an- 
nounced it. 

President  Kennedy's  visit  to  Germany 
has  been  an  unprecedented  triumph — a 


triumph  of  character,  vision,  and  states* 
manshlp.  His  reception  in  Germany  has 
completely  vindicated  the  President's  de- 
cision to  proceed  despite  all  the  doubts 
and  dire  predictions  that  assailed  him 
before  his  departure. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  was  one 
of  those  who  felt  the  President  should 
make  the  journey.  I  so  stated  to  him 
privately,  as  I  stated  publicly  on  radio 
and  to  the  press.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  timidity  of  approach  recommended 
by  some  really  reflects  the  spirit  of  this 
country. 

Everywhere  Mr.  Kennedy  goes  he 
draws  huge  crowds  and  attentive,  dis- 
criminating audiences.  In  fact,  his 
reception  has  had  one  significant  result: 
Chairman  Khrushchev  has  hastily  de- 
cided to  speed  up  his  own  appearance  in 
East  Berlin.  The  real  feelings  of  the 
East  Berliners.  of  course,  can  be  gauged 
by  reports  of  the  crowds  massed  behind 
the  barricades  in  East  Berlin  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  President  as  he  surveyed 
the  monstrous  Berlin  wall.  One  can 
easily  predict  from  this  the  sincerity  of 
the  cheers  that  will  greet  Mr.  KJiru- 
shchev  when  he  rides  down  the  former 
Stalinallee  next  Friday.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  he  would  have  been  better 
advised  to  mark  Walter  Ulbricht's  70th 
birthday  by  a  telegram  or  a  25-cent 
greeting  card. 

Those  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  trip  to  Europe  at  this  time 
have  been  confounded.  Equally  wrong 
are  those  who  have  leaned  over  back- 
wards to  create  a  rift  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle — or. 
for  that  matter,  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Chancellor  Adenauer  of  Ger- 
many. Many  of  the  President's  most 
heartfelt  statements — ^notably  his  pledge 
that  American  troops  would  remain  in 
Europe  as  long  as  they  were  required  or 
desired,  and  that  the  United  States  "will 
risk  its  cities  to  defend  yours  because 
we  need  your  freedom  to  protect  ours" — 
were  direct  answers  to  the  most  damag- 
ing arguments  of  President  de  Gaulle 
and  his  spokesmen.  But  in  no  sense 
were  they  a  "rebuke"  to  one  of  the  great- 
est Frenchmen  of  modem  times.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  not  engaged  in  a  popu- 
larity contest  with  President  de  Gaulle. 
It  is  detrimental  to  America's  position 
to  claim  that  the  President's  forthright 
and  positive  discussion  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  is  part  of  a  "squabble"  between 
two  great  men  and  two  great  nations. 
Rather,  the  President's  clear  and  force- 
ful expression  of  U.S.  policy  is  a  token 
of  his  determination  to  assert  American 
leadership  in  the  cause  of  Atlantic  unity. 
He  makes  it  dear  that  he  is  not  seeking 
an  Atlantic  superstate  in  which  the  legit- 
imate national  identities  of  the  con- 
stituent nations  would  be  subordinated 
to  purely  American  interests.  Rather, 
he  seeks  a  true  community  founded  on 
common  interests  in  the  fields  of  defense, 
commerce,  fiscal  policy,  political  philos- 
ophies, and  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
world.  These  aims,  incidentally,  are 
consistent  with  the  President's  emphasis 
on  peace  and  a  reevaluation  of  the  cold 
war  In  his  remarks  at  the  American 
University  on  June  10. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  that  address  will 
go  down  in  the  history  of  the  United 
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states  as  (me  of  the  most  important  and 
most  memorable  speeches  of  our  na- 
tional existence. 

Peace  is  to  be  a  true,  worldwide 
peace — ^not  a  "Pax  Americana"  and  not 
a  sterile  "coexistence"  witti  communism. 
Atlantic  unity  is  not  a  euphemism  for 
Anglo-Saxon  hegemony.  Our  "special 
relationship,"  if  any,  is  with  the  entity 
of  democratic  Europe — not  with  specific 
nations,  specific  individuals,  or  specific 
governments. 

In  short,  Blr.  President,  this  visit  has 
served  to  emphasize  that  President  Ken- 
nedy is  accepted  in  Europe  as  a  world 
leader.  He  is  equal  in  stature  to  any 
that  have  gone  before  him.  He  has 
stressed  his  belief  in  the  advantages  of 
the  Atlantic  community,  in  the  need  for 
continuing  links  between  a  free  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  To  call  these 
sentiments  a  rebuke  to  a  man  who  has 
forged  unity  and  promoted  economic 
progress  in  his  own  country  is  unworthy 
of  serious  comment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  juvenile. 
Let  us  not  sow  discord  where  harmony 
of  purpose  should  prevail.  Let  us  bring 
into  the  open  the  problems  which  beset 
the  Atlantic  alliance— like  all  peacetime 
alliances — ^but  let  us  beware  of  chipping 
away  the  mortar  of  the  world's  greatest 
alliance  through  sensationalist  report- 
ing. 

In  other  words,  what  is  needed  is  a 
discourse,  conversation,  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world  on  how  best  to  per- 
fect the  Atlantic  alliance  and  how  to 
make  it  stronger  poUtically.  militarily, 
economically,  and  ideologicsJly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  President  Kennedy's  address  at  Frank- 
furt, together  with  other  press  items,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkc(MU>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post,  June 

26,  1963] 
Text  of  Address  bt  PaxsmsNT  at  FaAioaruaT 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  a  most 
learned  Parliament  was  convened  In  this 
historic  hall.  Its  goal  was  a  united  German 
federation.  Its  members  were  poets  and  pro- 
fessors, lawyers  and  thinkers,  doctors  and 
clergymen,  freely  elected  in  all  parts  of  the 
land. 

No  nation  applauded  Its  endeavors  ss 
^armly  as  my  own.  No  assembly  ever  strove 
more  ardently  to  put  perfection  into  prac- 
tice, and  though  in  the  end  it  failed,  no 
other  building  In  Germany  more  deserves  the 
title  of  "cradle  of  German  democracy." 

But  can  there  be  such  a  title?  In  my  own 
home  city  of  Boston,  FaneuU  Hall,  once  the 
meeting  place  of  the  authors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, has  long  been  known  as  the  "cradle  of 
American  liberty."  But  when.  In  1862,  the 
Hungarian  patriot  Kossuth  addressed  an 
audience  there,  he  criticized  the  name. 

"It  Is,"  he  said,  "a  great  name,  but  there 
is  something  in  it  which  saddens  my  heart. 
You  should  not  say  'American  liberty.'  You 
should  say  'liberty  In  America.'  Liberty 
should  not  be  either  American  or  European; 
It  should  Just  be  'liberty.'  " 

Kossuth  was  right.  For  unless  liberty 
fiuorishes  In  all  lands,  it  cannot  flourish  in 
one.  Conceived  in  one  hall,  It  must  be  car- 
ried to  many.  Thxis  the  seeds  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  been  brought  earlier  from 
Europe,  and  they  later  took  root  around  the 
world.    And  the  German  Revolution  of  1848 


transmitted  Ideas  and  idealists  to  Amolca 
and  other  lands. 

Today,  In  1963,  democracy  and  liberty  are 
more  international  than  ever.  And  the  spirit 
of  the  Frankfurt  assembly,  like  the  spirit 
of  Faneull  HaU,  must  Uve  In  many  hearts 
and  nations  if  it  is  to  Uve  at  all. 

AGE  or  INTEBDBPENDENCE 

For  we  live  in  an  age  of  Interdependence 
as  well  as  Independence — an  age  of  inter- 
nationalism Instead  of  nationalism.  In  1848, 
many  countries  were  indifferent  to  the  goals 
at  the  Frankfurt  Parliament.  It  was,  they 
said,  a  German  problem.  Today  there  are 
no  exclusively  German  problems,  or  Ameri- 
can problems,  or  even  E\iropean  problems. 
There  are  world  problems,  and  our  two  coun- 
tries and  continents  are  Inextricably  bovmd 
together  on  the  tasks  of  peace  as  well  as 
war. 

We  are  partners  for  peace,  not  in  a  nar- 
row bilateral  context,  but  in  a  framework  of 
Atlantic  partnership.  The  ocean  divides  VB 
less  than  the  Mediterranean  divided  the 
ancient  world  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Our 
Constitution  is  old  and  yours  is  young,  our 
culture  is  young  and  yoius  is  old,  but  in  our 
conunltment  to  freedom,  we  can  and  must 
speak  with  but  one  voice.  Our  roles  are 
distinct  but  complementary,  and  our  goals 
are  the  same:  peace  and  freedom  for  all  men, 
for  all  time,  in  a  world  of  abundance  and 
Justice. 

That  is  why  our  nations  are  working  to- 
gether to  strengthen  NATO,  to  expand  trade, 
to  assist  the  developing  countries,  to  align 
oiur  monetary  policies  and  to  build  the  At- 
lantic Community.  I  would  not  diminish 
the  miracle  of  West  Germany's  economic 
achievements.  But  the  true  German  miracle 
has  been  yoxur  rejection  of  the  past  for  the 
future — your  reconciliation  with  France, 
your  participation  In  the  buUdlng  of  Eurc^M, 
your  leading  role  In  NATO,  and  your  growing 
support  for  constructive  undertakings 
throughout  the  world. 

Your  economic  institutions,  your  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  your  confidence  In  civilian 
authority,  are  aU  harmonious  with  the  ideals 
of  older  democracies.  And  they  form  a  firm 
pillar  of  the  democratic  European  commu- 
nity. 

But  Goethe  tells  us  In  his  greatest  poem 
that  Faiist  lost  the  liberty  of  his  soul  when 
he  said  to  the  passing  moment:  "Stay,  thou 
art  so  fair."  And  our  liberty,  too,  is  endan- 
gered if  we  pause  for  the  passing  moment,  if 
we  rest  on  our  achievements.  If  we  resist  the 
pcuse  of  progress.  For  time  and  the  world 
do  not  stand  still.  Change  is  the  law  of  life. 
And  those  who  look  only  to  the  past  are  cer- 
tain to  miss  the  future. 

FUTUaS  or  THE  WEST 

The  future  of  the  West  lies  In  Atlantic 
partnership— a  system  of  cooperation,  inter- 
dependence and  harmony  whose  peoples  can 
Jointly  meet  their  burdens  and  opportunities 
throughout  the  world.  Some  say  that  is 
only  a  dream,  but  I  do  not  agree.  A  gen- 
eration of  achievement — the  Marshall  plan, 
NATO,  the  Schviman  plan,  and  the  Common 
Market — urges  us  up  the  path  to  greater 
unity. 

There  will  be  difficulties  and  delays.  There 
wUl  be  doubts  and  discouragement.  There 
vrlU  be  differences  of  approach  and  opinion. 
But  we  have  the  will  and  the  means  to  serve 
three  related  goals— the  heritege  of  our  coun- 
tries, the  unity  of  oxu"  continents,  and  the 
interdependence  of  the  Western  alliance. 

Some  say  that  the  United  States  will 
neither  hold  to  these  purposes  nor  abide  by 
its  pledges,  that  we  vrlU  revert  to  a  narrow 
nationalism.  But  such  doubts  fly  in  the 
face  of  history. 

For  10  years  the  United  States  has  stood 
Its  watch  for  freedom  all  around  the  world. 
The  firmness  of  American  vrill,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  American  strength,  have  been 


shown,  in  support  of  free  men  and  free  gov- 
ernments, in  Asia,  in  Africa,  In  the  Ameri- 
cas, and,  above  all  here  in  Eiurope.  We  have 
imdertaken,  and  sustained  in  honor,  rela- 
tions of  mutual  trust  and  obligation  with 
more  than  40  allies.  We  are  proud  of  this 
record,  which  more  than  answers  all  doubts. 

But,  in  addition,  these  proven  commit- 
ments to  the  commcm  freedom  and  safety 
are  assured,  in  the  future  as  In  the  past, 
by  one  gerat  fundamental  fact — ^that  they 
are  deeply  rooted  in  America's  own  self-in- 
terest. Our  commitment  to  Europe  is  Indis- 
pensable, in  our  interest  as  weU  as  yours. 

It  U  not  in  our  Interest  to  try  to  dominate 
the  European  coimcils  of  decision.  If  that 
were  our  objective,  we  would  prefer  to  see 
Europe  divided  and  weak,  enabling  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  each  fragment 
individually.  Instead,  we  look  forward  to 
a  E\u-ope  united  and  strong,  speaking  with 
a  common  voice,  acting  with  a  conunon  will, 
a  world  power  capable  of  meeting  world 
problems  as  a  full  and  eqiial  partner. 

n<  THE  INTEBEST  Or  ALL 

This  is  In  the  interest  of  us  aU.  For 
war  in  Europe,  as  we  learned  twice  in  40 
years,  destroys  peace  in  America.  A  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  Europe  Is  a  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  America.  That  is  why  no  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  can  ffdl  to  re- 
spond to  such  a  threat,  not  merely  from  good 
will,  but  from  necessity. 

And  that  is  why  we  look  forward  to  a 
united  Europe  In  an  Atlantic  partnership— 
an  entity  of  Interdependent  parts,  sharing 
equally  both  bxirdens  and  decisions,  and 
linked  together  in  the  tasks  of  defense  and  . 
the  arts  of  peace. 

This  is  no  fantasy.  It  will  be  achieved  by 
concrete  steps  to  solve  the  problems  that  face 
us  aU:  military,  econ(»nic  and  political. 
Partnership  is  not  a  posture  but  a  process, 
a  continuous  process  that  grows  stronger 
each  year  as  we  devote  ourselves  to  common 
tasks. 

The  first  task  of  the  Atlantic  community 
was  to  assure  the  conunon  defense.  That  de- 
fense was  and  still  is  Indivisible.  The  United 
States  will  risk  iU  cities  to  defend  yours 
because  we  need  your  freedom  to  protect 
ours.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers 
serve  with  yours  in  this  continent,  as  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  that  pledge. 

Those  who  would  doubt  our  pledge  or  deny 
this  indivisibility,  those  who  would  separate 
E\ux>pe  from  America  or  split  one  aUy  from 
another,  would  only  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  men  who  make  themselves  our  adver- 
saries and  welcome  any  Western  disarray. 

Fusposx  or  KrroKT 

The  purpose  of  our  common  military  effort 
is  not  war,  but  peace — not  the  destruction 
of  nations,  but  the  protection  of  freedom. 
The  forces  that  West  Germany  contributes 
to  this  effort  are  second  to  none  among  Eu- 
ropean nations.  Your  nation  is  the  first  line 
of  defense,  and  jova  divisions,  side  by  side 
with  our  own,  are  a  source  of  strength  to  us 
all. 

These  conventional  forces  are  essential, 
and  they  are  backed  by  the  sanction  of  thou- 
sands of  the  most  modem  weapons  here  on 
European  soil  and  thousands  more,  only 
minutes  away,  on  posts  around  the  world. 
Together  our  nations  have  devel<^>ed  for  the 
forward  defense  of  free  Eiirope  a  deterrent 
far  surpassing  the  present  or  prospective 
force  of  any  hostile  power. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  natural  that  America's 
nuclear  poeiUon  has  raised  questions  within 
the  alliance.  I  believe  we  must  confront 
these  questions,  not  by  turning  the  clock 
))ackward  to  separate  national  deterrents,  but 
by  devek^ing  a  more  cloeely  unified  Atlantic 
deterrent,  with  genuine  EunH)a»n  participa- 
tion. 

How  this  can  best  be  done  is  now  imder 
discussion  with  those  who  may  wish  to  Join 
in  this  effort.    The  proposal  before  us  U  for 
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IgOiraXAST  POUCT 
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together.  Yndosd  there  is  no  field  In  which 
the  wider  Interest  of  all  more  clearly  out- 
weighta  the  narrow  Interest  of  one.  We 
have  lived  by  that  principle,  as  bankers  to 
freedom,  for  a  generation.  Now  that  our 
nations,  including  Weet  Germany,  have 
foimd  new  economic  strength,  it  is  time  for 
common  efforts  here,  too.  The  great  free 
nations  of  the  world  must  take  control  of 
our  monetary  problems  if  those  problems 
are  not  to  control  us. 

Third  and  finally,  our  partnership  depends 
on  common  political  purpose.  Against  the 
hazards  of  division  and  lassitude,  no  lesser 
force  will  serve.  History  tells  us  that  dis- 
unity and  relaxation  are  the  great  internal 
dangers  of  an  alliance. 

Thucydldes  reported  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians  and  their  allies  were  mighty  in  battle 
but  handicapped  by  their  policymaking 
body,  in  which,  he  related,  "each  presses  its 
own  ends  •  •  •  which  generally  results  in 
no  action  at  all  •  •  *.  They  devote  more 
time  to  the  prosecution  of  their  own  pur- 
poses than  to  the  conslderatlcm  of  the  gen- 
eral good— each  supposes  that  no  harm  will 
come  to  his  own  neglect,  that  It  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  another  to  do  this  or  that — and  so,  as 
each  separately  entertains  the  same  illusion, 
the  common  cause  imperceptibly  decays." 

Is  that  also  to  be  the  story  of  the  grand 
alliance?  Welded  in  a  moment  of  inunlnent 
danger,  will  It  disintegrate  in  complacency, 
with  each  member  pressing  Its  own  ends  to 
the  neglect  of  the  common  cause?  This 
must  not  be  the  case.  Our  old  dangers  are 
not  gone  beyond  return,  and  any  division 
among  us  would  bring  them  back  in  doubled 
strength. 

Ova  defenses  are  now  strong,  but  they  must 
be  made  stronger.  Our  economic  goals  are 
now  clear,  tout  we  must  get  on  with  their  per- 
fcH-mance.  And  the  greatest  of  our  necessi- 
ties, the  most  notable  cA  ova  omissions,  is 
progress  toward  unity  of  political  purpose. 

For  we  live  in  a  world  In  which  our  own 
united  strength  and  will  must  be  our  first 
reliance.  As  I  have  said  before,  and  will  say 
again,  we  work  toward  the  day  when  there 
will  be  real  peace  between  us  and  the  Com- 
m\inists.  We  will  not  be  second  in  that  ef- 
fort.   But  that  day  is  not  yet  here. 

ASKS  KENXWED  PLEDGE 

We  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
200  million,  and  here  on  the  European  side 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance  are  nearly  300  million 
more.  The  strength  and  unity  of  this  half 
billion  human  beings  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  anchor  of  all  freedom,  for  all 
nations. 

Let  us  from  time  to  time  pledge  ourselves 
again  to  the  common  purposes.  But  let  us 
go  on,  from  words  to  actions,  to  Intensify  our 
efforts  for  still  greater  unity  among  us,  to 
build  new  associations  and  institutions  on 
those  already  established.  Lofty  words  can- 
not consUuct  an  alliance;  (Hily  concrete  deeds 
can. 

The  great  present  task  of  construction  Is 
here  on  this  continent  where  the  effort  for 
a  \inlfled  free  Evirope  is  \mderway.  It  is  not 
for  Americans  to  prescribe  to  E\iropeans  how 
this  effort  should  be  carried  forward.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  there  is  any  one  right  course 
or  any  single  final  pattern.  It  is  Europeans 
who  are  building  Europe. 

Yet  the  reimion  of  Europe,  as  Europeans 
shape  it,  bringing  a  permanent  end  to  the 
civil  wars  that  have  repeatedly  wracked  the 
world,  win  continue  to  have  the  determined 
support  of  the  United  States.  For  that  re- 
union Is  a  necessary  step  in  strengthening 
the  commimlty  of  freedom.  It  would 
strengthen  our  alliance  for  its  defense.  And 
It  would  be  in  our  national  Interest  as  well 
as  yours. 

It  Is  only  a  fully  cohesive  Eurc^M  that 
can  protect  us  all  against  fragmentation  of 
the  alliance.  Only  such  a  Europe  will  per- 
mit full  reciprocity  of  treatment  across  the 


ocean.  In  facing  the  Atlantic  agenda.  With 
only  such  a  Europe  can  we  have  a  full  give- 
and-take  between  equals,  an  equal  sharing 
of  responsibilities,  and  an  eq\ial  level  of  sac- 
rifice. 

I  repeat  again,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding,  the  choice  of  paths  of 
the  unity  of  Europe  is  a  choice  which  Europe 
must  make.  But  as  you  continue  this  great 
effcHTt,  xindeterred  by  either  difficulty  or  de- 
lay, you  should  know  that  this  new  European 
greatness  will  be  not  an  object  of  fear,  but 
a  source  of  strength,  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 


OTHl 


POUnCAL    TASKS 


There  are  other  poUtlcal  tasks  before  us. 
We  must  all  learn  to  practice  more  completely 
the  art  of  consultation  on  matters  stretching 
well  beyond  immediate  military  and  eco- 
nomic questions. 

Together,  for  example,  we  must  explore 
the  possibilities  of  leashing  the  tensions  of 
the  cold  war  and  reducing  the  dangers  of 
the  arms  race.  Together  we  must  work  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  of  those  Europeans  who 
are  now  not  free,  to  reestablish  their  old  ties 
to  freedom  and  the  West,  so  that  their  desire 
for  liberty  and  sense  of  nationhood  will  sur- 
vive for  f utiire  expression. 

We  aak  those  who  would  be  our  adver- 
saries to  imderstand  that  In  our  relations 
with  them  we  will  not  bargain  one  nation's 
interest  against  another's  and  that  the  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  freedom  is  common 
to  us  all. 

All  of  us  In  the  West  must  be  faithful 
to  our  conviction  that  peace  in  Europe  can 
never  be  complete  until  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope men  can  choose,  in  peace  and  freedom, 
how  their  countries  shall  be  governed,  and 
choose,  without  threat  to  any  neighbor,  re- 
unification with  their  coxmtrjrmen. 

I  preach  no  easy  liberation  and  I  make 
no  empty  promises,  but  my  countrymen  be- 
lieve strongly  in  the  proposition  that  all  men 
shall  be  free  and  all  freemen  shall  have  this 
right  of  choice. 

As  we  look  steadily  eastward  in  the  hope 
and  purpose  of  new  freedom,  we  must  also 
look,  and  ever  more  closely,  to  o\u  trans- 
atlantic ties. 

The  Atlantic  Community  will  not  soon  be- 
come a  single  overarching  superstate.  But 
practical  steps  toward  stronger  conunon 
purpose  are  well  without  our  grasp.  As  we 
widen  our  common  effort  in  defense,  and 
our  threefold  cooperation  in  economics,  we 
shall  inevitably  strengthen  our  political  ties 
as  well. 

Just  as  your  current  efforts  for  unity  in 
Europe  will  produce  a  stronger  voice  in  the 
dialog  between  us,  so  in  America  our  cur- 
rent battle  for  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
all  citizens  can  only  deepen  the  iheaning 
of  our  conmion  historic  purposes.  In  the 
far  future  there  may  be  a  new  great  union 
for  us  all.  But  for  the  present,  there  is 
plenty  for  all  to  do  in  building  new  and 
enduring  connections. 

f^^-  WOXOS  or  WAKNINC 

In  short,  the  words  of  Thucydldes  are  a 
warning,  not  a  prediction.  We  have  it  in  us, 
as  18  years  have  shown,  to  build  oxir  defenses, 
to  strengthen  our  economies,  and  to  tighten 
our  political  bonds,  both  in  good  weather  and 
in  bad. 

We  can  move  f<sward  with  the  confidence 
that  is  bom  of  success  and  the  skill  ihat  is 
bom  of  experience.  And  as  we  move,  let 
us  take  heart  from  the  certainty  that  we 
are  not  only  united  by  danger  and  necessity, 
but  by  hope  and  purpose  as  well. 

For  we  know  now  that  freedom  is  more 
than  the  rejection  of  tyranny,  that  pros- 
perity is  more  than  an  escape  from  want, 
that  partnership  Is  more  than  a  sharing  of 
power.  Tlieae  are  all.  above  all.  great  himian 
adventures.  They  must  have  meaning  and 
conviction  and  purpose,  and  because  they 
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do,  tn  your  oountry  now  and  in  mine.  In 
all  the  natlans  of  the  alliance,  we  are  eaUed 
to  a  great  n«w  mission. 

It  is  not  a  mission  of  self  defense  alone, 
for  that  Is  a  mecms.  not  an  end.  It  la  not 
a  mission  at  arbitrary  power,  for  we  reject 
the  idea  that  one  nation  should  dominate 
another.  The  mission  is  to  create  a  new 
social  order,  founded  on  liberty  and  Justice, 
in  which  men  are  the  masters  of  their  fate, 
in  which  states  are  the  servants  of  their 
citizens,  and  in  which  all  men  and  women 
can  share  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

To  realize  this  vision,  we  must  seek,  above 
all,  a  world  of  peace,  a  world  in  which 
peoples  dwell  together  in  mutual  respect  and 
work  together  in  mutual  regard,  a  world 
where  peace  is  not  a  mere  Interlude  between 
vrars,  but  an  Incentive  to  the  creative  en- 
ergies of  humanity. 

We  will  not  find  such  a  peace  today,  or 
even  tomorrow.  The  obstacles  to  hope  are 
large  and  menacing.  Tet  the  goal  of  a  peace- 
ful world  must,  today  and  tomorrow,  shape 
o\ir  decisions  and  Inspire  our  pxirposes. 

So  we  are  all  idealists.  We  are  all  vision- 
aries. Let  it  not  be  said  of  this  Atlantic 
generation  that  we  left  ideals  and  visions  to 
the  past,  nor  purpose  and  determination  to 
our  adversaries.  We  have  come  tqp  far,  we 
have  sacrificed  too  much,  to  disdain  the 
future  now.  And  we  shall  ever  remember 
what  Goethe  told  us,  that  the  "highest  wis- 
dom, the  beet  that  mankind  ever  knew," 
was  the  realization  that  "he  only  earns  his 
freedom  and  existence  who  daily  conquers 
them  anew." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  26, 
1963] 

Cali.  roE  SnoNo  Azxiaitcx  zm  West 
Hrrs  De  Oattixb 

(By  Carroll  Kllpatrick) 
Wixssaoxn,  GEaKAKT. — ^Preaident  Kennedy 
today  held  out  the  vision  of  "a  great  new 
xinion"  of  America  and  Europe  as  he  sum- 
moned the  grand  alliance  to  build  "new 
and  enduring  connections." 

While  he  rejected  the  idea  of  an  "over- 
reaching superstate,"  the  President  dramat- 
ically appealed  for  speedier  progress  "toward 
unity  of  political  purpose." 

Bluntly  assailing  the  pedicles  of  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Mr.  Kennedy 
called  this  stronger  poUUeal  tmlty  "the 
greatest  of  our  necessities,  the  most  notable 
of  otir  omissions." 

USQXS  COHESIVE  EUBOPB 

In  words  that  brougjit  back  memories  of 
the  Marshtdl  plan  oStis  to  Exirope,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  "only  a  ccdieslve  Europe  can 
protect  us  all  against  fragmentation  of  the 
alliance."  He  Invited  E\u\>pe  to  choose  the 
path  that  best  suited  its  needs  and  he 
pledged  strong  American  support. 

The  President's  offer  and  appeal — and  the 
attack  on  De  Gaulle  without  naming  him — 
were  made  in  Frankfurt's  historic  Pauls- 
kirche  (St.  Paul's  Church),  known  as  the 
cradle  of  German  democracy.  The  biiilding 
was  once  a  Protestant  church  and  was  used 
as  the  meeting  hall  of  the  German  Assem- 
bly's abortive  effort  to  establish  democracy 
In  1848. 

Preaident  Blennedy's  speech  came  after  an- 
other tumultuous  reception,  the  most  spec- 
tacular on  this  trip.  Hiindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  cheered  him  In  Hanau. 
Frankfurt,  and  Wiesbaden  on  the  eve  of  his 
vUit  to  West  Berlin. 

CBOWD  IS  XMTHUSIASTIC 

In  three  adjoining  squares  near  the  Pauls- 
kirche,  dozens  fainted  or  were  treated  by 
hospital  attendants  after  being  crushed 
against  btdldlngs  or  police  barriers.  For 
miles  on  the  President's  Aotor  route  there 
were  cheering,  friendly  crowds. 


Both  Amrlfian  and  Oermaa  r^^rA»\^  ex- 
pressed astonishment  at  th«  alas  of  the 
crowds  and  the  enthualaam  shown. 

Earlier,  ICr.  Kennedy  reviewed  American 
troops  and  a  British,  French.  German,  and 
Canadian  honor  guaid  at  Fllegerhorst  Ka- 
seme,  a  U.S.  Army  post  near  Hanau. 

Before  leaving  Bonn  this  morning,  the 
President  conferred  with  West  Berlin  Mayor 
WUIy  Brandt,  whose  city  he  wiU  visit 
Wednesday  and  which  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev  will  visit  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  Friday. 

EEHAED  GOES   AIONG 

The  President  was  reported  to  have  com- 
mented, when  he  learned  of  Khrushchev's 
planned  visit:  "I  don't  know  if  I  stimulated 
this  visit,  but  if  I  did  I  think  it  is  a  plus." 
He  apparently  meant  that  the  Soviets  were 
disturbed  by  the  impact  of  his  visit. 

Traveling  with  Mr.  Kennedy  most  of  the 
day  was  Chancellor-designate  Ludwig  Erhard. 
They  conferred  privately  hwe  tonight. 

In  the  Frankfurt  speech  and  in  the  Presi- 
dent's other  comments  since  arriving  early 
Sunday,  It  has  become  clear  that  he  is  pre- 
occupied with  the  fear  that  Gaullism  will 
lead  to  a  disruption  of  all  postwar  efforts,  in 
which  the  United  States  has  Invested  heavily, 
to  establish  a  grand  alliance,  economically, 
politically,  and  militarily. 

Informants  insisted  that  he  was  not  cam- 
paigning against  President  de  Gaulle,  but 
afWrming  fundamental  policies  which  the 
United  States  and  13  NATO  nations  8uppc«t. 
Since  the  United  States  is  the  major  military 
power  on  the  continent,  Mr.  Kennedy  feels 
that  he  can  speak  bluntly  on  any  threat  to 
the  alliance. 

His  piirpose,  a  high  American  official  said, 
is  to  insure  the  success  of  the  alliance  at  a 
time  when  De  Gaulle  is  challenging  NATO 
policies,  the  economic  unity  of  the  continent 
and  various  postwar  political  arrangements. 

The  President's  other  preoccupation,  most 
clearly  stated  recently  in  his  American  Uni- 
versity speech,  is  the  necessity,  as  he  put  It 
today,  of  "leashing  tensions  of  the  cold  war 
and  reducing  the  dangers  of  the  arms  race." 

In  West  Germany,  where  there  are  stKmg 
advocates  of  touglier  cold  war  tactics,  Mr. 
Kennedy  emphasized  America's  firm  defense 
commitments  but  at  the  same  time  used 
these  words:  "As  I  have  said  before,  and  will 
say  again,  we  work  toward  the  day  when 
there  may  be  real  peace  between  us  and  the 
Communists.  We  will  not  be  second  in  that 
effort.    But  that  day  is  not  yet  here." 

Members  of  the  Bundestag  and  other  high 
officials  in  the  Paulskirche  Interrypted  the 
President's  speech  with  applause  21  times. 
But  they  did  not  applaud  that  sentence, 
and  they  listened  quietly  to  the  more  out- 
spoken but  unspecified  attacks  on  De  Ga^e. 

BEPUXS  TO  DE  GAtrLLB 

"Some  say,"  Mr.  Kennedy  commented, 
using  a  favorite  De  Gaulle  phrase,  "that  the 
United  States  will  neither  hold  to  Its  pur- 
poses nor  abide  by  its  pledges." 

"Such  doubts  fiy  in  the  face  of  history," 
the  President  declared.  America's  "proud" 
record  "more  than  answers  all  doubts  •  •  •. 
The  defense  of  the  Atlantic  community  is 
indivisible." 

In  another  obvious  reply  to  De  Gaulle,  he 
said  that  the  United  States  "win  risk  lU 
cities  to  defend  yotirs  because  we  need  jrour 
freedom  to  protect  ours." 

Then,  In  perhaps  his  most  caustic  re- 
Joinder,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  in  measured 
tones:  "Those  who  would  doubt  our  pledge 
or  deny  this  indivisibility — ^thoee  who  would 
separate  Europe  from  America  ot  split  one 
ally  fKnn  another — ^would  only  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  men  who  make  themselves 
our  adversaries  and  welcome  any  Western 
disarray." 

A  reply  from  De  Gaulle  is  expected  soon, 
tea  he  must  take  note  of  the  President's 
charges.     They  are  being  studied  carefully 


tonlfi^t  in  •vary  European  e^^tal  and  being 
beard  dtreetly  by  tetevlstan  In  most  of 
Europe. 


There  was  applause  when  the  President 
spoke  out  against  "a  narrow  bilateral  con- 
text" in  the  framework  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. 

And  there  was  applause  when  he  said 
"the  future  of  the  West  lies  in  Atlantic 
partnership — a  system  of  cooperation,  inter- 
dependence and  harmony." 

While  Mr.  Kennedy  repeatedly  emphaaized 
the  need  for  stronger  political  ties.  Ami»rir»t^ 
officials  said  he  does  not  have  in  tninrt  any 
constitutional  changes.  Bather,  he  wants 
an  extension  of  ties  developed  in  the  last  18 
years,  such  as  stronger  monetary  arrange- 
ments, more  liberal  trade  arrangementa,  new 
machinery  for  coordinating  economic  poli- 
cies, more  vlgorovis  allied  policies  to  aid  un- 
derdeveloped countries  and  the  proposed 
multilateral  defense  force. 

In  the  Paulskirche  address,  Mr.  Kennedy 
acknowledged  that  America's  nuclear  i>osl- 
tion  has  raised  questions  and  doubts  in  the 
Western  alliance.  He  said  the  multilateral 
force  represents  a  major  step  fcrwatd,  and 
he  seemed  confident  the  force  would  be 
created. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

June  26. 1963] 

TowABO  Aruumc  Ukitt 

President  Kennedy's  eloquent  speech  at 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  put  the  case  for  the 
unity  of  the  Atlantic  community  in  terms 
that  shoiild  remove,  as  far  as  words  can 
remove,  the  last  lingering  doubts  about  this 
country's  irrevocable  ctxnmitment  to  the 
defense  of  Europe.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine 
how  there  could  be  a  survival  of  any  genuine 
misgivings  about  the  readiness  of  this  ooun- 
try to  defend  its  European  allies.  The  head 
of  a  great  state  could  hardly  go  farther 
than  the  President  went.  A  government 
could  hardly  say  more  than  that  it  Is  willing 
to  risk  lU  own  cities  to  defend  the  cities 
of  the  countries  Joined  to  it  in  common 
cause. 

Such  a  commitment  and  such  a  bold  as- 
sertion of  that  commitment  can  only  fall 
to  dissolve  the  reservations  of  our  allies  In 
Europe  if  those  reservations  arise  from  a 
different  set  of  misgivings.  If  they  really 
spring  from  the  fear  that  the  United  States 
would  not  respond  to  an  attack  upon  Europe 
they  ought  to  be  removed  by  the  Frankfurt 
address.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  France  has  tmdertaken 
its  dissenting  role,  not  because  it  doubts 
American  vrillingness  to  defend  France  but 
because  it  is  so  wnxn  of  it  that  It  does  not 
think  that  willingness  can  be  Impaired  by 
any  course  that  France  may  take. 

Th.9  President  was  not  speaking  only  to 
Ftance,  however,  or  even  primaiHy  to  Ftanoe. 
but  to  the  whole  Atlantic  community.  And 
it  was  time  he  spoke  as  he  did.  He  has 
made  plain  the  intention  of  this  country 
to  persevere  in  its  efforts  to  make  the  At- 
lantic community  an  indivisible  body  mili- 
tarily, economically  and  politically.  ^  has 
made  a  strong,  practical  and  vlgorotu  plea 
for  Joint  efforts  to  Improve  the  lot  at  all 
the  AUantic  peoples,  using  a  figure  of  speech 
that  graphically  expresses  the  good  sense 
of  such  a  course — "a  rising  tide  lifts  all 
the  boats."  The  President  would  begin  by 
international  cooperation  to  take  the  steps 
that  in  the  far  future  may  produce  a  great 
vmion.  Some  will  wish  for  a  quicker  and 
a  shorter  route  to  \mlon.  Even  those  who 
do  can  hardly  deplore  the  direction  In  which 
the  Preaident  wishes  to  move  even  If  they 
wish  to  move  more  rapidly.  Common  action 
on  monetary,  economic,  military,  and  polit- 
ical affairs  would  produoe  finally  the  sort 
of  union  the  most  impatient  deaire. 
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em  alliance.  President  Kennedy  stated  in  his 
first  q>ee^  to  the  German  people. 

"The  United  States  is  here  on  this  con- 
tinent (Europe)  to  stay.  As  long  as  required 
or  desired,  our  forces  and  commitments  will 
remain.  For  your  safety  is  oiir  safety,  your 
liberty  is  our  liberty,  and  any  attack  on  your 
soU  is  an  attack  upon  oxu  own."  This  was 
the  pledge  President  Kennedy  gave  to  the 
Gennans  immediately  after  arriving  at  Co- 
logne-Bonn airport  June  33  to  begin  a  4-day 
tour  of  the  West  German  Federal  Republic 
and  West  Berlin. 

ADENAUXa     WELCOME 

He  stressed  that  this  was  a  crucial  time 
in  the  history  of  the  alliance  when  a  transi- 
tion was  taking  place  In  which  West  Ger- 
many was  fast  becoming  a  partner.  He 
wanted  Interdependence  In  the  "war  against 
poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance." 

Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer's  earlier 
speech  of  welcome  had  described  the  Ken- 
nedy visit  as  a  "mark  of  deep  friendship 
which  has  bound  the  German  and  American 
peoples  together  for  many  years."  And  he 
added,  "Your  speech,  Mr.  President,  is  a  polit- 
ical act.  On  Jime  10  you  stated  befcH-e  the 
American  University  in  Washington  that  the 
United  States  stood  by  its  commitments  to 
defend  Western  Europe  and  West  Berlin." 

The  Chancellor  choee  to  Ignore  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  then  also  offered  the  hand  of  com- 
promise to  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev. For  the  German  Chancellor  what 
was  Important  was  that  "In  the  same  speech 
you  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
States  would  make  no  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  expense  of  other  nations  and 
other  peoples." 

SOUND  or  visrrs 

Mr.  Kennedy's  plane  arrived  at  the  airport 
on  schedule — in  fact  7  minutes  earlier  on 
farthest  runway — and  the  President  was  wel- 
comed by  a  31-gim  salute  and  a  military 
guard  of  honor  before  meeting  members  of 
the  Federal  Cabinet. 

Then  began  a  round  of  visits  which  in- 
cluded the  Cologne  City  Hall  and  cathedral, 
and  the  Bonn  City  Hall.  From  first  to  last, 
the  President  was  enthusiastically  welcomed 
by  crowds  estimated  as  the  largest  ever  to 
greet  a  foreign  statesman  in  Rhlneland. 

Helped  by  simomery  weather,  the  crowds 
along  the  route  were  estimated  at  more  than 
1  million.  In  addition,  television  and  radio 
services  gave  fxill  accounts  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

A  marked  feature  of  speeches  by  the  Lord 
Mayors  of  both  Cologne  and  Bonn  was  thanks 
to  the  United  States  for  Its  help  after  World 
War  n.  These  remarks  were  enthusiastically 
approved  by  the  crowds. 

The  President  struck  a  happy  note  from 
the  outset  by  his  guarantee  of  U^S.  help. 

COMimAflV  WTTH  OK  OATTIXS 

Then,  In  Cologne,  he  mentioned  that  he 
brought  greetings  from  the  citizens  of 
America,  incliiding  the  citizens  of  Cologne, 
Minn.,  Cologne,  NJ.,  and  even  Cologne,  Tex. 
In  Bonn  he  pleased  the  crowd  by  reminding 
them  that  there  were  today  more  people  of 
German  descent  In  Chicago  than  the  total 
population  of  the  Federal  capital. 

Mr.  Kennedy  naturally  is  contrasted  with 
President  de  Gaulle,  not  only  because  of 
political  differences  but  also  because  the  lat- 
ter was  the  last  outstanding  government 
head  to  visit  here.  (He  comes  again  in  10 
days.) 

The  American  President  Is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent national  representative  than  De 
Gaulle,  according  to  the  Independent  leftist 
Neue  Rheln  Ruhr  Zeltung.  He  is  not  a 
"father  figure"  but  a  man  of  our  time  and 
of  the  futtue.  His  presence  gives  new  mean- 
ing to  the  partnership  in  the  Western  alli- 
ance. 

The  Germans  noted  a  contrast  between  his 
speeches  and  those  of  General  de  Gaulle. 


The  latter  made  a  grand  gesture,  whereas 
President  Kennedy  was  cool,  realistic,  and 
future  looking.  General  de  Gaulle  was  wel- 
comed enthusiastically  because  of  the  past. 
President  Kennedy  because  of  a  common 
future,  according  to  this  comment. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  36. 
1963) 

J   F.  K.'s  Message  in  New  Europe 

(By  Marqiiis  Chllds) 

WrrH  Pkxsioent  Kennedy  in  Gebmant. — 
Through  the  medium  of  television  millions 
of  Europeans  are  hearing  President  Kennedy 
call  for  unity  within  the  Western  alliance. 
His  tour  is  a  form  of  diplomacy  undreamed 
of  before  the  era  of  electronic  communica- 
tion and  its  success  or  failure  will  be  Judged 
by  the  Impact  he  makes  through  the  network 
that  links  18  Evu-opean  cotintrles. 

The  dangers  In  this  experiment  are  obvi- 
ous. It  risks  so  much  on  the  President's 
personal  appeal  and  on  the  authority  with 
which,  as  spokesman  for  America,  he  presents 
the  case  for  a  pcutnershlp  that  resists  the 
temptations  of  an  affluent  peace,  encouraging 
each  nation  to  go  Its  separate  way.  But  the 
threat  Inherent  in  the  current  drift  toward 
a  new  nationalism — a  nuclear  nationalism — 
surely  Justifies  the  risk. 

What  the  President  must  cope  with  on 
his  tour  is  the  claim  of  a  past  that  Is  rapidly 
receding  as  it  confilcts  with  a  future  which 
is  far  from  clear.  That  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  Germany.  It  is  dramatized 
by  the  venerable  figure  of  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, Adenauer,  who  is  shortly  to  pass  on 
his  powers  to  a  successor,  seated  alongside 
the  youthful-looking  President.  Separated 
by  41  years,  the  Chancellor,  with  his  look 
of  an  ancient  and  Impassive  mandarin,  might 
be  Kennedy's  grandfather. 

President  Eisenhower  came  here  on  a  cere- 
monial visit  as  a  great  wartime  hero  in  1959 
and  received  generous  homage.  President  de 
Gaulle  is  also  a  figure  out  of  the  great  past 
and  he  is,  besides,  a  constmunate  actor  whose 
highly  emotional  speeches  in  carefully 
memorized  German  stirred  his  German  audi- 
ences to  a  wild  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The 
Adenauer-De  Gaulle  partnership  has  sought 
to  annul  forever  the  deep-rooted  hostility, 
that  so  many  times  brought  the  two  nations 
into  mortal  combat. 

As  he  tried  to  do  from  the  moment  he  set 
foot  on  German  soil  Kennedy  is  saying 
frankly  that  this  is  a  period  of  transition  for 
the  alliance  and  new  ways  must  be  found 
to  hold  it  together.  In  every  speech  he 
makes  he  stresses  the  ties  that  link  the  free 
world  in  such  a  way  that  the  security  of 
one  is  the  security  of  all. 

The  transition  could  hardly  be  more  pre- 
carious, and  this  is  the  urgency  behind  a 
venture  that  puts  an  extraordinary  strain 
on  the  Chief  Executive  at  a  time  when  he 
is  confronted  with  a  great  domestic  crisis. 
The  puzzle  Is  like  the  old  game  of  Jack- 
straws.  You  pull  one  piece  out  of  the  tan- 
gled heap  and  the  whole  mass  falls  into 
disarray. 

The  multilateral  mixed-manned  nuclear 
force  may  or  may  not  be  an  appropriate  in- 
strument to  bring  a  new  kind  of  unity  to  the 
alliance.  It  may  prove  no  answer  to  the 
rising  tide  of  separatism.  The  German  De- 
fense Minister,  Kal-Uwe  Von  Hasse,  does  not 
believe  in  the  rule  of  unanimity  for  control 
over  such  a  force. 

The  proposal  for  such  a  force  comes  as 
some  small  hope  has  been  revived  of  a  nu- 
clear test-ban  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  Harold  Wilson,  who  is  very  likely 
to  be  Britain's  next  Prime  Minister.  Premier 
Khr\uhchev  expressed  his  strong  opposition 
to  a  multilateral  force  in  which  Germany 
woxild  be  a  partner.  This  would  be  a  step 
toward  putting  nuclear  weapons  in  German 
hands  and  the  fear  this  arouse*  in  the  Rus- 
sians Is  believed  to  be  deep  and  genuine. 
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As  f<x  Wilson,  he  is  taking  an  increasingly 
skeptical  view  ot  the  multilateral  foro*.  H* 
aroused  Adenauer**  wrath  by  atattng  in  Mb*- 
eow  that  everything  mu*t  b*  done  to  ln*tir* 
that  the  German*  do  not  get  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  Conservative*,  who  continue  in 
authority  in  London,  insist,  as  high  ofllelal* 
made  plain  in  talks  with  this  reporter,  that 
Britain  must  have  an  independent  deterrent. 

They  could  not  be  expected  to  renounce 
it  at  the  very  time  when  France  is  in  process 
of  obtaining  such  a  deterrent  and  when 
rumors  circulate  that  at  least  one  other 
country — reportedly  Israel — is  well  on  the 
way  to  nuclear  achievement.  The  response 
of  the  Macmlllan  government  to  a  multi- 
lateral force  will  be  tentative  and  provi- 
sional. 

These  are  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  the 
President  is  trying  to  put  straight.  He  is 
seeking  new  forms  of  unity  in  a  partnership 
with  a  Europe  that  is  prosperous  and  once 
again  Jealous  of  national  prerogatives  and 
privileges. 

Watching  the  Resident  go  throu^  a  gruel- 
ing schedule — 7  hours  in  Berlin  that  seemed 
to  leave  hardly  time  to  catch  his  breath — 
you  cannot  but  admire  the  drive  and  the 
determination  that  are  behind  it.  That  this 
drive,  this  resolution  will  come  through  to 
the  inllll<»is  throughout  Euit^M  who  see  and 
hear  him  is  his  principal  aim.  This  is  a 
new  man  in  a  new  Europe,  and  while  he 
pays  tribute  to  the  past  he  is  looking  to 
the  futtire. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  36,  1963] 

Wht  the  President  Needs  Two  Voices 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris. — Statesmen  and  their  speech  writ- 
ers take  meticulous  pains  to  express  them- 
selves precisely  on  occasions  such  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  tour.  For  they  are  aware 
that  public  statements  at  such  Junctures 
receive  maximum  propaganda  fanfare. 

Similarly,  Dr.  Adenauer  was  not  being  hap- 
hazard in  reminding  the  President  of  his 
recent  pledge  that  the  United  State*  would 
make  no  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
expense  of  other  nations  and  other  peoples. 
This  reminder  not  only  comforted  Rhine- 
landers  but  was  designed  fOT  other  capitals, 
above  all  Paris. 

Europeans  welcome  the  goals  set  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  his  strategy  of  peace,  but 
many  queetlon  the  method  by  which  its 
attainment  is  sought — namely,  the  increas- 
ing Washington  tendency  to  deal  bilaterally 
with  Moscow.  It  was  thus  useful  when,  in 
his  vibrant  address  today,  the  President 
again  pledged  "that  in  our  relations  with 
Russia  we  will  not  bargain  one  nation's 
Interest  against  another's." 

Since  1961  there  has  been  a  patient,  per- 
sistent effort  by  Washington  to  develop  a 
kind  of  negotiation  with  Moscow  and  to 
identify  points  of  mutual  interest.  Both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Cuban  crisis  Messrs. 
Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  have  been  In  com- 
muni6atlon  In  a  variety  of  ways  and  still 
exchange  Intermittent  letters.  They  have 
also  set  about  establishing  an  emergency 
"hot  line"  Unk  between  them. 

rCAB    or    CONCESSIONS 

Although  we  report  to  our  friends  on  such 
dealings,  we  have  not  yet  managed  to  erase 
a  growing  uneasiness  that  if  ever  there  is  a 
basic  agreement  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  it  might  be  founded  on  oonceasions 
not  wholly  wdcome  to  all  NATO  allies. 

UB.  policy  was  recently  summarl*ed  to  me 
accordingly  by  one  of  it*  principal  archi- 
tects: "If  we  thovight  we  could  get  a  major 
settlement,  we  would  not  be  deterred  from 
IniUally  bilateral  discussions  with  Russia. 
We  would  not  make  aUied  representation  a 
precondition  to  such  talks.  But  we  consider 
this  not  an  Immediate  problem  and  only 
theoretical.    Batlflaatlon  of  any  settlement 


would  have  to  be  subject  to  Hia^t^riftiTn  with 
and  consent  of  our  alU**.** 

In  th*  Ea*t-W**t  dialog.  Moaoov  ha*  al- 
wy»  taken  it  iq>aa  lt**U  to  qp**k  for  it* 
aatalllta*  and  to  tmpoa*  it*  wUL  But  this 
i4>proaoh  i*  unfamiliar  fkom  a  W*et«m  view- 
point. UntU  relativety  raoentty  it*  negotiat- 
ing method  was  founded  on  tiie  ooocept  ot 
an  Occidental  Big  Three  backed  up  immedi- 
ately by  Bonn.  Only  sinoe  the  widening 
rift  between  Paris  and  Washington  have 
more  direct  UB.-U£B.R.  contacts  developed 
with  Britain  acting  as  an  offstage  voice. 

President  Kennedy  ha*  again  reassured  all 
NATO  of  oxir  determination  to  stand  by  o\ir 
obligations,  oome  what  may.  But  he  also 
wishes  to  reassure  the  Russians  that  these 
pledges  in  no  way  interfwe  with  the  quest 
for  an  ultimate  ocdd  war  adjustment.  With 
subtlety  and  finesse,  the  President  must  al- 
most talk  with  two  simultaneotis  voices  like 
some  diplomatic  Janus  endowed  with  twin 
sets  of  vocal  cords. 

It  is  understandable  that  Europeans 
should  be  somewhat  leery  of  anything  that 
approaches  a  direct  East- West  colloquy  to 
which  they  can  only  be  ex  poet  facto  part- 
ners. And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  other 
contacts  can  be  attempted  under  given  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  would  stress  to  Moscow — if  necessary 
over  the  heads  of  our  allies — that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  both  the  United  State*  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  halt  the  arms  race  and 
check  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  President's 
strategy  of  peace.  Yet  it  is  on  the  impli- 
cation of  this  strategy  that  Adenauer  asked 
for  and  received  reassiirances  that  we  would 
never  contemplate  a  deal  that  other  na- 
tions would  not  willingly  accept  of  their 
own  free  choice. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jime  26,  1963] 

Pari*  Plat*  Down  Ksnnb>t  Csnsurx 

(By  Drew  Mlddleton) 

Paris. — ^Informed  French  opinion  strove 
tonight  to  play  down  President  Kennedy's 
strictures  against  those  who  doubt  XJS. 
pledges  to  Europ*  or  seek  to  split  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance. 

These  were  freely  taken  by  Paris  news- 
papers and  foreign  diploouits  as  an  attack  on 
President  de  Gaulle  and  his  policies.  The 
Parls-Prssse  Llntranslgeant,  ran  the  head- 
line. "Kennedy  Attacks  De  Gaulle"  over  its 
report  on  the  President's  speech  In  Frank- 
furt. 

The  view  put  forward  by  Informed  sources 
was  that  the  Kennedy  speech  had  made  only 
two  points. 

The  first  was  to  reassure  the  West  Ger- 
mans of  American  support.  Whether  they 
needed  it  is  questionable,  the  sources  said. 

The  second  point  was  that  the  President 
had  stated  well-known  American  views  on 
Atlantic  unity  about  which  the  I^nch  Gov- 
ernment was  well  Informed. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  prospect,  at  the 
moment,  these  sources  said,  that  President 
de  Gaulle  will  answer  Mr.  Kennedy  either  in 
a  broadcast  to  the  nation  or  in  a  q>eech 
when  he  visits  West  Germany  next  week. 

The  rather  austere  view  put  forward  by 
these  sources  was  that  the  visit  to  West 
Germany  would  be  composed  of  "working 
meeting"  with  German  leaders  that  would 
not  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  policy  dec- 
laration. 

The  tendency  of  the  French  tonight  to 
"play  it  cool"  is  in  accord  with  General  de 
Gaulle's  own  tofty  contempt  for  political  de- 
bate. But  allied  diplomats  wondered  wheth- 
er the  General  and  his  entourage  had  yet 
reallaed  the  full  extent  of  the  Impact  upon 
France  of  President  Kennedy's  visit. 

One  phrase  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  directly  con- 
tradicts the  basic  premise  ot  President  de 
Gaulle's  military  policy.  This  is  the  Ameri- 
can President's  statement  that  "the  United 


States  will  risk  its  eltle*  to  defend  your*  be- 
cause we  need  your  freedom  to  defend  ours." 

General  de  GauUe**  backing  for  a  Vtench 
BAtlooal  nuclear  fore*  i*  predioatod  to  a  eon- 
elderabl*  extent  on  hi*  b*ii«C,  which  I* 
shared  by  many  Bun^Man*.  that  in  a  erlals. 
the  United  States  would  not  risk  nuclear  war 
to  save  Europe. 

The  wide  publicity  givan  by  Parts  news- 
papers to  President  Kennedy*  speech  pre- 
■ents  the  French  public,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  with  an  authoritetive  rebuttal  to  Gaul- 
11st  military  policy  in  the  expensive  field  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

This  in  Itself.  diplomaUc  observers  said, 
may  not  be  conclxisive  to  the  Prench  who 
follow  General  de  Gaulle.  But  these  obeerv- 
ers  thought  that  eventually  Mr.  Keimedy's 
pledge  of  continuing  American  Involve- 
ment in  Europe  might  nourish  a  reappraisal 
of  the  present  Government's  policies. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  the  consensus  ran.  may  not 
have  won  over  many  Frenchmen.  Certainly 
he  has  not  shaken  or  even  surprised  General 
de  Gaulle's  government. 

What  he  has  done.  It  was  said.  Is  to  provide 
counterarguments  for  those  Government 
policies  that  recently  have  been  accepted 
here  almost  without  question. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  35,  1963) 

KXNNXDT  CBOOSB*  A*  PlA1TO«M  A  SBXINZ  OT 
GSKMAM  DUCOCRACT 

Bonn. — Preeident  Kennedy  delivered  his 
major  address  in  West  Germany  today  in 
the  Paulskirche — the  church  of  St.  Paul — a 
structure  regarded  by  Germans  as  the  symbol 
of  the  best  of  their  poUUcal  tUstory. 

The  round,  single-towered  chiirch  i*  re- 
vered as  the  birthplace  of  the  German  demo- 
cratic tradition.  Conscious  of  this  symbol- 
ism. President  Kennedy  chose  the  Paulskirche 
as  the  site  for  an  appeal  to  West  Germany 
to  undertake  a  new  role  as  an  economic  and 
spiritual  leader  in  the  community  of  free 
nations. 

To  speak  there  he  refused  an  opportxinity 
to  address  the  Bonn  Parliament,  which  would 
have  been  an  xinprecedented  honor  to  a 
visiting  statesman.  Every  citizen  of  West 
Germany  applauded  his  choice  of  the  archi- 
tecturally unimpressive  church,  which  has 
served  as  a  meeting  hall  for  private  organi- 
zations since  its  reconstruction  in  1948. 

mar  asskscblt  or  is4* 

The  church  was  built  in  1788,  the  year  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  French  example 
stirred  demands  for  social  and  political  re- 
forms in  the  autocratic  18th  century  Ger- 
man states,  but  not  for  another  80  years 
did  these  efforts  oome  to  the  point  of  frui- 
tion. The  occasion  was  the  assembly  of  the 
Frankfurt  Parliament  in  the  Paulskirche  on 
May  18.  1848. 

It  was  the  first  Parliament  ropro—w^ng  all 
of  Germany.  The  date  Is  dted  in  every  Ger- 
man history  book  as  a  milestone  on  the  tong. 
slow  road  to  the  creation  of  the  German 
nation. 

The  deputies  who  assembled  in  the  church 
had  been  sent  from  all  the  German  king- 
doms and  princely  states,  large  and  small. 
Bloody  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  had  convinced  even  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria that  they  could  not  resist  the  popular 
rising  against  the  generation  of  repression 
that  followed  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  Ftankfurt  Parliament  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution for  a  united  Germany,  but  first 
Austria  and  then  Pnaaia  withdrew,  and  the 
movement  for  iinity  otdlapsed  when  Ptederick 
William  IV,  of  Prussia,  refused  to  become 
Emperor. 

•nx  OP  BIORT*  A  KBUTAOB 

The  Parliament**  only  enduring  aecom- 
plishment  was  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  individual 
rights  for  German  dttsens  and  to  create  a 
liberal  tradltton. 

In  time*  of  tyranny  and  disaster  Germans 
have    barkened    bade    to    the    Paulskirche 
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they  are  the  obvious  partners  of  the  Amer- 
icana in  this  vital  hat  delicate  task. 

Tlie  taA  la  dtllqiit^'  becauae  certain  things 
are  plainly  going  to  need  doing,  which  may 
cause  disquiet  abroad,  and  parttcxilarly  in 
Germany.  If  they  are  not  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  completely  understood  before  they 
begin  to  be  done. 

For  exan^le,  there  are  the  steps  which 
will  be  neceaslUted  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara's  pledge  to  reduce  the 
burden  on  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  overseas,  from  the  present 
level  of  $1.6  billion  to  a  marlmum  of  $1 
billion.  For  this  purpose,  superfluovis  bases 
will  have  to  be  closed ,  superfluoxis  bodies  will 
have  to  be  brought  home,  and  so  on. 

Whatever  happens,  de  Gaulle's  propagan- 
dists will  then  surely  point  to  the  steps  be- 
ing taken  as  proof  of  the  United  States  in- 
tention to  "abandon"  Europe — which  is 
what  de  Gaulle  hopes  we  will  do.  But  the 
propaganda  will  not  matter— It  will  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  in  fact — If  the  American  plan  has 
been  carefuUy  staffed  out  with  our  other 
allies,  and  espedaUy  with  the  Germans. 

A  great  many  overseas  bases  of  most  of 
SAC'S  B-47  bombers,  tor  instance,  have  long 
been  entirely  superfluous;  and  they  also  place 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  payments  balance. 
The  supply  and  support  system  of  US.  forces 
In  Europe  can  also  be  much  slimmed  down, 
from  its  present  plethoric  condition,  without 
reducing  UJS.  fighting  strength  in  the  line. 
Further  economics  can  be  made  in  the  Par 

Voa^      HM    well 

There  will  be  nothing  to  alarm  anyone  in 
all  this,  if  the  needed  steps  are  merely  under- 
stood before  they  are  taken.  But  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  problem.  When  the 
NATO  Secretary  General,  Dirk  Stikker,  com- 
pletes his  Ottawa-ordered  hard  look  at  pro- 
spective NATO  force  levels,  something  wUl 
have  to  be  done  about  the  balance  sheet 
Stikker  presents.  And  once  again,  whatever 
needs  doing  can  best  be  done  by  German- 
American  collaboration. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  June  25. 

1963] 
K.  Visrrs  Bast  BaaUM  Fsmsr.  Advancing  Teip 

2    DATS 

Berun. — The  East  German  Communists 
annoimced  tonight  that  Soviet  Premier 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  wovUd  visit  East  Berlin 
on  Friday — 48  hours  after  President  Kennedy 
visits  West  Berlin — and  not  on  Sunday  as 
announced  in  Moscow  yesterday. 

No  immediate  reason  was  given  for  step- 
ping up  the  date  of  Khrushchev's  arrival. 

An  announcement  by  the  East  German 
news  service,  ADN.  did  not  say  how  long  he 
would  stay.  American  and  Soviet  sources 
both  have  said  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
BOu-ushchev -Kennedy  meeting  during  Mr. 
Kennedy's  7Va-hour  visit  to  Berlin  on 
Wednesday. 

Western  observers  said  the  Khrushchev 
visit  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  counter- 
act the  enthusiastic  reception  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  received  in  West  Germany. 

Diplomats  believe  that  K^irxishchev  will 
make  a  major  address  in  East  Berlin.  His 
announced  reason  for  the  trip  Is  to  honor 
East  German  Communist  leader  Walter 
Ulbricht  on  his  70th  birthday. 

Today's  announcement  of  Khrushchev's 
Friday  arrival  ctone  in  an  address  to  East 
Berllners  issued  by  East  Germany's  ruling 
Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party.  The 
party  called  on  all  citizens  to  decorate  their 
hoiises  with  flags  and  banners  for  the  visit. 

Khrushchev  last  visited  East  Berlin  In  Jan- 
uary for  the  East  German  Communist  Party 
congress.      . 

In  Moscow,  meantime,  persistent  unofficial 
reports  said  Khrushchev  was  on  his  way  to 
Rumania  or  was  about  to  go  there.  Soviet 
Foreign  Ministry  ofllcials  and  Rumanian 
diplomats  declined  to  confirm  or  deny  the 
reports. 


One  usually  reliable  source  fwecaat  an 
announcement  on  Wednesday. 

East  Sun^Man  Communist  so\irces  in 
Moscow  said  a  t<HP-level  meeUng  of  East 
European  leaders  may  alw  be  in  the  offing 
to  prepare  for  the  Chineae>Sovlet  Ideological 
talks  due  to  start  in  Moscow  July  6. 

A  Khrushchev  vLiit  to  Rumania  would  be 
no  surprise  as  there  have  been  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  extent  to  which  Rvunanla 
should  amend  its  industrialization  plans  to 
fall  In  with  Soviet-backed  ideas  of  speciali- 
zation within  the  C<»nmunlst  "common  mar- 
ket," Comecon. 

In  addition,  the  Rumanians  recently  re- 
published some  Chinese  Communist  state- 
ments and  remarks  by  China's  allies  in  the 
Moscow-Peking  Ideological  clash.  These 
have  not  been  published  in  other  East  Euro- 
pean countries  "loyal"  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Diplomats  said  they  saw  no  signs  that 
Khrushchev  was  prepared  to  make  the  big 
move  of  "putting  the  flnal  bite  on  Berlin" 
when  he  arrives  on  Friday. 

Eastern  specialists  said  he  now  may  limit 
himself  to  answering  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the 
Berlin  problem  with  threats  and  boasts,  and 
may  take  this  opportunity  to  disclose  a  pos- 
sible new  Soviet  policy  on  Berlin  and  Ger- 
many. It  was  believed  that  this  policy  was 
revamped  during  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party's  Central  Commit- 
tee in  Moscow. 

Khrushchev  may  also  have  a  few  words  to 
say  about  the  Soviet-Chinese  dispute,  espe- 
cially since  the  Chinese  on  Monday  accused 
the  East  Germans  of  "trying  to  widen  the 
difference  in  the  international  Communist 
movement." 


GOVERNOR  ROLVAAO  KEEPS  MIN- 
NESOTA IN  FOREFRONT  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  STRUGGLE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
President  Kennedy  has  wisely  empha- 
sized the  heavy  burden  that  rests  upon 
the  States,  local  communities,  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  the  national  drive  to 
secure  full  civil  equality  for  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  regardless  of  color  or  race. 

For  this  reason  and.  more  importantly, 
simply  because  it  is  right.  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  the  forceful  leadership  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights  that  Minnesota's  new 
Governor,  the  Honorable  Karl  F.  Rol- 
vaag,  has  demonstrated  during  his  few 
brief  months  in  office.  As  everyone  with 
an  oimce  of  honesty  and  candor  will  ad- 
mit, the  problem  of  racial  discrimination 
is  a  national  problon.  No  State  can 
honestly  say  that  all  racial  problems 
have  been  banished  from  within  its 
borders. 

Minnesota  has  been  a  traditional 
leader  among  the  States  in  striving  to 
abolish  all  forms  of  racial  inequality,  dis- 
crimination, and  injustice.  While  we 
have  made  encouraging  pr(«ress  through 
the  years,  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. This  fact  has  been  clearly  recog- 
nized by  Governor  Rolvaag.  One  of  his 
first  official  acts  as  Governor  concerned 
a  special  message  to  the  63d  session  of 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  on  specific 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  improve  civil 
rights  within  the  State.  Governor  Rol- 
vaag indicated  four  problems  demanding 
immediate  attention:  First,  discrimina- 
tion in  employment;  second,  discrimina- 
tion in  housing;  third,  discrimination  in 
public  accommodations;  and  fourth,  the 
problems  of  the  Indian. 

To  meet  these  urgent  problems  the 
Governor  proposed  a  four  point  action 
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program  to  the  legislature  and  outlined 
four  steps  he  would  take  through  execu- 
tive and  administrative  authority.  As 
the  Governor  indicated,  this  is  a  mini- 
mum program  "to  help  accomplish  what 
we  say  as  Americans  we  believe."  I 
know  that  Governor  Rolvaag  will  recom- 
mend whatever  additional  steps  may  be 
needed  to  guarantee  full  racial  equality 
as  the  need  for  such  action  is  demon- 
strated. 

In  order  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
Governor  Rolvaag's  outstanding  special 
message  on  civil  rights  and  his  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  executive 
action,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  of  April  25,  1963,  "Improving 
Civil  Rights,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  executive  order  set- 
ting up  machinery  to  terminate  public 
contracts  with  employers  who  illegally 
discriminate  in  the  hiring  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  and  a  related  executive 
memorandum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  n.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  another 
hard-hitting  speech  by  Governor  Rol- 
vaag, "Local  Government  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Crusade",  delivered  on  June  13. 
1963.  before  the  50th  anniversary  con- 
vention, League  of  Minnesota  Munici- 
palities, meeting  in  Mankato,  Minn.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusicm 
of  my  remarks.  Once  again,  the  Gov- 
ernor stressed  the  heavy  responsibilities 
that  lie  with  local  communities  In  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  Let  me  briefly  quote 
from  Ooyemor  Rolvaag's  address: 

I  sincerely  believe  that  what  we  at  the 
State  level,  can  contribute  to  the  ca\ise  of 
eqiiallty,  is  meager  compared  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  local  governments 
resolve  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  law. 
For  as  local  government  Is  closest  to  the 
people,  so  also  is  it  the  most  promising 
vehicle  for  achieving  sorely  needed  social 
adjustments  with  a  minimum  of  conflict 
*  *  *.  The  challenge  Is  here.  If  we  meet 
It,  we  will  fulflU  our  public  trust:  if  we  fall, 
we  betray  not  only  our  duty  as  responsible 
representatives  of  law  and  order,  of  peace  and 
freedom,  but  we  will  contribute  to  the 
decline  of  a  great  Nation  founded  by  the 
burning  desire  for  liberty  and  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  m.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  Governor  Rolvaag  for  keep- 
ing the  State  of  Biinnesota  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  national  struggle  to  make 
liberty  and  justice  a  reality  for  every 
American. 


KxHutrr  I 
"t     iMPsovxNO  Czvn.  Bights 
A  special  message  to  members  of  the  63d 

legislative  session,  by  Gov.  Karl  F.  Rolvaag, 

Apr.  26, 1963.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  and  members 
of  the  63d  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  the  principles  of  clvU 
liberty,  equal  opportunity  and  eqxial  protec- 
tion are  inherent  in  our  national  heritage. 
Putting  these  principles  into  practice  has 
been  a  continuous  chaUenge  to  all  levels  of 
government  and  to  society.  This  challenge 
continues  to  be  unmet,  and  may  well  be  the 
most  critical  social  and  moral  issue  of  our 
time. 

Two  centuries  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  American  dream  of  equality 
of  opportunity  remains,  for  many,  an  illu- 
sion. It  is  ironic  that  at  this  stage  of  our 
Nation's  history  it  is  still  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  maintain  a  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights;  for  courts  to  be  called  upon  to  en- 
force a  citizen's  right  to  vote,  or  to  go  to 
school:  for  legislation  to  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure for  our  citizens  their  inalienable  rights 
as  Americans.  0\ir  duty,  as  a  government, 
to  secure  the  rights  of  aU  men,  requires  that 
we  give  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  our  earn- 
est thought  and  most  vlgoroxis  action. 

THX  PBOBLKK 

Racial  and  religious  discrimination  is  the 
central  civil  rights  problem.  Such  discrimi- 
nation sometimes  results  in  a  denial  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  On  other  occasions.  It 
manifests  itself  in  a  basic  disregard  for  hu- 
man decency  and  dignity. 

While  some  may  flnd  it  \iseful  to  consider 
separately  the  variety  of  social  problems 
resulting  from  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation, it  is  apparent  that  many  civil  rights 
problems  occur  in  complex  settings  from 
which  separate  factors  cannot  readUy  be  iso- 
lated. Discrimination  in  education  produces 
inequality  in  Job  opportunities:  denial  of  Job 
opportiinities  destroys  motivation  to  fully  de- 
velop individual  capacities.  Racial  housing 
restrictions  result  in  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods and  schools.  Segregated  neighbcv- 
hoods  tend  to  become  slums,  and  slums  pro- 
duce an  Increased  crime  rate  among  minority 
groups — thereby  inflaming  racial  prejudice 
among  those  who  confuse  (or  choose  to  con- 
fuse) cause  and  effect. 

Problems  which  demand  our  Inunedlate  at- 
tention Include  (1)  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, (2)  discrimination  In  housing,  (3) 
discrimination  in  public  accommodations, 
(4)  the  problems  of  the  Indian. 

DSCaiMZNATION  IN  EKPLOTMCMT 

As  President  Kennedy  pointed  out  in  his 
recent  message  to  Congress,  an  American 
Negro  today,  regardless  of  where  he  Uves,  has 
twice  the  chance  of  being  unemployed,  one- 
seventh  the  chance  of  earning  910,000  or 
more  per  year,  7  years  less  life  expectancy, 
and  half  as  much  lifetime  earning  power  as 
a  white  man  of  equal  talents  and  capacities 
living  in  the  same  community.  This  re- 
striction of  man's  fundamental  right  to  earn 
damages  our  society,  and  above  all,  is  a  moral 
evil. 

In  response  to  Govemcn-  Freeman's  request 
in  1955,  our  legislature  recognized  that  dis- 
crimination In  employment  was  a  problem 
that  required  governmental  action.  The 
legislature  established  a  fair  employment 
practices  commission.  This  State  commis- 
sion against  discrimination,  as  it  is  now 
called,  has  worked  well  within  limited  re- 
sources to  reduce  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. By  education,  persuasion,  and  con- 
ciliation, some  employment  opportunities 
heretofore  closed  to  minority  groups  have 
been  opened.  But  It  would  be  less  than  can- 
did to  say  that  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity exists  today  in  Minnesota. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  paradoxes 
of  our  economy  is  that  chronic  unemploy- 
ment often  exists  side  by  side  with  a  short- 


age ot  skilled  workers.  All  too  often  this 
absence  of  skilled  workers,  among  minority 
groups,  is  the  result  of  discrimination  In  edu- 
cation, training,  and  apprentloeahip  oppot- 
timlties.  ITie  responsibility,  of  course,  lies 
with  labor  and  Industry,  as  weU  as  with  gov- 
eriunent.  Study  after  study  shows  a  sys- 
tematic pattern  of  exclusion  or  discourage- 
ment of  minority  group  members  from 
participation  in  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams. Solving  these  problems  of  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  and  discrimination  in 
apiM-entlceshlp  and  training  requires  more 
than  pious  pronouncements.  Ihe  State 
commission  against  discrimination  must  be 
strengthened.  It  must  have  effective  au- 
thority. A  law  which  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion, but  is  difficult  or  Impossible  to  enforce, 
may  become  a  mere  verbal  precept,  and  no 
law  at  all. 

DISCBIMINATIOM    IN   HOUSING 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
found  that  "housing  seems  to  be  the  one 
commodity  In  the  American  market  that  Is 
not  freely  available  on  equal  terms  to  every- 
one who  can  afford  to  pay."  By  arrangements 
and  understandings,  often  unspokm,  be- 
tween real  estate  lMX>kers,  financial  institu- 
tions, and  homeowners,  new  housing  is  fre- 
quently limited  to  white  persons  only.  In 
the  restricted  housing  market  which  remains 
open,  the  nonwhite  must  pay  more  for 
equivalent  housing. 

This  discrimination  is  not  limited  to  the 
South.  It  Is  nationwide.  The  pervasiveness 
of  this  practice  was  reoognlaed  by  President 
Kennedy  idien  he  lasued  hla  BseeutlTe  order 
prohibiting  racial  discrlmlnatUm  In  pubUcly 
assisted  housing.  Today,  in  both  North  and 
South,  racial  ghettos  burgeon  in  the  central 
city,  while  the  white  population  moves  to  the 
peripheral  sub\irbs.  We  proceed  with  urban 
renewal  and  slum  clearance  whUe  at  the 
same  time  we  create  futtue  l^ght  by  crowd- 
ing and  concentrating  our  nonwhite  pecu- 
lation into  narrowly  confined  and  deteri- 
orating sections  of  our  cities.  In  Minnesota, 
one  siuvey  has  shown  widespread  dlsorlml- 
natlon  against  Negroes.  Indlians,  and  other 
nonwhltes  in  their  search  for  decent  housing. 

Solution  of  this  urgent  problem  requires 
some  supervisicm  of  the  sources  of  home 
financing.  While  housing  discrimination  be- 
gins with  private  prejudice,  it  Is  defended  by 
some  segments  of  the  business  community  on 
grounds  of  economic  soundness.  A  homo- 
geneous neighborhood,  it  Is  argued,  la  eco- 
nomically sound,  while  a  mixed  neighbor- 
hood is  a  poor  financial  risk.  To  the  extent 
that  public  credit  and  the  pubUc  treasury 
suppcnii  these  arrangements,  government 
must  bear  Its  shtu<e  of  responsibility  for  en- 
coiutiglng  housing  discrimination. 

We  in  Minnesota  have  recognized  this  re- 
sponsibUlty.  In  1061.  we  adopted  a  fair 
housing  law.  which  has  now  gone  into  effect. 
SimUar  laws  have  been  adopted  by  i^prod- 
mately  20  of  our  sister  States.  However,  we 
must  honestly  recognize  this  law  for  what 
it  is — a  beginning,  a  compnnnlse  of  limited 
application,  restricted  in  powers,  and  clr- 
cximscrlbed  by  elaborate  enforcement  pro- 
cediires.  The  money  and  personnel  given  to 
the  State  Commission  Against  Dlscrlmma- 
tlon  have  been  woefully  liuulequate.  With  a 
full-time  SCAD  staff  of  foiu-  people.  It  is 
wishful  thinking  to  hope  for  significant  ac- 
complishments in  ending  discrimination  in 
Minnesota. 

OXSCXnCXNATION   IN  PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  traditional  policy  of  Minnesota  has 
been  to  oppose  discrimination  In  public  ac- 
commodations. We  adopted  our  first  such 
civil  rights  law  in  1885,  giving  to  all  persons. 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  right  to 
equal  acconunodatlons  in  places  open  to  the 
public. 

Though  the  right  has  been  so  explicitly 
recognized,  it  has  not  been  tmlTsraaUy  ac- 
corded.    Some  of  our  citizens  must  suffer 
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total  civil  rights  climate 
offer  the  following  recom- 


Oovemor's     Himum      Kl^ts      CommlBslon 
should  be  approved. 

2.  The  State  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination should  be  given  power  to  en- 
force the  public  accommodations  law. 

3.  The  State  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination procedures  mxist  be  simplified 
to  assure  swift  action  on  complaints.  These 
procedural  changes  must  include  amend- 
ment of  existing  law  to  provide  that  appeals 
to  the  courts  from  orders  of  the  commission 
diall  be  limited  to  questions  surrounding  the 
legality  of  commission  action  and  not  so- 
called  de  novo  rehearings  of  cases  by  which 
the  proceedings  before  the  ootninission  be- 
ecaxt  mere  dress  rehearsals  prior  to  court 
hearings.  The  present  means  of  enforcement 
are  complex  and  expensive. 

4.  The  fair  housing  law  should  be  extended 
to  forbid  dlecrlmlnation  in  all  housing, 
whether  publicly  assisted  or  not. 

On  my  own  part,  I  shall  take  these  actions: 

1.  I  will  issue  an  executive  order  setting 

up  machinery  to  terminate  public  contracts 

with  employers  who  illegally  discriminate  in 

the  hiring  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

3.  I  will  ask  all  agency  and  department 
heads  to  review  present  hiring  pollclee  and 
eliminate  such  discrimination  as  may  be  oc- 
curring. 

3.  I  will  appoint  a  Joint  labor-industry 
conunlttee  to  study  and  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation in  training  programs  and  hiring 
policies. 

4.  I  will  appoint  an  Interagency  conunlttee 
to  coordinate  existing  programs  of  Indian  as- 
sistance and  to  encourage  Indians  to  partici- 
pate in  Government  training  and  employ- 
ment programs. 

These  recommendations  are  a  minimiiTn 
program.  They  are  neither  extreme  nor  ex- 
pensive. They  seek  only  to  help  accomplish 
what  we  say  as  Americans  we  believe. 

Exhibit  n 

STSTB  or  MiMNXSOTA. 

OmcB  or  THB  OovsaMoa. 


requests  for  the  State 
Discrimination  and  the 


■xacunvB  oaom 

I.  Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  IClnnesota.  do  hereby  order  and  declare 
that: 

1.  The  public  policy  of  ICinneeota  prohibits 
discrimination  against  any  of  its  inhabitants 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

3.  Pursuant  to  Mlnneeota  Statutes  1961, 
section  181.69,  every  contract  for  or  on  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Minnesota  or  any  of  its 
subdivisions,  for  materials,  supplies,  or  con- 
struction may  be  cancelled  or  terminated  by 
the  State  or  any  of  its  subdivisions  when 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  exists  in  the  hiring  or  employment  of 
common  or  skilled  labor  by  the  contractor, 
subcontractor,  material  supplier,  or  vendor, 
performing  work  pursiiant  to  a  contract  for 
or  on  behalf  oi  the  State  of  Minnesota  or 
any  of  its  subdivisions. 

3.  Upon  complaint  that  discrimination  ex- 
ists in  any  contract  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  the  commissioner  of  administration 
shall  investigate  and,  when  necessary,  he  or 
his  designee  shall  conduct  a  hearing  to  take 
such  evidence  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  discrimination  in 
fact  exists. 

4.  If  the  commissioner  determines  that 
discrimination  by  any  contractor,  subcon- 
tractor, material  supplier  or  vendor  exists, 
he  may  suspend,  cancel,  or  terminate  the 
contract. 

5.  If  a  second  or  subsequent  act  of  dis- 
crimination is  found  to  existf  the  conunis- 
sloner  may,  in  addition  to  suspending,  can- 
celing, or  terminating  such  contract,  declare 
all  money  due  or  to  become  due  pursuant  to 
such  contract,  forfeited  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Witness  my  band  and  seal  of  the  State  of 
MlnnesoU  this  18th  day  of  June  1963. 
Kabl  F.  Rolvaao, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
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Tb:  All  agency  and  department  hettds. 
From:   BLarl  F.  Rolvaag,  Governor. 
Subject:  State  hiring  policies  and  promotion 
practicea. 

On  this  date  I  have  Issued  an  executive 
order  which  signifies  the  Intention  of  this 
administration  to  fully  Implement  and  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in 
regard  to  discrimination  in  nnployment. 
More  specifically,  this  executive  order  refers 
to  chapter  161.59,  Minnesota  Statutes,  which 
states  that  all  public  contracts  shall  pro- 
hibit, on  pain  of  cancellation,  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

In  further  keeping  with  my  special  mes- 
sage, "Improving  Civil  Rights,"  delivered  to 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
63d  session,  AprU  25.  1963. 1  am  at  this  time 
requesting  all  agency  and  department  heads 
to  review  present  hiring  policies  and  promo- 
tion practices  and  to  eliminate  any  dis- 
crimination which  may  be  occurring. 

Further,  within  3  weeks  of  this  order,  I 
request  that  a  written  description  of  your 
action  and  findings  resulting  from  this  artLer 
be  delivered  to  my  office  for  review  by  me 
and  members  of  my  staff. 

Kabl  F.  Rolvaao. 

Exhibit  m 

Local  GovzaKicxirr  am  tbb  Civil  Rights 
Cbusadi 

(Address  by  Hon.  Karl  F.  Rolvaag.  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  before  the  50th  anniversary 
convention.  League  of  Minnesota  Mxinici- 
pallUes,  Mankato.  Minn..  June  13,  1963) 

For  50  years  tfas  League  of  Minnesota 
Municipalities  has  provided  a  rallying  point 
for  those  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  public 
service.  Fortunately  for  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, each  of  those  50  years  has  resulted  in 
an  expansion,  an  extension,  a  growth  in  this 
organisation's  scope  and  purpose.  To  com- 
memorate this  period  of  service  to  the  State, 

I  am  issuing  a  proclamation  Timmtrtg  October 

II  as  Municipal  Government  Day  in  Minne- 
sota. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  your  guest 
this  evening:  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
repeat,  reiterate,  and  restate  a  broad  declara- 
tion of  public  policy  in  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion and  extension  of  equal  opportunity  for 
every  citizen  of  Minnesota. 

I  dont  think  there  Is  any  public  official 
or  private  citizen  who  does  not  realise  to- 
night that  o\ir  Nation  is  xuidergolng  a  trying 
period,  a  period  of  stress  and  strain  within 
the  social  system  that  in  some  areas  of  our 
Nation  has  reached  crisis  proportions.  I 
think  that  it  has  been  i4>parent  for  some 
time  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  wants  to 
play  a  significant  role  In  extending  to  every 
citizen  the  rights  guaranteed  in  oxir  Nation's 
Constitution.  For  this  reason  I  wish  to  re- 
mind all  of  oxir  citizens  that  the  State  of 
Bflnnesota  will  continue  to  hold  its  head 
high:  that  the  constitutional  officers  of  this 
State  are  going  to  xise  every  constitutional 
means  at  our  disposal  to  assure  every  Mlnne- 
sotan  of  their  fair  share  in  the  opportunities 
provided  by  our  society. 

Yesterday  many  of  you  heard  the  conven- 
tion's keynote  address  given  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Robert  Sheran.  The  title  ot 
his  address  was  "Municipal  Government^ 
Democracy's  Laboratory."  I  was  not  privi- 
leged to  hear  Justice  Sheran  give  his  speech; 
but  I  think  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  title 
alone,  it  must  have  been  a  great  one.  Be- 
cause' it  is  so  true;  local  government  is  a 
laboratory  dedicated  to  working  out  a  com- 
pact between  divergent  interests  and  influ- 
ences. It  is  at  the  local  level,  by  local  offi- 
cials, that  the  future  of  our  State  and  our 
Nation  is  decided.  If  anyone  has  been  con- 
fused or  uncertain  about  the  significance  of 
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strong  local  government  or  about  the  im- 
portance ot  having  dedicated  leadership  at 
the  local  level,  I  think  events  in  our  Nation 
during  the  past  few  weeks  will  Indicate  to 
even  the  molftt  casual  observer  that  these 
are  very  Important  Indeed. 

It  appestfs  certain  that  the  year  1963  wlU 
be  one  of  deepening  crisis  in  race  relations. 
How  long  this  crisis  will  continue,  and  how 
it  will  eventually  be  resolved,  is  scxnething 
few  can  ventxire  to  predict  with  acc\uracy. 
Today  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  Is 
focused  on  the  United  States  and  on  our 
attitudes  toward  minorities.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  civil  liberties,  and  ova  efforts  (or 
the  lack  of  them)  to  provide  them  tat  all 
citizens,  holds  the  attention  of  untold  mll- 
licms.  And  Just  because  we  in  Minnesota 
have  not  set  vlcioiis  dogs  upon  children  who 
are  peacefully  seeking  to  grow  up  strong 
and  free,  is  no  reason  for  us  to  become  com- 
placent. There  is  a  little  bit  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  in  every  city  and  town  throughout 
America. 

The  principles  of  civil  liberty,  equal  im- 
portunity, and  equal  protection  are  in- 
herent principles  in  otir  national  heritage. 
Putting  these  principles  into  practice  has 
been  a  continuous  challenge  to  all  levels  of 
government  and  to  society.  This  challenge, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  continues  to  be  xinmet 
and  is  certainly  becoming  the  most  critical 
social  and  moral  issue  of  our  time.  Two 
centuries  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  American  dream  of  opportu- 
nity remains,  tor  many,  an  llltision. 

Racial  and  religious  discrimination  is  the 
central  civil  rights  problem.  It  sometimes 
results  in  a  denial  of  constitutional  rights. 
On  other  occasions,  it  manifests  Itself  in  a 
basic  disregard  for  human  decency  and  dig- 
nity. A  whole  host  of  social  problems  re- 
sults from  racial  and  religlbus  discrimina- 
tion. Discrimination  in  education  produces 
Inequality  in  Job  opportunities;  denial  of 
Job  opportunity  destroys  motivation  to  de- 
velop fully  individual  capacities.  Racial 
housing  restrictions  result  in  segregated 
neighborhoods  and  schools.  Segregated 
neighborhoods  tend  to  become  slums,  and 
slums  produce  Increased  crime  rates  among 
minority  group>6 — thereby  inflaming  racial 
prejudice  among  those  who  confuse  (or 
choose  to  confuse)  cause  and  effect. 

If  we  are  perfectly  honest  wi^h  ourselves, 
and  I  am  certain  that  we  all  want  to  be 
honest,  that  we  have  to  be  honest,  we  must 
admit  that  discrimination  is  not  limited  ^to 
our  larger  cities.  We  know  that  it  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  southland,  that  it  Is  not  con- 
fined In  narrow,  widely  scattered  areas 
throughout  our  State  and  Nation. 

We  all  know  of  the  difficulties  that  minor- 
ities right  here  in  Minnesota  have  in  secur- 
ing housing,  and  the  dlfflcultles  they  have 
in  securing  employment  commensurate  with 
their  abilities,  and  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  their  children.  We  all  know 
that  these  difficulties  exist,  and  yet  It  will 
not  help  to  solve  them  if  we  are  only  going 
to  engage  in  a  dialogue  among  ourselves  and 
launch  finger-pointing  sessions  all  over  the 
State.  I  have  no  knowledge  or  specific  facts 
to  Indicate  that  any  organization,  any  sub- 
division of  government,  any  contractor  or 
vendor  engaged  by  the  government  Is  or  has 
been  engaged  in  discrimination.  Yet  we  all 
know  that  discrimination  sxiats.  And  while 
this  administration  vrill  not  engage  In 
finger  pointing,  will  not  engage  in  witch 
hunting  in  attempts  to  root  out  discrimina- 
tion, it  will  not  stand  idly  by  if  discrimina- 
tion is  found.  The  policy  of  thU  State  and 
of  this  administration,  as  long  as  I  am 
.  Governor,  shall  be  one  of  protecting  the  right 
to  full  opportunity  for  all  peoples  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  League  of  Minnesota  Munic- 
ipalities can,  as  they  embark  on  their  second 
half  century  of  service,  carry  this  message  of 
Intent  and  notice  of  this  administration's 


policy  to  all  municipalities  and  subdivisions 
of  government  throughout  the  State. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  no  way  to 
tell  how  long  the  present  crisis  will  last,  nor 
how  it  will  eventually  be  resolved.  But  one 
thing  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear: 
Unless  those  of  vua  at  all  levels  of  State  and 
local  government  provide  constructive  and 
intelligent  leadership  in  sustaining  the  civil 
rights  of  all  citizens,  this  time  of  agony  for 
our  Nation  will  be  far  more  protracted  than 
it  ought  to  be. 

Who  among  us  has  not  noticed,  has  not 
seen  the  pitiful  spectacles  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  willful  obstructionism  of  the 
drive  for  freedom  by  local  and  State  officials 
in  some  areas  of  our  Nation?  Those  who 
should  have  led  the  way  to  a  peaceful  and 
Just  accommodation  of  social  confilct  are  now 
disgraced.  They  chose  not  the  way  of  right 
and  duty  but  chose.  Instead,  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  head — cmd  thereby  at  the 
mercy — of  the  forces  of  bigotry  and  injxis- 
tice.  And  how  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  of 
our  descendants  will  we  appear  should  some 
future  historian  relate  that  in  the  year  1963 
the  elected  leaders  of  Minnesota  failed  to 
lead  in  the  caiise  of  Justice.  For  my  ad- 
ministration, I  know  that  I  will  not  have  it 
said  that  disorder  came  to  Mlnneeota  be- 
cause her  elected  officials  were  narrow  and 
wanting  in  conscience.  And  I  know  in  my 
heart  that  there  Is  no  public  official  in  our 
State  who  would  want  his  name  engrossed 
by  some  futiire  historian  in  a  chronicle  of 
shame.  I  am  confident  that  this  will  not 
happen  because  we  will  not  let  it  happen. 
We  are  a  freedom-loving,  law-abiding  people. 
But  the  world  and  times  change,  and  we 
cannot  move  with  them  merely  on  the  force 
of  public  statements.  If  we  are  to  pnunote 
Justice  in  oiu*  society  and  carry  out  our 
sworn  duties  as  public  officials,  we  must  pro- 
vide positive  leadership  and  action  in  the 
crusade  for  equality.  The  times  and  con- 
science no  longer  allow  the  luxury  of  simply 
reacting  to  Inflammations  and  pressures  as 
they  arise.  As  servants  of  the  people,  we 
know  that  the  law,  and  our  rich  love  of 
liberty,  argue  against  procrastination. 

The  promotion  of  racial  Justice  and  re- 
ligious freedom  has  been  the  public  policy 
of  this  State  ever  since  its  inception.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  Minnesota  today  has  the 
best  body  of  law  and  the  best  record  of  ex- 
ecutive action  against  discrimination  of  any 
State  in  the  Nation.  Earlier  this  week  I 
took  note  of  one  of  these  laws,  a  seldom- 
applied  statute,  which  has  been  a  part  of 
our  code  since  1941.  Ilils  law  Is  particularly 
Important  to  us  as  public  officials  today  be- 
cause it  gives  us  the  oppm^vmlty  to  refreshen 
and  rekindle  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  equality 
throughout  the  State. 

The  law  I  am  referring  to  provides  that 
every  contract  for  materials,  supplies,  or 
construction  entered  into  by  any  public 
body — State,  county,  municipal,  education- 
al, or  otherwise — mvist  contain  a  provision 
by  which  the  contractor  agrees  not  to  prac- 
tice discrimination  in  the  hiring  of  common 
or  skilled  labor  as  he  carries  out  the  con- 
tract. Violation  of  this  antldlscriminatory 
provision  renders  the  contract  concellable 
by  the  public  agency  concerned  and,  on  a 
second  offense,  can  result  in  a  forfeiture 
of  money  owing  the  contractor.  Because 
this  statute  has  been  so  little  applied  and 
fallen  into  disuse  it  Is  up  to  us,  as  public 
officials,  to  breathe  new  life  Into  it. 

The  week  I  Issued  an  executive  order  set- 
ting up  the  machinery  by  which  this 
long-dormant  legislation  can  be  vigorotisly 
enforced,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  State  con- 
tracts. I  intend  that  in  all  cases  where  such 
illegal  discrimination  can  be  proved  after 
due  notice  and  hearings,  the  offender's  con- 
tract be  suspended  or  canceled,  as  the  facts 
may  warrant. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  public 
official  in  the  State  to  see  that  antidis- 
crimination clauses  are  included  in  all  pub- 


lic contracts  for  materials,  supplies,  and  con- 
struction. However,  the  strictness  or  laxity 
with  which  these  contracts  will  be  enforced 
is  largely  left  within  our  discretion.  There- 
fore, it  is  within  our  power  to  exercise 
strong,  positive  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  by  implementing  these  clauses. 
I  remind  you  again  that  this  law  is  not 
designed  to  harass,  but  to  encourage  the 
public  policy  of  social  equality  which  this 
law  is  intended  to  promote.  A  conscientious 
effort  to  see  that  public  contracts  are  re- 
viewed and  enforced  can  have  a  profound 
impact  on  civil  rights  progress  in  Minnesota. 
It  is  oxir  privilege  and  certainly  our  duty, 
through  strict,  Impartial  enforcement  of  the 
law,  to  open  up  areas  of  employment  hitherto 
closed  to  Negroes,  Indians,  and  members 
of  other  minority  groups.  Here  is  our  op- 
portunity, as  public  officials,  to  lead  in  this 
new  and  exciting  crusade  for  racial  and 
religious  Justice  rather  than  merely  react 
to  the  inevitable  clashes  of  Interest  which 
periodically  occiu*.  I  seek,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  League  of  Minnesota  Munici- 
palities, to  Inform  the  leaders  in  our  State 
that  the  matter  of  discrimination  Is  largely 
a  matter  of  local  law  enfcncement.  I  urge 
you  to  inform  our  public  officials  of  the 
existence  and  scc^e  of  our  antldlscrimina- 
tory laws  so  that  they  can  take  steps,  If 
they  have  not  done  so,  to  see  that  these 
laws  are  complied  with. 

My  administration  has,  and  will  continue 
to  promote,  a  vigorous  policy  in  regard  to 
enforcement  of  all  laws.  In  addition,  much 
can  be  done  by  moral  suasion  to  Improve  our 
State's  civil  rights  climate. 

At  the  State  level,  I  Intend  to  call  meet- 
ings from  time  to  time,  of  key  leaders  in 
religion,  employment,  the  labor  movement, 
education,  and  other  areas  of  society  to 
search  out  private  and  consistent  wajrs  to 
make  progress  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
All  Mlnnesotans  are  Involved  in  this  chang- 
ing era,  whether  in  government  or  out,  and 
all  citizens  and  Interests  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate.  Employers  face 
revision  of  hiring  policies;  unions  must  re- 
examine their  apprenticeship  programs,  and 
combat  Instances  of  discrimination  in  some 
locals:  resort  owners  will,  as  surely  as  day 
follows  night,  have  to  c^en  to  all  those  fa- 
cilities now  restricted  to  whites,  and  often 
to  white  gentiles  only.  Educators  must  work 
to  eliminate  segregation  in  school  districts 
where  it  occurs,  and  also  discrimination  In 
the  hiring  of  teachers.  In  short,  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  must  make  any  necessary  ad- 
justments in  his  mode  of  living  which  are 
required  to  eliminate  injustice. 

I  sincerely  beUeve  that  what  we,  at  the 
State  level,  can  contribute  to  the  ca\iae  of 
equality,  is  meager  compared  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  local  governments 
resolve  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  law.  For 
as  local  government  is  closest  to  the  people, 
so  also  is  it  the  most  promising  vehicle  for 
achieving  sorely  needed  social  adjustments 
with  a  minimum  of  confilct. 

This  year  of  1963  is  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  League  of  Minnesota  MunldpaUtles. 
Colncldentally,  it  is  also  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
On  this  historic  and  symbolic  occasion  let  us 
recognize  the  sobering  possibilities  before 
us:  as  we  enter  the  climax  of  the  fight  for 
social  Justice,  we  have  it  In  our  power  to 
allow  Minnesota  to  become  a  Birmingham,  or 
to  make  her  light  of  freedom  vlsibls  to  aU 
men. 

The  challenge  Is  here.  If  we  meet  It,  we 
will  fulfill  our  public  trtist;  If  we  fall,  we 
betray  not  only  our  duty  as  reqKmslble 
representatives  of  law  and  order,  of  peace 
and  freedom,  but  we  will  contribute  to  the 
decline  of  a  great  Nation  founded  by  the 
biuming  desire  for  liberty  and  Justlos. 

The  League  of  Minnesota  Munlc^Mklltles 
has,  for  50  years,  fostered  and  served  In  the 
vanguard  of  progress.    I  am  certain  that  the 
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YinSHT  OPPORTUNI- 
TION:     A  NEW  AP- 


PROACH 

Ifr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  indicated  list  week  when  President 
Kennedy  transmitted  his  historic  civil 
rlchts  message  to  Congress.  I  am  ciir- 
rently  preparii « legislation  that  will  pro- 
Tide  a  totally  x  ew  approach  to  the  urgent 
challenge  of  s<  curing  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  every  American,  re- 
gardless of  nee.  color,  creed,  religion. 
ancestry,  cnr  n  ^tional  origin.  This  legls- 
latkm  will  be  Introduced  in  the  near 
future. 

As  the  Preldent  made  clear  in  his 
message,  the  ask  of  securing  full  and 
fair  employmc  at  for  all  Americans  must 
be  pursued  sii  lultaneously  from  two  di- 
rections: First,  by  educating  unskilled 
and  untralne<  persons  to  make  them 
capable  of  obtkining  and  holding  steady 
emptoyment  m  our  industrial  society; 
and  second,  b  t  developing  fair  employ- 
ment practice  throughout  our  economy 
to  provide  al  persons  the  opportunity 
to  hold  a  Job  s  >lely  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  training.  Neither  approach  can  be 
undertaken  in  isolation  from  the  other. 
Both  must  be  followed  simultaneously. 

The  Preskl(!nt  enumerated  a  broad 
program  of  ei  panded  vocational  educa- 
tion, manpower  training,  and  welfare 
services  In  his  ;lvll  rights  message.  Legis- 
lation to  implf  ment  these  education  and 
training  prop(  sals  will  be  Introduced  in 
the  noct  few  ( lays.  I  win  su^wrt  these 
proposals  as  e  nential  elements  in  meet- 
ing the  crisis  9f  race  relations  that  has 
gripped  Amei  ca  for  generations.  We 
must  move  pr  mptly  in  their  considera- 
tion and  enac  ment. 

Since  heariigs  will  soon  be  held  by 
the  distinguisl  led  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Ci.  iBK]  on  the  broad  question 
of  fair  employment  matters.  I  bring 
these  new  proi  osals  forward  in  the  sense 
that  all  appro  iches  to  this  urgent  prob- 
lon  should  be  discussed  and  considered. 

The  equal  smployment  opportimitles 
legislation  I  w  11  introduce  is  designed  to 
function  as  az  integral  part  of  this  total 
process  of  gua  -anteeing  full  and  fair  em- 
ployment. T(  achieve  this  integral  po- 
sition, the  legislation  will  rely  on  a 
fundamental!]  different  concept,  namely 
the  need  for  naxlmum  development  of 
equal  emplosment  opportunities  for 
minority  groips  Instead  of  the  more 
traditional  en  phasis  on  enforcement  of 
nondiscrimina  ion  in  employment.  This 
is  far  more  th  ftn  merely  a  semantic  dif- 
ference. It  is  a  change  so  fundamental 
in  nature  tha  it  significantly  alters  the 
administratioi  and  enforcement  of  the 
fair  emplosrm  mt  standards  established 
by  the  leglslat  on. 

This  bin  w  11  express  the  afBrmative 
philosophy  of  equal  Job  development  as 
distinguished  rom  the  more  passive  ap- 
proach of  en  orcement  and  regtilation. 
It  win  seek  to  use  more  actively  such  de- 
vices as  emplc  irer  initiative,  conciliation. 


and  coordinated  development  of  training. 
refemJ.  and  hiring  policies.  The  leg- 
islation will,  however,  also  contain  en- 
forcement authority  to  be  used  if  all 
volimtary  attempts  to  establish  equal 
employment  opportunities  fall. 

In  order  to  implonent  the  fundamen- 
tal objective  of  developing  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities,  the  administration 
of  the  employment  standards  estab- 
lished in  the  act  will  be  delegated  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Other  versions  of 
FEP  legislation  create  an  independent 
commission  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  nondiscriminatory  employment 
standards  through  quasi-Judicial  proc- 
esses. However,  a  decade  of  experience 
with  various  State  FEP  statutes  has 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  not  isolat- 
ing the  problems  of  equal  emplosrment 
opportimitles  from  the  problems  of  em- 
ployment generally.  The  separation  of 
equal  employment  practices  from  such 
matters  as  manpower  training  and  voca- 
tional education.  Job  referral  and  place- 
ment, labor  standards  enforcement,  la- 
bor union  activities,  and  the  compilation 
of  labor  statistics  sacrlflces  many  poten- 
tial opportimitles  to  combat  discrimina- 
tory labor  practices  in  a  direct  and  effec- 
tive fashion. 

This  approach  to  equal  emplosmient 
opportunities  grows  from  the  assumption 
that  much  Job  discrimination  results 
from  Institutionalized  and  established 
hiring  and  promotion  policies,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  active  and  deliberate 
racial  discrimination  against  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups.  In  other 
words,  many  employers  simply  fall  to 
think  In  terms  of  Negro  workers  for 
many  types  of  Jobs.  They  never  look  for 
qualified  Negroes,  hence  they  fall  to  find 
them.  If  real  progress  is  to  be  achieved 
through  a  Federal  fair  employment  prac- 
tices statute,  one  urgent  step  must  be 
breaking  these  institutionalized  hiring 
and  promotional  policies  that  auto- 
matically exclude  Negroes  from  con- 
sideration. 

By  locating  the  administration  of  this 
equal  employment  opportunities  bill  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment's existing  administrative  ma- 
chinery in  its  many  substantive  areas  of 
responsibility  will  be  made  immediately 
available  in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  bill.  The  criterion  of  equal  employ- 
ment can  be  coordinated  and  correlated 
with  the  many  other  employment  poli- 
cies and  decisions  that  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Department. 

Let  me  enumerate  the  more  obvious 
areas  in  the  Department  that  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  problems  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities:  The  OfBce  of  Man- 
power, Automation,  and  Training;  the 
OflBce  of  the  Solicitor;  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training;  the  Bureau 
of  Emplo3mient  Security;  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards;  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  the  Bureau  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports;  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions;  and  the 
Women's  Bureau.  The  resources  found 
in  each  of  these  areas  will  be  needed  if 
a  workable.  Just,  and  effective  program 
of  equal  emplosrment  opportunities  is 
ever  to  become  more  than  a  distant  hope. 

Let  me  suggest  the  clear  interrelation- 
ships that  exist  in  this  area.    No  em- 


ployer should  be  expected  to  offer  em* 
jdoyment  to  persons  unless  they  possess 
the  necessary  training  and  skills  de- 
manded by  the  particular  Job.  But  em- 
ployers are  able  to  guarantee  that  Jobs 
will  be  made  available  to  Negroes  who 
currently  possess  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations or  who  are  currently  undergoing 
training  that  will  qualify  them  for  em- 
ployment. Employers  and  unions  can 
guarantee  that  apprenticeship  and 
training  opportunities  will  be  made 
available  without  regard  to  race.  Pro- 
motion procedures  can  be  administered 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  The 
training  of  workers  can  be  Unked  di- 
rectly to  the  development  of  equal  Job 
opportunities  in  new  areas  of  employ- 
ment. Employment  services  can  co- 
operate in  the  referral  of  Job  applicants 
if  employers  cooperate  in  accepting 
workers  regardless  of  race.  Unions  can 
offer  membership  and  other  preroga- 
tives, such  as  Job  retention  rights,  in  co- 
ordination with  revised  employer  atti- 
tudes. 

These  examples  illustrate  how  inti- 
mately the  criteria  of  equal  emplojrment 
opportunities  relate  to  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  departmental  activities  gen- 
erally. In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
authority  will  be  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  initiate  appropriate  studies,  sur- 
veys, and  discussions  with  employers, 
union  training  programs,  and  others  to 
develop  equal  Job  opportunities.  In  my 
opinion,  this  authority  to  initiate  such 
affirmative  action  will  have  greater  effec- 
tiveness in  actually  developing  equal  Job 
opportunities  than  the  more  passive  re- 
sponsiblUty  vested  in  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  of  responding  to 
complaints  of  Job  discrimination. 

The  objective  of  any  fair  employment 
statute  is  the  creation  of  Job  opportu- 
nities where  they  previously  had  been 
denied  on  the  basis  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Jobs  are  the  end  products  sought, 
not  confrontations  between  private  em- 
ployers and  a  Federal  enforcement 
agency.  By  placing  the  responsibility 
for  developing  equal  Job  opportunities  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  by  pro- 
viding the  authority  to  initiate  the  spe- 
cific actions  that  will  bring  about  such 
results,  the  potentiality  for  real  progress 
seems  to  exist. 

Although  the  primary  emphasis  of  this 
legislation  will  lie  with  affirmative  de- 
velopment of  equal  Job  opportunities, 
there  will  be  authorization  for  the  is- 
suance of  appropriate  orders  requiring 
compliance  with  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  this  or  subsequent  legislation. 
Complaints  from  aggrieved  Individuals 
will  be  accepted  and  processed  with  pro- 
vision for  prior  conciliation  efforts. 
Failing  that,  appropriate  orders  seeking 
compliance  will  be  Issued.  In  the  event 
any  respondent  fails  to  comply  with 
such  a  compliance  order,  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  court  will  be  asked  to  issue 
an  enforcement  order. 

To  insure  that  all  parties  to  a  dispute 
are  given  ample  opportunity  for  full  and 
complete  conisideration.  an  appeals  pro- 
cedure will  be  provided  for  respondents 
receiving  an  enforcement  order. 

Extent  of  coverage  imder  my  bill  wUI 
follow  the  more  traditional  criteria;  that 
is,  all  employers  engaged  in  interstate 
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commerce,  all  Government  contractors, 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  all  agencies,  local  and  State  govern- 
mental units,  organizations  which  re- 
ceive Federal  funds,  labor  organizations 
having  achieved  recognition  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  em- 
ployment agencies,  public  and  private. 

There  are  several  additional  points 
which  should  be  emphasized  in  this 
preliminary  statement  of  purpose.  First, 
the  importance  of  enacting  fair  employ- 
ment practices  legislation  was  under- 
scored by  President  Kennedy  in  his  civil 
rights  message.  The  fact  of  presidential 
endorsement  should  weigh  heavily  with 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Second,  the  approach  that  will  be  em- 
bodied in  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunities legislation  I  plan  to  introduce 
has  resulted  from  years  of  experience 
with  State  and  local  FEP  statutes  and 
the  experience  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties. This  experience  clearly  demon- 
strates the  need  for  coordinated  and 
affirmative  action  in  developing  practices 
of  equal  employment  opportunities 
among  employers.  I  believe  we  should 
profit  from  this  vast  fund  of  knowledge 
and  experience  and  should  examine  pro- 
posals outside  the  traditional  concepts  of 
securing  the  common  objective  of  equal 
Job  opportunities  for  every  American. 

Third,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  currently 
engaged  in  an  outstanding  series  of 
hearings  bearing  on  manpower  utiliza- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  he 
Intends  to  consider  the  question  of  fair 
employment  during  these  hearings. 
Hopefully  he  will  find  it  possible  to  in- 
clude in  these  hearings  the  concepts  that 
I  will  soon  propose  in  this  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  testimony  would  prove 
most  helpful  in  refining  and  improving 
the  various  versions  of  fair  employment 
practices  legislation  that  already  have 
been  introduced  or  will  be  proposed. 

In  the  course  of  the  coming  debate  on 
civil  rights,  I  hope  that  full  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  urgent  need  for 
guaranteeing  every  American  the  op- 
portunity of  holding  a  Job  when  he  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  training  and  experi- 
ence. No  one  seeks  charity  or  special 
consideration  for  any  group  or  segment 
in  our  society.  We  seek  only  to  guaran- 
tee equal  opportunity  for  every  person 
to  live  and  to  work  as  accepted  members 
of  society,  to  meet  his  social  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations,  and  to  function 
as  contributing  members  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government. 

We  ask  nothing  more  than  this,  but 
can  accept  nothing  less.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity of  employment  is  essential  to  the 
realization  of  this  goal.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  urgently  hope  that  Congress  will 
follow  President  Kennedy's  lead  in  con- 
sidering fair  employment  practices  legis- 
lation this  session. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 

TO  THE  EXPEDITIOUS  TRIAL  OP 

CRIMINAL  CASES 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 

Introduce  two  bills  and  to  discuss  them 

in  some  detail.    They  are  bills  that  I 
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think  are  long  overdue  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  Jiistice. 

The  first  bill  to  which  I  refer  I  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senators 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong  and  Mr.  Ihottte], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  XMr.  Totmol ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]. 

The  first  bill  is  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
vision of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  requiring  that  defend- 
ants in  criminal  cases  be  given  the  right 
to  a  speedy  trial. 

I  introduce  the  second  bill  in  my  behalf 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Senators  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong  and  Mr.  iNOxm],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

It  is  a  bill  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  court  and  the  Jury  function  in  crim- 
inal cases. 

I  make  these  requests  in  regard  to  the 
bills  which  I  introduce  out  of  order:  I 
request  tiiat  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Parliamentarian  as  to  this  request:  I 
request  that  they  not  only  be  printed, 
and  that  they  be  printed  In  Uie  Record, 
but  that  they  lie  on  the  desk  until  next 
Tuesday,  5  p  jn. 

I  want  to  explain  my  request.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  these  bills  printed  so 
that  copies  can  be  made  available  to 
other  Senators.  These  bills  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
Senate.  Many  Senators  want  copies  of 
the  bills  before  they  make  a  final  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  they  will 
cosponsor  the  bills. 

So  I  raise  the  parliamentary  inquiry  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  have 
the  bills  printed  so  that  prints  of  the 
bill  can  be  made  available  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  theh:  consideration  be- 
tween now  and  next  Tuesday,  and  at  the 
same  time  officially  lie  at  the  desk  for 
final  reference  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  that  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  in 
order.  He  could  have  the  bills  printed 
as  committee  prints,  but.  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, it  is  not  possible  to  have  bills  re- 
printed merely  to  add  names.  Therefore, 
the  request  of  the  Senator  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  can  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  so  they  will 
be  available  through  the  Congressional 
Record  to  those  who  wish  to  read  them. 

Therefore,  I  now  renew  my  request 
that  these  bills  be  printed  at  tills  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    MORSE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
INOUTB.    Mr.    PoNO,    Mr.    YomfO    of 
Ohio,  Mr.  YouNC  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1801.  A  bin  to  effectuate  the  provUlon 
of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution requiring  that  defendanU  In  criminal 
cases  be  given  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  tmA  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Msembled.  That  ttaa 
Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States,  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  be  '^mfn^t^l  by 
adding  the  foUowlng  sections: 

"S  3291.   UNUE&SOMABLX  DBLAT  »  PlBKNTIIfa 

CRnmrAi.  Cbabges. 
"If  there  has  been  unreasonable  delay  In 
presenting  the  charge  to  a  grand  Jury  or  In 
filing  an  Information  against  a  defendant 
who  has  been  held  to  answer  In  a  district 
court,  the  court  shall  dismiss  the  Indict- 
ment. Information  or  complaint,  even  where 
the  applicable  period  ol  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  statute  has  not  yet  expired.  It 
shall  not  be  deemed  'unreasonable  delay'  if 
the  filing  of  the  indictment  or  information 
was  delayed  in  order  to  protect  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States, 
"i  3292.   VoLiTNTABT    Dismissal    or    Imdict- 

MENT,  INTOBMATION  Oft  COMPLAINT. 

"The  Attorney  General  or  the  United 
States  attorney  may  by  leave  of  court  file  a 
dismissal  of  an  indictment,  Information  (w 
complaint  and  the  prosecution  shaU  there- 
upon terminate.  Siich  a  dismissal,  unless 
secured  by  the  consentor  fraud  or  deceit  of 
the  defendant,  shall  serve  as  a  bar  to  a  sub- 
sequent prosecution  for  the  offense  charged 
in  the  dismissed  Indictment,  Information  or 
complaint. 

"§  3293.   MULTIPLC  InDICTMKMTS  OB  iNTOkMA- 

TioKs:  Oboes  ot  Thi&l. 

"A  person  against  whom  there  Is  pending 
more  than  one  Indictment  or  Information 
shall  be  brought  to  trial  in  the  same  order 
in  which  the  indictments  were  returned  or 
the  informations  were  filed.  Whenever  a 
case  shall  go  to  trial  on  an  Indictment  ot 
Information,  the  cotirt  in  which  an  earlier 
indictment  or  information  is  pending 
against  the  same  defendant  shall,  on  motion 
of  the  defendant,  dismiss  such  earlier  indict- 
ment or  information  and  the  riinmiimftt  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  a  Judgment  entered 
on  a  Jury  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
"S  3294.  Spedt  Tbxal. 

"On  the  motion  of  a  defendant  xmder  in- 
dictment or  against  whom  an  information 
has  been  filed,  he  shaU  have  the  right  to  be 
tried  on  that  indictment  or  information  no 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  Indictment 
is  returned  or  the  information  filed,  except 
that  a  court  may.  in  its  discretion,  extend 
the  time  within  which  the  case  ahi^Tl  be 
tried  on  good  cause  shown.  In  the  event 
that  a  defendant  Is  incarcerated  pending 
trial,  on  the  motion  of  the  defendant,  the 
case  shall  be  tried  within  six  months  after 
the  indictment  is  returned  or  the  Informa- 
tion filed  or  the  indictment  or  information 
shall  be  dismissed. 

"i  3295.  TlMi  POH  Sentencimc. 

"A  defendant  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  shaU  ' 
be  sentenced  for  that  crime  by  said  court  no  °-r^ 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  Judgment  of 
conviction  Is  entered,  unless  it  be  demon- 
strated to  the  court  that  postponement  of 
sentence  would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  SUtes." 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pong, 
Mr.  INOUTE,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Babtlstt)  : 
S.  1802.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
court  and  Jury  functions  In  criminal  cases: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Criminal 
Code  of  the  United  States,  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  be  amended  by  adding 
the  following  section: 

"f  1512.  CoirrsMPT  To  Publish  lNro«MATio)r 
Not  Pkopeblt  Admittsd  in  Cbimi- 
NAL  Case. 
"It  shall  constitute  a  contempt  of  court 

for  any  employee  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  for 
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mmnj  dtfMiduit  <  r  bU  Attomey  or  the  agent 
otf  «l«lMr.  to  put  tiali  tnfonnatton  not  already 
pBoparly  filed  wl  H  the  court  which  mlfbt  af- 
fect tike  oatooo »  of  any  pending  criminal 
llllietinn  exoep ;  evidence  that  has  already 
been  admitted  \X  the  trial,  and  said  con- 
t«a4>t  shall  be  ;>unlahed  summarily  by  the 
'court,  on  motlo:  i.  of  any  party  to  the  litiga- 
tion, by  a  line  o  \  not  leas  than  $600  for  each 
such  publlcatloi  u" 

Mr.  MORSE .  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  request  ttu  t  the  bills  lie  at  the  desk 
until  next  Tue  kUiy  at  5  o'clock  for  such 
eosponsors  as  nay  wish  to  Join  in  addi- 
tion to  those  i  enators  whose  names  al- 
ready appear  c  i  the  bill. 

The  PRE8D  UNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  »  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSIL  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  stitement  as  to  the  history 
of  these  bills.  I  think  the  most  helpful 
statement  woild  be  read  to  the  Senate 
at  this  time  n  letter  of  June  17,  1963, 
which  I  leoelred  from  Prof.  Phillip  P. 
Kurland.  prof  issor  of  law.  University  of 
Chicago  Law  3chool,  (me  of  the  recog- 
nlMd  authori  ies  in  the  legal  academic 
world  In  the  1  eld  of  criminal  procedure 
and  criminal  aw. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  y1  ild? 

Mr.  MOR8I .    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMP  IREY.     Mr.  President,  I 

have  asked  tt  e  Senator  from  Oregon  to 

yield  to  me  fo '  the  purpose  of  suggesting 

the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PREE  [DINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  :  leld  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MORS  C.  I  jrield  for  that  pur- 
pose.   

The  PREE  [DINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  he  roll 

The  legisla  ive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  HUMIHRE7.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimoi  b  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings undi  r  ttie  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended.   

The  PRESIJDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it   s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMP  IREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me 
again? 

Mr.  MORS  S.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HX7MP  IREY.  In  light  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  h  »ur — and  I  know  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  message,  because  we 
have  discuss  d  it  privately,  and  I  per- 
sonally want  to  be  present  when  the 
Senator  spea  cs  (m  some  of  these  impor- 
tant question  i  of  law  and  civil  procedures 
and  privilege  s — ^I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  be  willing  to  yield 
the  floor,  so  that  the  Senate  might  ad- 
journ, and  s!t  an  hour  certain  for  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  address  the 
Senate  tomoi  row? 

Mr.  MOR3E.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  of  my  record  of  cooperation  with 
my  leadershi  >  over  the  years,  and  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  accede  to  that  request, 
with  the  un  lerstandlng  that  I  will  be 
recognised  t<i  deliver  this  speech  at  not 
later  than  1  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUM!  HREY.  That  is  in  accord- 
ance with  m '  private  disciission  with  the 
Senator  froE  I  Oregon. 

Mr.  Presk  ent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  at  not  later  than  1  o'clock  to- 


mmrow,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoKSs]  be  permitted  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  subject  matter  he  has  in  mind. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  attention  of  the  staff  of  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  for  a  moment,  be- 
cause this  is  a  development  I  did  not 
contemplate  10  minutes  ago. 

The  Republican  Senator  who  was 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  remaining 
in  the  Chamber  tonight  came  to  me  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  I  assured  him  that 
there  was  no  proposal  in  my  speech  that 
would  call  for  any  action  by  the  Senate. 
I  would  not  want  him  to  think  tomorrow 
that  I  in  any  way  broke  my  word,  be- 
cause my  word  is  the  most  precious  pos- 
session I  have.  I  told  him  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  during  my  speech,  but  it 
was  not  contemplated  that  the  suggestion 
would  be  made  that  I  not  talk  at  all  to- 
night, but  talk  tomorrow. 

I  wonder  if  the  Republican  staff  mem- 
ber wiU  check  this  matter  while  I  turn 
to  another  matter,  because  I  was  about 
to  accept  the  agreement  subject  to  the 
condition  that  I  have  not  more  than  10 
minutes  to  disctiss  a  very  brief  item  of 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  reason  I  made  the  re- 
quest that  the  Senator  be  recognized  not 
later  than  1  o'clock  tomorrow  is  that  it 
is  entirely  probable  that  tomorrow  the 
morning  business  may  be  concluded  be- 
fore 1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  understand- 
ing would  be  that,  if  the  morning  busi- 
ness was  concluded  before  1  o'clock,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  proceed 
immediately  to  speak.  If  the  morning 
business  was  not  concluded  by  1  o'clock, 
the  unanimous-consent  would  be  as  the 
request  now  is;  namely,  that  at  1  o'clock 
tomorrow  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be 
recognized  to  speak. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
whip  that  I  postponed  my  speech  until 
this  hour,  which  I  have  done  under  the 
practice  I  have  followed  for  years  when 
I  wish  to  speak  on  nongermane  matters, 
so  that  the  business  of  the  Senate  could 
be  transacted.  That  is  why  I  did  not 
make  my  speech  earlier.  In  view  of  the 
business  tomorrow,  I  realize  that  the 
speech  will  be  as  germane  at  1  o'clock 
as  any  other  business  of  the  Senate  will 
be  tomorrow.  So  I  am  willing  to  accede 
to  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Senator  will  be  in  agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  if  there  is  any 
objection  that  comes  from  the  Repub- 
lican side,  we  will  rescind  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  Republican  staff  mem- 
ber has  informed  me  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  I  desired  to  make  this  state- 
ment a  part  of  the  request. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  on  foreign 


aid,  which  will  take  me  not  more  than 
10  minutes.  Before  I  do  so  I  wish  to 
make  a  comment  on  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Hanson's  Latin  American  letter 
of  June  22,  1963. 

This  man  Hanson  writes  ^  follows: 

MXXICO:    aOBOEB    PROCBAM 

The  admlnlatration  la  now  confronted  with 
Senator  Moasx's  challenge  on  foreign  aid 
arising  out  of  AID'S  refusal  to  provide  grants 
for  the  Mexican  border  program  in  response 
to  Moass's  advocacy  of  the  program.  AID 
had  been  warned  that  If  it  refused  to  yield 
to  MoBSK's  Interpretation  of  the  desirability 
of  using  grants  to  finance  self-llquldating 
foreign  projects  (an  outrageous  thesis  as  far 
as  the  legislative  history  of  foreign  aid  and 
Exim  Bank  is  concerned),  it  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  challenge  to  all  foreign  aid 
proposals  made  on  the  HUl. 

Later  in  this  letter  Hanson  writes: 
If  Senator  Morse's  new  drive  against  AID'S 
appropriation  were  to  be  regarded  as  remedi- 
able only  by  payment  of  legislative  blackmail, 
the  Mexican  program  might  conceivably  go 
forward  with  grants,  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
a  very  bad  black  eye  among  legislators  here 
generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Hanson  is  a  psychopathic  liar,  but  I 
know  that  the  words  of  the  two  para- 
graphs I  have  read  constitute  a  lie.  There 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  truth  in  a  single 
word  that  Mr.  Hanson  has  written  that 
I  have  just  read  to  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  his  false  allegation  as  to  the  basis  of 
my  opposition  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

At  no  time  have  I  advocated  grants 
to  the  Mexican  border  program,  and  at 
no  time  have  I  taken  the  position  that 
loans  should  be  made  for  the  border 
project. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs  I  know  there 
was  presented  to  our  subcommittee  the 
Mexican  border  program.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  during  the 
discussion,  and  every  other  member  of 
the  subcommittee  who  was  present,  said 
they  thought  it  was  a  good  program. 
They  said  they  thought  the  program 
probably  complied  in  genend  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  How- 
ever, we  pointed  out  that  the  Mexican 
Government,  if  It  wanted  such  a  pro- 
gram, would  have  to  make  its  case 
through  the  procedures  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  I  know,  and  the 
members  of  my  subcommittee  know,  that 
some  representations  were  made  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  officials.  Mr.  Mos- 
coso  reported  to  us  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  presentations  which  had  been  made, 
the  Mexican  representatives  had  not 
made  out  a  case  for  a  loan  for  a  border 
project. 

Mr.  Moscoso  also  pointed  out,  quite 
rightly,  that  the  Mexican  Government 
was  under  an  obligation,  in  connection 
with  the  procedures  followed  for  loans 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
to  submit  a  list  of  priorities  with  re- 
spect to  the  importance  of  the  projects 
which  the  Mexican  Government  wanted 
to  have  considered  in  connection  with 
any  loan  program  which  they  sought 
from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program 

That  is  it,  Mr.  President.  That  Is  the 
whole  story. 
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Let  me  repeat  for  the  record  that 
Hanson  lies  through  his  teeth  and  his 
pen.  When  he  says  and  when  he  writes 
that  the  opposition  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
of  the  administration.  In  its  present 
form,  has  any  connection  whatever  with 
the  border  project  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  true  that  I  intend  to  urge  drastic 
revisions  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  in 
respect  to  economic  aid  and  the  amounts 
thereof,  in  respect  to  military  aid  and 
the  amounts  thereof,  and  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  countries  now  receiving 
military  and  economic  aid.  I  have  said, 
and  I  repeat,  that  undoubtedly  the 
amendments  which  I  shall  in  due  course 
offer  would  probably  reduce  by  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  the  total  amount  of 
money  provided  in  the  bill,  and  would 
reduce  at  least  by  several  coimtries  the 
total  number  of  covmtries  that  are  cov- 
ered in  the  bill. 

I  said  some  days  ago  that  if  I  had  time 
to  prepare  a  statement  on  issue  by  issue 
of  the  bill,  I  would  endeavor  to  make  a 
brief  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate setting  forth  my  reason  for  opposi- 
tion to  various  sections  of  the  bill. 

Yesterday  I  discussed  briefly  my  com- 
ments on  the  bill  in  respect  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  provisions.  I  wish  to 
add  a  brief  chapter  to  that  discussion  in 
the  next  few  minutes  tonight.  I  dis- 
cussed the  memorandum  I  have  before 
me  in  the  public  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  this  morn- 
ing, when  the  Director  of  AID.  Mr.  Bell, 
was  before  the  committee.  He  said,  in 
response  to  my  request,  that  AID  would 
prepare  a  memorandmn  giving  me  a  de- 
tailed account  ot  the  allegations  and 
criticisms  that  are  raised  in  my  memo- 
randum. 

The  memorandum  was  prepared  for 
my  subcommittee  by  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  this  field.  I  explained  that  to 
Mr.  Bell  at  the  public  hearings  this 
morning.  It  deals  with  one  phase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  that  I 
wish  to  stress.  I  pointed  out  last  night 
that  at  the  Bogota  Conference,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickknloopbr]  and 
I,  representing  the  Senate,  stressed  the 
point  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram, or  the  economic  and  military  aid 
program  from  the  United  States,  which 
became  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram— ^because  I  believe  the  Bogot&  Con- 
ference really  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program — had  to 
be  based  upon  self-help  and  that  it  had 
to  be  based  upon  a  loan  procedure,  and 
that  in  order  to  have  a  self-help  pro- 
gram it  would  be  necessary  for  various 
Latin  American  countries  to  adopt  cer- 
tain reforms  in  the  operation  of  their 
economic  and  political  Institutions. 
Among  ttiose  reforms  is  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  we  can- 
not justify,  as  Members  of  Congress,  im- 
posing upon  American  taxpayers  the 
burden  of  n)niring  available  to  Latin 
American  countries  the  heavy  expendi- 
tures in  a  foreign  aid  bill  unless  Latin 
American  countries  tax  their  taxpayers 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay. 

The  undeniable  fact  la  that  in  many 
Latin    American    countries    taaces   are 


evaded  and  avoided,  and  many  proper- 
ties are  not  taxed  at  all  or  are  taxed 
nominally,  so  that  the  principle  of  tax- 
ation on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay  is 
noted  for  its  absence  of  enforcement  In 
many  parts  of  Latin  America  rather  than 
for  its  strict  compliance. 

I  intend  to  examine  very  carefully  the 
foreign  aid  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  proposal  to 
Latin  American  countries  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  any  Latin  American 
country  that  is  getting  American  tax- 
payer money  through  this  program  im- 
poses upon  Its  own  people  a  fair  taxi^ 
structure  based  upon  ability  to  pay.  '    # 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  will  be  guiltj^ 
of  a  form  of  double  taxation  in  the 
United  States;  we  will  be  guilty  of  im- 
posing upon  our  own  American  taxpayer 
an  added  burden,  a  double  burden,  of 
taxation,  to  take  up  the  loss  of  tax  in 
Latin  American  countries  which  the 
Latin  American  Governments  In  all  fair- 
ness and  equity  ought  to  Impose  upon 
their  own  citizens. 

So  in  this  memorandum  on  taxes  there 
are  set  out  by  the  expert  who  prepared  it 
for  my  subcommittee  the  following  ob- 
servations: 

TAX  BEFOKM  KTTOBTS  IN  lATIN  AMKBICA 

Tax  reforms,  including  substantive  tax 
change  and  administrative  improve- 
ment are  key  aspects  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Yet,  after  2  years  no  effec- 
tive mechanisms  exist  in  the  Alliance 
Institutions  for  systematically  assisting 
the  Latin  American  coimtries  to  under- 
take reforms,  or  to  assess  those  reforms 
which  have  been  undertaken.  Not  only 
are  the  activities  of  the  variously  Inter- 
ested organizations  such  as  AID,  the 
OAS,  the  lADB,  and  so  forth,  uncoordi- 
nated, but  much  of  what  little  that  has 
been  done  has  been  wasteful  and  badly 
conceived.  None  of  these  institutions 
have  even  undertaken  in  any  systematic 
or  continuing  fashion  the  compilation 
and  evaluation  of  basic  legislative  and 
statistical  materials  which  are  needed  for 
planning  tax  assistance  activities,  evalu- 
ating coimtry  programs  and  development 
plans,  or  assessing  the  self-help  per- 
formance of  these  coimtries.  Indeed, 
the  result  has  been  considerable  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  Thus,  while  considerable 
lipservice  is  given  to  tax  reform  as 
a  quid  pro  quo  of  U.S.  Alliance  as- 
sistance, this  criterion  is  not  applied 
In  practice.  Admittedly,  tax  reform 
may,  for  varidus  reasons,  be  difficult  to 
apply  as  a  criterion  in  many  specific  in- 
stances. General  ignorance  of  what  Is 
or  is  not  being  done  In  Latin  America, 
or  as  to  what  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
should  not,  however,  be  the  reason  for 
precluding  these  considerations  from 
the  calculus  of  U.S.  assistance  de- 
cisions. Nor  should  failure  to  comply 
with  the  tax  reform  side  of  the  Punte  del 
Este  Charter  be  blamed  entirely  upon 
the  Latin  Americans,  when  after  2  years 
we  at  this  end  have  not  begun  to  effec- 
tivdy  organize  ourselves  for  providing 
the  stimulus  and  assistance  they  may 
require. 

As  the  following  will  elaborate  in  some 
detail.  lines  of  responsibility  and  fimc- 
tioQ  between,  as  well  as  within,  the  vari- 


ous participating  agencies — AID,  OAS. 
ECLA,  lADB,  and  so  forth — are  unclear 
and  diffused.  No  satisfactory  mecha- 
nisms exist  for  coordinating  their  activ- 
ities or  giving  any  coherence  to  overall 
Alliance  tax  efforts. 

AGENCY  FOB  INTEBNATIONAL  DBVEIOPMXMT 

As  the  major  Alliance  for  Progress  In- 
strimientality  of  the  United  States,  AID, 
it  would  seem,  should  bear  ttie  primary 
responsibility  for  Insuring  that  an  ade- 
quately comprehensive  and  coordinated 
tax  effort  is  made.  Various  organiza- 
tional weaknesses  and  early  policy  de- 
cisions, however,  have  prevented  AID 
from  assuming  this  role. 

Probably  most  Important  Is  the  disper- 
sion of  responsibility  within  AID  for  the 
different  facets  of  tax  reform  assistance 
and  documentation.  Responsibility  for 
tax  reform  Is  currently  strewn  across  ad- 
ministratively distinct  offices.  In  each  of 
which  It  consists  of  only  a  minor  and 
relatively  peripheral  fimction.  Thus, 
tax  administration  assistance  is  one  of 
the  minor  concerns  of  the  Institutional 
Development  Division.  Tax  policy  is  the 
part-time  concern  of  one  individual  in 
the  Programing  and  Planning  Divi- 
sion. The  situation  in  the  field  is  even 
more  unsatisfactory.  Apart  from  tech- 
nicians subcontracted  to  AID  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  there  are  no 
more  than  two  AID  technicians  in  all  of 
Latin  America  working  on  tax  reform. 
There  is  no  systematic  coUecticm  of  in- 
formation in  Uie  field  on  tax  matters,  no 
systematic  effort  to  discover  the  tax  as- 
sistance needs  of  any  of  the  countries, 
and  no  careful  effort  to  stimulate  appro- 
priate coimtry  requests  for  assistance. 

INTXBNAL  BEVKNUB  SXBVICB 

Due  almost  entirely  to  the  commend- 
able interest  of  Commissioner  Mortimer 
Caplin,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Stanley  Surrey,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  organized  an  Office 
of  Foreign  Tax  Assistance,  through  which 
it  has  recruited  from  within  IRS,  a  siz- 
able number  of  high  level  technicians 
who  are  prepared  to  accept  long-term  as- 
signments in  Latin  America.  Also,  the 
IRS  is  prepared  to  provide  "on  the  Job" 
training  to  Latin  American  tax  admini- 
strators in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  these  splendid  facili- 
ties are  generally  underutilized.  AID 
has  lagged  far  behind  in  apprising  the 
Latin  American  countries  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  In  generating  requests  for 
assistance.  Indeed,  it  is  not  clear  that 
all  of  the  AID  field  offices  are  aware  that 
these  facilities  are  available. 

Also,  because  of  the  bifurcation  of  re- 
sponsibility for  tax  policy  and  tax  ad- 
ministration, the  IRS  missions  operate  in 
a  partial  vacuum.  Often,  tax  assistance 
missions  require  both  administrative  and 
policy  components. 

TBB     OAa-XCU^-XADB     JOINT     TAX     FBOGBAIC 

For  all  practical  purposes  what  is  said 
about  this  Joint  program  applies  to 
the  OAS  alone.  The  lADB  and  ECLA 
have  become  more  or  less  silent  partners. 

Thus  far — ^wlth  negligible  results — ^the 
United  States  has  appropriated  some 
$450,000  to  this  program. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesday,  June  26, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  8:  31:  What  shall  we  then 
say  to  these  things?  If  God  be  for  us. 
who  can  he  against  us? 

O  Thou  God  of  grace  and  glory,  we 
hximbly  confess  that  in  these  times  of  so- 
cial unrest  and  discontent  we  are 
tempted  to  greet  the  new  days  with  the 
shaded  and  downcast  eyes  of  fear  and 
foreboding. 

Daily  Thou  art  extending  overtures  to 
us  to  Join  the  courageous  and  heroic,  and 
may  we  believe  that  the  forces  which 
bless  are  more  numerous  and  potent  than 
those  which  blight. 

Kindle  our  minds  and  hearts  with  a 
passion  and  a  patriotism  to  be  partners 
with  Thee  and  with  one  another  in  build- 
ing a  civilization  which  has  a  noble  and 
magnanimous  spirit. 

Make  us  eager  to  plead  and  champion 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and 
the  lonely  and  show  us  how  we  may  re- 
sist those  sinister  forces  which  stir  up 
friction  and  discord  and  those  malign 
elements  of  violence  and  destruction. 

May  our  enthusiasm  and  our  efforts 
to  promote  our  own  personal  welfare 
never  degenerate  into  selfishness  or  allow 
any  decline  in  that  lofty  idealism  which 
recognizes  the  debt  which  strength  owes 
to  weakness,  the  debt  of  knowledge  to 
ignorance,  and  the  debt  of  wealth  to 
poverty. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  lowly  and 
exalted  Master  who  went  about  doing 
good.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  $791)  enUtled  "An  act  to 
continue  for  2  years  the  existing  reduc- 
tion of  the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed 
by  returning  residents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Btro  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Smathxbs,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Caklson  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  alsa  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  foUowing 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  61.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  relinquish  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming  Jurisdiction  over  those  lands 
within  the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest 
known  as  the  Pole  Mountain  District; 

S.  400.  An  act  to  establish  penalties  for 
misuse  of  feed  made  available  for  relieving 
distress  or  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
foundation  herds; 

S.  S30.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way available  for  navigation  during  the 
entire  year; 

S.  681.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  a 
additional  years  the  provisions  permitting  the 
lease  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments; 

S.  682.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition  of  "peanute"  ^Ich  Is  now  in 
effect  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended: 

S.  623.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
agricultural  land  development  In  the  State 
jpt  Alaska: 
r  '■  S.  1039.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
»  ^  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange 
the   Great   Falls   property   In  the  Stete   of 
Virginia    for    administration    In   connection 
with  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1388.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Cache  National  Forest.  Utah;  and 

S.  1745.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriation! 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


O  >NFIRMATION 
r  omination  confirmed  by  the 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bUls  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  2661.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
period  during  which  responsibility  for  the 
placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. \inder  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with'  dependent  children  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  may  be  exercised  by 
a  public  agency  other  than  the  agency  ad- 
ministering such  aid  under  the  State  plan; 
HJl.  2827.  An  act  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1966.  the  8\ispenslon  of  duty  on  Imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty  on 
groxind  chlc<»ry; 

HIT  4174.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1964,  the  sxispenslon  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
pKwes; 

HJl.  6796.  An  act  to  provide  a  3-year  sus- 
pension of  certain  reatrlctlons  In  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1961.  on  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Treas\u7  of  postal  ap- 
propriations; and 

H  J.  Res.  508.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INCREASING     THE     LENDING     AU- 
THORITY   OP    THE    EXPORT-IM- 
PORT    BANK     OP     WASHINGTON 
Mr.   PATMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HH.  3872)  to 
Increase  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington  may 
exercise  its  functions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


VISITING   DELEGATION   PROM 
INDIA 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
significant  events  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  exchange  of  visits  by  the  xn&aa- 
bers  of  the  free  parliaments  of  the  world. 
We  are  very  fortunate  today  to  have  in 
our  midst  a  distinguished  delegation  of 
parliamentarians  from  the  great  coun- 
try of  India. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  Indian  House  and 
that  a  distinguished  lady  Member  of  the 
Indian  Senate  and  other  distinguished 
House  Members  are  here.  We  are 
happy  to  welcome  them  not  only  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  but  to  our  Nation's  Capital.  We 
hope  that  they  will  have  an  enjoyable 
stay  and  that  it  will  increase  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  our  two  great 
nations. 


SPANISH  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  common  current  complaints  is  that 
other  countries  in  the  Western  World  do 
not  carry  a  foreign  aid  burden  compa- 
rable to  our  own. 

In  view  of  this  feeling,  it  was  interest- 
ing and  encouraging  to  find  that  Spain 
had  olTered.  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  70  fellowships  for  the 
training  of  Latin  Americans  in  agricul- 
tural techniques.  The  students  honored 
by  these  fellowships  would  return  to 
their  home  countries  after  their  studies 
to  promote  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture, housing,  reforestation,  animal  hus- 
l}andry,  statistics,  history  and  construc- 
tion. The  largest  number  of  fellowships 
would  cover  the  study  of  agrarian  reform 
and  colonization. 

Having  several  times  visited  the  Bar- 
denas  land  reform  and  resettlement 
project  in  Spain,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
strides  that  Spain  has  made  in  the  study 
of  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  arid 
land.  I  am  also  proud  of  the  part  that 
the  United  States  played  in  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  this  Spanish  project. 
I  applaud  the  decision  of  the  Spanish 
Government  to  make  its  technical  knowl- 
edge available  and  I  hope  that  this  will 
be  only  the  beginning  of  such  action. 

This  sort  of  sharing  of  technical  edu- 
cation will  be  much  more  valuable  and 
have  a  more  lasting  effect  than  many 
expensive  and  grandiose  capital  projects. 


The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  I  have  read  correctly 
when  I  see  that  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion has  recommended  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  closing  military  bases  in 
areas  which  are  segregated.  Can  it  be 
that  men  sufficiently  deserving  of  recog- 
nition to  be  named  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  a  commission,  are 
completely  blind  on  the  problems  of 
America's  defense?  Military  bases  are 
not  located  to  satisfy  prejudice  or  to 
keep  racial  problems  quiescent,  or  for  any 
other  reason  except  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  located  accord- 
ing to  the  desirability  of  training  condi- 
tions or  for  the  necessity  of  strategic  lo- 
cation. This  suggestion  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  a  disservice  to  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  destroys  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration at  a  time  when  Americans  need 
desperately  to  find  a  way  to  stand  to- 
gether. "This  commission  should  have 
the  good  grace  to  resign  in  a  body  for 
having  made  such  a  colossal  blunder. 
Failing  to  do  this,  they  should  be  fired 
outright  by  the  administration. 


MILITARY  BASES  IN  SEGREGATED 
AREAS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  S^^eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[BoUNo.901 

Ashley  Dawson  May 

Avery  Dlggs  Norblad 

Bass  Evlns  O'Brien,  ni. 

Belcher  Forrester  Poage 

Boiling  Fulton,  Tenn.  PoweU 

Brooks  Hawkins  Bodlno 

Brown.  Calif.  Healey  Roosevelt 

Buckley  Hubert  Shelley 

CeUer  Karth  Steed 

Cblmer  KUbum  Vinson 

Davis.  Tenn.  Martin,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  396 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RINGING  OF  BELLS  ON  THE  FOURTH 
OF  JULY 

.  Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
25.  and  a^  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

ITie  deik  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  tolling  of  the  Liberty  Bell  at 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
Tanl*.  at  S  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
4th  day  of  July.  1776,  proclaimed  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and 


Whereas  the  adoption  of  this  historic  docu- 
ment marked  the  birth  of  our  country  as  a 
free  and  Independent  nation;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  the  anniversary 
of  this  great  event  should  be  appropriately 
observed  In  each  year  at  the  same  moment 
throughout  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  (1)  declares  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence should  be  observed  each  year  by  the 
ringing  of  bells  throughout  the  United  States 
at  the  hoiu:  of  2  o'clock,  eastern  daylight 
time.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  day  of  July, 
or  at  such  other  time  on  that  day  as  may  be 
determined  by  local  authority,  and  (2)  calls 
upon  civic  and  other  comm\inlty  leaders  to 
take  appropriate  step>s  to  encourage  public 
participation  in  such  observance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIA-nON  BILL.  1964 

Mr.  IkiAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  7179)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAB3ER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJt.  7179 
with  Mr.  KxoGH  in  the  chair. 

TTie  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  Une  13  on  page  2  of  the  bill.  If 
there  are  no  f  luiher  amendments  at  this 
point,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

IjCnxTART  FxBSONirxL.  Maumx  COtPS 

For  pay,  aUowances,  Individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing aU  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  tetween  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  active  duty 
(except  those  undergoing  reserve  training): 
$678,600,000. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  bUl,  but  I  should  like  to  take  up 
generally  the  question  of  the  deletion 
from  the  appropriation  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $360  million  that  was  provided  for 
the  RS-70.  At  thi^  point  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
answer  a  couple  of  questions,  if  he  will. 

One.  I  have  been  firmly  convinced  for 
years  that  we  need  such  a  plane  as  the 
B-70,  later  called  the  RS-70.  I  also 
know  that  there  are  funds  left  over  from 
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iMt  ytmr  of  so  ne  $156  miUion  that  have 
not  been  Qae<  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment I  kno^  r  that  these  three  planes 
that  were  ajithorteed  and  are  being 
worked  on  ire  not  weapons  tsytum 
planes.  I  ato  •  know  that  today  the  ad- 
ministration 1  i  advocating,  and  hearings 
are  being  hek  on  a  supersonic  passenger 
plane  In  ordei  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
planes  being  I  ullt  in  European  countries. 
I  am  also  iware  of  the  fact,  having 
gone  tato  th>  RS-70  quite  thoroughly 
that  it  Is  ade«  ^ate  for  a  supersonic  pas- 
senger plane  >f  the  Bfach  3  type. 

I  am  wond  srlng  where  all  this  money 
is  going  to  if  re  are  not  going  to  proceed 
with  this  plai «? 

I  am  also  i  iware  of  the  fact  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  have  already 
put  in  reseaxh  and  development  and 
production  o  the  RS-70  well  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  id  are  going  to  put  in  more. 
We  are  now  going  to  put  more  money 
in  research  ind  development  probably, 
for  a  superao  lic  passenger  plane  to  com- 
pete with  th«  rest  of  the  world. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  disconlnued  the  production  of 
B-52's  and  1 1-58  bombers  whUe  in  our 
caeamlttee  v^e  advocated  the  construc- 
tion of  B-5  's  and  B-«8's.  This  has 
not  been  de  le  by  the  administration. 
But  now  I  va\  derstand  from  the  adminis- 
tration they  are  going  to  reconsider  and 
to  reestabUs  i  the  production  of  B-58's 
at  a  very  gr(  at  cost^to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country 

I  should  11  ce  to  direct  a  rwnark  or  two 
to  the  disti  iguished  chairman  of  the 
eommlttee,  he  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon  1 ;  just  where  are  we  g(dng 
with  this  pr<  gram,  if  anywhere,  and  why 
have  we  taki  n  out  of  the  BS-70  program 
the  1360  mi]  lion? 

Mr.  MAH3N.    Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman    trill  consult  the  report,  as 
I  am  sure  I  e  has.  he  will  find  a  state- 
ment of  COB  imittee  action. 
Mr.  BECE  ER.    X  have. 
Mr.  BiAaON.    Of  course,  my  friend 
is  also  awar  i  of  the  discussion  which  we 
had  yesterd  ly  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  commiitee  did  not  take  the  $363 
mUUon  out  <  f  the  budget.   As  the  gentle- 
man knows  there  were  no  funds  in  the 
budget  for  the  B-70  or  the  RS-70,  as 
there  wu    i  carryover  of  $155  million 
plus.  We  a]  e  going  along  with  the  three- 
plane  inrogr  im.    As  I  stated  yesterday,  it 
is  flnttfrfpa^  id  that  there  will  be  a  more 
or  less  flna  determination  made  within 
the  next  yei  r  or  the  next  2  years,  because 
I  feel,  as  1  know  the  gentlonan  feels, 
that  we  mu  st  have  some  sort  of  follow- 
on  strategic  aircraft  weapon  to  the  B-52. 
Mr.    BECKER.    I    agree    with    the 
gentlonan.    What  I  am  leading  up  to  is 
the  threat  made  the  other  day  by  the 
Secretary  o  '.  Defense  that  if  you  cut  his 
budget  as  i  nticlpated  in  this  bill,  he  is 
not  going  t  >  proceed  with  the  RS-70. 

Mr.  MAI  ON.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  the  Bt  cretary  has  not  in  any  way 
said  or  inti  oated  that  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  he  RS-70  three-plane  pro- 
"  gram.  I  h  ive  the  unqualified  categori- 
cal statemi  nt  of  the  Secretary  that  he 
will  contini  «  with  this  three-plane  pro- 


gram. If  additional  funds  are  required 
to  finance  it,  as  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary. I  hope  he  will  request  them  so  as 
to  continue  with  the  RS-70. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man's interest  in  this  is  beyond  question. 
These  three  planes  are  merely  test 
planes.'  They  are  nowhere  near  ap- 
proaching the  reconnaissance  strike 
plane  that  we  need.  When  is  the  Secre- 
tary going  to  use  the  $155  million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
report,  he  will  use  during  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  $81  million-plus  and 
other  funds  will  be  required  later,  within 
the  $155  million,  for  the  program.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  appropriate  additional  money  later  on 
for  the  RS-70  program. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


IflUTABT   PimaONNEL,   AIS  T09.CT 

For  pay.  aUowancea.  individual  clothing, 
subsistence.  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  Uavel  (Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movement),  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Air  Porce  on  active  duty  (ex- 
cept those  undergoing  reserve  training), 
cadets  and  aviation  cadets;  $3,943,000,000. 
and.  m  addlUon  $175,000,000  which  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  Air  Force  stock 
f\md  and  the  Defense  stock  fund,  and 
♦36,000,000  which  shaU  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  Air  Force  industrial  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  someone 
can  tell  me  if  under  the  appropriation 
of  $3,943  million  for  "Military  person- 
nel. Air  Force,"  this  is  where  the  money 
comes  from  to  operate  the  Jet  planes 
that  serve  the  Presidential  family.  I 
ask  this  question  because  just  before 
Easter  three  Air  Force  Jets  were  used 
to  move  the  Presidential  family  from 
Washington,  D.C..  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
for  a  vacation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  was  an  extravagant  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Is  this  where  they  get 
the  money  for  the  operation  of  those 
planes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  pay  of  military 
personnel  of  the  Air  Force  is  covered 
in  this  military  personnel  account.  The 
actual  funds  for  the  operation,  such  as 
the  fuel  and  so  forth,  would  be  carried 
in  the  "Operation  and  maintenance" 
portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  not  be  con- 
tained in  this  provision? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  This  is  pay  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  it  was  necessary  to  fly  three  Jet 
planes  witliln  a  matter  of  hours  to  Palm 
Beach  to  transport  the  Keimedy  family 
for  an  Easter  vacation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  not  read  the 
press  notices  on  this,  but  a  man  who 
bears,  along  with  his  family,  the  burdens 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  is  welcome  to 
the  use  of  Government  aircraft  for  his 
purposes.  This  is  not  a  precedent.  It 
was  practiced  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  has  been  practiced  by  President 
Kennedy  and  will  be  practiced  by  his 


successors.  I  wovdd  say.  It  was  practiced 
by  President  Elsenhower's  predecessors. 
I  do  not  think  we  want  to  undertake  to 
deny  the  Executive  the  means  of  trans- 
portation for  his  family  and  staff. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  criticize  the 
method  of  transporUtion,  but  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  understand  why  three 
big  Air  Force  Jet  planes  should  take  off 
within  a  matter  of  hours  of  each  other 
to  convey  President  Kennedy  and  some 
four  or  five  members  of  his  immediate 
family  to  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  for  a  vaca- 
Uon.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  thinks 
this  is  in  conformance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's caU  to  the  Uxpayers  to  "Ask  not 
what  your  Government  can  do  for  you. 
but  rather  what  you  can  do  for  your 
Government." 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
the  personal  affairs  of  the  President  and 
his  family.    If  the  trip  involves  even  a 
relative  short  absence  from  the  White 
House,  in  this  day  of  complex  interna- 
tional and  domestic  tensions,  a  certain 
number    of    top-level    staff    assistants 
probably  must  accompany  the  President. 
These  are  matters  'vhich  are  entirely  his 
prerogative  and  at  his  discretion.    I  do 
not  know  the  details  of  this  specific  Jet 
trip,  but  if  the  gentleman  thinks  it  is 
unnecessary  he  can  have  his  own  views. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  bill  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  military  manpower  slash  of 
some  60.000  troops  that  we  read  about 
these  days. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as 
to  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  In  hand  a  United 
Press  news  service  story  which  states: 

America  is  preparing  to  reduce  Its  oversea 
military  deployments  and  cut  the  size  of  its 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  A  military  man- 
power slash  of  CO.JOO.  and  perhaps  more.  Is 
one  of  several  drastic  moves  now  In  prospect. 
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Does  the  pending  bill  take  into  con- 
sideration this  proposed  or  projected 
slash  in  military  manpower  to  the  extent 
of  60.000? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  this  bill  contem- 
plates a  continuation  of  the  military 
manpower  at  identically  the  level  which 
was  presented  in  the  budget,  which  Is 
approximately  2,690,000  men  in  the  sev- 
eral services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  also  says  that 
it  is  proposed  to  thin  out  the  U.S.  divi- 
sions in  the  Far  East. 

The  report  says: 

The  army  may  have  a  thinning  out  In  the 
Far  East  Including  the  withdrawal  of  one  of 
the  two  divisions  that  have  been  in  South 
Korea  In  addition  to  a  reduction  of  forces 
In  the  European  area. 

Now  is  the  committee  aware  of  such 
proposed  moves?  Does  the  gentleman 
think  this  report  is  accurate? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  a  discussion  of 
these  matters  that  have  been  raised  by 
the  gentleman  will  be  appropriate  at  tm« 
time. 

As  the  gentleman  will  understand,  at 
the  present  time  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  considering  not  the  1964  budg- 
et but  the  1965  budget  and  what  may  be 
required  by  way  of  a  military  program. 


including  manpower  and  weapons,  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  we  will  make 
appropriations  during  the  calendar  year 
1964. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  the 
gentleman  some  of  these  matters  which 
he  has  read  in  the  paper.  There  was  a 
story  in  a  United  Press  International 
news  release  to  the  effect  that  some 
thought  was  being  given  to  the  reduction 
of  60,000  men.  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  officials  in  the  Pentagon  and  I  find 
no  confirmation  whatsoever  that  there 
is  any  proposal  for  the  reduction  of 
60.000  men.  It  is  true  that  prior  to  this 
budget  before  us.  a  discussion  came  about 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  as  to  the 
composition  of  our  military  forces  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  and  for  the  year 
beyond  that.  There  will  be  discussion  as 
to  how  many  we  may  have.  It  was  an- 
noimced  in  February  of  this  year  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  bring  home  from 
Europe  about  40,000  support  troops  who 
had  been  sent  there  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  controversy  in  Berlin.  So  these 
people,  will  be  brought  home  as  the  occa- 
sion will  permit. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  rule  out  comT 
pletely  that  In  future  years  some  reduc- 
tions would  not  be  made.  I,  personally, 
happen  to  think  that  the  NATO  nations 
should  bear  a  heavier  portion  of  the  load, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
ground  troops. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  discus- 
sion with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I 
would  like  to  proceed  to  a  discussion  of 
this  newspaper  story.  I  will  insert  the 
full  UPI  teletype  of  the  story  at  this- 
point: 

Washington. — America  Is  preparing  to  re- 
duce Its  oversea  military  deployments  and 
cut  the  size  of  Its  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

A  military  manpower  slash  of  60.000 — 
perhaps  more — Is  one  of  several  drastic 
moves  now  In  prospect  as  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  reverse  the  upward 
spiral  of  defense  spending  and  achieve  large 
economies. 

Other  measures  now  under  consideration 
Include  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  Army's 
two  divisions  In  South  Korea  and  larger  cuts 
In  support  forces  In  Europe,  reduction  of 
Navy  aircraft  carrier  forces,  and  swifter  Junk- 
ing of  the  Air  Force's  aging  B-47  bomber 
units. 

There  Is  talk.  too.  of  a  huge  reduction  in 
production  of  fissionable  material  for  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — 
a  step  that  might  save  $1  bUUon  a  year. 
The  logic  Is  that  this  could  be  done  with  no 
damage  to  combat  strength  In  view  -of  the 
gigantic  quantities  now  available. 

The  timing  of  actions  to  be  taken  Is  yet 
to  be  worked  out.  apparently,  but  they  are 
expected  to  occur  over  the  next  2  years  de- 
pending on  International  developments. 

The  turning  point  will  come  next  January 
when  the  President  sends  his  new  budget 
to  Congress.  It  Is  expected  to  end  the  up- 
ward trend  that  has  seen  defense  outlays 
rise  from  $41.5  billion  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  to  an  estimated 
tSl  billion  for  the  year  starting  July  1. 


There  Is  a  feeling  that  America  has 
achieved  such  strength  and  made  such  tech- 
nological strides  that  the  Ck)vemment  may 
safely  contemplate  sharp  cuts  In  manpower, 
warships,  bombers,  military  bases  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  mlssUes  of  the  older  Atlas 
type. 

Modernization  will  continue — ^rapidly  In 
such  cases  as  the  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris 
missiles — but  perhaps  stretched  over  longer 
terms  In  the  case  of  certain  Army  weapons. 

Specifically  under  consideration  is  a  re- 
trenchment In  oversea  deplojmients  which 
now  run  to  1  million  men. 

The  Army  may  have  a  thinning  out  In  the 
Far  East.  Including  withdrawal  of  one  of  the 
two  divisions  that  have  been  In  South  Korea 
since  the  war  ended  there  10  years  ago.  The 
Air  Force  will  be  abandoning  some  oversea 
bases  as  Its  fieet  of  600  B-47  bombers  Is 
Junked. 

The  Navy  will  have  fewer  ships  around  the 
world. 

The  Army,  as  now  envisioned,  will  not  get 
the  additional  one  or  two  divisions  it  would 
like  and  will  lose  15.000  of  its  authorized 
975,000-man  strength.  Its  experimental  air 
assault  division  wlU  have  to  be  fitted  Into  the 
present  16-dlvlslon  structure,  meaning  that 
some  other  division  may  have  to  be  stricken. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  Army's  present  force 
of  five  divisions  and  four  separate  tank  regi- 
ments in  Europe  Is  not  considered  untouch- 
able. This  force  comprises  at  present  about 
249.000  men  and  there  has  been  some  talk 
of  a  long-range  cutback  to  about  200.000. 

The  Navy  Is  going  to  have  fewer  large  air- 
craft carriers  than  Its  present  15  and  will 
reduce  supporting  ships.  It  will  be  allowed 
to  build  In  1964  the  carrier  that  Congress 
authorized  for  1963.  but  most  likely  will  not 
be  allowed  a  new  one  In  1965.  The  1964 
carrier  is  expected  to  be  the  second  with  nu- 
clear power,  the  other  one  being  the  Enter- 
prise, now  in  the  fleet. 

Navy  manpower  losses  will  be  consider- 
able. 

The  Air  Porce  is  expected  to  drop  as  many 
as  20,000  of  its  authorized  860,000  men  as 
its  bombers  go  to  the  graveyard.  It  had 
hoped  to  hold  on  to  the  B-47's  until  mld- 
1965.    This  now  seems  most  unlikely. 

The  Air  Force  also  Is  expected  to  rid  It- 
self of  more  than  50  of  the  oldest  model  At- 
las Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  since 
they  are  considered  vulnerable  to  attack. 
Their  warheads  can  be  reworked  for  use  in 
lighter  nuclear  missiles. 

Part  of  the  logic  behind  retrenchment  of 
oversea  deployment  Is  that  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  Increase  In  air  mobUlty  In  the 
past  2  years. 

This  mobility  will  become  even  more  re- 
markable with  the  advent  of  the  Intercon- 
tinental C-141  Jet  troops  and  cargo  trans- 
port plane  in  another  2  years.  This  means 
that  American  forces,  based  at  home,  now 
are  far  more  flexible  and  can  be  sent  rapidly 
wherever  needed. 

I  could  not  say  categorically  that  there 
is  no  truth  to  the  allegation  that  60,000 
men  are  to  be  removed  from  the  Armed 
Forces  at  some  future  time.  There  is 
truth  to  the  fact  that  in  planning  for 
the  next  budget,  some  consideration  will 
have  to  be  given  to  manpower  levels.  It 
may  be  that  a  request  will  be  made  for 
more  military  manpower. 

It  might  be  less.  So,  there  is  nothing 
to  this  other  than  the  fact  that  each 
year  the  military  services  explore  various 
alternative  military  programs. 

I  do  think  It  would  be  desirable  to 
persuade  our  allies,  if  possible,  to  bear 
a  heavier  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  forces 


in  the  NATO  countries,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly not  anjrthing  additional  that  is 
being  done  about  it  very  specifically  at 
this  moment. 

With  respect  to  Korea,  we  have  two 
divisions  there.  I  wish  it  were  not  nec- 
essary for  us  to  provide  those  two  divi- 
sions. But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  with- 
draw one  of  these  two  divisions  at  this 
point  in  time.  I  know  of  no  plan  at 
the  present  time  that  would  bring  about 
the  withdrawal  of  one  of  these  divisions 
from  Korea.  But  I  do  think,  certainly, 
that  activities  in  support  of  combat 
troops  in  Eiu'ope  could  be  done  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  military  land  forces 
of  other  NATO  nations. 

This  story  also  makes  reference  to  the 
B-47  bomber.  The  last  B-47  bomber 
was  produced  about  6  years  ago.  The  first 
one  was  produced  many  years  before 
that.  This  fleet  is  growing  older,  and  it 
is  already  contemplated  that  it  will  be 
phased  out  of  our  military  inventory  by 
1966  or  about  that  period.  They  will  by 
then  be  too  old  to  be  very  valuable,  and 
there  are  plans  for  the  gradual  phaseout 
of  this  bomber.  These  plans  have  been 
In  existence  several  years.  But  there  is 
no  plan  at  this  time  to  change  that 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  element  of 
the  press  story  is  that  a  $1  billion  savings 
may  be  achieved  by  reducing  oiu-  pro- 
gram for  the  development  and  production 
of  fissionable  material.  That  is  an  issue 
which  is  not  handled  specifically  in  this 
bill,  but  would  be  funded  imder  the 
atomic  energy  appropriations  in  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill.  A  study 
of  these  requirements  is  in  order,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  some  savings  can  be 
made. 

So,  I  would  say  again,  that  Insofar  as 
this  bill  Is  concerned,  and  insofar  as  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  the  news 
story  that  should  affect  our  actions  on 
the  pending  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  To  substantiate  what  my 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI,  has  said,  there 
was  no  testimony  at  all  indicating  a 
withdrawal  of  forces  or  a  reduction  in 
the  size  of  forces  for  the  forthcoming 
budget  year.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a 
matter  which  Is  under  continuing  study. 
It  costs  considerably  more  to  maintain 
a  man  overseas  than  it  does  to  maintain 
the  same  man  at  home.  He  has  in  many 
instances  his  family  with  him,  and  all 
of  this  has  an  effect  on  the  gold  outflow 
problem. 

Our  Government  is  seriously  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  and  we  want 
the  NATO  countries  to  accept  a  greater 
responsibility  for  it.  So  this  Is  a  matter 
for  study,  but  there  is  nothing  definite 
this  year  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  liCAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 
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TlM  genttenum  ffpoke  of 
the  withdrftwm  of  forces  from  Korea 
and  stated  ths  ;  there  was  nothing  to 
this  story  that  here  would  be  the  with- 
drawal of  an  Umerlean  division  fr<»n 
South  Korea.  :  s  that  not  a  United  Na- 
tions operation? 

Mr.  MAHON  To  some  extent  it  is. 
but  as  the  gent  eman  from  Iowa  knows, 
the  United  Stat  ss  has  been  the  principal 
keeper  of  the  s  eace  in  that  area  of  the 
world  shice  the  end  ot  the  Korean  war. 
^  ICr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  f iffther,  t  is  supposed  to  be  a 
United  Nationi  operation.  How  many 
divisions  do  th  i  other  foreign  countries 
have  in  South  Lorea? 

Mr.  MAHON  There  are  token  forces 
there,  I  am  mx  e.  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  the  e  is  not  a  division  of  for- 
eign troops  in  E  outh  Korea,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MAHON  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. But  thai  does  not  mean  that  we 
shculd  withdra  v  our  own  forces  and  ab- 
dicate to  the  foi  ces  of  communism  in  this 
part  of  the  wor  d. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  a  United  Na- 
tions cqTeration  is  it? 

Mr.  MAHON,  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned and  insofar  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  I  J3.  operation  in  the  sense 
of  tv>V«"g  our  0  im  in  the  contest  between 
freedom  *m1  ot  immunism. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furttier.  dl  of  the  foreign  troops 
from  other  coi  ntries  that  are  stationed 
there  are  ceren  onlal  troops  and  troops  of 
that  nature? 

Mr.  MAHOl.  I  have  not  been  to 
Korea,  but  I  kr  ow  there  are  token  forces 
of  other  natioas  there.  Exactly  what 
they  are  dc^ng,  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
know  we  have  slements  of  two  divisions 
which  are  keep  ng  the  peace  in  that  for- 
eign land.  I  <  o  not  think  they  should 
be  withdrawn  at  this  time.  However, 
when  we  can  tafely  do  so,  I  think  we 
should  wlthdrs  w  them.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  safely  to  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  1  ist  word. 

ytc.  Chairms  n.  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment what  the  chairman  has  said.  The 
allegation  that  the  reduction  made  in  this 
bQl  or  person  oel  would  necessitate  a 
60.000  cut  in  m  lltary  personnel — that  al- 
legation is  com  >letely  without  fact.  The 
chairman  y«Bt<  rday.  the  gentleman  from 
norida-  [Mr.  C  aasl,  and  the  gentleman 
from  PennsylT  mla  IMr.  Flood],  all  said 
correctly  this  i  illegation  by  the  Defense 
Departmmt  vas  inaccurate  and  un- 
founded. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  months  ahead  must 
meiijte  the  nu  nb«r  of  forces  we  have  in 
Europe  and  the  number  of  forces  we  have 
in  southeast  >sia.  We  cannot  forever 
keep  exactly  tl  te  same  number  of  forces 
in  any  area  tqat  we  have  kept  there  in 
the  past 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Defense  De- 
partment throi  igh  the  Army  is  intending 


to  carry  oQta 


Mw  program  in  Europe  in 


fiscal  year  19(4  that  I  think  Is  most 


They  are  p  snning  to  initiate  in  the 
next  fiscal  yesf  a  program  whereby  they 


will  send  to  Europe  a  imit  totaling  about 
5.000.  This  will  be  an  Army  unit.  It 
will  go  there  for  a  6-month  period.  It 
win  be  highly  trained  and  highly  in- 
tegrated. The  unit  win  not  take  their 
dependents  with  them.  Tliey  will  have 
a  6-month  assignment  rather  than  a  2- 
or  3 -year  assignment  that  is  now  the 
custom.  This  is  an  effort  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  dependents  in  Europe.  It 
is  an  experimmt  to  find  out  whether  a 
highly  trained,  highly  Integrated,  outfit 
can  move  from  the  United  States  to  Eu- 
rope, go  right  to  the  front  lines  and  be 
there  for  a  6-month  period,  then  return 
to  the  United  States.  I  think  this  pro- 
gram makes  sense  and  it  may  well  be 
they  will  expand  it  in  the  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  provided  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  additional 
airlift.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
ovir  airlift  will  be  sxifflclently  adequate 
that  we  may  have  a  minimum  of  forces 
overseas  and  have  a  maximum  capabil- 
ity of  deploying  troops  to  all  areas  of  the 
world.  ^We  should  not  assiune  there  will 
never  Be  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
these  forces  overseas.  As  the  situation 
changes  at  home,  it  will  have  to  change 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  do  not  want  a  static 
situation.  If  we  do,  our  military  policy 
is  wrong. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman 
[rom  Pennsylvania. 

tMr.  FLOOD.    The  gentleman  knows 

.a  result  of  the  Berlin  Incident  we  sent 
trobps  into  Western  Europe.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  those  because 
they  are  In  excess  number  now  and  they 
were  in  excess  number  then.  There  is  no 
Intention  of  in  any  way  reducing  the 
combat  or  line  troops  of  the  United 
States  committed  to  the  NATO  forces. 
We  have  withdrawn  from  big  bomber  in- 
stallations in  North  Africa  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  for  that  kind  of 
installation  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
operation  as  a  whole.  We  will  furnish, 
as  the  gentleman  suggests,  troops  of 
various  kinds,  as  the  operation  develops. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  in 
his  discussion  that  the  shifting  of  troops 
in  any  program  in  no  way  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  show  of  weakness  or  as  a 
program  of  military  retrenchment? 
The  movement  of  any  forces  would  be 
calculated,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
to  Improve  and  not  to  erode  the  military 
position  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The 
changes  made  will  not  cause  a  reduction 
in  personnel. 

Certainly  we  are  not  aiming  to  down- 
grade or  to  degrade  ova  military  capa- 
bility In  Western  Europe,  in  southeast 
Asia,  or  ansrplace  else,  in  fiscal  year  1964 
or  later. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee a  question  about  two  items  In  the 
appropriation,  one  with  respect  to  the 
£^na-Soar  and  one  with  respect  to  the 
X-15.  As  I  understand  it.  the  Defense 
Department  requested  a  $125  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  Dyna-Soar  program 
and  the  committee  regarding  it  as  a  con- 
tinuing program  provided  that  amount  of 
money  with  a  caveat  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  if  he  refused  to  spend  the 
money  on  the  Djma-Soar  he  had  to  spend 
it  on  a  Mach  3  aircraft.  Am  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  that  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
for  most  weapons  in  the  development 
stage  or  otherwise,  the  bill  itself  does 
not  specify  the  particular  amount  for  the 
particular  weapon,  but  with  respect  to 
the  B-70  last  year,  and  also  the  Dyna- 
Soar,  and  again  this  year  with  the  Dyna- 
Soar  we  tied  special  strings  on  the  f  imds 
provided.  We  said  these  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  Dyna-Soar,  and  we  recom- 
mend they  be  used  for  the  Dyna-Soar, 
and  these  funds  can  only  be  used  other- 
wise for  Mach  3  aircraft,  which  by  and 
large  would  involve  additional  funds  for 
the  RS-70. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfomia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  have  one  more  question. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Yes,  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
California  in  his  statement  used  the 
words  that  the  Secretary  would  have  to 
spend  these  funds.  This  particular  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  merely  says  that  if  he 
wants  to  spend  any  of  this  money  it  must 
be  spent  for  either  of  these  two  purposes. 
It  does  not  require  that  the  money  be 
spent.  There  is  no  outright  directive  in 
this  area,  but  if  this  money  is  used  it 
must  be  used  for  either  of  these  two 
purposes. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  that  is  not  limited 
to  the  RS-70.  If  he  does  not  use  the 
fimds  for  the  Dyna-Soar  and  we  have 
some  real  breakthroughs  in  the  area  of 
Mach  3  aircraft,  it  can  be  used  for  that. 
Some  of  them  are  of  a  classified  nature, 
but  this  language  does  not  earmark  it 
for  the  RS-70. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  stated  that  $7  milUon 
was  requested  to  continue  the  X-15  proj- 
ect. Further  he  stated  that  more  than 
half  of  the  planned  program  of  300 
fiights  had  been  accomplished  and  at 
least  another  25  major  experiments  re- 
mained to  be  conducted  in  the  X-15  pro- 
gram, many  of  which  are  expected  to 
contribute  significantly  to  our  space  ef- 
fort, particularly  the  X-20  Dsrna-Soar 
project.  Was  this  $7  minion  that  the 
Defense  Department  requested,  provided 
in  this  bin? 

Mr.  BCAHON.  The  funds  to  which  my 
friend  from  California  makes  reference 
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are  included  In  this  bin.  They  were  not 
stricken  from  the  blU.  and  while  no 
specific  reference  is  made  to  the  X-15  in 
the  report,  a  specific  reference  would 
have  been  made  were  the  fimds  marked 
for  elimination. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  an  earUer  stage  of 
the  discussion  on  this  biU.  I  considered 
the  submission  of  an  amendment  which 
would  limit  defense  expenditures  in  any 
one  State  to  not  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  $47  billion  appropriated  under  this 
act.  After  discussing  this  matter  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  I  have  decided  to  defer 
the  submission  of  an  amendment  until 
its  effect  could  be  more  carefully  studied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  grave  economic  effects  of  the 
progressive  concentration  of  defense 
spending  in  three  or  four  favored  States. 
This  process  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely without  causing  irreparable  eco- 
nomic injury  to  those  States  which  do 
not  extensively  participate  in  the  de- 
fense program.  To  their  detriment, 
they  suffer  a  devastating  loss  in  their 


"balance  of  pasrments"  as  the  Federal 
Government  drains  off  their  wealth 
through  taxation  and  then  channels  it 
off  In  the  form  of  defense  spending  to 
favored  States  which  appear  to  enjoy  a 
rate  of  growth  astonishingly  related  to 
the  level  of  defense  expendltiu'es. 

Thus,  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  pro- 
vided almost  6  percent  of  Federal  rev- 
enues— $5,615,013,000 — in  fiscal  1962, 
had  Department  of  Defense  payrolls, 
civiUan  and  military,  totaling  $320  mil- 
lion or  0.025  percent  of  the  $12.8  billion 
spent  throiighout  the  Nation  for  this 
purpose.  In  fiscal  1962,  Ohio  received 
4.5  percent  of  the  net  value  of  Defense 
Department  prociurement.  When  total 
defense  is  considered,  procurement  and 
pajrroU,  Ohio  ends  up  with  a  total  of 
$1,449  million  or  3  percent  of  the  na- 
tional total.  On  defense  spending,  Ohio 
pa>s  6  percent  of  the  bill  and  gets  back 
3  percent  of  the  economic  Impact. 

The  future  growth  of  the  several  States 
can  be  substantially  predicted  by  the  net 
value  of  military  prime  contract  awards 
for  experimental,  development,  test,  and 
research  work.  In  fiscal  1962,  Ohio  had 
$132,603,000  or  2.17  percent  of  the  total, 
while  California,  the  leading  State,  had 


almost  40  percent  of  the  total  of  almost 
$2.5  biUion. 

Secretary  McNamara  from  time  to 
time  endeavors  to  explain  the  concentra- 
tion of  defense  spending  as  related  to  the 
concentration  of  scientists  and  research 
institutions  in  the  States  of  heavy  de- 
fense spending.  This  is  humbug.  The 
record  will  disclose  that  the  scientists 
who  staff  the  research  institutions  of  the 
States  favored  in  defense  spending  are 
substantially  transplants  from  other 
States  in  which  they  were  trained  and 
educated  and  from  which  they  were 
lured. 

The  present  poUcies  of  defense  con- 
centration are  self -perpetuating.  Heavy 
defense  spending  will  induce  even  heav- 
ier defense  spending.  When  cutbaclcs 
become  possible,  favored  defense  spend- 
ing States  will  qualify  for  continued 
spending  as  labor  surplus  areas. 

Unless  something  is  done  soon  to  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
defense  spending  Impact,  many  of  our 
once  thriving  communities  wiU  become 
ghost  towns  because  we  permitted  a  reck- 
less drain  of  our  wealth  and  talents.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  more  equitable 
distribution  of  defense  spending  can  be 
achieved  within  this  next  fiscal  year. 


Xet  value  of  Defense  Department  procurement  for  fii>cal  1062  and  combined  Department  of  Defense  military  and  civilian  payroll  compared 

with  Fede.  al  tcu  contributed  by  States 


[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 

state 

DOD 
mllitarT 
payroll 

DOD 
civilian 
payroll 

Combined 
DOD 
payroll 

Net  value  of 

DOD 
procurement 

Total  DOD 
expenditures 

Total  revenue 
collections 

Percmt  of 
Federal  tax 
contributfcHi 

Peroeot  of 
total  DOD 
expenditure 

total  DOD 

payments 

compared 

wtthFederal 

rex-cnue  paid 

by  SUtes 

Alabama 

»6.8fl3 

128,820 

78, 176 

77,729 

842,670 

160,019 

18,403 

3^3^6 

68,e»fi 

246,410 

331,778 

152.769 

25.290 

194.350 

47.800 

6.220 

157.617 

190,932 

161. 574 

61.773 

219.026 

149.675 

93.976 

24.671 

129, 934 

121.814 

38.267 

81,248 

36.180 

99,915 

47.198 

94,226 

164,607 

324,243 

42,604 

88,143 

142,010 

20,888 

67,118 

29,878 

180.637 

23.428 

72,634 

778,798 

16.762 

1.919 

348.074 

250,619 

2,137 

17,606 

16, 885 

$215,290 

44,780 

46,031 

27,064 

866,915 

88,920 

16.264 

7. 414 

172.090 

144,524 

200.742 

131.773 

2.700 

178,797 

70,421 

3,254 

34.331 

75. 446 

44,890 

10,116 

230.963 

160. 741 

64,710 

11,159 

34.362 

87. 762 

7,479 

2.^937 

16, 7.10 

61.872 

160. 517 

68.679 

314.539 

62,414 

6.581 

231.683 

153,765 

21,331 

410,668 

60,000 

90.384 

10,927 

40,077 

361,742 

15.  7.16 

382 

477. 413 

140,395 

6.098 

13.373 

3.896 

$312, 183 
173,600 
124,207 
104,793 
1,700,585 
247.939 

34,667 

42,752 
240,785 
398,934 
532,520 
284,542 

27,990 
373, 147 
118.011 
9.474 
191,948 
275.378 
206,464 

71,889 
449,989 
310, 416 
158,686 

35,830 
164,296 
209,576 

45.736 
107. 185 

52.930 
101,787 
341.802 
162,905 
479.236 
386.767 

49,185 
319,826 
29.%  775 

42,219 
473,788 

79,077 
270,021 

34,355 

112,711 

1, 140. 540 

32,518 

2,301 

825.487 

391,012 

7,336 

30,068 

20,483 

$154,419 

63,320 

152,951 

84,798 

7,702,829 

565,279 

1.213,067 

47,197 
181,964 
645,478 
337,478 

31,875 

26,121 
531,008 
571, 184 
179,153 
393,607 

43. 510 
244,036 

79,585 
469.491 
1,310,066 
677, 787 
297,306 
100.220 
.S4.S,663 

31,264 

63,172 
8,246 

58,926 
1,063,096 

60,729 

2,668,744 

268,990 

99,627 

1,129,017 

135,825 

46,129 
9.12,058 

67,906 

65,212 

112.682 

183,794 

1,006,253 

296.596 

16.421 
446,183 
921. 115 
133.782 
218,735 

22,661 

$466,602 
236,920 
277,158 
180.501 

7,702,820 
813, 218 

1,247.734 
80,047 

$577,534 

61,183 

326,347 

248,166 

8, 310, 652 

1, 157. 874 

1,622,538 

812,332 

0.006 
.00065 
.0036 
.0026 
.09 
.012 
.017 
.008 

0.012 
.006 
.007 
.004 
.20 
.02 
.032 
.002 

200 

900 

Arizona 

200 

Arkansas 

160 

California 

220 

Colorado . 

170 

Connecticut 

100 

Dplaware 

25 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

422,739 

1,044.412 
869.998 
316.417 
54.111 
904,155 
689,196 
188,627 
585,455 
318,888 
450,500 
151,474 

1,620,471 
836,473 
333,136 
264,616 
755, 129 
77.000 
160,357 
61, 176 
160, 713 

1,404,896 
223,634 
147,980 
655,747 
148.812 

1,448,843 

431,000 

88,348 

1,425,844 
137,943 
338.133 
147,037 
296,505 

2,146.7« 

331, 114 

18,722 

1,271.670 

1,312,127 

141.017 

280,701 

43,034 

1,321,918 

1,051,270 

247,609 

157,261 

7,371,552 

2.045,670 

711,936 

635,706 

1,625,647 

710.609 

221,297 

2.203.709 

2.666.712 

6.514.972 

1,446,341 

236,434 

2,100.866 

144.782 

577, 127 

163,846 

194.214 

2,850.590 

187,776 

18,128,565 

2,428,349 

91,728 

5,61.1,013 

875,273 

554,687 

6,043,780 

3.15.647 

367,403 

123,902 

787,463 

3,329,347 

248,555 

03.378 

1,380,061 

1,100,087 

207.837 

1,682, 166 

85,233 

.014 

.011 

.0026 

.0017 

.079 

.02 

.0077 

.007 

.017 

.0076 

.0084 

.024 

.029 

.07 

.015 

.0025 

.02 

.0015 

.006 

.0018 

.002 

.03 

.002 

.194 

.026 

.00008 

.06 

.009 

.006 

.065 

.man 

.0030 

.0013 

.0085 

.036 

.0027 

.001 

.015 

.012 

.003 

.017 

.0008 

.011 
.027 
/          .023 
.008 
.001 
.023 
.018 
.004 
.016 
.064 
.012 
.003 
.042 
.022 
.008 
.007 
.019  • 
.002 
.004 
.001 
.004 

.(m 

.006 

.083 

.017 

.003 

.038 

.011 

.002 

.037 

.003 

.008 

.003 

.007 

.05 

.008 

.0005 

.032 

.034 

.001 

.007 

.on 

180 

260 

Hawaii : 

000 

Idaho 

490 

niinoia 

1 

Indiana „ „.. 

Iowa . ..... 

110 
230 

Kansas 

57 

Kentucky 

90 

Louisiana 

U 

Maine 

50 

Maryland 

n^i 

Massachusetts 

l.M 

Micliipan 

lao 

Minnesota 

ITS 

Mississippi 

280 

Missouri 

196 

Montana 

130 

Nebraska 

166 

Nevada         .      '. 

60 

New  Hampehire 

aoo 

New  Jersey . 

120 

New  Mexico 

250 

New  York 

42 

North  Carolina 

66 

North  Dakota 1 

300 

Ohio 

63 

Oklahoma ...... 

120 

Oregon 

33 

Pennsylvania 

57 

Rhode  Island ... 

80 

South  Carolina 

300 

»<outh  Dakota 

230 

Tennessee 

83 

Texas 

Utah 

140 

33a 

Vermont 

aoo 

Virginia 

2M 

Washinirton 

380 

West  Virginia. 

H» 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming J... 

41 
UO 

^ 
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rwvku. 

New  Yo«k 

Ten* 

Ohk). 

MiehlcM. 

PMHoto... 

New  Jcfwy.  ..* 
PeoiwylTaBla.. 


Virgiiite 


ArlioBa. 

Caaaaetieat. 
Wtoccnain... 
OmcsIm 


PomlaUan  in  1900. 
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iBBttiWd 


l^UOkWl 

a;uo.3U 

1.982,  in 

1,88B.«» 

1,79^  770 

1,461,438 

1,  MB,  982 

1.911,463 

821.364 

757,688 

7«274 

•48,280 

873,608 

66%  674 

637,964 

517,202 

488,688 


ParKDtof 


0.18 
.078 
.089 
.087 
.063 
.05 
.048 
.044 
.029 
.027 
.038 
.023 
.03 
.0197 
.0188 
.0186 
.0178 


North  CaroUns. 

Washington 

Maasachusetta. . 

MtnaeaoU 

Colondo 

Mlaaoarl 

Tenneaaee 

Kanaaa 

New  Mexico — 
South  Carolina. 

OreMO 

Alabama 

Utah 

Iowa 

Hawaii 

Delaware 

Nerada 


Increased 
population 


Percent  of 
increase 


494.226 

.0176 

474, 2S1 

.0160 

468,004 

.0164 

431,381 

.0164 

438.868 

.0163 

306.100 

.013 

276.371 

.009 

273,312 

.000 

200.836 

.009 

365,  M7 

.009 

347,340 

.008 

304.997 

.007 

301,706 

.007 

136,404 

.006 

132,978 

.006 

138.307 

.004 

1A196 

.004 

State 


Alaska 

Uklahoma 

Kentucky 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Idaho 

New  llampshlfe 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

Wyoming 

South  I>akota 

North  Dakota 

Vermont ... 

Mlsslssipi>i 

nistrtct  of  Cohunbia 

Arkamas- 

West  Virginia. .'«. 


Increased 
popolatkm 


97,634 

94,833 

98,360 

86,820 

83.743 

78,564 

77,679 

67,802 

66,491 

39,637 

27,774 

12,810 

13,184 

-773 

-38,332 

-123.239 

-146,131 


Percent  Of 
Increase 


.003 

.003 

.003 

.003 

.003 

.003 

.003 

.002 

.002 

.001 

.001 

.0004 

.0004 


popu  ation. 


161. 325, 708 
179,323,175 

27,997,877 
18 


Mr.  LAIRD,  liir.  Chminnan,  will  the 
genUenuui  yield  ' 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
Ihe  gentleman  1  ram  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
was  wise  in  not  <  ffering  that  amendment 
at  this  time.  T  »terday  I  discussed  this 
matter  of  defer  se  contracting  at  some 
loigth  in  the  ge  leral  debate  on  this  bill. 
I  hope  we  nevei  come  to  the  time  when 


we  wiU  try  to 
priation  bUl 
pressed  areas 
contracts  shou 


the  defense  appro- 

another  aid  to  de- 

Certainly  these 

be  awarded  on  true 


competitive    bifding.    Our    committee 


feels  that  with 
bidding  we  can 
ment  program 
gentleman  fron 


more  true  competitive 

lave  a  sounder  procure- 

for   our   country.    The 

Ohio  [Mr.  MxNSHAU.]. 


a  member  of  th  s  Defense  Appropriation 


Committee,  has 


not  only  consistently  and 


vigorously  f oug  it  for  economy  but  also 
for  the  defensq  plants  in  Ohio  on  this 
basis. 

Mr.  VAKIK 
f  n»n  WtsconsiB . 
in  the  need  fo 


I  thank  the  gentleman 

I  am  sure  he  concurs 

■  a  more  equitable  dis- 


tribution of  def  I  nse  spending. 

Mr.  BOW.      ffr.   Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  ylelc  ? 


Mr.  VANIK. 
from  Ohio. 
Mr.   BOW. 


from  Pennsylvt  nia. 


Mr.  FLOOD, 
plenty  of  room 
bill  under  what 


it  should  be 


pkqrment  in 


when  such  a 


I  srield  to  the  gentleman 

k(r.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  gentle:  nan  in  much  that  he  has 
had  to  say.  I  am  disturbed  not  how 
defense  funds  ire  being  spent  in  other 
States  than  O  lio.  but  I  am  disturbed 
quite  a  little  I  It  about  the  amoimt  of 
defense  f imds  b  sing  spent  in  other  coun- 
tries to  the  det  Iment  of  industry  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  f  s  I  shall  later  in  the  day 
bring  to  the  at  ention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FLOOD 
gentleman  yiek 

Mr.  VANIK. 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see 
or  an  amendment  to  this 
we  call  our  matching  bid 


program.    Whi  n  a  contract  is  awarded. 


awarded,  on  the  basis  of 


merit,  you  stril  e  at  the  cancer  of  unem- 


nany   of   the    distressed 


areas;  but  I  »  e  plenty  of  room  if  and 


>id  is  met  imder  certain 


circxunstances  in  those  distressed  areas, 
the  contract  can  be  awarded  in  propor- 
tion, without  disturbing  the  legality  in 
the  slightest. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

PmOCUSEMSNT     0»     ■QUIFKBrr     AND     MISSILXS, 

Tot  expensea  necessary  for  th*  procure- 
ment, manufacture,  and  modification  of 
missiles,  armament,  ammunition,  equipment, 
vehicles,  vessels,  and  aircraft  for  the  Army 
and  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Ckjrps; 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  seven 
htmdred  and  ninety-four  posaenger  motor 
vehicles  for  replacement  only  (Including 
three  medium  sedans  at  not  to  exceed  $3,000 
each);  expenses  which  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  are  necessary  in 
providing  facilities  for  jMroductlon  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  tot  national  defense  pur- 
poses, including  construction,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  Oovernment-owned  facilities  and 
equipment  at  privately  owned  plants:  and 
anununltion  for  military  salutes  at  Institu- 
tions to  which  issue  of  weapons  for  salutes 
Is  authorized;  $3,969,094,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

AicxKOMKirr  omutD  bt  mx.  mahon 
Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by   Mr.   Mahon:    On 

page  15,  line  38,  strike  out  "$2,969,094,000" 

and  insert  "$3,958,894,000". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
the  Congress  appropriated  certain 
moneys  for  radio  procurement  for  the 
Army  for  fiscal  year  1963.  This  budget 
for  1964  had  been  made  up  many  months 
prior  to  the  time  some  of  these  radios 
were  actually  to  be  purchased.  It  has 
developed  that  as  a  result  of  competitive 
bids,  and  the  Congress  has  been  seeking 
to  secure  as  much  competitive  bidding 
as  possible,  the  Army  has  been  able  to 
buy  these  radios  at  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  cost,  at  a  tremendous  reduction 
in  cost,  a  reduction  from  $2,100  to  about 
$800. 

This  information  developed  witliin  the 
past  2  weeksL  So  these  funds,  which 
will  therefore  not  be  used  for  these  par- 
ticular radios,  cannot — if  left  in  the 
bill — be  used  for  other  purposes  unless 
the  committee  is  notified  of  the  action 


proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

In  the  budget  this  year  the  Army  re- 
quested additional  radios  at  this  same 
price  of  $2,100,  but  the  price  has  now 
been  established  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
petitive bidding  and  therefore  we  are 
able  to  reduce  the  bill  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $10  million.  It  Ls  a  matter  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  made  avail- 
able recently. 

I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  in  the  last  few  days  in  working 
in  connection  with  electronics  procure- 
ment matters  has  brought  this  to  light 
and  made  reference  to  it  in  his  speech 
of  yesterday.  Always  I  have  reviewed 
his  statements  in  regard  to  defense  mat- 
ters and  sought  to  be  cooperative.  I  had 
the  Army  give  me  a  report  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Wn,soN]  had  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  radios  had  been  overftmded. 
This  is  an  effort  to  react  to  the  facts  and 
reduce  the  appropriation  accordingly.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  his  alertness  in  this  important  mat- 
ter.   It  will  be  quite  helpful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon ]  re- 
ducing the  procurement  f  imds  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  by  an  additional 
$10  million.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  referred  to  the 
fact  that  a  statement  was  made  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson], 
which  our  committee  checked  through 
on,  and  found  to  be  correct.  This 
amendment  was  brought  about  because 
this  was  called  to  the  attention  of  our 
committee  just  yesterday. 

I  would  like  further  to  state,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  the  Army  or  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  playing  fair  or  square  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  not  notifying  our  committee  of  this 
lower  procurement  figure  before  this  bill 
was  reported  from  committee.  They  had 
every  opportunity  to  give  us  this  infor- 
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mation  on  the  1963  fiscal  year  buy  of  this 
partictilar  radio  item. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  how 
$2  billion  or  $3  billion  Is  being  saved  in 
the  area  of  procurement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  but  still  in  each  of  the 
last  few  years  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  requested  for  procurement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  going  up 
and  up.  The  D^>artment  of  Defense  is 
not  being  honest  in  using  these  phony 
figures  on  savings.  It  seems  to  me,  a 
greater  emphasis  has  to  be  given  to  this 
whole  area  of  competitive  bidding,  and  if 
I  had  my  way  today,  I  would  eliminate 
all  of  the  funds  for  Army  procurement 
for  1964  and  make  the  Army  come  back 
here  and  justify  every  single  item  over 
again.  Because  the  manner  in  which 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  misled  our 
committee  should  not  be  treated  lightly. 
If  this  is  an  example  of  how  they  oper- 
ate, then  certainly  this  budget  In  the 
procurement  area  is  not  a  very  firm 
budget  and  has  not  been  properly  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

See.  606.  impropriations  for  the  Dep«u't- 
ment  of  Defense  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available,  (a)  except  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (30  U.S.C. 
336-244),  for  primary  and  secondary  school- 
ing for  minor  dependents  of  mUltary  and 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense residing  on  mUltary  or  naval  installa- 
tions or  stationed  in  foreign  countries,  as 
authorized  for  the  Navy  by  section  7304  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  an  average  of  $386  per  student, 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Depso'tment  con- 
cerned finds  that  schools,  if  any,  available 
in  the  locality,  are  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  education  of  such  depend- 
ents; (b)  for  expenses  in  connection  with 
administration  of  occupied  areas;  (c)  for 
payment  of  rewards  as  authorized  for  the 
Navy  by  section  7309(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  CkMle,  for  information  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  missing  naval  pr(^>erty  or  the  re- 
covery thereof;  (d)  for  payment  of  deficiency 
Judgments  and  interests  thereon  arising  out 
of  condemnation  proceedings;  (e)  for  pay- 
ment of  rentals  for  special  purpose  space  at 
the  seat  of  government  and,  in  administering 
the  provisions  of  43  U.S.C.  316q,  rentals  may 
be  paid  in  advance. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  Uie  over- 
sea dependents  schools.  Several  years 
ago  I  chaired  an  investigation  of  these 
schools  for  this  subcommittee.  Recently, 
the  Department  had  a  very  high  level 
commission  of  educators  appointed  to  do 
the  same.  They  filed  a  very  exhaustive, 
comprehensive  and  informative  report. 
The  full  committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  also  had  a  staff  investi- 
gation and  report,  and  a  very  good  one. 

The  chief  problem  with  this  (^Deration 
has  been  down  through  the  years  lack  of 
centralization  of  control  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  this  f arflung  multi- 
service operation  of  the  oversea  depend- 
ents schools. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  morale  of  the  op- 
eration has  been  affected.  The  question 
of  teachers'  salaries  has  arisen.  The 
question  of  per  capita,  per  head,  per  stu- 
dent has  been  in  and  out  of  this  House 
and  the  committee  for  many  years.  We 
are  not  sure  just  what  should  be  the 
per  capita  or  what  the  per  student  cost 
should  be  or  if  it  should  be  removed. 
But  we  went  into  this  thing  in  the  hear- 
ings this  year  at  great  length.  Mr.  Katz- 
enbach  stuck  his  neck  out  by  volunteer- 
ing that  he  himself  would  attack  this 
problem,  with  the  support  of  all  these 
current  investigations  and  reports,  and 
that  he  would  come  to  this  committee 
next  year  with  a  position  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  financing  and  the  central 
control  of  this  very  important  but  very 
difficult  problem  of  the  oversea  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks  as  though  we 
will  bring  this  to  a  proper  head  in  the 
bill  next  year. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  the 
Committee  has  adopted  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  take  this  time 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Wilson]  on  the  work  that 
the  gentleman  has  been  doing  all  during 
this  session  in  going  into  the  affairs  of 
the  military  insofar  as  procurement  is 
concerned.  The  gentleman  explained  in 
some  detail  on  yesterday  just  what  he 
had  been  doing  and  some  of  the  things 
that  he  had  ferretted  out  are  locking 
to  say  the  least 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mahon  amendment 
is  a  consequence  of  the  findings  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  good  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  offered  this 
amendment  to  reduce  the  bill  by  $10 
million  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Wilson's  find- 
ings. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  budget  is  made  up 
quite  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  pro- 
curement of  items.  We  appropriated 
funds  for  these  radios  nearly  a  year,  I 
believe,  before  they  were  actually  bought 
by  competitive  bids.  The  Army  did  a 
poor  job  in  estimating  the  cost.  Officials 
overestimated  the  cost  of  the  radios,  and 
this  is  not  unusuaL  It  happens  from 
time  to  time.  Sometimes  the  estimate 
is  too  high  and  sometimes  it  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jknsin]  is  the  ranking 
minority  member,  had  a  thorough  study, 
a  very  extensive  study,  made  of  procure- 
ment practices  last  year.  As  a  result  of 
these  studies  there  was  much  interroga- 
tion of  the  witnesses  in  order  to  under- 
take to  bring  procurement  practices  into 
line  and  promote  more  efficiency.  I  think 
this  is  helpful,  this  is  one  bit  of  action, 
which  has  been  taken,  but  eternal  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  us  all  Is  required  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  in 
imdertaking  to  get  a  dollar  in  value  for 
a  dollar  spent. 


Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  the  gentlnnan. 
He  said  it  happens  from  time  to  time. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Wilson]  has  the  documentary  proof 
showing  that  much  of  this  procurement 
is  not  done  on  an  honest,  honorable, 
businesslike  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  this  kind  of  performance  by  any 
agency.  All  of  us  want  more  than  ade- 
quate national  defense  and  no  one  has 
a  higher  regard  for  the  military  officials 
than  do  I,  but  they  are  not  sacrosanct. 
There  has  been  too  much  underhanded 
purchasing  by  a  lot  of  civilians  as  well  as 
military  people.  I  was  astounded  when 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wil- 
son] and  other  Members  explained  in 
the  House  yesterday  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  going  on  year  after  year 
in  the  procurement  branch.  Facts  are; 
a  thorough  investigation  must  lae  made, 
and  let  the  chUis  fall  where  they  may. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  a  few 
years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  the  visiting 
committee  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. I  discovered  then  that  the 
cadets  at  that  great  Academy  had  never 
had  up  to  that  time  any  schooling  in  the 
act  of  procurement  or  business  admin- 
istration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jbnskn  )  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yet 
these  same  officers  later  in  the  service 
spend  for  the  taxpayers  of  Amcoica  bil- 
lions upon  billions  annual^.  I  criticized 
the  top  Acadony  officials,  after  which 
they  agreed  that  there  should  be  teach- 
ing in  the  art  of  procuronent  and  busi- 
ness administration  in  that  Academy. 
Since  that  time  they  have  held  classes 
in  procurement  and  business  adminis- 
tration. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing,  Mr.  C^iair- 
man,  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Apprcvriations  has  done  a  good  job.  It 
is  a  difficult  bill  to  handle.  I  had  hoped, 
of  course,  that  they  would  find  it  in  their 
good  judgments  to  reduce  the  budget 
more.  The  bill  comes  to  the  floor  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  every  mem- 
ber of  that  subccMnmittee.  They  are 
dedicated  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
know  they  have  done  their  very  best,  and 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  show  its  ap- 
preciation for  that  good  service  when 
the  final  vote  comes  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  point  out 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  a 
bill  of  this  size  and  to  recount  some  of 
the  actions  that  have  been  taken  by  this 
subcommittee.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
common  practice  for  the  Department  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  description  of 
their  policies  in  the  field  of  procure- 
ment It  was  this  subcommittee  that  set 
out  to  investigate  what  the  procurement 
practices  were.  As  I  recall,  about  4 
years  ago  we  had  a  volume  of  some  1.200 
or  1,500  pages,  and  the  findings  of  our 
own  investigation  in  the  field  of  procure- 
ment practices  as  compared  with  policies 
was,  at  the  least,  most  startling.  It  de- 
veloped that  in  some  instances  contract* 
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bad  been  held  up  at  great  cost  to  the 
GovenunenL  K  recall  one  was  because 
thoae  preparliu  the  spedflcations  needed 
to  buy  a  cowhi  le  and  nobody  knew  how 
to  draw  one  id  far  as  submittins  the 
«peeifleations.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
had  examples  then  where  30.000  foot- 
lockors  wore  p  -ocured  at  a  tremendous 
cost  and  shinx  d  to  Prance  and  delivered 
to  one  of  the  s  srvices  within  some  10  or 
15  miles  of  wh  »re  they  had  some  700  in 
surplus  in  ano  lier  service,  and  we  did 
not  need  but  3  K)  to  start  with. 

I  could  go  or  and  on.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  when  we  r  ersuaded  Q«ieral  Wilson, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  Defrase,  to 
read  these  fln<lng»,  be  said,  and  I  quote 


It  makes  me  sad  and  mad 
the  head  of  any  such 


from  memory, 
to  know  I  an 
Department." 

Prom  that  ti  ne  (m  we  have,  as  a  com- 
mittee, had  ii  vestigatious  of  the  pro- 
curement practices  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  i  a  effcHt  to  keep  up  with 
what  is  g<Kbig  c  0.  The  example  that  has 
bem  brought  up  here  today,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  an  \  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  is  one  instance.  I  am  indeed 
glad  one  has  b  ten  brought  up  today  and 
I  say  hrae  am  now  I  feel  our  subcom- 
mittee should  lee  that  all  procurement. 
at  least  where  there  is  not  a  deflnitized 
competitive  bit  ,  should  be  investigated 
each  and  evers  year. 

Let  me  show  you  where  some  of  this 
cones  into  it  ai  id  where  it  is  costly.  You 
can  have  a  competitive  bid  but  if  the 
q?ectflcations  <  re  drawn  so  as  to  fit  a 
particular  con  ractor.  in  effect  you  do 
not  have  comp  ititive  bidding.  Not  only 
that,  but  if  y(u  give  the  contract  de- 
vetopment  to  a  particular  contractor. 
and  without  an  j  strings  on  making  what 
he  develops  a  railable  to  his  competi- 
tors, it  means  i  a  effect  that  you  have  set 
up  a  sole^sourt  e  of  contract  for  the  fu- 
ture. So  this  t  ling  gets  into  a  deep  sort 
of  idace  of  tn  ug  to  see  that  they  ac- 
tually do  wha .  it  reads  like  they  are 
supposed  to  do.  So  it  does  require  a  con- 
tinuing investigation  and  I  hope  that 
our  committee  will  continue  to  ask  for 
and  have  enouf  h  people  in  order  to  keep 
current  with  a  1  of  these  various  aspects 
of  procuremen  which  are  really  essen- 
tial to  get  tiue  oxnpetitive  bidding. 
Where  the  Am  y  has  not  kept  faith  with 
the  committee  on  this  particular  is  in 
having  made  t  lese  Justifications  at  the 
time  they  were  doing  it  one  way.  and  as 
soon  as  they  faund  out  they  could  get 
this  at  much  le  ss,  then  they  should  have 
C(»ne  to  this  committee  and  advised 
them  of  the  ctange.  But  again,  this  is 
a  continuing  iroblem;  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  Eefense.  Mr.  Wilson,  said, 
"I  am  mad  and  sad  to  be  the  head  of 
such  a  Deparment."  based  upon  the 
findings  of  thi ;  committee  through  its 
investigation.  1  shows  the  value  of  those 
investigations.  I  hope  we  will  keep  them 
up  in  even  gnater  detail  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  ANDRET^S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  ^ield? 

Mr.  WHITTIW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alab  una. 

Mr.  ANDREW  ra.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con  tent  to  extend  my  remaiks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcors. 

I 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was.no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
shocked  after  reading  a  recent  news  re- 
lease to  the  effect  that  the  President 
called  on  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  to  report  within  30  days 
about  integration  conditions  in  cities  ad- 
jacent to  military  establishments. 

There  is  a  veiled  threat  that  if  such 
cities  do  not  integrate  all  facilities,  then 
such  bases  will  be  deactivated. 

This  is  dangerous.  Military  bases 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  what  was 
good  for  Uie  defense  effort  and  not  to 
appease  minwity  groups.  Some  minor- 
i^  groups  cannot  be  satisfied. 

This  ciurrent  effort  to  placate  certain 
minority  groups  has  gone  entirely  too 
far  and  certainly  should  not  enter  into 
the  defense  effort. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  ranarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  recently  released  report 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
OMX>rtimity  in  the  Armed  Porces  Is  a 
real  threat  to  the  usefulness  of  ova  mili- 
tary bases.  It,  in  effect,  presupposes 
that  unless  an  area  near  a  military  base 
Is  Integrated,  the  people  will  be  punished 
by  removal  of  such  base. 

It  also  calls  on  military  commanders 
to  take  the  lead  in  these  communities  In 
desegregation.  This,  I  am  sure,  Is  duty 
not  contemplated  by  these  military  offi- 
cers when  they  entered  the  service  of 
their  coimtry. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  going  to  see 
some  very  unrealistic  and  repulsive 
measures  employed  to  force  communi- 
ties on  this  issue. 

In  a  time  when  we  need  all  of  our 
resources  and  energies  In  a  state  of  high 
level  preparedness,  it  would  be  hoped 
that  the  Congress  would  take  a  hard 
look  at  any  si)ch  proposals. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  523.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  any  article  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, cotton,  woven  silk  and  woven  silk 
blends,  spun  sUk  yarn  for  cartridge  cloth,  or 
wool  (whether  in  the  form  of  fiber  or  yarn 
or  contained  in  fabrics,  materials,  or  manu- 
factured articles)  not  grown,  reprocessed,  re- 
used, or  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  concerned  shall 
determine  that  a  satisfactory  quality  and 
sufficient  quantity  of  any  articles  of  food 
or  clothing  or  any  form  of  cotton,  woven  silk 
and  woven  silk  blends,  spun  silk  yarn  for 
cartridge  cloth,  or  wool  grown,  reprocessed, 
reiised,  or  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions  cannot  be  procured  as  and 
when  needed  at  United  States  market  prices 
and  except  procurements  outside  the  United 
States  in  support  of  combat  operations,  pro- 
curements by  vessels  In  foreign  waters  and 


emergency  procurements  or  procurement*  of 
perishable  foods  by  eatabllshments  locaMd 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  personnel 
attached  thereto:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  the  procurement  of 
foods  manufactured  or  prooened  in  the 
United  States  or  its  posaeaaloiu:  Provided 
further.  That  no  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  the  pajrment  of  a  price 
differential  on  contracts  hereafter  made  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  economic  disloca- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  used 
except  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all  con- 
tracts shall  be  awarded  on  a  formally  adver- 
tised competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  some  questions  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the  ge- 
nial gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  , 
regarding  section  523  which  I  have  asked 
be  read  In  full  iil  order  to  get  it  properly 
before  the  committee.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  what  this  section  says  in  its  first 
part: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  act  shaU  be  available  for  the  proc\ire- 
ment  of  any  article  of  food,  clothing,  cotton, 
woven  silk  and  woven  silk  blends,  spun  silk 
yam  for  cartridge  cloth,  or  wool  (whether 
in  the  form  of  fiber  or  yam  or  contained  in 
fabrics,  materials,  or  manufactured  articles) 
not  grown,  reprocessed,  reused,  or  produced 
in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  concerned  shaU  determine  that 
a  satisfactory  quality  and  sulBclent  quantity 
of  any  articles  of  food  or  clothing  or  any 
form  of  cotton,  woven  silk  and  woven  silk 
blends,  spun  silk  yam  for  cartridge  cloth,  or 
wool  grown,  reprocessed,  reused,  or  reused, 
or  produced  in  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions. 

It  goes  on  in  this  section  to  recount 
some  reasonable  exceptions  that  I  think 
are  very  much  in  order.  You  have  Just 
heard  them  read.  It  gives  leeway  imder 
compelling  circumstances  to  the  depart- 
ments to  make  their  procurement  in  the 
best  possible  way.  But  I  should  like  to 
l^ve  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— and  I  shall  offer  no  amendment  at 
this  time — explain  to  us  briefly  Just 
what  section  523  does  mean. 

Mr.  MAHON.  SecUon  523.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  is  the  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" provision  in  the  bill.  It  has  been 
carried  in  the  bill  for  a  good  many  years. 
As  I  see  it.  it  is  relatively  unimportant 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  interpretation 
being  given  to  the  basic  Buy  American 
Act.  The  basic  Buy  American  Act  re- 
quires that  procurement  shall  be  made 
in  the  United  States  imless  certain  re- 
quirements exist  otherwise.  There  are 
about  four  of  them. 

Agencies  are  not  required  to  buy  in 
the  United  States  in  cases  where  the 
head  of  the  agency  finds  that  the  public 
interest  requires  an  exception  from  the 
Buy  American  Act.  That  is  one  of  the 
loopholes,  or  exceptions. 

Another  is  in  cases  where  the  head  of 
the  agency  finds  that  the  cost  of  bujring 
American  supplies  would  be  unreason- 
able. If  the  American  cost  is  unreason- 
able, then  he  is  not  required  to  buy 
American. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  exceptions. 

Under  the  previous  administration, 
the  regulation  was  laid  down  tha*  the 
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departments  would  have  to  buy  Ameri- 
can if  they  could  buy  the  item  domes- 
tical^ for  less  than  the  foreign  price 
plus  6  percent.  In  the  event  of  a  de- 
pressed area,  or  for  small  business,  it 
could  be  as  much  as  12  percent.  This 
has  been  superseded  by  another  program 
brought  about  by  the  outflow  of  dollars. 

I  have  some  statistics  here  that  I  think 
are  rather  interesting.  From  July  of 
last  year  through  March  of  this  year, 
a  period  of  9  months,  contracts  have 
been  awarded  for  $133  million  for  do- 
mestic procurement,  at  an  excess  cost  of 
$37  million  above  what  the  same  procure- 
ment could  be  made  for  outside  the 
United  States.  This  has  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  $37  million  above  the 
price  which  might  have  been  paid  to  a 
foreign  supplier,  but  we  have  saved  in 
the  outflow  of  gold  dollars  $133  million. 

My  feeling  is,  and  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect, that  this  provision  in  the  law  now 
Is  more  or  less  a  repetition  of  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  When  this  gold 
outflow  problem  Is  solved  It  could  be- 
come more  important  again.  However, 
as  of  now,  American  procurement  is 
being  favored  even  though  the  cost  is 
as  much  as  75  percent  above  the  foreign 
cost.  That  would  be  my  general  obser- 
vation in  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  know  the  gentleman  Is  interested  in 
wood  and  wood  products,  and  rightly  so, 
but  preference  is  being  given  in  a  very 
big  way  to  domestic  producers,  and 
should  be.  We  do  need  to  conserve  ovu* 
gold.  While  the  costs  are  very  often 
higher  by  reason  of  labor  comparisons, 
and  so  forth,  I  think  the  additional  costs, 
generally  speaking,  are  justlfled. 

I  will  insert,  at  this  point,  excerpts 
of  material  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  current  operating 
regulations  in  this  matter : 

FORCION     PXmCHASES 

The  bulk  of  Defense  Department  pxu:- 
chases  of  foreign  items  consists  of  items 
which  are  not  siifflciently  available  in  the 
United  States  and  therefore  must  be  pvir- 
cbased  from  foreign  sources — for  instance, 
green  coffee,  bananas,  and  certain  kinds  of 
scientific  equipment. 

Where  both  foreign  and  domestic  items 
are    avaUable,    in    advertised    procurements 
award  miist  be  made  on  the  lowest  acceptable 
bid,  without  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Item 
offered.  In  keeping  with  the  "free  and  fuU 
competition"  requirement  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act   (10  U.S.C.   2305(a)). 
The  same  rule  generally  is  followed  in  nego- 
tiated procurements  unless  the  procurement 
is  restricted  to  domestic  items  in  pursuance 
of  the  Defense  Department's  current  balance- 
of-pa3nnents  program.    In  all  procurements, 
however,  applicable  statutory  preferences  for 
domestic    items    are    observed    and   foreign 
items  are  excluded  where  a  statute  warrants. 
Such  statutes  include  the  Buy  American  Act, 
the   "buy   American"   rider   to   the   Defense 
Appropriation    Act    (cvirrently    sec.    533    of 
Public  Law  87-677),  and  section  604(a)   of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.    The  lluy  Ameri- 
can Act  Is  the  only  statute  of   this  kind 
iRThich  applies  generally  to  all  oxur  contracts 
lor  supplies  to  be  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  Buy  American  Act,  on  its  face,  was  not 
Intended  to  apply  where  "buying  American" 
would  result  In  "unreasonable"  costs.    Hence 
we  are  frequently  confronted  by  low  foreign 
bids  which  require  a  Judgment  as  to  whether 
the  advantages  of  buying  American  are  out- 
weighed by  the  disadvantages  of  buying  at 
more  than  the  lowest  available  price.    Price 


differentials  are  prescribed,  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10582,  as  a  guide  In  making  this 
Judgment. 

Lrrm  FaoM  Dbfutt  Sbcbbtast  or  Dsrufsx 

(PBOCXTmSMSMT) 

Your  letter  to  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
questing clarification  of  our  current  pro- 
cedures under  the  Buy  American  Act,  has 
been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

The  Secretary's  memorandum  of  August 
11,  1962,  to  which  you  refer,  is  an  Internal 
Department  of  Defense  memorandum  which 
establishes  procedures  for  the  procurement 
of  supplies  for  use  in  the  United  States 
which  are  subject  to  the  Buy  American  Act. 
It  is  one  of  several  memorandums  Issued  by 
Secretary  McNamara  last  siunmer  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  alleviating  the  impact  of 
Defense  expenditures  on  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  pa3^ments,  with  regard  to  procure- 
ments of  foreign  supplies  and  services,  in- 
cluding construction  and  research  and 
development,  whether  for  use  Inside  or  out- 
side the  United  States.  Although  these  prd^ 
cedures  do  not  forbid  the  procurement  of 
foreign  items,  they  do  make  it  more  difficult 
for  foreign  Items  to  cooipeXe  with  American 
items  for  Defense  contracts. 

In  order  to  explain  the  procedures  under 
the  August  11  memorandum,  let  us  first 
sununarize  the  provisions  of  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act.  The  act  itself  requires  that  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  acquire  supplies  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  foiur  exemp- 
tions from  this  requirement:  (1)  Supplies 
of  a  kind  not  reasonably  available  in  the 
United  States;  (2)  supplies  acquired  for  use 
outside  the  United  States;  (3)  cases  where 
the  head  of  the  agency  finds  that  the  cost 
of  bujring  American  supplies  would  be  un- 
reasonable; and  (4)  cases  where  the  head  of 
the  agency  finds  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quires an  exception  from  the  buy-American 
requirement. 

On  December  17,  1954,  President  Elsen- 
hower Issued  Executive  Order  No.  10582  pre- 
scribing uniform  procedures  for  making  the 
"unreasonable  cost"  determination.  Under 
the  Executive  order,  a  factor  of  6  percent  Is 
added  to  each  bid  for  foreign  supplies  (in- 
cluding transportation  and  duty)  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  It  in  comparison  with 
dcMnestic  bids.  The  Executive  order  permits 
use  of  a  higher  evaluation  factor  for  the 
benefit  of  American  small  business  and  labor 
surplus  area  concerns.  In  the  DepfU'tment 
of  Defense,  as  In  a  number  of  other  agen- 
cies, a  12-percent  factor  is  prescribed  in  lieu 
of  the  6  percent  where  such  concerns  are 
involved. 

The  Executive  order  also  permits  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  make  further  ex- 
ceptions "for  reasons  of  the  national  inter- 
est," such  as  represented  by  the  iwesent 
adverse  balance-of-payments  problem.  To 
deal  with  this  problem  as  a  priority  matter, 
the  President  last  siunmer  formed  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Balance  of  Payments,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  undertaken  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  entire  problem.  This 
study  is  expected  to  involve  a  reassessment 
of  Executive  Order  No.  10582,  and  of  foreign 
procurement  policies  and  operations 
throughout  the  Government,  in  the  light  of 
our  balance-of-payments  problems,  our  trade 
relations  with  other  countries,  changes  in 
international  economic  conditions,  and  do- 
mestic economic  considerations. 

Under  the  procedures  Instituted  last  sum- 
mer, our  pturchasing  activities  continue  to 
evaluate  bids  in  accordance  with  Executive 
Order  No.  10582  and  the  6-  to  12-percent 
rules  summarized  above.  Where  this  evalua- 
tion indicates  award  of  a  contract  for 
foreign  supplies,  however,  weight  is  given  to 
the  effect  which  such  a  procurement  would 
have  on  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments.    This  is  in  keeping  with   the   "na- 


tional Interest"  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10582.  The  Secretary  himself  makes  the 
determination  If  the  procurement  exceeds 
$100,000.  For  lesser  amoimts,  the  decision 
is  made  at  the  Secretarial  level  within  the 
Military  Departments  or  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency.  As  a  result.  In  a  number  of  cases 
it  is  decided  to  procure  American  supplies 
notwithstanding  a  price  difference  in  excess 
of  6  or  12  percent.  The  decisions  are  made 
case  by  case. 

The  procediures  in  question  are  interim  In 
nature.  They  may  be  modified  after  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  study  Is  completed. 
We  are,  of  course,  hopeful  that  the  present 
balance-of-payments  problem  wiU  be  of  rela- 
tively short  duration.  But  we  are  also  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  defense  commitments 
unavoidably  work  against  a  satisfactory 
balance  of  payments  and  that  it  therefore 
behooves  the  Department  of  Defense  in  par- 
ticular to  mitigate  this  effect,  insofar  as  can 
reasonably  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  expired. 
Mr.   HORAN.    Mr.   Chainnan,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HORAN.    At    the    outset.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  for  his  very 
full  answer.     I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  German  steel  in  the 
famous  Panama  bridge  that  runs  across 
the  Panama  Canal  and  goes  no  place 
beyond  that,  and  the  Japanese  mtdes 
that  we  have  down  there  because  these 
were  purchased,  as  I  understand  it,  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  which  made  the 
Germans  and  Japanese  the  low  bidders. 
But.  I  would  like  to  refresh  the  mem- 
ory of  the  committee  that  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  was  passed  a  year  ago  come 
this  Friday.    Now  ail  of  us  are  interested 
in  world  trade,  I  am  sure,  and  the  bill 
that  passed  a  year  ago  was  designed  to 
increase  the  possibilities  of  world  trade. 
It  greatly  expands  the  President's  pre- 
rogatives to  raise  or  lower  tariffs  and.  yet, 
it  was  a  measure  that  recognized  the 
danger  of  real  harm  to  certain  American 
Industries  as  yet  unnamed  in  the  bill  a 
year  ago.    To  abrogate  this  danger,  the 
bill  Included  certain  extensive  provisions 
designed  to  soften  the  blow  to  any  of  our 
industries  that  might  be  sacrificed,  in- 
cluding ample  imemployment  provisions. 
It  was  an  oddity  the  way  the  bill  was 
handled  a  year  ago.    There  was  much 
said  of  safeguards  and.  yet.  in  my  review 
of  the  debate.  I  find  it  difficult  to  flnd 
these  safeguards  and  hard  to  imderstand 
just  exactly  what  the  safeguards  really 
are  when  you  come  right  down  to  actual 
application. 

I  was  greatly  interested  yesterday 
when  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Kir.  WHrmMl,  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee  took  the  floor,  and 
in  what  I  consider  an  excellent  speech, 
had  this  to  say: 

In  Eiuope  we  see  the  Common  Market. 
The  President  is  even  now  pleading  with  the 
Common  Market  countries  to  treat  lu  fairly. 
It  was  the  United  States  which  promoted 
and  actually  created  the  Common  Market 
and  made  It  strong  enough  for  them  to 
stand  up  to  us.  And  now  our  leaders  are 
surprised   that    they    use  their   new   power. 
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irlUch  «•  ptrooioted.  W«  are  the  ones  who 
T*»'*»  tlMiB  sti  ong  •noagh  to  keep  u*  oat, 
not  even  aaklni  \  tat  any  agnemMit  tbat  they 
would  trwt  yam\»Utj,  and  now  w«  mn  pftylng 
tbe  penalty. 

I  Xh^rik.  it  84^6  to  say  we  have  not  made 
Teiy  much  pi  ogress  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  Tr  ide  Expansion  Act  was  de- 
signed to  Uk< '  OB.  The  bm  by  its  nature 
told  Americin  producers  they  would 
taa.'e  to  shar!  the  American  market  in 
the  Interest  kf  exchjuoge  of  trade  with 
foreign  count  ries.  Well,  it  is  my  conten- 
tion that  if  w  i  are  to  share  the  American 
market,  we  cannot  avoid  the  clear  use 
of  proper  Im  wrt  quotas. 

Today  we  Bnd  that  almost  all  news 
from  the  Con  imon  Market  countries,  for 
Instance,  lnf<  r  indirectly  or  directly  and 
assert  a  ras  i  of  protectionism  in  the 
very  countri »  where  foreign  trade  Is 
most  possibU .  Today  we  are  consider- 
ing a  bill  wMch  contains  a  section  like 
523,  and  I  an  i  glad  to  have  the  explana- 
tion, so  ably  outlined  by  the  gentloxum 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon].  But,  cer- 
tainly. If  we  are  to  quit  being  patsy  to 
the  rest  of  th  s  world,  if  we  are  to  pay  any 
attention  to  he  proper  needs  of  our  own 
domestic  prtducers,  we  must  let  It  be 
known  that  ^  e  intend  to  do  our  very  best 
to  protect  ot  r  own  as  It  Is  evident  that 
other  nations  are  doing  for  their  pro- 
ducers. 

As  the  gintleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WHTrniif]  pointed  out  yesterday, 
we  have  spec  t  over  $100  billion  in  foreign 
aid — ^I  believ  >  the  flgiu-e  is  closer  to  $120 
bUUon — and  our  position  in  the  world  is 
worse  In  miny  respects  than  ever  be- 
fore. And,  as  Mr.  Whitten  pointed 
out,  according  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid.  we  are  borrowing  money  to- 
day from  ths  very  nations  that  we  are 
helping.  Ce  tainly.  it  is  time  to  be  fac- 
tual and  to  y  nite  our  laws  in  Ink  instead 
of  in  water  t  nd  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  ar!  out  to  protect  our  own 
Americans  \  ho  have  been  so  generous 
to  the  rest  o:  the  world. 

In  fxill  coi  omittee,  as  everyone  on  the 
Committee  (in  Appropriations  knows,  I 
attempted  U  offer  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 523  tc  Include  wood  and  wood 
products  as  well  as  food  and  clothing, 
but  was  votKl  down. 

I  do  not  li  tend,  as  I  have  said,  to  offer 
«t  this  time  his  amendment  again.  But 
I  do  want  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  beca  ise  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  rev  ew  everything  In  our  inter- 
national re  Ktlons.  Including  whatever 
ground  mlei  we  may  wish  to  consider  in 
the  field  of   Orelgn  trade. 

The  CHA  BMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  f  -om  Washington  has  again 
exi)lred. 

Mr.  HOR^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
nnanimous  « onsent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional mtiutes. 

The  CHA  RMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requist  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  > 
There  wa  :  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORi  N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
particularly  an  avid  qponsor  of  the  slo- 
gan of  "Buy  American."  I  would  prefer 
a  system  of  luotas  so  that  our  producers 
know  exact  f  what  part  of  our  market 
must  be  shi  red  with  other  countries. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  a  cur- 
sory reading  of  the  rest  of  section  523, 
which  you  heard  read,  implies  Just  that. 
I  do  hope,  however,  that  when  the  mili- 
tary constnwtlon  bill  comes  before  tis  it 
will  include  some  section  that  will  be 
reassuring  to  our  American  people.  I 
would  hope  that  section  523  of  this  bill 
before  us  be  rewritten  so  as  to  cover 
wood  aiui  wood  products,  china,  clay 
pipe,  and  any  one  of  a  long  list  of  com- 
modities produced  so  well  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  this  could  be  done  in  general 
terms  shorter  and  more  explicitly  than 
set  out  in  the  section  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us.  Again.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WHrTTEN],  when  he  said  yesterday: 

I  thorougbly  believe  that  this  Nation  of 
ours  needs  to  change  Its  overall  international 
policy  in  the  defense  of  our  country,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  name  of  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  we  are  doing 
directly  the  oppoalte.  We  are  buay  making 
people  knuckle  under  to  central  governments 
of  our  choosing. 

And,  I  must  add.  of  our  own  making. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  trust  that  these 
measiires  which  have  been  recovmted  by 
the  Chairman  will  be  brought  up  to  date, 
and  that  we  will  really  have  some  pro- 
tection for  the  American  producer  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes  which  has  been  allocated  to  me. 
I  simp^  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  or 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford],  if  the  question  of  Amer- 
ican-patented drugs  was  considered  to 
be  listed  as  articles  for  procurement  un- 
der section  523.  I  do  this  not  only  in 
view  of  the  excellent  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Horak],  Including  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Wmrnn?],  yesterday,  but  be- 
cause as  a  monber  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  we  discussed  this  ques- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  constantly  said 
tliat  he  is  required  to  make  the  best  buy. 
including  tariffs,  including  transporta- 
tion costs,  and  every  other  means  such 
as  have  been  delineated  here.  But  I  do 
this  especially  because  of  our  outflow  of 
gold  and  our  imbalance  of  pasonents  sit- 
uation, and  our  "buy  American"  stand. 
as  well  as  the  excellent  general  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon},  which  were  made  in  his  original 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  certainly  seem 
to  me  that  where  drugs  have  been  de- 
veloped with  research,  some  of  which 
have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of 
grants  from  our  research  institutions  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  much  by 
private  enterprise,  in  order  to  develop 
such  things  as  the  broad  spectrum  anti- 
biotics; I  feel  that  we  should  limit  the 
Secretary  of  Defense — or  our  prociving 
agencies — from  going  to  foreign  com- 
panies, for  example,  a  packaging  agency 


in  Italy,  and  rebuylng  It,  even  though  at 
a  lower  cost  to  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  do  this, 
we  will  not  protect  our  genius  in  as- 
sembler In  this  country  or  our  research 
and  development  in  which  we  have  a 
large  investment. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  would  care  to  comment  on 
this,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  would  be  adverse  to  including  drugs 
in  these  articles  for  procurement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentlemai;!  will 
yield,  I  would  say  to  my  friend  that  this 
matter  was  explored  in  the  hearings 
and  also  explored  bi  other  discussions 
with  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  buy  drugs 
overseas  unless  they  are  bought  at  a 
very  great  savings.  In  many  instances, 
the  cost  of  domestic  drugs  Is  several 
hundred  percent  above  the  cost  of  drugs 
which  can  be  produced  overseas.  Any 
drugs  that  are  t)ought  overseas  are 
checked  very  carefully  for  compliance 
with  quality  and  purity  standards.  We 
have  been  assured  that  they  measure 
up  to  our  standards  and  in  some  In- 
stances are  In  excess  of  the  standards 
which  we  require  for  our  own  drugs. 

I  believe  that  out  of  the  approximately 
$60  million  spent  ^or  procurement  of 
drugs,  about  $5  million  has  been  spent 
overseas.  This  is  an  off-the-cuff  figure 
and  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  the 
precise  circumstance  and  the  precise 
numbers. 

This  means  that  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  drugs  are  being  purchased  over- 
seas. In  some  cases  the  comptiiies  in- 
volved perhaps  do  not  have  patent  rights. 
If  they  do  have  patent  rights,  they  have 
to  pay  a  small  royalty  which  would  be 
infinitesimal  as  far  as  the  overall  cost 
is  concerned. 

We  have  imdertaken  to  sympatheti- 
cally consider  this  matter.  I  can  imder- 
stand  the  position  of  the  drug  people. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  too  much  concern 
over  this  insignificant  oversea  amount 
of  purchase,  but  they  Just  do  not  want 
it  to  get  out  of  hand.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  get  out  of  hand.  The  cost  of 
drugs  Is  rather  high  In  this  country,  as 
we  all  know. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree,  it  is  because  of  the  research  and 
development  that  we  put  into  that 
matter? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  Is,  of  course,  in- 
volved in  the  costs.  I  believe  the  Buy 
American  Act  Itself  does  apply  to  the 
piurchesc  of  drugs.  The  procurement 
overseas  Is  being  held.  I  would  say.  to 
more  or  less  of  a  minimum. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  want  to  make 
it  clear  I  am  not  sp^iking  on  behalf  of 
any  drug  company  or  pharmaceutical 
manufactiurer.  I  have  no  association 
with  them.  I  am  speaking  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  armed  services  and  the 
American  OL  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
we  have  always  been  in  every  instance 
careful  to  see  that  these  repackaged 
drugs  or  synthesized  drugs,  at  bestunder 
our  research  and  development  program 
and  in  violation  of  our  American  patents, 
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are  up  to  the  standards  we  would  have  tf 
they  were  made  American,  bought 
American,  and  packaged  American. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern  that  these  standards  be 
maintained  at  a  high  levd  and  that 
wherever  possible  the  procurement  be  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  one  who  attended  the 
World  Health  Organization,  XV  Assem- 
bly in  Geneva,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  Italy  does  not  cooperate  In  the  mat- 
ter of  so-called  Geneva  patent  rights  of 
the  world.  We  must  be  sure  that  our 
standards  are  high  if  we  are  going  to 
feed  these  drugs  into  American  GI's.  I 
hope  we  may  in  the  future  be  able  to  in- 
clude drugs  ix^  U.S.  articles  of  procure- 
ment 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long this  argxmient.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  appearing  before  this  House 
on  a  number  of  occasions  and  speaking 
out  for  the  American  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry and  the  American  drug  industry 
and  against  the  rape  of  our  patent  sys- 
tem. I  think  I  can  explain  to  you  ex- 
actly what  is  going  on  in  connection  with 
this  program  of  procurement  of  military 
drugs. 

It  means  just  about  this.  First,  most 
drugs  are  developed  here  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  are  developed 
by  painstaking,  ex[>ensive  research 
means.  After  they  are  developed  and 
the  formula  is  perfected,  they  are  pat- 
ented by  our  Patent  OflBce.  As  a  result 
of  that,  of  course,  the  developer  of  such 
pharmaceutical  products  has  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  make  that  drug,  or  license  its 
manufacture  to  other  makers. 

What  has  happened  in  connection  with 
military  drug  purchases?  The  statement 
that  the  good  gentleman  from  Missouri 
made,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  and  others  who  expressed 
interest  in  "buy  American"  also  applies 
to  drugs. 

What  has  really  happened  is  that  our 
Government  in  the  interest  of  saving  a 
few  dollars  in  money  has  been  willing 
to  go  to  Italy,  principally,  and  buy  drugs 
that  have  actually  been  developed  from 
stolen  formulas  of  U.S.  drug  manufac- 
turers. Our  Goverrunent  has  com- 
pounded this  lack  of  ethics  by  the  pur- 
chase of  these  drugs.  It  is  commonsense 
that  the  Italian  manufacturer  can  un- 
dersell the  American  manufacturer,  be- 
cause he  pays  only  a  fraction  of  the 
wages  paid  by  our  American  pharmaceu- 
tical companies.  Also  he  does  not  have 
the  expense  of  developing  the  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  for  these  few 
minutes  merely  to  express  my  concern 
and  my  complete  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  see  fit  to  include  some 
sort  of  provisions  in  this  appropriation 
act  to  prevent  this  rape  of  our  American 
patent  system.  I  do  want  to  say  I 
studied  your  committee  hearings  very 
carefully  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  for  his  devel- 
opment of  this  problem. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.   I  will  be  very  hap- 
py to  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  been  very 
diligent  in  connection  with  this  problem. 
He  has  discussed  It  with  me  on  a  number 
of  occasions  and.  as  a  result  of  his  great 
interest,  I  have  had  some  meetings  with 
some  people  in  the  Pentagon  and  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  them.  We  had 
certain  hearings,  and  certain  informa- 
tion was  developed.  We  realize  this  is  a 
serious  situation,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
the  contribution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  even  though  we  have  not  un- 
dertaken to  place  a  limitation  in  the  bilL 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  you  for  your  remarks  and  I  am 
happy  for  your  contribution  but.  I  must 
say  that  the  figure  given  a  moment  ago 
during  the  gentleman's  discussion  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall] 
would  be  obviously  wrong  because  I  think 
General  McNamara  testified  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  saving  some- 
thing like  $12  million  a  year  in  pur- 
chasing foreign-made  drugs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  the  figiu-es  I  have  on  that 
are  not  related  to  a  particular  year  and 
I  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  relate 
them  to  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Would  it  not  be  true,  if 
the  drug  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  spent  no  money  for  research  but 
merely  stole  patents  from  other  countries 
they  would  be  able  to  sell  their  drugs 
fairly  cheaply? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  That  is  exactly 
right,  but  other  nations  develop  few  new 
drugs. 

Mr.  BRAY.  What  they  are  doing  to- 
day is  encouraging  other  countries  to 
take  the  American  know-how  gained  by 
experimentation  year  after  year  and 
through  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  research  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  cheaper  product. 
That  is  what  is  happening,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  That  is  exactly 
the  situation  that  now  exists,  and  our 
Government  should  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  encouraging  the  purchase  of  these 
pirated  formulas  and  drugs  made  from 
them  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BRAY.  If  that  would  be  contin- 
ued far  enough  the  American  manufac- 
turers may  be  discouraged  from  continu- 
ing and  going  into  more  research.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  That  is  very  true. 
May  I  say  further  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  talked  to  a  member  of  an  Italian  drug 
manufacturing  company  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  same  interest  and  said  he 
hoped  that  the  Italian  Parliament  would 
put  in  patent  laws  because,  as  I  recall 
it.  and  this  is  from  memory  only,  ex- 
actly two  new  drugs  have  been  developed 
in  Italy  in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  BRAY.  It  appears  to  me  It  is  a 
very  sad  situation  in  America  when  our 
military  command  is  taking  steps  to  dls- 
coiu-age  research  and  development  In 
drugs. 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  say  I  am  just  as 
incensed  as  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  March  and  April, 
and  specifically  in  the  hearings  on  page 
1078  in  part  4.  I  find  some  clarification 
of  the  $12  million  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers.  The  $12  million  saving 
was  for  a  4-year  period,  I  believe,  from 
December  1959  to  date. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But  may  I  say  in  my  (H?inion 
this  $12  million  so-called  saving  would 
have  been  much  more  than  paid  back 
by  the  loss  of  jobs  by  American  working- 
men  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry  and 
it  would  certainly  have  averted  a  great 
loss  to  our  companies.  Then  we  must 
consider  the  great  loss  of  revenue  to  our 
Goveniment  in  the  form  of  both  cor- 
porate and  individual  tax  by  the  result- 
ant loss  of  employment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  One  hundred  and  two  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  538.  None  of  the  funds  provided  herein 
shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant 
for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project  an 
amount  for  indirect  expenses  in  connection 
with  such  project  in  excess  of  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  direct  costs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TACTICAL   AIBCRAFT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chahman.  from 
time  to  time  during  the  debate  on  the 
defense  bill,  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  program  of  tactical  aircraft  for  the 
Air  Force.  A  few  words  of  clarification 
are  in  order. 

The  only  tactical  fighter  in  the  Air 
Force  procurement  program  for  fiscal 
year  1964  Is  the  F-4C  aircraft.  This  is. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  same  plane 
developed  and  used  by  the  Navy. 

The  bill  recommends  approximately 
$1.4  billion  for  the  various  versions  of 
this  aircraft.  We  made  an  overall  1  -per- 
cent economy  reduction  in  all  procure- 
ment funds,  but  aside  from  that  no 
change  was  mtule  in  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  the  Air 
Force  tactical  fighter  F-4C  or  the  Navy 
fighter  F-4B. 

Included  In  the  total  request  were 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  reconnais- 
sance versions  of  the  F-4  fighter  aircraft. 
This  is  designated  as  the  RF-4  aircraft. 
It  is  the  basic  F-^  aircraft  modified  to  in- 
clude additional  electronic  equipment 
and  sensors.  This  reconnaissance  ver- 
sion Is  not  as  far  advanced  in  the  de- 
velopment cycle  as  the  fighter  aircraft. 
It  is  encountering  developmental  prob- 
lems, particularly  with  reference  to  the 
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Tv^itjii*^  eleetroMo  eoOliiaient  Con- 
tracts for  prosn  ns  fcnthortiiiwl  in  prior 
yean  li»D«  not  be  rn  deflnttiaed  UKl  letter 
contracts  are  stU  being  osed. 

TlM  program  b  fore  the  committee  re- 
quested $305,500,  KM)  for  the  Air  Force 
for  this  reeonn  issance  aircraft.  We 
recommend  a  xtt  uction  of  $25  million, 
primarily,  as  stat  id  in  the  committee  re- 
port, ito  slow  d>wn  the  prociirement 
process,  indudiig  purchase  of  spare 
parts  pending  dc  ek^nnent  of  firmer  de- 
signs and  spec  flcatlons.  Nothing  is 
much  more  ezpei  sive  than  producing  an 
aircraft  that  has  to  undergo  multitudi- 
nous  changes.  It  is  also  quite  well  known 
that  one  of  the  n  tajor  proUems  we  have 
faced  Is  the  proe  crement  of  excess  q^are 
parts.  Spare  pa  ts  based  on  bad  or  in- 
adequate designs  are  probably  worthless. 
I  doubt  that  the  kctlon  of  the  committee 
will  result  in  the  deletion  of  a  single  air- 
craft in  the  flsca  year  1964  program.  It 
may  be  that  the  reduction  made  could 
mean  the  postpo  lement  in  the  purchase 
of  7  aircraft  ou  of  a  program  of  115. 
TUs  slight  redu<  tlon  of  numbers  could 
enable  the  Air  force  to  purchase  the 
same  nimiber  or  more  aircraft  in  future 
years  at  lower  u  lit  costs  when  the  de- 
sign and  qpecil  Ications  become  firm. 
The  funds  apprc  ved  in  the  bill  for  tac- 
tical aircraft  wil  improve  decidedly  the 
ability  of  the  Ai  >  Force  to  provide  tac- 
tical support  for  combat  ready  divisions. 

Mr.  OLIVER  F .  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  i  trlke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chadrman  I  have  asked  for  this 
ttane  to  address  i  question  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  :  ecently  brought  to  my 
attention  that  inder  the  procurement 
policies  of  the  D  if  ense  Department  con- 
tracts were  let,  i  s  they  probably  should 
be.  on  the  bas  s  of  competitive  bids. 
However,  in  socie  instances,  the  lower 
bidder  has  been  a  foreign  supplier  and 
has  taken  work  rom  areas  which  under 
other  programs  sf  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  have  been  designated  as  areas  of 
low  employment. 

My  question  to  the  committee  is 
whether  they  hiive  any  information  of 
any  coordinatioi  i  between  the  Defense 
Department  anc  any  other  part  of  the 
Federal  Govemn  ent  concerning  whether 
a  contract  wou  d  take  work,  unneces- 
sarily, from  an  i  irea  of  low  employment 
uid  thereby  in  *frect  cost  the  Qovem- 
ment  more  men  ;y,  although  not  neces- 
sarily because  cf  defense  procurement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  positive  I  un- 
derstand f uOy  t  le  inquiry  of  my  friend 


from  Ohio.    Mj 


the  letting  of  coi  itracts  at  a  higher  price 
Is  not  made  in  an  area  because  such 
area  is  an  area  <  if  unemployment  and  in 
a  depressed  economic  condition. 

P.  BOLTON.    I  under- 


Mr. 

stand 


OLIVER 

that  insofar  as  contracts  within 


the  country  are 
tton  basically  is 


»ncemed.  but  the  ques- 
addressed  to  the  award 


employment  as 
countries.  The 
have  in  mind 


understanding  is  that 


of  procurement  <  ^ntracts  in  areas  of  un- 


contrasted  to  foreign 
case  that  I  specifically 
I  one  where  a  supplier 
in  this  country  jeas  imderbid,  by  a  small 
amount,  by  a  f <  reign  bidder.  The  con- 
tract was  awan  ed  to  the  foreign  bidder 
even  though  thi  domestic  manufacturer 
was  in  an  ARA  »unty,  designated  as  an 
unemplojrment  <  ounty. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Was  this  in  connection 
with  a  defense  contract? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Tes,  sir; 
It  was. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  paying  as 
much  as  50  or  75  percent  more  in  order 
to  "buy  American"  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand this  situation  unless  it  happened 
prior  to  the  institution  of  this  more  rigid 
"buy  American"  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  old  ssrstem.  which 
I  believe  was  announced  in  1954,  would 
call  for  a  6-percent  differential,  or  a  12- 
percent  differential  if  a  depressed  area 
in  the  United  States  were  involved. 
That  has  been  more  or  less  superseded 
by  a  much  more  liberal  program  looking 
toward  "buy  American." 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  trxxn  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  it  true  that  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  a  case  where  a  Ca- 
nadian company  obtained  the  contract  as 
against  an  American  company?  And 
will  the  gentleman  say  whether  or  not 
the  regxilatlon  to  which  he  referred  would 
be  applicable  in  the  case  of  Canada? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Generally  speaking,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  buy-American  policy 
at  this  time  would  be  applied  to  that  sit- 
uation despite  the  fact  that  procure- 
ments might  be  possible  in  Canada  at 
a  much  lower  level.  We  would  pay  prob- 
ably as  much  as  75  percent  more  in  order 
to  buy  American.  I  am  only  quoting 
what  has  been  provided  to  me  by  our 
prociu-ement  people.  Generally  speak- 
ing, this  seems  to  be  the  regulation  which 
applies,  but  there  is  no  strict  law  on  this 
subject  and  there  may  be  exceptions  of 
which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  been  advised  that 
this  buy-American  program  would  not 
apply  in  the  same  manner  in  Canada  as 
it  does  in  the  United  States.  I  think  if 
this  Ls  true  we  ought  to  get  it  out  in  the 
open  and  take  a  look  at  it.  because  here 
you  have  employees  of  the  firm  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Olivks  P. 
BoLTOMl  has  been  talking  about  who 
have  been  put  out  of  woric  If  you  figure 
Uie  income  tax  of  the  corporation,  the 
income  tax  of  the  individuals  in  that 
plant,  the  transportation  tax.  and  ship- 
ping, it  would  not  be  any  lower. 

May  I  also  say  that  in  my  opinion  there 
is  a  real  security  risk  here.  They  ship 
this  very  important  part  of  a  submarine 
into  a  Canadian  plant,  where  there  is 
the  possibility  that  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  determine  the  depth  of  oxur  sub- 
marines. I  think  this  is  a  very  danger- 
ous thing.  I  would  hope  the  committee 
would  certainly  investigate  this  as  well 
as  the  emplojrment  featiire,  which  is  a 
very  serioiis  situation,  which  the  gentle- 
man has  called  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  for 
le   statements   they   have   made.    Of 

oirse  I  can.  with  the  committee,  look 
inio  this  matter  with  a  view  to  promoting 
our  best  interests.    I  shall  do  so. 

OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the^ distinguished  Chairman  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 


Bow]  for  helping  me  bring  this  whole 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio; 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long 
been  critical  of  the  practice  of  obtain- 
ing U.S.  Government  equipment  and 
supplies  from  foreign  sources,  and  I 
have  now  come  upon  a  case  that  illus- 
trates the  utter  folly  of  such  a  course  of 
action. 

This  case  involves  the  construction  of 
parts  for  our  submarines  and  the  nature 
of  these  parts  is  such  that  an  enemy  can 
deduce  the  depth  to  which  our  subs  can 
dive  as  well  as  other  matters  in  the 
realm  of  security  information  by  know- 
ing the  specifications  of  the  parts.  I 
find  that  these  parts  are  being  manufac- 
tured abroad. 

As  usual  in  these  cases,  the  granting 
of  defense  contracts  to  foreign  firms  in- 
volves the  loss  of  emplojrment  for  Ameri- 
can men.  We  ccmstantly  hear  that 
\memplo3rment  is  our  No.  1  na- 
tional problem,  yet  the  administration 
goes  blithely  on  its  way  closing  down 
American  firms  by  permitting  buying  of 
Government  equipment  in  foreign  lands. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  situation  is 
critical  because  the  company  in  question 
is  the  only  one  that  can  do  the  Job.  If 
it  shuts  down,  and  if  emergency  condi- 
tions cut  off  our  foreign  supply,  we  will 
be  unable  to  produce  the  vital  parts  of 
our  sulHnarines  formerly  produced  in 
Ohio. 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  case  in  consid- 
erable detail,  and  relate  to  you  the  his- 
tory of  the  firm  in  question. 

This  Ohio  corporation  started  work 
for  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1928  when  it  sent 
two  men  to  the  central  drafting  office  in 
Brooklyn  to  mark  up  drawings  showing 
the  size  and  type  of  weld  required  on 
weldments. 

In  1929  to  1931  this  company  re- 
designed deck  handling  equipment, 
winches,  hoists,  wildcats,  and  so  forth, 
so  that  they  could  be  fabricated  from 
wrought  steel  instead  of  castings.  It 
built  the  equipment  for  about  six 
cruisers,  such  as  the  Portland,  Indianap' 
olis,  and  the  Savanmih. 

In  1935  this  Ohio  corporation  took 
over  the  fabrication  of  Monel  water 
boxes  from  the  Burley-Morris  Co.  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard.  They  produced  water  boxes 
for  the  Navy  from  then  until  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  making  over  7.600  sets 
for  all  of  the  capital  ships.  They  did 
this  without  a  rejection  or  failure. 

In  1941  the  firm  began  the  fabrication 
of  welded  valve  bodies,  airports,  deaerat- 
ing  tanlcs.  and  folding  anchors. 

In  1942  it  began  the  manufactiu-e  of 
welded  salt  water  lines  from  copper- 
nickel,  and  dvulng  the  war  produced 
some  900  miles  for  naval  vessels.  This 
firm  was  instrumental  in  developing  the 
change  from  70-30  to  90-10  copper-nickel 
for  these  salt  water  lines.  This  resulted 
in  a  large  dollar  savings  to  the  Navy  and 
Defense  DeparUnent. 

From  1941  to  1946  the  company  pro- 
duced for  the  Navy  $31,500,000  worth  of 
fabricated  alloy  component  parts  with- 
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out  failure  and  Tetumed  In  taxes  and 
rmegotiation  approximately  $18,500,000. 
All  of  this  work  was  produced  on  fixed 
price  bids.  AU  required  facilities  were 
f  lunished  without  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  competitive 
bidding  the  Navy  saved  millions  of 
dollars. 

During  World  War  n  the  firm  was 
awarded  the  Navy  "E"  and  four  stars 
for  efllclency  In  production  by  the  Navy. 
It  also  received  a  plaque  from  the  War 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley  Industrial  Council  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  effort  in  the  sale  of  the 
highest  dollar  voliune  of  war  savings 
bonds  per  employee — by  industrial  or- 
ganizations having  less  than  1.000  em- 
ployees.   This  firm  won  all  sevoi  drives. 

From  1951  to  1954  the  company  pro- 
duced radar  masts  and  periscope  tubes 
of  bimetal  construction,  saving  the  Navy 
large  sums  of  money.  According  to  the 
Navy's  own  statement,  $2,566,700  was 
saved  on  one  contract. 

From  1958  through  1962  this  Ohio  out- 
fit has  been  very  active  in  the  building 
of  components  for  submarines.  During 
these  5  years  it  has  done  a  total  of  $17,- 
590,000  business  with  the  following  ship- 
yards: 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp..  Camden, 
N.J. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  li  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp..  Pascagou- 
la.  Miss. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Electric  Boat  Division,  Oroton.  Conn. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo, 
CaUf. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Ports- 
mouth. N.H. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  items  produced  for  these  yards 
are: 

First  Complete  sets  of  torpedo  tubes 
and  ejection  piunps. 

Second.  Antenna  masts:  (a)  ECM/DF. 
(b)  IFF/UHF.  (c)  AT-317  BRR,  (d)  Puff 
sonars,  (e)  AN/WRA-2,  (f)  Streamlined 
fairings,  (g)  AN/BPQ. 

Third.  Module  shields.  ^ 

Foiuiii.  Snoricel  exhaust  and  intake 
masts. 

Fifth.  Acciunulators — 1,200-,  2,400-, 
3,600-cubic-inch  sizes. 

Sixth.  Guidance  capsule  containers. 

Seventh.  Periscope  tubes  and  fairings. 

Eighth.  Trash  ejectors. 

Ninth.  Signal  ejectors. 

Tenth.  High  pressure  vent  and  supply 
tanks. 

Eleventh.  Stem  and  power  diving  cyl- 
inders and  controls. 

Twelfth.  Welded  copper  nickel  pipe 
and  tubing. 

Thirteenth.  Welded  copper  nickel  fit- 
tings. 

This  material  was  produced  for  the 
submarines  listed  below: 

8SB<M)  BUBlCAKIlCaB 

Electric  Boat,  March  17,  1961,  8SB 
(N)623.  SSB(N)626. 

Mare  Island,  September  7,  1961,  88B 
(N)619.  SSB(N)624;  January  2.  1963, 
SSB(N)642. 

Newport  News.  October  23.  1958.  SSB 
(N)601:  October  3.  1959.  SSB(N)  609. 
S8B(N)   611:  August  23.  1960.  SSB(N) 


618;  BCarch  6.  1961.  SSB(N)622.  SSB 
(N)625;  August  31,  1961,  8SB(N)  627, 
SSB(N)630;  July  5.  1962,  S8B(N)641; 
November  23.  1962,  644. 
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S8(N>    8UBKABIXEB 

Bethlehem.  September  4.  1962,  SS(N) 
638. 

Electric  Boat.  October  8,  1960.  SS(N) 
613.  SS(N)614.  SS(N)615. 

Ingalls,  September  9. 1959.  SS(N)  596. 
SS(N)607:  October  18.  1960.  SS(N)621. 

New  York  Shipbuilding.  August  15. 
1957.  SS(N)582;  September  22.  1959, 
SS(N)603.  SS(N)604;  July  14,  1960, 
SS(N)612. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  February  8. 

1962.  training  program;   February   12, 

1963,  training  program — ^Pearl  Harbor. 
The   Ohio   corporation   received   this 

volume  of  business  because  it  was  com- 
petitive with  competition  and  capable  of 
producing  the  items  when  they  were  re- 
quired. 

PUC8SNT 

In  1962  more  of  the  attack  type  sub- 
marines were  authorized  by  Congress. 
Listed  below  are  the  submarines  and  the 
yard  who  received  the  contract  to  build 
them. 


«37 
638 
630 
64« 
647 
648 
649 
6S0 
6S1 
«S2 
«63 


Electric  Boat - 

Betb;«bem. 

Ingalls 

Portsmoatto  Naval  Shipyard. 

New  York  SbipbaUdine 

IngsUs - 

Bettaletaem. 

Electric  Bo»t 

Newport  News 

IngaUs 

Newport  News 


$36,371,396 

28,456,000 
29,  £00.000 


33,000,000 
aB,96S.000 
33,500,000 
31. 441, 318 
26,550,000 
29,985.935 

a6,6saooo 


These  submarines  are  believed  to  be 
identical,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  dif- 
ference can  be  accounted  for  by  the  de- 
sire to  divide  the  work  and  by  tlie  vary- 
ing costs  in  the  different  yards.  As  of 
this  writing  the  C^o  company  has  been 
awarded  the  torpedo  tubes  for  the 
5S(N)  639— Bethlehem — ship.  Canadian 
Vickers  have  been  awarded  the  torpedo 
tubes  for  the  S5(2V)  637— Electric  Boat— 
SS(N)639 — ^Ingalls — and  one  more  set 
for  Ingalls.  not  assigned  to  a  sliip  as  yet. 

COSTS 

The  Ohio  company  cannot  be  com- 
petitive when  it  must  compete  with  for- 
eign countries  whose  average  labor  rate 
is  approximately  one-half  of  the  rate  in 
Ohio.  The  following  figures  were  com- 
piled from  the  U.S.  Biu'eau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Canada,  for  the  year  1962.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  production  woric- 
ers  in  heavy  manufactm-ing  industry. 
Using  Youngstown  as  an  example,  we 
find: 


1 

bourljr 
rate 

Atct- 

noun 
worked 

Hoiffty 

frtace 

ben«- 

fits 

Total 

Vnnnff*towi< . 

ts.os 
i.rt 

39.2 
fl.7 

$1.08 
.94 

S4.14 

Mootreal 

3.00 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  o(msid- 
eration  a  compariscm  of  the  burden  rate. 


which  will  run  cmrespondingly  higher  in 
Ohio. 

The  present  price  of  the  Ohio  firm  for 
one  complete  shipset  of  torpedo  tubes  is 
as  follows: 

Raw  materials $175,000 

Purchased  parts  and  outside  labor 60. 000 

Our  labor,   burden   and   adminls- 

traUve 126. 000 

Anticipated  profit 26,000 

Totel 876.000 

Canadian  Vickers  have  quoted  $299.- 
300  per  shipset  for  torpedo  tvibes  and  will 
probably  quote  the  same  to  the  other 
yards.  Using  the  present  exchange  dif- 
ferential and  the  difference  in  wages  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Youngstown  and 
equal  comparison  of  costs  would  show 
Canadian  Vickers  at  a  higher  price: 

Quoted  price $299, 300 

Exchange  differential  (7  percent)  _.      21. 000 
Difference  in  labor   (one-half  our 

labor  cost) 62. 600 

Total 382,800 

TTKElCFLiOTMEMT 

This  firm  is  in  an  area  classified  as 
class  D  in  unemployment.  This  is  the 
classification  as  established  by  the  UJ5. 
Department  of  Labor.  Class  D  is  a 
rating  between  6  and  8.9  percent  vaaean- 
ployment.  "Die  average  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  4.2  percent  and  the  average  of 
the  United  States  is  5.6  percent.  The  sit- 
uation will  grow  much  worse  in  Ohio  if 
this  firm  and  Its  sxippliers  shut  down. 

DANG1BS 

The  Ohio  company  Is  now  considered 
a  major  source  for  a  vital  part  of  mili- 
tary production,  principally  torpedo 
tubes  and  antenna  masts  for  submarines. 
It  has  spent  over  $300,000  in  special  Uxd- 
ing,  jigs,  and  engineering  to  equip  its 
plant  for  torpedo  tube  production.  If 
the  torpedo  tube  orders  are  placed  in  a 
foreign  country,  it  will  become  necessary 
for  this  company  to  find  new  products. 
If  the  Ohio  company  goes  out  of  the  pro- 
duction of  torpedo  tubes  there  win  not  be 
a  company  in  the  United  States  tooled 
up  for  the  production  of  this  product. 
Tills  is  a  bad  feature  for  national  de- 
fense protection. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  recent  Canadian  legislation  imposing 
special  high  taxes  on  U  J3.  investments  in 
Canada.  The  legislation  is  designed  to 
discourage  U.S.  companies  from  buying 
or  investing  in  Canadian  companies.  I 
submit,  as  a  supplement,  a  c<q>y  of  the 
article  listed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  Monday,  June  17.  1963. 

OOMCLXnUOMS 

This  Obko  firm  has  never  hesitated  to 
give  the  Navy  or  the  Oovemment  Its  very 
best  and  its  record  of  performance  wUl 
stand  up  creditably  with  any  contractor 
producing  naval  material  over  these 
years. 

The  Government  is  constantly  stating 
that  it  is  tiying  to  protect  labor  and  im- 
prove the  standards  of  labor.  Tills  Is  an 
opportuni^  to  help  protect  some  of  our 
citizens. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  only 
this  small  '"F^rft'TT  that  is  being  Jeop- 
axdized.  but  there  are  tbooaands  of  other 
companies  in  exactly  the  same  situation. 
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Itald  to  nonresidents  by  companies  that  are 
at  least  25  percent  owned  by  Canadians;  the 
rate  was  reducsd  to  10  percent  from  16  per- 
cent. But  the  tax  remained  at  15  percent 
for  companies  with  less  than  26  percent 
Canadian  ownership.  And  the  rate  for  these 
c<Hnpanles  will  go  up  to  20  percent  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1906,  unless  these  companies  become 
25  percent  owned  by  Canadians. 

One  sweetener,  however,  was  provided  for 
VS.  tax-exempt  investors,  such  as  pension 
funds.  The  budget  provides  that  nonresi- 
dent Investors  free  of  income  tax  in  their 
own  coimtry  aren't  subject  to  tax  in  Canada. 
The  exclusion  is  specifically  intended  to  bol- 
ster sale  of  Canadian  debt  securities  to  tax- 
exempt  foundations  and  funds  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas. 

Many  Canadian  business  leaders  were  non- 
committal, at  least  publicly,  on  the  plan 
until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
It  more  closely.  The  plan,  however,  was 
believed  to  have  been  responsible  for  a  fiurry 
of  selling  of  Canadian  dollars  in  foreign  ex- 
change markets  Friday  morning. 

The  selling  pushed  the  price  of  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  to  as  low  as  92.59  cents  in  n.S. 
money  from  92.08  cents  on  Thursday.  But 
the  price  advanced  later  in  the  day.  presum- 
ably on  support  bujring  by  the  Bank  of  Can- 
ada. The  Canadian  dollar  closed  at  92.09 
UJS.  cents,  slightly  above  the  previous  day's 
close. 

One  Immediate  response  on  the  Liberal 
government's  plan  came  from  Eric  W. 
Kaerans.  president  of  the  Montreal  and  Cana- 
dian stock  exchanges.  "Attempts  to  penalize 
American  investment  for  the  reluctance  of 
Canadians  to  Invest  will  prove  damaging  to 
our  growth  and  reputation,"  he  declared. 
He  was  especially  critical  of  the  30-percent 
"takeover"  tax,  which  he  insisted  wlU 
"greatly  weaken  Canadian  stock  exchanges." 
In  the  United  States,  some  Initial  comment 
was  mixed.  Senator  Aiken.  Republican,  of 
Vermont,  said  the  Canadian  Government  Is 
"making  a  mistake  In  discouraging  U.S.  in- 
vestment," according  to  the  Associated  Press. 
Senator  Moisx,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  said  "it 
is  within  the  sovereign  right  of  Canada"  to 
determine  her  own  economic  policy. 

Comment  on  phases  of  the  Canadian  budg- 
et, both  In  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
also  was  mixed. 

The  budget  overall  called  for  spending  of 
$0,845  million  and  revenue  of  $0,280  million 
for  a  deficit  of  $605  million,  in  the  year  end- 
ing next  March  Si.  The  deficit  this  past  year 
was  $752  million. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  affecting  U.S. 
Investments,  the  budget  also  specified  that: 
Corporations  wUl  be  required  to  move  their 
taxpa3rlng  period  forward  by  2  months,  add- 
ing $220  million  of  nonrecvirring  tax  revenue 
throxigh  March  31,  1900. 

Government  tax  agents  will  crack  down  on 
so-called  dividend  stripping,  that  is.  the  pay- 
ment of  undistributed  earnings  to  stockhold- 
ers by  various  methods  that  escape  taxation. 
The  Income  tax  law  was  amended  to  re- 
move some  tax  benetfis  \mder  lease-option 
agreements,  under  which  a  company  leases 
properties  with  the  option  to  buy.  Another 
amendment  was  directed  at  the  purchase  of 
deficit  compcmles  by  other  concerns  that 
want  to  apply  the  losses  as  tax  credits  against 
income  from  other  businesses. 

Biisiness  tax  deductions  for  entertainment 
expenses  will  be  sharply  curtailed  to  elimi- 
nate so-called  abuses  in  expense-account  liv- 
ing. One  new  rule  disallows  deductions  for 
automobiles  costing  more  than  $5,000. 

The  11-percent  sales  tax  was  extended  to 
building  materials,  production  machinery, 
and  equipment  except  those  used  in  farming 
and  fishing. 

The  Government  also  announced  it  will 
pay  a  bonus,  equal  to  60  percent  of  a  worker's 
pay  or  $75  a  week,  whichever  is  less,  to  all 
companies  that  add  qualified  extra  workers 
this  wlntM*.    The  workers  have  to  be  45  years 


old  or  older,  out  of  work  0  of  the  past  9 
months  and  not  be  In  receipt  of  unemploy- 
ment pay  or  pensions.  The  employer,  to 
qualify  for  the  bonus,  also  has  to  give  the 
worker  approved  training  in  a  new  skill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  539.  Of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  for  repcdr,  alteration,  and  conversion 
of  luival  vessels,  not  to  exceed  $352,752,400 
shall  be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  In  privately  owned  shipyards. 

AMENDMENT  OTVESB)  BT  MB.  BALDWIN 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin:  On 
page  43,  line  11,  after  the  period,  add  the 
following  sentence:  "In  the  allocation  of 
contracts  for  ship  construction,  repair,  al- 
teration and  conversion,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  give  consideration  to  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  an  adequate  mobiliza- 
tion base  of  operating  shipyards,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  with  skilled  employees,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
gulf  coast. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  intent  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  there  shall  be 
consideration  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  awarding  future  contracts, 
whether  they  are  for  construction,  con- 
version, repair,  or  alteration,  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  mobilization  base  of 
operating  sMpyards  on  all  coasts.  Cer- 
tainly this  has  been  the  intent  of  our 
country  throughout  the  years  past.  We 
recognize  the  problem  that  there  could 
always  be  some  unfortimate  event  that 
might  happen  to  the  Panama  Canal  in 
times  of  nnergency. 

Therefore,  it  might  take  a  long  time 
for  ships  to  get  from  one  coast  to  the 
other.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  Just  to  spell  out  the  legislative  intent 
on  the  part  of  this  body,  that  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  future  con- 
tracts to  make,  one  of  the  factors  he 
should  give  consideration  to— not  the 
only  factor  but  one  of  the  factors — is 
that  he  should  give  consideration  to  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  mobiliza- 
tion base  of  operating  shipyards  on  each 
of  our  coasts. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  amendment  makes 
reference  to  the  maintenance  of  neces- 
sary mobilization  reserve.  We  do  need  a 
mobilization  reserve.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  reference  made  here  to  Hawaii 
and  the  Great  Lakes  area  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  but  that  all  of  these 
factors  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  this  problem.  I 
would  regret  to  see  the  bill  further 
amended  in  connection  with  this  highly 
difficult  problem  because  the  language  in 
the  committee  bill  gives  the  Navy  con- 
siderable latitude,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
would  want  to  alter  that.  I  think  the 
general  purpose  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  will  be  achieved. 
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Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  is  not  my  desire  to 
make  this  amendment  exclusive  of  any 
area.  In  other  words,  this  was  not  in- 
tended to  exclude  Hawaii.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Pacific  coast  covers  Hawaii  so 
far  as  this  amendment  is  concerned  be- 
cause Hawaii  borders  on  the  Pacific  like- 
wise. So  this  does  not  intend  to  ex- 
clude any  area.  If  I  understand  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  correctly, 
even  though  he  has  reserved  a  point  of 
order  to  this  amendment,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  future  should  give  con- 
sideration to  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing a  balance  in  the  mobilization  base  on 
all  of  our  coasts.  Is  that  an  accurate 
statement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  We  should  have  a  balance 
of  mobilization  reserve  appropriately  dis- 
tributed in  the  various  shipbuilding 
areas  on  our  coastlines. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  Great  Lakes  be 
very  carefully  thought  about,  and  con- 
sidered. We  have  just  recently  had  a 
disappointing  verdict  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  any  of  the  shipbuilding  yards 
and  installations  of  that  nature  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  trust  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  go  into  that  matter 
rather  seriously. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  FORD.     Just  to  clarify  a  point. 

The  35-65  formula  in  fiscal  year  1963 
and  again  in  fiscal  year  1964  is  aimed  at 
achieving  a  proper  mobilization  base  on 
all  coasts  including  the  Great  Lakes.  I 
want  this  clearly  understood  on  the  rec- 
ord that  35-65  does  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. I  hope  the  gentleman  by  his 
amendment  is  not  seeking  to  modify  the 
35-65  formula.  He  is  seeking  to  be  sure 
to  clarify  policy,  but  does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  proposed  amendment 
language  does  not  modify  the  35-65 
doctrine? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  not  to  modify  any  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  It  is  purely  to  specify 
the  intention  of  this  body  to  maintain  a 
balanced  mobilization  base  on  all  coasts 
including  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  you  are  not  seeking  by 
this  amendment  to  modify  the  language 
in  the  committee  report? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  not  seeking  to 
modify  the  language  in  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  FORD.    I  thank  the  gentlcBian. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
basis  of  the  assurance  given  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  give  consideration  to  maintaining  a 
balance  in  the  mobilization  base  on  all 
coasts,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tp.  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
'   Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  voice  my  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  65-35  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
the  report  which  together  direct  the 
Navy  to  spend  35  percent  of  ship  con- 
version and  repair  funds  in  private 
shipyards. 

Last  year  I  Joined  with  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  opposing 
the  provision  in  the  1963  bill.  This  year 
I  desire  to  again  register  opposition.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  any  doUtu:  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  have  been  made 
by  this  provision.  I  do  know  that  it 
has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  force  at 
the  various  naval  shipyards  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  my  opinion,  a  conse- 
quent result  has  been  damage  done  to 
the  morale  of  the  remaining  employees. 
as  well  as  damage  to  the  smooth-work- 
ing and  efficient  capabilities  of  such 
yards. 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill  last  year 
there  was  some  controversy  over  the 
question  of  costs  as  between  private  and 
naval  shipyards.  I  think  it  was  general- 
ly agreed  that  private  yards,  especially 
when  they  were  hungry  for  work,  could 
construct  ships  cheaper  than  could 
naval  shipyards.  One  reason  given  for 
this  fact  was  that  private  yards  engaged 
In  competitive  bidding  whereas  naval 
shipyards  did  not. 

On  the  question  of  the  cost  of  repair 
and  overhaul  there  was  strong  differ- 
ence of  opinion — and  some  confusion. 
Statements  of  Admiral  James,  Chief  of 
the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships,  were  used 
by  proponents  and  opponents  alike. 
The  fact  is,  as  I  read  the  Record,  that 
Admiral  James'  last  statement  was  to 
the  effect  that  ship  construction  could 
be  done  cheaper  in  private  yards,  but 
that  repair  and  overhaul  could  not. 
Having  discussed  the  matter  with  him, 
and  having  read  seversd  of  his  state- 
ments, I  am  convinced  that  repair  and 
overhaul  cannot  be  done  cheaper  in  pri- 
vate srards. 

Naval  shipyards  are  an  essential  part 
of  our  defense  posture  and.  as  such, 
must  be  kept  in  the  highest  state  of 
constant  readiness  to  serve  our  naval 
vessel.  The  gradual  reduction  of  work 
in  naval  shipyards  in  favor  of  private 
yards  will,  in  my  opinion,  weaken  the 
naval  yards'  capabilities  to  perform  their 
required  functions.  In  my  view,  the 
Government  will  not  save  any  money 
over  the  long  haul  by  reducing  the  work- 
loads In  navy  yards. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  c<»nmend  the 
committee  for  changing  the  wording  of 
65-35  language  so  as  to  give  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  a  little  more  flexibility  In  ad- 
ministration of  the  policy. 

The  language  in  last  year's  appropria- 
tion was  too  stringent  and  gave  rise  to 
administrative  problems. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  lilce  to  read  a 
statement  from  the  Puget  Soimd  Naval 
Base  Association  relative  to  the  65-35 
matter.  It  seems  appropriate  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  the  point  of 
view  of  the  people  working  naval  ship- 
yards. These  are  the  people  who  are 
most  affected.  The  statement  reads  as 
follows: 

Statement  Submitted  bt  the  Prrcrr  Soitnd 
Naval  Base  Association  to  the  Sxtbcom- 
mtttex:  on  an>ropeiations  fob  the  depart- 
MENT or  Defense 

We  oppose  enactment  Into  law  of  section 
541  of  the  n.S.  budget,  which  would  contain 
the  diversion  of  not  less  than  35  percent  of 
public  shipyards'  repair  and  conversion  to 
private  shipyards,  because: 

1.  Naval  shipyards  m\ist  be  constantly 
ready  to  perform  their  functions.  Defense 
requirements  alone  dictate  this  beyond  ques- 
tion. This  means  that  manpower — skilled 
technical  manpower,  much  of  which  is  never 
present  in  private  shipyards — must  be  main- 
tained at  a  reasonably  steady  level.  This 
cannot  be  done  on  a  percentage  basis. 

2.  No  money  Is  saved  through  this  ar- 
rangement of  35-65  split.  This  Is  the  con- 
sensus of  qualified  people.  Though  private 
shipyards  have  been  qviick  to  make  claims 
of  doing  the  work  for  less,  facts  do  not  seem 
to  support  them.  The  built-in  know-how 
of  many  years'  standing  In  Federal  shipyards, 
and  a  tradltiotml  pride  in  work  well  done 
and  qxilckly  executed,  have  combined  Into  a 
unified  force  of  morale  that  private  ship- 
yards have  never  been  able  to  equal. 

3.  There  are  no  work  stoppages  due  to 
labor  disputes  In  naval  shipyards.  Impor- 
tant. 

4.  In  addition  to  their  advantage  of  more 
capable  manpower  and  incomparable  morale, 
naval  shipyards  are  also  far  better  equipped 
to  do  the  Navy's  work  from  a  physical  stand- 
point. There  are  many  facilities  In  aui  Navy 
yards  not  to  be  found  In  any  private  ship- 
yard. Yet  they  are  all  essential  to  the  proper 
operation  of  the  world's  greatest  Navy. 

6.  Navy  shipyards  are  strategUaOly  located. 
Their  workloads  should  continue  In  order 
that  these  Important  locations  may  be  per- 
petuated. It  has  been  recognised  that  this 
work  would  gradually  accrue  to  a  few  of  the 
most  efficient  private  yards.  These  yards 
could  be  concentrated  In  one  general  geo- 
graphic location,  such  as  New  York  or  New 
Orleans. 

6.  Navy  shipyards  do  all  of  their  reqxilred 
work.  A  west  coast  private  yard  recently 
sublet  part  of  a  Navy  Job  to  a  yard  In  Japan. 
Is  this  good? 

7.  In  the  name  of  efficiency  (which  In- 
cludes saving  tazpa3rer8'  money) .  the  Chief  of 
BuShlps,  charged  with  the  grave  remwnsibll- 
Ity  of  maintenance  of  our  great  Navy,  needs 
the  flexibility  to  manage,  which  U  taken 
from  him  by  the  36-05  requirement.  Costs 
are  forced  upward  when  men  and  equipment 
are  not  fully  utUiaed. 

8.  This  matter  cannot  be  viewed  as  an 
argument  pitting  the  Oovemment  against 
private  enterprise.  Everything  used  and 
consumed  In  Navy  shlpyaids  Is  produced  by 
private  enterprise. 

Members  of  Puget  Sound  Naval  Base  Asso- 
ciation, as  private  citizens,  can  understand 
private  Industry^  oonoem  over  government 
in  business.  We  can  understand  why  private 
Industry  In  many  fields  of  endeavor  would 
•sek  to  protect  its  own  Interest*  by  a  oaa- 
certed  effort  to  divert  to  Itself  certain  activi- 
ties of  government.  But  the  case  in  point 
la  an  entirely  different  matter.  There  are 
some  businesses  In  which  oxir  Oovemment 
properly  belongs  Just  as  much  as  tt  belongs 
In  the  business  of  operating  the  Post  Office 
Department,  for  Instanee.  BumUng  over 
Navy  la  certainly  one  of  tbsm.  And  otir 
naval  shipyards  are  definitely  part  at  our 
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If  TXLS  O.  BUSO, 

Stmnd   Naval   Base 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask. 
the  gentle- 
OrexnI  may 


extend  her  remark  b  at  this  point  in  the 


extraneous  matter. 

Is  there  objection 
the  goitleman  from 


RicoBD  and  includf 

The  CHAIRMAl 
to  the  request  of 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  many,  ms  oy  years  private  ship- 
yard operators  ha^e  taken  the  position 
that  the  Navy  8h<»uld  allocate  a  larger 
share  of  its  repair,  conversion,  and  alter- 
ation funds  to  prl  «te  yards 

During  this  tim;,  an  estimated  75  to 
80  percent  of  sucli  work  has  been  per 
formed  in  naval  yards.  The  remainder 
of  the  worlc  has  b  sen  shared  by  private 
yards. 

In  the  fiscal  19t3  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  there  was  added  to  it  a  require- 
ment that  private  yards  receive  not  less 
than  35  percent  cf  such  alteration,  re- 
pair, and  conversion  contracts.  Private 
shipyards,  indudlig  those  in  my  home 
city  of  Portland,  report  they  have  felt 
the  impact  of  th  b  section  in  terms  of 
increased  woi^.  J  owever,  this  so-called 
35-45  formula  wai  adopted  for  a  1-year 
period. 

Today,  the  flsct  1  1964  defense  appro- 
priation bin  is  b<  fore  us.  Section  539 
of  this  bin  provi(  es  that  of  the  $1,007 
miUion  funds  foi  such  work  that  an 
amount  not  to  ex  «ed  $352,752,400  shaU 
be  available  for  >rivately  owned  ship- 
yards. 

I  do  notice  on  >age  65  of  the  report, 
accompanying  H.  2.  7179,  that  in  ad- 
dressing itself  to  section  539  the  com- 
mittee states  that  it — and  I  quote:  "ex- 
pects the  Depai  xaent  of  the  Navy, 
de^te  the  chang  i  in  language,  to  abide 
by  the  distributloi  i  of  funds  for  ship  re- 
pair, alteration,  smd  conversion  on  a 
3&-4I5  basis  as  is  be  ng  done  in  the  ciirrent 
fiscal  year." 

Recently,  a  nevs  article  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  boi  e  out  what  many  ship- 
yard builders  hw    been  saying. 

The  newspaper  reported  that  a  $197.- 
000  cost  study  prepared  for  the  Navy 
has  concluded  i  lat  private  shipyards 
frequents  buUd  I  avy  vessels  at  less  cost 
to  the  Federal  a>vemment  and  to  the 
taxpayers  than  di  naval  shipyards.  For 
example,  the  rep(  rt,  complied  by  a  pri- 
vate accounting  :  irm,  Arthm:  Andersen 
*  Co.  of  Cblosgo, ;  or  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
oi  the  Navy  Deiartment.  brougbt  out 
that  it  cost  $56.7  niUion  less  to  build  an 
aircraft  carrier  i:  i  an  unnamed  private 
shipyard  than  ii.  a  naval  yard.  The 
rqiwrt  stated  tht.t  private  yards  could 
do  the  Job  for  le  a  <m  ship  ctmversions. 
On  alteration  px>Jects.  little  difference 
was  discerned. 

Edwin  M.  Hood  president  of  the  Ship- 
yard Cotincil  of  America,  testified  this 


month  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subc<»nmlttee  that  the  Navy's  own  cost 
study  showed  in  private  yards  doing 
new  ship  construction  costs  were  33.4 
percent  chei4>er;  in  ship  repair  work, 
20.8  percent  cheaper;  in  major  ship  con- 
versions, 17.4  percent  cheaper;  and  in 
other  categories,  9.2  percent  cheaper. 
And  this  based  on  a  Navy-financed  study, 
I  emphasize. 

Some  private  operators  state  that  if 
private  yards  had  done  one-half  of  the 
repair  and  conversion  work  done  In  Navy 
yards  in  the  last  8  years  or  so.  there 
would  have  been  a  saving  of  $490  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition,  there  is  another  factor. 
The  skills  employed  both  at  Navy  and 
private  yards  must  be  maintained. 
There  should  be  a  balance,  however.  If 
the  private  yards  are  starved,  then  the 
skills  of  the  workers  and  the  managerial 
abilities  of  the  employers  suffer  thereby. 
Private  yards  should  be  kept  in  fighting 
trim.  The  35-65  formula  would  accom- 
plish this.  It  would  permit  both  Naval 
and  private  yards  to  maintain  their  pool 
o'  slcilled  workers  and  managers. 

The  efficacy  of  private  yards  would 
be  kept  in  order,  while  the  naval  yards 
would  not  be  impaired. 

I  am  informed  that  private  yards  are 
currently  operating  at  less  than  half 
capacity.  Navy  yards,  conversely,  are,  I 
am  informed,  operating  at  90-percent  ca- 
pacity. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  a  35-percent  share  continue  to  be 
assigned  to  the  private  yards  which  pro- 
duced four  out  of  five  vessels  during 
World  War  II.  There  is  also,  therefore, 
an  element  of  national  security  in  the 
35-65  formula. 

The  following  editorials  state  the 
case  very  persuasively: 

[From   the   Oregonlan,   June    31,    1963] 

RSASOMABI.S  Plea  roa  Navt  Work 
For  a  long  time,  operators  of  private 
shipyards  have  believed  the  U.S.  Navy  should 
spend  a  larger  proportion  of  its  funds  for 
ship  repair,  conversions,  and  alterations  in 
private  yards. 

In  the  past,  about  80  percent  of  such  work 
has  been  done  in  the  Navy's  own  yards,  only 
20  percent  going  to  private  firms. 

Last  year,  after  many  failures,  shipbuild- 
ing Interests  succeeded  in  attaching  a  rider 
to  an  appropriations  bill  which  required  the 
Navy  to  farm  out  36  percent  of  Its  work  to 
the  private  yards.  Portland  quickly  felt 
the  benefit  of  this  change  with  steppied-up 
shipyard  employment. 

But  the  reqiilrecnent  was  good  for  only  1 
year.  Attempts  to  enact  new  legislation  are 
meeting  resistance  in  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  But  the  Shipbuilding 
Council  of  America,  backed  by  the  Western 
Shipbuilding  Association,  will  press  for 
amendments  on  the  flocn-. 

Part  of  the  case  of  the  private  shipbuilders 
is  based  on  their  claim  that  they  can  do 
the  work  cheaper.  An  Independent  study 
by  a  national  firm  retained  by  the  Navy 
bears  out  this  contention.  Also  they  be- 
lieve that  no  Government  agency  should 
compete  with  private  enterprise  to  the  ex- 
tent the  Navy  does. 

They  are  not  asking  for  all  of  this  work. 
They  believe  that  a  36-percent  share  is  not 
too  high.  This  will  still  leave  sufficient  work 
to  keep  existing  navy  yards  activated.  How- 
ever, the  Navy's  yards  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  modem  developments.  That  is  why 
they  are  less  efBclent. 


To  some  degree,  national  security  is  in- 
volved in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  pri- 
vate yards.  They  proved  their  worth  in 
World  War  n.  If  they  are  required  to  meet 
a  new  emergency,  they  need  something  on 
which  to  build. 

We  agree  with  the  private  shipbuilders 
that  the  share  of  Navy  work  they  are  asking 
is  reasonable  and  that  their  appeal  is 
Justifiable. 

(From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Reporter! 
SHiPTAaoa  Facx  Tobpsdoxs 
Our  shipyards  face  the  loss  of  extra  work 
which  Congress  provided  for  in  1902  by  re- 
quiring the  Navy  to  turn  over  to  private 
shipyards  35  percent  of  its  ship  conversion, 
alteration,  repair  and  overhaul  under  the 
huge  modernization  program. 

The  Navy  lobby  is  asking  Congress  to  re- 
move this  mandatory  directive  and  let  the 
Navy  put  out  anywhere  up  to  36  percent  of 
its  work  on  bid  to  private  yards.  Before  the 
1962  Congress  told  the  Navy  to  give  the  pri- 
vate yards  roughly  one-third  of  the  modern- 
ization contracts,  they  had  been  getting  only 
about  20  percent.  It  is  believed  by  the 
country's  shipbuilders  that  if  Congress 
doesn't  renew  the  directive,  private  yards 
will  get  only  their  old  20  percent. 

The  Navy  lobby  is  vlgporously  seeldng  elimi- 
nation of  the  36  percent  gxiarantee  to  private 
yards  despite  the  fact  that  President  Ken- 
nedy has  xurged  that  the  1962  division  be 
continued  through  the  1964  fiscal  year. 

The  Navy  lobby  contends  that  the  Navy 
yards  must  be  kept  running  so  that  the 
country  will  have  facilities  ready  in  case  of 
war.  This  same  argument  is  equally  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  the  private  yards  which 
produced  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
shipping  during  World  War  n  and  what 
is  very  important,  developed  fast,  new 
methods  of  construction  which  revolution- 
ized shipbuilding. 

The  private  shipbuilding  Industry  claims 
it  has  saved  the  country's  taxpayers  $1  bil- 
lion by  reducing  costs  on  the  naval  work  it 
has  obtained  in  the  6  years  ending  in  1960 
and  further  that  an  additional  $500  million 
could  have  been  saved  during  the  same  pe- 
riod if  the  Navy  had  been  operated  at  private 
yard  costs. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  said  that 
the  Navy's  own  study  of  shipyard  costs 
showed  the  Navy  exceeding  private  industry 
by  33.4  percent  In  cost  of  new  ship  con- 
struction; 20.8  percent  in  ship  repair  work; 
17.4  percent  in  major  ship  conversions  and 
9.2  percent  in  others. 

Hood  said  that  two  cost  studies,  one  paid 
for  by  the  Navy  itself,  brought  out  that  all 
tjrpes  of  shipwork  done  in  Navy  yards  costs 
substantially   more   than  in  private  yards. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  vhat  private 
yards  are  the  main  reserve  of  shipbuilding 
capacity  in  this  country  and  that  they  can't 
survive  by  sitting  on  old  blueprints.  Con- 
gress should  be  considering,  not  reducing 
private  yard  navy  work  under  36  percent, 
but  booeting  it  to  an  even  m>llt.  The  private 
yards  have  the  responsibility  of  not  only 
keeping  up  to  date  on  new  cohstruction 
methods  but  providing  a  trained  nucleus  of 
a  working  organization.  This  demands  more 
work  in  the  private  yards  and  not  less. 

AMENDMXMT    OITntEO    BT    MM.    TOLLXTSON 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tolxjetbon  :  On 
page  43,  after  line  11,  insert  a  new  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  con- 
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■truotion,  conversion,  alteration  or  repair 
of  naval  vessels  shall  be  expended  in  a  for- 
eign shipyard  or  plant  except  where  commit- 
ments have  been  made  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act  or  for  emergency  ship  repairs." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  point  of  order  on  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  reserves  the 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Tollefson]  is  recognized  *f or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
yesterday  I  spoke  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  and  the  gentleman 
fKMn  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  with  respect 
to  this  amendment.  The  amendment 
which  I  showed  to  them  yesterday  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  funds  for  ship 
repair,  conversion,  or  construction 
should  be  used  in  foreign  yards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  wiU  note  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  reworded  to  read: 

No  more  than  10  per  centvun  of  such  fimds 
shall  be  spent  in  a  foreign  shipyard  or  plant. 

The  reason  for  changing  the  wording, 
if  I  may  say  so,  is  that  on  yesterday  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  asked  the  staff 
to  obtain  comment  from.  I  believe,  the 
Department  of  Navy  on  my  proposed 
amendment.  I  have  seen  that  letter  to- 
day, and  therefore,  I  have  reworded  my 
proposed  amendment  to  make  it  in  line 
with  what  I  believe  are  the  now  views  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  my  sub- 
mitting this  amendment  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  has,  in  fact,  been 
building  naval  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards and  has  been  obtaining  ship  com- 
ponents in  foreign  plants.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  own  shipyards  are  hun- 
gry for  work  and  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  beUeve  we  should  not  be  build- 
ing, converting  or  repairing  naval  vessels 
in  foreign  shipyards.  The  so-called  35- 
65  controversy  which  we  have  had  before 
us  for  a  year  is  indicative  of  the  condi- 
tion of  our  shipyards.  It  Just  seems  to 
me  that  this  kind  of  an  amendment  is 
an  appropriate  amendment  to  this  bill. 
As  I  say,  in  my  opinion  it  conforms  to 
the  present  position  of  the  Navy  as  indi- 
cated by  the  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Navy,  Kenneth  BeLieu. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 
would  not  raise  a  point  of  oixler,  but 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  the  aims  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  gentleman's  amendment' 
are  very  worthy.  We  had  an  experience, 
or  the  shipbuilding  industry  had  an  ex- 
perience, with  the  Navy  last  year  on  two 
oilers.  The  gentleman  from  Washington 
is  very  familiar  with  those  problems  that 
arose  as  a  result  of  a  Japanese  bid  on 
certain  components  for  the  enlargement 
of  two  Navy  oilers. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  gave  rise  to  this  amend- 
ment and  that  is  what  gave  rise  to  the 


bill  which  I  now  have  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  order 
to  deal  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  only  question  I  raise 
is  this:  Whether  we  want  to  further 
encumber  the  language  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  when  we  know  that  tiie  policy 
of  the  Department  at  the  present  time 
does  conform  to  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  seeks  to  do.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson]  has 
pressed  the  Navy  to  adopt  this  policy. 
Mr.  Tollefson's  efforts  have  brought 
revision  in  the  Navy's  policy  and  I  con- 
gratulate him. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  gentleman's  commaits,  especially 
with  respect  to  my  amendment  conform- 
ing to  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  or  vice  versa.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  spell 
it  out  in  the  law.  It  Is  not  the  fact  that 
I  am  doubtful  that  the  Navy  will  follow 
the  policy  of  spending  only  10  percent 
of  its  appropriated  funds  in  foreign 
yards;  it  is  Just  that  I  would  like  to  have 
it  spelled  out  in  the  law  because  they 
have  previously  departed  from  what  I 
believe  has  been  the  intent  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
in  foreign  shipyards  for  naval  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford], 
described,  took  place  earlier  this  year 
when  a  private  yard  in  this  country  bid 
on  the  conversion  of  two  naval  vessels 
and  got  the  bid  simply  because  it  sub- 
contracted a  part  of  the  bid  to  the 
Japanese  yard  where  they  could  get  the 
work  done  cheaper.  Other  private  yards 
around  the  country  complained  bitterly, 
but  the  General  Accoimting  Office  said 
that  the  Navy  had  to  accept  the  bid  and, 
so,  the  Navy  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  thing  could  happen 
again.  The  other  private  yards  now  see 
what  the  loophole  is.  This  is  designed, 
as  I  see  it,  to  close  that  loophole  and 
prevent  any  private  yards  from  farming 
out  their  work  in  foreign  shipyards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  trust  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon] 
would  change  his  mind. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tex£is. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  all  believe  in  the 
"buy  American"  program.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  danger  here  of  a 
mushrooming  of  the  incidents  which  the 
gentleman  has  discussed.  Certainly  we 
would  oppose  the  undue  utilization,  for 
repair  work  and  so  forth,  of  foreign 
yards.  I  think  the  objective  of  the  gen- 
tleman is  being  accompbshed.  He  has  a 
bill  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  best  handled  in  legislation,  not  as  a 
rider  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  discuss  this  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  with  the  gentleman  frmn 
Michigan  yesterday  and  indicated  to 
them  the  more  appropriate  way  to  reach 
this  problem  would  be  via  the  legislative 
committee.  But  I  did  say  I  wanted,  none- 
theless, to  offer  the  amendment  so  that 
it  would  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  M»nl>ers  of  the  House  and 
maybe  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  (m  Armed  Services  who 
may  be  present  and  who  would  ac^  on 
it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  quite  correct  in  calling  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous proposition.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman this  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations  will  give  the  matter  care- 
ful attention  and  consideration  with  a 
view  toward  not  permitting  the  matter 
to  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Let  me  say  this  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  the  members  of  the  C<Hnmittee 
on  Armed  Services.  It  is  a  matter  we 
have  discussed  this  year  in  connection 
with  the  references  that  have  been  made. 
We  believe  we  have  made  some  progress 
in  connection  with  the  policy  position  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  respect 
to  procuring  this  kind  of  major  com- 
ponents from  foreign  yards.  It  is  a 
matter  with  which  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  concerned  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  it  will  continue  to 
be  our  concern. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
sist on  my  point  of  order. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  is  it  is  legislation  on  xa 
appropriation  bill  requiring  additional 
duties  and  so  forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  desire  to  contest  the  point  of  order. 
I  do  not  agree  that  the  point  of  order 
is  appropriately  made,  because  this  is  a 
limitation  on  the  expenditure  of  funds. 
This  very  bill  contains  at  least  a  half 
a  dozen  similar  provisions,  but  I  shall 
not  dispute  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Keogh)  .  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  concede 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    Yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  point  of  order 
is  sustained  on  the  concession  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

AMXNDlf  XNT  OFFKXXD  BT  ICB.  CB068 

Mr.  OROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amoidment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oboss: 
Page  43.  Immediately  after  line  11,  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"SBC.  640.  No  part  of  the  funds  apfvo- 
prlated  by  this  act  sbaU  be  used  to  ooodoct 
or  assist  In  conducting  any  program  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  payment  of 
salaries,    administrative   expenses,    and   the 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  make 
an  observation  before  this  bill  is  passed, 
to  let  you  know  exactly  what  you  are 
doing.  By  reserving  at  least  $329  mil- 
lion or  $359  million  under  the  philosophy 
of  the  65-35  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  vehemently 
defended  as  an  adequate  mobilization 
bill,  when  we  preserve  this  philosophy 
I  want  you  to  know  exactly  what  you 
are  doing.  Out  of  the  $3  billion,  roughly, 
that  you  are  expending  on  ship  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  conversion,  you  are 
spending  over  70-plus  percent  in  pri- 
vate shipyards — over  70-plus  percent. 
You  cannot.  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove 
to  me  that  giving  the  Navy  shipyards  of 
this  country  scarcely  20-plus  percent  of 
the  fxmds  can  retain  these  naval  ship- 
yards. You  are  destroying  the  naval 
shipyards  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  care  what  you  say.  Listen  to  this. 
Last  year,  out  of  32  conversions,  private 
shipyards  got  $186  million  and  naval 
shipyards  $288  i?^"H»r>  Repairs,  private 
shipyards.  $140  million,  naval  shipyards 
$314  minion.  It  Is  65-35  right  straight 
down  the  middle.  New  construction.  32 
ships,  private  yards,  $1,605  million;  naval 
shipyards.  3  ships.  $264  million. 

And  that  is  not  alL  There  is  an  air- 
craft carrier  that  is  yet  to  be  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  some  $280  million  and  that 
Is  already  obligated  to  a  private  shipyard. 
I  say  to  you  that  the  records  of  these 
private  yards  do  not  entitle  them  to  this. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyield  ? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  advocating  this, 
far  from  It.     But  imder  the  Vinson- 

Trammell  Act 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
coming  to  that;  I  am  headed  toward 
that. 

Mr.  FORD.  Fifty  percent  of  new  con- 
struction is  to  go  into  the  Navy  yards. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
headed  to  that  so  fast  that  it  will  make 
your  head  swim. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  advocating  tak- 
ing some  of  this  work  out  of  private 
yards  and  putting  it  into  Navy  yards,  but 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Navy  have  the  necessary  au- 
thority, the  essential  flexibility. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Does 
the  gentleman  object  to  that? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  because  under  any 
criteria  that  you  use.  if  you  will  consult 

the  Robert  Anderson  U  Co.  report 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    The 

gentleman  is  not  going  back  to  that  dead 

horse  again  and  beat  him  over  again, 

is  he? 

Mr.  FORD.    The  Navy  «)ent  $200,- 

000 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
was  an  unnecessary  thing  to  do,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  is  that?  I  cannot 
agree.  The  Anderson  report  is  well  done. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Be- 
cause they  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion things  you  cannot  possibly  consider 
in  a  report  of  this  character.  It  is  like 
coming  to  the  Congress  and  saying  that 
the  SAC  Headquarters  is  too  expensive. 


let  some  private  contractor  run  it.   This 
Is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  FORD.  This  is  the  same  old  dead 
horse  that  is  always  beaten  by  Govern- 
ment installations  and  their  proponents. 
The  allegation  is  always  made.  You 
cannot  compare  them.  The  truth  Is  they 
are  not  as  efiBcient  Every  objective 
analysis  ever  made  shows  that  the  Navy 
yards  cannot  compete,  costwise,  with  the 
private  shipyards. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  They 
cannot  compete?  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Let  us  take  "X"  Navy  yard  that  Is 
training  crews  in  the  operation  of  nu- 
clear submarines  exclvisively.  What  pri- 
vate yard  could  carry  on  training  of 
crews  for  nuclear  submarines  exclu- 
sively? What  private  yard  could  afford 
to  put  up  barracks  for  enlisted  men  when 
a  ship  comes  Into  the  yard?  What  pri- 
vate yard  could  afford  to  dredge  water 
down  by  the  docks  as  you  are  compelled 
to  do  at  naval  shipyards?  What  private 
yard  can  clean  out  the  drydock  and  put 
a  battle-damaged  ship  In  it?  What  pri- 
vate yard  can  provide  a  nucleus  of  highly 
specialized  pe<^le  for  the  highly  tech- 
nical repair  of  a  nuclear  ship  that  is 
damaged  or  under  construction?  They 
could  not  afford  It 
This  report  does  not  go  into  that 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RiviRsl  has  expired. 

Mr.    FORD.     Mr.   Chairman,   I   ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  my  very  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  knows  I  have  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  him,  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
him.  But  all  of  us  may  be  wrong  at 
some  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  knows 
very  well  that  about  half  of  ttiose  items 
are  not  chargeable  against  the  cost  in 
repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  con- 
tracts. The  report  speaks  for  itself.  We 
ought  to  put  the  Anderson  report  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
ought  to  take  this  matter  before  our 
committee  and  go  over  it  point-by-polnt. 
This  has  never  been  before  our  commit- 
tee. This  is  a  legislative  program  which 
should  not  be  handled  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  committee  would 
perform  a  public  service  if  it  went  into 
the  problem,  in  depth  and  with  objec- 
tivity, because  I  think  they  could  con- 
vince you.  You  would  agree  I  hope  with 
the  Anderson  report  conclusions  when 
you  got  through. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If  we 
followed  this  report,  instead  oLhavIng 
one  Navy  Yard  here  In  the  UnltM  States 
or  in  Hawaii  or  anywhere  else,  xmder 
this  guide  line,  you  would  not  have  any 
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naval   shipyards;    and   that   would   be 
stupid. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  that  is  the  conclusion, 
and  it  is  not,  I  would  oppose  it  I  want 
Navy  shipyards.  I  think  they  are  im- 
portant. But  I  want  them  to  compete 
with  the  private  yards  so  the  taxpayer 
and  the  Defense  Department  get  full 
Value  out  of  his  dollar. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  You 
cannot  have  fringe  benefits.  What  If 
you  brought  to  a  private  shipyard  on  the 
west  coast  a  carrier  that  was  home  based 
on  the  east  coast?  How  could  the  de- 
pendents travel  such  a  long  distance?  Or 
visit  their  loved  ones?  These  are  things 
you  cannot  enumerate.  You  cannot 
enumerate  the  morale  on  these  things. 
You  are  liquidating  these  things.  You 
know  morale  is  highly  important.  We 
can  only  afford  living  conditions  for 
officers  and  men  alike  at  o\xc  naval  ship- 
yards. 

Mr.  FORD.  Now  we  are  going  off  the 
deep  end.  I  do  not  like  to  hear  my 
friend  frcMn  South  Carolina  make  that 
kind  of  statement. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
know,  but  I  operate  well  in  the  area. 
Let  me  state  this  to  you.  You  mentioned 
the  VInson-Trammell  Act. 

Mr.  FORD.  A  very  good  law.  I  am 
all  for  It 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
for  It,  too.  If  I  were  to  say  anything 
against  anything  with  the  name  Vinson 
on  It,  something  would  be  wrong  with  my 
head.  The  VInson-Trammell  Act,  passed 
in  1929  or  thereabouts,  said  this,  among 
other  things,  that  the  battleships  shall 
alternate  between  the  naval  shipyards 
and  the  private  yards.  That  is  what  it 
said.  In  the  public  interest,  however, 
the  President  may  vary  the  terms  of  this 
act.  Why  is  this  so?  The  President 
has  seen  the  plight  of  these  private 
yards.  But  you  have  got  to  the  point 
where  the  tail  not  only  wags  the  dog, 
it  endangers  his  future  existence.  Out 
of  the  14  combatant  ships  that  were  built 
last  year,  only  3  of  them  were  in  naval 
shipyards. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  is  wrong  with  that 
if  the  public  yards  or  Navy  yards  cannot 
compete.  The  reason  Is  obvious.  The 
private  yards  can  do  a  better  job  more 
cheaply.  This  is  a  hard  fact  of  life  but 
this  does  not  mean  there  should  be  no 
Navy  yards.  Navy  yards  are  needed  but 
they  should  not  get  business  without 
competition  from  the  private  yards. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  If 
they  can  do  a  better  job,  let  them  do 
a  better  job,  but  if  this  is  true,  why  take 
a  case  where  you  cannot  estimate  it? 
You  dig  up  a  floor  and  you  are  liable  to 
find  anything.  Where  can  you  con- 
jecture the  cost  on  that? 

Mr.  FORD.  Two  good  accounting 
firms,  Ernst  &  Ernst  plus  Arthvu"  Ander- 
son &  Co.,  have  agreed  that  if  you  com- 
pare the  alteration,  repcdr,  and  conver- 
,  slon,  the  Navy  yards  are  more  costly  than 
the  private  yards. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
These  people  that  wrote  the  report  can- 
not, to  save  their  lives,  take  into  consid- 
eration unforeseen  expenses  and  costs. 


They  can  add  vip  figures,  but  what  do 
they  know  about  the  endless  hours  it 
takes  to  train  a  crew?  What  do  they 
know  about  billeting  these  boys,  and 
so  forth?  It  cannot  be  done.  You  can- 
not evaluate  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
morale  of  people  and  do  it  in  a  report. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  beUeve  that  the  private 
shipyards  should  oompete  one  against 
another  In  order  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  get  a  well-constructed  ship  at 
the  lowest  price. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
agree  fully. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  are  building  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  on  the  west  coast 
at  Mare  Island.  We  are  building  thsm 
at  Pascagoula,  we  are  building  them  at 
New  London.  We  are  building  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  all  over  the  country. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Do 
you  think  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  the  greatest  on  earth,  hurts  from 
not  having  new  construction? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers!  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvanla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Here 
Is  the  only  thing  I  want  to  give  to  you  to 
remember.     We  have  passed  the  point 
of  any  real  or  any  sound  approach  to 
this  when  we  do  this  by  law — and  the 
committee's  report  is  well  written  and 
the  reason  I  know  It  Is  well  written  Is 
because  It  was  written  by  my  distin- 
guished   friend,    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan — you   have   put  language  on 
your  bill — and  you  know  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about  beca\ise  I  have  written 
them  too,  but  you  have  put  language  on 
your  bill  that  so  much  money  cannot  be 
expended.     But  It  Is  this  report  that 
nails  the  Navy  to  the  cross.    Now  If  the 
Navy  follows  the  provisions — and  you 
just  got  through  saying  It — If  the  Navy 
follows  the  provisions  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing under  the  VInson-Trammell  Act — 
65  percent  to  private  Industry — ^you  can 
kiss  three  Navy  yards  In  the  country 
goodby — just    remember    that — and    I 
have  a  good  idea  where  they  are  going  to 
be  located. 

Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Cer- 
tainly, I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  language  which  is  In 
the  bill  Is  not  the  language  I  would  have 
preferred.  I  would  have  preferred  the 
language  recommended  to  the  Congress 
by  President  Kennedy,  endorsed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara,  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
That  was  the  langxiage  I  wanted  in  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  today.  This 
would  have  given  greater  flexibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  would 
have  been  far  better  language.  But, 
unfortunately,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  language  by  the  subcommittee,  we 


had  some  parliamentary  problems  and 
in  order  to  compromise  differences,  we 
came  up  with  the  language  which  is  in 
the  bill.  I  wanted  the  President's  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  I  wanted  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  langiiage  here.  But  we  did 
not  get  it  so  we  had  to  take  care  of  the 
problem  by  writing  this  very  specific 
language  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Do 
you  think,  perhaps,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  when  he  testified  may  have 
had  a  gun  to  his  head? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  that  close  to 
what  goes  on  over  at  the  Pentagon.  You 
probably  know  better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  RIVERS   of  South   Carolina.    I 
was  iu>t  talking  about  the  Pentagon. 
Before  our  committee,  however,  he  said 
he  did  not  like  this  65-35  formula.    If 
he  changed  his  tune  to  you,  he  changed 
his  time  between  our  committee  and 
your    committee.    But    irrespective    of 
your  desire — ^Irrespective  of  the  desire  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan— and  I  want  you  to  hear  this — and 
I  do  not  question  your  motives— I  Just 
would  not  do  that  because  I  know  of 
your   high   and   unimpeachable   integ- 
rity— but  I  submit  in  the  greatest  def- 
erence to  your   great  committee,  this 
thing  is  destroying  the  crafts,  the  know- 
hows  and  the  technical  skills  possessed 
in  oxu-  Navy  yards  that  you  will  never, 
ever  rejdace.    That  is  the  one  thing  that 
we  have  got  and  what  is  more  you  had 
better  keep  your   insurance   policies — 
and  they  are  In  your  Navy  yards.    You 
will  live  to  see  what  I  am  saying  here 
now — ^it  may  not  be  prophetic  but  it  is 
almost  exactly  right. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  that  the  gentleman  paid  to 
the  Newport  News  Shipyard,  but  I 
would  like  to  correct  the  gentleman.  The 
Newport  News  Shipyard  does  not  have  a 
backlog  of  ships  waiting.  Until  yester- 
day when  we  got  one  ship,  we  had  no 
private  shipbuilding.  So  I  would  like  to 
correct  the  gentleman  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
stand  corrected.  You  want  to  correct 
me — ^I  am  corrected.  You  did  not  want 
me  to  change  the  Record  with  reference 
to  the  statement  that  you  had  the  best 
shipyard  on  earth;  do  you? 
Mr.  DOWNING.  No.  indeed. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Well,  of  course,  I  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Fallon]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nunois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
539  of  the  defense  appropriations  bill, 
1964.  presently  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration, reads  "Of  the  funds  made 
available  In  this  act  for  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  conversion  of  naval  vessels,  not 
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to  «xeeed  $393.753, 100  shaU  be  aTmllable 
for  soefa  r«p«lr.  ml  (ermtlon.  and  eoiiTer- 
8k>n  in  prhrmtdbr  o  waeA  •hipjrmrda.'*  As 
I  undenlaad  tt,  th  s  $353  million-pilus  is 


equivalent  to  tte 


initiated  by  the  Oo  iigress  last  year. 

The  iMTlTate  yaids  contend  that  the 
Navy  repeat's  diflei  entlals  are  low.   Nev- 


ertheless, the  cost 
the  private  yards 


study  are  eonvlnet  ^g  proof  that  the  pri- 


vate yards  deserve 
for  35  percent  of 


the  right  to  compete 
he  Navy's  ship  mod- 


ernization and  ovtrhaul  work.    That  is 
the  exact  purpose  >f  section  539. 

The  private  yart  f*  viewiwints  are  sum- 
marlaed  in  the  fc  lowing  article.  "How 
To  Get  More  Nat  il  Power  for  the  De- 
fense DoQar."  pr  spared  by  the  Ship- 
builders Council  ol  America. 

There  is  no  que  tion  in  my  mind  that 
somettilng  has  to  >e  done  to  reduce  the 
tremendous  debt  ( n  the  economy  of  the 
country.  T%e  sav  ngs  that  could  be  ef- 
fected by  the  grea  er  use  of  the  low-cost 
private  yards  is  sgniflcant.  On  behalf 
of  this  country,  who 
bear  the  brunt  of  1  le  Navy's  extravagant 
poUcy.  and  on  bepsilf  of  the  men  who 
private  shipyards,  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  House: 
Bow  To  Gsr  Mou 


Naval  Powsb  vob  tbs 

DSFOlSB  OOIXAB 


reaaon*  wh  ' 


Thex 


Five 
acre  t«tinnn«  of 
utUlsatlon  of  UjS. 
■tructlon,  repftlr, 
▼«MeU;  why  VB 
rapalr.  or  modemlai 
nxunber  of  dollar* 
dilps  In  N»T7  iblpyiMa 

IXuing  World  Wa 
fleet  numbered  aom  t 
operated    11    naval 
repair  faculty. 
teg  this  period  wt 
■hipyard  worksr*  f  i 
day,  90  yean  later. 
faeilltlM  are  atUl 
173.  Navy^  fleet 
▼eeaela.     Now    thi 
shipyard  wotkera 

According  to 
percent  of  the  $5 
venkm  and  repaira 
yean   1989-«3 
naval  ahlpyarda. 


our   Government   can 

dollars  each  year  by  more 

p  rlvate  shipyards  for  con- 

an  1  modernization  of  naval 

prljvate  shipyards  can  bnlld. 

five  ships  for  the  same 

leeded  to  turn  out  four 


Naiy 


>»      1.     PBZTATB 

■aPAm,  Aim  mi 
acxjcH  Lown 


The  Navy  admlti 
ships  at  vastly  ehi 
naval  shipyards, 
new  ship  constructfon 
by  private 
'  According  to  a 
Kmat,  certified 
yards    can    not 
modernize    (oonvei  t 
(overhaul)   naval  iplps 
cent  dieaper. 

The   taxpayer    b^an 
Navy's  extravagant 
Ing  the  additional 
greater  mm*  of  the 


a.  oo; 

In  hla 
July  5.  IMS. 
IfeltaBiaca  statea 
sttullaa  show  that 
petltlvely  buys  at 


Mamora  idmn 
Seere  ary 


35  percent  provision 


savings  attributed  to 
by   the  Navy's  own 


CO  aslata 


f<T 


n.  when  the  UJ8.  naval 

10.000  vesseU.  the  Navy 

shipyards    and    1    ship 

peak  employment  dur- 

330,000.  a  ratio  of  33 

each  naval  veastf .    To- 

ihe  same  13  Oovemment 

In  operation.     Tet   the 

ot  fewer  than  900 

are    113    Government 

each  navy  vesseL 

figures,  mon  than  70 

union  spent  for  con- 

dtirlng  the  period  fiscal 

arbitrarily   allocated   to 

8HIPTAB»a      CAM      BX7nj>, 

MAVAL    VSSSELS    AT 

THAN  KAVAL  SHIPTABDS 

private  yards  can  buUd 

iper  prices  than  can  the 

^Izty-nlne  percent  of  all 

U  therefore  performed 

shlpbufllUng  yards. 

fl  lancial  study  by  Ernst  & 

pupUc  accountants,  private 

tmlld    but   can    also 

or    alter)    and    repair 

for  roughly  M  per- 


oiily 


the    brunt    of    the 
policy  of  purpoeely  Ignor- 
.vlngs  It  could  realise  by 
low-cost  private  yards. 


LOWXaS    COST 

to  the  President." 
of  Defense  Robert  S. 
categorically   that.   "Our 
each  dollar  spent  corn- 
east  25  percent  more." 


The  Navy  has  largely  Ignored  the  savings 
to  be  gained  by  private  yards'  competition 
for  lU  ship  work.  During  the  past  fiscal 
decade.  It  has  arbitrarily  asalgned  over  half 
at  all  Its  shipbuilding,  modernization,  and 
overhaul  work  to  its  own  high-cost  naval 
shipyards. 

Private  shipyards  operate  In  a  harsh  com- 
petitive environment.  Their  efficiency  is 
aharpened  by  open  compeUtlon  which 
makes  cost  oonsdousnesa  a  prerequisite  to 
self-preservation. 

Navy  yards  operate  in  a  snug,  sheltered, 
noncompetitive  environment.  They  are 
serene  In  the  knowledge  that  sufficient  work 
will  be  provided  by  administrative  directive. 

XEASOn  3.   PXIVATS  TAKOS  PAT  TAXES 

Private  yards  contribute  to  the  economy. 
They  pay  subetantlal  State  and  local  taxes, 
and  52  percent  of  their  profits  are  returned 
to  the  Federal  Government,  thus,  in  effect, 
again  reducing  the  cost  of  the  naval  ship 
work  they  do. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  private  shipyards 
must  pay  all  these  taxes  and  still  try  to  make 
a  profit — they  still  turn  out  work  at  far  less 
cost  than  the  Government  yards. 

Naval  shipyards  pay  no  taxes.  They  con- 
sume taxes.  Over  $6  billion  in  Federal  funds 
were  channeled  into  the  naval  shipyards  in 
the  past  10  years.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments also  loee  considerable  tax  revenues 
from  the  presence  of  the  tax-free  naval  yards 
on  prime  real  estate. 

BXASON  4.  GOVXaMUZMT  AND  TAXPATCSS  ARE 
BT7ROENXO  BT  NEEOLZSa  NAVAL  SHIPTARD 
OVESHKAD 

According  to  Fortune  magazine,  only  four 
of  America's  biggest  defense  industrial  com- 
panies have  assets  larger  than  the  Navy's 
shipyard:  General  Moton,  Ford.  United 
States  Steel,  and  DuPont.  These  shipyards 
are  by  far  the  largest  defense  industrial  op- 
eration In  the  Nation.  The  physical  plant 
Is  worth  over  $3  billion  by  Navy  estimates, 
exceeding  such  giants  General  Electric,  RCA, 
IBM,  and  Boeing. 

Yet.  late  In  1961.  a  congressional  commit- 
tee noted  that  it  was  "greatly  disturbed 
by  the  obvious  lack  of  modernity  in  the  pro- 
duction equipment  at  naval  ahlpyards."  and 
that,  "obsoleacenoe  In  production  equipment 
at  naval  shipyards  has  affected  their  ability 
to  provide  for  the  timely  and  economic  main- 
tenance and  repair  responsiveness  so  essen- 
tial." 

Overhead  costs  are  fiuther  Increased  by 
the  practice  of  maintaining  the  Navy's  ship- 
yard work  force  at  artiflclally  infiated  levels. 

Navy  shipyard  operations  are  bold  contra- 
dictions to  the  proven  traditions  of  com- 
petitive enterprise  by  which  this  coiutry  has 
become  the  envy  of  the  world. 

KEABON  S.    FKIVATZ  BHn>TAa08  HAVX  THK  KNOW- 
HOW,  THX  rACSjnxs,  and  thx  sKn.Lj:D  pkx- 

SONNEL    TO   HANDLE    THE    MOST    COMPLICATED 
ASSIGNMENTS 

The^  four  vessels  shown  above  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  outstanding  n.S.  Navy  ships 
which  have  been  built  by  the  private  ship- 
yards in  recent  years. 

Private  yards  produce  the  world's  best 
ships  and  can  carry  out  any  kind  of  ship  re- 
pairs and  modernizations. 

Yet.  the  entire  program  of  fieet  rehabilita- 
tion and  modernization  (FRAM)  of  destroy- 
ers has  been  assigned  to  noncompetitive, 
higher  priced,  no-more-capable  Government 
yards. 

And,  better  than  two-thirds  of  all  naval 
ahlp  repairs,  and  modernizations  are  arbl- 
trarUy  assigned  to  high-coet,  tax-free  Navy 
yards. 

WHAT  THX  BAVINaS  OOOLO  BUT 

Savings  c€  roughtly  25  percent  accrue  when 
private  yards  handle  naval  ship  w<»k.     In 

the   fiscal    decade   1953-62   the    Navy   spent 


$3.95  biillon  for  ship  repair  and  conversion 
work  carried  out  in  its  own  yards. 

If  only  half  this  work  had  instead  been 
competitively  awarded  to  private  yards,  more 
than  $494  million  would  have  been  saved. 
This  saving  could  have  bought  20  new  de- 
stroyer escorts,  which  the  Navy  badly  needs. 

But  these  ships  are  not  in  the  Navy.  A 
policy  which  permlU  waste  of  defense  dol- 
lars, dries  up  tax  sources  and  denies  the  fleet 
of  needed  vessels  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

rVXTHKB   CONSIOEBATIONB 

In  case  of  national  emergency,  the  back- 
bone of  naval  construction  again  would  be 
private  yards.  Diiring  World  War  II  private 
yards  turned  out  3,921,000  tons  of  naval 
vessels  (in  addition  to  merchant  ships) ,  while 
Government  yards  produced  only  996,000 
tons.  While  their  capacity  is  still  high,  pri- 
vate yard  employment  had  dropped  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  World  War  n  peak,  but  Navy 
yards  have  kept  their  levels  at  30  percent. 
The  effect  on  vital  civilian  yards  is  evident. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  more  than 
20  Important  privtyte  shipyards  have  closed. 

In  view  of  private  capabilities,  it  is  as 
senseless  for  the  Government  to  build,  re- 
pair, and  modernize  ships  as  it  would  be  for 
the  Government  to  take  over  manufacture 
of  aircraft,  tanks,  missiles,  rockets,  electronic 
equipment,  and  space  craft.  Fully  100  per- 
cent of  military  aircraft  manufactiue  is  done 
by  private  companies.  The  Army  contracts 
out  70  percent  of  its  aircraft  depot  mainte- 
nance and  the  Air  Force  50  percent:  but  the 
Navy  allows  private  yards  only  23  percent 
of  its  repair  and  conversion  work. 

For  every  shipyard  worker  private  employed 
on  Navy  contracts,  the  Government  employs 
two  in  Navy  yards.  Thus  the  Navy  yards 
employ  98,000  workers,  but  the  private  yards 
only  48.000.  Because  of  insufficient  naval 
and  commercial  volume,  private  shipyards 
operate  at  only  47  percent  of  remaining  ca- 
pacity. On  the  other  hand  the  Navy  yards 
have  retained  all  thehr  World  War  n  facul- 
ties and  are  operating  them  at  90  percent  of 
cafMicity. 

In  September  1962.  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee issued  a  report  which  urged  construction 
ot  70  ships  per  year  to  offset  the  alarming 
block  obsolescence  of  the  UJS.  Navy  fleet. 
Yet  it  is  indicated  that  the  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  will  provide  only  41  or  43  new  ships. 
The  savings  that  could  be  derived  by  great- 
er utilization  of  private  yards  for  all  naval 
ship  work  would  enable  additional  vessels  to 
be  built. 

Sajrs  the  Hoover  Commission:  "Consider- 
ing the  idle  capacity  of  private  shipyards  to 
construct  and  repair  all  types  of  vessels,  the 
subcommittee  considers  that  the  Navy's  op- 
eration of  ali  these  •  •  •  shipyards  repre- 
sent a  destructive  intrusion  into  the  private 
shipbuilding  (and  ship  repairing)  industry 
of  this  country." 

PEBTINXMT    POINTS 

Private  shipyards  can  build  naval  vessels 
for  roughly  25  percent  below  the  cost  of 
comparable  work  in  Government  shipyards. 

Private  shipyards  can  repair  and  modernize 
naval  vessels  at  similar  savings. 

Private  shipyard  industry  opemtes  but  a 
fraction  of  the  facilities  it  employed  diiring 
World  War  n. 

The  Navy's  shipyard  complex  today  serves 
a  fleet  of  fewer  than  900  ships.  Yet  it  oper- 
ates the  same  facilities  it  employed  in  World 
War  n,  when  the  fieet  comprised  some  10.000 
vessels. 

The  Government  now  has  twice  as  many 
men  working  on  naval  vessels  as  private  In- 
<tustry  and  Is  the  largest  defense  manufac- 
turing "company"  in  the  eoimtry. 

America  can  get  more  naval  power  for  its 
defense  dollar  by  Insisting  that  Government 
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shipyard  work  be  reduced  and  better  use 
made  oC  private  shipyard  faclllttes  for  con- 
strucUon.  repair,  and  modemiaaUon  of  naval 
vesaelB. 


BOW    SXCX    ABB 


FBIVATB   BXTZLOnSf 


Jilr.  L15GGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answeiing  the  re- 
marks made  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  I  wish  to  be  heard  on 
behalf  of  our  11  naval  sliipyards  and 
particularly  thfe  Mare  Island  Navy  Ship- 
yard which  has  been  referred  to  here 
by  tiie  previous  speakers  and  especially 
by  way  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  yards  are 
offering  no  amendments.  We  are  satis- 
fled  with  the  langiiage  setting  forth  a 
general  direction  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment with  a  precise  llmitaUon.  The  real 
issue  is  whether  the  Navy  will  effect  re- 
pairs and  alteraUons  in  private  yards  in 
the  amount  of  $290  mUlion.  or  about  $350 
mUlion  as  set  forth  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dollars  involved  are 
really  not  important.  But  the  principles 
are.  I  agree  with  the  principle  that  naval 
shipyards  should  be  competitive.  In 
order  to  be  competitive  we  have  to  retool. 
We  have  asked  the  Congress  and  the 
committee  for  appropriations  with  which 
to  retool,  and  we  will  be  back  in  again  to 
ask  for  an  adequate  appropriation  so 
that  we  can  meet  any  competition  within 
the  pubUc  yards  or  private  shipyard 
complex. 

I  agree  with  the  principle  that  pubUc 
and  private  yards  constitute  our  strategic 
potential  and  both  entities  shoiUd  be  eri- 
couraged.  However.  I  would  sxiggest  this 
further  consideration. 

During  the  past  15  years  the  private 
yards  have  expanded  their  numbers  from 
41  to  51.  ^     , . 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  Navy  should 
not  hog  the  whole  repair  dollar  and  that 
the  Navy  is  encroaching  on  private  yard 
business.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  the 
private  yards'  encroachment  into  this 
area  as  established  by  the  Shipbuilders 
CouncU  record-  Thirty  years  ago.  and 
up  unUl  World  War  n,  substanUally  aU 
repairs  were  performed  at  naval  ship- 
yards. After  World  War  n  we  find  the 
private  shipyards  steadily  encroaching 
on  public  yards. 

Dollar  volume  of  repair  voork  in  principal 
private  yards  (all  zones) 

IThausand:!  of  doQars] _ 


There  is  talk  that  the  private  dilp- 
btiildlng  Industry  is  sick  and  that  they 
need  the  additional  income  which  would 
come  from  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
defense  shipbuilding  dollar.  It  might  be 
observed  that  the  enactment  of  section 
541(65-35)  of  the  1963  budget  came  at 
a  time  when  private  shipbuilders  had 
better  than  $1^8  billion  worth  of  new 
construction,  one  of  their  3  best  years 
since  World  War  II. 

The  records  of  the  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cil for  1963  show  the  following 


Calen- 
dar 
yeat> 


AversKe 
number 

ployed 


Approximate  value  of  unfinished  shipbuild- 
ing bvMness  underway,  in  the  private  ship- 
yards of  the  United  States 

[In  thousands  of  dollars]  


Dale 

Conunercial 
vessels 

Naval 
vessels 

Total 

Jan.  1,  IWfi 

Jan.  1.  1M7 

Jan.  1.1948 

Jan.  1, 1»4» 

Jan.1.  IWO.-.-.- 

Jiin.  1,1951 

Jan.  1,  19.18 

Jan.  1,  1953..--.- 

Jan.  1,1954 

Jan.  1.1958 

Jan.  1,  19M 

Jan.  1,1967 

Jan.  1,1958 

Jan.  1,  195» 

Jan.  1,1960 

Jan.  1.1961 

Jan.  1.  !«<« 

Jan.  1.1963 

WVOOO 
113,000 
64.000 
407.000 
216.000 
111.000 
544.000 
476.000 
230.000 
100.000 
194,000 
894,000 
829,000 
623,000 
471,680 
472,300 
.Ml.  473 
354,156 

438,000 
126,000 
62,000 
240.000 
117.000 
108.000 
428,000 
615.000 
362,000 
506.000 
646,000 
676,000 

wn.ooo 

1,001,000 

948,286 

948,800 

1. 108. 116 

1, 226^  110 

704.000 

238,000 

116,000 

647,000 

332,000 

219,000 

972.000 

1,091.000 

592,000 

696.000 

830.000 

1,570,000 

1.732,000 

1.634.000 

1,419.966 

1,420,000 

1.619.690 

1,580,266 

1940 
1941 
1946 
1947 
1948 
19t9 
1950 

m'n 

1962 
1963 
1954 
1955 
1956 
19,17 
1958 
1959 
I960 
1961 
1962 


Private  yards 


187,900 

393,900 

361,500 

246,000 

230.400 

184.000 

158.900 

237,400 

286,000 

277.400 

239.600 

231,700 

234.600 

250,800 

241,800 

239,600 

233.200 

237.300 

237,100 


Em- 
ployed 


110.400 
252. 9U0 
207.400 
16B.400 
140.700 
100. 3U0 
8^200 
116,300 
163,600 
163,600 
129,800 
124,700 
132,900 
1.13.100 
146,900 
146,400 
141,000 
142.600 
143,100 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


Navy  yards 


Em- 
ployed 


68.8 
64.2 
69.0 
64.7 
61.0 
64.6 
63.6 
48.9 
68.3 
65.3 
64.1 
53.8 
56.6 
61.0 

eo.7 

61.1 
00.4 
60.0 
60.0 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


77,800 
141,000 
144.100 
88,600 
80,700 
83.700 
73,700 
121,100 

in.  400 

123.800 

109.800 

107,000 

101.700 

97,700 

94.900 

93.200 

92,200 

9S,800 

91000 


41.2 

35.8 

41.0 

35.3 

39 .0 

45.5 

46.4 

51.1 

46.7 

44.7 

45.9 

46.2 

43.4 

39.0 

39.3 

38.9 

39 .6 

40.0 

39.7 


V«ir 


Num- 
ber of 

yards 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1060 

1951 

1962 

1963 

1964 

19.15 

19M 

1957 

19.1H 

1980 

1960 

1961 

1962 


Commerilal 


Dollars 


47 

60 

46 

.10 

60 

80 

48 

50 

.12 

51 

63 

54 

53 

80 

.W 

61 


363,301 

408.901 

197,628 

1.12.0.13 

267,389 

315, 662 

234,948 

1  196, 137 

1  218, 814 

1338,389 

1398.801 

1  27\  611 

i»ai,«B8 

■221.794 

1218,  NT 

i»>,6tT 


Per- 
cent- 


Naval 


Dollars 


98.6 

96.5 

96.6 

94.8 

84.1 

76.9 

72.5 

78.0 

76.1 

84.1 

91.5 

87.0 

84.2 

82.9 

70.1 

74.6 


4,9.17 
14,892 
7,234 
8,360 
90.426 
91617 
89,066 
55.177 
68,904 
62,001 
36^879 
41.297 
•7.967 
46,809 
90.846 
7^«r7 


Per- 

«mt- 

afe 


1.4 

3.5 
3.6 
5.2 
16.9 
23.1 
27.5 
22.0 
23.9 
16.9 
8.6 
13.0 
18.8 
17.1 
29.9 
38.4 


•nie  same  source  also  reveals  that  pri- 
vate shipyards  delivered  more  commer- 
cial tonnage  last  year— $336  million 
worth — than  all  but  5  years  since  World 

Warn.  ,  ^^       _, 

Respecting  the  condition  of  the  pri- 
vate yards.  General  Dynamics,  of  Gro- 
ton.  Conn.,  recently  announced  that  this 
one  firm  had  contracts  for  14  nuclear 
submarines,  over  $600  million  worth,  and 
that  employment  amovmted  to  13.500 
compared  with  a  wartime  high  of  12.400. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  1  yard  building  14 
submarines  at  one  time  can  show  a  cost 
savings?  ^     ^ 

Newport  News.  Va..  the  other  private 
giant  of  the  trade,  in  spite  of  alleged 
destituteness  by  the  private  shipyards, 
recorded  a  record  high  profit  for  1962. 
This  one  company  made  $8.2  million  net 
last  year,  which  was  a  16-percent  In- 
crease over  the  previous  high  of  1961. 
A  gross  Income  of  $267  million  was  re- 
corded on  the  delivery  of  11  submarines 
with  a  business  backlog  of  $380  million. 
Further  evidence  of  the  health  of  the 
private  yards  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing chart  prepared  by  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  showing  that  section  541  last 
year  had  no  other  effect  than  to  raise 
private  yard  employment  to  a  near  rec- 
ord high,  while  public  yards  were  reduced 
by  3^0  employees. 


1  War  years  omitted. 

It  is  also  material  to  note  that  private 
yard  employment  on  Navy  work  has  al- 
most doubled  from  1957  to  1961-26.069 
to  42,100.  By  the  end  of  1962  private 
employees  working  on  Navy  work  had 
jumped  to  51,404. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  section  541  m 
the  budget  last  year  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  public  yard  employment  con- 
trary to  the  represenUUons  innocently 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Congressman  Foro,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  year.  Admiral  James  stated 
the  effect  as  follows: 


Section  541  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1963,  requires  that  at  least 
36  percent  of  Navy  conversion,  alteration  and 
repair  work  be  made  available  for  prlvata 
sWpyards.     This  requirement  has  reduced 
the  volume  of  ship  work  available  for  Mval 
shipyards,  making  It  necessary  for  the  Navy 
to  schedxUe  a  reduction  of  approximately  2 
T)ercent  In  naval  shipyard  employment  dur- 
ing the  first  haU  of  fiscal  1968.     An  addi- 
tional 2-percent  reduction,  representing  the 
separation  of  a  total  of  approximately  2  100 
employees  In  aU  10  continental  naval  ship- 
yards.  wUl   be   necessary   during  the   third 
quarter  of  fiscal  1968.    The  Navy  plans  to  ap- 
portion this  employment  reduction  as  equita- 
bly as  possible  among  afl  of  these  shipyards. 

As  a  result,  1.500  public  yard  Jobs  were 
lost  on  the  west  coast  and  only  500  pri- 
vate jobs  were  created  to  take  theh-  place. 
Also,  as  a  result  $53  million  worth  of 
work  left  west  coast  jrards. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Navy  that  this  was 
so,  irrespective  of  increased  1963  appro- 
priations due  to  the  fact  that  many  con- 
version projects  do  not  immedlatdy  gen- 
erate labor  Increases. 

Further  evidence  of  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  private  yards  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures  prepared  by  Uie 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Base  showing  that 
private  yards  Increased  their  share  of  the 
total  ship  business  from  56  percent  in 
1962  to  69  percent  in  1963: 


nepmrs,  aneratvonv,  i.univio,v.i^,  ..•- 

FteoayearMHB              |               KIscri  year  19«» 

-    .      - 

Naval 

Private 

Naval 

Private 

? 

$394,300,000 
•m5, 900, 000 
772,400,600 

$133,400,000 

32.400.000 

1,620.800.060 

$»A,7«).000 
288.300,000 
»«6.800,000 

(130^600.000 
1)16.200,000 

Coavenftons — 

l,79i^8M.000 

T„^ l.S72,«».000 

1.786, 600,000 

9M,  800^  000 

2, 122.  300, 000 

ilmhidciiMSTSwork. 
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mlUlon  and  $10' 
tary  aaalatance 
foreign  nations. 


Respecting  the  preceding  figures,  if 
only  repairs  anil  conversions  are  con- 
sidered, the  Naily  did  perform  in  1963. 
$584  milUoQ  ofTwcMrk,  as  compared  to 
$32$  million  for  irivate  yards.  However, 
if  the  private  yt  rds  would  add  in  other 
Government  woi  k  for  the  Military  Sea 
Transport  Servl4e  in  the  amoimt  of  $33 
million  worth  of  mlli- 
(hip  repair  for  favored 
the  figures  are  nearly 
equal.  If  you  irant  to  fairly  consider 
total  naval  ex  )endltures.  the  public 
yards  should  bt    fighting  for  65-35  in 

reverse. 

coars  AN  nso 

The  main  issu( ;.  however,  that  we  must 
address  ourselve  i  to  is  costs. 

At  first  glanc ;  it  would  appear  that 
the  private  gian  ts  have  accomplished  a 
transposition  s  nee  Vinson-Trammell 
days,  and  that  t  ley  are  today  paragons 
of  cost-cutting    Qstitutlons. 

Costs  have  be  n  compared  during  the 
1953-59  era  anl  private  industry  has 
excluded  that  m  a  cost  per  ton  basis. 
the  private  yart  s  are  cheaper.  In  this 
reelect,  the  pr  vate  yards  forget  two 
things:  First,  ts  testified  by  Admiral 
James,  public  yi  rds  give  priority  to  re- 
pair woik  and  n  icessarily  produce  more 
costly  new  const  miction;  second,  the  ad- 
ditional  capability  of  public  yards  to 
handle  special  amd  technical  Jobs  re- 
sulted in  their  retting  tougher  assign- 
ments, they  cou  d  not  compete  for  the 
easy  low-cost  wo  rk. 

There  is  som(!  evidence  that  private 
yards  have  a  opacity  over  the  past  4 
years  to  constru  st  ships  cheaper.  There 
are  three  reaso  is  for  these  figures  on 
new  constructia  u  First,  Navy  cost  fig- 
ures are  not  tn  ly  representative. 

The  Bureau  o:  Ships  provided  the  fol- 
lowing inf  ormat  on  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Comml  tee: 
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effort  find  their  way  into  the   naval  ship- 
yards' cost  d  shlpwork. 

The  third  category  in  which  the  naval 
shipyards  are  placed  at  a  cost  disadvantage 
Involves  the  fact  that  new  construction  work 
In  naval  shipyarfis  normally  carries  a  lower 
priority  than  the  repair  of  active  fleet  ships. 
Accordingly,  the  manning  of  the  new  con- 
struction work  fluctuates  with  the  changes 
in  repair  workload,  productive  schedules  are 
upset,  and  costs  rise  as  the  resiilt  of  stoppage 
of  work  and  the  problems  attendant  with 
starting  it  again. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Arthur 
Anderson  report.  While  it  is  true  the 
Navy  paid  the  costs  for  this  reF>ort,  it  did 
not  control  its  preparation. 

In  the  new  construction  section  sub- 
marines were  compared  which  the  ex- 
perts agree  were  not  comparable. 

In  the  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
sion sections,  conversions  and  alterations 
according  to  the  Navy's  analysis  were 
cheaper  to  the  Department  of  £>efense 
while  repairs  were  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent higher.  The  composite  figures 
showed  lower  Navy  figures  according  to 
the  Navy's  analysis  ignoring  any  possible 
income  tax  savings. 

It  must  be  noted  in  this  regard  that 
Admiral  James  has  repudiated  his  testi- 
mony of  a  few  years  ago.  and  the  official 
Navy  position  today  is  that  there  is  no 
cost  savings  by  competitive  private  bid 
in  the  repair  field. 

Competitive  bids  on  private  work 
presents  problems  as  was  recently  dis- 
cussed by  the  Navy  in  a  letter  to  my 
office: 

Awards  are  lulially  made  on  a  formally 
advertised  competitive  basis.  In  the  in- 
terest of  obtaining  maximum  competition, 
bids  are  solicited  where  practicable  on  a 
q>llt  bid  basis;  I.e..  separate  bids  are  re- 
quested on  topside  and  drydocklng  work. 
This  enables  qualified  small  firms  which  do 
not  control  a  drydock  to  bid  on  the  topside 
work.  However,  split  bidding  is  sometimes 
not  practicable  because  of  fieet  require- 
ments. Sometimes  becaxise  of  urgency  or 
for  other  reasons,  repair  work  Is  negotiated 
with  a  specific  yard.  With  regard  to  conver- 
sion work,  where  definitive  specifications  are 
available,  contracts  are  usually  awarded  on 
a  nationwide  competitive  basis.  In  the  case 
of  conversion  of  warships,  however,  where 
complex  electronics  and  ordnance  work  is 
usually  involved,  naval  shipyards  are  called 
upon  to  do  the  work.  Preparation  of  de- 
tailed specifications  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
competitive  bidding  Is  especially  dlfllcult  be- 
cattse  of  the  repairs  involved,  unlike  the  con- 
version i>ortlon  of  the  Job,  cannot  be  fully 
known  until  the  ship  Is  opened  up  and 
equipment  is  taken  apart  and  Inspected. 
This  same  difficulty  Is  applicable  to  repair 
work  only  and  is  of  course  present  to  a 
greater  degree  in  the  repair  of  complex 
warships. 

In  contracting  for  repeOr  and  conversion 
work,  the  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  is  that 
In  many  cases  only  part  of  the  work  can  be 
the  subject  of  competition.  Whether  by 
formal  advertising  or  negotiation,  competi- 
tion can  be  Invited  only  on  that  part  of  the 
work  which  is  known  and  can  be  specified. 
Subsequently,  when  the  ship  Is  moved  to  the 
yard  of  the  successful  bidder,  the  ship  is 
opened  up  and  the  fxill  extent  of  the  work 
Is  ascertained.  The  additional  work  found 
to  be  needed  may  exceed  the  amount  of  work 
on  which  the  ctHnpetition  and  the  original 
award  was  based.  This  additional  work 
must  be  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  the 
successful  yard,  which  is  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous bargaining  position  becaiise  the  ship 
Is  already  In  its  yard  and  c^>ened  up.     The 


cost  of  putting  a  ship  back  in  operating 
condition  and  moving  it  to  another  yard 
usually  is  prohibitive.  The  advantages  of 
competition  on  conversion  and  repair  work 
thus  may  be  subsequently  nullified  by 
change  orders  negotiated  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  is  in  a  very  poor  bargaining 
position. 

VERY  CHEAPEST  CONSXaUCTlON  NEVE*  IMTKNDED 

Another  consideration  of  competition 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  no  secret  that  cer- 
tain west  coast  yards  are  farther  from 
the  steel  mills  than  the  eastern  yards. 
Wages  also  vary.  Congress  very  wisely 
decided  many  years  ago  that  blue-collar 
workers  should  be  hired  at  a  competitive 
local  rate.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
establish  a  national  production  worker 
wage  scale.  Wage  rates  at  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard  now  average  $4.15  per 
hour,  while  the  average  worker  is  paid 
$3.75  at  Portsmouth  and  $3.70  per  hour 
at  Charleston.  It  is  to  be  anticipated 
by  Congress,  therefore,  in  the  strategic 
construction  of  ships  that  there  shall  be 
nonuniformity  of  costs. 

POSEICN    StTBCONTHACTS    SCANDALOUS 

There  are  other  factors  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  unfair  competitive  position 
of  the  private  yards.  A  primary  factor 
is  the  foreign  subcontract.  The  Navy 
yards  must  accept  the  contracts  as  they 
are  presented;  the  private  yard  can 
select  the  plans  he  wants  to  work  on 
and  sulx;ontract  large  portions  of  his 
work  to  cheap  foreign  manufacturers. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  subsidize  50  per- 
cent of  the  construction  of  a  private 
commercial  ship,  provided  the  ship  is 
used  under  the  American  fiag  with  an 
American  crew  and  constructed  in  a 
U.S.  yard,  but  allow  foreign  subconstruc- 
tion  carte  blanche  on  naval  vessels. 
Part  of  the  private  yards  current  35 
percent  has  been  thus  frittered  away. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Ken- 
neth E.  BeLleu  recently  discussed  this 
subject  with  my  office  as  follows: 

In  submitting  Its  bid  for  the  conversion 
of  two  fieet  oilers  (AO),  which  you  men- 
tioned, the  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  indicated  that  two 
mldbody  sections  for  the  conversions  would 
be  obtained  from  a  Japanese  shipyard.  It 
was  disclosed  by  the  firm  that  this  acquisi- 
tion would  be  made  at  a  cost  constituting 
approximately  36  i}ercent  of  the  total  cost 
of  all  components  to  be  used  by  the  firm 
in  performing  the  contract.  This  is  within 
the  50-percent  criteria  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10682  of  December  17.  1954,  in 
implementation  of  section  2  of  the  Buy 
American  Act  (41  UJ3.C.  10  a-d).  The  Navy 
determined  that  the  lowest  bidder's  offer 
was  a  domestic  bid,  conforming  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  Buy  American  Act,  as  imple- 
mented, and  with  other  requirements  of 
law.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  Department 
of  Defense  press  release  dated  March  8,  1963, 
which  announced  this  award.  The  Puget 
Sound  firm's  bid  was  approximately  91.6 
million  lower  than  the  bid  submitted  by  the 
second  lowest  bidder. 

I  regret  we  cannot  provide  you  with  infor- 
mation as  to  the  total  volume  of  foreign 
subcontracts  under  Navy  inime  contracts, 
since  the  Department's  records  do  not  include 
this  data. 

Total  cost  of  the  referenced  construc- 
tion was  $15  million.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  SHBtLrrl.  has  now 
introduced  legislation  to  halt  this  prac- 
tice. 
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If  OHALB  VXBSXTS  BCONOMICS 

A  final  factor  material  to  our  discus- 
sion is  the  question  of  morale.    As  men- 
tioned before,  naval  costs  are  higher  in 
part  due  to  the  many  facilities  provided 
at  public  yards.    These  facilities  include 
quarters,  messing,  physical,  education, 
movies,  libraries,  churches,  dispensaries, 
and  a  host  of  activities  that  comprise  a 
small  city.    A  post  exchange  and  com- 
missary is  always  operating,  plus  good 
security  and  a  housing  program.    As  a 
result,  naval  families  like  to  settle  around 
naval  yards.    There  are  50.000  to  100.000 
families  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
alone.    It  is  only  natural  that  families 
having  an  attraction  inter  se  like  to  get 
together  when  the  ship  comes  in  for 
repairs.    All  naval  ships  have  a  home 
port.    Nothing  is  so  important  to  the 
home  port  as  the  family.    It  has  been 
said    that    our    submarines    are    now 
stronger  than  the  men  who  man  them. 
A  sailor  deprived  of  seeing  his  family 
because    of   some   complicated   Federal 
rule  aljout  repairs  could  be  a  liability 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  BeLleu  recently  commented  to  my 
office  on  this  matter  as  follows : 

A  naval  base  complex,  of  which  the  naval 
shipyard  is  part,  generally  has  adequate  mes- 
sing,   recreation    and    housing    facilities   for 
crews  of  ships  coming   In   for  overhaul  or 
unscheduled  emergency  work.    These  facili- 
ties are,  of  course,  highly  important  in  main- 
taining the  morale  of  ships'  forces  and  in 
minimizing  the  impact  upon  the  surround- 
ing community.    MOTeover,  crew  members  are 
conveniently   available   to  receive   training. 
Most  private  yards  competing  for  naval  ship 
repair  and  conversion  work  do  not  maintain 
facilities  of  this  kind  within  the  shipyard 
confines.    Ships'  forces  often  must  be  billeted 
In  hotels  or  other  accommodations  far  rer 
moved  from  the  yard.     In  cases  where  the 
work    Is   of   such    nature   where   the  ships' 
forces  may  remain  berthed  on  the  ship,  apr 
propriate  messing,  recreational,  medical  and 
dental  facilities  are  often  not  conveniently 
accessible.     Private  yards  may  be  located  In 
remote  waterfront  areas  where  transporta- 
tion is  difficult. 

It  Is  true  that  naval  ships  of  today,  espe- 
cially nuclear  powered  ships,  have  far  greater 
endurance    and   range   than   conventionally 
powered   ships    of   World    War    n.    In    the 
interest  of  maintaining  health  and  morale, 
the  Navy  tries  to  Insure  that  shipboard  per- 
sonnel have  the  opportunity  at  regular  Inter- 
vals for  stateside  reimlons  with  families  and 
friends.    As  you  know,  families  usually  settle 
at  or  near   the  ship's  homeport  or  home- 
yard  in  order  that  crew  members  may  spend 
maximum  time  at  home  during  regular  over- 
ha\ils.~  When  overhaul  of  a  ship  is  to  be 
awarded    competitively    to    a   private    yard, 
crew  members  do  not  know  in  advance  where 
the  ship  will  be  assigned. 

In  actual  practice  a  ship  may  l)e  over- 
hauled at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
homeport  or  homeyard.  This  makes  family 
reunions  dlfllcult  and  costly  and  lowers  mor- 
ale. To  the  extent  that  section  641  has  In- 
creased the  number  of  overhauls  awarded  to 
private  yards,  this  sltviation  has  been 
aggravated. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  these  matters 
out  for  the  Information  of  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  offering  any 
amendments.  I  think  the  private  yards 
have  had  their  share,  and  I  think  we 
should  give  some  consideration  also  to 
the  public  yards. 


Mr.  SCHADEBERO.    Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shhivke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  Of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  appropriations  meas- 
ure which  has  been  recommended  for 
the   Department   of   E>efense    in   fiscal 
1964  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.    I  have  studied  the  committee's 
voluminous  hearings.   I  support  the  com- 
mittee's  recommendations   in   general: 
although  admittedly  there  are  certain 
areas  of  the  defense  budget  where  I  am 
not  in  full  agreement  with  the  commit- 
tee.   We  all  know  that  total  agreement 
on  a  $47  billion  appropriations  measure, 
which  is  certain  to  have  great  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  most  sections  of 
our  Nation,  is  not  possible.    The  most 
important  consideration  today  is  that  the 
committee  and  the  membership  of  this 
House    are    satisfied    that   the   United 
States  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion  of   military   superiority   over   the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  tn  this 
budget  is  an  appropriation  of  $196.8  mil- 
lion for  continuation  of  the  modification 
program  of  our  B-52  fieet.  We  have 
been  assured  that  the  B-52  and  the  B- 
58  jet  bombers  will  continue  to  be  oper- 
ationtd  in  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
for  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  not  optimistic 
about  placing  the  RS-70,  which  origi- 
nally was  planned  as  a  follow-on  for  the 
B-52,  into  production.  There  is  no 
manned  aircraft  in  the  planning  stage  at 
this  time  which  can  replace  the  B-52. 
It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  there  are 
studies  underway  on  three  possible  fu- 
ture tjrpes  of  strategic  manned  aircraft. 
We  cannot  afford  to  "study"  manned 
aircraft  to  death.  I  would  urge  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  to 
encourage  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  move  ahead  in  planning  for  manned 
aircraft  which  cafrfee  operational  in  time 
to  replace  the  B-52  fieet. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  heard 
our  colleagues  who  witnessed  the  Paris 
International  Air  Show  tell  us  of  the 
aeronautical  progress  which  other  na- 
tions have  made.  We  know  that  the 
French  and  the  British  are  working  to- 
gether in  the  developemnt  of  a  super- 
sonic transport.  They  now  have  a  lead 
on  the  United  States  in  this  field. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  must  take  the 
experience  of  being  surpassed,  or  a  na- 
tional or  international  emergency,  to 
alert  us  to  action. 

The  American  taxpayers  who  must  put 
up  the  money  for  these  record  defense 
appropriations,  and  for  the  balance  of 
the  Federal  Government's  spending, 
should  be  swsured  that  they  will  not  end 
up  second  best  in  the  skies. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  STwaoifl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    STTNSON.    Mr.   Chairman,   the 
main  reason  for  the  35-65  percentage 
agreement  is  that  private  shipyards  can 
convert  and  repair  at  a  significantly  low- 
er cost  than  can  the  Navy  shipyards.    A 
private  report  pr^?ared  by  Arthur  Ander- 
son L  Co.,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
certified  public  accounting  firms,  indi- 
cated that  savings  to  the  American  tax- 
payers will  result  if  private  shipyards 
are  used.    These  savings  would  amount 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10  to  25  percent. 
The  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  adopted  lan- 
guage that  specified  that  no  more  than 
$355  million  would  be  spent  in  private 
shipyards.    This  is  an  opposite  position 
than  what   was   recommended  by   the 
White  House.   The  original  proposal  pro- 
vided that  not  less  than  35  percent  of 
Navy  ship  repair  work  would  be  per- 
formed in  private  yards.    Under  the  pro- 
vision so  offered,  the  Navy  Bureau  of 
Ships  is  not  obligated  to  allocate  as  much 
as   1   percent  to  private  shipyards.     I 
might  add  that  Secretary  McNamara  has 
also  testified  that  he  has  no  objection 
to  the  35-65  clause  so  long  as  it  retains 
the  escape  clause.     The  escape  clause 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
can  waive  the  35-percent  requirement  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.    The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  assured  the  com- 
mittee as  mentioned  in  the  report  that 
35  percent  of  repair  and  conversion  will 
go  to  private  yards.    There  has  been  no 
loss  in  work  performed  by  Navy  ship- 
building yards  because  of  the  35-percent 
provision.    For  example,  total  shipbuild- 
ing, conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  amounted  to  $2,892 
million.    In  fiscal  1963,  it  amounted  to 
$2,939  million.    The  conversion,  altera- 
tion and  repair  only,  in  1962,  amounted 
to  $732  million:  in  1963,  $939  million; 
in  1964  it  will  amount  to  $1,007  million. 
The  amoimt  of  this  work  available  to  the 
Navy  in  1962  amounted  to  $586  million. 
In  1963,  $610  million;  and  in  1964,  $654 
million.    So  it  is  obvious  that  the  Navy 
shipyards  are  not  declining  in  the  amount 
of  repair  and  conversion  work  that  they 
are  performing.    It  Is  also  obvious  that 
the  Navy  shipyard  will  enjoy  a  greater 
amount  of  work  because  of  the  increased 
repair  appropriations  each  year.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Bulletin  60-2  still  binding 
In  all  agencies,  civilian  and  military,  in- 
structs  every  such  agency  that  It  shall 
not  commit  nor  carry  on  any  industrial 
or  commercial  activity  when  the  goods 
and  services  Involved  can  be  ol^lned 
from  private  sources. 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  the  Navy 
shipyards.  They  should  be  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation.  They  have 
performed  many  valuable  services  for  our 
country.  They  should  be  kept  opera- 
tional In  case  an  emergency  should  arise. 
However,  there  has  not  been  one  single 
Navy  yard  closed  since  World  War  n. 
There  have  been  at  least  a  score  amongst 
the  private  yards,  including  five  on  the 
Pacific  coast  Just  since  1957.  In  order 
to  keep  our  country  as  strong  as  possible, 
it  Is  also  important  that  the  private  ship- 
yards wouW  be  maintained.   If  the  35-65 
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If  it  is  not.  there  to 
that  many  more  pri- 
Tate  shipyards  wl  1  close,  especially  on 
the  Paetfle  coast. 

lir.  1IATSUNA(  lA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Tlse  to  astr*****  m  rself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  CaroUna 
[ICr.  Rzvnsl  and  o  voice  my  opposition 
to  any  formula  which  mandates  the 
navy  to  contract :  or  its  work  to  be  per- 
formed in  private  shipyards. 

It  to  an  accepte  1  fact  that  the  repair 
and  iw^«T<t»tiiiflA^  u  well  as  the  building. 
of  naval  ships  aid  crafts  demand  the 
work  of  specialisli  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  repair,  laalntoiance  or  build- 
ipy  of  commercial  ships.  For  one  thing, 
wei^wnry  poses  a  problem  for  the  real 
■pedaUst.  The  rroblem  of  unforesee- 
able obsolescence  too  to  constantly  with 
the  Navy.  Purtt  ermore.  much  of  the 
Idans  and  q;)eclfl<  »tions  for  such  work 
are  classifled  and  security  can  be  better 
maintained  in  a  c  aval  shipyard  of  secu- 
rity-cleared workirs  than  in  a  private 
shipyard. 

It  cannot  be  d  sputed  that  the  Navy 
to  an  emergency  i  rm  which  exists  prin- 
e^pally  to  meet  exigencies  which  arise 
out  of  armed  con  licts.  limited  or  otha*- 
wtoe.  and  to  det<r  other  nations  fnxn 
hostile  acts.  To  serve  its  purpose  the 
Navy's  ships  must  be  maintained  in  such 
CH>erable  conditi<H  t  that  they  may  be  dto- 
patehed  to  any  p  trt  of  the  world  with- 
out detoy.  Thto  pas  been  done  in  the 
past  by  work  fortes  tn  naval  shipyards 
in  thto  country.  I  earl  Harbor  in  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii  1  \  one  such  shipyard. 

As  it  has  been  J  a  the  past.  Pearl  Har- 
bor today  to  the  westernmost  shipyard 
maintained  by  oi  r  Navy  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  its  ships  which  sail 
the  Pacific  and  fc  elp  to  deter  hostilities 
in  and  around  Asia.  Pearl  Harbor's 
strategic  loratlon  las  served  to  great  ad- 
vantage and  ^111  continue  to  do 
so.  There  to  no  <  tther  shipyard,  private 
or  Oovemment  ov  ned.  within  2,000  miles 
of  it. 

It  to  highly  esiential,  therefore,  that 
we  continue  to  riaintaln  Pearl  Harbor 
at  a  high  level  of  (deration  where  it  can 
help  the  Navy  to  meet  any  emergency. 
The  cost  factor  must  be  relegated  to 
secondary  consid  sration.  tor  as  In  the 
case  of  a  fire  sta  ion,  its  real  value  lies 
in  meeting  emer  :ent  situations  and  in 
confining  the  spiead  of  any  conflagra- 
tion. 

The  existence  of  the  65-35  formula 
constitutes  a  coitinuoiis  threat  to  our 
Nation's  Goven  ment-operated  ship- 
yards, including  E^earl  Harbor.  It  has 
been  estimated  t  lat  its  application  has 
already  resulted  1 1  the  reduction  of  3.800 
empUxyees  in  Oovi  mment-operated  ship- 
yards. The  m>p  ication  of  the  65-35 
f  mrmula  to  Pearl  iarbor  will  prove  espe- 
eiaHy  disastrous,  ror  it  will  surely  mean 
the  reduction  of  1  s  work  force.  Because 
there  are  no  larg »  shipyards  other  than 
that  at  Peari  Ha  rbor  in  Hawaii,  skilled 
workers  when  dlicharged  leave  Hawaii 
fw  the  mainland  Jnited  States  or  go  into 
other  fields  of  a  iple^ment  and  become 
unavailable  for  r<  hiring  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Thto  could  certaii  dy  develcv  into  a  costly 
situation,  in  mois  ways  than  (me. 


It  has  become  abundantly  evident 
that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  envision  any  Pacific  or  Asian 
hostilities  as  nonnuclear.  The  Red 
Chinese  naval  f  (Xices  are  composed  of  an 
unlimited  niunber  of  civilian  Junks 
which  could  serve  as  landing  craft  and 
transport  facilities,  a  large  number  of 
motor  torpedo  boats,  a  few  destroyers 
and  patrol  craft,  and  about  20  sub- 
marines. 

Niklta  Khrushchev  in  July  1961 
ordered  a  substantial  Increase  in  Soviet 
military  expenditures,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  Increase  devoted  to  conventional 
arms,  with  emphasto  on  submarines  and 
conventional  aircrafts.  An  analytical 
article  entitled  "Renewed  Soviet  Em- 
phasto on  Conventional  Arms,"  which 
appeared  in  the  July  10,  1961,  issue  of 
the  London  Times,  noted  the  increasing 
Importance  of  the  submarine  in  the 
Russian  Navy. 

Our  Navy  will  assume  a  position  of 
critical  Importance  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities conducted  with  conventional 
weapons — in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Oceans,  both  as  a  deterrent  force 
and  as  a  ready  combat  force.  The  ready 
condition  of  Naval  facilities  at  shipyards 
to  as  important  a  factor  as  any  other  in 
the  enemy's  assessment  of  our  readiness 
to  wage  a  conventl(»ial.  limited  war. 

To  reduce  our  naval  shipyards  to  a 
point  of  ineffectiveness  to  meet  any 
emergency  by  imposition  of  any  restric- 
tive formula  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  own  security. 

SZTKNStON    or   ftXMABKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  should  be  highly  con- 
gratulated for  reducing  the  size  of  this 
appropriation  by  almost  (2  billion  for  fis- 
cal 1964. 

Thto  committee  has  demonstrated  that 
while  thto  Nation  will  never  try  to  short- 
change our  Defense  Establishment,  sav- 
ings can  Indeed  be  made.  Two  billion 
dollars  to  an  awful  lot  of  money. 

I  am  siire  the  American  people  will 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  commit- 
tee for  thto  sizable  saving.  I  should  also 
like  to  congratulate  the  committee  for 
its  excellent  report  which  should  give 
all  Americans  a  good  idea  of  how  the 
defense  dollar  is  spent. 

There  to  just  one  shortcoming  which 
concerns  me  about  this  report.  It  is  con- 
spicuously silent  on  two  key  provisions  of 
thto  legislation  which  seriously  affects 
our  Nation's  entire  defense  procurement 
system. 

It  to  my  hope  that  during  thto  next 
year,  thto  committee  will  undertake  a 
study  to  see  how  sections  508  and  523  of 
thto  bill  are  being  admintotered.  Such 
an  investigation  to  necessary.  In  my 
Judgment,  if  we  are  to  heed  the  message 
contained  in  President  Eisenhower's 
farewell  address  when  he  warned  against 
letting  the  military-industrial  complex 
get  out  of  hand. 


Section  508  provides  for  specific  bene- 
fits to  small  business.  The  last  provision 
of  section  523  states  that  none  of  the 
fimds  appropriated  in  thto  act  shall  be 
used  except  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all 
contracts  shall  be  awarded  on  a  formally 
advertised  competitive  bid  basto  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Both  of  these  sections  give  Individual 
contracting  officers  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices tremendous  powers  to  decide  how 
and  where  the  defense  dollar  to  to  be 
spent 

I  am  certain  that  most  contracting  offi- 
cers are  trying  to  do  an  honest  and  intel- 
ligent Job  within  the  procedures  adopted 
by  their  service.  But  it  to  my  hope  that 
during  thto  insuing  year,  we  will  be  able 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  procedures 
adopted  both  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  carrying  out  these  provisions 
of  the  law. 

I  am  confident  that  a  more  Intense 
siu-veillance  over  these  procedures  will 
lead  to  a  more  equitable  dtotrlbution  of 
the  defense  dollar  and  will  help  minoto 
receive  more  defense  contracts.  The 
present  procedures  have  repeatedly  dto- 
criminated  against  Chicago  and  the  Mid- 
west in  getting  a  larger  share  of  the  de- 
fense dollar. 

I  shall  begin  compiling  a  record  of 
these  procedures  under  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  Chicago  Industry  was  short- 
changed. 

It  to  my  hope  to  present  to  thto  com- 
mittee some  startling  examples  of  what 
strongly  points  to  the  fact  that  perhaps 
these  two  provisions  are  not  being  ad- 
mintotered as  they  should  be. 

I  submit  that  the  four  words  "so  far 
as  practicable"  contained  m  the  last  pro- 
vision of  section  523.  have  been  abused 
and  procurement  contracts  have  not  gone 
to  the  lowest  bidder. 

I  further  submit  that  these  four  words 
have  probably  been  more  Instrumental 
in  creating  the  industrial-military  com- 
plex than  any  other  single  factor. 

It  appears  to  me  that  thto  committee 
has  a  responsibility  to  check  out  com- 
pletely the  manner  in  which  defense 
contracts  are  being  negotiated.  Such  an 
Investigation  will  not  only  save  the  tax- 
payers vast  sums  of  money,  but  I  think 
may  very  well  lead  to  a  completely  new 
set  of  rules  when  thto  legtolation  comes 
up  again  in  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  confident  I  shall 
have  s(xne  extremely  interesting  exam- 
ples to  present  to  the  committee  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  It  to  my  hope  that 
as  this  information  to  made  avaitoble  to 
the  committee  and  Congress,  we  will  all 
begin  to  see  why  serious  changes  are 
needed  if  we  are  to  give  all  mdustry  in 
America  an  equal  opportimlty  to  share 
in  the  dtotrlbution  of  the  defense  dollar. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  Ullnoto  to 
receiving  less  than  50  cents  per  capita  of 
the  total  defense  apm-opriation  while 
other  States  receive  anywhere  from  $1.15 
per  capita  to  $3.50  and  $4.  Chicago  to 
the  production  giant  of  the  Midwest  and 
deserves  better  treatment  than  thto.  I 
submit  an  investigation  of  procurement 
procedures  by  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment would  result  in  substantial  savings 
to  the  Government. 
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Mr.  BURKHALTER.    Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  my  good  colleagues  to  search  well 
their  todlvldual  consciences  before  cast- 
ing their  very  important  vote  on  thto  biU 
which  seeks  to  delete  the  $363,700,000 
which  was  authorized  by  thto  very  body 
March  13  for  two  additional  RS-70's  and 
the  necessary  armaments  and  electronic 
systems  to  make  one  plane  fully  opera- 
tional.   We  have  given  the  very  impor- 
tant task  of  maiming  the  various  sophto- 
ticated  weapons  systems  to  men  who  have 
dedicated  their  whole  lives  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  liberties  and  om  free  form 
of  govermnent.    We  ask  them  to  do  thto 
each  and  every  hour  of  the  night  and 
day,  and  yet  today  we  are  asked  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  on  their  voices  when  asked 
to  reinstate  the  RS-70  program  so  as  to 
carry  it  through  to  a  completed  test  pro- 
gram in  order  that  it  might  be  evaluated 
correctly  and  thoroughly  in  the  field  by 
actual  test  rather  than  by  projected  the- 
ory.   The  minds  of  our  various  chiefs  of 
staff  filled  with  the  best  our  Nation  has 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  formal  education 
at  any  one  of  our  great  service  academies 
plus  the  many,  many  years  of  experience 
not  only  in  the  laboratory  of  the  peace- 
time facilities  but  in  the  more  important 
testing  laboratory  of  actual  war  and  its 
subsequent  rigorous  tests  on  man  and 
machme,   are   being   disregarded   com- 
pletely in  this  request  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  appiopriation  bill  for   1964 
which  has  slashed  the  complete  amount 
of  $363,700,000,  earlier  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  88-28. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  the  carefully 
weighed  dectoion  of  these  dedicated  men 
of  our  Armed  Forces  whose  combined 
fact  studying  on  the  necessity  of  the 
continuation  of  the  RS-70  program  has 
totsded  many  thousands  of  man-hours. 
Their  dectoion  was  not  reached  lightly 
or  hurriedly. 

These  dedicated  men  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  RS-70  program  is  necessary 
for  the  best  future  defense  of  our  great 
country.    I  implore,  gentlemen,  that  you 
weigh  the  facts  and  backgrounds  of  thto 
group  Bt&  against  those  m  opposition  to 
this  program  for  future  manned  strategic 
systems.    I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  these  new  and  highly  de- 
veloped modern  weapons  systems.    How- 
ever,  after   gathering   the   information 
which  is  so  important  to  all  of  us  in  this 
legislative  body  before  we  can  cast  an 
informed  vote  on  any  of  these  important 
measures  and  programs,  I  say  unequivo- 
cally  that   in   my   humble   opinion   we 
should  not  cast  our  vote  today  to  approve 
this  partial  abandonment  of  thto  very, 
very  important  program  of  the  RS-70. 
I  urge  the  full  continuation  of  the  orig- 
inal authorization  for  two  additional  RS- 
70  planes  and  the  final  research,  develop- 
ment and  test  of  the  same.     Thto  will 
give  us  the  final  information  we  need  so 
very  much  to  give  us  a  positive  answer 
as  to  what  these  planes  will  enable  us 
to  do  better  for  the  protection  of  peace 
that  we  do  not  know  at  the  present.    I 
ask  that  you  all  join  in  voting  to  restore 
the  full  authorization  voted  on  by  thto 
Congress  earlier  thto  year  for  the  addi- 
tional   funds   to    carry   this   important 
RS-70  program  forward  to  completion. 


T-^     f 


Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  support  thto  appn^riation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Even  though  thto  bill  does  represent 
an  appropriation  of  $47  billion  we  must 
view  the  size  of  thto  bill  in  the  light  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Surely,  no  one  would  want  to  avoid 
taking  any  steps  which  might,  in  any 
way,  contribute  to  our  national  security. 
Cheese  paring  is  out  of  place  when  we 
are  deliberating  the  measures  necessary 
to  meet  the  aggressive  designs  of  the 
Communtot  world. 

There  to  ground  for  sattofaction  in  this 
bill,  however,  since  it  represents  a  re- 
duction of  over  $1.25  billion  under  the 
actual  appropriations  of  1963  and  a  cut 
of  $1.9  billion  of  the  budget  requests. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI,  assures  us  that  these  cuts 
will  not  impair  our  defense  program  In 
any  way,  and  I  am  perfectly  wllimg  to 
accept  thto  assurance. 

With  thto  bill,  we  will  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  our  national  security  and, 
at  the  same  time,  we  will  show  our  re- 
gard for  fiscal  soimdness  by  making 
reasonable  reductions  in  the  burden 
which  we  are  asking  our  citizens  to  bear. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  to  my  understanding  from 
the  newspapers  that  some  board  has 
been  established  by  the  Piesident  whose 
decisions  will  determine  the  future  exist- 
ence of  certahi  military  Installations  in 
the  Nation.  Whether  or  not  discrimina- 
tion to  practiced  will  be  the  only  yard- 
stick. 

I  know  of  no  military  installation 
where  such  to  practiced. 

If  the  future  extotence  of  our  military 
installations  will  hinge  on  a  ruling  from 
such  a  board,  whose  whimsical  notion 
may  determine  there  to  de  facto  discrim- 
ination against  a  minority  group  at  cer- 
tain installations,  then  I  submit  this  to 
the  time  when  the  American  Nation  to 
on  its  way  out. 

It  to  quite  obvious  to  me  that  this  is 
a  policy  designed  and  directed  against 
the  South. 

It  to  incredible  that  thto  administra- 
tion or  any  admlntotratlon  would  hold 
a  cannon  to  the  heart  of  the  economic 
extotence  of  certain  areas  of  our  mili- 
tary structure  under  such  an  obvious 
political  program. 

If  we  are  to  be  told  in  the  future  that 
thto  is  the  way  our  Defense  Department 
will  operate,  then  I  submit  the  Armed 
Service  Committees  of  both  branches  of 
the  Congress  should  take  adequate  steps 
in  future  Department  of  Defense  legtola- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  our  people  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  will  not  be 
plunged  into  submission  by  forces  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  age-old  and  age- 
less traditions  of  the  South. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  10  minutes,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  to  to  be  congratulated  on  thto 
bill.  It  meets  the  situation  as  effectively 
as  possibly  could  be  done  under  the 
circumstances  which  confront  us. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  .  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  to  be  especially  felici- 
tated on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  the  bill  both  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  fioor. 

In  my  opinion,  he  knows  more  about 
the  needs  covered  by  the  bill  than  any- 
body on  the  Hill  or  in  the  Pentagon. 
He  to  an  experienced  parliamentarian, 
a  practical  admlntotrator,  and  an  expert 
diplomat.  He  secures  resvilts  with  the 
least  friction  of  any  man  I  know  and 
that  has  been  particularly  true  of  the 
handUng  of  thto  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  bill  and  the  report 
on  thto  bill  mark  a  new  and  commendable 
development.  When  the  final  draft  was 
before  the  subcommittee,  it  was  realized 
that  its  significance  transcended  that 
of  most  bilto  to  come  before  the  House 
in  thto  session  of  Congress,  In  that  it  to 
in  effect  a  declaration  of  policy  on  na- 
tional defense  and  International  rela- 
tions, and  as  such  will  be  taken  by  the 
world,  by  our  allies  and  by  our  enemies, 
as  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Congress,  the  admlntotratlon,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  course 
to  be  followed  during  the  coming  year 
at  least. 

With  thto  in  view  the  subcommittee 
agi'eed  unanimously  to  report  the  bill 
with  complete  agreement  on  both  sides 
of  the  atole,  and  m  accordance  with  that 
agreement  it  comes  to  the  fioor  with  the 
support  of  every  member  of  the  com- 

Of  course,  no  such  bill  to  entirely 
agreeable  to  everybody,  but  thto  bill  has 
been  so  drafted  as  to  come  as  near  being 
such  a  bill  as  general  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  could  make  it. 
The  entire  committee,  composed  of  ex- 
perienced men,  naturally  of  many  diverse 
opinions  on  minor  features  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  achievement,  present  thto 
bill  for  the  final  consideration  of  the 
House.  They  offer  no  Individual  amend- 
ments and  it  to  hoped  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  accept  it  and  pass  it 
with  the  same  considered  unanimity. 

By  way  of  r6sum6,  the  purpose  to  to 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  Nation  and  insofar  as  thto  legtola- 
tion to  concerned  to  support  th?  position 
he  has  taken  and  which  he  to  taking 
and  which  he  will  take  m  any  emergency 
that  may  arise  in  thto  connection.  It  to 
indicative  of  our  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  our  Military  Establishment  and 
to  to  be  taken  as  a  t<*en  of  our  deter- 
mination to  support  free  government 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CAimoifl 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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son  report  says  on  page  5  of  the  sum- 
mary under  the  title  "Ship  Conversions" : 

since  the  percentage  differentials  are  small 
and  the  adjustments  required  to  establish 
comparability  are  both  large  and  unusual, 
we  can  reach  no  ooncluslon  with  respect  to 
the  relative  costs  of  these  conrerslons. 

The  Anderson  report,  under  "Ship  Re- 
pairs" on  the  same  page,  has  this  to  say: 

We  found  in  our  study  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  establish  reasonably  comparable 
work  performed  on  specific  ships  for  either 
a  total  ship  overhaul  or  specific  work  Items. 

The  Anderson  report  goes  on  to  say  on 
page  7,  under  the  heading  "Ship  Al- 
terations": 

Baaed  on  comparisons  for  149  occurrences 
at  as  different  ship  alterations,  it  ai>pears 
that  there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  naval  and  private  shipyard  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  states  our 
case  very  weU.  We  have  a  definite  and 
important  function  in  our  public  yards. 
We  hope  that  imder  the  new  language 
of  this  bill  the  public  yards  will  continue 
to  thrive  and  even  prosper. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  C(xnmlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  KzoGH.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7179)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  aiding  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  liim  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recMnmendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
ttie  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAE^ER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  410,  nays  1,  not  voting  22,  as 
follows:   ~ 
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AbWtt 

AspOuOl 

Beermann 

Abele 

Auchlncloss 

Belcher 

Abemethy 

Ayres 

Bell 

Adair 

Baker 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Addabbo 

Baldwin 

Bennett.  Mich 

Albert 

Baring 

Berry 

Alger 

Barrett 

Betts 

Anderson 

Barry 

Blstnlk 

Bass 

Boggs 

Arends 

Bates 

Bolton, 

Ashbrook 

Battln 

Prances  P. 

Ashley 

Becker 

Bolton, 

Beckworth 

OUver  P. 

Bonner 

Oreen.Orec. 

Bow 

areen,Pa. 

Brademas 

Griffin 

Bray 

Griffiths 

Brock 

Gross 

Bromwell 

Orover 

Broomfleld 

Outaaer 

Brotzman 

Oumey 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hagan.Oa. 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Haley 

Bruce 

Hall 

Biirke 

Halleck 

Burkhalter 

Halpem 

Burleson 

Hanna 

Burton 

Hansen 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harding 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hardy 

Cabin 

Harris 

Cameron 

Harrison 

Cannon 

Harsha 

Carey 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Casey 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Cederberg 

Healey 

Celler 

Hubert 

Chamberlain 

Hechler 

Chelf 

HemphUl 

Chenoweth 

Henderson 

Clancy 

Herlong 

Clark 

Hoeven 

CUusen, 

Hoffman 

DonH. 

Hollfleld 

Clawaon,  Del 

Holland 

Cleveland 

Horan 

Cohelan 

Horton 

Collier 

Hosmer 

Conte 

Huddleston 

Cooley 

Hull 

Corbett 

Hutchinson 

Corman 

Xchord 

Cramer 

Jarman 

Cunningham 

Jennings 

Curtin 

Jensen 

Daddarlo 

Joelson 

Dague 

Johansen 

Daniels 

Johnson,  Calif 

Davis.  Ga. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jonas 

Dawson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Delaney 

Karsten 

Dent 

Karth 

Denton 

Kastenmeler 

Derounlan 

Kee 

Derwlnskl 

Keith 

Devlne 

KeUy 

Dlggs 

Keogh 

DlngeU 

Kllgore 

Dole 

King,  Calif. 

Donohue 

King.  N.T. 

Dom 

Klrwan 

Dowdy 

Kluczynakl 
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Knox 

DiUskl 

Kornegay 

Duncan 

Kunkel 

Dwyer 

Kyi 

Kdmondson 
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Elliott 

Langen 

XHlswarth 

Lankford 

Everett 

Latta 

Bvlns 
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Pallon 

Lennon 

Partastein 

Leelnskl 

PaseeU 

UbonaU 

Pelghan 

Lindsay 

Plndley 

Lipscomb 

Pinnegan 

Uoyd 

Pino 

Long,  La. 

PlHher 

Long,  Md. 

Plood 

McClory 

Plynt 

Mcculloch 

Pogarty 

McDade 

Pord 

McDoweU 

Poreman 

McPall 

Pountaln 

Mclntlre 

Praser 

McLoskey 

Prellnghuysen    McMillan 

Prledel 

Macdonald 

Pulton,  Pa. 

MacGregor 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Puqtui 

Mahon 

Oallagher 

MaUttard 

Oarmatz 

Marsh 

Gary 

Martin.  Calif. 

Ga  things 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Gavin 

Mathlas 

Glaimo 

Matsunaga 

Gibbons 
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GiU 
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Mills 
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Minish 
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June  26 


Montoya 
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Moorbead 
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Morrts 
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Morton 
Mosher 
Moss' 
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Murphy.  HI. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konakl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patmaa 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

PllUon 

Plmle 

Poff 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rains 

Randan 

Reld.  m. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Re  if  el 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  8.O. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybca 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.T. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 
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Selden 

Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 
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Slbal 

Sickles 
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Slsk 
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Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 
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Staebler 

Stafford 
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1963 

Stephens 

Stlnaon 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 
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Avery 

Boland 

BolUng 
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Brown,  Calif 
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Colmer 

Forrester 


Tuck 
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Utt 

Van  Deerlin 
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Van  Pelt 
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NATS— 1 

Curtis 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hawklns 
Ha3r8 

Jones,  Mo. 
Kllbum 
Martin,  Mass. 
May 

Morrison 
Murphy,  N.T. 


White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wickersham 

WldnaU 

WUllams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Winstead 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Toxmg 
Tounger 
Zablockl 


-22 

O'Brien,  lU. 

Poage 

Rodino 

Roosevelt 

Thomas 

Vinson 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  IllinoU  with  Mr.  KUburn. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

MJr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^__ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request   of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  speak- 
ing on  the  bill  today  may  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  tables 
and  pertinent  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Tlie  dismissal  was  baaed  on  the  voluntary 
motion  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  are  presently 
parties  to  a  similar  s\ilt  brovight  by  the 
NAACP  in  the  District  ot  Columbia.  The 
latter  suit,  however,  does  not  name  congres- 
sional personnel  as  defendants. 

Our  file  in  the  Massachusetts  action  has 
now  been  closed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Douglas, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
(Copies  to  Hon.  WlUlam  H.  Bates,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.;  Hon. 
James  A.  Burke,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Hon.  Laurence  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C.; 
Hon.  Hastings  Keith,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C.;  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Lane,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Hon.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.;  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C;  Hon.  P.  Bradford 
Morse,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC;  Hon. 
Ralph  R.  Roberts,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.) 


Ponca  Creek  and  therefore  is  entitled 
"Lower  Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek 
Compact." 

Due  to  language  of  article  1,  section 
10  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Congress  before  a 
state  may  enter  into  an  agreraaent  or 
compact  with  a  sister  State.  In  1961. 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  this  compact.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  action  was  taken. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  needs 
in  this  area  are  still  existent,  I  will  again 
seek  the  consent  of  Congress  by  the 
introduction  of  this  bill. 


CONTINUING    REDUCTION    OF    EX- 
EMPTION OF  DUTY  ENJOYED  BY 
RETURNING  RESIDENTS 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
conferees  on  the  pait  of  the  House  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (HJR.  6791)  to 
continue  for  2  years  the  existing  reduc- 
tion of  the  exemption  of  duty  enjoyed  by 
returning  residents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


%,- 


DENMAN,  ET  AL.  v.  McCORMACK, 
ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Dbpaktmsnt  or  Jusncc, 
Washington.  June  24, 1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoaMACK. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mk.  Spkakkb:  As  you  are  aware,  this 
Department  had  been  requested  to  represent 
you  and  the  other  Congressmen  and  Houm 
administrative  officials  named  as  defendants 
in  Denman,  et  al.  v.  McCormaek,  et  al.,  civil 
action  No.  62-434-J,  district  of  Massachu- 
setts. On  May  24.  l©es.  an  order  was  entered 
in  the  U.S.  District  Coxirt  for  the  District  ct 
MassachusetU  dismissing  this  suit. 


LOWER      NIOBRARA      RIVER      AND 
PONCA  CREEK  COMPACT 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? "'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BEERMANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  precedent  for  the  for- 
mation of  interstate  compacts  covering 
water  rights.    Quite  recently  our  atten- 
tion was  drawn  by  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  famous  compact  cov- 
ering  the    Colorado   River.     This   and 
other  compacts  have  been  in  effect  for 
many  years.     A  fairly  recent  addition 
to  this  list  was  a  compact  between  the 
States  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  called 
the  Upper  Niobrara  River  compact. 

Since  the  Niobrara  River  continues 
through  much  of  Nebraska  and  empties 
into  the  Missouri  River,  some  questions 
arise  as  to  proper  apportionment  of  the 
waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nio- 
brara. To  accomplish  this  apportion- 
ment a  compact  between  the  States  of 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  has  been 
ratified  by  the  leglslatvures  and  approved 
by  the  Governors  of  both  States.  This 
compact  will  also  cover  the  waters  of 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  RE- 
MAINDER OF  WEEK  AND  WEEK  OP 
JULYl 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  and,  if  he  can  tell  us  some- 
thing about  next  week,  which  of  course 
is  the  Fourth  of  July  week,  we  would 
all  appreciate  it. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman,  may 
I  say  I  had  expressed  the  hope  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  majority  leader, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  program  next 
week,  while  we  would  not  be  in  recess  and 
there  would  be  enough  Members  here  to 
take  care  of  what  might  necessarily  come 
before  the  House,  Members  might  have 
some  assurance  that  they  could  take 
some  time  off  next  week.  I  am  sure 
that  would  be  most  agreeable  to  many  of 
us.  Certainly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  be  here  for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  rather  lengthy  session.  I 
just  want  to  make  this  observation  in 
order  that  on  the  Record  I  might  ex- 
press my  view  and  what  I  am  quite  sure 
is  the  view  on  our  side  as  to  ttie  situa- 
tion. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry,  as  previously  an- 
nounced on  tomorrow  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  will  call  up  a  number  of  bills  the 
numbers  of  which  have  been  published  in 
the  Record.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  will  also  call  up  a 
conference  report,  with  respect  to  the 
filing  of  which  unanimous  consent  was 
obtained  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  will  not  have 
any  further  legislative  business  after  we 
adjourn  tomorrow  until  a  week  from 
Monday.  We  do  not  plan  to  program 
any  legislative  business  for  next  week. 
We  do  expect  to  have  up  important  busi- 
ness immediately  on  returning  a  week 
from  Monday  next.  The  program  will 
be  announced  tomorrow.  The  program 
for  the  week  of  July  8.  wiU  include,  of 
course,  taking  up  the  rule  sending  to 
conference  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill. 
providing  a  rule  is  obtained.    I  say  that 
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beonte  we  do  ex  leet  to  get  a  rule  to- 
morrow, and  we  ea»eet  to  take  that  mat- 
ter up  a  week  f  rombext  Monday  or  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  HAU.ECS.  May  X  say  to  the 
gentleman.  If  he  vill  permit  me  at  this 
point,  that  I  have  talked  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  member  i  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  our  side,  and  they  expect  to  be 
at  the  Roles  Comi  littee  meeting  tomor- 
row to  report  out  i  ^  rule  to  send  that  bill 
to  cootextaace.  Tk  »t,  <rf  course.  Is  on  the 
.  assurance  that  the  matter  will  not  come 
up  until  the  week  after  next,  at  which 
time  we  will  have  i  a  onwrtunity  to  take 
whatever  action  h  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable.  I  mlgh  say.  as  I  am  sure  the 
majority  leader  v  tiderstands,  all  of  us 
are  very  hopeful  hat  the  (deration  of 
the  Export-Impor  Bank  will  not  be  seri- 
ously curtailed  bj  this  sUght  delay  in 
considering  the  cc  of  erence  report. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  :  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  is  also  I  ly  understanding  that 
Members  on  this  s  de  of  the  aisle.  I  think 
geDenliy.  are  anx  dus  to  have  next  week 
off.  In  view  of  t  le  fact  that  we  have 
been  quite  busy — ve  passed  a  very  im- 
portant bm  tod  ly — and  since  it  is 
planned  not  to  piogram  any  legislative 
business  for  next  t  eek  and  in  view  of  the 
further  fact  that  tire  intend  and  expect 
to  finish  such  pro  n*am  as  has  been  an- 
nounced tomorrov  .  I  will  ask  that  when 
the  House  adjourn  s  tomorrow,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  MOndf  y  next. 


ADJOURIfMENT  OVER 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  when  the  House 
,  it  adjoiim  to  meet 


Mr.    AIJ3ERT. 
unanimous  consedt 
adjourns  tomorrow 
on  Monday  next. 

me  SPEAKE31. 
the  request  of  the 
boma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  Okla- 


Is   there   objection 
the  gentleman  from 


LBGI8LAT  VE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  ^  r.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
inKNis  consent  to  laddress  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

Tnxe  SPEAKER, 
to  the  request  ol 
lows? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS,  ifr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  adc  the  ystingiiished  majority 
leader  what  is  betfg  done  about  the  Con- 
the  Private  Calendar. 
It  is  our  intention  to 
that  the  Con^t  Calendar  and  Pri- 
vate Calendar  go  pver  until  Monday  and 
respectively,  and  also 
that  any  suspendbns  that  may  be  in  or- 
der go  over  to  M  mday,  July  8. 


sent  Calendar  anc 
Mr.  AIAERT. 


LEGISLATIVE 
CALENDAR 


P  iOGRAM— CC»?SENT 
A  'XD  SUSPENSIONS 


Mr.   ALBERT 
unanimous  eons^nt 
Calendar  and  an  r 
In  order  on  Mon  lay 
to  Monday^  Jiily  8. 

The  SPEAKEl 
to  the  request  c 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  lobjection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM— PRIVATE 

CALENDAR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  may  go  over  until  a 
week  from  Tuesday,  to  July  9. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that   the   Consent 

suspensions  that  are 
next  may  go  over 


Is  there  objection 
the  gentleman  from 


MEDWAYS  250TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town  of  Medway. 
Mass..  in  my  district  and  I  am  highly 
privileged  and  honored  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  special  reso- 
lution I  am  sponsoring  to  extend  con- 
gratulations and  greetings  to  this  historic 
Massachiisetts  community  on  this  out- 
standing event. 

Actually,  the  history  of  Medway  goes 
further  back  in  time  than  the  250  years  of 
progress  which  are  being  celebrated  this 
-week  with  impressive  exercises.  Medway 
is  located  in  an  area  of  Massachusetts 
which  was  settled  by  pioneer  colonists  in 
the  very  earliest  days  of  American  his- 
tory. In  fact.  Medway  can  trace  its  be- 
ginnings to  1657  and  the  early  establish- 
ments which  grew  up  along  the  Charles 
River  as  the  colonists  sought  fertile  lands 
for  their  crops  and  new  homes  for  their 
families.  First,  it  was  Boston  then  Cam- 
bridge at  the  mouth  of  the  Charles  and 
as  the  population  increased,  new  settle- 
ments advanced  slowly  along  the  river: 
Watertown.  Brookline  and  Dedham  in- 
cluding Needham  and  Medfleld. 

Courageous  bands  of  early  settlers 
carved  out  Medway  from  the  wilderness 
and  today  many  descendants  of  these 
pioneers  still  reside  in  the  community. 
George  Fairbanks  was  the  first  to  settle 
in  the  territory  and  town  records  show 
that  his  descendants  to  the  seventh  gen- 
eration resided  on  the  family  farm. 

These  brave  settlers  helped  to  establish 
a  civilization,  a  tradition,  a  way  of  life, 
and  a  history  which  live  to  this  very 
day  in  the  heritage  which  is  so  for- 
timately  ours. 

These  early  settlers  of  Medway  helped 
to  establish  for  all  America  the  basic 
institutions  of  democratic  government. 
They  helped  to  forge  a  record  of  magnifi- 
cent achievement  that  lives  to  this  day. 
It  Is  therefore  fitting.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  House  take  note  today  of  the 
struggles  and  bitter  sacrifices  of  the  pio- 
neer people  of  Medway  so  that  we  and 
our  posterity  may  benefit  from  the  re- 
markable legacy  of  accomplishment 
these  early  settlers  have  left  us. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  in  these  brief 
remarks  to  recite  in  fxill  the  glorious  his- 
tory of  Medway  and  its  many  distin- 
guished citizens,  but  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some 
of  the  highlights  of  this  progressive  com- 
munity which  I  have  the  great  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Congress. 


Like  most  New  England  communities, 
Medway  was  built  up  by  bitter  sacrifice, 
heavy  toil  wad  superb  courage  in  the  face 
of  obstacles  and  disappointments.  When 
the  embattled  farmers  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  on  April  19,  1775.  spread  the 
alarm  In  their  cry  for  freedom,  Medway 
with  37  men  and  West  Medway  with  36 
men  were  among  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  call  for  aid.  These  minutemen  Im- 
mediately marched  for  Roxbury  for 
service  where  needed. 

Before  peace  was  proclaimed  on  April 
19,  1783,  Medway  had  lost  13  men  in  the 
Revolution  out  of  its  800  population  and 
the  town  was  left  with  a  $30,000  debt 
from  costs  of  the  war.  Medway  lost  52 
of  her  sons  in  the  Civil  War  from  a  pop- 
ulation of  3.600.  In  World  Wars  I  and 
II  and  in  the  Korean  war,  the  men  of 
Medway  fought  gallantly  on  far  battle- 
fronts  all  over  the  world.  Their  patriot- 
ism in  all  these  great  conflicts  was  an 
all-embracing  constantly  felt  resolution 
to  defend,  develop  and  protect  their 
sacred  birthright. 

It  is  from  the  town  of  Medfleld  that 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  on 
October  25,  1713.  set  off  Medway  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Charles  as  a  separate 
township.  At  the  time  of  incorporation, 
Medway  had  a  total  of  9  families  and 
a  population  of  45,  mostly  engaged  In 
farming. 

Located  in  a  territory  originally  be- 
longing to  the  Nipmuck  Indians,  a 
powerful  tribe  holding  what  has  now  be- 
come Worcester  and  Middlesex  Coun- 
ties, Medway  has  grown  from  this  small 
settlement,  often  beset  by  Indian  raids, 
to  the  thriving  and  active  community 
it  is  today  with  about  6,200  people, 
busily  engaged  in  such  manufacturing 
enteiprises  as  the  awl  and  needle  depart- 
ment of  the  giant  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Corp.,  the  Sanford  Mill  b  Textile, 
Veritas  Chemical  Co..  and  others. 

While  primarily  an  agricultural  com- 
munity in  its  early  days,  Medway  gained 
early  fame  for  industrial  enterprises 
which  had  their  beginnings  in  the  town. 
History  shows  that  the  waters  of  Chicken 
Brook  in  West  Medway  about  1825  pow- 
ered the  Duncan  Wright  woolen  mill, 
from  which  grew  the  great  and  prosper- 
ous carpet  shops  of  Lowell  after  the 
transfer  of  this  work  to  that  large  tex- 
tile center. 

Medway  early  in  the  last  century  was 
the  home  of  the  famed  Holbrook  bells. 
The  Holbrook  bell  foimdry,  set  up  in 
Medway  by  Maj.  George  Holbrook. 
claimed  succession  from  Paul  Revere's 
original  bell  foimdry  and  diu-ing  1816- 
25,  the  Medway  bell  enterprise  was  the 
only  one  of  its  kmd  in  the  country.  In 
1880.  the  Holbrook  patents  and  fran- 
chise were  sold  to  a  San  Francisco  group, 
but  during  its  existence  in  Medway  more 
than  11,000  bells  were  cast  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  census  of  Massachusetts  was 
taken  in  Medway  in  1765.  upon  orders  of 
the  general  court,  the  previous  year,  di- 
recting each  town  to  make  a  periodic 
census  of  its  people.  The  Medway  cen- 
sus total  that  year  showed  a  population 
of  785.  A  little  more  than  100  years 
later,  the  1880  census  showed  3.956  resi- 
dents. Today,  about  6.200  reside  in  the 
town. 
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Medway  is  the  birthplace  of  the  au- 
thor. Winiam  T.  Adama»  better  known  aa 
Oliver  Optic,  the  famed  writer  of  boya 
stories.  In  all.  Optic  wrote  more  than 
100  voliunes  and  the  sales  of  his  books 
exceeded  1  million  copies.  Many  have 
become  collectors'  items. 

The  early  founders  of  Medway  were  a 
devout  and  patriotic  people.  They 
placed  theh:  faith  in  theh:  God  and  theh: 
reliance  in  the  devel(q;>ing  strength  of 
their  free  Institutions  and  their  coura- 
geous fellow  citizens.  As  the  little  set- 
tlement grew,  the  people  of  Medway 
zealously  pursued  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  husbandry,  wringing  from  the  rock- 
strewn  soil  a  meager  hard-earned  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families  while 
nurturing  a  wholesome,  loyal,  family  Ufe. 

They  encouraged  learning,  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  diligently  embraced  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  securing  better  leader- 
^p  and  developing  their  meager  re- 
sources. They  practiced  thrift  and  were 
not  confounded  by  grandiose  schemes 
and  etonomic  ventures  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  paternalistic  governments 
of  today. 

By  town  vote  on  May  28, 1783,  Medway 
registered  its  opposition  to  unwise  spend- 
ing in  these  words,  taken  from  the  town 
records: 

We  eameatly  recommend  the  greatest  econ- 
omy and  frugality  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  publick  monies. 


Two  years  earlier,  on  May  30,  1781. 
Medway  instructed  its  representative  to 
the  general  court  to  favor  a  public  ac- 
coimtlng  of  aH  disbursements,  reminding 
him  that  "all  persons  intrusted  with 
public  moneys  be  required  to  accoimt  for 
them." 

Present-day  Medway  has  many  out- 
standing leaders  imbued  with  this  devo- 
tion to  basic  values  and  fundamental 
institutions  in  promoting  the  common 
interest  of  the  town.  I  am  exceedingly 
proud  that  this  great  community  and  its 
leaders  and  its  loyal  people  are  now  part 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to 
serve  in  Washington,  and  I  am  pleased 
indeed  to  pay  deserved  tribute  today  to 
the  civic  spirit  and  patriotic  fervor  of 
this  outstanding  community  and  its  fine 
people.  I  am  highly  privileged  to  hall, 
salute,  and  heartily  congratulate  the 
leaders  and  people  of  this  warm-hearted, 
hard-working,  and  charming  New  Eng- 
land town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  observance  of  its  250th 
anniversary,  Medway  is  holding  an  ela- 
borate program  of  events  which  will 
feature  a  huge  3-hour  parade  this  Satur- 
day, June  29.  Another  anniversary  cele- 
bration highlight  features  a  historical 
pageant  staged  at  Legion  Field  with  a 
large  local  east  In  full  period  costumes 
to  depict  the  growth  and  development 
of  Medway  from  1713  to  the  present 
century. 

This  well-rounded  program  of  anni- 
versary activities  met  with  the  enthused 
and  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  en- 
tire Medway  community  and  many  hours 
of  planning  and  hard  work  have  gone 
into  making  Medways  anniversary  a 
most  memorable  occasion,  "nds  virit 
of  cooperation  and  civie  pride  Is  one  of 
the  great  qualities  of  the  peopie  of  Med- 


way throughout  the  many  generations 
which  have  transpired  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  town.  It  Is  to  these  petHlde. 
from  the  beginning  to  ttie  present,  that 
we  pay  our  tribute  today  for  what  ttKy 
have  d(me  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion down  to  this  very  hour  to  make  this 
town  the  outstanding  progressive  com- 
munity that  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  8p<m- 
sor  in  the  House  the  special  resolution, 
extending  congratulations  and  greetings 
to  Medway  and  its  people  on  their  250th 
anniversary.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion in  the  Comgbxssional  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

H.  B0.  414 
Whereas  the   year   IMS   marks   the   two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anlversary  of  the  in- 
corporati(Hi  of  the  town  of  Medway,  Mas- 
sachusetts; and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  Its  settlement  in 
1667  the  people  of  Medway  have  figured 
conspicuously  In  the  founding,  growth,  and 
defense  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  obeerrance  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Medway  is 
being  celebrated  June  22  through  29.  1903. 
with  Impressive  coimnunlty  ceremonies, 
large  public  gatherings,  and  widespread 
participation  of  Massachusetts  citizens  and 
ylsitors  from  other  States  and  places;  and 
Whereas  Medway  is  a  beautiful  community 
rich  In  historic  interest,  well  known  for  Its 
patriotic  contributions,  noted  for  its  many 
famous  sons  and  daughters  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  msmy  facets  of  American  civiliza- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tlves  extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Medway,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  this  community  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  ftirther  expresses 
Its  appreciation  for  the  splendid  services 
rendered  to  the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of 
Medway  during  the  past  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 


CREDIT  AGAINST  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  FOR  TUrnON  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clancy!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide  a 
credit  against  Federal  income  tax  for 
tuition  paid  by  individuals  to  institutions 
of  higher  education.  This  legislation 
would  also  allow  tax  credit  for  charitable 
contributions  made  by  individuals  and 
corporations  to  colleges  and  universities. 

Tax  relief  proposals  of  this  type  seem 
to  be  at  last  gaining  the  serious  atten- 
tion they  merit.  Numerous  biUs  have 
been  hitroduced  in  the  88th  Congress  to 
provide  assistance  for  higher  education 
through  such  fiscal  devices  as  tax  de- 
ductibility, tax  credit,  or  additional  ex- 
emptions. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  various  ap- 
proaches to  deaUng  with  tiie  problem  of 
rising  educational  costs,  and  in  my  esti- 
mation a  tax  credit  provides  the  soundest 


and  fairest  assistance  to  those  who  are 
financing  these  costs. 

I  believe  the  need  for  such  assistance  is 
clear.  The  rising  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion have  put  a  college  education  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  students  ot  high  abil- 
ity who  are  unable  to  meet  these  ex- 
penses. Others  are  able  to  begin  college 
studies  but  subsequently  find  it  neces- 
sary to  drop  out  tor  flnftrwiai  rcasons. 
This  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  individual; 
it  is  a  loss  to  the  Nation  as  well. 

Admittedly,  this  tax  credit  proposal 
will  not  eliminate  all  the  financial  bur- 
dens of  obtaining  a  college  educati(m. 
It  will,  however.  i»t>vide  an  incentive 
for  remaining  in  scho(d  and  help  mil- 
lions of  parents  provide  a  college  edu- 
cation tat  their  children.  Especially  de- 
serving of  such  relief  are  families  with 
relatively  low  incomes  who  make  many 
sacrifices  to  send  their  children  to  col- 
lege. 

Under  the  proviskms  of  my  bill,  the 
mftx1r""T«  amount  of  credit  allowed  a 
taxpayer  for  tuition  expenses  paid  for  his 
own  education,  that  of  his  spouse  or 
legal  depradentB,  shall  not  exceed  $400 
for  each  individual. 

The  affFigf^n^A  i»x>vided  by  this  bill  Is 
free  from  Federal  control,  both  substan- 
tive and  procedural,  over  educational 
policies.  Moreover,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  administer  the  program.  And  finally, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  public  or 
private  universities  and  colleges. 

In  order  to  adequately  serve  their  ever- 
increasing  enrollments,  this  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  must  continue  to 
expand  their  facilities  and  faculties.  It 
is  well  known  that  tuition  fumirfies  only 
a  fraction  of  a  university's  operating  ex- 
penses. For  financial  assistance,  they 
will  turn  to  their  alumni  and  friends  for 
contributions. 

To  encourage  such  charitable  giving, 
I  have  included  a  provision  ln>  my  bill 
to  allow  tax  credit  for  contributions 
made  by  Individuals  and  corporations  to 
institutions  of  higher  education.  This 
type  of  assistance  is  preferable  to  com- 
prehoisive  Federal  aid  and  is  more  In 
keeping  with  our  traditions. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  pressing 
need  for  legislation  of  this  type.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  88th  Congress  wQl  en- 
courage the  people  of  this  Nation  to  fi- 
nance their  own  educational  system  by 
granting  tax  reUef  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 


CITIZEN'S    WORKSHCM»    ON    CRITI- 

CAL      ISSUES      BY     REPUBUCAN 

CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  SETS  FINE 

EXAMFL£ 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentte- 
man  from  Iowa  IMr.  Schwxh««l1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEXR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcun 
•y^nsconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8CHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  13.  1963.  the  RepobUcan  dtlaen's 
committee  held  a  citHen's  woifcsbop  on 
critical  issues  at  H«rshey.  Pa.  Stimu- 
lating and  fruitful  discussions  were  hdd 
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on  four  nudnjtopie  areas:  Matntalntng 
world  leaderslLip  and  peace,  including 
such  subjects  \  s  devekq;>lng  a  strong  and 
consistent  pol  ey  to  deal  with  Commu- 
nist aggreesii  a.  Cuba;  reestablishing 
strong  ties  wi  h  our  allies;  the  foreign 
aid  program;  our  economic  well-being 
including  tax  i  oUcy.  Government  spend- 
ing and  the  nountlng  national  debt;  a 

program;  urban  conges- 
ti<m:  individuiil  rights,  responsibilities, 
and  moral  vali  les  including  equal  treat- 
ment under  lat  r  for  all  citizens,  the  rising 
incidence  of  crime  and  lack  of  respect 
for  law,  raisizg  the  standards  of  con- 

Ufe;  and  the  Democratic 
political  strate  (y  including  the  Kennedy 
administration  s  campaign  promises  ver- 
sus current  p«  f  ormance,  and  the  use  of 
eontndled  or  1  ibricated  news  as  an  in- 
strument of  PC  itical  power. 

The  discussii  >n  was  led  by  Oen.  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  and  C.  Wrede  Petersmey- 
er.  chairman  ^  the  workshop  commit- 
tee. 

I  hope  thatjthls  fine  example  of  citi^ 
sen  participa  ion  and  education  will 
-serve  as  a  paftem  for  many  programs 

of  a  similar  nature.  The 
American  peodle  have  the  right  and  the 
responsibili^  1  o  be  informed  and  articu- 
late on  ttie  pr  tblems  which  affect  them 
as  individuals  i  nd  as  a  nation. 


COORDINATPSD 
REVIEW 


ask  unanimom 


AND  SYSTEMATIC 
DF  GRANTS-IN-AID 


til.  SCHAD  SBERG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 


consent  that  the  gentle- 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may 


man  from  Nev 

extend  his  re  narks  at  this  point  and 

Include  extran  sous  matter. 

The  SPEAI  £R.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
^IHsconsln? 

There  was  do  objection. 

Mr.  LIND6  LY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Ideased  to  Join  my  distihguished  col- 
leagues, the  ge  ntleman  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  FcDwrAnf]  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  1  ew  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwrxs], 
a  measure  to  establish  a 
coordinated  apd  systematic  review  of 
grants-in-aid. 

Grants-in-aid  have  become  a  perma- 
nent feature  ( f  the  assistance  that  the 
Federal  Govcnment  extends  to  the 
States  and  lo  lal  units  of  government. 
Begun  in  186 1  the  program  has  con- 
tinued to  grow ,  increasing  in  scope  espe- 
cially after  W  >rld  War  n.  In  1961  the 
Advisory  Comoiittee  oa  Inter-Govern- 
mental Relat  ons  estimated  that  the 
valua  of  thesi  grants  for  major  cate- 
gories of  aid  ^  rould  reach  $7.3  billion  in 
1962.  Grants-in-aid  thus  constitute  an 
Increasingly  ilgnlflcant  proportion  of 
State  and  loca  revenues;  in  some  States 
the  proportion  is  well  over  20  percent 

The  grants-in-aid  i»rogram  is  an  ex- 


cellent tool  f  01 
emments,  but 


li 


cooperation  between  gov- 
t  is  also  beset  with  several 
serious  problems.  First,  once  estab- 
lished, the  grapts  tend  to  remain  perma- 
few  years,  the  States  or 
local  governments  count  on  this  revenue 
and  do  not  toluntarily  refuse  it  even 
after  a  grant  a  offlclently  solves  the  prob- 
lem for  wtilcl  it  was  originally  given. 
Second,  granti  -In-ald,  which  remain  un- 


changed In  scope  for  more  than  a  few 
years'  duratl<m,  are  often  no  longer  ap- 
INroprlate  for  the  varying  problems 
which  face  our  local  governments. 

We  must  not  allow  funds  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  be  used  ineffectively ; 
we  must  not  permit  waste.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  Congressman  to  asstire  himself 
that  national  revenues  are  properly  em- 
ployed. 

Therefore,  to  insure  the  effectiveness 
of  grants-in-aid,  to  facilitate  necessary 
revision  and  redirection,  to  permit  the 
termination  of  grants  which  are  no 
longer  required  to  deal  with  problems  for 
which  they  were  first  appropriated.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  establish  a  mandatory  con- 
gressional review  for  future  grants  and 
that  we  make  this  review  periodic  and 
uniform. 

The  bill  includes  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

First.  A  grant  with  no  expiration  date 
which  is  given  to  two  or  more  States  or 
local  governments  will  expire  on  June  30 
of  the  fifth  calendar  year. 

Second.  Appropriate  congressional 
committees  shall  conduct  studies  of 
grants-in-aid  that  have  been  authorized 
for  4  or  more  years  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  continuation  of  the  grants. 
A  committee  will  begin  its  study  during 
the  year  Immediately  preceding  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  grant,  and  it  will 
subnkit  its  report  to  its  respective  House 
not  later  than  90  days  before  that  date. 

At  this  time  may  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]  and 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  DwtebI.  for  their  diligent 
and  most  worthwhile  efforts  in  originat- 
ing this  bill  in  the  Inter-Governmental 
Relations  Subcommittee. 

This  bill  presupposes  no  value  judg- 
ment of  the  grants-in-aid  program.  To 
asstire  that  the  grants  best  serve  their 
piirpose  is  my  only  concern.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  House  will  honor  my  con- 
cern, that  it  will  pass  this  bill. 


FREEMAN  FARM  TOUR 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
22.  last  Saturday,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Orville  Freeman,  announced  he 
was  leaving  Washington,  July  13  for  a 
month-long  toiu-  of  farming  areas  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Po- 
land, and  Yugoslavia.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Department  experts  in  the 
field  of  science,  economics,  and  foreign 
agriculture.  According  to  the  press  an- 
nouncement, the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  party  will  leave  Washington 
and  fly  directly  to  Moscow.  Two  weeks 
of  the  month-long  trip  will  be  spent  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  apparently  the 
balance  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  Soviet 
satellite  countries. 

May  I  observe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
critical  situation  facing  the  American 


wheatgrowers,  and  the  entire  cotton  in- 
dustry here  at  home,  could  better  occupy 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  experts  at  this  time? 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  this  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  agricultural  policy  in 
Communist  countries?  It  is  a  well- 
demonstrated  fact  that  compulsory 
socialized  agriculture — as  found  in 
Russia  and  Commxmist  China — does  not 
compare  favorably  wlUi  the  productivity 
of  a  free  agriculture  such  as  we  are  trying 
to  maintain  in  America.  I  think  we  may 
well  ask  the  question  "What  can  our  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  learn  from  Russia, 
and  the  other  Communist  countries  he 
has  announced  his  intention  of  visiting?" 

Some  who  have  seen  the  notice  of  the 
Freeman  farm  tour  through  Communist- 
bloc  countries  have  been  luikind  enough 
to  ask  if  Secretary  Freeman  could  pos- 
sibly be  trying  to  learn  good  farming 
methods  from  the  Soviets  or  if  he  was 
making  the  trip  to  learn  better  how  to 
go  about  collectivizing  farms,  or  even 
more  unkindly,  how  to  win  farmer  refer- 
endums.  In  view  of  some  of  the  criti- 
cism, it  might  be  well  for  the  Secretary  to 
make  siu*e  proper  attention  is  given  to 
the  cotton  Industry  and  the  American 
wheat  farmers  needs  before  his  July  13 
takeoff  date. 

In  any  event,  I  hope  Mr.  Freeman  will 
see  fit  to  give  a  full  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  his  return. 

Today,  Secretary  Freeman,  according 
to  a  press  story  on  the  wire,  indicated 
that  there  will  be  no  request  for  new 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Is  his  visit  to  Communist  coxintrles  and 
refusal  to  consider  more  moderate  wheat 
legislation,  such  as  some  of  us  have  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  the  Secretary's  way 
of  chastising  farmers  for  their  refusal  to 
accept  his  certificate  wheat  program? 

I  must  say  that  I  am  shocked  at  this 
evidence  of  utter  disregard  for  American 
farmers  displayed  by  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  this  administration. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  just 
returned  from  the  International  Labor 
Organization  Conference  at  Geneva,  I 
have  received  many  inquiries  from  Mem- 
bers as  to  my  observaUons  of  that  Con- 
ference. I  have  requested  one-half  hour 
tomorrow  under  a  special  order  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Members  Just  what  I  saw 
and  to  make  my  recommendations  as  to 
what  I  believe  should  be  done  regarding 
the  International  Labor  Organization  in 
the  future. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR— BUREAU 
OF  E&ffLOYMENT  SECURITY  DE- 
FICIENCY 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consult  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  taUes  and  other 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  a 
few  remarks  yesterday  regarding  a  de- 
ficiency of  funds  to  operate  the  State  em- 
plosnnent  security  offices.  These  re- 
marks, and  a  table  I  placed  in  the 
rkcoks.  appear  on  page  11461. 

Apparently,  at  about  the  same  time  I 
was  making  these  remarks,  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  was  preparing  a 
new  report  on  the  situation.  I  received 
this  report  Just  a  few  hours  ago. 

The  tabular  report  of  the  Binreau  of 
Emplojrment  Security  that  I  placed  in  the 


RxcoRD  yesterday  was  dated  June  18. 
The  r«K)rt  the  Bureau  prepared  yester- 
day indicates  that  the  situation  la  only 
about  half  as  bad.  U  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  continued  betterment  of  the 
situation  between  yestoday  and  the  &aA 
of  the  fiscal  year  at  the  same  rate  as 
prevailed  between  tlie  18th  and  the  25th, 
we  win  have  no  deficit  at  aU.  At  least  it 
seems  rather  obvious  that  the  request  for 
supplemental  f  xmds  that  the  administra- 
tion sent  to  the  House  Just  3  days  ago  is 
already  out  of  date. 

So  that  all  Members  may  know  what 
Is  the  Bureau's  current  assessment  of  the 


tvwm  as.  1068. 

IM- 

AX 


Statbs  ih  Wi 
ASBQDATB    TO    liAorrAac 

ICINIICUM  ISVSL 

Klgbt  states  pnvoae  to  sospcnd  opera- 
tiims,  or  lurlough  employees,  or  Mk  em- 
ployees to  work  without  aararanoe  of  pay 
from  1  to  6  days: 

Iowa:  Ask  employee*  to  moA  without  a»- 
surance  of  pay  (600  employees,  a  to  8  days) ; 
will  pay  If  additional  funds  are  forthcoming. 

Nevada:  Place  106  employees  on  furlough 
for  up  to  8  days;  considering  possibility  of 

SUte  funds.  «  *    « 

New  Jersey:  Cloee  agency  for  from  a  to  8 

days.    Seeking  State  fimds. 
Ohio:    Furloughed  aU  agency  employees 


situation,  and  see  the  Improvement  in     (a,900) ;  asked  employees  to  work  voluntarily 
their  prognosis,  I  will  place  in  the  Rxc- 
o«D  the  report  of  June  18  followed  by  the 
report  of  yesterday,  June  25. 
The  rvptxU  follow: 


Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security-State  fund  ^fi^f'^J^'j^ 
allocation*  from  available  fund*  and  State  estimated  required  staff  adjustments,  June 
18,  1965 


Alabema 

Alaska 

Arttona  E8 

Arlsooa  UI 

CaUfaniUlIIIIIII"l!l~IIIII' 

C<rioredo 

Connecticut  Appeals 

Cotmeetlcat  AgeDer 

DaI&wwb  -  »-  ..*•—>«' 

Dtetrict  of  cSuinWa  ESl.-III 

District  of  ColombU  01 

Florida 

Oecrda 

Guam 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Dlinota _ — 

Indiana 

Io«a 

Kansas 

Kentudcy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasEachosetta 

Mtdiigaii. 

MlnuBSOta 

Mil 

Mi! 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampabire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mezieo .~ 

New  York 

North  CaroUna. 

North  DakoU  E8 

North  Dakota  UL 

Ohio .i 

Oklahoma 

Orecoa 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico — 

Rhode  bland  Agency 

Rhode  Island  Treasory 

South  CaroUna .— . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virtinia. , — 

Vlnrtn  Islands 

WashlngtOD... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. -- 

Wyoming - 


State 
estimated 
defldency  ■ 


sat,  000 


M,ooe 

30,000 


Penonnel  redaction  reqoired 
to  abaorb  defkciU 


Number 


7SB 


*  800, 000 

i,"4o6' 


w.ooo 

•6,000 


Diffatim 


I  week.* 


».ooe 


80, 8M 
73,004 
85,000 
30.000 
1«5,000 
70.000 


88,000 

'iTorioo' 

"'47^«i6" 

SI,  on 

lOiOOO 

"»,"66o" 

000 

270,000 

15,000 

013,000 


i.aoo 

708 


515 
180 


387 


Sift 


E 


44 


273.000 
70.000 

288,000 

40,200 

4,000 

1.400 

88.000 


1,804 

06 

3,540 


Total. 


54,000 
82,000 
43,600 
14,000 
24,500 


73,780 
'm.'820 


2,702 
800 
700 

1,«82 

330 


881 


Sffi 

405 

1S6 

86 


1,000 


2  weeks.* 
Iweek.* 


Iweek.* 
Do. 

2  weeks.* 

Iweek* 
2  weeks 


D«.« 

Do. 
Do. 


6  days.* 
2week8.« 
2dey>. 
Mdaya. 

2  weeks.* 


7to8dayB.* 

Iweek* 

2  weeks. 
1  week. 

Do. 

3  days. 


4.000,868 


18,684 


)  Estimates  received  by  wire  Itam  individual  States  as  of  June  IS,  IMS. 
»  Entire  agency  most  be  closed.  ^.^  »  . 

*  Bureau  estimate  (no  wire  received  from  State). 

♦  Layoff  ineffective  as  leave  most  be  paid. 
'  2  weeks'  notice  required. 

•  Civil  service  will  not  permit  layoff. 


with  chance  of  pay  if  additional  funds  are 
forthcoming;  considering  poeslbUity  of  State 
funds. 
Oregon:    Furlough   700  employees  for   1 

day. 

Puerto  Blco:  Furlough  360  cB^oyees  for 

2  days.  

South  Carolina:  Furloiifl^  560  employees 
for  1  day  ■»»*<  ask  them  to  work  voluntarily. 

Washington:  Furlough  1,000  em.ployees  for 
1  day. 

8tz  State  agencies  hare  deflctts  whleh  they 
currently  have  not  devel^Md  plaas  to 
handle:  Arinma,  Louisiana.  New  York.  Okla- 
homa. Pennsylvania,  and  Bhode  Island. 

Eteren  States  will  arrange  for  the  use  of 
State  funds:  CaUfomia,  Florida,  Georgia. 
Hawaii,  minols,  Indiana,  KentuAy,  New 
Mtaioo.  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Utah. 


AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

ASSOCIATION  AWARDS 
Mr.   ARENDS.    Mr.   Speaker.  I   adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
remarks,    and    to    include    two    diort 

editorials.       ^ 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minols? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  congratulations  at  this  time 
to  four  of  our  outstanding  staff  mem- 
bers— "the  unsung  heroes**  of  the  Con- 
gress—who have  been  named  recipients 
of  the  first  Congressional  Staff  Fellow- 
ship Awards  offered  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

Sheeted  on  June  3  by  the  House-Senate 
advisory  committee  of  whidi  I  am  a 
member,  the  four  winners  now  are  plan- 
ning courses  of  study  for  the  coming 
academic  year  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  their  ch(^ce. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  program 
is  designed  to  ben^t  both  the  individual 
^Tinners  and  the  members  or  committees 
which  they  serve.  The  benefits  for  the 
winners,  it  seems  to  me,  are  readily  ap- 
parent. By  spokling  from  6  months  to 
1  year  in  pursuing  studies  related  to  their 
professional  responsibilities,  by  delving 
into  public  problems  which  have  con- 
cerned them  over  the  years,  sbnply  by 
getting  away  temporarily  from  the  day- 
to-day  pressures  of  their  congressional 
dutiea.  these  award  winners  are  enhanc- 
ing their  future  career  proepects  in  the 
public  service. 

While  the  benefits  of  this  program  to 
the  Congress  as  an  Institution  are  per- 
h«w  not  equally  ai^iarent.  they  are  no 
lessreaL  As  I  see  It^  the  "payoff."  if  you 
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will,  to  Congra  8  lies  in  the  program's  im- 
idteftUons  for  tbe  development  of  the 
staff  cystcm  llaelf .  I  believe  that  moet 
of  us  would  agree  that  the  prospect  for 
Congress  Is  fcr  an  ever  deepening  in- 
volvement in  t  le  new  policy  areas— ^nlll- 
tary  strategy  f  nd  defense  spending,  for- 
eign affairs,  si  ace  and  science  policy,  to 
name  several.  Considering  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  involved  in  these 
and  other  poll  :y  areas.  I  feel  that  Con- 
gress— ^if  we  are  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  make  intell  gent  choices  between  pol- 
icy alternative  i — must  have  at  its  com- 
mand the  bet  ;-trained  staff  personnel, 
the  most  knon  ledgable  experts  available 
in  the  various  substantive  fields. 

I  feel  that  tt  e  staff  fellowship  program 
serves  this  literest.  by  providing  our 
staff  members  lie  same  kind  of  inservloe 
trahitng  (h>po  rtunlties  that  have  been 
available  to  e::ecutive  branch  personnel 
for  several  yiars  and  by  encouraging 
therefaiy  the  liirther  development  of  a 
permanent  sta  I  system  made  up  of  high- 
ly trained  pro:  esslonals. 

It  is  my  und  srstandlng  that  the  associ- 
ation soon  will  announce  the  competition 
for  tile  1964-6  \  awards.  I  am  sure  that 
other  member  i  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee—Mr. Bogg  (,  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Hum- 
piurey.  of  Mlinesota.  Mr.  Kuchel.  of 
-California,  Pisf.  Charies  Hyneman  of 
Indiana  Unive  rsity,  and  Claude  E.  Haw- 
ley,  of  Washin  rton,  D.C. — ^woiild  want  to 
Join  me  in  uri  ing  Members  to  call  this 
program  to  tie  attention  of  staff  per- 
sonnel with  w  tom  they  are  associated. 

I  also  feel  si  re  that  the  other  members 
of  the  advisor  committee,  as  well  as  my 
eoUeagues  in  wth  Houses,  would  want 
'to  be  lnclude<  In  the  extending  of  con- 
gratulations U I  tlie  four  recipients  of  the 
1963-64  awan  s.    Tliey  are: 

Aim  Coopei  Penning,  administrative 
assistant  to  I  epresentatlve  Maktha  W. 
OaimTHS,  of  Michigan; 

Douglas  Go:  don  DahUn,  staff  attorney, 
lOlitary  Open  tions  EluboHnmittee  of  the 
House  Commi  tee  on  Government  Oi;>er- 
ations; 

Tieonlrias  R«  Itfi  Mecham.  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Wallacx  F. 
BnnrBTT.  of  I  tah;  and 

nands  C.  I  osenberger.  staff  member. 
Senate  Comm  ttee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
eounsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries 

Mr.  Speakei  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  wi(h  my  ranarks  two  news- 
paper artldea  on  this  program.  The 
first,  from  R<ri  I  Call  here  in  Washingt<m. 
describes  in  s(  me  detail  tbe  study  plans 
of  the  four  wli  ners;  the  8ec<Hid.  from  the 
Times  in  Florida,  contains 
a  fine  analys  s  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  sta  f  fellowship  program  and 
tlie  function^  of  congressional  ste^ff 
careerists 

\Vnm  iloU  CaU.  June  5. 1983) 
Hnx  SMTiomB  Rbap  Awabos 


Hm  first  f ou 
new  program  t< 
Btaff  syatein   oi 
today   by    tbe 
Aaaodation. 

Staffers  wbo 
tbe  congreflBlodal 
and  tbdr  tenti  tlTe 

Leonldas  Balpb 
tlve  aadstant 


winners  of  fellowsblp  in  a 

strengtben  tbe  prafes8l<nial 

Congress  were  announced 

American    Political   Science 


ifBcelved  1983-04  awards  under 

staff  fellowsblp  program. 

university  ebolces,  are: 

Iie<^am,  35,  admlnlstra- 

Senator  Waixacs  F. 


TKwn,  Bepubllcan.  at  Utab.  One-year  fel- 
lowship to  be  applied  in  study  at  tbe 
Oraduats  School  of  Public  Administration, 
Harvard  XTnlverslty.    Stipend,  $14,000. 

Douglas  Gordon  Dablln.  83,  staff  attorney. 
Military  Opo^Uons  Subcommittee  of  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. Slz-montb  fellowsblp.  Harvard  Law 
School.    Stipend.  $8,000. 

Ann  Cooper  Penning.  41.  administrative 
assistant  to  Representative  Mastsa  W.  Okot- 
rrBs,  Democrat,  of  Michigan.  Slx-montb 
fellowship,  Liondon  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  London,  England.  Stipend, 
$7,000. 

Francis  C.  Rosenberger,  48,  staff  member. 
Senate  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary,  and 
counsel  to  Subconunlttee  on  National  Peni- 
tentiaries. Slx-montb  fellowship.  Institute 
of  Criminology,  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land.   Stipend,  $7,000. 

Tbe  program  announced  last  January  27, 
is  supported  by  a  $828,000  Ford  Foiindation 
grant.  Under  its  terms  the  association  may 
each  year  award  up  to  12  fellowships — 6  for 
a  full  year  and  6  for  8  months  of  study — to 
any  House  or  Senate  office  or  committee  pro- 
fessional employee. 

Winners  were  selected  by  a  bipartisan 
Hoiise-Senate  Advisory  Committee  composed 
of  Senators  Hubert  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota  and  Thomas  Kuchel,  Republican, 
of  California;  Representatives  Leslie  Arends, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  and  Hale  Boggs,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Louisiana;  Claude  Hawley,  chair- 
man of  tbe  board  of  American  Growth  In- 
vestment Co.,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Charles 
Hyneman,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Indiana  University. 

(From   the   St.   Petersburg  Times,   June   9, 

1983] 
CoNcazssioNAi  Statt  Mkmbsbs:  thx  Unsuno 

HSBOSS  ON  CaPTTAI.  HOX 

(By  Henrietta  and  Nelson  Poynter) 

Modem  life,  politics  and  technology  re- 
quire all  branches  of  government  to  have  a 
corps  of  experts  and  braintrusters,  like  those 
In  other  large  private  and  cooperative  enter- 
prises in  labor  and  Industry.  Congress  is  no 
exception. 

These  careerists  function  regardless  of 
which  pfu^y  is  in  power.  Their  role  Is  vital 
although  they  seldom  make  headlines. 

Even  In  a  small  enterprise  of  a  few 
btindred  employees,  "commxuilcatlons"  has 
become  a  watchword.  Aggressive  steps  are 
taken  to  try  to  Inform  workers  in  one  depart- 
ment what  their  fellow  workers  are  dealing 
with  on  the  other  side  of  a  partition — and 
to  keep  both  up  to  date  on  new  develop- 
ments. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association 
has  evolved  a  program  imder  which  experts 
in  both  administrative  and  congressional 
offices  can  get  some  grasp  of  each  others' 
problems,  and  then  take  fellowships  to 
sharpen  up  their  knowledge  In  their  special- 
ized fields. 

Congressmen  have  a  preposterous  amount 
of  bcHnework  to  master.  But  they  still  must 
rely  on  trained  researchers  and  assistants 
who  can  concentrate  on  specific  areas  of 
legislation. 

For  example,  Wilbus  Mnxs,  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Hubzxt  HnicPHxrr,  of 
Minnesota,  are  national  authorities  on  public 
finance — but  they  still  rely  heavily  on  pro- 
fessional staffs  In  this  field. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said.  "Congress  in 
session  is  Congress  on  public  display.  Con- 
gress In  c<»nmlttee  is  Congress  at  work." 

But  Wilson  could  not  have  envisaged  how 
the  loful  has  Increased  and  how  much  more 
technically  difficult  It  Is  today  than  in  his 
time.  Committees  cover  such  a  wide  field 
that  they  have  to  be  divided  into  all  varieties 
of  special  and  subcommittees.    To  give  you 


an   idea   of   this,  here  Is  a  list  of  tbe   14 
sections  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 

Constitutional  Amendments;  Federal  Char- 
ters, Holidays  and  Celebrations;  Immigration 
and  Naturalization;  Improvements  In  Judi- 
cial Machinery;  National  Penitentiaries;  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks  and  Copyrights;  Revision 
and  Codification;  Antitrust  and  Monopoly; 
Constitutional  Rights;  Administrative  Prac- 
tices and  Procedure;  Internal  Security;  Refu- 
geoe  and  Escapees;  Trading  With  the  Enemy; 
and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

All  this  on  a  c(»nmlttee  which  Is  not  faced 
with  the  constant  changes  in  policy  and 
technology  with  which  such  committees  as 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  Atomic 
Energy  and  Armed  Services  must  deal.  All 
of  them  have,  today,  large  professional  staffs 
of  dedicated  people  who  advise  the  Congress- 
men on  the  latest  developments,  and  study 
complicated  documents  for  committee  re- 
ports and  bearings  on  which  legislation  is 
based.  They  are  tbe  unsimg.  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  on  whom  we  must  depend  to  pro- 
vide the  checks  and  balances  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

Some  committee  chairmen  still  keep  czar- 
ist  control  and'^vse  their  staffs  for  personal 
patronage.  RepubUcans  have  been  raising 
a  ruckus  about  this  In  their  demand  for 
minority  staffs.  But  In  many  key  commit- 
tees such  as  Senate  Foreign  Relations  the 
professional  experts  have  remained  over  the 
years,  despite  changes  In  political  control. 

Some  Congressmen  delegate  too  much 
authority  to  their  aides.  An  illustration  oc- 
curred only  the  other  day  during  a  Senate 
hearing,  when  no  Republicans  were  present. 
The  minority  counsel  simply  took  their  place 
in  questioning  witnesses,  as  though  he  were 
an  elected  official. 

But  such  abiises  are  minor  compared  to  the 
system  of  expertise  developed  in  Congress — 
a  system  which  Is  now  spreading  to  such 
State  and  local  groups  as  the  legislative 
council  at  Tallahassee  and  the  service  and 
information  center  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Tbe  growing  need  was  recognized  in  the 
announcement  last  week  of  the  first  con- 
gressional staff  fellowships,  awarded  by  the 
American  Ptditlcal  Science  Association.  The 
winners  were  selected  by  a  bipartisan  House- 
Senate  advisory  conunlttee  aided  by  an 
investment  economist  and  a  professor. 

Tbe  four  winners  and  their  varied  fields 
llliistrate.  In  themselves,  the  nonscientific 
demands  for  greater  knowledge.  An  admin- 
istrative aide  to  a  Senator  will  take  public 
administration  courses  at  Harvard.  A  staff 
attorney  on  a  House  committee  will  attend 
Harvard  Law  School.  An  administrative 
assistant  to  a  Representative  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  go  to  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  And  a  counsel  to  a 
Senate  subcommittee  on  penitentiaries  will 
study  at  Cambridge  University  Institute  of 
Criminology. 

Backed  by  funds  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, this  new  fellowship  program  is  opencto 
all  congressional  staffers  "to  improve  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  administrators  and 
researchers,  encouraging  thereby  the  fiutber 
development  of  a  permanent  and  highly  pro- 
fessional staff  made  up  of  the  moet  expert 
and  well  educated  personnel." 

Considering  the  growing  niunber  of  Con- 
gressman who  started  their  careers  as  assist- 
ants on  Capitol  Hill,  this  program  sho\ild 
not  only  give  Congress  and  the  country  more 
solid  and  less  partisan  government,  but  also 
provide  future  candidates  who  know  why 
they  want  to  run  for  office — and  what  to  do 
when  they  win. 


LANGLADE  COUNTY  PROMOTES 
JUNE  DAIRY  MONTH 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
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marks,  and  to  include  a  letter  from  the 
Antlgo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recog- 
nition of  June  Dairy  Month  representa- 
tives of  Langlade  Coimty  cooperating 
with  the  Antlgo  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  made  this  Wisconsin  cheese 
available  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  On  be- 
half of  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  area 
I  present  this  wonderful  Wisconsin  Ched- 
dar cheese  made  In  the  shape  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  our  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable John  McCormack  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  shaded  area  represents 
Langlade  County  In  which  Antlgo  Is 
located. 

Dairy  foods  are  nature's  most  perfect 
food  and  as  the  Representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  congressional  district  pro- 
ducing more  milk  and  cheese  than  in 
other  districts  in  this  House,  I  am  proud 
to  present  this  gift  to  our  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  June  21.  1963,  from  repre- 
sentatives of  Langlade  County: 

Antioo  AaxA  Cbambks  or  Commescx. 

Antigo.  Wis..  June  21. 1963. 
Congressman  BSelvin  R.  Laud, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

DBAK  CoNcazssMAN  Laou):  In  recognition 
of  June  Dairy  Month,  we  the  undersigned 
representatives  of  Langlade  County  wish  to 
present  you  with  this  gift  qf  Wisconsin 
(dieese.  Tbe  dairy  Industry  of  Langlade 
County  has  contributed  over  $8  million  to 
our  local  economy.  This  Is  significant  evi- 
dence of  how  much  the  dairy  Industry  means 
to  our  county  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

We  desire  that  you  Join  with  vm  for  the 
recognition  of  the  dairy  Industry  during  Na- 
tional June  Dairy  Month,  and  that  you  re- 
serve a  special  place  In  yoxir  heart  for  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  during  the  time  of 
controversy  and  decision  concerning  legisla- 
tion governing  the  backbone  of  our  dairy 
industry.  Dairy  foods  are  nature's  most  per- 
fect food,  and  we  In  Langlade  County  and 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  most  fwtunate 
to  be  able  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  of 
dairy  foods  for  tbe  national  consumption. 

We  wish  that  you  not  only  recognize  the 
dairy  Industry  during  the  month  of  June, 
but  Include  the  12  calendar  months  of  the 

year. 

Waltek  Dixbcxs, 
Chairman.  Langlade  County  Board. 
ROBxar  J.  Pbbz, 
3f  ayor.  City  of  Antigo. 
LaVxrn  Olbcm, 
Chairman.  June  Dairy  Month. 
John  R.  Kkiha, 
President,   Antigo   Area   Chamber   of 
Commerce. 


THE   SALINE  WATER   CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  on  the  floor  of  the 


House  I  expressed  considerable  dissatis- 
faction with  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  I  believe  the  com- 
ments I  made  at  that  time  are  still 
valid.  However,  I  wish  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  oi)era- 
tion  of  one  office  within  our  civil  service 
which  has  a  record  of  achievement  so 
outstanding  that  it  is  worthy  of  study 
by  this  honorable  House. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
its  Director,  Charles  P.  MacGowan.  this 
office  has  made  tremendous  strides  in 
solving  the  problem  of  converting  salt 
water  from  the  ocean  and  sea  to  fresh 
water  for  domestic  consumption. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  final  solution  to  the  water  shortage 
in  the  western  United  States  lies  in  the 
saline  water  conversion  process.  Only 
by  drawing  from  the  unlimited  reservoir 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  California  be 
able  to  fully  meet  its  water  demands. 

The  importance  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  can  be  understood  by  all.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  for  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence  this  office  was  re- 
quired to  operate  on  an  annual  budget 
less  than  that  granted  to  the  Washington 
Zoo.  Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
dition has  been  remedied  and  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  the  President 
stated  to  be  "more  important  than  plac- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon"  is  now  receiv- 
ing more  favorable  attention  from  the 
Congress. 

The  OSW  was  created  in  1952  after 
authorizing  legislation  sponsored  by  U.S. 
Senator  Clair  Engli,  then  a  Member  of 
this  House,  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  program  was  expanded  in 
1955  and  again  in  1961  when  PubUc  Law 
87-295 — the  Anderson- Aspinall  Act— was 
enacted.  Presently,  the  office  is  engaged 
in  an  accelerated  program  of  basic  and 
applied  research  that  will  take  It  through 
fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  is  a  most 
imusual  division  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. An  authorization  of  $10  million 
was  given  to  this  office  in  1958  for  the 
building  of  not  less  than  five  demonstra- 
tion plants.  Five  plants  are  now  oper- 
ating or  soon  will  be  operating,  and  the 
total  cost  will  amount  to  only  about  $5^2 
milUon.  A  saving  to  the  taxpayer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  almost  45  percent.  Here  is 
a  lesson  that  all  branches  our  our  Gov- 
ernment should  closely  study. 

The  OSW  is  not  only  saving  taxpayer 
funds  on  construction  costs.  The  dem- 
onstration plants  are  producing  more 
fresh  water  than  anticipated,  and  over- 
all costs  of  operating  the  plants  are  being 
reduced. 

As  a  Califomian,  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  demonstration  plant  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.  This  plant  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  operate  at  tempera- 
tures of  190*  to  200*  Fahrenheit  and  to 
produce  1  million  gallons  of  fresh  water 
per  day.  Heat  plays  an  important  role 
In  the  conversion  process  at  this  plant, 
and  engineering  research  has  made  it 
possible  to  boost  the  heat  factor  to  250" 
Fahrenheit  and  thereby  increase  the 
fresh  water  output  to  1,400,000  gallons 


per  day.  The  40-percent  increase  in 
daily  volume  was  ^achieved  with  very 
little  added  financial  cost,  and  is  a  great 
benefit  to  the  San  Diego  area  water 
supply. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speakei*,  here  is  a  division 
of  Government  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. An  office  that  can  build  five  plants 
for  only  55  percent  of  the  authorized 
cost,  and  can  produce  40  percent  more 
volume  of  finished  product  at  only  a 
slight  increase  in  the  originally  esti- 
mated cost. 

The  OSW  wishes  to  build  a  larger  pro- 
duction plant  in  the  near  future.  The 
dedicated  engineers  and  research  work- 
ers of  OSW  believe  they  are  now  ready 
to  take  a  major  step  forward.  The  1 
million  gallon  per  day  plants  are  serv- 
ing their  purpose  well,  and  the  stage  is 
set  for  a  new  phase  in  the  conversion  of 
salt  water. 


Later  in  this  session  the  Congress  will 
be  a^ed  to  approve  the  construction  of 
a  much  larger  conversion  facility.  I 
trust  my  colleagues  will  speedily  agree 
to  this  project.  Nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Western  States  than  an 
ample  suiH)ly  of  fresh  water. 

The  cost  of  converting  salt  and  brack- 
ish water  has  been  reduced  400  percent 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  OSW  is  re- 
sponsible in  large  measiu^  for  this 
achievement.  More  reductions  in  cost 
can  be  expected  in  the  future,  and  it  Is 
now  feasible  to  predict  that  the  cost  of 
converted  water  will  eventually  be  the 
same,  or  less,  than  water  from  other 
sources.  OSW  engineers  have  much  of 
the  know-how.  All  that  will  be  needed 
is  an  ample  supply  of  low  cost  fuel  and 
this  can  be  made  available  if  Congress 
desires  to  act. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
James  K.  Can*,  for  his  support  and 
leadership  of  the  conversion  program. 
Under  Secretary  Carr.  and  Director  Mac- 
Gowen.  have  a  maximum  staff  of  51  peo- 
ple in  the  Office  of  Saline  Wat«-,  I  think 
it  can  safely  be  said  that  rarely  do  the 
people  of  this  country  obtain  such  high 
service  for  so  little  cost.  Full  credit  Is 
due  to  all  those  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  trust  the  Congress  will  heed 
future  requests  from  this  Office  with  an 
attentive  ear. 


NEA     VERSUS     SCHOOL    BOARDS- 
PART  n 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  lylr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  yes- 
terday. I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  effort  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  to  move  into  the  last 
area  of  traditional  local  control,  that  of 
school  board  responsibility  for  local  edu- 
cation. I  wish  to  add  one  basic  docu- 
ment to  those  which  were  cited  at  length. 
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ct  professional  negotlaUons: 
Proeoduras  are  not  subject  to  labor  prece- 
dent:  aU  members  of  the  profeeslon  may  par- 
tldpate;  makes  use  of  piofesilonsl  channels; 
prevents  fragmentation  of  classroom  teachers 
mto  several  gnmps;  e«.  secondary.  Kngllsh. 
etc.;  uses  appeal  procedures  through  educa- 
tional channels. 

Collective  bargaining:  A  method,  nar- 
rowly prescribed  by  law  and  precedents, 
whereby  management  and  organized  labor 
seek  to  reach  agreement  on  welfare  matters, 
such  as  wages  and  fringe  benefits.  Impasses 
are  reeolved  by  reference  to  preecrlbed  labcv 
boards  and  other  agencies  where  traditional 
labor  mediation  procedures  ere  followed. 

Sanction:  A  disciplinary  action  to  be  ap- 
plied against  an  individual,  a  group,  an 
agency,  or  a  community.  Sanctions  Include 
censure,  suspension,  or  expulsion  of  a  mem- 
ber; disaffiliation  of  a  local  association:  the 
iiwprMdtig  of  a  deterrent  between  the  profes- 
sion and  a  board  of  education  or  a  com- 
munity. 

Autonomy:  The  right  to  noanage  one's 
own  professional  concerns,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  which  attends  that 
Tight. 

Formalise:  Tb  make  official  by  written 
agreement. 

Impasse:  Persistent  disagreement 

Profession:  An  Independent  and  self- 
dlrectlng  occupational  group  which  possesses 
the  unique  knowledges,  skills,  techniques, 
ethics,  and  attitudes  necessary  for  practicing 
the  profession's  functions. 

Profeeslonal  association:  An  Independent 
organisation  of  members  of  a  profeeslon 
which  Is  not  affiliated  with  any  one  segment 
of  the  population  and  which,  under  Its  own 
leadership,  advances  the  Interests  of  the  pro- 
fession and  those  that  It  serves. 

Teachers,  teaching  profession,  teachers  as- 
sociation: All  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession— classroom  teachers,  supervisors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  specialists. 

3.   TRX   ITKXO 

■^t  is  imperative  that  classroom  teachers 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  under  their 
leadership  aU  the  pros  and  eons  of  any  aetku 
which  wlU  affect  them  professlonaUy."  Rita 
C.  Jaooby.  NBA-DCT  presldoit. 

NSA  resolutkm.  1962,  said  two  things: 
"Professional  education  associations  have 
the  right  to  participate  with  hoards  of  edu- 
cation in  decisionmaking.  Procedures  to 
effect  this  right  mxist  be  through  educational 
channels  and  not  labor  channels." 

It  la  a  basic  professional  thesis  that  class- 
room teachers  in  the  schools  of  America 
should  have  a  stronger  voice  in  negotiations 
designed  to  Improve  their  professional  status 
and  economic  welfare. 

Teachers  are  entitied  to  certi^n  rights  and 
privileges  already  enjoyed  by  many  other 
profeeslonal  persons,  including:  The  right 
to  Join  (or  not  Join)  organisations  of 
their  own  choosing,  the  privilege  to  be  heard 
by  their  employer  and  other  appropriate  au- 
thorities, the  right  to  i4>peal  unfavorable 
decisions  or  lack  of  official  action. 

The  problem  of  negotiations  must  be 
placed  in  the  context  of  the  true  meaning 
of  professional  autonomy. 

Profeeslonal  negotiation  rights  cannot  uni- 
laterally be  resolved  into  being.  As  leaders 
In  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  have  to 
esUUlsh  these  rights. 

Machinery  for  professional  negotiations 
is  necessary  because  unilateral  decision  falls 
short  of  the  stimulative  power  of  involve- 
ment. 

Active  and  complete  participation  in  pol- 
icy making  will  lead  to  the  assumption  of 
greater  responsibility  for  making  the  adopted 
pontes  work  and.  consequentiy,  wUl  result 
In  higher  levels  of  productivity  on  the  part 
of  the  Individual  teai^ers. 

If  means  are  not  q>elled  out  establishing 
the  professional  process,  then  sooner  or  later 
each  school  board  will  have  thrust  upon  it 


machinery,  techniques,  and  legal  precedents 
set  up  to  solve  problems  In  private  Industry. 
These  are  not  designed  for,  nor  can  they 
solve  problems  of  the  nonprofit  public 
schools. 

Unless  legal  recognition  is  given  to  the 
professional  approach.  It  will  be  destroyed 
by  erosion. 

4.   LBCAX.  FACia      '  ' 

The  considerable  legal  responsibility  as 
delegated  by  State  law  for  local  school  poli- 
cies rests  with  the  local  school  board. 

Teachers  have  a  right  to  form  and  Join 
professional  organizations  of  their  choice,  or 
not  to  Join  if  this  is  their  decision. 

Courts  have  not  upheld  the  doeed  or  union 
shop  per  se  In  public  employment. 

Judicial  view  at  preeent  is  that  public 
employees  may  not  strike. 

A  recent  Presidential  Executive  order  (or 
directive)  spells  out  the  rights  and  pro- 
cedures of  Federal  employers  to  participate 
in  the  determination  of  conditions  under 
wlilch  they  are  to  work,  without  the  right 
to  strike. 

8.  LOCSL  ASSOCIATION  ACTION 

Professional  negotiations  Include  all  thoee 
considerations  which  Influence  the  achieving 
of  a  climate  vrtiere  the  competent  teacher 
can  perform  the  best  possible  professional 
services  for  his  pupils.  This  would  include 
negotiations  regarding  personnel  policies, 
working  conditions,  fringe  or  nonwage  bene- 
fits, salaries,  employment  standards.  Inserv- 
ice  education  of  personnel,  class  size,  teacher 
turnover,  conununlcatloos  within  the  school 
system,  curriculum  planning,  and  teaching 
methods. 

There  should  be  a  written  agreement  speci- 
fying the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  both 
the  local  association  and  the  school  board 
dxning  the  process  of  negotiation,  m  com- 
munities where  friendly  relations  now  exist, 
written  procedures  should  be  adopted  In 
order  to  preserve  thoee  friendly  relations.  In 
communities  where  this  kind  of  relationship 
has  not  been  developed,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  work  out  a  method  for  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  be  aware  that 
the  local  aasodatton  can  at  the  present  time 
approach  the  superintendent  and  the  school 
board  if  a  concern  becomes  great  enou^. 
Leadership  in  both  school  boards  and  local 
associations  changes,  and  tndtrldaals  tiumge 
their  views.  Writing  down  the  steps  to  be 
followed  by  both  parties  when  one  Is  con- 
sidering a  matter  which  will  affect  the  other 
is  one  way  to  help  insure  a  minimum  of 
misunderstanding. 

The  prooedures  thonselves  must  of  neces- 
sity be  fllfferent  from  oonunnnlty  to  com- 
munity because  of  varying  legal  and  tradi- 
tional points  of  view.  The  cooperation  of 
the  local  association,  the  administration,  and 
the  school  board  in  the  development  of  pro- 
cedures will  be  of  immeasurable  help  when 
the  time  comes  to  secure  formal  agreement. 

Batie  procedures  to  be  followed 

Smoothly  working  and  freely  accepted 
procedures  ol  professional  negotiation  will 
in  all  likelihood  develop  only  as  a  result  of 
painstaking  attention  to  the  process  leading 
to  the  formal  adoption  of  the  agreement. 
Usxiaily  the  steps  taken  should  be  as  follows: 

1.  Inform  the  members  of  the  association 
of  the  meaning,  implication,  and  importance 
of  professional  negotiations,  and  make  them 
aware  of  thdr  related  ethical  responsibilities. 

3.  Obtain  the  apj^oval  of  the  local  asso- 
ciation membership  for  efforts  seeking  a  for- 
mal agreement  with  the  school  botird  on 
professional  negotUtion.  the  oOMal  anthor- 
Isatian  of  the  committee  to  mate  ths  isqosst 
on  behalf  of  the  association,  and  tbm  iAMlg- 
nation  of  the  committee  msmbsrs  who  will 
be  the  oOdal  qwkesmen  for  the  local 
association. 

3.  Request  the  superintendent  and  the 
board,  or  representatives  of  the  board,  to  sit 
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on  a  Joint  committee  to  discuss  the  objec- 
tives, philoeophy.  and  need  for  professional 
negotiations;  and  thence,  to  cooperate  In 
developing  and  establishing  professional  ne- 
gotiations procedures  which  will  be  mutually 
acceptable.  The  policy  agreed  upon  should 
be  in  writing. 

4.  Use  the  help  of  the  State  education  as- 
sociation and  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, and  secure  legal  counsel  if  needed. 

5.  Ke^  the  local  association  members  in- 
formed on  progress  and  submit  the  final 
policy   statement  to   them   for  ratification. 

6.  Cooperate  with  the  board  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  public  relations  program 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  aims  and 
procedures  of  the  agreement  on  professional 
negotiations. 

7.  Consider  holding  workshops  that  might 
include  interested  groups  other  than  pro- 
fessional educators. 

8.  Be  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility 
and  the  work  which  is  necessary  to  success- 
ful implementation  of  any  formal  plan  of 
professional  negotiation. 

9.  Follow  ethical  channels  in  studying  and 
reacliing  agreement  on  this  and  all  other 
problems  of  common  concern. 

(a)  The  superintendent  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

(b)  Opportunities  should  be  given  for  all 
to  submit  their  thoughts  on  what  con- 
stitutes the  problems. 

(c)  Information  and  materials  should  be 
secured  and  distributed. 

(d)  Resource  persons  should  be  utilized. 

(e)  Rapport  should  be  established  with 
the  board  through  informal  meetings. 

(f )  The  local  association  should  carefully 
plan  its  formal  presentation  to  the  board. 

(g)  Opportunities  should  be  provided  fre- 
quenUy  for  staff  consideration  and  questions. 

10.  Caution.  Do  not  fcHinalize  your  plans 
and  agreement  too  rigidly. 

Basic  facts  that  must  be  considered 

The  teachers,  the  administration,  and  the 
school  board  share  a  common  goal — the  best 
possible  program  of  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community.  If  there  is  a  diver- 
sity of  interests  among  the  three  groups,  this 
diversity  grows  out  of  the  different  func- 
tions which  each  performs  in  working  to- 
ward the  goal,  and  these  differences  must  be 
recognized.  To  this  end,  the  following  facts 
sbovQd  be  kept  in  mind  when  drawing  up 
the  procedures  to  be  adopted: 

1.  The  rights,  responsibilities,  and  duties 
of  the  board  of  education  and  the  laws  per- 
taining to  financing  and  operation  of  the 
schools. 

2.  The  present  policies  and  procedures  for 
handling  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

3.  The  present  role  of  the  superintendent 
as  viewed  by  the  superintendent  himself,  the 
school  board,  and  the  local  association. 

4.  The  structxwe,  strength,  statiis,  and  role 
of  the  local  association. 

5.  The  structure,  strength,  status,  and  role 
of  the  State  association  in  relation  to  work- 
ing with  the  local  association  in  the  area  of 
professional  negotiations. 

Basic  priTiciples  which  should  be  written 
into  professional  negotiations  agreements 
School  boards  have  powers  and  duties 
delegated  to  them  by  the  State  which  they 
can  neither  delegate  nor  ignore.  The  teach- 
ing profession  has  professional  responsibili- 
ties which  it  can  neither  delegate  nor  Ignore. 
Professional  negotiations  is  a  means,  then, 
of  bridging  the  gap  so  that  both  may  per- 
form their  respective  duties  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  other.  The  conditions  set  forth  in  a 
policy  statement  on  professional  negotiations 
should  recognize  the  following  principles: 

1.  Teaching  is  a  profession  with  conciu-- 
rent  rights  and  responsibilities. 

2.  The  local  professional  association,  rep- 
resenting the  certificated  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  board,  is  the  official  spokes- 


man for  the  profession,  and  the  agency  with 
which  the  board  negotiates  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern  to  the  profession  and  the 
community. 

3.  Individuals  or  groups  employed  by  the 
school  board  have  the  right  to  make  their 
views  known  to  the  boctfd.  Differentiate  be- 
tween the  right  to  negotiate  and  the  right 
to  be  heard. 

4.  The  superintendent  has  a  dual  role  in 
professional  negotiations.  He  is  both  a  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  and  the  executive 
agent  of  the  board.  His  role  and  responsi- 
bility to  each  must  be  clearly  identified. 

6.  A  free  exchange  of  information  neces- 
sary to  the  negotiation  process  shall  be 
maintained  among  the  school  board,  the 
sui>erlntendent,   and   the   local  professional 
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6.  Consultation  between  the  school  board 
and  the  official  representative  of  the  profes- 
sional association  shall  be  a  continuing  proc- 
ess. In  order  to  promote  the  maximum  of 
understanding  and  respect,  frequent  meet- 
ings on  many  matters  of  mutual  concern 
should  be  held  throughout  the  school  year, 
and  not  Just  at  times  of  crisis  on  controver- 
siftl  Issues. 

7.  The  board  shaU  not  deny  the  right  of 
any  person  to  Join  or  not  Join  the  profes- 
sional association  of  his  choice. 

8.  Both  parties  agree  to  negotiate  problems 
on  which  they  do  not  at  first  agree.  All 
negotiations  shall  be  carried  on  in  good  faith: 
each  win  listen  to  the  views  of  the  other 
and  take  the  other's  views  into  consideration 
in  coming  to  a  decision. 

9.  The  need  for  dealing  with  an  impasse 
through  educational  channels  shall  be  rec- 
ognized. To  cover  cases  of  persistent  dis- 
agreement, there  should  be  a  written  policy 
establishing  a  time  limit  for  decisions  and 
action  on  proposals.  Appeal  proced\ires 
should  be  described  in  detaU  in  writing. 

10.  The  process  of  policy  determination 
shall  be  shared,  but  the  prerogative  of  the 
board  of  education  in  decisionmaking  shall 
not  be  encroached  upon. 

11.  The  principles  and  procedures  for  iden- 
tifying and  studying  problems  and  reaching 
solutions  shall  be  established  by  mutual 
agreement. 

12.  Negotiations  shall  cover  the  totality  of 
the  educational  field. 

13.  The  makeup  of  the  negotiation  unit — 
size,  character,  responsibilities,  and  qualifi- 
cations of  membership — shall  be  defined. 


S.   SANCTIONS 


In  education  It  Is  moral  that  a  community 
should  support  its  schools,  that  school  boards 
will  endeavor  to  provide  conditions  for  ac- 
ceptable teaching  and  learning  practices,  that 
^administrators  will  use  the  procedures  essen- 
tial to  the  democratic  administration  of  good 
schools,  that  teachers  wlU  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  provide  the  best  possible 
learning    experiences    for    pupils.    Against 
those  who  are  immoral  by  this  standard,  it 
is  the  right  and  duty  of  a  professional  asso- 
ciation to  invoke  sanctions  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  education  of  the  pupils,  the  Interests 
of  the  public,  or  the  welfare  of  its  members. 
Occasionally,  conditions  deteriorate  to  the 
point  where  the  personal  performance  of  a 
few  educators  is  detrimental  to  the  profes- 
sion, or  so^jlety,  or  where  some  educators  are 
not  able  tb  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 
TO  keep  faith  with  their  calling,  and  In  <wder 
to  face  their  pupils  with  a  clear  conscience, 
and  to  match  their  concept  of  service  to  the 
public,  the  teaching  profession  must  then 
look  outside  the  usual  channels  for  a  cor- 
rective measure.    Sanctions  serve  the  need 
for  such   a  corrective  step.    They  may  be 
awlied    by    the     professional     association, 
against  members  and  affiliates  which  are  un- 
ethical, or  against  legal  entities  which  are 
responsible    for    conditions    determined    by 
standards  of  the  profession  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  the  profession, 
or  the  public. 


The  teaching  profession  has  been  applying 
sanctions  over  a  period  of  years  and  for 
many  reasons.  Sanctions  are  of  many  types 
and  may  l>e  applied  by  the  local  association, 
the  State  association,  and  the  national  as- 
sociation, either  individually  or  collectively. 
The  NEA  imposed  sanctions  when  It  Joined 
with  the  Ohio  Education  Association  in  1047 
in  declaring  a  particular  school  system  "to 
be  one  where  no  professional  person  would 
want  to  seek  employment."  In  1951  the 
Montana  Education  Association  and  the  NEA 
announced  an  investigation  of  a  school  sys- 
tem In  Montana,  sUtlng  it  was  "not  a  de- 
sirable place  for  competent  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  to  seek  positions."  In 
1946  the  NEA  expelled  from  membership  in 
the  profession  William  H.  Johnson,  the  su- 
perintendent of  schooU  of  Chicago,  because 
of  unethical  conduct.  In  all  of  these  situa- 
tions, as  a  result  of  sanctions,  conditions 
were  improved. 

The  application  of  a  sanction  is  a  serious 
step  and  should  not  be   done  until  every 
other  means  of  correction  has  been  tried, 
and  only  after  serious  and  deliberate  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  possible  consequences. 
Therefore,  the  local  association  should  (a) 
remain   al«t   to   the  quaUty   of   education 
in  the  local  school  system,  (b)   Investigate 
conditions    which    appear   to   threaten   the 
quality  of  education,   (c)    attempt  to  have 
adverse  conditions  corrected  by  making  its 
views  known  to  the  individual  or  group  re- 
sponsible, be  it  a  member  of  the  profession, 
the  school  board,  or  the  community,  (d)  take 
appropriate   action  in  proper  sequence  de- 
pending upon  the  conditions,  (e)   keep  the 
State  and  national  education  associations  In- 
formed on  conditions,  and  seek  their  assist- 
ance whenever  necessary,  and  (f)   apply  or 
recommend  sanctions  only  as  a  last  resort. 
(Comment:  A  sanction  Is  usually  most  ef- 
fective when  the  local  association  has  the 
support  of  the  State  association  and /or  the 
national  association.) 

7.  ssuxcnoNS 
Procedures  governing  the  relationship  of 
teachers  associations  and  school  boards  will 
be   formalized— sometimes    by    local    board 
rule,  sometimes  t>y  State  statute. 

You  cannot  unUaterally  bring  into  being 
the  right  to  professional  negotiations. 
Partnership  tops  paternalism. 
Those  who  make  peaceful  resolutions  im- 
possible, make  violent  revolutions  Inevitable. 
Professional  negotiations  should  go  far  to- 
ward eliminating  many  of  the  present  teach- 
er    association-school     board     relationship 
problems. 

The  new  role  of  the  superintendent  is  one 
of  partnership.    Not  "boss." 

Keeping  all  parties  talking  untU  agree- 
ment is  reached  will  elevate  the  superintend- 
ent's role  in  the  profession.  He  must  open 
the  door  both  ways. 

Professional  negotiations  should  not  be 
limited  to  salary  negotiations.  It  may  even 
be  better  to  have  this  come  later  when  gen- 
eral procedvires  and  poUcies  have  been  agreed 
upon. 

S.    STATE    ACTION 

The  State  association  and/ or  SUte  depart- 
ment of  classroom  teachers  might  consider 
the  following  as  a  part  of  their  cooperative 
action  program: 

1.  Develop  techniques  and  g\ildellnes  for 
creating  favorable  climate  of  opinion  for 
professional  negotiations  agreements. 

2.  Give  aid  to  local  associations  desiring  to 
formulate  local  professional  negotiation  pro- 
cedures. ^  ^        __ 

3  Sponsor  State  or  regional  workdiops  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  local  association 
leaders. 

4.  Publicize  the  successes  of  the  local  ^as- 
socUtlons  which  do  secxire  formal  nagotta- 
tlon  procedures  with  their  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 

5.  Establish  machinery  for  the  mediation 
of  problems  ol  persistent  disagreement. 
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ognttion  of  the  Pasadena  Education  Asao- 
dation and  sets  up  procedures  for  dlseusaloa 
of  matters  of  mutual  conoem. 

Regulationa  for  administration  of  em- 
ploysr -employee  relations,  San  Diego.  Calif.: 
Rules  governing  recognition  of  the  San  Diego 
Teachera  Association. 

Participants 

Bruce  Kckman.  chairman,  Portland  Oreg.; 
Rita  C.  Jacoby,  president.  DCT,  Washington. 
D.C.;  Ronald  Aalgaard.  Wyndmere.  N.  Dak.; 
Paul  Atkinson.  Atwater.  Calif.;  Barbara 
Avery,  Spencer,  Iowa;  Charles  L.  Bacon, 
Stratford,  Conn.;  Harrlette  H.  Barton,  Spring- 
field, Va.;  Josephine  Bates,  Globe,  Arls.;  Mor- 
rU  Balder,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mrs.  NeU  Bethel, 
Evansvllle.  Ind.;  Ruth  Buehrer,  Newark,  VJ.; 
Archie  Bussell,  Albuquerque,  N.  Hex.;  lira. 
liazine  L.  Chapman,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  Frank 
Davenport,'  Arlington,  Va.;  O.  James  Davis, 
Reading.  Pa.;  Mrs.  Thelma  F.  Davis.  Orlllln, 
Ga.;  Robiert  Dowling,  Minerva,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Iva  Duggan.  Tulsa,  Okla.;  S.  W.  Epting,  Co- 
limibla,  B.C.;  Rogo'  Fisher,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Flaherty.  Bath,  Maine; 
James  J.  Forcelllna,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.; 
Henry  Goebel.  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Carroll  L.  Gon- 
so.  Bdgerton,  Wis.;  Hank  Harrison,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska:  Mrs.  Selma  Hayden.  Miami,  Fla.; 
Lawrence  G.  Hemink.  Williamaville.  N.T.; 
Tsd  Hinds,  North  Bend,  Greg.;  Elwood  C. 
Hunt,  Lehi,  Utah;  Camllle  W.  Jacoba.  Cam- 
den. Del.;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Koonts.  Salla- 
bury,  N.C.;  Anna  Virginia  Locke,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.;  Samuel  B.  McDonald.  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla.;  Mrs.  EUie  S.  McLaughlan,  Ber- 
genfleld,  N.J.;  D.  Larry  McLean,  Oalthers- 
burg.  Md.;  Mra.  WUlie  Mae  Magness,  Moim- 
tain  Home,  Ai^.;  Laura  Maltman,  Westville. 
N.J.;  William  B.  Melton.  Clinton,  Miss.;  Al- 
len R.  Mitchell,  Watertown,  S.  Dak.;  Eugene 
M.  Peahel,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Sydney  C.  Rob- 
erta, Falmouth,  Maaa.;  Anita  L.  Rufflng.  Belle- 
vue,  Ohio;  Mra.  Una  Sartor,  Paehuta.  Miss.; 
Eugene  Sivertson.  Spokane.  Waah.;  Barbfu« 
G.  Smith,  Denver,  Colo.;  Irene  Smith,  Idaho 
Falla,  Idaho:  Mrs.  Carolyn  Spurgeon,  Colum- 
bus. Ind.;  George  W.  Streby,  Ventura,  Calif.; 
Maurice  E.  Swanson.  Shawnee  Mission.  ICana.; 
Frank  J.  Vara,  Woodstock,  Vt.;  Jerome  Wag- 
ner, Anoka,  Minn.;  Betty  Ann  White,  Annap- 
olis, Md.;  HeiU7  M.  Williams,  Tyler,  Tes.; 
Richard  M.  Wbrth,  Detroit,  Mich.;  H.  A.  Toet, 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Consultants 

Robbins  W.  Barstow,  Jr.,  Connecticut  Edu- 
cation Asaodation;  Hubert  H.  Blanchard,  Jr., 
Arkansaa  Education  Association;  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Brooksby,  Field  Operationa.  NSA;  Erwin 
Coons.  Salary  Consultant.  NEA;  D.  D.  Dar- 
land.  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu- 
cation and  Profeaalonal  Standarda.  NSA;  Jen- 
nings Flathera,  Field  Operations,  NEA;  Frank 
W.  Hubbard,  Information  Services.  NEA; 
Richard  B.  Kennan.  National  Commission  on 
Profesdonal  Rights  and  ResponaibiUUea, 
NSA:  Robert  McLain,  S<Uary  Consultant, 
NSA;  Mrs.  Dorothy  J.  Mial,  National  Train- 
ing Laboratorlea,  NEA;  Ernest  Milner.  Syra- 
cuse (New  Tork)  Univeraity;  Jamea  Nichol- 
son, National  Aasoelatlon  of  Secretariea  of 
State  Teachers  Associations,  NEA;  John  H. 
Starie.  Consultant  for  Local  Associations, 
NBA:  S.  Herbert  Starkey,  New  Jersey  Edu- 
cation Association;  Martha  Ware,  Research 
Division,  NEA;  Amcdd  Wolpert,  West  Coast 
Regional  Field  Ofllce,  NEA. 

Bepreaentatives 
Wilmer  F.  Bennett,  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  Waahington, 
D.C.;  Margaret  Berkland,  Student  National 
Bducatlon  Aaaodatlon.  Luther  College, 
Decorah,  la.;  Natt  B.  Bur^>ank,  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
Boulder,  Colo.;  John  Fletcher,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary-School  Prindpals, 
Waahington,  p.C;  W.  R.  Fulton.  National 


Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachars,  Dalveraity 
of  Oklahoma.  Norman,  ^kla.;  Albert  Oihaon. 
Departmant  of  Blemantary  Sehod  Frtiiatpala. 
Rockvilla.  Md.:  Bdward  O.  Ola^ey.  Ooondl 
of  Chief  Stat*  School  Ofltoers,  Tranton.  N  J.; 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Johnson.  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development. 
Rockville.  Md.;  Tim  Rylea,  Student  National 
Education  Aaaodatlon,  Tiroy  Stave  College. 
Troy.  Al*.;  Martha  A.  Satterfleld.  AssodaUon 
for  Supervision  and  Currieulunt  Develop- 
ment, Rockville.  Md.;  Mrs.  C.  Meredith 
Springer.  National  Oongreaa  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Babylon,  N.Y.,  and  Carolyn  Troupe, 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
Washington.  D.C. 

NKA  Department  of  Classroom  Teachera 

Staff 

Margaret  Stevenson,  executive  secretary; 
Talml  Lahti,  assistant  executive  secretary; 
WUllam  E.  Stiles,  Jr.,  assistant  executive 
secretary,  and  Betty  Stautzenberger,  con- 
ference coordinator. 

Liaiaon 
T.   Ml   Stinnett,   assistant  executive   sec- 
retsry,  professional  devel<^ment  and  welfare, 
NEA. 


SO-CALLED  PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAM- 
AGE CLAIMS — ^NEW  REVELATIONS 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  For- 
eign Service  biiildlngs  bill,  HJl.  5207, 
contains  a  provision  added  in  the  Senate 
which  amends  last  year's  act  regarding 
payment  of  Philippine  war  damage 
claims,  Public  Law  87-616.  The  Senate 
amenchnent  is  now  before  a  conference 
committee. 

According  to  news  reports  the  House 
conferees  have  so  far  refused  to  accept 
or  agree  to  a  ctnnpromise  on  the  Senate 
amendment  intended  to  cut  off  further 
lush  fees  to  the  iobb^sts  and  windfall 
payments  to  large  claimants. 

Untess  the  House  relents,  the  United 
States  will  be  saddled  with  the  pajrment 
of  $73  million  to  private  claimants  under 
a  1962  act  which  the  Senate  found  was 
passed  as  a  result  of  corrupt  and  im- 
moral activities  which  had  deceived  the 
Congress.  One  Senator  even  said  that 
they  bordered  on  international  black- 
mail. 

Great  American  newspapers  which 
former^  supported  the  1962  act  have, 
since  the  revelations,  in  the  Senate, 
strongly  approved  of  amending  it. 


BOUSB 
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It  is  ironic  that  the  House  should  seem 
less  sensitive  than  the  Senate  to  the 
corrupt  activities  disclosed  in  the  Senate 
investigation.  It  is  ironic  because  those 
activities  and  deceptions  had  an  even 
greater  impact  on  the  House  than  on  the 
Senate. 

Our  former  colleague,  Hon.  Laurence 
Ciutis.  of  Massachusetts,  has  revealed 
same  rather  startling  information  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Curtis  and  I  worked 
together  on  minority  rq;>orts  on  this 
legislation  when  it  was  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  and  I  join  him 
in  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  memorandum  which  he  has  pre- 
pared.  I  quote: 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  corrupt  activities 
which  led  the  Senate  to  amend  the  act 
of  1962.  and  which  have  been  widely 
publicized. 

But  in  addition  to  the  corrupt  activi- 
ties which  affected  the  Senate,  there 
were  special  pressures  on  the  House,  not 
felt  In  the  Senate  and  not  disclosed  in 
the  Senate  investigation. 

It  was  in  the  House  that  the  legisla- 
tion was  first  considered.  It  was  in  the 
House  that  the  lobbyists  were  successful 
in  shaping  the  legislation  to  the  form 
which  they  desired — a  form  providing  for 
further  payments  to  private  claimants 
rather  than  for  a  pajrment  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  as  recommended  by  the 
then  administration. 

BOW   XX>BB'TISTS   ST7CCKBD 

The  legislative  record  in  the  House 
shows  that  t^ere  was  a  successful  effort 
by  the  lobbyists  to  minimize  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  form  of  legislation  de- 
sired by  the  administration,  and  to  ex- 
aggerate and  misrepresent  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  form  of  legislation  which 
they  desired. 

This  was  accomplished  by  suppres- 
sions of  evidence,  by  misrepresentations 
of  fact,  and  by  the  constant  repetition 
of  misleading  half-truths.  The  result 
was  a  biased  and  one-sided  presentation 
which  was  bound  to  be  confusing  to 
many  Members. 

These  statements  are  made  without 
any  intention  of  blaming  any  House 
Member  or  employee.  Any  irregulari- 
ties were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  activi- 
ties and  influence  of  the  lobbyists. 


understandings  whi^  had  arisen  under 
the  1946  act  justifled  a  settlement  on  a 
government  to  government  basis. 
FBXssmiT  STTPPOars  mixoir 

The  President's  budget  message  of 
January  1960,  for  fiscal  year  1961,  re- 
quested an  appropriation  for  such  a  set- 
tlement. 

Knowledge  of  Mr.  Dillon's  testimony 
was  essential  to  a  fair  and  informed  de- 
cision of  the  Issues  presented  by  this 
legislation. 

Other  facts  and  testimony  favorable 
to  a  government  to  government  settle- 
ment were  minimized. 

The  letters  from  the  State  Department 
of  August  5,  1959.  and  March  3,  1960, 
furnished  the  principal  evidence,  aside 
from  Mr.  Dillon's  testimony,  in  support 
of  such  a  settlement  The  1960  printed 
hearings  did  not  include  those  letters. 
This  came  to  light  after  the  full  com- 
mittee had  begim  its  final  discussions  of 
the  bill.  They  were,  at  my  request,  in- 
cluded along  with  some  further  testi- 
mony heard  on  June  9,  1960,  in  the 
printed  supplemental  hearings.  But  as 
the  committee  voted  to  report  the  bill  on 
June  22,  1960,  this  very  important  testi- 
mony did  not  receive  the  attention  which 

The  administration's  draft  bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  payment  to  the  Philippine 
Government,  submitted  with  the  State 
Department's  letter  of  March  3, 1960,  was 
never  filed  as  a  bill,  although  other  biUs 
for  payments  to  individual  claimants 
were  filed.  The  administration's  draft 
appeared  in  the  hearings  of  1960  merely 
as  Committee  Print  No.  2,  without  being 
identified  as  the  bill  submitted  by  the 
administration. 


DnXON    TBSTIMONT    SUPPBaSSSD 

It  is  a  shocking  fact  that  the  prin- 
cipal testimony  in  support  of  the  form 
of  legislation  reconunended  by  the  then 
administration,  given  by  the  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon, 
was  never  printed  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings, and  did  not  come  to  the  attention 
either  of  the  fiill  Foreign  Affairs  Cwn- 
mittee  or  of  the  House.  He  was  heard 
in  an  executive  session  of  the  subc(xn- 
mlttee.  and  no  r^sum^  was  released.  I 
never  learned  of  this  testimony  untU 
this  year. 

Testifying  on  February  25.  1960,  Mr. 
Dillon  explained  why  the  administration 
disproved  of  further  pasrments  to  private 
claimants,  but  recommended  settlement 
of  the  cUim  brought  forward  by  the 
Philippine  Government  for  additional 
war  damages  on  a  government  to  gov- 
ernment basis.  It  was  to  be  settled  by 
the  payment  of  $73  million  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government,  subject,  however,  to 
the  setoff  of  a  UJ3.  claim.  The  UJ3. 
claim  was  in  fact  pidd  in  April  1961. 

The  administration,  he  said,  regarded 
the  1946  apprcHDriation  of  $400  milUon 
as  a  complete  sict.  Implying  no  legal  ob- 
ligation to  pay  more.  This  denied  the 
contentions  of  the  lobbyists  that  we  had 
promised  to  pay  more,  which  was  a  legal 
obligation. 

He  explained  that  when  the  Philippine 
Qovemment  fonnally  presented  19 
claims  agahist  the  United  States,  one 
of  which  was  for  additional  war  dam- 
ages, the  administration  felt  that  mls- 
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The  testimony  in  1960  of  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Waring,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission,  was 
unfavorable  to  some  of  the  contentions 
of  the  lobbyists.  When  the  1960  testi- 
mony was  reprinted  for  use  in  1961  and 
1962.  the  testimony  of  lobbyists  who 
testified  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Waring 
was  reprinted,  but  Mr.  Waring's  testi- 
mony was  left  out. 

Some  facts  were  misrepresented.  A 
glaring  example  related  to  the  so-called 
Settlement  Sheets.  They  were  a  form 
used  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  which  listed  several  items, 
the  last  one  being  "Amount  to  be  paid." 
In  debates  in  the  House  and  before  com- 
mittees, copies  of  these  forms  were  waved 
in  the  air,  and  they  were  said  to  contain 
an  official  promise  to  make  further  pay- 
ments to  private  claimants  up  to  the  full 
75  percent. 

This  was  a  mistaken  argument.  The 
item  on  the  sheet,  "Amount  to  be  paid," 
did  not  refer  to  the  amount  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  order  to  bring  the  pay- 
ment up  to  the  full  75  percent,  but  was 
an  entirely  Irrelevant  figure.  These  set- 
tlement sheets,  according  to  reliable  In- 
formation, were  internal  records  of  the 
War  Damage  Commission  and  were  not 
given  to  individual  claimants. 

THE  ia4e  ACT  msEmasaMTBD 

Fjffn.rit<*i  provisions  of  the  1946  act 
were  misrepresented.  There  was  room 
for  disagreement  as  to  the  Intent  of  the 
act,  but  not  as  to  its  actual  provisions. 


Yet  Mr.  OlDonnell,  a  former  member  of 
Uie  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion, testified  that  the  carefully  drafted 
provisions  of  the  law  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  Phllijwine  War  Damage  Com- 
misdon  should  "make  payments  in  full 
on  an  private  property  awards  up  to  $500 
and  75  percent  of  the  awards  in  excess 
of  $500"— 1960  hearings,  page  20. 

What  the  law  actually  called  for  was 
the  pro  rata  distribution  of  certain 
funds  towards  the  payment  of  the  75 
percent,  and  the  drafters  of  the  act  an- 
ticipated that  the  funds  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  pay  75  percent. 

In  line  with  this  testimony,  it  was  con^ 
stantly  repeated  in  the  testimony  and 
in  the  debates  that  there  was  a  debt,  a 
promise,  a  moral,  and  legal  obligation, 
and  that  the  money  was  due  the 
claimants. 

BIASD    FRKSKNTATION 

The  above  facts  all  taken  together  re- 
sulted in  a  biased  and  one-sided  pres- 
entation which  could  not  fail  to  mislead 
many  Members.  They  support  the  as- 
sertion that  the  House  was  affected  even 
more  than  the  Senate  by  the  corrupt 
practices  disclosed  in  the  Senate  investi- 
gation. 

Nothing  said  here  should  be  taken  as 
showing  any  lack  of  friendship  and  ap- 
preciation toward  our  gallant  war  allies 
in  the  Philippines.  It  seems  likely  that 
some  people  of  that  brave  country  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  lobbyists,  as 
were  people  in  the  United  States 

The  above-quoted  memorandum  is  a 
straightforward  narrative  of  the  Issues 
underlying  so-called  Philippine  war 
damage  claims.  I  agree  with  these  con- 
clusions and  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

A  word  of  caution:  Recent  news  re- 
ports indicate  a  Senate  compromise  has 
been  offered.  According  to  these  re- 
ports, the  compromise  would  provide 
that  all  claims  up  to  $10,000  would  be 
paid  directly  to  individual  claimants, 
with  the  balance  up  to  $73  million  being 
paid  to  the  Philippine  Government 

This  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  sug- 
gestion when  it  is  realized  that  the 
United  States  has  an  existing  agreement 
with  the  Philippine  Government  to  settie 
outstanding  differences  for  $73  million. 
The  House  conferees,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  said  to  be  demanding  that  all 
in  excess  of  $10,000  per  claimant  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  knowing  fviU 
well  this  proposal  is  unacceptable  to  the 
State  Department  and  is  not  in  conform- 
ity with  the  agreement  made  with  the 
Philippine  Government 

If  true,  this  means  that  House  con- 
ferees are  holding  out  for  a  compromise 
they  know  is  unacceptable  to  the  admin- 
istration, thereby  creating  a  stalemate 
which  could  well  result  in  no  further  ac- 
tion. In  this  event,  present  law  would 
govern  and  the  entire  $73  million  would 
be  paid  to  individual  claimants. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  history  may  be  re- 
peating itself  -vlth  the  same  forces  hav- 
ing a  vested  Interest  in  this  legislation 
appearing  to  compromise  but  in  actuality 
holding  out  for  unconditional  surrender. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  tliese 
news  reports  are  in  error  and  that  no 
such  maneuvers  are  taking  place. 
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COTTON 
TEXTILE 


PRO- 
8ITU- 


pro   tempore    (Mr. 
Telinessee).    Under  previous 


Ttie 
DaYIS   of    --J- ^ 

order  <rf  the  lOuse.  the  gentleman  trcm. 
North  Carolh  a  [Mr.  WHrmml  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  b  nir. 

Mr.  WHT  ENBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  ooe«  ons  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  twp-price  cotton  and  the  tex- 

In  our  country. 

advised  that  the  so-called 


Cotton  farm  lands  in  this  Nation  are 
valued  at  more  than  $10  billion. 

There  is  ftTv^Jwr  group  that  is  con- 
cerned directly  with  the  health  of  our 
cotton  economy  at  all  levels.  This  group 
may  be  designated  or  referred  to  as  cot- 
ton handlers.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
90.000  to  100,000  persons  are  employed 
In  America  in  cotton  gins,  cottonseed  oil 
mills,  warehouses,  and  as  cotton  mer- 
chants. So  the  members  of  this  group 
and  their  families  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  economic  health  of  our  cotton 


Cooley  bill,  w  lich  is  designed  to  eliminate 


the  two-pride  cotton  problem,  is  stUl 
poodlng  in  [the  Coimnlttee  on  Rules. 
Notwlthstanttng  the  fact  that  same  con- 
sideration h)  IS  been  given  to  it  by  that 
committee.  1  will  be  after  July  4  before 
any  final  ac  ion  is  taken. 

Mr.  Speak  er.  it  is  my  judgment  that 
there  is  no  more  important  legislation 
relating  to  o  iir  economy  pending  in  the 
congress  thf  n  the  bill  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  tw(  Hpolce  cotton  situation. 

I  have  pointed  out  heretofore  that 
more  North  Carolinians  work  in  textile 
jobs  than  in  in  of  the  other  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  the  State  combined. 
The  textile  jayroll  is  nearly  five  times 
larger  than  bat  of  the  next  largest  man- 
uf  actnrlnff  t  idustry  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  '  here  are  some  222,000  tex- 
tile employe  i  who  earn  about  $750  mil- 
lion a  year  i  ^t  more  than  1,000  factories 
In  most  of  the  State's  100  counties. 
There  are  3  WOO  apparel  plant  workers 
who  earn  at  out  $98  million  a  year. 

The  total  Df  textile  and  apparel  work- 
ers is  51  pei  cent  of  about  507.000  people 
employed  li  all  of  North  Carolina's 
manuf actur  ng  industry.  North  Caro- 
lina firms  ;um  out  about  one-fourth 
of  all  broac  woven  cotton  goods  made 
to  the  Unite  i  States  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  tfcR  manmade  fiber  products. 
Our  q>innii  g  mills  to  the  Tarheel  State 
produce  net  krly  half  of  all  cotton  yam 
made  to  th  s  country.  Also  about  half 
of  the  Nat  on's  hosiery  Is  produced  to 
North  Caro  toa  as  is  about  10  percent  of 
the  country  s  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 
So,  I  think  t  is  readily  apparent  to  any- 
one who  ht  s  heard  these  statistics  that 
the  textile  industry  and  its  economic 
bealth  is  vl  al  to  our  State. 

On  a  bnx  der  sc<H>e  the  textile  todustry 
Is  equally  ii  important  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  Natl  m.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
manuf  actu  Ing  indiistries  to  the  Nation. 
It,  with  thi  i^qpard  todustry,  provides 
work  for  nc  ore  than  2  million  American 
men  and  w  imen. 

Since  19!  5,  despite  an  increase  to  pop- 
ulatlcm  of  about  20  million,  there  has 
been  a  loos  of  nearly  200,000  jobs  to  the 
United  8ti.tes  to  the  textile  industry, 
lTM»l^M<ing  the  u>parel  todustry.  The 
textile  Indi  stry  Is  not  only  important  to 
those  who  woA  to  it  and  its  related  to- 
dustrlal  pi  mta,  but  it  is  also  important 
to  the  n  ricultiiral  economy  of  our 
Nation. 

The  cot  xxn  farm  poptilation  to  the 
Nation  Is  about  ^33  million.  In  1961 
there  wtn  about  762,000  farms  with 
effective  otton  allotments  covering  16 
mlUion  ae  es  which  produced  14  million 
bales  of  (Ottoa  valued  at  about  $2V^ 
biUlon.      |,-»i.i:^ 


economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  rather  to- 
teresttog  recent  developments  to  the  field 
of  textiles  and  our  cotton  economy. 
Two-price  cotton  has  had  great  effect 
upon  this  great  todustry  in  all  of  its 

Recently  I  read  an  article  to  America's 
Textile  Reporter,  dated  June  6,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  US.  cotton  todustry 
lost  150.000  bales  to  the  domestic  market 
to  manmade  fibers  to  the  past  2  years. 
It  is  said  by  Dr.  M.  K.  Home,  who  is 
chief  economist  for  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  that  this  resulted  directly  from 
the  price  advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign 
textile  manufacturers  over  our  domestic 
manufactxirers  to  the  purchase  price  of 
cotton. 

Dr.  Home  has  further  said  that  the 
two-price  cotton  system  threatens  this 
country's  standard  as  a  major  cotton- 
productog  nation,  despite  all  of  the  ef- 
forts of  todustry  and  agriculture  to  pre- 
serve the  markets  of  our  cotton  farmers 
and  producers. 

This  to  me  seems  to  potot  out  some- 
thing which  I  have  on  many  occasions 
mentioned  to  addresses  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  just  the  textile  todus- 
try and  the  people  who  work  to  that 
todustry  who  have  a  stake  in  the  solution 
of  the  two-price  cotton  toequity  which 
confronts  the  American  textile  todustry. 
The  cotton  farmer  to  America  knows 
that  his  future  is  directly  associated  with 
a  healthy  domestic  textile  todustry.  We 
cannot  expect  the  domestic  textile  todus- 
try to  conttoue  to  pay  for  American  cot- 
ton 8Vi  cents  a  pound  or  $42.50  a  bale 
more  than  is  paid  for  the  American  cot- 
ton by  foreign  manufacturers. 

I  think  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  shift  by  the 
domestic  todustry  to  manmade  fibers. 
We  are  told  that  to  April  of  this  year  cot- 
ton consumption  to  America  had  de- 
clined to  809.472  bales  as  compared  with 
867.559  bales  to  1962.  Interestingly, 
synthetic  staple  consxmiption  was  up  to 
77  949.000  pounds  to  April  of  1963.  as 
compared  to  62.026.000  to  April  1962.  ac- 
cording to  Uie  reports  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. Inventories  of  cotton-consumtog 
establishments  were  down  to  1,675,805 
bales  to  April  of  this  year,  whereas  to 
April  of  1962  these  toventories  amounted 
to  2,116,450  bales.  During  the  same 
period  synthetic  staple  stocks  rose  to 
67.004,000  pound::  from  51,653.000  pounds 
to  April  of  1962. 

Cotton  Is  losing  ground  as  a  fiber  to 
the  domestic  textile  todxistry.  Cotton 
lost  ground  to  other  fibers  last  year  as 
its  percentage  of  total  fiber  consiunptlon 
dropped  to  59.4  percent  from  62.1  per- 
cent to  1961. 


The  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  reported  that  domestic  mills  con- 
sumed a  record  7.1  billion  pounds  of 
fiber  to  1962.  Manmade  fibers  regis- 
tered the  greatest  Increase  with  noncellu- 
losic  fibers  percentage  of  total  use  to- 
creasing  to  15.3  percent  from  13.1  percent 
to  1961;  and  the  percentage  for  rayon 
and  acetates  rose  to  17.9  percent  from 
17.2  percent. 

Wool  accounted  for  6.1  percent  of  total 
consumption  compared  to  6.3  percent  in 
1961. 

Now.  does  it  take  any  great  scholar 
to  understand,  from  these  statistics  giv- 
en to  us  by  oiu"  Government,  what  Ls  hap- 
pening to  the  cotton  farmer  as  well  as 
to  the  cotton  textile  todustry  to  these 
recent  months.  Certainly  no  one  can 
deny  that  one  of  the  prime  contributors 
to  this  tocrease  to  the  use  of  manmade 
fibers,  and  the  corresponding  decrease 
to  the  use  of  cotton  fibers  is  due  to  this 
toequity  to  the  price  of  cotton  confront- 
ing the  American  textile  todustry. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  say  that  we 
must  have  an  export  program.    They 
contend  that  to  order  to  have  that  ex- 
port program  we  must  give  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  this   8Vi-cent  ad- 
vantage to  price  and  that  unless  we  do 
that  our  export  cotton  does  not  compete 
to  the  world  market.    I  can  understand, 
and  I  am  sure  everyone  understands, 
that  you  cannot  expect  the  foreign  mills 
to  pay  more  money  for  American  cotton    , 
than  they  would  pay  for  cotton  of  equal 
quality  comtog  from  some  other  part  of 
the  globe.    But  at  the  same  time  there 
are  some  facts  and  figures  which  the 
Department   of    AgricvUture   itself   has 
given  us  which  todicate  that  as  we  grad- 
ually reduce  the  market  domestically  for 
the  American  cotton  farmer  the  present 
program  is  havtog  the  same  effect  on  the 
farmer  as  far  as  his  export  market  is 
concerned. 

In  the  Americas  Textile  Reporter  of 
June  13.  1963.  it  is  reported  that  raw 
cotton  exports  during  the  9  months  end- 
tog  May  24  were  down  30  percent  from 
the  same  period  a  year  earUer.  This 
magaztoe  states  that  a  Department  of 
Agricultiu^  report  based  on  registrations 
for  payments  to  ktod  to  exporters  indi- 
cates that  3.1  million  bales  were  shipped 
diuing  the  past  9  months  compared  with 
4.3  million  bales  a  year  earlier.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  according  to 
this  article,  philosophized  that  perhaps 
the  trend  can  be  explatoed  by  uncer- 
tatoty  surroimding  the  pending  congres- 
sional action  on  the  two-price  system 
and  record  high  cotton  production 
throughout  the  world  which  has  meant 
stlffer  competition  for  U.S.  cotton  on  the 
world  market. 

Well,  of  course,  the  two-price  system 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  elimtoa- 
tion  are  havtog  a  disastrous  effect  both 
at  home  and  abroad  as  far  as  the  cotton 
market  is  concerned.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  feel  it  is  Imperative  that 
the  Congress  take  action  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  elimtoate  this  two-price 
problem. 

There  are  thoee  who  say  that  the  so- 
called  Cooley  bill  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say 
to  you  that  it  Is  not  the  answer  which  I 
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would  prefer.  I  can  say  to  you  from 
meeting  regularly  with  outstanding  peo- 
ple to  the  textile  todustry,  both  workers 
and  management,  that  I  believe  that 
this  is  not  the  most  desirable  approach 
to  the  problem  from  their  standpotot. 
But  we  are  now  to  a  position  where  we 
cannot  engage  to  philosophy;  we  have  a 
problem  which  must  be  met.  There  are 
many  of  us  here  to  this  Congress  who 
jotoed  with  industry  and  with  labor  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  urging 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  place  an  off- 
set fee  on  textile  imports  coming  toto 
this  country  so  as  to  even  up  this  propo- 
sition of  the  two-price  differential.  That 
was  not  done  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
We  lost  that  batUe.  I  wish  we  had  won 
It.  That  would  have  been,  to  my  judg- 
ment, the  most  satisfactory  8oluti<m  to 
the  problem. 

But  that  is  behtod  us.  There  is  noth- 
tog  we  can  do  about  that.  Today  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  that  calls  for 
positive  action.  I  am  not  planning  to 
engage  to  philosophical  discussion  as  we 
came  to  consider  later.  I  hope,  the  Cooley 
bill.  I  think  that  this  bill  should  be 
passed.  We  have  a  situation  which  re- 
quires radical  legislative  surgery  to  re- 
move this  cancer  from  the  body  of  the 
American  economy. 

I  hope  that  as  we  go  forward  to  meet 
this  problem  we  can  all  realize  that  it  is 
a  problem  which  is  national  to  scope.  It 
is  one  which  is  creating  a  drag  upon 
the  economy  to  todustry  as  well  as  to 
agriculture.  We  heard  some  of  our 
colleagues  here  to  the  well  of  this.  House, 
to  my  certain  knowledge  for  a  period  of 
7  years — say  that  the  textile  people  were 
crying  "Wolf"  when  there  was  no  wolf 
at  the  door.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts 
as  given  to  us  by  our  own  Government 
statistical  bureaus  todicate  that  what  we 
have  been  saying  and  what  our  people 
to  todustry  and  labor  to  the  textile  field 
have  been  saytog  has  been  borne  out  by 
the  later  unfortunate  developments. 

In  my  own  h<nne  coimty  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  one  of  our  textile  mills  was 
sold  by  the  folks  who  were  then  run- 
ning it,  local  people  from  our  area.  It 
was  a  very  modem  plant,  one  which 
went  toto  operation  to  1960.  The  Char- 
lotte Observer  in  a  bustoess  column 
written  by  its  bustoess  editor  had  this 
to  say  about  that  closing: 

If  anyone  still  thinks  the  textile  indiutry 
is  crying  "Wolf!"  without  reason  over  ttro- 
prlce  cotton  and  import  competition,  here 
are  two  items  that  help  translate  the  fight 
into  terms  of  dollars  and  Jobs: 

Kimberly  Yam  Mills  Inc.  of  Mount  Holly, 
which  went  into  operation  In  1960  as  one 
of  the  most  modem  in  the  world,  has  proven 
less  than  a  success  despite  special  efforts  by 
more  than  100  employees. 

We  learned  Wednesday  that  the  mill  had 
been  sold  to  a  big  textile  concern,  unidenti- 
fied as  yet,  that  makes  and  uses  its  own 
yam  in  a  consumer  product  enjoying  some 
tariff  protection  against  imports  in  the  do- 
mestic market. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  that  pur- 
chasing company  was  Fieldcrest  MlUs, 
which  are  owned  by  the  Marshall  Field 
Co.  of  Chicago,  HI. 
I  conttoue  now  with  the  news  column: 
President  P.  J.  Baugh,  In  a  letter  of  graU- 
tude  to  employees,  explained  why  the  mill 
was  sold. 


During  the  past  3  yean,  be  said.  Oovem- 
ment-regulated  cotton  prices  bad  gone  up 
as  much  as  6  cents  per  pound,  *Vhleli  rep- 
resented a  weekly  cost  increase  of  $5,000  for 
us." 

"Foreign  mlUs,  buying  UJB.  cotton  for  about 
one-fourth  less  than  the  price  paid  by  do- 
mestic mills.  Increased  shipments  into  this 
coimtry  to  the  point  that  the  average  sales 
price  of  our  yam  has  dropped  from  66  cents 
to  61  cents,  and  in  some  cases  to  60  cents," 
Baugh  said.  "This  Is  a  drop  of  $5,000  to 
$6,000  per  week  for  our  product." 

"This  decrease  In  the  market  price  of  ovir 
product  plus  the  increase  of  our  cotton  cost 
has  made  us  labor  under  a  $10,000  to  $11,000 
per  week  differential  since  1960."  he  added. 
"This  Is  a  total  of  $600,000  to  $560,000  per 
year." 

The  other  Item:  An  announcement  by 
Cone  Mills  of  Greensboro  that  certain  un- 
profitable acUvltles  probably  wlU  be  Uqul- 
dated  this  year. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1962,  Cone  MlUs 
showed  an  increase  In  net  sales  from  $314.4 
to  $319.7  mllUon,  and  an  increase  in  earnings 
per  share  from  73  to  81  cents. 

But,  said  President  Ceasar  Cone  and  Chair- 
man Benjamin  Cone,  elimination  of  un- 
profitable operations  for  the  year  would  have 
Increased  earnings  35  percent  while  reduc- 
ing sales  35  percent. 

Cone  Mills  Is  known  as  a  big  producer  of 
coarse  gray  goods,  such  as  denims,  which 
have  a  high  cotton  content.  The  higher 
the  cotton  content,  the  greater  the  effect 
of  the  8V^-cent-a-pound  advantage  enjoyed 
by  foreign  mills  selling  in  the  American 
market. 

The  proposed  liquidations  will  be  made 
"as  It  becomes  evident  that  these  particular 
products  wUl  be  unable  to  show  a  profit 
under  the  legislation  and  govemmental 
policies  (particularly  In  cotton)  now  In  ef- 
fect," the  Cones  said. 

They  declined  to  predict  what  the  liquida- 
tions would  mean  In  nimiber  of  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  is  a  subject  that  requires  a 
great  many  of  us  to  have  grave  concern 
about  the  future  of  our  coimtry  and,  par- 
ticularly, those  of  us  who  come  from  the 
State  of  North  Caroltoa. 

I  have  given  you  some  of  the  sta- 
tistics with  reference  to  the  economic 
impact  of  the  great  textile  todustry  upon 
our  State.  I  am  sure  that  as  Members 
of  this  legislative  body  each  of  us  readily 
translates  these  facts  toto  a  considera- 
tion of  how  it  affects  the  government  of 
the  State  of  North  Caroltoa  and  how  it 
affects  the  support  of  public  institutions 
with  tax  money  which  must  come  from 
todustry  and  the  taxpaytog  citizens. 

With  more  than  200.000  textile  em- 
ployees in  North  Carolina  and  with  the 
great  portion  of  our  productive  and  to- 
dustrial  capacity  to  jeopardy,  we  to 
North  Caroltoa,  and  I  think  properly  so 
and  with  much  Justification,  look  to  the 
future  with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension 
unless  some  remedial  action  is  taken  by 
the  Congress  with  reference  to  the  two- 
price  cotton  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  all  Members 
regardless  of  the  type  of  economy  that 
provides  employment  for  their  con- 
stituency give  serious .  thought  to  this 
problem  not  as  a  local  matter  affecting 
only  the  people  of  North  Carlotoa  but  as 
one  which  affects  the  entire  national 
economy.  It  affects  the  economy  of  every 
congressional  district  in  America  which 
produces  goods  and  products  that  are 
susceptible  of  use  to  the  textile  todustry 


or  which  produces  products  susceptible 
of  use  by  the  people  i^io  earn  their  liveli- 
hood to  the  textile  industry. 

I  speak  not  only  for  the  textile  peo- 
ple. As  I  have  tried  to  todicate  earlier. 
I  am  also  speaking  for  that  great  num- 
ber of  American  citizens  engaged  to  the 
cotton  agricultural  economy.  This  is 
truly  a  problem  which  commends  itself 
to  each  thoughtful  American  who  has  an 
abiding  toterest  to  the  future  of  the 
country. 

I  know  that  when  we  come  later  to  de- 
bate the  bill,  which  I  am  hoping  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  report  out  shortly, 
we  wUl  have  the  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  our  colleagues,  even  though 
they  may  come  from  what  may  be  called 
nontextile  areas. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentlonan  f nun 
North  Dakota  CMr.  Short]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
c(xnmend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Caroltoa  [Mr.  WHirxinu]  for  his  very 
excellent  dissertation  on  this  entire  cot- 
ton problon. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, though  not  a  member  of  the  cotton 
subcommittee,  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  his  problem.  Being  a  farmer,  I 
am  very  ssrmpathetic  with  the  cotton 
growers'  problem.  It  is  ktod  of  a  $64 
question  as  to  just  how  we  resolve  this 
problem.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
the  bill  which  is  now  pending  is  going 
to  solve  the  problem  to  the  way  that 
it  should  be  solved.  I  am  wondering — 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroltoa 
made  the  statement,  I  believe,  that  cot- 
ton exports  were  down  about  30  percent 
this  year  as  compared  to — ^I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  said  last 
year  or  previous  shears— could  the  gentle- 
man give  me  some  idea  as  to  why  they 
are  down  30  percent  this  year?  As  I 
understand  it.  there  was  no  change  to 
the  formula  for  the  payment-to-ktod 
export  subsidy. 

Mr.  WHTTENESl.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
try  to  answer  my  friend.  May  I  say 
this?  I  appreciate  his  goierosity  and  his 
comments  with  reference  to  my  state- 
ment. I  should  apologize  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  my  colleagues  for  speaking 
extemporaneously  and  not  having  re- 
duced it  to  writing. 

Permit  me  to  say  further  to  connec- 
tion with  what  the  gentleman  says  with 
reference  to  whether  the  Cooley  bill  is 
the  ideal  solution,  I  tried  to  make  it  clear 
in  my  remarks  that  had  I  had  my  way 
about  it  it  would  have  been  solved  by 
other  action.  This  was  not  done.  So 
now  the  Cooley  bill  happens  to  be  the 
only  vehicle  available  to  us  with  which 
we  hope  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  know  this:  that 
the  Cooley  bill  will  eliminate  the  two- 
price  toequity  unless — and  I  think  this 
is  an  Important  "unless" — ^the  sales  for 
the  export  program  announced.  I  believe, 
on  March  29  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, further  throws  our  cotton 
price  out  of  balance  on  the  world  mar- 
ket 
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Some  of  our  peoide  predict  th*t  if  our 
CCC  oottoa  is  (  umped  od  the  world  mar- 
ket without  r  •!,  real  discretion  being 
used,  the  8.5  c(  at  per  pound  price  differ- 
ential could  ve  7  well  go  to  as  much  as 
12  cents  a  poind.  So,  that  is  another 
problon  with  which  we  may  be  con- 
fronted. 

Now.  getting  around  to  the  last  thing 
to  which  the  lentleman  referred.  The 
only  reasons  tl:  &t  I  have  assigned  for  the 
reduction  in  our  export  sales  of  raw 
cotton  are  th<  se  which  the  magazine 
article  to  whic  i  I  referred  attributed  to 
the  Departmei  t  of  Agriculture.  USDA 
ffwkesmen  salt  they  would  explain  this 
trend  by  the  imcertainty  surrounding 
pending  congi  esslonal  action  on  the 
two-price  cott>n  system  and  a  record 
tali^  cotton  pr  xluction  in  other  cotton- 
Ikrodueing  eom  tries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SHORT  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further  i  ght  there,  were  the  for- 
eign purchaser  i  fearful  of  the  provisions 
that  might  be  <  nacted  into  law.  enabling 
them  to  puretase  cotton  cheaper  than 
they  would  hai  e  been  able  to  do  through 
the  present  wyment-in-kind  export 
program?    Is  i  lis  what  was  involved? 

ICr.  WHITE  '7ER.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
dkl  not  undera  juid  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHORT  Were  the  foreign  po- 
tential puvehai  ers  fearful  that  new  legis- 
lation which  might  be  passed  would 
make  the  prio  on  the  world  market  of 
Amfsrican  cotU  n  lower  than  it  presently 
Is  under  the  jn  yment-in-kind  program? 

Mr.  WUl'l'E  ^ER.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
untleman.  I  hink  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  the  gentle- 
man probably  is  more  familiar  than  I 
with  some  of  t  \e  activities  that  we  have 
had  under  Piblic  Law  480  and  how 
they  may  affect  the  situation  abroad. 
1  do  not  hap  len  to  be  familiar  with 
that,  but  I  hi  ve  been  told  that  there 
have  been  somi » rather  unusual  activities 
VDder  Public  I  aw  480. 

Mr.  SHORT  I  was  not  thinking  of 
PubUc  Law  48(  sales.  I  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  dollar  sales  we  might  be  able  to 
make  in  foreig]  i  coimtries  that  tradition- 
ally buy  Amerii  an  cotton,  thinking  that  a 
new  program  which  might  be  enacted 
into  law  migh  — again  I  say  "might" — 
inroylde  a  lovn  r  price  for  them  to  buy 
our  An.«rican  cotton  than  is  presently 
available  to  tt  »m 

Mr.  WHITE  (nsi.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  f  oreif  n  maniif  acturer  thinking 
that  the  Cong  ess  will  do  what  it  ought 
to  do  and  eliiiinate  the  two-price  cot- 
ton situation  i  light  look  ahead  and  say. 
"Well,  now,  oice  that  inequity  is  elim- 
inated the  Am4  rlcan  textile  manufactur- 
ing peoide  notwithstanding  that  Amer- 
ican pIJEUits  I  ay  much,  much  higher 
wages  than  tte  foreign  manufacturers, 
when  the  Amei  lean  cotton  manufacturer 
can  get  his  otton  as  cheaply  as  the 
foreign  manul  acturer,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  terribli  time  keeping  our  Amer- 
ican market"? 

This  could  I  ave  something  to  do  with 
the  export  sal4  s  of  cotton.  I  am  basing 
that  upon  wtifst  happened  on  the  do- 
There  are  many,  many 
mills  that  havie  not  been  buying  cotton 
except  for  their  immediate  needs.  In- 
stead of  buytig  for  a  quarter  of  the 


year,  they  try  to  buy  Just  enough  to 
be  sure  they  will  have  sufficient  cotton 
<m  hand  to  run  without  interruption. 
whereas  in  the  past  they  bought  ahead. 

You  can  see  why.  If  you  were  a  tex- 
tile manufacturer,  you  would  not  buy 
3  months  ahead  if  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  Congress  would  take 
action  which  in  effect  vould  cut  the 
price  of  cotton  by  8^2  cents  a  pound. 
So.  this  probably  has  entered  the  minds 
of  our  foreign  competitors.  They  have 
to  take  into  account  these  possibilities. 

Blr.  SHORT.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  was  getting  at.  While  we  are 
talking  about  export  cotton,  even  though 
we  do  something  in  the  way  of  cotton 
legislation  that  is  going  to  make,  theoret- 
ically, oiu:  American  cotton  available  to 
the  world  market  at  a  price  in  some  con- 
formity with  the  world  market  price,  as 
long  as  we  have  Public  Law  480  under 
which  we  sell  to  some  of  these  foreign 
countries,  and  I  assume  we  do  sell  cot- 
ton  under  title  I,  which  is  for  foreign 
currencies  that  remains  in  the  recipient 
country,  and  in  some  instances  we  even 
give  a  major  portion  of  the  funds  gen- 
erated back  to  the  country.  This  be- 
comes almost  impossible  competition. 

Mr.  WUITENER.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the.  gentleman  along  that  line  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  about  textile  imports. 
Cotton  textile  imports  last  year 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  645,000 
bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  SHORT.  That  is  processed  cot- 
ton?     

Mr.  WHTTENER.  In  the  form  of  tex- 
tile imports,  which  is  almost  as  much 
raw  cotton  as  the  State  of  Alabama  pro- 
duced in  1962. 

Now,  that  Alabama  production  was 
605.000  bales,  which  had  a  value  of 
$114^  million,  approximately.  So  you 
see,  we  are  not  only  losing  our  export 
market  for  cotton.  We  are  bringing  in 
more  and  more  cotton  textiles  from 
abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  see- 
ing the  most  remarkable  change  in  the 
face  of  the  domestic  textile  industry  as 
they  shift  to  manmade  fibers,  thereby 
taking  away  the  cotton  market  of  the 
American  cotton  farmer. 

To  give  you  an  example,  one  of  the  big 
companies  in  America  is  the  Springs 
Mills,  a  South  Carolina  organization. 
They  make  Spring -Maid  sheets  and 
other  well-known  textile  products. 
Recently  a  spokesman  for  that  organiza- 
tion announced  that  they  were  shifting 
from  an  all-ootton  operation  to  the  pro- 
duction of  blends.  The  president  of  the 
company  Just  said  briefly,  "We  cannot 
live  on  cotton  alone  any  more." 

We  have  another  textile  organization 
known  as  Deering-Mllliken.  Recently 
they  have  moved  more  heavily  into  the 
use  of  manmade  fibers. 

I  suppose  the  biggest  textile  organiza- 
tion in  the  world  is  Burlington  Indus- 
tries, which  has  its  headquarters  in 
North  Carolina.  Recently  Charles 
Meyers,  the  president  of  that  company, 
had  this  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

We  will  uae  the  fibers  that  are  most 
economic.  If  cotton  becomes  uneconomic 
we  won't  use  It. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  has  heard 
these  shopworn  arguments  that  cotton 


has  certain  qualities  which  one  can 
never  get  out  of  a  synthetic.  My  reply  is 
that  in  a  country  planning  to  send  a 
man  to  the  moon,  and  where  we  are  now. 
with  great  ease,  placing  astronauts  into 
orbit,  we  will  find  it  to  be  a  very  simple 
problem  when  our  research  chemists  set 
their  heads  to  it,  to  develop  synthetic 
fibers  which  will  have  all  of  these  so- 
called  magical  qualities  of  cotton. 

I  happen  to  have  been  raised  in  a 
textile  village.  Bdy  people  work  in  the 
textile  mills.  I  have  talked  to  some  of 
my  relatives  who  are  textile -trained 
people.  They  have  expressed  to  me  the 
thought  that  it  may  be  that  some  of 
these  synthetics  people  like  American 
Viscose,  and  DuPont  and  Bemberg.  and 
others,  are  not  doing  all  that  they  could 
in  the  field  of  ssmthetics  completely  to 
replace  cotton  because  they  realize  the 
economic  impact  it  would  have  on  ovu* 
Nation. 

I  say  again  to  the  gentleman,  and  to 
his  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture who  are  interested  in  agriculture 
and  the  plight  of  the  farmer,  as  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  the  rest  of  us  who  come 
from  rural  areas  are  interested  in  the 
man  and  woman  on  the  farm,  the  failure 
to  look  at  the  dear  picture  that  we  have, 
can  do  much  more  injury  to  the  agri- 
cultural economy  than  to  the  textile 
economy.  I  say  that  because  the  record 
already  shows  that  while  some  more 
mills  will  fall  by  the  wayside,  there  are 
many  who  can  shift  over  to  synthetics 
and  the  blends,  and  survive  as  far  as 
industry  is  concerned.  The  cotton  farm- 
er, however,  when  his  domestic  market 
is  gone,  is  out  of  business,  and  there  Is 
nothing  we  can  do  to  breathe  life  back 
into  his  lifeless  economy. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  right  there,  in  the  simplest  possi- 
ble context  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prob- 
lem here  for  the  processing  industry  and 
the  processing  part  of  the  whole  cotton 
enterprise  in  this  country  is  the  dif- 
ferential in  price  between  cotton  \mder 
our  present  price  support  program  and 
the  cost  of  ssmthetlcs.  The  cost  of  the 
S3mthetics,  if  I  understand  It  correctly, 
more  nearly  approaches  the  world  price 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  am  told  rayon  to- 
day can  be  bought  at  a  price  of  around 
25  to  26  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  SHORT.  This  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  The  gentleman,  I 
suppose,  does  not  have  any  textile  plants 
in  his  area. 

Mr.  SHORT.    He  certainly  does  not. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  But  I  am  sure  that 
from  the  hearings  he  has  seen  and  read 
he  realizes  that  where  they  buy  rayon 
at  a  lesser  price  than  cotton  they  have  a 
uniformity  of  product.  They  have  less 
waste.  They  have  an  easier  controlled 
product  because  you  can  have  a  staple  2 
feet  long.  If  you  want  it,  or  you  can  have 
it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  or  a  sixteenth,  or  whatever  you 
like;  whereas  with  cotton,  due  to  cli- 
matic conditions  and  other  things,  you 
do  h&yg  a  less  perfect  fiber. 
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Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  got  the  im- 
pression that  the  cotton  manufacturers, 
the  cotton  processors,  the  textile  part  of 
the  industry,  were  in  this  position.  They 
said  these  ssmthetic  fibers  are  available 
to  us  at  a  lower  cost,  and  the  other  points 
that  the  gentlemsoi  mentioned,  easier  to 
handle,  cleaner,  less  weste,  no  burlap  to 
fuss  with  and  that  sort  of  thing;  and 
they  said  we  come  to  the  simple  con- 
sideration of  what  shall  we  do?  We  are 
ssrmpathetic  to  the  cottort  farmer.  If 
we  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  down  to  the 
point  where  it  is  competitive  with  syn- 
thetics, the  $64  question  is.  What  do  we 
do  about  the  farm?  I  think  that  is  what 
the  Cooley  bill  has  tried  to  direct  itself 
toward.  Whether  it  does  it  in  the  right 
way  is  perhaps  the  $64  question.  But  I 
think  this  Is  something  very  basic  in  the 
way  of  farm  legislation  that  we  have  to 
face  up  to. 

I  live  in  a  wheat  country.  I  would  like 
to  see  our  wheat  farmers  get  better 
prices  for  their  wheat.  We  have  seen 
something  of  a  failure  there  in  the  at- 
tempt to  stabilize  prices  with  the  price 
support  program  because  actually  it  does 
not  improve  to  any  great  degree  the  in- 
come of  the  farmer  because,  as  we  try  to 
increase  the  price,  we  have  to  cut  back 
on  production.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  cotton  industry  you  have  had  the 
same  problem. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  We  have  just  about 
been  nm  out  of  production  in  some  areas. 
Mr.  SHORT.  That  is  right.  You  have 
tried  to  maintain  the  export  program 
in  the  interest  of  keeping  up  volume. 
You  have  had  to  subsidize  exports.  And, 
as  the  gentleman  has  just  said,  you  have 
had  an  increase  of  imports  from  foreign 
coimtrles.  A  part  of  this  it  seems  to  me 
is  because  our  Government,  through  our 
foreign  aid  program  has  actually  helped 
some  of  the  foreign  countries  Improve 
their  capability  to  produce  cotton,  so 
that  they  could  sell  it  back  in  the  U.S. 

market.       

Mr.  WHTTENER.  And  one  of  the 
great  Joys  of  my  life  is  to  be  able  to  tell 
anyone  who  asks  me  that  I  never  voted 
for  a  penny  of  that  In  my  life. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  gentleman  and  I 
have  voted  similarly  on  foreign  aid.  I 
think.  That  is  one  of  the  more  ridicul- 
ous things  that  we  do. 

Mr.  WHTTENER     That  started  be- 
fore the  gentleman  and  I  came  here. 
Mr.      SHORT.        ApparenUy.       Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
srielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  certaUily  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  contribution  and 
his  interest,  because  I  know  of  the  very 
responsible  role  he  will  play  hi  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  which  has  come 
from  his  committee  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  bearing  on  its  outcome  here  in 
the  House.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  all  of  us,  and  I  pray 
and  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  assist 
us  as  we  try  to  meet  this  problem  headon. 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  who  is  another  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
upon  who  we  place  much  reliance  as  we 
face  this  coming  issue. 


Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

It  so  happens  I  am  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  cotton. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  testifying  before  the  gentle- 
man's committee. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  That  is  right.  I 
have  enjoyed  the  gentleman's  discussion 
here.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the 
philosophical  field,  but  I  think  we  will 
have  to  do  it  before  we  can  settle  this 
problem. 

The  gentleman's  remarks  are  well 
taken.  We  studied  it  in  the  committee. 
Frankly,  there  are  so  many  things  that 
have  happened  in  the  past  that  hurt  the 
program  today  that  it  is  going  to  be  hard 
to  get  together  on  a  proposition,  I  think 
that  Congress  in  Its  wisdom  could  offset 
the  harm  that  has  been  done  even  this 
year  by  action,  but  I  cannot  see  it  in  the 
Cooley  bill. 

Mr.  WHI'TENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  offer  a  substitute  for  the  Cooley  bill 
which  will  just  wipe  out  this  8.5-cents-a- 
poimd  differential,  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  I  just  do  not  care  whose  bill 
it  is  or  how  you  go  about  it  as  long  as  it 
is  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  and 
I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that.  I  have  a  substitute  that 
is  ready,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  offer  it 
when  the  bill  comes  to  the  House.  I  hope 
we  have  enough  time  to  debate  it  and 
can  pass  that  kind  of  substitute. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman wherein  his  bill  differs  insofar  as 
the  8.5-cent  differential  is  concerned? 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  side  issues 
that  have  crept  Into  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  take  the  responsibility 
in  1963  to  offset  the  harm  which  was 
done  by  setting  the  price  at  32.47.  Con- 
gress in  taking  action  in  the  30-cent  price 
support  area  would  immediately  give  the 
mills  2.47  cents.  I  know  it  is  going  to 
be  hard  to  do  because  the  cotton  farmers 
have  planted  their  cotton  and  have  re- 
duced this  year  from  18  to  16  million 
acres.  This  is  cutting  them  some  more. 
But  we  will  have  to  be  very  reaUstic  about 
this  proposition.  I,  as  a  farmer,  would 
hate  to  see  my  colleagues  who  are  in  cot- 
ton have  more  problems. 

B4r.  WUITENER.  There  are  many 
people  both  in  Congress  and  out  who 
take  the  view  that  had  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  fixed  the  price  this  year  at 
30  cents  it  would  have  met  with  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  cotton  agricultural  economy.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  fixed  the  price  at 
32.47.  and  that  is  done.  As  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman,  what  he  is  pro- 
posing is  that  by  legislation  and  his  pro- 
posed substitute  the  Congress  would 
reverse  the  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  peg  the  price  at  30 
cents  rather  than  at  the  Department 
fixed  support  price  of  32.47  cents. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  "That  is  correct,  be- 
cause Congress  gave  the  discretion  to 
the  Secretary  to  set  the  support  price. 
If  Congress  does  not  kill  the  support 
price,  and  it  is  made  for  the  producers, 
the  handlers,  the  mills,  and  our  export 
program,  I  think  Congress  has  the  right 


to  control  this  authority,  to  take  away 
that  discretionary  authority  and  tell  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  what  to  do. 

I  have  not  seen  a  popular  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  many  years.  If  we  wrote 
the  bill  so  that  there  would  be  no  discre- 
tionary authority.  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  enjoy  his  Job  and 
be  able  to  tulmlnister  the  law  the  way 
Congress  would  want  to  write  it.  This 
was  your  point  on  the  32.47.  If  that 
action  had  not  been  taken  the  night 
before  the  Agriculture  Committee  voted 
on  the  cotton  bill  I  think  we  would  have 
gotten  legislation  passed  and  we  would 
not  be  talking  about  it.  It  would  have 
been  passed  in  February  or  March. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  cotton  producers  in  his  dis- 
trict? 


Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  do  not  have  any 
cotton  producers  but  I  have  a  lot  of  feed 
grain  producers  for  whom  you  cotton 
Congressmen  have  written  legislation. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.    The  cotton  agricul- 
tural economy  is  faced  with  a  problem 
in  that  there  are  some  people  In  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  who  say  they  can  pro- 
duce it  for  25  cents  or  26  cents  a  pound. 
Then  you  get  into  other  areas  where  the 
cost  is  much  greater.    "That,  of  course,  is 
due  to  the  low  acreage  allotments  and 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
production  to  warrant  purchasing  and 
using  expensive  mass  production  equip- 
ment items.    So,  as  I  say,  there  is  that 
problem.    But  there  is  a  question  which 
bothers  me  a  great  deal,   as  one  who 
comes  from  a  textile  producing  area  as 
well  as  one  who  has  in  his  district  the 
second  largest  cotton  producing  county 
In  the  State  of  North  Carolina.    "That  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  jeopardize  the 
whole  cotton  agricultural  economy  by 
these  high  price-support  programs.   I  do 
not  have  any  firm  decision  in  my  own 
mind  about  it,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see 
any  cotton  farmer  put  out  of  business 
any    more    than    the    gentleman    from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  BeermanwI  would  want  to 
see  them  put  out  of  business.    But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis 
for  the  cotton  farmers  all  over  the  Na- 
tloa    I  am  hewing  that  with  the  able 
assistance  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska and  his  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  we  can  find  a 
solution. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  compliment  I  would  say. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further  that 
if  this  House  of  Representatives  turns 
down  this  cotton  bill.  I  am  sure  it  wiU 
come  back  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  be  written  within  an  area  that 
will  be  more  representative  of  the  wishes 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  this  is  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  will  say  to  the 
genUeman  that  I  hope  as  we  meet  this 
prc^lem  we  will  look  upon  it  as  a  problem 
that  affects  the  entire  Nation  and  not  a 
problem  with  respect  to  any  political 
party  because  a  hungry  textile  or  a  hun- 
gry cotton  farmer  can  be  a  member  of 
the  party  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  BnoMAini]  or  a  membitr  of 
the  party  with  which  I  am  afllllatod.  I 
am  sure  that  the  people  involved  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  partisan 
poUtics.    I  know  the  gentleman  from 
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Wfilinnlri  8bare4  tbe  uune  bope  and  the 
Ttew  tlMit  :  bftTe  In  that  respect. 
Mr.  BSBUIAiOV.  Tet.  I  do  thare  the 
;  with  ragard  to  a  solu- 
tk»  of  tM«  problem  and  join  in  his  riews 
with  re^^ect  to  1  . 

Mr.  WHITEN  ER.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  coniribuUon. 
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of  the  earnest  desire  of  mankind  for 
peace,  not  on  the  force  of  arms.  We 
should  pronounce  this  point  with  all  the 
means  at  our  command. 
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NATICmAL  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 

Mr.  CHAMKERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  wss  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  report  on 
recreational  boating  safety  in  the  United 
Stiates.  National  Safe  Boating  Week  is 
again  approaching.  It  is  appropriate  to 
review  Uie  efforts  and  experiences  of  this 
Govemment  in  fostering  boating  safety 
and  to  consider  some  of  the  problems 
remaining. 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  85-911 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  85th  Congress, 
the  following  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  President  cH  the  United  States  on 
February  26  of  this  year: 

Wliervas  recrcatloiua  boating  Is  playing  an 
Increasingly  Important  part  In  the  IlTea  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  look  to  It  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  physical  vigor  and 
mental  alertness;  and 

Whereas  the  resulting  Increased  use  of  our 
waterways  has  caused  a  corresponding  In- 
crease In  safety  problems;  and 

Whereas  this  healthful  outdoor  activity 
can  be  enhanced  and  loss  of  life  and  property 
reduced  by  adherence  to  safs  boating  prin- 
ciples; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  sudi  safe 
boating  practices,  by  Joint  resolution,  ap- 
proved June  4.  1958  (72  sUt.  179).  has 
requested  the  President  to  proclaim  annually 
the  week  that  Includes  the  Povrth  of  July 
as  NattoBsl  aafe  BoatJng  Week: 

Wow  Uiersfare.  I,  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presl- 
dant  of  the  UaltM  SUtes  of  Amsrlea.  do 
herAy  designate  the  week  beginning  June  SO. 
ISeS.  as  IVatkmal  Safe  Boating  Week.  In 
pursuance  of  the  objectives  of  this  procla- 
mation. I  urge  an  persons,  organlzatlosis  and 
governmental  agencies  Interested  In  reerea- 
tleiial  boating  and  safsty  afloat  to  pubUdae 
and  otmrve  national  aafe  boating  w«ek. 

I  also  Invite  the  Oovemors  of  the  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bico,  and  other 
areas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  In  this  observance. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  a>zed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  thU  asth 
day  of  February  IMS,  and  of  the  tndepend- 
enee  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
187th. 

JOBH    F.   KSMNEBT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  boating  is  big,  and  it 
continues  to  grow.  As  a  fine  family  type 
recreation  it  has  many  minions  of  enthu- 
siastie  participants.  It  is  big  business; 
not  onhr  the  manufacturing  of  boats, 
motors,  and  trailers  but  in  the  fuel, 
paint,  plywood,  plastics,  metals,  and  in- 
surance fields.  Boating  has  stimulated 
tremendous  investments  in  marinas, 
yacht  clubs,  and  private  launching  facil- 
ities. In  short,  it  has  become  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  national  eoon- 
omy,  particulaxly  in  the  last  two  decades. 

The  safety  sspects  of  boating  have  be- 
come a  steadily  increasing  activity  and 


a  main  concern  of  the  UjS.  Coast  Guard 
which  is  the  primary  agency  <rf  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  revonslble  for  the 
safety  of  life  and  prcq^erty  uiran  the 
water.  Boating  safety  has.  In  recent 
years,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  C<m- 
gress,  the  legislatures  of  every  State,  and 
of  the  public  press.  Private  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
numennis  others  have  been  giving  this 
subject  greater  emphasis  in  their  pro- 
grams. 

THS  VBDBBAL  aOATIHO  ACT  OF  ISSS 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1S>58  there  were  relatively 
few  facts  obtainable  about  boating  in  this 
country;  particularly  absent  were  those 
on  the  grim  side — accidents  and  fatal- 
ities. That  act  was  a  milestone  in  boat- 
ing history.  It  established  a  national 
program  for  the  identification  of  certain 
undocumented  powerboats;  it  required 
the  reporting  of  accidents  and  delegated 
to  the  Coast  Guard  the  responsibility  of 
gathering  the  statistical  Information  and 
in  general,  making  the  program  effective. 
Of  perhaps  even  greater  Importance,  it 
so  encouraged  State  participation  that 
today  43  States  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
have  boating  laws  which  all  include  cer- 
tain minimum  requirements  of  this  Fed- 
eral law.  According  to  the  Council  of 
State  Govenunents,  this  prompt  accept- 
ance by  the  States  of  the  Federal  plan 
is  unprecedented  and  It  reflects  high 
credit  upon  the  Coast  Guard  for  counsel- 
ing and  assisting  those  States  desiring 
to  cooperate.  Their  efforts  are  continu- 
ing. I  am  informed  that  among  the 
seven  States  which  have  not  yet  followed 
the  Federal  plan  the  matter  Is  now  being 
considered  by  the  legislatures  of  Maine 
and  Pennsylvania  and  also  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

Coast  Guard  leadership  has  been  fur- 
ther dlsiriayed  in  the  encouragement  of 
interstate  oo(H>eration.  Certain  boating  r. 
law  administrators  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  are  now  members  of  the 
Advisory  Panel  of  State  Officials  to  the 
Merdiant  Marine  Council  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  This  panel  assists  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Federal  regulations  which 
govern  boating.  Th«y  meet  semiannual- 
ly— at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment Their  fall  meeting  Is  always  in 
omjunction  with  a  national  conference 
to  iHileh  all  States  are  Invited  to  send 
their  principal  boating  law  ofOeials.  At 
the  conference  last  October  most  of  the  « 
States  were  represented.  Furthermore, 
under  Coast  Guard  encouragement,  there 
have  been  created  five  regional  orga- 
nlTsttons  of  soeh  State  oiBcials  through- 
out the  entire  Nation— the  Northeastern, 
the  Southeastern,  the  North  Central,  the 
South  Cmtral,  and  the  Western  States. 
Each  has  a  representative  on  the  Coast 
Guard  Advisory  Pand  I  mentioned. 
These  area  associations  have  dona  much 
to  eltmittate  friction  between  adjacent 
States  and  to  encourage  cooperation  and 
uniformity  in  the  enf oroemeiA  oC  the 
various  State  requircnKQta.  Anthlahas 
benefited  the  boaUng  pubUc  There  are 
certain  proUena  created  prtnclpally  by 
the  lack  of  unlf  ocmtty  aisong  the  8tetcs 
as  to  whidi  boats  are  lequlied  ta  be  num- 
bered.    Although  the  Federal  Boating 
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Act  prescribes  that  all  motorboats  of 
over  10  horsepower  must  be  numbered, 
it  permitted  the  States  to  extend  the 
scope  of  this  requirement  as  they  chose. 
At  present  13  States  pattern  the  Federal 
law  and  require  numbering  of  only  those 
of  over  10  horsepower.  However  17 
States  require  that  every  motorboat  be 
numbered;  others  adopted  "10  or  more," 
7V2,  "over  6,"  "over  5,"  and  two  States- 
Arizona  and  Ohio — require  that  all  wa- 
tercraft  display  identifying  numbers. 

The  organizations  of  State  ofKcials 
have  consistently  recommended  to  the 
Sti^  governments  that  uniformity  be 
established  not  only  in  numbering  but  in 
the  equipment  and  operating  require- 
ments thus  enabling  complete  reciprocity 
between  States  for  the  benefit  of  all  boat- 
men. Their  efforts.  I  am  sure,  will 
eventually  bear  fruit. 

Meanwhile,  these  organizations  of 
State  oflBcials  have  done  yeoman  serv- 
ice to  increase  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
move  their  boats  into  other  States.  Out- 
standing among  their  accomplishments 
was  the  development  and  establish- 
ment—with Coast  Guard  cooperation— 
of  a  uniform  system  of  navigational  aids 
for  use  upon  waters  exclusively  within 
State  jurisdiction.  This  system  of  spe- 
cial shapes  and  markings — somewhat 
similar  to  the  uniformity  achieved  in 
marking  highways — has  already  been 
adopted  by  more  than  20  States  and  the 
number  is  increasing  yearly. 

BOATXNC  STATISTICS  , 

The  Federal  Boating  Act  directs  the 
Coast  Guard  to  compile,  analyze,  and 
publish  information  obtained  from  boat- 
ing accident  reports.    The  statistical  re- 
port for  the  calendar  year  1962  was  pub- 
lished on  May   1,   1963,  and  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress received  a  copy.    I  would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  several  pertinent 
portions  of  that  report.    Compared  with 
1961,  there  was  an  Increase  in  the  total 
of  boats  numbered  but  a  decrease  in  ac- 
cidents.   I  hope  that  this  decrease  can 
be  attributed  to  a  greater  awareness  by 
the  boating  public  of  water  safety.  How- 
ever. It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  such  a 
trend.     The  Coast  Guard's  newsp84>er 
clipping  service  indicates  that  all  acci- 
dents are  not  being  reported  as  required 
by  law.    Of  q;>eclal  concern  is  the  fact 
that,  in  1960,  33  percent  of  the  deaths 
were  due  to  capsizing,  in  1961  it  was  37 
percent,  and  in  1962  it  climbed  to  almost 
42  percent.    This  increase  in  capsizing 
fatalities  overshadows  the  overall  de- 
crease in  accidents.    The  continued  rise 
of  this  type  of  casualty  is  serious  and  the 
capsizing  problem  involves  boat  design, 
engine  horsepower,  operator  education, 
and  law  enforcement.    It  is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  overcome  in  one  step; 
however,  the  Coast  Guard  now  believes 
that  the  first  and  most  important  step  is 
.the  establishment  of  safe  loading  cri- 
teria. 

Last  year  I  remarked  on  the  need  for 
developing  a  practical  method  to  reduce 
the  frequency  of  overloading  small  boats. 
The  technical  staff  of  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  working  closely  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  boating  industry  on 
this  and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  they 


arrived  at  a  simplified  formula  to  deter- 
mine, in  terms  of  weight  and  persons, 
what  may  safely  be  carried  in  a  small 
boat.  This  should  serve  as  an  effective 
guide  to  proper  loading. 

This  formula  would  be  applicable  to 
small  boats  of  varying  size  and  design. 
The  procedure  in  determining  limita- 
tions is  dependent  upon  the  basic  dimen- 
sions of  the  craft  and  gives  results  which 
are  sufficiently  reliable  that  we  may  hope 
to  reduce  the  frequency  of  these  capsiz- 
ings  which,  in  some  instances,  have 
caused  the  drowning  of  an  entire  family. 
However,  to  be  effective,  the  results  of 
these  studies  must  be  presented  to  the 
small  boat  user  in  an  easily  understood 
form.  A  capacity  plate  in  each  l>oat 
stating  tiie  limiting  load  in  both  pounds 
and  persons  is  considered  best.  The 
feasibility  of  revising  present  laws  to 
require  the  posting  of  safe  load  limita- 
tions in  each  boat  is  being  examined. 

COAST     CT7AKO     EDUCATIONAL     PftOOSAIC 


COAST    CUABO    AXTXILIAKT 


Safety  is  principally  a  state  of  mind. 
Because  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
safe  boating  is  the  human  element,  the 
Coast  Guard— through  its  boating  films, 
safety  publications  and  auxiliary  pro- 
gram— ^has  long  been  an  advocate  of 
education  in  the  field  of  boating  safety. 
To  this  end,  the  Coast  Guard  is  con- 
stantly producing  motion  picture  films 
for  use  by  interested  boating  groups. 
The  latest  "Boating  Safety"  series  will 
consist  of  four  16-millimeter  pictures. 

"Boating  Safety;  Courtesy  Afioat,"  is 
a  20-minute  color-sound  film.  The  title 
is  descriptive.  The  "do"  and  "don't"  of 
safe  and  courteous  boat  operation  is 
presented,  dealing  chiefiy  with  the  im- 
der-26-foot  outboards.  Careless  opera- 
tion is  demonstrated  as  well  as  proper 
safety  methods;  warnings  are  given  re- 
garding weather,  refueling,  and  the  need 
for  special  alertness  in  fishing  and  swim- 
ming areas. 

"Boating  Safety;  Legal  Require- 
ments," a  14-minute  color-sound  film  is 
nearing  completion.  The  Federal  re- 
quirements are  shown,  also  many  of  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  various 
States.  Federal,  State,  and  auxiliary 
examinations  are  also  illustrated. 

"Boating  Safety;  Safety  Equipment," 
an  18-minute  color-sound  film  is  also 
nearing  completion.  The  proper  use  of 
safety  equipment  aboard  pleasure  craft 
is  demonstrated. 

"Boating  Safety;  Safe  Operation,"  an 
18-minute  color-sound  film  is  planned 
for  production  during  the  latter  part  of 
1963.  This  film  will  demonstrate  the 
right  and  wrong  methods  of  (H>erating 
pleasure  craft,  stressing  the  need  for 
greater  knowledge  of  boating  safety. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  many  other 
films  of  interest  to  the  small  boat  op- 
erator such  as  "Aids  to  Navigation," 
"Rules  of  the  Road  for  Boatmen,"  and 
"Search  and  Rescue." 

Last  year  the  Coast  GKiard  published 
and  distributed  almost  21^^  million 
pamphlets  and  booklets,  containing  the 
various  requirements  for  the  informa- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  boating  public. 
Included  was  the  p<«)ular  new  "Recrea- 
tional Boating  Guide"  of  which  80.000 
copies  were  sold. 


The  Coast  G\iard  Auxiliary,  a  civilian, 
nonmilitary  affiliate  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1939,  to 
promote  small  boat  safety  and  educa- 
tion. The  principal  activities  of  this 
group  are  the  courtesy  motorboat  exami- 
nation and  public  education  programs. 
The  auxiliary  also  participates  in  re- 
gatta patrols  and  assistance  to  distressed 
craft. 

The  auxiliary  has  continued  to  expand 
its  public  services  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  maintained  a  careful  rate  of 
growth.  Flotillas  are  now  located  in  644 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  Cwnmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Membership  was  21,500  at  the  end  of 
1962,  of  which  over  7,000  were  qualified 
to  perform  courtesy  motorboat  exami- 
nations. In  1962  the  auxiliary  was 
credited  with  saving  282  Uves,  with  as- 
sisting in  5,738  cases,  and  with  patrolling 
1,764  races  and  regattas.  In  addition 
this  organization  conducted  almost  150,- 
000  "Courtesy  MotcHixMtt  Examinations," 
instructed  118,000  in  safe  boating  prac- 
tices and  showed  boating  safety  films  to 
audiences  totaling  2,800,000. 

The  reputation  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  for  its  efficiency  in  the  exami- 
nation of  pleasure  craft  is  such  that  the 
decal  sign  issued  by  the  auxiliary  to  a 
properly  equipped  and  maintained  mo- 
torboat is  (^cially  accepted  in  39  States. 
The  unique  character  of  the  auxiliary 
and  its  official  relaticmship  has  in  effect 
extended  the  reach  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  canying  the  message  of  boating  safety 
directly  to  the  boat  operator. 


LAW  XNTOaCXlCXNT 

Law  enforcement  is,  in  a  sense,  a  com- 
plement to  the  educational  program. 
The  explosive  growth  of  recreational 
boating  which  followed  World  War  n, 
the  advent  of  the  trailer  and  the  develop- 
ment of  boatiog  areas  hitherto  remote, 
continue  to  create  problems  which  over- 
tax law  enforcemoit  officials,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State.  Since  the  persMmel  to 
fully  enforce  the  boating  laws  are  insuf- 
ficient, measures  must  be  developed  to 
best  utilize  those  available.  The  Coast 
Guard  recently  promulgated  new  regatta 
regulations  which  will  permit  States  with 
adequate  capabilities  to  patrol  these  ac- 
tivities on  certain  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

The  enforcement  of  Federal  boating 
laws  usually  begins  with  the  Coast  Guard 
boarding  officer.  After  stopping  and 
boarding  a  boat  if  it  is  found  in  viola- 
ti(m  of  any  of  the  laws  or  regulations, 
the  owner  or  operator  Is  given  a  notice 
of  violation,  which  is  similar  to  a  traffic 
ticket.  The  boater  is  furnished  a  form 
by  which  he  may  explain  the  violation 
to  the  appropriate  Coast  Guard  district 
commander.  This  form  has  thus  far 
proved  most  effective.  When  no  viola- 
tions are  found,  the  operator  receives  a 
distinctly  colored  original  of  the  board- 
ing report.  In  most  cases  this  colored 
report,  when  shown  to  other  officers  who 
might  later  stop  the  boat,  will  eliminate 
multiple  boardings.  These  boardings  are 
in  a  courteous  and  expeditious  manner 
and  the  officer  will  advise  the  operator  of 
any  unsafe  conditions  which  may  have 
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durinc   the   equipment 


it  of  the  mobile  detach- 
■ere  ooodoeted  hy 
to  refular  Coast 
iacUtM4a  surh  as  major  cut- 
open  ting  mall  boats  from 
lUona  However,  the  primary 
missions  of  th(  n  units  were  search  and 
resoue.  oeean  •  ation  patrols  or  servicing 
aids  to  navigat  on.  These  regular  units 
are  m^i*^f*^  1<  cated  along  the  seacoast. 
the  Qreat  Lake  ( and.  in  limited  numbers, 
on  the  major  river  systems.  A  great 
many  recreatlc  nal  boats  were  using  in- 
land water  an  as  which,  although  nav- 
igable, were  r«iote  fnnn  the  regular 
Coast  Qoard  iintts  and  were  not  ade- 
Qoatdy  patrol]  sd.  The  mobile  boarding 
teams  were  en  ated  to  fill  this  void. 

A  mobile  taarding  team  consists  of 
three  or  four  p  <ttj  oOcers  equipped  with 
a  track,  boat,  i  nd  trailer.  In  addition  to 
other  equipmei  t,  the  boat  and  vdiicle  are 
equipped  with  wo-way  radios  whidi  en- 
hance both  lai '  enforcement  and  rescue 
capahimiwi  :  >unng  1M2.  S5  of  these 
teams  operate!  maii^  on  ttie  inland 
navigable  watn  <tf  the  United  States 
from  liable  t>  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to 
Florida.  Dwli  ig  1M2  they  boarded  and 
examined  tl.4  0  motorboats.  and  found 
ft3J67  yiidakifCDB.    When  you  consider 


that  this  was 


boardhns  by   he  Coas*  Guard  for  the 


period. 


It  is  apparent  that  the 


boarding 
instructors  in 


almost  50  percent  oi  all 


mobile  boardta  g  detachments  were  very 


In  areas  wttere  there  is  little  or  no 
boating  during|the  winter  seasons,  mobile 

have  been  used  as 
iting  law  enforcement. 
ises.  although  in- 
tended for  perf>xmel  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
also  trained  \9Q  civilian  enforconent 
omrlals  fron  he  various  States  during 
IMS.  Tills  ha  ( resulted  in  increased  ce- 
operatifla  betii  eea  Federal  and  State  offl- 
eials  in  the  a  iforcemoit  program. 

Another  fun  etion  of  the  mobile  board- 
ing paaoDBd  Mm  been  pwbUc  education. 
Upon  anivtaii  at  an  aree  they  intend 
to  patrol,  thea  i  boarding  offlotfs  arrange 
to  diow  mevle  t  and  lo  lecture  on  boating 
safely  at  the  k»eal  boat  or  yacht  clubs 
as  wdl  as  at  I  leetings  of  other  civic  or- 
ganiaattons.  >urlng  lf62,  they  spent 
12,628  hours  ii  this  activity. 

These  mobi  e  hoarrting  teams  have  in- 
deed fUtodavc  kl  and  have  generally  been 
enthusiastical  y  received  by  the  public. 
-However,  tbes  \  units  are  limited  in  num- 
ber and  time.  Many  requests  for  more 
frequent  viai  s  by  these  detachments 
have  bad  to  I  e  reused.  Schedules  are 
'  worked  out  w*  lU  in  advance  and  coordi- 
nated with  tpe  various  State  boating 
oflWals 


Many  new  '  rater  areas  have  been  de- 
veloped or  an  planned,  and  boating  ac- 
tivities with  Oieir  attendant  problems 
will  continue  to  Increase.  Future  i)lan- 
BtDg  in  safet  r  education  and  law  en- 
forcement will  require  the  continued  co- 
elfort  of  all  those  having 
a  responsibility  in  these  fields. 

Boating  e  tucatlonal  organizations, 
such  as  the  C  oast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the 
U.S.  Power  Sq  ladrons,  the  American  Red 


Cross  and  the  Boy  Scouto  of  America, 
must  not  ODly  eontinne  their  preaent  fina 
eflorto  taut  win  need  to  expand  to  handle 
this  increase.  In  this  connection  the 
education  of  schoolchildren  by  certain 
State  agencies  and  other  organizations 
is  a  program  designed  to  pay  both  im- 
mediate and  future  dividends. 

The  number  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers should  be  increased.  Also,  to  fully 
utilise  the  available  mforcement  per- 
sonnel— both  Federal  and  State — a  pro- 
gram, under  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  must  be  initiated.  This 
section  specifically  encourages  agree- 
ments and  other  arrangements  between 
the  Coast  Guard  and  various  States  in 
law  enforcement.  This  would,  among 
other  things,  permit  the  efficient  deploy- 
ment of  personnel  and  facilities  and 
minimize  the  possibility  of  duplicated 
effort. 

As  previously  mentioned.  43  States 
have  federally  approved  numbering  sys- 
tems. It  is  believed  that  public  demand 
will  cause  the  remaining  7  States  to  en- 
act the  necessary  boating  laws  within 
the  next  few  years.  However.  In  most 
of  these  States,  if  they  do  not  act  this 
year,  the  legislatures  will  not  meet  again 
to  consider  such  matters  imtil  1965. 

Progress  in  boating  safety  has  been 
rapid  since  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Boating  Act  but  it  will  need  the  con- 
tinued sincere  efforts  of  Government, 
business,  and  private  organizations,  and, 
above  all — the  boating  public. 

RATIONAI.    mtrK.    BOATINO     WKBK 

This  year  Hational  Safe  Boating  Week 
which  includes  the  Fourth  of  J\ily  period, 
win  begin  an  June  30.  As  Flipper  the 
Skipper— the  adopted  symbol  of  Na- 
tional Safe  Boating  Wedc— would  say, 
"Let's  stress  safe  boating  the  whole  year 
•round." 

The  continued  success  of  this  sumual 
observance  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  to  ito  civilian  affil- 
iate, the  Coast  Guard  AuxiUary,  as  wen 
as  to  the  many  others  who  have  sup- 
ported this  evoit 

This  year  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Wedc  Committee,  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  of  promoting  and  coordinating  this 
event.  This  committee  Includes  repre- 
sentatives from:  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the 
American  Boat  and  Yacht  Council,  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Boy 
Scoute  of  America,  tive  Girl  Scouts,  the 
National  Association  of  Engine  ft  Boat 
Manufacturers,  the  American  Power- 
boat Association,  the  National  Safe 
Boating  Association,  the  National  Safety 
Coimcil.  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America,  the  United  States  Power  Squad- 
rons, the  Yacht  Safety  Bureau,  the 
American  Water  Ski  Association,  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

This  program  focuses  nationwide  at- 
tention on  the  problems  of  boating 
safety  and  helps  to  implant  safety  prin- 
ciples that  will  be  lifesavers  during  the 
week,  the  boating  season,  and  the  life- 
time of  many  boating  enthusiasts. 

To  aU  those  national  and  local  com- 
mittees actively  participating  in  National 
Safe 'Boating  WeA,  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations. I  lU'ge  all  other  individuals 
and  organizations  interested  in  boating 


safety  to  Join  in  making  this,  in  1963. 
the  most  prontable  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Wedc  we  have  ever  observed. 


ABSENT  ON  OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmoos  ctMiaent  that  the  goitleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoKs  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  necessarily  absent 
from  the  House  on  Monday,  June  24, 
and  Tuesday,  June  25  of  this  week  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  was  holding 
important  official  hearings  in  New  York 
City. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


EXPLOITATION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR  UNDER  THE  BRACERO 
ACT 

Mr.  UBONATf.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosnmux.]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  totipore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  a  number  of  identical  bills  were 
introduced  which  would  allegedly — and 
I  quote  the  title  of  the  bills:  "phase  out 
the  use  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers 
under  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949."  This  apparently  signals  the 
start  of  a  push  to  revive  Public  Law  78, 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  Importation 
program. 

These  bills  are  amazingly  gimmick 
laden.  They  purport  to  do  one  thing 
and  would  aetuaUy  accomplish  some- 
thing qxiite  the  opposite. 

These  bills  are  written  to  sound  as  if 
they  would  cut  down  the  number  of  im- 
ported Mexicans  admitted  into  the 
United  States  each  year  to  half  the 
average  of  the  3  previous  years.  But 
the  measures  contain  a  number  of  cute 
tricks  to  avoid  such  50-percent  cutbacks. 

In  actual  practice,  the  difference  be- 
tween these  new  bills  and  the  one  de- 
feated by  the  House  on  May  29  is  that 
these  measures  would  extend  the  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  importation  program  for 
3  years,  whUe  the  defeated  biU  would 
have  extended  it  for  only  2  years. 

It  is  time  to  unma^  these  bills.  Let 
me  describe  some  of  the  gimmicks  which 
are  used  in  it  to  maximize  the  number 
of  Mexican  workers  who  could  be  im- 
ported during  the  next  3  years. 

First.  The  number  of  workers  to  be 
admitted  in  1  year  by  the  bills  is  not 
based  on  the  numb^  of  workers  ad- 
mitted during  the  3  previous  years,  but 
on  the  number  of  contracto  and  recon- 
tracts  in  those  years.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  statistics  accompansring  the 
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principal  sponsor's  stetement  concern- 
ing the  bins— see  Conaasssioirtfi  Rac- 
ORB,  June  24, 1963.  page  11428. 

In  other  words,  a  Mexican  worker  who 
is  contracted  for  5  weeks  to  work  in 
Arkansas  and  then  recontracted  to  work 
5  weeks  in  Michigan  and  Is  again  recon- 
tracted for  another  10  weeks  in  Colorado 
would  be  counted  as  three  different 
workers  by  the  Mils.  This  resulte  in 
quite  a  sizable  error  since  there  were 
68,887  recontracts  In  1961  and  46,011  in 
1962.  ■        ^ 

Second.  The  admissions  in  a  calendar 
year  would  be  based  on  the  contracts 
and  the  recontracts  of  not  the  3  previous 
calendar  years  but  the  3  previous  fiscal 
years. 

The  effort  here  probably  is  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  the  sharp  drop  in  the  use  of 
braceros  during  the  second  half  of  the 
1962  calendar  jrear  due  to  the  greatly 
increased  use  of  mechanization  in  the 
cotton  harvest.  The  contracte  and  re- 
contracte  of  fiscal  year  1962  were  328,526 
as  compared  to  the  226,948  of  calendar 
year  1962.  The  number  of  actual  ad- 
missions made  in  calendar  year  1962 
were  194.978. 

I  point  out  these  technical  facts  be- 
cause I  am  certain  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  amused  by  the 
gimmickry  in  the  new  bills  to  ext«id  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro- 
gram. They  will  be  especially  amazed 
by  the  great  efforte  made  to  keep  the 
niunber  of  Imported  Mexicans  as  high 
as  possible,  even  in  a  biU  which  purports 
to  phase  out  the  program. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  new  bills  or  no  new 
bills.  Public  Law  78  is  dead  and  cannot 
be  resurrected.  It  would  be  nothing 
short  of  shameful  for  us  to  permit  the 
continued  importation  of  Meidean  farm- 
workers whUe  there  is  such  a  great  need 
for  jobs  among  our  own  people. 

Strangely  enough,  while  we  in  the 

House  hear  su^  doleful  stories  about 

the  aUeged  shortage  of  farmworkers  and 

the  rotting  of  crops,  grower  witnesses  are 

bitterly   attacking  in  hearings  in  the 

other  body  a  biU  that  would  recruit  UJ3. 

farmworkers  to  meet  any  possible  labor 

shortage.    Not  a  single  grower  witness 

has  testified  in  favor  of  S.  527.  a  biU  to 

stabilize  U.S.  farm  labor  employment. 

The  bracero-using  growers  apparently 

do  not  want  to  hire  imemployed  U.S. 

workers.    They  want  cheap,  docile,  easily 

exploited  foreign  labor  and  they  want 

Congress  to  provide  it. 


THE    LATE    ELEANOR    ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rsoou 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
thiiT  occasion  to  praise  the  life  of  one. 
who  Uved  until  Just  a  while  ago  working 
among  us  during  this  great  period  of 
history,  as  an  exemplary  example  that 
cannot  adequately  be  described  in  terms 
that  would  give  completely  the  breadth 
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and  depth  of  this  great  woman,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

This  ahy,  gawky  girl,  orphaned  at  an 
early  age  and  Ingrained  with  a  beUtf 
that  she  was  homely,  matured  and  em- 
bodied one  of  the  most  beautiful  persons 
and  noble  souls  that  ever  Uved. 

It  was  when  she  was  15  and  a  student 
at  Mademoiselle  Souvestre's  school  at 
Les  Ruches,  close  to  Paris,  in  the  years 
between  the  Civil  War  aiKl  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870.  that  Eleanor 
Roosevelt's  philosophy  and  attitude  to- 
ward all  people  became  acutely  evident. 
Mademoiselle  Souvestre  discovered  that 
Eleanor  had  an  old  and  wise  head  on  her 
yoimg  body  in  an  essay  she  wrote.  Elea- 
nor said  on  loyalty: 

Loyalty  U  one  of  the  few  virtues  which 
most  women  l«dc;  that  Is  why  there  are  so 
few  real  friendships  among  women,  for  no 
friendship  can  extet  without  loyalty.  V^Tith 
a  man  it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  be  loyal 
to  his  friend  but  a  woman  will  kiss  her  best 
friend  one  moment  and  when  she  Is  gone 
will  Bit  down  with  another  best  friend  and 
pick  the  other's  character  to  pieces. 

It  may  seem  strange  but  no  matter  how 
plain  a  woman  may  be  if  truth  and  loyalty 
are  stamped  upon  her  face,  all  will  be  at- 
tracted to  her  and  she  wiU  do  good  to  all 
who  come  near  her.  and  those  who  know 
her  will  always  love  her  for  they  will  feel  her 
loyal  spirit  and  have  confidence  In  her,  while 
another  woman  far  more  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive will  never  gain  anybody's  ccmfldenoe 
simply  because  those  around  her  ttA  her 
lack  of  loyalty. 

This  extremely  sensitive  and  InteUi- 
gent  woman,  who  gave  imabashed  con- 
cern for  the  imderdog  and  channeled  her 
energies  into  effective  service  for  both 
the  Nation  and  the  world,  was  destined 
to  serve  our  Nation  in  the  important  role 
of  First  Lady  when  she  married  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  in  March  1904. 

A  somewhat  reluctant  First  Lady,  who 
emphaticaUy  told  a  reporter  in  1933  after 
her  husband's  election,  "But  there  Isn't 
going  to  be  any  First  Lady.  There  is 
just  gohig  to  be  plain,  ordinary  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  And  that's  that,"  was  any- 
thing but  ordinary. 

•nie  loyalty  she  so  eloquently  spoke 
of  at  15  permeated  her  actions  in  all 
areas  of  her  life  as  the  wife  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

As  well  as  an  exceUent  wife  and 
mother,  she  was  an  indispensable  part- 
ner to  a  great  President  and  one  of  the 
greatest  men  who  ever  lived.  She  was  a 
confidant,  an  adviser,  and  a  listener  with 
an  acutely  seositive  set  of  ears  which 
heard  and  understood  the  pulse  beat,  the 
problems,  the  a^lrations,  and  the  needs 
of  people  everywhere.  She  also  served 
as  an  extra  i»lr  of  legs  for  her  husband, 
who  became  physically  limited  by  polio, 
and  set  out  on  trips  that  would  flatten 
and  tire,  the  most  physicaUy  strong 
campaigner. 

Although  sometimes  bitterly  criticised 
for  her  liberal  views,  she  was  daimUess 
in  her  kindling  of  economic,  labor,  and 
civil  righte  reforms. 

Her  tireless  efforte  and  enthusiasm 
carried  on  goodwin  missions  to  aU  parte 
of  the  world,  her  genuine  devotion  to 
people  made  her  loved  throughout  the 
world.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  truly  de- 
serving of  the  title  which  so  many  be- 
stowed her— First  Lady  of  the  World. 


EXPLOITATION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR  UNDER  THE  BRACERO  ACT 
Mr.  IJBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genttenan 
from  Texas  [BCr.  QohzalbI  may  intend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscois 
and  indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABani  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  recently  used  its  wisest  judgment 
in  defeating  an  attempt  to  extend  for  2 
years  Public  Law  78  which  aUows  Mex- 
ican braceros  to  freely  work  In  UB.  agri- 
culture.  I  iihould  certainly  hope  that  in 
the  future  we  will  flatly  reject  any  ex- 
tension of  this  slavery-perpetuating  law. 
Proponente  of  the  Bracero  Act  have 
often  cited  the  valuable  aid  to  Mexico 
that  this  act  supposedly  gives.    In  a 
resolution  urging   Congress   to  extend 
Public  Law  78  the  California  Legislature 
claimed  that  the  bracei-o  sjrstem  has 
"become  a  uniquely  successful  foreign  aid 
program." 

I  find  it  difBc\ilt  to  remember  a  claim 
quite  as  preposterous  as  this.  Let  us 
actually  heed  some  of  the  opinkms  and 
feelings  <rf  the  braceros  themselves.  One 
bracero  quoted  in  a  study  by  Henry 
Anderson,  said: 

We  are  not  animals.  We  are  human  beings 
who  have  suffered  much  to  come  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  work.  Here  we  are  treated 
lllM  animals.  I  think  we  should  not  eome  to 
the  United  SUtes  where  we  are  treated  badly. 
abused,  and  looked  down  upon.  Tet  we  stUl 
keep  coming  back.  I  think  It  U  the  hope 
that  maybe  one  of  these  days  we  will  never 
have  to  come  again. 


The  braceros  come  to  the  United 
States  only  because  they  have  to;  other- 
wise they  might  starve.  The  bracero 
program,  in  turn,  offers  an  excuse  to  the 
M^«^n  Government  and  soeie^  to  de- 
lay action  to  improve  the  braceros*  con- 
dition in  their  own  countey. 

The  fact  is  that  the  braoero's  life  is 
little  different  from  that  of  a  slave.  He 
has  no  actual  freedom  of  choice  in  choos- 
ing for  whom  he  wUl  work.  He  and  his 
fellows  are  rounded  up  not  nnllke  cattle 
at  the  contracting  stations  at  the  border. 
If  he  is  at  aU  educated  and  tf  there  Is  any 
drnnce  he  wlU  raise  questions  i^xrat  the 
oppressive  conditions,  he  Is  not  con- 
tracted. One  bracero  bitterly  com- 
mented: 

I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  contracted. 
The  reason  I  had  trouble  Is  that  they  found 
out  I  had  6  years  of  school.  They  only  want 
diunb  people. 

Henry  Anderson  noted  In  his  work. 
"Fields  of  Bondage" : 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  bracero  system 
could  endure  If  *""''^^"«  were  required  to 
^lend  an  hour  personaUy  witnessing  the  op- 
eration of  a  bracero  center.  Watching  long 
lines  of  nggMl.  gr«y.  P«rehed  bmb  shuOlng 
before  a  watt-fed.  wisU-dressad  buyer  of 
bodies.  Watching  grown  men  obey  obse- 
quiously when  spoUcd  arrogant  teenagers 
gnf  their  fingers.  Watching  the  yotugsters 
push  around  the  men  old  wnmigh  to  be  their 
fathaca.  T-««**"«"g  to  the  youngstaw  curse 
the  men.  calling  them  animals,  and  wocae. 

This  is  what  proponente  (tf  Poblie  Law 
78  can  a  uniquely  successful  foreign  aid 
piugram. 
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THE  PRQBUC  f  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 

-  Mr.  UBONA  n.  lir.  Speaker.  I  msk 
^iri^tiiin/Mi«  coo  lent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Cmlifomii  [Mr.  Bukkbaltik]  may 
extend  his  rem  uts  at  this  pc^t  in  the 
Rbcobo  and  inc  ude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAK!  R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  thej  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  n4  objection. 

Mr.  BURKBUiTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  kscobo  on  the  important 
subject  of  air  pollution,  because  each 
and  every  day  there  is  a  daily  menace 
to  citizens  liTitg  in  urban  areas  where 
there  is  a  population  concentration  of 
300,000  or  over. 

The  followln  ;  article  enUUed  "Air  Pol- 
lution Danger!  Revealed  by  Scientist" 
appeared  in  tt  e  i^ril  26.  1963.  issue  of 
the  Union  Oaiette.  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Building  and  Construction 
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investig^ation  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution.  It  sets  up  an  Air  Pollu- 
tion Advisory  Board,  under  the  Department 
of  Bealth.  Bducatton,  and  Welfare.  Sena- 
tor KncHKL's  name  is  on  this  bill. 

HJt.  3'206  (BuKKHALTxa)  prohibits  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  use  of  any  motor  ve- 
hicle which  discharges  substances  into  the 
air  in  amounts  found  by  the  Sturgeon  Gen- 
eral to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

8.  444  (Enolb)  provides  funds  for  research 
and  control  of  air  pollution,  aids  cities, 
coxmties:  establishes  a  national  resoturces  and 
development  program  for  research  and  train- 
ing for  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion, and  provides  for  grants. 

Senator  Cuoa  Englk  has  asked  Public 
Works  Conmilttee  Chairman  Pat  McNamaba 
to  hold  public  hearings  in  California  on  these 
measures. 

There  is  no  Federal  legislation  now  to 
control  air  pollution  and  State  legislation  Is 
confined  to  control  over  automobiles. 
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Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  known  as  the 
Pole  Mountain  District;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

S.  400.  An  act  to  establish  penalties  for 
misuse  of  feed  made  available  for  relieving 
distress  or  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
foundation  herds;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

8. 530.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  means  of  making  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  available 
for  navigation  during  the  entire  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

8.  623.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
agricultural  land  development  in  the  State 
of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  1039.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange 
the  Great  Falls  property  In  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  administration  in  connection  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Avery,  for 
Wednesday.  June  26,  1963,  on  account 
of  attendance  at  a  funeral  in  Kansas. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpkrm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHADnxsG),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

lix.  Atexs.  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  27. 

Mr.  MoNAQAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  for  2  hours,  on  July  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congkxssional 
RxcoRo.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dkhtoh  and  to  include  a  speech 
by  Congressman  Randall,  of  MissourL 

Mr.  Vanik  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  today  and  include  tables. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(Hie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHADKBERG)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomtikld. 

Mr.  HosMXR. 

Mr.  Bow  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  his  remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  CxTRTis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiBONATi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 
^    Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Macdonals. 


ENROLLED  BILL£  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tru^  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJt.  3661.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
period  during  which  responsibility  for  the 
placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  may  be  exercised  by 
a  public  agency  other  than  the  agency  ad- 
ministering such  aid  under  the  State  plan; 

HJt.  3827.  An  act  to  extend  untU  June  30. 
1960.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  Imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  in  duty  on 
ground  chicory: 

HJt.  4174.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
cloee  of  June  30.  1964.  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  Jl.  6795.  An  act  to  provide  a  3-year  sus- 
pension of  certain  restrictions  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1951,  on  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Treasury  of  postal  ap- 
propriations; and 

H.J.  Res.  608.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8. 61.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
AgrlctUture  to  relinquish  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming Jurisdiction  over  those  lands  within  the 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  c<»nmittee  did  on  this  day  deliver 
to  the  White  House  for  forwarding  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  2651.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
period  during  which  responsibility  for  the 
placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, tmder  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  imder  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Seciuity  Act.  may  be  exercised  by  a 
public  agency  other  than  the  agency  admin- 
istering such  aid  under  the  State  plan; 

HJt.  2827.  An  act  to  extend  untU  June  30. 
1966,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  Imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty  on 
ground  chicory; 

HJl.4174  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  80.  1064,  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5367.  An  act  to  designate  the  Bear 
Creek  Dam  on  the  Lehigh  River,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam; 
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HJt.  679S.  An  act  to  provide  a  S-year  aua- 
penslon  ol  osrtala  reatrlctkms  In  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1951,  on  tlia 
withdrawal  from  the  Treasury  of  postal  ap- 
proprlatlona; 

H.B.  6800.  An  act  to  amend  section  40V  oi 
the  Padcers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as 
amended: 

HJl.«76f.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  c«rtaln  excLse-tax  rates; 

H  J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  change  the 
name  of  Short  Mo\mtaln  lock  and  dam  and 
reservoir  In  the  SUta  of  Oklahoma  to  Rob- 
ert 8.  Kerr  lock  and  dam  and  reservoir;  and 

H.J.  Res.  608.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appr^pxiatiotts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


m^otlated  flxed-prloa  oontraet  DA-86-039- 
SO-glTSO  with  KMnsehmldt  DMiioa.  Smlfh- 
Oorooa  Marehaat.  Inc.  Deerfiakl.  HL. 
awaited  on  Deosn0»sr  81.  IMO;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govermnent  Ofterations. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. June  27,  1963.  at  13  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEKS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BIUJB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauae  2  of  rule  xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  Conference, 
HJl.  6791.  A  bill  to  continue  for  3  years  the 
existing  reduction  of  the  exemptloa  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  reaUlents,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Report  No.  472).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BIIUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
^nder  clause  4  of  rule  ZXn,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severaUy  referred  as  follows: 


EABUUTiVE  OOMBfUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XZIV.  execu- 
tive communicati(ms  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  relating  to  the  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  outstanding  voluntary 
agreements  and  programs  established,  pur- 
suant to  section  708(e)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1960.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  **"^'"g  and  Currency. 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Con4>troUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  tranmltttsg  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  expenditures  for  exterior 
storage  faculties  senrlag  family  houalng  by 
the  Dqiartment  of  the  Army  at  Vort  Dlx. 
NJ4  to  the  Committee  on  Govemment 
Operations. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  General  Servlcee  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bUl  snttttod  "A  hUl  to  amesd  sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

980.  A  letter  tram  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Ocmunlaslon,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entltlsd  "A  Mil  to  amend  the 
Natural  Oaa  Act  with  re^MCt  to  the  Inter- 
connection of  faetUtles  for  the  transporta- 
tkm  at  natural  gas.  and  for  other  purpoasi"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

981.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  tA  a 
proposed  bm  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  3.  1966  (70  Stat.  W6),  as 
ameiMled.  relating  to  adult  Indian  vocational 
traintng":  to  the  Ooounittee  oa  latolor 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

083.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury,  traamltttng  a  draft  of  a  praposed 
hUl  entitled  "A  blU  to  provide  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  »«•■><»«"««  amount  of  Insurance 
coverage  for  bank  deposits  and  savings  and 
loan  accounts,  to  prefect  further  the  safety 
and  lli|uUUty  oC  Insured  Instltattons.  to 
strengthen  safeguards  against  conflicts  of 
Interest,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral at  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  orerprtelng  of  teletypewriters 
procured  under  Department  of  the  Army 


By  Mr.  BBOOMFIKLD: 
H.R.7378.  A   bUl   to  authorize   the   sale. 
without  regard  to  the  e-month  waiting  period 
prescribed.  cC  cadmium  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed at  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  BAT    mi HiTCTt * 
HlLTSTg.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assist  States  and  comm\mities 
In   preventing   and   combating   mental   re- 
tardation through  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs,  through  pro- 
vUion   of   prenatal,  maternity,  and  Infant 
care  for  Individuals  aasocUted  with  child- 
bearing  whlc3&  may  lead  to  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  through  planning  for  eomprehcn- 
slve  action  to  combat  moital  retardatloii. 
ywi  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLANCT: 
HJL  7380.  ▲  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
eradit  for  tuition  expenses  of  the  taiqiayer  or 
his  spouse  or  a  dependent  at  an  Instltutloa 
at  higher  educatlcm,  and  an  additional  eretUt 
for  gifts  or  contributions  made  to  any  insti- 
tution of  hii^er  educatton;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  OOHBLAN: 
HJL  7381.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  oonsUtu- 
ttonal  right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  at  the  United  Statss 
to  provide  Injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  puUle  aooommodatlons.  to  au- 
thorise the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suiU  to  protect  constitutional  rights  In  edu- 
cation, to  establish  a  Community  Belattons 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Oommlsslon 
on  ClvU  Bights,  to  prevent  discrimination  In 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Bqual  employment  Opportu- 
nity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MONAGAN: 
h:r.7383.  a  blU  to  provide  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  political  parties  for  their 
radio  and  television  eq>endltnres  In  presi- 
dential Section  campaigns;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admlnlstaratlon. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
HJt.  7383:  A  bill  to  establish  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park  in  Nevada,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affalia.       

By  Mr.  BURKB: 
HJt.  7384.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;   to  the  Committee  on  Wa^ 
and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  GOODCLI.: 
HJL  7985.  A  MU  to  provide  for  the  Inscrip- 
tion In  the  courtroom  in  the  U£.  Supreme 
Court  Building  of  the  phrase  "la  God  We 
Trust";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HJt.  7286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  with  taspteX  to  the  Importation 
and  exportation  of  natural  gas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Fcvelga  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HEALET: 
HJl.  7287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorise  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  30  years  of  service 
without  reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Oflloe  and  Civil  Service^ 

HJl.  7288.  A  blU  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwat<dies  or  other  noeasurlng  devloes  in 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.7289.  A  bm  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  States  and  to  local  unlta  of  govemment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Govemment  Opera- 
tions. 

HJL  7290.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  In  the  course  of  his 
employment  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-sge,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraika: 
HJl.  7291.  A  bm  to  consent  to  the  Lower 
Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Greek  compact 
between  the  States  of  NebraAa  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJl.  7392.  A  bm  to  amend  the  various  acta 
providing  Federal  asslstanne  for  edueatlon  to 
Insxire  that  Federal  funds  wm  not  be  used 
to  assist  edueatkmal  iBstltuttoaa  irtiUb  prae- 
tice  racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BEERMANN : 

HJl.  7203.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Lower 

Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Oreek  ciowpaet 

between  Vb»  States  of  Nebraika  and  Sooth 

Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs.    

By  Mr.  OIJVSR  P.  BOLTON : 
HJl.  7394.  A  bm  to  amend  tte  Aeeonntlng 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1960.  as  amended,  to 
authorise  and  require  reports  of  andlto  of 
the  flnanolal  transactftans  «f  Hm  Bouss  of 
RepresentaUvca  by  the  Comptocfller  General 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Opwatlons. 
By  M^.  OBIT: 
H.R.7296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TtOgnX 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  sealing  off  of  eertala  afeandnnMI  coal 
mines  ao  m  to  prevent  the  poPattan  «( 
waterways,  and  for  ottaer  purpossB:  to  the 
Commlttae  en  Piibile  Works. 
By  Mr.  CULBBtT: 
HJl.  7290.  A  bm  to  prevent  the^  vm  of 
stopwatchea,  work  measuzement 
or  othCT  performance  standards    , 
as  measuring  devices  In  the  postal 
to  the  Commlttae  on  Fost  OOee  and  ClvU 

Servloe.  

By  Mrs.  KXLLT: 
HJL  7397.  A  Ull  to  provide  Sor  the  eetiJH 
lishment  at  Fire  Island  Natlanal  Soaiiiete. 
In  the  Stata  of  Hew  Torlc.  and  f«r  <Mher 
purposes;  to  t3M  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOTBAL: 
HJL  7398.  A  MU  to  enfc 
tlonal  right  to  vote,  to 
upou  tliw  illli  li  t  oonrts  at  ttis  TTttrf ' 
to  pco^de  Inlnnetlve  relieg  \ 
nation  In  publle  •eoonunodaOon^  to  ani 
las  ths  Attorney  Oensitf  te  lasU'   ' 
to  protset  eonstttotlonal  rl^Ai  tn  ( 
to  establish  a  Oonuannlty 
to  extend  for  4  . 
ClvU  Righto,  to  prevent 
ledaraUy  asalstad  nnxrania,  to  ■stabWrti  a 


tunlty.  and  tor 

mlttee  on  tke  JndlclazT. 

By  Mr.  8T  GBOfAOi: 
HJL  7380.  A  bm  to  waive  the 
of  advances  made  to  finance  the 


idannlng  ef 
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lifi. 
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InltUad 


pultUe  irarka  tf 
pUnsad  to 
aid  mMto  from 
Praalda&t  under 
turn  Aet.  and  foa 
mltta*  on  Public 
By  Mr 
HJL7S00.  A 
tton*  of  tta« 
amended,  and 
Act  of  1958.  as 
to  tlia 


MDstructlon  of  the  project 
as  a  result  of  a  grant-ln- 
kn  alloeatloQ  made  by  the 
ttie  Poblle  Works  Aecelera- 
othar  purpoae;  to  the  Com- 
Wofka. 

(by  request) : 

to  amend  various  sec- 

Snergy  Act  of  19M.  as 

KX7RATOM   Cooperation 

aknended,  and  for  other  piir- 

J  lint  Committee  on  Atomic 


H(  iLUfUUJD 

tUl 
At<inlc 
the 


V.  T 


bU 


,bU 


By  Ur 

HJt.  7301.  A 
the  Internal 
Committee  on 
Bylfr 

HJl.TSOa.  A 
eral  Civil  Defend 
to  provide  for 
to  authorise 
tkm 

shelter  q>ace. 
Committee  on 
By  Ur 

HJ.  Res.  510 
the  determlnstl^ 
respect  to  the 
Western 
foreign  Affairs 
By  Ifr. 

H.J.  Baa.  517 
at 


aid 
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to  amend  section  341  of 
Code  of  1954:  to  the 


Be'enue 
¥  ays  and  Means. 


of  norlda: 
to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
Act  of  1960,  as  amended, 
shelter  In  Federal  structures, 
pajment  toward  the  construc- 
tion   of    approved    public 
for  other  purposes;  to  the 
iirmed  Services. 
lOcOBBOOR: 

Joint  resolution  ezpreesing 

of  the  United  States  with 

iltuatlon  In  Cuba  and  the 

to  the  Committee  on 


Hemlsf  bere; 


QiriLLKN: 


Joint  resolution  ptopoKixig 
to  the  Constitution  oi  the 


United  States  permitting  the  right  to  read  the 
H<^y  Bible  and  to  offer  noitsectarlan  prayers, 
Including  the  Lord's  Prayer,  In  the  public 
schools  or  other  public  places  if  participation 
therein  Is  not  oompuls(»ry:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Scorr: 

H.J.  Res.  618.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  right  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonaec- 
tarlan  prayers  In  the  public  schools  or  other 
public  places  if  participation  therein  is  not 
compulsory:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.J.  Res.  519.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  in 
each  year,  as  Leif  Brlluon  Day:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 

HJ.  Res.  620.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  sitviatlon  in  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere:  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.J.  Res.  631.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  pub- 
lic schools  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

HJ.  Res.  633.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  the   President   to   proclaim   a   week   In 


March  of  each  year  as  National  Health  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.FmO: 
H.R.  7303.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vlt- 
torla  Bertucci  Vetro;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  7304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lttigl  SU- 
vestri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAT: 
H Jl.  7306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rocio 
Eufrosina  Papa  Oalves;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAOX7E  of  California: 
HJl.  7306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Llem 
Oien  TJwan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS.    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
171.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Arienne  Conley,  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Tuba,  Marysvllle, 
Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution relative  to  urging  adoption  of  Senate 
bill  1276,  relating  to  Federal-State  conflict 
over  water  rights,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


DcAcatioB  of  qioMUMBt  to  Dr.  Robert  H. 
GoMvd 


\..\ 


EZTEN8  [ON  OF  REMARKS 


flUP  J.  PHILBIN 


HON.  P 


IN  THE  HOUi  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne  tday,  June  26, 1963 


PHILBN 


ooitsent 


'  Mr. 

my  remarks 

therein  a 

at  the  dedication 

world  famed, 

pioneer 

and  missiles 

at  Fort  Deveni, 


speeih 


discoverer 


gieat 


tills 
mom  ment 


It  is  a  very 
ent  today  at 
beautiful 
scientist,  and 
of  beloved 

The  Nation 
action  c€ 
Army   in   making 
possible,    and 


filend, 
.  mem  vy 


Oeneial 


Samuel  Hopley 
their  deep  intact 
Ing  this  most 
plaque  to  reality, 
who  assisted  U 

It  Is  especial]  r 
dard.  who  hal]  ad 
effectively  during 
part  In  many 
cry.  should  be 

Thm  Nation 
realise  the 
Ooddard's 

He  has  been 
The    Congress 
struck  off 
him.    Our  greft 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  revise  and  extend 

the  RxooRD.  I  include 

I  made  on  May  11. 1963. 

of  a  monument  to  the 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Ooddard, 

of  modem  rockets 

hich  recently  took  place 

.  Mass..  in  my  district: 


hon<»  for  me  to  be  pres- 
movli^  dedication  of  a 
for  our  great  citizen, 
.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Ooddard, 


the  world  will  applaud  the 

Verbeck,  his  staff  and  the 

this    historic   dedication 

ire   are   all    grateftU   to  Mr. 

and  Mlaa  Jean  Hopley  for 

and  many  efforts  in  brlng- 

approprlate  monument  and 

We  are  grateful  to  all 

this  valvied  project. 

appropriate  that  Mrs.  Ood- 

her  famous  husband  so 

his  life,  and  who  has  taken 

to  perpetuate  his  mem- 

wlth  us  today. 

uid  the  world  has  come  to 

and  significance  of  Dr. 

contributions . 

lonored  In  innumerable  ways. 

of    the    United    States    has 

medal  In  high  tribute  to 

qpaoe  center,  so  meanlng- 


e  forts 


trenendous 


a  g(ld 


ful  to  us.  In  terms  of  the  national  security, 
space  exploration  and  the  advancement  of 
science,  bears  his  name.  Many  memorials 
to  honor  him  have  been  established  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  to  bring  enduring 
luster  to  his  adiievements. 

And  It  la  in  our  best  traditions  indeed 
that  this  memorial  should  be  established 
here  at  Port  Devens,  where  years  ago  this 
great  dedicated,  gifted  man  performed  scnne 
of  his  earliest  and  moet  Impm^tant  experi- 
ments. 

No  one  could  possibly  describe,  let  alone 
evaluate,  the  reach,  the  depth  and  the  ever- 
lasting vital  Importance  of  Dr.  Ooddard's 
w(X'k.  Born  In  struggle  and  sacrifice,  con- 
ceived in  genlxis,  carried  out  with  a  cour- 
age and  determination  that  wo\ild  not  be 
denied.  Dr.  Ooddard's  contributions  now 
rank  by  conunon  concensus  with  the  moet 
epochal  ever  achieved  by  man. 

The  Ideas  he  generated  and  developed 
have  already  carried  us  to  the  reaches  of 
space.  No  one  coxild  predict  today  the  ex- 
tent they  will  permit  us  in  the  futiure  to 
penetrate,  indeed  to  conquer,  problems  and 
adventures  that  have  challenged  the  human 
race  since  Its  Inception. 

If  the  counsel,  advice  and  discoveries  of 
this  great  man  had  been  heeded  and  acted 
upon  when  first  proclaimed,  our  mastery  of 
space  would  doubtless  be  vastly  more  ex- 
tended than  It  is  today,  and  some  of  the  se- 
curity problems  we  now  face  would  probably 
be  much  less  compelling  than  they  are. 

But  we  must  live  for  the  future,  for  the  en- 
largement of  hxunan  knowledge,  for  progress, 
for  advancement,  for  impsovement  in  the 
status  of  man  and  his  control  over  his  en- 
vironment, for  the  broad  ideals  of  freedom 
we  stand  for,  for  better  conditions,  better 
relations  and  peace  in  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

As  we  proudly  and  gratefully  dedicate  this 
monument,  to  a  very  great  man,  a  neighbor 
and  a  friend,  whose  name  will  go  down  the 
unbroken  channels  of  history  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  we  might  well  ponder  and  re- 
member the  words  of  Dr.  Opddard  at  his 


high  school  graduation  delivered  years  ago 
in  June  1904. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  say  what  is  Impossible, 
for  the  dream  of  yesterday  Is  the  hope  of 
today  and  the  reality  of  tomorrow." 

May  the  dreams,  the  hopes  and  the  reali- 
ties, which  Dr.  Ooddard's  rich  fruitful  life 
have  brought  to  all  of  us.  continue  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  years  ahead  In  the  knowledge, 
wisdom,  well-being,  pettce  and  happiness  of 
our  own  great  Nation  and  the  world. 


Diario  las  Americas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MXCHHUM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Ptourth  of  July  is  not  only  the  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  our 
great  Nation.  It  also  marks  the  10th 
birthday  of  a  newspaper  which  has  be- 
come a  force  for  imity  and  liberty 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Spanish-language  newspaper, 
Diario  las  Americas,  started  publication 
in  Miami  on  jW  4,  1953,  a  date  pur- 
posely chosen  to  render  tribute  to  the 
United  States  and  the  freedom  and  op- 
portunity it  affords  its  citizens. 

Diario  las  Americas  has  constantly 
kept  in  mind  the  goals  embodied  in  its 
mottoes: 

"For  a  Better  Understanding  Between 
the  Americas."  and  "For  Liberty.  Cul- 
ture, and  Hemispheric  Solidarity." 

Today,  this  newq;>aper  is  distributed  in 
21    capitals    throughout    the    Western 
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Honlsphere  from  Washington  to  Buenos 
Aires.  Its  stories  and  its  factual  presen- 
tations are  trusted  and  its  editorial  opin- 
ions are  valued.  It  has  provided  a  fac- 
tual window  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
in  depth,  in  focus  and  with  clarity  and 
understanding. 

Certainly.  Latin  Americans  have  a 
much  better  imderstanding  of  the  difl- 
culties  their  coimtries  are  facing,  and 
the  assistance  we  are  attempting  to  pro- 
vide, because  of  this  excellent  newspaper. 

It  has  explained  In  great  detail  the 
dangers  of  Castro  and  communism  in 
our  hemisphere  and  has  delated  the 
need  for  a  philosophy  of  hope,  rather 
than  despair,  throughout  the  Americas. 

May  I  wish  Diario  las  Americas  a  most 
happy  anniversary  and  my  commenda- 
tions to  Editor  Francisco  Aguirre  and 
Director  Horacio  Aguirre  for  a  most  ex- 
cellent daily  chronicle  of  significant  hap- 
penings in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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Free  Friends  of  the  Captive  NatioBS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  inssousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, July  13,  in  conjunction  with  the  na- 
tional observation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  of  July  14-20.  the  Free  Friends  of 
the  Captive  Nations  will  parade  in  St. 
Louis  as  a  manifestation  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  forgotten  the  scores  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  ar^citi- 
zens  of  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  -that  those  very 
nations,  Soviet  Russia  arid  Communist 
China,  which  are  actively  imdertaklng  a 
moefdetemolhed  program  of  colonialism 
can  talk  and  be  heard  concerning  the 
virtues  of  anti-imperialism  and  decolo- 
nization.   The  recent  histories  of  Him- 
gary  and  Tibet  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
the  emerging  nations  of  Africa  on  the 
other  are  tangible  evidence  of  the  true 
identity  of  the  present-day  imperialists. 
The  facts  are  a  firm  rebuttal  to  the  alle- 
gations of  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China, 
and  certain  self-styled  neutral  nations. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  allow  the  facts 
to  rebut  the  propaganda.    In  every  pos- 
sible way  we  must  assert  our  determina- 
tion to  remain  free  ourselves  and  to  re- 
affirm our  unwillingness  to  be  content  as 
long  as  millions  remain  in  bondage. 

We  must  adopt  a  positive  approach  to 
the  problems  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
cannot  be  content  with  the  preservation 
of  our  own  freedom,  but  must  work  to 
insure  success  and  freedom  for  captive 
peoples  the  world  over.  We  must  make 
the  world  conscious  of  our  belief  that 
freedom  is  for  all  people  and  that  true 
self-determination  is  the  heart  of  free- 
dom. It  is  for  all  people  to  choose  the 
course  of  their  future  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  periodically  to  reassess  their 
choice.  Until  the  world  is  such  that  the 
citizens  of  all  its  nations  have  more  than 
the  right  passively  to  assent  to  an  op- 


pressive form  of  government  and  more 
than  the  rli^t  to  make  a  once  and  bind- 
ing choice  of  government,  we  cannot  rest 
content. 

Accordingly,  it  is  proper  that  we  cele- 
brate Captive  Nations  We^  as  a  symbol 
of  our  omsciousness  of  the  present  fate 
of  these  peoples  and  om:  determination 
that  they  shall  not  be  forgotten.  We  are 
the  present  hope  of  these  nations  and 
must  continue  to  be  their  hope  for  the 
future.         

Withhold  Federal  Aid  From  Schools 
Which  DiscriuMtc  Between  Stndentt 
by  Reason  of  Thdr  Race,  Color,  Reli- 
gion, Ancestry,  or  National  Origin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  MXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 


Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  COMGRKSSIOMAL  Rkcoso  my 
statement  to  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  concerning  my  bill.  HJl.  625.  when 
the  bill  was  under  consideration.  The 
statement  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memhers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  In  January 
of  this  year,  I  reintroduced  my  bill  to  with- 
hold Federal  aid  from  achoola  which  dU- 
crlmlnate  between  students  by  reason  of  their 
race,  color,  reUglon,  ancestry,  or  national 
origin:  HJl.  626.  This  bill,  and  a  number 
of  others  pertali^g  to  this  subject  are  now 
before  your  committee  for  consideration. 

I  am  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  favor  of  this  leglalation,  which  would 
be  effective  in  reaching  our  goal,  to  asstire 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  Amer- 
icans regardless  of  their  color,  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

Toiur  committee  has  heard  testimony  by 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed\icatlon. 
and  Welfare;  facts  and  flgiures  have  been 
given  you.  Our  Federal  Government  is  heav- 
ily Involved  in  educational  programs;  the 
extent  ot  Federal  Involvement  la  seen  at  a 
glance  by  these  flgtirea  Federal  funds  are  ex- 
pended on  more  than  150  programs  coating 
$2  billion;  programs  Include  aid  for  Impacted 
areas,  school  limches.  vocational  education, 
adult  education,  grants  imder  the  National 
Defense  EducaUon  Act,  the  Second  Morrill 
Act,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
varioua  other  research  grants  and  contracts. 
There  is  leglalation  pending  before  various 
congreealonal  committees  now  which  would 
greaUy  Increaae  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
under  preeent  conditions,  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  wotild  be  further  cheated  out 
of  their  rightful  share  of  such  benefits. 

In  a  report  sent  me  last  year  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
cerning my  bill.  It  was  stated:  "There  re- 
main a  number  of  States  In  which  there  Is 
only  token  compliance  with  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  decision,  Broicn  v.  Board  of  Education, 
in  a  few  school  dlstrlcta.  and  there  are  three 
States  m  which  no  action  of  any  kind  haa 
been  taken  by  a  public  school  agency.  Today 
there  are  approximately  2,000  school  dlstrlcta 
m  which  the  pubUc  schools  are  conducted 
on  a  completely  segregated  basU."  Condi- 
tions remain  the  same  today;  these  school 
districts  continue  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
Federal  aid. 


It  Is  admitted  that  some  fwogreas  la  being 
made  to  end  segregation  and   dlaerlmlna- 
tlon  In  the  schools  of  our  Nation.    However, 
Negroes   and   members    of   other   minority 
groups  have  become  sick  and  tired  of  the 
procrastinations  and  the  general  disregard  of 
their  rlghta,  and  entitlement  to  education 
is  one  of  them.    As  a  result,  a  revolution  Is 
under  way  In  our  Nation;  the  Negro  Is  de- 
manding his  rlghta  and  he  wanta  them  now; 
the  revolution  will  continue  vaxto.  he  has 
achieved  the  equal  status  as  an  American 
cltlaen  which  has  been  denied  him  for  a 
hundred  years.    The  Negro  will  not  be  satis- 
fled,  now.  with  long  drawn  out  desegregation 
sulta.     He  wanta  his  children  to  have  the 
same    educational     opportxmltlee     afforded 
white  children  at  this  time,  not  8  or  10  years 
from    now.    Generations    of    Negroes    have 
been  denied  full  educational  beneflto  and 
their  progress  has  been  halted  In  vocational 
trades.  In  Industry,  and  in  the  profeesions. 
Millions  of  Negro  children  today  are  being 
denied  the  kind  of  education  which  should 
be  the  blrthrl|^t  of  every  American  child. 
ReoenUy,   Secretary   of   Labor   W.   Wlllard 
Wlrts  stated:   "Exoeeslve  Negro  unemploy- 
ment Is  due  to  three  things:  uneqtud  edu- 
cation, training,  and  racial  dlscrlmlnatinn. 
The  disparity  has  been  getting  w<»rse  Instead 
of  better." 

The  President.  In  hia  message  on  dvU 
rlghta  on  June  19.  ises.  said  that  tiatfl9 
Justice  requires  that  public  funds  to  which 
all  taxpayers  of  all  races  contribute,  should 
not  be  spent  In  any  fashion  which  encour- 
ages, entrenches,  subsidises  or  reculta  in 
racial  discrimination.  Direct  discrimination 
by  Federal,  State  or  local  govemmenta  U 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  The  pro- 
posed administration  blU  on  dvU  rlghta  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  Is  not  required 
to  furnish  tS^r^f^^J  asslirtanre  "to  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  In  which  racial  discrimina- 
tion occxu«." 

I  beUeve  that  if  Federal  aid  is  withheld 
fr(»n  schools  which  discriminate  between 
studmto  by  reason  of  their  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, ancestry,  or  national  origin,  we  ehaU 
hasten  action  on  the  part  of  States  which 
are  now  reluctant  to  desegregate  their 
schools  and  grant  Negroes  equal  educational 
opportimlties. 

The  Congress  must  lose  no  opportunity 
to  show  that  it  recognises  the  preeent  crisis 
and  that  the  fxill  weight  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  thrown  <»  the  side  of 
adM>tation  of  dvU  rlghta  legislation  to  the 
end  that  the  destructive  and  vlcioas  evUs 
of  discrimination  based  on  raoe.  color,  rdl- 
glon,  will  be  eliminated  wherever  they  are 
foimd  in  our  country.  For  theee  reasona.  I 
urge  yo\ir  commltt^  to  take  f avwable  action 
on  the  legislation  before  you. 


Trflmte  to  Mrs.  Rooscveh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MtwmiHuaaixa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  she  was 
a  woman  for  the  ages.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  shaU  see  her  like  again. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is 
impossible  to  praise  adequately  or  to  de- 
scribe mDpropriately  the  magnitude  of 
her  achievement. 

As  a  wife  aiKl  mother,  as  First  lAdy. 
as  an  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
as  a  fighter  for  humanity  and  a  crusader 
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ter  Hatloe.  abe  Hi  ed  all  of  tbeae  roles 


with  wtsdom.  with 


eourace.  with  fervor. 


•nd  wWb  dedlcatl^  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 


She  was  beloved 
her  death.     ThoM 


periiMttetie    visitor 
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by  aU  at  the  time  of 
who  had  criticized 


her  whoi  she  was  I  er  eminent  husband's 


of    breadlines,    or- 


frfianacca.  alums,  tjad  the  other  plaoea 
of  sorrow  and  tril  ulatlon  of  the  years 
ot  the  great  depreo  ton.  those  critics  had 
eome  in  time  to  ad  nire  and  respect  her. 
ICost  of  the  worUI  had  come  to  love 
her. 

Her  causes  were  many,  her  triimiphs 
^nn  T»*^»*«^»M.  ber  sympathies  were 
qukk.  her  touch  w  m  sure,  her  oommon- 
vastk  muk  to  know  her  friend- 
indeed  a  b  lessing. 

•me  count!  y  is  worer  by  her  death. 
but  richer  by  th  >  contributions  over 
the  years  which  zo  one  but  she  could 
have  made.  She  vas  an  inspiration  to 
the  women  of  An  erica  to  exercise  the 


power  whl^  their 


and  Americans  by 


Her  memory  wil 
recollectton. 


KXTENSIOI 


rotes  gave  them.  She 
i  regard  for  America 
her  travels  about  the 
globe,  and  her  terribly  obvious  concern 
for  the  poor,  the  o  ^pressed,  the  spumed, 
and  the  forgottez  of  every  creed  and 
Taoe.  in  every  coui  itry,  and  at  all  times. 


never  pass  from  our 


VcbraMolWorldWarl 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WlNni  ID  K.  DENTON 

or  ontAMA 

Of  IBS  BOnSK  O  f  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wedne»da} ,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  DENTCHT.  OSt.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, thb  gentleman  from  Afissouri 
(Mr.  RsHOALL],  w  lile  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Llfairs  Committee  in 
both  the  86th  am  the  87th  Congresses 
Introdueed  his  owi  i  bill  that  would  have 
provided  for  a  per  sion  for  World  War  I 
a  reputation  for  being 
n  behalf  of  veterans 
legislation.  He  has  been  a  consistent 
sunwrter  over  tb  i  years  of  a  separate 
pension  for  Worli    War  I  veterans. 

C  ongress  I  introduced 
las  been  endorsed  by 
War  I  of  the  United 
Because  of  his  sup- 
port for  my  bill,  |nder  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  wish  to  ins  art  in  the  Record  por- 
tions of  a  speech  ^.  Randall  delivered 
before  the  d^Mu  tment  convention  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  World 
organization  at  the 
Saturday,  the  15th  of 


In  the   88th 
HJl.  2332.  which 
veterans  of  Woric 
>  States  of  America 


War  I  Veterans 
Hamilton  Hotel  oi 
June  1963 

I^x'a  Bm  Faib, 
(By  WnxiAM  J. 


Cbalmum  XaUn, 
Klme.  Department 
partment  President 
Department   of   th< 
ladies  and  gentleman 
be  here  with  you 
bef( 


Thsm  Lbt's  BoaaT 

It4roALi^  Member  of  Con- 
District) 


Forutb  Missouri 


t  atloaal  Vice  Commander 

Commander  Moore.  De- 

iTcrson,  members  of  the 

District   of    ColTunbia, 

,  it  Is  very  pleasant  to 

t^Mlay.    I  always  welcome 

a  World  War  I  veterans 


As  most  of  you  know,  I  was  for  two  terms 
a  member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  know  all  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  and  I  know  they  are  sincere, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  not  much  ever 
[miiiin  to  hi4>pen  In  the  way  of  a  separate 
penskm  for  World  War  I  veterans.  The 
veterans  In  my  home  district  in  years  past 
continued  to  ask  abo\xt  Inaction  by  the  com- 
mittee I  have  told  them  repeatedly  I  was 
In  favor  of  a  separate  pension,  but  It  seemed 
no  real  progress  could  ever  be  accomplished 
within  the  committee.  To  prove  my  sin- 
cerity, I  signed  the  discharge  petition  which 
came  so  very  dose  to  being  successful  In 
1962.  I  am  sure  I  share  the  opinion  of  most 
Members  of  Congreas  that  the  use  of  a  dls- 
chiu^e  petition  should  be  resorted  to  most 
Infrequently.  But  equaUy  true,  most  of  us 
believe  that  there  are  instances  when  an 
exception  should  be  made  and  It  Is  where 
bUls  have  been  Introduced  and  have  not  been 
given  a  full,  adequate  hearing  or  If  given 
a  hearing,  the  full  committee  Is  never  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  the  bill  as  It  is  said, 
up  or  down,  which  means  reported  favor- 
ably or  tabled  within  the  committee. 

I  know  moet  of  you  are  wondering  why  It 
Is  there  is  no  favorable  action  on  H.R.  2332 
or  companion  billm.  and  I  thought  I  would 
pass  on  to  you  some  of  the  criticism  of  these 
measxires  which'  is  mentioned  and  overheard 
in  informal  conversation  among  Members 
and  others. 

1.  It  Is  said  that  a  $100  a  month  pension 
departs  from  the  test  that  such  a  large 
monthly  sum  Is  only  for  thoee  with  substan- 
tial physical  disability  and  further  that  the 
Income  limits  should  be  set  much  lower  than 
have  been  proposed.  My  answer  to  these 
critics  is  that  they  should  take  a  look  at  the 
figures  recently  released  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  stated  an  ann\ial  In- 
come of  $3,600  for  a  single  person  or  $4,000 
for  a  married  couple  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  average  standard  of  living  In  this  coun- 
try. These  figures  are.  mind  you,  a  norm, 
not  J\ist  for  the  elderly  with  their  higher 
medical  expenses. 

a.  There  Is  the  objection  that  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  new  veterans  added  to  the  pension 
rolls  today.  It  is  argued  that  those  now  re- 
ceiving pensions  would  be  benefited  only 
partially.  But  my  friends.  It  Is  this  kind  of 
criticism  that  contains  the  implicit  admis- 
sion that  the  existing  limitations  on  income 
are  too  low.  It  Is  unrealistic  that  a  man 
should  not  have  a  pension  of  any  kind  if  he 
has  an  Income  of  over  $1300.  As  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures  I  have  Just 
related  show,  there  is  a  definite  need  among 
those  with  an  income  of  any  amount  less 
than  $a.400. 

3.  No  matter  how  the  objection  or  criti- 
cism to  World  War  I  pensions  may  be  ex- 
pressed, it  all  comes  back  to  the  matter  of 
cost.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  VA  that  the 
cost  for  fiscal  1964  wotild  be  about  $1  billion. 
While  it  Is  admitted  this  figure  would  drc^ 
in  each  succeeding  year  because  of  the 
deaths  at  pension  recipients,  we  think  this 
matter  of  cost  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  our  national  Income  or  correlated  to 
our  gross  national  product.  Put  in  this 
light,  the  present  cost  of  veterans'  benefits  Is 
less  than  in  the  1890's  or  even  in  the  1930 's, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  veterans  has  Increased  from  3  to  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  Here  is  a  fact 
that  may  cause  you  to  ponder  with  surprise 
and  even  shake  your  head;  because  in  the 
year  1963,  the  total  veterans'  expenditures 
consumed  less  than  8  percent  of  all  Federal 
tax  receipts  compared  to  30  percent  in  the 
early  1930's.  Now  here  are  some  more  fig- 
ures that  are  either  forgotten  or  for  some 
reason  are  Jxist  never  presented  and  that  Is 
if  we  would  take  the  projected  i^proxlmate 
cost  of  $1  billion  per  year  for  the  new  World 
War  I  pension  program  and  add  it  to  the 
curent  total  VA  annual  cost  of  $5.3  billion, 


this  would  bring  the  total  to  only  $6.8  bU- 
llon,  which  would  be  far  less  than  the  $83 
billion  spent  on  veterans'  programs  in  1947. 
If  we  could  afford  to  spend  $6.3  billion  In 
1947  with  a  mudx  smaller  national  product, 
siuvly  we  can  afford  a  little  over  $6  billion 
in  1963,  with  a  much  greater  national 
income. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  let 
me  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  on 
reasons  why  there  should  be  an  Immediate 
enactment  of  a  World  War  1  pension  pro- 
gram. First,  It  Is  right  in  principle  and 
Just  In  purpose.  The  World  War  I  veteran 
has  fulfilled  his  obligation,  although  he 
regarded  It  at  the  same  time  as  a  privilege; 
but  now  that  the  waving  of  flags  and  the 
Joyful  parades  are  over,  the  Nation  Is  ob- 
ligated to  these  men.  I  submit  to  you  that  ^ 
thiB  obligation  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Ac- 
tually. It  Is  not  an  obligation  but  an  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Nation  to  come  to  the  help  of 
these  forgotten  men  in  their  greatest  hour 
of  need.  Whatever  Is  done  should  not  be 
done  as  though  It  were  an  act  of  charity 
but  with  the  feeling  of  gratitude  that  it  Is 
the  doing  of  a  thing  that  Is  long  overdue. 
Second,  there  is  strong,  ample  precedent  for 
the  enactment  of  such  a  separate  pension. 
The  American  philosophy  toward  pensions 
for  veterans  Is  unlqTie  in  aU  the  annaU  of 
history.  It  was  our  beloved  Oen.  George 
Washington  who  set  the  precedent  when  he 
said  those  who  serve  the  Nation  in  times  of 
war  become  In  a  sense  a  privileged  class; 
that  those  who  risk  their  life  and  limb  In 
the  preservation  of  the  Nation  are  entitled 
to  a  pension. 

While  any  war  is  dreadful,  we  should  re- 
member that  World  War  I  was  fought  in 
trenches  filled  with  vermin,  filth,  and  disease 
and  has  been  called  the  "dirtiest  of  wars." 
The  doughboys  of  1917-18  received  only 
the  meager  siun  of  $21  per  month  and  re- 
member It  was  in  World  War  I  there  was 
used  a  weapon  that  had  never  been  iised 
before  or  has  not  been  used  since,  the  most 
despicable  and  moet  cowardly  form  of  war- 
fare, the  use  of  poison  gas.  Because  of  this 
gas.  men  were  blinded,  men  went  insane, 
and  some  who  survived  eagerly  prayed  for 
the  day  when  the  gracious  Lord  would  free 
them  from  their  suffering. 

Another  strong  Justification  for  the  inune- 
dlate  passage  of  World  War  I  pensions  is  that 
for  the  World  War  I  vets  there  was  no 
"62-20  Club"  or  the  payment  or  $20  for 
62  weeks  as  was  paid  to  World  War  n  vet- 
erans out  of  a  Job  and  seeking  work.  There 
was  no  GI  BiU  of  Rights,  no  housing,  or 
small  business  loans.  All  a  World  War  I 
veteran  received  was  $60  on  discharge  or 
barely  enough  for  a  suit  of  clothing  and  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Third,  a  strong  additional 
reason  for  enactment  now  of  a  separate 
pension  is  that  it  would  accelerate  the 
economy  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  program  and  stimulate 
purchasing  power  in  like  mtmner  suggested 
as  the  principle  for  a  tax  cut.  Today  we 
hear  so  much  talk  about  the  necessity  to 
accelerate  our  economy  and  for  good  reason, 
but  why  Is  It  that  those  who  are  Interested 
In  acceleration  of  our  economy  cannot  see 
that  money  paid  to  veterans  under  a  World 
War  I  pension  would  be  spent  monthly  in 
their  conununlty  and  would  go  directly  into 
the  stream  of  purchasing  power.  It  would 
better  the  economy  of  that  community  im- 
mediately and  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
yet  would  be  subject  to  taxation  against 
those  where  it  was  spent,  which  In  turn 
would  atlatt  the  cost  of  the  pension.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  pensions  to  veterans  would 
increase  the  business  tempo  throughout  the 
Nation  and  would  go  a  long  way  to  reduce 
our  chronic  unemployment  problem  we  read 
so  much  about.  It  would  stimulate  the 
economy  at  the  point  where  it  wotild  do  the 
most  good,  that  Is,  increasing  purchasing 
power  for  the  buying  of  consumer  goods. 
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As  we  have  gone  along  today,  we  haw 
tried  to  inform  you  of  some  of  the  current 
objections  we  hear  to  a  World  War  I  pension, 
but  we  have  also  tried  to  tell  you  why  we 
think  your  desire  for  a  separate  pension  ia 
both  meritorious  and  Justified.  That  brings 
us  up  to  the  big  problem — why  nothing  hap- 
pens? For  my  own  part,  I  believe  there 
should  be  some  immediate  benefit  voted  for 
those  who  have  gone  unbeneflted  so  long. 
But  it  may  be  that  I  am  in  a  minority,  and 
I  have  tried  to  analyze  why  this  may  be  so. 
Everyone  In  the  present  Congress  Is  inter- 
ested In  economy  and  the  reduction  of  non- 
essential expenditures,  and  rightly  so.  But 
there  are  always  a  lot  of  knights  who  seem 
to  be  crusading  for  economy  Just  a  little 
more  conspicuously  than  the  other  Mem- 
bers. But  these  same  Members  never  hesi- 
tate to  vote  additional  benefits  for  the  veter- 
ans of  World  War  n  or  the  Korean  conflict, 
yet  nothing  for  the  veterans  for  World  War  I. 
Why  Is  this  so?  My  analysis  may  be  cold  and 
cruel,  but  I  think  that  It  Is  because  most 
Members  feel  that  by  not  voting  for  a  World 
War  I  pension.  In  their  own  mind  they  think 
they  are  working  in  the  national  Interest  for 
economy  but  the  truth  of  the  matter,  down 
deep  in  their  hearts  they  think  they  are  safe 
from  popular  reprisal  because  there  are  not 
enough  World  War  I  veterans  around  to  work 
a  reprisal  against  them.  They  fear  the  re- 
prisal of  World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans 
but  not  that  ef  the  doughboy  of  1917  and 
1918. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  If  it  Is  true  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  no  real  concern  or 
sjrmpathy  for  World  War  I  veterans,  this  can 
only  mean  the  fight  for  a  separate  pension 
must  be  left  to  organizations  such  as  yoxu's 
to  enlist  in  the  Congress  Members  who  will 
act  because  your  cause  is  right  in  principle 
and  Just  In  purpose  and  not  through  fear  of 
popular  reprisal.  I  say  to  you  that  if  the 
laws  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  needy  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  and  Korea  were  good. 
these  laws  clearly  imply  the  propriety  of  look- 
ing out  for  the  World  War  I  veterans  to  an 
equal  extent.  This  Ls  why  I  resent  so  strongly 
the  charge  that  when  a  Member  such  as  my- 
self appears  before  a  meeting  of  World  War  I 
veterans  like  yours  here  today  he  has  an  az  to 
grind  and  his  purpose  Is  political.  I  say  that 
from  a  standpoint  of  numbers  alone,  this 
kind  of  a  charge  is  impossible  to  be  true. 
There  may  be  aroiuid  a  few  Congressmen 
whoee  conscience  hurts  them  now  and  then 
because  they  voted  for  World  War  n  benefits 
and  yet  none  up  to  now  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, but  'these  personal  worries  are  not 
going  to  help  much  to  get  yoxu-  bill  through 
Congress  this  session.  As  I  have  said  before. 
If  your  bill  could  reach  the  House  Ocxx,  I  am 
certain  it  wotUd  pass  the  House.  The  big  Job 
is  to  get  the  bill  from  committee  and  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Earlier  I  quoted  from  General  Washing- 
ton, and  now  let  me  quote  from  another 
great  President  of  our  country.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  said,  "It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
provide  for  thoee  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
battle."  I  have  never  been  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  foreign  aid  so  long  as  It  is  spent 
In  a  reasonable  amoxmt.  But  I  say  that  if 
we  have  m<mey  to  care  for  others  In  the 
world  we  should  first — let  me  emphaslae — 
flrst  care  for  our  own  needy.  Let  ua  never 
disown  any  of  our  own  veterans. 

Our  past  Presidents  have  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  most  stimulating  thoughts 
regarding  veteran's  pensions.  None  is  more 
deserving  of  repetition  than  those  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  flrst  message 
to  Congress  in  1901.  While  he  at  that  time 
referred  to  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  his 
language  is  equally  appropriate  today  when 
he  said,  "No  other  cltiaen  deserves  so  well 
of  the  Republic  as  the  veteran.  They  did 
the  one  deed  which  if  left  undone,  would 
have  meant  that  aU  else  in  oxxr  hlstcnry  went 
for  nothing.    But  for  their  steadfast  promise 


all  our  annals  would  be  meaningless  and 
our  great  experiment  in  popular  freedom  and 
self-government  a  gloomy  failure."  This 
most  appropriately  applies  to  the  Just  claim 
made  of  oiu-  countiy  by  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

I  have  stated  publicly  that  I  would  oppose 
another  Increase  in  congressional  salaries 
until  we  could  make  some  progress  toward 
balancing  the  Federal  budget,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Members  of  Congress  have 
voted  themselves  three  salary  Increases  since 
the  close  of  World  War  n  and  they  have 
never  done  anything  at  all  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  Regardless  of  how  you,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  or  any  person  In  this 
country  may  feel  about  the  matter  of  the 
pension  for  World  War  I  veterans,  the  truth 
Is,  whatever  is  going  to  be  done  should  be 
considered  quickly  because  time  is  fleeting. 
There  were  5  million  men  In  World  War  I. 
Now  there  are  only  2,300,000  veterans  left 
today.  Their  average  age  Is  69.8  years.  One 
hundred  fifty-five  thousand  are  going  on 
each  year.  In  any  discussion  about  these 
pensions,  flrst  let's  be  fair,  yet  frank;  then 
let's  hurry. 


Independence  of  Mala|;asy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  SIBW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  Malagasy  celebrates  the 
third  anniversary  of  her  independence, 
and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
send  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mala- 
gasy, Philibert  Tsiranana;  and  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Malagasy  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Louis  Rakotomala. 

Red  Isle.  He  de  Boeuf ,  Island  of  Mys- 
tery— these  are  some  of  the  epithets 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  which  achieved  independ- 
ence from  Prance  on  June  26, 1960,  as  the 
Malagasy  Republic.  Fourth  largest 
among  the  islands  of  the  world,  Mada- 
gascar's total  area  is  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  our  States  of  New  Mex-' 
ico  and  Colorado  combined. 

Island  of  Mystery  is  a  fitting  name  for 
Madagascar,  for  the  origins  of  the  Mal- 
gache  people  are  shrouded  in  uncertain- 
ty. Early  historical  accounts  indicate 
that  the  island's  flrst  settlers  probably 
migrated  by  raft  or  canoe  from  the  area 
around  Malaya  and  Indonesia  some  2,000 
years  ago;  the  matrix  of  the  island's 
culture  is  Malayo-Indonesian.  Although 
Madagascar  lies  250  to  500  miles  off  the 
coast  of  southeast  Africa,  its  atmosphere 
is  more  oriental  than  African.  It  has, 
in  fact,  been  called  "Africa's  Asian  Is- 
land." Its  language  recalls  Malayan 
rather  than  an  African  tongue.  Its 
countryside  is  dotted  by  mile  after  mile 
of  rice  paddies.  In  Tananarive,  the  cap- 
ital and  largest  city,  the  visitor  can  see 
rickshas  pulled  along  the  winding  cob- 
blestone streets. 

The  history  of  the  world's  fourth  larg- 
est island  has  been  made  more  interest- 
ing still  by  the  mingling  of  eulturea.  Its 
coastal  regions  were  settled  by  Africans 
who  migrated  f nMn  the  continent 


ginning  about  the  12th  century  Arab 
traders  established  posts  on  the  coast 
and  added  Immigrants  to  the  island  pop- 
ulation. From  the  17th  century  on  Eu- 
ropeans— ^Portuguese,  Dutch,  French, 
and  British — added  their  settlements  to 
an  already  heterogeneous  civilization. 
Malagasy  has  truly  been  "porous  to  the 
winds  of  the  world,"  as  its  national  poet 
and  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  has 
proudly  stated. 

Malagasy's  emergence  as  a  modem  in- 
dependent state  was  made  possible  only 
because  the  country's  leaders  were  able 
to  weld  the  island's  diverse  cultural  ele- 
ments into  a  harmonious  community. 
Since  independence  the  Repubhc  has 
achieved  considerable  success  in  further- 
ing the  integrating  of  its  diverse  cultures 
and  in  expanding  its  economic  develop- 
ment. 

In  politics  the  Malagasy  Government 
has  been  stable,  moderate,  and  pro- 
Western.  The  Malagasy  Republic  has 
an  opposition  party  and  opposition  press, 
and  no  Malagasy  is  in  prison  for  his  po- 
litical views.  In  external  relations  the 
Republic's  insularity  has  not  resulted  in 
Isolationism.  It  became  a  member  of 
ttie  Monrovia  group  and  the  Union  of 
African  and  Malagasy  States,  and  re- 
cently at  Addis  Ababa  signed  the  charter 
of  inter-African  unity.  The  Malagasy 
Republic  has  been  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  since  the  year  of  its  in- 
dependence. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  Malagasy 

Republic  has  one  very  important  asset 

it  is  self-sufficient.  It  has  a  rich  variety 
of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  re- 
sources and  has  been  able  not  only  to 
feed  a  population  that  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  3  percent  a  year  but  also  to 
increase  its  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Malagasy's  development  plan  has 
resulted  in  the  further  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  the  extension  of  culti- 
vation. 

In  the  field  of  education  exceptional 
advances  have  been  made.  There  are 
now  about  2,500  primary  schools,  and 
there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  youths  receiving  a  secondary 
and  higher  education. 

In  summary,  we  salute  you.  President 
Tsiranana  and  the  Malgache  people,  for 
your  accomplishments  in  the  first  3  years 
of  independence  and  wish  you  continued 
success  in  the  future. 


PoBifret,  Cou.,  CelebratM  250tk 
Amairtnuj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONCE 

or  comrBcncvT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Qoeaker,  on 
Saturday,  June  29.  the  town  of  Pomfret. 
Conn.,  win  be  celebrating  the  250th 
anniversary  of  its  existenoe.  Pomfret  is 
located  in  my  congressional  district, 
which  embraces  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.    I  am.  therefore,  planning  to  be 
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fbfere  and  to  Joii  i  with  the  citiienB  of  the 
eoamnmlty  In  t  »  festtrttlee  of  tho  daj. 
Old  In  hlatory  axid  tradition,  the  town 
of  Pomfret  has  eucceedcd  in  xetatntng 
mueh  of  its  old-  time  chmnn  «nd  beauty 
for  which  manr  of  the  New  England 
communities  arc  so  famous.  It  is  nestled 
In  the  rOUinc  hi  Is  of  northeastern  Oon- 
neetleat  and  is  one  of  the  dimlnlHhing 
nmnber  of  com  nunities  in  our  part  of 
the  country  w  lich  still  maintains  a 
rustic  and  gent  e  way  of  life  so  char- 
acteristic of  Ai  lerica  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  The  c  nrush  of  the  mechanical 
age.  the  imimct  oi  the  modem-day  in- 
dustrial society,  s(»nehow  has  eluded 
Pomftet.  Neve -theless.  its  inhabitants 
are  none  the  wo  rse  olE  and  perhaps  even 
a  shade  happier  than  those  of  us  who 
have  become  idJusted  to  the  modem 
age  of  gadgets  a  id  gimmicks. 

The  town  of  i*omfret  was  named  and 
Incorporated  in  the  year  1713.  It  was 
settled  Iqr  pion<  er  colonists  in  the  early 
period  of  Amerl  Ban  history.  Because  of 
its  beautiful  location  and  its  rural 
atmog>here.  it  las  been  for  many  years 
a  Miiwm*^  resort  for  city  dwellers.  Its 
principal  Indus  ry  to  this  day  is  still 
agriculture.  W  ithin  its  38  square  miles 
of  area  are  iiany  apple  and  peach 
orchards,  as  wsll  as  dairy  farms.  Its 
population  nun  bers  2,200. 

The  250th  an  ilversary  of  Pomf  ret  will 
actually  be  obesrved  over  a  period  of  2 
dt^s,  June  28  a  id  29,  during  which  time 
many  disttnguli  bed  guests  from  all  parts 
of  Connecticut  irill  participate.  Among 
these  are  Oov.  J<4m  N.  Dempsey.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  A.  Dodd,  Senator  Abraham 
A.  Ribiooff,  aid  many  others.  Many 
events  have  bten  planned  by  the  ar- 
rangements coi  miittee  for  those  2  days, 
and  these  inch  de  a  parade,  sky  divers. 
games,  an  ann  versary  ban.  a  barbecue, 
a  singing  pro  Tam.  contests,  a  block 
dance,  a  flrewo  ks  display,  and  others. 

But  the  hlst<  rlcal  phases  of  the  cele- 
bration have  no  ;  been  overlooked.  There 
win  be  a  tour  o '  the  historic  sites  of  this 
250-year-aid  to  m,  which  Usts  more  than 
90  homes  buOt  )efore  the  year  1800  and 
each  of  these  vin  be  marked  with  the 
date  of  its  cor  struction.  Among  these 
houses  are  the  foUowing:  a  house  built 
by  Daniel  Troi  bridge  around  the  years 
1730-35.  whlcfa  to  this  day  includes  hard- 
ware dating  ba  dc  to  early  colonial  times: 
the  old  Benjaioin  Hubbard  home  built 
around  1765-1800;  the  Carson  House 
which  dates  bick  to  1708-57.  with  its 
beautiful  fuml  ihings;  the  Ooodell  home, 
an  early  Ameilcan  home.  buOt  around 
1750-90;  the  I  [arcy  HoUow  Blacksmith 
Stoxsup  buUt  in  1 B18  and  continuously  op- 
erated until  19  6.  Other  historic  build- 
ings Include  tl  e  Pomfret  Library  which 
was  first  startled  In  1739.  the  Pomfret 
Church,  and  the  Abing- 
ton  Congregational  Church,  the  oldest 


served  tribute  to  those  early  settlers  of 
Pomfret  who  helped  buUd  our  country 
through  their  hard  work,  their  struggles, 
and  their  sacrifices.  The  record  of  their 
a<^evements  lives  to  this  day  in  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  their  descend- 
ants who  can  take  pride  in  the  legacy 
handed  down  to  them,  a  legacy  of  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  citizens  of 
Pomfret  on  this  festive  occasion.  All  of 
us  in  eastern  Connecticut  take  great 
pride  in  this  community  and  its  fine 
families.  We  are  confident  that  Pom- 
fret's  250th  anniversary  will  be  a  great 
and  successful  event,  and  we  hope  that 
the  next  250  years  in  the  history  of  this 
community  wiU  be  as  happy  and  pros- 
perous for  its  people  as  It  has  been  in 
the  past. 

In  recognition  of  this  anniversary,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  extend 
greetings  and  congratulations  of  this 
House  to  the  people  of  Pomfret.  The 
text  of  my  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

RXSOLtmON    COK«aWTULATU»C    THI    TOWN    OF 

POMTKcr,  Conk.,  on  Its  250th  Anniveb- 

SAST 

Wbereas  the  town  of  Pomfret.  Conn.,  waa 
first  named  and  Incorporated  In  1713;   and 

Whereas  this  year  marka  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  that  Incorporation;  and 

Whereas  PomXrefs  rxistlc  beauty  and  gen- 
tle way  of  life  are  characteristic  of  America's 
small  towns  and  villages,  and 

Whereas  Its  many  historic  homes,  build- 
ings, and  other  places  of  interest  are  ever- 
present  reminders  of  the  earliest  days  of 
this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  ceremonies  and  programs  on  June 
38  and  29  of  this  year  will  mark  the  town's 
celebration  of  this  anniversary:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  Its  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  citizens  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  anniversary,  and 
acknowledges  the  many  contributions  this 
town  has  mads  during  the  past  250  years, 
and  which  it  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
make  to  the  life  of  this  Nation. 


largest  pfl**Wff 
Pomfret  in  an 


active  church   a  Comectlcut. 

An  of  these  places,  as  weU  as  other 
qpots  of  htetor  e  interest,  wfU  be  identi- 
fied for  vkttoi  L  The  town  htarary  wiU 
have  wpedal  <zhlbtts  for  the  occasion, 
Tbe  oeWbratIo  i  wfll  undoubtedly  be  the 
nrent  ever  to  take  idaoe  in 
fas  250  years  of  Itsidstory- 


As  the  RejMysentatlve  from  that  area 
want  to  pay  a  w^-de- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  " 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CALITOUnA 

IN  THE  HOX7SK  OF  REPRESENTATI VKS 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
18  I  addressed  the  American  Nuclear  So- 
ciety to  Salt  Lake  City.  Numerous  re- 
quests 4iave  been  received  for  copies  of 
these  remarks  todicating  sufllcient  toter- 
est  to  the  subject  matter  to  warrant  to- 
clusion  below  of  pertinent  extracts: 
Tb>  Atom    1963 

In  1063  the  atom  is  "on  dead  center,"  and, 
I  believe,  its  forthcoming  movement  is  up. 
It  can  be  so  with  considerable  thrust  if 
those  responsible  tar  the  political  aspects 
of  the  businsai  perform  as  capably  as  you 
vbo  are  reqionslbls  for  its  technical  aspects. 

THIS  yUm  pertains  qtecUeally  to  the  atom 
In  Its  role  as  a  power  source  that  la  the 
principle  subject  of  your  technical  sessions 


here  in  Salt  Lake — but  also  peripherally  to 
Its  other  potentUUtles. 

BOW  TBS  ATOM  OOT  ON  OBAD   CCNm 

Perhi^M  the  best  way  to  see  clearly  how 
we  can  get  off  dead  center  is  to  take  a  quick 
look  at  how  we  got  there,  even  after  public 
and  private  expenditures  of  iJmost  $2  bil- 
lion on  peacetime  power  from  the  atom. 
This  flgtue,  of  course,  does  not  Include  mili- 
tary expenditures  beginning  with  the  Man- 
hattan project  which  have  made  substantial 
contributions  both  in  know-how  and  physi- 
cal assets  which  support  civilian  nuclear 
power,  such  as  the  diffusion  plants  provid- 
ing enriched  uranium,  fuel  element  re- 
processing facilities,  and  the  like. 

At  least  two  major  miscalculations — of 
which  nobody  in  particular  and  everybody 
in  general  were  guilty — ^played  a  major  part 
in   establishing  today's  dead  centerlsm. 

First,  there  was  a  serious  undercalculatlon 
of  the  practical  dilBcultles  Involved  in  con- 
verting the  energy  locked  In  the  atomic  mass 
to  kilowatts  on  transmission  lines.  These 
problems  need  no  elaboration — the  members 
of  this  society  are  all  too  familiar  with  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  relation  to 
initial  expectations  the  net  result  has  been 
a  massive  stretchout  of  the  time  scale  for 
the  promises  of  the  peaceful  atom  to  fall  due. 
Second,  there  was  a  seriotu  overcalcula- 
tion  of  the  magnitude  of  economic  benefits 
to  be  achieved  fn»n  the  peaceful  atom.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  a  war-weary  and  war- 
impoverished  world  desperately  sought  a 
magical  horn  ot  plenty  as  a  panacea  for  all 
its  ills.  Practically  free  and  unlimited  power 
from  the  atom  became  the  popular 
prescription. 

As  It  all  tiumed  out,  getting  kilowatts  out 
of  the  atom  proved  no  easy  job  and  once 
we  got  them  we  discovered  they  possess  no 
Inherent  virtues — they  mxist  stand  equally 
in  economic  competition  with  uiy  other 
kilowatts. 

The  chUling  dlsillusionments  consequent 
on  these  major  miscalculations  inevitably 
brought  on  a  confusing  period  of  reassess- 
ment as  to  both  the  problems  and  the  objec- 
tives of  our  nuclear  program.  During  this 
period,  our  nuclear  power  efforts  variously 
were  aimed  at  "beating  the  Russians,"  or 
"international  prestige,"  or  just  plain  "sal- 
vaglng  the  investment"  with  a  series  of  Gov- 
ernment sponsored  experimental  and  demon- 
stration programs  to  keep  the  VS.  nuclear 
capabilities  and  Industries  alive  untU  some 
good  iise  could  be  found  for  them. 

Fortunately  the  time  of  "agonizing  reap- 
praisal" is  now  at  its  end  and  we  have  at 
hand  sensible  objectives,  a  realistic  idea  of 
the  difficulties  that  must  be  surmounted  to 
achieve  them  and  a  reasonable  time  schedule 
for  bringing  the  whole  operation  to  fruition. 
All  we  need  do  is  adopt  them  as  national 
poUcy. 

TH>  ABC's  RKPOXT  TO   TBS   PSESIDKNT 

They  were  blueprinted  last  November  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  report  to 
the  President  on  civilian  nuclear  power. 
Someday  that  document  may  become  known 
as  the  M^g"«^  Carta  of  nuclear  energy.  To- 
day it  is  a  powerful  outline  for  getting  some 
place  worthwhlle-^ln  a  proper  manner — and 
at  a  time  realistically  related  to  the  facts  of 
economic  and  technical  life. 

Reviewing  the  Nation's  conventional  en- 
ergy resources  as  against  the  rising  rate  of 
energy  consumption,  the  report  shows  ex- 
haustion of  low-cost  fossil  fuels  within  a 
century  or  less.  Apply  to  this  circumstance 
ordinary  rules  of  economics  and  It  gives  us 
this  clear  objective  for  o\ir  program  as  well 
as  its  desirable  estimated  time  of  arrival; 
namely,  by  the  end  of  this  century,  nuclear 
power  should  supply  one-half  the  electric 
energy  generated  In  the  Nation  and  assume 
aU  the  total  increase  in  electric  energy  re- 
quirements thereefter. 
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Next  the  report  reviews  the  fission  en- 
ergy content  of  Uie  Nation's  nucJeer  re- 
sources and  finds  a  iwrtlan  available  at  rea- 
sonable cost  from  rich  readily  available  ores 
and  a  portion  available  only  at  Increasing 
costs  from  poottr  ores  more  costly  to  ex- 
tract. This  means  fuel  for  thermal  con- 
verters like  fossU  fuels  Is  limited  and  ex- 
haiistlble.  Apply  to  this  circumstance  the 
ordinary  rules  of  economies  and  It  gives  us 
this  clear  blueprint  for  the  technological 
direction  of  ova  program;  namely: 

Initial  li^iase:  Prompt  stimulation  of  the 
tise  of  thermal  technologies  now  passed  or 
passing  the  threshold  of  economic  compet- 
itiveness with  fossil-fuel  power  statioiw  In 
higher  cost  fuel  areas. 

Intermediate  phase:  A  transition  stage 
characterised  by  improving  nuclear  plant 
economics  through  higher  temperatures, 
longer  fuel  life,  and  other  technical  Improve- 
ments, Including  the  Introduction  of  such 
Improved  converters  as  spectral  shift,  so- 
dixmi  graphite,  gas  cooled,  and  heavy  water 
moderated  reactors. 

Final  phase:  A  long-range  program  of  de- 
veloping breeder  reactors  to  utilize  the  full 
potential  of  energy  available  in  nuclear  fuels, 
and  thereby  not  just  conserve  our  national 
nuclear  energy  resources,  but  actually  mul- 
tiply them. 

We  are  now  well  Into  the  initial  phase 
and  making  progress  In  the  intermediate 
and  final  phases.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  Intermediate  advanced  converter 
phase  will  last  considerably  longer  than 
might  be  expected  from  technological  con- 
siderations alone.  Our  electric  energy  re- 
quirements approximately  double  each  dec- 
ade. By  the  end  of  this  centtiry  they  will 
be  tremendous.  Consumption  of  conven- 
tional fuels  will  have  Increased  by  a  factor  of 
four  or  five.  The  use  of  Improved  con- 
verters wUl  necessarily  continue  weU  Into 
the  early  decades  of  the  aist  centiiry  while 
the  breeders  are  generating  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  new  fissionable  materials  to  pick  up 
and  keep  pace  with  the  still-growing  energy 
demands. 

There  are  only  two  possible  hitches  In  Im- 
plementing the  program  called  for  by  the 
ASCb  magnificent  report.  One  is  technical. 
The  other  political. 

Should  somehow  the  mysteries  of  con- 
trolled fusion  be  solved,  then  our  fission  pro- 
gram woxild  require  wholesale  reevaluatlon. 
But  I  hardly  beUeve  this  technical  con- 
tingency Is  immediate  enough  to  change  our 
fission  plans  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Only  In  the  poUtlcal  front  Is  the  threat,  at 
least  of  delay,  a  Uttle  more  real.  WUmi  the 
i^Ki^  was  issued  in  November,  I  believe  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  generally  shared  the  view  that  It  was 
a  commendable  job  and  would  generally  have 
the  endorsement  of  the  administration. 
However,  during  our  February  "303"  hear- 
ings, we  were  told  that  another  study  was 
being  made  of  research  and  development  In 
all  the  energy  reeource  areas.  It  was  quite 
apparent  that  the  administration  had  not 
given  Its  endorsement  to  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission.  It  has  not  yet 
done  so. 

Now.  in  the  law,  we  have  an  old  maxim 
which  says,  "There  must  be  an  end  to  litiga- 
tion." The  maxim  has  equal  appUcabiUty 
here — there  must  be  an  end  to  studies  and  to 
studies  of  studies.  You  can  hook  the  best 
turbine  up  to  a  study  and  it  still  won't  pro- 
duce a  kilowatt  of  electricity. 

I  hope— and  I  believe  that  my  coUeagues 

on  the  joint  Committee  share  my  hope that 

the  adnUnlstraUon  will  indicate  Ita  endone- 
ment  of  the  Oommlsslon's  recommoidatlons 
on  the  civilian  nuclear  power  program.  Un- 
less this  endorsement  is  forthcoming,  then 
I  predict  that  the  atomic  energy  program  will 
ilrlft  aimlessly  on  a  sea  of  inept  leadership. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee will  this  year,  and  for  as  long  as  Is  possi- 
ble In  Its  future  authortasations  of  ^nn^mi 


funds,  proceed  as  though  the  report  had 
been  endorsed  and  make  every  prqieratlon  to 
achieve  Its  objectives  at  the  time  they  are 
needed. 


jonrr  coi 


AVTBOaiSATION 


This  matter  of  authorlaatlaQ  power  cur- 
rently Is  a  sore  point  with  the  Joint  Omnmlt- 
tee  azMl  I  would  like  to  discuss  It  with  you 
for  a  moment. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tion have  been  reviewing  the  ASCs  authori- 
sation budget  for  fiscal  year  1964,  and  we  are 
somewhat  ooneemed. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964  requires  only  that  funds  for 
cfsistructlon  or  for  the  cooperative  power 
reactor  demonstration  program  be  author- 
ized annually  by  the  JOlnt  Committee.  The 
entire  qi>eetrum  of  the  remaining  budget.  In- 
cluding research  and  development  expendi- 
tures. Is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  com- 
mittee. Appropriations  are  made  under  a 
blanket  authorization  provision  contained 
lnthel9Mact. 

A  quick  look  at  the  ABCs  budget  tar  fis- 
cal year  1964  gives  a  perspective  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  Commission  has  requested  a  total 
of  $3%  billion.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  Com- 
mission's authorization  bUl  requests  only 
about  $300  million  for  construction  Items 
and  the  demonstration  program.  The  hard 
figures  show  that  only  about  8  percent  ot  the 
overall  ABC  budget  will  be  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  formal  authorization  process  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Through  the  authorization  of  construction 
projects  it  was  possible  In  the  early  years  of 
the  atomic  energy  program  to  exercise  a 
quantum  of  control  over  the  direction  of 
programs  roughly  commensurate  with  the 
Joint  Oommltteel  responsibilities.  This  was 
true  because  In  the  early  days,  the  Commis- 
sion was  just  beginning  to  build  the  capital 
plant  required  for  an  expanding  atomic  pro- 
gram, but  now,  that  capital  plant  Is  in  being. 
For  the  most  part.  I  think  It  can  be  said  that 
today,  the  guts  of  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram resides  In  the  cqieratlng  budget,  and 
this  is  precisely  the  area  where  the  Joint 
Committee  has  no  statutory  authority  what- 
ever. 

Now  why  is  this  Important?  Here  I  think 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  com- 
mittee and  Its  responsibilities.  It  was  cre- 
ated as  the  specialized  arm  of  the  Congress 
concerned  with  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
The  committee  is  now  entering  its  18th  year 
of  active  participation  In  the  atomic  energy 
program  and  on  the  whole.  I  believe  it  has 
been  remailcably  successful.  It  has  a  record 
of  conscientious  and  generally  bipartisan 
handling  of  atcHnic  energy  affairs  which  is,  I 
believe,  well  known  to  the  entire  Industry. 

In  short,  the  Congress  has  entrusted  some 
extremely  grave  responsibUiUes  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  But  the  fkcts 
are  that  the  course  of  events  over  the  years 
has  constantly  «HmiT»i«inw^  the  reviewing 
power  of  the  committee  needed  to  carry  out 
thoee  responslbUlties.  The  Incongruous  fact 
Is  that  although  the  Conunlsslon  is  required 
by  law  to  keep  the  Joint  Committee  currently 
and  fully  Informed  as  to  all  its  actlviUes.  this 
specialized  arm  of  the  Congress  at  t-hj^  mo- 
ment has  no  statutory  right  of  review  over 
93  percent  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

I  believe  that  this  problem  has  reached 
the  point  where  If  something  Is  not  done  in 
the  very  near  future,  effective  congressional 
control  over  atomic  energy  expenditures  will 
be  seriously  threatened.  Every  day  we  see 
practical  iUustrations  of  the  problem.  FOr 
instance,  the  Joint  Committee  is  asked  to 
recommend  the  authorization  of  a  spedflc 
construction  project.  But  very  often  sub- 
stantial funds  have  already  been  committed 
for  preliminary  development  work  long  be- 
fore congressional  authorization  Is  sought. 
And  the  construction  project  Itself  may  well 


be  only  a  small  part  of  an  enormous  overaU 
program  of  research  and  devdopment^  I 
think  this  Is  especially  true  In  the  area  of 
physical  reaearch  where  tibe  aothavlaatton 
for  the  ocmstructloQ  of  an  acodevator,  for 
Instance,  may  only  represent  a  minute  put  of 
the  research  and  development  program  buUt 
around  that  facility. 

In  abort.  It  seems  to  me  that  once  the 
Jc^nt  Committee  authorizes  a  ifwdfie  con- 
struction project,  we  are  "off  to  the  races." 
Its  authorization  of  a  small  portion  of  an 
over-«U  project  may  signal  the  "green  light" 
for  a  mammoth  program  requiring  large  an- 
nual expenditures  indefinitely  into  the 
future. 

In  the  field  of  reactor  development.  I 
think  that  we  on  the  committee  can  see  a 
trend  toward  the  construction  of  experi- 
mental reactor  facilities  by  private  groups, 
the  Sefor  project,  for  instance.  But  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that.  In  many  cases, 
the  AEC  provides  all  of  the  funds  for  re- 
search and  development,  without  which 
these  facilities  would  not  be  buUt. 

In  general.  I  think  that  the  private  ap- 
proach to  the  construction  of  such  facilities 
is  a  good  idea.  I  strongly  support  increased 
private  initiative  in  the  atomic  energy  busi- 
ness. However,  the  fact  Is  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  able  to  obligate  Uter- 
ally  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  B.  it  D. 
over  many  years  without  any  review  by  the 
Joint  Coinmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Unless  the  Congress  Is  able  to  exercise 
some  contnd,  it  is  passible  that  an  in- 
definite number  of  reactor  faculties  may  be 
buUt  upon  the  basis  of  enormous  Oovem- 
ment  commitments  for  R.  ft  d..  without  any 
real  review  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

Let  me  sum  it  up  this  way.  The  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  vested  a  grave 
trust  in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  The  oommittee  is  charged  with  the 
reaponslbiU^  for  leglslaUve  overnight  of  the 
Nation's  atomic  mergy  ^»^ng^■^^»^  xhe  com- 
mittee must  be  given  adequate  authority  to 
carry  out  this  responslbUity.  I  beUeve  that 
my  general  views  on  this  matter  are  shared 
by  most  other  oommittee  members.  I  dont 
think  It  is  any  secret  to  you  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  influential  In  the  atomic 
energy  field,  despite  the  restrictions  Impoeod 
upon  it  by  its  limited  authority  under  the 
current  law.  However,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  committee's  statutory  au- 
th<»lty  should  be  made  equal  to  its  solemn 
resfwnslbUities. 

With  that  kind  of  authority,  to  begin 
legislative  oversight  early  in  the  game  I  be- 
lieve the  Joint  Committee  could  have  been 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  SNAP  pro- 
grams In  bringing  about  a  better  organi- 
zational and  administrative  setup  and  a 
firmer  targeting  of  objectives. 

With  that  kind  of  early  oversight.  I  feel 
the  Rover  program  might  be  proceeding  with- 
out some  of  its  current  frustrating  delays. 
Pluto  either  would  have  been  thfipped  off 
at  an  early  date  or  given  a  definite  green 
light.  Instead  it  Is  being  slowly  strangled 
to  death  becauss  no  one  really  wants  to  take 
responsibiUty  for  a  firm  "go"  or  "no  go." 

It  is  also  suggested  that  armed  with  in- 
creased authorization  power  the  committee 
might  assist  consldwably  In  accelerating  de- 
cisions d^nitely  to  pursue  or  definitely  to 
abandon  numerous  other  costly  areas  of 
study  and  investigation.  Thereby,  both 
scientific  manpower  and  money  ml^t  be 
channeled  more  effectively  into  devriopment 
areas  of  most  promise. 


AEMT  mUTAST  aBACTOlS  ; 

I  have  In  mind  here  the  current  mess  In 
the  Army  Military  Beaetors  Program,  in 
which  there  are  requirements  pending  or 
threatened  for  smaU.  medliun.  and  large 
portable  reactors — small,  medium,  and  large 
mobile  reactors — six  different  breeds  in  aU — 
plus  something  for  somewhere  In  the  Ant- 
arctic at  sometime— all  with  past,  preaent.  or 
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both  the  knowle< 
courage  to  do  so 
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program  bef  (ve 
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iltuatlon  was  brought  to 
authorization  hearings 
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Une  Item  for  the  mUltary 
It  eUdted  the  reply  that 
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I  allllon,  and  which  by  all 
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to  say  about  It. 
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between    these    various 
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low  or  medlimi-powered, 
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new  and  costly  Individual 
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low-powered  reactors  al- 
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■powered  requirements  or 
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distressing   feature  of 
mind  however,  was  the 
of  the  ASC's  mill- 
to  Department  of  De- 
requlrements  and  speclfl- 
re  of  how  drastically  the 
problems  of  producing 
oolght  be  eased  by  only  a 
in  such  requirements  as 
up  and  breaking  down  a 
slight  easing  in  weight 
limitations,  and  like 
there  is  a  vast  need 
of  decision  for  a  reason- 
military  desires  to  known 
I  a^Mbllltles  of  the  nuclear 
Joint  Committee  is  not 
with  the  knowledge  to 
It  Is  one  of  the  few  with 
>.  {tower,  the  will,  and  the 


pickage 
natters. 


.  Lrmy's  military  reactor  pro- 
ui  extent  from  the  same 
objectives,  reasonably  de- 
planed the  civilian  reactors 
Conunlssion's  November 
same  kind  of  "we  dont 
going"   sickness   which 
aircraft    nuclear   propvilslon 
.  a  very  definite  objec- 
nudear   reactors   pro- 
reiterated  over  and  over 
JoAit  Committee  back  in  the 
cf«umstances  placed  its  au- 
closer  to  the  initiation  of 
nJDW — plus,  of  course,  a  hard 
boss — ^proved  up  the  value 
Intimate  leglslatlve-execu- 
In  such  matters. 
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MSW  IT  KaXAE  ATTilCX  SVB6 


wo^d  like  to  state  my  personal 

long  before  the  Threther's 

Nivy  has  yet  to  capltallae  on 

potentlt  titles  Inherent  in  naval  nu- 


clear propulsion.  It  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job  with  the  Polaris  submarines  and  the  air- 
craft carriers — ships  which  necessarily  must 
be  large  in  slae  and  therefore  follow  oonven- 
tlonal  warship  design  patterns.  Where  it  has 
failed  is  in  respect  to  the  hunter-killer  sub- 
marines like  Thresher. 

Brute   forcing   materials   and   fabrication 
techniques  to  their  limits  has  been  employed 
to  balloon  hulls  to  dimensions  large  enough 
to  envelope  all  at  today's  bulky  antisubma- 
rine warfare  paraphernalia  and  to  strengthen 
them  svifflciently  to  cope  with  new  operating 
parameters  of  speed,  depth,  and  endurance. 
Thresher  has  iwoved  this  to  be  a  risky  busi- 
ness.   I  believe  naval  architects  and  engineers 
must  stop   magnifying  old   blueprints   and 
turn  to  new  concepts  of  a  totally  miniatur- 
ized submarine  qt  the  ASW  type— miniatur- 
ising the  nuclear  powerplant,  all  electronic 
Wghting  and  navigating  equipment  and  other 
internal  features  as  well  as  the  hull  Itself. 
I  visualize  an  attack  submarine  perhaps  only 
100  feet  in  length  compared  with  the  Thresh- 
er'B  almost  300-foot  length — a  crew  reduced 
from  some  125  to  perhaps  16 — semiautomatic 
control   of  practically  all  functions  of  the 
vessel — and  possibly  the  use  of  such  wholly 
iinconventlonal   materials   as   aluminum   or 
plastics  rather  than  steel  to  construct  the 
hvill.     Development  would  be  expensive,  of 
course,  but  production  costs,  bearing  almost 
linear    relationship   to   tonnage,    would    be 
vastly  rediiced.    Within  the  limiU  of  naval 
construction  budgets,  it  might  be  possible 
to  build  four  of  these  new  miniaturized  subs 
capable  of  vastly  Increased  performance  in 
every  respect  for  the  cost  of  one  Thresher. 
Possibly  both  the  size  and  the  lethal  striking 
power  of  our  undersea  fieet  could  be  tremen- 
dously Increased  by   this   novel   concept  of 
development — which  is  the  natural  and  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  potentialities  of  naval 
nuclear  reactors. 
oaowiNO  orposmoN  to  srriNO  or  aiAcroas 
While  in  the  mood  to  pass  out  free  advice. 
I  would  like  to  cloee  with  a  suggestion  as  to 
how  this  group  might  make  a  much  needed 
nontechnical  contribution  toward  advancing 
the  caxise  of  the  nuclear  industry. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  trends  which  I 
can   detect   affecting  the  future  of  atomic 
energy  is  the  increasing  opposition  to  the 
siting  of  nuclear  reactors  in  various  parts  of 
the   United   States.     The   opposition   takes 
many  forms.    There  is,  of  course,  always  the 
opposition  of  some  people  who  live  in  the 
proximity  of  a  proposed  industrial  facility. 
But  in  the  case  of  nuclear  reactors,  for  the 
most  part,  their  fears  grow  out  of  a  lack  of 
understanding.    And  then  there  is  the  op- 
position of  those  who  really  should  know  bet- 
ter.   Por  instance,  we  find  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr. 
David  Lllienthal,  making  wild  and  unfounded 
charges  concerning  the  location  of  a  nuclear 
reactor  near  Manhattan.    And  then  we  find 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  "Earthquake 
McUdall,"  during  an  acute  attack  of  "seis- 
mophobia"    raising    public    hue    and    cry 
against  the  proposed  Bodega  Bay  reactor  be- 
cause, like  the  8tanf<Mrd  linear  accelerator,  it 
will  be  sited  near  the  San  Andreas  Fault.    We 
find  Chairman  Joseph  C.  Swidler,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  Just  a  few  days  ago 
in  Denver,  telling  the  electric  power  indxis- 
try  It  is  spending  far  too  many  research  and 
development  dollars  on  nuclear  technology. 
Although  I  do  not  generally  subscribe  to 
the  "conspiracy  theory  of  history."  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  whether  there  Is  an 
organized  campaign  against  atomic  energy 
being  developed  by  people  whose  motives  are 
less  than  pure. 

In  any  event,  regardless  of  the  reasons  for 
the  growing  opposition  to  the  siting  of  nu- 
clear reactors,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Industry  take  steps  to  create  some  type 
of  independent  body  which  could  provide  the 
concerned  public  wltn  the  facts  on  nuclear 
reactor   safety.     I   am   afraid    that   if  some 


action  is  not  taken  along  these  lines  In  the 
near  future,  a  very  major  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  civilian  nuclear  power  will  be 
created. 

I  believe  that  an  organization  like  the 
American  Nuclear  Society  which  Is  composed 
of  individuals  with  the  necessary  specialized 
knowledge  has  a  duty — acting  as  an  organi- 
zation or  through  individual  members — to 
educate  the  layman. 

Do  not  permit  false  Information  to  stand 
unchallenged — do  not  permit  the  public  to 
be  inundated  with  false  information  directed 
toward  developing  public  opposition  to 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  without  tak- 
ing steps  to  correct  the  situation. 

Each  one  of  you  in  jour  home  area,  when 
you  see  a  false  statement  made  in  a  local 
Newspaper  or  periodical  about  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  reactors,  should  write  to  that 
paper  (»■  magazine  and  give  them  the  true 
facts.  Tou  have  a  duty  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  your  profession  to  do  so. 


Godspeed,  Gcb.  WUIuub  J.  Vcrbeck 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  iSASBACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28,  1963.  the  esteemed,  beloved  and  out- 
standing commanding  officer  of  Fort 
Devens.  Mass..  in  my  district.  Maj.  Gen. 
William  J.  Verbeck.  is  retiring  after  41 
years  of  magnificent  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

As  has  been  so  well  pointed  out  by  the 
Port  Devens  Dispatch.  General  Verbeck 
will  leave  behind  him  a  host  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  among  them  every  com- 
munity in  the  central  Massachusetts  area 
and.  indeed  every  community  where  he  is 
known. 

Of  a  famous  fighting  Army  family  with 
a  long  background  of  most  meritorious 
contributions  to  our  national  defense  and 
security,  highly  trained  for  his  important 
tasks,  endowed  by  nature  with  great 
powers  and  ability,  personality,  courage 
and  dedication.  General  Verbeck  has 
made  a  record  during  his  Army  service 
that  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered 
by^the  Army,  the  Nation,  and  our  people. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  briefiy 
of  some  of  his  achievements,  but,  ad- 
mittedly, nothing  I  might  be  able  to  say. 
could  possibly  enc<»npass  them  all,  nor 
could  it  portray  the  real  scope,  magni- 
tude, and  depth  of  General  Verbeck's 
contributions  to  the  country.  I  have 
written  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment, expressing  as  best  I  could,  my  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  gratitude,  mingled  with 
sadness  at  his  departure  from  Fort 
Devens  and  the  Army. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  General  Verbeck's 
farewell  message  as  it  recently  appeared 
in  the  Fort  Devens  Dispatch  and  the  let- 
ter I  have  written  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement: 

Fake  WILL  Message  or  Maj.  Gen.  WnxiAM  J. 
Vesbcck 

It  is  time  to  say  farewell. 

As  many  of  you  know,  an  Army  career  Is, 
In  a  sense,  a  never-ending  series  of  good- 
bys — to   friends   you   have   made   and   may 
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never  see  again;  to  posts  you  have  enJoyvA 
and  to  some  you  haven't;  to  episodes  la  yoar 
life  you  want  always  to  remember,  and  to 
some  you'd  raShw  forget. 

This  marks  my  last  Army  goodby.  I  hava 
said  many  in  the  41  yean  I've  worn  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States.  This  Is  the 
hardest. 

The  Army  In  which  I  was  commissioned  In 
1B27,  as  a  second  lieutenant  freah  out  of 
West  Point,  was  a  good  Army — ^weU  led  and 
depending  on  good  people  to  do  its  work. 

The  Army  I  leave  today  Is  a  better  Army. 
It  Is  better  equipped;  better  trained.  It  U 
the  product  of  a  nation  more  willing  than 
we  were  86  years  ago  to  assume  the  role  of 
world  leaderahlp.  with  aU  the  dlAcult  re- 
sponsibilities that  role  entails. 

The  Army  Is  better  and  the  Natlcm  is 
stronger  because  of  battles  we  have  fought 
and,  from  straining  every  reeource  at  the 
very  threshold  of  defeat,  ultimately  have 
won. 

There  was  the  civil  stniggle  of  depreeslon 
In  the  1980's.  Prom  It  emerged  a  sadder 
but  wiser — ^far  wiser    population. 

There  were  the  early  days— the  black 
days— of  World  War  U.  We  were  not  pre- 
pared and  our  Nation  easUy  ml^t  have  paid 
the  supreme  price. 

And  there  were  the  first  months  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  when  our  scddlers  again  gave 
their  blood  to  give  the  Nation  predous  time 
to  prepare. 

And  there  Is  today.  Today  missiles  are 
poieed  as  machetes  flash  In  dense  Jungles, 
posing  stUl  another,  a  new  threat  to  our  way 
of  life. 

This  time,  however,  I  think  we  stand 
ready.  Our  Army  has  drawn  heavily  from 
the  add  test  of  experience.  Now,  active 
units  stand  ready  to  fight  nuclear,  conven- 
tional, and  unconventional  battles — to  fight 
these  battles  and  to  win  them. 

For  us  here  at  Port  Devens,  this  should  be 
of  especial  significance.  We  live  and  work  a 
mere  doaen  mUes  from  the  scene  of  our 
Army^  beginnings,  at  "the  rode  bridge  that 
arched  the  flood"  at  Concord,  so  many  years 
ago. 

There,  an  enraged  cltlaenry  took  up  arms 
for  a  way  of  life,  even  as  each  ot  you  has 
done. 

When  the  vrar  was  over,  these  people  re- 
turned to  their  farms  and  ahops — but  still 
stood  ready. 

I  think  we  stand  ready  today.  In  mu^ 
the  same  way.  Perhaps  as  ready  as  our  Na- 
tion has  been,  dxuing  peacetime,  within  any 
or  our  memories. 

And  so  my  goodby  to  you.  though  dlffleult 
to  say.  has  an  aspect  of  gladness. 

I  have  been  here  at  Fort  Devens  nearly  4 
years.  In  an  of  my  commissioned  servloe 
this  Is  the  longeet  I  have  been  In  one  place. 
I  wlU  be  sorry  to  leave  Fort  Devens.  X  like 
the  people  here  In  the  nearby  communities 
and  in  the  command,  and  I  like  the  loeallty. 

Ify  wife  and  I  leave  an  Army  which  has 
given  us  a  life  of  great  reward. 

We  are  proud  to  know  the  worUi  of  the 
things  and  the  pe<^le  to  whom  we  now  must 
bid  a  reluctant  farewell. 

June  34,  IMS. 
Maj.  Oen.  Wuxiak  J.  Vesbbck. 
Comvumding, 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Dkab  Bnx:  I  will  always  deeply  treasure 
the  copy  of  the  Fort  Devens  Dispatch  pw- 
traylng  your  outstanding  career  in  the  Army. 

The  pictorial  presentation  of  your  military 
life,  in  association  with  your  lovely  gracious 
wife  and  so  many  of  our  national  leadera,  is 
most  impressive  and  touched  me  deeply. 

When  It  comes  to  talking  or  writing  about 
a  great  f  eUow  like  you.  those  <a  us  who  know 
you  and  your  unselfish,  monumental  con- 
tributions are  necessarily  imder  definite  11m- 
lUtlons.  Tou  have  left  a  great  Ineradicable 
mark  of  distinction  upon  the  history  of  the 


Amy  during  your  tenure,  one  attesting  great 
■km^.  wiinasiiMt  dedloatlfln.  noteworthy, 
memorable  contributions,  and  superb  oour- 

Hie  Army,  the  Nation,  and  foar  friends  are 
prood  of  you.  Bill,  and  w«  aU  realise  the 
greatness  of  your  achievements,  the  infinite 
magnitude  of  your  devotion  and  loyalty,  the 
d^th  and  penetration  of  your  leadovhlp, 
the  unforgettable  Influence  of  your  gracious 
magnanimous  personality,  and  the  kindnees 
of  your  great  heart. 

It  Is  with  a  sense  ot  deepest  gratitude  as 
well  as  real  loss  that  I  haU  you  upon  your 
retirement.  X  again  tender  you.  Mrs.  Ver- 
beck, and  your  lovely  family,  my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  deepest  thanka. 

As  you  can  imagine,  I  have  known  many 
great  men  and  leaders  In  my  day.  In  and 
out  ot  mlUtary  and  public  life,  but  truly 
none  of  them,  however  great  and  noble, 
could  ever  surpass  you.  Tou  stand  at  the 
very  top  ot  that  fine  company  of  loyal  Amer- 
icans that  I  have  been  prlvUeged  to  look  up 
to,  to  laud,  to  appreciate  and  admire  with 
all  my  heart,  and  like  all  thoae  who  have 
kiuywn  you,  to  hold  you  deeply  In  my  af- 
fections. 

Though  your  retirement  leaves  me  sorrow- 
ful, I  think  It  embodies  a  real  occasion  for 
Joy,  pride,  gratljtude.  and  warm  congratula- 
tion for  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  our 
eountry.  I  dont  know  what  your  i^ans 
are.  Bill,  but  I  want  you  to  make  sure  that 
you  and  your  family  keep  in  touch  with  me. 
so  that  whenever  It  Is  poorible,  I  may  be  able 
to  serve  you  and  yours  In  every  way  I  can. 

When  you  leave  Fort  Devens  you  will  carry 
our  highest  esteoi.  admiration,  and  affec- 
tion with  you  everyirtiere  you  go  and  Z  hope 
you  will  always  be  mindful  of  how  much  we 
aU  think  of  you. 

Ood  keep,  love,  and  guide  yon  and  jaun 
always. 

Warm  regards  and  best  wishes  to  aU. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PBnjp  J.  PHn.aor. 


Tke  Mafmficeat  Rcttonttioa  at  Saoffiit  af 
tlw  First  IroBworks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  masscHuaaiTs 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RXPBSSENTATTVBS 

Wedneadttv.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  MACDONAU).  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  weapon  in  the  cold  war  that  con- 
fronts the  world  today— eqiecially  in  the 
contest  for  the  mind  of  men— Is  In  the 
preservation  of  the  Tteaal  and  lnq;>lrlng 
evidences  of  our  history  as  revealed  in 
the  ennobling  architecture  and  places  of 
our  history. 

We  must  not  permit  the  ooki  and  un- 
imaginative esre  of  the  htrtortcally  blind 
to  determine  the  destiny  of  our  great  hls- 
tcMlcmonuments.  Suppose  some  people, 
insensitive  to  the  significance  of  a  his- 
toric scene,  had  wiped  out  our  majestic 
statehouse  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  or  Faneuil  HaU.  or  the 
Old  North  Church,  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress? What  a  tremendous  q>iritual  and 
economic  loss  our  Commonwealth  would 
have  suffered.  R  is  up  to  all  Americans 
f ran  every  facet  of  government  and  i^- 
vate  endeavor  to  preaeive  the  tangible 
symbols  and  monuments  of  the  American 
tradition. 


A  notable  eTample  of  a  privately 
achieved  restoration  that  deserves  hJch 
praise  is  that  of  the  ancient  Iron  works 
In  Sangus,  Mass.  This  dates  liatk  to  the 
17th  century.  The  modem  iron  Industry 
made  this  possible  thnxuh  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Sted  Institute  of 
New  York.  This  industrial  manifesta- 
tion of  history  is  signlfleant  because  it 
was  here  In  Saugus  3  omturles  ago  that 
"the  successful,  sustained,  and  Integrated 
production  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  was 
first  achieved  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  speech  on  the 
importance  of  preserving  historical  sites 
which  I  prq>ared  for  ddivery  at  the  20th 
annual  meeting  of  the  First  Inmworks 
Association  at  the  Saugus  ironworks 
restoration: 

Tills  magnificent  restc»«tlon  at  Saugus 
of  the  first  Ironworks  In  America  la  a  tribute 
to  the  Industrial  pioneers  of  three  centuries 
•go. 

^ut  It  is  more  than  that.  It  la  a  monu- 
ment to  the  love  of  place  and  eoontry,  the 
histtMrical  Imagination,  and  the  extraordinary 
capacity  for  hard  work  In  the  face  of  many 
setbacks  of  those  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  were  reqxmalble  for  the  restoration 
project  Itself. 

Their  work  Is  an  Inspiration  and  a  model 
f  OT  those  dtlsens  of  our  vast  country  who, 
too,  are  anxious  that  the  sites  and  struc- 
tures of  their  history  not  be  lost  to  them, 
lost  to  their  children,  or  lost  to  the  future. 
Our  past  wlU  have  a  future  If  the  smuggles 
ot  thoee  who  are  called  preeervatlonlsts 
meet  with  suocees. 


That  success  can  come  only  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  coomitmltles  in  whl^  the  pres- 
ervationists are  active.  Sudi  support  eaa  be 
Induced  only  by  the  example  of  •  model 
restoration,  a  masterpiece  of  historical  re- 
creation, such  as  the  ironworks  restoration 
of  Saugus.  liass. 

IClss  M.  Louise  Hawkes,  whose  aneeators 
lived  in  the  Saugus  of  the  early  Maanchu- 
setts  Bay  Colony,  should  receive  much  of  the 
credit.  She  first  fought  for  ttie  retention 
(tf  the  ironmaster's  house  In  Saagos  when 
it  was  propoeed  to  take  It  to  Dearborn.  lOeh.. 
and  make  it  part  of  the  Potd  museum  there. 
Her  efforts  won  the  support  of  Oovemor 
SaltODStaU  In  l»41,  and  eventuaUy  of  Bcnry 
Ford  himself. 

The  Parson  Boby  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Berotutfton  played  a 
erodaUy  Important  role  la  the  euiy  days 
of  the  project  by  purchasing  the  land  on 
which  had  stood.  In  the  years  so  long  ago. 
the  slag  pile,  a  forge,  and  the  fint  Mast 
furnace  In  the  new  world. 

Mr.  J.  Sanger  Attwlll  of  Lynn  became 
president  of  an  orgsntasttoa  Incotpcrated 
tn  IMS  to  work  for  the  restoratlan.  the  first 
Iron  works  assorts  tton.  Mr.  Quln^  Bent,  a 
SYunmsr  resident  of  Oape  Ann.  and  a  retired 
steel  oompany  executive,  became  an  en- 
thusiastic backer  of  the  project  after  at- 
tending the  association's  early  meetings,  and 
Interested  the  board  of  dlreetons  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Sted  Institute  In  restor- 
ing America's  first  productive  blast  furnace. 

The  results  of  the  dedieatkin  of  these  early 
pioneers  of  the  reetoratlon  project^  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  slcilled,  talented,  selfless 
people  they  enlisted  to  help  them,  are  here 
before  our  eyee.  The  sight  of  their  work 
Is  Indeed  an  awaaome  stimulus  to  anyone's 
historical  Imagination. 

Oeologlsta.  Mologlsta.  metaUurglsta.  his- 
torians, arehsologlsts.  amhttecta.  edneaton, 
reesaithsrs.  Utararlaas.  State,  county,  and 
town  offWials.  dtlasns  of  Saugus,  aU  helped. 
aU  made  their  contribution,  and  all  of  them 
deserve  thanks  and  congratulations. 
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acter,  the  stamina,  the  Independence,  and 
the  rugged  patrloUsm  that  gave  birth  to  our 
Nation. 

Because  the  holiday  on  which  we  celebrate 
that  national  origin.  Independence  Day,  is  so 
cloee  upon  us,  and  beca\ise  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult if  not  an  Impoeslble  task  to  detail  the 
outstanding  events  that  have  occiirred  dur- 
ing the  many  long  years  of  the  distinguished 
history  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  make 
up  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  Congressional 
District.  I  can  only  speak  briefly  of  a  few 
incidents  here  that  are  connected  with  our 
beginnings  as  a  Nation. 

The  desire  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
sites  and  buildings  of  our  historic  past  is  a 
function  of  the  exercise  of  a  historical 
imagination  which  Interests  Itself  in  the 
history  of  one's  own  locality.  And.  of  course, 
my  locality,  my  constitutional  reepwnslbillty. 
and  my  major  interest  in  life,  is  the  welfare, 
the  history,  and  the  people  of  my  district, 
the  citizens  of  Saugus,  Lynnfleld,  Wakefield. 
Maiden.  Medford,  Arlington,  Belmont,  Ev- 
erett, Chelsea.  Revere,  and  Wlnthrop. 

In  colonial  and  Revolutionary  times, 
Arlington  was  part  of  Cambridge  and  was 
known  as  Menotomy.  This  area  has  been 
ruthlessly  altered,  especially  diirlng  the  past 
half  century.  Almost  all  of  the  landmarks 
associated  with  the  British  retreat  that 
formerly  lay  east  of  Lexington,  through  the 
present  Arlington  to  Charlestown,  are  now 
Irretrievably  gone. 

But  a  notable  exception  is  the  Jason  Rus- 
sell ho\ise  near  the  comer  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  Jason  Street,  Just  west  of  Arling- 
ton Center.  The  house  is  remarkable  not 
only  In  Its  own  right,  but  also  because  it  is 
one  structure  out  of  the  many  that  stood  in 
the  path  of  the  Redcoats  that  has  not  suc- 
cumbed entirely  to  the  ferocious  dictates 
of  utility  and  change. 

The  old  house  is  a  monument  to  Arling- 
ton's colonial  and  revolutionary  past.  No 
better  choice  as  a  subject  for  historical  pres- 
ervation coiild  have  been  found  by  the 
Arlington  Historical  Society  In  1923. 

The  gray-clapboarded  dwelling  was  erected 
about  the  year  1680.  It  has  real  worth  as  an 
architectural  antiquity  In  addition  to  its 
unusual  Interest  as  the  scene  of  the  mass 
murder  of  a  doawn  Revolutionary  patriots. 
Through  what  was  later  to  be  Arlington, 
Paul  Revere  passed  on  his  way  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  approaching  British  expedition  to 
Leslng^n  and  Concord.  The  famous  ride 
led  in  later  years  to  the  naming  of  one  of 
Arlington's  sti^aets  as  Paul  Revere  Road. 
The  men  of  the  area  harassed  the  Br'tish  on 
their  retreat,  and  fierce  fighting  took  place 
at  Jason  Riusell^  farmhouse. 

The  last  Rxissell  descendant  vacated  the 
House  In  1890,  and  it  was  then  turned  about, 
and  moved  back  from  the  road.  The  stone 
tablet  placed  at  this  time  refers  to  the  site 
of  the  house  of  Jason  Rvissell  rather  than  to 
the  house  itself.  Tho\igh  the  house  may 
have  been  considered  as  good  as  lost  when 
it  was  moved,  the  Arlington  Historical 
Society  persevered  in  recovering  it  at  a  later 
date,  and  It  survives  today  concealed  by 
neighboring  residences  that  have  trans- 
formed the  aspect  of  a  colonial  farm  into 
part  of  a  densely  occupied  suburb. 

The  early  history  of  Arlington's  neighbor, 
the  town  of  Belmont,  Is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
stories  of  the  sections  from  which  it  was 
formed.  It  was  incorporated  in  1869,  and 
was  constituted  of  sections  from  Waltham, 
West  Cambridge,  and  Watertown.  Water- 
town  was  settled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  and  as  newcomers 
moved  out  from  this  old  settlement  they 
seem  unaccountably  to  have  overlooked  the 
Belmont  section.  Fresh  Pond,  on  Its  eastern 
border,  was  an  attraction  for  some,  but  even 
there  only  a  few  people  located  in  the  early 
days.  However,  when  Ice  became  one  of  the 
exports  of  New  England.  Fresh  Pond  became 


the  seat  of  this  Industry,  and  Ice  cut  from 
it  was  shipped  In  large  quantities  to  the 
West  Indies. 

The  region  that  we  know  as  the  town  of 
Wakefield  belonged  to  the  Saugus  Indians 
whose  chief  lived  where  the  city  of  Lynn  la 
now  located.  Land  was  not  conveyed  to  the 
white  settlers  until  1688,  although  settlers 
had  been  there  much  earlier  under  a  grant 
from  the  colony's  general  court  which  called 
whst  is  now  Reading  and  Wakefield,  Lynn 
Village.  In  the  French  and  Indian  Wars, 
men  from  Wakefield  were  at  the  capture  of 
LoulBburg,  and  served  with  General  Wolfe 
at  Quebec. 

Wakefield's  minutemen  organized  and 
were  drilling  at  the  first  signs  of  trouble 
with  Great  Britain,  and  they  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  Lexington,  at  Saratoga,  and  Val- 
ley Forge.  Wakefield  sent  more  than  400 
men  into  the  Continental  Army. 

In  Maiden,  at  Route  1  on  Broadway,  there 
is  a  marker  of  the  old  Indian  trail  over 
which  the  first  white  men  passed  through 
this  region  in  1629.  They  were  William, 
Richard  and  Ralph  Sprague,  and  they  Jour- 
neyed from  Naumkeag  (Salem)  to  Mlsh- 
awam  (Charlestown). 

Maiden  men  received  some  military  train- 
ing in  the  Indian  wars  prior  to  1775,  and  In 
the  military  companies  that  were  formed  in 
anticipation  of  the  war  with  Britain.  As 
early  as  1770  the  town  voted  to  use  iK>ne  of 
the  imported  EngUsh-taxed  tea,  and  a  few 
years  later  the  Inhabitants  stated  their 
grievances  against  the  English  Government 
and  their  intention  of  resisting  further  op- 
pression. The  town  lived  up  to  its  Inten- 
tions. Although  it  had  a  population  of  only 
983,  of  whom  at  least  400  were  under  16,  it 
sent  more  than  175  men  to  the  Continental 
Army. 

Everett,  established  In  1870,  was  originally 
part  of  Maiden.  One  of  the  first  things  done 
by  the  very  early  settlers  of  the  Everett  re- 
gion in  colonial  times  was  to  establish  a 
penny  ferry  connecting  the  area  with  Boe- 
ton. This  was  the  only  direct  means  of 
reaching  Boston  then,  and  the  ferry  re- 
mained in  service  until  the  opening  of  the 
"Maiden  Bridge"  In  1787. 

Everett  was  settled  more  than  two  cen- 
turies before  it  became  a  town.  The  squaw- 
sachem  of  the  Indians  conveyed  a  large  tract 
to  the  white  settlers  in  1639  which  Included 
the  section.  In  1649  the  general  court  set 
up  the  town  of  Maiden,  which  included  the 
Everett  section  of  the  Mystic  side  as  the 
entire  area  was  then  called. 

Medford  Is  rich  in  l^e  historical  associa- 
tions of  colonial  and  Revolutionary  days.  It 
was  settled  in  1680  by  employees  of  Matthew 
Cradock,  a  London  mer<^ant.  There  is  a 
marker  at  the  Mystic  Valley  Parkway  near 
Main  Street  on  the  site  of  the  old  ford  over 
the  Mystic  River  used  imtU  the  building  by 
Cradock's  orders  of  a  bridge  at  what  was 
called  Medford  Center. 

There  is  also  a  marker  on  the  site  of  the 
lodge  and  lookout  of  Nanepashemlt.  the 
sachem  of  the  Nlpmuc  Indians.  His  stock- 
aded village,  called  Mystic,  was  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  westward  near  High  and  Grove 
Streets  in  West  Medford. 

A  marker  locates  the  Royall  House,  a  man- 
sion built  by  Isaac  Royall  who  came  to  Med- 
ford fnxn  Antigua  In  1737.  His  son,  Isaac 
Royall,  a  Loyalist  during  the  Revolution, 
founded  at  Harvard  what  Is  now  the  oldest 
law  professorship  In  the  United  States.  Dvir- 
Ing  the  Revolution,  this  house  was  the  head- 
quarters of  General  John  Stark  throughout 
the  siege  of  Boeton. 

Medford  was  stanch  in  the  revolutionary 
cause.  Her  company  of  59  minutemen  com- 
manded by  Isaac  Hall  fought  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  and  men,  mimltions,  and 
money  were  supplied  the  Continental  forces 
diiring  the  long  and  hard  years  that  fol- 
lowed. Three  dtlxena  of  Medfcvd  distin- 
guished themselves  as  officers,  Colonel  John 
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Brooks,  later  Governor  of  Massaohuaetts. 
Colonel  Ebeneaer  Francis,  mortally  wounded 
at  WhltehaU,  New  York,  and  his  brother 
John  Francis,  who  served  continuously  for  6 
years  in  the  Continental  Army. 

Daniel  Townsend  of  Lynnfield  was  killed 
during  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  the 
Concord  fight.  His  body  was  fo\ind  to  have 
seven  bullet  wounds.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Ljmnfield  and  according  to  an  ac- 
coimt  written  in  1875  "lay  the  next  night  In 
the  Bancroft  house,  where  the  bloodstains 
remained  for  many  years  afterward." 

One  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes  of  Saugus 
was  Captain  David  Parker  who  mustered  his 
company  at  an  early  hour  on  the  day  of  the 
Concord  fight,  and  marched  It  quickly  to  the 
scene  where  his  men  fought  gallantly. 

Although  Chelsea  was  remote  frcnn  the 
conflict,  and  the  route  to  It  circuitous,  some 
of  her  citizens  rendered  Important  service. 
When  provisions  were  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  British  at  Concord  the  convoy  was  Inter- 
cepted at  Arlington  by  a  group  of  patriots 
led  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Payson  of  Chelsea. 

The  Chelsea  company  at  Concord  that  day 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Sprague. 

Tou  have  perhaps  heard  it  said  that  his- 
tory is  to  a  nation  what  memory  is  to  an 
Individual.  But  this  is  more  than  a  figure  of 
speech;  it  contains  a  truth.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  by  neglect  what  is  Irreplaceable. 
We  shQuld  all  know  our  local,  county.  State, 
and  National  historical  societies  in  their  ef- 
fort to  save  what  is  worth  saving  and  which 
must  be  saved  immediately,  or  lost  forever. 

There  are  many,  many  historical  societies, 
and  other  similarly  Interested  groups  In 
Massachusetts.  The  directory  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  of  Historic  Preservation  lists 
the  following  member  organizations  In 
Massachusetts  (and,  of  course,  there  are 
others  which  are  not  associated  with  the 
National  Trust) :  the  Balch  House  Associates 
of  the  Beverly  Historical  Society,  the  Beacon 
Hill  Architectural  Commission,  the  Beacon 
Hill  Civic  Association,  the  Castle  Hill  Foun- 
dation, the  Chesterwood  Studio  Museum, 
the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Tour 
Own  First  Iron  Works  Association,  the  Gore 
Place  Society,  the  Historic  Districts  Com- 
mission of  the  ^own  of  Nantucket,  the 
Ipswich  Historical  Society,  the  Milton  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  Nantucket  Historical  Aaeo- 
ciatlon.  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  Old  South  Association  In  Boston, 
Old  Sturbrldge  VUlage.  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum of  Salem,  the  Pilgrim  Society,  the 
Pllmoth  Society,  the  Pllmoth  Plantation,  the 


Porter-Phelpa-Hun  tlngton  Foundation,  the 
Shaker  Community  In  Plttsfield.  and  the 
Women's  City  Club  of  Boston. 

A  citizen's  Interest  and  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  his  locality  and  his  support  of 
Its  historical  society  Is  part  of  his  strength 
In  these  times  of  crisis  and  peril  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  A  major  weapon  In  the 
Incredible  and  nerve-wracking  cold  war  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  Is  the  iMreservatlon 
of  the  visual  and  Inspiring  evidences  of  our 
country's  career  as  it  is  revealed  In  the  en- 
nobling architecture  and  places  of  Its  his- 
tory. 

We  must  not  let  the  ruthless  hand  of 
material  progress  reduce  to  rubble  and  ob- 
livion our  great  national  landmarks,  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

Tlie  aspiration  of  the  preservationists  Is  to 
perform  a  national  service  for  the  American 
people  and  for  freedom  everywhere  at  a  mo- 
ment in  history  which  Is  critically  dangerous. 
Their  desire  Is  to  help  make  the  American 
people,  themselves,  conscious  of  their  im- 
mense contribution  to  the  Western  World 
In  the  theory  and  practice  <rf  free  political 
and  legal  Institutions. 

The  preservationists'  purpose  is  to  thwart 
the  propaganda  that  defaces  the  picture  of 
our  country  before  the  world.  The  goal  Is 
to  present  visual,  living,  documented  proof, 
some  of  it  brick  and  stone,  in  hills  and 
squares,  in  parks  and  commons,  in  heights 
and  halls,  in  churches  and  statehouses,  in 
homes  and  military  sites.  In  all  of  these, 
proof  that  for  the  American  pe<^le  the  cause 
of  freedom  was  alwajrs  the  Inner  soul  of  their 
being. 

Not  only  would  our  own  countrjrmen  see 
and  learn  and  understand  from  the  truths 
expressed  in  stone,  mortar,  and  locale,  but 
visitors  by  the  millions  from  abroad  would 
come  to  know  the  elementary  facts  and  ideals 
of  our  tradition. 

Millions  of  Americans  plan  tours  abroful  to 
look  at  old  cities  and  beautiful  monuments. 
Yet  the  very  things  that  Americans  seek  for 
abroad  they  destroy  at  home.  Old  buildings 
are  broken  up  in  the  United  States  as  fast 
as  used  packing  crates. 

The  preservation  of  the  American  heritage 
is  thus  and  in  fact  a  prodigious  educational 
endeavor.  We  are  not  collecting  museum 
pieces.  We  are  not  providing  entertainment 
and  picnic  grounds.  We  are  preserving 
American  history. 

If  we  in  this  area  hold  our  tmlque  and 
Irreplaceable  relics  In  the  proper  respect, 
and  save  them  forever  free  from  demolition. 


we  shall  have  set  an  example  that  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry  will  gladly  and  rightly  follow. 

But  it  is  up  to  us  here,  at  the  very  center 
of  theee  veritable  reservoirs  of  our  past,  to 
create  and  emphasize  this  sense  of  history. 

The  current  Civil  War  Centennial  celebra- 
tions accomplish  such  a  purpose,  and  do 
something  more  besides.  Such  celebrations 
are  not  without  their  proper  economic  side, 
if  this  aspect  of  the  matter  Is  intelligently 
motivated  and  wisely  handled. 

It  is  my  understanding,  based  on  Infor- 
mation fiirnished  to  me  by  the  report  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  that  some  9  billions 
of  dollars  will  be  spent  by  tourists  viewing 
historic  scehes  of  the  American  Civil  War 
during  the  centennial  celebrations.  Here 
are  primarily  educational  enterprises,  sat- 
urated with  historical  significance,  that  pro- 
vide as  byproducts  highly  desirable  and 
beneficial  econoinlc  gains  for  the  localities 
which  support  them. 

But,  to  be  interesting  and  significant,  his- 
toric places  need  not  be  associated  with  the 
Civil  War,  or  with  the  battles  of  any  war, 
for  that  matter.  Every  year  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  visit  Washington  Ir- 
vlng's  mansion,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  home 
In  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  Ftanklln  Roose- 
velt's home  at  Hyde  Park.  These  houses 
tell  us  something  about  great  men.  They 
add  to  our  Judgment  and  taste.  They  are 
authentic  American  history. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  seen  in  Boeton  and 
in  the  areas  around  it.  The  scene  of  the 
Boston  Massacre,  Faneull  EUtll,  North  Square 
and  the  old  North  Chm-ch,  Dorchester 
Heights,  Bunker  Hill,  the  Capitol  Building  it- 
self, the  old  comer  bookstore,  the  Thomas 
Crease  house,  Shirley  place  and  the  Shlrley- 
Eustis  house,  the  Old  South  Meetinghouse, 
the  Lexington  and  Concord  Battle  Road,  the 
Mlnuteman  National  Historical  Park  In  the 
towns  of  Lexington,  Lincoln,  and  Concord, 
all  of  these  constitute  an  historical  treas- 
iire  trove.  Perhaps  none  of  them  surpasses 
in  fidelity  to  historical  detail  the  Saugus 
Ironworks  restoration. 

I  think  that  we  may  jTisUfiably  hope  that 
each  year  an  increasing  niunber  of  our  peo- 
ple will  become  aware  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  field  ot  local  history  and  historic 
preservation. 

As  you  know,  and  as  I  know,  and  as  anyone 
may  see  by  this  restoration  of  the  Saugus 
Ironworks,  when  Americans  become  con- 
vinced that  something  should  be  done,  it 
will  be  done,  and  it  is  done,  and  it  is  well 
done. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiksday,  Jlne  27, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Canavan.  pas- 
tor. First  Baptist  Church,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  with  gratitude  for 
the  privilege  of  prayer  we  again  iu;>pro«ch 
Thy  throne.  In  the  hurried  lives  we  live 
we  pause  to  seek  Thy  guidance  for  the 
deliberations  which  are  ahead.  Oive  us 
the  wisdom  to  seek  Thy  will,  and  the 
willingness  to  be  led  by  Thy  spirit. 
Bless,  we  pray,  the  leaders  of  this  great 
Nation  and  may  dependence  on  Thee 
ever  be  present  in  the  thoughts  of  each 
one.  We  humbly  thank  Thee  for  the 
heritage  of  the  past,  and  seek  Thy  bless- 
ings for  the  future.  This  we  ask,  not 
because  we  are  worthy,  but  because  we 
come  in  the  name  of  our  Redeemer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved.    . 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1492.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  reserved  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  real  property  owned 
by  Jack  D.  Wlshart  and  Juanlta  H.  Wish- 
art; 

HJt.  1819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  t<x  other  purposes; 

H JR.  1987.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  known 
as  the  "Life  Insurance  Act"  of  the  District 
of  Coltunbla,  approved  June  19, 1934,  and  the 
act  known  as  the  "Fire  and  Casualty  Act"  of 
tiia  District  of  Columbia,  approved  October 
S,  1940; 


H Jt.  3I»37.  An  act  to  increase  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipal  cotirt  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  civil  actions,  to  change  the 
names  of  the  court,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  amending 
section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  broadened  eligibility 
presently  provided  for  mortgage  ins\irance 
thereunder. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  4330.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corp>oratlon  Act;  and 

Hit.  5081.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colimibia  to  sell 
a  rtght-of-way  across  a  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict Training  School  grounds  at  Laurel,  Ml., 
and  fbr  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
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ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE 
PROM  TUESDAY.  JULY  2,  TO  PRI- 
DAY.  JULY  5.  AND  PROM  PHIDAY. 
JULY  6.  TO  MONDAY,  JULY  8 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Tuesday.  July  2,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  Priday,  July  5.  and  from 
Priday.  July  5.  to  Monday,  July  8. 

The  SPBAKBRw  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from  CNda- 
homa? 

Tbore  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  adc  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  nntO  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thore  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPROVINO  ACTIVE  DUTY  PROMO- 
TION OPPORTUNITY  PCHl  CER- 
TAIN AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  adc  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(BJl.  6681)  to  inu>rove  the  active  duty 
promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force  offi- 
cers from  the  grade  of  major  to  the 
grade  of  heutoiant  colonel. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carcdina? 

Th«-e  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

B«  U  enacted  ^  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con^ese  mssemhled.  That  the 
Act  of  Sepj^mber  1.  1961,  Public  Law  87-194 
(75  Stat.  434).  to  amended  by  striking  out 
the  figure  "1983"  and  Inaertlng  the  figure 
"ige4"  in  place  thereof. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  some  degree  of  urgency 
In  connection  with  H.R.  6681,  a  bill  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  temporary  au- 
thority for  the  Air  Force  to  have  4,000 
additional  lieutenant  colonels  serve  on 
active  duty. 

Beginning  July  1,  1963.  the  Air  Force, 
unless  this  bill  is  enacted,  will  have  to 
eliminate  all  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  will  have  to  start 
TwairiTip  plans  to  demote  or  release  from 
active  duty  some  1,800  lieutenant  col- 
onels. 

We  granted  this  temporary  authority 
in  the  87th  Congress  and  had  hoped  by 
now  that  the  so-called  Bolte  legislation, 
which  deals  with  grade  distribution  and 
promotion  opportunities,  would  have 
been  considered  and  passed  by  both 
Houses. 
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r.  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  Bolte  letlriation  and.  as  a  result,  this 
tam  Is  neeessary  in  order  to  give  Air  Force 
ofBcers  a  reasonaUe  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
neL  I  might  say  that  even  with  this 
legislation,  tlie  percentage  of  .Air  Force 
officers  servtaig  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  compared  to  thdr  total  ofllcer 
strength  will  be  less  than  the  percentage 
in  the  comparable  grades  in  the  Navy 
and  Army. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  supports  this  proposal  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 

The  bin  was  cnrdered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAW  AND  ORDER 


Mr.  DORN.  BCr.  Speaker,  f  a^  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DCMftN.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  the  greatest 
threat  to  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  apccch,  and  all  of  our  basic  funda- 
mental freedoms  in  the  United  States 
today  is  Illegal  assembly,  illegal  demcm- 
strati(xis,  mob  violence,  and  disrespect 
for  law  and  order.  Our  Constitution 
and  our  very  existence  as  a  Nation  is  in 
jeopardy.  Our  English  civilization  Is  at 
stake.  Under  our  American  system  of 
government,  tlie  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided a  means  whereby  wrong  can  be 
righted,  grievances  can  be  aired,  and 
justice  sought  in  an  orderly  legal  fash- 
ion. The  Constitution  provides  for  law- 
making in  a  climate  of  caution  and  cool 
deliberation. 

Every  thinking  American  dtizm  to- 
day is  alarmed  and  shocked  at  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  f  (nxe  the  passage  of 
legislation — local.  State,  and  National — 
by  demonstrations,  mob  violence,  and 
disre^^ect  to  peace  officers.  Even  court 
orders  and  court  decisions  are  being  In- 
fluenced by  illegal  demonstrations  and 
surging  mobs.  No  one  is  free  to  as- 
semble or  to  speak  in  public  when 
threatened  by  chanting  mobs.  Our  dedi- 
cated, pateiotic  peace  officers  cannot 
preserve  law  and  order  and  protect  the 
right  to  assemble  and  freedom  of  speech 
under  a  barrage  of  brick  bats  and  liquor 
bottles,  particularly  when  the  mobs  feel 
that  they  are  encouraged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Our  law  enforcement 
agencies  at  the  local  and  State  levels 
have  acted  with  great  restraint,  good 
judgment,  and  devotion  to  duty.  They 
have  kept  cool  in  the  face  of  Insult,  ob- 
scenity, violmce.  and  harassment  im- 
paralleled  in  our  history  and  almost  im- 
believable.  Local  policemen,  chiefs  of 
police,  magistrates,  local  courts,  sherilfs. 
sheriffs'  deputies.  State  patrolmen,  and 
State  police  throughout  this  Nation 
should  be  commended  and  honored  for 
the  magnificent  way  in  which  they  have 
handled  mob  violence  in  the  face  of  the 
most  adverse  and  trying  circumstances. 
They  urgently  need  the  backing  and  co- 
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operation  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Let  me  warn  tills  House  that  disrespect 
for  the  unif onn  of  a  local  policeman  to- 
day can  lead  tomorrow  to  disrespect  and 
insurrection  against  the  men  in  uniform 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  local  and  State  law-en- 
forcement men  in  every  State  of  this 
Union  are  patriotic.  They  are  dedicated. 
They  often  serve  long  hours  and  are 
called  upon  for  extra  duty.  Their  job  is 
a  hazardous  one.  and  they  are  under- 
paid. The  Federal  Government  must 
support  these  men  for  they  are  the  front- 
line against  agitation,  mob  violence,  fas- 
cism, subversion,  and  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Attorney 
General,  the  President,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Congress  to  have  confidence  in 
and  support  these  local  peace  officers 
who  are  on  the  firing  line  in  the  battle 
to  preserve  freedom  through  law  and 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  the  At- 
torney General  that  demonstrations  in 
South  Korea  got  out  of  hand  and  over- 
threw the  National  Government.  Street 
d^nonstrations  and  mob  violence  over- 
threw the  Government  of  Turkey.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  mobs  of  Paris. 
This  is  a  sinister  mob  demonstration 
technique  being  adopted  by  the  enonies 
of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  It  can 
and  will  happen  in  the  United  States  un- 
less the  Federal  Government  supports 
local  and  State  governments.  If  this 
support  is  not  soon  forthcoming  from  the 
Federal  Government,  we  can  and  will 
be  on  the  road  toward  anarchy  and 
national  disaster.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  never  permit  illegal  demon- 
strations and  marches  upon  this  Capi- 
tol designed  to  coerce  and  force  Congress 
to  submit  to  mob  rule  and  the  law  of 
the  jungle. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OF  JULY  8.  1963 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  arrangements  that  were  developed 
yesterday,  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  the  majority  leader  can  inform  us  as 
to  the  program  for  the  week  of  July  8  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  minority  leader,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  July  8,  1963.  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  and  there  is 
no  business. 

On  Monday  we  will  call  up  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

In  addition,  on  Monday  we  will  take 
up  suspensions.  As  of  now  there  are  no 
suspensions,  but  I  desire  to  advise  the 
House  that  any  bills  for  the  suspension 
list  may  be  announced  later.  I  know  of 
none  at  this  time. 


Also  on  Monday  we  have  scheduled 
H.R.  7139,  authorizing  appropriigpipns  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commisslbn.  This 
will  be  taken  up  under  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  call  the  Private 
Calendar. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  a  resolution  provid- 
ing that  H.R.  3872 — Export-Import  Bank 
Act  Extension — shall  be  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  sent  to  conference. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  H.R.  3179,  judges. 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  This 
will  be  taken  up  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Wednesday,  HJl.  134,  safety  standards 
for  automobile  seat  belts.  This  will  be 
taken  up  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
1964  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Of  course,  this  is  made  with  the  usual 
reservations  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  annoimced  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
add  one  observation  with  respect  to  the 
program  for  Tuesday.  As  I  understand 
it,  a  rule  was  granted  today  to  send  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  extension  to 
conference.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for 
the  Record  to  show  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  motion  will  be  made  on  Tuesday  to 
instruct  the  conferees  with  respect  to 
backdoor  spending.  I  make  that  obser- 
vation at  this  time,  Bir.  Speaker,  so  that 
Members  may  be  advised  as  to  what  may 
transpire  on  that  day. 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
our  stubborn  refusal  to  capitalize  on  the 
natural  gambling  spirit  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, millions  of  dollars  continue  to  leave 
our  shores  every  day  in  support  of  for- 
eign-operated lotteries  and  other  gam- 
bling activities  throughout  the  world. 

Ireland  is  1  country  among  77  foreign 
nations  which  utilizes  a  lottery  not  only 
as  a  compromise  with  its  gambling  prob- 
Irai  but  as  a  revenue-raising  device  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday,  June  29, 
will  be  a  very  important  day  in  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
across  this  countiy  because  the  results  of 
the  108th  Irish  Hospital  Sweepstakes  will 
be  announced  based  on  the  Irish  Derby. 
The  total  gross  receipts  for  this  drawing 
come  to  over  $15  million.  I  venture  to 
estimate  that  at  least  $13  million  came 
from  the  pockets  of  our  own  citizens,  in- 
cluding some  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  our  tax- 
payers to  understand  the  double  role 
played  by  Uncle  Sam.  While  we  assume 
a  sanctimonious  attitude  about  gam- 
bling, we  continue  to  engage  in  a  game  of 
hsrpocrisy.  Is  It  not  pure  and  simple 
h]ix)crisy  to  frown  on  gambling  and 
then  in  the  same  breath  collect  taxes  on 


all  sweepstakes  and  gambling  winnings: 
impose  a  tax  on  all  admissions  to  race 
tracks  where  betting  is  legal  and  proper; 
recognize  gamblers  by  Insisting  that 
they  buy  a  $50  tax  stamp  and  pay  10  per- 
cent on  their  gross  receipts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  be  sensible  and  realistic  about  this 
issue.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  re- 
move the  blinders  and  recognize  the 
obvious — that  the  urge  to  gamble  is 
normal,  and  a  part  of  human  nature. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  follow  the 
example  of  New  Hampshire  which  rec- 
ognized this  universal,  instinctive  trait 
and  decided  to  control  and  regulate  it 
for  the  government's  benefits  and  the 
people's  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States  would  not  only  stop  the 
fiow  of  gold  to  foreign  lotteries  but 
would  pump  into  our  own  treasury  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  much 
needed  revenue.  Let  us  rub  the  luck  of 
the  Irish  on  our  American  taxpayers. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  FOR 
RETURNING  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6791)  to  continue  for  2  years  the  existing 
reduction  of  the  exemption  from  duty 
enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  Ueu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

COKFERENCE  Repokt   (H.  Rcpt.  No.  473) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
6791)  to  continue  for  two  years  the  existing 
reduction  of  the  exemption  from  duty  en- 
Joyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hoiises  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  blU  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "That  (a) 
paragraph  1798(c)(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended  (19  XTB.C.,  sec.  1301.  par. 
1798(e)  (3) ) ,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  strlkixig  out  'July  I,  1088'  each 
place  It  appears  In  subdivisions  (A)  and  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'July  1,  1960'; 
and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '8300  In  the  case  of 
persons  arriving  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  SUtes,'  In 
subdivision  (A)  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
'8300  In  the  case  of  persons  arrlvtog  before 
AprU  1,  1964,  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.'. 

"(b)  Section  a  of  the  Aot  entttled  'An  Act 
to  amend  parasn^th  179e(e)(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1980  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
exemption  troan  duty  enjoyed  by  returning 
residents,  and  for  other  piurposes'.  approved 
August    10,    1961    (Publlo    Law    87-183;    76 
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Mr.  uniA  Ur.  Speaker,  It  wUl  be 
xeeaBed  that  BJl.  n»l,  in  the  focm  In 
wMefa  to  passed  the  Boose  of  Repre- 
sentattres.  vouki  have  conttnoed  for  3 
additional  years  the  tonporary  redue- 
tkm.  from  $5M  to  $100.  In  the  amount 
of  piirchases  abroad  that  a  retuminc 
resident  of  the  United  States  might 
bring  back  into  this  country  free  of  duty 
under  paragraph  1798  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended.  In  addition,  the 
House  bill  wouki  have  also  extended  to 
all  of  the  ^"T"^*''  possessions  of  the 
United  States  which  are  not  part  of  the 
United  States  for  tariff  purposes  the  spe- 
cial iHxyvisions — aUowing  du^-f  ree  entry 
(rf  up  to  $300 — which  now  apply  to  pur- 
chases mtule  In  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
returning  American  residents. 

The  other  body  amended  this  bill  so 
as  to  strike  the  extra  amounts  which 
may  be  brought  from  all  insular  pos- 
sessions, including  the  Virgin  IslazKls. 
and  provided  in  heu  thereof  a  straight 
$100  allowance  that  might  be  brought  in 
free  of  duty  from  any  source. 

Under  the  agreement  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
bin  with  respect  to  continuing  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  the  temporary  reduction 
from  $500  to  $100  in  the  amoimt  of  pur- 
chases abroad  that  a  returning  resident 
of  the  United  States  may  bring  back 
into  this  country  free  of  duty  remains 
unchanged. 

HoweTer.  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  duty  exemption  provisions 
which  now  apply  to  purchases  made  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  by  returning  Amer- 
ican residents  will  be  extended  through 
March  31,  1964.  Also,  under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  this  special  duty  ex- 
emption provision  will  not  be  extended 
to  the  other  Insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  as  would  have  been  the 
case  imder  the  House  bill. 

The  conferees  agreed.  In  connection 
with  the  extenslcm  in  relation  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  until  the  close  of  March 
31,  1964,  that  the  cH)eration  ot  the  pro- 
vision as  to  the  Vlri^  Islands  shoiild  be 
studied  by  the  prop^  Federal  agencies. 
These  ag^cies  are  to  report  back  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wasrs 
and  Means  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  prior  to 
March  31. 1964.  This  report  will  concern 
itsdf  with  the  overall  effect  of  the  $200 
as  it  applies  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
report  is  expected  to  include  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to  the  effect  of 
this  provision  on  emplosrment  and  prof- 
its in  the  Virgin  Islands,  on  the  competi- 
tive situation  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
reference  to  neighboring  islands,  on 
appropriations  that  are  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  on  the  economy  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  as  to  locally  produced 
and  imported  Items  which  ai-e  purchased 
by  tourists,  and  any  other  direct  or  in- 
direct effects  of  the  operation  of  this 
provision. 

It  is  noted  that  prior  to  the  action  in 
1961  reducing  the  duty-free  allowance 
of  returning  tourists  from  $500  to  $100 
generally  and  to  $200  in  the  case  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  that  the  $500  applied  to 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Thus,  in  effect  the 
overall  amount  was  reduced  in  the  case 
of  ^e  Virgin  Islands  but  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent.   With  this  study  available  to  the 


two  interested  committees,  a  proper 
evaluation  can  be  made  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  eontlnntng  this  caKcmptlon  be- 
yond the  March  31,  1964.  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEDUC'l'lBHiITY    OF    ACCRUED 
VACATION  PAY 

Mr.  MILUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideraUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6246) 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  accrued 
vacation  pay,  which  was  unanimouriy 
reported  by  the  Oommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  ctojectkm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows:    « 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
97  of  the  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  i9M. 
as  amended  (39  UjS.C,  see.  163  note),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1.  1963," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  1. 
1965,". 

Mr.  MIIU3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
moifi  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Basks]  and  I  may  ex- 
tend our  remarks  in  explanation  of  this 
and  other  bills  that  may  be  passed  by 
unanimous  consent  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIU^.  Mr.  Speaker.  HM.  6246 
provides  that  a  deduction  for  accrued 
vacation  pay  Is  not  to  be  denied  for  any 
taxable  year  ending  before  January  1, 
1965.  solely  because  the  liability  for  it  to 
a  specific  person  has  not  been  fixed  or 
because  the  liabmty  for  it  to  each  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  computed  with  reason- 
able accuracy.  However,  for  the  corpo- 
ration to  obtain  the  deduction,  the 
employee  must  have  performed  the 
qualifying  service  necessary  under  a 
plan  or  policy  which  provides  for  vaca- 
tions with  pay  to  qualified  enmloyees 
and  the  liability  must  be  reasonably 
determinable  with  respect  to  the  group 
of  emidoyees  involved. 

This  is  a  continuation  for  2  more  years 
of  the  treatment  which  has  been  avail- 
able for  taxable  years  ending  before 
January  1,  1963.  The  committee  repart 
contains  a  full  explanation  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  provision. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated it  has  no  objecticm  to  this  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  iinanimous  In  recommending 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
(HJL  6246)  extends  for  an  additional 
2  years  the  suspension  of  an  Internal 
Revenue  ruling  which  would  otherwise 
preclude  the  accrual  of  the  employer's 
liability  for  vacation  pay. 

The  employee  earns  vacation  pay 
throughout  the  anployer's  taxable  year. 
However,  If  the  vacation  occurs  after  the 
taxable  year,  and  the  employee's  rights 
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to  a  vacation,  or  payment  In  lieu  thereof, 
might  be  terminated  if  he  terminated 
his  employment  before  the  scheduled 
vacation  period,  the  Internal  Revenue 
ruling  would  preclude  the  accrual  for  tax 
puiposes  of  the  employer's  liability  for 
vacation  pay. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  retroac- 
tive repeal  of  section  462  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  When  we 
adopted  that  provision  in  the  1954  code, 
prior  ruUngs  with  respect  to  vacation 
pay  were  modified  in  order  that  the  ac- 
crual would  qualify  as  a  deduction  under 
section  462.  The  retroactive  repeal  of 
section  462  left  taxpayers  without  any 
basis  for  accruing  and  deducting  vaca- 
tion pay.  Accordingly,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  then  Issued  a  ruling 
which  precluded  such  accruals,  where 
subsequent  events  might  defeat  the  em- 
ployee's right  to  the  vacation.  We  have 
been  postponing  the  effective  date  of  this 
ruling  ever  since. 

I  regret  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  not  seen  fit  at  this  time,  when 
we  are  considering  a  major  revision  of 
the  tax  laws,  to  propose  legislative  lan- 
guage which  would  permanently  estab- 
lish the  right  of  the  employer  to  accrue 
and  deduct  vacation  pay.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  after  some  10  years  of 
temporary  status,  a  permanent  rule 
could  well  have  been  proposed.  This  Is 
particularly  true  since  the  Treasury  sup- 
ports this  bill. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill.  However,  I  hope  that  further  ex- 
tensions will  not  be  necessary  but  that 
in  the  2  years  provided  for  by  this  ex- 
tension we  will  bring  to  the  House  per- 
manent legislation  providing  a  solution 
to  the  vacation  pay  problem. 

The  bill  was  ordeired  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  ISTLE  OR  TAMPICO 
FIBER 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6011)  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duty  on  certain  istle 
or  Tampico  fiber,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  Public  Law  85-284  (71  Stat.  609),  ap- 
prored  September  4.  1967  (relating  to  the 
suspension  for  a  three-year  period  of  the 
duty  on  certain  Istle  or  Tampico  fiber),  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  In  the 
case  of  articles  entered  for  consumption,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
after  September  4,  1967,  and  before  Septem- 
ber 5,  19e«.* 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  6011,  which  was  introduced 
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by  our  colleague  on  the  C<Hnmittee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means,  the  Honorable  Jacx> 
SON  Brrrs,  is  to  continue  for  3  years, 
until  September  5. 1966,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  dressed  or  manufac- 
tured istle  or  Tampico  fiber. 

Istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  not  dressed  or 
manufactured,  has  been  duty  free  since 
1930.  The  dressed  or  manufactured  fiber 
was  dutiable  under  a  catchall  provision 
in  paragraph  1558  of  the  Tariff  Act  t>f 
1930;  temporary  provision  for  suspen- 
si(m  of  this  duty  was  made  in  1957 — 
Public  Law  85-284 — and  has  been  in  ef- 
fect continuously  since  that  time,  having 
been  extended  in  1960 — Public  Law  86- 
456 — to  September  4, 1963. 

Istle  or  Tampico  fiber  is  derived  from 
several  species  of  the  agave  plant  which 
is  indigenous  to  Mexico.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  widely  used  of  all 
vegetable  brush  fibers.  Its  principal  use 
in  the  United  States  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes. 

The  situation  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  Public  Law  85-284  was  that  ttiere  was 
no  domestic  production  of  the  raw  fiber 
and  an  insignificant  production  of  the 
dressed  fiber  from  imported  raw  fiber; 
that  good  grades  of  raw  fiber  were  in 
short  supply;  and  that  the  brush  in- 
dustry and  other  Importers  Indicated 
that  the  prices  of  dressed  fiber  had  risen, 
with  resisting  increases  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  in  the  price  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  The  piirpose  of  the  sus- 
pension was  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the 
higher  prices  on  domestic  users  of  the 
fibers.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  convinced  that  conditions  con- 
tinue to  warrant  the  suspension  of  this 
duty. 

Favorable  departmental  reports  were 
received  on  this  legislation,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  unanimous  in  recommending 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
(H.R.  6011)  continues  to  September  5, 
1966,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  manu- 
factured istle  or  Tampico  fiber.  This 
is  a  bristle  used  in  the  making  of  cer- 
tain types  of  brushes. 

At  the  time  the  duty  was  first 
suspended — ^Public  Law  85-284 — there 
was  no  domestic  production  of  raw  fiber, 
and  no  significant  production  domesti- 
cally of  dressed  fiber  from  imported  raw 
fiber.  To  my  knowledge,  this  situation 
has  persisted  so  that  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  continuance  of  this 
suspension.  Accordingly.  I  urge  your 
support  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thii*d 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  HEPTANOIC  ACID 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  5712)  to 
suspend  for  a  temporary  p^od  the  im- 
port duty  on  heptanoic  acid,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
ArtEansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Hie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  hep- 
tanoic acid,  provided  for  in  paragraph  1  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  shall  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  if  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  day  after  such  date. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  KJL  5712,  which  was  introduced 
by  our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Honorable  Halk 
BoGGS.  is  to  continue  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  the  impoit  duty  on  heptanoic  acid 
for  a  period  of  3  years  f it>m  the  date  of 
enactment.  The  existing  suspension  of 
duty  was  provided  by  Public  Law  795  of 
the  86th  Congress  for  a  period  of  3  years, 
and.  In  the  absence  of  legislation,  would 
expire  on  September  15,  1963. 

Heptanoic  acid  is  used  in  making  spe- 
cial lubricants  and  brake  fluids  for  use 
particularly  in  military  aircraft.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  advised 
that  "at  the  present  time  there  Is  no 
U.S.  production  of  this  add,  and  U.S. 
consumption  is  dependent  entirely  on 
imports." 

Heptanoic  acid  is  classified  under  para- 
graph 1  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  is  dutiable  at  a  rate  of 
12</2  percent  ad  valorem.  The  dollar 
value  of  present  imports  is  low. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  bill  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  as  well 
as  an  informative  report  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  The  Ccmimittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending its  enactment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
(H.R.  5712)  extends  for  an  additional 
period  of  3  years  to  September  15,  1966, 
Uie  duty  on  heptanoic  acid. 

Heptanoic  acid  is  used  in  making  spe- 
cial lubricants  and  brake  fiulds,  particu- 
larly for  military  aircraft.  The  United 
States  \s  entirely  dependent  on  imports. 
The  dollar  value  of  the  imports  is  not 
significant.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
suspension  of  the  duty  for  another  S 
years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUED  EXEMPTION  OF  DUTY 
FOR  CERTAIN  TANNING  EXTRACTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2675)  to  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  period  during  which 
certain  tanning  extracts,  and  extracts  of 
hemlock  or  eucalyptus  suitable  for  use 
for  tanning,  may  be  imported  free  of 
duty,  which  was  unanimiyusly  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fix>m 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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the  bin,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
whlch  was  introduced 
by  our  eolleagu^  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meam ,  the  Honorable  Eugknx 
J.  ElaoGH,  is  to  c  xtend  for  an  additional 
3  years,  to  the  dose  of  September  30. 
1966,  the  perioc  during  which  certain 
tanning  extract .  and  extracts  of  hem- 
kick  or  euealyp  us  suitable  for  use  for 
tanning — ^regard  ess  of  their  chief  use — 
may  be  importec  free  of  duty. 

The  duty  aa  t  inning  extracts  was  sus- 
pended tempora  Uy  in  1957— Public  Law 
t5  835  and  ez  racts  of  hemlock  or 
eaeidyptus  were  similarly  provided  for 
by  Publle  Law  lft-288  and  Public  Law 
36-645.  requeetii  dy.  These  suspensions 
of  du^  were  con  inued  for  an  additional 
3-year  period  in  I960,  and  in  the  absence 
of  legMation  wi  )Uld  expire  on  Septon- 
ber  30.  1963. 

Among  the  considerations  which  led 
to  the  orlfl^nal  i  uspensions  of  duties  on 
these  extracts  vere  the  following:  The 
domestic  tannisE  extract  industry  has 
been  dependent  upon  domestic  chestnut 
wood  and  baric  1  vc  the  d(»nestic  produc- 
tion of  chestni  t  tanning  extract,  the 
only  vegetable  anning  material  which 
has  been  produc  ed  in  the  United  States 
In  significant  qi  antity.  Because  of  the 
bUaAit  which  vrtuaDy  wU>ed  out  the 
chestnut  trees  Uong  the  Appalachian 
Range,  dMnestit  firms  producing  tan- 
ning extracts  ha  ^e  been  unable  to  secure 
raw  materials.  The  domestic  availabil- 
ity of  tanning  e  itracts  has  steadily  de- 
dined  and  the  fi  rms  which  had  been  en- 
gaged in  extract  production  have  largely 
gone  into  other  lelds  of  activity. 

The  Tariff  C>mmis8ion  has  advised 
the  Conmittee  c  d  Ways  and  Means  that 
thiere  is  no  infoi  mation  to  indicate  that 
ttie  cooslderatio]  is  which  led  to  the  pre- 
vious legislation  are  not  also  pertinent 
at  the  present  lime,  and  that  it  is  un- 
aware Ol  any  »mplaints  against  the 
temporary  duty-  free  treatment  of  these 
tanning  extracts,  which  would  be  con- 
tinued without  substantive  change  by 
the  pokiing  bilL 

Favorable  deiartmental  reports  were 
received  on  ths  legislation,  and  the 
Committee  on  ^  ays  and  Means  is  unani- 
mous in  rec(»nm  mding  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
(HJl.  2675)  pro'  Ides  for  an  extension  of 
3  yean  to  Scpte  nber  SO.  1966,  of  the  pe- 
riod during  wh  eh  certain  tanning  ex- 
tracts of  hemkx  k  or  eucalyptiis  may  be 
imported  duty  vee.  This  continues  an 
extoosion  appro  rcMl  April  22, 1960,  which 
expires  Septemt  er  30.  1963. 

Your  commit  ee  is  advised  that  be- 
cause of  a  blig  it  which  destroyed  the 
chestnut  trees  along  the  Appalachian 
Range,  there  faEts  been  an  inadequate 
supply  of  domes  ic  extracts  in  the  United 
States.  Accord  ngly,  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  impoi  a.  There  has  been  no 
improvement  ir  this  situation.  No  ob- 
jection was  rais  id  to  the  prior  duty-free 
treatment  of  thi  se  tanning  extracts,  and 


I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
extension  of  that  treatment  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966.  Accordingly,  I  recommend 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY  ON  POLISHED  SHEETS   AND 
PLATES  OF  IRON  OR  STEEL 

Mr.  MILU3.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3674)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
that  polished  sheets  and  plates  of  iron 
or  steel  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duty 
as  unpolished  sheets  and  plates,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  correctly  \m- 
derstand  that  this  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  tariff  on  this  particular 
steel? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  it  does.  It  is  done 
in  the  qDirit,  however,  of  equalizing  a 
situation  on  polished  sheets  and  plates 
of  iron  and  steel  which  has  existed  since 
1883. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  from  reading 
the  report  the  legislation  is  definitely 
needed.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  out  the  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph 309  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  n.S.C.  1001),  be  amended  by 
striking  out  "sheets  and  plates  of  Iron  or 
steel,  polished.  planUhed,  or  glanced,  by 
whatever  name  designated,  1>4  cents  per 
pound"  and  also  by  striking  out  "other  than 
polished,  planished,  or  glanced,  herein  pro- 
vided for.". 

Sac.  a.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  30  days 
after  the  date  ot  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr^  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  3674  explains  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
which  would  be  amended  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  bill  would  operate. 
Without  going  into  great  detail,  let  me 
summarize  this  entire  situation  by  stat- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
eliminate  what  plainly  amounts  to  a  tar- 
iff loc^hole  which  has  developed  over 
the  years  basically  because  of  historical 
developments  in  the  Industry. 

The  situation  which  we  are  seeking  to 
change  is  simply  this.  Under  the  exist- 
ing tariff  provisions,  which  date  back  to 
about  1883  on  this  subject,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  polished  sheets  and  plates  of 
iron  or  steel  to  be  brought  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  a  lower  duty  rate  than  un- 
pcrfished  sheets  and  plates.  Clearly,  this 
development  was  unintended.  In  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  we  cor- 
rected this  situation,  but  the  tariff  sched- 
ules which  are  provided  for  in  that  act 
have  not  yet  been  put  into  effect  be- 


cause negotiations  have  not  been  com- 
pleted by  the  President.  In  this  biU, 
we  are  simply  putting  into  effect  im- 
mediately the  provision  which  will  be  ef- 
fective at  such  time  as  the  Tariff  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1962  is  finally  imple- 
mented by  proclamation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  point  out  here 
in  all  candor  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment opposed  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  oivosition 
of  the  State  Department,  concluded  it 
advisable  that  this  legislation  be  enacted 
immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  meritorious  bill 
and  should  receive  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
(H.R.  3674)  amends  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  a  uniform  duty  on 
both  polished  and  unpolished  plates  of 
iron  or  steel. 

The  classification  in  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  provides  for  the  entry  of  polished 
stainless  steel  sheets  at  a  considerably 
lesser  duty  than  sheets  that  are  im- 
polished.  There  is  no  logic  to  this  dis- 
tinction. 

Because  of  the  favorable  rate  on  un- 
polished stainless  steel  sheets,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  Imports 
during  the  past  few  years.  Imports  have 
jumped  fr<un  15.650  poimds  having  a 
value  of  $14,251  in  1959  to  a  current  rate 
of  more  than  16,561,669  pounds  having 
a  value  of  more  than  $6.5  million.  Un- 
less this  biU  becomes  enacted,  even 
further  increases  are  anticipated. 

The  error  in  classification  is  corrected 
in  the  tariff  schedules  under  Public  Law 
87-456.  However,  the  implementation 
of  those  schedules  has  been  delayed.  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  Increase  in  im- 
ports, in  obvious  reliance  upon  a  loop- 
hole in  the  existing  classification  pro- 
visions, the  committed  is  of  the  opinion 
that  corrective  legislaticm  should  be  en- 
acted without  further  delay.  I  share 
that  cq;>inion  and  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
3674  is  a  short  bill  whose  urgent  im- 
portance bears  no  relation  to  its  brevity. 
Its  passage  is  essential  to  correct  a 
serious  situation  which  Is  doing  great 
harm  to  an  important  segment  of  our 
domestic  steel  industry.  Under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  a  duty  is  levied  on  im- 
ports of  unpolished  sheets  and  plates  of 
alloyed  steel,  primarily  stainless  steel, 
of  up  to  14  percent  ad  valorem.  How- 
ever, by  simply  polishing  these  stain- 
less steel  sheets.  Importers  pay  only  2.9 
percent  ad  valorem.  This  anomaly  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  relevant  pro- 
vision in  existing  law  predates  the  ad- 
vent of  stainless  steel  and  was  probably 
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designed  to  apply  to  high-tonnage  carbon 
steeL  AppIIImI  to  the  modern  higher 
valued  stainless  steel  sheets,  it  has  led 
to  major  tariff  avoidance. 

As  the  committee  report  shows  on  page 
2,  UJ3.  imports  of  polished  sted  in  1958 
were  42,952  pounds,  and  worth  $11,020. 
Last  year  this  figure  had  increased  to 
16,561,669  pounds,  worth  $6,555,205. 
Latest  figures  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  show  that  by  May 
of  this  year  imports  had  Jumped  to  near- 
ly 10  million  pounds  and  worth  almost 
$4  million.  Congress  recognized  this 
rate  lo(H>hole  and  last  year  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  was  designed  to  elimi- 
nate it.  However,  the  revised  schedules 
provided  by  ttie  bill  passed  last  year  are 
still  in  the  negotiation  stage  and  it  may 
be  quite  some  time  before  they  become 
effective.  The  rate  of  imports  has  con- 
tinued to  skjrrocket,  reaching  a  total  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  approximat- 
ing the  total  of  all  imports  during  1962, 
and  quicker  corrective  action  has  become 
imperative. 

On  February  11  I  Joined  the  author  of 
the  bill  before  the  House  in  Introducing 
identical  legislation  to  secure  prompt 
corrective  action.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
given  this  problem  the  prompt  attention 
and  consideration  Justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. When  we  consider  that  the 
imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1963  rep- 
resent a  volume  Increase  of  practically 
100  percent  there  can  be  no  valid  reason 
for  continuing  this  anomaly  which  is 
permitting  substantial  injury  to  Ameri- 
can Industry.  In  my  district  alone, 
which  is  a  very  seriously  depressed  area, 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  help  save  a 
number  of  Jobs,  and  I  urge  the  Immediate 
adoption  of  this  bill. 


INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  CER- 
TAIN ADDITIONAL  NONPROFIT 
CORPORATIONS  AND  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HM.  3297)  to  amend 
section  501(c)  (14)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  in- 
come taxation  certain  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions and  associations  organized  to 
provide  reserve  f imds  for  domestic  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
501(c)  (14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  CkxU  ot 
1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "September 
1,  195T'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1,  19C3". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  Kpplj  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  jtan  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  ot  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  our  c(^eague. 


the  HononUale  Qeokgi  H.  Fallon,  and 
unanimously  reported,  moves  forward 
frcmi  September  1.  1957.  to  Janiuur  1. 
1963.  the  date  before  which  certain 
mutual  dQ}osit  guarantee  funds  must  be 
organized  in  order  to  qualify  for  income 
tax  exemption. 

Under  present  law  section  501(c)(14) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  an 
exemption  from  income  tax  is  provided 
for  nonprofit,  mutual  organizations  hav- 
ing no  capital  stock  which  axe  operated 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  reserve 
fimds  for.  and  insurance  of,  shares  or 
d^>06its  in  domestic  building  and  loan 
associations,  cooperative  banks,  or  mu- 
tual savings  banks.  Initially  this  treat- 
ment was  available  only  to  organiza- 
tions which  had  been  organized  before 
September  1.  1951.  SubeequeniJy — Pub- 
lic Law  86-428 — ^this  provision  was  ex- 
tended to  those  organized  before  Sep- 
tember 1,  1957. 

These  guarantee  organizations  provide 
two  services  for  their  member  banks. 
First,  they  provide  a  deposit  insurance 
fund  to  aid  their  members  in  financial 
difficulty  and  in  final  extremities  to  pay 
off  the  depositors  in  full  if  a  member 
bank  is  liquidated.  Second,  they  also 
maintain  a  liquidity  fund — ^which  may 
or  may  not  be  a  fund  separate  from  the 
deposit  insurance  fund — to  make  loans 
to  member  banks  which  are  basically 
sound  but  short  of  liquid  assets.  The 
deposit  insurance  fund  is  built  by 
premium  charges  and  the  liquidity  fund 
deposits  made  with  the  guarantee  or- 
ganization. In  addition,  investment  in- 
come is  earned  by  the  organization  on 
both  types  of  funds,  although  there  is 
little  accumulation  in  the  case  of  the 
liquidity  fimd  since  interest  generidly 
is  paid  on  these  deposits  of  member 
banks. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  explana- 
tion, these  guarantee  organizaticms,  sJ- 
though  operating  somewhat  differently, 
provide  essentially  the  same  services  for 
their  members  as  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  (FDIC)  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  (FSLIC),  Federal  corpora- 
tions which  are  exempt  from  income  tax 
on  their  investment  earnings.  Since 
they  provide  essentially  the  same  services 
for  their  monbers,  these  organizations 
also  have  been  exempted  from  income 
tax. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  new  guarantee  organization, 
established  to  provide  the  same  type  of 
services  as  the  exempt  organizations  re- 
ferred to  above,  has  been  organized  since 
September  1,  1957.  The  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  exemption  should 
be  extended  to  include  this  new  organiza- 
tion, and  the  pending  bill  accordingly 
extends  to  January  1,  1963,  the  date  be- 
before  which  such  guarantee  organiza- 
tions must  be  organized  in  order  to 
qualify  for  exemption. 

The  Committee  on  Was^s  and  Means 
is  unanimous  in  recommending  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADOmONAL      ASSISTANT     SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  MTTJa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1359)  to  provide 
for  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  tmderstand  that 
this  does  not  increase  the  pay  of  this 
individual  who  is  to  be  made  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  MTTiTfl.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  did  not  report  the  bill  until 
we  were  given  that  assurance,  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  did  not 
report  the  bill  until  we  were  given  the 
further  assurance  that  this  bill  and  this 
change  would  not  involve  (me  additional 
cent  of  Federal  expenditure  in  any  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hauae  of 
Representatix>ea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TbAt  section 
234  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (5 
n^.C.  246).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury**. 

-  Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  1359  is  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Under  existing  law, 
provision  is  made  for  three  Presi- 
dentially  appointed  Assistant  Secretaries 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  one  of  the  largest 
Departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  advised  that  the  limitation 
to  three  Assistant  Secretaries  has  be- 
come a  distinct  administrative  handicap 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  since  an  of 
the  present  three  Assistant  Secretaries 
have  full  assignments  which  had  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas* 
ury  to  place  certain  other  Presidential 
appointees  who  function  within  the  De- 
partment under  the  general  supervision 
of  an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  which 
position  is  not  filled  by  a  Presidential 
appointee.  Thus,  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  who  is  a  Presidential  appointee, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  U£.  Secret  Serv- 
ice presently  report  to  and  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  an  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary.  This  ofllcial,  although 
a  member  of  the  classified  civil  service, 
must  nevertheless  be  authorised  to  per- 
form any  functions  relating  to  these  bu- 
reaus which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury himself  is  authorized  to  perform. 
Under  the  arrangement  contonplated  in 
the  bill,  these  officials  would  report  to 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary.  Moreover, 
the  committee  was  advised  that  It  has 
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Ttoit  Committer  on  Ways  and  Means 

was  further  advi  led  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  lYeasury  Uat  enactment  of  this 

'legislation  will  lesult  in  no  additional 


Treasury  Department 
and  will  not  result  in  any  additional  costs 
to  the  Oovornnent.  for  the  following 
reasons:  Rret,  tl  e  Secretary  has  advised 
that  it  is  his  in  mtion  to  transfer  the 
reqxmsibilities  n  entioned  to  the  official 
named  to  the  n«  trly  created  post.  Sec- 
ond, since  the  st  lazy  now  set  by  statute 
is  the  same  for  t  le  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  it  wU  be  for  the  Assistant 
Secretary  which  would  be  created,  there 
wiU  be  no  additjional  cost  to  the  Oov- 
emment. 

•Hie  Committed  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
unanimous  in  re  »mmending  enactment 
of  this  legislatio  i. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
(S.  1359)  which  i  Aithorizes  an  additional 
Secretary  in  thi  Treasury  Department 
WiU  not  involve  i  ny  increase  in  compen- 
sation or  persoi  neL  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  designed  so  ely  to  permit  a  division 
of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury' on  a  t  inctional  basis,  with  all 
four  Assistants  qaving  the  title  of  Assist- 
ant Secretaiy. 

The  bill  was  lAmnimously  reported  by 
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the  Ways  and  Ik  eans  Committee,  and  I 
urge  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Hoose. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  tl  e  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  tcj  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? I 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tteaeury  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one 
orthlcon  image  assembly  Imported  for  the 
use  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Au- 
gusta, Georgia. 

(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  the 
article  described  in  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellqxildated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made. 

Mr.  Mnjfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl. 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Robsxt  O.  Stephxns,  Jr., 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  admit,  free  of  duty,  an  orthlcon 
image  assembly  for  the  use  of  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  Ga. 
This  assembly  has  been  delivered  and 
Installed  at  the  Medical  College  Hemo- 
dynamic Center,  and  the  bill  provides 
for  rellquidation  of  the  entry  and  appro- 
priate refund  of  duty  in  the  event  liq- 
uidation of  the  entry  has  become  final. 

Image  orthicons  are  photo  emissive 
camera  tubes  which  are  used  in  high- 
quality  television  cameras.  The  assem- 
bly Is  used  in  medical  diagnosis,  research, 
or  education  to  enlarge  and  display 
X-ray  views  of  portions  of  the  human 
anatomy.  The  president  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  has  advised  that,  at 
the  time  of  importation  of  this  equip- 
ment, no  instrument  meeting  the  specifi- 
cations required  was  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  M^ans  is 
of  the  opinion  that  tills  legislation  is 
meritorious  and  consistent  with  prior 
congressional  enactments,  and  is  unani- 
mous in  recommending  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
(HJl.  3272)  provides  for  the  free  entry 
of  an  orthlcon  image  assembly  for  use  by 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

The  orthlcon  image  assembly  provides 
for  a  projection  of  an  X-ray  image  for 
medical  diagnoses,  research,  and  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  time  the  instrument  was  pur- 
chased, no  comparable  Instrument  was 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  no  objection  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
'  sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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for  the  use  of  the  Medi- 
Georgia.  Augusta.  Ga.. 
which  was  also  i  eported  unanimously  by 
the  Coounittee  <  tn  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  res  d  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 


the  bill  (HJl.  3272)  to 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  B4ASS  SPEC- 
TROMETER FOR  STANFORD  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  BfOLLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJR.  2221)  to  provide 
for  the  free  entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer 
for  the  use  of  Stanford  University,  Stan- 
ford. Calif.,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 


Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  ■  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  the  mass  spec- 
trometer (and  Its  accompanying  spare  parts 
assortment)  Imported  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University.  Stanford,  California,  which 
was  entered  during  October  1962,  pursuant 
to  Consumption  Entry  1233. 

(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  the 
articles  described  In  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellqiildated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "assortment" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "assortment) ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  2221  is  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  admit 
free  of  duty  the  mass  spectrometer — 
and  its  accompanying  spare  parts  assort- 
ment— imported  for  the  use  of  Stanford 
University.  Stanford.  Calif.,  in  October 
of  1962.  Provision  is  made  for  rellquida- 
tion of  the  entry  and  appropriate  ref  imd 
of  duty  in  the  event  liquidation  has  be- 
come final. 

The  instrument  for  which  free  entry 
would  be  provided  by  this  bill  is  now 
being  used  in  the  Staufler  laboratory  of 
the  chemistry  department  of  Stanford 
University  for  research  in  inorganic 
chemistry.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  advised  that  this  research  is 
cmrently  being  sponsored  by  various 
governmental  agencies,  including  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  committee 
was  further  informed  that,  at  the  time 
Stanford  University  determined  its  re- 
quirements and  specifications  for  a  mass 
spectrometer,  no  domestic  instnunent  of 
equivalent  scientific  value  or  adequate 
performance  characteristics  was  avail- 
able from  domestic  sources. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  convinced  that 
this  legislation  is  meritorious  and  con- 
sistent with  prior  congressional  enact- 
ments, and  unanimously  recommends  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
(H.R.  2221)  provides  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  use  by  Stan- 
ford University,  Stanford,  Calif.  A  sim- 
ilar bill  was  pending  during  the  87th 
Congress  but  failed  of  passage  because 
of  the  adjournment.  The  spectrometer 
was  actuaUy  imported  in  October  1962 
and  is  being  used  by  the  chemistry  de- 
partment at  Stanford  University. 

The  committee  is  advised  that,  at  the 
time  the  mass  spectrometer  was  ordered 
by  Stanford  University,  there  were  no 
domestic  instruments  available  of  an 
equivalent  scientific  value  which  would 
meet  the  performance  characteristics 
required  for  certain  research  being  con- 
ducted by  Stanford  University.  There- 
fore, in  the  selection  of  a  mass  spec- 
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trometer,  the  university  was  forced  to 
go  abroad. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY  ON  PANAMA  HATS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  also 
been  our  intention  today  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  consideration  of 
the  biU  (H.R.  3781)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  a  uniform  rate  of 
duty  for  certain  headwear.  which  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  This  matter  is 
somewhat  related  to  the  situation  involv- 
ing polished  steel  sheets  in  that  the  ac- 
tion contemplated  in  the  bill  is  also  in- 
volved in  the  Tariff  Classification  Act 
of  1962  and  hence  in  the  tariff  classifica- 
tion and  simplification  program  present- 
ly being  negotiated  by  the  President. 
But.  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
King]  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
earlier  in  the  week  that  if  this  bill  were 
called  up  today,  he  would  have  to.  on 
this  occasion,  object  to  its  passage. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  call- 
ing the  bill  up  today. 


REACTION    TO    FAILURE    TO    EX- 
TEND PUBLIC  LAW  78 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previ- 
ous occasions  I  have  described  the  seri- 
ous chain  reaction  which  was  set  in 
motion  when  this  House  decided  not  to 
extend  Public  Law  78.  A  tremendously 
adverse  impact  has  been  created  on  more 
citizens  than  the  few  farmers  who  em- 
ploy bracero  labor.  This  includes  busi- 
nessmen, as  well  as  industrial  and  union 
laborers.  Each  day  I  receive  letters 
which  describe  this  adverse  economic  im- 
pact which  is  resulting  from  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  bracero  program. 

The  latest  letter  came  from  Mr.  Clin- 
ton Eastwood,  general  sales  manager  of 
Container  Corp.  of  America,  which  I  sub- 
mit for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

COirrAINER  COBP.  OF  AMEEICA, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  25, 1963. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gxtbsek, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deas  Ma.  OuBSEx:  We  have  Just  com- 
pleted an  analysis  of  the  apparent  effect  the 
recent  decision  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, regarding  the  importation  of  Mexican 
laborers,  known  as  "braceros,"  will  have  on 
agriculture  in  California. 

Jiist  looking  at  the  strawberry  farmer  sit- 
uation in  one  little  town  of  Ollroy,  Calif., 
which  has  a  population  of  approximately 
6,000  people,  the  effect  will  be  quite  drastic. 
They  have  in  the  past,  during  a  short  bulge 
in  the  season  equal  to  approximately  3 
months,  had  as  many  as  3,400  to  3,500  bra- 


cereos.  If  this  labor  Is  to  be  excluded  and 
it  were  possible  to  replace  them  with  Ameri- 
can labor.  It  would  mean  that  some  3,200 
families  would  have  to  move  Into  the  Ollroy 
area,  which  would  suddenly  flood  the  town 
of  Ollroy  with  approximately  9,000  people, 
which  Is,  of  course,  50  po-cent  more  than  the 
existing  population.  These  9,000  new  people 
would  have  an  income  only  during  the  har- 
vest of  strawberries,  the  rest  of  the  year  they 
would  be  on  relief. 

It  is  certainly  the  desire  of  all  to  eliminate 
unemployment  in  this  country  but  not  com- 
pletely at  the  expense  of  upsetting  our  econ- 
omy and  moving  large  numbers  of  families 
Into  certain  specific  areas,  thereby  throwing 
them  all  on  relief  during  the  major  pcxtion 
of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  and  looking  at 
the  State  of  Caltfomla  In  Its  entirety,  the 
strawberry  Industry  alone  Is  contributing  to 
business  the  following:  local  field  labor,  over 
$5>^  million;  cartons  and  shipping  crates, 
over  $6  million;  Railway  Express  charges, 
over  $7*4  million;  nursery  plants,  over  $1^ 
million;  fertilizers,  over  93  V^  mllllop;  con- 
tainers for  freezing,  over  $2  million;  sugar 
for  freezing,  over  92  mllUon;  and  Inplant 
labor,  over  $114  million. 

It  Is  estimated  that  If  the  bracero-type 
laborer  is  not  available  for  the  short  picking 
season,  which  Is  3  to  5  months  (depending 
on  the  area)  the  above  economic  advantage 
to  our  State  In  this  one  growing  area  will 
be  practically  cut  In  half,  as  It  will  put  the 
California  strawberry  growers  and  shippers 
in  an  undesirable  competitive  situation  with 
the  rest  of  the  country.  It  Is  expected  that 
half  of  the  California  acreage  would  be 
plowed  under.  The  resiUts  to  an  industry 
of  this  nature,  I  am  sure  would  not  be  the 
desire  of  forward  thinking  politicians.  A 
whole  economy  can  be  wrecked  by  careless 
government  moves.  A  solution  should  be 
found  first  for  gradual  transition  to  mech- 
anisms liefore  local  labor  should  be  em- 
ployed, rather  than  a  sudden  shock  that 
would  cut  this  particular  Industry  In  half. 

We  have  noted  that  some  of  the  growers 
have  already  made  moves  into  cooperative 
group  organizations  Into  Mexico.  I  am  sure 
It  Is  not  your  intention  to  move  California 
agrlcultxire  down  the  coast — across  the  bor- 
der into  Mexico — but  this  Is  what  you  will 
be  accomplishing  If  you  allow  this  sudden 
decision  to  stand. 

We  here  In  the  Industry  In  California  cer- 
tainly are  against  any  such  proposal  and 
hope  that  you  will,  as  our  representative,  co- 
operate to  obtain  an  extension  to  Public 
Law  78,  and  solicit  all  the  possible  votes  that 
you  can  from  other  areas.  There  are  really 
only  about  3  States  that  are  affected,  which 
makes  47  States,  that  don't  care  and  If  the 
economy  of  California  Is  hurt — that's  fine 
with  them — their  business  wlU  Increase 
which  will  allow  them  to  undercut  us. 

This  Is  not  so  catastrophic  to  our  company 
as  we  have  a  Mexican-affiliated  company  and 
If  our  California  growers  decide  to  move  to 
Mexico,  we  can  certainly  follow  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  have  already  asked  xis 
to  send  specifications  for  our  product,  which 
is  shipping  containers,  to  our  Mexican  plant, 
so  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
this  material  In  that  area.  Although  it 
would  help  our  Mexican  plant,  we  are 
"American  first"  and  woxUd  like  to  fight  any 
move  that  drives  citizens  out  of  the  country 
In  order  to  continue  being  progressive  in 
their  own  particular  fields. 

Please  study  this  situation  on  behalf  of 
all  of  us  in  the  Industry  and  do  all  possible 
to  obtain  an  extension. 

Thanking  you  for  your  efforts  In  our  be- 
half. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Clinton  Eastwood, 
General  Sales  Manager. 

P.S. — ^This  same  situation  applies  to  many 
other  California  farm  products. 


HEARINGS  ON  BROADCAST 
EDITORIALIZING 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  td  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  ronarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  issuing  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  format  and  general  objectives  to 
be  piu*sued  in  a  hearing  on  broadcast 
editorializUig.  This  hearing  will  begin 
Monday,  July  15.  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  and  Power.  Be- 
cause of  the  widespread  interest  mani- 
fested in  this  matter  by  the  public,  the 
broadcasting  industry,  and  M^nbers  of 
Congress,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  opi>ortunity  our  col- 
leagues will  have  to  present  testimony 
and  statements  concerning  the  practice 
of  radio  and  television  editoriallzation 
as  tiiey  have  observed  it.  A  copy  of  the 
statement  I  have  issued  today  will  be 
distributed  to  each  Member  of  the 
House.   It  is  as  follows: 

Congressman  Waltee  Rogxis  of  Texas, 
chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Conununlca- 
tlons  and  Power  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  an- 
noimced  today  the  format  and  general  ob- 
jectives of  subcommittee  hearings  beginning 
July  15  Into  edltorlallzlnug  practices  of  radio 
and  television  broadcast  stations. 

Congreasman  Roc^  said  that  olBctals  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
representatives  of  broadcast  Industry  groups 
and  broadcast  netwm-ks  and  stations,  private 
citizens,  and  Monbers  of  Congress  are  ex- 
pected to  present  voltmtary  testimony  and 
statements  during  the  hearings.  Congress- 
man ROGEBS  said  that  the  length  of  the 
hearings  would  be  determined  by  the  extent 
of  testimony  to  be  received  from  persons  who 
appear. 

The  Congressman  said  that  the  need  for  a 
careful  evaluation  of  broadcast  editorializ- 
ing practices  became  apparent  diiring  re- 
cent hearings  conducted  by  the  subcommit- 
tee on  a  blU  to  suspend  for  the  1064 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  election 
campaign  the  provisions  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  "equal  time"  requirement  set 
forth  in  section  315,  as  applied  to  presiden- 
tial and  vice  presidential  candidates,  was 
approved  June  19  by  the  Ho\ue  of  Repre- 
sentatives. During  the  subconunittee  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress declared  that  in  their  opinion  the  re- 
straint Imposed  by  section  315  was  being  at 
times  circumvented  by  programs  devoted  to 
an  editorial  expression  of  views  held  by 
broadcast  licensees. 

In  some  instances.  It  was  argued,  candi- 
dates for  political  office  have  become  so 
clearly  identified  with  specific  political  Is- 
sues that  an  endorsement  or  criticism  of  the 
issues  themselves  constituted  an  endorse- 
ment or  criticism  of  specific  candidates. 

On  June  1,  1949,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  adopted  a  report  modify- 
ing its  position  on  the  matter  of  broadcast 
editorializing.  The  Commission  had  received 
testimony  from  49  witnesses  representing  the 
broadcasting  Industry  and  various  Interested 
organizations  and  members  of  the  pubUc. 
In  addition,  written  statements  of  their  po- 
sition on  the  matter  were  placed  in  the  rec- 
ord by  21  persons  and  organizations  who 
were  unable  to  appear  and  testify  In  person. 
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supporting  ot  imposing  a  political  candidate 
la  quite  another,  m  sttU  another  category 
ai«  those  editorials  ezpreeslng  positions  on 
hotly  contested  poUtlcal  lasuea. 

"Thoae  hfiarlngt  si^y  show  that  in  estab- 
lishing safeguards  f^<"«*  abuses  It  would 
be  necessary  to  differentiate  among  the  types 
of  editorials."  the  subcommittee  chatrxnan 
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Congreasman  BoQsaa  said  it  would  be  the 
function  of  the  subcommittee  to  establish 
for  the  record  the  varieties  of  editorial  activ- 
ity being  practiced  by  American  broadcast- 
ers and  the  procedures  followed  by  their  sta- 
tions in  soliciting  or  permitting  an  airing  of 
views  contrary  to  their  own. 

The  Congressman  said  he  hoped  testimony 
and  statements  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee would  be  sufficiently  specific  to  be 
helpful  In  »n**<»g  theee  determinations. 

"I  hope  that  broadcasters  who  engage  ex- 
tensively in  editorialising  will  come  forward 
to  testify  or  submit  statements  so  that  the 
Oongtees  can  learn  the  nature  of  their  ac- 
tivity and  the  pubile  response  to  it,"  Con- 
said. 
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As  many  Members  of  Congress  as  can 
be  accommodated  will  be  heard  on  the 
opratair  day  of  the  hearings. 

A  further  ansouneement  win  be  made 
as  to  the  order  In  which  other  witnesses 
win  appear  before  the  subcommittee. 
CcHUCressman  Bogxbs  said. 
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THE    NATIOKPS    CAPITOL:     AFTER 
THE    EAST    FRONT.    THE    WEST 

raoNT 

Mr.  REDSS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask  unan- 
imous ooDSOxt  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  the  other 
body  yesterday  paosed.  with  amend- 
ments, HJR.  6888.  the  legislative  appro- 
priations bQl,  1964.  which  had  earlier 
been  acted  on  by  this  body.  An  impor- 
tant amendment  Inserted  by  the  other 
body  repeals  the  permanent  contract 
antborlntion  n^Heh  was  apparently 
granted  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
for  the  "extension  of  the  Capitol"  in  84th 
Congress.  Pnbllc  Law  242.  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Act,  1956.  and  requires 
specific  appn^^ation  in  a  future  Legis- 
lative Appropriation  Act  before  the  Cap- 
itol Archtteet  may  proceed  with  the  so- 
called  west  front  extension  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  language  of  the  amendment 
reads: 

Proriderf.  That  the  provlio  to  the  piuti- 
graph  entitled  "extension  OL  the  Capitol"  in 
the  Leglalatlve  Appropriation  Act.  1066,  as 
T»«r.A»rt  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
to  obligate  the  additional  sums  herein 
anthorlaed  prior  to  the  actual  appropriation 
thereof."  i 

This  is  an  exoeUent  amendment. 
Without  it.  the  cherished  Capites  of  an 
the  people  of  the  United  States  could  be 
radically  altered  without  their  elected 
Representatives  having  a  chance  to  con- 
sider, debate,  and  decide  what  was  being 
done. 

The  amendment  win  assure  that  the 
orderly  process  of  parliamentary  govern- 


ment is  applied  to  the  question  of  the 
future  of  our  Capitol.  It  win  assure  that 
the  collective  Judgment  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  Is  fdeused  on  the  need 
to  change  our  Capttol.  and  the  ways  of 
accomplishing  that  change.  It  wiU 
eliminate  the  recrimination  and  mischief 
that  win  inevitably  flow  from  a  realiza- 
tion that  our  Ci^ltol  is  being  radicaUy 
altered  without  ttie  mind  of  Congress 
ever  having  been  appUed  to  it. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  that  the  conferees 
from  this  body  accept  the  Senate  tunend- 
ment.  and  that  thib  House  then  give  its 
ringing  approval  to  the  legislative  ap- 
prt^riations  bill.  1964,  with  that  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  I  urge  that  the  Commission 
for  Extension  of  the  n.S.  Capitol— com- 
posed of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  tte  minority  lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol — prior  to  requesting  a  specific 
appropriation  relating  to  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  in  the  future,  ask  that  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  ap- 
point a  committee  of  distinguished  archi- 
tects to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  such 
a  major  alteration  of  the  Capitol  as  the 
proposed  west  front  extension.  On  the 
basis  of  such  a  request  from  the  Commis- 
sion for  Extension  of  the  UjS.  Ci4)itol. 
and  in  light  of  the  recommendations  of 
such  a  committee  of  distinguished  and 
independent  architects,  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Oommittees  could 
then  make  soUd  recommendations  for 
future  action  and  appropriation  to  their 
respective  bodies.  The  matter  can  then 
be  debated  on  the  floors  of  Congress  on 
the  basis  of  a  real  sandstone-and-marble 
structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  not  only,  many 
of  the  substantive  changes  made  in  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol,  but  the  way 
In  which  those  changes  were  made.  I 
had  my  say  on  this  6  years  ago — see 
CoNGxnsiOMAL  RxcoiD,  volume  103.  part 
11.  pages  14622-14626.  I  shaU  not  repeat 
here  the  detailed  story  of  my  distress  at 
the  east  front  extension. 

But.  in  essence,  tearing  down  the  his- 
toric sandstone  front  of  the  Capitol  and 
copying  it  in  marble  32  feet  and  6  inches 
to  the  east  radically  altered  one  of  the 
most  striking  masterpieces  of  our  na- 
tional architecture.  The  wondrous  way 
in  which  the  dome  seemed  to  cascade 
down  to  the  columns  of  the  facade  is  no 
more.  The  charming  framing  of  the 
east  front  by  the  House  and  Senate  wings 
has  been  substantianr  disturbed.  The 
fine  court  between  the  two  wings  has 
been  cut  in  half. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  consultants 
on  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  and  sug- 
gested by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
that  the  House  and  Senate  wings  be  ex- 
tended 32  feet  and  6  Inches  each  to  re- 
store the  enframing  relationship.  What 
costs  and  concurrent  esthetic  disadvan- 
tages lurk  behind  this  proposal  may 
readily  be  imagined  by  aU  who  have 
noted  the  extraordinary  costs,  monetary 
and  esthetic,  of  recent  ccmsUxiction  on 
Capitol  Hill. 
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Nor  was  the  legislative  history  tA  the 
east  front  extension  such  as  to  give  the 
public  confidence  that  the  Congress  knew 
what  it  was  doing  when  it  OK'd  the 
project  There  were  no  pubUe  hearings 
on  the  extension  in  either  body.  There 
was  no  debate  on  the  floor.  When,  be- 
latedly. Members  of  Congress,  promi- 
nent architects,  and  coimtless  citizens 
spoke  out  against  the  proposed  east  front 
extension,  they  did  so  in  the  face  of  a 
statutory  fait  acc<MnpU.  It  proved  im- 
possible to  undo  a  decision  already  taken, 
to  which  powerful  interests  had  com- 
mitted themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  cite  these  facts 
to  renew  an  old  controversy,  but  rather 
to  prevent  a  new  one. 

With  the  east  front  project  complete, 
the  attention  of  the  Architect  is  turning 
again  to  the  west  front. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
c<»nmittee  on  Legislative  Appropriations 
on  May  17,  Mr.  Stewart  said: 

The  rate  of  deterioration  or  movement  on 
the  west  side  has  not  been  lessened  In  any 
way  since  the  work  on  the  east  front  was 
done.  I  would  say  that  now  that  the  east 
front  wall  has  been  anchored,  and  due  to 
oscillation  of  the  dome,  the  transfer  of  the 
thrust  frtxn  one  arch  to  another  which  Is 
practically  impossible  to  determine  has  ag- 
gravated the  condition.*  •  •  Now,  there  may 
occur  one  day  a  ground  tremor,  which  could 
cause  the  arch  to  faU  *  •  *.  I  look  at  it  this 
way,  that  the  real  danger  comes  from  a  tre- 
mor of  any  description,  and  nobody  can  tell 
what  would  happen.  We  have  bulges  In  the 
walls  and  we  have  cracks  in  the  walls  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  bond  in  the  masonry, 
I  would  not  dare  to  prophesy  *  *  *.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  the  west  front  soon.  •  •  •  On  the  west 
side,  if  the  west  extension  goes  through  as 
we  propose  we  will  add  4','^  acres  more  (gross 
floor  space).  •  •  •  in  our  studies  of  this 
project,  we  have  made  arrangements  for  a 
1,300  seating  capacity  cafeteria  overlooking 
the  Ifall.  Also  there  would  be  a  few  small 
dining  rooms.  *  •  *  Our  studies  reveal 
that  otir  plans  meet  the  approval  of  compe- 
tent architects  and  engineers. 

Mr.  Campion,  the  Assistant  Architect, 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  west  front  ex- 
tension at  $20  minion. 

This  testimony  by  the  Architect  shows 
two  things  very  clearly : 

First.  There  is  need  for  some  work  on 
the  deteriorating  west  front. 

Second.  There  are  plans,  apparently 
rather  detaUed  and  wen  advanced,  for 
a  project  that  woidd  materially  change 
and  extend  the  west  front. 

Mr.  Stewart's  testimony  did  not  make 
it  clear  what  kinship  the  plans  now  in 
process  have  to  the  so-caned  scheme 
C  contained  in  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  Report  of  August.  1957.  Mr. 
Stewart  said  then: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  extension  of 
the  east-central  front  under  scheme  B 
will  provide  only  44,930  square  feet  of  addi- 
tional space  out  of  a  total  of  139,250  square 
feet  of  additional  space  required,  the  asso- 
ciate architects  studied  the  advisability  of 
making  extensions  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Capitol  to  provide  the  additional  needed 
space. 

There  have  been  no  additions  to  the 
Capitol  since  construction  of  the  terraces 
in  1884-92.  With  the  vast  growth  that  has 
occurred  in  the  Nation,  the  National  Capital, 
and   the  work   of   the   Congress   since   that 


time,  adequate  relief  from  existing  defi- 
ciencies in  office,  committee  and  oth^r  facil- 
ities cannot  be  provided  simply  through  the 
extension  of  the  east  front. 

It  Is  proposed  to  extend  the  basement 
stcffy  of  the  west-central  portion  of  the 
Capitol,  across  the  courtyards,  to  the  west 
terrace  structure.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
partially  extend  the  west  terrace  structure 
and  to  relocate  the  west  steps  and  ap- 
proaches. It  is  further  proposed  to  extend 
the  original  north  and  so\itb  wings  of  the 
west-central  portion  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  connections,  by  erection 
of  additions  to  these  portions  of  the  central 
structiu-e,  from  the  first  flocnr  to  the  attic 
floor,  inclusive:  also,  to  enlarge  the  west 
portico. 

The  new  extensions  would  be  constructed 
of  marble  on  a  base  of  granite,  in  keeping 
with  the  Senate  and  House  wings. 

As  the  west-central  section  between  the 
original  north  and  south  wings  would  be 
retained  in  Ite  present  location,  tvxcL  the 
first  floor  level  up,  the  present  sandstone 
facing  of  this  portion  of  the  building  would 
be  replaced  with  marble. 

The  pr(H>osed  additions  to  the  original 
north  and  south  wings  will  not  extend 
westward  beyond  the  undisturbed  central 
portion  between  the  wings. 

Extension  of  the  west  front  will  provide 
the  following  or  comparable  additional 
space:  56  office  ro<Hns  and  8  committee 
rooms  with  anterooms  (or,  in  lieu  thereof, 
79  office  rooms) ;  2  document  rooms;  7  stor- 
age rooms;  Increased  accommodations  for 
the  Senate  library;  and  Increased  accom- 
modations for  the  Senate  and  House  res- 
taurants. 

Scheme  C  provides  not  only  additional 
office,  committee  and  other  related  space, 
but  also  provides  private  unbroken  circula- 
tion on  each  floor,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
buUding,  for  Members  of  Congress;  more 
efficient  underground  service  to  the  build- 
ing and  the  kitehens;  and  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  of  mechanical 
transportetion  to  the  floors  <rf  the  House 
and  Senate  Chambers. 

Under  Scheme  C,  It  is  proposed  to  instell 
in  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol,  two  elevators 
and  an  ascending  and  descending  escalator 
in  the  extended  House  connection;  and  two 
elevators  and  an  ascending  and  descending 
escalator  in  the  central  portion  west  of  the 
rotxinda.  In  addition,  two  service  elevators 
are  to  be  provided — one  for  the  House  and 
one  for  the  Senate. 

Under  Scheme  C,  it  is  proposed  to  relo- 
cate the  House  and  Senate  restaurant  facil- 
ities to  the  west  terrace;  and  to  provide,  in 
lieu  of  present  accommodations.  Senate  res- 
taurant dining  facilities  with  seating  acc(»n- 
modatlons  for  330  persons;  House  restaurant 
dining  facilities  with  440  seating  accommo- 
dations; and  Joint  restaurant  facilities  for 
535  employees  and  visitors — a  grand  total 
of  seating  accommodations  for  1,305  persons. 
This  ccnnpares  with  present  total  seating 
accommodations  for  622  persons. 

The  new  restaurant  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided by  relocating  the  west-central  steps 
from  their  present  position  to  a  position  on 
the  axis  of  the  House  and  Senate  connections 
and  by  extending  to  the  line  of  the  relocated 
steps  the  central  marble  section  of  the  ter- 
race, already  provided  with  windows,  and 
relocating  the  restaurant  In  this  part  of  the 
terrace  structure.  Relocation  of  the  restau- 
rant in  this  section  of  the  terrace  will  pro- 
vide diners  with  an  outlook  over  the  Mall. 

The  interior  arrangemente  proposed  are 
subject  to  f xu-ther  study  and  the  subdivisions 
are  indicated  merely  as  a  possible  guide  to 
the  use  of  the  space.  The  architecta  realize 
that  assignment  of  space  In  the  Capitol  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  Congress 
through  Its  officers  and  committees.  When  a 
final  scheme  is  decided  upon,  the  architecta 


would  expect  to  work  very  closely  with  the 
Comml88l(m  of  Cimgreas  in  charge  of  the 
project  and  the  Architect  of  the  Caplt<4.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  the  beat  subdivision  of  the 
interior  q>ace  to  fulfiU  the  requirements  of 
the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  public. 

This  plan  was  then  estimated  to  cost 
$16,625,000. 

Now,  whatever  the  structural  condition 
of  the  west  front  is — and  it  may  be  very 
bad — and  whatever  the  plans  for  chang- 
ing the  west  front  are — and  they  may  be 
very  good — Congress  needs  to  have  be- 
fore it  a  clear  plan,  endorsed  by  the 
Cconmisslon,  and  accompanied  l^  the 
recommendations  of  outside  consulting 
architects. 

The  Ci^itol  is  preeminently  the  peo- 
ple's buUdlng.  More  than  any  other 
buUdlng  it  serves  as  the  symlxd  of  our 
entire  National  Oovemment.  It  has  an 
unpandleled  position  as  a  shrine  and 
museum.  Tet  it  is  stin  the  cmter  of  the 
vital  legislative  processes  of  our  great 
Nation.  It  is  stUl,  through  happy  acci- 
dents, a  beautiful  buUding. 

The  people,  who  visit  it  by  the  thou- 
sands every  day,  have  an  extraordinaiy 
Interest  in  what  is  done  to  it.  Therefore, 
the  people  should  be  able  to  consider,  dis- 
cuss and  inform  their  representatives  of 
their  views  on  changes  in  the  Capitol. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  debate  the  proposed 
changes  with  the  hope  of  actually  influ- 
encing the  course  of  events.  Study  and 
debate  should  take  place  before,  not  af- 
ter, a  decision  is  made. 

Nowadays,  outside  consulting  archi- 
tects are  used  for  the  most  mundane 
commercial  buUding.  Surely  the  na- 
tional shrine  deserves  as  much. 

Happily,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  has  repeatedly  offered  its 
services  to  the  Congress  to  provide,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Nation,  consulting 
architectural  services  on  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  The  great  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's 16,000  practicing  architects  belong 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  at  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Jime  1955  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  reads  as  foUows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  currently  considering  a  biU  tox  the  en- 
largement of  the  central  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
committee  rooms  and  a  new  dining  room; 
and 

Whereas  the  proposed  rebuilding  will  In- 
volve destruction  of  the  original  form  and 
materials  of  the  historic  and  original  east 
facade  of  the  central  block  as  designed  and 
erected  by  WiUiam  Thornton,  Benjamin 
Henry  Latrobe,  and  Charles  Bulfinch,  three 
of  America's  most  gifted  and  famed  archi- 
tecta; and 

Whereas  the  proposed  rebuilding  would  de- 
stroy the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the 
Nation's  best  known  historic  monument, 
which  has  become  the  tangible  symbol  of 
national  growth  and  struggle  from  early 
Republic  to  leader  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  provision  of  additional  serv- 
ice facilities  by  such  means  constitutes  an 
irresistible  precedent  for  other  denaturing 
alterations  in  the  future:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,.  That  the  American  Institute  of 
Architecta.  In  convention  nssembled.  regUter 
with  the  Congress  ite  strongest  opposition 
to  the  alterations  of  the  external  form  oX.  the 
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Mr.  Speaker. 

eonsent  to  address  the 

J.  to  revise  and  extend 

to  inchide  extraneous 


The  flPEAKpSl 
to  the  request 


IS  there  objeetkm 
of  the  gentleman  from 


nc  objection. 
Mr.  OTHARAlof  IHlnols.    Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  deep  emotion, 
led.  belatedly,  of  the 
honorable  Al  P.  Gorman. 
.  as  an  assistant  eorpo- 
he  had  lepresented  the 
at  the  biennial  sea- 
legislature  at  Sprtng- 


CSieago 
Stite 


laml 
I  have  just 
dea«t&  of  the 
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ratten  counsd. 
fnterests  of 
slons  of  the 
field. 

During  the  1  )ng  period  of  his  service 

mvMh  Icgtslatky  fSfPt^i*^  to  the  expand- 

Chieago   was   enacted. 

ew^Ming   legislation   to 

permit  an  orde  ly  reorganisation  of  Chi- 
cago's bahkruj  A  local  traction  system. 
The  influence  of  Al  Gorman,  his  wide 
knowledge  of  ulian  needs  and  of  mu- 
nicipal law.  ai  d  the  respect  and  afEec- 
tloa  in  which  le  was  held  by  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  g  meral  assembly,  enabled 
him  to  make  \  >  contribution  to  the  city 
<rf  hte  birth  ai  id  of  his  love  the  lasting 
benefit  <rf  wUc  h  it  is  impoasiUe  to  over- 
state. He  was  \  great  American  in  every 


My  friendsh  p  with  Al  Gorman  began 


when  lie;  37,  handsome,  dynamic,  lov 
able,  was  the   Bsinort^  leader  in  the 
State  Senate  c  \  nitaois  over  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  V  reside.   I  have  k)st  a  close 


TheSPBAKBR.  Under  previous  order 
of  vat  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Msxmuksl  \m  recognized  for  SO 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonaent  to  revise  and  extend 
mr  lemaifes  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  8PEAKBR  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  year  the  Congress,  and  more 
partlcBlazly  the  House  of  Rqx«senta- 
tives.  will  probably  be  sid»Jeeted  to  hu- 
miliation at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  humiliation  will  be  all  the 
more  mortifying  because  It  win  be  largely 
deserved.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  prob- 
lem of  equitable  representation  in  this 
House  for  every  American  citizen. 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  noted 
-pxx)batate  Jurlsdictlan''  in  eight  cases 
deaBng  with  the  subject  of  legislative 
apportionment — WMCA.  Inc.  against 
Simon,  Wesberry  against  Sanders.  Mary- 
land committee  for  Fair  Representation 
against  Tawea.  Davis  against  Mann. 
Wright  against  Rockefeller.  Reynolds 
against  Sims.  Vann  against  Frlnk,  and 
MoConnefi  against  Filiik.  Under  normal 
circumstances  I  would  consider  it  inai>- 
I»opriate  to  ccHnment  on  cases  pending 
in  the  Sigpreme  Court,  or  any  other 
court,  but  in  this  instance  the  Congress 
has  not  on^  a  nwdal  Interest  but  a  fe- 
cial re^onslbfllty.  In  the  hope  that 
Congress  may  set  its  own  House  in  order 
befoie  there  is  occasion  for  judicial  ac- 
tion I  am  taking  this  (wortunity  to 
9eak  out. 

Any  question  of  the  prcqirlety  of  con- 
gressional districts  is  originally  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  States  and  the 
Congress,  not  ttie  judiciary.  It  raises 
the  issue  of  separation  of  powers  between 
coequal  branches  of  the  Government. 
Though  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
clearly  so  ruled,  there  seem  to  be  Indica- 
ttons  of  ttie  Court's  inclination  to  invade 
this  area.  In  the  past  year  four  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
expressed,  by  way  of  dicta,  their  belief 
that  the  Federal  courts  have  Jurisdiction 
ov^  the  subject  matter  of  congressional 
districting  and  that  the  issue  presented 
in  such  a  case  would  not  be  a  nonjiisti- 
eiable  political  question.  Three  of  the 
remaining  Justices  have  not  yet  made 
known  their  views  on  the  question. 

In  fairness  to  Mor  Congress,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  under  existing  law 
the  fair  distribntion  of  seats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  among  the  several 
States  Is  already  guaranteed.  With  Im- 
iwrtial  regularity  the  House  proceeds 
every  10  years  to  add  to  the  representa- 
tion (tf  fast-growing  States  and  subtract- 
ing from  that  of  the  slower  ones  in  ac- 
eordanee  with  the  impersonal  dictates 


of  the  decennial  oensus.  Only  last  year 
this  syMan  vwwdrfeoded  against  attack 

theVatteman fkam  Lowkiana  llfr.  Wn.- 
£■1  wlwn  It  iciniitrd  latasuie  to  enlarge 
the  Hoose  after  the  IMO  oensus.  In 
view  of  this  past  reeoBd  of  aeeomplish- 
ment  tiie  Hoose  ^umd  ka  wflUng  to  com- 
plete the  job  by  providing  for  equal  rep- 
resentation wlthm  the  States  as  wen  as 
among  the  States. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Congress 
has  the  oonstttntlonal  power  to  make  this 
reform.  Article  I.  section  4.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides 
that— 


The  times,  placM,  mnd  maaner  of  bcMing 
electlona  for  *  *  *  RepresBiitatlTaa  ihaU  be 
praaorfbed  In  aaoa  State  •  •  •  b«t  tlM  Oon- 
gieaa  may  at  aay  time  by  law  oaaka  or  alter 
such  regulations. 

T^iis  power  has,  however,  been  exer- 
clsed  sparingly  by  the  Congress  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  RepnUic,  and  as  a 
practical  matter  the  subject  has  been  ^ 
regulated  by  the  States. 

For  my  own  part.  I  wish  that  equitable 

representation  in  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  provided  now  by  the 
action  of  the  States.  In  my  State  many 
citizens  haye  been  urging  the  Governor 
and  the  general  assembly  to  support  and 
enact  a  new  plan  for  congressional  dis- 
tricts that  recognizes  the  facts  of  life. 
TO  date,  I  rewet  to  say  that  no  such 
actifm  has  been  taken.  Indeed,  the 
studied  indifference  of  local  oOlcials  in 
a  number  of  SUtes  to  this  problem  has 
been  so  obvious  as  to  lead  one  to  despair 
of  any  timely  State  remedy. 

As  long  as  there  was  any  chance  that 
the  States  would  act  to  preserve  this 
traditional  area  of  State  legislative  ac- 
tivity. I  was  reluctant  to  propose  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  assume 
yet  another  role  In  American  poUtical 
Mfe.   As  I  have  said.  It  now  appears  that 
there  is  no  such  likelihood.    For  exam- 
ple, in  Maryland  two  Inequitable  plans 
for  congressional  districting  have  been 
rejected  by  the  people  under  the  refer- 
endum process.     Notwithstanding  this 
exhibition   of   pubUc   disapproval,   the 
State  authorities  have  already  repeated 
the  error  and  have  shown  xk>  promise  of 
any  intention  to  adopt  any  other  course. 
Basically,  the  principal  responsibility 
for  the  inequities  that  exist  lie  with  the 
various  State  legislatures.     Instead  of 
making  the  periodic  districting  adjust- 
ments in  response  to  population  changes, 
far  too  many  States  have  frustrated  the 
fundamental  principle  of  equaUty  of  rep- 
lesentatlon— either  through  laziness  or 
purposeful   design.     Many   States   are 
guilty  of  the  usual  abuses;  gerryman- 
dering or  the  carving  of  inordinately 
drawn  district  Unes,  the  packing  of  sin- 
gle districts  with  opposition  party  Toters 
in  order  to  make  surrounding  districts 
safer  for  one's  own  candidates,  and,  in 
general,  doing  whatever  possible  to  give 
the  greatest  political  advantage  to  the 
party  controlling  the  State  legislature. 

Through  the  years,  the  States  have 
been  allowed  practically  unbounded 
freedom  In  estabOshlng  congressional 
districts,  but  the  tragic  results  seen  to- 
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day  leave  no  doubt  that  such  resp<msl- 
bility  can  no  longer  be  left  to  their  im- 
controlled  discretion.  Even  among  the 
22  States  which  have  redistrlcted  since 
the  1960  census.  12  still  contain  from  1 
to  9  districts  which  vary  by  more  than 
20  percent,  greater  (x  smaller,  from  the 
State's  average  district  population. 

Under  these  circimistances.  I  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  Con- 
gress must  act.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  promptly,  its  prerogative  to 
act  in  its  own  way  may.  without  pre- 
judging the  cases,  be  preempted  by  the 
action  of  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Federal  Govemmait. 

I  have,  therefore,  today  introduced  a 
bill  intended  to  promote  fair  representa^ 
tion  of  every  American  citizen  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature. 

Historically,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  Intended  to  be  the,  "grand  de- 
pository of  the  democratic  principle,"  In 
that  it  embodied  the  sjrmbol  of  equality 
of  representation  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Even  its  name  was  chosen  to  be 
descriptive  of  its  intended  nature.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  increasing 
problem  of  malportionment  of  congres- 
sional districts  reveals  a  great  divergence 
from  the  original  goal  of  true  representa- 
tion. 

Under  the  Constitution,  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2  provides : 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  nvunbers.  counting  the  whole 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  In  each  State,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  3  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress  •  •  •  and  within  every 
subsequent  term  of  10  years. 

Clearly,  the  Constitution  calls  for  the 
apportionment  of  Representatives  based 
upon  the  popular  census.  However,  even 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  census  fig- 
ures, as  applied  to  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts within  each  State,  reveals  the 
widespread  inequality  between  the  popu- 
lation segments  represented  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Though  relative  equality  of  popula- 
tion among  the  districts  is  not  specifi- 
cally prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  its 
Ideal  is  practically  basic  to  our  concept 
of  American  democratic  government. 
Precise  equality  of  representation  is  im- 
practical, if  not  Impossible,  but  I  do  urge 
a  reform  which  would  bring  about  a 
much  greater  degree  of  equality  than 
exists  In  many  States  today.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Congress  must  take  action 
now  to  solve  this  problem. 

Employing  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
very  liberal  standard  of  a  20-percent 
maxlmmn  variation  above  or  below  the 
average  population  of  the  districts  with- 
in a  given  State,  I  would  like  to  cite  Just 
a  few  examples  where  this  maximum  Is 
now  exceeded.  Disproportionate  rep- 
resentation may  be  seen  in  Arizona  where 
two  of  the  three  districts  vary  from  the 
State  average  by  more  than  52  percent. 
In  California  eight  districts  exceed  or 
fall  short  of  the  State  average  by  20  per- 


cent, one  doing  so  by  42.4  percent.  Two 
of  Colorado's  four  seats  are  malpor- 
tloned,  one  being  49  percent  larger  and 
one  55  percent  smaller  than  the  average. 
The  Fifth  District  of  Georgia  contains 
108  percent  more  people  than  that  State's 
average.  In  my  own  State  of  Maryland, 
oiur  districts  vary  in  population  from  37 
percent  fewer  to  83  percent  more  than 
the  average.  1«^  own  district  happens  to 
contain  57  percent  more.  In  11  outsized 
Michigan  districts,  the  fluctuation  runs 
from  59  percMit  under  to  84  percent  over 
the  average.  And  In  Texas  16  districts 
exceeded  the  20  percent  variation,  the 
smallest  being  50  percent  underpopulated 
to  the  largest  containing  a  staggering  118 
percent  overpopulation.  I  could  go  on 
and  on,  but  these  are  tjrpical  of  the  situa- 
tions which  I  hope  may  soon  be 
alleviated.  Make  no  mistake,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  score  the  opposing  political 
party  for  the  creation  of  these  conditions. 
Obviously,  from  the  examples  I  have 
given,  both  parties  are  responsible, 
though  to  differing  degrees.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  shall  submit 
more  detailed  statistics  on  this  point. 

With  a  view  toward  ameliorating  these 
conditions.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which 
will  lend  guidance  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures in  their  establishment  of  congres- 
sional districts  so  that  we  may  more 
nearly  approach  our  goal  <A  a  truly  rep- 
resentative House.  In  brief,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  in  the  89th  and  subsequent 
Congresses,  no  congressional  district  In 
any  State  shall  contain  a  number  of 
persons  more  than  20  percent  greater  or 
less  than  the  average  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  population  of  the  State,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  most  recent  decennial 
census,  by  whichever  Is  the  smaller — the 
number  of  representatives  to  which  such 
State  is  entitied,  or  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts then  prescribed  by  the  law  of  such 
State.  Unless  or  until  representatives 
are  elected  from  conforming  districts,  all 
representatives  frt»n  that  State  shall  be 
elected  from  the  State  at  large  in  sub- 
sequent gen»ul  elections  until  all  the 
districts  within  the  State  have  been  con- 
formed. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  problems  that 
must  be  faced  In  enacting  such  a  law. 
including  the  distastefulness  of  Imposing 
limits  upon  State  discretion  in  congres- 
sional districting.  Yet  I  find  no  alterna- 
tive to  advocating  such  a  measure  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  initiative  by  the  States  to 
eliminate  the  existing  disproportionate - 
ness.  Being  hopeful  that  the  legislatures 
will  exhibit  sound  leadership  In  drawing 
new  district  boundaries,  I  have  Inten- 
tionally not  Included  In  my  bill  the 
formerly  required  qualities  of  compact- 
ness and  contiguity  of  territory.  Al- 
though many  present  abuses  must  be 
eliminated,  I  believe  the  geographic  plot- 
ting of  the  districts  should  be  done  by 
each  legislature  in  response  to  the  unique 
circumstances  which  exist  within  that 
particidar  State.  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
long  continuation  of  malformed  districts 
which  might  necessitate  further  congres- 
sional pronouncement. 

Certainly,  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
be  difficult,  for  It  will  be  opposed  by  the 
States  which  will  be  fiwced  to  reorganize. 


Enactment  will  certainly  require  a  true 
display  of  statemanshlp. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  would 
restrain  the  Congress  from  taking  action 
now  In  soluticm  of  this  situation,  hope- 
ful that  recent  court  decisions  and  the 
multitude  of  lawsuits  which  they  have 
spawned  win  shortly  force  State  redls- 
tricting;  that  is.  redistricting  by  the 
State  in  response  to  court  order,  or  re- 
districting  by  Judicial  decree.  I  take 
Issue  with  this  position;  Congress  has  al- 
ready waited  too  long  to  provide  a  fair 
and  equitable  solution  to  the  problems  of 
apportionment  and  redistricting  which 
now  exist.  I  urge  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  and  your  sup- 
port in  its  enactment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  tabulation: 

TABXTLATIOir       OF       COWOKEBSIOirAL       DiSTUCTS 

Whose   Populations   Vaht   Signdicantlt 

FkoM  TBsa  Statb  Avkbagxs 

Part  I  of  thU  tabulation  lists  the  235. 4is- 
tricts  which  vary  from  their  respective  State 
averages  by  10  percent  or  more,  the  amount 
of  variation,  the  party  of  the  present  repre- 
sentative from  each,  the  party  totals  for  each 
State,  and  the  national  party  totals  (91 
Republican,  144  Democratic).  Part  n  gives 
the  same  information  for  districts  which 
vary  by  15  percent  or  more  (172:  65  Republi- 
can, 107  Democratic).  Part  in  deals  simi- 
larly with  districts  which  vary  20  percent  or 
more   (125:  48  Republican,  77  Democratic). 

The  districts  In  part  I  represent  54  percent 
of  the  total  in  the  Hoose  erf  Representatives. 
The  groiip  in  part  n  is  38.5  p>ercent  of  the 
House;  that  in  part  in  is  28.7  percent. 

Table  I,  below,  ctunpares  the  percentage  of 
all  presently  held  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can seats  in  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
with  the  Democratic  and  RcpubUcaa.  per- 
centage of  seats  in  the  districts  varying  by 
more  than  10  percent,  IS  percent,  and  20 
percent  from  the  State  averages.  Table  TI 
malces  the  same  aort  of  eompar&on,  except 
that  it  is  confined  to  congreeBlonal  districts 
the  population  erf  which,  is  10  percent  or 
more  larger  than  the  State  averages.  Table 
m  does  the  same  for  districts  the  population 
of  which  Is  10  percmt  or  more  smaller  than 
the  State  averages. 
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R 

West  Virginia.... 

2 

-11.4 

D 

3D 

4 

+13.4 

D 

5 

-1&6 

D 

Wisconsin 

1 

+10.0 

R 

4R4D 

2 

+34.2 

D 

3 

-24.3 

R 

4 

--3a4 

--31. 8 

D 

6 

D 

7 

-10.1 

R 

9 

-22.3 

D 

10 

-4a  1 

R 

National  total... 

01  R  144  1) 

PT.   S.   BT    IS    FKBCXNT   OB   IfOBB 


Ailuiia 

Arkansas.. 

California. 


Colorado 

Oonneetieat 

Florida 


Georgia.. 


Idaho. 


1 

+52.9 

R 

3 

-64.3 

D 

1 

-19.4 

D 

3 

+16.0 

D 

3 

-26.8 

D 

4 

+28.8 

D 

1 

+29.1 

R 

3 

+21.6 

D 

4 

-24.9 

D 

5 

-27.0 

D 

7 

-19.4 

D 

16 

'+30.1 

D 

18 

+28.4 

D 

28 

-M2.4 

R 

33 

+21.8 

D 

2 

+49.1 

R 

-86.4 

D 

+36.0 

D 

-18.8 

D 

+28.9 

R 

-37.1 

D 

+23.0 

D 

+16.2 

D 

-H«0.3 

D 

-41.5 

D 

-42.6 

D 

-23.6 

D 

-l&O 

D 

+108.9 

D 

-16.6 

D 

-26.1 

D 

-31.0 

D 

-22.9 

D 

+33.9 

D 

+38,0 

R 

-1814 

D 

-a8.« 

D 

+1*^1 

D 

10 

-H31.6 

R 

13 

+19.9 

R 

IRID 
4D 

2R7D 


IMB 
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Congressional  districts,  98th  Cong.,  whose 
populations  varg  from  State  average  by 
10  percent  or  more,  15  percent  or  more,aiid 
20  percent  or  more — Continued 


1  Rl  D 
1  R3D 

5D 
6D 


2D 
8B4D 


{R-RepabUean;  D-Demo«ratl^ 

0 

Dis- 

Varia- 

Party Of 

SUte 

state 

trict 
No. 

tion  from 
average 

sitting 
member 

partT 
totato 

IUinois„ 

14 

+20.2 

R 

19 

-16.6 

R 

24 

+16.0 

D 

Indiana 

1 

-21.1 

D 

6R1D 

2 

-15.7 

R 

• 

6 

-21.3 

R 

7 

-22.3 

R 

0 

-31.4 

R 

11 

--64.6 

R 

Kansas... 

1 
1 

+23.0 
-10.2 

R 
D 

1  R 

Kentocky.. 

2R2D 

2 

-17.6 

D 

3 

-f40.8 

R 

8 

-15.9 

R 

Louisiana.... .. 

2 

+22.7 

D 

4D 

8 

-15.3 

D 

6 

+31.7 

D 

8 

-35.2 

D 

Maryland.. 

1 

-37.2 

R 

2B4D 

2 

+60.5 

D 

3 

-33.2 

D 

4 

-26.0 

D 

6 

+83.4 

D 

6 

+67.0 

R 

Mlcbl«an 

1 

-34.8 

D 

7R6D 

4 

-15.6 

R 

6 

-H3.8 

R 

7 

+62.0 

D 

0 

-28.0 

R 

10 

-28.9 

R 

U 

-44.6 

R 

12 

-60,2 

R 

13 

-38.3 

D 

15 

-22.5 

D 

16 

+84.8 

D 

V 

17 

+18.0 

D 

18 

+58.8 

R 

Mississippi 

1 

-16.2 

D 

3D 

2 

+39.7 

D 

4 

-32.3 

D 

Missouri.- 

2 

+17.3 

R 

IR 

Montana 

1 

-18.7 

D 

IRID 

2 

+18.7 

R 

New  Jersey 

1 

-H4.8 

R 

4R6D 

' 

3 

-21.8 

R 

4 

+21.4 

n 

6 

+24.7 

R 

7 

+37.4 

R 

10 

-24.8 

D 

11 

-23.7 

D 

13 

-36.6 

D 

14 

-36. 0 

D 

New  York. 

12 

+16.1 

D 

ID 

North  CaroUna.. 

1 

-32.0 

D 

1R3D 

3 

-15.6 

D 

6 

+17.6 

U 

8 

+18.7 

R 

Ohto.„ 

2 

+15.7 

R 

11R2D 

3 

+72.1 

R 

4 

-16.4 

R 

5 

-29.4 

R 

8 

-31,1 

R 

10 

-35.0 

R 

- 

11 

+21.3 

R 

12 

+61.8 

R 

14 

+37.2 

R 

16 

-44.0 

D 

16 

+16.7 

R 

18 

-22.1 

D 

33 

-16.2 

R 

Oklahoma 

1 

+34.4 

R 

1R3D 

3 

-41.3 

D 

4 

-35.0 

D 

6 

+42.5 

D 

'^     Oregon 

1 

+17.1 

R 

1  R3D 

2 

-40.0 

D 

3 

+18.2 

D 

Pennsylvania 

6 

+3U8 

D 

5R4D 

7 

+31.9 

R 

, 

8 

+27.9 

R 

9 

+16.6 

R 

11 

-17.2 

D 

13 

+23.2 

R 

16 

-27.7 

D 

16 

-15.7 

R 

21 

-15.9 

D 

Soutb  Carolina.. 

2 

+33.9 

D 

aD 

e^ 

3 

-19.7 

D 

8 

-31.4 

D 

South  Dakota... 

1 

+46.8 

R 

aB 

2 

-46.3 

R 

Tenntewe.. 

1 

+16.2 

R       ^ 

2B4D 

r 

a 

+38^4 

R 

• 

-ia.a 

D 

O         ■                              --. 

7 

-4La 

D 

8 

-4816 

D 

9 

+6812 

D 

Congressional  districts,  99th  Cong.,  whose 
populations  vary  from  State  average  by 
10  percent  or  more,  15  percent  or  more,  and 
20  percent  or  more — Continued 

[R  •■  Republican ;  D  =>  Democratic] 


Congressional  districts,  98th  Cong.,  vihose 
populations  vary  from  State  average  by 
10  percent  or  more,  15  percent  or  more,  and 
20  percent  or  more — Continued 

[R— Republican;  D'Democratie 


Dis- 

Varla- 

Party  of 

State 

State 

trict 

ti(«from 

sitting 

party 

No. 

average 

member 

totals 

T<>Tim 

1 
3 

-43.6 
-32.6 

D 
D 

2R  17D 

4 

-50.3 

D 

5 

+  118.5 

R 

6 

-43.0 

D 

7 

-39.0 

D 

8 

+30.5 

D 

10 

-18.8 

D 

11 

-25.9 

D 

12 

+23.7 

D 

13 

-24.0 

D 

14 

+23.8 

D 

15 

+18.4 

D 

16 

-h3L7 

R 

17 

-33.9 

D 

18 

-16.6 

D 

20 

+57.8 

D 

21 

-39.7 

D 

22 

+55.0 

D 

Utah 

1 
2 

-28.6 
+28.6 

R 
R 

2  R 

Virginia 

2 

+24.6 

D 

1  R  3  D 

5 

ll7.8 

D 

7 

-21.1 

D 

10 

+36.0 

R 

Washington 

3 

-16.0 

D 

IRID 

7 

+25.2 

R 

West  Virginia.... 

5 

-lae 

D 

1  D 

Wisconsin 

2 

+34.2 

D 

3  R  4  D 

3 

-24.3 

R 

4 

+30.4 

D 

5 

-1-31.8 

D 

4 

-19.1 

g 

9 

-22.3 

10 

-40.1 

R 

National  total 

65  R  107  D 

FT.  m.  BT    20    PERCENT  OR   IfORX 


Arizona 

1 
3 

+S2.0 
-54.3 

R 
D 

IRID 

Arkansas 

3 

-25.6 

D 

2D 

4 

+28.8 

D 

Calliomla. 

1 

+20.1 

R 

2R6D 

3 

+21.6 

D 

4 

-24.0 

D 

6 

-27.0 

D 

16 

+20.1 

D 

18 

+23.4 

D 

28 

+42.4 

R 

33 

+21.8 

D 

Colorado 

2 

-H9il 

R 

IRID 

4 

-56,4 

D 

Connecticut 

1 

+38.0 

D 

1R2D 

4 

+28.0 

R 

5 

-37.1 

D 

Florida 

3 

+23.0 

D 

4D 

6 

+60.3 

D 

8 

-41.5 

D 

0 

-42.5 

D 

Georgia 

2 

—23.6 

D 

4D 

5 

+108.9 

D 

8 

-26.1 

D 

0 

-31.0 

D 

Idaho  

1 
2 

-22.9 

+22.9 

D 
D 

2D 

Illinois 

4 

+23.0 

R 

3R1D 

6 

-38.6 

D 

10 

+31.6 

R 

14 

+20.2 

R 

Indiana 

1 

-21.1 

D 

4R1D 

6 

-21.3 

R 

t 

-22.3 

R 

0 

-31.4 

R 

11 

-1-64.6 

R 

Kansas 

1 

+23.9 

R 

IR 

Kentucky. 

3 

+40.8 

R 

IR 

Louisiana ... 

2 

+22.7 

D 

3D 

• 

+31.7 

D 

8 

-35.2 

D 

Maryland 

1 

-37.3 

R 

2R4D 

2 

+60.8 

D 

•> 

3 

-33.3 

D 

4 

-36.9 

D 

6 

+83.4 

D 

6 

+67.0 

R 

Michigan 

1 

-34.8 

D 

6R5D 

6 

■Ha.8 

R 

7 

+63.0 

D 

• 

-38.0 

R 

10 

-a&9 

R 

11 

-44.0 

R 

U 

-80.2 

R 

la 

-88.3 

D 

18 

-33. 8 

D 

Dis- 

Varia- 

Party of 

State 

State 

trict 

tion  from 

sitting 

party 

No. 

average 

member 

toUU 

Michigan 

16 

+84.8 

D 

18 

+58.8 

R 

Mississippi 

2 

+39.7 

D 

2D 

4 

-32.3 

D 

New  Jersey...... 

1 

+44.8 

R 

4R6D 

- 

2 

-21.8 

R 

4 

+21.4 

D 

6 

+24.7 

R 

7 

-1-37.4 

R 

10 

-24.8 

D 

11 

-23.7 

D 

13 

-36.6 

D 

14 

-36.9 

D 

North  Carolina.. 

1 

-32.9 

D 

ID 

Ohio 

3 

6 

+72.1 
-29.4 

R 
R 

7R2D 

8 

-31,1 

R 

10 

-36.0 

R 

11 

+21.3 

R 

12 

+61.8 

R 

14 

+37.2 

R 

16 

-44.0 

D 

18 

-22.1 

D 

Oklahoma 

1 

+34.4 

R 

1R3D 

3 

-41.3 

D 

4 

-36.0 

D 

6 

+42.6 

D 

Oregon 

2 

-40.0 

D 

ID 

Pennsylvania 

6 

+31.8 

D 

3R2D 

7 

+31.9 

R 

8 

+27.9 

R 

13 

+23.2 

R 

15 

-27.7 

D 

South  Carolina.. 

2 

+33.9 

D 

2D 

6 

-3L4 

D 

South  Dakota.... 

1 

+46.3 

R 

2R 

2 

-46.3 

R 

Tennessee 

2 

+2&4 

R 

1R3D 

7 

-4L3 

U 

8 

-43.6 

D 

0 

+68.2 

D 

Texas 

1 
3 

-43.8 
-32.6 

D 

D 

3R14D 

4 

-5a3 

D 

6 

+118.5 

R 

6 

-43.0 

D 

7 

-39.0 

D 

8 

+30.5 

D 

11 

-25.9 

D 

12 

+23.7 

D 

13 

-24.9 

D 

14 

+23.8 

D 

16 

+31.7 

R 

17 

-33,9 

D 

20 

+57.8 

D 

21 

-39.7 

D 

23 

+55.0 

D 

Utah 

1 
2 

-28.6 
+28.6 

R 
R 

2R 

Virginia 

2 

+24.6 

D 

1R3D 

7 

-21.1 

D 

10 

+36.0 

R 

Washinfrton 

7 

+25.2 

R 

IR 

Wisconsin 

2 

+34.2 

D 

2R4D 

3 

-24.3 

R 

4 

+30.4 

D 

6 

+31.8 

D 

0 

-22.3 

D 

10 

-40.1 

R 

Nntionitl  ti^tnlif 

48R77D 

1           1                1 

Note. — At-large  seats  not  included. 
Sources: 

Congre.ssional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  pt.  2  of 
No.  39,  Sept.  28,  19G2.  ^Congresstonal  RedisMc^ 
ine." 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Population  of  Con- 
gressional Districts  for  88th  Cong.,  Apr,  1,  1980," 
PC(81)— 26.    Aug.  6.  1962. 

U.S.  Congress.  House.  "Unofficial  AlpLabetical 
List  of  the  House  of  Representetives  of  the  United 
States,  88th  Cong." 

pcrckntacx  of  rxpublicaw  cohcbbbsxomai. 
Vote  to  Total  Vote  aito  Pxbcemtacb  op 
RxPxmucAN  Seats  to  Total  Seats  in  1962 
ELEcnoN,  Based  XJron  Uttomcui.  RrnTRNS 

1.  ABaOWA 

Republican,  170,916;  51.7  percent. 
Democrat,  163  J07. 
Republican,  1;  33.3  percent. 
Democrat.  2, 


^•NftV' 
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Bapabllean.  i.' 
DHDOcrat,  3,665, 
B«puMlean.  IS: 
Dwnocrat,  26. 


,40  ,066; 


;  47.4  percent. 
61. 
4.3  percent. 


OOLOKAOO 

613,^1:  63.7  percent. 


BepttbUean. 
Demoentt.  3S8jIM[7 
BepttbUcan.  3;  6^  percent. 
Dwaocrt,  3. 


473.  >S8 


BepaMlean. 
Democrat.  666.01 
Bepubllcan.  1;  2) 
Democrat,  4 


4.  ct>ifmcncuT 

i;  46  percent. 


Bepubllcan, 
tested  eeata) . 

Democrat.  614.447 
o<  two  unoonteete< 

Bepabllean.  3; 
eonteeted  aeata) . 

Democrat.  10. 


TLoanu 
S46JI11:  40.1  percent  (of  con- 


BepubUean.  110>)6 
Democrat.  184.7<p 
Bepubllcan. 
Democrat.  3 


BepubUean.  1.68^307; 
Democrat.  1.670,  M4. 
BepubUean.  13;  fO  percent 
Democrat,  13. 


BepubUean.  982jtM 
Democrat,  8163S  6 
BepuUlcan.  7;  6^.6  percent, 
Democrat,  4. 


BepubUean,  371, 
Democrat.  248.3)  7 
BepuUlcan.  6;  l|)0  percent. 
Democrat,  none 


.413 


le. 

BepubUean.  190|B14; 
taeted  eeati) . 

Democrat.  311.' 
Of  four  uncontested! 

BepubUean,  1; 
of  contested  Mate] 

Democrat.  6.    - 


BepubUean. 
tested  seats) . 

Democrat.  360 
of  1  uncontested 

BepubUean.  3; 
tasted  seats). 

Democrat,  6. 


IS 


BepubUean, 
Democrat.  1183f  1 
BepubUean.  1.  5f  percent. 
Democrat,  1 


is. 
BepubUean.  060b02 
Democrat.  985,7  19. 
BepubUean,  8.  Sp.3 
Democrat.  7. 


le 


BepubUean,  2,646 
Democrat,  2.830JI88 
vote). 
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percent. 


(does  not  Include  votes 
seats). 
1.7  percent  ^(20  percent  of 


nuHO 

y,  47.7  percent. 


nxocom 

;  60.8  percent. 


nmsAMA 
;  52  percent. 


KANSAS 

rSO;  60  percent. 


KUITUCKT 

;  47.2  percent  (of  con- 


(does  not  Include  votes 
,ts). 
14.3  percent  (33.3  percent 


MABTUUfn 

3161009;  46.8  percent  (of  con< 


,7  7 


(does  not  Include  votes 
t). 
18.6  percent  (33  J  of  con- 


mCHIGAM 

1,346372.  48.9  percent. 


BepubUean, 
Democrat,  l,406b34 
BepubUean.  11.  f  1.1  percent. 
Democrat.  7. 

,13l  mssouBX 

BepubUean,  408  S23,  43.6  percent. 
JDemocrat,  6433^  16 
'BepubUean.  2,  2^  percent. 

Democrat,  8. 

14|  ICOMTAMA 

117P30,  49.9  percent. 


.  403  percent, 
percent. 


mw  Y« 

1,196. 483  percent. 

(Includes  Liberal  Party 


BepubUean.  21.  513  percent. 
Democrat,  20. 

IT.  NOKTB  CASOUMA 

BepubUean,  256.640.  46.6  percent  (of  con- 
tested seaU). 

Democrat.  307311  (does  not  Include  votes 
of  three  uncontested  seats) . 

BepubUean,  2,  223  percent  (333  percent  of 
contested  seats). 

Democrat,  9. 

is.  OHIO 

BepubUean.  1,673,765.  56.7  percent. 
Democrat.  1327346. 
BepubUean,  17. 733  percent. 
Democrat,  6. 

IS.  OKLAHOMA 

BepubUean,  343.798,  48.4  percent  (of  con- 
tested seats) . 

Democrat.  360360  (does  not  Include  votes 
Of  two  uncontested  seats) . 

BepubUean.  1.  16.7  percent  (25  percent 
of  contested  seats) . 

Donocrat,  6. 

BO.  oaxooN 

BepubUean.   266338,  453   percent. 
Democrat,  339347. 
BepubUean,  1, 26  percent. 
Democrat,  3. 

SI.  PBNK8TI.VAMIA 

BepubUean.  3,164,077;  60.9  percent. 
Democrat,  3,000,728. 
BepubUean,  14:  613  percent. 
Democrat,  13. 

as.   SOX7TH   DAKOTA 

BepubUean.  143,582;  60  percent. 
Democrat,  98396. 
BepubUean,  2;  100  percent. 
Democrat,  none. 

S).   TSMNXSSBK 

BepubUean,  216,725;  43.5  percent  (of  con- 
tested seats) . 

Democrat,  281379  (does  not  Include  votes 
of  one  uncontested  seat  and  one  seat  un- 
reported, but  does  Include  votes  of  one  con- 
servative Democrat  who  ran  as  an  Inde- 
pendent). 

BepubUean,  3;  333  percent  (37.5  percent 
of  contested  seats) . 

democrat,  6. 

54.  1SZAS 

BepubUean,  481.792;  38.6  percent. 

Democrat,  768316  (does  not  Include  vote 
of  four  uncontested  seats) . 

BepubUean,  2;  01.1  percent  (113  percent 
of  contested  seats) . 

Democrat.  20. 

55.  UTAH 

BepubUean,  166399:  62.7  percent. 
Democrat.  150.060. 
BepubUean,  2;  100  percent. 
Democrat,  none. 

ss.  vncnriA 

BepubUean,  177369;  40.7  percent  (of  con- 
tested seats). 

Democrat,  180344  (does  not  Include  votes 
of  four  uncontested  seats) . 

BepubUean,  3;  20  percent  (33.3  percent  of 
contested  seats) . 

Democrat,  8. 

ST.    WASHINGTON 

BepubUean,  510,449;  613  percent. 
Democrat,  323,443. 
BepubUean,  6;  85.7  percent. 
Democrat,  1. 

ss.  WX8T  vnoiMU 
BepubUean,  268,369;  44  percent. 
Democrat,  340,789. 
BepubUean,  1;  30  percent. 
Democrat,  4. 

ss.  wncoirsiN 
BepubUean.  613364;  60.4  percent. 
Democrat,  604303. 
BepubUean,  6;  60  percent. 
Democrat.  4. 


(From  Brookings  Besearch  Bep<»t  No.  12] 

Ths  Valtts  or  a  Votb  in  Conobbssionai. 

Slsctions 

(In  Mareb  1062.  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
handed  down  a  landmark  decision  In  the 
case  of  Boker  v.  Carr,  ruling  for  the  first 
time  that  the  courts  have  a  repponslbUity 
to  see  that  State  legislative  districts  are 
reasonably  equal  in  population.  This  re- 
search report — based  on  "Congressional  Dis- 
tricting: The  Issue  of  Equal  Bepresentation," 
a  new  Brookings  book  by  Prof.  Andrew 
Hacker,  of  ComeU  University — explores  some 
implications  of  this  decision  and  weighs  the 
poeslblllties  of  reducing  inequities  in  con- 
gressional districting  in  the  1960's.  The 
findings  and  conclusions  are  those  of  the 
author  and  do  not  purport  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  its  trus- 
tees, officers,  or  other  staff  members.) 

When  Americans  vote  for  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Bepresentatives  they  are  equal 
citizens  in  the  eyes  of  the  law — at  least  in 
theory.  In  fact,  however,  the  votes  they  cast 
vary  greatly  in  value;  some  are  worth  several 
times  as  much  as  others. 

The  population  of  a  congressional  district — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  neighbors 
with  whom  a  citizen  must  share  his  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress — principally  deter- 
mines the  weight  of  an  individual's  vote.  A 
voter  living  in  a  lightly  populated  district 
has  a  weightier  vote — and,  therefore,  is  over- 
represented — compared  to  a  voter  Uving  in  a 
heavily  populated  district  who  is  under- 
represented.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  the 
16th  Congressional  District  has  a  population 
4V^  times  that  of  the  12th  District;  yet 
each  district  has  one  Representative  who  has 
one  vote  in  Congress.  Indeed,  in  21  of  the  42 
States  that  have  more  than  one  congressional 
district,  a  vote  in  the  smaUest  district  is 
worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  a  vote  in  the 
largest  district  in  the  same  State. 

Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that  in- 
equities in  representation  have  been  increas- 
ing in  recent  years  because  of  shifts  in 
population  and  the  reluctance  of  States  to 
redlstrlct.  Since  World  War  n  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  left  small  towns  and 
rural  areas,  moving  to  new  Jobs  in  urban 
centers.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  exodus  from  the  large  cities 
into  the  rapidly  growing  suburbs.  State 
legislatures  have  taken  Uttle  notice  of  pat- 
terns of  movement  within  their  borders. 
Rural  and  smaU  town  lawmakers  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  majorities  In  the  legisla- 
tures, and  have  shown  Uttle  concern  for  the 
needs  of  either  the  cities  or  the  suburbs. 

historical   BACKCaOT7ND  >, 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  identify  an  American 
tradition  on  legislative  representation. 
There  are  precedents  for  unequal  representa- 
tion dating  back  to  the  colonial  assemblies,  as 
well  as  precedents  for  equaUty.  The  Con- 
stitution indicates  only  that  each  State  wUl 
be  allotted  a  certain  number  of  Representa- 
tives according  to  population;  it  does  not 
require  that  the  State  be  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, one  for  each  Representative.  The 
relevant  portion  of  section  2  of  article  I 
provides:  "Representatives  •  •  •  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which 
may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers."  The  inter- 
pretation of  many  proponents  of  equality 
of  representation  is  that  Just  as  the  States 
are  to  be  represented  equally  in  the  Senate 
so  are  individuals  to  be  represented  equally 
in  the  House;  they  argue  that  there  would  be 
little  point  in  giving  States  Congressmen, 
on  the  basis  of  population  If  the  States  did 
not  redistribute  Members  of  their  delega- 
tions on  the  same  basis. 

Opinions  differ  regarding  the  intent  of  the 
tramers  of  the  Constitution,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  that  those  who  framed 
and  ratified  the  Constitution  intended  that 
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the  House  of  Representatives  have  as  Its 
constituency  a  public  in  which  the  votes  of 
aU  citizens  were  of  equal  weight. 

In  the  half  century  foUowlng  ratification 
there  was  a  marked  tendeny  toward  greater 
political  equality.  Property  qualifications 
for  the  vote  disappeared,  and  during  the 
1830's  many  new  State  constitutions  were 
adopted  and  made  subject  to  amendment  by 
the  voters.  Elections  of  State  officials.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  and 
presidential  electors  were  made  by  direct 
vote.  The  democratic  die  was  cast  before 
the  ClvU  War;  other  discriminations  were 
removed  through  the  14th,  16th,  17th,  and 
IQth  amendments.  While  practice  has  lagged 
behind  declared  principles  In  many  respects, 
the  thrust  of  political  development  in  the 
United  States  clearly  has  been  toward  polit- 
ical equality. 

COUET   DECISIONS   IN   THE   COLEGROVE   CASES 

Several  court  cases  of  recent  years  have 
involved  attempts  to  apply  constitutional 
and  political  doctrines  of  equality  to  the 
practical  issues  of  legislative  districting.  In 
1946  Kenneth  Colegrove.  a  Ifortbwestern 
University  political  scientist,  brought  suit 
against  Oovernor  Green,  of  Illinois,  charging 
that  a  voter  in  the  Fifth  District  of  lUinois. 
which  contained  only  112,116  people,  had 
voting  power  worth  eight  times  as  much  as 
his  own  vote  in  the  Seventh  District,  which 
had  a  population  of  914,053.  The  resulting 
poUtical  handicap,  he  claimed,  was  a  form 
of  arbitrary  discrimination.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ruled  against 
Colegrove.  Associate  Justice  Frankfurter,  in 
his  opinion  for  the  four-man  majority,  said 
that  the  Judicial  branch  should  not  decide 
questions  so  clearly  political  in  character. 
He  suggested  either  of  two  remedies :  ( 1 )  In- 
voke the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  by 
law  the  manner  in  which  its  own  Members 
wiU  be  elected,  or  (2)  persuade  the  State 
legislature  to  create  constituencies  of  rela- 
tively equal  size;  in  other  words,  use  the 
legislative  rather  than  the  Judicial  process. 

The  possibUlty  of  getting  help  from  either 
of  these  sources  appeared  very  slight,  how- 
ever. No  Congressman  has  ever  been  denied 
a  seat  because  he  was  elected  by  an  under- 
sized district,  although  many  have  obviously 
been  so  elected.  As  for  the  second  alterna- 
tive, Colegrove  discovered  greater  discrep- 
ancies in  the  population  of  Ulinois  legislative 
districts  than  there  were  in  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  that  State.  One  State  senate  dis- 
trict, for  example,  was  16  times  as  large  as 
another.  There  was  little  chance  that  a 
State  legislature,  Itself  chosen  from  unequal 
districts,  would  be  willing  to  create  equal- 
sized  congressional  districts. 

In  an  effort  to  break  this  bottleneck  Cole- 
grove filed  a  second  suit,  this  time  against  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois,  asking  the 
Federal  courts  to  order  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture to  redlstrlct  itseU  mc»-e  equitably.  After 
an  adverse  Judgment  in  a  lower  court,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  refused 
to  hear  the  case  on  the  ground  that  the  dis- 
tricting of  State  legislatures  was  outside  its 
Jurisdiction. 

THE    reversal:    BAKER    V.   CARB 

On  March  26,  1962,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed an  earlier  stand  and.  by  a  vote  of  six 
to  two,  decided  that  legislative  apportion- 
ment is  a  proper  issue  for  Federal  courts. 
The  case.  Baker  v.  Carr,  was  an  outgrowth 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  reUef 
by  following  the  course  recommended  in  the 
first  Colegrove  case.  Sensing  that  the  Ju- 
diciary in  1962  might  be  more  sympathetic  to 
the  jMTOblem  of  iirban  underrepresentation 
than  it  was  in  1946,  a  group  of  citizens  of 
Nashville.  Tenn..  took  their  case  to  the  courts. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  haaed  its  decision  on 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause  of  the 


14th  amendment.  Citizens  of  Tennessee 
who  were  imderepresented  in  the  State  legis- 
lature coiUd  not  have  such  equal  protection 
because  they  did  not  have  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  selection  of  the  lawmakers. 

After  the  decision,  suits  were  soon  filed  in 
other  States.  Within  6  months  about  half  of 
the  States  were  involved  in  Utlgatlon  growing 
out  of  Baker  v.  Carr.  Existing  State  legisla- 
tive apportionments  were  invalidated  or  sub- 
stantially so  in  14  States.  Federal  courts 
acted  in  five  of  these  States:  Alabama, 
Georgia.  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Oklahoma. 
State  courts  acted  in  nine  states:  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  Mississippi,  Idaho,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. State  constitutional  provisions  on 
legislative  representation  were  held  invalid 
as  contrary  to  the  14th  amendment  in  at 
least  six  States.  More  significant,  the  Court 
decisions  were  both  effective  and  respected, 
and  they  encountered  little  opposition. 

oerrtmanderino  :     variations    in    political 
cartography 

Existing  inequalities  are  the  restilt  not 
only  of  population  changes  but  also  of  gerry- 
mandering— the  manipulation  of  district 
boundaries  by  the  dominant  party  in  the 
legislature  to  gain  maximxun  voting  advan- 
tage. There  are  several  ways  in  which  gerry- 
mandering may  be  carried  out : 

Excess  votes :  Party  A,  the  party  in  control 
of  the  legislature,  may  set  up  one  or  more 
districts  in  which  candidates  of  party  B, 
the  opposition  party,  wUl  be  allowed  to  win. 
However,  the  votes  going  to  party  B  in  these 
districts  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  margin 
required  for  victory;  and  party  B's  candi- 
dates in  other  constituencies  wiU  be  deprived 
of  votes  they  might  have  otherwise  put  to 
good  use.  As  a  result,  the  proportion  of 
seats  won  by  the  gerrymandering  party  wiU 
be  greater  than  the  proportion  of  votes  cast 
for  it. 

Wasted  votes:  Party  A  may  create  districts 
where  its  own  candidates  win  by  comfortable 
majorities.  Thus,  votes  going  to  party  B's 
candidates  in  these  districts  are  wasted  in 
that  they  are  cast  for  candidates  who  ulti- 
mately lose. 

Through  gerrymandering,  therefore,  party 
A  will  seek  to  maximize  party  B's  excess  and 
wasted  votes  and  in  so  doing  will  increase 
the  proportion  of  its  own  effective  votes. 
Such  strategies  can  be  carried  out  effectively 
even  if  all  congressional  districts  in  a  State 
are  of  equal  size.  However,  party  A  can 
add  to  its  gerrymandering  gains  if,  in  addi- 
tion, it  draws  unequal-siaed  districts  and 
concentrates  its  voting  support  in  small  con- 
stituencies and  that  of  party  B  in  larger  ones. 

Gerrymandering  wUl  doubtless  persist,  but 
equalization  of  district  populations  can  at 
least  set  certain  groiuid  rules  that  will  limit 
the  impact  of  gerrymandering. 

UNEQUAL       districts:       CHARACTERISTICS       AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

A  committee  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  has  defined  as  "equitable" 
a  district  that  has  a  population  within  a 
range  of  85  to  116  percent  of  the  State  norm, 
the  norm  being  the  State's  total  population 
divided  by  the  nxunber  of  districts  it  con- 
tains. In  1955,  on  the  basis  of  this  defini- 
tion, over  half  of  the  congressional  districts 
were  considered  equitable,  but  within  6  years 
the  number  had  dropped  to  43  percent. 

Which  Americans  benefit  and  which  suffer 
discrimination  because  of  unequal  represen- 
tation? A  study  of  election  returns  over  the 
decade  of  the  1050's  indicates  that  equitable 
representation  may  be  related  to  certain  eco- 
nomic and  political  factors,  but  was  more 
clearly  related  to  a  district's  urban,  rural,  or 
suburban  characteristics. 

Urban  districts  were  actually  better  repre- 
sented than  is  commonly  believed — more 
than  60  percent  of  them  in  the  equitable 


range — because  large  cities  have  been  losing 
population. 

A  majority  of  the  suburban  voters,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  underrepresented.  Even 
when  redistrictlng  takes  place  after  a  census, 
the  subvu-bs.  with  their  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulations, often  lose  out  because  of  rural 
domination  of  State  legislatures. 

Almost  half  of  the  rural  disMcts  were 
overrepresented,  partly  becaiise  they  have 
been  losing  population,  but  chiefiy  because 
State  legislatures  deliberately  gave  fuU 
representation  in  Congress  to  combinations 
of  rural  counties  that  feU  below  the  pecu- 
lation norm. 

The  midurban  group  of  districts — which 
is  the  largest  single  group  and  which  includes 
all  districts  that  are  not  predominantly  one 
or  the  other  types — had  a  slightly  greater 
share  of  underrepresented  seats  and  a  smaUer 
share  of  overrepresented  ones  than  either 
the  urban  districts  or  Congress  as  a  whole. 

The  problem  of  rural  overrepresentatlon, 
then.  Is  very  great.  Rural  districts  had  102 
Congressmen  though  their  population  would 
have  entitled  them  to  only  86.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  subiirbs  are  the  most  seriously 
underrepresented.  Also  strongly  imderrep- 
resented  are  urban  Democrats  in  the  South, 
where  the  rural  Interests  retain  virtuaUy 
complete  control  of  State  legislatures.  The 
conflict  in  congressional  districting,  there- 
fore, is  primarUy  between  two  American  mi- 
norities— the  36  mlUion  who  Uve  In  rural 
areas  and  the  29  milUon  suburbanites. 

REDISTRICTINO  AND  THB    19S0  CENSUS 

In  the  reapportionment  foUowlng  the  1960 
census,  9  States  gained  seats  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  16  lost  seats,  whUe  25 
kept  the  same  total.  The  25  had  gained  in 
population  between  1950  and  1960,  but  their 
rate  of  growth  had  only  kept  pace  with  the 
national  rate. 

A  State  that  loses  seats  as  a  result  of  re- 
apportionment must  redlstrlct  (or  elect  its 
Congressmen  at  large)  simply  because  It  has 
too  many  districts  for  its  number  of  Con- 
gressmen. However,  a  State  that  gains  or  re- 
tains the  same  number  of  Representatives 
can  do  any  one  of  three  things :  It  can  refuse 
to  redlstrlct  and  elect  any  additional  Con- 
gressmen at  large.  It  can  redlstrict  par- 
tially, keeping  some  old  seats  and  creating 
new  ones  out  of  the  remaining  territory.  Or 
it  can  draw  up  entirely  new  districts. 

Eighteen  of  the  States  that  neither  gained 
nor  lost  congressional  seats  in  1960  chose  not 
to  redlstrlct.  In  many  cases  this  meant  that 
population  movements  within  the  State  were 
not  reflected  in  the  distribution  of  seats, 
and  what  is  sometimes  called  a  silent  gerry- 
mander was  the  result.  Four  States  which 
gained  one  or  more  Congressmen  elected  the 
added  members  on  an  at-large  basis.  In  one 
or  two  cases,  this  was  probably  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  redistrictlng  will  take 
place  before  1970.  Of  the  States  that  gained 
or  lost  Congressmen,  11  changed  the  dis- 
tricts in  only  a  portion  of  their  territory. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  these  States  had  more 
equitable  districts  than  the  States  that  did 
not  redlstrict  at  all.  Only  nine  States  ac- 
tually adjusted  every  one  of  their  districts. 

Less  than  half  the  Members  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives  are  from  newly 
created  constituencies.  As  the  accompany- 
ing table  shows,  61.8  percent  of  the  held- 
over  districts  are  inequitable  in  size,  though 
only  173  percent  of  the  new  districts  are. 
The  evidence  indicates  that  if  a  State  under- 
takes a  complete  redistrictlng  program,  it  Is 
likely  to  do  so  in  an  equitable  manner.  The 
problem  is  that  so  few  States  do  a  thorough- 
going Job  of  redistrictlng  after  each  census. 

WHAT   LIES   ABBAOT 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  "gross 
disproportion  of  representation"  in  State 
legislatures  must  be  eliminated,  and  it  may 
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equitably:  or — ^the  mart  likely  choice — it 
may  taU  Weaberry  that  sIzmx  the  Oeorgia 
Legislature  has  been  directed  to  make  ItseU 
more  repreeentattve.  It  may  be  expected  in 
turn  to  make  ciongrea»1nnsl  districts  more 
equitable.  But  districting  reforms  would 
not  go  Into  effect  before  the  1908  congres- 
sional elections.  It  is  not  clear  how  repre- 
sentative the  new  legislatures  wlU  be  or 
whether  their  seoood  chambers  vrlll  support 
equitable  districting.  If  residenU  of  Geor- 
gia's Fifth  District  do  not  obtain  relief  by 
legislative  means,  they  wUl  undoubtedly  re- 
turn to  the  courto. 

The  Atlanto  case  is  a  special  one.  however, 
the  Fifth  District  of  Georgia  being  the  sec- 
ond largest  In  the  country.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  were  to  decide  In  favor  of  Wesberry, 
it  probably  would  do  so  because  his  district 
siiffers  a  groes  disproportion  of  representa- 
tion (md  lu  residento  are  objecto  of  inTldious 
discrimination,  in  the  whole  country  about 
20  distrlcto  with  over  800,000  inhabitants 
could  claim  some  relationship  to  the  Atlanta 
situation.  Notable  among  these  are  Dallas, 
the  southwest  area  of  Detroit,  the  Dayton- 
Iflddletown  region  of  Ohio,  and  the  sub- 
\irban  countlea  of  Maryland  that  are  ad- 
jacent to  Baltimore  and  Waahlngtoo.  D.C. 
Probably  <mly  the  most  glaring  instonces  of 
discrimination-  will  be  done  away  with  If 
Wesberry  v.  Vandiver  replaces  Cdgrove  ▼. 
Green;  how  much  further  the  courto  will  go 
is  uncertain. 

Equal  representation  is  best  viewed  as  a 
quMtion  of  civil  righto  and  as  such  must  be 
guaranteed  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  Hew  York. 
Massachusetto.  and  Mlnnesoto  have  shown 
that  it  Is  altogether  practicable  to  draw  dis- 
trlcto of  roughly  equal  proportion  and  at  the 
same  tlm«  preserve  opportunities  for  par- 
tisan maneuvering. 

As  matters  now  stand,  over  40  million 
Americans  are  being  deprived  of  their  full 
voice  at  the  polls  and  full  representation  in 
Congress  simply  because  they  live  in  areas 
thst  have  failed  to  secure  political  favor. 
Those  who  try  to  defend  existing  ineqiilties 
are  clearly  on  the  dtfensive.  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  representation  in  the  Nation's 
legislatures  is  closer  to  achievement  than 
ever  liefore. 

The  case  for  equal  distrlcto  transcends  par- 
tisan differences  between  Democrato  and 
Bepublicans.  The  real  problem  is  not  to 
secure  more  liberal  or  conservative  legisla- 
tion, but  to  give  full  repreeentotion  to  all 
Americans.  How  they  will  want  to  use  their 
power,  what  kind  of  congressmen  tbey  will 
elect,  what  will  be  the  ultimate  legitiative 
outcome — these  are  important  questions,  but 
they  should  not  sffect  the  overriding  issue  of 
equal  votes  for  equal  citizens. 


THE  MAJOR  DANGERS  FACING 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
home  [Mr.  EsofoifosoN]  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  Just  dem- 
onstrated once  again  its  abiding  faith  in 
the  American  traditions  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty"  and  in 
time  of  danger  it  is  a  good  idea  to  "keep 
your  imwder  dry." 

Yesterday's  action  approving  the  M7 
billion  appropriation  bin  for  defense — 
the  second  largeft  defense  apprt^iriation 
bill  in  oar  peacetime  history — prorides 
a  convincing  answer  to  those  tfiort- 
sighted  advocates  of  unilateral  disarma- 


ment, and  to  fearful  ones  among  us  who 
believe  we  hava  already  begun  to  cut 
back  on  deftakae. 

For  the  reeord.  the  bill  we  have  Just 
paased  Is  $7  bUlkm  higher  than  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  of  3  jrears  ago. 
Daring  the  past  2  years,  this  Congress 
has  appropriated  $15.5  billion  more  for 
defense  than  during  the  prior  2  years. 

In  the  words  oi  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Con- 
gressman Okorgk  Mshoh: 

This  bill  represento  the  continuing  deter- 
mination of  the  House  that  we  shall  main- 
tain our  milltory  superiority  and  expand  our 
military  capabilities,  that  we  support  a  pol- 
icy of  strength  and  firmness. 

Further,  in  the  words  of  the  same 
Texan : 

The  program  which  this  bill  supporto  will 
make  stve  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Stotes  and  the  Secretary  of  Stoto  can  con- 
tinue to  deal  at  the  conference  toble  from  a 
position  of  military  strength. 

Thus,  while  press  accounts  of  this  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Apprc^nriationa  Com- 
mittee have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
total  amount  provided  is  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion below  the  administration  requests. 
It  would  be  highly  inaccurate  to  conclude 
that  a  cut  of  this  size  has  been  made 
into  the  bone  and  muscle  of  American 
defense. 

The  committee  has  made  it  clear  that 
no  reduction  in  personnel  is  intended  or 
considered  necessary,  in  view  of  author- 
ity provided  for  transfer  of  funds  and  the 
deferment  of  some  procurement  items. 

On  the  decisi<m  to  defer  production 
and  procurement  of  some  weapons,  and 
the  cutback  of  research  and  development 
funds  by  approximately  $400  million, 
there  is  undoubtedly  room  for  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion.  In  my  personal 
view,  there  is  more  hazard  in  the  reduc- 
tion in  research  and  development  than 
in  any  other  area,  and  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  full  f imding  requested  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

At  the  same  time,  no  honest  Judge  can 
question  the  fact  that  this  bill  provides 
strong  support  for  this  country's  Defense 
Establishment. 

OUS  CXTSaXNT    DKTENSE    rKOCBAM 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Con- 
gressman Okosgi  Andrxws,  commenting 
upon  the  progress  being  made  in  sea- 
power  under  the  current  program,  has 
pointed  out  that  we  are  now  adding  one 
Polaris  submarine  a  month  to  our  naval 
forces. 

Nine  submarines  with  144  Polaris  mis- 
siles are  now  deployed  overseas  and  three 
more  will  join  them  before  the  year  is 
out.  The  total  will  grow  to  41  within 
the  next  few  yeai^. 

Completely  proven  as  a  weapons  sys- 
tan  that  is  ready  to  fire  all  missiles  95 
percent  ot  the  time,  mobile  and  virtually 
invulnerable  to  enemy  attack,  the  Polaris 
submarine  force  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  provide  a  major  deterrent 
to  aggression  and  war. 

Other  major  deterrents  are  further 
strengthened  by  this  week's  appropria- 
tion measure. 
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We  continue  to  provide  for  procure- 
ment of  missiles  other  than  Polaris,  for 
use  by  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

In  the  terse  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Congressman  Mahon: 

We  now  have  three  times  as  nuiny  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  alert  as  we  had  in  1961. 

The  number  of  tactical  wings  of  the 
Air  Force  has  increased  from  16  to  21, 
and  our  airlift  capacity — an  area  of  ad- 
mitted need  for  improvement — has  in- 
creased by  60  percent  since  1961. 

The  present  program  continues  to  pro- 
vide for  16  combat-ready  Army  divi- 
sions, compared  with  11  which  we  had 
ready  for  action  in  1961. 

Three  full  Marine  Corps  division 
teams,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  fourth,  are 
also  provided. 

Of  particular  interest  in  connection 
with  these  remarks,  our  military  build- 
up during  the  past  2  years  has  also  pro- 
vided a  threefold  increase  in  Army  spe- 
cial forces  designed  to  cope  with  Ibnited 
and  guerrilla-type  warfare. 

In  summary,  once  again  in  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congress- 
man Mahon: 

Thus,  although  we  all  earnestly  hope  for 
peace,  we  are  obviously  stronger  and  better 
prepared  for  coping  with  a  wider  range  of 
milltory  situations  than  we  have  ever  been 
in  time  of  peace. 

THE    REASONS    WHT 

The  basic  and  fundamental  reason  for 
the  current  defense  program  of  the 
United  States  is  found  in  one  simple 
fact  of  life:  the  fact  that  this  genera- 
tion of  Americans  must  face  and  deal 
with  a  threat  to  freedom  that  is  far  more 
ruthless  and  far  more  deadly  than  any 
danger  we  have  confronted  in  the  past. 

The  brain  and  nerve  center  of  that 
danger  can  be  found  in  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Moscow  and  Peiping,  and  out- 
posts in  every  major  capital  of  the 
world — including  one  st]*onghold  located 
since  1959  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

From  Havana  to  Moscow  to  Peiping, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  constant 
and  common  goal  of  that  conspiracy. 

From  the  time  of  Lenin  to  the  present 
day  it  has  been  the  same,  and  that  goal 
is  world  domination. 

In  today's  Commimist  hierarchy,  Ni- 
kita  Khrushchev  and  Mao  TSe-tung  may 
disagree  on  tactics,  but  never  on  the  long 
term  target — Communist  control  of  the 
world. 

Understanding  of  this  central  truth  Ls 
imperative  in  any  careful  evaluation  of 
the  dangers  now  confronting  our  coun- 
try. 

For,  while  the  Russian  conspirator  may 
work  and  plan  to  accomplish  conquest 
without  war  on  one  continent,  and  his 
Asiatic  partner  may  pursue  conquest 
through  war  on  another,  both  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  basic  strategy — and 
that  is  the  strategy  of  conquest. 

Within  the  different  nations  of  the  free 
world,  no  climate  of  public  opinion  is  im- 
mune from  the  virus  of  attempted  Com- 
munist conquest. 

The  climate  of  complacency  and  indif- 
ference can  prove  deadly  to  the  friends 


of  freedom.  This  is  the  climate  in  which 
defenses  are  neglected,  security  forgot- 
ten, and  defeat  almost  certain.  No 
American  who  loves  his  heritage  can  tol- 
erate such  a  climate. 

On  the  other  extreme,  the  climate  of 
fear  and  panic  may  be  equally  disastrous. 
This  is  the  climate  in  which  carefully 
planned  defenses  are  abandoned,  proven 
leadership  distrusted,  battle-tested  allies 
rejected,  and  long  range  policies  and  ob- 
jectives forgotten.  No  American  who 
vidues  the  lessons  of  history  can  en- 
courage this  climate,  either. 

THE    ENEMY'S    STRENGTH 

It  is  important,  in  the  preparation  of 
America  for  the  test  of  strength  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  to  understand  and 
appreciate  fully  both  the  tactics  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  the  Commu- 
nist resources  available  to  advance  that 
conspiracy's  objectives. 

The  1961  estimate  of  actual  Commu- 
nist Party  membership  outside  the  So- 
viet Union — 36  million  in  86  coimtries — 
gives  only  a  hard  core  picture  of  the 
conspiracy's  strength. 

Conquest — ^with  and  without  war,  but 
usually  at  the  point  of  a  gun — has  placed 
more  than  a  billion  people  under  the 
Communist  flag. 

Khrushchev  has  boasted  that  his  forces 
now  "cover  about  one-fourth  of  the 
teiritory  of  the  globe,  have  one-third  of 
its  population,  and  their  industrial  out- 
put accounts  for  about  one-third  of  the 
total  world  output." 

While  his  industrial  production  figures 
are  high,  his  population  estimates  are 
not 

Furthermore,  China's  population — now 
in  excess  of  600  million — is  expected  to 
reach  1  billion  by  1975. 

"Hie  military  power  of  the  combined 
Communist  countries  is  lai^ely  concen- 
trated in  land  armies,  missiles,  and  un- 
dersea naval  forces. 

Division  strength  of  the  Red  bloc  in 
Europe  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
150  divisions,  with  a  high  level  of  mech- 
anization and  mobile  firepower.  Addi- 
tional Russian  divisions  not  located  in 
Europe  bring  this  total  to  more  than 
200  divisions^ 

Chinese  Army  strength  is  reported  in 
excess  of  120  divisions,  easily  the  largest 
single  military  force  in  Asia. 

The  striking  power  of  Russia's  ICBM's 
is  a  matter  of  keen  speculation,  but  little 
doubt  exists  of  their  ability  to  hit  targets 
on  the  North  American  Continent  with 
missiles  of  high  megaton  yield. 

THE   SUBMARINE   THREAT 

A  major  factor  in  the  Communist  mili- 
tary threat  is  the  Soviet  submarine  force, 
known  to  include  more  than  400  subs — 
or  more  than  four  times  the  number  sail- 
ing for  Hitler  at  the  peak  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic. 

While  the  majority  of  these  vessels 
are  known  to  be  dlesel-powered,  a  grow- 
ing number  are  nuclear-fueled  and  many 
have  missile  firing  capability. 

Vice  Adm.  John  W.  Thach,  writing  in 
U.S.  Naval  Proceedings,  has  emphasized 
that  missiles  from  these  subs  are  suf- 


ficient in  range  to  reach  America's 
coastal  population  centers. 

Soviet  action  in  lending  subs  to  other 
Communist  countries  makes  their  use 
in  limited  war  extremely  likely,  and  the 
heavy  building  program  now  underway 
on  Red  nuclear-powered  subs  adds  ad- 
ditional gravity  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
underwater  danger. 

Both  submarines  and  so-called  fishing 
boats  have  figured  largely  in  the  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  expand  their  Cuban  beach- 
head in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  an 
effort  to  establish  a  secret  Communist 
submarbie  base  in  the  Carribean  is  con- 
sidered likely. 

STTBVKRSIVE  AGGRESSION  AS  A  WEAPON 

Without  in  any  way  downgrading  the 
military  threat  and  the  relentless  eco- 
nomic warfare  being  waged  by  the  Red 
bloc,  an  equally  deadly  Communist 
weapon  in  Eun^^e,  Africa,  and  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  continues  to  be  subver- 
sion. 

Webster's  definiti<Hi  of  subversion 
limits  it  to  acts  "which  cause  overthrow 
or  destruction." 

As  practiced  by  the  Communists,  sub- 
version includes  every  cold  war  weapon 
from  propaganda  to  murder. 

An  outstanding  analysis  of  Red  tech- 
niques in  this  field  has  been  supplied  by 
N.  H.  Mager  and  Jacques  Katel,  in  Simon 
and  Shuster's  "Conquest  Without  War." 

While  Khrushchev  Is  reported  in  this 
volume  to  have  said,  "It  is  not  true  that 
we  regard  violence  and  civil  war  as  the 
(Xily  way  to  remake  society,"  the  words  of 
Lenin  remain  to  establish  the  true  Com- 
munist groimd  rules: 

We  say  that  our  morality  is  entirely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interesto  of  the  class  strug- 
gle of  the  proletoriat. 

And  further: 

Revolutionaries  who  are  unable  to  com- 
bine Illegal  forms  of  struggle  with  every 
form  of  Ulegal  struggle  are  very  poor  revo- 
lutionaries. 

In  Latin  America,  in  recent  months, 
there  has  been  little  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  Lenin's  ideas  still  prevail. 

Murder,  robbery,  and  arson  have  been 
the  acknowledged  tactics  of  the  Castro 
Communists  in  South  America. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  1  wedc's  pe- 
riod, reported  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
U.S.  military  mission  In  Caracas,  fol- 
lowed by  the  burning  of  the  mission,  and 
the  attack  and  burning  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  warehouse  in  the  same 
city. 

Gustavo  Machado,  head  of  the  out- 
lawed Communist  Party  in  Venezuela, 
acknowledged  the  burning  of  the  Good- 
year warehouse  and  an  earlier  burning 
of  a  Sears  warehouse  and  said,  "We  are 
proud  of  them." 

In  an  outstanding  report  upon  "Castro 
Communist  Subversion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere."  a  subc<»nmittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
ported on  March  14,  1963.  that  our  Al- 
liance for  Progress  is  being  endangered 
by  a  "Communist  offensive  in  Latin 
America  that  is  paramilitary,  relying  on 
force  and  violence." 
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campaign, 

,      the   •'Hate 

^ _  ,  carried  out  by  short- 
wave radio  throu[bout  Latin  Ameriea. 
Ractto  Havana  alo  le,  in  1961.  was  direct- 
ing 266V^  hours  a  week  of  broadcasta  to 
Latbi  Amr^"^  vlth  direct  appeals  to 
listeners  to  revolt  against  tbdr  govern- 
ments. 

The  Selden  si  hcommlttee  reported 
that  from  1,060  to  1.S00  Latin  Americans 
traveled  to  Cuba  n  1662  for  Ideoloeical 
and  paramHitMy  gaining,  with  inereas- 
ing  numbers  of  C  xnmunlst  trainees  re- 
ported in  1963. 

Tbeae  trainees,  he  subcommittee  said, 
-iffm9rn%  a  Ooa  onnnist  revolutionary 
cadre  for  the  est  iblishment  of  Castro- 
type  regimes  In  t  le  hemisphere." 

The  Cuban  basi  d  program  for  rev<^- 
Ikm  Is  so  "extens]|re  faa  concept  and 


cution."  in  the 
mittee.  "as  to 


of  our  Nation  requires  an  unceasing  ef- 
fort to  assure  the  excellence  and  readi- 
nM>  of  armed  fiurees  capaUe  of  meeting 
any  attack  with  overwliebning  American 
power. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  impera- 
tive that  effective  countermeasores  be 
mounted  and  sustained  to  meet  the 
growing  m^*^a^^  of  subversive  aggres- 
sIOD— of  the  conquest  without  war  which 
threatens  the  security  of  many  good 
ndghbors  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Selden 
committee,  ranging  from  ec(xiomic  and 
diplomatic  measures  to  unilateral  mili- 
tary action  where  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity, should  form  the  cornerstones  for 
aggressive  counterattack  in  this  hemi- 


irords  of  the  snbcom- 

,^^ ,     _    „   le   branded  subversive 

'aggression*,  a  m(  dem  totalitarian  form 
of  warfare,  agahst  the  naticms  of  the 
free  world." 

TBS  WO  IU>WIDK  DSIVS 

What  the  Cubi  ns  are  doing  in  Latin 
/kmrrit^,  the  Rut  lians  are  doing  in  Af- 
rica, and  to  a  koer  degree  in  Europe. 
Asia,  and  everywl  tere  else  a  "revolutkm- 
ary  cadre"  can  b(  established. 

Sul>veraive  age  essiwi— a  new  concept 
of  modem  war -is  the  Khrushchev 
formula  for  "con  lucst  without  war." 

Mo  tHiwktwy  ^  QCTiean  today  can  be- 
Bttle  tbe  menacii  g  nature  of  the  danger 
thus  preaented. 

The  stakes  tai  his  struggle  are  total, 
with  life,  liberty,  md  the  pursuit  of  luip- 
piness  in  the  bala  ice. 

The  Communii  t  military  power,  sup- 
plemented by  eco  uxnic  warfare  and  sub- 
versive agRressloi  i,  liangs  like  a  sword  of 
Damocles  over  af  free  men  and  women 
today. 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  ar 
senal  of  democra  t  in  World  War  n  and 
the  citadel  of  Ibcrty  in  the  thermo- 
nuclear age.  mus ;  and  shall  continue  to 
maintain  a  level  pf  preparedness  second 
to  none. 

On  the  seven  s  sas — on  land  and  in  tbe 
air — and  in  spai  e  as  well,  the  security 


Additional  measures  in  the  internal 
security  field,  in  Latin  America  especial- 
ly, but  also  in  all  free  countries  deter- 
mined to  resist  and  defeat  the  Commu- 
nists' subversive  aggression,  should  also 
be  undertaken. 

On  this  score,  I  have  made  several 
suggestions  for  changes  in  current  hemi- 
^heric  secxirity  measures,  and  have 
strongly  urged  increased  attention  to  this 
proMem  within  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

It  also  seems  elementary  that  meas- 
ures which  operate  to  Improve  living 
standards  and  opportunities  in  the  crit- 
ically depressed  areas  of  the  world  are 
worthwhile  in  tbe  counterattack  on 
communism. 

The  exploitation  of  misery  and  distress 
has  been  a  cornerstone  of  Communist 
propaganda  efforts  from  the  start,  and 
the  slogan,  "to  each  according  to  his 
needs."  is  tailor-made  for  appeal  to  the 
underprivileged. 

With  more  than  a  billion  people  on  this 
earth  struggling  for  existence  on  per 
capita  incomes  of  less  than  $8  per  month, 
the  Comnranist  conspiracy  does  not  have 
to  search  long  to  find  fertile  sofl  for  its 
Insidious  and  misleading  propaganda. 

It  is  no  accident  that  every  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  Nation  since  World  War 
n  has  recogntaed  the  need  in  the  world 
for  an  American  counteroffenslve  against 
poverty  and  disease  in  order  to  strength- 
en the  forces  of  freedom. 

Along  this  line.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  testified,  in  the  early 
part  of  tills  year,  that  programs  of  eco- 
n<Mnic  assistance  are  "absolutely  vital  to 
winning"  in  the  cold  war. 

By  maintaining  and  building  the  mil- 
itary strength  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies,  by  strengthening  our  forces 
and  measures  of  internal  security  against 
subversion  and  by  aggressively  ccmtin- 
uing  our  full  economic  offensive,  we  can 
and  will  aaeet  and  defeat  modem  his- 
tory's most  deadly  threat  to  freedom. 

Let  no  American,  however,  conclude 
that  mere  opposition  to  that  threat  is 
enough.  Strength— and  positive,  con- 
structive measures  to  advance  our 
cause — are  abscAutely  essential. 

No  American  today  is  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Conmiunist  danger  tlian  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBL  His  testi- 
mony before  tbe  Soiate  Internal  Secu- 


rity Subcommittee,  in  1961.  is  just  as 
true  today  as  it  was  2  years  ago: 

JJaSortamMtf.  there  are  thoee  who  malLe 
the  Tsry  »'«f  ^*  the  Communists  are  so 
careful  to  avoid.  Theee  individuals  concen- 
trate on  the  negative  rather  than  on  the 
poalttve.  Thesr  are  merely  against  eommu- 
nlsm  vlthoat  being  for  any  positive  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  tbe  social.  poUtlcal.  and 
economic  fMctlans  whlcli  the  Oommunlsts 
skre  so  a<troU  at  ezploitlng. 

Theee  pcreona  would  do  wen  to  reeall  a 
recent  Iceaon  from  htaUstj.  Both  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  against  communtaa.  How- 
ever, it  was  by  what  they  stood  for,  not 
against,  that  history  has  judged  them. 

Let  US  make  certain  that  America  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  dangers  confronting 
us  with  strength,  with  resotaUon.  with 
positive  programs,  with  faitti  in  our 
country  and  its  great  Institotions,  and 
with  equal  faith  in  the  Divine  Providence 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  all 
men  and  all  nattions. 


INTERNATI<»<AL  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE  AT  GENEVA. 
SWITZERLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lxs- 
OKATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlemsm  from  OUo  [Mr. 
Athxs]  Is  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
preface  my  remarks  by  expressing  my 
appreciati(Hi  to  you  for  having  desig- 
nated me  as  a  congressional  adviser  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
Conference  in  Geneva.  I  say  that  I  have 
appreciated  this  because  I  have  gained 
knowledge  that  win  be  of  value  to  me  in 
my  work  here.  I  have  an  entirely  new 
concept  of  international  conferences. 

Though  I  had  refused  to  attend  the 
Conference  at  the  instance  of  the  State 
Department.  I  was  most  pleased  to  serve 
as  a  delegate  from  Congress.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  my  loyalty  is  to  it. 

I  realize  full  well  that  the  field  of  in- 
ternational affairs  belongs  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government.  I  would 
not  change  that.  But  far  too  often. 
Congress  is  unable  to  make  its  position 
felt.  We  do  control  the  purse  strings. 
Our  problem  is  often  to  have  enough 
knowledge  to  adequately  form  an  opin- 
ion of  the  merit  of  expenditures  in  this 
field.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  mem- 
bers of  this  body  when  I  say  ttiat  we 
would  not  deny  the  executive  branch  any 
justified  fimds  that  would  contribute  to 
a  peaceful  solution  of  International  prob- 
lems. The  question  as  to  justification  is 
a  difflciUt  one  and  can  only  be  gathered 
by  first  hand  information. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  Congress  can 
be  of  definite  service  to  our  relations  with 
other  nations  by  attending  these  inter- 
national conferences.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  report  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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that  I  was  very  wen  received  by  the 
other  delegates.  They  seemed  to  have 
faith  in  our  utterances.  Tbeyknewtbat 
we  were  directly  elected  lepieientattvcs 
of  the  pe<9le  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

briefly.  I  would  review  the  history  of 
the  Intemattona]  Labor  Organisation, 
When  the  League  of  Nations  was  founded 
in  1918.  a  charter  was  given  to  this  or- 
ganization, m  1948.  it  became  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  open 
not  only  to  members  of  that  organization 
but  to  any  other  that  is  accepted  by  a 
two-thirds  nuijority  of  its  members. 
One  hundred  and  eight  member  nattona 
were  represented  at  the  immediate  con- 
ference. The  ILO  charter  states  that  it 
alms  to  pnxnote  social  justice;  improve 
labor  conditions  and  living  standards: 
and  promote  economic  stability.  At  tbe 
conference,  labor  standards  are  formu- 
lated and  adopted.  However  the  mem- 
ber natiMis  are  at  liberty  to  ratify  them 
or  not  as  they  see  fit. 

A  permanent  office  is  maintained  as  is 
a  permanent  secretariat.  This  is  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  David  Morse,  an 
American. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  ILO  can  be 
questioned  when  one  considers  that  even 
the  resf^ition  forbidding  forced  labor 
has  oiUy  been  ratified  by  one-half  tbe 
member  nations. 

The  United  States  provides  25  percent 
of  the  total  budget  of  the  ILO.  Our  con- 
tribution has  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$5,243. 136  for  the  past  2  years.  The  U J3. 
delegation  to  this  year's  ctmf erence  con- 
sisted of  the  Govenment  representa- 
tives headed  by  the  Honorable  George 
L.  P.  Weaver,  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor for  International  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  Mr.  George  P. 
Delaney,  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  State,  Department  of  State. 

The  employers'  representatives  headed 
by  Mr.  Richard  Wagner,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  workers  representatives  were 
headed  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Faupl.  interna- 
tional representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists. 

The  men  acting  as  advisers  to  these 
distinguished  ofllcials  were  without  a- 
ception  men  of  great  ability.  They  were 
all  concerned  with  giving  the  United 
States  excellent  representation.  They 
are  listed  here: 

Altonate  delegate:  Mr.  John  F.  Sklllman, 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Congreeslonal  sdvlsers:  Hon  Adam  Clay- 
ton PowsLL,  J*.,  House  of  BeiNresentatlves; 
Hon.  William  H.  Atbss,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Alternate  congressional  advisers:  Hon. 
PrrzB  FasLiNGHtrrsEMr,  Ja..  House  of  Repre- 
senatlves;  Jamss  Roosbvblt,  House  of  Bep- 
reeentatlves. 

Senior  adviser:  Hon.  Roger  W.  Tubby 
(liaison — ^Par  East).  VJS.  representative  to 
the  UJS.  mission  to  the  European  office  of 
the  UJi.  and  other  International  organisa- 
tions. Geneva,  Swltserland. 

Ooieral  advisers:  Ifr.  Richard  Conn,  In- 
formatton  officer  <at  Departmoit  of  Labor 
expenee) .  Bureau  of  International  Labor  Af- 
fairs, U.8.  Department  of  Labor;  Mt.  Dale 
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Good.  poUtleal  offioer  (with,  special  emphasia 
on  tha  governing  body  elBctlona),  OOtoe  of 
Intamattonal  ■eofnamto  and  Boelal  Affalza. 
UjB.  D^artBMnt  eT  flfeata. 

Area  Uaftsoa  advlsets:  Ur.  WlUlam  IC.  Bteea 
(llalaoo-nAfMca).  AMeaa  area  spadaUsS 
UjB.  Department  «f  Labor;  MQr.  Mbn  L> 
Hagan  (secretary  to  tha  drtBgath»  and 
llalsan  with  Latin  Aaurlea).  Offioe  ott  nitor- 
nattonal  Confenaeea.  VB.  JfwptrtmKat  eT 
State:  lir.  Irvla  L^pe.  attach*  (ttalaoo— 
Korope) ,  U.S.  mlaslan.  Geneva,  Swltaeiland; 
Ur.  BanU.  D.  Snell.  labor  attach*  (JIalaon— 
Near  aad  Middle  Bast).  Beirut.  Lebanon. 

Technical  advisers: 

App'l-c^tVw  of  conventions  and  executive 
officer:  Kr.  John  B.  Lawyer,  Associate  XMrec- 
tor.  Office  of  Intematloaal  Organlaatlons. 
Bureau  of  mtamatlonal  Labor  AlTalrs,  TJJO. 
Department  of  Labor. 

ProhlbltlOB  of  sale,  hire,  and  use  of  Inade- 
qut^  goarded  machinery  (seoood  dleeus- 
slon) :  Mr.  Morris  B.  WaUaeh.  International 
ssfMy  oonsaltaaifc,  DIvlsiaa.  of  Intematlanal 
Cooperatkm..  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  UJB. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Termination  of  employment  at  tbe  Initia- 
tive of  the  employer  (second  discussion) : 
Mr.  Harry  Douty,  Assistant  Ccxxunlssloner 
for  Wagea  and  Industrial  Relations.  Office  of 
Wagea.  Tnd^istrtal  Relations  and  Prices.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  UjB.  Department  of 
Labor. 

Benefits  In  the  case  of  industrial  accidents 
and  occupational  diseases  (first  discussion) : 
Mr.  Donald  L.  Beam.  Chief.  Worloncn's  Com- 
poisatlon  Branch.  Division  of  State  Serv- 
ices, Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  UJB»  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Hygiene  In  shops  and  officas  (first  dis- 
cussion): M^.  John  P.  OVelU.  industrial 
hyglenlst.  Division  of  Programing  and  Tnhtf 
ing.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Representing  the  employers  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stetee: 

Advisers:  Mr.  JOhn  X.  Braach.  Wilson. 
Branch  a  Barwlck.  Rhodes-Haverty  Build- 
ing. Atlanto,  G*.;  Mr.  Malcolm  In  Denlse. 
vice  president,  labor  relatione,  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co..  the  American  Road.  Dearborn.  Mich.; 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Doherty.  president,  Television- 
Radio  Management  Corp..  Wadilngtm,  D.C.; 
Mr.  Edwin  R.  Klehaus.  director.  eii4>loyee 
relations,  the  Great  Western  Sugsr  Co., 
Denver,  Colo.;  Mr.  George  J.  Pantos,  labor 
attorney,  labor  relations  and  legal  depart- 
ment. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Stetes.  Washington.  D.C.;  and  Mr.  William 
G.  Van  BSeter,  program  development  gen- 
eral maiuiger.  Chamber  of  Coauncrce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington.  D.C. 

Representing  the  workers  of  the  United 
States: 

Advisers:  Mr.  Cornelius  J.  Haggerty,  pree- 
ident.  Building  a  Construction  Ttadea  De> 
partment,  American  FMeratKm  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organlaatlons,  Wash- 
ington. D.C:  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Keeaan.  secre- 
tary. International  Brotherhood  of  Beetrlcal 
Workers,  Washington.  D.C;  Mr.  George 
Meany.  president.  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisa- 
tions. Wsshington.  DX;. 

Mr.  WUllam  J.  Pachler.  president.  Utility 
Workers  Union  of  America.  Washington, 
D.C;  Mr.  Jacob  8.  Potoftty.  president. 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
Mew  York,  KJY^  Mr.  Bert  Seldman  (at  AFL- 
CIO  expense),  Buropeaa  eoonomle  repre- 
sentative. American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations.  Paris, 
France:  and  Mr.  David  Sumvan,  president. 
BuUdlng  Service  Xmployees'  International 
Union.  New  York.  M.T. 

1ST.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  state  our  dele- 
gates representing  tbe  Oovemment,  tb€ 


eni|doyerB»  aad  tbe  workers  were  at  f  uU 
f raedom  io  vote  on  partlcvlar  measures 
aeeordlng  to  tbefr  bdiefison  tbe  subject. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  tbe  ddegates 
ot  many  of  tbe  nations  In  disacreement 
oa  Kfie^ttc  meamans.  That  is  why  the 
Intematiowal  Labor  Organisation  was 
granted  dsligntes  repteamtfcpg  govern* 
ment,  emplespcrs,  and  wutlwia. 

I  was  tatesestcd  in  investigating  the 
po«itk»  of  tbe  Uadon  of  Soviet  Socialist 
R^ubiics  in  tids  matter.  Tbey.  toe,  had 
delegates  representing  Government,  em- 
ployers, and  woricers.  My  research 
could  disoofcr  no  occasion  when  their 
emidoyer  and  worker  delegntes  bad 
differed  in  the  slightest  degree  from  tbe 
position  of  tbeir  Government  delegate. 
This  ctmdition  also  prevailed  wftb  tbe 
Soviet  satellite  nations.  Indgde  Culia 
amongst  these  satelTttif  nations.  Cer- 
tahily  their  trnplaytT  delegations  have 
no  justifieation  for  meeting  witii  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  onptoyer  groups  of 
the  free  nations.  The  free  emidoyers 
did  bcQPcott  ttwm  one  year  but  have 
resumed  eonCerences  wftii  them.  Tbe 
Intematfcmal  Labor  Organteation's  Ap- 
peal Board  has  given  them  th^r  status. 
It  is  dUBadt  for  me  to  see  any  good 
reason  for  their  action. 

I  can  bat  b^eve  that  tbe  Soviet  Union 
is  a  member  of  this  organisation  for  tbe 
sole  purpose  of  creating  a  false  image  to 
tbe  world.  The  image  being  (me  that 
would  have  all  people  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  democratic  considera- 
tion for  its  peoi^e.  Certainly  this  ne- 
farious propaganda  should  be  exposed 
for  what  it  really  Is — slavery  under  the 
guise  of  a  communistic  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  crisis  occurred  during 
this  year^  meetings  of  the  International 
Labor  Organlaation.  Thirty-two  dele- 
gations re^eaenting  the  African  nations 
rose  in  protest  at  the  presenee  of  the 
South  African  delegation.  They,  Joined 
by  Arab  countries,  left  tbe  Conference. 
At  this  time,  I  will  enter  in  tbe  Racoao 
the  speech  made  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Conference,  Mr.  David  Morse: 

I  have,  during  15  years,  come  to  ttils  ros- 
trum to  dcflend  many  Interests  In  the  In- 
terest of  malatelning  the  unlversaUty  and 
the  strength  of  our  organisation  Today,  I 
come  again  In  what  is  perbi^is  my  most  diffi- 
cult intervention,  but  one  whl^  must  be 
made,  since  ours  is  a  responslbla  organisa- 
tion dedicated  to  the  struggle  for  peace,  dedi- 
cated to  Improving  the  welfare  of  all  men. 
I  owe  it  to  my  member  statea  to  set  tha 
record  stral^t  and  to  give  you  the  objec- 
tive facta  in  the  situation,  because  we  are 
now  part  of  the  historical  proceas,  and  it  is 
important,  in  the  writing  of  history,  that 
the  truth  be  stated  so  that  thoee  who  follow 
us  can  benefit  from  our  own  esperleaoea. 

I  rise  to  speak  because  I  was  told  yesterday 
by  a  committee  officially  designatsd  to  repre- 
sent the  African  group  that  they  bad  not  yet 
prepared  an  agreed  declaration  and  that 
before  they  made  a  declaration  they  would 
Inform  tbe  Secretary  General — tbe  Director 
General  of  this  organisation — who,  aftar  all. 
is  the  trustee  ef  tte  constitution  aad  tte  wel- 
fare. I  hava  not  yet  been  eo  lntufsad>  and 
I  am  surprlssd  that  my  first  aotlea  la  your 
statement  this  morning,  Mr.  Johnaoa, 
thla  rostrum. 

Secondly.  I  mast  put  tbe  tecon 
Mr.  Johnsoo  has  lealiiaed  as  prasldant  «f  the 
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sittings  of  the  Con- 
suspended.     There  have 
jusslons  and  negotiations 
an  attempt  to  find  a  way 
In  which  the  Conference 
were  initiated  by  me, 
rc^Kmalblllty  as  Secretary- 
srence  and  on  the  spe- 
_  to  me  by  the  Selection 
( Conference  last  Wednesday 
out  consultations  with  a 
of  the  dlfflciUty.    These 
in  in.   atmoaphere   of 
_^  by  varloiis  ru- 

alao  been  certain  state- 
and.  aa  I  said  earlier,  I 
straight   so   that   all 
a  correct  understanding 
and  so  that  the  work 
may  continue, 
that  fundamental  Issues 
structure  of  civilization 
are    Involved    In    this 
Is  the  issue  of  dlscrlmlna- 
I  ollcy  which  has  been  con- 
ation adopted,  without  op- 
Conference  in  1961.     Also 
of  freedom  of  speech  for 
delegates — even   for   thoae 
opinions. 
.-_  that  the  ILO  and 
have  approached   this 
legalistic  and  procedxiral  a 
ve  not  considered  it  from 
I  must  be  the  first  to  dls- 
ILO  has  always  been  alive 
Indeed,  that  Is  the 
law.    The  ILO,  alone  among 
.  organizations,  has  been 
to  give  substance  to  the 
Ml  In  the  Universal  Dec- 
_^  Bights,  through  a  num- 
l^tematlonal  conventions  in 
field,  dealing  with  freedom 
jlltlon  of  forced  labor,  and 
of   dlacrlmlnatlon   In   em- 


governlng  body  has 
„„  committee  that  will 
basis  with  the  issue  of 


dlaertmlnatlon.  Atao,  tha  ILO  has  been  deal- 
ing—more paralateaitly.  I  submit,  than  any 
other  international  organisation— with  the 
baalc  laauea  of  human  rl^ta  and  dlacrlmlna- 
tlon which  are  Involved  In  the  South  African 
qucatlon.  And  may  I  remind  you  that  It 
has  been  dealing  with  them  as  moral  Issues, 
not  legallatlc  Issues,  and  in  practical  ways. 

I  make  thla  clear  so  as  to  stress  that  the 
ILO,   Its  oOcera   and   Ita   Director   General 
have  not  approached  and  cannot  approach 
thU  question  in  a  narrow,  limited,  procedural 
way.     Nevertheless  I  say  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Organization  cannot  afford  to  com- 
promise  its  constitutional   position   by  ill- 
considered  action.    The  basic  constitutional 
law  of  this  Organization  U  the  mandate  it 
has  received.    And  from  whom  has  it  received 
this  mandate?     It  has  received  It  from  the 
soverlgn  states  which  make  up  the  ILO— 
all  of  you  here  who  repreaent  your  govem- 
menU.    K  thla  Is  violated  the  very  existence 
at  the  ILO  as   an   international   organiza- 
tion  is  violated,   and   it   Is   through.     Any 
breach  of  this  constitutional  law  would  open 
the  way  for  arbitrary,  vicious  rule  which 
today  may  be  turned  against  one  party  but 
Uxnorrow   wUl   be  turned   against   another 
party. 

I.  as  Director  General.  I  teU  you  this,  wUl 
never,  never  be  a  consenting  party  to  any 
action — any  supposed  solution  to  a  diffi- 
culty— which  would  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  law  and  of  confidence  on  which  the 
ILO  rests. 

Accordingly  I  considered  it  my  duty — my 
solemn  duty — to  point  out  to  the  African 
delegates  courses  of  action  which  would  be 
legally  possible  and  which  might  at  the 
same  time  be  subsUntially  more  effective 
means  of  pursuing  their  legitimate  aims  than 
either  the  sort  of  demonstration  we  had  last 
Friday  or  a  total  withdrawal  of  the  African 
delegations  from  the  work  ot  the  Confer- 
ence. 

One  o.'  my  difficulties  during  this  phase, 
which  I  must  point  out  to  the  Conference, 
was  In  maintaining  contact  with  the  African 
delegations.  They  were  meeting — the  gov- 
ernment, employer,  and  worker  delegates 
from  Africa  together — at  various  times  diu- 
Ing  Saturday,  Stinday,  and  yesterday.  Sev- 
eral times  I  sent  messages  offering  to  speak 
with  this  meeting,  but  I  was  Informed  each 
time  that  It  was  not  necessary.  Finally,  at 
my  request  to  be  heard  I  was  Informed  that 
a  delegation  of  12,  composed  from  the  3 
groups,  had  been  appointed  to  meet  with  me 
yesterday  at  9  ajsi.  This  delegation's  spokes- 
man made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  em- 
powered to  disc\is8  with  me.  but  only  to  hear 
what  I  had  to  say  and  report  back  to  the 
full  meeting  of  African  delegates. 

Thus  I  explained  to  this  delegation  fo\ir 
points — I  want  to  tell  you  about  these  four 
points — outlining  a  composite  of  measures 
that  were  open  to  the  African  delegations, 
and  these  were  as  follows : 

First,  the  African  delegations  might  have 
come  to  this  session  of  the  Conference  with  a 
challenge  to  the  credentials  of  the  South 
African  Government  delegation  and.  In  view 
especially  of  the  1961  resolution,  this  could 
have  been  a  basis  for  excluding  the  delega- 
tion from  participating  at  this  session.  The 
African  delegations  could,  however,  take  ac- 
tion to  challenge  these  credentials  at  the 
next  session  If  they  so  desired. 

Second,  %  resolution  could  be  submitted  to 
this  session  of  the  Conference  under  the  ex- 
isting urgency  procedure  which  would  put 
this  Conference  clearly  on  record  against  the 
policy  of  apartheid.  In  addition,  this  resolu- 
tion could  ask  the  United  Nations  to  become 
seized  with  this  problem  and  to  determine 
a  poUcy  to  be  adopted  by  the  entire  United 
Nations  family  on  the  issue  of  apartheid. 
This  resolution  could  also  request  the  Secu- 


rity CoxmcU  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal 
with  the  lasua  oC  apartheid  on  an  urgent 
basis  at  lU  nazt  aeaalon.  which  will  be  next 
month.  July  1008. 

Third.  I  stated  that  X  would  be  prepared 
personally,  in  my  eiHpaeity  aa  Secretary 
General  of  the  Conference  and  Director 
General  of  the  ILO,  to  meet  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  in  July, 
upon  the  close  of  thla  aeaai<Mi,  in  order  to 
clarify  and  put  personally  to  the  Secretary 
General.  U  Thant,  auch  viewa  as  this  Con- 
ference might  decide  to  embody  in  a  resolu- 
tion at  this  session.  This  would  Insure  that 
resolutions  passed  by  the  ILO  and  by  the 
United  Nationa  are  fully  coordinated  and 
that  the  Secretary  General  is  in  possession 
of  all  the  elements  for  hU  presentotlon  to  the  < 
Security  Co\mcll  when  it  meets  in  July.  \ 

Fourth,  the  African  group  could  decide  to    • 
undertake  concerted  action  in  the  governing 
body  of  the  ILO  and  in  the  governing  bodies 
of  all  other  international  organizations,  and 
in  the  United  Nations  Itself,  to  obtain  the 
specific  amendment  of  the  constitution  of. 
the  HiO,  the  constitutions  of  all  other  inter- 
national organiaationa,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Nations  itself,  which  would 
state  specifically  that  the  policy  of  apartheid 
was  fundamentally  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  these  bodies  and  that  any  nation 
practicing  this  policy  cannot  be  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  or  any  of  the  organiza- 
tions comprising  the  United  Nations  family. 
In  making  theae  points  to  the  delegation 
which  met  with  me  I  reiterated  my  willing- 
ness and  my  desire  to  meet  with  the  whole 
assembly  of  African  delegations,  to  explain 
the  position  to  them  as  I  saw  it  and  to  dls- 
CTxss  any  question  with  them.    The  delega- 
tion's  spokesman   indicated,   however,   that 
they  wovild  report  to  the  whole  meeting  and 
wo\ild  inform  me  in  due  course  of  its  wishes. 
That  was  yesterday  morning.    Early  in  the 
afternoon  I  heard  unofficial  reports  that  the 
meeting  of  African  delegates  had  concluded. 
The  press,  however,  had  word  that  a  declara- 
tion had  been  adopted  and  that  It  was  to  be 
read  to  the  plenary  sitting.    There  was  even 
a  text  of  such  a  declaration  in  the  hands  of 
some  Journalists. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  delegation 
from  the  African  meeting  came  back  to  see 
me  yesterday  afternoon.  Their  spokesman 
then  informed  me  that  the  meeting  had  de- 
cided that  the  African  delegations  would 
cease  participating  in  the  work  of  the  session. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  made  clear  that  this 
decision  was  subject  to  change  in  the  light  of 
developments  that  might  take  place — pre- 
sumably any  further  negotiations  that  might 
lead  to  a  different  situation. 

I  turned  to  these  gentlemen  and  I  asked 
these  spokesmen  for  the  African  delegates 
whether  they  coxild  clarify  the  reports  I  had 
received  concerning  a  declaration  to  be  made 
on  their  behalf.  In  reply  I  was  Informed  that 
the  information  I  had  received,  and  that  I 
had  heard,  waa  completely  Inaccurate.  No 
declaration  had  been  approved  by  the  dele- 
gations. Furthermore,  I  was  assured  that, 
as  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference.  I 
would  be  Informed  of  any  such  declaration 
before  it  was  made  to  the  Conference.  1  told 
the  Selection  Committee  last  evening,  for  the 
record,  on  my  word  as  Secretary  General  of 
this  Conference,  that  I  was  informed  that 
there  was  no  declaration,  that  no  declaration 
had  been  agreed  and  that  I  was  not  seized  of 
one;  because  I  believed. 

MeanwhUe.  as  I  mentioned,  a  statement 
was  circulated  to  the  press  purporting  to  be 
a  declaration  of  the  African  delegations  to 
the  Conference.  Many  of  you  will  have  read 
the  substance  of  this  so-called  declaration  in 
today's  newspapers.  I  have.  I  refer  to  this 
now  as  a  matter  of  privilege  because  thU 
text  contains  certain  allegations  concerning 
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which  ttie  facts  must  be  made  clear  also.  It 
Gonoama  the  peraon  who  preaided  over  tha 
sitting  of  the  Conferenea  laat  Mday,  Mr. 
Fa\q>l.  the  workara'  vioe  praaldent  of  Xbm 
Conference.  Let  me  read  the  text  which 
waa  given  to  the  presa: 

"Conaldering  the  peraonal  and  anticon- 
stitntional  action  of  the  vice  preaident,  Ifr. 
Faupl,  preaident  of  the  11th  meeting,  and 
the  deplorable  manner  with  which  tha  repre- 
sentative of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
waa  impoaed  on  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference in  violation  of  tha  1961  reaolutlon 
decides  aa  a  protest  to  abstain  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  meeting." 

What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  I  also 
told  the  spokesman  repreaentlng  the  African 
delegatlona  and.  subsequently,  the  selection 
committee.  It  is  this:  that  ICr.  Faupl.  when 
he  preaided  at  the  sitting  of  the  Conference 
where  this  problem  came  up,  was  presiding 
after  a  meeting  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
Conference  at  which  it  was  agreed  by  all  the 
oflleers  of  the  Conference  that  he  should  take 
the  chair  ao  that  the  buslneas  of  the  Con- 
ference could  proceed.  Hie  situation  waa 
that  the  government  vice  preaident  had  al- 
ready had  the  dialr  and  he  agreed  that  he 
should  not  take  the  chair  on  thia  occaalon. 
It  was  his  own  view  that,  aa  he  had  had  it, 
it  waa  the  next  peraon's  turn.  The  next  per- 
son waa  the  employers'  vice  president.  The 
employers'  vice  president  felt  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  woiild  be  called  upon  to 
role  in  a  case  Involving  an  employer.  It 
might  be  considered  strange,  or  that  hia 
ruling  might  even  be  Impvigned.  So,  in  the 
eircumstancea,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
next  person  in  turn  take  the  chair;  and  that 
happened  to  be  Mr.  Faupl. 

Now,  Mr.  Faupl  stated  that  he  did  not  want 
to  take  the  chair;  he  stated  that  he  had 
voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution  on  South 
Africa;  he  stated  that  from  the  bottom  of 
his  toes  he  was  against  the  whole  policy  of 
i^>artheld;  he  stated  that  his  whole  career 
in  his  country  had  been  spent,  in  fighting 
racialism  and  he  did  not  want  to  have  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  ruling  in  a  case 
which  ran  against  his  own  conscience  when 
it  came  to  the  elements  of  this  Issue.  This 
waa  the  disciission  which  took  i^ce  among 
the  officMv  of  this  Conference.  But  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  his  colleaguee,  by  all  the 
oflleers  of  this  Conference,  to  do  his  duty, 
and  he  said:  "I  will  accept  that;  after  all, 
it  is  true,  I  have  been  elected;  this  Is  an 
honor,  being  vice  president,  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  wtM'kers.  But  I  accept 
only  In  all  these  circumstances.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  the  organisation  and  In  the  interests 
of  complying  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements oi  the  Job  at  thla  aesslon,  and 
only  on  this  condition,  that  all  the  offlcers 
of  the  conference  agree  that  I  shall  rule  in 
this  matter  that  the  South  African  delegate 
has  the  right  to  speak."  That  was  his  po- 
sition. 

The  government  vice  president  then  In- 
dicated that  he  would  like  to  sxiggest  an 
amendment  to  what  Mr.  Faupl  had  proposed, 
his  amendment  being  that  when  Mr.  Faupl 
ruled  it  should  be  very  clear  that  he  was 
ruling  that  all  delegates  had  the  right  to 
speak,  not  Just  the  delegate  of  South  Africa, 
so  that  it  was  clear  that  we  were  talking 
about  a  principle  which  really  was  basic  to 
the  whole  Issue  of  freedom  of  speech.  That, 
of  course,  was  accepted  unanimously  by  the 
officers,  including  Mr.  Johnson,  and  it  was 
on  that  basis  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  of- 
ficers that  ttt.  Faupl  came  to  this  rostrum 
and  agreed  to  preside. 

We  then  went  back  to  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee, all  tlia  oAoars  of  the  Oonfarenoa  went 
to  the  Selection  CoDUUittee,  including  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  I  reported  to  the  committee 


that  the  «oting  President  would  proceed  In 
tha  Conference  on  this  agreed  baala. 

Now.  there  are  many  other  a^iecta  of  thla 
proMam  that  I  oonM  go  into,  but  X  thought 
X  ought  to  maka  It  elaar  that  any  pubUe 
insinuation  of  thia  (diaraeter  in  thia  matter 
eonoemlng  Mr.  Rudl  Faujd  and  oonecmlng 
the  manner  in  which  ha  preaided  mnat  be 
publicly.  Irrevocably  and  dearly  denied. 
There  must  not  be  any  mlsnndarstand  1  ng 
about  the  manner  in  which  any  offleer  of  thla 
Conference  has  discharged  hla  re^woalblll- 
tlea.  I  do  not  want  to  go  further  into  this 
case,  but  I  think  it  important  that  this 
particular  point  be  made. 

Now  let  me  revert  to  the  atory  of  the  ne- 
gotlatlona  and  add  that  on  several  occasions 
during  the  laat  few  days  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  government  delegation  of  tha 
Republic  of  South  Africa  in  order  to  aacer- 
taln,  in  line  with  tha  reaolutlon  of  1961, 
whether  that  delegation  wotild  be  prepared 
to  withdraw  from  the  Conference.  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  had  decided,  aa  a  matter  of 
pohcy,  not  to  leave. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  record  of  the  dla- 
cusalona.  Where  does  this  leave  us?  Let  ma 
recapitulate  the  position  as  I  aee  it  and  let 
me  tell  you  what  I  think  ahould  be  the 
courae  of  action  for  our  Oonferenee. 

Thla  Conference  at  its  1961  sasaion  adopted 
a  reaolutlon  condemning  the  radal  polidea 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  ot  South 
Africa  and  advising  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  to  withdraw  from  memberahip  of  the 
ILO. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa  baa  not 
complied  with  this  advice,  nor  has  ita  delega- 
tion consented  to  withdraw  from  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference,  and  thoe  is  no  provl- 
aion  in  the  ILO  constitution  for  tiie 
expulsion  of  a  m«nber  State. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Nigeria,  who  waa  the  mover  of  the  1961 
rescdution,  aa  he  stated  this  morning,  re- 
signed as  president  of  the  session,  and  the 
African  delegations,  as  I  wss  told  yesterday, 
have  decided  to  participate  no  further  in  its 
work. 

So  far,  the  dtxiatlon  would  seem  to  be 
entirely  negative.  However,  there  are.  In 
addition,  more  recent  factors  which  put  the 
situation  in  a  different  light. 

The  first  of  theee  is  the  continuing  deter- 
mination of  the  majority  of  delegatea  that 
the  constructive  w(»-k  of  the  HO  in  fulfill- 
ment of  its  basic  objectives  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  paralyzed.  Accordingly,  a  new 
president  of  the  Conference  will  be  elected 
and  under  his  guidance  the  basic  work,  our 
search  for  peace,  based  upon  social  Justice, 
can  continue  its  way  to  fruition. 

And,  in  addition,  a  resolution  has  been 
submitted  to  me  under  the  urgency  provi- 
sion of  the  standing  orders,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Conference  are  now  seized  of  it.  This 
draft  resolution  would  reiterate  the  condem- 
nation of  i^Murtheid  of  the  1961  resolution 
and  refer  the  situation  created  by  South 
Africa's  noncompliance  with  that  reaolutlon 
aa  a  matter  of  urgency  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  would  request  the  United  Nations 
to  consider  the  situation  in  relation  to  South 
Africa's  continued  participation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  and  to  report  ac- 
tion taken  to  the  ILO.  This  draft  resolu- 
tion, which  has  been  presented  by  the  gov- 
ernment delegate  of  Panama,  thus  takes  up 
one  of  the  suggestions  I  made  to  the  African 
delegations.  Other  pointa  eould  be  taken 
up  in  the  governing  body. 

Let  me  say.  in  conclxidlng  this  asseaament 
of  the  altuatlon.  that  the  ILO  haa  had  to  face 
very  grave  crises  in  its  recent  history.  I  have 
been  through  them  all,  and  I  believe  myaalf 
that  from  each  teat  we  have  amei'gad 
atrengthened,  and  I  believe  that  we  will  do 


ao  again.  Than  are  two  reasons  for  this: 
As  an  organisation,  we  have  never  wavered, 
we  never  will  waver,  in.  our  baaie  moral  pur- 
poaea;  and  we  have  never  adopted,  and  we 
ahall  never  adopt,  artaittary  mtithorta. 

In  1964,  when  lasnes  of  s  different  ehsr- 
acter,  but  equally  aa  gravia  aa  thoae  which 
confront  us  today,  were  raised,  iaavea  ccm- 
eemlng  the  right  of  tha  Soviet  Union  to  par- 
ticipate fuUy  in  the  work  of  the  ILO,  I  re- 
called to  the  Conference  that  the  rule  of 
law,  due  proceaa  of  law  tenqiered  by  reaaon 
and  eqiiity,  waa  the  essence  of  our  tradition 
and  civillzatton. 

Let  me  quote  what  I  said  then.  "Tet  we 
can  never  afford  to  take  a  tradition  like  oura 
for  granted.  The  rule  of  law  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  acquiescence  in  a  violation 
of  law.  A  habit  of  raaaonable  eompromlae 
can  be  undermined  by  emotional  Intransi- 
gence. Whatever  future  courae  thia  Organi- 
sation may  take,  any  abandonment  of  our 
tradition,  any  reaort  to  unoonstltutional 
meana  to  overcome  a  probtam  In  defiance  of 
due  process  of  law,  can  only  be  to  our  loea. 
It  would  drain  away  our  constitutional 
strength. 

"And  this  la  an  lasue,  let  me  emphaaiae, 
which  does  not  affect  us,  tba  ILO,  alone. 
With  great  care  we  have  all  htiped  to  b\illd 
a  framework  for  international  cooperation 
through  the  United  Nations  family  organi- 
satlona.  Any  move  to  break  away  tram  thia 
acquired  habit  by  resorting  to  the  use  ef 
power  alone,  no  matter  what  the  aewming 
advantages,  no  matter  what  the  provocation, 
would  not  only  threaten  the  ILO.  It  would 
be  a  aetback  for  the  United  nattana.  Bach 
of  UB  here  must  continue  the  work  of  our 
predeceaaors.  to  nturture  prudently  the 
growth  of  a  clvUlsed  community  of  nationa." 
That  la  what  I  said  in  10&4,  and  which  I 
f  e^  bound  to  recaU  In  the  lle^t  of  our  prea- 
ent  very  different  circumstances,  because  the 
principle  I  tried  to  expreaa.  the  feeble  man- 
ner in  which  I  tried  to  put  my  views  acroes 
on  thia  particular  concept,  is  I  believe  of 
lasting  and  real  validity.  These  are  worda, 
but  there  la  truth  in  them,  and  I  beUeve 
that  If  we  adhere  to  the  law  it  will  reinforoa 
the  tuanX  purpoee  of  the  ILO  in  Ha  atmg^ 
against  racial  dlt<T«T"<^**"""  and  for  \ml- 
versal  recognition  of  hiunan  dignity.  With- 
out law  there  can  be  no  respect  for  dignity, 
no  civilised  recognition  of  equal  rights  and 
eqxwl  (^iportunlUes.  The  infraetlan  of  law 
only  createa  the  basis  for  discrimination.  So 
we  must  fight  discrimination,  but  we  must 
fight  it  with  truth  and  we  must  fight  it  with 
the  dignity  that  ccmea  from  truth. 

My  friends,  you  do  not  have  to  tell  me 
about  racial  diacrlminatlcm:  I  need  no  lea- 
sons  on  racial  discrimination.  Racial  dis- 
crimination la  the  enemy  of  the  civilized 
world  commtmlty.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the 
existence  of  a  wortd  oonununity,  and  ao  it 
la  a  cbtdlengc  to  world  peace,  it  la  a  chal- 
lenge to  world  order.  We  must  fight  thla 
discrimination,  we  must  fight  this  enemy, 
but  we  must  fight  it  with  methods  which 
strengthen  the  foundatloua  of  world  order. 
We  must — I  urge  upon  you,  I  pray  you — 
engage  this  enemy  effectively.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  quitting  the  Conference,  by 
alttlng  In  the  halls. 

That  la  why  I  regret  the  decision  of  which 
I  was  informed  yesterday  that  the  African 
delegations  ware  planning  to  Uke  no  fiu-tber 
part  In  this  session  of  the  Conference.  I 
think  this  Is  an  unfortunate  decision.  I 
think  it  la  a  very  imwlae  one.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  aee  Africans  stay  and  fight  on  thU 
issue,  fight  under  the  rules  of  law  which 
are  open  to  them,  and  show  the  world  bow 
saen  can  saaet  a  challenge  and  Biaater  it. 
and  master  It  wMh  the  power  of  truth  and 
dignity.  I  kakeirtrom  my  own  struggle  with 
fascism  through  S  years  of  war  that  you  can- 
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In  this  forum  In  1961,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
agencies:  and  the  reason  is  quite  clear.  We 
are  unalterably  and  Irrevocably  oppoeed  to 
apartheid  In  all  aspects  becaxue  we  think 
It  ccmtalns  not  only  the  seeds  of  destruction 
for  South  Africa,  but  it  also  contains  a 
potential  seed  of  destruction  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  given  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
In.  I  think  all  delegates  here,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  feel  just  the  same  about 
this  issue  as  any  of  the  speakers,  Including 
ICr.  Johnson  who  opened  this  debate,  and 
any  of  the  speakers  who  have  opposed  him. 

I  think  that  the  central  issue  was  well 
put  by  the  Director  General  and  I  can  think 
of  no  one's  eloquence  or  reasoning  which 
could  match  the  logic  as  well  as  the  passion 
of  bis  statement — a  passion  born  out  of 
experience  and  travail  that  democratic  pro- 
cedures and  processes  in  the  ILO  had  to 
undergo  In  order  that  the  Organization 
might  become  the  kind  of  instrument  that 
It  U  for  the  attainment  of  the  ideals  that 
we  all  subscribe  to. 

It  Is  very  interesting,  and  I  think  It  well  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  delegates,  particu- 
larly thoee  who  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Application  of  Conventions 
and  Recommendations,  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Bxperts  which  is  presented  and 
being  considered  by  that  Committee  this 
year,  because  one  of  the  central  findings  was 
very  interesting  and  it  is  well  for  every  coun- 
try, particularly  every  country  whose  repre- 
sentative takes  this  rostr\un,  to  realize  it;  one 
of  the  positive  conclusions  that  was  drawn 
from  that  study  of  these  experts  is  that  dis- 
crimination in  one  form  or  another  is  to  be 
found  in  every  country,  and,  before  any  of  us 
come  up  here  in  self-righteousness,  let  us 
realize  this  basic  fact.  And  this  Is  one  of  the 
piirpoees  for  this  Organization.  And  how  do 
we  get  on.  and  how  do  we  go  about  it? 

I  would  submit,  based  upon  very  practical 
personal  experience  as  well  as  the  experience 
that  this  Organization  has  undergone,  that 
we  all  know  that,  when  freedom  of  speech  is 
threatened  In  any  forum,  the  usefulness  of 
that  foriun  is  ended.  And  this  is  the  basic 
issue  which  is  posed  before  us  this  morning  : 
not  whether  we  condemn  apartheid — because 
I  do  not  think  any  speaker,  if  he  believed  in 
it,  would  have  the  nerve.  In  1963,  to  take  any 
forum  and  seek  to  defend  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  particularly  a  system  as  bestial  as 
apartheid  is,  so  this  is  not  the  central  Issue — 
but  the  issue  is  how  do  we  go  about  remov- 
ing this  scourge  from  international  life? 
How  do  we  best  go  about  it? 

I  would  suggest  and  submit  to  the  dele- 
gates that  the  best  course  of  action  that  has 
been  suggested  here  is  that  which  was  out- 
lined by  the  Director-General  and  an  at- 
tempt to  implement  which  was  sought  by 
the  distinguished  Ambassador  from  Panama, 
speaking  for  the  Latin  American  group.  We 
accomplish  no  positive  purpose,  we  take  no 
steps  forward,  by  refusing  to  participate  or 
by  tying  up  the  business  of  this  Organiza- 
tion, an  Organization  to  which  we  all  sub- 
scribe, an  Organization  which  we  all  believe 
has  the  capacity  to  take  a  step  forward  in 
attaining  this  objective  in  which  we  all  be- 
lieve. We  cannot  do  that  by  withdrawing. 
We  can  only  do  it  by,  collectively,  continually 
seeking  new  instruments  and  new  weapons 
with  which  to  do  it,  and  I  submit  that  we 
cannot  do  it  by  threatening  another  basic 
right. 

The  most  effective  Instnunent  that  we 
have  discovered  to  define  our  position  and 
take  a  proper  course  is  that  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

I  have  a  dual  obligation  to  protest,  deeply, 
almost  bitterly,  against  one  section  of  the 
declaration  that  has  been  referred  to.  I 
feel  almost  equally  strongly  on  the  previous 
one,  because  I  think  any  Implication  that 


the  executive  authorities  of  the  ILO  are 
deliberately  passive  and  have  an  inadmissible 
attitude  on  a  question  as  Important  as  this, 
a  question  that  nins  through  the  heart  of  an 
organization  like  the  ILO.  U  unwarranted. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  authorities  of  this 
Organization,  anyone  who  has  had  any  ex- 
perience in  working  with  them,  anyone  who 
has  looked  at  the  record,  cannot  in  good 
conscience  and  logic  make  this  kind  of  state- 
ment. 

This  is  an  Organization  which  many  of  us 
are  proud  of.  This  is  a  house  which  has  pro- 
duced many  social  advances.  It  has  led  the 
family  of  the  United  Nations  in  these  very 
Issues,  the  very  Issue  that  Is  imder  debate 
and  \mder  consideration  here.  And  this 
work  has  been  Implemented  not  by  lis  dele- 
gates who  come  here  once  a  year,  or  by  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Body  who  come 
three  times  a  year;  it  has  been  Implemented 
by  the  executive  officers  and  the  devoted 
staff  that  make  up  the  ILO.  We  do  not  serve 
our  piirpose  by  tearing  down  a  structxire. 

And  I  have  a  double  responsibility  to  take 
issue  with  the  next  statement,  the  one  which 
refers  to  the  personal  and  unconstitutional 
action  of  the  Vice  PrMldent.  Mr.  Rudi  Faupl. 
There  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  what  has 
been  stated  by  the  Director  General  and  all 
the  other  officers  who  have  taken  this  ros- 
trum, because  I  participated  in  these  dis- 
cussions as  a  fellow  officer,  and  I  say  that  Mr. 
Faupl  would  not  have  been  carrying  out  his 
functions,  he  would  not  have  been  carrying 
out  his  duties  as  an  officer,  if  he  had  not 
protected  the  right  that  we  all  agreed  on, 
that  every  delegate  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not.  He  was 
not  only  carrying  out  his  agreement  as  an 
officer  but,  more  important,  he  was  carrying 
out  a  much  higher  principle,  the  principle 
of  defending  and  promoting  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

I  wotild  like  to  cloee  by  referring  to  a  couple 
of,  I  think,  basic  fundamental  statements 
that  were  made  by  previous  speakers,  one  of 
which  causes  a  good  deal  of  concern  and 
trepidation. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, in  discussing  this  false  dichotomy  that 
I  think  has  been  set  up  between  morality 
and  law — because  no  law  lasts  which  is  not 
fixed  on  a  moral  basis — one  of  the  speakers 
made  a  statement  that  we  are  not  bound  by 
the  law;  and  I  hope  that  I  heard  It  incor- 
rectly. The  Implications  are  that  we  are  the 
law,  and  there  have  been  more  societies  de- 
stroyed on  this  theory  than  on  any  other 
I  know.  We  mxist  establish,  if  we  hope  for 
continuity  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, a  society  of  laws,  not  of  men — I  speak 
as  one  who  was  part  of  a  group  that  has 
deliberately  used  the  law  as  an  instrument 
and  has  developed  it  into  an  instrument  of 
social  precision  in  terms  of  rectifying  age- 
old  injustices  and  terms  of  providing  equality 
of  opportunity.  The  American  Negro  has 
gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United 
States  38  times  and  has  been  victorlovis  32 
times  and  each  of  those  victories  established 
another  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  climax 
that  you  read  about  and  we  are  experiencing 
in  the  United  States  every  day.  I  repeat, 
they  have  developed  that  law  is  an  instru- 
ment of  social  precision.  This  has  been  the 
great  protection.  This  has  provided  the 
means  and  the  Instrument  for  orderly  evolu- 
tion, or  orderly  revolution,  whichever  way 
you  want  to  describe  it.  ^ 

I  repeat  that  the  central  Issue  we  have  to 
decide  here  today — and  if  we  do  not  decide 
it  today  we  shall  have  to  decide  it  tomorrow, 
because  we  shall  meet  it  again — is  how  we 
can  devise  the  means  and  the  technique  of 
advancing  this  ca\ise  of  eliminating  from  the 
family  of  nations,  from  among  decent  peo- 
ple, the  bestial  system  of  apartheid;   what 
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tools,  what  techniques,  we  can  demise  collec- 
tively In  order  to  achieve  this  goal  dispas- 
sionately and  without  rancor  toward  one 
another.  That  is  the  challenge  which  Is  be- 
fore us,  a  challenge  with  which  this  house  Is 
not  unfamiliar,  a  challenge  that  must  be  met 
by  democratic  procedures.  In  my  first  year 
In  the  ILO,  at  my  first  conference,  this  hoiise 
was  wracked  by  an  Issue  as  deeply  passion- 
ate, as  deeply  emotional,  as  this  one.  It 
was  the  first  year  that  the  Hungarian  creden- 
tials were  challenged.  That  Issue  was  re- 
solved; it  was  resolved  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples by  stajring  within  the  confines  of  our 
constitution  and  by  respecting  that  con- 
stitution, and  In  this  way  it  became  not  only 
a  stronger  but  a  more  living  dociunent. 
That  is  the  challenge  before  us  here  today 
and  we  can  only  meet  that  challenge  through 
a  scrupuloiu  regard  for  democratic  principles, 
not  by  walking  away  fnxn  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  would  be  interested  in 
the  speech  of  our  employer-delegate, 
Mr.  Richard  Wagner.  At  a  later  date  I 
will  introduce  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph Faupl,  the  worker's  delegate. 
Mr.  Wagner's  remarks  follow. 

Ifr.  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the 
Director  General's  report  states  that  we  must 
assess  the  future  role  and  programs  of  the 
ILO. 

The  unhappy  events  of  the  past  weeks 
point  up  forcefully  the  major  failing  of  this 
Organization.  It  has  not  faced  up  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  its  basic  principles. 
Those  principles  are  admirably  stated  In 
the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia.  The  Di- 
rector General  in  his  report  says  In  effect 
that  these  concern  free  labor,  free  employers, 
social  Justice,  and  econoxnlc  development. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  resounding 
declarations  on  human  rights,  freedom  of 
association,  on  freedom  from  discrimination 
and  on  the  elimination  of  forced  labor  and 
a  niunber  of  other  worthy  objectives.  But 
until  now  this  Organiiiation  has  closed  Its 
eyes  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  and  pro- 
tecting these  principles  of  human  freedom. 
This  is  why  we  reached  an  Impasse  li^  con- 
ducting this  conference.  Like  practicaUy 
everyone  here  I  am  oppoeed  to  racial 'dis- 
crimination. But  this  is  not  the  only  ques- 
tion on  which  we  must  concern  ourselves. 
We  must  insist  on  the  elimination  of  re- 
pression of  freedom  of  association,  the 
repression  of  free  speech,  and  forced  labor 
wherever  these  practices  are  condoned  or 
sanctioned  by  legislative  edict  or  monolithic 
governments.  Until  and  unless  we  find  a 
way  to  make  all  of  these  practices  where 
condoned  by  the  force  of  laws  or  general 
practice,  a  mandatory  basis  for  invalidation 
of  credentials,  this  Organization  will  experi- 
ence crisis  after  crisis. 

The  free  emplojrers  have  In  the  past  un- 
dertaken to  bring  to  your  attention  the  Im- 
portance of  these  matters  and  the  necessity 
for  action.  They  failed  to  receive  support 
or  consideration  for  their  position.  C^aos 
is  the  result. 

The  forthright  position  of  the  ILO  on 
these  fundamental  principles  Is  well  known, 
and  it  Is  high  time  that  nations  which  do 
not  conform  to  them  should  either  with- 
draw from  this  Organization  or  be  relegated 
to  the  status  of  observers. 

There  is  another  unresolved  matter  which 
wiU  sooner  or  later  result  in  another  crisis. 
That  is  the  gradual  breakdown  of  true 
representative  trlpartlsm.  This  began 
when  the  worker  group  and  the  employer 
group  were  deprived  of  complete  group  au- 
tonomy through  the  mockery  called  the 
appeals  board.  While  this  procedure  is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  constitution,  people  who 


are  not  truly  free  workers  <x  free  employ- 
ers but  who  are  In  fact  agents  of  their  gov- 
ernments have  been  given  places  on  com- 
mittees with  the  right  to  vote.  The  records 
of  every  technical  committee  and  Indeed 
the  records  of  plenary  sessions  are  full  of 
evidence  that  these  so-called  workers  and 
so-called  employers  vote  only  as  do  their 
governments  on  vital  matters  becaxise  they 
are  government  agents.  This  destroys  trl- 
partlsm and  unbalances  the  relationship 
between  workers  and  employers  on  the  one 
hand  and  governments  on  the  other.  The 
so-called  employer  from  the  U.S5JI.  in  his 
speech  admitted  state  control  of  employers. 
The  appeals  board  should  be  abolished  and 
genuine  group  autonomy  reestablished. 

When  the  ILO  was  first  established,  there 
was  a  genuine  need  for  a  world  organization 
which  would  promote  sound  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  develop  programs  by  which 
nations  would  Improve  the  wages,  working 
conditions,  and  living  standards  of  workers 
and  their  families  and  provide  a  forum 
through  which  labor,  employers,  and  gov- 
ernments might  exchange  mutuaUy  benefi- 
cial experience  on  social  problems. 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  ILO 
were  Inherently  soimd  at  the  time  of  Its  In- 
ception and  for  more  than  a  quarter  century 
thereafter.  The  essential  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives are  sound  In  today's  world,  if  the 
Organization  pursued  only  these  purposes 
and  objectives. 

The  emergence  of  many  new  nations,  with 
virtually  no  e]q>erlence  in  vianHMng  their  own 
economic  and  social  problems,  creates  a  new 
need  which  the  ILO  shoxild  be  serving. 

The  deplorable  fact,  however,  has  been 
that.  In  the  face  of  its  new  fotmd  challenges 
and  opportmiities  for  effective  service,  the 
UX)  has  been  diverted  by  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean nations  from  Its  original  purposes  and 
has  essentially  degenerated  Into  a  cold  war 
forum  and  an  Instriunentality  for  political 
propaganda. 

I  protested  at  last  year's  conference  and 
again  at  the  Asian  Regional  Conference 
against  the  use  of  this  platform  for  such 
propaganda  purposes.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
year's  conference  would  witness  an  objective 
discussion  of  structural  and  program  matters 
without  the  same  old  propaganda  cliches. 
But  we  have  heard  much  more  of  the  same. 
They  accuse  my  country  of  blocking  dis- 
armament, cessation  of  nuclear  testing — they 
rant  against  colonialism.  Do  they  think  you 
do  not  know  that  they  themselves  are  the 
ones  who  are  guilty  of  these  practices?  They 
come  to  this  platform  pretending  to  be 
champions  of  hunum  rights  and  human  free- 
doms— when  they  withdraw  the  foreign 
troops  from  Hungary  and  remove  the  wall  In 
East  Berlin,  we  may  have  less  question  about 
their  sincerity.  They  mention  Alabama  but 
not  attacks  upon  Africans  In  -Prague  and 
other  racist  incident  in  Bfoscow.  Free  speech 
is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  aU  ^|tEftbn  free- 
dom. The  Communists  not  only^o  not  per- 
mit It  but  anyone  who  voices  an  opinion 
which  is  not  acceptable  to  the  state  receives 
prison  terms  or  worse.  It  U  a  shameful  trav- 
esty that  these  people  from  the  totalitarian 
bloc  stand  on  this  platform  and  profess 
dedication  to  human  rights  and  basic  free- 
dom while  they  continue  to  enslave  whole 
nations  under  their  own  vldoxis  form  of 
colonialism.  I  am  quite  siue  that  you  are 
not  misled  by  the  smokescreen  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Vice  President  of  the  Conference 
tried  to  puU  over  our  tym  on  Friday.  The 
fact  stands  out  dearly  that  he  had  no  logical 
explanation  for  his  stand  in  rejecting  the 
resolutions  which  were  a  matter  of  urgency. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Comm\inlst  bloc  pur- 
sues the  policy  and  practice  of  creating  chaos 
and  confusion  and  division  In  every  Inter- 
national body,  including  our  own  ILO. 
They  have  no  regard  for  logic  and  truth. 


Tlie  schism  which  has  erupted  during  thls^v^ 
47th  Oonferenoe  is  not  the  first  tn«t»nf>^i  of 
planned  propaganda  confusion  which  they 
have  generated  at  the  ILO.  albeit  It  the  most 
dramatic. 

The  Director  General  made  it  patently 
clear  that  the  primary  issue  which  had  de- 
veloped was  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
orderly  process  of  organizational  law. 

As  a  free  American  employer  I  would — 
and  shall — support  orderly  procedures  to 
wipe  out  legalized  discrlmlxuitlon.  but  I  shall 
always  oppose  organized  movements  to  cir- 
cumvent established  rules  and  laws  which 
are  the  product  of  the  total  conference. 

It  is  Indeed,  ironic  that  the  Socialist 
totalitarian  bloc  should  advocate  nonlegal 
procedures.  In  the  countries  under  their 
iron  control,  no  segment  ot  population  Is 
permitted  to  challenge  the  supremacy  of  the 
state  and  the  laws  of  the  state. 

I  Wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  African  zxatlons,  their 
problems  and  objectives.  However,  I  can- 
not be  In  sympathy  with  the  use  by  any  one 
of  methods  which  destroy  not  only  the  ability 
of  the  ILO  to  eradicate  discrimination  or  to 
support  other  basic  principles  of  human 
rights  for  which  the  ILO  stands,  but  which 
would  destroy  the  ILO  itself. 

As  to  routine  matters  of  procedures  which 
have  been  discussed  at  this  Conference,  I 
have  the  following  comments: 

A  niunber  of  speakers,  principally  from 
the  totalitarian  countries  have  advocated 
divesting  the  governing  body  of  some  powers 
and  vesting  them  in  the  Conference.  One 
speaker  said  technical  assistance  programs 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Confw- 
ence  and  not  tj^e  office.  Another  speaker 
proposed  that  the  governing  body  should 
not  arrange  the  Conference  agenda.  TbBt 
body,  he  said,  could  make  suggestioiu  but 
the  agenda  should  be  established  by  the 
Oonference.  I  submit,  honorable  delegates, 
that  such  proposals  are  completely  Imprac- 
tical. The  Conference  is  composed  of  dele- 
gates attending  once  a  year,  many  of  whom 
come  only  to  one  such  session.  Therefore, 
the  Conference  has  no  continuity  and  must 
entrust  the  arranging  of  the  ILO's  many  ac- 
tivities to  the  governing  body,  the  members 
of  which  serve  for  a  minimum  of  3  years, 
weighing  not  only  programs,  agendas,  special 
activities,  etc.,  but  also  considering  budg- 
etary proposals  rdatlng  to  all  of  these  mat- 
ters. Surely  with  48  titular  members  and 
a  like  number  of  deputies,  the  delegates 
must  have  full  confidence  In  the  dedication 
and  imdMvtandlng  these  persons  bring  to 
ILO  matters.  This  shoiUd  be  particularly 
so  with  the  welcome  addition  of  the  new 
members  in  the  governing  body.  To  have 
Just  increased  the  governing  body  member- 
ship and  at  the  same  time  propose  "niiting 
the  governing  body's  authority  does  seem 
Inconsistent. 

One  section  of  the  Director  General^  re- 
port which  X  consider  most  Important  is  his 
discussion  of  human  rights  and  economic  de- 
velopment. X  regret  that  this  has  been  re- 
ferred to  only  by  a  few  speakers.  I  beUeve 
that  f  ut\ue  policies  and  programs  of  the  ILO 
should  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this 
subject. 

At  the  Asian  Regional  Conference  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  some  speakers  from  de- 
veloping nations  commenting  on  their  prob- 
lems said: 

1.  They    need   more    financial    assistance 
from  Indtistrlal  nations. 
3.  That  they  lack  capital. 
3.  niat  their  material  resources  are  not* 
adeqiiate.    The  fact  Is,  however,  that  their 
needs  cannot  be  adequately  satisfied  by  as- 
sistance   from    developed    nations.     Thsre 
simply  Is  not  enough  combined  means  in  all 
of  the  major  Industrial  nations  to  provide 
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aaMMfetorj  UTlni  ■taadards  for  the  nationa 
at  tb*  wotld  vbc  ta«T»  so  Uttle  and  need  ao 

aatieta.  

Sonae  of  tbeae  nmUons  do  have  reaonrees 
whldk  taava  not  been  utilized  adeqtiatdy. 
TUa  la  ao  In  a  tt  untwr  of  Inataneea  because 
or  tha  lack  of  en  Ironment  which  would  ac- 
tivate auch  doBM  rtic  capital  aa  la  posaeaaed 
by  their  own  i  latlosiala— an  environment 
whldi  would  attr  let  prlTate  Investnient  from 
other  natlooa.  1  tie  creation  of  a  proper  en- 
Tlronment  would  help  to  promote  economic 
development  and  provide  Increasing  Job  op- 

Svery  nation  1  laa  human  resoiirces.  But 
thaae  too  moat  t  b  cultivated  and  developed. 
Teehnleal  aaalat  ince— vocational  training, 
adueatton  In  akl  la,  both  worker,  and  man- 
agerial, are  primi  requlaltea  to  economic  de- 
Ttfopmant.  Sdi  cation  brings  self-reliance 
and  that  brtnga  1  oltlatlve  and  Ingenul^  and 
tlia  product  of  1heae  Is  growth  and  c^por- 
tantty.  At  first  this  procesa  Is  gradual,  but 
It  pyramids  rapKBy  aa  piogreaa  Is  made. 
That  piogiasa  et  nnot  be  gained  by  edict — 
tt  tAJitiw  ttaitn^  I  unleaahlng  the  latent  ca- 
paetttaa  of  paopl  t.  The  HO  can  do  much 
to  assist  iB  this  <  nltlvatlon  and  development 
cf  human  reaon  'cea. 

From  the  wea  :th  of  Ideas  expressed  here 
one  t*«*"g  BtaxK  ■  out  above  all  othera.  A 
majority  of  the  wople  who  attend  ILO  con- 
f  erencea  sincere  y  advocate  polldea  which 
win  protaet  hun  an  rights  and  promote  eco- 
BOinle  piugiesi  or  men  and  women  every- 
wbsra.  Wa  wan ;  better  standards  of  Uvlng. 
fitjuliaii  ftam  d  scrlmlnatlon.  opportunltlea 
far  adueatlon  i  od  economic  development. 
The  dedication,  which  most  of  you  have 
«howB  toward  heae  objectlvea.  Is  a  long 
step  towsrtf  real  satlon  of  them.  That  dedi- 
cation apeaks  ti  oquently  of  the  high  pur- 
poMB  of  tbm  ma,  orlty  of  the  delegates.  The 
tact  la  that  mas'  of  the  leaders  in  my  coun- 
try whether  th(  y  be  In  biislness,  labor,  or 
goramment  cone  from  humble  beginnings, 
and  they  are  f  lUy  aware  of  the  struggles 
our  Nation  had  In  Its  beginnings  when  It 
achieved  Ita  In  lependence.  Therefcaw.  we 
f)Mi  khuOilp  wll  li  the  young  natlona  of  the 
world  who  havi  so  recently  attained  their 
Independence. 

R   was  state< .   from   this  roetnmi   by   a 
gp»a>«r  from  El  stem  Eurc^w  that  the  Dec- 
laratlOB    of    Pllladelphla    adc^ted    almost 
90  years  ago  Hia  an  right  for  that  time. 
Imt  that  fsced  with  a  changing  world  it 
aaeds  ravlslan.    It  is  true  we  have  had  many 
^j^mt^f  tn  the  t  xvld — technnlnglcal.  In  oom- 
munlcstlans.  tn  speed  of  travel,  and  In  tha 
Mtabllstament     if    new,    free.    Independent 
?iittt**««     But  xiay  I  remind  you,  that  the 
Dadaratlon  of  1  Philadelphia  declares  age-old 
prlndplea  of  fieedom  which  are  fuQy  ap- 
pUeaUa  1b  todiy's  world  of  rapid  change. 
Tbeae  are  not  1  ille  words  adaptM  to  shades 
of  meaning  ax  d  interpretation.    They  ez- 
prcaa  the  deairc  i  of  the  emerging  natlona  of 
the  entire  woild.    They  repreaent  asplra- 
tiona  of  human  beings  everywhfsra.    They 
ivjaat  tha  Idea  that  peofde  must  be  molded 
Into  a  pattarm   if  conformity  and  controUed 
ttumght.    They  rejact  the  Idea  that  individ- 
ual deatraa,   ai  ibltlons.   decisions   and   ac- 
tlona  muat  be   'orclbly  submerged  and  that 
peepto  nraat  re  ipond  only  as  puppets  on  a 
aMng  to  antra  lehed  totaUtarian  authority. 
meaa  prlndplai  are  poattlva — not  negative. 
The  faulta  i  nd  weakneaaea   of  the  ILO 
pertain  not  to  lieae  easentlal  prlndi^ea  but 
to  the  liaehlai  Bllan  termltea  who  for  yean 
have  used  their  membership  to  vndarmine 
the  true  yutinhas  and  eOecttva  sarvlcea  of 

ttM 

ThalLOwaalaot 

Tha  ILO  caniot  mtrriy  aa  »  f< 


The  challenge  of  this  47th  Conference  Is 
to  strangtben  and  revitalise  ILO  procedures 
and  organizational  methods  so  that  lU  full 
membership  shaU  be  required  to  collaborate 
upon  solving  eoonomle  and  social  problems, 
generating  economic  growth,  raising  stand- 
ards of  living  and  preserving  or,  in  many 
cases,  reviving  freedom  of  association  for 
workos  and  for  employers. 

If  this  conference  does  not  produce  ef- 
fective standards  of  procedure  and  refocus 
the  direction  of  the  organization's  services, 
the  ILO  will  most  surely  disintegrate  from 
the  explosion  of  those  internal  political 
forces  which  are  now  tearing  it  apart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  attending  this 
conference  at  Geneva,  I  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  workmen  of  our  country  had 
advantages  not  enjoyed  by  the  laboring 
man  of  other  nations!  I  knew  that  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  had  great  con- 
cern with  his  every  existing  problem. 
Having  served  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  many  years.  I  know  that 
we  shall  make  even  greater  progress  in 
the  future.  Our  standards  are  high  and 
this  is  Just.  Justice  to  all,  is  ever  our 
goaL 

I  have  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in- 
ternational affairs  are  having  an  effect 
on  our  workmen.  Certainly,  I  believe 
that  we  must  provide  those  safeguards 
that  would  protect  not  only  his  income 
but  his  job  as  welL  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  representing  an  Industrial  dis- 
trict, I  am  heedful  of  the  Job  of  every 
worklngman.  Too,  I  am  worried  at  the 
ever  growing  list  of  the  unemployed. 
With  this  in  mind.  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  looking  first  hand  at  the  European 
Common  Market.  Certainly,  we  should 
watch  its  every  action  that  might  affect 
our  citizenry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  potential  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organizaticm  as  an  In- 
strument of  International  good  will  Is 
large.  We  have  seen  it  reach  the  brink 
of  oisaster.  While  its  potential  of  good 
will  Is  large,  recent  events  have  shown 
that  it  also  carries  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destructkm.  I  feel  that  these  events 
foreshadow  another  crisis  for  its  parent 
organization — the  United  Nations.  The 
International  Labor  Organization,  with 
its  government,  employer,  and  worker 
delegations  from  108  nations  can  be  a 
ccMistructive  force.  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  can  see  no  Justification  for 
our  siqiport  of  a  Commtmlst  propaganda 
forum. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  the  delega- 
tion representing  the  United  States  con- 
sisted of  many  most  able  men  from  em- 
ployer and  workmen  organizations.  I 
know  that  tbey  win  have  gathered  many 
Important  thoughts  about  our  position. 
Therefore  I  have  proposed  to  the  chair- 
man of  -the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee that  we  can  some  of  them  before 
us  that  we  might  give  serious  review  to 
our  poflitlon  in  the  international  labw 
market,  and  our  continuance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mtematkxua  Labor  Organlza- 
ttan  as  now  constructed. 

Our  intyrr*^*^""*^^  itroblems  are  many 
f^nA  criticaL  I  would  aid  those  friendly 
^ftfinM  who  are  In  dire  need  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  muat  constantly  weigh  the 


cost.  Most  as8\u«dl7  that  cost  should 
not  Include  the  Jobs  of  the  American 
worklngman. 

I  come  from  a  battleground — an  inter- 
national one.  Words  were  the  wei^pons 
used.  The  true  words  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  whose  only  concern  was  the 
welfare  of  the  industrialists  and  work- 
men as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  who  would  return  man  to 
slavery.  I  would  propose  that  other 
Members  of  this  Ccmgress  should  attend 
other  international  conferences,  not  only 
to  safeguard  oiir  interest  but  to  show  aU 
nations  our  Congress'  solicitude  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  first  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  f  n»n  Ohio  on  not 
only  representing  us  as  an  adviser  to 
this  subordinate  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  but  particularly  for  go- 
ing in  the  status  of  a  representative  of 
this  body  and  not  our  Department  of 
State. 

I.  too,  have  been  vitally  interested  in 
various  of  the  subordinate  organizations 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  recaU  that  I 
made  a  similar  report  on  the  World 
Health  Assembly  here  a  year  ago.  Fur- 
ther, I  have  reported  to  this  body  on 
many  occasions  about  the  relation  that 
our  State  Department  and  our  country 
have  to  the  special  and  voluntary  funds 
of  the  United  Nations. 

If  I  understood  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, we  are  c<mtributing  over  27  per- 
cent in  the  past  2  years  of  the  total  funds 
used  by  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  AYRES.  We  have  contributed 
over  25  percent  of  the  total  budget  di- 
rectly and.  of  course.  Indirectly  the  State 
D^artment  aa^  Labor  also  have  con- 
tributed funds.  ' 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  information  about  the  contributions 
of  the  Communist-bloc  countries  as  to 
the  same  percentages,  and  whether  or 
not  they  have  increased  proportionately 
to  ours  since  the  Inception  ot  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Org^anlzation? 

Mr.  ATRE8.  No,  they  have  not.  In 
fact,  the  entire  Communist  bloc  con- 
tributes less  than  12  percent  of  the  total 
operation.  We  are  contributing  more 
than  twice  the  amount  the  CommunLst 
bloc  ccmtributes.  It  is  also  weU  to  have 
in  mind  that  we  have  only  our  vote, 
whereas  the  Communist  bloc  has  several 
votes. 

Mr.    HALL.    The    gentleman    means 
that  our  great  State  of  Texas  does  not 
have  separate  representation  on  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization? 
Mr.  AYRES.    No. 

Mr.  HAUj.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  This  I  have  also  foimd  in 
the  special  and  vohmtary  funds  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
took  a  good  look  mr  had  an  audit  in  this 
connection. 

I  was  especially  Intttested  in  a  further 
remark  of  the  gentleman  as  we  relate 
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one  of  the  subordinate  organizations  of 
the  United  Nations  to  others,  and  some- 
times very  effective  organizations.  First, 
his  statement  about  the  Russian  group 
using  this  as  a  soimding  board  for  propa- 
ganda, a  forum,  even  though  they  did 
not  find  cause  for  coUateral  discussion 
the  relationship  between  our  workers 
and  representatives  of  employers  and 
theirs,  and  our  Government  and  theirs. 

If,  indeed,  this  happens,  are  we  not,  as 
the  gentleman  very  weU  said,  simply 
supporting  this  primarily  in  a  lopsided 
percentage  as  a  sounding  board  for  Com- 
munist propaganda? 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  And  that  was  what 
prompted  me  to  suggest  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  that  this  entire  operation  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Congress.  Because  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  provide  fimds  to  give 
the  Communists  a  propaganda  fortun, 
then  we  are  not  living  up  to  our  duties 
here  as  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
Representatives  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HATiTi.  I  would  simply  submit 
that  when  the  gentleman  gets  into  this 
investigation  a  little  further,  he  will  find 
there  is  no  built-in  mechanism  within 
the  United  Nations  Itself  to  provide  a 
self -audit  of  its  own  funds,  regardless  of 
the  source  from  whence  they  come.  I 
think  this  is  aU  the  more  reason  why 
either  the  Congress  should  insist  that 
the  UH.  do  this  or  our  State  Depart- 
ment—or the  Department  of  Labor  In 
this  particular  Instance.  Involving  the 
ILO.  should  insist  on  the  same  thing  be- 
fore we  open  up  our  purse  further  vis-a- 
vis  the  lack  of  support  of  Uie  Communist- 
bloc  nations. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am  hopeful,  I  wiU  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  with 
other  representatives  as  we  have  such  as 
Mr.  Rudy  Faupl,  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Delaney  and  aU  of  the 
advisers  for  the  workers  headed  by  Mr. 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I  am 
confident  they  wiU  have  constructive  sug- 
gestions to  offer  to  the  Congress  because 
they  were  concerned  about  the  operation 
at  this  last  meeting. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  hoping  that  this  pan  be  done. 
I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  this  House,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  sanctions  and  brings 
about  early  hearings  with  these  pe<H}le. 
I  happen  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Dick  Wagner,  of  Chicago.  I  know  he 
has  traveled  around  the  world  for  the 
past  year  speaking  on  these  specific  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  sure,  as  you  have  wen 
said,  that  he  was  an  able  representative 
on  your  delegation.  Again,  let  me  thank 
the  gentleman  for  what  he  has  brought 
to  us  and  to  thank  him  for  this  complete 
report, 

I  further  associate  myself  with  the 
thought  that  more  of  the  representatives 
should  visit  these  organizations  and  see 
how  the  U.N.  functions.  It  is  a  good 
hope  for  survival.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman 3rield? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  BOW.  I  think  my  coUeague.  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  has  made  a  great 
contribution  here  today  in  his  report 
on  this  organization,  one  which  the 
C(»nmittee  on  Appropriations  has  been 
concerned  about  for  some  time.  May 
I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  he  found 
any  reason  why  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  increased  by  $1 
miUion  this  year? 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  refers 
to  the  contribution  which  starts  with 
action  in  this  Chamber? 

Mr.  BOW.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AYRES.  No,  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  increased.  As  I  have  stated, 
unless  we  can  get  a  review  as  to  what 
is  expected  in  the  future,  I  would  be  for 
cutting  the  budget  even  to  the  point 
where,  if  they  continue  to  use  this  as  a 
Communist  propaganda  forum,  that  we 
withdraw  funds  completely. 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question,  a  few  days  ago  when  some 
attempt  was  made  to  recover  for  the 
United  States  money  owed  to  the  United 
States  from  the  United  Nations  smne  of 
these  contributions  which  they  owe  us, 
the  statement  was  made  that  if  we  re- 
duced this  or  recovered  any  of  it,  we 
would  wreck  the  United  Nations  and  we 
would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
Ueve  that  if  a  realistic  cut  was  made  in 
this  that  we  would  wreck  the  United 
Nations  or  that  we  would  be  plajring  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Com-- 
munlsts  by  taking  away  their  propa- 
ganda forum.  In  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  is  weU  versed  in  these 
appropriation  matters  would  have  been 
very  much  concerned,  as  was  I,  had  he 
seen  the  demonstration  that  was  put 
on  by  African  naticms  Inspired  by  the 
C(»nmunist  bloc. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Commu- 
nists showed  their  real  strength  in  at- 
tempting to  maneuver  these  less  edu- 
cated persons  into  their  orbit.  Also,  it 
was  at  this  point  that  the  Communists 
in  my  Judgment  had  prearranged,  over 
a  period  of  time,  to  have  Mr.  Sergei 
Aleksandrovlch  Slipchenko  ascend  to  the 
presidency  of  the  organization  after 
President  Johnson,  of  Nigeria,  resigned 
to  walk  out  with  the  African  bloc.  So 
the  latter  part  of' the  conference  was 
controUed  by  a  Communist  sitting  in  the 
chair.  This  had  been  prearranged  by 
the  Communist  mi&neuver. 

Mr.  BOW.  Would  the  gentleman  teU 
the  Members  of  the  House  whether  or 
not  during  the  sessions  of  the  conference 
there  was  any  question  raised  about  the 
uncollected  contributions  by  cotmtries 
participating  in  the  ILO  but  which  coun- 
tries have  not  been  pasdng  their  dues  to 
the  ILO?  Was  there  any  discussion  as 
to  whether  they  should  pay  their  bills  or 
not? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Tliat  point  was  not  dis- 
cussed at  aU.  In  fact,  during  the  major 
q;>eeche8  in  the  plenary  sessicm  the  bulk 
of  the  conversation  was  made  by  those 
countries  who  are  delinquent,  and  the 
talks  that  they  made  were  critical  of  the 


United  States  and  critical  of  our  form  of 
government  and  dealt  in  prc^aganda 
that  were  downright  Ues. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  wlU  yield 
further,  was  anything  said  at  aU  in  these 
conversations  about  the  lopsided  em- 
ployment of  people  in  the  ILO  where  we 
are  making  the  greatest  contribution 
and  some  of  the  other  coimtries  making 
much  smaUer  contributions  have  most  of 
the  employment  of  the  people  who  are 
in  the  ILO? 

Was  there  any  discussion  of  that 
matter? 

Mr.  AYRES.  That  was  not  discussed. 
In  fact,  I  was  left  with  the  impression 
that  those  coimtries  which  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  aiH>ropriations  are  not  too 
a];^reciative. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  srield  further.  I  should  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  my 
coUoquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  be  permitted  to  insert  in  the  Rccokd  a 
table  showing  the  assessments  of  the 
various  countries  for  the  year  1963  and 
also  showing  the  uncoUected  payments 
by  other  countries  in  1963  as  weU  as  a 
list  of  emplosrment,  by  coimtries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LZBONATi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlonan  tTom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matters  referred  to  foUow: 

iNTXaNATIONAI.  LaBOK  ORGANIZATION 

Budget  for  the  calendar  year  19S3 

I.  Ordinary  budget: 

Session  of  the  confnvnce 
and  other  conferences..      $898,  837 

Salaries  and  wages 6,646,446 

Travel    and    removal    ex- 
penses         604,800 

Representation  and  hospi- 
tality  43,000 

Property  account  mainte- 
nance         380,068 

Printing 300,357 

General  office  expenses 380,  600 

Common  staff  costs 804. 338 

Unpaid  liabUltles 1, 000 

External  audit  costs 10,384 

Special     InterOTganlaatlon 
studies 15,000 

Surveys: 
Factual   survey  relating 
to  freedom  of  associa- 
tion  __  35,000 

Action    as   regards   dis- 
crimination   33,848 

Contributions  to  extra 

budgetary  programs 340, 500 

Branch  offices  and  corre- 
spondents         637, 749 

Public  information 83,500 

Operational  activities 1,379.000 

Internships  and  career 
trainee  programs 68.  500 

Pumitxire  and  equipment.         157.  500 

Ubrary 46.000 

Building  and  other  ci^ltal 

expenditures 57,791 

Total,  pt.  1 13,699.933 

n.  Penaion   funda. 1,385,884 

m.  Working  capital  fund 341,  703 

IV.  Facilities  in  additional  lan- 
guages  350,636 

Oroas  expenditure  budget.  14,577,834 
Less  mlscellaneoas  income..     —  571, 000 

Oross  assessment  budget.  14, 006,  834 
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June  27 


Conirihutionit  $tatcmcnt  as  of  Sept.  SO,  1962,  lor  the  organisa- 
tion'$  calendar  yeara  1957-61 ' — Continaed 

UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Total  doe 


17,617.708 
7.972,901 
8.129,867 


Amount 
reoeived 


r,S98,99i 
7,963.33S 
8,519.621 
8.S9,0tr 
9,666.612 


Ptrcmt 
noeiyed 


99.76 
96.88 
96.88 
96L» 
96.33 


Balnea 
due 


Country 

Calendar 
yettr  1957 

Calendar 

year  1S58 

Calendar 
year  1US» 

Calendar 
ycur  1960 

Calendar 
year  1«61 

Total 

Ai— ntlna 

$120,956 
10,805 

$149,828 
11,829 
35.265 
11.829 

1.732 
10.506 
11.756 
11.829 
11,755 
41.143 

6.319 
11,755 
11.836 
86.246 

2,029 

3.506 

$27U,784 

Bolivia. _ 

Chile 

$t>.  Ml 

-.--.-- 

- — 

31,775 
35,265 

Congo  (KrattsTllle).. 

Costa  Rica. 

Kcuador 

UuatemaU 

Uaitt 

MnnHiirfM 





:::::::::: 


'..'. 

1.536 

7ii" 

13,364 
1,732 
11.217 
11,755 
11,829 
11,755 

MiiniTArv 

41,143 

\l  All  HfcAn  liL 

6,319 

11,755 

Paraguay 

PbUU'Pinea. 

Syria 

Irueuay 

9,  see 

«».668 

810.386 

101806 

S3.00C 

36,245 

2.021) 

3.900 

Total 

IS,  709 

9,568 

10,236 

144.812 

360,148 

552.473 

1  Contributtoos  due  prior  to  1957:  Bolivia,  $20,786  (1968-56) ;  China.  $243,463  (1952-58) ; 
Hungary,  $33,034  (1953);  I'uraguay.  825,821  (1920-37.  1986);  Spain,  $38,750  (1987-41). 

Scale  of  assegsments  for  calendar  year  1963 


tat^teA.    Then  are  atoo  631  in  the  loeally  recruited  eate«or>'. 

«  aiement  ae  of  Sept.  SO,  1962,  for  the  organization's 
eaiendar  years  1967-61  »  ^ 

'     SUMMARY 


8»,706 
9,S68 

10,286 
M4.8U 

309,148 


•»• 


Country 


Percent       Amount 


Afitfa  anil  tan. 

Albania 

Argentina... 
Australia — 

Austria 

Belgiuui 

Bolvia. 

Bracil 


Bulgaria. —  - 

Burma - 

Byeloruanan  S.R.R 

Cameroun 

Canada -- 

Central  African  Republic. 
Ceylon -- 


Chad. 
Chile. 

China 

Colombia .- 

Congo  (Braiiavillc) 

Conflo  (Leopoldville) 

Coate  Rka 

Cuba --- 

Cyprus 

Czechoalovakia. 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

El  Salvador - 

Ecuador 

Ethiopia - 

Finland... 

France - 

Oabtn 

Oennany  (Federal  Republic) . 

Ghana 

Oreeoe. 

Ouutemala 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Uoadnraa — 

Uunsary 

Ireland - 

India _ 

IndoBMia.. ~ 

Iran _ 

If»q 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

iTory  CoMt — _ 

Japan _ 

Jordan. 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya _ 

Luumtwurg 

Madagatcar 

Malaya... 

MaU - 

Mauritania ; 


ai2 

$16,808 

.13 

16,808 

L41 

197.497 

1.86 

250,127 

.86 

49,024 

1.S7 

191,894 

.12 

1^808 

1.87 

101,891 

.19 

26.613 

.14 

19. 610 

.45 

68,031 

.n 

81^814 

3.39 

474.808 

.12 

16,808 

.12 

16,808 

.12 

16,808 

.34 

47,632 

i64 

285,708 

.88 

53.208 

.12 

16.8U8 

.12 

16.823 

.12 

16,840 

.30 

42.026 

.12 

1^808 

.98 

128.808 

.12 

16,808 

.72 

100.821 

.12 

16.808 

.12 

16.863 

.12 

16.808 

.12 

16,849 

.30 

42,008 

6.09 

853,008 

.12 

16,808 

4.84 

007.808 

.12 

16.821 

.21 

29.41G 

.12 

16.808 

.12 

16.897 

.12 

16.808 

.12 

16.808 

.12 

58.829 

.12 

16.808 

3.04 

425,808 

.43 

60.290 

.28 

39.219 

.12 

16.808 

.24 

33.617 

.12 

16,808 

2.37 

331.962 

.12 

16.808 

ZOO 

280.137 

.12 

16. 8M 

.12 

16.808 

.12 

16,808 

.12 

16.808 

.12 

16,808 

.12 

16,806 

.12 

I^808 

.21 

29,414 

.12 

16.808 

.12 

16,808 

i 
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llSSl 


mtaXewr 


f9rctiem4mr 


Country 


Mexico.. 

Morootv. 

NeOKrli 

New  ZMasmA.. 

Nlcaracna. 

NliW 

Nltette 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panana 

Pvacnay 

Peru.._ 

PhUippines.... 

Poiaud. 

Portuind 

Rumania 

Senesal 

Sierra  Leone... 





Swth  AMea,  Reral>lie«(. 
Spate „., 


Z*enent 


0.76 

.14 

i.a 

.48: 

.121 

.u 

.81 

.82 

.«1 

.13 

.12 

.18 

.87 
1.34 

.» 

.46 

.12 

.12  i| 

.12 

.79 
l.«7 


Country 


8108,  fi2 
n|,fflO 

lSt.«79 
«.288 
16,  VB 
88,  «B 
S9,<M 
32,888 
«B,44B 
16,808 
16,806 
25,212 
61,826 

173,686 

wa,tta 

63.081 
16.98 
18.«B6 

M,MB 
U0.8B( 


Sodaa 

Sweden.. 


Tofa 

TonMa.. 


TTkmtai  S.S.R. 

U  8  8  R 

United  Arab  RepuUicI 

UBited  gjiwdnni 

United  States 

Uppers 

Uragaay 

Vencxnela. 

Vk 

Yngaalavla 

Total  (M2). 


1.62 
1.20 

.n 

.18 

28 
IS 
It 

n 

m 

■.ool 


JLmouat 


$16,808 

228.911 

180,688 

M,«n6 

M,8a8 

38,014 

a».«Be 

99.449 

i«,e6o 

8.4B8,«< 

ItltlitMO 
Ik  801.  $08 

u,aa» 

28,812 

aii'«i4 

8(027 
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Mr.  BOW.    I  tSiank  the  genttemaui. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  Vtuaik  the  gentleraan 
from  OUo  tor  his  contrltaation. 

Mr.  m&iIRGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  genttenuoi  yield? 

Mr.  AYREB.  I  yield  to  ttie  genflenian 
from  Ifew  Jersey  [Mr.  Prkldvuhu  isurl , 
the  rankins  meniber  of  the  CJouunittee 
on  Bdticfttton  and  lAbor. 

Mr.  FTtEUNOHUTBEN.  Mr.Specdcer. 
I  too  woahl  l&e  to  oerapliment  the  sen- 
ttenum  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AtbssI  for  a 
provocative  soul  thoughtful  preaenta- 
tion  of  a  problem  irtiich  dKndd  be  of  real 
oonoem  to  us  alL  As  a  member  of  ttie 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentlenan 
from  Ohio  that  this  entire  matter  needs 
to  be  reviewed.  2t  does  seem  to  me  kU' 
evident  that  we  should  have  a  enrrent 
evaluation  of  what  the  ILO  is  doing,  how 
it  is  flnaneed.  what  it  means  to  us,  and 
if  it  is  being  used  vnfaixty  agahuit  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  hope  we  sue  able  to  make  a  review  auid 
have  witnesses  before  us  wfao  can  pro- 
vide us  with  their  evaluatlan  of  this  ait- 
uaition.  I  hope  t2iis  can  be  done  at  a 
rdatively  early  oinwrtuuity. 

Mr.  Qpeaker.  the  centleman  from  Ohio 
[Mir.  Antas].  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
bringing  thte  matter  before  us  today. 

Mr.  ATRS8.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleraan 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FELIjY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  gentleman  from  Ohk>  [Mr. 
AtkssI  with  great  interest.  I  may  say. 
in. all  frankness,  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  the  statements  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  here  today.  Often  I 
think.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  is  critieal 
of  Members  of  Congress  \rbo  timvd — 
even.  I  might  saiy  in  my  own  ease,  I  have 
looked  adsance  at  sending  Members 
abroad  to  attend  mee-tlngs  of  this  aoit. 
But  I  can  aoly  express  my  view  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  Members  wmrid  be 
as  conscieeittous  mm  the  0entleman  from 
Ohio  and  report  as  promptly  and  in  such 
det8tii.lt  is  my  <q>inkm  that  much  «f  this 
criticLsB  wo^  lUaappear. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  faaive  enjoyed  hearing 
the  ventteman.  soad  I  oownend  the  gen- 
tlensm  for  a  very  fine  atialwneuL 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gmASeman 
from  Washington.  As  I  said  In  ny  re- 
marks. I  hope  the  House  to  its  wisdom 
wlO  see  fit  to  have  lepieeentatHoa  txom. 
this  body  attend  all  of  these  intenia- 
ttanal  oonferences.  Tbere  is  no  way  In 
which  0Be  can  get  the  exacA  Infonnstion, 
ttat  one  can  get  the  feel  of  what  the 
OomnnmlBts  ate  <loing  throoghoot  the 
world,  other  than  to  be  there  and  wit- 
ness their  opexatiims  first  hand.  llieF 
areclever.  We  are  in  a  fight,  and  we  had 
better  be  there  to  see  what  is  going  <m 
and  set  up  the  ndes  ao  that  we  at  least 
have  the  opportunity  to  refute  thetr  mis- 
representations in  order  that  the  weaker 
nations  of  the  woiM  will  not  be  misled. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

Mr.CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ICr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
ways lUbnired  and  highly  respected  that 
genial,  lovable,  capaiale.  sinoere.  astute, 
honest  and  dedicated  public  servant,  the 
Hononble  James  A.  Farley.  Inasmuch 
as  my  good  friend,  of  many  long  years 
has  recently  celebnited  his  75th  birth- 
day. I  wouU  not  only  lice  to  ooaigratulate 
him  and  wifti  him  sAother  75  years  of 
food  hflfh.  and  sood  f oitone.  but  to  in- 
otaide  herein  with  my  Temaxks  an  edi- 
torial v^itten  by  jay  dear  friend  ''Billy* 
Mariott.  editor  of  that  ^lendid  newspa- 
per, the  BUzabethtown  News. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  pSeases  me  greatly 
that  this  fine  Vttle  country  newspaper 
is  located  in  my  old  home  county  of  Har- 
din which  is  a  part  of  the  PVnxith  Ken- 
tudqr  IXstrict  thai  I  have  the  honor  to 
r^Hesent,  the  place  of  my  birth  where 
"the  aalt  of  the  earth"  people  live  and 
have  their  betng. 


OM 


taoti  of  FresktoBt  Booaev^'s 
<ffrf^-»l  dectioQ  victarieft,  wim  tS 
yestesd^y. 

Mr.  Farley,  Who  has  not  entirtfy  reUn- 
qulshed  lili  Interest  In  p6Utloal  aSaln,  Is 
head  e€  Coca-Codm  Export  Corp..  nith  ofltoM 
In  Hew  Tcafk.  City. 

Mr.  Vartay  wm  one  of  two  «r  Ihive  who 
«t»  led  fbe  rampalgp  of  Oovsmor  Boi»- 
•ereltli  nrwlnattap  for  Prselfleat  In  tk«  1981 
Chicago  copvntlon.  Both  8Kta*«  mad  Indus- 
triffus.  he  nude  many  ppgdmages  Isto  the 
States  In  Governor  Sooaevelt^  hdiaS  espe- 
cially into  the  smaller  electoral  vote  States 
at  the  West.  Before  the  Nstion  taodly  knew 
what  was  going  on  be  had  mamitf  of  Ihein 
ftrmly  annwmd  to  the  Boosevelt  csB^algaL 

In  tbm  eunveuUon  It  devetaped  whea  the 
Roosevelt  drive  appeared  stjJiBd.  abort  of 
Tlctoiy.  Mr.  Phrlef  was  credited  with  •  lead- 
ing role  in  hrlaging  about  the  historic  switch 
of  the  Gamer  delegates  trom  CalUomla  and 
Texas  to  Roosevelt,  resulting  In  13ie  tatter's 
nominatlDB. 

After  the  convention  Mr.  Vartef 
the  Booeevett  campaign  In  the  ftsal  i 
which  was  a  soft  sB«4>,  and  got  the  ( 
iteward  in  being  appointed  Bnstmester  Gen- 
eral. He  was  even  more  sueoessful  as  head 
of  the  party  In  the  1036  campaign.  In  Which 
the  Democrats  won  in  all  hot  two  States. 

Soon  thereaner  telatlons  between  «Im  two 
men,  Booeevett  and  Failef ,  cooled,  and  there 
was  a  link  suspeeted  between  Fteley  and  the 
presidential  ambltiaDa  of  Vice  nwsldent 
Gamer  in  1040.  whidi  got  nowbne. 

Of  all  ttie  principal  figures  of  the  memora- 
ble 18S2  convention  in  Chicago  Farley  and 
Gamer  are  the  only  two  who  are  living. 
Gone  are  President  Roosevcilt.  Oovemor 
Smith.  Gov.  Albert  Ritchie,  of  Maryland; 
Secretary  Newton  D.  Baker,  of  Ohio;  Senator 
Walsh,  of  Montana,  and  former  Secretary 
William  C.  McAdoo. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  iempoie.  Under 
prevtous  erder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  CMr.  FloosI 
is  reoogniaed  forM  eainutes. 

Mr.  VIiOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
^TT>MjiiiiMeia  ouuseut  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiks  and  Include  a  series  of  news- 
paper artides  and  magavlne  arthtes  on 
the  <ab|eet  of  Panama. 


^J 


^  '^ 


11S32 


pro  tanpore.    Is  there 
]  equest  of  the  gentleman 
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TheSPEAKD. 
objeetion  to  the 
from  Peniugrlv«att? 

There  wm  no  ibjeotkm. 

cuns  nr  CAM  a.  aom:  PAMAMANtAM 

"D  L.T11IATITM" 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dx««  to  this  b<dy  on  April  9,  1963.  I 
dealt  at  length  i  ith  the  grave  crisis  that 
has  been  genera  ed  o(mceniing  UJ3.  sov- 
ereignty over  oiir  territorial  possession 
designated  as  tl «  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Kjcpiainlng  that  since  the  birth  of  free- 
dom parllamen  ary  bodies  have  pre- 
served the  juit  rights  of  tuitions 
ngiklDst  the  mi2  iise  of  Executive  power. 
I  stressed  that  he  Congress  in  meeting 
its  reaponsil^ti »  as  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent agency  of  our  Oovemment. 
must  save  the  Fanama  CanaL  To  this 
end.  I  urge  prom  pt  action  on  House  Con- 
current Resolut  on  106,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  di  ttlnguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Aivropriations  [Mr. 
CAimoir]  and  is  low  under  consideration 
in  the  Commit  «e  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  resolutiOE  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Coi  igress.  would  clarify  and 
make  definite  t  »e  policy  of  our  Govem- 
mmt  concemiig  the  questi<m  of  VS. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  and  thus  end  the  un- 
certainty that  1  as  been  created. 

In  Panama,  t  le  significance  of  the  in- 
dicated address  was  recognized  in  ban- 
ner headlines  n  isthmian  newspapers. 
In  the  United  SUtes.  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  as4  ertain.  it  was  ignored  by 
all  major  newi  papers,  thereby  leaving 
our  people  in  >  irtual  ignorance  of  cru- 
cial facts  aff ec  Jng  their  vital  interests 
on  the  isthmus  md  giving  the  influences 
bent  on  destroy  ng  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zon(  an  unguarded  and  ex- 
elusive  field  in  which  to  advance  their 
program  of  .  uridicial  erosion.  Such 
failiure,  Mr.  Sp  saker.  on  the  part  of  the 
major  press  eg  our  country  and  the 


Department  of 


State,  is  deplorable. 


PAMAMA  TKU  ATKNS  "BADICAL  ACnON" 

Those  who  h:  ive  followed  the  Isthmian 
situation  closel  r  will  recall  that,  follow- 
ing the  visit  of  President  Chlari  of 
Panama  to  th»  White  House  in  June 
1962,  a  joint  United  States-Panama 
CcHnmlssion  was  designated  to  review 
points  of  dissa  Isf  action  in  the  relations 
between  Panax  la  and  the  United  States. 
This  commiss  on  is  composed  of  f  oiu: 
persons,  Forel  n  Minister  Galileo  Soils 
and  Dr.  OctaUo  Fabrega,  representing 
Panama;  and  Gov.  Robert  J.  Fleming, 
Jr.,  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Panima.  Joseph  8.  Farland, 
representing  tl  le  United  States. 

The  work  o  this  body  was  discussed 
by  President  Chlari  with  the  President 
of  the  United  £  tates  in  March  1963  at  the 
San  Jose,  Cos  a  Rica  meeting.  It  was 
ftlifft  discussed  py  Panamanian  Planning 
Director  Davil  Samudio  during  early 
April  of  this  3  ear  in  Managua,  Nicara- 
gua, with  Dinctor  Teodoro  Moscoso  of 
the  UJB.  Alliaj  ice  for  Progress.  During 
the  latter  con  erence,  there  was  raised 
f(H-  the  first  ime  a  threat  of  "radical 
acticm"  by  Pan  Etma  in  what  was  described 
as  a  "tense"  n  leeting.  What  this  "radi- 
cal action"  V  as  to  consist  of  is  not 
known,  but  th  i  discussion  revealed  that 


President  Chlari  is  pressing  strenuously 
for  some  form  of  dramatic  and  immedi- 
ate concession  by  the  United  SUtes  to 
Panama  as  regards  the  Panama  Canal. 
Why?  The  answer  is  obvious.  He  wishes 
to  dangle  a  newly  wrung  surrender  by  the 
United  States  before  the  Panamanian 
electorate  which  will  enable  him  to  elect 
the  candidate  of  his  choice  as  his  presi- 
dential successor.  Such  a  surrender  by 
our  Government  would  undoubtedly  have 
this  effect.  Hoice  the  desperate  drive 
for  it. 

SOUS-BUnC  MBSnNO,  APmiL  33,   i»e3 

The  next  move  in  the  unfolding  situa- 
tion did  not  take  long  to  develop— a 
working  luncheon  on  April  23,  1963,  in 
Washington  given  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk.  Though  attended  by  Foreign 
Minister  Soils.  Panama's  Ambassador 
Gulllermo  Arango.  UJB.  Ambassador 
Fkrland.  and  State  Department  officials, 
the  peosde  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Congress  were  again  kept  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  took  place. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  Minister 
Soils  left  a  memorandum  outlining  the 
pending  Panamanian  demands  for  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  which  was  personally  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  on  April  25  by 
Ambassador  Arango.  He  did  not  en- 
lighten our  people  as  to  its  contents,  nor 
has  the  Secretary  of  State  Issued  any 
release  with  respect  to  the  luncheon,  the 
memorandum,  or  the  "iiltimatum." 

Such  denial  of  information,  Mr. 
Speaker,  calls  for  positive  and  protective 
action  by  the  cognizant  conunlttees  of 
the  Congress  in  defense  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  proper  discharge  of  con- 
gressional duty.  Whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  so  believes  or  not,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  previ- 
ously stated.  Is  an  equal  partner  in  our 
Government.  Moreover,  it  Is  charged 
with  ultimate  responsibility  in  national 
and  international  policy. 

WASHINGTON  SZCSZCT  CXPOSCD  AT  PANAMA 

In  contrast  with  the  silence  of  the 
press  in  our  country  about  the  Rusk- 
SoUs  meeting  on  April  23  and  the  "ulti- 
matum." the  press  of  Panama  gave  these 
matters  extensive  coverage,  publishing 
news  stories  with  flaming  front-page 
headlines  that  originated  in  Washington 
as  well  as  in  Panama. 

The  news  stories  published  in  isthmi- 
an papers  show  that  the  pending  de- 
mands being  pressed  by  the  Chlari  ad- 
ministration include: 

First.  Display  of  the  Panamanian  flag 
on  all  UJ3.  military  and  naval  stations  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  at  the  same  level 
with  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  also 
on  all  vessels  in  transit  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Second.  Jurisdiction  over  a  corridor 
across  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  Zone 
from  Arraljan  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
canal  to  Panama  City,  consisting  of  the 
Thatcher  Highway,  the  new  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge,  and  Fourth  of  July  Ave- 
nue; and  another  corridor  across  the 
Atlantic  end,  the  location  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. Both  corridors  would  be 
carved  out  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
at  the  vital  entrances  of  the  canal  and 
placed  under  foreign  control — a  condi- 
tion impracticable  in  peace  and  hazard- 
ous in  war. 


Third.  Use  of  Panama  postage  stamps 
in  the  "U.S.-occupied  Panama  Canal 
Zone." 

Fourth.  Turning  over  certain  pier  and 
dock  installations  at  Colon  and  Balboa 
to  Panama. 

Fifth.  Elimination  of  commercial  and 
Industrial  activities  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sixth.  Recognition  of  Spanish,  along 
with  English,  as  an  official  language  of 
the  zone. 

Seventh.  Opening  up  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Pananxanian  farming  and  catUe  proj- 

Eighth.  Provision  of  free  water  to 
Panama. 

Ninth.  Equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  Panamanians  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
with  social  secmlty  and  other  beneflts, 
including  provision  for  a  binational 
conunission  on  labor. 

More  important,  however,  was  the 
threat  of  "radical  action"  by  Panama  un- 
less its  demands  are  met  by  the  deadline 
of  mid-July  or  the  present  joint  diplo- 
matic commission,  previously  mentioned, 
is  traiwformed  into  a  body  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  canal  treaty.  What  this 
"radical  action"  would  be  was  not  stated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  only  information  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  had  about  the 
doings  of  this  secret  meeting  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  April  23  and  the 
Panamanian  "ultimatum"  were  newspa- 
per dispatches  from  Panama,  of  which 
two  examples  will  be  found  in  the  present 
documentation.  When  the  few  crumbs 
of  news  given  in  them  to  the  people  of 
our  country  are  compared  with  what  was 
disclosed  in  Panama,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
our  Interests  at  Panama  are  eroded. 
Certainly  the  situation  on  the  Isthmus 
is  one  that  requires  Immediate  and  ef- 
fective action  by  the  Congress. 

In  these  connections,  Bifr.  Speaker.  I 
would  emphasize  again  that  the  Canal 
Zone  is  not  an  "occupied  area"  in  the 
sense  used  in  the  isthmian  propaganda, 
but  a  territorial  possession  of  the  United 
States  acquired  constitutionally  pursuant 
to  law  and  treaty.  It  Is  urgent  that  the 
status  of  the  United  Stotes  in  the  Canal 
Zone  accorded  by  treaty  and  maintained 
by  our  coimtry  throughout  its  canal  his- 
tory be  clarlfled  and  made  definite  by 
the  Congress,  as  provided  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  105.  In  the  past,  our 
Government  has  been  forthright  in  the 
assertion  of  this  indispensable  authority 
granted  by  solemn  treaty  agreement,  but 
in  recent  years,  it  has  been  evasive, 
cowardly,  and.  in  practical  effect,  sub- 
versive. 

CONGKXSS  U.Wt  SAVK  THX  PANAMA  CANAL 

As  to  the  Panamanian  "ultimatum," 
such  a  threat  by  a  small  country  that 
grew  out  of  the  movement  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  is  truly 
amazing,  and  would  never  be  put  forward 
by  Pansuna  except  for  the  pusillanimous 
attitude  of  our  Government.  The  dan- 
ger, however,  is  real  and  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 
for  our  Government  always  assumes  a 
passive  role  and  fails  to  combat  effec- 
tively the  excessive  demands  of  Panama 
with  respect  to  the  canal. 

The  prolonged  failure  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  Congress,  and  Executive  to  re- 
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affirm  our  just  and  indispensable  rights 
in  the  premises  and  Paiiama's  preemp- 
tory  and  wholly  unjustified  demands  and 
propaganda  therefore  have  had  ttie  un- 
doubted effect  of  creating  the  image 
among  all  nations.  ei^yriaTly  in  Latin 
America,  of  the  United  States  as  an 
autocratic  yankee  imperialism  oblivious 
to  the  rights  of  Panama.  Thus,  to  the 
south  of  us  anti-American  psychological 
warfare  in  behalf  of  outrageous  Pana- 
manian claims  is  constantly  being  waged 
and  in  nowise  opposed  by  our  Govern- 
ment. This  is  destructive  not  only  of 
Western  Hemispheric  solidarity,  but  as 
well  at  any  suceessful  operation  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  I  have  so  often  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  only  way  to  meet  these  unjiistified 
demands  is  by  forthright  and  pubUdy 
announced  declarations  by  our  Govern- 
ment, the  Congress,  and  Executive,  that 
the  solemn  treaty  obligations  our  coun- 
try assumed  with  respect  to  the  Pahama 
Canal  will  be  fully  met. 

Tlie  Canal  Zont  is  not  analogous  to  a 
UJT.  trust  territory,  but  is  exactly  what 
the  1903  treaty  provides — territory  ovtt- 
whlefa  the  United  States  has  full  and  ex- 
dusive  sovereigixty  for  the  construction, 
maintmance.  operation,  sanitation,  and 
protection  of  13ie  Panama  CanaL  Except 
for  such  grant  of  sovereignty  as  an  in- 
ducement, our  country  would  never  have 
undertaken  the  great  and  expensive  task 
of  building  the  Panama  Canal  at  the  cost 
of  our  taxpayers  and  its  sidMequent 
maintenance,  operation,  and  protection. 

The  cinrent  generation  of  Panamani- 
ans may  be  blinded  by  their  nationalis- 
tic zeal  and  demagogic  leadenship,  but 
they  must  come  to  realize  that  should 
the  United  States  ev«r  leave  the  Canid 
Zone,  Colombia,  led  by  its  radicals,  win 
inevitably,  if  Soviet  power  permits,  re- 
assert and  reestabli^  its  former  sov- 
ereignty over  the  entire  isthmus,  indud-, 
ing  the  Canal  Zone.  Also,  I  may  add,  if 
Cuba  can  be  taken  over  by  the  Soviets 
with  the  aid  or  acquiesoence  of  polky 
elements  in  our  Department  of  State  and 
major  news  media,  then  U.S.  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  can  likewise  be  liqui- 
dated. The  process  of  erosion  of  our 
rights,  power,  and  authority  must  cease 
and  the  trend  reversed,  or  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  leave  the  isthmus. 

In  such  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  R^nib- 
lic  of  Panama  will  become  only  a  foot- 
note in  the  "ashcan  of  history."  Thus, 
ruthless  agitators  in  Panama  and  their 
collaborators  in  the  United  States  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  long-range 
Soviet  strategists  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Caribbean  in  which  the  Panama  Canal 
is  the  key  target. 

The  radical  and  impossible  d^nands 
now  being  pressed  by  the  Panamanian 
Government  and  their  secret  considera- 
tion by  our  highest  officials  are  un- 
doubtedly pleasing  to  Deputy  Thelma 
King,  Conununist  member  of  the  Pana- 
manian National  Assembly,  and  dose 
friend  of  Fidd  Castro,  whom  she  fre- 
quently visits  in  Cuba.  To  what  extent 
is  she  responsible  for  what  is  now  tran- 
spiring and  why  did  she  recently  visit  the 
United  States? 

To  the  people  of  all  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  we  would  commend  these 
considerations :  Thit  Panama  Canal  is  a 


great  protective  factor  with  reapect  to 
the  ind^jyendenee  of  all  your  nations. 
Should  the  Twitted  States  cease  to  main- 
tain, operate,  and  protect  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  in- 
deed be  k  dead  dociunent,  as  was  re- 
cently and  so  brazenly  proclaimed  by 
Soviet  diplomats  on  Amrrtcan  soil  If 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  dead,  then  aeents 
of  revdutionary  communism  win  in- 
'evitably  Infiltrate  the  govnnments  and 
institutions  of  your  countries  and  take 
over,  however  much  you  struggle  to  re- 
main free. 

In  these  general  connections.  Mr. 
Speaker.  responsUiiUty  for  recent  diffi- 
culties at  Panama  cannot  be  disasso- 
ciated from  the  leading  personalities  in- 
vdved.  Our  Ambassador  to  Panama, 
Joseph  S.  Failand.  has  outlived  his  use- 
f  idness  and  should  be  removed  from  that 
key  post.  The  head  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Organization,  which  is  a  civil  agency  of 
our  Government,  is  an  active  career  of- 
ficer of  the  Army,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J. 
Fleming,  Jr.  In  addition  to  the  criti- 
cisms raised  by  me  in  my  address  of 
April  9  as  to  his  conduct,  the  explosive 
situation  in  the  CariU>ean  demands  that 
he  be  promptly  relieved  and  r^laoed  by 
a  civilian  of  business  experience  axxi  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  The  historic  rea- 
sons for  assigning  only  active  Army  engi- 
neers as  Governors  of  this  civil  agency 
has  long  since  passed  and  the  time  has 
come  to  complete  the  organizational 
modernization  of  the  Panama  Canal  that 
was  started  in  1956  yxndiet  President 
Tnunsui. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  <mly  one 
way  out  of  the  dangerous  situation  now 
forming  around  the  isthmus:  the  Con- 
gress must  act  to  save  the  Panama  Canal 
by  forthright  declarations  of  our  historic 
and  time-tested  isthmian  canal  poKcy  of 
exclusive  sovereign  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone  with  prompt  adoi>tion  of  House 
Concurrent  Resdution  105. 

The  dociunentation  on  which  my  re- 
marks are  primarily  based,  quoted  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  is  commended  for 
study  by  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  loyal  press,  as  an  illustration 
of  news  suppression  long  current  in  our 
country  about  the  explosive  Panama 
Canal  situation.  This  can  be  overcome 
only  by  an  aroused  American  peoide  who 
are  being  denied  information  of  vital  im- 
portance about  the  Panama  Canal. 
*'  The  documentation  follows: 
[From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  Apr.  23, 

loes] 

Republic     of     Pamama    Amt     Hich-Level 
Showdowx  Wtm  Umxtb)  Statbi — SoLn  and 

BTTSK    lllBmiO    TO0AT     ZN    WASRXirQTON — 

RAmcAi.  Acnoar  Ripobtbo  Undbi  Consid- 

KKATION    BT   CHZAKI;    Wo«X   OP   JoiNT    COM- 

MiasioN  Sca«B> 

Panama  Fdreign  Minister  OalUeo  Soils  and 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk  wUI  meet 
In  a  private  luncheon  In  Washington  today 
amid  Indications  that  this  country  Is  seek- 
ing a  showdown  at  the  hl^Mst  level  over  Its 
claims  for  revlslan  of  the  treaties  between  the 
two  counties. 

Soils  left  early  Monday  morning  for  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  understood  he  wm  reviev  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  proMeats  tf  a  po- 
litical nature  between  the  two  countrtea. 

He  will  be  followed  to  Wasblngton  later  this 
week  by  Engineer  David  Samudio,  nannlng 
Director  In  President  Chlarl's  oace,  who  wlU 


meet  with  offlkialB  of  the  ecanoaale  aectkni 
of  the  DeiMrtmant  vt  State.  Haia^irtte  wUl 
review  financial  quastkaw  stwwing  from. 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  In  Pana- 
manlan  territory. 

The  announcement  of  the  forthcoming 
Washington  mefitlngw  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Octavlo  Falvega  that  he 
wants  to  withdraw  from  Iflie  present  Joint 
Panama-TTnlted  States  Oomnfilwrion  because 
of  discontent  over  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Fabrega  and  Foreign  Minister  Soils  repre- 
sent Pananui  in  the  Coounlaslon  appointed 
last  Jane  by  Presidents  CSiiarl  and  Kennedy 
to  review  points  of  disss tisfaftlon  in  the  re- 
latlODB  between  the  two  coontriea.  The  UJB. 
xcpreaentattvea  are  UjS.  Unihssaxifir  Joaeph 
S.  Farland  and  Canal  Zooe  Ooveraor  Bobert 
J.  Fleming,  Jr.  Both  of  theai  are  In  Wa^- 
ington  JiDw. 

9sbi«0Baa4d  he  understands  ttiat  ftasldesit 
CMail  la  i^aimtng  to  take  radloal  action  la 
the  sltviatlOB  la  a  abort  time.  He  did  s»ot 
elaborate. 

Since  the  Mareb  maettng  of  the  Presidents 
€€  Vat  United  Statea.  Panama,  and  Central 
America.  In  San  Joae.  Costa  Bloa.  Pana- 
manian oOdals  have  been  Tcridng  diipleaaure 
over  tbe  stowness  of  the  dlaeuaslaDS  at  the 
Jotot  eommlssJnm 

Tbe  qiiastkm  was  raised  by  President 
Cblarl  In  his  private  meeting  wtth  Prealdent 
Kennedy  in  the  Cocta  Blea  oairital. 

Tbe  Issue  was  pressed  by  Planning  Di- 
rector Samudio  at  a  meeting  early  VbU  mtmXh. 
In  Managua.  Nicaragua,  with  DJ5.  AXnamnt 
for  Prngrwss  DlMctor  Teodoro  Moaoaao.  Be- 
ports  from  Om  Nicaraguan  capital  at  ttiat 
time  described  ttM  Samudlo-Moeeeao  dla- 
cuastans  aa  "tense." 

It  la  understood  that  at  tbe  Managua 
meeting  tbe  possibility  of  radical  action  by 
Panama  was  raised  for  the  first  thne. 

Now  comes  Dr.  Pabrega*8  statement,  car- 
ried in  yesterday's  edition  of  B  Panama 
America,  as  follows : 

"I  have  expressed  to  President  Chlari  my 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  Joint  Conomls- 
sion  which  Is  reviewing  relations  between 
Panama  and  the  Uiilted  States,  to  whlc3i 
X  was  appointed  by  the  Prealdent  last  Jtme. 

'^y  determlnatkm  to  resign  Is  due  to  my 
discontent  with  the  functioning  of  XtaX 
Commission.  I  am  satisfied  neither  wUb  tike 
results  of  the  Commission  nor  wtth  the  con- 
ditions under  ^rtUcih  It  has  been  operating. 

"The  fullness  of  the  understanding  be- 
tween the  Preaidents  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  notwithstanding,  the  Joint 
Oooimlsslon  has  not  been  f  unctl<mlng  as  a 
high  level  commission,  which  was  the  name 
appUed  to  it  by  President  Kennedy  when  he 
appointed  his  representatives. 

"I  have  not  found  in  the  Commission  a 
propitious  ^imate  for  the  oonalderatlaa  of 
fundamental  reforms  in  the  relations  arising 
from  the  treaties  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States.  I  have  found  only  a  dl^)o- 
sition  to  consider  questions  whi<%  are  merely 
accessory,  and  even  with  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter, the  procedure  is  so  slow  and  complex 
that  it  does  not  lead  to  expect  concrete  so- 
lutions in  a  foreseeable  future. 

"For  st»ne  time  I  have  been  expressing  to 
President  Cbiari  my  discontent  over  this  sit- 
us tlon,  telling  him  that  aoy  discontent  has 
been  increasing  to  the  point  that  I  conalder 
that  I  most  withdraw  from  tbe  Oommlsiton. 
President  Cbiari  has  asked  me  to  delay  this 
decision  for  acme  time  and  this  la  tbe 
reason  why  X  have  not  submitted  lormally 
my  resignation. 

"I  understand  that  President  Chlari, 
deeply  ooacemed  over  the  ertsting  sttaatlon, 
is  thinking  of  radical  action  on  It  in  a  short 
time." 

The  principal  agreeoaent  announoed  by 
the  Cnmrelsaioa  include  the  joint  <Uaplay 
at  tt»e  Panamanian  and  United  StKtes  flags 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  recognition  In  the 
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Panama  American,  Apr.  25,  1963] 
RCFUBUC  or  Panama  Acazx  to 
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Mvilster  Galileo  Soils,  who  re- 
om  Washington  early  today, 
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rith  the  President,  Soils  an- 
vjould  hold  a  press  conference 


) 

April  25.— The  United  SUtes 

Have  agreed  in  principle  to  dls- 

Commisslon  seeking  solutions 

disputes  over  the  Panama 


The  four-member  Commission  is  to  con- 
clude arrangements  on  matters  under  its 
consideration  and  then  dissolve  itself.  The 
group  is  expected  to  flnlsh  its  work  about 
June  1. 

This  agreement  to  dissolve  the  Commission 
was  reached  during  talks  here  between 
Panamanian  Foreign  Minister  Galileo  Soils 
and  high  State  Department  officials,  includ- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

The  Commission  was  created  by  President 
Kennedy  and  Panamanian  President  Roberto 
Chlarl  during  Chiari's  visit  here  in  June, 
196a.  On  the  commission  were  Soils,  Oc- 
tavio  Pabrega.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Panama 
Joseph  Farland,  and  Panama  Canal  Governor 
Robert  Fleming,  Jr. 

Soils  and  Farland  met  here  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister's  de- 
part\ire  for  Panama. 

U.S.  cdllclals  stressed  that  there  is  no  dis- 
pute Involved  in  the  decision  to  disband  the 
Commission.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Fabrega's  decision  to  resign  ^>eeded  a  deci- 
sion to  dissolve  the  group. 

These  officials  said  that  the  Commission 
would  be  able  to  conclude  new  agreements 
on  outstanding  problems  and  that  it  has 
carried. Q,ut  a  considerable  amount  of  work. 

Chlarl  and  Kennedy  had  Intended  to  have 
the  Commission  arrange  for  the  flying  of 
Panamanian  flags  on  the  zone,  which  was 
done,  and  to  solve  other  practical  problems 
brought  out  by  Chlarl. 

Among  the  issues  before  the  group  were 
equal  employment  opportunities  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  wage  matters,  social  security 
coverage  and  other  labor  questions. 

Also  discussed  at  the  time  was  Chiari's 
suggestion  that  Panama  should  have  access 
to  pier  facilities  and  Increased  participation 
by  Panamanian  private  enterprise  in  the 
market  offered  by  the  Canal  Zone. 

[From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  Apr.  26. 

1963] 
Repttbuc  of  Panama  Sets  July  Deadline  fob 

Canal    Zone    Accobds — Chiabi   Ready    To 

Dissolve  Commission 

Panama  has  decided  to  dissolve  the  Joint 
commission  reviewing  points  of  dissatisfac- 
tion in  its  relations  with  the  United  States 
by  mid- July  unless : 

1.  Pending  questions  have  been  settled  by 
then,  or 

2.  The^^commlssion  becomes  a  negotiating 
body  for  a  new  treaty. 

This  is  what  Foreign  Minister  Galileo  Soils 
in  effect  said  he  told  VS.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  at  their  meeting  Tuesday  in 
Washington. 

The  mid-July  deadline  will  mark  the  com- 
pletion of  1  year  of  discussions  by  the  Joint 
commission. 

Soils  said  yesterday  Rusk  bad  told  him 
that  immediate  attention  will  be  given  to 
pending  matters  with  a  view  to  providing  a 
solution  during  the  month  of  June.  The 
Foreign  Minister  reported  to  a  press  confer- 
ence yesterday  afternoon  12  hours  after  his 
return  from"  Washington. 

Because  of  the  obsolete  condition  of  the 
present  Panama  Canal,  the  Foreign  Minister 
said,  which  must  be  replaced  by  a  new 
waterway  by  1980,  the  United  States  will 
have  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  new 
treaty  in  2  years'  time  at  the  most.  He  said 
this  estimate  is  based  on  the  fact  that  such 
negotiations  would  take  from  2  to  3  years  to 
complete  and  that  actual  construction  would 
require  from  8  to  10  years. 

Any  new  treaty.  Soils  said,  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  Panama's  retaining  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Throughout  his  statement,  Soils  Insisted 
that  there  wbs  no  agreement  during  his  visit 
with  R\isk  for  dissolving  the  present  com- 
mission by  mutual  accord,  but  rather  the 
flat  statement  by  Panama — conveyed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State — that  it  will  close  the  com- 
mission if  by  mid-July  the  pending  issues 


are  not  settled.  SoUs  said  the  oommlsslon 
could  continue  functioning  beyond  July  if 
the  United  States  agreed  to  start  negotia- 
tions for  a  treaty  by  them. 

The  Joint  commission  was  appointed  by 
President  Chlarl  and  Kennedy  following  the 
f(xmer's  official  visit  in  Washington  in  June 
1962.  It  held  its  first  meeting  in  mid-July 
1962.  and  the  pending  Issues  were  explained 
by  Foreign  Minister  Soils. 

Display  of  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone;  Panama  asked  for  such  display 
in  civilian  installations,  military  posts  and 
ships  transiting  the  Panama  Canal.  Agree- 
ment has  been  reached  only  on  display  of 
the  flag  in  civilian  installations. 

Corridors  under  Panamanian  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sides:  Panama 
has  asked  for  corridors,  on  both  sides  so  that 
people  may  cross  from  one  side  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  other  without  leaving  Pana- 
manian Jurisdiction.  Pending  approval  by 
the  United  Statas  is  the  Pacific  Side  corridor 
which  would  extend  along  Fourth  of  July 
Avenue,  the  Balboa  Bridge  and  Thatcher 
Highway  to  Arraljan.  The  location  of  the 
Atlantic  Side  ccHTldor  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Labor  questions;  The  minimum  wage  in 
the  Canal  Zone  is  being  raised  to  70  centa 
an  hour  this  July  and  to  80  centa  an  hour 
next  July,  but  Panama  still  insista  that  it 
be  fixed  at  $1  per  hour.  This  is  not  the 
only  aspect,  however.  The  present  wage 
curve  In  the  Canal  Zone  develops  slowly  and 
suddenly  shoota  upward,  with  Panamanians 
at  the  low  end  and  North  Americans  at  the 
higher  end.  Panama  would  like  to  have  a 
straight  line  rather  than  a  curve. 

On  the  question  of  minimum  wage  raises, 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  has  been  an- 
noimcing  such  increases  as  a  unilateral  ac- 
tion, rather  than  as  a  Joint  agreement.  This 
leaves  the  door  open  for  futvire  removal  of 
such  raises. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  a  blnational  com- 
mission will  be  set  up  to  handle  labor 
confllcta  in  the  Canal  Zone  Involving  Pana- 
manians. The  commission  would  be  com- 
posed of  two  Panama  and  two  Canal  Zone 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
the  Governor,  respectively. 

One  of  the  first  proposals  made  by  the 
United  States  was  for  payroll  deductions  In 
the  Canal  Zone  for  Panama  Income  tax  from 
salaries  of  Panamanian  employees.  The  pro- 
cedure for  these  payroll  deductions  Is  prac- 
tically worked  out.  but  President  Chlarl  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  should  not  be  en- 
forced until  after  the  wage  raises  go  into 
effect.  Panama  is  pressing  for  the  80-cent 
wage  to  become  effective  prior  to  July  1964. 
so  that  the  $1  salary,  if  agreed  upon,  will 
start  in  mid- 1964. 

Panama  wante  the  security  classification 
eliminated  from  Canal  Zone  Jobs,  maintain- 
ing that  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  Panamanian  citizens  as  to  these 
jobs  if  they  meet  the  same  conditions  re- 
quired of  U.S.  citizens. 

Stamps;  The  United  States  has  accepted 
in  principle  the  use  of  Panamanian  stamps 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  Panama  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Taft  Convention,  under  which 
Panamanian  stamps  exclusively  were  used  In 
the  Canal  Zone  from  1904  to  1924,  should  be 
revived.  But  the  U.S.  proposals  involve  con- 
ditions which  are  onerous  and  which  leave 
the  door  open  for  the  use  of  U.S.  stamps. 
Panama  cannot  Jvistlfy  any  agreement  in  this 
connection  which  would  amount  to  less  than 
the  Taft  convention. 

Porta:  Panama  wanta  restitution  of  the 
porta  in  Panama  City  and  Colon,  which  were 
dismantled  at  the  time  that  Balboa  and 
Cristobal  were  established.  As  to  the  At- 
lantic side,  there  is  agreement  In  principle 
that — pending  an  agreement  to  change  the 
Canal  Zone  boundaries — piers  6  and  7  in 
Cristobal  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Colon 
Free  Zone  along  with  the  France  Field  reser- 
vation, on  the  other  side  of  Folks  River  Bay, 
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to  help  the  expansion  of  the  Ftee  Zone  and 
the  city  of  Colon,  now  hemmed  In. 

Elimination  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  in  the  Canal  Zone:  Tills  Is  a  del- 
icate and  difficult  Issue.  Inasmuch  as  there 
are  conflicting  opinions  in  Panama.  The 
maximum  aspiration  of  Panama  would  be 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
quit  being  a  merchant  and  that  all  commer- 
cial activities  be  In  private  hands  under  Pan- 
amanian law.  This  maximum  aspiration 
would  be  included  in  a  new  treaty,  since 
Panama  would  retain  Jurisdiction  over  all 
ita  territory  and  consequently  there  would 
be  no  commissaries. 

There  has  been  a  Panamanian  proposal — 
still  unanswered — that  all  goods  sold  in  the 
Canal  Zone  be  purchased  through  Panama. 

As  to  Industrial  activities,  the  United 
States  has  withdrawn  fnnn  some  but  retains 
others.  Panama  feels  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  cease  being 
baker,  dairyman,  ete.,  and  argues  that  while 
the  basis  of  North  American  economy  is  free 
enterprise,  there  is  no  free  enterprise  in  the 
Canal  Zone  where  everything  is  state 
(^>erated. 

Spanish  language;  Not  yet  f<xinally  pro- 
posed, but  already  indicated  is  Panama's 
demand  that  Spanish  be  recognized,  along 
with  English,  as  an  official  language  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Lands;  There 'are  large  tracta  of  land  in  the 
Canal  Zone  which  are  not  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Panama 
has  asked  for  the  return  of  these  unused 
lands  which  are  suitable  for  farming  and 
cattle  projecta  and  are  advantageously  sit- 
uated to  the  country's  principal  marketa. 

Water;  This  question  came  up  diirlng  the 
Solis-Rusk  meeting  in  Washington.  Rusk 
Inquired  what  the  problem  was  about  and 
Soils  replied;  "It's  our  water  and  you  take  it 
and  sell  it  to  us."  (The  reference  was  to  the 
fact  that  the  water  sold  to  Panama  by  the 
Canal  Zone  comes  from  the  Chagres  River.) 

At  the  start  of  the  press  conference.  For- 
eign  Minister  Soils  gave   this  background; 

When  President  Chlarl  visited  the  White 
Ho\i8e  in  June  1962,  a  Joint  commission  was 
created  which  President  Kennedy  himself 
termed  a  "high  level"  commission.  The  com- 
mission began  ita  review  of  treaty  matters 
in  mid-July  1962.  At  the  time  that  the  com- 
mission was  created,  no  limitation  was  placed 
on  what  could  be  discussed  and  Panama 
was  left  free  to  submit  any  point  whatever 
of  dissatisfaction  in  ita  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Hardly  had  the  Commission  begun  to  work 
than  a  situation  arose  which  had  not  been 
entirely  foreseen;  That  the  U.S.  Government 
was  not  ready  to  discuss  terms  for  an  entirely 
new  treaty.  The  U.S.  position  was  that  the 
studies  for  a  sea-level  canal  were  not  yet 
complete. 

It  was  agreed  then  that  in  order  not  to 
delay  consideration  of  polnta  arising  from 
existing  treaties,  thie  Commission  would  take 
up  such  questions  which  could  be  settled 
directly  by  U.S.  Presidential  action  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Congress. 

Panama  filed  ita  claims.  The  discussions 
developed  slowly  becaiise,  on  the  U.S.  side, 
the  Commission  was  not  the  "high  level" 
body  that  President  Kenedy  had  named,  for 
neither  UjS.  Ambassador  Joseph  S.  Farland 
nor  Canal  Zone  Governor  Robert  J.  Fleming, 
Jr.,  (the  two  UjS.  Commissioners)  had  been 
authorized  to  reach  conclusions,  but  had  to 
refer  every  detail^^ven  of  language— to  the 
Department  of  State. 

President  Chlarl  felt  that  the  first  phase 
of  the  Commission's  work — settlement  of  the 
problems  which  could  be  solved  by  Presiden- 
tial action — should  be  completed  by  now.  So 
Foreign  Minister  Soils  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  tell  the  Secretary  of  State  that  Presi- 
dent Chlarl  feels  that  he  cannot  ooDtlnue 
with  the  Commission  after  1  whole  year  had 


been  devoted  to  queeUoos  of  small  in^xn-- 
tance. 

President  Chlarl  has  decided  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  h»ve  all  pending  issues 
cleared  before  the  Commission  conpletes  1 
year  of  discussions,  but  if  this  effort  proves 
unsuccessful  he  has  decided  to  close  the 
Commission  and  then  repent  to  the  people  of 
Panama  on  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

Rusk  also  was  told  in  President  Chiari's 
behalf  that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  1 
year  was  more  than  sufficient  to  clear  up 
matters  of  lesser  importance  (than  a  new 
treaty),  the  political  campaign  was  under- 
way in  Panama  and  these  matters  shoxUd  be 
out  of  the  way  by  the  time  the  campaign  got 
in  full  swing. 

Riuk  replied,  according  to  Soils,  that  he 
understood  President  Chiari's  position  and 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  solve  the 
pending  matters. 

Thus,  Soils  explained,  the  commission 
should  complete  Ita  work  by  mid-July,  when 
the  1-year  deadline  specified  by  Presi- 
dent Chlarl  expires. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  Soils  said  he 
left  a  memorandum  for  Rusk  outlining  the 
pending  questions  and  the  memorandum  was 
personally  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
yesterday  by  the  Panamanian  Ambassador  in 
Washington. 

On  the  question  of  a  new  treaty,  Soils  said 
Panama  is  not  pressing  for  it  now  because 
the  determination  if  a  sea  level  canal  will  be 
built  will  have  much  to  do  vilth  the  type 
of  treaty  that  is  negotiated.  But  Panama 
does  feel,  he  added,  that  if  the  commission's 
work  is  completed  during  June,  it  will  be 
time  then  to  make  definite  pronouncementa 
with  respect  to  the  new  treaty. 

"I  have  always  felt."  Soils  declared,  "that 
our  relations  with  the  United  States  can  be 
resolved  only  by  one  means — that  of  negotia- 
tion. And  negotiation  requires  skill  and  tact. 
Many  times,  preclpltude  spoils  the  skill  in 
handling  negotiations  •  •  •.  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  get  to  the  end  slowly,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  rush  through  and  be  left  at  the 
half-way  point." 

He  said  that  prior  to  the  National  As- 
sembly's sessions  in  October  President  Chlarl 
may  be  able  to  tell  the  country  Panama's 
exact  position  with  respect  to  a  new  treaty 
with  the  United  States  and  do  it  so  clearly 
aoid  completely  that  no  succeeding  adminis- 
tration will  deviate  from  that  line. 

Soils  declared  that  he  told  Rusk  that  time 
is  past  in  Panama  when  treaties  can  be 
signed  behind  the  people's  back,  as  was  done 
in  1903,  and  that  no  administration  would 
run  the  risk  of  negotiating  a  treaty  which 
would  be  rejected  as  happened  in  1926  and 
1947. 

Asked  if  Panama  had  fixed  a  deadline  for 
the  start  of  treaty  negotiations,  Soils  re- 
plied that  a  country  which  proixMSd  nego- 
tiations was  in  no  position  to  set  deadlines. 
But  in  this  case,  he  pointed  out,  circum- 
stances favor  Panama.  The  present  water- 
way is  regarded  as  obsolete  and  must  be 
replaced  by  1980.  If  construction  of  a  new 
caiial  will  take  from  8  to  10  years  and  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  treaty  will  require  from  2 
to  3  years,  this  means  that  the  United  States 
will  be  required  to  enter  into  new  negotia- 
tions at  the  most  in  2  years'  time. 

Asked  about  Washington  reports  that  he 
and  Rusk  had  agreed  to  dissolve  the  commis- 
sion by  June  1,  Soils  denied  this.  He  re- 
peated that  the  situation  is  that  unless  the 
commission  completes  its  work  during  the 
month  of  June  cnr  it  is  transformed  into  a 
treaty  negotiating  body,  then  Panama  will 
proceed  to  dissolve  It. 

A  newsman  asked  if  Soils  felt  that  the 
commission  would  be  able  to  settle  all  pend- 
ing Issues  by  the  end  of  Jime  taking  into 
aooount  that  In  9  months'  time  it  had  ae- 
oompUshed  UtUe.  He  repUed  that  if  the 
UJB.  commissioners  show  a  willingness  to 


work  to  that  end,  there  will  be  time  to  find 
solutions. 

The  Foreign  Minister  said  that  at  Presi- 
dent Chiari's  expressed  request  he  had  told 
Secretary  Rusk  that  if  the  United  SUtes 
is  ».>iir»irtwg  of  a  new  treaty  for  a  new  canal, 
it  should  propitiate  a  favorable  climate  by: 

( 1 )  quickly  solving  all  pending  problems  and 

(2)  providing  really  effective   aid   for  the 
country's  economic  development. 

A  newsman  pointed  out,  in  connection 
with  aid,  that  perhaps  that  help  has  not 
been  forthcoming  becaiise  the  United  States 
feels  that  any  assistance  provided  Panama 
would  only  serve  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer.  Soils  replied  that  there 
were  two  distinct  types  of  aid  as  far  as 
Panama  Is  concerned;  One.  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  help  which  would  be  furnished  on 
the  same  basis  as  it  is  provided  to  all  other 
Latin  American  countries;  the  other,  the 
aid  Panama  demands  because  it  Is  not  re- 
ceiving adequate  benefita  from  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  in  ita  territory.  What- 
ever the  type,  however.  Soils  concluded.  It 
shoxild  be  utilized  for  the  needy  classes,  and 
not  for  the  well-to-do  who  are  capable  of 
looking  out  for  themselves  and  required  no 
protection  from  the  state. 

[From  the  Panama  American,  Apr.  26,  1963) 

Flag  on  Militaby  Posts,  Ships,  Bbidge  Con- 

TBOL  Aims  or  Republic  or  Panama 

The  Chlarl  administration  wanto  to  see 
the  Panama  flag  fiying  on  all  UjS.  military 
installations  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  on  all 
ships  going  through  the  Panama  Canal,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Foreign  Minister  Galileo  Soils  said  yes- 
terday that  Panama  hopes  for  an  agreement 
on  this  and  other  issues  p>ending  since  last 
July  will  be  reached  by  next  Jime. 

Another  issue  on  which  Panama  hopes  for 
early  approval  is  that  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Thateher  Ferry  Bridge  and  the  highway 
through  the  Canal  Zone  to  Arraljan  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  canal? 

Agreement  and  subsequent  approval  of 
these  measures  by  the  UJS.  State  Depart- 
ment will  depend  upon  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  high  level  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  Chlarl  and 
President  Kennedy  a  year  ago  this  month. 

Soils  said  the  commission  which  has  been 
meeting  periodloally  since  last  July  has  only 
been  able  to  get  approval  for  only  two  oi  the 
several  issues  presented  by  Panama. 

Q6i\B  said  the  commission— comprised  of 
Canal  Zone  Gov.  Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  UJS. 
Ambassador  Joseph  8.  Farland,  Dr.  Octavlo 
Pabrega,  and  Soils — did  not  have  full  au- 
thority and  had  to  get  approval  from  the 
State  Department  to  change  even  a  comma 
in  a  press  communique  or  agreement. 

Soils  made  these  disclosures  at  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday  afternoon.  He  had  ar- 
rived early  yesterday  morning  from  Wash- 
ington, where  he  met  with  UjB.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  R\isk  and  other  State  Depart- 
ment officials. 

Before  calling  the  press  conference  at  noon 
yesterday.  Soils  met  privately  with  Chlarl 
'in  a  meeting  that  It^sted  some  2  hours. 

Soils  said  the  only  two  issues  which  had 
been  solved  by  the  commission  were  the  fly- 
ing of  the  Panama  flag  at  dvil  installations 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  matter  of  exe- 
quaturs for  foreign  consuls. 

Questioned  about  the  remarks  attributed 
to  Fleming  during  the  hearing  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
Soils  indicated  that  he  did  not  feel  there 
was  any  evil  Intent  in  Fleming's  statement 
and  added  that  he  preferred  to  await  an  of- 
fldal  report  on  the  hearing  before  making 
any  Judgment. 

neming  was  quoted  as  saying  that  Chlarl 
had  welched  on  his  promise  to  pay  Panama's 
water  bills  promptly  and  that  It  would  be 
"dubious"  if  Panama  would  be  prompt  on 
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[From  tbe  Panama  Star  and  Herald, 

Apr.  30,  1963] 

RxptrsLic   or  Pawama   ICtanoif   Lxavxs   roa 

WasHuroTOiv  Talks;   Wnx  Dibcttss  Com- 

FBif  SATioivs  Pnnnira  Tkxatt 

A  Panamanian  mission  leaves  early  today 
for  Washington,  D.C.,  to  discuss  interim 
compensations  for  Panama  for  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  pending  a  review  of 
existing  treaties. 

Planning  Director  David  Samudlo  and 
Prof.  Ruben  D.  Carlos,  Jr.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Panama,  compose  the  mission. 
They  will  be  Joined  In  Washington  by  Pana- 
manian Ambassador  Augvisto  G.  Arango. 

Official  sources  have  indicated  that  Pan- 
ama is  asking  for  »10  million  a  year  during 
6  years,  which  Is  the  time  that  Panamanian 
officials  estimate  will  elapse  before  a  new 
Panama  Canal  treaty  is  negotiated. 

President  Roberto  P.  Chlarl  Is  understood 
to  have  outlined  the  proposal  to  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  Presidents'  Confer- 
ence in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  last  March. 

Panama's  official  position  Is  that  construc- 
tion of  a  new  canal  will  require  a  new 
treaty.  The  estimate  that  about  5  years 
win  elapse  before  this  occurs  Is  based  on  the 
generally  accepted  prospect  that  by  1970  the 
United  States  must  have  made  the  decision 
for  replacement  of  the  present  waterway. 
Panamanian  officials  figure  that  actual 
treaty  negotiations  would  take  about  3  years 
and  that  in  order  to  meet  the  1970  deadline 
the  United  States  would  have  to  undertake 
negotiations  in  approximately  2  years'  time. 

The  Interim  compensation,  in  Panama's 
view,  would  cover  the  fair  benefits  this  coun- 
try claims  it  is  not  receiving  now  under  the 
present  Canal  treaties.  They  would  be  sep- 
arate from  any  Alliance  for  Progress  finan- 
cial assistance. 

The  Panamanian  mission  is  expected  to 
start  dlscvissions  vrtth  U.S.  officials  In  Wash- 
ington late  this  week.  The  proposed  com- 
pensations would  be  Invested,  according  to 
official  sources,  in  highway  construction  and 
electrification  of  rural  areas  principally. 

(From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  Apr.  30, 

1963] 
Sous  Bats  "Things  Ne\'bi  Looked  Bettek' 
roR  Panama 

Foreign  Minister  Galileo  Soils  said  yes- 
terday "things  never  looked  better  for  us" 
in  the  matter  of  a  review  of  treaty  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States. 

He  made  the  statement  while  answering 
questions  on  whether  his  recent  announce- 
ment that  Panama  jwropoeed  to  dissolve  the 
cturent  Joint  Panama-United  SUtes  com- 
mission by  mid-July  indicated  a  collapse 
of  negotiations  with  Washington. 

The  Foreign  Minister  said  that  was  not 
the  case. 

"Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  discussions 
in  the  2  coming  months,"  he  declared,  "either 
of  the  parties  may  undertake  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty, 
whether  within  the  present  Commission  on 
Itself  raised  to  the  status  of  plenipotentia- 
ries, whether  within; a  new  specially  ap- 
pointed commission,  or  whether  by  direct 
government- to-govemment  approach. 

"I  believe,  sincerely,  that  the  situation  is 
not  despairing  for  Panama,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, nevo:  have  things  looked  better  for 
us. 

"It  is  not  that  I  believe  that  o\ir  Foreign 
Ministry  is  doing  anjrthlng  out  of  this  world. 
It  is  simply  that  times  have  changed  in  in- 
temaOonal  relations  in  favor  of  right  and 
Justice  for  the  small  nations.  Including  Pan- 


At  a  press  conference  last  week.  Minister 
PVgt^  said  Panama  proposed  to  dlaeoive  the 
pcesent  Joint  CoaomisBlon  by  mid-July  unless 
(1)  pending  Issues  were  settled  by  then,  or 
(3)  the  CoBimlBSlDn  became  a  treaty  negoU- 


Kting  body.  Asked  to  clarify  conflicting  In- 
terpretatUms  of  his  statement.  Minister  Soils 
said: 

"In  practice,  the  work  of  the  preeent  Com- 
mission was  divided  into  two  phases,  not 
foreseen  Initially:  One.  finding  a  solution 
to  Panama's  points  of  dissatisfaction  which 
could  be  solved  without  entering  into  an 
examination  of  the  basic  issues  of  the  exist- 
ing treaties;  and  two,  the  basic  issues  which 
can  be  solved  only  through  a  new  treaty 
that  would  replace  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. 

"I  went  to  Washington."  Soils  added,  "with 
Instructions  from  President  Chlarl  to  in- 
form Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  that 
the  Government  of  Panama  felt  that  the 
work  corresponding  to  the  first  phase  should 
be  concluded  before  the  Commission  com- 
pleted 1  year  since  its  installation  and  that 
to  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  solve  thoee  questions  still  pending 
before  the  Commission  for  which  a  quick  so- 
lution can  be  found. 

"I  must  say  that  I  found  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  Panama's  position  and  that  he  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  acquiescence  that  all  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  solve  the  Issues  still 
pending  In  the  Ccmunission." 

Soils  pointed  out  that  the  Commission 
will  complete  1  year  July  12;  hence,  Panama 
proposes  to  dissolve  it  around  that  date, 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  discus- 
sions during  May  and  June. 

But.  he  explained,  after  the  Commission 
suspends  discussions  in  mid-July,  the  second 
phase — negotiations  for  a  new  treaty — can 
be  opened  by  either  country.  When  that  is 
done,  he  added,  the  negotiations  can  be 
carried  on  through  the  present  Commission, 
if  the  Governments  so  desire,  or  through  a 
new  commission,  or  through  direct  exchanges 
between  the  Governments. 

[Prom    the   New   York    (N.Y.)    Dally   News, 
Apr.  27.  1963] 

Panama  Phxsses  Us 
Panama,  April  26. — Panama  has  given  the 
United  States  until  mid-July  to  settle  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries  or  open 
negotiations  for  a  new  Canal  treaty.  Foreign 
Minister  Galileo  Soils,  who  has  Just  retxuned 
from  Washington,  said  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  assiued  him  the  United  States  will  try 
to  solve  pending  matters  during  June.  Pan- 
ama demands  a  number  of  rights  in  the 
United  States-controlled  Canal  Zone  and 
seeks  more  economic  aid. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  (D.C.), 

Apr.  26. 1903] 
Panama  Sbts  Dkadunb  poi  Accokd  on  Canal 

Panama,  April  26. — ^Panama  has  given  the 
United  States  until  mid -July  to  settle  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries  or  open 
negotiations  for  a  new  canal  treaty. 

Otherwise,  Foreign  Minister  Galileo  Soils 
told  a  news  conference  yesterday,  Panama 
will  quit  the  Joint  commission  set  up  nearly 
a  year  ago  to  work  out  agreements  on  dis- 
putes. 

Mr.  Soils,  who  had  Just  retiu-ned  from 
Washington,  said  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
assured  him  the  United  States  will  try  to 
solve  pending  matters  during  June.  Panama 
demands  a  number  of  rights  In  the  UB.- 
controlled  Canal  Zone  and  seeks  economic 
development  aid  apart  from  what  it  is 
getting  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening  inde- 
pendent. May  7.  1963] 
Equal  Pat  fvs  Panama  Canal  Emplotsss 

OS  XLsa 
Panama  Citt,  Panama. — ^Panama  is  getting 
impatient  at  UJ3.  failure  to  reeolve  long- 
standing  problems   involving   the   Panama 
CaxuU. 
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Foreign  Minister  Galileo  Soils  has  set  a 
mid-July  deadline  for  satisfactory  conclusion 
of  talks  between  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
amanian Government  negotiators  here. 

If,  by  then,  such  matters  as  the  salary  dis- 
crimination against  Panamanian  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Government-run  Panama  Canal 
Co.  have  not  been  solved,  Panama  Is  going  to 
Insist  on  a  complete  revision  of  the  treaties 
between  the  two  countries. 

Authoritative  soiu-ces  here  say  that  Soils' 
warning  does  not  mean  that  Panama  is  going 
to  seize  the  60-mile-long  interocean  water- 
way, like  Nasser  did  the  Suez  Canal. 

But  it  could  mean  that  steadily  improving 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama of  the  last  2^4  years  will  take  a  turn 
for  the  worse. 

The  question  of  payment  of  U.S.  citizens 
employed  by  the  Canal  Company  on  the  "gold 
standard"  and  of  Panamanian  citizens,  doing 
the  same  type  of  work,  on  the  "silver  stand- 
ard" is  one  that  has  plagued  the  two  coun- 
tries for  years. 

"No  issue  has  aroused  more  bitterness 
in  Panama,"  a  U.S.  report  on  U.S.  relatioxis 
with  Panama  stated  in  August.  1960.  Tht 
problem  dates  back  more  than  half  a  centtiry, 
to  the  period  when  the  canal  was  being  dug. 

During  the  construction  period,  there  were 
separate  housing  areas,  schools  and  commis- 
saries in  the  Canal  Zone  to  cater  to  the 
Americans  working  there  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  Panamanians  and  Negroes  on  the 
other. 

It  was  not  until  1936  that  the  United  States 
agreed  in  a  treaty  then  "to  assiu«  to  Pana- 
manian citizens  employed  by  the  canal  or 
the  railroad  equality  of  treatment  with  em- 
ployees who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

In  1948,  officially,  the  gold  and  silver  stand- 
ards were  dropped.  But  the  canal  company 
began  paying  at  the  "UJB.  rate"  and  the 
"local  rate."  While,  in  theory  non-UJS. 
citizens  were  eligible,  for  VS.  rate  Jobs,  actu- 
ally only  4  percent  of  the  positions  were 
filled  by  Panamanians. 

In  1953,  in  1955,  in  1958,  in  1960.  and  again 
last  year,  U.S.  spokesmen  have  pledged,  in 
the  words  of  the  communique  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  last  stmuner's  talks  between 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Chlarl,  "to  solve 
such  labor  questions  in  the  Canal  Zone  as 
equal  employment  opportunities,  wage  mat- 
ters and  social  secxu-ity  coverage." 

Those  were  among  the  problems  luider- 
taken  by  the  Joint  Panama-U.S.  committee 
of  Presidential  representatives  set  up  last 
year.  t 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  popular  here  in 
Panama  to  blame  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  who  is  also  the  president  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  for  the  situation. 

Now.  however,  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Flem- 
ing, Jr.,^ho  holds  the  two  poets,  has  spoken 
out  in  favor  of  the  "slaughter  (of)  some 
sacred  cows,"  Including  discrimination  In 
salaries  between  U.S.  citizens  and  Panama- 
nians working  on  the  canal. 

Fleming  has  publicly  voiced  his  objection 
to  the  "belief  that  any  accommodation  with 
Panama  is  a  'sell-out'  of  VS.  Interests." 

He  protests  that  "legalistic  adherence  to 
60-year-old  treaties,"  such  as  that  between 
United  States  and  Panama  which  covered 
the  construction  of  the  vital  Panama  Canal, 
Is  unwise. 

Fleming's  statement,  made  priw  to  an- 
nouncement of  Panama's  mid-July  deadline. 
Indicate  UB.  Government  representatives, 
on  the  spot,  here  in  Panama,  are  aware  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation. 

[From   the    Christian   Science    Monitor, 

May  20,  1963] 

U.S.  Pact  Seen  Panama  Aim 

(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner) 

Panama  Citt. — ^Panama  has  thrown  down 

the  gaimUet  to  the  United  Stetes.   It  has  set 


a  time  limit  in  July  for  the  United  States  to 
make  certain  concessions. 

The  question  here  is  whether  the  United 
States  vrill  fight  the  demands  or  concede. 
Vat  the  United  States  to  Ignore  the  veiled 
threat  of  President  Chlarl  to  bring  the  people 
Into  the  streets  would  be  naive. 

After  his  return  from  Washington  recently. 
Foreign  Minister  Galileo  Soils  reported  to  the 
press  on  his  conversation  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  Soils  said  President  Chlarl  sent  him 
to  Washington  to  exprcES  discontent  with 
the  "high  level  Commission"  appointed  last 
July  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Chlarl  to 
iron  out  differences  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  Foreign 
Minister  Soils,  former  Foreign  Minister  Oc- 
tavio  Fabrega,  U.S.  Ambassador  Joseph  Far- 
land,  and  Canal  Zone  Gov.  Robert  J.  Fleming, 
Jr. 

GROUND   RXTLXS   SET 

According  to  the  ground  rules  announced, 
these  high  level  representatives  were  to  re- 
solve problems  existing  between  the  two  na- 
tions within  the  framework  of  existing 
treaties.  These  problems  were  expected  to 
be  settled  on  the  local  level. 

At  the  outset  the  Panama  press  incorrectly 
described  the  commission  as  "treaty  negotia- 
tors," which  they  wen  not.  Local  Jotir- 
nallste  vied  in  enumerating  Panamanian 
aspirations  to  be  consummated  In  these 
"negotiations." 

Foreign  Minister  Soils  reported  the  items 
presented  by  the  Panamanian  representatives 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  totally  accepted 
by  the  United  States.  He  stressed  the  de- 
mand to  fly  the  Panamanian  flag  on  UJ3. 
military  reservations  In  the  Canal  Zone  and 
on  ships  transiting  the  Panama  Canal.  He 
mentioned  use  of  Panama  stamps  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

OBJECTIVES    HINTED 

These  are  seen  as  patriotic  symbols  to  win 
backing  from  the  people  of  Panama.  It  is 
said  the  real  objectives  of  the  discussions 
are  economic  ones  Intended  to  benefit  the 
ruling  merchant  class  and  the  monopolistic 
industries  owned  by  members  of  the  oligar- 
chy. 

Among  these  points  would  be  elimination 
of  commercial  and  industrial  activities  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  operated  almost  excltisively  by 
the  U.S.  Government;  transfer  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama;  and  a 
minimiun  wage  in  the  Canal  Zone  of  $1  an 
hour. 

Panama  has  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents, 
paid  by  some  concerns  in  the  capitcd  city,  and 
26  cents  generally  throughout  the  country, 
but  the  Panama  Government  does  not  pay 
even  the  minimiun  wages.  It  is  reliably  re- 
ported that  owners  of  vast  farms  and  ranches 
in  the  interior  of  Panama,  such  as  the  Chlarl 
sugar  Interests,  pay  less  than  a  dollar  a  day 
to  employees. 

MANACKD    NEWS 

The  people  of  Panama  are  beginning  to 
question  the  actions  of  their  rulers,  but  It  is 
hard  for  them  to  get  the  facts  because  of 
the  misleading  propaganda  and  information 
soiut^ee  which  are  almost  100  percent  con- 
trolled. 

Six  or  seven  individuals,  through  absolute 
control  of  Panama's  press  and  radio,  deter- 
mine what  the  people  read  and  hear.  These 
few  Individuals  have  the  ability  to  turn  the 
public  passion  on  ot  off.  They  did  it  in  the 
deliberately  directed  riots  against  the  Canal 
Zone  in  November  1959. 

Some  observers  here  see  Mr.  Soils'  remarks 
about  reporting  to  the  people  as  an  insinu- 
ation of  a  similar  mob  action. 

A  sign  of  things  to  come  was  seen  when 
a  newsman  at  the  Foreign  Minister's  press 
conference  asked  if  assistance  txova.  the 
United  States  would  make  the  "rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer."  Grassroots  contempla- 
tion of  this  is  growing,  and  the  increasing 


discontent  al  the  poat,  both  employed  and 
unemi^oyed,  may  erupt  spontaneously,  even 
though  there  is  no  capable  leadership. 

ECONOMIC   CAINS 

The  Foreign  Minister  announced  that 
Panama  will  be  completely  satisfied  if  the 
foiu-man  commission  becomes  a  negotiating 
body  for  a  new  treaty.  A  new  treaty,  with 
enormotis  economic  advantages  for  Panama, 
is  the  real  target  of  the  demands,  a  Govern- 
ment official  disclosed. 

The  United  States  is  unlikely  to  agree  to 
a  new  treaty  xmtil  a  decision  has  been  reached 
about  constructing  a  new  sea-level  canal  at 
Panama,  utilizing  nuclear  excavation  meth- 
ods to  gain  speed  and  effect  substantial 
savings. 

Informed  sources  say  it  may  be  2  or  3 
years  before  the  United  States  makes  a  de- 
cision on  this  matter.  Panama  wants  treaty 
negotiations  to  start  as  soon  as  possible. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  every  possible  con- 
cession will  be  wrung  from  the  United  States 
according  to  reliable  local  sources. 

[From  the  UB.  News  &  World  Report, 
May  13,  1963] 

The  Monxoe  Doctrine:  Dead  or  Alive? 

The  official  Soviet  view  is  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  "lead."  But  a  group  of  Soviet 
Embassy  staff  members  who  visited  the 
James  Monroe  Memorial  in  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  April  30,  got  an  argument  on  that  score 
from  an  expert — Laurence  Gouveme\ir  Hoes. 

Mr.  Hoes  is  president  of  the  memorial 
foimdation,  and  a  great-great-grandson  of 
President  Monroe.  He  also  is  the  author  of 
articles  and  a  frequent  lecturer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — a  warning  to 
European  powers  against  encroachments  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  voiced  by  the  fifth 
President  in  1823. 

Mr.  Hoes  presented  Igor  K.  Kolosovsky,  a 
counselor  at  the  Soviet  Embassy,  with  a 
copy  of  his  ancestor's  message  and  asked  the 
diplomat  to  send  it  to  "Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
tell  him  the  document  is  very  alive." 

The  gesture  touched  off  a  spirited  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Kolosovsky  said  "the  document  is 
completely  dead."   Others  took  up  the  chant. 

"It  got  you  out  of  Cuba,"  Mr.  Hoes  said, 
referring  to  the  removal  of  Soviet  missiles 
and  bombers  from  Cuba  last  autumn.  And 
he  offered  to  bet  "well  get  you  Russians 
completely  out  of  Cuba." 

The  visitors  declined  the  bet  but  protested 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  "an  imperial- 
istic dociunent  designed  to  keep  Latin 
America  imder  UB.  control." 

Mr.  Hoes  replied  that  Russian  diplomats 
and  trade  officials  have  greater  freedom  "to 
trade,  barter,  and  sell"  in  LaUn  America  than 
Americans  are  given  in  Iron  Cxulain  coun- 
tries. 

"That  took  some  of  them  aback,"  Mr.  Hoes 
reported  later.  He  also  recounted  this  ex- 
change during  the  argument: 

"I  dont  think,"  Jp'.  Hoes  said,  "that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  start  firing  his  missiles 
over  anything  that  might  befall  Castro  and 
Cuba." 

"I  dont  think  so  either,"  replied  one  So- 
viet f\inctionary. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman srield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio,  who,  I  assure 
you.  knows  this  subject  well  and  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  followed  the  lead- 
ership of  my  friend  tmm  Pennsylvania 
who  really  icnows  this  problem,  for 
many  years,  and  I  agree  with  him  in 
what  he  has  to  say  now  and  what  he 
has  said  in  the  past.  I  wonder,  however, 
if  perhaps  the  gentleman  might  agree 
with  me  to  one  exception  in  what  he  has 
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the  Goremor  o 
one.  Joe  Pottar. 
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jurt  aakL    Fnn  my  experience  In  the 
Canal  Zone  It  aqemed  to  me  that  when 
the  Canal  Zone  was 
that  a  good  Job  was 


done.    I  rememl  er  how  he  need  his  ef- 


forts to  stop  nU<  I  upon  the  Canal  2Sone, 
nd  Ithisk  be  d  d  a  good  Job. 

rhere  is  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  yghit  the  gentleman  from 
GtiLo  says  is  con  ect.    But  Oen.  Joe  Pot- 
kind  of  not  only  two- 
starred  but  two-1  Isted  general  who  could 
be  einialled  in  w  lat  he  was  trying  to  do 
.and  did  do  onl;^  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Dhlo.    Joe  Potter  was  a 
great  guy.  and  a  great  general,  and  did 
^  a  great  Job.   Bui  he  was  an  exception  to 
J  the  role,  bdieve  me. 

Mr.  BOW.  Bi  it  I  wanted  that  excep- 
tion noted.  I  wf  nt  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  Joe  P(  iXer  is  now  retired  and 
a  civilian.  If  I  \  rere  picking  an  Ambas- 
sador to  Panamik  or  a  new  Oovemor. 
and  could  appoii  it  a  civilian  or  a  retired 
officer.  Joe  Potti  r  is  the  type  of  person 
I  wmilid  want  to  i  ee  in  that  position. 

Ifir.  FLOOD.  :  would  take  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [  llr.  Bow]  first  and  then 
Joe  Potter.  And  then  I  think  everything 
woukl  be  fine.  :  would  like  to  see  the 
gentleman  from  }hio  as  the  Ambassador 
and  Joe  Potter  i  s  the  Governor.  Then 
for  the  first  timi  \  in  50  years  the  people 
of  the  United  Sljates  could  go  to  bed  at 
night  secure  in  iie  knowledge  that  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Uhited  States  ^ould  be  preserved.  As 
of  now  there  is  n  9  feeling  of  certainty  or 
security  whatsm  ver.  The  sooner  these 
two  characters  ^  rho  are  representing  us 
there  as  Ambass  &dor  and  Governor  and 
on  this  Commision  are  removed  the 
hi4)pier  and  beti  er  off  the  United  States 
will  be  inPanami. 

lAr.  BVIN&  )Sx.  Speaker,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  TLOOD.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  serve  on  t  le  Public  Works  Appro- 
prii^ions  Subcor  imittee.  We  had  Gen- 
eral Iteming  bef  ( »re  us  this  year. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Oh,  you  did? 

Mr.  BVINS.  He  tells  us  that  the 
United  States  hks  yldded  in  its  policy 
and  now  the  Panamanian  flag  is  being 
flown  with  the  A  aerlcan  flag  at  14  points 
in  the  Panama  C  maL 

Mr.  FLOOD.  koA  if  it  were  up  to  this 
fellow  it  would  be  flown  all  over  the 
Paaama  Canal  a  od  the  Canal  Zone;  be- 
cause this  is  R^bat  happened.  This 
.  House  on  a  rol  call  vote  of  381  to  12 
adopted  a  resolu  Ion  declaring  that  it  was 
the  wUl  of  the  f  ouse  that  the  flag  of 
Panama  be  not  flown  any  place  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Aid.  a  week  after  that 
was  passed  I  too  :  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  said  to  the  I  ouse — we  were  about  to 
adjouni  and  yoi  will  recall  I  said  that 
within  30  days  liter  we  adjourned,  the 
President  of  th>  United  States  would 
issue  an  Ezeeutl'  e  order  authorizing  the 
flying  of  the  flkg  of  Panama  on  the 
imnrrrigTi  territo  t  of  the  United  States. 
And  within  30  d  sys  after  we  adjourned 
President  Etsenlower  issued  an  Execu- 
tive (wder;  and  i  \am  the  present  suimin- 
istration.  to  make  matters  worse,  has 
permitted  it  to  bp  flown  in  a  dozen  other 
places. 


Mr.  EVINS.  The  gentleman  Is  correct 
It  was  authorised  first  by  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EVINS.  To  be  flown  in  one 
place — maybe  at  the  city  halL  It  is  be- 
ing flown  in  14  or  15  spots  all  over  the 
Canal  Z<»ie  and  there  are  increasing 
demands  for  other  concessions. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  present  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  full-fledged 
butcher  in  the  sense  that  he  is  engaged 
in  what  I  refer  to  as  salami  diplomacy; 
he  is  slicing  up  and  giving  away  that 
Canal  Zone  bit  by  bit  under  the  ridicu- 
lous assimiption  that  our  little  brown 
brothers  to  the  South  will  be  satisfled. 
He  is  Just  giving  them  more  and  more 
and  more.  Now  we  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  and  there  just  "ain't  no  more" 
to  give  away. 

Mr.  EVINS.  An  efTort  Is  being  made 
to  take  over  the  U.S.  ports  and  charge 
our  American  shipping  for  the  use  of  our 
own  ports.  I  might  say  that  the  Oen- 
en\  has  too  many  responsibilities.  He 
wears  three  bats.  He  is  Governor  of  the 
Panama  CanaL  He  is  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  he  is  on  oiu: 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  President, 
to  serve  with  the  Ambassador.  Perhaps 
he  has  too  many  duties. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  He  wears  three  hats  and 
as  Governor  he  does  not  have  brains  or 
head  enough  to  wear  one. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  To  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  of  coxu'se. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  get  any  action  in  Panama  or  any 
place  else  until  we  have  in  Panama  an- 
other Cuba.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  has  continually 
warned  about  the  situation  down  there. 
I  am  siure  he  knows  as  much  about  it  as 
any  man  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  probably  more.  Through  his 
warnings  he  has  constantly  tried  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  what  the  situation  is,  and 
those  warnings  have  gone  imheeded. 
Regretfully  I  must  say  this;  I  do  not 
think  we  will  have  any  action  in  Panama 
until  we  have  a  second  Cuba. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  what  my 
friend  from  Florida  says  is  so.  I  had  the 
great  good  fortune,  as  he  knows,  to  be 
raised  in  Florida,  as  a  St.  Augustinlan. 
I  am  not  a  "damn  Yankee";  I  am  just  a 
Yankee,  I  am  only  half  bad.  So  in  his 
backyard,  so  to  speak,  as  to  this  problem 
not  only  of  Cuba  but  the  canal,  he  can 
be  assured  that  this  beatnik  in  the  Carib- 
bean with  that  fringe  around  his  chin,  is 
executing  the  No.  1  policy  of  the  Soviet 
in  this  hemisphere,  which  Is  to  acquire 
the  canal,  which  is  our  jugular  vein  for 
hemispheric  defense. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  done  his  usual  excellent 
job  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  dangers  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  current  situation  in 
Panama.    I  have  listened  attentively  not 


only  today  but  on  previous  occasions 
when  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  discussed  the  dangers  which  beset 
our  sovereignty  and  the  overall  position 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Several  months  ago  while  on  official 
business  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  I 
received  indications  that  negotiations 
were  beginning  to  take  place  then  con- 
cerning the  relinquishment  of  additional 
rights  which  the  Uiiited  States  had  by 
treaty  and  by  law  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  statement  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  made  today  bears 
out  that  those  indications  were  indeed 
accurate  predictions  of  events  which  have 
since  transpired. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  of  us  who  serve  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  on^ 
to  listen  attentively  to  the  warnings 
which  are  made  here  today  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  but  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  translate  these 
feelings  into  official  policy  of  the  UJ5. 
Government. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  urging  early  and  affirmative 
action  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
105. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  genUeman  is  from 
Georgia,  one  of  the  old  13  Colonies  and 
oiu-  southern  anchor  in  those  days. 
He  speaks  in  the  very  best  American 
tradition. 

You  might  like  to  know  that  several 
years  ago  when  I  was  sitting  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  involves 
other  "cats  and  dogs"  which  they  had  in 
the  Commerce  DeparUnent,  which  my 
friend  frwn  Ohio  knows,  as  he  sits  on 
that  subcommittee,  along  with  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  for  budgetary  purposes, 
the  then  Governor  of  the  zone  was  before 
our  committee,  and  it  was  a  hot.  humid 
Washington  afternoon.  Just  as  it  is  to- 
day, when  we  did  not  have  all  this  air 
conditioning,  and  out  of  the  miasma  of 
the  heat  and  fog  I  heard  this  witness 
say  something  about  the  railroad.  And 
coming  up  out  of  a  dream  or  a  sleep  or 
whatever  I  was  in  at  that  time,  I  found 
out  he  was  presenting  to  oiu*  committee 
evidence  in  which  we  were  getting  ready 
to  give  away  the  railroad  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  I  found  out  later  on 
that  certain  trucking  interests  in  the 
great  State  of  California  were  interested 
in  seeing  that  this  was  done.  Now  was 
not  that  just  ducky?  Well,  it  was  not 
done — because  Congress  stopped  it.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  they  did  do.  In  the 
other  body,  late  one  afternoon,  in  con- 
sidering a  revision  of  the  treaty  with 
Panama,  they  gave  away — now  this  you 
will  not  believe — well,  you  will — you  have 
been  here  a  long  time,  you  will  believe 
anything — but  for  the  people  who  have 
not  been  here  for  a  long  time — there  are 
two  or  three  new  people  here — let  xne 
tell  you — they  gave  away  the  terminal 
buildings  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  You  think  I  am  kid* 
ding.  So  now  the  United  States  of 
America  owns  and  operates  a  railroad 
without  any  terminal  buildings.  And 
you  ought  to  see  the  condition  of  those 
beautiful    terminal    biiildings    that    we 
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built  and  used  to  maintAiii  You  ought 
to  see  than  today.  They  are  an  unholy 
mess— a  pig  sty.  Wby  American  pig 
sUes  look  like  Tiffany's  window  com- 
pared to  the  terminal  buildings  now  un- 
der the  Jiulsdiction  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

And  at  the  same  time,  and  they  In- 
sisted upon  this  as  a  very  important  sov- 
ereign right  which  was  vital  and  nec- 
essary when  we  made  the  treaty  in  1903, 
to  preserve  sanitation,  because  of  ma- 
laria and  diseases  that  you  can  im- 
agme — ^Panama  insisted  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  they  have  the  right  to 
collect  their  garbage.  So.  by  golly,  we 
gave  them  the  right  to  collect  their  gar- 
bage. And  there  is  not  a  street  in  the 
capital  of  Panama  today,  in  Panama 
City,  that  is  not  piled  up  to  yotir  nose 
with  garbage.  They  want  to  run  the 
canal  and  they  cannot  even  collect  their 
own  garbage.  The  people  in  Panama 
would  be  tickled  to  death  if  they  could 
relinquish  this  sovereign  right  back  to 
us.  Now  by  administrative  action — and 
these  two  Americans  on  the  Commis- 
sion are  seriously  considering  it.  Iselieve 
me,  they  want  to  give  away  the  terminal 
piers  in  the  Atlantic  port  and  in  the 
Pacific  port — piers  that  are  owned  by  us 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  we  are 
to  pay  for  the  transaction.  They  want 
to  drive  a  corridor  through  the  Canal 
Zone  at  our  expense,  to  be  maintained  by 
us,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  A  few  months  ago  we  Just 
opened  a  $25  million  bridge  over  the 
canal,  the  Thatcher  Perry.  They  want 
us  and  these  two  UJS.  Commissioners 
are  negotiating — to  turn  over  the  $20 
million  brandnew  bridge  to  Panama — 
everything  at  our  expense.  They  insist 
that  we  set  up  all  over  Panama  some- 
thing thali  ^e  do  not  have  in  our  own 
country — a  full  and  complete  civil  de- 
fense system  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizens  of  Panama — at  our  expense. 
Now  there  is  a  litany  of  things  like  this 
that  they  want.  Within  the  last  jrear  we 
have  agreed  to  permit  Panamanian  post- 
age in  the  T3B.  Canal  2k>ne.  We  have 
permitted  documentation  of  foreign  con- 
suls in  the  Canal  Zone  with  the  Impri- 
matur of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  for- 
eign consuls.  They  now  are  insisting 
that  there  be  compulsory  arbitration  be- 
fore the  World  Court  of  any  issues  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Panama — compulsory   arbitration. 

In  the  World  Court  sits  a  distinguished 
statesman  from  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  reputation  and  the  operation  and 
the  attitude  of  the  World  Court  imder 
circumstances  like  this,  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States,  if  we  go  m  there  with 
compulsory  arbitration  we  will  get  our 
brains  knocked  out  in  behalf  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
many  things  that  this  commission  is 
now  negotiating  seriously  with  Panama. 
<  And,  to  rub  salt  into  the  woimd,  the 
'  President  of  Panama  has  sent  an  ulti- 
matum, if  you  will,  in  writing  to  the 
United  States  of  America  setting  a  dead- 
ime  within  which  time — and  it  is  within 
a  week  or  two — these  demands  of  this 
commission  .must  be  met.    He  did  not 
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say  "or  else."  Do  not  forget  that  the 
wedc  after  Nasser  took  over  the  Suez 
that  there  were  Panamanians  f  nun  their 
foreign  office  in  Cairo  asking  "How  do 
you  run  a  canal.  Mister?  You  Xodt  one. 
How  do  you  do  this?  How  do  you  take 
a  canal  from  a  big  empire?"  Thirty  days 
later,  for  the  first  time,  Egypt  had  an 
embassy  in  Panama  City,  and  it  is  still 
there  and  tripled  in  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  president  of  the  city 
council  of  the  capital  of  Panama  is  a 
Communist  and  there  is  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Thelma  King,  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  Panama,  who  has  declared  openly 
time  and  time  again  that  she  is  a  rabid 
follower  of  Castro.  She  is  running  back 
and  forth  to  Havana  like  a  Greyhound 
bus.  I  wish  she  would  come  into  the 
zone  so  we  could  get  a  look  at  her  bag- 
gage and  see  what  is  in  it.  I  know  what 
we  have  found  in  some  of  the  baggage 
coming  into  that  area  a  few  years  ago. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  Thelma  does. 
She  has  said  on  the  fioor  of  their  House 
that  if  and  when  there  is  a  revolution  in 
Panama,  blood  will  have  to  flow,  people 
will  have  to  be  executed,  because  im- 
fortunately  that  is  the  way  those  things 
are  best  done.  Quite  a  gal,  Thelma,  and 
as  Red  as  her  petticoat. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  To  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  this  the  same  Thelma 
King  that  the  U5.  Army  decorated  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  As  my  friend  from 
Georgia  would  say.  "It  sho'  'nuff  is-  it 
sho*  'nuff  is." 

Mr.  BOW.  Received  a  decoration 
from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  she  is  everything  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  said,  and 
more.    How  ridiculous  can  we  be? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yowsah.  Yowsah. 
Yowsah. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  earlier  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  with  respect  to 
the  former  Governor  General,  Joe  Pot- 
ter. I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  as  a  Di- 
rector at  the  time  Joe  Potter  was 
Governor. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  remember  that;  yes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  And  I  can 
only  state  that  in  my  opinion  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  the  United  States  has 
ever  had  representing  it  in  a  key  post. 
He  showed  an  engineering  knowledge, 
administrative  ability,  and  diplomatic 
skill  in  a  very  sensitive  post.  I  believe 
he  well  upheld  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  while  trying  to  resolve  those  mat- 
ters that  were  pertinent  as  between  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Government  of 
Panama. 

If  we  had  more  Joe  Potters  in  the 
Corps  of  Engine^-s.  I  would  recommend 


to  the  gentleman  most  highly  that  he 
be  givm  every  con^deraUon  for  anoint- 
ment as  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  he  is  and  has 
been  outstanding. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  lliat  is  what  cost  him 
his  Job.  Everything  that  my  friend  has 
said  L.  true.  If  you  want  to  hear  mem- 
bers from  the  isthmus,  I  could  not  have 
said  that  better  myself,  and  that  is  a 
pretty  high  compliment,  you  know.  But 
it  cost  Joe  Potter  his  job.  They  cut  his 
head  off.  They  fired  him  because  he  was 
as  good  as  you  and  I  know  he  was. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  ronarks  with  regard 
to  Joe  Potter.  I  lost  touch  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  when  I  went 
overseas  and  served  in  Israel,  but  I  did 
wish  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  Joe 
Potter,  because  he  was  outstanding,  and 
the  record  should  so  state. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  put  it  in  your  lap  from 
now  on,  and  this  time  you  cannot  get 
away  from  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  calling 
again  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
it  is  hot  the  first  time  he  has  done  It, 
the  gradual  erosion  in  our  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  a  good  word. 
"Erosion"  is  a  good  word  in  this  case. 

Mr.  CASEY.  And  I  want  to  solicit 
your  very  vigorous  support  for  a  bill  that 
I  have  introduced  to  stop  one  of  these 
inroads.  There  is  a  proposal  that  the 
Governor  has  in  mind  to  stop  using 
Canal  Zone  stamps  and  to  use  Republic 
of  Panama  stamps  and  Just  overprint 
them  with  "C.Z."  In  my  opinion,  that 
would  be  a  further  relinquishment  of  oiu: 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  a 
fiuther  bowmg  down  to  the  demands 
that  have  been  continually  made  there. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  My  friend,  that  is  being 
done  now.  I  have  taken  this  up  with 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  Postal 
Matters  and  I  have  been  advised  that 
under  existing  law  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment they  can  do  this  administratively. 
That  is  why  I  know  you  are  acting,  be- 
cause it  has  been  done  administratively. 
I  will  certainly  support  your  bill,  be- 
cause you  are  trying  to  do  in  your  way 
what  I  am  trsring  to  do  in  mine,  which  is 
stop  this  erosion  of  our  sovereignty.  And 
what  Is  more  sovereign,  what  in  the 
world  is  a  greater  symbol  of  national 
sovereignty,  than  the  flag?  The  fiag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  the  ac- 
cepted international  symbol  of  our  sov- 
ereignty. Yet  in  the  Canal  Zone  the 
Panamanian  flag  files  with  ours. 

Mr.  CASEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  you  will  recall,  this 
House  passed  a  resolution  against  the 
fl3ring  of  the  Panamanian  fiag. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  CASEY.  And  it  was  again  done  by 
Executive  order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  c<munented  on  that  a 
half  an  hour  ago  at  some  length  and,  if 
I  can  say  modestly,  vehemently. 
Mr.  CASEY.    I  am  sure  you  did. 
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lir.VIiOOD.  lEf  I  were  not  in  this  Han. 
I  voold  prolMibr  oonunent  in  •nother 
iBOfuage,  tfjoa  kaofw  what  I  mean. 

Mx.  CABK7.  Again  I  want  to  eom- 
■lend  the  gentlei  nan  for  bit  efforts. 

Ur.WLOOD.  ;  thank yoa 

Mr.  CBBLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleiBan  yield' 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Tee.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield tothe gent  eman. 

Mr.  CHK^.  ;  would  like  to  associate 
myadf  with  the  dlattngnlnhed  and  aUe 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
▼anla.  He  has  b  sen  the  watchdog  of  this 
very  cmdal,  vltd  Mpot  in  our  Nation's 
Idstory.  He  ha  i  forgotten  more  acci- 
dentally than  al  of  those  fellows  down 
there  trying  to  run  the  place  know  on 
purpose.  I  for  one  am  going  to  follow 
your  leadership  In  the  future  as  I  have 
In  the  past,  because,  as  I  say.  you  are 
a  great  America]  i  tn  my  book.  You  know 
what  Is  going  on ,  and  we  are  behind  you 
an  the  way. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  glad  to  have  my 
friend  from  Kei  tucky  say  that.  I  knew 
him  when  he  d  d  not  wear  shoes.  He 
came  here  with  i  le,  I  think  100  years  ago 
it  seems  now.  rl  ht  out  of  the  Army.  I 
think  the  only  clothes  he  had  on  his 
back  were  the  U  laU  pants  he  was  wear- 
ing when  he  got  off  the  ship.  But  then 
as  now  a  great  p  itriotlc  American. 

Mr.  Speaker. :  jrield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
cmnmend  the  <  istlnguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylva  da  for  his  ronarks  and 
for  his  unttrini  efforts  to  prevent  the 
surrender  of  I J9.  sovereignty  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Sone.  This  is  a  matter 
that  every  Mozber  of  Congress  should 
Interest  himself  n. 

In  April  of  t  lis  year  a  hearing  was 
held  <m  a  bUl  ii  troduced  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  IJIssouri.  Congresswoman 
SiTUJVAN,  the  v€  ry  aide  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcomn  ittee  on  Panama  Canal, 
whldi  would  pi  event  any  new  cimces- 
slons  by  the  n.G .  Ctovemment  in  respect 
to  the  Panama  ii^anal  Zone  without  au- 
thorlaatlon  of  C  )ngress. 

This  bin.  H  J) .  3999  provides  that  no 
activity  lnclude<  in  an  m>proved  budget 
for  the  Panama  Canal  Co.  shaU  be  dis- 
continued and  I  o  real  property  interest 
used  in  such  act  vlty  shall  be  disposed  of 
except  to  anotk  er  U.S.  Federal  agency, 
unless  q>eciflcal  y  authorized  through  a 
new  or  revised  midget  program. 

On  April  29.  E  stated  in  a  release  to 
my  constltuenti  that  the  United  States 
should  not  at  his  critical  time  relin- 
quish any  contn  1  or  direction  over  piers, 
in  the  Canal  Zone, 
concessions  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panan  s  in  respect  to  the  Canal 
would  not  dlmiiish  rising  nationalism: 
on  the  contrary  it  would  merely  encour- 
age new  demarils.  In  my  (H>inion  the 
United  States  st  ould  Insist  on  adherence 
to  the  treaty  be  ;ween  the  United  States 
and  Panama. 

As  a  monber  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Panama  Canal.  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port approprlati  bills  and  resolutions  to 
halt  the  threa  «nlng  deterioration  of 
U3.  soverelgnts  In  the  Cazud  Zone. 


docks,  or  roads 
Any  further 


PROBLEMS  nf  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ldowati)  .  XTnder  inrevlous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Pdltoh]  is  recognised  for  10  min- 
utes.       

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  is  the  leader 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  subject  of  criti- 
cism and  It  is  the  recipient  of  praise. 
Peoples  throughout  the  earth  envy  our 
prosperity  and  oxur  freedom.  We  are  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  been  given  birth 
in  this  great  Nation. 

Our  country,  even  with  its  rapid  ad- 
vancement technologically,  scientifically, 
industrially,  agriculturally,  and  socially. 
stiU  has  a  multitude  of  yet  unsolved 
problems  of  great  proportions. 

As  Representatives  in  the  legislative 
body  of  our  Government,  it  is  our  duty 
to  work  diligently  to  achieve  the  best  life 
for  our  people  under  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic government.  It  is  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  I  humbly  address 
the  House  today. 

AU  Americans  have  a  stake  in  all  pro- 
posed legislation.  Therefore,  all  Ameri- 
cans must  be  considered  when  one  dis- 
cusses the  effects  of  the  proposals  should 
they  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  clock  of  time  ticlES  away  and  every 
24  hours  a  new  day  is  bom.  What  tran- 
spired yesterday  is  history  today  and 
man's  actions  today  are  inscribed  on  the 
pages  of  history  tomorrow. 

Our  wonderful  Nation  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  annals  of  history. 
We  have,  through  trial  and  error, 
through  love  and  determination,  made 
democracy  work  for  almost  200  years. 
Again,  now.  we  must  Join  together  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world's  anxious  eyes 
that  we.  an  enlightened  people,  can  solve 
the  problem  of  full  citizenship  for  all 
Americans. 

The  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  the  18th 
century  are  being  replaced  by  broad 
straight  boulevards  in  this  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  narrow  warped  conception  of 
some  Americans  with  respect  to  race  and 
creed  must  also  be  replaced  by  broad 
understanding  of  the  rights  of  every  per- 
son to  live  in  human  dignity. 

The  task  cannot  be  solved  by  a  few. 
It  needs  the  fuU  participation  of  aU 
elements  in  our  society.  This  challenge 
can  and  must  be  resolved.  We  must  pro- 
ceed, alert  to  the  fact  that  the  individual 
freedom  of  some  cannot  be  forsaken  for 
the  Individual  freedom  of  others.  The 
basic  principles  set  forth  in  our  Consti- 
tution must  continue  to  be  giiideposts 
for  the  protection  of  all. 

In  this  year.  1963,  the  complexities  of 
the  numerous  serious  problems  confront- 
ing our  still  yotmg  Nation,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  social  uid  economic  luirest 
of  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  of  all 
races,  and  of  all  faiths.  The  tremendous 
increase  in  population  and  the  rapid 
automation  of  industry  have  resulted  in 
a  severe  scarcity  of  Jobs,  causing  imrest 
and  insecurity  in  the  minds  of  millions 
of  unemployed.  Young  people  are  flow- 
ing into  the  labor  market  where  oppor- 
tunities are  limited  for  the  underedu- 
c^ted  and  the  untrained. 

Full  employment  for  all  citizens  is  the 
solution  to  much  of  the  discord  of  today. 


Congress  must  provide  the  leadership 
necessary  to  briing  about  Jobs  for  an. 
There  are  many  fields  where  such  leader- 
ship and  forward-looking  legislation  are 
a  vital  need. 

For  example: 

First.  Encouragement  and  aid  to  our 
domestic  manufacturers  to  enable  them 
to  meet  foreign  oompettUon  by  compe- 
tition, not  by  subsidies. 

Second.  Aid  to  smaU  business. 

Third.  Tax  cuts  to  give  economic  in- 
centive for  business  growth. 

Fourth.  Better  educational  facilities. 
Better  training  of  our  youth  for  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

Fifth.  Solutions  for  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency and  the  current  growth  of  crime. 

Sixth.  Greater  employment  opiwr- 
tunities  for  workers  over  40. 

Seventh.  Retraining  of  dislocated 
workers — this  program  is  in  urgent  need 
of  speeding  up  and  expansion. 

Eighth.  Elimination  of  Job  discrimi- 
nation. 

Ninth.  Better  mental  health  and  re- 
habilitation facilities — these  are  needed 
now  to  correct  shameful  conditions  in 
almost  every  State. 

Full  onployment  has  been  achieved 
in  many  of  the  Western  Euroi>ean  coun- 
tries. France.  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land imiwrt  large  numbers  of  workers  to 
meet  an  actual  shortage  of  labor.  Some 
of  these  countries  enjoy  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
This  money  going  to  prosperous  coun- 
tries should  remain  here  and  be  used  to 
develop  our  country  and  to  put  Ameri- 
cans to  woric.  The  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  cannot  and  should  not 
have  to  provide  all  the  initiative  and 
leadership  to  move  our  country  forward. 
This  great  body  of  legislators  must  not 
continue  to  sit  without  action.  Partisan- 
ship must  not  delay  our  piu-suit  of  the 
taslcs  before  us. 

Democrats  and  Republicans,  manage- 
ment and  labor,  white  and  Negro, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew — all 
groups,  working  together  in  the  true 
American  unity  of  purpose,  must  ap- 
proach our  problems  seeking  solutions 
that  will  str^igthen  oiir  Nation  against 
every  segment  that  seeks  to  undermine 
and  to  destroy.  As  we  approach  these 
problems  together,  let  us  not  forget  that 
even  though  our  Constitution  is  clear  as 
to  separation  of  church  and  state,  it  does 
not  prohibit  our  being  ever  aware  of 
the  presence  of  Almighty  Ood,  who  has 
been  so  generous  with  His  gifts  to  our 
Nation. 

May  we  so  act  in  these  perilous  times 
that  we  shall  continue  to  receive  His 
blessings.  We  have  accepted  responsi- 
bility and  we  should  have  the  stamina, 
the  desire,  and  the  courage  to  discharge 
the  obligations  of  our  office. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  ISi.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  a  very 
fine  and  thoughtful  speech  to  the  Hoiise 
this  afternoon.  His  closing  remarlu 
were  reminiscent  in  many  ways  of  an 
admonition  and  request  that  was  made 
to  this  House  many  years  ago  by  a  great 
and  now  departed  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum,  of  Texas. 
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I  c^iainly  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


^BRACERO  VITAL  IN  SALINAS  VALLEY 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  ISr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoxd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
here  in  Washington.  D.C..  Hard-en  Krisp 
brand  asparagus  was  sold  for  69  cents  a 
pound,  retail.  This  was  a  quality  prod- 
uct grown  in  the  Salinas  VaUey  in  my 
district.  A  few  braceros  assisted  in  the 
production  of  this  asparagus.  Although 
the  bracero  comprised  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  labor  force,  he  was 
vital.  Other  labor  was  not  available. 
Without  the  bracero,  the  asparagus 
would  not  have  been  harvested.  The 
return  to  the  farmer  was  less  than  9 
cents  per  pound.  The  balance  of  60 
cents  for  every  pound  went  to  labor, 
braceros,  shippers,  manufacturers,  truck, 
ers,  suppliers,  grocers,  and  so  forth, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  farmer  and  a  few  braceros  made 
It  possible  for  literally  thousands  of  other 
persons  throughout  the  United  States  to 
earn  a  livelihood  and  to  enjoy  healthful 
and  delicious  asparagus. 

Without  this  farmer  and  these  few 
braceros.  these  thousands  of  smaU  and 
large  businessmen  and  employees  will 
suffer  losses  of  emplojrment.  Consiuners 
will  be  deprived  of  l^iis  asparagus. 

May  I  suggest  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress Inquire  in  their  respective  districts 
concerning  the  numbers  of  people  de- 
pendent upon  the  row  crop  vegetable  in- 
dustry in  my  district  for  their  livelihood. 
Also  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
frMn  a  housewife  in  any  congressional 
district  who  would  prefer  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  bracero  program  if  she  Imew 
that  the  supply  of  salad  vegetables  would 
be  markedly  diminished  and  the  price 
increased  thereby. 

I  would  like  to  request  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  open-mindedly  reconsider 
the  bracero  program  and  its  many  direct 
and  indirect  consequnces  upon  the  busi- 
nessman, employee,  and  consumer  in  his 
own  district.  I  l>elieve  he  would  then  find 
merit  in  some  extension  of  the  bracero 
program. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  4Mr.  Morss] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  1961  act 
which  created  the  XJ3.  Arms  Control  and 


Disarmament  Agency,  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  the  Agency  be 
allowed  to  continue  its  work  imder  the 
best  possible  circumstances. 

To  make  this  possible,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  would  place  the  Agency 
within  the  normal  appropriations  proc- 
ess and  greatly  simplify  its  procedures 
for  handling  the  security  clearances  of 
its  contractor  personnel. 

When  the  Agency  was  established  in 
1961,  it  was  placed  under  a  $15  million 
appropriations  ceiling.  This  bill  would 
remove  the  ceiling  and  put  the  Agency  on 
the  same  footing  with  other  departments 
and  bureaus  who  request  appropriations 
from  Congress  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

The  second  section  of  the  biU  provides 
that  contractors  and  subcontractors  of 
the  Agency  and  their  employees  may  re- 
ceive security  clearances  on  the  basis  of 
an  investigation,  conducted  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  other  than  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  or  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investifination.  providing  the 
clearance  meets  the  same  standards. 

Enactniv^t  of  this  section  will  in  no 
way  impair  our  overall  security  system. 
The  same  standards  will  apply.  Thus,  if 
a  contractor's  employee  has  been  cleared 
by  another  agency,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  that  clearance 
meets  the  same  standards  as  one  con- 
ducted by  the  FBI  or  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  a  further  investigation  will 
not  be  necessary. 

This  provision  wiU  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  expense  and  prevent  delay  in 
the  effectiveness  of  a  contract.  Under 
present  rules  a  duplicate  clearance  has 
consumed  up  to  4  months  of  a  1-year 
contract  in  some  instances. 

The  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  enable  the 
Disarmament  Agency  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  Congress  with  greater  fiexi- 
bility.  efBciency,  and  economy. 


WORLD  WAR  I  PENSION:    WHAT'S 
IT  ABOUT? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fimdlet]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcobo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Our  Nation  has  always 
been  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  vet- 
erans who  fought  to  protect  American 
liberty.  Through  the  years  the  Congress 
has  been  generous  in  providing  pensions, 
medical  care,  and  other  benefits  to  vet- 
erans, and  their  widows  and  dependents. 

In  fact,  services  to  veterans  make  up 
the  fourth  largest  item  in  the  budget  for 
the  current  year.  After  expenditures  for 
national  defense.  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e.  the  $5.5  billion  being  spent  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  during  fiscal 
1963  is  next  in  amount. 

This  year  there  has  been  considerable 
interest  from  World  War  I  veteran 
groups  in  H.R.  2332.  the  Work!  War  I 
pension  biU.  This  biU  would  pay  each 
World  War  I  veteran  or  his  widow  $100 


a  month  if  the  veteran  had  been  honor- 
aUy  discharged  with  90  days  of  service. 
The  bin  is  before  the  House  Ccvnmittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  I.  vet- 
erans of  the  First  World  War  have  re- 
ceived $33.5  billion  in  benefits.  World 
War  I  veterans  comprise  11  percent  of 
veterans  Uving  in  the  Nation  today  and, 
in  fiscal  year  1963.  are  receiving  40  per- 
cent— $2  billion— of  the  expenditures  for 
veterans 

Many  needy  veterans  are  receiving  de- 
served help.  At  the  present  time  1.862,- 
865  World  War  I  veterans  and  widows 
are  receiving  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions because  they  meet  certain  require- 
ments in  regard  to  disabiUty.  unemploy- 
abllity,  and  have  met  the  established 
income  limits  of  the  law.  These  limits 
are  $3,000  for  the  veteran  with  depend- 
ents and  $1,800  for  the  single  veteran  or 
widow. 

Several  things.  I  am  told,  have  dis- 
couraged action  by  the  Veterans  Com- 
mittee on  KM.  2332  and  its  $100  a  month 
pension.  The  biU  has  no  requirements 
that  veterans  demonstrate  illness  or  dis- 
ability. There  is  no  specific  age  require- 
ment. Under  HJEl.  2332,  individuals 
could  have  a  combined  income  of  up  to 
at  least  $6,000  per  year.  Including  a  tax 
free  pension  of  $100  per  month. 

Yet  the  median  Income  of  eJ}  families 
headed  by  a  65-year-old  individual  is 
only  $2,897  per  year.  Half  the  male 
population  of  this  country  has  an  Income 
of  only  $4,081  or  less  per  year. 

The  committee  seems  to  feel  that  H.R. 
2332  discriminates  against  the  real  vet- 
eran hardship  cases.  Of  the  $1,266.- 
247,000  proposed  to  be  spent  for  in- 
creased pensions  the  first  year  of 
enactment,  only  $453,818,000  would  go  to 
increase  pensions  for  the  1,862,965  low  in- 
come veterans  and  widows  now  on  the 
rolls.  But  $812,429,000  would  go  to  add 
713,100  new  cases  from  the  upper  income 
groups  to  the  rolls.  In  other  words,  one- 
fourth  of  the  veterans  and  widows  from 
the  upper  income  groups  would  receive 
two-thirds  of  the  benefits. 

The  difficult  situation  caused  for  older 
people  by  the  squeeze  of  infiationary 
prices  is  due  largely  to  increased  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  deficit  financing. 
The  plight  of  older  needy  veterans  Is 
very  sad;  but  the  pension  proposal  would 
ultimately  add  bilUons  to  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  thus  aggravate  the  basic  cause 
of  infiation.  If  we  aU  woric  together  tn 
behalf  of  economy  in  Government,  def- 
icit financing  and  spiraling  inflation 
can  be  ended.  Then  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  alike  can  have  the  advantage  of 
a  dollar  which  has  constant  value,  so  the 
savings  set  aside  diulng  productive  years 
WiU  support  a  decent  retirement 


SOLE-SOURCE    PURCHASE    OF    RA- 
DIOS BY  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wn.soN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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lir.  WaJSOm  9f  IndlaiUL  Mr.  Speftk- 
er.  how  lone  ire  we  going  to  tot  the 
sdf -styled  traxe  lueratie  demlgogs  In  the 
defynjpfj  areas  ol  our  Oovemment  thumb 
their  ooUeetWe  loees  at  the  llembers  of 
this  OongreosT  How  long  are  we  going 
to  allow  them  t<  ten  us  one  thing  and  do 
another  with  In  punlty?  This  Is  exactly 
what  Is  being  done  right  now  In  the 
Navy  Departme  it  by  Kenneth  E.  BeUeu. 
Assistant  Seere  ary  of  the  Navy  for  In- 
stallations and  Logistics.  He  Is  acting 
in  direct  oontn  dlctlOD  to  an  assurance 
he  gave  a  oominittee  of  this  Congress 
Just  about  a  yc  ur  ago  today  and  unless 
he  Is  called  to  ask  severely,  he  will  ful- 
fill his  desires. 

Mr.  I^waker.  I^un  talking  about  an- 
other sole-sooxse  purchase  of  the  AN/ 
PRC-41  walkle  talkie  radio  by  the  Navy 
DepartmoBt.  '  "his  is  the  same  radio 
which  I  said  a  year  ago  could  be  man- 
ufactured by  any  manufacturer  wiUi  a 
reasonable  deiree  of  competence  and 
irtilch  the  Nary  sole-sourced — bought 
without  oomp<  tition— at  a  $1  milli<m 
penalty  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  Is  the  same  radio  which  Assistant 
Secretary  BeLi  »u  assured  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  rom  Louisiana,  the  Hon- 
orable Edwakd  p.  HisiaT,  would  be  pur- 
chased eompwtlvely  the  next  time 
around.  Mr.  SeUeu's  words  are  found 
on  page  M  of  he  Hubert  subcommittee 
hMLr1»*g*  and  a  «  plain — the  Navy  prom- 
ised to  buy  the  AN/FRC-41  competitive- 
ly on  the  seoo  Ml  boy.  Now,  it  is  ram- 
ming through  another  sole-source  deal 
to  ttie  sole-aoiirce  developer  and  man- 
uf aeturer.  heec  less  of  what  it  said  a  year 
ago.  In  its  vi  w,  apparently,  "then  was 
then  and  now  s  now." 

Today,  I  want  to  go  into  this  whole 
ttansacUon  ag  lin.  to  show  the  Members 
M  this  House  be  way  in  which  our  mil- 
itary lives  up  t » its  word.  Today.  I  want 
to  Illustrate  a  :ain  the  need  for  passage 
of  my  bill.  HJ  .  4409.  to  esUblish  a  Joint 
watchdog  conmittee  to  breathe  down 
the  necks  of  faese  high  salaried  name 
signers  as  th<sr  go  about  their  task  of 
spending  mort  than  half  of  our  total 
budget 

In  Jime  19  «.  the  Navy  Department 
Bureau  of  Elpips  negotiated  a  sole- 
souree— no  oc  mpetition— contract  with 
Oonins  Radio  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
for  the  devekH  ment  of  a  radio  communi- 
cations transmitter  receiver — a  walkie- 
talkie,  if  you  >lease.  Let  me  state  here 
and  now  tha<  I  hold  no  grudge  against 
OoDlns.  It  Is  n  business  to  make  money. 
It  rimply  pias  i  by  the  rules  the  Defense 
Department  li  hsrs  down  and.  I  would  say. 
follows  them  t  crupulously.  But  the  rules 
axe  calculate  I  to  drive  an  ec<momy- 
mlnded  man  o  distraction.  They  open 
up  all  sorts  <  t  avenues  for  waste,  cor- 
ruption, and  V  orsa.  .^•^ — 

Collins  was  paid  about  $1  million  iar 
the  devekv»n<  snt  of  this  radio  which  be- 
came the  i  JT/FRC-41  walkie-talkie. 
The  contract  Included,  submission  of  a 
model,  drawings,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions, and  th  it  is  normaL  What  is  ex- 
tren^ly  abnormal  is  that  when  the 
develoinnent  voik  was  almost  complete. 
aNavyofflds  wrote  a  confidential  letter 
to  conins  tc  ling  them  the  Navy  had 
decided  it  wi  s  not  necessary  to  submit 
-  idans  and  drsgrtngs  as  originally  planned. 


The  very  idea.  After  spending  $1  mil- 
lion for  a  radio  development  Job.  some 
Navy  swivel-chair  expert  decides  that 
the  taxpayers  are  not  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  work. 

Within  30  days  after  the  transmittal 
of  this  letter,  the  same  Navy  engineer 
caused  to  be  issued  an  urgent  procure- 
ment request  to  buy  up  to  670  units  of  the 
radio,  without  competition,  from  the 
Collins  Co. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  I  have 
studied,  an  urgent  requirement  for  the 
radios  was  generated  near  the  end  of  a 
development  contract.  The  word 
"urgency"  is  tired  and  overworked,  and 
in  this  case,  the  word  should  be  used  in 
its  most  extreme  application  because  the 
Navy  said  it  needed  these  radios  In  10 
months.  Please  remember — 10  months 
was  to  be  allowed  to  build  the  first  radios. 
Since  I  do  not  want  to  bore  you  with 
past  history.  I  shall  merely  sketch  the 
next  steps.  I  obtained  enough  technical 
data  to  allow  a  manufacturer  to  submit 
a  bid  for  the  equipment  which  was  $1 
million  lower  than  the  Collins  bid.  The 
Navy,  through  supposed  changes  in  regu- 
lations which  were  kept  in  a  locked 
drawer,  throiigh  all  sorts  of  feints,  side- 
steps, and  elusive  tactics,  maintained  its 
contention  that  it  was  going  to  give  the 
contract  to  Collins.   And  it  did. 

While  sitting  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  Qpecial  Investigating  Sub- 
committee purely  as  an  observer,  and 
while  unable  to  ask  a  single  question  or 
make  a  single  comment.  I  was  harangued 
to  an  emotional  appeal  by  Mr.  BeLieu. 
who  wrapped  himself  to  the  fiag  so  tight 
I  thought  he  would  choke.  Let  me  insert 
here  that  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  asking  Mr.  BeLieu  many  questions, 
as  well  as  many  other  Navy  people,  some 
of  whom  had  been  conveniently  sent  on 
vacation  when  the  hearings  took  place. 
Stripped  of  its  emotion  and  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  which  bums  to  all  our 
hearts.  Mr.  BeLleu's  case  boiled  down  to 
urgency  of  delivery.  He  tried  to  throw 
to  the  complicated  nature  of  the  equip- 
ment but  that  one  evaporated. 

Stoce  the  procurement  laws  exist  as  at 
present,  no  one — not  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States— could  change  Mr. 
BeLleu's  decision.  On  procurement 
matters,  he  is  all  powerful.  You  will 
agree.  I  think,  he  holds  an  enviable 
position  of  power  and  is  to  a  key  position 
to  do  much  good — or  much  harm — to 
this  Nation's  financial  welfare. 

During  his  toterrogation  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  BeUeu  said  he  was  gotog  to 
make  it  his  personal  bustoess  to  see  that 
drawings  were  delivered  for  the  AN/ 
PRC-41  and  that  competition  would  be 
secured  on  the  next  contract.  After  all, 
the  drawings  were  90  percent  complete 
then,  even  according  to  Navy's  words. 

That  was  that.  The  Navy  paid  $5,126 
each  for  the  radios  and  the  taxpayers 
watched  $1  million  go  sailing  down  the 
drato.  An  accessory  kit  was  tocluded 
that  cost  an  additional  $1,593  each.  In 
other  words,  this  one  radio  cost  as  much 
as  a  Ltocoln  Conttoental  loaded  down 
with  extras — and  American  todustry  did 
not  get  one  chance  to  cut  the  cost. 

After  the  hearings  were  held,  and  after 
the  contract  was  let.  I  conttoued  to  fol- 
low up  this  procurement.    The  contract 


for  the  equipment  was  dated  July  18, 
1962.  I  also  asked  for  records  of  ship- 
ments of  the  radios  to  see  how  the  pro- 
ductlion  was  moving  along.  Remember, 
Mr.  BeLieu  made  a  big  thing  of  the  fact 
that  he  needed  this  equipment  for  the 
military  10  months  after  the  award  of 
contract,  so  the  award  had  to  go  to  Col- 
lins Radio,  supposedly  the  only  firm  that 
could  produce  that  fast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  1  year  ago — and 
Collins  still  has  not  delivered  a  single 
vmlt  of  the  AN/PRC-41.  In  a  letter 
dated  June  7,  1963,  Vice  Adm.  Oeorge 
Beardsley  smugly  said  no  deUvery  was 
required  as  yet  under  terms  of  the  con- 
tract 

The  reason  for  this  is  simply  that,  af- 
ter Mr.  BeLleu's  allegations  about  a  hard 
and  fast  delivery  schedule  that  started 
to  10  months,  a  contract  was  signed  that 
authorized  a  delivery  schedide  that  was 
greatly  relaxed,  termtoattog  some  17 
months  after  the  date  of  the  contract. 

Early  this  month.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
reading  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Bustoess  Daily  dated  June  5,  and  on  page 
4  what  did  I  find  but  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  currently  processtog  another 
sole-source  award  for  143  additional 
vmlts  of  the  AN/PRC-41  because,  this 
time,  delivery  is  urgently  required  by  the 
Air  Force. 

No  htot  of  competition  Is  mentioned. 
It  is  another  sole-source  deal  that  will 
slit  the  throat  of  the  taxpayer  a  little 
deeper.  To  say  I  was  disturbed  would  be 
putting  it  mildly.  When  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  comes  to  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  and  makes  a 
pledge,  we  should  see  he  lives  up  to  it. 

Mr.  BeLleu's  action  to  sole  sourcing 
this  radio  agato  shows  what  he  thinks  of 
his  words  uttered  before  this  Congress. 
It  shows  the  regard  to  which  he  holds 
this  House  and  the  position  to  which 
Members  of  Congress  are  relegated  by  the 
military. 

Maybe  it  is  no  crime  to  waste  the  tax- 
payers' money,  but  it  ought  to  be.  We 
allow  nonprofessional  people  such  as 
EeLieu  to  supervise  the  spending  of  bil- 
lions, and  the  result  is  that  favored  com- 
panies get  fat  at  the  Oovemment  trough 
while  others  stand  outside  and  press 
their  faces  against  the  wtodows.  hoping 
someone  will  drop  a  crumb  out  of  the 
wtodow. 

Now.  why  is  this  the  case?  Why  do 
some  companies  get  sole-source  contract 
after  sole-source  contract,  fat  profit  after 
fat  profit?  You  will  remember  I  said 
earlier  that  the  firms  play  by  the  rules. 
Well,  one  of  those  rules  is  evidently  to 
hire  ex-service  people  who  have  friends 
and  Influence  inside  procurement  sec- 
tions. This  leads  to  fat  contracts.  If 
you  think  it  does  not  then  listen  closely. 
At  my  request  last  year,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Campbell,  smiplied  me 
with  the  record  of  naval  personnel,  miU- 
tary  and  civilian,  who  have  left  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  to  go  to  work 
for  Collins. 

By  actual  count  there  were  134  to- 
dividual  ex-Navy  officials  working  on 
Collins'  pasrroll.  This  Is  Just  ex-Navy 
personnel.  I  did  not  go  toto  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  people  on  the  payroll. 
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Virtually  all  of  them  were  at  the  middle 
and  top  levels,  to  posl14ons  where,  di- 
rectly or  todirectly,  they  could  bring  their 
past  contacts  to  bear. 

At  this  potot,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  to 
my  remarks  the  names  of  these  people 
who  the  QAO  found  were  working  for 
Collins,  showing  the  rank  or  grade  they 
held  at  the  time  they  left  the  Navy,  the 
date  they  left  the  Navy,  and  the  date  they 
jotoed  Collins.  It  also  shows  their  rank 
at  Collins. 

COMPTSOLLXB      GkNXBAL      OP      TBS 
UNirXD    Statxs, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  17.  1982. 
Hon.  Eau.  Wilson, 
House  ot  Representatives. 

DxAB  Mr.  Wilson:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  June  6,  1962.  copy  enclosed. 


requesting  a  record  oi  naval  personnel,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  who  have  left  the  employ 
o(f  the  nJ3.  Navy  in  the  past  5  years  and  who 
have  subsequently  gone  to  wcnrk  for  Collins 
Radio  Ck>. 

There  is  attached  as  enclosure  1  [see  ex- 
hibit 1]  a  list  ot.  administrative,  supervisory, 
and  engineering  personnel  presently  em- 
ployed by  Collins  Radio  Co.  at  its  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  Newpwt  Beach.  Calif.;  and 
Dallas.  Tex.,  locations,  who  left  the  active 
service  or  employment  of  the  Navy  (includ- 
ing the  Bfarine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard) 
after  Jtme  1.  1957.  In  accordance  with  a 
discussion  with  Mr.  Philip  Cole  of  yoxu-  of- 
fice, we  have  limited  our  review  to  these 
classifications  of  employees.  We  have  not 
reviewed  the  personnel  records  of  hoxirly 
rated  fao4tory  employees,  office  clerical  em- 
ployees, or  other  classifications  of  subordi- 
nate employees. 

ExmsiT  1 


During  the  course  of  our  review,  CoUins 
Informed  us  of  a  group  of  employees  on  its 
Dallas.  Tex.,  payroll  classified  as  employees 
of  their  "vice  president  government  repre- 
senUUves  department."  and  indicated  that 
many  of  such  employees  have  direct  con- 
tacts with  the  Navy  and  the  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  We  are,  there- 
tot9,  attaching  as  enclosure  2  (see  exhibit  2] 
a  list  of  these  employees  for  your  Informa- 
tion. 

The  information  in  these  exhibits  was  ob- 
tained from  personnel  repents  furnished  us 
by  Collins  Radio  Co.  for  employees  on  their 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa;  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  New- 
port Beach,  Calif.,  payrolls  and  from  the 
individual  personnel  files  maintained  at 
these  locations. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOSKPH  CAKPBBLL. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Collins  Radio  Co.  administrative,  supervisory,  and  engineering  employees  who  were  in  the  service  or  employ  of  the  Department  of  the  Navv 

wtthtn  the  past  6  years  {since  June  1,  1957)  ^  #-  j  u^y 

PERSONNEL  ON  DALLAS,  TEX.,  PLANT  PAYROLL 


Name  of  indlyidual 


O'Reilly,  Lawrence  P 

Miniter,  John  J 

Brooks.  Marion  A 

Drews,  Gerald  E 

Byrd,  Douglas  Af.,  It 

Stephenson.  Oeorge,  Jr... 

Veeck,  Harry  (NMI) 

Heron,  Lawrence  W 

Houston.  Richard  H 

OoBS,  Oerald  E 

Hop.  Harvey  Nl 

Flanagan,  Thomas  O 

Scalise.  Anthony  (NMN) 

Davis,  Robert  T 

SeweU,  William  B 

Bruton,  Henry  C 

Tittle.  Ira  O 

Heas.  Robert  F 

Qamett,  Orosvenor  H 

Gregory,  Roland  E 

RottenbeTft,  Aaron  M 

Bill,  Robert  O 

Mather,  Donald  I_ 

Cuthbert,  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Richard  J 

Suratt,  Richard  L 

Pels,  John  H.,  Ill- 

Beans.  Richard  C.« 

Ileam,  Ormond  E.» 

Coffee,  John  M.,  Jr.« 


Navy  rank  or  grade  > 


Corporal  (USMC) 

Librarian,  U.S.  Navy  Underwater  Souiid  Lsbmtory*New  L^don, 

Conn.  ' 

CE-1  (Navy,  Seabees)  (electrician  and  telephone  repairman) 

Lieutenant  (jg.) k—        / 

Test  aircraft  and  equipment  for  Navy,  U.S.  NVvaf  AfrTesrCenter. 

Patazent,  Md. 

Lieutenant  (Jg.) 

Chief  electronic  technician 

Commander  (retired) 

08-13.  Naval  Research  Labccatory.  Washington'.  DVcIII""IIirr 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (USMC) 

Commander  (Navy) 

ETN8N  (electronic  technician  seaman)! ' 

8A  (apprentice  seaman) 

Chief  storekeeper ..         "  " 

Lieutenant  (Junior  grade) IIIIIIIII 

Rear  admiral " " 

Staff  sergeant  (USMC) '".".". ' ' 

i Student  electrical  engineering  aid) 
fTI  (Are  control  technician) 

Lieutenant  Ounior  grade) 

Lieutenant  colonel  (USMC) " 

Commander . "" 

Captain I"""""""I"I""IIIII 

Lieutenant  commander ..I"I"I " 

Commander "' " "' 

,  («) "..."™r:::":::":::::::::: 

Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy ' 

Contract  negotiator,  BuShips.  U.S.  Navy"""""""""" 

Commander.  U.S.  Navy,  last  assignment  was  U.S.  Nav-alResrarch 
Laboratory,  Washington,  D.C. 

Technical  adviser.  U.S.  Navy,  director  of  communications.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


Date  of  leav- 
ing Navy 


Nov.  6,H>59 
Mar.  25, 1960 

May  2,1068 
May  23, 1961 
Aug.  — ,  1968 

July  2, 1969 
Aug.  20.1999 
Aug.  1. 1968 
July  12.1957 
June  30.1909 
Jan.  12.1959 
June  19.1969 
Aug.  3.1961 
Aug.  31,1969 
Jan.  28,1960 
1,1960 
1,1967 
f«) 

14.1969 
16,1968 
1,  1960 > 
1,   1961 > 
30,1960* 
.1956 


Aug. 
Oct. 


Nov 
Jan. 
June 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Sept. 


Dec.  —,1954 

June  30,1999 

Apr.  —,1960 

Dec.  1, 1961 

Dec.  —,1959 


Date  em- 
ployed by 
Collins 


Tfov. 
Apr. 


10,1959 
4.1960 


Mar.  6,1961 
June  5, 1961 
June    8,1950 


Dee. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

June 

Fob. 

June 

Apr. 

Jan. 

May 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

July 

June 

Dec 


4.1961 

8.1969 

11.1968 

12.1957 

15.1969 

1,1969 

30,1962 

18,1961 

1,1969 

1.1960 

16.1961 

22.1962 

15,1961 

IS.  1961 

15,1960 

4.1960 

6,1961 

1,1960 

7,1959 

24.1960 

9,1962 

1,1959 

27,1960 

12,1961 


Jan.      4.  I960 


Title  of  position  at  Collins 


Foreman  n. 

Manager,  central  information  serviets. 

Junior  assistant  Held  service  engineer. 
Systems  engineer. 
Junior  assistant  engineer. 

Do. 
Assistant  (mgineertng  writer. 
Senior  systems  engineer  n. 

Do. 
Project  director  L 
Director  flight  operation. 
Junior  buyer. 
Junior  cost  estimator. 
Supervisor,  contract  analysis  sectioD. 
Buyer. 

Director,  marine  systems  division. 
Job  analyst. 

Junior  field  serrioe  engineer. 
Junior  assistant  engineer. 

Do. 
Systems  engineer  V. 
Project  director  IV. 
Senior  field  engineer. 
Systems  project  engineer. 
Engineering  pilot. 
Senior  systems  engineer  L 
Sales  information  coordinator. 
Contract  administrator. 
Senior  field  en  pin  wr. 

Do. 


PERSONNEL  ON  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  PLANT  PAYROLL 


Bailey,  W^illiam  K. 

Bruce,  Wilbur  W„ 
Camp,  Marvin  J... 


CamiHon,  Richard  J. 


Christensen,  Ronald  L. 
Cole,  Benjamin  I.,  Jr... 


Crain,  Leo  M 

DeFrance,  La  Verne  A.  W. 


K.ldy,  Donald  E 

Kllwood,  Walter  L 

Femau,  Robert  D...  . 

(Msler,  Charles  C 

dray,  Woodrow  W.,Jr. 

Gulbro,  Robert  D 

Unll,  Norman  O 

Hawkins,  Earl  A 


ITunstad.  Vernon  D 

Jackson,  Howard  E..  Jr 

John.<it(m,  Oeorge  W 


Jones,  John  P 

Korp,  Kenneth  L... 

I.«ne,  Richard  C 

I»ve,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Luiken,  Donald  O... 


See  footnotes  at  end  of 


RELE  (W-1)  Coast  Guard  O-I-C  CO  Radio  SUUon,  NOC. 
Bermuda. 

AT-2  (aviation  electronics  technician) 

AT-2  (aviation  electtonics  technician)  VS-32  NAS.  Quonset  Point, 
R.I. 

Lieutenant  (Jg.),  assistant  communications  officer,  U.8.8.  Newport 
AViPi  (CA-I48).  "^ 

AT-l  (aviation  electronics  technician)  FA8-5  NAS,  Oceana,  Va 

Lieutenant  Og),  moWle  audit  suff.  Detroit.  Midi.,  auditor  (In- 
dustrial Costs)  U.S.  Navy,  Audit  Office.  Dallas. 

Staff  sergeant,  USMC,  Radio  technician 

Lieutenant  (jg.).  Coast  Guard,  district  industrial  manager,  vih  CO 
District.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lieutenant  (Juntor  grade),  Navy,  pilot  with  A8W  squadron. .      . 

suff  sergeant,  USMC,  NCOIC  hydraulic  shop  for  aircraft. 

RM-2  radto  operator,  U.S.8. /Vmf<<<m  (CVS-Sr> 

Corjwral,  USMC,  stock  requisition  clerk 

FT-2,  Are  technician,  U.8.8.  OpaU  (DDO-1) 

FT-2.  Are  technicUn .'  

YN-2,  U.S.  Coast  Ouard ^..        

ET-1.  electronics  technician,  Navy;  USNRTCrCedar "Rapids!" 
Iowa. 

Scfjeant,  USMC,  Rep.  Br.  Bn.,  elect,  company,  M.C.S.C.,  Albany, 
Oa. 

ET-2,  electronic  technician,  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory 
Corona,  C^alif..  GS-4,  engine«rlng  aid. 

Aviation  electronics  chief,  NAS,  Norfolk,  Va.  (Instructor  in  elec- 
tronics school). 

Commander.  Navy,  Head  of  Electronic  Materials  Branch,  BuShips. 

CT-3,  ooramtuicatioos  technician 

ET-l  electronic  technician,  Navy,  U.S.S.  Ntrttu  (AS-IT).. .11.11"! 

Sergeant,  USMC,  electronic  technician 

Lieutenant  (Jg.),  electrical  officer  on  U.S.S.  Priitetton  (CVS-37) 

Uble. 


June-.  1960  • 

July  16.1968 
Sept.  23. 1959 

July   25,1959 

June  2, 1958 
June  20. 1958 
Mar.  18,1960 
Nov.  — ,  1959 
Feb.  26,1962 


Nov. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July 

June 


—.1959 
20,1950 
21.1957 
16,1957 
18,1999 
25,1969 
8,1969 
—,1959 


Sept.  21, 1957 

Mar.  22. 1955 
Sept.  — ,  1958 
Aug.  — .  I»61» 


Sept. 
Aug. 
June 
July 
July 


1. 1961 > 

10.1957 

13.1960 

7,1959 

1,1958 


July    «,  1960 

June  26.1961 
Oct.    15,1959 

Nov.    4.1969 

July     8, 1958 
Mar.  21, 1960 

Jan.    20,1960 
Mar.    6,1962 


Oct. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
June 


23,1961 
12,1962 
25,1062 
28,1957 
24.1999 
9.1059 
24.1050 
10,1059 


Oct.  8, 105 
June  8, 1059 
Sept.  12. 1061 


Sept. 

June 

July 

Jan. 

Aug. 


1. 1061 
15.1061 

5,1960 
20.1062 
1I,I0.S8 


Junior  assistant  engineer. 

Field  service  engineer  11. 
Junior  industrial  engineer. 

Associate  cost  estimator. 

Supervisor,  system  data  sectloo. 
Manager,  parts  and  aervloes. 

Field  service  engineer  I. 
Assistant  cost  estimator. 

Field  servloe  engineer  IV. 

Field  support  Miglneer  IL 

Quality  control  engineer  I. 

Inventory  records  analyst. 

Field  support  nepresentatiTe. 

Field  service  engineer  I. 

Buyer  (junior). 

Junior  assistant  field  service  enginesi 

Foreman  II. 

Junfor  assiiitant  engineer. 

Field  service  engineer  n. 

Director  of  fleM  operations. 
Junior  engineer  special  dlstrlbatfOB. 
Foreman  II. 

Field  service  engineer  IL 
Junior  a.<(sistant  engineer. 
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CtOim 


i0C0 


««tedlTMia 


i  (NM> ) 
Makiy,  PmiIL 

MatoBry.  Winlun  7.. . 
—     -    *'         I  A.. 


MatMB.U«kC..Jr. . 
Molbfmk.  iMTj  L..  . 

Mmct.  Lmoa  O 

N— I.  Oordon  L. 

N<i— .npMiiiB — 

NtasTJohn  K 

O'Brien,  Edward  L.. 


Potto-,  Dale  E 


C^M^> 


Betd,  Donald  O 

lUiiiliardt,  MartoQ  L 

ROnr,  James  E 

Saada,  Bona  R 

Smith,  Danny  F... 
Soli,  Jobn  K 


Boole,  CiaicW.... 
Sfado.  Vineent  B. 

Speneer,  James  L. 

Stehr,  Paol  W.... 


Steinbeck.  OarrL.. 
Sudduth,  Joappn  F. 


Tbompoon,  Kidiard  , 

Tbomson,  Mori  H..{ 

Traeae,  Ray.  Jr.  (N>4N). 
Tytrel.  Sytvan  F.,  Jr  , 
Van  OOdn-,  Terry  W  . 
Walters,  Cbarles  W. 


Weatliiook,  John  F. 
Woodman,  Wimam 


Woods.WUbiir7.. 
Yakeley,  Jay  B..  Jr.. 


Lamareaox,  E.  P... 

8tilIman.O.T 

Hansel.  A.  L 

WUUams,  R.  U 

Ooens.  D.  E 

Dyer.  D.  V 

Carroll,  B.  C 

Wyatt,  R.  I> 

Morris.  H.  T 

Slocom,  D.  R 

LMth.  R.  O.,  Jr..... 
Ntcboison.  L.  L..  Jr. 

White,  J.  B 

Parlcer.  R.  R 

Catotsa,  D.  T^  Jr„ 

Brace,  J.  P 

Calelll,  A.  I) 

Kestersoo,  R.  D 

Thayer,  O.  E 


CoUiru  Radio  C  k,  DaOas,  Tex. 


NameofhidlTiioid 


Dntton.  Sotat  P. 


Johnson.  TheodoR  A . 
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It... 


Navy  rank  or  pade  ' 


r.,Jr. 


AT-1,  aviMlsn  electfonics  te<telcian 

Cbiei  warrant  officer.  Navy  radio  uuUntrnance  lUviatun,  olilcer  at 

NAS,  CoriMS  Chrtati,  Tex. 

Etoctronlc  tedmirian  at  Boston  Naval  SMpyani,  Boston,  Ma.<s 

CWO-1,  VBMC,  etoetroaics  maintenance  and  operations  efflror, 

Qanatisa.  Va. 
Lieutenant  (Jc.),  Navy    chief  encineer  on  V.&S.  Dupburf  Bmf 

tAVP-^81. 
Servcant,  U8MC,  instmctor  in  culded  missile  fire  control,  San 

Dis(0,  Calif. 
Tinitrnsnt    (Jb.).   Nary  eminwrlng   officer  cb    I'JBJk    Ffper 

(MSO-lcn. 
08-7,  design  enirinrer,  Naval  Ordnance  Lab.,  Slver  Spring,  Md... 

BD8N,  NavT,  radannan 

Sstimnt.  178MC,  eloctranlcs  technician , 

Petty  officer  1st  class.  Coast  Guard 

AT-I,  Navy,  radar  shop  supervisor.  Naval  Air  Facility.  Auoapolis, 

Md. 
ET-2,  Navy,  electronic  technician  on  T'.S.S.  Skantri  La  (CVA-38).. 
ETC,  Navy,  inatructog  of  baste  electricity  and  rlectroaics.  Navy 

Technical  School.  Oreat  Lakes.  FH. 

FT-2,  Navy,  maintataied  radar  on  C.8.8.  HMiMtr  {DD-788) 

ET-1,  Navy,  electronics  teekniciaa. 

Navy,  WaahinKton,  D.C..  assistant  counsel 

INSMAT.  CvSar  Raptds.  Iowa,  contract  administrator 

Ut  Lieutenant,  USMC,  naval  aviator 

LioBtenant  (JiO,  Navy,  electronics  material  olUivr  on  U.S.S.  CogtutU 

(l>D-C51). 

AT-2.  Navy,  aviation  electronics  technician 

Maaler  sentcant,  USMC.  test  chief  at  Marine  Corps  Equipment 

Board.  Qnanttoa.  Va. 
Electronic  — i*"— >  at  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory.  Silver  Spring. 

Md.  worked  June-September  WB.  ' 

lat  IJcntcnai*.  USMC.  eammunicatiaii  officer,  Recruit  Depot, 

flkn  DtafOw  CatU. 
rr-a.  NwVjOlsctoonics  tedinidan on  U.S.S.  FuMudtm  iDER-142) 
Ckpttin.  USMC,  member  of  Electronics  Section,  Marine  Corps 

Equipnent  Hoards  Quantlco.  Va. 
Electroole  inspeOtor  at  INSMAT.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  (Conins) ... 
Braadi  kiqie«tkn  snperrlMr  at  ISNMAT,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 

(OolIkB). 

AT-a;  aviation  deetronletodmkisBi 

AT-i,  yavy.  aviation  eloctronica  technician 

Wr-X  Navy,  etoctonnlcs  technirisw  on  U.8.8.  Amtt  (DD-6BB) 

ATC,  NaTy.  buaA  supcrvisar.  Naval  Air  Weapons  Systems 

SdMoL  NAS.  Jacksonvffle.  Fla. 
CPO,  Navy,  sapsrvisar  iaapectos.  electronic  maintenance,  N.iS, 

DalkM.Tei. 
W-3,  dklef  commnnlcatians  technician,  Navy,  assipied  to  TTead- 

qnarten  Steff.  Naval  Security  Group,  Washington,  V.C. 

SK-T^Navy _ - 

Commander  (setirad  aa  captain).  Navy,  assisUnt  to  DirFctar,  Flight 

Services  DivlstiB,  CNO  Staff.  Washington.  D.C. 


Diatt  of  tear- 
ing Navy 


I     Datema- 
ptoyodby 
CoUina 


Nov.  — .  1867 
July   — ,  i9e»» 

Jan.   -.IMT 
.Mar.  31, 19a»* 

Aug.  U,19M 

Sept.  15, 1957 

Feb.  — , 


Sept.  — ,  1980  Aug. 

Dec.  31.1957  Sept 

Jan.  7S,19ei  Feh 

June  3. 1M7  Mar. 

Dec.  12,1058  Jan 

June  — .  1061  June 

Apr.  Xi9U*  Apr. 


July  8. 1900 
.July  Ui,19H 
Nov.  — ,  1058 
June  1, 195R 
June  ».I9«« 
Oi.-t.   35,10(0 

.Ntay  U.rtM 


Oct.  31,1908*   Nov. 


June 
Feb. 

July 
8c|>t. 


N.t9tl 
1,19(0 

7.190 
21,1050 


Title  of  position  at  Collins 


Sept.  20, 19M 
Sept.  90. 1957 
Mar. 


July 
Feb. 
Dec. 
June 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Feb. 


Sept.  -,  1910  Aug. 

JuM    5,1061  July 

May  Z7.19tt  July 

May  —,1980'  May 

May  —.1990  June 

Oct.  -.uai  Oct. 

M|i(.  11. 1909  0rpt. 

Nov.  19.1900  Nov. 

Avr.     4.1950  Aag. 

Oct.     ft,1050>  Mar. 

June   14, 19GQ>  June 

Feb.  28,l»S0i  Mar. 

June   19. 1958  July 

.Nor.    I,  weo*  Nov. 


2,1959 

am  1001 

15.1958 

8,1961 

30,1050 

12, 1050 

.\  1061 
ZXI903 

27.1950 

M962 

1.1058 

ZI9S8 

18.1060 

1M061 

15.1061 
16,1950 

1.1901 

LlfiU 
IM960 


13. 

20.1980 

30,1980 

«,19(0 

20. 1900 

16tl9(0 

11980 

15^1980 

oiioeo 


Junkir  engineer  special  distributioa. 
Fielil  support  engineer  IL 

Field  support  engineer  I. 
Field  supiwri  engineer  II. 

Assistant  indostrial  engineer. 

Foreman  II. 

Junior  assistant  en«[inen'. 

Do. 

Foreman  IV.  ' 

Field  support  etitrineer  I. 
Field  service  engineer  II. 
Junior  engineer  writer. 

Field  servic«»  representative. 
Field  support  engineer  II. 

Field  support  engineer  I. 

Junior  enfcinoer  specialist  distribution. 

Oencral  counsel — Sales. 

Contract  atlmiuistrator. 

.Assistant  systems  analyst. 

R.  A  D.  program  forecast  anub'st- 

Junior  industrial  engineer. 
Field  support  engineer  II. 

Junior  aasistaut  engineer. 

Government  .^es  representative. 

Field  serviee  engineer  I. 
Si^nior  field  engineer  III. 

Quality  eontrol  engineer  11. 
QuaUty  control  eingneer  111. 

Junior  industrial  engineer. 
Field  support  engineer  II. 
Aptirenaop  engineer  writer. 
Senior  field  engineer  I. 

FieU  support  engineer  I. 

Field  support  engineer  IV. 

Computer  prograroer  A. 

Senior  aesockkte  engineer,  special  Uistribu- 


FICRSONNKX^  ON  NEWPORT  BEACH.  CALIF..  PLANT  PAYROLL 


USMC  corporal.. 

G8-r. 

Physidst 

Lieatenant  (]«.)- 

MMI-Pl 

AQ-2. 


Junior  engineer. 
ElsetMaiie  i 

Lieutenant  Og.) 

SK-3  storekeeper 

Cotiaet  spociallst 

Lieutenant  commander. 
BBsettonle  mecnoDfc..... 

Electronic  engineer 

USMC  master  sersrant. 
BTRJ. 


I'SMC  corporal 

AN „ 

USMC  gunnery  sergeant  E-O. 


Mar. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Dec 

Tier. 

Sept. 


June 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Joly 
Jane 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Feb. 


20.1960 
—.I960 

—.1080 
— ,  1980 
2.1080* 

17,  19.W 

—  loss 

t^lOOl 

30.1960 
— ,r9«7 
— .  1980« 

KVM 
—,  f9&$ 
—.1967 
30,10«) 

7. 1»«7 
12.  I9.W 

X1980 
28,1061* 


Apr. 
Juno 
May 
Mar. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

June 

Jan. 

July 

ten. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

July 

Nov. 

Oct. 

June 

Oct. 

Aug. 

June 


1.I950 
21^  HU 

1.1961 
Stl9C2 
OllOCl 

22.19S8 

l.S,  IO.M< 
»,  1961 

25,1960 
9,1990 

fn*  rMv 

uioao 
II.  two 

1,  lOtiO 
11,1900 
15,1900 

(V,I958 
10,  T960 

2,1901 


Engineering  assistant. 
Junior  assistant  engineer. 
.Associate  engineer. 
Assistant  industrial  engineer. 
Foreman  III. 
SpeciAcatknis  writer. 
Assistant  engineer. 

Do. 
A.ssoeiato  contract  adniinLvtrator. 

Do. 
Contract  arainistmtor. 
Senior  tl«ld  engineer. 
Assistant  engineer. 

.\ssoctate  engineer  siMviut  dLstribiUion. 
Junior  contract  coorcllnatnr. 
Jnniw  engineer. 
Foreman  II. 

Do. 
Engineering  assistant. 


I  Inclodes  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  GuaiA 

*  Summer  I98a 

(Retired. 

« From  May  1908 
Missile  Range  Dkvl4w. 
and  aviataot  plaal 


ibj  1 

Patrick  Air  Force  B«e,  Fla.    Deputy  manager  engineering 

Fer^SBber  NBO  to  May  M8R.    Prrsideirt 


and  owner  of  R.  L.  Suratt.  cewutting  engineers.  New  York  and  Wirhinptan.  D.C. 
Dntles:  CoBaborated  with  varlaos  naval  architects  and  design  agents  on  design  criteria 
for  speciai  hNnehtag  4eTicea  kr  guided  mtssile  cmiaprs.  Performed  extensfve  ship 
aiteratk>n&  and  modiflcatlMW  es  VA.  nnwal  ammunttton  and  supply  aUfgi 

•  See  esMbtt  2  for  additfcmal  emptoymeat  details. 

•  Emptsyed  Ny  BuMOpt,  WaMigton,  D.C,  from  March  19S8  to  August  1060. 


Exhibit  2 


-Litt  of  empitoyeet  in  vice  president  goremmmt  reprr^mtoHren  department  (exrtufire  of  aeeretariee  and 

tienograpkert) 


EmptoymsBt 


WMMngtoii.  D.C. 


.do. 


Government  or  armed  service 


Oradaornnk 


Dsteofleavi^r 


Ueotenant  Qonhir  grade) 
A-V-f»  in  U.S.  Naval 
Bcsarre. 

Staff  sergeant,  V.S.  .\nny. 


Date  em- 

ployedby 

CoOtaiB 


Stin  in  RcivrTP. 


.Mar.  29, 194(«. 


Jan.    M,19a 


J.tn.    -28,1962 


I 


Titk  of  poaittan  at 
Collins 


I)  Inn-tor,  Govermncut 
representative. 


GovemnMnt  aObmifH 
contacted 


Uay 

■  fO> 

quired     tktuagfeoat     tba 
United  States. 
Same  as  above.   Assistant  to 
Mr.  Dntton. 


19  6S 
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CoUine  Radio  Co.,  DaUao,  TVx. — LUl  of  employeet  in  vice  prendent  government  representatives  department  {exclu^ve  of  seerOaries  and 

otenographen) — Continued 


Name  of  individual 


Sneed,  James  W.,  Jr. 


Strathem,  William. 
BeUer,  EarlJ 


Abercrombie,  Everette  O Washington,  D.C 


EmplojniMot  loeatkm 


Dayton,  Ohio. 


Rome,  N.Y 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


a«TtniiiMBt  or  oniMd  atrrlot 


Oradeorrank 


1st  Ueotenaak,  U.S.  Air 

Foroe. 
Technician,  Naval  Base, 

Orange,  Tex. 
Staff  sergeant,  U.S.  Air 

Force. 


Colonel,    Signal 
U.S.  Army. 


Corps, 


Pels,  John  H.,  IIL 

Altott,  WUllam  T.,  Jr 


Bamette,  E.  F 

Newitt.J.H 

Judson,  Robert  R 


Beans,  Richard  C. 


Beam,  Ormond  E. 


Stitely,  AUen  H -  -  - Fort  Monmouth,  N  J. 


DaUas,Tez 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Boston,  Mass 

Washington,  D.C. 


.do. 


Washington,  D.C. 


Waldnip,  William  E. 


Coffee,  John  M.,  Jr. 


I^isley,  Jonathan  H. 


Culp,  Joe  C. 


None^. 


Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy.... 

Staff  sergeant,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


1st  lieutenant,  U.S.'  Air     Oct.  15, 19S9. 
Force. 


Date  of  leaving 


May  lots.... 

October  1949. 
August  1961.. 


Sept.  30, 1964 
(retired). 


June  30, 1960. 
Jan.  16, 1956.. 


Dateon* 

ployed  by 

Collins 


None. 


Dallas,  Tex. 


Washington,  D.C. 


.do. 


.do. 


Cagney,  William  M. 


Chaires,  William  R. 
Curs,  Luther  S 


McCaddon,  Joseph  F. 


Potter,  John. 


Rome,  N.Y- 


1st  lieutenant,  U.S.  Army. 

Contract  nemtiator,  Bu- 
reau  of  Ships,  U.S. 
Navy,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Private,  first  class,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Contract  negotiator.  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  U.S. 
Navy. 

Commands,  U.S.  Navy, 
last  assltrnment  was 
U.S.  Navai  Research 
Laboratory,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Master  Sergeant,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Captain,  U.S.  Air  Fwoe.. 


Technical  adviser,  U.S. 
Navy,  Director  of  Com- 
mimications,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Technical  adviser,  U.S. 
Army,  office,  chief  sig- 
nal officer,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Technical  planning  of 
communications.  U.S. 
Army  Signal  Commu- 
nications Security 
Agency,  Arlington  Hall 
SUtion,  Arlington,  Va. 

Computer  design,  U.S. 
Army  Security  Agency, 
Ariington,  Va. 

Lieutenant  commander, 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 


Electronic  engineer,  U.S. 
Army  Signal  Engineer- 
ing Agency,  Arlington, 
Va. 

1st  lieutenant,  U.S.  Army 


.do. 


Washington,  D.C. 
.....do 


.do. 


Coeoa  Beadi,  Fla., 
(Cape  Caoavwal). 


January  1954. 
Apr.  16, 1060. 

January  1945. 


April  1060. 


Dec  1.  IWl  (re- 
tired). 


Dec.  31, 1964. 


Aug.  IG,  1952. 


December  1950 


January  1958... 
February  1956. 


November  1955. 
March  1946 


Aug.  2,1964 
Mar.  13,1061 

Apr.    6,1957 


Jime  6, 1957 

July  1.1960 

July  27,1960 

Oct.  16,1060 


(Senior  associate  field 
engineer. 

Associate   field  engi- 


Titleofpoaltknot 
ColUns 


Apr.  25,1000 

June  27,1960 
Dee.  13,1961 

Jan.     3, 1062 
Deo.  30,1967 


Senior  associate  field 
engineer. 


Principal  field  engi- 
neer. 


Sales  infonnatioo  00- 

ordlnator. 
Senior  associate  field 

engineer. 


Senior  assistant  field 
engineer. 

Senior  associate  field 
engineer. 


{Contract  administra- 
tor. 


July  1958. 


Major,  U.S.  Army  Signal 

Corps. 
Lieutenant  cokmel,  U.S. 

Army. 


M«ior,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


CH  radio  tetdmician,  U.S. 
Navy  Reaerra. 


February  1058. 
Dec.28,1945.. 


Jan.  31, 1960. 
Feb.  1,1946.. 


June  3, 1965. 


Aug.  ao,  1040. 


Jan.     4, 1960 


Ctovemment  offloe^) 
oontaotad 


....do 

Senior  field  engineer. 

do 

...do 


^  Aeronautical  Systems  Divi- 
sion, U.8.  Air  Faroe,  Day- 
l    ton,  Ohio. 

Rome  Air  Developmant  Cen- 
ter and  Rome  Air  Material 
Area,  Air  Faroe. 

West  oooat  area,  primarily 
Ballistks  Ml^e  Division 
Air  Faroe,  Smoo  Systems 
Divisiaii,  Air  Faroe,  Padfie 
Missile  Ran«B  and  Navy 
Purchasing  Office,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Primarily  Navy,  inrinding 
Burean  of  Weapon^  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Burson  of 
Yards  and  DoAs,  Wash- 
ingt<m,  D.C. 

NASA,  Hooatoo,  Tex.,  as 
temporary  asBigiuneat. 

No  partlanlar  aeeoimt  as- 
signment but  eover*  micro- 
wave raqulrenisnts  with 
any  ageoey  in  Wastdngton, 
D.C,  as  required. 

Aeronautical  Systoms  Divi- 
sion, U.S.  Air  Foroe,  Day- 
ton, Ohfc>. 

Electronte  Systems  Divi- 
sion, U.8.  Air  Force,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

No  specific  aasignmeot.  Cov- 
ets contract  admlnlstratkm 
matters  with  Army,  Navy, 
NASA,  U8IA,  and  any 
others. 

Same  as  R.  R.  Jodson  above 
bat  also  covers  Avionics 
floppty  Oflloeand  Defense 
Supply  Acency  at  PUIa- 
delpUa,  Pa. 

NASA,  WaahingtoB,  D.C. 


U.S.  Army  Signal  Besearob 
and  Devetobmeot  Labora- 
vtkfoamoo 


-do. 


Apr.     1,1957 
Sept.  15, 1958 

July     1, 1959 

Feb.    1, 1960 
June  23,1960 

Jan.     6. 1061 
Ai«.    1,1961 


Principal  field 
engineer. 


Senior  associate  field 
engineer. 


Principal  field 
engineer. 

Senior  field  engineer.. 

Sailor  quality  control 
engineer. 


Senior  government 
representative. 


Senior  field  engineer . 


,NJ. 


tory.Fort 
Various  Army  and  Air  Faroe 
bases  in  Texas,  Oeorgia, 
Alabama,  and  throoghont 
the  oeotral  soutbem  area. 


No  particular  account  assign 
ment.  Covers  data  re- 
quirements with  all  acm- 
des  in  District  of  Columbia 
area  as  required. 


International  and  nonmili- 
tary  Government  agendes 
such  as  Department  of 
State,  etc. 

Primarily  Army  and  also 
Defense  Communications 
Agency,  Delense  Atomic 
Support  Agency,  Diamond 
Ordnance  Fuxe  Labora- 
tory, Joint  Communica- 
tion Agency. 

Rome  Air  Material  Area, 
Rome  Air  Devvlopmcnt 
Center,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Primarily  Army  and  FAA. 

Assists  Mr.  E.  O.  Aber- 
crombie and  also  covers 
Coast  Guard  and  various 
Navy  technical  tnsUlla- 
ttons  such  as  NADC  and 
Navy  Research  Labora- 
tory. 

Primarily  Air  Faroe  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and 
Tactical  Air  Command  in 
Langley,  Va.,  and  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects 
Agency. 

Air  Force  Test  Center,  Pet- 


ri^ Air  Foroe 

and  Atlantic  Missile 
at  Cape  Canaveral 


Fla., 


-I 
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Tato  a  8D04  Ihok  ai  Umim  people.  Ifr. 
Speaker.    Lei  ui  Uke  Just  two 


Both  of  theee 


ment  Bureau  of 
tm  UU.  tlKSF 
vent  to  OoHUm. 
y     the  GoaEHHraQei 
wltli  a  oompleCc 


men  wore  contract  ne- 
In  the  IfBvy  Depart- 
Ships.  It  is  possible,  I 
roreased  eeatraete  that 
and  I  haye  today  aAed 
General  to  aapsiT  bs 
list  of  any  and  all  con- 


to  CkdBnafti  thslr 


It  win  be  made 

Is 
the 
other 
to  hire  C9K' 
fhlBff  lathe 


-mllli  ary 
Uid 


ment  ofllriaVi 
Mr.Speal 
thk  ttne 


for 
positifln.    The 


dhrldoal  and.  ot  rtainly 
has  tfato  Inf oti^ation. 
The  report.  I 
tan  aa  to  the 


the  Borcan  of 
son's  previous 
confident  this 


tuieiB  whes.e  1e 


ths 


or  two  or  three 
report  goes  into 
the  fact  that 

off  ccBtacts  ff 

hiltlatfd. 

Thisis)ast 
and  while  one 
spoil  a  barrel. 
9oUace  procesi 

It  might  be 
no  place  in 
sonaHtJea 


last  3  years  of  Naiqr 
his  material  is  auppHed. 

Oblia 

thing  that  concerns 
fact  that  Collins — and 
found  it  advantageous 
people.  This  other 
of  people  who  some- 
lor  top  Defense  Depart- 
There  is  an  individual, 
wm  I  Shan  not  name  at 
of  other  wort:  cur- 
In  this  area.  This  per- 
BeLieu  in  a  critical 
OOce  of  Naval  InteUl- 
iplete  report  on  this  in- 
Mr.  BeLieu  also 
or  should  have. 
ufiderstiind.  goes  into  de- 
>U8  excesses  of  this 
were  terminated  In 
in  1951.  This  per- 
Aqpervisor  stated  he  was 
Individual  gave  out  confl- 
to  certain  manufac- 
instances  negoti- 
ciianged  at  a  late  date 
times  in  one  day.  This 
detail  and  even  mentions 
person  was  tempted  by 
me  time  before  breaking 
Donths  after  they  were 


as 
Personalities 
commit  billions 
should  get  the 
be  they  good  or 

The  only 
mind,  lir 
liCembers  of 
waste,  the 
thelncopipe' 
we  allow  these 
help  this 
»i»i<«»*ft^  chaos 

ICr.   Speaker, 
question.   It  is 
cans,  regardlesi 
Secretary 
ing  to  do  ft 
does  any 
below  htm  are 
the  future, 
today  and 
lif  eblood  of  thd 

Now  is  the 
malignancy  tha; 
Nation,  and,  in 
to  begin  is  with 
one  thing  last 
to  set  the  gear 


i 
a 

sad 
procuementi 


thy 


person,  Mr.  Speaker, 

apple  does  not  always 

certainly  can  speed  the 

for  the  rest. 

that  personalities  have 

studies,  but  per- 

up    the    Navy,    Mr. 

make  m>  all  groups. 

the  decisions  that 

of  tax  dollars,  and  they 

( redit  for  their  decisions, 

>ad. 

that  remains  in  my 
is  Just  how  long  we 
Clongress   will   allow   the 
the  inefficiency, 
to  exist.  How  long  will 
4ien  to  silently  in  concert 
along  the  road  to  fl- 
we  take  action? 
this  is  a  nonpartisan 
he  business  of  an  Ameri- 
of  political  affiliation, 
is  a  good  man  try- 
Job,  but  what  chance 
have  when  the  people 
eathering  their  nests  for 
their  cushions  for 
the  stuffing  from  the 
American  taxpayer? 

to  start  removing  this 

eats  at  the  vitals  of  our 

ny  opinion,  a  good  place 

Mr.  BeLieu.  who  told  us 

rear  and  went  right  out 

in  motion  to  do  some- 


nake 


qu«  tion 
Spea  Ler, 
f   Cone 
oonuption, 
stem  7 
ese  lie 
count  7 
b  if  ore 


McNf  mara 

g04d 

Secret  vry 
re  :  eat 
pactUng 
gettiig 
he  A 
thie 


thing  else.  Ttala  is  the  same  Mr.  BeLiea 
who  vtatetedprmristana  of  Pabllc  Law 
9T-453  by  tiiHIatliig'  a  aoie-aoizree  con- 
tnwl  for  a  Arena  radio  alllMWI  first 
PTOflding  a  JoetfeOeatloB  for  the  aei. 
While  Mr.  BeXJcn  can  ratioBallK  for 
hours  at  a  time,  be  cannot  deny  he  knew 
the  Uw  was  being  passed  beeaaw  he  ia 
one  of  the  service  people  who  opposed 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  ^teaker.  zefer  to  the  table  of  for- 
mer Navy  emplosrees  now  with  Comns. 
Tou  will  notioe  that  none  are  actually 
in  charge  of  any  purchasing  departments 
as  many  were  in  the  Navy.  Maybe  it  is 
because  Collins  does  not  want  these  peo- 
ple to  oversee  any  of  its  dollars  because 
of  ttieir  performance  in  this  respect  when 
they  were  Government  employees. 

This  Is  Just  another  reason  why  my  bill. 
HJt.  4409,  should  be  enacted.  A  com- 
mittee of  this  OoDgress  would  then  be 
watching  daily  and  in  minute  detail  the 
machinations  of  our  Defense  machinery 
which  will  spend  $47  billion  next  year. 


ECONOMY  IN  CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  eonaent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missotui  [Mr.  Cmtrm]  may 
extend  his  reraaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcobo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJectiMi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  section 
100  of  tiUe  2  of  the  United  States  Code 
providing  a  storage  trunk  to  each  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  annually.  The 
Congress  has  presently  been  cast  in  a 
poor  Ught  with  regard  to  its  own  spend- 
ing, and  this  seems  an  area  where  we 
could  cut  back  expenditures  witlx>ut 
Jeopardizing  the  functions  of  the  Con- 
gress or  seriously  inconveniencing  any 
of  the  Members. 

The  carpenter  in  the  House  Office 
Building  indicates  that  there  are  no 
charges  for  crating  and  packaging  vari- 
ous itexxis  that  may  from  time  to  time 
need  to  be  stored.  This  seems  a  much 
more  effective  and  economical  way  to 
deal  with  our  storage  needs  than  to  have 
a  provision  to  provide  a  large,  and  often 
unneeded  and  unwanted  trtmk  to  each  of 
the  Members  annually.  This  is  a  small 
area  of  waste  in  the  ancillary  function- 
ings  of  the  Congress  which  we  should 
move  promptly  to  eliminate. 


DUTY   ON  POLISHED  SHEETS   AND 
PLATES    OP    IRON    AND    STEEL 

Mr.  EDMGHDed^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhxad] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoKP  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  hopes  for  the  passage  of 
Hit.  3674.    This  bill,  which  amends  the 


Tails  Act  of  IftM  to  provifda  thai  pol- 
ished sheets  and  plates  of  inm  or  steel 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  un- 
polished sheets  and  plates,  has  carried 
my  irttolrtiearted  support;  In  fact,  this 
bill  Is  idenUcal  to  Hit.  3099  which  I  in- 
trodueed  into  this  body.  H JL  3174.  like 
H  JL  30M.  would  correct  an  unintended 
anomaly  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  which 
threatens  to  decimate  an  important 
American  industry. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  impol- 
ished  stainless  ateel  ia  dutiable  at  13^ 
percent  ad  valorem;  if.  however,  the 
stainless  steel  is  polished,  it  Is  duitable 
at  1 V^  cents  per  poimd,  a  rate  equivalent 
to  only  3  percent  ad  valorem.  By  the 
relatively  simple  process  of  pohdiing, 
then,  foreign  producers  may  sneak 
through  this  loophole  all  stainless  steel 
sheets  and  plates  while  paying  on^  a  3- 
percent  ad  valorem  duty.  Commrrce 
Department  statistics  on  stainless  steel 
imports  demonstrate  the  danger  to  this 
viable  segment  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  this  tariff  dis- 
crepancy between  pcdished  and  unpol- 
ished stainless  steel,  importation  of 
stainlfsa  steel  sheets  and  plates  Jumped 
ninefold  from  1961  to  1962.  Imports  for 
the  first  S  weeks  of  1963  exceeded  total 
stainless  steel  imports  for  the  years 
1955-61. 

Corrective  legislation  is  the  only  solu- 
tion which  win  effectively  prevent  the 
continuation  of  grave  injury  to  stainless 
steel  manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  Tariff  dassiflcation  Act  of  1963 
this  inequality  between  polished  and  un- 
polished stainless  steel  is  eliminated. 
Unfortunately,  Implementation  of  this 
adjustment  has  been  delayed.  Mean- 
while, imports  continue  to  pour  into  this 
countiy.  I  hope  the  House  win  see  the 
necessity  of  acting  Immediately  on  this 
issue. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  se- 
rious unemployment  problems  still  per- 
sist, is  a  center  of  the  stainless  steel  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  I  iu«e  the 
House  to  close  this  tariff  ineqxilty  and 
save  the  Jobs  of  many  citizens  of  my 
State  at  a  time  when  every  single  em- 
ployment opportimity  is  so  dear. 


MIGRANT  CONDITIONS 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.    BCr.   Speaker.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Public 
Law  78.  the  Bracero  Act.  met  a  possible 
death  in  this  House  recently  when  we 
voted  down  a  2-year  extension  of  that 
law. 

During  that  debate  and  since,  some 
Members  spoke  as  if  the  lot  of  the 
domestic  migrant  workers  was  not  de- 
plorable enough  to  concern  us.  That  is 
a  tragic  and  unforgivable  indifference  to 
the  plight  of  one  of  the  most  exploited 
groups  of  our  population.  We  should  all 
be  ashamed  of  such  indifference  in  our 
minds. 
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Let  uslook  realistically  at  the  domes- 
tic migrant's  condition.  He  earned  only 
$6.36  per  day  In  1962.  and  averaged  only 
$1,054  per  year  Including  his  nonfam 
labor.  How  can  our  eonseienoes  allow 
such  a  condition  to  conttnne?  How 
could  we  possibly  refuse  to  set  tree  the 
market  forces  which  would  improve  his 
condition,  a  step  we  can  take  by  refusing 
to  extend  Public  Law  78? 

A  director  of  a  west  coast  region  pack- 
inghouse unimi,  during  the  hearings  on 
Public  Law  78  this  year,  vividly  ccmi- 
mented  after  describing  the  absence  of 
toilet  and  handwashing  facilities  for  the 
migrants: 

Most  consTuners  would  gag  on  the  salad  If 
tbey  saw  these  conditions,  the  lack  of  sani- 
tary conditions,  under  which  these  products 
are  grown  and  processed. 

A  Texas  migrant  worker,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor: 

I  don't  call  it  a  good  life.  A  fellow  woxild 
call  It  a  good  life  when  he  comes  to  enjoy  it. 
when  he  make  very  good  money.  That  Is 
the  only  way  he  can  enjoy  life.  When  you 
go  into  the  field  and  work  12  to  16  hours 
a  day,  do  you  think  that  is  enjoying  life?  No, 
no.  That  Is  why  I  am  crinded  now.  because 
I  worked  too  hard  in  those  fields.  Tou  hare 
to  understand  such  things  as  that.  It  is 
not  enjoying  life. 

Do  not  these  workers  deserve  a  vastly 
improved  economic  life?  Are  we  going 
to  be  inhimiane  enough  to  refuse  them 
that  because  we  art  afraid  to  let  a  small 
sector  of  agriculture  undergo  a  little  free 
market  adjustment? 


SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POZNAN  UPRISING 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unaniny>ns  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PocncsKi]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REOoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lir.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  27,  1963,  marks  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  heroic  Polish  uprising  In 
Poman,  which  produced  the  first  serious 
setback  to  communism  in  Euiape  since 
World  War  n. 

That  inspiring  uprising  came  as  no 
surprise  to  students  of  Polish  history. 
For  more  than  1,000  years,  the  people  of 
Poland  have  dononstrated  their  deep 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity. 

When  on  June  27,  1956,  a  large  group 
of  students  in  Poanan  led  an  uprialng 
against  their  Communist  nders,  these 
young  people  were  writing  but  another 
chapter  in  the  glorious  book  of  courage 
which  their  Polish  predecessors  have 
inscribed  In  blood  against  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

Nor  should  it  come  as  any  particular 
surprise  that  the  new  Communist  regime 
which  replaced  the  old  guard  in  Poland 
as  a  result  of  this  heroic  Poensm  uprising 
moved  very  quickly  and  decisively  to 
provide  the  peof^  of  Poland  with  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom  in  their  dally 
lives. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Poland  con- 
tinues to  be  under  Communist  domina- 


tion against  her  win.  But  the  great  ocm- 
trlbntlon  made  Iqr  those  who  participated 
In  the  Poenan  uptlstng  7  years  ago,  was 
to  bring  to  the  peoirie  of  Pcdand  the  first 
significant  Inreakthrough  In  the  Commu- 
nists' iron  grip  upon  that  brave  nation. 

The  Gomulka  regime  was  forced  to 
give  the  press  of  Poland  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom.  It  was  forced  to  resign  itsdf 
to  the  fact  that  Cardinal  Wys^ynski  and 
religloos  freedom  in  Poland  stand  In- 
domitable. And  It  was  further  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  Polish 
farmer  would  not  tol««te  nationaliza- 
tion of  his  farmlands. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Polish  uprising,  a 
whole  series  of  other  reforms  were  insti- 
tuted. 

Weighed  against  the  complete  freedom 
of  an  American,  the  newly  won  liberties 
experienced  by  the  Poles  after  the  Poz- 
nan  uprising  would  indeed  appear  min- 
uscule. But  in  a  country  which,  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  has  been 
enslaved  by  the  most  barbaric  methods 
of  suppression  at  the  hands  of  both  the 
Nazis  and  the  Communists,  these  were. 
Indeed,  staggering  gains.  These  newly 
won  liberties  following  the  Poznan  up- 
rising produced  a  rebirth  of  hope  and 
Inspiration  that  Poland  would  again 
someday  rejoin  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. 

Therefore,^  Mr.  Speaker,  these  hard- 
won  liberties  in  a  sea  of  Communist 
tyranny  cannot  be  minimized. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  those  who  have 
never  felt  the  full  brutality  of  oppresdon 
to  talk  of  the  grand  plan  for  freedom. 
I  wonder  what  their  attitude  would  be 
if  they  had  to  carve  out  this  freedom 
in  a  nation  like  Poland  which  was.  prior 
to  June  27,  1956,  under  the  complete 
domination  of  heavily  armed  Soviet 
tro(4>s  internally  and  surroimded  on  idl 
sides  of  her  borders  by  massive  Soviet 
armies  externally. 

The  full  acojpe  of  these  gallant  Poles' 
monumental  contribution  on  the  altar  of 
freedom  in  the  Poznan  upri^ng  can  be 
measured  only  when  we  recognize  fully 
the  staggering  odds  against  their  success. 

The  fact  that  this  brave  adventure  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  brought  to  Poland 
a  new  wave  of  liberty  demonstrated  again 
why  tyrants  throughout  the  Ages  have 
learned  to  respect  that  undying  spirit  of 
the  Poles. 

Posnan  was  completely  surrounded  by 
Soviet  tanks  dining  this  heroic  uprising. 
Undaunted,  rebellious  Poles  fought  these 
steel  behemoths  with  their  hands, 
wooden  clubs,  stones,  and  whatever  other 
wec4x>ns  they  could  find. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  the  world  cannot  let  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Poznan  up- 
rising go  unnoticed,  particulaiiy  as  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  today  on  the  threshold 
of  an  entirely  new  sltuatimi  developing 
,^  among  the  captive  nations.  Even  though 
7  years  have  elapsed,  the  spirit  of  the 
Poznan  uprising  continues  to  this  day. 

The  Communist  rulers  of  Poland, 
under  tremendous  pressure,  have  made 
repeated  attempts  to  curtail  the  limited 
libnties  won  by  the  Poles  in  the  Poznan 
uprising.  These  Communist  efforts  have 
failed  and  I  predict  they  will  continue  to 
fail  so  long  as  one  single  Pole  is  denied 
his  rightful  freedom  and  dignity. 


There  Is  reason  to  hope,  on  this  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  Poznan  uprising,  that 
President  Kennedy  will  rekim  from  his 
very  successful  Journey  to  Europe  wltti  a 
new  formula  tor  the  eventual  liberation 
of  the  captive  nations  without  bloodshed 
or  internal  revolt. 

President  Kennedy  has  given  Western 
Europe  his  unequivocal  pledge  that  the 
TThited  States  will  never  be  a  party  to  the 
suppression  of  freedom  among  our  allies. 
He  has  spoken  with  a  firmness  unparal- 
leled by  any  other  President  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  that  our  Nation 
will  never  compromise  on  the  principle  of 
freedom  for  om*  allies  in  Europe  or  for 
our  own  people. 

President  Kennedy  dispelled  any 
doubts  regarding  his  stubborn  determina- 
tion that  freedom  must  reign  In  our 
own  coimtry  and  the  world  when  he  as- 
sured the  West  German  people  that  we 
are  willing  to  ride  our  own  cities  In  de- 
fense of  liberty.  He  spoke  magnifi- 
centty  of  our  determination  to  preserve 
freedom  for  those  who  are  privileged  to 
enjoy  it. 

But  having  said  all  of  this,  the  Presi- 
dent quite  properly  observed  in  Berlin 
that  restoration  of  freedom  to  those  who 
tragically  do  not  now  enjoy  it.  in  Europe 
Is  a  slow  and  painstaking  process.  The 
President  correctly  observed  that  while 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ultimate 
unification  of  the  German  nation,  tills 
long-awaited  day  wUI  not  occur  tomor- 
row. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  President 
Kennedy  has  reemphasized  his  deter- 
mination for  restoration  of  freedom  to 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  without  the  rtsk 
of  nuclear  war.  It  win  not  surprise  me, 
therefore,  to  see  a  new  formula  emerge 
In  Europe  with  the  full  support  of  the 
West  German  administration.  One 
which  will  call  for  greater  economic  ex- 
change between  East  and  West  Ger- 
many; greater  cultural  exchanges;  a 
stabilhdng  of  the  Berlin  situation  with 
an  assurance  that  our  integrity  and  sov- 
ereignty in  West  Berlin  will  not  be  im- 
paired; and  finally  an  early  recognition 
of  the  western  boundaries  of  Poland  in 
order  to  help  free  that  nation  from  her 
conu>lete  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  restore  closer  relations  be- 
tween Poland  and  Germany. 

I  was  among  those  who  most  bitterly 
opposed  the  abstention  of  the  United 
States  when  the  crucial  vote  concerning 
recognition  of  the  Hungarian  Commu- 
nist regime  credentials  came  before  the 
United  Nations. 

But,  if  this  action  Is  being  taken  as 
part  of  a  calculated  risk  to  slowly  and 
methodically  pull  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions away  from  Moscow  rule,  then  in- 
deed the  whole  free  world  must  pray  for 
the  success  of  this  maneuver. 

Perhaps  we  are  witnessing  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  very  successful  trip  to 
Europe  the  beginning  of  this  long  road 
to  freedom  for  an  of  Europe. 

It  would  appear  to  me  the  prospects 
of  weakening  the  Soviet  grip  upon  the 
captive  nations  are  more  favorable  today 
than  ever  before.  The  Soviet  Union,  pre- 
occupied with  its  internal  proUems  with 
Red  Chtaia  on  the  one  hand,  and  seeing 
the  great  promise  of  Communist  reforms 
unable  to  live  up  to  expectations  both  in 
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ttM  eapttv*  nail  »•  And  tbe  Sonet  Union 
ttMlf .  on  tlM  ^ttMT  tMuad.  might  tot 
this  partlciQlar  ttme  is 
for  the  West  to  iMineh 
ri  towi»l  peaeeful  liberm- 


ttfon  of  ttie  cap  ift  DAtlone. 

lir.  %>e«ker  we  we  today  pasrlng 
trtbute  to  the  at  venth  Mintversary  of  the 
FoBum  upriftn  i,  Man's  herote  efforts 
to  free  himself  from  tyranny  by  means 
of  blood  and  si  ord  has  always  provided 
the  most  in^iiz  ng  pages  of  history,  m 
this  modern  i^vld.  however,  with  its 

massive  armies. 
and  the  overwhelming  shadow  of  nuclear 
destruction,  its  straggle  for  freedom 
can  no  kmgar  fe  resolved  by  the  use  of 

ks  the  Poanan  uprising 
was.  the  road  1 9  freedom  for  the  Polish 
people  and  thoi  e  of  all  the  other  captive 
w^M/wM  ineludl  ig  the  Soviet  Union,  lies 
in  deliberate  ai  id  determined  diplomacy 
and  a  resolve  t  at  there  is  more  vigor  in 
^yffiyyfiwg  a  rig  it  than  in  denouncing  a 


Our  concept 
free  enterprise 
it.  is  the  rlgh 
freedom.    This 


of  human  dignity  and 
as  we  Americans  know 
to  ultimate  victory  for 
is  the  right  we  must  u- 
ways  put  fomjsrd.  Only  through  in- 
creased contac  s  can  we  convince  those 
now  suffering  t  le  tyranny  of  communism 
that  their  grestest  hope  lies  In  alining 
themselves  wltl  l  the  West  and  our  insti- 
tutions of  freec  (xn. 

This  is  a  pilnstaUng  process.  But 
victory  is  with!  i  our  grasp. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  so  cer- 
tain that  obsei  eers  of  the  International 
scene  have  conpletdy  misjudged  the 
real  purpose  >f  Preddent  Kennedy's 
mission  to  Eurc  pe. 

They  have  be  sn  beguiled  by  his  charm- 
ing 3-day  visit  to  that  lovely  land  of  the 
leprechaim — ^Irdand.  They  have  been 
awed  by  his  spc  etacular  welccune  in  Ger- 
many and  Wes ;  Berlin.  They  are  wait- 
ing with  great  expectation  his  visit  to 
historic  ItaJy  a  iid  his  audience  with  the 
newly  elected  F  )pe  Paul  VI. 

However,  bel  Ind  all  of  this,  I  submit, 
ISx.  Speaker,  ^  as  the  President's  strong 
desire  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  West 
Germany;  to  v  ork  out  a  new  course  of 
action  for  the  resolution  of  the  Berlin 
situation  and  me  forging  of  a  new  plan 
for  pulling  tic  entire  Soviet  satellite 
com^x  away  m»n  Moscow  rule. 

On  this  sev  oith  anniversary  of  the 
Poanan  uprisixg,  let  iis  all  pray,  there- 
fore, that  theie  words  are  not  a  mere 
hope.  Let  us  p  ay  they  may  soon  become 
a  reality. 

Unlike  the  h  xolc  Poznan  m>rising,  the 
final  victory  ever  Communist  tyranny 
will  not  be  ma  ked  by  huge  parades  and 
cheering  crowc  b  because  it  will  not  hap- 
pen in  1  daj .  1  week,  or  1  month. 
The  ultimate  vj  ctory  will  be  won  through 
a  long  palnstiking  and  deliberate  de- 
termination th  it  the  erosion  which  f  ol- 
lows  Communst  tsrranny  must  be  re- 
placed with  ft  »h  hope,  rii)e  for  a  new 
harvest  of  free  lorn. 

On  this  insp  ring  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  Poanan  i  prising.  I  pray  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy'  i  magnificent  Journey  has 
helped  to  sow  t  le  first  seeds  for  this  long- 
awaited  harvea  ;  of  liberty  for  all  the  peo- 


pie  of  Europe.  Including  the  determined 
Poles,  whose  heroism  is  exceeded  only  by 
their  mature  patience  and  unyielding 
dedicatkm  to  human  dignity. 


dVIL  DEFENSE 


Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gomsalsz]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoBs  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obteotion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  dangerous  times,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  making  a  survey  of  cdl  build- 
ings which  have  thick  and  strong  walls — 
walls  which  might  offer  protection 
against  the  deadly  dangers  of  the  radio- 
active fallout  that  would  follow  an 
atomic  attack.  All  such  shelters  are 
marked  and  stocked  with  siurvival  sup- 
plies. 

In  San  Antonio,  we  have  what  might 
be  the  oldest  fallout  shelter  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  famous  Mission  Con- 
cepcion,  founded  in  1754. 

The  mission  began  as  a  church  and 
shelter  for  a  few  courageous  priests  and 
their  charges.  It  had  to  be  strong,  for 
the  mission  was  frequently  subject  to 
attack  by  marauding  Apache  Indians. 

Today  this  same  structure  is  an  active 
church,  and  iww  is  designated  as  a  shel- 
ter for  193  persons  in  event  of  an  atomic 
attack.  Its  walls  are  thick  and  strong 
enough  to  still  offer  protection  against 
the  enemies  in  my  area. 

Mission  Concepclon  required  some  20 
years  to  comi^ete.  and  it  has  been  hailed 
by  many  historians  as  the  most  beauti- 
fully proportioned  of  all  the  missions. 
The  fortress-church  was  built  of  lime- 
stone cut  from  nearby  quarries,  and  dec- 
orated with  colors  made  of  pulverized 
field  stones  and  goatsmllk.  The  once 
vivid  colors  have  long  since  faded,  but 
the  building  Is  sound  and  in  an  excellent 
state  of  repair. 

This  Saturday.  June  29,  1963,  at  10 
ajn..  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  Joining 
with  the  mayor  of  San  Antonio.  Bexar 
County  ofllcials,  and  representatives  of 
the  regional.  State,  and  local  civil  de- 
fense for  the  stocking  on  the  mission. 

Part  of  the  survival  supplies  will  be 
-placed  in  a  room  once  used  for  drsring 
and  preserving  meat.  The  original  tim- 
bers used  for  hanging  the  meat  in  that 
room  are  still  there,  set  soUdly  into  the 
walls. 

History  has  turned  a  full  circle  for  this 
ancient  church.  It  once  was  a  fortress 
as  well  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  still 
finds  a  use  as  both.  It  once  protected  a 
few  settlers  from  Indian  raids,  and  once 
again  will  offer  safety  for  our  citizens 
against  raids  of  another,  of  t  far  more 
terrible  kind. 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
grant system  for  providing  supplemental 
agricultural  labor  should  be  thoroughly 
studied  by  a  committee  of  Congress. 
Better  yei,  Members  of  Congress  would 
learn  much  by  actually  visiting  an  agri- 
cultural area  during  the  harvest  season 
to  personally  experience  the  migrant's 
plight.  I  would  be  pleased  to  arrange 
such  a  tour  for  any  interested  Member. 

I  live  in  John  Steinbeck's  home  town. 
Salinas.  Calif.  "East  of  Eden"  is  my 
home.  The  Salinas  Valley  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  agricultural  areas  in  the 
world.  "Of  Mice  and  Men"  and  "Grapes 
of  Wrath"  tell  some  of  the  story  of  this 
beautiful  valley— but  not  the  whole  story, 
of  course. 

One  of  the  crudest  phases  of  our  so- 
cial-economic life  is  the  migrant  labor 
family.  The  izmocent  children  suffer 
most.  Until  you  have  lived  with  a  mi- 
grant family  or  have  lived  in  a  town 
through  which  the  migrant  families  must 
swarm,  you  cannot  appreciate  the  cruel- 
ties imposed  on  them  by  this  nomadic 
way  of  life. 

We  mortals  cannot  change,  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,  the  time  when  crops 
ripen  or  when  harvests  are  required. 

Migrant  families,  not  always  through 
their  own  fault,  seriously  disrupt  a  com- 
munity. They  cause  enormous  policing 
problems — crimes  and  nuisances.  They 
increase  extraordinarily  relief  and  wel- 
fare requirements.  They  disrupt 
schools — ^preventing  local  and  migrant 
children  both  from  achieving  a  proper 
education. 

We  in  Congress  should  not  encourage 
this  nomadic  way  of  life.  The  children's 
deprivations  are,  among  others,  a  lack 
of  security  and  a  normal  home.  They 
lead  a  disrupted  life,  without  roots, 
which  results  in  permanent  emotional, 
social,  and  educational  scars.  They  do 
not  drop  out  because  they  are  never  in- 
cluded in.  They  cause  problems  for 
themselves  and  for  society.  A  family 
needs  a  permanent  home;  a  migrant 
never  has  one. 

Men,  without  their  families,  can  more 
appropriately  provide  the  supplemental 
agricultural  labor.  If  certain  moralists 
declaim  that  it  is  more  immoral  for  a 
man  to  work  for  several  months  away 
from  his  family  than  to  drag  his  family 
from  farm  to  farm,  then  I  disagree  with 
the  moralists. 

A  man  without  his  family  can  follow 
the  crops  for  several  months,  earn  good 
money  and  save  it — ^without  dissipating 
it  on  the  high  costs  of  travel  and  tem- 
porary housing — and  retxun  to  his  per- 
manent home  and  employment  during 
the  major  portion  of  the  year. 

There  are  many  moral,  decent,  reli- 
gious, socially  conscious  people  who  be- 
lieve that  the  bracero  program  is  a  more 
moral,  humanitarian,  and  decent  solu- 
tion to  this  very  tough,  difficult,  social- 
economic  problem. 


THE  CRUEL  MIGRANT  LIFE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LnoNATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  fnmi  California 
[Mr.  Talcott]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Abbbnstht  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Albsht).  for  an  in- 
definite period,  on  account  (tf  illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fm.TON  of  Tennessee,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHADKBno),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHADCBERo),  foT  30  minutcs.  on  Au- 
gust 9. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  ];>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congkkssxonal 
Rkcord,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

BCr.DoRH. 

Mr.  Fmo  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  EviNs  and  to  include  an  address 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Day,  and 
an  annoimcement  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Shoit. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHAOEBERG)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Satlor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmonoson)  and  to  Include 
extrtmeous  matter:) 

Mr.  Teagux  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Healet. 

Mr.  Macdomalo. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Dawson. 


SENATE    BILLS     REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  485.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual  Inspection 
of  all  motor  vehicles  In  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla."  approved  February  18.  1938.  ^ 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  489.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
5.  1938,  establishing  a  smaU  claims  and  con- 
cUlatlon  branch  In  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

8.490.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1940,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  record- 
ing of  Hens  on  motor  vehicles,  and  trailers 
registered  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  an  alpha- 
betical file  on  such  Hens  be  maintained; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  743.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Padre 
Jimlpero  Serra  250th  Anniversary  Associa- 
tion medals  In  commnnoratlon  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  his  birth;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  995.  An  act  to  amend  the  Street  Read- 
justment Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  close  all  or  part  of 
a  street,  road,  highway,  or  aUey  In  acord- 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  an  approved 
redevelopment  or  urban  renewal  plan,  with- 
out regard  to  the  notice  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  lies.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirreney. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H  Jt.  1492.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  resored  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  certain  real  property  owned 
by  Jack  D.  Wlshart  and  Juanlta  H.  Wlshart; 

H Jl.  1819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  other  piirpoees; 

H.R.  1937.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  known 
as  the  Life  Insxirance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  19,  1934,  and  the 
act  known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  October 
3.  1940; 

HH.  3537.  An  act  to  Increase  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  District 
of  Colxunbla  in  civil  actions,  to  change  the 
names  of  the  court,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HH.  6791.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  reduction  of  the'exemptlon  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  retximlng  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H  J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  amending 
section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  broadened  eligibility 
presently  provided  for  mortgage  Insurance 
thereunder. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
EDMONDSON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Monday,  July  1,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting  the  11th  report  on  the 
extent  and  dl^x)eltlon  of  VS.  contributions 
to  International  organizations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public 
Law  806,  81st  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  131) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  UJB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  classification, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
lAC  BUJJS  and  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  422.  Resolution  taking 
Hit.  3872  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  send- 
ing It  to  conference;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  478).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


Ibr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Honae  BeKdution  423.  Rewdutloa  for  eon- 
Bldentloii  ot  HJt.  1S4.  a  blU  to  provide  that 
seat  tMlts  aold  or  shipped  In  interstate  oom- 
merce  for  use  in  motor  vAleles  shaU  meet 
certain  naXvtf  standards;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  479).  Referred  to  the 
Hoiase  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOfUfBEHRT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hoxise  Resolution  424.  Beeolutlcm  for  con- 
sideration of  Hit.  3170,  a  bm  to  provide  that 
judges  of  the  UjB.  Court  of  Mmtary  Appeals 
shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  480) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  426.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  7189,  a  bill  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  281  of 
the  At(xnlc  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  481).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  Committee  cm  Interstate 
and  Foreign  C<»nmeree.  Hit.  4848.  A  biU 
to  declare  a  portion  of  the  Benton  Harbor 
Canal,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  a  nonnavigable 
stream;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  482) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HH.  2906.  A  biU 
to  amend  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  (»der  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  such  part  for  the 
emergency  tran^>ortatlon  of  any  motor  ve- 
hicle in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by 
towing;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  488). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wht^e 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  312.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dan- 
usla  Radochonskl;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  473) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  380.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29.  1980  (Private  Law  86-864);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  474) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Ccnnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yeng  B\u- 
dlck;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  475). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Cconmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  504.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Domenlco 
Martlno;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
476).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SSofla 
Mleciellca;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
477).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxKi,  puUie 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introdiMed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  7307.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Codes  of  1939  and  1964  with  respect 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance between  parties  to  contracts  for  the 
extraction  of  minerals  or  the  severance  of 
timber;  to  the  Committee  on  Weys  and 
Means. 
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action  by  the  President 
thereof;  to  the  Commit- 


Conmunlst 


to  amend  the  Antldnmp- 
the  Committee  on  Ways 


OBIIBOWSKI: 


creating  a  commJesion  to 
>Hnmisslon  on  Noxious  and 
and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
and  Labor. 


o 


to   amend   further   the 

Act  of  1801,  as  amended; 

on  Forrtgn  Affairs. 

to  amend  title  80,  United 

respect  to  advancement 

at  certain  postal  field  eerv- 

the  Committee  on   Poet 


G  BTvlce. 


.»•: 


to  amend  title  X  of  the 

1948  to  reqiitre   that  any 

Kl  In  the  redevelopment  of 

area  shall  be  designed  for 

income  groiqw,  to  prevent 

If  areas  containing  hotising 

ibte  condition,  and  for  other 

Committee  on  Banking  and 


H  Jt.  7919.  A  bia  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia   Bedevekqtment   Act   of    1846    to 
insure  that  urban  renewal  projects  in  the 
Distrlot  will  not  destroy  areas  containing 
■troeturee  in  good  or  reetorable  condition  or 
result  in  the  construction  of  housing  beyond 
the  mf*"^  of  middle-  or  low-income  fam- 
Ulee,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coltmibla. 
By  Mr.  McDOWBLL: 
H  Jl.  7320.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  80.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  increase  rates  of  dis- 
ability  and   death   pension   payable   there- 
under and  revtee  the  Income  limitations  ap- 
plicable thereto,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
HJl.  7321.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fications for  election  to  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent   and    Vice    President    of    the    United 
States;    to   the   Committee   on   House    Ad- 
ministration. 

HJt.  7322.  A   bill    to    establish    a   Federal 
Presidential  Election  Board  to  conduct  pref- 
erence   primaries    In    connection    with    the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  President;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJl.  7323.  A  bill  to  provide  that  court  for 
the  UJ3.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Montana  shall.  l)e  held  at  Boseman;   to  the 
Committee  oxf  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PBLLT: 
HJt.  7324.     A   bill    to   repeal   the   cabaret 
tax;  to  the  Conanittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H Jl.  7325.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance   of    certain    real    property    of    the 
United  SUtes  located  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  near  Amartllo,  Tex.,  to 
the  AmarlUo  Hospital  District  of  Amarillo, 
Potter  County,  Tex.;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operati<»is. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
Hit.  7326.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  AdminUtratlon  cooperative 
hoxising  mortgage  Insurance  programs  on  a 
mutual  basis,  and  to  authorize  loans  to  co- 
operatives under  such  program  for  replace- 
ments. Improvements,  and  repairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxurency. 

HJt.  7327.  A  l}iU  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6,  1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Im- 
iwoved.    volimtary    methods    of    recruiting, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to 
the  C(»nmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  8TASBLER : 
HJt.  7328.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  Injxmctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation  In  public   accommodations,   to   au- 
thorize  the   Attorney   General   to  InsUtute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  In  edu- 
cation, to  establish  a  Community  Relations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
llah   a  Commission  on  Equal   Employment 
Opportimity,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 
HJl.  7329.  A  bill  to   amend  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  crossing  State  Unes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vioUtlng  the  laws  of  any  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
HJl.  7330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1021;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ■-     . 

By  Mr.  WTDLER : 
H.R.  7331.  A  bill  to  provide  that  motor 
vehicles  manufactured  after  a  certain  date 
and  to  be  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce shall  be  equipped  with  seat  belta;  to 
the  C<Hnmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce. 


By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
HJl.  7332.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  further  supplemental  compact 
or  agreement  between  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Conmionwealth  of  Pexmaylvanla 
concerning  the  Delaware  River  Port  Author- 
ity, formerly  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.733S.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provUions 
of  the  act  of  March  3.  1801,  relating  to  pack- 
ing boxes  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives;    to    the    Committee    on    House 

Administration.      

By  Mr.  GURNET: 
HJl.  7384.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  as  an  independent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxurency. 

HJl.  7335.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
21,  1928.  relating  to  standards  of  containers 
for  fruite  and  vegetables,  to  permit  the  use 
of  additional  standard  containers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HALPBRN: 
H.R.  7338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  labeling  of  eco- 
nomic poisons  with  registration  numbers,  to 
eliminate  registration  \mder  protest,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HJl.  7337.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Power  Act  with  respect  to  foreign  commerce 
in   electric   energy;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  7338.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation In  public  accommodations,  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  institute  suits 
to  protect  constitutional  rtghte  in  education, 
to  establish  a  Community  Relations  Service, 
to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commission  on 
Civil   Rlghta.  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Emplosrment  Opportu- 
nity, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MTTJ.TKEN: 
HJl.  7338.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  further  supplemental  compact 
or  agreement  between  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
concerning  the  Delaware  River  Port  Author- 
ity, formerly  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  7340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
ced\ires   for   contractor   employees;    to   the 
Ccnunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALOOTT: 
HJl.  7341.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  project  for  San  Luis 
Obispo  Harbw.  Calif.,  including  its  renam- 
ing as  Port  Sem  Luis,  Calif;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJt.  7342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorise  partial 
refunds  of  the  excise  taxes  paid  on  gasoline 
which  is  used  by  trucks  hauling  logs  and 
other  raw  forest  producta;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIA8: 
HJt.  7948.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  congressional  dlstricto  within  any 
one  State  containing  approximately  the  same 
number  of  inhabitante;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  UPSCmiB: 
HJ.  Res.  523.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  right  to  read 
tnack.  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonsectarian 
prayers  in  the  public  schools  or  other  pub- 
lic places  if  participation  therein  is  not  com- 
pulsory; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H  J.  Res.  534.    Joint  reeolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  in 
each  year  as  Leif  Erlkson  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SURIVER: 
H.J.  Res.  525.  Joint    resolution    expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
HJ.  Res.  536.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  pub- 
lic schools  or  other  public  bodies  In  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.J.  Res.  527.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAT: 
H.J.  Res.  528.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
{M-ayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  pub- 
lic schools  or  other  public  bodies  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.J.  Res.  528.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  188.     Concurrent     resolution 
designating  Presldenta'  Day:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.  Con.  Res.  188.  Concxurent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   sense    of   Congress   that   the 
Southwest  regional  water  laboratory  should 
be  known  as  the  "Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Re- 
search Center";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  ST.  ONOE: 
H.  Res.  420.  Resolution  congratulating  the 
town  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  on  ita  250th  anni- 
versary; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 
H.    Res.    421.     Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  retention  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  master  control  record  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


providing  work-oonnected  injuries  and  dis- 
ease beneflte;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLXTTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

*   Bv  Mr  EDWARDS: 
HJl.  7344.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Lopez  Pedroza;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJl.  7345.  A  bUl  for  the   relief  of  H.  All 
Iravani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
HJl.  7346.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Cornells 
Van  Nuls.  MX)..  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service: 
to  the  CoDomlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJl.  7347.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
ElUopouIos  and  Anastasla  ElUopoulos;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
HJl.  7348.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Prank  B. 
Rowlett;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  Dlinois: 
HJl.  7348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FUemon 
C.  Tao:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELLET: 
HJl.  7350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Sun  (Kuo-fang  Kai  Sun) ;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rulue  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Florida,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  deploring  and  condemning 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  banning  Bible  reading  and 
recital  of  the  Lord's  prayer  In  public  schools; - 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ot  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reaflhm  the  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation system  as  the  basic  program  for 


crises  of  our  world  will  be  lessened,  the 
tensions  alleviated,  the  frictions  miti- 
gated, and  the  hatreds  dissolved  into 
love  and  friendship  and  understanding. 

May  the  qualities  of  mind  and  soul 
which  we,  their  fellow  citizens,  saw  in 
them  in  measure  great  enough  to  entrust 
them  with  our  very  destinies,  be  reflect- 
ed in  their  sensitivities  and  responsive- 
ness to  the  sufferings,  the  struggles,  and 
the  pains  of  many  who,  as  we  do,  seek 
the  fundamental  blessings  of  life,  liberty, 
and  unhampered  pursuit  of  happiness, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

May  they  honor  the  deep  trust  we 
have  placed  in  them  by  finding,  this  day, 
new  vistas  of  insight  which  Thou  alone 
canst  sui^ly,  that  they  may  shed  a  new 
and  alleviating  light  upon  the  crucial 
issues  which  oft  divide  us  one  from  an- 
other in  these  critical  days  when  unity 
and  love  are  so  vitally  needed  for 
survival. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  help  us,  that  we.  in 
these  glorious  and  blessed  United  States 
of  America,  shall  indeed  be  united 
States,  and  that  all  of  us  shall  approach 
and  solve  our  problems,  with  love  and 
understanding,  in  a  united  state.    Amen. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

172.  By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  Resolution  of  Dem- 
ocratic precinct  committeemen  and  women 
of  the  fifth  ward,  Wichita,  Kans.,  endorsing 
and  commending  President  Kennedy's  civil 
righto  legislative  program  and  urging  passage 
of  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

173.  By  The  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Rich- 
ard F.  Kuehnle,  Sliver  Eagles  Rescue,  Inter- 
national, Walbridge,  Ohio,  relative  to  trans- 
mitting the  charter  and  constitution  of  the 
Silver  Eagles  Rescue,  International,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Thirsiuy,  June  27, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ln 
Mbtcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Rabbi  Harold  P.  Smith,  of  the  Con- 
gregation Agudath  Achim,  of  South 
Shore.  Chicago,  HI.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Father,  we  thank  Thee, 
O  God,  for  the  gift  of  another  day  of 
life. 

As  the  Members  of  this  augiist  body 
prepare  to  use  this  day  for  deliberations 
and  actions  which  will  affect  the  lives 
and  destinies,  not  only  of  their  own 
coimtiTmen,  but  of  all  humans  every- 
where, we  invoke  Tliy  gracious  blessings 
upon  them. 

Bless  Thou,  we  pray  Thee,  our  Chi^ 
Executive,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  distinguished  legislators, 
with  the  good  health,  the  courage,  and 
the  wisdom  so  to  act  this  day  that  the 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PBESmEMT  PBO  TEMPORE, 

Washiriffton,  D.C..  June  27. 1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Mbtcalp.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cabl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. June  26, 1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1359)  to  provide  for  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6791)  to  continue  for  2  years  the 
existing  reduction  of  the  exemption  from 
the  duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (HH.  7179) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1964.  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 
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AMD  JOINT  RI80- 


Ttae  message Jdio  tnnottDced  that  the 
Speaker  had  alltzed  his  sLpoafeuze  to  the 
following  enrol:  ed  bIDs  and  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  sfro  tempore: 

BJLi^ga.  An 
ct  certain 
Unltad  8Ut«  in 
1»y  JaekD 

MM.  1819.  An 


Wlabart 


BMltk  BeneflU 


lannnc* 

•p  iroTWl 


let 


Tkto   additional 
plans,  and  for 

■JL1M7.  An 
a*  tlM  "Ufa 
«<  OoliimbU. 
tba  act  known 
of  tba  DIstrlet 
tob«S.  !»«»; 

HJLSMT.  An 
tien  of  tbaU 
of  Columbia  In 
MUMa  at  the 

HJLSTSl.  An 
tbaezutlng 
duty  enjoyed  1>] 
for  otlier 

RJ.Ree.467 

•eetioB  aai  oc 
extend  f  or  a  . 
preeently  provld^ 
thereunder 


4et  to  provide  for  the 

mineral  Intereeta  of  the 

(  artaln  real  property  owned 

and  Juanlta  H.  Wlahart; 

I  ct  to  amend  the  Pederal 

Act  at  lOfO  to  pro- 

ebolce   oC   health   benefits 

purpoeaa; 

to  amend  the  act  known 
Act"  of  the  District 

June  1».  1M4.  and 

the  nre  and  Casualty  Act 
Columbia,  approved  Oc- 


.1. 
tte 


HOD8S 

The  bill  (H 
prlaUonsfor 
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to  Increase  the  jurlsdlc- 

Court  for  the  District 

(|lTll  actions,  to  change  the 

and  f<»'  other  purposes; 

to  continue  for  3  years 

of  the  exemption  from 

returning  residents,   and 

and 

reeolutlon    amending 

Matlooal  Ho^islng  Act  to 

the  broadened  ellglbiUty 

for  mortgage  Insurance 
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ULL  REFERRED 

7179)  making  appro- 
Department  of  Defense 
ending  June  30,  1964. 
piirpoees,  was  read  twice 
referred  to  the  Commit- 


LDilTATK  N  OF  STATEMENTS 

DURING  IfORNINQ  HOUR 

On  request  c  I  Mr.  MAjisnxu.  and  by 

vnanimous  cm  sent,  statements  during 

the  morning  hpur  were  ordered  limited 

to  3  minutes. 


ANNOUNCEM]  3rr  OF  POSTITON  ON 
era  TAIN  VOTES 
Mr.  LONG  ( f  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  2 1. 1963,  at  the  time  of  the 
yea-and-nay  v(  te — ^No.  107 — on  the  Cot- 
ton amendmen ;  to  the  bill  HH.  6755.  to 
provide  a  1-yei  x  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing corporate  normal  tax  rate,  and  of 
certain  excise  tax  rates;  and.  on  the 
same  date,  oi  the  vote — No.  108 — on 
passage  of  Hoise  bUl  3872.  relating  to 
the  increase  ol  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  was  absent  on 
oadal  buslneis.  Had  I  been  present 
and  Totlng,  cm  rote  No.  107  I  would  have 
voted  "nay";  i  nd  on  vote  108,  "yea." 


CONCURRBHT  XUSSOLXTTIONS  OF 
TEXA  SLBGISLATURB 


Mr.  TOWEBt 
VkB  to  place 
current 


li 


resolu  ions 


tiis 


slderationby 

All  three 
that    a 
called  for  the 
.   First.  To 
votes  of  the 
portioned. 


Mr.  President.  I  would 
the  Rscoas  three  con- 
passed  by  the  Texas 
forwarded  to  me  for  con- 
Omgress. 

of  Cangress 

convention    be 

oOarwlng  purposes: 

the  method  by  whidi 

pi^dential  electors  are  ap- 


rea  olntions  beg 
const  ttttlonal 


at  er 


Second.  To  amend  article  V  of  the 
Constitntion  as  regards  the  amendatory 
processes. 

Third.  Te  remove  tbs  im>cess  of  ap- 
portioning State  legislators  from  Federal 
Judicial  review. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  them 
In  the  RccoRD,  as  an  expression  of  the 
Texas  Legislature  tm  these  matters,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolutions  were  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows: 

HousB  CONCtnuunrr  Rssolxttion  32 

Whereas  the  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Federal  GoTcmment  and  the  goy- 
emmente  of  the  States  Is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern;  and 

Whereas  it  is  important  to*  maintain  this 
relationship  in  the  manner  that  was  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  It  is  considered  that  recent  Fed- 
eral judicial  decisions  create  an  imbalance 
of  power  tending  to  Increase  concentration 
of  authority  in  the  Federal  Government  over 
matters  of  local  concern  to  the  several  States 
and  the  cltlaens  thereof;  and 

Whereas  apportionment  of  a  State  legis- 
lature is  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Statea  alone  and  to  the  people 
thereof  acting  and  exercising  their  rights 
inherent  as  cltlaens  of  their  State  and  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Be*€>lved  by  the  house  of  repreaentatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  this  legisla- 
ture respectfully  petitions  the  Oongresss  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpoee  of  proposing  the  following 
article  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"sancLx  — 
"SacnoM  1.  Mo  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  amendment  thereto,  ahall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  in  its  legislature. 

"Sbc.  3.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law 
or  equity,  or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to 
apportionment  of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  vrlthln 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission;" 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  if  Congrees  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution prior  to  January  1,  1966,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That   a  duly   attested   copy   of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Cler^  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
PaxsTON  Smitr, 
1        President  of  the  Senate. 
I  Btson   Tunneix, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by  the  bouse  on  March  12,  1963. 

DoaoTHT  Halucah. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  on  April  4.  1963. 

Chaslxs  Schnabel, 

I         Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

House  Concuxbsmt  Rssolution  21 
Whereas  article  V  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
deals  with  the  procedures  by  which   that 
Constitution  may  be  amended;  and 

Whereas  the  fact  that  the  convention 
method  set  out  in  the  said  article  V  has 


never  been  employed  due  to  uncertainty  as 
to  how  the  convention  la  to  be  organlaed  and 
who  Is  to  parttetpate  In  it:  and 

Whanm»  It  would  appear  that  the  aald 
arttele  V  ahould  be  amended  so  aa  to  aCmpUfy 
State  inltiatlao  of  proposed  amandments; 
How,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Houst  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  this  legislature  respectfully  pe- 
tiUons  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpoee  of  propos- 
ing the  foUowing  article  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea. 

"Asncu 

"Section  1.  ArUcle  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  legialatorea  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States.  Shan  propose 
amendmento  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intenta  and  purpoaes,  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev-  - 
eral  States.  Whenever  applications  from  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  States  of  the  United  Statea  shall  con- 
tain identical  texta  of  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Bepreeenta- 
tives  shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as 
contained  in  the  appUcatlon  ahaU  be  deemed 
to  have  been  prcqpoeed.  without  further  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  No  State,  without  Ita 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  ita  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate.' 

"Sbc.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
Statea  within  7  yeara  from  the  date  of 
its  submission.";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  if  Congrees  shall  have  pro- 
poeed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  tluit  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shaU  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  ImmediatMy  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State. 

BTBOM    TtlNNKIX, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

PaxsTOM  SmrH, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  by  the  house  on  March  14.  1963. 

DoaoTBT  Halucam, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  on  May  3,  1963. 

CHAXLXa    SCHMABXL, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Houss  CoNcnaaxMT  RxsoLtmoM  39 

Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dentled  electors  in  the  several  States  are  now 
elected  on  a  statewide  basis,  each  State 
being  entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  it  has 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  the  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential electors  who  receive  the  pluraUty  of 
the  pc^ular  vote  in  a  partictilar  State  be- 
come entitled  to  cast  the  total  number  of 
electoral  votes  allocated  to  that  State  irre- 
spective of  how  many  votes  may  have  been 
cast  for  other  elector  candidatea;  and 

Whereas  this  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  is  unfair  and  unjust 
in  that  it  does  not  reflect  the  minority  votes 
cast;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  a  cliange  haa  been 
recognised  by  Members  of  Congress  on  nu- 
meroiw  occasions  through  the  Introduction 
of  varions  proposals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution: Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas  {the  Senate  concur- 
riTig),  That  uppllcatlon  is  hereby  made  to 
Congress  under  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  the  calling  of 
a  convention  to  propose  an  article  of  amend- 
men'. to  the  Constitution  providing  for  a  fair 
and  Just  division  of  the  electoral  votes  with- 
in the  States  in  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  Prerident;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  if  and  when  Congress  shall 
have  propoeed  such  an  article  of  amendment 
this  Implication  for  a  convention  shall  be 
deemed  wiUidrawn  and  shall  be  no  longer 
of  any  force  and  effect;  and  be  it  further 

Jiesoloed.  That  the  Oovemor  l>e  and  he  is 
hereliy  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
application  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
several  Membws  of  said  bodies  representing 
this  State  therein;  also  to  transmit  coplee 
hereof  to  the  legislatures  of  all  other  Statea 
of  the  United  States. 

BTBOir    TUNMBX, 

Spedker  of  the  House. 
PaXSTON  Smttb, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted  by  the  house  on  May  17,  1963. 

DOBOTHT   HaXXMAM, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Adopted  by  the'senate  on  May  33,  1963. 
Cbaxlss  Schnabxl. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted:  / 

By  Mr.  ENOLB,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendmenta: 

S.  546.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use  of 
lands  in  the  Camp  Joeeph  H.  Pendleton  Naval 
Reeervatlon,  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear  electric 
generating  station  (Rept.  No.  315). 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  presentation  of  an  Air  Force  Medal  of 
Recognition  to  MaJ.  Oen.  Benjamin  D.  FOu- 
lois,  retired. 

By  Mr.  BASHiAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8. 380.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Btstiko  Mat- 
suo  McClellan  (Rept.  No.  816); 

S.  668.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Denis  Ryan 
(Rept.  No.  817): 

S.  783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Txmg  Yuen 
Tau  (Rept.  No.  318) ; 

S.  753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Oiuseppa 
RafaU  Monarca  (Rept.  No.  319); 

8. 901.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  WUliam 
Herbert  vom  Rath  (Rept.  No.  330) ; 

S.  1301.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  James 
T.  Maddux  (Rept.  No.  331); 

S.  1330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlton  M. 
Richardson  (Rept.  No.  340) ; 

S.  1489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Arthur 
Fields  (Rept.  No.  339); 

H Jt.  1367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
E.  Bird  (Rept.  No.  325). 

Hit.  1375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ann 
Super  (Rept.  No.  336); 

Hit.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Calabreee  DiVito  (Rept.  No.  337) ; 

HH.  1333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Rodrigues  Fonseca  (Rept.  No.  838) ; 

H Jl.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aasunta 
DlLelU  Codella  (Rept.  No.  339) ; 

HK.  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeephlne 
Maria  (Bonaccorso)  BowteU  (Rept.  No.  380); 

HJt.  4314.  An  act  for  the  relief  (tf  the  SteUa 
Reorganiaed  Schools  R-I,  Missoiurt  (Rept.  No. 
331);  and 

HJt.  4773.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Leroy 
Smallenberger,  a  referee  in  bankruptey  (Rept. 
No.  333). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  trom.  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  396.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Marte 
Kee  Tham  (Rept.  No.  323) ; 


S.  638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Bang 
Wllliama  (Rept.  No.  333) ;  and 

HH.  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barl>ara 
Theresa  Lazarus  (Rept.  No.  338) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendmenta: 

S.  496.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Enrico  Ago- 
stlni  and  Celestino  Agostini  (Rept.  No.  334). 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

8. 330.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Korean  conflict  veter- 
ans' education  and  training  program,  ap- 
proval of  courses  under  the  war  orphan's 
educational  assistance  program  shall  be  by 
State  approving  agencies  (Rept.  No.  334). 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  frmn  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce,  without  amendment: 

8. 1064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  redefining 
the  unite  and  establishing  the  standards  of 
electrical  and  photometric  measurements  to 
provide  that  the  candela  shall  be  the  unit 
of  luminous  intensity  (Rept.  No.  336) . 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  C<»nmlttee 
on  Conunerce,  with  amendmenta: 

S.  1291.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity  (Rept.  No.  335) . 


AIR  FORCE  MEDAL  OF  RECOGNI- 
TION TO  MAJ.  OEN.  BENJAMIN  D. 
FOULOIS,  RETIRED 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  was  talking  about  pn^xised 
legislation  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
calendar. 

Earlier  today  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair) .  The  joint  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  Major  General  Benjamin  D.  Fou- 
lois  (retired)  enlisted  in  the  Army  Corps  of 
Snginews  on  Jvdj  7,  1896.  was  subsequently 
commissioned  as  an  officer  in  the  Army,  be- 
came associated  with  the  aviation  section  ot 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  in  1908,  and 
qualified  as  a  pilot  in  1909;  and 

Whereas  during  the  pxmitive  expedition 
into  Mexico  in  1915  and  1916,  he  commanded 
the  First  Aero  Squadnm  with  that  expedi- 
tion; and 

Whereas  during  World  War  I  he  served  as 
Chief  of  the  Air  Services  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  was  elevated 
to  the  post  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  in  1927,  became  Chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Corpe  in  1931.  and  conUnued  in  that 
aasignment  untU  his  retirement  as  a  major 
general  mi  December  31, 1985;  and 

Whereas  Major  Oeneral  Benjamin  D.  Fou- 
lois  (retired),  during  his  twenty-seven  years 
of  commissioned  service,  played  a  major  role 
in  the  development  of  the  role  of  military 
air  power  and  of  the  military  department 
now  having  primary  cognizance  over  military 
air  power,  the  United  States  Air  Force;  and 

Whereas  General  Foulois,  now  nearly 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  has  devoted  twenty- 
seven  years  in  a  retired  stattis  to  the  fur- 
therance of  aviation,  wlilch  matches  the 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  active  commis- 
sioned service  in  behalf  of  aviation,  and 
totala  fifty-four  years  of  uninterrupted  dedl- 
caticm  and  service  to  the  devek^nnent  of 
aviation;  and 

Whereas  military  decorations  and  awards 
in  spedflo  recognition  of  aviation  service 
were  not  authorised  during  the  active  mili- 
tary career  of  General  Foulois  and  he  has. 
therefore,  never  received  a  military  deeora>> 


tlon  or  award  for  such  service:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Fcvce  is  autharized  to  cause  an  ap- 
proiHlate  medal  to  be  struck,  with  suitable 
emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions,  in  rec- 
ognition of  nu»-e  than  fifty  yeara  of  devoted 
service  by  Major  Oeneral  Benjamin  D.  Fou- 
lois (retired)  to  the  advancement  of  avta- 
tion  and  to  present  said  medal  to  Major  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  D.  Foulois  (retired),  together 
with  a  copy  of  this  joint  resolution  engroesed 
on  parchment. 

Sac.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
General  Foulois,  now  nearly  82  years  old, 
began  his  career  in  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  July  7.  1898,  as  an  enlisted 
man.  He  was  later  commissioned  in  the 
Army.  In  1908  he  became  associated 
with  thet^aviation  section  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  Army,  and  he  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  offlcer  placed  in 
charge  of  the  first  airplane  owned  and 
used  by  the  Army.  This  assignment  had 
its  problems  for  General  Foulois,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  trained  as  a  pilot. 
He  secured  much  of  his  training  from 
the  Wright  brothers,  by  correspondence. 
They  must  have  furnished  him  with  very 
fine  instructions,  because  he  took  that 
airplane,  learned  to  fly  it.  and  proceeded 
to  fly  airplanes  for  the  rest  of  his  career. 
During  the  punitive  expedition  into 
Mexico  in  1915  and  1916,  he  commanded 
the  first  aero  squadron  with  that  expedi- 
tion. During  Worid  War  I.  he  serves  as 
Chief  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France.  After 
that  distinguished  service,  he  served  as 
military  attach^  and  as  military  observer 
in  various  posts  in  Europe.  When  he  re- 
turned to  this  country,  he  became  the 
commanding  offlcer  of  Mitchell  Field, 
N.Y.,  in  1925.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
post  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
in  1927;  and  in  1931  he  became  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  his  retironent  in  December  1935. 

During  his  long  career  in  the  beginning 
dasrs  of  airpower,  he  played  a  major  role 
in  the  development  of  the  XJB.  Air  Force 
that  we  know  today. 

Despite  his  role.  General  Foulois  has 
never  been  awarded  a  flying  award  by 
his  Nation.  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
for  this  omission  to  be  corrected. 

The  PRESIDING  O^nCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Joint  resolution  would  authorize  the' 
Air  Force  to  strike  an  appropriate  medal 
to  recognize  the  50-odd  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  airpower  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Benjamin  D.  Foulois. 

Senators  will  recall  that  last  year  the 
Senate  adopted  a  similar  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  award  of  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross.  The  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  win  not  issue  existing 
decorations  by  legislation.   I  believe  that 
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EXiiXJUTlVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Bfr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nomination  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  to  be  Chief  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  the 
nominations  of  five  flag  ofDcers  of  the 
Navy  and  four  Air  Force  general  oflBcers, 
as  well  as  one  Military  Academy  cadet 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  as 
second  lieutenanL  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Winston  Peabody  Wilson,  a  Re- 
aarre  ronnmlMtaced  oflloer  of  the  UJS.  Air 
Fcnree.  member  of  tbe  Air  National  Ouard  of 
the  United  Statee.  to  be  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  Bureau; 

Col.  William  H.  Clarke,  Montana  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard:  Gol.  Homer  O.  Ooebd.  North 
Dakota  Air  National  Ouard;  Col.  Kenneth  B. 
Keene,  Indiana  Air  National  Ouard;  and  Col. 
Ftederick  P.  Wenger,  Ohio  Air  National 
Ouard.  for  appointment  as  Reserve  oommis- 
ilooed  oflleers  in  the  U.S.  Air  Fcurce; 

Vice  Adm.  Charlee  D.  Grimn.  UJB.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  dutlea  determined 
by  the  President.  In  the  grade  (A  admiral 
while  so  serving; 

Bear  Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ramage.  UJS.  Navy. 
Rear  Adm.  Ray  C.  Needham,  UJB.  Navy;  and 
Rear  Adm.  Paul  H.  Ramsey.  UJB.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  detomined  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
whUe  ao  serving: 

Vice  Adm.  Frank  CBelme,  VS.  Navy,  to 
be  plaoed  <m  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral:  and 

Derwin  B.  Pope.  V3.  Military  Academy, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  INOX7YE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  report  favorably  a  group  of 
appointments  and  piromotions  in  the 
Army  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready been  printed  in  the  Conciucssiomal 
Rkcoro,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ncHnlnations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

James  B.  Scherer,  and  sundry  other  oOcers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  tbe 
United  States. 

Mr.  INOUYE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  as  in  executive  session.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  1.466  nomi- 
nations of  ofBcers  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  major  in  the 
Regular  Army,  reported  earlier  today  by 
me  from  the  Cominittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Tliese  ofDcers  are  being  promoted  un- 
der laws  that  require,  for  those  selected, 
promotion  by  the  14th  anniversary  of 


their  appointment  Tbe  14th  anniver- 
sary of  the  appointment  of  many  of  these 
oflleers  oeeors  JvHj  1.  Tliroui^  an  ad- 
ministrative oversight  these  nominations 
were  late  in  b^ng  processed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  Because  of  tbe 
special  circumstances,  and  on.  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  executive 
session,  these  nominations  be  confirmed 

immediate^. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc;  and  without  objection,  the 
President  will  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominations. 


NOMINATION  OF  GEN.  CURTIS 
LeMAY  TO  BE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF. 
UJS.  AIR  FORCE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  report  favorably 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
to  be  reappointed  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  for  a  term  of  1  year.  Since 
General  LeMay's  current  appointment 
expires  at  noon  on  June  30, 1  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  nomination  be 
confirmed  immediately.  This  request  is 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  report  to  the  Senate  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay 
to  a  second  term  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
UJS.  Air  Force  and  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed. 

General  LeMay  has  served  our  Nation 
with  great  honor  and  courage  and  wis- 
dom. Not  only  has  he  demonstrated  out- 
standing physical  courage  in  military 
comtiat.  but  he  has  also  shown  great 
moral  courage  of  his  omvietions  in  the 
administration  of  his  duties  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  President's  selection  of  him  for  a 
second  term  is  most  gratifjring.  My  only 
regret  is  that  the  term  is  not  for  longer 

duration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Bfr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object— I  support  with  pleasure  and 
pride  the  request  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine. 
General  LeMay  is  one  of  the  great  mili- 
tary figures  of  our  time.  He  has  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  records  of  anyone 
in  the  history  of  our  military  services. 
There  has  been  s(»ne  talk  that  his  ap- 
pointment for  only  1  year  was.  in  effect, 
not  so  much  of  a  compliment  and  reward 
for  his  services  as  it  would  have  been  if 
it  had  been  for  2  years.  Knowing  the 
facts.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  in  no  sense 
was  this  appointment  for  1  year  a  criti- 
cism of  his  past  activities  or  a  reflection 
upon  his  magnificent  career.  Every 
American  can  be  gratified  at  this  fur- 
ther irecognition  of  his  dedicated  service. 
I  Join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  in  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  the  appointment  be  approved  at  this 
time,  and  thank  the  Senator  for  her 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  wish  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senatw 
from  Maine,  who  is  reporting  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  nomination  of  Gen.  Curtis  Le- 
May, and  also  my  distinguished  colleague 
senior  Senator  from  Missouii  [Mr.  Sr- 
MXMGroN],  who  was  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  in  saying  I  think  this  is  an 
excellent  extension  of  the  appointment 
of  a  man  who  has  proved  hitna^if  under 
great  stress  and  difllculty.  a  man  whom 
we  all  admire,  and  a  man  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  have  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Senate  In  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation now  before  it. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  also  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Lbczslatxvx  Clxrx.  Gen.  Curtis 
E.  LeMay.  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  reap- 
pointed as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  UJB.  Air 
Force  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  nomination? 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall, 
of  course,  not  object — ^I  wish  to  say  I 
have  great  adzcdration  and  respect  for 
General  LeMay.  He  has  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord. We  rely  on  our  Air  Force  as  the 
prime  deterrent  to  attack,  and  it  has 
advanced  with  remarkable  adaptability 
in  this  very  complex  and  difficult  day. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  why  the  rules  are 
being  suspended  and  the  nomination  of 
General  LeMay  is  being  approved  now, 
rather  than  being  taken  up  in  the  reg- 
ular order. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  explanation,  it  was  feared  that  the 
Senate  would  not  be  considering  nomi- 
nations at  its  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  understand  that  his  term  there- 
fore might  expire.    Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  His  term  would  expire 
on  Sunday.  Jime  30. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 

CHSL]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  delighted  that 
our  very  able  colleague,  the  seidor  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  has  asked 
and  received  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  a  very  great  and 
gallant  American  airman,  who  represents 
to  the  free  world  and  to  the  world  on 
the  other  side  of  the  curtain  the  might 
and  the  vigor  and  the  courage  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  to  the  cause  of  America's  free- 
dom. I  say  to  my  colleague,  as  well  as 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
that  now,  with  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  we  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  we  intend  to  continue 
to  rely  on  the  sifme  basic  strength  and 
dedication  of  purpose  which  General 
LeMay  has  always  evidenced  in  his  life- 
long military  career. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  jrield  to  me? 
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Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EkguI. 

Mr.ENCSiE.  Mr. President. lam cqte- 
dally  delighted  that  tbe  "Old  Bomber"  is 
being  continued  in  Ms  present  poi^  I 
am  proud  ot  the  fact  that  I  am  an  Air 
Force  Reserve  officer.  I  have  valued  the 
frienddiip  of  General  LeMay  over  a 
great  many  years.  I  have  admired  his 
impressive  war  record. 

I  think  it  does  something,  too,  for  our 
country,  if  those  who  may  be  our  <q>po- 
nents  know  MaaX  the  man  we  call  the 
"Old  Bomber"  is  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force.  I  tiiink  it  adds  something  to  the 
prestige,  power,  and  determination  of 
this  coimtry  to  have  the  kind  of  leado*- 
ship  he  would  give  to  this  country  in  a 
time  of  great  crisis,  if  it  should  ever  arise. 

I  am  delighted  indeed  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  has  pre- 
sented this  nominati(m  today.  I  heartily 
and  thoroughly  endorse  the  nomination, 
as  did  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and.  of 
course,  I  shall  not  object— I  i4}prove 
everything  that  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  in  support  of  this 
nomination.  I  am  so  glad  General  Le- 
May is  receiving  a  part  of  the  credit  he 
has  so  well  earned. 

I  rise  for  a  partly  sentimental  reason. 
I  think  I  am  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress whose  service  in  ttie  Air  Force  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  the  old.  first  Air 
Force  imder  Billy  MitchelL  Speaking 
as  a  member  of  that  old.  first  Air  Force, 
I  want  to  say  I  am  delighted  to  join  in 
the  request  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
mMnination  of  an  air  hero  of  the  United 
States,  Qea.  Curtis  LeMay. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

BiUs  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MaMsracLO.   Mr.  Doucsbn.  and  Mr. 

MOBTOIf  ) : 

S.  1803.  A  bill  to  provide  aaslstance  to 
States  for  experimental  projects  to  provide 
constructive  work  experience  and  training 
related  to  securing  and  holding  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mx.  Bmioorr  when  he 
introduced   the   above   blU.   which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  BBEWSTER: 

S.  1804.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sotlrloe 
John  Pappathaslou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ENOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kuchsl)  : 

S.  1805.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at  La  JoUa. 
Calif.,  donated  by  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomla  for  a  marine  biological  reeeercb  lab- 
oratory, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PBOZMIBB  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  COoPia): 

8. 1808.  A  UU  prohibiting  tbe  Architect  of 
the  Oapltol  from  performing  certain  fano- 
ttOBs  with  respect  to  plans  for  butuatngs 
loeatod,  or  to  be  located.  «rn  tha  Capital 
Oroonds:  to  the  Committee  on  PuMIe  Works. 

(See  tbe  ronarks  at  Ur.  Pmumsb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  hMdlng.) 

By  Mr.  GRUERIIfO  (far  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Bumsrr,  Mr.  McOovbiv,  and  Mr. 
Smvsoir): 

S.  1807.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Intamal  Bev- 
emie  Code  of  19M  to  remove  llmltattoDs  on 
deductions  for  exploration  expendltnrea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  f"— ilfir 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GaxTsmxG  when  he 
Introduced   the   above   bill,   which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBICOFF: 

S.  1806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
Gerald  Freeman;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINOTON: 

S.  1809.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  active  duty 
promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force  ottcers 
from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel;  plaoed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Svmuiotok  wheh 
he  reported  the  above  bill,  which  appean 
under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Commit- 
tees.") 

By  Mr.  HRXJ8KA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cua- 
Tos.  Mr.  Muim,  Mr.  McCLxxjuur,  and 
Mr.  MnxB) : 

S.  1810.  A  bin  to  amend  the  aet  of  October 
4.  1961  (Public  Law  87-^383) ,  so  as  to  permit 
the  use  within  Canada  of  eartaln  fonda  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  such  act  for  the  con- 
servation of  migratory  waterfowl;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hsxtska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bOl,  whl^  i^ppear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHUBTON  (for  hlOMeir  and 
Mr.  Hauna) : 

S.  Ull.  A  btU  to  amend  the  expediting 
Act,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jobkstow  when  he 
Introduced   the   at)ove   bill,   whldi   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1812.  A  blU  for  the  rsUef  of  WlUlam 
John  CampbeU  McCaughey;  and 

B.  1813.  A  blU  f or  the  reUef  of  BeU  flsen- 
tlvanyi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1814.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  July  4.  1955  (69  Stet.  344) ,  to  provide 
that  distribution  system  loan  repayment  eon- 
tracts  may  be  executed  oontlBgant  apon  the 
availability  of  appropriated  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHRET: 

8.  1815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton' Act 
to  provide  relief  by  governmental  and  pri- 
vate civil  proceedings  for  violations  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  am  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HvMPKarr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

SJ.  Res.  06.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  apportionment  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut of  its  share  of  funds  aothorteed  for 
the  National  System  of  Intacatate  and  De- 
fense Highways  for  the  flsoal  year  ^twung 
June  30.  1905;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR  EX- 
PERIMENTAL WORK  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  ttie  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  (BCr.  BCansfieldl. 
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the  minorttjr  k  kder,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  minols  I  Ir.  Dnxsnil.  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Centnrky  (Mr.  llosroiil. 
and  mysdf .  1 1  itroduoe.  for  wropriate 
ref eroiee.  a  M  1  to  provide  $S0  million 
for  experlmenlil  mrojeets  to  encourage 
States  to  devdf  p  work  and  training  pro- 
grams for  thos  i  on  reUef . 

This  bill  cairles  out  one  of  the  less 
controversial  b  it  nonetheless  Important 
aspects  of  the  President's  message  on 
civil  rights.  1 1  that  message  President 
Kennedy  urgei  changes  in  the  pubUc 
welfare  laws  i>  assist  puUic  assistance 
recipients  or  th  »e  likely  to  beccfflie  recip- 
ients to  be  bet  «r  prepared  for  onploy- 
ment. 

As  many  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  p]  oUems  of  puUlc  welfare 
have  recognise  1.  solving  the  problems  of 
reUtf  and  depe  odency  and  providing  the 
opportunity  for  greater  economic  secu- 
rity can  play  i  k  crucial  role  in  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  end  discrimination  of 
minority  groujis. 

One  of  the  ki  3rs  to  the  needed  improve- 
ment of  our  w  ^are  laws  ia  greater  em- 
phasis on  woii :  and  training  opportuni- 
ties for  those  on  relief.  Last  year  the 
publto  welfare  unendments  which  I  pro- 
posed to  Congr  iss  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  am  Welfare,  and  which  Con- 
gress oiaoted.  I  ontalned  a  major  Innova- 
tkm  In  this  ield.  For  the  first  time 
States  and  ooi  »twiiti«tu«  that  wanted  to 
set  up  woric  a  id  training  programs  for 
those  on  pnbl  6  assistance  could  receive 
ftderal  t^^^t^^ffng  funds  for  the  costs  of 
these  asslstanc  e  payments.  It  was  hoped 
that  t>»*«  chai  se  would  encourage  more 
States  to  deve  op  these  programs  so  that 
able-bodied  m  sn  on  reUef  would  be  re- 
quired to  lean  i  a  useful  ddll  or  perform 
useful  work. 

TO  date,  however,  few  States  have 
taken  advants  le  of  this  change  in  Fed- 
eral law.  On(  of  the  major  handicaps 
has  been  that  while  Federal  participa- 
tion is  pcomitt  sd  in  the  cost  of  the  assist- 
ance payment  aU  of  the  added  costs  of 
setting  up  an  running  these  programs 
must  be  bom«  by  the  States. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  seeks  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  giving  the  States  a 
chance  to  sh>w  how  successful  these 
work  and  trailing  programs  can  be.  The 
WU  anthorlies  $50  million  from  the  sums 
mnnropriated  i  nder  the  public  assistance 
titles  of  the  lloclal  Security  Act  to  be 
used  on  a  dem  mstratlon  basis  to  pay  the 
added  costs  of  setting  up  these  work  and 
training  projests. 

For  ezampk  .  these  funds  could  be  used 
for  tools  and  other  implements  needed 
in  the  perf on  lanee  of  work,  for  equip- 
ment used  in  training,  and  for  super- 
visory person  lel.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Adminlsti  ator,  these  demonstration 
funds  could  b  s  used  for  a  portion  or  all 
of  these  costs. 

It  Is  my  bq^e  that  these  funds  will 
greatly  okou  age  communities  through- 
out the  coun  ar  to  develop  their  own 
work  and  tnlning  programs  for  those 
on  relief. 
TOO  often  1;  i  our  welfare  programs  we 
..bmn  permitted  an  able-bodied  man  to 
remain  on  tb )  dole,  sitting  on  his  back 
porch,  waiting  for  his  monthly  handout 


Ttai^k^<^ 


dependency,  and  we  must  do  evenrthing 
we  can  to  get  these  people  off  that 
treadmill.  Just  paying  them  money  does 
not  aaife  the  proMem.  Learning  a  new 
skill  and  doing  a  day's  work  can  restore 
these  people  to  useful  roles  in  their 
communities. 

A  relief  cheek  in  the  idle  hands  of  an 
able-bodied  man  is  a  sign  of  failure— 
for  the  individual  and  for  public  welfare. 
If  that  same  man  receives  assistance 
for  learning  a  skill  or  doing  a  Job.  both 
he  and  the  public  welfare  program  are 
on  the  road  to  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  in  order  to 
give  other  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
add  their  names  as  cosponsors,  and  I 
also  ask  for  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  will 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recou. 

The  bill  (8.  1803)  to  provide  assistance 
to  States  for  experimental  projects  to 
provide  constructive  work  experience 
and  training  related  to  securing  and 
holding  employment,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoiT  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoto.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  lllS  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "In  addition."  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ".  and  (2) 
not  to  exceed  an  additional  $60,000,000  of 
such  aggregate  amount  for  any  such  year 
shall  be  available,  under  tenns  and  condi- 
tions so  established,  for  such  payments  to 
States  to  eorer  such  costs  In  the  case  at. 
projects  for  the  proTlslon  of  constructive 
work  experience  or  training  related  to  secur- 
ing and  holding  employment". 


tol.  I  think  the  time  is  long  past  when 
we  should  have  acted  on  this  problem.  I 
introduce  the  biU  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1806)  prohibiting  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  from  performing 
certain  functions  with  respect  to  plans 
for  buildings  located,  or  to  be  located,  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
PsoxioKx  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Coopkk)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


life  creates  a  treadmill  d 


BILL  TO  KILL  AUTHORITY  OP  CAPI- 
TOL ARCHITECT  OVER  CAPITOL 
BUILDINaS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President, 
yesterday  we  had  quite  a  go-around  about 
the  Capitol  Architect.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  that  would  have  eliminated  all 
funds  for  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  The  amendment  had  the 
virtue  of  providing  for  a  prompt,  decisive 
end  of  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  within  5  days.  However,  the 
amendment  did  not  prevail. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopih],  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  that  would  prevent  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  from  evsduatlng,  review- 
ing, giving  prelinUnary  approval  to,  or 
otherwise  passing  Judgment  on  any  plan 
for  the  construction,  alteration,  or  reno- 
vatl<m  of  the  Capitol  Building  or  any 
other  buildings  located,  or  to  be  located, 
on  the  UJS.  Capitol  Oroimds. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  disastrous  ex- 
periences with  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 


MINERAUS  EXPLORATION  AS 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bartlett, 
McGovxxN,  and  Simpson,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  I  am 
convinced  will  have  a  very  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  discovery  within  our  own 
country  of  new  sources  of  basic  minerals 
essential  to  our  security  and  economic 
development. 

In  brief,  this  measure  would  accord 
expenditures  for  the  exploration  and  dis- 
covery of  new  mineral  deposits  the  same 
tax  treatment  that  is  accorded  research 
expenditures  In  other  industrial  enter- 
prises. Such  research  expenditures  may 
be  deducted  In  full  from  Federal  income 
taxes  as  the  business  expenses  they  are. 
My  bill  would  recognize  minerals  ex- 
ploration as  the  research  it  is,  permitting 
the  full  costs  of  such  exploration  to  be 
deducted  from  taxes  as  research  ex- 
penditures. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  discriminate  against  re- 
search with  respect  to  the  discovery  of 
the  location  and  extent  of  mineral  de- 
posits in  that,  contrary  to  other  research 
activities,  there  is  a  limitation,  a  celling, 
placed  on  the  amount  of  expenditures 
that  can  be  deducted  as  business  ex- 
pense. This  amount  Is  $400,000  per  tax- 
payer at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  $100,000 
a  year.  With  today's  costs  of  men  and 
machines,  this  amount  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. Such  a  limitation  Is  a  most  seri- 
ous deterrent  to  discovery  of  new  sources 
of  minerals,  and  unfairly  penalizes  in- 
vestors in  mining  enterprise.  Many  min- 
ing men  have  alratdy  reached  their 
$400,000  maximum,  and  now  all  fvu-ther 
expenditures  for  minerals  exploration 
must  be  capitalized  for  taxation  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  brings  up 
one  of  those  relatively  rare  conflicts,  or 
better  instances  of  overlapping  commit- 
tee Jurisdiction.  Since  it  is  a  tax  meas- 
ure, amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  it  clearly  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  should 
be  considered  by  that  committee. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  respon- 
slbili^  imder  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  for  mining  interests  generally 
and  for  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  public  domain.  This  re- 
sponsibility is  set  forth  specifically  in 
paragraphs  2  and  10  of  subsection  (m) 
of  section  102  of  the  act  which  provide. 
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with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

2.  MiNOUL  RasoTTicBS  OP  Pvsuc  Lamini 

•  •  •  •  • 

(L)  Mining  Interests  generally. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  this  measure  I  am 
introducing  be  referred  first  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  consideration,  and  ttien  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  its  further  con- 
sideration. 

Also,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  on  July  8  to 
enable  other  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  furthering  the  discovery  of  new 
sources  of  minerals  within  the  United 
States  to  Join  as  coqiwnsors. 

Introduction  of  this  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
recent  hearings  held  by  the  SubcMnmlt- 
tee  on  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  head,  on  the 
state  of  the  minerals  Industry.  These 
hearings  will  be  published  shmtly,  and 
I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
each  Member  of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure can  receive  veedy  consideration 
and  approvaL  It  is  gravely  needed  to 
assure  new  and  continued  supplies  of 
raw  materials  basic  to  our  country. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appromiatdy  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objecttdxi.  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  f  nan  Alaska. 

The  biU  (S.  1807)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  at  1954  to  remove 
limitations  on  deductions  for  eivlora- 
tlon  expenditures.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
GRUXNiNa  (fw  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Dq;iartment  wropriatkm  bQl.  Prob- 
ahUr  75  or  80  percent  of  the  docks  are 
shot  on  this  side  of  the  border,  so  the 
matter  is  of  even  greater  urgmcy  to  us 
than  it  Is  to  Canadian  dock  hunters. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself,  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Ci.xT.LAif],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Mttndt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [liir.  MnxKR].  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  which  would  permit  the  use  In  Can- 
ada, under  aiq^rtniriate  agreements  with 
the  Canadians  and  subject  to  such  limits 
as  may  be  set  by  Congress  in  appropri- 
ation acts,  of  the  funds  already  author- 
ized by  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87- 
383.  No  additional  expakUtures  would 
result  from  enactment  of  this  bill,  since 
It  pnwoses  the  iise  only  of  funds  hereto- 
fore authorized. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Ilie  bill  (S.  1810)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961  (Public  Law  87-383)  so 
as  to  permit  the  use  within  Canada  of 
certain  f  imds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
such  act  for  the  conservation  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl;  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ckim- 


PRESERVATION  OF  WETLANDS  IN 
CANADA  FOR  MIGRATORY  WA- 
TERFOWL 

Mr.  HRUGKA.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago.  In  an  ^ort  to  deal  with  the  reomt 
serious  decline  in  the  duck  population. 
Congress  enacted  Public  Iaw  87-SS3,  an 
authorisation  for  $105  million  for  the 
purchase  of  wetlands  for  the  use  of  mi- 
gratory waterfoiri.  That  law  is.  in  a 
sense,  emergency  legislation.  The  acre- 
age of  land  in  swamps  and  other  wet- 
lands has  been  declining  rapMly  in  re- 
cent years  as  a  result  of  drainage  and 
filling  for  agricultural  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

However,  there  is  one  major  gap  In  the 
existing  program.  It  Is  H»»>«t^  to  lands 
in  the  United  States,  while  most  of  the 
duck  summer  nesting  areas,  the  produe- 
Ing  areas,  are  in  the  Canadian  iMwirle 
Provinces.  It  is  urgent  that  these  Ca- 
nadian wetlands  be  brought  within  the 
program,  so  as  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
diicks  for  Mxt  benefit  of  American  sports- 
men. 

A  more  complete  explanation  of  this 
problem  appears  on  pages  9743  and  9744 
In  the  May  28  issue  of  the  Rccosd,  at  the 
time  of  our  consideration  of  the  Interior 


merce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLAYTON  ACT 
RELATING  TO  RELDEF  FOR  VIOLA- 
TlOtfS  OF  SECTION  3  OF  RC»IN- 
SON-PATMAN  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  bill 
to  make  sectiim  3  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  subject  to  private  enforcement 
and  to  provide  for  its  enforcement  by 
the  Justice  Department  through  civil 
proceedings  as  well  as  criminal  proceed- 
ings. Tb^  sid>Ject  matter  itf  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  improve  our  antitrust  laws 
so  that  they  will  be  better  able  to  pre- 
serve our  free  enterprise  system.  In 
drafting  this  legislation  I  sought  the  as- 
sistance of  experts  In  the  antitrust  di- 
vision of  the  Dq;>artmait  of  Justice. 
Every  precaution  ha^been  taken  to  re- 
move doubts  or  uncertainties  as  to  either 
major  or  minor  points  which  could  lead 
to  unnecessary  litigation.  This  legisla- 
tion is,  in  part,  necessitated  by  the  Su- 
prane  Court  case  of  NashviOe  MQk  Com- 
pany V.  Carnation  Company,  decided  on 
January  20,  1958.  and  found  in  volume 
355,  VB.  373.  There,  it  was  decided  by  a 
5-to-4  split  of  the  Court  that  section  3 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  was  not  a 
part  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  that  case 
a  private  party,  the  Nashville  Milk  Go. 
sued  the  Carnation  Co.  for  treble  dam- 
ages alleging  that  it  was  injured  by 
virtue  oi  respondent's  sales  at  ''unreason- 
ably low  prices."  Sales  at  *^mrea8on- 
ably  low  prices'*  Is  one  of  the  three  cate- 
gories of  practices  prohibited  by  section 
3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  The  Su- 
preme Court  said  that  a  luivate  party 
was  not  Mitltled  to  sue  under  section  3 
beeavae  section  3  was  not  one  of  the  anti- 
trust statutes,  in  odier  words  that  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the  section 
which  provides  for  private  relief  \mder 


the  antitmst  statutes,  did  not  apply  to 
secticm  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  tbt  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  Is  a  statute  wMdi  had 
its  ortghi  in  this  honorable  body.  It 
deals  with  the  subject  of  price  discrimi- 
nation but  it  goes  beyond  the  better 
known  anti-price-discrimination  section 
2  of  the  Clajrton  Act  and  covers  the  field 
of  what  might  be  aptly  termed  "unfair 
pricing." 

Congress  made  its  first  attempt  to  out- 
law price  discrimination  by  enacting 
section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914. 
The  Sherman  Act  which  was  passed  in 
1890  was  designed  to  halt  combinations, 
conspiracies,  and  trusts  to  restrain  trade. 
However,  by  1914  individual  companies 
had  grown  so  large  that  without  acting 
in  concert  they  could  destroy  competition 
by  certain  forms  of  price  discrimination. 
Although  Congress,  in  1887,  had  em- 
powered the  ICC  to  outlaw  price  discrim- 
ination as  to  railroad  rates,  the  Clayton 
Act  was  the  first  attempt  to  prohibit 
discriminatory  pricing  practices  gen- 
erally. 

In  spite  of  the  Clayton  Act,  price  dis- 
crimination continued  to  plague  locally 
owned  and  operated  businesses  in  all 
fidds  of  Amnican  industry  and  monop- 
oly continued  to  grow.  Big  buyers  con- 
tinued to  get  better  prices  than  small 
buyers.  Chalnstores,  tbain  packing 
plants,  concerns  of  all  kinds  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  national  basis,  continued  to 
grow.  Local  enterprise  continued  to 
shrink.  In  1938  the  FTC  issued  a  report 
cm  the  subject  matter  of  the  continuing 
trend  toward  monopoly  and  the  growth 
of  diainstores.  TUs  report  showed  that 
price  discrimination  in  various  forms 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  trend  toward 
monopoly.  Following  this  report.  Con- 
gressman Psxitsw,  of  Texas,  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  to  amend  aectton  2  of 
the  Clayton  Act  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing illegal  certain  discriminatory  pricing 
practices  specified  in  the  FTC  report 
such  as  advertising  allowances,  unearned 
brokerage  commissions,  the  supplying  of 
special  services  to  some  and  not  to  others. 
wA  so  forth.  Senator  Robinson,  of 
Arkansas,  introduced  a  compaBlon  bfll 
in  the  Senate.  These  bflls  contained  the 
provision  already  in  section  2  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  whldi  permitted  a  defense  of 
good  faith  meeting  of  competition. 
There  are  those,  who,  even  today,  betteve 
that  without  quahilcation  this  defense 
has  and  still  does  render  section  3  in- 
effective. At  this  same  time,  Senator 
Borah.  of  Idaho,  and  Senator  Van  Nuys, 
of  Indiana,  had  each  intnxlnced  bills  to 
(teal  with  price  dtserlminatlon  as  wen  as 
the  piobtoM  of  sales  at  unreasonable  low 
prices.  It  was  their  fedlng  that  sales 
at  unreasonably  low  prices  by  a  giant  in 
the  territory  of  the  local  Independent  ob- 
viously would  destroy  him  Just  as  ef- 
fectually as  would  discriminatory  prices. 
The  injury  to  a  local  IndQsendent  from 
a  competttor's  pricing  flows  from  prices 
that  are  abnormal  by  reason  of  being 
dlseriminatery  or  unreasonably  low. 
These  two  Mils  wue  conseHdatad  and 
the  consoliilalfiri  bill  hi  rmnm\  seetien  8  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Ttaus.  aee- 
tion  3,  as  pointed  oat  In  tiae  Itattonal 
Dairies  case,  prohibits  three  kinds  of 
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First,  general  price  dis- 


crimination; soond.  geographical  price 
discrimination;  knd  third,  sdling  at  un- 
reasonahlj  low  ]  trices  tor  the  purpose  of 
destroying  comi  etition  or  eliminating  a 
competitor.  Oi  e  of  the  most  significant 
aq;>eets  of  aecti(  >n  3  is  that  there  is  no 
good  faith  defei  ise  proviso  to  any  of  the 
three  prohibltet  activities.  The  test  of 
illegality  cente  s,  as  it  should,  upon 
whether  or  not  njury  to  the  competitive 
system  results.  The  statute  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  f  I  ct  that  the  health  of  the 
competitive  sys  em.  in  which  the  public 
has  an  Interes;.  is  adversely  affected 
when  one  comp  ititor  is  injured  by  hav- 
ing to  pay  mors  than  another  in  com- 
petltkm  with  11m.  and  by  area  price 
discrimination  i  nd  sales  made  by  unrea- 
sonably low  pri<  es.  When  done  with  the 
intent  or  the  el  ect  of  suppressing  com- 
petition or  cret  ting  a  monopoly.  This, 
then,  is  a  reognition  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  pro  dbit  such  a  destructive 
practice  as  prix  discrimination  in  its 
various  forms  c  nly  when  it  is  done  by  a 
predatory  comi  etitor. 

Destruction  <  f  locally  owned  and  op- 
erated competitors  is  even  more  cer- 
tain when  two  or  more  competitors  en- 
gage in  price  <  iscrimination  under  the 
excuse  of  meeti  ig  each  other  or  another 
than  when  one  alone  practices  it.    Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  R  >bin8on-Patman  Act  also 
recognizes  the  practical  fact  that  sales 
at  unreasonabli  t  prices  are  destructive  of 
local  cfunpetitcrs  and  therefore,  of  the 
competitive  syiton  and  prohibits  such 
sales  for  the  pi  rpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition  or   el  nninaMwg   a  compctitor. 
The  question  becomes,   Mr.  President, 
why.  if  section  i  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  is  a  flrmir.  tougher  i4>proach  to 
unfair  trade  practices,  it  has  not  been 
used  more  oftc  n?    I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  thei  e  are  several  reasons  for 
the  failure  of   his  law  to  reach  its  full 
potmtial.    Th(   first  reason  stems  from 
a  general  belie  that  the  portion  of  sec- 
tion 3  m<^fc<»g  sales  b^w  a  reasonable 
cost  illegal  wi  s  unconstitutional.    The 
second  reason :  or  its  disuse  is  to  be  f  oimd 
in  the  Nashvil  e  Milk  Co.  case,  which  I 
mentioned    earlier.    That    case,    as    I 
stated,  held  thi  ^t  section  3  was  not  a  part 
of  the  anUtruit  laws.    This  meant,  of 
course,  that  irivate  parties  could  not 
■iie  for  InJiuric  i  caused  by  violations  of 
section  3.    Tb  third  reason  is  that  sec- 
tion 3  is  a  crin  nal  statute,  and  thus,  the 
Justice  Depart  nent  has  not  been  able  to 
proceed  civilly  for  violations  of  that  sec- 
Uaa.    The  f  ou  th  reason  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Tirade  Cxnmission  has  faQed  to 
realize  tiiat  it  could  have  used  section 
S  as  a  guide  is  determine  what  consti- 
tuted unfair  a  mpetition  under  section  5 
of  the  Federa    Trade  Commission  Act. 
With  regard  to  the  first  reason.  Mr. 
President,  a  rN:ent  case  seems  to  have 
ranoved   this   roadblock.    Following   a 
great  deal  of  activity  by  the  National 
Independent  I  airies  Association  and  the 
House  and  Sei  late  Small  Business  C<»n- 
mittees,  the   Justice  Department  took 
action  against  National  Dairies.    In  that 
case  the  Just  ee  Department  held  that 
National  Dalri  ee  violated  the  provision  of 
section  3  vni  ibiting  sales  below  a  rea- 
sonable price  »y  sdlihg  milk  below  cost 


National  Dairies  contended  that  section 
3  was  unconstitutional  because  of  vague- 
ness. The  circuit  court  of  appeals  agreed 
with  National  Dairies  and  Iield  that  the 
provision  was  unconstitutional.  The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  in  February  of 
this  year  reversed  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  and  sent  the  case  back  for  trial 
<Mi  its  facts.  The  second  reason  I  hope 
to  overcome  by  the  passage  of  this  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today.  The 
antitrust  laws  are  not  self -enforcing 
statutes  and  the  enforcement  agencies 
proceed  all  too  slowly.  It  is  a  well  recog- 
nized fact  that  private  enforcement  is 
what  gives  our  antitrust  laws  vitality. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by 
students  of  our  society  that  the  genius 
of  the  common  law  is  in  the  meeting  of 
common  problems  through  procedures 
of  private,  rather  than  public  enforce- 
ment The  advisability  of  applying  this 
practice  to  statutory  law  Is  self-evident. 
The  need  for  private  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  is  even  greater  than  as 
to  other  categories  of  the  law  because 
the  antitrust  laws  confront  squarely  the 
profit  motive.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  antitrust 
laws  because  of  the  conflict  with  the 
profit  motive  and  because  antitrust  laws 
of  necessity  are  general  in  nature. 

It  is  equally  imrealistlc  to  look  solely 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FTC  for  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws.   The  United  States  is  a  tremendous 
coimtry  in  area,  in  population  and  in 
volume  of  commerce.     These  enforce- 
ment agencies  can  be  expected  to  bring 
enoiigh  actions  to  provide  guidelines  for 
business  behavior  and  private  litigants 
but   effective   enforcement    throughout 
the  cotmtry  can  be  had  only  with  the  aid 
of  private  Utigants.    It  was  the  will  of 
Congress  that  the  aid  of  private  citi- 
zens be  solicited  and  encouraged  as  to 
the  Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts,  the  laws 
presently  named  as  antitrust  statutes, 
and  I  submit  that  section  3  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act,  which  is  the  last 
major  expression  of  the  Congress  in  the 
antitrust  field,  should  be  included  with 
these  other  great  charters  of  economic 
freedom  so  that  it  too  will  receive  effec- 
tive enforcement.    It  is  well-recognized 
that  one  of  the  most  significant  conse- 
quences of  a  Government  antitrust  suit 
for  the  defendant  is  that  it  may  later 
serve  as  a  f oimdation  for  private  actions. 
Witness  the  rash  of  treble  damage  suits 
following  the  recent,  now  famous.  Gen- 
eral Electric  price-fixing  suit.    The  pub- 
lic should  be  provided  with  this  added 
protectiui  as  to  section  3  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

The  third  reason  listed  above,  I  also 
h.as>e  to  overcome  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  The  mechanics  and  details 
for  this  bill  are  very  simple.  In  prior 
years,  bills  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose have  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses.  These  bills  simply  included  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  with- 
in the  definition  of  antitrust  laws  as  con- 
tained in  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
"Hie  present  bill  goes  beyond  this.  The 
simple  expedient  of  including  section  3 
within  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act  would 
fail  to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with 
jurisdi6ti<»i  to  institute  civil  proceedings 


to  restrain  future  violations.  The  pres- 
ent bill  amends  each  of  the  relevant  sec- 
tions of  the  Clayton  Act  so  that  section 
3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  placed 
on  a  par  with  the  Clayton  and  Sherman 
Acts  as  to  all  oT  the  provisions  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  This  insures  that  each 
remedial  provision  of  the  Clayton  Act 
will  apply  to  seetion  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  "rtie  bill  also  provides  for 
civil  enforcement  of  section  3  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  "Hiere  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  lack  of  enforcement 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
section  3  as  written  was  a  criminal 
statute  and  that  securing  convictions  in 
criminal  proceedings  would  be  most  dif- 
ficult because  of  the  hurdles  that  have 
to  be  overcome  vmder  criminal  law.  This 
bill  would  permit  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  bring  civil  proceedings,  to  make 
civil  Investigations,  to  establish  a  viola- 
tion by  a  mere  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  to  secure  remedial  decrees 
upon  a  showing  of  violation.  In  extreme 
cases  it  might  even  permit  preliminary 
injimctions. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  by  giv- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  these 
tools,  effective  enforcement  of  section  3 
would  begin  immediately. 

The  fourth  reason  listed  above  with 
regard  to  lack  of  enforcement  by  FTC, 
I  believe,  Mr.  President,  will  be  cxu-ed 
as  soon  as  a  history  under  section  3  is 
established  by  private  enforcement  and 
actions  upon  the  part  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  my  «xperience  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  convinced  me  that  this  bill  should 
be  enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress 
because  delay  means  the  elimination  of 
more  locally  owned  and  operated  enter- 
prises and  I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
reached  that  point  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  passing  this  legislation  is 
one  action  we  must  take  to  preserve 
our  c(»npetitive  system  so  that  locally 
owned  and  operated  enterprises  can  siur- 
vive.  They  cannot  longer  endure  unfair 
pricing  practices. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  lie  on  the  table  for 
one  additional  week  in  order  to  afford 
an  opportvmity  for  those  who  wish  to 
cosponsor  the  bill  and  add  their  names 
to  it 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1815)  to  amend  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  provide  relief  by  govern- 
mental and  private  civil  proceedings  for 
vlolatiMis  of  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Httm phrzt,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative$  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  ezlBt- 
Ing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  ptirpoaas",  ap- 
proved October  15,  1914  (38  Stat.  730  et. 
seq.;  15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.).  commonly  known 
as  the  Clayton  Act,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  words  "and  also 
this  Act"  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first 
section  thereof,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "this  Act;  and  section  3  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  15,  1914,  as  amendM  (U.S.C.,  title 
15,  sec.  13),  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved June  19,  1936   (49  Stat.  1526)". 

(2)  By  inserting  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  11,  immediately  after  the  words  "this 
Act",  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  sigainst  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914,  as  amend- 
ed (U.8.C.,  title  15,  sec.  13),  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  June  19,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1526),". 

(3)  By  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  of  section  11,  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "this  Act",  the  follow- 
ing: "or  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
xmlawful  restrainta  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  16,  1914. 
as  amended  (U.S.C.,  title  15,  sec.  13) ,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  June  19.  1936  (49 
Stat.  1526)". 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  words  "this  Act, 
and  it"  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  15, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"this  Act  and  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  \inlawful  restrainta  and  monopolies, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October 
15, 1914,  as  amended  (n.8.C.,  title  15,  sec.  13) , 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  June  19, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1526).    It". 

(5)  By  inserUng  therein,  immediately  after 
the  words  "this  Act"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  16,  the  following:  "and  section  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  restrainta  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  15,  1914,  as  amended  (U.S.C. 
title  15.  see.  13),  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  June  19.  1936  (49  Stat.  1626) ". 


EXEMPTION  OF  DISASTER  LOANS 
FROM  AMENDMENT  TO  PROHIBIT 
DISCRIMINATORY  PRACTICES  OF 
FIRMS  BORROWING  FROM  SBA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire any  firm  that  borrows  f  rc»n  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  certify 
that  it  would  not  discriminate  either  in 
its  treatment  of  the  public  or  in  its  em- 
l^3^ment  practices.  The  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  w^ntiyig 
and  Currency  and  to  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  the  Small 
Business  Subccmunittee. 

In  accordance  with  what  seems  to  be 
administration  policy  to  exempt,  imder 
these  circumstances,  firms  that  borrow 
for  disaster  purposes,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  my  bilL  The  amendment 
would  take  out  of  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  the  disaster  loan  section  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Act.  I 
believe  this  is  perhaps  sensible,  in  view 


of  the  fact  that  loans  under  those  cir- 
cumstances have  to  be  made  under 
forced  conditions  and  to  firms  that  are 
undergoing  serious  hardship. 

However,  I  still  feel  very  strongly — 
and  I  think  this  amendment  makes  it 
even  more  logical — ^that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  finance  bigotry, 
should  not  finance  prejudice.  My  bill 
will  make  certain  that  it  will  not.  It  is 
a  more  moderate  bill  in  view  of  the 
amendment  I  am  submitting  today. 

I  submit  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CHARLES  A.  MUR- 
RAY    AS     PROFESSIONAL     STAFF 
MEMBER      OF      COMMITTEE      ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
^inity  to  announce  to  the  Senate  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Murray  as 
a  professional  staff  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Murray  is  retiring  July  1  after 
nearly  26  years  of  service  with  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  Imow  that  his  host  of  friends  made 
during  his  long  service  with  the  Senate 
join  with  me  in  wishing  him  every  suc- 
cess and  best  wishes  during  his  years  of 
retirement  that  are  so  well  deserved. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Charley 
Murray,  as  he  is  affectionately  known  to 
most  of  us,  from  the  Senate,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  service  he  has  per- 
formed. Charley  served  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  late  Senator  James 
Murray  for  many  years,  and  following 
the  retirement  of  senator  Murray,  served 
on  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
While  we  shall  miss  him,  we  wish  him 
well  in  his  retirement,  and  hope  he  will 
enjoy  the  years  of  leisure  which  he  has 
earned. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  INSECTI- 
CIDE. FUNGICIDE.  AND  RCH3ENTI- 
CIDE  ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Mr.  RIBICO^.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1605.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  labeling  of  economic  poisons  with 
registration  number,  to  eliminate  regis- 
tration under  protest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  GF  SECTION  131  OF 
TITLE  23.  UNITED  STATES  CODE — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 


Senators  Cotton,  Kefaxtves,  and  Rni- 
corr  may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1676)  to  amend  section  131  of 
titie  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  2  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Federal  Government 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
States  for  controlling  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising  on 
rights-of-way  adjacent  to  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways, introduced  by  me,  for  myself  and 
other  Senators,  on  June  6,  1963. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  PAT  MEHAFFY  TO  BE 
U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE,  EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Monday,  July  8, 1963,  at  10  a.m..  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Pat  Mehaffy,  of  Arlutnsas, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  vice  Joseph  W.  Woodrough. 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DnucsEN],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI,  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


MONTANA 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
line  with  what  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  BIktcalf]  and  I  luiow  from 
years  of  experimce,  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  an  excerpt 
from  the  book  entitled  "Travels  With 
Charley,"  written  by  J<dm  Steinbeck,  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  American  novelist, 
who,  at  58,  set  out  on  a  3-month  Journey 
to  rediscover  America  and  himself.  I 
hope  my  modesty  will  be  appreciated 
when  I  read  what  Mr.  Steinbeck  has  to 
say  about  a  certain  State : 

The  next  passage  in  my  Journey  is  a  love 
affair.  I  am  in  love  with  Montana.  Por 
other  States  I  have  admiration,  respect,  rec- 
ognition, even  some  affection,  but  with  Mon- 
tana it  is  love,  and  it's  diflkcult  to  analyze 
love  when  you're  in  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Montana  la  a  great 
splash  of  grandeur.  The  scale  is  huge  but 
pot  overpowolng.  The  land  la  rich  with 
graoB  and  color,  and  the  mountains  are  the 
kind  I  would  create  if  mountains  were  ever 
put  on  my  agenda. 

Here  for  the  first  time  I  heard  a  definite 
regional  aoeent  unaffected  by  TVs,  a  slow- 
paeed'warm  speech.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  frantic  bustle  of  America  was  not  in 
Montana.  Ita  people  did  not  seem  afraid  oC 
shadows  in  a  John  Birch  Society  wnae. 

The  calm  of  the  mountain*  and  ttie  rolling 
grasslands  had  got  Into  the  InbaMtanto.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  towns  were  frtaoes  to 
live  in  rather  than  nervoxis  hives.  People 
had  time  to  pause  In  their  ocenpatlODa  to 
undertake  the  passing  art  of  neighborilnsss. 
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lOf* 

•  apM 

wannth.    If 
I  oouUl  Ut*  awAj 
■tantly  move 
■ton.    Of  aU  the 
my  lore. 


thaw 


to  liuuticulato.  Montana 
BM.  It  to  grandear  and 
had  a  Maeoast,  or  U 
from  th«  sea,  I  would  In- 
.  and  patltton  for  admto- 
tutaa  It  to  my  faTorlt*  and 


Mr.   LAUSCQE 
th«  Senator 

Mr 

Mr.  LAlTSCHlB 
stote  th*t  b« 
east  coast,  and 
and  finally 
sure  I  have  reac 

Mr 
all  the  beautifu 

Mr. 
throat 
ddlghttol  ose. 
quiring.    I  am 
Montana  has 

Mir 
Is  a  most 


fron 
MANSFISXiD. 


zei«hed 


LAUBi  :he. 


MANSFl  ELD. 


ORDER  FOI 
NOCW, 
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will 


Mr.  President, 
Montana  yldd? 
I  yield. 
In  the  bocA  does  he 
degan  his  travels  on  the 
traveled  through  Maine, 
MMitana?    I  am 
it 

ELD.    He  went  through 
States  of  the  Union. 

And      especially 
Tlie  book  is  a  most 
and  is  tremendously  in- 
glad  the  Senator  from 
reminded  me  of  it 

And  may  I  say  it 


delig  ktful  State. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Infoxmatioi 


Mr.  President,  for 

of  the  Senate.  I  ask 

onanlmoQS  conkent  that  when  the  Sen- 

ts  session  today,  it  ad- 

at  12  o'clock  noon,  to- 


ate  concludes 
Joom  to  meet 

xnoRow.  

The  FRESID;  NO  OFFICER. 


Objection,  it  Is 

Mr.   MANSrtELD. 
be  conducted  t  ten. 


so  ordered. 
No 


ORDER  FOR 
JUNE  28 


Without 


day,  in  order  to  set  the  record  straight, 
I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Friday,  July  5,  it 
immediately  adjourn  until  July  9. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
any  questions  are  raised  about  the  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  I  shovild  like  to 
point  out  that  the  calendar  is  practi- 
cally clear  of  every  measure  which  we 
are  in  a  position  to  take  up  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  On  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskw]  and  myself, 
I  express  the  hope  that  during  the  3-day 
layovers  the  appropriate  committees, 
which  would  include  all  committees  of 
the  Senate,  will  do  what  they  can  to  hold 
hearings,  consider  legislation,  and  report 
bills  which  they  deem  desirable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  case  there  is  any 
wonderment  as  to  why  the  majority 
leader  has  asked  that  the  session  on 
July  5  commence  at  9  a.m.,  I  point  out 
that  the  Senate  must  conform  to  the  3- 
day  rule,  and  the  convening  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  hour  will  give  the  Senate  staff 
a  chance  to  leave  early,  rather  than  to 
spend  the  entire  day  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 


business  wUl 


(OXJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY,  JULY  2 


T> 

Mr.  MANSF  ELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
duston  of  the  s  ission  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  ifitil  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday.  July  , 

The  FRESIDkNO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  [so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  business  will 
be  transacted  1  hen,  except  if  some  Sen- 
ators wish  to  I  lake  speeches. 


ORDER  FQR 
JULY    2    TO 
JULY  5 


MANSF  [EU>. 


Mr, 

ask  unanimous 
elusion  of  the 
Tuesday,  July 
until  9  ajB.  oo 
fMVia  session 
The  PRBEOElINt 


>usiness  of  the  Senate  on 
2,  the  Senate  adjourn 
Friday.  July  5,  for  a  pro 


objection,  it  is 


ORDER  FOR 
JULY  5 
JULY  9 


UNIIL 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
9  KM.    ON    FRIDAY. 


Mr.  President.  I 
consent  that  at  the  con- 


G  OFFICER. 
BO  ordered. 


T^thout 


ADJOURNMENT  FRdM 
NOON  ON  TUESDAY, 


Mr.   MANSIIEU).    Mr.  President,  I 
unanimoui  consent  that  at  the  con- 
cession of  the  Senate  on 
adjourn   until    12 


fhirtflti  of  the 

July  5,  the  Senate 

o'oloek  noon  o  i  Tuesday,  July  9. 

The  PRESuXINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out bbjectton.  \l  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU)  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  PresidentJ  in  relation  to  the  an- 
nouncement o   the  schedule  earlier  to- 


o 


shall  be  made  after  December  31.  1963.  The 
medals  shall  be  consldmred  to  be  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3661 
of  the  Revlaed  Statutes. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry 
shaU  cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and 
furnished  at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture;  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery  and  overhead  ex- 
penses; and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
Indemnify  the  United  States  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  cost. 

(b)  Upon  authorization  from  the  Perry 
Sesqulcentennlal  Committee,  Inc(»porated, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause 
duplicates  of  such  medals  to  be  coined  and 
sold,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
thereof  (Including  labor). 


COMMEMORATIVE      MEDALS      FOR 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BUILD- 
ING  OP  PERRY'S  FLEET  AND  THE 
BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.    Mr.     President, 
while  I  have  the  floor — and  this  matter 
has   been   cleared   with    the   minority 
leader — ^let  me  state  that  on  the  calen- 
dar there  is  one  measure  to  which  there 
is  no  objection,  and  I  should  like  to  call 
it  up  at  this  time.    Therefore,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  288.  Senate  bill  879. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
879)  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals 
in  commemoration  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  building  of  Perry's  fleet 
and  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentativeM  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  building  of  Perry's 
fleet,  at  Srle,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie  (which  anniversary  will  be 
commemorated  in  1963) ,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike 
and  furnish  to  the  Perry  Sesqulcentennlal 
Committee,  Incorporated,  not  more  than  fifty 
thousand  medals,  one  and  five-sixteenths 
Inches  In  diameter  of  bronze  or  silver,  or 
both,  with  suitable  emblems,  devices  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Perry 
Sesqulcentennlal  Committee,  Incorporated, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made 
and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  corporation.  In  quantities  of 
not  lew  than  two  thoosand,  but  no  medals 


TAX   CUT   VIOLATES   DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM  PLEDGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  good  Wisconsin  Democrats  have 
vigorously  protested  my  refusal  to  sup- 
port the  administration's  drive  to  cut 
taxes  this  year.  For  example,  the  Mil- 
waukee Democratic  County  Council 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  me  to  Join  other  Wisconsin  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton in  favoring  a  tax  cut. 

I  have  also  been  under  Are  for  my 
amendments  to  reduce  administration- 
proposed  spending. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  does  the 
I960  Democratic  platform  pledge  to  the 
American  people?  The  platform  ex- 
plicitly pledged,  at  Los  Angeles,  that  "ex- 
cept in  periods  of  recession  or  national 
emergency,  our  needs  can  be  met  with  a 
balanced  budget." 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  adopted  in  July  1960, 
promised  that  "except  in  periods  of  re- 
cession or  national  emergency,  our  needs 
can  be  met  with  a  balanced  budget." 

Mr.  President,  have  we  suffered  a  re- 
cession? Has  there  been  a  national 
emergency?  Since  the  July  day  in  1960 
when  that  platform  pledge  was  adopted, 
the  country  has  enjoyed  one  of  the  long- 
est periods  of  business  expansion  in  Ite 
history — and  certainly  the  longest  since 
World  War  n.  I  do  not  see  why  a  Sena- 
tor is  less  loyal  to  his  party  if  he  sup- 
ports this  platform  pledge,  rather  than 
walking  away  from  it. 

Our  party  also  pledged,  as  the  flrst 
point  of  its  platform  program,  to  achieve 
fiscal  responsibility,  so  that  "we  shall  end 
the  gross  waste  in  Federal  expenditures 
which  needlessly  raises  the  budgets  of 
many  Government  agencies." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  what 
amendmente  which  I  have  introduced — 
amendments  to  reduce  proposed  spend- 
ing— ^have  done. 

Obviously,  with  an  $8  billion  deficit  thU 
year  and  with  $4 'A  billion  of  increased 
spending  proposed  for  next  year  we  cannot 
have  a  balanced  budget  If  we  reduce  taxes. 
This  deliberate  creation  of  bigger  budget  def- 
icits by  tax  reduction  In  a  period  of  eco-^ 
nomle  expansion  directly  contradicts  our 
platform  promise. 

What  Is  un-Democratlc  about  working  to 
keep  the  promises  we  have  made  to  the 
American  people  dxirlng  our  campaign? 

I  can  understand  why  promises  and 
platform  pledges  cannot  be  kept  if  con- 
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ditions  change.  I  can  understand  why 
they  should  not  be  kept  If  a  member  of 
the  party  explicitly  renounces  the  pledge. 
I  can  understand  how  an  honest  change 
of  heart  could  bring  about  a  change.  At 
the  same  time  I  cannot  understand  why 
a  Democrat  should  be  condemned  if  he 
supports  the  pledges  in  the  platform  of 
his  party. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  tax  cut 
merely  because  I  feel  honorbound  to 
keep  a  platform  pledge.  I  am  opposed  to 
it  because,  after  listening  to  every  word 
of  testimdhy  by  the  Nation's  outstanding 
economic  experts  before  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
winter.  I  became  convinced  that  a  tax 
cut  now  is  unsound  public  policy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  PRCXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The.  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  the  firmness  of 
the  position  which  he  has  taken  on  the 
subject. 

I  cannot  help  but  remember  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  said  that  tax  reforms  and  tax 
reductions  were  inextricably  tied  to- 
gether. Either  both  should  pass  or 
neither  should  pass.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  deficit  produced  by  the  tax  cut  would 
be  $13.6  billion,  to  be  reduced  by  $3.4  bil- 
lion if  the  tax  reform  were  adopted. 
Thus  enthusiasm  was  proclaimed  because 
the  deficit  would  be  only  $10.2  billion  if 
the  reforms  were  accepted.  The  reforms 
are  out  the  window.  Thus,  Iboking  at 
it  in  a  most  optimistic  light,  we  can  ex- 
pect a  deficit  of  at  least  $13.6  billion.  I 
say  that  our  coimtry  cannot  stand  such  a 
deficit  at  this  time.  The  platform, 
rather  than  the  attitude  of  today,  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  very  much.  When  we 
already  have  a  deficit  and  are  increasing 
spending,  if  we  reduce  our  revenues  by 
cutting  taxes,  we  obviously  increase  the 
deficit  and  imbalance  the  budget.  There 
might  be  times  when  such  action  might 
be  Justified  in  a  period  of  serious  reces- 
sion or  depression.  But  the  proposal 
directly  contradicts  the  platform  find  our 
pledge  made  a  very  few  months  ago.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Repeatedly. ;  in  the 
last  3  years,  I  have  heard  arguments 
about  adhering  to  the  platform.  All  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  doing  is  ask- 
ing for  consistency.  I  commend  him 
for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  NATO  AUJANCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  typically  fine  and  thought- 
provoking  articles  of  Walter  Lippmann 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

The  people  of  France  have  a  full  right 
to  respect  and  admire  the  determination 


of  President  de  Gaulle  to  maintain  the 
power  and  glory  of  France  in  this  modem 
world. 

I  hope  that  the  relations  of  our  own 
great  country  with  otu:  oldest  ally,  a 
country  that  also  has  done  a  very  great 
deal  to  preserve  freedom,  will  improve 
steadily  in  the  months  and  years  to 
come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Lippmann  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today   and   Tomobrow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  President's  German  speeches  must 
have  been  prepared  as  a  series  which  was  to 
reach  a  logical  and  dramatic  climax  In  West 
Berlin.  At  the  airport  near  Cologne  and  In 
his  press  conference  at  Bonn,  Mr.  Kennedy 
talked  to  the  old  guard  In  Germany.  He  did 
his  best  to  convince  Dr.  Adenauer  and  his 
followers  that  the  United  States  In  general, 
and  he  as  President,  are  reliable — which 
for  the  old  guard  means  that  not  only  are 
we  prepared  to  defend  West  Germany  with 
nuclear  arms  but  also  that  the  United  States 
will  give  West  Germany  the  veto  on  any  nego- 
tiations about  Germany. 

After  this  opening  phase  of  reassurance  to 
the  old  guard,  the  second  phase  took  place 
in  the  address  on  Tuesday  at  the  Paulsklrche 
In  Prankf lut.  Here  the  President  was  calling 
upon  the  liberal  opposition,  which  Dr. 
Erhard  represents,  to  look  abroad  across  the 
Bngllsh  Channel  and  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In  the  third  and  climactic  phase,  at  the 
Free  University  In  West  Berlin,  the  President 
himself  looked  across  the  Iron  Ciu-taln.  In 
words  that  derive  from  Pope  John  the  Presi- 
dent looked  forward  to  reconciliation  and, 
then,  assuming  to  speak  for  the  West,  said 
that  provided  the  Commimlst  States  do  not 
Interfere  with  the  freedom  of  other  states 
"we  are  not  hostile  to  any  people  or  system." 

It  was,  of  course,  unavoidable  that  In  none 
of  the  speeches  was  there  a  hint  of  how  re- 
assurance, liberalization,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion are  to  be  brought  about.  In  his  news 
conference  the  President  seemed  to  Imply 
that  the  solution  of  the  practical  problems 
was  not  near  enough  to  talk  about  It.  For 
the  reunification  of  Germany  he  seemed  to 
rely  on  time.  For  the  reunification  of  Eu- 
rope he  relied  on  "the  winds  of  change." 

But  the  real  difficulty  In  mairing  a  Western 
policy  for  the  unification  of  Germany  and  of 
Europe  is  not  that  these  problems  are  vague 
and  distant  and  shrouded  In  the  fog  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  C<»nmunlst  R\issla.  The 
real  difficulty  is  that  there  is  an  unresolved 
confilct  In  the  Western  Alliance  over 
whether  the  initiative  shall  He  in  Paris, 
with  the  support  of  Bonn,  cv  in  Washington. 

Because  the  President  was  acutely  aware 
of  the  fact  that  his  leadership  of  the  West 
Is  challenged,  he  could  not  and  did  not  go 
beyond  Ideals  and  his  general  assurances  to 
any  kind  of  definition  of  the  policy  which 
might  achieve  what  he  Is  talking  about.  The 
fact  is  that  there  can  be  no  definition  of  a 
European  poUcy  without  an  imderstandlng 
with  General  de  GauUe.  For  there  Is  not 
the  smaUest  evidence  that  the  cheering  Ger- 
man crowd  means  that  there  is  in  West 
Germany  the  will  or  the  power  or  the  polit- 
ical coiu-age  to  challenge  General  de  Gaulle's 
primacy  on  the  Western  Continent.  And 
even  if  there  were  such  an  Inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans,  France's  strategic 
position  and  economic  power  are  such  that 
she  la  an  easenttal  partner  in  any  Western 
Alliance. 

The  President,  who  was  walking  a  ^ppery 
path,  was  siue-footed  In  Bonn  and  Frank- 


furt and  he  was  bold  in  Berlin.  But  there 
Is  leas  doubt  than  ever  that  a  serious  discus- 
sion of  trans-AtlanUc  affairs  will  have  to  lie 
between  Washington  and  Paris. 

Before  such  a  discussion  can  became 
profitable,  the  President  will  have  to  dispel 
the  Idea  that  our  conception  of  Europe  and 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  Is  bound  In  the 
end  to  prevail  over  the  false  ideas  of  General 
de  Gaulle.  It  Is  Intoxicating  to  beUeve  that 
the  tides  of  history  are  with  you.  that  you 
are  the  wave  of  the  future.  But  history  is 
not  often  a  sure  thing,  and  men  living 
amidst  it  rarely  know  which  way  it  Is  going. 

General  de  Gaulle,  who  has  now  acquired 
a  very  important  following  all  over  Western 
Europe,  may  not  be,  as  the  administration 
likes  to  tiilnk,  a  mere  voice  of  the  past.  For 
while  his  haughtiness  and  elegance  are  by 
modern  standards  archaic,  his  judgment 
about  the  cold  war  and  his  estlmtae  of  the 
role  of  alliances  in  the  nuclear  age  may 
be  prophetic. 

For  myself  I  have  come  to  think  more  and 

more  that  the  revival  of  the  Western  Alliance 

.  depends  upon  a  very  good  understanding  of 

the  new  ideas  that  are  coming  out  of  France. 


MR.  PIERRE-PAUL  SCHWEITZER. 
NEW  MANAGING  DIRECTOR.  IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY  FUND 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  lii.  President.  Mr. 
Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer  has  been  chosen 
as  the  new  Managing  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  He  has 
been  a  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France  and  through  the  selection  made 
by  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  will  succeed  the 
late  Per  Jacobsson. 

This  organization's  principal  responsi- 
bility is  the  maintenance  of  the  stability 
and  soundness  of  the  85  member  coun- 
tries belonging  to  it. 

It  is  reported  that  he  sees  little  reason 
for  panic  over  the  U.S.  international 
payments  troubles,  although  he  agrees 
they  are  serious. 

He  made  the  statement: 

Tou  Americans  have  finally  discovered  you 
have  a  payments  problem  much  as  a  person 
discovers  he  has  a  liver  ailment.  When  you 
have  a  liver  ailment,  you  have  to  follow 
some  kind  of  diet.  It  might  very  „weU  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  follow  a 
diet  to  readjust  its  balance  of  payments. 

He  gave  no  explanation  about  what  he 
means  in  his  advice  that  we  go  "on  some 
kind  of  diet." 

Contrary  to  general  declarations,  our 
gold  reserve  problem  is  not  getting  bet- 
ter, but  worse.  The  number  of  UJS.  dol- 
lars going  to  foreign  nations  is  con- 
stantly exceeding  the  dollars  that  come 
back  to  our  country,  leaving  us  with  an 
adverse  imbalance  in  pasrmente. 

Regarding  the  gold  reserve  status  the 
records  show  that  we  reached  the  high 
mark  of  possession  in  August  1949,  with 
$24.6  billion  of  gold.  On  January  1. 
1961.  the  amount  was  $17.8  billion;  on 
June  1,  1963,  $15.8  billion.  Approxi- 
mately $12  billion  of  the  June  1  balance 
is  earmarked  for  support  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System  thus  leaving  $3.9  bilU(m  In  free 
gold  to  meet  the  potential  elalins  d  the 
holders  of  $27.1  billion  in  short-term  for- 
eign credits. 

Basically  we  are  not  doing  anything  of 
consequence  to  abate  this  danger  eon- 
fronting  our  economy. 
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Ftnt  Ttarm  |h  ooDaboratkm  between 
trastneM  uid  ^bor  teaden  bi  stoiylng 
aqoecse,  we  could  keep 
American' lyromcti  In  a  better  position 
to  compete  Inlworld  markets  in  the  sale 
of  our  goods. 

Second.  Br  tfae  exercise  of  prudence, 
the  Coogress  if  the  United  States  with 
the  eoDatoofat  on  of  the  administration 
could  adopt  a :  Iscal  pdUey  that  would  re- 
duce the  frigh  enlng  annual  deficits  fac- 
ing our  OoTen  ment. 

Third.  We  ( ouM  trim  the  foreign  aid 
program  by  lenying  or  at  least  re- 
ducing aid  to  nations  pretending  to  be 
neutral  but  wh  ch  in  fact  in  critical  situa- 
tions have  thn  wn  their  lot  with  the  Com- 
muntet  bloc — i  en^ng  aid  to  communist 
governments  irtiieh  when  the  critical 
hour  Cfxnea.  irin  be  tm  the  side  of  the 
CcKnmunists  ind  not  of  the  free  West. 
and  to  those  o  luntrles  which  demand  our 
help  under  the  threat  of  auctioning  their 
fidelity  flnaD]  to  the  Communist  bloc 
eotmtries. 

Fourth.  Th(  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration oott  li  cease  placing  unwar- 
ranted handit  aps  <m  business,  industry, 
and  capital  iJivestors.  thus  creating  an 
^mhf*a1t>*y  ec<nomic  environment,  and. 
in  many  insttnces,  driving  capital  into 
forelgn-devdc  Xid  coimtries. 

Pierre-Paul  Schweitser's  background 
fits  him  well  f  >r  this  poet.  His  responsi- 
bilities will  be  great  In  my  opinion,  be 
win  only  succeed  to  the  extent  with 
whidi  he  exat  ts  fn»n  the  nations  asking 
help  of  the  In  emational  Monetary  Fund 
ccmpliance  with  the  requirement  that 
before  aid  is  i  Iven  the  fiscal  and  mone- 
of  the  petiti(»iing  nation 
I  wish  him  good 


tary  policies 

must  be  put  1^  order. 

luck. 


OARIIC  ARC  iXTND  THE  NECK  AS  EF- 
FBCnVE  IrO   CURE   DIPHTHERIA 


AS      dVn       DEFENSE      FALLOUT 
SHELTERS  TO  SAVE  LIVES 

Ifr.  TOUN<  I  of  Ohio.  ICr.  President, 
recently  a  gro  op  of  leading  doctors  testi- 
fied before  a  \  uboommlttee  of  the  House 
Armed  ServKes  Committee,  under  the 
capable  leade  rdiip  of  Chairman  F.  Ed- 
WASO  HiBxxT,  on  HJt.  3516,  the  civil  de- 
fense f  afiout  I  belter  bOL 

Tlie  doctor  I.  members  of  an  organi- 
ottlon  called  Physicians  for  Social  Re- 
flponstbatty,  laid  they  had  studied  the 
possible  effec  s  of  a  large-scale  nuclear 
attack  on  til  s  country  and  concluded 
that  the  devastation  would  present  a 
mwfV^^  prob  em.  that  has  no  8olutl<m. 
Ifr.  Preslden  ,  their  testimony  added  one 
more  tdo^  t »  a  rairidly  forming  moun- 
tain of  evida  ee  Indicating  that  plans  for 
a  falknt  she  feer  program,  so  called,  are 
usdess  and  »uld  poaslldy  achieve  the 
proportions  o  '  a  boundless  boondoggle. 

Tliey  put  i  very  aptly  when  they  said 
that  a  natlo!  lal  shdter  program  is  like 
wearing  a  p  ece  <rf  garUe  around  the 
neck  to  prev«  nt  dii^theria.  TUs  was  a 
medleal  pnudee  In  our  colonial  days. 
For  man  tb  oi  4  years  it  has  been  my 
strooff  bettef-  -and  I  have  voloed  it  many 
timea  iB  this  iuunbep— that  etvU  deftase 
today  Is  a  mj  th.  lOoiy  times  in  the  past 
I  statad  tha  dvll  dsftase  is  based  on 
ttaaoctaa  as  ai  tttqoatad  as  mustadie  oms. 


tallow  dips.  Civil  War  cannonballs,  and 
flintlock  muskets. 

The  civil  defense  program  is  a  grand 
Illusion.  In  toms  of  money  It  is  ludi- 
crous. Through  diligent  and  relentless 
application  of  poor  planning  and  con- 
fused thinking,  the  men  charged  with  the 
defense  of  civilians  in  event  of  war  have 
managed  to  sqiiander  more  than  $1,300 
million  of  taxpayers'  money  since  1951. 
The  time  has  come  to  adopt  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  entire  program  of  civil 
defense  in  this  nuclear  age. 

Of  the  money  spent  for  civil  defense, 
approximately  40  percent  is  wrung  fnm 
the  taxpayers  of  States  and  municipali- 
ties, where  tax  dollars  grow  Increasingly 
scarce,  and  where  vital  programs  for 
schools,  hospitals,  and  housing  die  for 
lack  of  fimds.  In  place  of  a  desperately 
needed  school,  many  communities  may 
receive  a  screeching  siren,  a  few  stretch- 
ers, some  two-way  radio  equipment  for 
civil  defense  officials  to  play  with,  and 
an  occasional  alert  to  confuse  the  citi- 
zenry as  to  whether  in  event  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  they  should  nui,  or  hide — or 
do  both. 

The  residents  of  Portland.  Oreg.. 
realized  this  fact  when  they  abolished 
their  local  civil  defense  agency  earlier 
this  month.  The  leaders  of  that  com- 
mvmity  are  to  be  commended  on  their 
foresight  and  their  carefxU  use  of  tax- 
payers' money  in  adopting  this  realistic 
attitude  toward  civil  defense. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Does 
the  Soiator  seek  additional  time? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  3  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  conditions  of  modem  warfare  make 
shelters  of  little  or  no  use  in  saving 
American  lives.  Were  we  to  be  attacked 
with  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
with  hydrogen  warheads,  the  total  de- 
struction and  remaining  radioactive  ele- 
ments woiild  be  such  that  underground 
shelters  in  basements  and  backyards 
would  be  covered  with  deadly  contam- 
ination, and  the  lethal  effects  would  last 
not  for  hours  or  weks,  but  for  months  or 
even  for  years. 

Shelter  enthusiasts  have  pictured  their 
subterranean  suburbia  as  the  sure-fire 
antidote  for  nuclear  destruction.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  most  optimistic 
estimate  of  the  devastation  of  nuclear 
attack,  despite  a  network  of  shelters. 
places  probable  death  at  SO  million 
Americans,  with  some  20  million  others 
sustaining  serious  injuries. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argtunent 
that  shelters  would  save  lives,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  they  would  not  be  out- 
moded by  more  advanced  weapons.  To- 
day it  is  reported  that  high  Government 
officials  are  forecasting  privately  that 
defense  spending,  now  at  a  rate  of  $56 
billion  per  year,  will  reach  $100  billion  a 
year  within  a  decade  if  the  arms  race 
keeps  up.  One  of  the  scientists  now 
working  on  new  weapons  is  reported  to 
have  said:  '^ou  aint  seen  nothing  yet," 
compared  with  what  1b  coming  into  sight 
In  the  way  of  new  weapcms. 


Furthermore,  shelters  would  not  offer 
any  proteoti<m  against  an  attack  even 
more  deadly  than  a  nuclear  attack — bio- 
logical warfare.  eSielters  in  basements 
and  backyards,  even  if  there  were  suffi- 
cient warning  to  enable  persons  to  enter 
them — and  there  will  not  be — might 
prove  to  be  huge  firetraps  in  urban  cen- 
ters in  the  colossal  conflagration  which 
experts  say  would  certainly  follow  an 
atomic  attack.  Does  any  responsible 
Government  official  wish  to  embark  on 
a  $20  to  $200  billion  questionable  gamble 
under  these  conditions? 

Assuming  further  that  some  Ameri- 
cans did  have  shelters  that  saved  their 
Uves  in  a  nuclear  war,  what  sort  of 
world  would  they  come  up  to?  What 
would  have  happened  to  the  buildings 
and  the  atmosphere?  What  would  they 
do  for  food  once  their  2- week  bomb  shel- 
ter supply  was  exhausted?  This  Is  not 
a  pretty  plctiire  to  paint,  but  it  is  the 
truth — the  cold,  hard  facts  of  siunrlval 
in  a  nuclear  war. 

William  F.  Schreiber,  associate  profes- 
sor of  electrical  engineering  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  also 
criticized  the  civil  defense  program,  as 
now  conducted,  before  the  House  sub- 
committee yesterday.  He  stated  that  any 
potential  enemy  would  almost  certainly 
use  high-altitude  airbursts  of  large 
lx)mbs  in  attacks  against  our  cities, 
blasting  and  burning  vast  areas  around 
their  targets.  He  stated  that  the  niun- 
ber  of  lives  needlessly  lost  in  firetrap 
shelters  outside  the  circle  of  total  dev- 
astation woiild  probably  exceed  the 
niunber  of  lives  that  the  so-called  shelter 
system  could  possibly  save. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  along  with 
the  many  others  presented  before  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  over  the 
years,  present  a  dismal  and  horrifying 
picture  of  what  nuclear  war  can  mean. 
No  one  can  be  the  winner  in  a  modern 
war.  If  it  should  ever  come — and  God 
forbid  that  it  does— -all  mankind  will  be 
the  loser.  When  the  late  Prof.  Albert 
Einstein  was  asked  what  kind  of  weapons 
would  be  used  in  a  third  world  war.  he 
answered  he  did  not  know,  but  he  did 
know  what  weapons  would  be  used  in 
the  fourth  world  war — slingshots. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  remedy — the 
only  hope — is  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 
We  must  strive  to  the  uttermost  to  work 
out  nuclear  test-ban  agreements  and 
agreements  for  disarmament  with  ade- 
quate saf  egiiuids,  and  try  to  find  a  basis 
for  permanent  peace.  Peace  is  our  only 
permanent  shelter. 

In  my  view,  no  civil  defense  program 
will  adequately  protect  our  citizenry 
^ould  war  strike.  The  survival  of  180 
million  Americans — ^indeed,  of  all  man- 
kind— depends  not  on  civil  defense  but 
on  peace.  It  depends  not  on  futile  shel- 
ter programs  inspired  by  a  caveman 
complex,  but  on  solid,  workable  inter- 
national agreements  to  disarm.  Shelter 
buildhig  represents  a  psychology  of  fear. 
It  ts  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
those  who  talk  the  loudest  about  civil 
defense  talk  the  least  about  peace. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  maintain 
our  armed  might  to  deter  any  possible 
aggressor  from  embarking  on  a  nuclear 
holocaust.     The  Uhited  States  is  the 
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moat  powerful  natkm  that  ever  existed 
under  the  boidlnc  Ay  of  Ck>d.  Weanst 
keep  it  so  until  men  and  nations  have 
proved  that  they  can  Uve  together  wltti 
mutual  tolerance. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE  ANTI-POLL- 
TAX  AMENDMENT  BY  THE  STATE 
OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  ROU.AND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
indeed  happy  to  announce  that  the  Ken- 
tucky Leglslatiire  yesterday  ratified  the 
antl-pon-tax  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution when  its  house  of  representatives 
approved  the  ratifying  res(dution  unani- 
mously by  a  vote  of  74  to  0.  The  Ken- 
tucky Senate  had  approved  the  resolu- 
tion on  Mcmday  by  a  vote  of  29  to  2. 

Thus  Kentucky,  the  Blue  Grass  State, 
becomes  the  36th  State  to  ratify  this 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  the 
requisite  for  paymmt  of  a  poll  tax  for 
voting  in  national  elections. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  ajHireciation 
to  my  distingtiished  colleagues  from 
Kentucky,  Senator  Coopn  and  Senator 
MoBTOK,  each  of  whom  coqDonsored  in 
the  87th  Congress  my  resolution  propos- 
ing this  amendment,  vigorously  sup- 
ported its  passage  in  the  Senate,  and  has 
worked  diligently  since  submission  of  the 
amendment  for  ratification  by  their 
great  State. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Gov.  Bert  T.  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  who 
Included  this  particular  objective  in  his 
call  of  the  special  session  and  recom- 
mended ratification,  and  to  the  leaders 
of  both  houses  of  the  Kentudqr  Legis- 
lature who  were  responsible  for  the 
prompt  action  by  the  legislature  on  this 
matter  during  its  special  session  which 
convened  but  a  few  days  ago.  This  again 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  bipartisan  spirit 
with  which  the  respective  States  have 
acted  on  this  matter. 

I^.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
with  respect  to  the  ratification  hj  ttie 
General  Assemldy  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  of  the  pn^Mised  constitu- 
tional amendment  prohibiting  the  im- 
position of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for 
voting. 

By  its  action,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  became  the  36th  State  to  rati- 
fy the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  greatly  pleased  by  title 
action  of  the  general  ssscmMy  of  my 
State.  The  senate  had  previously  ap- 
proved the  prcHXMal  by  a  vote  of  29  to  2. 
Yesterday  the  house,  in  which  I  once 
had  the  honor  of  serving,  gave  its  ap- 
proval by  a  unanimous  vote  of  74  to  0. 

The  Governor  of  Kmtucky.  the  Hon- 
orable Bert  T.  Combs,  is  to  be  com- 


mended for  incloding.  In  his  call  for  a 
special  session  of  the  general  assembly. 
the  proposal  for  the  ratification  of  the 
eoQstitutional  amendment  All  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  of  both 
houaea,  of  both  parties,  and  the  leader- 
dilp  of  both  parties  have  shown  by  their 
action  and  by  their  votes  thdr  sunxnrt 
of  the  purposes  of  ttie  constitutional 
amendment. 

Kentucky  does  not  impose  a  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  for  voting.  It  imposes 
no  literacy  test.  In  its  history  it  has 
not  discriminated  in  any  way  against 
the  equal  ri^it  of  all  cildzens  to  vote. 

I  am  proud  of  my  State,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  action  by  our  State 
and  other  l^ates  would  not  have  been 
possible  except  for  the  initiative,  persist- 
ence, and  determined  fight  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland].  Today.  I  pay  tribute 
not  alone  to  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Kentucky,  and  to  the 
petvle  of  our  State,  but  I  pay  my  trib- 
ute also  to  the  great  fighter,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida.  Senator  Hollawd, 
who  wHl  deserve  the  chief  credit  for  the 
final  ratification  of  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  Senator's  generous  words.  I  hold 
him  in  high  esteem.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentudcy  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  EZentucky  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  worthy  successors 
of  the  great  Henry  Clay.  I  am  glad  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  them,  without  whom 
this  most  happy  action  by  the  Assembly 
of  Kentucky  would  not  have  taken  place. 
I  am  also  deeidy  grateful  to  the  great 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presideat.  I  would 
be  entirely  recreant  in  my  duty  to  a  fel- 
low Senator  and  friend  if  I  did  not  rise 
to  say  that  I  associate  myself  witti  every 
word  that  our  friend  from  Kentucky,  the 
very  able  senior  Senator  [Mr.  Coopnl, 
has  said  with  req?ect  to  the  excellent 
and  successful  exertions  by  our  good 
friend  from  Florida.  I  rise  to  «H-ead 
this  tribute  on  the  Rbcobo  and  to  salute 
him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  a  few 
additional  minutes.  I  should  like  to  speak 
further  very  briefly  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  at  this  time  repeat  the  many  sound 
argiunents  which  exist  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  anti-poll-tax  amendment  so 
that  It  may  become  a  part  of  our  Federal 
Constitution.  It  is  most  encouraging  to 
note,  however,  that  the  legislatures  of  36 
States  of  the  38  required  for  ratification 
have,  by  their  affirmative  action  in  rati- 
fying the  amendment,  Aown  that  they 
agree  with  the  very  large  majorities  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  who  submitted 
the  amendment  last  year  that  this 
amendment  should  be  speedily  adopted 
so  as  to  allow  all  of  our  citizens  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
election  of  their  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  presidential  elec- 
tors In  iHimaries  and  general  elections 
without  paying  a  mcmey  price  to  exercise 


that  important  privilcce  of  ritlatmhliir 
Tbia  aflfarmattve  action  of  3*  Stetca  liaa 

been  taken  in  the  period  of  9  mantha 
since  the  submission  of  tfaia  propoaed 
amfcndment  to  the  50  States  In  Bcptem- 
ber  of  1962.  I  am  strongly  hopdTul  that 
such  affirmative  action  may  be  taken  at 
an  early  date  by  at  least  two  additional 
States  ao  as  to  compkie  the  ratification 
of  the  ameuknent  by  early  1994  or  soon- 
er if  special  seaalans  of  the  kegialatures 
are  called  in  the  meantime. 

In  cnrder  to  have  the  record  dxm  Just 
how  great  a  waste  of  time  of  the  Congress 
has  been  Involved  in  the  effort  to  repeal 
the  poll  tax  in  the  years  since  the  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  such  repeal  was  be- 
gun in  1939  and  extending  thrfrngh  1962, 
I  have  asked  the  Library  of  Oongreas  to 
prepare  a  careful  compilation  showing 
the  exact  facts  as  disclosed  by  the  records 
of  Congress.  These  facts  are  shown 
through  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  library  of 
Congress  dated  May  6. 1963. 

Among  the  impreasive  facts  shown  by 
that  letter  and  indicating  the  Immense 
amount  of  time  that  Congress  has  de- 
voted to  this  subject,  at  a  period  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  and  the  world  when 
so  many  other  vital  things  require  our 
time  and  attention,  are  the  following 
facts: 

1.  One  hundred  and  nlnety-slx  blllB  and 
Joint  resolutions  were  Introduced  from  the 
TBth  Congress  through  the  87th  Congress. 

2.  Hearings  were  held  dxuing  eight  sep- 
arate Congresses  on  the  subject  (does  not  In- 
clude bills  on  which  hearings  were  held  and 
to  which  poU  tax  amendments  were  subse- 
quenUy  offered) .  As  a  result  of  the  fc^nritig^, 
(a)  1,438  pages  were  printed;  (h)  S6  days 
were  involved;  (c)  114  witnesses  testified. 

3.  Thirteen  committee  reports  were 
printed  and  Issued  (three  of  these  were  In 
two  parts  hni/«n£  both  the  majority  »nf1  the 
minority  views).  One  hundred  and  thlrty- 
slz  pages  were  required  to  print  these  reports. 

4.  Senate  and  House  floor  debate  on  poU 
tax  Issues  provides  the  foUowlng  statistics  : 
(a)  1,010  pages  of  the  Congbxssionai.  ^^tosp 
contained  debate  on  the  Issue;  (b)  60  days 
were  Involved  on  which  Congress  debated 
the  pon  tax  Issu^. 

6.  Eighteen  roUcall  votes  were  taken  in 
the  Senate.  Sixteen  rt^lcaU  votes  weiw  taken 
In  the  House.  (According  to  the  oflBoe  e<  the 
tally  clerk  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatlves 
and  the  legislative  clerk  of  the  Senate  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  average  time  taken 
on  roUcaU  votes  Is  25  to  30  minutes  In  the 
House  and  12  to  18  minutes  in  the  Senate.) 

I  Wish  it  clearly  to  appear  that  these 
statistics  do  not  involve  numerous  dis- 
cussions on  the  floor  which  were  held 
when  poll-tax  amendments  were  offered 
to  other  proposed  legislatimi:  nor  do  they 
involve  references  to  the  poll  tax  in  many 
pages  of  hearings  that  were  hdd  on  other 
subjects  not  directly  related  to  the  poll 
tax. 

However,  the  compilation  does  show 
rather  conclusively  what  an  immAnff* 
wastage  of  time  has  been  involved  at  a 
time,  when  our  Nation  can  so  ill  afford  to 
lose  the  time  and  attention  and  man- 
power and  brainpower  of  its  Senate  and 
its  House  of  Representatives  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  by  the  library  of 
Congress,  dated  May  6.  1963.  which  oon- 
tains  not  only  the  essential  facts  but  also 
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14;  July  30:  September  32  and  23.  1942;  475 
pages:  7  days;  46  witnesses. 

r^a  7tth  Congress 
H Jl.  7 :  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  US.  Senate.  78th  Congrees.  1st 
seeslon,  on  HJt.  7.  an  act  making  imlawful 
the  requirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  aa  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  primary 
or  other  election  for  national  officers — Octo- 
ber 25.  26.  and  November  2,  1943;  103  pages: 
3  days:  4  witnesses. 

The  80th  Congress 
HH.  29:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Rulee  and  Administration,  XJJS.  Senate.  SOth 
Congress.  2d  session,  on  H  Jl.  29.  an  act  mak- 
ing unlawful  the  requirement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
in  a  primary  or  other  election  for  national 
officers— March  22,  23.  24.  and  25.  1948:  336 
pages:  4  davs:  21  witnesses. 

The  81st  Congress 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  34,  qualifications 
of  electors  (poll  taxes) :  Hearing  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. UJ3.  Senate,  81st  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion, on  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  34.  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  <tf  the  United  States,  relating 
to  the  qualifications  of  electors — May  18, 
1949:  28  pages;  1  day:  1  witness. 
The  83d  Congress 
Qualifications  ot  electors:  Hearing  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  UjS.  Senate.  83d  Congrees,  2d  ses- 
sion, on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  25.  a  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
qualifications  of  electors — May  11,  1954;  47 
pages;  1  day:  1  witness. 

The  84th  Congress 
Qualifications  of  electors:  Hearings  before 
a  subccMunlttee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  VS.  Senate.  84th  Congress,  2d 
session,  on  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  29 — April 
11  and  13.  1986:  71  pages:  2  days,  3  witnesses. 
Civil  rights  proposals:  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  VS.  Senate, 
84th  Congress.  2d  session,  on  S.  900  and 
others.  Hearings  held  AprU  24.  May  16.  25. 
June  1.  12.  25.  26.  27,  and  July  6  and  18. 
1956.  (These  hearings  on  several  civil  rights 
proposals  were  printed  in  346  pages,  covered 
10  days,  and  heard  20  wltneeses.  The  poU 
tax  issue  was  heard  separately  (on  Senate 
Joint  Reeolutlon  20),  but  in  the  hearings 
cited  above  there  was  tesUmony  directed  to 
poll  tax  to  the  extent  cited  below) ;  13  pages; 
5  days:  5  wltnesste. 

The  86th  Congress 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  86th 
Congreee,  1st  session.  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon 
126.  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  60.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
Uon  134. 

Poll  tax  and  enfranchisement  of  District  of 
Colxmibla:  August  17  and  27.  1969;  106  pages; 
2  days;  6  witn< 


Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  UJS.  Senate.  87th  C<»gress, 
1st  session,  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58. 
Hearings  held  May  23.  36.  June  8.  27.  28,  29. 
July  13.  August  25, 30.  and  September  8,  1961. 
(These  hearings  were  printed  in  five  parts 
covering  a  period  of  10  days.  Part  6  con- 
taining 101  pages  and  covering  3  days  was 
devoted  entirely  to  the  poll  tax  issue  (see 
hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  and 
others).  Other  civil  rights  proposals  made 
up  the  major  portion  of  the  other  tovi  parts. 
However.  51  pages  of  testimony  Involving  6 
days  were  scattered  through  parts  1.  2,  and 
3);  51  pages;  6  days;  6  witnesses. 

coMMrrTKZ  aaposTs  issuxo 

In  the  77th  Congrees.  on  H.R.  1024:  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1662.  ad  seeslon,  October  27, 
1942  (2  parts).  20  pages. 

In  the  78th  Congress,  on  HJt.  7:  Senate 
Report  No.  530,  1st  seeslon,  41  pages. 

In  the  79th  Congress,  on  HJl.  7:  Senate 
Report  No.  625,  1st  session,  16  pages;  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  92,  Senate  Report  No. 
614, 1st  session,  3  pages. 

In  the  80th  C<mgress,  on  S.  2655:  House 
RepOTt  No.  3438  (conference),  2d  session,  5 
pages. 

In  the  80th  Congress,  on  HH.  29:  House 
Report  No.  947  (two  parts),  1st  session.  4 
pages:  Senate  Report  No.  1225  (two  parts), 
2d  session,  17  pages. 

In  the  81st  Congrees,  on  HH.  3199 :  House 
Rep<x-t  No.  912,  1st  session.  4  pages. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39:  Senate  Report  Mo.  561,  1st 
session — Alexander  Hamilton  Memorial  (not 
Included  in  statistics);  House  Report  No. 
1608.  ad  session.  8  pages. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  38:  Senate  Report  No.  1227,  ad 
session.  5  pages;  House  Report  No.  1831,  ad 
session,  9  pages. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  on  Senate  Resolution 
259  (87th  Cong.) :  Senate  Report  No.  80 
(constitutional  amendments  study) .  4  pages 
(pp.  2-5  on  poll  tax) . 
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The  87th  Congress 

House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  87th 
Congress,  2d  session.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tUoos  404. 425,  434,  594,  601.  632.  655.  663,  670; 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29. 

Abolition  of  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections: 
March  13.  1963,  May  14,  1963;  105  pages;  2 
days;  20  witnesses. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  and  others  (in- 
cludes Senate  J<Axxt  Resolution  58)  :  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee,  nomination  and 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  and 
qualifications  for  voting,  part  5.  Augtist  25. 
so.  September  8.  1961;  101  pages;  3  days;  1 
wltnees. 

The  87th  Congress 

Nomination  and  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President  and  qualification  for  voting: 


NumxB  or  coNcaKssioNAL  aacoao  packs  and 

NT7MBZB    or  DATS   POU.  TAX   WAS   DSBATZD    IN 
THE  SKNATX  AND  HOTTSX 

HH.  1024.  77th  Congress  (poll  Ux) :  227 
pages.  11  days. 

HJl.  7.  78  Congress  (poU  tax) :  170  pages, 

8  days. 

mt.  7.  79th  Congress  (poll  tax) :  49  pages. 

9  days. 

House  Joint  Resolution  235.  79th  Congress 
(submerged  lands — Morse  poll  tax  amend- 
ment) :  8  pages.  1  day. 

H.R.  39.  SOth  Congress  (poll  tax) :  122 
pages.  10  days. 

HJEt.  3109,  81st  Congress  (poU  tax) :  39 
pagee.  1  day. 

HJt.  3033.  81st  Congrees  (oleomargarine 
bill — ^Langer  poll  tax  amendment) :  8  pages, 
1  day. 

Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  39,  86th  Congress 
(District  of  Columbia  voting) :  107  pagee.  6 
days. 

HJl.  8801,  86th  Congress  (civil  rights  bill— 
CeUer  poll  tax  amendment) :  14  pages,  1  day. 

Senate  J<Ant  Resolution  39,  87th  Congress 
(poll  tax;  :  376  pages.  13  days. 

BOIXCALL    VOTBS 

Senate 

H.R.  1034.  77th  Congress: 

On  Mr.  Berkley's  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Connelly's  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair.  November  18.  1943;  88  Conokxs- 
SIONAL  Rxcoao  8933  (37-33) . 

On  Mr.  Berkley's  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble 
appeal  of  Mr.  Connelly  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair.  November  17.  1943;  88  Conobxs- 
siONAL  RzcoxD  8889  (41-33) . 

On  Mr.  Berkley's  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Russell's  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair.  November  17.  1943;  88  Comobessionai. 
RKCOED  8899  (41-38). 
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Oh  Mr.  Berkley's  motkm  to  lay  on  the 
Mr.  Russell's  motion  to  amaad  the  JounMl  o( 
the  proceedhiga  ot  Monday.  Itoiembcr  IS. 
1942;  November  18.  1942;  88  Oaweaiaamsm, 
Rbcobb  8834  (88-31). 

On  motto"  to  adjourn  November  30.  1943. 
November  30. 1043;  88  CoMGaassiowAX.  Rbcobb 
9014  (23-37). 

On  motion  to  adjourn  \intll  Monday,  No- 
vember 23,  1942.  November  30.  1942;  88  Cow- 
GBBSSIONAI.  Rbcobd  9015   (24-36). 

On  motion  to  dose  debate  November  23. 
1942;  88  Comobbbsional  Rbcobd  9065 
(37-41). 

HJt.  7,  78th  Congrees:  On  motion  to  close 
the  debate  in  Senate  May  15.  1944;  90  Cow- 
caxaaiONAL  Rbcobd  4470  (36-44) . 

HJt.  7.  79th  Congress:  On  motion  to  eloee 
debate  July  31.  1946;  92  CoNCBBsamNAi.  Rbc- 
obd 10612  (39-33). 

Ho\ise  Joint  Reeolutlon  225, 79th  Congrees: 
On  Berkley  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Moasx'a  amendment,  the  eo-called  antl-poU- 
tax  amendment  (submerged  lands  bill);  92 
CownswiBTnNAi.  Rbcobd  9641  (64-33). 

HJl.  39.  SOth  Congreee:  On  Wherry  motion 
to  adjourn  untU  August  5,  1948  (during  dla- 
cussl<m  of  the  poll  tax  bill);  CoNoaBaaxowAL 
Rbcobd,  vcdxune  94.  part  8,  page  9738  (60-16) . 

HJL  3038.  81st  Congress:  On  Pulbrlght 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  Langer  amexMl- 
ment  regarding  the  antl-p<^-tax  (oleomar- 
garine bill):  CoNcaxsatoHAi.  Rbcobd,  voliune 
96.  part  I ,  page  551  (59-17) . 

House  Joint  Reeolutlon  39.  86th  Congress: 

On  Holland  amendment  to  add  new  section 
providing  that  right  to  vote  in  national  elec- 
tions shall  not  be  denied  because  of  failure  to 
pay  pon  tax;  CoNCBxaaioNAL  Rbcobd,  voltune 
106.  part  3,  page  1748  (73-16) . 

On  Holland  motion  to  table  the  Javlts 
amendment  (in  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  bin)  to  make  unlawful  any  requirement 
that  poll  tax  be  paid  as  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing in  a  national  election;  OonoBxasioirAX. 
Recobd,  volume  106.  part  3.  page  1754  (50-37) . 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  87th  Congress: 

Sstabttebes  Alexander  Hamilton's  hone  as 
a  national  memorial.  On  motion  of  Makb- 
pibld  to  proceed  to  conaWeratitHi  of  resdu- 
tkm;  OciiWiMiniiAr.  Rboobb.  volume  108, 
part  4.  page  6042  (69-15) . 

On  Mansfield  motion  to  table  RTissell  point 
ot  order  as  to  constitutionality  of  HcAand 
substitute  amendment  propostng  a  eanati- 
tutkmal  amendment  providing  that  the  right 
of  dtlaens  to  vote  In  Federal  eleetlone  shall 
not  be  abridged  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  a 
poll  tax;  OoifOBBBBiONAi.  Rboobb,  volume  108, 
part  4.  page  6087  (58-84) . 

On  Mansfield  motion  to  table  Javita  eab- 
stltute  amendment  (to  HMhmd  enbatUate 
for  the  reeolutlan)  providing  statutory  au- 
thority for  elimination  of  poU  tax  In  elee- 
tk>n  of  Fsderal  officials;  Comcbxbbioival 
Rbcobd,  volume  108.  part  4.  page  5101  (50- 
34). 

On  passage;  Ooncbx8biionai.  Rbcobd,  volime 
108.  part  4.  page  5105  (77-16) . 

House 

HA.  1034. 77th  Congrees: 

October  13. 1943.  poU  tax  bill. 

Cte  oaotton  to  discharge  Rules  Committee 
from  consideration.  88  CoKoaxaaiOHAL  Rbc- 
obd 8079  (351-85). 

On  House  Resolution  110  for  consideration 
of  bUl.  88  CosrcBBaaiONAX.  Rbcobd  8080  (380- 

•♦). 

Ob  passage.  October  IS.  1943.  88  Concbxs- 
siOMAz.  Rbcobd  8174  (354-84) . 

H.R.  7. 78th  Congrees : 

On  motion  to  discharge  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Reeolutten 
131  caning  for  conalderatioa  of  bin.  May  34, 
1943.  89  CoMsaxsaxowAi.  Rbcobb  4813  (SM- 
110). 

On  agreeing  to  House  Reeolutlon  131,  May 
24  1943,  89  CoKoaxsaxuiAi.  Rxcoao  4818 
(265-106). 

On  passage.  May  35,  1943.  89  Congbxs- 
siONAi.  Rbcobd  4889  (365-110). 


H3.T,79tilCo] 

On  aootion  to  dlartkarge  the  Bid ea  Comoatt- 
tee  from  fxxrther  eonsldcratloa  ot  House  Baa- 
olutlon  138  provkttng  for  eoasUtaratloa  ot 
bill.  June  11.  1845.  81  CawoBBMroiVAi.  Rbc- 
obb 5806  (334-85) . 

On  agreeing  to  House  Reeolutlon  139,  June 
11.  1045,  91  CONcaxasiowAx.  Rbcobd  5896 
(330-94) . 

On  passage,  June  13.  1946.  91  Congbbs- 
aiosux.  Rbcobd  6003  (361-106). 

HJl.  30.  SOth  Congrees: 

On  motion  to  adjourn.  July  31.  1947.  93 
CoNCBBSamsrAi.  Rbcobb  9533  ( 85-399 ) . 

On  motion  to  suq;>end  the  rules  and  pas- 
sage. July  31.  1947.  93  CoNCBiasioaAL  Rbcobd 
9561  (300-113). 

H.R.  3199,  Slst  Congress: 

On  previotis  question  on  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  276  providing  for  consideration 
of  the  biU,  CoHSBBaamHAi.  Recobd,  volume  95, 
part  8.  pages  10095-10006  (362-100) . 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  Concbxssionax. 
Rbcobd,  volume  95.  part  8,  page  10097  (366- 
100). 

On  aootion  to  recommit  to  the  House  Ad- 
mlnlstratlati  Committee.  Concbbssiomal  Rbc- 
obd.^ volume  06,  pert  8.  page  10347  (133-387) . 

On  passage,  CoNaaxasioirAL  Recobd,  voIubw 
95.  part  8,  page  10248  (378-116). 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  29,  87th  Congress 
(citations  are  to  daily  CoNoaBasioMAi.  Rbc- 
obd) :  On  motion  to  suspend  the  mice  and 
pass  the  reeolutlon.  Cohcbbssxomai.  Rbcobb, 
volume  108.  part  8,  page  17670  (296-86) . 
Bdwim  B.  Kxnmbblt. 
Editor,  Digest  of  Public  General  Bills. 


A  BILL  OP  OBLIGATIONS— ADDRE88 
BY  DR.  NORICAN  TOPPINO.  PRESI- 
DENT.  UNEVERSriT  OF  SOUTHERN 
CAUFOKNIA 

Mr.  KUCHRIi.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  was  privileged  to  participate 
in  the  SOth  eommencement  exercises  of 
my  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Soutb- 
em  California.  The  president  of  the 
UniveiBlty  of  Sonthem  California.  Dr. 
Norman  Topping.  Is  a  distinguished 
American  educator.  He  addressed  the 
several  thousand  graduates  on  the  occa- 
sion of  those  ceremonies.  He  made  an 
exeeUent.  eloquent,  and  very  timely  pres- 
o&tation.  In  bis  addreis.  Dr.  T(H>ping 
said,  in  part: 


U86$ 

alwagra  saved 
to  the  t»- 

Atilberatlon. 


Where  are  we  today?  We  have  eocne  a 
kmg  way  slnoe  the  Age  at  Enlightenment. 
We  have  enjoyed  great  progress  toward  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  But  we  have  not 
come  nearly  far  enofogh  toward  a  higher 
standard — of  living  together  with  our  fellow 
man. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  we  need — what  you  who  are  gradu- 
ating can  in  good  measure  provide — is  a 
reetoratloQ  of  balanoe  to  our  internal  affairs. 
Tou  can  give  great  he^  in  unt^ng  our  nearly 
divided  Metlon.  and  yon  may  eventually  help 
restore  a  whoUy  divided  world. 


What  saves  us  and  what 
ua  from  IxuuUlc  eovraea 
talltarian  state  is  reason. 
Moral,  social,  and  poUtlcal 


Above  an,  we  have  an  obllgatlop  to  act. 
We  must  not  act  in  haste  or  upon  Uttle 
knowledge  and  leas  Judgment.  But  It  Is  our 
solemn  oMlgation  to  act  In  time— out  of 
fun  understanding — upon  sound  Judgment — 
and  with  the  transcendent  concern  that  what 
we  do  win  perpetuate  unity  in  the  house  we 
keep. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  prescription, 
not  merely  for  college  and  university 
graduates  in  1963,  but  for  all  Americans. 
We  need  to  apply  the  rule  of  reason  to 
the  problems  which  plague  our  Nation, 
precisely  as  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity urged. 

I  am  honcu-ed  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  ttiis  splendid 
address,  entitled  ^'A  BUI  of  Obttgattons," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
O  j^  Box  or  Obuoatidiis 

(By  Dr.  Norman  Topping,  preeident.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  Uhlverslty 
of  Southern  California  SOth  eommence- 
ment. Altnnni  Park,  June  18. 1863) 
Ladiee  and  gentlemen.  It  la  always  a  great 
honor  to  be  asked  to  eerve  In  any  way  by 
one's  own  university.    And  it  la  a  very  special 
privilege.  Indeed,  to  have  been  aaked  by  our 
board  ot  trustees  to  share  some  thoughts 
with  you. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  each  of  you 
vrtio,  in  a  few  minutes,  wUl  heoome  alumni 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Your  tlBM  hare  has  been  weU  spent,  I  know, 
and  you  have  left  a  heritage  of  high  scholar- 
ship vrtklch  we  shall  be  proud  to  keep.  Tou 
wiU,  I  am  hopeful,  look  upon  your  diploma 
aa  a  permanent  welcome  to  this  campus  at 
any  time. 

I  am  confident  that,  in  the  years  ahead, 
the  quali^  of  your  work  wlU  continue  to  be 
a  great  wnpllment  to  this  university  and  a 
great  credit  to  yowartvee.  It  Is  wltkln  your 
power  to  be  dletlngulshed  by  a  suresssinn  of 
oehleveflMBta.  Indeed,  It  ks  within  your  abil- 
ity to  give  meanorable  and  meaningful  aerv- 
loe  to  men  everywhere  becauee  you  poeetss  a 
special  key. 

BbA  of  you  has  a  vital  key  to  eoatiaulng 
education  beyond  the  arartemir  world.  Tou 
have  tbm  knowledge  of  how  to  approach 
knewladge.  This  U  the  fuadsaaentel  benefit 
of  hlghsr  edoeatlon.  It  la  to  be  beped  you 
will  uee  this  knowledgs  to  your  nsatertal 
benefit,  and  certainly  it  is  propto  that  you 


Perhape  our  Nation's  greatest  danger  la  Im- 
moderate, inllammatnry  actkm  by  aocial  aad 
poUtleal  extremlata.  The  extremistB  have 
made  the  threat  at  violent  division  an  al- 
most normal  baaard  at  the  world  envlroB- 
ment  in  19«8. 

In  this  Nation,  we  have — In  8ddltlon:to  our 
two  major  political  parties  and  their  respon- 
tfbte  leaders — an  extreme  leftwlng  and  an 
extreme  right. 

TlM  lodleal  left  says,  "Make  every  eoBcca- 
slon  to  keep  the  peace."  and  the  radieal  right 
demands  that  we  exterminate  every  enemy — 
real  or  imagined — before  they  exterminate  us. 


or  greatest  Importance,  yxm  are  called 
upon  to  use  your  edocation  effective,  for 
the  eodal  and  pelitleal  devetopnacnt  of  our 
Nation,  perhape  to  the  benefit  of  all  men. 

In  the  past,  some  people  have  been  pre- 
vented from  reepoBding  to  this  call  by  two 
dangcrooB  obetaelee.  One  obstacle  le  a  kted 
of  paralyclng  despair  that  no  Individual 
action  can  be  of  any  real  value.  The  other 
obstacle  Is  a  misplaced  confidence  In  extreme 
and  even  violent  action. 

Tow  must  surmount  both  paralysis  and 
extrenUsm  with  knowledge,  with  reaaon,  and 
vrlth  compassion. 

TJuft  are  thoee  who  find  It  moet  diffieult 
to  believe  that  any  IndivMual  actton  could 
be  effective  against  the  powerful  eocial  and 
potttteal  cuiients  of  this  age.  Therm  are 
thoee  who  find  It  «Acvn  to  beUeve  that 
Individual  actkm  eovM  beneflt  one%  eem- 
mtiBlty.  rnncti  leee  the  whole  of  mankind. 
There  are  thoee  who  have  bo  fhttli  In  the 
indlvltfaal  at  an. 


',,*,,f     <^V 


IIM 


It  w—  durlBff 
torlw— In  wbftt  w« 
BMBt— that  th* 
Into  his  own. 

th*    IXkdlTldllAl 

)uatlo«,  ttmOom, 
b«lii(. 

What  happeoad 
eenturiaa  that 
wu  thnatenad  b] 
In  our  century 
(or  indiTldual 
■mothered  by  the 
know  It  U 
eampa  In  Siberia 

Still,  man's  res 
dignity  has  not 
great  threat  now 
flicker  lu  last  In 


17th  and   18th  cen- 

flsU  the  age  or  enllghten- 

llidlvktual  began  to  come 

to  believe  that 

could  secure 

md  dignity  as  a  human 


to 


enlightenment  In  the 
We  know  It 
the  riae  of  dlctatonhlpe 
know  that  man's  regard 
dignity  was  all  but 
yvens  at  Buchenwald.    We 
today  by  the  slave 


hire  pasMd? 


¥e 


hunan 


threatened 


I  BCt 


for  Individual  human 
been    extinguished.    The 
I  that  enlightenment  will 
the  moet  subtle  forms  of 
subjugation — subjigatlon  practiced  on  ma- 
Iron  Curtain— on  mlnor- 
to  home, 
duestlon  Is  whether  or  not 
Individual  citizen.  In  our  age. 
effectlvtfy  to  bear  upon 
The  answer  must 
this  Nation.    The  answer 
the  determination  of 


idtlai  ns 
Ameican 


all— only 


keplng 
becoming 


JorlUes,  east  of  th  i 
Itlee,  much  closer 

And  the  great 
the  educated 
can  bring  reason 
the  destiny  of 
be  given  voice  by 
depends  largely 
our  educated 
demands  of 

While  the 
to  enforce  Justla 
freedom  for 
with  knowledge, 
maintain  regard 
dignity  of  all  hla 

The  task  of 
world  from 
tlon    by    nation, 
atom — may  seem 
any  but  men  of 
task  may  seem 
us  fall  to  regard 
normal  ability 
pressed  by  a  sense 
world.    Too  oftes , 
Ing  of  oppression 
combat — ^from  thi 
cem  our  future 

We  need  not  bt 
our  responslbllltli 
us  drop  out  of 
eonununltles. 
.voting  booth 
Uttle  study  of 

Others  caned 
profound 
literature  of 
of  us  have  no 


minklnd. 


v  ;>on 


too 


perlodl<als 
eeca  m 


aid 
docuiientary 


none. 

When  the  work 
many  ot  us  qieed 
urbs.    There  at 
television  sets 
any  serious 
biggest  battle  Is 
crabgrass. 

Indeed,  once  i 
least  resistance, 
tlrely  the  heavy 
dom   and  cli4>  i 
slavery. 

However,  you 
dUBenlt  dlrectloB 
toward  further 
pertlc^tlon  In 

In  thle  way 
that  may  mean 
understanding. 

Ton  are  not 
actton.     Bather, 
the  mundane, 
keeping.    The 
ramshackle  houd» 
must  well  knoi ', 
respooalblllty  (o 

Yoor  credentials 
eupatlon  are 
ship,  and  your 
your  compe: 
a  f  uU  Ufe  In 


yoir 


tbi 
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to  accept  the  Increasing 

dtiaenshlp. 

Oovemment  may  be  able 

for  all  and  a  precarious 

each  citizen,   acting 

,  and  compassion,  can 

or  the  Individual  human 

fellow  Americans. 

this  Nation  and  the 
forever  divided — ^na- 
race    by    race.    atCHn    by 
too  vast  and  remote  tox 
superhuman  power.    The 
great  because  8<»ne  of 
ourselvee  as  men  of  even 
^holars  tell  us  we  are  op- 
of  Inadequacy  in  a  massive 
our  reaction  to  this  feel- 
has  been  withdrawal  from 
serious  debates  which  con- 

superhiuian  to  discharge 

as  dUxens.    Tet,  some  of 

p<^tlcal  organisations  In  oiur 

of  us  either  avoid  the 

entirely  or  cast  ballots  with  too 

and  Issues. 

rabscrlptlons  to  the  more 

and  concentrate  on  the 

and  of  escapade.    Many 

and  a  few  of  us  want 


opl  lions. 


beyond  our  control, 
to  our  retreats  In  the  sub- 
least,  we  can  control  our 
tune  quickly  away  from 
or  discussion.    Our 
the  war  we  wage  against 


start  In  the  direction  of 
may  as  well  give  up  en- 
burden  of  Individual  flee-  t 
the  lighter  shackles   of 

expected  to  take  a  more 
toward  further  knowledge, 
ahalysls,  and  toward  further 
^e  life  around  you. 

can  help  control  events 
la  new  stride  toward  world 


y  >u 


ealed 


hrase 


upon  for  sudden,  heroic 

you  are  asked  to  take  up 

lifelong  task  of  heavy  house- 

you  miwt  keep  U  the 

of  mankind — and.  as  you 

the   task  Is  heavy  with 

each  man  and  woman. 

for  this  burdensome  oe- 

Intelllgence.  your  dtlsen- 

sduoatlon.    And  what  will 

be?    Perhaps  It  wUl  be 

U|^t  at  reaUty  Instead  of 


>tj  on 


a  half  life  in  the  electronic  glare  of  Uluslon. 
Perhape  It  will  be  an  awareness  of  personal 
wcHth  which  comes  vrlth  purposeful  living — 
wealth  not  easily  entered  in  a  passbook. 
Perh^w  It  will  be  the  reward  of  a  parent 
In  1970,  when  his  child  asks.  "Why  has  there 
never  been  a  third  wcvld  war?~ 

For  many,  It  will  be  enough  to  know  that 
they  have  been  men  of  their  time,  and  not 
fugitives  from  It.  For  each  one,  it  may  be 
enough  to  know  that  Individual  action  is 
possible,  that  you  have  been  capable  of  it, 
and  that  individual  action  is,  indeed,  our 
Nation's  greatest  sovu-ce  of  strength. 

Perhaps  oxir  Nation's  greatest  danger  is 
Immoderate,  inflammatory  action  by  social 
and  political  extremists.  The  extremists 
have  made  the  threat  of  violent  division 
an  almost  normal  hazard  of  the  world  en- 
vironment in  1963. 

In  1858,  at  the  Republican  convention 
which  had  nominated  him  candidate  for 
UJS.  Senator,  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  con- 
cerning the  danger  of  division  faced  by  our 
country.  In  his  famous  "hoxise  divided" 
speech.  Bfr.  Lincoln  advised  us  to  act  upon 
knowledge  and  with  reason.  He  said  we 
must  ask  "where  we  are  and  whither  we 
are  tending"  if  we  would  "Judge  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it." 

Where  are  we  today?  We  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  age  of  enlightenment. 
We  have  enjoyed  great  progress  toward  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  But  we  have 
not  come  nearly  far  enough  toward  a  higher 
standard— of  living  together  with  our 
fellow  man. 

Moreover,  we  are  under  attack.  For  at 
least  the  last  18  years  the  Western  World 
has  been  under  relentless,  humiliating  at- 
tack. Conununlst  threats  strike  at  our  in- 
stitutions. Ck>mmunlst  walls  rise  to  block 
our  alms  and  to  hide  their  own.  Commu- 
nist mockery  publishes  our  falliues  and  dis- 
torts our  successes. 

We  are  In  a  state  of  insecurity  without 
precedent  In  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Some  of  us  are  Inclined  to  flail  out  in  any 
direction — If  not  at  our  enemies  on  the 
other  side  of  an  Iron  curtain,  then  at  those 
with  whom  we  should  be  friends — at  those, 
tat  example,  whom  we  have  dismissed  to  the 
other  side  of  a  color  curtain. 

Still  further,  some  of  us  tend  to  group 
Into  extreme  political  camps.  And  then  to 
fragment  again  Into  extreme  religious  atti- 
tudes. We  have  moved  toward  a  realm  of 
the  mind  where  tolerance  has  no  definition 
and  where  calm,  deliberate  thought  has  no 
application. 

In  short,  we  have  come  very  close  to  losing 
our  balance:  our  moral  and  intellectual 
balance. 

Where  are  we?  This  Nation  is  where  each 
citizen  stands.  The  question  is.  Do  enough 
of  \is  stand  with  reason?  with  moderation? 
with  compassion? 

And  where  are  we  going?  The  house  of 
this  Nation  can  go  nowhere  but  down  unless 
our  Internal  divisions  are  repaired.  Mod- 
eration In  social  and  political  action  Is  our 
mightiest  bulwark  against  violent  collapse. 
In  too  much  of  the  world,  we  see  the  ex- 
tremists In  power.  They  have  not  only  di- 
vided nations,  they  have  virtually  drawn 
and  quartered  them.  We  must  not  permit 
their  kind  to  have  power  here. 

What  we  need — what  you  who  are  grad- 
uating can  In  good  measure  provide — is  a 
restoration  of  balance  to  our  internal  af- 
fairs. You  can  give  great  help  in  uniting 
our  nearly  divided  Nation,  and  you  nuky 
eventually  help  restore  a  wholly  divided 
world. 

At  Its  best,  our  democracy  is  sometimes 
Imperfectly  understood  by  many  nations.  We 
cannot  expect  others  to  understand,  respect, 
or  emulate  us,  so  long  as  we  allow  extremists 
to  perpetuate  disunity. 

Some  of  the  seeming  discords  within  the 
United  States  are  actually  the  natural,  peace- 


ful, and  lawful  manifestations  of  a  working 
democracy.  Nevertheless,  to  much  of  the 
world,  a  democracy  at  work  Is  a  source  of 
utter  bewilderment. 

Nations  xuifamlllar  with  the  great  aspects 
ot  our  democracy  cannot  understand,  for 
example,  a  recent  dispute  between  our  State 
Department  and  some  of  our  citizens  In  the 
residential  area  of  Chevy  Chase,  near  our 
Nation's  CapiUl. 

The  Department  of  State  wants  to  build 
a  new  embassy  In  Moscow.  The  Soviets  have 
consented,  but  they  want  permission  to 
build  a  new  embassy  of  their  own  In  Chevy 
Chase.  The  State  Department  said  yes  to 
the  Soviets.  However,  the  citizens  of  Chevy 
Chase  said  no  on  the  basis  of  zoning  regula- 
tions, and  began  a  campaign  to  ban  the 
Russian  Embassy. 

Their  campaign  is  legal  and  has  been 
mounted  with  energy  and  determination.  So 
far.  construction  in  Chevy  Chase  has  been 
blocked.  The  State  Department  has  been 
somewhat  embarrassed.  And  Soviet  intel- 
ligence is  struggling  to  discover  whether  the 
secret  power  behind  our  Federal  Government 
might  be,  after  all,  the  American  people. 

In  this  Instance,  where  Individuals  of  a 
community  have  acted  within  the  law  to 
contest  an  action  of  the  State  Department, 
we  have  demonstrated  two  things  which  are 
vital  to  our  Nation.  First,  citizens  acting  re- 
sponsibly, moderately,  and  within  the  law 
in  their  own  behalf.  Second,  the  existence 
of  rights  for  these  citizens  which  cannot  be 
overruled  by  Federal  whim. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  easy  for 
other  nations  to  see  that  lawful  contest  be- 
tween citizens  and  government  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  mob  defiance  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Unfortunately,  through  all  oiu-  disputes, 
whether  within  the  United  States,  or  among 
fellow  nations  of  the  West,  we  can  be  seen 
by  others  as  divided.  Indeed,  our  division 
can  be  heard  In  the  moderate,  unbalanced, 
and  corrosive  clamor  between  political  ex- 
tremes. 

In  this  Nation  we  have.  In  addition  to  our 
two  major  political  parties  and  their  re- 
sponsible leaders,  an  extreme  left  wing  and 
an  extreme  right. 

The  radical  left  says,  "Make  every  con- 
cession to  keep  the  peace."  and  the  radical 
right  demands  that  we  exterminate  every 
enemy — real  or  imagined — before  they  ex- 
terminate us. 

The  radical  left  advocates  what  they  call 
a  dictatorship  of  the  people.  The  radical 
right  would  Impose  a  dictatorship  of  an 
omnlsdent  elite. 

Neither  of  these  ultimate  extremes  is 
nicely  to  come  to  power.  Among  their  many 
deficiencirt  Is  a  total  lack  of  reason  and 
compassion.  And  yet,  the  likelihood  would 
grow  if  the  conservatives  and  liberals  In 
our  major  parties  were  to  move  far  from  the 
moderate  and  balanced  center. 

At  this  vital  center,  calm  deliberate 
thought  precedes  action.  Political  and 
social  remedies  are  analyzed  before  they  are 
allowed  on  the  market.  Poison  is  not  mis- 
taken for  penicillin.  Mob  violence  is  not 
mistaken  for  group  therapy. 

The  moderate  man.  the  analytical  man, 
the  rational  man.  is  not  deceived  by  labels. 
While  he  stands  for  world  peace,  national 
seciu'ity,  and  States  rights,  he  does  not 
endorse  the  Communist  sympathizer  who 
passes  defense  Information  In  the  name  of 
world  peace.  He  does  not  endorse  the 
American  Fascist  who.  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional security,  declares  that  all  of  a  certain 
minority  are  traitors  to  oiu-  Nation.  He 
does  not  endorse  the  segregationist  who,  in 
the  name  of  States  rights,  screams  pro- 
fanity at  schoolchildren. 

Clearly,  the  extremists  do  not  have  at 
heart  the  equality  and  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual.   Therefore,  they  make  no  contrl- 
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butlon  to  our  national  purpose  or  to  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  must  show  that  we  exalt  man.  the 
Indlvldtial.  but  that  above  man  we  hold 
man's  law  to  be  supreme.  In  this  regard, 
Lincoln  gave  us  sound  advice  when  he  said: 

"There  la  even  now  something  of  111  omen 
among  us.  I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country;  the 
growing  disposition  to  substitute  wild  and 
furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober  Judg- 
ments of  courts. 

"As  the  patriots  of  seventy-six  did  to  the 
support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
so  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  let  every  American  pledge  his  life, 
property,  and  his  sacred  honor;  let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  Is  to 
trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to 
tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's 
liberty." 

One  of  the  most  important  things  you.  as 
individuals,  can  do  is  to  remember  Mr. 
Lincoln's  words.  Against  them,  the  extrem- 
ists become  an  Ineffectual  collection  of 
Marxist  slogans,  yellowed  bluebooks,  and 
crumpled  armbands. 

Real  unity  is  built  upon  respect  for  law. 
considered  dissension,  responsible  discussion, 
and  the  enlightened  decision  of  all  citizens. 
Real  unity  is  a  balance  of  all  these  factors. 

Balance  is  vital  to  us  throughout  our  lives. 
As  infants,  we  needed  balance  to  get  off  our 
knees  and  walk,  and  so  must  we  keep  bal- 
ance in  thought  and  deed  to  walk  as  free- 
men. As  children,  we  could  not  ride  a  bi- 
cycle without  balance  and  moderation.  We 
could  not  safely  ride  too  fast  or  slow,  lean  too 
far  back  or  forward,  veer  too  sharply  right  or 
left.  We  had  to  look  carefully  in  all  direc- 
tions and  plot  a  course  that  would  keep  us 
upright  and  moving  forward  to  our  destina- 
tion. 

Just  as  we  learned  to  use  balance  to  con- 
found the  force  of  gravity,  we  must  learn  to 
use  intellectual  and  political  balance  against 
the  grave  forces  which  would  have  our  nation 
on  its  knees. 

The  balance  we  need  requires  considerable 
education  and  maturity.  The  purpose  of 
higher  education  is  to  give  an  intelligent  per- 
son the  opportunity  to  read,  think,  discuss, 
and  eventiially  to  develop  the  tools  for 
thinking  maturely  and  analytically  about  all 
sides  of  a  problem. 

If  this  kind  of  thought  were  not  essential, 
how  much  easier  would  be  the  life  of  the  re- 
search scientist.  He  could  throw  out  his 
electron  microscope  and  his  delicate  scales 
and  recording  devices.  He  would  need  only 
a  crucible  and  an  alchemist's  handbook. 
What  discoveries  could  he  not  proclaim? 
What  conclusions  could  he  not  reach? 
And  who,  in  an  unthinking  world,  could  dis- 
pute him? 

In  a  government  wh«-e  moderation  is  not 
applied,  virtually  any  problem  can  be  solved 
with  greet  speed.  In  a  State  which  falls  to 
be  moderate,  to  give  a  man  his  day  in  coiut 
or  to  hold  free  elections  would  be  considered 
a  waste  of  time.  Government  by  hasty 
decree  would  replace  our  present  methodical 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Without  moderation,  we  might  not  suc- 
ceed In  ushering  in  the  millennium,  but  we 
should  certainly  be  able  to  reach  1984  ahead 
of  schedule. 

What  saves  \a  and  what  has  always  saved 
us  from  lunatic  coiirses  leading  to  the  totali- 
tarian state  is  reason.  Calm  deliberation. 
Moral,  social,  and  political  balance. 

Inherent  among  the  goals  of  education  in 
America  are  balance  and  moderation  leading 
to  central  truths  and  away  from  the  extremes 
of  foolishness  and  falsehood.  Inherent,  as 
well,  is  the  obligation  to  act  as  educated 
Americans,  to  maintain  our  rights  and  those 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 

In  a  recent  address,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stressed   that  the  educated 


man  has  the  greatest  responsibilities.  The 
President  emphaslBed  the  need  for  all  of  us 
to  use  our  edtieatlon  to  protect  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy  under  the  Bill  of  Bights. 

What  then,  must  we  do  to  protect  these 
freedoms? 

There  Is  something  of  surpassing  value 
within  the  ability  of  each  one  here.  Kach  of 
us  can,  as  we  treasure  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  take  upon  our  conscience  a 
bill  of  obligations. 

The  obligations  we  mxut  keep  are  these: 
An  obligation,  undw  our  freedom  of  speech, 
to  have  something  to  say — something  mean- 
Ingfxil  and  worthwhile. 

An  obligation,  as  we  assemble,  to  meet 
peaceably  and  for  good  purpose. 

An  obligation,  as  we  enjoy  security  of  home 
and  person,  to  respect  the  security  of  others. 

An  obligation,  as  we  are  protected  by  law. 
to  live  according  to  that  law. 

An  obligation,  as  we,  or  our  States,  \ise 
powta-s  reserved  for  us  by  the  Constitution, 
to  use  our  powers  with  Justice  and  humlUty. 

Above  all,  we  have  an  obligation  to  act. 
We  must  not  act  in  haste  or  upon  little 
knowledge  and  less  Judgment.  But  it  is  our 
solemn  obligation  to  act  in  time,  out  of  full 
understanding,  upon  sound  Judgment,  and 
with  the  transcendent  concern  that  what  we 
do  will  perpetuate  unity  in  the  house  we 
keep. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  reason,  a  matter  of  con- 
science, that  educated  men  must  do  these 
things.  This  much  we  can  do,  and  it  may 
well  be  enough.     Thank  you. 


ABOLITION  OP  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  IN 
KENTUCKY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  the  Hon- 
orable Bert  T.  Combs,  issued  an  executive 
order  requiring  public  accommodations 
In  Kentucky — that  is.  businesses  and 
professions  which  have  been  licensed  by 
the  State — to  be  open  for  the  public  use 
of  all  citizens  without  discrimination. 
The  order  of  the  Governor  follows  a  simi- 
lar action  taken  earlier  this  year  by  the 
board  of  iddermen  of  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  On  May  14,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  William  Cowger,  the  board 
of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Louisville 
adopted  an  ordinance  opening  all  public 
accommodations  to  the  equal  use  of  all 
citizens,  without  discrimination. 

I  q?eak  my  own  view  and,  I  believe, 
the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  my  State  when  I  say  that  Governor 
Combs  deserves  commendation  for  his 
courage  and  leadership.  I  believe  it  is 
always  best  and  in  harmony  with  our 
representative  system  of  government 
that  the  substantive  rights  of  our  people 
be  declared  by  legislative  action — wheth- 
er by  the  Congress,  the  legislature  of  a 
State,  or  the  legislative  body  of  a  sub- 
division of  a  State.  It  would  be  best  if 
the  States  would  use  their  imquestioned 
legislative  power  to  deal  with  the  great 
issue  of  civil  rights.  But  in  saying  this. 
I  do  not  derogate  the  objectives  of  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky. 

This  action  has  a  certain  interest  to 
me  in  relation  to  some  of  the  issues  which 
face  the  Congress.  Various  committees 
of  Congress  now  have  before  them  civil 
rights  proposals  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  One  prcqxMal  deals 
with  public  accommodations.  The  Pres- 
ident's proposal  with  respect  to  public 
accommodations  is  based  upon  the  com- 


merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  I 
think  this  i4>proach  is  constitutional,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  one.  If  it 
were  ad(H>ted  it  would  confirm  a  kind  of 
inequality — ^inequality  between  citizens 
who  desire  to  use  public  accommoda- 
tions, because  some  would  be  prohibited 
from  using  some  public  accommodations, 
although  permitted  to  use  others;  in- 
equality between  businesses,  inasmuch  as 
some  would  be  declared  to  be  open  to  all 
citizens,  while  others,  by  action  of  the 
Congress,  would  be  exempted.  In  my 
judgment,  such  inequalities  would  pro- 
voke litigation  and  trouble.  But  the  chief 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  "com- 
merce clause"  is  unworthy  of  the  issues 
involved.  If  there  is  a  right  of  all  citi- 
zens to  use  equally  public  accommoda- 
tions, it  is  a  constitutional  right,  aiui  it 
cannot  be  diminished  by  act  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  should  not  be  based  upon  the 
economic  and  business  aspects  of  the 
commerce  clause,  or  upon  the  argument 
that  segregation  is  a  burden  upon  com- 
merce. If  it  is  a  right,  and  I  believe  so, 
it  is  a  legal  right,  a  constitutional  right, 
a  human  right,  and  a  right  of  dignity 
which  grows  out  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Six  weeks  ago,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI  and  I  submitted 
a  public  accommodations  bill,  and  a  simi- 
lar proposal  introduced  by  Congressman 
Lindsay  and  others  is  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Our  bill  applies  to 
all  business  and  facilities  licensed  by  the 
State  or  its  subdivisions,  and  held  out 
for  public  use.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
professions,  because  they  do  not  hold 
themselves  out  to  the  public  generally. 
But  our  bill  does  apply  to  businesses  and 
facilities,  and  it  is  based  on  the  14th 
amendment. 

I  believe  it  clear  that  Governor  Combs 
based  his  action  upon  Uie  14th  amend- 
ment, and  upon  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  deal  with  the  subject  under 
their  licensing  power.  Ilie  States,  in  li- 
censing businesses,  exercise  the  police 
power  of  the  States.  In  so  acting,  these 
businesses  become  affected  with  a  State 
interest,  and  in  my  judgment,  fall  within 
the  comprehension  of  a  statement  in  one 
of  the  recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States — that  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  States,  can  act 
with  respect  to  public  accommodations, 
when  they  are  affected  with  a  State  in- 
terest. 

I  believe  the  action  of  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky  has  great  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  debate  which  soon  will 
commence  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  continued  ac- 
tion by  my  State — action  which  began 
several  years  ago  in  our  schools,  after  the 
Brown  decision,  and  even  before — action 
which  has  been  continued  without  imu^- 
sanship  first  in  the  city  of  Louisville  un- 
der a  Republican  administration,  and 
now  by  the  Democratic  Governor  of 
Kentucky. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoko  a  very  complete 
article  published  today  in  the  New  York 
Times,  respecting  this  matter  and  one  on 
Governor  Combs,  entitled  "Unorthodox 
Kentuddan."  Of  course.  I  have  always 
thought  that  most  Kentuckians  were  un- 
orthodox. 
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With  letlrensent  frtaa  oOce  fadng  him 
next  December  9.  Mr.  Comba  has  Indicated  he 
will  not  aooepit  anottur  Jxklgeahip.  "I'm 
going  to  sit  back  and  give  a  lot  ctf  free  advice 
to  all  a<  tboee  who  have  been  so  generoiis 
with  advice  to  me  over  the  past  4  years."  he 
has  said. 

Mr.  Combs  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mabel 
Hall,  have  two  children,  LoU  Ann.  19.  and 
Thomas.  17. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoKO  an  article  entitled  "Ken- 
tucky Forbids  Bias  in  Businesses."  This 
article  was  also  published  today  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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KXMTUCXT    Foasme    Bias    nr    BnsiNi 
OovxENoa's  Obdxb  ArrscTS  All  Lickmsxo 
Acnvrms — ^Hx  Pbods  School  Dibtxicts 
Feanktost.   Kt.,  June  28. — Oov.  Bert  T. 
Combs  signed  an  executive  order  today  for- 
bidding racial    discrimination   in    all   biui- 
nesses  licensed  by  the  Stete. 

The  order,  which  went  into  effect  Imme- 
diately, covers  such  businesses  as  teverns. 
resteurante;  barber  shops,  beauty  parlors, 
funeral  homes,  and  real  estate  concerns. 

The  Oovemor  warned  that  school  dlstricte 
which  need  accreditation  by  the  Stete  de- 
partment of  education,  would  be  in  danger  of 
losing  Stete  and  Federal  funds  if  they  did 
not  integrate. 

His  order  directed  tbose  Stete  agencies  em- 
powered to  license  businesses  to  prepare  re- 
porte  within  60  days  on  how  they  planned  to 
enforce  the  order. 

Mr.  Combs  suggested  that  enforcement 
could  be  patterned  after  the  procedures  of  the 
Stete  alcoholic  beverage  control  board. 

COtTLO   L008X   UCXMSX 

After  an  illegal  act  has  been  charged,  the 
board  cites  a  licensee  and  orders  him  to  ap- 
pear for  a  hearing  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  have  his  license  suspended  or 
revoked. 

Hence,  the  Governor  noted,  "the  penalty 
under  this  e.'iecutlve  order  also  would  go  to  a 
man's  pocketbook." 

Mr.  Combs  acted  as  a  special  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  legislature,  met  here. 
Civil  righte  groups  and  Mayor  William  O. 
Cowger.  of  Louisville,  had  \irged  the  Governor 
to  broaden  the  special  session  to  include  con- 
sideration of  a  Stete  antidiscrimination  law. 

The  session  had  been  called  to  provide 
Stete  aid  for  four  eastern  Kentucky  hospi- 
tals owned  and  operated  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  The  union  plans  to 
close  the  hospitals  this  sununer  because  of 
economic  reasons. 

Governor  Combs  said  he  had  declined  to 
place  a  civil  righte  bill  before  the  legisla- 
tors because  many  had  come  unprepared  to 
consider  such  legislation. 

In  addition,  he  said,  "it  is  my  Judgment, 
based  on  contcu:te  with  key  members  of  the 
legislature,  that  an  effective  bill  could  not  be 
passed  at  this  extraordinary  session." 

He  asserted  that  an  order  "will  be  much 
more  effective  than  filing  a  citation  with  the 
local  court."  as  a  Stete  law  would  require. 

"While  Kentucky  has  made  great  strides, 
both  for  voluntary  and  legislative  action, 
additional  action  is  needed  to  ooake  it  pos- 
sible t<x  all  Kentuckians  to  become  first- 
class  citizens,"  he  declared. 

He  said  a  civil  righte  bill  would  come  be- 
fore the  leglslatvire,  but  did  not  specify  when. 

In  his  order  the  Democratic  Governor  de- 
clared that  discrimination  "In  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  public  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky." 

The  order  stressed  that  the  Governor  "Is 
charged  with  an  obligation  and  duty  to  assure 


that  (Stete)   laws  are  thoroughly  adminis- 
tered without  dlscrlminaUon." 

Mr.  Comb's  4-year  term  expires  in  Decem- 
ber. Tto  is  prohibited  by  stetute  from  suc- 
ceeding himself.  Sdward  T.  Breathitt,  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  in  the  gnbematorial  election 
next  fall  Is  supported  by  the  Combs  admin- 
istration. 

The  order  was  considered  broad  by  some 
civil  righte  leaders.  Several  said  they  would 
Investigate  the  posslbUlty  that  the  order 
could  include  discriminatory  practices  In  pri- 
vate employment. 

This  was  the  second  move  in  2  months  to 
end  racial  discrimination  In  places  of  public 
accommodation. 

The  first  occurred  In  May,  when  the  Louis- 
ville Board  of  Aldermen  passed  an  antidis- 
crimination ordinance,  to  go  Into  effect  with- 
in 90  days. 

The  Louisville  ordinance  and  the  execu- 
tive order  came  without  the  pressure  of 
demoz:stratlons  by  Negro  groups.  In  some 
cases,  however,  civil  righte  leaders  were 
hard  pressed  to  contain  their  followers. 

Peelings  In  the  Stete  were  intensified  by 
the  demonstrations  In  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  Jackson,  Miss.  Negro  leaders  In  Louis- 
ville, however,  cited  their  record  of  having 
achieved  desegregation  in  that  city  and  the 
Stete  by  quiet  persuasion. 

The  Louisville  school  system  desegregated 
In  1966  without  the  neceeslty  of  covu-t  action. 
In  the  last  8  ]rears  there  has  been  progress 
in  desegregating  parks,  swimming  pools, 
hotels,  resteurante,  and  theaters. 

In  1960  Governor  Combs  pushed  through 
a  law  forbidding  discrimination  in  the 
Stete's  merit  system  for  employees.  He  also 
succeeded  in  having  legislation  passed  to 
create  a  Stete  human  righte  conunlsslon. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  signed  an  order  tar- 
bidding  discrimination  In  employment  by 
Stete  contractors  and  subcontractors. 

Of  the  Stete's  3,100,000  population  about 
one-eighth  are  Negroes.  The  Negro  leader- 
ship is  centered  In  Louisville.  Mostly  it  is 
educated  and  dedicated  to  moral  and  po- 
litical persuasion  to  achieve  Ite  goals. 

CoimtxxD  nr  Wasbincton 

WASRiNGTOir,  June  26. — Governor  Combs 
consulted  with  Burke  Marshall,  the  Justice 
Department's  civil  righte  chief,  before  is- 
suing his  executive  order. 

Mr.  Marshall  encouraged  him  to  go  ahead 
with  It. 

About  30  Stetes  and  several  localities  have 
laws  against  discrimination  by  hotels,  res- 
teurante, and  other  places  of  public  accom- 
modation. Only  Indiana  previously  had 
acted  by  executive  order. 

How  effective  the  executive  technique  will 
be  compared  with  legislation  remains  to  be 
seen. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  During  the  debate, 
there  was  concern  expressed  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  as  to  the  value  of  the 
program. 

While  it  was  not  part  of  the  discussion 
yesterday,  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  the  retraining 
program.  Today  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  great  benefit  the  training  program 
has  given  to  those  who  have  participated 
in  it  There  is  a  need  for  skilled  workers 
and  this  act  helps  answer  that  need  at  a 
very  low  cost  per  trainee. 

I  received  many  letters  from  people 
who  completed  the  initial  classes  set  up 
in  my  home  State  and.  almost  without 
exception,  the  8-week  training  program 
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enabled  these  people  to  get  a  Job  where 
previously  they  could  not.  As  I  read 
through  the  letters  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  change  these  short  courses 
had  wrought  in  their  lives. 

The  excerpts  trom.  these  letters  do  not 
begin  to  reflect  the  depth  of  feeling  and 
gratitude  ^x^ch  the  full  letter  would,  but 
will  give  some  indication  of  the  training 
course's  undoubted  success  from  the 
standpoint  of  giving  these  citizens  a  new 
hope  in  life  as  well  as  from  the  stand- 
point of  upgrading  our  labor  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  from  the  letters 
be  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

1.  Nmses  aid:  "I  have  thought  many 
times  (how)  lucky  I  was  to  teke  the  train- 
ing. I  am  still  at  the  Silver  Bow  General 
(Hospital)." 

2.  Liunber  grader  (had  been  unemployed 
14  weeks)  (age  28) :  "I  finished  the  school 
on  a  Friday  and  started  work  for  Diehl  Ltun- 
ber  Co.  at  Plains,  Mont.,  on  the  next  Mon- 
day. It  has  given  me  and  my  family  the 
opportunity  to  better  our  Income  and  stend- 
ard  of  living." 

3.  Nurses  aid:  "As  of  the  result  of  It  (the 
8-week  training  program  to  become  a  nurses 
aid)  I  have  been  very  successful  in  maln- 
telning  a  Job  and  security. 

"Your  program  is  Just  wonderful.  Thanks 
again. 

"It's  wonderful  to  be  able  to  see  (the  pa- 
tiente)  get  weU  and  know  I  was  of  some 
help." 

4.  Ward  attendant  (unemployed  2  years) 
(age  38) :  "The  ARA  program  helped  me  a 
great  deal  Insofar  as  the  field  that  I  am  In 
now,  it  gave  me  a  lot  more  confidence  In 
myself. 

"Regardlees  of  what  t3rpe  of  work  goes  Into 
on  an  ARA  program,  If  the  Instructors  and 
supervisors  are  as  good  as  the  ones  we  had 
and  the  studente  teke  their  training  seri- 
ously they  can't  help  but  come  out  on  top." 

5.  Motor  analyst  (unemployed  20  weeks) 
(age  19) :  "(The  course)  has  enabled  me  to 
find  a  steady  paying  educational  Job  as  a 
motor  analyst. 

"I  feel  through  rewarding  experience  that 
this  good  work  should  be  continued  assisting 
people  that  wish  to  find  work  but  are  unable 
to  through  lack  of  knowledge  and  training." 

6.  Service  stetlon  attendant  (unemployed 
26  weeks)  (age  32) :  "I  am  siuw  very  thank- 
ful that  I  took  this  training,  for  It  has  helped 
me  very  much. 

"It  has  help  me  to  malnteln  a  better  Job." 

7.  Motor  analyst  (unemployed  18  weeks) 
(age  32) :  "This  course  has  helped  me  to  such 
an  extent  I  cannot  express  my  gratitude.  I 
have  gone  into  business  for  myself  Jxut  be- 
cause of  this  schooling." 

8.  Nurses  aid:  "Since  completing  the 
nurses  aid  course,  I  have  been  emplojred 
continuously. 

"(I)  am  truly  grateful  for  the  opportimlty 
afforded  me  through  this  training  course." 

9.  Ward  attendant  (unen^doyed  6  weeks) 
(age  60) :  "(The  ARA  tralnii)g)  has  ad- 
vanced me  In  many  ways. 

"I  know  we  got  the  best  (training)  be- 
cause. I  know,  it  shows  up  In  the  ward." 

10.  Ward  attendant  (xinemployed  10 
months)  (age  20) :  "If  not  for  the  classes 
of  ARA  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
me  to  work  at  the  Stete  hospital.  My  hus- 
band and  I  were  out  of  work  and  no  pros- 
pecte  of  a  Job  but  now  we  are  both  working." 

11.  Welder:  "I  have  had  work  most  always 
slnoe  leaving  the  school  other  than  a  short 
time  between  Jobs  due  to  a  layoff." 


12.  Bnglneerlng  aid:  "I  am  still  employed 
as  an  engineering  aid  due  to  the  training  I 
received  in  the  training  course  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  take  in  Butte  last  year." 

18.  Lumber  grader  (unemployed  over  1 
year)  (age  48) :  "I  think  this  course  is  espe- 
elaUy  valuable  to  people  in  my  age  group." 

14.  Nurses  aid:  "I  have  been  successfully 
employed  since  completing  the  coxirse.  I 
sincerely  beUeve  that  training  of  this  kind 
woxild  be  beneficial  to  others." 

16.  Bnglneerlng  aid:  "The  program  made 
It  poeslble  for  me  to  acquire  employment  In 
cnder  to  secxure  the  finances  so  college  could 
be  completed.  I  truly  hope  that  the  program 
can  and  will  be  continued  and  will  continue 
to  offer  programs  to  our  youth  to  fit  them 
Into  America's  progression." 

16.  Stenographer  (unemployed  26  weeks) 
(age  44)  :  "Thank  you  seems  to  be  such  an 
Inadequate  word  for  the  good  the  area  re- 
development stenographer  course  did  for  all 
of  the  girls  Including  myself,  but  (I)  will  say 
thank  you  all  very  much  for  the  wonderful 
opportunity." 

17.  Lumber  grader  (unemplojred  50  weeks) 
(age  62)  :  "I  have  been  employed  as  a  lumber 
grader  by  the  Northern  Timber  Co.  of  Deer 
Lodge  since  June  6,  1962  (11  days  after  com- 
pleting course) ." 

18.  Ward  attendante.  husband  (unem- 
ployed 21  weeks)  (age  43) .  wife  (unemployed 
47  weeks)  (age  41)  :  "Happiest  day  of  my  life 
reporting  to  Montana  State  Hospital  know- 
ing that  along  with  my  husband  to  Join  In  on 
this  ventxire  of  a  new  Jobs  ahead  for  both  of 
us.  My  husband's  and  my  employment  is 
working  out  100  percent  here.  We  started 
out  at  S230  per  month. 

"This  ARA  class  and  course  gave  both  my- 
self and  my  husband  confidence  in  knowing 
we  had  been  taught  the  essentials  in 
nursing." 

19.  Engineering  aid:  "I  would  not  have 
been  hired  for  this  t3rpe  of  work  without  the 
training  that  I  had  received." 

20.  Rodman  (unemployed  26  weeks)  (age 
19) :  "After  completing  the  ARA  training 
course  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Bvireau  of 
Public  Roads.  This  schooling  has  done 
wonders  for  me  as  far  as  Job  opportunities 
go  and  for  steady  employment." 

21.  Stenographer  (unemployed  over  52 
weeks)  (age  40) :  "I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  opportunity. 

"I  am  employed  at  present  with  the  n.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture." 

22.  Bnglneerlng  aid:  "The  training  I  re- 
ceived from  the  ARA  has  been  the  direct 
cause  of  my  being  employed.  Through  tak- 
ing the  course  I'm  working  today." 


TOWN  OP  MILLBURY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
1.  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  the  town  of  Mlllbury, 
Bflass.,  is  officially  celebrating  Its  150th 
anniversary  this  week  with  an  outstand- 
ing program  of  events  to  honor  the  fine 
accomplishments  of  the  citizens  of  Mill- 
bury  during  the  past  century  and  one- 
half. 

On  June  11.  1813,  the  town  of  Mill- 
bury  was  incorporated  by  a  bill  approved 
by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
and  signed  by  Caleb  Strong,  the  10th 
Oovemor  of  the  Commonwealth.  At 
that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Millbury 
numbered  about  500.  Many  of  these 
people  were  engaged  directly  in  textile 
manufacturing  established  along  the 
Blackstone  River.  The  opening  of  the 
Blackstone  Canal  in  1828  gave  an  added 
impetus  to  the  textile  industries.  When 
the  canal  closed  in  1848.  the  Providence 
ft  Worcester  Railroad  provided  the  major 
transportation  facilities  maintaining  the 


town's  progress.  Spinning  of  woolen 
srams.  weaving,  wool  scouring,  and  the 
manufacture  of  textile  machinery  con- 
tinue in  MUlbury's  present  economy. 

Today  Millbury  is  primarily  an  in- 
dustrial and  residential  community  of- 
fering steady  onployment  for  many  of 
its  10,000  residents.  Manufacturing  with 
67.8  percent  of  the  total  employed  p<vu- 
lation  is  the  largest  source  of  employ- 
ment. Second  in  importance  is  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  townspeople  are  employed 
in  the  nearby  city  of  Worcester. 

Millbury  proudly  boasts  many  firsts. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  Province  of  Millbury  erected 
the  only  powder  mill  in  the  area.  The 
first  papermill  in  central  Massachusetts 
was  established  there,  and  the  first 
scythes  made  in  the  country  were  manu- 
factured in  Millbury. 

Among  Millbury's  famed  citizens  is 
Thomas  Blanchard  who  perfected  the 
calm  motion  principle  and  invented  the 
eccentric  lathe  for  turning  irregular 
forms.  Dr.  Leonard  Gale,  who  assisted 
Samuel  B.  Morse  in  perfecting  the  tele- 
graph, is  another  of  Millbury's  outstand- 
ing residents. 

President  William  Howard  Taf t  spent 
part  of  his  boyhood  in  Millbury  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  there.  In  1913, 
Taft  attended  Millbury's  centennial  cele- 
bration, and  he  was  a  guest  speaker  at 
the  centennial  banquet. 

Millbury  is  a  progressive  community 
with  a  history  of  which  not  only  its  resi- 
dents but  also  the  country  can  be  proud. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  people  of 
Millbury  are  the  results  of  the  sort  of 
civic  spirit,  initiative,  and  leadership 
which  characterize  these  United  States. 
On  this,  their  150th  anniversary,  I  salute 
the  residents,  past  and  present,  of  the 
town  of  Millbury. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  AND  SHARE 
ACCOUNT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yesterday  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  1799,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  At  that  time 
I  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  transmittal  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  order 
to  inform  the  Senate  and  other  interested 
persons  of  the  nature  of  the  bilL 

I  have  now  had  many  requests  for 
copies  of  the  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
along  with  Secretary  Dillon's  letter  and 
I,  therefore,  request  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  section-by-section  analysis 
in  the  Recobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
SacnoN-BT-SscnoN  Amaltbxs  op  the  Pso- 

P08BI  FXOXaAI.  DXPOOT  AKD  SRAXX  AOCOUMT 
DVSUBAKCK  ACT  OP  196S 

Section  1  would  entlUe  the  bill  the  "Fed- 
eral Deposit  and  Share  Account  Insurance 
Act  of  1968." 

oovsaites  or  iKSxraAMCB 

Sections  2  and  8  would  Increase  from  $10.- 
000  to  $16,000  the  mairtmnm  amovnte  of  in- 
surance coverage  per  deposit  or  share  ac- 
count provided  by  the  Federal  D^MMtt  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  ^Mleral  Savings 
and  Loan  Insoranoe  Corporation. 
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b^  tha  gaDsrml  requlramant.  The  aoeount- 
Ing  and  soforcameat  provisions  are  Improved 
if»Mi  miMte  mora  axpllett. 

In  addition,  tha  Board  la  authorised  to 
Impoaa  a  apadal  llquldtty  requirement  on  an 
Inatttutlon  or  groxip  of  Institutions  if.  in  the 
Board'a  optnlon.  the  assst  composition  or 
quality,  tha  structure  of  the  IlabtUtlee.  or  the 
ratio  of  Its  nonwitbdrawable  capital,  surpltis 
and  reserves  to  withdrawable  accounts  of  the 
Institution  or  Institutions,  reqniree  a  further 
limitation  of  risk  to  protect  the  safety  and 
aoundneas  of  the  Institution  or  institutions. 
The  total  of  the  general  and  special  liquidity 
requirements  could  not  exceed  15  percent  of 
withdrawable  acoo^nU  and  borrowings. 
Thus,  the  Board  would  be  provided  with  ex- 
plicit supplementary  powers  of  a  kind  that 
have,  in  practice.  long  been  exercised  in  the 
*«*">^"g  Industry  on  the  basis  of  established 
tradition  and  supervisory  authority. 

The  provisions  at  section  7  would  continue 
the  present  authority  provided  by  section 
6A  to  the  Federal  HcHne  Loan  Bank  Board 
over  mutual  savings  banks  which  become 
members  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank. 
Similarly,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, for  those  mutual  savlnga  banks 
Insured  by  it.  would  continue  to  be  the 
primary  authority  In  the  examination,  su- 
pervision, or  regulation  of  any  such  bank, 
and  nothing  In  this  bill  Is  intended  to  sffect 
or  alter  that  situation. 

aXSEXVXS    AND    DXVmXNDS    or    rEDXaAI.    HOMX 
LOAN  BANKS 

Section  8  would  amend  the  present  law 
relating  to  the  reserves  and  dividends  of  each 
Federal  home  loan  bank  so  as  to  limit  divi- 
dends to  not  more  than  6  percent  per  annum 
on  paid-in  capital.  It  U  the  intent  of  this 
section  that  the  excess  net  earnings  of  a 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  after  Its  reserves 
have  reached  100  percent  of  pald-ln  capi- 
tal and  all  allocations  and  chargeoffs  re- 
quired by  the  Board  have  been  provided  for 
and  all  dividend  '^i*<"'«  have  been  fully  met, 
ahould  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

COWFLICTS   OF   INTXSXST 

Section  9  would  extend  the  statutory  non- 
crlmiiMl  conflict  of  Interest  and  related  re- 
straints now  applicable  to  member  banks, 
and  as  strengthened  by  section  10,  to  insured 
nonmember   banks,  subject  to   supervision 
and  regulation  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance   Corporation.      (Conflict-of-interest 
restraints  for  Insured  nonmember  banks  are 
now  effectuated  by  administrative  action  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insvirance  Corporation.) 
The  statutory  restraints  provided  pertain  to 
specified  transactions  between  Insured  non- 
member  banks  and  their  directors,  officers, 
employees,  attorneys,  or  affiliates.  Including 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  secxirltles  or  other 
property,  loans  or  extensions  of  credit  and 
Invastmmts,  and  preclude,  except  in  limited 
rlnssfis  of  cases  allowed  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit   Insurance    Corporation,    certain    per- 
sons prlnurlly  engaged  in  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  securities  from  serving  at  the 
same  time  aa  officers,  directors,  or  employees 
o<  such  banks.    In  addition  to  the  specific 
statutory  prohibitions,  the  Federal  Depoalt 
Insurance  Corporation  would  also   be   au- 
thorixed  to  astabliah  rules  and  regulations 
at  their  discretion  to  assure  that  directors 
and  officers  do  not  participate  in  tranaac- 
tkma  that  would  result  in  a  conflict  of  thetr 
personal  Intaraat  with  those  of   the  bank 
thay  aarve.     Such  aectlim.  however,  would 
permit  a  nonmember  insured  bank  to  extend 
credit  to  any  executive  oflteer  thereof  In  an 
amount  not  eaceeding  86.000,  or.  in  the  case 
of  a  first  mortgage  loan  on  a  home  owned 
aiyfl  occupied  or  to  be  owned  and  occupied 
by  such  crfBear,  in  such  amount  as  the  Fed- 
aral  Depoalt  Inanranca  Oorporatian  may  pra- 
•ortha.  proTldad  that  tha  terma  of  any  such 
loan  ara  not  mora  favoratHa  than  thoae  ex- 
to  ottiar  borrowars. 


Section  9(c)  of  tha  blU  adds  a  new 
tlon  30  to  the  Fadaral  Dapoalt  Insuranoa  Act 
dealing  with  tranaactlona  with  afllHstaa. 
The  term  "afflliste,"  with  req;>ect  to  any 
insured  State  nonmember  bank.  Is  defined 
BO  as  to  Include  any  organization  that  would 
be  an  aflDlata  or  holding  company  affiliate 
of  such  bank  under  aectlon  3  af  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1033.  even  though  such  bank  is 
not  a  member  bank  to  which  the  definition 
in  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  U  limited. 

Section  10  would  strengthen  the  non- 
criminal conflict  of  interest  restraints  with 
respect  to  transactions  between  national  and 
State  member  banks  and  their  directors,  of- 
ficers, and  affiliates  subject  to  supervision 
and  regulation  by  the  Comptroller  of  tha 
Currency  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
respectively,  principally  by  adding  a  para- 
graph permitting  the  relevant  supervisory 
authority  to  establish  rules  and  regulations 
supplementing  specific  present  statutory 
prohibitions,  at  their  discretion.  In  conflict 
of  interest  situations.  Limitations  on  loans 
by  member  banks  to  their  affiliates  would 
be  tightened  in  certain  respects  and  for  this 
purpose  the  definition  of  affiliates  would  be 
broadened.  (Similar  limitations  would  be 
made  applicable  to  nonmember  insured 
banks  vmder  provisions  of  sac.  9.)  Such 
section,  however,  would  Increase  from  82.500 
to  85.000  the  amount  of  credit  that  could 
be  extended  by  a  member  bank  to  any  ex- 
ecutive officer  and  permit  a  first  mortgage 
loan  from  a  member  bank  to  any  executive 
officer  on  a  home  owned  and  occupied  or  to 
be  owned  and  occupied  by  such' officer  in 
such  amount  as  may  be  determined  by 
regulation,  provided  that  the  terms  of  such 
loan  are  not  more  favorable  than  those 
extended  to  other  borrowers. 

Section  1  also  provldss  exemptions  with 
respect  to  limitations  on  investments  that 
member  banks  may  make  In  their  affiliates. 
(Sec.  9  would  provide  like  exemptions  for 
insiured  State  nonmember  banks) . 

Section  11  would  provide  for  noncriminal 
conflict  of  Interest  restraints  with  respect 
to  transactions  between  Institutions  which 
are  members  of  any  Mderal  Home  Loan  Bank 
(other  than  thoaa  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Depoalt  Insurance  Corporation)  or  institu- 
tions the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Savlnga  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  and  officers,  directors,  employees, 
or  attorneys  ot  such  institutions.  Prohib- 
ited transactions  would  include  the  mak- 
ing or  purchase  of  any  loans,  and  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  securities  or  other  property, 
between  the  Institution  and  any  such  party, 
or  any  partnership  or  trust  in  which  they 
have  any  Intereat.  or  any  corporation  in 
which  any  such  party  owns,  controls,  or 
holds  with  power  to  vote  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  voting  seciirlties. 
or  in  which  all  such  parties  own,  control, 
or  hold  with  power  to  vote  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  voting  securities. 
An  Institution  would  be  permitted  to  make 
loans  on  the  security  of  a  first  lien  on  a 
home  owned  and  occupied  by  a  director,  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  attorney  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  such  amount  as  may  be  permitted 
by  regulation  of  the  Board.  aiMl  to  make 
other  loans  of  a  type  that  It  may  lawfully 
make  to  any  such  party.  In  an  aggregate 
amount  not  exceeding  85.000,  provided  that 
the  terms  of  any  such  loans  are  not  more 
favorable  tban  those  extended  to  other  bor- 
rowers. 

Section  11  would  Incorporate  Into  law 
applying  to  tha  above  member  and  Inswed 
assodatioDS  much  of  tha  aubatance  of  cur- 
rent confllet-of-lntaraa«  ragulationa  gov- 
erning Federal  aavlngs  and  loan  assocUtlons. 
and  It  la  also  roughly  analogoua  to  tha  non- 
criminal oonfUct-<tf -Intaraat  provisions  which 
sactlona  9  and  10  would  estand  to  member 
and  nonmember  banka.  In  addition  to  the 
reatrainte  specified  In  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral Homa  Loan  Bank  Board  U  sstendad  tha 
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right  to  estabUsh  rules  and  regulations  to 
assure  that  directors  and  oOoen  do  not  par- 
ticipate In  transactions  that  would  result 
in  a  conflict  of  their  own  personal  Intereate 
with  thoae  oS  the  institution  which  they 
serve.  (The  statement  In  subsec.  (e)  of 
sec.  11  that  directors  and  officers  occupy 
a  fiduciary  relationship  to  the  institution  of 
which  they  are  directors  or  officers,  and  to 
Its  shareholders  and  stockholders,  is  de- 
claratory of  a  conunon  law  principle  which 
has  been  upheld  by  the  coxirts.) 

Section  12  would  extend  to  examiners  i^- 
pointed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  the  same  requirements,  responsibili- 
ties, and  penalties  as  are  applicable  to 
examiners  under  the  National  Bank  Act  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Subject  to  such 
limitations  as  the  Federal  Hcone  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  prescribe,  they  would  have  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  as  ara  vested  by  law 
in  such  examiners. 

Section  13  would  make  certain  criminal 
provisions  relating  to  conflict  of  interest  now 
i^plicable  to  insured  banks  also  applicable 
to  officers,  directors  or  employees  of  insti- 
tutions which  are  members  of  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  or  the  acoounte  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Inswance  Corporation  and  to  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  This  section  would  permit  public 
examiners  to  obtein  home  loans  from  insured 
Institutions  which  they  may  examine. 


xrrEC'HV  datb 

Section  14  would  provide  for  the  act  to 
teke  effect  on  January  1.  1964. 


PUTTINO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLAT- 
ma  MANEUVERINO  IN  PROPER 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  26,  1963.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  there  is  a  column  by  Rich- 
ard Wilson  which  I  feel  sets  in  true  per- 
spective the  coming  great  debate  on 
the  civil  rights  issue.  Richard  Wilson 
has  cut  through  the  mass  of  verbiage 
which  has  been  written  about  enactment 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  and  pinpointed 
most  effectively  the  fact  that  if  Demo- 
crats want  to  take  credit  publicly  for 
civil  rights  legislation  then  they  must 
also  assume  responsibility  for  any  defec- 
tions from  their  ranks  which  might  de- 
feat their  objectives. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  ar- 
ticle since  it  certainly  sets  the  record 
straight  on  this  politically  explosive 
issue.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord 
as  follows: 

PrrmNO  Rights  Pbocxau  Thxottgh — Demo- 
cxats  Rkminded  THxt  Havx  Votxs  and 
Can't  Blamk  GOP  ir  Bnx  Staixs 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
It    Is    little    noted,    but    the    Democratic 
majority  in  the  US.  Senate  Is  exactly  the 
number  needed  to  force  a  vote  on  the  Pres- 
ident's new  civil  righte  program. 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  can  break 
a  filibuster.  The  Democrato  have  67  votes 
and  the  Republicans  33.  Tet  It  wUl  be 
charged.  In  fact  It  Is  already  Intimidated, 
that  RepubUeans  will  be  reaponslble  If  Con- 
gress falls  to  paas  a  new  civil  righte  law. 

This  is  the  reason  Republican  leaders  have 
conferred  with  President  Kennedy  on  a  bi- 
partisan approach  with  their  fingers  crossed. 
However  sincere  the  President's  motives.  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate  will  not  be  spared 


mendacious  attack  If  civil  righte  legislation 
falls  of  passage. 

Tet  the  resson  why  such  legislation  can- 
not be  passed  lies  In  tha  simple  fact  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  no  control 
of  the  overwhelming  Democratic  majorities 
In  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  Democratic  majority  is  like  Bamum 
and  Bailey's  menagerie,  a  big  tent  housing 
carefully  caged  animals  which  would  eat 
each  other  in  the  Jungle.  The  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leaders  say  they  cannot  break  a  fili- 
buster and  pass  the  President's  program 
without  20  to  25  Republican  votes.  There- 
fore, the  Republicans  are  to  blame  if  they 
dont  vote  to  a  man  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Democratic  leaders  could  well  afford  to 
blush  while  making  such  a  confession  of 
the  Ineffectuallty  of  their  powers  of  leader- 
ship. Nor  is  their  ineffectuallty  confined 
to  civil  righte.  They  cannot  claim  that  only 
on  the  racial  issue  are  the  fierce  oonflicte 
within  the  Democratic  Party  exposed.  The 
flagrant  schism  is  equally  evident  on  social, 
economic,  and  labor  legislation. 

Whatever  the  President's  populsrity  In  this 
and  other  countries,  his  prestige  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  at  low  ebb. 
According  to  old  hands  in  Congress,  the  re- 
sentment against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  parallel  except  possibly  the 
revolt  against  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he 
sought  to  pack  the  Supreme  Co\irt  with  new 
appointees.  Roosevelt  lost  his  hold  on  Con- 
gress then,  though  he  continued  to  enjoy 
a  public  adulation  which  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
never  had  In  anywhere  near  the  same  degree. 
The  congressional  discontent  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  not  confined  to  the  Southern 
Democrate,  nor  the  Republicans.  The  liber- 
als are  dissatisfied  with  what  they  consider 
to  be  half  measures.  Even  some  of  the  mod- 
erates think  Mr.  Kennedy  has  helped  to  cre- 
ate, by  unfulflUable  promises  and  bravura 
statemente,  the  conditions  for  racial  donon- 
strations  of  a  dangerous  character.  When 
faced  by  this  dangerous  condition,  the  Ken- 
nedy tone  quickly  changes.  Equality  will 
have  to  come  slow  and  not  by  legislation 
alone. 

It  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  President 
has  proposed  his  program  to  hasten  the 
Inevitable  advance  of  Negroes  toward  higher 
levels  of  equality.  And  it  is  a  shame  that 
this  question  caimot  be  considered  apart 
from  Ita  political  aspecto. 

But  those  poUtlcal  aspecte  exist  and  it  is 
truly  wmw7'"g  that  Negro  leaders  do  not 
recognlae  them.  Negroes  made  their  greatest 
advances  since  their  emancipation  in  a  Re- 
publican administration.  Whatever  Negro 
leaders  may  think  today,  no  dvU  righte  legis- 
lation was  reconunended  to  Congress  by 
Roosevelt  and  none  was  enacted.  Harry  Tru- 
man was  the  first  President  to  offer  a  com- 
prehensive program.  It  was  not  enacted. 
President  Bisenhower  offered  a  prognm  In 
1956  and  it  was  enacted  in  major  part. 
Again  In  1960  on  Prealdant  Blaenbower's  Ini- 
tiative civil  righte  legislation  was  enacted. 

In  spite  of  the  urgent  promises  of  the 
DemocraUc  pUtform  of  1960,  Mr.  Kennedy 
delayed  for  more  than  2  years  offering  any 
kind  of  general  civil  righte  legislation,  and 
he  does  so  now  \inder  the  pressure  of  mount- 
ing racial  demonstration,  and  with  sentimei^ 
built  up  in  Congress  against  him. 

These  are  the  facte.  Now  it  is  to  be  seen 
whether  President  Kennedy,  with  two-thirds 
of  Congress  under  Democratic  control,  can 
do  as  much  as  did  President  Elsenhower, 
whoee  party  did  not  have  control  of  Congress. 
And  If  Mr.  Kennedy  cannot  win.  then  let 
the  blame  go  where  It  ought  to. 
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CIGARETTE  SMOKING.  S.  1682 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  sched- 
ule for  publication  of  facts  determined 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  survey  on  the 


effects  of  cigarette  smoking  has  now 
been  set  for  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
committee  m^Aing  the  survey  will  not 
start  drafting  recommendations  for 
action  until  after  the  factual  section  of 
the  survey  is  made  public.  This  means 
it  will  probably  be  a  year,  at  least,  before 
any  specific  legislative  recommendations 
come  to  the  Congress  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  for  acUon  on 
the  health  aspects  of  smoking. 

Meanwhile,  the  growing  number  of 
articles  about  the  harmful  effects  of  to- 
bacco, and  particularly  cigarette  smok- 
ing, indicate  the  growing  concern  of  the 
American  public  with  this  problem.  The 
fact  that  a  password  contestant  on  a 
national  TV  program  Immediately  said 
"cancer"  when  asked  what  word  she  as- 
sociated with  "cigarettes"  was  most 
revealing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Time 
magazine  article  of  June  28.  detailing 
this  incident,  and  discussing  the  ciga- 
rette problem,  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tobacco  :  Tsoublx  Is  thx  Wobd 
In  a  nationally  televised  game  caUed 
Password  one  night  last  week,  a  contestant 
stered  her  partner  In  the  eye  and  asked  him 
for  the  word  that  people  most  logically  as- 
sociate with  cigarette.  Without  hesita- 
tion, the  partner  blurted  "Caneer.**  The 
audience  roared  with  Uughtar  and  applause, 
and  the  master  of  ceremonies  gulped,  as  it 
seeing  all  the  leaders  of  the  $8  billlon-a- 
year  Uj8.  tobacco  Industry  frowning  collec- 
tively at  him.  The  health  Isaue  has  caused 
the  tobacco  Industry  to  slide  from  peaks 
that  it  may  never  reach  again. 

Though  sales  reached  records  last  year, 
per  capita  smoking  of  cigarettes  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  declined  for  the  first  time  sines 
1954.  Profit  margins  dropped  for  every  major 
U.S.  tobacco  company  except  Philip  Morris, 
and  cigarette  company  stocks  are  still  far 
below  the  highs  set  before  last  year's  nuu-ket 
crash.  The  Industry  finds  itself  under  harsh 
fire  from  doctors,  teachers,  parente,  and  leg- 
islators. The  VS.  Air  Force  has  stopped 
distributing  cigarettes  in  Ixinch  packs  to 
flight  crews.  UJS.  Siirgeon  General  Luther  . 
L.  Terry  Is  preparing  to  release  a  definitive 
smoklng-and-haalth  report  that  tobacco  man 
fear  wlU  be  widely  damaging  to  them. 
HO  XAifoxa  cmnrsw 
The  Industry^  big  export  markate  have 
already  been  crimped  by  newly  impoaed  re- 
strictions on  tobacco  advertising  In  Europe. 
Last  week,  foUowlng  an  example  set  on  Brit- 
ish TV,  two  Canadian  cigarettemakers  agreed 
not  to  advertise  on  Canadian  TV  untfl  9 
pjn..  when  children  are  presiunably  safely 
abed.  After  many  U.S.  universities  banned 
cigarette  ads  from  campus  publications  at 
the  tu-glng  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
five  major  cigarette  companies  last  weak  an- 
nounced that  they  wlU  dlscontlnua  all 
campus  advertising  and  promotion. 

What  worries  tobacco  men  nuMt  is  the  in- 
creasing dUDculty.  in  the  face  of  such  pres- 
sure, of  sttractlng  the  young  smokers  on 
whom  their  future  depends.  Though  half  of 
UJB.  adulte  and  44  paroant  of  all  high  school 
seniors  are  said  to  be  rag\ilar  smokers,  a 
teenager  no  longer  need  feel  chicken  or  prim 
for  not  smoking.  The  Cancer  Society  claims 
marked  success  from  Ite  stepped-up  show- 
Ines  of  clgarette-wamlng  films  In  schools, 
and  youngsters  who  quit  find  themselves  In 
good  company.  Among  adult  quitters:  Le- 
Roy  Collins,  who  almost  lost  hU  Job  as  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters  when   he   expressed   disapproval   of 
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IN  PARK 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

PuTTOto  THB  'Tabs"  im  Pasx  Citt 

Plctureeque  and  colmful  Park  City,  which 
became  a  ghoet  town,  is  well  on  ite  way  to 
ht'<«"««"C  a  boom  town  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Old  Weet. 

Tbe  new  bonanza  this  time  Is  not  mining 
as  of  yore,  but  recreation  and  sports,  and  it 
couldn't  have  happened  to  a  more  deserving 
c<Mnmunlty.  Park  City  has  shown  that  it 
knows  how  to  weather  a  crisis. 

Palth  and  viMon  have  been  put  to  work 
on  a  project  deeigned  to  make  Park  City 
truly  and  actually  a  park — a  vast  recrea- 
tional complex  with  ski  facilities,  a  golf 
course,  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts, 
horseshoe  pitching  areas,  sun  terraces,  rid- 
ing academy,  mountain  restaurant,  and  a 
ride  through  an  abandoned  sliver  mine  to 
the  top  of  a  gondola  lift.  10,000  feet  to 
Mount  Jupiter. 

Park  City  is  a  natural  for  the  new  devel- 
opment. It  lies  at  7.000  feet  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains— cool  and 
crlq>  in  sununer,  snow-laden  in  winter.  It 
is  situated  only  a  few  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City — center  of  scenic  America,  the  heart  of 
a  fast-growing  metropolitan  area  and  focal 
point  of  tourltan,  and  Jet,  rail,  and  bus  llnee. 
Over  the  mountains  on  either  side  are  the 
Wasatch  State  Park,  now  being  developed, 
and  the  Alta-Brtghton  ski  areas. 

The  rejuvenation  of  Park  City  provides  a 
glowing  chapter  to  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
stories  in  the  annals  of  the  Old  West.  Old 
timers,  remember  flree,  economic  slumps, 
epidemics,  mine  shutdowns,  and  other  re- 
verses which  all  but  put  the  town  out  of 
business.  One  fire  wiped  out  200  business 
hotises  and  dwellings  and  cost  more  than  $1 
million.  The  more  recent  mine  closings 
throttled  the  town's  principal  source  of 
income. 

Park  City  residents  have  looked  upon 
theee  adversities  as  Just  another  crisis  soon 
to  pass  away. 

The  new  Park  City  development,  as  one 
giant  recreation  complex,  should  provide  the 
State  with  a  vacation  and  toiu-ist  facility 
that  vrlll  be  a  real  asset.  It  looms  large  as  a 
product  of  the  vision  and  enterprise  of  a 
commiinlty  that  has  learned  how  to  weather 
a  crisis. 


WHAT  THE  DAUGHTERS  DO 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  Jime  24.  1963,  the  Senate  con- 
sidered and  approved  Senate  Resolution 
159.  a  resolution  authorizing,  as  in  the 
past,  the  printing  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1.  1M2.  At  that  time,  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gem  [Mrs.  NiUBnoiK]  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  activities  of  the  DAR. 
niese  remarlcs  are  printed  on  pages 
11376-11379  of  the  June  24,  1963,  issue 
of  the  Record. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
able  president  general  of  this  great, 
patriotic  organization,  Mrs.  Robert  V.  H. 
Duncan,  has  issued  a  public  statement 
in  response  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  I  ask  imanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  in  the 
RBCoao  the  news  release  issued  on 
Jime  25,  1963,  by  this  great  organiza- 
tion, which  has  done  as  much  or  more 
than  any  organization  in  this  coimtry 
to  prmnote  education,  historic  preserva- 


tion, and  love  of  country.  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoaB  following  these  remarlcs  a 
brief  brochure  entitled  "What  the 
Daughters  Do." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  and  brochure  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

Statemxmt  bt  Mas.  Rosbt  V.  H.  Duncan, 
PazamxNT  Osifsau.,  N8DAR,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

"There  is  nothing  secret  about  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  its  policies,  actions  or  purposes," 
said  Mrs.  Robert  V.  H.  Duncan,  president 
general.  "As  president  general,  I  am  glad 
and  perfectly  willing  to  answer  bona  fide 
questions  concerning  the  organization,"  she 
affirmed. 

"Further,  any  Intereeted  Inquiry  Is  wel- 
come as  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  Inform 
the  public  at  large  of  the  comprehensive 
NSDAR  program — in  the  fields  of  historic 
preservation,  promotion  of  education  and 
patriotic  endeavor — which  has  been  stead- 
fastly and  conscientiously  maintained  and 
supported  over  more  than  72  years.  We  are 
proud  of  this  record  and  feel  it  speaks  for 
itself." 

"So  far  as  the  term  'politicking'  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  surprised  at  its  use  and  am  at 
something  of  a  loss  to  know  Jiist  what  Is 
meant  Inasmuch  as  the  National  Society 
maintains  no  lobby  at  National,  State,  or 
local  government  levels,  contributes  to  no 
political  party  or  candidates  In  any  wayf 
initiates  no  legislation,  and  doee  not — as  do 
a  number  of  organizations — even  in  its  own 
internal  setup  have  any  legislative  chair- 
men. Tee,  the  DAB  being  Interested  in  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  our  con- 
stitutional Republic,  does  urge  its  members, 
as  Individual  good  American  citizens  to  be 
informed  and  to  exercise  the  prlvUege  of  tbe 
franchise  and  vote,  but  how  one  votes  is  en- 
tirely up  to  the  Individual."  said  Mrs.  Dun- 
can. 

"Relative  to  the  tax-free'  Inference,  there 
are  several  pertinent  factors  which  have  di- 
rect bearing  on  this  and  I  begin  with  Con- 
stitution HaU.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
DAR  was  not  organized  and  has  never  been 
operated  for  profit,  for  the  past  30  years  its 
privately  owned  auditorium  has  been  made 
available  on  an  at  cost  basis — ^when  no  other 
or  similar  facility  was  available — for  the  fur- 
therance of  cultxiral  and  educational  pur- 
suits in  the  Nation's  Capital.  On  this  the 
NSDAR  pays  buslnees  taxes  to  the  District  of 
Columbia;  last  year  theee  ran  over  $20,000. 
This  year  they  wUl  run  more,"  stated  Mrs. 
Duncan. 

"As  respects  patriotic  endeavor,  the  taking 
of  stands  and  passing  of  resolutions,  the  re- 
cent newspaper-carried  statement  assigning 
political  motivation  to  the  activities  of  the 
NSDAR,  on  national  and  international  prob- 
lems, is  mlKleading. 

"The  NSDAR  was  founded  in  1890  and  In 
1895  chartered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  historic,  educational,  and  patriotic 
purposes.  It  always  has  been  and  remains 
today  Just  such  an  organization. 

"The  national  society  through  the  years 
has  patriotically  supported  and  encoviraged 
appreciation  of  our  American  heritage  and 
way  of  life  wherein  lie  the  fundamental 
principles  and  ideals  that  have  given  this 
Nation  and  its  people  the  greatest  freedom, 
most  Justice,  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  known  to  man. 

"This  has  been  the  unwavering  course  of 
the  NSDAR  Irrespective  of  changes  In  poUt- 
ical  admlnlsteatlons,  whether  In  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  both. 
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"TlM  DAB  acts  independently  and  takes 
Its  stands  alons.  without  aflUlatlan  or  Iden- 
tity with  any  other  organisation.  Further, 
whether  one  agrees  with  DAB  stands  or  not, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  not  once — never — ^In 
the  course  of  Its  existence  has  It  ever  passed 
a  resolution  asking  anything  for  Itself — no 
special  consideration,  favor  oA  any  kind, 
grant  or  subsidy. 

"In  considering  the  overall  subject,  there 
are  certain  other  Important  facts  and  figures 
n^ich  I  believe  have  real  significance  to  the 
general  public,  certainly  to  the  interested 
and  the  serlous-mlnded,"  continued  Mrs. 
Duncan.  She  elaborated  and  enxunerated  as 
follows: 

"NSDAB  annual  contributions  to  schools 
alone  totals  approximately  $300,000  yearly. 
This  Is  exclusive  of  the  Incalculable  amount 
given  direct  through  loans  and  scholarships 
at  local  and  State  levels  to  students  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  color,  or  creed.  In  addition,  the 
DAR  materially  assists  the  American  Indians; 
in  1062  the  amount  ran  over  $34,000.  Fur- 
ther, the  DAR  owns  and  operates  two  schools 
In  the  Southeastern  mountains;  one  In  South 
Carolina  and  one  In  Alabama,  an  investment 
of  better  than  $2  million. 

"The  DAB  has  a  unique  poeitlon  In  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  to  Immigrants  and 
naturalized  citizens.  Not  only  did  It  start, 
own  and  run  the  first  naturalization  school, 
over  the  years  it  has  provided  free  copies  of 
the  'DAR  Manual  for  Citizenship,'  a  text- 
book of  instructions  to  prepare  new  citizens 
to  pass  citiaenship  tesU.  To  date,  over  9 
million  have  been  distributed  free  of  charge. 

"Deserving  attention  is  the  youth  activ- 
ities program  piuvued  by  the  DAR.  This  is 
through  nationwide  programs  promoting 
good  citizenship,  leadership,  dependability, 
and  service.  The  special  character  of  these 
programs — good  citizens.  Junior  American 
citizens  and  children  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution— Is  that  aU  are  entirely  volunteer  on 
the  part  of  the  participants;  winners  at  local 
and  State  levels  are  not  hand-picked  by  the 
DAR  or  its  members,  but  rather  by  feUow 
students  and  faculty  groups.  Much  effort 
and  money  go  into  this  work;  resxilts  of  which 
are  highly  rewarding. 

"In  the  historic  field,  the  National  Society 
has  been  outstanding  in  marking,  restoring 
and  maintaining  landmarks  of  Importance. 
It  also  constructed  (and  gave  to  the  VaUey 
Forge  Foundation.  Inc.)  the  famous  Me- 
morial Bell  Tower  In  Pennsylvania  at  a  cost 
of  better  than  $400,000  and  erected  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Trail  statues  across  coimtry, 
marking  the  movement  of  America  west- 
ward. 

"Visitors  to  Washington,  D.C,  as  well  as 
archivists  and  antique  lovers  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  NSDAR.  at  Its  national 
headquarters,  maintains  as  a  public  service — 
open  dally — both  a  genealogical  and  historic 
research  library  and  an  Americana  museum. 

"The  foregoing  items,  chosen  at  random." 
said  Mrs.  Duncan,  "give  some  Idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  DAR  program  and  activities. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself  and  speaks  cred- 
itably. I  think.  Many  people  know  or  think 
of  the  DAR  In  different  ways."  mused  Mrs. 
Duncan,  "I  have  cited  some  typical  examples. 

"Should  any  Inquiry  be  made  the  DAB 
will  readily  cooperate.  Any  (»ganlzatlon 
that  has  been  in  existence  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  which  has  made  a 
contribution  should  welcome  the  c^portu- 
nity  to  explain  Its  purposes  and  operations. 
The  national  society's  reo(»d  of  accomplish- 
ment is  a  source  of  pride  to  its  members, 
and  is  open  to  alL  Annually,  as  per  act  of 
incorporation  by  Congress  In  1805.  this  rec- 
ord in  condensed  form  but  including  full 
siunmary  of  funds  collected  and  disbursed 
has  been  submitted  to  the  ConffrMs  of  the 
United  States  by  way  of  the  amlthsonlan 


Institution.  The  decision  to  reprint  this 
report  at  public  expense  has  always  been  the 
volimtary  act  of  Congresses  since  the  na- 
tional society  came  Into  being  and  can,  I 
think,  be  taken  as  a  recognition  oC  the  pub- 
lic service  otu  society  performs." 

What  ths  DauGHTsas  Do 

(OompUed   by  Mrs.   Felix  Irwin,  recording 
secretary  general) 

FOISWOBO 

Since  its  organization  October  11,  1890, 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  has  steadfastly  piirsued  its 
threefold  objectives:  Historic  appreciation, 
promotion  of  education  and  patriotic  service. 

Over  the  years,  the  vision  and  dedication 
of  the  four  founding  daughters — Miss  Eu- 
genia Washington,  Miss  Mary  Desha,  Mrs. 
EUen  Hardin  Walworth  and  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Lodcwood — although  expanded  through  com- 
mittee work  have  been  maintained  and  ad- 
hered to  falthfiUly  as  evidenced  by  an  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishment. 

This  booklet  atteo^its  to  give  the  scope  of 
activities  of  the  national  society  soul  to  set 
forth  a  brief  rteum^  of  work  achieved.  Con- 
densed facts  used  here  have  been  gleaned 
from  annual  reports  of  national  ofllcers  and 
national  chairmen.  A  full  account  of  theee 
reports  is  available  In  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Continental  Congress  and  In 
the  annual  report  this  society  renders  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  ability  and  foresight  of  the  national 
officers  and  national  chairmen  who  have  di- 
rected our  membership  in  the  various  phases 
of  activity  have  been  outstanding.  It  has 
been  an  Inestimable  so'vice  in  which  we  take 
pride  and  for  which  we  have  overwhelming 
gratitude.  In  large  measure,  such  dedica- 
tion accounts  for  the  strength  and  Integrity 
which  has  typified  the  society  for  over  70 
years. 

The  headquarters  of  the  NSDAR  in  Wash- 
ington—one full  city  block  of  bxiildings — 
houses  an  outstanding  genealogical  library, 
a  lovely  museum  of  Americaiui  dating  prior 
to  1830,  together  with  28  perlod-fumitured 
rooms.  Constitution  Hall  (available  as  a  cen- 
ter of  cultural  life  In  the  Nation's  Capital) 
and  In  addition,  our  own  society's  adminis- 
trative ofBces.  A  visit  there  proclaims  the 
Ideals  of  women  deecendants  of  American 
patriots  to  preserve  our  country.  Its  consti- 
tutional Republic  and  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Mrs.  ROBXRT  V.  H.  Domcan, 
President  General,  NSDAB. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  foiinded  on 
October  11,  1800:  (1)  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  aplrlt  ot  the  men  and  women 
who  achieved  American  Independence;  (2) 
to  carry  out  the  Injimctlon  of  Washington  In 
his  farewell  address  to  the  American  people, 
"to  promote,  as  an  object  of  prhnary  im- 
portance, InBtltutlons  for  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge";  (3)  to  cherish,  maintain 
and  extend  the  Institutions  at  American 
freedom,  to  foster  true  patriotism  and  love 
of  country,  and  to  aid  in  securing  for  man- 
kind all  the  blessings  of  liberty.  The  foimd- 
ers  were:  Miss  Sugenla  Washington,  Miss 
Mary  Desha,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth, 
and  Mrs.  Maiy  8.  Lodcwood. 

As  ot  June  1,  1962,  the  active  membership 
of  the  DAB  was  186.148.  and  2361  chapters 
in  the  United  States.  Canal  Zone.  Cuba,  Eng- 
land, France,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  DAB  was  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  June  8,  1801; 
was  granted  a  charter  by  the  U.8.  Congress, 
signed  by  President  Orover  Cleveland  In  1896. 

The  society  reports  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  flmlthsOniaa  Institution  emcem- 


ing  Its  proceedings,  who  in  tmn  reports  to 
the  US.  Congress.  An  Important  section  of 
this  report  lists  the  location  of  graves  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  wives. 

The  DAB  propel  ty,  im  D  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C,  Is  composed  of  three 
buildlngi  oceupjring  an  entire  city  Mock  In 
the  most  beautiful  section  of  our  Nation's 
Capital,  the  largest  group  of  bulldiikgs  In  t'M 
world  owned  excluslvtfy  by  women. 

Memorial  Contlnentel  Hall,  the  original 
building,  houses  the  DAB  Genealogical  Li- 
brary and  28  period  staterooms.  The  gsvel 
used  by  Oen.  George  Washington  when  he 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  CapXtai  In  1703, 
was  used  at  the  laying  of  the  CCT-nerstone  of 
this  buUding  on  AprU  19,  1904. 

The  administration  building  houses  the 
offices  of  the  national  ofllcers.  who  serve  the 
society  for  8-year  terms  without  remtxnera- 
tion.  and  a  personnel  staff  of  over  100.  An 
exceptionally  fine  museum  gallery  Is  located 
on  the  first  floor  and  the  Americana  collec- 
tion in  the  archives  room  on  the  second  floor. 

Constitution  HaU.  the  third  building,  con- 
tains the  largest  auditorium  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  was  built  to  house  the  DAB 
Continental  Congress,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  national  society,  held  during  the  week 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, AprU  19,  which  is  attended  by  4,000  dele- 
gates and  members  from  all  parte  of  the 
country. 

In  compliance  with  requeste  for  rental  of 
the  hall  by  the  people  of  Washington  the 
Daughters  consented  to  lease  it  as  a  public 
service.  Dtirlng  the  concert  season.  Con- 
stitution HaU  Is  used  as  Washington's  chief 
and  largest  cultural  center. 

Each  year  oiir  society  awards  a  prize  of 
a  $100  U.S.  savings  bond,  or  Ito  eqtiivalent, 
to  the  winning  classman  In  the  f<Mowlng 
academies :  U.S.  Air  Force,  J3B.  Coast  Guard, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  UJS.  Merchant  Marine, 
U.S.  MlUtary  Academy,  and  VS.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 

We  were  first  to  award  trophies  for  excel- 
lence in  antiaircraft  gxumery. 

The  DAR  Hospital  Corps  was  organized 
April  26,  1898,  to  recruit  nurses  for  service 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
The  national  society  provided  pensions  for 
these  nurses  whose  service  was  not  of  sxiffl- 
cient  duration  to  receive  Government  pen- 
sions. 

BeUef  work  during  this  period,  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  clothing,  cash,  and  nurses 
suppUes.  amoimted  to  more  than  $70,000. 

During  World  War  I  cash  and  glf te  from 
DAB  members  totaled  $3,780,385.  Including 
aid  to  French  war  orphans  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  water  system  in  the  village  of 
TUloloy.  France.  The  DAB  purchased  over 
$130,016,230  in  war  bonds. 

During  World  War  n  the  DAB  purchased 
b(mds  In  the  amount  of  $206,619,715;  and 
gave  $1.329311  In  projecte.  and  $1^79348  to 
the  American  Bed  Cross.  State  rooms  In 
Memorial  Continental  HaU  and  the  ccurldors 
of  Constitution  HaU  were  turned  over  to  our 
neighbor,  the  American  Bed  Cross,  for  ad- 
ditional office  space. 

The  erection  of  the  Memorial  Bell  Tower  at 
VaUey  Forge  by  the  DAB.  at  a  cost  of  half  a 
million  dollars,  represente  the  largest  under- 
taking of  ths  society  to  mark  an  historic 
spot.  The  tower  houses  a  carlUon  of  56 
bells  and  is  ooosecrated  "To  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  memory  of  our  American 
heroes." 

sirasirsw  ihsxams 

DAB  aid  to  American  Indians  is  coordi- 
nated through  the  American  Indians  Com- 
mittee. Over  $100,000  was  given  last  year  for 
scholarships  and  clothing:  $21,T55  to  Baoooe 
Indian  College.  Muskogee,  Okla.;  $HJM6  to 
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Cltlsenship  training  la  tha  goal  of  this  com- 
mittee. A  nationwide  contest  open  to  eenlor 
high  school  girls  is  held  each  year,  and  win- 
ners are  choeen  for  the  qualltiee  of  dependa- 
bility, leaderahip,  service,  and  patriotism. 
Our  society  presents  a  certificate  and  pin  to 
the  good  citizen  In  each  school,  a  $100  VS. 
Savings  Bond  and  pin  to  each  State  good 
citizen,  and  a  $1,000  scholarship  to  the  Na- 
tional DAB  Oood  Cltlaen  for  use  at  the  col- 
lege of  her  choice. 

DAS   UBBAET 

"  The  DAB  Genealogical  Library,  one  of  the 
finest  In  the  world,  occupies  the  midn  Hoot  of 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  and  contains 
more  than  49.000  books  and  pamphlets  and 
23.000  manuacripta. 

The  library  la  open  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Friday.  9;80  to  4.  There  is  a  fee  of 
$1  a  day  for  nonmembers.  The  month  of 
April  is  reeerved  for  DAB  members. 

OAK   MAOAZnCK 

The  DAB  magazine  Is  the  ofllclal  organ  of 
the  national  society,  first  published  In  1893. 
It  contains  artldes  of  historic  and  national 
interest,  as  well  as  a  message  each  month 
from  the  president  general,  the  parliamentar- 
ian. DAB  conmiltteea,  chapter  and  member 
news,  a  general  timely  news  page,  and  the 
minutee  of  the  national  bocuxl  of  manage- 
ment. Subscriptions  for  the  magazine  come 
from  the  public  as  well  as  members. 

BAS    MAOAZIMS    AOVBITISING 

This  coomilttae  secures  advertisements  for 
the  DAB  magazine,  as  they  help  finance  the 
magazine  as  well  as  add  to  the  Interest. 
Many  States  advertise  their  beautiful  vaca- 
tion resorts,  historic  restorations,  and  their 
moat  important  Industriee. 

DAB   MOSXUIC 

"Hie  DAB  Museum  Is  dedicated  to  the 
colonial.  Revolutionary,  and  early  Federal 
periods  of  OTur  country's  growth  and  In  gen- 
eral these  periods,  prior  to  1880,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  collection  in  the  museum  and 
38  State  rooms.  Guides  are  available  to  con- 
duct the  many  visitors.  Including  toiirs  from 
out  of  town  and  many  schoolchildren. 

The  museum  is  open  to  the  public,  at 
no  cost — 9  to  4 — Monday  through  Friday,  but 
closed  except  to  the  membership  d\ulng  Con- 
tinental Congrees,  the  week  of  the  19th  of 
AprU. 

SAB    SCHOOL 

The  work  of  this  committee  began  in  1903 
under  the  patriotic  education  committee. 
Two  schools  depend  upon  DAR  funds  for 
maintenance — Kate  Ehincan  Smith  in  Ala- 
bama and  Tamassee  in  South  Carolina. 

Kate  Duncan  Smith  DAR  School  is  located 
at  Grant,  in  Marahtdl  County,  Ala.,  on  Oun- 
ter  Mountain.  It  was  established  In  1924  by 
the  Alabama  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

This  day  echoed  with  an  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately 668  is  a  13-grade  school,  primary 
through  high  school,  and  many  outstanding 
graduatea  attend  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing with  DAB  financial  assistance.  With  26 
buildings,  240  aoree  (90  In  the  model  farm), 
and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
ment, it  represents  an  Investment  of  ap- 
proximately $1  million.  Of  far  greater  value, 
however.  Is  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the 
life  of  the  oommtmlty.  State,  and  Nation. 

Tamassee  DAB  School,  Tamassee,  B.C.. 
started  in  1919  by  the  South  Carolina  DAR, 
has  30  building  on  790  acres  of  land  In 
Oo(»ee  County  near  the  Junction  of  South 
Carolina.  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and 
located  in  scenic  mountain  territory. 

Tamassee  furnishes  food  and  clothing  aa 
well  aa  education  to  its  360  boarders  and  edu- 
catee  260  day  students  as  well.  To  be  a 
boarding  student  at  Tamassee,  a  child  must 


not  live  within  walking  dlstcmce  of  a  school 
or  highway.  No  child  Is  ever  tinned  away 
because  of  Inability  to  pay  the  small  fees. 

DAR  membera  contribute  to  seven  other 
schools,  nudnly  in  the  form  of  gifts  and 
scholarships.  Ov«r  $180,600  was  contributed 
last  year. 

THX  FLAG  or  THZ  UMtTBD  STATZS  OP  AMXBICA 

Love  and  respect  for  our  fiag  are  taught  by 
the  DAB  and  more  than  28,000  flags  and 
40,000  flag  codes  were  preeented  last  year 
to  newly  natiiralized  citizens,  schools.  Boy 
and  Girl  Scout  troops.  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
churches,  hospitals  and  organisations. 

GKNXALOOICAL   BBCOKOa 

The  basic  work  of  this  committee  Is  col- 
lecting impubllshed  genealogical  source  ma- 
terial and  preparing  it  for  the  DAB  Library. 
This  work  has  been  augmented  to  include 
specific  assistance  to  potential  members.  A 
total  of  149,808  pages  of  unpublished  records 
and  7  reels  of  microfilm  waa  contributed 
last  year. 

BISTOBICAI. 

The  preservation  and  marking  of  historic 
sites,  and  the  location  and  marking  of  graves 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  wives  are 
Interwoven  with  the  promotion  of  February 
as  American  History  Month,  with  exhibits 
and  celebrations.  Sssay  contests  on  Ameri- 
can history  are  held  in  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  and  last  year  5,596 
History  Certificates  of  Award  were  given  by 
the  DAR. 

Many  documents  of  historical  value  were 
added  to  our  collection  of  Americana. 

aONOB   BOLL 

This  committee  serves  as  a  guide  for  chap- 
ter work  and  recognizes  chapters,  attaining 
certain  goals  In  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  the  DAR. 

JTTinOB   AMBBICAM   CITlZBWa 

The  work  of  the  Junior  American  Citizens 
Committee  is  to  encourage  and  teach  all 
aspects  of  good  American  citizenship  to  oxu 
young  people  through  JAC  clube.  The  pro- 
gram Is  adaptable  to  all  age  groupe  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school  and  em- 
braces children  of  every  race,  creed,  or  color. 
There  are  no  dues  in  these  clubs,  and  all 
material  such  as  handbooks,  song  sheets, 
study  guides  and  pins  are  furnished  by  the 
DAB.  Each  child  wears  a  membership  but- 
ton, each  club  elects  Its  own  ofllcers  and 
conducts  its  meetings  by  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. The  motto  Is  Justice,  Americanism 
and  Character.  A  pennant  and  song  have 
also  been  approved. 

The  vast  majority  of  JAC  duba  Is  organized 
In  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  elementary 
grade  level.  Beports  show  that  they  are  also 
organized  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
conununity  and  settlement  houses,  boys 
clubs,  chTirches,  classee  for  mentally  retarded 
children,  as  well  as  State  and  church  homes 
for  children. 

JAC  actlvitlee  Include  patriotism,  history, 
respect  for  the  fiag,  good  citizenship,  civics 
and  government,  conservation,  health,  safe- 
ty, parliamentary  procedure,  and  community 
service,  and  of  co\irse  parties,  picnics,  hob- 
bles, projects,  crafts. 

DAR  chapters  last  year  sponsored  8.569 
JAC  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  338,804. 
The  subject  for  the  JAC  contests  was  "What 
JAC  Can  Do  To  Help  Preserve  Our  Free- 
doms."   More  than  200  prizes  were  presented. 

JUMIOB    lirMBWHIUP 

The  young  women  of  the  sodety  form  the 
junior  membership  committee  and  are  active 
in  all  phaaea  of  DAB  work,  holding  many 
chapter  ofllcea.  Their  apedal  project  la  the 
Helen  Pouch  Scholarship  Fund  which 
amounted  to  over  $7,000  last  year. 

The  Junior  basaar.  hdd  each  year  during 
Continental  Congress,  adds  to  the  scholar- 
ship fund. 
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MEICBEBSHIP 

A  constant  growth  in  membership  Is  the 
responsibility  of  this  committee,  and  gains 
have  been  steadily  recorded. 

MOTION    PICTUBZ 

Young  people  make  up  more  than  half  of 
the  attendance  at  motion  picture  theaters. 
Therefore  the  motion  picture  committee  con- 
siders that  one  of  its  most  important  func- 
tions is  to  alert  our  membership  as  to  the 
content  of  every  film  released  for  commercial 
showing.  This  Is  done  through  the  DAR 
Motion  Picture  Review,  which  contains  com- 
posites prepared  by  the  editor  from  reviews 
written  by  members  of  the  previewing  com- 
mittee; 36  members  living  within  com- 
muting distance  of  New  York  City  give  1 
day  weekly  as  a  service  to  the  society  and 
screen  each  motion  picture  before  it  is  re- 
leased to  the  public.  This  assures  our  mem- 
bership of  the  opportunity  to  check  the  qual- 
ity of  a  film  before  It  opens  in  their  own 
communities.  This  past  year  167  reviews 
were  printed  in  11  Issues.  Of  these,  only  25 
were  rated  for  family  viewing  and  67  were 
rated  as  suitable  for  adulte  only.  The  review 
will  be  printed  in  the  DAR  magazine.  Listed 
among  the  subscribers  are  schools,  libraries, 
hospitals,  better  films  coimclls.  as  well  as 
DAR  members. 

Last  year  at  Continental  Congress  our  so- 
ciety presented  an  award  to  the  producers 
of  the  best  film  for  children.  "Babes  in  Toy- 
land." 

DAR  chapters  sponsor  many  16  mm.  films 
for  use  in  schools,  hospitals,  and  throughout 
their  communities. 

NATIONAL   DZrXNSB 

The  objects  of  this  committee  are  both 
educational  and  patriotic  and  serve  to  alert 
our  members  to  any  potential  danger  to  our 
Republic;  to  stimulate  constructive  action  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  auequate  de- 
fense for  oiur  coimtry. 

Monthly  mailinga  and  the  National  De- 
fender  bring  to  the  chapters  In  condensed 
form  the  most  interesting  and  timely  news. 
Our  mailing  list  of  8,600  Includes  many  non- 
members  Interested  in  our  resolutions  and 
docimiented  reports.  Articles  by  the  chair- 
man also  appear  In  the  DAR  magazine. 

Good  citizenship  medals  were  awarded  to 
3,600  schoolchildren  through  this  committee. 

Observance  of  Constitution  Week,  Septem- 
ber 17-23.  Is  promoted  to  Inspire  greater  ap- 
preciation of  this  great  document,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  of  the  sacrifices  and  forethought  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  embodying  in  it  the 
rights  and  freedoms  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
American  people. 

PBOQBAM 

Programs  refiecting  the  work  and  objee- 
'  of  the  DAR  are  available  for  chapter 
The  files  of  this  committee  contain 
papers  on  famous  people  and  events  in  the 
history  of  our  country  and  a  splendid  library 
of  cdor  slides  of  the  ahowplacea  of  many 
Statea,  indudlng  historic  restorations. 
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KUBUC    BXLATION8 

This  committee  releases  to  the  press  Items 
of  special  Interest  regarding  the  work  of  the 
DAR:  News  of  the  president  general  and 
State  conferences,  natiiralizatlon  cere- 
monies, presentation  of  fiags.  Governors* 
proclamations  of  February  as  American  His- 
tory Month,  observances  of  Constitution 
Week,  September  17  to  23;  good  citizenship 
awards,  presentation  of  Americanlam  medala. 
awards  to  UJS.  Service  Academies,  celebra- 
tion of  national  holidays,  other  activities  at 
the  national.  State,  and  local  levels,  and 
news  of  DAR  schools. 

Radio  and  television  stations  are  generous 
in  giving  free  time  to  our  sodety  for  news 
of  State  conferences,  programs  on  historic 
shrines,  patriotic  anniversaries,  and  cdebra- 
tlons. 


Ttie  DAR  story  was  carried  last  year  in 
2,600  dally  and  3,000  weekly  newspapers. 

STDDXNT   LOAM   AND   SCHOLABSHIF 

Loans  and  scholarships  are  available  to  de- 
serving studento  through  DAR  chapter  and 
State  funds.  Last  year  556  students  received 
over  $400,000. 

The  Caroline  E.  Holt  Educational  Fund  was 
established  in  1913  as  the  Philippine  scholar- 
ship fvmd  to  provide  nursing  training  for 
Filipino  girls,  and  has  since  been  extended 
to  Alaskan  and  Negro  girls. 

DAR  scholarships  are  provided  for  medical 
training  also. 

The  national  society  established  and  main- 
tained an  occupational  therapy  department 
in  public  health  hospitals  at  Angel  and  Ellis 
Islands  until  these  hospitals  were  closed  by 
the  Government,  and  now  maintains  several 
$500  scholarships  annually  to  help  train 
atudenta  in  occupational  therapy. 

TBANSPOBTATION 

TYafllc  safety  is  an  Important  part  of  the 
work  of  this  committee.  DAR  members  are 
active  in  promoting  legislation  in  their 
States  to  increase  safety  on  the  Nation'a 
highways.    A  contest  was  held  last  year. 

Arrangemente  are  made  through  this  com- 
mittee for  historic  to\irs,  as  well  as  providing 
transportation  to  chapter  meetings. 


STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  EFFECTS  OF 
ANTITRUST  LAWS  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  John  E. 
Home.  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  which  is  in  relation 
to  my  recent  resolution,  resolution  138. 
calling  for  a  White  House  Conference 
to  determine  the  effects  of  antitrust  laws 
on  small  business  concerns.  This  letter 
points  up  the  great  need  for  a  study  of 
this  kind.  In  fact,  Mr.  Home  stated  that 
he  considered  this  problem  "to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  facing 
the  small  business  community  today.  I 
would  welcome  such  a  project,  for  I  think 
it  could  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  operation  of 
these  laws  is  compatible  with  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  small  business  con- 
cerns." 

Such  a  study  either  conducted  by  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness or  by  a  special  committee  which 
would  include  representatives  from  the 
legal,  small  business,  large  business,  and 
educational  sectors  is  badly  needed  and 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Home's  letter  printed  in  the  Recom). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  Bttsinbss  Aomxmistbatton. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  29. 1963. 

Hon.  HUBOT  H.  HUICPBBBT, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbnat<»:  I  waa  Intereated  to  read 
your  remarks  in  the  Comoossiomal  Rbcobo 
of  May  8,  submitting  a  reaolutlon  e:q>reaalng 
the  aense  of  the  Senate  that  a  atudy  ahould 
be  conducted  to  determine  tha  effecto  of  the 
antitrust  lawa  on  amall  business.  This  haa 
long  been  a  concern  of  mine,  as  I  know  it 
has  been  of  yours,  and  I  consider  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  matters  f  adng  the 
amall  buaineas  community  today.  I  would 
welcome  such  a  project,  for  I  think  it  could 
throw  eonalderable  light   upon   the  extent 


to  which  the  operation  of  these  laws  Is  com- 
patible with  the  legitimate  Interesta  of  small 
business  concerns. 

While  I  have  not  been  in  contact  with 
either  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  this 
matter,  I  feel  sure  that  they  too  would  want 
to  Insure  that  the  laws  under  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions  are  not  operating  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  business  community. 
Perhaps  you  will  want  to  explore  with  them 
the  question  of  the  most  effective  and  feas- 
ible method  of  conducting  a  study  such  as 
you  propose,  and  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
executive  branch  might  usefully  participate. 

My  initial  reaction  is  that  the  White 
House  Committee  on  SmaU  Business  would 
be — as  you  Indicated  at  the  outaet  of  your 
remarks — an  appropriate  agency  to  conduct 
such  a  project.  In  any  event,  I  feel  certain 
that  an  effective  study  would  reqiiire  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  lilring  of 
persoiuiel  beyond  those  already  onployed 
by  the  Government  agencies  affected. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am, 

JORN   E.   HOBNE, 

Administrator. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  CONTINUES 
TO  WAGE  PEACE  OFFENSIVE  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  Berlin  President  Kennedy  con- 
tinued bringing  the  words  of  peace  and 
freedom  to  our  stanch  allies  in  Western 
Germany.  His  almost  unbelievable  re- 
ception by  the  West  Berliners  cannot  go 
unnoticed  by  the  Communist  masters  of 
East  Germany.  President  Kennedy's 
pledge  to  defend  the  liberty  of  West  Ber- 
lin also  contained  the  words  of  hope  that 
our  ultimate  goal  remains  peace  and 
reconciliation  between  East  and  West 
on  the  basis  of  Justice,  liberty,  and  self- 
determination.  Tills  is  the  only  pos- 
sible formula  for  the  reunification  of 
East  and  West  Germany.  The  en- 
thusiastic response  of  the  West  Berlin- 
ers to  this  message  should  serve  as  proof 
of  the  Allies'  determination  to  pursue 
this  course,  however  long  it  may  take, 
and  whatever  sacrifices  are  asked. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Kennedy's  address 
at  West  Berlin's  Free  University,  his 
speech  at  the  West  Berlin  City  Hall,  and 
his  short  message  delivered  at  Tegel  Air- 
port be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Times  en- 
titled, "The  President  in  Berlin,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address, 
q>eech,  message,  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From    the    Waahington    (D.C.)     Poet. 

June  37,  1963] 

Text  or  Addbbsb  bt  Paasroswr  at  Rub  Unx- 

VBBSXTT  OP  WSBT  BOLIir 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  tha  opporttmlty  to 
addreaa  thU  dlstlngtilahad  gathering  and  to 
receive  the  award  of  honorary  dtlsen  of  the 
Free  Univeraity  of  Berlin.  During  the  last 
hundred  yeara,  countless  thousands  of 
American  atudenta  attended  the  famoua  unl- 
veraltlea  in  Berlin  and  elaewhsre  in  Osrmany. 
I  regret  that  I  can  ahare  thto  opportunity 
only  for  a  day. 

Goethe,  whose  home  city  I  vlaitad  yester- 
day, believed  that  education  and  culture  were 
the  answer  to  international  strife.  With 
sufficient  learning,  he  wrote,  a  scholar  forgeta 
national  hatreds,  "stands  above  nations,  and 
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What  will  count  In  the  long  run  are  the 
reaUtiea  <a  Western  ■truigth.  the  reaUUee  of 
Western  coounltment,  the  realltlee  of  Ger- 
many aa  a  nation  and  the  Oermans  as  people, 
without  regard  to  arttflolal  boumdarlee  of 
barbed  wli«.  Thoee  are  the  reallUee  on  which 
we  nij — and  otheta,  too,  would  do  well  to 
recognize  them. 

Secondly,  arhat  does  justice  require?  In 
the  end.  it  requ<rae  liberty,  and  I  shall  come 
to  that.  But  in  the  meantime.  Justice  re- 
quires us  to  do  whatever  we  can.  in  this  tran- 
sition period,  to  improve  the  lot  and  main- 
tain the  hopes  of  those  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  Important  that  the  people  In  the  bar- 
ren confines  to  the  East  be  kept  In  touch  with 
Western  society,  through  all  the  contacts  and 
communications  that  can  be  eetablished, 
through  all  the  trade  that  Western  security 
permits. 

ssss  crrr  scoaALz  rzgh 

Above  all.  whether  they  see  much  or  little 
of  the  West,  what  they  see  must  be  ao  bright 
as  to  contradict  the  dally  dnunbeat  of  dis- 
tortion frocn  the  Best.  Ton  have  no  higher 
opportunity,  therefore,  than  to  stay  here  in 
West  Berlin,  to  contribute  yoxir  talents  and 
skills  to  its  life,  to  whom  your  neighbors 
democracy  at  work,  a  growing  and  productive 
city  offering  fieedom  and  a  good  life  to  all. 

Ton  are  helping  now  by  your  studlee  and 
by  yoxir  devotion  to  freedom,  and  you  have 
efurned  the  admiration  of  your  fellow  stu- 
dents, both  East  and  West. 

Today  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  all  this  for 
myself.  I  have  seen  new  housing  going  up, 
new  factories,  new  office  bulkUnga.  I  have 
seen  examples  of  thriving  commerce  and  of 
vlgoroua  acartemic  and  scientific  life.  Best 
of  all.  I  have  seen  the  wonderful  people  of 
West  Berlin. 

I  will  tell  my  eountrymen  that  morale  in 
West  Berlin  is  high.  Your  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  high.  Tour  faith  in  the  future  Is 
high.  And  tills  Is  not  an  Isolated  outpost 
cut  off  from  the  world.  Students  come  here 
from  many  oovntriea.  The  developing  na- 
ttona  send  missions  here  to  see  freedom  at 
work.  Conventlona  held  here  draw  attend>^ 
ance  from  all  over  the  globe.  And  in  the 
futxire,  new  projects  of  science,  learning,  and 
indiistiy  wlU  bring  more  people  to  this  city. 

niose  o(  you  who  may  return  from  study 
here  to  other  parts  of  Western  Europe  win 
still  be  helping  to  forge  a  society  which  moet 
of  thoee  across  the  wan  yesm  to  Join.  The 
Federal  Bepublle  of  Germany,  as  I  now  know 
better  than  ever,  haa  created  a  free  and 
dynamic  economy  from  the  disasters  of  de- 
feat, a  bulwark  of  freedom  from  the  ruins  of 
t3rranny. 

DEDICATION    DKKONSTSATXD 

West  Berlin  and  West  Germany  have  dem- 
onstrated their  dedication  to  the  liberty  of 
the  hmnan  mind,  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  peace  amcmg  nations. 

Itiey  offer  social  and  economic  security  to 
all  their  citlaens — good  health,  good  homes, 
good  sohoda,  And  aU  this  lias  been  aocom- 
pllshed  through  the  revival  not  only  of  their 
economic  plant  but  of  their  democratic 
traditions. 

Finally,  what  does  liberty  require?  The 
iuiswer  Is  clear:  a  united  Berlin,  in  a  united 
Germany,  united  by  self-determination — 
and  living  In  peace. 

This  right  of  free  choice  is  no  special  priv- 
ilege claimed  for  Germans  alone.  It  is  an 
elemental  requirement  of  human  Justice. 
So  this  is  a  goal  we  shall  never  abandon. 
And  it  is  a  goal  wliich  may  well  be  obtain- 
able moat  readily  in  the  context  of  a  reoon- 
sUtutton  of  the  larger  Burope  on  both  sides 
of  the  harsh  line  wiiioh  now  divides  it. 

This  Idea  la  not  new  in  the  postwar  West. 
Secretary  Ifarshall.  soon  after  his  famous 
speech  at  Hsrvard  University  urging  aid  to 
the  reoonatructlon  of  Burope,  was  asked  what 
area  his  proposal  might  cover.    And  he  re- 


plied tliat  he  was  'taking  the  commonly 
accepted  geography  of  Burope — ^weet  of  Aaia." 

wmms  or  caiawoa  blow 

Hla  offer  of  help  and  friendship  was  re- 
jected, but  it  la  not  too  early  to  think  once 
again  In  terms  of  all  of  Burope.  For  the 
winds  of  change  are  blowing  across  the 
Iron  Curtain  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  caxise  of  hunum  rights  and  dig- 
nity, some  two  centxulea  after  its  birth  In 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  still  moving 
men  and  nations  with  ever-Increasing  mo- 
mentum. 

The  Negro  citlaens  of  my  own  country  liave 
strengthened  their  demand  for  equality  and 
opportunity — and  the  American  people  and 
Government  are  going  to  reapond.  The  pace 
of  decolonization  has  quickened  in  Africa. 
The  peoples  of  the  developing  nations  have 
Intensified  their  pursuit  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic Jxutice. 

The  people  of  Eastern  Burope,  even  after 
18  years  of  oppression,  are  not  immune  to 
change.  The  truth  never  dies.  The  desire  for 
liberty  can  never  be  fully  suppressed.  The 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even  after  45 
years  of  party  dictatorship,  feel  the  forces 
of  tilstorlcal  evolutioa.  Tlie  harah  precepts 
of  Stalinism  are  crfBeUlly  recognised  as  bank- 
rupt. Economic  and  political  variation  and 
dissent  are  appearing,  for  example,  in  Po- 
land, Rumania,  and  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 

The  growing  emi^iaais  on  scientific  and 
industrial  achievement  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  Increased  education  and  Intellectual 
ferment.  Indeed,  tlie  very  nature  of  the 
modem  technological  society  reqidres  human 
initiative  and  the  diversity  of  free  minds. 
So  history  Itself  runs  against  Marxlat  dogma, 
not  toward  it.  Nor  are  auch  systems  eqtUpped 
to  cope  with  the  organisation  of  modern 
agriculture  and  the  diverae  energies  of  the 
modem  consumer  in  a  developed  society. 

In  short,  these  dogmatic  police  states  are 
an  anachronism.  Like  the  dlviaion  ol  Oer- 
many, the  division  of  Europe  la  against  the 
tide  of  history.  The  new  Europe  of  the 
West — dynamic,  diverse,  and  donocratic — 
must  exert  an  ever-increaalng  attraction  on 
the  peoplea  to  tlie  Beat.  And  when  the  poe- 
aibilltiea  of  leoonciliation  appear,  we  in  the 
West  will  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
hostile  to  any  people  or  system,  provided 
they  chooee  their  own  destiny  without  inter- 
fering with  the  free  choice  of  others. 


WOUHOa  TO 


»rg*T»n 


There  will  be  wounds  to  be  healed  and 
suspicions  to  t>e  eased  on  both  sides.  The 
difference  in  living  standards  will  have  to  be 
reduced,  by  leveling  up,  not  down.  Fair  and 
effective  agreements  to  end  the  arms  race 
mtist  be  reached. 

These  changes  will  not  come  today  or 
tomorrow,  but  our  eff<xts  for  a  real  settle- 
ment must  continue  xindlmlnlshed. 

As  I  said  thla  moming,  I  am  not  impressed 
by  the  opportunitlea  opened  to  popular 
fronts  throughout  the  world.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Democrat  can  succeeafuily 
ride  that  tiger.  But  I  do  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  great  powers  working  together 
to  preserve  the  hiunan  race  or  otherwise  we 
can  be  destroyed. 

Tills  process  can  only  be  helped  by  the 
growing  unity  of  the  West,  and  we  must  all 
work  for  that  unity. 

For  in  unity  there  Is  strength,  and  any 
sign  of  division  or  weakness  now  could  only 
tempt  others  into  new  and  hoetlle  adven- 
tures. Nor  can  the  West  ever  negotiate  a 
peaceful  reunification  of  Germany  from  a 
divided  and  uncertain  bftse. 

In  short,  only  if  they  see  over  a  period  of 
time  tiiat  we  are  strong  and  united,  that  we 
are  vigilant  and  determined,  are  others  likely 
to  abcmdon  the  courses  of  armed  aggression 
or  subversion;  only  then  win  genuine,  mu- 
tually acceptable  proposals  to  reduce  hostility 
have  a  chance  to  succeed. 
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Tills  is  not  an  easy  course.  There  is  no 
easy  course  to  the  reunification  of  Germany 
and  the  reconstitution  of  Europe.  But  there 
Is  work  to  be  done  and  Obligati<Mis  to  be 
met — "obligations  to  truth.  Justice,  and 
liberty." 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times] 
Tkxt   or   KXNNXDT    SraTXMKMTa   IN    BxauN 

AT   TXGXL    AiaFOBT 

I  want  to  express  my  warm  thanks  to 
Mayor  Brandt  for  his  generous  welcome.  I 
am  very  proud  to  come  here  and  meet  the 
distinguished  ChanceUor  and  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  old  veteran  of  this  frontier. 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  who  in  good  times 
and  l>ad  has  been  identified  with  the  beat  in 
the  life  of  thU  city. 

I  do  not  ccMne  here  to  reassure  the  people 
of  West  Berlin.  Words  are  not  so  Important, 
but  the  record  of  the  three  powers,  our 
French  friends,  whose  hospltellty  we  enjoy 
here,  our  British  friends,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States — ^their  record  is  written 
in  rock. 

AT  crrr  raix 

I  am  proud  to  come  to  this  city  as  the 
guest  of  your  distinguished  mayor,  who  has 
symbolized  ttiroughout  the  world  the  fighting 
spirit  of  West  Berlin. 

And  I  am  proud  to  visit  the  Federal  Re- 
public with  your  distinguished  Chancellor, 
who  for  so  many  years  has  committed  Ger- 
many to  democracy  and  freedom  and  prog- 
ress, and  to  come  here  in  the  company  of  my 
fellow  American,  General  Clay,  who  has  i>een 
in  this  city  d\irlng  Its  great  moments  of  crisis 
and  will  come  again  if  ever  needed. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  proudest  boast 
was  "clvls  Romanus  sum."  Today  in  the 
world  of  freedom  the  proudest  boaat  is  "Ich 
bin  eln  Berliner." 

I  appreciate  my  Interpreter  translating  my 
German. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  wwld  who 
really  don't  understand — or  say  they  don't 
understand — what  is  the  great  issue  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Conununist  world. 
Let  them  ccane  to  Berlin. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  commimism  \b 
the  wave  of  the  future.  Let  them  come  to 
Berlin. 

And  there  are  some  who  say  In  Europe 
and  elsewhere  "we  can  work  with  the  Com- 
mxmists."     Let  them  come  to  Berlin. 

And  there  are  even  a  few  who  aay  that 
It's  true  that  communism  Is  an  evil  system 
but  It  permits  us  to  make  economic  progress. 
Let  them  comt  to  Berlin. 

FaZZDOM    NZED8    NO    WALL 

Freedom  has  many  difficulties  and  democ- 
racy is  not  perfect.  But  we  have  never  had 
to  put  a  waU  up  to  keep  our  people  in,  to 
prevent  them  from  leaving  vis. 

I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  my  countrymen 
who  live  many  miles  away  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  are  far  distant  from  you, 
that  they  take  the  greatest  pride  that  they 
have  been  able  to  share  with  you,  even  from 
a  distance  the  story  of  the  last  18  years. 

I  know  of  no  town,  no  city  that  has  been 
besieged  for  18  years  that  still  lives  with  the 
vitality  and  the  force  and  the  hope  and  the 
determination  of  the  city  of  West  Berlin. 

While  the  wall  Is  the  most  obvious  and 
vivid  demonstration  of  the  failtires  of  the 
Communist  system,  all  the  world  can  see  we 
take  no  satUfactlon  in  it,  for  it  Is.  as  your 
mayor  has  said,  an  offense  not  only  against 
history,  but  an  offense  against  humanity, 
separating  famUles,  dividing  husbanda  and 
wives  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  dividing 
a  people  who  wish  to  be  Joined  together. 

What  is  true  of  this  city  is  true  of  Ger- 
many. Real  lasting  peace  in  Exirope  can 
never  be  assured  as  long  as  one  German  out 
of  four  is  denied  the  elementary  right  of 
free  men.  and  that  is  to  make  a  free  choice. 


BIOHT  TO   BS 

In  18  years  of  peaoe  and  good  faith  this 
generation  of  Germans  has  esj^ed  the  rl^t 
to  be  free,  Including  the  right  to  unite  their 
families  and  their  nation  in  lasting  peace 
with  good  will  to  aU  people. 

You  live  in  a  defended  island  of  freedom, 
but  your  life  is  part  of  the  main.  So  let  me 
ask  you  as  I  close,  to  lift  yoxu-  eyes  beyond 
the  dangers  of  today  to  the  hopes  of  tom<»- 
row,  beyond  the  freedom  merely  of  this  city 
of  Berlin  and  all  your  country  of  Germany  to 
the  advance  of  freedom  everywhere,  beyond 
the  wall  to  the  day  of  peace  wlt*i  Justice, 
beyond  yourselves  and  ourselves  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Freedom  Is  IndlvUible  and  when  one  man 
is  enslaved.  Who  are  free?  When  aU  are  free, 
then  we  can  look  forward  to  tliat  day  when 
this  city  will  be  Joined  as  one  and  this  coun- 
try and  this  great  continent  of  Europe  in  a 
peaceful  and  hopeful  globe. 

When  that  day  finally  comes,  as  it  will,  the 
people  of  West  Berlin  can  take  sober  satis- 
faction In  the  fact  that  they  were  in  tlie 
frontlines  for  almost  two  decades. 

All  free  men.  wherever  they  may  live,  are 
citizens  of  Berlin.  And.  therefore,  as  a  free- 
man. I  take  pride  in  the  words  "Ich  bin  eln 
BOTliner." 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  June  27, 
1963] 
Thz  PazsrozNT  in  Beblin 
On  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  start  of 
the  AUled  airlift  that  broke  Stalin's  blockade 
of  Berlin.  President  Kennedy  strode  up  to  the 
BerUn  wall,  peered  over  it  Into  drab  Com- 
munist-ruled tarrltory  and  denounced  the 
barricade  as  a  symbol  of  communism's  failure 
and  an  offense  against  history  and  hiimanity. 
For  the  hundredth  time,  but  this  time  to  the 
deafening  cheers  of  wildly  enthusiastic  West 
Berliners,  he  reaffirmed  Westarn  determina- 
tion to  defend  their  liberty  and  pointed  out 
tliat,  above  aU  rlfta  in  the  alliance,  French. 
British,  and  American  soldiers  are  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  guard  this  outpost 
on  the  frontier  of  freedom. 

Defense,  vital  as  it  Is,  is  only  one  aspect 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  "strategy  of  peace,"  which 
he  also  carried  to  and  over  the  wall.  Pre- 
cluding any  possible  Communist  charge  of 
provocation,  he  reiterated  that  his  ultimate 
goal  is  peace  and  reconciliation  between 
East  and  West.  Such  a  peace,  he  rightly 
emphasized,  must  be  based  on  Justice,  lib- 
erty, and  self-determination.  That  is  indeed 
the  way.  and  the  only  possible  way.  to  re- 
unite Berlin.  German  and.  beyond  them,  to 
create  even  a  "larger  Europe"  across  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  President  made  it  plain  that  he  wanted 
to  raise  no  illusions  in  German  minds.  To 
hotheads  who  might  caU  for  more  direct 
action  he  emphasized  that  there  Is  no  quick 
or  easy  way  to  the  goal  and  he  asked  ills 
listeners  to  face  facta,  cast  off  self-deception 
and  stop  thinking  in  slogans.  But  the  winds 
of  change  are  unmistakably  blowing  across 
the  Iron  Cvirtain.  undermining  the  anachro- 
nistic police  state  and  creating  a  new  climate 
which  will  some  day  permit  a  reunification 
of  peoples.  The  President  again  reminded 
us  that  If  the  West  remains  strong,  dynamic, 
and  democratic,  it  wlU  exert  an  ever-Increas- 
ing attraction  on  the  East. 

President  Kennedy  thus  left  to  Berlin, 
Oermany  and  all  of  Europe — East  and  West — 
a  message  of  hope  and  caution.  No  realistic 
German  will  quarrel  with  it.  Premier  Kliru- 
shchev,  who  Is  now  rushing  to  Berlin,  may 
dispute  the  course  of  history,  but  even  he 
cannot  seriously  dispute  the  President's 
peaceful  intent. 


COMMON  MARKET  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  re- 


cent acticm  by  the  Council  of  Mlnlstera 
of  the  European  Economic  Community 
in  connection  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket's policy  on  agriculture. 

A  press  release  from  the  European 
C(»nmunity  Information  Service  states 
that  the  Council  of  Ministers  has  de- 
cided on  some  moves  toward  eventual 
harmonization  of  grain  prices  through- 
out the  Community,  and  to  reduce  the 
threshold  price  applied  to  poultry  im- 
ports from  nonmember  countries. 

It  is  significant  that  this  action  was 
taken  Just  prior  to  the  OATT  negotia- 
tions on  poultry,  which  began  in  Geneva 
June  25  and  now  are  in  progress. 

It  also  bears  significance  In  light  of  a 
concurrent  resolutkm  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Senator  DirksenI  and 
I  submitted  Turaday.  The  concurrent 
resolution  calls  upon  our  negotiators 
with  the  Cmnmon  Market  to  obtain  ade- 
quate assurances  that  access  to  export 
markets  for  our  agricultural  products 
be  maintained,  and  urging  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Oovenmient  to  con- 
tinue to  use  all  Its  resources  to  expand 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

While  the  Council  of  Ministers  did 
not  reduce  the  threshold  price  on  poul- 
try to  the  level  desired  by  the  United 
States  or  the  EEC  Commission,  it  is 
significant  that  action  was  taken,  limited 
though  it  was. 

I  am  hopeful  this  will  result  in  a  low- 
ering of  the  supplemental  levy  on  iwul- 
try  imports.  I  also  hope  the  negotia- 
tions now  going  on  in  Oeneva  with 
regard  to  poultry  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  levy  to  a  point  where  US. 
IMUltry  producers  again  can  compete  for 
markets  within  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoiucoN  Maxkxt  Makzs  Bbzaktbbouch  on 

Fabm  Pouct — Council  or  Mnnsrzaa  Movzs 

TowAao  Haxm ONizzD  GxAiN  Paicsa.  Rcsucxs 

Pom.TXT  TRxaaHOLO  Paics  Suohtlt 

The  CouncU  of  Ministers  of  the  Bur<^>ean 

Economic  Community  made  a  limited  but 

significant  breakthrough  in  the  development 

of  the  Community's  agricultural  policy  at  ita 

Brussels  meeting  last  week  (June  17-21). 

Despite  major  dUficultles  in  rearhtng  agree- 
ment, the  Ministers  decided  on  some  moves 
toward  eventual  harmoniaatlMi  of  grain 
prices  Uiroughout  the  Commimity — an  es- 
sential element  of  ttie  agricultural  policy. 

The  Coimcil  also  decided  to  reduce  the 
threshold  price  applied  to  poultry  importa 
from  nonmember  countries,  althou^  the 
reduction  was  less  than  that  recommended 
by  the  EEC  Commission  and  desired  by  tlie 
United  States. 

There  were  in  fact  two  Council  meetings 
in  June— one  of  the  agrlcuMwsa^  ministers 
and  one  of  foreign  ministers. 

VOaZICN  MINISTZaS  HAD  HXAVT  ACZNDA 

The  foreign  ministers  met  on  June  17-18. 
They  were  expected  to  discuss  the  Commu- 
nity's working  program  for  the  rest  of  1963 — 
a  planned  agenda  submitted  by  the  perma- 
nent representatives  and  intended  to  restore 
the  momentum  lost  within  the  Community 
after  the  suspension  of  negotiations  with 
Britain. 
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the  United  8Utes  on  the 
of  these  products  by  the 


In  addition,  the  agricultural  ministers  de- 
cided to  reduce  the  threshold  price  applied 
to  poxiltry  Imparts  by  $0i)18  to  $0.71  per  kilo- 
gram. This  dectrion  was  taken  on  the  basis 
of  a  change  In  the  "conversion  factor"  (the 
number  of  kiloa  of  poultry  feed  needed  to 
produce  one  kilo  of  chicken  meat).  The 
Council  dr<^ped  the  old  factor  of  2.7  kilo- 
grams and  Instituted  a  new  one  of  3.6.  The 
Ooounlsslon  had  recommended  2.5.  which 
would  have  meant  an  even  lower  threshold 
price. 

The  new  reduction  of  the  threshold  price 
has  the  effect  of  modifying  an  earlier  deci- 
sion taken  by  the  ministers  at  their  May 
30-31  meeting.  At  that  time  they  decided  to 
raise  the  supplementary  levy  on  poultry  im- 
ports Into  the  Community  by  10  pfennigs  to 
a  total  of  30  pfennigs  a  kilo  ($0.075) .  (This 
reversed  a  provialonal  decision  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  Commission  which  had  given 
preferential  treatment  to  UB.  poultry  ex- 
ports by  reducing  the  levy  on  imports  from 
the  United  States  from  20  to  15  pfennigs  a 
kilo  ($0.0876),  while  Increasing  the  levy  to 
$0,075  a  kilo  lor  ImporU  from  all  other 
souroee.)  The  latest  action  will  to  some 
extent  coimteract  the  earlier  Increase  in  the 
supplementary  levy. 

Finally,  the  agrlcultviral  ministers  decided 
to  abc^lsh  Community  tariffs  on  tea  and 
tropical  timber.  This  ooncession  Is  due  to 
take  effect  on  January  1,  19d4,  unless  the 
Community's  new  association  agreement 
with  the  18  Independent  African  countries 
has  still  not  been  signed  by  then. 

OOMMUJUTr'S  OOMTACTB  WTTB  aalTaXN  Snu.  TO 
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sels.  The  Commission's  opposition  to  multi- 
lateral contacts,  he  added,  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  It  wished  to  emphasise  that  the 
Community  was  a  single  unit. 

Whatever  the  outc<»ne  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers'  meeting  in  the  near  future,  Presi- 
dent Hallsteln  continued,  the  Commission 
would  remain  true  to  its  "action. program." 
which  had  received  the  full  support  of  both 
the  Buropean  Parliament  and  the  Commu- 
nity's Economic  and  Social  Committee.  As 
part  of  this  action  program  (for  the  second 
stage  of  the  Common  Market) .  the  Commis- 
sion had  already  submitted  proposals  on  a 
common  transport  policy  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  It  would  soon  submit  pro- 
posals on  harmonixlng  the  Community  coun- 
tries' monetary  and  financial  policies,  he 
said.  "In  this  way,  the  Council's  difficulties 
will  not  paralyze  the  Community's  normal 
business:  The  Council  will  still  have  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  propoeals  of  the  Executive 
(the  Commission)  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  rulee,"  President  Hallsteln  concluded. 


■ulier,  the  qneetioa  of  the  future  pattern 
of  Community  eontaets  with  Great  Britain 
was  discussed  at  length  at  the  Council's  May 
SO-31  meeting.  The  ministers  of  Germany. 
Itotherlands.  Btigltun,  Lxixemboorg.  and 
Italy  urged  that  there  should  be  periodic 
meetings  between  the  Commxmlty  ooontrles' 
Permanent  Ilepreeentatlvee  in  Bniasels  and 
the  head  of  the  British  Mission  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Community,  the  recently  appointed 
Sir  Douglas  Walter  OlVelll. 

This,  proposal  was  opposed  by  R«n«h  For- 
eign Bfinlster  Maurice  Couve  de  MurvOle  on 
the  grounds  that  It  would  give  Britain  a 
voice  in  the  Cbmmnnity's  Internal  discus- 
sions without  the  oUlgatlons  of  member- 
ship. M.  Couve  de  Murvllle  said  that  be  was 
in  favor  of  maintaining  contact  with  Britain 
but  that  this  would  be  done  through  exist- 
ing channels— principally  contacts  between 
the  CcHnmcm  Market  Commission  and  the 
British  Mission  in  Brussels. 

The  Council  Is  expected  to  return  to  this 
problem  at  Its  next  meeting  in  July,  sched- 
uled for  July  10-11. 

The  question  at  contacts  between  Britain 
and  the  Commtmlty  was  also  raised  In  Paris 
on  June  5.  at  the  assembly  of  the  Western 
European  Union  (WBU),  the  only  body  cur- 
rently uniting  the  Six  and  Britain.  Lord 
Privy  Seal  Bdward  Heath,  In  a  q>eech  to  the 
assemMy,  said  that  the  WEU  Council  should 
tycAA  a  meeting  at  ministerial  level  in  the 
near  future.  French  Secretary  of  State  for 
F3reign  Affairs  Bfichel  Hablb-Deloncle  stated 
that  the  French  Government  would  not  op- 
pose a  ministerial  meeting  in  principle,  pro- 
viding prior  agreement  were  reached  on  an 
agenda  which  did  not  Include  questions 
within  the  Jvirlsdiction  of  other  organiza- 
tions. Bfoet  obeervers  took  this  to  mean  that 
the  French  Government  would  veto  any  dis- 
cussion on  matters  affecting  the  European 
Community  as  such. 

Common  Market  Commission  President 
Walter  Hallsteln  said,  during  a  press  confer- 
ence In  Brussels  on  June  17.  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  most  effective  solution  would 
be  to  Increase  bilateral  contacts  between  the 
Commission  aqd  the  British  Mission  In  Br\u- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Pur- 
suant to  the  unanlmoua-oonaent  agree- 
ment entered  into  yesterday,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRsx],  insuanoch  as  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock  has  now  arrived. 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  morning  hour  over  ?     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  recog- 
nized, pursuant  to  the  agreement  entered 
into  yesterday.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
may  utilise  the  time  in  any  way  he  wishes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.     

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon 
his  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
to  permit  him  to  make  an  insertion  in 
the  Ricoap. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  customary 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


LET  US  HAVE  EQUALITY  FOR 
WOMEN— WE  ARE  FLAGRANTLY 
DISCRIMINATINO  AGAINST  THEM 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States,  I  regret  to  say,  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  defeat  in  one  very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  human  rights.  It  was  a 
needless  defeat.  It  need  not  have  hap- 
pened and  should  not  have  happened. 

I  refer  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Space  Agency  to  recognize  the  right 
of  women  to  play  an  equal  part  in  the 
space  program.  Our  defeat — aiul  it  is  a 
defeat  for  the  whole  American  people — 
has  been  dramatically  highlighted  by  the 
Russians'  sending  of  Valentina  Teresh- 
kova,  a  woman,  into  orbit 

If  it  were  not  for  the  unfortunate  ten- 
sions of  the  cold  war  and  our  conscious- 
ness of  the  ever-declared  purpose  of  the 
Kremlin  to  impoee  its  totalltariaii  tyr- 
anny on  all  mankind,  we  could  rejoice  in 
Russia's  advanced  and  commendable  at- 
titude toward  women,  manifestly— I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  say  it— superior  to  ours. 
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This  Russian  attitude  and  our  own  short- 
comings in  this  respect  have  been  high- 
lighted soimdly.  justly,  graphically,  and 
devastatingly  by  Clare  Boothe  Luce  in 
her  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Life 
magazine. 

Mrs.  Luce  properly  not  only  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  Russians  for  sending  a  woman 
cosmonaut  into  space,  but  also  points 
out  how  very  much  better  the  Russians 
have  done  in  opening  the  professions 
and  other  avenues  of  opportunity  to 
women. 

I  strongly  recommend  a  reading  of 
Clare  Boothe  Luce's  righteously  indig- 
nant presentation  of  this  failure  on  our 
part. 

The  same  issue  of  Life  contains  the 
pictures  of  a  baker's  dozen  of  American 
women — ^most  of  them  trained  and  ex- 
pert aviators,  with  a  description  of  their 
qualifications  and  achievements — who, 
but  for  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  our 
space  agency,  could  have  been  vouch- 
safed the  same  opportunity  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  afforded.  Their  names 
and  descriptions  merit  repetition  here. 
They  include,  let  it  be  pointed  out,  the 
talented  wife  of  our  own  colleague,  Phil 
Hart: 

Rhea  Hurrle  Allison:  A  schoolteacher 
before  she  turned  pilot,  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  an  aircraft  brokerage  busi- 
ness in  Texas,  and  she  delivers  planes  to 
their  customers  around  the  country. 

Myrtle  Cagle:  A  flight  instructor  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  Is  married  to  an  ex- 
pupil.  As  a  child  she  once  Jumped  from 
the  roof  with  only  a  pillowcase  to  slow 
her  descent.  She  flew  airplanes  at  age 
14. 

Jerrle  Cobb:  First  U.S.  woman  to  un- 
dergo tests  for  space  flight,  she  has  been 
flying  20  years-nsince  she  was  12.  She 
is  an  aircraft  company  executive  in  Okla- 
homa City,  has  won  many  flying  awards, 
and  established  four  world's  records. 

Jan  Dietrich:  Company  pilot  for  a 
large  California  construction  firm,  she 
has  logged  over  8,000  hours  of  flying  time 
and  is  one  of  the  select  group  of  women 
with  an  airline  transport  pilot's  rating. 
Marion  Dietrich:  Like  her  twin  sister 
Jan,  she  is  a  pilot  in  California.  She 
flies  charter  planes,  is  an  accomplished 
pianist  and  writes  freelance  articles. 
She  also  has  a  degree  in  psychology. 

Mary  Wallace  Funk  H:  She  is  a  chief 
pilot  for  a  California  flying  service.   Last 
(ffesn,  on  her  own  initiative,  she  went 
through  centrifuge  tests  and  a  U.8.  Ma- 
rine high-altitude  chamber. 

Sarah  Lee  Oorelick:  Trained  in  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  chemistry,  as  well  as 
flying,  she  left  her  Job  at  A.T.  &  T.  when 
•  her  astronaut  tests  began  taking  too 
much  time.  She  lives  in  Kanscu  City. 
Jane  Hart:  Married  to  Senator  Philip 
Hart.  Bfichigan  Democrat,  she  has  often 
flown  him  aroimd  on  campaign  tours, 
frequently  takes  their  eight  children 
aloft. 

Jean  Hixson:  A  fifth-grade  teacher  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  she  is  an  Air  Force  Reserve 
captain.  Once  a  WASP  test  pilot  and 
flight  instructor.  Jean  flies  everything 
from  blimps  to  gliders  to  Jets. 

Irene  Leverton:  Supervisor  of  a  flying 
school  in  California,  she  has  independ- 


ently undergone  rigorous  prespace  flight 
tests  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  She 
parachutes  and  skis  to  keep  in  shape. 

Oeraldlne  Sloan:  A  pilot  for  a  Dallas 
aviation  firm,  she  has  an  11 -year-old 
son: 

I  do  pushups  and  watch  my  diet- 
She  says — 

but  I'm  getting  tired  of  staying  In  shape  for 
nothing. 

Bemice  Trimble  Steadman:  A  lawyer's 
wife,  she  owns  and  operates  a  charter 
service  and  flying  school  at  the  Flint. 
Mich.,  airport.  She  gives  frequent  lec- 
tures on  space  opportunities  for  youth 
and  women. 

Gene  Nora  Stumbough:  An  amateur 
cello  player  with  a  degree  in  English,  she 
works  for  an  aircraft  manufacturer  in 
Wichita,  Kans.  She  formerly  taught 
flying,  now  demonstrates  and  sells  air- 
planes. 

Doubtless  there  are  others.  In  the  psy- 
chological war  which  the  Russians  are 
waging  upon  the  free  world,  their  first 
triumph  in  the  field  of  space  was  the 
launching  of  the  sputnik.  It  should  have 
been  a  cause  of  regret  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans,  although  at  the  time  officials 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  sought 
to  depreciate  this  great  achievement  and 
to  make  light  of  it,  and  dismissed  it  as 
having  the  unimportance  of  tossing  a 
basketball  into  the  asmosphere. 

However,  we  are  catching  up  rapidly 
In  the  conquest  of  space,  and  are  on  the 
way  to  overcoming  the  Russian  head 
start.  But  the  sending  of  a  w<»nan  into 
space — and  as  it  happens,  she  was  not 
even  a  flier— 4s,  in  my  Judgment,  a  far 
greater  defeat  for  us,  because  its  im- 
plications are  far  wider. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  a  land  which  tra- 
ditionally has  esteemed  and  exalted 
women,  presumably  above  all  other  peo- 
ples. Clearly  it  is  time  that  instead  of 
putting  women  on  a  theoretical  pedestal, 
with  all  the  gallantry  that  suinxMedly 
goes  with  it,  we  launch  a  realistic  pro- 
gram on  every  front  to  give  them  the 
full  equality  of  opportuni^  which  our 
space  agency,  in  this  instance,  has  fla- 
grantly denied  them. 

And  we  might  extend  the  same  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  to  the  professions  and 
in  public  life,  in  which  their  participa- 
tion has  been  grossly  and  unfairly  in- 
adequate. We  should  have  more  than 
two  womoi  among  the  100  Smators. 
How  admirably  those  two  Manber»— 
Margarst  Chask  Smith  and  Maurihk 
Nevbkrger— have  performed  both  for 
their  constituencies  and  for  the  whole 
Nation.  There  should  be  more  than  11 
women  Repi-esentatives  out  of  the  435  in 
the  House.  There  should  be  more  women 
in  our  Judicial  system.  No  woman  is 
either  on  the  Supreme  Court  or  among 
the  78  incumbents  of  10  Federal  circuit 
courts,  and  the  Federal  district  court 
system  has  305  men  Judges  and  <mly  2 
women.  It  is  shocking  and  disgraceful. 
We  should  have  m<»-e  women  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  architects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Clare 
Boothe  Luce's  article,  entitled:  "But 
Some  People  Simply  Never  Get  the  Mes- 
sage," be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

But  Sokx  Psoplx  Sucflt  Nxvxa  Oct  tbk 
MxasA<» 

(By  cnare  Boothe  Luce) 

Vi^y  did  the  Soviet  Union  laiinch  a  woman 
cosmonaut  into  space?  Failure  of  American 
men  to  give  the  right  answer  to  this  qiies- 
tion  may  yet  prove  to  be  their  costliest  cold 
war  blunder.  But  already  they  are  giving 
the  wrong  answers. 

The  first  wrong  answer  is  coming  from 
U.S.  space  experts.  According  to  the  press, 
they  hold — to  a  man — the  view  that  Valen- 
tina Tereshkova  was  fired  from  the  laimch- 
Ing  pad  as  a  Soviet  space  program  female 
guinea  pig,  and  that  the  experiment  Is  use- 
less, at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.,  writing  In  the 
New  York  Times,  reported:  "If  space  explora- 
tion continues  to  grow  •  •  •  women  are 
considered  likely  to  play  a  part  In  It  over 
the  long  range  •  *  •  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  hard  evidence  that  fenude  physiology 
ox  psychology  would  confer  any  special  ad- 
vantages on  a  woman  space  traveler."  Astro- 
naut John  Glenn  commented  mote  cauti- 
ously that  "so  far  we  felt  the  qualifications 
we  were  looking  for  *  •  •  were  best  taken 
care  of  by  men."  An  unidentified  NASA 
spokesman  gave  much  stronger  vent  to  his 
prejudices.  He  said  that  the  talk  al  an 
American  space  woman  "makes  me  sick  at 
my  stomach." 

The  second  wrong  answer,  stemming  from 
the  first  (the  Inherent  superiority  of  men 
as  astronauts) ,  Is  that  the  Russians  launched 
Valentina  as  a  propaganda  g«i«in*r^  Lt. 
Gen.  Leighton  Davis,  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  MlssUe  Test  Center  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
dismissed  the  fll^t  as  "merely  a  publicity 
stunt."  Brocddyn  Congreesman  BMavusL 
CxLLXx,  who  greatly  enjoys  his  role  as  a 
leader  against  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion, also  called  It  "Just  a  sort  of  stunt."  The 
silliest  and,  to  women,  most  Irritating  com- 
ment of  all  was  Senator  Kxnnxth  KxATOfa's 
kiss-off:  "It  Is  carrying  romance  to  a  new 
high." 

It  is  easy  for  the  American  male  to  «ti«wii— 
Russia's  thrust  at  a  woman  cosmonaut  Into 
tpmot  as  pn^Mkganda.  The  advertising  fra- 
ternity lias  long  used  sex  to  seU  everything 
frcMn  deodorants  to  automobiles.  It  la  easy 
for  Americans  to  assxune  that  onoe  again 
"sexlneas"  has  rung  the  beU:  the  flight  of 
the  sea  guU  has  made  far  bigger  world  head- 
lines than  a  solo  flight  of  the  hawk  wotdd 
have  done. 

But  neither  the  answer  that  Valentina 
Tereshkova  Is  a  sclenttflc  guinea  pig  of 
small  worth  or  that  she  Is  the  Moaeow  ver- 
skm  of  Madison  Avenueli  sexy  publicity  gim- 
micks Is  the  right  answer.  The  right  answer 
Is  that  Soviet  Riiasla  put  a  woman  Into  wpmat 
because  cntnmimlsm  preaches  and,  since  the 
revolution  of  1917,  has  tried  to  practice  the 
Inlkerent  equality  of  men  aiul  women. 

The  progrees  of  women  in  all  Communist 
cotmtrles.  but  eepedally  in  the  UjS^H..  has 
been  spectacular.  In  IMO  there  were  but 
3,118,000  Soviet  women  who  earned  wages 
and  salaries:  In  1061  there  were  8iJOO,000. 
In  1917,  Russia  had  000  women  engineers; 
by  1961  there  were  S79XKW.  or  SI  percent  of  aU 
the  engineers  in  the  U.S3JL  In  1961. 5S  per- 
cent of  the  profeeslonal  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  were  women.  Of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Soviet  today.  26  percent 
are  women.  Some  20,000  village  sovleU  are 
headed  by  women. 

But  the  brlghteet  example  of  women's  ad- 
vance It  Russia  has  been  in  the  «»y»dt^'al  pto- 
feesion.  Of  all  Russian  doctors  and  surgsoos. 
74  percent  are  women— 882,400  women  physl- 
clans  in  1903.  while  last  year  the  AMA  Bsted 
only  a  UtUe  more  than  14,000  in  the  United 
States. 
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Jerrte  Cobb  appointed  to  her  Job  as  a  never- 
consulted  consultant  to  NASA  Administrator 
James  Webb.  Bven  after  her  appointment, 
any  training  the  ladlee  received  has  been 
HT</\iiu»i^i  uul  due  entirely  to  their  own  stub- 
bom  efforts. 

Two  years  ago.  when  Buasian  space  sci- 
entlBts  visiting  the  United  StatM  first  let 
on  that  they  had  a  training  program  for 
female  cosmonauts.  Jerrle  Cobb  went  to 
Washington,  collaring  anyone  who  would 
listen,  pleading  for  a  formal  American 
woman-ln-space  program.  The  best  she  got 
was  polite  indifference.  Jerrte  and  her  13 
colleagues  are  exhilarated  by  Valentlna's 
feat,  but  depressed  that  it  wasn't  American. 
"Now,"  Jerrte  said,  "maybe  well  get  some 
action." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rm- 
corr]  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  point. 
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RESPONSIBnjTY  IN  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  CRISIS— A  MUST  FOR  NE- 
GRO AND  WHITE,  CITIZEN  AND 
LEGISLATOR 

Mr.  RIBICOPT.  Mr.  President,  the 
civil  rights  crisis  which  this  country  now 
faces  imposes  heavy  responsibilities  on 
us  all — white  and  Negro,  citizen  and  leg- 
islator. Too  little  has  been  said  about 
these  responsibilities,  yet  there  are  many 
things  that  must  be  said.  If  they  are 
not  said,  and  repeated  often  throughout 
the  coimtry.  there  will  be  no  solution  to 
this  crisis.  Indeed  the  possibility  exists 
that  large  segments  of  our  population 
who  sincerely  want  to  end  the  last  ves- 
Uges  of  discrimination  will  lose  their 
enthusiasm  for  this  great  cause  and  thus 
postpone  for  a  considerable  time  the  full 
achievement  of  equality  in  this  land. 

First  of  all.  there  is  a  responsibility  to 
recognize  that  the  securing  of  legal 
rights  is  Just  one  part  of  our  problem. 
Of  course  these  rights  must  be  protected 
and  legal  remedies  must  be  supplied  to 
insure  that  these  rights  are  fully  enjoyed. 
But  so  much  more  remains  to  be  done 
after  this  has  been  accomplished.  The 
root  problons  must  be  attacked :  the  lack 
of  education,  the  lack  of  training,  the 
lack  of  skills,  the  lack  of  decent  home 
environment,  the  lack  of  mature  guid- 
ance in  a  child's  formative  years. 

The  Negro  must  have  the  right  to 
equality  but  it  is  Just  as  important  that 
he  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity for  equality.  Discrimination 
in  hiring  can  and  must  be  ended,  but 
there  must  also  be  trained  Negroes  to 
apply  for  Jobs.  Barriers  to  promotion 
can  and  must  be  ended,  but  there  must  be 
Negroes  with  skills  to  merit  increased 
positions  of  responsibility.  Racial  re- 
strictions at  colleges  and  graduate 
schools  can  and  must  be  ended,  but  there 
must  be  Negroes  in  sufficient  number  who 
have  completed  high  school  and  have  the 
preparation  to  succeed  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Equipping  the  Negro,  and  every  other 
person  whose  opportunities  have  been 


limited,  with  the  education,  the  training 
and  the  skills  he  needs  requires  the  at- 
tentiim-Hand  the  resources — of  this  en- 
tire Nation.  Hie  bill  I  introduced  today 
is  one  small  example  of  what  must  be 
done.  It  is  an  effort  to  help  those  on 
relief  learn  a  tra^e  and  qualify  for  a  Job. 
It  is  a  step  forward  to  what  must  become 
a  total  effort  to  educate  and  train  all 
the  people  of  our  country  and  develop 
their  individual  talents  to  the  fullest. 
This  means  more  education,  more  schools 
and  more  teachers,  dedication  to  higher 
standards  of  education,  vastly  expanded 
vocational  education  programs.  Job  re- 
training and  a  full-scale  assault  on  the 
conditions  that  limit  opportunity — pov- 
erty, illiteracy,  slum  housing,  and  disease. 
There  is  a  Federal  role  in  this  effort,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  an  exclusive  role.  The 
resources  of  our  States,  our  communities, 
and  our  private  organizations  must  all 
be  devoted  to  this  challenge. 

The  best  answer  to  discrimination  has 
always  been  equality  of  opportunity. 
When  I  ran  for  Governor  of  my  State  in 
1954  there  were  those  who  said  a  Jew 
should  not  be  Governor.  As  the  cam- 
paign progressed,  this  Issue  was  raised 
and  it  became  apparent  that  I  had  to 
speak  about  it  directly.  I  told  ttie  people 
of  my  State  that  whether  I  became  Gov- 
ernor or  not  was  not  the  important  thing. 
What  really  mattered  was  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  become  a  Governor  of 
my  State.  What  really  mattered  was 
that  any  person  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  aspire  to  that  office  and  be 
Judged  by  his  fellow  men  on  the  basis 
of  his  views,  his  background,  his  quali- 
fications, his  character,  and  his  person- 
ality. When  I  ran  for  reelection  4 
years  later  there  was  no  issue  of  religion. 
I  had  been  given  an  opportunity  and  I 
was  Judged  on  what  I  had  been  able  to 
do  with  that  opportunity. 

In  1956  I  saw  this  same  issue  develop 
again  when  the  question  arose  in  a 
smoke-filled  room  at  the  Stockyard's  Inn 
in  Chicago,  whether  a  young  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  should  be  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate^  for  Vice  President. 
There  were  many^m  that  room  who  ques- 
tioned whether  a  Catholic  could  be  a 
Vice  President  or  perhaps  a  President. 
When  this  question  was  raised,  many 
voices  in  that  room  were  silent.  And  so 
I  stood  alone  to  make  the  argument, 
against  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  that  a  Catholic  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  seek  election  by  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

During  the  next  4  years  I  repeated 
this  argum^it  to  all  who  would  listen 
to  me.  I  told  them  that  the  opportimity 
to  run  was  the  important  thing.  The 
outcome  would  depend  on  the  basic  de- 
cency of  the  American  public  to  Judge 
a  man  on  his  individual  merit.  So  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  was  elected.  There  will 
be  many  issues  which  will  decide  on  his 
reelection  in  1964.  His  religion  will  not 
be  one  of  them. 

I  was  given  the  opportunity  I  sought. 
John  Kennedy  was  given  the  opportiuiity 
he  sought.  And  what  more  than  any- 
thing else  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
these  opportunities?  It  was  our  educa- 
tion. It  was  the  fact  that  Irrespective 
of  our  religions,  each  of  us  had  the  edu- 
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cation  to  pr^?«re  us  to  take  advantage 
of  our  opportunitlea.  I  knoiw  there  have 
been  sueoeasful  men  who  never  had  a 
formal  education,  and  there  will  always 
be  such  men.  But  education  was  crucial 
to  my  becoming  a  Governor  and  to  John 
Kennedy's  becoming  a  President,  and 
education  will  always  be  the  single  most 
Important  fact  In  the  success  of  every 
individual,  especially  those  who  seek  to 
overcome  dlscriminaticms,  who  seek  not 
Just  the  prize,  but  the  opportunity  to 
compete. 

There  is  a  responsibili^  on  those  who 
sedc  equality  of  opportunity  to  fight  to 
remove  discrimination — all  discrimina- 
tion— not  to  make  discrimination  a 
weapon  to  be  used  in  their  favor. 

Denying  a  man  a  Job  because  he  is  a 
Negro  is  indefensible.  Granting  him  a 
Job  if  he  is  not  qualified  Just  because  h% 
is  a  Negro  cannot  be  Justified  either. 
Those  who  claim  that  x  number  of  Jobs 
or  y  percent  of  Jobs  must  be  set  aside 
for  Negroes  are  not  favoring  equality  of 
opportunity.  They  are  saying  that  op- 
portunity does  not  matter,  that  merit 
does  not  matter,  that  only  arbitrary 
numbers  and  percentages  matter.  That 
point  of  view  will  undermine  the  whole 
effort  to  achieve  equality  In  this  coimtry. 

Discrimination  is  wrong  v^ether  it 
works  against  a  man  or  for  him.  Un- 
less the  test  is  ability,  someone  will  al- 
wa3rs  be  the  victim  of  discrimination. 
But  if  the  test  of  ability  Is  to  be  mean- 
ingful, each  person  must  have  the  full 
opportunity  to  be  educated,  to  learn 
skills  and  to  qualify  for  the  position  he 
seeks.  Wliite  and  Negro  leadership  must 
recognize  that  only  when  a  person  quali- 
fies for  a  Job  can  he  expect  to  receive 
a  Job.  This  is  what  responsible  Negro 
leaders  have  been  pointing  out  for  years. 
This  is  the  concern  they  have  expressed 
fully  two  decades  before  the  current 
claimants  to  leadership  appeared  on  the 
scene.  And  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy 
if  these  responsible  leaders  who  have 
been  urging  education  and  training  for 
their  own  pe<9)le  should  be  ground  under 
by  those  who^  in  their  own  bid  for  lead- 
ership. Ignore  the  need  to  qualify  for  a 
job  and  seek  only  the  Job  itself.  In  the 
long  nm,  only  after  a  person  participates, 
proves  his  merit,  will  he  be  accepted  on 
worth  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  re- 
ligion. We  must  continuously  strive  in 
this  country  to  give  every  person  this 
chance. 

There  is  a  responsibility  on  all  of  us 
to  use  the  law  to  end  discrimination,  but 
there  is  an  equal  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  the  efforts  to  promote  the  law 
do  not  subvert  the  law. 

We  must  have  new  laws  to  give  mean- 
ing and  certainty  to  the  principles  of 
equality  that  are  annoimced  in  our  Dec- 
Uration  of  Independence  and  guaranteed 
in  our  Constitution.  The  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  is  urgently 
needed,  and  I  have  been  proud  to  become 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

But  I  firmly  believe  that  those  who 
urge  the  need  for  law  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  insist  that  law  is  observed. 

If  the  law  is  to  protect  the  rights  of 
some  citizens,  it  must  protect  the  rights 
of  all  citizens.  The  law  does  protect  the 
right  of  any  citizen  to  peaceably  assem- 


ble and  petition  for  a  redress  of  their 
grievances,  but  the  law  also  protects  the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  be  secure  in  their 
homes  and  to  be  safe  on  the  public 
streets. 

Tliere  has  been  outrageous  violence 
perpetrated  upon  Negroes  and  it  has 
properly  been  condemned.  But  violence 
has  c(»ne  to  white  citizens,  and  too  few 
voices  of  responsibility  have  been  raised. 
The  thrown  rock,  the  smashed  storefront, 
and  the  rifle  shot  that  wounds  or  kills 
make  the  culprit  a  criminal,  whether  he 
is  white  or  Negro.  Tet  such  acts  have 
been  committed  by  members  of  both 
races  in  recent  weeks. 

It  is  Just  as  wrong  to  condemn  all  dem- 
onstrations because  s<xne  lead  to  violence 
as  it  is  to  condone  all  violence  because 
some  of  it  results  from  demonstrations. 

When  citizens  peacefully  assonble  to 
make  their  views  known,  when  they  hold 
mass  meetings  to  call  attention  to  their 
grievances,  they  are  exercising  a  funda- 
mental right  in  the  great  tradition  of  our 
country.  But  when  they  disregard  the 
rights  of  others,  when  they  obstruct  the 
peaceful  activities  of  others,  when  they 
contribute  to  public  disorder,  they  place 
themselves  outside  the  law,  and  they  for- 
feit their  claim  to  achieving  their  own 
objective — ^the  law's  protection. 

Let  me  put  this  squarely  In  the  con- 
text of  current  news.  We  are  told  that 
100.000  Negroes  will  c(»ne  to  Washington 
at  the  end  of  August  Some  say,  without 
reservation,  this  is  wonderfiil.  Others 
say,  also  without  reservation,  this  is  ter- 
rible. I  say  that  we  who  will  be  peti- 
tioned and  those  who  will  do  the  petition- 
ing have  a  responsibility  to  look  at 
matters  more  critically  and  make  more 
careful  judgments. 

The  100,000  Negroes  have  an  absolute 
right  to  come  to  this  city  and  make  their 
views  known  in  a  peaceful,  orderly  way. 
They  can  hold  a  mass  meeting  or,  imder 
reasonable  regulation  by  local  author- 
ities, as  to  time  and  place,  parade  or 
talk  or  sing  or  pray  in  public  parks  or  in 
public  streets.  They  can  make  their 
views  known  to  their  own  Congressmen 
and  Senators. 

But  there  is  no  justiflcation  for  vio- 
lence or  even  disorder,  as  the  leaders  of 
the  protest  demonstrations  have  consist- 
ently counseled.  Government  can  be 
petitioned  by  expression  of  views,  not 
by  massing  of  bodies  in  rooms  and  hall- 
ways that  must  be  kept  open  for  all 
members  of  the  public  to  come  and  go 
unmolested.  The  very  fact  that  100,000 
Negroes  would  come  to  Washington  in 
support  of  civil  rights  legislation  would 
be  eloquent  testimony  to  the  deeply  felt 
need  for  this  bill.  But  if  10 — or  even 
1— of  the  demonstrators  commit  acts 
of  disorder,  the  prospects  for  this  bill 
would  be  grievously  injured. 

Finally,  may  I  be  permitted  a  word 
about  the  responsibilities  which  I  believe 
rest  upon  us  as  legislators  who  will  be 
dealing  with  these  problems  in  the  criti- 
cal days  ahead. 

While  we  deliberate  we  bear  a  heavy 
responsibility,  one  that  not  only  affects 
the  success  of  our  current  enterprise, 
but  also  wUl  shape  our  future  activity 
as  well.  It  is  the  responsibility  to  match 
firmness  of  purpose  with  respect  of  per- 


son. I  do  not  have  In  mind  the  amenities 
of  Senatorial  debate.  "Rieir  observance 
can  be  presumed.  I  mean  the  attitude 
we  of  tiie  contending  sides  will  reflect 
toward  each  other,  within  this  chamber 
and  upon  the  understanding  of  the 
Nation. 

Next  to  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
itself.  I  dean  the  most  important  hspcc\. 
of  this  coming  debate  to  be  the  main- 
tenance of  our  mutual  req;)ect.  The 
most  fundamental  difference  of  view- 
point and  conviction  must  not  cause  dis- 
agreement to  be  replaced  with  distrust, 
criticism  with  calumny,  or  opposition 
with  opprobrium. 

Let  no  one  mistake  my  own  position 
in  this  matter.  I  support  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  civil  rights  of  every  Amer- 
ican by  every  law  that  may  be  necessary. 
I  support  the  legislation  that  has  been 
Introduced,  and  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port additional  legislation  if  it  is  needed. 

These  basic  Issues  cannot  be  com- 
promised, and  this  very  fact  adds  im- 
measurably to  our  responsibilities.  I  will 
vote  in  favor  of  these  laws. 

I  believe  those  who  oppose  these  laws 
are  wrong — they  are  wrong  on  the  legal 
issue  of  rights  and  ttie  moral  issue  of 
humanity. 

But  those  who  oppose  have  every  right 
to  express  their  opposition  and  to  expect 
Uiat  their  arguments  on  the  merits  of 
these  proposals  will  be  respected.  The 
opposition  will  earnestly  challenge  the 
need  for  many  of  the  proposed  provi- 
sions, they  will  dispute  their  constitu- 
tionality, they  will  question  their  ef- 
ficacy. These  challenges  can  all  be 
answered.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  each  one  of  them  is  answered. 

But  we  who  advance  these  proposals 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  opposition  to 
them  will  be  concerned  with  the  merits. 

Condemnation  of  individuals  has  no 
place  on  either  side  of  this  debate. 
Those  who  advance  these  proposals  are 
sincere  and  dedicated  men,  acting  upon 
principles  in  which  they  deeply  believe. 
Those  who  oppose  are  equally  sincere. 
Let  the  dispute  center  in  the  principles 
cm  which  we  disagree — ^the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral power,  the  need  for  legal  remedies, 
and  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  pro- 
visions. All  of  us  are  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  its  guarantees.  All 
of  us  take  that  obligation  with  the  ut- 
most seriousness.  There  is  room  to  de- 
bate how  these  guarantees  should  be 
enforced.  There  is  no  room  to  dodge 
the  main  issues  by  claiming  racism  on 
one  side  or  political  expediency  on  the 
other. 

Finally,  let  us  realize  that  even  as  we 
stand  opp>osed  on  many  aspects  of  the 
President's  proposals,  there  may  well  be 
significant  areas  of  agreement.  The 
sharp  division  on  the  issue  of  legal  rights 
must  not  undermine  our  ability  to  find 
agreement  on  new  programs  for  voca- 
tional education,  for  Job  retraining,  and 
for  work  opportunities  for  those  on  re- 
lief. In  the  long  run.  the  progress  we 
make  in  these  fields  may  prove  to  have 
more  meaning  than  the  securing  of  legal 
rights. 

Let  us  also  keep  uppermost  In  our 
miiuls  the  important  leadership  roles 
those  who  oppose  us  today  must  play. 
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In  the  y«an  ahwd.  after  the  current 
battle  hM  been  «ran.  These  new  laws 
will  be  placed  m  the  statute  books. 
These  rights- wU  be  secured.  New  op- 
portunities wiU  I:  B  opened  up.  But  that 
will  not  end  the  problems  that  concern 
us  all  as  Americuis.  That  will  merely 
signal  the  start  it  a  new  era  In  which 
the  effort  to  solv » them  can  go  forward 
as  never  before.  And  In  that  era  one 
of  our  most  urient  needs  will  be  en- 
lightened politic  d  leadership,  precisely 
the  type  of  leade  rship  we  can  and  must 
expect  from  thos  i  who  stand  opposed  in 
the  current  disrate.  It  is  my  fervent 
h^  that  nothlig  said  or  occurring  in 
the  ensuing  debe  te  will  impair  their,  ca- 
pad^  for  leader  ihlp  In  those  areas  and 
In  those  days  whc  a  it  will  be  most  needed. 
After  the  statues  have  been  passed, 
there  will  one  <  ay  be  a  transition  of 
mind  and  even  (rf  heart.  It  will  not  c(»ne 
quickly.  But  tho  u^tlessness  in  what  we 
do  here  could  ca  jse  a  serious  delay. . 

Tlftere  are  dee  dy  held  convictions  on 
both  sides  of  thl  \  issue.  There  has  also 
been  conslderaU »  hypocrisy;  some  of  it 
Ill-intentioned,  m  me  based  on  ignorance. 
Many  who  dear  discrimination  have 
practiced  or  coi  doned  it.  Many  who 
point  a  condemn  ng  finger  at  the  South 
are  unaware,  for  example,  that  in  no 
Northern  dty  ct  n  be  found  the  extent 
and  quality  of  p  Ivate  residential  hous- 
ing for  Negroes  that  exists  in  Atlanta, 
Oa.  Of  course,  luality  of  housing  does 
not  excuse  se  legation  of  housing 
whether  in  Atlac  a  or  any  Northern  city. 
TtiB  ptAnl  Is  the  Northern  resident  had 
better  view  and  :  emedy  the  slums  in  his 
own  town  before  he  decries  problems  of 
another  region.  Many  who  are  quick 
to  condemn  dla  xlmlnation  1.500  miles 
away  have  nevet  looked  at  what  is  hap- 
pening 6  blocks  from  their  own  homes. 

I  hope  this  debate  will  do  much  to 
dispel  both  Ignoi  ance  and  hypocrisy.  I 
hc^e  the  Issues  illl  be  debated  f  nmkly 
and  honestly  be  ween  men  who  recog- 
nise each  other  o  be  frank  and  honest 
legislators,  and  i  'ho  respect  their  differ- 
ences. That  kin  I  of  debate  will  lead  not 
<m^  to  the  pcusage  of  these  urgently 
needed  measures  it  will  lead  as  well  to  a 
strengthened  Na  Ion  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  will  be  more  than  legis- 
lated, it  will  ultl  nately  be  lived. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  it^nm^mA  uu  highly  compllment  the 
Senator  from  O  nnectlcut  for  the  great 
speech  he  has  Ju  it  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  f  »*.  in  my  Judgment,  he 
struck  the  tone  that  must  prevail,  in 
the  public  Inten  st,  throughout  the  his- 
toric debate  tha  i  will  take  place  in  the 
wedcs  ahead  on  the  issue  of  civil  rights. 
I  would  have  the  Rbcobd  show  today  that 
I  wish  to  be  assc  dated  with  the  Senator 
from  Connectlcit  in  every  statement 
that  he  uttereil  In  his  magnificent 
q^eech. 

I  truly  hope  tpat.  so  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate ddtate  is  oncemed,  each  Member 


heed  to  the  plea  that  he  raised  that  they 
have  a  respcmsiblllty  of  dtlsenshlp  and 
statesmanship  to  maintain  diuring  this 
very  critical  time  when  we  must  come  to 
grips,  at  long  last,  with  the  issue  of  con- 
stitutional rights  and  the  right  of  all 
citizens,  colored  and  white,  to  have  the 
same  guarantees  of  constitutional  rights 
delivered  to  them  and  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
without  any  form  of  discrimination 
whatsoever. 


of  the  Senate  %  111  give  careful  heed  to 
the  code  of  cor  duct  the  Senator  from 
-  Connecticut  pr  iposed  in  his  speech 
today,  because,  o  one  sense,  that  is  the 
way  it  could  be  d  sscrlbed. 

I  also  hope    he  American  citizenry 
generally,  colon  d  andt  white,  will  give 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  THE  EXPEDITIOUS  TRIAL  OP 
CRIMINAL  CASES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  turn 
now  to  the  subject  matter  of  my  speech 
today.  Last  night,  as  the  Congrxssichal 
RscoRS  shows.  I  introduced  two  bills  and 
obtained  consent  that  the  bills  remain 
at  the  desk  until  Tuesday  next  at  5  pjn. 
for  recdving  any  additional  cosponsor- 
ship  from  Senators  who  might  indicate 
a  desire  to  Join  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  first  bill  I  introduced  is  one  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  courts  and 
the  jury  function  in  criminal  cases.  It 
is  cosponsored  by  the  Senators  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong  and  Mr.  Ihouts]  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yotnro],  and 
I  am  authorized  to  say  today  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoHNSTOM].  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  wishes  to  have  his  name 
added  to  both  of  the  bills  I  Introduced 
last  night,  as  a  cosponsor. 

He  would  be  here  today  to  make  that 
announcement  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  involved  in  an  automobile 
accident,  and,  although  not  seriously  in- 
jured, was  painfully  injured.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  he 
is  making  a  very  satisfactory  recovery 
and  probably  will  be  with  us  tomorrow, 
or  certainly  In  the  very  near  future.  But 
the  Ricou)  should  show  that  the  name 
of  Senator  Oun  Johnston  should  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  each  of  these 
bills. 

The  second  bill  I  introduced  last  night 
is  one  to  effectuate  the  provision  of  the 
sixth  amendment  of  the  UJ3.  Constitu- 
tion requiring  that  defendants  in  crim- 
inal cases  be  given  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial 

I  shall  later  this  afternoon  discuss  the 
facts  and  circumstances  that  Justify 
postponement  for  cause.  Nobody  is  ask- 
ing the  prosecxitor  to  so  to  trial  if  there 
has  not  been  adequate  time  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  prosecution. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  apply 
the  rules  of  the  playground  to  the  rules 
of  the  court.  I  mean  Just  that.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  I  wonder  if  we  ever 
overlook  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our 
conception  of  Justice  is  based  upon  our 
conception  of  fair  play,  which  we  have 
had  drilled  into  us  as  little  boys  and 
girls  from  the  time  we  first  entered  the 
playground.  It  is  so  typical  of  what  we 
may  call  the  American  culture,  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  have  bxiilt 
up  a  great  system  of  justice  that  is  built 
more  on  our  conception  of  fair  play 
than  many  of  us  realize. 

Whenever  we  find  that  the  rules  of 
fair  play  are  being  violated,  we  seek  leg- 
islative   remedy.    The    senior    Senator 


from  Oregon  this  afternoon  is  seeking 
some  legislative  remedy,  because  in 
some  particulars  I  am  coming  to  believe, 
on  the  basis  of  the  writings  of  the  au- 
thorities that  I  shall  dte  this  afternoon, 
not  all  of  oiu:  Federal  court  procedure  is 
bottomed  upon  our  conception  of  fair 
play. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  bill  that  I 
introduced  last  night  is  to  effectuate  the 
providons  of  the  sixth  amendment  of 
the  UJ3.  Constitution  requiring  that  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases  be  given  the 
right  to  a  speedy  triaL  It  is  sponsored 
by  Senators  iNoim.  Fono.  Toumg  of 
Ohio,  and  Johnston. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  bill  be  printed 
again  in  the  Rscoko  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  so  that  anyone  turning  to  the 
Rccoto  wlU  have  the  bills  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  rather  than  having  to  go 
to  the  Record  of  yesterday  to  find  the 
bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bills  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1802 

A  bin  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  court 

and  Jury  functions  In  criminal  cases 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Corigress  assembled.  That  the 
Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States,  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following  section: 
"{  1512.  Contempt  to  publish  information 
not  properly  admitted  in  criminal 
case. 

"It  shaU  constitute  a  contempt  of  court 
for  any  employee  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
any  defendant  or  his  attorney  or  the  agent  of 
either,  to  publish  infomvatlon  not  already 
properly  flled  with  the  court  which  might 
affect  the  outcome  of  any  pending  criminal 
litigation,  except  evidence  that  has  already 
been  admitted  at  the  trial,  and  said  con- 
tempt shall  be  punished  summarily  by  the 
covirt,  on  motion  of  any  party  to  the  litiga- 
tion, by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  for  each 
such  publication." 

8.  1801 
A  bill  to  effectuate  the  provision  of  the  sixth 
amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  re- 
quiring that  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
be  given  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States,  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sections: 
"1 3291.  Unreasonable    delay    in    presenting 
criminal  charges. 
"If  there  has  been  unreasonable  delay  in 
presenting  the  charge  to  a  grand  Jury  or  in 
filing  an  information  against  a  defendant 
who  has  been  held  to  answer  In  a  district 
court,  the  court  shall  dismiss  the  indictment, 
information  or  complaint,  even  where  the 
applicable  period  of  limitations  prescribed 
by  statute  has  not  yet  expired.    It  shall  not 
be  deemed  'unreasonable  delay'  If  the  filing 
of  the  indictment  or  information  was  de- 
layed in  order  to  protect  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 
"I  3282.  Voluntary  iHsmitmil  of  indictment. 
Information  or  complaint. 
"The    Attorney    General    or    the    United 
SUtes  attorney  may  by  leave  of  court  file  a 
dismissal  of  an  Indictment.  Information  or 
complaint  and  the  prosecution  shall  there- 
upon termlnato.    Such  a  dlimlsssl,  unless 
secured  by  the  oonaentor  fraud  or  deceit  of 
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the  defendant,  shall  serve  as  a  bar  to  sub- 
sequent prosecution  for  the  offense  charged 
in  the  dismissed  indictment,  Information  or 
complaint. 

"S  3293.  Multiple   indictments   or   informa- 
tions: order  of  trial. 

"A  person  against  whom  there  is  pending 
more  than  one  Indictment  or  information 
shall  be  brought  to  trial  in  the  same  order 
in  which  the  Indictments  were  retvu-ned  or 
the  informations  were  flled.  Whenever  a 
case  shall  go  to  trial  on  an  indictment  or 
information,  the  court  in  which  an  earlier 
Indictment  or  information  Is  pending  against 
the  same  defendant  shall,  on  motion  of  the 
defendant,  dismiss  such  earlier  indictment 
or  Information  and  the  dismissal  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  a  judgment  entered  on  a 
Jury  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
"§  3294.  Speedy  trial. 

"On  the  motion  of  a  defendant  under 
indictment  or  against  whom  an  information 
has  been  flled,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  l>e 
tried  on  that  indictment  or  Information  no 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  indictment 
is  returned  or  the  infqrmation  flled,  except 
that  a  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  extend 
the  time  within  which  the  case  shall  be  tried 
on  good  ca\ise  shown.  In  the  event  that  a 
defendant  is  incarcerated  pending  trial,  on 
the  motion  of  the  defendant,  the  case  shaU 
be  tried  within  six  months  after  the  indict- 
ment Is  retximed  or  the  information  flled  or 
the  indictment  or  information  shall  be  dis- 
missed. 

"S  3295.     Time  for  sentencing. 

"A  defendant  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  sentenced  for  that  crime  by  said  court 
no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  Judgment 
of  conviction  is  entered,  unless  it  be  dem- 
onstrated to  the  court  that  postponement  of 
sentence  would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Preddent,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes;  I  yidd. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  read  from 
amendment  VI  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed. 

Does  the  Senator's  bill  apply  Itself  to 
amendment  VI  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  when  he  refers  to  a 
speedy  trial? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  there  now  no 
statute  on  the  books  that  implements 
that  particular  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  bill  that  I  am  pro- 
posing would  implement  it  more  effec- 
tually than  any  existing  law. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  hypothetical  question?  Would  it 
be  posdble  now  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  indict  me  for  a 
crime  and  then,  even  though  my  coun- 
sel requested  a  speedy  trial,  have  the  In- 
dictment remain  on  the  docket  pending, 
without  trial,  to  damage  my  character 
and  reputation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  get  through 
with  my  speech  this  afternoon  I  hope 
to  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Georgia  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  that  kind 
of  administration  of  Justice  Is  now  pos- 
dble under  the  Federal  criminal  statutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  anyone  Indicted  for  a  crime,  wheth- 


er it  be  in  a  Federal  court,  a  State  court, 
or  any  other  court,  under  amendment  VI 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  able  to  demand  and  receive  a 
speedy  trial. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  there  is  a 
State  statute  that  authorizes  anyone  who 
has  been  Indicted  for  a  crime  to  demand 
a  speedy  trial,  and  when  that  demand  Is 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  if  the 
prosecuting  attorney  does  not  proceed  to 
try  the  accused  by  the  end  of  the  second 
term,  the  accused  stands  automatically 
acquitted.  In  that  way.  I  think  that 
statute  guarantees  the  administration  of 
justice. 

If  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  be  in- 
dicted for  a  crime  and  have  the  indict- 
ment stand  on  the  record  without  trial, 
certainly  he  is  in  a  serious  situation,  and 
certainly  that  does  not  conform,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  standards  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  guarantees 
a  fair  and  speedy  trial. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Of 
course,  he  is  far  ahead  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  I  am  not  surprised, 
knowing  him  for  the  able  lawyer  he  is. 
The  comments  he  has  made  and  the 
questions  he  has  raised  indicate  very 
clearly  that  he  has  in  mind  the  same 
objectives  I  have  in  mind  in  connection 
with  my  presentation  of  these  bills. 

Before  the  afternoon  is  over — and  I 
am  sorry  this  is  not  going  to  be  one  of  my 
briefer  speeches — I  shall  be  discussing 
some  of  the  State  statutes,  because,  as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  indicated, 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  field  of 
criminal  prosecution,  in  my  judgment,  is 
lagging  far  behind  a  good  many  of  our 
States.  I  shall  be  mentioning  a  good 
many  State  statutes  along  the  line  of  the 
Georgia  statute,  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned,  which  result,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, in  fairer  procedure  for  the  con- 
ducting of  criminal  trials  than  is  fol- 
lowed, in  many  instances,  in  connection 
with  Federal  prosecutions. 

That  does  not  mean  Federal  prosecu- 
tors could  not  follow  such  procedures. 
What  these  bills  seek  to  do  is  to  impose 
inhibitions  and  prohibitions  and  checks 
upon  the  execution  of  prosecutor  discre- 
tion at  the  Federal  level.  They  reflect 
on  no  one.  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  that  mo- 
mentarily. They  are  directed  toward  im- 
proving existing  Federal  criminal  proce- 
dure so  that  such  unfairness  and  wrongs 
implied  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
cannot  exist  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First  let  me  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  gen- 
erous references.  He  is  always  far  more 
generous  than  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  deserves. 

I  shall  read  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  with  much  Interest.  I  wish 
to  hear  as  much  of  it  as  I  can.  but.  im- 
fortunately.  I  have  appointments  which 
will  take  me  from  the  Chamber.  It 
seems  only  fair  and  proper  under  that 
provldon  of  the  Constitution  that  any- 
one who  is  indicted,  regardless  of  his 
guilt  or  Innocence,  whatever  his  crime 
may  be.  or  whatever  the  charge  may  be. 
In  this  day  of  Justice,  or  alleged  Justice, 
in  which  we  live,  no  one  ought  to  be  com- 
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pelled   to   languish    in   Jail   without    a 
speedy  trial  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  languish  in 
jail,  but  languish  on  bail. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  That  is  cer- 
tainly true — or  languish  under  indict- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Or  languish  under  in- 
dictment, because  all  the  time  that  he 
is  imder  indictment,  his  reputation  is 
clouded.  He  is  entitled  to  have  it  cleared 
up,  and  cleared  up  quickly,  with  a  speedy 
trial. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  had 
some  expresdons  of  interest,  in  general. 
in  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  refers  to  as  contained  in  the 
bills  he  has  Introduced. 

I  have  on  my  staff  a  number  of  young 
men  whom  I  regard  as  topflight  law- 
yers. One,  in  particular,  has  served  as 
a  U.S.  attorney  in  Chicago.  So  that 
among  them  they  bring  both  ddes  of 
the  picture  into  good  perspective. 

I  have  already  asked  for  and  have  had 
done  a  little  work  in  this  Add,  and  I 
shall  follow  with  interest  and  read  with 
great  interest  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  very  much. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  40  States  require  that  an 
accused  must  be  brought  to  trial  within 
two  or  three  terms  of  the  court  after  the 
indictment  is  returned.  Would  this  bill 
apply  to  the  Federal  courts  the  rule 
which  is  now  in  effect  hi  40  State  Juris- 
dictions? 

Bir.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  a  correct  general  statement  of 
what  the  second  bill  proposes  to  do.  The 
Senator's  question  is  in  line  with  the  ob- 
servation made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadgk],  in  which  he 
cited  specifically  the  Georgia  law,  which 
Is  one  of  ttie  State  laws,  among  40,  that 
I  shall  discuss  later,  which  gives  a  guar- 
antee of  a  speedy  trial  at  the  State  ju- 
risdictional level.  That  is  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  bill  that  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion. Does  not  trial  by  press  release  tend 
to  subvert  the  protection  afforded  the 
accused  by  the  rules  of  evidence  which 
would  outlaw  hearsay  and  other  types  of 
evidence,  but  which  the  prosecutor  can 
get  across  to  the  Jury  by  Incorporating 
the  same  release  in  evidence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
To  prevent  such  a  course  of  action  the 
first  bill  Is  Introduced,  which  is  probably 
the  more  controverdal  of  the  two.  It 
raises  many  ancillary  problems.  I  will 
undoubtedly  be  criticized  and  attacked 
by  some  persons  for  alleged  Interference 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press.  I  hope  to 
show  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear— and  I  will  do 
it  now  because  the  Senator's  question 
causes  this  to  flash  through  my  mind — 
that  I  am  offering  the  bills  on  the  basis 
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of  eildeDce  tlu  1 1  shall  produee  which 
esUhUibes  »  pz  ma  fade  ease  for  them. 

However.  I  ol  :er  the  bilk,  aa  I  always 
offer  a  bOI.  wit  i  an  aoftn  mind  toward 
any  amendmexto  that  may  be  offered 
which  would  lia  Trove  the  bUL  If  anyone 
can  show  that  <  Ither  blU  or  both  bills  do 
not  merit  pass  ice,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  w  II  vote  against  them.  I 
would  not  Intro  Suce  these  bills  if  I  were 
not  satisfied  ttat  the  Information  and 
the  evldenoe  th  it  I  now  have  sufficiently 
support  them.  3o  if  I  were  asked  now  to 
answer  a  srea  a  id  nay  vote,  on  the  basis 
of  my  present  mowledge  of  these  biUs, 
I  would  vote  to  wssthem. 

Mr.  BEALL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

ICr.  liORSK  ICr.  President.  I  wish 
to  give  credit  i  rhere  credit  is  due.  Al- 
thon^  I  havs  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  resei  ireh  on  my  own  on  these 
bills,  and  although  for  many  years  I 
taught  crimina  law  and  criminal  inx>- 
cedmre  at  the  I  niverslty  of  Oregon  Law 
School.  I  am  g]  eatly  indebted  for  much 
of  the  researe  i  material  that  I  shall 
present  this  afl  smoon  to  Prof.  Philip  B. 
Kuriand,  profesor  of  law  at  the  Uhi- 
vexsity  of  Chio  go  Law  School. 

Of  ooorae  I  sftall  assume  reqx>nsibmty 
for  the  inform  .tion  that  I  present.  As 
any  student  o:  law  would  do.  I  have 
checked  my  dt  ttions  and  have  satisfied 
myself  ttiat  thd  cases  I  am  citing  this 
afternoon  are  apropos  to  the  subject 
matter.  At  tlu  same  time  I  admit  that 
I  am  also  a  p  aglarlzer  this  afternoon 
in  the  Senate,  because  I  could  not  dis- 
cuss these  billfl  this  afternoon  without 
leaning  heavlls  upon  the  writings  and 
the  scholarship  of  Professor  Kuriand. 

Professor  Ki  riand.  professor  of  law 
at  the  Unlvetsl  y  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
best  law  schooli  in  the  country.  Is  recog- 
nised among  1  !gal  scholars  as  a  keen 
scholar.  Hte  is  he  editor  of  the  Supreme 
CwaX  Review  c  '  1962.  a  volume  which  I 
hold  in  my  hai  id.  One  need  only  read 
his  writings  in  this  volume,  or  read  his 
other  legal  wrl  Ings,  to  recognise  that  I 
am  presenting  o  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon through  1  ay  lips  a  very  keen  wit- 
ness whose  leg  J  scholarship  is  beyond 
dispute. 

Mr.  Presiden  >.  Professor  Kuriand  has 
been  at  woKk.  in  the  field  of  Federal  crim- 
inal procedure  refmrm  since  long  befwe 
the  Hoffa  cases  I  want  to  take  care  of 
that  nutttf  at  he  very  beginning  of  this 
q^eech.  I  kno  r  that  when  one  stands 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  discusses 
a  subject  that  is  general  in  its  scope  and 
unifenn  in  its  api^icatlon  to  all  citiaens. 
but  is  also  apiri  icable  to  a  celebrated  in- 
stance that  exi  its  at  the  moment  of  the 
Senator's  detractors  and 
quick  to  describe  these 


discussion,  that 
critics  will  be 


bills  as  Hoffa  ta  Us. 


I  have  stood 
my  many  yean 
not  make  any 
man's  name  Is, 
he  is;  if  the 
tlons  of  puMic 
senior  Senator 
be  sUenoed 
detractors  may 

Iknow 
indictments 
Hoffa.   I 
of  the  Senate 


nothiiff 
•Id 


n  this  position  before  in 

m  the  Senate.    It  does 

liflerenee  to  me  what  a 

irhat  his  record  is,  or  who 

involved  raises  ques- 

P(rficy.  the  voice  of  the 

from  Oregon  will  never 

of  any  fear  of  what 

say. 

about  the  merits  of  the 

the   charges    against 

standing  on  the  floor 

faoki  jwars  ago  and  de- 


pro  tem 


beeiuse 


fending  the  former  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, now  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  against  one  of  the  most  unfair, 
uncalled-for  attacks  by  a  man  named 
Jimmy  Hoffa  that  I  ever  heard  in  my 
years  of  puMic  life.  I  think  I  made  it 
dear  then  that  I  follow  where  the  facts 
lead.  I  am  never  deterred  or  motivated 
by  ad  hominem  arguments. 

It  is  true  that  the  controversy  Hoffa 
is  having  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  criminal  prosecution 
is  an  instant  case,  an  operative  case,  one 
that  is  necessarily  involved  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  applical>ility  of  the  pro- 
posed bills  to  existing  Federal  criminal 
procedure.  But  if  Hoffa  had  never  been 
bom.  the  basic  legal  problem  involved 
would  still  be  the  same,  and  it  would  still 
be  the  duty  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  participate  in  the  subject  of 
discussion  this  afternoon. 

If  Hoffa  is  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges 
in  any  of  the  indictments  outstanding. 
I  want  him  to  be  put  in  prison.  If  he  is 
not  guilty,  he  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  trial. 
He  and  every  other  American  citizen  who 
may  be  subject  to  Indictment  at  any  time 
are  entitled  to  the  same  fair  procedure. 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  Professor  Philip  B. 
Kuriand.  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School.  His  let- 
ter is  the  primary  basis  for  my  interest 
in  the  bills  I  have  introduced.  In  fair- 
ness to  Professor  Kuriand,  I  know  from 
my  own  knowledge,  as  a  resiilt  of  my 
longtime  interest  in  criminal  law,  its 
administration,  and  the  criminal  pro- 
eedure  involved  in  its  administration, 
that  he  also  was  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject as  a  legal  scholar  long  before  Hoffa 
hit  the  front  pages  of  the  press  of  the 
Nation.  Under  date  of  June  17.  1963. 
Professor  Kuriand  wrote  to  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

Trs  Law  Scbool. 
UmvnsiTT  or  Chicaoo. 
Chicago  111.,  June  17. 1963. 
Senator  Watks  IfoasB. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxnatok  Momsc:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with two  of  the  six  bills  about  which  I  have 
spoken  to  yoit,  togethte  with  background 
monoranda  on  each.  All  tlz  bUls  are  con- 
cerned with  the  effectuation  of  ttee  purpoaes 
o(  the  sixth  amendment,  which  purports  to 
guarantee  to  a  defendant  in  national  courts 
a  falr~and  speedy  trial  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers 
from  the  vicinage. 

The  flrrt  of  the  two  bills  is  ooncemed  di- 
rectly wlUi  the  provision  requiring  that  the 
United  Smtee  afford  a  speedy  trial  to  those 
whom  tt  baa  accused.  oflldaUy  or  more  in- 
directly. The  second  is  concerned  with  the 
limitation  of  the  all  too  common  practice  of 
trying  prominent  defendants  in  the  news- 
papers rather  than  in  the  coxorts,  with  the 
result  that  no  unbiased  jury  can  be  secured 
in  the  event  that  the  case  goes  to  trial  and, 
if  it  does  not,  the  accused  has  been  smeared 
without  being  given  an  opportunity  to  clear 
his  name. 

Neither  the  remedies  contemplated  in  these 
bills,  nor  those  contained  in  the  other  four 
that  I  shall  forward  to  you  shortly,  are  orig- 
inal in  concept.  They  represent  Ideas  that 
have  long  been  the  subject  of  c<»isideration 
by  bar  associations  and  legal  scholars.  With 
th«  nnfortunately  typical  tendency  of  the 
bar  towaad  proerastinatton  in  its  usually 
futile  efforts  to  reform  the  law,  theee  sug- 
gestions tend  to  be  relegated  to  law  review 
and  bar  association  committee  discussion  or, 
in  these  modem  times,  to  be  made  the  sub- 


ject of  extensive  foundatton-qtonsored  re- 
search projects  which  almost  never  come  to 
reach  the  practical  stage  of  legislative  ac- 
tion, the  more  so  since  they  represent  inhibi- 
tions on  the  political  use  of  prosecutors'  of- 
fices. With  neither  the  bar  associations  nor 
the  research  projects  prepared  to  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den,  the  Douglas  in  his  hall,  it 
remains  for  a  coxirageous  legislature  to  stand 
up  to  the  executive  and  direct  the  prosecu- 
tors in  the  Federal  courts  to  behave  with 
that  minimal  decency  implicit  in  the  sixth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

With  all  good  wishes,  and  with  the  hope 
that  the  much-needed  reforms  of  the  prose- 
cutorial system  can  be  toought  about,  I 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours.       "~ 

Phiuf  B.  KvaLAKD, 

Profeaaor  of  La^e. 

Mr.  President,  the  spring  1963  issue  of 
the  Syracuse  Law  Review  contains  an 
excellent  note  article  by  an  obviously 
brilliant  law  student  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  this  outstanding  law 
Journal,  Mr.  Oerald  Stem.  The  title  of 
the  Review's  note  is  "The  Two  Forums 
of  a  Criminal  Trial :  The  Courtroom  and 
the  Press."  The  subheading  of  the  title 
is  the  quotation  from  the  sixth  amend- 
ment already  referred  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Getngia  (Mr. 
TalmadgxI: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Syracuse  Law  Review 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths    two   Foamcs    or   a    Cukimaz.   Txul: 
Thx  OommooM  amb  tbx  Pkxss 

(In  all  criminal  proeecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury. — U.S.  Constitu- 
tion amendment  VI.) 

IifiaooxTcnoN 

The  constitutional  righta  of  an  accused 
are  first  Jeopardised  when  the  crime  is  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers.  The  victim  is 
eulogised  ^  while  the  perpetrator  Is  ma- 
ligned; *  the  reader  feels  cotnpaasion  for  the 


1  New  York  Post,  Oct.  14.  IMS.  p.  3,  coU. 
1-3.  The  deceased,  shown  In  a  cap  and 
gown — graduation  picture,  was  described  as 
"an  obedient  and  req>ectf\il  boy"  who  par- 
ticipated In  athletics  and  had  a  part-time 
Job.  In  a  further  attempt  to  draw  sorrow 
from  its  readers  the  press  showed  bereaved 
members  of  the  family  holding  a  picture  of 
the  deceased.  Daily  News,  Aug.  3.  1058,  p.  4. 
cols.  2-3  (caption — "Heartbreak  Is  Written 
on  (Deceased's  Widow's)  Pace").  New  York 
Uirror,  Aug.  3,  1959.  p.  4,  cols.  3-4.  showed  a 
picture  of  a  little  girl  (with  one  eye  on  the 
photographer  who  obviously  set  up  the  pose) 
kissing  a  woman.  Tlie  caption  read  i^  "Carole 
Brush,  7,  msses  Orandmother.  Whose  Hus- 
band Was  PataUy  Beaten  by  Boy  in  Highland 
Park,  Brooklyn."  {The  boy  was  later  ac- 
quitted; it  was  never  established  that  a  boy 
committed  the  crime.) 

'  Dally  News.  Sept.  19.  1962,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3 
("Beast  Hunted  in  Robbery  and  Rape  of 
Widow,  71").  When  a  specific  person  is 
sought  by  the  police,  the  press  may  obtain 
some  detogatory  infonnatlon  from  anyone  so 
that  the  facts  aoay  be  spiced  a  bit.  Kg.,  Daily 
News,  Oct.  ae,  IMS.  p.  8.  cols.  S-S  ("Actress, 
18.  Is  Slain;  Hunt  'Mean'  Stcpdad") .  Query : 
Would  the  commentary  be  admissible  as  evi- 
dence? 
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former  and  malice  toward  the  latter.  Com- 
mvmal  twcj  is  naturally  directed  at  the  ac- 
cused upon  his  detention  by  police.  After 
being  unfavorably  described,*  "police  leaks" 
report  that  he  is  the  "prime  suspect"*  or 
that  he  had  a  "definite  part"  ■  in  the  crime. 
If  he  claims  innocence  it  may  be  stated  that 
he  "  is  "defiant"  •  and  "admita  nothing." ' 
Police  or  FBI  sources  assert  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  "arrogant"  •  or  "vicioiu"  •  persons 
ever  enco\intered. 

Upon  arraignment  of  the  accused,  a  Judge 
delivers  a  sermon  (reported  in  bold  print 
in  the  newspapers)  which  assximes  the  man 
guilty.'*  The  press  refers  to  the  accused  as 
the  person  who  committed  the  crime."  Ru- 
mor," speculation,"  past  deeds"  and  a  bar- 


*DaUy  News,  Aug.  3.  1962.  p.  10.  cols.  1-2 
("Nab  Three  Punks");  Tonawanda  News, 
Nov.  6.  1962.  p.  1,  col.  4  ("Crafty  Leader  of 
One  of  the  Nation's  Most  Notorious  Bank 
Robbery  Teams');  New  York  Post.  Aug.  28, 
1962.  p.  1  headUne  ("Nab  8 J.  Banker.  Hint 
Racket  Tie");  New  York  Post,  Aug.  5,  1962. 
p.  4.  cols.  1-2  ("Believed  To  Be  Members  of  a 
Gang  Who  Committed  Other  Crimes").  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  information  is  not 
admissible  during  a  trial. 

•  Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  Dec.  11.  1962, 
p.  17.  cols.  6-6.  A  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  police 
chief  recently  called  a  missing  suspect  the 
"presumed  killer."  Syracuse  Herald-Journal, 
Feb.  19,  1963.  p.  1,  col.  8.  Query*  Is  the  pre- 
sxunption  of  innocence  a  mere  fiction? 

■The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Nov.  2,  1962, 
p.  1,  cfA.  2  ("It  was  also  disclosed  that  [the 
suspect)  had  a  'definite  part'  in  the 
m\zrder") . 

•  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  Aug.  3. 
1959,  p.  4,  cols.  2-0.  The  article  described 
the  defendant's  "sneering  defiance"  after 
stating  that  he  "admitted  nothing."  He  was 
later  acquitted.  Query:  If  a  person  refuses 
to  incriminate  himself,  does  this  make  him 
"defiant"? 

'  New  York  Post,  Oct.  15,  1962.  p.  3,  cols. 
1-3  ("the  two  friends  admitted  nothing"). 
New  York  World-Telegram  &  S\m.  Aug.  3, 
1959,  p.  4  (Defendant  "admitted  nothing"). 

•Daily  News,  Aug.  3,  1959,  p.  4,  cols.  1-3 
("described  by  an  assistant  district  attorney 
as  one  of  the  'most  arrogant'  he  has  ever 
met" — the  boy  was  later  acquitted). 

•  People  V.  Hryciuk.  5  111.  2d  176.  125  N.E. 
2d  61,  66  (1964)  ("vicious  degenerate") . 

»  New  York  Mirror.  Oct.  18,  1959,  p.  6,  cols. 
3-5.  reported :  "  'I'm  not  prejudging  your 
case,  but  sometimes  Justice  doesnt  triumph' 
Magistrate  Bernard  Dubin  told  him  in 
Ridgewood  Felony  Court,  Queens.  'Here  you 
are  accxised  of  a  crime  similar  to  one  for 
which  you  were  Just  acquitted.  If  these 
charges  are  true  you  have  a  depraved  mind 
and  a  vicious  character  and  should  be  taken 
off  the  streets  of  the  city.'  " 

»  New  York  Poet,  Nov.  5,  1962,  p.  5,  cols. 
3-6  ("Bank  Robber") ;  See  Commercial  Pub. 
Co.  V.  Smith,  149  Fed.  704  (6th  Cir.  1907) 
("Murderer  Arrested" — the  man  was  later 
acquitted).  Stroble  v.  California.  343  U.S. 
181  (1952).  (The  accused  was  described  as 
a  "werewolf,"  "fiend,"  and  "sex-mad  killer.") 

^'Leviton  v.  United  States,  343  U.S.  946 
( 1962 ) .  IXu-lng  the  trial  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  the  defendant  offered  to  bribe 
an  important  witness  and  was  part  of  a  much 
larger  ring.  Neither  of  these  charges  were 
ever  brought  out  on  the  trial. 

^Beck  V.  Washington,  369  V3.  541,  544 
(1962).  (Press  quoted  Senator  McCuoxam 
who  said  it  was  his  "belief  that  he  [defend- 
ant] has  committed  many  criminal  of- 
fenses.") 

"New  York  Times.  Aug.  3,  1962,  p.  38M, 
col.  6  ("arrested  for  rape — accused  of  60  mug- 
gings"). People  V.  Hryciuk,  5  111.  2d  176.  125 
N.E.  2d  61  (1964)  (press  claimed  that  the 
defendant  boasted  of  attacks  on  50  women) . 


rage  of  prejudicial  information "  are  re- 
ported. The  newspapers  print  editorials 
which  incite  bias  by  demanding  action  for 
a  solution  of  the  crime  "  and  incriminating 
a  particular  susiiect."  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal, in  reaction  to  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping, 
selected  12  people  at  random  to  act  as 
^"Hauptmann's  Jury  of  peers"  and  reported 
that  the  "Jurors"  found  him  guilty  "on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  deduced."  "  Since  the 
trial  had  not  yet  begun  It  Is  not  conjecture 
to  assume  that  the  term  "evidence"  referred 
to  the  material  prerented  on  the  "trial  by 
newspaper." 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  svirvey  the 
implications  of  "trial  by  newspaper"  and 
to  ascertain  the  reaction  of  the  courts. 

I.    BXTLES  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  A  STANDASO 

A.  Scope  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
Our  judicial  system  seeks  "the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth  according  to  the  rules  of 
evidence.""  In  a  criminal  action  facts  are 
proved  with  "evidence  which  is  permitted 
by  the  rvUes.  regardless  of  the  instrinsic 
worth  of  proof  upon  which  [defendant] 
*  *  *  relies."  "  Certain  evidence  is  excluded 
because  of  its  tendency  to  "confuse,  mislead, 
or  prejudice  Juries.""  Mere  suspicion, 
choice  of  possibiUty  or  probabiUty,  surmise, 
speculation,  conjectvure,  and  insinuations  are 
not  regarded  as  evidence  in  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding." =  A  district  attorney  is  not  per- 
mitted to  introduce  any  evidence  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  rules  of  evidence.  How- 
ever, when  the  press  releases  a  vast  amount 
of  publicity,  the  Jurors  are  faced  with  in- 
formation unchecked  by  the  selective  proc- 
esses of  the  law.  The  people  who  supply 
the  ivinted  information  are  "unsworn  •  •  • 
unconfronted  •  •  •  \mcroes-examined  •  •  • 
[and]  uncontradicted."" 

Newspapers  print  information  which,  if 
offered  by  the  district  attorney,  would  re- 
sult in  a  mistrial.  On  August  23.  1961.  de- 
fendant was  arrested,  amidst  a  fiurry  of 
publicity,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  woman.  On  the  trial, 
the  district  attorney's  cross-examination  of 
a  parole  officer  had  the  effect  of  relating  that 
the  defendant  had  a  criminal  record.  A 
mistrial  was  declared  on  the  grounds  that 
the  introduction  of  a  defendant's  criminal 
record  is  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  evidence 
imless  the  defendant  becomes  a  witness. 
The  executive  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Her- 
ald-Journal. whUe  excoriating  the  district 
attorney  for  causing  the  mistrial,  explained 
that,  "It  is  established  practice  in  this  State 
that  testimony  about  previous  convictions 


is  prejudicial  to  the  defendant  and  that  ad- 
mission of  such  testimony  is  reason  for  ap- 
peal, in  the  case  of  conviction,  as  reversible 
error."  ^  The  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  re- 
ported on  numeroiis  occasions,  including 
7  consecutive  days,*  that  the  defendant  had 
committed  a  prior  felony.  Query:  since  the 
members  of  the  press  recognize  that  certain 
testimony  is  prejudicial,  can  they  deny  that 
the  same  material  read  by  the  Jurors  is 
equally  prejudicial? 

B.  Guilty  on  the  "trial  by  press";  not  guilty 
on  the  trial  by  jury 

On  July  30,  1959,  an  elderly  man  was 
beaten  to  death  In  Highland  Park,  Brooklyn. 
The  police  arrested  a  16-year-old  boy  on 
the  basis  of  statements  made  by  his  13-year- 
old  girl  friend.  The  defendant  was  acquit- 
ted after  it  was  learned  that  his  girl  friend 
had  lied  when  she  asserted  that  he  kicked 
the  old  man  to  death. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  reported  the 
following  on  its  front  page:  "Murder  in  Park: 
Boy,  15.  Is  Held."  "Petter,  Scolded,  Stomps 
Man,  66."  *■  The  account  described  how  the 
accused  Idlled  his  victim,  as  related  by  the 
police.  The  Daily  News  gave  a  more  detailed 
account  of  how  the  boy  committed  the  crime 
and  referred  to  the  accused  in  its  headline. 
as  a  "Hard  Kid."  "  The  New  York  Mirror  re- 
ported: "As  police  reconstructed  the  story, 
the  boy  Jumped  up  and  knocked  Butler's 
glasses  off.  Butler  who  had  undergone  op- 
erations for  cataracts  on  both  eyes,  could 
hardly  see.  'Mind  your  own  business  old 
man.'  the  boy  snarled  and  started  to  beat 
Butler.""  The  newspaper  in  reporting  that 
the  account  was  a  reconstruction  of  the  gory 
crime,  gave  the  distorted  impression  that  the 
events  definitely  occurred.  The  accused  was 
described  by  an  assistant  district  attorney 
as  "a  tough  punk  •  •  •  sullen  •  •  •  defiant." 
and  "one  of  the  most  arrogant"  he  had  ever 
encountered." 

The  newspaper  accounts  contained  a  bar- 
rage of  prejudicial  and  distorted  information 
much  of  which  was  inadmissible  on  the  trial. 
The  Jury  foreman  asserted:  "All  the  stories 
that  I  read  prior  to  the  trial  showed  that 
Peter  Manceri  was  guilty.""  Manceri  was 
represented  by  excellent  defense  counsel  who 
proved  that  the  sole  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  lied.  It  is  submitted  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  press  might  have  sent  a  boy  to 
his  death  if  his  innocence  had  not  been  so 
apparent. 


Daily  News,  Dec.  16,  1952,  p.  1,  col.  2  ("con- 
victed bootlegger,"  "mobster"). 

"irvin  V.  Dotod,  366  U.S.  717  (1960).  New 
York  Post,  July  22. 1962.  p.  1.  coU.  1-6  ("Link 
Mob  to  WaU  St.  Hauls"— the  article  pur- 
ported to  link  the  crime  to  a  "mob"  by  stat- 
ing that  the  accused  has  a  brother  who  is 
allegedly  a  "mob  leader") .  People  v.  Hryciuk, 
5  111.  2d  176,  125  N.E.  2d  61  (1954).  The  press 
reported  that  the  accused  boasted  of  attacks 
on  50  women. 

"Sjrracuse  Herald-Journal,  Nov.  28,  1962, 
p.  18,  coU.  1-2.  Id.,  Dec.  2,  1962,  p.  44,  cols. 
1-2. 

»-New  York  World  Telegram  &  Sun.  Sept. 
1.  1950,  p.  20,  col.  1;  Holmes.  "The  Sheppard 
Mxxrder  Case,"  60-57  (1961).  (The  press  de- 
manded the  arrest  of  Dr.  Sheppard.) 

»  Hallam,  "Some  Object  Lessons  on  Pub- 
licity in  Criminal  Trials."  24  Minn.  L.  Rev. 
453.  485  (1940);  citing  New  York  Journal 
September  1934. 

"Conrad,  "Modern  Trial  Evidence,"  pref- 
ace V  (1956). 

«•  Id.  at  8-4. 

» Id.  at  26. 

» Id.  at  2. 

^  Id.  at  19. 


"Syracuse  Ho-ald-Joumal,  May  4,  1962, 
p.  24.  col.  2.  Mr.  Jones  asserted  that  "This 
newspaper  leaned  backward  in  this  case 
*  *  *  to  be  completely  objective  in  its  reports. 
There  certainly  could  not  be  charges  of  prej- 
udiced pretrial  or  trial  slanting  of  reports 
in  these  columns."  The  reader  might  sur- 
vey the  news  reports  cited  in  footnote  25, 
infra,  to  ascertain  whether  the  mass  publicity 
campaign  was  detrimental  to  the  rights  of 
the  defendant. 

"Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  Aug.  23,  1961, 
p.  1.  cols.  1-8;  id.,  Aug.  24,  1961,  p.  11.  coU. 
l-S:  id.,  Aug.  25.  1961,  p.  19.  c<Hs.  2-5;  id., 
Aug.  26,  1961.  p.  1.  cols.  4-7;  id..  A\ig.  27,  1961, 
p.  1,  oHs.  1-8.  p.  6.  cols.  1-4;  id..  Aug.  28. 
1961,  p.  7.  coto.  1-2;  id..  Aug.  29,  1961.  p.  6. 
col.  1.  On  the  ninth  day  the  information 
was  again  reported.  Syracuse  Herald-Jour- 
nal. Aug.  31.  1961,  p.  2,  coU.  1-8. 

"New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug.  3,  1959, 
p.  1,  col.  2. 

"DaUy  News,  Aug.  3,  1969,  p.  4,  coU.  1-3. 

»New  York  Mirror.  Aug.  S,  196a.  p.  2. 
cols.  1-6. 

"  Ibid.  Even  the  New  York  Times  printed 
this  prejudicial  information.  New  York 
Times.  Aug.  3,  1969,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 

"See  script  of  CBS  Reports,  "A  Real  Case 
of  Murder:  The  People  Versus  Peter  Man- 
ceri" as  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television 
Network,  Thtirsday.  Mar.  2,  1961. 
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cases  *  indicate  that  the  news  media  concoct 
reported  confessions  without  receiving  such 
Information  from  any  source.  Confessions 
are  publicized  out  of  context  and  with  added 
color  and  spice.  After  a  man  allegedly  con- 
fessed to  the  murder  of  three  persons,  the 
press  reported:  "Ex -Con  Admits  He's  "Mad 
Dog'  Killer  of  Three."  "  K  the  "ex-con"  sub- 
sequently claimed  innocence  he  would  have 
faced  the  stigma  of  a  "mad  dog"  label  and 
would  have  been  tried  by  a  Jury  who  knew 
of  his  criminal  record.  A  published  report 
of  a  defendant's  statement  may  be  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  police  report  given  to  the 
press.  After  police  conveyed  defendant's 
statement  to  the  press,  one  newspaper  re- 
ported that  the  defendant  bad  confessed  and 
another  newspaper  reported  that  he  had  not 
confessed.'* 

Innocent  men  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes  as  a  result  of  being  named  in  the 
confessions  of  others."  Thus,  a  man  may 
be  greatly  prejudiced  after  being  Implicated 
by  the  well-publicized  confession  of  his  al- 
leged cohort.**  Indeed,  if  the  confederate's 
confession  is  involuntary,  and  found  to  be 
such  by  a  higher  court,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
implicated  party  cotild  not  have  received  a 
fair  triaL 

B.  A  coerced  confession  and  a  conxtiction  for 
the  press 

In  State  v.  Tmbcralty,'^  a  highly  publicized 
murder  case,  the  defendant's  motion  for  a 
change  of  venue  was  denied.  The  court,  ad- 
mitting there  had  been  "unusvial  public- 
ity" **  connected  with  the  case,  stated  that 
there  was  no  evidence  before  the  court  indi- 
cating prejudicial  results  from  such  pub- 
Uctty." 

The  Hartford  Times  devoted  Its  headlines 
and  a  great  quantity  of  space  to  the  case  for 
five  successive  daya.  In  its  headline  report 
that  the  suspect  was  being  "qulxed."**  the 
paper  quoted  a  police  official  as  saying 
that  "Taborsky'b  story  •  •  •  didnt  hold 
water."  ^  The  newspaper  reported  the  ac- 
cuaed's  past  criminal  record  and  referred  to 
his  rdeaae  from  prison  after  a  murder  con- 
viction 4  years  earlier.**  On  four  other  oc- 
fsirtim*  in  the  next  4  days  the  reader  was 
reminded  that  the  suspect  was  released  from 
prison  and  "never  exonerated."*' 

On  February  28,  1967.  the  newspaper  re- 
ported in  headline  form:  "Culombe  (defend- 
ant's alleged   cohort]    In  eight  confessions 


HryefttJc,  5  HI.  ad  176,  125 


Tonnectieut.  867   U.S.  568. 
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says  Taborsky  was  'Mad  KiUer'  in  Stete's 
Crime  Wave.""  The  front  page  expressed 
numerous  commendations  for  the  police. 
The  acting  Governor  was  quoted  as  lauding 
the  police  for  bringing  "to  an  end  the  rash 
of  holdup  murders  that  has  plagued  Con- 
necticut."** Seven  pictiires  and  numerous 
articles  referring  to  the  suspects  as  "killers" 
were  also  included  in  the  newspaper  that 
day."  On  the  following  day.  the  Hartford 
Times  reported  in  its  headline  that  Taborsky 
had  planned  to  •'Shoot  way  out  of  court."*' 
The  editorial  that  day  commended  the  police 
for  solvmg  the  crime  wave. 

The  court  stated  that :  "Undoubtedly  such 
publicity  had  an  impact  on  general  public 
opinion  and  probably  created  indelible 
marks.  •  •  •  But  despite  the  efficient  pub- 
licity. It  Is  doubtful  that  there  are  many 
people  In  the  county  who  would  be  un- 
willing to  accord  the  defendants  a  fair 
trial."*"  The  oouit  treated  the  problem  as 
if  the  community  could  be  impartial  at  its 
will  despite  the  unconscious  effects  of  the 
"indelible"  marks  which  were  created  by  the 
press.  A  deluge  of  prejudicial  information 
was  printed  that  would  never  be  admitted 
as  evidence  in  a  courtroom,  llie  degree  of 
prejudice  multiplied  when  Culombe  con- 
fessed. Four  years  later,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  reversed  Culombe's 
conviction  on  the  ground  that  the  confession 
was  coerced.**  The  Court  held  that  due  to 
the  Involuntary  native  of  the  confeesion  It 
could  not  be  admitted  in  evidence.  It  is 
submitted  that  the  effect  of  Culombe's  co- 
erced confeesion  was  to  force  Taborsky  to 
be  tried  by  a  biased  jury. 

C.    A    publicized    confession:    The    People 
against  Ralph  Dennis 

In  Syracuse.  N.Y..  on  November  34,  1962. 
a  woman  was  killed  when  she  fell  and  struck 
her  head  on  the  pavement  from  the  result- 
ing force  of  a  purse  snatch.  Both  local 
newspapers  devoted  large  quantities  of  q>ace 
to  the  event  while  reporting  that  war  was 
declared  on  "hoods."  **  The  press  called  the 
situation   critical**  and  reported   that   the 


-Shepherd  v.  riorida.  341  U.S.  50  (1951); 
Maryland  v.  Battimore  Radio  Show  Inc.,  338 
UJB.  913  (1950). 

«Dany  News.  Aug.  14.  1959.  p.  1,  cols.  1-5. 
reported  "Ex-Con  Admits  He's  'Mad  Dog' 
Killer  of  Three." 

» Daily  Newa.  Apr.  37  1963,  p.  4  ("rather 
ot  Four  Admits  Strangling  Love").  New 
York  MhTor.  Apr.  37. 1962.  p.  5  ("admitted  he 
put  his  hand  on  her  throat  during  the 
quarrd.  but  did  not  confess  killing  her"). 

**An  Innocent  man  waa  convicted  of  a 
felony  in  Syracuse.  N.T..  after  being  named 
by  the  guilty  party  as  an  accomplice.  The 
Poet-Standard.  May  19.  1931.  p.  8.  col.  3. 
See.  Frank.  "Not  Guilty"  (1967), 

"State  V.  raborslc^30  Conn.  Sup.  343.  131 
A.  3d  337  (1957).  aS'd.  147  Conn.  194.  158 
A.  2d  239  (1960). 

*>20  Conn.  Sup.  243.  131  A.3d  337  (1957), 
alTd.  147  Conn.  194.  158  A.3d  339   (1960). 

*>  20  Conn.  B\xp.  343. 131  A.3d  at  338  ( 1957) , 
aff'd.  147  Conn.  194,  158  A.3d  339  (1960). 

"Ibid. 

**The  Hartford  Times,  Feb.  36.  1957.  p.  1, 
coU.  1-8. 

*»The  Hartford  Times,  Feb.  35,  1957.  p.  1. 
coL  8.  j 

«*Ibld.  ' 

««The  Hartford  Times.  Feb.  27.  1957,  p.  1; 
id..  Feb.  28.  1967,  p.  16;  id.,  Feb.  28.  1957, 
p.  25;  id..  Feb.  26. 1957.  p.  1. 


**The  Hartford  Times.  Feb.  28.  1957,  p.  1, 
cols.  1-8. 

"The  Hartford  Times.  Feb.  28,  1957,  p.  1. 

"The  Hartford  Tlmea.  Feb.  28,  1957,  pp. 
16.  25. 

*'The  Hartford  Times,  Mar.  1,  1957,  p.  1, 
cols.  1-8. 

■•  State  V.  Taborsky,  20  Conn.  Sup.  342,  131 
A.  2d  337.  338  (1957) .  aff'd.  147  Oonn.  194.  158 
A.  2d  239  (1960).  The  jtidge  asserted  that: 
"So  strongly  is  the  American  system  of  jus- 
tice embedded  in  the  minds  of  our  citlaens 
that  outraged  feelings  usually  give  way  to  a 
desire  for  orderly  procedure."  The  judge 
refused  to  apply  the  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Shepherd  v.  Florida  since  "no  such  [  south- 
em )  prejudice  could  possibly  exist  In  Hart- 
ford County."    Id.  at  339. 

**  Culombe  v.  Connecticut,  367  UJS.  568 
(1961). 

*«The  Post-Standard.  Nov.  25.  1962.  p.  1. 
cols.  1-2  ("Woman  Slain  in  Mugging"): 
Syracuse  Herald- Journal.  Nov.  25,  1962.  p.  1, 
cols.  1-8  ("Purse  Snatched.  Woman  Dies"); 
The  Post-Standard,  Nov.  26.  1962.  p.  1.  cols. 
5-8  ("Police  To  Crack  Down  on  Teenage 
Hoods — Purse  Snatch  Death  Brings  Tough 
Policy") ;  Syracuse  Herald  American,  Nov.  26. 
1962.  p.  1.  cols.  1-8  ("Cops  "Take  Off  the  Kid 
Gloves' — Situation  Is  CaUed  Critical"):  The 
Post-Standard.  Nov.  27.  1962.  p.  1,  coU.  1-8 
("City  Declares  War  on  Hoods");  Syracuse 
Herald- Journal,  Nov.  27.  1962.  p.  1.  cols.  1-3 
("Police  Step  Up  War  on  Hoods"). 

"Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  Nor.  26.  1962. 
p.  1,  cols.  1-8  (Subheadllne  read:  "Situation 
Is  Called  CrlUcal") . 
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city  was  outraged"  and  justly  aroused.*^ 
The  afternoon  newspaper  listed  recent  un- 
dated crimes,  thereby  creating  an  exaggerated 
impreesion  of  the  dally  crime  rate.**  Ralph 
Dennis,  a  15-year-old  Negro  boy,  was  ar- 
rested and  supposedly  confessed  after  4  days 
of  questioning  and  lie  detector  tests,  during 
which  time  he  was  not  allowed  to  contact 
his  parents.  The  Post-Standard,  after  as- 
serting that  "the  streets  of  the  city  are  much 
safer."  stated  that  tbe  "punishment  must 
fit  the  crime"  and  "the  youth  should  be 
confined  where  he  will  have  a  very  long 
time  to  repent."  The  newspaper  then  ad- 
vised: "This  is  no  time  for  maudlin 
sympathy."  " 

During  each  of  the  10  days  following  the 
crime  the  Poet-Standard  printed,  on  page  1, 
the  results  of  the  crime  or  reports  concern- 
ing the  suspect. .  Tbe  Syracuse  Herald-Jour- 
nal made  the  accounts  first-page  news  on 
9  of  the  10  days  and  printed  seven  txiU.  head- 
lines. There  were  eight  editorials  devoted 
to  the  crime  during  that  10-day  period. 

The  newspaper  accounts,  while  assuming 
the  boy's  guilt,  contained  a  deluge  of  dis- 
torted and  false  information."  The  sole  wit- 
ness to  the  crime  stated  that  she  was  unable 
to  determine  whether  the  perpetrator  was 
Negro  or  Caucasian  and  described  him  as 
"dark"  and  5  feet  2  Inches  tall.  The  press 
reported  that  the  witness  Identified  the  per- 
petrator as  "dark  skinned."*^  The  press 
described  Ralph  Dennis  as  "approximately 
5  feet  tall""  which  would  obviotisly  fit  the 
witness's  description  of  the  perpetrator.  The 
boy  is  actually  6  feet  7  inches  tall. 

It  was  reported  by  the  press  the  suspect 
admitted  bis  crime  to  another  youth.**    Al- 


"  Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  Nov.  26,  1962, 
p.  1,  cols.  1-8  ("Woman's  Death  Outrages 
City:  War  on  Hoods"). 

*' Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  Nov.  28,  1962. 
p.  18.  cols.  1-2  (Editorial  read:  "The  com- 
munity Is  justly  aroused  over  the  death  of 
Miss  Irma  Snyder  •  •  •  a  kindly  Uttle 
woman"). 

"Syracuse  Herald- Journal,  Nov.  26.  1962, 
p.  1.  cols.  7-8. 

"The  Post-Standard,  Dec.  1.  1962.  p.  4. 
cols.  1-2  (the  punishment  will  be  "a  warn- 
ing to  other  young  hoodlums"). 

"Syracuse  Herald-Journal.  Dec.  1.  1962. 
p.  1.  cols.  1-8,  p.  3,  col  2  (The  boy  was  referred 
to  as  a  "purse  slayer"  and  a  "purse  mur- 
derer") .  After  the  press  convinced  the  peo- 
ple of  Syracuse  that  Ralph  Dennis  was  un- 
questionably guilty,  three  youths  notified 
the  local  newspapers  that  they  were  in  a 
movie  theater  with  the  suspect  on  the  day 
of  the  crime.  The  deputy  police  chief,  in 
reporting  the  arrest  of  the  boys  for  "con- 
spiracy to  obstruct  justice."  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  alibi  was  a  "fabricated  story 
compiled  from  newspaper  clippings  •  •  • 
(and  was)  full  of  inconsistencies."  The 
Post-Standard.  Dec.  3.  1962.  p.  1.  col.  8.  The 
result  of  this  publication  was  to  completely 
demolish  the  veracity  of  the  boys'  stories 
which  were  later  to  become  an  essential  part 
of  defense  counsel's  case.  Subsequently,  two 
of  the  youths  were  charged  with  conspiraey 
to  obstruct  justice.  The  charges  against 
both  youths  were  dismissed  for  insuflldency 
of  evidence.  The  press,  which  had  reported 
the  alibi  with  banner  headlines  and  a  front- 
page pictiue  of  the  youths,  reported  one  of 
the  dismissals  in  a  foiu--8entence  article  on 
p.  30.  Syracvise  Herald-Journal,  Apr.  11, 
1963,  p.  30. 

"^Syracuse  Herald-Joiuiud,  Nov.  25,  1962. 
p.  1.  col.  6. 

"The  Post-Standard.  Dec.  1.  1962.  p.  6.  col. 
6  ("i^iproxinuttely  6  feet  tall,  (he]  tried  to 
hide  his  face  with  bis  hands  as  he  was  taken 
from  Deputy  Chief  Ryan's  office  into  the 
chambers"). 

"The  Post-Standard,  Dec.  1,  1962,  p.  1, 
col.  8. 
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thotigh  such  evidence  Is  admissible  on  trial 
under  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  youth  was 
not  called  to  testify  at  the  hearing.  Another 
example  of  circxunventing  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence Is  an  article  which  quoted  the  police  as 
saying  that  the  boy  "pturchased  a  variety  of 
expensive  clothing  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 24  after  the  purse-snatch  death  of  Miss 
Snyder."**  No  such  evidence  was  presented 
at  the  hearing  and,  in  fact,  the  boy  was 
charged  with  taking  $1.25  from  the  purse. 

Both  newspapers,  in  printing  assertions  at- 
tributed to  the  director  of  Hillbrook  Deten- 
tion Home,  stated  that  the  boy  "was  in- 
volved in  a  niunber  of  fights  with  other  boys 
at  the  home  and  ripped  electrical  wiring  from 
a  wall."  It  was  also  reported  that  the  boy 
asked  the  director's  wife  "what  she  wo\ild 
do  if  her  16-year-old  daughter  were  kid- 
naped." *^  This  information  could  only  have 
the  effect  of  creating  in  the  aroused  com- 
munity even  more  animosity  toward  the 
youth. 

In  reporting  that  the  boy  could  not  be 
tried  for  murder  because  of  his  age,  the 
press,  radio,  and  television  stations  never 
even  implied  that  he  might  be  innocent. 
The  underlying  implication  was  that  due 
to  legal  technicalities  a  murderer  would  be 
treated  as  a  juvenile  delinquent." 

On  the  day  following  the  confession,  the 
boy  had  asserted  that  the  statements  made 
to  the  police  were  false,  and  that  he  had 
been  pressured  into  admitting  the  crime. 
The  press  did  not  report  the  boy's  denial 
of  the  confession.  Thus,  throughout  the 
period  that  the  crime  was  front-page  news 
the  press  created  the  impression  that  the 
boy  continually  maintained  his  guilt. 

Tbe  accused  was  held  to  have  violated  a 
prior  probation  by  being  absent  from  school 
for  3  days  and  was  sentenced  by  the  family 
court  to  a  detention  home  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  3  years.  Three  months  later  the 
boy  had  a  hearing  on  the  ptuve-snatch 
charge  and  was  adjudicated  a  juvenile  de- 
linquent." 

As  a  result  of  the  mass  publicity  given  to 
the  Dennis  case,  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  locate  anyone  who  had 
not  read  the  biased  and  false  reports.  Diir- 
ing  the  first  adjudicatory  hearing,  defense 
coimsel  was  attempting  to  show  various 
Family  Court  Act  violations  by  the  police. 
The  presiding  judge  asserted:  "My  recollec- 
tion from  reading  the  newspapers  and  watch- 
ing TV  was  that  [the  suspect]  was  tak«i 
over  to  police  headquarters  and  arraigned 
there."  " 

The  SyracTise  Herald-Journal  is  one  of  the 
newq;>aper«  involved  in  the  distribution  of 
the  reports  which  have  jeopardiaed  the  boy's 
guaranteed  rights.  Ironically,  the  executive 
editor  of  that  newspaper,  in  1954.  challenged 
an  American  Bar  Association  representative 
"to  produce  one  case  where  newspapers  have 
so  bounded  any  individual  or  Infiuenced  any 


*'The  Post-Standard.  Dec.  4.  1962.  p.  6. 
cols.  6-7.  The  same  article  reported  that  the 
youth  "has  so  far  failed  to  aid  police  in  the 
recovery  of  the  i>ocketbook,"  and  that  he 
"may  have  belonged  to  a  gang  whose  spe- 
cialty was  purse-snatching." 

■*  Syracuse  Herald-Journal.  Dec.  11,  1962, 
p.  40,  col.  1.  The  Poet-Standard  in  reporting 
the  story,  gave  the  daughter's  age  as  6. 

"  E.g.,  "Youth's  Ag^  Eliminates  Pivse  Mur- 
der Charge."  S3rracu8e  Herald-Journal,  Dec. 
21. 1962,  p.  6.  col.  5. 

■'Appeals  on  both  cases  concerning  Ralph 
Dennis  are  pending  before  the  appellate  divi- 
sion, fourth  department.  In  reporting  the 
news  of  the  hearing,  the  Post-Standard 
ironically  asserted  that  "The  jrouth's  age 
prevents  the  mention  of  his  name."  The 
Post-Standard.  Ifer.  15,  1968.  p.  8,  col.  t. 

"  This  statement  is  contained  in  the  official 
record  and  in  defense  counsel's  brief. 


court  or  jviry  that  a  man  was  sent  to  prison 
in  a  miscarriage  of  justice."  " 

D.  The  effect  of  a  printed  confession 

District  Attorney  Hogan  of  New  York 
County  made  an  office  rule  in  1954  against 
premature  publications  of  confessions  in 
advance  of  trial.  The  district  attorney 
stated  that  "widely  disseminated  Informa- 
tion that  a  defendant  has  'confessed'  has  tbe 
effect  of  convincing  the  general  public  that 
he  is  unquestionably  guilty  and  that  any  trial 
will  be  a  mere  formality.  *  *  *  In  its  prac- 
tical effect,  such  publication  tends  to  destroy 
the  presumption  that  an  accused  is  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  in  a  court  of  law."  " 

It  seems  undeniable  that  the  press  has  been 
guilty  of  printing  prejudicial  Information 
which  has  caused  those  accused  of  crimes  to 
face  biased  and  hostile  courts  and  jtu-ies.'' 
When  a  confession  is  reported,  any  safe- 
gxiards  that  might  have  been  observed  are 
abandoned  and  the  newspaper  accounts 
often  do  not  contain  even  an  implication 
that  the  accused  might  be  innocent.'* 

m.   CASK  UkW 

A.  The  effect  of  adverse  publiettf 

As  a  result  of  newspaper  publicity  there 
are  numerous  pleas  before  the  courts  each 
year  to:  grant  motions  for  change  of  venue;  ^ 


"The  statement  was  made  to  Mr.  Louis 
Waldman,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
CivU  Rights,  New  York  Bar  Association.  26 
N.Y.S.  Bar  BuU.  202,  206  (1954).  This  same 
edlt(ur,  who  so  stanchly  defended  the  press 
wrote  three  editorials  concerning  the  case. 
He  reported  in  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal . 
Nov.  28,  1962,  p.  18.  cols.  1-2,  that  "the  com- 
munity is  justly  aroused."  and  predicted  that 
the  perpetrator  "almost  certainly  lived  within 
a  few  blo^s  of  where  the  crime  took  place" 
(essentially  inhabited  by  Negroes) .  The  edi- 
torial declared  that  a  newspapo^li  duty  was 
to  "identify  racial  groups  in  public  disorder 
to  establish  who  Is  responsible  for  unlawful 
outbreaks."  He  also  remarked  that  com- 
plaints of  police  brutality  should  all  be 
treated  "as  hogwash."  In  the  Syracuse 
Herald  American,  Dec.  2, 1962,  p.  44.  cols.  1-2. 
the  executive  editor  called  on  Negroes  to 
form  street  patrols  to  guard  their  area.  He 
also  challenged  Negroes  "to  prove  they  are 
not  demanding  the  maximum  In  political 
rights  and  exercising  the  minimum  la  civic 
responslbllty."  The  answer  to  the  problems 
of  "hoodlumlsm"  was  offered:  "What  Is 
needed  Is  a  truly  aroused  conununlty 
demanding  action." 

"  131  N.YIiJ..  Nb.  77,  Apr.  23.  1964.  p.  4. 
coU.  3-4. 

"  See  Lofton.  "Justice  and  the  Press."  6  St. 
Louis  L..  Rev.  449  (1961);  Note,  84  N.Y.Ul.. 
Rev.  1378  (1969).  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has 
observed  that.  "Passion  and  pubUc  outcry, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  press,  have  at  times 
so  possessed  a  community  and  its  court- 
hoxise  as  to  make  the  trial  a  mere  mockery 
of  justice."  The  press,  according  to  the 
esteemed  Supreme  Court  JustiQS  "may  so 
beat  the  dnuns  of  prejudice  and  passion  as 
to  make  It  doubtful  whether  a  trial  in  the 
local  courthouse  can  be  fair  to  a  particular 
defendant."  Douglas,  "Tbe  Public  Trial  and 
the  Free  Press,"  33  Rocky  Mt.  L.  Rev.  1.  3 
(1960). 

"E«.7New  York  Mhror,  Oct.  6.  1963.  p.  1. 
cols.  1-6.  Ihe  headline  reported:  "Portrait 
of  a  Deb  Who  Slew." 

*»  United  SUte*  v.  Florio.  18  PJDA.  386 
(SJ:>JI.Y.  1953)  (moUoa  graated):  State  v. 
raborsXey.  30  Conn.  Sup.  243,  131  A.  9d  837. 
aff'd.  147  Conn.  194,  158  A.  3d  388  (I960) 
( motion  denied).  State  t.  Chmpmm*.  103 
Conn.  453.  180  AU.  899  (1935)  (aflrmaaee  of 
denial  of  axytion  although  the  prsM  "ex- 
ploited, spiced,  dramatised  and  eolared"  the 
reports) ;  People  v.  FenumdeM,  196  Misc.  95, 
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or  grant  motions  for 

courts  have  held  that 

comment  does  not  estab- 

live  a  fUr  trial.**    Bow- 


weight  and  only  If  the  court  is  convinced 
that  the  Juror  is  lying  will  the  challenge  for 
cause  be  granted."*  Indeed,  many  courts  have 
held  that  even  where  a  Juror  has  a  fixed  opin- 
ion of  guilt,  he  is  not  disqualified  if  he  states 
that  he  can  decide  the  case  on  the  evidence 
presented.**  In  essence,  the  courts  have  be- 
lieved that  a  Juror  may  assiime  a  man  guilty 
and  presume  him  innocent. 

It  has  been  held  that  prejudicial  publicity 
did  not  prevent  a  fair  trial  where:  the  de- 
fense was  given  an  unlimited  number  of  pe- 
remptory challenges:"  the  Jurors  claimed 
they  merely  scanned  the  articles; "  or  the 
material  was  read  by  only  two  Jurors.*'  One 
cotirt  reasoned  that  Jurors  tend  to  forget  what 
they  read.*  Most  courts  have  overlooked  the 
unconscious  effects  of  publicity  and  have  rea- 
soned that:  the  trial  was  "quiet  and  order- 
ly;"" the  residents  of  a  particular  county 
are  "eminently  fair  and  tolerant"  and  "ca- 


(0  Wash.  3d  474.  349  P.  3d 

Broa  [y.  196  Misc.  349,  90  N.T.S. 

It  10). 

SarAgren.   190  Misc.   810.   75 
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V  nited  States.  213  UB.  183, 


<*  Howell  V.  State.  230  Ark.  278.  247  S.W. 
3d  952  (1952),  People  v.  Duncan.  53  Gal.  2d 
824,  350  P.  2d  103  (1960),  cert,  denied,  366 
U.S.  417  (1961) .  This  principle  overlooks  the 
vmconsclous  attitudes  that  cannot  be  set 
aside  and  the  conscious  attitudes  of  Jurors 
who  want  to  convict  the  defendant.  See 
People  V.  Moran.  36  Misc.  2d  1078.  232  N.Y.S. 
3d  201  (Sup.  Ct.  1962).  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  In  many  of  the  situations  where 
Jurors  are  said  to  have  voiced  the  opinion 
that  they  can  be  Impartial,  the  trial  Judge 
or  prosecutor  actually  hSM  led  them  to  this 
conclusion.  In  Lauderdale  v.  State,  343  S.W. 
3d  422. 424-25  (1961)  the  court  conducted  the 
voir  dire : 

"Question.  Tou  can  and  will  set  this  pre- 
conceived opinion  aside  and  go  in  the  Jury 
box  with  an  open  mind  and  try  the  case 
solely  on  the  law  and  the  evidence  developed 
here  and  give  both  sides  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial. 

"Answer.  That's  correct." 

In  Howell  v.  State.  230  Ark.  350,  247  S.W. 
2d  952  (1952): 

"Question.  Vb.  Mack,  do  you  have  such 
an  opinion  on  your  mind  at  this  time  as 
would  take  evidence  to  overcome  it? 

"Answer.  Yes  sir.  I  don't  know  if  the  State 
suppcMts  what  I  have  read  of  the  thing,  I 
have  that  opinion  If  that  is  true  now. 

"Question.  Could  you,  and  would  you  go 
Into  the  trial  of  this  matter  with  an  open 
mind  and  discharge  any  preconceived  notion 
or  opinion?" 

The  Juror  responded,  "I  think  I  could"  to 
the  question  and,  despite  the  qualification 
and  his  prior  answer,  the  appellate  co\irt 
held  that  It  was  not  error  to  allow  the  Jxu'or 
to  sit  In  the  Jury  box.  In  People  v.  Duncan. 
53  Cal.  3d  824,  850  P.  2d  103  (1960),  three 
Jurors  stated:  (1)  that  they  wo\ild  not  want 
to  be  tried  by  Jurors  with  their  frame  of 
mind;  (2)  that  such  Jurors  could  not  be 
Impartial;  and  (3)  evidence  would  be  re- 
quired to  overcome  their  opinions.  The  three 
Jurors,  after  agreeing  to  act  impartially,  re- 
mained as  Jurors  on  the  murder  trial. 

*«  Oeagan  v.  Oavin.  292  P.  2d  244  ( 1st  Clr. 
1961);  Rowe  v.  State.  224  Ark.  671,  275  S.W. 
3d  887  (1955);  State  v.  Brazile,  234  La.  145, 
99  So.  3d  62  (1958);  State  V.  Johnson.  363 
Mo.  833,  345  S.W.  2d  43  (1962);  State  v. 
Flack.  77  SJ3.  176,  89  N.W.  2d  30  (1958); 
Compare  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  U.S. 
145  (1878)  where  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  "fixed  and  decided  opinion"  makes  a 
person  Incompetent  as  a  Juror. 

"United  States  v.  Shaffer.  291  P.  3d  689 
(7th  Clr.  1961). 

"  United  States  v.  Carlucci.  288  P.  2d  691 
(3d  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  366  UJS.  961   (1961). 

»•  United  States  v.  Gibes.  300  P.  2d  836 
(7th  Clr.  1963). 

"  People  V.  Broody.  195  Misc.  349,  90  N.Y.S. 
2d  864  (Sup.  Ct.  1949) . 

"  Owens  V.  State.  315  Ala.  43,  109  So.  109, 
111   (1926). 


pable  of  using  discrimination  In  the  forma- 
tion and  exercise  of  their  individual  Judg- 
ment: "  •«  and  "moet  people  are  willing  to  give 
the  defendanta  a  fair  trial.""  In  State  v. 
Tahorsky,  the  coxurt  stated:  "So  strongly  Is  the 
American  system  of  Justice  embedded  In  the 
minds  of  our  citizens  that  outraged  feelings 
usually  give  way  to  a  desire  for  orderly  pro- 
cedure." »= 

Many  appellate  courts  cite  as  proof  of  a 
fair  trial  the  fact  that  the  defendant  did 
not:  utilize  all  of  his  peremptory  chal- 
lenges; "  seek  a  change  of  venue  or  a  con- 
tinuance; *•  or  ask  for  a  mistrial."  In  United 
States  v.  Rosenberg.'^  the  court  characterized 
a  press  release  given  to  the  New  York  Times 
by  the  proeecutor  as  "wholly  reprehensible"  " 
which  should  be  "severely  condemned."" 
The  court  stated  that  a  cautionary  Instruc- 
tion to  the  Jtiry  "would  not  sufllce"  and  the 
defendants  should  have  been  granted  a  mis- 
trial if  they  had  so  requested."  The  court 
deduced  that  since  there  was  no  motion 
made  for  a  mistrial,  the  defense  "obviously 
concluded  that  the  prosecutor's  statement 
to  the  prees  had  not  prejudiced  the  Jiu-y."> 
Thus,  "they  may  not,  after  an  adverse  Judg- 
ment, ask  the  court  to  reach  a  contrary  con- 
clusion." *  The  fact  that  the  defendant  did 
not  recdve  a  fair  trial  was  admitted  by  the 
court  but  he  was  penalized  for  not  taking 
advantage  of  a  motion  which  was  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  relief  sought. 


"People  V.  Htnes,  168  Misc.  453,  470,  6 
N.Y.S.  2d  15,  16  (Sup.  Ct.  1938) . 

•^  State  V.  Taborsky,  20  Conn.  Sup.  242, 
131  A.  2d  337,  338  (1957),  aff'd,  158  A.  2d 
239  (1960). 

"Ibid. 

»  United  States  v.  Mloran,  236  P.  2d  361 
(2d  Clr.),  cert  denied.  353  US.  909  (1956) 
(although  the  publicity  was  described  as 
"Inflammatory").  A  note  In  27  Cincinnati 
L.  Rev.  87  (1958)  criticizes  the  reasoning  of 
the  courts  on  this  matter. 

•*Palakiko  v.  Harper,  209  P.  2d  75  (9th 
Clr.  1953):  United  States  v.  Rosenberg.  200 
P.  2d  666  (Sd  Clr.  1952),  cert,  denied,  345 
U.S.  965  (1953). 

"  United  States  v.  Rosenberg,  200  P.  2d 
666  (2d  Clr.  1953) .  cert,  denied,  345  U.S.  965 
(1953). 

"  200  P.  2d  666  (2d  Clr.  1952) ,  cert,  denied. 
345  U.S.  965  (1953).  The  New  York  Mirror 
reported  the  defendant's  arrest  with  a  head- 
line which  reed.  "Nab  Poiu-th  Man  in  Atom 
Spy  ring"  and  then  quoted  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  saying  that  the  defendant  Is  "another 
important  link  in  the  Soviet  espionage  ap- 
paratus." New  York  Mirror,  July  18,  1950, 
p.  2,  cols.  1-2.  See,  Dally  News,  July  18,  1950. 
pp.  1,  24,  cols.  1-2,  for  other  prejudicial  re- 
marks. In  the  Dally  News,  Aug.  12,  1950, 
p.  12,  col.  5,  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  who 
was  prosecuting  the  case  blamed  the  Korean 
war  on  the  defendant.  It  Is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  fair  trial  In  a  security  case 
after  the  restating  adverse  publicity.  The 
Syracuse  Herald  American,  Nov.  18,  1962,  p. 
1,  cols.  3-5,  in  reporting  the  arrest  of  three 
Cubans  stated  that  the  suspects  planned 
"to  set  off  arms  and  explosives  In  New  York 
department  stores  and  oil  and  gasoline  re- 
fineries." The  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Nov.  17,  1963,  p.  1,  as  well  as  other  news- 
papers also  described  In  spedfic  detail  the 
plans  of  the  Cubans.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that,  according  to  the  press,  the  sus- 
pects denied  the  charges  and  It  Is  therefore 
dilScuIt  to  conceive  how  the  specific  plans 
were  known.  The  publicity  connected  with 
the  Alger  Htss  case  is  depicted  in  an  excel- 
lent book  by  A.  J.  Uebllng.  See,  Liebling, 
"The  Press,"  144-63  (1961). 

"  Id.  at  670. 

"Ibid. 

"  Ibid.  > 

'Ibid. 

'  Ibid. 
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In  United  States  v.  Dennis.*  the  defendant 
bad  been  convicted  of  a  Smith  Act  violation 
amidst  an  aroused  environment.  The  court 
asserted:  "It  is  urged  that  It  was  impossible 

•  *  *  to  get  an  Impartial  Jury  because  of  the 
heated  public  feeling  against  Communists. 
That  such  feeling  did  exist  among  many  per- 
sons— ^probably  a  large  majority — ^Is  Indeed 
true;  but  there  would  be  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  subside  by  any  del^y 

*  *  *.  The  choice  was  between  using  the  best 
means  available  to  secure  an  impartial  Jury 
and  letting  the  prosecution  lapse."  *  It  was 
fiuther  stated  that  there  was  "no  reasonable 
hope  that  •  •  •  (the  prejudice]  would  fade" 
and  "we  must  do  as  best  we  can  with  the 
means  we  have."  ■ 

It  ts  submitted  that  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  an  "impartial  Jury"  trial  does 
not  merely  offer  "the  best  we  can"  but  ac- 
tually guarantees  an  impartial  trial.  If 
the  "best  w*  can"  offer  falls  short  of  an  im- 
partial trial,  the  conviction  is  a  travesty  of 
Justice.  The  decision  Is  a  c\irlous  one  and 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  It  was 
the  conclusion  of  a  highly  publicized  security 


The  difficulties  involved  in  proving  that 
prejudice  exists  in  a  Juror's  mind  have  obvi- 
ously been  reoognlaed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
which  has  found  the  existence  of  prejudice 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  newspaper  ma- 
terial.* The  Court  has  assxuned  that  Jurors 
have  read  the  newspapers  In  cases  where  the 
prejudicial  reports  were  voluminous.  Jurors' 
statements  that  they  were  able  to  dedde  the 
case  solely  on  the  evidence  presented  in  court 
have  been  disregarded  in  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions.* 

B.  MarshaU  v.  United  States 
In  the  1959  esse  of  MarshaU  v.  United 
States.*  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  oon- 
vlctl(»  of  a  defendant  who  was  held  to  have 
unlawfully  dispensed  certain  drugs  without 
a  prescription  In  violation  of  a  Federal  stat- 
ute. After  the  Judge  refused  to  permit  the 
Oovenunent  to  introduce  evidence  of  the  de- 
fendant's past  criminal  record,  the  Jivors 
received  such  information  from  reading 
newspapers.  In  granting  a  new  trial  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  that  the  trial  Jtxlge 
had  found  that  the  information  was  too 
prejudicial  to  be  admitted  as  evidence.  Hie 
Coxirt  stated  that  the  prejudice  to  the  de- 
fendant would  be  "as  great  when  the  evi- 
dence reaches  the  J\iry  through  news  ac- 
counts as  when  It  Is  part  of  the  prosecution's 
evidence.*  In  reversing  the  conviction,  the 
Court  disregarded  Jurors'  statements  that 
they  could  give  the  defendant  a  fair  trial. 

C.  Irvin  V.  Dou>d 


A  murder  oonvlctiaci  was  reversed  and  re- 
manded by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  1960 
case  of  Irvin  v.  Dowd"  after  "a  barrage  of 
newspaper  headlines,  articles,  cartoons,  and 
pictures  was  unleashed  against  (defendant) 
diuing  the  6  or  7  months  preceding  his 
trial."  >i  Kight  of  twelve  Jurors  Indicated 
that  they  could  render  an  impartial  verdict 
deepdte  their  opinions  that  defendant  was 
guilty.    In  dictum,  the  Coxirt  asserted  that 


■183  F.  3d  301  (3d  Clr.  1950).  aff'd.  341 
n.S.  494  (1951). 

*  Id.  at  236. 
•Ibid. 

•  Irvin  V.  DotDd.  366  U.S.  717  ( 1900) . 
*Ibld. 

•Marshall  v.  United  States.  360  n.S.  310 
(1959). 

•Id.  at  813. 

"  Irvin  V.  I>ouMf,  366  U.S.  717  (1900) . 

"  Id.  at  735.  In  Reynolds  v.  United  States. 
98  n.8.  146  (1878).  the  Court  sUted  that 
"a  Jiuor  who  has  formed  an  (q>lnion  cannot 
be  Impartial."  however  he  may  "entertain" 
an  opinion  and  be  Imjiartial.  Whether  a 
presumption  of  partiality  Is  raised  on  the 
strength  and  nature  of  the  opinion  Is  a  ded- 
slon  for  the  court. 


the  Jiu-ors  need  not  be  totally  lgn<»ant  of  all 
the  facts  and  Issues  Involved.  A  Juror  can 
be  Impartial  although  he  has  "formed  some 
impression  or  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  case."  >*  It  was  recogniasd  toy  the  Court 
that  It  may  be  possible  for  a  J\iror  to  "lay 
aalde  his  Impression  or  opinion  and  render  a 
verdict  based  on  the  evidence  presented  in 
court."  "  However,  the  Court  did  not  state 
that  this  Judgment  should  be  made  by  the 
Jxtfors.  The  Court  granted  that  "each  Juror 
was  sincere  when  he  said  he  would  be  fair 
and  Impartial."  but  declared  that  the  "influ- 
ence that  lurks  in  an  opinion  once  formed 
Is  so  persistent  that  it  xinconsclously  fights 
detachment  from  the  mental  processes  of  the 
average  man."  ^* 

D.  1962  cases 

A  New  York  oovart  of  af^Mals  case  "  relied 
on  the  Irvin  v.  Dou>d  dictum  in  afflnnlng  a 
conviction  and  accepted  the  statements  of 
eight  Jxirors  that  the  {vejudldal  material 
they  had  read  would  not  be  considered.  Tlie 
court  had  described  the  articles  as  revealing 
a  "callous  disregard  of  fair  trial  require- 
ments." "  Chief  Judge  Desmcmd,  in  dissent, 
stated: 

"Jurors  who  would  not  be  influenced  by 
accusations  such  as  those  made  in  the  news- 
papers against  this  defendant  would  dther 
be  of  a  sort  whose  minds  for  some  reason  do 
not  react  at  all  to  what  they  read,  or  those 
whose  existing  prejudices  had  already  hard- 
ened to  a  point  where  nothing  co\ild  worsen 
them.  •  •  •  I  refuse  to  concede  •  •  •  that 
we  must  be  satlsfled  by  the  Incredible  state- 
ments of  Jurors  that  they  can  read  such  stuff 
and  then  wipe  it  off  their  minds."  ^* 

The  1962  case  which  had  the  greatest  effect 
on  the  law  in  this  area  Is  the  Supreme  Court 
case  of  Beck  v.  Washington.^   The  defendant 


^  Irvin  V.  i>owd,  366  UJS.  717,  723  (1960). 

>•  Id.  at  738. 

**Id.  at  737.  There  have  been  other  pw- 
ceptlve  voices  which  have  excoriated  the  ab- 
surd fiction  that  a  Juror  is  capable  of  setting 
aside  his  prejudice,  m  Delaney  v.  United 
States.  190  P.  2d  107.  113  (1st  Clr.  1952),  the 
court  stated  that  "One  cannot  assume  that 
the  average  Juror  is  so  endowed  with  a 
sense  of  detachment,  so  clear  in  his  intro- 
qjectlve  perception  of  his  own  mental  proc- 
esses, that  he  may  oonfldently  exclude  even 
the  unconscious  Influence  of  his  preconcep- 
tions as  to  probable  guilt,  engendered  by  a 
pervasive  pretrial  publidty."  Jurors  have 
been  held  to  be  "Inci^Mble  ot  knowing  the 
effect  which  prejudicial  matters  have  upon 
their  unconscious  minds."  People  ▼.  Hry- 
eiuk.  5  m.  3d  176. 136  N.E.  3d  61  ( 1964) .  The 
court  in  People  v.  McLaughlin.  160  N.T.  865 
(1896)  asserted  that  tha  influence  of  preju- 
dice is  "subtle,  insidions.  and  often  tmcon- 
sclously  warps  the  Judgment  and  blinds  the 
Intelligence  of  those  sxuroxinded  by  its 
atmosphere  J' 

"People  v.  Genovese.  10  N.Y.  3d  478,  180 
N.E.  2d  419.  225  N.YB.  2d  26   (1962). 

"  Id.  at  480.  180  N.E.  3d  at  420  335  N.YjS. 
3d  at  37. 

» Id.  at  486-87.  180  N.E.  2d  at  424-25.  225 
N.Y.S.  2d  at  32-34.  The  majority  expressed 
the  New  York  rule  as  accepting  a  Juror  who 
has  formed  an  opinion  If  he  swears  he  can 
set  it  aside  and  the  cc\irt  is  satisfied  that 
he  will.  It  Is  submitted  that  the  court,  as 
well  as  the  courts  in  a  majority  of  States, 
does  not  apply  the  rule;  It  merely  tends  to 
rely  on  the  statements  of  Juron.  The  courts 
have  generally  not  applied  that  part  of  the 
rule  which  expresses  that  the  coiirt  itself 
is  to  be  the  final  Judge. 

>*369  UJ3.  541  (1962).  Compare  the  lead- 
ing case  of  Delaney  v.  United  State*.  109  F.  3d 
107  (1st  Clr.  1952)  where  press  reports  of 
public  hearings  were  held  to  bar  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fair  trial.  In  United  State»  v. 
Plorio.  13  P.RJ).  306  (1058)  the  press  report- 
ed hearings  before  the  New  York  State  Crime 


had  been  convicted  of  grand  larceny  after 
having  been  "tried  and  convicted"  by  a  Sen- 
ate committee  headed  by  Senator  Jobm  Ij. 
Mrf»».T,»N.  The  committee,  making  various 
prejudicial  remarks  to  the  press,  accxised 
Beck  of  "many  criminal  acta."  "  and  of  hav- 
ing "apparently"  **  stolen  money.  The  trial 
Judge,  in  denying  a  motion  for  a  continu- 
ance, indicated  that  the  motion  was  an  in- 
sult to  the  "Intelllgenoe  and  fairness  of  the 
hlgh-calibered  Jurors"  in  the  community." 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  4-to-3  decision, 
affirmed  the  conviction  and  apparently  dis- 
regarded prior  decisions  in  Marshall  and 
Irvin. 

The  UjB.  Suprane  Court  denied  certiorari 
recently  to  a  case  which  appears  to  contra- 
vene prior  Supreme  Court  ease  law.  The 
First  Cinniit  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Oeo- 
gan  v.  Gavin"  had  denied  petltianer's  mo- 
tion for  habeas  corpus  and  had  held  that  the 
Jurors  met  the  constitutional  test  of  im- 
partiality laid  down  In  Irvin  v.  i>oi0d.**  It 
was  stated  that  despite  the  i^«at  volume  of 
publidty  there  were  no  "fedin^  of  lage  and 
revulsion  touching  off  widespread  public 
clamor  for  vengeanoe."  **  Although  aoms  of 
the  news  mentioned  that  defendants  were  in- 
volved in  other  murders  the  court  found  this 
was  not  prejudicial  since  the  "rubbing  out  of 
a  few  small-time  hoodlums  is  not  enou^  to 
cause  any  general  public  clamor  for  re- 
venge." *  The  particular  crime  involved  did 
not  "arouse  public  passions  and  emotion" 
and  the  "trial  •  •  •  wae  conducted  from  first 
to  last  with  dignity  and  decorum  in  a  calm 
Judicial  atmoq>here." "  It  is  obvious  that 
the  court  completely  misconstrued  the  ef- 
fecU  of  prejudice  when  it  Implied  that  a 
biased  Juror  is  one  who  reeks  with  revenge 
and  hate.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  was  no 
mention  of  the  leading  MarshaU  ease  since 
that  decision  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  present  holding. 

In  Its  attempt  to  distinguish  Irvim  v.  Dowd. 
the  court  noted  that  90  percent  *  of  the  Ju- 
rors called  in  that  case  fonned  an  opinion 
whweas  in  the  Oeagan  case  only  73  percent 
of  the  prospective  Jurors  formed  an  opinion." 
In  Irvin  v.  Dowd  the  Jury  panel  «^™*vM^  of 
430  persons  ol  whom  368  were  excused  for 
having  opinions  of  gidlt."  In  the  Oeapan 
case  there  were  1.104  Jurors  called  and  650 
admitted  forming  an  opinion.**  !%•  court 
mentioned  in  a  footnote  that  "we  can  hardly 
assume  that  all  those  with  an  apinlon 
thought  the  defendants  guilty."*^  la  hold-, 
ing  that  the  Jurors  were  impartial,  the  oonrt" 
relied  heavily  on  the  voir  dire  — *in*»****f»T 
One  of  the  Jurors  who  tried  the  case  as- 
serted that  he  formed  a  "tentative  opinioti." 


Commission  which  the  Daily  Hews  described 
as  a  "damning  mass  of  testimony"  against 
the  "ruthless  •  •  •  convicted  booUegger" 
who  manages  the  "rackets."  Dally  Mews,  Dec. 
16,  1952,  pp.  1,  c-3,  10. 

"See  SUte  v.  Beck.  349  P.  3d  887,  411 
(1000). 

"Ibid. 

*^  Id.  at  304. 

"392  P.  2d  344  (1st  Clr.  1961).  cert,  denied, 
370U.S.9O3  (1963). 

"  The  court  implied  that  the  constitution- 
al test  laid  down  In  Irvin  v.  Dowd  was  that 
a  Juror  who  swean  that  he  can  be  impartial 
is  impartial.  This  common  error  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  Jurors  in  Irvin  v.  Dowd 
were  found  to  be  biased  by  tha  Supreme 
Court  despite  their  personal  sesiilliHii  to 
the  contrary. 

*•  Geagan  v.  Gavin.  393  P.  3d  344,  a«T  (let 
Clr.  1961).  cert,  denied,  870  U.S.  908  (1002). 

» Id.  at  347,  n.  5. 

"  Id.  at  ai7. 

"  The  correct  percentage  is  WiM. 

"Ibid. 

"  Irvin  V.  Doied.  366  VS.  717.  737  (1060) . 

-Geagan  v.  Gavin.  392  P.  id  344.  247 
( 1961 ) .  cert,  denied,  370  UJB.  908  ( 1883) . 
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On  the  voir  dlr« 
makedtlM  Juror: 

"QuMtlon.  If  yoi 
•n  o«th  will  be 
you  wUl  well  mad 
tween  tbe 
maU,  according  to 
that  jou  should 
and  decide  the  cas » 
aa  It  will  be 
any  preooncelTed 
that  you  may  now 
you  could  take 
falthfuUy? 
"Answer.  I  do 
"Question.  Mr 
s  Juror,  you  will  bi 
that  every  defendant 
cent,  and  that  It 
In  a  verdict,  return 
unleae  you  are 
doubt  on  the 
lagunty. 

-Horn,  do  yon 
whatever  notion 
carrying  out  thai 
"Answer.  No. 
The  court  stated 
nations  spettk. 
but  what  they 
has  IltUe  choice  1x4 
It  Is  crtnlous  that 
aneoasdous  but 
sdous  the  |uror  U 
Is   and    then 
form  his  duty. 
wan   have  been 
lores  his  country. 

m  UniUa  8tate4 
Appeals,  Seventh 
sHall  ▼.  United 
based  ujMfi  the 
must  "rest  on 
court.  In  rererslni 
that  the  published 
Inadmissible  In 
eney  to  prejudice 
Information  must 
if  It  reaches  the 
The  dissenting 
fendant 
and  so  the  pi 
Mwa  any  facts 
le^  redress  In 
m  that  regard."  • 
Judge  would  give 
dice  Jurors  with  n( 
Impartial  Jury 
stitntlon.    Tbe 
recover  a  monetafy 
canted  In  prison 

The  District 
petition  for  a  writ 
Stores  V.  Smith  «• 
accord  petitioner 
"ladlfferent 
pellate  review, 
dlselosare   of 
record  was  dlrectl^ 
ecutor.     The 
testimony  to  she 
the  court 
the  county, 
twelve  Jurors  In 
nates  admitted 
news  reports.* 
cod  Circuit.**  In 


exi  mlnatlon  the  trial  Judge 


are  accepted  as  a  Juror. 

almlnlBtered  to  yoa  that 

tmly  try  the  Issues  be- 

and  theee  defend- 

evldenoe.  which  means 

with  an  open  mind 

purely  on  the  evidence 

here,  uninfluenced  by 

zlotlon.  Ideas,  or  opinions 

aave.    Do  you  think  that 

oath  and  adhere  to  it 


that  your  opinion,  or 
have,  will  Interfere  with 
Thoee  InstructlMis? 
Honor."* 
(hat  the  "voir  dire  ezaml- 
eloquently  tor  themselves"** 
to  say  Is  that  a  Juror 
SKpreesing  his  thoughts, 
nrejudlce  may  lurk  In  the 
where  It  Is  In  the  con- 
told  what  his  obligation 
hether   he   can   per- 
the  question  might 
4Bked   whether    the   Juror 
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Honor.* 

If  you  are  sworn  as 

Instructed  by  the  court 

is  prestuned  to  be  Inno- 

be  your  duty  to  bring 

a  verdict  of  "not  guilty." 

beyond  a  reasonable 

and  the  law  that  he 


V.  Aeeardo.*  the  Court  of 
circuit,  after  citing  Mar- 
*  stated  that  each  case 
l^ue  of  adverse  publicity 
'special  facts.' "•'    The 
the  conviction,  asserted 
materia;  would  have  been 
because  of  its  tend- 
he  defendant.    Thus,  the 
be  considered  prejudicial 
through  news  accounts. 
noted  that  the  de- 
to  be  newsworthy 
bad  a  right  to  publish  as 
to  him,  subject  to 
actions  for  any  abuse 
Apparently  the  dissenting 
he  press  license  to  preju- 
oorrespondlng  right  of  an 
guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
would  be  able  to 
Judgment  while  incar- 


peitalnlng 

UMl 


trUl 
d«  fendant 


Court 


of  Vermont  granted  a 
of  habeas  corpus  In  United 
on  the  bases  of  failure  to 
a  fair  trial  by  a  panel  of 
and  denial  of  State  ap- 
court  found  that  public 
'a   alleged   criminal 
attributable  to  the  proa- 
's   counsel    (rffered 
that  the  publicity,  which 
as  having  "blanketed" 
prejudice.     Six  of  the 
iddltlon  to  the  two  alter- 
read  the  prejudicial 
Court  of  Appeals,  Sec- 
( iting  Beek  v.  Wathington, 


Jurov 
Tie 
pel  Itloner'i 
icU  r  attrih 
pel  Itloner'i 


reversed  and  held  that  the  district  court 
jtidge  was  speculating  when  he  found  that 
the  Jiiry  was  not  impartial.  The  court  de- 
clared that  the  petitioner  did  not  prove  that 
the  Jurors  were  biased  and  the  Marshall  case 
did  not  apply  since  the  prosecutor's  state- 
ments to  the  press  occiirred  3  months  prior 
to  the  trial,  whereas  in  Marshall  the  state- 
ments were  given  to  the  press  shortly  before 
trial.  It  is  submitted  that  petitioner  did  all 
that  he  could  in  proving  the  existence  of 
prejudice  and  the  distinction  between  this 
case  and  Marshall  Is  not  valid  since  eight  of 
the  Jurors  admitted  reading  and  recalling  the 
adverse  publicity. 

Other  recent  cases,  in  finding  that  an  im- 
partial Jury  trial  could  be  secured  despite 
publicity,  relied  heavily  on  the  dictum  of 
Irvin  v.  Dawd  and  the  decision  of  Beck  v. 
Washington."  In  United  States  v.  Decker,** 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  In  affirm- 
ing tbe  denial  of  a  motion  for  a  continuance, 
saw  no  significance  In  tbe  fact  that  there  was 
only  a  12-day  delay  between  the  arraignment 
and  the  trial.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  Marshall  case,  if  it  were  at- 
tempted, since  the  press  rejxsrted  a  prior  con- 
viction and  the  fact  that  other  indictments 
were  pending  against  the  defendant. 

The  defendanfe  counsel  was  portrayed  as 
"passive"  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth 
Circuit,  in  Dranow  v.  United  States.**  since  he 
did  not  "challenge  any  Juror  for  cause,"" 
offer  the  Judge  instructions  for  the  Jury  tell- 
ing them  to  disregard  the  publicity  ,«•  or  ask 
that  the  Jury  be  Interrogated  concerning  any 
publicity."    Tbe  counsel  made  motions  for  a 
continuance  and  for  a  change  of  venue  which 
were  denied.*"    It  Is  submitted  that  counsel, 
in   requesting   a   mistrial    on   several   occa- 
sions,** a  change  of  venue,  a  continuance  and 
in  submitting  a  delxige  of  biased  and  false 
news  reports,*  was  certainly   not  "passive" 
and,  indeed,  did  more  than  should  be  ex- 
pected in  order  to  show  the  lack  of  an  im- 
partial Jury.    The  court  relied  heavily  on  the 
dlctiun  of  Irvin  v.  Dowd  which  stated :  "It  is 
not  required  •  •  •  that  •  •  •  Jurors  l>e  to- 
tally Ignorant  of  the  facts  and  issues  in- 
volved.""   The  eoxut  fiirther  cited  the  Su- 
preme   Court's    statement    in    Irvin    that 
"scarcely  any  of  the  best  qualified  to  serve 
as  Jiirors  will  not  have  formed  some  impres- 
sion or  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case 
*  *  *  .    To  hold  that  the  mere  existence  of 
any  preconceived  notion  as  to  the  guilt  or 
Innocence  of  accused,  without  more,  is  suffi- 
cient to  rebut  the  presumption  of  a  prospec- 
tive Juror's  impartiality  would  be  to  establish 
an  impossible  standard."*    It  is  Indeed  an 
anomaly  that  the  majority  of  coiuts  that 
have  cited  Irvin  v.  i>oi0d  quote  its  dictum  in 
support  of  findings  which  are  contrary  in 
result  to  that  Supreme  Court  case.    In  Irvin 
V.  2>otod  the  court  found  that  a  fair  trial  was 
not  afforded  the  defendant  notwithstanding 
that  all  of  the  Jurors  claimed  they  could  af- 
ford the  defendant  the  presvimptlon  of  in- 
nocence and  hear  the  issues  with  an  im- 
partial mind. 

A  Missouri  district  court,*  in  finding  that 
a  defendant  received  a  fair  trial,  stated  that 
"publicity  Is  a  problem  that  courts  must 
face  *  •  •  if  the  courts  are  to  say  that  per- 


h  tvlng 
Ibe 


sons  charged  with  a  crime  cannot  be  fairly 
tried  because  of  the  amount  of  publicity 
they  generally  receive,  there  would  be  little 
law  enforcement,  or  little  punishment  for 
crime."  **  Inherent  in  the  rationale  of  most 
of  the  court  decisions  Is  a  hopeless  knowl- 
edge that  although  a  defendant  Is  unable  to 
secure  his  constitutional  rights,  -the  courts 
must  do  as  "best  they  can."  *  Indeed,  even 
where  convictions  are  reversed  the  defend- 
ant must  be  retried  in  the  publicity-satu- 
rated community  with  the  probability  of  a 
renewed  burst  of  press  reports. 

TV.    CONCLUSION 

It  Is  generally  accepted  that  if  the  prosecu- 
tion offers  to  the  Jurors  information  which 
Is  not  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, a  fair  trial  cannot  be  granted.  Thus, 
It  would  logically  follow  that  a  fair  trial  can- 
not be  afforded  where  the  Jurors  are  con- 
fronted with  published  InfOTmatlon  which 
would  be  deemed  too  prejudicial  to  be  ad- 
mitted Into  evidence.  It  is  impossible  to 
specify  what  factual  showing  a  defendant 
must  make  in  order  to  prove  that  a  fair  trial 
was  not  received.  The  courts  are  prone  to 
distinguish  the  leading  cases  in  which  con- 
victions were  reversed  where  the  fact  situa- 
tions differ  In  any  respect."  Since  the  coiurts 
do  not  control  newspapers  as  they  control 
the  prosecution,  they  apparently  are  xmable 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  "trial  by  press." 

Much  has  been  said  about  employing  con- 
tempt statutes  in  order  to  silence  the  press."' 


7th  Clr.  1903). 
ihHted  autet,  SOD  UJB.  SIC 

V.  AecarOo.  390  F.  ad  183, 

(D.yt.i9ea). 
T.  amuh.  ao6  r.  ad  606  (ad 


*  It  appears  that  the  rash  of  1962  decisions 
which  have  refused  to  follow  Irvin  v.  Doted 
and  MarahaU  v.  United  States  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  case  of  Beck  v.  Washington. 

*  S04  F.  ad  702  (6th  Cir.  1962) . 

*  307  F.  ad  M6  (8th  Chr.  1962) . 

*  Id.  at  S6a. 
*Ibld.  ' 
« Id.  at  662-63. 
•Ibid. 

•Id.  at  562.    I 

*  Id.  at  560  n.  8. 

«/r©in  V.  Dotpd,  366  U.S.  717,  722  (1960). 
"  Id.  at  723-33. 

»  Wolfe  V.  NaOi.  205  F.  Supp.  219  ( WX>.  Mo. 
1963). 


•«  Id.  at  236. 

*  Harney  v.  United  States,  306  F.  2d  523  (Ist 
Cir.  1962)  relied  on  United  States  v.  Dennis, 
183  P.  2d  201  (2d  Chr.  1950) ,  aff'd,  341  XJB.  494 
(1951). 

0*  E.g.,  People  V.  Genovese,  10  N.T.  2d  478, 
180  NJ:.  2d  419.  225  N.Y.S.  2d  26  (1962); 
United  States  v.  Rosenherg.  200  F.  2d  666,  669 
(2d  Cir.  1952).  cert,  denied.  345  U.S.  965 
(1953) .  In  United  States  v.  Shaffer.  291  F.  2d 
689  (7th  Cir.),  cert,  denied.  368  UJ3.  915 
(1961).  the  court  held  that  Marshall  v. 
United  States  cannot  be  appUed  if  aU  pe- 
remptory challenges  are  not  utilized.  In  41 
ASJiJ.  219,  282  (1955).  the  writer  opposed 
to  the  exercise  of  the  contempt  power  to  re- 
strict the  press,  states  that  "Liberty  and  re- 
straint can  never  be  reconciled."  Query:  Is 
It  not  possible  that  liberty  may  have  to  be 
reetrained  if  it  is  the  only  means  to  preserve 
liberty? 

*7  Holtzoff,  "The  Relation  Between  the 
Bight  to  a  Fair  Trial  and  the  Right  of  Free- 
dom of  the  Press."  1  Syracuse  L.  Rev.  369 
(1949).  LeVlness  m,  "Crime  News,"  66 
U.S.L.  Rev.  370  (1932) .  The  author  cites  the 
famous  news  commentator,  Walter  Llpp- 
mann,  as  being  "unable  to  believe  that  the 
press  would  be  less  free  if  some  reasonable  re- 
straint were  put  upon  the  right  to  make 
instantaneous  copy  out  of  clues  which  are 
vital  to  the  detection  of  a  crime."  In  stat- 
ing that  Joiimalistic  codes  of  ethics  break 
down,  the  author  cites  H.  L.  Mencken  who 
declares  that  the  much  needed  purge  of 
Jotimallsm  "must  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
ternal forces,  and  through  the  mediiun  of 
penalties  exteriorly  inflicted."  Perry.  "Trial 
by  Newspaper."  66  UJ3X.  Rev.  374.  375  ("Trial 
by  newspaper  *  *  *  is  a  disease  that  does 
not  cure  itself") .  The  author  cites  Clarence 
Darrow  in  saying  that  "Trial  by  Jxiry  is  rap- 
Idly  being  destroyed  in  America  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  newspapers  handle  all 
sensational  cases."  Mr.  Perry  agrees  with 
Clarence  D«u-row  on  the  premise  that  Judges 
are  afraid  to  hold  the  newspapers  In  contempt 
of  court.  In  the  Dally  News,  Jan.  31,  1927.  p. 
13.  col.  1,  the  editorial  writer  asserted  that 
"as  long  as  there  is  more  newspaper  circu- 
lation in  more  smut,  some  presses  will  be 
found  to  roll  out  the  smut.  Some  tmusually 
ruthless  manager  or  editor  leads  the  parade 
toward  smut's  farthest  boundary  line.  The 
others — or  many  of  the  others — follow  •  •  • 
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In  England,  any  publication  having  a  tend- 
ency to  create  prejudice  is  a  contempt  of 
court.*  The  result  has  been  to  Insure  de- 
fendants a  fairer  Jury  trial  than  can  be  had 
In  the  United  States.  The  right  to  a  trial 
by  an  impartial  Jury  and  freedom  of  the 
press  are  both  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. The  conflict  that  may  resiilt  between 
the  two  guarantees  poses  a  serious  dilemma 
In  the  administration  of  Justice.  Although 
a  free  press  is  a  necessity  In  any  demooratic 
society,  an  irresponsible  press  may  cause  in- 
dividuals to  be  tried  by  biased  Jiuies  in  con- 
travention of  the  Constitution. 

Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  source  of  preju- 
dicial information  stems  from  the  police  and 
the  prosecutor.  The  prosecutor  should  be 
prohibited  from  divulging  any  information 
on  the  basis  of  an  Interpretation  of  canon 
20  of  the  "Legal  Canons  of  Ethics."*  A 
member  of  the  bench  described  police  as 
"the  most  prolific  source  of  biased  Informa- 
tion" for  the  press.  The  Judge  asserted  that 
"Police  are  tempted  by  friendship,  hopes  of 
advancement,  and  other  considerations* 
to  make  accusations  and  to  give  Information 
prejudicial  to  the  accused."  **  Generally,  the 
press  precedes  the  harmful  news  accoxmts 
with  the  words,  "according  to  police."  A  lim- 
itation on  the  right  of.  the  press  to  print  such 
information  Involves  the  constitutional 
gxiarantee  of  freedom  ot  the  press.  However, 
no  such  constitutional  question  exists  If  the 
police,  the  prime  source  of  biased  publicity, 
are  prohibited  from  issuing  this  information. 
The  local  governing  officials,  being  respon- 
sible for  the  machinery  of  criminal  Juris- 
prudence, mxist  be  prodded  to  prevent  "police 
leaks."  It  is  submitted  that  if  the  press  Is 
imable  to  solicit  Information  from  their  chief 
sources,  there  will  be  less  damaging  Infor- 
mation printed. 

The  courts  could  aid  the  plight  of  the 
defendant  by  granting  motions  for  change 
of  venue  more  freely  although  this  practice 
may  be  of  little  use  in  some  cases.  The 
press  in  the  "new"  community  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  crime,  or  the  publicity  in  the 
"old"  community  may  have  reached  all  parts 
of  the  State.  Indeed,  publicity  stemming 
from  a  criminal  trial  may  reach  all  parts  of 
the  country  if  it  helps  to  sell  newspapers.* 
However,  at  least  in  some  instances,  the 
defendant  would  be  better  protected  in  a 
community  In  which  the  crime  was  not 
committed. 

In  a  city  that  has  two  or  three  newspapers, 
crime  reporters  could  be  siunmoned  before 
a  board  of  Judges  and  reminded  which  evl- 


censorshlp  of  the  press  •  •  •  must  come." 
The  Daily  News  boasts  of  having  twice  the 
circulation  of  any  other  newspaper.  See  f oot- 
%iotes  1,  3,  8.  27,  51,  infra,  for  examples  of 
Its  dally  reporting  methods. 

*  Holtzoff,  "The  Relation  Between  the 
Right  to  a  Fair  Trial  and  the  Right  of  Free- 
dom of  the  Press,"  1  Syracuse  L.  Rev.  369 
(1949). 

*A3.A.,  "Canons  of  Professional  Ethics," 
canon  ao  reads  in  part:  "Newspaper  publica- 
tions by  a  lawyer  as  to  pending  or  antici- 
pated litigation  may  interfere  with  a  fair 
trial.  •  •  •  Generally  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned." 

■0  In  the  Syracuse  purse-snatch  case,  supra 
note  66,  the  police  chief  announced  In  ad- 
vance that  the  arresting  officers  would  receive 
an  "extra  week's  vacation."  Syracuse  Her- 
ald-Journal, Nov.  30,  196a.  p.  1.  col.  4. 

*>  Niles,  "The  Power  of  the  Court  and  a  Free 
Press."  N.TX.J.  Sept.  38,  1963,  p.  4,  coU.  1-8. 

■"  Walter  Winchell  played  roles  In  both  the 
Sheppard  case  and  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping 
case  by  reporting  harmful  information  and 
predictions  which  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Jurors.  WaUer,  "Kidnap,"  304  (1961). 
Holmes.  "The  Sheppard  Murder  Case."  a06 
( 1961 ) .  Both  books  describe  the  nationwide 
publicity  that  follows  a  famous  crime. 


dence  in  a  particular  case  Is  not  admissible 
in  court.  The  board  could  request  omission 
of  sensational  reporting,  partletilarly  the 
type  that  might  assume  the  accused  guilty. 
Recently  In  Syracuse,  N.T.,  the  presiding 
Judge  in  a  murder  case  requested  that  tbe 
reporters  representing  the  two  local  ptpen 
refrain  from  printing  certain  material.  The 
Judges'  initiative  showed  great  results  and 
many  details  connected  with  the  mxuxler 
trial  were  not  printed.* 

An  ancient  practice  of  "insuring"  a  de- 
fendant of  a  fair  trial  has  been  to  Instruct 
the  Jury  that  they  should  disregard  the 
prejudicial  accoimts.**  This  act  is  a  farce 
by  Itself  since  it  obviously  does  not  insulate 
the  trial  from  hostile  sentiment.  Judge 
FVank  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Cir- 
cuit, remarked  that  such  an  instruction  "Is 
like  the  Mark  Twain  story  of  the  little  boy 
who  was  told  to  stand  in  a  comer  and  not 
to  think  of  a  white  elephant."  * 

In  1900,  a  Pennsylvania  district  court  de- 
clared: 

"It  Is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  a  practice 
of  which  we  see  too  many  examples,  should 
exist,  and  that  persons  accused  of  crime 
should  be  put  on  trial  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers,  and  should  be  declared  to  be 
guilty  and  denounced  as  criminals  before 
there  has  been  a  careful  and  Impartial  trial 
in  the  proper  and  lawful  tribunal."  * 

Today,  the  problem  depicted  by  the  court, 
63  years  ago,  still  exists.  Although  great 
strides  have  been  taken  to  insure  that  those 
people  accused  of  crime  will  be  amply  pro- 
tected In  the  courtroom  there  has  been  vir- 
tually no  progress  in  eliminating  the  press 
as  a  criminal  forum. 

The  Court  of  Appeals.  Sixth  Ciroviit,  has 
declared  that  one  of  the  "fundamental  rules 
of  criminal  law  is  that  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  Jivors 
who  shovild  determine  the  facts  submitted 
to  them  wholly  on  the  evidence  offered  In 
open  court,  unbiased  and  uninfluenced  by 
anything  they  may  have  seen  or  heard  out- 
side of  the  actual  trial  of  the  case.""  If 
the  preceding  statement  is  to  be  more  than 
mere  fiction,  something  mxist  be  done  to 
convince  the  police,  the  prosecutor,  and  the 
press  of  their  legal  and  ethical  responsibil- 
ities.* If  this  U  impossible,  the  individual's 
constitutional  rights  must  be  safeguarded 
at  the  sake  of  the  rights  of  the  press. 

Gould  Stibn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  Senators  have  spoken  to  me  prior  to 
my  speech  this  afternoon  concerning  the 
subject  of  my  speech,  because  it  has 
generated  a  great  amount  of  discussion 
in  the  cloakrooms  and  ofDces  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  some  time.  To  those  who  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  material  that  I  shall  offer  to 


*  Syracuse  Herald-Joiuual,  Nov.  14,  1962, 
p.  32,  col.  8.  Judge  Fted  M.  Marshall  of  the 
Brie  County  court  presided  over  the  case. 

*  B.g.,  Finnegan  v.  United  States.  304  F.  2d 
106  (8th  Cir.),  cert,  denied,  346  UJB.  821 
(1953),  Hort  v.  United  StaUa.  113  F.  ad  138 
(5th  Cir.).  cert,  denied,  811  U.8.  684  (1940). 

'^Leviton  v.  United  Statet.  108  F.  3d  848 
(3d  Cir.  1951),  cert,  denied.  343  U.S.  946 
(1953). 

*  United  States  v.  Ogden,  106  Fed.  371,  378 
(D.C.  Pa.  1900) . 

•>  Brigga  v.  United  SUtea.  321  F.  3d  636  (6th 
Cir.  1955). 

*Mr.  Edwin  Otterbourg.  a  distinguished 
attorney,  has  warned  the  press  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  impoaed  mandatary  legislation 
on  "Other  Indtistries  which  were  too  slow  In 
utilizing  self-imposed  regulation.  See.  Ot- 
terbourg. "Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press:  A  New 
Look  in  1954,"  40  AJBJiJ.  888  (19M)  for  an 
excellent  review  of  attempts  to  voluntarily 
agree  on  codes  of  ethics. 


the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I  wish  to  say: 
Start  your  reading  with  the  Syracuse 
Law  Review  article. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1945 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lajrs  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
628)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLAITON  RELATING 
TO  THE  EXPEDmOUS  TRIAL  OF 
CRIMINAL  CASES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  in  reaching  their 
final  decision  as  to  whether  by  next 
Tuesday,  at  5  p.m.,  they  will  add  their 
names  as  co^Mnsors  to  either  one  or 
both  of  these  bills,  I  hope  they  will  be- 
gin by  reading  the  article  in  the  83nra- 
cuse  Law  Review.  It  is  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  problems  which  give  rise  to  the 
first  bill  I  have  introduced  . 

As  a  legislator  I  am  interested  In  mak- 
ing certain  that  our  procedures  for  crim- 
inal prosecution  are  fair  and  in  keeping 
with  our  concept  of  American  Justice;  it 
is  important  that  they  be  fair  to  Hoffa 
and  to  anyone  else  in  this  country  who  is 
charged  with  crime,  regardless  of  his  or 
her  name  or  station  in  life. 

In  the  February  1963  Issue  of  the 
Progessive  magazine,  there  was  published 
an  article,  written  by  Sidney  Lens,  oi- 
tiUed  "The  Pursuit  of  Jimmy  HotTa."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  coimection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  PuasuiT  or  JnucT  Hovta 

(By  Sidney  Lens) 

(Note. — Sidney  Lens.  Chicago  labor  leader 
and  writer,  attracted  attention  more  than  a 
decade  ago  with  his  critical  siurey  of  the  la- 
bor movement.  "Left,  Right,  and  Center." 
His  other  books  are  "The  Crisis  of  American 
Labor,"  "A  World  in  Revolution,"  and  "The 
Counterfeit  Revolution."  Mr.  Lens'  articles 
have  appeared  in  Harper's,  the  Yale  Review, 
the  Commonweal.  Harvard  Business  Review, 
and  FeUowshlp.) 

A  hung  Jury  in  a  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Federal 
court  which  refused  to  convict  James  R. 
Hoffa.  president  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  of 
t,ak1ng  a  roundabout  payoff  from  a  trucking 
firm  recently  gave  Hoffa  still  another  victory 
In  his  running  battle  with  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  A  review  of  the  record  of  that 
battle  raises  some  troublesome  questions : 

Has  the  campaign  against  Hoffa  becooM  a 
vendetta,  a  deliberate  harassment  designed 
to  get  the  man,  rather  than  to  enforce  the 
law?  Is  the  Government,  and  more  spedfl- 
caUy  Attorney  General  Kennedy,  trying  to 
put  Hoffa  in  Jail,  regardless  of  method,  be- 
cause he  is  James  Hoffa  and  the  head  of  the 
most  powerful  union  In  the  country,  or  does 
It  have  soUd  ground  for  Its  Investigations 
and  prosecutions?  Does  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  a  double  set  of  standards— one 
rrtatlng  to  Boffa  and  similarly  aUgmatiaed 
men,  and  another  for  those  regarded  as  re- 
qieetable.  or  Is  Justice  being  administered 
imparttallyt 
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The  roster  «f  Indictments  Ineludee  a  charge 
of  $1,107  in  tneome  tax  by  a  local 
oOelal  ta  Detroit,  aoeeptanoe  by 
a  Chle^to  Teamster  of  a  80,000  payoff  by  an 
employer,  another  indictment  Involving 
$7,604  in  payoffk,  and  similar  aecusaUons. 
If  theee  charges  are  true,  they  constitute 
serious  crlmee  and  should  be  proeecuted  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  xinlon  member- 
ship and  the  public. 

There  are  a  few  footnotee  that  must  be 
added  to  this  record,  tiowever.  One  la  that 
this  is  the  same  kind  of  charge  that  has  been 
leveled — and  often  proved — against  union 
oOlcials  in  decentralized  Industries  ever  since 
the  ttim  of  tlie  century.  Thoee  industries 
with  thousands  of  small  employers,  such  as 
drycleanlng,  laundry,  construction,  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  many  others,  have  been  prey 
to  rackets  throughout  the  years.  None  of 
theee  rackets  Is  excusable;  but  they  began 
before  Hoffa  was  bom;  they  have  existed  in 
many  industries  other  ttian  trucking;  and 
they  are  not  one-sided  affairs  in  which  the 
employer  Is  a  harassed  "good  guy"  and  the 
unionist  a  temwlzlng  "bad  guy."  To  create 
the  Impression  that  Hoffa  has  created  a  new 
kind  of  racketeering  Is  a  distortion  of  his- 
tory.   The  old  ones  are  bad  enough. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Justice  Dep«utment 
were  somewhat  leas  emotional  about  Hoffa,  it 
would  acknowledge  that  Hoffa's  centralizing 
of  the  process  of  collective  bargaining  In  the 
trucking  Indristry  has  effectively  put  a  stop 
to  certain  typee  of  racketeering.  The  Team- 
sters' Union  now  signs  mxiltlstate  contracts 
in  trucking  and  Hoffa  hopee  soon  to  sign  a 
nationwide  agreement.  Thus  an  Individual 
employer  cannot  make  a  special  deal  with  an 
official  in  some  local  union. 

A  second  footnote  to  the  Kennedy  indict- 
ments is  that  many  of  the  chargee  seem  so 
trivial  they  would  almost  certainly  not  be 
pressed  against  anyone  except  the  Team- 
sters. One,  lor  Instance.  Involvee  solicitation 
of  employers  to  buy  tickets  to  a  Teamster 
dinner.  Another  charges  a  Teamster  with 
perjoiry  because  he  denied  asking  his  boss  to 
buy  a  $100  ticket.  Still  another  indictment 
accuses  a  Teamster  official  of  making  a  long 
^iTt**"^  telephone  call  to  a  woman,  and  of 
putting  his  wife's  air  travel  fare  on  his  \inlon 
credit  card. 

A  third  footnote  Is  that  in  almost  no  in- 
stances are  the  employers  also  Indicted  along 
with  the  union  officials  it  Is  charged  they 
paid  off.  In  the  Test  Fleet  case.  Involving 
Hoffa  himself,  the  New  York  Times  asked 
critically  why  the  trucking  Arm  officials  were 
not  proeecuted  as  well.  "If  there  were  lUegal 
paymenta."  the  Times  stated,  "the  illegality 
was  as  much  on  the  part  of  thoee  who  made 
them  as  those  who  received  them."  The 
Justice  Department  is  charged  with  equal  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  If  a  Teamster  official 
is  prosecuted  for  taking  a  bribe,  so  should  the 
employer  who  gave  it  and  benefited  from  it. 
A  fourth  footnote  carries  the  gravest  impli- 
cation of  all,  a  threat  to  one  of  labor's  most 
bfMlc  rights,  the  right  to  strike.  It  concerns 
the  Indictments  against  30  striking  employees 
of  the  Bowman  Transportation  Co.  in  Gads- 
den, Ala.,  the  South "s  largeet  nonunion  truck- 
ing firm.  Theee  men  are  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  Hobbe  Act  against  racketeering, 
because  they  allegedly  entered  into  a  con- 
piracy  to  "extort"  a  labor  contract  with 
higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions. 
Tlie  union  had  won  an  election  covering 
some  300  drivers,  but  the  company.  Instead  of 
concluding  an  agreement  with  the  union, 
hired  a  nvunber  of  strikebreakers,  some  of 
whom,  it  is  charged  by  Hoffa,  were  armed. 
Violence  flared  on  both  aides,  and  Teamster 
rank-and-file  members  were  arrested.  On 
betog  released  from  jail  they  were  handed 
Indictments  charging  them  with  "con- 
gpinuef'  to  "extort"  a  union  contract. 

Should  this  dharge  stick,  few  unions  would 
be  fk«e  from  proseeutkm.  This  is  similar  in 
substance     to     the     kind     of     oonsplracy 


chargee — dating  huA  to  the  historic  Phil- 
adelphia eordwalners'  (shoemakers')  strike 
and  subssqusnt  trial  of  1006  that  labor  has 
had  to  resUt  for  a  oentury  and  a  half. 

None  of  theee  footaotas  to  the  Justice 
Department's  indletmsats  is  intended  in 
any  way  to  extenuate  crime  in  the  labor 
movement  generally  or  the  Teamsters  spe- 
clflcally.  but  rather  to  place  theee  events  in 
a  rational  perspective.  They  compel  the 
conclusion  that  however  one  may  feel  about 
the  man.  the  entire  campaign  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  get  Hoffa  has  the  ciu-iou£ 
goal  of  removing  him  from  his  union  post 
rather  than  being  deeigned  prlmarUy  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  11,  1002, 
carried  a  headline,  "Government's  Plan  To 
Oust  Hoffa  by  '04."  The  subhead  stated: 
"War  on  Teamster  Boes  To  Strees  Suspected 
Use  of  Pension  Funds  and  Harassment  of 
His  AssocUtes."  The  same  newspaper,  on 
October  20.  1060.  carried  a  similar  headline: 
"Antl-Hoffa  Strategy.  United  SUtee  Tries 
To  Topple  Him  by  Removing  Key  Teamster 
Supporters.  Grand  Jury  Probes  of  Aids  Are 
Stepped  Up:  Monitors,  New  Law  Exert  Pres- 
sures.   WIU  His  Foes  Get  Elected?" 

The  lead  In  the  1069  story  said:  "The  Gov- 
ernment quietly  Is  stepping  up  its  efforts  to 
topple  Teamsters  boss  Jimmy  Hoffa."  The 
1962  lead  stated:  "Thoxigh  their  best-laid 
planr  have  gone  awry  in  the  past.  Govern- 
ment investigators  are  confident  they've  de- 
vised a  strategy  grand  enough  in  concept  to 
Insure  the  ouster  of  James  R.  Hoffa  as  Team- 
ster preeldent — not  this  year,  but  maybe 
next,  or  the  year  after."  If  The  Journal's 
estimate  is  accurate,  it  reveals  a  strange 
objective  for  a  Federal  administration.  To 
convict  a  nuoi  of  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
If  it  can  be  proved,  is  a  legitimate  goal.  But 
to  harass  >'<"»  and  his  associates  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  his  xinion  position  is  hardly 
the  proper  buainees  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  the  law-enforcement  arm  of  the 
National  Government. 

The  "get  Hoffa"  theme  is  neither  a  pub- 
licity man's  invention  nor  idle  speculation 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  During  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  television  debates  in  the  1960 
presidential  campaign.  Candidate  John  P. 
Kennedy  said:  "I'm  not  saUafled  when  I  see 
men  like  Jimmy  Hoffa  in  charge  of  the 
largest  union  in  the  United  States  still  free." 
Asked  by  a  reporter  why  he  made  this  state- 
ment. Senator  Kennedy  replied:  "Because  I 
tliink  Mr.  Hoffa  has  breached  national  law. 
State  law.  I  dont  think  the  prosecutions 
have  been  handled  against  him  very  satls- 
factorUy." 

On  another  occasion  the  futxu-e  President 
said:  "In  my  judgment,  an  effective  Attor- 
ney General  with  the  present  laws  we  now 
have  on  the  books  can  remove  Mr.  Hoffa 
from  office.  And  I  assure  you  that  both  my 
brother  and  myself  have  a  very  deep  convic- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hoffa."  This  "get 
Hoffa"  attitude  betrays  an  emotional  in- 
volvement on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy  broth- 
ers that  would  seem  to  conflict  with  their  re- 
sponsibility for  equal  enforcement  of  the  law. 
It  is  an  attitude  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
use  of  tactics  and  techniques  of  legal  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  that  carry  a  serious 
threat  to  oiu  constitutional  liberties. 

The  Teamsters'  troubles  began  soon  after 
the  AFIi  and  CIO  were  merged  in  December 
1956.  Dave  Beck,  then  the  president  of  the 
union,  objected  to  the  merger.  Perhaps  the 
investigation  of  the  Teamsters  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  would  not  have  taken 
place  at  all  except  for  this  fact.  The  AFI<- 
CIO  leadership  never  once  objected  to  the 
methods  used  by  the  committee  against  Beck 
or  Hoffa,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  AFL- 
CIO  unionists  regularly  supplied  material  to 
Senator  McCullaw  and  Robert  Kennedy. 

In  any  case,  the  record  Is  clear  that  the 
eommlttee  earefuUy  choee  both  its  victims 
and  its  f acU.  For  example.  Hoffa  was  charged 
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with  having  rigged  the  elections  of  delegates 
to  the  1967  convention  which  elected  him 
president.  Robert  Kennedy  claims  in  his 
book,  "The  Knemy  Within,"  that  only  4.8 
peroent  of  the  delegates  had  "any  clearly 
legal  right  to  be  at  the  convention  and  to 
vote."  Much  of  this  charge  is  based  on  tech- 
nicalities, such  as  the  time  set  for  the  elec- 
tion, but  much  of  It  may  very  well  be  true. 
Yet  there  Is  one  union  in  the  AFL-CIO  which 
did  not  hold  an  election  for  almost  three 
decades,  and  probably  would  not  have  held 
one  yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  Landrum-Orlf- 
fln  bill.  This  \mion  was  never  called  by  the 
,  McClellan  conunlttee  to  explain. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  McClellan  hear- 
ings was  that  13  members  of  the  Teamsters' 
Union  protested  Hoffa's  election,  and  even- 
tually Federal  Judge  F.  Dickinson  Letts  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  three  monitors  to  super- 
vise union  affairs  and  prepare  for  another 
election.  This  was  a  compromise  Hoffa 
agreed  to,  but  it  tiuned  out  to  be  a  uselees  le- 
gal gesture.  Seventeen  times  Hoffa's  attorney 
Edward  Bennett  Williams,  a  distinguished 
civil  libertarian,  appealed  a  monitor  and 
court  decision;  in  15  Instances  he  was  upheld. 
When  the  monltorship  was  finally  dissolved, 
after  costing  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
Hoffa  was  elected  president  again — legally 
and  unchallenged — with  only  token  oppoei- 
tlon. 

From  a  trade  union  point  of  view,  Hoffa 
is  open  to  serious  criticism  for  a  lack  of 
broader  social  vision,  a  lack  he  shares  with 
many  of  his  enemies  in  the  union  movement. 
His  dealings  in  the  Test  Fleet  case  are  open 
to  serious  question  on  moral  grounds,  even 
though  he  was  not  found  legally  guilty. 
Some  of  his  friends  and  associatee  are  un- 
savory. But  there  are  some  points  to  be 
made  in  Hoffa's  defense : 

Hoffa  has  negotiated  far  better  union  con- 
tracts than  any  of  his  major  rivals  in  the 
union  movement. 

Despite  widespread  impressions  to  the 
contrary,  the  fact  persists  that  the  majority 
of  Teamster  unions— especially  those  which 
deal  with  big  employers — have  not  been 
tainted  with  scandal. 

Of  the  150  Teamster  officials  against  whom 
Robert  Kennedy  claims  there  is  "derogatory 
Information"  in  his  files,  the  majority  are 
either  no  longer  with  the  union  or  are  in 
reality  rank-and-file  members,  some  of 
whom  merely  drive  a  truck.  In  a  break- 
down prepared  last  year  by  the  Teamster, 
official  publication  of  Hoffa's  union — obvi- 
ously pro-Hoffa  but  never  successfully  chal- 
lenged— 16  of  the  accused  were  Usted  as 
never  having  belonged  to  the  union,  9  were 
men  required  by  union  shop  agreement  to 
belong  to  a  Teamster  local  but  were  not 
officers,  36  were  former  officers  or  employees 
but  no  longer  associated  with  the  Teamsters 
in  any  capacity,  7  were  officers  or  employees 
who  have  been  arrested  but  never  convicted 
of  any  crime,  26  were  men  who  were  con- 
victed before  they  became  officials  in  the 
Teamsters'  Union.  Foiu-teen  were  convicted 
while  holding  office,  but  even  of  these,  some 
were  guilty  only  of  such  minor  offense  as 
disorderly  conduct  on  picket  lines  or  traffic 
violations.  Even  with  considerable  allow- 
ance for  exaggeration  or  bias,  this  review 
presents  a  picture  far  different  from  the 
widely  accepted  image  of  a  union  with  one 
and  a  half  million  members  ridden  through 
and  through  with  hoodlums. 

No  balanced  estimate  would  place  James 
R.  Hoffa  among  the  angels.  But  neither  do 
the  facts  prove  him  to  be  the  kind  of  devil 
portrayed  by  the  pfiss  and  some  AFL-CIO 
leaders.  In  contrast.  In  the  top  AFL-CIO 
leadership  are  some  men  with  demonstrably 
worse  records — one  of  them,  BCaiulce  Hutche- 
son  of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  is  appealing  a 
conviction — but  none  has  been  subjected  to 
the  same  opprobrium. 

It  Is  this  opprobrium  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Justice  Department  to  con- 


duct a  campaign  against  Hoffa  in  which 
almost  anything  goes.  In  1957  Hoffa  was 
tried  on  the  charge  of  wiretapping  the  tele- 
phones of  his  subordinates  in  the  Teamster 
office  In  Detroit.  The  first  trial  ended  in  a 
hung  jury;  in  the  second  trial,  in  1968,  he 
was  acquitted.  Even  if  he  had  been  guilty 
this  was  a  singular  charge  to  be  made  by  a 
Justice  Department  which  admits  it  Is  u^ng 
wiretaps  itself,  and  by  a  Government  which 
is  wiretapping  hundreds  of  its  own  offices. 
A  Government  Operations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  reported  that 
the  administration  is  monitca-lng  4,790  of  Its 
own  wires.  The  Justice  Department  con- 
cedes that  it  nudntains  some  80  wiretaps  of 
private  citizens. 

Another  charge  against  Hoffa  was  that  he 
attempted  to  bribe  a  McClellan  committee 
investigator,  Cye  Cheasty,  to  give  him  in- 
formation. Again  Hoffa  was  acquitted.  A 
third  accusation  involved  the  Instance  last 
year  when  Sam  Baron,  a  top  Teamster 
organizer  for  9  years,  acciised  Hoffa  of  slug- 
ging him.  This  case  was  dropped  when  the 
proeecutor  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  unable 
to  find  witnesses  who  would  corroborate 
Baron's  char{;es. 

If  the  methods  used  by  congressional 
oommltteee  and  the  Justice  Department  in 
the  campaign  to  "get  Hoffa"  were  to  be  ex- 
tended universally,  the  American  system  of 
dispensing  legal  justice  would  be  destroyed. 
It  is  not  Hoffa.  then,  that  is  the  Issue,  but 
the  threat  to  the  very  roots  of  omi  judicial 
traditions.  It  is  not  the  man  that  concerns 
us  here,  but  the  methods.  Does  the  Justice 
Department  have  the  right  to  go  fishing  into 
every  area  of  a  person's  activities,  looking  for 
possible  crime?  Or  should  the  Department 
investigate  only  ^>eciflc  charges  where  it  lias 
reasonable  assiurance  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed?  The  Government  has  a  right  to 
subpena  a  particular  businessman  if  it  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  he  made 
a  payoff  to  Hoffa  to  get  a  loan  from  the 
Teamster  Pension  Fund.  But  it  has  no  right 
to  subpena  a  hundred  biisinessmen,  or  even 
to  send  FBI  agents  to  interrogate  them, 
just  on  the  chance  that  one  of  them  did 
make  such  a  payoff.  Yet  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  following  the  latter  course,  hit- 
ting out  in  all  directions  in  the  hope  that 
something  will  be  uncovered  which  can  be 
used  to  "get  Hoffa." 

Edward  Bennett  Williams,  Hoffa's  attorney, 
gave  this  account  of  the  long  campaign 
against  the  Teamsters'  president.  For  4  years 
the  McClellan  committee  held  hearings — 
20,000  pages  of  testimony,  filling  69  volxunee. 
"The  victims  were  accused  often  by  rumor 
and  hearsay.  If  they  admitted  the  accusa- 
tion, they  faced  conviction.  If  they  denied 
it,  they  faced  perjury.  And  if  they  stood 
silent,  they  faced  contempt."  When  all  the 
accusations  had  been  thoroughly  sifted.  Wil- 
liams said,  six  of  them  became  Indictments 
against  top  Teamsters,  and  in  each  of  the 
six  cases  there  was  an  acquittal.  On  Febru- 
ary 6.  1969,  he  recorded,  Hoffa  had  been 
served  with  a  subpena  ordering  him  to  de- 
liver "all  books  and  records  •  •  *  for  the 
period  from  January  1,  1946,  until  the 
present  time.  *  *  •"  If  Hoffa  had  complied 
with  this  request  it  would  have  taken  100 
freight  cars  to  deliver  the  documents  and 
would  have  cost,  according  to  Williams,  $1 
million.  Fortunately  the  request  was  modi- 
fied, but  the  incident  demonstrated  the 
"fishing  expedition"  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

In  1961  Federal  Judge  Fred  W.  Kaess  of  De- 
troit rxiled  that  the  Labor  Department  coiild 
not  subpena  the  books  of  locals  299  and 
614  merely  to  see  if  they  were  accurate. 
Although  he  was  overruled  in  the  higher 
courts,  the  danger  Judge  Kaess  cited  of  Gov- 
ernment indulging  "Itself  with  the  luxury 
of  a  personal  vendetta"  cannot  be  dismissed 
lightly.  "The  subpenas  by  themselvee,"  said 
the  judge,  "are  so  broad  that  they  constitute 


a  complete  seizure  imrelated  to  any  re- 
corded purposeful  investigation.  •  •  •  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  refused  to  show, 
or  has  been  unable  to  show,  any  basis  for 
this  investigation."  There  are  a  number  of 
instances  where  one  agency  of  government 
has  subpenaed  the  Teamsters'  books  only  to 
have  a  second  agency  issue  another  subpena. 
Each  time  the  union  must  photostat  what  it 
tiuns  over  to  the  Government.  It  has  dif- 
ficulty keeping  track  of  its  own  documents. 
"If  any  paper  is  lost, "  obewved  Hoffa.  "we 
are  in  trouble." 

On  at  least  three  occasions,  according  to 
Hoffa,  Federal  officials  have  urged  Teamster 
employees  to  txum  state's  evidence.  One 
employee  at  the  Washington  headquarters 
was  allegedly  told:  "We've  checked  you  out. 
You're  clean.  But  you  know  all  the  facts 
about  the  operation.  Give  us  the  dope  e 
we  can  put  Hoffa  in  jail."  A  southern 
Teamster — again  acc(»-dlng  to  Hoffa — was 
advised:  "We're  going  to  indict  your  boss. 
You're  going  to  be  investigated  too.  But  if 
you  cooperate  with  us,  you  wont  be  in- 
dicted." One  man  was  picked  up  in  Nash- 
ville and  told  that  the  Government  knew 
Hoffa  had  given  him  02.500  to  get  a  Teamster 
out  of  jail.  Presumably  he  was  to  use  these 
funds  for  bribery,  at  Hofla's  direction. 

Hoffa  insists  that  he  and  other  Teamster 
officials  are  being  followed,  that  their  wires 
are  tapped,  that  the  Government  has  on  at 
least  one  occasion,  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  planted 
a  listening  device  in  a  hotel  room  where  four 
union  lawyers  were  planning  a  coxirt  defense. 
Sid  Zagri,  Teamster  lobbyist,  claims  he 
found  a  wiretap  inside  his  telephone,  and 
that  his  mall  and  that  of  other  iinion  offi- 
cials \B  being  watched.  On  another  occa- 
sion, Zagri  reported,  he  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  home,  but  delivered  to  the 
union  office.  "How  could  this  have  hap- 
pened," he  asked,  "if  they  weren't  putting 
our  mail  aside  for  a  check?" 

Hoffa  has  expressed  the  belief  that  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  evidence  against  him 
in  the  Stm  Valley  case  was  secured  through 
wiretapping.  His  lawyers  subpenaed  Sen- 
ator McClbixam  and  members  of  his  staff 
to  bring  in  all  records  and  recordings  they 
might  have.  Hie  Senate  passed  a  reeolu- 
tlon  that  MXiLxiXAN  need  not  testify;  and 
that  is  where  the  matter  stands.  An  em- 
ployee of  the  McClellan  committee  was  put 
on  the  stand  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  conducted  any  wiretapping 
relative  to  Hoffa's  case.  He  refused  to  an- 
swer, claiming  the  protectl<m  of  the  fifth 
amendment. 

Teamster  ofllclals  claim  that  they  have  had 
briefcases  stolen  from  their  hotel  rooms; 
that  60  FBI  agents  deecended  on  a  recent 
hotel  meeting  of  their  board  of  directors  in 
the  role  of  bxisboys.  bellhc^is.  and  the  like; 
that  wiretap  recordings  were  played  back  to 
a  witness  in  the  Teet  Fleet  case  in  an  at- 
tempt to  induce  him  to  testify  against  Hoffa; 
that  a  conversation  between  a  Teamster  em- 
ployee and  a  Senator  was  monitored  and  the 
Information  divulged.  They  claim  that  a 
prospective  employee  was  threatened  with 
investigation  if  he  took  a  job  with  the  union. 

The  Justice  Department  denies  these 
charges.  It  denies,  first  of  all,  that  Its  in- 
vestigations constitute  a  vendetta.  It  denies 
that  it  has  tapped  wires  either  in  Teamster 
headquarters  or  in  the  Orlando,  Fla..  hotel 
room  where  the  four  lawyers  were  meeting. 
It  denies  any  mall  checks  Involving  Team- 
ster officials.  But  on  specific  questions  con- 
cerning whether  Hoffa  or  his  staff  are  being 
followed,  whether  employees  are  urged  to 
txirn  evidence  against  Hoffa.  or  whether  busi- 
nessmen who  receive  loans  from  the  pension 
fund  are  being  questioned,  the  answer  is 
simply  that  the  Justice  Department  Is  con- 
ducting a  thorough  investigation. 

Even  if  there  is  only  a  modest  degree  of 
truth  in  Hoffa's  charges,  the  implications  for 
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Federal  criminal  procedure  needs  modi- 
fication. I  think  Senators  should  read 
the  article.  I  ask  that  they  do  so — al- 
though not  with  any  idea  that  they  agree 
with  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Lens 
reaches  in  the  article,  because  in  some 
particulars  I  do  not  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions. However,  my  disagreement  is 
not  germane  or  relevant  to  the  legal 
thesis  which  I  present  this  afternoon. 
Therefore,  I  have  no  Intention  of  argu- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  any  of 
my  disagreements  with  the  conclusions 
set  forth  in  the  article.  However.  I  think 
Mr.  Lens  has  performed  a  service  in  pre- 
senting in  the  article  his  point  of  view, 
and  I  think  those  who  are  interested  in 
my  biUs  would  profit  by  reading  the 
article. 

As  all  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  I 
never  pass  any  cards  under  the  table 
or  never  knowingly  sweep  anything  un- 
der the  rug.  The  next  material  I  shall 
place  in  the  Rccoro  was  received  by  me 
from  the  chief  counsel  for  the  defense 
of  Hoffa  in  the  so-called  Tampa  case. 
I  propose  to  read  this  material  to  the 
Senate  because  the  Tampa  case  will  be 
involved  in  any  analysis  of  the  position 
of  the  Teamsters  in  connection  with  the 
subject  matter  under  discussion.  So  I 
shall  read  the  material  only  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate.  In  reading  it. 
I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  I  ap- 
prove the  contentions  made  by  the  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Hoffa.  I  read  the  material 
because  in  my  judgment  I  owe  it  to  the 
Senate  to  make  this  record  a  full  one. 
In  connection  with  this  presentation  I 
have  the  same  obUgation  to  the  Senate 
that  I  would  have  to  a  judge  in  court: 
and  I  would  owe  it  to  the  court  to  present 
all  the  information  I  might  have  on  a 
particular  case.  So  I  owe  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  tell  it  all  I  know  by  way  of  back- 
groimd  which  led  me  to  decide  to  intro- 
duce these  two  bUls. 

The  memorandum  was  submitted  by 
the  chief  counsel  for  the  defense  in 
Tampa  case — Prank  Ragano — and  reads 
as  follows: 

On  May  17.  IMS,  a  demand  for  a  speedy 
trial  or  in  the  alteniative,  a  dismissal  of  the 
indictment  in  the  Florida  case,  the  so-called 
Sun  Valley  ease  was  filed  with  the  District 
Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida 
where  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  James 
R.  Hoffm  and  Robert  E.  McCarthy,  Jr..  was 
pending.  The  gist  of  the  demand  for  trial 
was  that  the  ease  had  been  pending  since 
October  17.  1961,  which  was  the  date  of  the 
return  of  the  Indictment  after  the  first  in- 
dictment which  was  returned  on  December 
7,  1960,  had  been  dismissed  by  the  court, 
and  that  a  period  of  some  9  years  and  4 
months  had  expired  from  the  time  of  the 
first  alleged  overt  act  set  forth  in  the  Indict- 
ment imtll  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  de- 
mand for  a  speedy  trial  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  not  Indicated  when  It  Intended 
to  try  the  Florida  case,  If  ever,  and  It  became 
obvious  that  the  Oovemment  desired  to  have 
the  case  pending  Indefinitely. 

On  May  28.  1963.  the  U^.  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida  notified  the 
coimsel  for  the  Oovemment  and  the  defend- 
ant that  the  defendants'  demand  for  a  speedy 
trial  wotUd  be  heard  on  Jime  6, 1963,  at  2  p  jn. 

On  Tuesday,  Jime  4,  1963,  the  Oovemment 
stmiiltaneously  with  the  return  of  an  indict- 
ment in  Chicago  against  James  R.  Hoffa  and 
others,  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  Florida 
ease.  As  grounds  for  the  motion  to  dismiss, 
the  Government  alleged  that   certain  seg- 


ments of  the  Florida  case  were  Incorporated 
In  the  Chicago  case. 

I  digress  from  my  reading  of  the 
memorandum  to  state  that  if  the  coun- 
sel is  correct,  this  means  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  dismissing  the  Tampa  case 
in  Florida,  for  which  there  had  been  a 
long-standing  indictment,  was  that  the 
case  more  recently  filed  against  Hoffa  in 
Chicago  would  involve  some  of  the  ele- 
ments involved  in  the  Tampa  case.  Tliat 
is  interesting,  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  defendant  was  not 
consulted  in  connection  with  that  dis- 
missal, and  that  the  result  was  that  there 
was  really,  in  a  sense,  a  change  of  venue, 
in  that  he  would  then  be  required  to 
answer  in  Chicago  at  least  a  part  of  the 
charges  involved  in  the  Tampa  case. 
That  is  an  interesting  switch  of  Juris- 
diction. In  that  connection,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  forget  about  Hoffa.  and  let 
us  refer  to  liffr.  X.  This  situation  raises 
a  serious  question  as  to  whether  that 
procedure  can  be  considered  fair  play. 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum 
by  the  counsel: 

On  the  same  date  the  n.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida  entered  an 
order  dismissing  the  Florida  case  and  at  the 
same  time  canceled  the  hearing  which  was 
scheduled  for  June  6.  1963,  at  2  pjn.  on  the 
defendants'  demand  for  a  speedy  trial.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Chicago  case 
and  the  Florida  case  are  altogether  and  en- 
tirely different,  distinct  and  separate  cases 
in  that  James  R.  Hoffa  and  Robert  K.  Mc- 
Carthy, Jr.,  were  charged  In  the  Florida  case 
with  using  the  malls  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
to  misuse  $500,000  belonging  to  local  299 
of  the  Teamsters  Union  which  is  and  was  lo- 
cated In  Detroit.  Mich.;  whereas  the  Chicago 
case  charges  the  defendant,  James  R.  Hoffa. 
with  fraudulently  obtaining  loans  from  the 
pension  fimd  of  the  Central  States,  South- 
east, and  Southwest  area  health  and  welfare 
fund  from  which  loans  he  allegedly  bene- 
fited monetarily.  Proof  of  this  statement 
lies  In  the  fact  that  if  the  Chicago  case  did 
Include  the  Florida  case  then  why  wasnt 
James  R.  Hoffa 's  codefendant  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Carthy, Jr.,  in  the  Florida  case  also  indicted 
In  Chicago? 

It  Is  significant  and  notewmthy  that  on 
May  28.  1963,  at  approximately  2:30  pjn.. 
two  individuals  who  described  themselves  as 
being  Government  agents  called  In  person  at 
the  home  of  Robert  B.  McCarthy,  Jr..  at  which 
time  Robert  E.  McCarthy  was  not  at  home. 
The  two  agents  talked  to  Robert  S.  McCarthy. 
Jr.'s  wife.  His  wife  in  t\uii  Informed  him 
that  the  Government  agents  wanted  to  speak 
to  him  about  certain  matters  which  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  him.  On  the  following 
day,  Wednesday,  May  29,  1963.  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Carthy, Jr..  telephoned  a  Mr.  James  McKeon 
at  the  telephone  nvunber  that  he  had  left 
with  his  wife  with  Instructions  to  telephone 
him.  At  that  time  Robert  E.  McCarthy,  Jr.. 
was  advised  by  Mr.  James  McKeon  that  it 
would  be  to  his  benefit  for  him  to  come  to  his 
office  in  the  Federal  BuUdlng  in  Detroit  and 
have  a  talk  with  a  Mr.  William  French  whom 
Robert  E.  McCarthy  beUeved  was  the  other 
Federal  agent  who  caUed  at  his  home  the 
previous  day. 

At  about  noon  on  the  29th  day  of  May, 
1963,  Robert  E.  McCarthy  did  go  to  Mr.  James 
McKeon 's  ofllce  in  the  Federal  Btilldlng.  pur- 
suant to  Mr.  James  M£Keon's  request  and 
had  a  talk  with  Mr.  James  McKeon  and  Mr. 
WUllam  French  in  room  2SS  of  the  Federal 
Building.  Mr.  McKeon  and  Mr.  French  in- 
formed Mr.  McCarthy  that  they  wanted  to 
talk  to  him  about  his  employment  at  the 
Public  Bank  in  Detroit  and  that  If  he  spoke 
to  him  about  the  Public  Bank  he.  McCarthy, 
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would  be  absolved  of  all  responsibility  in  tha 
case  which  was  pending  against  him  and 
James  R.  Hoffa  in  Florida.  The  gist  of  the 
conversation  was  that  if  McCarthy  cooper- 
ated with  Mr.  McKeon  and  Mr.  French  he 
would  be  freed  In  the  Florida  case.  Mr.  Mc- 
Keon and  Mr.  French  then  offered  McCarthy 
immunity  In  the  form  of  a  "letter  of  good 
faith"  which  would  clear  him  of  any  pending 
charges  against  him  in  the  Florida  case. 
McCarthy  advised  Mr.  McKeon  and  Mr. 
French  that  he  was  Innocent  of  any  wrong- 
doings and  that  he  knew  of  nothing  concern- 
ing Mr.  James  R.  Hc^a  or  anyone  else  that 
could  possibly  help  them.  Mr.  McKeon  and 
Mr.  French  spoke  to  McCarthy  for  a  period  of 
approximately  45  minutes  during  which  time 
Mr.  McKeon  and  Bifr.  French  alternated  in 
making  statements  to  McCarthy,  the  gist  of 
which  was  that  they  wanted  McCarthy  to  talk 
to  them  about  the  Florida  case  and  that  they 
would  offer  him  Immvmlty  If  he  did  talk  to 
them  about  the  case.  After  McCarthy  made 
it  clear  to  them  that  he  did  not  know  of 
anything  concerning  Mr.  James  R.  Hoffa  that 
would  be  helpful  to  them  they  asked  him  to 
contact  them  at  their  ofllce  before  June  4. 
1963.  in  the  event  that  he  changed  his  mind. 
McCarthy  did  not  thereafter  contact  either 
Mr.  McKeon  or  Bfr.  French.  It  is  significant 
that  Mr.  McKeon  and  Mr.  French  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  statements  from  Mr. 
McCarthy"  which  would  be  damaging  to  Mr. 
James  R.  Hoffa  prior  to  June  4,  1963,  which 
was  the  date  that  the  Government  filed  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  Florida  case. 

I  digr^s  from  the  counsel's  memo- 
randum for  a  moment  to  point  out  an 
interesting  fact.  McCarthy  had  a  law- 
yer. McCarthy  was  imder  indictment 
McCarthy's  lawyer  had  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  his  interest.  McCarthy's 
lawyer  was  unaware  of  the  compact  be- 
tween Federal  officials  and  his  client. 

I  used  to  teach  legal  ethics.  I  taught 
my  students— and  the  law  is  clear — that 
when  an  individual  is  under  indictment 
and  has  a  lawyer,  and  someone  wishes  to 
communicate  with  that  individual,  he 
communicates  through  the  lawyer,  or  at 
least  notifies  the  lawyer  of  his  desire  to 
communicate  with  the  client. 

Returning  to  the  memorandum,  coim- 
sel for  Hoffa  said: 

To  illustrate  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  this  matter,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  on  June  5,  1962,  <»imsel  for  the 
Justice  Department  filed  a  written  annoxmce- 
ment  of  "ready  for  trial"  with  the  n.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida  in  the  Florida  case.  At  that  time 
the  defendants  also  announced  to  the  covu't 
that  they  were  ready  for  trial  and  a  trial  date 
was  set  for  October  15.  1962.  On  August  2, 
1962.  the  counsel  for  the  Justice  Department 
filed  a  motion  in  the  n.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Middle  District  of  Tennessee  requesting 
that  the  NashvUle  case  be  set  for  trial  on  the 
grounds  that  a  new  district  would  be  created 
in  the  State  of  Florida  on  October  29,  1962, 
which  motion  was  thereafter  granted  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Tennessee. 

On  August  6,  1962,  the  Chief  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Florida  entered  an  order 
removing  all  cases  which  could  not  be  com- 
pleted before  October  28,  1962.  from  the 
docket.  On  August  10,  1962,  the  defendants 
filed  a  motion  to  reset  the  Florida  case  for 
trial  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  A  hearing 
was  had  on  the  defendants'  motion  to  have 
the  Florida  case  reset  for  trial  on  August  90. 
1962.  at  which  time  counsel  for  the  Justice 
Department  strenuously  objected  and  <fp- 
poeed  the  setting  oi  the  Florida  case  for  trial 
at  an  early  date.  On  August  30.  1963,  the 
U.S.  district  court  denied  the  defendants' 
written  demand  that  the  case  be  reset  for 


trial  without  setting  it  for  trial  at  a  futiu« 
date  or  even  indicating  when  the  FlcHrida 
case  would  be  tried.  On  Augiut  27. 1962,  the 
defendants  filed  with  the  UjB.  district  court 
a  motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment  for  lack 
of  a  speedy  trial  which  was  denied  by  the 
court  without  a  hearing. 

On  October  29,  1962,  a  new  middle  district 
of  Florida  was  created  and  thereafter  coun- 
sel for  the  defendants  began  making  in- 
quiries of  the  U.S.  district  attorney  for  the 
middle  district  of  Florida  and  counsel  for 
the  Justice  Department  as  to  when  they  in- 
tended to  try  the  Florida  case.  However, 
although  the  said  Inquiries  were  made  nu- 
meroxis  times  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
counsel  for  the  defendants  were  invariably 
told  that  they  had  no  Idea  as  to  when  the 
Florida  case  would  be  tried  and  in  most 
Instances  the  replies  were  simply  "no  com- 
ment." which  prompted  the  defendants  to 
file  the  demand  for  a  speedy  trial  or  in  the 
alternative  a  dismissal  of  the  indictment  In 
the  Florida  case  on  May  17.  1963. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice press  release  of  June  4,  the  Tampa 
case  was  dismissed  without  prejudice  on 
the  ground  that  elements  of  the  Tampa 
case  were  included  in  the  Chicago  case. 

Assuming  that  the  Government  is  cor- 
rect in  its  contention  would  it  not  be 
proper  for  the  Government  to  proceed 
immediately  in  the  Chicago  case  so  that 
the  defendant  may  have  an  opportimity 
to  clear  his  name,  which  has  been  under 
a  cloud  in  the  Tampa  case  since  De- 
cember 1960? 

Mr.  President,  counsel  supplied  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  order  of  dismissal  in 
the  Tampa  case  dated  June  4,  1963.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
of  dismissal  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[UjS.  DUtrlct  Coxurt.  Middle  District  of  Flor- 
ida. Tampa  Division — Criminal  No.  S132- 
T.  Cr.] 

UNrrxD  States  or  Ambuca 


Jams  B.  HoiTA  anb 
RoBiBT  B.  McCastbt,  Jb. 


oaoi 


FOB  DXSMISSAI. 


Pursuant  to  rule  48(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  and  by  leave  of  court 
endorsed  ho-eon  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
middle  district  of  Florida  hereby  dismisses 
the  indictment  returned  Oetobor  11.  1961, 
against  James  R.  Hoffa  and  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Carthy, Jr.,  defendants. 

Telephonic  authority  for  this  dismissal 
was  granted  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  June  4,  1963. 


17.5.  Attorney. 
Leave  of  court  is  granted  for  the  filing  of 
the  foregoing  dismissal. 

Joseph  P.  Lua. 
VS.  District  Judge. 
Date:  June  — ,  1963. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  counsel 
also  submitted  to  me  for  my  considera- 
tion— and  I  pass  them  on  to  the  Senate, 
because  I  think  the  Senate  should  have 
exactly  the  same  material  suppUed  to 
me — certain  press  releases  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  the  various  Hoffa 
cases.  According  to  the  view  of  counsel, 
they  have  tended  to  prejudice  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  client  to  have  a  fair  trial 
before  an  unbiased  jury.  It  is  claimed 
that  such  press  releases  as  these  are 
bound  to  prejudice  the  populatiiHi  in  an 
area  from  which  a  Juzy  is  to  be  selected — 
which  gives  rise  to  the  type  of  proposal 


that  Professor  Kurland  has  submitted 
and  which  I  have  offered  in  bill  form  for 
hearings,  consideration,  and  final  evalu- 
ation. 

These  press  releases,  according  to 
counsel,  have  the  effect  of  prejudicing 
his  client  because,  as  Senators  will  see 
upon  reading  them,  they  dig  up  old 
cases,  old  charges,  and  old  indictments 
and  create  the  impression  that  the  recent 
indictment  is  of  an  individual  who  al- 
legedly has  a  bad  previous  reoord.  They 
fail  to  point  out  that  in  those  previous 
cases  there  were  either  dismissals  or  ac- 
quittals, in  case  after  case. 

I  shall  read  one  press  release,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  thereafter 
the  others  may  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  KxM- 
NEDT  in  the  chair).  Is  there^bjection 
to  the  request  by  the  Senatunmu  Ore- 
gon? The  Chair  hears  none,  ana  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
press  release  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  entitled  "Summary  of  Past  Crim- 
inal Actions  Against  James  R.  Hoffa." 

In  the  past,  the  following  criminal  actions 
have  been  taken  against  James  R.  Hoffa, 
general  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters: 

1.  On  Febniary  20.  1942.  Hoffa  and  the 
late  Owen  "Bert"  Brennan,  a  former  vice 
president  of  the  IBT,  entered  pleas  of  nolo 
contendere  In  Detroit.  Mich.,  to  Federal 
charges  of  violating  the  antitrust  laws  and 
were  each  fined  $1,000. 

2.  Wiretap  trUls:  On  May  14.  1957.  a 
Federal  grand  Jiiry  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  charged  James  Riddle  Hoffa, 
the  late  Owen  "Bert"  Brennan.  and  Bernard 
B.  Spindel  in  a  one-oount  Indictment 
charging  them  with  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  wiretapping  law.  The  indictment 
charged  that  beginning  in  1953  the 
defendants  conspired  to  intercept  the  tele- 
phone conversation  of  officlala  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Teamsters  Union  at  the  Teamsters 
headquarters.  Detroit.  Mich.,  who  might 
be  caUed  to  appear  aa  witnesses  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  and  a  Detroit 
grand  jury  investigating  labor  racketeering. 
The  first  trial  of  this  indictment  resulted 
in  a  himg  Jury,  and  the  Jury  was  dismissed 
on  December  20.  1967.  Hie  newspapers  re- 
ported that  the  Jurors  stood  11  to  1  for  a 
conviction.  Upon  retrial  the  defendants 
were  aU  acquitted  on  June  S3.  1968. 

3.  Cheasty  trial:  On  March  IS.  19S7.  James 
R.  Hoffa  was  arrested  m  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  charged  with  the  bribery 
of  John  Cye  Cheasty.  an  investigator  for 
the  McClellan  committee.  Mr.  Hoffa  was 
tried  and  acquitted  diuing  the  summer  of 
1957  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  DU- 
trlct of  Columbia. 

4.  Sun  Valley.  Inc.:  James  R.  Hoffa  was 
indicted  on  December  7,  1960.  in  the  Sun 
Valley  matter  on  12  counts  of  Federal  mall 
and  wire  fraud.  This  indictment  was  dis- 
missed on  July  12,  1961.  for  defect  in  the 
selection  of  the  grand  Jury.  Mr.  Hoffa  was 
then  reindicted  on  October  11.  1961.  on  16 
counts  of  maU  and  wire  fraud  and  one  of 
conspiracy.  Thla  matter  is  awaiting  trial 
in  the  middle  district  of  Florida. 

6.  Assault  of  Ssmuel  Bsron:  On  May  17. 
1962,  Jamee  R.  Hoffa  was  charged  with  as- 
sault of  Samuel  Baron,  a  former  IBT  oAdal. 
and  released  on  SSOO  ball.  On  May  IS,  1963. 
he  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  above  charge 
and  demanded  a  Jury  trial.  Baron  subse- 
quently wiUMtrew  the  charges. 

6.  Test  flset:  On  May  18,  IMS.  HoCa  was 
indicted  in  NashvlUs.  Tenn..  on  charges  of 
accepting  payments  trom  Commsrelal  Car- 
riers, Inc..  between  May  1M0  and  May  1868 
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June  27 


•tared 
Dm  iinl>cr 


TKft-BArtley  Act.     On 

•ntwad  •  Idea  of  not 

on  October  23.  1903. 

33.  1983.  at  which 

declared  due  to  a  hung 


la  TteUtlon  of 
/une  7,  1MB. 
gouty.  Ttlal 
and  ended  on 
time  a  mistrial 
Jury- 
It  Is  alleced  tllat  the  Issuing  of  such 
pr«ss  releases  eopstitutes  a  trial  of  the 
press  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. '  rhich  has  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  (  ef endant  and  makes  it 

to  obtain  a  fair  Jury— 

and  without  a  fsfr  Jury  there  can  be  no 
fair  trlaL 

I  have  alread^  obtained  unanimous 
eoDsent  to  have  he  other  press  releases 
of  the  Departme  it  of  Justice  printed  in 
the  Rbco«d.  I  c  numerate  them  as  fol- 
lows: Ifay  9.  19P3:  May  18.  1962:  and 
June  4. 19«3. 

The  press  re  eases,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  R  ecoso,  are  as  follows: 

DBTASTMBirr  Ol|  JXTSTICX  PUBSS  RZLKASK 

THxrasDAT.  Mat  9. 1963. 

president  of  the  Interna- 

of  Teamaters.   was  In- 

grand  Jury  In  NaahvlUe. 

1  Lve  counta  of  conspiring 

Influence  the  Jury  In  his 

irges  of  accepting  Illegal 

employer. 

charged  Hoffa  with  "aid- 

and    Inducing"    specific 

two  Jurors  and  a  pros- 

^ote  for  his  acquittal,  in 

or  favors. 
I  Jao  named  as  defendants: 
of   Teamster   Local 
Dorfman,  Chicago  in- 
irho    has    bandied    large 
for    the    Teamster 
Inkster,   Mich.,   a 
"^eamster  Local  399,  Detroit. 
Th(»nas  E.  Parks,  Nash- 
I's  imcle;   Nicholas  J. 
W.  Va..  president  of  Con- 
Jo..  New  York  City;  Law- 
NaahTlUe  merchant, 
as  a  d^endant  In  all 
other  defendants  were 
each. 

was  based  on  extensive 
'hlch  began  its  Investlga- 


James  R.  Hoffa, 
tlonal  Brotharhooll 
dieted  by  a  Feden  I 
Tenn..  today  on 
and  attempting  to 
recent  trial  on  ct 
payments  from  an 

The  Indictment 
Ing.    commanding, 
attempts  to 
pectlve  Juror  to 
exchange  tor  mone^ 

The  grand  Jury 
Swing  King, 
837,  NashvUle; 
suranoe  broker, 
amounts  of 
union;  Larry 
buslneas  agent  of 
which  Hoffa  headi ; 
TlUe.  Tenn., 
Tweel.  HuntlngtOT , 
ttnental  Tobacco 
reace  W.  MMlln. 

Hoffa  was  namid 


Influeikce 


pres  dent 
Alen 


Insurance 
Cai  npbell. 


Cam  >beU 


tie 


com  t 


t. 


etsoMpi  red 
Tb» 


Jiiror 


Ave  counts  and 
named  In  one 

Hie  IndlctmMit 
work  by  the  FBI 
tlon  7  months  ago 

The     first     cou: 
charged  he 
In   his  trial, 
charged  him  and 
defendants    with 
q)eclflc  Jurors. 

The  prospective 
the  son  of  one 
amount — to  share 
hnsbaad   of   the 
asslstanoe    In 
grand  Jury  charge* 

Hoffa  was 
1903.  for  aoeeptlx^ 
from  Oonunerdal 
bile  transport 
Taft-HarUey  Act 
33.  1963. 

A  mistrial  was 
when  the  Jury  wa 
diet.    At  that 
Uam  S.  miler 
been  dismissed  at 
cautloaary  measure 
flueace  them 

Judge  Idler 
to   Investigate 
and  tnflnenre 
TlM  grand  Jury 

The  two  Jurors 
vUle.  and  Mrs. 
bury,   Tena, 
James  C.  Tlppens 
taatatlvely  placed 


tlm», 


naming    only    Hoffa. 

to  Influence  the  Jury 

remaining  four  counts 

one  or  more  of  the  other 

attempting    to    Influence 


J\iror  was  offered  $10,000; 

was  offered  the  same 

with  his  father;  and  the 

other   Juror    was    offered 
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by  the  Ooverameat  but  who  was  approached 
prl<Mr  to  the  flaal  Jury  selection. 

Mrs.  Paschal  was  removed  following  a 
closed  hearing  December  6  and  Mr.  Fields 
was  removed  after  a  cloaed  hearing  Decem- 
ber 30.  Judge  Miller  made  the  records  of 
both  closed  hearings  public  after  the  mis- 
trial was  declared. 

One  of  the  four  substantive  counts  of  the 
Indictment  charged  Hoffa.  Campbell,  and 
Parks  with  seeking  to  Influence  Mr.  Fields 
through  his  son,  Carl.  Parks  assertedly  met 
with  Carl  Fields  and  offered  him  $10.000 — 
$5,000  for  himself  and  $5,000  for  his  father. 
If  Gratln  Fields  would  vote  for  Hoffa's  acquit- 
tal. 

The  Indictment  said  that  sometime  in 
October  or  November,  Parks  met  with  Carl 
Fields  and  gave  him  a  sum  of  money. 

The  grand  Jury  said  Hoffa  also  conspired 
to  try  to  get  Oratin  Fields'  daughter,  Mattle 
Leath,  also  of  Nashville,  to  influence  her 
father  to  vote  for  Hoffa's  acquittal. 

King  was  named  as  a  defendant  with  Hoffa 
in  the  count  charging  the  attempt  to  influ- 
ence Mrs.  Paschal.  The  indictment  charged 
that  at  Hoffa's  direction.  King  met  Mrs.  Pas- 
chal's  husband,  James,  a  Tennessee  State 
highway  patrolman,  at  about  1:30  ajn..  No- 
vember 18.  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodbury. 

King  offered  to  assist  Patrolman  Paschal  in 
securing  a  promotion  if  he  would  influence 
Mrs.  Paschal  to  vote  for  Hoffa's  acquittal,  the 
grand  Jury  charged. 

Medlln  and  Hoffa  were  named  as  defend- 
ants in  the  count  charging  the  attempt  to 
influence  Mr.  Tlppens.  The  indictment  as- 
serted that  Medlln,  at  Hoffa's  direction,  met 
with  Mr.  Tlppens  on  October  23,  1962 — the 
day  after  the  trial  began — and  offered  him 
$10,000  in  exchange  for  a  vote  to  acquit 
Hoffa. 

Dorfnuui  and  Tweel  were  named  as  de- 
fendants with  Hoffa  in  the  remaining  count. 
It  charged  them  with  attempting  to  influ- 
ence Jurors  through  Dallas  Hall,  of  Nashville. 

The  indictment  said  that  in  late  Novem- 
ber, Hoffa  and  Dorfman  entered  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  Union  Station 
in  Nashville,  where  Dorfman  made  a  call  to 
Tweel,  in  West  Virginia.  Tweel  assertedly 
caUed  HaU.  in  NashvUle. 

It  was  part  of  the  asserted  conspiracy  to 
have  Hall  determine  the  identity  of  acquaint- 
ances of  any  trial  Jurors.  Diurlng  Novem- 
ber, the  indictment  said,  Tweel  promised 
money  and  "things  of  value"  to  Hall  if  Hall 
would  contact  Jiirors — or  have  others  do  so — 
in  connection  with  their  votes  and  opinions 
on  the  trial. 

Kfft»imnTn  penalty  for  attempting  to  influ- 
ence a  Jiuy — an  offense  covered  by  the  ob- 
struction of  Jxistlce  statute — Is  5  years  in 
prison  and  $5,000  on  each  count. 

The  Government  will  ask  the  court  to  call 
the  grand  Jury  back  into  session  to  consider 
related  matters. 

DXPAaTMKNT  OF  JUSTICZ  PRESS  RELEASE 

FamAT,  Mat  18. 1962. 

James  R.  Hoffa,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  today  was 
indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  on  charges  of  accepting  ille- 
gal payments  from  a  Michigan  trucking  com- 
pany between  May  1949  and  May  1968. 

Attcn-ney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said 
the  two-count  Indictment  charged  that  Hof- 
fa, 49,  and  the  late  Owen  Bert  Brennan, 
former  Teamster  vice  president,  received  a 
total  of  $1,008,057  from  Commercial  Car- 
riers, Inc..  a  nationwide  automobile  trans- 
port  company,  in  violation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Both  Hoffa  and  Commercial 
Carriers  were  named  as  defendants. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  one  count  of  the  in- 
dictment, naming  only  Hoffa  as  a  de- 
fendant, charged  that  receipt  of  funds  by 
Hoffa  and  Brennan  violated  the  Taft-Hut- 
ley  provision  forbidding  employee  repre> 
sentatlves  to  demand  or  receive  payments 


from  employers,  except  for  wages  or  other 
specified  reasons. 

The  second  count,  naming  Hoffa  and 
Commerlcal  Carriers  as  defendants,  charged 
they  conspired  from  January  1947  to  the 
present  to  violate  the  same  Taft-Hartley 
provision. 

Brennan,  who  was  57  when  h^  ^^*<^  ^^ 
Detroit  May  28,  1961,  after  an  illness,  was 
named  as  coconspirator. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  retwn  of  the  indict- 
ment followed  extensive  investigation  by  the 
FBI. 

The  money,  of  which  $242,273  assertedly 
was  net  income  before  taxes,  was  paid  to 
Hoffa  and  Brennan  by  Commercial  Carriers 
through  a  Tennessee  flrm.  the  Test  Fleet 
Corp.,  established  in  April  1949.  the  grand 
Jviry  charged.  The  flrm  has  been  known 
since  March  1964  as  the  Hobren  Corp. 

Commercial,  whose  headquarters  are  in  De- 
troit, established  Test  Fleet  in  Nashville  and 
then  transferred  all  of  its  stock  to  Hoffa 
and  Brennan's  wives — Josephine  Poeaywak 
Hoffa  and  Alice  Johnson  Brennan — in  their 
maiden  names,  the  indictment  said. 

Commercial  established  the  firm  so  Test 
Fleet  could  take  title  to  10  trucks,  lease 
them  to  Commercial,  and  have  them  all  as- 
signed by  Commercial  to  delivering  Cadil- 
lacs, the  most  profitable  aspect  of  Commer- 
cial's business,  the  grand  Jxuy  said. 

Test  Fleet  then  dUtrlbuted  rental  earn- 
ings from  the  trucks  to  its  stockholders,  the 
indictment  said. 

The  change  to  the  present  Bobreh  name 
was  made  in  an  effort  to  conceal  the  true 
ownership  of  the  corporation  and  to  perpet- 
uate a  scheme  through  which  Hoffa  and 
Brennan  received  illegal  payments,  the  grand 
Jiuy  charged. 

The  Indictment  said  Commercial  employs 
members  of  Teamster  Local  299  and  described 
Hoffa,  president  of  local  399,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  those  ej^ployees. 

Mr.  ICennedy  said  the  conspiracy  coimt  of 
the  indictment  charged  that  James  W. 
Wrape,  a  Memphis,  Tenn.,  attorney  and  for- 
mer general  coimsel  of  Commercial,  incor- 
porated Test  Fleet  In  his  name  and  then 
transferred  all  of  its  stock,  in  equal  shares, 
to  Mrs.  Hoffa  and  Mrs.  Brennan. 

The  grand  Jury  charged  that  Commercial 
officers  arranged  for  necessary  financing — in- 
cluding a  "$30,063.80  loan  from  a  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  bank — and  arranged  to  buy  trucks  at 
Commercial's  fieet  discount  rate  and  txirn 
them  over  to  Test  Fleet  before  Test  Fleet's 
financing  was  complete. 

Commercial  also  operated  the  Test  Fleet 
Corp.  at  no  expense  to  Test  Fleet,  Hoffa,  or 
Brennan,  and  agreed  to  lease  all  of  Test 
Fleet's  trucks  for  an  unlimited  period,  the 
indictment  said. 

Maxlmimi  penalty  for  Hoffa  would  be  a 
year  in  prison  and  $10,000  on  each  of  the 
two  counts.  Maximxmi  for  Commercial^ 
named  only  in  the  conspiracy  count,  would 
be  $10,000. 

Department  of  Justice  Press  Release 

TuxsnAT,  JUNX  4,  1963. 

James  R.  Hoffa  and  7  other  men  were 
indicted  in  Chicago  today  on  charges  of 
fraudulently  obtaining  more  than  $20  million 
in  14  loans  for  themselves  and  others  from 
the  Central  States  Teamster  pension  fund. 

The  28-count  mail  and  wire  fraud  indict- 
ment charged  that  the  8  men  diverted 
more  than  $1  million  from  the  loans  for  their 
personal  benefit. 

This  total  included  at  least  $100,000  used 
to  help  extricate  Hoffa  from  personal  finan- 
cial Involvement  in  Sun  Valley.  Inc.,  a  Bre- 
vard County,  Fla.,  retirement  homes  develop- 
ment, the  indictment  asserted. 

The  Indictment  was  returned  by  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  in  17.8.  district  court  in  Chicago 
following  2  years  of  FBI  and  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation. Related  matters  remain  under 
Investigation. 
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The  grand  ]\u-y  accused  Hoffa  of  violating 
his  duty  as  a  trustee  of  the  $200  million  pen- 
sion fund,  by  "*«H"g  false  and  mialeaiding 
statements  to  his  fellow  trustees  about  per- 
sons seeking  loans  and  by  using  his  infiuence 
as  president  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  to  ob- 
tain approval  of  the  loans. 

Besides  Hoffa.  SO.  who  is  president  of 
Teamster  Local  299  in  Detroit  as  well  as  gen- 
eral president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  the  indictment  named 
these  defendants:  Benjamin  Dranow,  55, 
former  Minneapolis  department  store  execu- 
tive who  is  now  serving  prison  terms  for  mail, 
wire  and  bankruptcy  fraud,  and  tax  evasion 
at  the  Federal  Correctional  Institution,  Sand- 
stone, Minn.,  and  whose  ball-Jumping  con- 
viction is  now  on  i^peal;  Abe  I.  Welnblatt, 
67,  Miami  Beach  retired  businessman  and 
former  business  associate  of  Dranow;  S. 
George  Burris,  65,  a  New  York  City  accoxmt- 
ant;  Herbert  R.  Burris.  41.  his  son,  a  New 
York  City  attorney;  Samuel  Hyman.  69.  Mi- 
ami Beach,  a  Key  West.  Fla.,  real  estate  op- 
erator; Calvin  Kovens.  39,  Miami  Beach  build- 
er and  real  estate  operator;  Zachary  A.  Strata. 
Jr.,  43,  New  Orleans  builder  and  real  estate 
operator. 

Dranow,  S.  Oeorgtf  Burris,  Hyman,  Kovens, 
and  Strata  have  been  principals  in  or  con- 
nected with  companies  which  have  received 
pension  f\md  loana.  The  grand  Jury  accused 
them  and  the  other  defendants  of  submit- 
ting false  and  misleading  information  In 
support  of  loan  applications. 

The  indictment  charged  all  8  defend- 
ants with  30  counts  of  mall  fraud,  7 
counts  of  wire  fraud,  and  1  count  of  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  pension  fund  and  to 
obtain  money  from  the  fund  through  "false 
and  fraudulent  pretenses." 

The  fund's  full  name  is  the  Central  States. 
Southeast  and  Southwest  Areas  Pension 
Fund,  with  offices  at  29  East  Madison  Street. 
Chicago.  It  was  set  up  In  March  1965,  and 
collects  contributions  from,  employers  for  re- 
tirement, disability  and  death  benefits  for 
more  than  177.000  rank-and-file  Teamsters 
in  about  20  States. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  eight  em- 
ployer and  eight  Teamster  trustees.  Hoffa 
was  the  only  trustee  Indicted. 

The  eight  defendants  were  charged  with 
devising  and  carrying  out  a  scheme  to  de- 
fraud the  pension  fund  starting  sometime 
before  July  1958. 

Hoffa  was  charged  with  influencing  the 
trustees  to  approve  the  loans  sought  by  the 
other  seven  defendants  for  themselves  or 
others,  and  with  referring  prospective  bor- 
rowers to  the  elder  Burris.  Kovens  was 
charged  with  referring  prospective  borrowers 
to  Dranow. 

The  Indictment  said  the  Burrlses  and 
Dranow  sought  out  persons  needing  loans 
and  represented  themselves  as  being  in  a 
favored  position  to  obtain  pentfon  fund 
loans  because  of  their  close  association  with 
Hoffa. 

Hoffa,  the  indictment  said,  used  "fraud, 
deceit,  misrepresenation  and  overreaching" 
and  abused  his  "position  of  tnist^'  as  a 
trustee,  by  seeking  to  influence  and  obtain 
approval  of  the  loans. 

The  grand  Jury  said  he  personally  familiar- 
ized himself  with  loan  applications  prior  to 
their  application  to  the  trustees;  personally 
presented  applications  to  them;  made  false 
repreeentations  and  misleading  statements  to 
the  trustees  and  professional  advisers;  and 
spoke  out  and  voted  in  favor  of  the  loans.  In 
conference  telephone  calls  aa  vrall  as  at  meet- 
ings. 

The  eight  defendants  were  charged  with 
demanding  and  receiving  feea,  stock  options, 
and  stock  interests  as  compensation  for  their 
services  in  obtaining  the  loans  from  the  pen- 
sion fimd. 

The  indictment  cited  14  loans  obtained 
by  the  defendants  for  the  financing  of  com- 
panies or  for  construction  of  hotels,  shop- 
ping   centers,    and    other    projects    in    sU 


States — ^Florida,   Louisiana,    Alabama,    Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  and  California. 

The  false  and  misleading  information  sub- 
mitted by  the  defendants  to  the  trustees  as- 
sertedly included  representations  that  pen- 
Bi(»  fund  loans  were  used  for  construction 
or  remodeling  when,  in  fact,  all  or  part  of  the 
loaned  funds  had  been  spent  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  one  of  these  Instances,  the  indictment 
said,  the  defendants  Informed  the  trustees 
that  $2  million  in  loaned  funds  was  used  for 
construction  of  a  North  Miami,  Fla.,  hospital, 
while,  in  fact,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
funds  had  been  diverted. 

In  another  Instance,  the  defendants  rep- 
resented to  the  board  that  a  corporation 
which  had  applied  for  a  pension  fund  lofui 
had  a  net  worth  of  more  than  $3,600,000 
when  its  actual  net  worth  was  less  than 
$5,000,  the  Indictment  said. 

The  indictment  charged  that  one  purpose 
of  the  fraud  scheme  was  to  obtain  money 
with  which  to  pay  off  Sun  Valley's  debts  and 
permit  Hoffa  to  extricate  himself  from  its 
operations. 

In  conjvmction  with  return  of  the  indict- 
ment, the  Department  of  Justice  today  will 
move  in  U.8.  district  court  In  Tampa,  Fla.,  to 
dismiss  a  16-oount  mall  and  wire  fraud  in- 
dictment of  Hoffa  involving  Sun  Valley,  re- 
turned October  11,  1961. 

The  motion  states  that  aspects  of  the  Sun 
Valley  case  are  necessarily  embodied  in  the 
new  Chicago  indictment. 

According  to  the  new  indictment,  45  per- 
cent of  Sun  Valley's  stock  was  held  in  trust 
for  Hoffa  and  another  person,  not  named,  and 
Hoffa  had  aa  option  to  purchase  an  addi- 
tional 45  percent. 

At  Hoffa^  direction.  $400,000  of  local  399 
funds  had  been  depoalted  in  a  non-interest- 
bearing  account  in  a  Florida  bank  as  secu- 
rity for  the  bank's  loans  to  Sun  Valley,  the 
indictment  said. 

In  September  1959,  the  court-appointed 
board  of  monitors  for  the  Teamsters  chal- 
lenged this  deposit  as  a  breach  ot  Hoffa's 
fiduciary  duties.  Local  399  remained  unable 
to  withdraw  the  $400,000,  however,  because 
of  Sun  Valley's  flnaaelal  difficulties. 

The  indictment  alleged  that  Dranow — 
with  Hoffa's  knowledge  and  consent — set  up 
the  Union  Land  ft  Home  Co.,  Inc.  to  acquire 
the  assets  of  Sun  Valley,  pay  off  Its  debts, 
and  thus  secure  the  release  of  the  local  399 
deposit. 

The  defendants  were  charged  with  using 
at  least  $100,000  of  the  money  they  assertedly 
diverted  from  pension  fund  loans  to  help 
satisfy  the  Sun  VaUey  debts  and  to  permit 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Local  399  deposit. 

The  indictment  said  the  defendants  ob- 
tained pension  fund  loans  Involving: 

New  Everglades  Hotel,  Miami;  Fontalne- 
bleau  Motor  Hotel.  New  Orleans;  Key  West 
Foundation  (Flagler  Apartments.  Flagler  Vil- 
lage Shopping  Center.  Ponelana  Apart- 
ments) ,  Key  West;  Oasa  Marina  Hotel,  Key 
West:  LaConcha  Hotel,  Key  West;  Four- 
Three-O-Slx  Duncan  Corp.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Cornell  Buildings  and  Beverly-Wllshire 
Health  Club,  Los  Angeles;  Miracle  Plaza 
Shopping  Center,  Vero  Beach,  Fla.;  North 
Miami  General  Hospital,  North  Miami; 
Miami  International  Airport  Hotel;  Birming- 
ham Airport  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Cause- 
way Inn,  Tampa,  Fla.;  and  Club  300,  Upper 
Saddle  River,  N  J. 

Hyman  owns  the  controlling  Interest  in 
Key  West  Foundation,  LaConcha  Hotel  and 
Casa  Marina  Hotel.  Strata  owned  a  con- 
trolling Interest  in  Pelican  State  Hotels 
Corp.  (Fontalnbleau  Motor  Hotel). 

Kovens  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Inc.  (North  Miami  Oea- 
eral  Hospital)  and  Miracle  Plaza  Shopping 
Center,  and  S.  George  Burris  owns  a  con- 
trolling Interest  in  First  Berkeley  Corp.  (Cor- 
neU  BuUdings  and  Beverly-Wilshlre  Health 
Club) . 


Hie  conspiracy  count  of  the  indictment 
charged  the  eight  men  with  combining  to 
use  the  mails  and  wire  communications  to 
execute  "a  scheme  and  artifice  to  defraud" 
the  pension  fund.  The  remaining  27  counts 
each  related  to  a  telephone  call  or  letter  con- 
nected with  specific  loan  applications  to  the 
trustees. 

In  addition  to  Hoffa,  the  present  union 
trustees  are: 

Floyd  C.  Webb,  Joplin,  Mo.;  Murray  W. 
Miller,  Dallas.  Tex.;  Gordon  R.  Conklln,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Roy  L.  Williams,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.;  Odell  Smith,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  WlUiam 
Presser,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Frank  K.  Fltz- 
slmmons,  Detroit.  Mich  Fitzsinunons  re- 
placed Gene  San  Soucle,  deceased  Indianap- 
olis union  official. 

The  present  employer  trustees  are:  Albert 
D.  Matheson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  TnO.  W. 
Strecker,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Champ  J.  Madl- 
gan,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  John  A.  Murphy.  La- 
crosse, Wis.;  Cbarles  J.  Morse.  St.  Louis,  M04 
Thomas  J.  Duffey,  Milwatikee,  Wis.;  Joha 
Splckerman,  Atlanta.  Ga.;  and  Marvin  Blake- 
ney.  Jr.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Duffey  replaced  Cyril 
Wissel,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Splckerman  replaced 
Joe  Katz,  Atlanta;  and  Blakeney  replaced 
Kirke  Couch,  Shreveport,  La. 

Maximum  penalty  for  each  of  the  8 
defendants  would  be  5  years  in  prison  and 
a  $1,000  fine  on  each  of  the  37  substantive 
counts  and  5  years  and  $10,000  on  the  con- 
spiracy count. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  comments  in 
counsel's  memorandum  about  the  con- 
ferences between  Government  ofBclals 
representing  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Mr.  Robert  E.  McCarthy,  Jr^  a  joint 
defendant  in  the  Tampa  case.  I  read 
for  the  Record  an  affidavit  which  has 
been  supplied  to  me,  signed  and  sworn 
to  by  McCarthy,  relative  to  the  confer- 
ences he  had  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  representatives: 

1U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District 
of  Florida,  Tampa  Division — ^No.  SISS-T.- 
Crlm.J 

Untteo  States  or  AitxxiCA  v.  James  R.  Hoffa 
AND  RoantT  E.  McCabtbt.  Ja. 

AFFTOAVrr  OF  ROBERT  X.  M'CACTBT,  JR. 

The  tmdersigned  affiant,  Robert  X.  Mc- 
Carthy, Jr.,  after  being  first  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says: 

That  affiant  is  the  same  Robert  B.  Mc- 
Carthy named  as  defendant  in  the  above- 
entitled  caxise; 

That  afllant  resides  at  1943  Himtlngton 
Boulevard,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods,  Mich. 

That  on  the  28th  day  of  May  1963.  at 
approximately  2:30  pjn.,  two  individuals 
who  described  themselves  as  being  Govern- 
ment agents  called  in  person  at  the  aflUnt's 
home:  that  the  afllant  was  not  at  home  so 
they  talked  to  the  afllant's  wife: 

That  the  affiant  was  informed,  and  verily 
believes,  that  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
were  at  his  home  were  James  McKeon  and 
William  French: 

That  the  affiant  was  informed  by  his  wife 
that  the  said  Govermnent  agents  informed 
her  that  they  wanted  to  talk  to  the  affiant 
about  certain  things;  and  although  they  did 
not  elaborate  at  that  time  as  to  what  they 
wanted  to  talk  about  they  did  inform  affi- 
ant's wife  that  they  wanted  to  talk  to 
affiant  concerning  things  which  woiild  be 
of  great  benefit  to  affiant. 

That  on  the  following  day,  Wednesday. 
May  29.  1963.  affiant  telephoned  Mr.  McKeon 
at  the  ntuaber  he  left  with  affiant's  wife 
with  instructions  for  affiant  to  contact  him; 
and  that  at  that  time  affiant  was  advised  by 
Mr.  McKeon  that  it  would  be  to  his  benefit 
for  him  to  come  down  to  his  office  In  the 
Federal  building  in  Detroit  and  have  a  talk 
with  him  and  Mr.  French; 
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go  lown^ 
lid  11 
an  I 
yr  ineb 


tie 


tctd 


tb4  m 


That  about  nooi  i 
1903.  affiant  did 
the  Federal 
Kcon'B  reqvMst. 
Keon  and  Mr. 
was  room  No.  235; 

That  affiant 
that  If  be  were 
employment  at 
be  abat^ved  of  all 

That  the  nature 
clear:  that  they 
co<^>erate  with 
Florida  case; 

•mat  affiant  wai 
form  of  "a  letter 
clear  blm  of  any 
him  in  the  Florida 
'  That  affiant 
waa  Innocent  of 
and  that  he  knew 
Hoffa  or  any  one| 
help  them: 

That  affiant  waa 
tlAe  which  he 
minutes: 

That  Her.  Frencti 
nated  In  making 
conversatloo  with 
conversation 
their  request  that 
the  case:  that 
munlty  If  be  would 


on  the  aoth  day  of  May, 

to  IfcKeon's  office  In 

Building  pursuant  to  Ux.  Uc- 

affiant  talked  to  Mr.  Mc- 

In  what  he  believes 


Informed  at  that  time 

talk  to  them  about  hU 

Public  Bank  he  would 

responsibility  In  the  Flor- 


mai  le 
aiy 


offered  Immunity  In  the 

r  good  faith"  which  would 

pending  charges  aigalnst 

case: 

It  clear  to  them  that  he 

of  the  pending  charges 

of  nothing  concerning  Mr. 

else  that  could  possibly 


cent  ired 


thsy 


affiait 


That  irtien 
McKeon  asked  hint 
fore  the  4th  day 

That  affiant  thei  i 

That   affiant 
above-entitled  ca' 
for  trial  as  qulckl] 

Further  depone  it 


Subscribed  and 
Slstdayof  Mayl9(t3 


Notary  Public 

Michigan. 

My  commission 

Mr.   MORSE. 
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of  their  conversation  was 
affiant  that  if  he  would 
he  would  be  free  of  the 


with  them  for  a  period  of 
estimates  to  be   about  45 

and  Mr.  McKeon  alter- 

I  tatements  dxirlng  affiant's 

them:   that  most  of  the 

and  revolved  around 

affiant  talk  to  them  about 

offered  the  affiant  Im- 

talk  to  them  about  the 


was  ready  to  leave,  Mr. 
to  contact  their  ofOce  be- 
04  June  1963: 

left: 
refauests   the   ooxirt  In  the 
,fM  to  set  thU  case  down 
as  possible: 

sayeth  not. 
EioBxrr  E.  McCAarHT.  Jr. 
sworn  to  befcM'e  me  this 


Ltdia  a.  Ktjhx.. 
Wayne  County,  State  of 

expires  Jtme  7,  1904. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conbent  that  the  memo- 
randum which  ^  ras  sent  to  me  by  coim- 
sel  for  the  Teai  isters  Union  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  ix  unediately  following  my 
reading  of  the  IkflcCarthy  afBdavit.  so  that 
I  win  not  have  tc  take  time  now  to  read  it. 
The  PRESIDI  «0  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sc  ordered. 

"Sxm  VALurr,  Ii  c. — James  R.  Hoffa  was  In- 
dicted on  Decemt  »r  7,  1900,  In  the  Sun  Val- 
ley matter  on  1 1  counts  of  Federal  mall 
and  wire  ftaud.  This  Indictment  was  dis- 
missed on  July  1 2,  1901.  for  defect  In  the 
selection  of  the  1  rand  Jury.  Mr.  Hoffa  was 
then  reindicted  t  a  October  11,  1901.  on  16 
counts  of  mall  :  ind  wire  fraud  and  1  of 
conq>lraey.  Thb  matter  Is  awaiting  trial 
In  the  Middle  Dlst  rlct  of  Florida." 

llUs  press  releise  was  published  In  the 
Nashville  newspai  era. 

A  motion  immc  lUately  was  filed  in  Tampa 
asking  that  the  li  dlctment  In  the  Sun  Valley 
matter  be  set  don  a  tar  trial  or  dismissed. 

This  motion  w  is  Usted  for  a  hearing  on 
June  0.  1908.  at  I  pjn.  In  Tampa,  Fla. 

On  June  4,  1913.  by  telephone,  the  De- 
partment of  Jus  ;lce  authorized  the  entire 
dismissal  of  the  1  tun  Valley  Indictment  and 
the  Oovirt  grantc  1  the  dismissal  of  the  In- 
dictment. 

On  the  same  ( lay.  June  4.  1903.  the  de- 
fendant. James  1  n  Hoffa  and  other  defend- 
ants were  Indleti  d  in  North  ZUstrlct  of  n- 
llnols  Sastem  D  vision  on  charges  ta  mall 
fraud  and  wire  tn  ud. 

It  la  the  posltJ  cm  of  James  R.  Hoffa  that 
this  new  indletn  lent  on  June  4.  1903.  was 
brought  solely  ai  Ml  only  for  the  purpose  ot 


influencing  his  matters  In  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
and  that  the  Indictment  has  absolutely  no 
merit  whatsoever  and  Is  brought  for  pxirely 
propaganda  purpoees.  Therefore,  in  all  fair- 
ness to  the  defendant  since  the  Oovemment 
claims  in  its  press  release  that  the  Sun  Val- 
ley matter  has  been  Incorporated  in  this 
new  indictment — it  is  only  fair  that  he 
should  be  tried  on  this  new  indictment  be- 
fore any  trial  In  Nashville,  Tenn.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  new  In- 
dictment was  done  only  to  Influence  the 
course  of  any  trial  in  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  connection  with  the 
legal  point  which  I  raised  concerning 
Government  agents  talking  to  a  defend- 
ant imder  indictment,  without  communi- 
cation with  counsel  and  outside  the  pres- 
ence of  counsel,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
RscoRO  at  this  point  a  very  interesting 
note  in  The  United  States  Law  Week  for 
February  12,  1963,  commenting  on  a 
Pennsylvania  tort  case,  decided  by  Judge 
Musmanno. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

ToBTS — Contract  iNTcarxaEMCE 

Pennsylvania  lawyer  retained  by  railroad 
employee  Injvired  in  work  accident  can  re- 
cover both  compensatory  and  punitive  dam- 
ages from  railroad  claim  agent  and  union 
officials  who  told  employee  he  would  get  no 
more  help  from  them  until  he  "shed"  lawyer 
and  who  helped  him  draft  revocation  of 
power  of  attorney  he  had  given  lawyer. 

The  employee  was  visited  in  the  hospital 
by  the  railroad  claim  agent  who  informed 
him  that  it  would  be  to  his  best  Interest  to 
deal  with  the  railroad  company  in  settling 
his  case.  Several  months  later,  when  the 
employee's  railroad  retirement  beneflts  were 
exhausted,  the  claim  agent  advanced  him 
$250  to  provide  for  living  necessities,  the 
amotmt  to  be  credited  against  his  ultimate 
settlement  with  the  railroad. 

The  following  month  the  employee  called 
on  a  union  shop  steward  to  speak  about  his 
accident  and  hoped-for  award.  The  shop 
steward  said  that  he  would  turn  the  em- 
ployee's case  over  to  a  \inlon  protective  com- 
mitteeman who  would  call  on  him  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  committeeman  faUed  to 
make  the  promised  call  and  the  employee 
accordingly  engaged  the  lawyer  to  represent 
him. 

The  next  evening  the  committeeman  called 
at  the  employee's  home  and,  after  learning 
of  the  attorney  relationship,  told  the  em- 
ployee. "You  did  the  wrong  thing."  He  also 
told  the  employee  that  the  claim  agent 
"wont  let  you  have  any  more  money,"  and 
"you  can't  have  any  time  for  that  lawyer. 
You  are  going  to  be  out  of  a  Job." 

The  next  day  the  employee  went  to  see  the 
claim  agent  In  his  office.  The  committee- 
man was  there.  The  employee  testlfled  that 
the  claim  agent  told  him  "we  can't  do  any- 
thing for  you  as  long  as  you  have  got  that 
lawyer."  The  employee  then  asked  him  how 
he  could  go  about  getting  rid  of  the  lawyer. 

The  claim  agent  gave  him  a  typed  letter 
and  told  him  to  go  outside  the  office.  The 
committeeman  went  along  with  him  and  in- 
structed him  to  copy  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing the  words  on  the  typed  letter.  He  did 
this  and  the  letter  was  mailed  by  the  com- 
mitteeman to  the  lawyer.  The  letter  read 
as  follows:  "I  am  hereby  revoking  my  power 
of  attorney  I  signed  with  you  as  I  have  never 
wanted  any  attorney  to  represent  me  and 
my  claim  against  the  •   •   •  railroad." 

It  is  patently  clear  that  the  language  in 
the  letter  could  hardly  have  come  from  the 
employee,  a  person  of  extremely  limited  edu- 
cation. 


"mere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  above 
cited  testimony,  if  believed,  made  out  a 
prima  facie  eas^  of  unwarranted  Interference 


in  the  btisinees  relationship  between  (em- 
ployee] and  his  attorney.  We  have  here  a 
practically  illiterate  man,  68  years  of  age  at 
the  time,  Injured,  unable  to  get  around  ex- 
cept on  crutches,  destitute,  hoping  ta  get 
funds  which  would  assure  him  of  food  for 
himself  and  wife,  being  threatened  that  if 
he  didn't  discharge  his  attorney  who  could 
help  him  to  get  what  he  was  entitled  to  for 
his  Injury,  he  would  not  only  receive  no  im- 
mediate funds  but  he  would  lose  his 
Job. 

"The  evidence  in  the  case  Justifled  the 
verdict  which  was  rendered.  Anyone  has 
the  right  to  advise  a  person  in  legal  dif- 
ficulties to  change  lawyers  Just  as  one  con- 
cerned about  a  friend's  health  may  recom- 
mend him  to  a  doctor  other  than  the  one 
presently  prescribing  for  him.  Such  advice, 
however,  must  not  be  accompanied  with 
threats.  The  use  of  such  threats,  all  accruing 
to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  persons 
involved,  may  well  be  interpreted  as  reflect- 
ing malice,  vlndlctlveness  and  wanton  disre- 
gard of  the  lawyer's  w  doctor's  rights  which 
would  call  for  punitive  damages." — J.  Mus- 
manno. 

Ch.  J.  Bell,  dissents. 

That  court  decision  makes  very  clear 
that  the  matter  of  lawyer-client  rela- 
tionship is  a  very  important  fiduciary 
relationship  in  this  coimtry.  When 
there  ts  an  interference  with  It,  or  when 
it  is  ignored,  the  courts  subsequently 
must  take  into  account  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  was  followed  by  the  inter- 
venors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  introduced 
two  bills.  One  bill  is  to  provide  for  the 
right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  second  bill  is 
aimed,  if  I  may  use  the  vernacular,  at 
preventing  trial  by  press  release. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  been  very  frank  in  sasring 
that  the  abuse  which  has  existed  xmder 
present  law  has  at  least  in  some  part 
developed  out  of  the  legal  difficulties  of 
the  head  of  the  Teamsters,  Mr.  James 
Hoffa.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  are  the  allega- 
tions that  have  been  made.  I  have  been 
discussing  the  Hoffa  case  only  to  make 
perfectly  clear  the  full  background  of 
the  participation  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon. Although  the  Hoffa  case  is  com- 
pletely irrelevant  to  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  these  bills,  this 
information  has  been  presented  to  me  as 
an  example  of  the  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  stand  on  the  legal  analysis  I  shall 
present  later  to  the  Senate  tor  the  need 
of  this  kind  of  criminal  law  procedure 
reform,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Hoffa  cases 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  Is 
it  true  that  Professor  Kurland  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  drafting  of  the  pro- 
posed legl^tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.    He  is  my  "brain  trust." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  qualifications 
does  Professor  Kurland  have  to  draft 
legislation  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Professor  Kurland  Is  a 
law  teacher  of  13  years'  experience.    He 
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Is  a  recogidaed  scholar  In  the  Add  of 
criminal  law  and  procedure.  He  to  the 
editor  of  the  volume  previously  referred 
to.  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the  Su- 
preme Court  Review,  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  He  has 
written  extensively  in  this  field.  He  has 
done  research  on  this  particular  subject 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  active  in 
his  research  in  this  field,  and  hto  Inter- 
est predated  any  so-called  Hoffa  contro- 
versy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  Professor  Kur- 
land have  any  position  in  the  American 
Bar  Association? 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  Is  a  very  active  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  to  my  under- 
standing that  he  has  occupied  office  in 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  that 
he  to  a  recognized  authority. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  has  occupied  offices 
in  certain  sections  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  work  of  the  associa- 
tion to  divided  into  working  sections. 
There  to  a  section  on  procedure.  I  have 
been  a  member,  and  am  still  a  member, 
of  several  sections.  For  a  long  time  I 
was  a  member  of  the  section  on  criminal 
law  and  criminal  procedure  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  which  I  imderstand 
to  also  true  of  Professor  Kurland. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
Professor  Kurland  has  drafted  the  pro- 
posed law,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  with  a  universal  applica- 
tion in  mind.  It  to  true  that  the  Hoffa 
case  may  have  provided  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample, but  thto  proposal  unquestionably 
has  universal  application,  and  I  take  it 
there  are  many  other  instances  which 
could  be  adduced  to  support  both  these 
biUs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  discussing  thto 
subject  as  we  discuss  the  legal  precedents 
that  show  the  need  for  such  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  no  brief  for  the  head  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  Mr.  Hoffa.  He  to  not 
at  the  moment  making  any  brief  for  Mr. 
Hoffa.  He  to  not  taking  any  position  in 
Mr.  Hoffa's  difficulties,  pro  or  con.  He 
is  not  attempting  to  try  Mr.  Hoffa  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  or  condemning  or 
defending  Mr.  Hoffa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  to  correct.  I  have 
been  critical  of  Mr.  Hoffa  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  some  instances,  as  I 
pointed  out,  when  I  thought  he  was  fol- 
lowing a  course  of  action  that  justifled 
criticism.  I  will  criticize  him  tomorrow 
or  today,  if  I  have  sufficient  reason  for 
criticizing  him.  But  I  will  defend  him 
today  or  tomorrow  against  any  wrong 
which  may  be  committed  acainst  him. 
because  I  am  professional  and  impartial 
in  thto  matter.  That  to  my  obligation  of 
trust  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  am  never  de- 
terred from  fighting  what  to  wrong  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  merely  because 
some<me  tnvolved  in  it  may  be  unpopular. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  I  may  be 
in  that  position  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recall  the  Sena- 
tor's great  flght  in  the  Mallory  case.  He 
has  spoken  often  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  reference  to  that  case,  dramatto- 
ing  the  importance  that  American  law 
shall  apply  to  all  persons,  whetho:  they 
are  skid-row  derelicts,  bank  presidents, 


universltiy  professors,  convicted  Commu- 
ntots,  or  labor  leaders.  No  matter  what 
the  person's  position  to,  he  should  have 
equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  could  one  support 
any  other  premise?  The  Mallory  deci- 
sion happens  to  deal  with  a  Negro  of 
subaverage  intelligence.  In  the  Mallory 
case  we  are  dealing  with  a  Negro  who 
the  record  shows  was  recognized  as  hav- 
ing below-average  intelligence.  He  was 
caused  to  sign  a  confession  containing 
words  which  were  beyond  hto  vocabu- 
lary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  great 
glory  of  the  American  system  to  that  we 
apply  the  law  equally  to  all  people.  Of 
course,  we  have  a  government  of  men  as 
well  as  of  law.  Ideally  and  theoretically, 
it  to  a  government  primarily  of  law,  but 
the  law  must  be  admintotered  by  human 
beings.  We  Icnow  the  importance  of 
prestige,  family  position,  and  reputation. 
We  know  that,  after  all,  when  the  law  to 
interpreted  and  decided,  it  to  going  to  be 
applied  on  the  basto  of  some  human 
prejudice.  That  to  why  it  to  so  impor- 
tant that  the  concept  of  trial  by  press 
release  be  stopped,  because,  after  all,  it 
prevents  equal  application  of  the  law.  A 
man  who  has  not  been  in  public  life,  who 
has  no  background  whatsoever  that  to 
luiown  to  the  public,  has  no  basto  for 
being  incriminated  in  the  public  eye. 
Some  other  person  who  may  have  such 
a  background  to  stigmatized  and  pre- 
vented from  having  a  public  trial  and 
prevented  from  having  equal  treatment 
under  the  law  because  of  trial  by  press 
release. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  to  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  the 
principle  involved  in  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  sound 
and  solid. 

Let  me  ask  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  a  question.  A  speedy  trial,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  something  that  extots  in 
most  of  our  courts.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  At  the  State  level,  much 
more:  much  more  in  our  State  courts 
than  in  our  Federal  courts,  although  it 
to  guaranteed,  as  I  said  earlier,  by  the 
Constitution  itself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yet  under  present 
law  it  to  possible  for  a  man's  reputation 
to  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  called  into 
very  serious  question,  by  an  indictment. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  to  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  man  may  not 
be  able  to  clear  hto  name  by  trial  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  or  months,  or,  for  that 
matter,  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  to  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
proposes  to  that  the  trial  be  had  within  9 
months. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  that  sentence 
be  passed  within  60  days. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  to  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  could  be 
fairer  than  that? 

Mr.  MORSK    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  9  months  it 
should  be  possible  to  bring  a  man  to  trial. 

Mr.  MORSK  The  bill  provides  for  a 
continuance  for  cause  shown,  but  that 
puts  it  up  to  the  Judge,  and  the  Judge 
must  make  a  record. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  judge  cannot 
continue  it  if  there  to  no  just  basto  for 
a  continuance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  to  correct.  That 
rule  to  common  in  the  State  courts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Thto  to  another  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  whether  a  cause 
to  impopular,  or  poUtically  imwise, 
whether  it  brings  him  political  retribu- 
tion, as  usual  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  not  deterred  from  making  the  flght. 
It  to  a  flght  in  which  I  am  proud  to  fol- 
low hto  leadership. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  to  very 
kind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  to  making  a 
brilliant  speech  thto  afternoon.  He  has 
introduced  two  bilto  which  have  great 
merit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  to  very 
Icind.  as  usual. 

The  Senator  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  me  in  similar  situations  when 
the  rights  of  the  American  people  were 
involved  and  were  debated  in  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  stood  with  me  in  the 
Mallory  debate,  and  in  the  wiretapping 
debate.  He  stands  with  me  now  in  thto 
great  fight  which  involves  the  problem  of 
the  legal  procedural  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  supposedly  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

One  need  only  walk  out  the  front  door 
of  the  Capitol  a  few  hundreds  yards  and 
stand  in  front  of  that  great  citadel  of 
justice,  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  a  bet- 
ter American  every  time  one  stands  there, 
for  having  read  the  great  Inscription  on 
that  citadel  of  justice,  and  to  recognize 
that  there  before  one  to  the  sjrmbol  of 
equality  before  the  law,  of  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  law  to  all  individuato  in 
thto  country,  irrespective  of  their  guilt 
or  innocence. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  American 
people  are  not  almost  ready  to  lay  aside 
the  precious  guarantees  that  make  them 
freemen  and  women. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  a  while  back 
about  a  questionnaire  which  had  been 
sent  out  to  college  students.  One  ques- 
tion was  whether  they  thought  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ought 
to  be  repealed.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  said,  "Yes."  Mj  response 
was.  What  in  the  world  to  happening  to 
the  educational  system  of  thto  country, 
with  an  oncoming  generation,  if  that  to 
typical — and  I  refuse  to  believe  that  it 
is — and  what  to  happening  to  our  edu- 
cational system  if  we  are  getting  a  gen- 
eration that  believes  the  right  to  refuse 
to  testify  against  oneself  ought  to  be 
taken  away  from  Americans? 

Have  they  forgotten  our  htotory? 
Have  they  forgotten  our  contest  with  the 
British  Crown?  Are  they  unaware  of 
what  happens  in  a  police  state,  where  a 
man  has  to  prove  his  innocence,  instead 
of  the  State  having  to  prove  hto  guilt? 
We  are  talking  about  some  very  basic 
things  here  today  when  we  are  talking 
about  a  speedy  trial,  the  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  However,  the 
Constitution  to  not  worth  the  paper  it  to 
written  on  unless  we  implement  by  legto- 
bition  the  rights  guaranteed  in  it 

What  to  the  great  flght  over  civil  rights 
all  about?  The  Negroes  in  thto  eountry 
have  the  same  rights  that  the  Senator 
and  I  have  as  white  men;   but  thoee 
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rlshti  are  den  ed  to  them,  because  the 
appropriate  k  rtnlatlnn  is  not  on  the 
books  to  implement  the  14th  amend- 
ment, as  the  oommerce  clause  of  the 
Constltotioii  ai  td  other  parts  o<  the  Ocm- 
stitutlon  are  implemented.  TtoK  14th 
amendment  must  be  implemented  if 
Negroes  for  th  \  first  time  in  our  history 
are  to  haye  thi  Constitution  delivered  to 
them.  The  wmH/t  people  of  the  United 
States  have  never  delivered  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  Negroes  of  America. 

I  thank  Ood  that  I  am  serving  under 
a  great  Preside  it  in  the  White  House  who 
sent  to  the  Sinate  a  few  days  ago  a 
pummait  whict  will  go  down  in  history 
as  wnwipw^fW*  to  Lincoln's  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  John  F.  Kennedy 
sent  us  a  civil  I  rights  message  the  other 
day  which  seeks  to  carry  out  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  E*roclamation.  Until  the 
legislation  pro  >osed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy is  writtei  on  the  statute  books  of 
this  country,  t  le  Constitution  is  a  dead 
letter  so  f  ar  aj ;  the  Negroes  of  America 
are  concerned.  That-  is  what  this  great 
crisis  is  all  abmt  That  is  why  in  the 
next  few  weeks  we  shall  start  what  in  my 
judgment  will  I  e  the  most  historic  debate 
that  has  ever  t  iken  place  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  sim  e  the  great  debates  prior 
to  the  Civil  Wi  r. 

I  wish  Senaors  would  read  some  of 
those  debates.  I  have  read  them  re- 
centhr.  They  nake  one  tremble.  They 
make  cold  shi  rers  run  up  erne's  spine. 
In  1963  we  are  tiearing  some  of  the  same 
bigoted  arguments,  some  of  the  same 
prejudiced  arguments,  based  ao.  inhu- 
manity to  mail  because  of  the  color  of 
the  skin  of  the  victims  of  the  inhimianity. 

I  do  not  mes  n  to  imply  that  we  are  in 
any  danger  is  this  country  of  such  a 
catastrophe  as  befell  us  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  I  mean  to  state  categori- 
cally that  8om< !  of  the  same  basic  issues 
on  the  substar  tive  side  of  the  issue  are 
involved  in  the  oncoming  civil  rights  de- 
bates. 

As  a  membei  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  \  ish  to  make  clear  on  the 
floor  of  the  Sex  ate  that  we  cannot  main- 
tain America's  nrestige  in  the  free  world. 
to  say  nothln  :  about  the  Communist 
world.  untH  w(  have  delivered  the  Con- 
stitution to  t  le  Negroes  of  America. 
How  in  the  wo  Id  can  we.  if  we  have  any 
zeUgiotts  faith  tt  an.  as  professed  Chris- 
tians or  as  Jr  ra  or  as  believers  in  one 
Deity,  deny  to  t  Negro  his  constitutional 
rights  to  walk  into  a  public  restaurant 
and  be  served,  if  his  behavior  is  deco- 
rous; or  deny  aim  a  room  in  a  hotel;  or 
an  opportimlty  to  swim  at  a  public  beach ; 
or  to  play  g<If  on  a  municipal  golf 
course? 

We  had  bett<  r  catch  up  with  the  times. 
I  have  sat  in  nternational  conf  ereitces 
representing  m  r  Oovenoment.  and  I  have 
represented  mj  Government  in  the  XTnit- 
edNatlons.  1 1  ave  been  at  a  loes  at  times 
for  an  answer  -and  I  am  not  too  fre- 
quently at  a  lo  »,  at  least  for  s(»ne  kind 
(rf  answer— when  fellow  delegates  have 
said  right  Into  my  teeth:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  ftreedo  n?  When  are  you  people 
in  the  Uhited  States  going  to  practice 
your  preadmie  its  about  freedomt" 

We  are  chan  ed  with  hjrpocrisy  by  for- 
eign ddegates  n  one  International  eon- 


f erenee  after  another.  They  are  right 
We  are  guilty,  for  we  are  a  shockingly 
hjrpocrltical  Nation  in  the  field  of  human 
rights.  That  is  involved  in  what  we  are 
talking  about  this  afternoon,  for  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  seeing  to  it  that  the 
minority  is  protected;  that  the  indicted 
is  enUUed  to  a  fair  trial;  and  that  the 
person  Indicted  is  given  assiirance  of  an 
unprejudiced  Jury. 

It  is  easy  for  the  American  people  to 
forget  about  these  abstract  principles  of 
Justice  and  freedom,  the  preservation 
and  effectuation  of  which  will  determine 
completely  whether  they  remain  free 
men  and  women.  Take  away  the  ab- 
stract rights  under  the  fifth  amendment, 
for  example,  and  we  have  destroyed  a 
substantial  part  of  the  freedom  of  every 
American  citizen.  I  remember  that  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  when,  I  say  re- 
gretfully, even  in  the  U.S.  Senate  some 
talked  almost  in  whispers  about  the  fifth 
amendment.  But  I  shall  always  be  proud 
to  have  my  decendents  read  that  I  Joined 
with  a  few  other  Members  of  this  body 
in  protesting  an  attempt  to  McCarthyize 
people  because  they  exercised  their  pre- 
cious right  under  the  fifth  amendment. 

Witnesses  called  before  Senate  com- 
mittees pleaded  the  fifth  amendment, 
but  there  were  Members  of  this  body  who 
considered  them  giiilty  because  they 
pleaded  the  fifth  amendment.  But  I  did 
not.  for  years,  teach  law  and  the  precious 
legal  guarantees  of  freedom  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  only  to 
walk  out  on  those  teachings  for  political 
reasons  merely  because  I  walked  into  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  Job 
has  never  been  worth  it,  and  never  would 
be  worth  it. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. For  this  digression  of  mine,  put 
the  blame  on  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  PsoxiaRK].  because  he  was  kind 
enough  to  say  undeserved  complimentary 
things  about  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  implication  of  some  of  the  tilings 
he  said  caused  me  to  make  these  com- 
ments about  how  important  it  is  that 
the  American  people  sit  down  and  re- 
read their  Constitution  and  constitu- 
tional history,  and  recognize  that  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  whether  they 
want  to  continue  to  live  under  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  freedom,  or  whether 
they  want  to  let  prejudice  and  bigotry 
stalk  the  Nation  again,  as  it  did  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  and  split  us.  We  can- 
not afford  any  kind  of  split  in  this 
coimtry,  for  the  problems  that  will  face 
this  country  in  the  next  25  years  call 
for  the  tnA^tpiim  xxnity  among  us.  We 
will  not  unite  the  country  until  we  give 
to  every  citizen  his  or  her  fiill  constitu- 
tional rights. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  so  long  by 
way  of  digression;  but  I  intended  to  say 
it  some  time,  so  I  might  as  well  have 
said  it  this  afternoon. 

1 3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McOEB.  Mr.  President,  I  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
remind  Senators  that  while  he  has,  in- 
deed, left  the  halls  of  ivy.  where  he  was 
busily  inculcating  the  principles  of  con- 


stitutional law.  he  continues  his  role  in 
this  body  as  a  teacher  of  us  all. 

As  a  former  professor  of  constitutional 
history,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
with  constitutional  prmdples.  I  know 
of  no  single  Individual  who  has  done 
more  to  remind  all  of  us  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  those  principles  than  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  whose  courage  is 
uppermost  in  our  minds  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  in  his 
Inquiry  about  what  had  happened  to  the 
younger  generation,  because  he  referred 
to  one  group  of  college  students  who  ap- 
parently voted,  rather  overwhelmingly, 
to  do  away  with  the  fifth  amendment 
I  should  think  this  might  be  a  subject 
for  further  refiection  on  the  zeal  of  our 
schools,  because  attempts  are  deliber- 
ately being  made  by  certain  rightwing 
groups  to  supererogate  to  Uiemselves  all 
the  answers  as  to  what  is  truth,  the  re- 
sult being  that  they  would  now  destroy 
our  whole  purpose  in  education.  They 
are  imposing  their  own  warped  prin- 
ciples of  thought  on  those  who  are  in 
search  of  truth,  and  are  imbuing  them 
with  the  cliches  of  the  rightwing. 

I  suspect  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  speaking  about  is  the  success 
they  have  met  with  in  certain  segments 
of  our  school  population.  I  deplore  that 
kind  of  attack  on  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  this  coimtry. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  for  the 
bills  he  has  Introduced  and  discussed 
today.  I  wish  to  raise  a  question  and 
have  the  benefit  of  his  opinion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  the  Senator 
raises  his  question,  I  wish  to  interrupt 
him  to  say  that  I  greatly  appreciate  his 
kind  references  to  me.  I  tio  not  retimi 
them  merely  because  the  Senator  has 
made  them;  but  the  Rxcoro  ought  to 
show  my  appreciation  for  the  cou- 
rageous, brave  fight  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  making  against  rightwing 
groups  in  this  country.  They  seek  to 
do  exactly  what  he  has  described.  They 
are  indoctrinators.  They  want  to  tell 
the  teachers  what  they  can  teach.  They 
do  not  believe  in  academic  freedom. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  objective 
of  education  is  to  lead  students  to  find- 
ing where  the  facts  lead. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  deserv- 
ing of  the  commendation  of  all  of  us 
for  all  the  political  risks  he  is  willing 
to  run  to  stand  up  against  this  kind  of 
police  state  tactic,  as  I  call  it,  that  we 
find  in  the  groups  that  want  to  destroy 
the  fifth  amendment.  What  they  really 
want  to  do  is  to  make  the  Supreme 
Court  impotent  They  are  behind  the 
proposals  for  the  three  shocking  con- 
stitutional amendments  which,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  research  on 
that  subject.  I  intend  wlthm  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  to  devote  myself  to  a 
major  speech  in  the  Senate  on  what 
would  happen  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment if  those  three  constitutional 
amendments,  which  have  the  support  of 
rightwing  groups,  ever  should  be  adopted 
and  added  to  our  Constitution. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gr]  has  been  one  of  our  courageous 
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leaders.  He  has  stood  out  against  such 
a  weakening  of  oxa  constitutional  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  add  at  this  point. 
if  it  is  permissible,  that  not  only  are  we 
concerned  about  the  Inroads  being  made 
in  education  in  our  schools;  but  the  leg- 
islative body  of  my  State  is  one  of  the 
very  few  bodies  in  this  country  that 
enacted  all  three  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments,  which  would  com- 
pletely tear  apart  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  citizenry  of  my  State  is 
rightly  aroused  over  the  infiltration  that 
has  already  occurred. 

Here,  again,  is  a  case  in  which  the  ex- 
tremist groups  have  come  into  our  State 
and  imposed  ideas  that  are  not  Wyom- 
ing ideas,  not  grassroot  ideas,  but  ideas 
that  have  been  packaged  in  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Houston.  Tex.,  and  in  parts 
of  Vh-ginia.  and  are  peddling  them  2,000 
miles  away.  They  are  producing  results 
by  repeating  them  so  often  that  people 
begin  to  repeat  them  only  out  of  habit, 
because  they  do  not  always  hear  the  al- 
ternative, and  they  react  to  them  as  our 
leglslatiu^  did. 

This  is  a  complete  embarrassment  to 
people  who  do  not  really  feel  that  way; 
who  were  taken  into  the  action  before 
they  realized  what  it  meant.  But  such 
action  symbolizes  the  formula  of  those 
on  the  extreme  right;  namely,  they  know 
what  they  want,  and  they  know  how  to 
get  it 

They  take  advantage  of  people  who 
are  busily  doing  other  things.  Their 
simple  formula  is  a  declaration  that  10 
men  who  care  are  more  than  a  match  for 
100  who  do  not.  They  have  proved  the 
devastating  power  of  that  approach  to 
the  public  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
hopeful,  out  our  way.  that  an  adjustment 
or  a  correction  will  be  made  that  will 
place  the  re^rd  of  the  wonderful  State 
sind  people  of  Wyoming  on  a  correct  level, 
in  the  right  sense,  before  we  are  through 
with  this  issue  in  the  Rocky  Mountam 
West. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  think  the  best  way  I  can 
pay  tribute  to  the  observations  he  has 
Jxist  made  is  to  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Back  to  Freedom."  which  was 
published  today  in  the  Washington  Post. 
The  editorial  was  handed  to  me  Just  now 
by  able  staff  counsel.  It  deals  with  the 
great  controversy  on  the  question  of  aca- 
demic freedom  which  has  been  occurring 
at  the  University  of  California;  and  the 
editorial  closes  by  quoting  Clark  Kerr,  a 
long,  longtime  personal  friend  and  aca- 
demic associate  of  mme,  and  a  colleague, 
during  the  war.  on  the  War  Labor  Board. 
In  the  editorial  he  is  quoted  as  follows: 
"The  university"  Clark  Kerr  obaenred  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  "Is  not  engaged  In  mak- 
ing Ideas  safe  for  students.  It  Is  engaged  In 
making  students  safe  for  Ideas."  It  would 
be  hard  to  contrive  a  better  definition  of  a 
university's  function.  We  welcome  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  formal  return  to  Its 
own  high  purpose. 

The  great  constitutional  guarantees 
we  have  been  discussing  this  afternoon 
really  were  designed  by  the  wise  and  far- 
sighted  constitutional  fathers  in  order  to 
make  this  country  safe  for  its  citizens,  so 


that  they  could  follow  wherever  the  facts 
lead,  and  so  that  they  could  enjoy  the 
precious  rights  of  freedom,  based  upon 
Just  such  at)stract  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government  as  those  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
other  Senators  have  been  discussing  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  editorial  from  the 
Washmgton  Post  printed  at  this  pomt  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Back  to  Freedom 

The  whole  country  can  rejoice  that  the 
great  University  of  California  has  come  home 
at  last  to  the  tradition  of  free  Inquiry  which 
Is  the  mark  of  a  university.  Its  bocud  of 
regents  voted  on  Friday,  16-2,  to  rescind  a 
ban  which  had  kept  Communist  speakers 
(^  aU  of  its  campuses  ever  since  1951.  Stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  university  and 
President  Clark  Kerr  have  long  sought  re- 
moval of  the  ban  which  had  left  UC  as  the 
only  major  university  with  such  a  restric- 
tion on  its  open  fonun  policy.  There  is 
something  significant  and  symbolic  in  the 
step. 

ITie  ban  on  Communist  speakers  was  a 
symptom  of  the  emotional  binge  commonly 
called  McCarthylsm  on  which  much  of  the 
United  SUtes  embarked  in  the  early  1950's. 
The  binge  produced  its  own  brand  of  de- 
lirium tremens  in  the  form  of  imaginary 
Conununlst  hobgoblins  under  every  bed  and 
every  classroom  desk  and  its  own  tragic 
hangover  in  the  form  of  a  fear  of  freedom. 
There  is  something  happUy  healthy  in  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  California  regents: 

"■nie  regents  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia have  confidence  in  students  of  the  uni- 
versity and  in  their  Judgment  in  property 
evaluating  any  and  all  beliefs  and  Ideologies 
that  may  be  expressed  in  university  facili- 
ties i.y  off  cam  pus  speakers.  This  is  in  the 
beet  American  tradition." 

"The  university,"  Clark  Kerr  observed  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  "Is  not  engaged  in  mak- 
ing Ideas  safe  for  students.  It  Is  engaged  in 
making  students  safe  for  ideas."  It  would 
be  hard  to  contrive  a  better  definition  of  a 
university's  function.  We  welcome  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  formal  return  to  Its 
own  high  piupose. 

Mr.  McGEK  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  about  the 
bills  he  has  introduced.  Is  not  one  of 
them  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  trial  of  cases  in  the  news- 
papers? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  the  bill  designed  to 
be  a  deliberate  assist  to  the  Teamsters 
Union? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Teamsters  Union. 

Mr.  McGEK  I  asked  the  question 
only  because  it  has  been  asked  of  me. 
I  think  the  Record  should  show  that  an 
important  principle  is  at  stake.  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  Of  course  the 
question  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
asked  will  be  asked  again  and  again, 
because  probably  one  of  the  first  persons 
who  would  seek  the  protections  which 
such  a  law  woukl  provide  would  be  Mr. 
Hoffa.  However,  we  are  seeking  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  protect  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  who  they  may 
be.    Once  an  American  is  indicted  for  a 


crime,  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  his 
case  tried  \n  a  courtroom,  not  m  the 
press. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  not  the  power  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  an  indictment  over  the 
head  of  an  accused  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time  likewise  unfairly  endanger 
the  rights  of  the  accused? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  that  is  the  position 
I  take,  and  it  is  also  the  position  which 
is  taken  by  Professor  Kurland.  The 
elimination  of  that  danger  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  one  of  the  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced. That,  too,  is  an  impersonal  pro- 
posal; it  makes  no  difference  to  me  who 
the  Attorney  General  is  at  any  time,  or 
whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can. The  guarantee  to  protect  the  rights 
of  a  defendant  should  be  preserved  at  all 
times,  regardless  of  what  particular  per- 
son may  serve  in  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McQEE.  And  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  is  the  failure  to  bring  up  the 
indictments  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  filed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true.  In  some 
circles  that  procedure  is  called  "shopping 
for  trial  time."  I  think  it  is  unfair.  I 
think  the  indictments  should  be  taken 
up  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  filed. 
If  a  person  has  been  indicted  and  if, 
following  that  indictment,  he  is  in  the 
process  of  preparing  his  defense,  certain- 
ly it  is  unfair  to  him  that  he  be  required 
to  defend  himself  in  court  following  a 
subsequent  indictment,  at  a  time  when 
he  has  had  Uttle  opportimlty  to  prepare 
his  defense  in  the  second  case.  Further- 
more, the  greater  the  delay  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  evidence  of  impor- 
tance to  the  defendant  will  be  lost  or  that 
witnesses  will  die  or  will  move  away. 

So  we  seek  to  insure  fair  procedure — 
which  exists  in  many  States— by  requir- 
ing that  the  trials  occur  m  the  order  of 
the  filing  of  the  mdictments. 

Mr.  McGEE.  An  opportunity  for  a 
union  leader  or  a  corporate  executive  to 
contend  with  a  battery  of  U.S.  attorneys 
is  one  thing;  but  I  am  thinking  more  of 
the  average  person  who  might  be  the  vic- 
tim of  such  a  shuffling  of  indictments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  rarely  hear  of  their  plight 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  their  protection 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  seeking 
to  guarantee  by  means  of  these  bills,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  have  always  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  a  public  defender  is  that  so 
many  persons  in  our  country  become  in- 
volved in  Uie  toils  of  the  law,  but  are  not 
familiar  with  its  complexities  and  are 
ignorant  of  their  rights.  Many  of  them 
feel  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
money  with  which  to  defend  themselves. 
Therefore.  I  have  taken  the  position  that 
another  braneh  or  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  needed — ^not  only  a 
branch  to  prosecute,  but  also  a  branch 
to  defend — and  that  an  American  citizen 
should  have  a  right  to  look  to  his  Gov- 
ernment for  his  defense,  if  he  can  show 
that  he  meets  the  conditions  imposed  by 
a  public-defender  law — in  other  words, 
that  he  is  Indigent,  or  that  his  means 
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mre  m  man  tht  i  the  conduct  <tf  his  de> 
f  COM  in  a  oomnkatad  can  would  bank- 


rupt him.  and  m  baeguently  would  require 
that  he  Ko  on  I  ubUe  welfare— which,  of 
eourae,  woold  npt  inndTe  any  saving  for 

that  thus  he  has  a 
right  to  have  a  iKdsUc  defender  appointed 
to  def cfMI  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  fckr  his  f orthrlfl^t  answers 
to  my  questhnu  Again  I  ctHumend  him 
for  his  oourage  and  leadership  In  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  of  this  body  his  cause  of 
Justice  and  his  bills  for  the  protection 
of  legal  rights. 

Mr.   MORSE 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President ,  up  to  now  I  have  sought 
genoally  to  ou  line  the  ptuposes  of  the 
proposed  leglslitlon  and.  in  the  second 
place,  to  place  on  top  of  the  table  the 
ba^vround  tnf <  rmatlon  which  led  me  to 


Introduce  these 
I  now  turn  to 


final  drafts  of 
now  somewhat 


More  than  a 


I   thank   the  Senator 


bins  at  this  time. 

a  legal  discussion  of  the 


substantive  meiits  of  the  bills.  I  shall 
deftl  first  with  the  bill  which  involves 
restrictions  upc  n  trial  by  press  release. 
As  I  said  earl  er — ^but  I  wish  to  repeat 
it  now.  so  thee  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing— ^I  am  relying  heavily  upon  the 
research  and  tl  e  scholarship  of  Profes- 
sor KMyi*»d.  w  )o  proposed  the  bills  in 
the  first  instant  e,  and  also  approved  the 
the  bills.  The  bills  are 
UfFerent  from  th^  form 


when  they  wer< :  first  submitted  by  Pro- 
fessor Kurland;  but  the  objectives  of  the 
bills,  as  they  ar ;  now  in  their  final  form, 
meet  with  his  s  :holarly  approval. 

I  am  about  to  make,  un- 
The  Problem"  will  deal 


The  remarks 
der  the  subject! 
with  the  so-ca  led  press  release  bilL    I 
amtalkhignow 
sbOL 

I. 


about  the  so-called  press 
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dosen  years  ago,  Simon 
H.  RlfUnd,  wlio  had  been  one  of  the 
distinguished  Ji  dges  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  i  outhem  District  of  New 
York  and  has  ttoet  been  a  leading  law- 
yer In  that  COB  munity.  stated  the  prob- 
lem In  authoKi  attve  terms.  The  lapae 
of  time  has  n<  t  seen  the  rescdutlon  of 
the  problem,  o  ily  an  exacerbation  of  it 
because  of  the  fnormous  development  of 
by  television.  RifUnd 
titled  his  ptoc4  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Judic  »ture  Society— volume  34. 
'When  the  Press  Collides 
This  is  what  he  had  to 


pafe4«,  1»5<H 
"WXki  Justice 


say: 

Thar*  has  bee|t 
la    caUad    trial 
montha  there 
In  the  courta 
public  Intereat. 
reapondlngly 
detaUa  of  the 
ehargea  to  the 

Altlwagh  the 
tuated  raeently, 
not  aaiphaalaa  t 
between  eourt 
long  before  the 
la  a  vaat 
the  weather.  It 
talk  about  but 
Now,  however 
are  trying  to  do 
perhaps  the 
Induced  to  take 
conflict  bet 


hive 
whch 


wllespread 


filial 


Uteratiire 


tlat 


ettliexM 


much  talk  lately  of  what 

by    newspaper.     In    recent 

been  a  number  of  caies 

have  aroused  widespread 

ind  there  has  been  a  cor- 

coverage    of    the 

-from  the  first  rumors  of 

verdict  of  the  Jtiry. 

problem   haa   been   acoen- 

t  la  not  a  new  one.    I  need 

there  have  been  daahea 

I  JMl  press  at  certain  times 

mrrent  controversy.    There 

on  the  subject  but.  like 

a  something  we  constantly 

never  do  anything  about. 

the  dtlaena  of  New  Tork 

seething  about  the  weather. 

of  our  country  can  be 

aome  atepa  to  resolve  thla 

court  and  pi 


If  one  sUqpa  to  Inspect  the  coUlalon  which 
oceaalonaUy  occurs  between  the  courts  and 
the  press,  one  discovers  that  It  Is  a  contest, 
not  between  right  and  wrong,  but  between 
two  rights.  AU  eontesta  have  dramatic  arts 
to  which  this  partlcxilar  contest  belongs.  I 
think  we  should  find  It  to  be  that  class  which 
the  Greeks  called  tragedy.  It  Is  a  contest 
between  hero  and  hero,  not  between  hero 
and  villain.  In  such  a  tragedy  the  end  Is 
always  disastrous,  and  In  those  unfortunate 
cases  where  conflict  develops  between  court 
and  press,  the  result  Is  frequently  disastrous 
to  Justice  Itself. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  world  today 
where  Judicial  forms  are  used  to  accomplish 
results  foreign  to  the  Judicial  process.  They 
have  a  courtroom,  a  bench.  Judges  and  people 
called  lawyers.  They  often  have  persons 
Identified  as  witnesses.  But  If  you  read  the 
record  of  their  proceedings,  you  feel  that  a 
great  Institution  has  been  subverted  and 
preverted  to  an  utterly  foreign  purpose. 
Naturally  we  feel  a  revulsion  when  we  read 
of  that  kind  of  activity.  It  Is  Important  for 
us.  therefore,  to  be  alert  to  any  Intrusion 
Into  the  Judicial  process  which  may  Impair 
the  high  Idealism  which  animates  It.  The 
process  functions  successfully  only  as  long 
aa  the  public  feels  that  it  grinds  out  what 
they  can  accept  without — to  use  the  title  of 
a  recent  book— •  "sense  of  Injustice."  Law 
loaes  Ita  normative  function  the  minute  the 
public  loaes  faith  in  the  Judicial  process  and 
feels  that  It  la  a  mill  that  grinds  out  some- 
times J\istlce  sometimes  injustice.  Then 
order  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  force 
of  t3rranny. 

Lawyers  and  Judges  make  heroic  efforts 
and  reaort  to  ntuch  ritual  to  preserve  public 
confldence  In  the  Judicial  system.  We  go  to 
great  lengths  to  make  certain  that  o\u  Jwles 
are  free  from  prejudice.  After  they  are  Im- 
paneled, the  judge  keeps  reminding  the 
Jurors,  and  thereby  himself,  that  they  must 
decide  the  case  solely  on  the  facts  openly 
adduced  in  court  and  on  argument  openly 
heard  In  court.  We  proceed  In  an  orderly 
manner,  so  that  flrst  one  side  and  then  the 
other  Is  given  the  fxillest  opportunity  to 
speak.  By  meana  of  the  rules  of  evidence, 
an  impartial  Judge  screens  the  Information 
which  la  passed  to  the  Jiuy  to  make  certain 
that  nothing  enters  which  can  pollute  the 
stream  of  information  upon  which  the  Jiiry 
Is  to  decide  the  rights  of  the  litigants.  An 
atmoq>here  of  dispassionateness,  of  ob- 
jectivity, of  serenity  prevails  In  the  co\ut- 
room. 

That  time-honored  procedure,  forged 
through  the  generations  to  the  single  end 
that  Issues  shall  be  Impartially  determined 
on  relevant  evidence  alone,  works  fairly  well 
In  all  cases  but  one — the  celebrated  case. 
As  soon  as  the  cause  celebre  comes  in,  the 
judges  and  lawyers  no  longer  enjoy  a  monop- 
oly. They  have  a  pcutner  In  the  enterprise 
and  that  partner  Is  the  press. 

The  process  of  erosion  begins  long  before 
the  trial.  The  area  from  which  the  Jury 
panel  ts  to  be  called  Is  drenched  with  all 
kinds  of  Information — some  true,  some 
false — aU  unchecked  by  the  selective  proc- 
esses of  ^he  law.  all  uncleansed  of  the  droes 
which  It  la  the  object  of  the  law  of  evidence 
to  exclude.  By  the  time  the  panel  is  called 
to  the  courthouse,  Its  members  have  been 
living  In  a  climate  sxircharged  with  emotion 
either  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  one  of  the 
litigants.  To  exclude  from  the  Jury  panel 
all  who  have  read  about  the  case  or  heard 
about  It  over  the  radio  la  to  reduce  the  Jury 
to  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  Illiterate. 
So  the  Jury  must  be  selected  from  these  pre- 
charged  human  vessels. 

And  then  comes  the  trial  Itself.  Recently 
my  colleague,  Judge  UcOohey,  told  me  of  a 
stmpla  ease  beftm  him  involving  an  Injured 
seaman.  Ttiere  waa  something  in  the  papers 
In  the  case  about  the  man's  origin  and  early 
history  which  waa  Inflanunatory,  and  whleh 
would  have  diverted  the  jury  from  Its  duty 


to  decide  the  case  on  the  relevant  facta. 
Judge  ICcOohey  told  me  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  called  counsel  to  the  bench  and 
secured  an  agreement  that  that  material 
should  not  be  disclosed  to  the  jury.  The 
jury  never  heard  about  It,  and  decided  the 
case  without  reference  to  this  prejudicial 
material. 

If  that  were  a  celebrated  case,  what  would 
have  happened?  Judge  McOohey  would  have 
had  the  same  agreement  with  counsel,  and 
the  material  would  have  been  kept  from  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  jury  that  afternoon. 
That  night  the  12  men  and  women  would 
start  for  home  and,  50  feet  from  the  covtrt- 
house,  they  would  receive  a  copy  of  their 
evening  paper  and  there,  on  the  front  page, 
would  see  the  excluded  material.  If  any  one 
of  them  was  nearsighted,  he  would  arrive 
home,  turn  on  the  radio  at  7,  8,  or  9  o'clock, 
and  hear  a  commentator  express  his  vlevrs  on 
this  piece  of  excluded  evidence. 

The  next  morning  the  jurors,  on  their 
way  to  the  courthouse,  would  open  their 
morning  papers  and  there  read  the  column 
of  a  hypothetical  coliunnlst  whom  I  shall 
call  Sokolbom.  In  his  colunui  would  appear 
the  statement,  conveying  this  thought:  "I 
don't  think  this  witness  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved. After  all,  he  has  a  bad  reputation 
and  U  a  convicted  liar.  But  I  think  every 
intelligent  Jiuror  should  place  credence  In  the 
other  wltneea." 

Or  it  may  be  that  in  the  coiutroom  a  ques- 
tion Is  asked  and  objection  la  taken.  The 
Judge  listens  to  the  argument  and  during  a 
recess  consults  Wlgmore  on  Evidence.  Wig- 
more  refers  him  to  some  cases  which  he 
reads.  After  some  meditation  he  returns 
and  renders  his  reflected  decision:  "Objec- 
tion sustained."  The  answer  Is  not  given 
In  the  coiirtroom.  But  that  night.  In  Mr. 
Sokolbom's  ccdiunn.  the  jurors  find  the  ques- 
tion and  they  find  the  answer — but  with  a 
difference.  The  answer  they  find  Is  not  pro- 
tected by  an  oath  and  whoever  supplies  the 
answer  does  not  take  upon  himself  what  we 
used  to  call  the  risk  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  perjury.  Further,  whoever  supplies  the 
information  for  that  column  does  not  have 
to  confront  the  defendant  as  he  would  If  he 
were  a  witness  In  the  case.  The  Informant 
is  not  subject  to  cross-examination,  a  process 
which  has  been  called  the  greatest  Instru- 
ment ever  Invented  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
So  we  have  unsworn  testimony,  uncon- 
fronted-wltness-testlmony,  uncross-exam- 
Ined  testimony  going  to  the  jiiron.  More- 
over. It  la  uncontradicted  testimony  because 
the  story  In  Sokolbom's  colxunn  Is  not  re- 
ceived In  evidence,  and  therefore  the  poor 
defendant  or  plaintiff,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  put  anyone 
on  the  witness  stand  to  contradict  or  explain 
It  •  •  •. 

Certain  correctives  stiggeat  themselves,  but 
on  examination  are  found  to  be  unrealistic. 
Change  of  venue  was  all  right  In  the  days  of 
the  horse  and  bxiggy,  but  today.  In  a  cele- 
brated case,  the  newspapers  and  radio 
blanket  the  country  and  most  conununitles 
are  deluged  with  Information  and  opinion 
about  the  case. 

Some  of  my  eolleaguea  caution  the  jiuors 
not  to  read  the  papers  or  listen  to  the  radio 
during  the  trial.  Not  only  does  the  warning 
luually  come  a  little  late,  but  If  you  are 
dealing  with  a  celebrated  cause  in  which 
Juror  John  Doe  sees  his  name  In  the  news- 
papers tat  the  flrst  time  In  his  life,  it  is 
probably  fUtUe.  To  prevent  that  man  from 
reading  the  papers  will  result  In  his  death 
from  fniatratlon.  Tou  might  Just  as  well 
ask  Katharine  Hepburn  not  to  read  her  press 
notices  following  an  opening  night. 

Tou  can  lock  up  the  jury  during  the  trial. 
But  I  doubt  whether  my  eolleaguea  believe 
they  would  have  obtained  jurlea  In  certain 
protracted  cases  if  they  had  Informed  the 
membera  of  the  panel  that  they  would  be 
held  Incommunicado  for  a  period  of  months. 
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Judge  Rifkind's  prof  erred  solution  was 
an  attempt  to  work  out  voluntary  stand- 
ards for  the  press  to  adhere  to  and  for 
a  watchdog  committee  to  secure  ttif  wce- 
ment  of  the  standards.  The  lapse  of 
12  years  and  the  absence  of  any  such 
solution  speaks  only  too  well  of  the  vital- 
ity of  that  solution. 

S.  TBS  DrOLiaH  SOLUTION  OP  THK  nOVLMM. 

Lord  Devlin  has  described  the  govern- 
ing rule  in  England  In  his  book  "The 
Criminal  Prosecution  in  England"  119-21 
(1958) : 

This  process,  for  contempt  of  court.  Is 
the  weapon  used  by  the  coxirt  to  restrain 
press  comment  before  and  during  the  trial. 
It  is  used  In  a  manner  which  I  am  sure  would 
startle  some  (newspapermen)  In  the  United 
States.  What  Is  sometimes  called  trial  by 
newspaper  Is  not  tolerated  In  any  form. 
Thus  In  1924  It  waa  held  that  when  an 
accused  person  was  under  arrest.  It  waa  a 
contempt  of  coiu^  for  a  newspaper  to  employ 
amatexu'  detectives  for  the  pxupose  of  In- 
vestigating the  facts  of  the  alleged  crime 
and  to  publish  the  results  of  the  Investiga- 
tion (£.  v.  Evening  Standard,  40  TIj.B.  833 
(1934)).  It  la  not  only  trial  by  newspaper 
that  la  condemned.  Any  comment  on  a 
matter  that  la  sub  Judlce  and  the  publica- 
tion of  any  facts,  not  part  of  the  evidence, 
that  might  Influence  a  jury  one  way  or  the 
other  is  capable  of  being  contempt  of  court, 
even  though  it  was  done  Innocently  or  by 
an  error  of  Judgment  or  under  an  honest 
mistake.  I  can  best  describe  the  sort  of 
thing  that  la  objected  to  by  taking  three  or 
four  cases  that  have  occurred  In  the  last 
decade.  In  1949  a  newspaper  published  an 
article  describing  a  man  who  had  been 
charged  with  murder  as  a  vampire  and  say- 
ing that  he  had  murdered  other  people, 
giving  their  names  (it.  v.  Bolam.  93  S.J.  320 
(1940)).  Evidence  of  other  crimes  U  not, 
as  I  have  said,  ordinarily  admissible,  and  no 
evidence  of  this  sort  had  been  given  at  the 
preliminary  proceedlnga.  The  police  had 
heard  In  aome  way  of  the  propoeed  publica- 
tion and  a  warning  by  them  had  been  dis- 
regarded. The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that 
It  was  a  disgrace  to  Engllah  joumallam  and 
the  court  was  satisfied  that  It  waa  done  not 
as  an  error  of  judgment  but  aa  a  mattw  of 
policy  In  pandering  to  sensatlonallam  In 
order  to  Increase  the  circulation.  The  edi- 
tor waa  sent  to  prison  for  3  months,  the 
directors  of  the  newspi4>tf8  were  told  that  If 
It  happened  again  they  might  be  treated 
likewise,  and  the  company  which  owned  the 
newspaper  was  fined  £10,000. 

In  1954  a  newspaper  reporter  by  an  honest 
mistake  attributed  to  one  of  the  witnesses 
at  the  trial  a  piece  of  evidence  which  he  did 
not  give  (R.  v.  Evening  Sttmdmrd,  (19M)  1 
AU  Sng.  Rep.  1026) ;  it  waa.  In  fact,  evidence 
which  was  to  have  been  given  by  another 
witness,  but  when  the  prosecution  tendered 
It,  the  judge  had  rejected  It  as  Inadmissible, 
and  the  other  witness  was  never  called.  "Hie 
prisoner  waa  not  prejudiced,  since  he  was 
acquitted.    The  newspaper  was  fined  £1,000. 

Another  caae  In  19S7  concerned  an  Ameri- 
can magaslne  which  waa  compUed  and  edited 
in  the  United  States  and  Imported  into  Eng- 
land and  distributed  there  (Jt.  v.  Oriffltht. 
(1957)  2  All  Eng.  Rep.  379).  One  of  the 
Issues  contained  objectionable  paragraphs 
In  relation  to  a  pending  trial,  reporting 
scandalous  and  prejudicial  gossip  concerning 
the  prisoner.  The  only  persons  who  could 
be  brought  before  the  court  were  the  whole- 
sale distributors  in  England.  They  said  they 
were  quite  unaware  of  the  prejudicial  matter 
and  that  It  was  quite  Impossible  for  them 
to  read  aU  tha  matoial  In  the  magaslnes 
they  dlatoibated.  Nevertheless,  the  oourt 
said  they  must  be  held  rMpooitble  In  law. 
Since  It  waa  the  flrst  eaaa  of  Ma  sort,  the 
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oourt  Imposed  a  nominal  fine  of  £50  but 
indicated  that  similar  leniency  might  not  be 
extended  in  the  future  *  *  *. 

The  English  cases  on  the  subject  are 
summarized  and  set  out  in  the  appen- 
dices to  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's 
opinion  in  Maryland  v.  Baltimore  Radio 
Show,  Inc..  338  UJS.  912,  921  (1950) .  It 
does  not  have  the  later  cases  referred  to 
by  Lord  Devlin  but  does  exhaust  the  au- 
thorities for  the  period  up  to  1950. 

m.   THX  AMEBICAM  LAW  OIT  TBX  StrBJXCT 

A.  The  contempt  power  applied  to 
news  media. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  if  not  as 
a  matter  of  doctrine,  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  pre- 
clude the  utilization  of  the  contempt 
power  as  a  means  of  curbing  expressions 
in  public  information  media  about  mat- 
ters which  are  sub  Judice.  Each  time 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  called 
upon  to  pass  on  the  question  of  the 
utilization  of  the  contempt  power  to  pun- 
ish for  publication  alMut  a  matter  that 
was  sub  Judice,  it  held  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  power  violated  the  provisions 
of -the  first  amendment  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  the  press — see  Wood  v. 
Georgia,  370  UJS.  (1962) ;  Craig  v. 
Harney.  331  UJ3.  367  (1947) ;  Penne- 
kamp  v.  Florida.  328  UJS.  331 
(1946);  Bridges  v.  California,  314 
U.S.  252  (1941).  Earlier  the  courts  did 
use  the  contempt  power  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  sanctity  of  the  trial. 
See,  for  example.  In  re  Independent  Pub- 
lishing Co..  228  Fed.  787  (D.  Mont. 
(1916),  affirmed,  240  Fed.  849  (CA  9th 
1917) ;  State  v.  Howell.  80  Conn.  668 
(1908) ;  Herald-RepuhUcan  Publishing 
Co.  V.  Lewis.  42  Utah  188  (1913). 
There  have  been  no  recent  examples. 
And  the  decision  of  the  high  court  of 
Maryland  that  the  power  was  so  severely 
circumscribed  by  the  flrst  amendment  as 
to  preclude  its  application  was  left  un- 
challenged by  the  Supreme  Court.  Bal- 
timore Radio  Stiow.  Inc.  v.  State. 
193  Md.  300  (1949).  certiorari  denied. 
338  U.S.  912  (1950). 

B.  New  trial  as  the  appropriate 
remedy.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
power  exists  in  a  Federal  court  for  vitiat- 
ing a  conviction  returned  by  a  Jury  cor- 
rupted by  newspaper  accounts  relating 
to  the  trial.  In  Marshall  v.  United 
States,  360  UjS.  310  (1959) ,  the  Supreme 
Court  took  it  upon  itself  to  reverse  two 
lower  courts  that  had  refused  such  re- 
lief. There,  two  news  accounts  of  pre- 
vious convictions  of  the  defendant  and 
other  deleterious  Information  reached 
the  Jury. 

The  trial  judge  on  learning  that  these  news 
accounts  had  reached  the  jiuors  summoned 
them  into  his  chamber  one  by  one  and  In- 
quired If  they  had  seen  the  articles.  Three 
had  read  the  flrst  of  the  two  •  •  •  and  one 
had  read  both.  Three  others  had  scaimed 
the  flrst  article  and  one  of  thoae  had  alao 
seen  the  second.  Bach  of  the  seven  had  told 
the  trial  judge  that  he  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  news  artlclea,  that  he  could 
decide  the  ease  only  on  the  evidence  of 
record,  and  that  he  felt  no  prejudice  against 
petitioner  aa  a  result  of  the  articles.  The 
trial  Judge,  stating  he  felt  there  was  no 
prejudice  to  the  petitioner,  denied  the  mo- 
tion for  mlstriaL 

The  trial  judge  has  a  large  discretion  in 
ruling  on  the  Issue  at  prejodioe  resulting 


from  the  reading  by  jurors  of  news  articles 
concerning  the  trial.  Holt  v.  United  States, 
218  n.S.  246.  261.  OenerallBationa  beyond 
that  statement  are  not  profltable,  because 
each  case  mtist  t\im  on  Its  special  facts.  We 
have  here  the  exposure  of  jurors  to  Infor- 
mation of  a  character  which  the  trial  Judge 
ruled  was  so  prejudicial  It  could  not  be  di- 
rectly offered  as  evidence.  Tbt  prejudice  to 
the  defendant  is  almost  certain  to  be  as 
great  when  that  evidence  reaches  the  jury 
through  the  news  accounts  aa  when  it  Is  a 
part  of  the  prosecution's  evidence.  *  *  *  It 
may  Indeed  be  greater  for  It  Is  then  not  tem- 
pered by  protective  procedures. 

In  the  exercise  of  our  supervisory  power 
to  formulate  and  apply  proper  standards  for 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  In  the  Fed- 
eral coiuts  *  *  *,  we  think  a  new  trial 
should  be  granted.    Id.  at  312-13. 

Again,  in  Janko  v.  United  States,  366 
U.S.716  (1961). 

The  Ckmrt  was  compelled  *  *  *  to  re- 
verse a  conviction  in  which  prejudicial  news- 
paper intrusion  has  poisoned  the  outcome. 
Irvin  V.  Doiod,  366  XJB.  717,  730  (1961). 

Indeed,  the  Court  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  grant  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  where 
a  State  convicted  a  defendant  in  an  at- 
mosphere created  by  the  newspapers  that ' 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  secure  a 
fair  trial.    Irvin  v.  Dowd.  supra. 

We  should  not  forget,  Mr.  President, 
that  that  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
a  great  deal  of  money.  Every  time  a  case 
is  set  aside  because  the  appellate  eourt — 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  lower  court — 
finds  that  the  result  was  prejudiced  by 
a  newspaper  which  published  informa- 
tion and  evidence  which  was  not  admis- 
sible in  court,  there  should  be,  and  usu- 
ally is.  a  retrial.  Cases  are  not  tried  for 
nothing.  So  there  is  a  cost  in  money 
and  there  is  a  cost  in  Justice  because, 
very  frequently,  the  result  is  a  miaear- 
riage  of  Justice.  On  a  retrial  a  person 
might  be  acquitted  when,  in  the  ttrst 
trial,  without  the  intervention  of  im- 
proper evidence  set  forth  in  a  news  story, 
he  might  be  ctrnvicted.'  In  the  inter- 
vening time  between  the  first  trial  and 
the  second  trial  a  good  many  things  can 
happen.  An  important  witness  may  die. 
There  may  be  a  fire,  and  important  docu- 
ments may  be  destroyed.  All  sorts  of 
things  may  happen.  So  what  we  have 
always  pressed  for  In  American  Justice 
is  a  speedy  trial,  because  we  know  that 
a  speedy  trial  affords  the  best  prospect 
for  a  fair  trial  and  the  best  opportunity 
for  doing  Justice. 

There  are  other  recent  cases  in  which 
judgments  of  convictions  have  been  up- 
set by  reason  of  improper  interference 
with  the  processes  of  the  trial  by  public 
news  media:  United  States  v.  Accardo, 
298  F.  2d  133  (CA  7th  1962) ;  Coppedge  v. 
United  States,  272  F.  2d  504  (CA  DC 
1959) :  see  Holmes  v.  United  States.  284  F. 
2d  716.  718  (CA  4th  1960) .  But  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  salutary  rule  is 
severely  limited  by  two  devices.  One  is 
a  reliance  on  the  notion  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  left  for  resolutkm  to  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  court  Judge,  which 
means  in  effect  permitting  tainted  con- 
victions to  stand.  See  United  States  v. 
Feldman.  299  F.  2d  914. 919  (CA  Sd  1962)  ; 
Dranow  v.  United  States.  307  F.  ad  545 
(CA  8th  1962) ;  United  States  v.  Car- 
ruthers.  152  F.  3d  512  (CA  Tth  IMS)  ; 
Rowley  V.  United  States.  185  F.  3d  633 
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to  be  placed  before  the  Jury,  we  would  not 
hestltate  to  consider  it  a  denial  of  due  process 
of  law  and  reverse.  When  such  events  take 
place  in  the  courtroom,  defendant's  counsel 
can  meet  them  with  evidence,  argtunents  and 
requests  for  instructions,  and  can  at  least 
preserve  his  objections  on  the  record. 

But  neither  counsel  nor  court  can  control 
the  admission  of  evidence  if  unprcven,  and 
probably  improvable,  "confessions"  are  put 
before  the  Jury  by  newspapers  and  radio. 
Rights  of  tbe  defendant  to  be  confronted  by 
witnesses  against  him  and  to  cross-examine 
them  are  thereby  circumvented.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  prejudicial  influence  than  a 
press  release  by  the  officer  of  the  court 
charged  with  defendants'  custody  stating 
that  they  had  confessed,  and  here  j\ut  such 
a  stctement,  unsworn  to,  unseen,  uncroes- 
ezamlned  and  uncontradicted,  was  conveyed 
by  the  press  to  the  Jury.  •  •  •  Newspapers, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  may  not  deprive  persons  of  their  right 
to  a  fair  trial.  These  convictions,  accom- 
panied by  such  events,  do  not  meet  any 
civilized  conception  of  due  process  of  law. 
That  alone  is  sufficient,  to  my  mind,  to  war- 
rant reversal. 

The  opprobrious  conduct  of  the  sheriff 
in  Shepherd  was  not  an  isolated  event. 
Nor  was  the  equally  base  conduct  re- 
vealed in  United  States  v.  Milanovich.  303 
F.  2d  626  (CJV.  4th  1962)  : 

A  second  issue  presented  on  this  appeal 
relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  assigned  to  prosecute  this  case  for  tbe 
Government  •  •  •  the  allegation  is  that  the 
proeecutor  volunteered  information  to  a  local 
radio  station  oonceming  Mrs.  Mllanovlch's 
alleged  criminal  record.  The  proeecutor  hap- 
pened to  be  the  attorney  for  the  radio  station. 
When  there  for  consultation  on  other  mat- 
ters, he  allegedly  made  the  statements  about 
the  appellant  at  the  solicitation  of  the  news 
broadcaster,  with  knowledge  that  they  would 
be  repeated  over  the  air.  His  assertions  that 
Mrs.  Milanovich  was  a  woman  with  a  long 
record  of  arrests  on  charges  of  prostitution 
and  liquor  sales  were  broadcast  at  least  three 
Umea  during  the  week  preceding  the  second 
trial  •  •  •. 

The  Government  makes  no  attempt  to  de- 
fend such  conduct  of  a  prosecutor.  Indeed, 
it  conceded  that  it  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
(Id.,  at  629.) 

Because  the  defendant  did  not  show 
that  the  jurors  were  prejudiced  by  these 
broadcasts,  the  court  sustained  the  con- 
viction. 

In  Henslee  v.  United  States  (246  F.  2d 
190  (CA.  5th  1957) ) .  the  court  appUed 
a  more  appropriate  standard,  although 
there  was  no  showing  that  the  publicity 
secured  affected  the  jury  deliberations  or 
that  the  action  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney was  willful,  as  it  so  clearly  was  in 
Milanovich : 

Where,  as  here,  imwanted  publicity  re- 
sulted from  action  taken  by  the  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  ia  connection  with  something 
entirely  apart  from  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  trial,  however  Innocent  he  may  have 
been  of  any  willful  ptirpose  to  Influence  the 
Jiuy,  a  much  higher  standard  prevails.  As 
said  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Berger  v. 
United  State*  (S296  VS.  78.  65  8.  Ct.  639.  633. 
74  L.  Bd.  1814) : 

"The  U.8.  attorney  is  the  representative 
not  of  an  ordinary  party  to  a  controversy, 
but  of  a  sovereignty  whose  obligation  to 
govern  Impartially  Is  as  compelling  as  Its  ob- 
ligation to  govern  at  all;  and  whose  Intereet. 
therefore,  in  a  criminal  prosecution  is  not 
that  it  shall  win  a  case,  but  that  Justice  shall 
be  done.     As  such,  he  is  in  a  peculiar  and 


very  definite  sense  the  servant  of  the  law. 
the  twofold  aim  of  which  is  that  guilt  shall 
not  escape  or  innocence  suffer." 

That  is  one  of  the  great  quotations  in 
American  Jurisprudence.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  principles  which  law  schools  seek 
to  drill  into  the  heads  of  law  students, 
many  of  whom  will  be  prosecuting  attor- 
neys. It  is  tile  great  principle  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  prosecutor  representing  the 
U.S.  Government  to  realize,  ttiat — as  the 
Court  so  eloquently  said  in  this  great 
quotation — as  a  prosecutor,  he  is  in  a 
peculiar  and  a  very  definite  sense  the 
servant  of  the  law,  the  twofold  aim  of 
which  is  that  guilt  shall  not  escape  or 
innocence  suffer. 

The  Court  went  on  to  say  in  the  Berger 
case: 

without  in  any  way  imputing  an  improper 
motive  to  the  prosecuting  officer  here,  we  do, 
find  that  in  the  proper  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  his  office  it  should  have  been  apparent  that 
for  him  to  file  this  motion  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  self-serving  and  irrelevant  state- 
ments of  offenses  and  crimes  not  compre- 
hended in  the  Indictment  for  which  Henslee 
was  on  trial  might  well  produce  the  highly 
unfortunate  publicity  that  actually  resulted. 
His  failure  to  apprehend  the  natural  result 
of  his  act  is  as  damaging  to  the  cause  of  Jus- 
tice as  if  he  had  failed  in  his  duty  to  act 
with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  fairness  (id. 
at  193). 

The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  in- 
corporate the  standards  suggested  by  the 
fifth  circuit  In  the  Henslee  case.  That 
the  courts  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  de- 
mand this  iiigh  but  necessary  standard  of 
conduct  from  prosecutors  is  revealed  by 
the  decision  in  Stroble  v.  California  (343 
U.S.  181  (1952)): 

We  turn  now  to  petitioner's  contention 
that  the  newspaper  accounts  of  his  arrest  and 
confession  were  so  inflammatory  as  to  make 
a  fair  trial  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  impos- 
sible— even  though  a  period  of  6  weeks  inter- 
vened between  the  day  of  his  arrest  and  con- 
fession and  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  Here 
we  are  not  faced  with  any  questions  as  to  the 
permissible  scope  of  newspaper  conmient  re- 
garding pending  litigation  •  •  •;  but  with 
the  question  whether  newspaper  accoiuits 
aroused  such  prejudice  In  the  community 
that  petitioner's  trial  was  fatally  Infected 
with  an  absence  of  that  fundamental  fair- 
ness essential  to  the  very  concept  of  Jus- 
tice.    •   •  • 

The  search  for  and  apprehension  of  peti- 
tioner was  attended  by  much  newspaper  pub- 
licity. Between  the  time  of  the  murder  and 
the  time  of  petitioner's  arrest,  the  newspa- 
pers of  general  circulation  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  featured  in  banner  headlines  the  man- 
hunt which  the  police  were  conducting  for 
petitioner.  On  the  day  of  petitioner's  arrest 
these  newspapers  printed  extensive  excerpts 
from  his  confession  In  the  district  attorney's 
office,  the  details  of  the  confession  having 
been  released  to  the  press  by  the  district  at- 
torney at  periodic  Intervals  while  petitioner 
was  giving  the  confession.     •  •  • 

While  we  may  deprecate  the  action  of  the 
district  attorney  In  releasing  to  the  press. 
on  the  day  of  petitioner's  arrest,  certain  de- 
tails of  the  confession  which  petitioner 
made  petitioner  can  show  no  prejudice.  (Id. 
at  192-193.) 

The  habit  of  prosecuting  attorneys 
trying  their  cases  in  the  press  is  so  deep 
that  the  district  attorney  of  New  Toiic 
County  felt  it  i4>pn>priate  to  explain  why 
he  did  not  disclose  statonents  made  by 
accused  persons  or  make  comments 
thereon  for  the  benefit  of  the  press.   Mr. 
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Hogan.  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Law 
Journal,  April  22,  1954,  wrote: 

The  sole  purpose  is  to  protect  the  right  ot 
a  defendant  to  a  fair  trial  by  not  disclosing 
before  trial,  that  he  may  have  Incriminated 
himself  *  *  *.  It  seems  imdenlable  that 
widely  disseminated  information  that  a  de- 
fendant has  "confessed"  has  the  effect  of  con- 
vincing the  general  public  that  he  is  unques- 
tionably guilty  and  that  any  trial  will  be  a 
mere  formality.  To  obtain  an  Impartial  Jury 
under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  may  be 
a  most  difficult  task.  In  its  practical  effect, 
such  publication  tends  to  destroy  the  pre- 
sumption that  an  accused  is  innocent  until 
he  is  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

Certainly  the  issuance  of  press  re- 
leases by  prosecuting  attorneys  is  a  vio- 
lation of  canon  20  of  the  code  of  ethics 
of  the  American  Bar  Association: 

Newspaper  publications  by  a  lawyer  as  to 
pending  or  anticipated  litigation  may  Inter- 
fere with  a  fair  trial  in  the  courts  and  other- 
wise prejudice  the  due  administration  of 
Justice.  Generally  they  are  to  be  condemned. 
If  the  extreme  circumstances  of  a  particular 
case  Justify  a  statement  to  the  public,  it  Is 
unprofessional  to  make  It  anonymously.  An 
ex  parte  reference  to  the  facts  should  not  go 
beyond  quotation  from  the  records  and 
papers  on  file  in  the  court;  but  even  In  ex- 
treme cases  It  Is  better  to  avoid  ex  parte 
statement. 

But  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  codes  of 
ethics  that  bar  associations  so  readily 
adopt  but  even  more  readily  ignore.  The 
bar  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  police 
itself.    It  has  thus  far  refused  to  do  so. 

The  problem  is  a  serious  one;  no 
voluntary  solutions  have  been  proffered; 
no  adequate  sanctions  have  yet  been  de- 
veloped by  the  courts.  The  appropriate 
action  by  the  legislature  seems  evident 
and  that  takes  the  form  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  proposed  in  the  first  bilL 

I  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  sec- 
ond bilL  First,  a  brief  summary  of  its 
purposes. 

This  bill  would  provide  that — 

First.  An  indictment  or  complaint  shall 
be  dismissed,  even  where  the  statute  of 
limitation  has  not  run,  if  there  has  been 
unnecessary  delay  in  making  the  pre- 
sentment or  filing  the  information; 

Second.  Where  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice files  a  dismissal  of  an  indictment, 
except  where  the  defendant  consents,  it 
shall  serve  as  a  bar  to  subsequent  prose- 
cution; 

Third.  Where  more  than  one  indict- 
ment is  involved,  the  person  shall  be 
brought  to  trial  on  the  indictments  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  returned. 
When  a  case  goes  to  trial  on  an  indict- 
ment, the  court  in  which  earlier  indict- 
ments are  pending  against  the  same 
defendant  shall  dismiss  the  earlier  In- 
dictments with  the  effect  of  a  Judgment 
of  not  guilty; 

Fourth.  The  defendant  shall  be  tried 
on  an  indictment,  no  later  than  9  months 
after  the  indictment  was  filed,  except 
that  the  court  may  extend  the  time  on 
a  showing  of  good  cause;  and 

Fifth.  A  defendant  who  has  been 
found  guilty  shall  be  sentenced  no  later 
than  60  days  after  judgment. 

It  is  alleged  by  counsel  for  the  Team- 
sters that  none  of  Hoffa's  difficulties 
have  been  characterized  by  untold  de- 
lays, of  a  harassing  nature.   The  Tampa 


case  has  been  going  on  for  an  extended 
period,  with  the  result  that  four  wit- 
nesses and  a  codefendant  in  that  case 
are  now  deceased. 

This  bill  would  seek  to  effectuate  the 
defendant's  right  under  the  sixth 
amendment  to  a  speedy  trial. 

Prosecuting  authorities  of  the  United 
States  have  frequently  abused  the  rights 
of  a  defendant  to  a  speedy  trial,  although 
that  right  is  purportedly  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  States  have,  by  experience,  demon- 
strated that  tills  right,  if  it  is  to  be 
meaningful,  must  be  enforced  by  legis- 
lative as  well  as  judicial  action.  The 
proposed  legislation  benefits  from  the 
examples  set  by  the  States  in  this  area 
and  is  the  more  necessary  because  the 
Federal  courts  have  been  less  diligent 
than  those  of  the  States  in  enforcing 
this  right. 

A  very  able  statement  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadgk] 
earlier  this  afternoon  on  this  very  point. 
He  indicated  that  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia there  does  exist  the  principle  under 
State  law  of  the  second  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  His  statement,  I  consider 
to  be  of  great  aid  to  me  in  my  presenta- 
tion of  my  argument  this  afternoon;  I 
shall  show  momentarily,  however,  as  I 
discuss  the  situation  in  other  States,  that 
Senator  after  Senator  could  make  a  par- 
allel statement  to  the  one  which  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmaoge] 
made  earlier  tliis  afternoon. 

The  principle  and  the  procedure  that 
I  am  urging  be  adopted  by  the  passage 
of  my  bill  would  make  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral prosecutions  procedures  which  exist 
in  a  very  large  number  of  States. 

I  turn  now  to  an  analysis  of  the  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  sound  body  of  law  and  to  the 
legal  authority  which  supports  it. 

Z.   THX     CONSTTTUnONAI.     PSOVBtON     AND     THX 
PaOBUClC 

Clause  40  of  the  Magna  Carta  pro- 
vides: "To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  deny 
or  delay  right  of  justice."  The  sixth 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  pro- 
vides: "In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trlaL"  And  yet,  as  recently 
as  1957,  our  English  brethren  were  able 
to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  us  because 
of  our  failure  to  make  meaningful  the 
content  of  these  fundamental  docu- 
ments. 

It  Is  aTlomatlc— 

Said  the  Law  Quarterly  Review,  Eng- 
land's foremost  law  journal — 

that  justice  delayed  la  justice  denied,  but 
little  has  been  done  In  recent  years  to  deal 
with  scandalous  delays  In  many  criminal 
prosecutions  In  the  United  States.  (73  L.Q. 
Rev.  13  (1967)). 

Nor  was  that  review  relying  on  any 
lesser  authority  than  the  opinion  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's 
opinion  in  Ward  v.  United  States.  76  S. 
Ct.  1063, 1  L.  Ed.  2d  25,  28: 

Nothing  has  disturbed  me  mcne  during 
my  years  on  the  Court  than  the  timeepan. 
In  so  many  cases  that  come  here,  between 
the  date  of  an  Indictment  and  the  final  ap- 
pellate disposition  of  a  conviction.  Such  un- 
toward delays  seem  to  me  Inimical  to  the  fair 


and  effective  admlnlstraton  of  the  criminal 
law.  *  *  *  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  crltldam 
of  any  person  Judge  or  court  for  what  Is  a 
good  Illustration  of  the  general  leaden-foot- 
edness  of  criminal  prosecutions.  The  fault 
lies  with  the  habit  of  acquiescence  In  what 
I  deem  to  be  a  r^rehenslble  system. 

It  was  the  scandalous  delays  of  such  a 
reprehensible  system  that  the  sixth 
amendment  was  intended  to  avoid,  but 
in  fact  this  provision  of  the  Bill  of  lUghts 
has  never  been  adequately  effectuated  by 
the  national  courts  or  the  National 
Legislature. 

IX.  rsonAi.  JTTDiciAi.  paacxxucNTs 

There  are  many  gratuitous  statements 
strewn  through  Federal  Judicial  opinions 
about  the  possible  invocation  of  the 
"right  to  a  speedy  trial"  provision  of  the 
sixth  amendment.  Thus,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  stated,  in  Smith  v.  United 
States.  360  UJS.  1, 10  (1959) : 

Moreover.  If,  contrary  to  sound  Judicial  ad- 
ministration In  our  Federal  system,  arrest 
and  Incarceration  are  followed  by  Inordinate 
delay  prior  to  indictment,  a  defendant  may. 
under  appropriate  clrcimistances.  Invoke  the 
protection  of  the  sixth  amendment. 

Even  in  dictum,  the  right  to  speedy 
trial  becomes  equated  with  a  right  to 
avoid  "inordinate  delay"  and  then  only 
under  the  amorphous  "appropriate  cir- 
cumstances." In  Pollard  v.  United 
States.  352  UjS.  354, 364  (1957) .  the  Chief 
Justice,  this  time  in  dissent,  noted: 

Our  law,  based  upon  centuries  of  tragic 
h\iman  experience,  requires  that  before  a 
man  can  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  he  ia 
entitled  to  a  speedy  trial.  •  •  •  These  are 
not  mere  ceremonials  to  be  neglected  at  will 
in  the  Interests  of  a  crowded  calendar  or 
other  expediencies.  They  are  basic  rights. 
They  bulk  large  In  the  totality  of  procedural 
rights  guaranteed  to  a  person  accused  of 
crime. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  despite 
the  constitutional  provisions,  for  a  long 
period  of  our  history,  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  confiict  over  the  question 
of  power  in  the  Federal  courts  to  use  the 
only  sanction  that  is  meaningful  to  pre- 
clude abuse  of  the  defendant's  right  to  a 
speedy  trial :  dismissal  of  the  charge.  As 
the  court  said  in  the  leading  case  of 
Frankel  v.  Woodrough.  7  F.  2d  796,  798 
(CA.  8th  1925) : 

The  constitutions  of  most  of  the  States 
have  provisions  similar  to  the  sixth  amend- 
ment and  many  of  the  States  have  statutory 
definitions  of  the  time  or  number  of  court 
terms  within  which  criminal  accusations 
must  be  tried.  Such  statutes  provide  usuaUy 
f  («  the  discharge  of  accused  unless  the  trial 
is  within  the  limits  so  defined.  The  United 
States  has  no  such  statutory  provisions  and 
we  think  an  accused  would  not  be  entitled 
to  a  discharge  even  though  he  were  denied 
a  speedy  trial  within  the  >n*i>nifig  of  the 
Ckmstitution.  His  right  and  only  remedy 
would  be  to  apply  to  the  proper  appellate 
court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  oon^wl 
trial. 

There  were  contrary  indications  of  the 
existence  of  the  power  of  discharge.  For 
example,  in  Ex  parte  Altman.  34  F.  Supp. 
106. 108  (SD.  Calif.  1940) ,  the  court  said: 

It  is  not  questioned  that  the  court.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction,  has  the  Inherent 
power  to  order  a  dismissal  for  failure  to 
prosecute.  •  •  •  We  can  coooeive  the  an- 
archy which  would  result  if  the  power  to 
terminate  a  criminal  proceeding  for  want  of 
prosecution  did  not  exist.   Defendants  might 
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of  the  bin  is  to  set  such 
are  set  in  various  State 
statutes,  to  i4ake  them  applicable  to 
Federal  prose  nitions;  and  further  to 
pRnide  that  1 '  the  Federal  prosecutors 
did  not  comp  y  with  such  time  limits, 
the  cases  woi^d  be  autmnatlcally  dis- 
missed. 

It  is  true  tikat  in  1944,  the  "Federal 
Rules  of  Crintnal  Procedure,"  rule  48, 
made  explicit  the  power  of  the  district 
court  to  dismii  s  for  want  of  prosecution. 
And  there  ha  ire  been  a  few  Instances 
where  this  disi  iretion  has  been  exercised 
in  favor  of  thi  defendant.  See.  for  ex- 
ample, I7nifed  States  v.  McWUUams,  163 
F.  2d  695  (CJ  L.  D.C.  1947) ;  Petition  of 
Provoo.  17  FJl  D.  183  (D.  Md.  19S5) ,  aff 'd 
350  VS.  867  (1955).  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  ( liscretlonary  power  in  the 
courts  is  obvio  isly  inadequate  as  a  read- 
ing of  the  annotations  to  rule  48(d) 
readily  makes  m>parent.  Two  examples 
demonstrate  X  le  ineffectiveness  of  the 
rule.  In  Vnied  States  v.  Van  Allen, 
388  F.  ad  835  (CJi.  ad,  1961).  dismissal 
was  denied  un  ler  the  rule  although  the 
indictment  ws  b  not  filed  until  the  very 
end  of  the  per  od  of  limitations  and  then 
6  years  elap6<  i  without  the  case  being 
brought  to  tr  ftl.  In  Harlow  v.  United 
States,  301 F. :  d  316  (C.A.  5th,  1962) .  the 
indictment  wi  s  not  filed  until  4  years 
after  the  aUei  ed  criminal  act  occurred 
and  a  years  li  ter  the  case  still  had  not 
been  brought  o  trial  A  Federal  court 
dismissed  the  case  where  there  was  a 
dday  of  8  year  (  after  the  indictment  was 
returned.  Un  ted  States  v.  Ditton.  183 
F.  Supp.  541  (I  J>.N.T.  1960) .  But  where 
the  delay  was  only  7  years,  all  that  the 
court  was  pre:  ^ared  to  do  was  to  set  the 
case  for  imme<  late  trial.  United  States  v. 
Research  Few  dations.  Inc..  155  F.  Supp. 
660  (SJ>J9.Y.  957) .  Certainly  the  Fed- 
eral courts  hi  ve  thus  given  a  strange 
meaning  to  t  le  constitutional  require- 
ment at  %  sp  iedy  trial.  Certainly  the 
Fedoral  court  have  not  given  effect  to 
the  meaning  >f  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision so  cog  intly  stated  in  1  Cooley, 
Constitutional  Limitations.  645,  eighth 
edition,  1927: 
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lative action  have  generally  been  far 
more  cognizant  of  the  obligations  of  the 
State  to  its  citisens  to  afford  them  a 
speedy  trial  From  the  outset,  the  State 
courts  have  followed  the  construction 
offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  in  1827  in  Commonwealth  v.  Sher- 
iff A  Gaoler  of  AUeoheny  County,  16 
Serg.  ft  R.  304: 

I  think  It  was  intended  to  provide  against 
the  abuae  of  a  protracted  trial,  to  provide  not 
only  against  the  malice  of  the  prosecutor, 
but  against  hla  negligence,  against  all  his 
delays,  whether  with  cause  or  without  cause, 
against  every  poaaible  act,  or  want  of  action, 
of  the  prosecutor;  but  not  to  shield  a  prls- 
soner  In  any  oaae  from  the  consequences  of 
any  delay  made  necessary  by  the  law  itself. 

But  the  States  were  not  satisfied  to 
leave  a  discretionary  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Judiciary;  they  generally  provided 
by  statute  that  unless  the  defendant 
were  tried  within  a  specified  period  after 
indictment  he  was  to  be  discharged.  A 
few  examples,  chosen  at  random,  reveal 
the  approach  of  the  majority  of  State 
Jurisdictions. 

A.    KAN8A8 

In  Kansas,  section  10  of  the  State 
constitution  requires  "a  speedy  public 
trial,"  words  not  dissimilar  to  those  of 
the  National  Constitution.  The  judi- 
cial construction  of  the  provision  has 
been  made  clear: 

This  is  not  the  grant  of  a  mere  privilege; 
it  is  the  grant  to  an  accused  person  of  a 
right,  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived  by  the 
laches  of  public  officers.  (In  re  TruU,  133 
Kan.  185;  State  v.  Brockelman.  173  Kan. 
409.)  Its  provisions  are  a  directive  to  prose- 
cuting officers  to  act.  and  not  to  delay,  the 
prosecution  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offenses.  (In  re  Trull,  133  Kan.  165,  169.) 
The  whole  responsibility  of  seeing  to  It  that 
the  acctiaed  la  given  a  speedy  trial  therefore 
rests  upon  tfte  prosecution  and  not  the  ac- 
cused. (In  re  TruU.  133  Kan.  165.  168;  State 
V.  Mesa,  180  Kan.  473.  474  (1956).) 

The  legislative  implementation  of  the 
constitutional  provision  has  really  effec- 
tuated the  policy  thus  stated.  General 
Statutes  62-1431  and  62-1432  provide 
respectively  that  a  defendant  who  re- 
mains in  prison  must  be  tried  before 
the  end  of  the  second  term  of  court  fol- 
lowing information  or  indictment;  a  de- 
fendant who  has  been  bailed  must  be 
tried  before  the  expiration  of  the  third 
term. 

These  statutes  supplement  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  render  it  effective  (In  re  Trull, 
133  Kan.  165,  167)  by  prescribing  a  definite 
and  uniform  rule  for  the  government  of 
courts.  (In  re  McMicken,  39  Kan.  406,  408.) 
They  constitute  a  legislative  definition  of 
what  la,  under  the  circumstances  named, 
a  reasonable,  and  proper  delay  in  bringing 
the  accused  to  trial.  (In  re  Trull,  133  Kan. 
165,  167.)  Their  purpose  is  to  carry  Into 
effect  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  a  speedy 
trial.  (State  v.  Campbell.  73  Kan.  688, 
695.)  •  *  •  An  accused  need  not  insist 
upon,  nor  even  ask  for  a  speedy  trial,  nor 
need  he  protest  against  or  object  to  the  de- 
lay. Failure  to  object  to  continuance  is  not 
equivalent  either  to  an  application  for  such 
continuance  nor  to  a  consent  to  the  State's 
request  for  a  continuance.  (Sicolay  v.  Kill, 
161  Kan.  667.  671;  State  v.  Dewey.  73  Kan. 
739,  741.)  All  that  a  defendant  needs  to 
do  to  retain  tiie  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tional {guaranty  is  to  refrain  from  any  af- 
firmative act,  application,  or  agreement,  the 
necessary  and  discrete  effect  of  which  will  be 
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to  delay  the  trial.     State  v.  Hess,  180  Kan. 
472.  474-75   (1956). 

B.    COLOBADO 

The  situation  in  Colorado  is  similarly 
refiected  in  Hicks  v.  People,  364  P.  2d 
877  (Colo.  1961).  There  defendant's 
counsel  relied  on  the  legislative  supple- 
mentation to  the  State  constitutional 
guarantee  in  Colorado  Revised  Statutes, 
1953.  39-7-12: 

If  any  person  shaU  be  conunltted  for  any 
criminal  or  supposed  criminal  matter,  and 
not  admitted  to  ball,  and  ahall  not  be  tried 
on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  second 
term  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
offense,  the  prisoner  shall  be  set  at  liberty 
by  the  court,  unless  the  delay  shall  have  been 
on  the  application  of  the  prisoner.  If  such 
court  at  the  second  term  shall  be  satisfied 
that  due  exertions  have  been  made  to  pro- 
cure the  evidence  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  and  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  such  evidence  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  third  term,  they  shall  have  the 
power  to  continue  such  case  until  the  third 
term. 

Defendant  also  relied  on  section  16  of 
the  Colorado  constitution  which  guar- 
anteed a  speedy  public  trial.  The  attor- 
ney general  sought  to  excuse  the  delay, 
inter  alia,  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
fendant was  on  bail  and  the  statute 
therefore  not  applicable  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant  had  never 
demanded  a  trial  and  so  had  waived  the 
right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

with  reference  to  point  1  above,  It  la  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  statute  relied  on  *  *  * 
cannot  be  effective  to  place  any  limitation 
upon  the  eonatltutlonal  right  of  an  accused 
I}erson  to  have  a  speedy  public  trial.  In  the 
instant  case  the  trial  waa  had,  over  defend- 
ant's objection,  In  the  fovirth  term  of  court 
following  the  assxunptlon  of  jurisdiction  and 
after  a  delay  of  14  months.  We  think  the 
following  language  of  thla  court  In  In  re 
Miller,  66  Colo.  361.  180  P.  749.  760,  U  ap- 
plicable :  "The  fact  that  he  was  at  large  under 
bond  manifestly  does  not  divest  him  of  the 
right  to  that  apeedy  trial  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  and  regardless  of  the 
statute  he  is  In  any  event  clearly  within  sec- 
tion 16,  article  3  of  the  Constitution,  and 
under  the  facta  disclosed  entitled  to  the  re- 
lief prayed."  •  •  •  The  defendant  is  not  un- 
der a  duty  to  demand  trial  within  any  specific 
time  before  he  can  claim  the  protection  of 
a  mandatory  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  says  that  he  "ahall  have  the  right  to 
a  speedy  public  trial."     364  P.  2d  at  879-880. 

C.   OKLAHOMA 

In  re  Gregory,  309  P.  2d  1083  (Okla.  Cr. 
1957) .  affords  a  third  typical  example  of 
State  Judicial  and  statutory,  as  well  as 
constitutional,  provisions  for  the  effectu- 
ation ot  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

On  the  laaue  of  the  defendant's  right  to 
dismissal  of  the  charges  for  failure  to  afford 
him  a  s|>eedy  prosecution,  this  court  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  numerous  cases.  In  Hem- 
bree  v.  Howell.  90  Okla.  Cr.  371,  214  P.  3d  458, 
460,  we  quoted  from  Brummitt  v.  Higgins,  80 
Okla.  Cr.  183,  167  P.  3d  922,  as  follows:  "The 
bill  of  rights  of  the  Oklahoma  constitution 
provides:  'Right  and  Justice  shall  be  admin- 
istered without  sale,  denial,  delay,  or  preju- 
dice,' article  3,  section  6;  and  further  'In  all 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an 
impyartial  Jury  of  the  county  In  which  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed.'  Article  3, 
section  30." 

Title  22  O.S.  1941  section  812,  provides: 

If  a  defendant,  prosecuted  for  a  public 
offense,  whose  trial  has  not  been  postponed 
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upon  his  application.  Is  not  brought  to  trial 
at  the  next  term  of  court  in  which  the  In- 
dictment or  information  is  triable  after  It  Is 
filed,  the  coiut  must  order  the  prosecution  to 
be  dismissed  unless  good  cause  to  the  con- 
trary be  shown.     309  P.  3d  at  1085. 

The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  then 
proceeded  to  rule  that  the  absence  of 
fimds  to  provide  for  criminal  trials  at 
the  next  term  of  court  was  not  an  ade- 
quate excuse,  nor  was  the  failure  of  the 
defendant  to  demand  a  trial.  The 
court's  peroration,  if  a  bit  long  is  none- 
theless worthy  of  repetition: 

The  fact  that  this  accused  may  have  been 
charged  with  ~^the  commission  of  several 
heinous  crimes  by  no  means  diminishes  the 
gravity  of  the  denial  of  his  right  to  a  speedy 
trial,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  regardless  of 
the  chargea  pending  against  him,  he  too  Is 
presumed  to  be  Innocent  until  proven  guilty. 
While  right  to  a  speedy  trial  by  jury  is  essen- 
tially a  benefit  for  the  Innocent,  no  govern- 
mental power  may  prejudge  the  accused  and 
deny  the  right.  It  must,  as  it  has  always 
been  under  constitutional  government,  be 
open  to  all  alike,  the  guilty  as  well  as  the 
Innocent.  The  right  to  speedy  trial  being 
one  of  the  Imperative  obligations  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country.  It  Is  one  that  must  be 
met.  It  cannot  be  lightly  regarded  or  en- 
tirely evaded  because  of  Inconvenience  or 
lack  of  funds.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  this 
co\irt  to  maintain  the  rights  of  every  citizen, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  It 
seems  the  law  moves  with  leaden  feet. 

It  has  been  rightfully  said,  the  price  of 
liberty  is  eternal  vigilance.  On  many  occa- 
sions since  this  case  was  published  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  we  have  been  asked 
"How  could  such  delay  prevail  In  this  cotin- 
try  In  the  face  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion for  speedy  trial?"  The  answer  Is,  the 
remonstratlve  voice  of  an  accxised  oftentimes, 
cannot  be  heard  from  behind  prison  walls. 
The  people,  being  uninformed  of  his  plight, 
have  no  cause  to  be  disturbed.  Hence,  the 
accused,  as  a  prisoner,  must  depend  upon 
the  judiciary  and  esi>eclally  the  local  judge 
under  whose  Jiirisdlctlon  he  first  feels  the 
force  of  law.  If  the  judge,  tmder  whose 
jurisdiction  he  falls,  lacks  Interest,  Is  lethar- 
gic toward  his  responsibilities,  or  Is  derelict 
to  duty.  "Lo  freedom  weeps,  wrong  rules  the 
land,  and  waiting  justice  sleeps."  There  la 
no  higher  duty  of  the  judiciary  than  to  rise 
in  preservation  of  the  rights  of  those  who 
unfortunately  become  enmeshed  with  the 
law,  and  whose  rights  are  either  being  Ig- 
nored or  trampled  underfoot.  The  judge,  un- 
der his  oath.  Is  bound  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  the  statutory  rights 
of  the  people,  the  guilty  as  well  aa  the  Inno- 
cent, the  Ignprant  aa  well  as  the  educated, 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Judges  have  no 
other  choice  under  the  law.  They  ahould 
seek  no  other  course.  The  trial  judge  con- 
trols the  setting  of  cases  on  the  dockets.  In 
fact.  In  so  doing  he  Is  the  primary  bulwark 
between  the  accused  and  despotic  delays.  It 
should  not  require  16  months  for  judicial  In- 
tervention on  the  local  level  Into  a  situation 
as  herein  Involved.  For,  the  judge  on  that 
level  la  the  watchman  to  whom  those  silent 
sentinels  of  constitutional  safeguards  repetl- 
tiously  cry  out.  "Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?"  Our  Founding  Fathers,  steeped  In 
historical  examplea  of  abuse  of  power,  were 
unwilling  to  rest  the  safeguards  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  alone  to  the  uncertalntlea  of  judi- 
cial fervor  which  sometimes  faltera  or  may 
fail  In  the  protection  of  sacred  rights.  In- 
stead they  Insisted  that  these  rights  be 
spelled  out  In  black  and  white  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  U.S.  Constitution  sixth  amend- 
ment, and  In  article  3,  sections  6  and  30, 
Oklahoma  constitution,  which  do  not  re- 
quire a  lawyer  to  Interpret.  Then,  to  make 
doubly  sure,  Oklahoma's  founders  by  leg- 


islative action  spelled  out  definitive  Ilmlta- 
tlona  In  33  OJB  A.  section  813  to  the  right  to  a 
apeedy  trial,  apparently  to  relieve  It  of  elas- 
ticity and  prevent  relaxation  of  Its  true 
meaning  through  judicial  Interpretation.  All 
thU  they  did  In  order  that  the  right  to  speedy 
trial  might  not  be  frittered  away  and  the 
citizen  made  a  pawn  of  dictatorial  govern- 
ment and  a  slave  of  despotic  police  action. 
Through  sacrifice  and  bloodshed,  the  pre- 
cious Bill  of  Rights  was  won.  Jealously, 
these  rights  have  been  guarded  through  the 
years.  To  their  perpetuation  both  judges 
and  the  laity  should  assert  themselves  with 
Increased  devotion  for  therein  lies  the  se- 
curity of  freemen  in  America;  men  who  are 
masters  of  the  State  and  not  slaves  of  des- 
potic power  (309  P.  3d  1087-88) . 

D.    NEW    TOaK 

New  York  provides  a  fourth  example 
in  the  opinion  by  Chief  Judge  Desmond 
in  PeopU  v.  Wilson.  8  N.Y.  2d  391  (1960) . 
New  York  does  not  have  a  constitutional 
provision  commanding  speedy  trials  in 
criminal  cases.  Its  statutes  made  for 
some  ambiguity,  not  about  the  right  to 
a  dismissal  for  failure  of  prompt  prosecu- 
tion but  rather  as  to  the  right  to  reindict 
after  the  original  dismissal.  It  was  this 
issue  that  the  court  of  appeals  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  fundamental  right  to 
prompt  trial.  The  court,  in  Wilson, 
said: 

Section  8  of  our  Code  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure and  section  13  of  the  Civil  Rights  Law 
list  a  speedy  and  public  trial  aa  one  of  the 
rights  of  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  trial. 
This  affirmation  as  our  Prosser  opinion  [Peo- 
ple V.  Prosser,  309  N.Y.  363]  points  out.  Is 
no  less  a  guarantee  because  not  written  into 
otir  State  constitution.  The  method  of  en- 
forcement of  the  right  is  described  In  section 
668  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procediu-e  under 
which  this  defendant  won  his  dismissal,  and 
which  directs  a  dismissal  on  defendant's 
motion  If  the  defendant  be  not  brought  to 
trial  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  In  which 
the  indictment  la  triable  and  no  good  cause 
la  ahown  for  the  delay.  This  defendant 
moved  for  and  was  entitled  to  dismissal  31 
months  after  indictment  and  won  a  dismis- 
sal more  than  a  year  after  the  making  of 
the  motion,  only  to  be  reindicted  and 
brought  to  trial  and  to  a  guilty  plea  four 
and  a  half  years  after  the  original  indict- 
ment had  been  found.  Justification  for  this 
Incongruous  result  Is  discovered  In  two 
statutes:  section  673  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedxu-e,  which  asserts  that  an  order  for 
dismissal  is  not  a  bar  to  another  prosecu- 
tion If  the  offense  charged  be  a  felony,  and 
section  143  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, which  sets  a  5-ycar  limit  for  commenc- 
ing the  prosecution  of  felonies. 

These  statutes  cannot  reasonably  be  rec- 
oncUed— or.  at  leaat,  they  cannot  all  be 
Uterally  appUed  In  cases  like  this.  If  we 
read  section  673  as  complete  and  automatic 
permission  for  reinstatement  of  a  felony 
Indictment  after  a  section  668  dismissal,  we 
produce  a  result  that  cannot  be  squared  with 
the  guarantee  of  a  speedy  trial  aa  found  In 
the  other  statutes.  Everyone  now  agrees 
that  the  right  to  a  prompt  trial  la  a  fimda- 
mentel  one.  The  State  of  New  York  does 
not  present  a  fundamental  right  with  one 
hand,  and  take  it  away  with  the  other.  Aa 
Judge  Fuld  wrote  in  People  v.  Prosser  (309 
N.Y.  353,  356,  supra) :  "The  speedy  trial 
guarantee,  preventing  undue  delay  between 
the  time  of  indictment  and  trial,  serves  a 
threefold  purpose.  It  protects  the  accused. 
If  held  In  jail  to  await  trial,  against  pro- 
longed ImprlBonment;  it  relieves  him  of  the 
anxiety  and  public  suspicion  attendant  upon 
an  untried  accuaatlon  of  crime;  and,  finally, 
like  statutes  of  limitation.  It  prevents  him 
from  being  'exposed  to  the  hazard  of  a  trial, 
after  so  great  a  lapse  ot  time'  that  'the  means 


of  proving  his  Innocence  may  not  be  within 
his  reach' — aa.  for  Inatance,  by  the  loss  of 
witnesses  or  the  dulling  of  memory."  The 
delay  in  the  present  case  waa  almost  as  long 
as  that  In  Prosser's  but,  since  the  second 
Indictment  against  this  defendant  was  not 
lees  than  6  yeara  after  the  crime,  the  long 
delay  was  held  to  be  without  sanction  or 
remedy.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  under 
other  combinations  of  facta,  we  ahould  hold 
that  this  defendant  did  not  get  the  "apeedy 
trial"  guaranteed  him.    8  N.Y^3d  at  395-96. 

These  four  examples  purport  to  be 
nothing  more  than  that.  Over  40 
States  of  this  Union  have  constitutional 
and  statutory  protections  for  the  right 
to  a  speedy  trial  that  far  exceed  those 
that  are  now  available  to  a  defendant  in 
a  Federal  court.  The  insistence  of  the 
legislature  on  the  enforcement  of  this 
right  has  been  the  primary  means  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  accused  are  pro- 
tected in  this  area.  Along  with  the  legis- 
latures of  a  small  minority  of  States,  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  has  been 
laggard  on  this  score.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  remain  so. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  such  statutes 
in  New  York.  But  the  courts  of  New 
York  talk  about  a  fundamental  right, 
imder  our  American  system  of  Justice,  to 
a  speedy  trial.  The  withholding  of  a 
speedy  trial  with  such  delays  as  those 
upon  which  the  courts  have  commented, 
and  which  are  involved  in  the  decisions 
I  have  cited  and  from  which  I  have 
quoted  in  my  manuscript,  constitute  a 
denial  of  Justice,  Justifying  the  courts  in 
ordering  a  dismissal  of  further  prosecu- 
tion or  the  setting  aside  of  convictions 
already  obtained. 

All  I  am  seeking  to  do  in  the  bill  is  to 
give  to  American  citizens,  when  being 
prosecuted  by  Federal  prosecutors,  the 
same  precious  guarantee  that  they  have 
as  American  citizens  in  the  States  when 
being  prosecuted  by  State  prosecutors. 
Such  a  provision  is  long  overdue.  As  I 
said  earlier  today,  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion arises  at  a  time  when  tiiere  is  a  cause 
c^ldbre,  which  was  discussed  by  one  of 
the  authorities  I  cited,  should  not  in  any 
way  influence  us  in  the  Senate  to  delay 
any  longer  seeing  to  it  that  this  correc- 
tion in  Federal  criminal  Justice  feature  is 
adopted.  It  should  have  been  done  years 
ago.    We  ought  to  do  it  now. 

Before  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina leaves  the  Chamber,  I  de^re  to  say 
to  him  that  I  could  not  have  had  a 
greater  encouragement  paid  me  than  to 
have  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  committee  bills  of  the  type  pro- 
posed are  usually  referred,  not  only  tell 
me  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  objective 
that  I  seek  in  connection  with  the  bills, 
but  ask  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  them.  I 
do  not  know  how  a  man  could  express 
his  convictions  and  beliefs  better  than 
that.  As  I  did  in  his  absence  earUer 
today,  I  thank  him  in  his  presence  for 
his  statesmanship  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  let  this  void  in  our  code  of 
criminal  procedure  go  any  longer.  We 
ought  to  plug  the  void  by  the  passage  of 
these  bills,  so  that  the  benefit  of  these 
guarantees  can  be  made  available  to  all 
defendants — I  do  not  care  what  their 
names  are — to  Communists,  to  anar- 
chists,  to   Socialists,   to   murderers,  to 
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npiatt.  to  ixro  itttntes— «n  of  whom  may 
be  duuved  ^  th  erline,  gudlty  or  Inno- 
eent.  for.  m  :  tried  to  point  out  earlier 
today,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  by  names 
of  Indhrlduali  to  whom  the  bills  might 
be  applied.  "%  'e  are  dealing  with  an  ab- 
stract prlndp  e  of  Jiistioe.  Ck>ngre88  has 
been  dercUct  or  decades  In  this  matter, 
but  not  the  lei  Isfaitures  of  what  I  under- 
stand are  nea  1y  40  or  more  States  that 
have  put  Into  State  statutes  the  abstract 
principle  of  gi  arantee  of  a  fair  trial,  for 
which  the  Sei  ator  from  Oregon  and  his 
eo90oaors  ar »  pleading  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JOHNC  TON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jleld? 

Mr.  MORS  L  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  C  arolina. 

Mr.  JOHNS  rON.   I  thank  the  Senator 

rema  -ks.    I.  too.  bdlere  that 

s  indicted  or  accused   is 

considered  innocent  until 

guilty.    For  that  reason 


for  his 
anyone  who 
and  should  be 
he  Is  proven 


such  persons  c  ught  to  have  certain  rights 


and  priTllegef. 
who  they  are 


It  makes  no  difference 
I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  Senator  hi  his  way  of  looking  at  the 
laws  of  our  lai  d. 

Mr.  MO^i^  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  Presideht.  I  wish  to  discuss  this 
subject  under  the  fourth  heading. 

IV.  TBS  MAMT  Fi  CIS  OF  TRS  PmOBLXM  OF  DELAT 

Uhnecessar^  and  unreasonable,  and 
really  unconi  titutional.  delay  In  the 
proeecutlon  at  criminal  cases  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts  Is  o  be  found  at  almost  every 
stage  of  the  i^ocess  of  criminal  adjudl- 
cattoo. 


A.  VWLA^ 


First,  there 
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>  are  the  many  Instances  In 
which  the  Oo  remment,  aware  of  an  al- 
leged violatioi  1  of  the  law.  fails  to  bring 
charges  again  (t  the  accused  not  because 
it  does  not  Int  snd  to  make  the  accusation 
but  because  it  prefers  to  hold  the  threat 
of  prosecutloK  over  the  head  of  the  al- 
leged wrongdc  er.  The  problem  is  spelled 
out  In  some  letail  in  a  very  able  note 
In  S  Stanford  Law  Review  95  (1952). 
This  problem  Is  probably  the  least  ame- 
nable to  leglsl  ttive  resolution.  It  can  be 
handled  by  a  <  ourageous  Judiciary  by  in- 
voking the  do  (trine  of  laches  to  prevent 
a  stale  prose  ution  brought  within  the 
period  of  Umii  ations  set  by  statute.  The 
power  would  i  eem  to  have  been  granted 
by  rule  48(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  which  provides  : 

If  than  U  WD  aeoammrj  delay  in  presenting 
tha  charge  to  i  grand  Jury  or  In  filing  an 
Inlonnatlon  a{  Unat  a  defendant  who  has 
been  held  to  an  iwer  in  a  district  court  •  •  • 
the  court  may  <  ismlss  the  Indictment,  infor- 
mation or  comp  Mat. 

Deqplte  thL  clear  language,  however, 
the  courts  hsire  held  that  "delay  from 
the  time  of  thi  i  commission  of  the  offense 
to  the  comm  sncement  of  the  criminal 
proceedings  it  controlled  by  the  statute 
of  llmitati  >ns."  Hoopengamer  v. 
VnUed  Statei,  270  F.  2d  465  (CJ^.  6th 
1969) ;  Horloi  7  v.  Urttted  States.  301  F. 
2d  361  (CJi.  9  th  1962). 

The  proposed  statutory  provisions 
:lear  that  the  coiirt  may 
dismiss  for  ui  necessary  delay  in  seeking 
an  indictmen ;  or  flUng  an  information 
even  where  the  period  of 


or  complaint. 


Umitatioiis  has  not  yet  run.  If  this 
proves  Ineffective,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
reexamine  the  various  applicable  periods 
of  llmlUtions  to  Umlt  the  possibiliUes 
of  abuse  of  the  kind  Just  noted. 


■.   BKLATS   aSSOLTINa   FKOM   MOtXC   FaOSSQCI 

One  of  the  methods  used,  or  abused,  by 
prosecuting  officials  to  secure  delay  is  the 
volimtary  dismissal  of  an  indictment 
or  information  by  the  Government, 
which  then  later  secures  or  flies  an  in- 
dictment or  information  alleging  the 
same  charges.  This  power  of  repetitive 
accusation  results  from  the  fact  that 
a  nolle  prosequi  is  not  treated  as  a  dis- 
missal on  the  merits  and  is,  therefore, 
not  a  bar  to  further  prosecution.  See, 
for  example.  United  State*  v.  Fox,  130  F. 
2d  56  (C.A.  3d  1942) .  cert.  den..  317  U.S. 
666.  Until  1948,  the  Federal  prosecutor 
would  aivear  to  have  had  absolute  dis- 
cretion to  secure  a  voluntary  dismissal. 
See  ConflKotion  cases.  7  Wall.  454,  457 
(1869).  The  fact  that  the  defendant 
has  been  put  to  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  preparing  the  defense  and  is 
stranded  without  exoneration  by  the  vol- 
untary dlCTiissal  is  no  barrier  to  its  entry 
by  the  court  See,  for  example.  United 
States  v.  New  York  Great  Atlantic  A  Pa- 
cific Tea  Co.,  54  F.  Supp.  257  (NX).  Tex. 
1944). 

The  1948  promulgation  of  the  Federal 
rules  took  a  partial  step  toward  limiting 
the  discretion  of  the  prosecutor.  It  pro- 
vides that — 

The  Attorney  General  or  the  XJ£.  attorney 
may  by  leave  of  coiirt  file  a  dismissal  of  an 
indictment.  Information  or  complaint  and 
the  {voeecutlon  ahall  thereupon  terminate. 
Such  a  rtltmlwal  may  not  be  filed  during  the 
trial  without  consent  of  the  defendant. 

This  is  only  a  limited  inroad  on  the 
abuse  of  power  that  is  possible.  The 
readiness  of  the  courts  to  indulge  the 
prosecutor  by  a  dismissal  without  preju- 
dice is  apparent.  See,  for  example. 
Nesbitt  v.  United  States,  249  F.  2d  17 
(C.A.  6th  1957).  Correction  of  the  evil 
can  be  effected  by  making  the  dismissal 
a  bar  to  a  later  prosecution. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  ju- 
dicial code  would  acctxnpllsh  this  end. 

C.    MTTLTIPLS   Iin>JL"l'MENI8 

A  third  means  of  keeping  a  sword 
hanging  over  the  head  of  an  accused  that 
is  used  by  the  Oovemment  is  the  filing 
of  multiple  indictments  in  different  dis- 
tricts charging  the  same  or  related 
crimes  or  even  unrelated  crimes,  with 
freedom  in  the  prosecution  to  decide 
which  indictment  it  will  move  on  and  at 
what  time.  The  defendant  Is  put  to  the 
necessity  for  preparing  multiple  defenses 
without  knowing  which  case  will  be  tried 
first  or  which  will  be  tried  at  all. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  how  the  Govern- 
ment operates  in  the  preparation  of  such 
cases.  We  should  not  forget  that  in  my 
hypothetical  there  is  only  one  defendant, 
but  the  Department  of  Justice  has  many 
lawyers.  So  they  get  the  multiple  in- 
dictment and  say  to  the  first  group  of 
lawyers.  "You  get  ready  and  prepare  this 
case."  To  the  next  group  of  lawyers 
they  say,  "You  get  ready  and  prepare 
this  case."  And  to  another  group  of 
lawyers  they  say.  "You  get  ready  and 
prepare  the  third  case."  But  the  de- 
fendant must  get  ready  on  all  three. 


Under  the  existing  procedures  he  does 
not  have  the  slightest  Idea  when  the 
sword  win  fall. 

What  I  seek  to  do  by  the  bill  is  to 
provide  that  the  indictments  shall  be 
taken  in  order,  and  that  the  defendant 
shall  be  allowed  to  prepare  his  defense 
on  the  first  Indictment;  and  that  that 
indictment  shall  be  tried  before  any 
other  indictment  is  tried.  And.  If  the 
Oovemment  wanted  to  dismiss  the  in- 
dictment, that  would  be  all  right,  but 
that  would  dismiss  the  charge,  unless 
the  defendant  Joined  In  the  motion  to 
dismiss.  The  defendant  is  entitled,  as 
we  all  know,  to  a  reasonable  time  to  pro- 
ceed to  prepare  for  the  second  batch 
of  Government  attorneys  who  have  been 
working  on  the  second  indictment  And 
there  would  follow  the  same  procedure. 

What  is  imfair  about  that? 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  said  that, 
after  all,  when  one  stops  to  analyze  our 
system  of  American  Justice,  he  finds  that 
it  is  based  upon  the  foundations  of  fair- 
play  which  we  learn  as  little  children  the 
first  time  we  walk  on  the  playground. 
It  explains  in  no  small  measure  why.  as  a 
people,  we  are  so  Just. 

We  cannot  reconcile  the  multiple  in- 
dictment system  with  fair  play.  The  de- 
fendant is  kept  in  doubt  as  to  what  in- 
dictment will  be  tried  first;  or  whether 
there  wiU  be  a  telephone  call  to  the 
judge  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  get 
the  Indictment  dismissed,  without  any 
conference  with  the  defendant,  only  to 
have  the  defendant,  6  months  later, 
reindicted  on  the  same  charge.  That 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  f airplay. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  introduc- 
ing a  fairplay  bill.  He  is  introducing 
a  bill  which  is  reconcilable  to  the  rules 
of  the  American  playgroimd.  He  is  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  any  f  airminded 
person  will  say  is  fairplay.  He  is  say- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
"Make  up  yoiu*  minds,  boys,  what  case 
you  will  try  first  imder  what  indictment, 
and  bring  that  indictment;  and  then  you 
will  be  bound  to  try  that  case  in  that 
order  of  indictment." 

The  other  procedure,  of  multiple  in- 
dictments, with  no  rule  as  to  which  in- 
dictment shall  be  tried  first,  is  referred 
to  very  often  in  the  legal  field  as  "shop- 
ping for  Jurisdiction." 

Get  an  indictment  in  jurisdiction  X. 
Then  get  a  second  indictment  in  juris- 
diction Y.  Involving  some  of  the  same  al- 
leged illegal  conduct.  Then  get  an 
indictment  in  Jurisdiction  Z;  in  Tampa, 
Chicago,  and  Nashville;  or  in  any  other 
case  in  San  Francisco.  Oklahoma,  or 
New  York  City;  or  in  any  other  case  in 
New  Orleans;  Houston,  Tex.;  or  Port- 
land, Oreg.  Keep  the  defendant  guess- 
ing. Delay  and  delay.  Dismiss  an  in- 
dictment without  consultation  with  the 
defendant,  and  then  reindict  6  months 
later. 

What  kind  of  game  is  that?  What 
does  this  kind  of  procedure  have  to  do 
with  the  concept  of  Justice  we  have  been 
talking  about  all  afternoon?  It  Is  for- 
eign to  it. 

What  do  I  seek  to  do?  I  seek  to  bring 
the  American  playground  into  the  Amer- 
ican courtroom,  for  the  rules  of  fairplay 
of  the  playground  ought  to  be  aj^lied 
in  the  procedures  of  the  courtroom. 
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So  the  bill  says,  "Bring  as  many  in- 
dictments as  you  wish,  but  try  than  In 
the  order  you  bring  them,  and  if  you 
dismiss  without  the  consent  of  the  de- 
fendant or  the  Joining  of  the  defendant, 
you  have  dismissed  the  charges  for 
good." 

In  order  to  avoid  a  misxmderstanding 
of  my  position,  I  want  to  say  it  is  ob- 
viously undesirable  to  set  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  accusations  the  Government 
may  properly  make  against  a  single  de- 
fendant. They  should  be  permitted  to 
make  charges  wherever  there  is  evidence 
sufficient  to  satisfy  a  grand  Jury  or  a 
magistrate  that  such  charge  might  be 
sustained.  It  is  equally  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  defendant  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  abuse  of  such  pro- 
cedure. Indeed,  only  a  partial  protec- 
tion is  feasible  and  that  is  the  one 
preferred  In  the  bill:  the  Government 
shall  proceed  against  the  defendant  in 
the  order  in  which  it  has  brought  the 
accusations. 

D.     DKLAT     BZTWEXN     INDICTMENT     AND 
INFORMATION  AND  TRIAL 

A  majority  method  by  which  the  de- 
fendant is  denied  his  right  to  a  speedy 
trial  is  the  simple  delay  in  commencing 
a  trial  after  indictment  or  information. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  in 
terms  of  quantity,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  readily  curable  evasion  of  the 
constitutional  guarantee.  The  States,  as 
described  above,  have  cured  this  prob- 
lem, to  the  extent  that  it  is  curable,  by 
fixing  the  time  within  which  the  trial 
must  take  place.  The  proposed  bill 
adopts  this  approach  but,  because  terms 
of  coiu-t  are  no  longer  significant  in  the 
Federal  courts,  it  substitutes  a  time  pe- 
riod broad  enough  to  allow  preparation 
for  trial  to  both  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fendant, but  not  so  gross  as  to  permit 
the  continuation  of  the  denial  of  a  de- 
fendant's rights  to  a  spe«ly  trial. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  time  limita- 
tion. I  think  it,  too,  will  appeal  to  fair- 
minded  people. 

X.    DKLAT    BETWECN   CONVICTION    AND 
SXNTENCZ 

A  defendant  convicted  of  a  crime  but 
not  yet  sentenced  is,  of  course,  beholden 
to  those  who  might  infiuence  the  terms 
of  the  sentence.  By  postponement  of 
the  sentence  day,  the  prosecution  is  in 
the  position  to  compel  action  or  inaction 
by  the  defendant  which  is  Inimical  to 
the  proper  pursuits  of  Justice  by  the 
prosecution.  It  Is  conceded  that  post- 
ponement of  sentence  improperly  could 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  right  to  a 
speedy  trial — see  Pollard  v.  United 
States.  352  U.S.  354  (1957).  It  is  not 
agreed  as  to  how  long  it  is  proper  to  put 
off  sentence.  Both  the  Supreme  Court, 
over  vigorous  dissent — see  PoUard  v. 
United  States,  supra,  and  lower  Federal 
courts — see  Kaye  v.  United  States.  235 
F.  2d  187  (C.A.  6th  1956)— have  sustained 
sentences  imposed  as  late  as  2  years 
after  conviction,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
rule  32(a)  requires  the  imposition  of 
sentence  "without  unreasonable  delay." 
It  had  long  been  the  rule  in  American 
courts  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
on  a  conviction  or  plea  of  guilty  to  im- 
pose sentence  within  a  reasonable  time. 


and  an  indefinite  postponement  of  sen- 
tence deprives  the  court  of  Jmisdiction 
over  the  prisoner,  and  a  subsequent  sen- 
tence is  without  Judicial  authority  and 
void"— 3  ALR  1003.  1004;  97  ALR  802. 
Generally,  this  required  sentence  by  the 
expiration  of -the  term  following  that 
within  which  the  Judgment  of  guilty  was 
entered.  In  the  absence  of  the  possi- 
bility of  using  terms  of  court  in  the  Fed- 
eral system,  it  is  suggested  that  a  fixed 
period  of  time  be  set  forth  in  the  statute, 
within  which  sentence  must  be  imposed. 
The  period  of  time  must  be  broad  enough 
to  permit  securing  appropriate  reports 
on  which  the  sentence  may  be  based,  but 
not  so  long  as  to  result  in  a  deprivation 
of  defendant's  constitutional  right. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  have  provided 
in  the  bill.  We  say.  "You  must  have 
i;ime,  of  course,  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion for  parole  or  probation,  but  you 
must  fix  a  sentence  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  you  will  not  be  allowed  to 
keep  this  convicted  person  in  doubt  as  to 
the  final  disposal  of  his  case."  Sen- 
tence is  a  very  Important  part  of  the 
disposal  of  a  case. 

F.    DELAT  BETWEEN  CONVICTION  AND 
APPELLATE  REVIEW 

The  bin  is  silent  on  the  last  of  the 
problems  of  delay  which  plagues  the 
Federal  courts,  the  one  to  which  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter's  quotation  adverts, 
the  delay  In  completing  appeals.  This 
is.  perhaps,  peculiarly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  courts  to  reform.  And  with 
the  example  set  forth  by  the  proposed 
statute,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  courts 
will  give  serious  study  to  the  issue.  For 
it  is  here  that  legislative  Intervention 
should  follow  only  after  judicial  abdica- 
tion of  the  power  to  clean  its  own  house. 

O.   CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  legislation  is  necesary  to 
give  effect  and  meaning  to  the  constitu- 
tional command  to  proceed  with  dili- 
gence in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 
Certainly  the  legislation  will,  in  some 
ways,  inhibit  the  power  of  the  prosecut- 
ing authorities.  The  constitutional  pro- 
vision was  intended  to  limit  that  power. 
It  is  hard  to  imderstand  how  an  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  which  has 
been  so  active  in  seeking  to  Impose  its 
notions  of  civil  liberties  on  the  various 
States  can  refuse  to  convince  by  example 
when  it  is  prepared  to  coerce  by  force. 
It  would  seem  hardly  possible  that  a 
President  who.  in  his  state  of  Union 
message,  proclaims  the  need  for  provid- 
ing counsel  to  impecunious  defendants, 
would  countenance  the  deprivation  of 
those  essential  rights  without  which  the 
right  to  counsel  is  only  a  mockery. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
present  to  hear  the  entire  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
on  this  important  matter.  I  am  some- 
what familiar  with  the  two  bills,  and  I 
believe  it  Is  typical  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  he  would  take  such  a  deep 
interest  in  the  problems  he  has  been 
discussing  here  this  afternoon.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  we  make 
corrections  along  the  lines  he  proposes. 


For  some  time,  dating  back  to  the 
days  when  I  was  an  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney in  my  own  State,  I  have  been 
aware  of  these  great  defects.  I  often 
thought  that,  somehow  or  other,  we 
should  remedy  them. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  my  opin- 
ion, has  given  us  real  remedies.  If  we 
are  to  talk  about  fair  play  and  even- 
handed  justice,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
corrected  the  situation. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  hope  the  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  read  what  he  has  had  to 
say  and  will  join  in  support  of  the  two 
proposals  which  he  has  submitted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not begin  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  because  the 
American  people,  or  those  who  have 
become  interested  in  this  subject  matter 
sufficiently  to  read  the  Record,  should 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
not  only  is  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers 
in  the  Senate,  but  is  a  man  who  comes 
to  us  with  a  long  background  of  official 
experience  in  the  field  of  prosecution. 
He  knows  the  prosecution  side.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  knows  the  defense  side.  He 
has  a  very  able  record  of  investigating 
in  this  field.  He  has  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  his  Insistence  that  we  al- 
ways do  those  things  necessary  to  guar- 
antee to  the  American  people  that  their 
procedural  rights  will  be  protected. 

In  closing  my  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject, before  I  turn  to  the  other  subject 
which  I  shall  discuss  briefly  this  after- 
noon, I  want  to  say  in  summary  that  I 
have  introduced  these  two  bills  because, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  Federal  statutes 
have  a  great  void  in  them  in  respect  to 
the  rights  of  Individuals  encompassed  by 
these  bills.  The  bills  would  flll  that  void. 
and  there  would  be  a  fairer  ssrstem  of 
justice  if  the  bills  were  enacted  Into  law. 

I  thank  my  many  colleagues  who  have 
participated  with  me  in  the  discussion 
this  afternoon.  I  sincerely  hope,  after 
the  bills  go  to  committee  next  Tuesday, 
that  there  will  be  early  hearings.  I  hope 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  participate 
as  witnesses  in  those  hearings. 

I  announce  now  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  I  shall  submit  a  list  of  ex- 
perts that  I  hope  the  committee  will  see 
fit  to  call  as  witnesses,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  as  the  legal  scholars  are 
called  in  to  testify  on  these  bills,  I  will 
get  support  in  addition  to  the  very  help- 
ful support  I  received  this  afternoon  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

COSPONSORINC  A  BILL  TO  IMPLKMEMT  ARTICLE  VI 
or  TBR  BILL  or  RXOBTB 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  arUcle  VI 
of  the  U.S.  ConsUtuUon's  Bill  of  Rights 
provides: 

In  all  criminal  proeecutionB,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  orime  shall  have  been 
committed. 

This  basic  right  to  a  speedy  trial  is 
accorded  all  American  citizens  who  are 
accused  of  committing  a  crime.  I  believe 
the  purpose  of  the  sixth  amendment  to 
our  Constitution  was  to— 
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tlie  OoTemment  from 
charges  against  the 


Second.  Pre  ent  the  Goremment  from 
TC|>eatedl7  br  aging  the  same  charge 
against  the  de  endant  by  securing  a  toI- 
untary  dismtyal  of  previously  filed 
charges; 
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Third.  Prevf  nt  the  Goremment  from 
filing  multiple  indictments  in  different 
districts  charg  ng  the  same  related,  or 
unrelated  crin  es.  but  having  the  free- 
rhleh  indictment  to  pros- 
ecute and  at  'rhat  time,  thus  prevent- 
ing a  defendint  from  knowing  which 
case  will  be  trie  d  first,  if  at  an; 

Fourth.  Pre  ent  a  long  delay  in  be- 
ginning a  trla^  after  charges  have  been 
filed:  and 

Fifth.  Prevelit  any  delay  in  imposing 
sentence  on  tfa  s  convicted  defendant. 

have  Joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  cosionsoring  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment each  ofl  these  sixth  amendment 
protections. 

I  believe  thalt  this  bin  effectuates  the 
Constitutional  guarantee  of  f  airplay  In 
criminal  procei  clings,  in  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  alpays  proceed  without  un- 
due delay. 

In  this  rega^.  many  have  raised  the 
whether  some  of  these 
constitutional  Standards  of  f  airplay  have 
not  been  folio  ired  in  the  James  Hoffa 


Committee  an< 
est  regard  for 


As  a  membe '  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 


as  one  who  has  the  hlgh- 
our  Judicial  processes.  I 
am  ooostraine^  to  make  a  few  obeerva- 
tions. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Mi  y  15, 1963.  reports  on  the 
background  of  the  Government's  effort 
to  bring  Hoffa  t>  trial.  Since  the  publics^ 
tkm  of  the  art  cle.  an  eighth  Indictment 
has  been  brouc  it  after  a  seventh  indict- 
ment was  dlatn  ssed. 

Tlie  Departn  ent  of  Justice  has  brought 
criminal  ehan «  against  Hoffa  eight 
times,  and  in  lone  of  the  cases  has  he 
been  found  gui  ty  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him. 

The  Govenment  may  weU  have 
enofugh  evlden;e  in  the  eighth  Indict- 
ment to  provB,  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  that  he  is  guilty  as  charged.  If 
this  Is  so.  he  sh  )uld.  of  course,  be  brought 
totrlaL 

Until  the  tri  il  has  been  completed,  we 
do  not  know  w  lether  or  not  he  Is  guilty 
of  the  charges  against  him.  Should  the 
evidence  be  tau  ufflcient  for  a  conviction, 
however,  then  in  my  Judgment  no  In- 
dictinent  shou  d  have  been  brought  in 
the  first  Instani «.  For,  in  my  estimation, 
another  faUun;  to  secure  a  conviction 
might  lessen  o\  r  people's  high  regard  for 
our  Judicial  jrocess.  It  would  again 
raise  many  qussticms — already  noted  in 
the  Washington  Post  article — as  to  the 
propriety  of  tlte  indictments  and  as  to 
whether  then  has  been  falrplay  in 
bringing  these  indictments. 

Because  of  ts  timeliness  and  signif- 
icance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Wadiingto  i  Post  article  by  James  K 
Clayton,  entiled  "Battle  of  R.  F. 
Kennedy,  HoAr  at  Decisive  Stage."  be 
printed  in  the  Rboorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooao, 
as  follows:  ' 


UMITSO  VA.   BUCCBBS 


or  B.  Fi 


wsst  amd  hotfa  at 
Stags 


(By  JuuM  B.  Clayton) 

The  angry  battto  that  began  7  years  ago 
between  Bobert  F.  Kennedy  and  Jamee  B. 
Hoffa  baa  now  reached  the  decisive  stage. 

It  came  on  Thursday  when  a  special  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  In  NashTlUe  charged  the 
Teamster  boas  and  six  associates  with  at- 
tempting to  bribe  jiirors  during  a  trial  held 
there  last  fall. 

Kennedy  and  the  Justice  Department,  long 
sensltiTe  to  charges  that  a  vendetta  Is  being 
cooducted  against  Hoffa,  may  weU  have 
staked  their  last  hopes  of  nailing  him  on 
this  case. 

An  acquittal.  Jxistlce  Department  officials 
admit  privately,  would  seriously  prejudice 
any  future  charges  that  might  be  brought 
against  Hoffa.  It  could  convince  many  that 
Hoffa's  claim  of  persecution  is  true. 

A  conviction,  on  the  other  hand,  might  put 
Hoffa  out  of  action  for  a  long  time.  Bach 
of  the  five  counts  In  the  Indictment  against 
him  carries  a  maximum  sentence  of  6  years 
In  prUon  and  a  $5,000  fine. 

The  claim  of  persecution  is  one  that  Hoffa 
has  returned  to  again  and  again  In  recent 
months. 

In  Los  Angeles  In  February,  when  be  was 
called  before  a  grand  Jury.  Hoffa  said,  "Bobby 
Kennedy  Is  using  his  Office,  In  violation  of  his 
oath  of  (^ce,  to  continue  the  persecution 
campaign." 

SEES  A  GESTAPO 

In  Denver  in  March,  Hoffa  charged  that 
Kennedy  was  trying  to  break  the  Teamsters 
with  "a  conspiracy  •  •  •  to  create  a  Ges- 
tapo of  76  police  agents,  23  prosecutors,  and 
32  grand  Juries." 

In  New  York  In  April,  Hoffa  said  Kennedy 
was  running  •  vendetta  because  "he  never 
In  his  life  ran  up  against  a  situation  he 
couldnt  dominate.  He's  Jiist  a  spoiled  young 
mllUonalre." 

Kennedy's  response  has  been  merely  to 
deny  any  vendetta  and  to  refuse  further 
comment  because  Hoffa  was  under  Indict- 
ment. This  does  not  mean  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  changed  his  once-expressed 
view  that  Hoffa  is  the  most  sinister  figure  In 
the  Nation  because  of  his  "venality,  his  shady 
business  deals,  his  gangster  connections,  his 
roughshod  abuse  of  democratic  procediu-e 
within  the  union." 

In  almost  every  battle  between  the  two, 
Kennedy  has  come  out  second  best. 

Hoffa  was  Indicted  in  1957  In  the  bribery 
of  an  Investigator  for  the  McClellan  com- 
nalttee.  Kennedy,  counsel  for  the  commit- 
tee, said  he  would  Jump  off  the  Capitol  If 
Hoffa  was  acquitted.  Hoffa  was  acquitted 
and  offered  to  send  a  parachute. 

Afterward  came  a  drive  aimed  at  ousting 
Hoffa  from  leadership  of  the  Teamsters,  a 
drive  In  which  Kennedy  played  a  major  role. 
Hoffa  Is  stlU  the  Teamsters  International 
president. 

A  year  ago,  Hoffa  was  Indicted  In  Nashville 
for  accepting  a  million  dollars  in  pa3maents 
from  a  company  with  which  his  union  nego- 
tiated contracts.  The  Jxiry,  which  Hoffa  is 
now  charged  with  attempting  to  fix,  was  un- 
able to  reach  a  verdict.  Seven  Jiu-ors  report- 
edly voted  for  acquittal  and  five  for  convic- 
tion. 

Two  other  Federal  cases  have  been  brought 
against  Hoffa  in  recent  years,  both  of  them 
filed  during  the  Elsenhower  administration 
when  William  P.  Rogers  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. One  was  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  tap 
telephones.  Hoffa  was  acquitted.  The  other, 
a  charge  of  mall  fraud,  Is  still  awaiting  trial 
in  Florida. 


In  the  meantime,  however,  Kennedy  and 
the  Justloe  Department  have  had  some  lim- 
ited success.  In  the  last  2  years.  128  Team- 
ster leaders  and  associates  of  Hoffa  have  been 
Indicted.  Of  these.  6S  have  been  convicted 
and  8  acquitted.    The  others  await  trial. 

This  volxime  of  cases  has  come  out  of  a 
section  of  the  criminal  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Hoffa  section.  Its  Jurisdiction  covers  more 
than  the  Teamsters,  however,  and  It  has  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  leaders  of  other  unions, 
ranging  fnnn  the  United  Auto  Workers  to  the 
old  Bakery  Workers  Union. 

It  has  been  clear  that' the  next  case  against 
Hoffa  would  be  carefully  selected  so  that  the 
chances  of  a  conviction  would  be  xmusually 
high.  But  the  Jvury-tamperlng  charge  took 
the  choice  of  cases  out  of  Kennedy's  hands. 

Judge  William  E.  Miller,  who  presided  over 
the  Nashville  trial,  ordered  a  special  grand 
Jiu-y  after  hearing  evidence  which  he  said 
Indicated  attempts  "by  close  labor-union  as- 
sociates of  the  defendant  to  contact  and  In- 
fluence certain  members  of  the  Jury." 

During  that  trial.  Judge  Miller  had  re- 
moved two  Jurors.  Hoffa  and  others  are  now 
charged  with  offering  money  to  the  son  of 
one  of  these  and  promising  to  aid  In  getting 
a  promotion  for  the  husband  of  another  if 
they  would  Influence  the  Jurors  to  vote  for 
an  iu:qulttal. 

Mr,  KEIATINO.  Mr.  President,  these 
two  bills  deal  with  very  difficult  sixth 
amendment  problems  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

The  right  to  a  speedy  trial  Is  essential 
to  the  fair  and  effective  administration 
of  justice — and  yet  we  know  that  in 
many  cases  years  elapse  between  the  in- 
dictment of  a  defendant  and  the  final 
disposition  of  his  case.  The  law's  delays 
are  not  confined,  of  course,  to  criminal 
cases,  but  the  burden  of  delay,  I  am 
certain  we  would  aU  agree,  is  much  more 
onerous  where  life  and  liberty  are  so 
directly  Involved. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure authorize  dismissal  of  an  indict- 
ment for  want  of  prosecution,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  a  statute  of  limitations 
for  virtually  every  criminal  offense.  But 
it  may  weU  be  that  additional  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  discourage  any  unfair 
delaying  tactics  in  Federal  criminal 
cases,  and  certainly  this  bUl  should  be 
given  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

The  right  to  an  impartial  trial  stands 
on  at  least  the  same  elevated  plane  as 
the  right  to  a  speedy  trial.  The  legisla- 
tion proposed  would  Implement  this 
constitutional  safeguard  by  subjecting  to 
summary  contempt  proceeding  any 
Federal  prosecutor  or  defense  attorney 
who  publishes  "information  not  already 
properly  filed  with  the  court  which  might 
affect  the  outcome  of  any  pending 
criminal  litigation." 

Under  our  concepts  of  due  process,  of 
course,  cases  must  be  tried  in  the  courts 
and  not  In  the  newspapers,  and  public 
comments  by  lawyers  on  the  merits  of 
pending  cases  generally  Is  condemned  by 
the  canons  of  professional  ethics.  How- 
ever, the  right  of  a  free  press  and  the 
people's  right  to  know  also  become  in- 
volved In  smne  instances,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  does  recognize  that 
there  may  be  extreme  circumstances  in 
some  cases  which  Justly  a  statement  to 
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the  public,  despite  the  general 
prohibition. 

In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
narrowed  very  considerably  the  condi- 
tions under  which  contempt  of  court 
cases  may  be  tried  summarily,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  blU  wiU  need  revision  in 
view  of  these  precedents. 

In  general,  however,  both  of  these  pro- 
posals deal  with  fundamental  concepts 
of  fairness  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wlU  cer- 
tainly cooperate  In  having  them  care- 
fuDy  considered  by  the  committee  on 
their  merits. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EXPEDITING  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  rose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  the  presence  in  the 
Chamber  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  about 
whom  I  spoke  earlier  today.  I  want  him 
to  know  that  I  have  added  his  name  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  two  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced today.  At  the  time  when  I  in- 
troduced them,  I  stated — In  line  with 
my  understanding  at  that  time,  because 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had 
been  involved  In  an  automobile  accident, 
from  which  he  is  making  a  speedy  re- 
covery, I  am  glad  to  say — that  he  would 
not  be  here  today,  to  join  in  sponsoring 
these  bills.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has 
now  returned  to  the  floor,  and  we  are 
greatly  relieved  to  learn,  from  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  that  his  injury  was  no 
more  serious  than  it  was. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Fh^,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  kind  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Senator  Mohsi  Lb 
one  of  my  closest  friends,  and  I  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  best  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  wish  to  introduce  a  bill  similar  to 
the  bills  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
introduced. 

There  was  published  on  June  24,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Unnatural  Burden."  It  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  something  should  be  done  along 
the  lines  of  the  bill  I  am  now  introducing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

Unnatukai.  Buannr 

A  footnote  appended  to  the  Supreme 
Courtis  (pinion  In  the  case  of  the  Singer 
liCanufacturlng  Oo.  should  have  prompt 
attention  in  Congress.  Back  In  190S  Con- 
gress provided  that  in  antltrxist  suits  brought 
by  the  Oovemment  appeals  from  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  district  court  would  go  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Singer  case 
came  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  the 
Southern  District  Court  of  New  Tork,  which 
had  dismissed  the  Oovemment^  antitrust 
charges.  The  Supreme  Court  took  the  oaea. 
as  Justice  Clark  noted  in  his  c^ilnloa,  only 
because  a  decision  not  to  take  It  would  have 
deprived  the  parties  of  any  appeUate  review. 


As  a  result  the  Supreme  Court  had  to 
examine  a  record  of  1,723  pages.  In  addition 
to  briefs  and  the  arguments  of  counsel. 
Bight  Justices'  Joined  In  a  most  untisual 
declaration  that  such  "direct  appeals  not 
only  place  a  great  burden  on  the  Court  but 
also  deixive  us  of  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  court  of  appeals.**  If  there  was  ever 
any  point  In  Imposing  this  special  obligation 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  long  since 
vanished  with  the  multiplication  of  the 
Court's  responsibilities.  Congress  should 
respond  at  once  to  the  Court's  caU  for  reUef . 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI.  I  now  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  bill 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

This  bill  responsive  to  suggestions  by 
two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — and 
concurred  in  by  all  but  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices— that  the  present  system  of  direct 
and  automatic  Supreme  Court  review  of 
all  district  Court  Judgments  In  civil  anti- 
trust cases  brought  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment operates  to  place  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  crowded  Supreme 
Court  docket,  and  Is  no  longer  approprl- 
rate  in  most  antitrust  cases. 

The  bill  Is  endorsed  by  a  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  American  Bar  Association;  it  was 
drafted  by  members  of  the  association's 
section  of  antitrust  law. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  Expediting 
Act  with  respect  to  civil  antitrust  cases 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department.  Its 
principal  effect  would  be  to  eliminate 
automatic  direct  api>eal  from  the  trial 
court  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  such 
cases,  thus  placing  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  government  civil  liti- 
gation in  which  appeals  from  district 
court  decision  ordinarily  go  to  the  courts 
of  appeals,  with  discretionary  review  in 
the  Supreme  Court  thereafter  under  its 
certiorari  Jurisdiction. 

The  bill  would  leave  the  Expediting 
Act  Intact  as  to  certain  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  cases  to  which  it  Is 
also  applicable. 

The  Expediting  Act  was  enacted  in 
1903  to  provide  special  procedures  for  the 
trial  and  appeal  of  suits  in  equity, 
brought  by  the  United  States,  under  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Act  "or  any  other  acts  hav- 
ing a  like  purpose."  After  the  proce- 
dural merger  of  law  and  equity,  the  act 
was  amended  to  apply  to  any  "civil  ac- 
tion" brought  by  the  United  States  un- 
der these  statutes. 

Section  1  of  the  Expediting  Act  pro- 
vides that,  in  cases  to  which  the  act  ap- 
plies, the  Attorney  General  may  file  with 
the  district  court  a  certificate  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  case  is  of  "general  public  im- 
portance," whereupon  the  action  shall  be 
tried  before  a  three-Judge  court,  assigned 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  "in  every  way  expedited." 

Section  2  provides  that,  regardless  of 
whether  the  action  is  oris^nally  tried  by 
a  one-Judge  or  three-Judge  court  imder 
the  procedure  authorized  by  section  1. 
any  i4>peal  from  the  trial  court's  final 
Judgment  lies  only  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Whatevw  valid  arguments  may  have 
existed  In  1903  In  support  of  the  Ex- 
pediting Act,  It  has  been  clear  for  some 
time  that  the  act  is  today  an  anachro- 
nism in  the  antitrust  field. 


Section  1  has  long  since  fallen  into  dis- 
use. With  dockets  as  crowded  as  they 
are  today,  the  Federal  JudicUury  has 
made  clear  its  antagonism  to  three-Judge 
trial  courts,  and  it  has  bem  many  years 
since  the  Attorney  Genentl  invc^ed  such 
a  court. 

Unfortunately,  however,  section  2  of 
the  Expediting  Act,  which  routes  appeals 
fnmi  final  district  court  Judgments  di- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court,  has  not 
been  permitted  to  die  a  natural  death. 
This  is  because,  as  indicated,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  are  mandatory  and 
operate  wholly  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  pri- 
vate defendant,  or  either  of  the  courts 
involved. 

For  some  time  strong  sentiment  has 
developed  for  the  repeal  of  the  Eq>edlt- 
ing  Act,  particularly  section  2  with  its 
mandatory  direct  appeal  provisions. 

Opposition  to  mandatory  direct  ap- 
peal is  based  on  recognition  that,  where- 
as in  1903  antitrust  cases  involved  pio- 
neering questions  of  Judicial  interpreta- 
tion, the  majority  of  such  cases  ought 
not  to  go  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Such  cases  are  today  largely  fact  cases, 
typically  involving  detailed  economic  in- 
quiry and  analysis  of  thousands  of  pages 
of  record. 

Careful  and  thorough  SuiM'eme  Court 
review  of  such  massive  records  is.  con- 
sidering the  overcrowded  docket  of  that 
Court,  virtually  Impossible.  As  a  result, 
neither  party — the  Government  or  the 
private  defendant — may  receive  the 
thorough  review  of  the  record  to  which 
it  is  entitled  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  and  which  It  would  re- 
ceive, if  the  burden  were  spread  among 
the  courts  of  i4)peals.  whose  workloads 
are  generally  considerably  less. 

Supreme  Court  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Expediting  Act  stems  from  the  same 
considerations,  and  was  made  explicit  by 
two  of  the  Justices  in  the  recent  Brown 
Shoe  case.  iBrown  Shoe  Co..  Inc.  v. 
United  States.  370  U.S.  294  (1962)). 
Justice  Harlan,  in  a  concurring  opinion, 
stated: 

I  venture  to  predict  that  a  critical  reap- 
praisal of  the  problem  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "eiqiedltlon'*  and  also,  overall, 
more  satisfactory  appeUate  review  would  be 
achieved  In  these  (antitrust)  cases  were  pri- 
mary appellate  Jurisdiction  returned  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  leaving  this  Court  free  to 
exercise  Its  certiorari  power  with  reelect  to 
particular  cases  deemed  deserving  of  further 
review  (370  UjS.  at  304-805).  (See  also  the 
opinion  of  JusUce  Clark,  370  UJS.  at  358.) 

Justice  Clark  expressed  similar  views 
in  a  separate  opinion  in  the  Brown  Shoe 
case,  370  U.S.  at  355.  And  in  a  footnote 
to  the  Court's  opinion  in  the  very  recent 

Singer  Mfg.  Co.  case  ( —  UJS. (June 

17,  1963)),  in  which  eight  Justices  con- 
curred. Justice  Clark  stated : 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom  oC 
the  Expediting  Act  In  providing  direct  ap- 
peals In  antitrust  cases  at  the  time  of  Its 
enactment  In  1908,  time  has  proven  It  tm- 
■atlafaetory.  (See.  eg.,  OeeeU,  'OCuch 
Needed  VLtHorm — Bepeal  of  the  tepedltlng  Act 
for  AnUtrust  Cases,"  l»ei  Antitrust  L.  Sym. 
88.)  Direct  appeals  not  only  place  a  great 
burden  on  the  court,  but  also  deprive  us  of 
the  valuable  assistance  of  the  cotirt  of 
appeals. 
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Hie  purpote  ci  my  bill  is  exactly  as 
suggested  by  Jt  istices  Harlan  and  Clark. 
to  return  ivlm  iry  inypelljtte  Jurisdiction 
(Sovemmen  civil  antitrust  cases  to 
ippeals.  This  would  be 
ly  section  1  of  my  biU, 
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which  would  ailiend  section  1  of  the  Ex- 
pediting Act  to  eliminate  the  phrase  "An 
act  to  protec ;  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawf  il  restraints  and  monop- 
olies. «)prove<  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  n  nety,"  and  thereby  make 
both  that  secti  >n — three-Judge  cotirts — 
and  the  succeeding  section— direct  ap- 
peals— which  tuilds  on  it.  inapplicable 
to  antitrust  cat  ss. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  makes  clear  that 
repeal  of  the  E  cpediting  Act  as  to  anti- 
tnist  cases  is  i  ot  intended  to  eliminate 
Aipreme  Cour  review  of  Government 
civil  antitrust  UUgation,  but  merely  to 
make  such  revi  iw  discretionary  with  the 
Supreme  Court  under  the  certiorari  pro- 
cedures, as  is  tl  le  case  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  other  ci\  1  actions  brought  by  the 
United  States. 

Section  2  alio  makes  clear  that  re- 
peal of  the  Ex  )editing  Act  leaves  room 
even  for  dlrec ;  Supreme  Court  review 
of  trial  court  Ji  idgments  in  the  rare  and 
important  case  when  such  review  would 
be  In  the  publi<  interest. 

Asinthecas<  of  other  civil  litigation  to 
which  the  Oov  ;mment  is  a  party,  how- 
ever, the  Sup  erne  Court  itself  would 
have  the  discrc  ^on  to  determine  the  ex- 
ceptional circt  instances  in  which  such 
direct  review,  a  lort-circxiiting  the  courts 
of  appeals,  wo  ild  be  appropriate. 

Section  3  of  my  bill  provides  that  the 
interlocutory  uppeal  procedures  of  28 
UJB.C.  1292(a)(1)  and  (b)  would  be 
available  to  btith  parties  to  civil  anti- 
trust cases  broi  ight  by  the  United  States. 
The  first  of  tlese  provisions,  28  UJS.C. 
1292(a)(1),  atithorizes  appeals  to  the 
eoort  of  appeals  from  orders  of  the 
district  court  r  dating  to  preliminary  in- 
junctions. Se^on  1292(b)  authorizes 
dlsowtionary  r  >view  of  interlocutory  or- 
ders not  other  rise  appealable  where  the 
district  court  eertifles  that  the  appeal 
involves  a  coi  trolling  question  of  law 
as  to  which  tl:  ere  is  substantial  ground 
for  difference  o  I  opinion  and  further  cer- 
tifies that  reso  uUon  of  the  question  by 
the  appellate  c  rart  might  materially  ad- 
vance the  ultii  late  determination  of  the 
Utlgatlon. 

If  the  Expeliting  Act  were  repealed 
as  to  antitrust  cases,  there  woiild  be  no 
reason  not  to  lew  28  UJB.C.  1292(a)  (1) 
and  (b)  as  app  ylng  to  such  cases.  How- 
ever, because  f  ome  doubt  may  currently 
exist  with  res]  ect  to  the  application  of 
these  provlsiois  to  dvil  antitrust  cases 
brought  by  th  i  United  States  (see.  e.g.. 
United  States  v.  CaUfomia  Cooperative 
Canneries,  27S  UJB.  553,  558  (1929)),  it 
is^esirable  to  i  oake  the  matter  absolute- 
ly clear. 

Both  of  thee  e  provisions  presently  ap- 
ply to  most  F(  deral  litigation  as  well  as 
to  private  ant  trust  cases. 

Section  4  off  the  bill  would  provide 
that  the  Expediting  Act  would  still  ap- 
ply to  any  civil  antitrust  proceeding 
inrom^t  by  th »  United  States  in  which. 
In  pursuance  pf  the  Act's  provisions,  a 


notice  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
had  been  filed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  repealing  the  Expediting  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  apiin-eciate  very  much 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  cmd  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1811)  to  amend  the  Ex- 
pediting Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Johnston  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hrttska).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  11.  1903  (ch. 
544,  32  Stat.  833.  as  amended.  16  U.S.C.  28, 
49  U.S.C.  44),  commonly  known  as  the  Ex- 
pediting Act,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  In  any  civil  action  brought  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate  commerce,' 
approved  February  fourth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  or  any  other  Acts  having 
a  like  purpose  that  hereafter  may  be  enacted, 
wherein  the  United  States  is  plalntilT,  the 
Attorney  General  may  file  with  the  clerk  of 
such  coiut  a  certificate  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  case  is  of  general  public  importance,  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  immediately  furnished 
by  such  clerk  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit (or  in  hiB  absence,  the  presiding  cir- 
cuit Judge)  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  case 
is  pending.  Upon  receipt  of  the  copy  of  such 
certificate,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit  or  the  presiding  circuit 
Judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  designate  im- 
mediately three  Judges  in  such  circuit,  of 
whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  circuit  Judge,  to 
hear  and  determine  such  case,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  judges  so  designated  to 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  in  the  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited." 

See.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  narrowing  in  any  respect  the 
right  of  any  party  to  any  civil  action  brought 
in  any  district  coxirt  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,"  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  or  any 
other  Acts  having  a  like  purpose  that  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted,  wherein 
the  United  States  is  plaintiff,  from  seeking 
direct  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  a 
final  Judgment  of  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  by  appealing  to  a  coxirt  of 
appeals  and  petitioning  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  under  section  1264  ( 1 ) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  before  rendi- 
tion of  Judgment. 

Sxc.  3.  The  provisions  of  sections  1292 
Oi)(l)  and  (b)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  shaU  be  applicable  in  any  civil  action 
brought  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,"  approved 
July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety, 
or  any  other  Acts  having  a  like  purpose 
that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted, 
wherein  the  United  States  is  plalntiflT.     . 

Sac.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
caae  In  which  a  notice  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  filed  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  HRX7SKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  with  the  same  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding  so  that  I  can 
express  my  pleasure  in  Joining  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvement  of  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery in  Its  attempt  to  amend  the 
Expediting  Act  of  1903.  That  act  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  Circumstances 
governing  the  trial  of  antitrust  cases 
have  changed  vastly  since  1903.  There- 
fore, I  am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill. 

Do  I  imderstand  correctly  that  the 
Senator  requested  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks?  ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distingxiished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provement in  Judicial  Machinery  [Mr. 
Johnston  1,  in  cosponsoring  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Expediting  Act  of  1903% 

The  Expediting  Act  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  It  was  enacted  in  1903  to 
authorize  certain  special  procedures  in 
the  trial  of  civil  cases  brought  by  the 
United  States  iinder  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Act  and  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  act  also  provided  that  appeals  in 
these  cases,  whether  or  not  the  special 
trial  procedures  authorized  by  the  act 
were  invoked,  could  only  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  am  not  aware  that  direct  appeal  of 
Government  ICC  cases  has  provoked  dis- 
content in  any  quarter,  and  no  reason 
appears  for  amending  the  Expediting 
Act  insofar  as  ICC  cases  are  concerned. 

However,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints— ^from  the  bar  and  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself — that  the  Expediting 
Act  has  long  since  outlived  its  usefulness 
in  the  antitrust  field. 

Strong  feeling  exists  that  in  many 
cases  the  act  operates  positively  to  im- 
pede the  orderly  and  Just  disposition  of 
antitrust  cases. 

The  reasons  relate  to  profound 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  1903, 
both  in  the  workload  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  in  the  antitrust  laws  them- 
selves. 

In  1903,  when  the  Expediting  Act  was 
enacted,  only  one  civil  antitrust  action 
was  filed  by  the  Government. 

The  Sherman  Act  had  been  on  the 
books  for  13  years  but  the  rule  of  reason, 
which  really  breathed  life  into  it.  was 
still  8  years  away  and  the  Clajrton  Act 
had  yet  to  be  enacted. 

The  importance  of  prompt  and  au- 
thoritative Judicial  guidance,  to  give 
content  to  such  phrases  as  "contract, 
combination."  "restraint  of  trade"  and 
"monopolize"  was  universally  recognized. 

The  situation  is  altogether  different 
today.  During  the  fiscal  year  1962,  41 
civil  antitnist  suits  were  filed  by  the 
United  States. 

And  while  the  antitrust  laws,  like 
other  laws,  are  imdo'golng  constant 
modification    and    expansion,    through 
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the  process  of  Judicial  decision,  the  con- 
trolling principles  are  well  settled. 

There  is  still  uncertainty  in  antitrust, 
but  this  is  inherent  in  any  system 
whereby  broad  principles  of  law  are 
sought  to  be  applied  in  minute,  detailed 
and  extraordinarily  complex  factual 
contexts. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary,  or  even  nec- 
essarily appropriate,  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  rule  on  every  civil  antitrust 
action  brought  by  the  United  States 
which  one  or  the  other  party  elects  to 
appeal. 

It  is  far  more  suitable  that  such  cases 
be  reviewed  in  the  manner  of  the  vast 
majority  of  other  civil  litigation  brought 
by  the  United  States — that  is,  by  direct 
appeal  of  district  court  decisions  to  a 
court  of  appeals,  with  discretionary 
review  in  the  Supreme  Court  imder  the 
latter's  certiorari  Jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
foimd  changes  in  the  antitrust  laws  have 
made  the  Exi)edlting  Act,  as  to  them, 
anachronistic,  the  workload  of  the  Su- 
preme Coiut  has  made  it  impractical. 

In  the  term  of  Court  ending  in  June 
1903.  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  disposed  of  423  cases. 

In  contrast,  in  the  term  ending  in 
June  1963,  the  Court  disposed  of  2.350 
cases. 

It  is  manifest  that,  with  the  Supreme 
Court  bearing  the  burden  of  case  decision 
indicated  by  these  statistics,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  Judicial  ma- 
chinery to  facilitate  the  Supreme  Court's 
reviewing  only  those  cases  truly  appro- 
priate for  decision  by  the  highest  Court 
in  the  land. 

This  has  been  a  guiding  principle  of 
legislation  dealing  with  the  Judiciary 
since  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1925.  This  act 
drastically  reduced  the  number  and  clas- 
sifications of  cases  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  required  to  review  on  appeal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1925.  through  its  provisions  relating 
to  writs  of  certiorari,  substituted  the 
privilege  of  discretionary  review  of  a  wide 
variety  of  cases — including  private  anti- 
trust suits  and  h  Government  civil  suits 
other  than  those  specifically  covered  by 
the  Expediting  Act. 

The  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Ex- 
pediting Act  to  make  it  inapplicable  to 
antitrust  cases — ^leaving  those  cases  to 
normal  certiorari  procedures — is  square- 
ly in  the  tradition  of  this  trend  away 
from  mandatory  and  unselective  Su- 
preme Court  review. 


THE    CRISIS    IN    BRITISH    GUIANA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  exchange  of  telegrams  I  have  recently 
had  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollydore  of  the 
British  Guiana  Trades  Union  Council 
and  with  the  Department  of  State. 

On  Jime  20  I  received  the  following 
telegram  from  Mr.  Pollydore: 

British  Guiana  Trades  Union  CouncU  rep- 
resenting 50.000  organized  workers  including 
civU  service  association  and  other  govern- 
ment employers  has  been  engaged  in  9-week- 
old  general  strike  to  {ireserre  freedom  of 
movement  against  encroachments  of  Com- 


munist government  oi  Pxvmier  Cheddi  Jagan. 
Strike  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  Soviet 
and  Cuban  ahlpplng.  Latest  move  U  impor- 
tation of  Russian  oU  on  Cuban  tanker  to  be 
stored  In  VB.  Oovemment-owned  oU  tanks 
at  Atidnson  Airfield  under  protection  of 
British  wacdiip  and  British  troops.  We  the 
workers  of  Guiana  fighting  for  our  freedom 
from  communism  respectfully  ask  if  U.8.  pro- 
novmcementa  on  objectives  of  Alliance  for 
Progress  declarations  that  Castro  will  not  be 
permitted  to  export  communism  from  Cuba 
(agents  and  arms  are  sent  to  Oulana  from 
Cuba  regularly)  are  mere  political  propa- 
ganda or  evidences  of  true  American  poUcy. 
We  would  appreciate  any  assistance  your 
office  might  give  ub  to  alert  the  American 
public  to  the  dangers  of  permitting  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  C<»nmunlst  satellite 
in  this  hemisphere. 

On  Jime  22  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  State  Department 
on  its  resistance,  as  reported  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper,  to  proposed  vise  of  oil  storage  fa- 
ciUties  at  Atkinson  Field.  British  Oulana,  for 
storing  Soviet  oiL  I  was  aU  the  more  pleased 
by  this  move  because  only  yesterday  I  re- 
ceived the  f oUowing  wire  from  Mr.  Pollydore 
of  the  British  Oulana  Trades  Union  Coun- 
cil: "British  OiUana  Trades  Union  Coim- 
cil  representing  50.000  organized  workers  in- 
cluding civil  service  association  and  other 
government  employees  has  been  engaged  in 
9  week  old  general  strike  to  preserve  freedom 
of  movement  against  encroachments  of  Com- 
munist government  of  Premier  Cheddi  Jagan. 
Strike  in  danger  of  t>eing  broken  by  Soviet 
and  Cuban  shipping.  Latest  move  is  im- 
portation of  Russian  oil  on  CutMin  tanker 
to  be  stored  in  United  States  Oovemment- 
owned  oil  tanks  at  Atkinson  Airfield  under 
protection  of  British  warship  and  British 
troops.  We  the  workers  of  Oulana  fighting 
for  our  freedom  from  communism  respect- 
fully ask  if  United  States  pronouncements 
on  objectives  of  AUlanee  for  Progress  declara- 
tions that  Castro  will  not  be  permitted  to 
export  communism  from  Cuba  (agents  and 
arms  are  sent  to  Oulana  from  Cuba  regu- 
larly) are  mere  political  propaganda  or  evi- 
dences of  true  American  policy.  We  would 
appreciate  any  assistance  your  office  might 
give  us  to  alert  the  American  public  to 
the  dangers  of  permitting  the  establishment 
of  another  Communist  satellite  in  this 
hemisphere. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Department  will  find 
means  to  resist  effort  by  Jagan  to  requisi- 
tion Atkinson  base  facilities.  I  also  hope 
Department  can  persuade  British  authorities 
not  to  take  any  steps  which  will  strengthen 
Jagan.  The  British  regrettably  Intervened 
on  one  previous  occasion  to  save  Jagan.  If 
they  now  help  him  to  crush  opposition  a 
second  time,  we  may  soon  have  a  second 
full  fledged  Castro  regime  in  the  hemisphere. 
I  plan  to  speak  on  this  matter  in  the  Senate 
within  next  few  days  and  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate briefing  from  Department  on  U.S. 
policy  in  the  current  British  Oulana  crisis. 

After  conversations  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  during  the  course  of  this 
week  I  sent  the  following  reply  to  Mr. 
Pollydore  yesterday.    I  quote: 

Mr.    J.    H.    POIXTDOKE, 

British  Guiana  Trades  Union  Council, 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  wire 
of  the  20th.  I  have  discussed  its  contents 
with  the  Department  of  State.  As  you  know, 
despite  the  rumors  that  were  put  out,  the 
tanks  at  Atkinson  Field  have  not  been  used 
for  storage  of  Cuban  oU,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  UB.  Government  will  not  agree  to 
their  use  for  this  purpose.  Tou  can  take 
courage  from  the  fact  that  the  American 


people  at  all  levels  are  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  significance  of  the  British  Oulana  crisis 
for  the  future  of  freedom  In  this  hemisphere 
and  that  you  have  their  sympathy  In  the 
valiant  struggle  which  you  and  your  col- 
leagues are  waging  against  the  efforts  to 
establish  Communist  control  over  your  free 
trade  unions. 

The  contest  that  has  been  going  on  in 
British  Guiana  for  almost  10  weeks  now 
may  well  have  decisive  impact  on  the 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism and  the  forces  of  freedom  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  August  1961,  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan  was 
elected  Prime  Minister  of  British  Guiana. 
Although  a  self -avowed  Mai'xist  and  an 
admirer  of  Fidel  Castro,  Jagan  did  not 
campaign  on  a  Communist  program,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bulk  of  his  followers  are  Communists. 
As  an  East  Indian,  he  appealed  to  the 
large  East  Indian  population  on  frankly 
racial  grounds  against  the  Negro  and 
white  populations,  and  the  two  political 
parties  which  represented  them. 

Although  he  obtained  only  43  percent 
of  the  vote,  he  won  a  majority  of  two 
seats  in  the  legislatui-e.  But  Commu- 
nists are  never  troubled  by  the  lack  of  a 
popular  majority  or  by  the  fact  that  the 
votes  they  have  garnered  have  not  been 
votes  for  communism  but  votes  obtained 
by  fraud.  For  them  all  means  are  per- 
missible for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
power.  With  his  slim  majority.  Jagan 
has  proceeded  to  move  British  Guiana 
into  the  Soviet  orbit  even  in  advance  of 
British  Guiana's  complete  independence 
from  the  British  Crown.  He  has  con- 
cluded trade  pacts  with  Castro  and  East 
Germany.  He  has  invited  a  Soviet  trade 
mission  and  Soviet  oil  exploration  teams 
to  British  Guiana.  He  has  opened  up 
his  coimtry  to  some  2.000  Cuban  tour- 
ists— and  there  have  been  increasing  re- 
ports in  recent  months  of  arms  ship- 
ments from  Cuba  to  British  Guiana. 

Although  British  Oulana  is  a  small 
country,  if  it  were  ever  converted  into  a 
second  Cuba,  as  Prime  Minister  Jagan 
is  endeavoring  to  do,  it  would  have  the 
gravest  implications  for  our  own  security 
and  the  security  of  the  hemisphere.  It 
would  give  international  communism  the 
first  political  and  military  beachhead  on 
the  South  American  Continent.  It  would 
give  it  immediate  access  to  the  already 
troubled  areas  of  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia. It  would  put  the  oil  riches  of  Vene- 
zuela within  their  potential  grasp.  It 
would  enormously  enhance  their  mili- 
tary position  and  the  threat  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  by  giving  them  military  bases 
at  both  the  northern  and  the  southern 
entrances  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

But  to  achieve  these  objectives,  partial 
control  is  not  enough  for  Prime  Minister 
Jagan,  he  requires  total  control,  which 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  opposition. 

Some  9  weeks  ago.  Prime  Minister 
Jagan  endeavored  to  force  through  the 
legislature  a  bill  which  would  give  his 
government  the  power  to  designate  all 
labor  representatives.  The  purpose  of 
this  move  was  obvious  to  all:  Jagan 
could  not  Impose  a  Castro-style  dictator- 
ship on  British  Guiana  without  first 
crushing  the  free  trade  union  movement. 
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and  mlUtantly  anti- 


Trades  XTnion 
to  this  challenge  by 
_  strtke-HOOt  on  eco- 
nomic groiuids,  bit  for  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  forcing  Pr  me  Minister  Jagan  to 
withdraw  his  tota^tarian  labor  legisla- 
tion.                      , 

The  general  stri  e  has  been  completely 
efrecttve.  The  actories.  the  <  sugar 
plantations,  the  tauzite  companies,  all 
public  transporta  Ion  including  the  in- 
ternational airport,  the  government 
o£B6te  and  even  flhe  schools  are  closed 
down.  In  order  i  ot  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munications with  1  le  outside  world,  how- 
ever, the  trade  i  nions  have  kept  the 
wire  services  open . 

I  marvel  that  our  newspapers  have 
paid  so  little  atten  ion  to  the  situation  in 
British  Guiana.  Every  week  or  so  a 
minor  article  dealing  with  the  British 
Quiana  situation  will  i^vear  in  our 
mAjor  newspapen  — but  that  is  all.  Be- 
cause the  press  ha  s  dealt  with  this  situa- 
tl<m  in  so  perfunct  >ry  a  manner,  the  pub- 
Ue  awareness  is  close  to  nil.  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  if  it  were  a  matter  of  a 
Communist-led  gmeral  strike  directed 
against  a  free  government,  the  press 
would  every  day  be  carrying  headline 
stories  about  developments  in  British 
Guiana.  But  hee,  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  the  gei  leral  strike,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Commi  nist  theory,  is  a  weap- 
on of  the  woi±lng  class  against  the  capi- 
talist class,  is  bell «  used  by  the  working 
class  as  a  weapon  of  self-defense  against 
an  incipient  Com  inunist  dictatorship. 

I  fall  to  unders  and  the  lukewarm  in- 
terest displayed  ly  our  press  because 
to  me  this  is  an  intensely  newsworthy 
situAtion.  It  has  kll  the  ingredients  that 
go  into  the  makl  ig  of  significant  news. 
Our  nattonftl  security  and  the  security 
of  the  hemispher  s  are  involved.  There 
Is  also  the  wpect  of  Soviet-Castroite  in- 
filtration and  expansion.  And  finally, 
there  is  the  huma  i  drama  at  the  general 
strike  itself — the  drama  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  woi  cers  who  are  prepared 
to  endure  hardnip  and  if  need  be, 
starvation,  in  ord  rt  to  protect  their  free- 
doms against  th;  machinations  of  an 
aspiring  Commuiist  dictator. 

But.  in  additioi  to  its  newsworthiness, 
I  believe  there  \\  another  reason  why 
the  American  pre  is  should  seek  to  devote 
more  space  to  th<  \  British  Giiiana  situa- 
tion than  it  has  h  ^retof  ore.  In  any  situ- 
ation where  publicity  can  help  the  cause 
of  freedom,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  the 
press.  In  my  opinion,  to  seek  means  of 
publicizing  and  e  aphasiglng.  The  Brit- 
ish Guiana  crisis  Is  one  such  situation. 

Nothing  would  do  more  to  encourage 
the  workers  of  1  iritish  Guiana  to  hold 
out  against  the  J  ftgan  dictatorship  than 
the  knowledge  th  it  they  have  the  active 
sympathy  and  su  ;>port  of  the  American 
people.  Unless  t  le  public  is  informed, 
however,  it  cann)t  sympathize  and  the 
lamentable  fact  is  that,  by  and  large, 
the  Amoriran  p  ibllc  Is  not  informed 
about  the  sltuat  on  in  British  Guiana 
and  therefore  do<  s  not  sympathize. 

While  this  is  tr  le  of  the  general  public, 
there  has  been  me  notable  exception. 
Together  with  tl  e  free  labor  unions  in 
other  countries,  we  AFI/-CIO  has  taken 


an  intense  interest  in  the  life  or  death 
struggle  which  the  British  Guiana  imions 
are  now  waging.    President  Meany  has 
sent  a  telegram  to  Richard  Ishmael. 
president  of  the  British  Guiana  Trades 
Union  Coimcil.  expressing  his  support 
and  the  support  of  his  organization  for 
the  objectives   of  the  British   Guiana 
Trades  Union  Council  in  calling  the  gen- 
eral strike.    The  AFL-CIO  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  unions'  relief  funds,  so 
that  the  striking  workers  will  not  starve. 
The  support  of  the  APL-CIO  for  the 
general  strike  has  infuriated  the  Jagans. 
Prime  Minister  Jagan  has  appointed  a 
commission  to  examine  the  support  the 
local  unions  are  receiving  from  the  AFL- 
CIO.     His  wife,  Janet  Jagan,  a  Com- 
munist hatchet  woman  who  halls  from 
Chicago,  and  who  was  recently  placed  in 
charge  of  all  internal  security  by  her 
husband,  further  informed  a  press  con- 
ference that  the  AFL-CIO  has  poured 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  into 
British  Guiana.     By  this  diversion  the 
Jagans  are  endeavoring  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  workers  are  not  striking 
becaiise  they  are  opposed  to  his  plans  for 
the  commxmizatlon  of  the  country,  but 
becaiise    of  American  imperialist  sub- 
version. 

Again.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  the  firm  stand  It 
has  taken  in  refusing  to  make  the  oil 
storage  tanks  at  Atkinson  Field  available 
to  the  Jagan  government  to  help  it  break 
the  general  strike. 

The  problem  is  to  find  concrete  means, 
short  of  direct  intervention,  of  helping 
the  people  of  British  Guiana  to  assert 
their  popidar  will  and  rid  themselves  of 
the  Jagan  dictatorship.  The  sands  of 
time  are  running  out.  and  oiu:  opportu- 
nity to  help  the  Guianese  people  grows 
smaller  every  day.  There  are,  however, 
certain  concrete  possibilities  open  to  the 
free  world  in  this  situation. 

As  a  first  measiu-e  I  believe  that  our 
press  and  our  Government  information 
services  should  devote  far  more  atten- 
tion than  they  have  heretofore  to  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  British  Guiana 
woricers.  I  believe  that  they  should  Join 
with  the  AFL-CIO  in  a  campaign  frankly 
designed  to  stimulate  public  sympathy 
for  the  Guianese  freedom  fighters. 

The  second  measure  is  essentially  up 
to  our  British  allies.  The  opposition 
parties  in  British  Guiana  have  urged  the 
British  Government  to  institute  a  refer- 
endum on  proportional  representation. 
Such  a  referendum,  they  have  no  doubt, 
would  be  supported  by  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  people;  and  once  this 
referendum  was  carried  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  Jagan  to  obtain  a  parlia- 
mentary majority.  Without  propor- 
tional representation,  however,  the 
chances  are  that  Jagan  still  would  be 
able  to  obtain  a  slim  parliamentary  ma- 
jority in  any  new  election. 

I  believe  that  if  we  concert  our  policies 
with  our  British  allies  and  that  if  we 
clearly  indicate  our  support  for  the 
democratic  forces  in  British  Guiana,  the 
country  can  be  saved  from  Jagan  and 
from  communism. 

We  cannot  permit  a  second  Castro  re- 
gime to  establish  itself  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  I  therefore  hope  that  the 
British  Government  will  take  no  step 


that  will  have  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing or  fortifying  the  Jagan  government; 
and  I  further  hope  that  the  two  senior 
partners  In  the  NATO  alliance  will  take 
those  measvu'es  which  fall  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  action  and 
which  woiild  enable  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy in  British  Guiana  to  eliminate 
Jagan  by  their  own  popular  action  and 
their  own  popular  vote. 


FOREIGN  AID— THE  MEXICAN 
BORDER  PROJECT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  turn 
now  to  my  didly  discussion  of  foreign 
aid.  I  shall  not  speak  at  length.  How- 
ever, before  I  turn  to  that  subject.  I  wish 
to  make  further  comment,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege,  about  the  false  charge 
made  against  me  in  Hanson's  Latin 
American  letter,  on  which  I  commented 
yesterday.  I  read  to  the  Senate  his  false 
charge,  in  which  he  stated: 

MCJOCO:  BOBOXS  PCOCRAM 

The  admlnliBtratlon  1b  now  confronted  with 
Senator  Mobsb's  challenge  on  foreign  aid 
arising  out  of  AID'S  refusal  to  provide  grants 
for  the  Mexican  border  program  In  response 
to  Morse's  advocacy  of  the  program.  AID 
had  been  warned  that  If  It  refused  to  yield 
to  Moxsx's  Interpretation  of  the  desirability 
of  using  grants  to  finance  self-Uquldatlng 
foreign  projects  (an  outrageous  thesis  as  far 
as  the  legislative  history  of  foreign  aid  and 
Exlmbank  Is  concerned).  It  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  challenge  to  all  foreign  aid 
proposals  made  on  the  Hill. 

Later  in  this  letter  Hanson  writes : 

If  Senator  Mobsx's  new  drive  against  AID'S 
appropriation  were  to  be  regarded  as  reme- 
diable only  by  payment  of  legislative  black- 
mall,  the  Mexican  program  might  conceivably 
go  forward  with  grants,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  a  very  bad  black  eye  among  legislators 
here  generally. 

In  response  to  that  statment.  I  said 
yesterday; 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Hanson  is  a  psychopathic  liar,  but  I  know 
that  the  words  of  the  two  paragraphs  I  have 
read  constitute  a  lie.  There  Is  not  a  scin- 
tilla of  truth  in  a  single  word  that  Mr.  Han- 
son has  written  that  I  have  Jxist  read  to  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  his  false  allegation  as 
to  the  basis  of  my  opposition  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

At  no  time  have  I  advocated  grants  to  the 
Mexican  border  program,  and  at  no  time 
have  I  taken  the  position  that  loans  should 
be  made  for  the  border  project. 

Because  we  are  obviously  dealing  with 
such  an  unreliable  person,  and  because 
people  of  his  stripe  try  to  take  out  of 
context  statements  made,  I  make  this 
further  statement  this  afternoon.  When 
I  said  yesterday,  that  at  no  time  have 
I  taken  the  position  that  loans  should 
be  made  for  the  border  project,  the 
claim  may  be  made  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  of  which 
I  am  the  chairman,  called  upon  the 
State  Department  to  advise  us  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  border  project  quali- 
fied for  loans. 

At  no  time  did  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon ever  advocate  grants  to  the  border 
project,  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  the  author  of  the  amendment  that  was 
written  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program — it  is  the  law  of  the  land — 
that  the  Alliance  shall  be  a  loan  pro- 
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gram,  not  a  grant  program.    I  have  al- 
ways fought  for  loans,  not  for  grants. 

Many  months  ago,  as  the  material  that 
I  shall  shortly  place  in  the  Rkcord  will 
show,  the  Mexican  Government  sent  to 
Washington  its  director  of  the  border 
project.  Senator  Antonio  Bermudez.  He 
met  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  we  had  a  Ivmcheon  for  him. 
He  described  and  explained  the  program. 
Subsequently  he  met  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  whom  he  de- 
scribed and  explained  the  program.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  us 
that  the  program  could  be  fitted  into 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  on  a 
loan  basis,  if  the  Mexican  Goverrunent 
could  prove  its  case  and  make  an  ap- 
plication. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Inouye] 
well  knows,  there  are  certain  procedures 
that  any  country  must  follow  In  order 
to  obtain  a  loan  under  the  foreign  trade 
program.  The  form  in  which  the  Mex- 
ican Government  was  seeking  some  as- 
sistance under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  did  not  comply  with  the  proce- 
dures or  the  conditions  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  Mr.  Moscoso  ex- 
plained it  to  Senator  Bermuez.  I  shall 
shortly  place  in  the  Record  the  conver- 
sation I  had  with  the  President  of  Mexico 
on  the  subject,  and  which  I  had  already 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  never 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment a  list  of  priorities  for  the  projects 
it  wants  to  have  considered  under  any 
lending  program ;  and  it  has  never  listed 
the  border  project  in  a  list  of  priorities. 
When  this  was  explained  to  us.  we  all 
took  the  position  that  the  border  project 
would  not  be  eligible  for  consideitition 
for  a  loan  imtil  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment first  made  its  case  both  procedur- 
ally and  substantively.  That  is  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  I  have  never  advocated 
a  loan  for  the  border  project.  I  have 
insisted  that  before  the  question  of  a  loan 
for  the  border  pi'oject  could  be  consid- 
ered, the  Mexican  Government  would 
have  to  comply  with  the  procedures  and 
requirements  in  connection  with  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan. 

The  Mexican  border  project  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly worthwhile  project  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Chambers  of  commerce  in  a 
number  of  American  cities  along  the  bor- 
der have  said  that  the  improvement  of 
cities  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border 
would  prove  to  be  of  great  economic  ad- 
vantage to  cities  on  the  American  side. 
For  example,  such  improvement  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  tourism.  As  the  pres- 
ident of  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  a  city 
on  the  American  side  of  the  border  said : 

If  we  could  develop  this  kind  of  program 
on  the  Mexican  side,  it  would  lead  to  a  tAsa- 
ilar  program  on  the  American  side,  where 
needed.  Thus,  instead  of  Americans  flying 
directly  to  Mexico  City,  they  would  be  more 
inclined  to  drive  from  their  homes  In  the 
United  States  to  American  cities  along  the 
border  and  then  cross  to  Mexican  cities  across 
the  border,  before  proceeding  to  Mexico  City. 
That  would  be  a  great  economic  boon  to 
tourism  in  American  cities. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  never 
taken  the  position  that  any  grant  money 
should  be  made  available  to  Mexico,  for 


I  am  opposed  to  grant  money  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  I  have 
never  taken  the  position  that  any  loan 
should  be  made  to  Mexico  for  the  border 
project  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
program  with  which  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  comply  in  order 
to  obtain  a  loan;  and  it  has  never  met 
the  conditions,  has  never  proved  its  case, 
and  has  never  qualified  for  a  loan. 

Therefore,  until  Mexico  does  qualify. 
I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
administrators  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  our  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram in  saying  that  we  cannot  consider 
a  loan  until  Mexico  complies  with  the 
procedure  and  the  conditions  necessary 
to  be  met  before  any  loan  possibly  could 
be  granted. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  it  may  all  be  at 
one  place.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  insertion  I  made  in  the  Record  of 
July  10,  1962.  on  the  subject  "Joint 
Planning  and  Development  Along  Cali- 
fornia-Mexican Border." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  July  10, 

1962] 
Joint    Planning   and    Development   Along 

California-Mexican  Border 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Watne  Morse, 

of  Oregon,   in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  Tuesday,  July  10,  1962) 

Mr.  Morse.  Madam  President,  I  sisk  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  California  Leglsla- 
txire  in  the  1962  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY,  CALIFORNIA 
LEGISLATURE,  1982  (FIRST  EZTRAOROINART ) 
SESSION  RELATING  TO  JOINT  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ALONG  CALIFORNIA-MEXICAN 
BORDER 

"(By  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  of  the  59th  dis- 
trict; Hon.  Sheridan  N.  Hegland,  of  the 
77th  district,  and  Hon.  Frank  Luckel,  of 
the  78th  district) 

"Whereas  California  is  one  of  four  States 
which  share  our  Nation's  southern  Interna- 
tional frontier  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico; 
and 

"Whereas  that  portion  of  the  border  con- 
tained within  California  traverses  an  area 
having  many  common  planning  and  devel- 
opment problems,  which  problems  require 
joint  collaboration  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment; and 

"Whereas  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  al- 
ready initiated  a  comprehensive  program 
along  the  entire  length  of  its  frontier  with 
the  United  States,  and  is  especially  desirous 
of  collaborating  with  the  State  of  California 
and  the  county  and  city  governments  directly 
affected  in  the  counties  of  San  Diego  and 
Imperial,  and  certain  Informal  exploratory 
talks  have  already  taken  place;  and 

"Whereas  there  exists  opportunities  to  uti- 
lize the  Federal  planning  assistance  grant 
program  to  permit  the  State  office  of  plan- 
ning, and  counties,  and  lltles,  to  participate 
In  such  a  joint  plannln J  effort :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  ~ 

"Resolved  hy  the  Asaemhly  of  the  State  o/ 
California,  That  the  State  office  of  planning 
in  the  department  of  finance  be  requested  to 
explore  in  collaboration  with  local  govern- 
ments in  the  border  zone,  the  possibility  for 
joint  planning  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico 


to  the  end  that  this  area  of  mutual  social 
and  economic  interest,  and  of  longstanding 
international  amity  may  develop  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  and  contribute  more 
fully  to  the  traditional  good  will  and  social 
and  commercial  ties  which  have  long  existed 
between  California  and  its  great  Latin 
American  neighbor;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  speaker  appoint  two 
members  of  this  hoiise  to  participate  in  such 
conferences  and  meetings  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  this  resolution;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  State  office  of  planning,  to 
the  counties  of  San  Diego  and  Imperial,  and 
to  the  appropriate  Mexican  officials. 

"House  Resolution  63,  read  and  adopted 
unanimously  April  9,  1962. 

"Signed    Jesse  M.  Unruh, 

"Speaker  of  the  AMemhly. 

"Attest: 

"Arthur  A.  Ohnimus, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly." 

Mr.  Morse.  The  resolution  relates  to 
joint  planning  and  development  along  the 
California-Mexican  border  of  a  project  that 
has  become  known  as  the  Mexican  border 
project.  It  is  a  project  that  seeks  to  Improve 
the  living  conditions  in  many  of  the  Mexican 
towns  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border. 
It  is  a  slum  clearance  program.  It  is  more 
than  that.  It  Is  a  program  that  calls  for  the 
building  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  cultural 
centers.  It  Is  a  program  that  has  elicited 
a  great  deal  of  support,  not  only  from  the 
California  Legislature  but  from  chambers 
of  commerce  in  California  and  in  Texas.  It 
is  a  project  that  I  know  the  President  of 
Mexico  has  made  clear  is  one  that  he  con- 
siders to  be  of  high  priority  ranking  in  the 
projects  that  Mexico  has  in  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
I  think  it  is  particularly  interesting  that  we 
have  the  resolution  passed  by  the  California 
Assembly  of  the  California  Legislatxire  in 
dealing  with  the  project.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
project  that  would  be  a  great  showcase  as 
to  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
can  really  do  for  millions  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  will  see  it  over  the  years. 

Incidentally,  as  American  chambers  of 
commerce  represent,  the  project  would  be  a 
great  inducement  also  for  similar  improve- 
ments in  towns  on  the  American  side  of  the 
border.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  the  American  groups  have  a 
selfish  interest  in  the  project,  but  it  is  a 
legitimate  selfish  Interest,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  living  conditions  in  the  Mexican 
towns  involved  in  the  border  project  would 
not  only  bring  great  and  needed  benefits  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  American  cities, 
but  also  would  be  a  great  Inducement  to 
toxu-ism.  Some  of  our  American  friends  in 
Texas  and  California  have  said  in  their  com- 
mxinications  to  us,  that  Instead  of  flying  to 
Mexico  City,  thousands  of  Americans  will 
drive  to  Mexico  through  California  and 
Texas  and  through  the  beautiful  cities  in 
Mexico  which  will  result  from  the  project. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  remarks  of  January  29,  1963. 
relating  to  the  conversation  I  had  with 
President  Lopez  Mateos,  of  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Visit  to  Mexico  st  Senator  Morse 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  yesterday.  Jan- 
uary 28,  I  had  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of 
representing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  at  the  dedication  of  the 
beautiful  archway  that  has  been  built  be- 
tween   Brownsville,    Tez.,    and    Matamoros. 
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family  farmownerahlp  In  the  country  and 
private  homeownerahlp  In  the  dtiea.  If  we 
give  emphasis  to  that  economic  problem,  we 
will  strike  a  body  blow  Into  the  heart  of 
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The  border  project  on  which  Mexico  plans 
to  spend  a  good  many  mlUlons  of  dollars  for 
devek^mient  is  one  of  the  greateet  hopea  for 
the  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
a  great  many  Mrxlcans  who  at  the  present 
time  live  \inder  very  substlmdard  conditions. 

But  we.  In  the  United  States  too.  have  a 
responsibility  in  connection  with  this  border 
project.  As  Mexico  improves  her  citiee  along 
the  American  border,  numeroxis  benefita  wiU 
result  to  the  U.S.  economy.  My  subcom- 
mittee has  received  a  ssrlee  of  telegrams  and 
reaolutions  from  one  chamber  of  commerce 
after  ftrx^^OT  along  the  entire  United  States- 
Mexican  border,  ur^ng  that  the  United  Statea 
give  favorable  consideration  to  assisting 
Mexico  in  the  development  of  this  project. 
Z  think  we  ought  to  study  the  problem  very 
carefully.  In  fact  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Bepublica  Affaira  proposes  to  stxidy 
it  very  carefully.  We  wlah  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  ahoxild  give  no  approval  at  the 
present  time,  not  even  tentatively,  other  than 
to  say  that  the  project  merits  careful  atten- 
tion and  cooperation  on  the  pturt  of  the 
United  Statea. 

It  waa  reported  to  me  yesterday  in  my 
conference  with  Mexican  officials  that  some 
American  repreeentatives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  seem  to  be  frowning  on 
the  national  tXHrder  program  because  it 
might  help  industrialise  the  Mexican  border 
dties.  Apparentiy  they  argue  that  more  Jobs 
for  Mexicans  in  Mexico  would  result  in 
Mexico  selling  more  to  the  United  States 
and  buying  leea  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Prealdent,  what  a  silly  non  sequitur  ar- 
gument. As  we  build  up  the  purchasing 
power  of  Mexicans  thiou^  industrialization 
we  increaae  their  purchasing  power  to  the 
benefit  of  both  Mexican  and  United  States 
buslnees  firms. 

There  Is  one  project  Involved  in  this  study 
about  which  I  spoke  with  the  President  of 
Mexico  yesterday  afternoon,  because  it  was 
raised  by  Senator  Bermudas  in  his  speech  at 
the  dedication  yeaterday.  It  is  a  very  deli- 
cate problem.  It  has  plagued  United  States- 
Mexican  relations  for  about  half  a  century. 
I  think  that  aU  who  have  dealt  with  it  real- 
ise that  the  time  has  come  when  this  con- 
troversy between  the  United  Statea  and 
Mexico  must  be  settled.  It  is  imperative  to 
settie  it  if  we  are  to  have  good  will  and 
mxrtxial  understanding  between  these  two 
great  democraciea  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Chamlzal 
land.  It  is  that  very  small  area  of  not  so 
many  acres  which  has  been  a  great  bone  of 
contention  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  for  50  years.  The  controversy  is  with 
respect  to  which  country  owns  that  litUe 
piece  of  land.  In  my  Judgment,  the  sym- 
bolism of  this  controversy  has  ballooned  all 
out  of  proportion  to  its  importance. 

In  his  speech  yesterday,  Senator  Ber- 
mndes  preeented  a  suggestion  in  regard  to 
this  controversy  which  I  think  deserves  the 
very  careful  and.  I  hope,  favorable  attention 
of  our  State  Department  and  our  Govern- 
ment. It  la  a  suggestion,  as  will  be  seen 
when  Z  read  that  part  of  the  speech,  which 
haa  the  complete  approval  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  I  discussed  the  problem  with 
the  President  of  Mexico  yesterday.  In  his 
speech.  Senator  Bermudez  said: 

"Along  the  entire  Mexican-United  States 
border  and  for  more  than  five  decades  only 
one  obstacle  has  existed,  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer  at  this  point.  To  be  able  to 
construct  the  Great  Gateway  to  Mexico  be- 
tween the  two  border  cities  that  are  the  most 
important  from  a  demographic  and  economic 
standpoint — Ciudad  Jttarez.  Chihuahua,  and 
El  Paso.  Tex. — the  case  of  the  Chamlzal  lands 
miist  be  solved;  and  there  is  no  legitimate 


reason  for  lack  of  settlement.  Bvery  Maxl. 
can  resolutely  supports  the  patriotic  efforta 
of  President  L6pss  Mateos  aimed  at  recover- 
ing this  small  but  symbolic  piece  of  Mexican 
land  and  applauds  all  his  actions  on  behalf 
of  audi  recovery,  an  endeavor  wlthont  prec- 
edent in  recent  yeara. 

"We  know  that  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
States.  Mexico's  frtend,  also  earnestly  seeks 
a  settlement,  which  will  bring  great  benefit 
to  both  countries — a  benefit  that  of  a  siu^ty 
is  not  of  an  economic  or  material  nature. 
Although  we  Mexicans  rely  on  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Prealdent  Kennedy's  promise  regard- 
ing the  restitution  of  the  Chamisal,  Z  am 
permitting  myself  the  liberty  of  takhog  ad- 
vantage of  the  presence  of  distinguished  UB. 
officials  with  whose  attendance  we  are  hon- 
ored on  this  occasion,  and  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  from  our  neighboring  country, 
to  bring  once  again  to  the  Government  and 
the  pe<^e  of  the  United  States  a  message  to 
expreea  oiur  trust  that  the  voice  of  our  Presi- 
dent will  be  heard,  demanding  that  the 
Chamisal  problem  be  solved,  and  at  an  early 
date." 

Then  he  made  a  H>eclfic  suggestion  for  its 
solution,  as  follows: 

"However,  in  keeping  with  projects  mapped 
out  in  prlndples  by  the  President  of  the 
RepuMic,  Adolfo  lAptz  Mateoa,  we  will  go 
even  further. 

"On  that  plot  of  recovered  ground,  we  pro- 
poee  to  constrxict  yet  another  symb<4  of  the 
frtendship  and  union  between  peoplea;  but 
a  living  and  ercativa  symbol:  the  Continen- 
tal University,  to  be  attended  by  young  peo- 
ple from  all  the  oountrlea  of  America, 
without  distinction  as  to  race.  Ideology, 
creed,  or  social  or  economic  group.  "Zhere, 
within  the  broad  outUnea  of  freedom  of 
Instruction  and  investigation,  and  removed 
from  all  religioua  and  political  doctrines  or 
Intellectual  limitations  of  any  type,  an 
awareness  of  international  adldarity  will  be 
fostered,  founded  on  the  democratic  ideals 
of  fraternity  and  Juridical  equality  of  all  men 
everywhere. 

"Mexico  win  have  the  high  honor  of  con- 
verting a  land  area  that  haa  been  the  object 
of  dispute  between  two  frtendly  nationa  into 
the  seat  of  an  organisation  dedicated  to 
peace  and  union  among  men." 

Mr.  President,  the  area  called  the  Chamlzal 
lands  is  of  small  acreage.  It  could  be  used 
in  its  entirety  by  the  campus  ot  a  great  con- 
tinental imlversity.  That  would  be  In  keep- 
ing with  a  great  tenet  of  Jeffersonlsn  democ- 
racy; namely,  that  a  democracy  can  be  no 
stronger  than  the  enll^tenment  of  its  peo- 
ple. Yesterday  afternoon  I  suggested  that  if 
such  a  university  were  built,  it  would  be  very 
appropriate  to  have  somewhere  on  the  cam- 
pus a  statue  of  the  great  Jefferson,  because 
he  also  symbolizes  education  aa  one  of  the 
most  effective  forms  of  enlightening  the  peo- 
ple of  a  democracy.  I  think  the  suggestion 
being  made  by  the  leaders  of  Mexico  is  a  very 
constructive  one.  Certainly  it  is  based  on  a 
great  ideal  which  I  believe  we  should  co- 
operate in  putting  into  action.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  leaders  of  our  Government  will  give 
very  favcH'able  and  serious  consideration  to 
the  suggestion  which  a  spokesman  for  the 
Mexican  Government  made  yesterday  at  the 
dedication  oi  the  great  archway  at  Mata- 
moroe.  I  hope  our  Government  also  wiU  ap- 
preciate what  such  a  settiement  could  do  as 
a  great  symbol  of  friendship  in  the  Western 
HenUsphere.  Our  agreeing  to  this  Mexican 
proposal  would  show  that  we  are  willing  to 
Join  in  erecting  a  great  continental  univer- 
sity of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  which 
the  yotmg  people  from  all  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can coxuitries  and  from  the  United  States 
could  go  for  the  Intellectual  commingling 
which  is  so  important  if  we  are  to  develop 
the  continental  understanding  which  U  es- 
sential in  the  years  ahead  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  prosperity  which  must 
be  maintained  if  we  vn  to  have  in  the  West- 
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em  Hemisphere  not  only  a  perpetuation  but 
a  strengthening  of  freedom. 

To  the  President  of  Mexico  and  to  Senator 
Bermudez,  I  extend  from  my  desk  in  the 
Senate  today  my  compliments  for  the  fore- 
sight, the  insight,  and  the  idealiam  expreesed 
yesterday  at  the  dedication,  in  speeches  such 
as  the  main  ^>eech  given  by  Senatcnr  Bermu- 
dez. Z  believe  we  should  give  them,  in  re- 
turn, the  assurance  that  we  intend  to  em- 
brace them  in  the  common  cause  of  strength- 
ening freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  ask  vinanlmous  consent  that  the  speech 
delivered  by  Senator  B«rmudez  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as 
follows: 


AODaXSS  DKLIVXaXO  ST  MB.  ANTOMIO  J. 
MTTDSZ,  OnXCTOa  GKKKBAL  OF  THS  NATIOMAL 
BOBOSa  PaOGSAlC.  AT  THS  DEDICATION,  ST 
PEESmXNT  ADOUrO  LOPEZ  MATXOS,  Or  THE 
'GSBAT  GATEWAY  TO  MEXICO'  IN  MATA- 
MOXA8,  TAMPS.,  JANUABT  2S.  19S3 

"Mr.  Preddent  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Governor  of 
the  State,  guests  of  honor,  ladles  and  gentie- 
men,  the  presence  of  our  Chief  Executive  en- 
hances the  high  significance  of  the  solemn 
ctfemony  in  which  we  offer  to  the  nation 
the  Great  Gateway  to  Mexico,  in  this  heroic 
city  of  Matamoras.  His  presence  also  gives 
us  cause  for  gratitude,  for  it  constitutes  a 
singular  stimiilus  toward  continuing  with 
greater  dedication  the  endeavor  of  which  he 
is  the  author:  the  transformation  and  en- 
nobling of  ova  border  areas. 

"We  are  grateful  also  for  the  high  honor 
bestowed  on  us  by  the  presence  of  distin- 
guished officials  and  other  outstanding  per- 
sonages from  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

"The  first  imix^ssion  the  traveler  receives 
on  entering  into  Mexico  through  the  Great 
Gateway  is  furnished  by  the  Plaza  of  the 
Flags,  conceived  as  a  monument  to  the  unity 
existing  between  the  nations  of  this  con- 
tinent, biUwark  of  peace,  liberty,  and 
democracy.  When  we  watch  the  flags  of 
our  sister  republics  to  the  south  proudly 
flying,  we  will  always  be  reminded  of  the 
highly  significant  fact  that  this  spot  at 
which  we  are  gathered  today  marks  the  real 
beginning  of  the  Latin  American  frontier. 

"Not  too  many  years  ago  certain  well-known 
Mexican  politicians  coined  phrases  describ- 
ing  the  sad  situation  prevailing  traditionally 
in  Mexican-United  SUtes  relations.  We  re- 
call the  famed  complaint  that  'we  are  so 
far  from  God  and  so  close  to  the  United 
States,'  seconded  by  another  motto:  'Be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States — ^the 
desert.' 

"Today,  however,  we  have  the  right  of  re- 
garding the  future  from  another  perspective. 
Inexorable  international  realities  demand 
that  the  old  patterns  of  policy  between  coun- 
triea  be  discarded;  moreover,  the  Mexican 
Revolution,  by  giving  us  a  new  and  sounder 
sense  of  our  standing  as  Mexicans,  has  defi- 
nitely erased  from  our  minds  any  feeling 
of  inferi(N'ity  or  fear — a  circumstance  which 
has  constituted  the  real  and  true  basis  of 
the  Increasing  and  local  understanding  at 
which  we  have  arrived  with  oiu-  neighbors. 

"For  this  reason,  facing  the  majestic  Plaza 
of  th?  Flags  we  have  placed  our  tricolored 
insignia  and  our  national  coat  of  arms,  sym- 
bols of  our  sovereignty  and  'Mexicanness.' 
They  stand  for  the  thorovigh  conviction  we 
Mexicans  have  of  our  historic  destiny,  with- 
in which  dealings  with  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  are  governed  by  equality,  mutual 
understanding,  and  respect. 

"Only  in  thla  way  is  true  friendship  be- 
tween nations  poasible.  a  friendship  which 
we  Mexicans  hold  in  especial  esteem.  We 
believe  that  friendship,  as  a  noble  and  gen- 
eroiu  sentiment  filled  with  understanding 
and  devoid  of  selfish  Interest,  is  the  most 
powerful  instrument  for  problem  solving, 
whether  between  individtials  or  communi- 


ties,   for   it    always   succeeds,   even    Where 
diplomacy  and  politics  fall. 

"It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  firmly 
resolved  that  this  great  gateway  to  Mexico— 
and  here  I  particularly  addreea  our  U.S. 
gueats — shall  be  a  constant  invitation  to 
frtendship,  and  an  important  and  valuable 
element  of  cooperation  in  the  good  neighbor 
policy. 

"Mexico's  great  gateway  Is  a  standing  in- 
vitation for  our  frtends  to  get  to  Icnow  us 
better.  They  will  find  that  life  in  Mexico 
has  an  outiine  and  contents  that  are  un- 
mistalcably  those  of  a  people  with  a  natural 
vocation  for  peace.  Peace  to  us  is  a  per- 
manent ideal  within  o\ir  histortc  develop- 
ment, for  in  peace  we  see  the  fruit  of  liberty 
and  social  Justice.  We  advocate  peace  with 
the  moral  authority  and  irrefutable  testi- 
mony of  a  people  that  lives  in  peace,  and  for 
peace.  And  world  peace,  may  we  emphati- 
cally affirm,  has  in  Mexico  one  of  its  most 
loyal  and  steadfast  subjects;  and  in  the  per- 
son of  her  President,  one  of  its  most  dedi- 
cated and  Intrepid  leaders. 

"The  great  gateway  to  Mexico  is  hence  also 
a  symbol  of  peace,  for  it  bears  witness  to 
the  world  how  two  nations,  so  different  from 
each  other,  should  be,  and  can  be,  neighbors 
and  frtends. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  national  bor- 
der program  constitutes  a  very  Mexican  an- 
swer to  the  fact — materially  quite  ImptM*- 
tant — that  year  in  and  year  out  70  million 
people  cross  our  border.  This,  in  the  first 
place,  has  stirred  our  traditional  sense  of 
hospitality.  For  the  sake  of  courtesy  and 
friendship,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  our 
guests  find  the  cleanliness,  ra^er,  facilities, 
and  comfort  that  they  deserve.  With  that 
aim  in  view,  we  have  Included  within  the 
complex  forming  the  great  gateway  to  Mexico 
certain  buildings  devoted  to  customs,  immi- 
gration, health,  and  tourism  services.  These 
units  have  been  designed  in  such  way  as 
to  provide  the  habitual  Mexican  courtesy 
with  an  apprc^riate  setting  where  it  can  be 
manifested  in  speed,  efficiency,  and  cleanli- 
ness in  our  dealings  with  those  who  visit  us. 
The  basic  intent  is  for  oxir  firiends  from  the 
United  States  to  confirm  the  fact  that  hos- 
pitality is  one  of  the  moet  typical  Mexican 
characteristics . 

"We  are  aware,  however,  that  most  of  our 
visitors  do  not  go  beyond  the  border  areas. 
or  the  $770  million  they  spend  in  our 
coimtry,  only  $170  million  are  vptnt  in  the 
Interior  of  the  Republic.  This  U  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  we  Mexicans  know  of  natural 
beauties  in  our  country  that  defy  description 
but  go  imvtsited;  of  regions  filled  with  color 
and  folklore;  of  impressive  monuments,  the 
heritage  of  our  centurtes'  old  culture;  of 
cities  that  are  so  different  from  each  other, 
and  so  Interesting.  Proud  of  oxir  native  land 
because  of  its  natural  features  as  well  as  the 
trail  left  by  the  millenla  of  hiunan  habita- 
tion and  tradition,  we  sincerely  want  Mexico 
to  be  known  in  its  entirety.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  great  gateway  to  Mexico  should  also 
serve  by  way  of  introduction,  however  brief, 
to  what  we  are.  We  believe  that  the  impres- 
sive incoming  tide  of  UB.  citizens  can  and 
should  be  the  carrier  of  a  dual  and  positive 
message:  First,  letting  us  become  ac- 
quainted, by  contact  with  the  individual 
visitors,  with  what  the  United  States  U  really 
like;  and  second,  by  enabling  those  visitors 
to  take  back  with  them  a  fairer  and  more 
realistic  concept  of  what  we  are. 

"To  round  out  the  meaning  for  us  Mexi- 
cans of  Mexico's  great  gateway,  may  I  quote 
the  words  of  the  President  of  Mexico,  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateos: 

"  'Our  boundary  lines  do  not  mark  the 
end.  but  the  beginning  of  our  country.  The 
frontier  areas,  becaiise  of  their  geographic 
charactertstics  and  social  conditions  pre- 
vailing there,  have  been  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial attention  on  the  piut  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic'    Referring  on  another  oc- 


casion to  our  border  regions,  our  Chief  Exec- 
utive also  afllrmed:  'Just  as  they  are  a  win- 
dow to  the  outside,  they  must  also  be  a 
showcase  of  the  social  progress  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  who,  fully  cognisant  of  their 
destiny,  work  for  their  own  well-being  and 
occupy  a  worthy  and  respected  place  in  the 
concert  of  nations.' 

"These  two  presidential  statements  ex- 
press* the  essence  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  national  border  program.  From  the  very 
moment  of  birth  we  Mexicans  fed  a  com- 
plete devotion  to  our  native  land.  Upon 
reaching  individual  maturity,  this  devotion 
is  transformed  into  a  true  mystique,  that 
Ineffable  mystique  of  Mexicanness  that 
everyone  who  visits  us  expertences.  as 
though  inexplicably  bewitched.  And  this 
mystique  has  today  invaded  the  will  and 
earnest  endeavor  of  the  men  ot  the  frontier, 
tirging  them  to  transf(»m  and  exalt  it.  for 
the  first  firm  step  toward  the  betterment  of 
ovu:  homeland  lies  in  our  conviction  that  it 
is  within  our  power  and  up  to  us  to  do  so. 

"Supplying  authority  and  resources.  Presi- 
dent L(q>ez  Mateos'  administration  has,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  initiated  the 
task  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
borda-  inhabitants  by  linking  their  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  life  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

"Bvery  Mexican  without  exception  should 
participate  in  this  endeavor.  However,  this 
applies  most  particularly  to  those  who  by 
virtue  of  their  work,  intelllgenee.  and  will- 
power have  managed  to  accumulate  resources 
suitable  for  investment  In  this  great  task. 
Many  of  these  persons  should  repatriate  their 
savings  or  capital  held  abroful,  in  the  United 
States  or  Switzerland,  and  make  such  funds 
available  to  the  prodigious  creative  effort 
the  country  demands. 

"The  border  market  represents  25  percent 
of  that  comprising  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
has  the  highest  economic  potential  in  the 
country:  Per  capita  income  amounts  to  666 
UB.  Cy.  per  year,  or  135  percent  higher  than 
the  national  average.  Mexico  needs  markets 
to  consume  the  output  of  her  industries,  and 
to  capture  and  expand  the  border  market 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  our  intelligence, 
our  ability  and  our  patriotism. 

"This  conquest  should  favorably  Influence 
the  solution  of  other  national  problems, 
among  them,  that  of  creating  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Job  opportxinities.  (By  the  end  of 
the  next  6-year  preddentlal  term,  we  will 
have  had  to  find  Jobs  for  no  less  than  4 
million  additional  young  Mexicans  who  will 
have  Joined  the  productive  ranks.)  With 
an  eye  to  this  problem,  it  is  our  earnest  de- 
sire that  the  total  transformation  of  the 
strtp  of  territory  constituting  his  frontier 
region  will  contrtbute  to  the  creation  of 
new  soxu-ces  of  employment,  and  to  the  ef- 
fective employment  of  our  manpower,  in- 
cluding the  braceros  (Mexican  laborers  who 
work  in  the  United  States) . 

"Bracerismo,  which  came  into  being  in  May 
1943  as  a  wartime  contribution  by  Mexico 
in  response  to  an  express  petition  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  addressed  to  Mexico's  unfor- 
gettable President  Avila  Camacho,  has  with 
the  passage  of  time  become  a  matter  of  em- 
barrassment and  grave  concern,  for  instead 
of  commodities,  we  are  exporting  men.  The 
strong  arms  of  the  Mexican  braceroa  ahould 
contribute  to  a  greater  Mexico,  and  to  her 
agricultival  and  industrial  development. 

"National  border  program  activities  like- 
wise qualify  as  an  eloquent  expression  of 
the  harmony  that  does  and  must  exist  be- 
tween government  effort  and  that  of  prtvate 
enterprise. 

"Here  in  Matamoras  we  are  certain  that 
Mexican  private  enterprise,  however  modest, 
will  Join  in  the  endeavor  underway,  since 
the  Government  cannot,  should  not.  do 
everything.  In  modem  Mexico  there  is  no 
time  to  loee  nor  is  there  room  for  defeatism, 
infertortty  complexes  or  pessimistic  attitudes. 
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tinental Unlverdty.  to  be  attended  by  young 
people  from  all  tho  eoontries  cA  America, 
without  distinction  as  to  raes.  Ideology, 
ndal  or  eeoaowle  groap^ 
B.  within  the  broad  outUnee  of  free- 
of  instroetloik  and  investigatian.  and 
from  all  rdlglous  and  poatical  doc- 
trlnee  or  Intellectual  limitations  of  any  type, 
an  awareness  of  international  solidarity  will 
be  fostered,  founded  on  the  democratic  ideals 
of  fraternity  and  Juridical  equality  of  all 
men  everywhere. 

"Mexico  will  have  the  high  honor  of  con- 
verting a  land  area  that  has  been  the  object 
o<  dispute  between  two  friendly  nations  Into 
the  seat  of  an  organization  dedicated  to 
peace  and  union  among  men. 

"In  closing.  I  should  like  to  refer  once 
again  to  the  spirit  which  Inspires  the  na- 
tional border  program,  in  keeping  with  the 
directives  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Adolfo  L^pes  Mateos — to  raise  our 
standard  of  living  and  point  up  our  Mexl- 
can-ness.  These  two  objectives,  when 
achieved,  will  not  only  strengthen  Mexican 
unity,  but  will  facilitate  genuine  friendship 
between  two  great  ndghborlng  nations,  for 
such  friendship  will  be  founded  on  reciprocal 
treatment  characterized  by  respect,  equality, 
and  imderstanding." 


SHORTCOMING  OP  AID  PROGRAM 
FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  a  few 
moments,  I  wish  to  discuss,  for  the  third 
day  In  a  row,  certain  features  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  as  they 
relate  to  the  foreign  aid  bllL 

In  recent  days,  I  have  been  devoting 
my  comments  about  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  its  shortcomings  to  our  aid 
program  for  Latin  America.  Today,  I 
wish  to  raise  more  questions  about 
whether  what  we  are  calling  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  moving  toward  its  objec- 
tives, and  indeed,  whether  it  has  specific 
and  manageable  objectives. 

As  I  said  In  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  recommendation  of  former  President 
Lleras  of  Colombia  that  more  respon- 
sibility be  given  to  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves  for  the  selection  of  projects 
and  the  setting  down  of  conditions  that 
must  be  met  before  loans  may  be  ex- 
tended. We  know  from  long  experience 
that  multllaterial  bodies  can  be  and  usu- 
ally are  much  tougher  and  more  success- 
ful in  requiring  conditions  and  reforms 
as  a  condition  of  financial  aid. 

However,  there  are  some  reservations 
I  would  suggest  to  such  a  procedure. 
One  is  that  an  American  veto  must  re- 
main over  any  extension  of  funds.  Cer- 
tainly the  United  States  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  contingency  of  having  its 
money  go  for  some  project  that  would 
clearly  not  be  in  our  interests,  however 
much  it  may  be  supported  by  our  part- 
ners. I  do  not  have  any  specific  issue 
In  mind,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
protection  for  the  American  taxpayers 
must  be  maintained  by  our  Government. 

A  second  reservation  I  would  raise 
is  the  possible  need  for  limitation  on 
what  will  be  available  for  Latin  America. 
The  possibility  that  the  recipient  nations 
themselves  would  have  a  free  hand  in  the 
allocation  of  American  money,  with 
no  ceiling  and  no  limitation  on  what  Is 
to  be  dispensed  or  in  what  time  period, 
would  certainly  doom  the  chance  for  a 
multilateral  administration  of  the  pro- 


gram. As  I  have  said  before,  if  there  is 
no  limit  on  the  Ci«>ital  to  be  Invested, 
there  Is  no  reaaoD  to  plan  for  the  maxi- 
mizing of  Its  effect.  This  has  been  a  ma- 
jor defect  in  our  aid  program  in  Asia  and 
the  Near  East,  as  well  as  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

A  third  problem  that  is  not  covered 
by  the  proposals  for  mtiltilateral  admin- 
istration of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
the  aid  still  available  from  the  United 
States  outside  the  Alliance.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  am  disturbed  by  the  break- 
down of  aid  to  Latin  American  countries 
for  the  fiscal  years  1062  and  1963,  which 
shows  several  of  them  receiving  assist- 
ance from  foreign  aid  categories  outside 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Nonproject 
aid  has  been  going  to  several  of  them  in 
the  form  of  supporting  assistance,  con- 
tingency funds,  and  development  loans. 
It  seems  quite  possible  to  me  that  the 
benefit  of  having  a  multilateral  board 
process  the  Alliance  funds  would  be  de- 
feated by  the  fact  that  governments 
which  decline  to  meet  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  board  may  still  be  bailed  out 
through  the  contingency  fund  or  some 
other  form  of  aid. 

All  these  questions  need  to  be  studied 
by  the  ofBcials  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, by  our  Latin  American  partners,  and 
most  certainly,  by  the  Congress  before 
it  votes  this  year  on  the  AID  bilL 

The  urgency  of  these  questions  is 
pointed  up  by  a  document  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Center  of  International 
Studies  of  Princeton  University,  and 
which  I  assume  was  also  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  probably  to  all  Senators.  It 
is  by  Prof.  Edmundo  Flores,  and  is  en- 
titled "Land  Reform  and  the  AlUance 
for  Progress." 

In  the  introduction,  the  director  of 
the  center.  Klaus  Knorr,  tells  us: 

I  firankly  do  not  know  whether  the  analysis 
presented  by  Dr.  Floree  is  fuUy  realistic. 
But  even  if  it  were  not — and  we  would  ex- 
pect differences  of  Interpretation  when  it 
comes  to  a  region  so  complex  and  full  of 
change — the  fact  that  a  person  of  Dr.  Flores' 
background  and  experience  holds  these 
views,  and  holds  them  very  strongly,  seems 
to  make  this  a  document  that  should  be 
interesting  to  a  condderable  public  in  the 
United  SUtee. 

Dr.  Flores  holds  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in 
agricultural  econonics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  institutions  in  that  field.  He  is 
professor  of  agricultural  economics  at 
the  University  of  Mexico,  and  has  worked 
on  land  reform  problons  for  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Administration  of  the 
United  Nations  and  for  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organizations. 

Dr.  Flores  begins: 

Unless  President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers 
are  willing  to  accept  the  neceedty  for  dras- 
tic— and  sometimes  violent — revolutionary 
diange  in  Latin  America,  his  ambitious 
Alliance  for  Progress  will  faU,  no  matter  how 
many  billions  of  dcdlars  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  spend  on  it. 

It  is  the  general  burden  of  Dr.  Flores' 
article  that  the  ruling  oligarchies  of 
Latin  America  will  not  undertake  the 
reforms  needed  to  move  their  countries 
along  the  road  of  progress,  because  to  do 
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so  would  be  a  voluntary  relinquishment 
of  power,  and  that  to  relinquish  it  would 
be  just  as  distasteful  to  them  as  to  be 
overthrown  by  revohiUon. 

He  speaks  of  the  tax-reform  objective 
of  the  Alliance. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  yesterday  I  dis- 
cussed on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  the 
problem  of  tax  reform.  We  must  insist 
on  it  in  many  instances  before  we  agree 
to  pour  more  money  Into  Latin  America. 
Senators  cannot  Justify  voting  to  potnr 
into  any  Latin  American  country  AID 
money  which  belongs  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  is  maintaining  for 
its  own  people  a  tax  structure  based  on 
ability  to  pay. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  I  wish  to  say  that 
In  Latin  America  there  is  place  after 
place  where  tax  evasion  is  a  national 
pastime — great  areas  of  land  on  which 
not  1  cent  in  taxes  is  paid,  or,  if  any 
taxes  are  paid,  aa  which  only  nominal 
taxes  are  paid.  Just  taxing  that  land 
would  bring  about  a  land  reform  al- 
though it  is  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Flores  that 
even  progressive  taxation  Is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  economic  problem  of  concen- 
tration of  wealth. 

The  oligarchs  who  reap  their  harvests 
and  profits  off  that  land  invest  their 
money  in  Swiss  banks  and  New  York 
banks,  instead  of  investing  it  in  the  fu- 
ture economic  freedom  of  their  own 
coimtry.  Until  they  bring  economic  free- 
dom to  their  own  country,  there  is  no 
hope  of  political  freedom  for  it.  because 
it  is  impossible  to  have  the  latter  until 
there  is  first  the  former. 

We  cannot  begin  to  pour  enough  money 
into  Latin  America,  to  save  Latin 
America  from  communism,  if  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Latin  American  coim- 
tries  leave  the  entire  problem  up  to  us. 
We  do  not  have  that  much  money.  They 
should  get  busy  with  some  of  these 
needed  reforms — tax  reform  and  land  re- 
form— and  they  should  establish  the  in- 
stitutions of  economic  freedom.  One  of 
the  great  institutions  of  economic  free- 
doin  Is  family-farm  ownership.  If  in  the 
rural  areas  of  any  Latin  American  coim- 
try the  heads  of  the  families  own  the 
land  they  till,  one  does  not  need  to  worry 
that  communism  will  develop  there.  If 
in  the  cities  of  a  Latin  American  country 
the  people  do  not  live  in  the  shocking 
slum  conditions  which  today  can  be  seen 
in  one  Latin  American  city  after  an- 
other, but,  instead,  own  the  roofs  over 
their  heads — in  private  home  ownership, 
no  matter  how  humble  the  abodes — one 
does  not  need  to  worry  that  communism 
will  develop  there. 

But  today  the  oligarchs  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— and  I  speak  generally,  although 
some  magnificent  exceptions  exist — sim- 
ply will  not.  as  a  class,  face  that  reality. 
That  is  what  Dr.  Flores  is  talking  about. 
I  say  to  this  administration  that  this  is 
what  one  authority  after  another  on 
Latin  America  has  been  saying  for  years. 
That  is  shown  by  the  reports  which  the 
Senate  paid  for  to  the  time  of  more  than 
$100,000 — the  amount  which  was  appro- 
priated to  my  subcommittee,  and  which 
we  used  in  contittcts  with  American  re- 
search foimdations,  universities,  and 
Latin   American  scholars,   in  order  to 
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have  them  prepare  the  reports  for  us. 
80  we  would  have  the  facts  on  which  to 
base  a  Judgment. 

As  SenatOTB  know,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  then  Senator  Kennedy, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Hickenlooper,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Aiken,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Sparkman,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Long — all  my  colleagues 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
worked  for  several  years,  prior  to  its 
final  inauguration,  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program;  and  in  the  whole  Sen- 
ate there  is  no  stancher  supporter  of 
the  objectives  of  that  program  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

But  I  do  not  follow  a  dogma;  I  do  not 
substitute  a  name  or  a  label  for  facts. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  in  trouble;  and  it  will  remain  in 
trouble  until  Congress  appropriates  more 
wisely  in  connection  with  it.  and  until 
the  Latin  American  countries  themselves 
go  much  further  than  they  have  gone  in 
canying  out  the  clear  objectives  envi- 
sioned and  the  clear  obligations  stated 
and  agreed  to  in  the  Act  of  Bogota  and 
the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este.  They  have 
not  gone  far  enough  or  fast  enough  with 
land  reform  and  tax  reform  and  interest- 
rate  reform. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  hope  to  have 
private  ownership  of  hovels  in  Latin 
America  with  interest  rates  of  16  per- 
cent. 20  percent,  and  25  percent?  It  is 
impossible. 

So  my  approach  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  in  the  foi;eign  aid  bill 
this  year  is  not  the  approach  of  one  who 
is  opposed  to  locuis  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  but  one  that  will  insist  upon 
soimd  loans.  There  is  quite  a  difference 
between  unsound  loans  and  sound  loans. 
We  had  better  give  heed  to  the  Dr. 
Floreses.  We  had  better  give  heed  to 
the  ex-President  Llerases.  We  had  bet- 
ter give  heed  to  the  wise  men  of  Latin 
America,  for  they  have  been  inclined  to 
be  much  more  frank  and  objective  about 
the  whole  problem  than  many  in  our  own 
Government,  including  many  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

So  on  the  subject  of  tax  reform,  ob- 
jective of  the  Alliance,  Dr.  Flores  said: 

In  their  present  stage  of  development,  moet 
Latin  American  countries  cannot  apply 
progressive  income  taxation  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  really  powerful  people  in 
most  of  these  coiintries  do  not  want  it,  since 
it  would  be  tantamount  to  abdicating  their 
power.  Second,  underdevelopment  itself 
precludes  the  possibility  of  efficient  taxation 
because,  for  one  thing,  all  major  as  weU  as 
minor  appointments  are  political  and  there 
is  hence  no  effective  dvll  service  to  carry  it 
out.  For  another,  administrative  corruption 
prevails  throughout  the  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments that  are  dominated  by  tiny  minor- 
ities of  the  rich,  and  there  is  a  longstanding 
tradition  of  tax  evasion. 

Tax  reform  is  difficult  to  accomplish, 
but  the  problems  Dr.  Flores  mentions  are 
not  insurmoimtable.  They  may  explain 
why  there  has  been  lltUe  tax  reform,  but 
they  do  not  make  a  case  for  its  economic 
infeasibility. 

He  continues: 

It  should  be  understood  that,  with  the  pos- 
dble  exceptions  of  Argentina,  BrazU,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  and  Uniguay,  there  are 
no  appreciable  middle  classes  in  Latin  Amer- 
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lea  and  consequently  there  la  a  desperate 
shortage  of  trained  personnd  on  the  lower 
levels. 

It  may  not  be  difficult  to  find  aggresdve 
lawyers,  cultured  priests,  chivalrous  soldiers, 
and  even  good  doctors.  But  trained  nurses, 
moderately  efficient  stenographers,  or  reliable 
proofreaders  are  terribly  scarce  even  in  the 
more  advanced  coimtrles.  The  rigid  social 
structure,  the  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  a  tradition  which  eqxiates  lel- 
svcn  with  a  high  social  status  have  prevented 
the  emergence  of  thia  new  dass  In  either 
Industry,  ooounerce,  or  the  bureanezaey. 

Thus  political  oppodtion,  administrative 
corruption,  and  the  shortage  of  tralnsd  per- 
sozmel  on  the  lower  levels  create  a  vldous 
cirde  which  can  only  be  eUmlnat.ed  In  the 
long  run. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  believe  our  own 
administrators  bear  a  great  reqxm- 
sibillty  for  the  failure  to  make  much 
progress  toward  tax  reform  even  in  the 
long  run.  We  have  done  little  to  set  up 
evaluation  techniques  for  purposes  of 
AID,  much  less  to  extend  technical  help 
to  these  countries  in  the  admittedly  dif- 
ficult and  sophisticated  field  of  taxation. 

PBOBUEK  or  IJUn>  KXrOSM  CBKATESr  OBSTACLS 
TO  FSOOBBSS 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
problem  of  land  reform  as  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  progress.  Most  of  Dr.  nores' 
article  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
his  own  special  field — land  reform.  It  is 
here  that  he  feels  are  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  success  of  the  alliance. 

He  tells  us: 

since  in  underdevdoped  countries  the 
main  sources  cA  wealth  are  land  and  mineral 
resources,  it  is  obvious  that  their  patton  of 
income  distribution  is  ultimately  determined 
by  the  pattern  of  land  and  mineral  owner- 
ship. Thentan,  the  income  shifts  required 
for  development  must  necessarily  take  place 
in  these  economic  areas.  As  Professor  Ray- 
mond Penn  put  it  bluntly,  "U.S.  industry 
cannot  operate  in  a  feudal  country  without 
accepting  the  rules  of  feudalism  and  thus 
sharing  the  villain's  role  tat  those  who  want 
to  strengthen  the  economic  and  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  landless  and  Jobless."  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  this  vmfort\mate  symbiosis 
will  complicate  tremendously  the  launching 
of  land  reforms  in  Latin  America. 

In  Mexico  and  Bolivia  before  their  agrarian 
reforms,  approximately  S  percent  of  the 
population  owned  90  percent  of  the  produc- 
tive land;  that  meant  that  a  correspond- 
ingly large  proportion  of  agricultmal  cash 
Income  accrued  to  cmly  a  tiny  pr(^>ortlon  of 
the  total  pc^xilation.  Such  a  high  concen- 
tration of  land  ownership  and  agricultural 
income  prevails  today  in  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  this  explains  precisely  why 
such  countries  have  lacked  development. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Professor 
Flores  believes  the  land  reform  program 
in  Mexico  has  been  especially  successful 
and  deserves  to  be  a  i>attem  for  similar 
reform  elsewhere.  He  also  feels  that  the 
consequences  of  land  reform  have  been 
the  very  industrial  development  so  de- 
sired by  other  nations.    To  quote  again: 

With  the  land  reform  it  became  imperative 
to  increase  productivity,  to  diversify  pro- 
duction, and  to  Industrialise.  Since  1980, 
the  agricultural  product  has  increased  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  S.4  percent,  whUe 
the  gross  natlond  product  increased  at  a 
rate  a<  6  J  percent  annually. 

Meanwhile  the  popxilatlon  rose  from  16 
million  before  the  Revolution  to  86  mUllon 
today.  In  1910.  90  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force  was  engaged  in  farming:  today,  only  SO 
percent  are  farmers  and  the  rest  have  shifted 
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parenthetically  that 
off  in  req>ect  to  its  em- 
ploymoit  situatJ  ya  than  are  most  other 
Latin  American  Muntries.  And  the  mili- 
tary aid  we  soudto  Mexico  relative  to  its 
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The  senior  8c  oator  from  Oregon  will 
offer  ammdmen  ^  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
that  will  cut  d-astically  into  the  pro- 
posed mlUtary  aid  program  to  Latin 
America,  for  th<  reason  that  I  am  con- 
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of  warning  seems  appropriate,  since  soma 
l^tiw  American  oountriee  (Guatemala,  Co- 
lombia,, and  Peru)  already  are  embarking 
upon  such  a  travesty  under  the  AlUanoe  for 
Progress.  Opening  pubUc  domain  lands  be- 
fore industrial  development  gets  under  way 
is  inadvisable,  becaxise  their  fertility  ts 
highly  questionable  and  the  large  capital 
outlaya  required  can  be  put  to  better  use 
elaewhere  in  the  economy. 

These  are  some  severe  criticisms  of 
what  is  contemplated  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  which  has  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction  over  this  program,  I 
am  greatly  concerned  and  I  am  very 
much  disturbed. 

The  general  conclusion  this  writer  pre- 
sents is  that  vmless  reform  is  really  basic 
and  deep  rooted,  the  money  that  the 
United  States  spends  under  it  will  be 
wasted.  That  is  a  fear  I  have  had  my- 
self, and  it  is  growing  as  I  see  the  laxity 
in  the  administration  standards  for  mak- 
ing funds  available  and  the  slowness 
with  which  only  superficial  reforms  are 
moving  in  the  nations  to  the  south. 

But  Professor  Flores  goes  much  fur- 
ther, and  into  another  conclusion  which 
I  do  not  necessarily  endorse.  Nonethe- 
less, it  deserves  to  be  considered  and 
studied  by  all  of  us  who  have  responsi- 
bility in  this  field.  It  is  that  land  re- 
form, to  be  successful,  must  be  a  capital 
levy  upon  landlords. 

He  put  it  this  way: 

Land  reform  in  fact  amounts  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  pattern  of  income  distribu- 
tion: a  capital  levy  on  a  few  landlords  that 
is  distributed  among  many  peasants  and  the 
states.  This  initial  income  shift  greatly  fa- 
cUitatea  the  Increase  of  the  domeetic  rate 
of  capital  formation,  as  proven  spectacularly 
in  the  case  of  Mexico,  where  from  1910  to 
1942  all  sovirces  of  foreign  capital  were  closed 
owing  to  widespread  expropriations.  None- 
theless, during  this  period  Mexico  set  the 
basis  for  her  industrial  and  agricxiltural 
expansion. 

If  the  land  la  purchased — rather  than  ex- 
propriated— this  represents  not  land  reform 
but  merely  a  real  estate  transaction.  If 
proprietors  receive  cash  compensation,  there 
is  an  income  redistribution  effect  only  to  the 
degree  to  which  cash  compensation  is  in- 
ferior to  the  price  of  land.  If  the  govern- 
ment pays  the  large  landowners  in  bonds,  this 
in  effect  forces  landowners  to  lend  to  the 
government  an  amount  equal  to  the  price 
they  receive  for  the  land. 

In  other  words,  to  be  effective  land  reform 
haa  to  take  productive  land  (and  Its  income) 
frc«n  the  landlords  without  immediate  com- 
pensation. Otherwise  it  Is  not  a  redistrlbu- 
tive  measure.  To  pretend  that  landlords 
should  be  fully  compensated  Is  as  absurd  as 
to  expect  that  taxpayers  of  advanced  coun- 
tries should  receive  cash  compensation  or 
bonds  by  an  amount  equal  to  their  taxes. 

Viewed  in  its  true  light,  land  reform  Is  a 
very  drastic  measure  which  cnishes  the 
power  of  the  landed  elite  wherever  It  Is  ap- 
plied. Landlords  know  this  and,  regardless 
of  the  Up  service  they  pay  to  the  AUanza, 
they  will  frtistrate  it  in  every  possible  way. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  If  they  pocketed  as 
much  of  the  $20  billion  as  they  can  on  the 
grounds  of  political  self-defense.  One  need 
only  remember,  for  instance,  that  food 
grants  to  Peru  and  other  Latin  American 
countries  under  the  point  4  program  often 
failed  to  go  to  famine  areas  and  Instead  were 
sold  on  the  markets,  and  the  money  went 
into  the  pockefts  of  speculators.  Adminis- 
trative corruption  and  graft  Is  an  art  about 
which  underdeveloped  countries  have  little 


to  learn  and  may  even  be  able  to  teach  some- 
thing to  developed  ones. 

Thus  the  podtion  of  the  UJ3.  Oovernment 
Is  tragic,  and  perhaps  absurd:  it  wishes  to 
entrust  what  is  nothing  less  than  a  revolution 
to  the  very  group — the  safe  conservative 
element — which  in  Its  own  interest  must 
block  It,  as  It  always  has. 

It  may  seem  from  the  paragraphs  I 
have  read  that  Professor  Flores  thinks 
that  only  Communist  revolutions  can 
deal  with  this  condition  and  that  he  is 
recommending  the  solutions  of  com- 
munism. Yet  he  also  rejects  that  ap- 
proach, pointing  out  that  the  Com- 
munists have  failed  to  champion  land 
reform  when  and  where  it  was  most 
urgently  needed,  apparently  because  they 
have  put  purely  political  considerations 
ahead  of  the  needs  of  the  people. 

But  I  do  not  suppose  that  Professor 
Flores'  prescription  will  meet  with  any 
sympathy  among  any  of  the  officials  or 
participants  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  am  not  sure  myself  that  it  has  a  sound 
basis. 

But  I  do  recognize  that  the  gap  between 
existing  conditions  in  Latin  America  and 
what  we  are  trjring  to  accomplish  seem 
to  be  growing,  rather  than  diminishing. 
When  I  see  that  increasing  amounts  of 
military  aid  are  going  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  internal  security  purposes,  that 
domestic  capital  is  leavlnjer  these  couin- 
tries  almost  faster  than  the  American 
taxpayers  can  put  it  in.  that  the  food 
and  housing  needs  of  the  people  in  many 
of  the  countries  are  growing  instead  of 
diminishing,  serious  questions  arise  in 
my  mind  of  whether  American  capital  in 
any  amoimt  can  do  much  about  what  is 
wrong  in  Latin  America. 

If  Professor  Flores'  article  contains 
nothing  else,  it  does  contain  a  strong 
case  for  the  fact  that  it  is  basic  reform 
that  is  needed  in  these  countries  and 
that  without  it.  the  United  States  will 
merely  waste  its  money  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

So  far  as  my  own  view  on  land  reform 
is  concerned,  I  believe  that  what  we 
ought  to  be  seeking  is  to  influence  and 
persuade  our  Latin  American  allies  to 
adopt  land  reform  programs,  and  to  urge 
them  to  proceed  much  more  rapidly  in 
passing  through  their  parliaments  legis- 
lation which  will  call  for  redistribution 
of  land  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  it.  I  should  like  to  see  that 
principle  tried.  Although  it  may  be  true, 
as  Dr.  Flores  says,  that  compensation 
would  use  up  money  that  is  iirgently 
needed  for  other  purposes,  it  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  finance  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  basic  in  the 
issue  of  freedom  is  the  protection  of  one's 
property  rights,  and  that  when  one  is  re- 
quired to  give  up  those  property  rights, 
one  should  receive  fair  compensation  for 
them.  We  stand  ready  to  help  finance 
it.  But  unless  and  until  such  plans  for 
land  reform  get  the  go-ahead  in  Latin 
American  countries,  I  share  Dr.  Flores' 
feeling  that  whatever  else  we  finance  will 
not  make  much  of  a  dent  in  centuries- 
old  backlog  of  their  problems. 

I  think  it  has  already  been  demon- 
strated in  some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries that  land  redistribution  of  the  type 
I  have  called  for  does  plant  the  seeds  of 
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economic  freedom,  does  make  it  possftle 
for  family  farmovmershlp  to  develop, 
does  strengthen  the  economy,  and  does 
thereby  make  possible  the  strengthentng 
also  of  a  ssrstem  of  politleal  democracy. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  Indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Flores  for  the  challenging  analy- 
sis of  the  land  reform  program  as  he  sees 
it,  and  its  relationship  to  the  other  prob- 
lems of  the  hemisphere.  I  hope  that  his 
point  of  view  will  be  a  stimulus  to  the 
oligarchs  in  Latin  America,  to  give  more 
support  than  they  have  to  date  to  the  re- 
distribution of  land  under  a  condemna- 
tion procedure,  imder  which  the  land 
owner  receives  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  land  that  ought  to  be  re- 
distributed in  the  interest  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country  concerned.  His 
views  should  also  be  a  warning  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  that 
we  stand  to  waste  billions  of  dollars  in 
Uie  Alliance  for  Progress  unless  it  deals 
with  more  basic  issues  than  it  has  to 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  3^eld  the  floor. 


NEITHER  WAR  NOR  PEACE:  QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT  OUR  CUBAN  POLICY 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15,  I  suggested  that  we  had  be- 
come obsessed  with  Fidel  Castro  and  the 
Cuban  problem.  Considering  the  sig- 
nlflcance  of  the  Cuban  regime  and  its 
limited  economic  and  military  poten- 
tial, I  asked  if  we  had  not  exaggerated 
this  as  a  threat  to  our  security.  I  char- 
acterized our  obsession  with  Castro  as 
a  fixation  that  was  causing  us  to  lose 
sight  of  other  more  fundamental  chal- 
lenges in  the  hemisphere  and  dsewhere 
in  the  world.  The  real  bombshells  of 
Latin  America — ^poverty,  illiteracy,  dis- 
ease, feudalism.  Injustice — ^were  being 
imderestimated.  Too  many  critics,  I 
concluded,  seemed  willing  to  risk  count- 
less lives  in  a  military  Invasion  or  naval 
confrontation  leading  possibly  to  nuclear 
war,  while  not  enough  courageous  sjid 
thoughtful  men  were  giving  attention  to 
the  basic  problems  which  made  Castro 
possible.  What  Castro  Is  primarily  a 
threat  to  is  not  the  United  States,  but 
the  possibility  of  peaceful,  democratic 
development  in  the  hemisphere. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  keeping 
the  Cuban  dictator  imder  surveillance. 
I  suggested  that  we  devote  less  time  and 
energy  to  his  fulminatlons  and  more 
to  removing  the  conditions  which  are 
the  seedbed  of  violence  and  communism 
throughout  Latin  America. 

But  bringing  the  Castro  threat  into 
perspective  and  strengthening  such  con- 
structive forces  as  the  AllUmce  for  Prog- 
ress will  not  directly  solve  the  problem 
of  Castro's  Cuba.  What,  then,  can  we 
do  specifically  about  this  foreign  pdlicy 
sUckler? 

There  are  a  few  who  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  make  a  direct  onslaught  against 
Castro,  and.  Indeed,  we  have  the  militcuy 
force  to  crush  his  government.  This 
course  Is  not  supported  by  the  Kennedy 
administration,  nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  indication  that  Congress  is  ready 
to  enact  a  resolution  calling  for  a  war 
against  Cuba.  The  American  people  ex- 
pressed overwhelming  opposition  to  a 


miUtaiT  InyasioB  of  Cuba  in  a  Gallup 
poll  taken  this  vrlng. 

Most  of  our  cttiaens  seem  to  under- 
stand, even  If  some  few  pcdlttelaos  do 
not.  that  a  war  with  Cuba  would  doidyt- 
less  create  greater  problems  than  it 
would  solve.  Historically,  evm  the  most 
wdl-lntentAoned  UJS.  military  interven- 
tions have  p(^8oned  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  for  long  periods.  And 
if  we  were  to  clash  with  Soviet  forces  in 
Cuba,  who  can  be  sure  that  this  would 
not  trigger  world  war  m? 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  invoke 
a  naval  blockade  against  Soviet  oil  ship- 
ments to  Cuba.  But  here  again,  this 
means  a  direct  clash  of  American  and 
Soviet  power,  albeit  on  the  high  seas. 
To  forcefully  stop  another  nation's  ships 
on  the  open  seas  is  an  act  of  war.  Who 
is  to  guarantee  that  this  would  not  bal- 
loon into  a  nuclear  exchange? 

It  is  true  that  when  President  Ken- 
nedy invoked  a  partial  blodcade  against 
Cuba  last  October,  he  said  that  we  would 
require  the  removal  of  offensive  Soviet 
missiles  followed  by  Ulf.  Inspection  as 
the  price  for  lifting  our  naval  sanction. 
The  missiles  were  withdrawn,  but  the 
Cubans  balked  at  permitting  U.N.  in- 
spection unless  such  Inspections  were 
extended  to  U.S.  staging  areas  in  Florida. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  President 
capitulated  by  removing  the  naval  sanc- 
tion in  the  absence  of  U.N.  inspection 
of  Cuba  should  bear  in  mind  that  our 
reconnaissance  planes  have  been  per- 
mitted to  fly  over  Cuban  territory  daily 
without  interference.  U£.  photo  recon- 
naissance is  fantastically  effective  in 
giving  our  strategists  a  daily  picture  of 
the  situation  in  Cuba. 

Actually.  President  Kennedy  scored 
one  of  the  most  spectaoilar  victories  of 
the  cold  war  when  he  forced  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  get  his  missiles  out  of  Cuba 
without  war.  That  action  was  success- 
ful because  it  was  thoughtfully  planned 
to  achieve  important  but  limited  Amer- 
ican objectives  that  gave  our  adversary 
enough  room  to  maneuver  short  of  a 
nuclear  showdown. 

Those  who  now  call  with  more  par- 
tisanship than  prudence  for  precipitous 
action,  invasion,  or  blockade  should 
count  the  consequences  of  their  propos- 
als. We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  flint- 
lock rifles  or  frigates  of  the  early  years  of 
our  Republic. 

Cuba  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  tension 
spots  aroimd  the  world,  any  one  of 
which  could  escalate  into  a  global  holo- 
caust of  unspeakable  horror. 

Those  who  propose  the  establishment 
of  an  American-backed  Cuban  govem- 
ment-in-exile  at  Guantanamo  Bay  are 
suggesting  that  we  violate  our  treaty 
rights.  The  U.S.  Government  has  a 
signed  treaty  with  Cuba  which  gives  us 
permission  to  operate  a  naval  base  on 
Cuban  soil  as  a  coaling  and  naval  sta- 
tion only.  It  is  both  morally  repugnant 
and  politically  unsound  to  suggest  that 
we  fliJEiunt  our  treaty  obligations  by  at- 
t^npting  to  set  up  a  military  force  at 
Guantanamo  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Cuban  Government.  It  is  no  ex- 
cuse to  say  that  the  Cuban  Government 
is  scornful  of  its  obligations.  The 
United  States  of  America  did  not  become 
the  world's  greatest  champion  of  human 


freedom  and  dignity  by  adoptlnr  the 
Immorality  and  illegality  of  our  most 
obDozioiis  enemies, 

Before  we  condemn  oar  Presiilent  fox 
his  patient  eAvts  to  avoid  war  with 
Cuba  while  stimulating  tbe  farces  of 
freed<Mn  in  the  hemisphere,  we  should 
look  outvon  the  world  from  tbe  eyes  of 
the  White  House. 

President  Kennedy  admittedly  has 
made  mistakes  in  Cuba,  the  prime  ex- 
ample being  the  ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vstflon.  Tliat  invasion  was  conceived  by 
the  previous  administration  but  it  was 
approved  by  Mr.  Kennedy  and  he 
courageously  assumed  the  full  blame. 
But  to  suggest  now  that  the  President 
is  weak  kneed  because  he  does  not  in- 
volve us  in  another  wild  ventvire,  of  this 
sort  seems  incoavrriiensibie. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
charged  with  a  higher  obligation  than  to 
risk  taking  this  great  Nation  into  war 
and  possibly  trigger  a  nuclear  Armaged- 
don unless  every  other  alternative  has 
faUed. 

President  Kennedy  is  no  weakling  or 
appeaser.  He  will  carry  to  his  grave 
painful  injuries  suffered  in  military  com- 
bat. He  carries  in  his  heart  the  memory 
of  his  brother  who  died  in  aerial  com- 
bat. He  has  on  his  shoulders  the  fate 
of  189  minion  Americans,  and,  tndeed, 
all  mankind. 

He  needs  our  help  and  our  patience 
and  our  prayers — not  the  strictures  of 
bombastic  critics  and  careless  partisans. 

To  reject  the  counsels  of  recklessness, 
however,  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  sit  on 
dead  center  relative  to  Castro's  Cuba. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  constant 
evaluation  and  thoughtful  restrained 
criticism  <tf  American  foreign  poUcy,  and 
fsperlally  our  Cuban  policy.  Isolating 
Castro  and  refusing  to  talk  to  him  may 
be  a  practical.  temp(»«ry  expedient.  It 
is  not  a  positive  or  permanent  policy. 

Our  present  position  seems  bulU  on  the 
doubtful  assumption  that  Castro,  shut 
off  from  hemispheric  aid  and  political 
support,  will  wither  away.  But  will  he? 
And  if  he  does,  wtiat  then?  Do  we  have 
in  mind  a  positive  pcditical  alternative  to 
Castro?  The  exiles  appear  hopelessly 
divided,  sharing  only  a  hatred  (rf  Castro. 
Do  they,  or  we,  wish  to  restore  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  that 
existed  under  Batista — the  very  condi- 
tions that  insured  the  success  of  Castro's 
grab  for  power?  If  not,  how  orach  of 
Castro's  changes  will  they,  or  we,  accept? 
Do  we  accept  the  expropriation  of  the 
sugar  and  cattle  lands?  Tbe  seizure  of 
the  oil  refineries?  The  land  reforms? 
The  educational  reforms?  Can  we  see 
beyond  the  Castro  revolution  to  the  con- 
ditions that  would  exist  in  a  Cuba  with- 
out Castro? 

Aside  from  these  longer  range  prob- 
lems, we  appear  to  be  in  a  comer  on  the 
issue  of  Cuba  even  insofar  as  immedi- 
ate goals  are  concerned.  We  will  not 
negotiate:  neither  will  we  take  aggressive 
action.  We  wiU  not  trade  with  Castro; 
yet.  we  resent  each  new  trade  arrange- 
ment he  concludes  with  the  Soviet  bkw 
or  other  sources.  We  shidd  tbe  exiles 
from  Castro's  tyranny,  but  will  not  suffer 
them  to  strike  Uows  at  their  cneaay. 
We  resent  the  presence  of  Soviet  forces 
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At  a  later  date.  I  hope  to  suggest  cer- 
tain constructive  steps  that  might  be 
taken  to  opea  the  way  to  a  more  satis- 
factory relationship  with  Cuba.  Perhaps 
some  Senators  and  Congressmen  more 
ezperlmced  than  I  in  foreign  affairs  will 
join  in  that  effort. 

Hr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  a  quorum  call  be 
rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


now  move  that  ttie  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  moti<»  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow.  Friday.  June  28,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.     McGJOVERN.      Mr.     President, 
under  the  order  previously   entered,  I 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  Jime  27, 1963 : 

Dkpabticxnt  or  tbk  An  Forck 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  VS.  Air  Force,  to  be 
reappointed  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
for  a  term  of  1  year. 

In  thb  Abmt 

The  nominations  tor  promotion  to  major 
beginning  Peter  A.  Abbruzzese,  and  ending 
Frank  C.  Leltnaker,  Jr.,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  CoNCKKSSiONAi.  RaoOBO  on  June  24, 
1963. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 
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promotion  of  science  and  fine  arts,  the 
national  opera  and  the  national  theater. 

Gibraltar  does  very  well  with  its  lot- 
tery operation.  The  total  gross  receipts 
for  1962  amounted  to  $1,776,000.  After 
payment  of  prizes  and  expenses,  the  total 
net  income  to  the  Government  came  to 
$417,000.  The  profits  are  used  to  help 
finance  the  building  of  new  houses  for 
the  people. 

Holland  is  also  a  small  nati(»i  but  its 
lottery  operation  is  a  very  profitable  one. 
The  Dutch  recognize  that  people  love  to 
gamble  and  it  is  better  that  they  be  able 
to  do  so  imder  Government  auspices. 
In  1962.  the  gross  receipts  came  to  al- 
most $10  million.  The  Government's 
share  was  over  $1  million  which  was 
turned  over  as  general  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  the  United  States 
would  do  well  to  come  to  the  same  real- 
ization with  our  own  national  lottery. 
Gambling  in  this  country  is  a  $50-billion- 
a-year  industry  which  is  practically  un- 
tapped. If  we  were  not  blind  to  hiunan 
and  flnimffiai  reality,  we  could  learn 
quite  a  bit  from  all  of  these  foreign 
countries.  A  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States  can  easily  and  voluntarily 
pump  into  our  own  Treasury  over  $10 
billion  a  year  in  new  revenue  which 
would  allow  a  tax  cut  and  a  reduction  of 
our  national  debt.  What  are  we  waiting 
for? 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwaday.  June  27, 1963 

Mr.  HEALEY.  The  serious  economic 
effects  brought  on  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962  and  the  confusion  siurounding 
it  as  it  pertains  to  travel  and  entertain- 
ment expenditures  have  led  me  to  intro- 


duce a  bUl,  HJl.  6244.  This  bill  would 
abolish  the  artificial  and  arbitrary 
standards  of  the  present  law  in  favor  of 
a  standard  of  reasonableness. 

The  repressive  economic  effects  of  the 
present  law  will  result  in  the  abolition 
of  140.000  jobs  and  a  loss  of  $1  billion 
in  sales  in  the  food  and  lodging  indus- 
try if  allowed  to  continue,  according  to 
a  survey  taken  by  the  National  Restau- 
rant Association.  In  New  York  City 
alone,  an  annual  sales  loss  of  $117  mil- 
lion and  the  elimination  of  14,000  jobs 
can  be  expected.  The  Revenue  Act  of 
1962  was  designed  to  produce  revenue; 
imf  ortunately  it  is  causing  a  tremendous 
sales  loss  and  resultant  unemplojonent, 
the  ultimate  effect  being  the  loss  of 
revenue.  Treasury  Department  statis- 
tics indicated  that  $100  million  in  in- 
creased revenue  could  be  expected,  but 
$50  million  in  lost  income  f  rpm  workers 
can  be  anticipated  and  $30  million  in 
lost  taxes  from  vanished  business  in- 
come. When  we  add  $126  million  for 
unemplojrment  compensation  benefits, 
we  can  see  a  loss  of  more  money  than 
the  law  had  intended  to  produce. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  Much 
of  the  loss  of  business  in  the  food  and 
lodging  industry  can  be  attributed  to 
the  confusion  surrounding  the  law.  A 
befuddlement  among  the  business  com- 
munity as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  no 
longer,  deductible  is  heightened  by  the 
174  pages  of  implementing  regulations 
that  attempt  to  clarify  the  law  and  set 
down  the  recordkeeping  requirements. 
Why  is  the  businessman  confused? 
Because  he  is  faced  with  new  and  totally 
unrealistic  artificial  standards  of  de- 
ductibility. No  longer  is  he  safe  when 
he  incurs  an  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
pense in  the  business  entertainment  area. 
He  must  consider  the  siuroundings  not 
in  the  light  of  his  own  intentions  or 
practices  but  as  they  will  appear  to  the 
revenue  agent  who  audits  his  return. 

If  he  wants  to  entertain  merely  to  con- 
vey good  will,  he  must  do  so  in  a  quiet 
place,  for  there  he  does  not  have  to  talk 
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business.  If  the  place  is  too  noisy  to 
talk  business,  the  businessman  can  still 
get  the  deduction  by  talking  biislness. 
The  question  of  deductibility  thus  seems 
to  center  on  what  is  noisy.  Perhaps  the 
presence  of  more  than  two  musicians 
would  constitute  a  noisy  place.  To  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  law,  the  res- 
taurant owner  discharges  aU  of  his 
musicians.  They  stand  in  the  unemploy- 
ment lines  knowing  their  former  em- 
ployer now  nuis  a  quiet  place.  No  one 
seems  to  have  an  adequate  answer  for 
them  as  to  why  it  should  be  necessary. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
eliminate  these  apparentiy  arbitrary 
standards  that  can  only  ultimately  bring 
disrespect  of  the  law  itself.  My  bill 
would  adopt  a  standard  of  reasonable- 
ness as  the  determinant  of  deductibility. 
Such  a  standard  can  be  understood  by 
the  business  community.  It  is  already 
present  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Having  worked  in  other  fields,  it  will 
work  in  the  expense  accoimt  area.  Why 
should  travel  and  entertainment  expend- 
itiu-es  be  treated  any  differently  from 
any  other  business  expenditures?  Ade- 
quate but  not  unduly  burdensome  rec- 
ords must  still  be  kept.  Such  a  stand- 
ard leaves  no  loopholes  for  cheaters,  but 
neither  does  it  penalize  the  honest  busi- 
nessman by  confusing  him  with  artificial 
standards  and  oppressive  recordkeeping. 


the  very  best  that  America  can  furnish 
in  the  way  of  adequately  trained  addi- 
tional personnd. 

The  last  general  military  pay  increase 
was  4^  years  ago.  Private  industry  has 
been  able  to  outbid  our  armed  services 
through  higher  wages  and  salaries.  The 
men  and  women  of  our  armed  forces  are 
taking  renewed  hope  from  Senator  Rus- 
sell's leadership  and  sense  of  justice. 


Military  Pay  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   80X7TH   CAEOIJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
confident  that  imder  the  able  leadership 
of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russkll  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill  will  be  acted  upon  promptly 
in  the  other  body  and  will  soon  become 
law.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  appointed  a  subcommittee  and  hear- 
ings will  start  on  this  urgently  needed 
bill  at  an  early  date.  The  enactment  of 
a  military  pay  bill  is  long  overdue.  The 
final  passage  of  this  bill  at  an  early  date 
will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  morale 
of  our  servicemen  and  women  through- 
out the  world. 

Almost  daily  our  weapons  system  grows 
more  complex.  This  is  indeed  the  age  of 
science  and  technology.  This  fact  was 
never  more  evident  to  me  than  when  at- 
tending the  launching  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine, the  John  C.  Calhoun,  at  New- 
port News,  last  Saturday.  The  skill 
necessary  to  operate  this  magnificent  in- 
striunentality  of  defense  is  beyond  com- 
prehension. The  same  is  true  of  the 
equipment  being  operated  l^  the  Army, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines.  The 
very  existence  of  this  coimtry  depends 
upon  the  skill,  efficiency,  and  technical 
training  of  our  armed  services.  The  men 
and  women  in  our  Defense  Establishment 
are  devoted  and  patriotic.  They  deserve 
the  highest  recognition,  and  they  deserve 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  DAWSON 

or  ZLLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
are  highly  appreciative  of  the  great  work 
the  Vice  President  Is  doing  in  many  areas 
and  the  solid  support  he  is  giving  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Ltmdon  B. 
Johnson  for  Vice  President  at  the  1960 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  has  lived  up  to  everything 
we  said  about  him  then. 

The  Vice  President  is  dedicated  to 
making  our  democracy  a  reality  and  by 
his  stirring  speeches  and  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equality  of  Opportunity  he  has  carried 
that  dedication  into  action. 

Under  imanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congrxssional  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  address  by  our  distin- 
guished Vice  President  Ltndon  B.  John- 
son, to  the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association  in  Chicago,  HI.,  on 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1963,  and  another 
address  to  the  Contractors  and  Union 
Leaders  Conference  on  E.E.O.  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  June  25, 1963. 

The  addresses  follow: 

Reuakks  bt  Vicx  Phxsidxnt  Ltndon  B. 
Johnson  Betokk  tbx  Amxrican  Coixkck 
Public  Relations  Assocution,  Chicago, 
III.,  Junx  25,  1963 

a  national  concern 

In  1924  I  stood  on  a  platform  under  a 
warm  Texas  sky  In  a  star-filled  Texas  night 
and  graduated  from  Johnson  City  High 
School  In  the  hill  country  where  I  was  bom. 

There  were  six  of  us,  four  boys  and  two 
girls.  In  that  graduating  class. 

Last  month,  under  a  sky  much  the  same 
as  it  was  39  years  ago,  I  spoke  to  the  1963 
graduating  class  of  Johnson  City  High 
School,  a  class  of  24  strong. 

I  suppose  those  youngsters  wiU  remember 
as  much  of  what  I  said  to  them  as  I  re- 
member of  the  words  spoken  to  me  on  my 
graduation  night — that  Is  to  say,  nothing 
ataU. 

But  in  those  39  years,  in  that  brief  blink 
of  time  as  we  count  time  in  the  history 
books,  the  world  and  its  ways  have  gone 
through  a  convulsing  change. 

in  the  life  span  of  those  young  graduates, 
strange  and  wonderful  things  have  happened. 

The  earth  has  been  shnmk  but  its  dimen- 
sions have  widened.  We  have  supersonic 
airplanes  and  manned  space  flights,  televi- 
sion and  Telstar.  We  have  painkUlers  and 
pushbuttons,  computers  and  cyclotrons,  and 


we  also  have  hydrogen  bombs  and  ballistic 
missUes. 

The  winds  of  today's  world  run  swifter 
than  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

Ninety  percent  of  aU  the  scientists  who 
ever  lived  are  living  today. 

More  mathematics  has  been  created  since 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  history  ocxnblned. 

Ninety  percent  of  aU  the  drugs  being  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  today  were  not  even 
known  10  years  ago. 

Three-foiirths  of  aU  the  people  who  wiU 
work  in  industry  in  1976  wlU  be  producing 
products  that  have  not  yet  been  Invented  or 
discovered. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  timid  minds  and 
torpid  spirits. 

It  U  a  time  for  finding  the  beet  at  solu- 
tions to  the  worst  of  problems. 

One  of  our  big  problems  is  higher  educa- 
tion. 

xnrHAPPT  rACTB 

The  w<Mrds  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  that 
wise  and  prophetic  Harvard  teacher,  come 
back  across  half  a  centiiry  to  haunt  us 
today: 

"In  the  conditions  of  modem  life  the  rule 
is  absolute,  the  race  that  does  not  value 
trained  intelligence  is  doomed.  •  •  •  To- 
m<nTOW  science  wlU  have  moved  forward  yet 
one  more  step,  and  there  will  be  no  appeal 
from  the  Judgment  which  wlU  then  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  uneducated." 

Profes8<»'  Whitehead's  words  live  more 
vividly  when  you  examine  some  of  today's 
unhappy  facts. 

For  example,  there  is  our  educational 
posture  compared  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Studies  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  National  Research  Council  show  us  that : 

In  the  production  of  technically  trained 
people  in  engineering  and  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  the  Russians  double  our 
output. 

By  1970  we'll  need  1,200,000  new  scientists. 
We'U  be  lucky  to  train  three-fourths  that 
many. 

During  that  same  period,  the  Riissians  wlU 
turn  out  2,500,000  scientists  and  engineers. 

Some  60  percent  of  all  Soviet  degrees  are 
awarded  in  engineering  and/or  the  sciences. 

We  award  about  26  percent. 

The  Soviets  overlook  nothing  in  their  as- 
sault on  scientific  Uliteracy.  ChanceUor 
Litchfield  of  Pittsburg  warns  that  we  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  Russians  in  the  way 
they  utilize  the  brainpower  of  women. 

By  his  estimate,  36  percent  of  the  engineer- 
ing faculties  in  Soviet  universities  and  39 
percent  of  the  engineering  students  are 
women.  By  contrast,  only  7  percent  of  D.S. 
scientists  are  women. 

Moreover,  the  Russians  are  spending  about 
6  percent  of  their  gross  national  product  on 
education.  We  spend  about  3.6  percent.  In 
a  truer  perspective,  we  have  at  least  60  per- 
cent more  students  attending  our  coUeges 
and  iiniversitles.  But  the  disturbing  thing 
here  is  the  Soviet  determination  to  put  first 
things  first  in  educational  emphasis. 

These  are  facts  that  caused  President  Ken- 
nedy to  describe  technical  and  scientific 
education  "one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  the  Nation. 

He  has,  as  you  know,  not  only  illimiinated 
the  problem.  He's  trying  to  do  something 
about  it  in  the  Congress. 

But  there  is  another  area  of  concern  to 
me.    And  I  know  it's  troublesome  to  you,  too. 

Our  best  estimates  teU  us  by  1970  We'U 
have  7  mlUlon  youngsters  In  colleges  and 
mniverslties  and  possibly  sy^  million  by  1976. 
That  last  figure  happens  to  be  Just  double 
the  total  for  1908.  In  some  areas  of  the 
Nation,  the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates WlU  almost  triple  in  the  next  decade. 

They  are  stunning  statistics. 

But  they  run  alongside  some  other  in- 
credible estimates. 
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If  our  nit*^"**  poatura  must  be  stem,  our 
national  purpoee  must  be  strong. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  we  should 
have  Federal  help  for  local  education.  That 
was  rssolvad  100  yeara  ago. 

The  qoeatkm  now  Is  how  best  can  the  Na- 
tional Oovamment  help  the  private  arena 
and  the  local  government  keep  their  higher 
education  healthy. 

For  these  are  xinpeaceful  and  unusual 
times. 

Today  we  look  down  the  brazen  throat  of 
war.  and  hold  our  courage  to  the  sticking 
place. 

Today  we  are  searching  out  the  secrets  of  a 
lonely  universe,  never  before  explored. 

Today  we  are  advancing  on  the  ancient 
enemies  of  mankind:  disease.  Ignorance,  and 
poverty. 

Today  we  are  making  contact  with  a  to- 
morrow that  will  make  yesterday  seem 
shamefully  barren. 

We  are  doing  all  this  and  we  will  do  more. 

The  reason — education. 

I  am  glad  to  tfpeak  my  thoughts  to  this 
organization  which  Is  accomplishing  much 
for  higher  education. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

Ferhapa  this  partnership  ot  colleges,  uni- 
versities, business.  Industry,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  parents  and  students 
joined  in  common  concert  may  be  the  an- 
swer. 

I  know  It  must  be  so.  I  know  this  be- 
cause I  believe  in  this  land  and  its  i>eople. 
because  we  are  strong  and  free,  becaxise  we 
understand. 

That,  in  Its  highest  sense.  Is  the  reason  for 
higher  education. 

BXMABKS  BT  VXCS  PaBUDSNT  LTWDON  B.  JOHN- 
SON   AT    CONTXACTOaS    AMD    UNION    LXAJ>XXS 

^ONnxxNcx    ON    EEO,    St.    Loins,    Mo., 
JtTNK  25,  1963 

You  have  been  assembled  here  today  as 
serlous-mlnded  men  and  women  dedicated 
to  a  serious  pxirpose — the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  ci  a  free  society. 

I  congratulate  you.  Tou  have  come  under 
one  compulsion  only — the  desire  to  fvUflll 
your  obligations  of  citizenship  to  a  country 
which  you  love. 

It  would  be  idle  to  Ignore  the  background 
against  which  this  meeting  Is  being  held. 
During  the  past  few  months,  we  have  wit- 
ne«Md  the  strong  protests  of  people  who 
feel — with  Justice — that  they  have  been 
denied  their  rights  for  too  many  decades. 

This  meeting  is  not  being  held  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demonstrations — in  fact,  it 
was  planned  before  the  demonstrations  were 
conceived.  But  the  demonstrations  them- 
selvee — however  controversial — have  high- 
lighted the  urgency  of  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  dOv 

No  problem  is  ever  solved  until  we  first 
understand  it.  And  I  believe  we  must  real- 
ise that  we  are  facing  not  one,  but  two 
problems  which  are  interrelated  but  which 
require  separate  approaches. 

First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion itself — the  kind  of  action  that  says  a 
man  will  be  Judged  on  his  ancestry  without 
regard  to  his  merits. 

Second,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  impact 
that  decades  of  this  discrimination  have 
had  on  men  and  women — and  this  problem, 
though  less  obvlovis.  Is  more  subtle  and 
more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the  first. 

Our  country  Is  making  progress  on  a  solu- 
tion to  the  first  problem.  We  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  we  said  that  the  problem  hM 
been  solved  or  that  we  are  even  close  to  a 
solution.  But  we  have  made  a  start  and  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  make  enormoiis 
strides  in  the  period  Immediately — and  I  do 
mean  immediately— ahead  of  us. 

However.  If  thoee  of  vm  sssembled  In  this 
room  could  pass  a  resolution  that  had  the 
magic  power  to  abolish  racial  discrimina- 
tion  totally   by   midnight,   we   would   still 


wake  up  tomorrow  In  a  highly  Imperfect — 
and  highly  vmequal — world.  We  would  still 
find  10  percent  of  our  population  battling 
for  econ(»nic  survival  against  handicaps 
that  would  discourage  all  but  the  stoutest 
and  boldeet. 

The  bars  that  have  been  erected  against 
men  because  of  their  race,  their  creed  and 
their  color  have  not  been  bars  against  Jobs 
solely.  Even  more  importantly,  they  have 
been  bars  against  the  opportxmity  to  qualify 
for  the  Jobs. 

And  after  decades  In  which  men  have 
been  barred  from  Jobs  and  barred  from  the 
training  for  thoee  Jobe.  still  a  third  factor 
arises.  It  is  a  psychological  barrier  that 
makes  a  man  reluctant  to  even  try  to 
qualify  for  a  Job  when  a  lifetime  of  experi- 
ence— and  his  father's  experience  and  his 
grandfather's  experience  before  him — has 
demonstrated  the  heartbreaking  futility  of 
such  efforts. 

Too  many  young  men  and  women,  with 
stars  in  their  eyes  and  m\ulc  in  their  hearts, 
have  stormed  the  heights  only  to  find  the 
last  mile  guarded  by  an  Implacable  gate  in- 
scribed "Admission  by  approved  ancestry 
only."  A  few — a  pitiful  handful — have 
passed  the  gate  but  only  because  they  pos- 
sessed talents  and  determination  far  in  ex- 
cess of  that  required  by  others  for  whom  the 
gate  swings  easily. 

And  for  every  1  who  knocked  and  was 
denied,  there  were  10  others  who  lost  heart 
and  dropped  out  of  the  struggle. 

My  experience  in  the  field  of  eq\ial  employ- 
ment opportunity  has  demonstrated  one 
thing  to  me  conclusively.  The  basic  Issue 
at  stake  is  the  good  faith  of  the  majority. 
Until  that  has  been  proved,  there  will  be  no 
solution  to  the  problem  we  are  facing. 

To  find  the  answer,  we  must  work  together. 
And  if  we  search  our  hearts  and  oxir  souls, 
we  must,  in  candor,  concede  that  the  mi- 
nority has  some  basis  for  skepticism. 

I  believe  in  the  good  faith  of  the  majority. 
Otherwise  there  woiild  be  no  reason  for  us 
to  be  here  today,  taking  time  out  from 
crowded  schedules  when  that  time  might  be 
used  for  Individual  profit  and  gain. 

We  must  admit  there  has  been  lethargy;  a 
tendency  to  look  the  other  way;  a  preoccu- 
pation with  our  own  individual  affairs  that 
has  blinded  us  to  what  is  happening  to  our 
fellow  men.  But  I  have  known  very  few 
people  in  my  life  who  are  not  men  of  good 
will  and  the  few  exceptions  have  been  those 
so  obsessed  by  their  fears  that  they  had 
lost  the  capacity  for  hope. 

You  are  not  men  and  women  obsessed  by 
your  fears — you  have  achieved  too  much  in 
this  world  to  be  fearful.  You  are  men  and 
women  who  are  capable  of  reasoning  together 
to  reach  constructive  solutions.  And  the  so- 
lutions must  be  reached  by  you  in  your  local 
communities. 

The  Federal  Government  will  not  shirk  its 
obligations.  But  the  ultimate  answer  to  the 
problems  must  go  beyond  the  sctlons  the 
Federal  Government  can  take. 

We  can  help.  We  can  offer  advice  which 
you  yourself  must  Judge  as  to  its  merits.  We 
can  maintain  channels  of  communication. 
We  can  employ  Federal  power  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  every  American  citi- 
zen regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
natlonrl  origin.  We  can  pass  laws  defining 
those  rights.  We  can  outlaw  discrimination 
in  a  broad  series  of  fields. 

It  is  appcuent  by  now  that  we  will  act  to 
the  limit  of  our  powers  to  enforce  justice. 
But  banning  discrimination  does  not — by 
Itself — create  equal  opportunity. 

Somewhere,  somehow  people  must  sit  down 
together  and  work  out  their  problems. 
Equal  opporttmity  requires  more  than  a 
negative  ban  against  evil;  it  requires  a  posi- 
tive affirmation  for  good — and  practical 
methods  of  achieving  the  goal. 

We  must  find  ways  of  making  up  for  the 
lost  years  of  educational  opportunities. 
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We  must  find  ways  of  persuading  our 
young  people  that  the  door  of  opportunity 
Is  now  open  and  that  they  can  pass  through 
if  they  only  train  themselves. 

We  must  find  ways  of  eliminating  employ- 
ment patterns  that  react — like  litmus  pa- 
per— to  a  color  test. 

And.  above  all,  we  must  find  Jobs — useful, 
productive  jobs  that  will  strengthen  America 
and  make  all  ova  citizens  full  participants  in 
our  economy. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  this  prob- 
lem can — or  should — be  solved  by  disregard- 
ing the  total  job  situation.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  replace  a  group  of  people  who  now 
have  jobs  with  anothet-  group  that  does  not. 
That  would  merely  be  sharing  the  misery — a 
concept  unworthy  of  America.  What  we 
wish  to  do  Instead  is  to  share  the  benefits  of 
our  economy — and  spur  it  to  new  heights  by 
adding  to  it  productive  workers  whose  serv- 
ices we  have  previously  denied  ourselves. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  so  barren  of  imag- 
ination at  so  pauperized  in  initiative  that 
we  can  no  longer  expand  our  prosperity.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  lack  the  skill  to  train 
our  people  in  useful  occupations — and  bring 
them  together  with  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  an  adequate 
answer  to  say  that  we  must  continue  to  be 
unfair  in  employment  because  there  are  not 
enough  jobs  to  go  around. 

Here  in  St.  Louis  the  community  is  mov- 
ing. The  mayor  has  taken  the  initiative  and 
has  set  up  a  committee  to  act — not  Just  to 
talk.  That  means  much  to  me  because  this 
conference  would  be  wasted  if  it  amounted 
to  nothing  but  pious  expressions  of  good 
will. 

The  St.  Louis  committee  can  count  upon 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  President's 
Committee.  I  hope  we  are  called  upon  fre- 
quently. And  I  hope  community  action  pro- 
grams are  set  up  in  every  city  in  ava  land. 

There  is  Just  one  thought  I  wish  to  leave 
with  you  in  closing. 

We  are  not  here  to  do  anybody  a  favor — 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  favors  are  wanted. 
We  are  not  trying  to  create  a  privileged 
group.  Nor  are  we  trying  to  create  an  artifi- 
cial "equality." 

We  are  trying  to  establish  justice  and  to 
make  up — as  best  we  can — for  wrongs.  And 
we  are  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
where  men  and  women  have  equal  opportu- 
nity they  will  turn  out  to  be  rather  equal 
after  all. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  do  what  is  mor- 
ally right  and  what  is  right  for  America.  You 
have  my  best  wishes,  my  full  support,  and 
my  high  hopes  for  success. 


Address  by  Hon.  J.  Edward  Day,  Post- 
■Mster  Geacral,  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
25th  AnBiTersary  of  the  GtU  Aero- 
■antks  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OP  TXNNXSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27. 1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Alan  S.  Boyd,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  host  on 
yesterday  to  a  luncheon  on  the  occasion 
of  the  asth  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  at  which  time  Hon. 
J.  Edward  Day  delivered  an  excellent 
address,  which  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend be  included  in  the  Congressional 
Recoko — believing  that  Postmaster  Gen- 


eral Day's  remarks  will  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  others  and  that  it 
should  receive  wider  circulation. 

The  text  of  Postmaster  General  Day's 
address  follows: 
Addsess  bt  J.  Edwabd  Day,  PosncAsrsa  Gsn- 

■KAL,      2&TH      ANNIVXHSAXT      LUNCBXON      OP 

THE  Civil.  Aeronautics  Boabd,  Sheraton 

Paxk  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  June  26, 

1903 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  join  in  celebrat- 
ing thV  25th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Yesterday  at  about  this  same  time  I  ad- 
dressed the  Aero  Club  of  Washington,  so  I 
am  really  fiying  high  this  week. 

From  my  rather  lofty  vantage  point  I 
congratulate  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
CAB — past  and  present — on  a  successful 
quarter  century  of  assistance  to  civil  avia- 
tion. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
guided  American  aviation  through  a  period 
of  phenomenal  progress,  change,  and  expan- 
sion. It  has  aided  the  airlines  d\iring  the 
difficult  transition  to  the  jet  age. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  1938  to  end  the  economic 
chaos  and  near  anarchy  which  prevailed  in 
the  aviation  industry.  The  act  was  designed 
to  check  the  uncontrolled  competition  of 
the  previotu  decade  and  to  give  the  young 
industry  a  chance  to  develop  in  an  orderly 
manner.  The  act  recognized  that  the 
healthy  growth  of  aviation  and  reasonable 
rates  were  closely  tied  to  the  public  interest. 

The  original  act  has  been  revised,  but  its 
successor,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
imposes  upon  the  CAB  essentially  the  same 
declaration  of  national  policy  as  the  1938 
act.  The  CAB  must  consider  both  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  of  the  aviation  Industry. 
Chairman  Boyd  has  stated  the  CAB's  duty 
in  the  following  way: 

"We  must  see  to  it  that  the  United  States 
has  a  healthy,  vigorous  air  transportation 
system  which  meets  the  public  and  national 
needs.  It  must  be  safe,  adequate,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient.  Its  charges  must  be 
reasonable.  It  must  be  without  imjxist  dis- 
criminations, undue  preferences  or  advan- 
tage, or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive 
practices.     Its  development  must  be  soiind." 

As  you  can  see,  this  is  no  easy  assignment. 
It  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  CAB 
was  not  able  to  start  with  a  clean  slate. 
All  11  existing  trunk  carriers  are  the  same 
airlines,  or  the  successors  to  the  same  air- 
lines, that  acqxiired  "grandfather  rights" 
under  the  1938  act.  The  large  carriers  were~ 
formed  on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  a 
well-planned  national  air  route  system. 

The  CAB  also  came  under  great  pressure 
from  both  the  indiistry  and  the  public  to  al- 
low more  routes,  more  airplanes,  and  more 
markets.  The  great  Improvements  in  air- 
plane design  and  the  heightened  awareness  of 
air  travel  brought  about  by  World  War  n 
added  to  the  demand.  The  Board  had  its 
work  cut  out  for  it  in  its  attempt  to  order 
and  channel  the  incredible  postwar  expan- 
sion in  the  industry. 

Today,  the  11  domestic  trunkline  carriers 
serve  more  than  000  points  over  routes  in  ex- 
cess of  185,000  miles  in  length.  Twenty-four 
smaller  carriers  provide  service  to  some  900 
smaller  communities  over  routes  in  excess  of 
88,000  miles.  Three  carriers  provide  do- 
mestic all-cargo  service  to  88  points  over 
routes  in  excess  of  14,000  miles  and  another 
15  carriers  are  licensed  to  provide  supple- 
mental services.  Fifteen  cfirrlers  are  author- 
ized to  provide  service  to  a  total  of  428 
points  outside  the  United  States  over  routes 
in  excess  of  320,000  miles. 

The  modernization  and  expansion  of  air 
service  is  still  affecting  postal  operations. 
Less  than  2  weeks  ago  in  Alaska  the  last  of 
our  dogsled  teams  that  still  carried  mail 
was  replaced  by  an  airplane.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  this  was  done  to  speed  up  service 


and  not  to  get  even  with  dogs  for  biting 
letter  carriers. 

Althotig^  the  CAB  oversees  this  vast,  com- 
plex netwtvk,  it  has  only  about  800  employ- 
ees, iwftWng  It  one  of  the  smallest  agencies 
in  tiie  Government.  But  its  fine  work  has 
made  it  one  of  the  best  known,  and  It  has 
demonstrated  that  size  is  not  the  best  crite- 
rion of  value. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  considerably 
oldor  than  the  CAB;  Ben  Franklin  was  Post- 
master General  under  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  Postmaster  General  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  since  the  adminis- 
tration of  Andrew  Jackson. 

We  have  585,000  employees,  making  us  by 
far  the  largest  civilian  agency  in  the  U.S. 
Government.  We  had  150,000  employees  even 
back  in  1890.  We  handle  16  times  as  much 
mall  today,  with  less  than  4  times  as  many 
employees. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  old  but  not 
ossified.  We,  too,  are  stiU  vigc«x>\is,  lively, 
and  changing.  The  Department  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial aviation  in  this  country,  and  we  still 
give  an  important  assist  to  the  airlines  which 
carry  ovu-  mall. 

Between  1938  and  1953,  the  rates  the  Post 
Office  Department  paid  to  the  airlines  in- 
cluded subsidies  that  were  fixed  by  the  CAB. 
After  1953,  the  subsidies  were  paid  directly 
by  the  CAB.  The  Post  Office  Department  now 
pays  only  a  fair  charge  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  carriers. 

The  CAB'S  stabilization  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry has  greatly  helped  us  in  providing  re- 
liable and  rapid  airmail  service.  The  De- 
partment will  spend  about  $93  million  on  air 
transportation  this  fiscal  year.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  CAB  was  founded,  that 
figure  was  under  (25  million.  Since  this  ear- 
lier figure  refiects  a  subsidy,  the  change  Is 
actually  even  larger  than  is  indicated. 

Americans  today  send  nearly  2  billion 
pieces  of  airmail  annually,  an  increase  of 
750  percent  over  1938.  The  increase  in  air- 
mail poimdage  in  the  last  25  years  is  twice 
that  large,  about  1,500  pwcent. 

Like  every  other  Federal  agency,  operating 
in  a  dynamic  political  and  economic  climate, 
the  CAB  has  at  times  been  enmeshed  in  con- 
troversy and  has  upon  oocaaion  been  at- 
tacked. Some  of  the  criticism  has  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  the  CAB  must  hi>iwnfe  its 
twin  functions  of  promotion  and  regulation. 

It  has  by  now  become  more  or  less  ex- 
pected that  a  member  of  an  independent 
Federal  commission  will,  upon  retiring,  im- 
mediately call  for  its  abolition  or  substantial 
revision.  Newton  Ulnow  followed  the  ac- 
cepted ritual  when  he  vacated  his  FCC  office 
on  the  seventh  fioor  of  our  Post  Office  De- 
partment building  recently.  Louis  J.  Hector, 
on  retiring  from  the  CAB  In  1960.  wrote 
President  Elsenhower  : 

"Not  with  the  Founding  Fathers  as  mem- 
bers of  its  Board  do  I  think  the  CAB  as  now 
organized  could  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the 
American  people." 

I  don't  know  of  any  Postmaster  General 
who  has  suggested  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment be  disbanded.  However,  sometimes 
we  are  told  by  others  that  the  Post  Office 
should  be  a  private  corporation  operated  for 
profit  instead  of  a  great  public  service  agency. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  item  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  one  of  our  Wash- 
ington newspcH^Mrs  not  long  ago: 

"A  second,  separate  John  Birch  Society — 
calling  for  abolition  of  the  'sociallatic'  Post 
Office  Department  and  cola  beverages — Is  now 
operating  with  headquarters  in  Baltimore,  it 
was  revealed  yesterday. 

"The  Baltimore  organisation,  whose  full 
name  Is  the  John  Birch  Chowder  and  March- 
ing Society,  is  headed  by  Attorney  Leonard 
J.  Kerpelman. 

"Kerpelman  said  the  society's  !fo.  1  aim 
is  to  wage  its  opposition  to  the  Post  Office 
Department. 
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to  th*  haaardouB  Job 
la  th*  ear^  days  were  a 


daring,  temperamental  and  carefree  group. 
The  Post  Ofllos  Department  had  no  choice 
but  to  accommodate  Itself  to  their  hl-Jinks 
and  eccentricities,  because  as  one  offldal 
said  with  resignation,  "the  mail  must  go, 
but  who  in  heU  is  gc^ng  to  take  it?" 

The  pilots  seemed  fond  of  letting  the  mail 
wait  around  in  balmy  weather,  but  took  a 
kind  of  flerce  pride  in  defying  bad  weather. 
One  man  took  time  off  to  bombard  a  village 
with  toilet  paper.  Another  arranged  to  buzz 
antelopes  into  a  fence  corner  where  a  con- 
federate waited  to  butcher  them. 

The  most  famous  of  all  airmail  pilots  was 
Charles  Lindbergh,  who  served  on  a  contract 
route  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Flying 
northbound  on  this  route  on  November  3, 
1928.  Lindbergh  ran  out  of  fuel  and  was 
forced  to  Jump  from  his  plane.  Dean  Smith, 
a  colleague  of  Lindbergh's  reported  a  crash 
landing  with  this  terse  message : 

"Landed  on  cow — killed  cow — scared  me. 
Smith." 

Another  airmail  pilot,  one  Kenneth  Unger. 
was  forced  to  crash  land  after  his  motor 
failed.  Unhurt,  he  borrowed  a  horse  to  re- 
turn to  town.  Evidently,  he  was  less  skillful 
in  handling  the  horse  than  his  plane,  because 
the  horse  threw  him  for  another  crash  land- 
ing, and  this  time  he  broke  his  ankle. 

Lindbergh  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
airmail  service  to  make  his  historic  flight 
from  New  York  to  Paris  in  May  1927.  During 
a  Paris  interview,  Lindbergh  said.  "I  am  an 
almudl  pilot  and  expect  to  fly  the  mail  again." 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  later  did  fly  his 
old  route  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  once 
again. 

Although  the  Post  Office  Department  actu- 
ally carried  mail  up  to  August  1927,  it  grad- 
ually sxurendered  its  operations  as  soon  as 
contractors  with  the  ability  and  sufficient 
flnancial  backing  to  perform  the  service  could 
be  seciired.  The  Department  fostered  and 
nurtured  commercial  aviation  and  then 
turned  it  over  to  private  enterprise. 

We  have  other  examples  of  a  similar  pat- 
tern in  Post  Office  history.  In  most  indus- 
trialized foreign  countries,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  broadcasting  facilities  are  owned 
by  the  government.  In  the  United  States,  we 
feel  that  these  functions  are  best  left  In  pri- 
vate hands.  However,  the  telegraph  b^an 
as  a  Government-fostered  enterprise  in  this 
country. 

A  telegraph  line  was  opened  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  in  1845.  It  was 
btiilt  at  Government  expense  by  its  inven- 
tor, Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Cave  Johnson  fixed  the  cost  at  1  cent 
for  every  4  characters. 

When  Morse  offered  his  pibtent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  $100,000,  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment turned  it  down  as  unpromising.  Post- 
nutster  General  Johnson  advised  Morse  "that 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  had  not  satisfied 
him  that  under  any  rate  of  postage  that 
could  be  adopted.  Its  revenues  could  be  made 
equal  to  its  expenditures." 

Postmaster  General  Johnson's  crystal  ball 
was  a  mite  clouded,  but  so  were  the  crystal 
balls  of  later  s«ers.  H«re  is  a  story  that 
appeared  in  a  Boston  newspaper  about 
three-quarters  of  a  c«ntiiry  ago : 

"A  man  about  40  years  of  age,  giving  the 
name  of  Joshua  Coppersmith,  has  been  ar- 
rested In  New  York  for  attempting  to  extort 
funds  from  Ignorant  and  superstltloxis  peo- 
ple by  exhibiting  a  device  which  he  says  will 
convey  th*  human  voice  over  metallic  wires. 
He  calls  the  instrument  a  telephone  which 
is  obviously  intended  to  Imitate  the  word 
'telegraph'  and  win  the  confidence  of  thoee 
who  know  the  success  of  the  latter  instru- 
ments Well-infarmed  people  know  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  transmit  the  human  voice 
over  wires  as  UMy  be  done  with  dots  and 
dashes  and  signals  of  the  Morse  Code,  and 
that,  even  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  the  thing 
would  be  of  no  practical  value.     The  au- 


thorities who  apprehended  this  criminal  are 
to  be  congratulated,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
his  punishment  will  be  prompt  and  fltting, 
that  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
conscienceless  schemers  who  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures." 

The  bad  prophets  have  not  been  reetrlcted 
to  the  field  of  conununications.  As  late  as 
1901,  WUbur  Wrl^t  doubted  that  num 
would   fly  "within  a  thousand  years." 

We  need  not  feel  superior  to  the  bad 
guessers  of  times  past.  Wilbur  Wright,  de- 
spite his  own  skepticism,  went  on  to  fly  the 
flrst  heavier-than-alr  machine  with  his 
brother  only  2  years  later.  We  have  a  co- 
pious share  of  the  timid  and  unimaginative 
amongst  us  today. 

There  are  those  who  are  against  the  at- 
tempt to  fly  a  num  to  the  moon  because 
they  say  it  would  cost  too  much.  There 
are  those  who  oppose  renewed  efforts  to 
reach  a  test-ban  agreement  on  the  grounds 
that  we  have  failed  before.  There  are  thoee 
whose  only  answer  100  years  after  the 
Emancipation  ProclaoMtlon  to  the  demands 
for  equality  and  Justice  of  Negro  Americans 
Is  more  patience  and  further  delay.  The 
following  words  were  written  by  Abraham 
Uncoln  in  1862: 

"The  dognus  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  story  present.  *  *  *  As  our 
case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and 
act  anew.    We  m\ist  disenthrall  ourselves." 

Today,  we  must,  once  again,  disenthrall 
ourselves. 

I  wUh  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a  happy 
birthday  and  continued  success  In  guiding 
the  aviation  industry. 

Happy  landings  to  all  of  you. 


Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stieblmf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NSW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  20,  Dr.  Hazel  K.  SUebling  retired 
as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Nutrition  and  Con- 
sumer-Use Research,  after  a  fruitful  and 
distinguished  career  of  33  years  of  public 
service.  On  the  same  day.  the  Depart- 
ment azmoimced  that  the  two  research 
divisions  formerly  headed  by  Dr.  Stieb- 
ling  would  be  consolidated  with  the  four 
research  divisions  assigned  to  develop- 
ment of  improved  utilization  of  farm 
commodities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  "merger,"  as 
the  Agriculture  Department's  press  re- 
lease terms  it,  is  likely  to  be  a  sad  case 
of  a  whale  swallowing  a  valiant  fish.  I 
fear  that  the  Department's  consumer- 
oriented  research  will  inevitably  be  sub- 
ordinated to  its  vastly  larger  program  of 
commodity  utilization  research  which  is 
conducted  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
producers. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Freeman  to 
explain  the  steps  he  is  taking  to  assure 
continuance  of  a  vigorous  consumer- 
oriented  research  program  in  spite  of  this 
consolidation.  I  am  confident  that  this 
is  his  intention,  but  the  history  of  his 
Department  in  this  req;>ect  does  not  breed 
confidence.  Hence  I  call  this  adminis- 
trative "merger"  to  the  attention  of  the 
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House  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
action  on  HH.  6865  which  would  estab- 
lish an  independent  Office  Of  Consvmiers. 
If  H.R.  6865  were  oiacted.  a  competent, 
independent  unit  of  Government,  acting 
solely  in  the  interest  of  consumers,  would 
give  all  of  us  some  assurance  that  agen- 
cies ostensibly  working  for  the  consumer 
were  not  subordinated  to  others  func- 
tioning in  the  interest  of  organized  pro- 
ducers. 


Ling-Temco-Yoaght,  Inc.,  Research  and 
Development  of  a  Nndear-Powercd 
Low-AItitnde  Supersonic  Vebicle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Tszss 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  independent  research  initiated  with 
their  own  funds  by  companies  in  the 
aeroplane  field  is  a  factor  of  tremendous 
importance  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  defense  program. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  example  of 
such  research  in  my  own  State  of  Texas, 
where  Ling-Temco-Vought,  Inc.,  recently 
has  been  awarded  an  Air  Force  contract 
for  continuation  of  the  technology  to- 
ward development  of  a  nuclear-powered 
low-altitude  supersonic  vehicle — LASV. 

The.  immediate  objective,  according  to 
Gifford  K.  Johnson,  LTV  president,  is  to 
provide  data  leading  to  the  development 
of  a  nuclear-powered  ramjet.  Such  a 
vehicle,  if  proven  feasible,  would  have 
practically  unlimited  range,  and  could 
lead  to  fiight  at  such  low  altitudes  as  to 
make  radar  detection  extremely  difficult. 

The  point  that  I  believe  should  be 
stressed  is  that  LTV's  aerospace  division. 
Chance  Vought.  Corp.,  has  been  working 
on  the  concept  of  such  a  vehicle  for  the 
last  5  years.  It  was  in  1958  that  the  cor- 
poration initiated  studies  on  a  project 
called  SLAM — for  supersonic  low-alti- 
tude missile.  Since  then  the  corporation 
has  invested  more  than  $3  million  of  its 
own  funds  in  research  and  development 
in  connection  with  the  project.  Now  a 
new,  important  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  Air  Force-sponsored  program. 

The  new  contract  awarded  LTV  by  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command's  Aero- 
nautical Systems  Division  at  Dayton. 
Ohio,  covers  tests,  studies,  and  investi- 
gations necessary  for  development  of  an 
airframe,  propulsion,  avionics,  and  sys- 
tems study  technology  for  the  nuclear- 
powered  project. 

As  explained  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hesse,  direc- 
tor of  the  LTV  project,  the  key  to  a 
nuclear  ramjet  vehicle's  long-range  and 
low-altitude  capability  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Just  1  poimd  of  nuclear  fuel,  when 
fissioned,  produces  as  much  heat  as  the 
burning  of  2  million  poimds  of  gasoline. 
Such  a  vehicle  should  have  virtually  un- 
limited range  at  sea  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Air  Force  and 
Ling-Temco-Vought  deserve  a  commen- 
dation for  their  work  toward  developing 


a  nuclear-powered  low-altitude  super- 
sonic vehicle.  It  is  through  such  coop- 
erative effort  that  our  defense  establish- 
la&at  can  be  kept  at  a  high  point  of 
readiness.  And  that,  most  certainly,  is 
a  must  in  the  world  of  today. 


Independence  of  die  Repnblic  of  the 
G>Bgo  ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  will  cele- 
brate the  third  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence. On  this  memorable  occasion, 
we  wish  to  send  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo.  Joseph  Kasavubu.  and  the 
Congolese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Mario  Cardoso. 

When  H.  M.  Stanley  reached  the  Congo 
Basin  over  80  years  ago,  the  land  of  his 
discovery  was  one  of  lush  but  uncon- 
trolled forests  pierced  by  the  rushing 
Congo  River.  Today  the  city  of  Leopold- 
ville,  a  metropolis  of  over  3  million  peo- 
ple, stands  near  the  spot  where  Stanley 
pitched  camp.  The  Congo  has  seen  many 
changes  in  the  intervening  years,  some 
of  them  creative,  some  of  them  damag- 
ing, some  of  than  nearly  tragic,  but  to- 
day the  Congo  is  ready  to  meet  a  future 
which  holds  much  promise.       o 

The  flrst  2^  years  of  independence 
were  very  difficult  ones  for  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo.  Violence,  secession,  infla- 
tion, famine  were  among  the  problems 
the  new  nation  had  to  face.  It  was  in 
desperation  that  the  young  government 
turned  to  the  United  Nations  for  help  on 
July  12, 1960,  Jxist  12  days  after  the  coun- 
try had  achieved  independence.  The 
Congo's  trials  were  Just  beginning;  until 
January  1963  sporadic  civil  war  was  to 
continue  in  spite  of  the  United  Nations 
presence.  The  repercussions  of  political 
schisms  and  armed  conflicts  on  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  the  country 
and  on  its  flscal  situation  were  grave,  but 
the  Congo  survived.  The  Congo  survived 
its  first  2V2  years  of  tribulation,  and  to- 
day it  is  rebuilding,  reorganizing,  and  re- 
integrating politically,  economically,  and 
socially  into  a  viable  federal  state. 

A  leading  actor  in  the  drama  of  na- 
tional reconciliation  has  been  the  Congo's 
able  premier.  Cyrille  Adoula.  His  con- 
ciliatory policy,  inaugurated  after  the 
surrender  of  Katanga,  has  offered  firm 
hope  that  civil  strife  in  the  Congo  is 
over  once  and  for  all  and  has  provided 
a  useful  basis  for  reconstruction. 

A  new  fiurry  of  activity  is  going  on  in 
the  Congo  very  different  from  the  Inter- 
necine struggles  of  yesterday.  Today  the 
activity  is  cooperative — cooperation  be- 
tween Belgians  and  Congolese,  between 
United  Nations  and  Congolese,  and  be- 
tween Congolese  and  Congolese.  Bel- 
gium has  reestablished  diplomatic  ties 
with  Leopoldville.  and  Belgian  adminis- 


trators and  technicians  have  been  called 
back  to  aid  the  Govemmmt  in  reorga- 
nizing its  public  finances  and  industry. 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  is 
helping  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  de- 
mand for  and  the  supply  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel, and  the  ONUC  force  is  being 
slowly  withdrawn  while  the  Congo  force 
publique  is  being  built  up.  The  Congo- 
lese Army  is  being  retrained,  and  Congo- 
lese legislators  are  trsring  to  work  out  the 
remaining  political  problems  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Relnvigoration  of  the  economy  is  also 
brightening  the  Congo's  outlook  for  the 
future.  The  ecraiomy  of  mineral-rich 
Katanga  Province  has  been  reintegrated 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Congo.  Dur- 
ing 1962  the  profits  of  Union  Miniere 
increased  more  than  50  percent  and  in 
December  Union  Miniere  opened  a  new 
c(:H>per-concentrating  plant  Belgian  in- 
vestments of  over  $3  billion  have  not 
been  lost,  and  new  investments  have 
been  made  since  independence.  Indus- 
tries in  Leopoldville  Province  have  in- 
creased their  production  by  30  percent 
as  compared  with  preindependence  days. 

On  this  anniversary  of  independence 
we  offer  our  congratulations  to  the 
Congolese  who  have  worked  tirelessly  to 
reconstruct  their  nation  and  express  our 
hopes  that  the  path  of  national  devel- 
opment will  be  a  smooth  one  from  now 
on. 


Retail   Gasoline    ScDinf 

EXTENSIC»7  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OV  ICASSaCBUSRTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27, 1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  situation  present  not  only 
in  my  section  but  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  in  the  field  of  retail  gasoline 
selling.  This  was  pointed  out  in  my  tes- 
timony before  the  Dual  Distribution  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Congressman  who  is 
eepeciaUy  interested  in  the  plight  of  small 
business,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portiuiity  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  your 
Subcommittee  of  the  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Small  Business. 

In  this  age  of  big  business,  gasoline  serv- 
ice station  operation,  as  one  segment  of  the 
so-called  service  industries,  remains  emi- 
nently suited  to  small-scale  enterprise. 

More  than  206,000  gasoline  dealers 
throughout  the  Nation  service  about  72  mil- 
lion vehicles  each  year.  These  dealers  are 
mainly  supplied  with  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  by  huge  oU  companies, 
which  frequently  are  also  their  landlords. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  smaU  operators 
of  gasoline  service  stations  are  continually 
harassed  by  unfair  tactics  used  by  the  great 
oil  empires  to  widen  their  stranglehold  upon 
the  entire  petroleum  indxistry.  Among 
these  devices  are  price  fixing,  price  wars,  and 
imfair  economic  pressures  arising  from  the 
practice  of  dual  distribution. 

Pirst,  price  fixing  is  an  abuse  which  occurs 
frequently  In  the  retaU  gasoline  field.  Just 
recently,  on  March  11  of  this  year,  the  major 
oU  companies  slmultaneotisly  announced  a 
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Frederick  H.  Moore,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Betall  Gasoline  Dealers'  Association 
of  Maaaachuaetta,  haa  said  that  the  price 
war  altuatlon  has  reached  the  "height  of 
ridiculousness"  and  the  gasoline  market  has 
gotten  away  from  wholesaler  and  retailer 
busineea  principles  to  the  point  where  de- 
structive price  wars  become  the  normal 
thing.  In  a  recent  letter.  ISx.  Moore  in- 
formed ine  of  the  pricing  problems  In  Mas- 
sachiisetts:  "Over  the  years,  before  we  were 
faced  with  destructive  price  wars,  the  ma- 
jor supplying  oil  companies  would  only  have 
three  to  five  wholesale,  or  tank  wagon  price 
changes  throughout  the  year,  and  they  would 
be  only  what  they  called  seasonable 
changes.  In  1962.  and  so  far  in  1963.  we 
have  had  roughly  75  up-and-down  wholesale 
price  changes  so  that  the  dealera  and  the 
consumers  never  know  what  the  retail  price 
is  from  day  to  day." 

The  devastating  impact  of  price  wars  upon 
the  gasoline  station  operator  may  be  seen 
from  the  statement  provided  me  by  a  retail 
gasoline  dealer  in  Qiilncy,  Mass.  This  dealer 
said  that  the  oil  company  forced  him  to 
change  the  price  of  gasoline  at  his  station 
over  100  times  in  1962.  He  stated  that  gaso- 
line is  delivered  on  Friday;  the  salesman  is 
apt  to  call  him  on  Thursday  and  tell  him  to 
cut  his  prices  2  cents  effective  midnight. 
However,  when  his  gas  Is  delivered  on  Fri- 
day, the  oil  company  only  reimburses  him 
1  cent  per  gallon  and  then  only  on  a  half 
load  instead  of  a  full  load.  This  dealer 
stated  that  prlcee  have  been  changed  over  25 
times  this  year,  with  the  salesman  calling  in 
the  new  price  the  day  before. 

Throughout  1962  and  the  early  months  of 
this  year  price  wars  continued  to  character- 
ize the  retail  gasoline  market  in  many  re- 
gions of,  the  country.  Gasoline  price  wars, 
where  the  public  benefits  at  the  whim  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  characterize  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

Who  are  the  victims  of  these  abuses  in  re- 
tall  marketing  of  gasoline?  The  small  busi- 
nessman and  the  consumer.  Even  in  the 
case  of  price  wars,  when  consumers  temi>o- 
rarlly  benefit  from  drastic  reductions  in  the 
price  of  gasoline,  in  the  process,  retailers  are 
frequently  eliminated  from  the  marketplace. 
Sventually  the  old  price  level  returns. 

^Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  extensive 
mall  from  gasoUne  service  station  dealers 
who  charge  that  these  iinfalr  competitive 
tactics  will  force  them  out  of  business.  For 
fear  of  retribution  for  these  dealers,  I  cannot 
divulge  the  names  of  those  who  have  written 
to  me  on  this  subject.  However,  each  and 
everyone  ts  in  ocunplete  agreement  with  my 
efforts  to  Investigate  such  abuses  and  to  give 
adequate  and  proper  protection  to  small 
bualnees.  A  tjrplcal  letter  which  I  received 
waa  written  by  an  Independent  gasoline  sta- 
tion dealer  who  said  that  "if  I  gave  my  name 
I  would  be  out  of  biislness  fast."  His  letter 
stated:  "Congratiilations  on  yoiur  gasoline 
probe.  It  Is  tremendous.  This  time  they  all 
raised  their  prices  together.  These  prices 
only  involve  discounts  which  are  increased 
or  lowered  at  the  discretion  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. In  the  last  2  year*  their  'price 
stabilizations'  were  made  over  90  times.  At 
no  time  has  the  tank  wagon  price  been 
changed — only  the  discounts  change.  Why? 
and  why  the  changes  so  many  times?  The 
public  be  damned  say  the  oil  companies. 
Gas  dealers  profita  are  down  while  oil  com- 
pany profita  are  up.  For  proof,  read  their 
profit  reports.  They  are  breaking  records; 
dealers  are  breaking  their  backs.  Don't  let 
us  down." 

It  la  true  that  in  accordance  with  existing 
antitrust  laws  and  regulations,  both  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunisaion  have  taken  action  to  restrain 
the  major  oil  companies  from  using  unfair 
coercive  tactica  against  small  gasoline  re- 
talltfa.  But  governmental  lawsuits  and  in- 
veatlgatlona  ara  cvunbersome  and  time  con- 


suming and  evidence  of  wrongdoing  la  fre- 
quently dUBcult  to  prove. 

The  continued  exlatence  of  abusea  In  the 
field  of  retail  marketing  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  and  allied  products,  in  spite  of 
our  laws  and  regtilations,  demands  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  Congress.  If  mere 
public  airing  does  not  exert  sufllcient  pres- 
sure on  the  large  oil  companies  to  correct 
these  conditions  inunediately,  I  firmly  believe 
that  legislative  action  by  Congress  will  be 
Imperative. 

Much  is  said  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
small  business  in  ovir  American  economy.  No 
group  of  interested  persons  knows  more  inti- 
mately the  continual  squeeze  play  by  big 
business  on  small  business  than  this  com- 
mittee, before  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
appearing  today. 


House  RetolntioB  14:  Special  Committee 
OB  CaptiTe  Nations 


.   EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   rCNMSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  It  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  I^?eaker,  there  are  not  sufBcient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Rscord,  volume  107,  part 
3,  pages  3518-3541.  "Russian  Colonial- 
ism and  the  Necessity  of  a  Special  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee." 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  imderlsring  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
imderstand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which  is 
devoted  to  the  task  of  studsring  contin- 
uously, systematically,  and  objectively  all 
of  the  captive  nations,  those  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia,  including  the  numerous 
captive  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Record. 

CHnojcoTHX,  Ohio, 

June  16.  1963. 
Hon.  HowAxo  W.  SicrrH. 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Rules,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Sm :  Please  support  Hoxise  Resolution 
14  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  a  Spe- 
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elal  Committee  on  Oaptiva  Nations  In  the 
House  of  Bepreaeotattvaa. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  a  eolontal  em- 
pire where  aame  100  million  non-Ruaalana 
(Llthnanlana.  Ukrainians,  Armenlana.  etc.) 
are  being  niled  agalnat  their  will  by  the 
Russians.  In  my  opinion  thla  la  the  major 
weakneaa  point  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  It 
could  be  utilised  to  a  full  advantage  by  the 
United  Statea  in  the  oold  war  which  la  to 
continue.  Establishment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  conunittee  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction. 
Sincerely, 

Z.  C.  PausAS. 

CONGKESS  or  THX  UNITXO  STATXS, 

Hotrsx  or  Repseskntativkb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  28, 1963. 

Mr.  WALTXB  TtTSTANrWSKT, 

Chairman,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Detroit,  Mich. 
DxAB    Mb.   Tustaniwskt:    This    will   ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  May  25. 

X  strongly  aupport  Congressman  Flood's 
House  Resolution  14  calling  for  creation  of  a 
Special  Conunittee  on  Captive  Nations,  and, 
accordingly,  am  introducing  an  Identical 
bill  in  the  House. 

Sincerely  yours. 

August  E.  Johansen. 

WcsT  BozBxntT,  Mass.. 

May  7. 1963. 
Hon.  Bdwaso  P.  Boland. 
V.S.  Representative, 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Congressman  Boland:  We  appreciate 
your  speaking  In  behalf  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  observance  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  24,  1963. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
support  fco*  freedom  of  Ukraine  and  other 
captive  nations  under  the  Communist  domi- 
nation must  go  beyond  the  realm  of  remarks 
and  concentrate  on  a  concrete  measure — the 
creation  of  a  Permanent  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  House  Resolutions  14 
and  15.  Introduced  by  Congressmen  Flood 
and  Debwinski,  respectively,  call  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  committee. 

Presently  House  Resolutions  14  and  15  are 
pending  before  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Rules. 

In  the  spirit  of  yoiu*  remarks,  we  ask  and 
tu>ge  you  to  support  these  resolutions. 
Furthermore,  your  call  or  note  to  Congreaa- 
man  Howard  W.  SiirrH,  chairman  of  Houae 
Rules  Committee,  favoring  House  Resolu- 
tions 14  and  15  would  stir  the  committee  to 
action.  The  committee  would  open  public 
hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation  and 
consequently  bring  the  measure  to  the  floor 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tour  continuing  Interest  in  this  matter 
can  and  will  do  much  for  the  captive  nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committrr  or 

America,  Inc.,  Boston  Branch 
Orest  Szczudluk,  Public  Relations. 

San  Francisco,  Calit.. 

June  6. 1963. 
Bon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  Rules  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DJC. 

Dear  Rrtresentativb  Flood:  X  support 
wholeheartedly  the  establishment  of  Captive 
Nations  Committee  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  and  urge  you  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  all  such  legislation  now  being  held 
up  in  the  committee. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  Kaltimaci. 


New  Havbt.  Conw.. 

June  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
WaahiHfftcn.  DJC. 

Dear  Comoumsman  Flood:  Encloaed  la  a 
oopy  of  a  letter  aent  by  our  organization  to 
the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith,  Congreaa- 
man,  which  is  self-explanatory. 

May  we  congratulate  you  on  the  Flood 
resolution  and  urge  you  to  continue  your 
work  on  this  very  worthy  cause.    We  remain. 
Respectfully  youra. 

John  I.  Ktztk,  DJD.S.. 
President,  Holy  name  Society. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

June  12.  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Smith:  We,  the  entire 
membership,  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  of 
St.  Michael's  Ukrainian  Catholic  Chiuch, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  sincerely  urge  you,  to 
give  yoxu-  full  support  to  submission  of  the 
Flood  resolution  to  vote  by  your  committee. 
The  importance  of  such  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  to  both  our  Oovemment  and  the 
American  people,  we  truly  feel  is  Immeasxu'- 
able.  What  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  totalitarian  system?  The  captive 
non-Russian  nations  so  unwillingly  held  in 
slavery  by  the  Soviet. 

We  are  desperately  in  need  of  a  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations,  which  woxild  furnish 
our  Government  with  unbiased,  vital,  and 
truthful  information.  We  feel  certain  that 
the  truth  will  do  much  in  stopping  the 
Soviet  system  from  spreading. 

To  such  a  worthy  cauae,  we  feel  you  will 
want  to  give  your  full  support.    I^ease  aup- 
port the   Flood   reaolutlon   in   your   Rules 
Committee.    Thanking  you,  we  remain. 
Respectfully  yotirs, 

John  I.  Ktztk,  DD.S., 
President,  Holy  Same  Society. 


The  WOdemess  Bill  Means  PositiTe 
AciioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PENNSTLVAlfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  call 
from  some  lumbermen  who  came  into 
my  office  the  other  day  and  some  visits 
with  various  Members  of  the  House  have 
led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  one  mis- 
imderstanding  about  the  wilderness  bill 
that  can  be  readily  corrected.  It  has  to 
do  with  what  is  being  called  positive 
action  by  Congress. 

The  wilderness  bill  from  the  very  be- 
ginning has  called  for  positive  action 
by  Congress.  That  has  been  its  purpose, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  reason  wh^  it 
has  been  opposed  by  some  of  the  very 
people  who  are  creating  this  present 
misunderstanding. 

A  few  facts  will  be  helpful  and  very 
interesting. 

administrative     AGENCIES     NOW     TAKE     THEIR 
OWN    STEPS 

'The  first  fact  is  that  by  not  taking  pos- 
itive action  in  this  field — by  not  exer- 
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eising  its  prerogatives — the  Oongrees  has 
created  a  vacuum  and  as  a  remit  we 
have  seen  administrative  agencies  take 
their  own  steps  without  oongrcBsional 
action. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  with  no  q;>ecific  author- 
ization by  Congress,  have  established 
more  than  80  areas  of  wilderness  com- 
prising almost  15  million  acres.  By 
simply  basing  their  action  on  brocul  au- 
thority to  determine  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  national  forests,  they  have  set 
up  wilderness  areas,  and  they  have  later 
abolished  some  of  them,  too. 

Since  we  passed  the  Multiple  Use  Act 
of  1960  they  have  had  a  freer  hand  than 
ever.  That  act  told  them  that  "the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  areas 
of  wilderness  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  act." 

According  to  a  special  study  conducted 
for  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  there  are  some  7.1 
million  acres  in  the  national  forests  that 
are  not  now  classified  or  protected  as 
wilderness  but  are  in  wilderness  condi- 
tion and  within  such  tracts  of  at  least 
100,000  acres  in  extent. 

Thus,  in  present  circumstances,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  congressional  action 
regarding  wilderness,  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  if  he  wished  to.  could  put  7.1 
million  acres  of  present^  unclassified 
national  forest  land  within  wilderness 
areas  that  he  could  now  establish.  Or, 
if  he  wished  to.  he  could  abolish  areas 
within  which  there  are  now  preserved 
more  than  14  million  acres  of  wilderness. 
The  fate  of  some  21  million  acres  of  wil- 
derness is  in  his  hands,  in  the  absence  of 
congressional  directives. 

CONGRESS   IS   RESPONSIBLE 

The  Constitution,  however,  makes  Con- 
gress responsible  for  these  lands,  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  wilderness  bill  to 
meet  this  responsibility. 

Certainly  not  all.  but  certainly  also  a 
great  deal,  of  the  argument  now  about 
the  wilderness  bill's  failure  to  provide  for 
positive  action  by  Congress  comes  from 
opponents  of  wilderness  preservation 
who  are  trying  to  frustrate  the  enact- 
ment of  wilderness  protective  legislation. 
Or.  if  they  cannot  defeat  it.  they  want  to 
write  into  it  procedures  that  wiU  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  stall  progress  in 
establishing  the  areas  of  wilderness  it 
authorizes. 

WHAT    THE    WILDERNESS    BtlX   DOBS 

The  lumbermen  whose  visit  suggested 
this  statement  were  surprised  when  they 
read  what  actually  is  in  the  bill. 

The  bill,  of  course,  establishes  a  na- 
tional policy  to  preserve  wilderness  and 
sets  up  standards  and  guidelines  for 
handling  wilderness.  It  relates  only  to 
Federal  lands  and,  of  course,  only  to 
lands  that  are  in  a  wilderness  condition 
at  present,  and,  furthermore,  only  to 
such  lands  that  are  within  the  National 
Park  sjrstem.  within  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges,  or  within  the  8  percent  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  comprising  the  less 
than  15  million  acres  already  classified 
for  wilderness  protection. 

By  this  bill  the  Congress  says  that 
these  three  categories  of  lands — ^these 
particular  areas — are  to  be  considered 
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tor  Induiion  4i  •  nattonri  wlldeniess 

It  asjs  pottttrely 

__  _        can  make  any 

a4d1tton  to  VUk  tntiem  In  tbe  future — 
'onlj  after  vqclfle  afflrmative  autfaori- 
latkm  bjr  law." 


alao  that  only 


sistent— condctently  opposed  to  propos- 
als that  will  preserve  wilderness. 

WAMT  roeiTXVB  ACnON 


THs  AsevicBMr  ABOvr  voemfm  ACttom 
The  argumeit  about  positive  action 


relates  parttcii  arly  to  a  procedure  that 
is  provided  foi  a  careful  review  of  the 
wilderness  lands  and  their  permanent 
inclusion  In  tie  wilderness  system  on 
the  basis  of  sue  i  a  review. 

Bear  in  mini  that  this  review  relates 
only  to  the  lai  ds  that  Congress  by  the 
act  says  are  t)  be  considered,  and  all 
these  lands  are  now  in  some  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative sti  tus  as  wilderness. 

The  review  instructions  then  direct 
the  adminii^rsltors  to  make  a  study  of 
the  areas  and  m  the  basis  of  the  study 
to  formulate  i  ecommendations  regard- 
ing Just  what  I  ortions  of  these  congres- 
stonally  specifl  id  areas  shall  be  perma- 
nently protect*  ± 

Then  the  bi  1 — and  this  is  in  section 
3(f)— sasrs  th«t  either  House  of  Con- 
gress may  reject  the  recommendations, 
but  that  if  nei  her  House  has  done  this 
within  a  specif  ed  period,  the  areas  that 
have  thus  been  nominated  by  Congress 
and  found  suit  ible  upon  careful  admin- 
istrative invesigation  shall  automati- 
cally take  thei:  place  in  the  wilderness 
system. 

This  is  what  opponents  of  the  bill  are 
eallhig  a  congressional  veto  procedure. 
The  trouble  w  th  thetr  alternative  pro- 
posals is  that  the  procedures  they  sug- 
gest would  al  t}w  wilderness  opponents 
to  stall  action  i  egarding  each  of  the  par- 
tic\ilar  areas  ix  volved  until  it  might  pass 
out  of  existen(  e  as  wilderness  by  other 
provisions  of  ttie  law.  Just  as  some  of 
these  people  h  ive  succeeded  in  frustrat- 
ing the  wUden  less  bill  itself  they  would 
be  glad  to  ha  re  procedures  established 
providing  for  t  lelr  future  stalling  tactics. 
coMsismccT 

Seven  years  igo  when  I  introduced  the 
first  wildemesi  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 1  i  was  attacked  by  some 
f <H'ester8  who  irent  so  far  as  to  say  that 
by  this  measu-e  the  Congress  would  be 
usurping  the  p  Ivileges  of  the  UJ3.  Forest 
Service.  The]  were  opposed  to  having 
Congress  legls  ate  on  the  subject. 

Although  tteir  usurpation  argument 
was  ridiculous  there  was  some  merit  in 
their  inxiitting  that  the  reviews  on  the 
ground  and  tie  public  hearings  for  the 
actual  determ:  nation  of  areas  to  be  pro- 
tected could  b  st  be  handled  adminlstra- 
ttvely. 

It  Is  in  part  a  result  of  this  that  the 
wilderness  bill  does  give  to  the  adminis- 
trative agency  the  task  of  making  such 
studies  and  c  onducting  hearings  as  a 
basis  for  the  iinal  recommendations  re- 
garding the  ai  eas  that  Congress  author- 
izes for  wildei  aess  consideration. 

of  the  same  people  who 

opposed    the    wilderness 

bill  for  usurpiiig  bureau  prerogatives  are 

lying  that  |t  is  giving  the  bureaus 
surrendering    congres- 
sional prerogijtives. 

Such  peopli!  may  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent.    ActiaDy  they  are  very   con- 


Now  some 
7   jrears    ago 


ADV0C4' 

Let  me  emphasize  that  it  Is  the  purpose 
of  advocates  of  the  wilderness  bill  to  see 
positive  action  by  Congress  in  establish- 
ing a  sotmd  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation policy  and  a  program  to  make 
this  policy  effective  on  the  land. 

Any  proposals  that  provide  for  more 
positive  congressional  action  will  have 
our  support  if  they  likewise  insure  the 
protection  as  wilderness  of  the  areas  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  until  Congress  does 
take  further  positive  action. 

Congress  by  this  act  is  not  giving  away 
its  authority.  It  is  giving  instructions. 
It  is  not  surrendering  its  prerogatives. 
It  Is  exercising  them. 

box's    PmOVISIONS    DESCKIBKO 

Here  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill — 
HJt.  930.  wliich  I  have  introduced,  and 
the  other  House  bills  that  are  Identical 
with  it. 

After  stating  the  national  policy  to 
preserve  wilderness  and  establishing  defi- 
nitions, the  measure  states  in  section  3 
the  areas  to  be  included  in  a  wilderness 
system. 

This  is  a  positive  provision  by  Con- 
gress. It  provides  for  inclusion  of  three 
kinds  of  areas — national  forest  areas, 
National  Park  System  areas,  and  areas 
in  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges.  And  then 
in  section  3(h)  the  bill  says : 

The  addition  of  any  area  to,  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  area  from,  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem which  Is  not  specifically  provided  for 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
nuule  only  after  specific  affirmative  authori- 
sation by  law  for  such  addition  or  elimina- 
tion. 

The  national  forest  areas  placed  by 
this  measure  within  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem are  84  in  number  and  Include  in  the 
aggregate  14,318,575  acres — out  of  our 
national  forest  total  of  more  than  180 
million  acres. 

Forty-seven  of  these  areas — with  8,- 
220,043  acres — become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  wilderness  system  on  passage  of 
the  act.  These  are  areas  that  have  al- 
ready been  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Forest  Service,  subjected  to  the  public - 
hearing  procedures  of  that  Service,  and 
given  a  permanent  status. 

The  other  37  areas,  called  primitive 
areas  and  comprising  6,098,532  acres,  are 
to  be  subjected  to  the  further  review  that 
Congress  provides  for  in  this  measure. 
After  completion  of  the  review  for  each 
area  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  re- 
port his  findings  to  the  President.  The 
President  is  then  to  make  his  recom- 
mendations, and  if  Congress  does  not  re- 
ject them  they  become  effective  in  a 
specified  time. 

This  is  the  provision  on  which  the 
positive-action-by-Congress  argument 
is  centered.  It  is  as  follows — section  3(f) 
in  H.R.  930  and  other  House  bills: 

Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  recom- 
mendation was  received  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjournment  nei- 
ther the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  Representa- 


tlTea  shall  hav*  approved  a  resolution  de- 
claring ItMlf  oppoMd  to  such  recommenda- 
tion: ProvUed,  That  in  the  case  of  a  recom- 
mendation covering  two  or  more  separate 
areas,  such  resolution  of  opposition  may  be 
limited  to  one  or  more  ot  the  areas  covered. 
In  which  event  the  balance  of  the  recom- 
mendation shall  take  effect  as  before  pro- 
vided :  Provided  further.  That  where  a  resolu- 
tion of  opposition  to  any  such  recommenda- 
tion has  been  Introduced,  a  hearing  thereon 
shall  be  held  within  thirty  days  by  the 
committee  to  which  such  resolution  has  been 
referred:  J»roi;<ded  further.  That  any  such 
resolution  shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  sections  203 
through  206  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  (5  U.S.C.  133^12— 133Z-15)  for  a  res- 
olution of  either  House  of  Congress:  And 
provided  further.  That  if  Congress  rejects  a 
recommendation  of  the  President  with  re- 
gard to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  an  area 
or  portions  thereof  the  land  shaU  continue' 
In  status  quo  until  a  subsequent  reconunen- 
datlon  of  the  President  with  regard  to  that 
area  shall  have  become  effective  or  until 
Congress  shall  have  determined  otherwise 
by  law. 

In  the  Senate-passed  act,  S.  4,  this 
section  is  as  follows: 

Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shaU  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  rec- 
ommendation was  received  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjourn- 
ment neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  shaU  have  approved  a  res- 
olution declaring  itself  opposed  to  such 
recommendation :  Provided,  That  In  the  case 
of  a  reconunendation  covering  two  or  more 
separate  areas,  such  resolution  of  opposition 
may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  areas 
covered,  in  which  event  the  balance  of  the 
recommendation  shall  take  effect  as  before 
provided:  Provided  further.  That  where  a 
resolution  of  opposition  to  any  such  recom- 
mendation has  been  Introduced,  a  hearing 
thereon  shall  be  held  within  thirty  days 
by  the  committee  to  which  such  resolution 
has  been  referred.  Any  such  resolution  shall 
be  subject  to  the  procediu-es  provided  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  203  through  206 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C., 
sees.  133Z-12 — 133S-16)  for  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress :  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  a  motion  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee shaU  not  be  in  order  imtU  the  time 
for  the  committee  to  hold  a  hearing  has 
elapsed. 

This  is  the  section  regarding  which  my 
earlier  remarks  apply  in  offering  agree- 
ment to  any  provisions  more  satisfac- 
tory to  others,  provided  the  protection  of 
the  areas  as  wilderness  is  assured  while 
the  specified  procedures  are  being  fol- 
lowed. 

Areas  within  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem and  within  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges  will  be  handled  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  provided  for  the  primitive 
areas,  and  in  accordance  with  section 
3(f). 

There  is  little  argument,  however,  re- 
garding the  park  and  refuge  areas,  as 
these  lands  already  have  been  withdrawn 
from  commercial  use  in  commodity  pro- 
duction. 

The  argument  has  centered  recently 
around  the  37  primitive  areas,  the  6,- 
098,532  acres,  within  national  forests, 
where  timber  production  and  fnining 
may  be  carried  on  if  there  is  not  pro- 
tection as  wilderness. 
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This  is  a  relatively  small  pr(^;>ortion 
of  our  180  million  acres  of  national  for- 
est land.  It  is  indeed  my  hope  that  we 
can  soon  eliminate  disagreement  regard- 
ing these  lands,  which  are  of  such  great 
wilderness  importance,  and  realize  the 
consensus  we  all  want  in  enacting  our 
basic  wilderness  protection  legislation. 
It  is  with  this  objective  that  I  have 
sought  the  clarification  and  have  at- 
tempted the  explanations  made  in  these 
remarks. 


Freedom  It  a  Two-Way  Street 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 

or   NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, June  25.  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  515,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  My 
resolution  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  certain  nonsectarian  religious  ob- 
servances. It  contains  four  sections,  the 
first  three  of  which  spell  out  some  of  our 
freedoms  which  concern  many  of  our 
citizens.  The  last  section  merely  pro- 
vides for  proper  ratification  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  its  submission  to  the  States  by 
the  Congress. 

My  resolution  is  short  and  to  the  point. 
I  would  like  to  take  each  of  the  three 
sections,  step  by  step,  and  give  some 
reasons  why  I  felt  impelled  to  introduce 
the  resolution. 

Section  1.  The  right  to  voluntarily  offer, 
read  from,  or  listen  to  nonsectarian  prayers, 
or  to  permit  provision  of  time  for  prayerful 
meditation  in  public  schools,  public  institu- 
tions, and  other  public  places  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged. 

This  section  grew  from  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  June  25,  1962,  by  a  six 
to  one  majority,  that  a  prayer  recom- 
mended by  the  New  York  Board  of  Re- 
gents— which  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  had  decided  was  all  right  as  long 
as  the  schools  did  not  compel  any  pupil 
to  join  in  the  prayer  over  his  or  her 
parents'  objections — was  inconsistent 
with  the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution.  This  is 
known  as  the  Engel  against  Vitale  case. 
Two  of  our  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
Justice  Frankfurter  and  Justice  White, 
took  no  part  in  consideration  or  decision 
of  this  case.  The  opinion  of  the  Court 
was  delivered  by  Justice  Black,  and  con- 
curred in  by  all  the  other  Justices,  with 
the  exception  of  Justice  Stewart — who 
most  definitely  dissented. 

Justice  Stewart  contended  that  the 
Court  had  misapplied  a  great  constitu- 
tional principle.  Rather  than  feeling 
the  New  York  Regents'  prayer  interfered 
with  the  free  exercise  of  anybody's  re- 
ligion, he  felt  that  "to  deny  the  wish  of 
these  school  children  to  join  in  reciting 


this  prayer  Is  to  deny  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  in  the  spiritual  heritage 
of  our  Nation." 

We  aU  know  that  the  Constitution 
has  always  forbidden  State  favoritism  to 
any  religion,  but  when  the  State  encour- 
ages or  cooperates  with  religion,  it — ac- 
cording to  a  1952  decision  by  Justice 
Douglas — "follows  the  best  of  our  tradi- 
tions." 

I  do  not  believe  the  Justices  were  being 
intentionally  antireligious — as  some 
claim — but  on  the  other  hand — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  from  gaining  an  impression 
that  America  is  according  to  these  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  essentially  an  un- 
religious  Nation.  This  we  know  is  not 
true,  for  in  many  many  areas  our  Crov- 
emment  encourages  religion — as  long  as 
it  is  a  free  decision  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen to  accept,  reject,  or  choose  which 
religion  he  wishes  to  follow  or  not  follow. 
This  freedom,  as  I  have  stated,  is  a  two- 
way  street.  My  resolution  would  simply 
make  certain  that  our  citizens  can  travel 
both  ways  on  that  street — in  other 
words,  the  street  is  not  entirely  blocked 
off. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  voluntarily  read  from 
or  listen  to  the  reading  of  sacred  scriptiures 
in  public  schools,  public  Institutions,  and 
other  public  places  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged. 

This  section  of  my  resolution  grew  out 
of  the  most  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  June  17,  1963,  involving  a 
school  district  in  Pennsylvania  against 
Schempp  and  the  Baltimore  City  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  versus  Mur- 
ray— which  presented  the  issues  in  the 
context  of  State  action  requiring  that 
schools  begin  each  day  with  readings 
from  the  Bible.  In  this  case.  Justice 
Clark  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
and  held  that  the  practices  at  issue  and 
the  Jaws  requiring  them  were  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment,  as  applied  to  the 
States  through  the  14th  amendment's 
guarantee  of  liberty.  All  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  concurred  in  this  decision 
with  the  exception— again — of  Justice 
Stewart. 

Justice  Stewart  stated  that  he  accept- 
ed "without  question  that  the  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment 
against  impairment  by  the  States  em- 
braces in  full  the  right  of  free  exercise 
of  religion  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment." He  also  accepted  "too  the  prop- 
osition that  the  14th  amendment  has 
somehow  absorbed  the  establishment 
clause,  although  it  is  not  without  irony 
that  a  constitutional  provision  evidently 
designed  to  leave  the  States  free  to  go 
their  own  way  should  now  have  become 
a  restriction  upon  their  autonomy."  He 
did  not.  however,  agree  with  the  "insensi- 
tive definition  of  the  establishment 
clause  contained  in  the  Court's  opinion, 
nor  with  the  different,  but,  I  tliink. 
equally  mechanistic  definitions  con- 
tained in  the  separate  opinions  which 
have  been  filed."  Justice  Stewart  fur- 
ther stated  that  "for  a  compulsory  State 
educational  system  so  structures  a  child's 
life  that  if  religious  exercises  are  held 
to  be  an  impermissible  activity  in  schools, 
religion  is  placed  at  an  artificial  and 
State-created  disadvantage."     Further, 


"Viewed  in  this  light,  permission  of  such 
exercises  for  those  who  want  them  is 
necessary  if  the  schools  are  truly  to  be 
neutral  in  the  matter  of  religion."  Jus- 
tice Stewart  then  clearly  stated  what 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  as  to 
what  this  case  has  brought  about,  and  I 
quote: 

And  a  ref\isal  to  permit  religious  exercises 
thus  is  seen,  not  as  the  realization  of  State 
neutrality,  but  rather  as  the  establishment 
of  a  religion  of  secularism,  or  at  the  least, 
as  Government  support  of  the  beUefs  of 
those  who  think  that  religious  exercises 
should  be  conducted  only  in  private. 

In  my  resolution,  I  specifically  use  the 
phrase  "reading  of  sacred  scriptures" 
in  place  of  the  Bible,  or  Holy  Writ,  or 
Holy  Scriptures.  Sacred  scriptures,  as  I 
have  used  it.  can  mean  any  sacred  writ- 
ing— of  whatever  faith,  or  even — if  the 
atheist  so  chooses — the  sacred  writing 
outlining  his  atheistic  belief.  I  would 
like  to  again  quote  from  Justice  Stew- 
art's opinion  to  bolster  my  use  of  "read- 
ing of  sacred  scriptures" : 

What  oiu-  Constitution  indispensably  pro- 
tects is  the  freedom  of  each  of  us,  be  he  Jew, 
or  agnostic,  Christian  or  atheist,  Buddhist 
or  freethinker,  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to 
worship  or  not  worship,  to  pray  or  keep 
silent,  according  to  his  own  conscience,  un- 
coerced and  unrestrained  by  government. 
It  is  conceivable  that  these  school  boards, 
or  even  all  school  boards,  might  eventually 
find  it  Impossible  to  administer  a  system  of 
religious  exercises  diu-ing  school  hoiuv  in 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  this  constitutional 
standard — in  such  a  way  as  completely  to 
free  from  any  sort  of  official  coercion  those 
who  do  not  affirmatively  want  to  participate. 
But  I  think  we  mxist  not  assume  that  school 
boards  so  lack  the  qualities  of  inventiveness 
and  good  wUl  as  to  nutke  impossible  the 
achievement  of  that  goal. 

Justice  Stewart  contended  that  the 
cases  before  the  court  contained  mere 
prophecy,  rather  than  proof,  that  chil- 
dren who  did  not  want  to  listen  to  Bible 
reading  were  handicapped,  or  that  the 
excusal  provision  was  so  administered 
as  to  carry  overtones  of  social  inferiority. 
He  also  felt  in  the  case  of  the  Mary- 
land-Baltimore City  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  against  Murray,  that 
that  case  was  before  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  demurrer,  and  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  a  teacher  could  be  dismissed  for 
refusal  to  participate  seems,  among 
many  others,  never  to  have  been  raised. 

He  concluded  that  both  cases  should 
be  remanded  for  further  hearings,  or  in 
other  words,  for  the  taking  of  additional 
evidence. 

Let  me  point  out  that  my  resolution 
concerns  not  only  schools,  but  public  in- 
stitutions and  other  public  places.  I  feel 
it  is  important  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  such  a  way  that  both  mischief-makers 
or  serious  objectors,  cannot  take  away 
our  two-way  freedoms.  In  protecting 
the  one  side — ^we  must  not  leave  the  other 
side  unprotected,  or  without  defense. 
Neither  must  we  be  so  neutralized  that 
the  rights  of  all  are  denied. 

Section  3  of  my  resolution  states: 

The  right  to  make  reference  to  belief  in 
or  reliance  upon  Ood,  or  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  God,  In  any  governmental  or  public  docu- 
ment, proceeding,  or  ceremony,  or  upon  any 
coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged. 
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tent  clause  Is  not  limit- 

iie  state  Itself  from  con- 

nerelses.    It  also  forbids 
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minor  degree  without  vlolstlBg  the  estob- 
Ushment  clause.  It  Is  not  the  amount  of 
public  funds  expended;  as  this  case  llliu- 
trates,  it  is  the  use  to  which  public  funds  are 
put  that  is  controlling.  For  the  first  amend- 
ment  does  not  say  that  some  forms  of  estab- 
lishment are  aUowed;  it  says  that  "no  Uw 
respecting  an  estabUshment  of  religion" 
shall  be  made.  What  may  not  be  done  di- 
rectly may  not  be  done  indirectly  lest  the 
establishment  clause  become  a  mockery. 

This  to  me  means  that  these  two 
cases,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  only  the  beginning  of  "the  trickUng 
stream"  that  "may  all  too  soon  become 
a  raging  torrent." 

Sooner  or  later,  those  who  object  to 
even  the  word  Qod  being  used,  will  find 
8(xne  means  of  bringing  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  to  delete  the  word  from 
our  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  from  our  cur- 
rency, from  our  national  anthem,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  be  en- 
Joined  from  permitting  our  churches  the 
tax  exemption  they  now  enjoy,  along  with 
other  nonsecular  institutions  in  this 
country.  Granted  that  some  of  our 
Justices  have  said  there  is  no  danger  of 
some  of  these  things  being  done  be- 
cause— in  the  words  of  Justice  Brennan. 
in  his  concurrence  in  the  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  cases: 

WhUe  it  is  not,  of  course,  appropriate  for 
this  Court  to  decide  questions  not  presently 
before  it,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  religious 
exercises  in  the  public  schools  present  a 
unique  problem.  For  not  every  involvement 
of  religion  in  public  life  violates  the  estab- 
lishment clause.  Our  decision  in  these  cases 
does  not  clearly  forecast  anjrthlng  about  the 
constitutionality  of  other  types  of  inter- 
dependence between  religious  and  other 
public  institutions.  Specifically.  I  believe 
that  the  line  we  must  jlraw  between  the  per- 
missible and  the  Impermissible  Is  one  which 
accords  with  history  and  faithfully  refiects 
the  understanding  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

On  the  other  hand.  Justice  Clark,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  ad- 


mitted  the   "accord   with   history"   in 
these  words: 

It  Is  true  that  religion  has  been  closely 
identified  with  our  history  and  Government. 
As  we  said  in  Engel  v.  yitaie,  870  U.S.  421 
434  (19e2),  "The  history  of  man  Is  Insepar- 
able from  the  history  of  religion.  And  *  *  * 
since  the  beginning  of  that  hUtory  many 
people  have  devoutly  believed  that  'More 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of.' "  In  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  34S  n.S. 
306.313  (19S2).  we  gave  specific  recognition 
to  the  proposition  that  "we  are  a  religious 
people  whose  institutions  presuppose  a 
Supreme  Being."  The  fact  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  believed  devotedly  that  there 
was  a  Ood  and  that  the  unalienable  rights 
of  man  were  rooted  in  Him  is  clearly  evi- 
denced in  their  writings,  from  the  May- 
flower compact  to  the  Constitution  itself. 

Yet,  Justice  Clark,  who  linked  the  ac- 
cord with  history  and  understanding  of 
the  Foimding  Fathers  which  Justice 
Brennan  stated  would  prevent  many 
other  institutions  in  American  life  from 
being  attacked,  might  find  it  necessary, 
at  a  future  time,  to  decide  other  cases 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
same  manner  he  decided  the  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  cases. 

I  do  not  feel  our  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, as  a  body,  to  be  hostile  to  religioh 
in  this  country.  I  am  sure  their  opinions 
are  sincerely  stated  and  they  feel  they 
are  properly  buttressed  by  legal  and  his- 
torical argiiments.  However,  our  Su- 
preme Court  might  find  itself  on  the 
horns  of  dilemmas  in  the  future,  and  the 
makeup  of  the  Court  changes  from  time 
to  time. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
to  introduce  my  resolution,  embodsring 
several  aspects  of  our  national  life  which 
are  entangled  with  our  inescapable  his- 
tory of  being  a  religious  people.  Again, 
let  me  reiterate,  freedom  is  a  two-way 
street.  We  must  not  prevent  it  being 
traveled  in  both  directions,  and  above 
all,  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be  blocked 
at  either  end  of  the  street. 
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at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

order  by  the  Honorable 

Senator  from  the  State 


man's  allegiance  shall  become  the  one 
and  radiant  kingdom  of  Thine  all-em- 
bracing love. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  blessed 
name.    Amen. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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DESIGNATION    OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter:        I 

'  vs.  Sknatx, 

PaESmSNT  PBO  TXMPOEX, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  28. 1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lex  Mxtcalv,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

I  Caxi.  Hatdkn. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
June  27.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  Jt.  2231.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Stanford  University.  Stanford,  Calif.; 

HJR.  2675.  An  act  to  extend  fCH-  3  years 
the  period  during  which  certain  tanning 
extracts,  and  extracts  of  hemlock  or  eucalyp- 
tus for  use  for  tanning,  may  be  Imported  free 
of  duty; 

HJt.  3273.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  orthlcon  Image  assembly  for  the 
tise  of  the  Medical  CoUege  of  Georgia,  Au- 
gusta. Oa.; 

H.R.  3297.  An  act  to  amend  section  601 
(c)(14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  from  Income  taxation  cer- 
tain nonprofit  c<nrporatlons  and  associations 
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.^organized  to  provide  reserve  funds  for  do- 
mestic btiUding  and  loan  associations,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.B.  3674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  poUshed  sheets  and 
plates  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and  plates; 

HJl.  6712.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  import  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid; 

HJt.  6011.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle  or  Tamplco  fiber; 

HJl.  6246.  An  act  relating  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  accrued  vacation  pay;  and 

HJt.  6681.  An  act  to  improve  the  active 
duty-  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force 
officers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1359)  to  provide  for  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


OR 


HOUSE       BILLS       REFERRED 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

HJl.  2331.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Stanford  University.  Stanford,  Calif.; 

HJl.  2675.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  tanning  ex- 
tracts, fmd  extracts  of  hemlock  or  eucalyp- 
tus suitable  for  use  for  tanning,  may  be 
Imported  free  of  duty; 

HJl.  3272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  orthlcon  image  assembly  for  the 
use  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Au- 
gusta, Oa.; 

H.B.  3297.  An  act  to  amend  section  501(c) 
(14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  Income  taxation  certain  non- 
profit corporations  and  associations  or- 
ganized to  provide  reserve  funds  for  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  3674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  polished  sheets  and 
plates  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and  plates; 

HJl.  5712.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  Import  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid; 

HJl.  6011.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle  or  Tamplco  fiber;  and 

H.R.  6246.  An  act  relating  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  accrued  vacation  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H.R.  6681.  An  act  to  Improve  the  active  duty 
promotion  opportiinity  of  Air  Force  oflicers 
from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel;  placed  on  the  calendar. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING    MORNING    HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrst,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


SESSION 

Mr.   President, 


EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  new  reports  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Ashton  C. 
Barrett,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  tile  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  new  report  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Eugene  G.  Fubini,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Alexander  Henry  Flax,  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  .  .ominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
be  considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  nomination  of  Harry 
Phillips,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
Judge  for  the  sixth  circuit,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  in  regard  to 
this  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

June  23.  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  SofAToa:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  14  in  which  you  requested  my  com- 
ments concerning  certain  allegations  which 
had  been  made  concerning  Mr.  Harry  PhU- 
llps,  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  ^peals  for  the  Sixth  Clrcxiit. 
Prior  to  his  nomination,  Mr.  Phillipe'  qual- 
ifications were  discussed  with  Senators  Kx- 
PATTvn  and  Oou.  and  he  received  their  full 
endorsement.  In  addition,  the  Department 
of  Justice  conducted  a  careful  and  rigorous 
investigation  of  his  qualifications,  including 
the  usual  complete  appointment  investiga- 
tion by  the  Federal  Biueau  of  Investigation. 
In  addition,  his  qualifications  were  passed 
upon  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Judiciaiy  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 


which  foimd  him  qualified.  All  of  the  infor- 
mation disclosed  by  these  inquiries  indicated 
that  Mr.  Phillips  would  weU  and  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  of  a  Judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  and  would  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution. 

Sincerely, 

ROBSRT  F.  KXNNEDT, 

Attorney  General. 


THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Navy  will  be  considered  en 
bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they  are 
confirmed. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  BUREAU 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Winston  Peabody  Wilson, 
A0398325.  a  Reserve  commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  member  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau for  a  period  of  4  years  to  date  from 
August  31,  1963,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3015. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Air  Force  will  be  considered 
en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they  are 
confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  of  cadets,  graduat- 
ing class  of  1963,  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sees.  3284  and  4353. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

THE  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
Uooa  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 
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Mr.  President.  I 
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A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranamlttlng,  piirsxumt  to 
law,  a  repcHTt  on  imnecesaary  eipJBndltures  for 
exterior  storage  facilities  serrlng  family  hous- 
ing by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort 
Dlx.  VJ.,  dated  June.  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
RsroBT  ON  OvaapaiciNG  or  TKLrmnrwrnmcms 

PaOCUBXD  UHDIS  DXPAXTMENT  OF  THE  ArMT 
NSCOTIATXS    COMraACT 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursiiant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  overpricing  of  teletype- 
writers procured  under  Department  of  the 
Army  negotiated  contract  with  Klelnschmldt 
Division,  Smith-Corona  Marchant.  Inc.,  Deer- 
fleld.  ni..  dated  June.  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Amenomknt  or  Act  Rklatimg  to  Aoult  In- 
dian Vocational  Training 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  August  3, 
1956  (70  Stat.  986),  as  amended,  relating  to 
adult  Indian  vocational  training  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

Reposts  Rslatiwc  to  CLASSincATiON  Status 
or  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigcra- 
tlon  and  Nattirallzatlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pxinuant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  according 
the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  first  pref- 
erence classification  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By    the     ACTING     PRESIDENT    pro 
tempore: 
A  Joint  reeolutlon  of  the  Leglslatiire  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Bbsocution  81 

"Joint  resolution  urging  Congrees  to  reaffirm 
the  State  workmen's  compensation  system 
as  the  basic  program  for  providing  work- 
connected  Injiirlea  and  disease  benefits 
"Whereaa  the  UJ3.  Congrees  by  a  serlee  of 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  dur- 
ing the  period  between  1956  and  1962.  has 
extended  and  broadened  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  disability  benefits  for  work- 
connected  Injuries  and  disease;  and 

"Whereas  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  were  designed  to  be  the  basic  method 
and  remedy  providing  benefits  for  work-con- 
nected Injiules  and  diseases  and  their  ad- 
ministration has.  for  over  50  years,  been 
Uie  function  of  the  several  Industrial  acci- 
dent boards  and  commissions,  and  has  been 
In  North  Carolina  dnce  1929  the  function  of 
the  North  Caztdlna  Industrial  Commission, 
based  on  the  accepted  principle  that  benefits 
tat  work-connected  injuries  and  diseases  be 
tailored  to  fit  social  and  economic  conditions 
at  the  local  level;  and 

"Whereas  the  social  secxirlty  program  has 
been  and  Is  of  great  benefit  to  the  American 
people,  however,  the  extension  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  lienefita  for  work- 
connected  Injuries  and  diseases  has  resulted 
In  duplication  oi  benefits;  and 

"Whereas  legislation  resiUtlng  In  further 
Intrusion  Into  the  field  of  work-connected 
Injurtea  and  dlseasea  tends  to  endanger  the 


survival    of    State-administered    workmen's 
compensation  programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  rtpretentatives, 
the  senate  eoneurrtng: 

"SacnoM  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  Is  opposed  to  legislation  by 
the  UjB.  Congress  which  would  Infringe  on 
the  right  of  this  State  to  enact  and  admin- 
ister Its  own  workmen's  compensation  laws 
and  to  further  Federal  encroachment  Into 
the  field  of  State-administered  workmen's 
compensation  programs  and  strongly  urges 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  again  affirm  that  the 
workmen's  compensation  system  Is  the  basic 
program  for  compensating  work-connected 
injuries  and  diseases,  and  the  general  as- 
sembly further  urgee  the  North  Carolina 
delegation  In  Congress  to  support  legislation 
which  will  tend  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

"Sec.  2.  Upon  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
a  copy  thereof  shall  be  mailed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statee.  and  a  copy  shall  also  be 
mailed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

"Sac.  S.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive up<m  its  adoption. 

"In  the  general  assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  21st  day  of  June.  1963. 
"T.  Clasencx  Stone, 
"PresULent  of  the  Senate. 
"H.  Cutton  Blub. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
~  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

"Rbsolution  1417 
"Senate  resolution  deploring  and  condemn- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  banning  Bible  reading 
and  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public 
schools 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  Monday,  June  17,  1963,  ruled  un- 
constitutional the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  schools 
In  cases  from  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania;  and 

"Whereas  the  ruling  Ignores  the  pro- 
nouncement of  this  same  Court  In  1892  in 
the  case  of  Holy  Trinitp  Church  v.  United 
States  where  It  said  Tills  Is  a  religious  peo- 
ple. This  Is  hlstorlcaUy  true.  From  the 
discovery  of  this  continent  to  the  present 
hour  there  Is  a  single  voice  making  this 
affirmation,'  and  again  In  1961  In  the  case 
of  Zorach  t.  Clauson  this  Court  said  "We  are 
a  religious  people  whoee  Constitution  pre- 
supposes  a   Supreme    Being';    and 

"Whereas  this  senate  and  the  vast  majority 
of  our  countrymen  hold  fast  to  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  of  America  became  a 
great  nation  and  will  remain  freedom's 
stronghold  only  If  she  remains  true  to  her 
religious  heritage  and  tradition  and  that  a 
godless  nation  cannot  survive;  and 

"Whereas  the  Court's  decision  based  upon 
the  complaint  of  an  atheist  Is  offensive  and 
contrary  to  oxir  way  of  life  and  can  only 
result  in  injustice  and.discrlmlnatlon  against 
the  great  majority  of  our  people  to  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  agnoatlcs  and  to  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  this  country's 
enemies:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Florida:  That  this  senate  go  on  record  as 
deploring  and  condemning  this  unwarranted 
and  arbitrary  restriction  of  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In 
oxir  public  schools  as  pronotmced  In  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  is  hereby  requested  and 
urged  to  Immediately  take  the  necessary 
action  to  minimize  tlM  damage  done  by  this 
decision  either  by  submitting  a  constltu- 
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tlonal  amendment  or  wliatever  else  is  deemed 
appropriate;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  UJS.  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  and 
Secretary  of  the  VJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  Member  of  Florida's  con- 
gressional delegation. 

"Wilson  Conwat, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Robert  Davis, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table : 

"SxNATB  Concurrent  Resolution  1 

"Conc\irrent  resolution  to  recognize  and 
commend  volunteer  firemen  of  the  State 
for  their  unselfish  and  dedicated  devo- 
tion to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana 

"Whereas  the  volunteer  firemen  of  this 
State  have  for  generations  given  unselfishly 
of  their  time  In  the  true  manner  of  dedicated 
men  to  provide  protection  to  the  men,  wo- 
men and  children  of  their  respective  com- 
munities and  to  their  homes,  schools  and 
places  of  work  and  bxisiness,  all  of  which  has 
promoted  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
ova  people;  and 

"Whereas  the  services  of  such  firemen  have 
been  rendered  solely  out  of  good  will  and 
with  much  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
volunteers  in  their  voluntary  exposure  to  the 
dangers  of  fire-fighting  and  In  their  giving 
of  time  away  from  regular  duties  and  from 
their  leisure  hours,  all  without  any  com- 
pensation or  remuneration  of  any  kind,  even 
though  these  dedicated  men  are  subject  to 
call  24  hours  each  day;  and 

"Whereas  volunteer  firemen  have  been  the 
unselfish,  clvlc-mlnded  foreruxuiers  of  regu- 
lar paid  fire  departments  throughout  our 
State  and  Nation  and  for  this  devotion  to 
public  service  have  never  received  the  formal 
public  recognition  for  their  contribution  to 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  citizens  and 
their  property  which  they  so  richly  deserve; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  only  fitting  for  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  to  recognise  formally  the 
valuable  contributions  these  volunteer  fire- 
men have  made  for  the  cause  of  humanity: 
Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives thereof  concurring.  That  the 
legislature,  for  Itself  and  on  behalf  of  the 
dtlaena  of  Louisiana,  hereby  recognises  the 
Invaluable  services  of  all  volunteer  firemen 
who  have  served  and  who  continue  to  serve 
tho  public  good  by  protecting  the  llvee  and 
property  of  our  citizens,  all  without  pay,  and 
hereby  commend  all  volunteer  firemen  on 
their  good  will  and  their  aelf-sacriflce  in 
giving  their  time  and  efforts  to  the  operation 
of  voltmteer  fire  departments  throughout 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  for  their  dedica- 
tion and  their  courage  and  bravery  In  volun- 
tarily and  unselfishly  assimiing  the  risks  to 
life  and  limb  for  the  safety  and  protection 
of  their  fellow  citizens:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  inscribed  copies  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  oOoer  of 
each  of  the  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation 
in  Congress. 

"C.  C.  Atcock, 
"Lieutenant  (Scvemor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 

"J.  Tina.  Jbwsll. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Jtepreaenta- 
tivea." 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  transmitting,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  certified 
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copy  of  chapter  100,  laws  of  1963,  State  of 
New  Jersey,  which  Is  a  general  revision  of 
the  military  and  veterans  laws  ot  that  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 


HOSPTTAIi  CARfe  FOR  THE  AGED 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY— RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  noticed  another  up- 
surge In  sentiment  In  favor  of  a  program 
of  hospital  care  for  the  aged  under  so- 
cial security.  Just  this  week  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  Montana 
State  Aerie.  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
in  support  of  this  needed  program. 

I  commend  this  resolution  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  as  further  evl- 
dence  of  the  broad  support  for  a  pro- 
gram of  hospital  insurance  for  older 
citizens  under  social  security.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Resolution  6 

"Whereas  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  has 
in  the  past  been  the  leader  in  promoting  such 
humanitarian  projecto  as  old-age  assistance, 
social  sectu-lty,  warkmen's  compensation.  Jobs 
over  40,  and  other  worthwhUe  legislation  for 
the  good  of  the  people;  and 

"Whereas  we  appeal  to  go  on  record  In 
favor  of  the  medicare  bin  under  social  se- 
curity: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Montana  State  Aerie, 
Fraternal  Order  of  Ba^es,  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  adoption  as  law  of  the  medicare 
bUl  tmder  soclai  security  and  that  a  copf  ot 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand 
Aerie  Convention  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Repreeentatlves  of  the  State  of  Montana," 

CERI'IFICATB 

I,  AJ>.  Tognettl,  the  duly  elected,  <]uall- 
fied.  and  acting  secretary  of  the  Montana 
State  Aerie,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was  duly 
and  regularly  moved,  seconded,  and  passed 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Montana  State 
Aerie  convened  at  the  annual  convention  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  on  the  19th  through  the  2ad 
day  of  Jime  1963.  I  further  certify  that  the 
foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
Reeolutlon  6  as  the  same  was  adopted  as 
aforesaid. 

Dated  thU  22d  day  of  June  1963. 

A.  D.  Toonxtti.  Secretary. 


RoBiRTSONl  and  me.  They  u«:  Mr. 
Engu,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  ANDSBaoN.  Mr. 
AI.LOTT,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Bttr- 
DiCK,  Mr.  Mrcalf,  Mr.  McOovnN,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Mbchek,  and  Mr.  Domxnick. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  win  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  additional  co- 
sponsors  will  be  added  to  the  bill,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  California. 


CONSERVA'nCM?  OF  NATIONS  WILD- 
LIFE RESOURCES  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BlUi 

Mr.  is.uc;±iM..  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (S.  793)  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  the  Nation's  wildlife  re- 
sources on  the  Pacific  flyway  in  the  Tule 
Lake,  Lower  Klamath.  Upper  Klamath, 
and  dear  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
in  Oregon  auid  California  and  to  aid  in 
the  adminifitratioa  of  the  E^lamath  rec- 
lamation project,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  341)  thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  bill  is  printed.  «•  reported,  additional 
names  be  listed  as  co9on«orB  ol  this  lec- 
islatloa  along  with  the  distinguished 
Junior    Senator    from    Virginia    {Mr. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RBSOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  j<^t  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRX7XNINO: 

S.  1816.  A  blU  to  conserve  tlM  olUbata 
fishery  resources  of  the  United  States  and  Ite 
territories,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Obuznino  when 
he   Introduced   the   above    bill,   which   ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEA1TNO: 

S.  1817.  A  bm  to  prescribe  a  method  by 
which  the  Houses  of  Congrees  and  their  eom- 
mlttees  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  ttae  oonrto  in 
compelling  the  testimony  of  wltneasea;  and 

S.  1818.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1631  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  degrees  of  perjury,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kbatikg  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
>S.  1819.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mn.  Jesse 
Frftnklln  White;  to  the  CcMnmlttee  on  the 
Judlclsry. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDBON  (for  ^«w»i— if  an^ 
Mr.  Monbonbt)  : 
S.  isao.  A  biU  to  authoriw  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  eonvey  ««—*««"  federally 
owned  land  in  truat  status  to  ths  'Titrffteee 
Indian  TMbe  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  1821.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adrlano 
A.  Agana;  to  the  Coounittae  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    JAVrrs    (for    himself.    Mr. 

KXATOfO.    Mr.    KUCHBL,    lb.    mttmM, 

Mr.    Chubch,   Mr.   HuMnaar.  and 
Mr.  Stminoton)  : 
SJ'.  Res.  97.  Joint    reeolutlon    autborlslng 
ttie  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Danny  Kaye; 
to  the  Committee  on  BanUng  and  Curren- 
cy- 

(See  the  remartCB  of  Mr.  Javxts  when  be 
introduced  the  atwve  joint  reaolnttaa.  wkieh 
appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 


THE  3-MILE  LIMIT:  AN  AISATR068 
AROUND  THE  NECK  OF  UJS. 
FISHERMEN 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  oome  for  this  Nation  to  look 
realistically  at  its  questionaUe  poUcy 
of  maintaining  a  S-mlle  territorial 
water,  ther^y  permitting  lisfaermen 
from  other  nations  to  deplete  our  fish 
stocks  and  negate  our  attempts  at  con- 
servation and  protection  of  this  valuable 
resource. 

Fishing  vessels  of  other  nations  make 
themselves  at  home  in  our  waters,  fill 
their  vessels  with  fish,  and  in  so  d(ring 
deprive  T3S.  flshennen  of  the  catch. 
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Ues  aboard 
fishing,  which 
efforts,  makes 
modernise  our 
breadth  of  the 
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fishing  has  become  big 


CkNumercial 
business. 

Some  nation^  literally  use  fleets,  com- 
plete  with  lo-called  mother  ships 
which  have  cl<  aning  and  freezer  f acili- 


IHls  modem  method  of 
surpasses  existing  UJ9. 
it  mandatory  for  us  to 
^ini^ing  concerning  the 
territorial  sea.  Our  out- 
moded thinUig  has  kept  the  United 
States  in  fifth  place  among  the  fishing 
nations  of  the  world. 

Our  national  policy  as  it  concerns  our 
commercial  fli  tiermen  is  quixotic.  As 
Don  Quixote  t  Ited  with  windmills,  we, 
alas,  tilt  with  he  wind.  As  we  Idealls- 
tlcaUy  adhere  to  our  antiquated  and 
obacdete  3-mII(!  territorial  water,  other 
nations  catch  >ur  fish. 

I  can  find  ito  cause  to  grumble  be- 
cause Canada  'eallstically  has  extended 
its  maritime  J  nisdlction  from  the  tra- 
ditional 3  mUe  I  to  the  realistic  12  miles. 
Indeed,  I  admJ  re  and  commend  Canada 
for  taking  thii  action  in  behalf  of  its 
ll^ermen  and  its  economy.  I  suggest 
that  the  XTnite  1  States  pursue  a  similar 
course  of  action.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  which  imdd,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, ex  «nd  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  i  tates  to  12  miles  for  fish- 
ing purposes. 

I  suggested  on  April  19,  1962,  when 
the  Japanese  Ishlng  fleet  had  invaded 
Alaskan  waten ,  that  what  really  should 
be  secured,  bisides  an  affirmation  of 
U.S.  fishing  ri(  hts,  was  the  extension  of 
UjS.  flshing  gi  3unds  to  a  12-mile  limit. 
I  said: 

The  3-inlI«  Ui  nit  la  an  obsolete  provl^n 
dating  from  d«  jps  when  3  miles  was  the 
^iproalmate  dls  »nce  a  eannonball  from  a 
shore  hattery  e  mid  bit  a  hostile  vessel. 

Ifore  recently  Russian  flshing  fleets 
hftTe  been  sigpted,  their  crews  busily 
flUdilng,  <^  Kcdlak,  Just  outside  the  3- 
mlle  limit. 

I  asked  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  cS.  Congress  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
Alaskan  territorial  waters  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection  of  coastal  fisheries 
earlier  this  m  onth.  I  ask  unanimous 
e(»so)t  that  a  memorandum  I  received 
from  the  American  Law  Division  be 
ininted  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
<tf  my  remarki. 

Tlie  ACTIN  3  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  theri  objection  to  the  request 
tay  the  Senator  from  Alaska?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  aid  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

ICr.  ORUEN  [NO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
reveiding  that  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion exists  to  a  n  extension  by  the  United 
States  of  its  3  miles  for  territorial  sea. 
Conversely,  a  State  is  not  free  to  pro- 
claim the  brei  dth  of  its  territorial  sea. 
But  thore  is  iio  reason  preventing  the 
Federal  Oover  unent  from  extending  all 
at  a  portion  c  f  this  Nation's  territorial 
waters. 

The  flf  th  po  nt  raised  by  Mrs.  Ooler  T. 
Butcher  of  tti:  American  Law  Division 
is  pertinent.  B  [rs.  Butcher,  in  her  memo- 
randum, write  I : 


conclQs:  on 


5.  In 
this  wluMe  area 
torlalaea  and 


it  should  be  stated  that 
of  the  breadth  of  the  terrl- 
'  the  right  at  the  coastal  sea 


to  require  the  practice  of  conservation  meas- 
ures by  other  nations  flshing  near  her  coasts 
is  at  present  In  a  state  of  fluidity.  Aa  rec- 
ognized by  the  great  legal  scholar,  Hans 
Kelson,  the  3-mile  limit,  which  was  never 
adhered  to  by  all  nations,  has  become  anti- 
quated. Further  reasons  of  Justice  and  ex- 
pediency would  seem  to  give  the  coastal  State 
the  right  to  establish,  in  concert  with  other 
nations  customarily  flshing  near  her  terri- 
tory, conservation  and  protective  measures. 

In  1956  a  report  by  the  Internationsd 
Law  Commission  said  that  international 


practice  was  not  uniform  so  far  as  the 
breadth  of  territorial  waters  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  added 
that  the  Commission  considered  "that 
international  law  does  not  permit  an  ex- 
tension of  the  territorial  sea.  beyond  12 
miles." 

Miasma  which  arises  from  the  terri- 
torial sea  claimed  by  various  nations  Is 
overpowering.  Consider  these  incon- 
sistencies, as  stated  in  the  report: 


BBBADTH  OF  TIWtTrOaiAI.  WATXBS  EXPKXS8CD  IN 

mx  SBCOND  coKicrrrKx  or  the  coNrEaxNci 

or  APxn.  3,  itso 

BrazU:  Favored  6  miles. 

Belglimi:  Favored  3  miles  plus  contiguous 
zones. 

Canada:  Favored  a  3 -mile  limit. 

China:  Favored  a  3-mile  limit. 
Chile:  Favcved  3-mlle  Unlit  plus  contigu- 
ous aones. 
Colombia:  Favored  fl  miles. 

Cuba:  Favored  6  mUes. 

Dounark:  Favored  3-mile  limit. 

Egypt:  Favored  3  miles  plus  contiguotis 
aones. 

Finland:  4  miles  and  favored  contiguous 
Bones. 

France:  3  miles  pliis  contiguous  zones. 

Oermany:  3  miles  plus  contiguoxu  zones. 

Great  Britain:  Favored  3-mlle  limit. 

Greece:  Favored  3-mUe  limit. 

Iceland:  Proposed  4  miles. 

India:  Favored  8-mlle  limit. 

Iran :  FavcMred  6  miles  if  a  contiguoxis  zone 
were  added. 

Ireland:  Favored  3-mile  limit. 

Italy:  Favored  6  miles  if  a  contiguous  zone 
were  added. 

Japan:  Fav<»«d  a  3-mile  limit. 

Netherlands:  Favored  a  3-mlle  limit. 

Norway:  Proposed  4  miles  favoring  the 
idea  of  contiguous  zones. 

Spain:  Favored  8  miles  if  a  contiguous 
zone  were  added. 

Sweden:  Proposed  4  miles. 

Turkey:  Favored  6  miles  if  a  contiguous 
zone  were  added. 

Union  of  South  Africa:  Favored  3-mile 
limit. 

Uruguay:  Favored  6  miles  if  a  contiguous 
zone  were  added. 

Yugoslavia:  Favored  6  miles  if  a  contigu- 
oiu  zone  were  added. 


paxszNT  TERarroaiAL  limits 

BrazU:  3  miles  for  territorial  sea,  12  miles 
for  flshing. 

Belgium:  3  mUes. 

Canada:    3   mUes   for   territorial   sea,    12 
miles  for  flshing. 
China:  3 -mile limit. 
Chile:  200mUes. 

Colombia:  6  miles  territorial  sea,  12  miles 
flshing. 

Cuba:  Originally  3  mUes,  perhaps  now  the 
same  as  Russia,  12  miles. 

Denmark:  12  mUes. 

Egypt:  12  miles. 

Finland:  Not  over  12  miles. 


Prance:  3  mUes.  . 
Oermany:  3  mUes. 
Great  Britain :  3  mUes. 
Greece:  6  miles. 
Iceland :  12  miles. 
India:   6  miles  territorial 
flshing. 
Iran :  12  miles. 


sea.  100  miles 


Ireland :  3  mUes. 
Italy:  6  miles. 

Japan :  3  miles. 
Netherlands:  3  miles. 
Norway:  4  miles  for  territorial  sea,  12  miles 
for  flshing. 
Spain :  6  miles. 

Sweden:  4  miles. 

Turkey:  3  mUes.  will  move  to  12  miles  for 
territorial  sea. 

Union  of  South  Africa:  6  miles  for  terri- 
torial sea,  12  miles  for  flshing. 

Uruguay:  6  miles  for  territorial  sea,  10 
miles  for  flshing. 

Yugoslavia:  6  miles  for  territorial  sea,  10 
miles  for  flshing. 


mus,  in  33  years  17  nations  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  1930  conference  have 
concluded  that  the  3-mile  limit  is  out- 
moded, and  were  we  to  ask  all  nations  of 
the  world  for  an  opinion,  that  number 
would  probably  be  a  great  deal  higher. 

The  United  States  of  America  can  con- 
tinue to  hold  to  its  3-mile  limit,  if  it 
wishes,  but  such  action  can  be  compared 
to  "horse  and  buggy"  thinking.  The  days 
of  1805  have  passed.  Three  miles  was 
the  distance  that  a  roimd  cannon  ball 
could  be  expected  to  hit  its  target. 

Earlier  this  month  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  a  list  of  countries  which 
claim  more  than  3  miles  of  territorial 
sea  or  exclusive  flshing  rights.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Frederick  O.  Dutton 
subsequently  supplied  such  information. 

In  his  letter  of  Jiuie  17,  1963,  he  pro- 
vided a  comprehensive  survey  of  such 
claims  made  at  the  two  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conferences  held  at  Ge- 


neva, Switzerland,  in  1958  and  1960, 
along  with  a  synoptical  table  prepared  at 
the  conferences  showing  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea  and  adjacent  zones 
claimed  by  the  various  nation-states. 

Assistant  Secretary  Dutton  also  pro- 
vided a  summary  of  unilateral  claims 
made  since  the  1960  conference  by  11 
nations:  Albania,  Cameroon.  China, 
Denmark.  Malagasy  Republic,  Morocco, 
Norway,  Senegal.  Sudan.  Tunisia,  and 
Uruguay. 

Further,  he  notes  that  eight  nations 
are  considering  legislation  to  extend  their 
territorial  seas.  Of  importance  is  the 
fact  that,  says  the  Assistant  Secretary : 

The  United  Kingdom  has  renoimced  cer- 
tain flsheries  treaties  apparently  as  a  flrst 
move  toward  abandoning  the  3 -mile  limit  for 
fisheries. 

I  asked  the  Embassy  of  Oreat  Britain 
for  additional  information  and  learned 


1963 
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the  Department  of  State's  reference  was 
to  the  announcement  In  the  House  of 
Commons  about  1  month  ago  that  Cheat 
Britain  intended  to  dennwnoe  the  Nmth 
Sea  Fl^ieries  Convention  signed  tn  1882 
and  had  given  1  year's  notice  of  the  in- 
tended action. 

Further,  I  found  that  Oreat  Britain 
had  called  for  a  fall  1963  conference  of 
the  nations  involved.  BriUsh  flshermen, 
it  C4)pears,  have  suffered  from  being  ex- 
cluded from  thdr  traditional  flshing 
grounds  as  well  as  flnding  their  own 
waters  well  fished  by  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Assistant  Secretary  Dutton's 
letter  and  one  enclosure  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  the  1958  Geneva 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  found  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  Arab  bloc  insisting 
on  12  miles  as  the  limit  of  territorial 
waters.  The  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  led  the  group  advocating  the 
3 -mile  limit,  although  evidencing  some 
willingness  to  compromise. 

Canada  then  supported  the  3 -mile 
limit  and  an  additional  9  miles  for  ex- 
clusive flshing  by  the  coastal  state — a  po- 
sition we  flnd  that  is  taken  by  Canadian 
law. 

When  the  United  States  proposed  a 
compromise  6-mile  limit  for  territorial 
waters,  with  an  additional  6-mile  con- 
tiguous zone  in  which  the  coast  state 
would  have  exclusive  fishing  rights,  sub- 
ject only  to  "historic  rights"  for  states 
whose  nationals  had  fished  in  the  area 
for  the  5  years  previous,  the  vote  was 
close  although  it  failed  to  gamer  the 
two-thirds  required  for  adoption  as  a 
conference  recommendation. 

We  are  in  fifth  place  among  the  fish- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  Ahead  of  us 
are  Japan.  Peru.  Communist  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
the  United  States  is  the  largest  importer 
of  fishery  products.  Last  year  we  caught 
7  percent  of  the  world's  catch  and  the 
same  year  we  consumed  12  percent  of 
the  world's  catch.  Among  our  fish  im- 
ports were  shrimp,  sea  scallops,  spiny 
lobster,  frozen  tuna,  ojrsters,  and  ground 
fish  fillets  and  blocks.  Our  imports  were 
the  highest  in  our  history.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suggest  that  at  least  a  larger  por- 
tion of  our  imports  comes  from  our  own 
coastal  waters,  outside  the  3-mile  limit. 

Our  fishermen  fish  with  old  gear  and 
still  do  a  remarkably  good  Job.  Our  flish- 
ennen  continue  the  hook-and-line  meth- 
ods while  flshermen  of  other  nations  use 
large-scale  techniques,  including  trawl- 
ing. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  our  flshermen 
managed  to  stay  in  fifth  place. 

Even  as  they  strive  to  keep  alive,  the 
Federal  Government  expends  vast  sums 
to  restore  azul  r^abllitate  the  flshing 
resources  of  foreign  countries.  In  the 
past  8  fiscal  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment has  spent  $14,587,064  In  18  foreign 
countries.  Tliose  countries  are  China — 
Taiwan— Indoneria,  Philippines.  TtoaX- 
land.  Vietnam,  Ethiopia.  India,  liberia, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  Peru,  Korea,  Laos,  Ice- 
land. Yugoslavia.  El  Salvador.  Cambodia, 
and  British  Guinea.  Peru,  recall,  is  sec- 
ond only  to  Japan  as  the  leading  fishing 
nation. 

Personally,  I  consider  the  paradox  and 
performance  of  our  aiding  foreign  coun- 
tries to  rehabilitate  and  develop  their 
fishing  resources  while  we  neglect  our 
own  flsheries  and  flshermen  to  be  shock- 
ing and  di^raceful. 

The  extent  of  territorial  waters  has 
long  presented  problems. 

Mr.  Joseph  Walter  Bingham,  profes- 
sor of  law.  Stanford  University,  discussed 
the  c<»nplicating  aspects  at  length  In  his 
comprehensive,  readable  treatise  "Re- 
port on  the  International  Law  of  Pacific 
Coastal  Fisheries."  In  his  introduction, 
written  November  1.  1938.  Pnrfessor 
Bingham  says: 

I  believe  that  it  Is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  future  peace  and  security  of 
the  United  States  that  a  definite  and  con- 
sistent policy  be  adopted  at  once  in  pro- 
tection of  interests  off  our  Pacific  coast  that 
we  would  not  svirrender  except  under  com- 
pulsion. Especially  we  should  assert  at 
once  and  unmistakably  our  intention  to 
protect  our  coast  fisheries  against  damaging 
invasion  and.  in  proper  cases,  against  for- 
eign use.  and  to  extend  this  protection  as 
far  from  our  coast  as  efficiency  demands. 

We  may  wen  ask  at  this  point.  "What 
is  the  limit  demanded  by  efficiency?" 

Professor  Bingham  wrote  of  the  great 
importance  to  our  economy  of  the 
Alaskan  salmon  fisheries — "and  the 
need  of  wide  control  over  Alaskan  waters 
to  our  future  defense  and  safety" — 
points  he  said  Japan  and  Canada  and 
all  the  States  recognize  more  clearly 
than  did  the  general  American  public. 

Dr.  Bingham  continued': 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  history  of  inter- 
national affairs  which  evldenoes  more  strik- 
ingly the  part  which  selfish  national  Inter-  ' 
esta  play  in  the  development  of  the  doctrines 
at  international  law  than  the  history  of 
fishery  claims  and  their  effects  on  legal  opin- 
ions oonceming  the  law  of  Jiuisdiction  over 
sea  areas. 

As  far  back  as  1937,  the  Department 
of  State,  in  a  note  to  Japan,  stated: 

Tlie  onphasls  which  has  been  placed  In 
this  statement  upon  the  situation  in  Bristol 
Bay  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  activities 
of  Japanese  flshing  vessels  have  been  chiefly 
observed  there;  it  should  not  be  Inferred  for 
this  reason  that  a  slmUar  situation  in  other 
Alaskan  waters  would  be  of  less  concern  to 
American  fishing  interests. 

Having  in  mind  the  high  importance  of 
the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  as  an  industry 
fostered  and  perpetuated  through  the  efforts 
and  economic  sacrifices  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  American  Oovemment  believes  that 
the  safeguarding  of  these  resources  involves 
important  principles  of  equity  and  Justice. 

It  must  be  taken  as  a  sound  principle  of 
Justice  that  an  industry  such  as  described 
which  has  been  btiUt  up  by  the  nationals 
of  one  country  cannot  in  fairness  be  left  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  nationals  of  other 
oountries. 

TlM  American  Ooremment  believes  that 
the  right  of  obligation  to  protect  the  Alaska 
salmon  fisheries  is  not  only  overwhelmin^y 
•astained  by  conditions  of  their  develop- 

mt  and  perpetuation,  but  that  it  is  a  mat- 


tar  which  must  be  regardai  as 
the  oomtty  at  the 


in 


In  cmnmentlng  on  the  text  of  the 
note.  Professor  Bingham  says: 

As  long  as  American  right  to  oootrol  our 
Pacific  —iiwfw  flsheries  Is  not  established, 
there  \»  therefore  a  constant  threat  to  oiu- 
peace  and  the  circumstances  of  some  future 
flishlng  invasion  by  foreign  Tessels  may  be 
such  as  to  carry  the  ocmtzoversy  beyond 
diplomatic  contraL 

The  United  States  purports  to  hold  to 
the  3-mile  rule  yet  finds  reasons  to  make 
exceptions.  Important  exceptions  seem 
to  l>e  in  connection  with  smuggling. 

In  the  United  States  often  individual 
States  have  claimed  territorial  waters  in 
excess  of  3  miles. 

Of  the  20  Coastal  States  in  1942.  only 
3 — Oregon.  California,  and  Welling- 
ton— had  ai>ecific  territorial  waters  des- 
ignations, being  tn  each  Instance  either 
3  English  miles  oc  1  marine  league  in 
breadth.  Georgia.  Massachusetts.  New 
Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island  expressly 
adopted  the  3-mile  rule.  Alabama,  18 
miles;  Florida.  9  miles;  and  Louisiana. 
27  miles.  Texas  historically  claimed  3 
leagues — 9  miles — from  land  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mississippi  claimed  6 
leagues — 18  miles — and  all  Islands  within 
6  leagues  of  the  shore.  These  State 
rules,  notwithstanding  their  questionable 
validity  in  this  area  oi  national  control, 
do  indicate  that  the  3-mile  rule  had 
been  neither  mandatory  nor  uniform  in 
the  United  States. 

While  the  claims  of  the  States  to  ter- 
ritorial waters  were  questionable,  the  is- 
sue had  never  been  specifically  adjudi- 
cated. State  Jurisdiction  was  unclear 
until  the  decision  in  the  Tidelands  Oil 
case — United  States  v.  California.  332 
UJS.  19.  1947.  At  that  time  the  UJB. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  submerged 
oil  lands  were  prcq^erty  of  the  National 
Government  rather  than  the  individual 
States  and  that  it  is  the  National  Oov- 
emment which  has  the  ownership  and 
control  over  the  territorial  sea. 

Thus  the  limit  is  unclear.  Indeed,  as 
Professor  Reisenfeld  wrote: 

The  problem  of  Jurisdiction  at  the  marl- 
time  frontier  Is  a  very  oomples  one  under 
American  law.  NO  nnlf ana  formula  has  been 
devised  and  the  law  Is  far  from  being  well 
setUed. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  will  correct  the  exist- 
ing situation  by  extending  the  territorial 
wata*s  of  the  United  States  tac  fishing 
purposes  to  12  miles.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
and  that  it  remain  on  the  table  until 
July  9.  1963. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wm  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  and  will  lie  on  the  table 
imtil  July  9.  1963.  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

The  bill  (S.  1816)  to  conserve  the  off- 
shore fishery  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territories,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  OttmczNG, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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Mr.  ORfJEta  lO.  lir.  President,  in 
1946.  Prwldent  larry  8  Truman  inued 
Proelanuyon  Ni  .  26«8  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  policy  <  t  the  Uhited  States  with 
reapeet  to  eoasal  fisheries  in  certain 
areasof  the  hift  seas.  On  September  28. 
1M5.  President  Truman  sstoke  of  "an 
urgent  need  to  protect  coastal  fishery 
resources  from  leetructive  exploitation. 
havlnc  due  rega  rd  to  conditions  peculiar 
to  each  region  i  nd  situation  and  to  the 
special  rights  ai  d  equities  of  the  coastal 
States  and  of  an  ir  other  State  which  may 
have  establishe  1  a  legitimate  interest 
therein." 

He  said  that  t  would  be  the  policy  of 
the  XTnited  Stet »  of  America  "to  estab- 
lish conservatioa  zones  in  those  areas 
of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to  the  coasts 
of  the  United  8  ates  wherein  fishing  ac- 
tivities have  be(  n  or  in  the  future  may 
be  developed  az  d  maintained  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale." 

On  the  same  lay  the  President  issued 
Executive  Ordei  NO.  9633  which  reserved 
and  plaeed  certt  in  resources  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shcdf  under  the  control  and 
lurisdictlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ulterior. 

And  <m  the  s  ime  day.  President  Tru- 
man Issued  Exe  eutive  Order  No.  9634  m 
which  he  reinfoi  ced  his  Proclamation  No. 
M68  by  orderin  r  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secre  ary  of  the  Interior  to 
jointly  reeommi  nd  from  time  to  time  the 
establishment  iy  Executive  orders  of 
fishery  oonservi  tkm  sones  in  areas  of  the 
hi^  seas  contii  uous  to  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  i  ursuant  to  the  policies  in 
the  proelamatk  n. 

lir.  Presldeni  this  action  by  President 
Tmman  was  mrect  and  clear-cut.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  learn  from  the 
past,  and  I  aski  unanimous  consent  that 
the  fun  texts  qf  Proclamation  No.  2668 
and  Executive  (  orders  Nos.  9633  and  9634 
be  printed  in  tl  le  Rxcoko  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  rem  uto. 

The  ACTINC  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator :  ran  Alaska?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  an  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Seeexhibtt  i.) 

Mr.  QRUEI INO.  Mr.  President, 
slightly  more  tt  anl  year  ago  our  former 
colleague,  Sena  or  Ben  anith.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, made  a  speech  which  was  out- 
standing in  o  intent.  Senator  Smith, 
presented  a  nalistle  program  for  our 
fisheries.  He  o  itlined  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  fisherle  i,  and  he  noted  that  fish- 
tng  is  our  oldei  t  commercial  Industry. 

He  reminded  us  that  fisheries  oni^y, 
directly  and  ix  directly,  540,000  Ameri- 
can workers,  ha  fisheries  are  a  major 
tauhistry  in  Ma  sachusetts  so  are  they  in 
Alaska,  many  housands  of  miles  from 
the  Eastern  se  iboard.  As  the  fisheries 
of  Massachuse  is  are  encroached  upon 
by  foreign  vess  ils.  so  are  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska  and  of  the  other  coastal  states 
threatened. 

Senator  Se  tlth.  now  Ambassador 
Smith,  and  tfa  b  Nation's  fishery  expert 
at  the  Ambass  idorial  level,  blimtly  de- 
scribed the  His  which  plague  the  indus- 
try in  his  May  24,  1962,  speech.  And  he 
observed  that  the  United  States  has  a 
remarkaWe  kntck  for  building  up  the 
•fisheries  in  for  dgn  nations  while  it  fails 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  own. 


I  agree  with  Ambassador  Smith  and 
point  out  that  the  United  States  cannot 
delay  any  longer  taking  vitally  needed 
action  to  protect  our  valuable  fishing 
resources  from  continued  depletion  by 
foreign  fishing  vessels.  The  time  for 
action  has  come. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  June  4  Prime 
Minister  Pearson,  of  Canada,  proclaimed 
Canada's  extension  of  its  exclusive  fish- 
ing rights  to  12  miles.  His  statement, 
released  by  the  Canadian  Elmbassy  here, 
gives  cogently  the  reasons  for  his  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. The  arguments  he  adduces  apply 
with  equal  force  to  our  own  problems.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  statement  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBD.  as  follows: 

Law  or  thx  Ska 

The  law  of  tbe  sea,  a  subject  of  oonslder- 
able  Importance  In  International  affairs,  Is  of 
particular  significance  for  Canada,  the  sev- 
enth largest  flslUng  nation  In  the  wotM  and 
the  fourth  largest  trading  nation,  possessing 
the  world's  longest  coastlines.  Traditionally 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  has  3  nau- 
tical miles,  but  the  Canadian  view  has  long 
been  that  a  breadth  of  3  miles  is  not  ade- 
quate for  all  purposes.  It  was  on  December 
7.  1950,  that  a  Canadian  representative  put 
forth,  at  a  meeting  of  the  sixth  committee 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  proposal  which 
later  came  to  be  known  at  Oeneva  as  the 
Canadian  proposal,  of  a  continguous  fishing 
sone  beyond  the  s-mlle  terrltco'ial  sea  which 
would  extend  to  a  limit  of  13  miles. 

In  the  light  of  the  failure  of  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  on  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous  fish- 
ing zone,  the  Qovernment  has  decided,  after 
careful  deliberation,  that  the  time  has  come 
to  take  firm  and  national  action  to  protect 
Canada's  fishing  industry.  It  Is  well  known 
that  foreign  fishing  operations  off  Canada's 
east  coast,  which  have  Increased  enormotisly 
over  the  past  6  years,  are  apt  not  only 
to  deplete  our  offshore  fisheries  resowces 
but  are  posing  other  problems.  There  are 
indications  also  that  Canada's  west  coast 
fisheries  may  soon  be  threatened.  In  similar 
circumstances  an  increasing  number  of  coun- 
tries hare  felt  themselves  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  3-mlle  fishing  limit.  All  told,  more 
than  40  countries  have  already  extended  their 
territorial  limits  and  more  than  50  countries 
their  fisheries  limits  beyond  3  miles. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
Canadian  Oovemment  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  la-mlle  exclusive  fisheries  zone  along 
the  whole  of  Canada's  coastline  as  of  mid- 
May  lOM  and  to  Implement  the  straight  base- 
line system  at  the  same  time  as  the  basis 
from  which  Canada's  territorial  sea  and  ex- 
clusive fisheries  sons  shall  be  measxired. 

The  Government  recognizee  that  such  ac- 
tion will  necessarily  have  implications  for 
other  countries,  particularly  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Prance,  both  of  whom 
have  treaty  fishing  rights  in  some  of  the 
areas  affected  and  claims  to  historic  fishing 
rl^ts  in  other  areas  in  question.  In  the 
case  of  Cimada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  particular,  there  is  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  friendly  and  fruitful  cooperation  on 
fisheries  problems  and  any  action  by  Canada 
on  these  matters  will,  as  in  the  past,  take 
full  accoimt  of  VS.  interests,  as  well  as  of 
those  other  countries  affected. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  my  discussions 
with  President  Kennedy  at  Hyannlsport  I 
informed  him  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment wo\ild  shortly  be  taking  decisions  to 
establish  a  12-mlle  fishing  zone.  The  Presi- 
dent  reserved    the    longstanding   American 


position  in  support  of  the  3-mlle  limit.  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  historic  and 
treaty  fishing  rightm  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  I  assured  him  that  these  rights 
would  be  taken  Into  account.  Discussions 
wlU  be  held  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica with  a  view  to  determining  the  natiire 
and  extent  of  the  UjS.  rights  and  interests 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  action  Canada 
Is  taking.  Discussions  will  also  be  opened 
as  soon  as  possible  with  other  countries  af- 
fected, and  it  Is  our  hope  and  belief  that  we 
will  be  able  to  reach  agreement  with  such 
countries  on  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments. 

Exhibit  1 

The  Ltbxart  or  CONcaxss, 
Legislativx  Retehencx  Sebvice, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  10, 1963. 
To:    Hon.   Eshxst  GxtTENiNO. 
( Attention  Miss  Laura  Olson. ) 
From :  American  Law  division. 
Subject:    extension    of    Alaskan    territorial 
waters   for    purposes    of    protection    of 
coastal  fishery. 

1.  Adequate  discussion  on  the  applicable 
principles  of  international  law  in  this  area 
is  contained  in  the  secondary  material  which 
has  been  forwarded.  In  particular,  the 
monographs  by  Rlesenfeld  and  Bingham  are 
devoted  to  questions  as  to  the  protection  of 
coastal  fisheries.  The  verlfaxed  pages  from 
Bishop's  "Casebook  on  International  Law," 
pages  487-498,  "Jurisdiction  Over  Vessels." 
concern  the  recent  unsuccessful  attempts 
in  the  Conference  on  the  International  Law 
of  the  Sea  to  reach  uniform  theory  and  con- 
sistent practice  on  this.  (See  also  Congkes- 
siONAL  RxcOBO,  vol.  99,  pt.  2,  p.  2493.  "The 
Exercise  of  Jurisdiction  for  Special  Purposes 
In  High  Seas  Area  Beyond  the  Outer  Limit  of 
Territorial  Waters,"  a  paper  by  William  M. 
Bishop.)  Tbe  copy  of  a  memorandum  pre- 
viously prepared  in  this  division,  "Foreign 
Reaction  to  the  Assertion  by  the  United 
States  of  Jurisdiction  Over  the  Continental 
Shelf"  (Butcher.  1963),  deals  with  problems 
on  the  Continental  Shelf.  It  should  be  noted 
that  some  of  the  Latin  American  States  have 
claimed  excessively  wide  territorial  waters 
of  a  200-mile  breadth. 

2.  Are  there  constitutional  objections  to 
the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  a 
limit  exceeding  3  miles  for  the  territorial  sea? 

No.  the  United  States  is  free  to  determine 
the  breadth  of  its  territorial  sea  as  it  may 
see  fit.  There  are  no  constitutional  prob- 
lems involved. 

3.  What  are  the  rights  of  a  State  in  this 
matter? 

The  National  Government  has  ownership, 
control  and  paramount  rights  In  the  mar- 
ginal cft  territorial  sea.  that  is,  the  coastal 
belt.  The  Supreme  Court  held  in  United 
States  v.  Cali/omia.  332  U.S.  19  (1047).  that 
the  rights  running  to  the  States  are  "in  the 
inland  waters  to  the  shoreward  of  the  low 
water  mark"  and  Federal  rights  and  sover- 
eignty exist  In  waters  seaward  of  the  low 
water  mark  on  out  to  the  limit  of  the  terri- 
torial sea,  whatever  that  haj^iens  to  be,  3 
miles  or  further. 

By  reason  of  the  allocation  to  the  National 
Government  under  our  Federal  system  of  all 
matters  involving  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions, all  Issues  respecting  international  law 
are  properly  within  the  province  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone.  Thus  a  State  Is  not 
free  to  proclaim,  in  accordance  with  its  own 
determination  of  its  needs,  the  breadth  of  its 
territorial  sea. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rule  that 
straits  more  than  6  miles  in  width  are  not 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal 
State,  a  valid  claim  to  exercise  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction over  a  strait  may  be  founded  upon 
a  historical  practice,  whereunder  the  coastal 
State  has  acq\ilred  by  prescription  a  right  to 
include  the  waters  of  the  strait  within  her 
territorial  Jurisdiction.     Also  germane  here 
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Is  the  fact  that  the  proprietorship  of  the 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  is  by  the 
same  State.  These  considerations  are  rele- 
vant to  the  issue  of  the  nature  of  the  waters 
of  Sbellkof  Strait  separating  Kodlak  Island 
and  the  Alaskan  peninsula. 

5.  In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that 
this  whole  area  of  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  of  the  right  of  the  coastal  sea 
to  require  the  practice  of  conservation  meas- 
ures by  other  nations  fishing  near  her  coasts 
Is  at  present  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  As  recog- 
nized by  the  great  legal  scholar.  Hans  Kelsen. 
the  3-mlle  limit,  which  was  never  adhered 
to  by  all  nations,  has  become  antlqiiated. 
Further,  reasons  of  Justice  and  expediency 
would  seem  to  give  the  coastal  State  the  right 
to  establish  in  concert  with  other  nations 
customarily  fishing  near  her  territory  con- 
servation and  protective  measures. 

GOLCK  T.  BtrrcHER, 
f^,  Legislative  Attorney. 

Exhibit  2 
Defaxtkent  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  17, 1963. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruenino. 
17.5.  Senate. 

DxAB  Senator  Grttening:  A  representative 
of  your  ofllce  recently  requested  a  list  of 
countries  which  claim  more  than  3  miles 
of  territorial  sea  or  exclusive  fishing  rights. 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  such  claims  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  two  United  Na- 
tions Law  of  the  Sea  Conferences  held  at 
Oeneva  1958  and  1960,  and  a  synoptical  table 
was  prepared  by  these  conferences  showing 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  ad- 
jacent zones  claimed  by  the  various  states. 
A  reproduction  of  the  table  is  enclosed  for 
your  information. 

Since  that  time  several  countries  have 
made  claims  to  an  extended  territorial  sea  or 
exclvisive  fishing  zone.  A  summary  of  such 
claims  since  the  1960  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, based  on  Information  reaching  the 
Department,  is  also  enclosed.  In  addition 
to  the  countries  which  have  asserted  claims, 
a  number  have  indicated  that  they  Intend  to 
do  so.  Legislation  has  been  introduced  (1) 
in  Colombia  to  extend  the  territorial  sea 
from  6  to  12  miles;  (2)  in  Ghana  to  establish 
a  12-mile  territorial  sea,  with  an  undefined 
protective  area  seaward  of  this,  and  up  to 
100  miles  of  fishing  conservation  zone;  (3) 
in  South  Africa.  Costa  Rica,  and  Turkey  to 
extend  the  territorial  sea  to  6  miles  with  a 
6-mlle  contiguous  fishing  zone;  and  (4)  in 
the  Ivory  Coast  to  extend  the  territorial  sea 
to  12  miles.  Moreover,  Canada  recently  an- 
nounced a  decision  to  establish  a  12-mlle 
fishing  zone,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has 
renounced  certain  fisheries  treaties  appar- 
ently as  a  first  move  toward  abandoning  the 
3-mlle  limit  for  fisheries. 

I  hope  this  informaton  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

SnicicART  or  Unilateral  Claims  to  Extended 

TXRRZTORZAL     SEAS     OR     EXCLimVX     FiBHXNG 

Zones,   Since  the    1960   United   Nations 

CONrXRBNCX   ON    LaW  OF  THX   SBA 

Albania:  March  1.  1960.  restricted  inno- 
cent passage  in  a  10-mlle  territorial  sea. 
Fishing  Jurisdiction  claimed  to  12  miles. 

Cameroon:  June  23,  1962.  claimed  a  6-mile 
territorial  sea. 

China:  While  the  Republic  of  China  recog- 
nizes the  3-nautlcal-mile  territorial  sea. 
Communist  China  claims  a  12-mlle  terri- 
torial sea. 

Denmark:  June  1,  1963,  extended  the  fish- 
eries limits  for  Greenland  to  12  miles.  A 
similar  limit  for  the  Faroes  Islands  wiU  take 
effect  March  12,  1964.  Certain  countries  are 
exempted  from  the  Greenland  limits  until 
May  31.  1973. 


Malagasy  Republic:  February  27.  1963, 
claimed  a  12-inlle  territorial  sea. 

Morocco:  Extended  fishing  Jurisdiction  to 
12  miles,  except  for  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
for  which  such  Jurisdiction  was  extended  to 
6  miles. 

Norway:  Extended  fisheries  Jurisdiction  to 
6  miles  on  April  1.  1961.  and  to  12  miles  on 
September  1,  1961. 

Senegal:  June  21,  1961,  claimed  a  6-mile 
territorial  sea,  plus  a  6-mile  contiguous  zone. 

Sudan:  August  2,  1960,  extended  the  terri- 
torial sea  to  12  miles. 

Tunisia:  July  26,  1962,  extended  the  terri- 
torial sea  to  6  miles  with  an  additional  6 
miles  of  fisheries  J\irisdlctlon  for  a  portion 
of  its  coast  from  the  Algerian  border  to  Ras 
Kapoudia,  and  extended  the  territorial  sea 
frcHn  there  to  the  Libyan  border  to  the  50- 
meter  isobath  line. 

Uruguay:  February  21.  1963.  claimed  a 
6-mlle  territorial  sea  plus  a  6-mlIe  contigu- 
ous zone  for  fishing  and  other  purposes. 

Exhibit  3 

S.  1816 

A  bill  to  conserve  the  offshore  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  and  its  Terri- 
tories, and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  for  some  years  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  viewed  with  great  concern 
the  inadequacy  of  present  arrangements  for 
the  protection,  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  fishery  resovutses  continguous  to 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and,  in  view  of  the  potentially  disturbing 
effect  of  this  situation,  has  carefully  studied 
the  poeslbility  of  improving  the  Jurisdictional 
basis  for  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
measures  in  this  field;  and. 

Whereas  such  fishery  resources  have  a  spe- 
cial Importance  to  coastal  communities  as  a 
source  of  livelihood  and  to  the  Nation  as  an 
important  food  and  industrial  resource;  and. 

Whereas  the  progressive  development  of 
new  methods  and  techniques  contributes  to 
Intensified  fishing  over  wide  sea  areas  and. 
in  certain  cases,  seriously  threatens  fisheries 
with  depletion;  and. 

Whereas  there  is  lurgent  need  to  protect 
coastal  fishery  resources  from  destructive  ex- 
ploitation, having  due  regard  to  conditions 
peculiar  to  each  region  and  situation  and  to 
the  special  rights  and  equities  of  the  Coastal 
States:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  ar^d  House  of 
Representatives  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when- 
ever the  Governor  of  any  State  or  Territory 
aUeges  by  a  petition  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  fishing  by  nationals  of 
other  nations  in  some  or  all  of  the  coastal 
waters  lying  within  twelve  miles  off  the 
shores  of  such  State  or  Territory  Is  of  such 
intensity  or  magnitude  that  the  fishery  re- 
so\irces  in  such  waters  are  in  danger  of  de- 
pletion, the  President  shall  appoint  a  Fact 
Finding  Board  (hereinafter  called  "The 
Board")  consisting  of  three  persons,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  sxich  State  or 
Territory. 

Sec.  2.  The  Bocutl  shall,  within  ninety 
days.  Investigate  the  allegations  made  by  the 
Governor  and  report  its  findings  of  fact  and 
recommendations  for  action  to  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  The  President,  on  the  basis  of  such 
report  and  rec<Hnmendatlon8  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, may  by  Presidential  proclamation,  if  he 
finds  that  the  allegations  are  sustained  by 
the  facts: 

(a)  Prohibit  fishing  in  some  or  all  of  the 
coastal  waters  lying  up  to  twelve  miles  off 
the  coast  of  such  State  by  any  person  not  a 
national  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America;  or 

(b)  Establish  conservation  zones  in  the 
coastal  waters  lying  up  to  twelve  miles  off 
the  coast  of  such  State  or  Terrlt<»7,  limit  the 
amount  and  tjrpe  of  fishing  which  may  be 
conducted  in  such  conservation  zones,  and 


set  forth  when  and  by  whom  fishing  may  be 
conducted  in  such  conservation  zones. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $75  per  day  when 
engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and 
shall,  in  addition,  receive  reimbursement  for 
actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

Exhibit  4 
Proclamation  2668 — Policy  or  the  United 
States  With  Respect  to  Coastal  Fisheries 
IN  Certain  Areas  or  the  High  Seas,*  bt 
THE  President  or  the  United  States  or 
America 

Whereas  for  some  years  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has  viewed 
with  concern  the  Inadequacy  of  present 
arrangements  for  the  protection  and  perpet- 
uation of  the  fishery  resources  contiguous 
to  its  coasts,  and  in  view  of  the  potentially 
disturbing  effect  of  this  situation,  has  care- 
fully studied  the  possibility  of  Improving 
the  Jurisdictional  basis  for  conservation 
measures  and  international  cooperation  in 
this  field;  and 

Whereas  such  fishery  resources  have  a 
special  importance  to  coastal  communities 
as  a  source  of  livelihood  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  food  and  Industrial  resource;  and 

Whereas  the  progressive  development  of 
new  methods  and  techniques  contributes  to 
intensified  fishing  over  wide  sea  areas  and 
in  certain  cases  seriously  threatens  fisheries 
with  depletion;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  pro- 
tect coastal  fishery  resources  from  destruc- 
tive exploitation,  having  due  regard  to  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  each  region  and  situation 
and  to  the  special  rights  and  equities  of 
the  coastal  State  and  of  any  other  State 
which  may  have  established  a  legitimate 
interest  therein : 

Now,  therefore.  I  Harry  S  Trimian,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  following  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  with  respect  to 
coastal  fisheries  in  certain  areas  of  the  high 
seas: 

In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  con- 
servation and  protection  of  fishery  resources, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  regards 
It  as  proper  to  establish  consenratlon  sones 
in  those  areas  of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  wherein  fish- 
ing activities  have  been  or  in  the  future  may 
be  developed  and  maintained  on  a  substan- 
tial scale.  Where  such  activities  have  been 
or  shall  hereafter  be  developed  and  main- 
tained by  its  nationals  alone,  the  United 
States  regards  it  as  proper  to  establish  ex- 
plicitly botmded  conservation  zones  in  which 
fishing  activities  shall  be  subject  to  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  the  United  States. 
Where  such  activities  have  been  or  ahall 
hereafter  be  legitimately  developed  and 
maintained  Jointly  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States  and  nationals  of  other  states, 
explicitly  bounded  conservation  zones  may 
be  established  under  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  such  other  states;  and 
all  fishing  activities  in  such  zones  shall  be 
subject  to  regulation  and  control  as  pro- 
vided in  such  agreements.  The  right  of  any 
state  to  establish  consenratlon  Bones  off  its 
shores  in  accordance  with  the  above  prin- 
ciples is  conceded,  provided  that  eorreqwnd- 
ing  recognition  is  given  to  any  fishing 
interests  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
which  may  exist  in  such  areas.  Ilie  char- 
acter as  high  seas  of  the  areas  in  which  such 
conservation  cones  are  established  and  the 
right  of  their  free  and  unimpeded  naviga- 
tion are  in  no  way  thiis  affected. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  oC  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 
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XmORESSIONAL    IN- 
PROCEDUBES 


President.  I  send 

bills  and  ask  that  they 

tAe  Raooas  following  my 

appropriately  referred. 

FRESIDSNT  pro  tem- 

riU  be  received  and  ut- 

refened;      and,     without 

printed  in  the  Rscoas 


3667,  supra. 
aSOS,  supra. 


The  bais.  introduced  by  Mr.  Kkattmc, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

dieiuT- 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  over- 
turning the  contempt  of  Congress 
conviction  of  Edward  Yellin  again 
emphssizes  the  necessity  for  action  on 
proposals  to  reform  congressional  in- 
vestigations. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  following  steps 
are  required  to  satisfy  elemental  con- 
cepts of  fairness  in  committee  investiga- 
tions: 

First.  Adoption  of  legislation  providing 
for  civil  contempt  procedures.  The 
criminal  statute  now  applicable  to  such 
cases  has  proved  imworkable.  inappro- 
priate and  self-defeating.  It  does  not 
give  either  fair  protection  to  the  rights 
of  witnesses  or  aSsist  the  committees  in 
obtaining  legitimate  information.  Con- 
gress should  provide  the  same  procedures 
for  judicial  review  in  its  own  investiga- 
tions as  it  has  i^rovided  for  a  host  of  ad- 
ministrative .  agencies  in  similar  situa- 
tions. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  embodjring 
in  <me  of  these  measures  would  author- 
ize immediate  resort  to  the  courts  for 
aid  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  a  reluctant  witiiess.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  when  a  wit- 
ness refuses  to  testify  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  or  refuses  to  answer 
a  speeif&e  question,  he  could  be  required 
to  appear  that  very  same  day  in  the  dis- 
trict court  in  whose  Jurisdiction  the  in- 
vestigation is  being  conducted.  Upon 
his  I4n>earance  before  the  court,  the 
witness  would  be  subject  to  Judicial  juris- 
diction, and  a  further  refusal  to  testi- 
fy in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
court  would  be  punishable  as  a  con- 
tempt of  court.  This  procedure  should 
bring  home  to  a  witness  that  he  could 
immediately  be  punished  for  contempt 
if  he  decides,  without  justification,  not 
to  testify  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  same  time,  if  the  wit- 
ness is  justified  in  refusing  to  testify, 
his  vindication  will  be  prompt  and  he 
will  be  spared  the  (vprobrium  of  a  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

The  present  system  of  citing  a  witness 
for  criminal  contempt,  getting  the  com- 
mittee to  vote  on  it,  and  a  House  of  the 
Congress  to  vote  on  it.  and  then  submit- 
ting it  to  a  UJB.  attorney  for  prosecu- 
tion, and  then  convincing  a  grand  Jury 
to  present  an  indictment,  and  later  to 
be  tried,  means  that  it  may  be  done  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  later.  If  he 
is  convicted,  he  may  be  fined,  or  he  may 
even  be  imprisoned,  but  that  is  not  what 
the  committee  should  be  trying  to  do  or 
is  trying  to  do.  Oftentimes  the  purpose 
of  the  inquiry  is  entirely  ended  by  the 
time  that  point  is  reached.  This  bill 
would  cut  that  procedure  short.  I  urge 
that  it  receive  consideration. 

Second.  Adoption  of  a  code  of  fair 
procedure  by  committees  conducting  in- 
vestigatory hearings.  I  have  prc^iosed 
such  a  code  for  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee— of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber— and  have  strongly  supported,  with 
some  suggested  amendments,  a  similar 
code  initially  proposed  by  the  chairman 


of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  Senator  Ebvxk.  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  fair  procedures  would  en- 
hance the  wra-k  of  every  investigatory 
committee  and  answer  much  of  the  crit- 
icism to  which  they  are  now  subject. 
Conclusions  reached  after  a  fair  hearing 
will  always  enjoy  more  respect  than  those 
tainted  by  suspicions  of  arbitrariness. 

Third.  Adopticm  of  an  amendment  to 
the  perjury  statute  which  would  distin- 
guish between  false  testimony  on  a  mate- 
rial issue  and  false  testimony  generally. 

That  is  what  is  embodied  in  the  other 
bill  which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

Under  the  present  law,  every  indict- 
ment and  conviction  for  perjury  must 
satisfy  extremely  technical  requirements 
of  materiality,  and  as  a  result,  acquit- 
tals have  resiilted  in  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  witnesses'  false 
testimony.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
cases  of  "turnabout"  witnesses  who  offer 
completely  contradictory  testimony  im- 
der  oath  and  yet  avoid  any  offense  un- 
der the  present  statute.  This  discredits 
the  oath  and  demeans  our  concepts  of 
Justice.  Under  my  proposal,  any  false 
testimony  under  oath  before  a  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  Congress  would  be 
unlawful. 

This  distinction  would  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  testimony  on  a  material  issue 
and  false  testimony  generally,  the  first 
of  which,  of  course,  would  be  a  much 
more  serious  c^ense. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  closely  divided 
in  the  Tellin  case,  as  it  has  been  in  other 
contempt  of  Congress  cases,  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  courts  could  review 
proceedings  before  congressional  com- 
"mittees.  But  a  majority  of  the  Court 
has  made  it  evident  in  case  after  case 
Uiat  it  is  prepared  to  engage  in  a  search- 
ing examination  of  procedural  regular- 
ity in  every  criminal  prosecution  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.          

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  longer  Congress  delas^ 
in  meeting  ite  own  responsibilities  for 
providing  fair  procedures,  the  more  Ju- 
dicial intervention  it  invites  into  the 
operations  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Those  who  are  truly  concerned  with  the 
independence  of  Congress,  therefore, 
should  be  strong  allies  in  this  effort  to 
place  our  investigatory  activities  on  an 
unassailable  basis. 

That  is  the  reason  for  introducing  the 
biUs.  I  intend  to  pursue  diligently  the 
adoption  of  Codes  of  Fair  Procedure  by 
every  investigatory  comihittee  on  which 

I  serve. 

Exhibit  1 

S.  1817 

A  bill  to  prescribe  a  method  by  which  the 
Houses  of  Congress  and  their  eonualttees 
may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  in  com- 
pelling the  testimony  of  witnesses 

Be  ft  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  Moiue  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (s) 
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either  House,  any  committee  or  subcoounlt- 
tee  of  either  House,  and  any  Joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  may,  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  actual 
membership,  invoke  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  district  courts  in  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence,  in  fxirtherance  of  any 
Inquiry  such  House,  committee,  subcommit- 
tee, or  Joint  committee  is  authorized  to 
undertake. 

(b)  The  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  within  which  the  Inquiry  is  car- 
ried on  may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  by 
either  House,  any  c<xumlttee  or  subconunlt- 
tee  of  either  House,  or  any  Joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  {and  to  pro- 
duce evidence  if  so  (xdered)  and  give  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  matter  in  question  be- 
fore such  House,  oonunlttee,  subcommittee, 
or  Joint  committee,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  tbe  court 
may  be  pimlshed  by  the  coiut  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  Attorneys  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
upon  the  approval  and  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  furnish  legal  assistance  in  Invoking  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  district  courts  under 
subsection  (a)  to  either  House,  cm:  any  com- 
mittee, subcommittee,  or  Joint  committee 
which  requests  it. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny,  impair  or  otherwise  affect 
any  existing  law,  procedure,  or  authority 
relating  to  the  attendance  and  testimony  ctf 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
before  any  committee  or  subconunlttee-  of 
either  House. 

S.  1818 

A  bill  to  amend  section  isai  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
degrees  of  perjiiry,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1621  of  title  18  of  the  United  Stetes  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whoever,  having  taken  an  oath  before 
a  competent  tribunal,  officer,  or  person,  In 
any  case  In  which  a  law  of  the  United  States 
authorizes  an  oath  to  be  administered,  that 
he  will  testify,  declare,  depose,  (v  certify 
truly,  or  that  any  written  testimony,  decla- 
ration, deposition,  or  certificate  by  him  sub- 
scribed. Is  true,  willfully  and  contrary  to 
such  oath  states  or  subscribes  any  material 
matter  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true. 
Is  guilty  of  perjxiry  in  the  first  degree,  and 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  law,  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  having  taken  an  oath  be- 
fore a  competent  tribunal,  officer,  or  person. 
In  any  case  in  which  a  law  of  the  United 
States  authorizes  an  oath  to  be  administered, 
that  he  will  testify,  declare,  depose,  or  certify 
truly,  or  that  any  written  testimony,  decla- 
ration, deposition,  or  certificate  by  him  sub- 
scribed. Is  true,  willfully  and  contrary  to  such 
oath  states  or  subscribes  any  matter  which 
he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  is  guilty  of 
perjury  In  the  second  degree,  and  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 


fn»n  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphret],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  a  gold  medal  to  one  of  America's  best 
known  and  best  loved  entertainers — 
Danny  Kaye. 

Danny  Kaye  is  much,  much  more  than 
a  talented  comedian,  able  to  make  us 
laugh  and  forget  bur  troubles.  This 
man  Ls  a  humanitarian  in  the  fullest 
.sense  because  he  has  devoted  so  much 
of  himself  and  his  time  to  helping  others 
in  the  world  who  so  desperately  need 
help. 

He  has  immeasurably  aided  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund — UNICEF — by 
being  an  ambassador  at  large,  traveling 
coimtless  thousands  of  miles  in  most  of 
the  coimtries  of  the  world  to  bring  laugh- 
ter to  the  children  of  the  world. 

This  man  has  proved  in  his  own  way 
that  language  differences  are  certainly 
no  barrier  to  human  understanding.  He 
has  been  seen  by  more  than  145  million 
viewers  in  28  languages  in  reporting  on 
film  and  television  on  conditions  of  chil- 
dren aided  by  UNICES. 

He  also  has  actively  entertained  UJS. 
servicemen,  in  war  and  in  peacetime, 
throughout  the  world.  These  are  gifts  of 
value  beyond  estimate  and  it  is  for  rea- 
sons such  as  these  that  I  am  proposing 
that  this  country  honor  Danny  Kaye 
with  a  gold  medal,  letting  him  know  that 
his  country  is  Justly  proud  and  thankful. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
expected  that  the  entire  question  of  the 
issuance  of  medals  will  be  considered  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  also  by  the 
Congress.  Therefore  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  introduced,  so  that  this  very 
highly  deserved  award  may  be  given 
proper  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  97) 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Danny  Kaye,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  DANNY  KAYE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  colleague  fMr.  Keating]. 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl,  our  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  Junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  CinniCH],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator 


well  as  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  public  do- 
main in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Since,  as  I  say.  the  basic  purpose  of 
S.  1807  is  the  promotion  of  mining  in- 
terests generally.  I  thought  that  the 
committee  with  the  responsibility  for 
"mining  intereste  generally"  should  be 
permitted  to  have  a  look  at  the  measure 
also. 

Therefore  I  asked,  and  received, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred first  to  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  then  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  consideration  by 
both  of  these  units  of  the  Senate,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  expertize  in  mining 
matters  and  in  tax  matters,  respectively. 

However,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  rTRDl,  in  which  he  points  out  that 
a  bill  based  on  the  President's  tax  reform 
proposals  will  shortly  be  out  of  the  other 
body  and  before  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  able  Senator  from  Virginia  points 
out  that  the  provisions  of  S.  1807  should 
be  considered  as  an  amendment  to  this 
tax  bill. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
assurance  of  prompt  and,  I  hope,  favor- 
able consideration  for  our  mining  indus- 
try provision,  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
its  action  of  yesterday  in  referring  the 
bill  S.  1807  first  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Hiat  the 
measure  go  directly  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska?  The 
Chair  hears  none;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  S.  1807  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, on  my  own  behalf  and  that  of 
Senators  Bartlett,  Engle,  McGovern, 
and  Simpson,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  accord  expenditures  for  the  ex- 
ploration for  and  discovery  of  new  min- 
eral deposits,  the  same  tax  treatment 
that  is  accorded  research  expenditures  in 
other  industrial  enterprises.  This  meas- 
ure was  assigned  the  number  S.  1807. 

This  bill  is  frankly  an  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  my  in- 
troductory statement  I  gave  clear  recog- 
nition to  that  fact,  and  stated  that  the 
measure  was  one  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

However,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  solely  to  promote  mineral  development. 
and  mines  and  mining  generally.  The 
Legislature  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
places  responsibility  for  legislation  re- 
specting mining   interests  generally  as 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  CASES 
WHERE  THE  PRESIDENT  IS  UN- 
ABLE TO  DISCHARGE  HIS 
DUTIES  —  ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  f  rcMn  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  35,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  cases  where 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  20,  1963,  the  names  of 
Mr.  DotTGLAs,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
DoMimcK,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Kvchbl,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Proxmirb.  Mr.  Saltonstall. 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Simpson  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ments submitted  by  Mr.  Keating  on 
June  20,  1963,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  1276)  to 
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ADDRESSES,]  DITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
BTC^PRH?  FED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  i  od  by  unanimous  consent. 
addresses*  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be(  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
aa  follows: 

9Sr  Ifr.  l^MBOMXT 

Addf—  kf  PC  itmtrtf  Ocnersa  J.  Bdward 
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CMl  Asrooautkt  Boanl.  Washington,  D.C., 

8.  wes. 


IBB  FRB81D  EirTS  PROPOSAL  FOR 
RDBRAL  C  IBRCIVE  LBQISLATION 
IN  REBPBC  T  TO  SO-CALLED  PUB- 
LIC ACCOM  MODATEONS 

Mr.  SBVIIf .  Mr.  President,  the 
Cbarloite  Ota  arver,  of  Charlotte.  N.C.. 
lor  June  20.  4^3,  carried  an  editorial 
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way."  he  said,  "providing  both  the  Nation's 
standard  and  a  nationwide  solution.  The 
tioM  has  come  for  the  Congress  *  *  *  to 
Join  ttie  executive  and  Judicial  branchee  in 
maWng  it  clear  to  all  that  race  has  no  place 
in  American  life  cr  law.** 

Disraeli  said  that  race  cannot  be  ignored 
because  it  is  the  key  to  hlatory.  Law  should 
not  rllscrlmlnate  against  race,  but  it  cannot 
In  Itself  resolve  racial  differences. 

The  President  has  been  given  bad  advice. 
He  has,  In  the  bulk  of  his  civil  rights  pro- 
gram, substituted  wishful  thinking  for  ma- 
ture Judgment.  He  has  turned  from  leading 
to  pushing  in  an  area  in  which  even  the 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  Intrude — 
that  of  private  property  rights. 

It  111  becomes  the  President  to  talk  in  the 
same  breath  about  the  owning  of  slaves  and 
the  discriminatory  use  of  private  property. 
There  is  no  sound  basis  on  which  to  compare 
the  operation  of  a  lunch  coxmter  to  the 
bondage  of  a  h\iman  being. 

Our  strongest  objection  to  the  dvil  rights 
package  Is  in  the  provision  making  It  man- 
datory that  owners  of  private  businesses  op- 
erate under  policies  set  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  This  would  merely  paper  over  the 
underlying  motivations  for  the  discrimina- 
tion that  now  exists.  Unless  there  Is  some 
degree  of  willingness  and  vohintarlsm  on  the 
part  of  property  owners  to  end  discrimina- 
tion, the  force  of  law  only  serves  to  mask 
the  real  problem  or  nuke  It  worse. 

This  Is  self-evident  In  a  pcurt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  Thirty  States,  the  District  of 
Ct^umbla,  and  numy  cities  aheady  have  antl- 
dlaerimlnatlon  laws  as  far  as  buslneases  serv- 
ing the  publle  are  concerned.  And  yet  we 
are  told  that  there  exist  in  many  of  these 
places  sltuatioQS  which  are  more  explosive 
than  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

We  absolutely  agree  with  the  President 
when  he  says: 

"No  action  to  more  ccmtrary  to  the  spirit 
of  our  democracy  and  OonsUtutlon— or  more 
rightfully  resented  by  a  Negro  cltiaen  who 
seeks  (mly  equal  treatment — than  the  barring 
of  that  citixsn  from  restaurants,  hotels, 
theaters,  recreational  areas,  and  other  public 
accommodations  and  facilities." 

But  It  will  not  be  until  we  have  Impressed 
the  truth  of  that  observation  on  public 
officials,  private  citizens  who  own  businesses 
serving  the  public,  and  on  Americans  in 
general  that  we  will  find  a  lasting  solution 
to  thU  domestic  problem. 

The  President,  as  Chief  Executive  of  this 
great  Nation,  deserves  the  respect  of  its  peo- 
ple for  speaUng  his  convictions  and  offering 
hto  formula  for  leading  us  out  of  the  racial 
maze. 

All  of  hto  proposato  must  be  given  careful 
consideration  and  should  be  exposed  to  the 
fullest  debate  In  Congress.  We  feel,  too,  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  allowed  to 
express  the  win  of  ISO  million  Americans 
without  exposure  to  endless  filibustering. 
Certainly,  there  are  some  segments  of  the 
package  which  lend  themselves  to  compro- 
mise and  passage. 

But  the  proposal  related  to  private  prop- 
erty. In  particular,  to  ill-advised  legisla- 
tion. It  represents  **an  entering  wedge"  on 
personal  choice  In  a  "free"  society  that  could 
lead  to  Intolerable  force  by  Government  in 
the  future. 

In  the  interest  of  all  Americans  of  all  races, 
it  should  be  rejected. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  OBLIGATIONS  IN 
RESPECT  TO  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  oS.  Charlotte,  N.C..  for 
June  21.  1963.  carried  an  editorial  en- 
titled "President  Must  Emphasize  Com- 
mitment to  Law.  Order,"  which  makes 
some  lucid  comments  upon  recent 
events.    I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 


the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Rccoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

PsxsnsNT  Must  Kmphasbb  ComumxirT  to 
Law, 


President  Kennedy  declared  in  hto  civil 
rights  mestwge  that  problems  of  race  would 
not  be  solved  "by  clinging  to  the  patterns  of 
the  past." 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  In  the 
country  on  that  statement.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  patterns  of  the  past  have  been 
widely  discarded  in  the  last  few  weeks  as 
thto  realization  has  grown  In  the  face  of 
Negro  protest  movements. 

Substantial  progress  in  such  areas  as  the 
Candlnas  should  be  given  fully  as  much 
recognition  as  the  incidents  of  violence  which 
pockmark  the  country.  The  President  would 
soon  have  been  able  to  boast  of  a  remark- 
able transition  In  all  of  the  South,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Atobcuna  and  Missis- 
sippi, had  he  done  two  things. 

One  would  have  been  to  continue  hto 
appeal  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  in  a  position  to  make  drastic 
change  possible  on  a  voluntary  basto,  in  the 
Interest  of  economic  stability,  law  and  order, 
human  dignity,  and  simple  Justice.  Thto 
would  have  entailed  the  White  House's  fre- 
quent emphasto  on  the  progress  made  In 
specific  localities.  An  accentuation  of  the 
FKJsltlve  would  have  been  Invaluable. 

The  other  wovild  have  been  the  President's 
firm  determination  to  maintain  the  peace 
with  all  the  fOTces  at  hto  command  wherever 
protests  inflamed  feelings  to  the  point  that 
public  order  was  threatened  or  had  broken 
down. 

This  would  have  been  in  sharp  contrast  to 
hto  confident  prediction  that  the  turmoil 
would  increase— a  prediction  that  to  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  when  made  by  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  coimtry  without  an 
accompanying  ea^resslon  of  hto  resolve  to 
keep  national  order. 

But  the  President  continued  hto  previous 
tack  in  hto  message  to  Congress  on  civil 
rights.  In  calling  for  the  country  to  substi- 
tute dlvtoive  laws  for  personal  efforts  by  the 
leaders  of  both  races  to  establish  better 
human  relationships,  he  warned  that  "the 
result  of  continued  Federal  legislative  inac-~ 
tlon  will  be  continued,  if  not  increased,  ra- 
cial strife." 

Thto  to  almost  Inflammatory  talk  coming 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I? 
the  civil  rights  proposato  are  rejected  by 
Congress,  there  could  well  be  a  compulsion  on 
the  part  of  some  protest  leaders  to  fulfill  thto 
prophecy,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  con- 
firm the  worst  fears  of  a  national  leader. 

There  was  more  of  the  same  in  the  Presi- 
dent's pressure  on  the  Congress  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  hto  civil  rights  package. 

"But  an  explosive  national  problem  can- 
not await  clty-by-dty  solutions,"  he  said, 
"and  those  who  loudly  abhor  Federal  action 
only  invite  it  if  they  neglect  or  evade  their 
own  obligations." 

Thus  the  President  hauled  ovit  two  elube  in 
one  sentence  and,  in  effect,  asked  Members 
of  Congress  to  act  on  the  Joint  fear  of  public 
disorder  and  Federal  intervention  rather  than 
to  use  their  best  Judgment  on  the  constitu- 
tional merits  of  the  legtolattve  steps  he  pro- 
posed. 

The  President  and  many  of  the  Negro  pro- 
test leaders  obvloiisly  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize a  change  in  the  mood  of  the  country  as 
peaceable  picketing  and  towful  protest  have 
evt^ved  into  mob  scenes  and  physical  intimi- 
dation. The  pendiiliun  of  feeling  has  been 
swinging  steadily  the  other  way  as  laws  have 
been  defied  with  Impunity  by  many  of  those 
who  have  insisted  that  obedience  to  law,  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts  of  the  land,  to  the 
only  mode  of  ecmduet  fdr  a  ctvlllasd  people. 
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President  Kennedy  has  fallen  far  short  of 
the  mark  In  making  a  mild  appeal  for  re- 
straint in  demonstrations  while  Oongrees 
considers  hto  proposato.  There  must  be  no 
question  In  the  mind  of  any  Am«rtcan  that 
the  Chief  Executive  intends  to  protect  the 
public  safety  with  all  the  resources  at  hto 
command  regardless  of  what  Congress  de- 
cides. 

Those  who  proclaim  the  advent  of  the 
worst  will  get  the  worst,  unless  those  able 
to  prevent  It  make  clear  their  intention  to 
do  so. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROPOSALS  LOADED 
WITH  DANGER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  for 
June  23, 1963.  contained  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Part  of  New  Civil  Rights  Bills 
Loaded  With  Danger."  This  editorial 
points  out  in  accurate  and  eloquent 
fashion  that  many  of  Uie  provisions  of 
the  pending  civil  rights  bills  vest  in  the 
Federal  Government  uncontrolled  and 
imcontrollable  discretionary  powers 
which  constitute  an  "infringement  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  States  and  individ- 
uals and  provide  no  real  solution  to  the 
problems  that  exist."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Parts  or  New  Crvn.  Rights  Bnxs  Loaded 
WrTH  Dangcb 
Almost  uniformly  throughout  the  South, 
responsible  and  progressive  newspapers  have 
written  "Dear  John"  letters  to  President 
Kennedy  on  hto  civil  rights  legislative  pro- 
gram, with  stem  disapproval  In  particular 
on  Its  ptiblic  acconunodatlons  section. 

But  southern  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
lic oflldato  who  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  for  the  extension  of  fun  citi- 
zenship rights  and  human  privileges  to 
Negroes  are  not  alone  in  their  opposition  to 
providing  the  Federal  Oovemment  with 
sweeping  new  powers  over  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  individual  Americans. 

For  Instance,  Arthiir  Krock  of  the  New 
York  Times  greeted  the  President's  civil 
rights  message  to  Congress  with  these  sober- 
ing words: 

"The  antidiscrimination  laws  and  the  pro- 
visions for  their  enforcement  •  •  •  would 
equip  the  Executive  with  discretionary  pow- 
ers over  private  property  and  individual  free- 
dom of  choice  that  are  comparable  In  magni- 
tude only  with  thoee  exercised  in  time  of  war 
and  diu-ing  the  post-Appomattox  period  of 
southern  reconstruction.  The  keys  which 
would  give  the  President  access  to  these  new 
and  vast  oontrc^  are  BUK>lied  by  certain 
words  in  the  admintotratlon  bill  that  are 
wide  open  to  any  desired  oflicial  interpre- 
UUons." 

Krock  dtocussed  the  poeslble  meanings  that 
could  be  given  to  such  words  as  "substantial" 
and  "reasonable"  and  "public  interest." 
These  words  could  be  interpreted  to  mean 
whatever  the  Attorney  Oenwal  of  the  United 
States  or  hto  agents  desired. 

It  must  be  made  crystal  clear  that  racial 
discrimination  to  not  the  issue  as  men  of 
diverse  political  persuasion  rise  up  to  oppoee 
the  President's  key  proposato.  As  Krock 
again  noted,  in  Ught  of  the  vast  new  powers 
that  would  be  entrusted  to  Federal  offldato: 
"Small  wonder  that  Congress,  including 
many  Members  who  have  been  active  in  the 
efforts  to  equalize  the  rl^ts  of  all  dtlaens. 
wlU  take  a  long.  crlUcal  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's bUL" 


We  can.  In  good  conscience,  support  few 
of  the  eight  basic  courses  of  action  proposed 
by  the  President  to  give  "full  equality"  to 
American  citizens. 

The  economic  section  of  hto  program  to 
designed  to  increase  the  efforts  of  govern- 
ment to  train  and  educate  more  Americans 
to  take  advantage  of  Job  c^portxinlties  that 
extot.  It  should  be  useful  in  attacking  the 
roots  of  the  Negro's  basic  problem. 

Congress  should  approve  additional  funds 
for  the  manpower  development  and  training 
program,  the  youth  employment  bill,  voca- 
tional education,  adult  basic  education,  and 
public  welfare  work-relief  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  asks  in  the  same  section  that 
Congress  provide  a  statutory  basto  for  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity now  headed  by  Vice  President  John- 
son. He  did  not  spell  out  detaito  of  what 
thto  would  accomplish  in  addition  to  the 
success  the  Committee  has  experienced. 
However,  since  the  Committee  deato  only  with 
employers  handling  government  contracts,  it 
might  be  useful  to  strengthen  its  authority. 
A  compromtoe  civil  rights  bill  might  also 
safely  include  a  renewal  of  the  authority  of 
the  Civil  Rights  CcHxunisslon  as  a  \iseful 
agency  in  studying  and  reporting  on  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  righto. 

Senator  Saic  Ebvzk,  of  North  Carolina,  has 
been  an  outspoken  foe  of  the  Commission. 
Opposition  to  it  Increased  heavily  when  a 
majority  of  the  fv»nfniiiifjr>T|yrg  recommended 
several  weeks  ago  that  all  Federal  aid  be 
withdrawn  from  Mississippi,  an  action  which 
woiUd  have  penalised  white  and  Negro 
citizens  alike. 

The  Commission  has.  however,  performed  a 
useful  service  in  detailing  the  extent  of  dis- 
crimination by  tow  and  interpretation  of  the 
law,  primarily  in  the  Southern  States. 
Simple  renewal  of  its  life  and  authority, 
without  unjustified  expansion,  would  not  be 
unreasonable. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Federal  C<xnmunity 
Relations  Service  proposed  by  the  Preeidoit 
could  be  one  of  the  Nation's  most  useful 
devices  in  eliminating  customer  discrimi- 
nation in  private  businesses.  It  would  work 
with  local  biracial  committees,  providing 
advice  and  drawing  upon  viride  experience 
acroas  the  Nation  In  overcoming  barriers  to 
equality  of  treatment. 

The  President  can  establish  thto  agency  by 
Executive  order,  however.  There  to  no  need 
to  give  it  a  statutory  basis  nor  equip  It  with 
the  powers  of  enforcement  or  sul^>ena. 

The  other  prc^xMsto  of  the  President's  are 
unwise,  or  an  infringement  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  States  and  Indlvlduato  and  pro- 
vide no  real  solutlcm  to  the  problems  that 
extot. 

Brlefiy,  these  have  to  do  with  increasing 
Federal  activity  in  the  field  of  registration 
and  voting;  Federal  technical  and  financial 
asstotanoe  to  scho<4  districts  desegregating 
voluntarily,  which  to  almost  bribery  to  obey 
the  law;  expansion  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  bring  suits  on  Its  own 
motion  in  desegregation  cases;  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  funds  from  areas  where 
ractol  dtoerimlnatlon  to  practiced,  which 
seems  to  mark  a  turnabout  on  the  Presi- 
dent's rejection  of  the  CivU  Rif^ts  Commis- 
sion proposal  re  Mississippi,  end  f^^^^k*T^  tt 
unlawfid  for  any  firm  engaged  in  a  "sub- 
stantial" degree  in  Interstate  commerce  to 
discriminate  by  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  in  serving  customers. 

There  must  be  no  detoy  in  the  use  of  exist- 
ing laws  nor  any  stinting  of  local  effort  to 
obtain  for  all  dtlaens  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges most  of  us  take  for  granted.  But  the 
almost  unlimited  power  asked  for  the  FM- 
eral  Oovemment  by  the  Presldsnt  ooold.  tf  tt 
were  to  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  wrong 
individuals,  be  used  to  abrogate  the  rights 
of  alL 


RACIAL  IMBALANCE  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  of  Washington,  D.C..  for  June 
25,  1963,  carried  an  editorial  entitled 
"Racial  Imbalance  In  the  Schools."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
RacoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd. 
as  follows: 

Racial  Ikbalancb  in  thx  Schools 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  there  to 
no  question  but  that  the  best  school  environ- 
ment for  Negro  children  would  be  one  in 
which  the  students  are  of  varied  racial,  cul- 
tural, economic  and  religious  backgrounds. 
It  to  equally  clear  that  such  an  environment 
does  not  result  automatically  from  meeting 
the  letter  of  the  school  integration  law. 

Thto  to  what  the  education  commissioner 
of  New  York  State  had  in  mind  when  he  di- 
rected last  week  that  integration  to  not 
enough;  that  racial  imbalance  also  must  be 
eliminated  from  public  schools  of  the  State. 
It  was  not  a  new  idea,  of  course.  A  slnollar 
pomt,  for  instance,  lay  behind  recent  demon- 
strations by  Negroes  in  Englewood.  VJ.  But 
the  c(Mnmlssloner  called  for  drastic  action 
in  New  York.  And  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  order,  he  proposed  to  define  a  racially 
imbalanced  school  as  one  having  60  percent 
or  m<Mre  Negro  puplto  enrolled. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  hto  motives. 
Commissioner  Allen  to  playing  an  absurd 
numbers  game.  By  hto  own  admission,  the 
cutoff  ratio  of  50  percent  Negroes  in  any 
school  to  an  arbitrary  figure,  selected  because 
"we  had  to  have  some  definition"  of  imbal- 
ance. The  mounting  reaction,  naoreover, 
demonstrates  the  futility  of  hto  action.  The 
difficulty  of  enforcing  such  a  policy  in  New 
York  City  schooto,  according  to  Calvin  E. 
Oroes,  the  city  school  superintendent,  would 
be  Insuperable.  He  characterizes  the  prob- 
lem of  transporting  students  under  stMh  a 
plan  as  unbeHevahte.  To  meet  Dr.  AUcnt 
definitioa,  racial  balances  would  have  to  be 
changed  in  236  eleaentary  schooto  in  the  dty 
alone.  Negro  leaders,  who  gsnsrally  ap- 
ptouded  the  directive,  have  conceded  the  im- 
possibility of  its  total  application. 

The  extreme  example  of  the  unwotkablllty 
of  thto  proposal  to  to  Imagine  Its  fate  In 
Washington.  With  an  ovsran  ratio  off  only 
15  percent  white  pupito  In  pubUc  schooto,  tbs 
best  balance  Washington  couM  posdMy 
achieve  if  all  the  white  students  wers  dis- 
tributed equally  throughout  the  city  would 
be  85  percent  Negro  In  each  school.  The  fact 
to,  of  course,  that  the  ratio  would  go  even 
higher,  for  such  a  policy  would  ssrve  only 
to  chase  additional  irhlte  families  to  the 
subxu-bs.    No  one  would  benefit. 

The  concept  of  a  homogenised  school  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  communis  to  sdsntlflcally 
shaken  up  to  provide  an  "Ideal"  social  mix.  to 
not  only  tmworkable — ^It  to  philosophically 
unsound.  The  right  position  to  that  race 
should  not  be  a  factor  in  pupil  ssslgnmwwt; 
once  that  principle  to  abandoned,  an  stMcal 
Pandora's  box  opens  up.  It  to  better  to  stick 
to  the  time-proved  concept  that  netghbor- 
hood  schooto  should  rsAect  the  neighbor- 
hoods which  they  serve. 

Where  "legal  segr^iation"  In  schooto  exists 
in  dtles  such  as  Washington  and  New  York, 
the  answer  does  not  Ue  tn  frantic  artificial 
devices  which  attempt  to  make  our  sdKxito 
shoulder  all  the  burdens  of  the  oommamity. 
It  lies — in  the  case  of  Wsshington.  for  ex- 
ample— in  the  attraetloii  of  mors  whites  to 
the  central  dty.  and  ths  aooanpaaying 
spread  of  a  part  of  ths  central  dty  >«gR> 
population  to  the  suburbs.  Tb»  factors 
which  eventuaUy  will  aeeompltah  these 
things  also  are  dear:   Utfwn  renewal,  the 
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Mr.  BRVm.  lEr.  President.  I  deem  It 
approinriate  to  add  at  this  point  some 
obaeryfttioas  of  r  ly  own  concerning  cer- 
tain prorlakms  f  title  m  of  8.  1731. 
which  embodies  a  its  provisions  the  ad- 
ministratlcm's  i  Bcommendations  con- 
cerning 80-calle<  civil  rights  legislation 
In  the  field  of  pu  >Ue  education. 

Sections  302.  3  »3.  and  304  of  UUe  ni 
of  this  bin  adopk  the  fallacious  notion 
that  public  school  students  should  be 
denied  the  right  ko  attend  neighborhood 
schools  in  their  mom»  communities,  and 
should  be  transp  irted  long  distances  to 
schools  in  other  <  ommunities  if  such  ac- 
tkm  is  neoessaiy  to  effectuate  the  unde- 
fined ideas  of  th<  Federal  Commissioner 
of  Education  ix  respect  to  so-called 
racial  Imbalance  in  public  schools  any- 
where or  everywhere  in  any  or  all  areas 
of  our  country.  These  provisions  not 
only  vest  in  the  Federal  Commissioner 
of  Kdocatlon  th«  uncontrolled  and  un- 
controllable disci  etlon  to  use  Federal  tax 
moneys  to  train  school  authorities  "to 
deal  effectively  v  ith  measures  to  adjust 
racial  imbalance  in  public  school  sys- 
tMBs,"  and  to  u  e  Federal  tax  moneys 
to  tnawDOti  sc  loolchildren  from  the 
neighborhood  schools  in  their  home 
communities  to  s  shools  in  other  commu- 
nities in  order  U.  prevent  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  "ra  sial  imbalance"  In  such 
school  systems,  lut  also  to  use  Federal 
tax  XDOoeyi  to  employ  "specialists  to 
devekv  understa  Mling  of  these  problems 
biy  parents,  aehoc  lehildren.  and  the  gen- 
eral public."  So  far  as  I  can  detennine, 
this  Is  the  first  tl  ne  in  American  history 
that  OongresB  ha  i  been  asked  to  author- 
ise the  use  of  I'ederal  tax  moneys  to 
persuade  "the  leneral  public"  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  wlicies  or  views  of  any 
administration  ij  \  respect  to  any  prob- 
Alas.  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
was  wnmg  when  he  de- 
clared that  then  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 


FEDERAL  US  7RPATION  IN  THE 
REODUTORY  FIELD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  one  of 
America's  most  Knowledgeable  men  in 
the  field  (rf  eonsi  Itutional  law  Is  Everett 
C.  McKeage.  a  member  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commisi  ion  of  California.  The 
Public  Utilities  8  irvey.  for  June  3.  1963, 
contains  an  artic  e  by  Mr.  McKeage,  en- 
titled "Federal  1  niii>ation  in  the  Regu- 
latory Field."  '  Ills  article  should  be 
made  available  to  every  American  who 
shares  the  view  es  pressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Uiited  States  in  Texas 
against  White,  tt  at  "the  preservation  of 
the  States  and  tl  e  maintenance  of  their 
governments,  wc\  as  much  within  the 
design  and  care  of  the  Constitution  as 
the  preservation  of  tile  Union  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  National  Oovem- 
ment"  For  thL  reason,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  th  A  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in   he  body  of  the  Rkcoko. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

FHISBAI.  USUSTATIOM  Of  THX  RaOUlATOBT  FiKU) 

(By  Everett  C.  UcKeage) 

NoTX. — Mr.  McKeage  Is  member  and  former 
president  of  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Ck>nunlS8lon.  The  opinions  of  the  author  are 
his  own  and  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
necessarily  representing  the  opinions  of  any 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  Public  Utilities 
Conunlsslon. 

So  that  the  reader  will  know  In  advance 
what  he  Is  In  for.  I  wish  to  make  It  {Perfectly 
clear  that  I  am  an  old-fashioned  10th  amend- 
ment lawyer — an  unreconstructed  rebel.  If 
you  please,  and  getting  more  so  all  the  time. 
Many  year*  ago,  I  was  an  avowed  centrallzer, 
govemmentally  speaking.  However,  time  and 
experience  have  "cured"  me  of  such  fan- 
tasies. 

The  subject  of  this  article,  "Federal  Usur- 
pation in  the  Regulatory  Field,"  covers  such 
a  broad  scope  Involving  State-Federal  rela- 
tionships that  only  the  sketchiest  treatment 
may  be  accorded  the  subject  In  the  space  al- 
lotted. Only  the  bare  fundamentals  may  be 
I»esented. 

When  the  Foimdlng  Fathers  gathered  In 
Philadelphia  In  1787  to  undertake  the  her- 
CTilean  task  of  writing  a  Constitution  creat- 
ing a  General  Government  for  the  13  sep- 
arate, sovereign,  and  wholly  Independent 
States,  they  fxilly  realised  that  an  almost 
mlraculoiis  compromise  wotild  be  necessary. 
Each  of  the  13  States  was  proud  and  siis- 
pldous  of  the  others.  A  reading  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  Immediately  following  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
will  clearly  reveal  the  fact  that  neither  the 
States  nor  the  people  were  in  any  mood  to 
accept  a  strbng  Central  Government,  not  to 
say  a  consolidated  at  unitary  one.  In  those 
days,  personal  liberty  and  local  autonomy 
were  ninnlng  at  high  tide.  However,  public 
opinion  leaned  toward  some  form  of  Federal 
Oovemment,  it  being  believed  that  the  then 
exigencies  demanded  cooperation  among  the 
States  rather  than  the  existing  conflict. 

COMPBOiaSS 

In  thla  context,  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  framed.  It  was  a  compromise.  No 
strong  Central  Government  was  created. 
Upon  ratification  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  States  In  1788,  a  Federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment came  Into  being  in  1789.  Con- 
trary to  what  some  beUeve,  the  Civil  War 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  did  not 
alter  our  form  of  government.  We  still  have 
a  republic  based  upon  a  Federal  form,  al- 
though centralization  has  been  adulterating 
that  form  by  gradual  erosion. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  dual  form  of  government,  and 
that  It  Is  an  indissoluble  union  of  indestruct- 
ible States.  I  agree  with  Thomas  Jefferson 
that  no  greater  tyranny  could  be  visited  upon 
a  people  than  to  subject  them  to  a  truly  con- 
solidated Government.  The  core  and  spirit 
of  a  free  society  must  be  nourished  by  local 
autonomy.  The  road  to  centralization  and 
consolidation  is  the  Inevitable  road  to  t3rr- 
anny.  A  free  society  could  never  survive  in 
such  a  frame  of  reference. 

The  American  people,  today,  are  faced,  as 
never  before,  with  a  persistent,  accelerating, 
and  ever-growing  centripetal  force  In  gov- 
ernment which  takes  from  the  several  States 
and  deposits  with  the  Federal  Government 
political  substance  which  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution  demand  should  ever 
remain  with  local  autonomy.  Gibbon's  "De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  should 
be  required  reading  in  Washington.  Federal 
usurpation  has  gained  such  headway  in  the 
last  three  decades  that  the  historical  pattern 
of  our  dual  form  of  government  has  become 
so  disturbed  an<|  distorted  that  the  several 


States  are  fast  becoming  like  provinces  ruled 
over  by  an  overweening  central  authority. 
Probably  public  opinion  does  not  xmderstand 
this  situation  becaxise  of  the  blandishments 
accompanying  its  gradual  growth.  However, 
the  American  people  will  realise  this  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  when,  probably,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  reverse  this  Inexorable  Fed- 
eral encroachment.  ) 

PaOMIMKNCB 

In  no  field  of  governmental  activity  Is 
Federal  usurpation  more  prominent  than 
in  the  regulatory  field.  It  Is  here  that  the 
State  and  Federal  Jurisdictions  constantly 
come  into  contact  and  conflict.  This  situa- 
tion was  envisioned  by  such  Founding 
Fathers  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison.  These  two  men  realized  that  the 
resolution  of  these  State-Federal  conflicts 
would  require  statesmanship  of  the  flrst 
order.  They  pointed  out  that  there  must 
be  a  wise  accommodation  between  these  two 
authorities  to  the  end  that  the  true  spirit 
of  our  governmental  policy  might  be  main- 
tained and  preserved.  This  thought  brings 
to  mind  the  profound  statement  of  James 
Russell  Lowell  in  response  to  a  question  pro- 
pounded to  him  by  the  French  historian 
Gulzot.  The  latter  Inquired  of  Lowell :  "How 
long  do  you  think  that  the  present  system 
of  American  Government  will  last?"  Lowell 
responded :  "Just  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  resides  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  people."  There,  you  have  it 
summed  up  in  a  brief  statement.  When  the 
spirit  of  the  Founding  Fathers  withers  and 
dies  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people, 
the  vitality  of  o\a  institution  of  free  gov- 
ernment will  vanish  like  the  snows  of  yes- 
teryear 

All  win  agree  that  the  destruction  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  an  organism  will 
result  In  the  destruction  of  that  organism. 
The  several  States  of  this  Union  are  the 
constituent  elements  of  our  National  Oov- 
emment. The  destruction  or  serious  weak- 
ening of  the  several  States  wUl  lead  to  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  a  free  society. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  conditions 
have  so  changed  from  the  days  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  that  the  old  rules  and  admoni- 
tions should  not  apply.  Such  a  view  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  moral  values  have 
fashions  and  that  such  values  change  be- 
cause of  changing  circ\mutances.  Such 
thinking  Is  of  a  defeatist  nature.  It  Implies 
that  the  American  people  do  not  have  the 
moral  flber  to  resist  the  erosion  of  their 
rights  through  the  destruction  of  local 
autonomy.  The  statement  of  George  Wash- 
ington in  his  farewell  address,  that  change 
In  our  form  of  Government  should  not  be 
accomplished  by  usurpation  but  rather  by 
the  method  provided  by  the  Constitution  is 
Just  as  wise  and  true  today  as  It  was  when 
he  uttered  it. 

ST7PKXMS   COtJBT 

The  subject  of  this  article  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  discussed  without  discussing  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  this,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Supreme  Co\ut 
has  been  more  instnunental  than  all  other 
Federal  agencies  combined  for  the  assaults 
by  Federal  authority  upon  the  rights  of  the 
several  States.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  that 
Coxui;  by  what  I  say.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  no  agency  of  government  Is  per- 
fect or  within  hailing  distance  of  being  so. 
We  know  that  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  like  most  all  public  ofllclals,  are,  iat 
the  most  part,  men  of  average  ability  and  lay 
no  claim  to  omniscience. 

The  governmental  theory  underlying  the 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Shreveport  case  (decided  June  8,  1014,  234 
U.S.  342)  stands  for  the  proposition  that, 
whenever  it  becomes  desirable  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Federal  legislative  authority  to 
protect  or  foster  Interstate  commerce,  intra- 
state  commerce  may   be  regulated   by  the 
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Federal  authority.  Measured  by  that 
rationale,  about  the  only  activity  of  com- 
merce within  a  State  which  could  be  said 
to  be  outside  the  Federal  Jurlsdlctiosi  would 
be  the  activity  of  an  apple  vender  on  a  street 
comer  in  some  small  mlddW  wesiasu  town. 
Even  this  typa  of  activity,  by  aaphlatleal 
reas(Hilng.  could  be  brought  within  the 
commerce  cla\ise  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Since  the  decision  In  the  Shreveport 
case,  all  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  not  been  laggard  In  aggrandiz- 
ing the  philosophy  underlying  that  decision, 
until  now  the  apple  vender  referred  to  may 
well  find  himself  within  the  Federal  orbit. 
Some  of  the  cvirrent  incursions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  into  the  political  realm.  If 
done  60  years  ago,  would  have  been  as  amaz- 
ing as  IX  that  Coiu^  should,  today,  undertake 
to  sit  as  a  court  of  flrst  instance  and  grant 
a  divorce.  Summing  up  the  statements 
made  by  many  of  the  Jiutlces  of  the  Court 
In  tiielr  dissenting  opinions  and  even  in 
prevailing  <^inions.  we  must  conclude  that 
the  only  restraint  upon  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Covirt  is  the  personal  sense  of  self- 
restraint  which  the  Justices  of  that  Court 
impose  upon  themselves  and,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  pointed  out,  the  sky  above. 

ABSOLUTE    POWER 

So,  here  we  have  absolute  power  wielded 
by  men  who  hold  their  offices  for  life 
through  good  behavior.  In  this  frame  of 
reference,  we  are  reminded  of  Lord  Acton's 
or  Cardinal  Richelieu's  statement  (both  have 
been  credited  with  the  statement)  "that  all 
power  corrupts  and  that  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely." 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coiut,  In  effect, 
modify  the  Constitution,  through  interpreta- 
tion. Just  as  though  that  document  had  been 
amended  by  the  process  of  amendment  there- 
in provided.  I  ask  you  to  please  read  "The 
Supreme  Court  in  the  American  System  of 
Government,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Jackson 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  "The  Bill  at 
Rights."  by  the  late  Judge  Learned  Hand, 
former  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, wherein  you  will  flnd  that  these  two 
noted  Jiu-lsts  concur  that  the  Supreme  Coiu-t, 
by  its  interpretations  of  the  Constitution, 
in  effect,  modify  that  doctmient,  particu- 
larly where  the  Court  overrules  its  prior  de- 
cisions on  the  subject. 

The  circumstances  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  state- 
ment "To  the  end  it  shall  be  a  government 
of  law  and  not  of  men."  has  lost  much  of  Its 
meaning. 

A  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
was  quoted  as  stating  in  a  public  address 
that  "The  individiud  faces  a  formidable  op- 
ponent in  government,  even  when  he  is  en- 
dowed with  funds  and  with  coiuttge."  This 
Justice  also  observed  that.  "The  individual  is 
almost  certain  to  be  plowed  under,  unless  he 
has  a  well  organized,  active  political  group 
to  speak  for  him."  This  particular  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  outstanding 
in  his  defense  of  the  individual  rights  of  the 
citizen.  Due  credit  should  be  accorded  him 
for  his  rob\ist  defense  of  the  individual. 
However,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  permanent  ways  of 
"plowing  under  the  individual  citizen"  Is  by 
the  process  of  encouraging  the  gradual  ero- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  several  States  by 
the  monolithic  authority  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, mstory  records  that  liberty  does 
not  siirvlve  under  a  government  ruled  by  a 
central  authority.  On  the  contrary,  hletory 
records  that  liberty  floiirishes  under  local 
autonomy. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  statements 
made  by  Presidents  of  ihe  United  Stetes, 
leaders  in  the  Congress  and  members  of  the 
Supreme  Coxut  which  warn  against  con- 
centrating too  much  power  in  Washington, 
thus  giving  lipeervlce  to  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  but  what  is  the  perfor- 
mance when   they  are  called  upon,  to  act 


oAclally?   JvKt  why  man  selected  out  of  the 

body  of  the  people  can  so  readily  support 
concentration  of  authority  In  th«  Federal 
Jurisdiction  has  ever  been  a  mystery  to  me. 
If  I  had  biy  way,  I  would  require  every  agency 
oC  the  Federal  Ooremment  to  have  graven 
Above  its  entrance  these  words  uttered  by  tl»e 
Supreme  Court  In  the  celebrated  case  of 
Texas  v.  White  (7  WaU  700,  726,  19  L.  ed.  227. 
337.  decided  In  1869.  following  the  close  of 
the  CivU  War  and  arising  out  of  that  con- 
flict) : 

"The  preservation  of  the  States  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  governments,  are  as 
much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Oov- 
emment." Above  the  entrance  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  those  words  woiild  be  graven 
in  gold  leaf,  with  the  added  admonition 
"Lest  we  forget." 


IjEGISIiATIVE  BRINKMANSHIP 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Legislative  Brinkmanship,"  which 
was  published  yesterday  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial. June  27,  1963] 
Legislatxvx  Bhutkicanship 

It  may  well  be  that  House  and  Senate 
leaders  will  be  able  over  the  next  few  days 
to  round  the  intricate  turns  and  comers  they 
must  take  at  top  speed  if  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  not  to  expire  at  midnight  on  Mon- 
day. It  may  be — and  perhaps  even  at  the 
hour  these  lines  appear  they  will  be  well  on 
their  way.  But  at  the  time  of  writing 
prospects  are  sufficiently  doubtftjl  to  raise 
the  question  of  why  such  legislative  brlnk- 
manjshlp  should  be  practiced  at  all. 

By  getting  into  a  familiar  deadlock  ovw 
the  flnancing  of  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
activities,  the  House  and  Senate  have  let 
things  go  to  the  point  where  some  of  the 
Bank's  Important  functions  are  in  Jeopardy, 
even  though  provision  has  been  made  for 
payments  and  repayments  on  existing  com- 
mitments for  an  indefinite  period  after  the 
Bank's  threatened  death,  and  even  though 
it  Is  pretty  well  understood  that  foUowing' 
such  a  mournful  eventuality,  artlflcial  res- 
piration would  be  affiled  and  sooner  or 
later  the  patient  would  be  brought  back  to 
life. 

There  is  little  serious  congressional  op- 
position to  President  Kennedy's  request  that 
the  life  of  this  now  venerable  institution  be 
extended  another  6  years  and  there  is  ap- 
parently only  moderate  opposition  to  his 
requeet  that  its  total  lending,  guaranteeing 
and  Insuring  authority  be  raised  from  $7  to 
$9  bilUon,  the  explanation  being  that  whUe 
the  Bank  has  some  $1.3  billion  of  its  present 
authority  uncommitted,  it  may  need  more 
room  to  maneuver  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  trouble  began  when  the  Senate  and 
House  took  opposite,  views  (as  they  have 
done  so  frequently  In  the  past)  on  whether 
the  Bank  should  be  allowed  to  use  "back- 
door" methods  of  obtaining  funds  through 
the  Treasury  rather  than  through  direct  im- 
propriations (Export-Import  Bank's  dis- 
bursements are  shown  as  outgo,  but  repay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  are  paid 
into  the  Treasury's  general  fund). 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee favors  the  "back-door"  flnancing  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  got  overwhelming 
support  from  the  Senate  as  a  whole  on  Mon- 
day when  that  Chamber  backed  the  measwe 
at  issue  by  73  to  1. 


But  the  Hooae,  Jealous  of  any  Senate  in- 
fringement oa  Its  primary  responsibility  for 
Initiating  appropriations  measures,  does  not 
take  kindly  to  this  type  of  flnancing.  Its 
Bules  C<«nmlttee  and  a  ntunber  of  Its  influ- 
ential leaders  ^ipear  to  view  the  Szport-un- 
port  Bank  measure  as  only  one  phase  of 
the  much  broader  Issue  which  they  fought 
out  in  an  Intense  struggle  with  the  Senate 
last  year. 

And  so  both  Houses  have  approached  the 
deadline  thla  week  amid  reports  that  some 
kind  at  patchwork  continuing  measure  might 
be  put  through  to  hold  the  Bank  together 
temporarily,  but  with  no  sign  of  a  break  In 
this  fundamental  deadlock. 

We  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  do  battle  with  each  other 
over  an  Issue  as  Important  as  this.  It  Is-  not 
only  their  right  to  do  so,  but  their  duty. 

Neverthelees,  there  are  two  aspects  at  the 
Impasse  we  find  especially  disturbing.  The 
first  is  that  the  Issue  has  been  allowed  once 
again  to  go  unresolved  right  up  to  the  eve 
of  the  Export-Impart  Bank's  expiration.  The 
second  Is  the  seeming  disposition  of  both 
House  and  Senate  leaders  to  consider  that 
no  real  harm  would  be  done  if  the  Bank  wen 
allowed  to  li^se  for  a  week  or  two  while 
face-saving  formulas  and  compromise  agree- 
ments were  being  worked  out — as  they  even- 
tually were  last  year  when  other  programs 
were  threatened  by  the  same  type  of  dispute. 

After  all.  It  could  be  argued.  wlU  not  ex- 
isting commitments  be  maintained  In  any 
case?  And  so  far  as  new  fin^n/^wg  is  con- 
cerned, is  any  forthcotning  project  eo  urgent 
in  natiu-e  It  cannot  be  held  up  another  week 
or  two? 

The  answers  can  be  pleasantly  reassiulng 
if  only  the  Export-Import  Bank's  major, 
longer-range  proJecU  are  considered.  But 
when  the  spotlight  Is  thrown  on  the  export 
insurance  and  medium-term  guaranteee  the 
bank  offers,  the  picture  is  something  else 
again. 

Stability  and  continuity  are  prerequisites 
of  these  programs,  especially  as  regards  the 
Insurance  facilities  operated  in  cooperation 
with  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Associa- 
tion. Even  a  temporary  suq>ension  of  the 
Bank's  authority  to  continue  doing  this  busi- 
ness on  a  day-to-day  basis  could  prove  seri- 
ously disturbing.  And  the  same  Is  true  in 
some  degree  of  the  medium-term  gtutfantees 
made  available  to  commercial  banks. 

If  there  were  any  valid  reason  why  Con- 
gress had  to  confront  these  programs  with 
such  uncertainty  right  up  to  the  last  minute 
It  might  be  said  that,  after  all,  this  is  one 
of  the  hazards  of  any  Government  operation. 
But  since  Just  about  everyone  seems  to  agree 
that  Congress  will  xiltimately  vote  to  extend 
the  Bank's  life,  the  only  real  reason  for  this 
excursion  into  brinkmanship  Is  that  neither 
House  really  got  down  to  the  business  of  re- 
solving its  differences  with  the  other  \mtlj 
the  very  last  minute. 

Experiences  such  as  this  lend  scant  support 
to  the  assertions  we  occasionally  hear  to  the 
effect  that  Congress  ought  to  withdraw  much 
of  the  powers  it  has  granted  to  the  executive 
branch  and  grapple  with  such  day-to-day 
matters  as  setting  tariffs  and  passing  on 
mergers  in  the  transportation  industry. 
Brinkmanship  may  have  certain  tactical  ad- 
vantages in  some  situations,  but  there  can 
be  too  "much  of  any  good  thing. 


AOklCULTURAL  CX>MMODITT 

PRICES— SOYBEANS 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24  there  was  published  in  the 
Farmers  Union  Herald,  of  St.  Paul. 
Miim..  an  editorial  in  regard  to  parity 
prices,  and  with  q>ecial  reference  to  soy- 
beans and  soybean  oil  and  what  is  hap- 
pening to  that  mu-ket.  I  think  the  edi- 
torial is  worthy  of  greater  currency; 
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prices  of  soybean  meal,  but  the  low 
prices  of  soybean  oU. 

I  believe  the  editorial  merits  very  fa- 
vorable and  very  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  submitting  it  for  the  Rscoro.  and  I 
am  glad  he  is  reading  the  Farmers  Union 
Herald. 

Mr.  DIREC8EN.  Mr.  President,  with 
further  reference  to  this  editorial,  I 
have  Joined  with  the  distingiiished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  in  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  which  lias  a  bearing  on  this 
point.  l>ecause  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Ckunmon  Market  is  likely  to  men- 
ace ttie  outlets  for  agricxiltural  products, 
this  subject  really  merits  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Bto.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  most  ai:q;>reciatlve  of  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  of  my 
resolution,  which  is  a  sincere,  bipartisan 
effort  to  lay  before  the  President  and 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Oovemment 
our  deep  concern  in  regard  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Common  Market  and  our  de- 
sire to  see  American  products  given  op- 
portunities to  flow  in  international 
commerce. 

US.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  strongest  instruments  we  have  for 
bringing  alx>ut  better  understanding  of 
the  United  States  and  its  policies 
throughout  the  world  is  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  This  is  the  major 
instrument  by  wliich  we  Inform  the  free 
world  as  well  as  those  in  coimtries  that 
are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  what  we  t>e- 
lleve  in  and  what  we  are  doing  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom; 
and  it  operates  in  all  available  media — 
radio,  newspapers,  periodicals,  Ixwlcs, 
movies.  lectures,  TV  programs,  exhibits, 
and  so  forth. 

^USIA  is  doing  a  tremendous  Job  with 
what  it  has,  but  it  does  not  have  enough 
to  compete  adequately  with  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chine or  with  the  Communist  Chinese. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  Communists 
published  40  million  books  in  nonbloc 
languages  and  Inspired  the  publishing  of 
100  million  more;  during  the  same  pe- 
riod X7SIA  published  only  5  million 
boolcs. 

There  is  an  Important  responsibility 
to  be  met  In  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world;  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  be  second  best.  The  cold  war  is 
an  ideological  war,  and  in  this  aspect 
of  the  struggle  for  men's  minds,  we 
should  not  permit  the  United  States  to 
be  outspent  by  the  Communist-bloc 
coxintries. 

The  current  USIA  budget  request  for 
1964  is  $157.9  million,  far  less  than  huge 
sums  which  the  Soviets  and  Communist 
China  are  spending.  In  spite  of  this 
severe  competiticm.  the  USIA  budget  re- 
quest has  been  cut  by  $15  million,  an 
amoimt  which  could  have  the  effect  of 
curtailing  the  program  which  USIA 
specialists  and  planners  had  projected 
in  Latin  America.  The  amount  re- 
quested by  USIA  must  be  related  to  the 
many  areas  and  heavy  responsibility  it 
must  undertake  for  projecting  ideas  and 


information  about  the  United  States  and 
its  poUdes;  it  is  considerably  less  than 
some  of  our  big  corporations  spend  to 
sell  their  products. 

On  its  llBilted  budget  USIA  covers  a 
remarkably  broad  range  of  activities. 
USIA,  for  example,  helps  American  or- 
ganizations to  develop  new  international 
contacts  and  broaden  existing  oversea 
relationships  through  their  own  com- 
munications channels  in  order  to  build 
confidence  abroad  in  the  principles 
and  practices  of  American  democracy. 
Through  its  Office  of  Private  Coopera- 
tion it  forwards  informational  materials 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy  statements  to  the 
head  offices  of  American  business  firms 
for  further  dissemination  to  their  rep- 
resentatives abroad.  About  450  firms 
are  cooperating  in  this  project  which  in- 
volves an  estimated  7.000  American  busi- 
ness representatives  overseas.  Many 
business  firms  are  cooperating  in  efforts 
to  explain  in  an  overseas  country  the 
value  of  American  business  investment 
and  the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise. 

All  of  these  efforts — the  special  pro- 
grams to  tell  the  story  of  the  betrayal  of 
the  Cuban  revolution  by  Castro,  contacts 
with  special  groups,  materials  for  labor 
leaders,  students,  intellectuals,  and  the 
cultural  elite  in  countries  which  are  pri- 
ority targets  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda— these  call  for  an  adequate 
budget.  At  the  very  least  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  restore  the  full 
amoimt  of  the  requested  appropriation 
of  $157.9  million. 

As  part  of  my  remarlcs.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  in  the  Rxcoro. 
two  news  dispatches  in  the  Washington 
Post,  June  20  and  21  respectivehr;  a  let- 
ter by  TOm  M.  Hopklnson,  accoxmt 
supervisor  of  Milbum  McCarthy  Asso- 
ciates, of  New  York  City,  written  to 
Representative  John  V.  Lindsay;  and 
the  document  entitled  "The  Eighteenth 
Report  of  the  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information."  January 
1963,  which  analyzes  the  activities  of 
USIA  for  the  calendar  year  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
letter,  and  document  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobo,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Poet,  June  20, 

1063) 

Mtnutow   ScoKxs   House  roa  Cutting  USIA 

Funds 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  19. — Edward  R.  Mur- 
row.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
today  aharply  criticized  Hoiiae  action  in  cut- 
ting $16  million  from  hla  budget.  He  aaid 
he  would  seek  to  have  the  funda  restored  in 
the  Senate. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  here,  Murrow  aald  the  cut — from 
$167.9  mUllon  to  $143.7  mllUon  for  fiscal 
1964 — would  force  his  agency  to  cut  down 
Its  activltes  in  projects  such  as  theee: 

Planned  opening  of  branch  USIA  poata  In 
Latin  America;  planned  opening  of  informa- 
tion centera  In  Ave  new  areaa  of  Africa; 
stalling  of  two  new  televialon  atudio  faciU- 
tles;  a  regional  TV  production  center  in 
Mexico  City;  cuts  of  one-half  In  televialon 
English  lessons;  and  a  reduction  by  three- 
foiirths  in  ability  to  produce  q;>eclal  video- 
tape programs  such  as  President  Kennedy's 
two  recent  speeches  on  peace  and  dvU  rights. 

"The  restrictive  Judgment  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  forcea  ua  to  painful  cholcea 
in  which  aome  national  Intereat  m\ut  be 
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compromised  and  aome  precious  national 
opportunitiea  cannot  be  aelaed."  Mtirrow 
said. 

"Moat  people  In  this  coimtry  never  know 
of  our  Agency  unices  It  geta  Into  trouble. 
Learn  of  us  now,  becaiise  we're  In  trouble 
now.  We  shall  try  to  restore  the  cuts  In  the 
Senate. 

"Either  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
lieves in  the  potency  of  Ideas  and  the  im- 
portance of  information  or  It  does  not.  On 
the  record,  it  does  not  so  believe.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  Congress  to  decide  these 
matters.  It  Is  the  duty  of  those  concerned 
with  this  global  struggle,  however,  to  utter 
warnings  as  to  the  consequences  that  may 
be  expected  to  flow  from  a  policy  which  de- 
nies the  United  States  the  opportunity  to 
compete  on  equal  terms. 

"The  UJ3.  Information  Agency  •  •  •  Is 
the  Government  agency  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  exporting  ideas  and  infor- 
mation. More  money  wlU  not  guarantee 
success,  but  insufficient  money  will  threaten 
faUure. 

"We  are  being  outspent.  outpubllshed,  and 
outbroadcast.  We  are  a  first-rate  power. 
We  must  speak  with  a  first-rate  voice 
abroad." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  June  21, 

1963] 

MuBROw   Asks   Doixabb    Reds    Sat    Untted 

Statxs  Spxnds 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

To  hear  Soviet  officials  tell  It,  VS.  prop- 
agandists are  rolling  in  money,  with  almost 
limitless  resources  at  their  beck  and  call. 

To  hear  American  officials  tell  It,  exactly 
the  reverse  is  true;  it  is  the  Communists  who 
virtually  let  go  of  the  p\irse  strings  in  the 
world  battle  of  ideas. 

Who  is  right  about  this  propaganda  about 
propaganda? 

By  coincidence,  two  opposing  propaganda 
chiefs  had  their  say  this  week. 

Soviet  prc^>aganda  chief  Leonid  F.  Uylchev 
has  no  exact  counterpart  in  Washington.  As 
secretary  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee,  his  "Ideological"  domain 
Is  as  wide  or  wider  than  that  of  the  White 
House's  Pierre  Salinger,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Arthur  Sylvester,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Robert  Manning,  and  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  Director  Edward  R.  Murrow,  all 
combined. 

nylchev's  version  of  Murrow's  resources, 
however,  made  Murrow  sound  almost  as 
though  his  main  problem  was  space  to  stack 
USIA  money. 

DOLLAB8  NOT  8TINTKD 

"Dollars  for  the  expansion  of  the  prop- 
aganda machine,"  Dyichev  told  the  Commu- 
nist Central  Committee  "are  not  stinted." 

"The  Agency's  budget  for  this  year,"  Dyi- 
chev continued,  "is  more  than  $120  million; 
next  year  it  is  planned  to  Increase  it  by  an- 
other $28  million:  the  Agency  has  230  de- 
partments in  105  countries;  the  Voice  of 
America  radio  stations  transmit  In  36  lan- 
guages tot  761  hours  a  week;  the  Agency 
employs  a  staff  of  1,000  •  •  •  American  prop- 
aganda weighs  down  like  a  gigantic  press  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  capitalist 
world,  and  stretches  Its  tentacles  beyond." 

But,  interestingly  enough,  Uylchev  said 
nothing  at  all  about  the  scale  or  scope  of 
Soviet  propaganda  resoiircea. 

MiuTow  did,  the  next  day.  In  a  spleecb 
expressing  dismay  with  a  House  cut  of  the 
USIA  budget  request  for  1964  from  $167.0 
to  $142.7  mlUlon. 

If  USIA  were  to  try  to  duplicate  the  cost 
of  Soviet  Jamming  of  free  world  broadcasts, 
M\UTow  said,  that  alone  would  ooat  $180 
million  a  year,  or  more  than  the  total  X7SIA 
budget. 

Last  year,  Murrow  noted,  the  Communlata 
publlahed  40  mlUlon  books  In  nonbloc  Un- 


guages  around  the  world,  and  Inspired  the 
publishing  of  100  million  matt;  USIA  pub- 
lished but  5  mlUlon. 

OUTSPXKT,   OUTPX7BLISBSD 

"We  are  being  outspent,  outpubllshed  and 
outbroadcast,"  said  Murrow  ruefully. 

There  was  but  one  point  on  which  Uyl- 
chev and  Murrow  agreed. 

"There  has  not  been,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
any  peaceful  coexistence  In  Ideology  as  long 
as  antagonistic  classes  remain,"  warned  Ilyl- 
cbev,  "an  implacable  class  struggle  has  gone 
on,  goes  on,  and  will  go  on." 

Uylchev  had  no  discernible  difficulty  "sell- 
ing" his  audience.  But  Murrow,  with  a  de- 
monstrably skeptical  response,  was  left  say- 
ing grimly: 

"Either  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
lieves In  the  potency  of  ideas  and  the  im- 
portance of  Information  or  it  does  not.  On 
the  record,  it  does  not  so  believe." 

Apan.  3,  1963. 
The  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsat, 
Nev3  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Congressman  Lindsat  :  As  you  know, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  Is  now  present- 
ing its  budget  request  for  fiscal  1964. 

As  a  professional  practitioner  of  public 
relations  and  as  a  person  active  In  the  work 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America, 
I  believe  I  know  something  about  the  value 
of  effective  communications  techniques.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  continual 
"money  bind"  of  the  USIA. 

I  think  something  is  horribly  wrong  when 
we  are  spending  only  about  one-twentieth 
of  what  Communist  countries  spend  fur 
overseas  Information  activities.  I  think  an 
even  more  damning  indication  of  this  Na- 
tion's sense  of  values  Is  the  fact  that  the 
$140  million  that  the  United  States  allocates 
for  overseas  Information  Is  $50  million  less 
than  one  company  spends  in  the  United 
States  alone  to  sell  its  products.  Something 
is  out  of  balance. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever 
gone  "on  record"  for  or  against  raising  USIA 
budgets.    I  would  be  most  interested  in  any 
thoughts  you  may  have  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  M.  Hopkinsom, 

Account  Supervisor. 

The  18th  Report  or  the  UiS.  Aovisort 
Commission  on  Information 

The  United  States-U.S.SJR.  confrontation 
over  Cuba  in  1962  demonstrated  once  again 
to  the  world  that  Slno-Sovlet  aggressive  In- 
tentions are  worldwide.  Berlin,  the  Chinese 
Communist  invasion  of  India,  Communist  in- 
surrection in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  as  well 
as  Cuba,  are  part  of  geographicaUy  separated 
Incidents  that  Illustrate  potential  threat, 
menace,  and  aggression.  These  events  have 
made  clear  to  every  thinking  neutral  power 
the  true  ambitions  and  intentions  of  inter- 
national communism. 

For  example,  on  October  25,  1962,  In  the 
midst  of  the  Chinese  Commiinlst  Invasion 
of  Indian  territory,  the  embattled  and  dis- 
illusioned Nehru  was  finally  compelled  to 
say  "we  are  getting  out  of  touch  with  reali- 
ties in  a  modern  world.  We  are  living  in  an 
artificial  atmosphere  of  our  creation  and  we 
have  been  shaken  out  of  it." 

The  task  of  the  USIA  Is  to  depict  and 
dociunent  these  "realities  In  a  modern  world" 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world;  to  unmask  the 
true  designs  of  Slno-Sovlet  communism. 
USIA  mxist  also  disseminate  Information 
which  will  help  strengthen  the  economic, 
political  and  Ideological  bases  of  national 
Independence  In  order  to  help  make  im- 
possible external  aggression  or  Internal  insur- 
rection and  subversion  from  Communist 
aouroes.  This  la  the  meaning  of  the  oold 
war  for  the  total  UB.  oommuntcatlona  ef- 
fort.  And  it  la  In  thla  contest  that  USIA 
baa  a  paramount  role  to  play. 


USIA  PERTORMANCE  in  the  CUBAN  CRISIS 

Tht  eruption  of  the  Cuban  crisis  and 
President  Kennedy's  speech  of  October  22. 
1962,  provided  the  opportunity  for  a  new 
look  at  the  role  of  the  UJ3.  Information 
Agency. 

What  Is  its  function?  How  should  It  op- 
erate In  time  of  ciisU?  What  new  respon- 
slbllltlee  does  it  face? 

The  Commission  is  gratified  to  record  that 
USIA  was  among  the  first  to  be  informed 
of  the  President's  decisions  concerning  Cuba. 

This  early  notice  of  impending  strategic 
decisions  at  a  time  of  national  crisis  gave  the 
Agency  valuable  lead  time  which  enabled  it 
to  develop  its  operating  plans  along  with 
those  of  the  military.  Top  USIA  officials 
worked  closely  with  the  national  top  com- 
mand and  its  subsidiary  task  forces.  Drafts 
of  the  President's  speech  were  made  avail- 
able to  a  restricted  few  so  that  radio  and 
press  would  be  ready  with  the  necessary 
translation  and  pictiires  to  move  this  speech 
to  overseas  audiences  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  being  delivered  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. USIA  films  and  television  programs  in 
multiple  foreign  languages  were  air-ex- 
pressed to  posts  around  the  world  for  show- 
ing to  audiences  numbering  in  the  hundreds 
of  mUlions. 

Cuba  was  a  good  example  of  a  situation 
where  USIA  was  properly  used  by  the  UjB. 
Government.  The  U.S.  position  was  pre- 
sented to  the  world  rapidly,  authoritatively, 
and  effectively.  This  USIA  action  received 
national  acclaim.  NBC's  BConitor  program 
of  October  29,  carried  by  150  U.S.  radio  sta- 
tions said  "USIA  has  once  again  proved 
its  worth  In  getting  the  American  point  of 
view  across  to  people  abroad." 

The  advantages  ot  such  a  well  planned  and 
executed  foreign  information  program  in 
times  ot  national  crisis  are  foiirfold: 

1.  Purpose  and  objectives  are  more  clearly 
defined; 

2.  Coordination  within  the  Agency  and 
cooperation  of  media  and  area  personnel  are 
obtained; 

3.  Regular  and  marginal  programs  are  dis- 
carded or  postponed  in  favor  of  a  more 
streamlined  operation; 

4.  Interagency  coordination  and  Integra- 
tion with  the  national  top  command  is  more 
effective. 

This  C<»nmlssion  Is  pleased  to  report  to 
the  Congress  that  the  USIA  periormance 
during  this  nationaJ  crisis  was  exemplary. 
It  is  equally  Important,  however,  to  main- 
tain the  same  standards  of  periormance  at 
all  times.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  report 
to  otttt  recommendations  which  are  designed 
to  make  the  Agency  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective and  to  Indicate  directions  for  a  re- 
examination of  its  role  in  the  aftermath  of 
Cuba. 

FIVE    AOENCT     problems 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  USIA 
has  five  problem  areas  which  require  special 
attention:  (1)  management  and  adminis- 
tration, (2)  publications,  (3)  program  con- 
tent, (4)  the  expansion  of  Agency  operations 
in  underdeveloped  areas,  and  (5)  the  need 
to  coordinate  and  centralise  in  one  buUdlng 
the  scattered  USIA  operations  and  faculties 
in  Washington. 

1.  Management  and  adminiatratlon :  The 
Commission  has  been  making  a  continuous 
study  of  the  management  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  This  study  la  concerned 
with  such  problems  as  Improving  interna] 
coordination  and  communication.  Inapection 
and  evaluation,  personnel  selection  and 
placement,  intengency  relatlona  and  coordi- 
nation, tha  role  of  the  area  directors,  out- 
side contracting  to  Improve  quality  oC  pro- 
grama  and  materlala,  domaatlc  publio 
relations,  research,  media  coordination,  for- 
ward planning,  and  the  role  at  the  Office  of 
Policy. 

The  Commlaalon'a  obaarvattona  and  recom- 
mendations to  date  have  been  communicated 
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by  ooDoentrating  its 

in  one  building. 

of    the    ComflBlsslon, 

1M«.  caUad  the  attention 

this  predicament.    That 

that  "Tlie  Agen- 

spread  out  in  three  or 


reco  amended 


saffi 


four  bwlkHngi.  on*  of  whieh  Is  of  consider- 
able djstanne  from  the  others.  The  Com- 
miasioa  beUevM  that  the  work  of  this  Agency 
would  be  substantially  improved  If  its  entire 
personnel  and  necessary  broadcasting  facil- 
ities eoald  be  housed  In  one  buiknng."  This 
WM  m  19M. 

Today,  9  years  later,  the  Agency  is  In  11 
buildings  and  the  wasted  man-hours  spent 
in  travel  from  building  to  building  are  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  with  which  this  Agency 
and  its  programs  are  managed  and  directed. 

This  Commission  renews  the  recommenda- 
tion of  1954  and  urgM  that  the  Congress 
provide  the  necessary  relief  to  USIA.  Oper- 
ating In  one  structure  would  enable  It  to  Im- 
prove the  coordination  of  all  media  Mrvlces, 
areas,  policy,  rewarch  stalTs,  and  admlnls- 
traticm. 

In  addition  to  thsM  five  problems,  the 
Commission  wishee  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  again,  the  serious  need  for  career 
legislation  and  a  substantial  increase  in  rep- 
resentation funds  for  the  Agency. 

Although  the  Congress  has  granted  some 
increase  in  thSM  funds,  the  amoxint  of  out- 
of-pocket  spending  by  USIS  officers  which  Is 
not  relmbtnsed  by  the  Agency  has  continued 
to  increase.  Entertainment  and  lioepltallty 
are  accepted  means  of  Mtablishlng  and  de- 
veloping important  contacts  abroad.  Officers 
should  not  be  hampered  year  after  year  by 
having  their  hands  tied  financially. 

It  is  Important  to  the  succsm  of  this 
Agency's  work  tliat  its  foreign  service  officers 
enjoy  status  and  receive  remuneration  that 
is  in  kMping  with  the  complexity  of  their 
work  and  rMponsibilltlM.  They  should  be 
assured  of  tenure  and  of  an  opportunity  to 
advance  to  the  hlghMt  ranking  positions  that 
foreign  service  officers  can  reach  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  ability.  They  sho\ild  be  en- 
couraged to  move  ahead  in  a  career  service 
that  could  lead  eventually  to  assignments  as 
ministers  and  ambassadors. 

Career  legislation  will  have  the  effect  of 
attracting  capable  young  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  make  the  UjB.  information  for- 
eign service  a  lifetime  career.  To  accomplish 
thsM  purpoeM,  the  Commission  requMts  the 
CongreM  to  give  Mrious  consideration  to  the 
long-standing  Agency's  request  for  the  legis- 
lation that  it  needs. 

Recently  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Personnel,  constituted  at  the  request 
of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Issued  Its  re- 
port "Persoxmel  for  the  New  Diplomacy." 
The  Committee  lists  am<mg  its  members, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter,  who  served  as  ite  chairman,  and  Oeorge 
V.  Allen,  a  former  Director  of  USIA.  The 
Committee's  report  foctised  on  the  personnel 
problems  and  needs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (AID)  and  the  USIA. 

The  CommittM  Is  to  be  commended  for 
recognising  the  emergence  and  analysing  the 
dimensions  of  '*the  new  diplomacy." 

No  longer  do  d^tlomate  merely  obwrve 
and  report,  the  Committee  said.  They  now 
do  things  overseas. 

No  longer  can  the  responsibilities  of  the 
United  StetM  in  world  alteirs  be  met  by 
"generalisto"  alone.  There  is  a  growing  nMd 
for  personnel  who  are  spedaliste  In  a  wide 
variety  of  fields  and  they  must  be  given 
greater  recognition. 

No  longer  diould  U.S.  representatives 
abroad  consider  themselves  as  repreeenta- 
tivM  of  Individual  agencies.  "They  are  first 
and  foremast  reprsMntetives  of  the  United 
Stetea." 

TO  accomplish  the  goals  of  American  for- 
eign policy  with  the  instrumente  of  the  new 
diplomacy,  the  Cbmmittee  recommended — 

1.  Tlie  estebllAiment  of  a  family  of  com- 
patible servlcM  consisting  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  the  Foreign  Information  Service,  and 
the  Foreign  Development  Service,  which 
would  be  govOTned  by  uniform  stetutory 
provisions  regarding  personnel  management. 


This  entails  a  systematic  interchange  of 
personnel,  equality  in  oonditlops  of  servioe. 
and  the  consideration  of  Mnior  perMnnel 
of  all  three  ServloM  in  filling  top  executive 
In  for^gn  affalcs.  For  example,  "the 
of  career  minister  and  career  am- 
shouM  be  open  to  qualified  career 
oOlcers  in  AID  and  USIA."  At  the  same 
time,  the  CommittM  pointed  out  that  "if 
foreign  affairs  officers  are  to  be  groomed  to 
fill  poaitlona  of  command  and  leadership, 
they  ahould  have  experieoM  in  foreign  in- 
formation and  foreign  development  activi- 
Um." 

a.  The  need  to  Improve  the  career  oppor- 
tunitlM  for  ^ledaliMd  personnel. 

3.  Tlie  esteUldiment  of  a  National  For- 
eign Affaha  College  at  the  graduate  level 
"under  the  highest  au^cM  and  leadership." 

The  report  contains  numerous  other  ob- 
servations and  recommendations  which  are 
worthy  of  aerious  oonslderatioD.  The  Com- 
mission hopM  that  the  i4>proprUte  executive 
agencies  in  the  Oovemment  win  submit  to 
the  Congress  requests  for  legislation  em- 
bodying thoM  recommendations  that  will 
strengthen,  develop,  and  train  the  personnel 
who  wUl  become  the  "new  diplomate." 

THX    tXJB.    IKVOaiCATION    PBOCSAM    TH    AVaiCA 

This  Commission  hM  received  excellent 
briefings  from  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Africa  on  the  problems  and  potential  of  the 
African  Continent  and  on  the  challengM 
that  face  the  newly  created  African  nations. 

In  the  summer  of  1962.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  spent  5  weeks  visiting  10 
countries  in  Africa.  He  traveled  extensively 
In  each  country  and  studied  the  USIS  and 
related  operations.  He  Investigated  Mpe- 
dally  radio,  television,  motion  pictiues,  and 
print  operations  in  each  country  ttiat  he 
visited.  He  also  examined  X7SIS  libraries  and 
problems  pertaining  to  the  exchange  of  per- 
sons program. 

The  Chairman's  observations  and  recom- 
mendations were  transmitted  to  the  Director 
of  USIA  and  to  the  Assistant  Director  for 
AfMca  and  his  staff.  The  hlg^ighta  of  his 
major  findings  included  the  foUowing: 

1.  The  basic  problem  in  Africa  for  USIA 
^pears  to  be  the  erroneous  application  of 
Sun^iean  techniques  to  a  continent  with 
emerging  nations,  multiple  tri1>M,  and  many 
languagee— a  continent  where  the  people 
are  not  well  Informed  about  the  United 
StetM  or  Russia  and  appear  to  be  not  much 
concerned  about  either  country. 

The  Agency  should  tlierefore  review  Ite 
material  on  the  basU  of  what  it  expecte  to 
accomplish.  It  should  determine  which 
media  can  best  accomplish  ite  purposM  In 
Africa.  At  the  same  time,  each  medium 
must  reorient  ite  thinking  and  tailor  ite  out- 
put in  relation  to  what  is  pertinent  for 
Africans  irrespective  of  the  suitability  of 
this  output  in  other  geographic  areas. 

For  example,  much  of  USIS  material  in 
Africa  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  United 
States.  In  many  placM.  this  knowledge  is 
almost  nonexistent.  XTSIA  media  personnel 
must  bear  this  in  mind  constantly  as  they 
develop  their  programs  and  materials. 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  communicate  by  radio 
in  Africa  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  lan- 
gviages  and  dialecte.  This  poses  an  impor- 
tant challenge  to  the  Agency  because  it  will 
soon  place  into  operation  a  large,  new.  mod- 
em transmitter  complex  in  Liberia. 

USIA  must  make  s\u«  that  the  contente 
of  Ite  programs  broadcut  from  this  new 
station  take  into  consideration  the  variety 
of  local  attitudes.  hopM  and  Mpiratlons. 
levels  of  development  and  literacy  that 
characterize  this  continent. 

There  is  therefore  a  need  for  a  mMting 
of  African  public  affairs  officers  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  discussing  how  the  different  media 
can  turn  out  material  more  cloeely  tailored 
to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  different 
nations  of  Africa.   This  meeting  should  focus 
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especially  on  the  new  VOA  African  Service 
and  the  type  of  programs  Uiat  it  develops. 
USIA  is  also  planning  to  create  a  training 
center  in  Monrovia.  For  this  it  should  be 
commended.  Such  a  center  might  well  serve 
to  train  people  from  other  countrlM  in  Af- 
rica in  every  phase  of  mass  communication. 

3.  Film,  print,  and  photographic  material 
should  contain  a  more  balanced  presente- 
tlon  of  whltM  and  Negroes  in  the  United 
Stetes.  There  is  great  Interest  in  Africa 
al>out  the  life  and  progress  of  the  American 
Negro.  Washington  media  should  intensify 
Ite  efforte  to  provide  the  African  poste  with 
this  type  of  information.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  USIA  point  out  candidly  civil 
righte  issues  and  problems  in  the  United 
Stetes.  At  the  same  time  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  the  Negro  in  America  should  be 
underscored. 

4.  There  is  a  tremendous  interest  and  po- 
tential is  ^xuts  ttiroughout  Africa.  USIA 
should  encourage  private  groupe  to  sponsor 
the  distribution  of  sporte  kite.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  People-to-People  Sporte  Commit- 
tee are  to  be  commended  and  encouraged. 
More  atliletlc  equipment,  coaches,  perform- 
ers, and  q>orte  Information  would  be  wel- 
comed by  African  schools,  colleges  and  youth 
groups. 

5.  There  is  considerable  and  repeated  crit- 
icism of  the  manner  In  which  exchange  per- 
sonnel are  handled  in  the  United  Stetes.  In 
particular,  the  training,  reception,  processing 
and  hospitality  for  foreign  radio  and  televi- 
sion managers  and  technicians  in  the  United 
Stetes  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

In  addition,  the  present  exchange  practice 
in  Africa  has  produced  the  following  con- 
ditions: (1)  when  the  liest  studente  are 
siphoned  off  for  training  and  education  in 
the  United  Stetes,  a  deterioration  of  the 
student  body  that  remains  In  the  home  coun- 
try sete  in;  (2)  a  lack  of  Incentive  to  teach 
develops:  (3)  too  many  exchangees  desire  to 
remain  permanently  In  the  United  StetM*. 
(4)  when  the  exchangee  returns  to  his  native 
land  he  finds  frequently  that  the  type  of 
training  he  has  received  cannot  be  adapted 
to  his  future  iife. 

Two  suggestions  are  presented  for  consid- 
eration : 

(a)  More  on-the-job  training  in  the  um 
of  basic  technical  facilities  should  teke  place 
in  the  foreign  country  or  in  some  centrally 
located  area  abroad,  by  bringing  in  exp«rte 
from  the  United  Stetes.  A  good  example  was 
the  press  seminars  held  in  Africa  in  1962. 
Although  problems  may  occur  and  have 
occurred  in  the  initial  stages,  this  type  of 
activity  should  l>e  increased. 

(b)  A  more  comprehensive  training  pro- 
gram for  foreign  radio  and  television  person- 
nel who  are  qualified  to  come  to  the  United 
Stetes  and  for  future  managers  and  execu- 
tives Is  an  importent  opportunity  that 
shoiild  not  continue  to  be  handled  superfi- 
cially. Perhaps  the  National  Associaticm  of 
Broadcasters  (NAB),  ttie  National  Associa- 
tion of  Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB) ,  or 
American  universities  who  can  offer  special- 
ized training  in  this  area,  can  esteblish  a 
small  unit  wliich  would  be  responsible  for 
arranging  more  adequate  training  programs. 

The  Agency's  Broadcast  Advisory  Commit- 
tee did  pioneer  work  in  this  area  about  10 
years  ago.  The  Committee  should  be  encour- 
aged to  reexiunine  the  present  stetus  of  the 
exchanges  and  training  of  foreign  radio  and 
television  personnel,  Including  the  planning 
of  their  itineraries  In  the  United  StetM. 

6.  How  much  should  USIA  do  in  countries 
which  are  not  yet  viable  economically  or 
politically?  Tills  matter  was  discussed  ear- 
lier in  the  report.  It  l>ear8  on  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  necessary  to  esteblish  USIS 
poste  in  all  African  countrlM  where  com- 
munications media  are  primitive,  illiteracy  is 
almost  90  percent  of  the  population  and  hori- 
zons are  tribal  and  parochial. 

7.  There  is  substantial  overlap  among  U.S. 
agenclM  in  the  English -teaching  program. 


There  is  need  for  more  coordination  on  a 
Oovernment-wlde  basis  in  this  importent  ac- 
tivity. There  is  need  for  an  overall  decision 
to  determine  who  Is  to  do  what  with  the 
funds  that  are  available  for  English  teach- 
ing. 

8.  There  appears  to  be  a  surplus  of  mate- 
rial in  English  at  French-speaking  poste  in 
Africa.  Similarly,  some  of  the  material  in 
French  which  Is  distributed  to  French-speak- 
ing areas  is  relevant  for  France  but  almost 
entirely  Inapplicable  to  Africa.  There  is  a 
need  to  develop  more  French  language  books 
and  pamphlete  which  are  of  greater  interest 
to  the  African  audience. 

9.  Bfany  programs  are  too  somber,  heavy, 
and  textual  instead  of  being  an  interesting 
reporting  of  evente  and  activities  in  Africa 
or  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  above  suggestion  for  im- 
provemente,  the  chairman  observed  that  the 
librarlM  are  especially  good  and  the  USIA 
newsreel.  Today,  is  a  worthwhile  project  In 
the  audiovisual  field.  Most  important, 
USIS  personnel  conduct  operations  under 
serloiis  handicaps,  in  many  cases  under 
severe  hardship  conditions  and  under  clr- 
ciunstencM  ttiat  are  difficult  to  comprehend 
by  Washington  media.  Their  high  morale, 
optimism,  and  sense  of  mlMlon,  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation  and  this  ap- 
plies to  their  famillM  as  well. 

THS     U.S.      INrOSMATTON      PSOGSAM      IN      LATIN 
AKXaiCA 

The  conditions  that  exist  in  Latin  America 
call  for  a  continuous  and  expanded  USIS 
effort. 

An  areawide  revolution  is  exploding.  The 
dMire  to  reduce  poverty,  literacy  and  dis- 
ease, the  heritage  of  the  masses  for  so  many 
centurlM,  has  gained  increased  momentum. 

These  conditions  are  l>eing  exploited  by 
Communist  forces  reinforced  from  their  base 
in  Cuba.  They  conduct  extensive  and  in- 
tensive campaigns  through  propaganda,  in- 
filtration of  studente,  labor,  peasant  groupe, 
and  the  military.  They  penetrate  important 
agenclM  of  xnaM  commiinicatlons.  They 
consider  themselvM  the  vanguard  of  the 
world  revolutionary  center  in  Moscow. 

In  the  1961  issue  of  the  authoritetive 
Manual  on  the  Fundamentels  of  liiarxiBm- 
Leninlsm  (p.  616),  the  Conununiste  wrote 
"Judging  by  the  nature  of  the  problems  now 
facing  the  peoplM  of  Latin  America,  it  is 
a  question  of  launching  an  'anti-imperialist 
democratic  revolution'  (their  emphasis). 
The  evente  of  recent  years  tMtify  that  this 
new  stage  of  the  national  llbo-ation  strug- 
gle in  Latin  America  has  already  begun  and 
is  sucoeufully  developing  dMplte  the  coun- 
terattacks of  the  reactionary  forcM  and  the 
intervention  of  the  United  Stetes." 

There  are,  however,  strong  advantages  on 
the  side  of  freedom  in  this  struggle.  For 
example,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  an  imag- 
inative program  designed  to  channel  revolu- 
tion in  a  dMirable  and  peaceful  direction. 

The  tasks  of  USIA  are  therefore  twofold. 
First,  to  explain  the  Alliance  for  ProgrcM, 
and  to  promote  ite  fuIlMt  understanding  by 
the  people  of  Latin  America  so  that  they 
accept  this  m  a  Joint  enterprise  requiring 
sacrificM  from  all.  The  second  task  is  to  ex- 
pose the  true  natvue  of  Communist  penetra- 
tion and  infiltration  originating  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  from  the  Communist  base 
in  Cuba. 

The  Commission  agrcM  that  a  major  effort 
is  needed  in  the  following  areM: 

1.  More  information  centers  and  bination- 
al  centers  should  be  located  in  student  and 
working-class  quarters.  The  potential  of  the 
binational  centers  as  American  information- 
al and  cultural  tools  has  not  been  fully 
realized.  A  review  of  their  purpoee,  space 
facilltlM,  financing,  and  personnel  Is  in 
order. 

2.  Additional  labor  information  officers  are 
needed  to  assist  in  this  important  area. 


3.  Book  translations  should  be  increased 
sharply  in  order  to  equip  USIS  UbrarlM  with 
collections  that  are  at  leut  7S  perMnt  in 
Spanish  or  PortugucM.  There  is  need  for 
agenclM  that  operate  book  programs  to 
maintain  close  working  relations  both  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field. 

4.  Television  and  radio  production  should 
be  geared  to  the  tasks  of  USIA  and  targeted 
to  Latin  American  audiences. 

5.  American-sponsored  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  need  strengthening.  They 
are  forcM  of  positive  influence  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  equip  them  with  competent  staff 
that  can  remain  in  a  country  long  enough  to 
do  an  effective  Job. 

6.  English  teaching  is  increasingly  in  de- 
mand ttiroughout  Latin  America.  The  Amer- 
ican agencies  need  to  coordinate  their  ac- 
tlvitlM  in  order  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  is  meeting  the  demands  and  creating 
a  positive  impact  with  ite  English-teaching 
program.  There  Is  need  for  more  and  better 
central  direction,  training,  and  advice  for 
the  grantcM  who  superviM  this  program. 

The  Commission  bellevM  that  a  steady  and 
strengthened  effort  in  Latin  America  must 
be  made  by  USIA.  The  programs  and  proj- 
ecte  should  l)e  based  upon  comprehensive 
research  to  determine  the  most  effective  ap- 
proachM  and  media  in  particular  coimtriM. 

THX     n.8.     INVOSMATION     PaOCaAM     IN     XUBOPX 

The  USIA  program  in  Europe  hu  Iseen 
subjected  to  increasing  criticism  from  Con- 
greM in  recent  years. 

Probably  the  oldMt  program  in  USIA,  It 
emerged  from  World  War  n  m  a  rMponse 
to  the  information,  c\iltxural  and  educational 
needs  of  former  enemy-occupied  countrlM. 
It  attempted  to  provide  former  Fascist  and 
Nazi  coxuitrlM  with  information  on  a  demo- 
cratic society  and  a  free  economy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  dlMeminated  information 
about  the  rising  tide  of  an  aggressive  Com- 
munist movement  that  was  making  danger- 
ous inroads  in  the  rich  fabric  of  European 
civilization. 

The  formulation  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  crMtlon  of  NATO  provided  the  informa- 
tion program  with  additional  tMks.  And  the 
subsequent  economic  integration  of  Europe 
posed  new  importent  chaUengM. 

As  WMtem  Europe  recovered  from  Ite 
wartime  devastetion  and  chaos,  as  local 
Communist  expansion  receded,  u  the  WMt- 
em allies  grew  in  strength  and  prosperity, 
and  u  the  European  countrlM  approached 
the  unification  provided  by  the  Common 
Market,  quMtions  were  raised  concerning 
the  continued  necessity  of  an  inf(xmatlon 
program  in  WMtem  Europe. 

In  respotue  to  this  criticism,  the  Agency 
reduced  ite  European  budgete,  cut  Ite  per- 
soimel,  and  eliminated  certain  UbrarlM  and 
information  centers.  But  these  actions  did 
not  Mtisfy  some  critlM.  They  believe  that 
countrlM  with  advanced  educational  systems, 
with  superior  communications  media,  and 
with  increased  strength  and  prosperity  did 
not  require  large  Information,  educational, 
and  ctiltural  programs  from  the  United 
StetM.  They  asMrted  that  USIS  in  Europe 
Mrved  no  pmpoM  UMful  to  the  U.S.  national 
InterMt. 

Tills  Comminion  has  frequently  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  all  marginal  pro- 
grams in  Europe.  Furthermore,  with  the 
dramatic  Improvemente  in  the  European 
economy  and  with  the  resxu-gence  of  more 
steble  govemmente,  there  has  bMn  no  re- 
examination of  the  proper  role  of  the  US. 
communications  program  in  Europe. 

Recently,  the  Director  informed  the  Com- 
mission that  he  hM  Mtabllshed  a  smaU  group 
of  experienced  foreign  servlM  officers  to  con- 
duct such  a  basic  reappraisal. 

The  Commission  belle vm  that  this  action 
has  been  long  overdue  and  commends  the 
Director  for  his  initiative  in  this  Important 
area. 
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Following  the  Korean  war,  the  USIA  was 
established  in  1003  as  an  Independent  agency 
of  Oovenunent.  Its  purpose  and  objectives 
as  i4>proved  by  President  Elsenhower  were 
"to  submit  evidence  to  peoples  of  other 
nations  by  means  of  communications  tech- 
niques that  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the 
united  States  are  in  harmony  with  and  will 
advance  their  legitimate  aspirations  for  free- 
dom, progress,  and  peace."  This  has  re- 
mained the  Agency's  mission. 

In  1054.  with  the  support  of  the  President 
and  the  Agency's  first  Director,  Mr.  Theodore 
C.  Strelbert,  a  "cultural  offensive"  also  was 
mounted  to  compete  with  the  Soviets  in  this 
arena.  This  emphasis  on  the  Agency's  cul- 
tural program  vras  continued  and  expanded 
under  Directors  Arthur  Larson  and  George 
V.  Allen. 

3.  The  third  major  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  occurred 
In  Cuba  during  October  of  10e2.  The  results 
of  this  latest  strategic  encounter  and  the 
vital  participation  of  USIA  in  It  give  a  new 
significance  to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

TBS  CHANGINa  MISSIONS  OF  USIA 

The  changing  missions  that  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  foreign  Information  program 
partly  because  of  changing  U.S.  strategy,  are 
reflected  in  the  confusion  attending  the  in- 
formation program's  attempts  to  adjust  to 
these  changes. 

There  have  been  periods  when  the  Agency's 
chief  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  "long- 
range  cultural  programs."  And  there  have 
been  other  times  when  Agency  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  operations  were  organized  pri- 
marily around  short-range,  tactical,  day-to- 
day issues  and  the  elimination  of  bush  fires. 
Both  the  objective  reality  of  international 
conditions  and  the  strict  reality  of  the 
budget  have  affected  the  courses  that  the 
Agency  purstied  at  any  given  Ume. 

In  periods  of  Intense  crisis,  such  as  In 
times  of  major  United  States-U.S.SJl. 
strategic  oanfkontatlons,  the  USIA  must  per- 
force \mdertake  Important  functions  which 
are  oriented  around  the  work  of  the  fast 
media  and  aimed  at  getting  the  American 
position  to  the  people  of  the  world.  But 
during  Intercrisls  periods  the  Agency's  em- 
phasis has  fiuetuated  sharply. 

The  difficulty  with  these  fluctuating 
strategies  and  missions  has  been  evident  in 
the  buildup  of  certain  operations,  their  dras- 
tic reductions  or  vrholesale  dismantling 
vrhen  conditiocis  changed  and  then  the  long 
laborious  need  to  rebuild  them  in  one  area 
or  another  when  erlsea  subside,  Soviet  com- 
petition increases,  or  relatively  calm  areas 
flare  up. 

Confusion  over  the  purpose  and  role  can 
perfaiHIM  best  be  seen  by  examining  the  mere 
changes  in  name  that  have  characterised 
the  Agency^s  central  policy  office  during  the 
past  10  years. 

la  August  1063  there  was  an  Ofllce  of 
Policy  and  Plans. 

By  September  1053  this  became  the  Ofllce 
of  Policy  and  Programs. 

In  March  1067  it  reverted  to  the  Ofllce  of 
P(dicy  and  Plans. 

But  in  April  1068  it  became  an  Ofllce  of 
Plans. 

And  in  August  1062  it  was  and  remains  at 
present  an  Ofllce  of  Policy. 

During  this  period,  in  reqmnse  to  the 
views  of  different  directors  and  different  ad- 
ministrations, the  Agency  experimented  with 
combining  program  and  policy  f\inctions, 
planning  and  policy  functions,  abolishing 
"policy"  or  abolishing  "plans." 

Perhaps  such  experimentation  was  In- 
evitable as  the  foreign  information  and  cul- 
tural programs  attempted  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements placed  upon  them  by  conflicting 
views,  by  different  directors,  by  competing 
ideas  of  its  proper  role  and  by  the  objective 
facts  of  national  and  international  affairs. 

Throughout  these  years  of  changing  piir- 
pose  one  other  fact  also  has  become  evident. 


During  the  short  history  of  the  UjS.  infor- 
mation program  relatively  little  attention  has 
been  accorded  to  long-range  r**""'"g  and 
policy  considerations. 

This  Commission  believes  that  the  Agency 
should  have  both  short-range  and  long- 
range  objectives.  It  cannot  escape  the  duty 
of  acting  as  the  Government's  foreign  pub- 
lic relations  arm  on  a  dally  basis  and 
especially  In  times  of  crisis.  It  has  per- 
formed well  and  continues  to  perform  well 
In  transmitting  dally  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance from  the  Department  of  State  and  in 
converting  it  to  dally  propaganda  guidance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fast  media. 

The  Commission  suggests,  however,  that 
the  Agency  must  also  organize  and  staff 
itself  to  provide  long-range  forward  plan- 
ning that  would  encompass  the  most  effective 
use  of  its  information,  educational,  and 
cultural  programs. 

It  has  been  said  that  creative  men  build 
private  communications  agencies,  but  that 
businessmen  eventually  run  them.  This 
Commission  suggests  that  creative  plans, 
policies,  and  programs  are  as  Important  as 
effective  executive  management  and  admin- 
istration. Both  are  necessary.  But  a  bal- 
anced view  of  and  attention  to  short-range 
operations  and  long-range  forward  planning 
are  also  both  necessary. 

The  occasion  of  the  third  major  confronta- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  Is  a  good  time  for  the  USIA  and  the 
UJS.  Government  to  review  the  role  of  the 
ideological,  information  or  i>sychologlcal  arm 
of  the  Government.  The  piurpose  of  such  a 
review  would  be  to  further  strengthen  its 
assets  and  capabilities,  shore  up  and  improve 
its  gaps  and  vulnerabilities,  and  Introduce 
a  strong,  effective  forward  planning  operation 
which  would  provide  new  ideas  and  a  more 
carefully  studied  long-range  stability  to  the 
total  U.S.  communications  effort. 

Another  reason  for  the  creation  of  a  small 
forward  planning  unit,  which  as  its  first  task 
might  well  start  and  conduct  such  a  review, 
may  be  found  in  the  criticisms  of  USIA. 

USIA  caincB 

Although  the  U.S.  information  program 
earned  the  plaudits  of  the  Nation  with  its 
performance  during  periods  of  crisis  like 
Cuba.  Berlin,  Sues,  and  Korea,  there  remains 
ccnslderable  uneasiness  among  a  number  of 
thoughtful  critics  concerning  its  role  and 
performance  in  Intercrisls  periods. 

Deeply  c(Micemed  erttles.  which  include 
Members  of  Congress,  certain  f<x«lgn  corre- 
spondents, businessmen,  advertising  and 
public  relations  counselors,  the  cold  war 
councUs,  as  well  as  this  Commission  have 
raised  serious  and  scarfing  questions  about 
the  adequacy  of  Its  size  and  the  validity  of 
Its  approach  to  the  problem  ot  communica- 
tion and  persuasion. 

While  the  Commission  does  not  agree  with 
all  the  erttlcisms  listed  below,  it  does  feel 
that  they  raise  questions  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Here  then  are  some  of  the 
criticisms  of  USIA  that  have  been  publicly 
expressed: 

1.  Merely  purveying  InformaUon  is  not 
enough.  The  United  States  must  engage  in 
ardent  persuasion  which  by  its  nature  is  ag- 
gressive and  creative.  In  a  nation  of  great 
politicians,  great  lawyers,  and  great  sales- 
men, it  shotild  be  evident  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  advocate  causes,  positions,  and  prod- 
ucts aggressively  In  cotler  to  win  adherents. 

2.  Otir  most  urgent  job  Is  not  merely  to 
interpret  US.  policy  and  the  U.S.  way  of  life, 
but  to  more  pertinently  establish  in  men's 
minds  the  basic  distinction  between  Western 
and  Communist  concepts  of  society. 

3.  As  the  expansioa  of  international  op- 
erations has  taken  more  and  more  UJB. 
publishers,  advertisers,  public  relations 
counselors,  commimlcations  experts,  acade- 
micians, businessmen,  and  labor  leaders  into 
other  countries,  they  thave  become  more 
aware  of  the  nuances  of  <y>mmiini^q^ing  with 
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foreign  peoples.  They  have  reported  on  the 
existence  of  h\ige  gaps  of  information  about 
the  United  States.  They  have  recoiled  from 
the  considerable  amount  at  distortlcm  and 
misinformation  about  U.S.  alms  that  exist. 
Maxiy  have  returned  home  charging  that 
the  UJB.  Information  program  has  been  in- 
adequate In  methods  and  magnitude  as  well 
as  in  aggressiveness  and  imagination.  They 
advocate  that  the  UJS.  military  and  economic 
assistance  programs  shovild  be  supplemented 
with  a  contlnuo\is  propaganda  program  at 
proportionately  comparable  size  and  sup- 
ported by  a  proportionately  larger  fiscal  base. 

4.  Some  critics  have  said  that  a  much 
larger  appropriation  is  necessary.  Suggested 
amounts  have  ranged  from  doubling  the  pres- 
ent appropriation  to  5  percent  of  the  total 
UJS.  oversea  budget. 

5.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  and  execute 
propaganda  initiative  strategies  in  order  to 
coimter  and  defeat  the  Impact  of  Com- 
munist foreign  propaganda.  For  this  Com- 
munist propaganda  disseminates  Communist 
foreign  policies  and  accompanies  Conunu- 
nlst  actions  bent  on  the  destructionv  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  Every  aspect  of  present  USIA  activities 
should  be  reexamined.  Peacetime  programs 
should  be  abandoned  In  favor  of  cold  war 
needs. 

7.  UJS.  prc^jMiganda  should  carry  less  of  a 
"msule  In  UJS."  label  and  more  of  it  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  deftendable  na- 
tionals of  the  countries  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  persuade  and  influence.  Leaders  of 
the  target  peoples  themselves  must  be  more 
Involved. 

8.  Washington  should  do  more  about  tap- 
ping the  resources  and  talents  of  UJB.  com- 
mercial media,  public  relations  firms,  and 
advertising  agencies. 

0.  The  concept  of  USIA  is  not  big  enough 
to  handle  the  powerful  instrument  of  iMTop- 
aganda. 

10.  Considerably  enhanced  research  and 
training  programs  are  needed  In  order  (a)  to 
develop  firmo-  foundations  for  o\ir  foreign 
Information  programs  in  relation  to  the 
opinions,  attitudes,  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
misconceptions  of  the  foreign  audiences,  and 
(b)  to  provide  personnel  with  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  of  Communist  organi- 
zation, strategy  and  tactics,  and  the  most 
up-to-date  knowledge  of  how  to  communi- 
cate and  persuade  more  effectively.  Equally 
important,  the  Agency  must  utilise  research 
and  the  results  of  research  much  more  effec- 
tively in  Latin  America.  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Europe  than  It  has  in  the  past. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  review  of 
the  mission  of  USIA  should  be  made  In  the 
light  of  these  criticisms  and  Interpreted  In 
the  perspective  of  new  directions  in  the  cold 
war  since  the  Cuban  crisis.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  small  forward-planning  unit  woiQd 
enable  such  a  reexamination  to  get  tmder- 
way. 

THX  TASKS  AND  rUNCTIONS  OF  rOBWASD 
PLANNIMO  IN  T7SIA 

The  tasks  of  the  proposed  forward-plan- 
ning imlt  would  be  to: 

1.  Study  and  determine  the  strategic 
priorities  of  USIS  operations  in  relation  to 
specific  countries,  communlcationa  facilities 
and  media,  and  personnel.  Which  countries, 
for  example,  should  require  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  USIS  energy  and  resources?  Is 
an  American  presence  necessary  in  all  coun- 
tries? Are  all  media  and  progranu  needed 
in  all  countries?  Are  USIS  communications 
facilities  adequate,  modem,  and  effective? 

2.  Assist  in  mapping  out  overall  strategic 
objectives  and  pcdlclea  In  relation  to  the 
availability  of  funds. 

Too  frequently  program  decisions  have 
been  predicated  on  budgetary  and  appropria- 
tions considerations.  There  is  need  for  a 
more  objective  and  sustained  effort  to  for- 
mulate programs  first,  provide  a  thorough 


justification  for  than  and  then  calculate  the 
fiscal  resources  necessary  to  Implement  these 
programs. 

3.  Generate  ideas  concerning  programs  and 
program  content  In  the  light  of  tbe  fluctuat- 
ing trends  of  the  cold  war. 

The  growth  and  institutlonaUzatlon  of  an 
agency  frequently  brings  with  it  bureau- 
cratic rigidity  and  routine.  Less  attentl(» 
is  paid  to  the  new  idea  generated  either  from 
within  or  without  the  agency.  A  well-fimc- 
tloning,  fcMrward-planning  unit  should  afford 
hospitality  for  the  consideration  of  many 
ideas,  and  stimulate  the  generation  of  these 
ideas  from  all  expert  sources,  public  and 
private,  that  are  seriously  concerned  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  cold  war. 

A  long-range,  forward-planning  unit 
should  also  give  Impetus  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration^ of  the  follawlng  searching  ques- 
tions about  the  Oovemmentls  foreign  oom- 
mxmlcations  program  that  have  been  posed 
Increasingly  by  serious  and  sympathetic  ob- 
servers of  the  USIA : 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to  con- 
duct information  and  cultural  activities  in 
Western  Europe? 

Should  the  United  States  abolish  its  U- 
braries  and  information  centers  In  Exirope? 

Should  the  united  States  depend  exclu- 
sively on  binatlonal  centers? 

Should  education,  cultural  and  informa- 
tion programs  remain  independently  admin- 
istered among  a  half-doeen  agencies  in 
Washington?  Should  there  be  one  place  in 
the  Government  where  all  of  these  activities 
are  put  together?  How  can  efforts  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) , 
Peace  Corps.  USIA,  State.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW),  Labor,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture  in  the  foreign  idecAoglcal  and 
psychcdoglcal  areas  be  more  ^ectively  co- 
ordinated? 

How  can  we  evaluate  more  realistically  the 
results  of  UJS.  programs  ao.  a  oountry-by- 
cotintry  basis  in  order  to  reduce  and  elimi- 
nate marginal  ones,  strengthen  and  enhance 
effective  oota,  and  introduce  new  ones  that 
can  help  fill  Important  gape  and  remedy  areas 
of  weakness? 

Are  we  doing  enough  with  foreign  youth, 
students,  labor,  and  intellectual  groups? 
What  new  Instruments  both  private  and  pub- 
lic are  available  that  would  strengthen  U.S. 
programs  in  these  areas? 

Have  we  exploited  to  a  maximum  the  pri- 
vate resources  of  American  business,  labor, 
education,  advertising,  and  public  relations? 
For  example.  Is  there  an  American  businees- 
man's  committee  which  wotks^wlth  USIS  in 
helping  to  tell  the  American  story  accurately 
and  authoritatively?  Is  there  sufficient  liai- 
son established  with  foreign  labor  groups 
either  directly  or  indirectly  or  through  the 
good  ofllces  of  American  lalxv  representa- 
tlves  and  their  contacts  through  the  lOFl'U? 
Is  there  a  carefully  planned  effort  to  acquaint 
lntellect\ials  and  universities  with  the  most 
reputable  and  prominent  intellectuals  and 
universities  in  the  United  States?  How  can 
U.S.  Members  of  Congress  do  more  either  as 
individuals  or  as  members  of  the  various 
interparliamentary  (Wganizatlons? 

Have  we  exhausted  our  efforts  to  develop 
interallied  operation  in  the  commxinications 
field  outside  of  periods  of  crisis  when  a 
promising  degree  of  collaboration  is  attained? 
Are  we  recruiting  the  best  available  per- 
sonnel? 

Should  we  conduct  operations  in  the 
hlntertand  of  a  country  as  well  as  in  its 
capital? 

What  can  be  done  to  Improve  further  the 
training  program  In  the  study  of  foreign 
communications,  foreign  languages,  and 
Communist  propaganda  strategy  and  tac- 
tics? What  types  of  social  science  investi- 
gations in  the  foreign  flekl  can  be  encouraged 
and  channeled  into  studies  of  communica- 
tions and  pcrsuaslosi?  Im  the  level  and  type 
of  research  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
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the  Agency  and  the  opportunities  that  be- 
come availatals  to  it? 

What  have  been  the  results  of  14  years 
of  USIS  aetivltlca  in  particular  countries? 
What  are  oar  aocumulated  assets  and  how 
can  they  be  utilized  more  effectively? 

How  can  the  Ofllce  of  Administration  and 
its  constituent  elements  do  a  more  orderly 
Job  of  forward  planning  in  the  light  of  the 
above  and  related  questions? 

Recently,  a  3 -year  study  of  mass  communi- 
cations in  Latin  Amrrlfai.  Africa,  and  JUla, 
completed  by  UKESCO,  showed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  population  lack  the 
barest  means  of  being  Informed  of  news  at 
home,  let  alone  of  events  abroad.  What 
Implications  do  these  findings  hold  for  USIA 
programs,  techniques,  and  media? 

These  questions  and  others  like  them  re- 
quire careful  and  continuous  thou^t  by  a 
high-level,  forward-planning  group  that 
would  be  staffed  with  the  Agency's  most 
capable  senior  otDcers.  This  group  should 
be  free  to  call  in  experts  from  academic, 
bxisiness,  communication,  labor,  farm,  and 
youth  groiqw  for  suggestions,  advice,  and 
counsel. 

In  particular  there  is  a  need  for  forward 
planning  in  the  new  era  of  world  communi- 
catlon  that  has  been  opened  by  Telstar. 


roBWAXD  PLAWirDva  nr  a 

C01CMUiaCATX>NB 

Three  important  seientlflc  discoveries  and 
techncrfogleal  Inventions  have  combined  to 
alter  significantly  International  rtiations 
during  the  past  two  decades  and  have  had 
important  Influences  on  U.S.  strategy  and  on 
the  mission  of  USIA. 

The  first  was  the  release  of  nudesr  energy 
with  its  profoond  military  implications  and 
peacetime  ^ipUeatton.  The  creation  of  the 
Atomic  Eueigy  Commission  (ABC)  and  the 
funds  appropriated  to  develop  and  perfect 
military  wei^iosis  as  well  as  peaceful  uses  of 
the  atom  have  received  the  full  support  of 
the  American  people.  The  results  have  had 
an  important  impact  on  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  sectHid  was  the  developments  and  ex- 
plorations in  outer  space  with  the  launch- 
ing of  manned  and  other  satellites  which 
have  shortenad  further  the  idtysicsl  dis- 
tances between  nations.  The  establishment 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  and  the  projection  of 
space  programs  designed  to  reach  the  moon 
and  the  planets  have  electrified  the  world. 
Substantial  sums  of  money  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  support  this  huge  undertak- 
ing which  has  caught  the  Intsglnation  of 
the  American  people.  Not  all  the  conse- 
quences can  be  foreseen  at  this  time  but 
they  promise  to  bring  new  horizons,  new 
products,  and  new  ways  of  thinking  to  20th 
century  man. 

The  third  major  invention  Is  the  recent 
U.S.  success  in  launching  a  communications 
satellite  capaMe  of  transmitting  worda,  pic- 
tures, and  other  symbols  from  the  United 
States  to  Western  Europe.  This  byproduct 
of  experiments  with  satellites  has  also  re- 
quired heavy  investment  in  research,  engi- 
neering, and  equipment  which  has  given 
us  the  means  with  which  to  communicate 
Images  across  oceans  instantaneotisly.  This 
system  when  it  is  Anally  perfaetad  and  made 
more  permanent  will  permit  the  trsnsmlsslon 
of  taformatlon  and  Ideology  to  tbe  Car  ear- 
ners of  tbe  wortd — tt  represantf  a  taal  chal- 
lenge to  the  U.S.  Informatlan  program. 

If  Intercontinental  televlsloa  Is  to  be  a 
constructive  force  for  world  peace  aad  in- 
ternational understanding,  considerable  re- 
search into  the  ideological  and  psycbotogical 
dimensions  of  International  oomniunieations 
is  called  for.  Natloos  around  tlM  world  have 
expended  huge  sums  of  money  wtileli  have 
produced  mi^jor  breakthrooglM  IB  the  phys- 
ical and  biological  sciences,  in  teehBOlogy. 
and  engineering.     Nothing  eomparaMs  has 
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lishment of  a  new  world  communications 
system. 

The  role  of  USIA  In  this  revolutionary  de- 
velopment as  a  pxweyor  of  oOlclal  commu- 
nications and  as  a  supplement  to  the  work 
of  private  agencies  and  facilities  Is  moat  im- 
portant. USIA  has  already  assisted  In  the 
development,  promotion,  and  arrangements 
underljring  the  Initial  transatlantic  programs 
transmitted  by  the  communications  satellite. 
In  facilitating  the  efforts  of  the  US.  national 
networks,  USIA  has  made  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  emergence  and  further  de- 
velopment of  a  world  communications  sys- 
tem. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Commission,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  successful  transatlantic 
tdevlslon  transmission,  commended  the  U.S. 
national  radio  networks  as  follows: 

"Significant  in  the  success  of  this  country's 
Telstar  program  was  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  highly  competitive,  privately  owned 
networks.  Working  together  ABC,  CBS.  and 
NBC  encompassed  In  a  twinkling  a  thesaurus 
of  magnificent  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens. 

"This  was  a  marvelous  moment  of  ac- 
complishment for  minions  of  free  people 
throughout  the  wwld.  Telstar  should  like- 
wise shine  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  and  hope 
to  millions  of  enslaved  peoples  across  the 
earth. 

"In  days  to  come,  you  will  further  utilize 
Telstar  and  other  similar  satellites  to  trans- 
mit the  living  experience  of  our  people  to  all 
who  wish  to  see  and  hear,  regardless  of  na- 
tional bo\uidary  lines,  concrete  walls  or  bam- 
boo curtains. 

"I  am  certain  that  this  accurate  and  in- 
stantaneous refiectlon  of  our  American  way 
of  life — the  reporting  of  our  failures  as  well 
as  out  successes,  our  goals  unaccomplished 
as  well  as  our  achievements  realized — will 
speak  with  unparalleled  eloquence  the  sin- 
cere friendliness,  the  deep  desire  for  peace 
that  motivate  and  guide  the  American  peo- 
ple and  our  free,  democratic  government. 

"I  am  also  certain  that  when  the  nations 
and  races  of  the  earth  are  constantly  tuned 
to  common  sights  and  sounds  and  experi- 
ences, the  cause  of  International  under- 
standing and  peace  will  be  notably  ad- 
vanced." 

The  networks'  Intense  Interest  In  the  po- 
tential of  this  new  technological  marvel,  are 
recorded  in  the  following  excerpts  from  their 
replies: 

President  Leonard  H.  Ooldenson,  of  ABC. 
said.  "Here  at  ABC  we  were  all  delighted  at 
the  results  of  this  first  test  which  were  be- 
yond all  expectations,  and  naturally  we  Join 
with  our  colleagues  at  CBS  and  NBC  in  their 
excitement  over  the  futiire  prospects  of  In- 
tercontinental television. 

"I  personally  consider  this  historic  event 
a  major  step  toward  greater  understanding 
and  world  peace  through  space  communi- 
cations." 

President  Robert  E.  Klntner  of  NBC  said, 
"whatever  the  application  of  this  new  tech- 
nology may  be,  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  extend  the  horizons  of  broadcast  Jour- 
nalism on  an  international  basis,  so  that 
we  can  bring  instantaneously  to  our  au- 
diences in  the  United  States  a  picture  and 
understanding  of  the  great  news  and  cul- 
tural events  of  other  countries,  and 
conversely  it  will  enable  European  and  other 
oversea  broadcasters — as  well  as  broadcast- 
ers in  the  United  States — to  originate  cov- 
erage of  events  and  developments  In  this 
country  for  audiences  overseas.  I  share  your 
conviction  that  the  end  results  will  surely 
spread  a  closer  understanding  among  the 
nations  of  each  others'  Institutions  and 
aspirations." 

One  Important  question  faced  by  private 
carriers  and  USIA  is  what  la  to  go  on  Telstar. 
As  with  all  channels  of  communication.  It 
is  the  contents  that  flow  through  them  that 
remain  a  constant  challenge  to  the  Imagi- 
nation, ingenuity  and  sensitivity  to  audience 


taste  and  need  that  are  displayed  by  pro- 
ducers, directors,  writers,  and  performers. 

Neither  the  potential  nor  the  astronomical 
expense  of  Telstar  Is  fully  appreciated  at 
present.  The  world  has  received  only  a 
glimpse  of  what  Is  possible.  The  future  Is 
marked  with  exciting  possibilities  that  wlU 
require  considerable  expenditures  of  funds. 
USIA  has  an  important  role  to  perform  in 
the  unfolding  of  this  future  and  will  re- 
quire additional  sums  of  money  to  partici- 
pate In  this  International  project.  The 
Commission  urges  that  USIA  give  this  proj- 
ect the  highest  priority.  It  warrants  the 
continued  sympathetic  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  Commission  believes  that 
the  Cuban  crisis  opened  a  new  phase  in  the 
cold  war  and  placed  new  responsibilities  on 
USIA. 

The  Commission  has  considered  the  pres- 
ent role,  functions,  and  operations  of  the 
USIA.  It  suggests  that  five  Important  prob- 
lems require  attention.    They  are: 

1.  The  need  to  Improve  management  in 
USIA. 

a.  The  need  to  reduce  the  number  of  pub- 
lications that  are  no  longer  useful. 

3.  The  need  to  initiate  annual  or  semi- 
annual reviews  of  program  output  by  com- 
mittees whose  membership  would  Include 
outside  experts  on  print  and  radio. 

4.  The  need  to  review  the  expanding  pro- 
grams in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

5.  The  need  for  one  USIA  building  In 
Wa&hington  in  order  to  Improve  the  Agen- 
cy's  operating   efllclency  and   management. 

This  report  has  also  Included  the  major 
recommendations  and  observations  of  the 
Chairman's  report  on  Africa.  In  a  continent 
of  many  nations,  tribes  and  languages,  the 
USIA  cannot  assiime  that  techniques  and 
material  that  have  proved  suitable  in  Euro- 
pean or  other  areas  are  equally  effective  in 
Africa.  The  media  support  programs  for 
Africa  should  be  reviewed  In  order  to  assiire 
that  media  products  are  tailored  to  the  prob- 
lems. Interests  and  conditions  in  Africa. 

Latin  America  represents  an  Important 
challenge  that  must  be  met.  The  entire 
economy  is  an  exploelve  one.  Peculation  in- 
creases steadily.  Demands  to  reduce  poverty. 
Ignorance  and  illness  have  Increased.  Such 
conditions  are  ripe  for  the  Commimist  agi- 
tator and  organizer.  This  must  be  under- 
stood by  USIA  in  the  context  of  the  promise 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Exposure  of 
short-  and  long-range  Commxmist  goals  for 
Latin  American  countries  especially  as  they 
were  manifested  by  the  Russian  buildup  in 
Cuba,  is  an  additional  task  for  USIA. 

The  Commission  is  pleased  to  report  that 
a  reappraisal  of  the  Agency's  program  In 
Western  Exu-ope  has  been  Initiated  by  the 
Director.  Its  purpoee  is  to  redefine  the  role 
of  USIA  In  Europe  in  the  light  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  European  community  as  a 
prosperous  and  powerful  force  in  interna- 
tional  affairs. 

The  Commission  has  traced  the  changing 
role  and  mission  of  the  fweign  information 
programs  during  the  past  15  years.  These 
have  fiuctuated  with  different  national 
strategies  and  with  the  experience  and 
orientation  of  different  directors  who  guided 
and  directed  the  program. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  Agency 
has  both  short-range  and  long-range  objec- 
tives. Although  USIA  has  received  national 
praise  for  its  performance  In  the  Cuban 
crisis,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  longer  range 
plans  in  the  light  of  cumulative  criticism  of 
the  Agency's  role  and  approach  to  the  cold 
war  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  State8-UJ3.SJl.  confrontetion  in 
Cuba  has  opened  a  new  phase  of  this  war. 

The  Commission  has  recommended  that 
the  Agency  establish  a  high  level  forward- 
planning  unit  staffed  with  its  most  senioi 
offlcers.     This  staff  should  deal  responsibly 
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with  these  criticisms  tmd  with  the  new  chal- 
lenges and  (^portuniUes  ushered  in  by  the 
recent  crisis  in  Cuba  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist invasion  of  India. 

Finally,  the  Commission  suggests  that  the 
implications  and  repercussions  of  Telstar, 
the  American  communications  satellite,  may 
be  as  far  reaching  as  the  discovery  of  atomlo 
energy  and  the  explorations  of  space.  It  Is 
Important  to  the  national  interest  that 
USIA  exploit  and  develop  this  opportunity 
to  the  fullest.  To  do  so  effectively  will  re- 
quire additional  research  Into  the  opinions, 
attitudes,  misconceptions,  taste,  and  inter- 
ests of  foreign  audiences. 

With  the  assistance,  support,  and  under- 
standing of  the  Congress,  this  new  mighty 
Instrument  of  international  mass  communi- 
cations can  be  used  to  educate  and  Inform 
the  pe<^ea  of  the  world  about  each  other. 
It  will  enabU  the  United  Stotes  to  dissem- 
inate accurat*  and  authoritative  information 
about  its  poUdes,  pec^le,  and  intentions 
throxigh  a  medium  that  will  have  a  powerful 
Impact  on  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  will 
demonstrate  vividly  the  goals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  achievements  of  freemen 
everywhere. 

Reqwctf  uUy  submitted. 

J.  I^OMABD  RBXXBCS. 

Chairman. 
Samnu  8.  Lsaif  on, 
Clabx  R.  lIouxMBorr, 
M.  S.  NoviK. 

JOHN     L.    SsnSNTHALai. 

DacBMBn  28, 1982. 


MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  doctors,  nurses,  therapists  and  other 
trained  professional  health  care  person- 
nel is  growing  at  a  rate  that  Is  increas- 
ingly urgent.  The  growth  of  po|}u]ation 
is  far  outstripping  the  ability  of  our 
schools  to  attract  and  produce  the  re- 
quired numbers.  Moreover,  costs  of  a 
medical  education  have  risen  far  beyond 
the  ability  of  all  but  a  relatively  small 
number  of  students  to  meet  This  short- 
age of  health  service  personnel  could 
well  result  in  a  decline  of  medical  qual- 
ity and  needless  hardship  and  suffering. 
Federal  assistance  in  meeting  these 
needs  is  essential,  including  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Congress, 
and  a  long-range  program  seems 
essential 

A  provocative  and  stimulating  paper 
on  how  to  create  tomorrow's  health  serv- 
ices on  the  basis  of  recognized  needs  and 
resources  has  been  written  by  Marion  B. 
Folsom.  former  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Community  Health  Services.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Folsom's  article  entitled 
"Today's  Health  Needs  and  Tomorrow's 
Services,"  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  Public  Health.  June  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows: 

Today's  Health  Needs  and  Tomokiow's 

See  VICES 

(By  IkCarlon  B.  Polsom) 

A  number  of  problems  must  be  dealt  with 
if  Americans  are  to  enjoy  continually  im- 
proving medical  services  in  the  years  ahead. 
One  of  these  U  the  lag  in  the  appUcaUcm  of 
knowledge  which  research  and  experience 
have  already  given  us  and  win  continue  to 
give.  For  instance,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice estimates  that  failive  to  uss  new  find- 


ings results  each  year  In  88,000  uaneoessary 
deaths  from  cancer,  20,000  deaths  from  rheu- 
matic heart  disease,  and  needlaas  suffering 
of  countless  victims  of  other  aliments. 

Another  general  proUem  Tinndlng  our  xir- 
gent  attention  is  the  lack  of  profier  ooordi- 
naUon  of  health  activities.  There  is  far  too 
much  duplication  of  effort  and  far  too  little 
overall  planning  at  local,  State,  and  national 
levels.  Our  resources  of  men  and  money 
could  be  employed  far  ihore  profitably  If 
more  wisely  administered  and  more  closely 
coordinated. 

One  must  also  add  to  the  list  of  our  gen- 
eral problems  the  indifference  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, particularly  as  expressed  in  his  fail- 
ure to  have  regular  physical  checkups. 

These  are,  as  I  say.  some  general  problems, 
but  in  locking  to  the  future  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  three  overriding  problems: 
The  education  and  training  of  the  manpower 
needed:  the  provision  of  adequate  health  fa- 
cilities and  services;  and  certain  problems 
relating  to  medical  research.  Let  me  com- 
ment briefly  on  each. 

medical  schools 

Several  competent  studies  in  recent  years 
have  indicated  that  about  30  new  medical 
schools  must  be  provided  by  1970  if  the 
present  ratio  of  doctors  to  pc^ulaticm  is  to 
be  maintained,  and  if  oiur  health  services 
and  reeearch  faculties  are  to  be  adequately 
staffed.  Existing  schools  would  also  have 
to  Increase  their  enrollments. 

The  need  for  additional  schools  is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  physi- 
cians relative  to  population  increased  be- 
tween 1030  and  1960,  but  has  ronained  about 
constant  since  then.  One  may  find  it  a 
remarkable  and  disturbing  fact  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  physicians  entering  practice  in 
the  United  States  during  1961  were  educated 
abroad.  Conaidering  our  position  in  the 
world,  it  seems  strange  indeed  that  we 
should  have  to  depend  upon  foreign  medical 
schools  for  so  many,  of  our  physicians. 
Ought  we  not  to  be  training  all  of  the  doc- 
tors we  need  and  many  more  in  addition 
to  serve  the  needs  of  less  weU-developed 
countries? 

Tct.  of  the  20  new  medical  schools  we 
need.  I  understand  that  only  0  have  been 
projected  and  no  buUdings  are  actually 
under  construction,  largely  because  of  lack 
of  funds. 

The  Kisenhower  administration  recognised 
this  acute  need  in  lOM  when  the  President 
reoommended  to  Congrees  that  $50  millkm 
a  yMr  be  appnq>nated  for  a  period  of  6 
years  to  be  given  la  the  form  of  grants  on 
s  matching  basis  to  medical  achoc^  for  re- 
search and  trainhug  fadUtiea.  Altogether, 
this  would  have  provided  a  half-bUUon  dol- 
lars—a figure  that  would  largely  have  met 
the  need  at  that  time  for  expansion  of  the 
medical  sdiools. 

In  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  of  1058, 
Congress  voted  matching  grants  of  $30  mil- 
lion a  year  for  ressareh  faemtles,  but  nothing 
for  teaching  faculties.  These  grants  were 
extended  over  a  7-yaar  period,  making  a 
total  of  $310  million  in  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

These  research  grants  have  been  of  great 
help  but  fimds  are  stlU  needed  for  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  for  teaching.  The 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  administration 
have  both  made  recommendations  for  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  for  this  purpose,  but 
action  has  tinfortuxuitely  been  delayed.  The 
delay  results  from  extraneous  Issues  rather 
than  from  any  objection  to  aid  to  medical 
schools  as  such.  In  the  past  Congress,  a 
bill  was  reported  out  by  the  House  com- 
mittee, but  It  did  not  come  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote.  It  is  hoped  that  action  on  a  similar 
bill  will  be  taken  in  the  present  Congress. 

In  seeking  matching  fxmds  to  qualify  for 
these  Federal  grants,  the  schools  must  appeal 
to  individxials.  corporations,  foundations, 
and   State  governments.    Since    1958.   they 


have  been  most  successful  in  obtaining  these 
matfiiing  funda  for  research  facilities. 

A  problem  related  to  the  inadequate  teach- 
ing faclUtlea  Is  the  shortage  of  qualified  ap- 
pllcantB  for  medical  training.  Although  the 
number  of  college  graduates  has  been  going 
up  steadily,  the  nxuaber  apidying  for  medical 
schooling  hss  been  going  down.  Though  the 
ratio  is  much  higher  in  topflight  schools, 
the  average  for  all  schools  Is  less  than  two 
applicants  for  each  one  accepted.  So  limited 
a  selection  cannot  guarantee  a  most  highly 
qualified  student  body. 

ICedlclne  is  losing  its  popularity  as  a  career 
because  of  the  long  training  required,  the 
high  cost,  and  competition  from  other  re- 
warding careers,  especially  in  sdenoe.  Then, 
too.  there  are  relatively  few  feUowshlps  and 
training  grants  available  to  medical  students, 
and  they  do  not  have  the  same  opportunities 
for  part-time  Jobs  as  do  other  graduate  stu- 
dents. Little  Is  done  to  Interest  high  biAmoI 
and  college  students  in  the  attractiveness  of 
a  medical  career. 

Constructive  measures  can  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  overcome  theee  obstacles.  Bcholar- 
shlps  and  fellowships  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  should  be  expanded,  and 
these  should  l>e  made  available  particularly 
to  members  of  lower  Income  families,  lliere 
should  be  an  expansion  of  loan  funds  such  as 
those  provided  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

We  may  note  with  Interest  that  as  part  of 
last  year's  bill,  the  administration  proposed 
a  fellowship  program  for  needy  medical 
school  students,  but  opponents  eliminated 
this  provision  from  the  bill. 

Medical  schools,  of  coTirse,  occupy  a  key 
position  in  the  health  field.  Not  only  do 
they  train  the  physicians,  research  workers, 
health  oflleers,  and  teachers,  but  the  univer- 
sity medical  center  is  also  being  recognised 
more  and  more  as  the  real  center  for  all  the 
community's  health  needs. 

In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  older  popula- 
tion, schools  in  their  ctirrleulnms  ytMnfifl  give 
more  attention  to  training  for  treatment  of 
the  chronic  diseases  and  especially  In  re- 
habilitation techniques.  Great  progress  is 
being  made  In  vocational  rdiabmtatlon  and 
rdiabllitatlon  of  the  aged  to  self-care,  but 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  trained  person- 
nel. 

We  also  have  a  shortage  of  nurses  and  this 
problem  will  grow  with  the  growth  of  our 
population.  The  expansion  of  both  3-  and 
4-year  undergradxiate  programs  is  urgently 
needed — and  we  must  find  ways  to  encourage 
more  young  women  to  enter  the  nursing 
profession. 

In  many  cities,  the  2-year  community  col- 
leges are  now  conducting  nurses'  training 
inx)grams  in  cooperation  with  the  commu- 
nity hospitals.  In  my  home  city  of  Roch- 
ester, our  recently  organised  community 
coUege  is  providing  stodsnt  nui  sss  with  first- 
year  training  in  academic  subjects,  uliiiieae 
the  nurses  had  previously  been  trained  en- 
tirely by  the  iKMpfttals.  Tills  resnlts  both  in 
a  saving  to  the  hospitals  and  in  a  better 
education  as  weU.  The  udnocA  plans  to  begin 
a  2-year  program  for  an  associate  degree  this 
year. 

KSDICAL 


Under  the  stimulus  of  growii^  financial 
support,  medical  research  baa  bssa  sipand- 
ing  both  in  governmental  and  piUa>a  fiekla. 
I  reeaU  that  when  I  went  to  the  Defwrtment 
of  Health.  EdueatioD.  and  Welfare  in  August 
1055,  the  appn^irUtion  for  medical  ressareh 
and  reeearch  training  was  approslmatley 
$100  mUllon  for  that  year.  The  ^ipropria- 
tlon  for  1983— only  6  years  later — approached 
$800  million,  indudlng  fimds  for  construc- 
tion of  health  reeearch  faculties. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  Oovemmcnt- 
supported  reeearch  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  UBlveislty  medical  schools  with  grants 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Support  for  medical  reeearch  eocncs  from 
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More  laboratory  procedures  are  used  per 
patient  and  treatment  costs  have  advanced 
as  new  technics  have  been  developed.  Rela- 
tively more  people  are  using  hospitals,  par- 
ticularly for  the  delivery  of  tmbies  and  In 
cases  of  terminal  illness.  The  shortening  of 
hoepital  stays  resiilts  in  proportionately  more 
acutely  ill  patients  in  a  hospital  at  a  given 
time  so  that  staffing  requirements  per  bed 
or  per  patient-day  have  increased  markedly. 

But  another  factor  of  equal  importance, 
and  hard  to  Justify,  lies  in  the  field  of  ad- 
ministration. I  have  particularly  in  mind 
the  overutilizatlon  of  beds  in  the  acute  hos- 
pitals and  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  hospitals  and  other  conununity  health 
agencies,  both  public  and  private.  These 
matters  are  complicated  in  many  cases  by 
the  concern  of  board  members  and  adminis- 
trators for  the  interests  of  the  individual 
institution  rather  than  for  the  needs  of  the 
commiinity  a£  a  whole.  This  narrow  con- 
cern shows  up,  for  example,  in  their  desire 
to  have  operating  income  increased  by  high 
occupancy.  They  also  see  advantages  in 
having  more  beds. 

But  It  should  be  recognized  that  for  every 
bed  added  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
community  and  for  every  bed  occupied  by  a 
patient  who  could  be  served  in  a  lower-cost 
facility,  or  cared  for  at  home,  overall  medical 
costs  go  up  for  everyone  and  so  do  health  in- 
siirance  premiums.  This  form  of  overutili- 
zatlon or  Inappropriate  utilization  is  a  hard 
problem  to  solve,  not  alone  because  hoepital 
administrators  favor  high  occupancy,  but  be- 
cause the  doctor  and  the  family  often  wish  to 
have  the  patient  in  the  hoepital  even  when 
this  is  not  medically  necessary. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  research  in  the 
field  of  hoepital  administration  as  the  possi- 
bilities for  Improvement  are  considerable. 
Unfortunately,  the  funds  from  public  and 
private  sotirces  have  been  Inadequate  for  this 
purpose. 

In  otir  community  planning,  the  general 
hospital  should  continue  to  play  a  key  role 
in  providing  adequate  medical  care  for  the 
commxuiity,  in  serving  as  a  training  center 
for  yoting  doctors,  and  in  conducting  re- 
search. Yet  there  Is  need  for  several  other 
types  of  health  faculties,  both  to  relieve  the 
demand  for  the  expensive  beds  and  services 
of  the  general  hospital  and  to  give  lower-cost 
service  more  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  patient.  These  Include  extended- 
care  units  for  those  recovering  from  serloiis 
lUnesseH.  ntirslng  homes  tot  the  chronically 
ill.  organized  home  care,  mental  hospitals, 
rehabilitation  centers,  and  homes  for  the 
aged.  In  only  a  few  areas  of  the  coxintry  are 
there  satisfactory  facilities  and  services  of 
these  types. 

The  ideal  plan — and  more  and  more  metro- 
politan general  hospitals  are  following  this 
course — Ls  to  develop  units  within  the  gen- 
eral hoepital  for  extended  care,  for  the  chron- 
ically 111  and  for  mental  patients,  and  to  pro- 
vide rehabilitation  iinlts  and  organised 
home-care  programs  in  cooperation  with  the 
medical^  profession  and  visiting  nurse  as- 
sociations, and  to  develop  cloee  affiliation 
with  a  home  for  the  aged. 

comcvKrTT  planniko 

A  personal  experience  of  mine  Illustrates 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  problem. 
When  I  was  asked  some  time  ago  to  be  chair- 
nuui  of  the  allocations  conunlttee  of  the  1962 
campaign  for  ftinds  for  the  six  hospitals 
in  Rochester,  the  initial  requests  from  the 
hospitals  were  much  higher  than  the  anxount 
which  we  thought  could  be  raised  in  the 
community.  I  was  told  that  there  was  an 
acute  situation  as  far  as  beds  in  the  general 
hospitals  were  concerned  and  that  there 
should  be  considerable  expansion  in  beds 
to  meet  the  growing  population  in  the  next 
few  yean.  I  expressed  doubt  about  this, 
based  upon  my  experience  in  Washington, 
and  I  raised  a  question  as  to  the  real  need 
for  this  expansion. 


I  also  told  the  leaders  of  the  fund  that 
I  did  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  allocations  when  the  only  other 
members  of  the  allocations  committee  were 
the  administrators  and  presidents  of  the 
hospitals.  I  therefore  suggested  that  we  set 
up  in  the  city  an  agency  with  wider  repre- 
sentation to  plan  and  coordinate  the  work, 
not  only  of  the  six  hospitals,  but  of  the 
other  health  facilities,  both  voluntary  and 
governmental. 

I  found  general  agreement  to  this  sugges- 
tion and  we  organized  the  Patient  Care 
Planning  Council,  consisting  of  the  key  peo- 
ple concerned  with  the  health  needs  and 
services  of  the  commxinity,  the  people  who 
are  responsible  not  only  for  planning  but 
for  putting  the  plans  into  effect. 

Our  first  undertaking  was  a  sxu^ey  of  the 
patients  in  the  private  hospitals  to  deter- 
mine the  type  of  facilities  these  patients 
needed  at  the  particular  time  the  siurvey 
was  made.  The  survey  covered  70  percent 
of  the  2,000  beds  in  these  hospitals.  It  was 
conducted  by  14  teams  of  2  doctors  each — a 
surgeon  and  an  internist,  half  of  the  docton 
being  from  the  community  and  half  from 
the  outside.  The  Medical  Society  and  the 
hospitals  gave  complete  cooperation  and  we 
had  the  assistance  of  experts  from  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  who  were  very  much 
Interested  in  the  survey,  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  Medical  School. 

The  siirvey  indicated  that  in  the  surgical 
cases,  approximately  11  percent  of  the  beds 
were  occupied  unnecessarily  on  the  basis 
of  medical  standards.  In  the  medical  cases, 
23  percent  of  the  beds  were  considered  un- 
necessarily occupied  for  medical  reasons. 
The  teams  of  doctors  also  indicated  that 
if  we  had  other  facilities  available — that  Is, 
if  we  had  the  right  kind  of  extended -care 
units  and  better  nursing-home  facilities — 
in  the  case  of  the  surgical  patients  an  ad- 
ditional 2  percent  could  have  been  released 
from  the  acute  hospital  beds  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  medical  patients,  an  additional 
8  percent  could  have  been  released.  In  other 
words,  if  we  had  had  the  right  type  of 
facilities  and  services,  we  could  have  re- 
leased over  30  percent  of  the  medical  patients 
who  were  at  that  time  occupying  the  acute 
beds.  Some  of  these  patients  should  have 
been  in  extended-care  units,  some  in  nursing 
homes,  scnne  could  have  been  taken  care  of 
through  outpatient  services,  some  through 
organized  home  care,  and  scnne  could  have 
been  cared  for  at  home  without  any  special 
services. 

As  the  result  of  this  study,  we  reduced 
considerably  the  estimated  requests  for 
acute  general  beds.  Of  the  additional  beds 
we  plan  to  provide,  about  half  will  be  in 
what  we  call  extended-care  imits,  designed 
to  take  care  of  those  patients  who  are  not 
fully  recovered  but  who  are  not  sick  enough 
to  reqtilre  all  the  services  given  to  those 
in  acute  beds.  We  contemplate  that  these 
beds  can  be  provided  at  about  half  the  con- 
struction cost  of  general  hospital  beds  and 
that  the  services  can  be  provided  for  about 
half  the  operating  cost.  These  beds  Btrt  not 
intended  for  chronic  cases  and  if  at  the  end 
of  about  60  days  the  patient  does  not  show 
recovery,  he  would  be  transferred  to  a  long- 
term  care  facility.  While  the  cost  of  this 
service  will  be  less,  we  feel  that  the  quality 
of  service  for  this  type  patient  will  be  Im- 
proved since  it  win  concentrate  primarily 
on  rehabilitation. 

Thus,  rather  than  spend  larger  sums  for 
more  beds  in  the  acute  xmlts  of  general 
hospitals,  which  we  now  doubt  that  the 
commxmlty  really  needs,  we  will  have  re- 
leased funds  for  replacing  old  and  obsolete 
buildings  and  equipment  with  modern, 
more  efficient,  and  better  facilities. 

As  the  result  of  the  bed  survey,  each  hos- 
pital has  set  up  a  utilization  committee. 
These  conunittees  were  not  very  effective  at 
first  and  the  medical  society  has  now  asked 
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each  hospital  to  conduct  periodic  surveys, 
similar  to  the  original  survey,  to  make  sure 
that  the  utilization  committees  are  func- 
tioning properly.  In  my  opinion,  in  very 
few  hospitals  do  the  utilization  committees 
do  a  good  Job. 

About  2  years  ago,  an  organized  home-care 
service  was  established  in  Rochester  In  coop- 
eration with  the  hospitals,  the  medical  soci- 
ety, and  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association  to 
take  care  of  people  at  hcnne  who  are  not  sick 
enough  to  require  the  services  of  a  general 
hospital  but  who  require  some  medical  and 
nursing  service.  Several  hundred  patients 
have  been  served,  with  an  average  cost  per 
day  of  only  $7.63 — one-fifth  the  dally  hospital 
rate.  The  current  caseload  is  about  100. 
Without  this  service,  many  of  these  patients 
would  be  occupying  beds  in  the  general 
hospitals. 

Two  of  the  hoepitals  had  intended  to  buy 
new  laundry  equipment  but  we  induced  them 
^.  to  await  the  results  of  a  study  which  the 
Regional  Hoepital  Council  had  underway 
for  a  centralized  laundry.  This  study  has 
been  completed  and  the  hospitals  have  now 
agreed  to  set  up  a  central  laundry,  with' 
substantial  savings  anticipated.  The  hospi- 
tals have  also  engaged  an  outstanding  man- 
agement firm  to  study  the  coordination  of 
laboratory  services.  They  have  reported  that 
such  a  plan  is  feasible,  with  substantial  sav- 
ings in  cost  and  improvement  of  service.  The 
firm  is  now  engaged  In  developing  specific 
reconunendatlons. 

Our  planning  council  is  engaged  in  another 
study  of  the  proper  facility  for  an  outlying 
community  and  how  it  should  be  related  to  a 
city  hoepital.  We  have  had  another  com- 
mittee studying  the  improvement  of  mental 
health  services.  We  are  now  agreed  that  the 
next  step  should  be  the  addition  of  a  psychi- 
atric unit  in  a  second  hoepital  (the  univer- 
sity hospital  already  has  one)  for  both  in- 
patients and  outpatients. 

Our  planning  coxmcll  was  asked  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  and  by 
the  city  officials  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
Municipal  Hospital,  the  Coiinty  Infirmary 
and  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  the  county  tu- 
berculosis hospital  to  determine  the  proper 
functions  which  these  governmental  hospi- 
tals should  perform  in  the  community  and 
how  they  can  be  better  coordinated  with  the 
voluntary  hospitals.  With  the  aid  of  a  panel 
of  outstanding  health  authorities  we  brought 
from  the  outside,  we  developed  a  program 
under  which  the  Municipal  Hoepital  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  University  of  Rochester 
Medidal  Center  and  the  county  will  increase 
itc  payments  tot  welfare  patients  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficit,  which  has  been  substantial. 
All  three  groups  have  agreed  to  our  recom- 
mendations. Agreement  has  also  been 
reached  on  our  recommendations  for  the 
county  home  and  Infirmary,  which  wme 
based  largely  on  a  siurey  made  5  years  ago 
but  upon  which  little  action  had  been  taken. 
We  are  still  studying  the  problem  of  closer 
coordination  of  the  infirmary  and  the  tuber- 
culosis hospital. 

Oiu'  campaign  last  fall  for  fimds  for  the 
hospitals  was  very  successful.  The  contri- 
butions exceeded  our  announced  goal  by 
$1,500,000,  which  will  be  used  to  reduce  the 
borrowings  required.  One  Important  factor 
in  our  succcess  was  the  realization  by  the 
large  contributors  and  the  general  public  of 
the  thorough,  objective  study  and  careful 
planning  which  had  preceded  the  determina- 
tion of  our  needs  and  allocations. 

We  look  upon  the  planning  coxmcil  as  a 
permanent  agency  and  have  been  pleased 
with  the  fine  cooperation  we  have  received 
from  all  agencies  in  the  community — both 
governmental  and  voluntary.  That  we  have 
been  able  to  get  action  on  our  recommenda- 
tions results  to  a  large  extent  from  the  fact 
that  the  membership  of  the  council  consist* 
of  those  who  make  the  decisions  for  the  in- 
dividual  institutions   and   the   community. 


Thus  the  council  is  an  action  as  well  as  plan- 
ning council. 

Because  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
commiuilty  planning  in  Rochester  and  the 
need  for  extending  the  planning  to  the  siir- 
roimdlng  areas,  the  Rochester  Regional  Hos- 
pital Council  has  recently  been  given  a  sub- 
stantial grant  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  enable  us  to  engage  a  director  and 
staff  to  establish  area  planning  for  the  11 
counties  Included  in  the  Rochester  Regional 
Hospital  Covmcil.  The  main  functions  of 
both  the  community  planning  council  and 
the  area  planning  council  will  be  investi- 
gation of  the  present  facilities  and  services 
and  a  comparison  of  theee  facilities  and 
services  with  the  needs.  Based  on  this,  we 
hope  for  agreement  on  a  plan  to  meet  the 
current  situation,  an  outline  of  a  master 
plan  for  futiire  growth,  and  finally  the  im- 
plementation of  such  a  plan. 

As  the  result  of  our  progress  so  far  in 
Rochester,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  reducing  the  cost  and 
imi»-ovlng  the  quality  of  medical  and  health 
services  through  community  planning. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  COMMUNITT  BKALTH 

sxavicxB 

Congress  recently  appropriated  a  sum  un- 
der the  Community  Health  Services  and  Fa- 
cllitlee  Act  of  1961  to  encourage  such  plan- 
ning. The  largest  single  grant  under  this  act 
was  awarded  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Community  Health  Services. 
The  commission  also  received  two  other 
grants,  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation 
and  the  McGregor  Fund. 

The  National  Commission  on  Community 
Health  Services  is  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  and  the 
National  Health  Council.  The  American 
Public  Health  Association  is  an  individual 
membership  organization  channeling  the  in- 
terests and  desires  of  professionals  in  the 
fields  of  public  health  toward  considered  pro- 
fessional goals.  The  National  Health  Council 
is  a  federation  of  national  agencies  broadly 
concerned  with  health  and  welfare  and  with 
related  agency  activities,  one  of  which  is 
community  organization  and  planning  for 
health. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  September  10,  1962. 
Twenty-three  commissioners  have  been  ap- 
pointed, representing  a  broad  cross  section 
of  the  country  and  of  various  groups  con- 
cerned with  health  services.  In  addition 
to  these.  Dr.  Berwyn  F.  Mattlson  and  Mr. 
Peter  Meek,  repreeentlng  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  the  National 
Health  Council,  respectively,  are  ex  officio 
members.  I  was  asked  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  ccHiunlsslon. 

Dean  w!  Robert*.  MD.,  MP.H.,  has  been 
selected  as  executive  director  of  the  com- 
mission. Dr.  Roberts  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  health  administration, 
research,  and  planning.  He  directed  the 
4-year  study  on  chronic  illness  in  the  years 
1052-66,  and  comes  to  the  commission  di- 
rectly from  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults. 

Dr.  Roberts  and  his  staff  have  established 
headquarters  at  7815  Old  Georgetown  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  and  are  well  into  the  pre- 
liminary phase  of  developing  the  commis- 
sion's studies. 

The  commission's  work  will  embrace  a 
series  of  studies  and  reports  on  community 
health  service*.  The  period  for  accomplish- 
ing iu  objective*  U  4  yean.  Within  that 
time,  it  will  study  health  service  need*,  re- 
sources, practices,  and  trand*  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  in  selected  communltie*. 
The  commission  will  be  especially  awmra,  in 
Its  studies  and  reports,  of  the  many  change* 
in  community  organization  and  makeup 
which  have  taken  place  in  recent  yean,  and 
it  will  direct  attention  to  Improvamant  in 
planning  and  delivery  of  heaitti 


The  commission's  work  will  be  done  in 
three  separate  projects.  One  of  these,  the 
community  studies  project,  will  develop 
studies  in  20  widely  separated  communities 
throxighout  the  coxintry.  The  studies  will 
be  conducted  by  the  communities  them- 
selv^  within  a  general  format  which  the 
comimmlty  and  the  commission  wUl  have 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  The  purpose  of 
the  studies  will  be  to  assess  the  health  needs 
of  Uiese  conununities  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  Improved  health  services. 
Moreover,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  test 
their  recommendations  in  action  as  soon 
ashi^^ible.  The  community  studies  will  be 
asaiated  1}y  the  staff  of  the  national  com- 
mission, who  will  furnish  study  guides, 
consxiltation,  and  such  assistance  in  the 
production  of  reports  as  may  be  indicated. 

Another  project  to  be  conducted  simul- 
taneously vrith  the  oommunlty  studies  proj- 
ect will  develop  information  nationally  in 
certain  specific  subject  areas,  s\ich  as  en- 
vironmental health,  mental  health,  the 
coordination  of  health  services,  and  the  in- 
terrelation of  the  various  health  agencies. 
The  study  implement  will  be  a  series  of  task 
forces.  The  purpoee  of  these  task  force 
studies  will  be  to  place  the  oommunlty 
studies  in  perspective  and  to  develop  pro- 
visional reports  and  working  papera  for  the 
third  project,  which  is  a  National  Conference 
on  Community  Health  Services. 

The  conference  would  be  held  in  the  third 
year  of  the  project  operation.  It  will  be 
attended  by  experts  in  various  fields  of  pub- 
lic health  from  across  the  Nation,  who  have 
not  participated  in  the  studies,  and  who  are 
not  committed  to  any  points  of  view  which 
the  studies  may  present.  The  purpoee  of 
the  conference  will  be  to  provide  critical 
analysis  for  the  reports  and  to  achieve  oon- 
sensiis  on  the  recommendations.  In  a  sense, 
the  national  task  foroe  reports  will  serve  as 
a  iMMskgroup  against  which  to  view  the  com- 
munity studies:  they,  in  tturn,  will  give  focus 
and  local  validation  to  the  national  study. 
In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  findings  of 
the  oommunlty  studies  will  have  been  made 
public  and  will  have  been  teeted  in  action 
by  the  time  of  the  national  conference. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  quite  intentionally  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  more  prudent  use  of  our  resources. 
The  funds  available  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  other  sources  for  advancing  the 
public  health  are  limited.  Other  unprece- 
dented demands  are  now  placing  a  heavy 
burden  on  our  resource*.  Kxpendit\u«s  for 
defense  and  atomic  energy,  foreign  aid,  and 
r^ated  security  matten  will  be  about  $55 
billion  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  There 
can  be  little  hope  of  any  significant  reduc- 
tion in  these  areas  for  some  time.  We  are 
planning  to  spend  between  $4  and  $5  billion 
a  year  on  the  space  effort.  While  many 
pe<^le  may  feel  that  at  least  part  of  this 
hugis  sum  could  be  more  properly  speat  in 
other  field*,  such  a*  health  and  education, 
it  1*  evidently  the  considered  Judgment  of 
our  repreeentatives  in  Congres*  that  these 
space  expenditures  rate  a  h^er  priority. 

We  may  also  expect  to  see  greater  expend- 
iture* in  the  field  of  highor  education.  Two 
f acton  seem  to  make  this  inevitable.  The 
high  birth  rate  of  the  mld-l»40's  wlU  result 
in  a  sharp  increase  in  the  coUege-age  popula- 
tion beginning  next  year  or  so.  Furthermore, 
a  higher  peremtage  of  high  school  graduates 
an  going  on  to  college  and  graduate  schools. 

If  the  country  is  going  to  meet  the  esaen- 
tlal  need*  in  these  and  other  areas,  we  shall 
have  to  avoid  ineOetency  and  deny  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  unwlae  and  unneoe**ary  ex- 
pendltura*  in  all  areas.  For  Instance,  we 
must  see  that  people  do  not  occupy  expen- 
sive hoq>ltal  beds  in  acute  genual  hospital* 
merely  because  they  have  hotpltal  Insurance. 
We  must  *ee  that  leas  eopenalve  can  1*  avail- 
able through  extended  can  unit*,  nuning 
home*,  organi—d  bom*  can,  and  ou^Mitlent 
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THE      REPUBIICAN      PARTY      AND 
dVI  J     RIOHTS 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Pzcsident.  at  this 
time  X  wlah  to  m  leak  in  regard  to  a  dtu- 
aUon  wliieh  Is  d  iwtiopiag  in  the  Repub- 
Uean  Partjr,  my  party,  which  I  think  is 
of  tlie  utmost  c  msequence  for  oiir  Na- 
tkm.  In  this  o  innectkm.  I  ask  unanl- 
moos  consent  th  »t  I  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  min  ites. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  <  bjeetion?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  0  rdered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  kir.  President,  I  am  very 
deeply  disturbed  and  I  think  the  coun- 
try has  every  rght  to  be  very  deep^ 
dlatuxted.  about  a  debate  which  seems 
to  be  pending  at  this  time  as  to  what  the 
Intentions  of  th  >  Republican  Party  are 
in  regard  to  dvl  rights  legislation,  and 
especially,  about  the  bandjrlng  about  of 
the  tenn  "lily  wUte'*  with  respect  to  the 


destiny  and  the 


policy  of  my  party. 


I  was  deeply  c  oncemed  to  read  in  the 
Mew  York  Times  of  today  a  statement  by 
Roy  ^^Odns,  eiecuttve  director  of  the 
Natl(mal  Aasodition  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  'eople.  In  which  he  said: 

It  la  tba  Bapul]  Jeans,  not  tbe  Dizlecrata, 
wbo  ars  tbs  conv^natton  pleoss  around  the 
Nation. 

I  believe  this  1^  a  mortal  threat  to  my 


party.   It  would 


wtnt  lily  white, 
an  that  It  win. 


ice  to  the  party 
disservloe  to  our 


rights  legislation 
note  with  req;)ec 


)e  a  very  serious  threat 


to  the  country  1 '  the  Republican  Party 


I  refuse  to  believe  at 
Shan  fight  it  with  every 


element  of  my  b  (ing  as  a  grave  disserv- 


of  Lincoln  and  a  grave 
Nation.  especiaUy  at  this 
time,  n^ien  it  is  ^  ery  clear  that  the  votes 
of  Republicans  ifin  make  or  break  dvU 
At  long  last  tbe  moral 
to  dvil  rights  has  been 
sounded  by  the  ^residoit.  But  the  vote 
win  be  a  moral  |rote.  and  the  President 
does  not  have  tfaie  necessary  votes  in  his 
own  party  to  su  iport  his  program.  We 
aU  know  it  We  Jl  know  that  dvn  rights 
legislation  has  ot  t  a  prayer  and  cloture — 
which  we  win  ha  re  to  have  at  some  stage 
of  these  proceed  ngs — has  not  a  prayer, 
unless  we  have  B  epnbllean  votes. 

In  the  course  <  f  the  discussion,  which 
looks  almost  Ule  a  onesided  political 
counterolfensive-  -though  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  It  Is  so—  be  President  and  the 
Democratic  lead  srs  in  respect  of  civil 
rights  are  as  sli  cere  as  we  are  on  this 


side.  What  Is  bfcing  overlooked  is  that 
RepuUeans  bays  given  support.  Tor 
prevloQdy  referred  to 
the  18  out  of  St  RepcriUican  votes  for 
cloture  last  Vtibpiary  on  the  eSort  to 

I  have  ref ened  to 
the  ovcrwfadmidg  Repiddlean  vote  for 
the  ao-caUed  pa  t  UZ  In  tbe  1M7  cMl 


rights  bBl.  which  we  lost  but  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  lose  it  because  of  the 
failure  of  Republican  support. 

I  am  not  making  any  apologies  for  the 
party.  I  am  pointing  out  only  that  the 
genoml  Impression  which  Is  now  being 
created,  that  the  party  Is  fighting  some 
sort  of  struggle  about  whether  or  not  to 
be  Uly  white,  is  solely  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  more  than  a  majority  for  dvll 
rights  is  expected  of  the  Republican 
Party.  I  am  sure  we  wlU  furnish  a  ma- 
jority, but  what  is  asked  for  Is  more 
than  that  I  think  there  is  the  greatest 
likelihood  that  we  wiU  meet  that  test, 
too.  But  I  think  it  wiU  caU  f  or  Repub- 
licans throughout  the  country — and  that 
Is  my  reason  for  speaking  out — to  speak 
out  upon  this  subject  and  to  make  clear 
that  the  Republican  rank  and  file  knows 
that  we  are  the  party  of  Lincoln  and 
that  we  fully  intend  to  support  effective 
civil  rights  legislation,  to  demand  of 
their  legislators  that  they  do  the  same, 
and  ask  the  public  not  to  be  confused 
by  the  debate  which  now  seems  to  be 
taking  place  in  the  newspapers,  or  by 
the  doubts  which  some  people  entertain. 

Mr.  President,  second  and  very  im- 
portantly, the  point  about  tbe  bipartisan 
character  of  the  effort,  if  it  is  to  succeed 
at  aU.  must  be  fully  recognized  and  un- 
derstood. It  caimot  be  glossed  over  or 
fuzzed  over.  There  is  no  hope  for  It  un- 
less the  Democrats  as  weU  as  Republi- 
cans support  it.  and  unless  it  will  be  the 
considered,  express,  and  articiilate  inten- 
tion of  the  Democrats  and  their  leaders 
to  co(^;>erate  fully  to  respect  and  give 
dignity  to  Republicans  who  themselves 
are  cooperating  in  relation  to  civil 
rights,  so  that  the  issue  will  not  be 
merely  a  question  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, but  a  matter  of  supporting  the 
country's  program  and  the  basic  needs 
of  our  Nation. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired, . 

Blr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  pointed  out — and  I  am 
not  given  to  glossing  over  things — that 
even  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  minority 
leader,  it  is  a  fact  that  although  he  op- 
poses the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion— which  I  think  is  very  Important 
and  I  shaU  fight  very  hard  for  it — as  the 
minority  leader  on  the  RepubUcan  side, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dibkskn] 
has  supported  a  number  of  the  Issues, 
one  being  the  very  important  part  m 
of  the  1957  bUl  to  desegregate  the  pubUc 
school  ssrstem,  an  Issue  which  has  not 
had  afBrpoative  support  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  which  his  weight 
gives  great  affirmative  support.  I  am 
stiU  hopeful  that  we  might  even  persvuule 
him  to  be  for  some  version  of  a  public 
accommodations  section.  AU  I  am 
pointing  out  Is  that  we  on  the  Republi- 
can side,  first,  do  not  deserve  these  spec- 
ulative fears,  but  they  exist  Therefore 
th^  must  be  recognised  by  two  groups 
in  our  country :  First,  RepubUcans  them- 
selves, wbq  most  be  more  articulate  on 


the  subject,  and.  second.  Democrats,  who 
must  recognise  that  the  tfort  Is  a  bi- 
partisan program.  It  te  not  merely  a 
question  of  supporting  the  President  It 
Is  a  program  in  support  of  basic  consti- 
tutional law,  public  order,  and  pubUc 
moraUty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrra.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  remarks 
today.  As  one  of  the  Senators  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  serving  to- 
day as  the  acting  majority  leader,  I  wish 
to  make  crystal  clear  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  room  for  partisan  bickering 
and  partisan  advantage  on  the  question 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  if  we  wish  to 
pass  the  measure.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  it  is  the 
desire  of  my  ooUeague  and  friend  from 
New  York  [lidr.  Javits],  my  able  com- 
patriot, the  good  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KvcaxL],  and  others,  to  pass 
an  effective  and  meaningful  civil  rights 
program  that  woxild  embody  the  sugges- 
tions and  proposals  that  were  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage and  in  the  bills  that  have  been  in- 
troduced. Some  of  those  bills  may  be 
modified,  because  they  wiU  go  through 
the  legislative  process.  But  the  prin- 
ciples and  substance  of  those  bills  repre- 
sent what  we  feel  is  an  essential  pro- 
gram.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  use 
the  3  minutes  aUocated  to  me  in  the 
morning  hour. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  make  false 
acctLsations  against  political  leaders  or 
political  parties  is  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  legislation  and  to 
the  program  that  our  country  needs. 

I  know  that  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  close 
off  the  debate  in  case  there  is  filibuster, 
we  shaU  need  22  or  23— perhaps  more — 
votes  from  our  Republican  friends.  If 
we  are  to  pass  civil  rights  legislation  we 
shaU  have  to  have  help  from  our  Re- 
publican friends. 

So  I  should  like  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  if  the  President's  program  is  to  be 
more  than  a  message,  if  it  is  to  be  a  pro- 
gram of  action,  we  must  have  bipartisan 
cooperation.  When  I  Joined  as  a  con- 
sponsor  with  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
and  on  the  Republican  side,  I  took  that 
pledge,  and  I  wiU  fulfiU  that  pledge,  com- 
mitment, and  promise.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  speaking  today 
as  he  did.  He  had  every  right  to  do  so. 
I  assure  him  and  his  coUeagues  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  wiU  do  every- 
thing that  he  can  to  preserve  the  unity, 
cooperation,  and  spirit  of  understanding 
that  now  exists  on  this  very  vital  im- 
portant subject  of  national  poUcy.  The 
problem  is  like  fighting  a  war  against 
discrimination  and  bigotry.  This  is  a 
great  national  effort.  We  ought  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  unity  and  sense  of  pur- 
pose to  overcame  the  bitter  problems  of 
discrimination,  prejudice,  and  bigotry  as 
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we  have  in  our  struggle  against  Com- 
mimist  tyranny.  Unless  we  can  have 
that  kind  of  unity,  we  shall  be  defeated. 
So  I  say  again  to  Senators  on  the  Re- 
publican side  that  we  need  to  march  to- 
gether. We  need  to  learn  how  to  work 
together.  We  need  to  learn  how  to  work 
together  on  this  issue  if  we  desire  victory ; 
and  the  Nation  needs  a  victory  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  make  myself 
understood.  First,  I  am  not  accusing  the 
press  of  fomenting  something  that  is  not 
so.  Reporters  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  meeting  got  certain 
impressions.  Reporters  at  the  Young 
Republicans  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
got  certain  impressions.  One  of  our 
leading  candidates  for  the  presidency  is 
stating  certain  views  about  civil  rights. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  there  lis  no  foun- 
dation for  what  those  reporters  have 
said.  What  I  am  appealing  for  is  that 
the  Republicans  express  themselves,  and 
that  Democrats  who  believe  in  bipar- 
tisanship will  state  that  the  effort  will 
not  be  a  political  approach.  I  point  out 
that  we  can  escalate  the  civil  rights  bill 
to  include  the  FEPC  program  which  the 
President  sent  us.  He  said  also  that  he 
would  favor  discretionary  authority  to 
cut  off  aid  to  States  if  Federal  money 
is  used  to  build  segregated  projects.  We 
might  decide  to  make  that  requirement 
mandatory,  though  it  may  not  be  part 
of  his  program.  The  point  Is  that  we 
need  a  meaningful  program.  For  that 
we  must  unite. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia seek  recognition? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  with 
fellow  Republicans  and  my  friends  across 
the  aisle  on  the  Democratic  side  I  placed 
my  name  on  proposed  legislation  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights,  which  came  here  a 
few  days  ago  from  the  White  House. 
Beyond  that,  with  a  group  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side.  I  intro- 
duced substantial^  the  same  group  of 
proposals  many  months  ago.  We  did 
the  same  thing  in  the  last  Congress.  We 
have  done  so.  generally,  for  many,  many 
years.  In  doing  so  we  acted  as  Ameri- 
cans. I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  mo- 
ment simply  as  a  Republican,  proud  of 
the  heritage  of  his  own  political  party. 
The  only  place  I  know  of  to  find  out 
what  the  Republican  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America  stands  for  in  1963  is 
to  read  and  study  the  compact  it  made 
at  the  city  of  Chicago  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign. The  1960  Republican  national 
platform  is  a  progressive  document.  It 
solemnly  promised  that  the  Republican 
Party  would  work  to  eliminate  the  evil, 


miserable,  contemptible  filibuster  from 
the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have 
tried  to  carry  out  that  compact  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  The  Republican 
platform  in  1960  promised  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  field  of  civil  rights — it  dealt 
specifically  with  the  cause  of  equal 
treatment  under  law  for  all  Americans. 

There  is  not  an  Individual  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  who  for  one 
moment  would  deny  any  of  us  over  here 
the  great  pride  we  take  in  the  memory 
of  the  first  President  of  our  party, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  followed  the 
Lincoln  philosophy.  So  did  our  great 
leader  Dwight  Elsenhower,  under  whose 
leadership  we  made  progress,  legisla- 
tively, in  1957. 

There  is  no  way  that  any  one  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  or  any  one  citizen  can 
direct  or  order  another  citizen  to  make 
up  his  mind  in  any  fashion.  One  can 
reason.  One  can  attempt  to  persuade. 
In  the  last  analysis,  I  suppose  we  should 
all  be  thankful  that  every  American 
citizen  can  make  up  his  mind  on  any 
public  question  simply  as  he  sees  the 
Ught. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  what  the 
Republican  Party  pledged  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  1960  I  intend — as  best  I 
can — to  see  carried  out  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate; and  I  am  glad,  In  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion, to  move  forward  hopefully  toward 
success  legislatively  so  that  we  will  not 
view  as  a  sham  the  American  theory  of 
equal  treatment  imder  law  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


THE  NEW  "MARINE  HIGHWAY"  TO 
ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  approach  to  Alaska  is  now  avail- 
able. It  has  unique  aspects.  In  Alaska 
it  is  known  as  a  "marine  highway."  It 
c<»islsts  of  an  impressive  ferry  system 
composed  of  three  mammoth  vessels  op- 
erated by  the  State  of  Alaska  which  ply 
dally  between  Prince  Rupert,  British 
Columbia,  and  all  principal  southeastern 
Alaska  points,  and  thence  to  the  Interior 
of  Alaska  over  highways. 

The  marine  highway  became  a  neces- 
sity when,  9  years  ago,  the  only  VS. 
carrier  abolished  its  passenger  service 
between  the  lower  48  States  and  Alaska. 
This  left  as  the  only  means  of  passen- 
ger transportation  between  the  older 
States  and  Alaska  the  commercial  air 
services  and  by  automobile  over  the  long, 
unpaved  Alaska  highway  through  Can- 
ada. 

As  long  as  Alaska  was  a  territory, 
remed3ring  this  situation  was  impossible. 
The  restrictive  Organic  Act  fastened  on 
the  territory  in  1912,  by  which  Alaska 
was  shackled  up  to  the  time  statehood 
was  achieved,  forbade  the  territory  to 
incur  any  debt. 

But  statehood  once  achieved,  Governor 
Egan  proposed  a  $23  million  bond  issue 
to  establish  two  ferry  systems  in  Alaska, 
the  legislature  approved;  the  people  of 
Alaska  ratified  the  proposal;  and  the 
construction  of  three  ferries — in  UJ3. 
shipyards,  of  course— ordered.  The  first 
of  these,  the  S.S.  MaUispina.  has  been 
operating  since  late  last  winter.  The 
prospective  visitor  drives  through  the 
beautiful  Canadian  Rockies  to  Prince 


Rupert  or  he  can  connect  with  the  Alas- 
ka ferries  through  a  Canadian  ferry 
service  from  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia. 

These  ferries,  luxuriously  appointed, 
make  possible  the  viewing  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  and  yet  not  too  well- 
known  trips  up  the  "Inside  Passage" — a 
senile  waterway  protected  from  the 
ocean  swells  by  an  archipelago  of  for- 
ested islands. 

The  new  highway  is  described  in  the 
current  issue  of  U.S.  News  li  World  Re- 
port. It  is  illustrated  profusely  and  I 
regret  that  the  Congressional  Record 
does  not  allow  the  use  of  photographs. 
But  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  article:  "Now  a  New  'High- 
way' To  Alaska  By  Sea"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
Now  A  New  "Highway"  to  Alaska  bt  Sea 

You  can  now  take  a  short  cut  to  Alaalia, 
where  the  1963  to\iT\st  season  Is  Just  begin- 
ning. 

Motorists  beading  for  the  49th  State  can 
save  600  miles  of  driving  and  a  day's  time 
by  using  the  new  route. 

This  short  cut  is  not  a  road  but  a  recently 
established  ferry  line,  in  which  the  State 
of  Alaska  has  Invested  $15  mllUon. 

If  everything  works  out  as  planned,  the 
State  will  get  its  money  back— and  more. 

For  Alaskans,  the  ferry  opens  up  a  regular 
line  of  communication  with  the  southeast- 
em  tip  oi  their  State,  relatively  isolated  up 
to  now.  It  also  promises  cheaper  transporta- 
tion of  people  and  goods  In  an  area  where 
the  cost  of  Uvlng  has  been  high. 

For  visitors,  the  State-owned  ferry  line 
provides  not  only  an  alternate  route  to  reach 
the  Interior  of  Alaska,  but  also  B<xne  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  In  the  world.  It 
Is  expected  to  give  a  big  lift  to  the  tourist 
business. 

Two  automobile  routes  now  lead  to  Alaska. 

One  Is  the  famous  Alaska  Highway,  stretch- 
ing for  1,523  miles  across  the  northwestern 
comer  of  Canada  and  continuing  to  Pair- 
banks  and  Anchorage. 

The  other  is  the  new.  460-mlle  marine 
highway  through  the  fiords  of  the  AiMi^wn 
Panhandle. 

Many  visitors  to  Alaska  this  year.  It  Is  re- 
ported, plan  to  go  by  one  route,  return  by 
the  other. 

STOP,  SEE,  OOMTLHUE 

The  southern  terminus  of  the  ferry  line 
is  at  Prince  Rupert.  In  British  Coltmibla, 
about  eoo  miles  north  of  Seattle. 

There  you  board  a  modem,  85a-foot  ferry- 
boat at  9  ajn.,  and  head  north  at  16  to  20 
mUes  an  hour.  The  narrow  channel  winds 
between  snow-capped  mountains  that  rise 
sheerly  out  of  the  water. 

En  route,  there  are  brief  stops  at  Ketchl- 
Kan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Juneau — the 
State  Capital — and  Haines. 

Travelers  can  break  their  Journey  at  any 
of  these  places  If  they  Uke,  do  some  sight- 
seeing, and  catch  a  later  ferry. 

If  you  stay  aboard,  you  arrive  at  Skagway 
at  3  pjn.  on  the  second  day  of  the  trip. 
Skagway  is  at  the  end  of  the  line.  During 
the  gold  rush  of  "96,  Skagway  was  the  jump- 
Ing-off  point  for  miners  headed  for  the  Klon- 
dike. 

At  Skagway.  you  can  put  yourself  and  your 
car  on  a  narrow-gage  railway  for  a  trip  of 
about  100  miles  to  Whitehorse,  In  Canada's 
Yukon  Territory.  Or  you  can  leav*  tbe  ferry 
at  Haines  and  drive  north. 

Either  way,  you  Join  up  with  the  Alaska 
Highway  that  takes  you  to  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage. 
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i  An   TO  INDIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tentkm  has  bMn  called  to  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  1  ouis  R.  Rukeyaer,  out  of 
New  Delbl.  Ind  a,  carried  In  the  Balti- 
more Son.  In  this  article  it  is  stated 
bF  Mr.  Bukeysc  r  that  a  leading  Indian 
oOcial  declared  that  the  massive  aid  the 
United  States  las  given  to  India  will 
"aU  be  voUed"  onless  an  earty  declsltm 
is  made  to  soi  voct ,  a  pubUely  owned 
steel  itent  at  B(  karo. 

We  have  givei  ^  by  way  of  aid  to  India, 
H  bffiloa  since  1S51. 

India  now  wints  $900  million  with 
which  to  build  i  \  govemmentally  owned 
sted  plant,  to  c  nnpete  with  private  in- 

dUSilJ. 

Some  questioi  i  has  been  raised  about 
Justification  for  takinc  money  earned  in 
free  enterprise  c  f  the  United  States  and 
aendinc  tt  to  fi  idia  f  w  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  {  ovemmentally  operated 
and  owned  cte^  plant  to  compete  with 
private  Industry, 

The  Clay  Com  nittee,  a]H)ointed  by  the 
President  and  o  aislsting  ci  10  members. 
Including  Mr.  (lay,  recommended  vig- 
orously against  he  United  States  giving 
<tnanrtal  aid  for  the  purpose  of  sodaliz- 
tng  Industry  in  oreign  countries.  That 
reeommendatioi  of  the  Clay  Committee 
has  direct  iqipt  cation  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  India 

I  am  astounde  1  to  learn  that  this  high 
ofBcial,  Chidamt  u«  Subramaniam.  Min- 
ister for  Steel  ax  d  Heavy  Industries,  has 
had  the  audacit]  to  say  that  aU  the  good 
we  have  achieve  1  through  the  gifts  and 
loans  of  Amerl<an  dollars — ampxintlng 
to  $4  bOUon— sh  HI  be  washed  down  the 
drain  unless  we  lurry  up  and  promise  to 
give  them  this  idditlonal  $900  million. 
It  does  not  sees  l  reasonable  to  me.  It 
does  not  sound  !air  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  SUfa  •. 

This  gentlemi  n  went  on  to  say  that 
an  early  dedsioi  l  is  abscdutely  eesentiaL 
He  was  aaked  whether  they  would  prob- 
«My  go  to  Red  china  to  get  the  $M0  mil- 
lion, and  he  mai  e  no  comment. 


Tlie  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  1  more 
minute.  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  India  is  saying  to 
our  Govemmait,  "Unless  you  give  us  the 
$900  million  promptly,  we  will  go  to  Rus- 
sia for  aid  to  help  establish  this  plant," 
I  would  say  to  them,  "Go."  Red  Russia 
will  never  give  them  the  money,  and  if 
she  does,  it  will  be  on  terms  under  which 
India  will  have  to  sen  its  soul. 


FEDERAL   TRADE    COMMISSION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  important  regulatory  agencies 
is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
has  such  an  important  role  to  play  in 
enforcing  and  policing  the  provisions  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  the  Clayton  Act,  and 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Few  consumers  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  protecting  their  rights.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion addressed  the  International  Home 
Furnishings  Market  in  Chicago  on  June 
19,  1963,  at  which  time  he  gave  an  ap- 
pealing account  of  a  portion  of  the  work 
of  his  Commission. 

I  ask  iinanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  JJiis  speech  printed  in  the 

RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  can  tdl  you  very  quickly,  gentlemen, 
what  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  Is,  and 
what  it  does.  To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
the  Commission  Is  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  created  In  1914  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  The  agency  Itself 
Is  oorapoaed  of  five  individual  members,  each 
of  whom  is  appcHnted  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Much  of  our  real  expertise  resides  in  our 
staif.  At  the  present  time,  the  Conunlsston 
has  a  total  of  less  than  1,300  employeca. 
About  half  of  these — or  roughly  600 — are 
lawyers.  Tlie  others  are  econcxnlsts.  tech- 
nicians, clerical  personnel,  and  so  forth. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  total  1,200  are 
stationed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
The  remainder,  or  slightly  less  than  300,  are 
sastgned  to  our  various  field  offices,  and 
textile  and  fur  offices,  located  in  major  cities 
throughout  the  country.  Thus,  we  now  have 
general  field  offices  In  11  cities:  SeatUe;  San 
Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Kansas  City;  Chi- 
cago; New  Orleans;  Cleveland;  Atlanta; 
Arlingt(Hi,  Va.;  Wew  York  City;  and  Boston. 
These  various  offices  are  staffed  primarily  by 
attorneys  who  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
cases  before  the  Commission — those  who, 
by  the  use  of  shoe  leather  and  patient  dig- 
ging after  the  facts — build  the  groundwork 
for  our  cases.  Xach  of  these  offices  has  an 
attorney  in  charge  who  will  be  happy  to 
see  you  any  time.  On  occasions,  hell  even 
loan  you  one  of  his  attorneys  for  speaking 
engagements. 

Now  In  case  some  of  you  consider  our 
nearly  1.300  employees  an  extravagant  num- 
ber, cooakler  the  fact  that,  with  the  excep- 
tioQ  of  certain  regulated  Industrie*— such  sa 
banka.  railroads.  utUltles.  etc — our  Jurisdic- 
tion extends  to  every  party  engaged  in  Inter- 
state commerce.    It  would  be  very  difficult. 


of  course,  to  determine  bow  many  of  this 
coimtry's  business  enterprises  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  But  we  know  that, 
in  1962.  the  Nation  had  4.752,000  operating 
businesses.  And  In  fiscal  year  1962,  we  re- 
ceived 1.451  complaints  from  bvislnessmen 
who  thought  their  freedom  to  trade  was  be- 
ing wrongfully  invaded  by  oth^r  business- 
men. In  addition,  we  had  another  6,519 
complaints  charging  various  forms  of  busi- 
ness deception. 

In  other  wmds.  gentlemen,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  supposed  to  keep  vir- 
tually the  entire  American  economy  free  and 
clear  of  all  unfair  business  practices. 

And  while  we  are  not  always  certain  about 
the  exact  extent  of  our  success,  we  have 
never  doubted  the  soundness  of  ova  objec- 
tivee.  The  following  statement  by  a  distin- 
guished commentator  wiU  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  role  the  antitrust  and  trade  regulation 
laws  play  in  the  American  economy.  That 
comment  reads,  as  follows: 

"We  have  already  noted  that  the  free 
market  is  a  delicate  plant.  Whatever  busi- 
nessmen mxj  say  or  economists  may  hope, 
its  existence  depends  upon  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Antitnist  Acts,  the  poUdng  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  provisions  in- 
cluded in  nuoMrous  statutes,  and  somewhat 
more  than  one  new  antitrust  proeecution 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  every  week  of 
the  year.  Tliese  operations  do  not  merely 
police  the  free  mai^et.    They  maintain  It." 

What  are  these  laws  and  what  do  they  pro- 
vide? There  are  four  major  statutes:  the 
oldest  U  the  Shennan  Act  of  1890;  the  next 
two  are  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act  (both  passed  in  1914) ; 
and  the  fourth  U  the  embattled  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  of  1930. 

The  Sherman  Act  has  two  very  brief  sec- 
tions: In  general,  the  first  prohibits  con- 
spiracies to  restrain  trade,  and  the  second 
prohibits  noonopollzatlons  and  attempts  to 
monopolize.  The  Federal  Itade  Commission 
Act  has  only  one  substantive  provision,  our 
versatile  section  5.  The  whole  prohibition  is 
wrapped  up  In  19  short  words.  It  says:  "Un- 
fair methods  of  competition  in  commerce, 
and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
commerce,  are  hereby  declared  unlawful." 
A  lot  of  territory  is  covered  in  those  19  words, 
however.  Business  practices  that  vloUte  the 
older  Sherman  Act  have  been  held  to  be  an 
unfair  practice  within  the  »wnir»g  of  xiM 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Accordingly, 
the  classical  forms  of  collusion  among  com- 
petitors— such  as  prloe  fixing;  dividing  up 
markets  and  eustoams;  and  agreements  to 
boycott  competitors,  suppliers,  or  custom- 
ers— are  sta>Ject  to  our  Jurisdiction. 

Our  responalbUlUes  go  far  beyond  these 
so-called  hard-core  c^enses.  howev«r.  We 
are  to  stop  these  things  in  their  incipiency — 
to  catch  the  weed  in  the  seed.  Under  the 
Sherman  Act,  except  for  a  handful  of  per  se 
offenses,  an  offender  cannot  be  stopped  un- 
less It  can  be  demonstrated  that  he  has  al- 
ready caused  definite  damage  to  his  com- 
petitive environment.  Under  the  FTC  Act, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tiger  cub  <•»"  be 
seised  before  his  stripes,  or  his  saber-teeth, 
have  begun  to  show. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  matter  of  false 
and  deceptive  advertising.  This  is  a  com- 
petitive device  that  the  Sherman  Act  te 
powerless  to  reach.  Tet  this  U  a  species 
of  commercial  unfairness  that  takes  a  ter- 
rible toll,  not  only  from  the  American  con- 
stuner.  but  from  the  honest  businessman  as 
well.  Businessmen  In  another  industry — 
and  sometimes  even  businessmen  In  the  same 
indiistry — ^frequentiy  consider  the  phony  ads 
they  see  as  a  rather  harmless  Mt  of  nonsense. 
The  thing  they  dont  seem  to  undetstand  is 
that  every  dcdlar  taken  frocn  the  consumer 
by  a  false  ad  Is  a  doUar  they  thsmsnlTiis 
wont  be  able  to  get. 

Restraints  of  trade  are  even  aoore  harmful 
to  oxir  economic  well-being.     Note,  for  ex- 
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ample,  the  offenses  dealt  with  by  the  Clay- 
ton and  Robinson-Patman  Acts.  The  Clay- 
ton Act.  as  originally  enacted  In  1914,  dealt 
with  price  discrimination  (sec.  2) ;  exclusive 
dealing  (sec.  3);  mergers  (sec.  7);  and  in- 
terlocking directorates  (sec.  8) .  In  1986,  the 
price  discrimination  provision — section  2 — 
was  amended  and  greatiy  expanded  by  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Now  I  read  in  the  press  from  time  to  time 
that  there  Is  supposed  to  be  some  sort  of 
conflict  between  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  Thus,  it  Is  said 
that  there  is  "an  inherent  philoeophical 
conflict"  between  "the  hard  competition  phi- 
losophy of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  soft 
competition  philosophy  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act."  The  business  community  U 
advised  that  the  whole  affair  amounts  to  a 
"Jungle"  of  "narrow,  trap-loaded"  laws  that 
merely  give  it  a  choice  as  to  which  of  the 
two  statutes  it  wishes  to  violate. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  flatiy  rejected  this 
contention  time  and  again.  Only  a  few 
months  ago.  In  the  landnuurk  case  of  Federal 
Trade  Commission  v.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  the  Court 
held  that  our  prohibition  of  a  particular 
price  discrimination  was,  and  I  quote,  "not 
only  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  but  with  the  general 
antitrust  policy  of  preserving  the  benefits  of 
competition."  Critics  of  the  law,  especially 
those  who  are  called  to  the  bar  to  answer  for 
haying  injured  someone  else  by  means  of 
a  price  discrimination,  forget  to  mention 
that  the  law  does  not  question  a  raising  or 
lowering  of  prices  so  long  as  all  customers 
are  treated  alike,  and  so  long  as  the  lowering 
isnt  done  to  wipe  out  some  smaller  com- 
petitor. Indeed,  under  the  act.  a  seller  is 
free  to  charge  some  of  his  customers  higher 
or  lower  prices  than  he  charges  the  others  If 
he  can  do  so  without  injiiring  either  his  own 
competition,  or  the  competition  of  those 
customers  who  got  the  lower  price.  In  fact, 
even  a  discrimination  that  does  injure  com- 
petition will  be  pardoned  by  the  statute  if 
the  dlscrinUnatlng  seller  can  show  that  he 
was  acting  in  self-defense  (that  is.  meeting 
an  attempted  price  raid  by  one  of  his  own 
competitors) .  He  will  also  be  exonerated  if 
he  can  show  that  the  lower  price  to  the  fa- 
vored CTistomer  was  cost  Justified  (that  la. 
if  he  can  demonstrate  that  selling  to  his 
favored  customer  is  cheaper  tlian  selling  to 
the  others) .  This,  of  course,  is  nothing  but 
fair;  the  seller  who.  by  reason  of  efficiency,  is 
able  to  effect  savings  for  his  customer  has 
every  right  to  pass  those  savings  on  to  the 
ciistomer.  The  purpose  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  is  to  assTure  that  the  business- 
man who  risks  his  fortunes  in  the  market- 
place shall  be  Judged  by  his  own  economic 
performance,  not  by  his  ability  to  induce  his 
suppliers  to  give  him  favored  treatment. 

Take  yoiu-  own  industry  for  example.  X 
understand  that  some  40  to  50  percent  of 
your  ultimate  selling  price  for  fiu^iture  re- 
flects the  price  you  paid  for  materials.  And 
I  would  assiime  that,  at  least  in  the  mantifac- 
ture  of  case  goods,  a  very  substantial  part  of 
these  materials  costs — ^perhaps  one-thiid  of 
your  selling  price — would  be  the  amoiwt 
you  spend  for  Ixunber.  your  baaic  materlaL 
If  this  is  the  situation — if  your  lumber  costs 
are  really  such  a  large  part  of  your  ultimate 
selling  price — how  long  could  any  one  of  you 
last  if  a  competitor  was  able  to  get  his  I\un- 
ber  at,  say,  a  20-percent  lower  price  than  you 
were  required  to  pay? 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  classic  price  dis- 
crimination ease  that  I  think  is  dlrectiy  on 
point  with  your  situation.  While  I'm  going 
to  change  the  names  to  protect  the  innocent. 
the  case  itself  was  very  real.  It  was  decided 
by  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals,  and  a  petition 
asking  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  hear  and 
reverse  it  was  denied. 

The  case  involved  a  firm  we  wiU  eaU  the 
Little  Canning  Co.,  a  canner  of  beans  and 
similar  products.    The  principal  actor  In  the 


story  was  the  firm's  chief  executive  offieo-, 
whom  we  will  call  Ifr.  Llttie.  His  principal 
competitor  was  a  company  we  wUI  caU  the 
GtoUath  Packing  Co.  And  one  of  Mr.  Uttie's 
largest  items  of  cost — an  Item  that  cost  him 
about  one-third  of  his  total  production 
costs — was  the  tin  cans  in  which  he  packed 
his  products.  He  bought  these  cans  from  a 
company  we  will  call  the  Oargantua  Can  Co. 

Now  ICr.  Uttie's  troubles  began  when  he 
discovered  that  his  customers  and  potential 
customers  were  bussing  canned  beans  Just 
like  his  at  a  price  that  was  below  his  costs. 
Perplexed  by  this  situation,  Mr.  Little  visited 
several  other  packers  and  compared  his  costs 
with  theirs.  He  began  to  check  and  recheck 
in  an  effort  to  locate  his  leak.  He  started 
selling  direct  to  the  trade,  eliminating  his 
brokers,  in  order  to  save  the  3  or  4  percent 
brokerage  fee.  Further.  Mr.  Littie  took  to 
the  road  himself,  operating  a  one-man  sales 
deiMu-tment,  in  order  to  avoid  having  to 
pay  salesmen.  Despite  all  these  efforts  at 
cost-cutting,  and  despite  his  firm  convic- 
tion that  his  company  was  Just  as  efficient 
aa  any  of  his  competitors.  Mr.  Littie  was 
never  able  to  get  his  costs  down  to  a  point 
where  he  could  sell  In  the  market  at  a  price 
that  wo\ild  give  him  a  profit.  Always  the 
Goliath  Packing  Co.  was  underselling  him. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Littie  was  getting  sus- 
picious. He  wu.  as  I  mentioned,  buying  his 
tin  cans — one-third  of  his  total  costs — from 
the  Oargantua  Can  Co.  That  supplier's 
representative  was  a  gentieman  we  will  call 
Mr.  Seller.  Each  time  the  contract  for  the 
piurchase  of  cans  was  renewed.  Little  asked 
Seller  if  the  contract  he  was  being  requested 
to  sign  was  as  good  a  contract,  and  gave  the 
same  favors,  as  the  contracts  Seller  was  then 
making  with  his  other  buyers  in  that  area. 

Little  was  always  assured  that  his  fears 
were  groundless.  Seller  assured  him  that 
nobody  in  the  area  had  any  better  contract, 
that  they  were  all  the  same — all  the  con- 
tracts were  alike — big  or  little. 

But  the  Oollath  Packing  Co.  was  still 
selling  below  Mr.  Uttie's  very  lowest  price. 
So  he  had  another  conversation  vrith  Oar- 
gantua Can's  salesman.  He  told  Mr.  Seller 
that  he  was  running  into  some  extremely  low 
prices  made  by  the  Goliath  Packing  Co.,  and 
that  he  had  also  been  comparing  his  costs 
with  some  other  packers.  He  explained  fur- 
ther that  he  had  been  rechecking  costs  on 
boxes,  sugar,  and  everything  else  that  went 
into  the  making  of  a  can  of  beans,  except 
cans,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  conclude 
one  of  two  things — ^that  Oollath  Packing  Co. 
wovUd  either  go  broke  (because  they  were 
selling  their  goods  too  cheap)  or  they  were 
getting  concessions  in  can  prices.  In  reply 
to  this.  Seller  assured  Mr.  Littie  that  there 
wasnt  a  word  of  truth  In  it.  that  everybody 
paid  the  same  for  cans — ^the  same  prices. 

Mr.  Littie  reported  to  his  supplier's  sales- 
man a  riunor  that  Oollath  Packing  was  being 
allowed  to  use  Oargantua  Can's  closing 
machinee  free  of  charge,  while  other  custom- 
ers, including  the  Little  Co..  had  to  pay  a 
rental  charge.    To  this  Mr.  Seller  IndignanUy 

retorted  that  Littie  was  out  of  his  mind 

that  everybody  paid  rental  for  the  closing 
machinee.  that  everybody  pcdd  the  same  for 
everything.     " 

As  it  turned  out  all  of  Mr.  Little's  fears 
were  quite  well-founded.  The  total  conces- 
sions Oargantua  Can  had  been  giving  to 
Oollath  Packing  over  the  years  amounted 
to  approximately  11  to  18  percent  of  the 
price  being  paid  by  other  biiyers.  Including 
Mr.  Little.  These  Included  sums  given  for 
advertising  purposes,  special  credlU.  certain 
monthly  allowances  or  rebates,  and  the  rent- 
free  use  of  the  supplier's  closing  machines. 

What  was  the  competitive  result  of  these 
discriminations?  The  Jury  found  that  Mr. 
Little's  company  had  been  damaged  in  the 
amount  of  $30,000.  Since  the  antitrust  laws 
provide  for  treble  damages  In  such  cases, 
the  court  trebled  this  amount,  bringing  It 


to  $90,000.  In  addition.  UUle  was  awarded 
attorneys'  fees  of  $18,500  for  a  gross  total  Ol 
$108,600. 

Mr.  Uttie's  company,  however,  waa  not 
the  only  one  that  got  hurt.  And  Oollath 
Packing,  the  favored  customer,  had  waxed 
prosperous. 

The  court  of  appeals  noted  that,  while 
Oollath  Packing's  business  hsul  been  almost 
at  a  standEtUl  for  the  5  years  preceding  the 
date  on  which  it  began  to  get  the  price  ad- 
vantage over  its  competitors.  Its  business 
had  increased  300  percent  In  the  5  years 
foUowing  the  receipt  of  thoee  price  conces- 
sions. It  was  expressly  found  that  the  price 
discriminations  in  favor  of  Oollath  Packing, 
and  against  its  competitors,  had  helped  it 
drive  out  those  competitors. 

Is  this  kind  of  "selective  price  discrimina- 
tion"— ^to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  stat- 
ute's critics — an  appropriate  and  reasonably 
fair  tactic  to  secure  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
market  that  you  can?  I  submit  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  kind  of  thing  is  neither  fair 
nor  appropriate.  In  the  case  I  have  Just  de- 
B<^bed — and  as  it  often  is  in  other  price  dis- 
crimination cases — the  concessions  were 
granted  secretiy.  furtively,  amidst  a  host  of 
evasions  and  misleading  statements  made 
to  small  businessmen  who  were  watching 
their  lifeblood  being  drained  away  before 
their  very  eyes. 

As  your  industry  literatiu*  plainly  indi- 
cates, you  understand  quite  well  that  fur- 
niture competes  with  every  other  industry 
that  is  seeking  the  consumer's  dollar.  As  one 
of  your  commentators  has  so  succlnctiy  put 
it: 

"The  point  to  remember  is  that  if  they 
(the  consumer  dollars]  are  on  the  hood  of  a 
super  eight,  there's  not  much  left  for  Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton,  Wormley.  Oibbings,  you 
or  me." 

But  have  you  considered  that  other  indus- 
tries can — and  that,  in  fact,  some  of  them 
do— compete  against  you  imfalrly?  Thus, 
the  size  of  the  slice  that  a  particular  industry 
takes  from  the  whole  pie,  that  is,  from  the 
total  of  the  consumer's  disposable  Income, 
can  be  increased  not  only  by  honest  and 
competitive  means,  but  by  suppressing  com- 
petition between  its  various  members.  The 
object  of  price-fixing  conspiracies,  of  course, 
is  to  exact  more  dollars  for  less  goods.  The 
result  is  a  decrease  in  consumer  purchasing 
power.  If  the  conspiracy  permits  the  indus- 
try to  take  $1  million  more  for  its  products 
than  it  would  have  gotten  had  its  members 
been  competing  with  each  other,  then  the 
oonsiuners  who  lost  that  money  obviously 
cannot  q>end  it  for  the  products  of  other  in- 
dustries, such  as  furniture. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  danger  here,  how- 
ever, is  the  fall  in  production  that  generally 
accompanies  these  unlawful  price  inflations. 
In  sapping  the  oonsimasrls  purchsstng  pow- 
er, they  make  it  impossible  for  the  consumer 
to  continue  buying  the  same  volume  of  prod- 
ucts. Some  producer,  somewhere,  has  to  cut 
production.  When  production  is  cut.  woik- 
ers  are  laid  off.  The  stopping  of  weekly  pay 
checks  causes  a  further  drop  in  total  con-* 
sumer  purchasing  power,  thus  setting  in  mo- 
tion a  chain  reaction  that  feeds  upon  Itself. 
Those  of  you  who  remember  the  great  de- 
pression can  bear  witness  to  the  saowbaU 
effect  of  these  downward  spirals  In  buying 
power. 

Thus,  restraints  of  trade,  regardless  of  the 
partieiUar  segment  of  the  economy  In  which 
they  occur,  hurt  aU  its  other  segments.  No 
industry  is  an  Island. 

Tour  sales  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
general  pro^>erlty  ot  the  American  economy. 

The  furniture  industry  cannot,  no  matter 
how  hard  it  triea,  maka  money  whUe  12  mil- 
lion men  are  unemployed,  as  thars  wert  in 
the  great  depression.  Man  wlthoat  money 
are  not  consumers  at  aU;  they  are  wliat  the 
economists  call  economic  aeroea.  And  there 
is  no  more  effective  way  to  produce  more  of 
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been  a  tremendous  surge  of  enthusiasm, 
publicity,  and  actual  good  works  In  this  short 
period  of  time. 

Briefly,  the  Peace  Corps  objectives  are  to 
promote  world  peace  and  friendship  by  mak- 
ing available  to  Interested  countries  Ameri- 
cans who  will : 

1.  Help  the  people  of  these  co\in  tries  meet 
their  needs  for  trained  manpower. 

2.  Help  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  American  people  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ples served. 

3.  Help  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  other  peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people. 

To  do  this  the  Peace  Corps  has  established 
a  reallBtic.  tough,  dedicated  program  which 
selects  realistic,  tough,  dedicated  people  of 
all  ages  who  have  all  sorts  of  skills  and  tal- 
ents necessary  to  help  people  of  other  coun- 
tries advance  their  standard  of  living. 

The  Oregon  Stater  magazine  corresponded 
with  a  number  of  Oregon  State  University 
alimml  in  Peace  Corps  work.  Not  all  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  to  write  down  some 
of  their  thoughts  about  the  program  and 
their  life.  This  was  understandable,  since 
many  of  the  Oregon  Staters  are  living  In 
remote  areas  and  have  few  enough  hours  in 
a  day  to  fill  out  another  questionnaire. 

Indeed,  one  voltinteer  wrote:  "Please  edit 
the  slightly  sarcastic  tone  of  some  of  my  re- 
plies but  at  this  stage  in  the  game  most  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  had  so  many  ques- 
tionnaires thrown  at  them  that  one  more 
sometimes  seems  like  the  last  straw." 

However,  the  information  received  Indi- 
cates a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  to  be  intelli- 
gent, specialized,  devoted  to  the  Peace  Corps 
objectives,  and  highly  altruistic.  Any  ro- 
mantic ideas  of  exotic  living  In  foreign  lands 
of  the  travel  brochures  have  long  since 
been  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  by  realistic 
training  programs  developed  by  the  Corps. 

Myra  McBrlde  Anderson  majored  in  ele- 
mentary education  at  Oregon  State.  She 
received  her  first  experience  living  abroad  in 
Japan  as  an  international  farm  youth  ex- 
change student.  After  graduation,  she 
taught  school  in  Corvallis  and  then  volun- 
teered tot  the  Peace  Corps. 

She  obtained  her  flrst  training  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Her  second  phase  of  training 
was  in  Puerto  Rico  where  she  received  in- 
tensive language  instruction  and  completed 
a  physical  conditioning  program.  As  In  all 
Peace  Corp  training,  Myra's  training  con- 
cluded with  orientation  in  the  host  country 
before  actual  work  began. 

Myra's  work  first  consisted  of  working 
with  the  4-S  clubs  (4-H  equivalents)  in  Bra- 
zil in  the  rural  Minas  Gerals  country.  Since 
marriage,  Myra  has  started  her  second  year 
in  the  Corps  by  assisting  the  4-S  work  at  the 
state  office  in  Belo  Horlzonte. 

We  feel  that  our  Peace  Corps  in  the  4-S 
program  Is  making  a  small  but  significant 
contribution  toward  helping  our  neighbors  In 
Brazil.  We  have  only  8  months  In  the  field 
working  with  our  extension  coimterparts  but 
we  are  seeing  results. 

The  many  bumpy  kilometers  driven  over 
dirt  roads,  the  hours  spent  in  malting  home 
visits,  the  countless  cups  of  coffee  drunk  in 
rural  homes,  and  time  spent  to  study  Portu- 
guese, etc.,  is  paying  dividends  in  stronger 
4-S  clubs. 

Another  Peace  Corps  veteran  doing  im- 
portant work  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya  Is 
WlUard  D.  Weiss.  1967.  Prior  to  volunteer- 
ing, he  had  worked  for  2  years  for  a  Portland 
engineering  firm  and  was  doing  graduate 
work  at  Oregon  State  University  In  struc- 
tural engineering. 

Weiss  entered  the  Peace  Corps  training  at 
Northern  Illinois  University  in  March  of 
1962  for  a  12-week  orientation  course.  He 
arrived  in  Malaya  in  June  with  a  group 
of  31  volunteers.  The  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity engineer  is  assigned   to   the   public 


works  department  of  the  Federation  of  Mal- 
aya and  is  doing  bridge  design. 

Weiss  says:  "Our  office  Is  responsible  for 
design  of  all  Federal  highway  bridges  for 
Malaya.  The  standards  of  engineering  design 
are  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  a  State 
highway  department  in  the  United  States. 

"My  major  accomplishments,  besides  a 
number  of  small  Jobs,  have  been  the  design 
of  a  highway  bridge  at  Bentong  and  an  over- 
F>as8  for  a  new  highway  Junction." 

Weiss  makes  a  particular  point  of  showing 
that  the  standards  of  work  are  high. 

"As  you  can  see,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
usual  notion  of  Peace  Corps  work — groveling 
In  the  mud,  etc.  I  think  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  Peace  Corps  is  still  a  bit  in- 
accurate." 

Why  do  Americans  Join  the  Peace  Corps? 
Well,  Wlllard  Weiss  had  a  good  reason. 

"Basically,  I  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
be  of  service  In  an  area  where  that  service 
Is  most  urgently  needed.  Obviously,  an  engi- 
neer can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  so- 
ciety almost  anywhere — even  in  Portland. 

"Rather  than  serve  a  society  which  is 
already  affluent,  has  all  its  basic  needs  satis- 
fied, and  is  now  in  need  of  a  higher  level  of 
facilities — wouldn't  it  be  better  to  concen- 
trate on  the  society  that  is  still  struggling  to 
get  food  in  ite  stomachs,  roofs  over  its  heads, 
and  clothes  on  its  backs?" 

Weiss  acknowledges  that  what  he  says 
"probably  sounds  very  idealistic."  But  he 
goes  on  to  add  that  "I  think  it  is  also  very 
realistic.  The  various  nations  of  the  world 
are  now  sufficiently  interdependent  that  we 
Americans  are  directly  involved  with  the 
well-being  of  countries  such  as  Malaya. 
Therefore,  my  assistance  in  developing  Ma- 
laya's highway  transportation  system,  Is.  I 
feel,  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be  denied. 

"They  (the  Malayans)  harbor  some  mis- 
conceptions about  us — mostly  acquired 
through  American  movies — but  these  are  not 
hostile  or  dangerous  in  any  way.  Just  require 
adjustment." 

In  Nigeria,  Grace  Hamilton,  1959,  Is  teach- 
ing zoology  and  biology  at  Queen's  College, 
a  girls  secondary  boarding  school  in  Taba 
near  Lagos.  She  is  part  of  the  sixth  Install- 
ment of  a  number  of  volunteers  scattered 
throughout  Nigeria. 

Grace  took  her  training  during  October, 
November,  and  December  at  Coliunbla  Uni- 
versity Teacher's  College  and  arrived  in  Ni- 
geria In  early  January. 

She  is  Interested  in  finding  out  what  it  Is 
like  to  live  in  other  cultures. 

She  wrote:  "The  Peace  Corps  gives  more 
opportxmity  for  a  person  to  person  exchange 
than  do  many  assistance  programs.  Any 
exchanges  for  the  purpose  of  good  will  and 
strengthening  the  amenities  between  peoples 
of  the  varloiis  countries  will  tend  to  magnify 
the  conunon  bonds  all  people  have  and  to 
minimize  the  differences. 

"It  Is  harder  for  people  to  develop  hatreds 
against  each  other  when  they  have  had  first- 
hand contact  with  one  another  under  ami- 
able conditions.  I  like  to  think  that  I  can 
have  some  small  part  in  promoting  a  world 
condition  in  which  differences  can  be  settled 
without  recoxu-se  to  war.  If  I  can  do  my 
part  in  helping  the  Peace  Corps  idea  to 
succeed,  I  will  be  happy." 

Miss  Hamilton  said  that  at  flrst  her  ex- 
periences in  Nigeria  were  a  bit  friistratlng 
but  that  things  Improved  rapidly. 

"Odd  as  It  may  sound,"  she  said,  "my 
most  gratifying  experience  was  demonstrat- 
ing the  dissection  of  the  dogflsh  brain  in 
preparation  for  my  zoology  students  doing 
the  same.  Anything  which  one  can  make 
real  for  them  gives  gratifying  Results." 

She  is  enthusiastic  about  the'Peace  Corps 
Idea  and  says  "the  United  States  can  be 
proud  that  the  Peace  Corps  concept  ger- 
minated on  American  soU." 

Volunteer  Dale  Martin,  1961.  is  one  of 
150  Peace  Corps   members  assigned   to  the 
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Dominican  Republic.  He  la  living  In  San 
Juan,  a  farming  center  of  24,000.  At  Oregon 
State  he  majored  in  agroncany  and  animal 
husbandry.  Kbw  he  is  organizing  locid  boys 
into  4-H  Clubs,  teaching  improved  farming 
and  livestock  methods  in  an  effort  to  break 
the  one-crop  hold  of  sugar  on  which  the 
economy  is  70  percent  dependent. 

Dale  remarked:  "Rural  people  are  alike 
throughout  the  world.  I  felt  at  home  the 
first  day  I  got  here  and  I  feel  more  so  with 
each  passing  day." 

One  of  600  Peace  Corps  members  assigned 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  Courtney  Lantz, 

1960,  joined  the  Peace  Corpe  last  June  after 
doing  graduate  work  in  meteorology  at 
Oregon  State  University.  He  took  an  in- 
tensive 10-week  preparatory  session  in  San 
Francisco  before  going  to  the  Philippines. 

Lantz  was  the  first  Peace  Corps  man  to 
be  assigned  to  Gapan,  located  northeast  of 
Mft""^  in  the  central  plains  of  Luzon.  He 
Is  teaching  physics  at  the  Neuva  Ecija  South 
High  School. 

"We  were  welcomed  and  accepted  with 
open  arms,"  he  said.  Lantz  has  160  physics 
students  in  three  classes.  "Two  years  over 
here  will  be  eqxiivalent  to  3  years  in  col- 
lege as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

"I  have  no  complaints  about  my  students," 
he  added.  "I  have  good  ones  and  bad  ones, 
bright  ones  and  slow  ones,  energetic  ones 
and  lacy  ones — just  like  in  the  United  States 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world." 

Other  Oregon  Staters  assigned  by  ooimtry 
Include:  Jim  and  Billie  Calms,  1969,  India; 
Glenn  Chambers,  1961,  Bolivia;  James  Chap- 
man, 1961,  West  Pakistan;  Betty  Ann  Cline,^ 

1957,  PhiUpplnes:  Richard  Crist,  1965,  Guate- 
mala; Sandra  Good,  1961,  Peru;  Irvan  Guss, 

1961,  British  Hondiu-as. 

Sandra  Johnson,  1961,  Malaya;  William 
Mehloff.    1060,  Philippines;    Preston   Minto, 

1958.  Chile:  Ambrosia  Noetzel,  India;  Sara 
Officer,  1958.  Ceylon;  Kent  Oldenbiurg.  1960, 
ColombU;  WUliam  Russell.  Pakistan;  Rich- 
ard A.  Smith.  1961,  Dominican  Republic; 
Melvin  (Tobe)  Zweygardt,  1962,  Senegal 
(Africa):  Saundra  Silverman.  Philippines. 

In  addition.  Dr.  William  Unsodd,  1951,  U 
deputy  area  representative  for  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Nepal  where  some  80  American 
teachers  are  helping  establish  vocational 
high  schocds,  colleges,  and  agricultural  ex- 
tension units.  Be  is  now  participating  on 
the  American  mountain  climbing  expedi- 
tion on  29,028-fooC  Mount  Everest. 

In  a  very  short  time,  these  alunuil  will  be 
joined  by  other  Oregon  Staters.  One  student 
is  Curtis  Paskett,  1064,  who  hopes  to  go  to 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

A  senior  in  agriculture,  Dave  Hipply, 
Akron.  Ohio,  feels  that  the  Peace  Ocnrps  is 
a  good  way  to  pass  on  Information  to  others. 
Reading  the  book  "The  Ugly  American" 
<^}ened  his  eyes  to  what  oould  be  accom- 
plished through  a  program  such  as  the  Peace 
Cnrps. 

There  are  approximately  26  Oregon  State 
University  students  who  hcq>e  to  enter  the 
Peace  Corps  program  within  a  short  time. 
They  wUl  join  almost  4,600  Americans  who 
are  now  overseas.  It  is  expected  that  this 
niunber  will  almost  double  by  the  end  of 
1963. 

The  efforts  of  these  Oregon  State  alumni 
and  the  thousands  of  Americans  like  them 
have  not  passed  unnoticed.  Kvery  country 
has  asked  for  double  or  triple  the  number 
of  volunteers  already  at  work. 

Colombia's  President  Valencia  said  in  his 
Inaugural  address:  "The  mission  which  they 
(volunteers)  are  furthering  is  truly  extraor- 
dinary and  meritorious,  worthy  of  oon- 
Unental  Integration  that  this  Peace  Corps 
which  allows  a  young  man  from  Chicago 
to  know  the  thoughu  of  a  man  from  Sabana- 
larga  or  Flravitoba." 

Certainly,  not  everyone  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  Peace  Corps.  Some  Americans  still  be- 
lieve that  this  relatively  new  program  must 


be  tried  and  tested  over  a  longer  period  ot 
time.  Others  simply  bdieve  it  to  be  another 
governmental  agency  which  may  mushroom 
into  an  unwieldy  redtaped  organisation. 

However,  Oregon  State  University  alumni 
reporting  direct  from  the  field  b^eve  the 
Peaoe  Corps  is  a  very  worthwhile  piogram. 

"But,"  as  Peace  Corps  member  Wlllard 
Weiss  notes,  "it  Is  a  sobering  fact  that  most 
of  the  good  that  is  done  by  volunteers  won't 
be  apparent  until  long  after  they  have  left 
their  host  country." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  speeches  in  this  session  was 
made  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rnx- 
corr],  former  Oovemor  of  that  State, 
and  a  former  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  disappointed  that 
this  speech,  which  I  think  was  of  major 
import,  has  received  so  little  considera- 
tion in  the  press  and  communications 
media  of  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  very  little  con- 
trol. I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time  the  Senator  made  his  speech,  but 
I  have  read  his  speech  with  great  inter- 
est, and  also  the  comment  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  with  which  I  com- 
pletely agree. 

TTie  Senator  from  Oregon  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say,  which  I  think  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  Ricoso  again: 

Mr.  MoKSB.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend and  highly  compliment  the  Senate 
from  Connecticut  for  the  great  speech  he 
has  just  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
for.  In  my  judgment,  he  struck  the  tone  that 
must  prevail.  In  the  public  interest, 
throughout  the  historic  debate  that  will 
take  place  In  the  weeks  ahead  on  the  issue 
of  dvU  rights.  I  would  have  the  recom 
show  today  that  I  wish  to  be  associated  with 
^he  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  every 
statement  that  he  uttered  in  his  magnlflcent 
speech. 

I  truly  hope  that,  so  far  as  the  Senate 
debate  is  concerned,  each  Member  ot  the 
Senate  will  give  careful  heed  to  the  code 
of  conduct  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
proposed  in  his  speech  today,  because.  In 
one  sense,  that  is  the  way  It  could  be 
described. 

I  not  only  c(»nmend  and  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, but  I  wholeheartedly  m}prove  of 
what  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  said  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  speech  yesterday. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  taking  exactly  the  same  position 
that  all  of  us  knew  he  would  take  as 
our  majority  leaded  I  am  very  glad  to 
Join  the  Senator  from  Montana  in  reaf- 
firming my  praise  of  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  refer  those  who 
are  interested  to  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cormectlcut,  which  is  carried  in 
the  CoMCKxssioNAL  Rxcou  beginning  at 
page  11880.  It  is  entitled  "Responsi- 
biltty  in  the  CivU  Rights  Crlsis—A  Most 
for  Negro  and  White.  Citizen  and 
Legislator." 


It  Is  often  said  that  the  equivalent  of 
"right"  is  responsibility.  In  this  country 
where  the  rights  of  men  are  greater  than 
have  ever  existed  in  human  history,  the 
reouiranent  of  responsibility  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  rights  is  also  greater. 
Democracy  is  clearly  built  on  the  theory 
that  the  individual  will  be  responsible  for 
his  own  action.  He  is  responsible  for  law 
and  for  the  rights  and  liberty  of  others. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  expresdng  these 
thoughts  so  clearly  in  his  q>eech  deliv- 
ered on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday. 
Speaking  of  the  President's  civil  rights 
proposals  and  of  the  entire  Negro  effort 
to  obtain  the  rights  already  granted  to 
other  Americans,  Senator  Rnicorr 
stated: 

When  citizens  peaceably  assemble  to  make 
their  views  known,  when  they  hold  msss 
meetings  to  call  attention  to  their  griev- 
ances, they  are  exercising  a  fundamental 
right  in  the  great  tradition  of  our  eountry. 
But  when  they  disregard  the  rights  at  others, 
when  they  obstruct  the  peaceful  activities 
of  others,  when  they  contribute  to  public 
disorder,  they  place  themselves  outside  the 
law.  and  they  forfeit  their  claim  to  achiev- 
ing their  own  objective — the  law's  protec- 
tion. 

The  Senator  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  point  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  Washington  march.  As 
long  as  any  assembly  main^tTiff  the 
highest  order  and  respect  for  the  difficult 
but  necessary  demands  of  democratic 
procedures.  It  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. But  if  in  any  manner  that  at- 
titude is  not  preserved,  such  assembly 
will  do  the  cause  it  wishes  to  serve  ir- 
reparable harm.  There  Is  no  place  in  a 
democracy  for  legislation  by  intimida- 
tion. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  Senators 
and  all  Americans  will  read  and  consider 
Senator  RiBXcorr's  words.  They  counsel 
restraint  and  req^nsibility  as  well  as 
right. 

A  man  ends  by  respecting  those  rights 
in  others  which  he  wishes  to  have  re- 
q^ected  in  himself. 

This  is  the  principle  we  must  remem- 
ber in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  there  was 
comment  in  reference  to  the  civil  rights 
program  before  the  Senate.  I  widi  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  <rf 
the  Soiator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mam- 
nxLo]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSBl  in  reference  to  the  mag- 
nificent address  delivered  yesterday  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Rmcorr].  I  had  the  OoMoan- 
siOMAL  RacoKo  turned  open  oa  my  desk 
to  page  11880  and  had  planned  to  make 
a  comment  oonoeming  Senator  Rzbi- 
corr's  remarkable  presentation  of  yes- 
terday. I  have  read  the  speech.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  mean- 
ingful addresses  delivered  in  this  body 
for  many  a  year. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  eminently 
correct  when  he  says  it  is  a  code  of  con- 
duct for  the  forthcoming  debate,  not 
only  in  Congress  but  throughout  the 
American  public  We  are  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  endeavors. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD:  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  deep  iegret  that  I  noted  that 
Information  BUnlster  Alain  Pt^Trefltte 
evidently  spettaixg  for  President  de 
OauUe  made  he  statement  that  "the 
French  Gk>ven]ment  has  never  doubted 
President  Ketnedy's  resolution."  and 
then  continiiln  r  stated,  "but  it  may  weU 
aslc  what  the  si  ccessor  of  President  Ken- 
nedy may  say   a  10  years'  time." 

As  one  who  las  great  admiration  for 
President  de  ( Huille  and  who  is  very 
cognizant  of  hi  i  outstanding  war  record, 
his  great  achie  rement  in  bringing  inner 
stability  to  Fra  ice.  and  his  decisive  lead- 
ership in  the  A  Igerian  crisis,  I  must  say 
that  this  statement  of  his  spokesman 
comes  as  a  diitinct  disappointment. 

What  Presid  nt  Kennedy  is  tnring  to 
do  is  to  heal  he  split  in  the  Western 
Alliance  and  t<  bring  unity  in  place  of 
disarray.  No  nan  has  worked  harder 
or  shown  such  devotion  to  the  Western 
cause  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  No  coi  ntry  would  benefit  more 
from  real  West  mi  unity  and  a  restora- 
tion of  the  oriflT  nal  intent  of  the  alliance 
than  France.  I  o  man  could  play  a  more 
significant  roU  in  that  alliance  than 
President  de  Gi  ulle. 

We  recognize  him  as  a  great  man  of 
France  and  th(  West  and  he  is.  poten- 
tially, a  great  ^  orld  statesman.  We  ap- 
preciate his  de\  otion  to  his  country  and 
his  desire  to  n  state  its  glories  and  re- 
store its  prestige.  But  the  world  has 
changed  great!]  even  in  our  lifetime,  and 
if  we  are  to  survive — all  of  us  in  the 
West — as  free  leoptes  we  must  accept 
the  fact  of  cha  ige  and  adjust  our  out- 
look and  pollc  es  accordingly.  Indeed, 
the  only  permsuient  thing  about  this 
world  and  universe  in  which  we  live  is 
change  itself. 

Tb  imply,  as  \JIt.  Peyrefitte  does,  that 
President  Keniiedy  is  but  a  passing 
phenomenon  o  strong  resolve  in  an 
America  of  wea  mess  and  irresolution  is 
to  cast  a  gratui  »us  slur  Which  I  cannot 
believe  r^resei  ts  the  considered  senti- 
ment of  the  pe  iple  of  France.  Indeed, 
to  follow  this  ( istorted  line,  one  might 
rephrase  Mr.  leyrefitte's  statement  to 
say  that  "the  Aj  aerlcan  Government  has 
never  doubted  President  de  Gaulle's 
resolution  but  i ;  may  well  ask  what  the 
successor  of  Pesident  de  Gaulle  may 
say  and  do  in  10  years'  time." 

To  do  so,  hoi  rever,  would  be  to  com- 
pound the  error  TtS^  truth  is  that  there 
are  ties  betweei  i  France  and  the  United 
States  and  amc  ng  all  the  nations  of  the 
West  which  are  of  such  profound  signifi- 
cance that  they  ought  not  to  be  jeopar- 
dized by  this  s>rt  of  parochialism  and 
pettiness  of  ph  ase.  The  truth  is  that 
no  one  knows  w  lat  conditions  may  con- 
front the  world  a  decade  hence.  What 
we  can  know,  w  lat  history  teaches  us  to 
know,  is  that  t  respective  of  transitory 
personalltieB  in  irovemment,  the  peoples 
ot  France  and  t  le  United  States  and  the 
West  win  be  bet  «r  off  tf  these  conditions 
are  c<mfronted  n  essential  unity  rather 
than  in  disun  ty.  It  would  be  most 
helpful  if  Presic  ent  de  Gaulle  would  join 
President  Kenn  dy  in  this  high  purpose. 


Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in 
mind  speaking  on  this  subject  today. 
The  Senator  has  spoken  out  so  clearly 
and  so  well  that  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
He  has  made  an  excellent  statement,  and 
deserves  the  commendation  of  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator,  as 
I  am  rather  active  in  the  affairs  of  NATO, 
as  is  the  Senator  also,  that  one  thing 
that  struck  me  about  this  situation  very 
forcibly  was  that  it  came  at  a  time  that 
Prance  was  insisting  upon  an  independ- 
ent nuclear  force  and  demurring  to  the 
possibility  of  making  up  an  all-European 
force ;  and  at  &  time  that  Army  divisions 
and  Naval  squadrons  were  being  with- 
held from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
President  de  Gaiille. 

France  apparently  is  operating  on  the 
theory  that  the  defense  of  Europe  is 
viable,  whereas  the  United  States  does 
not  believe,  in  accordance  with  its  com- 
mitments to  NATO — and  it  has  every 
right  to  speak  from  strength — that  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  is  viable. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  taking  posi- 
tion that  Prance  is  a  sovereign  country 
and  that  De  Gaulle  is  its  duly  elected 
leader,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  mean  we  cannot  protest  and  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  French  people,  so 
that  they  may  know,  that  this  country 
is  ready  to  serve  the  total  defense  of 
freedom  and  that  it  does  not  doubt  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  who  is  backed  not  only 
by  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
but  that  it  also  supported  Presidents 
Eisenhower,  Truman,  and  Roosevelt, 
who  piu-sued  the  same  policy,  and  that 
we  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  STsmnsl.  He  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  New  York  City  is  Just 
as  viilnerable  as  is  Amsterdam  in  this 
day  of  modem  missiles  and  rockets. 

So  I  join  with  the  majority  leader  in 
expressing  to  him  how  deeply  I  feel  about 
the  propriety  of  his  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject and  in  speaking  out  to  the  French 
people,  so  that  they  may  know  that  the 
American  people  support  President  Ken- 
nedy, as  they  supported  the  President  be- 
fore him.  and  as  they  will  support  the 
President  after  him.  in  the  belief  that 
the  defense  of  freedom  is  indivisible.  If 
the  French  people  do  not  feel  the  same 
way,  they  are  being  their  own  worst  en- 
emy, and  the  enemy,  as  well,  of  the 
whole  Atlantic  Commimity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at 
this  point  an  editorial  published  in  to- 
day's New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  an 
article  published  in  today's  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccorb,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June 

28.  1963] 
KsNMXDT  AMD  Db  Qaullm  Tauc  Arm  All 
When  PrMldant  Kennedy  aet  out  on  hla 
grand  Xuropean  tour,  no  one  faUed  to  ob- 
serve that  be  was  making  a  grand  detour 
around    France,    the    home    of    President 


Charles  de  Oaulle.  Mr.  Kennedy  would  siieak 
with  the  leaders  of  Germany,  Ireland.  Brit- 
ain and  Italy,  but  It  was  considered  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  not  be  speaking  with 
the  exasperatlngly  stubborn  leader  of  France. 

History  has  proved  otherwise.  One  of  the 
extraordinary  aspects  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
European  tour  is  that  he  and  General  de 
Gaulle  have  actually  engaged  in  a  dialog 
without  actually  meeting  or  seeing  each 
other.  President  Kennedy  addressed  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  through  a  speech  to  an  audi- 
ence In  Frankfurt.  The  speech,  delivered 
Tuesday,  was  carried  Instantaneously  to  Paris 
by  the  press.  President  de  Gaulle  replied 
yesterday  through  a  speech  delivered  In  Paris 
by  his  Information  Minister.  And  this  was 
carried  instantaneously  to  Dublin,  where  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  stirring  Irish  hearts  and  memo- 
ries. 

Dialog  by  proxy,  like  marriage  by  proxy, 
is  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  conduct  seri- 
ous matters,  but  it's  certainly  the  next  best 
thing  to  the  real  thing.  And  the  long-dis- 
tance dialog  between  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  France  may  crack  the  ice 
and  open  the  way  to  direct  and  perhaps 
even  fruitful  exchanges. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  at  Frankfvirt, 
publicly  pledging  the  United  States  to  risk 
the  destruction  of  Its  own  cities  If  necessary 
in  defense  of  European  freedom,  struck  a 
blow  at  the  heart  of  De  Gaulle's  position. 
The  French  President  claimed  that  the 
United  States  never  would  take  this  risk. 
The  American  President  said  It  would.  The 
majority  of  Eiiropeans,  Including  French, 
would  prefer  to  believe  the  American  rather 
than  the  French  President. 

General  de  Gaulle,  thrown  on  the  defen- 
sive, replied  through  his  Information  Minis- 
ter that  Mr.  Kennedy  may  be  trusted  but  his 
successor,  in  10  years'  time,  may  not  be. 

His  reply  was  impressive  only  because  of 
its  weakness,  reflecting,  perhaps  a  deep  un- 
certainty of  the  rlghtness  of  the  course  on 
which  De  Gaulle  has  embarked.  If  Prance 
does  not  know  what  will  happen  to  the 
United  States  In  10  years'  time,  we  might 
reply  that  we  do  not  know  what  wlU  happen 
to  France  and  De  Gaulle  In  10  years'  time. 

We  do  not  know  because  the  disruptive 
policies  of  De  Gaulle  have  made  prophecy 
difficult. 

If  De  Oaulle  would  return  France  to  a 
strong  Atlantic  aUlance,  then  he  and  we 
would  better  be  able  to  forecast  the  futiire — 
security  and  life  for  the  United  States, 
France,  and  all  other  free  countlres  of  the 
world. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  28,  1963 J 
Paxis     Skxpticai.     or     Kxnnxdt     Vow — Dx 
Gaxtllx   Am   DovsTs  the   Plxoox   or   Dx- 
mtsM  Wouu)  Bnfo  Latkb  Pxxsmurrs 
(By  Drew  Mlddleton) 

Pakis. — President  de  Gaulle's  Cabinet 
spokesman  today  questioned  the  durability 
of  President  Kennedy's  pledge  to  defend  the 
U.S.  allies  In  Europe. 

The  French  Government  has  never  doubted 
Mr.  Kennedy's  resolution.  Alain  Peyrefitte. 
the  Minister  of  Information,  said.  But  It  Is 
entitled  to  ask  about  the  policy  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's successors. 

This  first  official  public  response  to  the 
American  President's  speech  at  Ftankfurt  on 
Tuesday  was  coupled  with  a  sharp  reminder 
of  a  historic  fact  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
French  and  European  doubts  about  the  VS. 
intentions  In  event  of  war. 

Mr.  Peyrefitte  said:  "France  would  have 
wished,  in  1914.  to  have  the  United  States 
at  her  side.  as.  also,  in  1939,  when  war  broke 
out."  But  In  World  War  n.  he  emphasised, 
"the  Unlt«d  States  came  to  our  side  only  In 
1941." 

DXTKBUltTS   DISCCBCKD     ■ 

The  French  spokesman  gave  an  equally 
emphatic  reply  to  the  President's  assertion 
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that  separate  national  deterrents  turned 
back  the  clock.  Tbls  was  Interpreted  aa  ap- 
plying to  France's  Independent  nuclear  force 
and  her  withholding  of  army  divisions  and 
naval  squadrons  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

"It  Is  necessary  for  the  survival  of  the 
country  that  France  should  have  control  of 
the  means  of  her  own  defense,"  the  Minister 
of  Information  said.  "It  la  not  reasonable 
for  a  country  to  abandon  itself  completely 
to  another  country  for  its  defense." 

This  Is  basic  Gaulllst  doctrine.  Mr.  Pey- 
refitte, it  is  xinderstood.  conferred  with  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  before  giving  his  views,  which 
came  in  a  speech  to  the  Parisian  Parliamen- 
tary Press  Association. 

He  began  his  conunents  on  French- 
American  affairs  by  deploring  a  tendency  he 
said  he  had  noted  In  some  newspapers. 
French  as  well  as  American,  to  represent  the 
debate  over  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity as  a  prlaeflght.    He  explained: 

"For  example,  a  certain  Chariot  (a  popular 
name  for  President  de  OauUe]  wins  one 
round  and  a  certain  John  wins  another. 
They  let  us  believe  that  in  the  third  roimd 
-John  has  taken  his  revenge  on  Chariot." 

BB   ATTACKS   rBSlflSB 

But  the  Minister  of  Information  then  be- 
gan to  attack  the  premise  that  John  had  won 
the  third  round. 

The  chief  target  for  Mr.  Peyrefitte's  re- 
marks and  for  other  comments  by  officials  Is 
Mi.  Kennedy's  statement  that  the  United 
States  would  risk  Its  cities  In  a  nuclear  war 
to  defend  cities  in  Europe,  llie  French 
Government  does  not  believe  such  a  state- 
ment would  be  binding  on  a  fut\u«  U.S. 
administration. 

Even  some  of  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  critics  found 
this  statement  hard  to  accept.  They  do  not 
believe  that  should  a  nuclear  threat  come  to 
Europe.  Mr.  Kennedy  or  any  President  of 
the  United  States  would  equate  Detroit  and 
LUle  or  Amsterdam  and  Boston. 

The  Government  Is  looking  forward  to 
President  de  Gaulle's  visit  to  Bonn  next  week 
as  opportunity  to  recover  lost  ground. 

The  talks  there  wlU  center,  the  sources 
said,  on  issues  such  as  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural products.  This  Is  a  main  block  on  the 
road  toward  economic  and  poUtlcal  luilty  In 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

But  General  de  Oaulle  is  expected  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  emphasize  t^e  Importance 
to  West  Germany  and  France  of  carrying  out 
the  countries'  treaty  of  cooperation  and  a 
chance  to  leave  the  impression  that.  If 
France  must  pxuvue  her  national  poUcy  In 
isolation,  she  will  do  so  without  anxiety. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT  TO 
IRELAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Jime  24,  1963,  Montana-Standard 
there  appears  an  editorial  which  deals 
in  a  most  imderstanding  fashion  with  the 
reactions  to  the  President's  visit  to  Ire- 
land. The  Butte-Anaconda  region  of 
Montana,  which  the  newspaper  serves, 
has  been  one  of  the  great  immigrant 
melting  pots  of  the  Nation.  From  Scot- 
land, Wales,  England,  Ireland.  Yugo- 
slavia, Scandinavia,  Italy,  Greece,  and. 
Indeed,  from  many  lands  men  and 
women  with  strong  wills  and  willing 
hands  came  to  labor  and  to  make  a  life 
in  and  around  the  mines  of  Butte  and 
the  smelter  Anaconda.  They  came  with 
many  cultures  and  spealdng  in  many 
tongues  but  the  continuing  process  of 
Americanism  has  worked  its  transforma- 
tion on  these  many  strains.  Out  of  the 
many  there  has  flowed  a  continuous 
emergence  of   the  one— of  the   single 


mainstream  of  Americans  containing 
within  Itself  a  blend  of  the  capacities 
and  uniquenesses  of  all  the  national  and 
racial  strains  which  have  merged  in  it. 
This  drama  of  convergence  and  emer- 
gence has  been  enacted  in  the  Butte- 
Anaconda  with  striking  clarity  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Montana  and  it  is 
one  which  also  goes  on  continuously 
throughout  the  Nation.  Out  of  it 
emerges  an  American  strain  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  its  parts  but  is  rooted 
in  all  of  them.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no 
more  striking  example  of  this  wonderful 
human  phenomenon  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  article  previously  referred  to  is 
one  of  exceptional  perception  in  its  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CocsiN   Jack's   Back — It  Couum'T   Happkn 
IM  Bum 

The  Associated  Press  Informs  us  in  a  dis- 
patch from  New  Ross,  Ireland,  that  Mrs. 
Mary  Ryan,  a  third  cousin  of  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Intends  to  greet  her 
distinguished  relative  In  a  manner  which 
woiild  raise  Gaelic  eyebrows  In  Butte. 

She  Intends  to  welcome  him  as  "Cousin 
Jack." 

It  is  hinted  that  New  Ross  and  perhaps 
other  commiuiitles  in  the  Republic  of  Eire 
will  sport  banners  as  the  President  visits 
them,  bearing  the  legend.  "Cousin  Jack 
Comes  Back." 

By  this  sort  of  thing,  the  Widow  Ryan  and 
the  President's  other  cousins  and  relatives 
intend  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ken- 
nedy, whose  forebears  were  native  to  Ireland, 
is  still  in  a  sense  one  of  them,  and  that  Ire- 
land has  produced  a  strain  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  turn  a  man  worthy  of  the  highest 
office  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth  can 
bestow. 

All  of  the  people  of  Butte,  including  those 
of  Irish  descent,  will  understand  that  the 
Widow  Ryan  and  the  other  good  folks  of  the 
Ould  Sod  mean  well.  But  for  special  reasons 
having  to  do  with  Butte's  early  history,  there 
are  elements  of  incongruity  in  the  spectacle 
at  any  Irishman  being  greeted  anywhere  as 
"Cousin   Jack." 

To  this  day.  decades  after  strong  feelings 
generated  by  nationalistic  variations  have 
subsided  in  Butte  to  good-humored  badinage 
or  have  been  eliminated  altogether  in  the 
melting  pot  of  Americanism,  the  phrase 
"Cousin  Jack"  does  not  mean  "My  Cousin 
John." 

First  in  Butte,  and  for  a  long  time  only  In 
Butte,  the  phrase  "Cousin  Jack"  was  applied 
to  the  Cornish;  sometimes  to  the  Welsh, 
often  to  the  English,  and  sometimes  even  to 
the  Scotch  and  the  Manx.  The  Cornish  had 
it  first. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  19th  and  the 
early  years  of  the  20th  century.  Cornish 
miners  came  to  Butte,  found  the  going  good, 
and  wrote  to  their  relatives  In  distant  places, 
advising  them  to  give  Butte  a  try. 

It  was  not  xmoommon  In  those  days  for  two 
Comlshmen  to  approach  the  boss  at  a  Butte 
mine  and  for  one  to  say: 

"This  'ere's  my  cousin  Jack  from  "ome. 
Can  thee  give  1m  a  Job?" 

Th\is  the  term  "Cousin  Jack"  became 
pinned  upon  the  Cornish,  and  In  time  even 
the  women  of  their  nationality  were  like- 
wise set  apart  In  Butte  slang  as  "Cousin 
Jennie."  They  brought  to  Butte  the  art  of 
concocting  that  epicurean  masterpiece  of  pic 
crust,  beef  and  onions  which,  respectfully 
designated  the  Cousin  Jennie  Pasty,  is  as 


closely  IdentUled  with  Butte  as  Big  Butte 
Itself. 

Remaining  fittingly  proud  of  national 
origin,  the  descendants  of  immigrants  from 
many  lands  who  live  today  In  Butte  do  not 
unduly  emphasise  their  differences.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  lU  feeling  between  them 
as   groups. 

StlU.  something  difficult  to  define  remains, 
and  because  of  that  elusive  something  we 
are  s\ire  that  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, if  ever  he  visits  Butte,  wlU  not  be 
hailed  as  "Cousin  Jack." 


RESOLUTION  OF  DAKOTA  AND 
MONTANA  PIONEERS  OP  THE 
PIONEERS  OP  THE  WEST  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  resolu- 
tion recently  adopted  by  Dakota  and 
Montana  pioneers  of  the  Pioneers  of  the 
West  Association.  This  resolution  urges 
the  construction  of  a  short  segment  of 
highway  on  the  Montana-North  Dakota 
line  which  would  open  up  to  visitors  a 
fascinating  region  of  historic  interest  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers.  In 
this  region  are  located  the  ghost  towns 
of  Fort  Union.  Fort  Buford,  and  Old 
Mondak. 

As  the  resolution  so  ably  recalls,  these 
places  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  history 
of  the  Old  West  or  the  Wild  West.  Op- 
portunities for  preserving  relics  of  this 
kind  for  the  edification  of  Americans — 
young  and  old — are  fast  disappearing  in 
this  rapidly  changing  Nation  of  ours.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  favorable 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  objec- 
tives of  this  resolution.  I  ask  unani. 
mous  consent  that  the  resolution  previ- 
ously referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

FoKT  Union,  Fokt  Buroio,  and  Old  Mondak, 
Ghost  Cxntb  or  Wild  Wzst  Dats:  Whxbx 
THx  Mmsoumi  and  the  Yellowstone  Flow. 
Jmn  8,  1963 

Pioneers  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  In 
convention  assembled  at  Sidney,  Mont., 
passed  the  following  resolution  which  refers 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment of  National  Parks  in  their  report  of  in- 
formation covering  the  above.  Old  Mondak. 
In  parUcular.  This  report  covers  Fort 
Union,  Old  Mondak,  and  Fort  Buford.  The 
hundred  pioneers  unanlnoously  approved  the 
foUowlng  resolution: 

"It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  pioneers  pres- 
ent that  the  above  report  did  not  have 
stiffident  Information.  For  this  reason,  we 
reject  the  portion  of  the  report  covering  Old 
Mondak,  a  ghost  town. 

"The  report  was  issued  In  1962.  We  shaU 
add  factiial  data  so  It  presenta  real  facts  as 
they  were  and  as  they  are.  R.  S.  "Dick"  Nutt 
left  his  horse  ranch  and  became  the  banker 
of  Mondak.  He  didn't  know  anything  about 
a  bank,  and  Mondak  didn't  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed. There  was  no  law  covering  banks;  so 
they  put  up  a  sign  which  read.  "This  Is  a 
bank.'  Thieves,  gamblers,  robbers,  cattle- 
men, trappers,  and  hunters  aU  had  h»»irim 
to  do.  We  made  our  own  laws  up  untu  1000; 
at  that  time,  a  deputy  whtritt  came  to  town. 
Homemade  government  stlU  prevaUed. 

"The  Great  Northern  RaUway  made  a 
track  from  their  coast  line  to  the  rivsr  dock, 
where  they  received  freight  and  discharged 
freight  for  the  big  country  across  the  river. 
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TOWI   OF  MEDWAY      '♦ 

iCr.  DIRKS]  N.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  C  enator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltg  ntstall]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insei  t  in  the  Recobo  a  state- 
ment by  him  oi  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  town  of  1  [edway,  Mass. 

There  being  ao  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou).  as  folk  wa: 
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Corp..  the  Saaford  MIU  ft  Textile  Co..  and 
the  Veritas  Chemical  Co.  Most  at  the  town's 
6ja0O  resldenta  are  engaged  In  these  busi- 
ness enterprlsep. 

Medway  has  always  been  a  civlc-mlnded 
eommuntty.  In  1781,  the  town  instructed 
Hs  repreeentatlvee  to  the  general  court  to 
favor  a  public  accounting  of  all  disburse- 
ments of  puhUe  fluids.  By  a  town  vote  taken 
In  1788,  Medway  regUtered  iU  opposition  to 
unwise  public  spending,  recommending  "the 
greatest  economy  and  frugality  with  regard 
to  the  ezpenditure"  of  public  funds. 

Medway  is  a  town  carved  out  of  the  New 
England  wlldernees  by  a  hard-working  and 
forward-looking  people.  On  this  their  an- 
niversary. I  commend  the  people  of  Med- 
way for  their  outstanding  record  of  250  years 
of  service  to  Massachusetts  and  to  the 
country. 


THE  WORLD  POOD  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  submit  for  the  Record  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  World  Food  Congress, 
which  ended  here  in  Washington,  B.C., 
on  Jime  18.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
so  instrumental  in  connection  with  that 
conference,  by  authorizing  it,  would  like 
to  know  of  its  accomplishments  and  of 
the  general  trend  of  the  conversations 
and  discussicms  there. 

B«r.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
on  June  4  a  total  of  1,000  persons  from 
more  than  100  countries  gathered  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  2-week  World 
Food  Congress.  The  UJ3.  Department  of 
Agriculture  served  as  the  host  Depart- 
ment to  the  Congress  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  was  Chairman  of  the  Congress. 

This  Congress  came  at  a  crucial  point. 
In  order  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the 
6  billion  people  who  will  inherit  the 
earth  by  the  end  of  this  century,  world 
productivity  of  food  and  other  basic 
needs  will  have  to  be  tripled  or  quad- 
rupled. This  will  mean  an  effort  in- 
volving nearly  three-fourths  of  the  peo- 
ple who  today  make  up  the  world's 
P(H}ulation — a  great  majority  of  them  in 
the  very  early  stages  of  economic 
development.  The  time  left  to  us  is 
barely  35  years. 

The  World  Pood  Congress  addressed 
itself  to  two  major  aspects  of  how  this 
gigantic  task  can  be  accomplished:  First 
the  problon  of  matching  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing needs  of  a  fastgrowing  world 
population  with  the  development  of  na- 
tional and  human  resources,  in  order  to 
provide  a  life  of  plenty  and  dignity  for 
all;  and.  second,  the  problem  of  match- 
ing rising  expectations  with  a  revolution 
in  organized  will.  The  tempo  of  the 
Congress  was  set  by  President  Kennedy 
in  his  inaugural  address,  when  he  said: 

So  long  as  freedom  from  htmger  is  only 
half  achieved — so  long  as  two-thirds  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  food  deficits — no 
dtlaen,  no  nation  can  afford  to  feel  satisfied 
or  seciire.  We  have  the  ability,  we  have  the 
means,  and  we  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate 
himger  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  need 
only  the  wUL 

One  question  thsit  d(»ninated  the  dis- 
cussions was  that  of  population  growth 
in  relation  to  resources.  Several  speak- 
en  at  the  World  Food  Congress  stated 
that  the  underemployed  labor  in  the  de- 
v^oping  cotmtries,  which  now  represents 


a  threat  to  their  stability  and  soda] 
peace,  could  become  their  most  impor- 
tant resource.  Physical  resources,  they 
said,  should  be  viewed,  not  mainly  in 
material  terms  and  as  fixed  quantities, 
but  in  relation  to  man's  determination 
and  assiduity  in  exploiting  them.  They 
also  vary  according  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  which  is  constantly 
advancing.  The  great  scientists  who  ad- 
dressed us  opened  up  wide  vistas  of  hope 
and  achievement. 

There  also  are  the  prospects  for  new 
sources  of  food,  to  which  Prof.  Daniele 
Bovet,  of  Italy,  referred.  He  mentioned 
the  systematic  cultiyaUon  of  marine 
algae;  the  use  of  fresh-water  algae, 
particularly  chlorella,  and  plankton; 
the  ssmthesis  of  the  elements  essential 
to  human  nutrition,  through  chemical 
and  fermentation  processes;  the  produc- 
tion of  carbohydrates  and  fats,  and  of 
certain  of  the  essential  amino  acids  now 
acquiring  Industrial  importance.  Prof. 
Henri  Laiigier,  of  Prance,  spoke  of  the 
unlimited  possibilities  offered  by  the 
photossmthesis  of  raw  materials  that 
occvu-  abundantiy  in  nature— solar  en- 
ergy, carbon  dioxide,  and  water. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  objectives  of 
development  are  to  raise  productivity 
and  income,  as  a  means  of  securing 
better  levels  of  living  and  nutrition;  to 
expand  education  and  employment,  as  a 
step  toward  social  equality  based  on  mu- 
tual respect;  to  use  renewable  resources 
in  ways  that  safeguard  the  welfare  of 
future  generations;  to  achieve  economic, 
no  less  than  political  independence.  In 
this  broader  sense,  development  in- 
volves the  whole  economic  and  social 
structure  in  each  nation. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  standard 
plans  for  development,  since  in  each  case 
it  must  be  dictated  by  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  in  the  country  involved. 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
general  resistance  to  the  idea  of  plan- 
ning, and  the  confusion  between  plan- 
ning and  coeroion  persisted  in  the  minds 
of  many.  It  now  is  generally  accepted 
that  to  achieve  the  fullest  use  of  re- 
sources, a  conscious  and  integrated  ori- 
entation of  effort  is  essential.  The  tech- 
niques of  planning,  however,  need  to  be 
given  more  attention;  and  the  essential 
condition  that  success  depends  on  per- 
suasion and  the  enlistment  of  enthusi- 
asm, rather  than  on  simple  dictates  from 
above,  needs  to  be  better  realized. 

Investment  of  personnel  and  capital 
in  efforts  to  obtain  a  fuller  utilization 
of  the  work  force  In  agriculture  and  in 
measures  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity must  be  given  high  priority  in 
national  development  plans.  It  also  is 
important  that  plans  for  improved  levels 
of  nutrition  are  included  in  national  de- 
velopment plans,  not  only  with  the  object 
of  correcting  nutritional  deficiencies,  but 
through  such  action  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral economy  by  increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  manpower. 

If  agriculture  is  to  have  primacy  in 
the  development  process,  the  best  ways 
to  approach  tills  problem  must  be  found. 
Large  areas  capable  of  development  still 
remain  imused.  If  these  lands  remain 
uncultivated,  in  splte  of  the  increasing 
pressure  of  population,  there  must  be 
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good  reasons  for  this.  In  these  cases, 
often  there  Is  the  need,  over  a  long  pe- 
riod, for  heavy  Investmoit  which  is  not 
forthcoming.  There  also  are  the  social 
difllculttes  which  arise  from  internal  la- 
bor migrations  and  the  political  difficul- 
ties resulting  from  migrations  to  other 
countries.  While  these  problems  must 
continue  to  receive  the  attention  of 
both  the  national  governments  and  in- 
ternational organizations,  the  immediate 
possibilities  appear  to  be  more  in  the 
increasing  of  crop  yields  and  livestock 
productivity  by  processes  already  tried 
with  success  in  some  of  the  developed 
countries,  rather  than  in  extending 
acreage  on  any  considerable  scale.  We 
should,  however,  not  discoimt  ^e  possi- 
bility of  dramatic  breakthroughs  which 
may  come  with  the  advance  of  science 
and  technology,  such  as  In  desalinization 
of  sea  water,  for  irrigation. 

In  all  countries  which  show  the  most 
spectacular  advances  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, the  use  of  fettilizers  has  been  a 
crucial  factor.  The  use  of  fertilizers, 
however,  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
supply  of  a  whole  complex  of  other  req- 
uisites suited  to  the  local  ecological  con- 
ditions— better  seeds,  pesticides  to 
control  diseases  and  insect  infestation, 
regulated  Irrigation  and  drainage,  better 
tools  and  implements,  and  so  on. 

Simultaneously,  more  attention  must 
be  given  to  make  animal  husbandry  more 
productive,  through  improved  breeding, 
larger  and  more  balanced  supplies  of 
foodstuffs,  and  measures  of  disease  con- 
trol. The  fullest  use  must  be  made  of 
land  and  water  resources,  through  soil 
conservation  measures,  large-  or  small- 
scale  irrigation  schemes,  improved  meth- 
ods of  farm  management,  including 
double  cropping  distribution  and  rota- 
tion of  crops,  and  allocation  of  pasture 
and  forest  to  the  areas  to  which  they 
are  best  adapted.  Timber  trend  studies 
show  that  the  years  ahead  will  be  an  op- 
portune time  for  developing  countries 
well  endowed  with  forest  resources  or 
enjosring  favorable  conditions  for  the 
production  of  timber  to  develop  these  re- 
sources. Planning  the  fuller  utilization 
of  forest  resources  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  these  countries. 

At  the  international  level,  trade  and 
aid  are  two  of  the  most  important  factors 
now  affecting  the  rate  of  overall  growth 
of  the  developing  countries.  Urgent  ac- 
tion is  needed,  on  the  basis  of  interna- 
tional solidarity,  first,  to  strengthen  ef- 
forts to  reduce  obstacles  to  the  exports 
of  developing  countries;  take  initiatives 
for  establishing  commodity  agreements, 
including  new  types  of  agreements,  and 
a  further  exploration  of  compensatory 
financing  or  other  schemes  for  reducing 
the  impact  of  fluctuations  in  the  foreign 
exchange  earnings  of  developing  coun- 
tries; and,  second,  to  undertake  a  world 
plan,  in  quantitative  terms,  in  regard  to 
nutritional  needs,  and  to  coordinate  na- 
tional plans  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  bet- 
ter balance  between  export  supplies  and 
import  demand,  based  on  projections  of 
future  trends.  As  for  external  aid,  there 
is  a  growing  realization  that,  to  be  ef- 
fective, it  must  be  more  closely  linked 
to  national  development  plans  and  ade- 
quate resource  surveys.    If  hunger  and 


malnutrition  are  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  a  much  faster  rate 
of  economic  growth  than  that  envisaged 
so  far  appears  clearly  necessary.  In 
this  connection,  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  need  for  much  closer  coordination 
between  international  financial  assist- 
ance and  international  technical  assist- 
ance. In  particular,  it  was  stressed  that 
international  organizations  should  be 
adequately  strengthened  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  their  technical  assist- 
ance operations;  that  governments  of 
both  developed  and  developing  coimtries 
should  make  special  efforts  to  provide 
experts  at  all  levels,  and  that  volxmtary 
agencies  should  also  contribute  to  this 
end;  that  intercoimtry  technical  sur- 
veys covering  ecological  zones  where  the 
problems  of  agriculture  and  forestry  are 
similar  should  be  undertaken,  to  provide 
a  basis  for  national  or  regional  develop- 
ment plans;  that  the  development  of 
watersheds  and  river  valleys  should  be 
undertaken  under  international  aus- 
pices, where  desirable,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Mekong;  and  that  a  series  of 
spearhead  development  zones  should  be 
established  in  each  ecological  region,  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  experience 
and  the  mobilization  of  common  efforts. 

On  the  important  question  of  involve- 
ment of  people,  Commission  Four  of  the 
World  Food  Congress  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions which  call  for  ^^ecial  attention. 

The  task  of  eliminating  the  scourge  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  requires  con- 
tinuous consultation  and  ceaseless  ex- 
ploration of  every  means  of  cooperation 
and  development.  To  this  end  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  freedom  from 
hunger  campaign  should  be  continued 
until  the  final  objective  is  achieved,  and 
for  this  purpose  national  committees 
should  be  established  in  all  countries 
where  they  do  not  yet  exist,  and  should 
be  placed  on  a  continuing  basis;  a  World 
Food  Congress  should  be  held  at  periodic 
intervals;  at  each  congress,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  should 
present  a  world  review  of  the  food  situa- 
tion in  relation  to  population  and  over- 
all development,  together  with  a  pro- 
posed program  for  future  action.  The 
world  review  and  program  should  take 
into  account  the  progress  of  national  de- 
velopment programs,  institutional  re- 
forms in  various  coimtries,  the  findings 
of  technical  and  economic  surveys,  the 
scope  and  problems  of  interilational  co- 
operation for  the  elimination  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  and  the  developing 
countries'  requirements  for  technical 
and  financial  assistance  for  rural  devel- 
opment programs;  and  in  preparing  this 
world  review  and  program,  the  Director- 
General  of  PAO  should  have  the  assist- 
ance of  high-level  committees  appointed 
for  this  purpose  in  each  country  par- 
ticipating in  the  freedom  from  hunger 
campaign. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  touched  on  the 
major  Issues  discussed  at  the  World  Food 
Congress.  In  the  light  of  these  discus- 
sions, there  has  emerged  a  declaration  to 
be  adopted  as  the  final  act  of  this  con- 
gress. I  shall  ask  that  this  declaration 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 


Twenty  years  ago  another  interna- 
tional conference — at  Hot  Springs.  Va. — 
laid  the  basis  of  a  charter  for  the  FAO 
which  continues  to  remain  our  guide  in 
the  struggle  against  world  hunger. 

The  dimensions  and  urgency  of  the 
problon  of  hunger  have  increased  tre- 
mendously since  1943.  and  vast  new  pres- 
sures for  economic  and  social  bettermeht 
have  arisen  in  the  underprivileged  parts 
of  the  world.  While  it  is  clear,  as  this 
Congress  has  demonstrated,  that  the 
technical  difficulties  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated,  one  also  finds  that  many  of 
the  development  programs,  drawn  with 
technical  perfection,  have  net  been  im- 
plemented, for  lack  of  adequate  measures 
and  because  of  the  failure  to  mobilize 
mass  enthusiasm  for  development.  The 
condition  of  the  rural  masses  in  many 
countries  has  deteriorated,  and  social  in- 
justice continues  to  hamstring  the  efforts 
for  progress  in  many  lands.  Independ- 
ence has  been  accompanied  by  inevita- 
ble growing  pains,  and  the  burdens  that 
the  transition  entails  on  the  adminis- 
tration often  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  pursuit  of  selfish  interests  and  pri- 
vate wealth.  In  scune  countries,  too,  the 
problems  of  pressure  on  the  land  and  of 
ignorance  and  backwardness  are  refiec- 
tions  of  odious  discrimination  between 
men.  *  * 

At  the  international  level,  the  effort 
which  is  being  made  now  is  certainly  far 
greater  than  what  was  being  done  a  dec- 
cade  ago.  But  it  is  small  in  relation  to 
the  needs,  and  is  also  small  in  relation  to 
what  can  be  done.  The  difficulties  in 
international  negotiations  on  commod- 
ity agreements  or  on  the  coordination  of 
international  trade  have  been  described 
as  technical.  Perhi^M  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  that  description;  the 
main  reason,  however,  is  the  reluctance 
of  governments  to  undertake  measures 
which  might  weaken  their  national  pow- 
ers of  control. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  there  is.  below 
the  surface,  a  stirring  of  forces  which 
can  transform  the  scene.  These  forces 
distinguish  the  climate  of  1943  from  that 
of  1963.  In  the  first  place,  we  now  have 
the  certainty  of  possessing  the  know-how 
for  abolishing  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Even  in  1943.  scientific  advance  was  far 
ahead  of  application  in  both  the  devel- 
oped and  the  developing  countries.  But 
at  that  time  there  had  not  been  the  mas- 
sive drive  of  science  which  has  dwarfed 
mankind's  every  previous  achievement, 
and  there  had  not  been  in  some  coim- 
tries the  staggering  increases  in  agricul- 
tural productivity  which  show  what  may 
follow  if  ever  the  right  policies  are 
applied. 

The  concept  of  survey  and  mobilization 
of  human  and  physical  resources  for  the 
initiation  of  a  process  of  development 
was  hardly  known.  In  fact,  planning  was 
associated  wiUi  only  one  type  of  politi- 
cal regime.  Administrators,  tedwicians, 
biologists,  econ(»nists,  and  scientists 
worked  in  almost  complete  isolation  from 
one  another,  and  there  was  littie  attempt 
at  coordination  at  either  the  national 
level  or  the  international  level.  These 
new  concepts  of  survey  and  coordination 
now  are  regarded  as  commonplace,  and 
enter  into  all  our  plans  and  programs. 
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tbe  •  now  is  %  taxudb.  greater 
of  t  le  eilatmew  of  worid  han- 
mon  important,  tbe  oon- 
gzowth  of  Inaqualitj,  of 


the  dereloplng 
erer-inczvasing 


the  growtng  i  oiwry '  of 
eoontriea,  azM  of  the 
enrldmient  of  the  rich,  are  now  better 
reaUaed.  The  fact  that  "aurplusea"  are 
sundnsea  onlj  In  name,  and  tbe  fact 
that  they  mua  (  be  used  to  help  the  de- 
▼dofrfng  eoun  rles  to  help  themselves. 
were  percetvec  by  few  In  1943.  It  took 
at  least  10  ye  irs  for  action  to  be  initi- 
ated, and  it  to  Ik  nearly  ao  years  for  this 
philosophy  to  bff^Hiff  tbe  <M>nsf*>ww  of 
worid  opinion.  Today,  it  is  realized  by 
pubUe  leaden,  by  men  of  good  will 
everywhere,  ai  d  tay  the  rising  elite  in  the 
dereloping  ooi  ntries.  that  peace  or  war 
will  be  determ  oed  by  the  outcome  of  the 
race  Iwtweeu  >opulation  and  resources. 
This  is  all  ttie  nore  so  since  we  have  had 
an  extension  n  communications  which 
has~forged  the  interdependence  of  man- 
kind and  has  led  to  its  unity  as  never 
before  in  histo  y.  A  striking  evidence  of 
this  new  soUda  rity  is  tbe  response  wlilcb 
the  fi'nertoni  fi  om  hunger  campaign  has 
evoked  in  the  ievdoped  countries,  for  it 
has  strikingly  4  bown  that  common  people 
everywhere  az »  ready  to  work  together 
in  tbe  task  of  c  evdopment. 

It  Is  not  as  onlahing.  therefore — and 
this  Is  the  til  rd  major  difference  be- 
tween 1943  ai  d  1963— that  in  the  de- 
veloped count  rles  it  has  become  the 
established  po  icy  to  extOMl  assistance 
to  ooimtries  w  lich  are  In  tbe  process  of 
devdopment.  The  questions  on  which 
agreement  is  ]  et  to  be  reached  are  now 
more  of  scale  i  tnd  form.  Principles  still 
are  to  be  estal  llsbed  to  insure  that  dis- 
tribution  is  eqi  iltable.  and  that  all  coun- 
tries partidpa  e  in  the  tadc  of  interna- 
tional reoonsti  uctkm. 

Mr.  Presidex  t.  tbe  historic  World  Food 
Congress  is  low  at  an  end.  But  in 
reality  it  is  bit  beginning — tbe  begin- 
ning of  a  new  i  rorklwide  effort  in  the  war 
against  hunger.  We  have  taken  the 
measure  of  th(  situation  with  whl^  we 
are  coofrontec  ;  we  have  discussed  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  battle  in 
wliich  we  are  e  ogaged;  we  have  renewed 
our  s(demn  pi  idge  to  work  together  In 
order  to  abolisa  himger. 


AH  this  wHl 
act.  for  in  tha 


be  fruitless  if  we  faU  to 
evoit  we  shall  meet  with 
disastrr  the  pr  mwrtions  of  ni^iicb  we  can 
f orasee  even  to  lay.  We  stand  before  the 
bar  of  history.  Let  not  future  genera- 
tinis  accuse  ui  of  failure  to  take  action 


while  there 


assembly,  let    he  clarion  call  go  forth 


to  the  peoples 


>f  the  world  that  freedom 


from  hunger  <  an  be  won  and  must  be 


won  within  om 


United  States 
delegates  frono 


time.    From  that  great 


lifetime. 


Mr.  Presidez  t.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
vonsor  te  the  UJB.  Congress  the  resolu- 
tion autborizbg  the  World  Food  Con- 
gress and^to  en  courage  the  UjS.  Congress 
to  provide  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  it.  I  am  v(  ry  much  pleased  also  that 
the  two  House  ■  of  the  Congress  of  the 


served  as  hosts  for  tbe 
the  more  than  100  na- 


tions. We  had  a  fine  reception  in  the 
oourtjrard  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, and  it  was  well  attended. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  [B(r.  McGovkiin]  was  in  at- 
tendance at  that  reception,  and  also  at 
several  meetings  of  the  World  Congress. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was 
looked  upon  by  the  delegates  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  figures  In  American  pub- 
lic life  because  of  his  great  leadership  in 
the  food  for  peace  program,  and  his 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  food 
as  an  item  of  peace  and  social  progress. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
brought  honor  to  himself,  his  State,  and 
our  country  by  the  excellent  manner  In 
which  he  has  provided  leadership  In  the 
use  of  food  and  fiber  as  an  instnunent 
of  social  and  econ<nnlc  progress  and 
policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  decla- 
ration of  the  World  Pood  Congress  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decla- 
ration was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD,  as  fallows: 

DXCLAKATION    OF    THK    WOKLi)    FOOD    CONGKZSS 

We,  tbe  particlpanta  of  the  World  Food 
Congreas,  assembled  at  Waahlngton  under 
tlie  freedom  from  hunger  campaign  to  take 
the  measiire  of  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  and  to  explore  the  means  for 
their  solution,  haying  in  mind  that  freedom 
fnMn  hunger  is  man's  fundamental  right 
and  that  all  himian  beings — without  distinc- 
tion of  any  kind — are  entitled  to  its  reali- 
zation through  national  effort  and  inter- 
national cooperation:  conscious  that  today, 
in  spite  of  20  years  of-  effort  since  the  Hot 
Sprtnga  Conference  which  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  PAO,  the  curse  of  hunger,  malnu- 
trition, and  poverty  still  afflicts  more  than 
half  of  mankind:  alarmed  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  explosive  growth  of  population, 
at  a  rate  unmatched  by  adequate  increases 
In  produetlTlty.  is  intensifying  human  needs 
and  U  giving  stIU  greater  urgency  to  the 
attainment  of  ftvedom  from  hunger,  pro- 
foundly awar«  that  the  recent  attainment 
of  political  independence  by  many  hundred 
mlUlona  of  tbe  world's  population  gives  a 
new  urgency  and  a  new  dimension  to  the 
aq>lratlon  for  higher  levels  of  living,  of 
which  freedom  from  hunger  is  the  first  pre- 
requisite; convinced  that  sdentlflc  and 
terhnolnglcal  progrees  now  make  It  poosible 
to  tree  the  world  from  hunger,  but  that  such 
freedom  can  only  be  accomplished  if  all  the 
available  human  and  natural  resources  of 
the  world  are  mobilized  to  this  end  through 
balanced  economic  and  social  development, 
hereby  declare; 

That  the  persistence  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition la  tmacceptable  morally  and  so- 
cially. Is  Incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
htunan  belnga  and  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  is  a 
threat  to  social  and  international  peace: 

That  the  elimination  of  hunger  is  a  pri- 
mary task  of  all  men  and  women,  who  must 
recognize  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights 
as  members  of  the  human  race,  and  must 
fight  to  achieve  freedom  from  hunger  in 
every  comer  of  the  earth:  this  obligation 
being  also  Inherent  in  the  pledge  of  the  na- 
tions under  the  n.N.  Charter  to  take  Joint 
and  separate  action,  to  achieve  higher 
standards  of  living,  fvUl  employment  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress, 
and  development  as  Indispensable  elements 
of  peM*: 

That  the  responsibility  to  free  the  world 
from  tbe  scourge  of  htuiger  lies  Jointly  with 


tbe  dertioplng  countries  tbetnaelvea  who 
must  take  all  measures  within  their  power 
which  are  neoeasary  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive; wltb  the  developed  nations  who  must 
cooperate  with  the  developing  countries  in 
their  efforts,  realizing  that  freedom  from 
hunger  cannot  long  be  secure  in  any  part  of 
this  Interdependent  world  unless  it  is  secure 
in  all  the  world:  with  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialised  agencies  who  mtut  intensify 
and  coordinate  tbetr  efforts  to  assist  the  na- 
tions in  this  task;  with  other  International 
organizations  and  with  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, eg.,  religious,  youth,  women's 
organizations  and  other  voluntary  groups, 
agricultural  and  labor  organizations,  and  as- 
sociations of  trade  and  indtutry,  who  must 
inform  and  stimulate  the  people  so  that  they 
can  play  their  part  with  understanding  and 
vigor,  therefore  urge: 

That  the  task  of  elimination  of  hunger 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  should  be  con- 
ceived in  the  framework  of  a  worldwide  de- 
velopment dedicated  to  the  fullest  and  most 
effective  use  of  aU  human  and  natural  re- 
sources, to  Insure  a  faster  rate  of  economic 
and  social  growth;  and 

That  to  this  effect,  speedy  and  decisive  ac- 
tion be  taken: 

1.  By  all  goveriunents  of  the  developing 
countries  (a)  for  a  planned  and  Integrated 
use  of  resources  which  at  present  are  largely 
underutilized:  (b)  for  the  adaptation  of 
their  Institutions  to  the  requirements  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress;  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, to  secure  the  most  effective  admin- 
istrative machinery,  to  give  incentives  to 
Increased  production  through  Insuring  Just 
and  stable  prices,  and  to  reform,  where  re- 
quired, unjust  and  obsolete  structures  and 
systems  of  land  tenure  and  land  use  so  that 
the  land  might  become,  for  the  man  who 
works  it,  tbe  basis  of  his  economic  better- 
ment, tbe  foundaUon  of  his  Increaalng  wel- 
fare, and  the  guarantee  of  bis  freedom  and 
dignity; 

2.  For  the  iw^Ttmniw  utilisation  of  tbe 
stock  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
and  the  promotion  of  both  abort-  and  long- 
term  adaptive  research  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions and  reqtilrements  of  the  developing 
countries;  and 

3.  For  the  massive  and  purposive  educa- 
tion of  tbe  rural  peculations,  so  that  they 
wUl  be  capable  of  applying  modem  tech- 
niques and  systems,  and  for  universal  edu- 
cation to  expand  the  opportunities  for  all. 

Further  \irge  that  to  assist  national  efforts, 
and  allow  speedier  implementation  of  de- 
velopment programs  within  a  worldwide 
framework.  International  cooperation  be 
strengthened.  In  partlctilar  so  that: 

1.  Present  adverse  and  disturbing  tenden- 
cies in  the  trade  of  the  developing  coxuitries 
be  reversed  and  that  for  that  purpose  ade- 
quate and  comprehensive  commodity  agree- 
ments be  devised,  development  plans  be  co- 
ordinated, and  other  appropriate  measures 
taken:  and 

2.  The  Tolimie  and  effectiveness  of  finan- 
cial, material,  and  technical  assistance  be 
Increased:  and 

3.  There  be  a  more  equitable  and  rational 
sharing  of  world  abundance.  Including  an 
expanded  and  improved  utilization  of  food 
siirpluses  for  the  purpose  of  economic  and 
social  development. 

Express  the  hope  that  the  current  efforts 
for  bringing  about  universal  disarmament 
will  succeed  and  that  the  vast  sums  sow  be- 
ing spent  on  Instruments  of  destruction  will 
become  increasingly  available  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  the 
promotion  of  human  well-being. 

Therefore  pledge  oiirselves  and  highly  re- 
solve to  take  up  tbe  challenge  of  eliminating 
hunger  and  malnutrition  as  a  primary  taak 
of  this  generation,  thus  creating  basic  coa- 
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dltlons  for  peace  and  pcogress  for  all  man- 
kind; to  mohlliss  STsry  isswu'cs  at  our 
command  to  awaken  world  optnlon  and  to 
stimulate  all  appropriate  action.  pubUe  and 
prtvats,  national  and  tnternatlonal.  fbr  this 
overriding  task,  and  to  this  end  give  our 
wbolsbesrted  support  to  the  frssdom-from- 
bunger  campaign  until  its  final  goal  is 
achieved. 


DAVIS-BACON    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KEATTNG.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  Joined  with 
11  other  Senators  in  offering  legislation 
to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  This 
bill  (S.  450)  is  presently  pending  in  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  a  similar  bill  (HJl.  6041)  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  a  committee  in  the 
other  body. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  passed  in 
1931  and  amended  in  1935  to  provide 
that  the  prevailing  wage  be  paid  on  all 
Oovemment-contracted  construction. 
In  the  thirties,  this  was  progessive  legis- 
lation designed  to  protect  the  organized 
worker  and  the .  responsible  employer 
from  low-wage  c<»ipetition  in  bidding  on 
Oovemment  contracts.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  Republican  Congressman  from  New 
York,  Robert  Bacon,  who  initiated  this 
legislation  three  decades  ago.  He  cited 
in  particular,  the  high  labor  standards 
prevailing  in  New  York,  and  the  fine 
labor-management  relations  which  ex- 
isted in  the  construction  industry. 
These  costs,  however,  forced  tbe  New 
York  contractor  into  a  disadvantaged 
position  in  bidding  on  Oovemment  con- 
tracts against  competitors  who  did  not 
pay  high  wages. 

In  1963,  however,  considering  only  the 
pay  envelopes  of  the  worklngman  does 
not  give  us  a  true  indication  of  the  pre- 
vailing wage  and  an  amendment  is 
needed  to  protect  the  advances  made  by 
organized  labor  during  tbe  last  two  dec- 
ades. Today,  almost  10  percent  of  tbe 
value  of  wages  is  put  into  fringe  baie> 
fits  and  humanitarian  welfare  programs 
which  unions  and  management  have  de- 
veloped to  improve  the  living  standards 
and  insure  the  security  of  workers  in  the 
construction  industries. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  "nonpaycheck 
pay"— or  total  cost  of  fringe  benefits 
paid  to  American  workers — now  totals 
more  than  $20.9  billion  a  year.  This  is 
more  than  five  times  the  value  of  such 
benefits  paid  in  1946.  The  increase  of 
payments  to  private  pension  and  welfare 
plans  has  been  most  impressive,  rising 
nearly  700  percent  since  the  war  to  a 
record  $9.6  billion  last  year.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  American  workers  are  covered 
by  employer-financed  life  insurance 
plans,  and  three-quarters  are  protected 
by  some  form  of  emidoyer-financed 
health  Insurance. 

Today  there  are  over  5.000  w^are  and 
pension  funds  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry alone  covering  well  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  building  tradesmen.  Some 
provide  hoqjltalintioii.  retirement  funds, 
life  insurance.  Othv  contraetora  oon- 
tribute  heavily  to  apprantiee  tralninc 
programs  similar  to  those  organlnd  bj 
cix ^788 


the  plumbing  and  steamfltters  milon  and 
tbe  dectrical  workers  unkm.  In  this 
latter  instance,  in  particular.  It  seems 
incredible  that  we  are  q>aM!ing  taxpay- 
ers' money  on  manpower  training  and 
other  programs  to'  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment amd  produce  a  skilled  labor  force, 
yet  we  continue  to  penalize  citizens  of 
initiative  and  re^wnslbllity  because  the 
present  Davis-Bacon  Act  does  not  en- 
courage their  private  efforts  to  accom- 
plish the  same  results.  They  are,  in  fact, 
hindered  by  the  absence  of  this  much 
needed  amendment,  since  contractors 
who  do  not  provide  fringe  benefits,  in- 
cluding apprenticeship  training,  can  bid 
on  Government  contracts  with  an  unfair 
advantage.  It  should  be  noted  that  very 
few  nonunion  contractors  have  any  tjrpe 
of  ai^renticeshlp  programs. 

Mr.  President.  In  fiscal  1963,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  expected  to  spend  $8 
billion  for  construction  while  civilian 
public  works  expenditures  will  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $6.5  billion.  The  pre- 
vailing wage  concept  Is  now  aiq>lied  to 
all  Government  construction  of  hospitals, 
airports,  schools,  civil  defense  construc- 
tion, highways,  water  pollution  facilities, 
and  all  Government  housing.  Because 
this  program  is  so  extensive,  and  because 
so  many  private  contractors  and  work- 
ingmen  are  hindered  by  the  application 
of  the  present  law,  I  urge  Congress  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  those  progressive  States, 
among  them  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
wtilch  already  include  fringe  benefits  in 
the  determination  of  the  prevailing  wage, 
and  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  article  describing  the  need 
for  this  legislation  which  appeared  in  the 
Construction  Craftsman  for  April  1963, 
to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbooko  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokb. 
as  follows: 

nuNQS  Bsmrm:  Am  iMTBoaAi.  Past  or  To- 
OAT's  WaoBS — rwowBM.  WoKK  8rouu»  Oo 
Only  to  COMraacross  Who  Include  Tbsk 
AS  Past  amd  Pasco,  or  Tma  Bns 


Jobs  Incltidlng  Federal  funds  Should  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  contractor  efficiency, 
know-bow,  and  skill — with  permlsslfm  denied 
to  depress  local  prevailing  wag*  standards. 
Amendment  of  tbe  19S1  Davla-Baooa  Act 
should  be  Immediately  made— to  Include 
fringe  benefits  as  an  Integral  part  of  labor 
cost  In  figuring  bids  on  federaUy  supported 
construction  work.  -  Eighteen  Senators  q>on- 
sored  8.  453  In  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
six  companion  bllla  (HJt.  404)  were  Intro- 
duced In  tbe  House  of  Representatives  to 
provide  this  much  needed  legislative  remedy. 

When  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  enacted 
into  law  In  1981,  sucb  matters  as  health,  wel- 
fare. Insurance,  and  penaloa  plans  were  not 
In  esistence  for  building  tradesmen.  A 
craftsman  received  tbe  sole  siun  of  bis  sam- 
ings  only  in  his  pay  envelop*. 

Since  that  time,  tbe  buUdlng  trades  unions 
have  been  in  the  vanguard  In  creating  and 
developing  funds  to  protect  millions  of  con- 
struction men — who  derot*  tb*lr  lives  to  the 
tndustry— and  tbeir  families.  These  funds 
provide  sudt  benefits  as  bospltallaatlon.  slek- 
Mss.  lUaaMUty  and  seektant  Insorane*,  llfs 
tBsurane*,  and  penstaas;  and  to  malntam 
apprsotloeShlp  tralntaig  programs. 


These  humanitarian  welfare  programs  have 
been  developed  by  and  within  tbe  Industry 
itself.  Tbey  were  Initiated  during  World 
War  n  when  a  freeae  was  Imposed  on  wages, 
and  Increases  were  permitted  only  on  cer- 
tain so-called  fringe  benefits  because  tbey 
were  nonlnflationary. 

Today  these  benefits  are  a  part  of  virtually 
every  oonstmctlon  coUsctlve  bargaining 
negotiation. 

Today  there  are  over  6,000  welfare  and 
pension  funds  In  the  construction  Industry 
alone.  Most  of  these  are  of  tbe  health  and 
welfare  type,  financed  primarily  by  employer 
contributions  of  so  many  cents  per  hour, 
for  each  hour  worked  by  a  covered  employee. 
WeU  over  70  percent  al  the  building  trades- 
men are  covered  by  welfare  and  pension 
funds. 

When  these  plans  were  first  started,  a  5 
cents  or  7  cents  contribution  per  covered 
employee  per  hottr  was  typical.  Today,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  collective  bargaining,  bxiild- 
ing  tradesmen  increasingly  elect  to  take  wage 
increases  in  the  form  of  much  needed  welfare 
programs  so  that  they  can  provide  some  bene- 
fits for  their  families  in  an  hour  of  need. 

At  the  present  time  in  many  areas,  em- 
ployers contribute  2S  cents  or  SO  cents  per 
hour  to  these  health  and  welfare  ftmds. 

It  is  iinfair  and  unjust — both  to  the  build- 
ing craftsman  and  to  enlightened  employ- 
ers— that  these  welfare  programs,  which  have 
been  bargained  for  In  lieu  of  wages,  should 
not  be  included  as  wages  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

It  is  evident  that  a  constantly  increasing 
portion  of  the  employer's  labor  cost  is  being 
devoted  to  such  health,  welfare,  pension, 
and  apprenticeship  programs.  Because  these 
types  of  paypents  have  Increased  tremen- 
dously In  the  past  decade,  tbey  now  repre- 
sent a  very  significant  portion  of  wages  and 
of  an  employer's  labor  cost. 

Ibe  Davis-Bacon  Act  requires  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Cabor  to  predetermine  "the  mlnl- 
mxun  vrages  to  be  paid  to  tbe  various  classi- 
fications of  mechanics  and  lalxn^rs  which 
shall  be  based  upon  the  wages  •  •  •  pre- 
vailing  for  corresponding  rlastTis  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  projects  of  a 
character  similar  to  tbe  contract  work  In 
the  city,  town,  village,  or  other  dvU  subdi- 
vision of  the  State  •  •  •  in  which  tbe  work 
is  to  be  periormed." 

As  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  been  Inter- 
preted, these  benefit  programs — ^wblcb  In 
most  situations  constitute  around  one-tentb 
of  a  building  tradesman's  hourly  earnings — 
are  not  taken  into  conaideratton  in  deter- 
mining the  prevailing  hourly  wages  for  tbs 
various  classes  of  tw^fh^ni^  ^nd  laborers. 

This  msans  that  contractors  who  do  not 
have  such  welfare  programs  for  tbeir  em- 
ployees can  ooms  into  a  local  area,  and. 
simply  because  tbeir  labor  costs  are  lower, 
lakdercut  already  estaUlahed  fair  cmploysrs 
who  do  contribute  to  these  programs  for 
their  employees. 

Whsn  this  happens.  It  msans  that  local 
building  tradesmen  who  have  etoeted  to  take 
wage  increaas  In  tbe  form  of  benefit  pro- 
grams In  order  to  provide  for  tbeir  families 
are  depriving  themselves  of  work  which  tbey 
could  otherwise  obtain.  The  fair  employer 
is  also  placed  in  a  staadOy  deteriorating  com- 
petitive position. 

Fair  contractors  have  a  strong  Interest  In 
ooReettng  tb*  prssspt  toequlUbl*  basis  upon 
upon  which  bidding  goss  forward.  That  In- 
terest was  expressed  In  last  Tsar's  Biouse  of 
Representatives'  subeocamltte*  bearing  by  a 
substantial  numbsr  of  Rsprsssntattvss  who 
suHMrtsd  H.B.  9666,  wbiob  Is  ld*ntlaal  wltb 
tbto  ysarlB  ILB.  404.  This  measurs  was  f- 
ported  oat  (with  amendments)  of  tb*  sub- 
eammm**  favorably.    It  Is  now  before  th* 
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]  [.B.  404  would  In  the  same 
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ESTATE  TDRN8  OUT  TO 
HpLDINa  COMPANY  AND 
TRUST 

Mr.  Presidefit,  an  tx- 

__  article  appeared  re- 

l^temational  weekly  news- 

Tbe    author.    Michael 


CHAR  TABLE 
DOUOLLB, 


Marsh,  susgegts  that  the  Senate  was  mis- 
led in  1955  and  1956  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
Senators  will  recall  that  several  inter- 
ests wo-e  exempted  from  the  definition 
of  a  bank  holding  company  imder  the 
act.  One  of  these  was  the  Du  Pont  es- 
tate which  some  Members  of  Congress 
argued  was  only  a  charitable  trust  and 
hence  should  be  exempted.  I  will  not 
indulge  in  recriminations,  but  I  will  say 
that  the  facts  which  Mr.  Marsh  has 
brought  to  light  vindicate  the  position  of 
those  of  us  who  questioned  this  exemp- 
tion. It  may  well  be  that  the  Banking 
and  Ciirrency  Committee  should  reopen 
this  matter,  and  to  promote  considera- 
tion of  whether  we  should  do  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Marsh's  ar- 
ticle from  the  June  15.  1963.  Florida 
edition  of  Labor  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
oaxssiONAL  RxcoRi)  along  with  my  re- 
marks. 

Another  interest  exempted  in  that 
act  was  Financial  General  Corp.  Chair- 
man Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
strongly  urged  Congress  to  eliminate  this 
exemption.  Perhaps  Chairman  Martin 
might  let  us  know  his  views  on  revoking 
the  apparent  Du  Pont  exemption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Lab<Hr,  June  16,  IMS] 
SxKAToas  IfTm.an  on  Du  Pont  Estatx — Bank 

Law  xzsMpnD  Bau.,  Lct  Hue  Kkxp  ths 

FBC  —  CHABrrr    Excess    Cmo  —  Bankikq 

EacrauE  OivBf  Pass  Rsin — Who  Hid  ths 

Pacts? 

(By  Michael  Marsh) 

Members  of  the  UJB.  Senate  were  deceived 
about  who  gets  the  money  from  the  giant 
Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate  when,  back  in  1955 
and  196S,  the  Senators  were  considering  a 
law  that  might  have  forced  the  Du  Pont  es- 
tate to  get  rid  of  ita  nonbanklng  interesta. 

That  fact  came  to  light  this  week  in  the 
wake  of  last  week's  revelation  by  Labor. 
Those  revelations  showed  that  Mrs.  Alfred  I. 
du  Pont  has  gotten  nearly  all  of  the  Du  Pont 
estate's  huge  Income  for  over  two  decades. 

Like  nearly  everyone  else,  the  Senators 
back  in  1066  and  1956  thought  that  most  of 
the  Du  Pont  estate's  money  went  for  charity, 
to  help  crippled  children. 

That  mistaken  belief  was  apparently  an 
element  in  exempting  the  Du  Pont  estate 
from  the  Bimk  Holding  Company  Act.  which 
Congress  passed  in  1956. 

If  that  act  had  not  been  worded  to  exempt 
the  Du  Pont  estate,  then  Edward  Ball — the 
estate's  leading  trustee — would  not  be  in 
charge  of  the  strikebound  Florida  East  Coast 
RaUway  today. 

BaU  and  the  Du  Pont  estate,  to  hold  onto 
their  $700  million  banking  empire,  wo\ild 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  control  of  the 
PEC  Railway,  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co..  and  their 
other  interests. 

Uhder  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
bank  holding  companies  are  required  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  control  of  all  nonbanklng 
companies,  in  order  to  prevent  monopoly  and 
unfair  competition. 

UaaUT  BAKKZNO   GXOX7P 

Th»  Du  Pont  estate  does,  in  fact,  act  like 
a  bank  holding  company.  It  owns  a  major- 
ity of  stock  in  the  Florida  National  group 
of  30  banks,  with  assete  of  $700  million.  The 
Florida  National  group  has  advertised  itself 
as  the  "largest  banking  organlaatlon  south 
of  Philadelphia  and  east  of  the  MlsBlsslppl." 


But  Congress  defined  "bank  holding  com- 
pany" in  the  act  to  exclude  the  Du  Pont 
estate  and  the  Florida  National  group  of 
banks.   Why? 

That  question  was  raised  by  opponente 
of  the  banking  holding  company  blU  during 
House  debate  on  the  bill,  Jime  13  and  14. 
1956.  A  leading  House  sponsor  of  the  bUl 
replied  that  the  Du  Pont  estate  was  "a  good 
charitable  trust"  and  that  Congress  seeks 
to  "encourage  charitable  glfto  and  purposes." 

DOUGLAS  aAIBSD  QtTKSTIOHS 

The  blU  then  passed  the  House,  371  to  24. 
Senate  hearings  were  held  in  July  1955. 
Senator  Patji,  H.  Dottglas.  Democrat  of  1111- 
nola  asked  at  thoee  hearings  why  the  "Du 
Pont  group"  should  be  exempted. 

Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  Democrat  of  Okla- 
homa, replied  that,  as  regards  the  Du  Pont 
estate,  "the  only  uses  are  for  charitable  pui- 
poses." 

Senator  J.  Allen  Freer,  Democrat  of  Dela- 
ware added:  "The  person  who  left  the  estate 
left  it  predominantly  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. I  have  had  it  explained  to  me.  not  in 
detail,  but  in  a  mUd  form,  because  the 
person  who  set  up  the  trust  estate  was 
originally  from  my  State." 

Later  Senate  hearings  were  held  in  Feb- 
ruary 195$.  At  those  hearings,  P.  N.  Bel- 
grano.  Jr.,  then  president  of  Transamerlca 
Corp.,  the  Nation's  leading  bank  holding 
company,  protested  against  Including  his 
outfit  In  the  act  whUe  exempting  the  Du 
Pont  estate. 

Senator  A.  Wnxis  RoBxaxsoN,  Democrat  of 
Virginia,  chief  Senate  sponsor  of  the  act, 
replied  that  the  Du  Pont  estate  "is  quite 
different  from  your  type  of  operation." 

"WeU,"  said  Belgrano,  "it  U  not  any  dif- 
ferent from  a  practical  standpoint,  Senator, 
in  my  opinion." 

"There  is  a  lot  of  difference,"  Senator 
RoBxarsoH  retorted,  "between  those  who  are 
working  for  Mr.  Belgrano  and  his  stock- 
holders and  those  who  are  working  for  crip- 
pled children  and  other  charities." 

The  following  April,  Senator  Robkstson 
skillfully  steered  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  through  the  Senate.  President 
Elsenhower  signed  It  into  law  on  May  9, 
196$,  significantly  remarking  as  he  did  so 
that  "the  asemptlons  and  other  special 
provisions  (in  the  act]  will  require  the  fur- 
ther attention  of  Congress." 

Yet — all  this  time — the  Du  Pont  estate's 
income  has  not  been  going  to  crippled  chil- 
dren but  chiefly  to  Mrs.  du  Pont,  who  is  Ed- 
ward Ball's  ststo*.  As  Labor  reported  last 
week,  Mrs.  du  Font's  income  from  the  estate 
has  been  running  between  $6  and  $7  million 
a  year  or  more. 

How  were  the  Senators  so  misinformed 
about  the  Du  Pont  estate's  income,  back  in 
1955  and  1956?  Labor  put  that  question  to 
Senator  Robkxtson,  who  now  heads  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

CAMx  rxoM  assxxvx  boaxd 
Thinking  back,  RoBxarsoN  said  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
had  been  furnished  him  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  (which  now  administers  the 
act). 

The  FRB  spokesman,  RoaxarsoN  said,  ex- 
plained that  the  draft  was  drawn  to  exempt 
the  Du  Pont  estate  as  a  "charitable  trust." 
RoBxarsoN  added  that  Edward  Ball  had 
also  written  to  him  at  the  time,  about  the 
Du  Pont  estate's  exemption.  Ball  is  described 
by  the  estate  as  "coordinator"  of  the  Florida 
National  group  ai  banka. 


BAD  waoNo  ncPBxastoN 
RosaBTSON    indicated    that   the   Senators 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  money  from 
the  Du  Pont  estate  went  prlnuuUy  to  crippled 
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children,  though  they  were  aware  that  some 
annuities  were  paid  from  it  also. 

Mrs.  du  Font's  huge  income  from  the  estate 
Is  in  the  form  of  annuities.  At  her  death,  the 
estate's  income  will  then  go  for  charitable 
purposes.  Mrs.  du  Pont  has  given  generously 
from  her  Income,  Including  12  percent  to  the 
Nemours  Foundation  for  Crippled  Children. 

Ball,  not  his  sister,  has  taken  chief  charge 
of  the  Du  Pont  estate  from  the  beginning, 
keeping  under  wraps  the  facte  about  where 
the  estate's  money  goes. 

Ball  is  also  board  chairman  of  the  PEC 
Railway.  He  has  pleaded  "poverty"  in  re- 
fusing the  FEC's  "nonoperatlng"  employees 
the  same  10i28  cent  hourly  pay  increase 
granted  by  aU  other  class  I  railroads  a  year 
ago.  The  FEC  employees  have  been  on  strike 
for  this  pay  bike  since  January  23. 

CIJBTAIN  8LI0HTLT  UrTXD 

One  Blight  "lifting  of  the  curtain"  on  the 
Du  Pont  estate  took  place  at  the  very  end 
of  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Bank  Holding 
Pompany  Act,  on  April  25, 1966. 

Senator  Homer  Capehart,  Representative, 
of  Indiana,  then  submitted  for  the  record 
a  long  legal  docxmient  analyzing  the  late 
Alfred  I.  du  Font's  vrill  and  showing  that 
Mrs.  du  Pont,  not  crippled  children,  got  most 
of  the  income. 

But  Capehart  didn't  mention  this  point 
in  the  debate,  and  his  docimient  was  too  late. 
The  Senate  a  couple  of  minutes  later  passed 
the  bill,  carrying  in  it  the  exemption  for 
the  Du  Pont-oontrolled  banks. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  AC- 
CELERATED PX7BLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  over  9  months  ago — ^last  September 
13  to  be  exact — the  Congress  enacted  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  with  an 
authorization  of  $900  million  for  the 
initiation  and  acceleration  of  public 
works  in  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment and  economic  underdevelopment 
The  general  purposes  of  this  act  are  not 
only  to  increase  emplosrment  where  Jobs 
are  urgently  needed,  but  also  to  meet 
longstanding  public  needs,  improve  com- 
munity services,  and  enhance  the  health 
and  welfare  of  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Six  weeks  later— on  October  24  last — 
$400  million  was  made  available  for  this 
program  so  that  it  could  be  gotten 
imderway  at  the  maximum  possible  rate 
during  the  following  4  months  with  the 
understanding  that  the  administration 
would  then  ask  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

Area  Redevelc^ment  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Cranmerce  imme- 
diately activated  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  Within  a  matter  of 
days  a  large  number  of  tmemployed  in 
critical  areas  were  at  work  on  direct 
Federal  projects  in  the  national  parks 
and  forests  and  on  needed  flood  control 
and  soil  conservation  projects  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  started. 
In  this  manner,  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  was  put  into  effective 
operation  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
thereby  helping  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment conditions  in  the  face  of  the  on- 
coming winter  and  carrying  out  the 
expressed  intent  of  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
Uc  Works  Act 


In  the  meantime,  /jftmmiinitifiiy  and 
local  public  agencies  in  distressed  areas 
all  over  the  coimtry  resurrected  old  plans 
and  initiated  new  plans  for  long-needed 
public  facilities  and  improvements,  such 
as  adequate  water  and  sewage  facilities, 
hospitals,  public  buildings,  and  other 
community  improvenfents — ^not  only  es- 
sential for  the  public  health  and  welfare 
but  necessary  also  to  attract  private 
enterprise  and  capital  to  the  area  and 
thereby  utilize  the  available  local  man- 
power with  the  resultant  alleviation  of 
local  economic  distress. 

For  localities  in  distressed  areas,  pub- 
lic works  projects  such  as  these  have 
generally  lain  dormant  because  of  the 
inability  of  these  communities  to  finance 
them  and  therefore  the  necessary  plans 
and  specifications  had  to  be  prepared  or 
brought  into  line  with  current  com- 
munity needs  in  support  of  applications 
for  accelerated  public  works  financial 
assistance.  This,  of  course,  took  time. 
But  the  hope  and  need  of  these  com- 
munities for  such  projects  and  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  offered  under  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  which 
could  make  them  possible  effectively 
sparked  local  action  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, Project  applications  began  to  pour 
in  for  accelerated  public  works  assist- 
ance in  ever-increasing  numbers  with 
the  result  that  within  3  months  after  the 
first  appropriation  was  made  available 
for  this  program,  this  impressive  record 
had  been  made:  As  of  January  24,  1963, 
$361  million  or  over  90  percent  of  the 
$400  million  appropriation  had  been 
allocated  to  14  Federal  agencies  partici- 
pating in  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  for  projects  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  prolonged  unemployment. 
Of  this  amount  $110  million  went  to  10 
Federal  agencies  uid  was  immediately 
put  to  work  for  direct  Federal  projects 
such  as  conservation  work  in  our  na- 
tional forests  and  wildlife  ranges,  med- 
ical and  sanitary  facilities  on  Indian 
reservations,  modernization  and  exten- 
sion of  small  post  offices,  repairing  dam^ 
and  locks  of  flood  control  installations, 
public  roads  and  other  authorized  public 
works;  $251  million  had  been  committed 
for  waterworks  and  water  pollution 
control,  sewer  and  waterlines,  hospital 
facilities,  police  and  fire  stations, 
streets,  libraries,  and  other  public  build- 
ings as  well  as  other  types  of  needed 
community  faciUUes  for  which  commu- 
nities put  up  matching  funds.  Within 
this  90-day  period,  ARA-accelerated  pub- 
lic works  had  cleared  over  2,900  projects 
for  construction  under  this  $361  million, 
including  those  commimity  facilities  for 
which  an  estimated  additional  amoimt 
of  $250  million  in  local  funds  were  re- 
quired; and  these  2.900  projects  were  all 
in  various  stages  of  accomplishment 
from  appUcations  in  process  of  aj^roval 
to  actual  onsite  activity.  Projects  fall- 
ing within  the  accelerated  public  works 
grant-in-aid  category,  of  course,  require 
a  longer  period  of  time  from  initial 
planning  to  onsite  activity  than  was 
necessary  for  direct  Federal  projects, 
most  of  which  had  been  planned  for 
some  time  and  needed  only  the  neces- 


sary funds  to  be  put  into  immediate 
execution — a  circumstance  which  en- 
abled these  Federal  agencies  to  put 
thousands  of  unemployed  to  work  on 
accelerated  public  works  projects  within 
a  matter  of  a  few  days  and  during  the 
winter  months  when  weather  conditions 
prevented  other  projects  from  being 
started. 

During  this  same  period,  the  local 
governments  in  most  of  these  distressed 
areas  quickly  demonstrated  their  strong 
desire  to  alleviate  their  unemployment 
conditions  and  to  undertake  long-needed 
community  improvements  with  the  re- 
sult that  at  the  end  of  January  4,526 
applications  had  been  received  for  accel- 
erated public  works  financial  assistance 
totaling  $964  million.  Accordingly,  in 
order  to  protect  local  communities  from 
the  expense  of  preparing  plans  and  I4>- 
plications  and  voting  bond  issues  for 
projects  which  it  then  appeared  could 
not  be  funded  under  the  initial  appro- 
priation, ARA  announced  the  discontin- 
uance of  processing  further  applications 
of  accelerated  public  works  grants-in-aid 
except  those  for  projects  in  the  most 
distressed  areas  which  were  eligible  for 
grants  over  50  percent.  This  is  the 
record  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  during  its  first  3  months  in 
operation. 

Before  the  end  of  February  all  of  the 
$400  milUon  appropriation,  except  for 
$3.7  million  retained  for  contingencies, 
had  been  allocated  by  the  President  to 
the  Federal  agencies  participating  in 
the  accelerated  public  works  program. 

Processing  grant-in-aid  projects  was 
then  well  underway  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  published 
rules  and  regulations  implementing  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  approving  projects  for 
which  reasonable  assurance  had  been 
furnished  that  on-site  work  would  be 
started  within  120  days  after  accelerated 
pubUc  works  funds  were  committed  for 
it.  By  the  Urst  of  April.  virtuaUy  aU  of 
these  funds  had  been  committed  to  ap- 
proximately 3,000  public  works  projects 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  localities 
receiving  project  approvals  were  making 
every  effort  to  complete  their  project 
plans  and  meet  the  financial  obligation 
of  matching  funds. 

Such  preparati<His,  including  secur- 
ing bids  and  awarding  contracts  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  local  law,  gen- 
erally caused  a  lag  in  time  between  the 
approval  of  a  project  application  tmder 
the  APW  program  and  the  actual  on-site 
start  of  work.  In  some  areas  adverse 
weather  conditions  prevented  earlier 
starts  of  projects  imder  contract 

Accordingly,  as  the  direct  Federal  pro- 
gram decreased,  the  increasing  impact  of 
the  grant-in-aid  program  under  the 
initial  $400  million  appropriation  began 
to  show  the  desired  results  in  May.  Re- 
ports from  the  participating  agencies 
now  indicate  that  over  3,310  out  of  a  total 
of  3,831  will  have  started  onsite  work 
by  the  end  of  June— at  a  time  when  the 
ranks  of  unemployed  are  increased  by 
new  classes  finishing  school. 
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\%  the  aoeelerated  pubUe    ordinated  by  ARA  with  the  participating    results  shown  on  the  following  tabula- 
administered  and  eo-    Federal  agencies,  has  accomplished  the    tion: 

fuMic  iMris  program — &Hmated  Federal  eoet  of  projtcU  approved  Oct.  29,  196t,  through  June  18,  1963 

[In  thousands] 
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Note.— Of  the  $391,818  reported  above  $104,473  has  NH>n  rei>orU?d  for  projects  un>ler 
the  direct  supervision  of  Fe<leral  agemi<-s  and  $287,345  has  been  reporto«l  for  projiHis 
involving  local  matching  fundii. 


the  President  allocated 

df  the  supplemental  appro- 

p  50  million  recently  passed 

f  yr  the  continuation  of  this 

pi  iblic  works  program.    The 

mfide  to  four  Federal  agen- 

in  this  program  were: 


Home  nnanoe  Agency.  Com- 

Adminlstratlon.  $260  mU- 

works  projects;  Department 

and  Welfare.  $125  mU- 

and  waste  treatment  proj- 

of  Agriculttire,  $26  million, 

projects  for  the  preeerra- 

knd  for  grant-in-aid  projects 

forestry  program;  Depart- 

$19  miUlon.  for  direct 

for    tbe    preservation    of 

grants-in-aid  for  State  fish 

itoratlon  projects. 


Iz  terlor, 


I  understaid  that,   as  of  June   21. 


the  $375  million  allocated 
CFA  had  been  programed 


for  accelerate  il  public  works  projects  in 
eligible  areas  n  all  of  the  50  States.  The 
programing  o  '  these  projects  by  ARA  is 
intended  to  i  laintaln  the  continuity  of 
the  accelerat  id  pubUc  woi^  program, 
augment  its  ncreasing  effect  upon  the 
onemploymest  problems  in  distressed 
areas,  and  ass  ire  that  maximum  employ- 
ment opportunities  under  this  program 
win  extend  into  the  winter  months 
wherever  poss  ble  and  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  t  mds  available  for  it. 

Unf ortunat  ily,  the  State  of  Alaska 
with  its  limit  id  construction  period  due 
to  climatic  CO  iditions,  was  the  last  of  all 
the  States  to  feel  the  benefits  this  pro- 
gram offers,  1  lot  only  in  the  alleviation 
of  onemployn  ent  but  particularly  in  the 
construction  if  critically  needed  public 
facilities  vital  y  affecting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  th<  citizens  of  Alaska.  How- 
ever, even  uider  these  conditions,  36 
projects  requ  ring  $4.8  million  of  accel- 
erated public  vorks  funds  were  approved 


imder  the  $400  million  appropriation. 
Of  these  approved  projects,  27  were  di- 
rect Federal  projects  amounting  to  $2.2 
million  which  were  quickly  put  into  oper- 
ation. The  nine  grant-in-aid  projects, 
consisting  mainly  of  water  and  sewage 
facilities,  could  not  be  started  until  the 
construction  season  arrived.  With 
matching  local  funds,  the  total  cost  of  all 
of  these  projects  amoimts  to  $7.1  million 
and  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  gen- 
erate over  4.000  man-months  of  on-site 
employment  in  these  critical  areas.  An 
equal  number  of  man-months  employ- 
ment will  also  be  created  off  the  project 
sites  in  related  fields  of  material  and 
equipment  suppliers,  transportation,  etc. 
Prior  to  the  January  24  cutoff  date, 
45  additional  project  applications  total- 
ing approximately  $11.5  million  were 
filed  by  distressed  communities  in  Alaska. 
In  this  connection,  the  urgent  need  of 
these  communities  for  the  assistance  af- 
forded by  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  can  be  seen  from  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  community  of  Dilling- 
ham. The  water  supply  for  many  resi- 
dents is  obtained  from  their  own  wells, 
deep  or  shallow,  safe  or  polluted.  Sew- 
age disposal  for  most  of  these  residents 
is  by  septic  tank  or  cesspool;  the  soil  is 
saturated  with  sewage  effluent  and  drain- 
age in  the  area  is  very  poor  with  the 
jresult  that  sewage  runs  down  some  of 
the  streets.  The  Alaska  Department  of 
Health  has  a  large  file  of  correspondence 
on  these  conditions,  which  maintain  a 
constant  threat  of  a  typhoid  epidemic 
as  well  as  causing  constant  outbreaks  of 
diarrhea.  A  makeshift  sewer  system 
was  begim  2  years  ago,  at  the  insistence 
of  the  department  of  health,  which  alle- 
viates the  problem  of  downtown  sewage 
drainage  from  the  main  streets  but  which 
is  entirely  inadequate  for  anything  else. 


These  are  the  incredible  conditions 
existing  in  this  distressed  community. 
The  people  of  Dillingham  have  been  try- 
ing for  10  years  to  acquire  adequate  and 
proper  water  and  sewage  facilities  but 
their  major  stumbling  block  has  been  the 
lack  of  local  funds. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  urgent  need 
of  other  distressed  communities  in 
Alaska  and  the  hope  engendered  by  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  is 
shown  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Alaska,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges  on  March  26,  1963,  and  which 
relates  the  critical  need  for  accelerated 
public  works  assistance  for  water  and 
sewage  facilities  in  a  number  of  commu- 
nities^^Unfortimately.  the  applications 
to  HEW  and  CFA  for  accelerated  public 
works  assistance  for  these  facilities  were 
filed  too  late  to  be  considered  under  the 
first  accelerated  public  works  appropria- 
tion. We  are  hopeful  that  these  projects 
will  be  approved  under  the  supplemental 
appropriation. 

The  benefits  already  received  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  under  the  first  ac- 
celerated public  works  appropriation  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  communi- 
ties which  have  had  such  financial  as- 
sistance for  needed  public  facilities.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  the  communities  in 
distressed  areas  throughout  the  United 
States  which  have  received  such  assist- 
ance under  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  are  equally  grateful  for  the 
benefits  afforded  by  it.     v. 


"GOOD  INTENTIONS  LEGISLATION" 
AND  AREA  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  years  that  the  present  administra- 
tion has  been  in  office  this  Congress — 
and  the  people  of  America — have  had 
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proposed  to  it  what  I  think  can  best  be 
described  as  "good  intentions  legisla- 
tion." 

This  Is  legislation  proposing  to  estab- 
lish programs  and  projects  which  look 
good  on  paper  because  they  are  noble  in 
purpose  and  sound  very,  very  good  as 
they  are  are  launched  from  the  soaring 
rhetoric  speech  writing  platform  down 
at  the  White  House. 

Recommendation  of  "good  intentions 
legislation,"  I  expect,  is  considered  to  be 
smart  politically.  I  am  convinced  that 
frequently  this  is  the  primary  reason 
for  recommendations  of  such  a  proposal 
because  so  often  we  find  that  "good 
intentions  legislation"  is  a  highly  inef- 
fective— and  frequently  the  least  effec- 
tive— way  to  attempt  to  solve  a  partic- 
ular problem. 

The  practicality  of  a  good  intentions 
bill  is  left  to  the  imagination  until  such 
a  program  is  actually  in  operation.  And 
when  a  proposal  is  in  what  one  could 
best  term  the  "imagination  stage"  it 
is  difficult  to  refute  the  arguments  of 
what  great  accomplishments  and  prog- 
ress will  be  achieved. 

Opponents  of  "good  intentions  legisla- 
tion" are  derided  for  opposing  progress; 
for  kicking  the  man  that  is  down  and  out; 
for  standing  in  the  path  of  genuine  hu- 
manitarianism. 

Yet  once  the  program  is  actually  put 
into  operation  we  find  so  very  often  that 
the  fears  and  misgivings  of  those  who 
suggested  a  cautious  approach  are 
well-founded. 

Money  is  virtually  thrown  away,  the 
particular  problem  remains  and  possibly 
worsens  because  the  wrong  approach  has 
been  enacted  into  law,  and  all  that  is 
left  are  the  "good  intentions"  and  an- 
other addition  to  the  national  deficit. 

Bill  Sumner,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  American- 
News  and  other  newspapers  served  by 
the  Ridder  Publications  Bureau  here, 
puts  his  finger  on  one  example  of  what  I 
term  "good  intentions  legislation" — the 
exhaustion  of  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram which  the  Senate  approved  the 
other  day. 

His  coluimi,  appearing  in  the  June  25 
issue  of  the  Aberdeen  paper,  demon- 
strates the  folly  of  this  program  which 
has  swerved  far  from  the  course  charted 
for  the  Congress  when  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  ARA  idea  were  first  revealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  this  excellent 
analysis  by  Mr.  Sumner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Aberdeen   (S.  Dak.)    American- 
News,  June  25,  1B68] 

AxEA    Redevelopment:     AoiciNisTEATioif    Is 
Orieted 

(By  BUI  Sumner) 

Washinoton. — There  was  an  abundance 
of  administration  grief  here  the  other  day 
over  the  narrow  defeat  In  the  House  of  the 
$455J>  million  extension  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  Act.  Republicans 
combined  with  southern  Democrats  to  beat 
it,  temporarUy,  and  have  been  accused  of 
voting  against  the  unemployed  of  the  Na«^ 
tlon,  who  now  total  4.9  mlUlon. 

The  accusation  Is  an  appeal  to  the  simple 
minded,    an    approach    the    President    has 


found  so  gratifying,  and  no  doubt  well  have 
another  go  at  It  here,  starting  in  the  Senate, 
a  body  whose  majority  likes  the  simple  ap- 
proach when  it  can  be  found. 

The  facts  about  ARA  are  dlfllcult  to  get 
over.  They  involve  astronomical  stims  of 
money,  labor  statistics,  interest  rates,  and 
other  boring  topics.  And  the  unfortunate 
thing  about  it  is  that  these  matters  are 
decided  on  the  basis  of  philosophy  rather 
than  fact.  It  Is  the  Democratic  discipline 
to  be  for  ARA  in  other  words,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  It  ha&  been  so  badly  managed  that 
the  program  is  a  shambles. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  signed 
Into  law  May  1,  1961.  It  provided  author- 
ity for  industrial  loans  for  both  turban  and 
rural  areas,  public  facility  loans  and  grants, 
technical  assistance  and  worker  retraining 
in  areas  of  unemployment. 

It  was  approved  as  a  4-year  program  and 
set  into  action  with  an  appropriation  of  $394 
million.  It  was  supposed  to  revitalize  dis- 
tressed areas,  put  men  to  work,  and  has  gen- 
erally been  regarded  as  a  boon  to  civUlza- 
tlon. 

In  2  years,  however,  with  loans  and  grants 
funneled  into  836  areas,  the  ARA  has  created 
only  35,226  new  Jobs.  Some  of  the  projects 
have  cost  up  to  $277,000  per  new  Job.  And 
in  this  vast  attempt  at  State  manipulation 
of  the  economy,  plants  have  simply  been 
moved  from  one  area  to  another,  piece-work 
sweatshops  have  been  created,  new  Indus- 
tries have  been  created — using  cheap  Fed- 
eral loans  and  minimal  Investments — in 
fields  suffering  from  existing  over-produc- 
tion. 

Some  items: 

A  shoe  plant  established  in  southern  In- 
diana was  made  possible  by  an  ARA  loan  of 
$474,300,  a  retraining  program  costing  $64,- 
272,  and  an  ARA  grant  and  loan  totaling 
$235,000  to  provide  water  and  sewage  facul- 
ties for  the  company.  The  shoe  Industry 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  seriously  depressed  in- 
dustries, with  high  unemployment,  but  this 
new,  nonunion  plant,  whose  piece-work  em- 
ployees get  about  $51  per  week  now  goes  Into 
competition  against  companies  paying  sub- 
stantially higher  wages. 

In  1961,  the  ARA  helped  the  Mack  Truck 
Co.  relocate  Its  plant  In  Hagerstown,  Md.,  a 
redevelopment  area,  by  providing  $60,000  for 
the  training  of  machine-tool  operators. 
What  has  happened  to  the  2,000  men  for- 
merly employed  at  the  Mack  plant  at  Plain- 
field,  NJ.,  is  anybody's  guess. 

This  past  February,  the  ARA  granted  a 
loan  of  $1.8  mUllon  to  a  Detroit  hotel  cor- 
poration for  a  432  unit  motor  hotel  In  a 
city  with  only  54  percent  of  Its  hotel  capac- 
ity occupied. 

The  list  of  such  dc^ngs  Is  long.  It  adds 
to  the  picture  of  a  badly  administered  pro- 
gram which  Is  transplanting  unemployment 
In  response  to  poUtical  pressures.  Such  Is 
the  virge  to  please  the  various  legislators, 
the  agency  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  start 
at  least  one  project  per  depressed  county. 
This  last  is  also  for  the  purpose  of  pressure 
on  legislators  less  Inclined  to  view  the  ARA 
with  pleasure.  It  gets  the  mayors,  the 
county  commissioners,  the  real  estate  op- 
erators and  the  bankers  of  their  constituen- 
cies on  the  side  of  the  ARA  In  the  clamor  to 
get  more  and  more  Federal  money.  Some 
Congressmen,  In  fact,  did  not  dare  vote 
against  this  bill,  and  this  included  some  20 
Republicans  representing  depressed  areas. 


FREEDOM'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  187th  birthday  of  the  sign- 
ing of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
citizens  throughout  this  Nation  are 
moved  to  the  expression  of  sentiments 
recalling  those  great  deeds  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary period  when  the  colonists  threw 


off  the  shackles  of  oiwression  imposed 
upon  than  by  their  British  ruler. 

One  such  expression  is  contained  in 
an  excellent  article  appearing  in  the 
June  25  issue  of  the  Lutheran  Witness, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Lutheran 
Church — ^Missouri  Synod. 

It  is  entitted  "Is  Patriotism  Dead?" 

The  article,  written  by  Harold  E.  Ber- 
ger,  chaplain  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Topeka,  Kans.,  provides 
much  food  for  thought  in  helpfully  re- 
minding us  that  our  Fourth  of  July  is 
not  just  another  holiday  but  "our  sacred 
day  of  freedom"  and  an  appropriate  time 
to  again  proudly  proclaim  our  allegiance 
to  God  and  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  Chaplain 
Berger's  article  most  inspirational  and 
respectfully  request  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  I  think 
others  will,  as  I  have,  gain  much  from 
it  as  we  approach  Independence  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Patriotisic  Dead? 
(By  Harold  E.  Berger) 

"I  stiU  get  a  real  hard-to-define  feeling 
down  Inside  when  the  flag  goes  by."  These 
are  the  words  of  Col.  John  Qlenn,  astronaut, 
after  his  memorable  orbital  flight. 

In  biting  contrast  we  read  these  discon- 
certing words  In  a  full-page  advertisement 
by  one  of  our  Nation's  great  tire  Industries: 
"Of  the  46  mUUon  families  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  estimated  that  only  10  ptsrcent 
own  an  American  flag."  Can  this  be  true 
in  a  country  so  proud  of  Its  past,  so  dedi- 
cated to  its  f  utxire? 

But  there  are  other  factors  which  indi- 
cate that  if  American  patriotism  Is  not 
dead.  It  resembles  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation. A  well-educated  man  remarked 
the  other  day  that  "patriotism  Is  too  provin- 
cial for  this  sophisticated  day." 

KOSTALCIC    memories 

At  a  Joint  meeting  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions there  was  genuine  agreement  that  each 
year  patriotic  celebrations  Interest  fewer  clt- 
iBens.  Only  a  handful  of  people  turn  out. 
OeneraUy  these  are  the  very  old  and  the 
very  young. 

Many  of  us  have  nostalgic  memories  of 
stirring  celebrations  on  Memorial  Day  and 
Independence  Day.  Nearly  every  home 
proudly  displayed  Old  Glory.  There  were 
parades  and  picnics,  bands  and  orators 
Veterans  proudly  wore  their  iinlforms  and 
displayed  their  medals. 

On  July  4  the  bang  of  firecrackers  sent 
the  famUy  dog  under  the  bed  for  cover. 
Roman  candles  and  colored  lights  brought 
"ohs"  and  "ahs"  from  chUdren  and  adulU. 
Tissue  paper  balloons  powered  by  candle 
heat  floated  over  the  city. 

Today  many  of  us  hear  only  a  few  sporadic 
sputterlngs  of  smuggled  firecrackers  and 
see  only  a  feeble  flickering  of  sparklers  as 
a  few  of  our  citizens  express  their  desire  to 
celebrate.  Instead  at  a  "glorious  Fourth" 
we  now  have  a  "gory  Fourth"  marked  by 
murder  and  mayhem  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways, with  many  drownings  and  other  fatal 
accidents  to  garnish  the  holiday  with  grief 
and  mourning. 

FLAOS,   BELLS 

But  a  star  of  hope  shines  for  the  future. 
Public-spirited  citizens  are  aware  of  the  ap- 
parent deterioration  of  patriotism  in  oiu 
Nation.  Communities,  civic  organlBattons, 
and  even  industries  have  set  out  to  rerive 
the  national  pride  our  fathers  showed. 

To  encourage  the  display  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  national  holidays,  flags  are  being 
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the  Black  BlUa.  Towering  •.000  feet  into 
the  talue,  carved  into  the  eoUd  granite  moun- 
tain, each  figure  In  proportions  of  a  man 
465  feet  tall,  are  the  ectdpttired  llkneeses  of 
the  great  American  patriots  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Uncoln.  and  Theodore  Booeevelt. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  annually  visit 
this  shrine.  Bach  visitor  rediscovers  his  na- 
tional pride  and  birthright  as  he  beholds  the 
hallowed  featuree  of  our  American  forebears. 

Similarly  a  moving  scene  is  often  repeated 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  before  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  In  Waahlngton,  and  wherever 
Americans  gather  to  remember  the  heroic 
leaders  or  o\ir  divinely  blessed  history. 
Missouai  noNKsas 

As  Lutheran  Christians  we  are  thrilled 
too  when  we  view  the  historic  monimients  of 
our  pioneer  fathers,  as  well  as  when  we  visit 
the  shrines  of  national  glory.  One  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  courageous  faith  of  the 
Perry  County  Lutherans  who  built  the  himi- 
ble  and  solid  cradle  of  our  church  In  the 
Missouri  wilderness. 

The  pages  of  American  history  are  well 
documented  with  stories  of  valor  describing 
o\ir  ancestors.^  Through  the  years  Missouri 
Synod  Lutherans  have  always  been  stal- 
wart supporters  and  defenders  of  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  under  our  national  Con- 
stitution. 

Whenever  the  thousands  of  our  youth  have 
been  called  to  the  colors,  chaplains  of  our 
church  have  marched  with  them.  Our 
Armed  Services  Commission  has  written  a 
much  admired  record  of  service  to  Ood  and 
country  for  many  years.  The  commission's 
seal  has  the  emblem  of  Luther  and  the 
US.  shield  side  by  side.  s\irmounted  by  the 
American  eagle.  Supporting  this  emblem 
as  a  foundation  is  the  cross. 

I     BICH    ISrUBMS 

As  we  observe  oxir  sacred  day  of  freedom, 
the  story  of  our  courageous  past  unfolds 
before  us.  We  have  come  into  a  heritage 
which  vre  did  not  create,  but  our  respon- 
sibility Is  to  preserve  it.  We  can  maintain 
our  heritage,  or  we  can  throw  It  away.  We 
can  invest  it  so  that  it  vrin  yield  rich  re- 
turns to  our  children  and  their  children, 
or  we  can  squander  it  in  living  for  the 
moment.  In  dull  blindness  to  its  value,  in 
crass  selfishness. 

It  is  a  time,  therefore,  to  raise  our  coun- 
try's flag  over  our  doorsteps.  Independence 
Day  is  an  appropriate  time  to  proclaim  our 
allegiance  to  Ood  and  country. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 


UJS.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THAILAND 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Todd  Young,  Jr.. 
our  Ambassador  to  Thailand  made  be- 
fore the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Bangkok  on  June  5. 

This  speech  is  one  of  the  most  cogent 
and  articulate  explanations  of  just  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  foreign  aid 
programs  that  I  have  ever  read.  Ambas- 
sador Young  not  only  outlines  the  pro- 
gram, but,  more  imiwrtantly.  explains 
the  reasons  behind  the  emphasis  placed 
on  various  aspects  of  our  overseas  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  speech 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  body  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
theRscoRO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  q)eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

UifiTB>  Statsb  Assxstamcz  to  Thaxlaxto 


Mr.  President,  Tour  Highnesses,  Excel- 
lencies, and  distinguished  guests,  we  can 
all  appreciate  the  words  of  an  author-friend 
of  mine  who  wrote  that  "the  overseas  pub- 
lic relations  of  American  foreign  aid  are  a 
series  of  perplexities."  We  have  our  share 
of  them  here.  Misstatements  in  our  press 
perplex  our  Thai  friends  and  disturb  o\ir 
relations.  Misinterpretations  of  American 
intentions  and  American  aid  puzale  us.  It 
almost  reminds  one  of  Shakespeare's  de- 
scription of  his  times  in  "Measure  for  Meas- 
ure": "There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive 
to  make  societies  secure,  but  security  enough 
to  make  fellowship  accursed." 

So  I  think  that  it  would  be  timely  to  de- 
scribe our  assistance  programs  for  Thailand 
in  order  to  try  to  increase  understanding 
of  them.  What  are  their  purposes  and  their 
limitations?  This  is  by  way  of  a  factual 
assessment,  a  report  to  Americans  and  others 
who  have  a  moral  and  financial  interest  in 
the  stewardship  of  our  program  in  Thailand, 
n 

Perplexing  doubts  and  questions  can  be 
resolved  by  imderstandlng — particularly  by 
an  understanding  of  our  intent.  Around 
the  world  there  has  been  genuine  puzzlement 
as  to  our  motives.  We  are  often  asked :  "Why 
does  the  United  States  aid  us?"  Many  or- 
dinary people  around  the  world  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  stated  principles  of  our  aid 
reflected  the  will  of  our  people  and  revealed 
the  true  purpose  of  our  aid. 

I  am  sure  that  time  and  the  facts  have 
proven,  and  will  continue  to  prove,  that  we 
mean  what  we  say.  We  the  American  peo- 
ple speak  with  a  community  of  spirit  for  an 
equality  of  purpoae  and  dignity  on  the  part 
of  all  participants  in  a  cooperaUve  effort. 
We  only  ask  for  mutuality  of  purpose,  con- 
tribution and  responsibility  in  self-interest 
and  self-reliance. 

Our  programs  here  m\ut  harmonize  with 
the  cultural  and  moral  requirements  of  Thai 
institutions  as  well  as  reflect  the  Ideals  of 
American  democracy.  We  know  well  that 
"friendship  which  is  gained  by  purchase  and 
not  through  grandeur  and  nobility  of  spirit 
Is  bought  but  not  seciued."  We  do  not 
want  that  kind  of  friendship  at  all. 

Instead  we  seek  the  friendship  of  honor, 
dignity,  and  self-respect.  We  aim  at  a  "de- 
cent world  order  of  independent  states." 
That  is  our  vital  interest.  The  congressional 
act  under  which  we  operate  opens  with  this 
broad  statement  of  policy:  "It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  peace  depends  on  wider 
recognition  of  the  dignity  and  interdepend- 
ence of  men.  and  survival  of  free  institutions 
in  the  United  States  can  best  be  assured  In 
a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  freedom." 

The  statement  of  policy  goes  on  to  say  that 
"It  Is  a  primary  necessity,  opportunity,  and 
responslbmty  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sistent with  its  traditions  and  Ideals  •  •  • 
to  help  make  an  historical  demonstration 
that  economic  growth  and  i>olitlcal  democ- 
racy can  go  hand  tn  hand  to  the  end  that  an 
enlarged  community  of  friendly,  stable,  and 
self-reliant  cotmtries  can  reduce  world  ten- 
sions and  insecurity." 

President  Kennedy  has  recently  said : 

"The  prospect  for  freedom  is  also  endan- 
gered or  eroded  in  countries  which  see  no 
hope  for  a  better  life  based  on  eoonomie 
progress,  education,  social  Justice,  and  de- 
velopment of  stable  institutions. 

"These  are  the  frontiers  of  freedom  which 
our  military-  and  economic-aid  programs 
seek  to  advance;  and  in  so  doing,  they  serve 
our  deepest  national  interest." 
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For  our  security,  the  Congress  authorizes 
us  several  ways  to  make  the  taxpayers'  funds 
available  overseas  for  technical  and  capital 
assistance. 

Different  types  of  aid  are  needed  to  do 
different  Jobs.  But  each  type  of  aid  is  only 
a  catalyst.  Each  can  help  convert  the  raw 
materials  of  economic  progress  and  social 
jxistlce  to  the  desired  purposes.  So,  our  aid 
is  marginal,  supplemental.  We  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  process,  whatever  mixture  of 
aid  we  use. 

What,  then,  are  the  tools  we  have  for 
achievement  of  security — ^in  the  broad  eco- 
nomic and  social  sense?  The  first  is  the  de- 
velopment loan.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
economic  development  with  a  minimiim  of 
burden  on  the  recipient  country  by  providing 
loans  on  easy  terms.  This  is  the  heart  of  our 
worldwide-aid  program  and  represents  an 
efficient  btislness-Uke  approcu;h  to  economic 
assistance.  But  the  loan  is  different  from  a 
grant. 

A  second  Is  the  development  grant.  Its 
puri>ose  Is  to  develop  human  resources  by  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  education  and 
other  fields  of  human  endeavor.  I  include 
technical  assistance  here  which  provides  the 
nerve  center  of  development. 

The  third  tool  is  the  combination  of  the  in- 
vestment guarantee  and  the  investment  sur- 
vey. Their  purpose  is  to  stimulate  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  private  enterprise  to  build 
and  operate  industrial  plants  to  create  na- 
tional wealth  and  provide  Jobs.  These  in- 
Btrxunents  can  encourage  American  industry 
to  bring  its  technicians,  equipment,  and  man- 
agerial know-how  to  Thailand  in  situations 
where  private  corporate  management  would 
not  otherwise  be  inclined  to  commit  its  re- 
sources. 

The  fourth  tool  is  supporting  assistance — 
a  form  of  grants  which  is  more  in  the  cate- 
gory of  an  emergency  operation  fo"  countries 
threatened  with  special  problems  of  inse- 
curity. Instability  or  insolvency. 

And  finally,  the  extremely  important  in- 
stnunent  of  military  assistance  continues  to 
strengthen  the  defensive  capability  of  allies 
and  friendly  countries  threatened  with  ex- 
ternal Communist  aggression  or  internal 
Communist  subversion.  This  is  largely  a 
grant  program. 

There  are,  in  addition,  project  loans  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  our  Public  Law  480 
assistance  in  agricultural  commodities,  our 
student  and  exchange  programs,  our  own 
participation  in  the  UJf.,  IBRD,  and  other 
international  organizations'  economic  pro- 
grams, and  our  Peace  Corps. 

Congress  and  the  President  have  deliber- 
ately chosen  to  make  the  long-term  develop- 
ment loan  rather  than  the  1-year  grant  the 
main  catalyst  of  Government  aid  in  economic 
and  social  fields.  The  loan  technique  con- 
notes dignity,  self-resi>ect  and  honorable  rela- 
tions. It  equalizes  the  lender-receiver  rela- 
tionship. It  avoids  the  sensitivities  of 
sovereign  governments  and  proud  peoples 
such  as  the  Thai  and  Americans.  It  creates 
a  businesslike  atmosphere  for  negotiation  in 
the  spirit  of  give  and  take.  It  is  a  precise  and 
controllable  instrxunent  for  organizing  and  fi- 
nancing projects  which  take  several  years 
to  mobUlze  and  complete.  It  is  a  form  of 
aid  because  of  its  favorable  terms.  The  loan 
also  aids  a  country's  economy  by  stimulating 
self-help  which  leads  ultimately  to  a  coun- 
try's reliance  on  its  own  sustained  growth. 

The  shift  in  Thailand  from  grants  to  loans 
and  grants  has  required  careful  considera- 
tion and  planning  by  the  US.  Government 
and  recipient  countries.  I  can  assure  you 
that  for  at  least  2  years  this  mission  has 
worked  to  alert,  explain  and  help  the  Thai 
Government  prepare  in  advance  for  this 
shift.  We  know  that  the  shift  from  non- 
project  grant  funds  to  loans  would  require 
increasing  funds  from  the  Thai  budget  to 
replace  our  grant  aid.     We  wanted  to  give 


our  Thai  colleagues  plenty  of  time  to  study 
and  react  to  aid  based  on  grants  and  loans 
rather  than  only  grants.  The  United  States 
postponed  the  effect  of  the  shift  from  1962 
until  1988  or  1964  In  order  to  soften  the 
transition  and  give  time  to  prepare  for  it. 
Thus,  nonproject  grant  expenditxires  con- 
tinued in  substantial  amount  in  1963  and 
will  not  be  phased  out  until  1964.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  been  encouraging  Thai- 
land to  come  forward  vrlth  detailed  loan 
applications  we  can  consider. 

V 

The  United  States  in  this  fiscal  year  of 
1963  will  have  obligated  in  fact  the  amounts 
and  types  of  programs  which  I  proposed  last 
October  to  His  Majesty's  Government.  By 
our  definition  we  have  not  cut.  and  do  not 
intend  to  cut.  the  total  of  nonmilltary  as- 
sistance. It  remains  on  the  order  of  $27 
million  of  obligations.  A  development  loan 
of  $11  million  is  included  and  the  total  of 
loans  could  have  been  more  if  additional 
applications  had  been  received.  Develop- 
ment grants  will  come  to  about  $8  million, 
and  grants  of  supporting  assistance  to  about 
$8  million  if  the  road  program  works  out. 
But  this  is  a  different  program  from  before. 

This  program  has  a  new  look,  a  new  per- 
sonality, a  new  shape.  The  basic  strategy, 
the  plan  of  action  and  the  requirements  of 
resources  have  been  rather  well  worked  out 
on  a  Joint  Thai-United  States  basis.  Sub- 
ject to  congressional  approval,  this  program 
will  be  continued  in  fiscal  1964  and  into  the 
near  future  untU  its  various  parts  are  com- 
pleted, and  we  phase  out. 

The  "mix"  of  these  types  of  programs,  and 
forms  of  aid,  is  important  in  achieving  the 
desired  integrated  effect.  There  are  three- 
inter-related  parts  of  the  program:  adminis- 
trative development,  social  and  economic 
development  and  security  development.  We 
have,  together  with  our  Thai  ctdleagues, 
created  several  new  programs  and  then  con- 
solidated them  with  others  into  a  stream- 
lined, simplified  plan  to  assist  the  internal 
development  and  defense  of  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
aid  programs  1b  in  the  administrative  proj- 
ect that  goes  to  the  grassroots.  Our  devel- 
opment grants  and  supporting  assistance 
help  His  Majesty's  Government  in  their  ex- 
panding efforts  to  connect  remote  parts  of 
the  country  with  the  Government  and  to 
promote  efficient  public  administration. 
There  are  schools  for  training  village  chiefs 
and  provincial  officials  in  national  orienta- 
tion, local  administration,  and  in  counter- 
subversion.  There  are  many  new  two-way 
radio  transmitters  and  receivers  which  vil- 
lage leaders  are  now  operating  in  their  homes 
or  offices  for  official  communications.  There 
are  the  small  air  strips  and  small  roads  be- 
ing built  in  remote  areas  to  q\iicken  commu- 
nications, take  out  sick  people,  bring  in  doc- 
tors and  many  other  services. 

The  socio-economic  strategy  is  now 
focused  on  accelerating  TvtnX  development. 
I  have  come  back  from  many  trips  to  villages 
in  the  northeast  and  the  north  feeling  that 
somehow  our  portion  of  rural  assistance  pro- 
grams was  not  having  adequate  impact.  Wa- 
ter, roads,  medical  care,  school  materials, 
more  crops  and  markets,  and  even  local 
security  are  the  felt  needs  in  many  parts  of 
Thailand.  These  are  not  big,  costly  proj- 
ects. And  the  people  understand  them.  I 
have  been  in^>reesed  by  the  small  earth  dam 
down  the  Peninsula  at  Ban  Kow  Pow  which 
the  villagers  appreciate  having  sponsored  by 
His  Majesty. 

So,  following  the  Prime  Minister's  em- 
phasis in  the  northeiMt  develc^ment  plan 
and  the  National  Security  Organization,  we 
have  realined  ovir  organization  and  retooled 
our  programs  to  concentrate  our  resources 
on  many  small  projects  in  target  areas  in 
rural  Thailand  as  specified  by  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment. Of  course,  our  resources  are  sup- 
plemental and  no  substitute   for  those  of 


the  Thais.    We  can  only  assist  them  in  get- 
ting their  people  and  resources  mobilized. 

Specifically,  we  did  several  small  things  in 
the  last  several  months.  We  turned  over 
about  $200,000  worth  of  equipment  to  the 
first  three  mobile  development  tinits.  We 
have  Just  procured  100  tons  of  fertilizer  for 
distribution  by  the  Department  of  Rice  to 
demonstrate  to  farmers  in  these  areas  how 
they  can  increase  their  yields  and  thereby 
their  incomes.  We  have  provided  an  addi- 
tional $160,000  to  accelerate  our  Joint  vil- 
lage health  and  sanitation  programs.  We 
have  Just  begun  work  on  the  first  two  feeder 
roads  under  our  Joint  program. 

There  has  Just  arrived  in  Ubon  a  special 
US.  Navy  Seal>ee  technical  assistance  team. 
They  will  help  villagers  with  small  public 
works  such  as  dams  and  village  roads,  and 
train  Thai  technicians  to  take  over  this  work. 
And  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  add  needed 
personnel  in  community  development  and 
rural  resettlement  until  Thai  workers  are 
recruited  and  trained.  Our  forces  in  SEATO 
Exercise  llianarat  will  undertake  civic  ac- 
tion projects  in  the  northeast  in  what  His 
Majesty  and  the  President  call  Operation 
Friendship. 

These  are  Jxist  some  of  the  more  recent 
lines  of  attack  on  rural  problems  which  we 
will  be  executing  Jointly  with  His  Majesty's 
Government.  Many  existing  niral  and  other 
action  programs  are  not  mentioned  here  for 
lack  of  time.  Some  older  grant  programs 
will  be  dovetailed,  tapered  off,  or  converted 
to  loan  programs  where  poesible. 

For  sectirity  development,  a  large  amount 
of  hardware  has  been  arriving  in  Tlxalland 
every  week  to  help  equip  the  police  and 
armed  forces  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to 
fulfill  their  missions  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  U.S.  assistance  program  I  have  put  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  getting  comm\inlcations, 
mobility  and  versatility  to  detd  with  Com- 
munist guerrilla  warfare.  That  is  why  more 
new  radios,  armored  personnel  carriers,  hell- 
copters,  and  aircraft  are  coming  Into  Thai- 
land. * 

The  imp<»tant  thing  In  Thailand  is  to 
prevent  Comm\mist  guerrilla  incursions  and 
"aggression  by  seepage"  before  they  can  oc- 
cur rather  than  to  deal  with  them  after 
infected  areas  begin  to  spread  as  happened 
elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia.  This  need 
not  happen  here.  But  that  depends,  as  my 
experience  in  southeast  Asia  proves,  on 
executing  a  hard-hitting  compact  strategy  ot 
timely  administrative,  socio-economic  and 
security  development. 

Progress  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  pro- 
tection along  the  Communist  periphery. 
Social  progress  without  protection  incites 
Communist  attack.  The  better  you  prepare, 
the  more  diverse  are  their  countermeasiires. 
Therefore,  it  is  prudent  in  dealing  with  such 
ruthless  opponents  to  overmatch  their  moves 
and,  above  all,  to  build  upon  our  past  prog- 
ress and  success  with  varying  mixes  of  pro- 
grams and  techniques. 

Our  assistance  also  deals  in  cultural  and 
social  affairs.  This  may  sound  irrelevant  to 
some.  But  we  believe  that  the  contest  In  the 
world  today  is  mainly  over  the  hopes,  fears. 
and  affections  of  people.  Machines  and  tech- 
nology are  the  neutrals.  People  want  to  be 
magnetized  and  uplifted  by  what  appeals  to 
the  mind  and  heart.  People  want  a  feel- 
ing of  splend(^  as  well  as  a  sense  of  plenty. 
Symbols  and  traditions  count  much.  So 
we  try  to  do  our  small  part  in  promoting 
an  originality  of  mind,  an  excellence  in  tradi- 
tional and  contemp<nary  arts,  and  a  concern 
and  caring  for  the  welfare  of  the  stricken 
and  less  fortunate. 

We  heartily  support  His  Majesty's  Ananda 
Mahidol  Foundation  for  educating  the  bril- 
liant and  His  Majesty's  relief  foundation  for 
helping  the  victims  of  disaster.  On  request, 
we  assign  experts  to  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment to  study  ThtX  temple  paintings  and 
help  preserve  Thailand's  rich  cultural  herit- 
age.   We  encourage  young  artists  and  wrltars 
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Z  hope  that  a  steal  plant  can  be  established 
on  a  reasonably  profitabla  basis  and  that  aa 
Aoiarlcaa  firm  wUl  laveat  la  aucH  a  slgalfl- 
eaat  venture.  TIm  economic  chain  raactloa 
ol  this  and  related  development  would  give 
the  Thai  eoonomy  a  major  boost. 

A  program  of  Investment  guarantees  and 
$0-60  sharing  of  feasibility  surveys  Is  begin- 
ning to  get  imderway.  The  Phelpa-Dodge 
Investment  la  the  most  recent  example  of 
the  latter  type  of  assistance.  AU  should  be 
of  continuing  help  to  the  expanding  Thai 
economy. 

We  are  encouraging  private  VS.  founda- 
tions to  be  more  active.  We  hope  that  they. 
Instead  of  the  Anaerlcan  taxpayer,  can  help 
sxistaln  the  promising  new  Ro3ral  Institute 
for  Development  Administration.  Perhaps 
business  firms  could  Join  in  this  useful 
project. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  a  few  weeks  ago 
expressed  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  our  general 
ai^>roach  to  the  aid  program:  "We  have  an 
oMlgatlon  of  conscience  to  make  that  pro- 
gram Just  aa  effective  as  possible,  to  enlist 
as  much  self-help  from  the  others  as  we 
can,  to  have  It  administered  with  Integrity 
and  with  clear  sightedness,  and  with  imag- 
ination. But  we  cannot  abandon  the  effort 
or  accept  deep  cute,  except  with  deep  Injviry 
to  our  national  interest." 

vn 

A*  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  look  upon 
the  n.S.  assistance  program  only  as  a  catalyst, 
as  the  promoter  of  small  changes.  Our  non- 
mllltary  aid  is  only  about  S  percent  of  the 
Thai  annual  budget.  Our  aid  Is  only  one  of 
Thailand's  many  sources  of  outside  assist- 
ance. 

The  Thais  do  most  of  the  work  and  provide 
most  of  the  resources  for  their  development. 
The  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  recently  have  noted  the  favorable 
outlook  in  Thailand  which  has  resulted  from 
the  efforte  of  His  liajesty's  Government  and 
the  Thai  people.  For  this  reason  I  have 
called  Thailand  a  "demonstration  nation  for 
development." 

But  the  catalyst  has  an  Important  and 
sensitive  role  to  play.  It  needs  those  quali- 
ties of  Imagination  and  resolution  which 
Justice  Holmes  called  the  power  to  overcome 
obstacles,  to  ride  boldly  at  what  is  in  front 
of  you.  It  also  requires  the  tact,  integrity 
and  magnanimity  of  our  American  heritage. 

We  have  partaken  of  a  high  adventure  of 
assistance  with  the  world.  Never  before  has 
any  nation  needed  so  much  humility  and 
wisdom,  so  much  prudence  and  vision,  in 
extending  Ite  generosity  and  responsibilities. 
Will  we  succeed,  a  20th  century  Atlas,  in 
rolling  the  rubble  away  from  the  valley  of 
happiness  and  peace  for  hungry,  tormented 
mankind?  Or  will  we,  like  Sisyphus  of  an- 
cient Greece,  only  Iteep  rolling  the  stone  up 
and  down  the  hill  in  a  perpetual  declining 
cycle  of  frustration? 

We  will  not  know  the  answer  for  many 
years.  All  we  can  see  U  o\ir  Intention,  our 
purpose,  our  effort.  Otu-  power  and  re- 
sources do  have  some  limlte,  but  we  are 
blessed  with  the  company  of  the  free  to  go 
with  us.  Again  to  leave  with  you  the  words 
of  Justice  Holmes,  one  of  the  deepest  voices 
of  the  inner  American  spirit :  "We  cannot  live 
our  dreams.  We  are  lucky  enough  if  we  can 
give  a  sample  of  oiur  best,  and  if  In  our  hearte 
we  can  feel  that  it  has  been  nobly  done." 

That  should  be  the  motto  today  and  the 
remembrance  tonunrow  of  American  assist- 
ance everywhere — successful  endeavor  of  dig- 
nity, hope,  and  action. 

Thank  you  all. 


PHTTiTPPI.   W.   VA.,   SITE  OF   FIRST 
CIVIL  WAR  BATTLE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  attention  to  an  article 
In  the  June  16. 1963,  issue  of  the  Charles- 


ton, W.  Va..  Oazette-Mail  stating  that 
the  West  Virginia  town  of  PhiUppi.  in 
Barbour  County,  was  the  site  of  V»e  first 
land  batye  of  our  Civil  War.  The  article 
points  out  the  significant  role  the  Moun> 
tain  State  played  in  this  great  conflict, 
which  saw  more  than  500  military  actions 
taking  place  in  West  Vlridnia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Fivx  HuMMiKO  Civa.  Wax  Actioms  Took  Plack 

DC  Stats — Phcuppi  Scxnk  or  Fxxsr  Fxcar 

(By  Boyd  B.  StuUer) 

First  to  feel  the  impact  of  actual  hostili- 
ties In  the  eastern  theater,  the  area  now 
comprised  of  West  Virginia  had  a  majcn-  role 
In  the  Civil  War  of  the  1800*8 — one  that  was 
\inlque  in  the  war  experiences  of  the  States 
that  formed  the  borderland  between  the  two 
contending  sections.  But  our  war  was,  after 
the  first  battles  and  campaigns  in  the  early 
summer  of  1861,  very  largely  overshadowed 
by  the  greater  evente  in  the  broader  theaters. 

It  was  at  Harpers  Ferry  on  the  night  of 
April  18,  1861,  that  Virginia  militia  occupied 
the  town  by  force  of  arms  in  a  bloodless  coup, 
and  it  was  at  Phllippl  on  June  8  that  the 
first  land  battle  of  the  war  was  fought.  And 
it  was  in  the  Tygarte  VaUey,  foUowing  the 
Phllippl  affair,  that  the  first  sustained  cam- 
paign of  the  war  was  carried  on,  with  sub- 
sequent battles  at  Laxu-el  Hill,  near  Bellng- 
ton.  at  Rich  Motmtaln  and  Corricks  Ford. 
This  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
Kanawha  Valley  campaign,  the  fight  at  Scary, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  forces  to 
the  Greenbrier  country. 

There  were  but  very  few  homes  in  the  area 
west  of  the  Alleghenles  that  did  not  contrib- 
ute heavily  in  manpower  and  from  the  fam- 
ily resoiu-ces  to  the  war  effort.  Some  of  the 
young  men,  and  a  great  numy  not  so  yoxxng, 
went  to  the  blue,  while  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber went  to  the  gray,  all  of  which  in  com- 
munities divided  in  their  loyalties  made  the 
war  a  very  personal  thing.  Marauding  bands 
of  guerrilla  Irregulars  roamed  over  the  area, 
more  especially  in  the  central  counties,  to 
prey  upon  undefended  towns  and  individual 
homes.  It  was  a  time  of  terror  in  many  sec- 
tions. Before  the  war  wore  Itself  out  in  the 
spring  of  1865  there  had  been  more  than  500 
actions  of  one  sort  or  another  In  the  State. 
Every  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  seven 
Ohio  Valley  counties  north  of  Wood  could 
coimt  from  one  to  several  armed  clashes 
ranging  from  patrol  actions  to  pltehed 
battles. 

For  the  4  years  o*  the  war  the  coxmtry 
was  for  the  most  part  an  armed  camp.  But 
of  more  particular  concern  to  the  citizens 
of  that  part  of  the  Old  Dominion  west  of  the 
Alleghenles,  out  of  the  series  of  conventions 
at  Wheeling  and  the  sacrificing  spirit  of  loyal 
and  determined  patrlote  came  a  new  State, 
the  36th  in  the  American  Union. 

West  Virginia's  war  story  is,  then,  one  of 
conflicting  loyalties  to  Virginia  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  Federal  Union  on  the  oth- 
er— and  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  con- 
fiictlng  loyalties  that  many  of  the  most  ruth- 
less evente  occiirred  when,  in  the  first  years 
of  the  war,  a  great  part  of  the  State  suffered 
through  the  terrors  of  guerrilla  and  irregular 
border  warfare.  Families  were  divided  on 
the  issues,  father  against  son,  and  brother 
against  brother — and  nowhere  on  the  battle- 
field was  this  division  better  exemplified 
than  la  the  affairs  at  Bulltown,  Braxton 
County,  foiight  October  13,  1863,  or  at  Droop 
Mountain,  November  6,  1863,  when  some  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  troops  engaged 
came  from  the  same  counties  with  brothers 
on  each  side  of  the  lines  arrayed  against 
each  other. 
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By  no  means  was  there  tmanhnity  on  the 
political  questions,  or  that  of  austafning  se- 
cession of  part  of  the  territory  tram  seceded 
Virginia  in  order  to  form  a  new  State.  Fate 
and  circumstance,  as  well  as  geographical 
position,  nude  West  Virginia  a  battleground 
In  the  early  war  days,  and  an  occupied  area 
throughout  the  whole  4  years.  It  was  the 
butter  between  the  solidly  held  Confederate 
lines  Just  east  of  the  Alleghenles  and  the 
Ohio  River;  troops  were  ever  on  guard  to 
prevent  the  spread  oi  Confederate  arms  to 
the  industrial  cities  of  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania. 

The  tremendous  contribution  made  by 
West  Virginia  In  numpower  to  both  the  Un- 
ion and  Confederate  Armies  is  apparently 
not  well  understood.  Out  of  a  population 
of  less  than  400,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— 376,688  In  1860,  to  be  exact — the  re- 
stored government  of  Virginia  at  Wheeling 
and  later  the  State  of  West  Virginia  from  the 
limited  area  under  Federal  control  enlisted, 
armed  and  equipped  about  32,000  soldiers 
and  sent  them  into  the  field.  Of  this  num- 
ber 39,103  were  ofBcially  credited  to  the  State 
and  were  enrolled  in  West  Virginia  combat 
imlts.  Special  troops  and  the  men  who 
enlisted  in  the  reglmente  formed  in  other 
States,  Including  345  Negroes  who  were  as- 
signed to  the  46th  Infantry.  UJ9.  colored 
troops,  amply  made  up  the  estimated  3,000 
difference  between  the  ofllcial  credito  and  the 
estimate.  At  least  two  organized  companies, 
one  each  from  Hancock  and  Preston  Coun- 
ties, crossed  the  border  and  united  with 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  unite.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  sev- 
eral full  companies  recruited  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  came  to  West  Virginia  to  be- 
come part  of  the  State's  combat  imite. 

For  some  reason  not  now  luiown — and  per- 
haps not  entirely  justified — an  esttmate  of 
8.000  soldiers  for  the  Confederate  armies  has 
become  somewhat  standardised.  Unfortu- 
nately, but  few  personnel  records  ot  active 
Confederate  unite  such  as  miuter  and  pay- 
rolls have  been  preserved,  and  alao  the  fact 
that  those  who  entered  the  Confederate 
service  were  so  widely  scattered  in  so  many 
different  unite  that  it  is  dllBcult  to  arrive 
at  an  approximately  accurate  estimate  of  the 
number.  Recent  research,  however,  strongly 
indicates  that  instead  of  8.000  a  more  realis- 
tic figure  would  be  10,000  or  perhaps  13.000. 

There  is  considerable  confusion,  also,  la 
the  number  and  numerical  designation  of 
the  reglmente  organized  by  the  two  govem- 
mente  at  Wheeling — the  restored  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  under  Goremor  Plerpont 
and  the  State  of  Weat  Virginia  under  Gov- 
ernor Boranan.  Whea  ona  looks  at  tba 
roster  there  are  apparently  31  combat  ualte 
to  consider,  but  actually  this  aumbar 
dwindlea  to  36  separate  imito  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  transfer  of  reglmente 
from  one  arm  of  the  service  to  another,  and 
by  the  consolidation  of  reglmente  at  the 
explraUon  of  the  S-year  enlistment  period. 

There  were  three  1st  Infantry  Begtmeato; 
first,  the  3-month  outflt  orgcaalaed  at  Wheel- 
ing under  command  of  Col.  Benjamin  F. 
Kelley.  This  is  the  regiment  that  fought  at 
Phllippl  and  in  the  1861  summer  fjimpa^ign 
in  the  Tygarte  Valley.  Then  the  8-year 
regiment,  and  lastly  the  1st  Veterans  In- 
fantry, which  was  formed  by  a  consolidation 
of  the  reenlisted  veterans  of  the  6th  and  9tb 
'  Infantry.  Thara  ware  two  ad  lafaatry  out- 
fits— the  regular  8-year  reglaiant  orgaalaed 
in  the  spring  ot  1861.  aad  later  Hm  re- 
enlisted  veterans  of  the  1st  and  4tb  Infantry. 
with  recrulte  and  veterans  from  other  ualte 
to  fill  the  gaps. 

The  3d.  Sd,  and  8th  Infaatry  actually 
served  under  three  dertgnatlofia;  first  aader 
their  Qrtgiaal  orgaalaaMnn  aa  foot  aoldters; 
thea  la  Juaa  186S.  uadar  Brig.  Oan.  William 
W.  Averell.  they  ware  furalsbad  horsea  aad 
became  mouated  lafaatry.  aad  flaally  the 
thraa  reglmente  were  traasferred  to  tha 
cavalry  arm,  dating  tram  Jaauary  M.  1804. 


The  3d  Infantry  became  the  3d  Mounted, 
then  the  6th  Cavalry;  the  3d  was  known  as 
the  3d  Mounted  and  finished  ite  war  as  the 
Cttx  Cavalry  fluting  hostile  Indiana  In  Ne- 
braska, northern  Colorado  and  the  Dakotas. 
Tlie  8th  became  the  8th  Mounted  Infantry, 
and  then  was  redesignated  as  the  7th 
Cavalry.  The  records  are  somewhat  con- 
fusing, but  iHien  ptuzled  out  it  is  found 
that,  not  deducting  the  duplications,  there 
were  18  reglmente  of  infantry,  2  reglmente 
of  veteran  volunteer  Infantry,  3  reglmente 
of  mounted  Infantry,  7  reglmente  of  cavalry, 
and  1  regiment  of  light  artillery.  From  first 
to  last  there  were  31,884  names  on  the  rolls 
of  these  combat  outflto,  some  of  which,  ot 
course,  were  duplicated  by  reenUstmente. 

These  zhllltary  organizations  were  not 
home  guards,  as  many  have  assumed,  but 
were  soldiers  of  the  Republic  who  t>ore  their 
vreight  in  battles  and  campaigns  from 
Gettysburg  to  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  from  McClellan's.  peninsular  campaign 
in  Tidewater,  Va.,  to  the  far  western  plains 
of  Nebraska  and  the  two  Dakotas.  The 
records  of  the  7th  Infantry  and  the  1st 
Cavalry,  to  mention  only  a  couple,  read  like 
a  roll  of  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  The  1st  Cavalry,  for  Instance,  is 
officially  credited  with  74  battles  and  skir- 
mishes, mostly  engaged  while  serving  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  amassing  this 
battle  record  12  of  ite  men  won  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  for  acte  of  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  above  and  t>e]n>nd  the 
call  of  duty — this  nvmiber  is  made  more  sig- 
nificant by  the  fact  that  only  39  West  Vir- 
ginians were  awarded  the  medal  during  the 
Civil  War.  This  small  company  of  valiant 
men  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Included  the  regi- 
ment's commanding  officer.  Col.  Henry  Cape- 
hart,  of  Wherilng,  later  brevette  nutjor  gen- 
eral, and  his  brother,  Maj..  Charlea  Capehart, 
who  commanded  the  regiment  in  the  battle 
at  Gettysburg. 

On  the  Southern  side  there  were  companies 
recruited  in  the  central  counties  which  after- 
wards became  unite  ot  the  25th  and  81st 
Virginia  Infantry.  CSA,  which  were  engaged 
in  the  Plillippi  affair,  the  first  land  engage- 
ment of  the  entire  war,  and  finished  their 
term  of  service  on  an  April  morning  at  Ap- 
pomattox irtien  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia laid  down  ite  arms.  Theae  men  saw 
4  years  of  the  most  arduous  service  under 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  his  valley  campaigns, 
and  then  under  Gen.  Robert  K.  Lee  in  his 
incomparable  Army  ot  Northern  Virginia. 

The  battle  of  Scary  Creek,  on  the  Kanawha 
about  15  miles  west  ot  Charlest<m,  fought 
cm  July  17, 1861,  was  the  first  otgagement  on 
the  Kanawha  Valley  when  locally  recruited 
troops,  plus  a  small  company  from  Wheeling 
under  Capt.  James  W.  Sweeney,  gained  a 
temporary  advantage— aomethlng  between  a 
victory  and  a  defeat— over  the  Ohio  troops 
under  Oen.  Jacob  D.  Cos.  But  the  victory 
was  not  decisive  enough  to  permit  Gen. 
Henry  A.  Wise,  then  occupying  Chtu-leston, 
and  commanding  the  Confederate  troops  In 
the  Kanairtia  Valley  to  risk  another  battle 
with  the  Mue-clad  tro<^)ers  pouring  into  the 
valley  from  (Mvio  and  Kentucky.  Wise,  hope- 
lessly outnumbered,  promptly  abandoned 
Charleston  and  retreated  to  Lewlsburg  and 
White  Stilphur  Springs. 

Companies  and  mea  that  fought  at  Scary 
were  later  lacorporatad  lato  Col.  George  8. 
Patton's  33d  Virginia  Infantry;  Col.  John 
McCausland's  36th  Infantry,  and  CoL  Beuh- 
ring  Jones'  60th  Infantry.  The  cavalry 
companies  engaged  farmed  the  nucleus  of 
Col.  Albert  Oallatia  Jenkins*  8th  Virginia 
Cavalry.  Theae  are  aamea  to  recall  with 
revereaca  for  darlag  leadership  on  hard- 
fought  battlefields.  Two  of  these  mea. 
McCausland  aad  Jenkins  baeaaie  gaaeral  offi- 
cers of  the  Coafederacy.  and  both  Patton  and 
Jenkins  ware  kUIed  la  battle.  Theae  thraa 
Infantry  reglmente  aad  the  cavalry  regimeat 
were  first  caUed  the  1st.  9d.  aad  Sd  Kaaawba 


Reglmente.  making  up  the  Kanawha  Bri- 
gade— all  fom-  outftte  were  on  the  firing  line 
at  Appomattox  on  the  morning  of  April  9. 
1865.  but  with  ranks  that  were  pitifully  thin. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  bediming.  Vir- 
ginia's first  overt  act  of  the  war  was  at 
Harpers  Ferry  on  the  night  of  April  18,  1861, 
Just  1  day  after  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  by  the  convention  then  in  ses- 
sion at  Richmond,  '^zginia  militia  under 
conunand  of  Maj.  Oen.  Kenton  Harper,  of 
Staxmton,  led  the  troops  In  to  occupy  the 
town  and  take  over  what  was  left  of  the 
extensive  U.S.  Government  armory  and  ar- 
seiuil.  The  small  army  was  strictly  Virginian 
imder  that  State's  militia  officers;  the  State, 
though  seceded,  did  not  join  the  Confeder- 
acy imtil  May  7. 

Harpers  Virginians  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion; only  a  token  force  of  U.S.  soldiers  were 
stationed  at  the  armory  and  arsenal  under 
command  of  Lt.  Roger  Jones.  Recalling  that 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
with  full  knowledge  that  his  45  men  could 
not  hope  to  cope  with  the  militia,  no  mat- 
ter how  poorly  armed.  Lieutenant  Jones  set 
fire  to  the  Government  woiks  and  with  his 
45  men  retreated  acroas  the  Potomac.  It 
was  a  bloodless  coup,  but  it  was  definitely 
an  act  of  war. 

Harpers  Ferry,  then  considered  of  great 
milltaiy  importence,  was  made  the  mobiliza- 
tion center  for  the  volimteer  companies  of  all 
northern  Virginia  under  command  of  a  cer- 
tain Virginia  Military  Institute  professor 
named  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  then  a  Virginia 
colonel.  He  was  within  8  years  destined  to 
win  Immortal  fame  as  Stonewall  Jackson,  a 
lieutenant  general,  and  to  die  of  wounds 
infilcted  by  his  own  men  at  ChanoellorsvlUe. 
which  was  perhaps  his  greatest  battle. 

Colonel  Jackson  formed  theae  vtdunteers 
into  reglmente  and  the  reglmente  Into  a 
brigade  which  shares  the  fame  of  ite  first 
commander — that  was  the  Stonewall  Brig- 
ade, which  included  11  companies,  or  1  fuU 
regiment,  of  West  Virginians.  «x  of  these 
companies:  Jefferscm  Guards,  Capt.  Jdtm  W. 
Rowan;  Hamtramck  Guards,  Vincent  M. 
Butler;  Berkeley  Border  Guards,  J.  A.  Naden- 
bousch;  Hedgesville  Blues,  Ralef^  T.  CtA- 
ston;  Botte  Greys,  Lawson  Botte.  and  Letcher 
Riflemen,  J.  H.  L.  Htmter,  hailing  from  Jef- 
ferson and  Berkeley  counties,  were  enrolled 
in  the  3d  Virginia  Infantry.  In  the  37th  In- 
fantry were  the  Monroe  Guards.  Hugh  8. 
Oiffany:  Greenbrier  Rifles,  Phillip  F.  Frazer. 
and  the  Shrivar  Grays.  Daniel  M.  Shrtver. 
of  Wheeling.  The  3Sd  Infantry  had  the 
Potomac  Ouards.  P.  T.  Grace,  of  Hampshire 
County,  and  the  Hardy  Grays,  Abram  Spen- 
gler  of  Hardy  County.  Thua  Weat  Virgtelans 
have  a  claim  to  share  in  the  fame  of  the 
Stonewall  brigade. 

Tlie  Confederates  seized  the  initiative  In 
recruiting  and  organizing  for  war  tax  the 
counties  west  of  the  Alleghenles.  On  May 
4,  Col.  T.  J.  Jadnon,  then  commanding  the 
Virginia  forces  at  Harpers  Ferry,  ordered 
Ocd.  George  A.  Porterfield.  of  Charles  Town, 
to  proceed  to  Grafton  and  organize  an  army 
there  from  the  militia  and  enlistment  of  men 
from  the  western  and  Ohio  Valley  comities. 
It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
western  counties  were  ablaze  with  secession 
sentiment  and  that  a  popular  uprising  would 
occur  when  the  call  to  arms  came.  Por- 
terfield had  been  assigned  an  impoaslblc 
tadc — in  addition  to  recruiting  an  army  ot 
slse  and  strength  sufficient  to  chedc  local 
Unioo  troops  he  had  to  consider  the  poa- 
sibility  of  meeting  and  repelUng  Union 
troops  that  doabtlees  would  be  fonaatod 
Into  the  area  from  Oblo.  After  orgaalilag 
hts  army,  the  men  anaad  with  their  owa 
weapons  for  the  most  part,  he  was  otdaiad 
to  push  on  to  Wharttng.  break  op  tha  Uatoa 
meetings  aad,  above  tSk,  to  tauaobUlaa  tha 
llaea  of  the  Balttmora  *  Ohio  Batlraad. 

Ooloael  Portarflald  was  dtsappotatad  at 
Oraftoa.    Bacrultlag  was  slow  aad  oaly  a 
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of  the  Phlllppi  batUe  can- 
alone  by  the  fact  that  it 
land  engagement  of  the 
niamber  of  men  engaged, 
by  the  fact  that  there  were 
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mishes, raids,  incursions,  and  what-not,  de- 
pending entiraly  upon  the  severity  of  the 
dash,  the  number  of  troope  engaged  and 
sometimes  the  event  was  gaged  by  the 
number  of  casualties. 

After  the  formation  of  West  Virginia  44 
companiee  of  Home  Guard  were  organised 
oomprising  about  2,500  men  whose  duties 
wera  to  serve  as  an  internal  security  force. 
Thmm  companies  wera  distributed  over  the 
State,  with  heavier  concentrations  In  sec- 
tions where  guerrillas  and  irregulars  wera 
most  active.  These  roaming  bands  of  Irregu- 
lan  wera  nominally  Confederate  but  preyed 
on  dtisens  on  both  sidee — the  Home  Guards 
had  a  big  job  cut  out  to  keep  them  In  check. 
The  Home  Guards  were  strictly  State  troops 
and  wera  not  required  to  serve  beyond  the 
State  lines,  but  they  did  serve  at  all  times 
with  Union  troops  within  their  limits. 

With  approximately  40,000  men  in  regular 
service  on  both  sides  which  wotUd  amount 
to  1  man  out  of  every  10  persons  counted  In 
1860,  or  possibly  1  out  of  every  8  or  9,  thera 
wo\ild  arise,  naturally,  competent  military 
leaden  in  the  companies,  regiments  and  In 
the  higher  ranks.  There  were  many  who 
made  exceptional  records  as  combat  leaders, 
and  21  of  these  men  were  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  general.  Fourteen  of  these  men  wore 
the  blue  and  seven  wore  the  gray.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  these  general  officers  ara 
almost  forgotten  today. 

In  the  Union  Army  the  system  of  promo- 
tion was  rather  complicated  and  Involved. 
There  were  three  grades  of  general  officers: 
those  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army, 
thoee  commissioned  In  the  U.S.  Volunteers, 
and  brevet  rank  in  both  branches.  That  Is, 
an  officer  would  be  promoted  by  brevet  to  a 
higher  rank  while  still  holding  his  commis- 
sion in  an  inferior  grade.  This  was  done 
when  no  vacancy  In  the  authorized  tables  of 
organlssations  permitted  the  Issuance  of  a 
full  commission.  The  Confederate  Army  had 
no  such  fine  dlstlnctlozis. 

The  Federal  generals  who  were  commis- 
sioned in  full  rank  in  the  temporary  TJB. 
Volunteer  Army  were:  Maj.  Gen.  Jesse  Lee 
Reno,  bom  at  Wheeling,  but  who  entered 
Weet  Point  and  the  military  service  from 
Pennsylvania;  he  was  killed  in  battle  at 
South  Mountain,  Md.,  September  14,  1862, 
while  commanding  the  IX  Army  Corps;  Brig. 
Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Kelley,  brevet  major  gen- 
eral, of  Wheeling,  Ist  Infantry;  Brig.  Oen. 
Joseph  A.  J.  Llghbum,  of  Lewis  County,  4th 
Infantry;  Brig.  Gen.  Isaac  H.  Duval,  brevet 
major  general,  of  Brooke  County,  9th  Infan- 
try: Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Powell,  teevet  ma- 
jor general,  of  Wheeling,  2d  Cavalry;  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Maley  Harris,  brevet  ma- 
jor general,  of  Glenvllle  and  Harrlsville,  10th 
Infantry. 

Those  who  held  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral by  brevet  only  were  Robert  8.  Northcott, 
of  Clarksburg,  12th  Infantry;  John  H.  Oley, 
of  Cabell  County,  7th  Cavalry;  David  H. 
Strother,  of  Berkeley  Springs,  3d  Cavalry; 
Milton  Wells,  16th  Infantry;  John  S.  Wltcher. 
of  Cabell  County,  8d  Cavalry;  Heiuy  Cape- 
hart,  of  Wheeling.  1st  Cavalry;  William  B. 
Curtis,  of  West  Liberty,  12th  Infantry;  and 
Rxifus  E.  Fleming,  of  Fairmont.  6th  Cavalry. 

On  the  southern  side  were  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas 
J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson,  bom  at  Clarksburg, 
i4;>pointed  to  West  Point  from  Lewis  County, 
but  who  entered  the  Civil  War  from  Lexing- 
ton, Va.;  mortally  wounded  at  Chancellors- 
vlUe.  Others  were  Brig.  Gen.  John  McCaus- 
land.  of  Putnam  County;  Brig.  Gen.  Albert 
Gallatin  Jenkins,  of  Cabell  County,  mortally 
wounded  at  Cloyd's  Mountain;  Brig.  Oen. 
John  Echols,  of  Monroe  County;  Brig.  Gen. 
William  L.  (Mudwall)  Jackson,  of  Wood 
County;  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  Gray  Lee,  of  Jeffer- 
son County,  and  Brig.  Oen.  Birkett  D.  Fry, 
bom  in  Kanawha  Coxmty,  but  who  entered 
the  war  from  Alabama,  after  service  in  the 
War  with  Mexico,  and  fillbiuterlng  with 
Walker  in  Nicaragua. 


Probably  the  most  Important  contribution 
to  the  war  effort,  next  after  the  fact  of 
holding  the  western  counties  firm  in  loy- 
alty to  the  Federal  imion  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  West  Virginia  was  the  preeerva- 
tion  of  the  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  been  aptly  termed  "Mr. 
Lincoln's  Lifeline."  In  turn,  the  railroad 
played  a  very  conspicuous,  though  not  vital, 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  new  State. 
The  lines  were  so  important  to  the  Federal 
war  effort  that  it  was  neceesary  to  keep  them 
in  friendly  territory  and  under  control  of 
Federal  troops.  Th\u  the  three  Eastern 
Panhandle  countiee — Jefferson,  Berkeley,  and 
Morgan — through  which  the  lines  pass,  liter- 
ally rode  into  West  Virginia  on  the  cow- 
catchers of  B.  tt  O.  locomotives. 

Every  county  in  West  Virginia,  and  al- 
most every  community,  has  Its  own  story  of 
the  Civil  War  in  actions  and  incident. 
Some  suffered  mora  than  othera  through 
ruthless  excesses,  house  burnings,  and  kill- 
ings, not  all  of  which  was  condoned  by  the 
Union  or  Confederate  military  authorities. 
Romney,  in  the  South  Branch  Valley,  for 
instance,  suffered  greatly  and  its  countryside 
was  almost  laid  waste — it  sxiffered  because 
of  Its  geographical  position.  Located  In  a 
natural  invasion  route  from  the  Shenandoah 
to  the  Potomac,  the  town  changed  hands  56 
times  during  the  coxirse  of  the  war,  some- 
tlmee  without  a  fight  when  one  army  left 
as  the  other  approached.  But  there  was 
enough  of  fighting,  pillage,  and  senseless 
burnings  that  Romney  had  but  little  left 
when  peace  came  again. 


CHICAOO'S  URBAN  RENEWAL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reporter  magazine  on  May  23  published 
a  very  critical  article  about  Chicago's 
urban  renewal  program  by  Miss  Elinor 
Richey.  which  claimed,  first,  that  the 
Negroes  in  Chicago  are  opposed  to  ur- 
ban renewal;  and.  second,  that  Chicago's 
urban  renewal  program  has  increased 
racial  segregation.  This  article  was  re- 
printed in  the  CoNGRESsiONAi.  Record 
for  May  29  of  this  year. 

One  of  the  finest  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Edward  Marciniak,  executive 
director  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Human  Relations,  who  for  years  has 
striven  for  better  race  relations  and  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
has  prepared  an  annotated  reply  to  Miss 
Richey 's  assertions.  He  has  prepared 
66  footnotes  which  note  no  less  than  31 
errors  of  fact,  20  serious  omissions  of 
relevant  fact,  2  misleading  quotations, 
and  4  false  generalizations.  Mr.  Mar- 
ciniak has  striven  for  accuracy  but  con- 
fesses himself  to  feeling  a  sense  of  help- 
lessness before  the  elements  of  stress, 
style,  and  argumentation  which  pervade 
this  article  and  which  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  direct  comment.  Consequently, 
the  absence  of  comment  does  not  indi- 
cate ansrthing  about  the  validity  of  a 
statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  passages 
from  Miss  Richey's  article  be  included 
with  the  accompanying  footnotes  by  Mr. 
Marciniak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  passages 
from   the   article   were  ordered  to   be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoko,  as  follows: 
Sputsvills.  UB.A. — Ah  Ibonic  Talb  or  Us- 

BAM    RsmWSI.    AMD   RACIAL    BSOSSeATlOW 

(By  Elinor  Richey) 
CmcAoo. — James    Baldwin    has    observed 
that  whenever  trouble  breaks  out  in  Bar- 
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lem,  the  city  installs  a  new  plajrground.  In 
Chicago's  Negro  ghetto,  they  conduct  a 
Btudy.» 

CharacteristlcaUy,  official  studlea  on  the 
Negro  in  Chicago  pratend  to  discover  and 
register  indignation  about  the  condition  that 
prompted  them.  Two  recent  studiee,  how- 
ever— private  ones  financed  by  the  Ftord 
Foundation  and  the  Urban  League — have 
probed  their  special  problems  of  housing  and 
school  segregation  deeply  enough  for  meas- 
urement. The  surveys  ravealed  that  these 
two  forms  of  racial  segregation  have  in- 
creased In  Chicago  since  the  Supreme  Coiut 
desegregation  directives  of  1948  and  1954. 
The  school  study,  covering  the  years  1958-62, 
found  that  segregation  had  incraased  from 
88  to  92  percent  over  that  period.  The  hous- 
ing study  shows  that  rasldentlal  segregation 
rose  from  92.1  to  93  percent*  in  the  decade 
between  1950  and  1960.  Not  only  did  the 
trend  offset  the  Supreme  Covurt  decisions  but 
it  paralleled  Chicago's  mammoth  non- 
discriminatory housing  program — a  fact  that 
puts  into  question  the  effectiveness*  of 
President  Kennedy's  order  banning  dis- 
crlmliuktion  in  federally  assisted  housing. 

These  discouraging  statistics  surprised 
many.    Not   that    anyone    believed  *    much 


1  Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact : 

Miss  Richey  Is  right  about  the  frequency 
of  the  sttidles  but  wrong  about  the  reason 
for  them.  As  far  back  as  1948,  Robert  C. 
Weaver  observed  that  "The  Black  Belt  in 
Chicago  has  been  •  •  •  subjected  to  more 
study  than  any  other  Negro  lu'ban  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States."  As  every  social 
scientist  knows,  the  basic  reason  was  the 
presence  of  the  University  of  Chicago  whose 
sociologists  had  made  the  urban  community 
their  special  study.  But  this  is  only  half 
the  story.  Their  studies — and  thoee  of 
others — led  to  reforms. 

Miss  Richey  also  ignores  the  improvement 
In  housing  quality  for  Chicago's  Negroes  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  In  1960,  according 
to  the  department  of  city  planning,  about 
75  percent  of  the  city's  nonwhite  famUies 
lived  in  standard  housing,  compared  to  40 
percent  in  1950.  Even  more  importantly, 
this  upgrading  took  place  in  a  decade  of 
great  migration  from  the  South,  when 
Chicago's  nonwhite  population  roee  from 
509,000  to  838,000. 

'  Factual  error :  The  actual  figures  ara  from 
92.1  to  92.6  percent  and  do  not  Justify  Miss 
Richey's  conclusion.  Prof.  Karl  B.  Taeuber 
of  the  Population  Research  and  Training 
Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  com- 
plied these  residential  indexes,  refers  to  the 
1950-60  change  as  "very  slight"  and  as  indi- 
cating, no  matter  what  Brliss  Richey  says, 
virtually  no  change  in  the  overall  pattern. 
In  a  pajier  on  residential  segregation,  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Sociological  Associa- 
tion In  1962.  Professor  Taeuber  concludes: 
"In  the  North,  the  increasingly  powerful 
legal  and  economic  position  of  urban  Negroes 
combined  with  the  lesser  degree  of  overt  so- 
cial discrimination  may  finally  be  overcom- 
ing the  long-term  trend  toward  increasing 
residential  segregation." 

'  The  order  is  only  6  months  old.  Thus  it 
is  premature  to  put  "into  question  the  effec- 
tiveness of  President  Kennedy's  order"  issued 
on  Nov.  20. 1962. 

*  Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact: 
Some  did.  If  Miss  Richey  had  read,  for 
example,  the  July  1962,  issue  of  Trends  in 
Housing,  published  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee Against  Discrimination  in  Rousing,  she 
would  have  found  this: 

"Chicago  is  a  city  of  extremes.  For  dec- 
ades, Bupportera  of  an  open  housing  market 
have  found  it  the  epitome  of  segregaUon  at 
Its  worst.  •  •  •  Yet,  paradoxically,  some  at 
toe  Nation's  best  examples  of  sucoeesfiilly 
integrated  housing  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
windy  City.  Carved  out  of  the  slums  of 
Chicago's  teeming  Central  South  Side,  the 


progrees  was  being  made  toward  Integration 
in  Chicago,  but  the  Nation's  largest  ■  racial 
ghetto  has  seemed  sealed  off  from  change 
of  any  kind.  Federal  Housing  Administrator 
RobCTt  O.  Weaver  has  called  the  huge  Negro 
sector  extending  from  the  Loop  to  the  In- 
diana line*  "the  most  segregated  area  in 
the  industrial  North."*  The  UJS.  Civil 
Rights  Commission*  has  termed  Chicago 
"the  most  segregated  city  of  more  than 
600,000  population."  •  Negroes  call  it  simply 
"SplltsvUle."  >•    Boundary  lines  expand  but 


huge  Lake  Meadows  and  Prairie  Shores  de- 
velopments rise  near  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  stand  today  as  models  of  attrac- 
tive urban  housing. 

"The  successful  experience  at  Lake 
Meadows  and  Prairie  Shores  has  proved  con- 
tagious. Three  new  developments  now 
underway  have  announced  nondiscrimina- 
tory rental  policies."  (These  are:  Marina 
City,  which  already  has  Negro  tenants;  Carl 
Sandburg  Village,  which  to  date  has  signed 
leases  with  nine  Negro  families;  and  Outer 
Drive  East,  a  large  dovmtown  apartment 
being  built  by  the  Jupiter  Corp.,  which  will 
have  Negro  tenants.) 

"Also,  there  is  Webb  and  Knapp's  racially- 
integrated  redevelopment  project  in  Hyde 
Park-Kenwood,  consisting  of  250  town  houses 
and  two  lO-story  apartment  buildings.  In 
addition,  some  Integ^tlon  Is  taking  place  in 
older  apartment  hoxises  and  individual  homes 
on  the  south  and  southwest  sides  of  the  city, 
particularly  In  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  area 
siuToimding  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
more  recently  in  the  South  Shore  area." 

Some  integration  is  taking  place  in  the 
Near  North  Side,  Marynook,  Uptown,  Stony 
Island  Heights,  and  other  neighborhoods. 

"  Factual  error :  New  York  City's  Harlem  is 
luiquestionably  a  larger  area. 

•Factual  error:  In  describing  the  "Negro 
sector  (as]  extending  from  the  Loop  to  tbe 
Indiana  line"  Miss  Richey  stretches  her  geo- 
graphical imagination  several  milee  to  in- 
clude large  areas  which  are  not  Negro  occu- 
pied. Despite  her  reference  to  Robert 
Weaver,  this  la  Miss  Richey's  error. 

^Misleading  quotation:  This  statement 
was  made  more  than  15  yean  ago  in  Weaver's 
book  "The  Negro  Ghetto"  (1948).  Miss 
Richey  does  not  quote  his  recent  statements 
praising  the  successful  steps  taken  by  Chi- 
cago for  integrated  housing  in  urban  renewal 
areas,  including  Hyde  Park-Kenwood. 

*In  the  second  paragraph  of  her  article 
Miss  Richey  dismisses  "officTal  studies  on  the 
Negro  in  Chicago"  because  they  "pretend  to 
discover  and  register  indignation  about  the 
condition  that  prompted  them."  Yet  we 
note  that  here,  and  throughout  the  article, 
she  leans  heavily  uix>n  these  studies.  These 
provide  the  best  factual  data  available  upon 
which  to  plan  public  and  private  programs 
In  this  area. 

•This  oftquoted  phrase  about  Chicago  is 
based  upon  a  statement  made  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  May  1959.  by 
Edwin  C.  Berry,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Urban  League. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  May  1963, 
Arthur  L.  Johnson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Detroit  branch  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  said 
that  Detroit  was  "one  of  the  most  racially 
segregated  cities  in  the  Nation  as  far  as  hous- 
ing is  concerned."  Earlier  in  January  1963, 
to  a  Cleveland  audience  Whitney  M.  Young, 
Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  said  that  "residential  segregation  in 
Cleveland  is  the  highest  for  any  major  city 
in  the  United  States." 

About  such  statements  Professor  Taueber 
had  this  to  say:  "Then  Is  no  need  for  cities 
to  vie  with  each  other  for  the  title  of  'most 
segregated  city';  thera  is  room  at  the  top 
for  aU  of  them." 

** False  generalisation:  We  questioned  35 
Negroes,  all  of  whom  are  active  in  Journal- 
ism, education,  govenunent,  or  politics;  not 


never  crack."  Chicago's  Negro  ghetto  has 
been  as  carefully  preserved  as  the  Chicago 
Water  TVmer— and  every  Chicago  real  estate 
man  knows  how. 

TBS  COOPBUTrVX  SPOUT 

SplltsvUle  is  a  product  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board's  "nile  of  segregation,"  as 
strictly  enforced  today  as  when  laid  down  in 
1917.  The  nde  decreed:  "Each  block  shall 
be  filled  soUdly  [with  Negroes]  and  further 
expansion  shall  be  confined  to  contiguous 
blocks."  and  this  shaU  be  done  "Just  as 
slowly  as  possible."  When  it  drafted  the 
rule,  the  board  called  for  "active  cooperation 
from  all  civic  bodies."  and  in  the  46  yean 
since,  Chicago's  coopo-ation  has  never  wa- 
vered. Cooperation  has  flowed  abundantly 
from  the  city  coiuicU,  the  police,  lending 
institutions,  newspapers,  churches,  and 
from  white  citizens.  The  latter  have  coop- 
erated by  bombing  or  biu-ning  the  homes 
of  nonconformists.  In  the  early  yean  of 
the  rule  a  house  was  wrecked  on  an  average 
of  every  20  days,^  nowadays,  thanks"  to 
mellowed  tradition,  this  measure  Is  neces- 
sary only  two  or  three  times  a  yetu-.** 

Citizens  formerly  cooperated  also  by  in- 
serting clauses  into  their  property  deeds  for- 
bidding resale  or  lease  to  Negroes.  By  the 
Second  World  War,  restrictive  covenants 
"protected"  80  p>ercent  of  white  residential 
property,  vlrtuaUy  walling  up  the  Negro  sec- 
tor. Consequently  a  huge  wartime  inunigra- 
tlon  "  into  the  sector  piled  up  a  peculation 


one  )mew  what  "SplltsvUle"  meant.  Ac- 
tuaUy,  "SplltsvUle"  was  coined  by  newspaper 
colTUftnists  to  signify  divorce,  for  example, 
"8m f  and  so  and  his  mate  are  headed  for 
SftttsviUe."  It  Is  Miss  Richey,  not  Chicago 
Nesjroes  primarUy.  who  applied  the  word  to 
Chicago's  segregated  housing  pattern. 

"Pactvud  error:  They  have  started  to 
crack.    See  footnote  4. 

"False  generalization:  Even  though  one 
such  case  is  one  too  many,  the  word 
"wrecked,"  as  used  by  Miss  Richey,  is  too 
serious  also  to  describe  a  brcAen  window  or 
a  damaged  porch. 

^'Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact: 
Thanks,  actuaUy,  to  the  leadnvhip  and  hard 
work  of  many  Chicagoans.  No  public  serv- 
ice is  performed  by  overestimating  the  forces 
at  wortc  to  preserve  racial  segregation  whUe 
downgrading  the  forces  responsible  for  the 
greatly  decreasing  violence  in  neighborhooda 
imdergoing  racUl  change.  Credit  Is  due 
the  police  department  for  steppedup  efforts 
to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  a  growing 
number  of  nei^borbood  organizations 
whose  primary  aim  is  to  stabilize  their  neigh- 
borhoods by  keeping  property  up  and  over- 
crowding down,  all  the  while  remain- 
ing, "color  blind";  to  the  work  of  public 
bodies  such  as  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Hxunan  Relations;  and  to  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate organizations  and  church  groups.  To 
Ignore  theee  community  forces  (e.g.,  the 
pioneering  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community 
Conference,  etc.),  as  Miss  Richey  does,  is  to 
omit  a  key  chapter  in  the  Chicago  story. 

"  Serloiu  omission  of  relevant  fact:  With- 
out minimizing  incidents  of  vicrience  that 
stlU  occur  in  some  changing  neighborhoods, 
it  should  be  noted  that  an  estimated  100 
movelns  of  first  Negro  famUiee  in  a  block 
took  place  last  year,  practically  all  of  which 
occurred  without  any  violence. 

<*This  great  inmlgration  explains.  In  sig- 
nificant part.  Miss  Richey's  figures  on  school 
and  residential  segregation  quoted  earlier. 
Her  blind  spot  is  her  failtnw  to  recognize  the 
forces  that  ara  now  at  work  remodeUng  the 
clty^  arehaic  racial  design  of  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation.  These  forces,  sxich  aa 
the  interreliglous  councU  on  urban  affalra. 
the  metropoUtan  housing  and  planning 
councU,  and  the  Catholic  interracial  council, 
for  example,  need  recognition  and  encour- 
agement— not  the  silent  traatment. 
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Chicago  American  haHs  It  as  a  'Monument  to 
planning." 

Part  of  the  legend  Is  true.  Hyde  Park  be- 
gan to  run  down  In  the  1940's,  and  by  1950 
the  Negro  ghetto  extended  over  about  a 
third  of  the  neighborhood,  with  a  mixed 
area"  separating  white  and  Negro  sectors. 
Housing  clearance  got  underway  in  the  early 
1960's,  and  grew  into  a  commimltywlde  ur- 
ban renewal  program  after  a  1954  Federal 
act  extended  renewal  assistance  to  com- 
mercial districts  and  to  housing  rehabilita- 
tion. One  requirement  for  obtaining  Fed- 
eral \irban  renewal  fiinds  is  that  plans  have 
"fullfledged  communltywlde  citizens  partici- 
pation and  support."  The  Hyde  Park  re- 
newal plan  was  drawn  up  by  a  professional 
planner  hired  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
with  a  grant  flt»n  the  Field  Foundation. 
The  plan  was  underwritten  with  public 
clearance  funds  totaling  $37.7  million  {%26A 
million  Federal,  the  rest  city).  Before  the 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  Chicago  City 
Council  for  approval,  community  represent- 
atives were  called  in  to  inspect  it.  Though 
the  planner  refused  to  make  any  basic 
changes  or  redxice  the  amount  of  clearance, 
he  was  able  to  talk  many  critics  into  seeing 
things  his  way.** 

But  not  all  were  persxiaded.^  Msgr.  John 
Egan.  repreeentlng  the  Roman  Catholic 
archdiocese,  and  spokesmen  for  the  Hyde 
Park  Tenant  &  Homeowners  Association  flat- 
ly condemned  the  plan.  The  priority  task, 
as  the  association  saw  it,  was  to  relieve  the 
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** Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact:  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  \u-ban  renewal  plan  the 
"mixed  area"  would  certainly  have  become 
all-Negro. 

*> Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact:  Inur- 
ing the  many  months  that  the  plan  was  be- 
ing drafted  hundreds  of  meetings  were  held, 
involving  thousands  of  residents.  Including 
religious  leaders,  businessmen,  and  commu- 
nity leaders.  Tape  recordlnga  of  these  meet- 
ings are  available.  More  than  300  changes, 
many  of  them  substantive,  were  Incorporated 
during  this  period.  James  V.  Cunningham, 
executive  director  of  the  Hyde  Park -Kenwood 
Community  Conference  dxiring  this  period, 
states:  "Citizens  acting  through  the  confer- 
ence were  shaping  the  contents  of  the  final 
plan  in  all  meetings  with  the  planner  *  •  • 
in  all  the  reports  submitted  [to  the  planner] 
•  •  •  in  meetings  of  the  committee  of  six, 
and  in  the  entire  process  through  the  years. 
Influence  is  not  something  that  takes  place 
only  at  final  hearings." 

■*  Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact:  Miss 
Richey  fails  to  mention  the  Hyde  Park-Ken- 
wood Community  Conference,  the  interracial, 
grassroots  neighborhood  organization  found- 
ed in  1940  to  create  a  stable  Intoracial  com- 
munity. The  role  of  the  conference  is  docu- 
mented in  "A  Neighborhood  Finds  Itself,"  by 
Julia  Abrahamson,  and  in  "The  Politics  of 
Urban  Renewal,"  by  Peter  H.  Rossi  and  Rob- 
ert A.  Dentler.  As  Hyde  Park's  representa- 
tive community  organization,  deeply  in- 
volved block  by  block  with  its  residents,  the 
conference  did  not  agree  with  Monsignor 
Egan  or  with  the  Hyde  Park  Tenant  &  Home- 
owners Association. 

Ftom  the  very  beginning  the  conference 
recognized  that  freedom  cd  residence — ^f or  the 
Negro— did  not  mean  that  a  neighborhood 
wotild  remain  Interracial;  it  might  become 
all  Negro.  Freedom  of  residence  also  meant 
that  whites  were  free  to  move  out  as  others 
were  free  to  move  in.  Hence,  the  confer- 
ence set  out  to  educate  whites  and  Negroes 
on  the  advantages  of  a  stable  interracial 
community  and  to  make  Hyde  Park-Ken- 
wood an  attractive  community  into  which 
both  Negroes  and  whites  would  continue  to 
move.  For  many  years,  there  was  doubt 
that  the  conference  would  succeed  in  its 
educational  program.  It  can  now  be  said 
that  success  is  finally  in  sight — though  not 
yet  achieved.    (See  also  footnote  50.) 


pressing  hoxislng  needs  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies, especially  Negroes,  thousands  of  whom 
had  been  pushed  into  the  Hyde  Park  area 
after  being  evicted  by  a  large  private  de- 
velopment. It  would  be  unjust,  many  felt, 
to  evict  30,000  low-income  citizens  and  re- 
place their  homes  with  one-third  as  much 
housing  designed  for  upper-mlddle-lncome 
tenancy.  Ninety  percent  of  the  housing 
marked  for  clearance  was  of  brick  construc- 
tion, Monsignor  Egan  pointed  out — better 
than  the  tenants  coiild  find  elsewhere.** 

Defenders  of  the  plan  retorted  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  existing  housing  would  be  left 
Intact,  that  only  deteriorated  structvu-es 
would  be  razed,  and  that  this  step  was  im- 
perative if  the  white  exodus  from  the  neigh- 
borhood was  to  be  halted. 

With  blight  banished,  middle-class  citi- 
zens would  be  attracted  back  from  suburbia. 
Julian  Levi,  of  the  University  of  Chicago- 
sponsored  South  Bast  Chicago  Commission, 
argued:  "The  university  needs  a  compatible 
neighborhood,  one  that  will  permit  it  to  do 
Its  basic  Job  in  scholarship  and  research. 
*  *  *  Tou  must  view  the  project  in  terms 
of  land  use.  Urbui  redevelopment  is  not  an 
exercise  in  sociology." 

The  plan  was  approved.  The  city  council 
did  recommend,  however,  as  a  conoseslon. 
that  120  units  of  public  housing  be  Included 
In  the  project,  and  directed  **  that  all  hous- 
ing constructed  on  clearance  sites  be  offered 
on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Since 
Hyde  Park  was  the  first  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram professing  to  be  interracial,"  it  got  na- 
tional publicity  as  a  "pilot  project." 

While  Negro  approval  *■  of  the  project  was 
not  required,  the  nondiscriminatory  claim 
won  it.  James  Baldwin  has  written  of  the 
Negro's  "wise  desire  not  to  be  betrayed  by 
too  much  hoping."  But  Chicago  Negroes, 
disappointed  by  the  lack  of  results  of  the 
covenant  decision,  did  turn  hopefully  toward 
the  promises  of  urban  renewal  and  believed 
that  in  time  the  trials  of  relocation  would 
bring  better  housing  opportunities.* 


"Factual  error:  Monsignor  Egan  says  he 
never  made  this  statement.  He  also  knows 
that  the  type  of  construction  may  have  lit- 
tle relationship  to  the  quality  and  safety  of 
housing  in  areas  with  overcrowded.  Illegally 
converted  b\illdlngs.  Seventy-eight  percent 
of  the  buildings  demolished  In  Hyde  Park 
were  substandard. 

*  Factual  error:  From  the  very  first 
the  proposed  Hyde  Park  plan  was  built 
around  the  principle  that  "all  housing  con- 
structed on  clearance  sites  be  offered  on  a 
racially  nondiscriminatory  basis."  This 
principle  was  not  Inserted  by  the  city  coun- 
cil upon  adoption  of  the  plan  3  years  later 
as  Miss  Richey  Indicates;  it  was  there  all  the 
time. 

"Factiial  error:  Nearby  Lake  Meadows, 
an  interracial  urban  renewal  development 
built  upon  land  originally  cleared  by  the 
city,  preceded  the  Hyde  Park  project  by  more 
than  5  years  and  also  received  national  pub- 
licity as  a  pilot  project  for  Its  open  oc- 
cupancy. It  Is  fully  described  In  a  4-part 
series  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Defender, 
Nov.  13-15,  1963,  and  in  the  Journal  of  Hous- 
ing for  January  1961. 

"False  generalization:  Here,  as  well  as 
in  at  least  eight  other  places  in  this  article 
("Negro  repudiation."  "Negro  approval." 
"Negroes  began  to  say,"  "the  Negro  commu- 
nity," etc.) ,  Miss  Richey  pxirports  to  describe 
how  the  Negro  felt,  acted,  or  reacted.  TO 
lump  Negro  opinion,  as  Miss  Richey  repeat- 
edly does,  is  to  stereotype  Chicago  Negroes. 
Those  who  know  Chicago  Negroes  know  bet- 
ter than  to  squeeze  their  n^any  and  varied 
views  into  some  prefabricated  mold. 

"Seriotis  omission  of  relevant  fact: 
Homeownership  among  Chicago's  nonwhites 
rose  131  percent  between  1950  and  1960  and 
is  still  increasing.  Currently,  the  city  has 
an  estimated  40.(X)0  Negro  homeowners,  an 
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No  sooner  had  rubble  dust  beg\m  fiylng 
than  the  Negro  community  grew  alarmed. 
While  80  percent  of  the  housing  in  all  Hyde 
Park  was  Indeed  untouched,  approximately 
30,000  of  Hyde  Park's  population  of  70,000 
were  evicted  in  the  clearance  of  entire  blocks 
in  West  Hyde  Park,  and  14.000  of  those 
moved  were  Negroes.  Negroes  were  being 
evicted  wholesale,  cried  the  Negro  press; 
forced-sale  properties  were  undervaluated; 
relocation  assistance  was  Inadequate;  avail- 
able housing  was  less  good  and  more  expen- 
sive.** Moreover,  color  seemed  to  be  the 
prime  target  of  the  wrecking  balls.*^  Solid 
Negro  blocks  were  getting  a  clean  sweep, 
while  Integrated  blocks  underwent  spot 
clearance  of  property  that  nearly  always  was 
Negro  occupied.  The  urban  league  charged 
that  8  out  of  the  10  of  those  relocated  were 
Negro,  and  that  the  plleup  in  the  already 
overcrowded  ghetto  was  "breeding  more 
slums  and  worse  slums"  and  causing  "further 
concentration,  enlargement  and  institution- 
alization of  segregation."  Negroes  began  to 
say  that  urban  renewal  was  really  Negro 
removal"  and  a  process  of  chasing  slums 
around.  , 

Such  discontent  deserved  study.**  A  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  soclolog^y  team  Investi- 
gated   Chicago    rental    opportunities    and 


increase  of  23,000  over  1950.  Between  1950 
and  1960,  according  to  Prof.  Donald  Bogue, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  39,000  non- 
whites  moved  from  the  city  into  the  suburbs. 

"Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact:  No 
relocation  program — involving  low-income 
families — can  be  accomplished  without  some 
mistakes  or  Injustices.  And  Hyde  Park  bad 
its  share.  But  the  description  in  this  para- 
graph differs  from  the  reality  as  does  brass 
from  bronze.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  families  were  relocated  to  safe,  sanitary, 
standard  housing.  The  heartbreak  of  re- 
location centers  in  a  hard  core  of  difficult, 
social  welfare  cases.  Urban  renewal  brought 
to  the  public  eye  ont  failure  to  solve  these 
social  problems.  Had  it  not  been  for  urban 
renewal  the  human  burden  shouldered  by 
these  problem  families  would  have  remained 
hidden  from  view.  (See  also  footnotes  32 
and  51.) 

"  Factual  error:  Also  the  target  of  wreck- 
ing balls  was  to  block  inhabited  by 
whites  and  nearly  completely  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  Ray  School. 

''Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact:  It 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  whether  more 
whites  than  Negroes  have  made  this  charge. 
Miss  Richey  confuses  the  Issue  all  the  more. 
In  putting  this  issue  into  historical  per- 
spective Robert  C.  Weaver  performed  a  real 
service: 

"The  suburban  building  boom  of  the  1950's 
helped  the  Jews  to  escape  to  the  suburbs. 
It  will  be  the  urban  renewal  of  the  1960's 
that  will  help  Negroes  to  escape  from  their 
ghetto.  Had  urban  renewal  been  launched 
a  generation  ago  it  wo\ild  have  had  its  pri- 
mary impact  upon  Jews,  Italians,  and  Irish. 
Today  that  impact  falls  primarily  upon 
Negroes.  For  urban  renewal  is  directed  to- 
ward rebuilding  and  rehabilitating  the 
blighted  areas  of  our  cities.  And  it  is  in 
those  areas  that,  today,  Negroes  are  con- 
centrated. 

"The  only  way  urban  renewal  can  continue 
is  by  assuring  those  who  are  affected  by  it, 
either  through  relocation  or  rehabilitation,  a 
better  place  to  live.  If  it  is  to  continue, 
therefore,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  greater 
freedom  of  choice  for  Negroes  in  housing." 

** Factual  error:  By  having  her  timetables 
reversed.  Miss  Richey's  point  evaporates. 
The  study,  which  she  sajrs  was  prompted  by 
the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  urban  renewal  plan, 
was  well  underway  before  Nov.  7,  1958 — the 
date  when  the  city  council  finally  approved 
the  plan.  Furthermore,  the  study  "Hous- 
ing a  Metropolis — Chicago,"  by  Beverly  Dun- 


found  that  twice  as  many  Negroes  as  whites 
lived  in  substandard  housing,  but  because 
of  acute  demand  Negroes  pcdd  $15  more  a 
month  **  tot  theirs — in  effect,  a  color  tax. 
This  economic  hardship  (Negro  income  aver- 
ages 30  percent  lower  than  white)  caused 
families  to  double  up,  overburdening  facil- 
ities and  services  and  thereby  generating 
slum  conditions. 

One  ghetto  neighborhood  where  relocated 
Negroes  were  being  concentrated  "  was  Wood- 
lawn,  which  borders  Hyde  Park  on  the  south. 
Built  to  acconmaodate  25,000  residents," 
Woodlawn  by  1960  bulged  with  82,000.*^  many 
disgruntled  at  having  been  evicted  by  clear- 
ance several  times.  When  the  white  press " 


can  and  Philip  Hauser,  was,  in  great  part, 
financed  by  city  funds. 
**  Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact : 
The  figures  from  the  sociology  team  of 
Hauser  and  Duncan  are  for  1956.  How  long 
was  such  a  differential  expected  to  continue? 
According  to  Gary  S.  Becker:  "The  very  rapid 
influx  of  Negroes  into  Chicago  during  the 
last  15  years  has  led  to  temporary  differences 
between  rents  paid  by  Negroes  and  whites 
which  would  be  eliminated  a.  few  years  after 
the  Influx  ceases."  ("The  Economics  of  Dis- 
crimination," University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1957.)  He  goes  on  to  conclude:  "The  resi- 
dential discrimination  observed  in  many 
northern  cities  Is  a  consequence  of  the  In- 
mlgratlon  of  Negroes  and  the  residential 
segregation  In  these  cities." 

As  long  as  the  dual  hovising  market  in  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  makes  80  per- 
cent of  the  housing  "unavailable"  to  Negro 
renters,  they  will  have  fewer  places  from 
which  to  choose  and  hence  less  of  a  chance  to 
pick  the  "best  buy"  for  their  rental  dollar. 
It  would  be  as  If  suburbanites  were  permitted 
to  shop  in  only  one  of  six  major  department 
stores  in  downtown  Chicago.  Limited  in 
their  opportunity  to  look  around  and  buy  the 
best  at  the  lowest  price,  these  suburban 
shoppers  would  not  be  able  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  what  is  being  offered.  By  re- 
stricting hovising  opportunities  for  non- 
whites,  the  dual-housing  market  puts  them 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

"Data  from  the  department  of  urban  re- 
newal indicates  that  only  a  small  number  of 
Hyde  Park  families  were  relocated  In  Wood- 
lawn.  Becatise  of  convenient  railroad  and 
bus  terminals,  and  good  mass  transporta- 
tion, Woodlawn  has  been  a  major  "port  of 
entry"  in  Chicago  for  new  arrivals  from  the 
South. 

"Factual  error:  Ever  since  1920,  when  the 
population  was  97  percent  white,  the  Wood- 
lawn community  area  has  always  had  at 
least  61,000  residents. 

"Factual  error:  Miss  Richey  neglects  to 
differentiate  between  the  Woodlawn  census 
area  and  the  Woodlawn  planning  area.  The 
Woodlawn  census  area  In  1960  accommodated 
73.397  Negroes,  plxxa  8.500  whites  and  433  of 
other  races  for  a  total  of  81,270.  Between 
1950  and  1960  the  population  of  the  Wood- 
lawn census  area  Increased  by  only  580  per- 
sons. Woodlawn  was  overcrowded  before 
urban  renewal  began  In  the  1950's.  For 
facts  about  the  Woodlawn  planning  area 
(East  Woodlawn)  see  also  footnote  39. 

"SeriOTis  omission  of  relevant  fact: 

Negroes  were  not  on  the  sidelines;  many 
were  very  critical,  too.  The  Chicago  Defender 
featured  a  10-part  series  of  articles  on  the 
people,  leaders,  and  problems  of  Woodlawn. 
Here  is  one  quote: 

"For  those  exorbitant  rents,  families  re- 
ceived refrigerators  that  wouldn't  keep  food 
cold,  stoves  that  wouldn't  work,  hazardous  or 
nonfunctioning  electrical  outlets  and  broken 
locks  on  doors  and  windows. 

"They  paid  for  falling  plaster,  refuse  In  the 
basements,  and  herds  of  rats  and  regiments 
of  roaches.  They  paid  for  the  right  to  have  a 
mailing  address  and  to  be  surrounded  by  four 
shabby  walls  and  a  leaky  ceiling." 


began  calling  Woodlawn  "blight  ridden"  and 
"vice  Infected"  and  delegations  began  prying 
around  with  note  pads,  Negroes  smelled  an- 
other Negro  removal  project  brewing.  Con- 
vinced that  population  squeezing  had 
reached  the  limit,  Woodlawn 's  Protestant  and 
Catholic  clergy  pooled  a  fund  and,  in  1960, 
hired  a  professional  organizer,  Saul  Alinsky, 
to  organize  Woodlawn  "  to  withstand  whole- 
sale clearance.  The  University  of  Chicago's 
announcement  of  its  "south  campus  plan" 
wasn't  long  in  coming."  Having  applied  for 
Federal  funds  under  a  new  act  designed  to 
help  colleges  improve  their  environment,  the 
university  hoped  to  clear  a  mile-long  slice  of 
Woodlawn  for  an  "expansion  program." 

More  than  40,o6o  "  Woodlawners  rallied  to 
Allnsky's  Temporary  Woodlawn  Organiza- 
tion, and  at  a  community  "congress"  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  cuppoae  any  renewal  pro- 
gram that  was  not  approved  and  directed  by 
Woodlawn  citizens.  Alinsky  warned,  "There 
will  be  people  lying  in  front  of  the  biilldozers 
if  the  university  doesn't  listen  to  us."  Up 
to  the  moment  of  writing,  the  bulldozers 
haven't  breached  Woodlawn's  borders.** 

When  pricing  on  Hyde  Park's  rising  apart- 
ments and  town  houses  was  annoimced,  Ne- 
gro tempers  flared.  Apartment  rentals 
ranged  from  9125  for  efficiencies  to  9235  for 
bedroom  apartments,  townhouses  were  priced 
from  $20,000  to  $42,000.  Negroee  cried,  "We 
have  been  priced  out."  Then,  Hyde  Park 
business  interests  succeeded  in  postponing 
Indeflnltely  the  construction  of  the  130  units 
of  public  housing  the  city  council  had  rec- 
onunended.  By  this  time,  the  Negroes  were 
sure  they  had  been  duped.**  "Urban  re- 
newal was  a  false  promise,"  declared  the  ur- 
ban league.  The  Negro  daUy  Chicago  De- 
fender sununed  it  up  rueftiUy:  "Nothing  has 
been  more  difficult  to  contend  with  than  the 


The  Woodlawn  Booster,  the  neighborhood 
newspaper,  published  this  report  from  the 
staff  of  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation 
which  said.  In  part:  "Criminal  commercial 
Interests  are  forever  trying  to  ensnare  Wood- 
lawn young  people  in  dop*,  liquor,  and 
prostitution.  These  immoral  businesses  are 
run  by  gangsters  who  do  not  live  in  our  com- 
munity. Time  and  again.  TWO  has  put  its 
finger  on  the  saloons  and  hotels  as  gathering 
places  for  these  mone]rmakers  in  hvunan 
misery.  The  police  have  not  been  effective. 
We  do  not  speak  of  spasmodic  and  sensa- 
tional vice  raids.  We  are  speaking  of  consist- 
ent, vigilant,  and  effective  law  enforcement." 

"  Factual  error:  Actually  the  area  around 
which  TWO  Is  organized  and  for  which  the 
city  Is  planning  is  East  Woodlawn  with  a 
population  of  60,000  In  1960.  This  area  In- 
creased by  5.000  persons  between  1950  and 
I960:  and  10.000  since  1940. 

"Factual  error:  Again,  the  reversed  time- 
table: The  "South  Campus  plan"  came  be- 
fore TWO  and  helped  trigger  TWO  into 
existence. 

"Factual  error:  Even  TWO'S  stanchest 
supporters  would  say  that  this  was  an  ex- 
tremely generous  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Woodlawners  who  rallied  to  TWO'S  side. 
No  40.000  persons  attended  TWO'S  highly 
successfiil  initial  community  congress.  Some 
1.500  persons  did  pack  the  hall. 

**  After  annoimclng  a  preliminary  plan  for 
Woodlawn.  the  department  of  city  planning 
has  been  working  with  the  Woodlawn  orga- 
nization and  other  community  groups  to  pre- 
pare more  definitive  proposals.  Progress  has 
been  made  In  reaching  agreement  on  several 
basic  principles,  such  as  the  need  for  spot 
clearance,  assistance  for  rehabilitation,  and 
institutional  expansion. 

•*In  making  this  charge  Miss  Richey  \m- 
derestlmates  the  Intelligence  of  the  hundreds 
of  Negroes  in  Hyde  Park-Kenwood — ^Negroes 
who  for  5  years  took  an  active  part  In  the 
argument  and  discussion  over  the  renewal 
of  their  conununlty.  Today,  they  still  ac- 
tively participate. 
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ment buildings.  Twenty-seven  townhonses 
are  occupied  by  Negro  ftunUles  (the  majority 
teterraclal  couples)  ;<■  an  ^iA  survey  *  found 
14-peroent  Negro  tenancy  in  the  apartments. 
It  Is  difllcult  to  determine  to  what  degree  this 
low  Negro  occupancy  is  due  to  pricing,  how 
much  to  screening.  All  other  construction 
on  urban  renewal  land  to  date  has  been  for 
Institutional  and  retail  commercial  use;  oth- 
er cleared  sites  have  been  assigned  for  parks 
and  playlets;  much  cleared  land  remains 
unpurchased.  To  be  sure,  a  great  de«d  of 
new  housing  has  gone  up  In  the  project  area 
on  Bites  unaffected  by  the  nondiscriminatory 
clause,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  older  ho\u- 
tng  has  been  rehabilitated.  Property  values 
have  soared;  so  have  rents.  None  ot  the 
promised  120  units  of  public  housing  have 
been  constructed,  nor  have  sites  been  as- 
signed. Xlghty-four  \mits  oC  housing  for 
the  elderly,  which  had  been  projected  prior 
to  urban  renewal,  were  relegated  to  a  re- 
mote comer  of  Hyde  Park.  Formerly  sep- 
arated by  Idoeks  undergoing  racial  transi- 
tion, white  and  Negro  sectors  now  are  cleaved 
by  an  economic  line  of  demarcation  through 
which  Negroes  pass,  if  they  are  lucky,  for  the 
small  quantity  of  housing  for  which  they  are 
eligible — If  they  can  pay. 

Thus,  the  artmlmion  of  a  hundred  profes- 
sional-class Negro  families  ■•  to  Hyde  Park's 
urban  renewal  Ixmslng  sppears  to  be  the  re- 
placement for  the  14,000  Negroes  who  w«« 
evicted. 

Initially  touted  as  a  national  model  for 
racially  integrated  urban  renewal,  the  fed- 
erally aesisted  "nondiscriminatory"  pilot 
project  has  served  to  roll  back  the  ghetto 
border,  generating  pressures  that  deUver  dis- 
placed residents  Into  the  hands  of  greedy 
landlords  and  ruthless  speculators.  More 
than  150,000  Negro  Chlcagoans  have  been 
displaced  by  clearance  *>  since  1948.  accord- 


« Factual  error:  Whatever  significance  Miss 
Richey  may  attach  to  this  statement,  the 
fact  is  thst  the  builder  of  the  townhouses 
ilatly  denies  that  the  majority  of  the  couples 
are  interraeiaL   He  noted  three. 

**Factiul  eiTor:  The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration says  it  made  no  such  study. 
About  90  of  the  S40  apartments  are  occupied 
by  Negro  families. 

*» Factual  error:  The  best  current  estimate 
of  the  population  in  the  Hyde  Park -Kenwood 
urban  renewal  area  is  66.000,  half  erf  whom 
are  Negro.  Pour  times  as  many  Negroes  now 
reside  in  this  area  as  did  in  1950.  It  Is  also 
the  home  of  many  families  of  Oriental  back- 
ground. 

''  Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact :  "Clear- 
ance." as  used  here,  must  Include  far  more 
than  the  "urban  renewal"  projects  on  which 
Miss  Richey  centers  her  attention.  From 
1948  through  1961  a  grand  total  of  59,000 
households  were  relocated  (43,400  families 
and  15.300  single  persons)  to  make  way  for 
urban  renewal,  expressways,  building  code  en- 
forcement, public  housing,  hospitals,  medi- 
cal center,  parks,  parking  lots,  elementary 
and  high  schools,  colleges,  eto.  Tlie  best 
estimate  is  that  60  to  65  percent  of  these 
were  Negro  households;  the  rest,  white. 

For  1962,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Urban  Renewal,  3,200  families  were  dlsplsu:ed 
by  governmental  clearance  for  various  pur- 
poses. Of  these,  1J201  were  white,  2,000  non- 
white.  For  the  2-year  period  of  1963-64. 
about  6,800  families  will  have  to  be  relocat- 
ed, 4,300  white  and  2,500  non white. 

To  date  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority  has 
constructed  31,000  lew  Income  housing  units, 
enough  to  accommodate  three  times  as  many 
people  as  were  displaced  on  its  sites.  The 
biggest  single  program  resulting  In  the  re- 
location of   households   was   the   city's   ex- 


ing  to  the  urban  league.  Hie  dilcago  experl- 
enoe  stands  as  a  dlra  warning  of  bow  the 
Rresldent's  new  "^"ilVrfTulnatTtry  housing 
order  can  be  dreum vented  by  yii»'«tT-  whose 
goal  Is  upgrading  re*l  esUte  values  Instead 
at  hiunan  Uvea.  iTtban  renewnl  has  even 
failed  In  Its  goal  of  attracting  soburbanites 
back  to  the  city;  »  the  caodus  of  Chlcagoans 
to  the  suburbs  has  Increased. 

If  clearance  has  promoted  residential  seg- 
regation, school  segregatkm  has  been  assisted 
by  new  construction — that  is,  by  the  oon- 
strucUon  of  additional  all-Negro  schools 
Since  the  19M's  the  Chicago  Board  of  Xdu- 
catton  has  generally  ussd  residential  segre- 
gation as  Its  gulds  for  school-attendance 
Boning  (except  dtvlng  the  1947-6S  superln- 
tendency  of  Hsrold  Htmt) ,  redrafting  school 
districts  as  the  color  line  shifted.  But 
school  segregation  lagged  behind  housing 
segregatloa  for  a  time  becaive  of  a  lack  of 
seating  ^laoe*  in  Negro  schools.  When  He- 
gro  schools  reached  the  load  limit  of  45  stu- 
dents ■«  to  a  classroom,  the  overflow  was 
channeled  aeroes  ghetto  Unes  until  additional 
schools  oould  be  built. 

A  large  school  construction  appropriation 
has  had  the  effect  of  enforcing  a  segrega- 
tion policy  for  whioh  the  board  leoently 
was  taken  to  task  ■■  by  the  XJM.  dvU  Rights 
Commission.*    The  board  Justifies  Its  policy 

pressway  program  for  which  17,000  house- 
holds had  to  be  relocated  from  1948  through 
1961. 

»=  Factual  error:  This  will  be  news  to  the 
thousands  of  subiubanites  who  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  to  occupy  the  new  apart- 
ments constructed  along  the  lakeshore  and  In 
the  city's  central  area.  There  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  that  the  postwar  sulmrban  surge, 
which  bAgan  in  the  1940's.  "has  Increased" 
because  of  urban  renewal.  It  is  obvioiis  why 
the  suburbs  will  continue  to  grow:  the  city 
can  only  hold  so  many  people.  As  our  metro- 
politan population  expands,  it  is  the  sub- 
urban area  that  will  increase' in  slze^"" 

Ferd  Kramer.  Chicago  developer,  hoted  in 
May  1963,  that  "not  only  have  many  former 
suburbanites  moved  to  Prairie  ShG|«s,  but 
some  of  them,  such  as  schoolteachers,  have 
reversed  the  normal  commuting  practice  by 
now  going  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  to 
work."  (Prairie  Shores  has  1,700  apartments 
located  at  29th  St.  and  South  Parkway,  next 
to  Michael  Reese  Hospital.) 

"  Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact :  In  Jan- 
uary 1963,  the  board  of  education  released  a 
report  stating  that  Chicago  is  the  only  ma- 
jor city  (over  500,000)  in  the  United  States 
which  does  not  have  double  shift  classes. 
Their  existence  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
criticisms  of  the  board  of  education  by  civil 
rights  groups. 

»♦  Factual  error:  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  when  the  load  limit  of  44  stu- 
dents to  a  classroom  was  reached,  students, 
Negro  or  white,  would  be  put  on  a  double 
shift  basis.  Tlie  recent  permissive  transfer 
policy  began  at  40  pupils. 

'^Factual  error:  The  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  took  no  position  regarding  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education's  policies.  What 
Miss  Richey  refers  to  is  a  1962  study  made  by 
Prof.  John  E.  Coons,  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Law  School.  His  study,  with 
other  such  reports  on  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  and  Hi^Uand  Park, 
Mich.,  appears  in  the  Commisston  publica- 
Uon,  "Civil  Righto,  U.SA.— PubUc  Schools 
North  and  West  1962."  (See  also  foot- 
note 8.) 

■■  Factual  error:  What  Coons,  not  the  Com- 
mission, actually  said  was:  "It  might  be  well 
to  reiterate  that  the  l>aalc  problems  of  segre- 
gation in  Chicago  public  educatlan  were  imiC 
created  by  the  echod  administration.  The 
school  system  has  merely  aoc^rted  a  pattern 
which  is  the  product  at  other  tarcem." 

Coons  quotes  favorably  the  "1961  Report 
to   the   Conunlsslon   on   Civil   Rlgbte   from 
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on  the  basis  that  it  Is  cq>erating  a  "neighbor- 
hood school  system,"  but  the  Conunlsslon 
charged*^  that  "In  many  areas  it  has  not 
been  operating  a  neighborhood  sehoBl  sys- 
tem, but  has  acted  as  if  it  were."**  Supt. 
Benjamin  Willis  recently  ssked  for  more 
building  funds.  Negro  groups  oppose  the 
request,"  saying  that  construction  will  be 
used  for  further  racial  separation,  and  that 
under  integration  the  22,000  surplus  seato  In 
white  schools  would  take  up  the  seat  short- 
ages of  Negro  schools.  They  say — and  the 
Civil  Righto  Conunlsslon**  concurs — that 
Chicago  Negro  schools  are  Inferior  to  white 
schools*^  and  that  Negro  schools  are  poorly 
supervised  because  of  the  lack  of  experienced 


Illinois  State  Advisory  Committee"  to  the 
U.S.  C<»nmi88ion  on  Civil  Righto:  "It  would 
seem,  although  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  contends 
otherwise,  that  there  is  not  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  discrimination." 

"  Factual  error :  See  footnote  85. 

■■Serious  omission  of  relevant  fact:  What 
Professor  Coons  did  say  was:  "The  most 
serious  criticism  of  the  Chicago  system  relates 
to  the  inflexibility  of  transfer  policy.  This 
suggesto  no  criticism  of  the  neighborhood 
school,  which  seems  sensible  as  an  abstract 
proposition.  The  telling  complaint  is  less  the 
logic  of  the  neighborhood  system  than  the 
illogic  of  ito  application  imder  existing  condi- 
tions. Practically  speaking,  neighborhood 
schools  do  not  exist  in  many  of  the  crowded 
areas  of  Chicago,  unless  the  requiremento  of 
that  concept  are  satisfied  by  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  a  building  called  a  school  which  is 
physically  located  in  something  called  neigh- 
borhood. If  the  school  is  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  needs  of  a  neighborhood,  it  Is  play- 
ing with  words  to  label  it  a  neighborhood 
school.  The  most  serious  charge  against  the 
administration  seems  to  be  that  in  many 
areas  it  has  not  ben  operating  a  neighbor- 
hood school  system,  but  has  acted  as  if  it 
were. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"What  impact  would  a  reasonable  and 
impartial  transfer  policy  have  upon  segre- 
gation? Probably  not  a  great  deal  in  sta- 
tistical terms.  It  would  not  involve  great 
niunbers.  Even  if  transfers  were  not  limited 
to  the  nearest  scho<d  having  space,  large 
numbers  of  Negro  pupils  would  not  transfer 
to  schools  in  white  areas,  and  if  the  build- 
ing program  should  catoh  up,  transfer  would 
probably  be  terminated.  Furthermore,  noany 
Negroes  will  prefer  not  to  transfer  for  rea- 
sons of  convenience,  inertia,  or  fear  of  com- 
petitions with  white  puplU.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  program  wotild  have  an  important 
consequence,  for  it  woxUd  constitute  a  com- 
mitment of  the  Chicago  school  system  to 
equality  not  merely  in  words  but  in  action." 

"Factual  error:  The  board's  request  for 
more  building  fimds  is  before  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  No  "Negro  group"  oppoeed  the 
request  before  the  committee  considering 
the  $25  million  proposal. 

*•  Factual  error:  See  footnote  56. 

*  Factual  error:  What  Professor  Coons  said 
was:  "The  attempt  to  pass  Judgment  upon  a 
school  system's  compliance  with  a  constitu- 
tional standard  of  equal  opportunity  for 
education  implies  the  existence  of  criteria 
by  which  the  quality  of  education  may  be 
Judged.  Unfortunately  about  the  only  item 
of  universal  agreement  is  the  assiunptlon 
that  some  education  is  better  tlian  none, 
perhaps  with  the  added  proposition  that 
more  is  better  than  less.  •  •  •  For  example, 
the  knowledge  that  the  teachers  in  a  given 
school  are  less  experienced  than  the  average 
nasy  be  a  matter  either  for  concern  or  grati- 
fication to  the  school  involved.  Does  ex- 
perienced age  teach  better  than  enthusiastic 
youth?  And,  for  that  matter,  do  experienced 
teachers  have  less  enthusiasm?  IS  It  possi- 
ble that  age  Itself  irrespective  of  all  other 
qualities  ham  something  to  do  with  successful 


teachers.**  Awaiting  taart  building  funds, 
the  boctfd  Is  maintaining  segregation  by  as- 
signing Negro  classes  **  to  mobile  classrooms 
(dubbed  "Willis  wagons"),  cafeterias,  audl- 
toriiuns,  corridors,  gymnasiums,  basemento, 
warehouses,  vacant  stores,  and  apartment 
space  in  public  housing.** 

Educated  by  a  school  sjrstem  that  seems  to 
be  striving  toward  the  "separate  but  equal" 
Supreme  Court  directive  at  1896,  housed  ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  "rule"  of  1917,  and 
disillusioned  by  a  decade  of  "nondiscrimi- 
natory housing,"  Chicago  Negroes  cheered** 
neither  President  Kennedy's  latest  housing 
order  nor  Mayor  Daley's  latest  study,**  which 
explored  Chicago  in  the  year  2013  and  fo\uid 
"all  races  completely  integrated  and 
absorbed." 


Who?    What?    Why? 
Elinor   Richey    lives    in    the    Hyde    Park 
neighborhood  of  Chicago  about  which  she 


teaching?.  If  so,  which  age  is  the  (^timmn — 

the  least,  the  most,  or  some  stage  between. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  proportion  of  uncertified  teachers  on 
a  school's  staff  seems  to  be  a  more  reliable 
measure  of  difference  in  quality.  This  cri- 
terion is  suggested  by  the  school  administra- 
tion Itself,  and  by  this  test  the  Negro  schools 
are  inferior. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Negro 
schools  receive  less  than  their  share  of  co- 
c\uTlcular  services  in  the  form  of  special 
teachers,  truant  officers,  l\mch  programs,  et 
cetera.  Indeed,  if  there  Is  a  differential  in 
these  respecto,  the  Negro  schools  appear  to 
be  preferred.  Of  coxurse  the  need  is  un- 
doubtedly greatest  in  these  schools,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  extra  services  provided  are 
insufficient  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
they  are  intended  to  meet." 

"Misleading  quotation:  Miss  Richey  to  the 
contrary.  Professor  Coons  nowhere  makes  this 
pcrint. 

"False  generalization:  Many  Negroes  and 
whites  who  have  read  this  article  have 
winced  at  Miss  Rlchey's  use  of  such  expres- 
sions as  "Negro  classes,"  "Negro  schools," 
"Negro  dlstxicto." 

••Factual  error:  A  check  of  all  schools  in 
Hyde  Park,  Woodlawn,  and  Englewood  found 
no  Negroes  assigned  to  classes  in  cafeterias, 
auditoriums,  ccnrldors,  gymnasiums,  base- 
mento, warehouses,  or  vacant  stores  as  erf 
May  15.  Use  of  first-fioor  rooms  in  public 
housing  projecto  for  classrooms  for  small 
children  has  been  hailed  as  a  major  social 
achievement  not  only  in  Chicago  but  also  in 
New  York. 

"Factual  error:  The  public  record  con- 
tradlcto  Miss  Richey.  Editorials  in  the 
Chicago  Defender,  spokesmen  tot  the  Chicago 
Urban  League,  Dearborn  Real  Estate  Board, 
and  the  NAACP  and  Negro  aldermen  did 
cheer  the  President's  Executive  order.  What 
disappointed  some  of  them  was  that  the 
President's  order  was  not  as  broad  in  cover- 
age as  they  had  hoped. 

Edwin  C.  Berry,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Urban  League,  said :  "I  haU  the  presi- 
dential order  and  commend  the  President  for 
signing  it." 

A  resolution  introduced  into  the  city  coun- 
cil by  three  aldermen,  all  Negroes,  was  passed 
unanimously  and  stated :  "We,  the  members 
of  the  City  Coimcil  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
support  and  applaud  the  executive  order  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  this  legislative 
body." 

"Factual  error:  There  is  no  such  study. 
The  quoted  snippet  that  follows  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  an  unpublished 
mimeographed  guideline  used  within  the  de- 
partment of  city  planning  to  draft  current 
policy  for  the  long  range  (60-year)  general 
plan  for  Chicago.  The  general  plan  has  not 
yet  been  completed  or  released. 


writes.  A  native  of  Mississippi,  she  offers 
a  timely  reminder'  that  not  all  troubles  of 
American  Negroes  occur  in  the  South. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  on  May  29  of  this  year 
to  address  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Development,  which  is 
composed  of  more  than  400  organizations 
that  are  engaged  in  furthering  interna- 
tional development,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  fine  work 
that  this  organization  is  doing  In  the 
area  of  foreign  aid,  and,  also,  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  implications  which  the 
support  of  this  group  has  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  foreign  aid  program.  The 
member  groups  of  the  conference  repre- 
sent almost  every  strata  of  our  society 
and  are  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  voices  which  speak  out  for  foreign 
aid  are  so  numerous  and  so  well  dis- 
tributed. 

Many  of  the  groups  participating  in 
the  conference  again  put  their  support 
on  record  by  submitting  written  state- 
ments, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  testimonials  to  world  peace  and 
humanitarianlsm  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. There  being  no  objection,  the  tes- 
timonials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

AFL-CIO,  OxoaGK  Mcant 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  program, 
from  ito  start,  has  been  a  hunutnitarian  one. 
It  is  an  important  program  In  a  political 
sense,  of  course;  but  it  is  to  at  least  the  same 
degree  a  fundamental  expression  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  American  people  to  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  to  share  their 
good  life  with  others  *  •  •. 

The  last  year  has  proved— at  least  to  our 
satisfaction — that  the  need  for  foreign  aid 
has  not  diminished  *  *  •.  We  need  to  win 
the  cold  war,  and  we  need  to  win  it  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost  to  ova  Treasury  *  *  *. 

America's  objective  should  be  free  socie- 
ties—politically free,  with  the  ultimate 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  That  is 
the  basic  point.  The  people  nuiy  chooee  to 
concentrate  on  Government  ownership,  con- 
trol and  planning — that  is  up  to  them.  They 
may  want  a  greater  degree  of  private  enter- 
prise— that  Is  also  up  to  them.  This  co\m- 
trys  concern  should  only  be  that  their  choice 
is  freely  msde,  and  that  it  can  be  freely 
altered. 

Policy  Adoptko  by  thi  Tunto  BixNinAL  Na- 
tional, CONVXNTIOM,  NOVXKBCa  17,  1962,  OF 
THK  AMXalCAM  ASSOCIATUm  FOS  THE  UlfTrSD 

Nations 

OBCAOK  or   DKVXLOnCSNT 

The  General  Assembly  unanimously  desig- 
nated the  current  decade  as  the  "United 
Nations  development  decade"  and  chaUenged 
the  member  states  to  intensify  their  efforts 
"to  mobilize  and  to  sustain  support  for  the 
measures  required"  to  make  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  rste  of  economic  growth  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations  supporto  this  program  and  ivges  the 


'She  offers  a  timely  reminder  that  even 
the  Reporter  has  troubles  in  consistently  pro- 
viding Ito  readers  with  an  accurate  reporting 
of  facto,  evento,  and  trends. 
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Wtfth  the  «nlv«ae  ••  vaU  m 

loav  tOfBtkv  BBQth  toy  month  and 
by  week.  1ft  U  eheer  foUy  to  think  that 
i«in  Mvlag  In  an  age  in  wUeh  the 
problems  of  one  part  of  the  worid  am  of 
reaUy  greater  concern  to  one  Western  nation 
than  to  any  otner.  What  happens  In  Africa 
In  the  formsr  French  and  British  oolanlea  Is 
as  important  to  the  United  Btatea  as  what 
happens  In  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  should  aid  and  encour- 
•^  uncommitted  nations  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  their  own  policies  and  avoid  satellite 
status.  The  United  States  must  act  ded- 
aively  to  spur  the  desired  economic  growth 
and  to  promote  more  equitable  allocation  of 
national  income  in  such  nations  while  fos- 
tering Insofar  as  possible  development  of 
representative  government  and  respect  for 
minority  rights.  To  these  ends  econonUc  aid, 
preferably  In  long  term,  low  interest  loans, 
technical  assistance  (especially  In  educa- 
tion), and  subeldlzed  cultural  exchanges 
must  be  Increased  and  wherever  possible 
given  priority  over  military  assistance.  Pri- 
vate investment  alMroad  should  be  encour- 
aged only  if  it  promises  to  promote  sound 
economic  development  In  the  Interest  of  the 
areaa  ooncerped,  aiKl  If  It  is  welcomed  by 
the  nations  themselves. 

The  primary  aim  of  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  should  be  to  aid  them  to  develop 
economically  and  culturaUy  for  the  welfare 
of  their  peoples.  Our  Oovemmmt  should 
undertake  to  negotiate  agreements  covering 
the  allocation  of  aid  funds  to  specific  proj- 
ects or  kinds  of  projects  serving  such  aim. 

We  c<Migratulate  enthusiastically  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Corps  in  this  past  year.  Om- 
Peace  CoriM  has  overcome  many  obstacles 
and  Is  an  inspiring  example  of  unselfish,  full- 
giving  service  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and  the  pec^les  of  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion, we  call  for  a  greatly  expanded  program 
to  afford  more  highly  trained  and  experl- 
Moced  technical,  managerial,  professional 
and  other  personnel  in  the  many  varied  fields 
to  aid  the  imderdeveloped  areas. 

The  prlndpal  economic  problems  of  to- 
morrow's world  are  the  struggle  against  pov- 
erty and  for  effective,  eqxiltable  economic 
progreaa.  The  United  States  must  accept  a 
decisive  role  in  this  struggle;  If  we  do  we  can 
match  any  competing  econtmilc  and  political 
systei^ 

The  need  for  accompanying  capital  invest- 
ment abroad  with  corresponding  investment 
In  technical  and  management  education 
aimed  at  b\illdlng  human  skills  In  industrial 
and  agricultural  developments  and,  where 
tiie  Investment  Is  made  in  the  public  sector, 
In  social  engineering,  has  been  greatly 
ignored.  Much  of  what  little  has  been  done 
we  owe  to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
technlci^  agendes  and  to  the  effect  of  pri- 
vate organizations,  notably  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. Regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestment— ^whether  grants,  loans.  Public  Law 
480  or  other  funds — a  carefully  studied  and 
planned  but  dynamic  program  of  education 
and  technical  training  is  needed  to  enable 
underdeveloped  nations  to  help  themselves. 

To  make  such  a  program  living  reality  re- 
quires the  devoted  efforts  of  many  thousands 
of  trained  and  coq^petent  Americans  of 
above  Peace  Corps  level  experience;  men  and 
women  of  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
education,  labor,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
government,  who  will  revive  the  idealism  of 
the  American  past  to  light  the  future. 
Their  service  will  be  in  the  noblest  cause  of 
all — ^winning  a  peace  that  stays  won. 

AMxazcANs  Foa  DxxocB&TTC  Acnoif,  DAvm  C. 
WnxiAna 
I  wish  to  repeat  ADA'S  longstanding  sup- 
port of  the  oversea  aid  program,  and  to  make 
two  cautionary  points  about  it. 


First,  the  Idea  has  been  expressed — ^in  an 
ottdal  document  which  I  shaU  not  name — 
that  the  United  States  abould  under  no  elr- 
nimstincea  «ld  Oovecament  undertakings 
which  are  In  oompetlOon  with  private  enter- 
prise. This  Is  absurdly  doetrlnalre— under 
this  principle,  there  would  have  been  no 
TVA.  We  think  that  both  private  and  pub- 
lic enterprises  have  their  role,  and  that  they 
ahould  be  Judged  pragmatically,  not  dog- 
matlcaliy. 

Second.  In  the  same  document  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  United  States 
should  play  <mly  a  minor  rede  In  aid  to 
Africa.  I  disagree,  because  I  believe  we 
should  build  tipon  success.  American  policy 
has  scored  great  successes  in  Africa  in  the 
past  2  years;  Communist  efforts  have  suf- 
fered massive  setbacka.  We  ahould  seize  the 
opportunities  open  to  us  there  by  a  well- 
considered  expcmslon  of  oiu*  program,  rather 
than  an  Ill-considered  contraction. 

I  have,  as  many  of  you  know,  been  active 
In  this  conference  from  the  very  beginning, 
11  years  ago.  I  have  never  been  more  con- 
fident than  I  am  now  that  the  aid  program 
has  been  supremely  worthwhile — and  that, 
under  Its  present  leadership.  It  will  go  on  to 
new  and  greater  achlevementa. 

Association  or  Statk  UmvxKsrnES  and  Land- 
Okant  Coixzccs.  Chiostian  Aknolo 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  State  univer- 
sities strongly  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  both  opportunity  and  obligation 
to  move  further  Into  International  programs 
in  a  revolutionary  kind  of  way.  If  It  made 
sense  to  do  so  in  the  land -grant  nMvement 
of  1862.  it  certainly  makes  sense  to  do  so 
with  an  appropriate  new  kind  of  revolution 
In  our  own  time.  When  one  thinks  of  this 
particular  Juncture  In  history,  he  realizes 
that  never  again  will  any  coimtry  be  In  such 
an  advantageous  position  to  shape  the  leader- 
ship of  much  of  the  world,  to  affect  rising 
new  nations  and  their  economies,  and  to 
influence  prevailing  philosophies  and  in- 
ternational relationships.  Government 
should  be  deeply  and  Immediately  Involved. 
These  Institutions  also  believe  that  the  Inter- 
national area  offers  challenging,  rewarding 
opportunities  for  extension  of  the  land-grant 
idea. 

They  also  recognize  that  a  moral  obliga- 
tion mvist  have  practical  means  for  execu- 
tion of  our  concern  remains  a  rhetorical 
flourish.  As  a  consequence,  the  association 
of  State  universities  and  land-grant  col- 
leges has  established  an  office  to  devote  full 
time  to  ( 1 )  encoxiraglng  its  member  Institu- 
tions to  expand  and  strengthen  their  over- 
sea programs.  (2)  help  these  institutions  co- 
ordinate policy  considerations  In  this  area, 
and  (3)  provide  effective  liaison  among  the 
institutions  and  between  them  and  other 
organizations  with  commitments  to  and  in- 
terests In  international  programs.  It  hopes 
In  this  way  to  demonstrate  its  endorsement 
and  support  through  enlightened  action  pro- 
grams. 

Catholic  Associatiom 

rox  INTXSNATIONAI.  PXACC, 

FehrvMry  18, 1963. 
Gen.  LrcTus  D.  CuiT. 

Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Security  of 
the  Free  World,  Washington.  D.C. 
Mt  Dxax  GBNxaAL  Clat:  It  was  distressing 
to  read  the  New  York  Times  (western  Issue) 
report  of  January  81,  that  a  Presidential 
Study  Group  headed  by  you  plans  to  recom- 
mend cutbacks  in  foreign  aid  based  only  on 
considerations  of  whether  en*  not  U.8.  secu- 
rity Is  affected.  As  may  be  noted  from  the 
encloeed,  picked  at  random  from  our  files, 
the  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace  has  always  taken  the  position  that  the 
United  States,  because  of  its  wealth  and  lead- 
ership, has  a  moral  responsibility  to  aid  less 
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privileged  nations,  that  the  people,  if  prop- 
erly Informed,  would  support  such  a  program. 
Slneerely, 

HaasT  W.  Flavwibt, 
President.  Catholic  AtaociatUm  for  Inter- 
national Faace. 

The  following  Is  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Flannery,  president,  Catholic  As- 
sociation for  International  Peace.  In  1957:  "It 
is  my  hiunble  opinion  that  If  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  foreign  aid  could  be  brought 
home  to  the  American  people,  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  realize  bow  little  of  our  national 
wealth  Is  being  devoted  to  Its  cause.  We 
have  been  letting  the  people  in  undodevel- 
oped  countries  believe  that  our  Interest  in 
them  is  derived  only  from  our  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  should  give  aid  pri- 
marily. In  accordance  with  our  traditions,  in 
the  spirit  of  Justice,  and  because  we  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  do  so." 

STATKUXMT  ISST7XD  BT  SXBCDTIVX  COUNCU.  OF 
CATHOUC  ASSOCIATION  VOB  XNTBBMATIONAL 
PKAO.    19S1 

"The  executive  council  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation for  Intemati(mal  Peace  is  pleased 
to  note  that  the  substance  of  most  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  CAIP  in  1959  have 
been  Incorporated  In  the  new  bills.  The 
CAIP  stated  at  that  time: 

"1.  Tliat  there  be  an  adequate  military 
assistance  program  designed  to  promote  the 
mutual  defense  of  the  United  States  and  Ita 
aUies; 

"2.  That  the  mutual  security  program 
should  be  restricted  to  military  assistance. 
Including  limited  defense  support;  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  should  be  enacted  In  sep- 
arate legislation  on  a  long-term,  continuing 
basis; 

"3.  That  the  objectives  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  low  income  countries  should  em- 
phasize the  national  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  further  the  ends  of  social  Justice 
in  the  world  community;  and 

"4.  That  social  and  fiscal  reforms  neces- 
sary to  fiirtber  the  ends  of  social  Justice 
and  sound  development  should  be  pursued 
vigorously." 

We  believe  that  the  separation  of  the 
long-term  social  and  economic  objectives  of 
the  act  for  international  development  from 
the  hopefully  short-term  objectives  of  the 
International  Peace  and  Security  Act  Is  a 
decided  gain  In  the  direction  of  a  more 
effective  foreign  aid  program.  Too  many 
times  In  the  past  we  have  heard  friends  of 
the  United  States  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries say  that  ova  aid  efforts  are  not  always 
^illy  appreciated  when  the  peoples  In  these 
-  countries  are  led  to  believe  that  o\ir  only 
motivation  for  these  efforta  stems  from  the 
cold  war. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  conviction  that  if  the 
motivations  for  economic  assistance  to  the 
developing  areas  are  known  In  terms  of  our 
advocacy  of  social  Justice,  and  not  merely 
as  a  reaction  to  Communist  threata,  our  aid 
efforts  will  be  more  effective — and.  in  the  long 
run,  our  national  interesta  will  be  better 
served.  Moreover,  the  condition  that  coun- 
tries receiving  developmental  assistance  make 
genuine  efforts  toward  securing  social  and 
economic  Justice  for  their  own  citizens  is  a 
positive  measure  which  we  strongly  endorse. 

The  heart  of  the  economic  assistance  bill 
is  the  proposed  long-term  authority  for  loans 
repayable  in  dollars.  These  loans  will  be 
made  to  assist  developing  countries  In  long- 
range  development  plans  and  not  for  a  series 
of  unrelated  projects.  The  long-term  au- 
thority will  enable  the  United  States  to  make 
an  adequate  commitment  to  help  the  receiv- 
ing governments  Introduce  the  necessary  re- 
forms with  less  dUDculty.  With  prudent 
congressional  safeguards  consistent  with  our 
traditional  concept  of  checks  and  balances, 
the  long-term  authority  should  go  far  to 
accomplish  the  basic  objectives  of  our  for- 
eign aid  policies. 
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We  do  not  think  that  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic aaslstance  which  the  eorrent  biUs 
•athortee  Is  an  undue  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Moat  at  our  aid  Is  now  tied  to 
VM.  goods  and  servloes  which  will  offset  any 
adverse  effeeta  on  the  UJ3.  balance  at  pay- 
ments from  capital  outflow  and  the  total 
new  money  requested  for  eoonomle  aaslst- 
ance during  fiscal  year  1962  Is  only  one-half 
at  I  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Of  this  amount  more  than  one-third  will 
be  repaid  In  dollars. 

It  Is  our  oplnl<m  that  if  the  President 
were  to  go  to  the  American  people  with  a 
renewed  plea  for  support  of  the  aid  bill,  the 
resulta  would  be  overwhelmingly  favcM'able 
provided  that  his  plea  were  based  primarily 
on  the  startling  contrast  between  the  afflu- 
ence of  our  sodety  and  the  abject,  almost 
unbelievable  conditions  under  which  so  many 
millions  of  people  exist  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world.  This  view  is 
further  buttressed  by  the  recent  encyclical  of 
Pope  John  XXm  which  states,  among  other 
things,  "Given  the  growing  interdependence 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  preserve  lasting  peace  If  glaring 
economic  and  social  Inequality  among  them 
perslBte." 

Combining  Idkas  With  Doixabs  rox  Bxtter 

BXSUI.TS 

(By  Dwight  Townsend  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  UJBA.) 

The  cooperative  league  has  long  been 
identified  with  the  national  conference  and 
has  held  a  keen  Interest  in  the  effectiveness 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  by  associating  It- 
self with  all  of  you  who  lode  upon  this  as 
one  of  the  Important  peace-keeping  proc- 
esses in  the  world. 

We  feel  strongly  the  need  to  develop  the 
social  emphasis  in  proportion  to  the  eco- 
nomic emphasis  in  this  total  picture.  Maybe 
this  is  ^^y  economic  enterprises  are  usually 
corporate  in  nature— to  Insure  their  con- 
tinuity. But  sodal  development  is  definitely 
a  personal  thing,  and  at  some  place  In  the 
foreign  aid  program  we  must  balance  and 
humanize  these  great  economic  endeavors 
by  making  clear  to  plain  people  what  their 
social  Importance  is. 

We  need  now  a  balance  sheet  and  an  oper- 
ating statement  that  will  reflect  social 
growth  so  that  we  can  measure  progress.  A 
balance  sheet  Is  Just  a  picture  of  where 
we  are  now.  An  operating  statement  shows 
how  and  why  we  got  that  way.  A  photograph 
of  today's  world  reflecta  conflict,  contests, 
contradictions,  and  confxislon.  Let  us  not 
add  the  Clay  concepte  to  this  miserable  mess 
of  "C's."  The  usual  operating  statementa 
Indicate  the  typical  economic  programs 
where  we  invest  in  things,  rather  than 
persons. 

Here  is  where  the  cooperative  nonprofit, 
self-help  mutual  aid  program  enables  xxs 
to  get  better  mileage  out  of  our  foreign 
aid  dollars.  This  is  the  one  Important  sub- 
stance that  America  exporta  to  developing 
countries  that  makes  more  sense  than  our 
doUars,  the  only  thing  that  gives  meaning 
to  those  dollars. 

The  cooperative  mechanism  is  a  natural 
package  of  ideas  ready  for  people  who  are 
eager  to  help  themselves  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  an  humble  start.  The  coopera- 
tive league  has  always  extended  ita  technical 
and  organizational  assistance  into  foreign 
coxuitries,  especially  into  those  new  coiui- 
tries  needing  help  to  shore  up  a  democracy 
so  necessary  in  a  wavering  world.  The  co- 
operative league  has  today  a  number  of 
people  working  in  the  field  of  cooperative 
development  in  emerging  nations,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  is  largdy  borne  by 
the  willingness  on  the  part  of  cooperative 
members  in  this  country  to  contribute  to 
the  league's  fund  for  international  coopera- 
tive development  in  sufllcient  amount  to 
enable  these  employees  of  the  cooperative 


league  to  organize  self-help  cocq;ieratlves. 
credit  Instfttntlons,  health  asanristlmis. 
mutual  Insomnee  sodettes.  aa  ««U  as  mar- 
keting and  conaumer  cooperatives.  Through 
theee  channels  we  believe  we  ean  laahlon 
an  operating  statement  reflecting  tlie  natural 
willingness  at  people  to  help  themselves;  to 
strengthen  their  self-reliance  and  to  use 
their  own  eo(^>erative  Institutions  to  build 
a  better  world. 

We  believe  this  was  the  Intention  at  the 
Humphrey  amendment  In  the  Foreign  As- 
aUtanoe  Act  of  1961:  "It  Is  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  development  and  use  of  coopera- 
tives *  *  *."  This  simply  means  that  an 
idea  which  has  served  us  here  so  well  for 
so  long  is  now  marked  for  export  by  our 
Congress. 

Friends  Committez  on  National  Lxcibla- 
TioN — Statxment  Approved  bt  Oxnxral 
CoMicrrrxx  at  Annual  MxxxiNe  in  Janu- 
ABT   1963 

mXTING   HITMAN   NXBW 

As  dtlzens  of  a  privileged  sodety.  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  called  upon 
to  exercise  a  deep  sense  of  responslblllty  and 
to  sacrifice  for  the  well-being  of  our  feilow- 
men  arotind  the  world.  A  majority  of  the 
world's  people  suffer  from  malnutrition, 
disease,  and  Illiteracy.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
great  and  growing  giht  between  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  United  States  and  that  In 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  pressing  needs  of  the  developing  world 
call  for  a  much  better  coordinated  and 
greatly  expanded  effort  by  the  United  States 
and  other  industrlallaed  nationa.  The  re- 
sources of  all  national  and  International 
agencies  and  of  private,  rellgloua,  phllan- 
thrc^c,  and  educational  groups  must  be 
brought  into  action. 

But  meeting  the  needs  of  the  developing 
nations  Involves  much  more  than  flnandal 
aid  and  foreign  Investment.  Devdopment 
Involves  i»ofound  changea  in  the  social  and 
political  structure  of  society  and  In  the  atti- 
tudes and  institutions  of  people.  It  must 
be  fotinded  on  a  widened  popular  base  of 
improved  education  and  skills,  greater 
equality  of  Income  and  opportunity,  and 
strengthened  'economic  incentives.  It  re- 
quires an  acceptance  of  modem  technology, 
and  of  individual  responslblllty.  Devdop- 
Ing  nations  need  capable  and  responsible 
native  leadership  and  a  reasonably  stable 
structure  of  government  based  on  legitimacy 
and  consent. 

The  assistance  reqiilred  from  our  country 
therefore  transcends  financial  aid.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  need  to  share  their 
technology,  knowledge,  institutional  experi- 
ence and  Ingeniiity,  in  a  humble,  practical 
spirit. 

Role  of  the  UJT.:  We  recommend  U5. 
Initiative  in  promotion  of  the  except  of  a 
U.N.  development  decade.  U.S.  funds  for 
economic  development,  technical  assistance, 
refugee  relief  and  other  humanitarian  pro- 
grams should  be  channeled  increasingly 
through  the  U.N.  and  ita  affiliated  agencies. 
Cooperative  efforts  through  the  United  Na- 
tions mean  that  skilled,  experienced  people 
from  many  countries  can  be  utilised.  A 
U.N.  program  wiU  be  less  Ukdy  than  U.S.  bi- 
lateral aid  to  be  suspected  of  seeking  to  con- 
trol or  dominate  the  internal  or  external 
policies  of  the  recipient  nations.  Moreover, 
personnel  from  less  highly  mechanized  coun- 
tries may  well  be  able  to  make  more  practical 
suggestions  for  the  solution  of  some  kinds 
of  technological  and  sociological  problems. 
The  U.N.  can  play  an  important  part  in 
coordinating  and  broadening  the  viewpoint 
of  the  many  U  JT..  regional,  and  national  de- 
velopment programs. 

Aid  to  neutral  and  Communist  states: 
Recognizing  that  national  pride  and  tradi- 
tional suspicion  of  great  power  motives  often 
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of  the  Msrshsll  plan.  On  the  one  hand 
theee  programs  have  been  recognised  by  us 
as  a  fulfillment  ot  our  national  obligation  to 
help  the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world; 
while  on  the  other,  the  operation  of  extensive 
and  comprehensive  economic  and  military 
support  efTorte  throughout  the  free  world  Is 
a  rational  Instriunent  for  furthering  the 
national  security  of  our  own  coimtry. 

In  the  p(Mt  15  years  the  accomplishmenU 
of  UJB.  aid  abroad  have  been  the  major  fac- 
tor In  powering  the  non-Communist  world 
with  the  necessary  momentum  toward  mak- 
ing freedom  and  security  attainable  goals — 
and  meanlngfiil  words — for  all  of  Ite  people. 
We  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  pledge  our 
continued  willingness  to  give  of  our  personal 
means  in  order  to  continue  effective  pro- 
grams that  have  proven  to  be  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  American  patriotism  and  gener- 
oelty.  as  well  as  entirely  consistent  with 
enlightened  self-interest. 

Statsmknt   on    Lbaoxtx   or    Women    Votebs 

WOBK  ON  FORKION  ECONOMIC  An> 

(Presented  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Wood,  mem- 
l>er  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States, 
May  29, 1963) 

The  Leagpue  of  Women  Voters  has  sup- 
ported economic  and  social  aid  since  the 
1930's  when  we  were  a  young  organization. 
Our  positions  have  not  been  stetlc  over  the 
years  or  agreed  upon  at  one  point  in  our 
history  and  never  reevaluated.  League 
members  have  chosen  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
changing  emphasis  of  economic  assistance 
to  other  coimtries  and  we  have  Informed 
ourselves  about  the  programs  which  over  the 
years  had  alms  of  providing  relief  and  re- 
habilitation, the  seciurity  of  the  free  world, 
strengthening  of  some  countries  against 
Communist  pressures,  and  the  achievement 
of  a  better  life  for  millions  of  people. 

In  1960  league  members  agreed  on  specific 
criteria — yardsticks  if  you  will — for  a  sound 
UwS.-aid  i»ogram:  It  should  be  long  range: 
the  program  Should  be  coordinated,  well- 
staffed  and  efficiently  administered:  it  should 
be  adeqiutely  financed:  more  recently,  we 
have  agreed  that  there  should  be  emphasis 
on  self-help  by  the  developing  coimtries  and 
on  cooperation  by  other  advanced  countries 
through  their  own  bilateral  aid  programs 
and  through  multilateral  ones. 

League  members  realize  that  foreign  aid 
needs  a  constituency.  We  devote  time  not 
only  to  informing  oxirselves  and  understend- 
ing  the  issues  before  us  on  the  aid  program, 
but  spend  time  and  energy  in  providing  op- 
portunities in  the  community  for  other  citi- 
zens to  understand  them,  and  to  make  up 
their  minds. 

What  is  our  position  on  the  current  aid 
legislation?  We  feel  it  is  not  quite  enoxigh 
this  3rear  to  simply  reiterate  our  general  sup- 
port. We  have  related  our  work  to  the  cur- 
rent effort  to  appraise  the  UJB.  program  and 
to  formulate  clearer  concepte  and  procedures. 
We  feel  the  Clay  Committee  report,  the  two 
repcvte  by  groups  of  U.S.  Senators,  the  report 
of  the  foiv-man  bipartisan  group  from  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee  and  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  David  Bell — have  all  con- 
tributed importent  ideas  and  challenges. 

After  evaluating  in  terms  of  the  criteria 
league  members  have  agreed  upon,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  supporte  without 
reservation  the  economic  aid  features  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  We  have  so 
testified  before  the  Hoxise  Foreign  Affairs 
Conunlttee:  league  members  are  letting  their 
Congressmen  know  how  they  feel;  and 
leagues  are  working  imaginatively  in  their 
commimlties  to  create  a  climate  of  opinion 
where  the  aims  of  the  fcweign  aid  program 
are  understood  and  where  there  is  support 
fen'  those  aims. 
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As  everyone  here  Is  quite  aware,  a  great 
variety  of  reasons  have  been  given  to  explain 
and  Justify  our  foreign  aid  program:  Our 
expanding  economy  demands  oversea  mar- 
kets and  sources  of  raw  materia.  We  need 
to  win  friends  and  thus  bolster  our  national 
security.  We  need  strong  allies  to  check 
further  Communist  expansion.  If  we  (fon't 
help,  the  Communlste  will.  As  a  last  resort, 
appeal  has  been  made  to  our  fears.  Our 
flesh  has  been  made  to  creep  with  vivid  warn- 
ings of  the  horrors  all  of  us  may  suffer  and 
few  of  us  may  survive  if  we  fail  to  support 
this  program  adequately. 

No  one  would  reasonably  question  the 
validity  and  even  urgency  of  each  of  these 
motives,  for  they  refiect  different  aspecte  of 
our  national  interest.  But  it  has  been  the 
discouraging  experience  of  many  of  us  that 
where  we  have  suggeeted  that  moral  motiva- 
tion might  be  more  urgent,  and  even  more 
practical,  patronizing  realiste  have  tried  to 
embarrass  us  into  silence.  They  clearly 
imply  or  even  bluntly  stete  that  charity  and 
justice  have  no  real  pertinence  to  the  issues, 
that  these  virtues  represent  only  the  senti- 
mental idealism  of  international  do-gooders. 
Moral  Interest,  they  claim,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  national  interest,  and  they'd  be 
happy  if  we  wouldn't  complicate  the  matter. 

This  attitude  is  a  strange  one  in  a  na- 
tion founded  by  men  who  so  clearly  spelled 
out  the  moral  basis  of  our  political  society. 
The  Founding  Fathers  understood  that  our 
national  interest  is  a  much  broader  concept 
and  reality  than  is  embraced  by  military 
security,  political  stability,  and  economic 
advantage.  For,  unless  our  Nation  has  inter- 
ests and  responsibilities  rooted  In  moral  prin- 
ciples. Just  how  do  we  differ  from  the  arbi- 
trary legality  of  totalitarian  states?  Unless 
our  natioiuil  interest  is  l>ased  upon  moral 
Interest,  our  society  and  our  objectives  can 
claim  no  superiority  over  those  of  the  Com- 
munist nations.  Unless  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  recognizes  opportunities  and 
obligations  which  far  transcend  narrowly 
conceived  selfish  and  temporary  intereste 
then  do  we  not  deserve  to  be  weighed  and 
Judged  by  the  world,  and  by  God,  in  the  same 
balance  as  Russia? 

What's  more,  even  in  the  terms  of  narrow- 
ly conceived  natloiud  interest,  motives  of 
Justice  and  charity  have  validity  and  value. 
It  is  my  conviction,  and  I  believe  the  re- 
sulta  of  these  hearings  will  bear  me  out, 
that  our  foreign  aid  program  will  win  much 
more  sincere  and  practical  approval  from  o\u 
citizens  if  it  Is  explained  and  undertaken  in 
terms  of  moral  and  religious  conviction.  In 
very  concrete  political  terms,  I  believe  that 
taxpayers  and  voters  will  respond  more 
quickly  and  more  heartily  to  this  kind  of 
appeal  than  to  any  other. 

Moreover,  again  in  terms  of  actual  achieve- 
ment of  our  goals,  programs  undertaken  for 
and  guided  by  these  motives  are  far  more 
likely  to  achieve,  as  byproducte,  the  stated 
aims  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  mankind  that  gratitude 
and  friendship  cannot  be  bought.  Neither 
indlvidiuds  nor  nations  can  be  bribed  into 
secure  alliances.  But  disinterested  service, 
genuine  love,  rarely  fails  to  call  forth  a 
similar  response.  If  we  want  friends  and 
dependable  allies,  we  will  win  them  only 
if  we  can  make  it  plain  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  them  for  their  own  sake,  and  for 
God's. 

On  the  conviction,  therefore,  that  whether 
national  intereste  be  conceived  either  nar- 
rowly or  broadly,  moral  and  religious  con- 
siderations are  pertinent,  I  would  like  to 
explore  these  sources. 

Start  from  the  fact  that  while  we  and 
those  in  the  world's  relatively  few  other  fa- 
v(x-ed  countries  have  been  likely  in  our 
prayer  to  pass  imthinkingly  over  the  peti- 
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tion,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  brsad," 
in  large  parte  of  the  world  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions have  known  no  prayer  more  urgent. 
Hunger,  poverty,  disease  and  death  have 
been  their  dally  bread. 

To  this  sltuaUon  contrast  the  fact  that 
we  have  an  enormously  productive  economy, 
that  as  a  people  we  possess  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  this  world's  wealth,  that  we  en- 
joy a  standard  of  living  almost  Intolerahly 
superior  to  that  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
world's  people. 
What,  then,  are  oiu-  moral  obligations? 
I'm  sure  that  we  would  not  subscribe  to 
the  proposition  that  God  created  the  re- 
sources of  this  world  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  those  who  might  have  had  the  power  to 
seize  them,  or  the  luck  to  stumble  upon  them, 
or  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  into  them. 
I  am  sure  we  would  agree  that  It  would  be 
supreme  egoism  for  us  to  assume  that  God 
has  granted  us  such  material  riches  for  our 
own  use  alone.  We  are  not  members  of  some 
kind  of  exclusive  club,  the  sole  residente  of 
a  hlgh-waUed  garden  of  paradise,  somehow 
specially  choeen  of  God  to  enjoy  the  best  of 
His  creation  while  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind struggle  outeide  for  a  meager  and  pre- 
carious subsistence. 

One  of  Christ's  parables  comes  to  mind: 
Dives  and  Lazarus.  We  have  no  reason  to 
expect  that  the  fate  of  a  nation  which  might 
scorn  the  obligations  which  go  with  wealth 
win  1>e  any  different  than  that  of  the  man 
whose  very  name  implies  wealth,  selfishly  and 
exclusively  enjoyed.  In  today's  world  no  one 
could  mistake  what  nation  is  cast  in  the  role 
of  Dives. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  and  it  should  be  a  disturb- 
ing one,  that  in  the  only  portrayal  ot  the 
final  Judgment  which  we  have  from  Christ's 
own  lips,  the  decision  of  the  Judge  is  based 
on  the  very  simple  and  direct  criterion:  Did 
you  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  heal 
the  sick?  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
nations  will  be  Judged  on  any  other  basis. 

A  simple  sense  of  decency  and  Just  must 
convince  us  that  we  possess  God's  bounty  not 
only  that  we  might  enjoy  it  ourselves  but 
also  that  we  might  share  it.  In  God's  sight, 
we  are  His  stewards.  He  has  given  \i8  the 
opportunity  and  responsibility  and  privilsge 
to  use  His  blessings  so  that  all  might  benefit. 
Justice  suggeste,  demands,  that  wealth  be 
administered  to  the  welfare  of  all;  and,  if 
Christian  teaching  meazu  anything,  this  is 
true  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

But  there  are  higher  motives  still  than  fear 
of  Judgment  or  the  obligations  <tf  |ustloe. 
The  law  of  love,  the  law  of  charity,  which  has 
been  taught  by  all  great  religions,  was 
summed  up  in  the  simple  but  dramatic  ad- 
monition of  Christ.  "Tluni  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  And  we  were  not  left 
in  doubt  as  to  who  is  our  neighbor.  The 
lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Is  that  every  man  is  our  neighbor,  even  the 
stranger  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  a  faraway 
land.  The  works  of  charity  do  not  demand  a 
passport.  The  obligations  of  charity  do  not 
end  at  our  own  shores.  Our  neighbor  is  any 
many  who  needs  our  help  wherever  he  may 
be  found  and  reftched:  and  when  he  Is  found 
loves  dictates  that  we  approach  him,  as  it 
were,  with  an  apology  for  having  come  so  late 
to  help  him. 

Someone  who  may  have  heard  these  last 
words  of  mine  may  agree  with  their  religious 
idealism  but  insist,  perhaps  sadly,  that  char- 
ity is  the  responsibility  of  individuals  and 
not  of  States.  Such  a  belief  is  common,  but 
it  Ignores  the  fact  that  States  come  Into  be- 
ing to  fulfill  for  us  collectively  what  we  can- 
not do  Individually.  As  individuals  we  arc 
bound  to  charity  toward  all.  But  in  a  world 
so  vast  and  complex,  in  our  private  capaci- 
ties we  cannot  reach  all  who  need  and  have 
a  claim  on  our  charity.  The  State,  therefore, 
acta  as  our  agent.  When  the  State  helpe,  it 
is  ourselves  helping. 

One  is  also  rebuffed  by  some  opponentoof 
foreign  aid  who  with  an  iinro*TiiH  f«n><»««g  air 


of  finality  lemark.  "WeU.  tbese  giveaways 
have  to  stop.  After  all,  sharlty  bsglns  at 
hams."  For  theox  that  ends  the  argument. 
It  Is  dilficult  to  undMstand  why.  tot  the 
statMsent  claims  no  more  than  that  chadty 
begins  at  home.  It  doesnt  end  there.  It  Is 
not  completed  and  perfected  until  it  reaches 
out  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
embraces  in  ite  warmth  and  love  all  whb  are 
in  need. 

A  number  of  other  objections  can  be  heard 
almost  every  day  and  can  be  read  In  almost 
every  paper:  We  have  not  won  friends;  the 
countries  we  have  helped  most  are  still  un- 
committed: our  generosity  is  not  appreciat- 
ed. Somehow  theee  objections  seem  almost 
petulant  and  they  have  already  been  dealt 
with.  Why  should  we  expect  friendship  and 
gratitude,  when  in  the  past  our  aid  has  been 
explained  and  Justified  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  our  terms,  oxa  alms,  our  self-in- 
tereste? 

Others  make  the  outraged  charge  that 
our  foreign  operations  are  shot  through 
with  inefficiency,  Ixwndoggling  and  graft. 
There  have  be<in,  I  am  sure,  cases  in  which 
this  has  been  true,  and  wherever  it  has  been 
found  it  must  be  eradicated  and  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  prevent  ite  recurrence.  But 
no  honest  critic  can  make  a  universal  in- 
dictment. The  people  we  have  sent  out  and 
the  opoations  we  have  conducted  have  been 
no  better  or  worse  than  we  find  in  our  own 
oountry.  On  the  whole,  a  remarkable  degree 
of  integrity  and  success  has  characterized 
our  activities  up  to  now. 

Perhaps  the  loudest  and  most  persistent 
objecticm  we  hear  these  days  is  that  our 
economy  can't  stand  the  strain,  that  we 
need  tax  cute  more  than  foreign  handoute. 
Frankly,  I  dont  think  we  have  to  pay  much 
attention  to  such  nonsense.  Our  economy 
has  stood,  and,  if  called  upon,  could  again 
stand  the  much  greater  strain  and  waste  of 
war.  We  have  not  even  begim  to  make  the 
kind  of  sacrifices,  personal  and  national, 
which  we  can  sustain,  and  willingly  sustain 
if  we  are  convinced  of  their  necessity. 
Moreover,  the  part  of  our  foreign  aid  funds 
which  have  been  expended  on  technical  as- 
sistance and  economic  development  have 
been  very  small  indeed,  and  even  if  elim- 
inated entirely  could  hardly  lead  to  a  per- 
ceptible tax  cut.  And  if  it  were  eliminated, 
or  even  significantly  cut,  I  think  we'd  have 
a  harder  time  living  with  our  consciences 
and  with  the  consequences  of  our  folly  than 
we  have  now  living  with  our  budget  and  the 
necessary  taxes. 

In  our  fortfgn  aid  program,  we  have  ^e 
opportxinity  of  providing  the  world  with  one 
thing  it  desperately  needs:  A  #Hi«ing  ex- 
ample of  pure,  undeflled  and  disinterested 
service.  Our  aid  is,  and  slwuld  be  recog- 
nized ss,  an  important  factor  in  stemming 
the  advances  of  communism,  but  this  pro- 
~~gram  has  an  importance  independent  of 
the  Communist  threat.  We  should  do  the 
Bame  thing  and  even  more  even  if  com- 
munism were  to  disam>ear  tomorrow.  As 
stewards  of  God's  aJwindance  we  must  make 
available  to  others  what  we  ourstives  enjoy. 
In  doing  so,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  sac- 
rifice our  own  prosperity.  In<the  long  run 
such  stiarlng  will  return  a  hundredfold. 

If  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  program  for 
shared  abundance,  we  may  never  again  be 
called  upon  to  dedicate  our  lives  and  our 
wealth  to  a  program  of  shared  disaster.  We 
l>tiieve  that  here  the  United  States  has  the 
opportiinity  and  the  privilege  to  give  moral 
leadership  to  the  world  as  it  has  provided 
political  and  military  leadership. 

National  Council  or  Catholic  Women 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 

the  last  convention  of  the  National  Council 

of  Catholic  Women: 

"SNTXaNATIONAL  BXLATIONS 

"Catholic  women  must  talce  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  are  theirs  for  pro- 


moting better  international  understanding 
and  solidarity  by  (1)  stw^ying  the  encyclical. 
'Mater  et  Maglstra.'  and  recognizing  their  re- 
^Mnsihillty  in  charity  and  Justice  to  people 
of  other  landa;  (2)  putting  Into  effect  the 
prineipleB  of  "Mater  et  Maglstra';  (8)  sup- 
porting morally  aoceptable  International  pro- 
grams; (4)  offering  positive  solutions  for 
specific  economic,  social,  cultural,  moral,  and 
spiritual  problems  of  other  lands;  (6)  extend- 
ing a  welcome.  Bssistance  where  possible,  and 
home  hospitality  to  visitors,  students,  and 
refugees;  and  (6)  working  for  sin  exchange  of 
techniques  in  leadership  training  and  pro- 
graming. 


"The  people  of  Latin  America,  predomi- 
nantly Catholic,  but  In  large  areas  of  the 
continent  with  little  opportunity  for  basic 
education  in  the  faith,  preeent  a  special  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States. 

"We  vuge  greatCT  enUstmenta  for  work  in 
Latin  America — ^through  rrtlglous  eongrega- 
tlons,  mission-sending  groups,  and  PAVLA. 

"We  encourage  service  through  the  Peace 
Corps. 

"That  we  may  know  and  understand  better 
the  problons  in  Latin  America  and  find 
means  of  greater  aasistence  in  their  solution, 
we  recommend  study  of  Focus:  Latin 
America,  and  a  continuous  reading  and  hos- 
pitality program  so  that  we  may  give  realistic 
and  needed  help. 

"We  should  become  acquainted  with  stu- 
denta,  trainees,  and  visitors  to  our  oountry 
so  that  we  may  acqiudnt  them  with  our  best 
organization,  citizenship,  niral  life  and  so- 
cial action  programs,  and  particxilarly  with 
group  or  coordinated  efforte  in  the  c<Hn- 
munlty. 

"OVSBSSA  AD 

"We  reaffirm  our  goal  of  extensive  aid,  in 
cooperation  with  CathoUe  Bdief  Services, 
through  active  participation  in  the  programs 
of  the  foreign  rdief  committee;  Madonns 
plan,  feed-a-famlly  program,  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther's storeroom,  dilldren  in  need.  Operation 
Hong  Kong,  and  help-a-child  program. 

"Mindful  of  ttie  plea  of  the  Hcdy  Father  for 
the  plight  of  the  chiuxh  in  Latin  America, 
we  will  place  a  particular  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  these  people." 

Policy  or  tbx  Natbomal  Council  or 
Cuubchxs 

On  the  basis  of  Christian  concern,  and  in 
keeping  with  actions  of  many  of  our  oon- 
sUtuent  bodies,  we  hold  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  develop,  improve, 
and  expand  programs  of  technical  assistance, 
economic  aid,  and  international  trade  such 
as  will  make  for  stability,  Justioe,  freedom, 
and  peace  for  the  psofdes  of  the  newly  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  wwld  and  for  all  nations 
including  our  own. 

SOMB  SXnDINa  VUMCIPUtS 

Based  on  our  experience  in  overseas  serv- 
ice and  our  moral  concerns  in  international 
affairs,  the  churches  have  evolved  through 
the  years  several  principles  and  policies 
which  we  believe  essential  for  aaaktng  tfur 
Government's  mutual  aid  programs  as  ef- 
fective as  possible: 

1.  As  to  magnitude,  for  eoonomle  develop- 
ment and  technical  cooperation.  It  is  urgent 
not  to  cut  tbem  but  to  expand  them  toward 
the  full  extent  of  our  capabillttes  as  a  Na- 
tion and  tiM  alMorptive  capadtiss  and  needs 
of  cooperating  nations. 

a.  Both  public  and  private  programs 
should  l»e  strengthened  and  expanded. 

S.  These  programs  should  h^  people  to 
help  themselves,  with  the  benefited  nattons 
assuming  their  share  of  responsibility. 

4.  Programs  of  tseimleal  eooperatioa 
should  be  Increased.  TsehnlosI  aBSlsta&oe  is 
import^  because  the  piugiauis  dsal  with 
social  fieeds  which  must  be  aset  If  indus- 
trlalimatton  or  uibanlaatton  or  any  phase  of 
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without  an  educated  populace."  More  than 
ever  this  truth  shows  through  ss  we  see  all 
around  us  nations  struggling  to  maintain 
their  hard-won  freedom  and  Independence — 
the  very  continuance  (A  which  will  depend 
upon  the  level  of  education  of  the  people. 

We  and  the  nationB  we  work  with  need  to 
understand  more  adequately  the  functional 
role  of  education  as  a  catalytic  agent  in  in- 
dividual social,  economic,  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

The  National  Fabickss  Union 
The  250,000  American  farm  families  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  are  pleased  to 
have  thla  opportunity  to  express  their  strong 
support  for  the  total  foreign  aid  program 
as  a  useful  tool  for  American  interests  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

A  STSONGxa  FoancN  Aid  Phocram — TSxtile 
WoaKKss  Union  or  Amsbica,  AFL-CIO 

Politically  sophisticated  observers  have  re- 
marked on  the  fact  that  despite  the  special 
tyi>e  of  propaganda  they  have  been  subjected 
to.  the  rank  and  file  of  the  TeztUe  Workers 
Union  have  never  wavered  in  their  support 
for  the  most  extensive  and  liberally  adminis- 
tered foreign  economic  assistance  program 
that  could  possibly  be  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  The  argument  has 
been  made,  mainly  by  employer  groups,  to 
textUe  workers  that  aid  to  distressed  or  un- 
derdeveloped countries  abroad  has  resiilted 
in  serious  Job  contraction  here  at  home. 
Over  and  over  again  this  story  has  been 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  workers  In  textile 
plants.  And  the  hard  fact  Is  that  a  i^enom- 
enal  contraction  of  onployment  has  oc- 
curred In  this  indvistry — much  of  it  due  to 
the  increase  in  imports  of  textile  products 
from  many  parts  of  the  world — Asia  and 
Europe  especially. 

Nevertheless,  at  every  convention  of  the 
TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America — at  local 
union  meetings,  at  specially  called  confer- 
ences— there  has  been  no  disposition  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  membership  to  back 
down  on  the  often-stated  position  of  the 
imlon  In  favor  of  larger  appropriations  for 
foreign  economic  assistance. 

Some  25  years  ago  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  presented  to  Congress  the  Idea  of  an 
international  code  of  fair  labor  standards. 
Our  idea  then  and  now  is  to  press  tat  higher 
minimum  standards  of  living  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world  as  the  only  sound  and 
moral  approach  to  the  problems  of  world 
trade.  Certainly,  the  TWUA  has  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  quota  system  for  the  limita- 
tion of  Imports  as  an  essential  interim  meas- 
ure. Thla  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
have  naade  common  caxise  either  with  high 
tariff  advocates  or  the  assorted  Uolatlonist 
movements  In  this  country. 

e^Mdfically.  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  wlahes  to  be  on  record  as  supporting 
and  endoralng  the  vigorous  statement  on  the 
question  of  foreign  economic  assistance  made 
by  George  Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO,  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  May  23,  1988.  The  Textile  Workers 
Union  wishes  It  to  be  known  that  Mr.  Meany 
represented  our  views  on  this  occasion  as 
well  as  the  views  of  the  entire  trade  union 
movement. 

The  Textile  W(Mrkers  Union  of  America 
seeks  larger  appropriations  for  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  economic  assistance  abroad  and  pro- 
tests various  suggestions  for  reduction  In 
this  type  of  program. 

TowAao  Economic  Justicx  roa  Au. 
(To  be  presented  to  the  biennial  assembly 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations. November  1963) 
"The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  the  world  and  they  that  dwell  there- 
in."    (Psalm  24:  1)    Judaism   declares  that 
the  earth's  resources  and  mankind's  creativ- 


ity are  divinely  bestowed  and  that  all  men 
are  entitled  to  an  equitable  share  of  the 
spiritual,  cultural,  and  material  wealth  which 
represent  the  fruition  of  the  accumulated  ef- 
forts of  all  previoiu  generations.  The  moral 
state  of  a  society  is  determined  not  by  its 
standard  of  living  or  by  Its  rate  of  economic 
growth,  but  by  the  extent  to. which  all  Its 
members  are  guaranteed  equal  access,  com- 
mensurate with  individual  capacities  and 
needs,  to  "the  fullness  of  the  earth" — to  op- 
portunities for  an  occupation,  shelter,  food, 
medical  care,  education,  and  other  prerequi- 
sites for  personal  fulfillment. 

Concern  for  domestic  economic  Issues  can- 
not be  separated  from  concern  for  the  econ- 
omy of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  primary 
piirpoaes  of  our  economic  policies,  both  do- 
mestic and  international.  Is  to  Improve  the 
material  well  being  of  all  men  and  to  pro- 
mote the  proper  utilization  of  human  poten- 
tial. The  assumption  by  America  of  world 
leadership  requires  the  formulation  of  an  en- 
lightened foreign  economic  policy,  which 
should  result  in  freer  foreign  competition 
for  American  markets  and  the  reduction  of 
tariffs.  A  new  policy  of  enlightened  eco- 
nomic Internationalism  may  have  deleterious 
consequences  temporarily  for  certain  seg- 
menta  of  oxir  population,  but  such  conse- 
quences are  the  Inevitable  price  of  belonging 
to  a  worldwide  family  of  nations. 

Any  American  Investment,  either  direct  or 
Indirect,  in  the  improvement  of  conditions  in 
foreign  countries,  manifests  American  faith 
in  the  unity  of  mankind  and  contributes  to 
the  eventual  establishment  of  a  peaceful 
world.  We  commend  ova  government's  efforta 
toward  cooperative  and  Integrated  economic 
relations  between  nations.  We  urge  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  policies 
which  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  world's  material  goods.  We 
afllrm  that  the  most  effective  way  to  main- 
tain American  Independence  is  to  strive  for 
the  Interdependence  of  all  mankind. 

Unttxd  Woau>  FcosaAUSTS — Economic  am 
Social  Dxvxlopmxnt 

We  urge  the  United  States  to  provide  an 
expanded  program  of  longterm  loans  and 
grante  for  appropriate  projecte  In  the  lees 
economically  developed  areas,  channeled  in 
so  far  as  pracUcable  through  the  UJf.  and 
Ita  specialized  agenciee.  We  also  urge  meas- 
ures to  encourage  investment  in  those  areas. 

We  believe  that  expanded  technical  assist- 
ance programs  are  needed  both  through  the 
United  Nations  and  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

We  recognise  that  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  should  be  accompanied  by  ef- 
forta to  improve  social  conditions  within  re- 
cipient nations. 

We  favor  the  stimulation  of  freer  world 
trade. 


INSXJPPICIENCY  OP  KERR-MILLS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  Ten- 
nessee has  a  most  able  man  as  Its  State 
Welfare  Commissioner  Mr.  Noble  Cau- 
dlll,  an  outstanding  citizen  and  corporate 
official  of  our  State. 

Last  Monday  Commissioner  Caudill 
reminded  the  people  of  Tennessee  that 
the  serious  problem  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  of  our  State  Is  not  being  ade- 
quately handled,  under  the  present  laws. 
He  stoted  that  the  Kerr-Mills  medical 
assistance  program  is  severely  limited 
by  its  terms  and  is  not  doing  enough 
in  Tennessee. 

It  has  been  no  secret  that  Kerr-Mills 
has  not  met  requirements  in  Tennessee, 
as  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  States. 
The  new  and  ref  reeling  aspect  of  Com- 
missioner Csudlll's  statement  is  that  he 
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has  spoken  as  the  oHlclal  voice  fA  the 
State  administration  on  these  matten. 
The  burden  is  now  upon  those  who  op- 
pose the  President's  medicare  program 
to  come  forward  with  proof  of  their 
claims  that  Kerr-Mills  is  adequate  to 
care  for  the  aged  and  ill  in  Tennessee. 

Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  show  that  Com- 
missioner Caudill  was  right.  In  the  first 
9  months  of  Kerr-Mills  in  Tennessee, 
from  July  1961,  to  March  1962,  Just  343 
of  the  318,000  aged  persons  of  our  State 
received  assistance.  Tennessee  spent  in 
excess  of  $83,000  in  administering  the 
plan,  which  was  far  more  than  the  State 
paid  out  in  benefits  to  aged  persons. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  Kerr- 
Mills  has  been  practically  a  failure  in 
Tennessee.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
proceed  immediately  to  enact  the  Presi- 
dent's medicare  program,  to  remedy  that 
failure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  on  this  subject 
from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  June  26, 

1963] 

Ma.   Caudill   Spells   Out  thx   Ksaa-MiULB 

Failvis 

Mr.  Noble  Caudill,  State  welfare  com- 
missioner, is  due  commendation  for  his 
frankness  about  the  Insufficiency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Kerr-Mills  program  In  particular,  and 
more  generally  about  the  entire  welfare  sit- 
uation in  Tennessee. 

Gov.  Frank  Clement  would  do  well  to 
take  a  cue  from  his  welfare  chief  and  state 
publicly  his  own  position  with  respect  not 
only  to  Kerr-Mllls.  but  to  the  proposed 
medicare  program  as  outlined  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  to  the  aged 
program,  according  to  Mr.  Caudill,  is  severely 
limited  by  ita  terms  and  is  "not  doing  enough 
in  Tennessee."  The  same  criticism  of  the 
welfare  program  in  general  is^ustlfled,  he 
said. 

This  can  certainly  be  understood  when  It 
is  realized  that  any  elderly  couple  earning 
more  than  $1,500  a  year  is  Ineligible  for 
Kerr-Mills  funds.  That  may  not  be  a  star- 
vation wage  in  modem  circumstances,  but 
such  compensation  does  not  allow  much,  if 
anything,  for  medical  expenses  of  the  sort 
all  of  us  must  expect  as  we  grow  older. 

Indeed,  this  conclusion  has  been  borne  out 
by  a  report  submitted  to  Uie  Tennessee 
Medical  Association  last  April,  but  not  ex- 
actly publicized  by  the  doctors.  That  re- 
port, by  a  TMA  member,  showed  only  0,198 
Tennesseans  actually  receiving  medical  aid 
under  Kerr-Mills,  though  an  estimated 
110,000  people  need  such  assistance. 

It  is  unfortunate  TMA  did  not  choose  to 
make  this  report  known  and  thxis  face  up 
to  the  ineffectiveness  of  Kerr-Mills  publicly 
as  well  as  privately. 

This  month,  however,  the  president  of 
TMA  seized  upon  an  announcement  by  Gov- 
ernor Clement — suggesting  a  minor  expan- 
sion of  Kerr-MUls — as  "further  evidence  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  program 
in  Tennessee."  In  truth  the  "expansion" 
was  no  such  thing  and  added  not  a  single 
soul  to  the  eligible  list. 

Commissioner  Caudill  has  now  put  the 
bunko  on  any  such  notion.  If  this  does  not 
endear  him  to  the  doctors  and  to  Governor 
Clement,  who  obviously  would  like  the 
simultaneoiis  support  of  the  doctors  and 
their  elderly  patienta,  the  public  is  grateful. 


BANK  MERGERS  IN  VIOLAHON  OP 
CLAYTON  ACT 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
about  2  we^s  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  merger  of  the  second  and 
third  largest  banks  In  Philadelphia  vio- 
lates section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The 
ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  that  decision 
before  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Viigina,  reported 
to  us  that  he  "was  shocked  to  hear" 
of  the  decision  and  considered  it  "one 
of  the  most  incredible  cases  of  Judicial 
legislation  which  the  Court  has  handed 
down."  He  professed  shock  "both  at  the 
result  and  at  the  Court's  casual  disre- 
gard for  congressional  intent  and  pur- 
pose." 

This  was  stem  language  used  by  the 
able  Senator,  and  it  must  have  curled 
the  hair  of  some  of  the  Justices  a  little 
bit. 

Section  7  of  the  Clas^ton  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  of 
1950,  prohibits  all  mergers  accomplished 
by  stock  acquisition  and  such  mergers 
accomplished  by  asset  acquisition  as  are 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  where  the  effect 
"may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competi- 
tion, or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 
Commercial  banks  are  not  within  the 
FTC's  Jurisdiction. 

The  able  Senator  from  Virginia  was 
a  sponsor,  it  will  be  recalled,  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  That  act  requires 
that  consent  for  a  merger  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  depend- 
ing on  the  types  of  banks  involved.  It 
says  nothing  about  the  applicability  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  bank 
mergers  and.  indeed,  according  the  Sen- 
ate r^fwrt,  does  not  in  any  way  effect 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
bank  mergers. 

Apparently,  at  the  time  he  was  wolf- 
ing on  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Clayton  Act  did  not  apply  to 
bank  mergers  not  involving  stock  acqui- 
sitions. From  his  recent  remarks,  it  also 
appears  that  nothing  had  occurred  to 
dissuade  him  from  this  view  until  the 
Court  handed  down  its  Philadelphia 
Bank  decision,  last  week.  And.  though 
the  Senator  declared  last  week  that  "it 
is  too  early  to  tell  Just  what  this  decision 
means,"  his  rather  strong  remarks  in- 
dicate that  he  now  suspects  that  what- 
ever the  decision  does  mean,  he  will  not 
be  happy  about  it. 

My  able  colleague  seems  to  find  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  at  one  time  or 
another  between  1956  and  1960,  Messrs. 
Brownell.  Walsh,  Barnes,  Hansen,  and 
Bicks  all  indicated  they  believed  the 
Clasrton  Act's  section  7  did  not  apply  to 
bank  mergers.  Frankly.  I  cannot  see 
that  the  fact  that  these  five  men  guessed 
wrong  is  very  meaningful.  For  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  wrong  and  I  am 
sure  Uiat  they  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  it.  Surely,  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brownell  would  not  argue  that  since 
he  guessed  in  1957  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  hold  that  section  7  does  not 
iM?Ply  to  banks,  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 


cision in  the  Philadelphia  Bank  eaae  of 
1963  must  be  wrong  because  it  does  not 
conform  to  his  guess. 

I  see  no  reason  why  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia  should  be  embarrassed 
simply  because  he  guessed  wrong  about 
the  applicability  of  section  7  to  bank 
mergers.  Heavm  knows,  he  is  in  pretty 
good  company.  I  am  not  sure  but  what 
he  and  I  stand  together  in  that  distin- 
guished body  of  wrong  guessers. 

Indeed,  to  date  we  have  had  very  little 
guidance  from  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
aK>lication  of  section  7  of  the  Clasrton 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act  of  1950.  Only  one  case  prior  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bank  case — ^the  1962  Brown 
Shoe  decision — dealt  fully  and  ex- 
clusively with  that  problem. 

Thus,  though  the  abilities  of  SenaUnv 
as  legal  oracles  are  often  very  little  shmt 
of  miraculous,  it  does  help  to  have  a 
bit  of  assistance  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  not,  to  date,  been 
forthcoming. 

According  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor: 

The  majority  fA  the  Supreme  Court,  aa  far 
as  I  can  grasp  their  reasoning,  simply  aay 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  of  19S0  was  Intended 
to  prohibit  mergers.  Bank  mergers  are  merg- 
ers. Therefore,  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  ^- 
plles  to  bank  mergers.    This  Is  false  logic. 

Frankly,  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  accuracy  of  this  Interpretation  of 
the  Court's  opinion  and  of  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act,  than  I  am  about  the  Sena- 
tor's logic. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  devote  a 
minute  or  two  to  discussing  the  Phila- 
delphia Bank  case  since  it  is,  without 
question,  a  highly  significant  decision. 

The  Suprone  Court  was  confronted 
with  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank  and  the  Girard 
Trust  Com  Exchange  Bank,  both  of 
Philadelphia  and  both  large  and  profit- 
able financial  institutions.  They  are, 
respectively,  the  second  and  third  largest 
commercial  banks  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  and  would  be  the  largest  if  they 
merged. 

They  have  combined  assets  of  $1%  bil- 
lion and  account  for  36  percent  of  the 
area  banks'  total  assets,  36  percent  of 
total  deposits  and  34  percent  of  total 
loans.  Together  with  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  li  Trust  Co.,  now  the  larg- 
est bank  in  Philadelphia — they  accoimt 
for  59  percent  of  total  assets,  58  percent 
of  deposits,  and  58  percent  of  net  loans. 
The  four  largest  banks  in  Philadelphia 
control  77  to  78  percent  of  total  assets, 
deposits,  and  net  loans. 

The  pr(HX>sed  merger,  under  the  able 
legerdemain  of  the  two  banks'  Philadel- 
phia lawyers,  sought  to  circumvent  the 
proscriptions  of  Clajrton  Act.  section  7. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  thought  was  given  to  this 
circumvention  by  these  lawyers  for  whom 
Philadelphia  is  so  JusUy  famous. 

Alas  for  the  profitability  of  the  banks 
involved,  their  lawjrers  were  unsuccess- 
ful. Acquisitions,  the  Court  pointed  out. 
can  be  accomplished  in  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  ways.  Stock  acquisitions 
are  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum;  asset 
acquisitions  at  the  other.  Mergers  fall 
somewhere  in  between  the  two  extremes. 
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tire  being  of  fttib  merted  eomiNUiy— toth 
assets  and  stoc  Ic— Is  aeqnlred.  So.  eon. 
eluded  the  Got  irt: 
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lUcm,  this  rea  lonlng  squarely  meets  the 
objection  ralacl  last  we^  by  my  cxA- 
leagoe  from  VI  -glnia.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  haTe  be(  n  in  the  best  interests  of 
f almeaa  f or  fatal  to  have  spelled  it  out  in 
his  statement  1  o  the  Senate. 

I  am  fully  eo  pilsant  that  so  far  as  the 
intent  <rf  Oongx  iss  is  ooncemed.  Mxert  are 
two  sides  to  t  te  iasoe— as  the  divided 
opinion  of  the  Tourt  makes  dear.  Both 
sldea  can  and  do  cite  authorities  for 
tbdr  constfuct  on  of  what  the  corporate 
Intent  of  the  O  ingress  was.  13  years  ago. 

I  do  not  tMliere,  however,  that  the 
Oourt  should  n  any  way  be  depicted 
guilty  of  "Jwiclal  leglslatkm"  in  its 
readtag  of  the  antitrust  laws  with  re- 
q;>ect  to  this  c  ise.  There  are  two  sides 
to  the  issue  an  1  a  majority  of  the  Court 
disagreed  with  Senator  RoanrsoM's  in- 
terpretatian  o '  the  law.  Interpreting 
the  laws  we.  th  b  Congress,  write  is,  after 
an,  the  Supra  le  Court's  duty  and  obli- 
gation. It  Is  a  rare  occasion,  indeed, 
when  an  antiti  ust  ease  ocxnes  before  the 
Oourt  where  tt  ere  Is  not  a  legal  question 
with  two  sides. 

Let  us  can  a  qpade  a  spade.  The  De- 
partment of  Ji  istice,  under  the  last  ad- 
minlBtration.  leUeved  that  the  Clayton 
Act  did  not  aj  |dy  to  bank  mergers  and 
proved  this  w«  s  its  beUef  by  failing  to 
bring  any  aetli  ns  to  block  antloompeti- 
thre  bank  meri  era.  The  Department  of 
Justlee  under  tl  le  present  administration, 
bdleves  exaetl  r  the  opposite,  and  has 
proven  its  bdie  '  by  brii^Bing  several  such 
aetkma. 

Interestingly  the  majority  <q>inion 
was  written  ly  Justice  Broman,  an 
m>palntee  of  tfa  e  last  administration,  and 
one  of  the  dlsi  enters  was  Justice  Gold- 
berg, an  appo  Dtee  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

On  balance.  I  bdieve  ttie  decision  of 
the  court  wils  dearly  correct  Our 
financial  instiwtions  are.  after  an,  the 
backbone  of  oi  r  competitive  way  of  life. 
It  is  the  read]  availability  of  funds  for 
business  to  tnt  est  whidi  makes  possible 
effective  cmnp  tltion.  Were  this  not  so. 
the  rich  woolc  get  richer  and  the  poor 
would  be  unat  le.  for  want  of  funds,  to 
offer  any  comi  etitlve  chanenge. 

Competition  Is  not  a  static  thing. 
New  firms  ent<  r;  some  find  preeminence 
and  others  dt  not  succeed.  Existing 
firms  prosper  >r  wane  depending  upon 
their  ability  tc  meet  new  challenges  by 
both  new  and  existing  competitors. 

A  firm  obta  ns  a  monopoly  on  some 
iine  of  trade  o '  product  and,  before  you 
know  it,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
new  firms  cha  lenglng  it — ^forcing  it  to 
compete.  Sue  i  challenges,  however,  re- 
qiiire  capitaL  It  is  vital,  therefore,  that 
a  omuwtltive  apital  market  exist,  able 
and  wining  to  nake  the  necessary  funds 
available  so  tli  ftt  the  chaUenge  of  com- 
petltkm  can  co:  itinue. 


To  a  large  extent,  this  Is  primarily  the 
reqDonslbllity  of  commtfdal  banks. 

Special  considerations  affect  the  bank- 
ing Industry,  however,  which  do  not  per- 
meate most  industrial  enterprises.  For 
example,  ooe  of  the  seemingly  inevitable 
consequences  of  free  competition  is  that 
not  every  participant  will  succeed.  The 
price  of  bank  failure  is,  however,  too  high 
to  pay  and  so  we  as  a  nation  impose 
regulations  to  prevent  it. 

As  the  Coiurt  pointed  out  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Bank  case : 

SaeUon  7  docs  xx>t  mandate  cutthroat 
competittoa  In  th«  banking  Industry,  and 
does  not  exclude  defeneee  baaed  on  dangera 
to  liquidity  or  aolTency,  if  to  avert  tbem  a 
merger  U  necessary.  It  does  require,  how- 
ever, that  the  forces  at  competition  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  within  the  broad  framework 
d  governmental  regulation  of  the  todustry. 
The  fact  that  banking  U  a  highly  regulated 
Industry  critical  to  the  Nation's  welfare 
makes  the  play  of  competition  not  leas  im- 
portant but  more  so.  At  the  price  of  some 
repetition,  we  note  that  If  the  businessman 
Is  denied  credit  because  his  banking  alter- 
natives have  been  eliminated  by  mergers,  the 
whole  edifice  of  an  entrepreneurial  system  Is 
threatened;  if  the  costs  of  banking  services 
and  credit  are  allowed  to  became  excessive 
by  the  absence  of  competitive  pressures, 
vlrtuaUy  aU  costs,  in  our  credit  economy.  wlU 
be  affected:  and  unless  competition  Is  al- 
lowed to  fulfill  Its  role  as  an  economic  regu- 
lat<»'  In  the  banking  Industry,  the  result  may 
well  be  even  more  governmental  regulation. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Bank  case,  we  are 
not  Cfxifronted  with  the  threat  of  cut- 
throat ccMnpetltlon.  We  are  not  con- 
fronted with  an  attempt  by  a  faltering 
bank  to  save  itself  through  merger. 
Bather,  what  is  Involved  Is  the  multl- 
billion-dollar  merger  of  two  of  the  three 
largest  banka— both  high  profitable — of 
one  of  the  financial  capitals  of  our  Na- 
Uoo.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can 
s^ously  contend  that  control  of  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  market  by  three  banks 
is— even  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  the 
Imagination — ^within  the  purview  of  our 
Nation's  free  entai)rise.  competitive  sys- 
ton  of  economy. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  correctly  ob- 
served in  Brown  Shoe: 

OoDgress  was  desirous— when  it  passed  the 
Cdler-Kefauver  Act— of  preventing  the 
formation  of  further  oligopolies  with  their 
attendant  adverse  effects  upon  local  control 
of  Industry  and  upon  small  business. 

This  purpose  has  been  served,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bank  case,  by  preserving  an 
alternative  source  of  fimds  for  the  small 
businessmen  of  Philadelphia  who  provide 
the  competitive  challenge  to  giant,  con- 
gl(»nerate  enterprise. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  commended;  not  scoffed. 


PRICE   PmNO  BT   AMERICAN 
EXPORTERS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  aU 
of  us,  I  believe,  are  proud  that  our  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Secretary  Hodges,  has  been 
trying  so  hard  to  Increase  our  exports. 
Our  level  of  exports  must  be  kept  high  in 
order  to  maintain  a  favorable  balance 
of  payments  and  cut  down  on  our  gold 
outflow. 


However.  I  was  astonished  and  dis- 
mayed by  an  article  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  of  June  14.  The  article  quoted 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  as  saying  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  the 
hope  of  increasing  exports,  had  under 
way  a  campaign  to  persuade  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  turn  its  back  so  that  American 
exporters  could  get  together  to  fix  prices. 

According  to  the  article,  the  campaign 
was  revealed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a 
speech  to  the  Women's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club  and  in  subsequent  discussion 
with  the  press.  Since  Mr.  Roosevdt's 
remarks  on  this  subject  apparently  were 
off-the-cuff,  I  must  rely  on  press  reports 
for  the  most  accurate  account  of  what 
he  said.  For  that  reason,  and  because 
my  own  remarks  today  wiU  be  addressed 
primarily  to  the  quotations  attributed  to 
Mr.  Roosevdt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  artlde 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto  at 
this  poinl 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  foUows: 

Roosevelt  Sats  Commcbcc  AoxirCT  Pushes 
New  Polict  or  Two  AoKNcnBB  To  Sfux 

EXPOHTS 

WAMtmuToif.— Under  Secretary  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  brought  into  the  open  a 
Commerce  Department  campaign  to  force 
major  policy  switches  in  two  other  Federal 
departments.  Justice  and  Agrlculttire,  with 
an  aim  to  Increase  exports. 

He  urged  that  the  antitrust  division  of  the 
Justice  Department  relax  its  policing  so 
American  companlea  could  formaUy  meet 
together.  Industry  by  Industry,  and  set  prices 
on  exports  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the 
n.S.  market.  He  reported  that  anUtrust  offi- 
cials are  fearful  such  combines  would  end 
up  rigging  domestic  prices.  "I  think  that 
objection  can  be  overcome."  declared  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

He  went  on  to  proclaim  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  should  participate  in 
shaping  a  new  farm  policy,  radically  differ- 
ent than  that  pursued  by  Agrlcultiun  Secre- 
tary Freeman.  "In  view  of  the  wheat  refer- 
endum"— in  which  farmers  recently  rejected 
the  Agrlculttire  Department's  basic  program 
for  high  price  props  and  stiff  production 
controls — ^It  can  be  said  that  there  is  today 
"no  firm  national  farm  policy."  Mr.  Roose- 
velt asserted.  He  proposed  that  farmers  be 
freed  to  plant  as  much  cotton,  wheat  and 
other  basic  crops  as  they  desire,  selling  at 
whatever  prices  they  can  get  In  a  free  mar- 
ket— ^but  also  drawing  benefit  payments  from 
the  Fedwal  Oovemment. 

COMMESCB  AOKHCT  BOLE  CITED 

The  Under  Secretary  contended  both  these 
moves  would  help  boost  American  exports, 
and  he  contended  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Is  entitled  to  be  heard  because  It 
has  been  assigned  a  top  role  in  expanding 
exports,  in  the  effort  to  cure  a  chronically 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  other  Conunerce  officials 
have  been  quietly  pushing  for  such  changes 
In  inter -departmental  meetings — cmd  meet- 
ing heavy  resistance.  Yesterday  he  lifted 
the  campaign  into  public  view  in  a  speech 
before  the  Women's  National  Democratic 
Club,  and  in  discussion  with  the  press  af  ter-~^ 
ward. 

He  said  his  plan  for  boosting  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  at  cut  prices  could  be 
accomplished  by  reactivating  the  Webb- 
Pomerens  Act.  This  law,  passed  In  1018, 
authOTlaes  the  formation  of  UJ3.  export  com- 
bines to  compete  with  foreign  cartels.    But 
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as  Interpreted  it  has  offered  little  attraction 
and  since  1966  has  never  accounted  for  more 
than  6.6  percent  of  American  exports.  Anti- 
tnist  officials  have  contended  that  with  Ku- 
ropean  cartels  being  curbed  by  the  Common 
Market  there  Is  diminishing  reason  to  en- 
courage its  use. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  would  give  a  big  push  to 
organizing  such  groups,  however,  with  the 
specific  objective  of  selling  in  foreign  mar- 
kets more  cheaply  than  In  this  country.  To 
avoid  charges  of  U.S.  "dim^ping."  seUing  be- 
low cost  of  production  would  be  prohibited. 
But  with  growing  sales  abroad,  he  contends, 
present  production  costs  would  drop. 

CBAKOB    IN    JTT8TICB   VBW 

The  departure  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Lee  Loevinger  from  the  top  spot  in  the 
Antitrust  Division  seemingly  leaves  the  Jus- 
tice Department  less  resolute  in  opposing 
export  price  fixing  under  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene  Act.  but  State  Department  officials  are 
among  those  remaining  skeptical.  One  of 
the  latter  commented  that  the  Roosevelt 
plan  could  "start  a  vicious  circle."  leading 
foreign  producers  to  retaliate  with  cut- 
rate  selling  in  America. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  remarked  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  doubtless  will  be  "hor- 
rified" by  the  Commerce  Department's  in- 
jecting Its  proposals  for  turning  the  farm 
program  upside  down.  But  he  rated  the 
matter  urgent,  declaring  the  United  States 
has  lost  over  half  Its  export  market  for  raw 
cotton  in  recent  years  through  "rather  sense- 
less pricing." 

With  Federal  price-propping  eliminated, 
the  Under  Secretary  said,  more  commodities 
could  be  sold  abroad.  But  under  his  plan 
the  Government  wouldn't  eliminate  the  ex- 
pense of  a  farm  program  from  its  budget. 
To  ease  the  pinch  of  lower  prices,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  would  make  direct  cash 
payments  to  farmers.  Theee  might  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  each  farmer's  ctirrent  pro- 
duction, or  be  based  on  his  federaUy  au- 
thorized plantings  in  prior  years. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposes  with  re- 
spect to  permitting  collusion  among 
American  businessmen  is  outrageous, 
and  I  am  frankly  sxirprlsed  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  publicly  repudiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  others  in 
our  Government  concerned  with  both 
antitrust  enforcement  and  the  promo- 
tion of  free  trade. 

Not  only  does  the  Roosevelt  pr<H)06al 
violate  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  Uie 
antitrust  laws;  it  also  contradicts  the 
free-trade  policy  declared  Jointly  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  the  ea- 
actment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  Moreover,  it  could  not  possibly 
ease  the  already  dUBcult  burdens  of  the 
President's  chief  tariff  negotiator  under 
this  act,  Mr.  Christian  Herter;  on  Uie 
contrary,  it  likely  will  multiply  them. 
And,  finally,  the  revelation  that  the  arm 
of  our  Government  most  concerned  with 
international  trade  is  even  considerhig 
such  restrictive  practices  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt proposes,  must  certainly  be  dis- 
heartening to  those  dedicated  leaders  of 
the  European  Economic  Community 
who  are  endeavoring  so  earnestly  to 
strike  down  all  barriers  to  trade  among 
free  nations.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  had  many  conversations 
with  these  leadn's.  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  in  recent  months,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  policy  for  collusion 
suggested  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  contrary 
to  the  free-trade  philosophy  that  Is  be- 


ginning to  take  hold  throughout  the  free 
world. 

I  call  attention,  also,  to  an  editorial 
m>pearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
June  21  issue.  This  editorial  properly 
characterizes  the  Roosevelt  proposal  as 
an  odd  way  to  promote  competition  and 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  an  increase 
in  exports. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  wholeheartedly, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial,  entitled  "Competing  in  Collu- 
sion," be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoicPTTiNO  IN  Collusion 

In  its  efforts  to  aid  owe  ailing  balance  of 
pajrments.  the  Commerce  Department  has 
been  trying  to  stir  up  export  enthusiasm 
among  American  businessmen.  But  It  has 
been  nuining  into  resistance  among  smaller 
firms. 

Exporting,  after  all.  Is  a  pretty  complex 
endeavor,  and  some  of  the  companies  that 
have  not  tried  it  are  none  too  eager  to  take 
the  plimge.  So  the  Commerce  Department 
has  come  up  with  a  plan  to  spur  such  firms 
into  international  competition.  The  plan 
calls  for  cooperation  among  the  reluctant 
exporters. 

Up  to  a  point,  there's  a  lot  to  be  said  for 
such  cooperation.  SmaUer  companies  might 
get  together  and  pool  shipments,  exchange 
Information  on  specific  markets  and  tariffs, 
perhaps  even  set  up  Joint  sales  units  over- 
seas. Efforts  along  these  lines  could  make 
many  companies  both  wUllng  and  able  to 
compete  abroad. 

But  the  Commerce  Department's  trade 
boosters  would  like  to  go  well  past  that  point. 
SpecificaUy,  they  would  like  the  Justice  De- 
partment's antitrust  enforcers  to  agree  to 
keep  hands  off  whUe  companies,  on  an  In- 
dustry-by-ind\istry  basis,  engaged  In  a  little 
collusive  price  fixing.  Export  prices  would 
be  set  at  levels  lower  than  those  on  the 
U.S.  ma|-ket — a  tactic  described  as  "dump- 
ing" when  used  by  Europeans. 

Fortunately,  the  scheme  is  meeting  stiff 
opposition  from  antitrust  officials.  For 
price  fixing  is  surely  an  odd  way  to  promote 
competition,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And 
it's  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  any  increase 
in  exports. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many,  many  holes  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposal. 

First,  he  woiUd  "reactivate"  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act.  As  we  all  know,  this  law 
permits  American  companies  to  merge 
any  or  all  of  their  export  trade  activi- 
ties; in  effect,  an  export  cartel.  But 
while  this  law  has  been  on  the  books 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and,  Indeed, 
was  enacted  to  help  American  business, 
particularly  small  business,  compete  in 
foreign  markets  against  the  big  Eu- 
ropean cartels  of  the  post- World  War  I 
period,  it  has  been  only  infrequently  In- 
voked. Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  most 
American  exporters  prefer  to  rely  on 
their  own  competitive  Ingenuity  in  for- 
eign trade,  rather  than  even  the  mod- 
erate protectionism  that  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene  Act  affords;  at  least.  I  would  like 
to  think  so. 

It  is  not  clear  Just  how  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  "reactivate"  Webb-Pomerene  to 
make  it  more  attractive  to  American 
businessmen. 

Presumably,  on  the  basis  of  the  WaU 
Street   Journal   article.   Mr.   Roosevelt 


would  encourage  more  American  firms  to 
form  Webb-Pomerene  associations  by 
assuring  them  that  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion would  look  the  other  way  if  they 
came  together,  on  an  Industry-by-lndus- 
try  basis,  and  fixed  export  prices.  This 
is  something  like  pasedng  a  prohibition 
law  and  then  asking  the  cop  on  the 
comer  to  turn  his  back  so  the  bootiegger 
can  sell  more  liquor;  after  all,  it  Increases 
sales,  does  not  it? 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  reaches  the  height 
of  absurdity  when  he  says  that  the  pur- 
pose of  their  coming  together  would  be 
to  set  lower  prices  than  those  prevailing 
for  the  same  goods  in  domestic  markets. 
I  have  always  thought  that  when  Amer- 
ican business  competitors  got  together 
to  rig  prices,  they  rigged  them  at  higher 
rather  than  lower  levels.  In  any  event, 
if  American  exporters  want  to  offer  their 
goods  at  prices  which  are  more  com- 
petitive in  foreign  markets,  what  is  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  on  an  in- 
dividual basis?  They  do  not  need  to  get 
together  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not,  however,  tol- 
erate export  prices  set  by  his  collusive 
process  to  be  lower  than  production 
costs.  Thus,  he  contends,  charges  of 
American  "dumping"  would  be  avoided. 

Evidently.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  im- 
derstand  what  is  meant  by  "dumping." 
As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  ac- 
curately reminds  us,  when  foreign  firms 
sell  in  our  markets  at  prices  below  those 
in  their  home  markets,  we  call  it  "dump- 
ing." Yet,  that  is  exactly  the  tactic 
Mr.  Roosevelt  proposes  that  American 
exporters  employ  in  foreign  markets.  TO 
set  the  limit  for  avoidance  of  "dump- 
ing" charges  at  a  point  above  produc- 
tion costs  does  not  reduce  the  risk;  on 
the  contrary,  the  risk  of  such  chaiges 
would  be  increased. 

But  even  if  that  problem  did  not  exist, 
there  would  be  another.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  Department  of  Commerce  pos- 
sesses no  special  powers  for  requiring 
American  businesses  to  reveal  their  pro- 
duction costs.  Indeed,  in  light  oi  our 
subc(Mnmittee'8  experience  last  year  in 
trying  to  force  the  production  of  steel 
cost  data.  American  firms  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  part  with  such  informa- 
tion and  the  Congress — or  at  least  cer- 
tain segments  of  it — would  be  loathe  to 
force  them  to  do  so.  Consequently,  let 
Mr.  Roosevelt  explain,  if  he  can.  how 
this  part  of  his  proposal  could  possibly 
be  enforced. 

Better  still,  let  Mr.  Roosevelt  recon- 
sider his  entire  proposal.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  his  proposal  which  seems 
to  be  very  protectionist  and  which  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  labeled  "Com- 
peting in  Collusion."  On  the  other,  we 
have  the  policy  declared  by  the  Congress 
last  year  and  reafllrmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  recently  as  this  past  week  dur- 
ing his  European  tour,  for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  trade  barriers.  Faced  with 
this  apparent  contradiction.  I  am  moved 
to  ask,  as  did  a  London  new^Miper  re- 
cmtly  in  a  quite  different  context.  "What 
is  going  on  here?" 

By  tradition  and  temperament,  I  know 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not  want  to  do 
anything  to  create  unfair  trade  barriers 
and  I  sinccrdy  hope  that  upon  reflection 
he  will  withdraw  his  proposal. 
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AMENDIfE  ITET  IS  QROWIMO 

Ur.  DOOOU  B.  Ifr.  President,  aev- 
erml  weeks  ago  I  oftlled  attention  in  the 
Senate  to  the  A  ndementeJ  threat  to  the 
Constttutkin  as  d  the  American  Federal 
system  posed  »y  the  three  so-called 
"silent  amenc  nents."  These  three 
amrndments, «  iich  powerful  forces  have 
quietly  been  pi  shlng  through  many  of 
our  State  legisl)  ^tures,  would  change  ar- 
ticle V  of  the  O  institution  so  as  to  make 
obligatory  the  mbmissions  for  ratiflca- 
iUm  of  amendj  lents  qxmsored  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  1  tate  lei^slatures,  would 
eradicate  the  E  upreme  Court's  decision 
In  Baker  againi ;  Carr.  and  would  estab- 
lish a  ''Ck>urt  o  the  Union"  with  power 
to  overrule  de  'Mchm  of  the  Supreme 
Ckmrt  of  the  Ui  Ited  States. 

ID  my  earlie*  statement,  I  failed  to 
give  adequate  n  eognltlon  to  several  citi- 
zens who  very  early  saw  the  dangers 
presented  by  tfa  s  amendment  campaign 
and  who  have  li  bored  to  alort  the  Amer- 
ican pe(9]e.  thi  press,  and  the  bar  as- 
sociations. FMTsnost  among  those  who 
have  worked  to  alert  the  country  in  this 
matter  are  Irv  ng  Dilliard,  ot  Colllns- 
ville.  HL.  and  i  rthur  J.  Freund.  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

Ifr.  DUUard.  i ,  former  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Poet-Dl9  itch  and  now  the  author 
a<  a  very  Une  t  ewspaper  column  which 
appears  la  Chk  igo's  American  and  who 
also  Is  a  membe  ■  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  UUverBlt  r  of  Illinois,  has  written 
many  articles  a  this  subject  which  have 
appeared  tai  Chi  »go's  American  from  as 
earty  as  Januar  '  of  this  srear.  I  am  try- 
ing to  eoOeet  e  jples  of  these  editorials 
and  I  Shan  pla<  e  them  In  the  Comgsxs- 
BKmu.  Rsooaa  1 1  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Arthur  J  Freund  is  an  attorney 
with  great  pnU  le  anirlt,  and  early  last 
year  he  began  o  study  the  progress  of 
the  "sUent  ami  ndments**  and  to  ke^ 
careful  account  of  the  proponents  cam- 
paign. B^  theii  proceeded  prrlodlrany 
to  alert  leaders  and  officials  across  the 
country  to  idn  A  was  going  on.  His 
watehftilness  tn  this  mattor  Is  reminis- 
cent of  the  exo  dlent  wc«k  done  In  the 
RevDluUonaty  >erlod  of  our  country 
when  piddle-spt  Ited  men,  many  of  them 
lawyers,  formed  the  committees  of  cor- 
respondence in  I  trder  to  ke^  the  people 
of  the  Coloniei  Informed  of  develop- 
ments affecting  their  future. 

Another  force  for  keeping  the  people 
lnf<Hn&ed  of  thL  \  threat  to  our  constitu- 
tional system  U  the  newq;>aper  I  have 
mentioned.  C^ilc  sgo's  Amrrtran  Under 
the  leadentalp  ( f  Mr.  Stuart  List,  pub- 
lisher, and  Mr.  iloyd  Wendt.  editor,  this 

Journalism  in  the 
public  service, 
d  tote  able  to  say  that 
outstanding  downstote 
was  one  of  the 
country  to  be  con- 
amendments.  The 
nigenoer  In  Madison 
County,  m..  under  the  Irailership  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Oefaa.  p^Ulsher.  and  Mr.  Hal 
Oiree.  editor, 
andermeal 
ments. 


best  tradition 

I  am  also 
a  anall  but  vi 
newq;>aper  In 
earliest  In 
cemed  about 
Edwardsvllle 


I  wish  to  congratulate  and  to  thank 
these  men  for  their  patriotic  and  very 
hdpfulwwk. 

As  a  result  of  the  early  warnings  of 
these  people,  public  discussion  of  these 
amendmrat  proposals  is  increasing  but, 
I  should  add.  not  nearly  enough  atten- 
tion yet  has  been  devoted  to  them.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  organized  system  of 
reporting  the  progress  of  these  amend- 
ment applications  through  the  State 
legislatures.  It  is  difficult  to  say  authori- 
tatively exactly  how  many  legislatures 
have  acted  on  them. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  a  table  entitled 
"State  Action  on  Disimity  Amendments," 
which  appeared  in  the  Machinist  of  June 
20,  1963.  This  table  is  based  on  the 
reporting  of  Mr.  Freund,  the  informa- 
tion given  out  by  the  Council  of  State 
Oovemments.  and  a  Machinist  reporter's 
investigation  of  conflicting  reports.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  which  appeared  in  this  same  issue 
of  the  Machinist,  titled  "Time  Bombs 


Under  the  UJS.  Constitution"  be  printed 
IntheRacoaB. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consult  that  a  fine  editorial  from  the 
May  28  Issue  of  Chicago's  American  en- 
Utled  "Campaign  to  Remake  Us"  be 
printed  in  the  Comgressiomal  Recoio 
along  with  an  article  from  the  same 
newspaper  entitled  "Lawyers  Join  Fight 
on  Bills  To  Limit  Federal  Powers." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  East  St.  Louis,  m.. 
Daily  Journal  of  May  27  entitled  "Fed- 
eral-State Warfare  Is  Outdated"  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Edwardsvllle,  Bl.. 
Intelligencer,  of  January  24.  1963.  be 
printed  in  the  Concrusional  Record. 
This  editorial  certainly  is  one  of  the 
earliest  editorials  to  appear  In  the 
United  States  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  these  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Machinist,  June  ao,  1963] 
State  action  on  disunity  amendment* 


ArksDiat 

Coiondo 

Fldrfcto. 

Idabo 

niinoii 

Indlma... 

Iowa 


MMaipot.. 

MtaouiL 

Montana 

NeteaAa.... 


Nevada. 

New  Hampshire ... 

New  Jersey ,.. 

New  Mexico 4.. 

Oklaboina 

Orecoo . 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas .^. 

Utah ^. 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. __ 

ApproTaleompleteil.. 
Partiai  appraraL 


Amendment  1:  Bypass 

Consreas  in  amending 

Constitution 


Paaed  Itotb  liousee. 

PaaMd  senate 

Paaed  both  houses. 

do 

do 

Passed  house 


Paoed  both  bouses. 

Passed  lH>use 

Passed  botb  houses. 


Passed  lefWatuie; 
vetoed  by  Oovemor.' 


Passed  botb  bouses 

Senate  passage  rescinded. 

Passed  senate 

Passed  both  bouses 

Passed  senate 

Passed  t>oth  bouses 

....do 


Passed  Itouse 

Passed  both  bouses. 

laSUtes 

7  Statss. 


Amendment  2:  Perpetuate 

unfair  apportionment  of 

State  legialatans 


Passed  botb 
Passed  senate 


Passed  botb  houata. 
Passed  senate 


Passed  senate. 
Paased  both  boo 

Passed  house 

Passed  botb  bousee 

do 

Passed  laKWature: 
vetoed  by  Oovemor.t 

Passed  botb  houses 

do 

Senate  passage  rescinded. 


Passed  both  houses 

Passed  senate 

Passed  both  booaee 

do 

do 

do.i 

do 


Passed  botb  bouses. 

16  Stataa. „ 

estates       _ 


Amendment  S: 

Establlshnew 

supercourt 


PsMBd  both  houses. 
Do. 

Do. 


Paswd  bouse. 


Passed  senate. 
Passed  both  bouses. 


Passed  house. 
Passed  both  bouses. 
•  StatesL 
3  States. 


>  Nebraska  has  only  a  stngle  leglslatlH  body.    Actkm  on  the  amendments  ta  believed  to  be  valid  despite  vetoes 
by  Qov.  Frank  Morrison.  ^^^ 

*  Version  adopted  by  Utah  Leglsiature  dliTersin  language  from  that  passed  in  other  State*. 


Amendmant  1:  "The  Congttm,  when  two- 
thirds  of  both  BouM*  shall  de«m  it  neces- 
sary, or,  on  the  appUcatlan  of  the  legiala- 
tures  of  two- thirds  at  the  several  States,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, M  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legisUtures  ot  three-fourths 
o<  the  aevwral  States. 

-Whenever  applications  from  the  legisla- 
twee  ot  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
States  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  contain 
identical  texts  of  an  amendment  •  *  •  the 
amendment  as  contained  in  the  application 
Shan  be  deemed  to  have  been  propoeed,  with- 
out further  actkni  by  the  Congress." 

Sfltet:  Would  allow  States  to  amend  the 
Constitution  without  obtaining,  m  is  now 
required,  the  i^yproval  ot  Congress  or  of  a 
ooostltatlaBal  oonvantloo.  Would  provide 
far  amending  the  Constitution  without  there 
having  been  any  national  debate.  Would 
make  It  poeelble  for  SUte  legisUtors  repre- 
senting only  15  percent  of  the  VS.  popula- 
tion to  change  the  Constitution. 


Amendment  2:  '^o  provision  of  this  Con- 
stitution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
restrict  or  limit  any  State  in  the  i4>portion- 
ment  of  representation  In  its  legislature. 

"The  JxKliclal  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to  apportion- 
ment or  representation  In  a  State  legisla- 
ture." 

Effect:  Would  give  the  States  a  com- 
pletely free  hand  in  apportioning  their  legis- 
lative districts  by  placing  apportionment  of 
seats  in  State  legislatures  Iseyond  the  reach 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  Federal 
courts.  Would  wipe  out  recent  Supreme 
Court  rulings  requiring  States  to  give  more 
equal  reprasenUtlon  to  city  voters.  Would 
entrench  present  minority  rule  tn  many  State 
legislatures. 

Amendment  3:  Provides  for  "a  court  com- 
posed of  the  chief  justices  of  the  highest 
coxirts  of  the  several  Statee  to  be  known  as 
the  Court  of  the  XThlon.  The  sole  Issue  be- 
fore the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  whether 
the  power  or  jurisdiction  sought  to  be  ezer- 
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deed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
power  granted  to  It  under  this  Constltu- 
tton.  •  •  • 

"The  decisions  of  the  Court  of  the  U^bIob 
upon  matters  within  its  juriedlctton  shall  IM 
final  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  overruled 
by  any  court." 

effect:  Would  establish  a  super  court  with 
power  to  overrule  TJJS.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions relating  to  the  Juriedictlon  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Would  make  It  pos- 
sible for  as  judges,  repreeentlng  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  American  people,  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

(From  the  Uachinlst,  June  ao,  1963] 
Tna  Bombs  Unboi  tkb  U.S.  Comsixtuiion 


Tliree  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments that  would  radically  change  the  U.S. 
system  of  government  are  moving  quicldy 
but  quietly  through  the  Nation's  State 
legislatures. 

The  radical  amendments,  pushed  by  right- 
wing  extremists,  have  been  described  by 
United  States  Senator  Paxtl  Douci.A8  of  Dli- 
noia  as  "time  bombs  under  the  American 
constitutional  system.** 

A  survey  by  the  Machinist  shows  that  one, 
two  or  even  all  tluee  of  the  prnponJa  have 
been  pushed  through  one  or  both  legislative 
bodiee  in  26  States,  often  with  little  or  no 
debate.  In  one  State.  New  Jersey,  the  State 
senate  passed  two  of  the  amendments  but 
later  reectnded  its  actions. 

Th9  propoeed  constitutional  changes, 
sometimes  called  the  disunity  amendments, 
are  described  in  the  iH-evious  item.  The  table 
on  State  legislative  action  is  based  on  infor- 
mation made  available  to  the  Machinist  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  and  by 
congressional  sources.  No  single  authori- 
tative system  of  reporting  such  State  actions 
is  presently  in  existence. 

The  disunity  amendments  were  spawned 
by  a  group  of  State  legislators  determined 
to  overturn  recent  Supreme  Covat  decisions, 
particularly  those  requiring  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures.  Woridng  through  the 
National  Legislative  Conference,  an  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  State  legislators  and  their 
staff  members,  this  group  quietly  circulated 
the  amendments  to  the  various  States  last 
Decemtier.  Ttieir  goal:  to  get  identical 
amendments  approved  by  at  least  34  legis- 
latures, enough  to  force  Congress  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention. 

During  the  6  months  since  the  campaign 
began,  the  amendments  have  l>een  Intro- 
duced in  as  many  as  40  States.  Although 
several  legislatiires  have  rejected  the  propo- 
sals, others  still  have  them  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  disunity  amendments  nearly  escaped 
public  attention  until  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  and  other  groupe  sounded  the 
alarm. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  called  for  public 
discussion  of  the  amendments,  noting  that 
they  would  "make  profound  changes  in  the 
judiciary,  the  relationship  between  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  even  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  VJ3.  Constitution." 

Further  warnings  came  from  Senator 
Douglas.  Speaking  on  the  Senate  floor,  the 
Illinois  lawmaker  reported  that  several  leg- 
islatures, dominated  by  rightwing  interesU, 
are  keeping  the  amendments  under  cover. 
Their  strategy,  Douglas  noted,  is  to  rush 
approval  of  the  amendments  next  year  to 
"create  a  bandwagon  psychology  which  will 
sweep  other  States  into  the  fold." 

The  Nation's  outstanding  expert  on  the 
disunity  amendments  is  Dr.  Charles  L.  Black, 
Jr.,  professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  the  Yale 
Law  School. 

"The  amendments  are  radical  in  the  ex- 
treme," Black  declared  recently.  "They  aim 
not  at  the  preservation  but  at  the  subver- 
sion ot  [the]  balance  in  Federal-State 
relations." 


Black  warned  that  the  amendments  couM 
take  the  Nation  "down  that  rxdnooe  road"  of 
oonvertlng  the  United  States  back  into  a 
eonfederattaa  of  States.    He  added: 

"Together,  these  propoaals  would,  at  one 
and  the  eame  time,  place  the  amending 
power  in  the  nnoontKdled  hands  of  the 
State  legislatures,  place  the  final  oonstme- 
ti<m  of  the  Constitution  In  the  hands  of 
judges  whoee  ofBces  are  created  and  whose 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  State  legislatures, 
and  then  exempt  the  same  State  legislatures 
from  any  effective  policing,  by  courts  or 
OcHigrees,  of  their  representative  character." 

Writing  In  Newswe^  magadne.  the  noted 
commentator  Walter  Llppmaxm  deecribed 
the  disunity  campaign  as  "shocking  and 
tinUter." 

"The  package  of  the  three  amendments," 
wrote  Lippmann,  "would  dlss<Mve  the  Union 
Into  a  mere  confederacy  of  separate  Stetes. 
It  would  perpetuate  In  the  legislatures  of 
these  States  a  system  of  representatiCHi 
which  antedates  the  growth  of  modem  dties, 
and  It  would  strip  the  whole  system  of  the 
Union  of  the  great  constitutional  guaranteea. 

"The  amendmente  strike  as  deeply  at  the 
foundations  of  the  American  Union  as  any- 
thing which  has  been  agitoted  aerlovsly 
since  nulllfleation  and  secession."  Uppmann 
concluded. 

[From  the  Chicago  American,  May  28,  1963] 
Campaicms  To  Rxmakx  Us 

Helped  along  by  a  strange  absence  of  pub- 
licity, radical  groups  have  been  making 
considerable  headway  in  reoent  months  with 
two  campaigns  aimed  at  erliq>llng  the  U.S. 
Govwnment  throiigh  constitutional  amend- 
ments. The  movemente  are  none  the  lees 
radical  because  their  partisans  call  them- 
selves conservatives.  Their  aim  is  to  shatter 
the  American  system  of  government  and  re- 
make it  from  the  ground  up;  and  while  we 
can't  see  any  real  possibility  of  their  suc- 
ceeding, the  attempts  certainly  deserve  more 
public  notice  than  they've  had  so  far. 

Ojm  campaign  Is  pushing  for  adc^tion  of 
thi'ee  amendmente  which  woxild  virtually 
strip  the  Supreme  Court  ot  ita  power  to 
Interpret  the  Constitution.  The  proposals 
would  set  up  a  Court  of  the  Union,  made 
up  of  the  chief  Justices  of  the  00  Stetee, 
which  could  overrule  the  Supreme  Court: 
create  a  new  way  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  bypass  Congress;  and  deny 
the  Supreme  Court  any  authority  over  legis- 
lative redistricting. 

The  other  campaign  is  even  more  wild- 
eyed.  Tbia  one  Is  in  behalf  of  the  so-called 
liberty  amendment,  which  is  the  radical 
right's  dream  come  true.  Ite  fo\ir  sections 
would  (1)  put  a  stop  to  all  Federal  actlvi^ 
ties  which  aren't  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  fields  of  businees,  financial  or 
commercial  enterprise  or  the  profeesions;  (2) 
declare  State  laws  exempt  from  any  agree- 
ment, foreign  or  domestic,  that  might  affect 
them;  (3)  compel  the  Federal  Government, 
within  3  years  after  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, to  drop  all  activities  and  sell  all  prop- 
erties and  facilities  which  "violate  the  intent 
and  purpoee  of  this  amendment,"  and  (4) 
within  3  years  repeal  the  16th  amendment, 
which  empowers  the  Federal  Government  to 
collect  Income  taxes. 

In  general,  the  liberty  amendment  would 
repeal  the  Civil  War  and  turn  the  United 
Stetes  into  a  confederacy.  The  two  sets  of 
amendments  together  would  kick  apart  the 
whole  Federal  system  of  checks  and  balances 
in  one  grand,  satisfying  smash,  and  reduce 
the  United  States  to  a  flfth-rate  power 
quicker  than  anything  Khrushchev  has  yet 
suggested.  Yet,  incredibly,  the  liberty 
amendment  has  been  adopted  by  the  legis- 
latures of  six  States,  and  the  amendmente 
to  cripple  the  Supreme  Court  have  advanoed 
a  great  deal  further;  no  roundup  on  Ite 
actual  progress  is  yet  available. 


We  do  not  think  the  amendmante  have  a 
real  chance  of  succses;  the  American  pnMle 
Joet  has  too  mvtA  liowsssass.  But  the 
pnbUe  needs  to  know  more  abowt  thass  eam- 
palgns  than  the  fiaiapaigners  ivparcntly 
want  it  to  know. 

[From  the  Chicago  American.  M»j  2t,  1968] 

Lawtom  Jonr  Fxght  o*  Bnxs  Tto 
Fedssax. 


(By  Walter  Jaeobeon) 

The  Chicago  Bar  Association  is  entering 
the  fight  against  Illinc^  legislation  that 
would  support  measiires  to  reduce  the  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  XJJS.  Supreme  Court. 

A  report  opposing  the  measures  has  been 
adopted  by  the  association's  committee  on 
constitutional  revision  and  will  he  presented 
to  tlie  board  of  directors  for  fonnal  mppnmi. 
Bfforto  then  would  be  made  by  Springfield 
lobbytste  to  prevent  niinols  from  going  any 
further  In  adopting  "States  rtghte"  leglaU- 
Uon. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  already  has  joined 
12  others  in  approving  at  leaaC  one  measure 
of  a  three-part  package  designed  to  change 
the  basic  law  of  the  United  Stataa. 

The  general  assembly  has  appraved  a  bUl 
that  would  enable  Stetes  to  bypsas  Otmgress 
In  amending  the  UJB.  Otmstltutlon.  TIm  bill 
In  effect  would  preclude  national  discussion 
of  propoeed  oonstitutional  amendments. 

It  holds  that  when  two-thirds  of  the  legis- 
latures propose  identical  amendmente  to  the 
Constltutlcm,  the  amendment  antomatlcally 
would  be  considered  propoeed  Vrlthoot  fur- 
ther action  by  Congrees. 

Thus,  debates  on  the  Constitution  would 
be  conducted  in  State  capitals.  When  law- 
makers of  one  State  vote  <m  a  ivopoeed 
amendment,  they  would  be  unaware  of  how 
people  in  other  States  view  the  matter,  ex- 
cept In  the  ease  of  Idmttcal  bins  agreed  on 
among  States. 

Current  law  provides  that  when  two-thirds 
of  the  legidatures  petition  fen-  an  amend- 
ment. Congress  must  call  a  national  conven- 
tion to  propose  the  amendment.  Proponente 
and  opponenta  discuss  the  matter  together, 
all  views  being  represented  In  one  place  at 
one  time. 

Tht  amendment  diange  has  been  approved 
by  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  norlda,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota.  Texas,  Washington 
and  Wyoming. 

TWO  MOXa  PaOPOSALS 

The  Illinois  Genoal  Assembly  stUl  must 
act  on  two  remaining  proposals  in  the  eurb- 
the-Court  package. 

Ihe  first  would  establish  a  Court  of  the 
Union  compoeed  of  the  chief  Justioes  of  the 
highest  courte  in  each  of  the  50  States.  The 
supercourt,  sitting  in  Washington,  would  re- 
view U.S.  Supreme  Court  judgmente  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  latter  has  power  to  render 
such  judgmente. 

The  constitutional  revision  committee  of 
the  bar  association  warns  that  the  propoeed 
supercourt  actually  would  damage  States' 
righta  by  diverting  the  chief  Justioes  of  the 
State  supreme  courte  from  their  essential 
duty  of  determining  the  righte  of  persons 
within  their  States. 

Daniel  P.  Coman,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, says  the  proposal  is  nuule  by  persons 
with  "an  unnatural  distrust  of  Congress." 

"To  leave  no  doubt  of  their  distrust."  he 
continues,  "they  also  provide  that  a  decision 
of  the  Coiut  of  the  Union  may  be  changed 
only  by  an  amendment  to  the  UB.  Constitu- 
tion instead  of  by  congressional  action. " 

A   POWXXrUI.   BOOT 

The  decisions  of  the  supercourt  would  be 
virtxially  free  from  l^islative  action  because 
It  Is  more  difficult  to  amend  the  Constitution 
than  It  is  to  pass  an  act  of  Congress. 
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than  either  of  them  has  with  Its  own  rural 
upstate  region. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  local  urban  and 
suburban  areas  which  are  stUl  iq>Ut  up  into  a 
profusioo  of  supposedly  independent  commu- 
nities with  separate  sanitary,  school,  police, 
and  fire  protection  districts  and  the  whole 
rigmarole  of  parallel  administrative  ma- 
chineries, all  buttressed  by  an  outdated 
local  rule  phlloeophy  which  today  simply 
cannot  be  applied  in  a  realistic  and  fruitful 
fashion. 

The  moet  critical  problems  that  arise  from 
these  inconsistencies  between  political  unlU 
and  geographical  realities  have  so  far  been 
tackled  through  the  creation  of  nonpolitl- 
cal  bodies  with  overaU  administrative 
authority,  each  in  Its  specific  field,  such  as 
the  New  York  Port  Authority.  But  It  must 
be  emphasised  that  this  approach  has  come 
about  solely  because  the  boundary  question 
has  prevented  the  growth  of  proper  politi- 
cal institutions. 

These  thlncpi  cannot  be  solved  through  a 
strengthening  of  the  State  governments,  as 
lir.  Bomney  says.  The  simple  truth  Is  that 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  most  critical  is- 
sues that  face  the  Nation  today,  the  Federal 
versus  State  power  equation  is  antiquated. 
If  the  problems  of  vu-ban  sprawl  and  spotty 
depression  are  ever  going  to  be  solved  in  an 
acceptable  taahlon,  the  United  States  is  go- 
ing to  need  metropolitan  governments  on 
the  local  level  and.  perhaps,  regional  politi- 
cal bodies  that  disregard  State  llnee  and  are 
given  authority  in  fields  where  Interstate 
confilcts  lead  either  to  stalemates  or  to  ad 
hoc  emergency  solutions  of  the  nonpoUtlcal 
tjrpe.  Advocacy  of  stronger  State  pow- 
er or  weaker  Federal  power  both  lead  to 
neglect  of  the  real  problems  involved  and  can 
in  the  end  mean  only  a  sharpening  of  the 
conflicts. 

(From  EdwardsvlUe  (Dl.)  Intelligencer,  Jan. 
24,  1»63] 

States'  Rights  and  Wkongs 

The  battle  for  power  between  the  States 
tmd  the  Federal  Oovemment  goee  on.  Con- 
gress and  the  47  States  with  regrUar  legis- 
lative seeslons  in  iwa  are  being  asked  to 
approve  three  striking  proposals  which 
would  materially  enhance  State  authority. 

Only  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi 
do  not  convene  their  legislatures  in  regular 
session  this  year. 

The  proposals  belhg  put  before  the  oth- 
ers would  bar  the  Federal  courts  from  act- 
ing on  State  legislative  reapportionment, 
would  make  it  easier  for  States  to  initiate 
amendments  to  the  UJ3.  Ck>nstltution,  and 
would  establish  a  so-called  Court  of  the 
Union  which  in  major  respects  would  be  su- 
perior to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxirt. 

These  pn^wsitions  are  the  product  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  States,  a  nationwide 
conclave  of  legislators  and  othor  State  of- 
ficers. They  are  being  proposed  as  amend- 
mends  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

One  anonymous  expert  on  State  govern- 
ment says  no  more  than  three  States  are 
likely  to  endorse  the  revolutionary  court 
plan.  Most  probably  are  Alabama  tmd  Flor- 
ida, with  Mississippi  a  prospective  third 
State  if  It  should  call  a  special  session  for 
that  purpose. 

As  for  the  other  proposals,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  perhaps  10  may  approve  the  idea 
of  simplifying  procedures  by  which  States 
can  initiate  constitutional  amendments. 
And  Just  five  or  six  are  expected  to  endorse 
a  ban  on  U.S.  ooiirt  rulings  in  State  appor- 
tionment. 

There  is  no  thought  that  any  of  the  plans 
will  get  anywhere  In  Congress. 

When  Congress  does  i^>prove  an  amend- 
ment, it  must  then  gain  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  Statee — now  38.  I^>r 
the  States  to  Initiate  an  amendment,  two- 
thirds  of  the  60  must  apply  for  a  constitu- 
tional   convention.      Congress    must    then 


sununon  the  convention  to  ooosldar  amend- 
menta.  Those  i4>proved  must  again  have 
the  endorsement  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

This  cumbersome  method  never  has  been 
used.  Under  the  new  plan,  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  agree  on  a  qieciflc 
amendment,  it  would  automatically  make 
the  ratification  rounds  in  quest  of  the  same 
three-fourths  vote. 

Since  congressional  approval  of  the  three 
plans  Is  unlikely,  the  States  this  time  woxild 
have  to  use  the  cumbersome  machinery  to 
win  first-stage  ai^roval.  And  they  are  pres- 
ently a  long  way  from  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority. 

Remotest  prospect  (tf  all  is  the  revolution- 
ary Court  of  the  Union.  In  the  States'  as- 
sembly in  December,  it  was  drt^ped  Just  21 
to  20.  The  other  iM*opoeals  gained  heavy 
majorities. 

The  proposed  new  court  would  consist  of 
the  50  State  chief  Jiuticea.  It  would  have 
power  to  decide  whether  Judgmento  of  the 
Supreme  Court  affecting  rlghte  reserved  to 
the  States  or  the  people  under  the  Constitu- 
tion were  properly  within  Supreme  Court 
Jurisdiction. 

Observers  at  the  assembly  meeting  say  the 
three  proposals  are  the  work  of  such  stanch 
conservatives  as  William  Chappell.  Florida 
legislate,  and  Fred  Gullck  of  the  Kansas 
legislative  council. 

One  observer  suggeste  that  many  States' 
votes  were  cast  by  indivldiials  not  even 
representative  of  their  unrepresentative  leg- 
islatures. That  the  proposals  are  under 
study  at  all  is  perhaps  stout  proof  of  what 
militant,  energetic  believers  can  accom- 
plish. 


EASEMENT  FOR  USE  OP  LANDS  IN 
CAMP  JOSEPH  H.  PENDLETON 
NAVAL  RESERVATION,  CALIF.,  FOR 
A  NUCLEAR  ELECTRIC  GENERA- 
TION STATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  289,  S.  546.  This  action  has  been 
cleared  by  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  546) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  grant  easements  for  the  use  of  lands 
in  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton  Naval 
Reservation.  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear  electric 
generation  station. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  12,  after  the  word  "lines",  to 
strike  out  "and  facilities,";  in  line  16, 
after  "Sec.  2.",  to  strike  out  "Any  such 
easement,  upon  application  of  the 
grantee  or  grantees  thereof,  may  be 
amended  by  the  Secretary,  or  his  suc- 
cessor in  interest,  in  his  discretion  in 
such  manner  as  to  change  the  lands  af- 
fected thereby  either  by  substitution,  ad- 
dition, or  deletion,  as  well  as  to  change 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant." 
and  insert  "Upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
within  the  scope  set  forth  in  section  1, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  amend 
any  such  easement  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  change  the  lands  affected  thereby, 
either  by  substitution,  addttion.  or  deto- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  chsAge  the  temu  and 
conditions  of  the  grant.";  and  on  pace  3, 
Une  7.  after  the  word  *thereor'.  to 
change  the  period  to  a  oomma  and  Insert 
"their  reQ}ectlTe  successors  or  assigns."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repretentativee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aeeembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  and  he  hereby  is 
authorised  and  empowered  to  grant  to 
Southern  California  Edison  Company,  a 
California  corporation,  and  to  San  Diego 
Gas  and  Klectrlc  Company,  a  California  cor- 
poration, and  to  each  of  them,  their  respec- 
tive successors  and  assigns,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  an  easement  in,  over,  under,  and 
upon  lands  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
^proadmately  ninety  acres  in  area,  within 
the  Oamp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton  Naval  Res- 
ervation, Califmnia,  for  the  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  and  use  of  a  nuclear 
electric  generating  station,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  generating  unite,  and  appurtenances 
thereto;  and  eaaemente  in,  under,  over,  and 
upon  such  additional  lands  of  the  United 
States  of  America  within  the  Camp  Joseph 
H.  Pendleton  Naval  Reservation.  California, 
as  are  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing,  operating,  maintaining,  and 
using  electric  transmission  and  communica- 
tion lines,  switchyards  and  substations,  cool- 
ing water  conduita.  pipelines  for  water,  gas 
and  sewage,  railroad  spur  tracks,  access 
roads,  and  other  appiutenances  to  said  facili- 
ties and  to  said  nuclear  electric  generating 
station. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
este  of  the  United  States  and  within  the 
scope  set  forth  in  section  1,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  amend  any  such  easement 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  change  the  lands 
affected  thereby,  either  by  substitution,  ad- 
dition, or  deletion,  as  well  as  to  change  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant. 

Sac.  S.  A  reasonable  charge,  as  determliMd 
by  the  Secretary,  or  his  successor  in  Interest, 
based  upon  the  fair  value  of  each  easement 
granted  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein 
contained,  shall  be  payable  by  the  grantee 
or  grantees  thereof,  their  respective  succes- 
sors or  assigns. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  546)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  pertinent 
portions  of  the  report  which  relate  to 
the  purpose  and  background  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puxposE  or  THE  sm. 

The  bUl  wlU  authorize  the  granting  of  an 
easement  for  the  use  of  approximately  90 
acres  ot  land  located  In  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  to 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  and  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.    The  eassment  will 


permit  the  two  nnnniantss  to  oooatruet  and 
opstate  a  nuclear  geoeratlBg  plant  on  the 
land.  Additional  eaaament>  wUl  be  granted 
for  access  roads,  railroad  sidings,  and  trans- 
mission lines. 

BACxcaoxTKo  or  thb  anx 

The  Southern  Califcmia  Edison  Co.  has 
entered  into  a  contract  for  construction  of  a 
S95,000-kUowatt  nuclear  powerplant — about 
twice  as  large  as  any  JJJS.  atomic  plant.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  plant  will  coat  api»oad- 
mately  982  mUllon  and  will  generate  enough 
power  to  meet  the  electrical  needs  oC  a  city 
of  a  half  mUlion  population.  Thia  Is  a 
private  ent«prlse  project  of  the  Edison  Co., 
which  will  pay  80  percent  of  the  cost,  and 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  which  will  pay 
the  other  20  percent.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  allocated  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  one  of  the  contractors,  njh- 
proxinuitely  $9,500,000  for  the  research  and 
development  phase  of  the  project.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commlssicm  will 
waive  the  rental  charge  on  nuclear  fuel  for 
the  first  5  years,  which  will  amount  to  some- 
thing between  $5  and  $6  million. 

It  Is  essential  to  locate  the  plant  on  bea<di 
frontage  since  large  volumes  of  ocean  water 
must  flow  through  it  eontlnuoiisly  to  con- 
dense the  steam  flowing  through  the  steam 
turbine.  The  90-acre  beach  frontage  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  Camp  Pendleton,  about 
2  miles  from  San  Clemente.  Calif.,  is  ideally 
suited  for  the  location  of  this  project. 

Camp  Pendleton  is  the  major  training  base 
on  the  west  coast  for  ground  elemente  of  the 
Fleet  Marine  Force.  It  comprises  124306.66 
acres  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  major  portion  of  the  base, 
consisting  of  121,987.75  acres,  was  acquired 
in  1942  and  1943  \uider  condemnatl<m  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  remainder  was  acquired  by 
direct  purchase  and  withdrawals  from  the 
public  domain  during  the  years  1945,  1949, 
and  i969. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  property  over 
which  the  easement  would  extend  is  not  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  forms  an  Integral  part  of  Oamp 
Pendleton.  Normally,  pn^wrty  which  is  not 
In  excess  to  the  needs  of  a  military  dqwrt- 
ment  but  which  is  not  currently  needed  may 
be  leased  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  10 
UiS.C.  2667.  but  such  a  lease  must  be  re- 
vocable by  the  mlUtary  during  a  national 
emergency  and  must,  in  addition,  permit 
revocation  by  the  military  at  any  time  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  the  omis- 
sion of  such  a  provision  will  promote  the 
national  defense  or  be  in  the  public  interest. 
S.  546  provides  that  the  easement  shall  be 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  charge  a  fair  rental.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  property 
is  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear generating  plant,  a  contractual  right  of 
revocation  may  not  Insiire  full  military  uti- 
lization of  the  property  when  It  Is  needed. 

oouicrrm  action 
Althoiigh  the  construction  of  this  nuclear 
generating  plant  on  this  small  portion  of 
Camp  Pendleton  may  preclude  full  military 
utilization  of  the  property  in  question  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency,  the  commit- 
tee is  of  the  opinion  the  beneflta  to  be 
derived  by  the  public  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  plant  outweigh  this  con- 
sideration and  approves  this  measure.  Camp 
Pendleton  is  a  vast  acreage  and  the  possi- 
bility of  an  actual  military  need  for  the 
small  area  to  be  occupied  by  this  plant  is 
remote  Indeed. 

FISCAL  DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  will  not 
entail  the  expenditure  of  any  Government 
funds  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  a  fair 
rental  of  this  property  will  be  covered  into 
the  UJ3.  Treasury  as  mlsceUaneous  receipte. 


PABTXmrTAI.  BSXA 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  on  behalf  of 
tha  Departmmt  of  Defense  and  the  B«H«au 
of  the  Budget  has  no  objact&tms  to  tlUs  pro- 
posed legislation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LX7MBIA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1945 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  628)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945. 


UNITED  STATES-PRENCH 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yoz^ 
[Mr.  Javits]  in  the  comments  which  they 
have  just  made  relating  to  the  situation 
which  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  our  relationships  with  the  Repuiblic 
of  France. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  wedc  I  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  Presi- 
dent's journey  to  Western  Europe,  par- 
ticularly his  great  trip  to  West  Gexmany 
and  West  Berlin.  I  stated  at  that  time 
how  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  once  again  outlined  the  importance 
of  the  Atlantic  Community.  I  said  these 
words: 

Peace  is  to  be  a  true,  worldwide  peace — 
not  a  "Pax  Americana"  and  not  a  sterile 
"coexistence"  with  communism.  Atlantic 
unity  is  not  a  euphemism  for  Anglo-Saxon 
hegemony.  Our  "special  relationship,'*  if  any 
is  with  the  entity  of  democratic  Europe — 
not  with  spedflc  nations.  q)eciflc  Individ- 
uals, or  q>eclflc  governments. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  this  visit  has 
served  to  emphasize  that  President  Kennedy 
is  accepted  in  Europe  as  a  world  leader. 

This  Important  visit  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  once  again  under- 
scores what  has  been  a  fact  of  history  : 
namely,  that  since  1941  the  United  States 
has  committed  its  resources,  its  man- 
power, its  honor,  and  its  whtile  national 
piupose  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  spokesman 
from  Paris  this  morning  would  do  well  to 
retract  the  words  that  have  been  uttered 
and  to  remember  that  the  relatkmships 
between  the  United  States  and  France 
over  many  decades  and  generations  have 
been  a  warm,  cordial,  reassuring  part  of 
tte  greatness  of  the  hlstmy  of  our  two 
countries. 

I  have  been  disturi>ed  for  a  long  time 
over  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  mis- 
understanding between  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  France,  General  de 
Gaulle,  and  other  members  of  the  NATO 
alliance.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  Gen- 
eral de  C3taiulle.  I  have  great  respect  for 
his  leadership.  He  has  performed  mir- 
acles for  France.  He  has  given  strength 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  po- 
litical Independence,  not  ooUy  in  Western 
Europe  but  throughout  Uie  worid.    He 
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does  not  deM  nre  oar  seom  or  even  our 
retort.  He  deaervee  respect  and 
Admiration.  He  win  reeelve  It  from 
tbouchtful  d  ixens  of  the  United  States 
anddaewhen . 

said  that.  I  beUeve  It  Is  the 
reeponalMHty  of  the  leadership  of  France 
and  those  wh  >  wpeeik.  for  that  leadership 
to  remember  y^  many  sacrifices  that  the 
has  made  in  the  past  for 
the  freedom  df  Western  Eunq>e.  includ- 
ing Prance  ilbelf .  and  the  commitment 
this  country  1 1  now  making,  has  made  in 
and  will  continue  to  make 
ihead.  No  one  can  really 
uture  offers.  We  can  only 
Judge  the  fut  ire  by  the  performance  of 
the  past.  Bvfry  nation  has  a  page  in  its 
it  does  not  like.  For  ex- 
history  we  have  the  unf  or- 
to  Join  the  League  of  Na- 
I6ng  period  of  expressed 
a  world  where  neutrality 
really  could  n<  t  be  a  fact. 

However,  it  Is  my  Judgment — and  I  be- 
Ueve history  ^  iMl  bear  It  out  as  being  an 
honest  Judgm  snt — ^that  the  United  States 
has  undertak(  n  tremendous  burdens  and 
responsibilltic  i.  both  during  World  War 
MStwar  years,  and  that  we 
have  really  ea  med  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship. That  n  antle  of  leadership  has  not 
been  worn  as  a  luxury,  but  rather  as  a 
heavy  respcmi  Ibllity. 


days  gone  by. 
in  the  years 
see  what  the 


history  whldi 
ample,  in  our 
tunate  ref  usa 
tions;  the 
neutrality  in 


So  I  would 
France  would 
this  morning 


so  unworthy 
and  of  the 
United  States 
would  have 


for  the 
France. 


pecv  e 
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Wednesday  ol 
Kentucky, 
standard  of 
q^onsibility. 
marked  him 
Oovemor 


courageous 
human  rights 
sovereign 
he  Issued  an 
racial 

licensed  by 
nors  would  do 
eral 
eased. 


Govemm  mt 


Cjkyvemor 
that  State 
f orm  or  fuum 
take  the  lea^ 


h<H)e  that  ova  friends  in 
rebuke  the  spokesman  who 
attempted  to  engage — not 


only  attemptc  d.  but  did  engage — in  loose 
talk  that  doei  little  or  no  good  except 
for  the  eneny.  Only  one  other  voice 
could  have  made  a  statement  that  was 
>f  the  great  French  people 
-elationshipe  between  the 
and  France,  and  that  voice 
come  from  the  Kremlin. 
I  cannot  belie  re — and  I  will  not  believe — 
that  the  fratsmity  that  exists  between 
these  two  grsat  Republics,  the  United 
States  of  Amsrica  and  the  Republic  of 
France,  will  )  rither  away  or  vanish  be- 
)etulant  words  or  the  un- 
fortunate COD  ment  or  the  emotional  out- 
pouring of  01  le  or  two  qxAesmen  who 
say  they  qwijk  for  the  Oovemment  or 
of  the  grand  nation  of 


OF     DISCRIMINATION 
FUBUC    FACIUTIES 


HUMP  IREY. 


Mr.  President,  on 

this  week  the  Governor  of 

Bert  T.  Combe,  set  a 

gdvemmental  leadership,  re- 

cjiverage,  and  integrity  that 

a  great  pubUc  servant 

took  a  forthright  and 


Coiibi 

st^p 


forward  In  the  cause  of 
when,  as  Governor  of  the 
realth  of  Kentucky, 
fcxecutive  order  frarbiddlng 
diserlnMnation  in  all  businesses 
State.    If  more  Gover- 
this.  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
could  be  minimized  and 


tie 


CSombs 


has   demonstrated 

can  and  will  per- 

its  responsibilities  and  can 

Tttt  Qavemor  of  Ken- 


to\  emment  < 


tucky  has  set  the  pattern  and  standard 
for  the  Nation.  He  deserves  our  com- 
mendation, respect,  and  admiration. 
What  he  has  done  is  precisely  what  was 
needed. 

Such  decisive  action  is  demanded  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  analogous 
to  the  action  which  President  Kennedy 
has  called  upon  Congress  to  take  by  en- 
acting his  omnibus  civil  rights  package, 
including  tiUe  n,  to  ban  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations. 

This  most  recent  action  by  Oovemor 
Combs  further  establishes  him  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  determined  advocates 
of  civil  rights  and  human  rights.  In 
1960.  Governor  Combs  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  forbidding  discrimination 
in  the  State's  merit  system  for  em- 
ployees. He  also  successfully  sponsored 
legislation  to  establish  a  State  human 
rights  commission. 

Earlier  this  year  Governor  Combs 
signed  an  executive  order  banning  dis- 
crimination in  employment  by  State  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  remind  Senators  that  this  was 
done  by  the  State  of  Kentucky,  where 
there  are  people  of  many  races,  colors, 
and  creeds,  and  where  there  are  whites 
and  Negroes  in  large  numbers. 

I  understand  that  certain  business  in- 
terests in  Kentucky  are  planning  to  chal- 
lenge Governor  Combs'  most  recent  exec- 
utive order.  It  is  my  personal  hope  that 
the  courts  will  siistain  the  Governor  and 
will  uphold  his  actions  in  this  vital  area 
of  nondiscrimination  In  public  busi- 
nesses. I  predict  that  the  courts  will 
sustain  the  Governor's  actions,  because 
the  Governor  has  seen  to  it  that  the  14th 
amendment  is  applied.  He  is  a  constitu- 
tional Governor. 

I  know  much  more  will  be  said  regard- 
ing the  distinction  between  civil  rights 
and  property  rights.  Yesterday  the  New 
York  Times  published  a  short  editorial 
that  puts  the  distinction  in  proper  per- 
spective. Let  me  quote  the  crucial  para- 
graph: 

But  tbe  distinction  between  what  1b  really 
private  and  what  la  really  public  la  not  too 
difficult  to  draw.  Under  the  civil  rights  bUl 
there  would  be  no  invasion  of  private  homes 
or  private  clubs  and  no  effort  to  enforce  "as- 
sociation"; these  remain  a  matter  of  personal 
choice.  That  the  Government  would  be  say- 
ing under  the  bill  is  that  the  owner  of  a 
public  bvisiness — whether  a  lunch  counter, 
a  movie  house,  a  motel,  or  any  other  facility 
open  to  the  public  at  large — cannot  pick  and 
choose  among  his  customers  for  reasons  of 
race. 

This  distinction  is  the  basis  for  Oov- 
emor Combs'  executive  order. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has  demonstrat- 
ed the  same  kind  of  courage;  and  I  am 
sure  he  has  somewhat  eased  the  way  for 
his  fellow  Kentuckian,  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky.  These  men  are  of  different 
political  parties,  but  they  are  of  like 
moral  stature;  and  this  kind  of  bipar- 
tisan cooperation  is  exactly  the  standard 
that  is  needed  for  all  of  us  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Speaking  now  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  private  and  what  is  pub- 
lic, let  me  say  it  is  also  the  basis  for 
public-accommodations  laws  in  some  30 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    It 


is  a  distinction  that  will  have  to  be  made 
again  and  again  in  the  coming  civil 
rights  debate  in  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  New  York  Times  article  reporting 
Governor  Combs'  executive  prder,  a  short 
biography  of  Governor  Combs,  and  an 
editorial  entitled.  "Rights— Civil  and 
Property,"  all  from  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Kentucky    FoBsms    Bias    nt    Businesses — 

OovEKNOB's  OaoKS  AmcTS  All  Licensed 

Acnvrnxs — ^Hx  Paoos  School  Distucts 

Pranktokt,  Kt.,  June  26. — Gov.  Bert  T. 
Combs  signed  an  executive  order  today  for- 
bidding racial  discrimination  in  all  busi- 
nesses licensed  by  the  State. 

The  order,  which  went  into  effect  im- 
mediately, covers  such  businesses  as  taverns, 
restaurants,  barber  shops,  beauty  parlors, 
funeral  homes,  and  real  estate  concerns. 

The  Governor  warned  that  school  districts, 
which  need  accreditation  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  education,  would  be  In  danger 
of  losing  State  and  Federal  funds  If  they 
did  not  Integrate. 

His  order  directed  those  State  agencies 
empowered  to  license  businesses  to  prepare 
reports  within  60  days  on  how  they  planned 
to  enforce  the  order. 

Mr.  Combs  suggested  that  enforcement 
could  be  patterned  after  the  procedures  of 
the  State  alcoholic  beverage  control  board. 

COULO   LOSE  LICENSE 

After  an  Illegal  act  has  been  charged,  the 
board  cites  a  licensee  and  orders  him  to  ap- 
pear for  a  hearing  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  have  his  license  suspended  or 
revoked. 

Hence,  the  Governor  noted,  "the  penalty 
under  this  executive  order  also  would  go  to 
a  man's  pocketbook." 

Mr.  Combs  acted  at  a  special  session  of 
the  general  assembly,  the  legislature,  met 
here.  Civil  rights  groups  and  Mayor  William 
O.  Cowger  of  Louisville  had  urged  the  Gov- 
ernor to  extend  the  special  session  to  Include 
consideration  of  a  State  antidiscrimination 
law. 

The  session  had  been  called  to  provide 
State  aid  for  four  eastern  Kentucky  hos- 
pitals owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  union  plans 
to  close  the  hospitals  this  summer  because 
of  economic  reasons. 

Governor  Combs  said  he  had  decUned  to 
place  a  civil  righto  bill  before  the  leglslatws 
because  many  had  come  unprepared  to  con- 
sider such  legislation. 

In  addition,  he  said.  "It  is  my  Judgment, 
based  on  contacts  with  key  members  of  the 
legislature,  that  an  effective  bill  could  not  be 
passed  at  this  extraordinary  session." 

He  asserted  that  an  order  "will  be  much 
more  effective  than  nilng  a  citation  with 
the  local  court,"  as  a  State  law  would  require. 

"While  Kentucky  has  made  great  strides, 
both  for  voluntary  and  legislative  action,  ad- 
ditional action  Is  needed  to  make  it  possible 
for  all  Kentucklans  to  become  first-class 
citizens,"  he  declared. 

He  said  a  civU  rtghto  bill  would  come  be- 
fore the  legislature,  but  did  not  specify 
when. 

In  his  order  the  Democratic  Governor  de- 
clared that  discrimination  "In  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  public  policy  ot  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky." 

Mr.  Combs'  4-year  term  expires  In  De- 
cember. He  is  prohibited  by  statute  from 
succeeding  himself.  Edward  T.  Breathitt. 
Jr..  Democratic  nominee  in  the  gubernatorial 
election  next  faU  is  supported  by  the  Combs 
administration. 
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The  order  was  considered  broad  by  some 
civU  righto  leaders.  Several  said  they  would 
investlgato  the  posslbUlty  that  it  oould  in- 
clude discriminatory  practloes  in  private 
employment. 

This  was  the  second  move  In  2  months 
to  end  racial  discrimination  in  places  at 
public  accommodation. 

The  first  occurred  in  May,  when  the  Louis- 
ville Bocurd  of  Aldermen  passed  an  antidis- 
crimination ordinance,  to  go  into  effect  with- 
in 90  days. 

The  Louisville  ordinance  and  the  executive 
order  came  without  the  pressure  of  demon- 
strations by  Negro  groups.  In  some  cases, 
however,  civil  righto  leaders  were  hard- 
pressed  to  contain  their  followers. 

The  Louisville  school  system  desegregated 
in  1956  without  the  need  for  court  action. 
In  the  last  8  years  there  has  been  prog- 
ress in  desegregating  parks,  swimming  pools. 
hotels,  restauranto.  and  theatem. 

In  1960  GovemcHT  CcHnbs  p\uhed  through 
a  law  forbidding  discrimination  in  the  State's 
merit  system  for  employees.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded in  having  legislation  passed  to  create 
a  Stote  hximan  righto  commission. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  signed  an  order  for- 
bidding discrimination  In  employment  by 
State  contractors  and  subcontractors. 

Of  the  Stote's  3,100,000  population  about 
one-eighth  are  Negroes. 

•    Unobthodox  Kentuckian  :  Bebt  Thomas 

COKBS 

The  Governor  of  Kentucky  was  once  Intro- 
duced to  a  political  rally  as  "the  first  Baptist 
Governor  of  our  State  in  100  years."  From 
the  rear  of  the  audience,  a  man  shouted, 
"And  if  he  doesn't  do  a  little  better,  hell  be 
the  last  one  for  100  years."  Nobody  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Bert  Thomas  Combe  remembers 
the  Incident.  But  the  Governor  tells  the 
story  with  delight  as  he  roams  the  State, 
meeting  people  and  listening  for  ideas. 

That  he  issued  an  executive  order  yester- 
day banning  discrimination  in  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  is  no  surprise  to  those 
who  know  Mr.  Combs.  He  has  often  said 
that  segregation  is  coming  to  an  end,  and 
that  those  who  fight  it  are  only  spreading 
bitterness. 

Despite  a  fondness  for  stories,  most  of 
them  self-deprecating,  Mr.  Combs  is  no  or- 
thodox politician,  at  least  not  in  a  State  that 
has  produced  A.  B.  (Happy)  Chandler,  Alben 
W.  Barkley,  and  Earle  C.  Clemento. 

His  opponento  call  him  a  "captive"  of 
more  experienced  professionals. 

He  is  also  sometimes  accused  within  his 
party  of  having  backed  away  from  supporting 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  President  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  In  Kentucky,  where 
politicians  say  pocketo  of  religious  intoler- 
ance remain,  Richard  M.  Nixon  outpolled  Mr. 
Kennedy,  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  1960. 

Mr.  Combs  made  his  first  bid  for  public 
office  in  1955.  seeking  the  Democratic  guber- 
natorial nomination  against  Mr.  Chandler, 
former  Governor,  who  was  a  national  figure. 

"Bert  had  been  on  the  State  court  of  i^- 
peals,  Kentucky's  supreme  court,"  a  friend 
said  recently.  "He  campaigned  like  a  Judge — 
responsibly,  methodically,  and  unsuccess- 
fully." 

Four  years  later  Mr.  Combs  ran  again, 
defeating  a  Chandler  protege,  203,802  to 
177,191.  He  then  easily  beat  the  Republican 
nominee. 

In  his  successful  campaign  Mr.  Combs  was 
considerably  more  caustic  about  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. As  a  result,  when  Mr.  Chandler  at- 
tempted a  comeback  last  spring,  he  centered 
his  attack  on  Governor  Combs.  He  particu- 
larly gibed  at  a  $60,000  floral  clock  planted 
on  the  capltol  lawn. 

Because  Kentucky  law  forbids  a  second 
successive  term.  Governor  Combs  backed  his 
own  protege  for  the  post,  Edward  T.  Breath- 
itt. Jr..  38-year-old  legislator. 


Ur.  Breathitt  defeated  Ifr.  Chandler  in 
the  primary.  Mr.  Oombe.  pleased,  commented 
in  an  afterthought  that  the  floral  clock  was 
paying  for  itself  as  a  toiurlat  attraction. 

The  Governor  was  b<»ii  August  13,  1911,  in 
Clay  County,  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky's 
mountains. 

"He's  almost  the  perfect  man  to  deal  with 
the  racial  situation  in  this  State,"  a  friend 
said.  "In  his  home  area,  around  Manchester, 
thwe's  Jxist  no  problem.  He  brought  no  bias 
or  emotion  to  his  deliberations  on  the  Issue." 

Mr.  Combs  quit  school  In  1931  to  work  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Stete  highway  department. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  University  of 
Kentucky  and  worked  his  way  through  law 
school,  graduating  second  in  his  class. 

He  Joined  the  Army  In  1942  as  a  private 
and  was  discharged  as  a  captain  4  years 
later. 

Returning  to  civilian  life,  he  became  city 
attorney  In  Prestonbtirg  in  1950  and  the 
Kentucky  equivalent  of  district  attorney  soon 
afterward. 

A  restless  man  who  enjoys  traveling,  the 
Governor  likes  to  take  along  his  staff  on  visits 
to  small  towns  aroxind  the  Stote.  In  Cal- 
houn or  West  Liberty,  he  would  open  an 
office  for  a  day,  listening  to  anyone's  com- 
plaint. 

With  retirement  from  office  facing  him 
next  December  9,  Mr.  Combs  has  indicated  he 
will  not  accept  another  Judgeship.  "I'm 
going  to  sit  back  and  give  a  lot  of  free  advice 
to  all  of  those  who  have  been  so  generous 
with  advice  to  me  over  the  past  4  years." 
he  says. 

Mr.  C<Hnbs  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mabel 
Hall,  have  two  children,  Lois  Ann,  19,  and 
Thomas,  17. 


Rights — Civil  and  Peopebtt 

The  principal  battle  over  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposed  civil  righto  law — as  indi- 
cated by  the  line  of  questioning  yesterday 
when  the  Attorney  General  appeared  before 
a  House  Judiciary  subcommittee — will  re- 
volve around  the  provision  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  in  the  use  of 
public  facilities.  The  proposed  law  would 
guarantee  all  citizens  "equal  access  to  the 
services  and  facilities  of  hotels,  restouranto, 
places  of  amusement,  and  retail  estoblish- 
mento."  The  general  argiiment  against  this 
provision  is  that  it  would  interfere  with 
private  property  righto. 

But  the  distinction  between  what  is  really 
private  and  what  is  really  public  is  not  too 
difficult  to  draw.  Under  the  civil  righto  bill 
there  would  be  no  invasion  of  private  homes 
or  private  clubs  and  no  effort  to  enforce 
association;  these  remain  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal choice.  What  the  Government  would 
be  saying  under  the  bill  Is  that  the  owner 
of  a  public  business — whether  a  lunch  coun- 
ter, a  movie  house,  a  motel,  or  any  other 
facility  open  to  the  public  at  large — cannot 
pick  and  choose  among  ito  customers  for 
reasons  of  race. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  30  Stotes,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  many  cities — 
covering  two-thirds  of  the  country — already 
have  laws  against  discrimination  in  places 
of  public  accommodation.  But  in  our  mo- 
bile society  and  interdependent  economy, 
protection  of  these  public  facilities  has 
properly  become  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern. Property  has  ito  obligation  as  well  as 
ito  righto. 

It  Is  possible,  as  Attorney  C(eneral  Ken- 
nedy agreed  yesterday,  that  certain  small 
businesses — such  as  "Mrs.  Murphy's"  board- 
inghouse  with  a  few  rooms — could  remain 
private  in  the  ancient  sense.  But  in  the 
larger  meaning  of  the  law,  civil  righto  can- 
not be  subservient  to  an  exaggerated  claim 
for  property  righto. 


WHY   A   DOMESTIC  PEACE   CORPS? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 

it  givi^  me  no  pleasure  whatever  when 
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I  announce  myself  very  definitely  as 
against  some  legislative  proposal  span- 
sored  by  this  administration.  I  shall, 
however,  continue  to  do  Just  that  when- 
ever my  Judgment  and  my  conscience  so 
dictate.  It  is  well  known  that  I  consider 
myself  a  friend  and  admirer  of  our  Pres- 
ident and  a  supporter  of  his  policies. 

Following  careful  study  and  research, 
it  is  my  conclusion  that  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  create  a  national 
service  corps,  termed  "Domestic  Peace 
Corps."  as  set  forth  in  bills  introduced 
in  the  House  of  R^resentatives  and  in 

^e  Senate,  and  supported  by  many  of 
distinguished  colleagues,  should  not 
be  enacted  into  law  in  their  present 
form.  My  study  of  these  legislative  pro- 
posals leads  me  to  express  the  hope  they 
will  not  be  reported  from  committee  for 
debate  and  vote  unless  they  are  first  sub- 
stantially amended. 

The  organization  to  be  created  under 
these  bills  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Domestic  Peace  Corps,"  which  is 
admittedly  an  appealing  name.  One 
could  say,  following  study  of  the  pro- 
posal, that  the  best  thing  about  the  en- 
tire plan  is  the  name  "Domestic  Peace 
Corps."  It  immediately  brings  to  mind 
the  outstanding  work  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Peace  Corps  abroad,  im- 
der  the  very  capable  leadership  of  Di- 
rector Shriver.  However,  the  differences 
between  the  two  are  as  wide  as  the  oceans 
that  separate  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted  into  law,  would  create 
another  independent  agency  to  add  to 
our  already  sprawling  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  in  the 
long  nm  would  far  exceed  the  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  minimum  presently  contem- 
plated. 

My  primary  objection  to  the  pn^KMed 
Senate  bill  is  that  its  enactment  would 
duplicate  work  of  existing  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies.  Tliere  is  already  too 
much  waste  and  duplication  in  Oovem- 
ment, Mid  it  would  be  imconscionable  to 
add  to  this  burden  already  being 
shouldered  by  American  taxpayers.  The 
proposed  Corps  would  be  created  to  help 
Indians,  migratory  workers,  residents  of 
depressed  areas,  elderly  persons,  disabled 
persons,  delinquent  children,  dependent 
children,  and  almost  all  others  in  our 
society  who  are  in  need  of  aid  and  assist- 
ance. This  is  a  worthy  undertaking,  but 
we  do  not  need  another  Federal  agency 
to  imdertake  it. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  charged  with  aiding  and 
assisting  Indians;  the  D^ijartment  of 
Commerce  is  already  engaged  in  woiidng 
with  depressed  areas,  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act — which  I  have  al- 
ways supported  and  for  which  I  voted  the 
day  before  yesterday.  The  Department 
of  Labor  already  has  a  division  handling 
problems  of  migratory  workers,  as  well  as 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  to  provide  for  the  retraining  of 
workers  without  skills  required  by  indus- 
try today;  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  agencies  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  assist- 
ance to  dependent  children,  and  for  the 
correction  of  delinquency.  There  is 
hardly  a  Federal  department  or  agency 
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This  year,  the  2  enate  has  passed  the 
Tooth  Emidoymeit  Act,  a  section  of 
which  provides  f(r  pilot  training  pro- 
grams and  empkyment  programs  for 
young  men  and  uomen  ages  16  to  21 
in  local  putdic  service  agencies.  This 
is  presently  pendng  in  the  House  of 
Reprsscntatlres,  a  id  is  likely  to  become 
law  befbre  the  Oa  igress  adjourns. 

On  the  State  an  1  local  level,  a  myriad 
cX.  publie  agencies  it  performing  these 
necessary  functioits.  Every  State  has 
one  or  more  agencies  charged  with  the 
re^xmsibtiity  of  <aring  for  the  impov- 
erished, the  phy8i(  tally  and  mentally  ill, 
needy  chlldrrn.  an  d  the  aged.  LUcewlse. 
at  the  local  level  every  community  has 
departments  devo  «d  to  this  end.  In 
addition,  there  art  virtually  hundreds  of 
private  and  quasi -public  social  welfare 
agmcies  which  arc  performing  outstand- 
ing wcMTk  in  this  an  a— the  Urban  League ; 
Goodwill  Industriis;  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic, and  Jewish  velfare  agencies:  the 
TJLCJL  and  th  Y.W.C.A.:  the  Red 
Cross:  and  the  Sa  vation  Army,  to  name 
a  few  of  the  major  ones.  Added  to  these 
are  a  multitude  of  smaller  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, rangng  from  the  Gray 
Ladies  in  our  hospitals  to  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  We  \  ire  reaching  the  point 
where  if  this  trerd  continues,  we  shall 
have  more  guides  worldng  for  govern- 
ment or  volunteer  ng  their  services  than 
we  have  people  to  ruide. 

Mr.  President,  t  lere  is  no  need  for  the 
Federal  Govemnait  to  add  another 
Federal  departmei  it  to  an  already  elab- 
orate structure  o  agencies  performing 
this  vital  work,  i  dding  one  more  voice 
to  a  chorus  will  no  make  it  more  harmo- 
nious. I  am  not  c  pposed  to  further  nec- 
essary appropriat  ons  for  departments 
having  this  reapoi  isibility,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  n<  ed  the  administrative 
superstructure  an  3  personnel  that  the 
domestic  peace  corps,  so  called,  would 
reQuire. 

A  director  wouli  be  appointed  and  a 
deputy  director  w  th  salaries  of  $20,000 
and  $19,500  per  a  mum  respectively  ac- 
cording to  the  Sex  ate  bill.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  an 
adequate  adminis  rative  staff  in  Wash- 
ingtcm  and  In  regit  nal  offices  that  will  In- 
evitably be  creates .  We  all  know  of  the 
open^ion  of  Partlnson's  Law  and  how 
Government  agencies  somehow  have  a 
way  cl  costing  tixpayers  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  ivas  anticipated  at  the 
time  of  their  estab  ishment.  Then  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  il  service  corps  will  be 
enrolled.  They  wi  I  receive  an  allowance 
"at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $75  per  each 
month."  which  ma  r  be  paid  at  the  termi- 
nation of  service  c  r  during  the  course  of 
service.  Ttoietx  the  )ill  provides  for  travel 
and  leave  allowan  :e.  housing,  transpor- 
tation, suivlies,  en  uipment  and  subsist- 
ence and  clothing,  as  may  be  determined 
to  be  necessary  f  o  r  the  maintenance  of 
corpsmen  and  to  insure  their  capacity 
to  sorve  effectivelr.  Then  these  corps- 
men,  so  called,  ire  to  receive  fringe 


beneflta,  compensation  beneflta,  and  In 
fact  an  beneflts  given  to  Federal  em- 
ployees under  the  Federal  Eknplosrees 
Compensation  Act.  In  addition,  free 
health  care  and  medical  service  will  be 
provided.  All  of  this  and  more  at  tax- 
payers expense. 

Furthermore— and  this  is  a  good  one — 
it  Is  provided  that  consultants  may  be 
hired,  paid  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75 
per  day.  I  should  hope  not  In  1950  I 
was  defeated  for  a  fifth  term  as  Congress- 
man at  Large  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
I  thought  I  had  served  faithfully  during 
four  terms  as  Representative  at  Large, 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  good  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  service,  according  to  my  view. 
by  electing  me  to  serve  on  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  con- 
sidered that  I  had  become  somewhat 
skilled  and  experienced,  not  only  in  the 
science  of  government,  but  also  in  the 
handling  of  proposed  revenue  legislation. 
Then  the  citizens  of  Ohio  decided,  as  tiiey 
certainly  had  a  right  to  do,  to  relegate 
me  to  private  life.  I  am  merely  mention- 
ing that  personal  matter  because  I  had 
given  up  the  practice  of  law  to  devote  my 
time  as  a  public  servant.  I  went  back  to 
Cleveland  and  started  my  law  practice 
from  scratch. 

The  present  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  Is  a  great  lawyer.  He  has  been 
dean  of  a  law  school.  He  knows  that  it 
is  not  ajwasrs  easy  to  resume  the  practice 
of  law  once  a  lawyer  has  given  It  up.  I 
would  have  been  delighted  at  that  time 
if  President  Truman  or  some  leading  offi- 
cial of  his  administration  had  offered  me 
employment  as  a  consultant  at  a  fee  of 
$75  a  day  and  my  travel  expenses. 

Now  in  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  in 
addition  to  all  else,  the  emplosrment  of 
experts  and  consultants  at  not  more 
than  $75  a  day  Is  contemplated.  To  me 
that  represents  a  great  deal  of  money. 
However  It  seems  commonplace  today  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Frankly.  I 
feel  that  the  practice  of  employing  con- 
sultants is  bdng  abused. 

At  fhrst  there  will  be  1,000  employees 
in  the  Corps  and  eventually  5.000.  Let 
us  consider  this  further.  It  will  later  be 
claimed  this  is  Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  what  is  needed  at  State  and 
local  levels.  To  pay  for  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  $5  million.  This  is  a  mtnimnTn 
estimate. 

The  maximum  is  not  set  forth.  That 
leaves  plenty  of  latitude.  We  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  once  a  new 
agency  is  established,  it  invariably  costs 
more  each  year. 

Prominent  welfare  officials  in  Ohio 
have  written  to.  and  spoken  with  me,  re- 
garding this  bill.  If  it  Is  really  to  be 
considered  seriously,  they  made  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations.  The  effective- 
ness of  performance  and  the  value  of  the 
experience  of  corpsmen  will  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  quality  of  supervision 
which  they  receive  in  the  operating 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned.  By 
and  large  local  agencies  would  require 
financial  supplementation  to  secure  suf- 
ficient staff  to  assure  such  supervisors. 
More  money. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  corpsmen  will  be  working  in  con- 


Janeticm  with  existing  operating  agen- 
dea.  It  Is  also  Important  that  the  local 
agency  have  the  prerogative  of  final  se- 
lection of  corpsmen  and  of  supervisory 
personnel.  It  is  also  preferable  that 
asalgnmenta  of  corpsmen  be  made  in  a 
commimity  other  than  the  individual's 
home  community.  These  are  all  amend- 
ments proposed  to  me  by  leaders  of  com- 
mimity  activities  in  my  State  of  Ohio. 

Instead  of  our  spending  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  that  subject,  this  legi&latlve 
proposal  ought  to  be  kept  in  committee 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
such  questions.  We  have  many  much 
more  Important  matters  about  which  to 
concern  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  my  record  over  the 
years  In  support  of  humane  and  pro- 
gressive social  welfare  legislation  needs 
no  defense.  It  is  a  happy  personal  recol- 
lection that  in  the  6ther  body  I  voted 
for  our  social  security  law.  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
for  mlnlmiun  wage  laws,  and  for  a  host 
of  other  beneficent  bills  while  serving 
as  Congressman  at  Large  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
In  fact  I  supported  the  recovery  pro- 
gram of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  Its  en- 
tirety. Dining  the  administration  of 
President  Harry  Truman  I  voted  to  lib- 
eralize and  extend  these  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  As 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Repres«itatives  I 
hel]3ed  liberalize  and  expand  the  cover- 
age of  our  social  security  inswance  sys- 
tem. Since  my  election  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  record  shows  that  I  have  voted 
for  and  iirged  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  further  provide  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  Americans  in  our  complex 
Industrial  society  today. 

As  a  private  citizen  I  pioneered  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  in  Ohio  and  for  laws  to 
regulate  the  working  conditions  of  men. 
women,  and  children. 

Then  as  president  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Bar  Association — an  association 
of  about  1,800  lawyers  in  my  home  city 
of  Cleveland — ^I  was  the  first  official  from 
any  bar  association  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  appealing 
that  self-employed  lawyers  be  covered 
by  the  beneficent  provisions  of  our  so- 
cial seciulty  law.  The  American  Bar 
Association  never  sent  a  representative 
to  testify  in  favor  of  social  seciu-lty  cov- 
erage for  lawyers.  At  that  time  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  urging  that  self-employed 
lawyers  of  the  United  States  be  covered 
by  the  beneficent  provisions  of  our  so- 
cial security  laws.  I  was  told  at  that 
time  by  members  of  the  committee — 
some  of  whom  are  ova  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time — that  If  the 
lawyers  had  asked  for  this  privilege  many 
years  before,  they  would  have  been  in- 
cluded. Very  shortly,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  self-employed  lawyers  were 
given  the  privilege  of  being  covered  by 
the  beneficent  provisiMis  of  the  social 
security  law.  Many  of  them  and  many 
of  their  widows  today  receive  retirement 
benefits  as  a  result. 

However,  In  this  Instance  I  cannot  go 
along  with  the  administration,  much  as 
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I  would  like  to.  Some  smart  public  re- 
lations man  evidently  thought  up  ttiis 
"catchy"  name  for  this  proposed  inde- 
pendent agency  which  would  principally 
duplicate  work  already  being  done,  while 
our  taxpayers  sweat  on,  biurdened  by 
moimtlng  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  cash  in  my  checks  on 
this  Domestic  Peace  Corps  proposal. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  PREFERENCE 

'hSx.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
civil  service  system  is  now  undergoing 
an  experience  which  will  destroy  its  in- 
tegrity unless  the  situation  is  righted. 
For  many  years  both  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  have  felt  that  the 
Civil  Service  was  a  system  of  fair  selec- 
tion of  worthy  applicants  for  Govern- 
ment positions.  Persons  in  civil  service 
have  relied  on  the  system  and  have 
gained  vested  rights  in  it. 

Now  the  basic  principles  of  that  sys- 
tem are  being  destroyed  through  spe- 
cial orders.  Thus,  the  faith  of  the  pub- 
lic is  being  destroyed,  and  the  rights  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  faithful 
employees  are  being  swept  away. 

The  evidence  would  appear  uncontra- 
dicted. I  am  especially  sure  of  its  re- 
liability, since  I  have  called  some  of  these 
Items,  to  which  I  shall  refer,  to  the  at- 
tention of  Chairman  John  Macy,  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  when  he  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

I  wish  briefly  to  document  some  of  the 
special  orders  and  their  application,  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Recentiy,  3  Negro  employees  in  the 
Dallas  post  office  were  promoted  to  su- 
pervisory positions  over  53  white  per- 
sons who  had  earned  higher  ratings  in 
the  competitive  examinations  given  for 
the  positions.  Action  was  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  1961  Executive  order 
designed  to  "Insure  equal  opportunity 
for  all  qualified  persons"  in  Government 
employment  and  as  stated  by  Chairman 
Macy  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
in  order  to  effectuate  a  poUcy  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  "eradicate  in- 
equities" in  employment. 

In  addition,  at  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, as  I  understand,  a  Negro  or  other 
minority  race  member  may  be  bypassed 
on  the  eligibility  list  only  for  reasons 
determined  adequate  by  the  chief  of  the 
employment  section  or  the  director  of 
personnel.  This  directive  states  that 
when  candidates  are  referred  for  inter- 
view the  operating  officers  must  support 
any  nonselection  action  with  written 
reasons  submitted  through  the  division 
head  to  the  chief  of  the  employment 
section. 

Conunentlng  on  these  provisions,  a 
local  newspaper  columnist  recently  said 
that  this  is  approximately  the  same  job 
preference  given  by  law  to  veterans  who 
qualify  for  Federal  jobs,  and  has  led  to 
reports  that  Negroes  are  being  given 
preference  over  white  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  refer  to  that  illustra- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  complete  picture. 

Under  date  of  June  4,  1963,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  here  in  Washington 
announced  that  five -man  teams  of  its 
representatives,  acting  under  the  direc- 


tion of  the  AUanta  regional  director, 
would  visit  a  series  of  southern  commu- 
nities to  assure  that  full  opportunity  is 
given  to  all  citizens  to  compete  for  Fed- 
eral positions.  The  teams  were  to  begin 
their  work  in  Jackson,  Miss.:  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Later,  they  were  to  visit  other  southern 
localities.  Instructions  to  tiie  visiting 
teams  require  niunerous  positive  actions 
to  promote  minority  group  and  employ- 
ment advancement. 

As  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  activ- 
ities under  these  express  and  special 
directives,  I  have  been  told  about  one 
situation  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  a  department  of 
Government  received  a  special  memo- 
randiun,  the  title  of  which  was  "Employ- 
ment of  Members  of  Minority  Group." 
The  memorandum  advised  as  follows: 

Tour  allotment  of  poeltions  has  been  in- 
creased by  one.  In  connection  with  the 
above,  it  is  understood  that  the  additional 
place  is  to  be  used  to  bring  a  qualified  mem- 
ber of  the  above  group  to  a  clerical  position 
In  your  office. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  a  direct  order 
from  the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  cre- 
ating an  additional  job  in  that  office  with 
the  directive  that  the  position  is  to  be 
filled  only  by  a  qualified  member  of  the 
minority  group. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  Is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  regulations  which  control ;  it  Is  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  civil 
service  law  and,  I  think,  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  law  Itself. 

My  complaint  is  not  merely  at  the 
prospect  of  the  employment  of  a  person 
who  might  be  a  Negro.  My  complaint  is 
at  the  total  abandonment  of  rules  and 
regulations  applicable,  and  the  law  and 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  law  which 
should  be  applicable. 

I  buttress  my  argument  and  position 
with  a  quotation  from  the  Record  of  yes- 
terday, on  page  11881,  a  paragraph  from 
the  speech  delivered  by  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Coimectlcut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFP],  when  he  was  speaking  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  the  civ- 
il-rights crisis.    I  quote  the  Senator: 

Denying  a  man  a  job  because  he  Is  a  Negro 
is  indefensible.  Granting  Mm  a  job  if  he  is 
not  qualified  jtist  becavise  he  is  a  Negro  can- 
not be  justified  either.  Those  who  claim  that 
X  number  of  jobs  or  y  percent  of  jobs  must 
be  set  aside  for  Negroes  are  not  fav(»lng 
equality  of  opportunity.  They  are  saying 
that  opportunity  does  not  matter,  that  merit 
does  not  matter,  that  only  arbitrary  numbers 
and  percentages  matter.  That  point  of  view 
will  undermine  the  whole  effort  to  achieve 
equality  in  this  country. 

That  Is  exactly  the  situation  brought 
about  by  this  order.  Just  remember,  the 
order  from  which  I  have  quoted  refers  to 
the  creation  of  an  additional  position  in 
an  office.  The  order  at  the  same  time 
carried  a  direct  mandate  that  the  posi- 
tion be  filled  by  none  other  than  one  from 
this  minority  group. 

In  the  listings  at  that  time,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  person  of  that  group. 
Examinations  were  held,  but  no  (me  from 
that  group  got  on  the  list  But  that  is 
beside  the  point.  As  stated  in  the  quota- 
tion from  the  speech  of  the  Senate  from 
Cotmecticut  which  I  have  read,  this  is  a 


prostitution  of  the  system  itself,  in  wder 
to  meet  a  certain  desired  end.  That  end 
can  be  met  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law  and  in  keeping  with  the  historic 
principles  and  vested  rights  of  persons  on 
the  civil  service  lists.  To  do  it  any  other 
way  not  only  destroys  the  Integrity  of 
the  ssrstem,  but  destroys  the  system  itself 
and  does  an  injustice  to  all. 

In  further  documentation,  under  date 
of  January  4,  1963,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  at  New  Orleans  issued  an 
"Equal  Opportvmlty  Plan  of  Action." 
purportedly  in  furtherance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 1961  Executive  order  on  fair  em- 
ployment practices.  In  part,  the  plan 
stated: 

In  any  case  where  a  Negro  Is  known  to  be 
within  the  top  three  on  a  list  of  available 
eligibles  for  a  vacancy  and  such  a  Negro 
is  not  selected,  prepare  and  direct  to  the 
district  engineer,  through  the  civilian  penon- 
nel  officer  and  the  deputy  emplosrment  pc^cy 
officer,  a  formal  letter  citing  the  reason 
for  nonselection.  Included  therein  will  be 
a  comparative  rtoimi6  of  the  qualifications, 
including  education  and  experience,  of  the 
three  available  eligibles.  In  such  ease,  no 
appointment  wUI  be  made  without  the 
written  approval  of  the  district  engineer. 

Following  widespread  protest,  the  di- 
rective quoted  was  changed  to  substitute 
"minority  person"  for  "Negro,"  but  was 
broadened  to  embrace  "minority  per- 
sons" within  the  "zone  of  conslderatioiL" 

The  Department  of  Defense  recently 
instituted  a  crash  program,  with  special 
emphasis  on  tiie  South  in  order  to  im- 
prove employment  and  advancement  op- 
portunities for  Negroes.  Although  the 
civil  service  laws  are  applicable  to  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
well  as  the  other  Government  depart- 
ments, provisions  are  contained  in  the 
directives  in  outright  favor  of  Negroes. 
For  example,  progress  reports  require 
comparative  quarterly  statements  of  the 
number  of  Negroes  employed  and  the 
sample  form  to  be  filled  out  shows  a  gain 
in  Negro  employment  at  September  30, 
1963,  over  June  30,  1963,  although  Sep- 
tember 30, 1963,  is  not  yet  here.  In  other 
words,  the  duty  to  employ  more  Negroes 
Is  spelled  out  In  no  uncertain  terms. 

Practices  and  directives  of  this  kind  go 
to  the  very  vitals  of  the  integrity  of  the 
system.  It  is  an  unlawful  and  irrespon- 
sible means  of  reaching  an  end  that 
someone  has  In  mind. 

Under  the  special  provisions  directed 
at  the  South,  the  Pentagon  will  dis- 
patch headquarters'  officials  to  major 
emplosrment  headquarters  in  that  sec- 
tion to  make  "on  the  spot"  employment 
reviews.  Immediate  action  Is  authorized 
"to  correct  any  limited  or  out-of -balance 
utilization  of  minority  group  employees." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  undis- 
puted, the  documented  facts. 

I  mentioned  most  of  these  examples  to 
Mr.  Macy  the  other  day,  during  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  was  familiar  with  some,  and 
with  some  he  was  not.  but  the  whole  tone 
of  his  answer  was  that  the  descriptions 
of  these  cases  were  correct  as  far  as  the 
facts  were  concerned. 

On  their  face  they  demonstrate  beycmd 
possible  doubt  a  policy  to  force  employ- 
ment of  Negroes  in  civil  servioe  poaitions 
regardless  of  applicable  law  and  prior 
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rsfulAtton.  tm  krdkM  of  quaUflcattonft. 
Cuft  li  be  dooMBd  that  on  their  f  see  the 
WocediUM  edMed.  pronuilgated  end 
pot  tato  eiecoyen  ere  deerly  In  vlole- 
tlon  end  e?ca  1  s  contempt  of  the  eppU- 
ceUe  lawt  Be  v  do  yoa  equate  moivlnc 
down  ftl  vaoee  on  a  eivil  serrice  list  for 
three  appointD  ents.  with  the  provision 
of  a  merit  eyete  &  designed  to  reward  and 
recofnlae  only  thoee  at  the  top?  How 
doee  one  equat  \  a  merit  lystem  worthy 
of  the  name  wl  h  qiedal  coercive  provi- 
akme  that  mak  t  examiners  and  super- 
riaora  siapect  unless  they  appoint  a 
Negro? 

Bam  does  one  justify  creating  a  Job 
and  then  ezpn  bs^  sajring  in  the  same 
directiTe  that  i ;  can  be  filled  only  witti 
a  Negro  or  a  s  ember  of  some  minority 
gioup? 

Tbmt  mandat  i  was  written  in  express. 
dtreet  tenne,  b<  t  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Inveattgators  ai  d  those  who  have  been 
<*ffHttng  oat  dir  ictives  to  various  ofBces 
is  that  of  a  mi  ndate.  saying,  in  effect. 
unmistakably. "  Either  do  this  or  get  out." 
That  is  the  nandate  under  the  new 
sweeping  ordcn . 

TiMae  acts  ai  t  imworth}  of  the  high 
place  and  posi  ion  that  has  been  ac- 
corded by  the  p(  !(q;>le  of  the  countjry,  and 
by  the  Congress  to  the  Civil  Service  Sys- 
tem, which  has  long  had  its  established 
rules  and  reguli  tions. 

By  and  large,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
siss^l  thixiks  1  3e  commission  has  ren- 
dered excellent  service.  There  are  cer- 
tain preference  under  the  civU  service 
law,  with  whic  i  we  are  all  familiar. 
Tlioee  preferences  apply  to  minority 
groups  and  colo  red  people,  whoever  the 
persons  may  be  Those  preferences  are 
embodied  in  wh  ^t  is  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans'Preferenc  e  Act  Congress  enacted 
a  law  expresslj  creating  tliese  prefer- 
ences, writing  nto  law  the  way  such 
preferences  shculd  be  made  effective, 
and  requiring  tt  at  the  selecting  persons, 
if  they  did  not  select  certain  qualified 
veterans,  docum  ent  their  reasons. 

It  has  woriced  fairly  weD.  It  has  been 
fair.  Now  this  practice  has  come  into 
being,  without  a  ly  congressional  author- 
ity, without  anj  act  of  Congress,  takhig 
over  and  procesding  as  if  it  were  the 
law.  without  auf  prior  investigation  as 
to  whether  it  vas  Jtvtifled  or  i^ether 
anyone  had  bee  i  discriminated  against, 
with  these  peop  e  showing  up  in  various 
oOoes  with  this  lemand.  this  ukase,  say- 
hug  what  shall  b  s  done,  regardless  of  the 
situation  with  espect  to  the  Ust,  and 
regardless  of  wb  at  the  law  may  provide. 

I  caned  on  Ift :  liCacy.  I  do  not  mean 
any  reflection  c  a  him.  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  Mr.  It  ^tcy  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  an!  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  the  other  m  embers  of  the  Commis- 
sion also.  Howe  rer.  I  have  asked  him  to 
investigate  his  InvestigatorB.  to  deter- 


mtaie  what  theor 


were  saying  to  the  vari- 


ous   admtadstra  ors.    what    they 
doing,  and  what 
neetlon  with  the 


were 

was  being  dcMie  in  con- 
entire  procedure, 
laskedhimlf  le  had  sent  Investigators 
with  9eelal  onl  rs  to  other  parts  of  the 
He  sa  d  he  had  not  He  ex- 
pressed the  iBtmtion  to  see  that  the 
law  was  admini  tend  in  the  same  way 
throogboot  the  <  oimky. 


Hie  demand  and  tone  and  temper  of 
the  ofders  are  playing  havoc  and  bring- 
ing uncertainty  into  the  minds  not  only 
of  administrators,  but  also  of  those  on 
the  list. 

I  do  not  lemember  when  the  Civil 
Service  Act  was  passed,  but  I  remember 
when  it  was  in  Its  growth,  and  I  know 
how  it  has  developed. 

At  one  time  the  spoils  system  was  used 
in  filling  Government  position.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needed  qualified  persons  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  various  offices. 
Of  course,  qualification  was  not  a  major 
consideration  under  the  spoils  system. 

As  a  result,  the  people  demanded  an 
end  to  spoils  politics  and  the  corruption 
and  abuse  which  it  created.  In  1871 
Congress  created  the  first  Civil  Service 
Commission,  although  it  failed  to  make 
an  appropriation  to  support  it. 

The  cry  for  civil  service  reform,  how- 
ever, continued  and  the  problem  became 
so  great  that  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield,  attributed  at  least  in 
part  to  spoils  politics,  Congress,  in  1883. 
adopted  the  Pendleton  Act,  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  bipartisan  three- 
man  Civil  Service  Commission  for  draw- 
ing up  and  administering  competitive 
examinations  leading  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  qualified  employees  on  a  merit 
basis.  There  have  been  changes  in  the 
law  since  then,  but  the  Pendleton  Act 
provided  the  foundation  for  the  present 
Civil  Service  System. 

We  are  now  faced,  however,  with  a 
serious  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Civil  Service  System.  An  appointment 
system  which  is  politically  motivated  is 
doomed  to  failure.  If  Federal  employees 
are  to  be  appointed  solely  because  they 
are  members  of  the  Negro  race,  not  only 
will  the  civil  service  law  be  violated,  but 
it  will  discourage  and  prevent  qualified 
white  people  from  applying  or  even  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  apply. 

The  great  wave  of  emotion  which  has 
been  sweephig  the  country  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  resulting  in  the  admin- 
istration apparently  giving  the  Negro 
race  a  signed  blank  check,  can  well  cause 
our  entire  system  of  government  to 
crumble.  Massive  mob  demonstrations 
and  riots  have  been  organized  by  agita- 
tors, often  from  outside  the  area,  for 
the  loudly  proclaimed  purpose  of  violat- 
ing state  laws. 

The  Congress  must  take  effective  ac- 
tion to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  Civil 
Service  System  and  make  it  clear  that 
the  Government  will  not  be  goaded  and 
coerced  in  the  matter  of  the  employ- 
ment of  qualified  Federal  employees. 

Thus  we  see  a  pattern  of  willful  and 
arbitrary  abtise  of  the  great  Civil  Serv- 
ice System,  in  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  vested  rights 
which  they  have  earned  over  many  years 
of  faithful  service.  This  practice  should, 
and  I  believe  will,  backfire  on  the  politi- 
cal planners  which  order  its  execution. 
We  should  help  make  it  backfire,  not 
only  in  this  instance,  but  whenever  there 
is  an  abuse  anywhere  for  personal  or 
P(Atlcal  purposes. 

•niese  practices  can  be  taken  up  and 
semttnised.  of  course,  in  an  appn^ria- 
tion  bni  when  it  cmnes  before  the  Sen- 


ate. We  could  Investigate  the  <H>eration 
by  the  annopriate  committee.  But  not 
even  by  investigations  or  even  by  cutting 
appropriations  can  we  further  the  integ- 
rity and  the  wpHxii  of  the  great  system 
which  means  so  much  to  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  are  on  the  list,  as 
well  as  to  the  proper  operation  of  our 
system  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  beyond 
all  doubt  that  if  this  misconduct  is  not 
stopped — and  I  pray  that  our  exploring 
it  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  will  result 
in  its  being  stopped— it  win  be  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  positive  duty  of  Con- 
gress, representing  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  to  proceed  to  expose 
the  facts  and  to  take  corrective  action. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  certain  bills 
on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no 
objection,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
290. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bills,  in  order. 


ETSUKO  MAT8UO  McCLELLAN 

The  bill  (S.  280)  for  the  reUef  of  Et- 
suko  Matsuo  McCIellan  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That,  for 
the  purpoM*  of  section*  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  chUd.  Btsnko  ICataoo  IfcClellan. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Sergeant  Curtis  O. 
McCIellan  and  Jewell  McCIellan,  eitlsena  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  said  Etsxiko  Matsuo 
McCleUan  shall  not,  by  Tirtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  iMrlTllege,  or 
statxis  under  the  Immigratloa  and  Natlon- 
aUty  Act. 


DENIS  RYAN 


The  bill  (S.  568)  for  the  relief  of  Denis 
Ryan  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  ThmX.  for 
the  purpoaee  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Denis  Ryan  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  tot  permanent  residence 
as  of  January  1061,  and  to  have  met  the 
physical  presence  and  continuous  residence 
reqxilrements  of  section  SIS  at  that  Act,  not- 
withstanding his  temporary  periods  of  ab- 
sence from  the  United  States  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  United  States  Armed  Farces: 
Provided,  That  he  file  a  peUUon  for  natuiral- 
Ixation  not  later  than  one  year  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


1 


YUNO  YUEN  YAU 

The  bill  (S.  733)  for  the  relief  of  Yung 
Yuen  Yau  was  considered,  ordo^  to  be 
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engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ar\d  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Yung  Yuen  Yau  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  data  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-contn^  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


purpoms  ctf  the  immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Anne  Marie  KeaTham  shall  be  beld  and 
c<MUldered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  at 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
French  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  OIUSEPPA  RAFALA  MONARCA 

The  bill  (S.  753)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Oiuseppa  Rafida  Monarca  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Mrs.  Oiuseppa  Rafala  Monarca 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  re&ldence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
avialable. 


DR.  JAMES  T.  MADDUX 

The  bill  (S.  1201)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  James  T.  Maddux  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  assembled.  That,  (1)  in 
the  administration  of  chapter  73  of  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  promxUgated  there- 
under, Doctor  James  T.  Maddux,  of  Narberth, 
Pennsylvania,  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration at  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
prcnnoted  frcm  associate  grade,  Medical  iServ- 
ice,  to  full  grade.  Medical  Service,  effective  as 
of  July  9,  IMl,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasxiry  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  said  Doctor  Jame« 
T.  Maddux,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  salary  received  by  him  as  such  an 
employee  for  the  period  from  July  9,  1961,  to 
February  17,  1962,  and  the  salary  he  would 
have  received  for  such  period  had  his  promo- 
tion from  associate  grade.  Medical  Service,  to 
fuU  grade.  Medical  Service,  been  made  effec- 
tive as  of  July  9, 1901. 
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HENRY  BANG  WILLIAMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  538)  for  the  reUef  of  Henry  Bang 
Williams  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amoidment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act,  Henry  Bang  WiUlams 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee :  Provided,  That  the  natulal 
mother  of  the  said  Henry  Bang  WUUams 
shaU  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANNE  MARIE  KEE  THAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  296)  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Marie 
Kee  Tham  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  at  the  beginning  of  line  11. 
to  strike  out  "appr(4>riate"  and  insert 
"French",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Stmte*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 


LAWRENCE  E.  BIRD 

The  bill  (HH.  1267)  for  the  relief  of 
Lawrence  K  Krd  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  325),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pumposK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  sum  of  S2.517.I7  to  Law- 
rence E.  Bird.  5689  Valley  Street,  Dayton. 
Ohio,  in  full  settlement  of  his  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  expenses  incurred  in 
January  and  February  of  1960.  in  connection 
with  replacing  a  weU  on  his  pr(^>erty  de- 
stroyed by  certain  construction  activities  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 

STATSICKNT 

Lawrence  E.  Bird,  beneficiary  of  the  bill, 
owned  a  home  in  which  he  and  his  wife 
lived,  and  a  rental  house  near  the  west 
boundary  of  WTlght-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio.  Both  of  these  dwellings  de- 
pended upon  a  water  well  located  on  the 
meridian  between  the  north  and  south  lanes 
of  Highway  69,  which  runs  near  and  par- 
allel to  the  alrbase  boundary.  About  290 
feet  from  the  water  well,  and  Inside  the 
boundary  of  the  alrbase.  Mad  River  fiows. 
On  October  28,  1958,  the  river  was  deepened 
and  straightened  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  in  conjunction 
with  Improvemente  to  the  alrbase. 

Mr.  Bird  notified  the  Corps  erf  Engineers 
project  manager,  on  October  30,  that,  after 
the  deepening  of  the  river  channel  near  his 


property,  his  weU  ran  dry.  Mr.  Bird  hired  a 
groimd  water  consultant  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  well  going  dry.  and  on  Novem- 
ber 9  the  consultant  conducted  several  testa. 
These  testa  were  repeated  on  March  19.  1959. 
but  stlU  there  was  no  water  i^eaent. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  March  26  with  the 
project  manager,  the  ground  water  consult- 
ant, two  State  water  experts,  and  the  i^re- 
sentative  of  a  chemical  company.  It  was 
agreed  at  this  meeting  to  drill  another  weU 
near  the  dry  one.  Two  wells  were  drilled 
and  neither  produced  water.  However,  a 
third  well  drilled  some  distance  from  the 
original  well  was  productive. 

Mr.  Bird  filed  a  claim  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  February  20,  1960,  asking 
$2,867.17  damages  for  the  expense  of  com- 
pleting the  new  well  and  for  the  incon- 
venience of  being  without  a  weU  during  the 
time  the  new  one  was  being  drUled.  A 
hydraxillc  study  made  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers revealed  that  the  original  w^  was 
fed  by  percolating  water  and  that  it  went 
dry  as  a  result  of  the  Govoimient  lowering 
the  bed  of  Mad  River. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
outlines  the  efforta  made  by  Mr.  Bird  to 
settle  this  matter  administratively.  Tlie  re- 
port observes  that  Mr.  Bird  had  no  legally 
enforceable  claim.  In  Interpoeing  no  objec- 
tion to  relief  by  private  bill,  providing  the 
amount  is  reduced,  the  Army  stated: 

"The  evidence  shows  that  the  loss  of  the 
water  weU  was  cavised  by  the  actkm  of  the 
United  States.  Even  though  under  the  law 
ot  the  State  of  Ohio,  no  legal  liablUty  there- 
tor  accrued,  had  Uie  incident  oocxirred  in  the 
neighlXMlng  States  of  Indiana  or  Kentucky 
(or  in  perhaps  one-half  of  the  States,  see  29 
Al/Jl.  ad  1361),  it  could  have  been  nmsld- 
ered  for  payment.  Therefore,  the  D^>art- 
ment  of  the  Army  would  Interpose  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bUl  If  amended  to  reduce  the 
amount  to  $2,517.17." 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  in  view 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  Department  ot 
the  Army  and  the  facta  in  the  case,  that  this 
is  a  proper  case  for  legislative  relief.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  reconmiends  favor- 
able consideration  of  B.M.  1267.  without 
amendment. 


MISS  ANN  SUPER 

The  bill  (HJl.  1275)  for  the  reUef  of 
Miss  Ann  Super  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CARMELA  CALABRESE  DI  YTTO 

The  bill  (HJl.  1293)  for  the  reUef  of 
Carmda  Calabrese  DiVlto  was  eonsld- 
ered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MARIO  RODRIGUES  PONSBCA  . 
The  bill  (HJl.  1332)  for  the  relief  of 
Mario  Rodrigues  Fonseca  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ASSUNTA  DI  LELLA  C0DEU«A 
The  bill  (HH.  1736)  for  the  relief  of 
Assimta  DILella  Codella  was  consiilered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


JOSEPHINE  MARIA   (BONACCORSO) 
BOWTELL 

The  bill  (HJl.  3356)  for  the  relief  of 
Josephine  liCarla  (Bonaccorso)  Bowtell 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  pstsert 
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The  bin  (S  A.  4773)  for  the  relief  of 
Laroy  flmanei  iberger,  a  referee  in  bank- 
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to  have  printed  in 
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leglalatlon  for  the  relief  of 
favorably  recommended  by 
Ottoe  of  the  UJB.  Courts, 
report  to  the  Congrees, 
ve  OOce  of  the  UJB.  Courts 
facts  In  the  case  as  foUows: 
1.  1963.  Referee  Smallen- 
r«f eree  authoriaed  for  the 
of  I<ni1slana.  served  on  a 
and  In  addition  maintained 
practice  as  permitted  \inder 
March  1963  it  was  brought 
of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  businees  In  the  western 
was  at  an  alltlme  high 
rolume  of  work  Justified  the 
time  referee  position.    This 
.tkm  of  the  Director  of 
ve  Ofllce.  the  district  Judges, 
council  of  the  circuit.    The 
tbereiqixm  concurred  in 
tion  and  changed  the  ref- 
rom  a  part-time  basis  at  a 
per  annum,  to  a  full-time 
of  $15,000  per  annum,  to 
July  1,  1963.  provided  ap- 
are  available.' 
1963,  the  Honorable  Ben  C. 
xidge  of  the  UJB.  district  court 
La.,  was  Informed  of  the  ac- 
J  adlclal  Conference.     Referee 
Inmiedlately  commenced  ne- 
hlB  law  partner  for  the  die- 
Inislnees  by  July  1,  1962.  since 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
are  permitted  to  practice 
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nlvate  law  practice.     It  was 
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In  advance  If  Ur.  Smallen- 
be  free  to  assume  full-time 
Arrangemente  were  in  fact 
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for  ssrvlee  as  a  part-time  referee  to 
S1S.000  a  year  for  service  as  a  full-time 
referee  for  tbe  period  Jxily  1  through  Octo- 
ber 17. 1963. 

"The  proposal  contained  in  this  bill  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
by  its  Committee  on  Bankruptcy  Adminis- 
tration at  the  recent  session  held  on  March 
11-12.  1963.  The  Conference  at  that  time 
ezpreesed  apivoval  of  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  bUl." 

The  bill  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  be- 
tor  a  subcommittee  of  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  27.  1963. 

Repreeentativee  of  the  Bankruptcy  Section 
of  the  Administrative  Ofllce  of  tbe  U^.  Courts 
appeared  at  the  hearing  and  testified  on  the 
bill. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  commented: 

"At  that  hearing  it  was  pointed  out  that 
section  40  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C. 
68)  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  referees' 
salary  fund  and  a  referees'  expense  fund  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statee.  The 
amounts  collected  by  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
for  the  services  of  referees  and  their  ex- 
penses are  covered  into  these  special  funds. 
The  payment  of  the  salary  authorized  by  this 
bill  would  be  from  the  salary  fund.  Since 
the  bill  authorizes  pajrment  from  this  revolv- 
ing fund,  it  can  be  noted  that  tbe  enactment 
of  the  bill  will  not  result  in  a  payment  of 
funds  derived  from  taxes. 

"After  a  fxill  consideration  of  the  matters 
presented  at  the  hearing  and  the  favorable 
recommendation  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Administrative  Ofllce  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
this  committee  has  concluded  that  this  is  an 
appropriate  subject  for  legislative  relief. 
Accordingly,  It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill 
be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  meritorious  and  recommends  It 
favorably. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
is  a  letter,  dated  March  26.  1963,  from  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Coiirts. 


'J.  ARTHUR  FIELDS 

The  bin  (8.  1489)  for  the  reUef  of  J. 
Arthur  Fields  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitation  on  the  time  for  filing  applications 
for  disability  retirement  under  section  7(b) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (6  U.S.C. 
2257(b))  is  hereby  waived  in  favor  of  J. 
Arthur  Fields  of  Tooele,  Utah,  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Tooele  Ordnance  Depot,  and 
his  claim  for  disability  retirement  under 
such  Act  shall  be  acted  upon  under  the 
other  applicable  provisions  of  such  Act  as  if 
his  application  had  been  timely  filed,  if  he 
files  application  for  such  disability  retire- 
ment within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  benefits  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund. 


CARLTON   M.   RICHARDSON 

The  bill  (S.  1230)  for  the  relief  of 
Carlton  M.  Richardson  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitation  on  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cations for  disaUllty  retirement  are  reqxilred 
to  be  filed  under  section  6  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  as  in  effect  In  August  1966 
(6  U.S.C.,  1953  ed.,  710)  is  hereby  waived  in 
favor  of  Carlton  M.  Richardson,  a  former 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  bis  claim  for  disability  retirement  under 
such  Act  shall  be  acted  upon  vmder  the  other 
applicable  provisions  of  such  Act  as  if  his 
application  had  been  timely  filed.  If  he  files 
application  for  such  disability  retirement 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  No  benefits  shall  accrue 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  benefits  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund. 


CUBAN  GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
subject  I  wish  to  discuss  are  the  proposals 
advocated  in  the  Senate  recently  having 
to  do  with  the  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  a  Cuban  Government -in-exile, 
at  Ouantanamo  Bay,  and  calling  for  the 
imposition  of  a  pacific  blockade  of  Cuba. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks already  made  on  this  subject  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
rxELo] ,  and  by  the  present  Presiding  0£B- 
cer  of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 

GOVSRNl. 

I  propose  today  to  discuss  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  two  proposals.  My  two 
distinguished  colleagues.  Mr.  MANsncto 
and  Mr.  McGovxiur.  discussed  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  broad  relation- 
ship to  American  policy.  I  wish  to  look 
into  their  relationship  to  existing  inter- 
national law.  In  my  opinion,  both  pro- 
posals are  foolish,  dangerous,  imprudent, 
and  ill-considered  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

The  attempt  to  implement  either  of 
them  would  strengthen  Castro's  position 
vis-a-vis  the  United  States:  yet  they  are 
naively  put  forward  as  anti-Castro  poli- 
cies. 

paoBLcics  or  a  oovxaNircNT-iN-naLs 

First,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  a 
govemment-in-exile.  Who  is  to  decide 
upon  tbe  composition  of  such  a  govern- 
ment? From  where  is  such  a  govern- 
ment to  derive  any  right  to  claim  to  be 
the  government  of  the  Cuban  people? 

When  the  United  States  has  recognized 
govemments-in-exile  in  the  past,  these 
have  been  governments  which  were  duly 
constituted  in  their  own  countries  and 
which  were  ejected  from  their  own  coun- 
tries by  force  majeure.  The  various 
European  govemments-in-exile  which 
we  recognized  during  World  War  n  are 
examples.  But  no  such  Cuban  Govern- 
ment exists,  unless  one  wants  to  recog- 
nize Batista,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  wants  to  do  that. 

The  fact  remains  that  under  our 
long  historic  policy,  the  only  group  we 
could  possibly  recognize  as  a  Cubui  Gov- 
ernment in  exile  would  be  the  govern- 
ment of  Batista  and  his  followers. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  recognized  gov- 
ernment of  a  coimtry  which  one  holds 
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responsible  for  carrying  out  that  gov- 
ernment's intemati<mal  obligations.  I 
do  not  think  many  people  realise  that 
as  a  matter  of  intematifmal  law,  the 
United  States  still  recognizes  the  Castro 
government  of  Cuba. 

I  repeat,  under  international  law  and 
the  ofllcial  position  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  Goremment  of  the  Uhited  States 
to  date,  the  United  States  recognizes  as 
the  Government  of  Cuba  the  Ccxnmunist 
government  of  Castro.  We  have  not 
maintained  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Castro  government  since  January  1961; 
nonetheless,  we  recognize  it  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba.  Our  representative 
in  Cuba  is  the  Swiss  Embassy.  The 
Swiss  Government  carries  out,  as  our 
agent  under  international  law,  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  Castro  Communist 
government  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  We  sit  with  it  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  it  is  the  government 
which  we  hold  accountable  for  living  up 
to  Cuba's  international  obligations  as- 
sumed in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  in  all  other  treaties — especially  the 
treaties  giving  us  the  right  to  maintain 
a  naval  base  at  Ouantanamo. 

We  cannot  recognize  two  governments 
of  the  same  country  at  the  same  time; 
and  if  we  recognize  a  Cuban  govemment- 
in-exile,  that  is  the  government  which  we 
will  hold  responsible  for  fulfilling  Cuba's 
treaty  obligations.  A  govemment-in- 
exile  would  be  totally  incapable  of  meet- 
ing such  a  responsibility. 

To  recognize  a  govemment-in-exile 
would  mean  freeing  Castro  of  all  his  in- 
ternational law  obligations  toward  the 
United  States.  We  would  free  Castro — 
and  this  is  the  ironical  paradox  of  the 
proposal  that  we  locate  a  govemment- 
in-exile  on  the  Ouantanamo  Naval 
Base — of  all  obligations  under  the  Ouan- 
tanamo Treaty  of  1903. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  those  who 
make  such  a  proposal  ought  to  study 
their  international  law  and  not  propose 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  walk  out  on  Its  international  law 
obligations  in  respect  to  existing  treaties 
with  Cuba. 

We  cannot  recognize  two  governments 
at  the  same  time;  and  if  we  recognize 
a  Cuban  govemment-in-exile,  I  repeat 
that  that  will  be  the  government  which 
we  will  hold  responsible  for  fulfilling 
Cuba's  treaty  obligations.  But  a  gov- 
emment-in-exile would  be  totally  in- 
capable of  meeting  such  a  responsibility. 

Furthermore,  the  Castro  government 
would  be  relieved  of  its  present  respon- 
sibility in  this  respect,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned.  Castro's 
performance  in  meeting  his  interna- 
tional obligations  has  not  been  very 
good,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  relieve  him 
of  the  responsibility  for  doing  so.  Castro 
has  respected  his  treaty  obligations  re- 
garding Ouantanamo,  so  far.  I.  for  one, 
do  not  want  to  make  it  any  Msier  for 
him  to  dodge  these  obligations,  but  that 
is  precisely  the  effect  that  some  people 
would  bring  about  in  the  name  of  anti- 
Castroism. 

tXSLt     OOVXaNMXMT     WOXTLB     MOT     aSPUSBMr 
CUBAN  PBOFLB 

There  remain  aU  the  additional  ob- 
jections which  Stan  from  the  lack  of 


any  legitimate  government  oi  Cuba  in 
exiles.  The  Uhited  States  would  have  to 
choose  for  recognition  among  a  great 
many  competing  political  demmto 
uaang  the  refugees.  Having  made  a 
selection,  our  ability  to  wmk  with  those 
left  out  would  be  severely  inhibited. 

The  greatest  defect  of  all  in  the  policy 
of  selecting  a  government  to  recognize 
comes  in  the  lack  of  representation  in 
it  for  the  96  percent  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  who  are  still  in  their  homeland. 
It  is  really  upon  them  that  we  coimt 
for  the  eventiial  overthrow  of  the  Com- 
munist government.  On  what  possible 
basis  could  a  refugee  group  which  we 
might  recognize  as  an  exile  government 
represent  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
96  percent  of  the  Cuban  people  who  still 
are  in  their  homeland? 

The  effort  to  select  a  govemment-in- 
exile  by  some  form  of  election  by  the 
refugees  does  not  remove  any  of  these 
objections.  Moreover,  if  conducted  by 
United  States  authorities,  it  would  limit 
the  electorate  to  those  who  reside  in  the 
United  States  or  its  posses^ns.  and 
could  not  give  any  reflection  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  refugees  elsewhere  in  the 
hemisphere — and  there  are  many  of 
them,  much  less  to  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Cuban  people.  It  would  have  the 
added  disadvantage  of  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  the  respon- 
sibility for  setting  up  the  groimd  rules, 
and  for  determining  who  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate.  Any  such  government 
woiild  carry  the  indelible  stamp  of  a  pup- 
pet government  of  the  United  States. 

DANCSaS     OF    LOCATING     OOVnunXENT-ZN-EXnjE 
AT   GT7AMTANAMO   BAT 

This  effect  would  be  compounded  if  a 
Cuban  govemment-in-exile  were  estab- 
lished in  Ouantanamo.  The  agreement 
of  1903  under  which  Ouantanamo  is 
leased  to  the  United  States  provides,  in 
Article  n: 

The  grant  of  the  foregoing  Article  [which 
describes  the  boimdaries  of  the  base]  shall 
include  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  the 
waters  adjacent  to  said  areas  of  land  and 
water,  and  to  improve  and  deepen  the  en- 
trances thereto  and  the  anchorages  therein, 
and  generally  to  do  any  and  aU  things  nec- 
essary to  fit  the  premises  ttx  use  as  coaling 
or  naval  stations  only,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

I  repeat,  "and  for  no  other  purpose." 

That  article  sets  forth  the  rights  our 
country  obtained  under  the  treaty. 
Under  ttiat  treaty  we  obtained  no  right 
to  establish  an  exile  government  at  the 
Ouantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base;  and.  in 
my  Judgment,  if  that  issue  reached  the 
World  Court,  there  would  not  be  one  vote 
in  the  World  Court  in  support  of  the 
United  States. 

In  article  m  of  the  same  agreonent, 
the  United  States  expressly  "recognizes 
the  continuance  of  the  ultimate  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Republic  of  CutMt"  over 
the  areas,  although  the  United  States  is 
given  "complete  Jurisdiction  and  control" 
for  the  period  of  use  as  a  naval  base. 

In  a  further  treaty  of  1903  dealing 
with  Ouantanamo,  in  article  m  the 
United  States  "agrees  that  no  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  estabUsh  ok  maintain  a  00m- 
morcial.  industrial,  or  other  enterprise" 
within  the  area. 


Finally,  article  IV  of  this  later  treaty 
provides,  in  relevant  part,  that— 

Fugitives  flrom  Justice  charged  with  crimes 
or  misdemeanors  amenaUe  to  Cuban  law. 
taking  refuge  within  said  areas,  shall  be  de- 
Uvered  up  by  the  United  Stetes  authorities 
on  demand  by  {  duly  authorioad  Cubfoi 
authoritlaa.  • 

From  the  standpoint  of  Castro  Cuba, 
what  would  be  the  legal  status  of  mem- 
bers of  an  exile  government  created  by 
the  United  States  out  of  the  refugees? 
They  would  be  traitors;  that  is  what  the 
Castro  government  would  consider 
them,  and  to  locate  them  at  Ouanton- 
amo  Bay  would  be  to  place  them  clearly 
within  the  solemn  commitmente  of  the 
United  States  which  are  set  forth  in  that 
treaty,  which  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  under 
that  treaty  we  would  really  be  duty- 
bound  to  deliver  them  to  Castro. 

The  overwhelming  purport  of  these 
articles  is  that  the  United  States  is  for- 
bidden to  allow,  much  less  to  recognize, 
the  establishment  of  a  govemment-in- 
exile  in  Ouantanamo.  If  we  did  so.  we 
would  clearly  put  our  rights  to  the  base 
in  grave  Jeopardy  and  lend  substance  to 
Castro's  demands  that  we  evacuate  the 
base. 

FBOBLBMS  OF  PAdTIC  BLOCKADB 

I  turn  now.  Mr.  President,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  pacific  blockade — the  second 
proposal  which  has  been  made  is  to  es- 
tablish a  pacific  blockade. 

The  term  "pacific  blockade" — 

Says  the  authority,  Charles  Cheney 
Hyde- 
refers  to  the  cutting  off  of  access  to  or 
egress  from  a  foreign  port  or  coast  by  a  naval 
operation  designed  to  con^^  the  territorial 
sovereign  to  yield  to  demands  made  of  it, 
such  as  the  granting  of  redress  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Its  wrongful  conduct,  and  by  a 
prooeas  whereby  the  blockading  steU  does 
not  purport  to  bring  into  being  a  state  of 
war.  Such  action  is  to  be  deemed  pacific 
mertiy  in  the  sense  that  the  blodcadlng  state 
U  disposed  to  remain  at  peace,  while  the 
sUte  whose  territory  la  blockaded  does  not 
elect  to  treat  the  operation  as  producing  war 
or  as  compelling  it  to  make  war  upon  its 
adversary. 

The  option  of  whether  a  pacific  block- 
ade remains  pacific  lies  with  the  block- 
aded state,  and  the  blockaded  state  is 
legally  Justified  in  construing  such  action 
as  an  act  of  war  if  it  so  chooses.  Thus, 
the  initiative  passes  from  the  hands  of 
the  blockader  to  the  hands  of  the  block- 
aded. 

I  digress  to  say  that  under  interna- 
tional law,  whether  or  not  the  blodcade 
could  remain  a  pacific  blockade  would  be 
determined  not  only  by  Castro,  but  by 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  that 
might  seek  to  send  a  ship  into  Cuban 
waters  if  the  United  States  should  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  blockade  against  that 
ship.  It  would  not  be  much  of  a  Mock- 
ade  if  a  nation  were  to  Uft  the  blockade 
on  a  ship-by-ship  basis  at  its  discretion 
in  order  to  avoid  offending  another 
country. 

Let  us  face  the  issue.  Hm  word 
"pacific"  added  to  "blockade"  doea  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  proposal  is  for 
the  united  SUtes  to  lay  down  a  block- 
ade. We  wiU  either  adoarce  it  against 
all  nations  or  we  will  i»oceed  to  make 
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is  btiiind  Its  Une  of  defense,  and  a  block- 
ade of  that  government  now  would  be  an 
iUesal  blockade  under  international  law. 

A  blockade  Is  a  serious  affair.  It  Is 
not  to  be  Imposed  lightly  in  a  fit  of  pique 
or  frustration.  It  can  be  an  act  of  war 
as  well  as  of  peace,  and  the  decision  as 
to  which  it  will  be  will  not  rest  with  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion,  it  could 
be  Justified  only  by  the  same  kinds  of 
drcumstancee  which  would  Justify  war. 

Last  October  the  United  States  had 
cause  to  go  to  war  over  Cuba,  was  ready 
to  do  so  if  necessary,  and  made  it  clear 
to  both  Castro  and  Khrushchev.  The 
threat  to  our  security  was  clear  and 
acute.  Today,  the  United  States  does 
not  have  such  cause.  The  scale  of  our 
actions  in  dealing  with  Cuba  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  scale  of  the  threat  which 
Cuba  represents. 

Within  recent  months,  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  made  these  adjust- 
ments expertly  and  courageously.  It 
deserves  support. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
continue  to  support  the  Kennedy  ad- 
minlstratloh  in  what  he  considers  to  be 
its  great  program  of  international  law 
statesmanship  in  handling  oiu-  diflBcult 
relations  with  Cuba. 


The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wiU 
not  walk  out  on  the  international  law 
he  knows  merfly  because  he,  too,  has  the 
of  hatred  for  the  Castro 
Communist  government  that  any  other 
Senator  or  dtlzen  may  have.  I  shall 
not  support  tl  e  blockade  movement,  be- 
cause In  my  J  idgment  it  would  lead  otu: 
country  into  i  ptUJi  of  great  error. 

InOetobar  962  the  situation  was  dif- 
ferent. Lack  October  we  Imposed  a 
blockade  of  Ci  iba  that  the  President  first 
deeerlNirt  as  %  quarantine.  The  great 
dlfferenoe.  hv  rever.  is  that  then  we  were 
acting  to  mee  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  Un  ted  States;  we  were  exer- 
didng  our  Ihta  erent  right  of  self-defense 
In  a  manner  which  was  at  once  forth- 
right and  ret  trained;  it  was  the  legal 
creature  of  tl «  OrganisEation  of  Amerl- 
eaa  States;  ind  we  had  overwhelming 
worid  support. 

We  reoefvel  world  support  when  we 
pointed  out  Id  Her  ICaJesty's  Oovem- 
ment, to  Can  da,  to  Prance,  to  Italy,  to 
our  NATO  all  es,  amd  to  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican assodatis  that  Khrushchev  and 
Castro  had  e  ossed  the  line  of  defense 
which  they  h  ive  a  right  to  stay  behind 
In  Intematiot  si  law  into  an  area  of  ag- 
gressian  and  had  become  aggressors. 
We  then  had  the  right  under  interna- 
tional law  to  proceed  to  protect  our  se- 
curity, and  tc  Invoke  the  Rio  treaty  for 
when  the  iiusslans  put  into  place 
ground-to-gn  und  missOes.  they  were  no 
l<mger  aetina  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  or  ntematlonal  self-defense. 
They  had  sta  ted  to  commit  acts  of  ag- 
gression that  threatened  the  sectulty  of 
the  Western  lemisphere.  including  the 
United  States  When  we  presented  that 
evidence  to  tk  e  free  nations  of  the  world, 
they  smqiovfad  us  In  the  blockade. 

The  missile  I  have  been  removed.  At 
the  pareeent  tt  ne  the  Castro  government 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FOREIGN 
AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  several 
dajrs  ago  I  said  that  I  would  endeavor 
to  speak,  briefiy  each  day  setting  forth 
my  reasons,  issue  by  Issue  and  problem 
by  problem,  for  opposing  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  aid  program  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  I  shall  continue  to  oppose 
that  foreign  aid  program  imless  the 
administration  is  wilUng  dramatically  to 
modify  it. 

The  amendments  which  I  shall  offer  in 
due  course  will  seek  to  modify  it  by  a 
reduction  in  the  amounts  provided  by  at 
least  25  percent  overall  and  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  coimtrles  that  the  pro- 
gram seeks  to  aid.  As  I  have  been  heard 
to'  say.  in  my  Judgment  we  are  aiding  a 
considerable  number  of  countries  that 
are  now  capable  of  aiding  themselves. 
We  have  poured  the  largesse  of  the 
American  taxpayers  into  the  foreign  aid 
program  since  1946  to  the  amount  of  al- 
most $100  billion.  In  order  to  protect 
the  greatest  security  weapon  we  have, 
our  own  domestic  economy,  the  bill  must 
be  substantially  reformed  and  its 
amounts  reduced.  Last  year  I  took  that 
position  in  an  election  year.  I  voted 
against  foreign  aid.  Close  and  dear 
friends  in  the  Senate  pleaded  with  me 
not  to  follow  that  course  of  action  be- 
cause they  thought  I  was  following  a 
course  of  political  suicide.  I  said  that 
my  convictions  on  that  subject  were  such 
that  I  would  rather  not  come  back  than 
to  vote  for  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
squandering  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  dollars.  The 
voters  of  my  State  sxistained  my  position. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Bartlxtt  assimied 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Ofllcer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
greatiy  distiirbed,  as  other  Senators  who 
have  already  spoken  on  this  matter  to- 
day were  obviously  distiui>ed.  when  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  this  morning  the 


account  of  the  statonent  by  M.  Alain 
Pesrrefltte.  a  spokesman  of  President 
de  Gaulle,  who  added  to  the  anti- 
American  (rfferings  or  recent  months  of 
the  De  Gaulle  regime. 

Every  history-conscious  American  has 
no  doubt  read  with  great  interest  the 
allegation  of  the  French  Information 
Minister  that  what  he  calls  the  Ameri- 
can record  of  neutrality  in  1914  and  1939 
does  not  inspire  confidence  now  in 
America's  pledges  to  meet  our  treaty 
obligations  under  NATO. 

Mr.  Peyrefltte  says  France  would  have 
wished  to  have  the  United  States  at  her 
side  in  1914  and  1939.  whereas  we  only 
entered  those  wars  in  1917  and  1941. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  ridiculous 
and  infantile  turn  that  the  disagreement 
between  our  two  coimtries  has  taken. 

If  we  are  to  continue  this  dialog,  we 
will  certainly  want  to  point  out  to  the 
French  that  the  American  colonies  would 
have  wished  to  have  France  at  their  side 
in  1776.  whereas  we  were  compelled  to 
fight  the  British  Crown  an  unconscion- 
ably long  time  before  the  Compte  de 
Grasse  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
belatedly  came  to  our  assistance.  We 
could  also  point  out  that  when  France 
did  finally  enter  that  conflict,  it  was  only 
after  the  American  victory  at  Saratoga 
had  tipped  the  scale  in  our  favor,  and  it 
might  well  be  said  that  France  only 
came  in  to  kick  a  dead  horse. 

Or  we  could  ask  M.  Peyrefitte.  and 
through  him.  President  de  Gaulle,  what 
possible  interest  they  think  the  United 
States  could  have  had  in  the  long- 
planned  and  plotted  design  of  France  to 
retake  Alsace-Lorraine?  It  turned  out 
that  in  1914  Germany  was  more  success- 
ful in  pressing  its  demands  against 
France  than  France  was  In  pressing 
its  demands  against  Germany.  I  am 
frankly  appalled  that  the  leadership  of 
France  today  is  putting  a  construction 
on  World  War  I  that  implies  there  was 
any  American  interest  or  obligation 
whatsoever  to  aid  France  in  the  war 
plans  and  objectives  vis-a-vis  Germany 
that  were  the  business  of  French  gov- 
ernments for  many  years  prior  to  1914. 

The  United  States  got  into  World  War 
I  because  of  the  German  warfare  against 
our  shipping  on  the  high  seas.  So  we 
came  to  have  a  common  enemy  with 
France.  To  defeat  that  common  enemy, 
we  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
to  fight  on  French  soil  against  the  Ger- 
mans; we  lent  billions  of  dollars  to 
France  to  keep  her  head  above  water  be- 
cause she  was  obviously  in  over  her  head. 

In  fact,  if  France  wants  to  continue 
this  kind  of  reference  to  the  past,  some- 
one is  going  to  bring  up  the  $6  billion  in 
unpaid  World  War  I  debt  and  interest, 
which  she  still  owes  the  United  States. 

As  for  World  War  n,  surely  France  is 
the  last  country  in  the  world  that  should 
be  deriding  anyone  else's  performance 
in  that  coniSict. 

The  absurdity  of  the  statements  of 
the  French  Government  should  make  it 
clear  to  the  most  pro-NATO  circles  in 
Europe  and  In  the  United  States  that 
the  aspersions  France  Is  casting  upon 
American  good  faith  are  not  reasons  for 
French  policy,  but  weak  excuses. 

Prance  has  a  policy  objective  in  mind; 
namely,  to  take  over  the  leadership  of 
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Western  Europe.  She  knows  she  cannot 
reach  that  objective  so  long  as  the  United 
States  remains  in  Europe  through  the 
mechanism  of  NATO.  So  France  must 
force  the  United  States  out.  She  is  try- 
ing to  do  that  by  undermining  confi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  by  fiatly  re- 
jecting her  own  military  obligations  to 
the  NATO  command,  and  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  strategic  location  to  fore- 
stall as  much  of  NATO's  military  plan- 
ning as  she  thinks  she  can. 

So  we  are  seeing  the  spectacle  of 
France  withholding  both  Naval  and  Army 
imits  that  are  supposed  to  be  imder 
NATO  command,  while  at  the  same  time 
insisting  that  10  years  from  now  the 
United  States  might  not  live  up  to  its 
NATO  obligations. 

We  are  living  up  to  them.  We  are  not 
only  living  up  to  them;  but  also,  we  are 
assuming  a  large  share  of  France's  ob- 
Ugations  to  NATO,  on  which  France  has 
walked  out. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  support  the 
foreign  aid  bill  this  year,  with  Its  mili- 
tary provisions,  is  that  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  double-tax  the  American  tax- 
payers. I  do  not  intend,  in  effect,  to  put 
an  additional  tax  on  the  American  tax- 
payer when  such  tax  ought  to  be  put 
on  the  French  taxpayer.  Let  France 
pay  for  its  own  NATO  obligations. 

We  did  not  ask  for  this  quarrel  with 
France.  France  asked  for  it.  France 
started  it.  But  let  it  be  understood  that 
there  are  some  of  us  In  the  Senate  who 
do  not  Intend  to  follow  any  counseling 
that  there  must  be  "hush-hush"  policy 
to  save  France's  face.  So  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned. 
I  will  not  vote  one  dime  to  France  in 
connection  with  NATO  expenses  imtil 
France  proceeds  to  carry  out  her  treaty 
obligations  under  NATO,  and  until 
France  begins  to  live  up  to  her  treaty 
obligations  imder  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  for  De  GauUe  has  thumbed  his 
nose  at  the  United  Nations  and  taken 
the  position  that  France  will  make  no 
contribution  that  It  Is  boimd  to  make 
under  international  law  applicable  to  the 
United  Nations  in  connection  with  any 
program  of  which  he  disapproves. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  give 
the  support  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  a  country  that  is  following 
such  an  anti-United  Nations  program. 

I  say  to  my  administration.  "You  are 
not  going  to  get  my  vote  in  support  of 
any  'snow  Job'  on  France.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  Join  in  any  plajring  down  of 
France's  depredations  with  respect  to 
NATO,  with  respect  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  with  respect  to  her  anti-UB. 
policy."  It  is  up  to  France,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  months  ago.  in 
January,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  time 
has  come — ^It  was  long  overdue — ^for 
someone  to  stand  up  and  say.  "De  Qaulle, 
here  we  go." 

It  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
NATO  alliance  that  the  United  States 
stay  in  Europe,  but  I  do  not  share  the 
view  that  it  is  essential  to  UJ3.  Interests 
that  we  stay  in  Europe. 

West  Germany  knows  that  we  will 
come  to  the  defense  of  West  Germany 


In  case  of  any  Russian  attack.  The 
world  knows  that  if  we  get  into  a  war 
wltii  Russia  it  will  be  a  nuclear  war  and. 
in  all  probability,  will  be  conducted  over 
the  heads  of  the  European  coimtrles. 

As  I  indicated  in  previous  speeches, 
I  am  Inclined  to  think  this  factor  prob- 
ably is  very  much  involved  in  the  posi- 
tion of  De  Gkiulle  and  also  in  what 
amounts  to  anything  but  a  friendly 
course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  some 
other  NATO  allies  toward  theh-  NATO 
obligations  and  in  the  Common  Market 
policies  they  have  adopted,  many  of 
which  are  definitely  anti-American  in 
respect  to  their  economic  functions. 

I  am  not  going  to  Join  with  my  admin- 
istration if  it  proposes  any  hush-hush 
program  with  respect  to  France,  or  any 
cover-up  of  France's  intentions.  I  say 
again,  "De  Gaulle,  it  is  up  to  you.  You 
have  followed  this  coiu*se  of  action,  and 
if  you  want  to  go  down  that  road  that 
is  your  privilege;  but  there  is  one  vote 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that 
is  not  going  to  help  pay  your  transporta- 
tion costs  down  that  road  with  any  more 
American  dollars." 

Not  1  cent  for  France  as  long  as  she 
follows  the  course  of  action  of  violating 
her  obligations  under  the  U.N.  charter, 
of  violating  her  obligations  imder  the 
NATO  treaty,  and,  in  my  judgment,  of 
violating  what  she  ought  to  recognize  to 
be  her  obligations  of  friendship  to  a 
great  Nation  that  has  come  to  her  assist- 
ance and  helped  save  her  twice,  for  in 
half  a  century  France  has  not  been  able 
to  save  herself. 

So  if  France  wants  to  continue  this 
kind  of  reference  to  the  past,  she  must 
be  responsible  for  the  responses  that  are 
going  to  ciHne  from  the  United  States. 

This  anti-American  French  policy  is 
pretty  hard  for  most  Americans  to  swal- 
low, because  we  put  our  present  large 
forces  into  Europe  at  the  behest  of  no 
one  but  France  itself. 
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As  an  interesting  footnote  to  France's 
present  attitude  toward  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  defense  of  Europe,  I 
want  to  read  a  few  paragraphs  from  a 
column  by  James  Reston  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  2, 1952. 

It  was  a  great  column  then;  it  is  great 
in  ita  i4>plication  today. 

It  paraphrases  two  memorandums  sent 
to  this  country  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, which  Mr.  Reston  says  "explain  as 
well  as  anything  else  the  basic  decisions 
that  have  led  to  all  the  activity  within 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  in  the  last  18 
months." 

To  continue  the  quotation: 

Tbe  first  of  these  arrived  here  Augtut  5, 
1960,  and  the  second  Augxist  17,  1960.  In 
these  the  French,  alarmed  by  the  Communist 
use  of  force  In  Korea  and  fearful  that  the 
Russians  might  really  be  planning  the  armed 
conquest  of  Western  Europe,  asked  the 
United  States  a  number  of  fundamental 
questions. 

Did  the  United  States  think  countries  out- 
side of  Europe  should  contribute  men  to 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and  If  so 
would  the  United  States  contribute  forces  of 
Its  own? 

Did  the  United  States  think  that  such 
forces,  if  formed,  should  be  integrated  or 
merely  operate  as  s^>arate  national  unltsf 


Did  the  United  States  beUeve  such  forces 
should  be  under  a  supreme  commander? 

And  what  did  the  United  SUtes  think 
about  the  economics  and  financing  of  such 
an  operation? 

In  explaining  these  questions,  the  French 
made  It  clear  to  the  United  States  that 
Prance  was  not  Interested  In  an  allied  strat- 
egy that  depended  primarily  upon  UJS.  stra- 
tegic airpower.  By  this  they  meant  that  they 
did  not  want  to  be  "liberated"  but  to  be 
"defended."  In  short,  they  wanted  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  policy  of  defending 
Europe  on  the  ground  "as  far  east  In  Europe 
as  possible." 

Between  August  17,  1950,  and  the  middle 
of  September,  when  the  United  States,  Brit- 
ish, and  French  Ministers  met  prior  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  meeting  In  New 
York,  the  T3S.  Oovemment  grappled  with 
these  basic  questions  and  came  out  with  a 
radically  altered  policy,  which  may  very  well 
be  the  subject  of  debate  for  many  years. 

Iliis  Reston  writing  in  1952.  What 
insight  and  foresight  about  French  policy 
he  demonstrated  in  this  remarkable  col- 
umn.   Reston  went  on: 

The  United  States  told  France  that  it  would 
accept  the  principle  of  sending  more  troops 
to  Europe  and  of  helping  defend  Western 
E\irope  "as  far  east  as  possible."  It  told 
France  that  it  was  for  an  Integrated  com- 
mand under  a  single  commander,  but  before 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  approve  these 
things,  they  insisted  on  one  major  condition : 
West  Germany  must  be  rearmed  and  brought 
into  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

It  is  another  of  the  great  ironies  of 
today  that  it  is  France  who  now  refiises 
to  put  its  forces  "as  far  east  as  possible" 
and  who  refuses  to  puts  its  assigned 
forces  under  the  integrated  NATO  com- 
mand. 

TTNTTED    STATES    WnX    ALSO    BAVK    TO    LBAVI    XT 
nUMCX    WANTS    T78    OT7T 

But  the  background  of  our  present 
immersion  in  the  defenses  of  Europe  does 
not  change  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
France  is  entirely  right  about  how  im- 
portant she  is  geographically  to  Western 
Europe,  not  to  mention  economically. 

We  must  face  the  hard  fact  of  life  that, 
although  we  went  into  Europe  in  the 
1950's  because  France  wanted  us  there, 
we  will  probably  have  to  leave  in  the 
1960's  because  she  wanta  us  out. 

This  is  true  because,  aside  from  the 
factors  of  geography  which  put  the  cen- 
ter of  NATO  command.  NATO  facilities, 
and  NATO  Infrastructure  in  France, 
there  is  now  the  Common  Market,  of 
which  she  is  also  an  integral  part.  As  a 
result.  France  has  it  within  her  power  to 
make  it  economically  impossible  for  us 
to  remain,  as  well  as  geographically. 
Judging  from  her  statementa  and  actions 
of  recent  months,  it  seems  evident  that 
she  intends  to  use  her  econ(»nic  power 
in  Just  that  way. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  should  now  enact  a  for- 
eign aid  bill  that  continues  all  our  past 
financial  ties  to  the  defenses  of  Europe. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  continue  a  busi- 
ness-as-usual foreign  aid  program. 

We  need  to  reduce  our  foreign  obliga- 
tions, if.  for  no  other  reason,  because  of 
one  paragraph  in  one  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  which  reads: 

As  of  Wednesday  nifl^t,  the  Tteasuryli  gold 
stock  stood  at  $16,733  mlllloa.  Its  lowest  level 
since  April  1939. 
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totteSenaie  today 
ttelm- 
ttentlmt 
n  for 


ftt  •IS.TaS  mllUon.  Its  lowMt 


Ik  bean  tvob  the  point  I  hare  been 
maklnc  orer  az  d  orer  again  in  tbls  series 
of  dally  apeec  kOB.  that  our  economy  is 
our  greatest  ecurlty  weapon;  and  It 
bean  dramatiiaUy  on  the  fact  that  a 
$4V&  bUUon  fo]  elgn  aid  program  cannot 
be  liHtlfled  tn  Ight  of  the  fkiet  that  our 
gold  stodc  ba4  been  reduced  to  $15,733 
mfflton. 

Onoe  the  Aoferlcan  taaqpayer  comes  to 
HQj^gatmid  Hit  i  inffrHi»fHr>«  of  this  vital 
Ttnr-**-  In  re  stlon  to  the  $4)^  billion 
foreign  aid  blU.  I  say  to 
administration:  "Watch 
out  or  a  poUt  cal  bomb  will  explode  in 
your  face."  T  le  American  taxpayer  has 
a  Tight  to  ez>eet  better  protection  of 
his  domestic  si  eurlty,  through  our  econ- 
ttian  sndi  a  propoeal  for  an  cx- 
|ifMM^^fifi  of  M^  bUUon,  as  long  as  the 
g^ld  stock  is  taiKlds  idlght. 

The  story  mrther  indicates  that  on 
Tuesday  the  Treasury  sold  $S5  million 
It  conthuMa  to  say  that 
spwnilated  that  nance 
WM  the  ttriHt  buyer,  with  Bdgtum.  the 


Uuith  of  gold. 


Netherlands,  t  nd  Brttato  also  poestbiU- 


the  tarn 


.  lATO  allies,  after  we  have 
Into  Europe  since  IMt  to 
of  m  NW  than  $41  billkm,  now 
ty .  JBcrloan  ddllan  that  they 
are  buying  ou '  gold  with  them  and.  in 
effect,  putttnj  a  gold  squeese  on  the 
Uhited  States. 

I  do  not  Ilk  i  it  That  does  xu>t  con- 
f onn  to  my  i  eflnltlan  of  friendly,  ally 
conduct  How  ever,  if  our  allies  want  to 
make  a  crisis  nrer  the  gold  controveivy, 
and  the  Amerl  mn  people  come  to  under- 
stand the  cam  e-and-effeet  rdatlonships 
Involved  tax  thi  t  crisis,  they  win  meet  the 
ciMb.  I  repea  ;  we  can  defend  ourselves, 
totbeextentt  latttiere  Is  any  defense,  tn 
a  ghastly  nnd  ear  war.  We  will  defend 
umsdtea  aga  ost  former  allies  If  they 
follow  such  a  I  onrae  of  action. 

I  do  not  kn  nr  of  any  time  when  this 
coontiy  shouli  i  be  more  cautions  In  llm- 
ttlng  Its  f  orelg  i  obUgatlons.  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  b  sre  uncertain  foreign  obli- 
gation today  t  lan  our  projected  strategic 
aid  to  NATO  xnntrles  in  the  1964  for- 
eign aid  bndgit 

I  Shan  vote  i  gainst  the  program  unless 
It  Is  modltWd  The  Senate  wUl  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  on  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  ^  rtn  be  oCTered,  not  by  the 
senior  Senatoi  from  Oregon  alone,  but 
also  by  some  o  his  associates  In  the  Sen- 
ate who  share  lis  view  that  this  proposal 
must  be  reduc  id  by  at  least  35  percent, 
and  must  also  be  modified  In  a  way  that 
wm  make  dea  r  to  our  NATO  allies  ttaX 
the  time  has  c  xne  for  them  to  assume  a 
greater  eoonaide  burden  in  ttits  wholt 
field  of  the  N ITO  structure  than  they 
have  assumed  IP  to  date. 


;    THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  WUCBE  [jL.   Mr.  President,  several 
ago  In  1  w  capital  dty  of  Calif  or- 


nia.  the  Sacramento  State  College  held 
a  forum  on  the  John  Birch  Society.  One 
of  the  participants  in  the  forum  was  Mr. 
Leonard  V.  Tinder,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Sacramento  Union,  an  excellent 
newspaper  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Under  Is  a  member  oi  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  the  Sacramento  Union 
1b  an  Independent  Republican  newspaper. 
His  comments  on  the  John  Birch  Society 
were  incisive  and  penetrating.  I  have 
read  the  text  of  his  speech  on  Uiat  occa- 
sion with  very  real  Interest  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  constitutes  a  thoughtful  and 
powerful  anidysis  of  the  program  and 
tenets  of  this  (urganizatlon.  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  Interested  to 
have  Mr.  Finder's  address  made  avail- 
able to  them,  and  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  be 
printed  in  the  Rsooao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoitD, 
as  follows: 


Tas  John  Biaca  Socarii   Prxlosopht  im 

>PBOGmAJC 

(By  Leonard  V.  Finder,  editor  and  publlaher, 
tbe  BacramMito  Union) 

Iminim  and  geatlemm.  tn  making  hla  In- 
troduetlona.  tlie  ^lairman  presented  ttae  pre- 
ceding ip— Vtr  as  Uie  repreMntativa  of  tha 
John  Birch  Society  but  he  did  not  mj  what 
I  represent.  Therefore,  speaking  for  myself 
tn  oomplettng  my  own  introdnctlon,  let  me 
say  tfaat.  at  least  by  ImpUeatlon,  I  represent 
tiM  people  here— In  the  canss  cf  democracy. 

At  the  ontast.  the  lasnes  should  Im  made 
clear.  This  dtseuarton  Is  devotsd  to  the  John 
Birch  Society;  namely,  Its  JustiOcaUoci  or 
why  and  how  It  Is  a  threat  to  our  free,  tra- 
ditional way  of  life  and  Indlrldual  liberties. 
The  fkct  that  it  Is  against  conununlsm  Is  no 
exoneration  of  its  own  sins. 

Oommwniwnt  Is,  of  ooorse,  an  enemy  of  the 
Utattsd  States,  but  so  is  the  John  Birch 
Sodsty;  and  the  latter  cannot  be  permitted 
to  hide  tts  sabvensive  acttrtttea  by  always 
holding  up  oammunlain  in  front  of  it  to  re- 
flect critical  disclosure — any  more  than  it 
can  pretend  to  be  a  decent,  normal  conserra- 
tlve  group.  We  no  more  want  the  Ideals  of 
this  Nation  to  be  destroyed  by  agents  of  a 
destrocttvs  right  than  we  do  by  the  agents 
of  a  destruetl**  Mt. 

Birch  propagandists  InTsrlahly  speak  ct 
their  great  concern  about  "^"""'"'f"*.  as  U 
they  alone  are  concerned;  or.  tn  the  altema- 
tire,  as  tf  all  persons  excepting  themself«s 
are  Communists.  They  refer,  for  example  to 
a  lloseow  dlrsctlva  Cor  Uqaldattan  of  all 
antl -Communist  groopa  In  ths  United  States, 
and  from  that  springboard  bUthely  Jump  to 
the  panel  usion  that  ths  Uoaoow  order  is 
aimed  at  them  alone  and.  further,  that  who- 
ever erltlclzss  their  unfortunate  shortoom- 
Ings  must  be  a  Conununlst.  This  is  neither 
loglenorfftet. 

To  sommarlEe  the  Issues:  since  we  are  In 
agreement  that  communism  Is  a  "yT'w*^ 
which  would  asttoy  the  Utiited  States  as  a 
free  nation  if  Jt  could,  this  Is  not  an  issue. 

We  disa|p«e  about  the  degree  of  Com- 
munist success  and  Infiltration.  For  ex- 
ample. Z  cannot  concur  with  the  John  Birch 
Society's  writings  and  speeches  slandering 
practically  every  notable  American  and  orga- 
nisation. I  cannot  have  such  little  faith  la 
our  fellow-Americans  as  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  Communist  under  every  bed  or  a  Com- 
munist Skeleton  in  every  closet— that,  as  the 
John  Birch  Sodaty  would  have  us  believe, 
our  most  distinguished  public  ^vflV<«s'f.  educa- 
tors and  civic  leaders  are  an  Communists. 
However,  even  this  is  not  an  Issue,  because 
we  mtist  be  on  guard  and  alert  against  oocn- 
munlsm  as  an  enemy,  whether  it  be  big  or 


little — evaa  as  we  miist  also  be  on  guard 
against  Blrchlsm  as  an  enemy. 

The  basic  Issue,  therefore.  Is  whether  the 
John  Btrch  Society  represents  a  reasonable 
or  necessary  cure  for  communism  or  whether 
It  is  a  menace  Itself  seeing  to  subvert 
Americanism.  It  proposes.  In  effect,  that  if 
our  house  is  threatened  by  fire  from  the  left, 
we  should  prevent  that  particular  fire  from 
consuming  our  home  by  building  a  fire  from 
the  right  which  will  destroy  it  first. 

We  do  not  have  to  choose  between  evilB, 
and  we  can  fight  both  fires.  We  have  a  faith 
and  philosophy  of  our  own  which  can  pre- 
serve the  freedom  and  dignity  of  men  with- 
out having  to  call  in  one  group  of  gangsters 
to  assist  us — and  by  taking  us  over  In  the 
process — from  another  set  of  gangsters. 

Although  the  Birchers  claim  they  are 
against  the  Commiwlsta,  because  the  Com- 
munists are  murdering  liberty.  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  they  simply  prefer  their  own 
method  of  assassination  at  our  free  American 
society.  To  decide,  the  facts  should  be  ex- 
amined. Since  a  common  Birch  technique 
is  to  challenge  the  veracity  of  pointo  made 
against  it,  most  quotations  made  herein  will 
be  from  the  society's  "Blue  Book."  which  is 
its  "bible."  ito  entire  charter,  constitution, 
and  foundation. 

To  understand  the  John  Btrch  Society,  one 
must  reahae  that  It  Is  the  creation  and  the 
property  of  Robert  Welch.  He  Is  Its  undis- 
puted head,  tts  'founder."  Its  "messlah."  It 
was  created  at  his  Instance,  financed  by  him 
originally,  and  a  s«les  of  ^>eeche8  setting 
forth  his  philosophy  and  program  make  up 
the  entirety  of  the  "Blue  Book." 

Members  remain  members  only  as  long  as 
they  accept  unquestlonlngly  Welch's  views 
and  leadership.  As  stated  In  the  "Blue 
Book,"  men  Join  "Because  they  believe  in 
me  and  what  I  am  dotng  and  are  willing  to 
accept  my  leadership  anyway."  (What  he 
maana  by  "anyway"  Is  never  quite  ex- 
plained.) The  "Blue  Book"  warns  further. 
"Those  members  who  cease  to  feel  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  loyalty  can  either  resign  or 
will  be  put  out." 

Another  of  Welz's  writings  is  "The  PoU- 
tlctan."  better  known  as  the  "Black  Book," 
whlch  also  will  b«  quoted  tn  part.  Although 
this  volume  Is  denied  by  Che  sodsty  ••  hav- 
ing offleial  status,  prasximably  becamse  the 
public  la  not  yst  ready  to  stomach  thla  fan- 
tastically vicious  attack  upon  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  and  other  great  Americans,  it 
Is  nonetheless  still  the  thinking  of  Robert 
Welch,  undisputed  head  of  the  Btrehers. 

Since  membets  mtist  accept  his  thinking 
unqxiestlonlBgly.  It  rsprassnta  aqosUy  the 
beliefs  of  tba  leadership  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  Moreover,  profeaslooal  agitators 
for  the  society  quote  the  "Black  Book"  ex- 
tensively and  publicly  as  an  authoritative 
sornrce.  Their  use  of  it  makes  the  question 
of  "oOeial"  academic:  the  point  is  that  It 
is  an  Integral  part  of  John  Birch  literature 
and  source  material. 

As  Mr.  Wdch  Is  the  essence  and  sptrtt  of 
the  John  Birth  Society,  to  understand  the 
latter,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  him. 
Because  he  Is  fantaatlc.  nearly  incredible, 
he  should  not  be  disregarded — ^Ilke  the  Ger- 
mans who  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  dis- 
regarding Hitler  because  he  appeared  ludi- 
crous at  the  outset. 

When  humorless,  would-be  dtctators  write 
out  their  programs,  we  should  beUeve  at  long 
last  tliat  they  maan  what  thay  say.  whether 
U  was  mtlsr  with  Mein  Kampf .  Lenin  with 
hU  writings,  or  Robert  Welch  with  his  "Blue 
Book." 

Mr.  Welch's  own  words  suggest  strongly 
that  the  man  Is  either  paranotae  or  egoman- 
lao  or  a  traitor,  unwittingly,  or  daUbaratoly 
playing  tha  Communist  game.  Whatsvsr  he 
U.  so  is  the  John  Btareh  flkxiety.  whldi  la 
faahionad  in  Robert  Waloh^  losaga.  Olib 
explanations  of  Birch  apologists  vanish  be- 
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fore  the   shocking  details  of  Mbr.  Welch's 
words. 

This  analysis  is  not  an  academic  discussion 
but  ths  exposure  of  an  insidious  conspiracy 
against  our  cotmtry.  Mr.  Welchls  beliefs  will 
be  set  forth  in  his  ovm  language  to  bring  out 
the  truth,  so  that  you,  the  people,  can  Judge 
for  yourselves. 

The  Birch  Society  claims  that  people 
should  not  decide  for  themselves,  that  de- 
cisions should  be  made  for  them  by  an  "au- 
thoritarian" leader.  I  believe  in  the  work- 
ings of  our  democracy,  which  places  reliance 
on  the  intelligence  of  citiaens,  and  so  the 
decision  must  be  joun. 

Any  such  deliberations  as  this  have  mean- 
ing only  to  the  extent  that  people  are  stimu- 
lated to  think^-calmly  and  objectively — for 
themselves.  Tou  must  decide  individually 
whether  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
can  be  better  served  by  turning  over  otur 
destiny  to  people  like  Welch  and  the  Birch 
Society,  preferring  them  over  the  power  to 
select  and  elect  your  own  government  of- 
ficials, or  whether  you  believe  that  the 
United  States  as  a  free  nation  should  be 
protected  from  all  of  ita  enemies.  Com- 
munlsta  and  Birchers  alike. 

To  facilitate  your  coming  to  independent 
and  acciirate  Judgment,  each  quotation  used 
will  be  clearly  Identified.  It  shoxild  be  added 
that  soms  quotations  might  refer  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  makeup  and  philosophy 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  Itself,  but  we  can- 
not expect  that  one  philosophy  will  apply 
to  the  organization  and  another  to  govern- 
ment. Coming  from  the  same  people,  the 
same  principles  must  be  assumed  to  apply 
equally  to  the  society  and  to  what  they  want 
to  see  in  government. 

After  all,  the  entire  piirpose  of  the  Birch- 
ers is  to  influence  and  affect  government 
consistent  with  their  outlook.  Also,  if  a 
technique  Is  proven  successful,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  abandoned.  There  never  was  an 
instance  yet  of  an  embryonic  tyrant  who 
espoused  authoritarian  and  monolithic  pre- 
cepts for  his  own  organization  and  then  did 
not  seek  their  application  equally  in  govern- 
ment. Consequently,  we  must  accept  the 
expressions  of  Mr.  Welch  as  representing  his 
ultimate  objectives,  as  applied  to  govern- 
ment, and  not  merely  some  halfway  pointo. 

Since  communism  is  the  pretext  by  which 
the  Birchers  desire  to  seize  power,  let  ub  de- 
cide what  Is  our  ultimate  goal  in  flghtlng  It. 
Something  much  more  than  merely  seeking 
to  triumph  over  tm  adversary  is  sought. 

Our  objective  is  to  preserve  the  United 
States  as  a  free  Nation,  one  which  respecto 
the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
We  want  survival,  but  not  merely  physical; 
we  want  It  also  of  the  spirit — with  continu- 
ation of  the  Ideals  and  the  traditions  of  a 
free  America. 

The  cure  against  communism  is  not  to 
establish  a  vigilante  organization  or  a  state 
which,  like  the  Communlste,  is  also  mono- 
lithic and  authoritarian,  excepting  that  it  is 
not  under  Russian  control:  and  yet  that  is 
the  program  of  the  Birch  Society.  The  best 
way  to  preserve  our  liberties  is  to  preeerve 
them:  to  make  America  more  free,  to  main- 
tain our  principles,  to  keep  this  as  a  func- 
tioning republic  aspiring  to  give  fulfillment 
to  the  equal  righto  of  all  citizens.  Anything 
which  would  diminish  or  destroy  our  liber- 
ties and  oiu-  democracy  is  the  worst  possible 
answer. 

Now,  to  consider  details  of  the  Welch-Birch 
program.  To  begin  with,  it  is  against  democ- 
'racy.  and  presently,  at  least,  against  the  re- 
publican form  of  government.  Welch  states 
In  the  "Blue  Book,"  page  15S,  that  the  re- 
publican form  of  govenunent  has  attractions 
under  favorable  conditions  but  that  under 
"less  happy  circumstances,  it  lends  Itself  too 
readily  to  Infiltration,  distortion  and  dis- 
ruption"— ^meaning  that  we  can't  afford  it  as 
^,  luxury  at  this  time.    As  for  democracy,  he 


states  "that  It  Is  marely  a  deceptive  phrase,  a 
weapon  of  demagoguery,  and  a  perennial 
fraud." 

Webster's  International  dictionary's  deflnt- 
tion  of  democracy  is  pertinent:  "Oovemment 
by  the  people;  a  form  of  government  tn 
which  the  supreme  power  is  retained  by  the 
people  and  exercised  either  directly  or  in- 
dirtetly  (representative  democracy)  through 
a  system  of  representation  and  delegated  au- 
thority periodically  renewed,  as  if  in  a  con- 
stitutional representative  government,  or  a 
republic.  *  *  *  A  democracy  is  a  representa- 
tive government  where  there  is  equality  of 
righto  •  •  *  the  principle  of  a  ssrstem  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  people." 

But  this  is  wliat,  by  the  very  language  of 
the  "Blue  Book"  and  Mr.  Welch,  the  John 
Birch  Society  would  have  us  dismiss  merely 
aa  a  matter  of  denugoguery  or  fraud  and 
something  of  no  Importance.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Welch's  attack  on  our  way  of  life  can  be  ex- 
plained somewhat  by  his  attitude  toward 
Americanism.  He  states  in  the  "Blue  Book." 
page  162:  "The  words  amerlcanism  and 
americanist  are  simply  semantic  weapons  and 
have  no  direct  connection  with  the  John 
Birch  Society."    This  is  our  great  patriot. 

Consider  his  attitude  toward  government 
generally.  He  declares  in  the  "Blue  Book," 
page  138 :  "The  greatest  enemy  of  nmn  is,  and 
always  has  been  government."  This  nutkes 
him  soimd  like  an  anarchist,  one  who  doesnt 
believe  in  any  government.  But  actually,  he 
likely  does  not  mean  to  go  that  far.  He 
merely  wanto  a  govenunent  of  his  own 
fashioning. 

What  kind  does  he  want?  The  "Blue 
Book"  makes  clear  that  he  wanto  a  mono- 
lithic, authoritarian  control.  In  counterdls- 
tinctlon  to  a  republican  or  democratic  form 
of  government,  it  advocates  a  single  author- 
ity and  a  single  viewpoint.  It  sounds  very 
much  Uke  fascism — or  like  communism, 
which  also  admlto  to  being  monolithic. 
Quoting  the  "Blue  Book"  again,  page  158: 
"The  John  Birch  Society  will  operate  under 
completely  authoritative  control  at  all  levels." 

Mr.  Welch  acknowledges  that  "fear  of 
tyrannical  oppression"  have  been  expressed 
regarding  the  society's  "completely  authori- 
tarian control  at  all  levels."  He  dismisses 
such  doubto  as  not  applying  to  a  voluntary 
organization  and  continuing  (the  "Blue 
Book,"  p.  169) :  "What  little  validity  they" 
(such  fears)  "do  have  Is  outweighed  by  the 
advantages  of  flrm  and  positive  direction  in 
the  society's  energies.  It  is  imperative  that 
all  the  strength  we  can  muster  be  subject  to 
smoothly  functioning  direction  from  the 
top." 

In  other  words,  the  penalties  of  dictator- 
ship are  outweighed  by  the  gains.  If  this  is 
not  enough,  then  listen  to  what  is  proposed 
about  parliamentary  procedure,  from  the 
"Blue  Book,"  page  161 :  "We  cannot  stop  for 
parliamentary  procedure  *  *  *  we  are  going 
to  cut  through  the  redtape  and  parliamen- 
tary briar  patehes  with  direct  authority  at 
every  turn." 

In  defending  the  "monolithic  structure," 
Welch  declared  in  the  "Blue  Book"  (p.  xvl 
of  the  footnotes)  that  there  is  "one  differ- 
ence between  the  Communlste  and  our- 
selves"— which  he  says  Is  that  when  you  Join 
the  Communist  Party,  you  are  stuck,  whereas 
in  the  Birchers,  you  can  refuse  to  obey  and 
simply  be  given  your  membership  money 
back.  Apart  from  this  minor  differentiation, 
Welch  makes  no  distinction  between  the  or- 
ganizations— because  each  actually  is  au- 
thoritarian and  monolithic. 

Finally  on  this  score,  let  us  refer  to  the 
dictionary  to  deflne  authoritarian,  a  word 
used  frequently  by  the  Birchers:  "Advocating 
the  principle  of  obedience  to  authority  as 
opposed  to  individual  liberty."  And  that  is 
exactly  what  the  John  Birch  Society  stands 
for:  opposition  to  individual  liberty. 

As  bad  as  all  this  is,  the  society  has  a  fur- 
ther piupose  in  using  communism  as  the 


whipping  boy.  Mr.  Welch  admlto  that  he 
wanto  something  more  than  merely  defeat- 
ing canuniinism;  the  "Blue  Book."  page  160 : 
"I  have  tiled  to  establish  fundamental  and 
permanent  objectives,  much  broader  than 
the  fight  against  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  these  ulthnate 
long-range  objectives  are  more  important 
than  the  defeat  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy." 

Whatever  that  broader  action  may  be  is 
rather  conjectural  since  he  uses  the  phrase 
in  the  context  of  objecting  to  normal  polit- 
ical procedures. 

Next,  the  Birch  techniques  deserve  con- 
sideration. The  John  Birch  Society  has  de- 
veloped a  series  of  techniques  which  seem 
closely  modeled  after  those  iised  by  the  Nazis 
in  Germany  and  the  Communisto  in  various 
lands. 

The  first  technique  is  to  destroy  belief  in 
government  itself.  We  have  already  quoted 
how  the  Birch  Society  is  against  government 
and  it  derogates  the  ideals  at  republicanism 
and  democracy.  So,  it  starto  out  by  indicat- 
ing that  men  should  not  place  their  confi- 
dence in  a  government,  not  even  one  of 
their  own  free  choice. 

As  the  next  step,  the  society  tries  to 
destroy  confidence  in  our  Government  ^m- 
clflcally  by  specious  statemento  which  can 
be  intended  only  to  create  a  widespread 
atmosphere  of  fear.  For  example,  the  "Blue 
Book"  states  (p.  72)  that  the  Communist 
conspiracy  "is  so  large  that  ito  tentacles  now 
reach  into  all  of  the  legislative  halls,  all  of 
the  union  labor  meetings,  a  nuijority  of  the 
religious  gatherings  and  most  of  the  schools 
of  the  whole  world."  It  also  charges  (p.  24) 
that  "Communist  sjrmpathies  and  even 
actual  Communist  subversion  are  dally  made 
more  respectable  by  the  actions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, our  great  universities,  much  of  our 
press." 

To  create  panic,  so  that  confused  people 
will  tiu-n  to  him,  Welch  declares  In  the 
"Blue  Book"  (p.  168) :  "Tou  have  Just  two 
alternatives.  Either  you  •  •  •  come  into 
the  John  Birch  Society  •  •  •  or  in  a  very 
few  years  you  will,  by  tore*,  be  devoting  all 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  Communist  slave 
state." 

To  facilitate  the  panic  atmosphere,  the 
Birchers  Indulge  in  character  assassination 
ot  practically  every  national  leader  and  all 
who  oppose  it.  Personal  attacks  have  been 
made  on  me  since  I  began  my  criticisms  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  but  I  will  not  take 
the  time  now  for  personal  conunent. 

Everybody  disagreeing  with  them  is  not 
merely  wrong  but  is  a  Communist  agent. 
They  allege  that  the  only  reason  for  an  "anti- 
anti-Communlst"  attitude  in  American  is 
because  of  orders  from  Moscow.  As  if  none 
of  us  could  be  doing  it  from  conviction,  be- 
cause we  love  America  sufficiently  to  be 
against  all  of  ito  enemies. 

The  distinguished  list  of  those  who  are 
so  attacked  include  General  Elsenhower, 
most  particularly,  Presidento  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man and  Kennedy,  Gen.  George  Marshall, 
Milton  Eisenhower,  John  Foster  Dulles,  Allen 
W.  Dulles,  Earl  Warren.  Justice  William 
Brennan,  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil 
McElroy,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 
Dag  Hammarskjold  who  earned  the  hatred 
of  the  Communisto  for  defying  them  in  the 
United  Nations — and  all  the  others  too  nu- 
merous to  memtlon  here.  Mr.  Welch  makes 
you  afraid,  if  you  believe  him.  to  trust  any 
elected  official. 

By  now  it  should  be  clear  what  Is  Mr. 
Welch's  purpose:  to  substitute  the  John 
Birch  Society  for  duly  elected  government, 
with  Welch  as  the  absolute  authoritative 
head.  And  whether  you  calt  it  vlgllantelsm, 
naatsm,  fascism,  communlsiu  or  bySny  other 
name,  it  Is  the  substitution  of  gang-con- 
trolled domination  for  the  constltuUonal 
righto  of  Individuals.    We  are  not  to  trust 
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As  for  his  being  at  least  a  supreme  egotist, 
ha  haa  already  bean  quoted  how  there  le  no 
dkoloe  eaeeptlng  him  to  give  effective  leader^ 
ahlp  to  America.  In  the  "Blue  Book,"  with- 
out anybody  alee  ever  having  propoeed  blm 
ae  a  worid  savior,  or  having  said  tlMy  wanted 
him  for  any  oOoe.  he  suddenly  came  oat 
(p.  122),  "There  wasn't  anybody  else  on  the 
horizon  willing  to  give  their  whole  Uvea  to 
the  Job.  with  the  determination  and  dedica- 
tion I  would  pot  into  It,  if  I  didn't." 

Regarding  the  signs  pointing  to  his  treach- 
ery to  American  ideals,  note  the  extraordinary 
parallel  between  Welch  and  the  Birch  Society 
with  that  of  HlUer  and  the  Nasls.  Both  or- 
ganisations wsre  named  after  dead  martyrs. 
Horst  Weesel  and  John.Btreh:  Hitler  wanted 
to  be  called  "Der  Fuehrer."  Welch,  "the 
Founder":  Hitler  set  forth  his  phUoeophy 
and  plans  In  "Ifeln  Kampf."  Welch  in  his 
"Blue  Book."  Bach  set  up  comparable  plans 
for  a  monolithic  organisation  where  the  local 
members  have  no  authority,  not  even  to  elect 
their  own  oAoors.  and  each  used  similar  lan- 
guage in  describing  democracy  as  decadent. 

ThU  parallel  U  espedaUy  IntereeUng  in 
light  <tf  Welch  as  an  apologist  for  Hitler  and 
the  Naala.  He  gave  Hitler  and  Hltlerlsm  only 
a  mild  slap  on  the  wrist  as  If  to  Indicate  that 
gesterally  they  were  not  too  bad.  World 
War  n  for  example  Is  charged  with  being 
the  leaolt  of  Stallnli  conniving — Hitler  had 
nothing  to  do  with  It.  He  declared  that  an 
Immoral  man  like  Hitler  Is  not  as  bad  as 
an  amoral  one  because  "An  Immoral  man 
may  lie.  ateal,  and  murder;  the  worst  of  them 
even  without  any  aeemlng  limit  or  healtatlon. 
But  It  hurts  his  oonedenoe.  He  is.  at  leaat 
potoitlally.  susceptible  to  humanitarian  or 
moral  oonsldsratlons.'*  ("Blue  Book."  pp. 
64-6S). 

So  Hitler  who  mtirdered  more  than  mil- 
lions of  human  bei^BS  in  gas  chambers,  who 
Inspired  the  most  Itendtsh  torturee,  who 
helped  to  rape  Burope.  who  brought  about 
the  chaoa  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Influx 
of  eonmiunism,  who  did  all  thla  and  more — 
did  It  even  though  it  "hurt  his  oonsdenoe," 
aeeordlng  to  Mr.  Welch's  viewpoint. 

Finally,  Robert  Welch  and  the  John  Birch 
Society  are  tralton  to  America's  beet  inter- 
eets.  because  they  are  either  deUberately  or 
unwittingly  playing  the  Commtuilet  game. 
Note  the  slmUsrlty  of  approach.  Commu- 
nists would  have  us  lose  our  faith  in  our 
Oovemment.  and  no  one  has  worked  harder 
toward  that  end  than  the  Birchers. 

They  have  outdone  the  Communists  in 
their  attacks  upon  all  of  our  recent  Presi- 
dents, the  Supreme  Cotirt.  and  our  n^tinn^i 
leaders.  Kach  has  attempted  to  sabotage 
the  validity  of  the  Ccmstitution  as  a  whole. 
The  Communists  have  been  put  in  the  shade 
by  the  Birchers'  attacka  upon  our  free  prees, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Saeramento  Union 
Is  Included  within  that  attack  irtileh  includee 
so  many  of  the  Nation's  most  reelected 
papers. 

Even  so  conservative  an  organisation  aa 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  been 
charged  with  having  been  took.  An  orga- 
nisation known  aa  the  Republican  Advance 
started  In  19fi0  is  described  by  Welch  (in 
"The  PoUttdan")  as  an  attempt  of  Btsen- 
hower  and  other  pro-Commimiets  to  rebuild 
the  Republican  Party  "in  the  Image  of  the 
Democratic  Party."  Tet.  this  organisatloa's 
founders  included  such  terrible  people  as 
John  Davis  Lodgs,  who  only  a  week  ago  de- 
livered a  vitriolic  denimcUtlon  of  Com- 
munists in  Sacramento  before  the  Am- 
baasadors'  Club;  Walter  Jiidd,  of  Mlnneeota, 
one  ol  the  moat  ardsnt  antl-Oommunists  In 
the  land,  BKduurd  Mtxon,  Jbhn  Foeter  Dullee, 
Christian  B«tsr,  and  other  ^tmX  Americans. 
There  Is  no  limit  to  the  fantaalee. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  organisation 
tainted  with  atekness,  not  believing  in  Amer- 
icanism, hostile  to  our  free  institutions,  try- 


ing to  spread  panic,  imitating  the  Naals  for 
whom  they  are  semlapologlsts,  and  playing 
the  CommiuUst  game  of  causing  dlvisiveness 
among  Americans  who  should  be  imited. 

I  pray  to  Ood  that  this  sicknees  shall  not 
be  contagious  and  that  we  shall  be  enabled, 
free  of  its  Insidious  and  pervading  Influence, 
to  concentrate  in  making  America  a  greater 
and  freer  Nation  where  all  citizens  can  Join 
together,  without  distnist  of  each  other,  in 
a  united  front  against  the  Communists  and 
any  other  enemiee  who  threaten  \u  from 
without  or  frooa  within.  Let  us.  despite  all 
of  the  beguilements  of  lying  propaganda  pre- 
serve the  United  States  as  a  q>iritua!  Nation 
in  the  pattern  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln, and  Eisenhower  and  not  in  that  of 
Hitler.  I.enln,  Khrushchev,  and  Welch. 


POPE    PAUL    VI    TO    RECONVENE 
VATICAN  n  ON  SEPTEMBER  29 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  men  of  all  religious  faiths 
have  been  heartened  to  learn  that  Pope 
Paul  VI  will  reconvene  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council  on  September  29, 1963.  Tills 
determination  to  continue  the  work  of 
Vatican  n  initiated  by  the  late  Pope  John 
XXm  Is  an  unmistakable  indieaUon  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  revitalized 
concern  for  Christian  unity,  social,  and 
International  problems  wlQ  not  slacken. 

More  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Sacred  CoUege  of  Cardinals,  Giovanni 
Battista  Cardinal  Montinl.  archbishop 
of  Milan,  exhibited  the  spirit  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  social  consciousness 
that  so  distinguished  the  pontificate  of 
the  great  Pope  John.  Due  to  Pope  John, 
millions  of  non-Catholics  foimd  them- 
selves more  concerned  than  ever  before 
with  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  universal  rejoicing  generated  by  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Montinl  to  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  demonstrated  the  de- 
sire and  the  belief  that  Pope  John's 
policies  win  be  perpetuated. 

We  must  also  look  for  the  personality 
of  Pope  Paul  to  make  a  unique  impact 
upon  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  world. 
His  intellect,  experience,  reputation,  and 
ability  guarantee  that  his  pontificate 
will  be  enlightened,  vigoroiis,  and  pro- 
ductive. 

As  we  acclaim  the  election  of  Pope 
Paul  VI.  we  cannot  cease  wondering  over 
the  amazing  accomplishments  of  his 
predecessor.  Several  times  in  the  past 
2  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  speak 
in  the  Senate  an.  the  work  of  the  great 
Pope  John,  who  through  his  service  has 
given  so  much  to  humanity.  The  his- 
toric impact  achieved  by  Pope  John  in 
5  short  years  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  persons  who  yearn  for  peace,  social 
Justice,  prosperity,  and  true  brotherhood. 

I  have  recently  read  two  remarkable 
studies  relating  to  Pope  John  XXm. 
One  Is  entttled  "Pope  John:  The  Astfm- 
ishlng  Catholic  Pontiff."  written  by 
Joseph  Roddy  and  published  in  the 
July  2, 1963,  issue  of  Look  magazine. 

The  other  is  entitled  "Pope  John:  an 
Impact  on  Our  Time,"  written  by  Eugene 
A.  O'Brien  and  published  in  the  Minne- 
sota Sunday  Suburban  Life  for  June  9. 
196S.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  sch<darly  Cath- 
olic churchman  and  an  accomplished 
Journalist,  having  a  broad  background 
in  the  lay  affairs  of  his  church.  I  am 
privileged  to  know  him  as  a  friend  and  to 
admire  him  as  an  outstanding  citizen. 
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His  comments  on  the.  passing  of  Pope 
John  are  worthy  of  very  careful  reading. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec(»d,  as  follows: 

(From  Look  magazine,  July  2,  1063] 

PoPK    John:    Thx    AsroHisaiNa    Catholic 

Pontiff — ^And  Wht  Hk  STiaazD  thx  Woblo 

(By  Joseph  Roddy) 

"This  Is  the  right  moment  to  enliven  otir 
courage." 

On  October  28,  1958,  Angelo  Giuseppe  Ron- 
calli,  an  aged  Italian  of  peasant  birth  and 
easy  manner,  was  elected  Supreme  Pontiff 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chxirch  by  a  conclave 
of  cardinals  who  expected  very  little  of  him. 
His  predecessor,  the  ascetic  Pius  the  12th, 
had  governed  as  a  strong  monarch  and  Indi- 
cated no  successor  to  the  throne  before  he 
died.  John  the  23d  was  a  stopgap  Pope  the 
cardinals  could  settle  for  imtll  they  could 
agree  later  on  a  Pope  they  wanted.  The  man 
they  choee  was  then  76,  dedicated  to  the 
simple  care  of  souls,  not  interested  in  the 
power  poUtics  of  the  Vatican. 

To  the  amazement  of  most  Catholics,  and 
especially  the  cardinals  who  elected  him. 
Pope  John  became  the  most  active  and  con- 
troversial pontiff  In  centuries.  All  over  the 
world,  he  had  admirers  of  all  faiths,  and  all 
through  his  own  church,  he  had  detractors. 
Last  month,  with  much  of  his  work  unfin- 
ished, but  all  of  his  strength  spent,  Angelo 
Gtiiseppe  Roncalll  died  as  gently  as  he  lived. 
It  vras  a  life  that  had  moved  at  a  casual  pace 
and  quickened  in  its  last  and  best  years. 
Then  there  was  much  to  notice.  The  little 
priest  who  always  liked  visiting  the  sick  had 
almost  single-handedly  transformed  the  rep- 
utation of  world  Catholicism  In  a  way  that 
alarmed  conservatives  of  every  cult  and  left 
some  Catholic  prelates  in  the  Dnited  States 
very  perjilexed.  There  were  Popes  before 
him  who  were  proud  to  be  prisoners  of  the 
Vatican,  walled  off  from  the  reality  of  Rome. 
Some  popes  have  been  all  piety,  and  a  few 
have  been  unapproachable,  but  John  the 
23d  was  an  altogether  different  Pope,  a  man 
of  vast  bonhomie. 

There  are  students  of  the  papacy  who  are 
sure  that  It  was  his  manner  that  made  his 
pontificate  seem  so  astonishing — perhaps 
more  astonishing  than  it  really  was.  When 
Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalll  said  his  "Accepto" 
to  become  the  262d  head  of  his  church,  he 
took  all  Christendom  as  his  spiritual  domain, 
and  all  mankind  as  his  fiock.  but  claimed 
that  he  would  savor  most  the  right  to  be 
Bishop  of  Rome.  He  later  seemed  taon  like 
Rome's  gadabout  parish  pastor. 

A  fair  share  of  the  traffic  jams  In  the  city 
were  charged  to  him  as  his  black  Mercedes 
made  Its  way  to  poor  areas  In  the  outskirts 
that  Popes  before  him  often  spoke  of,  but 
seldom  from  experience.  Bright  blankets 
always  flapped  from  tenement  windows  to 
welcome  him  on  his  route,  but  some  weeks 
ago,  he  noticed  them  being  hastily  draped 
over  billboards,  too.  What  they  covered 
were  movie  advertisements  of  a  famous 
French  actress  dressed  for  widest  possible 
appeal,  and  when  he  learned  that,  the  Pope 
was  taken  with  a  kind  of  holy  delight  to 
think  that  the  flock  had  such  pastoral  con- 
cern for  Its  shepherd.  "If  a  man  of  my  age." 
he  said,  "and  of  my  position.  Is  to  be  scandal- 
1'  cd  by  this,  then  what  of  the  rest  Ol  you?" 

Another  Sunday,  on  his  way  badk  from  a 
rmall  church,  the  wanderlust  seized  him,  and 
he  decided  he  would  have  a  look  at  Rome 
Airport  before  returning  to  his  Vatican 
apartment.  As  his  car  pulled  up  to  the  field, 
a  plane  landed  with  a  load  of  Filipino  tour- 
ists headed  for  the  Vatican  on  their  pilgrim- 
age. With  due  reverence,  they  arrimged 
themselves  around  the  open-top  car  whUs 


the  Pope  stood  and  spoke  to  them  In  Italian. 
Among  his  listeners,  comprehension  was 
slight,  but  the  principal  xmcertainty  created 
that  afternoon  was  whether  this  Pope  was  so 
pastoral  that  he  went  to  the  airport  to  meet 
all  Incoming  tourists  or  only  thoee  from  de- 
vout Catholic  countries  like  theirs.  But 
those  who  had  never  seen  him  were  no  less 
won  over  by  his  ways.  Everywhere  around 
Rome  the  walls  were  chalked  with  "Viva  n 
Papa,  Viva  La  Pace";  and  hardly  a  man  in 
town  was  without  his  own  favorite  Pope 
story — the  apocryphal  ones  Just  as  reverent 
as  the  authentics. 

Clearly,  this  Pope  was  a  figure  of  excep- 
tional appeal,  and  he  knew  It.  In  the  sim- 
plest sense,  he  sought  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  "We  must  not  boast  before  God,"  he  said 
a  while  back,  "but  if  all  these  manifesta- 
tions are  not  an  illusion  of  self-esteem,  but 
rather  something  really  corresponding  to 
reality,  then  this  Is  the  right  moment  to 
enliven  our  courage  and  our  religious  zeal 
and  to  do  our  best  to  apply  God's  precepts 
on  earth."  The  cotirage  and  zeal  were  so 
enlivened  that  some  Catholics  wonder 
whether  all  thoee  who  believe  in  the  divine 
guidance  of  their  church  are  set  to  face  the 
consequences  of  what  Roncalll  wrought. 

He  had,  in  his  recent  encyclical  "Pacem  in 
Terrls,"  taken  the  position  that  there  can 
be  no  Justification  for  a  nuclear  war.  Odd 
shades  of  difference  turned  up  in  the  Pope's 
statement  as  it  emerged  from  the  Vatican 
Polyglot  Press  in  nine  languages,  including 
Russian.  In  the  original  Latin,  the  single 
official  text,  nuclear  war  is  literally  "alien  to 
reason."  In  Italian,  it  became  "almost  Im- 
possible." By  the  time  it  got  to  English,  It 
was  "hardly  possible,"  which  is  essentially 
the  way  It  was  passed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  difference  between  the  author's  unequiv- 
ocal stand  and  the  translators'  muted  ver- 
sions may  be  trivial  in  the  general  semantics 
of  cataathrophe.  but  it  does  show  a  knack 
for  using  modifiers  down  In  the  ranks  when 
the  speech  is  too  clear  from  the  top. 

Along  with  Its  plea  to  the  United  Nations 
to  become  "more  equal  to  the  magnitude  and 
nobility  of  its  tasks."  the  Pope's  encyclical 
made  a  case  for  the  establishment  of  world 
government  with  all  the  cogency  of  his  theo- 
logiana'  best  proofs  that  God  exists.  In 
Vatican  language.  "Pacem  in  Turis"  calls 
world  government  a  "public  authority."  but 
defines  it  as  "having  worldwide  power  and 
endowed  with  the  pn^>er  means  for  the  effi- 
cacious pursuit  of  *  *  •  the  universal  com- 
mon good."  The  Pope  held  that  such  a 
government  must  be  founded  because  all  na- 
tions are  now  Interdependent,  and  none  can 
develop  In  isolation.  A  following  disclaimer 
that  this  requires  all  member  natlcms  to  for- 
feit sovereignty  reads  more  like  a  conciliatory 
amendment  to  the  argument  than  a  part  of 
It.  But  as  the  encyclical  stands— leas  than 
World  Federalists  want  to  hear,  more  than 
right  wingers  ever  feared — It  puts  an  abun- 
dant papal  benediction  on  a  program  for 
world  order  that  up  to  now  haa  had  little 
support  from  pariah  priests. 

Like  most  encyclicals  before  It,  "Pacem  In 
Terrls"  made  its  points  In  generalities  and 
started  a  guessing  game  in  all  the  parish 
rectories  on  the  q>eclfics  the  Pope  had  In 
mind.  "Traditionally  Christian  nations  *  *  * 
not  Infrequently  are  but  alightly  affected 
by  Christian  motivation  or  Inspiratton,"  ha 
wrote,  and  that  took  care  of  the  devotees  of 
church-on-Sunday  and  buslness-ls-bvislness 
the  rest  of  the  week.  "It  is  impoasible  to 
determine  once  and  for  all,  what  is  the  most 
suitable  form  of  government,"  he  said  at  an- 
other point,  and  the  Russians  who  killed 
Hungarians  in  1956,  or  the  crusaders  who 
want  to  restore  some  old  order  in  Cuba,  were 
to  listen.  In  a  passage  the  business  oommu- 
nity  would  like,  this  never  quite  predictable 
Pope  wrote,  "State  activity  in  the  economic 
field,  no  matter  what  its  breadth  or  depth 
may  be.  ought  not  to  be  ezM-dsed  In  such  a 


way  as  to  cxirtall  an  individual's  freedom  of 
personal  Initiative."  In  another  passage,  the 
Amolcan  Medical  Association  would  not  like, 
he  wrote,  "It  Is  necessary  also  that  govem- 
menta  make  efforts  to  see  that  insurance 
systems  are  made  available  to  the  citizens, 
so  that,  in  case  of  misfortune  or  increased 
family  responsibilities,  no  person  will  be 
without  the  necessary  means  to  miUntain  a 
decent  standard  of  living."  There  was  a  sec- 
tion the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  would 
not  care  for,  in  which  the  Pope  held  that 
the  problem  of  bringing  social  reality  into 
line  with  the  objective  requirements  of  Jus- 
tice will  never  be  definitively  solved.  And 
there  were  paragraphs  that  would  appall 
both  advocates  of  maaslve  armaments  and 
opponents  of  nuclear-test  bans. 

As  It  rambled  from  subject  to  subject,  the 
encyclical  struck  experienced  critics  of  papal 
prose  as  ccmtrasting  sharply  with  the  style 
of  the  late  pontiff's  predecessor.  Pius  the 
12th'B  writing  showed  tighter  reasoning  in 
places,  but  John  the  23d's  seemed  more  rele- 
vant throughout,  and  because  of  this,  some 
theologians  in  Rome  called  Roncalll  the  lay- 
man's Pacelll.  No  other  encyclical  haa  been 
as  widely  discussed  as  "Paoem  In  Terrls." 
It  has  been  hailed  by  the  Protestant  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  secretary-general 
of  the  UJf.,  the  Kremlin's  house  organ  Iz- 
vestla  and  the  U.S.  State  Department.  "As 
a  Catholic,  I  am  proud  of  It,"  J(dm  F.  Ken- 
nedy recently  said,  "and  as  an  American  I 
have  learned  from  it."  It  is  unlikely  that 
any  public  figure  who  begins  reading  it  can 
put  It  down  unimpressed^-or  unlnstructed. 

Though  more  breached  than  observed. 
there  is  still  an  antic  rule  of  papal  succes- 
sion requiring  that  a  thin  pope  be  foUowed 
by  a  fat  one.  a  scholar  by  a  pope  who  is  a 
pastor.  The  change  from  Pius  to  John  ran 
according  to  that  form,  but  It  was  also  a 
case  of  a  withdrawn  aristocrat  being  followed 
by  a  simpler  man  who  was  of  this  world. 
"We  have  to  Ije  careful  about  how  we  say 
It,"  one  Jesuit  in  Rome  said,  "but  in  a  sense 
the  Holy  Father  was  something  of  a  socialist." 
Remarks  of  this  kind  may  stem  from  John 
the  23d'8  earlier  encyclical  "Mater  et  Magls- 
tra."  Writing  of  social  welfare,  and  of  the 
just  right  of  collectives  to  command  bene- 
fits Individuals  cannot  get.  he  asked.  "Ought 
it  to  be  concluded,  then,  that  socialization 
necessarily  reducea  men  to  automatcms?" 
His  reply  had  no  equivocation:  "This  is  a 
question  which  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative." 

That  atand  was  not  as  sharp  a  turn  to 
the  left  aa  it  might  seem,  beoause  ever  sine* 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  13th  In  the  Uto 
19th  century,  papal  encyclicals  have  been  far 
more  progressive  than  Catholic  poUtlca." 
"Pacem  in  Terrls"  was  generous  with  its 
reminders  of  the  social  teachings  of  earUer 
pontiSa.  The  reminders,  however,  were  not 
a  courteay,  but  part  of  a  Vatican  strategy 
to  make  the  concluding  section  of  the  en- 
cyclical aeem  less  like  a  change  of  face  than 
it  was.  After  carefuUy  cautioning  his  read- 
ers to  ^tTt^ngn»«h  between  error  and  the 
person  who  errs,  John  the  23d  made  what 
amounted  to  a  faith-shaking  distinction  of 
his  own.  "It  mxut  be  borne  in  mind,  tva- 
thermore,  that  neither  can  false  philosophi- 
cal t,earhlngs  regarding  the  nature,  origin 
and  deetiny  of  the  universe  and  of  man.  be 
identified  with  historical  movements  that 
havs  economic,  social,  cultural  or  political 
ends,  not  even  when  these  movements  have 
originated  from  thoee  teachings  and  hav* 
drawn  and  stiU  draw  iniplration  therefrom. 
Becauss  the  teachings,  once  they  are  drawn 
up  and  defined,  remain  always  the  sams, 
while  the  movements,  working  on  historical 
situations  in  constant  evolution,  cannot  but 
be  Influenced  by  these  latter  and  cannot 
avoid,  therefore,  being  subject  to  changes, 
even  of  a  profound  nature.  Besides,  who 
can  deny  that  theee  movonents.  insofar  as 
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"Where  are  we  going?"  the  Pope  was  heard 
to  ask.  "I  am  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth, 
and  I  have  a  duty  to  the  human  family  to 
■peak  out  now."  Be  appealed  to  Kennedy 
and  Khrushchev  for  restraint,  and  began 
thinking  about  an  encyclical  on  war  and 
peace  to  "all  men  of  good  wiU."  not  Just  to 
the  Catholics,  whose  holy  father  he  was. 

In  preparing  the  encycUcal  he  had  every 
coloraUon  oi  advice,  though  litUe  of  it  was 
from  the  cardinals  of  the  Curia,  who  were 
there  to  be  his  advisers.  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  of  Poland  seenu  to  have  prevaUed. 
The  61-year-old  prelate  heads  a  church  that 
Is  enduring  fairly  well  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Attendance  at  Sunday  mass  Is  far  bet- 
ter now  than  before  the  country  became 
Communist  and  the  Oomulka  regime  re- 
served the  right  to  improve  the  appointment 
of  bishops.  Having  forfeited  this  right,  the 
Vatican  has  gained  a  freedom  of  worship  it 
values  more.  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  one  of  the 
loudest  voices  out  of  "the  church  of  silence." 
told  the  Pope  that  for  the  VaUcan  to  fight 
Marxist  economics  was  to  joust  with  a  fan- 
tasy. The  Poles  did  not  believe  a  bit  of  it, 
he  said,  even  while  they  marched  lockstep 
throxigh  the  formalities.  He  was  sure  that  a 
far  greater  danger  to  Catholicism  was  the 
mounting  materialistic  spirit  of  many  young 
Poles,  who  saw  easy  living  ss  the  highest 
good.  That  is  the  spiritual  battle  he  thinks 
the  church  is  losing  right  now.  In  setting 
out  to  win  it,  the  Cardinal  has  lately  become 
more  troubleeome  to  the  Warsaw  govern- 
ment than  the  sudden  rise  of  a  Stalinist  c\ilt 
could  be.  The  recent  visit  to  Poland  of 
Franaiskus  Cardinal  Kdnig  of  Austria,  the 
Pope's  chief  mediattM-  for  Iron  Curtain  af- 
fairs, was  to  \irge  prudent  restraint  on  his 
zeal. 

Par  J<rim  asd,  a  church  existing  openly 
xmder  state  supervision  seemed  preferable 
to  a  free  church  back  in  the  catacombs, 
where  its  communicants  might  get  martyred. 
To  negotiate  a  Hungarian  equivalent  of  the 
church's  working  arrangement  in  Poland 
will  take  a  reeolvlng  of  the  very  mixed-up 
Mlndszenty  case.  Since  the  uprising  of 
1066,  Joeef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  Primate  of 
Hungary,  has  chosen  poUtical  asyliun  in  the 
.  UwS.  legation  in  Budapest  to  Jail  as  an  enemy 
erf  the  government — which  he  most  certainly 
is.  The  VaUcan  would  like  to  lift  the  cardi- 
nal out  of  Budapest  and  install  him  in 
Rome,  in  exchange  for  its  right  to  install 
blsh<^  in  Hungary.  This  time,  what  the 
Vatican  wanta  is  irtiat  the  Communists  want 
even  more,  because  the  man  hiding  in  public 
is  a  reminder  of  what  the  government  would 
like  the  citizenry  to  forget.  But  the  proud 
cardinal  is  not  to  be  moved  easily  from  his 
spot  in  the  martyr's  dock.  Until  he  is,  as 
some  Hungarians  point  out,  the  Catholics  in 
his  care  will  do  much  of  his  suffering  for 
him, 

In  Himgary.  as  in  Poland,  while  Catholics 
lose  battlee  of  principle,  some  Communist 
theory  collapaes  completely,  for  it  becomee 
plain  to  the  party-est  hack  that  atheism  Is 
not  catching  on  as  Marx  promised.  But 
neither  U  it  agreed  that  this  provee  the 
soundnees  of  Pope  John's  approcu:h.  The 
natural  and  operative  honesty  he  attrib- 
uted to  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  C\ir- 
tain,  he  also  attributed  to  his  critics  inside 
the  church,  who  thought  his  tactics  and 
timing  were  both  wrong,  in  their  hard-line 
view,  when  the  Communists  grant  the 
church  anything  at  all,  it  Is  because  religious 
unrest  Is  rising.  In  the  view  of  such  Cath- 
olics, this  is  not  the  time  for  the  church 
to  concede  anything.  It  is  the  time  Instead 
to  make  demands — and  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  getting  some  of  them. 

On  the  rlghtnees  of  the  Pope's  quid  pro 
quo  program  for  the  church  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  ordained  and  lay  critics  were  wiU- 
Ing  to  wait  and  see.  On  his  handling  of 
diurch  affairs  before  the  recent  elections  in 
Italy,  only  the  long-term  view  allowed  them 


much  reverence.  Cloee  up,  it  looked  calami- 
totia  to  Itallana  more  conservative  than  Pal- 
mlro  Togliattl.  the  country's  top  Conununist 
boss.  When  the  Pope  received  Khrushchev's 
daughter  and  son-in-law  Alexei  Adzhubei 
in  the  Vatican,  the  Communists  picked  up 
500,000  new  votes,  they  thought,  because 
the  daughter  told  the  press  that  John  the 
aSd  had  workingman's  bands  like  her  fa- 
ther's. The  soft  tone  of  "Pacem  in  Terrls," 
as  they  read  it,  probably  helped  the  Com- 
miuiists  even  more.  And  that's  why  many 
Italian  Catholics  were  confounded  by  their 
Pope. 

Infallibility  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
was  not  involved  here,  of  course — only,  the 
cynics  add,  matters  of  life  and  death.  Speak- 
ing not  from  the  chair  of  Peter,  but  from 
his  own  heart,  Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalll  had 
tried  to  make  clear  the  poaition  he  held  in 
the  light  of  Catholic  dogma.  "I  am  Pope 
John  not  because  of  my  merit  as  a  man,  but 
because  of  the  grace  of  God  within  me,"  he 
said,  "and  God  is  in  us  all.  I  am  Pope  John 
and  he  is  Nikita  Khrushchev,  but  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  think  God  is  showing 
the  truth  only  through  me." 

This  conception  of  the  infinite  sources  of 
divine  wisdom  made  the  extremely  conserv- 
ative Alfredo  Cardinal  Ottaviani,  a  member 
of  the  Vatican  curia  and  secretary  of  the 
holy  office,  as  likely  a  spokesman  for  the 
truth  too.  When  he  was  asked  about  Ad- 
zhubei's  visit,  he  said  the  Communists  mis- 
represented its  meaning.  "They  succeeded 
in  confusing  this  act  of  paternal  charity  with 
the  peaceful  coexistence  of  two  ideologies  in 
the  field  of  action."  The  cardinal  is  not  for 
coexistence.  Facing  an  audience  of  military 
men  a  few  weeks  before  "Pacem  in  Terris" 
was  published,  he  said.  "As  for  those  who 
believe  diirtng  their  march  toward  the  com- 
mon good  that  they  can  reconcile  methods 
and  ideologies  which  are  Marxist,  materialis- 
tic and  atheistic  •  •  •  the  Italian  people 
with  their  sound  commonsense  will  condemn 
these  men.  and  this  condemnation  will  be 
valid  both  from  an  ethical  and  a  historical 
point  of  view."  On  learning  of  that,  John 
the  aSd  had  no  complaint  to  make.  "If  he 
is  saying  excellent  things,  maybe  I  can  learn 
some  of  them  from  him,"  the  Pope  said, 
though  it  Is  Just  possible  to  detect  some 
irony  there. 

If  very  right-handed  conservatism  is  still 
holding  on  to  high  places  around  the  Vati- 
can, liberal  reinterpretations  of  Catholic 
dogma  are  easier  than  ever  to  find  in  the 
pontiflcial  universities  throughout  Rome. 
Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  talk  heard  there 
now  might  have  been  enough  to  reconstitute 
the  Inquisition.  A  crosscut  view  of  this  new 
theology  would  show  that: 

1.  The  Catholic  church  is  moving  away 
rapidly  from  subtle  dogmatic  concerns  toward 
substantial  ethical  ones. 

a.  By  concentrating  more  on  its  simple 
Christian  origins,  the  chiuch  will  soon  be 
free  of  its  Latin  and  medieval  orientations. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility'  needs 
much  sharper  defining,  as  does  its  relation  to 
the  collective  authority  of  the  bishops. 

4.  Once  the  chvu-ch  is  decentralized  and  its 
bishops  become  more  autonomous,  its  codes 
of  canon  law  will  be  different  all  over  the 
world. 

"There  is  a  danger  of  centrifugal  effects 
here  splitting  off  bands  of  Catholics  from  the 
main  body  of  the  chtu-ch,"  one  priest  admits. 
"But  then  there  is  the  opposite  centripetal 
effect  by  which  a  good  many  separated  sects 
may  be  swept  in."  Other  complete  breaks 
with  tradition  are  presumed,  and  that  a  suc- 
cession of  non-Italian  Popes  is  forthcoming 
Is  not  even  disputed  anymore.  "What  mat- 
ters," another  priest  says,  "is  succession  to 
Peter,  not  to  Rome." 

No  one  of  these  positions  was  attributed  to 
John  the  aSd,  but  few  of  them  would  have 
risen  from  the  level  of  private  speculation  to 
serious  scholarly  discussion  if  he  had  not 
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been  the  kind  of  Pope  he  was.  Beeause  the 
discussions  do  go  on  without  any  su^don 
of  heresy  on  the  part  of  some  devout  men, 
other  devout  men  are  worried  that  heresy  Is 
very  oloee  by.  "In  the  CathoUe  Church  now," 
one  saya,  "there  are  Protestants  who  dont 
know  it  yet." 

Considered  In  lowercase,  protestantism  Is 
what  some  young  priests  from  Germany  and 
Prance  think  the  church  lacks  most.  The 
flrst-century  Christian  mlsslonartfis  were  not 
welcomed,  they  were  stoned.  Some  mtssicm- 
aries  of  the  new  theology  think  the  protest- 
ing that  leads  to  stoning  is  what  Catholicism 
needs  now  to  be  more  Christlike.  What  it 
needs  less  of  is  worldly  property,  they  feel, 
and  as  they  gaze  about  at  the  vast  holdings 
of  their  church,  they  see  the  very  worldly 
reasons  It  cannot  fight  the  good  fight  against 
materialism.  The  new  theology  would  not 
make  life  any  easier  for  Catholics  or  for  their 
church,  but  often  harder.  It  seeoos  closer  in 
placee  to  some  views  of  Alfredo  Ottaviani 
than  the  severe  old  Cardinal  of  the  Holy 
Office  or  the  young  rebels  of  the  new  theology 
realize,  for  both  agree  that  under  oppression 
from  the  state,  Catholicism  gets  resolute,  and 
without  opposition,  It  goes  slack. 

In  negotiations  with  states  that  are  con- 
sUtutlonaUy  antlrellgio\is.  apologists  hold 
that  church  policy  has  not  changed,  only 
"developed."  -The  world  Exigenlo  Paoelll 
looked  upon,  they  point  out.  was  not  at  all 
the  world  Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalll  faced. 
Moralists  of  every  creed  admit  that.  They 
also  admit  that  the  multiplication  of  nuclear 
arms  has  shaken  the  base  under  Christian 
ethics  as  surely  as  the  splitting  of  the  atom 
made  mythology  out  of  whole  systems  of 
physics.  To  cope  with  such  change,  Chris- 
tian teaching  may  not  have  changed.  It  has 
at  least  opened  up  discussion  so  wide  that 
black  can  come  close  to  looking  white.  Com- 
munism, In  the  astonishing  view  of  one 
Roman  theologian  with  the  best  of 
credentials,  has  itself  filled  a  religious  role  in 
this  century  because  it  is  driving  the  "alien- 
ness"  out  of  ChrLstianlty.  Presumably  when 
all  of  it  has  been  driven  out,  the  Church 
and  the  State  will  have  the  same  aims,  and 
dying  for  the  faith  will  be  difficult.  One 
wise  Jestiit  in  the  United  Statee  has  re- 
minded readers  that  the  Chivch  has  not  lost 
any  esteem  for  martyrdom,  but  does  not  im- 
pose it  on  everyone  as  a  vocation. 

Certainly,  Pope  John  did  not.  Sununon- 
ing  the  Ecumenical  Coxincll  was  a  way  of 
getting  his  liberal  views  before  the  bishops, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  seize  on  them.  Pub- 
lication of  "Pacem  in  Terris"  a  few  months 
before  the  council  was  to  reassemble  In 
September  may  have  been  his  way  to  soften 
or  dissolve  opposition  to  the  ideas  in  it.  A 
risk,  of  course,  was  that  close  study  of  the 
encyclical  might  harden  the  belief  that  the 
Pope  was  going  too  far  toward  conciliation 
with  both  the  separated  Protestant  sects 
and  the  materialists  of  the  left. 

For  all  their  divisions  on  policy,  the  bishops 
agree  in  their  bafflement  over  Angelo 
Giuseppe  Roncalll.  How  did  he  get  to  be 
Pope,  if  he  was  not  to  be  the  kind  of  Pope 
the  cardinals  expected?  Roncalll  had  been 
more  consistent  than  they  think.  He  had 
shown  long  ago  that  he  believed  compromise 
was  often  preferable  to  conflict.  Early  in 
the  isao's  he  wrote,  "Our  elders  used  the 
motto,  'I  will  break  but  not  bend.'  I,  on  the 
contrary,  prefer  this  motto  in  reverse,  'I 
will  bend  but  not  break,'  especially  when 
questions  of  a  practical  character  are  con- 
cerned: and  I  think  that  the  whole  tradition 
of  the  Church  is  with  me."  Forty  years  later, 
no  less  guided  by  that  view,  he  was  an  old 
man  whose  wisdom  Included  the  simple 
knowledge  that  his  health  was  faUing.  and 
that  he  did  not  have  long  to  live.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  rush  to  lionize  him  before 
it  was  too  late.  Some  weeks  ago.  he  was 
given  a  $161,000  Balzan  Peace  Prize  one  day, 
and  on  the  next  was  received  In  a  state  visit 
by  the  Preeldent  of  Italy. 


Oersmonlea  of  this  sort  plainly  tired  him, 
yet  on  Wednesday  noons,  when  13  sturdy 
papal  thrcme  bearers  oanrted  him  on  his 
sedla  Into  the  weekly  gensral  audiences  in 
St.  Peterii,  he  still  looked  like  the  robust 
peasant  from  Sotte  11  Monte,  where  he 
was  bom.  By  the  time  Mm  ceremony  was 
over,  however,  he  looked  worn  beyond  his 
81  years.  The  presence  of  a  religious 
monarch,  even  on  a  simple  throne  beside 
the  bronze  columns  Bernini  fashioned  under 
the  great  dome  Michelangelo  conceived, 
could  not  help  but  convey  majesty.  Stin. 
functional  touches  made  the  event  seem 
drawn  out.  like  debate  in  the  UN.  The 
naming  of  all  the  delegations  on  hand  took 
a  lot  of  time,  and  each  let  out  an  identifying 
whoop  when  it  got  mentioned.  Through  all 
this  list  reading,  John  the  33d  glanced 
around  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  get  a 
look  at  some  of  the  noisemakers.  As  he 
did,  be  would  clap  his  hand  to  his  head  to 
keep  the  loose-fitting  papal  zucchetto  from 
slipping  off.  When  the  credits  ended,  he 
gave  a  short  address  in  Italian  and  French, 
and  listened  to  Spanish,  German,  and  English 
translations  of  what  be  had  satd.  The  Pope 
was  learning  English  from  an  Irish  monsi- 
gnor  who  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  speak 
it,  but  whose  brogue  covild  be  cracked  with 
concentration.  When  the  monslgnor  took 
over  the  English  translating,  the  Pope  at 
times  seemed  to  recognize  a  passage,  and  by 
a  little  gesture  or  change  of  expression  added 
an  emphasis  he  felt. 

This  was  the  surface  of  John  the  33d. 
Under  it,  he  seemed  full  of  deep  love  for  all 
men  and  one  God.  A  few  months  ago,  he 
was  cloee  to  tears  the  day  he  welcomed  Arch- 
bishop Josyf  Slipyl,  Just  released  from  an 
18-year  stay  in  a  Siberian  Jail.  Hardly  a 
word  passed  between  them  before  the  Pope 
took  his  wasted  caller  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  to  his  private  chapel  where,  side  by  side, 
the  two  old  men  prayed  their  thanksgivings. 
Then,  there  was  time  for  talk  about  still 
being  alive. 

John  the  XXm  was  so  casual  on  the  sub- 
ject that  he  kept  others  concerned.  The  few 
Roman  cardinals  fearful  that  his  next  move 
might  be  to  the  edge  of  hereey  could  not 
forget  he  once  said  that  the  Boncallls  who 
make  it  past  80  sail  on  into  their  nine- 
ties without  flagging.  But  those  close  to 
him  heard  his  remarks  that  he  might  not  be 
with  them  for  long.  "When  the  body  gets 
worn  out,"  he  remarked  a  few  weeks  back, 
"the  soul  gets  in  shape."  As  a  young  man 
with  a  robust  appetite,  he  was  earnest  about 
eating  well,  but  near  the  end  his  interest  in 
food  was  so  slight  that  he  sometimes  dozed 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  simple  meal.  "I  don't 
know  how  long  God  will  let  me  live,  and 
while  I  do  live  He  may  let  me  do  very  little." 
he  told  one  old  monslgnor.  "But  the  little 
He  will  let  mc  do,  I  intend  to  do  it  aU." 

What  he  managed  to  do,  by  his  own  or 
divine  plan,  made  him  seem  the  most  fatherly 
of  Holy  Fathers,  and  accordingly  the  one 
who  knew  beet  how  to  talk  to  a  child.  Re- 
cently, be  was  peering  at  a  very  small  one 
in  a  hospital  bed.  He  asked  the  boy  his 
name.  The  child  gave  It,  a  long,  saintly  one, 
then  added  that  everybody  now  called  him 
Giuseppe. 

"And  you?"  the  boy  asked.  "What's  your 
name?" 

"My  name  Is  Giiiseppe,  too,"  the  Pope  an- 
swered, "but  everybody  now  calls  me  John." 

[Prom  Suburban  Life,  June  9,  1963] 
Pope  John:  Am  Impact  on  Omt  Time — Hops 

vox  PXACE  IN  WOBLD 

"The  war  is  an  enormous  danger.  For  a 
Christian  who  believes  in  Jesus  and  His 
gospel,  an  iniquity  and  a  contradiction.  I 
think  that  from  today  my  responsibility 
and  my  obligations  of  wisdom  and  of  mod- 
eration and  charity  become  even  more  se- 
rioxis.  I  must  be  the  bishop  of  all.  that  Is: 
consul  of  God,  father,  light,  encouragement 


for  an,  nature  makes  me  desire  the  success 
for  my  dear  country;  grace  Inspires  me 
from  today  more  than  ever  to  propoaals 
and  efforts  for  peaoe." 

Angelo  Roncalll,  later  to  become  Pope 
John  XXm,  wrote  this  in  his  diary  J\me 
10.  1040.  The  paasage  above  and  other 
excerpts  from  his  day-to-day  writings 
were  published  this  week  followlrg  his 
death  in  the  Vatican  City  newspaper.  Osser- 
vatcM^  Romano  and  revealed  his  lifelong. 
passionate  love  for  bis  fellow  men  and  peace. 

No  Pope  has  left  such  an  Impact  on  his 
timee — ^moet  of  us  even  now  lack  enough 
sense  of  history  to  fully  realize  his  stature. 
Certainly  from  the  panegyrica  vrritten  and 
spoken  about  him  since  his  death  (and 
before)  be  was  the  most  re8i}ected  and  pub- 
licly liked  man  of  all  the  heads  of  states 
in  the  world.  His  real  contribution  was  a 
bold  and  optimistic  view  of  human  \inity 
based  on  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the 
common  rights,  attitudes  and  needs  of  all 
mankind.  According  to  the  unfortunate 
Jargon  of  our  times  he  actually  changed  the 
"image"  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  pointed 
out  by  personal  example  and  wcMds  that  the 
church  was  not  totalitarian  or  absolute^ 
was  not  an  "ecclesiastical  fortress"  bent  on 
guarding  ancient  holdings  but  really  a  great 
fountalnhead  of  faith  and  charity,  anxious 
and  willing  to  establish  brotherly  relation- 
ships, to  understand  and  be  understood.  He 
released  that  which  was  waiting  for  years 
to  be  released.  He  opened  the  window,  so 
to  speak,  to  allow  f reah  air  to  permeate  an 
atmosphere  silent  and  stuffy  for  too  many 
centuries.  Through  Pope  John,  "Servant  of 
the  Servants  of  God,"  the  Catholic  Church 
was  prominently  once  mcH'e  placed  on  record 
by  a  reaffirmation  of  its  beliefs  in  human 
freedoms,  offering  once  again  as  was  its  orig- 
inal mission,  standards,  principles,  and 
guidance  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  legacy  left  us  in  his  "Pacem  in  Terris" 
(Peace  on  Earth)  may  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant encyclical  ever  Issued  from  the  Vat- 
ican. Unless  men  and  their  leaders  every- 
where heed  his  appeal  to  save  humanity 
from  nuclear  annihilation,  from  any  form 
of  war  or  force,  and  to  create  peace  in  all 
nations,  then  Heaven  help  us.  According 
to  the  beloved  "vicar  of  Christ  on  earth," 
all  races,  all  political  systems  can  work  to- 
gether for  man's  freedom  and  betterment. 
He  refused  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  West 
is  all  virtuous  and  the  East  a  beyond-re- 
demption  conspiracy,  but  rather  saw  the 
problem  in  Its  true  perspective — that  of  an 
angry  individualism  (capitalism)  bristling 
up  to  a  growling  collectivism  (communism) 
and  in  his  superbly  charitable  way  said  in 
effect,  a  plague  on  both  your  houses.  Cer- 
tainly he  did  not  give  his  approval  to  atheis- 
tic totalitarianism  but  he  did  signify  a  will- 
ingnees  to  live  with  it  and  with  his  deep 
faith  in  his  own  and  his  Church's  principles 
to  outlive  it.  The  church  he  headed  has 
outlived  many,  many  "isms"  over  the  cen- 
turies. 

The  substance  of  the  encyclical  is  that  It 
says  to  all  men  what  few  present  day  leaders 
have  the  courage  to  say — ^there  must  be  a 
new  beginning  in  human  affairs  or  there 
could  very  well  be  a  sudden  catastrophic 
ending.  He  pleaded  for  a  proposition  nei- 
ther newer  or  older  than  that  of  our  com- 
mon brotherhood  tuid  an  end  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  "Pacem  in  Terris"  calls 
for  Intervention  to  aid  the  helpless  and  poor 
in  language  easily  understood,  "Every  man 
has  the  right  to  life,  to  bodily  Integrity,  and 
to  the  means  which  are  necessary  and  suit- 
able for  proper  development  of  life.  Tbeee 
are  primarily  food,  shelter,  clothing,  rest, 
medical  care,  and  finally,  social  services. 
Therefore  a  human  being  also  has  the  right 
to  secxirity  in  case  of  sickness,  inability  to 
work,  widowhood,  old  age.  unemplojrment,  or 
in  any  other  case  in  which  he  is  deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  through  no  fault 
of  his  own." 
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lery  powerful  statement 
the  President  of  Vene- 
zuela. If  any  m  in  knows  what  it  means 
to  live  in  pexilo  is  times  and  to  demon- 
>f  political  courage  that 
such  times  neoet  litate.  it  is  the  President 
of  Venesuela,  M  *.  Betancourt. 

On  returning  fltxn  this  conference,  I 
exmessed  the  ho  je  that  the  events  of  the 
past  year  mighf  represent  a  temporary 
aberration,  rati  er  than  a  permanent 
trend  in  Latin  .  American  aflTairs.  With 
the  recent  elecions  In  Peru  and  the 
forthcoming  pre  qiect  of  a  freely  elected 
constitutional  g«  vemment  replacing  the 
military  Junta,  here  is  now  some  evi- 
dence that  this  hope  was  wen  foimded. 

All  those  in  th  8  hemisphere  who  share 
the  belief  that  i  olitlcal  democracy  is  an 
indispensable  b  ksLs  for  the  success  of 
the  Alliance  for  hrogress  will  rejoice  that 
oonstttutional  g<  ivemment  will  return  to 
Peru  at  the  end '  »f  next  m<mth.  We  con- 
gratulate the  ne  r  government  headed  hj 
Fernando  Btiau  ide  Teny  and  we  ctmi- 
mend  the  Peruv  an  people  and  the  retir- 
ing govemmen;  for  their  efforts  to 
achieve  a  quid ,  orderly  transition  to 
constitutional  government.     President- 


elect BeTaunde  has  before  him  a  great 
(qwortunity  to  push  ahead  with  the  so- 
cial and  economic  programs  stipulated 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Charter. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privUeged 
to  meet  Mr.  Bdaunde — and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  with  him  at  length  dur- 
ing a  trip  to  Peru  2  years  ago — are  con- 
fident that  he  has  ability  to  provide  Peru 
with  the  strong  leadership  needed  to 
move  the  Alliance  for  Progress  forward 
in  that  country.  President  Belaunde 
will  have  the  strong  support  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  of  the  J3B.  Congress  in 
his  efforts  to  implement  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  programs  in  his  coimtry.  Just 
as  the  United  States  has  actively  and 
firmly  supported  progressive  constitu- 
tional governments  in  Venezuela.  Co- 
lombia, and  the  Dominican  Republic,  it 
stands  ready  to  support  a  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment which  shows  the  same  resolu- 
tion and  detennination  to  deal  with  the 
formidable  political,  economic,  and  social 
problems  confronting  that  Andean  Re- 
public. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  also  pleased  to 
note  the  determined  efforts  in  recent 
weeks  by  responsible  leaders  In  Ai^en- 
tina  to  persevere  with  plans  to  hold  elec- 
tions which  would  restore  a  freely  elected 
constitutional  Qovemment  to  the  great 
Republic  of  Argentina. 

Those  who  link  political  democracy 
with  the  growth  of  economic  and  social 
progress  in  this  hemiqshere  will  be  fol- 
lowing the  Argentine  situation  closely  in 
the  f ortlKXHning  weeks.  The  restoration 
of  a  freely  elected  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  Argentine  Republic  would  in- 
deed be  impressive  evidence  that  the 
unfortunate  events  of  the  past  year  rep- 
resent a  temporary  aberration,  and  that 
the  trend  toward  military  governments  Is 
behig  reversed  In  favor  of  freely  chosen 
constitutional  civilian  regimes.  Those  to 
the  UJ3.  Congress  who  most  strongly 
support  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram would  find  great  encouragement  in 
such  a  development. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  when  I  say  that  recent  events 
to  Peru  are  todicatlve  of  a  new  trend 
developing  to  this  hemisphere,  a  trend 
toward  constitutional  government  and 
freely  elected  representative  govern- 
ments to  all  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. I  make  this  statement  today 
because  a  year  ago  I  was  subjected  to 
a  bitter  attack  to  some  of  the  Journals 
to  Peru  because  of  my  outspoken  criti- 
cism of  military  Junta  activities  in  that 
country. 

I  knew,  first  of  all.  the  course  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  fol- 
low. Following  the  coming  to  power  of 
the  military  Junta  in  Lima.  Peru,  he  pur- 
sued a  policy  that  Insisted  upon  free 
elections.  If  the  U.S.  Government  was  to 
conttoue  Its  program  of  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Peru.  The  Jimta 
has  kept  Its  word.  Elections  were  held. 
A  forceful,  vigorous,  totelllgent,  able 
man  has  been  elected  as  President  of 
Peru.  I  predict  that,  if  given  the  op- 
portuni^  by  the  military  and  by  persons 
who  are  owners  of  property  and  have 
great  economic  power,  the  government 
under  President  Belaimde  can  be  an 
effective  and  progressive  government. 


WASHXNOTON  TO  MOSCOW  "HOT 
LINE":  A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senate  win  be  having  only 
token  sessions  during  the  next  week,  be- 
fore today's  bustoess  is  completed  I  de- 
sire to  note  my  particular  pleasure  and 
Joy  to  the  announcement  of  June  20  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  agreed  to  establish  a  direct  com- 
mimlcations  link  between  their  respec- 
tive capitals. 

This  is  a  subject  of  toterest  to  me  be- 
cause, as  I  shall  indicate  to  some  detail, 
several  years  ago.  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  rec- 
ommended to  one  of  our  reports  that 
such  a  link  of  communications  was  es- 
sentia^l  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
could  very  well  be  helpful  to  preventtog 
accidental  war  or  war  by  miscalcula- 
tion. 

Following  that  recommendation,  I 
wrote  an  article  for  a  leading  journal  on 
the  danger  of  accidental  war.  loutltoed 
what  I  believed  were  constructive  pro- 
posals that  would,  at  least,  nunimiate  that 
danger. 

The  annoimcement  by  the  White 
House  on  June  20  stated : 

This  age  of  fast-moving  events  requires 
quick,  dependable  communications  for  use 
in  time  of  emergencyt  By  their  signatures 
today  •  •  •  both  Oovemments  have  taken 
a  first  step  to  help  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
occTirring  by  accident  or  miscalculation. 

These  words  accurately  sum  up  the 
significance  of  the  so-called  "hot-ltoe" 
agreement.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  finally  discovered  an 
area — however  limited — to  which  they 
can  act  jototly  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  felt  that  this 
agreement  could  be  signed  and  would  be 
signed.  A  little  more  than  2  weeks  ago, 
speaking  to  Racine,  Wis.,  at  an 
Anns  Control  Conference  sponsored  by 
the  Johnson  Foundation.  I  predicted  that 
the  "hot  line"  agreement  would  be 
signed  and  that  the  Itoe  would  become  a 
reality.  These  two  countries  and  their 
representatives  have  in  mtod  reductog 
the  risk  of  war.  and  they  have  done  so 
without  exaggerating  the  scope  of  the 
agreement,  without  sacrificing  prestige, 
and  without  injecting  ideological  con- 
siderations toto  what  is  essentially  a 
technological  problem.  The  direct  com- 
munications link  between  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Kremlto  is.  of  course,  the  first 
tangible  result  of  the  18-nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  to  Geneva.  Although 
it  is  basically  a  bilateral  arrangement, 
it  was  facilitated  by  the  fruitful  atmos- 
phere of  the  Geneva  Conference,  which 
has  helped  to  revive  the  subject  of  dis- 
armament whenever  bilateral  talks 
seemed  to  reach  a  dead  end.  Even  if  the 
hot  line  is  the  only  product  of  the  Ge- 
neva talks  for  some  time  to  come,  they 
will  have  been  amply  Justified.  I  am 
sure  that  there  has  been  a  favorable  re- 
action at  the  UJ9..  under  whose  auspices 
the  18-nation  disarmament  talks  have 
proceeded. 

The  hot  line.  Mr.  President,  is  only 
one  of  several  measures  proposed  by  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
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through  accident,  miscalculation,  or  fail- 
ure of  communication.  On  December 
12,  1962,  the  United  States  submitted  a 
worktog  paper  to  the  18-nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament — a  paper  setting 
forth  to  detail  the  steps  considered 
necessary  to  provide  reasonable  assur- 
ance against  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear 
confilct  which  no  one  wanted.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  Senators. 
Gxirasis  or  thk  bot-lins  pboposai. 

Mr.  President,  durtog  the  Cuban 
emergency  it  became  abundantly  clear 
that  rapid,  reliable  communication  via 
a  so-called  hot  Itoe  between  the  high- 
est echelons  in  the  United  States  and  the 
UJ5.SJI.  was  and  is  imperatively  needed 
to  the  toterests  of  peace.  Long  before 
that  critical  week  last  October,  however, 
the  question  of  a  direct  communications 
link  had  been  raised  here  to  the  United 
States. 

On  July  31,  1961,  the  issue  of  acci- 
dental Soviet  triggering  of  nuclear  con- 
flict was  discussed  in  detail  for  the  first 
time — either  inside  or  outside  the  UJS. 
Congress — to  an  address  which  I  made 
in  the  Senate. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  outbreak  of  a 
nuclear  war  through  miscalculation  and 
escalation  was  a  very  real  threat,  in  view 
of  the  then  developing  Berlto  crisis. 

On  September  5.  1961,  I  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  203.  87th  Congress, 
requesting  U.S.  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  to  endeavor  to  obtato  a 
report  from  the  U.S.S.R.  on  its  precau- 
tions against  accidental  war. 

On  April  26.  1962,  the  Department  of 
State  officially  responded  to  an  toquiry 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject. 

The  Department  said: 

The  problem  toward  which  Senator  Hum- 
phrzt's  resolution  is  directed  is  one  of  the 
most  important  facing  our  civilization. 

The  Department  expressed  the  view, 
however,  that  the  best  chance  of  action 
on  the  subject  lay  through  Soviet  agree- 
ment on  the  measures  specifically  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  acci- 
dent, miscalculation,  or  a  failure  of 
communications  contatoed  to  the  \JB. 
blueprint  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament in  a  peaceful  world. 

The  United  States  tried  to  close  the 
gap  between  Soviet  and  American  atti- 
tudes toward  the  risk  of  war  by  propos- 
ing specific  measures  at  the  18-nation 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.  On 
April  18.  1962.  the  United  States  advo- 
cated that  stage  1  of  a  Treaty  on  Gen- 
eral and  Complete  Disarmament  to  a 
Peaceful  World  include  measures  lead- 
ing to  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  risk 
of  war.  Specifically,  the  United  States 
suggested  the  following  steps: 

1.  Advance  notification  of  military  move- 
ments and  maneuvers:  Specified  partlee  to 
the  treaty  would  give  advance  notification 
of  major  military  movements  and  maneuvers 
to  other  parties  to  the  treaty  and  to  the 
International  Disarmament  Organisation. 

2.  Observation  poets:  Specmed  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  permit  obeervatlon  poets  to 
be  established  at  agreed  locations.  Including 
major  ports,  railway  centers,  motor  high- 
ways, river  crossings,  and  alrbases  to  report 
on  concentrations  and  movements  of  mlU- 
tary  forces. 

3.  Additional  obeervatlon  arrangements: 
The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  establish 


such  additional  obeervatlon  arrangements  as 
might  be  agreed. 

4.  Exchange  of  military  missions:  Speci- 
fied parties  to  the  treaty  would  undertake 
the  exchange  of  military  missions  between 
states  or  groups  of  states  In  order  to  Im- 
prove communications  and  understanding 
between  them. 

5.  Communications  between  hesMls  of  gov- 
ernment: Specified  parties  to  the  treaty 
would  agree  to  the  establishment  of  rapid 
and  reliable  conununlcatlons  among  their 
heads  of  government  and  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

6.  International  Commission  on  Reduction 
of  the  Risk  of  War:  The  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  establish  an  International  Com- 
mission on  Reduction  of  the  Risks  of  War 
as  a  subsidiary  body  of  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  to  examine  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  further 
measiures  that  might  be  undertaken  during 
stage  I  or  subsequent  stages  of  disarma- 
ment to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  accident, 
miscalculation,  failure  of  communications, 
or  surprise  attack. 

CONCI,USION 

Mr.  President,  point  No.  5  of  this 
6-pomt  proposal  has  now  been  signed  by 
executive  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  There  was 
a  general  realization  that  rapid  com- 
munication between  heads  of  states,  or 
between  command  headquarters  to  both 
capitals.  Is  essential  to  an  age  of  split - 
second  crises  and  split-second  responses. 
No  longer,  as  was  the  case  to  the  prewar 
crisis  of  July  1914,  could  military  plan- 
ners on  both  sides  count  on  a  fortnight 
during  which  to  get  their  forces  ready 
for  action.  Today,  to  both  Moscow  and 
Washington,  military  planners  can  con- 
template, not  the  mounting  of  an  at- 
tack, but  the  actual  obliteration  of 
enony  cities,  withto  35  mtoutes.  Thirty- 
five  mtoutes  after  a  button  is  pressed, 
whole  nations  will  be  reduced  to  the  rub- 
ble of  ancient  Carthage. 

In  short,  the  "hot  Itoe"  is  no  guarantee 
against  war  by  miscalculation  or  acci- 
dent, but  it  could  be  one  important  means 
of  preventing  such  a  war.  It  certainly 
could  help  avoid  the  drift  toward  catas- 
trophe which  was  apparent  to  both  sides 
during  the  Cuban  crisis  last  October. 
The  officials  who  negotiated  this  impor- 
tant step  at  Geneva  are  to  be  warmly 
commended.  Their  accomplishment 
could  be  a  significant  step  toward  world 
security.  We  should  conttoue  our  efforts 
to  build  the  most  careful  safeguards  toto 
existing  weapons  and  surveillance  sys- 
tems. Both  men  and  machtoes  must  be 
alterted  to  a  wide  variety  of  possible 
causes  of  accidental  conflict;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  today  the  real  danger  of  con- 
flict lies  to  the  possibility  of  miscalcu- 
lation or  what  we  call  accidental  conflict. 
Along  this  road  the  hot  Itoe  agreement 
is  an  encouraging  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  following  materials  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

First.  The  White  House  statement  of 
June  20.  announcing  agreement  on  a  di- 
rect communications  link  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Second.  The  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  Regarding  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  Direct  Communications  Link, 


signed  on  June   20.    1963.   at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Third.  "The  United  States  Working 
Pc4>er  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 
Through  Accident,  Miscalculation,  or 
Failure  of  Communication."  ENDC/7C, 
December  12,  1962. 

Fourth.  An  address  by  William  C. 
Foster,  entitled  "Possibilities  for  Reduc- 
ing the  Risks  of  War  Through  Accident. 
Miscalculation,  or  Failure  of  Communi- 
cation," delivered  before  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  De- 
cember 20,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Whtr  Housk  Statemkmt  or  Junk  20,  1963 

Today  (In  Geneva)  the  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  UJSJSJl.  at  the  18-Natlon  Disarmament 
Conference,  signed  an  agreement  which  wUl 
establish  a  direct  commvmlcatlons  link  be- 
tween their  respective  capitals.  This  age  of 
fast-moving  events  requires  quick,  depend- 
able conununlcatlons  for  use  In  time  of 
emergency.  By  their  signatures  today, 
therefore,  both  Governments  have  taken  a 
first  step  to  help  reduce  the  risk  of  war  oc- 
curring by  accident  or  miscalculation. 

This  agreement  on  a  communications  link 
is  a  limited  but  practical  step  forward  In 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  We  hope 
agreement  on  more  encompassing  measures 
will  follow.  We  shall  bend  every  effort  to  go 
on  from  this  first  step. 

&(SMOaANOTTM     OF     UlTDBBSTANOINO     BBTWKBN 
THK    UNTnCD    STATXS    OF    AlCSaiCA    AMD    THX 

XTnion  of  Sovikt  Sociaijbt  Rcpubucs  Re- 
gakoing  thx  estabubhmknt  of  a  duct 
Communications    Link   Signkd   on   3vvx 
20,  1963,  AT  Oenwa,  Swrizzauon) 
For  use  In  time  of  emergency,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  have  agreed  to  establish  as 
soon  as  technically  feasible  a  direct  com- 
munications link  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

Each  Government  shall  be  reeponslble  for 
the  arrangements  for  the  link  on  Its  own 
territory.  Each  Government  shaU  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  Insure  continuous  func- 
tioning of  the  link  and  pnxnpt  delivery  to 
Its  head  of  government  of  any  communica- 
tions received  by  means  of  the  link  from  the 
head  of  the  government  of  the  other  party. 
Arrangements  for  eetabllshlng  and  oper- 
ating the  link  are  set  forth  In  the  annex 
which  is  attached  hereto  and  forms  an  In- 
tegral part  hereof. 

Done  in  duplicate  In  the  English  and  Rtis- 
slan  languages  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  this 
20th  day  of  June  1963. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 


Acting   Representative  of  the   United 
States  of  America  to  the  18-Sation 
Committee  on  Disarmament. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 

Acting  Representative  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the 
la-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. 

Annex  to  the  Memoeanoum  of  Unocbstans. 
iNO  BrrwEEM  '^he  United  States  of  Amee- 
ICA  AND  the  Union   of  Sovivr  Socialist 
Republics  Reoaedimg  the  Estabushmxmt 
of  a  Dxbect  Communicatioms  Lime 
The  direct  communications  link  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  established  in  ac- 
cordance,  with  the  memorandum,  and   the 
operation  of  such  link,  ahall  be  governed 
by  the  following  provisions: 
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eratlon  ofi  the  direct  communications  link 
and  eflieet  arrangements  to  Improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  link. 

6.  The  technical  parameters  of  the  tele- 
graph dreults  of  the  link  and  of  the  terminal 
eqtiipment.  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
such  circuits  and  equipment,  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  CCTIT  and  CCIR  recom- 
mendations. 

"nunsmission  and  reception  of  messages 
over  the  direct  communications  link  shall 
be  effected  in  accordance  with  applicable 
rec<»nmendatlons  of  International  telegraph 
and  radio  communications  regulations,  as 
well  as  with  mutually  agreed  instructions. 

7.  The  costs  of  the  direct  communications 
link  shall  be  borne  as  follows: 

A.  The  U.SBJt.  shall  pay  the  full  cost  of 
lesslng  the  portion  of  the  telegraph  circuit 
from  Moscow  to  Helsinki  and  50  percent  of 
the  coet  of  leasing  the  portion  of  the  tele- 
graph circuit  from  Helsinki  to  London.  The 
United  States  shall  pay  the  full  cost  of  leas- 
ing the  portion  of  the  telegraph  circuit  from 
Washington  to  London  and  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  leasing  the  portion  of  the  telegraph 
circuit  from  London  to  Helsinki. 

B.  Payment  of  the  coet  of  leasing  the  radio 
telegraph  circuit  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington shall  be  effected  without  any  trans- 
fer of  payments  between  the  parties.  The 
U£B.R.  ShaU  bear  the  expensee  relating  to 
the  transmission  of  messages  from  Moscow 
to  Washington.  The  United  States  ahall  bear 
the  expenses  relating  to  the  transmission  of 
messages  from  Washington  to  Moscow. 

PoNTxaxHcx  or  thx  18-Nation 

Comarm  on  DnuawAMxirr, 

Deceitiher  12, 1992. 

UJB.    WOUCINQ    pAnS    OK    RXDXRTnON    OF   THX 

Risk  or  Was  Trboogh  Acctoknt.  Miscal- 
cmjtrnoTH,  oa  FanxTax  or  Commvnkatiok 

THXraOBLXK 

The  technology  and  techniques  of  modem 
warfare  are  such  that  much  reliance  is  in- 
evitably idacad  on  the  abUlty  to  respond 
rapidly  and  effectively  to  hostile  military 
action.  Events  which  may  occur  In  connec- 
tion with  the  efforts  of  one  state  to  m'^lntwln 
its  readiness  to  respond  to  such  action  may, 
in  varying  degrees  and  with  varying  conse- 
quences, be  misconstrued  by  another.  The 
Initiating  state  may  have  underestimsted  the 
ambiguity  of  such  events  and  may  have  mis- 
calculated the  response  they  would  call 
forth.  The  observing  state  may  misinter- 
ivet  them  and  feel  compelled  to  act. 

Ncmbelligerent  stepe  of  a  precautionary 
character  taken  by  one  state  may  be  viewed 
by  another  as  being  provocative  at  best  and. 
at  worst,  aa  preaaging  or  constituting  the 
initiation  of  hostilities.  AccidenU  can  oc- 
cur and  may  be  considered  deliberate  acts. 
Unauthorised  acta  may  appear  to  reveal  hos- 
tile purpose,  and  fault  may  be  incorrectly 
assigned. 

Particularly  where  such  actions  and  events 
may  oecxir  against  the  background  of  an 
already  existing  crisis  in  the  relations  of  the 
states  concerned,  erroneous  asseesments  may 
dictate  a  rapid  and  disproportionate  response. 
As  a  consequence,  sudden  and  imexplained 
cJianges  in  the  military  situation  may  in- 
crease the  risk  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  United  States  has  been  keenly  aware 
of  this  ixoblem  and  has  taken  poeitive 
measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  the  outbreak 
of  war  Insofar  as  its  own  armaments  and 
Armed  Forces  are  concerned.  On  a  continu- 
ing basis,  the  United  States  seeks  to  accom- 
plish such  objectives  as  the  following: 

1.  TO  incorporate  special  safety  features 
into  the  design  of  weapons  in  order  to  pre- 
clude an  accidental  nuclear  explosion. 

2.  TO  develop  types  of  weapons  systems 
and  to  design  techniques  for  their  employ- 
ment calculated  to  Increase  the  feasibility 
of  deferring  a  military  response  until  con- 
firmatory evidence  has  been  received  and 
evaluated. 


S.  To  exercise  ^ectlve  command  and  con- 
trol over  the  choice  of  military  response  and 
to  maintain  procedurea  and  arrangements 
for  limiting  any  poaalblllty  of  unauthorized 
use  of  weapons. 

The  United  States  regards  its  i4>proach  to 
these  matters  as  a  us^ul  contribution  to 
reduction  of  the  risk  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 
However,  the  United  States  reoogniaes  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  effectlvenem  of  meas- 
uree  which  any  state  may  undertake  alone. 
In  any  case,  the  problem,  which  exists  in 
respect  of  nonnuclear  aa  well  as  nuclear 
armaments,  is  of  concern  to  many  atates.  It 
will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  armaments 
and  armed  forces,  whether  nuclear  or  con<* 
ventlonal.  renoain  at  the  dlqioeal  of  atatea 
separated  by  immediate  differences  of  his- 
torical grievances. 

These  considerations  offer  compelling  rea- 
sons for  seeking  to  curtail  the  arms  race  and 
to  achieve  disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world. 
They  also  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
reaching  agreement  on  the  early  implemen- 
tation of  limited  measures  designed  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  the  outbreak  of  war  through 
accident,  miscalculation,  or  failure  of  com- 
munication. 

SXNXaAI.  CON8IDBUTIOSIB 

The  "Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a 
Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarma- 
ment in  a  Peaceful  World,"  presented  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  18-Natlon  Coounittee 
on  Disarmament.  April  18,  1M3.  proposes 
meastnrs  concerning  advance  notification  of 
major  military  movements  and  maneuvers, 
conduct  of  confirmatory  uid  supplementary 
observations,  improvement  of  means  of  con- 
tinuing consultation  on  military  matters  and 
of  communicaMon  in  time  of  military  emer- 
gencies, and  establishment  of  arrangements 
for  examination  of  possible  additional  steps. 
The  common  ptirpoee  of  such  measures  is  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  the  outbreak  of  war 
through  accident,  miscalculation,  or  faUure 
of  communication.  Depending  on  their  ex- 
act character,  these  measures  could  lessen 
the  hazard  that  sudden  changea  in  the  mili- 
tary situation  might  inadvertently  be  mis- 
construed as  representing  the  mounting  of 
an  attack. 

In  the  context  of  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram, these  measurss  would  contribute 
Importantly  to  the  biiilding  of  confidence 
and  also  to  prevention  of  ponlble  disruption 
of  the  disarmament  process.  They  can  also 
be  irtaced  in  operation  i»1or  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  disarmament  program  and 
might  help  bring  about  conditions  tmder 
which  such  a  program  might  more  readily 
be  achieved. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  differences  in  the 
character  of  measiues  suitable  in  the  con- 
text of  a  disannament  program  and  the  char- 
acter of  those  which  might  be  acceptable  in 
advance  of  such  a  program;  that  is  to  say, 
certain  measures  might  be  undertaken  on 
a  more  extensive  scale  during  disarmament 
than  prior  to  iU  inltUUon.  However,  al- 
though most  of  the  measures  must  lie  re- 
garded as  sxperimental  In  character  and  too 
much  should  not  be  asked  of  those  measxires 
which  may  be  conaldered  apprc^>rlate  for 
early  implementation,  they  can  effect  use- 
ful and  significant  advances  in  the  capabil- 
ities ctf  states  to  provide  muttial  reassurance. 

The  measuree  prc^xieed  by  the  United 
States  can  be  undertaken  either  as  a  group, 
in  which  case  each  would  serve  to  reinforce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  others,  or  specific 
measures  can  be  luuiertaken  separately.  A 
beginning  can  be  made  with  as  much  or  as 
little  as  may  be  agreed  at  any  particular 
time,  and  as  experience  is  gained  throu^  co- 
operative Implementation  of  early  agree- 
ments, the  initial  measures  can  be  modified 
or  expanded,  and  new  measures  can  be  added. 
Taken  as  a  whole  or  oensldsred  asparattiy. 
the  measures  soggested  by  the  United  Mates 
can  have  wide  applicability  to  the  relations 
of  a  ntmtber  of  states  or  groups  of  states  in 
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different  geogri4>hlc  areas.  S(xne  measures 
can  be  undertaken  directly  between  the 
states  concerned;  depending  on  the  drcum- 
stancee  others  might  be  more  effective  if 
undertaken  by  groups  of  states.  It  fellows 
that  details  of  procedures  and  arrangements 
to  implement  the  mecuures  can  best  be  de- 
veloped in  specific  casee  by  the  states  or 
groups  of  states  involved  In  order  to  ensure 
that  the  measures  will  be  designed  to  meet 
their  special  needs. 

In  outlining  the  general  character  of  these 
measures  in  the  sections  below,  the  United 
States  hopes  not  only  that  the  measures  will 
commend  themselves  to  states  represented  in 
the  18-Natlon  Committee  on  Disarmament 
but  also  that  other  states  will  recognize  their 
deeirablllty.  For  its  own  part,  the  United 
States  is  pr^;>ared  to  work  out  the  details  of 
theee  measures  with  other  states  which  may 
be  interested.  Including  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  where  particular  mecuures  might  be 
most  effective  if  undertaken  by  groups  of 
states,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  con- 
sult with  other  members  of  the  groups  in 
which  it  participates,  such  as  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  and  to  Join  them 
in  working  out  mutually  agreeable  arrange- 
ments. 

ADVAMCX   NOTIFICATIOIf 

Pxupoee:  Advance  notification  of  major 
military  movements  and  maneuvers  could 
provide  additional  opportunity  for  calm  ap- 
praisal of  military  activities  which  might 
give  rise  to  misinterpretation  as  threatening 
Uie  imminent  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The 
ultimate  character  of  such  an  appraisal 
would,  of  course,  depend  on  many  considera- 
tions in  addition  to  the  fact  that  advance 
notification  had  been  provided.  However, 
the  establishment  and  use  of  procedures  for 
advance  notification  could  assist  in  reducing 
any  hazard  that  detection  of  an  unan- 
nounced activity  of  seemingly  major  propor- 
tions might  induce  a  rapid  and  dispropor- 
tionate military  response. 

A  certain  amount  of  Information  is  cur- 
rently made  available  by  a  number  of  states. 
In  some  instances,  such  information  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  safety  of  nonmilitary 
activities  being  pursued  in  the  vicinity. 
Moreover,  for  its  own  part,  the  United  States 
frequently  provides  advance  notification 
specifically  in  order  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility of  misinterpretation.  As  a  general 
matter,  however,  the  current  practices  of 
statee  vary  widely  as  to  content,  timing,  and 
procedure,  and  there  arises  the  question  of 
whether  such  practices  can  be  expanded, 
regularized,  and  more  fully  utilized.  The 
suggestions  of  the  United  States  in  this  re- 
gard are  outlined  below. 

Content  and  timing :  Criteria  for  determin- 
ing what  military  activities  might  be  of  con- 
cern are.  in  many  respects,  subjective  and 
dependent  on  the  general  situatlop  in  which 
a  particular  activity  may  occur,  the  states 
or  geographic  areas  involved,  and  the  level 
of  tension  at  the  time.  Accordingly,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  specify  precisely  all  activities 
respecting  which  advance  notification  might 
be  most  useful  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  in 
a  number  of  Instances  substantial  reliance 
may  of  necessity  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
Judgment  of  the  state  initiating  an  activity. 

However,  if  advance  notification  proce- 
dures are  to  be  effective,  the  states  or  groups 
of  states  concerned  would  wish  to  know 
with  reasonable  certainty  what  Information 
could  tie  expected  on  a  continuing  basis,  and. 
of  equal  importance,  what  types  of  activities 
would  not  be  regularly  reported.  The  follow- 
ing types  of  activities  might  usefully  be  ex- 
plored from  the  standpoint  of  their  inclusion 
in  advance  notification  proceduree: 

1.  Movements  and  maneuvers  by  ground 
forces  of  considerable  strength  where  such 
activities  may  be  conducted  in  the  proximity 
of  frontiers. 

2.  Significant  movements  and  maneuvers 
of  naval  surface  forces  of  substantial  size. 


3.  Coordinated  flights  of  sizable  numbers 
of  military  aircraft  where  such  flights  may 
deviate  from  routine  or  well-known  patterns 
or  where  they  may  take  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  frontiers. 

4.  Launchlngs  of  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles where  an  iinusual  number  of  such 
lisunchings  may  be  scheduled  to  occur  within 
a  limited  period  of  time. 

The  foregoing  list,  which  could  be  more 
clearly  defined  in  an  agreed  manner,  is  in- 
tended to  suggest  the  principal  types  of  ac- 
tivities which  might  be  of  some  concern  and 
in  respect  of  which  it  might  be  feasible  to 
establish  routine  advance  notification  pro- 
cedures. However,  states  should  be  free  to 
provide  advance  notification  in  any  addi- 
tional instances  deemed  by  them  to  warrant 
use  of  such  procedures  as  might  be  estab- 
lished. 

Although  the  exact  amount  of  detail  pro- 
vided might  vary,  such  matters  as  the  fol- 
lowing could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
coverMl:  the  type  of  activity:  the  approxi- 
mate size  of  the  units  involved;  the  begin- 
ning and  terminal  dates  of  the  activity  or 
the  period  dtiring  which  it  was  scheduled  to 
occur;  and  the  locations,  areas,  or  direction 
of  movement  involved. 

Such  information  should  be  provided  on  a 
timely  basis.  As  a  general  matter,  notice 
might  be  provided  as  schedules  become 
reasonably  firm,  with,  say,  7  days'  notice 
being  given  where  practical  in  the  case  of 
major  activities.  Notice  of  changes  in  initial 
schedules  should  be  reported  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Procedures:  To  insure  authenticity,  and 
to  avoid  the  lack  of  precision  which  might 
result  from  voice  transmission  of  informa- 
tion, notification  could  appropriately  be 
made  in  the  form  of  an  official  written  com- 
munication issued  by  the  state  or  group  of 
statee  initiating  the  activity.  Such  pro- 
cedures as  the  following  might  be  con- 
sidered: 

1.  Under  a  bilateral  arrangement,  a  state 
initiating  an  activity  could  provide  advance 
notification  directly  to  the  other  state  con- 
cerned. Specific  channels  could  be  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose  in  order  to  insure 
that  notifications  would  promptly  reach 
those  officials  having  an  interest  in  them. 

2.  Where  groups  of  states  were  concerned, 
similar  procedures  could  be  designed.  A 
question  would  arise  as  to  whether  notice 
would  be  given  by  the  military  headquarters 
of  one  group  to  that  of  the  other,  which 
would  then  retransmit  the  information  to 
its  member  states,  or  whether  procedures 
should  be  such  that  both  the  military  head- 
quarters of  a  group  of  states  and  the  mili- 
tary headquarters  of  member  states  would 
receive  the  Information  simxiltaneously. 

3.  A  "clearinghouse,"  established  Jointly 
by  the  states  or  groups  of  states  entering 
into  a  particular  arrangement,  might  receive 
and  disseminate  information  made  available 
by  participants.  Since  timeliness  would  be 
a  key  consideration,  the  most  direct  proce- 
dures would  seem  best  suited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  advance  notification.  However,  the 
concept  of  a  "clearinghouse"  might  be  exam- 
ined as  a  possible  supplement  to,  rather  than 
a  replacement  for,  direct  procedures. 

OBSEBVATION    POSTS 

P\irpo8e:  Advance  notification  constitutes 
a  potentially  useful  measure  undertaken 
separately  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
measures.  A  closely  related  measure  would, 
in  effect,  represent  an  extension  of  the  ad- 
vance notification  concept  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  systems  of  ground  observa- 
tion posts  at  major  transportation  centers. 
The  posts  comprising  such  systems  could  re- 
ceive such  information  relative  to  military 
activities  in  their  vicinity  as  the  host  state 
might  wish  to  provide  and  could,  under 
agreed  arrangements,  observe  the  flow  of 
military  traffic  and  the  general  level  of  mili- 


tary activity  on  a  local  basis,  thereby  clarify- 
ing reports  made  pursuant  to  advance  notifi- 
cation procedures. 

Not  only  the  capability  of  supplementing 
advance  notification  through  direct  observa- 
tion but  also  the  willingness  of  host  states 
to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  observation  post  systems  could  con- 
tribute fiurther  to  the  building  of  confidence 
and  the  improvement  of  reassurance  in  the 
relations  of  the  states  or  groups  of  states 
concerned. 

Elements  of  systems:  It  would  be  imprac- 
tical (as  well  as  \innecessary  from  the  stand- 
point of  providing  general  reassiu*ance)  to 
attempt  to  establiah  observation  posts  at  all 
transportation  centers.  It  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  place  posts  at  such  locations  aa 
certain  principal  ports,  major  railroad  Junc- 
tions, intersections  of  key  highways,  and 
possibly  at  certain  significant  airfields. 

The  complement  ot  posts  might  vary  as 
the  result  of  differing  conditions  in  the  loca- 
tions of  Interest,  but  relatively  limited  com- 
plements should  be  adequate.  Members  of 
post  complements  would  enjoy  such  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  and  would  have  such 
travel  rights  as  might  be  agreed. 

Each  post  wotild  be  responsible  for  ob- 
serving military  movements  within  an  agreed 
siuTounding  area.  Overall  value  of  the  posts 
would  be  enhanced  if,  on  the  occasion  of 
military  movements  through  nearby  areas, 
host  states  would,  at  their  discretion,  afford 
oi^>ortunltles  tot  observation  at  the  point 
nearest  the  poet  city.  Similarly,  it  might  be 
useful  to  be  able  to  conduct  occasional  visits 
to  trantportatlon  centers  where  no  posts 
were  permanently  located.  In  all  cases,  ac- 
cess would  be  limited  to  points  apinopriate 
for  observation  purposes. 

To  facilitate  accomplishment  of  the  mis- 
sions of  observation  posts,  host  states  should 
provide  advance  notification  of  movements 
passing  through  the  post  area. 

Extent  of  geographic  coverage :  The  poten- 
tial usefulness  of  systems  of  observation 
posts  is  not  confined  to  particular  states  or 
areas.  In  the  broadest  sense,  such  systems 
would  be  useful  wherever  significant  military 
activities  take  place.  The  geographic  cov- 
erage of  particular  systems,  however,  would, 
as  a  practical  matter,  be  designed  to  reflect 
military  relationship  in  a  realistic  manner. 

Where  neighboring  states  might  imdertake 
to  provide  mutual  reassurance  through  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  observation  posts, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  transportation  centers 
near  frontiers  would  offer  suitable  locations. 
Where  groups  of  states  might  wish  to  under- 
take such  a  measure,  appreciation  of  military 
realities  would  seem  to  make  desirable  the 
establishment  of  poets  in  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating states  since  observation  of  areas 
from  which  forces  might  be  projected  would 
be  of  importance  in  addition  to  observation 
of  more  central  locations. 

AODmONAL     OaaXBVATION     AaaANGEMENTS 

Purpose:  The  establishment  of  systems  of 
ground  observation  posts  in  fixed  locations 
would  represent  a  major  improvement  in  ex- 
isting conditions.  However,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  capabilities  of  such  posts  would  be 
limited.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem  useful 
to  consider  whether  mutually  acceptable  ar- 
rangements for  additional  tjrpes  of  observa- 
tion could  be  developed  either  to  supplement 
systems  of  ground  observation  posts  or  as 
separate  measures.  As  a  general  matter  such 
arrangements  could  be  useful  either  on  an  ad 
hoc  or  continuing  basis  and  could  provide 
highly  effective  and  fiexlble  means  of  rapidly 
identifying  and  clarifying  military  activities 
and  events. 

Elements  of  systems:  Any  and  all  of  such 
observation  techniques  as  the  following  offer 
substantial  promise: 

1.  Aerial  obaervatlon. 

2.  Mobile  ground  observation  teams. 

3.  Overlapping  radars. 
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S.  Reporting  of  the  foregoing  to  the  spon- 
soring state  or  group  and  representation  of 
Its  views  on  military  matters  In  contacts 
with  the  host  headquarters. 

Although  the  foregoing  functions  are  of 
considerable  Importance,  it  would  be  hoped 
that  in  practice  the  opportunity  for  continu- 
ing contact  between  competent  and  respon- 
sible military  officials  would  itself  prove  to 
be  of  substantial  value  to  those  Involved 
and  to  the  states  or  groups  they  would 
represent. 

COMlCUNICATIOIf  8  ON  MIUTAnT  EMEaGXNCIXS 

Purpose:  Although  extensive  technical 
means  of  communication  are  available  to- 
day, there  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  exist- 
ing arrangements  for  communications  be- 
twssn  statea  would  prove  sufficiently  rapid 
and  reliable  in  time  of  a  military  emergency 
or  crisis.  If  there  Is  to  be  assurance  that 
means  of  communication  will  be  available 
when  needed,  steps  must  be  taken  In  ad- 
vance, and  It  would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
precaution  to  place  in  effect  between  par- 
ticiilar  states  special  arrangemenU  which 
could  instire  the  availability  of  prompt, 
dependable,  and  direct  communications. 
Awareness  of  the  availability  of  such  com- 
munications links  could  Itself  prove  reas- 
suring, and  shoiild  tlie  need  to  use  them 
arlss.  they  could  be  employed  with  a  mini- 
mum of  tlie  uncertainty  that  Is  characteristic 
of  periods  of  tension. 

Principal  elements:  In  considering  the  es- 
tablishment of  special  communications  links. 
It  would  be  necessary  (or  the  states  con- 
cerned to  reach  agreement  on  a  number  of 
matters. 

1.  In  view  of  the  essentially  experimental 
and  iintested  character  of  such  arrange- 
menta.  it  would  not  appear  necessary  or  de- 
sirabls  to  attempt  to  specify  in  advance  all 
types  of  situations  in  which  a  special  com- 
munications link  might  be  utilized.  How- 
ever, there  should  be  a  common  understand- 
ing of  the  general  pxirpose  of  the  link  and 
of  the  broad  drciunstances  under  which  It 
might  be  most  useful.  In  the  view  al  the 
United  States,  such  a  link  should,  sa  a  gen- 
eral matter,  be  reserved  for  emergency  use; 
that  is  to  say,  for  sxample,  that  it  might 
be  reserved  for  communications  concerning 
a  sudden  change  in  ths  military  situation  or 
the  emergence  of  a  military  crisis  which 
might  appear  dlrectiy  to  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  either  of  the  statss  Involved  and 
where  such  developments  were  taking  place 
at  a  rate  which  appeared  to  preclude  the  uss 
of  normal  consultative  procedxires.  Effec- 
tiveness of  the  link  should  not  be  degraded 
throxigh  use  for  otho'  matters. 

2.  Specific  technical  meana  should  be  de- 
termined in  the  light  of  the  geographic  lo- 
cations and  types  of  equipment  available  to 
the  states  concerned.  The  primary  criteria 
would  be  that  technical  arrangements  be  ef- 
fective on  a  ccBitinulng  basis  and  that  they 
be  as  rapid  as  practical.  Ordinary  voice  tele- 
phone represents  one  possibility,  and  radio 
might  also  be  considered  altho\igh  until  com- 
munications satellites  become  available  on 
an  operational  basis,  radio  might  not  provs 
sufficiently  reliable.  In  both  these  cases, 
however,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  pos- 
sibility of  inadvertent  error  either  through 
lack  of  precision  in  reception  or  through  in- 
correct translation.  Considering  all  aspects 
of  the  problem,  the  use  of  teletype  systems 
might,  on  balance,  prove  preferable.  It 
should  bs  noted  that  a  line  reserved  for 
transmission  of  message  by  teletype  could 
have  a  dual  capability  and  bs  used  for  voice 
oommunicatlon  as  well  should  that  prove 
desirable. 

3.  Each  state  would  be  responsible  for  ar- 
rangements within  its  own  territory,  would 
determine  ths  terminal  (or  originating) 
point  of  the  link,  insofar  as  its  snd  of  ths 
circuit  was  concerned,  and  would  make  such 
arraagemeBts  aa  might  b«  nssded  to  effect 
internal  distribution  of  messagss  to  appro- 


priate government  officials.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  it  might  l>e  practical  for 
the  link  to  originate  (or  terminate)  In  the 
national  command  center,  which  mnintpnir^^ 
continuing  contract  with  principal  govern- 
ment officials,  including  the  President.  Such 
a  location  would  also  permit  relevant  data 
and  experience  in  military  matters  to  be 
brought  rapidly  to  bear.  The  route  for  con- 
necting the  two  end  points  of  a  particular 
link  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  agreed. 

4.  Adequate  arrangements  would  be  made 
by  each  state  for  continuous  munTitiig  of 
the  link  and  for  acting  on  messages  which 
might  be  received.  Periodic  joint  tests  or 
checks  of  the  link  could  be  undertaken. 

5.  No  exchange  of  personnel  would  be  in- 
volved. However,  if  military  missions  were 
exchanged  concurrently  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  communications  link,  such 
missions  would  be  available  for  consultation 
should  that  prove  desirable  in  connection 
with  matters  requiring  use  of  the  link. 

Although  the  foregoing  arrangements 
would  be  undertaken  dlrectiy  between  the 
states  concerned,  such  states  might,  at 
their  discretion,  wish  to  notify  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  of  the 
circumstances  Involved  In  a  military  situa- 
tion of  a  character  warranting  emergency 
use  of  the  link. 

OTHXa  AXXAS  or  POSSIBLB  INTXKSST 

It  was  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  the  risk  of  the  outbreak 
of  war  will  continue  to  exlat  as  long  as  and 
wherever  armaments  and  armed  forces  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  states  holding  opposmg 
views.  It  was  alio  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lem haa  been  Increased,  although  not  created, 
,  by  the  emergence  of  modern  weapons  tech- 
nology and  techniques  of  warfare.  The 
measures  proposed  by  the  United  States 
would  ];»t>vlde  a  useful  beginning  and  are 
pointed  toward  what  appears  practical  at 
this  time.  However,  they  are  not  addressed 
to  all  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  other  as- 
pects. In  particular  those  which  are  highly 
technical  in  charactsr,  may  warrant  deeper 
examination.  Moreover,  in  a  period  of  rap- 
idly changing  techiuMogy.  continuing  review 
may  be  desirable. 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  the 
United  States  has  incliuled  among  Ita  pro- 
posals the  establishment  of  an  International 
Commission  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War. 
Such  a  commission  would  be  compxxed  of 
technical  and  military  experts.  Its  size 
should  be  relatively  small,  and  Ita  method 
of  operation  should  be  as  informal  as  prac- 
ticable. 

A  body  of  this  character  might,  for  exam- 
ple, undertake  such  functions  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Consideration  of  those  implications  of 
modem  we^xms  technology  and  techniques 
of  warfare  which  have  a  bearing  on  increas- 
ing or  reducing  the  risk  of  war. 

a.  Consideration  of  data  which  member 
states  might  wish  to  present  respecting  steps 
they  are  taking  to  prevent  accident,  misin- 
terpretation, and  miscalculation,  -and  to 
improve  communication. 

3.  Identification  of  q>eciflc  t-^>^^nlfal  risks 
and  darlflcation  of  supposed  risks. 

4.  Development  of  proposals  for  additional 
agreed  measures  and  encouragement  of  sep- 
arate efforta  by  the  states  concerned  where 
such  efforta  might  offer  a  more  practical 
approach. 

The  foregoing  functions  are  not  offered  as 
specific  terms  of  reference  but  are  rather 
Intended  to  be  illustrative  of  broad  areas 
which  might  be  of  Interest  to  a  eommlsslon 
such  as  that  suggested  by  the  United  States. 
Progress  in  working  out  ths  technical  details 
of  the  other  measures  outlined  in  preceding 
sections  may  assist  in  determining  when  It 
might  be  useful  to  establish  a  special  eom- 
mlsslon of  this  character.  Por  ita  own  part, 
the  United  States  would  be  prepared  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  other  measurss,  to 
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participate  fully,  and  the  United  States 
would  find  resssurance  in  the  willingness  of 
other  states  also  to  participate. 

POSaiBIUTIXB  won  RCDUdNO  THX  RUXS  OT  WAB 

Thbouch    AccaxMT,    "UncMcxn^xiom,    oa 

FaILUKX  or  COMMTTNICATIOir 

(Address  by  William  C.  Poster.  Director,  UjS. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  of 
Plttaburgh,  Pa.,  December  30.  1962) 
Good  afternoon.    I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today.  <  Pltta- 
burgh is  a  favorite  city  of  mine.    It  la  a  city 
of  tremendous  vitality  and  vigor,  and  much 
of  my  work  in  the  private  sector,  and  as  well 
in  Govenunent,  has  been  closely  related  to 
the  efforta  of  this  hub  of  industry. 

I  have  been  called  upon  by  the  Office  of 
my  Public  Affairs  Adviser  to  travel  to  many 
places  to  say  many  things  about  the  VB. 
Arms  Ccmtrol  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
recommendation  that  X  appear  here  this 
afternoon  was  (Hie  that  I  accepted  with  great 
pleasure.  Not  only  am  I  happy  to  see  many 
old  friends  but  I  welcome,  too,  the  oppor- 
tiinity  to  advise  you  of  some  of  the  aspecto 
of  our  work.  I  believe  it  Is  important  that 
I  acquaint  you  with  o\ir  business,  for  it  will 
in  one  way  or  another  affect  the  welfare  and 
security  of  every  American,  today  and  in  the 
futxire.  Ours  Is  a  world  divided  serioxisly 
by  Ideology  and  aspirations.  It  reposes  un- 
easily in  fragile  peace. 

To  lament  the  past  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose for  we  are,  of  oourse.  destined  to  live 
in  the  future.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
are  all  convinced  that  the  hands  on  the  clock 
of  time  have  not  run  so  fast  and  so  far  that 
a  world  of  free  and  Independent  peeves, 
living  peacefully  under  Institutions  of  their 
own  choosing,  is  beyond  our  grasp.  "Hie 
world  has  not  yet  become  such  a  caldron 
of  conflicting  systems,  each  possessing  the 
military  power  to  destroy  the  other,  that 
man's  only  recourse  1b  to  await  his  execu- 
tioner. 

Rather,  we  are  living  with  a  curious  para- 
dox in  that  the  hcaror  of  modem  weapons 
helps  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  their  xise. 
In  fact  the  so-called  balance  of  terror  has 
in  a  very  real  sense  given  mankind  a  reprieve 
in  which  new  and  Intensified  efforta  can  be 
made  to  outlaw  mass  extermination  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy. 

We  stand,  therefore,  at  another  of  the 
crossroads  of  h\iman  destiny.  It  is  for  us  to 
determine  whether  we  have  the  resolve  and 
the  wisdom  to  assert  our  wills  to  survive  in 
a  stable  and  peacefully  progressing  world, 
or  falling  this.  i>osslbly  to  participate  In 
Ita  demise. 

We  have  the  Ingenuity  to  fashion  a  world 
free  from  the  scourage  of  war;  of  this  we 
have  no  doubt.  0\a  confidence  In  this  cause 
is  certainly  reflected  in  the  basic  position 
we  have  adopted  at  the  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva.  There,  we  in- 
troduced a  disarmament  program  which  Is  at 
once  as  far  reaching  as  it  is  detailed.  It 
calls  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to  stop 
the  arms  race  at  an  agreed  time,  to  freeze 
the  military  situation  as  it  then  appears,  and 
then  lUtlmately  to  shrink  military  sstab- 
llshmenta  to  zero. 

The  eventual  goal  Is  a  free,  secure,  and 
peaceful  world  of  independent  states  adher- 
ing to  common  standards  of  Justice  and  in- 
ternational conduct  and  subjecting  the  use 
of  force  to  the  rule  of  law.  But  we  are 
under  no  delusions.  We  recognize  fully  the 
magnitude  of  this  task.  And  we  txptcX  no 
quick  or  simple  solutions.  llOst  Important 
we  know  that  if  this  effort  Is  to  be  brought 
to  fruition  there  must  be  a  common  desire 
within  the  ccnnmunlty  of  nations  to  effect 
such  a  world — a  desire  that  is  not  yet  ap- 
parent on  all  sides. 

Tet,  even  as  we  undertake  this  wide- 
ranging  offensive  there  is  an  immediate 
danger  which  confronto  us.    Ironically,  the 
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nature  of  this  threat  is  such  that  while  we 
seek  to  move  toward  a  disanned  world  we 
could  flnd  ourselves  unwittingly  engulfed 
by  Just  the  type  of  holocaust  we  are  striving 
to  avoid. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  very  real  threat 
of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation,  or  failure 
of  communication.  We  need  look  only  at 
the  Soviet  Union's  recent  adventurism  in 
Cuba  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  danger 
which  is  not  only  real  and  ever  present  but  a 
danger  which  warranta  our  Inunedlate 
attention. 

The  danger  Itself,  of  coxirse,  Is  not  new. 
The  factors  which  make  unpremeditated  war 
possible — false  alarm,  misunderstanding, 
panic,  or  loss  of  control — have  plagued  man- 
kind for  centviries.  But  with  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons  the  consequences  of  such 
a  war  have  assumed  a  new  and  terrifying 
dimension. 

The  technology  and  techniques  .^f  modem 
warfare  are  such  that  much  reliance  is  in- 
evitably placed  on  the  ability  to  respond  rap- 
idly and  effectively  to  hostile  military  action. 
Evento  which  may  occur  In  connection  with 
the  efforts  of  one  state  to  maintain  ita  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  such  action  may,  in  vary- 
ing degrees  and  with  varying  consequences, 
be  misconstrued  by  another.  The  Initiating 
state  may  have  underestimated  the  ambigu- 
ity of  such  events  and  may  have  miscalcu- 
lated the  response  they  would  call  forth. 
The  observing  state  may  misinterpret  them 
and  feel  compelled  to  act. 

Nonbelllg^ent  steps  of  a  precautionary 
character  taken  by  one  state  may  tie  viewed 
by  another  as  being  provocative  at  best  and. 
at  worst,  as  presaging  or  constituting  the 
initiation  of  hostilities.  Accldento  can  oc- 
ciu-  and  may  be  c<»sidered  deliberato  acta. 
Unauthorized  acta  may  appear  to  reveal  hos- 
tile purpose,  and  faiilt  may  be  incorrecUy 
assigned. 

Particularly  where  such  actions  and  eventa 
may  occur  against  the  badcground  of  an  al- 
ready existing  crisis  in  the  relations  of  the 
states  conoemed,  erroneous  assessmenta  may 
dictate  a  rapid  and  disproportionate  re- 
sponse. As  a  consequence,  suddra  and  unex- 
plained changes  in  the  military  situation  may 
increase  the  risk  of  the  outtoeak  of  war. 

Such  efforta  as  have  been  taken  thus  far 
to  avoid  unintentional  war  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  taken  independenUy  by 
states.  For  some  years  now  the  United  States 
has  progressively  Instituted  numerous  uni- 
lateral steps  to  Insure  that  control  over  o\ir 
miltary  Establishment  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  war  by  accident.  Tliese  safe- 
guards could  be  described  as  of  two  types: 
"administrative"  safeguards  which  say  '*you 
may  not";  and  'physical"  safeguards  which 
create  a  situation  so  that  "you  cannot." 
Taken  together  they  are  such  that  it  would 
require  more  than  a  Houdinl  to  circximvent 
them. 

On  the  administrative  side,  only  the  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  the  use  of  atomic  or 
hydrogen  weapons,  and  the  transference  of 
this  authority  is  carefully  controlled. 
There  is  also  the  so-called  two-man  rule 
^  which  requires  at  least  two  responsible  Indl- 
vidxials  to  be  present  at  every  level  of  oper- 
ation for  handling  of  nuclear  weapons.  No 
one  man  is  authorized  to  depart  from  this 
rule. 

Then  Is  also  the  so-called  fail-safe  pro- 
cedure which.  In  essence,  precludes  aircraft 
from  proceeding  beyond  a  predetermined 
point  vrithout  an  explicit  gota  order. 

On  the  physical  side,  there  are  various  de- 
vices built  Into  the  weapoiu  themselves 
which  prevent  Improper  use.  Tot  example, 
there  may  be  an  aiming  switch  wliioh  can 
be  tampered  with  only  by  disssssmbling  the 
weapon  and  which  can  be  activated  only  by 
remote  centred  or  by  the  insertion  of  a  key 
held  in  careful  custody. 

There  Is  also  the  device  of  making  the 
required  aiming  actions  too  much  for  one 


man  to  handle.  Barricades  provide  addi- 
tional safeguacds  against  unauthorized  use. 
Other  devloes  prevent  the  accidental  explo- 
sion of  a  nuclear  weapon.  There  are  other 
devloes  of  both  administrative  and  physical 
nature  which  place  restrainta  on  a  nuclear 
firing  by  accident  or  violation  of  authority. 
On  the  political  side  similar  unilateral 
actions  have  been  instituted.  Again,  the 
Cuban  situation  provides  a  recent  and  vivid 
demonstration  of  this.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  President's  advance  notification  of  his 
decision  to  quarantine  Cuba — an  annoimce- 
ment  designed  to  Insure  that  the  intentions 
of  the  United  States  in  that  c^eraUon  would 
not  be  misunderstood.  Had  advance  notifi- 
cation of  this  action  not  been  given  the 
eventa  that  followed  might  well  have  been 
different  and,  perhaps,  even  tragic.  But,  so 
emoial  is  our  concern,  that,  w*  have  sot^t 
to  pass  beyond  these  unilateral  efforta. 

At  the  Geneva  Dlaarmanwnt  Conference 
we  have  expressed  our  dasirs  to  take  Joint 
steps  to  promote  rsassuraace  against  the 
dangCT  of  inadvertent  war.  We  rsoognlas 
that  steps  in  this  direction  are  no  substitute 
for  disarmamMit.  But  ws  do  believe  that 
international  agreementa  on  spedflc  world- 
wide measures  in  this  arsa  can  and  diould 
be  xmdertaken  now.  Reducing  the  Ukslihood 
of  war  and  Increasing  eonfldenes  can  make 
an  Important  difference  until  soeh  tioM  as 
a  genn'al  disarmament  treaty  becomes  a 
reality.  However,  to  date  our  endeavors  in 
this  direction  have  been  something  less  than 
successful. 

Unfortunately  the  Soviet  Union  has  dis- 
played a  notable  lack  of  enthusiasm  toward 
developing  such  measures. 

Early  in  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  there 
was  an  unanimous  belief  among  those  rep- 
resented at  the  Conference  table  that  certain 
collateral  measures  should  be  agreed  and 
executed  in  advance  of  a  general  disarma- 
ment treaty.  Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  in  Ita 
initial  Usting  of  such  measures  did  not  in- 
clude among  these,  immediate  measures  di- 
rected toward  the  problem  of  inadvertant 
war.  Ita  other  toui  partners  in  the  negotia- 
tion— Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
Bumania,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one,  adopted 
a  similar  position.  Last  summer  the  Sovieta 
did  respond  to  certain  of  our  proposals  in 
this  area.  But  this  was  a  half-hearted  re- 
qMnse  at  best.  To  date,  they  still  have 
given  no  real  Indication  of  thalr  willingness 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  problsm.  This 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  nsgrettable  epi- 
sodes ot  the  negotiations  thus  fsr,  for  It  is 
but  a  simple  fact  of  Intsmational  life  that 
■  the  task  of  abolishing  all  wsapons  will  take 
time.  In  the  interim  the  danger  of  acci- 
dental war  will  persist. 

Our  Western  coUeagues — Canada.  Italy, 
and  the  United  Kingdom — have  repeatedly 
eTpiessed  concern  over  the  risks  of  war  being 
unleashed  by  mistake.  They  too  have  urged 
tiuit  early  action  be  taken  on  measiues 
which  could  substantially  reduce  these 
risks. 

Many  of  ths  eight  nations  new  to  the  dls- 
armamsnt  negotiations  Braatl.  Burma, 
Ethlopa,  India.  Mexico.  Mlgsria.  Sweden,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  sswn  also  to 
ahare  this  concern.  Tbmj  know  that  crea- 
tion of  a  disarmed  world  wiu  taka  tin*.  In 
the  meantime  they  reoognlas  that  the  risk 
of  accidental  war  U  a  hovering  spectre. 
Should  it  occur,  ttiey  are  fully  aware  that 
in  today's  compressed  world  a  war  touched 
off  by  accident  could  well  engalf  thank — 
indeed,  could  engulf  a  multttods  of  nations. 
At  Geneva  the  Soviet  Union  has  gone  to 
some  lengths  to  support  ita  contention  thst 
steps  directed  toward  mintmtidng  the  risks 
of  war  by  accident  can  await  agreemeni  on 
a  total  program  for  disarmament.  IX  takes 
ths  position  that  general  msa  spires  whleh 
might  be  instituted  to  reUeve  the  rtsk  of  war 
by  aoddent  would  not  piovlds  any  dsgrcs  of 
insurance  against  such  a  poaslhiHty.    It 
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action  by  a  potential  enemy  who,  had  he 
been  left  in  the  dark,  could  well  have  read 
something  ominous  into  such  a  move. 

While  this  measure,  by  Itself,  would  be 
helpful,  its  value  would  be  increased  if  addi- 
tional arrangement  could  be  agreed  upon  to 
assure  the  authenticity  of  the  Information 
transmitted.  Some  assistance  In  thla  direc- 
tion co\ild  be  achieved  by  the  establishment 
of  eo-ealled  observation  posts.  Poets  located 
at  principal  railway  centers,  highways,  river 
eroeslngs,  and  alrbases  would  permit  on-the- 
spot  obeervation  of  movement  and  concen- 
tration of  large  forces.  In  the  broadest 
sense,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  useful 
whenever  significant  military  activities  take 
place. 

It  is  possible  that  If  such  an  arrangement 
were  carried  out,  particularly  In  countries  or 
areas  of  the  world  where  histories  of  suspi- 
cion and  hostility  have  existed.  Increased 
confidence  ml^t  quickly  result.  Being  lo- 
cated in  key  areas,  not  only  could  these  posts 
verify  reports  giving  advance  notification  of 
troop  movements,  but  they  might  in  part 
alao  serve  as  a  means  of  determining  that  no 
bTiildup  of  military  forces  for  an  attack  by 
surprise  vras  in  preparation.  In  particularly 
tense  or  suspicious  atmoepheres  such  a 
scheme  could  provide  welcome  reass\irance 
to  thoee  who  might  otherwise  suspect  the 
worst. 

Additional  types  of  observation  co\ild  be 
developed  to  supplement  fixed  observation 
poets.  Aerial  obeervation.  mobile  ground 
observation  teams,  or  overlapping  radars  all 
could  assist  in  lessening  the  possibility  of 
an  luiespected  face  to  face  of  military  power 
thereby  lessening  the  risk  of  the  outbreak  of 
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Particularly  dangerous  zones  in  terms  of 
inadvertent  war  are  those  in  which  a  mili- 
tary confrontation  presently  exists.  We  tend 
often  to  forget  that  such  a  situation  Is  not 
unique  to  the  European  area — although  cer- 
tainly this  Is  an  area  of  primary  concern. 
There  are  many  places  around  the  globe 
where  a  similar,  if  more  dormant,  type  of 
confrontation  exists.  It  is  axiomatic  that  in 
these  forward,  exposed  poeitlons  suspicions 
and  fears  are  quite  readily  nurtured.  In 
most  cases  this  Is  not  by  design  but  is  due 
largely  to  a  pervading  air  of  uncertainty. 
In  such  areas  apprehension  is  a  natxiral  con- 
dition of  life.  It  cannot  be  entirely  over- 
come, but  it  can  be  considerably  tempered. 
Ai^rehension  thrives  on  the  unknown. 

To  minimize  this  psychological  barrier  we 
see  merit  in  an  exchange  of  military  mis- 
sions between  statee,  or  groups  of  states, 
where  such  confrontations  are  potentially 
dangerous.  These  missions,  operating  much 
In  the  same  manner  as  military  attach^ 
(who  are  now  something  on  the  order  of 
permanent  fixtures  in  the  embassies  of  a 
large  majority  of  nations) ,  could  contribute 
significantly  to  promoting  improved  com- 
miinicatlons  and  tmderstandtng.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  missions — each  small  In  niun- 
ber  and  headed  by  an  officer  of  high  rank — 
could  well  generate  ccmfidence  enough  to  off- 
set measurably  the  present  strong  and  un- 
fortunate air  of  xmcertainty  that  now  exists 
in  theee  areas.  This  was  one  proposal  the 
Soviet  Union  last  sxunmer  Incorporated  in 
its  overall  disarmament  program.  So  here, 
perhaps,  we  have  at  least  an  agreement  in 
principle.  Whether  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
alliee  consider  It  valuable  enough  to  put  Into 
(q)eration  prior  to  agreement  on  a  total  dis- 
armament program  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  particularly  distressing  picture  to  con- 
template in  the  realm  of  accidental  war  is 
the  possible  failure  of  conomunlcatlons  be- 
tween states  in  a  time  of  crisis.  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  nimierous  safeguards  we 
have  installed  over  ova  Military  Establish- 
ment. Tet  in  this  era  of  modern  weapons. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  not  all  states  posses- 
sing these  weapons  have  Inveated  enough  in 
a  p<^cy  to  Insure  against  their  forcee  being 
accident  prone. 


The  nature  of  modern  weapons  systems  Is 
such  that  the  improvement  of  communica- 
tions between  states,  particularly  between 
states  possessing  these  modem  weapon  sys- 
tems, could  serve  In  time  of  crisis  as  a  valu- 
able link  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  unin- 
tentional war.  The  establishment  of  rapid 
and  reliable  communications  among  govern- 
ments and,  perhapc  even  with  the  United 
Nations,  would  be  vital  in  a  situation  such 
as  this.  Here  again,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Indicated  an  interest.  Tet  here,  too,  a  ques- 
tion remains  as  to  whether  it  Is  prepared  to 
pursue  this  Idea  in  advance  of  or  as  part  of 
a  total  disarmament  program.  If  the  latter 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  early  and  effec- 
tive action  to  allay  such  a  danger  could  not 
be  undertaken. 

A  reference  to  the  "purple  telephone"  must 
necessarily  be  included  at  this  point.  News 
reports  periodically  have  mentioned  that 
improved  communications  would  mean  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  telephone  line  be- 
tween the  Kremlin  and  the  White  Ho\ue. 
A  direct  connection  between  Washington 
and  Moecow  terminating  in  a  pvurple  receiv- 
er perched  on  the  desks  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Chairman  Khrushchev  Is  a  unique 
thought,  international  pcAltics  being  what 
they  are  today.  But  such  a  dramatic  ar- 
rangement overlooks  the  basic  point.  This 
is  not  that  heads  of  government  of  the 
United  States  and  U.S3JI.  or  any  other  world 
leaders  need  necessarily  be  in  Instantaneous 
personal  contact.  Rather  it  is  that  in  time 
of  tension  a  channel  is  readily  available 
for  responsible  officials  of  governments — and 
when  required,  heads  of  government — to 
reach  one  another  as  rapidly  as  today's  sci- 
ence and  technology  will  permit  without  the 
need  to  rely  solely  on  normal  channels  of 
communication.  For  example,  given  our 
governments  structxire  it  nxight  be  moat 
effective  to  use  a  teletype  system,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  suggested  recently  and  to  tie 
our  end  of  such  a  contemplated  conununi- 
cation  link  to  ova  National  Command  Cen- 
ter— a  command  poet  which  maintains  con- 
tact with  many  government  officials.  Includ- 
ing the  President,  wherever  they  may  be. 
The  desires  of  the  other  nations  concerned 
would  determine  the  terminal  point  In  their 
governmental  structxire. 

These  are  some  of  the  means  by  which 
states  in  a  cooperative  manner  can  take  ef- 
fective action  toward  red\icing  the  real  and 
present  dangers  of  war  by  accident.  For 
our  part,  we  are  prepared  now  to  establish 
the  necessary  working  groups  that  these 
measvu-es  can  be  put  into  effect  without  de- 
lay. But  I  mvist  hastily  add  that  these 
steps  are  not  the  be-all  and  end-all.  Fur- 
ther discussions  of  this  problem  could  well 
lead  to  additional  measiues  to  check  the 
threat  of  inadvertent  war.  Certainly  no  one 
nation  has  a  monopoly  on  ideas  in  this  field, 
and  it  may  well  behoove  all  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Commis- 
sion on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War. 
Working  in  an  atmosphere  largely  devoid  of 
immediate  political  and  negotiating  over- 
tones, such  a  Commission  could  devote  full 
time  exclusively  to  the  risks  Inherent  in  this 
problem  and  attempt  to  develop  practical 
means  of  coping  with  them.  This  would 
assure  all  concerned  that  deliberate  wis- 
dom and  experience  would  be  responsibly 
engaged  in  seeking  to  make  the  possibility 
of  war  by  mishap  even  less  likely. 

We,  in  our  Agency,  are  actively  studying 
means  of  putting  into  effect  those  measures 
to  reduce  the  risks  of  war  which  we  already 
have  proposed  In  Geneva.  And  we  are  Just 
as  actively  studying  other  measures  which 
could  serve  the  same  purpose. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  effcH-ts  to  mini- 
mize war  by  accident  cannot  stand  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  basic  steps  of  armaments 
reduction  and  control  that  must  be  taken  if 
the  dangers  posed  by  modem  weapons  are  to 
be  removed.  Tet,  while  the  time  available  for 
achieving  success  in  this  task  Ls  not  unlim- 
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Ited,  there  Is  no  reason  why  nations  must 
await  the  day  the  full  process  of  disarma- 
ment begins  before  taking  action  to  fore- 
stall the  risks  of  being  Involved  unwittingly 
in  a  war.  Initial  measures  of  the  type  I  have 
Just  enumerated  can  be  readily  undertaken. 
If  put  Into  effect  nations  will  be  able  to 
breathe  a  little  easier.  Uoreover.  further 
strides  down  the  road  to  disarmament  could 
be  taken  with  greater  confidence. 

I  mentioned  earUer  that  we  stand  at  an- 
other of  the  croesroads  of  human  destiny. 
We  know  the  road  the  United  Statee  wishes 
to  foUow.  Indeed  we  have  already  taken  our 
first  stepe  in  that  direction.  But  it  is  a  long 
way  to  the  end  of  that  road.  As  we  Journey 
along  it,  we  must  provide  assurance  sgainst 
the  danger  of  unwanted  war.  We  know  that 
nations  can  take  Joint  stepe  to  provide  such 
assxirance  and  we  intend  to  do  all  we  can  to 
persuade  them  that  they  should — ^that  they 
must  do  so.  Therefore,  when  negotlatloni 
resume  In  Geneva  next  month  this  problem 
will  receive  our  full  and  undivided  attention. 

We  have  reached  that  time  of  year  when 
the  symbol  of  peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will  beoomee  very  real  and  very  mean- 
Ingf  uL  But  this  Is  our  goal  13  months  of  the 
year.  And  I  wish  to  emphsslse  that  we 
welcome  the  comments,  the  criticisms,  and 
the  fresh  suggestions  that  come  from  as- 
sociations such  as  yours,  and  from  those  In- 
dividuals who  take  a  deep  Interest  In  arms 
contrcd  and  disarmament. 

Ours  is  a  new  Agency,  Just  entering  the 
second  year  of  its  existence.  To  my  knowl- 
edge this  Is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
a  sovereign  nation  has  established  a  aepa- 
rate  agency  to  WOTk  full  time  on  the  cen- 
tral problem,  and  all  the  related  problems, 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  Because 
the  duties  are  so  paramoiut,  we  welcome, 
and  Indeed  we  call  upon,  individuals  whoever 
they  nuy  be.  to  help  lu  develop  thoee  pro- 
posals  which  may  lead  the  way  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  tvtmdown  in  the  arms  race  and  then 
to  disarmament. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  all  of  you  the  greet- 
ings of  this  holiday  season. 

Thank  you. 


next  week,  at  one  of  its  short  meetings, 
the  Senate  will  pass  bills  oo.  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection  and  which 
are  mmoontroversiaL  So  if  any  Senator 
is  interested  in  such  bills,  he  oufi^t  to  be 
present  and  attending.  However,  there 
will  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes. 

With  that  announconent,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
entered  on  June  27.  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday, 
July  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  pin.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  entered  on 
June  27,  imtil  Tuesday.  July  2,  1963,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA'nON 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  28, 1963: 

IfAimatS    OOKMXSSZOK 


Ashton  C.  Barrett,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
Federal  Ifaritime  Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30, 1967  (reappointment) . 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
JULY  2 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  all  may  know,  the  Senate  will  have 
but  a  very  limited  session  on  Tuesday 
next,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  session 
on  Friday  of  next  week.  The  Senate 
will  then  recess  or  adjourn  until  Tues- 
day of  the  following  week.  It  will  re- 
turn on  July  9  to  undertake  business  on 
the  calendar  and  reports  of  committees. 
It  is   entirely  probable,  however,  that 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  28,  1963: 

DxPAXnCXNT  OF  DxrsNSB 

Eugene  O.  Fublnl,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenss. 

DxPAxncKirT  or  thx  An  Foacs 
Alexander  Henry  Flax,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

DmumcxifT  or  JuBtics 

jOhn  IC.  Oannella,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  Tork. 

J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 

Harry  Phllllpa,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  UJ3. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  6th  circuit. 

Ouy  W.  Hixon,  of  Florida,  to  be  VS.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

DxPAsncxNT  or  thx  Navt 
Adm.  David  Lamar  McDonald.  UJ3.  Navy., 
to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  2  yeara. 

UJB.  Havt 
Having  been  deslgiuted,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  StatA  Code,  sec- 
tion 6231,  for  commands  and  other  dutiee 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within  the 


contemplation  of  said  section,  the  following- 
named  officer  for  i^ipointment  to  the  grade 
indicated  while  so  serving: 

To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  D.  OrUln.  XJA.  Navy. 

Having  been  deeignated.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tltls  10,  United  Statee  Code,  eeo- 
tion  6331,  for  commands  and  other  dutiee 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within 
the  contemplation  of  said  section,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
indicated.  whUe  so  ssndng: 

To  he  vice  admiraJs 

Bear  Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ramage,  U.S.  Navy. 

Bear  Adm.  Bay  C.  Needham.  UJ3.  Navy. 

Bear  Adm.  Paul  H.   Bamsey,  UJ3.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated 
imder  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  fia83 : 

To  be  xrioe  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  nank  CBelme,  VM.  Mavy. 

National  Ovako  Bubsau 
MaJ.  Oen.  Winston  Peabody  Wilson. 
A039833&,  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of 
the  UM.  Air  Force,  member  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Gxuud  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
Chief  ot  the  National  Ouard  Bureau  for  a 
period  of  4  years  to  date  from  August  81, 
1963.  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3015. 

TJB.  AmFoacB 

The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  \mder  the  provisions  of  sections 
8218,  8361,  and  8392,  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

To  he  hrigadier  general* 

Col.  William  H.  Clarke.  A0649168.  Montana 
Air  National  Ouard. 

CoL  Homer  O.  Ooebel.  A0441737,  North 
Dakota  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Kenneth  X.  Keene,  AOe06634,  Indiana 
Air  NaUonal  Guard. 

Col.  Frederick  P.  Wei««r,  A0867Ma.  Ohio 
Air  National  Ouard. 

U.S.  Aairr 

Tlie  foUowlng-named  cadet,  graduating 
class  of  1963,  U.S.  MlUtary  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Begvdar  Army  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  4S5S: 

To  he  second  Uevtenant 

Pope,  Derwin  B. 

The  nominations  beginning  James  B. 
Scherer  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Arthur  N.  Tando  to  be  second  Uentenant. 
with  the  exception  of  promotions  to  the  rank 
of  major,  which  nomlnatlonB  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Comc 
sioMAL  Bxooao  on  June  34,  1868. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Address  by  Postmaster  Geaeral  Day  at 
ZStli  ABWTcrsary  LsadieoB  of  Qvil 
Aoronaiitics  B«ard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  o»TJ>HaMs 

IN  THS  8ENATB  OF  THB  UNirVD  STATBB 

Friday,  June  28, 1963 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  26.  1963.  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States.  Hon.  J.  Edward 
Day.  was  called  upon  to  deliver  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 


the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Board. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  those  who  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  this  excel- 
lent address.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  Postmaster  General's  re- 
marks printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 
Aoimsss  BT  J.  Bdwako  Dat,  PosncAsna  Onr- 

KXAL,    AT    25TB    ANNIYXXaAST   LUMCHSOH   Or 

THX  Civn.  AxaoxtAuncs  Boaxd,  Wasrhco- 

TON,  D.C.,  Jimx  26, 1963 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  join  In  celebrating 
the  2Sth  anniversary  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board. 


Yesterday  at  about  this  same  time  I  ad- 
dreesed  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington,  so  I 
am  rsaUy  flying  high  this  week. 

Trom  my  rather  lofty  vantage  point  I  con- 
gratuUte  the  members  and  staff  of  the  CAB — 
past  and  preeent— on  a  sneceesfol  quarter 
century  ot  asslstancs  to  dvU  aviation.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  hss  guided  American 
aviation  through  a  period  of  phenomenal 
progress,  change,  and  expansion.  It  has 
aided  the  airlines  during  the  dUBeult  tran- 
sition to  the  Jet  age. 

The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  19S8  to  end  the  economic  chaoe 
and  near  anarchy  which  prevailed  In  the 
aviation  Industry.  The  act  was  designed  to 
cheek  the  uncontrolled  oompetttion  of  the 
previous  decade  and  to  give  the  young  in- 
dustry a  chanos  to  develop  in  an  orderly 
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Tie 


now  pays  only  a  fair  charge  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  carriers. 

The  CAB'S  sUbillzatlon  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry has  greatly  helped  us  in  providing 
reliable  and  rapid  airmail  service.  The  De- 
partment will  spend  about  $03  million  on  air 
transportation  this  fiscal  year.  Twenty-flve 
years  ago,  when  the  CAB  was  founded,  that 
figure  was  under  936  million.  Since  this 
earlier  figure  reflects  a  subsidy,  the  change 
is  actually  even  larger  than  is  Indicated. 

Americans  today  send  nearly  2  billion 
pieces  of  airmail  annually,  an  Increase  of 
760  percent  over  1938.  The  Increase  In  air- 
mail poundage  in  the  last  25  years  is  twice 
that  large,  about  1,500  percent. 

Like  every  other  Federal  agency,  operating 
in  a  dynamic  political  and  economic  climate, 
the  CAB  has  at  times  been  enmeshed  In  con- 
troversy and  has  upon  occasion  been  at- 
tacked. Some  of  the  criticism  has  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  the  CAB  must  balance  Its 
twin  functions  of  promotion  and  regulation. 

It  has  now  become  more  or  less  expected 
that  a  member  of  an  independent  Federal 
commission  will,  upon  retiring,  Inunedlately 
call  for  Its  abolition  or  substantial  revision. 
Newton  Mlnow  followed  the  accepted  ritual 
when  he  vacated  his  FCC  Office  on  the  sev- 
enth floor  of  our  Post  Office  Department 
building  recently.  Louis  J.  Hector,  on  retir- 
ing from  the  CAB  in  1960,  wrote  President 
Elsenhower : 

"Not  with  the  Founding  Fathers  as  mem- 
bers of  its  Board  do  I  think  the  CAB  as  now 
organized  could  fulflll  its  obligations  to  the 
American  people." 

I  don't  know  of  any  Postmaster  General 
who  has  suggested  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment be  disbanded.  However,  sometimes 
we  are  told  by  others  that  the  Post  Office 
should  be  a  private  corporation  operated  for 
profit  Intsead  of  a  great  public  service 
agency.  In  this  connection,  the  following 
item  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  one  of  our 
Washington  newspapers  not  long  ago: 

"A  second,  separate  John  Birch  Society — 
calling  for  abolition  of  the  socialistic  Post 
Office  Department  and  cola  beverages — is  now 
operating  with  headquarters  In  Baltimore,  it 
was  revealed  yesterday. 

"The  Baltimore  organization,  whoee  full 
name  Is  the  John  Birch  Chowder  and  March- 
ing Society,  is  headed  by  Attorney  Leonard 
J.  Kerpelman. 

"Kerpelman  aald  the  society's  No.  1  aim  is 
to  wage  its  opposition  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

"  'By  sodaUstlcally  delivering  people's  mes- 
sages for  them.'  he  said,  'the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment makes  people  weak,  dependent  and 
without  moral  fiber,  instead  of  leaving  them 
to  deliver  their  own  messages,  which  would 
make  them  strong,  independent,  and  morally 
fibrous.' 

"Kerpelman  described  his  society  as  an  an- 
cient one,  driven  underground  by  Prohibi- 
tion: 'We  regard  the  more  recent  John  Birch 
Society,  the  one  that  hogged  all  the  publicity, 
as  a  very  late  starter.  Our  society  Is  better 
fit  to  deal  with  world  problems  today,  be- 
cause we  have  been  underground  for  so  long 
we  are  more  c(»npletely  uncontamlnated  by 
any  ideas  of  the  last  millennium.'  " 

Of  course,  I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Kerpel- 
man's  Chowder  and  Marching  Society.  I 
think  that  a  strong  and  efficient  Post, Office 
Department  is  indispensable  to  a  thriving 
economy,  just  as  the  work  of  the  CAM  has 
been  indispensable  to  the  ordered  expansion 
of  American  aviation.  \ 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  proud  of 
its  own  role  In  starting  commercial  aviation. 
The  Department's  airmail  service  initiated 
the  commercial  use  of  the  airplane,  which 
before  that  time  had  been  built  only  for 
military  or  exhibition  purpoees. 

Congress  authorized  contracts  for  the  car- 
riage of  mail  by  airplane  in  1911.  Since  the 
cost  could  not  exceed  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, airmail  filghts  did  not  actually 
begin  until  1918.    The  first  trip  was  not  atis- 


plclous.  Careful  plans  had  been  laid  which 
called  for  a  plane  to  fly  from  Washington  to 
New  York,  with  a  stop  in  Philadelphia.  On 
the  morning  of  May  16,  1918,  in  the  presence 
of  President  Wilson  and  other  Government 
figiu'es,  including  an  obscure  young  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  called  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  a  pioneering  aviator  set  out  with 
the  first  load  of  airmail. 

But  he  got  his  directional  signals  mixed 
up  and  wound  up  in  Waldorf,  Md.  His  mall 
had  to  be  carried  back  to  Washington  and 
taken  to  New  York  by  train. 

Despite  the  faltering  start,  airmail  routes 
were  gradusdly  established  over  much  of  the 
country.  The  Poet  Office  Department  made 
the  first  transcontinental  flight  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  on  September  8,  1920, 
with  the  plane  carrying  16,000  letters  and 
averaging  80  miles  an  hour. 

In  those  dajrs,  flying  was  a  dangerous,  un- 
certain, and  sometimes  madcap  business. 
Runways  for  takeoff  or  landing  did  not  exist 
and  there  was  no  air-to-ground  communica- 
tion, no  beam  to  follow,  and  no  marked 
course.  The  mail  planes  were  converted 
Army  DeHavllands  with  open  cockpits,  fab- 
ric-covered wooden  frames,  and  a  top  speed 
of  100  miles  per  hour.  Once  a  pilot  left  a 
field  nobody  knew  where — or  if — he  was  until 
he  arrived. 

The  few  Instruments  on  the  panel  were  of 
uncertain  accuracy  and  adaptability.  Gaso- 
line capacity  limited  the  plane  to  a  few 
hours'  flight,  and  the  motors  were  unpredict- 
able and  tended  to  stop  at  any  time.  When 
the  motor  stopped  it  could  be  started  only 
by  spinning  the  propeller,  a  difficult  Job 
which  resulted  in  many  bruises  and  some 
near  decapitations. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  planes  were 
used  in  the  airmail  service  from  May  1918  to 
October  1921.  Only  60  of  these  were  In  flying 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Another 
26  were  still  available  but  undergoing  repair. 
Of  the  others.  101  had  crashed,  7  burned, 
and  37  had  to  be  withdrawn  for  one  reason 
fx  another. 

Thirty  men  were  killed  in  airmail  service 
In  about  the  same  period.  In  1920  there  was 
one  fatality  for  each  100,000  miles  flown.  By 
comparison,  the  1962  fatality  rate  for  sched- 
uled domestic  passenger  service  was  one 
fatality  for  each  172  million  miles  flown,  a 
flne  tribute  to  the  air  safety  work  done  by  the 
CAB  and  FAA. 

The  men  attracted  to  the  hazardous  Job  of 
flying  the  mall  in  the  early  days  were  a  dar- 
ing, temperamental  and  carefree  group.  The 
Post  Office  Department  had  no  choice  but  to 
accommodate  itself  to  their  hljinks  and  ec- 
centricities, because  as  some  official  said  with 
resignation,  "the  mall  miut  go,  but  who  in 
hell  is  going  to  take  it?" 

The  pilots  seemed  fond  of  letting  the  mail 
wait  around  in  balmy  weather,  but  took  a 
kind  of  fierce  pride  in  defying  bad  weather. 
One  man  took  time  off  to  bombard  a  village 
with  toilet  paper.  Another  arranged  to  buzz 
antelopes  into  a  fence  corner  where  a  con- 
federate waited  to  butcher  them. 

The  most  famoiis  of  all  air  mall  pilots  was 
Charles  Lindbergh,  who  served  on  a  contract 
route  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Fly- 
ing northbound  on  this  route  on  November 
3,  1926,  Lindbergh  ran  out  of  fuel  and  was 
forced  to  Jxunp  from  his  plane.  Dean  Smith, 
a  colleague  of  Lindbergh's  reported  a  crash 
landing  with  this  terse  message: 

"Landed  on  cow,  killed  cow,  scared  me. 
Smith."  Another  air  mall  pilot,  one  Kenneth 
Unger,  was  forced  to  crash  land  after  his 
motor  failed.  Unhurt,  he  borrowed  a  horse 
to  return  to  town.  Evidently,  he  was  less 
skilled  in  handling  the  horse  than  his  plane, 
because  the  horse  threw  him  for  another 
crash  landing,  and  this  time  he  tooke  his 
ankle. 

Lindbergh  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
air  mall  service  to  make  his  historic  flight 
from  New  York  to  Paris  in  May  1937.   During 
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a  Paris  interview,  Lindbergh  said,  "I  am  an 
air  mall  pilot  and  expect  to  fly  the  mail 
again."  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  later 
did  fly  his  old  route  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  once  again. 

Although  the  Post  Office  Department 
actually  carried  mall  up  to  August  1937,  it 
gradually  surrendered  its  operations  as  soon 
as  contractus  with  the  abiUty  and  suflleient 
nnft"««^'  backing  to  perform  the  service 
could  be  seotued.  The  Depajrtment  fostered 
and  nurtxired  ccMnmerdal  aviation  and  then 
turned  It  over  to  private  enterprise. 

We  have  other  examples  of  a  similar  pat- 
tern in  Poet  Office  history.  In  most  indus- 
trialized foreign  countries,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  broadcasting  facilities  are  owned 
by  the  government.  In  the  United  States, 
we  feel  that  these  functions  are  best  left  in 
private  hands.  However,  the  telegraph  began 
as  a  Government-fostered  enterprise  in  this 
country. 

A  telegraph  line  was  opened  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  in  1846.  It  was 
built  at  Government  expense  by  its  Inventor, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  Postmaster  Genoral 
Cave  Johnson  flxed  the  cost  at  1  cent  for 
every  four  characters. 

When  Morse  offered  his  patent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  $100,000.  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment turned  it  down  as  unpromising.  Post- 
master General  Johnson  advised  Morse  "that 


the  operation  of  the  telegraph  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  had  not  satisfled 
him  that  under  any  rate  of  postage  that 
could  be  adopted,  its  revenues  could  be  made 
equal  to  its  expenditures." 

Postmaster  General  Johnson's  crystal  ball 
was  a  mite  clouded,  but  so  were  the  crjrstal 
balls  of  later  seers.  Here  is  a  story  that 
appeared  in  a  Boston  newspaper  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  centxuT  ago: 

"A  man  about  46  years  of  age,  giving  the 
name  of  Joshua  Coppersmith,  has  been  ar- 
rested in  New  York  for  attempting  to  ex- 
tort fxmds  from  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people  by  exhibiting  a  device  which  he  says 
will  convey  the  human  voice  over  metallic 
wires.  He  calls  the  Instrument  a  'telephone' 
which  is  obviously  Intended  to  imitate  the 
word  'telegraph'  and  win  the  confidence  of 
thoee  who  know  the  success  of  the  latter 
instrument.  Well-informed  people  know 
that  It  is  impossible  tc  transmit  the  htunan 
voice  over  wires  ss  may  be  done  with  dots 
and  dashes  and  signals  of  the  Morse  Code, 
and  that,  even  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  the 
thing  would  be  of  no  practical  value.  The 
authorities  who  apprehended  this  criminal 
are  to  be  congratulated,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
his  punishment  will  be  prompt  and  fitting, 
that  It  may  bsrve  as  an  example  to  other 
conscienceless  schemers  who  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tmres." 


The  bad  prophets  have  not  been  reetricted 
to  the  field  of  communications.  As  late  as 
1901.  WUbur  Wright  doubted  that  man  would 
fly  "within  a  thousand  years." 

We  need  not  feel  superior  to  the  bad  guee- 
sers  of  times  past.  Wilbur  Wright,  deq>ite 
his  own  skepticism,  went  on  to  fly  the  flrst 
heavler-than-air  machine  with  his  brother 
only  2  years  later.  We  have  a  copious  share 
of  the  timid  and  \inlmaginative  amongst  us 
today. 

There  are  thoee  who  are  against  the  at- 
tempt to  fly  a  man  to  the  moon  because 
they  say  it  would  cost  too  much.  There  are 
thoee  who  oppose  reneired  efforts  to  reach  a 
test-ban  agreement  on  the  groxmds  that  we 
have  failed  before.  There  are  those  whose 
only  answer  100  years  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  to  the  demands  for  equality 
and  justice  of  Negro  Americans  is  more  pa- 
tience and  further  delay.  Tlie  f<41owlng 
words  were  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
1862: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  i»«sent.  *  *  *  As  our 
case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew.    We  must  disenthrall  ourselves." 

Today,  we  must,  once  agam.  disenthrall 
oiu'selvee. 

I  wish  the  Civil  Aeronautios  Board  a  happy 
birthday  and  continued  success  in  guiding 
the  aviation  industry. 

Happy  landings  to  all  of  you. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DBBIONATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker : 

TBS  SPSAKxa's  Room, 

July  1. 1963. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Casl  Al- 
BXST  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCoaicACK, 

Speaker  of  the  Hou$e 

of  Representatives. 

The  Reverend  Michael  J.  Churak,  su- 
preme chaplain  of  the  Slovak  Catholic 
Federation  of  America,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  Holy  Lord.  Father  Almighty,  eternal 
God.  from  Whom  all  authority  proceeds, 
and  imder  whose  loving  care  nations 
prosper  and  flourish,  deign  to  bless  all 
assembled  here  for  the  opening  of  this 
session  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Be  present  with  us,  O  Holy  Spirit, 
throughout  this  session.  Come  to  help 
us  in  our  affairs  and  deign  to  enter  into 
our  deliberations. 

Direct  us  in  our  paths  to  seek  the  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens,  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  or  creed,  to  assure  the 
blessings  of  freedom  for  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world  even  those  who  now 
suffer  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  Let 
us  strive  to  promote  peace  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  a  peace  founded  on 
the  four  pillars  of  "truth.  Justice,  love, 
and  freedom"— "Pacem  in  Terris,"  Pope 
JohnXXm. 

In  this  11th  centennial  year  of  the  ar- 
rival of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  Slo- 
vakia and  during  the  observance  of  88. 
Cyrtl  and  Methodius  Week— July  1  to 


July  7 — ^we  especially  invoke  Thee  to  look 
down  upon  the  2  million  citizens,  Amer- 
icans of  Slovak  descent,  who,  enriched 
with  the  heritage  of  these  saintly  broth- 
ers, have  contributed  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  America. 

As  we  approach  the  celebration  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  our  own 
coimtry.  look  down,  we  humbly  invoke 
Thee,  on  the  nation  of  Slovakia  and  all 
nations,  whose  people  have  been  deprived 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Grant,  we 
pray,  that  truth,  Justice,  love,  and  free- 
dom may  prevail  in  our  own  beloved 
country  and  among  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  This  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  27,  1963.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Law- 
rence K.  Bird; 

H.R.  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  <a  Miss  Ann 
Super; 

HJt.  1292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cannela 
Calabrese  DiVito; 

H.R.  1332.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
nodrlgues  Fonseca: 

H.R.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
DlLella  Codella; 

H.R.  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose- 
phine Maria  (Bonaooorso)  Bowtell; 

HR.  4773.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leroy 
Stnallenberger,  a  referee  in  bankruptcy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  Joint  reso- 
lution Sf  the  following  titles,  in  which 


the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quest^: 

8. 280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Btsuko  Mat- 
suo  MoClellan; 

S.  296.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Marie 
Kee  Tham; 

S.  638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Bang 
Williams; 

8.  646.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use 
of  lands  in  the  Camp  Joeeph  H.  Fendletoo 
Naval  Reservation,  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  station; 

S.  668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Denis  Ryan; 

S.  733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Yuen 
Yau; 

8.  753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Glu- 
sei^a  Raf  ala  Monarca; 

S.879.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medsls  in  commemoration  of  the  160th 
anniversary  of  the  building  of  Perry's  fleet 
and  the  Battle  of  Lake  Brie; 

S.  1082.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  Treasiury 
a  correctional  industriee  fund  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Colxmibia,  and  for 
othM'  purposes; 

S.  1126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  Nevada  to 
statehood: 

8. 1201.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  James 
T.  Maddvix; 

8. 1230.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Carlton  M. 
Richardson; 

8. 1401.  An  act  to  authorias  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Colvmibia  to  ac- 
quire, construct.  <q>erate,  and  regulate  a  pub- 
lie  off-street  parking  facility: 

8. 1489.  An  act  for  the  reUef  at  J.  Arthur 
Fields;  and 

8.J.  Bee.  61.  Joint  reeolution  to  authorise 
the  preeentation  of  an  Air  Force  Medal  of 
Recognition  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  D.  FDu- 
lois,  retired. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AN  AIX>I- 
TTONAL  ASSISTANT  SBCRBTARY 
IN  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursuant 
to  the  authortty  granted  the  Speaker  on 
Thursday,  June  27,  IMS,  the  Speaker  did 


th 
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on  June  98.  IMS.  ilfB  ttie 
anoDed  bin  <rf  tpe  Senate: 

8.1S80.  AnMtioprovktoforaaadtfWimal 
AMtatant  Btati%m  y  in  tba  Tnmmj  Dapwt- 


PEiUilSSION 

REPOR" 


nLE  OQNFERENCB 
t  ON  HJl.  6207 


'O 


conent 


ttie 


Mr.    BOQOe 
immaliiious 
ontbepwrtof 
night  tonight  tc 
onHJl.5207. 
ings  Act 

Tlie  SPKAKKH 
ol)jectlon  to  the 
from  Louisiana 
nd 


Mr.    Speaker,    I 

that  the  managers 

House  have  until  mld- 

fUe  a  eonf  erenoe  report 

Foreign  Senrioe  Build- 


pro  tempore.    Is  there 
request  of  the  gentleman 


objection. 


firTATDB  OF  '  HB  APPROPRIATION 

BIIliB  AND  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  coiu  mt  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  an(  to  revise  and  extend  my 


pro  tempore.    Is  there 
request  of  the  gentleman 


The  SPEAKER 
objection  to  the 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no 
Mr.  CANNOT, 
significant  day 
endar  andat 
1,  is  the  first 
196i. 

men  generally 
end  of  the  old 
ginning  of  the 
a  balance  to 
stttDd   flnandally, 


th} 
diy 
TtaroughifUt 


amiw  for  us  to 

we  are  in  the 

the 

budget. 


aeaslaa  anl 


objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 

in  the  congressional  cal- 

Treasury.   Today,  July 

of  the  new  fiscal  year 

the  country  business- 

lare  accustomed,  at  the 

fiscal  year  and  the  be- 

lew  fiscal  year,  to  strike 

a4certain  Just  where  they 

It   is   perhaps    not 

xrlefiy  record  Just  where 

appr(q;>rlatlons  business  of 

the  condition  of  the 


iT  OH   ACnOMS  TO    DATE 

Seven  appro  >riation  bills  for  fiscal 
1964  and  two  1  ills  for  fiscal  1963,  dis- 
posing of  about  $73,631,000,000  of  the 
President's  curr  mt  budget  requests,  have 
been  sent  to  th  e  Senate.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Approm:  atlons  cut  the  budget  in 
333,000,000.  The  House 
n  some  particulars  and 
Tlius  the  Ti\r\^ 
to  the  other  body  $3.- 
the    corresponfUE^ 


AWSOnUATIOM 


snpfden  ental 
Biuse. 


nve  regular 
closing 
ported  to  the 
involve 

000300  on  the 
these,  the 
wlUbe 
Hearings  on 
pleted  or  well 
in  whole  or  in 


these  bills  by  $: 
did  not  agree 
restored  $432,01)0300. 
biUs  were  sent 
401.000.000     be  ow 
budget  requesti. 

In  addition  t  >  the  two  bills  for  fiscal 
1963,  the  Sena  e  has  also  passed  upon 
tiiree  of  the  rei  ular  1964  bills,  involving 
budget  requests  in  all,  of  $9318,000.000. 
And,  chancter  itically.  four  of  the  five 
bills  were  returned  carrying  larger  ap- 
propriations Xtn  n  originally  voted  by  the 
House— $207.00<  ,000  more. 

Three  bills — ^t  !ie  two  for  fiscal  1963  and 
964 — have  been  enacted 
into  law.  In  tot  il.  they  were  $286,000,000 
below  the  budge ;  amounts. 


BILLS    HOT   TR   ■■FOBTXD 


964  bills,  phis  the  usual 
remain  to  be  re- 
They  proq^ectively 
of    raoghly    $26,000,- 
present  basis.    One  of 
wromiatlon   bill, 
on  the  floor  next  week, 
others  are  either  com- 
All  of  them  hinge, 
)art,  on  anniial  authorl- 


Dteaict 


th! 


a  ong. 


aatlon  tatik  not  yet  enacted— tn  two  in- 
stances, not  even  reported  fn»n  the  leg- 
islative committees.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cannot,  under  the  rules 
o<  the  House,  bring  In  a  un  untU  the  ap- 
propriation has  been  authorized  by  law. 
In  the  meantime  the  Oovemment  Is 
operating  on  a  minimum  basis  imder  the 
general  continuing  resolution. 

aACKSOOB  APVBOVSIATIOKS 

In  addition,  the  significant  backdoor 
bill  thus  far  is  the  $2300.000,000  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  which  the  House 
refused  to  approve  on  the  backdoor  basis 
but  on  which  the  Senate  insists.  The 
Senate  has  never  been  reluctant  to  initi- 
ate backdoor  appropriations — and  they 
are  trylns  it  on  this  bill,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  the  prerogatives  and  position 
of  the  House  midntained  from  the  be- 
ginning, there  is  a  not  inconsiderable 
encouragement  on  occasion  from  the 
legislative  committees.  It  is  incredible 
that  Members  wovild  in  any  way  encour- 
age and  support  erosion  of  this  all-im- 
portant position  of  the  House  as  the  body 
closest  to  the  people  and  to  their  pocket- 
books. 

I18CAL    SirUATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  spending  money 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  ever  before. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt — over 
$10,000,000,000  a  year— is  appalling. 
There  seems  to  be  no  serious  Uiought 
about  liquidating  the  debt  on  a  system- 
atic basis  or  of  decreasing  our  rate  of 
spending.  Our  expenditures  are  con- 
stantly accelerating.  We  are  talcing  in 
more  money,  we  are  enjoying  more  na- 
tional revenue  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country  but  we  are  still 
running  in  the  red.  The  fiscal  year  1963 
closed  yesterday  with  a  deficit  somewhere 
near  $8,000,000,000.  In  the  year  begin- 
ning today  we  face  another  big  deficit — 
no  one  knows  Just  how  much.  And  for 
the  10th  consecutive  year — a  full  dec- 
ade— we  have  disregarded  precedent  and 
again  extended  war  taxes  in  time  of 
peace,  and  still  the  budget  is  out  of  bal- 
ance. Still  the  Treasury  has  to  go  out 
and  borrow  from  future  generations  to 
meet  the  higher  and  higher  expenditures. 
It  is  becoming  almost  characteristic  that 
the  more  mpney  the  Treasury  takes  in 
the  more  it  spends. 

Slowly  but  surely  circumstances  are 
in  the  process  of  convening  at  the  point 
representing  the  inevitable  limit.  We 
owe  more— our  national  debt  limit  this 
morning,  under  the  terms  of  the  recent 
extension,  is  $309.000,000,000 — the  high- 
est in  175  years.  And  that  is  only  for  the 
next  60  days.  Continuing  to  insist  on 
spending  more  than  the  Treasury  col- 
lects makes  it  necessary  to  boost  the 
ceiling  next  month  closer  to  the  inevita- 
ble limit — to  the  suggested  figure  of  at 
least  $320,000,000,000.  And  further  defi- 
cits have  been  flatly  predicted  for  2 
more  years.  That  means  another  debt 
boost — 27  deficits  in  the  last  33  years — 
with  at  least  3  more  to  follow  before  any 
hope  of  the  budget  being  in  the  black. 
Increditfle. 

Mr.  Bpeaksx,  the  prewar  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  Is  now  down  to  45 
cents.  In  1936  it  was  $1.07  The  decline 
1b  in  no  small  measure  due  to  these  con- 
stant expendltares  in  excess  of  the  reve- 


nue—inflation. At  a  result,  the  cost  of 
livbig  has  gone  up.  Every  family  today 
is  spending  over  twice  what  they  former- 
ly spent  to  maintain  themselves  at  the 
existing  cost  of  living.  In  the  last  2 
months  the  ofDcial  index  hit  a  new 
high — and  the  dollar  a  new  low. 

The  Treasury's  supply  of  gold  is  now 
down  to  $15,700,000,000.  We  have  lost 
$7,200,000,000  of  it  since  the  run  began 
in  early  1958.  With  the  persistent  im- 
balance, the  persistent  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  international  transactions,  it  is  of 
little  or  no  comfort  that  the  precipitate 
gold  outfiow  has  subsided.  The  supply 
remains  low.  and  is  getting  lower.  We 
lost  $65,000,000  more  last  week.  The  sit-» 
uation  is  precarious.  And  the  way  we 
manhandle  the  value  of  our  dollar  it 
seems  highly  unlikely  foreign  bankers 
holding  claims  on  our  gcdd  will  mate- 
rially upgrade  their  confidence  in  it. 
Spending  money  we  do  not  have  for 
things  we  could  postpone  until  we  had 
the  money  has  contributed  heavily  to  the 
deterioration.  Nondefense  spending  has 
unbalanced  the  budgets  time  and  again, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  documented.  And 
continuing  to  spend  more  than  we  take 
in.  loading  the  difference  on  future  gen- 
erations, will  certainly  make  foreign 
holders  of  our  dollars  more  apprehen- 
sive— and  skeptical — about  our  willing- 
ness to  face  up  to  the  demand  of  the 
times.  As  a  high  administration  ofBcial 
said  not  so  long  ago.  foreign  holders  of 
dollars  would  much  prefer  that  we  put 
a  ceiling  (m  Federal  spending  than  on 
the  Federal  debt. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped,  it  is  to  be  urged,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  take  under  serious  con- 
sideration a  policy  which  will  significant- 
ly reduce  the  expansion  of  present  pro- 
grams and  eliminate  new  programs 
which  require  further  expenditures  and 
simultaneously  place  Into  effect  a  pro- 
gram which  will  reduce  the  biu-densome 
Federal  taxes. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  very  far  to  find 
out  who  is  responsible  for  ever-increas- 
ing spending  beyond  what  we  take  in. 
In  the  final  analysis.  Congress  is  respon- 
sible— often,  of  course,  as  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  executive  branch.  Hardly  a 
month  passes  but  what  we  are  authoriz- 
ing some  new  projects,  some  new  pro- 
gram, some  new  activity  that  has  never 
been  provided  before.  We  are  almost 
constantly  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing for  some  new  expenditures,  for  new 
activities,  or  expanding  going  programs 
when  we  cannot  pay  or  refuse  to  pay  for 
the  old  ones  which  we  have  authorized 
and  appropriated  over  the  years.  Every 
budget  from  the  executive  branch  advo- 
cates new  activities  and  new  spending. 

But  the  final  responsibility  is  right 
here  in  Congress.  We  have  to  quit  au- 
thorizing new  projects  and  expcmding  old 
programs  and  begin  paying  for  the  old 
projects  for  which  we  owe.  I  trust  this 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
near  future,  and  that  there  will  be  seri- 
ous effort  to  pay  something  on  our  in- 
debtedness in  order  to  help  our  credit. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remaiiu  a 
table  showing  the  various  appropriation 
bills  of  the  session  to  date.  We  are  cut- 
ting the  budget  but  at  the  same  time  ap- 
propriating larger  amounts  than  the 
previous  year. 
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Mr.  JENBSNl  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uxumlmoas  eona  vat  to  addren  the  House 
forlmtante. 

The  8PBAKK  t  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeeticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
^  Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  l^?eaker,  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  lear  our  ehainnan.  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CankonI  , 
who  is  duiiima]  l  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Aivropi  iations,  talk  about  the 
road  on  whiidi  n  e  are  traveling  at  break- 
neck speed,  the  road  to  mtional  bank- 
ruptcy. 

I.  too,  hare  a  imonished  the  Congress 
of  the  United  S  ates  on  many  occasions 
to  make  an  ab<  >ut  face  before  it  is  too 
atte. 

Now,  to  give  rou  a  few  figures  which 
will  put  this  ma  ter  in  fociis  a  little  bet- 
ter. I  am  sure  hat  not  too  many  people 
realize  that  eac  i  American  family  today 
must  pay  about  $15  a  month  Just  to  pay 
the  Interest  (m  he  national  debt.  They 
\inu8t  also  pay  ibout  (25  a  month  Jiist 
to  pay  the  salar  es  of  Federal  employees. 
We  passe*',  a  bU  I  a  few  days  ago,  a  mili- 
tary appn^miat  on  bill,  which  called  for 
each  American  family  to  pay  $75  a 
month.   There  1  a  those  three  items  alone 


the  American 
family,  on  an 


family,  each  American 
average  will  pay  in  the 


fiscal  year  1M4.  $115  every  month.  That 


brings  it  down 

most  people  caij  understand. 

say,  this  bring  t 

figures  on  wha 


o  tads  and  figures  that 

That  Is  to 

it  down  to  facts  and 

th^  people  have  to  pay 

above  the  nuuly  Federal  expenditures 

that  we  are  calfed  on  to  appropriate  for 

^ach  year. 


OF  THE  SIGNING  OP 
OF     INDE- 


DBCLUIATION 


ANNTVERSAB^' 
THE 
PENDENCB 

Mr.  FA8CBUL.    Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  com  ent  toext^id  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in 


heRaooRo. 


Hie  SPEAKE  %  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the 
fromnortda? 

There  was  nc 

Mr 
proaeh  July  4. 


request  of  the  gentleman 


objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ap- 
^963,  the  107th  anniver- 
sary <a  the  sigr  ng  of  the  Declaration  of 
independence  n  Philadelidiia — a  dedi- 
catory first  ad  of  a  new  nation  which 
had  set  as  its  goal  the  exemplification 
at  the  innate  liignlty  and  freedom  of 
man  and  his  in  lerent  right  of  liberty  of 
movement,  8pe<  ch,  press  and  religion. 

In  1776  our  forefathers  brought  into 
being  a  nation  founded  on  the  principle 
that  man  is  em  owed  by  his  Creator  with 
Inalienable  rig  its,  among  which  is  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  Ipe  people,  for  the  benefit 
of  an  the  peop;  t.  This  was  a  new  con- 
cept of  politics  independence  replacing 
the  eenturies-o  d  tradition  of  privileges 
reserved  to  a  i  linority  of  citizens  spe- 
cially endowed  by  birth,  education,  re- 
ligion, or  race 

Of  all  our  Inaticmal  holidays,  July 
Fourth  is  enstu  Ined  as  a  hallowed  mem< 
ory  and  living  i  eminder  of  the  birth  of  a 
great  democra  ic  idea  which  has  con- 
tinned  to  grow  and  expand,  to  bless  not 
only  the  Uniteq  States  of  America  but  all 
mankind. 


It  is  fitting  that  each  year  we  should 
pause,  reflect,  and  pay  homage  to  our 
Founding  Fathers  whose  wisdom  brought 
this  great  Nation  into  being,  and  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  which 
they  espoused  and  bequeathed  to  us  in 
perpetuity.  s 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
reverence  and  patriotic  fervor  basic  to 
commemoration  of  this  historic  day  can 
best  be  expressed  by  a  national  ringing 
of  bells  throughout  the  land. 

I  am  Joined  in  my  belief  by  members 
of  the  Clvitan  Club  of  Homestead,  the 
Delta  Mu  Chapter,  Beta  Sigma  Phi, 
Homestead,  land  various  other  civic  or- 
ganizations in  the  Foiirth  District  of 
Florida,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege 
and  honor  to  be  the  Representative.  By 
resolution,  the  Civitan  Club  of  Home- 
stead, said: 

The  Clvttan  Club  of  Homestead  resolves 
that  It  heartily  favors  the  Joint  resolutions 
of  Senator  RnioofT,  of  Connecticut,  and  Rep- 
resentative Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
viding for  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence each  year  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
throughout  the  United  States  and  urges  the 
Florida  delegations  In  the  Senate  and  House 
to  support  such  resolution.  It  also  urges  the 
Florida  Legislature  to  adopt  a  similar  resolu- 
tion for  a  State  observance  of  such  anni- 
versary. 

In  support  of  my  belief.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion requesting  Congress  to  declare  that 
the  aniilversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  should  be 
oteerved  each  year  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
throughout  the  United  States  at  the  hour 
of  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  eastern 
daylight  time,  on  July  4,  and  for  a  formal 
call  upon  civic  and  other  community 
leaders  to  follow  congressional  leadership 
and  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  encour- 
age public  participation  in  such  observ- 
ance. 

Never  in  our  long  history,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  we  had  greater  reason  nor  a  better 
occasion  for  establishing  a  national  an- 
nual tradition  to  express  our  recognition 
of  and  respect  for  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  the 
greatness  of  our  people  and  our  Nation. 


achieved  in  recent  days  both  a  major 
agreement  with  the  Government  of 
France  and  the  signature  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  which  will 
assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  rural  areas 
of  Algeria. 

We,  who  celebrate  our  Independence 
from  colonial  rule  on  July  4,  send  our 
best  wishes  for  the  future  of  this  vital 
young  republic  which  celebrates  its  in- 
dependence Just  1  day  later  on  July 
5.  We  look  forward  to  years  of  fruitful 
cooperation,  based  on  the  devotion  of 
both  our  nations  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  We  note  with 
pleasure  and  pride  that  the  day  the  Al- 
gerians have  selected  as  their  day  of 
rejoicing  for  their  independence  is  so 
close  to  the  day  on  which  we  in  the 
United  States  celebrate  our  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we  are  hon- 
ored by  a  visit  to  our  country  of  the  Hon- 
orable E.  P.  Okoya,  the  distinguished 
Minister  of  Information  of  Eastern  Ni- 
geria. We  are  honored  by  his  pres- 
ence here  and  my  own  city  of  Chicago  is 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  his  visit  there 
before  he  retiuns  to  his  own  country. 
For  the  House  and  especially  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  I  extend  warm 
greetings. 

This  week  we  celebrate  Oiir  liberation 
from  colonialism.  In  180  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  attainment  of  our  na- 
tional sovereignty  the  United  States  has 
become  the  first  nation  of  the  free  world 
in  power,  in  wealth,  and  in  influence.  It 
is  natural,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
feel  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
new  African  nations.  Theirs  is  the 
challenge  that  was  ours  when  as  a  new 
sovereign  nation  we  had  to  make  our 
own  way.  As  our  United  States  met  the 
challenge,  so  in  equal  measure,  with 
equal  effort  and  dedication  we  have  the 
faith  that  new  independent  nations  of 
Africa  will  meet  their  challenge.  Every 
step  in  their  progress  will  occasion  re- 
joicing in  every  American  heart.  We, 
the  first  to  break  from  colonialism,  have 
so  very,  very  much  in  common  with  these 
nations,  the  last  to  break  from  colonial- 
ism. 


NIGERIA  AND  ALGERIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcom- 
miUee,  I  have  two  happy  annoimcements 
to  make  to  the  Hoiise.  One  relates  to 
Algeria  and  the  other  to  Nigeria. 

The  Republic  of  Algeria  achieved  its 
independence  in  July,  1  year  ago.  The 
Algerian  nation  has  labored  during  its 
first  year  of  independence  successfully 
toward  overcoming  the  grave  problems  of 
establishing  a  new  nation.  Americans 
admire  the  Algerian  people  for  their 
drive  to  shape  their  own  destinies  and 
strengthen  their  national  independence. 
It  is  heartening  and  reassuring  that  Al- 
geria's relations  with  other  nations  have, 
in    this    first    year    of    independence. 


SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS,  ROMAN 
EMPEROR 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  wedc,  a  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
GRCSsioNAL  RccoRD  an  attack  upon  Sena- 
tor Allen  J.  Ellxndxr,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  my  State  of  Louisiana.  He 
attempted  to  castigate  the  good  Senator 
because  of  his  statement  that  Africans 
have  never  shown  any  ability  to  build  or 
to  govern.  He  supported  his  amusing 
"refutation"  by  pointing  with  great  pride 
to  the  record  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
Septlmius  Severus,  who  reigned  from 
AJD.  193  to  AD.  211  and,  who,  according 
to  our  colleague,  was  a  Negro. 
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Tliere  is  (me  authoritative  biographer 
of  Septimius,  Maurice  Platmauer,  whose 
"The  Life  and  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Lucius  Septimius  Severus"  was  the  ttnt 
detailed  account  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  It  is  221  exhausting  pages 
in  length,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Negroid  ancestry  of  Septimius.  Neither 
does  "Methuen's  History  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  World"  mention  what  would 
have  been  an  extreme  curiosity  had  Sep- 
timius been  a  Negro.  And,  finally,  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  in  his  monumental  "His- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire"  does  not  give  any  hbit 
that  Septimliis  was  a  Negro. 

Since  these  three  worW-renowned  au- 
thorities do  not  make  mention  that  Sep- 
timius was  a  Negro,  I  think  it  Is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  was  not.  Such  an  odd- 
ity would  hardly  have  been  overlooked 
by  these  meticiflous  historians. 

Such  an  omlsaton  would  be  compa- 
rable to  a  modem  historian  falling  to 
note  that  George  Washington  was  a 
woman,  had  he  been  one,  or  that  Fidel 
Castro  was,  in  reality.  Carmen  Miranda 
with  a  beard. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  only  for  the  sake  of  discussion, 
say  thiJs  noble  Roman  was  a  Negro. 

Before  my  colleague's  admiration 
swells  out  of  all  bounds,  one  or  two  facts 
should  be  broiight  to  his  attention. 

Septimius  was  a  follower  and  imitator 
of  his  predecessor,  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
whose  political  philosophy  was  built  on 
supreme  control  by  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  internal  organization  of  the  Empire. 
Methune's  "History  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  World"  says  that:  "toward  the 
senate  he  adopted  an  attitude  of  deferen- 
tial respect,  but  at  the  same  time,  by 
encroaching  upon  its  spheres  of  adminis- 
tration, treated  It  as  a  negligible  factor 
in  the  Government" 

If  aU  this  sounds  familiar  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  it  may  be  because 
Hadrian's  theory  of  government  has 
more  than  a  passing  resemblance  to  the 
philosophy  of  a  more  recent  administra- 
tion. 

History  indicates  that  Septimius 
plotted  the  assassination  of  his  prede- 
cessor. It  states  without  equivocation, 
that  he  seized  power  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  bought  off  the  opposition  with  lav- 
ish paymmts  and  can  be  credited  with 
the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  his  contemporaries. 

I  feel  It  is  necessary,  too,  thfit  I  remind 
my  colleague,  who  has  such  a  reverence 
for  Septimius.  that  one  of  the  notable 
occurrences  during  his  reign  was  his  call- 
ing to  trial  64  members  of  the  Roman 
Senate  and  simunarUy  executing  29  of 
them  and  confiscating  their  property. 
Again,  Methime's  History  says: 

The  motive  for  this  cruelty  U  bard  to 
discover  and  would  seem  to  spring  from 
nothing  else  than  a  determination  to  abase 
the  senate,  which  for  3  years  he  had  found 
it  pditie  to  oonciliate,  but  now  was  strong 
enough  to  despise  and  treat  as  an  Instnunent 
of  his  autocracy. 

This  suggests  to  me  that  my  colleague 
might  wen  keep  his  eye  open  for  a 
modem  day  Septimius.  should  there  be 
one.  The  fact  that  my  colleague  Is  a 
member  of  the  House  rather  than  the 


Senate  may  not  be  enough  to  save  him 
if  he  should  lose  favor  if  there  is  a 
Septimius  the  Second  anywhere  in  the 
wings. 

If  he  needs  an  example  of  the  ability 
of  the  Negro  to  build  a  civilization  and 
guide  his  own  destiny  without  the  help 
of  the  white  race,  he  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  island  of  Hispaniola  and 
the  1963  Government  of  Haiti  or  recall 
the  stories  which  made  the  rounds  re- 
cently about  one  of  the  delegates  from 
an  emerging  nation  who  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  cubed  and  eaten  by  his  followers  in 
the  belief  that  they  would,  in  so  doing, 
attain  a  portion  of  his  superior  intelli- 
gence. He  might  recall,  also,  another 
story  told  in  the  halls  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  another  emerging  delegate  who 
solved  the  perennial  mothor-in-law 
problem  by  eating  his. 

However  weak  the  individual  white 
man.  his  ancestors  produced  the  great- 
ness of  Europe  and  America;  however 
strong  the  individual  black,  his  ances- 
tors never  lifted  themselves  from  the 
darkness  of  Africa. 

One  final  observation  on  the  reign  of 
that  noble  and  illustrious  Roman  and 
alleged  N^pro,  Septimius  Severus.  His 
rtign  began  in  193  AD.  The  world  au- 
thority, Edward  Gibbon,  dates  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  from  almost  that  precise 
moment  in  its  glorious  history. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  DEPLETION 
AUiOWANCE 

Mr.  BABXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  Speaker,  HJR.  7307 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Codes  of 
1939  and  1954  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  depletion  allowance 
between  parties  to  contracts  for  the  ex- 
traction of  minerals  or  the  severance  of 
timber. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  now  pro- 
vides— section  611(b)(1)— €md  has  pro- 
vided for  about  40  years: 

In  the  case  of  a  lease,  the  dedxictlon  (for 
depletion)  shall  be  equitably  apportioned 
between  the  lessor  and  I* 


The  courts  have  engrafted  onto  this 
provision  a  concept  called  economic  in- 
terest, under  which  they  have  allowed 
various  other  partiea  to  claim  some  of 
the  depletion  allowance.  In  1959,  the 
Supreme  Court  sharply  limited  the 
economic  interest  concept,  and  denied 
any  depletion  allowance  to  contractors 
who  extracted  coal  from  the  lands  of 
others,  without  having  acquired  any  in- 
terest in  the  coal  in  place  by  purchase  or 
lease  from  the  landowners  or  their 
lessees. 

In  the  1959  case.  Parsons  v.  Smith,  359 
UJ3.  215,  the  Supreme  Court  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  depletion  deduction 
and  said: 

In  abort,  the  purpose  of  the  depletion 
deduction  Is  to  permit  tlie  owner  of  a  capi- 
tal interest  In  mineral  in  place  to  make  a 


tax-free  recovery  of  that  depleting  capital 
asset. 

Since  1959,  the  lower  courts  have  fol- 
lowed ttie  Supreme  Court  with  nearly 
complete  uniformity,  and  have  held  that 
contractors  extracting  coal  or  other  min- 
erals from  lands  or  leaseholds  owned  by 
another  psjly  are  not  entitled  to  any 
depletion  deduction.  This  is  the  rule 
originally  intended  by  Congress  when 
the  equitable  a]HX>rtionment  provision — 
quoted  above — ^was  enacted.  Such  Inten- 
tion has  been  reiterated  by  the  action 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  depletion  al- 
lowances— particularly  depletion  for 
coal— on  several  recent  occasions.  In 
none  of  these  revisions — the  definition 
of  property  in  section  614  in  1954  and 
1958,  and  the  treatment  of  coal  royal- 
ties as  capital  gains  in  section  631  in 
1951  and  1954 — has  Congress  given  the 
slightest  Indication  that  so-called  oon- 
txactors  are  lentitled  to  a  deletion  al- 
lowance.       1 

To  give  persons  extracting  minerals 
under  contract  with  the  owners  thereof 
an  allowance  for  depletion  is  as  incon- 
gruous as  it  would  be  to  give  the  firm 
under  contract  to  wash  the  windows  of 
an  office  building  an  allowance  for  de- 
preciation on  the  building. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  however,  has  recently  fallen  into 
this  error,  in  Elm  Development  Company 
against  Commissioner — March  19. 1963 — 
in  spite  of  guidance  from  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Parsons  against 
Smith,  1959. 

Reversing  the  Tax  Court,  and  reaching 
a  result  contrary  to  that  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  decided  in  that  court  and 
in  the  Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
and  Fifth  Circuits,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit  aDoved  a  coal 
contractor  to  deduct  depletion.  This 
case  is  especially  incomprebenslble  be- 
cause the  contract  was  tennlnable  not 
only  upon  default  of  the  contractor,  but 
also  in  the  event  that  the  contract  tamed 
out  to  be  unprofitable  to  the  leasdiold 
owner. 

The  confusion  caused  by  the  Elm 
Development  Co.  case  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  renewed  harassment  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  of  landowners 
and  lessees  who  are  rightfully  entitled 
to  the  depletion  allowanoe.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  contractors  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  Service  or  the 
courts  that  their  claims  are  valid,  the 
Service  of  course  may  be  expected  to 
press  for  dlsallowanoe  of  depletion  de- 
ductions claimed  by  the  true  cnmen  of 
the  mineral  in  place.  The  latter  are  the 
persons  to  whom  Congress  Intended  to 
allow  depletion.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  their  capital  was  being  di- 
minished by  the  extraction  of  the 
mineral. 

HH.  7307  is  a  clarifying  amendment, 
which  will  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
question  of  apportionment  of  depletion 
allowances.  It  provides  that  no  part  of 
the  depletion  deduction  shall  be  i^ypor- 
tioned  to  a  oontraettng  party  wbo,  first. 
is  neither  an  owner  nor  a  lessee  of  the 
property;  seocmd,  is  required  br  the  eon- 
tract  to  deltver  all  units  eztnetod  or 
severed  to  another  contracting  party; 
and  third,  is  paid  under  tt»e  cuutract  » 
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tutAi  unit  so  delivered — 

rate   used   in   computing 

Taz7  according  to  mar- 

of  which  sum  is 

of  such  other  con- 

enf orciUe  without  regard 

realised  by  such  other 

from  the  disposition  of 
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BXCE8SIVB  FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
I   TURKS 

Mr.  CURTIB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coi  sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  ai  td  to  revise  and  extend  my 


The  SPBAKlEU  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  th  >  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri ' 

T^ere  was  r  »  ofajection. 

Mr.  CUKTV  .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
intended  to  si  y  anything  this  morning 
but  I  was  intr  gued  Iqr  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Hoiise  Committee 
on  Approi»1at  tms  and  also  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  n  ember  of  that  committee. 
I  would  like  U  beUeve  that  it  is  twinges 
M  conscience  that  bring  about  these 
9>ee^ies.  ^larently  they  make  the 
q;>eeches  and  [  cast  the  vote.  But  let 
me  assure  mj  colleagues  of  the  House 
that  this  ques  km  of  continuing  to  vote 
more  money  t  lan  we  have  the  ability  to 
raise  is  creatii  tg  serious  damage  to  this 
going  to  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where.  I :  egret  to  say.  we  will  be  a 
second-rate  pc  wer  in  the  world. 


QETT7SBUR4}  ADDRESS  CX)lCMEMO- 
RITIVE  COIN 

Mr.  FINDL  EY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coi  sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  i  i  the  RscotB. 

The  SPEAK  ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tqe  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Tliere  was  rio  objection. 

Mr.  YISDLA  nr.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
100th  anniven  ary  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Battle  of  Gtett  rsburg,  I  today  introduced 
a  bill  to  have  the  UJ3.  mint  commemo- 
rative coins  U.  honor  the  century  anni- 
versary of  L  ncoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. I  havi  I  the'  honor  to  represent 
Lincoln's  hozietown.  Springfield,  ni.. 
and  much  of  he  district  which  Lincoln 
once  represen  ed  in  Congress. 

The  United  States  should  have  a  suit- 
able commemt  ratlve  honor  for  the  cen- 
tury observant  e  of  the  immortal  Oettys- 
\i\xr9  Address  on  November  19  of  this 
year.  Tlie  striking  of  a  c<Mnmemora- 
tive  coin  is  a  t  raditional  means  of  mark- 
ing an  import  mt  national  occasion.  In 
honor  of  the  iddress  a  commemorative 
coin  was  issied  in  1938  on  the  75th 
anniversary. 

My  bill  wou  d  authorize  the  coining  of 
250,000  50-ceat  pieces  whose  design 
would  be  dedded  by  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  and  1  he  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Tliey  w  )uld  bear  the  date  of  the 
year  in  whlc  i  they  were  minted  and 
would  be  issuid  on  special  request. 

With  all  its  tragic  bloodshed,  misery, 
and  destructio  a,  the  Battle  of  Oettysbiirg 
was  the  dima  t  of  the  war  which  pitted 
American    brpther    against    American 


brother.  As  the  battle  r^resents  the 
peak  of  bitterness  in  American  history, 
so  Lincoln's  simple  q?eech  dedicating 
the  resting  place  of  the  fallen  repre- 
sents the  p^ik  in  eloquent  compassion 
of  an  American  statesman  for  his  fellow 
Americans. 


WORST  COST-PRICE  SQUEEZE  IN 
24  YEARS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml.  BINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm 
parity  ratio  information  Just  released 
by  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  shows 
the  lowest  6-month  average  since  1939. 

The  6-month  average  is  77 Mi-  Parity 
ratio  for  Jime  15  just  released  over  the 
we^end  was  77.  the  same  as  May  and 
March.  In  April  it  was  78.  When  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  took  oflBce  it  was  80. 

Parity  ratio  shows  the  relationship  be- 
tween prices  paid  by  farmers  and  prices 
received  by  farmers.  It  is  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  level  of  commodity 
prices.  Farmers  are  clearly  in  the  worst 
cost-price  squeeze  in  24  years. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  OBSERVE 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pu.lt]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy,  annunci- 
ated recently  by  President  Kennedy  in 
a  speech  to  American  University,  calls 
for  reexamination  of  United  States-So- 
viet relations. 

This  program,  looking  toward  friendly 
coexistence  with  communism,  would 
seem  to  explain  the  administration's 
quiet  repudiation  of  the  onetime  official 
week  set  aside  each  year  by  Presidential 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
In  this  connection,  the  propaganda 
campaign  being  waged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  cleanse  the  bloody 
countenance  of  Janos  Kadar  and  some- 
how make  light  of  his  treachery,  which 
resulted  in  the  torture  and  miurder  of 
so  many  Hungarians,  indicates  that  the 
administration  has  apparently  aban- 
doned the  historic  American  dedication 
to  universal  freedom. 

There  are  17  million  Americans  who 
were  bom  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtain,  plus 
many  additional  first  generation  Ameri- 
cans from  Eastern  Europe,  who  are 
known  to  be  anti-Commiuiist.  Scores 
of  ethnic  newq^apers.  in  addition  to  the 
activities  of  their  countless  clubs  and 
organizations,  are  proof  positive  of  this 
statement. 

Yet.  this  sentiment  has  been  largely 
ignored  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  are  now  approaching  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  Captive  Nations  Week,  set 
for  July  16  to  July  23.  Last  year,  the 
White  House  waited  until  practically 
the  last  minute  before  issuing  the  Cap- 


tive Nations  Proclamation,  as  authorized 
by  unanimous  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress.  Again  this  year,  the  White 
House  is  letting  the  weeks  slip  by  in 
silence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  White  House  an- 
nounced a  United  Nations  Week  months 
ahead,  officially  sanctioning  the  exten- 
sive preparations  involved  in  its  observ- 
ance. The  difference  is  obvious — the 
United  Nations  Week  does  not  offend  the 
Kremlin:  Captive  Nations  Week  does. 
The  qu^tlon  arises,  what  is  the  idea 
behind  Captive  Nations  Week  which  so 
infuriates  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  his 
Communist  henchmen,  and  which  our 
State  Department  apparently  also  bit- 
terly resists?  The  answer  in  a  nutshell 
is  that  Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  con- 
stant, goading  reminder  that  commu- 
nism must  take  by  force  what  it  wants — 
that  men  want  to  be  free — that  commu- 
nism is  doomed  to  eventual  failure, 
because  of  the  constant  erosion  by  the 
minds  and  wills  of  freemen  against  the 
dullness  and  drab  enslavement  of  its 
victims.  Consequently,  the  BIremlin 
gang  at  least  once  each  year  is  Jarred 
by  the  ugly  fact  which  Captive  Nations 
Week  holds  high  before  the  world — 
bloody  force,  not  choice,  is  the  implement 
of  Communist  expansion. 

Now.  the  appeasers  are  at  work.  Their 
foolish  philosophy  has  been  proven  false 
and  dangerous  throughout  history. 
Theirs  is  a  simple  plan— do  not  do  any- 
thing that  irks  Khrushchev,  he  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  good  guy,  after  all.  What 
obvious  folly.  Only  fuzsy-headed  New 
Frontier  State  Department  advisers 
could  have  such  childish  faith  in  this 
Pollyanna  philosophy.  The  State  De- 
partment takes  the  position  that  we 
must  not  provoke  the  Kremlin  by  offer- 
ing a  ray  of  hope  to  its  slaves.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said,  with 
reference  to  legislation  establishing  a 
Captive  Nations  Committee  "the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  committee  at  this 
time  would  likely  be  a  source  of  con- 
tention" to  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Rusk 
also  stated: 

The  U.S.  Oovemment's  position  is  weak- 
ened by  any  action  which  confuses  the 
rights  of  formerly  Independent  peoples  or 
nations  with  the  status  of  areas,  such  as 
Ukraine,  Armenia,  or  Georgia,  which  are 
traditional  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  year.  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
downgraded  by  the  administration,  to 
the  extent  it  was  almost  completely  in- 
effective. This  was  especially  true  be- 
cause the  President's  proclamation  was 
withheld  until  the  last  minute  and  then 
was  announced  with  only  a  minimum  of 
fanfare.  Its  impact  was  almost  in  re- 
verse. It  was  issued  only  as  a  politically 
motivated  sop  to  the  millions  of  people 
in  the  United  States  of  Eastern  European 
extraction,  who  should  be  Justly  angered 
at  the  pending  sellout  of  Hungary.  It 
appears  they  will  get  another  Just  slap 
in  the  face  this  year,  when  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  either  abandoned,  or  is 
buried  in  marshmallow  phrases,  vague 
references  to  freedom,  and  careful  avoid- 
ance of  any  mention  whatsoever  of  na- 
tions held  captive  by  international  com- 
munism. 
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Former  President  Dwifl^t  Eisenhower 
started  Captive  Nations  Week  in  1958. 
In  his  first  proclamation.  Eisenhower 
said: 

Many  natlona  throughout  the  wocld  hare 
been  made  c^;)tlTe  by  ttie  Imperlallitlo  and 
aggressive  poUciee  oX  SoTiet  communlam. 

He  said  that: 

Soviet-dominated  nations  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  national  independence  and 
Individual  Uberties. 

He  made  no  bones  about  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  enslavement  of  many 
small  nations.  He  branded  the  Russians 
as  slave  masters. 

Last  year's  Captive  Nations  declaration 
was  doctored  by  Uie  State  Department. 
All  references  to  communism  were  de- 
leted. It  mumbled  about  "Just  aq;>ira- 
tions  of  an  people^or  national  independ- 
ence and  freedom" — a  wishy-washy  heap 
of  generalities  so  typical  of  the  butter- 
pat  softies  at  the  State  Department 
today. 

As  previously  pointed  out.  the  admin- 
istration has  strongly  opposed  the  setting 
up  of  a  Captive  Nations  Committee  in  the 
Congress.  Again,  fear  of  upsetting 
Khrushchev,  and  perhaps  stirring  up  a 
torrid  call  over  the  hot  line  appears  to 
be  the  motivation  for  this  kind  of  re- 
examination of  our  relationship  with 
Russia. 

What  Is  to  be  gained  by  placating  the 
neighborhood  bully?  Only  fools  would 
fail  to  understand  that  appeasement, 
even  when  It  Is  euphemistically  called  ac- 
commodation, invites  more  aggression. 
Retreat  invites  accelerated  advances  by 
communism.  Exhibition  of  the  fear  of 
confrontation,  M  trutb  as  It  exists.  In- 
vites dm>llclty  and  firming  up  of  Com- 
munist rule. 

Soviet  Russia  has  one  great  fear — 
truth.  The  Kennedy  administration  is 
accommodating  the  Soviets  by  sup- 
pressing the  truth  about  captive  nations. 
Docile  in  the  meadow,  the  lambs  of  the 
State  D^iMtrtmait  hope  to  evade  the  at- 
tention of  the  voracious  wolves  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
observe  Captive  Nations  Wedc  this  year 
with  more  gusto  than  ever,  and  restore 
to  It  its  true  meaning,  as  onoe  expressed 
by  ex-President  Elsenhower.  I  urge  that 
we  refuse  to  allow  it  to  be  squelched  by 
the  pallid  utterances  and  perfunctory 
pronouncements  of  an  administration 
acting  imder  the  misguided  advice  of 
State  Departmoit  apiieasers. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  expressed  the 
true  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
which  our  sympathy  characterizes  for 
those  who  seek  and  want  freedom.  He 
said: 

Grant  us  brotherhood,  not  only  for  this 
day  but  for  aU  our  years — a  brotherhood  not 
of  words  but  of  acts  and  deeds.  We  are  all  of 
us  children  of  earth — grant  us  that  simple 
knowledge.  If  our  brothers  are  oppressed, 
then  we  are  oppreesed.  If  they  hunger,  we 
hunger.  If  their  freedom  is  taken  away,  our 
freedom  is  not  secure. 

That  should  be  the  grim  reminder  to 
all  Americans,  that  regardless  of  the 
sophistry  of  the  New  Frontier,  as  long  as 
there  are  captive  nations,  we  in  America 
ourselves  are  in  danger  of  becoming  cap- 
tives. 


We.  whose  heritage  is  the  glorious 
story  of  men  who  fought  with  raw  cour- 
age for  freedom,  owe  to  those  und«'  the 
heel  of  totalitarianism  the  moral  Bupifort 
which  recognition  of  their  plight  and  dis- 
semlnatton  of  the  story  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  bring. 

As  the  time  for  Captive  Nations  Week 
draws  near,  it  will  be  up  to  those  who 
cherish  American  ideals  and  principles  to 
plan  observances,  to  extend  every  effort 
to  publicize  here  and  abroad  the  theme 
of  this  week — to  tell  the  world  that  the 
light  of  freedom  still  bums,  that  Ameri- 
cans believe  there  is  still  hope.  Leader- 
ship in  our  Nation  fails,  but  the  people 
themselves  must  act. 

It  is  regrettable  and  humiliating  that 
this  must  be  done  despite  the  openly  ad- 
mitted opposition  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment. But  the  once-free  people  of  the 
captive  nations  will  understand,  as  we 
the  peoide  of  the  United  States  ourselves 
understand  their  plight. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  Washington  State.  I  think 
his  speech  very  ably  points  up  the  com- 
plete lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  attempt  to  thwart 
commimism  and  to  recogndze  the  en- 
slaved people  of  the  eastern  European 
area.  No  initiative  to  fully  demonstrate 
America's  indignation  is  to  be  found  in 
today's  administration — only  an  appar- 
ent willingness  to  make  further  accom- 
modations to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  striving  to  have  the  United  States  in- 
cluded in  its  list  of  captive  natlana.  It 
is  Indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  Just  4 
short  years  ago,  when  our  President  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  Congress  unani- 
mooBly  endorsed  the  idea  of  obaenrlng 
Captive  Nations  Week.  I  wish  to  thank 
my  colleague  for  making  this  wonderful 
statement. 

Mr.  PEEliY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington 
and  for  his  remarks. 


HOW  TO  MOBILIZE  FORCES  TO 
ERADICATE  HUNGER  FROM  THE 
WORU> 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsminunis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nunols  [Mr.  DnwxHSKi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remailcs  at  this  point  in  the 
RiooKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWIN8KL  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks,  at  the  vast  World  Food 
Congress,  scores  of  speaken  have  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.  Tbe  problem  on 
which  they  spoke  to  the  hundred-plus 
national  delegations  was  one:  Eradica- 
tion of  hmiger  from  the  world. 

The  capabilities  and  technical  com- 
petences necessary  to  achieve  this  aim 
clearly  exist.  The  question  is:  How  to 
mobilize  these  forces  to  do  the  Job. 

Many  speakers  at  the  Congress 
stressed  more  use  of  international  pub- 


lic agcDcles.  Many  stressed  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  programs.  Far 
fewer  discussed  the  vast  role  wl^h  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  play  In  uplifting 
world  nutritlanal  levels. 

In  the  latter  connections,  our  col- 
leagues may  be  particularly  interested  in 
the  statesmanlike  ixtquooals  from  the 
private  Industry  sector  as  made  by  Mr. 
Paul  May.  a  Swiss,  ^^x>  is  chairman  of 
Knorr  Food  Products  Co. 

Knorr  Soups,  as  I  pointed  out  to  this 
body  last  year,  represent  a  more  or  less 
imique  phenomenon  these  days:  Techni- 
cal assistance  in  reverse.  Iliese  dehy- 
drated soups,  a  new  product  in  our  mar- 
kets, were  developed  in  Europe.  They 
are  now  being  manufactured  at  Argo.  ni. 
These  new  products  have  created  many 
hundreds  of  new  American  Jobs  directly 
in  manufacturing — plus  many  htmdreds 
more  In  warehousing,  distribution,  sales, 
and  the  like. 

But,  and  also  Important  to  our  free 
competitive  system,  the  other  American 
soup  companies  have  now  started  to 
come  out  with  their  own  brands  ot  new 
dehydrated  soups— thus  creating  numer- 
ous new  Jobs  all  across  the  XTntted  States. 
This  is  the  American  way. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe  all 
Members  of  this  body  will  wish  to  study 
the  following  simunary  of  the  thought- 
ful remarks  of  Mr.  May : 

FAO  UteB>  To  FaciLiTaiB  Puvats  Fooo  Im- 
imsTBT's  CoopstAnoir  or  Woiu>  Was  on 

HUHUU— iMUUBiai  IiTSTBOW  OOWMRTB  *H9 

1966  WosLB  FooB  Tsaa 


Washincton,  D.C,  Jime  7,  1968. — A  call 
to  devel<^lng  nations  to  create  climates  of 
freedom  with  order  in  which  the  businees 
know-how  of  the  private  food  industry  can 
work  fully  and  effectively  was  voiced  here 
today  before  the  World  Food  Conyss.  Paul 
May.  veteran  Swiss  food  company  executive, 
cited  this  as  essential  to  solving  the  hunger 
problem  in  these  nations  and  accelerating 
th^r  eeonomle  growth. 

To  focua  worldwide  effort  and  attention  to- 
ward these  cwls.  Mr.  May  •abmtUed  three 

1.  Creation  by  the  Food  sad  Agricultural 
Organisation  of  the  United  Nations  of  an  in- 
ternational liaison  committee  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  food  Industry  to  harness 
the  reaourcee  of  the  food  industry  in  all 
countries  to  human  needs  for  food  within 
spedflc  nattona; 

t.  United  Natkms  designation  of  1965  as 
World  Food  Tear:  and 

S.  AnMintment  by  FAO  of  a  recognised 
leader  of  the  private  sector  of  the  interna- 
tional food  industry  to  assist  FAO  in  bring- 
ing together  the  food  productive  reeources 
of  the  world  to  flgbt  hunger. 

Assuring  the  Oongrees  of  private  Industry's 
wimngneas  to  ooc^ierate,  the  chairman  of 
Blnorr  Food  Products  Co..  an  alllUate  ot  Com 
Products  Co..  told  his  international  audience : 
"The  food  industry  wants  to  work  In  the 
developing  countries.  If  they  wffl  welcome 
it.  The  industry  wanU  to  be  saenntatwrt  with 
the  business  people  in  these  areas  la  the 
operation  of  modem  food  product  enter- 
prises." 

He  cited  the  food  industry's  "active  par- 
ticipation in  such  enterprises"  as  "tbe  only 
way"  In  which  indispensable  skills  in  such 
fields  as  market  analysis,  new  product  devel- 
opment, storage,  packaging,  and  distribution 
can  be  put  to  work  on  the  problem. 

In  an  elaborattoa  of  the  ssssnttsl  receptive 
climate  which  he  Ubtfed  "freedom  with 
order,"  Mr.  May  egplained  that  "it  is  a  sys- 
tem In  which  ideologies  or  dogmatic  convic- 
tions  about  the  manner  In  irtAch  things 
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COOPERATIVl :  COUNCIL  RECOM- 
MENDATIOI  COULD  AID  SENECA 
INDIANS 

Mr.  8HRIVIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  con  lent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tort  [Mr.  Gooi»ll]  may  ex- 
tend his  rema  ks  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoKpand  inc  ode  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAK!  R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  nc  objection. 

Mr.  GOODEI L.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introducid  a  bill  providing  pay- 
ment to  the  Sineca  Nation  of  Indians 
of  direct  and  itkUrect  damages  for  the 
taking  of  their  lands  in  the  building  of 
the  Klnzua  Dai  a.  The  bill  provides  for 
relocation,  hot  sing,  education,  special 
scholarships,  aid  a  tentative  plan  for 
recreation  and  tourist  development. 

Maximum  dei  elopment  of  the  potential 
of  this  project  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senecas  and  th(  area,  absolutely  requires 
the  full  cooper  ition  and  understanding 
of  all  parties.  Accordingly,  it  is  my  rec- 
ommendation hat  cooperative  council 
be  formed  inut  ediately  with  equal  rep- 
resentation foi  the  Senecas  and  Cat- 
taraugus Coimt  r.  Such  a  council  should 
meet  regularly  i  i  a  constructive,  friendly, 
and  informativ  s  manner,  thus  provid- 
ing an  ideal  vel:  de  for  dissipating  suspi- 
ci<ms  on  both  s  des. 

Both  the  Sen<  icas  and  the  coimty  have 
a  vital  stake  Iil  this  development.  We 
must  avoid  ui  necessary  frictions  and 
animodtles.  I  is  my  conviction  that 
many  of  the  di  Terences  of  the  past  few 
months  arose  jrimarily  from  a  lack  of 


effective  communication  between  men  of 
stature  on  both  sides. 

The  accumulated  evidence  thus  far, 
frtnn  studies  by  Federal  agencies  and 
private  concerns  hired  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  indicates  that  the  perfidy 
of  Uncle  Sam  will  cost  him  plenty  in 
this  case.  Those  of  us  who  opposed  the 
project  warned  that  estimated  Kinzua 
costs  ignored  the  necessity  of  special 
damages  to  the  Indians.  Those  special 
damages  must  be  paid. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  authorizes  a 
total  of  $13,264,052  for  all  specific  dam- 
ages to  the  Senecas. 

I  have  also  incljuded  an  authorization 
for  a  Williamsbufg-type  development  In 
the  Hotchkiss  Run  area,  based  on  histori- 
cal portrayal  of  the  Indian  culture,  heri- 
tage, and  concept  of  life.  The  so-called 
Brill  study,  recommending  such  an  imag- 
inative and  intriguing  development  for 
the  area,  has  not  provided  sufDclent  data 
to  justify  full  approval  of  this  project  by 
the  Congress  at  this  time.  It  is  my  hope 
that  further  and  more  complete  infor- 
mation will  be  available  soon.  I  have  in- 
cluded in  my  bill  the  overall  Brill  figiire 
of  $29  million  for  development  costs  so 
that  the  whole  matter  may  be  considered 
by  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  are  now  facing  a  very  real  danger 
that  facilities  for  schools,  roads,  and 
housing  will  not  be  available  to  the  Sen- 
ecas when  flooding  begins.  Congress 
must  have  the  facts,  before  it  authorizes 
expenditure  of  money.  The  facts  have 
not  been  available  and  are  only  partially 
available  now.  Under  these  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  introducing  my  bill  to- 
day without  full  data.  In  order  that 
legislative  delays  can  be  minimized  when 
all  the  facts  are  available  to  us. 


THE   ADAMS-MORGAN    URBAN 
RENEWAL  PROJECT 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wdnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  scheduled  public  hear- 
ings today  and  tomorrow.  July  1  and  2, 
1963,  on  an  urban  renewal  plan  for  the 
Adams-Morgan  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  main  question  to  be  de- 
cided is  whether  the  legal  powers  of  ur- 
ban renewal  should  be  applied  to  this  40- 
block  section  covering  237  acres  of  some 
of  the  choicest  real  estate  in  the  Nation. 

What  this  means,  basically,  is  that  if 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia approve  this  urban  renewal  plan 
all  property  within  the  project's  bound- 
aries will  be  subjected  to  the  powers  of 
eminent  domain  for  a  period  of  20  years 
or  more. 

The  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  Ad- 
ams-Morgan area  was  developed  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  and  the  citizens  of 


the  area  had  a  limited  opportunity  to 
make  known  their  views  during  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  plan's  development. 
This  plan  calls  for,  first,  the  purchase 
and  demolition  by  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  of 
about  22  percent  of  the  total  area;  sec- 
ond, the  clearance  and  rebuilding  of  a 
sizable  part  of  the  18th  and  Columbia 
Road  business  section;  the  displacement 
of  141  businesses;  the  displacement  of 
1,585  families  including  some  5,700  per- 
sons, roughly  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion; and  the  expenditure  of  $13,137,000 
for  demolition  alone. 

The  total  net  cost  of  the  Government 
subsidy  for  clearance,  "writedowns"  in 
resale  of  property  to  developers,  provi- 
sion of  public  improvements  and  other 
work  is  estimated  at  $21  million.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
pay  two-thirds,  and  the  District  govern- 
ment one- third. 

The  questions  which  the  Congress  must 
address  itself  to  in  connection  with  this 
Adams-Morgan  plan  are  threefold: 
First,  since  the  original  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  establishing  the  urban  re- 
newal program  was  to  clear  our  cities  of 
slums  we  should  try  and  determine  if  the 
Adams-Morgan  area  is  a  slum  area.  Sig- 
nificantly, evidence  shows  it  is  not. 

Second,  under  the  urban  renewal 
program  cities  are  required  to  pay  a 
third  of  the  cost.  However,  an  article  in 
the  Jime  1963  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest charges  that  while  the  law  requires 
cities  to  pay  a  third  of  the  cost  they  are 
being  told  "covertly,  that  the  new  school, 
the  sewer,  the  park — which  they  were 
going  to  build  or  had  built  anyhow,  and 
which  have  no  connection  with  slum 
clearance — can  be  coimted  toward  the 
city's  contribution."  The  Congress  will 
therefore,  want  to  closely  study  a  May 
1959  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
based  on  an  audit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  which  is 
revealing. 

Third,  because  of  the  special  rela- 
tionship which  the  Congress  has  with 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Congress 
will  want  to  thoroughly  consider  alterna- 
tive plans  to  conserve  and  rehabilitate 
the  Adams-Morgan  area.  Plans,  fur- 
thermore, which  might  save  the  Federal 
Oovemment  all  or  most  of  the  $14  mil- 
lion which  the  present  Adams-Morgan 
urban  renewal  plan  would  cost  Federal 
taxpayers. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Adams-Morgan  area  is  a 
slum  area  or  not,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  District  government  in  1958 
filed  an  application  for  a  $125,000 
"demonstration  grant"  from  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The 
District's  application  stated  that: 

Our  application  is  for  a  demonstration 
project  to  deal  with  techniques  of  develop- 
ing, managing,  and  sustaining  Joint  govern- 
mental and  citizen  action  in  the  elimination 
and  control  of  blight  In  an  urban  neighbor- 
hood which  shovra  signs  of  deterioration  but 
which  is  not  yet  so  blighted  as  to  warrant 
redevelopment  procedures.  Sssentlally.  this 
is  a  proposal  to  help  the  residents  help 
themselves,  not  only  for  the  diu-atlon  of  the 
project,  but  for  years  to  come. 
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The  $125,000  demonstration  grant  was 
made  within  a  few  months,  and  the  terms 
of  its  contract  stated  that  it  was  to  be 
used  to  "develop  and  demonstrate  meth- 
ods and  techniques  of  planning,  orga- 
nizing, managing,  and  sustaining  joint 
governmental  and  citizen  action  in  the 
elimination,  control,  and  prevention  of 
blight  in  an  urban  neighborhood  showing 
signs  of  deterioration  but  not  yet  so 
blighted  as  to  warrant  redevelopment 
procedures." 

What  has  hi4>pened  in  the  short  pe- 
riod since  to  warrant  a  demolition  proj- 
ect costing  $13,137,000  involving  22  per- 
cent of  the  total  Adams-Morgan  area, 
the  displacement  of  141  businesses,  and 
one-third  of  the  population? 

An  Interesting  and  informed  statement 
on  the  Adams-Morgan  Urban  Renewal 
Project  has  been  prepared  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Lanier  Place  Protective  Associa- 
tion for  submission  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  include  it  here  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  called  upon  to 
approximate  tax  money  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  who 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
spent  wisely  and  judiciously  and  not 
thrown  away.  I  also  Include  the  open- 
ing remarks  of  our  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  at 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee's 
hearings  on  urban  renewal  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Statkmknt  or  Repkbskntativx  John  Dowst 
or  TczAs  AT  THx  Opxnimo  or  HBAanfos  bt 

THS   DISTBICT  OF   OOLXTMBU   SVBCOICiaTTKS. 
ON    liCASCH     18.    1963,    ON    THX    80UTHWXST 

Washinoton  Ubban  Rknkwal  Projbct 

I  believe  that  I  speak  for  each  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  stating  that  it  Is  our  desire 
that  any  urban  renewal  program  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  command  the  re- 
spect and  approval  of  the  residents  of  the 
District  and  metropolitan  area. 

The  redevelopment  program  should  also 
command  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  people  in  all  of  the  States  who  contrib- 
ute to  local  government  costs  through  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  District  and 
through  the  Federal  grants  for  \irban 
renewal. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  an  area  of 
about  40,000  acres.  Only  a  little  more  than 
13,000  acres  of  this  area  are  available  for 
private  housing  and  business  uses.  Urban 
renewal,  highway  construction,  and  mass 
transportation  programs  underway  or  pend- 
ing may  call  for  e^qwndltures  of  In  excess 
,of  $3  billion  In  the  nest  16  years. 

Coordination  of  these  programs  and  their 
efficient  execution  is  essential. 

The  urban  renewal  program  In  the  Dis- 
trict has  been  underway  for  12  years.  The 
Southwest  projects,  which  were  the  first  un- 
dertaken, are  only  about  50  percent  com- 
pleted. Expenditures  of  public  funds  in  the 
Southwest  now  approach  $100  mlUlon. 

The  Engineering  Commissioner  for  the  Dis- 
trict has  warned  that  the  District  Is  facing 
a  shortage  of  noncash  grants-in-aid  and 
that  cash  funds  will  have  to  be  sought  soon 
for  continuing  the  urban  renewal  program. 

During  the  Mth  Congress,  the  Hovise  Dis- 
trict Committee  held  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Redevelopment  Act  In- 
troduced by  the  late  Hon.  Louis  Rabaut. 
of  Michigan.  Congressman  Rabaut,  as  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  knew  Intimately 
of  the  problems  in  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram.      The     Engineering     Commissioner's 


warning    states    that    whiob    Oongiwssinwii 
Rabaut  reco^ilzed  nearly  6  yearn  ago. 

The  Rabaut  bill  was  designed  to  Improve 
lu-ban  renewal  operations,  to  prevent  im- 
neceasary  expendlt\ire  of  public  fxmds,  and 
to  expedite  completion  of  redevelopment 
work.  The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved the  Rabaut  bill  by  a  10-to-l  rollcall 
vote.    The  bill  was  tabled  by  the  other  body. 

Stateiont  or  thx  Lanbb  Place  Pkotcctivx 
Association  at  thb  HxAxiNa  Hxld  bt  thx 
BOABo  or  CoMMissiONxas,  Distbict  or  Co- 
lumbia, on  thb  AOAKB-llflOBCAN  UBBAN  RX- 
NKWAL  PBOJBCT,  JXTLT   1  AND  2,  1063 

Itie  members  of  the  Lanier  Place  Protec- 
tive Association  would  like  to  address  you  not 
as  experts  on  urban  renewal,  which  we  are 
not,  but  as  residents  and  taxpayers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  upgrading  the  Adams-Morgan 
area. 

We  are,  of  course,  deeply  interested  in 
this  area  which  has  long  been  ova  home,  and 
where  we  hope  to  continue  to  live.  For  this 
reason,  we  have  more  than  .a  passing  interest 
In  what  urban  renewal  will  do  to  us,  and  to 
others  living  in  this  area. 

The  Adams-Morgan  area  has  several  well- 
defined  and  historic  neighborhoods  within 
It,  none  of  which  could  possibly  be  described 
as  sliuns. 

Lanier  Place  is  located  in  what  was  orig- 
inally known  as  the  Lanier  Heights  area. 
Many  famous  people  have  lived  on  the  street 
including  Al  Jolson,  who  lived  at  1787  Lanier 
Place,  which  home  still  stands.  Lanier  Place 
is  a  part  of  area  C  of  the  Adams-Morgan  proj- 
ect. This  area  C  includes  Crescent  Place  with 
its  million-dollar  hotels,  apartment  houses, 
and  townhouses.  Including  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Eugene  Meyer.  It  also  Includes  the  site  once 
occupied  by  the  home  known  as  Henderson 
Castle.  Sixteenth  Street,  familiarly  known 
as  "Embassy  Row,"  is  also  In  area  C;  as  is 
the  great  Church  ol  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints;  the  former  home  of  Marshall 
Field;  the  Ontario  Theater;  and  the  Italian 
Embassy  and  chancery.  Also  located  in  this 
area  are  scores  of  the  city's  leading  small 
businessmen. 

The  Kalorama  Triangle,  located  between 
Columbia  Road  and  Connecticut  Avenue,  is 
one  of  the  finest  closein  residential  neigh- 
borhoods In  Washington.  Like  Lanier 
Heights,  It  has  long  been  an  Important  part 
of  Washington  and  many  famous  people 
have  Uved  In  It,  Including  President  Eisen- 
hower. Early  this  year  it  was  the  subject  of 
a  major  magazine  article  in  the  Sunday  Star. 
None  of  the  pictures  of  Its  fine  houses  which 
were  published  by  the  Star  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  publications  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  pos- 
sibly because  If  they  were  published  therein 
they  might  possibly  destroy  the  carefully 
nxutured  mjrth  that  the  Kalorama  Triangle 
is  a  slum  area  badly  In  need  of  Federal  ur- 
ban renewal  aid. 

Area  B  Is  bounded  by  Coltimbla  Road  on 
the  west,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Wy<Hnlng  Apartments,  the  Ar- 
gonne  Apartments,  the  new  Riggs  bank,  the 
new  Olant  and  Safeway  stores,  the  new  Avig- 
none  Fteres  are  located  on  Coliunbla  Road. 
Area  B  also  Includes  Mr.  Cafritx'  huge  Uni- 
versal Buildings.  The  immense  luxiuy 
hotel  of  the  HUton  hotel  chain  is  being 
built  In  area  B — the  Washington  Hilton. 

It  has  been  said  with  some  Justification 
that  theee  fine  residential  areas  listed  above 
have  been  Included  In  the  Adams-Morgan 
project  for  the  simple  reason  that  certain 
businessmen  who  are  the  project's  major 
backers  realized  that  to  get  their  business 
area  at  18th  Street  and  Columbia  Road  re- 
developed they  would  need  to  Include 
enough  residential  areas  to  make  Adams- 
Morgan  look  like  a  better  place  to  live  proj- 
ect rather  than  what  It  really  is:  a  clever 


scheme  to  get  their  own  business  properties 
redeveloped  at  public  txprnoab. 

Recently  the  New  Tork  Times  reported 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Agency  (HHFA) 
had  granted  funds  for  rehabUltatlon  of  some 
of  New  T(»-k  City's  large  old  homes — homes 
which  are  similar  to  some  of  thoee  in  the 
Adams-Morgan  area — and  their  conversion 
into  middle-  and  lower-Income  multiple- 
family  houses.  This  is  being  done,  it  was 
said,  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  the  argu- 
ment was  advanced  that  this  conversion 
could  be  done  and  homes  provided  at  a  cost 
of  around  36  percent  less  than  in  new  hous- 
ing built  from  the  ground  up.  Why  couldn't 
this  be  done  in  parts  of  Adams-Morgan,  rath- 
er than  turning  to  expensive  demolition 
which  win  necessarily  destroy  the  character 
of  this  fine  Intown  area? 

We  are  not  against  \irban  renewal,  per  se. 
Mr.  Carl  L.  Shipley,  District  Republican  Com- 
mittee chairman,  voiced  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  us  when  he  said  on  June  26,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  the  Washington  Dally 
News  that  "the  Adams-Morgan  project  will 
unjustifiably  displace  businesses,"  and  that 
"we  cannot  afford  to  lose  $1  of  business 
taxes,  one  job,  or  one  business."  Mr.  Shipley 
declared  that  the  Adams-Morgan  area  is  one 
of  the  most  convenient  in  the  District  and 
should  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  We  agree 
wholeheartedly.  What  can,  in  fact,  be  said 
to  Justify  a  plan  which  will  displace  141 
businesses,  and  cause  a  loss  of  1,600  jobs, 
businesses  which  do  a  total  gross  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  have  payrolls  of 
several  millions  of  dollars,  and  pay  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes  to  the  Dis- 
trict government? 

The  Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  project 
has  not  been  studied  by  the  D.C.  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing the  cost  to  the  District  of  this  displace- 
ment. Why  not?  These  businesses  will  go 
to  the  suburbs,  and  suburbanites  do  not 
pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  city's  vital  services 
even  though  they  benefit  from  them  every 
time  they  come  to  the  District.  These  costs 
are  saddled  on  District  residents,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  city  living. 

Forty  percent  of  the  small  businessmen 
v'ho  have  been  displaced  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Oovemment  action,  including 
urban  renewal,  have  faUed  in  their  new  loca- 
tions. This  rate  of  failure  is  60  percent 
higher  than  the  national  average,  according 
to  a  telegram  sent  to  President  Kennedy  by 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Honlck,  executive  director  of 
the  Adams-Morgan  Light  Commercial  In- 
stitute. 

The  Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  June  30. 
reported  that  the  Adams-Morgan  area  has 
more  than  17.000  people  including  7.400 
Negroes,  and  that  one  of  the  principal  dis- 
appointments of  the  official  plan  Is  that  it 
will  displace  an  estimated  1,685  famUies,  in- 
cluding some  6,700  persons — about  one- 
third  of  the  Adams-Morgan  population.  The 
same  article  says  that  hoxislng  beyond  re- 
pair in  the  area  (a  category  that  Includes 
993  of  the  6.712  dwelling  unite)  will  be 
demolished.  One  thousand  five  hundred 
new  apartment  unite  wiU  be  buUt  to  re- 
place the  housing  which  is  demolished,  with 
the  middle-Income  tenant  In  mind. 

The  members  of  the  Lanier  Place  Protec- 
tive Association  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
figure  of  $13,187,000  for  the  demoUtlon 
phase  of  the  Adams-Morgan  project,  a  figure 
which,  the  Washington  Star  reported  on 
June  16,  was  given  by  Mr.  PhU  A.  Doyle, 
executive  director  of  the  Bederelopment 
Land  Agency,  to  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  headed  by  Congress- 
man JOHW  Dowst. 

This  $18  million  plus  demolition  figure 
disturbs  us  because  this  entire  program  be- 
gan as  a  conservation  and  rehabUltatlon 
movement  and  demolition  and  redevelop- 
ment  wasnt  even  contemt^ated. 
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that,  after  all.  we  are  paying  taxes 
and  If  we  dont  get  this  easy  Federal  money 
some  other  &r  leas  deserving  city  wUL 

In  this  connection,  we  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  an  article  In  the  June 
196S.  lasoe  of  Header^  Digest  on  the  self- 
help.  non-Federal  urban  renewal  program  in 
Indlanapcdls.  Lad.  There.  Democratic  Mayor 
Albert  H.  Loeche  believes  that  the  citizens  of 
California.  Kansas,  or  New  Tork  have  no 
obligation  to  help  clean  up  the  slums  and 
blighted  areas  of  Indianapolis.  He  says 
"It's  our  Job,  and  we  intend  to  take  care 
of  It."  This  is  what  the  Adams-Morgan 
Better  Neighborhood  Conference  had  in 
mind.  In  view  of  the  soaring  $300  billion 
national  debt,  and  the  city's  need  for  schools, 
as  well  as  for  a  meaningfiil  welfare  program, 
we  don't  believe  that  the  case  for  a  $13 
million  demolition  program  has  been  proved. 

Indianapolis  Is  fortimate  in  having  a 
strong,  aggressive  chamber  of  commerce 
managed  by  a  forthright  individualist,  Mr. 
William  H.  Book  who  reminds  va  what  the 
alms  of  the  Congress  were  in  setting  up  the 
urban  renewal  program  in  the  first  place. 
He  says: 

"Originally,  urban  redevelopment  was  to 
clear  o\ir  cities  of  slums.  Today  it's  being 
expanded  to  save  our  downtowns— every- 
body's downtown.  Not  only  are  Federal  offi- 
cials dishing  out  this  money;  they  are  dili- 
gently searching  for  willing  reclplenta.  •  •  • 
Cities  are  required  to  pay  a  third  of  the  coet, 
but  they  are  told,  coverUy.  that  the  new 
school,  the  sewer,  the  park — which  they 
were  going  to  build  or  had  built  anyhow, 
and  which  have  no  connection  with  slum 
clearance — can  be  coxmted  toward  the  city's 
contribution." 

Something  like  this  seems  to  have  been 
going  on  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
according  to  the  May  1969  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  based  on  an  audit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958. 

The  Simday  Star  of  June  30  brought  this 
sitxiation  right  up  to  date  by  reporting  in 
Ita  roimdup  article  on  Adams-Morgan  that 
"in  a  report  to  the  Commissioners  last  Fri- 
day, RLA  said  the  District's  share  would  not 
be  needed  in  cash  but  could  be  financed 
partly  by  District  work  done  in  the  area  and 
partly  from  carryover  credits  for  city  work 
done  in  other  urban  renewal  areas." 

We  understand  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Ofllce  will  shortly  release  a  series  of  nine 
major  studies  of  these  and  similtu-  practices 
in  other  cities.  In  addition,  lawyers  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  have  worked 
with  two  leading  Members  of  Congress  in 
developing  new  bills  to  put  an  end  to  this 
practice  in  Washington  and  eLsewhere. 

We  submit  for  study  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  a  copy 
of  the  report  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Statea  on  his  audit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  to  which  we  have  referred. 

In  addition,  we  also  submit  the  follow- 
ing bills:  HJl.  7144  and  H.R.  7145  by  Con- 
gressman Wqxiam  B.  WmNAix;  and  Hit. 
7318  and  HJl,  7319  by  Congressman  Johh 
Ktx.. 

This  report  by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  theae  bills  by  Congressmen  Wdnau,  and 
Kti.  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Board  of  Oommlasioners  of  the  District  of 
Colmnbla.  as  they  consider  whether  the 
District  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  Adams- 
Morgan  lu-ban  renewal  project  in  the  light 
of  much  more  pressing  needs  such  as  schools 
and  vrelfare. 

We  have  the  assurances  by  Mr.  Phil  A. 
Doyle  of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
that  the  District  of  Colimibia  can  afford  to 
pay  for  the  Adams-Morgan  project,  and  we 
have  the  publicly  expressed  doubto  of  Brig. 
Oen.  Frederick  J.  Clarke,  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner, as  to  whether  the  District  can  really 


afford  to  pay  for  It.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  the  report  by  the  ComptroUer  General 
on  how  the  Dlatrlct  has  paid  for  urban  re- 
newal In  southwest  Washington;  and  we 
have  the  quiet  determination  of  leading 
Members  of  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  some 
of  the  noisome  and  patently  shady  practice 
of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  and  the 
District  regarding  iu>ban  renewal.  The  far- 
ranging  hearings  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee are  further  evidence  of  the  congres- 
sional Interest  in  xuban  renewal  programs 
which  have  no  possible  connection  with 
slum  clearance. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  there  was  a  long 
and  skillfully  directed  campaign  carried  on 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion to  show  that  Georgetown  needed  an 
urban  renewal  program  in  the  worst  way. 
Fortunately,  for  Georgetown,  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commissioners  de- 
cided that  other  things  such  as  schools  and 
welfare  had  higher  priorities. 

Surely,  if  the  Commissioners  took  the 
trouble  to  walk  through  area  A.  along  Co- 
Iximbla  Road,  16th  Street,  Crescent  Place. 
Lanier  Place  and  saw  the  fine  housing.  If  they 
visited  the  businees  places  In  the  Adams- 
Morgan  area  including  the  new  Riggs  Bank 
and  tho  recently  completely  and  expensively 
remodeled  Avlgnone  Freree  at  18th  Street 
and  Columbia  Road,  they  would  see  for 
themselves  how  far  this  Is  from  a  slum  area. 
They  could  only  conclude  that  the  step  they 
took  in  Georgetown  with  regard  to  the  water- 
front in  turning  down  the  urban  renewal 
program  there  is  the  only  step  they  could 
take  with  regard  to  the  Adams-Morgan  proj- 
ect. 

Furthermore,  the  case  for  turning  down 
the  Adams-Morgan  project  is  stronger,  be- 
cause the  history  of  this  project  shows  that 
the  1958  application  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  was 
for  a  $125,000  demonstration  grant  to  de- 
velop "Joint  governmental  and  citizen  ac- 
tion in  the  elimination  and  control  of  blight 
in  an  urban  neighborhood  which  shows  signs 
of  deterioration  but  which  Is  not  yet  so 
blighted  as  to  warrant  redevelopment 
procedures." 

If  we  do  not  need  a  $21  million  urban 
renewal  program  of  which  $13  million  would 
be  spent  for  demolition,  leaving  only  $8 
million  for  buildings,  then  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  the  "Joint  governmental  and 
citizen  action  In  the  elimination  and  con- 
trol of  blight"  In  the  Adams-Morgan  area 
might  consist  of. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  on  Indianap- 
olis' urban  renewal  program  polnte  to  some 
possible  answers,  and  It  warns  us  about 
what  Is  wrong  with  the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program  in  these  words:  "It  destroys 
the  responsibility  and  incentive  of  local 
officials,  who  should  have  to  account  for 
what  they  spend  and  Justify  Ite  need  in 
the  taxes  they  levy.  It  balls  out  the  busi- 
nessman whose  downtown  Investment  has 
gone  soxu-.  It  gives  the  smart  operator  ac- 
cess to  the  Federal  Treasury,  so  that  he 
becomea  the  owner  of  a  great  new  apart- 
ment center  with  little  <x  no  risk  of  his 
own  money.  With  such  vast  sums  of  money 
involved,  this  Is  Ideal  hunting  ground  for 
the  'fast  buck'  operator." 

The  first  thing  that  Is  needed  is  enforce- 
ment of  the  District's  Housing  Code.  The 
Washington  Post  has  been  digging  into  this, 
and  ite  articles  should  be  miut  reading  for 
the  Board  of  Commissioners.  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  submit  herewith  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  30.  entlUed  "Sn- 
f  orcement  of  District  Houalng  Code  Is  Lag- 
ging." This  article  states  that  lenience  to- 
ward flouten  of  the  dty'a  minitwiim  stand- 
ards for  health  and  safety  In  housing  has 
meant  that: 

"Hundrads  of  families  live  In  dilapidated 
dweUlngs  waiting  In  vain  for  the  repairs  that 
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inspectors  have  ordered  their  landlords  to 
make.  Coimtless  violations  are  never  discov- 
ered because  the  city's  84  housing  Inspectors 
spend  hvmdreds  of  frulUess  hours  trying  to 
persuade  reluctant  persons  to  correct  viola- 
tions. Blight  continues  to  spread  through 
the  city  although  the  Housing  Division  has 
a  budget  of  mca-e  than  $700,000  a  year.  At 
least  70  people,  most  of  them  defenseless 
Infants,  are  bitten  by  rats  every  year.  Untold 
rat  bites  never  come  to  public  attention. 

Congressman  Abraham  J.  YAwra.  held 
hearings  last  week  on  three  bills,  HJt.  59 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  461  by  Congress- 
man Kti,,  and  H.R.  679  by  Congressman 
MuLTSs  himself,  to  provide,  as  a  number  of 
other  cities  do,  tax  Incentives  for  the  repair. 
Improvement,  renovation,  and  restoration  of 
residential  and  commercial  property  under 
the  tax  lavrs  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
spokesman  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
Board  of  Commissioners  said  the  District 
cotildn't  afford  such  tax  incentives. 

So  we  have  a  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  the  sliun  landlord  is  favored 
by  (1)  Failiu^  to  enforce  the  District  Hous- 
ing Code;  (2)  low  taxes  on  deteriorating  and 
decaying  buildings  both  residential  and  com- 
mercial, and  high  taxes  on  residential  and 
commercial  buildings  which  are  repainted, 
remodeled,  or  Improved  m  any  way. 

So  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of 
Columbia,  have  managed  to  combine  the 
maximum  amount  of  discouragement  to  pri- 
vate rehabilitation  and  restoration  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  discouragement  to  land 
speculation,  a  situation  which  leaves  maa- 
slve  demolition  and  huge  and  expensive  fed- 
erally assisted  m-ban  renewal  programs  as 
the  only  possible  solution  which  they  will 
actively  support  and  work  for. 

The  District  Commissioners  and  the 
Adams-Morgan  Better  Neighborhood  Con- 
ference had  a  much  better  solution  to  blight 
in  the  $125,000  "demonstration  grant." 

Some  55  UJB.  cities  are  engaged  in  self- 
help  programs,  according  to  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  these  programs  range 
from  the  type  of  program  carried  on  by 
Indianapolis,  to  tax  Incentives  in  New  Tork 
City,  which,  the  District  Commissioners  say. 
we  cannot  afford.  Some  cities  have  taken  a 
hard  look  at  the  huge  proflta  which  slum 
properties  bring  In,  and  have  upped  taxea  on 
them  enough  to  make  them  unprofitable. 

The  District  Commissioners  might  well 
look  at  the  taxing  system  in  Arlington 
County,  which  has  helped  to  end  the  blight 
there.  Mr.  FTands  M.  Austin,  director  of 
real  estate  assessmente,  explained  the  Ar- 
lington County  tax  program  this  way  In  a 
letter  which  was  Included  in  the  hearings 
held  by  Congressman  Mttltkb  and  we  quote 
it  because.  If  api^ied  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  would  make  a  very  real  and  a 
very  great  difference  In  the  Adams-Morgan 
area. 

Mr.  Austin  said  that: 

"In  the  department  of  real  estate  assess- 
mente, our  first  attempt  is  to  value  land  at  ite 
highest  and  best  use  In  conformity  with  the 
zoning,  regardless  of  what  Improvemente  may 
be  on  the  property.  If  land  is  valued  under 
this  concept,  it  forces  the  owners  to  main- 
tain an  Improvement  In  such  a  condition 
that  It  will  provide  a  reasonable  return  on 
both  land  and  buildings.  In  the  event  this 
does  not  happen  the  owner  most  generally 
will  modernize,  remodel,  rebuild,  or  sell  to 
smneone  who  will  develop  the  land  properly. 

"This  approach  to  assessmente  tends  to 
prevent  wornout,  rundown  areas  by  the  iise  of 
private  capital  which  otherwise  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  Government  expense  under  an 
urban  renewal  project." 

Another  thing  which  directly  concerns  the 
Lanier  Place  Protective  AssoeUtlon  member- 
ship is  the  fact  that  the  District  <rf  Columbia 
government  has  done  little  or  nothing  to 
make  the  lot  of  private  builders  easy.  Take 
the  case  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Shapiro,  who  wanta  to 
build  a  $20  million  apartment  house  of  1.500 


\mlto  at  2700  Adams  Mill  Road.  This  apart- 
ment house  alone  would  coet  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  entire  Adams-Morgan  tu-ban 
renewal  project  will  have  available  for  apart- 
ment and  other  building  after  it  spends  $13 
million  of  ite  proposed  $21  million  for  demo- 
lition. The  Shapiro  project  will  not  cost  the 
Inderal  or  District  Governmente  one  red  cent 
in  taxpayers  moneys;  it  will.  Instead,  pay  as 
much  as  an  estimated  $600,000  in  taxes  alone 
to  the  District  government.  The  project 
would  provide  reasonably  priced  middle  in- 
come housing,  and  It  would  greatly  benefit 
the  entire  Adams-Morgan  area  in  the  same 
way  that  the  new  Hilton  Hotel,  and  the 
Cafrlta  Universal  buildings  are  and  will  ben- 
efit it. 

The  Adams-Morgan  plan  shows  a  high 
density  area  at  the  bus  turn-around  site  Just 
east  of  Calvert  Street  Bridge,  a  site  Imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Shapiro  tract.  The 
Shapiro  tract  has  been  vacant  for  years,  and 
has  been  a  hideout  for  vagrante  and  various 
types  of  debauchees.  Tet  for  the  Shapiro 
tract  it  Is  impossible  to  obtain  a  high  density 
zoning.  The  Washington  Dally  News  re- 
ported recently  that  at  least  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arte  walked 
out  of  the  hearing  room  in  a  "high  dudgeon" 
during  a  hearing  on  the  application  by  Bfr. 
J.  B.  Shapiro. 

The  District  government  seems  to  be  en- 
gaged in  giving  Mr.  Shapiro  a  brushoff 
which  would  discourage  any  but  the  moet 
resolute  private  buUder. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  reported  on 
April  30  that: 

"District  Zoning  Director  Robert  O.  Clouser 
said  J.  B.  Shapiro,  whose  office  is  at  1413  K 
Street  NW.,  filed  notice  of  his  intent  to 
build  a  $20  million  structure  Just  before  the 
new  zoning  plan  took  effect  on  May  12,  1958 
*  *  •  Mr.  Clouser  said  the  new  zoning  reg- 
ulations also  required  that  the  builder  go 
ahead  with  the  plans  he  had  submitted  under 
the  old  regulations  'vrlthout  substantial 
change  or  deviation.'  In  September  1969. 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  turned 
down  Mr.  Shapiro's  request  to  relocate  the 
building  on  his  lot  because  It  considered  it 
a  'very  substantial  change.' 

"Later,  he  said,  Mr.  Shapiro  asked  the 
Zoning  Commission  vmsuccesafuUy  for  com- 
plete rezonlng  of  the  area  to  permit  high- 
density  Instead  of  medlvmi-denslty  apart- 
mente. 

"In  the  meantime.  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions Director  J.  J.  ngenfrlta  said,  no  con- 
struction work  has  been  done.  The  excava- 
tion, he  said,  simply  Involved  the  leveling  of 
a  hill— which  was  the  aite  of  an  old  ceme- 
tery that  had  to  be  moved. 

"Inspectors  decided  the  work  wasnt  mov- 
ing with  'reasonable  dUigence,'  Mr.  ngen- 
frlta said,  and  in  January  1962,  the  biiilding 
permito  were  canceled."  ** 

We  would  like  to  protest  these  harassmente 
which  have  been  heaped  on  Mr.  Shapiro  by 
the  District  government. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  District 
Board  of  Commissioners  that  Mr.  Ilgenfrita, 
who  canceled  Mr.  Shapiro's  buUding  permlte 
because  his  inspectors  decided  the  work 
wasnt  moving  with  "reasonable  diligence." 
is  the  same  Mr.  ngenfrlta  who  has  utterly 
failed  to  enforce  the  Housing  Code  of  the 
District.  The  Washington  Post  has  men- 
tioned him  prominently  in  several  recent 
articles.  In  a  first  page  article  In  the  City 
Life  Section  of  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
30  calling  attention  to  the  lagging  enforce- 
ment of  the  District  Housing  Code,  we  read: 
"Joseph  J.  ngenfrlta.  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  has 
stated  that  'compliance  and  not  proeecutlon' 
Is  his  aim.  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
Claik  F.  King,  who  is  in  charge  of  prosecu- 
tions at  General  Sessions  Court,  agrees. 

"In  effect,  their  pc^cy  has  meant  that  a 
landlord  who  knows  the  wheels  and  pulleys 
of  official  machinery  can  delay  legally  re- 
quired repairs  for  years  with  impunity." 


Why  Is  such  favoritism  shown  slum  land- 
lords by  the  District  government,  while  build- 
ers who  want  to  put  up  apartment  buildings 
are  harassed  and  their  building  permlta  can- 
celed? 

Let  us  point  out  that  many  new  apart- 
ment buildings  are  now  being  built  with 
express  train  speed  south  of  Washington  in 
Virginia,  and  north  of  Washington  in  Mary- 
land while,  at  the  same  time,  private  build- 
ing of  apartmento  and  other  housing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  lagging  far  behind. 

Are  the  city  fathers  interested  only  in 
aiding  and  assisting  construction  built  under 
the  auspices  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency?  The  Board  of 
Commissioners  should  call  the  leading  pri- 
vate builders  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to- 
gether and  find  out  what  makes  Virginia  and 
Maryland  so  attractive  to  builders  and  the 
District  so  comparatively  imattractive. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  tax  in- 
centives, code  enforcement,  wise  zoning  pro- 
cedures, and  some  of  the  plain  commonsense 
which  seems  to  be  in  such  short  supply  in 
the  District  of  Coltunbia  and  is  abundant  In 
evidence  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  would 
renew  the  Adams-Morgan  area  at  no  coat 
to  the  taxpayer  and  a  lot  vaxxe  quickly  and 
surely  than  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, with  ite  sorry  and  disgraeeftil  record 
In  Southwest  Washington  during  the  past 
12  years. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  in  Federal  and 
District  tax  funds  have  utterly  failed  to  make 
the  600-acre  Southwest  urban  renewal  area 
attractive  and  livable.  Georgetown  and  the 
Adams-Morgan  area,  right  now,  are  much 
more  attractive,  and  this  without  the  doubt- 
ful ministrations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

Furthermore,  why  should  anyone  support 
a  program  which  will  displace  141  buai- 
neesmen  and  one-third  of  the  Adams-Mor- 
gan population  at  a  cost  of  $21  million? 

In  a  letter  filed  in  connection  with  the 
hefulngs  on  the  several  bills  to  i»x>vlde  tax 
incentives  in  the  District  for  rehabilitation 
and  renovation  of  housing,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Purcell,  president  of  the  Washington  Board 
of  Realtors,  declared: 

"I  can  tell  you  that  our  taxing  philosophy 
today  is  all  wrong  and  that  changes  that 
would  encourage  rather  than  discourage 
owners  keeping  their  property  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair  are  long  overdue." 

The  Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  plan  is 
far  and  away  the  most  expensive  and  de- 
structive plan  which  could  possibly  have  been 
put  together,  and  It  should  be  tried  only 
after  all  other  measures  have  failed. 

It  will  vastly  enrich  a  few  businessmen  in 
the  Adams-Morgan  area,  at  the  expense,  and 
Indeed,  the  ruin  of  141  others  who  will  be 
displaced.  All  businessmen  are  not  being 
given  eqiutl  treatment,  for  some  will  re- 
main and  the  ones  who  will  remain  will 
benefit  enormously.  They  are  the  lucky 
ones,  who  got  in  on  the  groimd  flow  early, 
and  who  have  controlled  the  planning  of  the 
program. 

The  lure  of  easy  money  has  always  at- 
tracted certain  kinds  of  men  and  women, 
even  when  such  ill-gotten  gains  are  obtained 
through  the  siifferlng  of  others.  In  hunuin 
terms  the  price  of  easy  m<»ey  can  be  high, 
very  high. 


Mr. 


YANKEE  INGENUITY 
SHRIVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Riehlmam]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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was  approaching  the  billion  mark,  produc- 
ing 1003.7  million  while  the  n.S.  production 
was  $0.76  billion.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
the  margin  was  even  narrower.  Japanese  pro- 
duction reaching  $1.6  billion  and  the  United 
SUtes,  $13.82  billion,  a  ratio  of  only  8  to  I. 
The  competition  has  been  even  more  pro- 
nounced In  television.  In  1956,  Japan  pro- 
duced 313,000  units  while  the  VJS.  output 
was  7.38  million.  This  was  a  ratio  of  26 
to  1.  By  1961.  the  Japanese  were  producing 
4.585  million  units  while  the  U.S.  production 
was  6.178  million,  a  ratio  of  only  IV^  to  1. 
In  1962  the  margin  was  closer  with  5.200 
million  units  made  in  Japan  and  6.471  mil- 
lion in   the  United   States. 

FLOOD   CONTINUKS 

Trade  sources  say  that  the  wave  of  con- 
sumer electronics  shipped  here  from  Japan 
shows  no  signs  of  decreasing.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  196$.  the  two  key  products,  tele- 
visions, and  radios  with  three  or  more  tran- 
sistors, showed  substsntial  gains  over  the 
first  quarter  of  1962. 

Operating  under  standards  set  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  Japaneee  manu- 
facturers are  said  to  have  cornered  55  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market  in  portable  radioa 
and  10  percent  of  the  market  for  small, 
portable  television  sets. 

To  meet  the  wage  differential,  36  cents 
an  ho\ir  in  Japan  compared  with  $2.41  an 
hour,  including  all  fringe  benefits,  for  U.S. 
workers,  some  manufacturers  of  well-known 
television  sets  are  having  them  made  in 
Japan. 

ICagnavox.  with  its  new  16-lnch  set.  Olym- 
pic and,  to  a  lesser  degree.  Symphonic,  are 
all  said  to  be  buying  sets  in  that  country. 
Purthennore.  all  U^S.  manufacturers  are 
reported  to  be  using  or  about  to  use  Japanese 
components. 

The  Oovernment  seems  inclined  to  do  lit- 
tle about  the  competition  because  the  bal- 
ance of  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  have  far  out- 
weighed Imports  except  in  1  year.  1959. 

This  Is  where  Yankee  ingenuity  enters  the 
plctive.  Since  it  couldnt  lick  the  wage  dis- 
parity. Oeneral  Uectrlc  has  been  trying  to 
meet  the  competition  through  new  ap- 
proaches. 

SAVIMOS   MOTTNT 

Considerable  savings  have  been  mads 
through  ''value  analysis"  studies  In  these 
the  company  literally  picks  the  brains  of 
everyone  remotely  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  television  set  and  its  compo- 
nents. For  example.  Improving  the  deaign 
of  a  power  transformer  cut  its  cost  from 
37  to  17^  cents.  Altering  s  metallic  tube 
retainer  lowered  Its  price  from  4.2  cents 
to  less  than  a  cent. 

But  OB  thinks  It  has  hit  the  Jackpot  with 
its  new  portaMe  TV.  In  this  It  entirely 
eliminated  the  conventional  chassis,  mount- 
ing the  components  on  the  printed  circuitry 
around,  above  and  below  the  picture  tube. 

Not  only  does  it  cut  costs  by  virtually 
ending  all  hand  soldering  operations,  but  GE 
engineers  say  it  permits  more  accurate  pre- 
testing of  the  chassis,  reduces  weight  by  elim- 
inating nearly  all  metal  parts  and  increases 
serviceability. 


field  has  Japan's  economic 
apparent  than  in  the  elec- 
In     1956,    Japan's    elec- 
i  totaled  only  $136  million, 
hoe  by  the  marketing  ssrv- 
of    the   Sleetrcmle    Indus- 
show.    In  that  year.  U.S. 
$6,107  billion,  or  61  Umes 


output  of  pocket  radios. 

<  ther  el^ctronic8  products  and 

to  soar.    By  1969  Japan 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM  OP  PUR- 
CHASING MICA  FOR  NATIONAL 
DEFEINSE  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  [%;)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
fnxn  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clkvelani)] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RsoGias  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.         I 

The  8PEABZR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  program  of  purchasing  mica 
for  tbe  national  defense  stockpile  was 
terminated  in  July  1963.  My  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WHirmsal.  and 
myself  introduced  legislation  fearller  this 
year  to  set  up  a  Government  mica  pur- 
chasing and  auction  program.  We  did 
this  to  relieve  the  critical  economic  sit- 
uation existing  in  the  mica  industry. 

In  connection  with  this  legislation,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  rendered 
an  adverse  report,  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  also  rendered  an  ad- 
verse report.  Their  reasons  for  opposi- 
tion, advanced  in  these  reports,  are  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  need  to  purchase 
mica  for  defense  or  other  purposes. 
They  also  indicated  that  our  existing  in- 
ventories of  mica  are  in  excess  of  current 
requirements. 

In  their  adverse  reports  on  my  legisla- 
tion, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion expressed  concern  that  additional 
purchases  could  not  be  sold  and  would 
simply  add  to  existing  excesses.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  pointed  out 
that  my  bill  would  put  the  Government 
in  the  position  of  a  mineral  broker  and  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

With  this  background.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  shocking  to  find  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  just  announced 
its  intention  to  furnish  Brazil  with 
200,000  tons  of  wheat  in  exchange  for 
ores  including,  specifically,  mica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have  a  devas- 
tating situation  indeed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  have  gone  on 
record  as  saying  that  we  do  not  need 
mica.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  engaged  in  a 
barter  arrangement  to  obtain  more  mica. 
The  transaction,  as  I  understand  it,  inso- 
far as  it  pertains  to  mica  wUl  result  in  ap- 
proximately 240,000  pounds  of  mica  com- 
ing into  this  country  from  BraziL  This 
is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  total 
value  of  the  mica  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  type  of  trans- 
action that  destroys  one's  confidence  in 
the  intelllgaice  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Mr.  BpttLkeT.  how  can  anyone 
explain  to  those  people  in  the  mica  in- 
dxistry  how  our  Government  can  permit 
this  type  of  situation  to  take  place.  To 
the  people  involved,  this  Is  confusing  and 
demorali^ng.  The  UJ5.  Government  has 
ended  its  national  mica  stockpiling  pro- 
gram, but,  at  the  same  time,  seeks  to 
purchase  additional  mica  from  foreign 
sources.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  all  other  agencies  of 
Government  with  any  decent  concern 
for  the  preservation  of  American  indus- 
try and  jobs  for  our  people  to  get  to- 
gether and  Investigate  this  situation. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced, last  week,  additional  legislation 
to  help  the  mica  industry.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation — H.R. 
7254 — 30  percent  of  all  duties  collected 
on  the  import  of  mica  and  mica  products 
will  be  established  In  a  q>ecial  fund. 
The  money  win  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  technological 
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and  related  research  projects  to  develop 
and  Increase  madcets  for  mica  and  mica 
products  and  to  provide  advertising  and 
sales  promotkxi  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  ample  precedoit 
for  this  legislation.  I  cite  the  Salton- 
stall -Kennedy  Act  which  similarly  pro- 
vided a  special  fimd  for  research  and 
development  in  aid  of  the  fli^ieries  In- 
dustry. Also,  under  the  proylsions  of 
the  national  Wool  Act  of  1954,  part  of 
the  tariffs  on  wool  imports  are  set  aside 
for  development  and  sales  promotion 
programs  for  wool.  Those  programs 
have  been  successful.  The  mica  indus- 
try in  this  country  is  entitled  in  all  fair- 
ness to  similar  help. 


manufacturers  of  many  kinds;  fertilizer 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  appli- 
cators; truckers;  packers;  shippers;  al- 
lied processors,  such  as  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  jams.  Jellies,  Ice 
cream,  frozen  desserts;  paper,  wooden, 
and  metal  packages;  merchandisers, 
clerks,  grocery  store  owners. 

The  farmers'  share  of  the  proceeds 
from  strawberri^  is  very  small.  Does 
anyone  in  Congress  have  an  answer  for 
Mr.  Kennedy  or  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons throughout  the  United  States  who 
depend  upon  him  for  their  livelihood? 
I  would  like  to  hesr. 


BRACERO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  sincere  and  simple  letter  to 
me  is  from  a  small  strawberry  grower 
not  in  my  district.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
some  responsibility  for  his  panic  and 
the  plight  of  those  who  depend  upon 
him. 

OXNABO  BXSBT  FaBM,  IMC, 

Oxnard.  Calif. 

DcAB  8n:  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what 
tbe  bracOTO  program  has  meant  to  me.  I 
have  been  a  grower  of  strawberries  since 
1947.  Then  we  shipped  only  to  the  local 
markets  and  a  few  as  far  as  Portland  and 
Seattle.  Now  we  ship  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Tlie  reasons  for  the 
change  la  that  we  have  learned  to  control 
the  quality  of  the  pick.  To  do  this  we  have 
to  have  sufficient  men  to  cover  the  field 
every  4  days.  If  we  begin  to  get  behind, 
we  have  to  have  a  place  where  we  can  pick 
up  sidBclent  men  in  a  hurry  to  continue 
to  control  the  pick.  We  need  them  now, 
not  a  week  from  now.  llie  answer  to  this 
problem  has  been  the  bracero.  Mow  that 
they  are  gone  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to 
solve  this  problMn.  There  Is  no  hope  of 
mechanliatltm  In  the  foreseeable  future,  as 
we  are  handling  the  most  perishable  com- 
modity on  the  market.  It  has  to  be  selected 
gently  every  4  days  In  order  to  be  shipped. 

I  have  to  make  a  decision  In  the  next  2 
weeks  on  whether  to  plant  or  not.  TO  plant 
an  acre  requires  an  Investment  of  $1,600. 
This  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  lay  out  when  you 
cannot  see  any  hope  of  labor  to  harvest  your 
crop  properly. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know 
whether  you  think  there  Is  any  chance  fen- 
Borne  program  for  supplemental  labor  to  be 
enacted  this  year. 
Respectfully. 

C.  M.  KSNHSBT. 

The  strawberry  plant  Is  a  perennial 
and  produces  over  a  3-  or  4-year  period. 
The  initial  Investment  Is  great  The 
risks  of  favorable  weather  and  market 
are  even  greatw. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  willing  to  assume  these 
risks  if  he  can  obtain  labor  to  harvest 
the  crop.  Without  assmrance  of  li^ttor 
for  the  next  3  to  4  years  he  cannot 
plant. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  risk  and  product  will 
provide  Jobs  for  machinery  and  vehicle 
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J.  P.  K.FATrfl  TO  INTERPRET 
HISTORY 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  ronarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  will  agree  that  President  Kennedy  de- 
ported himself  well  on  his  tour  of  Eurc^e. 
His  h(»nely  visit  to  his  fatherland  struck 
the  intimate  pride  of  anyone  with  an- 
cestors in  Eur^;)e.  The  syntax  and  word 
selection  of  his  speeches  were  brilliant. 

However,  another  facet  of  the  tour 
worries  many  of  our  citizens.  For  the 
considered,  erudite  view  of  the  "loyal 
opposition,"  I  commend  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald,  by  Allen  Griffin,  ediUM*  and  pub- 
li^er. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  ylsit  to  Europe 
is  an  m-f  ated  tour  that  will  bring  no  beneflti 
to  the  United  States  and  that  possibly  could 
bring  lU  fortune  to  Europe. 

The  President  Is  visiting  several  countries 
that  are  \inder  lame  duck  controL  Adenauer 
of  Germany,  a  great  man  whoee  place  In  his- 
tory is  already  well  carved.  Is  in  the  last 
months  of  his  career  as  Chief  of  State  of 
that  country.  One  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  the  report  that  he  and  Presi- 
dent De  Oaulle  developed  for  the  benefit  of 
Europe's  future. 

In  Italy.  President  Kennedy  will  deal  with 
a  government  that  may  be  no  government  at 
aU.  It  Is  a  bird  of  passage,  here  today  and 
gone  tomcMTOw.  It  Is  without  any  substan- 
tial Influence  In  the  afflalrs  of  other  oountrles 
ot  Europe. 

In  England,  President  Kennedy  hss  only 
to  deal  with  the  Macmlllan  government,  un- 
less it  is  thrown  out  In  the  meantime.  It  Is 
a  government  that  has  been  besmirched  by 
the  sex  scandal  at  one  of  Its  leading  ez-mem- 
bers.  Hobody  knows  how  many  other  scan- 
dals of  similar  poor  odor  are  to  be  revealed. 

There  Is  only  one  government  of  a  great 
power  In  Exuope  today  that  Is  sound,  de- 
pendable, and  free  of  scandal. 

Ihat  U  the  Government  of  France  \inder 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  breath  ot 
oontaet  with  that  government,  the  President 
of  the  United  BUtes  had  his  flight  sdjusted 
so  that  he  woold  not  even  tty  over  the  free 
air  of  Independent  France.  This  Is  our  mis- 
fortune, oiur  mlecalculatkm.  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  blunders  mads  by  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  In  regard  to  De  OauUe  and.  to 
a  lesser  extent,  by  President  TTuman  In  re- 
gard to  De  Oaulle. 

Our  eapaetty  for  no  see  'em  i/ttp  Is  al- 
most beyond  bellsf .    Tite  President  and  his 


advisers  are  supposed  to  be  omBlvoroas 
readers.  Perhaps  they  read  without  paying 
the  least  bit  of  attention  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  their  reading.  Ilie  sxibject  matter  Is  In 
the  fasdnattng  and  Instructive  series  of  writ- 
ings by  Gen.  Charles  de  Oaiille  that  are  his 
war  memoirs.  There  are  three  volxmiee,  "The 
Call  to  Honor,"  "Unity,"  and  "Salvation.-  If 
tbe  leaders  of  this  country  had  only  been  at- 
tentive enough  to  history  to  read  these  three 
volumes,  they  would  not  have  made  the  mis- 
takes that  they  are  again  making  in  spite  of 
the  Instructions  of  history. 

Another  learned  gentleman  who  receives 
far  more  praise  than  he  deserves,  except  for 
Us  golf  (which  Is  very  good),  Is  Senator  J. 
WnxiAM  FuLBBicaT.  ot  Arkansas. 

Not  content  with  leaving  the  problem  In 
Its  current  seriousness.  Senator  Fdusuobt 
endeavors  to  make  It  worse  by  declaring 
publicly  that  France  is  hostile  to  NATO  be- 
caxise  France  is  still  "overcompensatlng"  for 
her  bad  performance  diving  World  War  n. 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  a  television  program 
Sunday  declared  for  all  the  world  to  hear 
that  "the  performance  of  France  during 
WOTld  War  n  was  not  very  creditable." 
France's  pride  has  also  been  wounded,  ac- 
cording to  FuLBszoBT,  by  the  country's 
"falltire  to  operate  a  self-governing  democ- 
racy" In  the  postwar  years.  Such  woiinded 
people,  he  says,  must  be  handled  "with  kid 
gloves." 

It  appears  that  the  United  States,  dus  to 
the  kind  of  leadership  it  has  In  the  White 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  Is  Intent  upon  do- 
ing endlees  damage  to  the  relationships  of 
the  United  States  with  the  most  powerf\il 
and,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  country  in 
Europe  today,  and  the  one  under  the  mort 
farslghted  and  determined  leadership.  This 
Is  fantastic    This  is  Incredible. 

If  President  Kennedy  succeeds  tn  any  of 
his  current  efforts  in  Europe,  his  smcess  will 
not  strengthen  NATO,  it  will  not  make 
friends  for  the  United  States,  It  will  not  lead 
to  peace  In  this  world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  determined  to  cause  a  rift  between  the 
two  ancient  enemies.  France  and  Germany, 
who  have,  tmder  the  great  leadership  at 
Adenauer  and  De  Gteulle,  brought  about  a 
rapport  that  has  promised  a  Europe  at  peace. 
For  every  person  who  looks  forward  to  a 
period,  a  long  period,  of  peace  within  Burops, 
this  is  a  mistake  beyond  any  calculatloa.  It 
Is  sophomorlc  in  Its  concept.  It  Is  vain  and 
egotistical.  It  is  utterly  lacking  In  any  con- 
ception of  the  role  of  history. 


NEGLECTING  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE 
THOSE  GOOD  AND  WORTHY 
THINGS 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gomxalb]  may  extend 
his  remaite  at  this  ptrtnt  In  the  Raoon 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  IS  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  persistent  fallings  in  our  rela- 
tions with  each  other  is  that  of  neglect- 
ing to  acknowledge  those  good  and 
worthy  ttiings  done  by  our  friends  and 
associates. 

Our  wives  tell  us  this  when  we  let  too 
long  a  period  pa^  without  a  won!  of 
appreciation  or  oompUmentaiy  exprea 
sion  and  we  dutifully  make  amtmdi  for 
this  delinquency  from  time  to  tbne. 
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falUnc  Is  more  common 
dunily  situation  where  we 
have  grown  m  custamed  to  receiving  un- 
acknowledged 
men.   It  Is  as 


the  good  works  of  good 
hough  we  took  such  wou^ 


from  them  fo  r  granted,  as  though  they 


expected. 

togj  are.  for  we  expect  a 
to  good  things.  However. 
say  that  an  expression 
of  appredatl  3n.  an  acknowledgment, 
should  not  ali  o  be  due  and  expected. 

It  is  my  det  re  to  state  In  this  fashion 
ray  personal  r  igard  and  appreciation  for 
one  of  my  asneiates  on  the  delegation 
from  Texas.  U  i  this  case  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  TU  M. 

Senator  Ra  .ph  W.  TAaBoiorxGH  is  a 
man  whom  I  save  known  for  a  number 
of  years  and  ny  measure  of  him  grows 
as  time  conttzues. 

We  have  a  aylng  in  Texas  that  great 
things  can  be  grown  on  all  our  land  in 
all  parts  of  o  ir  State.  Strangers  hear 
this  and  poln  to  some  arid,  sandy  area 
sprinkled  wltl  rocks,  and  we  have  some 
such,  and  the  j  ask  what  can  be  grown 
there.  Our  i  nswer  is  men.  We  can 
grow  great  mm.  We  are  proud  of  the 
great  men  wti  9  have  grown  on  our  soil, 
and   we   are   proud   of   Senator   Yas- 

■OKOUOH. 

He  happen  to  c«ne  fnun  a  most 
verdant,  fores  ed  area  of  our  State.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  settled  areas  which 
was  very  mu«i  a  pcurt  of  the  economy 
and  the  sodai  order  of  the  Deep  South. 
It  is  the  Dee*  South.  We  caU  it  deep 
east  Texas. 

Our  senior  Senator  comes  from  that 
area  and  I  km  tw  full  well  his  pride  in  an 
the  good  thl  igs  of  that  theritage.  I 
know  too  the  zials  he  has  had  carrying 
that  love  for  his  past  into  this  fast- 
thanglng  tlnic  where  as  our  world 
shrinks  we  search  for  ways  to  accom- 
modate ouraelres  to  each  other. 

I  have  watuied  Senator  Yauoroxtoh 
search  for  sue  h  accommodations  and  as 
he  did  so.  he  e  leh  time  searched  for  that 
was  h^oorable.  that  which  was 
who  wished  to  lead  and 


which 
worthy  of  om 


not  simply  m  rror  that  which  was  pop- 


ular.   This  is 
ness.   and  I 
for  It. 

The  reason 
mind  today  is 
ington  paper 
all  southern 


these  things  are  on  my 
that  I  learn  that  a  Wash- 
recently  editorially  chlded 
1  Senators  for  not  speaking 
out.  for  holding  their  peace,  while  the 
Nation  is  wricked  in  public  debate  on 
are  controversial  and  im- 
not  popular  in  their 


Recently. 

nedy's  speech 

1963.    Senato] 


Pnaktent 
PMl  baaed  on 
•DA  on  th* 

In  th« 


DecUrat  on 


in  the  tradition  of  great- 
compliment  the   Senator 


issues  that 
portant.  thou^ 
home  States 

This  was  In  error,  for  it  falls  to  credit 
the  sentor  Smator  from  Texas  with 
having  spoke  i  out  f orthrightly  in  an 
effort  to  stay  he  excesses  of  bigotry  and 
to  promote  a  decent  regard  for  human 
dignity.    Thei  e  things  he  has  done. 


1  allowing  President  Ken- 
to  the  Nation  on  June  11. 
YAOOROtroR  stood  tall 
when  asked  fo  r  comment  on  that  speech. 
His  oommenti  were: 


Kamedy 


pr  DdplM 


nuule  a  reasoned  ap- 
ABMorlean  aenae  of  Justice, 
announced  long  ago 
of  Independence. 


The  PreaU|ent*>  statement  la  powerful 
because  It  appealed  to  reason  and  to  Juatlce 
and  to  falmeaa. 

It  la  strong  because  It  appealed  to  tbe 
aplrlt  of  man. 

It  did  not  rattle  a  domeatle  sword;  it  waa 
not  a  threat,  but  a  promlae;  It  did  not 
threaten  to  stamp  people  who  did  not  agree 
with  him. 

Ito  strength  lies  In  the  quest  for  the  con- 
science of  Americana. 

I  believe  the  goal  and  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  President's  speech  will  be  to  help  unify 
and  strengthen  the  country. 

I  like  a  man  who  stands  tall.  I  like 
it  especially  when  he  does  it  while  others 
are  hunkering  down  like  a  low  bush  in  a 
heavy  wind. 

We  have  a  tall  standing  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  we  are  proud  of  him. 


PRODDCriVlTY  OP  LABOR 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalkz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  earlier  this  session  wisely  chose 
to  reject  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
Bracero  Act,  Public  Law  78.  I  should 
hope  that  we  will  continue  to  reject  any 
extension  of  this  act  which  by  injecting 
a  large  supply  of  cheap  labor  into  the 
American  agricultural  market  prevents 
the  wages  of  domestic  migrant  workers 
fn»n  rising  through  the  market  forces 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Proponents  of  Public  Law  78  have  not 
only  claimed  a  great  InsufQclency  of  do- 
mestic labor  for  agricultural  stoop  labor, 
thereby  Justifying  in  their  eyes  the 
bracero  program;  they  have  also  cited 
reasons  why  wages  of  the  workers  should 
be  deplorably  low. 

Mr.  Matt  Triggs,  assistant  leglslaUve 
director  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  based  his  argimient  for  low 
migrant  worker  wages  on  their  low  pro- 
ductivity when  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor on  April  24.  He  argued  for  allowing 
free  economic  forces  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  migrant  workers,  and  claimed  that 
wages  will  not  rise  in  such  a  free  market 
until  the  productivity  of  the  migrants 
Increases. 

First  might  I  ask:  Why  does  he  artifi- 
cially alter  free  market  forces  by  intro- 
ducing a  cheap  foreign  labor  force? 
And  second.  I  might  point  out  his  dis- 
tortion of  the  influence  of  productivity 
on  wage  rates.  Does  the  constant  and 
low  productivity  of  such  people  as  brick- 
layers, painters,  cabinetmakers,  custo- 
dians, and  so  forth  keep  their  wages 
where  they  were  years  ago?  Certainly 
not.  The  element  of  the  supply  of  work- 
ers is  often  more  important  than  pro- 
ductivity considerations. 

To  a  small  extent  technology  and  pro- 
ductivity do  place  limits  on  the  amount 
a  farmer  can  pay.  The  price  of  the 
farmer's  product,  however,  as  well  as 
productivity,  determines  wage  ceilings. 
Our  society  could  certainly  afford  to  pay 


the  migrant  a  higher  wage.  That  will 
not  hi4>pen  imtil  the  free  market  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  forces  both  wages 
and  prices  up.  A  bracero  program  does 
not  allow  these  forces  to  operate  freely 
and  effectively. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pkllt,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WxAvn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Shrivbr),  for  2  hours,  on  July  23,  1963. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressional 
RxcoRo,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Forkxan. 

Mr.  Algkr. 

Mr.  SXKX8. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shrzvkr)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Btrnu  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  DmoxLL. 

Mr.  Powell  In  four  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8. 280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Etsuko  Mat- 
suo  McClellan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 29e.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Marie 
Kee  Tham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8. 688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Bang 
WlUlama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.646.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use 
of  lands  In  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton 
Naval  Keaervatlon.  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  atatlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcea. 

8.  688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Denis  Ryan: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Tuen 
Tau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.758.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Olu- 
seppa  Rafala  Monarca;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.879.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  160th 
anniversary  of  the  building  of  Perry's  fleet 
and  the  Battle  of  Lake  Brie;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

8. 1082.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  Treaa- 
ury  a  correctional  Indwtrles  fund  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

8. 1126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admlaalon  of  Nevada  to 
aUtehood;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
andCurruicy. 
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8. 1201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jamea 
T.  Maddux:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Carlton 
M.  Rlchardaon;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1401.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  operate,  and  regulate  a 
public  oflstreet  parking  facility;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

8. 1489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Arthur 
Fields;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SJ.Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  presentation  of  an  Air  Force  Medal  at 
Recognition  to  MaJ.  Oen.  Benjamin  D. 
Foulols.  retired:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BX7RLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  27.  1963, 
deliver  to  the  White  House  for  forward- 
ing to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  1492.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  certain  reserved  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  real  property  owned 
by  Jack  D.  Wlshart  and  Juanlta  H.  Wlshart; 

HJl.  1819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
provide  additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  other  pxirpoees; 

H  Jt.  1987.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  known 
as  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  Jtme  19,  1934,  and  the 
act  known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  approved  October 
3,  1940; 

H  Jt.  8537.  An  act  to  increase  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  District 
of  Coltmibia  in  clvU  actlona,  to  change  the 
namea  of  the  court,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 

HJl.  6791.  An  act  to  oontlntie  for  2  yeara 
the  exiating  reduction  of  the  exemption 
from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents, 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  and 

H.J.  Bes.  467.  Joint  resolution  amending 
section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  broadened  eligibility 
presently  provided  for  mortgage  insurance 
thereunder. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  t(Hnorrow,  Tues- 
day. July  2.  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  dause  2  of  rule  ZXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

986.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  biU 
entiUed  "A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Increased  fee*  for 
the  sale  of  n.8.  Naval  Ooeanographic  Office 
publlcaUons";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  review  of  aeparatlon,  atorage.  and  dla- 
posal  of  recorda  at  aelected  Federal  reoorda 
centers.  National  Archives,  and  Records  Serv- 
ice, Oeneral  Services  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 


on  luinecessary  e:q;>endituree  of  more  than 
SI  miUion  for  storage  of  petroleum  In  a 
commercial  facility  at  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

989.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  overprocurement  of  transponders  for  the 
Nike-Hercules  guided  missile  system  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on   Government   Operations. 

990.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  rep<»t 
on  the  unnecessary  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  costs  properly  chargeable  to  Japan 
for  administrative  and  rel  .ted  expenses  of 
the  mlUtary  assistance  program  for  Japan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

991.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
clarify  the  powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  In  respect  of  consolidation  of  certain 
proceedings";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Ckumnission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  enUtled  "A  bUl  to 
amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  310  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  an  economic 
report  to  the  Federal  Trade  C!ommission  by 
its  staff  entitled  "Economic  Inquiry  Into 
Food  Marketing — ^Part  U:  Th«,  Ftx>zen  Prxilt, 
Juice,  and  Vegetable  Industry";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transnxlttlng  a  report  cover- 
ing all  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  pur- 
suant to  (28  U.S.C.,  sec.  2673);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  * 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Bxecutlve 
Papers.  Report  pursuant  to  68  Stat.  377; 
without  amendment  (Bept.  No.  400).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl. 
1341.  A  bill  to  require  passenger-carrying 
motor  vehicles  ptirchased  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  certain  safety 
standards;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  491). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflaita.  HJt.  8806.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fund  ttoxa.  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  make  loans  to 
finance  the  procvownent  (tf  expert  assist- 
ance by  Indian  tribes  in  oases  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Oommlaaion;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  492) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  6883.  A  biU  to  correct 
a  land  description  In  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of  lands  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Ttibe,  and  for  other  purpoees"; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  493).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAIX7:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  6406.  A  bin  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey certain  federally  owned  land  in  tmat 
Btatua  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  Tribe  of  Okla- 


homa; with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  494). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  oa  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAIjBT:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  0710.  A  biU  to  ap- 
prove an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior canceling  irrigation  (diargea  againat 
non-Indian-owned  landa  under  the  Wind 
River  Indian  irrlgatian  project.  Wyoming, 
and  for  other  purpoaea;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  496) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COOLE7:  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  6996.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
wheat  acreage  allotmenta  in  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  496) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  StcM-  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
E  Jl.  5207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorise  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea (Rept.  No.  487).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMI'lTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BnJ.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoo  Ghul 
Soo;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  484). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whoto 
Houae. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  310.  An  act  tat  the  relief  of  Kalno  Hely 
Ausls;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  486). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Millie  Gail 
Mesa;  without  amendment  (Bept.  No.  486) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FE3GHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  671.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mir- 
han  Gasarian;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
487).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

lit.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  735.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Peter  Hope- 
ton  Maylor;  without  amendment  (Rapt.  No. 
488).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  P^PF:  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
8.  866.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Petrucd;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
489).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxise. 


PUBLIC    BllliS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BLAT1VIK: 

HJl.  7861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Public  WoricB. 
By  Mr.  FINULEY: 

HJl.  7362.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  80-oent  pieoea  in  commemoratton  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  delivery  of  Lincoln^ 
immortal  address  at  Gettyatamrg;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cuir«ney. 
Bylfr.FOOABTY: 

HA.  7Sn.  A  MU  to  require  certain  stand- 
ards of  nonpersiatonoe  of  ayntlietle  peatieide 
chemlcala  (economic  poleona)  manufactured 
in  the  united  Statea  or  Imported  Into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Ooomtttae  on  Ibter- 
atate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 
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By  Mr 

HH.  7S54.  M 
tlon  of  and 
elMurtng 
land*  wlthla 
tion  In  New 
States  tor  the 
project,   to 
hablUtatlon, 
ment  of  the 
and  for  otiMf 
on  Interior  an< 
BylCr. 

BA.7SM. 
aasiatanee  to 
Foroaa  during 
Committee  oo 


pi  oTlde 


<k>ODBU.: 
bill  to  authorlae  the  aoquM- 
payment  for  a  flowage  and 
t   and   rlghts-of-wmy   orer 
Che  Allegany  Indian  Beearva- 
rork.  required  by  the  United 
kUegheny  River  (Klnsua  Dam) 
for  the  relocation,   re- 
and  economic  develop- 
Bfunbers  of  the  Seneca  Nation, 
purpoaas;  to  the  Committee 
Insular  Affairs. 
9ALPXBN: 

Mil  to  provide  readjustment 
T^teraoa  who  esrre  In  the  Armed 
the  Induction  period;  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


BylAr, 

H Jt.  7866.  A| 
SUtes  Code, 
selection  of 
the  Military, 
to  the  Oommltfcee 


members 


puz;x)ees: 


.7S67.  A 
SUtes  Code,  u 
pay  of 
for  other 
Armed  Serrleei 
By  Mr 

B Jt.  T8M.  A 
Of  the  Interto: 
thermal  stean 
the  Committed 
fain. 

Bylfr 

HJI.'ISW.  A 
Mahment  of 
In  the  Bute 
purpo— i;  to 
Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr, 

H.B.  7360.  A 
act   of  March 
to  as  the 
to  the  acquisition 
steel  matertali 
mlttee  on  Pub  le 

HJt.7S6l.  A 
act  of  March 
as  the  "Buy 
the 

eost  of  steel, 
tvlals:  to  the 

HJt.  7863.  A 
ing  Act.  irai; 


bUI  to  amend  title  10.  United 

rtlatlng  to  the  nomination  and 

e  kndldates  for  appointment  to 

kl,  and  Air  Force  Academies; 

on  Armed  Services. 

bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 

limit  the  revocation  of  retired 

of  the  Armed  Porcee,  and 

to  the   Committee  on 


[06MKB: 

bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


VBOOH: 

bill  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 

Island  National  Seashore, 

bf  New  Tork,  and  for  other 

the  Committee  on  Interior  and 


determlni  tlon 


By  Mr, 

HA.786S. 
national 
housing 
to  be 
to  the  Oommlltee 


Bouitng 
;  mortgages 
reflnanied 


penims 


subeec  Ion 


HJt.7S64.  A 
the  National 
for  single 
of  public  and 
under 

Committee  on 
By  Mr. 

HJt.7S66.  A 
tnnber  SO.  10«| 
tlon  of  the 
the  gamea  of 
the  Conunltte* 
By  Mr 

HJL7366.  A 
lamatlon 
mlttee  on 

By  Mr, 

HJt.7367.  A 
0^fitimv"**t 
Interstate  and 
By  Mr, 

H  Jt.  7368.  A 
on  the 

as  the  Oeorg 
Committee  on 
By  Mr 

HA.7S6B.  Al 
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MILLION: 
bill  to  amend  tlUe  m  of  the 
8.   1088,   commonly  referred 
American  Act,"  as  It  relatee 
of  steel,  steel  products,  and 
for  public  use;  to  the  Corn- 
Works. 
bUl  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
I,  1038,  commonly  referred  to 
American  Act,"  as  It  relates  to 
of  the  reasonabillty  of 
tUtl  products,  and  steel  ma- 
Oommlttee  on  Public  Works, 
bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


4008BVXLT:  • 

blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Act  to  permit  cooperative 
insured  under  section  813 
under  section  281  (d)(8); 
on  Banking  and  Currency, 
bill  to  amend  section  231  of 
Sousing  Act  to  permit  units 
to  be  Included  In  projects 
nonprofit  mortgagors  ^"*"^^i1 
(d)(3)    thereof;    to   the 
Banking  and  Currency. 
QTUBBUPIELD: 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
,  with  respect  to  the  appUca- 
laws  to  the  televising  of 
sertaln  profeealonal  teams;  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 
'tBAOm  of  CaUfomla: 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
Aet  of  1066:  to  the  Com- 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
■^LLBFSON: 

bill   to   prohibit  trade   with 
to  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Commerce. 


anl  Itrust 


PTOj<ICtS 

tinteior 


nations; 


bill  to  designate  the  reeervolr 

(o  River  above  Sharpavllle,  Pa., 

Mahaney  Reservoir:    to  the 

Public  Works. 

WHABTON: 

bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 

«(  1M4  to  pMSBtt  a  taxpayer 


to  deduet  tuition  espenaes  paid  by  him  for 
the  education  of  himself  or  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents  at  an  Institution  of  high- 
er learning;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

HJt.  7370.  A  bUl  to  nz  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Patent  Ofllce  and  for  other  purpoaee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.ASHBROOK: 

H  J.  Res.  530.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  permitting  the  right  to  read  from  the 
Ekdy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonsectarlan  prayers 
in  the  public  schools  or  other  public  places 
If  participation  therein  Is  not  compulsory; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.HOSMER: 

H.J.  Res.  681.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  right  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonsec- 
tarlan prayers  in  the  public  schools  or  other 
public  places  if  participation  therein  is  not 
compulsory;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  532.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Affairs. 

By  )kfr.  LIPSCOMB : 

H  J.  Res.  533.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPH7  of  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  584.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT : 

H.J.  Res.  535.  Joint  reeolutlon   to   author- 
ize  the   President   to   proclaim   a   week   in 
March  of  each  year  as  National  Health  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 

H.J.  Res.  536.  Joint  resolution   to  author- 
ize  the   President   to  proclaim   a   week    in 
March  of  each  year  as  National  Health  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CATLOR: 

H J.  Ree.  637.  Joint  resolution  propoelng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two- 
thirds  voto  of  both  Houses,  to  override  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
^  ByMr.STINSON: 

H.J.  Ree.  638.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  authorize 
the  Prealdent  to  proclaim  October  8  in  each 
year  as  Lelf  Brlkson  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.PASCKLL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  190.  'oncurrent  reeolutlon 
providing  for  the  annual  observance  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  anniversary;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON : 

H.  Ree.  426.  Resolution  to  prohibit  back- 
door spending;  to  the  Committee  on  Rulee. 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  8PKAKXR:  Memorial  of  the  T^egls- 
lattire  of  the  State  of  Plorlda.  memorializing 
the  Prealdent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statea  to  authorize  the  release  of  all  unim- 
proved UB.  lands  in  WakuUa  County.  Fla., 
for  the  use  of  the  public  for  recreational 
purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiu-e  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  memorializing  the  Preel- 


dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  recognize  and  commend  volunteer  firemen 
of  the  State  for  their  unselfish  and  dedi- 
cated devotion  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Louisiana;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatxire  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of 
chapter  100.  "Laws  of  1963";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLXTTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.OSMERS: 
H.R.  7371.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vasslllos 
Trlllvas,  Polysenl  Trlllvas,  and  Savas  TrlUvas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.STINSON: 
HJt.  7372.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Maja 
Thomsen  Hoffmann;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETTnONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

174.  By  the  SPSAKXR:  Petition  of  Marian 
I.  Carney,  executive  secretary.  Northwest  Line 
Constructors  Chapter,  National  Electrical 
Contractors  A£Soclatlon,  Portland,  Oreg., 
relative  to  reflecting  our  critical  view  of  the 
restrictive  regulations  recently  and  Jointly 
lESued  by  the  XJB.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
relating  to  the  crossing  of  public  lands  by 
non-Federal  builders  of  powerllnes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

175.  Also,  petition  of  J.  A.  Brunton,  Jr., 
chief  scout  executive.  National  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  New  Brunswick,  N  J.,  rela- 
tive to  the  leadership  of  Preeldent  Kennedy. 
Cabinet  members.  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  other  leaders  of  ova  Nation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

176.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Village  Motor  Lodge,  Yellowstone  Park, 
Wyo.,  requeeting  the  Initiation  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  propoeal  to  permit  lo- 
cal school  boards  to  permit  Bible  reading  and 
prayers  in  public  schooU  within  their  Juris- 
diction, in  spite  of  the  recent  VS.  Supreme 
Court  decision;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

177.  Also,  petition  of  Alme  J.  Porand.  pres- 
ident. National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  supporting 
the  bUls  HJl.  6626  and  8.  1321,  which  calls 
for  an  appropriation  of  $6  million  to  set  up 
a  National  Service  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

178.  Also,  petition  of  Alme  J.  Porand,  pres- 
ident. National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  urging  the  Congress 
to  reject  the  proposed  legislation  as  de- 
scribed in  S.  774  and  HJl.  3669;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commerce. 

179.  Also,  petition  of  Alme  J.  Porand.  pres- 
ident. National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc..  Washington,  D.C.,  requesting  additional 
living  quarters  for  the  senior  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  ete.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

180.  Also,  petition  of  Alme  J.  Porand,  pres- 
ident. National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  endorsing 
the  principle  of  health  care  Insurance 
through  social  security  such  as  embodied  in 
the  cxirrent  leglslatiim  In  Congrees  known  as 
the  Klng-Anderaon  Hospital  Instirance  Act 
of  1968,  which  would  provide  medical  care 
to  senior  eltlaens  over  66  years  of  age;  to  the 
OommlUee  on  Ways  and  Uma*. 
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IndepcBdeace  of  Alfcria 

EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 

or  NSW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Algeria  celebrates  the  first  anniversary 
of  her  independence,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Ahmed  Ben  Bella;  and  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Algerian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Cherif  Gellal. 

One  year  has  elapsed  since  the  free 
and  independent  State  of  Algeria  was 
proclaimed  by  a  tumultuous  and  victori- 
ous people.  Seven  and  one-half  years  of 
war.  the  bloodbaths  and  terrorism, 
which  resulted  in  thousands  of  casual- 
ties, emphasized  the  will  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Algerian  people  to  gain  their 
freedom.  Subjected  since  1830  to 
French  imperialism  and  direct  incorpo- 
ration into  the  French  nation,  the  peo- 
ple were  given  the  chance  on  July  1. 
1962,  to  freely  choose  their  future,  either 
to  remain  a  part  of  the  French  nation  or 
to  elect  independence.  The  outcome  was 
predestined. 

During  this  eventful  year,  the  Algerian 
Government  was  faced  with  mammoth 
undertakings,  problems  which  had  to  be 
corrected  immediately.  Political  insta- 
bility finally  solidified  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ahmed  Ben  Bella.  With  his 
guidance,  the  government  attempted  to 
cope  with  severe  famine,  unemployment, 
a  bare  treasury  and  economic  chaos  in 
general,  which  resiilted  from  a  mass 
exodus  of  the  French  community  resid- 
ing in  Algeria.  Appealing  to  the  people 
to  follow  a  program  of  austerity  while, 
at  the  same  time,  calling  upon  the  nations 
of  the  world  for  succor.  Ben  Bella  has 
managed  to  bring  the  national  economy 
into  some  semblance  of  order.  The 
major  problems  remain;  but  with  the 
United  States  supplying  wheat  and  other 
foodstuffs  and  the  French  development 
capital,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Algerian  pop- 
ulation will  soon  be  able  to  stand  alone 
by  their  own  efforts  and  enjoy  the  free- 
dom for  which  they  fought  so  long  and 
hard. 

Algeria  has  taken  an  active  role  in 
international  affairs.  Mr.  Ben  Bella's 
policies  on  Arab  unity  are  closely  linked 
vrith  those  of  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  At  the  same 
time,  Algeria  is  assuming  a  dominant 
position  in  North  Africa  by  favoring  a 
Maghreb  federation  among  Algeria.  Mo- 
rocco, and  Tunisia.  At  the  recent  Addis 
Ababa  conference  of  the  heads  of  state 
of  the  African  nations,  here  again.  Al- 
geria was  strongly  in  the  fore.  Looked 
upon  as  a  leading  force  in  Africa.  Pre- 
mier Ben  Bella  was  accorded  an  ovation 
when  he  spoke  of  African  unity  and  in- 
dependence for  all  African  territories. 

Algeria's  future  looks  bright.  Its  pres- 
tige is  guaranteed  by  the  Afro-Asian 


nations.  Oil  development  in  the  Sahara 
will  grant  unlimited  funds  for  indus- 
trialization of  the  nation.  Internal  per- 
severence  and  aid  from  its  allies  and 
friends  will  cause  the  present  unstable 
conditions  to  disapear.  By  the  progres- 
sive plants  of  its  leaders.  Algeria  is  thus 
assured  of  a  strong  democratic  and 
prosperous  future. 

On  its  first  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence, let  us  in  the  United  States  extend 
our  greetings  to  the  people  of  this  demo- 
cratic North  African  state  and  wish  them 
rapid  progress  and  prosperity  during  the 
forthcoming  year. 


Repablicans  Versus  Commanists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  FOREIMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
is  the  best  way  to  help  the  Communist 
Party?  Work  to  defeat  Republican  can- 
didates in  1964.  This  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  no  less  an  authority  than  Ous 
Hall  himself,  the  Soviet-trained  general 
secretary  to  the  CPUSA. 

Conversely,  Hall  wrote  in  the  most  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Simday  Worker,  official 
publication  of  American  Reds,  election  of 
Republicans  can  be  expected  to  bring 
down  on  the  United  States  what  to  Com- 
munists is  worse  than  eternal  perdition — 
freedom  from  Soviet  dictates.  Although 
he  held  to  the  usual  Communist  line  that 
both  major  American  political  parties 
have  certain  ties  with  imperialists.  Hall 
praised  President  Kennedy  for  keeping 
"lines  of  communication  open"  with 
Russia.  JJ'X,.  atoned  for  his  blockade 
of  Cuba,  Hall  declared  by  quarantining 
Cuban  exiles  and  banning  raids,  bomb- 
ings and  invasions  of  Castro's  strong- 
hold. 

Hall's  10,000-work  report,  entitled 
"Political  Parties  and  the  1964  Elec- 
tions," was  particularly  praiseworthy  of 
J.F.K.'s  handling  of  civil  rights,  noting 
that  the  President  had  sent  troops  into 
Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

The  recognition  of  these  realities  does  not 
make  one  a  partisan  or  a  supporter  of  the 
President — 

The  Communist  Party  UJ3.A.'s  No.  1 
spokesman  said. 

At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  isolate  us 
from  the  broad  movement  which  has  re- 
lationships with  the  administration. 

The  "broad  movements."  Hall  ex- 
plained, include  youth  and  civil  rights 
groups  engaged  in  "ever  more  militant 
mass  actions."  peace  movements  and 
labor  organizations.  Through  all  such 
lines,  he  added,  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A..  can  "keep  a  constant  line  of  con- 
tact with  administration  forces."  Hall 
said  that  almost  all  "people's  political 


movements."  which  is  the  way  the  Red- 
indoctrinated  refer  to  programs  they 
want  furthered,  operate  "within  the  orbit 
of  the  Democratic  Party."  He  urged  the 
"seiious  left"  to  support  these  move- 
ments wholeheartedly. 

The  Hall  message,  originally  delivered 
in  May  at  a  secret  meeting  of  Commu- 
nist leaders  but  not  made  public  until 
last  Siinday,  directed  American  Reds  to 
concentrate  their  attack  on  rightist 
forces  which  are  about  to  "capture  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  on  all 
levels."  Hall  told  the  Communists  not 
to  put  up  their  own  candidates  in  1964 
or  support  any  movement  for  a  new 
party,  but  to  support  "Negro  candidates, 
peace  candidates,  and  labor  candidates" 
in  the  primaries. 

We  can  give  the  ultra-right  war  forces 
a  troiuicing — 

Hall  said. 

This  can  be  the  election  that  creates  the 
firm  foimdation  for  a  new  political  align- 
ment in  our  country. 

Among  legislative  and  Judicial  "re- 
forms" the  Communists  must  work  for. 
Hall  asserted,  are  the  abolition  of  States 
rights.  He  also  called  for  a  literal  Junk- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 


Burger  Yachts  Fiaish  Due-Two  iu  Au- 
uapoIis-Newport  Oceaa  Race 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  note  that 
the  two  overall  winners  in  the  recent  An- 
napolis to  Newport  ocean  race  were  two 
yachts  built  by  the  Burger  Boat  Co..  of 
Manitowoc.  Wis.,  in  my  congressional 
district. 

The  winner  on  corrected  time  was 
Dyna,  a  57-foot  yawl  owned  by  Clayton 
Ewing.  now  of  Easton.  Md.,  and  formerly 
of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Dyna  finished  sec- 
ond on  elapsed  time.  Finishing  second 
on  corrected  time  and  first  on  elapsed 
time  was  Challenge,  a  64-foot  auxiliary 
sloop  owned  by  George  F.  Johnson,  of 
Ardmore.  Pa. 

Both  yachts  were  built  by  Burger  Boat 
Co.  and  have  welded  aluminum  hulls — 
a  new  development  in  yacht  construc- 
tion pioneered  by  Burger. 

Burger  is  a  proud  producer  of  custom 
yachts — both  motor  and  sail — and  the 
integrity  of  its  management  and  the 
skill  of  its  workers  has  won  it  an  inter- 
national reputation.  The  company  has 
been  building  fine  boats  since  1863  when 
its  foimder — ^Henry  B.  Burger — began 
construction  of  sailboats  for  omnmer- 
cial  fishermen  on  Lake  BCichlgan.  The 
Burger  family  has  been  active  in  the 
management  of  the  company  since  that 


present  head  of  the  com- 
B.  Burger,  la  a  grandson 
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time  and 
pany.  H 
of  the f 

It  Is  fit 
niversary 
should  be 

foimance  at  Burger-built  yachts  In  one 
of  Amerleas  principal  ocean  races.  I 
congratxilat  i  the  company,  Its  owners 
and  its  w(  rkers  on  this  outstanding 
achievemen ; 
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Mr.  POW  SLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  Rwanda  celebrates  the  first 
anniversary  of  her  independence,  and 
ve  wish  to  ake  this  opportunity  to  send 
w<«>m  felictations  to  His  Excellency, 
thePresidei  it  of  the  Republic  of  Rwanda, 
Qregoire  S  ayibanda;  and  His  Excel- 
kncy.  the  Iwanda  Ambassador  to  the 
United  8ta  es.  Lazare  Mtakaniye. 

IhitU  nrrs  of  its  approaching  inde- 
pendence 0  1  July  1,  1963,  reached  the 
press  few  c  eople  had  ever  heard  of  the 
R^imblic  ol  Rwanda.  Bounded  on  the 
west  by  th<  Republic  of  the  Congo,  on 
the  north  tj  Uganda,  on  the  east  by 
Tanganylki .  on  the  south  by  Burundi  to 
which  it  ^u  formerly  Joined  in  UJ^. 
trusteeship,  it  is  a  tiny  mountainotis 
country  nei  ily  lost  In  the  huge  expanse 
of  the  Afr  can  Continent.  Rwanda  is 
a  land  of  r  ch  natural  beauty,  a  region 
of  contrast,  with  high  mountains  in  the 
north  and  i  rest  sloping  sharply  down  to 
the  shores  ( if  Lake  Kivu. 

It  was  ]u  (t  a  year  ago  on  Jiily  1  that 
the  Belgiai  flag  came  down  and  the 
new  red,  yt  tlow,  and  green  flag  with  a 
large  "R"  oi  i  it  was  hoisted  in  ceremonies 
marking  the  independence  of  this  tiny 
repuUie  of  2,500,000  people.  The  capi- 
tal of  Klga  i  was  Joyous,  for  independ- 
ence mean  the  end  of  more  than  70 
years  of  foi  eign  rule,  first  as  a  German 
colony  and  then  as  a  Belgian  mandate 
and  trust  U  rritory. 

Rwanda  ^  ras  once  before  an  Independ- 
ent state.  I  rior  to  the  Oerman  occupa- 
tion. The  itory  of  its  early  history  is. 
In  fact,  as  asdnating  tale  of  successive 
waves  of  co  iquest  which  determined  the 
ethnic  com  xMition  of  the  country  and 
its  social,  e  lonomic,  and  political  struc- 
ture. The  original  Inhabitants  of 
Rwanda,  tt  e  Twa,  a  race  related  to  the 
pygmies,  today  represent  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  They  are 
ehiefiy  hun  «rs  and  pottery-makers  who 
live  in  smiU  groups  which  have  little 
contact  wilh  each  other  and  with  the 
other  ethni :  groups  of  Rwanda. 

The  ftarst  wave  of  conquest,  dating  to 
an  early  pe  riod,  brought  to  Rwanda  the 
Hutu,  a  Bai  itu  race  which  came  from  the 
north  and  northeast  and  which  today 
eomprlsea  t  pproxlmately  85  percent  of 
the  Rwmla  population.  The  Hutu 
a  fanning  people  who,  with  the 


introduction  of  coffee  as  a  cash  crop  by 
the  Belgians,  have  become  coffee  plant- 
ers. 

The  last  African  conquerors  of  Rwan- 
da, the  Tutsi,  a  people  of  Hamitic  origin, 
entered  the  country  probably  sometime 
in  the  15th  century,  presxmiably  from 
the  region  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile. 
Although  they  were  far  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  the  already  established  Hutu,  be- 
cause they  had  cattle — a  commodity  In 
great  demimd  among  the  Hutu — they 
easily  established  a  system  of  feudal  con- 
trol over  the  numerically  stronger  race. 
This  feudal  system  lasted  nearly  until 
independence. 

Independence  for  Rwanda  was  a  rev- 
olutionary step  both  in  terms  of  political 
and  of  social  change,  for  events  in  the 
few  years  prior  to  independence  brought 
the  Hutu  to  the  ascendancy  that  was 
properly  theirs  as  the  numerical  major- 
ity. In  January  1961  the  Hutu  parties 
proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the  Tutsi 
king  and  established  a  republic  with  an 
elective  president.  Fears  that  violence 
would  break  out  between  Hutu  and  Tutsi 
on  independence  was  not  realized.  Since 
independence  Rwanda  has  been  moving 
steadily  along  the  path  of  democratic 
government  and  peaceful  development. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence we  congratulate  President 
Kayibanda  and  the  Rwandan  people  for 
their  success  in  working  together  toward 
the  achievement  of  their  goals  as  an 
Independent  state  and  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  numer- 
ous occasions  in  addresses  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  emphasized  that  the  official 
diplomatic  position  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  that  the  laimching  of  a  new 
isthmian  canal  different  from  the  exist- 
ing waterway  will  reqtilre  a  new  treaty  to 
determine  the  specific  conditions  for  its 
construction.  This  position  will  apply 
whether  such  new  canal  is  to  be  located 
within  the  Canal  Zone  or  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama. 

The  latest  twist  in  attempted  Panama- 
nian extortions  is  for  $10  million  a  year 
as  "interim  compensation"  before  a  new 
Panama  Canal  treaty  Is  negotiated. 
Such  demand,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  unthink- 
able and  would  be  made  only  because  the 
supine  weakness  on  the  part  of  our  offi- 
cials encoiirages  political  blackmail. 
Moreover,  it  is  further  evidence  of  the 
necessity  for  the  Congress,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  to  clarify  and  make  definite 
our  Isthmian  canal  policy,  as  contem- 
plated by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
105,  and  to  stop  fmther  giveaways  of  our 
land  and  property  in  the  Canal  2<one.  as 
provided  in  HJl.  3999. 


The  details  of  the  proposed  "Interim 
compensation."  now  being  agitated  on 
the  Isthmus,  which  Is  separate  from  the 
benefits  given  Panama  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  were  published  in  the 
April  30,  1963,  issue  of  the  Panama 
American  and  will  be  quoted  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

In  its  relations  with  Panama,  our 
country  has  been  generous.  In  addition 
to  funds  injected  into  the  Panamanian 
economy  annually  from  Canal  Zone 
sources,  the  United  States  has  been  giv- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  give,  to  Panama 
many  millions  of  dollars  through  the  so- 
called  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  appar- 
ently even  without  the  thanks  of  the 
Panamanian  Government. 

In  these  connections,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  self- 
sustaining  interoceanic  public  utility  op- 
erated pursuant  to  law  and  treaty.  The 
present  annual  net  Income  is  around  $3 
million,  but  the  annuity  now  paid  Pan- 
ama is  $1,930,000.  The  small  margin 
of  the  net  income  is  soon  dissipated  on 
emergent  situations  arising  from  the 
maintenance  and  oiieration  of  the  canal. 

Our  Government  has  expended  over 
$1.5  billions  in  the  construction  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal.  Thus  the 
excess  of  the  net  Income  is  indeed  a  thin 
line  of  fiscal  safety  for  the  tremendous 
responsibility  which  our  Nation  must  dis- 
charge in  and  about  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  extravagant  demands  on  the  part 
of  Panama  show  how  unrealistic  and  un- 
reasonable the  Panamanian  Government 
has  become.  An  Increase  of  more  than 
the  net  income  for  Panama  would  bank- 
rupt the  canal,  unless  tolls  are  raised  or 
taxes  increased  to  cover  the  deficit.  If 
tolls  sure  substantially  increased,  this 
would  lessen  the  use  of  the  canal  with 
loss  of  toll  revenue  and  also  serve  to  de- 
stroy the  shipping  under  our  flag. 

In  view  of  the  situation  thus  presented, 
it  is  truly  amazing  that  such  exorbitant 
demands  against  the  United  States 
should  be  made  and  seriously  advanced. 
It  is  even  more  amazing  that  responsible 
officials  of  our  Government  should  treat 
them  with  the  dignity  that  is  now  being 
displayed. 

If  our  Government  acquiesces  in  these 
connections,  it  will  certainly  bring  about 
the  liquidation  of  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
United  States  and.- ultimately,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
As  to  the  latter,  our  friends  in  Panama 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
very  existence  of  their  coimtry  depends 
on  the  presence  of  U.S.  power  in  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  control,  management, 
and  protection  of  the  canal.  Whenever 
the  United  States  throws  up  its  hands 
and  leaves  the  isthmus,  a  Communist 
takeover  will  fill  the  ensuing  vacuum. 
Why  should  the  best  Interests  of  Panama 
be  clouded  by  these  impossible  demands 
made  under  the  stimulus  of  nationalistic 
zeal  without  regard  to  the  realistic  con- 
ditions involved? 

Statesmanship  of  the  two  countries  re- 
quires not  only  an  understanding  of  the 
past  and  present  of  the  canal  enterprise, 
but  also  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
As  to  the  last,  destiny  has  brought 
Panama  and  the  United  States  into  close 
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historical  association;  and  their  interests 
are  mutual. 

The  people  of  Panama  must  realize 
this  fact  and  their  government  must  not 
undertake  a  course  of  action  which,  in 
its  ultimate  effect,  is  bound  to  be  suicidal. 
If  the  United  States  withdraws  from 
the  isthmus.  Panama.  Uke  Cuba,  will  fall 
into  the  Soviet  orbit.  All  of  Latin 
America  would  soon  follow,  and  the  world 
revolutionary  dream  of  a  Soviet  America 
will  come  to  fullest  fruition. 

The  indicated  news  story  follows: 
(Prom  the  Panama  American,  Apr.  SO.  1963] 
Repubuc    or    Panama    Mission    Leaves   rot 

Washington   Talks:    Win.  DiscxTSs  Com- 
pensations Pending  Treatt 

A  Panamanian  mission  leaves  early  tbday 
for  Washington,  D.C.,  to  discuss  "Interim 
compensations"  for  Panama  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  pending  a  review 
of  existing  treaties. 

Planning  Director  David  Samudlo  and  Prof. 
Ruben  D.  Carles,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
Panama,  compose  the  mission.  They  will  be 
Joined  In  Washington  by  Panamanian  Am- 
bassador Augiisto  O.  Arango. 

Official  sources  have  indicated  that  Panama 
Is  asking  for  $10  mUUon  a  year  during  5 
years,  which  Is  the  time  that  Panamanian 
officials  estimate  will  elapse  before  a  new 
Panama  Canal  treaty  Is  negotiated. 

President  Roberto  F.  Chlarl  is  understood 
to  have  outlined  the  proposal  to  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  President's  Confer- 
ence in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  last  March. 

Panama's  official  position  Is  that  construc- 
tion of  a  new  canal  will  reqxilre  a  new  treaty. 
The  estimate  that  about  6  years  wUl  eli^jse 
before  this  occurs  Is  based  on  the  generally 
accepted  prospect  that  by  1970  the  United 
States  must  have  made  the  decision  for  re- 
placement of  the  present  waterway.  Pana- 
manian officials  figure  that  actual  treaty 
negotiations  would  take  about  3  years  and 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  1970  deadline  the 
United  States  would  have  to  undertake  nego- 
tiations in  approximately  2  years'  time. 

The  "interim  compensations,"  In  Panama's 
view,  would  cover  the  fair  benefits  this  coun- 
try claims  It  is  not  receiving  now  under  the 
present  canal  treaties.  They  would  be  sep- 
arate from  any  Alliance  for  Progress  finan- 
cial assistance. 

The  Panamanian  mission  Is  expected  to 
•tart  dlaciisslons  with  UJ3.  officials  In  Wash- 
ington late  this  week.  The  proposed  com- 
pensations would  be  Invested,  according  to 
official  sources.  In  highway  construction  and 
electrification  of  rural  areas  prlnclpaUy. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
back  as  November  17,  1959,  President 
Eisenhower  publicly  recofi^iized  our 
moimting  balance-of-payments  deficit 
An  important  aspect  of  the  proclama- 
tion which  he  issued  in  this  matter  or- 
dered Government  agencies  to  emphasize 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
from  American  rather  than  foreigTi 
sources.  Nevertheless,  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  continued,  and  it  is 
considered  by  President  Kennedy  to  be 


a  primary  economic  problem  facing  the 
Nation.  The  United  States  has  had  an 
adverse  balance  in  its  international  pay- 
ments which  has  amounted  to  over  $17.5 
billion  since  1958. 

Continuation  of  concern  over  this 
problem  has  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  This  act 
recognizes  our  critical  need  to  increase 
exports.  But  trade  and  shipping  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  regularity  of  service  and  equity 
of  rates  upon  which  trade  depends  can 
be  guaranteed  only  if  a  country  has  ships 
manned  by  its  citizens  in  operation  im- 
der  its  own  flag.  However,  a  merchant 
marine  is  also  important  for  its  balance- 
of-payments  earnings.  The  American- 
flag  merchant  fleet  on  its  own  annually 
earns  or  conserves  the  equivalent  of 
about  one-fifth  of  the  favorable  surplus 
which  occurs  in  our  sales  of  exports  over 
imports.  Even  at  that,  this  contribution 
is  made  at  a  time  when  many  of  our 
ships  sail  with  only  partially  filled  holds. 
The  greater  use  of  American-flag  ships 
could  substantially  contribute  to  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments earnings. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  American- 
flag  carryings  have  steadily  dwindled  to 
the  point  where  they  presently  represent 
overall  only  about  10  percent  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  Even  American-flag  liner 
companies,  which  operate  the  fastest  and 
most  efficient  ships  in  the  world  over 
regular  trade  routes  at  competitive  rates 
carry  less  than  30  percent  of  the  total 
liner  cargo  which  moves  over  these 
routes  in  our  foreign  trade.  This  piti- 
ful situation  exists  even  with  the  bene- 
fit of  our  csurgo  preference  law  which 
requires  that  at  least  50  percent  of  our 
Government  or  Government-generated 
cargoes  move  on  American-fiag  ships. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  in  other 
countries,  without  the  benefit  of  such 
laws,  far  more  substantial  portions  of 
their  national  commerce  are  carried  by 
their  national  fieets.  For  example,  ships 
of  the  United  Kingdom  carry  50  percent 
of  her  own  foreign  trade.  France  62  per- 
cent, Italy  63  percent,  Japan  50  percent, 
Norway  50  percent,  and  so  forth. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther 
H.  Hodges,  was  questioned  about  this 
lack  of  use  of  U.S.-fiag  shipping  during 
hearings  on  the  appropriations  for  his 
agency  several  months  ago.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Representative 
RooNXT.  referred  to  foreign  assistance 
programs  and  the  costs  of  maintaining 
an  American  merchant  marine.  He 
asked  the  Secretary  why  the  American 
merchant  marine  should  not  be  carrying 
a  greater  percentage  of  Government  car- 
goes. He  pointed  out  that  the  law 
merely  sajrs  "not  less  than  50  percent," 
and  said  he  could  not  understand  why 
this  percentage  is  not  75  or  90  percent. 
Secretary  Hodges  confessed  that  he 
"cannot  make  other  agencies  put  their 
cargoes  in  U.S.-fiag  ships." 

This  leads  me  to  mention  something 
which  has  Just  come  to  my  attention 
which  indicates  that  fortimately  there 
exists  in  the  Congress,  at  least,  a  willing- 
ness and  desire  to  m;)proach  these  serious 
problems  on  a  national  basis.  This  is 
reflected  in  a  recommaidation  made  by 


the  Agricultural  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
tained in  House  Report  No.  355  covering 
HH.  6754  on  page  45,  as  follows: 

The  use  of  foreign  ships  for  the  shipment 
of  a  portion  of  ccwrunodltles  under  Public 
Law  480  and  other  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams has  again  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  In  view  of  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  facing  the 
United  States,  It  Is  recommended  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  be  used  f<»r  the  shipment  of  com- 
modities vmder  this  program  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present. 

This  recommendation  recognizes  that 
the  ocean  transportation  of  surplus  com- 
modities is  an  important  step  in  the  gen- 
eral belt-tightening  which  must  take 
place  in  the  fiscal  aspects  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs.  This  Is  particu- 
larly significant,  because  the  expression 
of  judgment  in  this  matter  comes  from  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  which  is 
normally  concerned  only  with  the  agri- 
cultural community.  It  refiects  a  states- 
manlike appreciation  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  which  has  placed 
the  sanctity  and  stability  of  the  dollar  in 
serious  Jeopardy,  must  transcend  all 
areas  of  limited  interest.  I  believe  that 
you  will  agree  that  the  farmers'  stake  is 
just  as  great  as  that  of  our  automobile 
workers  and  sJl  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  Unfortunately,  when  the  dol- 
lar is  threatened,  nobody  stands  to  pay  a 
potentially  bigger  price  than  the  com- 
mon man,  whether  he  be  a  farmer,  a 
metalworicer.  or  a  small  business  owner. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  wish  to  add 
my  endorsement  to  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Subcommittee. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
world's  largest  user  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion. Thus,  it  should  be  aUe  to  do  more 
in  this  regard  than  any  other  agency  of 
our  Government.  In  certain  situations, 
no  doubt,  the  increased  use  of  U.S.-fiag 
vessels  may  involve  higher  costs.  How- 
ever, to  put  things  in  their  proper  per- 
spective, such  higher  shipping  costs 
should  be  considered  in  the  same  vein  as 
other  areas  of  our  economy.  There  are 
many  cases  known  to  all  of  us  where  U.S. 
procurement  has  been  considered  desir- 
able and  beneficial  both  to  our  country's 
balance  of  payments  and  to  U.S.  Indus- 
try even  though  at  a  somewhat  greater 
cost  than  foreign  procur^nent.  This 
same  philosophy  of  approach  applies  as 
well  to  the  additional  use  of  U.S.-fiag 
^pping  which  can  and  should  be  made. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  when  UJS. 
ships  are  used  they  will  earn  or  conserve 
for  balance-of-payments  purposes  77 
cents  on  every  dollar  spent  on  ocean 
freight. 

This  matter  is  of  such  transcending 
importance  that  all  areas  of  possible  im- 
provement must  be  utilized  to  their  full- 
est. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
an  agency  of  the  US.  Government.  The 
agricultural  community  must  recognize 
that  this  is  a  national  problon.  I  am 
sure  that  individual  farmers  appreciate 
this  to  the  same  extent  as  all  of  our  other 
citizens.  This  country  has  never  had  a 
lack  of  support  from  Its  citizens  in  times 
of  national  trial.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment cannot  afford  to  turn  Its  back 
upon  those  things  which  must  be  done. 
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1962.  Just  a  year  ago,  the 

Burundi,  together  wtth  its 

Rwanda,  emerged  as  an 

stion.    Few  of  Burundi's 
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this  tiny  country  snuggled 
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:.  however,  Burundi 
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of  Burundi's  eventually 
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prevailed  in  Burundi  during  its  first  year 
of  independence,  The  atmoq)here  was 
set  by  King  Mwambtsa  IV  at  the  Burundi 
Independence  celebrations  last  July  when 
he  appealed  to  the  Africans  and  to  the 
foreigners  in  Burundi  to  "work  together 
in  a  eommoo  effort  to  make  this  Burundi 
a  peaceful,  hardworking,  prosperous,  and 
perfectly  happy  country."  At  the  same 
time  he  called  on  the  government  to 
"pursue  this  difficult  task  that  Belgium 
hands  over  to  us  today  to  create  resources 
without  which  our  country  would  go  to 
ruin." 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence we  commend  King  Mwambtsa 
IV  and  the  people  of  Burundi  for  their 
untiring  dedication  to  the  goals  set  on 
independence  day.  They  have  piu-sued 
diligently  the  difficult  task  of  creating 
resources  and  have  successfully  worked 
together  to  make  Burundi  peaceful  and 
prosperous.  We  wish  them  continuing 
success. 
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14:  Special  Comnittee 
•■  Captive  Natioas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON^  DANia  J.  FLOOD 

or  rmmsTLWAJOA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jfondoy,  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961.  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  It  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  Is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
CoNGBXssioifAi.  Record,  volxune  107.  part 
3.  pages  3518-3544,  "Russian  Colonialism 
and  the  Necessity  of  a  Special  Captive 
Natkms  Committee." 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14.  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  ti^en  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  Tbese  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  secxirity  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  In  existence  today  which 
Is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
ntnnerous  capttve  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  Include 


the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Ricoao: 
LimuAifXAii  Ambbcam  CoxmcxL. 

Sacine.  WU..  June  15. 1963. 
Hon.  ruirm.  J.  Flood. 
17.5.  Houae  of  Representattvet, 
WashingUyn,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  Baelosed  yoa  wUl'flnd  a  oopy  of 
»  reaoluUon  unanlmoucly  sdoptwl  st  th« 
nukM  meeting  of  Amarlean  dttaena  of  Baltle 
desomt  at  thla  oammunlty  g»tli«re<l  to  pro- 
tact  tiM  foroeful  oeeupetlona  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lltliuaala  by  Soviet  Union  on  June 
15. 1940. 

Thla  meeting-  was  held  today  at  the  St. 
Caalmlr^   Hall.   81S   Park   Avenue.   Baolne, 
Wis.,  and  waa  iponaored  by  our  organlaatlon. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Pbtb  PrauaAiTia, 

Secretary. 
Whereas  on  June  IB,  1040,  Soviet  Ruula 
forcibly  occupied  LatrU,  Estonia,  and  Uthu- 
anla  while  breaking  aolemnly  signed  treaties 
and  agreements:  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  these  countries  are 
oolonlal  slaves  of  Busslanlsed  '^**""""**"*: 
and 

Whereas  the  Commimlst  rulers  are  building 
or  easing  tensions  of  the  cold  war  for  their 
own  expedience:  and 

Whereas  Communist  signed  treaties  are 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  have  been 
signed:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  mass  meeting  strongly 
supports  creation  of  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  (H.  Res.  14) ;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  mass  meeting  whole- 
heartedly endorsee  and  Tlgoroualy  supports 
aU  the  reaolutlons  before  the  UJB.  Senate  and 
the  Houae  of  BepreeentatlTea  which  are  re- 
quiring the  Russian  colonialism  In  the  Baltic 
Statee  would  be  Investigated:  and  be  It 
further 

itesoloed.  That  we  should  take  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  the  preaent  and  the  paat  before 
entering  Into  any  new  kind  of  agreement  with 
the  Communist  goremmenta,  because  It  Is 
about  time  to  atop  hurting  the  American 
Image  at  home  and  abroad;  and  be  It  flnaUy 
Jte902«ed,  Tliat  thla  maaa  meeting  express 
Ita  gratitude  and  admiration  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea.  Membera  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepreeentatlTes  for 
strenuous  efforts  to  better  the  standards  of 
living,  for  enormoua  tasks  to  achieve  stable 
peace  and  social  Justice  and  eepeclally  for 
nonrecognltlon  of  the  Incorporation  of- 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Into  Soviet 
Union. 

itAKtm   KASPABAim. 

President,  Ltthvanian  Americmn  Council. 
Racine,  Wis.,  Branch.. 

VAmrmts  Jatthkalnixtis. 
Representative.    Latvian    Americana   of 
Racine. 

Mrs.  Oloa  Malbx. 
Representative,   Estonian   Americans  of 
Racine. 

Bacinx.  Wis.. 

May  29,  1963. 
Congressman  Damibl  J.  Fux>d, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  MS.  OoMaxxssMAir:  The  Racine  Chap- 
ter of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federa- 
tion Informs  you  that  a  resolution  has  been 
passed  by  our  unit  supporting  passage  of 
House  Reaolutlon  14.  submitted  by  you. 
whli^  eaUa  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Oammlttee  on  Oaptlve  If  atlona. 

Baocnt  davtfopmanta  worldwide  and  In 
Waahlngton  make  the  formation  of  auch  a 
oammlttee  Imperative  to  the  aeciirlty  and 
welfare  of  the  United  Statea.  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrannlaed  peoplee  of 
the  once  free  natkms  today  In  Soviet  bond- 
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We  are  In  addition  to  thla  letter,  oontact- 
iBg  onr  Oongreaamaa  as  well  as  Oongreaa- 
fwia^n  HowAV  W.  SitxTR.  hMkd  Of  the  Bules 
Cammlttee.  urging  him  to  release  your  reeo- 
lutlon  to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate 
and  paaaaga. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  atand  In  thla  regard,  and  to 
assure  you  of  our  every  support  of  your 
meastirer 

Sincerely, 

Habxt  Kalvomjian. 

CHXCACO  LITHTTANIAN  COTTNCaL, 

June  14,  19*3. 
Hon.  Danixl  J.  Flood, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washinyton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  CoNoaaflsiCAK:  Bncloeed  la  a  copy 
of  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  Chicago 
Lithuanians  today,  which  Is  self-explanatory. 

Your  support  of  the  Just  cause  of  liberty 
and  indepmKlence  for  Lithuania  Is  sincerely 
appreciated  by  American  Lithuanians.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  you  will  continue  do4ng 
your  utmost  to  help  the  Lithuanian  nation, 
aa  weU  aa  all  the  other  presently  enslaved 
and  aubjugated  ooimtrlee.  to  regain  com- 
plete freedom  and  Independence. 
Beapectfully  youra, 

CRICAOO    LirBTTANIAN    COUWCIL, 

Alvonss  F.  Wills,  President. 
J.  Skobubskits.  Secretary. 

-        Chicago  LrrHxrAKiAN  Coxtkcil, 

June  14.  1963. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kxnnxdt, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House,  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Pbxsidxnt:  Gathered  at  the  Lith- 
uanian Youth  Center  in  Chicago  to  observe 
the  anniversary  of  the  June  16.  1040.  Soviet 
occupation  of  Lithuania  and  the  subsequent 
mass  arreate  and  deportation  of  Lithuanians 
to  Siberia  and  elsewhere  in  Russia,  which 
acta  are  continuing  to  thla  day.  we  Chicago- 
ans  of  Lithuanian  descent  address  you.  Mr. 
President,  with  a  restatement  of  the  follow- 
ing facte: 

1.  Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  in  signing 
secret  agreMnente  with  Oermany  on  August 
23  and  September  28.  1030.  aimed  at  annex- 
ing Lithuania  to  Ite  territory,  and  whereas, 
by  signing  these  secret  agreemente  and  carry- 
ing them  out — occupying  Lithuania  on  June 
15,  1040.  and  continuing  this  occupation  to 
this  day — Soviet  Russia  has  violated  and  is 
still  violating  a  whole  series  of  international 
agreemente  and  treaties. 

2.  Whereas  Lithuania  today  has  been 
factually  made  into  a  Soviet  Russian  colony, 
where  the  Moecow-lmpoaed  and  directed 
Communist  regime  has  deprived  the  inhabl- 
tante  of  their  dvU  and  p<dltlcal  rl^te.  as 
well  as  the  freedoms  of  the  individual  person, 
of  religion,  of  a  free  press  and  free  speech, 
which  are  the  Inherent  rlghte  of  all  peoples. 

We  therefore  request  you.  Mr.  President,  to 
take  every  possible  measure  to  help  to  bring 
about  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  regime 
forced  upon  Lithuania  by  Soviet  Russia,  so 
that  Lithuania  oould  again  independently 
exercise  her  poUtical  sovereignty  and  her 
citlaens  oould  again  freely  use  aU  tttelr  po- 
litical and  dvU  rlghte  and  freedoms. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Chicago  LrrBtJANiAir  CoxnfdL. 


pendenee  Day  observed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  January  24,  1063. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
support  for  freedom  of  Ukraine  and  other 
captive  nations  under  the  Communist  domi- 
nation must  go  beyond  the  realm  of  remarks 
and  concentrate  on  a  concrete  measure;  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  Ho\ue  Resolutions  14 
and  15.  Introduced  by  Congressmen  Flood 
and  Dbbwinski  respectively,  call  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  committee. 

Presently  House  Resolutions  14  and  16 
are  pending  before  the  House  C<»nmlttee  on 
Rules. 

In  the  spirit  of  your  remarks,  we  ask  and 
urge  you  to  support  these  resolutions.  Fur- 
thermore, your  call  or  note  to  Congressman 
HowABO  W.  Smith,  chairman  of  House  Rules 
Committee,  favoring  Hovise  Resolutions  14 
and  15  would  stir  the  committee  to  action. 
The  committee  would  open  public  hearings 
on  the  proposed  legislation  and  consequently 
bring  the  measure  to  the  floor  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Your  continuing  Interest  in  this  matter 
can  and  will  do  much  for  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Obbst  Szczttdlttk, 

Public  Relations. 

HOUSK  or  RXFSXSXNTATIVXS, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  28, 1963. 
Mr.  Waltbb  Tustaniwskt, 
Chairman.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dbab  Mb.  Tustaniwskt:   Your   letter   of 
May  25  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  a  q>ecial  committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions in  the  House  of  Repres^itatives  has 
been  received. 

I  agree  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
committee  would  be  beneficial  to  oiir  Na- 
tion and  I  have  therefore  Introduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  suggestion,  a  bill  identi- 
cal to  that  of  R^resentative  Damibl  J.  Flood. 
House  Resolution  14. 

Thank  you  for  calling  the  matter  to  my 
attention  and  best  regards. 
Sincttely, 

Obbald  R.  Fobd, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 


President. 


Seeretttry. 

UKBAnfiAH  Cowaaxas  Oommrtbb 
or  Amxbtca.  larc,  Boston  Bbanch. 

West  Roxbury.  Mass.,  May  7, 1963. 

TheHONOBABLB  F.   BBASrOBO  Mobsx. 

House  of  RepresenUOives, 
Washington.  DXJ. 

Dbab  CosMBassacAH  Mobsb:  We  appnwiate 
your  speaking  in  behalf  of  Ukrainian  Tnde- 


Why  Go  to  the  Moon? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PXNNSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
SpesJcer,  I  am  calling  to  the  attentlmi  of 
the  U  J3.  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple by  CoNCUssiONAL  Rbcobd  an  inter- 
esting article  which  appears  In  the  VFW 
magazine  for  July  1963.  From  my  ez- 
perimce  on  space  matter,  I  believe  that 
this  is  such  an  excellent  article  that  it 
should  be  called  especially  to  notice. 

Congressman  Richard  L.  Roudebxtsh, 
author  of  this  timely  article  on  the  US. 
space  program,  is  w^  schooled  in  his 
subject  He  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight.  He  served  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  1957- 
58.  and  Is  now  a  member  of  the  VFW 
National  Legislative  Committee,  and  the 


Indiana  Departmoit  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee. 
The  article  follows: 

Wbt  Go  TO  THx  Moon? 

(By  RicHABO  L.  RonDBBDSH,  UJ3.  Represent- 
ative, Indiana) 

If  we  in  the  United  States  desire  to  aban- 
don all  of  the  traditions  and  Ideals  which 
made  this  Nation  great,  and  content  our- 
selves with  the  role  of  a  second-rate  power, 
we  could  choose  no  more  certain  coxirse  than 
to  sxirrender  outer  space  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  being  second  to  a  power  determined  to 
destory  our  way  of  life  would  leave  xis  no 
power  at  all.  It  would  be  tantamoimt  to 
committing  political  and  national  suicide. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  remind  ourselves 
occasionally,  that  while  we  have  touched 
the  edge  of  space,  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  Almost  2  years  after  Russian  Cos- 
monaut Oherman  Tltov  orbited  the  earth  for 
a  day,  we  had  yet  to  accomplish  this  feat 
ourselves,  and  we  still  did  not  have  an  opera- 
tional space  booster  with  the  power  and  re- 
liability of  those  the  Russians  had  used  re- 
peatedly. 

Since  then,  we  have  continued  to  advance 
our  space  capabilities,  as  shown  by  the  sen- 
sational 22-orblt  flight  last  May  of  Air  Force 
Major  L.  Gordon  Cooper.  But  Cooper's  34 
hours  in  orbit  still  feU  short  of  a  mark  set 
in  August  of  last  year  by  two  Russian  cos- 
monauts who  attempted  a  rendesvoiis  of 
their  crafta  in  space.  All  previous  endurance 
marks,  of  course,  were  shattered  by  the  June 
orbita  ot  the  Russians.  Lt.  Col.  Valery  Bykov- 
sky  and  Valentlna  Tereehkova,  first  woman 
cosmonaut. 

But  Cooper's  feat  would  seem  to  indicate 
we  are  closing  the  gap  with  Russia  In  space 
technology.  Our  new  Saturn  rocket  engine, 
now  being  made  operational.  Is  said  to  be  the 
most  powerful  ever  developed  in  the  world. 
Russian  secrecy  preventa  us  from  knowing 
for  sure. 

As  far  back  as  1958.  when  the  first  sputnik 
gave  xis  startling  evidence  of  a  new  Soviet 
capability.  President  Elsenhower's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  recognised  that  we  were 
in  a  raoe  with  the  Russians  for  preeminence 
in  space. 

"To  be  strong  and  bold  in  space  tech- 
nology will  enhance  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  create  added  confidence  in  our 
scientific,  technological,  industrial,  and  mili- 
tary strMigth."  President  Elsenhower's  Sci- 
ence AdviB(H7  Committee  stated. 

Futher,  this  Committee's  statement  said. 
"There  is  the  defense  objective  for  the  de- 
velopment of  tfptiee  technology.  We  wish 
to  be  sure  that  space  Is  not  used  to  endan- 
ger our  security.  If  sp«u:e  is  used  for  military 
purposes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  use  space 
to  defend  ours^ves." 

These  assertions,  put  forth  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  1968.  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  then.  The  United  States  must  as- 
sume leadership  in  expiring  the  moon  for 
reasons  identical  with  those  which  prompted 
MB,  6  years  ago,  to  undertake  a  major  na- 
tional space  program.  Although  the  reasons 
are  Identical,  they  have  even  more  urgency 
today. 

MUitary  experto  teU  lis  it  U  naive  to  think 
of  the  space  program  as  a  scientific  luxviry — 
a  "Buck  Rogers"  toy  that  we  can  play  with 
at  our  economic  lelsiire.  They  stress  that 
rapid  development  of  our  capabUlties  in 
space  Is  vital  to  our  Nation's  poUtical  sov- 
ereignty— ^perhaps  to  lU  very  existence. 
apsyo»cnlt,  they  say,  in  the  near  future,  will 
be  as  necessary  to  our  defense  posture  as 
airplanes  are  now.  And  without  them,  we 
would  be  helpless.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
eoon<nny,  said  one,  but  of  necessity. 

Some  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  se- 
lecting the  moon  as  the  focal  point  of  our 
early  efforto  to  achieve  superiority  in  space 
flight. 
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in  the  foreseeable  future,  by  adaptive  ma- 
chines which  only  report  the  results  of  their 
observations,  experiments,  and  actions,  to 
man. 

"Manned  exploration  of  spcMse  promises 
great  scientific  return  and  Apollo  can  be  a 
fruitful  first  step  in  this  effort.  Although 
the  mission  itself  Is  first  an  engineering 
enterprise  aimed  at  insxirlng  that  man  reach 
the  moon  and  return  safely.  It  Is  also  the 
first  step  in  the  manned  scientific  study  of 
the  moon  and  the  planets." 

The  1961  national  decision  that  our  coun- 
try accomplish  the  manned  lunar  explora- 
tion goal  within  this  decade  was  based,  at 
least  in  part,  on  a  report  Issued  earlier  that 
year  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  report  stated: 

"Scientific  exploration  of  the  moon  and 
the  planets  should  be  clearly  stated  as  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  U.S.  space  program. 
From  a  scientific  standpoint,  there  seems 
little  room  for  dissent  that  man's  participa- 
tion in  the  explorations  of  the  moon  and 
the  planets  will  be  essential.  Man  can  con- 
tribute critical  elements  of  scientific  judg- 
ment and  discrimination  in  conducting  the 
scientific  exploration  of  those  bodies  which 
can  never  be  fully  supplied  by  bis  Instru- 
ments, however  complex  and  sophisticated 
they  may  become." 

Exploration  of  the  moon  appeals  to  scien- 
tists because  Its  uneroded  landscape  may 
reveal  information  about  the  origins  of  the 
universe  which  has  long  since  been  erased 
from  the  surface  of  our  earth.  The  moon 
offers  unique  opportunities  for  research  In 
geology,  geophysics,  astronomy,  and  space 
biology.  The  far  side  of  the  moon  may  pro- 
vide an  Ideal  site  for  a  radio-astronomy 
station.  Such  installations  would  be 
shielded  from  earth  background  electronic 
"noise"  and  so  could  Investigate  the  crucial 
long-wave  length  region  of  the  universe  ob- 
sciu'ed  by  the  earth's  Ionosphere. 

Another  Important  reason  for  selecting 
the  moon  as  the  focal  point  of  our  ciurent, 
manned  space  efforts,  is  that  It  will  require 
a  degree  of  greatly  expanded  overall  com- 
petence in  space,  which  we  can  develop  on 
a  timetable  competitive  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  competence  will  be 
available  for  any  purpose — civilian  or  mili- 
tary— ^whlch  may  be  required 

We  are  well  advanced  on  the  "road  to  the 
moon."  We  have  had  repeatedly  success- 
f\il  test  firings  of  the  giant  Saturn  rocket 
which  will  carry  our  American  astronauts  to 
the  moon.  In  fact,  I  was  privileged  to  see 
the  latest  test  firing  at  Cape  Canaveral  of  this 
large  booster. 

We  are  constructing,  on  a  site  adjoining 
the  present  Cape  Canaveral  complex,  a  new 
Spaceport.  XJJSJi.  It  will  include  the  world's 
tallest  1 -story  biiilding,  to  rise  525  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  door  alone  will  be 
an  astotmding  456  feet  high. 

This  new  facility,  the  Vertical  Assembly 
Building,  to  be  used  for  Saturn,  will  have 
enough  room  inside  it  to  contain  the 
Empire- State   Building. 

Such  mammoth  ground-suppKirt  equip- 
ment is  necessary  because  oiu'  advanced 
Satmm  rocket,  when  assembled,  will  stand 
almost  as  tall  as  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
in  New  York  City. 

Our  astronaut  training  program  is  mov- 
ing forward  satisfactorily.  We  have  re- 
cruited additional  astronauts.  Our  scientists 
and  technicians  are  working  night  and  day 
on  solving  tlje  myriad  problems  presented 
by  space  fiight  and  the  effects  on  man  of  this 
unknown  and  largely  hostile  environment. 

Leadership  In  space  will  not  come  cheaply. 
The  American  people  are  spending  20  cents 
a  week  per  person  on  ova  national  space 
program.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  spending 
each  year,  more  than  four  times  our  space 
budget  on  golf,  fishing,  movies  and  other 
recreation.  And  we  are  spending  much  more 
than  the  space  program  costs  on  cosmetics. 


beverages,  smoking,  and  the  like.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  give  up  our  pleasures. 
They  make  existence  more  livitble  in  the 
troubled  times  we  have  inherited.  I  simply 
want  to  point  out  that  for  a  fraction  of  what 
we  spend  to  indulge  ourselves,  we  may  well 
be  able  to  win  surcease  from  the  threat  of 
another  great  power  dominating  this  planet 
indefinitely  by  means  of  space  supremacy. 

If  we  can  afford  to  amuse  ourselves,  we 
can  certainly  afford  to  help  insure  our  liber- 
ties in  tomorrow's  world  so  we  can  continue 
to  amuse  ourselves. 

Dr.  Detlev  Bronk.  one  of  our  country's 
most  respected  scientists,  recently  said  that 
actually  landing  astronauts  on  the  moon  is 
a  secondary  factor  in  the  total  picture  of 
space  accomplishment. 

I  think  the  effort  to  get  there — the  human 
adventure  of  endeavoring  to  get  there;  the 
effort  of  people  to  understand  something 
they  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
before;  the  vitality  we  get  as  a  nation  out 
of  being  engaged  in  a  great  adventure — I 
think  this  is  the  most  important  things 

Perhaps  it  is  the  most  important  thing. 
But  the  most  important  immediate  objective 
In  the  total  space  picture  is  for  us  to  reach 
the  moon  before  the  Soviet  Union  does — to 
prove  convincingly  the  free  world's  unciu*- 
talned  scientific  and  technological  thrust  is 
superior  to  the  secretive  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists. 


Nadear  SabmariBc  Laandiiiif  Speechct^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    TLOKJDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  American 
know-how  was  Illustrated  in  graphic 
fashion.  On  that  day  four  nuclear  sub- 
marines were  launched,  three  on  the  east 
coast  and  one  on  the  west  coast.  They 
were  the  Tecumseh,  the  Flasher,  the 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  Daniel  Boone. 

The  Tecumseh  and  the  Flasher  were 
launched  at  Groton,  Conn.  I  had  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  ceremony  because 
my  wife,  Inez,  was  sponsor  of  the  Tecum- 
seh. Mrs.  Paul  B.  Fay,  Jr..  wife  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  spon- 
sor of  the  Flasher.  Joint  ceremonies 
were  held  and  the  launches  of  the  two 
submarines  were  simultaneous. 

Participating  in  the  launching  of  the 
Tecumseh  were  Mr.  J.  William  Jones,  Jr., 
president.  General  Dynamics /Electric 
Boat;  Rear  Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ramage, 
USN,  deputy  cfnnmander.  Submarine 
Force  Atlantic  Fleet;  and  Senator  John 
O.  Pastokx.  Participating  in  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Flasher  were  Mr.  Roger  Lewis, 
president.  General  Djmamics  Corp.;  Rear 
Adm.  William  A.  Brockett,  USN,  chief, 
Bureau  of  Ships;  and  Vice  Adm.  Elton  W. 
Grenfell,  USN,  commander.  Submarine 
Force  Atlantic  Fleet. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  submit  for  print- 
ing in  the  Rkcord  the  statements  made 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  as  follows: 

"TXCUIUBB"  LaUMCHXNO  SPBBCHaS 
■XlfJHKB   IT    m.  JOMSB 

Mrs.  Sikes,  Senator  Pastors,  Admiral 
Ramage,  Representative  Slkes,  Navy  friends, 
and  friends  of  the  Navy  and  Electric  Boat, 
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on  behaU  of  our  more  than  16,000  employees. 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
here  on  this  beautiful  day  for  the  launching 
of  our  ninth  Polaris  submarine,  the 
Tecum»eh. 

Tou  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Jerome 
Shawnee  and  his  family,  who  drove  aU  the 
way  from  Tulsa.  Okla.,  is  with  us  today. 
He  is  the  chief  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  and 
win  ride  the  Tecumseh  down  the  ways. 

This  is  an  especially  proud  day  for  Electric 
Boat  and  the  U.S.  Navy  because  before  the 
sun  has  set  today  four  nuclear  submarines 
will  have  been  launched,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  sort  of  a  grand  slam  homer  for  the 
forces  of  freedom. 

We  at  Electric  Boat  are  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  important  occasion  by 
launching  two  of  the  four  submarines — the 
Tecumteh.  a  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
which  you  are  witnessing,  and  in  our  south 
yard  the  Flasher,  an  attack-type  submarine. 
It  is  our  plan  to  launch  these  two  submarines 
at  the  same  time  and  at  this  moment,  Roger 
Lewis,  president  of  General  Dynamics,  Is 
handling  the  ceremonies  in  the  south  yard. 

In  launching  these  ships,  however,  we 
leave  tlie  making  of  significant  records  to 
those  dedicated  submariners  who  will  soon 
take  them  to  sea  with  the  serious  mission  of 
keeping  the  peace.  The  very  best  efforts  of 
the  designers  and  shipbuilders  can  only  be- 
gin to  approach  the  level  of  performance 
txirned  in  by  the  men  of  our  submarine  force. 

Again,  let  me  say  how  pleased  we  are  to 
have  you  all  with  us  today. 

TxixaxAM  raoK  vice  aoic.  h.  g.  eickovxb 

I  regret  circxunstances  prevent  me  from 
attending  the  launching  of  Flasher  and  Te- 
cumseh. Please  extend  my  warm  regards  to 
all  those  Electric  Boat  personnel  who  con- 
tributed to  this  event. 

H.  O.  RiCKOVXB, 

Vice  Admiral.  V.S.N. 

FRESENTINO  THX  8P0N8OK 

Our  sponsor  for  the  Tecumseh  Is  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Sikes.  of  Laiu-el  HiU.  Pla.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Representative  Robkst  Sous,  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  who  we  are  hon- 
ored to  have  here  on  the  platform  today. 

Mrs.  Sikes  Is  obvloiisly  a  very  active  wom- 
an in  civic  affairs.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Wives  Club,  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club  of  Washington,  D.C., 
a  member  of  the  Florida  State  Society,  and 
Is  a  past  president  of  that  organization.  I 
am  honored  to  present  to  you  our  gracious 
sponsor,  Mrs.  Sikes. 

ZNTmODXICnON  OF  AOMOUL  RAMAGE 

We  are  especially  happy  to  have  with  \is 
today  one  of  the  Navy's  top  submariners, 
one  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  of  service 
to  the  submarine  force.  He  has  a  most 
enviable  record  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. During  World  War  n  a  grateful  Na- 
tion bestowed  on  him  its  highest  decoration, 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  He  has  served  with 
distinction  in  his  present  post  as  deputy 
commander.  Submarine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
and  has  done  so  well,  in  fact,  that  he  has 
received  a  well-deserved  promotion  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  wiU  take  him  from  this 
area.  He  has  been  promoted  to  vice  admiral 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Fleet  Operations  and  Readiness.  It  Is  my 
great  pleasxire  to  present  to  you  Adm.  Law- 
son  P.  Ramage. 

EEMAEKS  BT  AOKIXAL  EAICAQE 

Mrs.  Sikes,  Senator  Pastore,  Mr.  Jones, 
this  is  truly  a  day  to  remember.  To  all  of 
us  the  launching  of  this  great  ship  Tecumseh 
has  some  special  personal  significance. 

To  our  wonderful  sponsor  let  me  say  how 
pleased  and  honored  we  are  to  have  you 
with  us  on  this  occasion. 

To  Mr.  Jonee  and  everyone  in  the  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics,  Z  wish 
to  extend  my  congratulations  and  the  Navyli 
appreciation  for  this  and  the  sumy  other 


great  contributions  you  are  making  to  o\ir 
growing  submarine  force.  You  all  are  in- 
deed longstanding  members  of  the  family. 

To  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Tecumseh'a  blue  and  gold  crews  I  know  how 
proud  you  are  to  be  assigned  to  this  fine  new 
ship — we  all  wish  you  every  success  in  fitting 
out  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  your  ultimate 
mission. 

To  all  of  us,  what  we  see  here  today  repre- 
sents the  results  of  the  highest  coordination 
between  the  designers,  builders,  suppliers, 
and  operators. 

It  represents  the  highest  motivation  and 
dedication  to  the  service  of  our  great  coun- 
try. 

All  this  the  Tecumseh  has  in  large  meas- 
ure. I  know  she  will  come  on  to  be  another 
strong  pillar  for  peace. 

We  are  all  tremendously  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans and  at  times  like  this  we  have  every 
right   to  be.     May   it  ever  be  so. 

umovvcnoii  or  benat(»  pastobb 

Our  principle  speaker  today  Is  a  native  of 
our  neighboring  State  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
place  that  is  home  to  large  segment  of  our 
work  force,  a  fact  which  adds  to  our  pleasure 
in  welcoming  him  to  this  shipyard.  Most 
of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  public  serv- 
ice. He  has  served  In  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  as  assistant  attorney  general 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor  of  that 
great  State.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island 
elected  him  to  the  UJ3.  Senate  in  1050  and 
he  has  served  them  and  the  Nation  faithfully 
and  with  distinction  for  the  past  13  years. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
Honorable  John  O.  Pastokb. 

SEMARXS  op  U.S.  SENATOR  JOHN  C.  PASTOKE  ON 
OCCASION  or  THE  LAUNCHING  Or  THE 
"TECX71CSEH,"   GROTON,  CONN.,  JUNE   22,    196S 

My  fellow  Americans,  it  is  a  moment  of 
high  privilege  and  a  source  of  personal  honor 
and  official  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  a  part 
in  these  memorable  ceremonies  today.  The 
launching  of  this  submarine  marks  another 
major  step  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and 
the  preservation  of  freedom. 

Tecimiseh  was  a  brave  Indian  enemy  who 
died  Just  150  years  ago. 

Tecxunseh  is  the  beloved  idol  of  victory  of 
Annapolis. 

Tecumseh  is  the  proud  name  of  this  good 
ship  that  Joins  our  first  line  of  defense,  and 
our  best  hope  for  peace. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  also  have  the 
honor  of  representing  the  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress which  played  a  dominant  role  in  sup- 
porting the  development  effort  which  brought 
to  reality  the  Incomparable  weapon  system 
that  this  great  ship  represents. 

The  achievement  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
was  not  without  doubters  and  discourage- 
ment and  difficulties. 

Yet.  who  woiUd  have  believed  in  those 
days,  or  even  later,  if  you  will,  when  the 
world's  first  nuclear  ship,  the  Nautilus,  was 
launched  from  this  same  yard,  that  within 
a  few  jrears  a  partnership  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  Polaris  missiles  would  result  in 
the  creation  of  America's  first  line  of  de- 
fense. 

These  doubts,  discouragements,  and  dlffl- 
oxilties  were  solved  and  resolved  by  Amer- 
icans in  and  out  of  uniform,  by  scientists 
and  technicians,  ofllcers  and  civilians,  who 
worked  as  a  team  in  the  arduous  days  of 
development. 

Our  Nation  certainly  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Admiral  Rickover  and  Ad- 
miral Rabom,  the  naval  ofllcers  who  so  ca- 
pably directed  the  development  of  the  two 
major  systems  Incorporated  in  the  Polaris 
submarine. 

And  our  debt  runs  to  the  ofllcers  and  men 
who  man  these  ships — who,  at  great  per- 
sonal hardship  to  themselves  and  their  fam- 


ilies, spend  months  away  from  home  In  the 
lonely  expanses  of  the  great  ocean  so  that 
the  rest  of  us  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
American  freedom. 

We  can  never  fully  repay  the  young  men 
who  make  up  the  crews  of  these  ships  and 
who  so  courageously  face  the  ever-present 
dangers  of  the  sea. 

Today  I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
the  men  and  women  who  share  a  major 
responsibility  for  the  high  standards  and 
accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  achievements  of  our 
scientists;  the  capabilities  of  our  best  de- 
signers and  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  our 
naval  ofllcers  and  crews,  aU  of  this  would  be 
to  no  avail  without  the  capabilities  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  detail  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  shipyard  workers. 

America  will  ever  be  grateful  to  its  many 
civilian  workmen  who  labor  at  this  yard 
to  build  our  ships  and  to  keep  us  free. 
Never  has  there  been  demanded  of  crafts- 
men such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  from  you 
who  build  the  nuclear  submarine. 

Your  Integrity,  your  honor,  and  your  pride 
as  well  as  your  skill  of  mind  and  of  hand, 
fvimlsh  the  built-in  triumph  that  Is  now  the 
Tecumseh.  You,  the  workers  of  this  yard 
and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  many  of  you  resi- 
dents of  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  have 
Just  reason  to  be  proud  of  yovir  accompllsh- 
ments  and  we  salute  you,  not  only  for  your 
outstanding  manual  skills,  but  for  your  great 
sense  of  responsibility. 

There  are  few  endeavors  in  the  field  of 
labor  where  dependence  upon  the  Integrity, 
honor,  and  pride  of  the  craftsman  is  as  vital 
as  In  the  building  of  these  ships. 

We  often  speak  proudly  of  oui  coimtry  as 
the  ship  of  state.  America  Is  a  ship  that  rides 
on  the  labor,  loyalty,  and  love  of  each  of  us. 

This  Is  a  time  of  tempest,  a  time  of  test- 
ing, and  surely  we  shall  strive  to  meet  every 
test  in  our  time,  for  united  we  shall  ride  out 
every  storm  to  that  fair  day  of  decency,  dig- 
nity, freedom,  and  peace  that  is  heaven's 
promise  to  all  men  of  good  will. 

This  is  a  high  moment  of  history,  a  high 
moment  of  hope  and  hairiness  for  all  Vt\e 
world  as  this  good  ship,  the  Tecumseh.  moves 
down  the  ways. 

It  is  a  moment  of  pride,  pride  that  is  yours 
in  a  Job  well  done. 

It  is  a  moment  of  appreciation,  apprecia- 
tion which  is  ours  as  grateful  Americans. 

It  is  a  moment  of  prayer,  that  Almighty 
God  will  make  every  voyage  of  the  Tecumseh 
a  peaceful  one. 

"Flasher"  Launching  Speeches 
remarkb  bt  mr.  lewis 

Good  morning  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It's 
a  privilege  to  welcome  you  on  this  glorious 
day  for  an  altogether  proud  and  remarkable 
ceremony. 

The  launching  of  any  large  ship  is  a  signal 
occasion,  bringing  together,  as  It  does,  the 
builders,  the  users,  and  those  who  wish  her 
godspeed. 

But  today  we  are  all  part  of  an  occasion 
quite  special.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
two  nuclear  submarines — the  Flasher,  and 
the  Tecumseh — ^will  be  launched  simultane- 
ously. 

Ilie  occasion  Is  marked  by  the  fact  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  General  Dynamics 
and  their  wives  are  with  us  today,  and  that 
Mrs.  Fay,  who  will  christen  this  ship,  is  here 
wiUi  her  three  fine  children,  her  husband, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  her 
friends. 

We  of  General  Dynamics  are  particularly 
pleased  because  the  ship  to  be  launched  here 
bears  the  name  Flasher,  an  honored  one  for 
Groton  shipbuUders. 

Just  30  years  ago.  on  June  30.  IMS. 
Electric  Boat  launched  the  original  Flasher 
which  went  into  a  tnily  remarkable  record 
In  combat,  sinking  more  than  lOO/XM  tons 
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.  Ldmlral  Brockett.    We  are  in- 
to have  with  us  today  one  of 
1  leet's  most  distinguished  lead- 
who  directs  the  activities  of 
Navy's  nuclear  submarines.    He 
of  the  UJB.  Naval  Academy, 
of  science  degree  from  the 
<  «aIlfomla.  and  for  heroism  in 
awarded  the  Navy  Croas.  the 
and  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
honored  to  present  as  ova 
the   commander    of   the 
n.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Vice 
Orenfell. 


Ore  If  ell. 


ADM.  B.  W.  CKXNnaX,  VM.  NAVT, 
SXTBMABZNS  rOBCB.  U.8.  STI.AirnC 
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the  Navy  Is  deeply  grateful  to 
B^etrle  Boat  tat  building  us  an- 


other ship  which  is  destined  for  an  impor- 
tant role  In  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

So  It  Is  a  very  special  privilege  for  me  to 
Join  my  old  friends  at  Klectrlc  Boat  and 
thank  them  personally  for  the  newest  of 
their  many  contributions  to  modem  sea- 
power  and  to  our  own  national  security. 

Today,  this  aSd  day  of  Jime,  1963.  is  a 
notable  day  in  the  63  year  history  of  our 
submarine  Force.  Few  here  are  unaware 
that  this  is  the  scene  for  two  submarine 
launchlngs,  and  many  of  us  here  know  that 
John  C.  Calhoun  at  Newport  News  and  Daniel 
Boone  at  Mare  Island  are  also  being  launched 
today;  but  all  of  you  should  know  that  this 
Is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  we  have 
launched  any  submarine  on  the  22d  of  June 
or  toxiT  submarines  on  any  one  day  In  peace- 
time. 

This  is  a  remarkable  achievement  for  our 
Nation's  submarine  builders  and.  a  credit 
to  the  teamwork  with  the  Navy  which  made 
it  possible.  We  pay  high  tribute  to  Electric 
Boat  for  their  lion's  share  In  this  accomplish- 
ment: and  we  are  proud  of  our  Nation's 
oldest  submarine  building  shipyard  on  this 
memorable  day. 

We  have  shared  many  significant  occasions 
with  Electrlo  Boat  but  June  20,  1M3,  was 
marked  for  a  particular  kind  of  glory.  On 
that  wartime  day  20  years  ago  the  Navy 
Joined  with  Electric  Boat  in  the  launching 
of  another  Flasher.  The  small  group  which 
assembled  for  that  occasion  had  little  reason 
to  foresee  that  this  new  submarine  would 
someday  carve  for  itself  a  place  in  UJ3.  sub- 
marine history  which  was  second  to  none  In 
naval  warfare.  As  that  Flasher  slid  down 
the  ways  they  knew  only  that  this  weapon 
of  destruction  had  commenced  the  first  leg  of 
her  long  Joxirney  to  enter  the  war  In  the 
Pacific. 

No  one  could  know  that  during  her  rel- 
atively short  14-month  career  In  the  war 
Bone  Flasher  would  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
tonnage  sweeper  of  all  our  submarines. 
Under  the  command  of  Lt.  CTomdr.  Reuben 
Whltaker  and  later  L,t.  Comdr.  George  Grlder. 
Flasher  sank  more  shipping  in  her  short 
career  than  was  sunk  by  any  submarine  in 
o\u  naval  history. 

Perhaps  her  greatest  patrol  was  made  in 
late  1944  under  Lt.  Comdr.  George  Grlder  who 
is  with  us  here  today. 

Engaging  in  two  of  the  most  violent  ac- 
tions of  the  war  Flasher  sank  two  destroyers 
and  four  tankers. 

That  outstanding  submarine  was  awarded 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  its  success 
on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  patrols,  all 
diu-ing  1944.  The  last  part  of  that  citation 
said  "her  brilliant  record  of  achievement  is  a 
reflection  of  the  personal  valor  and  superb 
seamanship  of  her  officers  and  men." 

Today  we  are  gathered  to  honor  this  new- 
est ship  of  the  modem  submarine  navy. 
FUuher  is  not  merely  its  name,  or  Just  any 
name.  As  she  is  christened  remember  that 
we  also  honor  the  men  of  the  first  Flasher 
who  have  set  the  standard  of  personal  per- 
fection for  the  men  who  will  man  her  suc- 
cessor. 

As  she  is  launched  we  are  witness  to  an 
ancient  and  stirring  rite.  This  marvel  of 
engineering  is  about  to  become  a  ship — to 
Inherit  the  tradition  from  John  Paul  Jones 
to  the  present — and  to  receive  the  spirit  of 
those  who  btiilt  her  and  thoee  that  will  man 
her. 

It  ts  perhaps  appropriate  to  pause  for  a 
moment  and  reflect  upon  the  significance  of 
this  occasion.  First  of  all,  we  are  privileged 
today  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  which 
will  start  on  her  way  a  splendid  example  of 
the  wonderful  teamwork  between  industry 
and  the  Navy.  Our  national  security  rests  in 
great  measure  upon  this  team  as  never  before 
in  history. 

Secondly,  our  shores  have  been  defended 
by  sallormen  in  stout  New  England  ships 
since  the  birth  of  our  Nation.    We  see  before 


us  another  great  ship  to  add  to  this  Tankee 
tradition. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  nation  number  the 
hulls  of  a  fleet  of  ships  and  call  them  war- 
ships. For  in  order  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  peace,  these  ships  must  be 
recognized  by  their  potential  adversaries  as  , 
being  ships  which  can  In  fact  carry  thelr 
country's  flag  into  battle  and  deliver  heavy 
punishment  upon  their  enemy.  The  greater 
the  recognized  ability  of  the  ship  to  make 
war,  the  greater  is  her  contribution  to  peace. 
Flasher'B  contribution  is  certain  to  be  a  most 
significant  one. 

Actually,  the  ship  before  us  is  merely  the 
hull  of  the  man-of-war  which  she  will  soon 
become.  The  skilled  craftsmen  of  Electric 
Boat  have  Just  begun  to  install  the  several 
thousand  miles  of  wiring  and  the  piping  and 
equipment  which  are  required  to  make  her 
ready  for  sea.  Step  by  step  she  will  be  made 
ready  to  Join  the  fleet. 

We  in  the  fleet  are  eager  to  have  Flasher 
Join  us  in  keeping  the  peace.  She  Is  tbe 
10th  attack  submarine  of  the  Thresher  class 
to  be  launched,  and  from  our  experience  at 
sea  we  know  of  the  imparalleled  capabilities 
of  this  class  of  submarine.  We  need  as  many 
of  these  fine  submarines  as  our  Nation  can 
afford  to  btiild.  We  do  expect,  Indeed,  that 
they  will  become  the  fleet  boat  of  our  future 
submarine  navy. 

Third,  the  alliances  of  tne  nations 
around  the  world  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  project 
their  power  for  good  across  the  sea.  This 
new  Flasher  wlU  contribute,  as  did  ber 
namesake,  to  insuring  that  this  Nation  with 
her  Ideals  of  individual  freedom  will  pre- 
vail at  sea  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
would  oppose  us.  She  is  needed  in  our  fleet 
as  much  as  was  her  predecessor  who  was 
born  only  to  demonstrate  her  will,  her  skill, 
and  her  strength  on  the  testing  ground  of 
the  Pacific  war. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  the 
unprecedented  mUltary  capabilities  of  these 
ships  has  also  meant  unprecedented  com- 
plexity. Thus,  we  are  able  to  see  in  these 
ships  the  most  advanced  technology  of  any 
in  the  world.  This,  in  turn,  has  imposed 
a  tremendous  challenge  upon  the  men  who 
are  to  man  this  ship,  and  a  challenge  far 
greater  than  that  for  which  the  first  Flash- 
er received  a  presidential  unit  citation. 

To  Commander  Camahan  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  this  Flasher  I  ask  only  that  you 
too  be  found  worthy  of  the  challenge  you 
will  meet  henceforth.  I  bid  you  good  luck 
In  all  adversity,  in  fair  weather  or  foul. 
In  peace  or  war. 

As  Flasher  slides  down  the  ways  into  her 
future  I  trust  that  all  of  us  may  Join  in 
the  traditional  and  reverent  hope  that 
Flasher  will  be  blessed  throughout  her  life 
with  fair  winds  and  following  seas. 

xmBOOticTioM  or  kbs.  tat 
Thank  you  Admiral  Grenfell.    We  of  Elec- 
tric Boat  are  proud  and  Jealous  of  oiir  role 
as  a  partner  in  the  builder-user  team  that 
produces  these  great  machines. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it's  now  my  very 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  attrac- 
tive and  gracious  spon£or  of  this  submarine. 
She  is  the  mother  of  Kathy,  Paul,  and  Sally, 
who  are  here  today.  She  is  active  in  com- 
munity affairs  in  her  own  home  town  of  San 
Francisco.  She's  active  in  Navy  affairs  in 
Washington.  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Fay,  Jr.,  our  spon- 
sor. 

KBS.  FAT'S  BBMABKB 

When  Secretary  Korth  telephoned  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  become  the  spon- 
sor of  the  Flasher,  our  household  was  in  a 
tiumoil  of  excitement.  In  fact,  the  last 
thing  my  son  said  to  me  today  was:  "Mom, 
if  you  dont  crack  that  bottle,  you're  going 
to  be  in  Mg  trouble  with  the  crew  of  the 
FUuher." 
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So  I  hope  everybody's  praying  for  me. 

But  what  I  really  came  to  say  was  that  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  launch  the  FUuher.  For  I  know  that 
our  country's  streng^th  and  safety  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  our  atomic  submarines. 

For  these  ships  are  no  better  than  the 
officers  and  men  who  operate  them.  Last 
night,  after  talking  to  Commander  Camahan, 
I  realized  that  our  coming  officers  and  crew 
will  be  motivated,  dedicated,  and  well  trained. 

I  would  like  to  salute  the  skipper,  the  com- 
ing officers  and  crew,  the  technicians,  the 
workmen,  who  I  know  will  always  be  faith- 
ful to  the  trust  that  our  country  has  placed 
in  them. 

Thank  you. 


Independence  of  Somalia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  NBW   TORS  « 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  Somalia  celebrates  the  third 
anniversary  of  her  independence,  and 
we  wish  to  take  this  oi^wrtunity  to  send 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Somalia, 
Abdullah  Aden;  and  His  Excellency,  the 
Somali  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Omar  Mohallim. 

The  Somali  Republic — comparable  in 
area  to  our  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  and  Mississippi  com- 
bined—covers approximately  178,000 
square  miles  on  the  eastern  horn  of 
Africa.  Boimded  by  the  Oulf  of  Aden 
to  the  north,  Somalia  stretches  from  the 
easternmost  point  of  Africa  1.180  miles 
southwestward  along  the  Indian  Ocean. 
On  the  African  Continent  it  is  bounded 
by  Ethiopia  and  Kenya. 

The  forecast  was  unpropitious  when 
British  Somallland  became  independent 
on  Jime  26,  1960,  to  merge  5  ds^s  later 
with  Somalia,  a  former  United  Nations 
trust  territory  imder  Italian  adminis- 
tration. Pessimists  pointed  out  that  lit- 
tle preparation  had  been  made  for  this 
union,  that  the  newly  independent  coxm- 
try  had  few  natural  resources,  and  that 
its  political  system  based  on  rigid  danism 
was  hardly  adaptable  to  20th  century 
democracy.  The  pessimists  predicted 
that  the  new  nation  could  not  long  sur- 
vive. 

The  balance  sheet  3  years  later,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  Somali  Republic  has 
not  only  survived  but  that  it  has  also 
achieved  steady  progress  since  inde- 
pendence. When  the  two  territories 
united,  a  coalition  government  was 
formed  under  the  premiership  of  Dr. 
Abdirashid  All  Shermarke.  In  spite  of 
several  political  crises  and  cabinet 
changes  this  government  is  still  in  power. 
Although  the  democratic  constitution — 
which  provides  for  a  representative 
President  as  head  of  state  and  an  execu- 
tive Prime  Minister  and  Council  of  Min- 
isters—was drafted  in  Italian  adminis- 
tered Somalia  prior  to  unification,  it  has 
now  been  ratified  In  the  area  former^ 
under  British  control.  The  National 
Assembly  has  confirmed  by  election  the 


choice  of  Abdullah  Aden  as  its  first 
President;  Mr.  Aden  had  been  provi- 
sional President  from  the  day  of  Somali 
independence. 

In  the  economic  sphere  also  the  dire 
predictions  have  been  proven  false.  The 
mainstay  of  the  country's  economy  has 
continued  to  be  the  export  of  bananas 
and  of  hides,  skins,  and  livestock,  but 
a  wide  range  of  development  projects 
has  been  undertaken  to  improve  these 
traditional  industries  and  to  diversify 
the  economy.  The  fruit  industry  is  be- 
ing expanded;  cotton,  wheat,  and  sor- 
ghum cultivation  are  being  developed. 
New  Industries — cement,  textiles,  and 
meat  and  dairy  products — are  being  in- 
troduced. Port  facilities  are  being  ex- 
tended; work  on  a  $2^2  million  U.S.-aided 
port  development  scheme  at  Kismayu 
began  in  September  1962.  Also  in  1962 
a  hydrologlcal  and  resources  survey  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  Somali 
Republic's  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment was  initiated  with  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  U.N.  Special  Fund. 

As  a  result  of  this  progress,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  within  a  few  years  the  So- 
mali Republic  will  be  able  to  balance  its 
budget  without  recourse  to  the  foreign 
aid  it  has  depended  on  in  the  past. 
When  Dr.  Shermarke  visited  the  United 
States  in  1962,  he  told  President  Ken- 
nedy that  Somalia  could  not  overcome  its 
problems  by  its  efforts  alone  but  that  it 
had  to  become  economically  as  well  as 
politically  independent  if  it  was  to 
achieve  a  better  life  for  its  people. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  Somali 
Government  and  people  for  the  com- 
mendable progress  they  have  achieved  in 
3  short  years  of  independence. 


Waihington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
June  29, 1963 : 

Washington  Rkpobt 
(By  Congressman  Bancs  Az/«a,  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. Texas) 

DXrCNSX  APPBOPKIATIONS 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
biU  for  1964  Involved  M7  billion  divided  in 
this  vray — ^military  personnel,  $12.8  billion; 
operation  and  maintenance,  $11.6  billion, 
procurement,  $15.7  billion;  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  evaluation,  $6.9  billion. 
Divided  between  the  services  In  this  way — 
Army,  $12  billion;  Navy,  $14.3  bUUon;  Air 
Force  $18.3  billion;  defense  agencies,  $2.2  bil- 
lion. These  sums  do  not  include  military 
assistance  in  foreign  aid.  military  construc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  military  family 
hoxising.  and  civil  defense.  The  final  bill 
cut  $1.9  billion  from  the  budget  estimates. 
The  bill,  the  report  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress assume  that  we  now  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  military  superiority  over 
any  other  power.  Some  say  that  we  cannot 
prove  this,  but  then  neither  can  it  be  dis- 


proved. We  know  we  need  better  weapons 
for  antisub  warfare.  We  know  that  we  need 
an  anti-missile  mlssUe  which  would  render 
enemy  missiles  and  attacks  impotent.  Most 
assume  that  no  other  nation  has  such  a  mis- 
sile. We  know,  too,  that  any  approach  of 
stalemate  as  equality  in  military  strength 
with  conununism  would  be  a  grave  danger 
since  Riissian  and  Chineee  leaders  would  be 
delivering  ultimatums  to  the  United  States. 
We  also  know  we  must  develop  new  weapons 
systems;  never  being  content  with  weapons 
of  the  past.  The  RS-70,  the  mach  3  air- 
craft, Dyna-SofO*,  and  other  futuristic  air 
transportation  m\ist  continue  to  be  devel- 
oped. In  our  defense  the  BMEWS  (ballistic 
missile  early  warning  system)  and  SAGE 
(semiautomatic  grourul  environment)  pro- 
tect continental  United  States  from  missUes 
and  aircraft;  and  these  defenses  must  be 
strengthened  to  foolproof  if  possible.  Con- 
burrent  problems  are  found  in  contract 
award  protocol  that  in  any  subvert  competi- 
tive bids;  Oovemment  in  business  operations 
in  manufactiuring,  distribution,  insiiranoe, 
banking,  etc.,  and  the  impact  on  the  UB. 
economy  if.  as,  and  when  the  Government 
cuts  back  InHnllltary  spending.  Most  im- 
portant to  remember,  of  course,  is  the  need 
for  a  strong,  free  economy  from  the  profits  of 
which  taxes  can  be  paid  to  provide  the  money 
necessary  to  maintain  our  military  reeullness. 
Military  weapons  and  manpower  are  non- 
productive and  a  drain  on  or  wealth.  We 
must  continue  to  phase  out  old  type  weap- 
ons, replacing  them  with  new  revolutionary 
weapons  far  ahead  of  our  enemies. 

U.S.  COMMUNISTS  AND  THI  19S4  ELECTIONS 

An  amazing  statement,  frightening  in  its 
implications,  has  been  issued  by  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  UjBA.  In 
a  10,000  word  statement.  "Political  Parties 
and  the  1964  Elections,"  Gus  Hall,  general 
secretary  of  the  party,  takes  a  stand  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  tbe  Democratic  Party. 
Republicans  are  rejected  en  masse  by  Hall. 
He  calls  for  the  defeat  of  all  GOP  candidates 
in  1964.  He  terms  Republican  candidates 
"sinister."  Leadership  in  the  Republican 
Party  consists  of  a  "cabal".  Communist  HaU 
claims,  and  says  it  is  riding  roughshod  over 
confused  and  moderating  counsel. 

Hall  waxes  eloquent  when  he  speaks  of 
the  good  work  being  done  by  Kennedy  and 
the  Democrats.  He  praises  KMinedy  because 
the  latter  has  "kept  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion (^en  with  Russia."  He  says  Kennedy's 
quarantine  of  Cuban  exiles  and  his  ban  on 
raids,  bombing  and  Invasion  oC  Cuba  by 
freedom  fighters  make  up  for  his  "mistake" 
of  blockading  the  island  last  year. 

Hall  says  Kennedy's  sending  of  troops  into 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  maintaining  a  co- 
operative  position  with  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  other  actions  merit  Communist 
Party  i^proval.  "The  time  has  come."  Hall 
declared,  "to  abolish  the  theory  of  States 
rights  in  this  Nation." 

Hall  spoke  of  a  broad  movement,  which 
the  Communists  back,  consisting  of  labor 
organizations,  peace  movements,  and  youth 
and  civil  rights  groups  engaged  in  ever  more 
militant  actions.  He  said  the  country  needs 
a  new  Federal  charter  (the  present  one  is  the 
Constitution) .  Kennedy  also  has  called  for 
a  new  Constitution.  Hall  said  the  Commu- 
nist Party  would  not  field  its  own  candidates 
next  jrear  but  would  work  to  "shape  decisions 
on  Negro  candidates,  peace  candidates  and 
labor  candidates  in  the  primaries." 

Mt^fctng  no  bones  about  who  should  war- 
rant support  of  Communist  Party  members 
and  sympathizers.  Hall  said:  "Almost  all 
people's  political  movements  (Conununist 
Jargon  for  party  line  movements)  are  op- 
erating within  the  orbit  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  serious  left  must,  therefore, 
give  support  to  these  movements."  Perhaps 
even  many  Donocrats  may  be  a  little 
frightened  at  the  statements  of  Ous  Hall, 
and  will  want  to  repudiate  them  and  the 
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are  In  a  shamble  with  law- 
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pec^Ie  are  being  hurt  and 
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are  becoming  bolder,  more  arrogant  and  are 
making  more  and  more  demands  for  sur- 
render of  the  principles  for  which  we  have 
stood  throughout  our  history.  Communism 
is  strengthening  its  hold  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  our  allies  seem  to  have  loet  all 
confidence  in  TJ3.  leadership  and  are  openly 
contemptuous  In  demanding  more  money  as 
a  price  of  future  alliances.  The  bright 
golden  promises  or  the  candidate  of  the  New 
Frontier  are  now  tarnished  with  the  leaden 
biirden  of  a  President  who  has  been  unable 
to  understand  or  cope  with  the  problems 
which  confront  the  Chief  Executlvr:  of  this 
Nation. 

The  great  strength  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  o\ir  Founding  Fathers 
was  in  the  constitutional  powers  of  three 
distinct  branches  of  government,  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  There 
Lb  a  grave  danger  that  Congress  may  become 
so  ineffective  through  the  delegation  of  its 
constitutional     responsibilities,     that     the 


people  may,  indeed,  determine  It  Is  not  an 
essential  part  of  o\ir  Government.  If  this 
day  comes.  Congress  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility because  we  have  failed  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  our  legislative  powers  by  the 
President  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  President's  efforts  In  the  area  of  race 
relations  are  probably  due  the  same  failture 
he  has  achieved  in  all  other  areas  of  o\ir 
natlonal  life  with  wlxich  he  has  tried  to 
experiment.  The  failure  will  be  for  the  same 
reason,  his  misunderstanding  of  human  na- 
ture and  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  people. 
Our  relatlonahip  with  one  another  can 
never  be  directed  by  force,  but  rather 
through  knowledge,  understanding  and  con- 
science. The  Negroes,  who  today  are  look- 
ing for  President  Kennedy  to  use  the  power 
of  his  office  to  enforce  discrimination  in 
their  favor,  may  regret  the  day  they  deserted 
the  steady  march  of  progress  through  orderly 
processes  based  on  reason  in  favor  of  a  resort 
to  violence  and  intimidation. 


Tu  »DAY 


Senate 


SENATE 

,  July  2, 1963 


met  mt  12  o'eloek  meridian, 
called    to    order    by    Hon. 
NiUBXRGXB,  a  Senator  from 
Oregon, 
ablain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Dp>..    offered     the    following 


The 
and    was 
Mauuvx  ] 
the  State  a 

The  Ch; 
Harris, 
prayer: 

Lord  of  4ll  being,  throned  afar.  Thou 
who  art  tie  center  and  sool  of  every 
Bphtare,  ye  to  each  loving  heart  how 
near;  neai  ar  than  the  hands  and  feet 
that  serve  is.  nearer  than  the  problems 
that  front  is.  nearer  even  than  the  com- 
rades who  y  ralk  beside  us. 

O  Thou  y  rho  art  the  author  of  libeity, 
as  our  gral  ef ul  Nation  comes  once  more 
to  the  bir  liday  of  its  daring  advent 
among  the  established  governments  of 
the  world,  may  this  latest  natal  day  of 
the  state  1  nd  In  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Americans  a  vow,  registered  in  heaven. 
that  no  sa  xiflee  will  be  avoided  as  too 
costly  to  d  if  end  and  preserve  our  free- 
dom as  dli  boUeal  forces  that  have  not 
Thee  In  aw  t  plot  their  destrviction. 

For  the  riumph  of  the  global  crusade 
now  raging ,  .whose  victory  will  mean  that 
men  everyi  rhere  will  live  in  freedom,  we 
set  up  ou  burners;  and  in  this  Thy 
glorious  ds  r .  we  Uft  our  living  Nation  a 
single  swor  1  to  Thee. 

We  ask!  in  the  name  of  the  One  whose 
truth  make  s  all  men  free.    Amen. 


To  tJie 
Being 
I  appoint 
ator  from 
the  duties 


Serute 


DESIGNA'ION   OF   ACTINO   PRESI- 
DE TT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  foDow- 
ing  letter: 

X7JB.   SXMATK, 
PxZSmENT  PBO  TKUTCmX, 

Waahington,  DX!,  July  2, 1993. 


ten  porarlly 
B<  n. 
tie 


absent  from  the  Senate, 
ICAunm  B.  VwumEaaai.  a  Sen- 
State  of  Or^on,  to  perform 
the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Cabl  Hatdbt, 
Prestdent  pro  tempore. 

Mrs.  M^UBEROER  thereupon  took 
the  chair  ^  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pwe. 


I    THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  McClkllan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  28,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  McClkllan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI^S 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Florida  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  convention  at  Las 
Vegas.  Hev.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  Freedom  Commis- 
sion and  the  Freedom  Academy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  LEGISLATURE  OP 
THE  STATE  OP  FLORIDA 

BCr.  HOUiAND.  Madam  President,  I 
present,  for  appropriate  reference  and 
insertion  in  the  Rxcoro,  three  memorials 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.    They  are : 

House  Memorial  2029,  a  memorial  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  au- 
thorize the  release  of  all  unimproved 
U.S.  lands  in  Wakulla  County.  Fla.,  for 
the  use  of  the  public  for  recreational 
purposes; 

House  Manorial  2030.  a  memorial  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
lease ell  VS.  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Muks  River  for  homesites  and  for 
industrial  use:  and 

House  Memorial  2031,  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the 
release  of  U.S.  land  at  Otter  Lake,  Wa- 
kulla County,  Fla.,  for  the  creation  of  a 
State  park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  tJie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  or- 


dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Hoirsz  BlxMoaiAi.  2029 
Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorise  the  release  of  all  un- 
improved UJS.  lands  In  Wakiilla  County, 
Fla..  for  the  use  of  the  pubUc  for  recrea- 
tional purposes 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  aiMl  it  is  hereby,  requested  to  au- 
thorise the  release  of  all  unimproved  UJB. 
land  In  Wakulla  County.  Fla.,  for  the  use  of 
the  public  for  recreational  purposes;  and  be 
it  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Florida  ocmgreesional  delegation. 

Filed  in  o(Bce  of  secretary  of  state  June  25, 
1963. 

HOTTBX  MSMOKUL  3030 

Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  release  aU  U.8.  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Marks  River  for  homesites  and 
for  industrial  use 

Whereas  development  of  the  St.  Marks 
Blver  as  a  navigable  waterway  creates  a  great 
need  for  homesites  and  industrial  sites  along 
the  river,  and 

Whereas  the  major  portion  of  all  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Marks  River  is  owned 
by  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  ThaX  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  it  Is  hereby,  requested  to  re- 
lease all  UJS.  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Marks  River  for  sale  to  the  public  for  use 
as  homesites  and  Indiistrlal  sites;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation. 

FUed  in  office  of  secretary  of  state  June  25, 
1963. 

Hoirsx  MmoBiAL  2031 

Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorise  the  release  of  UjS.  land 
at  Otter  Lake,  Wakulla  Cotmty.  Fla..  for 
the  creation  of  a  State  park 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida:  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  is  hereby  requested  to  au- 
thorize the  release  of  U.8.  land  at  Otter  Lake, 


1963 
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Wakulla  Coimty,  Fla.,  to  the  State  of  Florida 
for  the  pxupose  of  the  creation  of  a  State 
park;  and  be  it  f\uther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation. 

Filed  in  office  of  secretary  of  state  June  25, 
1963. 


RESOLUTION  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL 
OF  CITY  OF  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  REcotD  a  resolution  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  re- 
lating to  civil  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No.  179 
Re  dvU  rights 

Whereas  it  has  been  a  long-established 
American  tradition  that  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal;  and 

Whereas  the  great  Presidents  of  the  past, 
such  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
the  Roosevelts,  have  always  advocated  free- 
dom and  Uberty  for  all  citizens  without  dis- 
crimination; and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  has  proposed 
a  clvU  rights  legislative  program  to  imple- 
ment our  present  laws  to  guarantee  greater 
protection  of  the  civil  rights  granted  to  all 
citizens  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed 
or  national  origin:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Common  CoimcU  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo  this  day  memorialize  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  civil  rights  legislation  proposed  by 
the  President;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  city  clerk  forward  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Congressmen 
of  the  western  New  York  area  and  the  New 
York  State  senators. 

Adopted. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Fweign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S  J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Pro- 
tection ot  Indxistrial  Property  (Rept.  No. 
343). 

By  Mr.  BIBU,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HH.  2461.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Hen- 
derson, Nev..  at  fair  market  value,  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  (Rept. 
No.  344) . 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  INVITATION  TO 
ATTEND  NEXT  GENERAL  MEET- 
INQ  OF  COMMONWEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION TO  BE  HELD  IN  KUALA 
LUMPUR.  MALAYA— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  342) 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  C(Hnmit- 
tee  (m  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  attoid  the  next  goi- 
eral  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  As- 
sociation to  be  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 


Malasra.  and  submitted  a  report  thereon; 
which  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  Is  authorized  to  appoint  tour  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  a  delegation  to  attend 
the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Association,  to  be  held 
in  Kuala  Liunpiir,  Malaya,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Malayan  branch  of  the  association, 
and  to  designate  the  chairman  of  said  dele- 
gaticm. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  delegation,  in- 
cluding staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairman  to  assist  said  delegation,  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fvmd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman. 


COLD  WAR  VETERANS  READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT— REPORT 
OF  A  COMBHTTEE — MINORITY 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  345) 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  report  favorably,  with 
amendments,  the  bill  (S.  5)  to  provide 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  in- 
duction period,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
minority  views  of  Senators  Goldwater. 
Javits.  Proutt.  Tower,  and  Jordan  of 
Idaho.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  sulxnitting  this  report  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
the  time  and  effort  which  it  has  spent 
in  considering  this  bill.  Senators  Bur- 
dick,  Kennedy,  and  Jordan  faithfully  at- 
tended the  hearings  on  S.  5,  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  and  no  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee voted  against  it.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [lifr.  Hnxl. 
for  his  continued  interest  in  veterans' 
affairs  and  to  the  committee  for  voting 
to  favorably  report  this  most  important 
bilL  As  one  of  ttie  sponsors  of  this  bill, 
I  am  indited  to  the  38  other  cosponsors. 
I  congratulate  Senators  Bartlxtt.  Bayh, 
Burdick.  Cannon,  Fono.  Gruxnino.  Hart. 
Hartke,  Humphrey.  Inouyx.  Ketauver. 
Long  of  Missouri,  McGovern,  Morse, 
Moss.  Neuberqer.  Pell.  Randolph. 
Sparkman.  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
for  their  testimony  before  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  in  favor  of  the  cold 
war  GI  bill. 

Iliere  is  an  old  saying  that  the  "third 
time's  a  charm."  and  I  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  case  In  this  instance.  Bills  sim- 
ilar to  S.  5  were  favorably  reported  out 
of  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  1959  and  1961.  The  Senate 
passed  S.  1138  in  1959.  but  it  did  not 
reach  a  vote  in  the  House.  In  1961.  the 
cold  war  GI  bill.  S.  349,  was  again  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  but  was  not 


reported  in  time  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Forty-flve  percent  of  the  eligible 
young  men  in  this  coimtry  see  substan- 
tial military  service,  and  each  year  ap- 
proximately 500,000  cold  war  veterans 
return  to  civilian  life.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  veterans  entered  the  Armed 
Forces  without  any  higher  education,  or 
vocational  training,  and  very  few  were 
provided  with  technical  skills  suitable 
for  civilian  life  while  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  These  men  and  women  who 
have  served  ttieir  Nation  during  a  time 
of  international  tension  return  to  a  sit- 
uation of  high  unemployment  where  the 
unskilled  person  faces  decreasing  oppor- 
tunities. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  readjustment  assistance  to  these 
young  cold  war  veterans  in  continuing 
their  education  and  in  obtaining  voca- 
tional skills.  The  bill  also  contains  pro- 
visions for  direct  and  guaranteed  home 
and  farm  loans.  This  bill  is  not  a  give- 
away :  not  only  will  it  provide  the  United 
States  with  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
vitally  needed  men  and  women  in  the 
fields  of  education,  science,  and  medi- 
cine, it  will  more  thsm  pay  for  itself  in 
the  increased  taxes  which  these  veterans 
will  pay  on  their  increased  earnings. 
But  if  the  Congress  does  not  pass  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  this  action  or  rather 
this  lack  of  action  will  be  a  giveaway. 
We  will  be  giving  away  the  future  of 
these  patriotic  young  men;  we  will  be 
giving  away  a  part  of  the  economic 
growth  of  this  coiutry  which  is  depend- 
ent on  ever-increasing  supplies  of  skilled 
men;  and  we  will  be  giving  away  the  con- 
fidence which  the  American  people  and 
the  veterans  have  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  does  not  forget  the 
devotion  of  her  servicemen  who  have 
served  in  all  four  comers  of  the  globe  in 
whatever  capacity  the  situation  de- 
manded. 

Madam  President.  I  urge  the  careful 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate 
and  its  early  passage. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOaiTION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect CcHnmittee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
to  which  was  referred  for  examination 
and  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  dated  June  25. 
1963.  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  Interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  theretm.  pursuant  to  law. 


BILIf  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consoit.  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

8.1822.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Apoetoloa 
Oerontls  and  hia  wife  Anaataala;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kbat- 
XMO.  Mr.  MOMB.  Mr.  SaLTOMarau.. 
Mr.  CasB.  and  Mr.  Sooir) : 

8. 1823.  A  bill  to  make  oertaln  ehangea  in 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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RESCXiUnON 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  INVITATION  TO  AT- 
TEND NEXT  GENERAL  MEETING 
OF  COMMONWEALTH  ASSOCIA- 
TION IN  KUALA  LUMFUR.  MALAYA 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  attend  the  next  gen- 
eral meeting  ol  the  Commonwealth  As- 
sociation to  be  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaya,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  abore  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


COMPREHENSIVE  OVERHAXTL  OF 
IMMIGRATION  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  o^eague  [Mr. 
ElSAXOic] .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoBsi] ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltovstall],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  new 
bin  to  briiig  about  a  basic  overhaul 
in  our  national  immigration  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  discussing  civil  rights  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
also  the  problem  of  civil  rights  for  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world;  and  I  believe 
this  bill  represents  an  effort  to  provide 
civil  rights  in  terms  of  American  peace 
leadership  for  all  the  world. 

The  time  has  come  to  eod  the  piece- 
meal approach  to  immigration  reform. 
Our  national  Immigration  policy  has 
produced  an  incredible  epic  of  broken 
lives,  divided  families — case  after  case 
of  anguish,  de^Mtir.  and  frustration. 
During  the  campaign  in  1960.  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  pledge  to  give  high  priority 
to  immigration  reform.  The  President 
has  shied  away  from  this  critical  issue. 
As  a  Senator,  he  was  an  eloquent  fighter 
for  immigration  reform;  as  President,  he 
has  been  virtually  unheard  from. 

It  is  particularly  timely  that  we  give 
our  attention  to  immigration  legislation 
now.  when  we  are  testing  our  own  civil 
rights  as  Americans,  for,  in  a  real  sense, 
immigration  legislation  represents  civil 
rights  legislation  for  the  world.  Also, 
we  are  in  a  critical  stage  in  the  struggle 
for  an  open  world  among  the  free  na- 
tions; and  an  enlightened  immigration 
policy  by  our  country  would  be  an  enor- 
mous contribution  toward  that  national 
policy  objective. 

Basic  immigration  reform  has  for  the 
last  10  years  been  bedeviled  by  legislative 
handouts  to  deal  with  particular  .<iitua- 
tions  which  most  glaringly  exposed  the 
false  direction  of  our  immigration  policy. 
These  handouts  have  included  measures 
dealing  with  the  special  problems  of  the 
Azores,  aheepherders,  freedom  fighters 
from  Hungary,  and  some  effort  to  deal 
with  the  backlog  of  immigration  which 
separated  families.  Desirable  as  were 
each  of  these  items,  in  totality  whey 


were  uaed  to  block  really  fundamental 
Immlgratiop  lefoiiu. 

In  the  national  interest,  it  is  time  to 
end  this  sdf-delUBion  and  to  forgo,  if 
necessary,  these  individual  items  in  order 
to  fight  for  and  to  win  an  immigration 
policy  of  which  the  country  can  be  proud, 
not  ashamed. 

The  main  features  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 

First.  It  provides  for  the  determina- 
tion of  annual  quotas  on  the  basis  of  the 
I960  census  Instead  of  the  1920  census 
as  provided  for  by  existing  law.  Rede- 
termination of  quotas  would  be  required 
after  every  10-year  census  in  the  future. 
A  minimum  annual  quota  of  200  is  set  for 
any  quota  area. 

Second.  It  provides  for  the  pooling  of 
unused  quotas  and  their  allocation  to 
those  on  waiting  lists  by  Executive  order 
of  the  President  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Reallocations  are  subject  to  disapproval 
by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Third.  It  eliminates  quota  provisions 
which  now  discriminate  against  Asiatic 
and  colonial  peoples. 

Fourth.  It  establishes  a  Board  of  Visa 
Appeals  in  the  State  Department  to  re- 
view questions  involving  the  d«iial  of 
visas  and  the  application  or  meaning  of 
State  Department  regulations  applying 
to  immigration. 

Fifth.  It  esUblishes  a  sUtute  of  limi- 
tations whereby  no  alien  may  be  de- 
ported by  reason  of  conduct  occurring 
more  than  10  years  prior  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  deportation  proceedings. 

Sixth.  It  affords  Judicial  review  of  cit- 
izenship questions  and  of  both  exclusion 
and  deportation  orders  rather  than  only 
of  deportation  orders. 

Seventh.  It  eliminates  a  disadvantage 
of  naturalized  citizens,  as  compared  with 
natural-bom  citizens,  through  loss  of 
nationality  because  of  residence  abroad. 

Eighth.  It  grants  nonquota  status  to 
fourth  preference  immigrants,  that  is, 
brothers,  sisters,  sons,  or  daughters  of 
citizens,  whose  petitions  were  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  January 
1,  1963. 

Madam  President,  with  unhappy  accu- 
racy, our  national  immigration  policy 
opens  our  national  doors  wide  for  many 
people  who  do  not  care  to  come  in.  but 
slams  them  in  the  faces  of  people  who 
would  cherish  the  opportunity  to  be  U.S. 
citizens.  Like  most  spite  walls,  it  is  as 
harassing  to  those  within  as  to  those 
without.  It  is  so  offensive  to  fair 
minded  Americans,  whom  it  is  presum- 
ably designed  to  protect,  that  it  has  pro- 
duced a  flood  of  back-door  finagling  and 
occasional  circumvention  by  Congress  it- 
self. Each  week  scores  of  families 
stream  into  congressional  ofBces — in- 
cluding my  own.  in  New  York  City — to 
appeal  for  help.  Private  immigration 
bills  make  up  a  major  portion  of  our 
Federal  legislation.  And  yet  immigra- 
tion reform  today  is  largely  a  donnant 
issue. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, under  the  3-mlnute  limitation, 
the  time  available  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  expired. 
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Mr.  JAVIT8.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  ITf^thout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  al- 
most 200,000  people — ^relatives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  come  from  Italy 
and  from  Greece,  alone — are  penalized 
today  because  of  the  backwardness  of 
our  immigration  laws.  Yet  to  this  day 
we  continue  to  be  unable  to  do  anything 
about  them.  Instead,  we  take  «>ecial 
steps  at  times  of  national  emergency, 
such  as  during  the  crisis  in  Hungary,  at 
which  time  many  refugees  or  escapees 
streamed  from  that  country;  and.  of 
course,  in  such  situations  it  is  desirable 
that  we  take  them  in. 

It  has  been  a  decade  since  our  im- 
migration wall  was  perpetuated  by  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
better  known  as  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  Time  and  experience  have  more 
than  dramatised  the  fact  that,  as  its 
opponents  contended  11  years  ago.  it  is 
perhaps  as  unique  a  law  as  we  have  on 
our  statute  books.  But  these  11  years 
have  also  produced  an  atmosphere  of 
political  helplessness  to  exasperate  even 
the  most  determined  immigration  re- 
formers, so  that  tod^y  most  are  resigned 
to  the  now  annual  practice  of  settling 
for  piecemeal  revisions  or  temporary  re- 
lief rather  than  an  effective  ovorhaul  of 
our  entire  policy  of  immigration.  The 
back-door  methods  Congress  has  used  to 
cover  up  deficiencies  in  the  basic  law 
is  the  greatest  proof  of  the  law's  inade- 
quacies. Since  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  was  enacted,  Congress  has  passed 
special,  short-term  immigration  and 
refugee  legislation  which  has  had  the 
cumulative  effect  of  admitting  into  the 
United  States  more  than  twice  as  many 
persons  as  permitted  under  the  basic 
McCarran-Walter  Act. 

But  even  this  piecraaeal  legislation  has 
represented  no  relief  to  the  thousands 
of  American  families  within  coimtrles 
with  heavily  mortgaged  and  oversub- 
scribed immigration  quotas.  This  tragic 
situation  is  the  result  of  that  section  of 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  which  is  ad- 
mittedly based  on  national  and  racial 
discrimination — the  national  origins 
quota  system,  which  remains  today  as 
the  core  of  our  immigration  policy,  creat- 
ing ill  will  abroad,  furnishing  a  target 
for  Communist  propaganda,  and  making 
our  effort  to  win  over  the  uncommitted 
nations  more  difficult.  It  is  based  on 
the  rejected  racist  assumption  that  peo- 
ple of  one  ethnic  origin  are  superior,  so- 
cially and  culturally  to  those  of  another. 
It  was  designed  and  Is  administered  not 
to  admit  £is  many  immigrants  as  we  can 
readily  absorb,  but  to  exclude  as  many 
as  possible. 

Throughout  his  congressional  career. 
President  Kennedy  was  a  dedicated  foe 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  called  it 
in  1955  the  "most  blatant  piece  of  dis- 
crimination** In  history.  During  his 
1960  campaign,  he  called  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  pledged  to  give  the  Democratic 


platform  promises  on  immigration  re- 
form "high  priority."  The  President 
came  Into  office,  backed  by  a  stirring 
Democratic  platform  plank  on  immigra- 
tion, and  with  reasonable  assurances  of 
support  for  immigration  reform  from 
Republicans,  who  adopted  an  equally 
strong  immigration  plank.  The  Presi- 
dent had  every  reason  to  press  forward. 
But  those  who  expected,  at  long  last, 
fighting  leadership  in  this  field  were  dis- 
appointed— ^flrst,  by  President  Kennedy's 
failure  even  to  mention  immigration  in 
three  state  of  the  Union  messages;  sec- 
ond, by  the  failure  to  send  an  imniigra- 
tion  message  to  Congress  although  the 
President  has  sent  messages  to  Congress 
on  almost  every  other  major  national 
issue;  and  third,  by  the  failure  to  break 
new  ground  in  the  administration  of  the 
Immigration  Service. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
will  begin  to  show  the  vigorous  Presi- 
dential leadership  required.  At  the 
same  time,  we  in  Congress  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  suggest  the  direction  of 
immigration  reform. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
most  glaring  deficiencies  in  ATiK».ing  law 
and  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
study  by  experts  in  the  field.  As  origi- 
nally introduced  in  the  87th  Congress,  as 
S.  551,  the  bill  was  thoroughly  reviewed 
by  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation 
ctf  the  association  of  the  bar  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  a  distinguished  group  of 
experienced  attorneys  who  performed  an 
extremely  valuable  public  service  by 
issuing  a  detailed  report.  The  report 
described  the  bill  as  "most  desirable" 
and  recommended  enactment. 

"nie  present  bill  takes  into  account 
various  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  as  well  as  the  developments 
in  the  law  since  that  time.  It  also  In- 
corporates additional  features  so  that, 
in  its  new  form,  it  presents  a  oomplete 
proposal  for  immigration  reform.  I  note 
that  hearings  on  general  immigration 
legislation  which  had  been  scheduled  by 
the  Senate  Immigration  Subcommittee 
for  this  week  have  now  been  postponed. 
I  urge  that  they  be  rescheduled  promptly 
and  that  this  bill  be  included  in  the  sub- 
committee's deliberations  along  with 
8.  747,  introduced  by  Senator  Har  and 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  with 
other  measures  on  the  same  subject, 
since  the  present  bill  includes  a  number 
of  features  not  incorporated  in  the  other 
measures  and  in  some  Instances  provides 
a  different  approach  to  the  problems 
sought  to  be  resolved  by  all  the  bills. 

The  bill  also  includes  liberalized  pro- 
visions relating  to  refugees,  displaced 
persons  and  escapees  from  various  forms 
of  tjrranny,  including  the  Castro  tyr- 
anny. 

We  continue  to  this  day  to  be  unable 
to  do  anything  should  we  be  faced  wtth 
a  national  emergency — as  we  were  at 
the  time  of  the  Hungarian  uprising — in 
which  refugees  and  escapees  may  oome 
streaming  in  from  East  Germany,  from 
Hungary,  or  from  some  other  place  and 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  take  them. 
We  would  tbea  face,  as  we  did  btf ore. 


a  new  situation.  Again  we  would  have 
to  improvise  action. 

Madam  President,  I  aak  unanimous 
c(»sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBt  at  this  point  an  analysis  of  my 
bill  and  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  the  predecessor  bill.  S.  ft51. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rcc<«o,  as  follows: 

Ajtaltsis  or  Bnx  Amxmdixo  iMmaaATiON 
AMB  NAxxoMAurr  Acr  (llnOAMgw-WAijn 
Act)  Public  Law  414.  82d  OoMcsass 
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ACT 

Section  3  amends  sections  S12(a)  (IS)  and 
241  (a)  (8)  wltb  respect  to  standaKs  tor  de- 
twmlnlng  whether  aliens  are  or  are  Ukely 
to  become  p\iblle  chargea.  ■ttmlnatae  pro- 
ylslons  which  give  oontroUlng  effect  to  the 
opinion  of  the  oonaol  or  oi  Immlgratlan  of- 
ficials without  adequate  supporting  eridenoe. 

Section  8  amends  snboeettons  (37)  and 
(39)  of  section  213(a)  with  respect  to  stand- 
ards for  determining  whether  immigrants 
would  engage  in  subrerslon  acUvmes.  The 
consul  and  immigration  ofllclals  no  longer 
would  be  vested  with  the  autharity.  with- 
out restraint,  to  determine  by  th^r  own 
mental  processes  the  probability  oC  future 
proeeribed  conduct. 

Section  4  amends  sections  287(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  414  which  provides  for  interro- 
gation by  employees  of  the  Immigration  and 
Waturalisation  Service  without  warrant  of 
persons  believed  to  be  aliens  as  to  their  right 
to  be  or  remain  in  this  oountry.  Strength- 
ens the  term  "beUeved"  by  adding  "with 
probable  cause",  thus  preventing  Improper 
interrogation  of  citizens. 

Section  6(a)  repoOs  sections  852,  863,  and 
854  of  Public  lAW  414,  which  provide  for 
leas  of  nationality  by  naturalized  citiaens 
because  of  residenoe  abroad.  Repeals  sec- 
tion 350  of  PubUc  Law  414  which  provides 
for  divestiture  of  nationality  in  the  case  of 
dual  nationality  of  natural  bom  Americans. 
Repeals  section  86S  of  Public  Law  414  whl^ 
deals  with  loas  of  American  nattaoallty 
through  the  expatrtatkm  of  a  parent. 

Section  5(b)  amends  section  101(a)  (88) 
by  repealing  that  portion  of  the  definition 
of  the  term  "residenoe"  relating  to  eonttn- 
uous  reeidenoe  in  reapeot  «»  dlvescttnrs  of 
nationality  of  dual  '"■""■^It  aad  losa  of  na- 
tlooaUty  toy  natursMasd  dttasna. 

Section  6  amends  seettons  101(a)  (87), 
212(a)  (28)  (D) ,  241(a)  (6)  (D)  an«  SI8(a)  (8) 
of  Public  Law  414  by  brocMlenlng  restrtettons 
contained  in  that  act  with  respect  to  per- 
sons who  have  belonged  to  totaUtarlan  or- 
gantaationa.  Hasis  and  nsetots  would,  as  a 
result,  be  bairad  from  the  United  Statee 
without  the  nsoeaslty  of  proving,  as  Public 
Law  414  now  requlrss.  that  they  have  advo- 
cated or  belonged  to  organisations  which  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a  totaUtarian 
dictatorship  In  ths  United  >  States.  This 
olosss  the  loophole  In  PubUc  Ijtw  414  which 
now  permits  Naats  and  Flascists  to  antsr  the 
United  States  and  to  become  natursllned. 

Section  7  amends  ascUon  844(a)  (2)  with 
re^Mct  to  su^>enslon  of  deportation  of  oer- 
taln  parsons  wtth  not  lass  than  10  ysam  of 
oontlnuous  physloal  prssanca.  by  rsduoing 
the  hardship  rsqulrsmant  fOr  pennaaant 
residenoe  tram  "aaoeptlonal  and  astrsnaly 
unusual  hardship"  to  "astrame  hardship." 

Section  8  amends  ssetlon  301(e)  of  Public 
lAW  414  eliminating  provisions  requiring  fu- 
turs  mortgaglBg  of  qaotas. 

Section  9  rspeals  ssotkxM  90t(a)(f)  and 
902(b)  and  amends  aeetkms  a08(a)  aad  802 
(e)  to  allmtnats  quota  ptovlsloas  la  prssant 
law  which  dlserlmlnats 
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apply  under  the  quota  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  bom  instead  of  \mder  the 
Chinese  persons  quota.  Also,  Chinese  per- 
sons will  now  be  covmted  in  computing  the 
quota  tor  the  country  of  China;  at  preeent, 
persons  with  nunw  than  one-half  Chinese 
ancestry  are  not  so  counted  because  they 
are  included  in  the  Chineee  persons  quota. 

Section  33  amends  section  312(6)(d)  of 
Public  Law  414  by  redefining  the  term  "refu- 
gee eecapee"  and  provides  that  the  President 
may  by  proclamation  order  the  Attorney 
General  to  parole  into  the  United  States  ref- 
ugee escapees,  who  may  then  apply  for  ad- 
justment of  their  status  to  that  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted. 

Section  23  grants  temporary  nonquota  en- 
trance into  the  United  States  to  refugee 
eecapeee,  their  spouses  and  children,  pro- 
vided that  such  aliens  are  not  ineligible  to 
enter  under  any  provisions  of  Public  Law  414. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  la  authorised  to  make 
grants  up  to  65  million  for  the  resettlement 
of  any  "hard  core  refugees"  as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon  2ia(b)  of  Public  Law  414. 

Section  24  amends  section  245(c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  414  to  allow  Cuban  refugees  to  adjust 
parole  statxis  to  permanent  residence  with- 
out  leaving  the  United  States  as  Is  required 
\mder  section  245(c)  of  Public  Law  414  for 
aliens  from  countries  contiguous  to  the 
United  States  or  from  adjacent  Islands. 


cxbtain  paoposxd  psdzaal  lcgisij^tion  to 
Amkmd  ths  Immigbation  Laws 

This  report  discusses  provisions  of  three 
bills  pending  in  the  Congress  >  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  S.  661,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  jAvrrs  on  January  23, 
1961.  for  himself  and  Senators  Kxatino, 
Ifosss,  Saltonstall,  Cask,  and  Scorr;  HJl. 
3038,  introduced  by  Congressman  Hauhexn 
on  January  33, 1961;  and  HJl.  187,  introduced 
J>y  Congressman  Walter  on  January  3,  1961. 
The  bills  were  referred  to  the  Conmilttees 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

S.  651  and  H  Jt.  3038  are  companion  bills  * 
and  propose  to  make  changes  in  the  existing 
law  including,  among  others:  (1)  using  un- 
abridged census  figures  rather  than  only 
those  of  the  white  population  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  in  determining  im- 
migration quotas;  (3)  abolishing  the  special 
restrictions  now  superimposed  upon  the 
quota  system  against  persons  whose  ancestry 
stems  from  the  "Asiatic-Pacific  triangle"; 
(3)  basing  Unmigratlon  quotas  on  the  1960 
census  rather  than  on  the  1920  census;  (4) 
enabling  the  carryover  of  unused  quotas 
from  one  year  to  another  in  i>orportions  di- 
rected by  the  President;  (6)  permitting  the 
quotas  for  a  country  to  be  used  by  hnmi- 
granto  from  the  country's  colonial  posses- 
sions; (6)  placing  a  10-year  statute  of  lim- 
itations on  deportation  proceedings;  (7) 
creating  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals;  and  (8) 
making  provisions,  generally  In  agreement 
with  existing  case  law,  for  Judicial  review  of 


*  This  report  was  approved  by  this  commit- 
tee on  Jtily  6, 1961.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  three  bills  has  been  that  the  com- 
panion bills,  S.  651  and  HJl.  3038,  which  bills 
this  conunlttee  favored,  have  not  emerged 
from  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  The  third  bill,  HJl. 
187,  which  this  committee  criticized,  was  en- 
acted into  law  as  Public  Law  87-301  on  Sept. 
38.  1961.  76  Stat.  661-63.  See  H.  Rept.  566 
(1981). 

■HJt.  3088,  In  titles  I,  H,  m,  and  IV 
thweof  parallels  S.  661,  but  also  contains  a 
title  V.  which  S.  561  does  not,  relating  to  the 
issuance  of  special  nonquota  immigrant  visas 
to  refugeee.  Those  provisions  of  HJl.  3038 
and  certain  other  provisions  of  S.  3038  and 
8.  581  of  more  specialised  application  than 
the  provtsloas  eniunerated  above  in  the  text 
wlU  not  be  discussed  In  this  report. 


certain  administrative  decisions  In  the  Inunl- 
gratlon  field. 

This  committee  approves  of  these  provi- 
sions of  S.  661  and  HJt.  3038,  with  certain 
reservations.  We  have  suggestions  for  cor- 
recting what  appear  to  us  to  be  drafting 
errors  in  the  proposed  amendmente  to  sec- 
tion 202(a)  (6)  and  section  202(d)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  We  also 
suggest  that  the  bills  should  be  amended 
to  end  the  existing  discrimination  now  su- 
perimposed on  the  quota  system  against  per- 
sons of  Chinese  ancestry.  With  these  sug- 
gestions we  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the 
provisions  of  S.  551  and  HJl.  3038.  Our  dis- 
cussion below  will,  fen'  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
refer  only  to  S.  651.  but  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  similar  provisions  of  HJl.  3038. 

H.B.  187  provides  a  special  procedure  for 
the  Judicial  review  by  the  covirte  of  appeals 
of  orders  of  deportation,  and  places  certain 
restrictions  on  Judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive orders  concerning  deportation  and  ex- 
clusion. We  are  informed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  favors  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

This  committee  Is  sympathetic  to  the  ob- 
jective of  HJl.  187,  which  Is  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  process  of  Judicial  review  by 
certain  undesirable  aliens.  We  consider, 
however,  that  HJt.  187  goes  too  far.  We 
think  that  original  Jurisdiction  for  Judicial 
review  of  deportation  orders  belongs  in  the 
district  courta.  We  also  think  that  some 
of  the  provisions  of  HJl.  187  would  serve 
\induly  to  limit  access  to  the  courte  by  de- 
serving aliens. 

As  to  a  provision  of  HJt.  187  which  would 
write  the  principle  of  res  Judicata  into  the 
law  on  Judicial  review,  we  agree  that  some 
provision  of  this  sort  would  be  desirable, 
but  we  believe  that.  In  attempting  to  make 
that  principle  fully  applicable  to  habeas 
corpus  proceedings,  HJt.  187  exceeds  con- 
stitutional limite. 

nnmooucnoN 

This  committee  considers  that  the  pro- 
posed revisions  of  the  immigration  laws 
deserve  the  most  serioiu  attention  of  the 
Congress.  To  the  individual  huooan  beings 
directly  affected  by  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  Inunlgratlon  laws,  the  laws  are  vitally 
important.  There  are  few  governmental 
sanctions  whose  consequences  are  so  serious 
in  their  effect  tipon  human  life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness  as  exclusion  <»■  deporta- 
tion. The  immigration  laws  are  important, 
also  in  that  they  represent  to  the  world  the 
practical  expression  of  American  govern- 
mental philosophy.  In  Justice  to  the  indi- 
viduals concerned,  and  to  the  good  name  of 
the  United  Statee  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  Congress  should  spare  no  effort 
to  improve  and  perfect  our  immigration  laws. 

This  committee  approaches  the  problems 
raised  by  the  proposed  immigration  law  re- 
visions conscious  of  the  fact  that  legislation 
in  this  field  must  strike  a  balance  between 
competing  considerations. 

On  the  one  hand  stands  the  ideal  that 
the  United  States  of  America  should  repre- 
sent to  people  all  over  the  world  a  haven  of 
liberty  and  opportunity.* 

On  the  other  hand  stands  the  duty  of  the 
Nation  to  jMotect  Ite  own  citizens,  and  to 
take  account  of  the  internal  consequences  of 
inunlgratlon.  Mindful  of  that  duty.  Con- 
gress has  created  a  complex  system  of  statu- 
tory restrictions  on  immigration. 

In  revising  and  Improving  that  system. 
Congress  should,  we  believe,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  national  self-interest  is  best  served 
when  the  restrictions  are  both  sensible  and 
fair  in  operation,  and  consistent  with  our 
heritage  of  respect  for  Individual  human 
Integrity. 


*See  "The  New  Colossus,"  Inscription  by 
Emma  Lasarus  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  New 
York  Harbpr. 
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protfisiona  of  S.  Stl  reUaing  to  quotas 

Under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  adopted  in  1952  (which  we  will  some- 
times call  "the  1952  act"),  the  number  of 
perBons  allowed  to  enter  the  United  Statee 
from  any  quote  area  during  any  1  year  Is 
generally  limited  to  one-sixth  of  1  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  continental  United 
States  In  1920  attributable  by  national  origin 
to  that  quota  area.*  Each  quota  area,  how- 
ever, Is  given  a  quota  of  at  least  100  persons; 
8  U.S.C.  1151(a);  sec.  301(a)  of  the  1953  act. 

To  apportion  the  total  quota,  the  1952  act 
divided  the  inhabited  areas  of  the  world 
outside  the  United  States  into  quota  areas, 
generally  along  the  lines  of  national  bound- 
aries and  made  the  determination  of  the 
respective  quotas  of  the  various  quota  areas 
the  Joint  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Attorney  General;  8  U.S.C.  1161(b),  1152; 
sees.  201  (b)  and  202  of  the  1952  act. 

The  cturent  quotas  of  more  than  100 
determined  under  the  1953  act  by  those 
Cabinet  oScers  and  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, are  as  follows:  ■ 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland..  85,  361 

Oemumy 25, 814 

Ireland  (Eire) 17.756 

Poland 6. 488 

Italy 5,  666 

Sweden 8. 295 

Netherlands 3. 136 

Prance « 8. 069 

Czechoslovakia 2,  859 

U.S.S  Jl 3, 687 

Norway , 3. 364 

Switzerland , 1. 698 

Austria 1. 405 

Belgium 1. 397 

Denmark 1, 175 

Yugoslavia 943 

Hungary 865 

Finland 666 

Portugal 438 

Lithuania 884 

Greece 868 

Rumania 389 

Spain ■_  360 

Latvia 335 

Turkey 326 

Japan 185 

Estonia 116 

Chineee  persons ._  106 

Mtnimiim  annual  quotas  of  100  are  in  ef- 
fect for  the  following  quota  areas: 

Afghanistan.  Albania,  Andora,  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Asta-Padfic,  Australia,  Bhutan, 
Bxilgarla,  Burma,  Cambodia.  Cameroons 
(trust  territory.  United  Kingdom),  Camer- 
oon, Central  African  Republic,  Ceylon,  Chad, 
China,  Congo,  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Cyprus, 
Dahomey,  Danzig  (Free  City  of) ,  Ethiopia, 
Gabon,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Iceland,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Iran  (Persia) ,  Iraq,  Israel.  Ivory  Coast, 
Jordan,  Korea,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya, 
Liechtenstein,  Luxemboiu-g.  Ifalsgasy  Re- 
public, Malaya  (Federation  of).  Monaco.  Mo- 
rocco. Muscat  (Oman).  Nauru  (trxist  terri- 
tory, Australia).  Nepal,  New  Giilnea  (trust 
territory,  Australia) ,  New  Zealand.  Niger.  Pa- 
cific Islands  (trust  territory.  United  States 
administered),  Pakistan,  Palestine  (Arab 
Palestine),  Philippines,  Buanda-UTundi 
(trust  territory,  Belgium),  Western  Samoa 
(trust  terrlt(H7.  New  Zealand),  San  Madno, 
Saudi  ArabU,  Somali  Republic,  South  West 
Africa  (mandate) ,  Sudan,  Tanganjrika  (trust 
territory.      United      Kingdom).      Thailand 

*  Immlgrante  bom  in  an  Independent 
country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  how- 
ever, were  not  made  subject  to  quota  limi- 
tations; 8  UJ3.C.  1101(a)  (27)  (O);  sec.  101 
(a)(27)(C)  of  the  1953  act. 

"  President's  Proclamation  No.  8208.  June  9, 
1969,  24  FJl.  4679,  as  amended  by  President's 
Proclamation  3372,  Sept.  28.  1980.  26  PJl. 
9283,  see  8  U.S.CA.  1161.  pocket  part. 


(Slam) ,  Togo.  Tunisia,  Union  of  South  Africa. 
United  Arab  Republic.  Upper  Volta,  Vietnam. 
Yemen. 

The  total  of  all  of  the  quotas  is  164.887. 

The  system  of  quota  allocation  upon  the 
basis  of  national  origins  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  debate.  Critics  of  the  system  have 
asserted  that  ite  objective  was  to  favor  the 
Nordic  races  of  northern  and  western  Europe 
over  the  races  of  southern  and  eastern  Eiuope 
and  elsewhere.  To  ite  critics,  the  national 
ixlglns  system  is  "a  discriminatory  program 
of  restriction  •  •  •  rooted  in  dubious  bio- 
logical and  anthropological  assumptions." 
Kingsley,  "Immigration  and  Oiu-  Foreign 
Policy  Objectives.  21  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems."  299.  301,  310  (1966).  On  the 
other  hand,  defenders  of  the  system  say  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  notions  of  racial  superiority,  but 
simply  to  provide  a  fair  pragmatic  method  of 
allocating  quotas.  They  say :  "The  national- 
origins  quota  system  is  like  a  mirror  held  up 
before  the  American  people.  As  our  various 
foreign  orlg^lns  are  determined  upon  a  basis 
of  nationality  and  refiected  in  the  mirror,  the 
quotas  of  the  countries  of  our  origin  are  pro- 
portioned. The  basic  policy  of  the  system  is 
to  grant  to  each  group  Ite  fair  share — no  more 
and  no  less— of  the  permissible  volume  of 
annual  quota  inunlgratlon.  Any  other  dis- 
tribution of  the  quotas  woiild,  indeed,  be 
discriminatory."  Alexander.  "A  Defense  of 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act,"  21  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems.  382,  385  (1966). 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  proposals  to  abandon  the 
national  origins  system  altogether.*  Indeed, 
biUs  to  that  effect  and  to  substitute  a  sys- 
tem of  qtiota  allocations  based  upon  other 
considerations,  such  as  family  ties,  occupa- 
tional skills,  refugee  status,  and  national  in- 
terest have  been  introduced  in  the  ciirrent 
session  of  Congress.' 

We  have  not  undertaken  in  this  report  to 
ooDunent  upon  those  prc^xxals  because  we 
understand  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
legislative  support  to  stand  a  chance  of  en- 
actoMnt  at  this  time. 

S.  661,  which  we  do  consider,  does  not 
abandon  the  national  origins  system^  alto- 
gether, but  does  modify  it  in  a  number  of 
important  respecte.  We  consider  all  of  these 
changes  to  the  quota  syston  highly  deiHrable, 
and  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  them.  Our 
reasons  for  doing  so,  and  certain  additional 
suggestions,  are  developed  below. 

Under  existing  law,  the  general  critolon 
for  quota  allocations  U  national  origin — 
meaning  the  place  of  birth — and  Is  not  race. 
Depending  upon  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  United  Statee  whoee  forebears  came  from 
France,  for  example,  a  quota  is  established  for 
immlgrante  from  France,  and  a  person  bom 
in  France  may  come  in  imder  that  quota, 
without  regard  to  his  racial  extraction.  8 
U.S.C.  1162(a):  section  202(a)  of  the  1952  act. 
See  Gordon  and  Bosenfield.  "Immigration 
Law  and  Procedure"  (1959  ed.).  section  2.27. 

Additional  provisions,  however,  have  been 
superimposed  upon  the  basic  national  origins 
system  which  operate  to  set  up  patterns  of 
discrimination  against  persons  of  certain 
races — ^particularly  against  Negroes,  Chinese, 
and  oriental  races  indigenous  to  the  "Asiatic- 
Pacific  triangle." 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  merite  of  the  basic  national 
origins  system,  we  believe  there  should  be 
wide  agreonent  that  the  discrimination  solely 
upon  racial  grounds  Is  alien  to  our  American 
heritage  and  Ideals  and  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  law. 

The  racial  discrimination  of  the  present 
law  take  several  different  forms.  The  first 
form  we  consider  is  that  directed  against 
Negroes. 


•  X.O..  8. 1306  Introduced  in  the  84th  Cong., 
1st  sees.,  by  Senator  I<ehman. 
'  E.G.,  HJl.  6555;  HJl.  607. 


Provision  of  S.  SSI  for  utlng  unatriAged 
census  rather  than  only  the  wMte  pojmUi' 
tion  of  the  continental  United  State* 
Section  201(a)  of  the  1952  act  provides: 
"The  annual  quota  for  any  quota  area  shall 
be  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  number  of 
inhabltante  in  the  continental  United  States 
in  1930,  which  number,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  quotas  for  quota  areas 
within  the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle,  shall  be 
the  same  ntunber  heretofore,  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1924,  attributable  by  na- 
tional origin  to  such  quota  area;  Provided, 
That  the  quota  existing  for  Chinese  persons 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
shall  be  continued,  and,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  202  (e).^  the  minlmTun 
quota  for  any  quota  area  shall  be  100,"  8 
U.S.C.  1151(a). 

By  this  section.  Negroes  are  discriminated 
against  in  the  establishment  of  quotas.  This 
is  accomplished  by  excluding  Negroes  from 
the  population  count  \ised  in  the  computa- 
tion of  quotas.  The  result  is  to  distort  the 
national  origins  system  so  as  to  prevent  the 
quotas  of  African  nations  from  reflecting  the 
true  number  of  America's  Inhabltante  attrib- 
utable by  national  origin  to  those  nations. 
This  discrimination  is  not  readily  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  present  law,  but  Is  burled 
in  ite  provision  that  for  general  purposes  in 
the  computation  of  quotas  the  number  of 
tnhabltanto  of  the  continental  United  States 
"shall  be  the  same  number  heretofore  de- 
termined under  the  provisions  of  ssetton  11 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1834."  The  Im- 
migration Act  of  1934,  In  seeUon  11(d) 
thereof,  provided  that  in  computing  quotas 
the  term  "inhabltante  in  continental  United 
States  in  1930"  did  not  include:  (1)  Imml- 
grante from  Independent  oountrlee  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  their  deeoendanta; 

(2)  aliens  ineligible  for  citiaenshlp  (whkdi 
referred  to  orientals)  and  their  deeoendanta; 

(3)  the  desoendante  of  slave  Immlgranta; 
and  (4)  the  descendante  of  American  abo- 
rigines; 43  Stat.  168,  168-80. 

Items  1.  3,  and  4  have  Uttle.  tf  any.  current 
significance  upon  quotas;  Item  1  because  in- 
dependent countries  of  this  hemli^ibere  are 
outside  the  quota  system  anyway;  Item  2 
because  the  1963  act  does  not  follow  the  1934 
act's  computations  In  fixing  quotas  within 
the  Asiatlo-Paelfic  triangle  (the  provisions 
of  the  existing  law  as  to  the  AsUtlc-Padfic 
triangle  are  discussed  below);  and  Item  4 
because  by  definltlan  American  aborigines 
would  not  be  attributable  to  any  foreign 
country. 

Item  8,  however,  has  a  praetleal  signifi- 
cance, because  It  means  that  the  Negro 
population  is  excluded  for  purpoees  ot  de- 
termining quotas. 

We  can  see  no  Justification  whateoever  for 
such  discrimination.  Since  Congress  has 
chosen  to  base  Immigration  quotas  upon  the 
system  of  national  origins,  we  can  see  no 
reason  not  to  follow  that  sj^stem  In  the  ease 
of  Negroes. 

It  Is  a  poor  mirror  Indeed  which  falls  to 
reflect  that  America  has  a  slaable  Negro 
population.  The  fact  that  their  anoestors 
may  have  come  here  Involnntarlly,  In  the 
steaming  holds  of  slave  ships,  is  totally  ir- 
relevant to  the  matter  of  reflecting  in  cur- 
rent Immigration  quotas  the  nattooal  origins 
of  our  population. 

We  accordingly  endoree  the  provMan  of 
S.  661  which  makae  no  racial  dlserlmliiation 
against  Negroes  in  Ite  proposal  that  section 
301(a)  be  amended  to  read  as  SoUowe: 

"Sac.  301.  (a)  The  annual  quota  of  any 
quota  area  shall  be  one^eixth  of  1  per  eentom 
of  the  number  of  Inhabltanta  In  the  United 
States  in  1960  attributable  by  nattonal  origin 
to  such  quota  area:  Pnntded,  Ttiat  the  qoota 
existing  for  Chinese  persons  prior  to  June  37, 
1963,  shall  be  oontlnued  and  the  minimum 
quota  for  any  quota  area  shall  be  one  hun- 
dred." 
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one  of  the  19  sqparate  quota 

to:  an  inunlgrant  bom 

outside  the  triangle  who  te 

as  much  as  one-half  hte  an- 

or  peoples  indigenoTis  to, 

separate   quota   area.      (8 

(2)  and  (4).) 
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Tixe  few  examples  given  below  (others  are 
cited  in  the  commentary  In  the  first  volume 
of  8  UJS.C  .A.  at  pp.  33-24)  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate practical  i^f^Ucations  of  the  above 
rulee: 

1.  A  Japaneee  bom  in  the  Portuguese 
ooioaj  of  ICacao  te  chargeable  to  the  Asiatic- 
Paciflc  quota  and  not  to  the  quota  for  PcM'tu- 
gal  nor  to  the  quota  for  Japan.  (8  UJS.C. 
1162(b)(3).) 

2.  A  native  of  Canada  bom  of  a  Japanese 
mother  and  a  Canadian  father  )^  not  a  non- 
quota immigrant  (see  8  U.S.C.  1101(27) ),  al- 
though he  to  a  native  of  an  Independent 
country  located  in  the  Western  Hemtephere. 
He  te  chargeable  to  the  quota  for  Japan.  (8 
UJB.C.  1162(b)(4).) 

8.  An  immigrant  bom  in  Oermany  of  a 
Malayan  father  and  a  German  mother,  te 
chargeable  to  the  "Astetlc-Paclflc  quota."  (8 
U.S.C.  1162(b)(6).) 

4.  An  Inunlgrant,  bora  in  Mexico  of  a  Jap- 
aneee father  and  a  Korean  mother,  U  charge- 
able to  the  "Astetic-Paciflc  quoU."  (8  U.S.C. 
1162(b)  (8).) 

The  1962  act  also  dtecrlmlnates  sgalnst 
quota  areas  In  the  Aslatic-Paclflc  triangle  In 
the  matter  of  revising  quotas.  A  previously 
determined  qtiota  (8  U.S.O.  1161)  te  subject 
to  revision  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Commerce  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  when- 
ever necessary  as  a  result  of  foreign  political 
changes  involving  transfer  of  territory  from 
one  sovereignty  to  another  8  U.S.C.  1152(e). 
Such  revtelons  are  bcued.  with  respect  to  all 
quota  areas  except  those  within  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  triangle,  on  the  formula  of  one -sixth 
of  1  percent  of  the  number  of  Inhabitants  in 
the  continental  United  States  In  1920  attrib- 
utable by  national  origin  to  such  quota  area 
8  U.S.C.  1161(a).  In  the  case  of  Asiatic- 
Pacific  triangle  quota  areas,  however,  a  vir- 
tual ceiling  of  2,000  Immigrants  te  imposed 
on  the  sum  total  of  all  quota  numbers  avail- 
able for  such  quota  areas.*  As  explained  by 
Besterman:  "Should  the  niunber  of  quota 
areas  within  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  exceed 
20  (through  the  creation  of  new  independent 
countries  or  other  political  entitles  defined 
in  section  1162(a)  and  entitled  to  a  standard 
TwiTiiTniitw  quota  of  100) ,  the  minimmn  quo- 
tas for  the  areas  located  in  the  triangle 
wo\ild  be  subject  to  proportionate  decrease 
so  that  the  axon  total  of  all  minimum  quotas 
for  such  areas  does  not  exceed  2.000  at  any 
time.  The  only  oriental  minimum  quota 
which  would  escape  thte  automatic  decrease 
te  the  AsU-Paclfic  quota,  fixed  permanently, 
imder  section  1162(b)(1).  so  as  to  remain 
at  100." 

In  defense  of  the  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle 
provisions  of  the  1962  act,  it  te  urged  that 
such  provteions  actually  liberalized  prior  law 
which  had.  since  the  Inmilgratlon  Act  of  1917 
(89  Stat.  874),  constituted  an  area,  roughly 
approximating  the  Astetlc-Pacific  triangle, 
as  the  Asiatic  barred  zone  from  which  no  im- 
migration at  all  was  permitted  (except  for 
China,  for  which  a  quota  of  105  was  estab- 
lished in  1944   (68  Stat.  1126) ).» 

It  te  also  luged  that  "if  the  tho\isands  of 
people  of  Asian  ancestry  b<xii  in  the  quota 
coiuitrles  of  Europe  were  given  access  to  such 
quotas,  and  if  the  600,000  people  of  Asian  an- 
cestry bom  in  the  nonquota  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemtepho-e  were  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  immigrating  into  the  United  States 
without  ntunerlcal  limitation,  too  drastic  a 
change  could  result  in  the  ethnic  composi- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
becaxise  the  pec^les  of  Asia  would  be  deriv- 
ing immigration  privilegee  not  only  in  great 
dteproportlon  to  their  largest  possible  reflec- 
tion in  the  national-origins  mirror,  but  in 


*Bestennan,  "Conunentary  on  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,"  8  UJ3.C.A.,  p.  1, 
at  21;  8  UjS.C.  1152(e). 

*  Alexander.  "A  Defense  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act."  21  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems,  393-394  (1966). 


even  greater  dteproportlon  to  the  privileges 
granted  any  other  of  our  foreign  national- 
origins  group."  " 

The  committee  finds  these  arguments  un- 
convincing. In  the  case  of  other  peoples 
of  the  world,  our  national  origins  mirror  te 
supposed  to  refiect  exactly  what  its  name 
indicates— country  of  origin,  and  not  race. 
We  think  it  te  indefensible  to  impose  a  dte- 
crimlnatory  ancestry  test  on  persons  con- 
taining half,  or  more,  oriental  blood. 

The  consequences  of  employing  such  racial 
criteria  in  Federal  legtelatlon  affecting  people 
abroad  have  been  pointed  out  as  follows:  " 
"All  of  thte  might  be  a  matter  only  for 
oxii  own  consciences  were  it  not  for  the  pal- 
pable fact  that  provteions  like  the  ancestry 
test  for  orientate  and  the  barriers  against  the 
colonial  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemtephere 
play  squarely  into  the  hands  of  our  adver- 
saries In  the  great  struggle  now  going  on 
to  establish  a  new  balance  of  power  in  the 
world.  Through  our  immigration  policies, 
we  have  managed  to  rub  salt  into  the  deep- 
est wounds  of  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
the  world.  Moreover,  as  we  do  not  tire  of 
pointing  out  to  the  Russians,  deeds  speak 
louder  than  words.  It  te  dUBcult  for  the 
Voice  of  America  to  explain  away  what  we 
are  doing  in  these  fields.  At  the  moment, 
when  we  are  calling  for  a  united  /ree  world 
opposed  to  communism,  our  immigration 
policies  are  based  on  invidioxis  dtetinctions 
among  countries  and  nationalities,  includ- 
ing the  very  countries  we  wteh  to  ally  with 
us." 

The  committee  believes  that,  in  its  own 
self-interest,  the  United  States  should  Insure 
that  its  immigration  laws  do  not  convey  to 
the  world  a  false  image  of  American  govern- 
mental philosophy.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  te  a  part  of  our  heritage.  We 
should  not  Ignore  it  in  framing  our  immigra- 
tion tews. 

Accordingly,  the  conunlttee  approves  sec- 
tions 108(b)  and  (c)  and  301  of  S.  551 
which  eliminate  the  si>ectel  "Asiatic-Pacific 
triangle"  provteions  of  existing  law  by  delet- 
ing section  202(a)(6).  (b)  and  (c)  (8  U3.C. 
1152(a)(6),  (b)  and  (c)  and  appropriately 
amending  sections  201(a)  and  202(e)  of  the 
1952  act.     (8  U.S.C.  1161(a)  and  1162(e).) 

Section  106  of  S.  661.  perhaps  Inadvert- 
ently, ateo  repeate  section  202(d)  (8  U.S.C. 
1151(d) )  which  statee:  "The  provision  of  an 
immigration  quota  for  a  quota  area  shall  not 
constitute  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  the  political  transfer  of  territory  from  one 
coimtry  to  another,  or  recognition  of  a  gov- 
ernment not  recognized  by  the  United 
Stetes." 

The  committee  recommends  amendment 
of  the  bill  to  eliminate  such  repeal. 

Special  diacritnination  of  both  the  1952  act 
and  S.  SSI  against  Chinese  persona 

Upon  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws  in  1943,  Congress  established  a  spectel 
racial  quota  of  106  for  Chinese  persons, 
wherever  they  may  be  bom.  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1948.  67  Stat.  600.  In  addition  a 
quota  of  100  was  allotted  for  non-Chinese 
who  were  bom  in  China.  Thte  quota  ar- 
rangement was  continued  by  the  1952  act  (8 
UjS.C.  1161(a);  sec.  201(a)  of  1962  act.  quoted 
above) . 

A  Chinese  person  te  defined  as  an  alien 
who  te  as  much  as  one-half  Chinese  blood 
(sec.  6(b).  act  of  JiUy  2,  1946,  60  Stat.  416; 
22  CJ'Jt.  42.15  (b) ) .  Thus,  an  adult  Cana- 
dian bom  in  Canada  of  a  Canadian  father 
and  a  Chinese  mother,  cannot  enter  the 
United  States  except  under  the  special 
Chinese  quota. 


>i  Alexander.  31  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems  at  p.  394. 

^  Klngsley,  "Immigration  and  Our  Foreign 
Policy  Objectives,"  31  Iaw  and  ContemjM}- 
rary  Problems  299,  306  (1966). 
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8.  661  would  not^change  the  law  In  thte 
respect,  and  would  provide  In  section  201 
(a) :  "That  the  quota  existing  for  Chinese 
person^  prior  to  June  27,  1962.  shall  be  con- 
tinued." 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  com- 
mittee disapproves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
exteting  law  with  superimpose  racial  dis- 
criminations upon  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem. We  accordingly  disapprove  of  the 
language  of  S.  661  which  would  operate  to 
continue  that  discrimination  against  Chinese 
persons,  and  we  recommend  that  that  dte- 
crimlnation  be  removed.  That  result  can  be 
accomplished  simply  by  striking  from  8.  661 
the  proviso  quoted  above  so  that  persons  of 
Chinese  racial  extraction  would  then  b« 
treated  no  differently  than  anyone  else. 

The  1960  rather  than  the  1920  census 

In  1920  the  poputetion  of  the  contlnentcd 
United  States  was  106,710,820  ("Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,"  1960.  at  p. 
6).  In  1960  the  total  poputetion  of  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
had  grown  to  179323.176.  Bureau  ot  Census, 
1960  Census  of  Poputetion.  Advance  Beporta, 
PC(Al)-l. 

The  proposal  of  S.  661  to  use  1980  census 
figures  rather  than  1920  figures  would  of 
course  have  two  effecta:  (1)  to  Increase  the 
annual  quotas  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  poputetion.  and  (2)  to  make  the 
quotas  reltect  the  current  pattern  of  the 
national  origins  of  Americans  rather  than 
the  pattern  of  over  40  years  ago. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  effects,  it  seems  to 
us  altogether  reasonable  that  in  our  ex- 
panding national  economy,  the  optimum 
nimiber  of  inunlgrants  will  Increase  roughly 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  our  popute- 
tion. The  figure  of  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of 
current  national  population  attributable  by 
national  cnrlgln  to  quota  areas  would  produce 
a  total  annual  quota  of  about  260.000,  which 
does  not  seem  to  us  imduly  largs.  We  ex- 
press thte  view  as  citizens  and  not  as  experte, 
for  we  do  not  pretend  to  expertise  concern- 
ing the  optlmiun  number  of  Immlgranto  to 
adnllt  annually. 

The  second  effect  of  the  quota  change- 
to  make  quotas  reflect  the  current  pattern 
of  national  origins  rather  than  one  40  years 
old — we  submit  te  an  essential  change  if  the 
Justification  of  the  national  origins  system 
te  to  have  current  validity. 

A  continuing  failure  by  Congress  to  make 
the  national  origins  system  reflect  ova  cur- 
rent population,  will  Inevitably  undermine 
that  system,  for  it  deetroys  ita  only  de- 
fensible support,  which  te  that  it  te  fair  to 
allocate  quotas  among  countries  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  countries  are  reflected  in 
our  population. 

If  quotas  are  to  be  determined  by  holding 
a  mirror  up  to  the  Nation,  surely  that  te  not 
accomplished  by  using  Instead  of  a  mirror, 
a  portrait  40  years  old. 

Provisions  of  S.  SSI  enabling  the  earryover 
of  unused  quotas 
The  existing  law  authorises  total  annual 
quotas  of  about  164,000.  In  1960  only  about 
101,000  quota  Immlgranto  were  admitted. 
Experience  over  the  years  has  shown  that 
about  a  third  of  the  quota  regularly  goes 
unfilled.  See  1960  Aimual  Report  ot  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Service, 
page  23. 

Thte  situation  te  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
allotted  many  jnon  quota  spaces  than  the 
number  of  persons  who  desire  to  become 
U.S.  immlgranto.  For  example,  in  1980,  of 
the  annual  quota  of  66.361  for  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  only  27.034  places  were 
filled,  and  of  the  annual  quota  of  17,766  for 
Ireland  (Eire),  only  7,479  places  were  filled. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries the  demand  for  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  United  States  regularly  exceeds 


the  limited  stqiply  of  quota  places,  and  hope- 
lessly long  waiting  Iteta  confront  would-be 
Americans.  See  Magnuson.  "Coliunbns 
Couldnt  Get  a  Vtea,"  New  Yatk  Times  Sun- 
day magazine,  April  16,  1961.  page  34. 

No  carryover  of  unused  quotas  te  per- 
mitted under  existing  law. 

It  has  been  said  in  support  ot  the  *»<«»«"g 
law  that: 

"If  the  overfiow  of  immlgranto  from  over- 
subscribed quotas  were  permitted  to  utilize 
the  xmfllled  portions  of  undersubscribed 
quotas,  thte  would  not  bring  the  national 
origins  system  into  proportionate  balance, 
but  on  the  contrary,  would  further  unbal- 
ance it."  Alexander,  "A  Defense  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act."  31  Law  and  Contem- 
porary Problems  382,  386   (1968). 

In  the  Judgment  of  this  committee,  that 
argiunent  against  permitting  a  carryover  te 
not  persuasive. 

The  national  origins  system — ^whlle  it  may 
be  a  satisfactory  empirical  method  ot  arriv- 
ing at  quota  flguroa  does  not  stem  from  any 
sharply  defined  and  delicately  balanced  pat- 
tern of  xuitional  groups  In  the  Amwloan 
poputetion,  but  rather  upon  a  rough  ap- 
proximation of  where  the  ancestors  of  Amer- 
icans came  from. 

The  basic  calcutetlons  of  the  national 
origins  of  the  1920  poputetion  of  the*con- 
tlnental  United  States,  which  are  still  in 
effect,  were  made  in  1928.  pursuant  to  the 
Inunlgratlon  Act  of  1924.  The  1924  act  ex- 
plicitly provides:  "Such  determination  ■h^ii 
not  be  made  by  tracing  the  ancestors  or 
descendanto  of  partictilar  individuate,  but 
shall  be  based  upon  statistics  of  immigration 
and  emigration,  together  with  rates  of  in- 
crease of  poputetion  as  shown  by  successive 
decennial  UJ3.  oenstises.  and  such  other  data 
as  may  be  foimd  to  be  reUable."  Section 
11  (c)  of  the  1924  act;  42  Stat.  1963. 

The  method  employed  in  nnaUng  the  na- 
tional origins  calcutetlons  pursuant  to  that 
act  was  explained  in  a  Joint  memorandiun 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  and 
Labor  dated  February  26,  1928.  (S.  Doc. 
66.  70th  Cong..  1st  sees.)  In  essence,  the 
method  employed  in  making  the  calcute- 
tlons was  as  follows: 

The  poputetion  of  the  United  States  in 
1790  was  classified  by  "wt«f>nal  origin  simply 
upon  the  baste  of  their  sxunames.  Then  im- 
migration and  census  records  for  the  period 
1820  to  ^920  were  iised  to  furnish  the  niun- 
bers  of  persons  coming  from  each  foreign 
coimtry  during  those  years.  (Records  from 
1790  to  1820  were  unavailable.)  Then  1920 
census  statistics  were  xised  to  supply  the 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  poputetion  who 
were  either  Immlgranto  or  the  children  of 
immlgranto.  and  the  countries  of  their 
national  origin. 

Other  persons  Included  in  the  1920  census 
were  allocated  ^"'""g  cotintries  of  origin 
upon  the  baste  of  projections  of  the  1790 
poputeUon  and  the  immlgraUon  thereafter, 
which  projections  were  based  in  part  upon 
assumed  rates  of  natural  Increase.  (8.  Doc. 
86.  70th  Cong..  1st  sees.) 

In  other  words,  if  persons  of  one  national 
origin  multiplied  faster  than  persons  of  an- 
other national  origin,  the  calcutetlons  made 
under  the  1924  act  would  not  reflect  it. 

It  te  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems of  classifying  the  population  by  national 
origins  and  from  the  methods  necessary  to 
do  so.  that  the  result  could  be  only  a  rough 
approximation.  Thte  te  not  said  to  crtUctee 
the  scholars  who  made  the  calcutetlons.  for 
they  dteplayed  great  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  problems  presented 
by  the  legistetlon.  but  rather  to  place  In  per- 
spective the  proper  function  to  be  served  by 
the  completed  calcutetlons. 

America  today  has  a  poputetion  which  te 
the  product  of  the  greatest  melting  pot  in 
history.  As  the  scholars  who  made  the  na- 
tional origins  calcutetlons  under  the   1924 


act  wrote:  "On  account  of  the  intermixture 
of  the  various  national  stocks  resulting  from 
intermarriage,  it  te  obviously  impoaslbte  to 
divide  the  poputetion  of  the  United  States 
into  distinct  classes,  such  that  each  class 
shall  consist  exclusively  of  persons  who  were 
all  bom  in  the  same  county"  (S.  Doc.  66. 
70th  Cong.,  1st  sees. ) . 

In  thte  committee's  opinion,  the  neces- 
sarily rou^  i4>proximation  of  the  national 
origins  derivations  of  our  present  poputetion. 
and  the  fact  that'  those  groups  have  by  now 
been  so  blended  by  intermarriage  as  to  be 
Indtetinguishable.  indicate  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  let  quotas  go  ii««iiii»i^  merely 
because  there  te  InsulBclent  demand  for  them 
in  the  country  to  which  they  are  first  as- 
signed. To  do  so  te  to  elevate  the  national 
origins  system,  which  te  no  more  than  an 
empirical  method  of  allocating  the  total 
quota  among  various  countries,  to  the  tevel 
of  demographic  theory,  unwarranted  by  the 
source  material. 

It  seems  to  us  that  once  Congress  deter- 
mines the  optlmiim  annual  niunber  of  quota 
immlgranto.  it  te  in  the  national  interest  to 
fill  that  quota  with  desirable  hiunan  beings. 
So  long  as,  by  the  determination  of  our  leg- 
Istetors,  the  Nation  has  rocun  for  and  can 
profitably  use  a  certain  number  of  inuni- 
granto.  It  makes  good  sense  to  let  good  ones 
come  in  despite  the  fact  that  they  might  be 
Italians  rather  than  Englishmen. 

The  conunlttee  accordingly  endorses  the 
provisions  of  8.  661  enabling  the  carryover 
of  unused  quotas  by  adding  the  following 
language  to  section  301(a)  of  the  act:  "The 
unused  pcntion  of  all  quotas  shall  be  made 
avalteble  in  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
in  such  proportions  as  the  President  may  by 
Executive  order  direct,  to  immlgranto  who 
are  specified  in  section  30S(a)  of  thte  act. 
who  are  on  waiting  Iteto  of  valid  applications 
for  visas.  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  the  dtetribution  of  unnsed  quotas 
provided  for  by  such  Executive  order,  and 
they  shall  become  effective  80  days  following 
the  submission  of  such  report,  unless  within 
such  period  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  have  passed  a  concur- 
rent reeolution  stating  in  substance  that 
they  do  not  favor  the  dtetribution  provided 
for  in  such  Executive  order,  in  which  event 
no  quotas  shall  be  made  avalteble  pxirsuant 
to  such  Executive  order." 

It  seems  to  the  conunlttee  that  the  provi- 
sion for  Congress  to  review  the  President's 
propoeed  distribution  of  unused  quotas  af- 
fords ample  protection  against  any  abuse  of 
Presidential  power  in  thte  oonneetlan. 

Provisions  of  8.  SSI  eoneeming  mortgaging 
of  quotas  by  reason  of  admission  of 
refugees 

The  1953  act  in  section  301(e).  8  XJB.C. 
1151(e).  carried  forward  the  provisions  of 
prior  tew  which  required  that  persons  ad- 
mitted under  the  Displaoed  Persons  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended  (60  VM.CA.  sees.  1951- 
1906).  providing  for  admission  of  400,000 
persons  displaced  by  war  or  revolution,  and 
\mder  certain  otha  acto.  be  charged  against 
the  annual  quotas  of  the  countries  of  origin 
of  such  persons  for  succeeding  years,  with 
the  result  that  the  annual  quotas  of  many 
such  countries  were  mortgaged  1^  60  percent 
far  Into  the  futiuw. 

Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  in  hte  special  messages  to 
Congress  recommending  changes  in  the  im- 
migration tews.  Congress  by  Public  Law  86- 
316,  September  11,  1967,  section  10  (71  Stat. 
643)  terminated  such  deductions  under  the 
Dteplaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  ss  amended, 
and  under  the  act  of  J\me  SO,  1960,  and  act 
of  April  9,  1963.  which  provided  for  admte- 
slon  of  in  the  aggregate  760  alien  sheep- 
herders. 

However,  the  text  of  section  301(e)  of  the 
1963  aet,  8  UJB.O.  1161(e),  has  not  heretofore 
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vide:  "(6)  an  alien  bom  in  a  ccdony  or  other 
oemponMit  or  dependent  area  of  a  govern- 
ing country  for  which  no  separate  or  spe- 
cific quota  has  been  established  shall  be 
chargeable  to  the  quota  of  the  governing 
country." 

Perhaps  inadvertently.  8.  661  omits  in  the 
propoeed  amendment  of  section  202(a)  (6) 
an  exception  contained  in  section  202(c)  of 
preeent  law,  8  U^.C.  1152(c).  namely,  "un- 
less a  nonquota  immigrant  as  provided  In 
section  1101(a)  (27)  of  this  title."  with  the 
effect  that  a  person  who  might  under  pres- 
ent law  be  entitled  to  admission  as  a  non- 
quota Immigrant.  e«..  an  immigrant  who  is 
the  child  or  qwuse  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  would  not  be  able  to  enter  unless  a 
quota  space  was  available  under  the  quota  of 
the  governing  country. 

The  committee  believes  this  omission  from 
8.  551  Is  undesirable  and  should  be  cor- 
rectcd.>* 

Fropoaal  of  S.  551  to  enact  10-year  utatute  of 
limitationa  for  deportation 

8.  551  proposes  to  add  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  a  new  section  entitled 
"Limitation  of  time  of  commencing  deporta- 
tion proceedings."  reading  as  follows: 
"Sac.  294.  No  alien  shall  be  deported  by 
reason  of  any  conduct  occurring  more  than 
ten  years -prior  to  the  institution  of  dei)or- 
tatlon  proceedings." 

The  committee  recommends  the  enactment 
of  the  propoeed  statute  of  limitations. 

Almost  all  civil  remedies  and  criminal  sanc- 
tions in  our  legal  system  are  subject  to  time 
limitations  precluding  adverse  consequences 
for  conduct  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
years  past.  The  law  imposes  such  limita- 
tions, not  in  order  to  encoxirage  the  tort- 
feasor, the  cheat,  the  burglar,  the  extortioner, 
or  the  com4>t  official,  to  name  a  few  ex- 
amples of  those  who  may  benefit  thereby  but 
because  of  the  harmful  social  consequences 
of  disrupting  human  affairs  by  reason  of 
events  in  the  far  distant  past. 

In  Wood  V.  Carpenter.  101  UJ3.  135,  193 
(1879)  the  Court  explained:  ^Statutes  of 
limitation  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  society 
and  are  favored  in  the  law.  They  are  found 
and  approved  in  all  systems  of  enlightened 
Jurl^nndence.  They  promote  repoee  by  giv- 
ing security  and  stability  to  human  affairs." 

See  Holmes,  "The  Path  of  the  Law,"  10 
Harvard  Law  Review.  457.  477  (1897); 
Pound,  "A  Survey  of  Social  Interests,"  67 
Harvard  Lsnr  Review  1.  19  (1948). 

The  draftsmen  of  the  1952  act  recognized 
that  a  statute  of  limitations  was  desirable  In 
the  field  of  deportation,  but  appvently  con- 
sidered that  it  should  apply  only  to  certain 
special  grounds  for  deportation.  In  report- 
ing the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  the  conference 
cconmlttee  stated  that  "the  conferees  have 
provided  for  a  statute  of  limitations  *  *  *  In 
accord  with  hunuinltarlan  principles,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  aliens  whose  de- 
portation would  be  based  on  mental  disease 
or  on  economic  distress"  (H.  Rept.  No.  2098. 
82d  Cong.  2d  sess.,  192   (1952)). 

Nevertheless,  while  the  1952  act  limits  de- 
portation for  certain  grounds,  including 
those  based  on  mental  disease  and  economic 
distress,  to  acts  occurring  within  5  years 
after  entry,  the  act  contains  no  general  stat- 
ute of  limitations.*^  Even  the  6-year  limita- 
tion on  certain  grounds  for  deportation  is 
undermined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
reentry  doctrine,  which  computes  the  6 
years,  not  from  the  original  entry,  but  from 
the  last  entry  made  by  the  alien  at  any  time 
(8UB.C.  1101(a)  (18)). 


*•  President  (then  Senator)  Kennedy  In 
prt^xwing  a  similar  amendment  in  8.  1998 
(86th  Cong.  1st  sess.)  retained  the  nonquota 
exception  above  referred  to. 

»68  SUt.  904,  208-907,  8  UJ3.C.  1961(a). 
See  Ifaslow,  "Recasting  our  Deportation  Law; 
Pn^Msals  for  Reform."  68  Col.  L.  Rev.  800. 
314-316  (1958). 


The  operatUm  of  the  deportation  law  in 
the  abeence  of  any  limitations  period  is  il- 
lustrated by  NivJckanen  v.  JfcAlexaTidcr,  362 
UJ3.  390  (1900).  In  that  case,  a  52-year-old 
man,  employed  as  a  house  painter  in  Oregon, 
who  had  lived  in  this  country  since  before 
his  first  birthday,  and  who  had  served  honor- 
ably in  our  Army,  was  ordered  deported  on 
the  grounds  of  parol  evidence  of  conduct 
more  than  20  years  previous.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  hardship  to  the  individual 
in  that  case — and  the  hardship  to  his  native- 
born  American  wife — ^was  Justified  by  benefits 
to  society  as  a  resxilt  of  his  deportation. 

The  chief  purpoees  of  deportation  are  sim- 
ilar to  two  of  the  aims  of  the  criminal  law; 
to  deter  specified  conduct,  and  to  prevent 
its  repetition  (in  this  coimtry) .  In  our  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  a  6-year  statute  of  lim- 
itations Is  provided  for  practically  all  crimes 
( 18  UJS.C.  3282) .  The  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral rule  are  crimes  so  heinous  as  to  be  pun- 
ishable by  death,  such  as  mtuder.  kidnap- 
ing or  treason  (18  U.8.C.  8281) . 

A  conmientator  has  discussed  the  purposes 
served  by  statutes  of  limitations  in  criminal 
laws  as  follows:  "The  primary  consideration 
underlying  such  legislation  is  xmdoubtedly 
one  of  fairness  to  the  defendant.  There 
comes  a  time  when  he  ought  to  be  secure 
in  his  reasonable  expectation  that  the  slate 
has  been  wiped  clean  of  ancient  obligations. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Where  the  legislature  puts  a  limit  on 
criminal  prosecutions,  it  recognizes  the  de- 
fendant's special  Interest  in  not  being  com- 
pelled to  put  his  freed(»n  and  his  reputation 
at  the  hasard  of  ^hat  is  likely  to  be  parol  evi- 
dence of  Imperfectly  remembered  events, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  denies  the  social 
utility  of  punishing  crimes  long  past."  "De- 
velopments in  the  Law — Statutes  of  Limita- 
tions," 83  Harvard  Law  Review  1177,  1186- 
1186  (1950). 

The  primary  reasons  underlying  statutes  of 
limitations  in  criminal  eases  seem  to  us 
equally  applicable  to  deportation  proceed- 
ings. We  believe  that  society  does  not  gain 
when  persons  are  deported  on  the  basis  of 
long  past  events,  and  that  considerations  of 
fairness  to  the  individual  common  to  all 
systems  of  enlightened  Jurisprudence  call  for 
the  adoption  of  a  statute  of  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  deportatton.  A  10-year  period, 
which  is  twice  as  long  as  the  limitations 
period  for  Faderal  felonies,  appears  to  be 
ample  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  deportation  matters. 

Proposal  of  S.  551  to  create  a  Board  of  Visa 
Appeals 

Section  209  of  8.  561  would  establish  In 
the  Department  of  State  a  Board  of  Visa 
Appeals  which  would  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  of  any  consular  officer  concerned, 
or  of  any  person  aggrieved  thereby  (1)  all 
determinations  denying,  withdrawing  or  re- 
voking a  visa  or  any  extension  thereof  other 
than  a  visa  the  issuance  of  which  is  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State; 
and  (2)  any  determination  as  to  the  applica- 
tion or  meaning  of  any  Department  of  State 
ruling  or  regulation  pertaining  to  Inunlgra- 
tion. 

The  issuance  of  visas  to  persons  who  seek 
to  come  to  the  United  Statee  is  the  function 
of  American  consuls  in  foreign  countries. 
The  refusal  of  such  a  visa  is  not  subject  to 
administrative  review  or  any  other  remedial 
device.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  places 
too  much  arbitrary  power  in  the  consuls 
which  in  some  Instances  may  be  subject  to 
abuae.  We  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  would  serve  a 
valuable  purpose. 

Proposals  of  8.  551  and  HJt.  197  eoneemtnf 
judicial  review 
Despite  the  lack  of  specific  statutory  au- 
thorisation for  Judicial  review,  the  courts 
have  long  recognized  that  an  alien  in  custody 
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under  an  administrative  order  of  immigra- 
tion officials  can  challenge  the  legality  of 
that  order  by  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding. 
Chin  Yoto  V.  United  States.  208  VB.  8,  12 
(1908).  The  availability  of  that  remedy  is 
protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states  which  provides,  in  article  1,  section  9: 
"The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it." 

See  also  28  VS.C.  2241  et  seq.  The 
habeas  corpxis  procedure  is,  of  course,  un- 
available unless  the  alien  Is  actually  in 
custody. 

For  many  years  habeas  corpus  was  the 
only  procedxire  available  for  Judicial  review 
of  administrative  decisions  concerning  im- 
'  migration,  and  an  alien  was  therefore  re- 
quired to  wait  until  he  was  taken  into  cub- 
tody  to  obtain  that  review. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  law  developed 
to  enable  Judicial  review  of  such  orders  by 
other  procedures,  not  requiring  that  the 
alien  be  physically  detained.  In  Perkins  v. 
Elg,  807  UJB.  326  (1980),  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  person  threatened  with  deporta- 
tion proceedings  could  bring  suit  under  the 
Declaratory  Judgment  Act,  28  US.C.  2201. 
to  obtain  a  determination  on  a  claim  to 
UJS.  citizenship.  Shaughnessy  v.  Pedreiro. 
349  UJ3.  48  (1965),  established  that  deporta- 
tion orders  rendered  under  the  1952  act 
were  subject  to  review  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  6  UJB.C.  1009.>*  Brow- 
nell  V.  Shung.  352  Uj8.  180  (1968)  held 
that  the  legality  of  an  exclusion  order  was 
also  subject  to  review  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

Accordingly,  under  existing  law  an  alien 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  a  deportation 
or  exclusion  order  either  by  a  proceeding  for 
declaratory  review,  or  if  he  is  in  custody,  by 
habeas  corpus. 

A  leading  text  characterizes  this  develop- 
ment in  the  law  as  "an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  coiirts  are  assimilating  the  im- 
migration process  into  the  general  pattern 
of  the  administrative  law"  {Gordon  and 
Rosenfleld  (1959  ed.),  sec.  8.8). 

We  agree  with  this  conclusion,  and  con- 
sider the  result  a  salutary  one.  The  law 
should  afford  an  adeqxiate  opportunity  In  the 
courts  for  correction  of  Illegal  and  arbitrary 
administrative  action. 

An  alien  subject  to  a  deportation  or  exclu- 
sion order  concededly  has  the  right  to  Judi- 
cial review  by  bringing  a  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding when  taken  into  custody.  We  think 
that  it  has  been  a  healthy  development  of 
the  law  which  also  affords  him  a  decent  op- 
portunity to  contest  the  order  when  he  is 
not  in  custody.  To  make  the  availability  of 
review  turn  on  whether  or  not  he  is  at  the 
moment  in  custody  seems  unsound.  The 
very  existence  of  the  order  indicates  that  the 
alien  will,  at  some  time,  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody to  execute  the  order.  No  good  pxir- 
pose  seems  to  be  served  by  making  him  wait 

"US.C.  1009  provides  In  part  as  follows: 

"(a)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  agency  action,  or  adversely  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  by  such  action  within 
the  meaning  of  any  relevant  statute,  shall 
be  entitled  to  Judicial  review  thereof. 

"(b)  The  form  of  proceeding  for  Judicial 
review  shall  be  any  special  declaratory  re- 
view proceeding  relevant  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter In  any  court  specified  by  statute  or.  in  the 
p.bsence  or  inadequacy  thereof,  any  appllca- 

e  form  of  legal  action  (including  actions 
-or  declaratory  Judgments  or  writs  of  pro- 

-bitory  or  mandatory  injunction  or  habeas 
"orpus)  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurlsdic- 
ilon.  Agency  acUon  shaU  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  In  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ings for  Judicial  enforcement  except  to  the 
extent  that  prior,  adequate,  and  exclusive  op- 
portunity for  such  review  is  provided  by  law." 


until  the  last  minute  to  test  in  ooxirt  the 
validity  of  the  order  which  hangs  over  him. 

A  situation  in  which  habeas  corpus  was 
the  only  form  of  review  might  even  tend  to 
encoiu*age  the  Immigration  Service  to  execute 
its  orders  with  such  unannoxmced  dispatch 
tliat  the  alien  would  be  gone  and  his  case 
mooted  before  he  was  able  to  reach  an  at- 
torney. 

In  any  event,  when  habeas  corpus  is  the 
only  available  procedxire  It  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  necessitating  frantic  haste  by  the 
alien's  attorney  to  get  the  necessary  tem- 
porary restraining  order  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  order  before  Judicial  review 
can  begin. 

We  consider  it  a  poor  system  which  would 
place  such  a  premium  on  fast  footwork  in 
the  determination  of  legal  rights,  and  ac- 
cordingly consider  that  declaratory  review  of 
deportation  and  exclusion  orders  shoiild  be 
available  without  regard  to  whether  the  alien 
is  physically  in  custody  when  he  Initiates  the 
proceeding. 

Statistics  on  Judicial  review  in  exclusion 
and  deportation  cases  show  that,  during  the 
period  1956-60,  the  courts  reviewed  adminis- 
trative decisions  In  2,010  cases  and  sustained 
the  alien's  claim  to  relief  in  292  caces  (1960 
Annual  Report  of  the  IJI.S..  p.  97).  This 
seems  to  indicate  administrative  error  in  a 
remarkably  high  percentage  of  the  cases,  and 
to  conform  the  real  need  for  Judicial  scrutiny 
of  administrative  action. 

Accc»dingly.  we  endorse  8.  551  which  would 
restate  the  existing  case  law  in  adding  a  new 
section  providing: 

"Szc.  293.  In  any  exclusion  or  deportation 
care,  after  entry  of  a  final  order,  an  alien 
may  seek  judicial  review  under  section  10  of 
the  AdmlnlEtratlve  Procedure  Act  or  under 
the  Declaratory  Judgment  Act." 

Deportation  and  exclusion  orders  are  not 
the  only  administrative  determinations  in 
the  immigration  field  the  legality  of  which 
may  be  tested  by  judicial  review.  There  Is 
a  variety  of  determinations  concerning  relief 
of  various  kinds  committed  by  law  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General,  including 
suspension  of  deportation,  voluntfu-y  depar- 
ture, adjustment  of  status,  waiver,  and  stay 
of  deportation.  (See  Gordon  and  Roeenfleld. 
sec.  8.14.)  While  courts  wlU  not  substitute 
their  discretion  in  these  matters  for  that 
of  the  Attorney  General,  they  will  afford  re- 
lief if  shown  that  there  has  been  "a  clear 
abuse  of  discretion  or  a  clear  failure  to  exer- 
cise discretion."  Adel  v.  Shaughnessy,  183 
F.  2d  371,  372  (2  Cir.  1950) . 

Judicial  review,  of  this  limited  sort,  of  dis- 
cretionary action  may  aleo  be  sought  in  either 
habeas  corpus  or  declaratory  review  proceed- 
ings. Hintopoulos  v.  Shaughnessy.  353  VS. 
72  (1957);  Ceballos  v.  Shaughnessy.  352  UJB. 
£93  (1957). 

With  the  development  of  the  case  law  pro- 
viding greater  availabUlty  of  Judicial  review 
has  come  not  only  the  desirable  feature  of 
Increased  opportunity  for  relief  from  arbi- 
trary and  illegal  administrative  action  but 
also  the  undesirable  feat\u*e  of  Increased  op- 
portunity for  abuse  of  the  Judicial  process  by 
under  irable  aliens 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  repeatedly 
complained  to  Congress  that  the  existing  law 
allows  deportable  aliens,  particularly  crimi- 
nals and  traffickers  in  narcotics  and  subver- 
sion, to  frustrate  their  well-deserved  expul- 
sion by  resort  to  numerotu  dilatory  Judicial 
reviews.  This  criticism  has  been  coupled 
with  demands  for  remedial  legislation.  See 
Presidential  messages  to  Congress  reported  In 
House  Document  No.  329,  84th  Congress,  2d 
session  (1956)  and  House  Doetunent  No.  86, 
85th  Congress,  1st  session  (1967). 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  86th  Congress  on  this  legis- 
lation contained  several  chronologies  of  liti- 
gation submitted  by  the  Deiwrtment  of  Jus- 
tice as  examples  of  abuse  by  aliens  of  the 
procedures  for  Judicial  review.    The  report 


indicated  that  an  alien  named  Carlos  Mar- 
cello  was  among  the  worst  offenders  In  that 
regard.  ICaroello  had  been  ordered  deported 
in  February  1968  by  reason  of  narcotic  law 
violations,  and  by  March  26.  1969.  the  Gov- 
ernment still  had  not  succeeded  in  deport- 
ing him  to  Italy.  On  six  separate  occasions 
Marcello  had  instituted  suits  raising  Issues 
incident  to  the  deportation  order,  and  al- 
though the  Government  successfully  defend- 
ed the  validity  of  the  order  on  each  occasion, 
it  was  under  court  Imposed  restraint  from 
deporting  Marcello  much  of  the  time. 

During  the  periods  when  there  were  no 
Judicial  restraints  upon  deportation,  the 
Government  was  xinable  to  deport  Marcello 
because  of  the  lack  of  an  Italian  passport. 
Then,  whenever  the  Government  succeeded 
in  arranging  for  a  passport.  Marcello  would 
start  a  new  litigation. 

A  continuing  sequel  to  that  chronology  has 
been  recently  reported  In  the  press.  Appfur- 
ently  the  Government  succeeded  in  arranglr\g 
for  Guatemala  to  accept  Marcello,  and,  dur- 
ing a  period  when  no  judicial  stay  against 
deportation  was  in  effect,  grabbed  him  and 
whisked  him  off  to  Guatemala  without  allow- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  his 
lawyer.  The  cloak-and-dagger  maimer  of 
Marcello's  depart\ire  aroused  considerable 
protest,  and  Marcello  has  been  brought  back 
again  In  order  to  enable  the  Immigration 
Service  to  allow  him  to  contend  that  he 
should  not  be  sent  to  Guatemala.  See  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  April  20, 1961. 

HJl.  187.  which  we  consider  in  this  report, 
is  intended  to  accomplish  the  purpoees 
soxight  by  the  Government  in  preventing 
abuse  of  the  judicial  review  process  by  aliens 
employing  tactics  like  Marcello's.  Bills  con- 
taining similar  provisions  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  85th  and  86th 
Congresses,  but  were  not  acted  upon  favor- 
ably by  the  Senate. 

Although  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jective of  HJt.  187.  and  believe  that  some 
legislation  would  be  helpful,  we  consider 
H.R.  187  to  be  undesirable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  considers  that  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  551  and  HJt.  3038,  dl-rusced  above 
are  most  desirable  and  should  be  enacted, 
vrith  modifications  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination against  persons  of  Chinese  an- 
cestry, and  to  correct  the  drafting  omissions 
affecting  proposed  sections  202(a)(5)  and 
202(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

The  committee  considers  that  HJt.  187  is 
unsound  in   sending  proceedings  to  review 
deportation  orders  to  the  courts  of  appeals 
rather  than  to  the  district  courts,  that  it 
goes  too  far  in  limiting  the  availability  of 
judicial  review  to  aliens,  and  that  its  pro- 
visions applying  the  principles  of  res  Judicata 
to  habeas  corpus  proceedings  are  unconsti- 
tutional.   Accordingly,  we  believe  that  HR. 
187  should  not  be  enacted.    We  do  consider, 
however,  that  a  provision  limiting  the  avail- 
ability of  multiple  Judicial  reviews,  drafted 
so  as  to  remain  within  constitutional  limits, 
would  be  desirable. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Bdwin  L.  Gasperini,  chairman,  M.  Ber- 
nard Aidlnoff.  Howard  J.  Albel.  Alfred 
Herman.  William  G.  F.  Botaow,  Victor 
Brudney.  Bdward  Q.  Carr,  Jr..  William 
G.  Fennell,  Marvin  G.  Prankel,  Rich- 
ard A.  Glvens.  Cecelia  H.  Ooets.  Law- 
rence W.  Keepnews.  Robert  A.  Kirt- 
land.  Robert  A.  Koch.  Herbert  Prash- 
ker.  William  J.  Rennert.  Leonard  B. 
Sand,  William  J.  Shrenk,  Jr..  Hayden 
N.  Smith.  Telford  Taylor.  Svarett  I. 
Willis.  Herbert  A.  Wolff.  Jr. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  BCadam  President,  the 
subject  upon  which  I  have  spoken  Is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  Items  In  our  legida- 
tlve  program,  one  which  would  do  us  an 
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of  (ood  In  twnm  of 
tbe  whole  ijortd,  one  on  wlileli  tbe  Pml- 
€ioA  i>  pleovBd  to  deHvei,  one  on  wtaleb 
X  fed  ve  n  net  hold  the  ertinlntotration 
.to  its  pledc  t.  and  one  to  which  we  must 
commit  o«r  lelvcs  as  wen.  We  must  stop 
the  pieoemiel  twaineea  which  has  de- 
•trogred  imi  ligratlon  lefialation,  and  at 
last  stand  v  p  as  people  with  convictions, 
refusing  to  i  leoept  thoee  piecemeal  hand- 
outs, and  ta  list  upon  a  major  revision  of 
the  immlgn  ttion  laws.  I  Intend  to  pro- 
ceed that  w  ly  myself  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Z  1  ave  offered  the  bill  for  that 
porpoae.  I  ntend  to  eodl^  my  ideas  to 
enalde  me  o  present  them  as  amend- 
mmts.  I  v<  ry  much  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  do  t  jCMune. 

The  ACTDfQ  FRE8IZ3!ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  wffl  be  received  and 
apfntq;nlate  y  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  1823)  to  make  certain 
changes  in  he  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  ta  troduced  by  Mr.  Javrs  (for 
himself  am  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, real  twice  by  its  title,  and 
xeferred  t<  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  KEA'  riNO.  Madam  President.  I 
am  very  pie  ised  to  coeponsmr  the  blU  in- 
troduced by  my  ooneague  from  New  York 
\Mt.  JAftTB  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nation  llty  Act. 

I  am  aisc  principal  cosponsor  of  an- 
other majo '  bin  (a  747)  introduced 
earlier  in  ibis  session  by  the  Senator 
from  Michl  an  [Mr.  Hast]  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mal  big  basic  reforms  in  the  Im- 
migration a  nd  Nationality  Act. 

The  Hart  -Keating  bm  was  drafted  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Im- 
migration a  id  Citizenship  Conference,  a 
group  whid  has  over  the  years  provided 
outstanding  leadership  on  this  subject. 
It  is  the  re  ult  of  many  years  study  of 
the  problen  s  in  this  field  and  reflects  a 
completely  i  eaUstic  approach  to  the  need 
for  overhau  ing  our  present  laws. 

The  bin  I  eing  introduced  today  must 
not  divide  those  in  both  parties  who 
have  joinel  in  efforts  for  reform. 
Rather,  it  s  lould  serve  to  emphasize  the 
bipartisan  <  etermination  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Senators  to  support  every 
reasonable  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
much  neede  1  change  In  oiu:  Immigration 
policy.  Th<  re  are  differences  in  detaU, 
but  title  par  wee  and  goals  are  the  same, 
to  aUow  oa  great  Nation  to  share  fully 
In  its  world  reeponsibllltles  and  remove 
the  unjust  eatures  of  our  immigration 
laws. 

The  Amei  lean  credo  is  based  upon  the 
rights  and  dignl^  of  tbe  IndhrlduaL 
Our  present  immigration  laws  contain  a 
numbtf  of  discriminatory  provisions 
wbkib.  cann(  t  possibly  be  reconcUed  with 
these  princ9>les.  The  biU  being  Intro- 
would  eliminate  these  pro- 
the  law.  Since  I  favor  any 
acti(m  which  would  accomplish  this  re- 
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of  the  world 
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olned  as  a  coeponsor  of  this 


become  great  through  the 
industry  of  immigrants  of 
and  from  every  comer 
No  nation  can  ever  have  a 
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cated  men  and  women  throughout  the 
wmrld  searching  for  a  better  life. 

This  bin  makes  special  ];Kt>vl8ion  for 
the  issuance  of  nonquota  immigrant 
visas  for  refugee-escapees.  People  sub- 
ject to  persecution  or  fear  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion  who 
have  fled  from  a  Communist-dominated 
nation  would  come  within  the  definition 
(tf  r^ugee-escapees  in  addition,  individ- 
uals fieeing  from  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries or  other  areas  where  forces  are  at 
work  against  the  free  world  would  be  de- 
fined as  refugee-escapees. 

The  bin  also  contains  measures  which 
would  empower  the  President  to  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  parole  into  the 
VS.  refugee-escapees,  should  future 
world  developments  create  another  sit- 
uation similar  to  the  Hungarian  upris- 
ing. The  provisions  would  provide  re- 
lief to  people  fieeing  from  the  tyranny 
of  a  Castro  or  similar  tyrant. 

These  refugee-escapee  provisions  are 
of  iwrticular  Importance  to  our  Nation's 
efforts  to  asstmie  the  initiative  and  pro- 
vide moral  leadership  in  the  struggle 
with  international  commxmism. 

The  need  for  our  Nation  to  take  a  more 
imaginative  and  positive  approach  to 
foreign  afl!airs  has  been  urged  for  years. 
Our  image  abroad  has  been  under  sharp 
attack.  America  can  once  again  be  the 
innovator  in  the  struggle  to  capture  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  But  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  setting  the  kind  of  example 
which  has  made  the  United  States  a 
symbol  of  hope  since  colonial  days. 

I  have  consistently  urged  that  hear- 
ings be  scheduled  by  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
on  the  Hart-Keating  bill,  S.  747.  and  was 
very  pleased  when  hearings  were  sched- 
uled for  late  last  month.  However,  those 
hearings  were  postponed,  and  I  regret 
that  up  to  this  time  no  date  has  been 
rescheduled. 

It  is  regrettable  that  no  immigration 
proposals  have  been  forthcoming  from 
the  executive  branch  to  date.  However, 
Congress  has  its  own  responsibilities  in 
this  area  and  it  is  time  we  begin  exer- 
cising them.  Therefore.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  hearings  on  the  pending  im- 
migration bills  should  be  held  in  tlie  near 
future  whether  or  not  the  executive 
branch  has  submitted  its  recommenda- 
tions. But  certainly  our  chances  for 
success  would  be  increased  immeasurably 
by  support  from  the  executive  branch  and 
I  hope  that  such  support  wlU  be  forth- 
ctnning  whm  the  committee  holds  Its 
hearings. 

INCREASED  PARTICIPATION  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  FDIiBRIOHT.  Madam  President, 
by  request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Inter- American  Develoixnent  Bank, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  Qiecific  bUl  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 


may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  <q>po6e 
this  bin,  as  weU  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  wh&x  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU 
may  be  printed  in  the  Ricou  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dated  Jime 
7,  1963.    

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  win  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bin  and  letter  wlU  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord. 

The  bin  (S.  1824)  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fulbbicht,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRo,  as  foUows: 

Be  U  enacted  tfif  tJte  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act,  73 
Stat.  209  (22  n.S.C.  283-2831).  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sbc.  13.  The  United  States  OoTernor  is 
hereby  authorized:  (1)  to  vote  (a)  few  in- 
creases In  the  authorized  capital  stock  under 
article  n,  section  2.  of  the  agreement  estab- 
lishing the  bank,  and  (b)  for  an  Increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  fund  for  special  opera- 
tions under  article  IV,  section  3,  of  the 
agreement,  all  as  recommended  by  the  ex- 
ecutive directors  in  a  report  dated  March  18. 
1963,  to  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  bank; 
(2)  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  subscribe  Its  proportionate  share  of  the 
$1,000,000,000  Increase  in  the  authorized  call- 
able capital  stock  of  the  bank;  and  (3)  to 
vote  for  an  amendment  to  article  ym,  sec- 
tion 9,  of  the  agreement  to  provide  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  may,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, increase  by  one  the  nimiber  of  execu- 
tive directors." 

Bac.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  payment  of  the  increased  United 
States  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Ml  1.760,000. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated tor  payment  of  the  increased 
United  States  subscription  to  the  fund  for 
special  operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  $50,000,000. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Folbright 
is  as  foUows: 

The  Skcrktaxt  or  ths  TSxasxtrt. 

Washington,  D.C^  June  7. 1963. 
Hon.  Ltnoon  B.  JoHNsoir. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mk.  Pbbsioxnt:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bUl  which 
would  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  re- 
lating to  an  increase  In  the  resources  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  A  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  councU  Is  attached. 

There  are  presently  pending  before  the 
Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  three  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  the  executive  dlreeton  of  the 
bank  providing  for  increases  in  the  resources 
of  that  institution.  These  resolutions,  which 
are  described  in  detaU  in  the  National  Ad- 
visory  OouncU   report,   would.   If   adopted. 
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provide  for  (1)  an  Increase  in  the  bank's 
authorized  callable  capital  stock  by  $1  bil- 
lion, of  which  the  VS.  proportionate  share 
would  be  $411,760,000,  (S)  an  inerease  in 
the  reeourcee  of  the  fund  tar  special  op- 
erations of  $73.2  million,  of  which  the  UJ3. 
proportionate  share  would  be  $50  million, 
and  (8)  an  increase  in  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  bank  by  an  additional  $300 
million,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members,  to  which  the  United 
States  would  not  subscribe  any  portion.  In 
addition,  the  latter  resolution  would  pro- 
vide for  the  enlargement  of  the  board  of 
executive  directors  by  one  member  in  the 
event  new  members  are  admitted  with  cap- 
ital subscriptions  of  not  less  than  $220 
million. 

Tbe  draft  bill  would  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  UB.  Oovemor  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  these  three  resolutions. 
It  would  also  authorise  ths  appropriation 
of  $411.7eo/KX)  and  $50  mlUlon  as  tbe  UJS. 
proportionate  share  in  the  increases  in  the 
callable  (»pital  and  the  fimd  for  special 
operations,  respectively. 

An  appropriation  win  be  required  during 
this  secsion  of  Congress  of  the  $50  million 
representing  the  Increase  in  the  UB.  sub- 
scription to  the  fund  for  special  operations. 
With  re^Mct  to  the  UB.  subscription  to  the 
increase  In  the  authorized  callable  capital 
stock,  an  appropriation  of  $205,880,000  wlU 
be  requested  In  the  foUowlng  session  of  Con- 
gress to  permit  subscription  to  one-half  of 
this  Government's  proportionate  share  of 
tue  Increase  prior  to  December  81.  1064.  and 
an  appropriation  of  an  equal  amount  wUl 
be  requested  in  the  foUowing  year  to  permit 
subscription  to  the  remaining  one-half  of 
the  U.S.  ahare  of  the  increase  prior  to  De- 
cember 81. 1966. 

The  callable  capital  sto^  of  the  Bank 
serves  as  backing  for  its  guarantees  and  its 
borrowings  in  the  private  capital  markets, 
and  the  inerease  proposed  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Bank  to  secure  additional  dollar 
fxmds  to  carry  out  its  projected  loan  pro- 
gram through  1967.  Further,  it  is  not  an- 
ticipated that  any  of  tbe  increase  to  be 
appropriated  for  subscription  to  the  callable 
capital  stock  will  be  paid  out  as  an  actual 
expenditure  by  the  Treasury,  since  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  Bank  wlU  sustain  losses 
which  would  require  it  to  caU  upon  members 
for  payment  at  siich  capitel  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  In  this  connection  I  should  like 
to  note  that  the  UJB.  financial  eommnnity 
recently  demonstrated  its  confidence  in  the 
Bank  when  a  $75  miUlon  loan  flotation  was 
fully  subscribed  with  purchases  in  S8  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Bank 
has  also  floated  a  bond  Issue  in  Italy  amoimt- 
Ing  to  $24.2  million  in  Italian  lire,  and  it 
expects  to  seU  additional  securities  in  other 
European  countries. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
was  established  In  December  1969  to  assist 
in  accelerating  and  coordinating  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Latin  America,  and 
represents  the  realization  of  a  long-standing 
aspiration  of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  results  achieved 
to  date  by  the  Bank  have  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations of  its  member  governments.  Far- 
ther, its  contribution  to  the  achievements  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  of  the 
greatest  Importance. 

For  a  relatively  new  organization  the 
Bank  has  demonstrated  a  remarkable  record 
of  loan  activity.  From  the  beginning  of  its 
loan  operations  In  1961  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962,  the  Bank  has  committed  a  com- 
bined total  of  $297  million  in  86  loans  from 
its  ordinary  capital  resources  and  the  ftmd 
for  special  operations.  In  addition,  as  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  social  progress  trust  fimd.  ths 
Bank  has  committed  a  total  of  $820  million 
In  53  loans  for  the  period  from  August  1961 


through  calendar  year  1962.  I  consider  this 
record  of  the  Bank's  operations  to  be  impres- 
sive evidence  of  the  importanoe  at  its  role 
in  the  overall  effort  to  attain  the  goals  of 
the  AlUance  for  Progress. 

The  additions  to  the  Bank's  resources 
which  are  now  proposed  are,  in  my  view, 
vital  to  continued  successful  operation  of 
this  institution  which  is  fulfilling  so  impor- 
tant a  role  in  the  development  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  The  Governors  of  the 
Bank  aU  agreed  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  Bank  at  Caracas  to  recommend  to 
their  governments  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  to  make  these  increases  effective  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  President  in  his  budget  message  ad- 
vised the  Congress  that  it  would  be  asked  to 
authorize  ths  participation  by  ths  United 
States  In  enlarging  Uie  resoiurces  of  the 
Bank,  and  I  can  asswe  you  that  he  attaches 
great  importance  to  this  proposal.  Further, 
since  these  increases  will  not  become  effective 
unless  agreement  by  members  Is  received 
prior  to  December  81  of  this  year,  it  is 
vuged  that  the  Congress  promptly  consider 
this  legislation. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  in  accord  with  the  ivogram  of 
the  President. 

Sincerely  yottrs. 

Douglas  Diuxm. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  VESSELS 
FROM  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  LICENSED  OFFICERS 
Mr.  MAONUSON.    Madam  President, 
I  introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  exempt  vessels  op- 
erated solely  for  religious  missionary 
purposes  from  certain  requirements  with 
respect  to  licensed  officers. 

I  am  advised  that  there  are  now  sev- 
eral religious  missionary  vessels  oper- 
ating in  Alaskan  waters  and  some  pro- 
posed for  operation  in  the  Caribbean. 
The  results  of  these  activities  in  the  past 
have  been  highly  successful  and  a  credit 
and  tribute  to  this  ooimtry  and  the  peo- 
ple operating  them. 

However,  there  is  now  a  question 
whether  in  view  of  the  requirements  for 
licensed  personnel  aboard,  these  vessels 
can  continue  their  good  works.  As  a  re- 
sult I  have  been  asked  to  introduce  this 
measure  in  the  hope  that  some  adjust- 
ment can  be  made  which  will  enable  the 
missionary  operations  to  oontinue  and 
perhi4>s  expand. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1825)  to  exempt  vessels 
operated  solely  for  religious  missionary 
purposes  from  certain  requirements  with 
respect  to  licensed  officers,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magmttson.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  POWER 
ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  IN  ELECTRIC  EMEROT 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Madam  President, 
by  request,  I  Introduce,  for  apiMxipriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  with  req;}ect  to  foreign  com- 
merce in  electric  energy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, requesting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, be  printed  in  the  Ricorb. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKo. 

The  bin  (S.  1826)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  with  respect  to  foreign 
commerce  in  electric  energy,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Macnitson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magkoson 
is  as  follows: 


POWSa   COMlfSTOM, 

Washington.  D.C^  June  24.  1963. 

Hon.   LTKDOIf   B.  JOBHSOJI, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  PazsuiEWT:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  for  the  oonslderatlon  ot  ths  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate  30  copies 
of  a  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  by  repealing  section  a03<f )  and  amend- 
ing sections  201  and  202(e). 

Section  202(f)  of  the  present  Federal 
Power  Act  exempts  from  Commission  regu- 
lation persons  who  transmit  or  sell  at  whole- 
sale electric  energy  across  an  international 
boundary  to  or  from  a  Stats,  If  ths  snsrgy 
is  not  thereafter  transmitted  to  another 
State. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  for  tlils  szsmp- 
tion.  Foreign  oommeroe  in  elsctrie  energy 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  national  power 
complex.  The  fact  that  Imported  or  ex- 
ported energy  does  not  move  outside  the 
border  State  to  another  State  Is  not  a  givand 
for  exempting  the  owner  at  the  facilities 
from  public  utility  status,  since  ths  opera- 
tion is  as  much  affscted  with  ths  national, 
rather  than  local,  public  interest  as  Is  the 
movement  of  enwgy  between  States.  Section 
202  (e)  of  the  present  act  recognizes  this  fact 
by  reqiilring  Commission  i^proval  before 
electric  energy  may  be  transmitted  to  a  for- 
eign country.  But  that  section  Is  Inadequate 
to  accomplish  effective  regulation. 

We  are  also  rsrmmmsndlng  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  rspesllng  sscUon  902 (f) ,  amendments 
Bhoixld  be  made  to  ssetloBS  201  and  202(e) 
of  the  present  Federal  Power  Act  so  as  ex- 
pressly to  include  foreign  commerce  within 
the  coverage  ot  the  act  and  define  persons 
owning  facilities  used  in  the  importation 
and  exportation  at  electric  energy  as  "public 
utilities,'*  thereby  subjecting  thsm  to  the 
sams  regulation  nam  Unpossd  by  the  act  upon 
oompanies  ofMratlng  la  intscstats  commerce. 
llM  repeal  of  section  202(f)  and  ths  enact- 
ment of  the  amendments  to  sections  201  and 
202(e),  attached  hereto,  would  remove  any 
doubts  that  power  moving  in  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  n.S.  companies  so  engaged, 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  rsgulattoa  as  is 
now  the  ease  with  power  flowing  between 
States. 

Ths  transmission  of  elsctrlo  snargy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ifezico  may 
very  well  inerease  in  the  future.  The  faetll- 
ties  and  services  of  Importers  and  exporters 
of  such  power  are  Important  slezsesits  In  the 
natlooal  power  picture.  Only  VtMoagh  Fed- 
eral xvgolatioa  eaa  their  fall  tntsgrstlon 
with  ths  domesttc  power  faelllties  ct  the 
ooontry  be  assured. 

Tlie  amendments  in  ths  draft  bin  attached 
hereto  were  contained  In  sections  4(a), 
4(b),  and  4(c)  of  8.  S88S  and  HH.  10666, 
STthOonffsss. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C. 


EXTENSION  OP  GOAL  MDIB  SAFBTT 
ACT  TO  CERTAIN  MINBB 
Mr.  CLARK.    Madam  President Iln- 
troduce,  for  appropriate  rtferanct,  a  bill 
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to  extend  t  le  coverage  of  the  Federal 
Ckwl  Mlxie  I  lafety  Act  of  1952  to  minee. 
now  exempt ,  employing  14  or  fewer  indi- 
viduals. 

The  amal  mine  onplosring  14  or  fewer 
peraons  is  i  ot  now  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  M  ne  Safety  Act  of  1952.  Se- 
rious safety  hazards  are  known  to  exist 
in  many  of  hese  mines — hazards  which, 
unta  they  a  re  removed,  will  continue  to 
present  imiecessary  danger  to  human 
lives.  Although  State  mine  laws  and 
facilities  no  v  exist,  they  are  inadequate 
In  aHevlattig  the  unsafe  oonditioos  in 
many  of  th  >  small  mines.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Goal  li  De  Safety  Act  were  extended 
to  cover  the  miallor  mines,  safer  working 
conditions  i  rould  surely  result. 

There  is  i  o  good  reason  for  the  exist- 
ing. arbitraT  cutoff  point  of  14  men. 
Yet  men  w«  sking  in  the  smaller  mines 
must  contin  le  to  work  under  overly  haz- 
ardous cond  tlcxis.  Since  1952,  when  the 
act  went  in  o  effect,  the  number  of  fa- 
talities and  the  fatality  rate  per  man- 
hour  of  expt  sure  has  fallen  substantially 
in  the  larg'T  mines.  However,  during 
the  same  pe  lod.  the  number  of  fatalities 
and  the  fats  ity  rate  in  the  smaller  mines 
has  remainc  1  mKntndmately  the  same. 

Included  a  this  bill  are  several  proce- 
dural saf  egi  ftxds  which  will  protect  small 
mine  opera  ors  from  having  to  comply 
with  <merou  \  legal  requirements: 

First.  TiM  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  wook  be  required  to  issue  regula- 
tions modif:  Ing  or  making  inaiq;>licable 
any  safety  -equirement  of  existing  law 
which  does  :  lot  "substantially  contribute 
to  the  saf  et] "  of  the  men  working  in  the 

Second.  Small  mine  op&nXom  would 
be  permittei  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
Bureau  of  Ifnes  ox  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  BJeview  from  the  finding  of 
vicdation  bi  a  Federal  inq;>ector  and 
kve  to  wait  until  a  closing 
issued,  as  tn  the  case 
of  large  mioje  infractions: 

Third.  Th  b  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Riview  would  be  required  to 
hear  i^qDeali  by  small  mine  operators  in 
the  county  i  eat  of  the  county  in  which 
the  mine  is  located  or  at  another  place 
reasonably  c  mvenient  to  the  apenXar  of 
the  mine; 

Fourth.  Fideral  inspectors  would  be 
lurevented  li  om  closing  a  mine  employ- 
ing seven  oi  fewer  employees  for  most 
violations  ui  der  the  act  unless  the  Fed- 
eral in^ecti  tr's  finding  were  concurred 
In  by  the  Sta  te  inspector  or  an  independ- 
ent invectoi  anx>inted  by  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  ( f  the  district  in  which  the 
mine  is  loca  ed. 

An  laborei  s  have  a  right  to  woric  un- 
der conrtitloi  ts  designed  to  protect  their 
safety.  Tlie  UU  irtilch  I  propose  today 
would  help  o  provide  such  conditions 
for  the  amaS  mine  w<»icer. 

The  ACH  VO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcnre.  Tti»  t  111  win  be  received  and  ap- 
pn^niately  I  ef erred. 

ThebUKS  1830)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Goal  Mtaie  a  Lf  ety  Act  in  order  to  ronove 
the  exemptii»  with  napwA  to  certain 
mines  emplo  ring  no  more  than  14  indi- 
viduals. Intr  Ntooed  fay  Mr.  Clsix.  was 
re^vsd.  rea  1  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  thii  Committee  oo.  Labor  and 
PubHcWetfi 


would  not 
order  had 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER  PORT 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  WnjJAMs  of 
New  Jersey,  Cass,  and  Scott,  I  introduce 
for  i4>propriate  reference,  a  biU  which 
would  give  consent  to  a  supplemental 
compact  between  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania concerning  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority. 

This  supplemental  compact  would  in- 
crease the  Jurisdiction  of  the  port  au- 
thority so  that  it  would  have  the  power 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
bridge  for  vehicular  traffic  across  the 
Delaware  River  at  a  point  between  New 
Jersey  and  the  city  of  Chester,  Pa. 

Approval  of  the  supplemental  compact 
in  no  way  passes  upon  the  merits  of  any 
design  proposed  for  the  bridge.  This  is 
a  matter  upon  which  local  authorities 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
must  agree.  It  simply  grants  the  power 
to  construct  and  operate  a  bridge  once 
all  interests  have  agreed  upon  a  specific 
structtire. 

Madam  President,  the  supplemental 
compact  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  legis- 
latures and  signed  by  the  Governors  of 
both  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
ccmpact  adds  to,  and  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishes, the  previous  powers  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Authority. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
prcvrlately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1832)  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  further  supplemental 
compact  or  agreement  between  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  concerning  the  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Authority,  formerly  the 
Delaware  River  Joint  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clabx  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PROVISION  OF  CERTAIN  FACIIJTIES 
TO  CIVILIAN  OFFICERS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
I  introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  a  bill  to  authorize  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  provide  quarters,  house- 
hold furniture  and  equipment,  utilities, 
sulMistence.  and  laundry  service  to  civil- 
ian officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  bill  would  continue  the  basic  au- 
thority now  granted  Government  agen- 
cies by  the  act  of  March  5, 1928  (5  U5.C. 
75a)  and  it  would  clarify  existing  statu- 
tory authority  for  providing  of  quarters, 
household  funiiture  and  other  services  to 
civilian  employees  of  the  Government 
who  occupy  Government  quarters. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  an  identical  bill 
was  reiwrted  favorably  by  the  Senate 
C(xnmittee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  that  biU  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
In  the  87th  Congress,  an  identical  bUl 
was  rQ;x>rted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  was  passed 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
these  two  Congresses,  there  was  a  failure 


to  get  action  in  both  Houses,  although 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  passed 
this  legislatimi  in  separate  Congresses. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  that  the  letter 
frcxn  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  requesting  the  introduction 
and  consideration  of  this  pr(H;x>sal,  be 
Inserted  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  biU  wiU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bin  (S.  1833)  to  authorize  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  provide  quarters, 
household  furniture,  and  equipment, 
utilities,  subsistence,  and  laimdry  serv- 
ice to  civilian  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  McClkllan,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAif  is  as  follows: 
ExEcrmvs  Omoc  or  th>  PaaannifT, 

BTTUAU  or  THS  BUDOST, 

Waahtngton,  D.C.,  June  13. 1963. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  lis.  Pkksidcnt:  I  have  the  honcn'  to 
transmit  herewith  a  propoeed  blU  "to  au- 
thorise OoTemment  agencies  to  provide 
quarters,  household  fumltxire,  and  equip- 
ment, utilities,  subsistence,  and  laundry 
service  to  civilian  officers  and  employees  ot 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  to  re- 
state and  clarify  existing  statutory  authority 
and  regulations  which  authorise  the  provid- 
ing by  the  Government  of  rental  quarters 
and  certain  related  services  for  Its  personnel. 
It  Is  primarily  In  the  nature  of  perfecting 
legislation.  It  Is  not  expected  to  result  Ini 
additional  costs  to  the  Government,  nor  In 
savings,  but  to  standardize  and  Improve 
rental  practices. 

Speclflcally,  the  bill  would : 

(a)  Restate  existing  authority  to  provide 
rental  housing  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government; 

(b)  Reinstate  a  statutory  barrier  against 
forced  occupancy  of  Government  rental 
housing  such  as  was  carried  for  some  years 
In  appropriation  acts,  and  which  has  not 
been  suggested  In  recent  years  In  anticipa- 
tion of  permanent  legislation  such  as  Is 
being  proposed; 

(c)  Authorise  the  President  to  issue  regu- 
lations for  more  eqiiltable  application  of  the 
law  relating  to  rental  quarters  and  related 
services;  and 

(d)  Clarify  the  appUcabillty  of  the  law 
In  certain  cases  not  now  clearly  covered,  such 
as  rent  for  contractors'  employees  and  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  occupy 
rental  housing. 

A  similar  proposal  was  introduced  In  the 
86th  Congress  as  Senate  bill  3486.  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  In  Report  No.  1670,  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  14,  1060.  The 
blU  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  at  adjournment. 

Subsequently,  an  Identical  bill  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  87th  Congress  as  Senate  bill 
797,  and  In  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
HJl.  7021.  The  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  reported  on  its  bill 
In  report  No.  856.  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  bill  on  August  21,  1961. 
The  Senate  Coomilttee  had  not  reported  the 
bill  at  the  time  of  adjournment. 

With  two  minor  changes,  the  legislation 
now  proposed  is  Identical  with  that  approved 
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by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  the 
two  Congresses.  The  first  change,  the  addi- 
tion of  language  at  the  end  of  section  2  and 
section  3,  relates  to  the  need  for  wording 
to  assure  the  continuation  of  present  and 
longstanding  practice  of  crediting  rents  and 
proceeds  of  other  services  to  appropriations. 
The  Comptroller  General  expressed  the  view 
that  the  earlier  proposed  wording  would  re- 
move the  authority  for  retaining  In  the  vari- 
ous appropriations  the  amounts  of  rentals 
and  other  charges,  which  are  now  available 
to  defer  the  costs  of  upkeep  and  service  oper- 
ations Involved.  Budget  estimates  have  gen- 
erally been  calculated  on  the  assumption 
that  such  deductions  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  these  pvirposes. 

The  second  change  is  the  elimination  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  frcnn  the 
propoeed  coverage  of  the  bill.  Since  the 
earlier  version  was  drafted,  the  enactment 
of  the  Overseas  Differentials  and  Allowances 
Act  of  September  6.  1960  (6  UJS.C.  3032)  has 
rendered  unnecessary  the  need  for  coverage 
of  the  territory  In  this  bllL 

The  Bureau  of  the   Budget  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  this  draft  bill. 
Sincerely, 

KXEICTT   GOBOON. 

Director. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS TO  PILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  may 
have  an  extension  of  time  for  filing  re- 
ports concerning  last  year's  work  to  Sep- 
tember 30, 1983. 

This  extension  Involves  two  reports: 
First,  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
handling  of  the  pooled  cotton  allotment 
transfers  of  Billie  Sol  Estes.  and  second, 
on  the  pyramiding  of  profits  and  costs 
In  the  missile-procurement  program. 
The  report  concerning  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  been  delayed  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  record  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  the  subcommittee  hears  the 
testimony  of  Billie  Sol  Estes.  Until  re- 
centiy,  his  appearance  has  been  pre- 
vented because  of  pending  court  trials  in 
which  he  was  a  defendant  The  sub- 
committee delayed  his  appearance,  in 
order  not  to  prejudice  the  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings. This  situation  no  longer  pre- 
vails, and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  schedule 
his  testimony  in  the  near  future.  The 
report  concerning  the  missile-procure- 
ment program  has  been  delayed  because 
of  the  heavy  workload  now  being  carried 
by  the  subcommittee. 

On  April  1,  the  Senate  granted  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  filing  of  these  re- 
ports and  a  report  about  the  American 
Guild  of  Variety  Artists.  The  latter  re- 
port was  filed  a  few  days  ago;  but,  for 
the  reasons  I  mentioned,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  been  unable  to  complete  its  work 
on  the  other  two  matters.  Therefore,  I 
ask  for  this  additional  extension  of  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  on 
Wednesday,  June  26.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morsk,  Introduced  two 
bUls,  S.  1801  and  S.  1802,  that  deserve 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 


m  the  day  of  ever-increasing  Federal 
Executive  power,  it  rests  upon  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  to  care- 
fully consider  all  proposals  that  are  di- 
rected at  the  protection  of  individual 
rights. 

Every  individual  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 
Although  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  as  well  as  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations can  be  called  upon,  it  might  be 
well  for  the  Senate  to  study  the  advisa- 
bility of  additional  legislation  to  further 
insure  that  right.  One  of  Senator 
MoRsx's  bills  would  provide  the  vehicle 
for  such  consideration. 

With  mass  communication  media  and 
the  increased  use  of  "on-the-spot"  news 
coverage,  I  sometimes  fear  the  trial  in 
a  criminal  case  is  no  longer  restricted 
to  the  traditional  courtroom  with  the 
right  of  Jury.  Rather,  the  results  in 
some  cases  i^ipear  to  be  based  on  a  mix- 
ture of  admissible  evidence  in  the  court- 
room and  campaign-like  releases  out- 
side. 

The  traditions  of  Anglo-Saxon  Justice 
should  not  be  modernized  at  the  expense 
of  the  accused,  and  the  appropriate  safe- 
guards relating  to  the  release  of  informa- 
tion should  be  studied  carefully. 

The  legal  profession,  always  alert  to 
the  needs  of  Justice,  should  shed  inter- 
esting and  informative  light  in  this  area. 

Senator  Morse's  second  bill  reveals  the 
concern  of  some  that  our  system  is  not 
without  its  weaknesses  and  a  study  of 
the  need  for  further  protection  of  the 
individual  should  be  brought  about  by 
its  introduction. 

Because  of  my  continuing  support  of 
legislation  directed  at  individual  rights, 
I  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  these  two  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorF]  be  added  to  the  list  of  sponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97,  to  award  a 
medal  to  Danny  Kaye. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON 
GOLD  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
gold — the  lure  of  it  and  the  search  for 
it — has  been  a  cornerstone  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Western  civilization.  It 
was  gold  that  lured  the  Spanish  con- 
quistadores  to  the  New  World  a  cen- 
tury before  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  It  was  gold  that  caused  so 
many  of  our  pioneer  forefathers  to  en- 
dure the  hardships  and  brave  the  dan- 
gers of  our  early  wilderness,  and  later 
to  drive  on  to  my  own  State  of  Alaska, 
to  win  the  West. 

Tliat  was  in  years  past.  Yet  never  at 
any  time  in  our  long  history  as  a  nation 
has  gold — and  our  supply  of  it — been  as 
crucial  to  our  countr;  and  its  well-being 


as  it  is  today.  For  years  now,  rarely 
has  a  week  gone  by  without  one  or  more 
of  our  country's  leaders  pointing  to  the 
alarming,  or,  more  accurately,  perilous 
flight  of  our  gold  overseas. 

As  recently  as  Friday  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSi]  stood  in  this  Chamber  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  on  another  mat- 
ter, solemnly  warned  us  that  as  of  last 
Wednesday  night — June  26— the  Treas- 
ury's gold  stock  stood  at  $15,733  million, 
the  lowest  level  since  April  1939. 

Yet,  Madam  President,  at  the  very  time 
when  everyone  of  any  responsibility  in 
our  coimtry,  regardless  of  his  political 
or  economic  philosophy,  is  alarmed  at 
the  ever-continuing  ebb  In  our  gold  sup- 
plies, and  warns  that  our  coimtry  needs 
gold  and  more  gold,  we  have  abundant 
sources  of  gold  under  our  own  lands, 
within  our  own  country.  Not  only  do 
we  have  sources  of  adequate  supplies  of 
gold;  we  also  have  the  miners  with  the 
skills,  and  the  energy  to  mine  it. 

We  need  gold;  we  have  gold;  we  have 
the  men  who  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  produce  gold.  Yet  because  of  policies 
inherited  from  the  Hoover  d^tression 
days,  we  are  imable  to  produce  it  This 
situation  is  absurd.   It  is  perilous. 

In  an  effort  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
rectifying  this  absiu*d  and  perilous  di- 
lemma, the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels,  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  is  holding  hearings  on 
gold  on  July  15,  16,  and  17.  We  have 
before  us  two  bills  designed  to  conserve 
our  reserves  of  gold  and  increase  our 
supplies.  They  are  S.  lOD.  introduced 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMnacK] ;  and  S.  1273,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
McGovERir,  Bastlett,  Kuchxl,  Mtmor, 
and  Bible. 

Our  subcommittee's  inquiry  will  not  by 
any  means  be  limited  to  these  two  bills, 
however.  What  we  are  interested  in  is 
finding  a  way  out  of  the  anomalous  sit- 
uation In  which  we  find  ourselves — ^that 
of  needing  gold  desperately  at  a  time 
when  our  once  highly-productive  gold 
mines  have  been  closed  and  are  continu- 
ing to  close  as  a  result  of  action  and  in- 
action by  our  Government. 

Anyone  who  has  any  ideas  to  convey 
to  us  about  increasing  our  gold  supplies, 
opening  our  gold  mines,  and  finding  still 
new  deposits  of  this  key  metal  and  com- 
modity will  be  welcomed  at  this  hearing. 

On  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  I  in- 
vite Senators  to  participate. 


N011CE     OF    HEARING    ON    CIVIL 
RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  have  been  requested  to  give  notice 
that  beginning  at  10:30  ajn.,  on  Tues- 
day, July  16,  1963.  in  room  2228.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  there  will  be  a 
public  hearing  on  civil  rights  legislation, 
at  which  time  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  will  appear  and  tes- 
tify.   

RISE  IN  GOVERNMENTAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
many  of  us  have  complained  bitterly 
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•boat  the  ooi  Unued  riae  in  governmental 
spending.  ^  e  h«ye  warned  of  the  in- 
flationanr  ef  eet  of  rising  deficits.  We 
have  been  co  leemed  about  our  continu- 
ing loss  of  i  old  reeenres.  But  deq>ite 
thoee  pleas,  t  le  administration  offered  a 
$100  bllli<m  t  idget  tor  the  present  fiscal 
year  with  a  n  anned  deficit  of  $10  billion 
built  in.  W »  have  recently  completed 
action  in  ni  tion  to  one  increase  in  the 
public  debt  I  tnit.  and  will  be  required  to 
vote  a  still  hi  rher  limit  before  September 
1  of  this  yeai 

It  seems  U  me  that  the  feeling  of  all 
Americans  aiout  this  course  of  fiscal  in- 
sanity is  wel  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  printe  1  in  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune,  a  c  spy  of  which  was  recently 
forwarded  t  •  me.  The  author  of  the 
letter  is  a  t  loughtful  person  who  has, 
during  his  Ifetime.  shouldered  a  good 
deal  more  tt  an  his  share  of  the  burden 
of  this  count  7. 

In  opposi  ion  to  continued  govern- 
mental 9enAlng.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  th>  letter  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  bei:tg  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered 
as  follows: 

Bttsobm  or 


o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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radically  reduced  every  jrear  and  gradually 
phased  out  toward  our  prewar  status  of  tax- 
ing our  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
country. 

Why  should  we  send  profits  from  our  cap- 
italism to  110  countries  around  the  world  to 
help  underwrite  their  socialism?  n.S.  tax- 
payers are  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  aire  the 
taxpayers  of  countries  to  which  we  give  for- 
eign aid. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall's  aggressive  policy,  the  administration 
U  pushing  its  public  power  projects  at  an 
accelerated  mte.  This  is  costly  to  us  tax- 
payers who  pay  the  bills  and  discouraging 
to  private  business  which  cannot  compete 
with  the  Oovernment's  unfair,  tax-favored 
electric  power  plants  with  their  privileged, 
noncompetitive  bookkeeping. 

Privately  owned  utility  companies  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  supply  all  the 
electric  power  needed  in  this  covmtry.  If 
permitted  to  do  so  it  would  cost  ua  taxpayers 
nothing  and  would  save  us  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  taxes  annually. 

It  is  stated  unequivocally  that  there  is  no 
military  value  in  landing  a  team  of  astro- 
nauts on  the  moon.  Nevertheless,  for  fiscal 
1964,  the  administration  proposes  to  spend 
$6  billion  to  support  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration's  program  for 
peaceful  exploration  in  space.  This  is  four 
times  the  $1.6  billion  for  development  of 
weapons  in  space. 

Unless  oxur  Government  awakens  from  its 
costly  dreams  of  grandeur  It  will  soon  spend 
us  beyond  recall.  It  will  destroy  our  moral 
fiber.  This  has  been  the  history  of  previous 
profligate  nations  from  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present. 

Excessive  expenditures  with  their  toll  of 
incentive-destroying  taxes  discourage  con- 
structive bvulness  enterprises  which  are  the 
essential  basic  strength  of  virile  nations. 
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THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
the  welfare  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  is  of  deep  concern  to  us  all. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  our  Alliance  for 
Progress  could  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  these  nations  to  progress  eco- 
nomically. There  might  be  a  much 
greater  chance  of  success  if  we  concen- 
trated our  aid  more  on  a  people-to-peo- 
ple basis  rather  than  on  a  government- 
to-govemment  basis. 

American  business  should  be  encour- 
aged and  helped  to  cooperate  with 
Latin  American  business.  Our  program 
should  be  oriented  to  enable  the  people 
of  these  nations  to  help  themselves.  It 
should  emphasize  private  enterprise  and 
self-help  programs  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  play  down  large  gov- 
emment-to-government  deals  which 
often  have  a  political  purpose  for  the 
group  in  power  rather  than  an  economic 
or  social  value  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excellent  editorial  by 
O.  Roy  Chalk  in  El  Diario,  America's 
largest  Spanish  language  daily,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What's  Wsong  WrrH  the  Alliancx  rox 
Progxkss? 

In  our  opinion,  the  reason  for  the  basic 
failure  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  lies  In  the 
fact  that  those  who  administer  AID  and  have 
the  responsibility  for  its  implementation 
either  lack  the  authority  to  act  in  accord- 


ance with  their  convictions  or  lack  the 
"guts"  to  make  a  decision  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. Apparently,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  outside  agencies.  World  Bank, 
Treasury,  etc.,  who  are  not  charged  with  the 
responsibilities  of  administering  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  have  taken  backstage  control 
and  have  transformed,  what  was  Intended  as 
a  spirited  horse,  into  a  twisted  slow  moving 
camel.  A  change  in  authority,  organization 
and  decisionmaking  power  is  a  matter  of 
immediate  urgency. 

If  the  administrators  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  actually  have  both  authority  as 
well  as  responsibility,  but  because  of  out- 
side Agency  coercion  lack  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  and  fear  to  oppose  such 
committees,  then  this  authority  and  respon- 
sibility should  be  taken  from  them.  It 
should  then  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  busi- 
nesslike authority  willing  to  perform  its  du- 
ties. Such  an  authority  could  be  a  newly 
proposed  Inter-American  Business  Author- 
ity. 

Another  obvious  weakness  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  its  cross-eyed  focal  direc- 
tion. While  appearing  to  be  watching  the 
Interest  of  people,  it  sees  only  gov- 
ernments. The  Alliance  is  concentrating  too 
much  on  government  to  government  pro- 
grams rather  than  people  to  people  programs. 
Social  reforms,  agrarian  reforms  and  gov- 
ernmental public  projects  are  admirable. 
But  when  the  Alliance  puts  excessive  em- 
phasis on  this  governmental  area  and  too 
little  in  areas  of  private  industry,  then  the 
Alliance  Is  overlooking  its  greatest  opiMr- 
tunlty  and  its  major  strength.  Aiding  peo- 
ple to  aid  themselves  in  the  Industrial 
growth  of  Latin  America,  assisting  people 
to  raise  their  standards  of  living  and  to  cre- 
ate more  Jobs  for  more  people  should  be 
major  immediate  objectives  underlying  the 
spirit  of  the  Alliance  rather  than  long  de- 
layed byproducts  of  governmental  largesse. 
Such  Industrial  development  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican private  enterprise  could  be  a  massive 
weapon  to  fight  communism  at  the  point 
of  communism's  greatest  weakness — the 
stomach  of  hungry  men.  An  alliance  of 
inter-American  people  with  Inter-American 
people — an  alliance  of  Inter-Amerlcan  busi- 
nessmen with  Inter-Amerlcan  businessmen 
for  iNX>gre8s  in  Latin  America  should  be  the 
focus  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment rather  than  upon  an  alliance  of 
governments  for   governments. 

In  a  constructive  sense,  we  would  suggest 
deferred  action  on  appropriations  for  gov- 
ernment to  government  {X'ojects  (e.g.,  $500 
million  for  a  government  steel  plant)  and 
immediate  authorization  for  inter-American 
people-to-people  projects. 

O.  Rot  Chauc, 
Publisher  and  Editor  in  Chief. 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  an- 
ti-Semitism is  a  despicable  prejudice  no 
matter  where  practiced  and  in  what 
form.  The  whole  world  was  revolted  a 
little  more  than  20  years  ago  by  the  way 
in  which  the  Jewish  people  were  mas- 
sacred imder  the  Nazi  regime.  However, 
physical  violence  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  anti-Semitism  can  be  manifested. 
Economic  discrimination  and  social 
ostracism  can  be  a  serious  hardship  to 
the  victims  and  equally  violate  the  basic 
equality  of  man. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  claim 
that  their  country  is  the  only  one  where 
true  freedom  and  democracy  prevail. 
We  have  long  known  the  peculiar  defini- 
tion which  they  have  had  to  give  to  these 
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words  to  make  them  fit  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. Further  evidence  of  Soviet  hy- 
pocrisy recently  appeared  in  an  article  in 
the  Herald  Tribune.  The  anti-Semitism 
practiced  in  the  Soviet  Union,  tiie  eco- 
nomic and  social  discrimination,  belies 
the  words  of  their  leaders  and  should  be 
continually  brought  to  the  attention  and 
condemnation  of  free  peoples  every- 
where. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  by  David  Miller 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
BrwARK  or  FoREiaNZXs — Wabninq  to  Moscow 

JSWB 

(By  David  Miller) 

Three  Moscow  Jews  were  severely  attacked 
in  a  Soviet  newspaper  yesterday  for  alleged 
dealing  with  the  Israel  Embassy  and  other 
foreigners. 

Informed  sources  said  the  attack  in  the 
nationally  distributed  newspaper  Trud 
(Labor)  was  similar  to  press  stories  that 
preceded  the  closing  of  the  Lvov  Synagogue, 
but  it  was  believed  that  the  Moscow  Syna- 
gogue was  too  Important  a  showplace  for 
Western  tourists  to  be  seriously  affected. 

But  it  was  noted  that  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticle was  bo\ind  to  have  adverse  effect  on 
non-Jews  who  would  be  led  to  believe  that 
Soviet  Jews  are  not  proud  of  their  home- 
land and  tend  to  speculate  with  religious 
articles  and  literature  from  abroad. 

In  addition,  the  eff^t  upon  Moscow  Jews 
would  be  similar  to  other  anti-Western 
stories  that  have  appeared  in  recent  weeks — 
widening  the  gap  between  Moscow's  West- 
em  community  and  the  Russian  people.  The 
story,  in  effect,  served  notice  on  Moscow 
Jews  to  steer  clear  of  the  Israel  Embassy 
and  other  foreign  Jews. 

Singled  out  in  yesterday's  attack  were 
Molse  Ludovich  Chemukhin.  66;  Cyinovy 
Isaakovich  Rogeinski,  66,  and  Shimon  Avsyeb 
Shelffer,  80. 

An  Israel  Embassy  spokesman  declined  to 
comment  on  the  stories  but  noted  that  the 
last  newspaper  attack  on  the  Embassy  was 
in  January  1962.  In  both  cases  the  stories 
appeared  in  Trud  and  were  signed  by  "A. 
Brchllng." 

Trud.  which  said  that  it  was  nmnlng  the 
story  because  the  editors  had  received  too 
many  complaints  from  readers  who  were 
shamed  by  the  situation,  entitled  the  story 
"There  Are  Hangers  On,"  an  obvious  allusion 
to  the  parasites,  those  who  do  not  work  for 
a  living.  Under  a  Soviet  law  the  offense  of 
parasitism  is  pimlshable  by  exile  from  big 
cities. 

In  discussing  each  of  the  three  men.  Trud 
said  Chemukhln's  behavior  was  so  disgrace- 
f\il  that  he  was  ousted  from  membership  in 
the  Moscow  Synogogue  Council  of  20,  a  group 
that  guides  the  synagogue's  affairs.  Cher- 
nukhln,  said  Trud,  could  neither  read  nor 
write  but  was  Invited  last  year  to  the  Israel 
Embassy  for  a  party  honoring  the  Israel 
delegation  to  the  World  Ck>ngre8s  for  Peace 
and  Disarmament.  The  Israel  delegation 
included  representatives  of  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, and  science. 

An  Israel  Embassy  spokesman  noted  that. 
as  an  official  of  the  synagogue.  Chemukhin 
was  invited  to  Israel  Embassy  fimctlons  and 
that  the  invitations  always  went  through  the 
rabbi  In  Moscow  as  a  matter  of  protocol. 

Even  after  he  was  thrown  off  the  council. 
Trud  continued,  he  returned  to  the  syna- 
gogue to  ask  foreigners  for  "souvenirs"  that 
he  used  for  his  "speculative  machinations." 

As  far  back  as  1049,  Trud  said.  Cheraxikhln 
had  told  foreigners  lies  about  poor  living 
conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union.    These  lies. 


it  was  said,  were  used  by  the  Israel  press  in 
an  antl-Sovlet  campaign. 

Chemukhin  allegedly  received  Zionist  and 
religious  literature  from  the  Israelis. 

Rogeinski,  according  to  Trud,  left  his  fam- 
ily a  few  years  ago  and  began  living  with  a 
young  mistress.  He  took  everything  he  could 
to  the  Israel  Embassy  and  sold  them  at  spec- 
ulative prices.  VIThen  the  Embassy  gave  a 
party  last  October  17  in  honor  of  the  Jewish 
New  Tear.  Rogeinski  took  so  many  prayer 
shawls,  books,  records  and  magazines  that 
it  was  Impossible  to  recognize  blm  as  be  left 
the  Embassy. 

Shelffer,  as  a  pensioner,  spent  most  of  his 
free  time  in  the  synagogue.  But  when  a 
foreigner  arrived  in  the  synagogue,  Shelffer 
was  Just  a  step  behind,  asking  for  prayer 
shawls  and  souvenirs,  Trud  said. 

The  article  failed  to  mention  that  Israel 
diplomats  are  obliged  to  sit  in  a  special  re- 
served section  to  prevent  ordinary  Russians 
from  coming  in  close  contact  with  them. 
An  officer  of  the  synagogue  usually  stands  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  the  congregation  to 
prevent  conversation  of  any  sort. 

The  newspaper  warned  westerners  not  to 
Invite  people  like  the  three  men  to  their 
parties  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  boycotted 
by  "honest  Soviet  citizens." 

At  the  same  time  the  newspaper  said  it  did 
not  wish  to  build  a  wall  between  westerners 
and  Russians  that  would  prohibit  all  con- 
tact. 


NEW  YORK— HEADQUARTERS  CITY, 
XJSJi. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
every  Senator  is  entitled  every  once  in 
a  while  to  have  his  say — ^in  fact,  to  brag 
a  little — about  one  of  the  many  great 
wonders  to  be  found  in  his  State. 

It  is  often  said  in  jest,  and  perhaps 
even  more  often,  in  dead  earnest,  that 
"New  York  City  is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there." 

Prtftikly,  Madam  President.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  there  was  more  than 
a  little  bit  of  Jealousy  in  this  remark. 
For  deep  down  in  everyone's  heart,  there 
is  a  keen  awareness  that  if  you  are  going 
to  choose  the  city  over  the  farm,  the 
asphalt  over  the  pastures,  the  bustle  over 
the  sedentary,  the  excitement  over  the 
humdrum,  then  you  may  as  well  live  in 
the  greatest  metropolis  in  the  world, 
New  York  City. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  New  York 
City  has  the  best  that  any  city  can  of- 
fer— ^in  the  arts,  in  education,  in  finance, 
business,  and  industry. 

For  the  "Doubting  Thomases,"  Madam 
President,  may  I  heartily  recommend  an 
excellent  series  of  articles  that  I  have 
Just  seen  and  read  describing  the  many 
great  advantages  of  living  and  working 
in  the  Empire  City  of  the  Empire  State. 
This  series  appears  in  a  q>ecial  52-page 
section  of  the  July  issue  of  Fortune  mag- 
azine. It  is  entiUed  "NY/HQ/USA"— 4n 
other  words.  New  York,  the  Headquar- 
ters City,  UJ3.A. 

The  Commerce  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  3,500  business  firms  in 
the  State,  is  the  sponsor  of  this  special 
section.  Its  executive  vice  president, 
Ralph  C.  Gross,  had  a  leading  hand  in 
its  production.  Its  dramatic,  often 
breathtaking,  pictures,  its  maps,  its 
drawings,  and  its  superb  text  tell  the 
story  of  New  Yoric  City  as  the  leading 
business,  financial,  communications,  and 
cultural    headquarters    of    the    United 


States,  if  not  the  entire  Western  World. 
Of  particular  emphasis  are  New  York 
City's  attractions  and  inducements  to 
both  national  and  international  busdness 
enterprises  to  make  this  great  city  their 
corporate  home. 

In  developing  this  editorial  and  graph- 
ic masterpiece,  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Association  has  launched  a  great 
promotional  effort  to  help  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  wealth  of  unmatched  re- 
sources which  the  city  can  offer  to  cor- 
porations and  their  many  employees. 

New  York  City  has  never  put  all  its 
eggs  in  one  basket.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  locating  a  business  in 
New  York,  this  fine  series  stresses  the 
amenities  of  living,  the  endless  variety  of 
sights  and  sounds,  of  culinary  tastes  and 
smells,  of  stimulating  associations  that 
New  Yorkers  need  hardly  seek  but  to 
find. 

This  special  section,  published  last 
week,  will  be  seen  by  some  375,000  key 
subscril>ers  to  Fortune  around  the  world, 
and  thousands  of  reprints  are  being 
made  available  by  the  association,  as 
well  as  by  the  city  and  State  departments 
of  commerce,  to  point  up  the  benefits  of 
moving  business  headquarters  to  Head- 
quarters City,  UJ3»A. 

This  outstanding  promotional  effort 
by  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  wil  surely  contribute  to  further 
improvement  of  New  York's  business  and 
economic  climate,  as  well  as  to  its  edu- 
cational and  cultural  complex. 

To  the  few  who,  after  reading  this 
series,  still  would  not  want  to  live  in  New 
York  City  but  are  content  but  to  visit, 
we  in  New  York  extend  a  standing  in- 
vitation to  come  see  us  any  time  of  year. 


THE   ANTI-POLL-TAX   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
have  noted  some  friendly  editorial  com- 
ment with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Kentucky,  at  a  special  session  of  its  gen- 
eral assembly,  recently  approved  and 
ratified  the  pending  anti-poll-tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  thus 
being  the  36th  State  to  so  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  first,  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  28, 
1963,  entitled  "Calling  Texas  and  North 
Carolina";  and,  second,  an  item  from  the 
weekly  news  review  section  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  last  Sunday  entitled 
"Action  on  Poll  Tax,"  which  contained 
editorial  comment  on  the  projects  of 
ratification  by  the  38  States  required. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Caluwo  Tsxas  and  Noktb  Cabouma 

Kentucky  has  become  the  99th  State  to 
ratify  the  proposed  34th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  With  only  two  more  ratifica- 
tions necessary  to  make  this  anti-poll-tax 
amendment  a  part  of  the  Constltutloii.  the 
question  immediately  arises  as  to  irtiether 
two  additional  legislatures  wm  be  called  into 
special  sessions  to  complete  tlie  actton.  Usu- 
ally States  regard  It  as  a  prtvUsge  to  wHte 
the  final  strikes  that  put  a  popolar  ooostt- 
tutional  amendment  on  the  books,  and  the 
door  to  such  opportunity  is  now  wide  open. 
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Ifr.  HOU  AND.  Madam  President,  I 
do  this  to  ea  1  attention  to  the  vastly  dif- 
ferent appn  aches  of  these  two  learned 
editorialists;  one  of  whom  thinks  that  the 
Wpropriate  sourse  is  for  two  great  States 
of  the  Sou  th— namely,  the  SUtes  of 
North  Caroina  and  Texas — to  complete 
the  rattfleapoii  by  becoming  the  37th 
and  S8th  Skates,  and  the  other,  from 
the  New  To  rk  Times,  who  seems  to  pin 
his  faith  a  id  hopes  on  Arizona  and 
South  Dako  a.  the  leglslatiires  of  which 
meet  in  Jam  lary  of  next  year. 

At  any  n  te.  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  thinldn  i  people  are  considering  this 
question  ser  ously.  I  trust  the  hopes  of 
both  these  editorialists  will  be  realized 
in  the  near  'uture.  and  that  the  amend- 
ment maj  b  >  nuwle  effective. 
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WILDERNESS 


lir.  KUCiUlb  Madam  President,  the 
May  issue  o(  Westways  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  tb » Automobile  Club  of  South- 
em  Cidifoffila,  carzleB  an  interesting 
tbougtat-pra  roUng  article  on  the  subject 
of  wlldemee  \,  written  by  Michael  Frome. 


California  has  some  of  the  finest,  most 
extensive  wilderness  areas  In  the  Nation, 
which  would  be  given  renewed  protection 
through  enactment  of  the  wilderness  blU 
presently  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  Prome  is  well  qualified  to  write  on 
this  subject,  as  the  author  of  the  recent 
book,  "Whose  Woods  These  Are — The 
Story  of  the  National  Forests,"  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  your  late  dlstlngiished 
husband,  the  able  Senator  Richard  Neu- 
berger,  a  champion  of  wilderness  during 
his  lifetime. 

The  point  Mr.  Prome  makes  in  this 
article  is  tliat  commercial  interests  de- 
serve their  proper  place  In  the  use  of 
public  lands  but  that  wilderness,  too, 
must  be  clearly  defined  to  preserve  the 
lasting  values  of  primeval  America  for 
the  inspiration  of  future  generations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

WiLDXRNKSS 

(By  Michael  Prome) 

"At  the  gates  of  the  forest,  the  surprised 
man  of  the  world  is  forced  to  leave  his  city 
estimates  of  great  and  small,  wise  and  fool- 
ish. -  The  knapsack  of  custom  falls  off  his 
back  with  the  first  step  he  makes  into  these 
preclncte.  Here  Is  sanctity  which  shames 
OMi  religions,  and  reality  which  dlscredlte 
our  heroes. 

"Here  we  find  nature  to  be  the  clrcum- 
stence  which  dwarfs  every  other  circimi- 
stance,  and  Judges  like  a  god  all  men  who 
come  to  her.  Every  moment  Instructe,  and 
every  object,  for  wisdom  is  infused  into  every 
form." — ^Ralth  Waldo  Xuxxson. 

The  American  wilderness  Is  many  things 
to  many  people  of  our  time;  a  sacred,  spirit- 
ual place  to  the  sheer  idealist  vbo  poviste 
In  dreaming  the  old  American  dream,  a  lab- 
oratory for  learning  to  the  natural  scientist, 
a  test  of  hardihood  to  the  outdoorman  and 
hunter,  and  rather  an  encumbrance  on  the 
land  to  the  materialist  whose  modem  view 
dictetes  that  real  estete  must  be  used  in 
order  to  be  useful.  But  from  whatever  quad- 
rant of  Interest  one  happens  to  regard  the 
wUdemess,  there  is  little  doubt  it  is  a  fading 
vestige  of  the  national  scene,  either  to  be 
civilized  mercifully  off  the  map  or  to  be 
cherished  and  saved. 

The  forefathers  faced  no  such  choice.  It 
was  only  through  their  ability  and  determi- 
nation to  clear  the  land,  to  conquer  wilder- 
ness, that  settlement  progressed  and  cities 
were  bom.  And  yet.  no  matter  how  deeply 
they  advanced  there  seemed  always  to  be 
more,  a  limitless  luxury  of  iinadulterated 
and  untrod  desert,  forest  and  moiuitaln. 
Henry  David  Thoreau  warned  it  would  not 
last  forever,  and  so  did  George  Catlln,  the 
painter-explorer,  but  their  voices  were  lost 
In  the  floodtlde  of  expansion. 

To  the  credit  of  the  past,  steps  were  taken 
to  protect  wonders  of  the  landscape.  In  1864. 
Toaemlto  Valley  was  set  aside  and  a  decade 
later  so  was  the  fantasy  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
remote  though  it  was  at  that  time.  Then, 
early  in  the  20th  century,  wilderness  became 
not  Just  a  sentiment  among  those  who  hoped 
to  preserve  it  but  a  modem  science,  evoked 
by  Aldo  Leopold,  forester,  wildlife  biologist 
and  teacher.  Looking  across  the  Southwest, 
he  saw  six  immense  roadless  areas,  each  larger 
than  a  million  acres,  providing  refuge  for 
wild  creatures,  driven  from  their  once  great 
range,  and  for  the  sportsmen.  But  would 
these  remain  Inviolate  without  some  special 
protection? 

Leopold^  objective  was  not  to  "Xotk.  up"* 
Uie  land  but  to  save  it,  to  save  the  preda- 


tors, the  wolf,  lion,  and  coyote — from  ex- 
tinction and  for  their  useful  role  in  main- 
taining a  blotle  balance  with  the  animals 
they  prey  upon,  to  save  It  for  the  hunter, 
and  for  any  man  In  search  of  complete 
comradeship  with  nature.  In  books  and 
articles  he  stressed  the  Interdependence  of 
the  natural  world,  teaching  the  same  les- 
son teught  by  WlUiam  Bartram,  Thoreau, 
John  Mvilr,  and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  the 
essence  of  wilderness  which  we  have  still 
fully  to  absorb.  "The  last  word  in  ignor- 
ance." he  wrote,  "is  the  man  who  says  of  a 
plant  or  animal,  'What  good  is  it?'  If  the 
land  mechanism  as  a  whole  is  good,  then 
every  part  of  it  is  good,  whether  we  under- 
stand it  or  not." 

While  Leopold  was  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing the  first  wilderness  area  in  New 
Mexico,  Robert  MarshaU  in  the  IQSO's 
brought  the  concept  to  maturity  during  his 
career  as  chief  of  recreation  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  as  a  founder  and  president  of 
the  Wilderness  Society.  True,  many  of  the 
national  parks  had  long  been  roadless  areas, 
but  MarshaU  determined  to  establish  clear 
boundaries  for  them  within  the  national 
foreeto.  He  contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  regulations  in  1939,  the  year  of  his  death, 
under  which  14  mUlion  acres  of  national 
forest  wUdemess  are  stiU  protected. 

These  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, on  recommendation  of  the  FcH-est 
Service,  may  designate  unbroken  tracts  of 
100,000  acres  or  more  as  "wilderness  areas" 
and  others  of  5,000  to  100,000  acres  as  "wild 
areas."  Ck>mmercial  timber  cutting,  roads, 
hotels,  stores,  resorto,  summer  homes,  camps, 
hunting  and  fishing  lodges,  motorboato,  and 
airplane  landings  are  aU  prohibited.  Under 
the  regulations,  wilderness  areas  cannot  be 
established,  modified,  or  eliminated  except  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  after  pubUc  hearings 
are  held. 

To  Marshall,  wilderness  comprised  "the 
peaceful  timelessness  where  vast  foreste  ger- 
minate and  fiourlsh  and  die  and  grow  again 
without  any  relationship  to  the  ambitions 
and  Interference  of  man."  This  is  an  excit- 
ing image  to  anyone  who  has  walked  in  the 
wild  glen  and  seen  fiowers  springing  up 
from  under  the  dense  foreste  such  as  defy 
cultivation,  who  perceives  the  decaying  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree  as  really  a  priceless  thing, 
giving  life  and  sustenance  to  forms  of  beauty 
nothing  else  can  nourish. 

Tet,  like  Leopold,  he  made  clear  that  his 
Intention  was  not  to  "lock  up"  the  land. 
The  dominant  attributes  of  such  an  krea. 
said  Marshall,  are:  First,  that  it  requires  any- 
one who  exlsto  In  it  to  depend  on  his  own 
efforte  for  survival;  and.  second,  that  it 
preeerves  as  nearly  as  possible  the  primitive 
environment.  This  means  that  all  roads, 
power  transmission  and  settlementa  are 
barred.  But  trails  and  temporary  shelters, 
which  were  common  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  white  race,  are  entirely  permissible. 

Now  we  are  In  a  new  era.  It  is  true  the 
Federal  Government  administers  80,000 
square  miles  of  wilderness,  the  sum  total  of 
167  separate  tracte  within  national  parks, 
national  foreste,  national  wildlife  refuges  and 
Indian  resnratlons,  which  may  sound  sub- 
stantial enough.  But  these  areas  are  not 
really  remote  any  more.  Our  social  order, 
with  Ite  penchant  for  progress  without  plan, 
would  sweep  across  and  clvllixe  untamed 
America  if  there  were  no  bcuriers.  There 
is  not  a  single  wilderness  area  beyond  the 
hopeful  eye  of  builders  of  dams  and  roads. 
of  tlmbermen,  miners,  cattle  grazers,  petro- 
leum drillers,  real  estate  developers  and  tour- 
ist promoters.  That  is  why  a  wilderness 
preeervation  system  has  been  propoeed  to 
safeguard  the  lands  by  legislation  instead  of 
solely  through  administrative  regulation. 

Certainly  aU  of  these  c(»nmerclal  intereste 
deserve  their  proper  places.  Timber,  meat, 
electric  power  and  other  producte  they 
furnish  are  sustenance  for  a  growing  nation. 
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The  question  this  generation  must  answer  in 
tneastirement  of  the  futiuw  is  whether  the 
survival  of  untamed  nat\u-e — not  small  sam- 
ples, but  in  appreciable  sloe— deserves  the 
sime  recognition  as  the  more  material  wanta. 
Curiously,  when  development  in  the  wilder- 
ness is  denied,  some  other  place  is  foimd  for 
it.  Such  is  the  case  in  logging  the  Olympic 
Peninsxila,  outeide  of  Olympic  National 
Park,  or  In  buUding  a  dam  In  Utah,  outside 
of  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 

Such,  too,  should  be  the  case  in  providing 
for  increased  recreational  demands.  "It 
might  be  stdd,"  wrote  Robert  MarshaU,  "that 
the  total  amount  of  pleasure  which  could 
be  derived  from  a  highway  along  tbe  Sierra 
skyline  would  exceed  that  which  could  be 
gotten  from  a  traU.  When  one  considers, 
however,  that  there  are  mlUiotis  of  mUes  of 
highway  In  the  country,  many  of  them  ex- 
ceptionally scenic,  and  not  another  area  left 
in  which  one  can  travel  for  several  weeks 
along  the  crest  of  a  mountain  range  without 
encountering  the  disturbances  of  civilization, 
it  becomes  apparent  that,  from  a  national 
land  standpoint,  this  area  would  be  more 
valuable  as  a  wUdemess." 

Ite  value,  to  be  practical  in  a  practical 
world,  extends  beyond  the  nxunber  of  wU- 
demess visitors  (who  have  doubled  in  the 
past  decade  and  doubtless  will  double  again 
in  the  next).  Wilderness  is  water  country, 
wherein  snow,  rain,  and  glaciers  start  their 
journey  from  the  helghta  downward  into 
creeks  and  streams  and  outward  Into  rivers 
that  ultimately  fiU  the  bathtubs,  swimming 
pools,  and  kitchen  sinks  of  a  thousand  cities. 
WUdemess  is  wUdllfe  coimtry,  the  refuge  of 
a  million  game  animals  to  be  hunted  in  sea- 
son in  the  national  foreste,  and  of  a  mUlion 
more  to  be  studied  and  admired  in  the  na- 
tional parks. 

But  perhaps  above  all  wilderness  affords  the 
adventure  of  solitude  to  bird  watehers, 
botanlsto.  poeta,  fishermen,  canoers  and  aU 
who  lieUeve  in  exercising  their  minds  and 
bodies  in  nature's  company.  I  have  tested 
the  expansive  primeval  land.  I  have  fol- 
owed  the  traU  through  the  Bridger  wilder- 
ness of  Wyoming,  a  barely  touched  domain 
of  tall  timbers  and  a  thousand  clear  lakes,  of 
massive  rock  formations  almost  as  large  as 
those  in  Yoeemite  Valley,  of  Uving  glaciers 
and  fiowery  alpine  meadows,  and  of  snowy 
starkness  glittering  in  the  bright  siunmer 
light  high  above  tlmberllne.  The  natural 
stillness  is  overiMwering,  the  unconquered 
place  a  fragment  of  fierce  beauty.  Ite  mem- 
ory wUl  be  with  me  always. 

Such  surviving  wUdemess  is  no  longer  an 
accident  of  natural  history,  though  it  may 
have  started  as  such,  but  the  resiUt  of  bold 
ideas  and  of  strong  sentlmento  held  firm  by 
groups  like  the  Sierra  Club  and  Wilderness 
Society.  The  future  will  depend  even  more 
on  sympathetic  appreciation  of  wUdemess, 
on  love  of  the  good  Innd  for  ite  own  sake  and 
for  nourishment  of  the  national  soul. 


IMPORTS  OP  CATTLE,  BEEP,  AND 
VEAD— RESOLXmON 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
during  the  past  week  I  have  received 
from  Kansas  and  from  other  sections  of 
the  United  States  several  letters  In  re- 
gard to  the  heavy  volume  of  cattle,  beef, 
and  veal  that  is  being  imported  to  the 
United  States  and  is  depressing  our 
domestic  cattle  market.  These  letters 
express  concern  that  our  negotiators  in 
the  Common  Market  and  other  trading 
areas  will  fail  to  protect  our  export 
market. 

The  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle 
Raisers  Association  at  its  recent  quar- 
terly meeting  recommended  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  Sen- 


ate bill  557,  which  should  be  helpful  in 
this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  an  ever  increasing  volume 
of  cattle,  beef,  and  veal  being  imported  into 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  this  heavy  voliune  of  cattle,  beef, 
and  veal  being  Imported  is  a  factor  in  de- 
pressing the  domestic  cattle,  beef,  and  veal 
market:  Therefore  be  it 

Re-olved,  That  the  Texas  and  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers  Association  at  ite  second 
quarterly  directors*  meeting  held  at  Victoria, 
Tex.,  on  June  22,  1963.  recommends  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  Senate 
bill  557;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary-general-man- 
ager be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  the  chainnan 
and  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  to  the  Tariff  Conunission. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  as  a 
representative  of  a  State  where  the 
houses  are  often  few  and  far  between  I 
am  second  to  none  in  my  admiration  for 
the  work  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  in  bringing  the  conven- 
iences of  modem  life  to  our  isolated 
farms  and  ranches. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  just  how 
the  benefits  of  the  PE.A.  spread  and  mul- 
tiply occurred  June~25  on  the  Arthur 
Godfrey  Time  radio  program.  Mr.  God- 
frey's guest  was  Tennessee  Humorist 
Ruf  us  Jarman.  This  discussion  was  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  me  because  It 
centers  around  the  State  of  Wyoming 
where  Mr.  Godfrey  was  a  recent  guest. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  a  transcript  cf  that  dis- 
cussion on  REA  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stort  Told  or  Man  Impbdino  Rural  Elbc- 
TRincATioN  Progress 

Arthur  Godfrey's  guest  is  Rufus  Jarman, 
Tennessee  humorist. 

Mr.  Jarman:  "Current  River  reminds  me 
of  •  •  •.- 

Mr.  Godfrey:  "This  is  the  name  of  the 
river,  now?" 

Mr.  Jarman:  "Yeah,  it's  C-u-r-r-e-n-t, 
Current.  That's  right,  it's  one  of  the  wild- 
est, most  beautiful  of  the  rivers  in  the 
08:\rks." 

Mr.  Godfrey:  "And  what  does  It  remind 
you  of,  before  I  rudely  interrupted  you?" 

Mr.  Jarman:  "It  reminds  me  of  some  of 
the  individuals  that  live  up  in  that  area, 
and  the  one  that  I  was  thinking  about  was 
a  character  known  as  St.  Joe. 

"The  REA,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, brought  their  electrical  lines 
Into  that  area  several  years  ago  for  the  first 
time.  The  people  were  going  to  have  elec- 
tric lighte  instead  of  lamp  Ughto.  And  they 
came  across  St.  Joe's  property,  and  he  said 
he  didn't  believe  In  electricity.  So  he  Just 
got  an  ax  and  cut  down  the  poles  of  the 
REA,  and  all  thoae  lines  entwined,  and  great 
sheete  of  fiame  Ut  the  zUght.     AU  of  this 


electricity  got  loose,  and  the  lighte  went  out 
aU  over  southeast  Missouri  becaxise  this 
man — you  know,  he  seen  his  duty,  and  he 
done  it." 

Mr.  Godfrey:  "I  see.  [Laughter.]  Fd  Uke 
to — I  beg  your  pardon?" 

Mr.  Jarman:  "I  dont  think  it  made  much 
sense,  but  I  do  admire  his  Individuality." 

Mr.  Godfrey:  "Tes.  lid  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  REA  but  It  comes  time  right 
now  to  say  a  few  words  In  re  the  CBS  Radio 
Network." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Godfrey:  "Let  me  talk  to  you  a  Uttle 
bit  about  REA.  What  a  blessing  that  has 
been  to  our  folks  in  the  ootmtry.  In  Wyo- 
ming, for  example,  there's  a  little  town 
caUed   Kelly,   population   eight. 

"And  our  dear  friends,  my  new  dear 
friends,  my  newest  friends — I  Jtist  love 
this  couple — Everett  Luten  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Elaine,  they  are  licensed  guides  for 
Jackson  Hole  country,  both  bis  wife  and  him- 
self. They're  both  Ucensed  guides,  go  out  on 
pack  trips  for  fishing  and  bxmttng. 

"And  they  have  a  lovely  log  cabin  built 
way  up  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  moxmtalns 
there.  And  I  went  In  this  log  eabln  of 
theirs,  and  there  was  a  washer  in  the  room, 
and  it  was  drying.  It  had  reached  the  dry- 
ing cycle.  And  I  went  to  the  bathroom,  and 
there  was  water  so  hot  it  burned  my  fingers. 
And  there  was — there  were  refrigerators  and 
deep  freezes,  and  electric  fans,  ro<»n  air  con- 
ditioners, and  electric  trains  for  the  kids — in 
this  log  cabin  in  the  mountains  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

"How  come?  RSA,  rural  electric.  What 
a  marvelous  thing  this  electricity  has  done 
for  thoee  rural  areas,  huh?" 

Mr.  Jarman :  "And  not  only  does  it  fumish 
people  with  light  and  with  varioxis  conven- 
iences you  mentioned,  but  it  rort  of  does 
something  for  their  spirite.  you  know.  Peo- 
ple start  painting  the  houses,  and  tbey  begin 
to  take  pride  in  things.  And  the  fenc<>s 
look  better,  and  the  pastures  look  better. 

"But  I  was  qxiite  intereetrd — several  years 
ago  they  had  a  contest  in  different  country 
conununities.  People  would  write  themes 
about  the  benefite  of  electricity  and  indoor 
plumbing,  such  as  the  advantages  of  indoor 
plumbing  and  a — and  a  oollep*  education." 

Mr.  Godfrey:  "All  handed  In." 

Mr.  Jarman:  "Tliat's  right,  and  whoever 
won  in  that  particular  oonununity  would  be 
given  a  bathroom  and  all  of  the  fittings. 
Then  all  of  the  neighbors  would  begin  to 
look  at  this  modern  innovation,  and  they'd 
put  in  bathrooms  and  indoor  pliunblng  at 
their  own  expense,  so  that  there  are  areas 
down  in  the  country  now  that  16  years  ago, 
I'U  bet  you  there's  i>eople  that  hardly  ever 
seen  an  Indoor  bathroom;  now  90  percent  of 
the  homes  have  them. 

"Of  course,  this  is  destrojrin;  one  of  the 
greatest  soxu-ces  of  hmnor." 


THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
the  Ohio  State  (AAA)  AutomobUe  As- 
sociation expressed  to  me  its  fear  that 
the  program  proposed  by  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  if  suc- 
ceasful.  will  result  in  a  cutback  in  the 
building  of  key  portions  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  in  Washington. 
D.C..  and  ultimately  will  have  a  similar 
impact  upon  other  metropolitan  areas 
in  the  Nation. 

The  Ohio  State  (AAA)  AutomobOe 
Association  through  its  officers  stated 
among  other  things  as  follows: 

This  association,  representing  the  AAA 
AutomobUe  Club*  In  Ohio  Is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  threatened  cutback  In  the 
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Mr.      MDNDir. 
sfHne  weeks  ago 
oT  the  Senate  a 


Madam    President, 
by  the  association  is 


Madam  President, 
I  called  to  the  attention 
bo<dc  wrlttoi  by  Maurice 
R  Flranks,  entlt  ed  "What's  Wrong  With 
Oar  Labor  Uh  ons?"  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  tha  i  Maurice  Franks,  a  f  or- 
a  labor  union,  had  done 
an  excellent  aa  Jysis  in  his  book  of  the 
problems  confr^ting  our  labor  unions 
today. 

On  Jime  36,  lf63,  Walter  Trohan,  chief 
of  Chicago  TrlMme's  Washington  bu- 
reau, in  his  "Rcfaort  From  Washington," 
devoted  his  ent^  column  to  ttils  publi- 
unantmous  consent  to 
have  the  colrnnh  printed  in  the  Raooes 
at  this  point  a  id  I  eonmend  It  to  my 
coUeacoee  for  i  beir  must  reading. 


!| 


There  being  no  objection,  the  coliimn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooao, 
as  follows: 

liAKMi  VkTBtAK  Wabmb  Uwioirs  ICVST  Chakob 

XooHomc  VBwa 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  June  25. — ^When  a  product 
of  the  American  labor  movement  sits  down 
dispassionately  to  consider  Its  faults  and 
propose  solutions,  that's  news.  This  has 
been  done  by  Maurice  R.  Franks,  who  spent 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  union 
organizer,  committeeman,  delegate,  business 
agent,  and  editor.  In  his  book,  "What's 
Wrong  With  Our  Labor  Unions"  which  Is 
published  by  Bobbs  Merrill  at  S5. 

It  Is  difficult  to  approach  the  labor  prob- 
lem without  bias,  b^icause  the  words  pro- 
labor  or  antllabor  are  biu-led  freely.  This 
has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  so  many 
writers  have  set  out  to  be  for  or  against  labor 
and  have  hidden  their  heads  to  faults  on 
both  sides.  Franks  Is  not  luterested  in 
muckraking  but  In  solutions. 

His  chief  target  is  the  labor  trust,  which 
he  finds  as  threatening  to  the  American  way 
ol  life  and  to  the  working  man  as  the  trusts 
of  the  robber  barons  of  the  past.  He  faces 
up  to  the  problems  of  labor  caars,  compulsory 
unionism,  the  dependence  on  dictated  strikes 
for  survival  and  the  discouragement  of  Indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  initiative  as  the  ways 
to  get  ahead. 

The  examination  of  faults  is  Interesting, 
but  more  so  is  his  conclusion  In  a  chapter 
entlUed  "Mice  and  Men."  In  this  he  notes 
that  security  to  a  mouse  means  nibbling 
away  at  a  cheese  as  long  as  a  crumb  remains, 
which  Is  too  much  the  attitude  of  labor 
leaders  In  a  time  which  calls  for  real  men, 
who  would  reinvest  a  substantial  portion  of 
today's  retiirn  in  the  machinery  for  tomor- 
row's production.  He  obeerves  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  were  not  mice  who  were 
Interested  in  what  they  could  consume,  but 
men  who  were  on  fire  to  create. 

FBIXHDS.  NOT  XNXMIKS,  OXTS  MAJOR  COMPSTTTOaS 

There  Is  too  much  In  "getting  mine  while 
the  gettlng's  good,"  and  too  little  in  con- 
tinuing opportunities,  Franks  finds.  He  con- 
cedes It  is  barely  possible  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  somehow  master  Its  own  economic 
Incompetence  to  the  point  of  offering  enough 
serious  competition  to  "biiry"  us,  as  Nlklta  S. 
Khniahchev  promised,  but  he  doubts  this 
becatise  Russia  la  committed  to  the  clumsy 
economics  of  socialism. 

"Actually,  the  tightening  ring  of  f(n«lgn 
competition  that  offers  the  gravest  threat  to 
the  Americaoi  economy  today  Is  composed  not 
of  our  spiritual  enemies  but  of  her  friends." 
Franks  says.  'TThe  cold  fact  is,  our  stifleet 
competition  emanates  from  nations  we  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  to  put  back  on  their 
economlo  feet  and  otherwise  befriend." 

To  come  out  ahead  of  the  Common  Market 
countries  and  Japan,  Franks  says,  the  United 
States  must  have  plants  and  facilities,  ma- 
chines and  systems,  far  superior  in  efficiency 
to  any  now  on  hand  in  this  country.  He  says 
that  the  purpose  of  machines  Is  not  to  light- 
en the  work  of  labor  so  much  as  to  produce 
more,  and  lower  prices.  Insisting  that  the 
mouselike  Impulse  to  devour  all  gains  must 
be  restrained  and  tomorrow  be  left  to  take 
care  of  Itself.  He  xu-ges  use  of  top  efficiency 
to  lower  competitive  prices. 

MACHINZHT   CAN'T  CASST  LABOS'S  BuaOSN,   TOO 

Franks  holds  that  we  cannot  afford  to  Idle 
our  machinery  by  indulging  in  strikes  against 
its  efficiency  and  the  revised  work  rules  that 
efficiency  Imposes.  Franks  says  we  cannot 
think— as  labor  csars  are  now  thinking — In 
terma  of  a  shorter  work  week  at  a  full  week's 
wages,  expecting  machinery  to  pay  for  the 
difference. 


"Tha  labor  laws  of  State  and  Nation  mxist 
be  adjustad  to  break,  not  to  further  favor, 
tha  manpower  and  Job  monopolies  of  modem 
tmloa  leadership,"  Itanks  says.  "It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  our  lei^atlve  ooounltteee  find  out 
what's  witmg  with  the  basic  philosophy  and 
eoonomie  poUdas  of  o\ur  labor  unions — and 
with  the  labor  laws  that  certify  wrong  lead- 
ership. Tha  time  for  partisan  politics  has 
passed.  The  time  for  one-sided  Oovernment 
intervention  has  passed. 

"It  Is  the  duty  of  every  worker  to  support 
sober,  rather  than  flamboyant  labor  leader- 
ahlp — the  kind  that  xirges  them  to  get  in 
there  and  pitch,  rather  than  the  kind  that 
says  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheeee  and 
will  be  theirs  on  a  platter  Just  for  the  taking. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  every  American  to  start 
balancing  his  books  between  a  mouse-eyed 
view  of  security  and  seciurlty  based  on  ambi- 
tious, creative  manhood — and  to  let  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  know  in  no 
uncertain  language  that  the  secxirity  of  the 
American  economy  is  our  chief  concern — now 
and  always." 

REMAINS  OF  FAMED  CHIEF  OF  KI- 
OWAS  RETURNED  TO  HOME  OP 
TRIBE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, more  than  85  years  ago  Chief  Sa- 
tanta,  one  of  the  most  famed  warrior 
chiefs  in  the  liistory  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe, 
met  death  in  Texas  while  imprisoned  by 
Texas  authorities.  He  had  i«;d  numerous 
war  parties  in  Texas  and  other  States. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  famed  warrior 
chiefs  of  the  Kiowa. 

He  was  buried  at  Huntsville,  Tex. 
For  85  years  his  descendants  have  sought 
to  remove  the  remains  to  the  Kiowa  trib- 
al burial  grounds  in  Oklahoma.  Now 
the  State  of  Texas  has  given  its  consent 
to  "Looks-Into-the-Lodge-of-the-Ute," 
James  Auchiah.  grandson  of  Chief  Sa- 
tanta,  and  who  has  with  proper  Kiowa 
ceremonial,  exhumed  the  remains  and 
carried  them  to  Fort  Sill.  Okla.,  for  re- 
burial. 

With  this  removal,  the  last  chapter  has 
been  written  in  one  of  the  best  known 
incidents  of  Iwrder  warfare  in  the  South- 
west, an  incident  that  included  a  Kiowa 
raid  into  Texas  under  Chiefs  Satanta, 
Satank,  and  Big  Tree,  an  attack  and 
destruction  of  a  wagon  train,  a  threat 
to  the  safe  passage  of  Oen.  William  T. 
Sherman,  the  seizure  of  Chiefs  Satanta. 
Satank,  and  Big  Tree  in  Indian  territory 
by  the  U.S.  Army,  and  their  trial  for 
murder  in  a  Texas  State  civilian  court  in 
Jacksboro. 

The  Kiowas,  who  lived  in  Montana  in 
the  early  18th  century,  moved  southeast- 
ward into  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas 
before  the  aid  of  that  centmy,  perhaps 
to  be  near  the  Spanish  horse  supply. 
The  Kiowa,  with  the  Comanches.  with 
whom  they  were  allied,  became  the  most 
adept  and  famed  horsemen  of  the  Plains. 
They  rose  to  this  height  of  their  fame, 
power,  and  riches  in  the  19th  century. 
With  their  alUes.  the  Comanches.  they 
were  called  "Lords  of  the  South  Plains" 
but  with  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  the 
building  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, the  fast  opening  of  the  West,  and 
the  passing  of  Uie  buffalo,  the  Kiowa- 
Ccxnanche  hegemony  of  the  South  Plains 
collapsed.    Chief  Satanta  was  a  bitter 
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fighter  against  the  containment  of  his 
people  on  reservations.  He  fought  for 
the  wild,  free  mobile  life  on  horseback 
of  the  plains  Indian,  and  when  that  life 
passed  away  forever.  Chief  Satanta  chose 
to  die. 

It  is  appropriate  that  his  bones  go  to 
rest  among  those  of  his  tribe.  I  c<Hn- 
mend  his  grandson.  James  Auchiah.  for 
keeping  up  his  fight  until  he  won  the 
right  to  see  his  grandfather.  Chief  Sa- 
tanta, given  an  honorable  burial. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  very  fine  description 
of  the  return  of  Chief  Satanta's  remains 
to  Oklahoma  as  written  by  Mike  Clark 
and  printed  in  the  Houston  Post  on  Sat- 
urday. June  29,  1963,  under  the  title, 
"Kiowa  Chieftain  Gets  New  Grave"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoro,  as  follows: 

Oklahoua-Boono    Kiowa    CHmrAiN    Ocrs 
New  Osavs 

(By  Mike  Clark) 

HuMTSvnxjE. — A  number  of  pebble-sized 
chimks  of  bone  and  a  few  handmade  nails, 
dug  fitxn  a  convict's  grave  at  "Peckerwood 
Hill,"  the  Texas  prison  system  cemetery  here, 
Friday,  were  on  their  way  to  Oklahoma  and 
a  revered  resting  place  among  the  Kiowa  In- 
dians. 

The  remains  were  those  of  the  great  Kiowa 
Chief  Satanta,  the  "White  Bear,"  whoee  very 
name  meant  terror  to  early  settlers  on  the 
Texas  plains  and  to  the  famed  U.S.  Army 
generals,  George  Custer  and  Philip  Sheridan. 

Nine  white-uniformed  prisoners  unearthed 
the  remains  Friday  morning  after  a  short 
ceremony  of  "smoking  the  grave"  by  Satan- 
ta's grandson,  "Looks-lnto-the-Lodge-of-the 
Ute,"  better  known  as  James  Auchiah,  67,  a 
Kiowa  clan  leader  from  Carnegie,  Okla. 

Satanta's  remains  will  be  reburied  in  the 
post  cemetery  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  where  he, 
at  long  last,  will  have  returned  to  his  people. 

Auchiah,  and  his  father  before  him,  had 
tried  for  years  to  have  the  remains  of  the 
great  chief  returned  to  the  land  of  the  Kiowa. 
Auchiah's  father  was  the  third,  and  youngest, 
son  of  Satanta. 

During  the  ceremony  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave,  Auchiah,  dressed  In  full  regalia,  com- 
plete with  the  treaty  medal  his  grandfather 
received  at  the  Medicine  Bow  Tteaty  signing, 
lit  a  smaU  fire  in  keeping  with  the  Kiowa 
tradition  of  sending  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
warrior  to  his  homeland. 

He  also  sprinkled  a  bit  of  dirt  from  the 
Oklahoma  reservation  over  the  grave  while 
intoning  a  Kiowa  prayer. 

Tears  filled  his  eyes  at  the  thought  that  at 
last  his  years  of  effort  had  paid  off.  The  way 
was  cleared  lor  the  disinterment  with  the 
passage  of  a  House  resolution  introduced  by 
Representative  Satterwhlte,  of  Bnnls,  and 
passed  during  the  B8th  session  of  the  Texas 
Legislature. 

Auchiah,  who  lives  with  about  2,000  of 
his  tribesmen  in  Oklahoma  and  who  is  a 
civilian  employee  at  the  Fort  8111  poet,  was 
accompanied  here  by  Glllett  Orlswold,  the 
director  of  the  museum  at  the  Army  post. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  unearthed 
fragments  of  hinuin  bone,"  Orlswold  said 
after  looking  at  the  contents  of  a  plastic 
bag  containing  the  diggings  from  the  grave. 
There  had  been  some  doubt  that  anything 
would  be  found  since  Satanta  was  burled  in 
the  sandy  soil — apart  from  other  convicts — 
in  1878. 

Satanta  was  sentenced  to  death  by  hang- 
log  at  a  trial  in  Jack  County  in  1871  for  lead- 
ing more  than  100  Kiowa  warriors  In  an  at- 
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tack  on  a  wagon  train — ^the  Salt  Creek 
Massacre — in  which  7  teamsters  were  killed 
and  scalped. 

He  was  arrested,  along  with  two  other 
tribal  chiefs,  Satank  and  Big  Ttee,  by  Gen. 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  transported 
back  to  Jack  County  to  stand  trial.  During 
the  trip.  Satank,  chanting  the  Kiowa  death 
song,  attacked  a  guard  and  was  killed. 

Although  Big  Tree  and  Satanta  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  their  sentences  were  com- 
muted to  life  imprisonment  by  Gov.  Edmund 
Davis  because  he  feared  mass  reprisal  by  the 
combined  Comanche,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
Apache,  and  Kiowa  Tribes. 

He  was  soon  paroled  to  his  tribe,  but  re- 
turned to  prison  in  1874  as  a  parole  violator. 
Four  years  later,  after  saying  that  he  could 
no  longer  stand  "to  wither  and  die  like  a  dog 
in  chains,"  he  cut  the  arteries  *Ji  his  legs 
in  a  death  attempt. 

Guards  discovered  the  suicide  attempt  and 
took  him  to  the  prison  hospital  where  t^e 
bleeding  was  stopped.  But  Satanta  did  not 
give  up. 

At  a  moment  when  he  was  not  being  guard- 
ed closely,  he  Jxunped  to  his  death  from  a 
second  fioor  window  of  the  hoepltaL 

The  body  of  the  chief  was  iinceremoniously 
burled  in  the  prison  cemetery,  and  his  grave 
for  decades  was  immarked  and  unkept. 

Within  the  last  2  years,  however,  Joe 
B3rrd,  75,  an  assistant  warden  with  the  Texas 
Department  of  Corrections  and  self-styled 
caretaker  of  Peckerwood  Hill,  erected  an  iron- 
pipe  railing  around  the  Isolated  grave  and 
installed  a  tombstone  on  which  the  chief's 
name  was  misspelled  as  Santana.  The  fault, 
however,  was  not  Bjrrd's,  but  of  prison  rec- 
ords which  in  the  1870*8  were  not  too  ac- 
curate. 

Satanta's  remains  will  be  burled  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  Oklahoma,  Auchiah  said,  in 
a  ceremony  by  the  Kiowa  people,  will  be  held 
to  honor  the  spirit  of  the  chief  on  about 
September  14. 

Auchiah's  father,  he  said,  began  an  at- 
tempt to  have  the  body  returned  to  the 
Oklahoma  reservation  soon  after  Satanta's 
death. 

"This  is  a  great  day  for  the  Kiowa," 
Auchiah  said  Friday. 

"If  we  had  been  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  to  the  Kiowa,  this  would  have  been 
done  a  long  time  ago,"  said  Dr.  George  Beto. 
director  of  the  Texas  Departznent  of  Correc- 
tions. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    LEGISLATION    AND 
THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President.  I  am 
becoming  increasingly  concerned  over 
reports  and  q;>eculation  ttiat  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  moving  toward  an  anti- 
civil  rights  strategy.  This  is  Just  simply 
not  true. 

Yet,  an  article  by  two  distinguished 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  writers,  Row- 
land Evans,  and  Robert  Novak  this  past 
Tuesday  quotes  an  unnamed  Republican 
m  forecasting  that  "we  are  well  on  the 
road  to  becoming  the  white  supremacy 
party  and  there  is  no  turning  back." 

Other  unnamed  R^ublicans  are  re- 
ported as  desiring  to  "establish  the 
party  of  Lincoln  as  the  white  man's 
party." 

This  is  sheer  nonsense.  I  do  not  know 
of  one  responsible  Republican  leader  who 
is  not  morally  committed  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race.  Such  dif- 
ferences as  exist  are  merely  those  of 
means  to  achieve  this  goal. 


This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  for  example,  we 
have  67  Democrats — the  precise  number 
needed  to  effect  cloture.  Yet  the  very 
need  for  cloture  in  any  civil  rights  de- 
bate can  only  arise  from  the  delaying 
tactics  of  a  substantial  number  of  those 
Democrats  and  not  at  all  because  of 
any  Republican  action. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1960  is 
more  specific,  more  detailed,  and  more 
emphatic  in  its  commitments  to  civil 
rights  than  is  the  Democratic  platform. 

In  keeping  with  the  promises  in  the 
Republican  platform,  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  Senate  is  cosponsoring  with 
the  Democratic  leader  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  which  Republicans 
pledged  to  support.  This  bipartisan  ap- 
proach covers  six  of  the  seven  major 
actions  requested  by  the  President  The 
seventh,  not  covered  in  either  platform 
in  the  form  submitted  by  the  Preddent 
is  the  "equality  in  iMiblic  aecommoda- 
tions,"  pnvosal.  While  not  binding  as  a 
party  pledge,  I  support  this  feature 
also — ^with  the  revisions  suggested  by 
the  Attorney  General.  Many  other  Re- 
publican Senators  will  also  support  it. 
I  believe  that  the  Republican  Senators 
on  the  committee  to  which  it  has  been 
referred  will  not  maJce  themselves  p<u:ty 
to  any  tactics  of  delay. 

In  further  refutation  of  the  unwar- 
ranted implication  that  Republicans  are 
seeking  to  capitalize  on  racial  tensions, 
let  anyone  who  makes  such  charge  cite 
a  single  Republican  Governor  who  would 
give  aid  and  comfcnrt  to  this  ridiculous 
charge.  All  Republican  Governors  are 
clearly  on  the  record  against  racial  dis- 
crimination of  any  sort. 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  all  Demo- 
cratic Governors? 

When  speculation  arises  about  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  the  Republican 
Party,  there  also  seems  to  be  a  serious 
omission  about  those  of  us  who  have 
for  years  and  do  now  support  further 
civil  ri^ts  legislation. 

In  the  past  Congress,  for  instance.  I 
sponsored  33  civil  rights  bUla.  This  year 
I  sponsored  16  such  bills — including  the 
famous  part  3,  or  title  3.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  President's  recent  pro- 
posals. 

Indeed,  I  have  introduced  more  bills 
on  civil  rights  than  on  any  other  single 
subject. 

It  is  a  moral  issue,  and  it  requires  a 
moral  commitment.  I  made  that  com- 
mitment long  ago. 

It  is  also  a  pracUcal  issue.  I  have 
long  felt  that  ovr  Nation  cannot  possi- 
bly realize  its  ultimate  potential  divided 
as  it  is  from  within. 

It  is  time,  I  believe,  to  stop  the  specu- 
lation, the  rumors,  and  get  back  to  the 
facts;  get  (m  with  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  Abraham  lincoln.  the  founder 
of  the  Republican  Party. 


THE  YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 
Mr.  HART.  Madam  President*  there 
are  few  areas  that  clamor  for  our  attoi- 
tioa  as  does  the  problem  of  oar  unem- 
ployed and  out-<Mr-sdiool  yootti. 
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no  objection,  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
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punetuaUty.  perseverance  and  drive  before  I 
got  them,  the  number  •  •  •  still  on  the  Job 
would  be  much  greater." 

It  Is  here  perhaps,  that  propoeals  for  a 
"youth  conservation  oorpe."  modeled  on  the 
old  COC.  might  help.  Opponents  argue  that 
planting  treea  In  national  parks  Is  poor  prep- 
aration for  a  return  to  city  life,  but  If  the 
program  did  no  more  than  get  boys  off  the 
street  corneis  at  a  critical  age  and  Instill 
some  sense  of  work  habits  and  self -discipline. 
It  might  be  well  worth  the  cost  and  the 
effort. 


NEW  REFUGEE  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  the 
enormity  of  the  world  refugee  problem 
in  these  times  of  pressing  problems  some- 
times escapes  our  notice.  The  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees  has  again  reminded 
us  of  this  growing  world  tragedy.  The 
"World  Refugee  Report"  of  this  dedi- 
cated committee  tells  us  that  in  the  9 
months  since  August  1962,  almost  700,- 
000  persons  have  been  added  to  the  world 
refugee  total.  The  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees  should  be  commended  for  their 
report  and  their  continuing  work  and 
cooperative  efforts  in  this  field.  The  re> 
port  would  most  certainly  be  informative 
to  all.  I  ask,  therefore,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rccoko  at  this  point  the  "World 
Refugee  Report"  of  the  UJS.  Committee 
for  Refugees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  COMMXTTSES  FOB  RxrUOSES 
T7GX^   RSPOBT 
1.    IMiauOUCTION 


-WoBLD  Rxr- 


Although  new  refugee  problems  have  arisen 
In  the  19  months  since  USCR's  first  an- 
niial  audit — and  some  older  ones  have  been 
aggravated — It  Is  stUl  true,  as  was  stated 
In  our  second  annual  audit  covering  the  pe- 
riod July  1.  19«1,  through  June  30,  1962,  that 
for  the  first  time  In  many  years  there  has 
been  an  overall  decline  In  the  world  total  of 
homeless  people.  But  the  events  of  the  past 
9  months  have  cut  drastically  the  margin  of 
that  decline.  What  follows  Is  basically  a  re- 
vised reprinting,  In  response  to  demand,  of 
that  second  axidlt.  Revision  reveals  that 
while  the  total  refugee  population  remains 
below  the  16.181.000  fig\ire  of  June  30.  1961, 
It  stands  now  almost  700.000  above  the  12,- 
811,816  figiu^  for  June  30,  1962. 

The  decline  recorded  In  the  audit  of  June 
30,  1962.  was  accotmted  for  largely  by  the 
Indian  Government's  announcement  that 
the  last  of  the  millions  of  refugees  from 
Pakistan  now  were  almost  completely  re- 
settled, and  by  the  mass  repatriation — the 
single  great  repatriation  movement  since  the 
days  Just  tdUx  the  Second  World  War — of 
more  than  250.000  refxigees  to  Algeria  from 
Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

The  Increase  over  the  past  9  months  is  due 
In  great  part  to  the  mass  exodus  of  Exiropeans 
from  Algeria.  New  refugee  situations  have 
developed,  too.  In  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
m  Asia.  In  Curope,  and  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  the  problem  of  resettling 
Cuban  refugees  away  from  Miami  contlniies 
critical. 

To  these  entries  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
ledger  must  be  added  the  return  by  force 
to  Communist  China  of  approximately  00,000 
refugees  who.  In  May  of  this  year,  fied  to  the 
British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong.  While 
there  was  general  recognition  of  the  many 
complexities  underlying  this  tragedy.  Includ- 
ing the  InabUlty  of  the  colony  to  absorb 
additional  refugees  In  such  numbers,  the 
Incident  produced  an  almost  imiversal  sense 
of  shock  and  guilt  throughout  the  nations 


of  the  Jfree  world  which  resulted  In  deci- 
sions by  several  ooxmtrles.  Including  the 
United  Statea.  to  accept  at  least  token  num- 
bers of  refugees  from  Hong  Kong. 

Another  refugee  torrent  was  almost  dried 
up  at  Its  source  when  East  Germany,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1961,  erected  the  Berlin  wall.  In  a 
12-month  period  before  the  wall,  more  than 
200,000  Germans  had  crossed  to  freedom. 
The  wall  proved  a  most  effective  dam  al- 
though— by  digging  tunnels,  leaping  bar- 
riers, svrlmmlng  rivers  and  canals — an  addi- 
tional 21,000  have  made  good  their  escape. 
More  than  100  died  trying.  There  are  now 
upward  of  4  million  refugees  from  the  Bast 
In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

To  be  placed  on  the  credit  side  In  any  eval- 
uation of  developments  Is  the  legislation 
signed  into  law  by  President  Kennedy  last 
June  28,  legislation  which  for  the  first  time — 
though  on  a  very  limited  scale — makes  per- 
manent provision  for  the  admission  or  refu- 
gees to  this  coxmtry  without  regard  to  Im- 
migration quotas. 

The  new  law  also  contains  the  first  formal 
authorization  by  Congress  for  Cuban  refu- 
gee aid — previously  money  for  this  purpose 
came  from  the  President's  emergency  funds. 
It  provides  for  continued  UJB.  participation 
In  the  programs  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Kuropean  Migration  (ICEM), 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  (X7NRWA).  Under 
its  terms  the  President  may  spend  up  to 
•10  million  a  year  of  foreign  aid  contingency 
funds  for  refugee  and  migration  emergencies. 

On  balance,  then,  some  progress.  But 
new  refugee  emergencies  prove  once  more, 
if  proof  be  needed,  that  oiur  century  is  indeed 
the  age  of  the  uprooted. 

a.  aaruoxx  situations  THXouOHOTrr  thx 
woau> 

(a)  New  refugee  filghts:  Two  of  the  cate- 
gories of  refugees  with  which  this  report 
must  be  concerned  did  not  exist  when  U8CR 
published  Its  first  annual  audit — approxi- 
mately 150,000  Africans,  mostly  members  ol 
the  giant  Watutsl  Tribe,  who  fled  Into  neigh- 
boring states  from  Ruanda  and  European 
fugitives  from  Algeria  who  have  taken  refuge 
in  France. 

There  is  a  special  Irony  In  this  flight  of 
Europeans  from  Algeria,  a  flight  which  has 
reached  a  total  of  750.000.  This  far  exceeds 
In  numbers  the  more  than  250.000  Algerians 
repatriated  to  their  homeland  from  Timlsla 
and  Morocco  at  the  end  of  the  7-year  war. 
Also,  many  of  the  180,000  Jewish  refugees 
now  in  nrance  came  from  Algeria  as  well  as 
from  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  Egypt. 

France  la  traditionally  hospitable  to  refu- 
gees and  the  Europeans  from  Algeria,  how- 
ever different  in  background  and  outlook, 
are  national  refugees  in  that  they  may  claim 
French  citizenship.  Nevertheless,  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  Influx  produced  a  crisis 
situation.  Like  most  refugees,  the  newcom- 
ers had  left  everything  behind  them:  they 
needed  food,  clothes,  housing.  Jobs.  The 
Government  set  up  a  repatriation  secretariat, 
allocated  in  $40  million,  and  instituted  as- 
sistance grants.  Private  soiirces  stepped  in 
to  help.  The  Red  Cross,  civil  organizations, 
and  veterans'  groups  established  aid  pro- 
grams and  the  Catholic  Church  asked  each 
of  its  parishes  throughout  France  to  provide 
three  rooms,  rent  free,  for  1  year  to  refugees. 

There  are  degrees  of  misery  among  refu- 
gees. Thoee  who  escape  from  East  Germany, 
for  example,  are  infinitely  better  off  than  are 
the  Tibetans  who  cross  the  Himalayas  into 
Nepal.  They  are.  In  fact,  as  are  the  fugitives 
from  Algeria  to  that  other  pathetic  legion 
of  new  refugees,  the  Watutsl  and  Bahutu 
trlbespeople  who  fied  from  Ruanda  Into  the 
Congo,  Uganda.  Bunmdl.  and  Tanganyika  to 
meet  starvation  and  disease. 

The  Watutsl  are  a  Hamltle  tribe,  a  very 
tall    people    whose    kings    (Mwaml)    ruled 
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Ruanda  for  four  centuries  but  were  deposed 
in  the  struggle  which  preceded  Independ- 
ence. Of  160.000  refugees,  about  half  went 
to  the  Oongoieaa  Provlnoe  of  Klvu.  the  ra? 
mainder  scattered  to  Uganda.  Burundi,  and 
Tanganyika. 

Most  tragle  was  the  fate  of  the  16.000  who 
found  thetnaalveB  at  Senge.  In  the  unhealthy 
Ruzlzi  VaUey  region  of  Klvu  Province.  There 
starvation,  malaria,  and  polluted  water 
caused  at  least  300  deaths  In  a  few  weeka. 
A  high  rate  of  mortality  among  all  Ruanda 
refugees  has  not  yet  been  checked,  primarily 
because  they  are  so  widely  dispersed.  But 
relief  programs  which  began  slowly  now  are 
fully  operative,  afford  a  splendid  example 
of  cooperation  among  governments  and  vol- 
untary agenelea. 

The  iHt>gram  for  relief  and  resettlement  ot 
refugees  In  Klvu  Province  was  vrorked  out 
In  agreement  with  Congolese  authorities. 
The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  allocated  $30,000  for  the  purchase 
of  trucks  and  earmarked  $40,000  for  other 
needs.  The  League  of  Bed  Cross  Societies 
undertook  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
voluntary  agencies  and  allocated  $13,000  tat 
ezpensee.  Food,  blankets,  and  medicines 
were  airlifted  by  the  United  Natlozts  Congo 
Command,  which  further  agreed  to  provide 
food  for  refugees  newly  resettled  until  har- 
veet  time.  UNICEF  provided  tools,  seeds, 
vitamins,  40  tons  of  milk  monthly  (about 
half  of  the  Ruanda  refugees  are  children). 

An  operation  to  resettle  refugees  from  the 
Ruzlzi  Valley  to  the  Lemera  Mountains  has 
been  financed  by  the  Oxford  Famine  Relief 
and  is  being  carried  out  Jointly  by  protestant 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  missions.  A  third 
resettlement  project  Involving  some  17,000 
refugees  Is  being  financed  by  Caritas  Congo 
and  will  be  Implemented  by  the  Dominican 
mission  at  Bukavu.  Caritas  also  Is  financing 
a  project  of  the  Catholic  mission  at  Goma 
for  the  relief  and  resettlement  of  25.000  refu- 
gees concentrated  In  the  north  of  Klvu. 

Among  the  areas  chosen  for  relocation  of 
Ruanda  refugees  Is  Blbwe,  a  mountalnoua 
forest  area  where  conditions  for  resettlement 
are  excellent.  Last  autumn  2,000  Watutsl 
reached  this  region  on  their  own  and — ^wlth 
the  help  at  a  Trapplst  monk  of  Watutsl 
origin — cleared  gro\md,  built  huts,  planted 
crops.  Fifty  died  from  hunger,  but  the 
settlement  was  established.  Now,  under  the 
technical  direction  of  government  experta. 
schools  have  been  built  as  well  as  reception 
centers  for  additional  refugees. 

(b)  Other  developments:  A  dramatic  de- 
velopment in  1963  was  the  repatriation  to 
AlgcrU  of  approximately  260,000  refugees 
from  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  The  operation, 
which  began  on  May  8  when  a  first  small 
contingent  crossed  Into  western  Algeria  near 
the  Moroccan  frontier  city  of  Ouldja,  was 
substantially  completed  by  the  end  of  June. 
In  that  less  than  2-month  period  some  175,- 
000  were  returned  to  their  homeland  from 
Morocco  and  85,000  from  Tunisia. 

The  repatriation  was  accomplished  under 
the  control  of  a  tripartite  commission  made 
up  of  repreaentatlves  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, the  Provisional  Executive  of  Algeria, 
and  the  Ofllce  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  It  established 
two  subcommlaslons,  one  In  Tunisia  and  one 
in  Morocco  and  set  up  ID  border  oontrol  posts 
for  which  the  League  of  Bed  Cross  Societies 
provided  medical  teams.  The  Algerian 
authorities  were  responsible  for  the  reception 
of  the  refugees,  transport  within  Algeria  and 
resettlement. 

On  the  whole,  the  operation  went  smoothly. 
Inevitably,  there  were  some  hitches,  includ- 
ing a  week's  delay  In  the  rettim  of  20.000 
from  Morocco  waiting  permission  to  move 
their  30,000  animals,  including  a  thousand 
camels,  across  the  frontier.  Becaiise  the  vil- 
lages to  which  the  refugees  will  ultimately 
return    have    been    devastated,    the    high 


commissioner  Issued  an  appeal  to  the  govern- 
ments on  his  executive  committee  and  to 
voluntary  organizations  wlilch  produced 
some  20,000  family-size  tents. 

At  first,  moet  of  the  returning  refugees 
were  crowded  into  already  crowded  regroup- 
ment  centers  in  which  several  million  of 
their  countr3rmen  had  been  interned  during 
the  war.  Following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French,  these  campa  were  without  medical 
supplies,  nurses  or  doctors,  and  inadeqxiately 
supplied  with  food,  lliere  was  also  urgent 
need  for  clothing,  blankets,  and  other  sup- 
plies. The  league  was  doing  what  It  could 
to  meet  these  needs  and  expected  additional 
help  from  national  Red  Croes  societies. 

Already  active  in  Algeria  Is  the  American 
Friends  Service  Conunittee  (AFSC),  which 
had  worked  with  the  refugees  in  Tiuilsla  and 
Morocco  and  followed  them  in  their  repatria- 
tion. AFSC,  In  the  vangxiard  of  the  volim- 
tary  organizations  which  ultimately  will 
cooperate  In  the  relief  effort,  has  la\inched 
an  emergency  million  dollar  resettlunent 
program.  Including  reconstruction  of  rural 
housing  and  restoration  of  land  to  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  dimensions  of  two  prevloxisly  existing 
refugee  situations  Increased  during  the  year, 
that  of  refugees  from  Portuguese  Angola,  in 
Africa,  and  of  Laotians  displaced  by  the 
fighting  In  that  Asian  country.  Only  a  short 
while  after  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
had  announced  last  spring  the  closing  of  its 
Congo  relief  action  on  behalf  of  Angolan 
refxigees,  reports  from  the  Congo  said  that 
the  ranks  of  the  more  than  150,000  fugitives 
already  received  were  being  augmented  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  200  a  day.  There  was 
a  shortage  of  medical  supplies. 

USCR's  first  annual  audit  listed  4,000 
Laotian  refugees  from  the  Pathet  Lao  as 
having  fied  to  Cambodia  and  parts  of  Laos 
under  non-Conununlst  control.  This  flgiure 
has  risen  to  more  than  35,000.  The  Laotian 
refugees  are  being  helped  by  the  Interna- 
tional Conunittee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

In  Hong  Kong,  despite  the  forcible  retiuna 
to  Communist  China  of  about  60,000  fugi- 
tives last  May  and  the  reinforcement  of  bor- 
der barriers,  a  refugee  population  of  more 
than  1  million  continues  to  grow.  In  nearby 
Macao,  where  the  Portiiguese  authorities  an- 
nounced that  they  would  not  attempt  to  halt 
the  Infiiu  of  refugees,  a  refugee  population 
of  some  70,000  was  increasing,  at  the  end  of 
Jxme.  at  the  rate  of  approximately  500  a 
week.  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  together  now 
account  for  an  estimated  1,200,000  refugees. 
Macao  has  asked  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  help  under 
his  "good  ofllces"  function. 

While  the  situation  of  Pakistan's  8  million 
refugees  from  India  remains  substantially 
unchanged,  an  announcement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  that  virtually  all  refugees 
from  Pakistan  now  have  been  Integrated 
canceled  a  S  million  figure  carried  In  the 
table  appended  to  the  first  annual  audit. 
At  the  time  of  the  partition  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent  144  years  ago  refugees  from 
Pakistan  In  India  totaled  9  million. 

With  training  and  resettlement  programs 
for  approximately  54.000  Tibetan  refugees  in 
India  well  established  and  their  minimum 
needs  assured,  the  need  for  emergency  help 
has  shifted  to  Nepal,  where  approximately 
30,000  Tlbetaiu  are  destitute  and  often — 
particularly  in  the  remote  mountain  val- 
leys— near  starvation.  The  League  of  Red 
Croes  Societies  Is  active  In  this  area,  as  is  an 
International  committee  In  Kathmandu,  the 
Nepal ese  capital.  There  are  also  about  6,000 
Tibetan  refugees  In  Slkklm  and  Bhutan. 

In  the  Middle  East,  1  million  Arab  refugees 
from  Palestine  In  the  care  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  continue 
to  wait,  as  they  have  for  almost  14  years,  for 
a  political  solution  to  their  problem. 
Meanwhile,  however  the  expanded  program 
of  vocational  training  launched  in  1960  by 


UNBWA's  Commlsstoner-Oeneral  has  brought 
new  hope  to  thousands  of  young  refugees. 

Europe's  old  refugee  problems  are  closer 
to  a  final  solution.  There  are  now  only 
about  9,000  refugees  under  the  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  re- 
maining in  campa,  some  70,000  outside  of 
camp.  Diiring  1960  a  thousand  handicapped 
refugees  and  dependents  were  resettled. 
Also  in  Europe,  in  addition  to  the  new  refu- 
gees from  Algeria,  some  4  million  escapees 
from  East  Germany,  Belgian  refugees  from 
the  Congo.  Dutch  refugees  from  Indonesia 
not  yet  resettled,  and.  In  France,  about  80,000 
Spanish  Republican  refugees.  There  are  also 
some  hundreds  of  Spaniah  refugees  In  North 
Africa  who,  their  precarious  existence  made 
even  less  seciire  by  the  political  upheavals  In 
that  region,  seek  a  way  to  Europe. 

There  remain  approximately  350,000  Clil- 
nese  refugees  scattered  throxighout  southeast 
Asia,  50,000  of  them  In  North  Burma  alone, 
who  are  either  fugitives  from  communism 
or  victims  of  changed  policies  In  the  coun- 
tries of  their  former  residence.  Also  remain- 
ing are  various  small  pockets  of  refugees — 
In  Turkey,  1,000  Riisslans;  in  Iran,  5,000  of 
Turkic  stock  from  across  the  Soviet  frontiers; 
in  mainland  China,  2,600  Eiiropeana. 

The  exodus  of  refugees  from  Cul>a  con- 
tinued throughout  the  past  year.  There  are 
now  approximately  200.000  of  these  fugitives 
from  the  Castro  regime.  Most  of  them, 
about  160,000,  are  In  the  United  States,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  a  refugee  haven 
of  "first  asylum."  Of  the  remainder,  some 
5,000  are  in  Spain  and  the  rest  In  various 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

Cuban  refugees  In  this  country  are  still 
concentrated  In  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Its  en- 
virons. Miami'*  refugee  population  num- 
bers more  than  100,000.  Despite  intensive 
efforts  by  the  Government  and  voluntary 
agencies,  fewer  than  60,000  have  been  re- 
settled in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
rate  of  relocation  stands  at  less  than  600  a 
week.  More  than  10,000  tmaccompanled 
children  have  come  to  the  United  States 
since  the  begliuilng  of  1961. 

Early  in  1962  the  four  voluntary  agencies 
working  at  the  Miami  Refugee  Emergency 
Center  Inaugurated  a  program  of  charter 
airplane  illghts  to  cities  willing  to  accept 
them,  a  program  In  which  USCB  cooperated. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  responaible  for  the  Government's 
program  of  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees, 
hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  Increaae 
relocations  to  3,000  a  week.  Refugees  will- 
ing to  resettle  receive  transportation,  cash 
grants,  and  assurance  of  relief  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  Miami  should  that  become  neces- 
sary. 


s.  woBX  or  TB>  nrrsBMATiOKAX.  Aonr< 

(a)  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
Euit^ean  Migration  (ICEM) :  lOEM,  an  in- 
ternational organization  of  39  member  gov- 
ernments of  which  the  United  States  is 
one,  has  as  its  major  task  the  transport!^ 
tlon  of  refugees  and  migrants  to  their  coun- 
tries of  resettlement. 

Since  It  began  Its  operations  on  February 
1,  1953,  ICEBf,  as  of  February  28,  196S,  lias 
resettled  534,206  refugees,  613,492  from 
Europe,  tlie  remaining  30,714  from  the  Far 
East.  During  1962  a  total  of  39,694  were 
resettled,  27,694  from  Europe,  1349  from 
the  Far  East.  ICEM  estimates  that  it  will 
move  32.730  refugees  in  1963,  31,330  from 
Europe,  1,500  from  the  Far  East. 

All  refugees  tran8p<»>ted  by  ICEM  are  either 
within  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations 
High  ConmiLBsioner  for  Refugees  or  come 
under  his  good  offlces  function.  ICEM  co- 
operates closely  vnth  X7NHCR  and  also  with 
the  voluntary  agencies  active  In  the  areas 
where  It  operates.  Successive  contracts  with 
the  U.S.  escapee  program  (U8XP)  have  estab- 
lished ICEM  as  the  movement  agmcy  for  all 
refugees  eligible  for  USBP  eacilgratioin  as- 
sistance. 
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satlons,  ICRO  has  provided  medlelnee,  med- 
ical aid.  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  A 
handicraft  center  has  been  established. 
Rad  Cross  funds  have  been  provided  for 
emergencies  and  for  a  reeeUlement  |Hx>ject 
at  Dhor  Ptan  In  West  Nepal. 

(c)  United  Nations  High  Ccnnmlssloner 
for  Regugees  (UNHCR) :  The  UNHCR,  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  established  In 
1951  to  promote,  organise,  and  supervise  In- 
ternational action  on  behalf  of  refugeee.  in 
1061  firmly  settled  13,156  refugees  in  Eu- 
rope, a  60-percent  increase  over  the  1960 
figure  of  7,658.  Completion  of  housing 
projects  in  Germany  accounted  for  4.674  of 
thoee  settled.  Of  the  total,  about  6.800  were 
living  out-of-campe.  At  preeent  there  are 
still  70.000  out-of-camp  refugees  and  9,000 
In  camps.  Completion  of  this  project  is 
scheduled  for  1068. 

At  the  end  of  March  1963,  after  11  years  of 
the  Joint  UNHCR/ICEM  Far  Eastern  opera- 
tion, 3,500  Europeans  still  remained  in 
China.  The  •  High  Commissioner  has  ap- 
pealed to  governments  to  make  a  specixU  ef- 
fort to  grant  visas. 

High  Commissioner  Felix  Schnyder  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Tripartite  Commission  established  for 
the  repatriation  of  Algerian  refugees,  the 
other  members  being  the  representatives  of 
the  French -Government  and  of  the  Algerian 
Provisional  Authority.  The  High  Commis- 
sioner, with  the  help  of  the  League  of  Red 
Croes  Societies,  provided  material  aid  to  the 
authorities  engaged  in  the  work  of  repatria- 
tion and  resettlement  and  used  his  good  of- 
fices to  secure  for  the  Algerian  authorities 
the  material  aid  required. 

The  High  Commissioner  has  also  used  his 
good  offices  to  initiate  action  on  behalf  of 
refugees  from  Angola,  refugees  in  Togo, 
where  he  appointed  a  Charge  de  Mission  who 
assumed  his  duties  in  May,  refugeee  from 
Ruanda  in  Tanganyika.  Uganda,  and  Bu- 
rundi, refugees  in  the  Kivu  Province  of  the 
Congo  (L«opoldvllle).  and  Chinese  refugees 
in  Macao. 

(d)  United  NaUons  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (UNRWA) :  UNRWA  la  an  Agency  of 
the  United  Nations,  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  member  governments, 
whose  purpose  is  to  provide  food,  health 
services,  education,  shelter,  and  vocational 
training  to  approximately  1  million  Arab 
refugees  from  Palestine.  The  Agency  pres- 
ently is  concentraUng  upon  development  of 
an  expanded  vocational  training  program  so 
that  young  refugees — some  30.000  reach 
maturity  every  year— may  realize  their  po- 
tentialities and  be  equipped  to  earn  a  living. 
A  four-point.  3-year  plan  has  been  adopted 
with  the  following  alms:  to  expand  voca- 
tional training  to  the  point  where  UNRWA 
can  turn  out  about  2,000  graduates  annually; 
to  increase  the  number  of  university  scholar- 
shipe  granted  from  90  to  180  annually;  to  im- 
prove the  Agency's  basic  education  program 
and  to  continue  a  modest  loan-grant  pro- 
gram to  help  qualified  refugees  put  their  ac- 
quired sklUs  to  use  In  enterprises  of  their 
own. 

At  present  X7NRWA  has  nine  vocational 
training  centers  (seven  for  boys  and  two  for 
girls)  either  in  operation  or  near  completion. 
When  all  centers  are  operating  at  full  capac- 
ity, 4.200  refugee  trainees  will  be  enroUed. 

To  help  pay  for  their  training  UNRWA  ap- 
pealed for  the  contribution  from  private 
sources  of  two  thousand  $600  scholarships  In 
1962  and  another  two  thousand  in  1963. 
Bach  scholarship  pays  for  the  training  of  a 
student  for  1  year.  As  of  May  1962.  1.443 
scholarships  had  either  been  paid  or  firmly 
pledged. 

During  the  past  academic  year,  there  was 
an  increase  of  48  in  the  total  nxuiber  of 
UNRWA  university  scholarship  holders,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  460  scholanhlp  holders  since 
1960. 


llie  biwlc  education  program  is  expanding 
and  improving.  Refugee  pupUs  attending 
the  397  X7NRWA  schools,  which  employ  34)03 
teachers,  ntmiber  143,188.  School  enrollment 
has  Increased  by  7,383  In  the  past  year. 
Facilities  have  been  expanded  and  274  new 
schoolrooms  are  now  being  completed. 

4.    WOBK   or   THX   VJB.   GOVOUriCKNT 

(a)  Legislation:  On  June  28,  1963,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  signed  into  law  the  first  per- 
manent legislation  to  admit  refugees  to  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  Immlgra- 
Uon  quotas.  The  bill  makes  permanent  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-648,  passed  in 
1960,  which  expired  June  30.  Its  terms  per- 
mit the  entry  of  one  of  the  refxigees  under 
the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Reftigees  for  every  four 
accepted  by  all  other  countries  In  any  1 
year.  Refugees  under  the  High  Commission- 
ers' mandate  are  mostly  E\iropeans.  Ad- 
mitted on  parole,  they  are  subsequently  re- 
defined as  permanent  residents  and  may  be- 
come citizens. 

The  new  law  also  contains  the  first  formal 
authorization  by  Congress  for  help  to  Cuban 
refugees  in  this  country.  Until  its  passage, 
money  for  relief,  resettlement,  and  education 
came  from  the  President's  emergency  fiinds. 

President  Kennedy,  under  the  law.  is  au- 
thorized to  spend  up  to  $10  million  a  year 
from  foreign  aid  contingency  funds  for  use 
in  refugee  and  migration  emergencies. 

FlnaUy.  the  law  provides  that  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  State  Department's  Biu-eau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  which  deals 
with  Immigration  and  passport  matters  as 
well  as  with  security,  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 

A  bill  to  revise  comprehensively  the  present 
immigration  quota  system  has  again  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  PHn.n> 
A.  Hakt,  Democrat,  of  Michigan.  With  the 
objective  of  eliminating  national  and  racial 
discrimination  from  the  general  U.S.  immi- 
gration statutes,  it  would  do  away  with  the 
existing  national  origins  quota  system  and 
substitute  a  two-part  formula  based  upon 
population  ratios  and  the  Immigration  pat- 
tern over  the  past  16  years. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees and  Escapees  held  three  hearings.  The 
first  hearings,  in  1961,  dealt  with  the  total 
world  refugee  situation,  establishing  the  need 
for  Intensive  study  and  investigation  of  spe- 
cific problems  as  well  as  of  general  policies. 
The  second  hearings  were  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  the  influx  of  Cuban  refugees  into 
the  United  States.  The  subcommittee  sub- 
sequently made  recommendations  on  the 
Federal  program  of  assistance,  in  view  of 
then  pending  legislation  (see  above).  The 
third  hearings  were  held  in  June  of  1962  and 
concentrated  upon  the  emergency  in  Hong 
Kong. 

Addressing  the  House  on  June  27,  Repre- 
sentative. Francis  E.  Walter.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  coauthor  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  so-called  Walter- 
McCarran  Act.  said  that  after  10  years  the 
time  had  come  for  an  analysis  in  depth  of 
refugee  problems  and  that  hearings  to  this 
end  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Immigra- 
Uon  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  he  Is  chairman. 

(b)  The  Cubans:  Federal  expenditures  for 
Cuban  refugees  have  pyramided.  In  the  first 
half  of  1961  they  were  $6  million.  They  were 
$14  million  in  the  second  half  of  that  year 
and  $22  million  for  the  first  half  of  1962. 
The  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  is  $46  million. 

(c)  Government  activities:  The  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  play  a  leading  role 
In  promoting  the  soHition  of  refugee  prob- 
lems and,  thereby,  contributing  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  freedom  for  Individuals  and  in- 
stitutions, political  stability  and  world  peace. 
Through  their  government,   the   American 
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people  have  contributed  during  this  period 
{^proximately  $80  million  for  refugee  assist- 

The  U.S.  Escapee  Program  has  registered 
some  8.000  escapees  during  the  year  1061-63 
and  has  aiwlfft^  approximately  13,000  other 
escapees  in  reestablishing  themselves.  In  the 
Far  East,  the  efforts  of  the  Par  East  Refugee 
Program  of  U8EP,  complementary  to  and  co- 
ordinated with  programs  carried  on  by  the 
Hong  Kong  Government,  have  been  to  pro- 
vide services  and  assistance  programs  for 
thousands  of  Chinese  refugees.  Upward  of 
6.000  Hong  Kong  refugees,  drawn  from  some 
20.000  who  have  already  been  cleared  for  ad- 
mission and  have  been  awaiting  a  quota 
number  are  being  admitted  to  this  country 
under  the  emergency  "parole"  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  Act.  Government  assistance 
was  also  provided.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Intematlcmal  Committee  of  the  Red  Croes,  to 
the  Tibetan  refugees  In  India  and  Nepal. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  has  received  continued  support 
from  the  United  States  both  for  the  regular 
UNHCR  program  and  the  large-scale  relief 
operations  in  Algeria,  Other  activities  of  the 
UNHCR  of  concern  to  the  United  States  in- 
clude assistance  for  Chinese  refugees  In  Hong 
Kong,  Tibetan  refugees  In  India  and  Nepal, 
and  refugee  problems  In  different  arcM  of 
Africa. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration,  of  which  the  United 
States  has  been  a  member  since  its  Inception 
in  1951,  arranged  transportation  and  sup- 
plementary services  for  87,187  refugees  In 
1961.  The  needs  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  for  emigrants  and  refugees  with 
pertinent  skills  and  training  continued  to 
receive  priority  attention. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
refugees  for  1961-62  was  $18  million  In  cash 
and  $6,700,000  In  food. 

Surplus  foods  contributed  by  the  United 
States  are  now  being  distributed  to  refugees 
in  Morocco.  Jordan,  Israel,  Italy,  Hong  Kong. 
Macao.  Taiwan.  Korea.  Syria,  Egypt  (Gaza) , 
the  Lebanon.  Congo.  India  (Tibetan  refu- 
gees) ,  Tunisia,  Greece.  Laos.  Pakistan.  Viet- 
nam. Uganda.  Tanganyika  and  Burundi.  Al- 
gerian refugees  have  received  over  150,000 
tons  of  food  via  Food  for  Peace  shipments. 

Recent  world  wide  events  have  demon- 
strated the  continuing  part  that  refugees 
and  escapees  play  in  political  upheavals. 
The  construction  of  the  wall  in  Berlin,  the 
tremendous  Influx  of  over  60,000  Chinese 
from  Red  China  Into  Hong  Kong  in  May  1962. 
point  up  problems  of  Inunense  Interest  and 
significance  to  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  Free  World.  In  addition  to  the  Cuban 
refugees  In  the  United  States  and  in  Latin 
America,  the  Government  has  responded  to 
other  developing  refugee  situations  in  Laos, 
in  the  Congo  and  elsewhere— either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  International  organi- 
zations, providing  funds,  food  and  other 
supplies,  as  appropriate. 

5.   WOaK   or  THX   VOLUMTAXT   AOBNCIXS 

(NoTx. — ^Ths  Information  which  follows  Is 
largely  summarized  from  reports  to  U8CR  by 
the  volxmtary  agencies  concerned.) 

American  CouncU  for  Emigres  in  the  Profes- 
sions (ACEP) 
During  the  year  1961-62. 1,719  academically 
trained  refugees  registered   with   ACEP  for 
vocational   counseling    and   Job   placement. 
About  three-quarters,  or  1,158,  were  Cuban. 
D\u-lng  the  year  ACEP  made  304  direct  Job 
placements,  about  300  Indirect  placements 
-  and  300  interim  placements. 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service 
{ACNS) 
ACNS  and  its  member  agencies  have  be- 
come increasingly  Involved  in  the  Cuban 
resettlement  program  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  dtles  where  Cubans  have  been 
resettled  the  local  agency,  or  International 


Institute,  has  helped.  At  present  the  agen- 
cies most  heavily  Involved  are  those  in 
Chicago,  ni.;  Milwaukee,  WU.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Mass. 

American  Fund  for  CBeetioslovak  Refugees. 
Inc.  {AFCB) 
AFCR  has  a  caseload  of  more  than  4.000 
refugees  in  Germany,  Austria  and  other 
European  countries.  Its  program  ts  largely 
concerned  with  resettlement,  local  integra- 
tion and  special  assistance. 

American  Korean  Foundation 
Officially  the  4  million  North  Koreans  who 
fied  to  South  Korea  have  been  integrated. 
However,  approximately  1  million  of  these 
refugees  are  still  unemployed,  live  in  shacks 
made  of  cardboard  and  tin  cans.  The  foun- 
dation has  been  assisting  housing  develop- 
ments in  refugee  settlements. 

American  National  Red  Cross 
Since  June  30,  1961,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  working  through  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  and/or  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  has  participated  in  ref  \igee 
relief  actions  for  Algerian  refugees  in 
Ttmlsla  and  Morocco,  refugees  in  Togo. 
Tibetan  refugees  In  Nepal  and  displaced  per- 
sons In  Laos.  Food,  clothing  and  medical 
care  have  been  provided.  The  Bed  Cross 
continues  its  relief  operation  for  Algerian 
refugees  diiring  repatriation  and  resettle- 
ment. Medical  teams  checked  the  health 
of  returning  refugees  at  crossing  points. 
Food  was  provided  for  the  return  Journey, 
tents  were  made  available  for  temporary 
shelter.  In  Togo,  farming  tools  and  seed 
were  provided  refugees  resettled  on  farm 
land.  The  Red  Cross  has  helped  establish 
handcraft  and  work  centers  and  schools  In 
Nepal. 

CARE,  Inc. 

CARE'S  expenditures  for  assistance  to 
refugees  for  the  fiscal  year  1961-62  approxi- 
mated $1,098,420.  The  larger  portion  of  this 
aid  (about  $774,040)  went  In  the  form  of 
surplus  food  commodities  to  refugee  as- 
similation, rehabUltatlon  or  resettlement 
centers  in  West  Berlin,  Hong  Kong  and 
Korea.  Through  donations  and  "gifts-in- 
kind,"  CARE  provided  $324,380  worth  of 
self-help  eqiilpment,  school  supplies,  agri- 
cultural tools,  -vocational  kits,  clothing, 
medical  supplies  and  livestock  to  refugees  in 
several  countries.  Areas  of  concentration 
have  been  West  Berlin,  Gaza.  Hong  Kong. 
India,  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  {CRS) 

As  of  July  1,  1962  CRS  handed  over  the 
implementation  of  its  refugee  projects  In 
E\u^pe  to  various  indigenous  and  national 
Catholic  charitable  organizations  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  North  Africa  CRS  cooperated 
with  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  In  the  repatriation  of  Algerian 
refugees  from  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  In  the 
Far  East  assistance  provided  to  refugees  in 
Hong  Kong.  Macao.  Korea  and  North  Viet- 
nam Included  local  integration,  food  dis- 
tribution, vocational  training  co\irses.  hous- 
ing projects,  provision  of  emergency  sup- 
plies, conducting  of  agricultural  and  work 
projects,  schools  and  dispensaries.  Of  Cuban 
refugees,  as  of  mid-February,  1963,  108.204 
were  registered  witii  CathoUc  Relief  Serv- 
ices in  Bllami.  CRS  has  found  homes  and 
Jobs  for  31,908  throughout  the  United  States. 

Church  World  Service  {CWS) 
A  grant  of  money  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  CWS  to  purchase  supplies  for  re- 
cently arrived  Clilnese  refugees  In  Hong 
Kong.  Clothing,  shoes  and  blankets  are  be- 
ing sent  to  Taiwan  for  Chinese  refugees  ex- 
pected there.  A  steady  fiow  of  blankets, 
clothing  and  vitamins  continues  to  go  to 
Algeria.  In  the  Congo,  where  CWS  works 
throxigh  the  Congo  Protestant  Relief  Agency, 
Angolan  refugees  have  received  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medicine. 


Direct  Relief  Foundation 
Direct  Relief  Foundaticm  has  reduced  or 
discontinued  help  to  refugees  in  Evirope  In 
order  to  expand  its  activities  in  Hong  Kong 
and  other  areas  in  the  Far  East.  It  con- 
tinues its  aid  to  old  and  new  desperate 
cases  In  Greece.  Help  is  also  being  given 
refugees  from  Honduras  In  Nicaragua. 

International  Rescue  Committee  (IRC) 
During  1961  about  1.025  refugees  arrived 
in  the  United  States  under  IRC  allspices. 
Included  in  this  group  were  Indonesian  refu- 
gees from  the  Netherlands,  Iron  Curtain  ref- 
ugees from  Europe.  Cuban  refugees  from 
Spain  and  Jamaica,  Dominican  refugees 
from  Cxuncao  and  Brazil  and  Chinese  refu- 
gees from  Hong  Kong.  IRC  has  continued  Its 
ongoing  program  of  resettlement,  financial 
aid.  job  placement,  medical  care,  clothing, 
education,  language  and  vocational  training 
to  Cuban  refugees  In  Miami  and  Chinese 
refugees  in  Hong  Kong. 

/nterTtatiOTUxI  Social  Service  (188) 
At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
eriunent  for  aid  In  the  Hong  Kong  crisis, 
ISS  brought  a  special  airlift  of  48  cnphans 
from  Hong  Kong  to  the  United  States  In 
June  1962. 

Lutheran  Immigration  Service  Committee 
(US) 
The  Lutheran  Immigration  Service  Com- 
mittee, an  agency  of  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  and  the  Luth«-an  Church-Misso\iri 
Synod,  in  cooperation  with  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  continued  Its  program  of 
help  and  assistance  to  refugees.  Areas  of 
special  activity  include  assistance  to  indi- 
vidual refugees  remaining  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  the  reimiting  oi  families,  dlf- 
ficult-to-resettle  cases. 

Meals  for  MiUions  Foundation 

Meals  for  Millions  Foundation,  dedicated 
to  the  relief  and  prevention  of  starvation, 
has  continued  in  1961-62  its  policy  of  mak- 
ing shliMnents  of  multipurpose  food  to  areas 
where  disaster  has  struck,  emergencies  have 
arisen  or  where  there  are  refugees  who  must 
be  fed. 

Shipments  of  multipurpose  food  to  15  ma- 
jor  areas  In   1961-62  total  60,621  pounds. 

Polish  American  Immigration  and  Relief 
Committee  (PAIRC) 

PAIRC's  continuing  program  for  Polish 
post-war  refugees  in  Western  Eiirope  and 
newly  arrived  escapees  (now  averaging  350 
per  year)  Including  Inunlgration  and  inte- 
gration help  for  new  escapees,  registration 
and  documentation  of  cases  of  "old"  refu- 
gees under  special  Immigration  schemes,  pro- 
vision of  sponsorships  for  regular  immigra- 
tion cases,  financial  assistance  to  needy 
refugees  and  assistance  in  implementing 
regular  UNHCR  integration  programs. 
Spanish  Refugee  Aid,  Inc. 

During  the  past  year  the  Foyer  Pablo 
Casals  was  opened  in  Montauban,  France. 
It  is  now  providing  181  Individual  Spanish 
Republican  refugees  over  60  years  old  with 
a  community  center  In  addition  to  food  pack- 
ages, clothing  and  a  special  cash  Christmas 
gift.  Spanish  Refugee  Aid  also  continued 
to  provide  financial  aid,  food  packages  and 
clothing.  In  the  past  year  it  has  assisted 
1,441  cases. 

Tolstoy  Foundation 

The  Tolstoy  Foundation  continued  to  help 
find  employment,  solve  housing  problems, 
provide  supplementary  food  and  clothing  and 
to  provide  other  material  assistance  for  about 
10,000  Russian  and  other  refugees  registered 
with  them  in  Europe. 

Vnited  HIAS 

United  HIAS  continued  to  assist  Jewish 
refugees  and  migrants  trom  Europe.  Egypt. 
Cuba,  and  North  Africa  to  resettte  In  the 
United  SUtes,  Latin  America,  Canada,  and 
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Total - 13,510.060 

•Stateless  refugees.  The  others,  although 
uprooted,  at  least  have  the  protection  of  a 
nationality. 

>  Approximately  3,000,000  refugees  who 
fled  Pakistan  to  India  have  now — 14>/i  years 
later — been  almost  completely  resettled, 
according  to  the  Indian  GoTernment. 

*  More  than  250.000  Algerian  refugees  from 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  have  been  repatriated 
but  their  situation — like  that  of  some  2  mil- 
lion Algerians  who  had  been  Interned  diir- 
Ing  the  civil  war — remains  bleak;  homes 
destroyed,  fields  strewn  with  mines. 

*The  first  anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
feU  on  Aug.  19,  1962.  On  that  date  11.200 
refugees  from  East  Germany  bad  escaped  to 
West  Berlin  despite  the  wall.  100  were  killed 
trying. 

TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  issued  a  forthright  let- 
ter to  the  members  of  that  church  indi- 
cating what  be  conceived  to  be  their 
duty  as  Christians  and  as  Americans  in 
these  troubled  days  of  racial  strife.  Only 
last  Sunday,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  De- 
troit, Bishop  Etairich,  writing  in  the  De- 
troit News,  made  an  equally  forthright 
statement  "in  praise  of  Martin  Luther 
King."  The  points  made  by  Dr.  Emrich 
are  excellent,  and  ones  which  we  should 
all  ponder  deepHy. 

Madam  President,  for  this  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  Bishop  Em- 
rich's  column  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bishop  Bmxicb  m  Peaisk  or  Mastim  Luthxr 

Knro 

(By  the  Bt.  Rev.  Richard  S.  Emrich) 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  not  only 
some  white  people,  but  also  some  Negroes  are 
highly  critical  of  the  work  of  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  The  critical  whites  dislike 
him  because  he  Is  "disturbing  the  peace," 
and  the  critical  Negroes  dislike  him  because 
of  his  nonviolent  methods,  because  he  is  not 
disturbing  the  peace  enough.  When  a  man 
Is  attacked  by  both  sides,  it  well  may  be 
that  he  stands  at  a  level  of  truth  from  which 
both  sides  can  learn.  This  column  approves 
of  his  methods,  and  believes  that  he  will  go 
down  in  history  as  a  great  American.    Why? 

First,  it  is  inevitable  that  his  white  oppo- 
nents in  the  South  accuse  him  of  "disturb- 
ing the  peace,"  becatise  every  man  who  strug- 
gles for  Justice  and  a  new  order  always  has 
that  charge  leveled  against  him.  The  Boston 
Tea  Party  and  George  Washington  disturbed 
the  peace  In  a  considerable  manner,  as  did 
also  the  original  organizers  of  the  labor 
movement. 

If  a  man  or  group  does  not  protest  loudly, 
things  remain,  of  course,  as  they  are.  If 
they  protest  effectively,  they  are  accused  of 
"disturbing  the  peace."  But  the  "peace" 
they  dlstxirb  Is  to  them  no  peace,  and  the 


"order"  they  disturb  Is  to  them  an  unjust 
order.  Martin  Luther  King  is  wise  enough 
to  recognise  that  men  do  not  voluntarily 
relinquish  unjust  power,  but  that  only  real 
dlsturbancs  and  a  ground  swell  of  pubUc 
opinion  can  change  some  of  our  Nation's 
unj\ist  ways. 

Second,  while  I  am  not  a  pacifist.  It  Is 
clear  to  me  that  Dr.  King  Is  right  In  his 
nonviolent  methods,  and  his  critics  among 
some  Negroes  wrong  In  their  advocacy  of 
violence.     Consider  the  reasons. 

1.  Dr.  King's  methods  keep  the  moral 
issue  completely  clear,  and  help  everyone 
to  see  the  jxistice  of  the  Negro  cause. 

When  I  see  three  Negroes  sitting  patiently 
at  a  counter  and  a  Jeering  crowd  pouring 
salt  and  cateup  on  their  heads.  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  the  whites  and  admire  the 
quiet  strength  of  the  Negroes.  Why.  In  the 
name  of  God.  should  not  any  American  be 
allowed  to  eat  a  hamburger  where  he  wishes? 
And  the  behavior  of  the  whites  is  not  brave 
or  Just,  but  contemptible.  The  issue  Is  com- 
pletely clear. 

But  if  a  riot  staits  and  Innocent  people 
on  both  sides  are  killed,  then  the  Issue  be- 
comes more  confused,  and  the  endless  re- 
criminations begin.  It  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe if  the  headlines  were  to  read,  "20 
Whites  and  20  Negroes  Killed  in  Alabama 
Riot."  Dr.  King  is  right.  It  requires  far 
more  moral  power  to  sit  still  whUe  catsup 
is  poured  on  your  head  than  to  be  violent. 
And  the  methods  used  by  the  Negroes  could 
destroy  the  end  desired,  which  is,  of  course, 
a  Nation  In  which  we  live  together  in  Justice 
and  brotherhood.  If  the  whites  are  stupid 
and  imjust,  and  the  Negroes  wise  and  re- 
strained, let  that  be  written  on  the  national 
record. 

2.  Every  general  should  use  the  proper 
tactics  for  a  battle,  and  the  tactics  are  de- 
termined by  the  situation.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Negroes  are  a  minority  in  America  (one- 
tenth  of  the  population),  and  that,  while 
they  are  rising  in  position,  the  whites  still 
have  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  police  power  in  their 
hands. 

If  the  Negroes  resforted  to  violence,  they 
would  not  only  confuse  the  Issue  but  head 
for  sure  defeat.  Some  whites,  therefore,  hate 
Dr.  King,  because,  as  a  good  tactician,  he  is 
using  the  only  proper  and  effective  plan  of 
battle.  He  Is  appealing  to  America's  con- 
science and  to  the  Constitution.  He  is  not 
bucking  the  line  against  impossible  odds,  but 
pulling  a  wide  end  sweep  where  the  opposi- 
tion is  most  vulnerable — the  conscience  of  the 
Nation.  Malcolm  X's  opinions  are  as  blind 
and  as  stupid  as  those  of  all  men  who  hate; 
and  Dr.  King,  following  the  instructions  of 
his  Lord,  is  as  "wise  as  a  serpent  and  as  in- 
nocent as  a  dove." 

3.  Dr.  King  knows  that  if  a  man  hates,  he 
destroys  himself  Inwardly,  and  that  only  the 
method  of  love  can  build  the  unified  Na- 
tion we  desire.  After  a  trip  to  India,  where 
he  studied  Gandhi's  methods,  he  wrote:  "The 
aftermath  of  hatred  and  bitterness  that 
usually  follows  a  violent  campalgii  was  found 
nowhere  in  India,  an^^  a  mutual  friendship, 
based  on  complete  equality,  existed  between 
the  Indian  and  British  people  within  tbe 
Commonwealth." 

He  knows  with  realism  that  many  hate  him 
and  that  the  struggle  is  long,  but  he  writes: 
"The  nonviolent  approach  does  something  to 
the  hearta  and  souls  of  those  committed  to 
it.  It  gives  them  new  self-respect.  It  calls 
up  resources  of  strength  and  courage  they 
did  not  know  they  had.  Finally,  it  so  stirs 
the  conscience  of  the  opponent  that  recon- 
ciliation becomes  a  reality." 

He  has  been  In  Jail  12  times  ("daddy,  why 
do  you  have  to  go  to  Jail  so  much?");  his 
house  has  been  bombed  twice,  and  he  has 
been  stabbed  once.  He  could  react  bitterly, 
but  does  not.  He  Just  keeps  coming,  saying 
"I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  I/vd 
Jesus."    There  Is  no  stopping  the  Negroes  If. 
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under  his  leadership,  they  continue  their 
extraordinary  display  of  moral  power. 

After  all,  their  position  Is  unanswerable. 
Why  should  not  any  American  be  permitted 
to  vote,  or  eat  a  hamburger  where  he  wishes, 
or  enjoy  any  of  the  other  privileges  of  a  tree 
nation?  So.  he  disturbs  the  peace,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience  of  the  Nation.  He 
will  not  be  quiet,  and  he  will  not  hate. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  this  great 
man  from  the  Inside,  read  his  "Strength  To 
Love,"  published  by  Harper  &  Row. 


SENATOR  FUIiBRIGHT  APPEARS  ON 
"ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS" 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  Sim- 
day  before  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkcmsas.  Senator  Pot.bright,  on 
ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  program. 

The  program  dealt  with  the  President's 
trip  to  Europe,  the  Atlantic  alliance,  and 
the  cold  war.  It  was  a  stimulating  ex- 
perience to  listen  to  Senator  Pulbright's 
straightforward  answers  to  the  questions 
raised.  He  handled  the  program  with 
his  usual  clarity  and  good  sense. 

I  was  surprised  when  the  two  leading 
daily  newspapers  iu  Washington  edito- 
rialized regarding  Senator  Pulbright's 
remarks.  One  of  them  called  him  an 
amateur  psychiatrist  because  he  un- 
dertook to  explain  why.  in  his  opinion, 
France  has  been  so  hard  to  get  along 
with. 

I  thought  his  statements  were  sensible 
and  fair.  He  referred  to  General  de 
Gaulle  as  a  "great  patriot."  He  referred 
to  France  as  a  "great  nation."  He  said 
that  France  had  "suffered  a  greater 
shock  to  her  national  pride  than  any 
other  country."    But  he  told  the  truth. 

The  other  editorial  brought  up  the 
chicken  problem.  The  President  has 
written  two  letters  to  Chancellor  Aden- 
auer about  chickens  and  Secretary  Rusk 
has  discussed  the  matter  with  leaders  in 
West  Germany  on  several  occasions. 
The  point  Is  that  chickens  just  happened 
to  be  an  example  of  the  very  major 
problem  we  face  in  getting  our  agricul- 
tural imports  into  the  Common  Market 
area.  These  imports  today  amount  to 
over  $1  billion.  Our  current  dollar 
deficit — because  of  expenditures  in  the 
European  area — is  $2.7  billion.  If  the 
offset  of  our  agricultural  exports  is  can- 
celed out.  instead  of  having  a  net  loss 
of  $1.7  billion,  we  will  have  a  net  loss 
of  $2.7  billion. 

Everyone  who  has  studied  the  problem 
knows  that  the  question  of  agriculture  in 
the  Common  Market  is  the  stickiest  we 
have.  Senator  Pulbright  just  put  his 
finger  on  one  illustration. 

I  think  his  remarks  were  broad  enough 
to  make  it  plain  the  he  was  talking  about 
the  whole  panorama  of  our  problems  that 
could  result  from  the  loss  of  our  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  Common  Market. 

I  commend  the  entire  transcript  to  my 
colleagues  who  may  have  missed  the 
broadcast  and  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
I  think  Senator  Pulbright  answered  the 
questions  raised  with  truth,  fairness,  and 
moderation.  I  believe  that  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  disagree  with 
my  view  that  we  are  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  a  man  of  Senator  Pulbright's  in- 
telligence, experience,  ability,  and  de- 
tachment handling  the  crucial  area  of 
foreign  nlations  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 


Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  program  "Issues  and 
Answers"  of  June  23.  1963,  be  printed  in 
the  Rioord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"ISSXTBB  AND  ANSWERS,"  StTNDAT,  JtTNB  23,  1963 

Guest:  Senator  J.  William  Pui.bbioht, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas.  Interviewed  by: 
John  Rolf  son,  ABC  Capitol  Hill  correspond- 
ent, and  John  Scali,  ABC  State  Department 
correspondent . 

The  Amnouncdi.  Rom  Washington,  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  brings  you  "Issues 
and  Answers." 

Senator  J.  William  Pulbright.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
here  axe  the  issues:  Will  the  President's  trip 
do  any  good?  What  can  we  do  about  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle?  Is  the  time  right  for  an  end 
to  the  cold  war?  You  have  heard  the  issues. 
Now  for  the  answers  from  Senator  J.  William 
Pulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Here  to  interview  Senatcw  Pulbright,  ABC 
Capitol  Hill  correspondent,  John  Rolfson,  and 
with  the  first  question,  ABC  State  Depart- 
ment correspondent,  John  Scali. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  welcome  to  "Issues  and 
Answers." 

Senator  FrnjaaiGHr.  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
again. 

Mr.  Scali.  President  Kennedy's  trip  seems 
off  to  a  fairly  good  start  with  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  Germans  cheering  him  at  every 
stop.  Yet  there  are  those  who  say  that 
cheers  and  applause  are  about  all  the  Presi- 
dent will  get  during  this  trip. 

Do  you  agree? 

Senator  Pulbright.  No;  I  don't  agree  with 
these  criticisms  that  it  is  not  a  timely  trip. 
I  think  it  may  be  very  well — you  have  some 
changes  going  on,  you  have  a  new,  although 
a  caretaker  government  that  is  set  in  Italy, 
you  have  the  prospecte  of  a  new  government 
in  England  and  in  Germany.  I  think  an 
examination,  getting  acquainted  with  these 
situations  and  the  forces  that  are  at  work 
may  be  very  timely. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well,  do  you  get  anything  more 
than  except  a  psychological  showing  of  the 
American  flag  at  a  time  such  as  this? 

Senator  Pttlbrigbt.  Well,  these  great  turn- 
outa  of  people — I  didn't  mean  that,  that  that 
is  particularly  significant,  but  he  will  un- 
doubtedly have  serious  talks  with  the  in- 
coming people  and  those  that  are  already 
prospects  In  the  next  go-round  in  these  vari- 
ous governmente  and  I  think  he  ought  to  feel 
his  way  and  to  get  acquainted  with  them  and 
to  make  known  to  all  of  them  oxu*  serious 
concern  about  the  recent  developmente  in 
the  so-called  Atlantic  alliance  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  effect  of  General  de  Gaulle's 
actions  in  January. 

Mr.  ROLTSON.  Senator  Pulbright,  do  you 
think  a  trip  of  this  kind  can  do  any  good  as 
a  counterattack  on  the  De  Gaulle  policies, 
for  example? 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  certainly  do.  I  dont 
like  to  put  it  in  military  terms  as  a  coun- 
terattack and  so  on.  This  is  a  matter  ot,  I 
think,  the  most  delicate  diplomacy  and  I 
think  out  objective  is  to  bring  back  Into 
focus  the  Importance  of  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance, or  the  Atlantic  partnership.  If  you  like. 

I  have  not  abandoned  that  yet,  although 
If  Mr.  de  Gaulle  or  General  de  Gaulle  has  his 
way  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  serious  matter 
and  he  himself,  I  think,  may  be  able  to 
change  his  mind  If  he  is  given  the  proper 
opportunity  with  proper  face-saving  mech- 
anisms built  In. 

I  don't  quite  think  that  General  de  Gaulle 
wishes  to  return  completely  to  the  18th 
century. 

lir.  Rolfson.  Senator,  what  kind  of  a 
policy  would  it  take,  what  do  you  think  we 
should  do  specifically  to  encourage  General 
de  Gaulle  to  change  his  mind? 


Senator  Pulbright.  I  think  we  ought  to 
persuade  all  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
lmp>ortance  of  it,  the  Italians,  the  Germans, 
the  Duteh.  the  Belgians.  I  think  they  are 
Interested  in  building  a  much  greater  unity 
and  cooperation  among  the  Atlantic  Com- 
mvmlty  or  all  the  members  of  the  free  world. 
This  is  the  hope.  It  has  been  the  basic 
theme  of  our  policy  for  years  and  I  think 
General  de  Gaulle's  action  has  very  severely 
shaken  the  confidence  that  all  these  nations 
can  work  closely  together. 

I  think  that  Is  the  greatest  damage  he  has 
done.  He  has  at  least  temporarily  shaken 
the  confidence  that  we  can  do  it  and  I 
think  the  President  may  well  restore  this. 
Iliese  are  Intangible  things.  I  don't  expect 
him  to  have' a  great  treaty  or  to  solve  any  of 
these  problems  on  this  trip,  but  I  think  he 
is  a  very  astute  political  animal  and  I  think 
he  understands  many  of  these  Issues  and  I 
hope  he  can  do  some  good. 

I  don't  think  there  Is  anything  wrong 
with  the  timing  of  this  trip. 

Mr.  Scali.  Isnt  what  you  are  sasrlng.  Sen- 
ator, adding  up  to  a  policy  on  our  part  of 
seeking  to  isolate  and  outflank  General  de 
Gaiille   at   the   moment? 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  dont  like  to  put  it 
in  such  brutal  terms.  However,  If  you 
chooee,  I  would  say  that  is  one  way  to  put 
it,  but  I  don't  wish  to  mount  quite  as 
bluntly  this  kind  of  a  contest.  The  general 
is  a  great  patriot.  I  think  Prance  suffered 
a  greater  shock  to  their  national  pride  than 
any  other  country.  The  performance  of 
Prance  as  we  all  know  In  the  Second  World 
War  was  not  very  creditable.  It  deeply 
wounded  their  pride  and  she  is  a  great  nation 
and  I  think  this  is  a  kind  of  a  reaction  to 
that  and  I  think  you  have  to  handle  people 
who  have  been  severely  wounded  in  this 
way  with  kid  gloves,  so  to  q>eak.  Although 
I  think  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do,  we 
certainly  have  done  a  lot  for  Prance. 

Mr.  SCAU.  Do  you  think  perhaps  the  gen- 
eral Is  trying  to  compensate  then  tor  a  bad 
performance  in  World  War  n? 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  think  he  is  over- 
compensating,  I  think  he  is  overcompensat- 
Ing  and  I  think  he  has  to  make  some  al- 
lowances for  this  and  have  some  patience. 

I  don't  want  to  undnstate  how  serious  I 
think  what  he  has  done  is.  I  think  it  is  very 
serious  and  I  dont  know  that  we  can — ^I  am 
still  hopeful  that  we  can  overcome  this  and 
bring  back  into,  as  I  say,  focus,  all  of  these 
countries  working  closely  together. 

Mr.  Rolfson.  Well,  Senator,  do  you  think 
this  is  purely  De  Gaville  or  is  this  the  atti- 
tude of  Prance  which  wiU  outlast  De  Gaiille? 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  think  the  latter.  If  I 
may  say  so.  I  don't  think  It  is  purrty  De 
Gaulle,  because  it  wasnt  Just  De  Gaulle  who 
was  wounded  by  this  performance.  In  fact, 
he  performed  better  than  Prance  did  during 
that  period.  But  I  think  the  whole  French 
people  were  and  they  had  a  great  history  and 
it  Is  not  only  the  way  they  acted  then 
during  the  wvr,  but  their  failure  to  operate 
a  self-governing  democracy  throughout  the 
period  until  De  GauUe — that  is,  operate  it 
satisfactorily,  with  this  constant  changing 
of  governmente. 

It  was  a  reflection  of  this  restlessness  and 
internal  dissension.  They  could  not  gen- 
erate any  consensxis  within  their  country. 
These  are  signs  of  this  same  thing  and  I  do 
think  it  goes  beyond  Just  De  Gaulle. 

Mr.  Rolfson.  Of  course,  one  of  the  Justifi- 
cations tot  the  De  Gaxille  policy  is  that  the 
United  States  is  not  necessarily  permanently 
committed  to  Europe,  to  staying  there,  and 
one  reaction  in  this  country  has  been,  one 
part  of  the  resentment  at  De  Gaulle  has  been 
the  demand  that  we  do  pull  out  of  Burope 
and  let  De  Gaulle  and  Prance  and  the  Buro- 
pecms  stew  In  their  own  Juice. 

Doesn't  this  sort  of  JtisUfy  the  De  GauUe 
policy,  their  attitude  In  this  country? 

Senator  TrnMoattr.  Well.  De  Gaulle  does 
things  such  as  In  the  trade  area,  and  tba  way 
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of  what  we  call  an  Atlantic  Consultative  As- 
sembly, to  make  the  step  of  bringing  their 
people  and  ours  together  In  a  regular  in- 
stitutionalized manner,  the  representatives 
of  all  of  these  countries,  going  beyond  the 
Six,  Including  Scandinavia. 

Mr.    ROLTSON.  For    law-making    purposes? 

Senator  Pulbricht.  No,  I  say  constiltatlve 
assembly.  I  think  that  is  the  first  step.  I 
don't  think  you  could  get  that  step.  Tou 
know,  as  Erick  Hoffer  puts  it.  the  ordeal  of 
change  is  a  very  serious  matter  and  to  get 
anyone  to  adjust  to  a  new  idea  is  a  major 
undertaking  and  I  Just  think  you  would 
fall. 

I  think  they  would  allow  perhaps  a  con- 
sultative assembly  which  has  been  recom- 
mended, as  a  result  of  the  meeting,  as  you 
will  remember,  that  Herter  and  Will  Clay- 
ton sponsored,  or  were  our  principal  repre- 
sentatives. I  think  this  is  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection. It  is  consistent  with  the  OECD. 
The  OECD  is  demanding  a  parliamentarians' 
conference  and  if  we  could  merge  that  in  a 
way  with  the  NATO  parliamentarians'  con- 
ference, maybe  we  can  get  a  conference  in- 
cluding more  than  the  Six  and  then  we  could 
move  toward  consultative  bodies  and  then 
later  perhaps  something  stronger.  We  can- 
not foresee  how  it  would  develop  but  that 
is  one  thing  we  could  do. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  if  we  can  turn  to  the 
broader  East-West  picture  for  a  moment, 
do  you  see  any  real  opportunity  in  the  days 
ahead  of  an  accommodation  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  which  might  flow 
out  of  the  speech  that  the  President  made 
June  10  where  he  called  for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  cold  war  concept? 

Senator  PtrtBRiGHT.  Well,  I  approve  of  the 
speech.  I  don't  think  there  is  going  to  be 
any  great  sudden  change  in  this  business. 
I  favor  the  gradual  change  as  being  the  only 
realistic  one. 

I  do  think  there  are  various  circum- 
stances that  are  moving  now  in  a  direction 
which  might  make  it  possible  to  alleviate 
the  tensions  of  the  cold  war.  The  Chlnese- 
Riiseian  dlsciission  is  one  of  them.  The 
vast  cost  of  these  armaments  programs, 
which  mtist  affect  Russia  as  it  affects  us, 
and  the,  I  think,  general  settling  down  of 
their  activities.  I  notice  they  are  curbing 
their  foreign  aid  program.  I  think  they 
are  disUlusioned  with  their  experience  in 
Iraq,  Indonesia,  and  other  places.  I  think 
the  prospects  are  that  we  are  going  to  do  it 
for  different  reasons  than  theirs,  but  some  of 
the  same  reasons:  I  think  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility here.  They  haven't  been  too  offensive 
about  Berlin  lately,  and  so  on. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  timely  and  I  think 
an  expression  by  the  President  of  this  kind 
leads  to  a  dlccusslon.  I  would  hope  such 
discussions  can  take  place  and  small,  tenta- 
tive agreements  made.  Tentative  in  the 
sense  that  they  don't  solve  the  in-oblem, 
but  honestly  I  think  when  you  examine  the 
great  problems  that  we  are  having  internally 
and  that  they  are  having  with  China,  it 
creates  further  matters  which  we  have  in 
conunon. 

Mr.  ROLTSOH.  You  listed  the  Russian- 
Chinese  conference  as  one  of  the  things  that 
might  Alleviate  It.  Does  that  mean  you  see 
out  of  this  conference  coming  a  softer  Chi- 
nese line  rather  than  a  harder  Russian  line? 

Senator  Fulbxioht.  No;  I  would  hope  it 
would  confirm  in  the  Russian's  mind  that 
they  have  more  in  common  with  the  Western 
peoples,  the  Europeans  as  well  as  ourselves, 
than  they  do  with  the  Chinese,  because  the 
Chinese,  if  I  Interpret  what  they  are  saying, 
it  Is  that  they  do  not  accept  the  concept 
of  coexistence;  they  demand  the  continua- 
tion of  violence,  the  violent  revolution 
wherever  It  can  be  had  and  promoted  and 
I  think  the  Rtisslans  recognise  the  dangers 
themselves  if  we  have  a  nuclear  war. 

The  Riissians  are  more  conscious  ol  the 
destruction  of  a  possible  nuclear  war.  They 
have  mora  to  loM  la  another  sense,  having 


accomplished  a  good  deal  In  the  rebuilding 
of  their  country.  There  are  many  reasons 
of  this  natiu-e  which  I  think  might  lead  the 
Russians  to  take  a  different  view  from  the 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  give  every  evidence 
of  having  very  little  fear  of  a  nuclear  war. 
Furthermore,  the  Chinese  are  much  closer  to 
the  Russians  than  they  are  to  us.  We  get 
excited  about  Cuba.  Well,  what  if  you  had 
600  million  people  right  on  your  border, 
as  the  Russians  have,  why  wouldn't  you  be 
excited  about  that?  We  have  only  6  million 
down  here,  90  miles  from  our  coast. 

All  of  these  things  go  together.  I  think 
it  is  worth  examining,  anyway.  I  thought 
his  statement  there  was  worthwhile. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  you  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  some  tentative  agreements  in 
limited  areas.  Do  you  think  that  these 
should  be  explored  and  piirsued  at  the  diplo- 
matic working  level  or  perhaps  elevated 
to  the  point  of  a  sununlt  conference? 

Senator  Fulbrigbt.  No,  I  think  the  first. 
That  is  where  they  shovild  be  explored,  at 
the  lower  level,  diplomatic  and  at  most  a 
ministerial  before  you  get — I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate  of  sununlt  meetings  before  you  get 
anywhere. 

Mr.  ScAii.  In  that  connection,  as  you 
know,  Averell  Harrlman  is  fiying  to  Mos- 
cow in  mid-July. 

Senator  Fui^axcHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Do  you  see  this  as  perhaps  one 
of  the  wedges  that  could  open  this  whole 
area? 

Senator  Fulbbioht.  Well,  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  ought  to  be  going  on  all  the  time, 
to  discuss  these  matters.  Now  they  have 
apparently  agreed  on  the  so-called  hot  line. 
I  wouldn't  overemphasize  its  significance, 
but  it  is  something.  ^ 

I  think  they  are  still  hopeful  that  maybe 
something  in  the  test  ban  area  might  be  de- 
veloped. Nothing  concrete  has  yet  come  out. 
I  dont  know  that  It  wlU.  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  plugging  on  these  matters. 
After  all,  you  are  still  faced  with  the  altema- 
tive  of  this  finally  escalating  into  a  nuclear 
war  if  we  dont  do  something. 

Mr.  RoLFSON.  Senator,  the  Republican 
leadership  in  Congress  was  extremely  scorn- 
ful of  this  whole  American  University  speech, 
the  nuclear  test  and  all  the  rest,  and  the 
idea  that  our  policy  should  try  to  encour- 
age the  Russians  toward  a  more  enlightened 
policy  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Pt7i.BBiGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoLTSON.  They  have  complained  that 
the  President  was  shooting  from  the  hip 
without  consulting  with  them.  Do  you 
think  there  is  some  big  error  here  in  the 
administration  in  not  bringing  the  Republi- 
cans in  more  at  the  beginning  of  such  poli- 
cies as  these? 

Senator  Fui.BaioHT.  Well,  I  rather  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  consult  more  with  them, 
although  I  am  not  personally  aware  of  Just 
how  little  he  has  consulted.  Naturally  if 
he  consults  with  them,  I  dont  always  know 
it,  and  I  am  not  always  there.  I  think  on 
the  other  hand  everybody  is  beginning,  I 
think  prematxirely,  to  become  interested  in 
the  1964  election  and  I  think  that  colors 
this  a  little  bit. 

There  Is  a  tremendous  ad  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper,  a  whole  full-page  ad,  with  a 
great  national  rally  for  Mr.  Oolowarx,  al- 
ready within  a  week  or  two. 

I  think  It  Is  going  to  make  it  a  long  cam- 
paign, but  I  do  think  that  it  is  wise  to  consult 
the  opposition,  any  government  that  is  in 
power. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Of  coiuse,  the  opponents  of  this 
new  Presidential  approach  characterize  It  as 
a  sign  that  the  acoonunodators  have  taken 
over  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy.  They 
don't  answer  when  they  say  "Well,  do  you 
mean  appeasers?"  They  say  "No,  we  will  let 
the  word  'accommodator'  stand." 

Senator  Fulmucrt.  I  g^ess  there  Is  a  re- 
vival. This  Is  what  they  emphasized  in  the 
early  fifties  under  McCarthy  and  they  have 
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always  thought  this  was  peydirt,  that  this 
was  pollticaUy  profitable.  I  think  they  have 
overworked  Cuba  for  this  same  reason,  seek- 
ing to  say  that  the  Democrats  are  soft  on  com- 
munism. I  think  it  Is  too  bad.  This  Is  a 
very  bad  thing  to  restrict  the  freedom  of 
action  of  oiu:  Government,  whatever  govern- 
ment it  is,  whether  it  is  the  Republicans  im- 
der  Eisenhower  or  under  Kennedy,  he  ought 
to  be  free  in  this  area  to  try  to  do  what  he 
can  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  I  think  this  is 
dangerous  politics,  but  it  Is  not  new.  It  Is  a 
continuation  of  it.  We  have  had  It  in  Cuba 
and  I  regret  it. 

Mr.  RoLTSON.  Let  me  ask  about  Cuba. 
Premier  Castro  has  come  back  from  Russia 
feeling  very  confident  about  his  position  and 
powers.  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  him  for  a  long  time  in  Cuba? 

Senator  PuLBaxGHT.  I  rather  think  so,  un- 
less he  does  something  very  foolish.  I  think 
there  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  we  might 
have  Invaded,  at  the  time  when  we  had  a 
real  excuse  back  last  October.  We  didn't. 
We  chose  another  route.  At  the  time  I  think 
that  was  generally  applauded,  but  anyway  I 
see  no  excuse  now  to  mount  an  offensive. 

Mr.  BoLvaoH.  How  about  the  Russians? 
Do  we  have  to  live  with  them  too,  In  Cuba? 
Their  troops? 

Senator  Fni,BBJGHT.  I  think  so,  imless  you 
wish  to  take — ^unless  you  wish  to  mount  an 
invasion  and  go  to  war  about  it.  I  don't 
think  it  is  sufficiently  Important  to  warrant 
a  full-scale  invasion  and  this  Is  what  I  think 
you  are  talking  about.  What  I  object  to  of 
those  who  criticize  It  so  vigorously  is  they 
go  right  up  to  the  point  and  you  say  "Do  you 
advocate  an  Invasion,"  and  they  say  "No." 
But  everything  said  prior  to  that  would  lead 
to  no  other  conclusion. 

Now  I  think  either  you  invade  or  you  dom't. 
I  think  what  they  are  doing  \b  everything 
short  of  an  invasion  to  isolate  this  man,  I 
think. 

Now  that  reminds  me  of  another  item 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nection, allied  with  Cube,  and  it  is  this  de- 
veloping situation  In  British  Guinea. 

Now  Mrs.  Jagan  down  there,  whom  as  you 
know  Is  generaUy  believed  to  be  a  full- 
fiedged  CommtmlBt — she  came  from  Chicago 
and  Is  very  bright  and  very  aggressive,  is 
now  the  Home  Secretary,  and  she  recently 
made  a  statement  thanking  Fidel  Castro  for 
his  assistance  when  they  were  stuck,  mean- 
ing they  have  received  food,  rice  and  other 
materials  to  keep  the  Government  going  dur- 
ing this  very,  very  bad  period  of  a  long  strike 
and  Internal  chaos  practically. 

Now  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake, 
and  I  hope  the  British  do  not  pursue  this 
policy  of  withdrawal  and  Independence  under 
these  conditions.  I  know  it  la  out  oC  char- 
acter for  us  to  say  not  to  withdraw,  but  Z 
think  these  conditions  warrant  us  at  least 
doing  what  we  can  to  persuade  the  British 
not  to  give  up  their  control. 

Their  Coldstream  Guards  have  been  pro- 
tecting the  unloading  of  these  Cuban  sup- 
plies and  the  loading  of  the  Russian  ship 
and  I  would  not  like  to  see  an  extension, 
another  Communist  country  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  ScAU.  If  the  British  feel  because  of 
various  things  that  they  have  to  withdraw 
and  Premier  Jagan  sets  up  a  full-fledged 
Communist  government  there,  do  you  think 
there  Is  anything  the  United  States  could 
and  should  do? 

Senator  Pdlbbioht.  Well,  I  would  certainly 
try  to  think  of  something  I  could  do.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  things  we  could  do.  But  I 
would  hope  the  British  wouldn't.  They  are 
in  there  legally  and  the  conditions  are  not 
of  their  creation.  I  think  there  Is  every  Jiis- 
tificatlon  for  them  delaying  at  least  their 
wlthdrawaL 

Mr.  RoLPaoif.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  interrupt.    Our  time  Is  tqt. 


Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Fitiabigbt, 
for  being  with  us  on  "Issues  and  Answers." 

Senator  FDiasioHx.  Thank  you  for  inviting 
me. 

The  Annovncxb.  This  concludes  this 
week's  "Issues  and  Answers"  with  Senator  J. 
WnxiAic  Fttlbriort. 

Next  week  at  this  time  our  guest  win  be 
the  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  Mr.  Allen  W.  Dulles.  We 
hope  you  will  be  with  us. 


SCHOOL  INTEORATION  IN  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  the 
great  debate  on  civil  rights  which  is 
sweeping  the  Nation  at  this  time  is  quite 
properly  directed  to  the  problems  of  seg- 
regation and  discrimination  in  aU  parts 
of  the  Nation,  not  merely  in  the  South. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  in  all  sections, 
but  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lems differ  from  region  to  region  and 
from  city  to  city.  One  of  the  major 
points  of  difference  Is  the  degree  to  which 
the  public  and  governmental  climate  of 
the  particular  area  is  dedicated  to  elim- 
inating the  discriminatory  practices 
which  still  plague  its  institutions.  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  leadership 
which  the  State  of  New  York  has  ex- 
erted in  this  field  and  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  most  interest- 
ing recent  Federal  district  court  decision 
in  New  York  in  the  cel^rated  New 
Rochelle  6chool  desegregation  case, 
which  was  the  pilot  suit  involving  school 
desegregation  in  the  North.  This  deci- 
sion, by  the  Honorable  Irving  R.  Kauf- 
man, judge  of  the  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  describing  the 
excellent  efforts  being  made  by  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  of  New  Rochelle  and 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  by 
the  entire  community  in  New  Rochelle 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  1954  &ipreme 
Court  decision,  is  a  landmark  of  good 
will  which  I  hcq;>e  will  be  repeated 
throughout  the  country. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  most 
important  and  learned  cqi^nion  of  the 
court  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[n,S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 

of  New  York— 60  Civ.  4008] 
I^SLXB    TATLOa  AKD   KsviN    Tatumu   MmOHZ, 
BT    WIX*BBT    TaTLOB    AVD    HAI.T.TB    TATUMI, 

TBExa  PABKirrs  and   Nxxr  FBmna,   aits 

MaBJOBIB  WnxiAKS  AND  BOSLTM  WnjJAica, 
MINOBS,  BT  RUDOLTK  WTT.f.TAlW  AlTD  MaB- 
JORIX   WlLUAMS,    THKIB   PaBXNTS   AND    NBXT 

Fbbnds,   and   Cr^tl   Ann   Wn.i.iAiim   a 

MINOB,  BT  UlA  WnxXAMS,  HBB  MOTHIB  ANS 

Next  Fbixnd,  akd  Ltnn  Gablamd,  a  Mtwok, 
BT  Thomas  Gablamd,  Hbb  Fatkbb  ams  Nbit 
Fbiknd,  and  Bbh jamim  Hall,  Lomitib  Hall, 
MiCHBLBZ  Hall  ahd  Vklma  Hall,  Mimobs, 
BT  Babbabo  Ball,  Thkib  Motbbb  amd  Nkxt 
Friend,  and  Mabilbib  Mnipvr,  a  Mihob, 
BT  Waltxb  Mubvbt  anb  Wuxbkb  Mxtbpbt, 
Hbb  Pabbmib  and  Nbxt  Fbixwd8,  and  worn. 
Thbsb  and  All  Otbbbb  Socilablt  Smx- 
ATxo  AND  Who  Mat  Bbcomb  Pabths  to  This 
Action,  Plaintotb,  v.  thb  Boabo  or  Educa- 
tion or  thb  Citt  School  Distbict  or  thb 
CiTT  or  Nbw  Bocbkllb,  and  Hxbbbbt  O. 
Clibh.  as  Svpbbintbmdbnt  or  Scrools  or 

THB  CiTT  SCBOOL  DSSTBICX  OT  THB  CiTT  OT 

Nbw  Rocbbllb,  DBrsNOANTa 
AmMarances:    Paul    Zuber,    attorney   tat 
plaintiffs;    Murray  C.  Pnerst,  attorney  for 


board  of  education;  Robert  M.  Morgenthau, 
UJS.  attcnuey,  by  Exigene  B.  Anderson  and 
David  R.  Hyde. 

Irving  B.  Kaufman.  C.J.  (delivered  from 
the  bench) :  I  have  been  pleased  to  hear 
ftom  Dr.  Frank  F.  Marino,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  Ro- 
chelle, and  other  members  of  the  board,  as 
well  as  Dr.  David  G.  Salten,  superintendent 
oS  schools,  who  addressed  the  court  this 
morning. 

This  Is  a  most  gratifying  day  for  this  court, 
for  In  2  years  we  have  come  full  circle  from 
a  period  in  which  national  attention  was 
focxised  upon  New  RocheUe  as  a  northern 
community  condoning  segregation  to  a  period 
In  which  the  Nation  will  view  New  Rochelle 
as  a  trallblazer  in  solving  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding truly  eqiial  educational  opportunity 
for  all.  I  want  publicly  to  thank  Messrs. 
Fuerst  and  Zuber  who.  as  counsel  for  the 
respective  parties,  have  performed  a  great 
service  not  only  to  the  community  and  to 
this  court,  but  to  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 

In  less  than  10  years,  the  legal  and  social 
ccHnpIexlon  of  our  Nation  has  undergone  a 
dramatic  change.  The  epochal  decision  of 
the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  In  BTOwn  v.  Board  of 
Edttcation,  349  U.S.  294  (1954).  has  worked 
a  revolution  in  American  race  relations.  The 
tempo  of  that  revolution  is  ever  quickening 
and  its  reverberations  have  not  been  confined 
to  any  one  part  of  our  Nation.  Indeed,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  recently 
noted  that  the  problem  of  equal  opportunity 
regardless  of  race  Is  "not  a  sectional  prob- 
lon — it  Is  nationwide." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  Is  confirmed 
by  the  case  history  of  New  Rochelle's  Lin- 
coln School  integration  litigation,  the  Judi- 
cial phases  of  which  are,  hopefully,  drawing 
to  a  close.  In  order  that  the  application 
now  before  this  court  may  be  set  in  con- 
text, a  brief  statement  of  that  history  will 
be  undertaken. 

New  Rochelle,  a  suburb  of  New  York  City 
is,  as  we  know,  located  in  southeastern 
Westchester  County.  In  late  1980,  a  class 
action  was  initiated  in  this  court  by  several 
Negro  children  enrolled  in  the  Lincoln 
School,  a  public  elementary  school  operated 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
Rochelle,  which  was  named  as  one  of  the 
defendants.  In  this  action,  the  plaintiffs 
charged  that  Lincoln  School,  situated  in  cen- 
tral New  RocheUe,  then  with  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  94  percent  Negroes,  had 
been  deliberately  created  and  maintained 
by  the  board  as  a  racially  segregated  school 
in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Fedoal  Constitution.  After  a  trial,  this 
court  found,  191  F.  Supp.  181  (SDJV.Y.  1961). 
that  the  school  board,  in  1930,  had  gerry- 
mandered the  district  in  i^lch  the  Lincoln 
School  was  located  in  order  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  white  students  would  be  ex- 
cluded and  permitted  to  attend  the  nearby 
Webster  and  Mayflower  schools;  that  within 
the  4  years  following,  tiie  boundaries  of  the 
Uncoln  district  were  manipulated  so  as  to 
incorporate  the  ever-increasing  Negro  popu- 
lation; that  until  1949,  the  bofu^  assured  the 
continuance  of  Lincoln  School  as  a  Negro 
school  by  permitting  white  students  resident 
within  the  district  to  transfer  to  schools  out- 
sMe  the  district;  and  that  after  1940,  when 
further  transfers  were  forbidden,  the  school 
board  did  nothing  to  alter  the  status  quo  or 
to  ameliorate  the  serious  racial  imbalance 
in  the  Unooln  School  which  it  had  caused 
to  be  brou^t  about. 

It  followed,  therefore,  that  this  court  was 
constrained  to  find  that  the  deliberate  efforts 
to  maintain  the  Lincoln  School  as  a  seg- 
regated educational  institution  worked  a 
deprivation  of  the  equal  protectkm  of  the 
laws  constitutionally  proscribed  by  the  14th 
amendment  as  interpreted  by  tlie  BuiBSine 
Court  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Mdueti*to%,  supra. 
As  I  noted  at  that  Ume.  "Tbe  eontfuet  ot 
responsible  school  olBcials  has  operated  to 
deny  to  Negro  chUdren  the  opportunities  for 
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this  application  has  been 
changing  circumstances 
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to    comply    with    this 
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groups,  and  civic  and  neighborhood  associa- 
tions; and  after  consulting  with  experts  in 
the  field  and  with  those  representing  the 
Interests  of  the  Negro  population  of  the 
Lincoln  district — therefore  asks  this  court 
to  amend  and  modify  the  letter  of  the  decree 
in  order  that  Its  spirit  may  best  be  perpetu- 
ated. 

In  my  original  opinion  in  this  litigation. 
I  expreesed  my  sincere  belief  in  the  propoel- 
tlon  that  the  desegregation  problem  in  the 
Lincoln  district  could  be  solved  by  "men  of 
good  will,  wisdom  and  Ingenuity."  191  P. 
Supp.  at  193.  It  is  gratifying  that,  among 
the  membership  of  the  present  school  board. 
New  Bochelle  has  found  such  men.  It  is 
obvioiis  that  these  are  men  of  heart  and 
of  broad  vision.  They  have  taken  a  most 
commendable  and  farsighted  step  in  pro- 
jecting the  philosophy  which  underlay  the 
original  decree — and  by  their  action  will 
minimize  or  perhaps  avoid  the  problem, 
plaguing  so  many  other  conununltles,  of  ra- 
cial Imbalance  in  their  system  of  education. 
This  reafBnnation  of  respect  for  man  and 
law  is  gratifjring  and  timely,  for  it  is  an 
antidote  to  those  familiar  Instances  where 
Pederal  court  decrees  have  been  flaunted  by 
high  officials  sworn  to  uphold  the  law. 

Obstruction,  delay,  and  unrest  have  char- 
acterized much  of  our  national  struggle 
against  educational  and  racial  Inequality. 
But  this  small  northern  community — 
whose  popiUatlon.  composed  of  various 
races  and  religions,  might  represent  our  Na- 
tion in  microcosm — ^has  provided  this  Na- 
tion with  an  example  and  a  model  of  sound 
public  leadership. 

Indeed,  the  Inunediate  and  energetic  ef- 
torXa  of  the  school  board  to  comply  with 
this  coxut's  mandate  might  well  be  viewed 
as  a  precursor  of  the  widely  acclaimed  posi- 
tion taken  only  last  week  by  James  E.  Allen. 
Jr.,  commlesloner  of  education  for  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  a  few 
short  days  ago.  registered  a  plea  for  an  end 
to  racial  strife,  nuus  picketing  and  protest 
meetings  which  almost  inevitably  trigger 
violence.  He  urged  that  the  fonim  for  solv- 
ing the  racial  question  be  shifted  from  the 
streets  to  the  courts.  Certainly,  that  is  the 
first  step.  But.  as  I  noted  in  my  original 
opinion:  "Litigation  is  an  unsatisfactory 
way  to  resolve  Issues  such  as  have  been  pre- 
sented here.  It  is  costly,  time  consuming — 
causing  further  delays  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  constitutional  rights — and  further 
Inflames  the  emotions  of  the  partisans,"  191 
P.  Supp.  at  197.  In  short,  our  legal  system 
can  only  go  so  far  in  inculcating  morality. 
Today,  in  light  of  the  school  board's  ap- 
pearance before  this  court,  I  feel  even  more 
strongly  that  the  task  of  seciuing  full  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  among  the 
races  is  best  achieved  not  by  a  court  which 
is  ill-eqiiipped  to  control  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  educational  policy,  but  by  private 
citizens,  men  of  good  will,  prepared  to  act 
affirmatively  in  pursuance  of.  our  basic  law 
and  with  a  devotion  to  community  better- 
ment. 

Thxis,  in  the  Instant  case,  the  New  Bo- 
chelle School  Board  has  taken  the  initiative 
and,  after  investigation  and  consultation, 
has  proposed  several  modifications  in  the 
May  1961  decree  of  this  coxaX. 

With  the  closing  of  the  Lincoln  School  and 
the  accompanying  need  for  enlightened 
placement  of  tbe  students  living  within  the 
Lincoln  district,  the  board  proposes  to  pro- 
vide bus  transportation  to  these  students 
on  a  basis  identical  to  that  provided  through- 
out New  Bochelle — that  is,  transportation  to 
any  school  destination  within  IV^  and  10 
miles  of  the  student's  home.  As  the  school 
board  has  stated  in  Its  report  on  its  pro- 
posed plan  to  the  citizens  of  New  Bochelle: 
•Transportation  will  be  a  key  factor  in  oxir 
efforts  to  maintain  an  ethnic  balance  in  our 
elementary  schools  and  to  prevent  the  emer- 
gence of  segregated   schools."    This   report 


further  states:  "Any  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems at  Lincoln  must  be  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  good  for  the  school  system 
and  the  community  as  a  whole.  Closing  the 
school  and  transporting  its  students  to  out- 
lying areas  fxilfills  this  criterion  because  It 
avoids  tipping  contiguous  schools  and  en- 
ables students  in  outlying  as  well  as  in  the 
central  schools  to  attend  an  Integrated 
school." 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  additional 
cost  to  each  of  the  residents  of  New  Bochelle 
once  the  benefits  Ot  biu  transportation  are 
extended  to  the  students  in  question  will  be 
Insignificant.  It  must  also  be  noted  that, 
pursuant  to  State  law,  90  percent  of  the 
transportation  costs  incxured  in  the  city  of 
New  Bochelle  will  be  borne  by  New  York 
State  in  the  1963-64  and  successive  school 
years,  and  only  10  percent  by  the  city.  In 
short,  the  burdens  resulting  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  transportation 
plan  are  infinitesimal  when  compared  to  its 
benefits. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  closing  of  Lin- 
coln School,  conjoined  with  free  bus  trans- 
portation for  former  pupils  there  to  other 
schools  within  the  city  will  have  a  salutary 
Influence  in  securing  true  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  parties  before 
this  court.  This  proposed  modification, 
which  would  eliminate  paragraph  7  of  the 
orlgitud  order  decreeing  that  Lincoln  trans- 
ferees were  to  provide  their  own  transporta- 
tion, is  therefore  adopted  by  this  court. 

The  more  fundamental  modification  of  the 
decree  proposed  by  the  school  board  is  the 
deletion  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  which  deal 
with  the  optional  transfer  plan  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  a  provision  designed  to 
permit  the  board  to  assign  students  residing 
within  the  Lincoln  district  where  necessary 
to  secure  or  maintain  racial  balance  within 
the  elementary  school  sirstem.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  repose  in  the  board  discretion 
in  the  assignment  of  pupils  ir.  order  best  to 
effectuate  the  principles  announced  In  the 
original  opinion  of  this  coxirt.  Vievring  this 
proposed  modification  in  light  of  the  school 
board's  demonstrated  genuine  support  for 
those  principles,  this  court  has  decided  to 
so  modify  its  decree.  Compliance  therewith 
will  be  insured,  if  ever  necessary,  by  this 
court's  continued  retention  of  Jurisdiction 
over  the  case,  in  pursuance  to  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  decree  and  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  equity. 

The  decree  is  modified  as  provided  for  In 
the  amended  decree  entered  this  day. 

And  so.  as  the  board  in  its  "Comprehen- 
sive Plan  for  Educational  Excellence — A  Be- 
port  to  All  Citizens  of  New  Bochelle,"  dated 
May  14,  1903.  stated:  "The  eyes  of  the  entire 
Nation  are  fixed  upon  our  community  and 
received  national  attention."  The  Nation 
will  now  observe  how  men  of  compassion  and 
foresight  have  faced  up  to  the  racial  problem 
of  their  community  and  with  courage  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  solving  it. 

iBVntO   B.    KAXmCAN, 

V.S.  Circuit  Judge. 
Junk  24. 1963. 


SHIPWORK    CHEAPER    IN    PRIVATE 
YARDS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  June  9.  1963.  and  which 
was  entitled  "Shipwork  Cheaper  in  Pri- 
vate Yards." 

The  author,  Allen  M.  Smythe,  is  a  rep- 
utable financial  writer.  His  article  ex- 
plains the  efforts  made  to  change  the 
congressional  mandate  requiring  that 
private  shipbuilding  firms  handle  35  per- 
cent of  naval  vessel  repairs  and  thus 
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save  20  to  to  percent  In  ooet  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Madam  President,  the  private  ship- 
building industry  of  this  Nation  is  in  a 
slump;  yet  our  defense  offlcials,  rather 
than  aid  our  hard-pressed  private  yards, 
prefer  to  have  all  work  done  in  naval 
shipyards  operated  by  the  Oovemment. 

I  hopeithat  my  colleagues  will  examine 
this  problem  carefully  and  give  thought 
to  the  necessi^  of  maintaining  and  pro- 
tecting private  industry  against  expen- 
sive Federal  competition. 

There  being  no  objection.. the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
'^        [From  the  Boston  Globe,  June  9,  1963] 
SHiFwoax  chxapxb  in  Pbivatb  Tabos 
(By  Allen  M.  Smythe) 

The  Navy,  disturbed  by  some  aspects  of  a 
survey  made  to  determine  comparative  costs 
between  naval  shipyards  and  private  ship- 
biiildlng  plants,  adopted  a  news  manage- 
ment plan  that  has  backfired. 

The  sitrvey,  made  under  a  $197,000  Navy 
contract  issued  to  Arthur  Anderson  ft  Co.,  a 
New  York  auditing  firm,  was  expected  to  fur- 
nish cost  data  to  Influence  congressional  leg- 
islation. The  Navy  wants  Congress  to  elim- 
inate a  proviso  in  the  appropriation  bill  that 
requires  35  percent  of  the  repairs  for  naval 
vessels  to  be  made  in  private  shipyards. 

For  some  time  Navy  officials  and  some  Ped- 
eral unions  favorable  to  the  Navy  attitude 
have  been  testifying  before  the  Senate  and 
House  xising  the  Anderson  report  as  a  basis 
for  their  arguments.  Groups  opposed  to  the 
change  could  not  see  the  report  and  the  Navy 
belatedly  stated  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee  was  holding  up  the  release. 

Congressman  Gzoaoz  H.  Mahon,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  defense 
fiscal  groiq>.  reacted  vigorously  by  saying: 
"The  release  of  this  report  was  never  the 
responsibility  of  our  committee."  Navy  pub- 
lic relations  officers  wished  to  release  but 
were  overruled  hy  top  admirals  and  the  Navy 
Secretary. 

John  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  whose  group  has  crltlclBed  De- 
fense restrictive  news  policies,  commented, 
"It's  Just  another  instance  of  the  withholding 
of  facts  that  have  no  pertlnancy  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation.  It  should  have  been  re- 
leased." He  asked  Navy  Secretary  Fred 
Korth  for  an  explanation. 

Tbe  Navy  does  not  keep  records  of  its 
present-day  assets  but  estimates  that  the 
11  navy  yards  would  be  valued  at  $4  or  $6 
billion.  Private  shipyards  Including  small 
boatbuilding  yards  are  valued  at  $738.4  mil- 
Uon. 

Andrew  PetUs,  vice  president  of  the  Union 
of  Shipbuilding  Workers  and  prominent  la- 
bor leader,  said  "It  is  silly  for  the  Navy  to 
claim  that  their  big.  cxunbersome  yards  can 
compete  with  private  shipyards.  Their  costs 
are  25  to  30  percent  higher." 

Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council,  said:  "The  fact  that  the 
Anderson  survey  report  has  not  been  released 
raises  more  questions  than  it  answers.  A 
similar  study  for  the  private  Industry  last 
year  was  never  held  under  wt^jm  and  showed 
the  cost  for  all  types  of  naval  ships  wwk — 
new  construction,  alterations,  repair,  and 
conversion — were  20  to  28  percent  higher  In 
naval  shlpy^ds." 

Hood  also  p>olnted  out  that  the  Navy  re- 
ported that  $63  mlllioc  in  repair  work  had 
been  given  to  private  shipyards  in  the  last  6 
months  of  1962  and  that  his  group's  mem- 
bers reported  less  than  half  of  that  amount. 

Hood  deeeribed  aa  ridiculous  the  state- 
ment that  private  shipyards  had  been  given 
9127.6  million  In  conversions.  "We  have 
only  a  fraction  of  that  amotmt." 


Private  ahlpyards  handle  49  percent,  dol- 
larwlse.  of  all  Navy  shipwork.  This  is  be- 
cause of  a  high  pwcentage— around  70  per- 
cent—a<  new  eonstniction.  Tbey  have 
48,760  employees  for  this  work.  The  Navy 
employs  97300  men  for  their  share.  Navy 
wages  average  15  percent  higher  than  private 
firms. 

The  Anderson  survey  shows  Navy  costs  to 
be  10  to  26.4  percent  higher  for  various  kinds 
of  shipwork.  If  taxes  paid  by  private  ship- 
yards were  eliminated,  the  percentage  wo\ild 
range  from  14  to  30. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY  AND 
WITHDRAWAL  PROM  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  two 
recent  full  page  advertisements  which 
have  appeared  in  some  of  the  Nation's 
largest  daily  newspapers.  I  have  studied 
these  advertisements  most  carefully  and 
they  cause  me  imtold  concern  because  in 
one,  a  group  of  prmninent  American 
businessmen  have  put  themselves  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  a  test  ban  treaty  with 
the  Communists,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  these  gentlonen  have  made  this 
move  without  full  facts  and  without 
realizing  that  a  nuclear  test  ban  arrange- 
ment with  the  Communists  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  nuclear  test  ban 
trs^  for  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  The  other  group  of  prominent 
clergsmtien  have  had  the  temerity  to 
suggest  to  the  public  that  the  United 
States  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  because 
the  existing  Government  there  is  sup- 
posedly suppressing  freedom  of  religion. 
Madam  President,  how  stupid  can  any 
group  of  clergymen  get  when  they  sug- 
gest to  the  public  that  by  getting  out  of 
South  Vietnam  and  letting  the  Com- 
munists take  over — and  there  could  be 
no  other  result  to  follow  such  a  foolish 
move — that  freedom  of  religion  would 
be  restored,  if  indeed  it  is  actually  being 
suppressed  to  any  substential  degree. 

Madam  President,  we  all  know,  or 
should  know,  that  the  Communists  rec- 
ognize no  God  save  materialism  and  the 
worship  of  man.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
look  at  Tibet  and  the  tragic  treatment 
given  there  to  the  religious  leaders  of 
that  country  which  was  permitted  to  fall 
to  the  forces  of  communism. 

The  first  advertisonent  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Monday, 
June  24,  1963,  in  a  full  page  advertise- 
ment entitled  "Why  Business  Leaders 
Want  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty." 
The  second  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Thursday,  June  27,  1963, 
entitled  "We,  Too.  Protest" 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  advertise- 
ment provides  a  good  illustration  of  a 
point  I  made  in  my  June  3,  1963,  news- 
letter when  I  stated: 

The  United  States,  along  with  some  of  its 
major  allies,  has  apparently  become  obsessed 
with  obtaining  Irom.  the  Soviets  a  treaty 
^1l^nn^ng  nuclear  tests.  This  obsession  is 
based  on  fear,  a  fear  which  is  felt  by  a  large 
share  of  the  public.  This  fear  is  based  not 
on  factual  information,  but  on  misconcep- 
tions and  mlsxmderstandings  of  a  relatively 
new  and  highly  tr»^h"V*«'  subject  on  which 
few  facts  have  been  disclosed.  In  fact,  even 
fewer  of  those  H<'^'"**^  facts  have  been 
presented  In  perspective.  Many  hearings 
have  been  conducted  by  congressional  com- 


mittees on  the  subject  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban,  and  Government  officials  and  scientists 
have  spoken  frequently  on  the  subject. 
Despite  all  the  attention,  however,  these 
aoureee  ot  InformatlOB  have  failed  miser- 
ably to  eommunleate  to  the  public,  and  even 
to  the  Congress,  an  organiaed.  complete  and 
understandable  preeentatlon  of  the  issues 
and  consldwmtlons  involved. 

Since  this  advertisonent  is  such  a 
blatant  example  of  the  administration's 
duplicity  in  propagandizing  loyal  citizens 
in  favor  of  a  test  ban  on  one  hand  and 
withholding  information  from  the  pub- 
lic on  the  other  hand.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Madam  President.  I  will  not  discuss 
this  advertisement  in  ite  entirety,  but 
only  certain  key  parte  in  the  hope  that 
this  will  be  enough  to  encourage  these 
august  gentlemen  to  reexamine  their 
positions. 

Madam  President,  nuclear  teste  are  re- 
quired for  the  following  reasons: 

Plrst,  To  provide  an  effective  defense 
against  Soviet  ICBM's;  second,  to  pro- 
vide our  Nation  with  a  certain  capability 
to  penetrate  Soviet  missile  defenses  em- 
plosring  nuclear  warheads;  and  third,  to 
assure  the  immunity  of  our  second  strike 
missile  systems  to  a  surprise  enemy  nu- 
clear attack;  and,  to  develop  specialized 
nuclear  warheads  to  defend  our  Nation 
against  satellite  bombs  and  other  terror 
weapons  with  which  the  free  world  has 
been  threatened. 

Madam  President,  the  administration 
could  help  to  further  enlighten  tiiese 
businessmen  and  the  public  if  our  leaders 
would  be  more  candid  about  the  limita- 
tions of  our  detection  techniques  in  the 
atmosphere  and  outer  space  and  below 
the  ground,  especially  since  the  recent 
expose  that  the  Soviete  on  June  12  fired 
a  nuclear  detonation  showing  their  con- 
tempt for  the  President's  June  10  mora- 
torium. 

An  effective  test  ban  treaty  might  be 
in  our  interest  if  we  could  be  certain  that 
the  Soviete  have  not  made  a  major 
breakthrough.  We  can  only  find  this  out 
if  we  test.  We  may  find  out  the  hard 
way.  if  they  have  discovered  nuclear  ef- 
f  ecte  such  as  electromagnetic  pulses,  and 
BO  forth,  which  may  affect  our  so-called 
second  strike  force.  If  their  last  test 
produced  a  technological  breakthrough 
and  they  are  moving  into  production  of 
large  missiles  and  supramegaton  war- 
heads, serious  trouble  lies  ahead.  If  we 
decided  to  test  and  make  a  similar  dis- 
covery a  few  yean  hence,  it  would  be  too 
late.  At  this  stege,  if  the  Soviete  should 
desire  to  issue  an  ultimatum — and  they 
surely  would — such  a  nuclear  threat 
would  instantly  reduce  us  to  a  second- 
class  power  or  worse. 

As  a  parting  thought  to  these  gentle- 
men, »perte  have  stated  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  stop  proliferation — shoot 
all  scientiste,  all  physiciste.  bum  all  text- 
books relating  to  science  and  wipe  out 
all  people  associated  with  the  art  This 
may  soimd  silly,  but  it  is  as  silly  as  stet- 
ing  that  proliferation  will  be  8t(m>ed  by 
a  test  ban  treaty  with  the  UJBJBJt 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  endorsers 
that  they  use  their  combined  fortunes 
and  influence  to  get  the  administration 
to  be  candid  with  them  and  the  public 
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Do  we  need  new  weapons  for  security? 
Oiu:  present  arsenal  is  superior  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  suffldent  to  destroy  every  veatige 
of  life  1S6  tlmea  over  in  3,000  of  the  largest 
ciUea  in  the  world  (100,000  population  or 
over). 

And  as  the  President  pointed  out  on  Peb- 
ruary  31.  1963:  "We  test  and  test  and  finally 
get  weapons  which  are  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated. But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
someone  may  teat  10  or  16  times  and  get  a 
weapon  which  la  not  nearly  as  good  as  the 
megaton  weapons,  but,  nevertheless,  are  3 
or  3  times  the  weapons  which  destroyed 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  that  was 
dreadful  enough. 

"So  I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  to  gain, 
if  we  can  get  a  test  agreement." 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms  is  as 
dangerous  to  the  U.S  S.R.  as  It  is  to  the  rest 
of  humanity.  ScU-lnterest  and  self-interest 
alone  will  dictate  Soviet  adherence  to  a  test 
ban  treaty.  And  Russia's  stake  Is  nothing 
leas  than  survival. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  President 
stated  last  February,  "that  the  Soviet  Union 
did  accept  in  September  a  condition  which 
they  denied  over  the  past  3  years  or  so — 
inspection.  Now,  what  we  are  disagreeing 
about  is  the  number  of  Inspections,  but.  at 
least,  the  principle  of  inspection  is  accepted." 
In  essence,  a  test  ban  treaty  la  an  experi- 
ment in  trust  which.  If  It  produces  stilBclent 
mutoial  confidence,  could  eventually  lead 
to  disarmament  in  careful  stages. 

For  both  the  Russian  and  the  American 
people,  even  a  amall  reduction  In  military 
spending  means  a  large  improvement  In 
economic  standards. 

For  the  Riisslans,  shortages  In  consumer 
goods  could  be  aatisfled.  For  the  American 
people,  needed  investments  In  education, 
housing,  resource  development,  health  and 
medical  services,  now  lagging,  could  be  made 
possible. 

An  effective  test  ban  treaty  lifts  the  omi- 
nous pall  which  overhangs  and  opens  the 
door  to  ratiooallty.  and,  therefore,  to  hope 
in  a  constructive  world. 

Such  risks  aa  may  be  Involved  in  a  test 
ban  treaty  shoxild  not  be  magnified.  The 
gains  to  be  achieved  far  outweigh  them. 

We,  therefore,  commend  and  support  the 
administrations'  continuing  efforts  to  achieve 
an  effective  test  ban  treaty  with  the  UBJ3.R., 
confident  that  our  own  security  will  be 
protected  and  also  world  survival. 

O.  T.  Baker,  executive  vice  president,  Na- 
tional Airlines,  Inc.;  Morton  J  Baum, 
president,  Hlckey-Preeman  Co.;  Joseph 
L.  Block,  chairman.  Inland  Steel  Co.; 
Harry  A.  Bxillls,  former  chairman  of 
the  board,  General  Mills  Corp.;  chair- 
man of  the  Coxincil  on  World  Tensions, 
Inc.;  William  L.  Clayton,  former  Un- 
dersecretary of  State  and  founder  of 
Anderson,  Clayton  6t  Co.:  John  T.  Con- 
nor, president,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Oscar 
de  Lima,  chairman.  Roger  Smith  Hotels 
Corp.;  Marrlner  S.  Eocles,  chairman, 
Utah  Construction  &  Mining  Co.;  M. 
B.  Folsom,  director,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.;  Bowman  Gray,  chairman,  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.;  Ellsha  Gray, 
chairman.  Whirlpool  Corp.;  Earle  V. 
Grover.  chairman,  Apex  Steel  Corp., 
Ltd.;  Joel  Bvmter,  president.  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  of  America;  Wayne  A.  Johns- 
ton, president,  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road; Philip  M.  Elutznlck,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Social  and 
Economic  Council,  United  Nations; 
president  of  Klutznlck  Enterprises; 
Armand  May,  president,  American  As- 
sociated Ccmpanies;  William  E.  Robin- 
son, former  chairman,  the  Coca  Cola 
Co.;  Herman  Steinkraus,  retired  presi- 
dent, Bridgeport  Brass  Co.;  former 
president.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 


the  United  States;  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations:  Jamea  Symes.  chairman, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.;  J.  Cameron 
Thomson,  former  chairman.  Northwest 
Bancc»poration;  David  J.  Winton, 
chairman,  Winton  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
the  second  full  page  advertisement,  "We, 
Too,  Protest,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  27, 1963,  is  an- 
other of  the  persistent  attempts  to  dis- 
credit Mr.  Diem,  President  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  force  the  United  States  to 
leave  South  Vietnam  and,  in  fact,  all  of 
southeast  Asia  to  the  Commiuilsts.  As 
usual  this  type  of  propaganda  is  again 
based  upon  half  truths. 

Mr.  Diem  has  been  aUe  to  stem  the 
tide  of  communism  against  repeated  and 
powerful  onslaughts  by  the  combined 
Communist  regimes  of  the  UJ3S.R., 
Communist  China,  and  North  Vietnam. 

Very  little  evidence  has  been  produced 
on  the  denial  of  religious  freedom,  and 
this  only  in  vague  terms.  Little  has  been 
written  on  what  the  actual  Buddhist 
grievances  have  been  and  very  little  on 
the  attempts  to  settle  this  matter. 

Our  country's  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
has  been  to  stop  the  march  of  commu- 
ism  toward  their  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. To  stop  communism  and  save 
southeast  Asia  is  in  our  own  national 
interest. 

The  crop-destroying  chemicals  criti- 
cized in  the  ad  have  been  used  to  destroy 
foliage  in  areas  infested  by  Communist 
guerrillas.  The  immorality  twist  given 
by  the  ad  is  an  extension  of  Communist 
propaganda  in  a  very  skillful  manner. 
Perhaps  these  gentlemen  should  have 
checked  with  the  UJ3.  Anny  on  the  truth 
concerning  the  so-called  crop-destroy- 
ing chemicals. 

The  herding  of  people  into  "strategic 
hamlets"  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  protec- 
tive device  against  Communist  guerrillas. 
The  sponsors  of  the  advertisement  ne- 
glect to  place  the  blame  on  the  true  cul- 
prits— the  Communists. 

As  for  the  unjust,  undemocratic,  and 
unstable  regime,  this  is  again  a  dlever  ex- 
tension of  Communist  propaganda.  The 
"universally  regarded"  Is  a  clever,  vague 
propaganda  term.  I  will  agree  that  Mr. 
Diem's  regime  is  universally  regarded  as 
unjust,  imdemocratlc  and  unstable  from 
the  Communist  point  of  view. 

As  for,  "the  Action  that  this  is  fighting 
for  freedom,"  what  would  these  gentle- 
men suggest  in  a  ooimtry  fighting  for 
survival:  free  elections  Communist  style 
or  recognition  of  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas controlled  by  the  Hanol-Pelplng- 
Moscow  axis? 

These  alleged  protests  in  public  and 
within  our  country  against  ^Si.  Diem  are 
largely  unfounded,  unwarranted  and  aid 
and  abet  the  Communist  enemy.  The 
four  protest  points  made  In  this  ad  are 
so  similar  to  Communist  propaganda 
that  they  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  these  gentlemen,  regardless  of 
their  intentions  or  motivations. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  advertisement  be 
printed  at  fhe  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iFrom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Poet.  June  27, 

19081 

Ws,  Too,  PaOTBST 

We,  American  clergymen  of  various  faiths, 
also  protest.   We  protest: 

1.  Our  county's  military  aid  to  thoae  who 
denied  him  religious  freedom. 

3.  The  immoral  spraying  of  parts  of  South 
Vietnam  with  crop-destrojring  chemicals  and 
the  herding  of  many  of  its  pec^le  into  con- 
centration campa  called  "strategic  hamlets." 

3.  The  loes  of  American  lives  and  billlona 
of  dollars  to  bolster  a  regime  universally  re- 
garded as  unjust,  undemocratic,  and  un- 
stable. 

4.  The  fiction  that  this  is  "fighting  for 
freedcun." 

Rev.  Dr.  Judah  Cahn.  Rabbi,  Metro- 
politan Synagogue,  New  York  City; 
Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 
Minister  Emeritus,  Riverside  Church, 
New  York  City;  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Ssan- 
tho  Harrington,  BUnister,  Community 
Church,  New  York  City;  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Haynee  Holmes,  BCinlster  Emeritus, 
Commtmlty  Chxirch,  New  York  City; 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Klein,  Rabbi, 
Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue.  New 
York  City;  Rev.  Dr.  JuUus  Mark,  Rabbi, 
TMnple  Bmanuel,  New  York  City;  Rev. 
Donald  W.  McKlnney,  Minister,  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Brooklyn,  New 
York:  Rev.  Dr.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr, 
Professor  Emeritus,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City;  Rt.  Rev. 
James  A.  Pike,  Bishop  of  California; 
Rev.  Hosen  Seki,  Minister.  Buddhist 
Church,  New  York  City,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Minister  Emeritus, 
Christ  Church  (Methodist),  New  York 
City. 
(Organizations  listed  for  purposes  of 
identification  only.) 

Mr.  K^urHKT.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senate  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHKli.  What  business  pends 
before  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  still  in  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
may  the  morning  hour  be  closed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  jrield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ClarkI  for  10  minutes,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1945 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  titie  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  628) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Act  of  1945. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
biU. 


THE  MANPOWER  REVOLUTION  AND 
THE  CANCER  OP  JOB  DISCRIMI- 
NATION 

I^.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Mansfield,  Randolph, 
Pell,  Kennedy,  Javits,  Prottty,  and  my- 
self, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, amendments  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  which  carry 
out  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  President's  civil  rights  message  of 
Jime  19. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania?    The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
on  the  desk,  for  additional  cosponsors, 
until  a  week  from  today. 

Madam  President,  since  there  are 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Trtdning  Act,  which  in  turn 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  when  it  was  first  passed, 
I  ask  imanlmoiis  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested,  and  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  bill  (S.  1831)  to  amend  the  ULBXi- 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
fare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  the 
bill  deals  with  one  of  the  most  explosive 
and  tragic  problems  haunting  the  coun- 
try today— youth  unemployment;  partic- 
ularly that  unemplojrment  which  op- 
presses young  and  unwitting  victims  of 
racial  discrimination. 

No  issue  harbors  graver  dangers  for 
the  American  future;  none  poisons  our 
national  conscience  more;  none  is  more 
wasteful  of  our  national  wealth.  To  pro- 
vide the  opportunities  for  useful  citizen- 
ship— which  means,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  right  to  a  Job— is  not  a  matter  of 
civil  rights  only.  Nor  is  it  solely  a  mat- 
ter of  Justice.  The  right  to  work,  in 
keeping  with  cme's  talents,  is  the  basis 
for  all  other  rights  in  our  society.  It  is 
a  right  imbedded  in  the  American  ex- 
periment.  It  was  formalized  in  the  Em- 


ployment Act  of  1946.  And  our  failure 
to  make  that  right  a  reality  for  every 
American  youth  betrays  the  promise  im- 
plicit in  our  civilization.  In  its  most 
tragic  form  It  betrasrs  those  culturally 
deprived  youths  who,  for  reasons  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  own  abil- 
ities, must  struggle  through  life  under 
the  heavy  burden  of  prejudice  and  dls- 
criminatiiHi  with  no  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  society. 

For  more  than  a  month  now,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Etoplosrment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  been  engaged  in  a 
prolonged  study  of  the  Nation's  nagging 
unemplosrment  problem.  While  the  diag- 
nosis remains  incomplete,  some  of  the 
causes  are  already  clear.  One  of  the 
most  acute  sources  of  Joblessness  in 
America  today  is  our  failure  to  give  sub- 
stantial nimibers  at  young  people  the 
skills,  education,  and  the  experience  to 
c<xnpete  in  an  economy  which  is  chang- 
ing profoundly  in  the  kinds  of  talents 
and  sklUs  it  requires.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  "manpower  revolution"  in 
which  the  terms  of  successful  employ- 
ment are  far  different  from  those  of  the 
past.  The  Jobs  of  the  future  will  not  be 
pick  and  shovel  Jobs.  They  will  require 
skill,  literacy,  adaptability— Assets  which 
can  be  provided  only  through  adequate 
educational  opportunities  and  training. 
Unf ortimately,  minority  youths  raised  in 
poverty  and  squalor  are  all  too  often 
short  on  precisely  that  educational  back- 
ground they  would  need  to  compete  for 
a  job  under  even  normal  conditions. 

Unanpl03rment  among  youths  is  three 
times  that  among  adults.  And  amcmg 
the  victims  of  discrimination  it  is  twice 
as  high  as  among  all  others. 

The  bill  introduced  here  today  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  but  a  part  of  this 
awesome  probl^n.  There  is  no  single 
panacea,  no  easy  answer  to  youth  unem- 
ployment. Its  cure  lies,  in  the  main,  in 
educational  opportunity. 

The  amendments  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  modify 
that  important  program  in  several 
respects  in  order  to  meet  the  problem 
of  unemployment  among  educationally 
deprived  minority  groups  and  youth: 
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The  bill  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(h)  to  section  202  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  so  that 
many  who  are  unable  to  participate  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  basic  education  will 
be  given  the  requisite  literacy,  and  would 
then  be  i^le  to  pursue  the  courses  of 
occupational  training  available  imder 
the  present  terms  of  the  act.  There  are 
at  the  present  time  300,000  functional 
Illiterates  walking  the  streets,  looking 
for  work  and  willing  to  work. 

Referrals  to  these  special  educational 
courses  would  be  considered  as  referrals 
within  the  present  meaning  of  the  act. 
An  additional  52  weeks  of  training  al- 
lowances are  authorized  since  many  of 
the  participants  will  need  more  than 
1  year  of  combined  training  and  basic 
education  in  order  to  meet  the  training 
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all  directly  rdated  to  unemplojrment 
among  whites  and  Negroes  alike." 
"There  is  Uttle  value."  the  President 
stated,  "in  a  Negro's  obtaining  the  right 
to  be  admitted  to  hotels  Mid  restaurants 
if  he  has  no  cash  in  his  pocket  and  no 
Job." 

The  juvenile  delinquency  demonstra- 
tion program  affords  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  new  educational  and 
cultural  settings  for  idle  youths  in  which 
they  can  find  their  way  to  gainful  em- 
ployment and  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

For  this  reason.  I  shall  introduce — 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  other  Sena- 
tors— an  extension  of  the  present  delin- 
quency program  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

I  agree  with  the  President,  however, 
when  he  said  last  March  in  Chicago  that 
there  is  no  single  magic  solution  to  our 
manpower  problems. 

Action  is  required  on  many  fronts. 

Public  opinion  Is  only  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  monumental  employment 
challenge  which  lies  ahead. 

We  have  reared  a  technology  capable 
of  supplying  an  increasing  share  of  so- 
ciety's material  needs  without  corre- 
sponding increases  in  the  levels  of  em- 
ployment required  to  manufacture  them. 
We  have  moved  from  a  blue-collar  to  a 
white-collar  economy. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  statistics  to 
see  what  the  futiu-e  holds. 

At  present  the  economy  has  surprised 
the  economists.  It  is  still  on  the  rise 
28  months  after  the  last  recession  hit 
bottom  in  February  1961.  The  recovery 
has  outlived  the  life  expectancy  of  every 
business  upturn  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  and  there  is  every  prospect  these 
U^nds  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  is  tnie  that  our  growth  rate  is 
far  from  sufficient,  but:  The  gross  na- 
tional product  has  broken  loose  from  the 
1960  plateau  and  increased  by  $8.3  billion 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

In  May.  personal  income  increased  by 
$2  billion. 

Although  corporate  profits  have  failed 
to  match  the  unusually  high  levels  of  late 
last  year,  they  were  still  up  $3  billion  in 
tlie  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

New  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  expected  to  rise  another  5  percent 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

And  here  is  the  paradox:  while  the 
economy  climbs,  employment  stagnates. 
While  more  and  more  goods  are  produced 
and  the  general  level  of  affluence  rises, 
we  fail  to  match  these  increases  with  cor- 
responding increases  in  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

As  a  result,  unemidoyment,  seasonally 
adjusted,  stuuls  at  5.9  percent  of  the 
Nation's  lab<»-  force,  a  figure  which  has 
remained  practically  stable  for  5  years. 
Unemi^oyment  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Increases  in  productivity  ttirough 
technological  and  other  improvements 
displace  about  1,400,000  workers  each 
year.  In  addition,  new  entrants  coming 
into  the  labor  force  have  swelled  by  a 
million  over  the  number  entering  last 
year,  and  this  will  continue  through 
1970.  At  presoit.  we  must  provide  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2.400,000  new  Jobs  each 
year. 


We  are  failing  to  meet  that  goal  by  a 
wide  mark.  The  numlier  of  new  jobs 
created  has  dropped  from  about  900.000 
per  year  10  years  ago  to  about  500.000 
per  year  over  the  last  5. 

To  absorb  those  displaced  by  advanc- 
ing technology,  as  well  as  the  ballooning 
numbers  of  new  worlcers  from  the  "war 
babies"  generation,  the  Nation  would 
have  to  have  a  prolonged  growth  rate  of 
tietween  5  and  6  percent— a  rate  of 
growth  we  have  never  realized  for  pro- 
longed periods  of  time. 

Aggravating  the  challenge  is  the 
changing  nature  of  the  labor  force  our 
economy  requires. 

Throughout  most  of  human  history, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  workers 
found  employment  among  the  unskilled 
tasks  in  agriculture  tmd  manufacturing. 
Education  was  Important,  but  as  a  requi- 
site for  earning  a  livelihood  it  was  essen- 
tial only  to  the  more  skilled  occupations 
and  professions. 

Today,  repetitive  labor  is  increasingly 
relegated  to  machines.  Equally  disturb- 
ing, a  good  Irft  of  aoeoimting.  bookkeep- 
ing, and  other  white  collar  chores  con 
also  be  left  to  machines. 

More  and  more  the  demand  is  for 
human  labor  to  do  those  things  ma- 
chines cannot  do.  And  to  satisfy  these 
needs  a  new  kind  of  labor  force  is  re- 
quired. 

This  is  the  "manpower  revolution." 
This  is  the  challenge  before  us.  And 
there  are  no  easy  answers  to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  at  this  time  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  APL-CIO  entitled  "The 
Coming  Crisis— Youth  Without  Work." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Cominq  Crisis:  ToirrH  Without  Work 

When  yoiuig  people  reacli  working  age, 
they  are  at  an  important  stage  in  their  lives. 
It  Is  the  time  to  begin  deyeloping  some  work 
experience  and  skills.  It  Is  the  time  to  as- 
sume a  greater  understanding  of  the  respon- 
sibUitiee  of  being  an  adult  and  a  member  of 
a  community.  They  are  no  longer  chUdren. 
For  many,  it  is  a  time  of  marriage  and  the 
start  of  their  own  famUles. 

These  are  important,  formative  years.  It 
Is  a  time  when  their  ideas  and  attitude* — 
toward  life  and  toward  society — begin  to 
take  on  a  permanent  mold.  But  witlMut  a 
decent  opportunity  to  get  started — without 
Jobs — the  ideas  and  attitudes  developed 
during  these  formative  years  are  bound  to 
be  twisted  by  the  disappointments  and  frus- 
trations they  suffer. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  problem  of 
unemployment  among  young  people  war- 
rants special  attention.  Jobless,  disap- 
pointed youths  qxiickly  grasped  at  the  solu- 
tions offered  by  Hitler.  They  provided  a 
good  base  upon  which  to  build  the  Nazi 
movement  in  ivewar  Germany. 

Any  totalitarian  movement,  be  it  Nasi, 
Fascist  or  Oommunlst,  direct*  ita  efforts  to- 
ward those  who  luive  grievances,  whether  real 
or  Imaginary.  And  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  years  ahead,  the  grievances  of  our  rapid- 
ly expanding  yoxith  population  can  be  quite 
nal  Indeed,  if  they  are  denied  a  reasonable 
chance  for  Jobs. 

TiM  dangers  of  large  scale  unemployment 
among  youths  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  deprivation  and  wasted 
manpower.  Kven  more  Important  is  the 
fact  that  it  represents  a  potential  threat 
to  society,  not  only  in  street  gangs,  crime, 
and  delinquency,  but  in  even  more  serious 
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forms.  It  can  become  a  threat  to  our  way 
of  life,  not  only  from  the  young  people  who 
are  unemployed,  but  from  the  adults  who 
today  are  passing  through  the  years  of  their 
youth  without  a  decent  opportunity  to  get 
started  in  life.  It  Is.  therefore,  only  logical 
to  be  vitally  concerned  over  the  prospects 
for  the  future,  with  26  million  youn{(sters 
entering  the  labor  tatoe  during  this  decade. 

During  the  1060's  the  United  States  wlU 
feel  the  Impact  of  the  largest  labor  force  in- 
crease for  any  10-year  period  in  its  history. 

dy  1970,  the  labtn:  force  wiU  total  85.6 
million — a  rise  of  12.6  million  or  17  percent 
over  1960,  according  to  Department  of  Labor 
estimates.^  Of  even  greater  significance, 
however,  is  the  tremendous  Increase  In  the 
number  of  young  pec^le  who  will  be  seeking 
work  for  the  first  time. 

Almost  one-half  the  total  Increase  In  the 
labor  force  diu-lng  this  decade  will  be  youths 
24  years  of  age  and  under.  In  1970,  there 
wUl  be  nearly  20  million  young  men  and 
women  in  the  work  force.  In  1960,  there 
were  only  13.7  million. 

In  other  words,  while  the  total  labor  force 
is  growing  by  17  percent,  the  number  of 
youths  in  the  labor  force  will  be  increasing 
by  45  percent — nearly  three  times  as  fast. 
By  way  of  contrast,  in  1960  there  were  only 
400,000  more  youths  in  the  labor  force  than 
In  1950. 

All  told,  between  1960  and  1970,  26  million 
young  pec^le  will  enter  the  labor  force  to 
seek  work  for  the  first  time.  Between  1950 
and  1960,  only  19  million  did  so. 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  young 
workers  la  the  1960'8  is  the  result  of  the  baby 
boom  of  the  1940's,  particularly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Previously,  during  the 
years  of  the  great  depression  the  United 
States  had  a  low  birth  rate.  As  a  res\ilt, 
the  nimiber  of  young  people  who  entered 
the  labor  force  during  most  of  the  1950's  was 
relatively  low — less  than  3  million  each  year. 

The  number  of  young  men  and  wcxnen 
entering  the  labor  force  began  to  rise  dur- 
ing the  late  1950'8  and  has  been  rising  ever 
since.  It  win  continue  to  move  up  in  the 
years  ahead  as  more  of  the  babies  of  the 
1940's  become  young  adults. 

In  1960  over  2  million  new  young  workers 
entered  the  labor  force  for  the  first  time;  in 
1965  there  will  be  over  2.5  mUllon;  in  1970,  3 
million.  Furthermore,  the  high  birth  rate 
of  the  1950'8  makes  it  certain  this  level — 3 
million  new  young  workers  each  year — ^wlU 
continue  beyond  1970. 

This  big  expansion  in  the  nxunber  of  young 
pe<^le  in  the  labor  force,  when  considered 
in  combination  with  the  present  high  rate  of 
unemployment  among  young  workers,  is 
cause  for  concern.  Unemployment  currently 
is  very  high  for  the  labor  force  as  a  whole, 
but  it  is  two  to  three  times  worse  for  young 
people.  And  with  26  million  new  young 
workers  entering  the  labor  force  in  the  1960's, 
xmemployment  can  become  a  dangerously 
explosive  problem  in  the  next  few  years. 

TOXrrH  TTNnCPLOnCCNT  IN  1962 

In  1962,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  5.6  percent.  But  that 
figure  is  nothing  more  than  an  average — the 
average  of  the  Impact  of  unemployment  on 
all  workers  in  the  labor  force — men  and 
women,  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  the  self- 
employed  (md  the  wage  earners,  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  white  and  the  nonwhite. 
For  some  groups,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  less  than  5.6  percent,  and  for  others  it 
was  more.  And  in  the  case  of  young  people 
under  25  years  of  age  who  generally  suffer 


^The  labor  force  includes  all  persons  14 
years  of  age  and  over  who  are  (1)  working 
or  (2)  are  unemployed  and  seeking  work. 
The  labor  force  Increases  each  year  because 
there  ate  inc«e  entrants  into  the  labor  force 
than  there  are  those  who  leave  it  through 
death,  retirement  or  other  reasons. 


from  a  lack  of  skill  and  experience,  it  was 
considerably  more. 

Although  the  labor  force  Includes  boys  and 
girls  who  are  14  and  16  years  of  age,  as  a 
practical  matter  there  are  relatively  few  of 
these  youngsters  in  the  workforce.  By  and 
large,  those  of  this  age  group  who  are  in  the 
labor  f(H*ce  are  part-time  workers,  employed 
outside  of  school  hours.  Compared  to  older 
youths,  these  youngsters  have  relatively  low 
unemployment  rates — ^7.3  percent  for  boys 
and  6.7  percent  for  girls. 

The  picture  changes  sharply,  however,  for 
teenagers  between  16  and  19  years  of  age. 
For  them,  the  unemployment  rate  in  1962, 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  was  over  14.5  per- 
cent— nearly  three  times  the  rate  for  the  f xill 
labor  force.  About  one  out  of  seven  of  these 
teenagers  was  unemployed  in  1962. 

It  is  this  age  group,  16  through  19,  that 
makes  up  the  vast  majority  of  new  young 
workers  seeking  jobs  for  the  first  time.  Most, 
of  ooivse,  are  high  school  graduates,  but 
many  are  school  dropouts  who  leave  at  the 
first  opport\inity — at  16  years  of  age  or  soon 
thereafter. 

FcH-  youths  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
24,  the  unemployment  rate  declines  as  com- 
pared to  16  to  19-year  olds.  In  the  20-  to 
24-year  age  group  are  young  people  who 
have  graduated  from  college  and  who  have, 
of  course,  reasonably  good  chances  for  em- 
ployment. And  those  in  this  age  group 
who  have  graduated  from  high  school,  (x 
dropp>ed  out,  already  have  been  in  the  labor 
market  several  years.  As  a  result,  they  have 
accumvilated  some  wOTk  experience  and  some 
skills  which  enable  them  to  fare  better  than 
those  under  20  years  of  age.  Last  year,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  the  20-  to  24-year 
old  youths,  both  men  and  women,  was  about 
9  percent — somewhat  less  than  double  the 
rate  of  5.6  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Within  each  of  these  age  groups,  as  is 
tTue  of  older  groups  as  well,  there  are  wide 
variations.  Unemployment  is  more  frequent 
among  youths  with  less  education  and  among 
those  who  are  nonwhite — that  is,  Negro,  In- 
dians, Orientals,  FUlpinos  and  other  dark- 
er-skinned people. 

The  net  effect  of  these  high  rates  of  un- 
employment among  young  people  was  that 
1.4  million  youths  between  16  and  24  years 
of  age  were  counted  as  unemployed  in  1962. 
This  was  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
unemployment  in  the  Nation — 4  mlUion — 
although  these  young  people  accounted  for 
less  than  17  percent  of  the  lab<»-  force. 
Taken  as  a  group,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  youths  16  through  24  years  of  age  was 
11.3  percent — double  the  rate  for  the  labor 
force  as  a  whole.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  one  of  every  nine  youths  in  this  age 
group  who  were  in  the  labor  force  was  un- 
employed. 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  were  still  in 
school  and  were  looking  for  part-time  work 
only.  The  vast  majority,  however,  were  seek- 
ing fuU-time  Jobs. 

More  Important  than  the  number  of  young 
people  who  were  seeking  part-time  Jobs  is 
the  number  of  youths  who  were  working 
parttime  and  who  wanted  full-time  work 
but  could  not  find  it.  In  1962,  there  were 
over  400.000  youths  between  18  and  24  years 
of  age  who  were  working  parttime  in  non- 
farm  Industries,  involuntarUy.  About  170,- 
000  of  them  were  on  short  workweeks,  al- 
though their  Jobs  were  normally  full  time. 
In  addition,  nearly  250,000  had  Jobs  in  which 
they  regularly  worked  only  parttime  because 
this  is  all  the  Job  called  for — but  they  would 
have  taken  full-time  Jobs  if  they  could  have 
found  them. 

Even  these  figures — that  is,  the  high  rate 
of  unemployment  and  the  forced  part-time 
employment— do  not  teU  the  fuU  story  of 
the  failxire  of  the  economy  to  measxire  up  to 
the  job  needs  of  America's  young  people. 
Persons  are  counted  by  the  Oovemment  as 
unemployed   only    when   they   are   actively 


looking  for  work.  However,  when  Jobs  are 
scarce — as  they  have  been  during  recent 
yetirs — many  who  want  Jobs  do  not  bother 
to  look  for  work  because  they  are  discouraged 
and  feel  it  is  hopeless.  Such  persons  are  con- 
sidered not  in  the  labor  force  and,  therefore, 
they  are  not  counted  as  unemployed,  even 
though  they  would  take  Jobs  if  they  could 
find  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  num- 
l>er  of  people  who  fit  this  description.  But 
in  1962  there  were  nearly  400,000  young  men 
and  women — mostly  yo\uig  men — ^between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24  who  were  not  in 
school,  not  at  work  and  not  keeping  house 
and  not  seeking  Jobs,  even  though  they  were 
physically  able  to  wwk.  They  were  not  in 
the  labor  force  and  no  doubt  account  for  the 
thousands  upon  thotisands  of  youths  who 
were  Just  hanging  aroxind. 

Thus  the  situation  is  much  more  critical 
thsm  even  the  high  unemployment  rate  sug- 
gests. Even  after  eliminating  those  unem- 
ployed youths  who  were  stiU  in  school  and 
looking  only  for  part-time  work,  it  is  a  safe 
guess  that  approximately  1.6  mlUion  youths 
16  to  24  years  of  age  were  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work  last  year — over  1  mlUion  counted 
officially  as  unemployed  and  some  400,000 
who  were  no  longer  in  the  labor  force.  And 
when  those  who  were  forced  to  work  part- 
time  simply  because  full-time  Jobs  were  not 
avaUable  are  Included,  it  would  appear  that 
nearly  2  mUlion  young  people  in  America 
were  imemployed  or  underemployed  in  1962. 

THK     SOCIAL    DTWAJCTX 

With  the  tremendous  boom  In  the  Nation's 
youth  popiilatlon  during  the  current  decade, 
there  is  no  telling  what  youth  unemployment 
might  total  by  1970.  when  there  wlU  be  20 
million  youths  in  the  labor  force.  Large- 
scale  unemplo3rment  among  the  younger 
generation  can  have  disastrous  results. 
Even  now.  as  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  James 
Conant.  former  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, youth  unemployment  has  all  the 
makings  of  social  dynamite. 

Street  gangs,  delinquency,  and  crime  al- 
ready have  become  majcw  problems  in  many 
of  the  Nation's  cities.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  antisocial  behavior  is  rooted 
in  large-scale  unemployment  and  the  depri- 
vation and  disappointment  that  go  with  it. 
Without  Jobs,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  unemployed  young  people  wlU  be  con- 
structive members  of  the  ctMnmunity.  Re- 
jected by  the  society  in  which  they  live, 
they  rebel  against  it  and  society  pays  the 
price.  Few  American  cities  are  free  of  this 
burden. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  a  report  to  the 
mayor  in  1962  estimated  that  75.000  yoimg 
men  and  women  under  25  years  of  age  were 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

Shocking  as  this  may  sound,  it  adds  up  to 
a  very  conservative  estimate  when  placed 
next  to  some  of  the  findings  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  In  re- 
porting on  one  of  the  metropolitan  commu- 
nities. Dr.  Conant  described  the  situation  In 
these  w(»ds: 

"In  a  slum  area  of  126,000  people,  mostly 
Negro,  a  sampling  of  the  youth  population 
shows  that  roughly  70  percent  of  the  boys 
and  girls  between  ages  16  and  21  are  out  of 
school  and  unemployed.  When  one  stops 
to  consider  that  the  total  population  in  this 
district  Is  equal  to  that  of  a  good  size  inde- 
pendent city,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
is  appalling  and  the  challenge  to  ova  society 
U  clear." 

Similarly,  a  recent  study  of  graduates  of 
a  large  Detroit  high  school  discovered  that, 
3  jrears  after  graduation,  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  class  not  only  was  unemployed  but 
had  had  no  work  experience  at  aU  since  leav- 
ing school  3  years  earUer. 

WhUe  youth  unemployment,  like  unem- 
ploymmt  generaUy,  is  especially  heavy 
among  Negroes,  it  is  not  limited  to  non- 
whites  only.  Whites  In  the  labor  force  far 
outnumbw  the  nonwhltes.     Basically.  It  to 
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While  employment  has  been  dwindling  in 
the  goods-producing  industries,  such  as 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  agricxilture. 
which  employ  predominantly  blue-collar 
workers,  the  reverse  has  been  true  for  thoee 
Industries  which  employ  mainly  white-collar 
workers.  In  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  in 
finance  and  Insurance  and  in  government, 
employment  has  been  rising — not  enough  to 
meet  the  demand  for  Jobs  from  a  growing  la- 
bor force — but  nevertheless  rising.  Similar- 
ly, there  has  been  an  Increase  in  white-collar 
Jobs  In  mantifacturlng,  such  as  professional, 
clerical,  technical,  and  sales,  although  not 
nearly  as  much  as  the  decline  In  the  number 
of  blue-collar  Jobs. 

In  recent  years  the  Impact  of  automation 
also  has  been  felt  In  the  indxistrles  employ- 
ing mainly  white-collar  workers.  In  ware- 
housing, in  retaUlng,  In  Insvirance  and  in 
public  utilities,  for  example,  many  of  the 
operations  have  been  automated  and  appar- 
ently thto  trend  wlU  continue.  As  a  result, 
employment  growth  In  these  Industries  has 
slowed  down.  And.  as  In  the  goods-produc- 
ing Industries,  the  Increased  use  of  automa- 
tion has  meant  the  elimination  of  many  of 
the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  Jobs  on  which 
the  young,  inexperienced  workers  could  de- 
pend for  their  first  work  opportunity. 

The  shift  of  employment  away  from  goods- 
producing  Industries  and  over  to  those  in- 
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dustries  which  provide  senloee  also  has  led 
to  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  Jobs  In  those 
industries  providing  a  variety  of  mlsceUa- 
neous  personal  services.  Theee  range  from 
beauty  shops,  to  reetaurants,  to  car  washes. 
And  while  they  provide  some  opportunity  for 
low-sklUed  employment,  many  of  the  Jobe 
are  only  part-time,  as  is  true  of  a  gbod  num- 
ber of  the  Jobe  in  retail  trade. 

Furthermore,  a  fact  frequently  overlooked 
In  connection  with  the  shift  of  employment 
over  to  service-type  industries  Is  the  addl- 
tonal  burden  it  represents  for  the  school 
dropout,  even  in  the  unskilled  occupations 
In  these  expanding  industries.  If  he  left 
school  early  and  Is  imable  to  write,  he  can- 
not be  a  waiter;  and  if  he  cannot  do  arith- 
metic with  some  accxiracy.  he  may  find  It 
difficult  to  get  a  Job  as  a  gas  station  attend- 
ant where  he  must  make  change. 

The  unskilled  Jobs — in  the  factories,  in  the 
mines  and  on  the  farms — ^that  do  not  reqtiire 
much  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
disappearing.  And  in  their  place  are  the 
Jobe — even  the  unskilled  Jobs — which  require 
these  abilities.  Tet  7.6  million  young  people 
will  be  dropping  out  of  school  during  this 
decade  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  wUl  not 
be  able  to  read,  write  or  do  arithmetic  well 
enough  even  for  employment  in  unsUUed 
occupations. 
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THB  OZSaOVAMTaCBD  DBOPOUT 

The  sum  total  of  these  employment  shifts 
in  our  econamy  Is  making  it  more  and  more 
diflleult  for  yotmg  people  to  find  employ- 
ment. 

For  thoee  who  go  on  to  ooUege,  the  Job 
outlook  is,  of  course,  good.     At  the  other 


extreme — for  the  school  dropout — It  Is  bleak 
because  even  high  school  graduates  find  It 
exceedingly  difficult  to  gain  the  first  foot- 
hold In  the  labor  market. 

It  Is  often  assumed  that  those  who  drop 
out  of  school  are  not  good  students.  This 
Is  not  always  the  case,  for  many  of  the  drop- 
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ouU  apparently  are  of  average,  or  above 
average,  intelligence.  They  leave  school  for 
many  reasons — because  they  do  not  like  it 
or  becaxise  they  are  failing  in  their  studies 
or  because  of  the  need  to  go  to  work  or  be- 
cause of  marriage. 

In  a  special  study*  covering  seven  cities, 
the  nJ3.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  found 
that  over  half  of  the  high  school  dropouts — 
54  percent — were  of  at  least  average  intelli- 
gence. While  this  number  was  weU  below 
that  for  the  school  graduates — 79  percent  of 
whom  were  generally  fotind  to  be  of  average 
intelligence  or  higher — It  does  Indicate  a 
substantial  portion  of  school  dropouts  are 
capable  of  doing  satisfactory  school  work. 
By  qxiltting  scho(d.  however,  the  dropout  not 
only  shuts  the  door  on  further  formal  educa- 
tion but  also  on  any  real  opportiinity  in  the 
Job  market.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  re- 
ports of  the  UB.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  conducts  sxirveys  each  October  on  the 
labor  force  experience  of  recent  high  school 
graduatee  and  dn^rauts. 

In  October  1961,  4  months  after  they  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  18.6  percent  or 
nearly  one  of  every  five  of  the  boys  who  did 
not  go  on  to  college  were  unemployed. 
They  totaled  55.000.  This  is.  of  course,  a 
very  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  should 
be  a  source  of  considerable  concern. 

A  source  of  even  greater  concern,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  unemployment  rate  among 
thoee  who  dropped  out  of  school  in  1961 
was  28  percent — 42,000  out  of  179,000  or 
nearly  3  of  every  10. 

With  such  difficulty  in  finding  Jobs,  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  discouragement  takes 
hold  and  many  young  people  stop  looking 
for  work.  They  simply  leave  the  labor  force 
even  though  they  may  want  to  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  addition  to  thoee  boys  who 
were  officially  counted  as  unemployed  in 
October  1961 — ^the  55,000  graduates  and  the 
42,000  school  dropouts — there  were  an  ad- 
ditional 48,000  who  graduated  from  school  In 
1961  and  29.000  who  had  dropped  out  who 
were  out  of  the  labor  force  by  October. 

As  theee  figures  Indicate,  the  dropout  Is 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared  to 
the  high  school  graduate.  And  this  disadvan- 
tage is  not  remedied  by  the  passage  of  time. 
The  handicap  ranalns.  Consequently,  of  the 
young  men  who  had  dropped  out  of  school  in 
1969,  more  than  one  out  of  six  was  unem- 
ployed In  October  1961.  In  contrast,  among 
thoee  who  had  graduated  high  school  in 
1959,  only  about  1  out  of  14  was  xmemployed 
in  October  of  1961. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  school  dropout, 
as  compared  to  the  high  school  graduate,  ts 
not  limited  to  more  frequent  unemployment. 
He  must  also  face  the  prospect  that,  when 
employed,  it  will  frequently  be  in  occupa- 
tions which  are  not  only  low  paying  and 
unskiUed,  but  which  also  are  often  Just 
part-time  Jobs. 

Although  f<x'ced  part-time  employment 
has  been  an  increasing  problem  for  the  en- 
tire economy  over  the  last  10  years,  it  Is  the 
school  dropout  who,  apparently,  is  most  apt 
to  suffer  tills  fate.  In  October  1961.  among 
thoee  who  had  graduated  high  school  that 
year,  and  who  were  employed  in  nonfarm 
Industries,  less  than  8  percent  were  working 
part-time  Involuntarily.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  175,000  youttu  who  had  dropped 
out  of  school  In  1961,  and  who  were  employed 
In  October  of  that  year,  40,000 — more  than 
20  percent — were  compelled  to  work  only 
part-time  because  they  could  not  find  fuU- 
tlme  Jobs. 

The  explanation  of  the  hi^  proportion  of 
part-time  work  among  school  dropouts  can 
be  traced  to  the  types  of  Jobs  in  which  they 
managed  to  find  employment.    For  example. 


*"From  School  to  Work — the  Karly  Km- 
ployment  fiq^rience  of  Touth  In  Seven 
Communities  1952-57." — VJ&.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 
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among  the  boys  who  dropped  out  of  school 
In  1960  or  1961,  over  60  percent  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  October  1961  were  found 
working  as  farm  and  nonfarm  laborers  or  in 
service  occupations,  which  would  Include  gas 
station  attendants,  messengers,  busboys.  etc. 
These  are  occupations  in  which  part-time 
work  is  frequently  the  norm.  In  contrast  to 
this,  the  majority  of  the  employed  yotmg- 
sters  who  graduated  high  school  in  1960  and 
in  1961  were  working  outside  these  occupa- 
tions in  October  of  1961. 

The  same  pattern  holds  for  young  girls. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  girls  who  graduated 
high  school  in  1960  and  1961.  and  who  were 
at  work  In  October  1961.  were  employed  In 
clerical  occupations.  Among  the  girls  who 
had  dropped  out  of  sctiool  during  those  2 
years,  nearly  60  percent  of  those  who  were 
employed  were  working  at  farm  labor  Jobe 
and  in  service  work,  including  private  house- 
hold work— occupations  in  wtilch  part-time 
work  is  quite  usual. 

Because  the  dropout  is  often  xmemployed 
and  because  he  frequently  can  find  only  low- 
paying  and  part-time  work,  he  has  less  in- 
come In  comparison  with  thoee  workers  who 
graduated  school.  Indeed,  in  the  Job  market, 
education  is  worth  money  because  there  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  Income  and  edu- 
cation of  workers. 

The  BLS  seven-city  study  of  the  work  ex- 
perience of  high  school  graduates  and  drop- 
outs showed  the  earnings  of  the  graduates 
were  considerably  above  those  of  the  drop- 
outs. According  to  that  study,  at  the  time 
they  were  Interviewed  only  15  percent  of  the 
young  men  graduates  were  earning  leas  than 
•50  per  week,  while  44  perceht  of  the  school 
dropouts  were  earning  below  that  amount. 

Similarly,  among  the  girls  the  graduates 
fared  much  better  than  the  dropouts.  Fifty 
percent  of  those  who  graduated  high  school 
were  earning  less  than  850  per  week,  but 
Eunong  those  who  dropped  out  of  school  there 
were  62  percent  whose  weekly  income  was 
less  than  that  amount. 

The  money  advantages  of  more  education 
also  are  shown  by  the  Income  reports  for 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  UB.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
(1)  men  with  less  than  a  high  school  educa- 
tion have  annual  incomes  below  the  national 
average  and  (2)  men  with  a  high  school  edu- 
cation or  more  are  above  the  national  av- 
erage. In  1961,  while  the  average  Income 
for  the  year  for  aU  men  was  $4,189.  those 
who  had  not  attended  high  school  at  all 
averaged  82,651;  those  with  some  high  school 
averaged  $3,865;  those  who  graduated  high 
school  averaged  $5,052;  and  those  with  4 
years  of  coUege  averaged  $7,261.  ' 

However,  because  of  the  Impact  'of  racial 
discrimination  on  employment  opportu- 
nities, the  income  of  nonwhite  workers  was 
less  than  it  was  for  white  workers,  given  the 
same  amount  of  education.  Nonwhite  men 
found  It  necessary  to  have  more  than  a  high 
school  education  In  order  for  their  Incomes 
to  be  above  the  national  average.  At  the 
same  time,  white  males  were  able  to  surpass 
the  national  average  with  only  a  high  school 
education. 

BACXAI.  DISCaimNATION 

As  these  figures  on  the  Incomes  of  workers 
suggest,  nonwhites  in  the  labor  market  have 
a  very  special  problem.  Forced  into  crowded 
Blxmis  and  lacking  In  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  ability,  too  many 
nonwhite  youngsters  are  being  robbed  of  any 
motivation  to  stey  in  school.  A  high  per- 
centage are  not  completing  their  education. 
In  1961,  there  were  102,000  nonwhite  grad- 
uates from  school  while  71,000  dropped  out. 
In  contrast,  among  the  whites,  for  each 
dropout  there  were  3  high  school  graduates. 
And  inevitobly  this  lack  of  education  leads 
to  a  higher  incidence  of  unemployment. 

In  1961,  for  example,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  nonwhite  boys  ages  14  to  17  was 


25.4  percent.    For  white  boys  of  the  same 
age.  It  was  half  that  amount — 13.3  percent. 

This  pattern  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment starts  with  the  yoiingster's  entry  Into 
the  labor  force,  as  evidenced  by  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  14-  to  17-year-old  non- 
white  boys,  and  it  remains.  Accordingly,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  nonwhite  young  men 
who  had  graduated  high  school  In  1959  was 
16.7  percent — one  out  of  every  six — In  Octo- 
ber 1961.  At  the  same  time,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  white  youths  who  had  also 
graduated  in  1959  was  only  7.2  percent. 

In  addition  to  more  opportunities  for  un- 
employment, nonwhite  youths  when  em- 
ployed have  fewer  c^portunitles  to  break  out 
of  unskilled  occupations,  even  though  they 
graduate  from  high  school.  As  a  conse- 
quence in  October  1961  nearly  one-half  of 
the  nonwhite  young  men  between  16  and  24 
years  of  age.  who  had  graduated  school  be- 
fore 1959,  were  found  In  occupations  requir- 
ing few  skills.  They  were  in  service  work 
and  performing  labor  Jobs,  which  are  often 
pcu-t-tlme  work  at  low  wages.  On  the  other 
hand,  less  than  20  percent  of  the  white  young 
men  who  had  graduated  before  1969  were 
found  in  these  occupations. 

The  picture  painted-  by  these  statistics  is 
an  ugly  one,  but  even  more  distiirbing  were 
the  findings  of  the  special  studies  conducted 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth.  This  is  how  Dr.  Conant  described 
the  situation  in  one  city,  where  the  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  and  school  dropoute 
interact: 

"In  a  slum  section  oompoaed  almost  en- 
tirely of  Negroes  in  one  of  our  largest  cities 
the  following  situation  was  found:  A  total  of 
59  percent  of  the  male  youth  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  were  out  of  school  and  un- 
employed. They  were  roaming  the  streete. 
Of  the  boys  who  graduated  from  high  school. 
48  percent  were  unemployed  in  contrast  to 
63  percent  of  the  boys  who  had  dropped  out 
of  school.  In  short,  two-thirds  of  the  male 
dropoute  did  not  have  Jobs  and  about  half 
of  the  high  school  graduates  did  not  have 
Jobs.  In  such  a  situation,  a  pupil  may  weU 
ask  why  bother  to  stay  in  school  when  grad- 
uation for  half  the  boys  opens  onto  a  dead- 
end street?" 

And  when  he  drops  out  of  school  the  cycle 
starte  all  over  again.  He  marries  and  be- 
cause of  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  dropout, 
combined  with  the  added  disadvantage  of 
being  nonwhite.  he  Is  unable  to  provide  ad- 
equately for  his  family.  They  will  live  In 
alums  and  his  children,  deprived  of  decent 
stirroundlngs.  may  lack  the  necessary  mo- 
tivation to  stey  in  school,  or  because  of  the 
family's  financial  situation  be  forced  to  quit 
school  for  work.  And  so  the  cycle  starte 
again  for  yet  another  generation. 

TOWASD  A  aoLunow 

If  the  chaUenge  represented  by  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  new  young  wotkeis  dur- 
ing this  current  decade — 28  miUlon  by  1970, 
of  whom  lA  miUKm  will  be  school  dropouts — 
is  to  be  effectively  met,  it  wiU  require  a  fuU- 
scale  attack  on  the  causes  of  hl^  unem- 
ployment among  youths.  These  causss  in- 
clude the  lack  of  Job  opportunitlea,  the  lack 
of  adeqtiate  education  and  training  of  young- 
sters before  they  vaUx  the  labor  market,  the 
high  rate  of  dropoute  and  the  existence  of 
discrimination  which  leads  to  a  denial  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  non- 
whites. 

The  yotuig  people  coming  into  the  labor 
market  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
have  decent  Jobs — fuUUme  Jobs  at  decent 
wages — and  they  must  be  given  the  chance 
to  become  constructive  members  of  society 
Instead  of  a  social  problem  loaded  with 
dynamite.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
or  lack  of  It.  they  are  more  apt  to  be  a 
problem,  fnU  of  discontent  and  despair  and 
at  war  with  society. 

A  truly  effective  program  to  combat  youth 
unemployment  must  include  an  attack  oa 
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years  of  age  to  perform  meaningful  work 
in  the  field  of  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  in  public  service  facilities  auch 
as  libraries,  hospitals,  playgrounds,  etc. 

The  bill  is,  of  cotirse,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction;  it  will  permit  young  people  to  earn 
a  modest  Income  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  a  contribution  to  society  by  the  con- 
structive xise  of  their  time  and  energy.  In 
doing  so,  they  will  be  gaining  experience  In 
the  simple  but  very  Important  area  of  work 
discipline.  At  the  same  time  they  will  be 
receiving  some  training.  All  thla  activity 
will  help  them  to  make  the  tranaltlon  from 
school  to  work  more  easily. 

The  youth  employment  bill  proposes  to 
enroll  In  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  up 
to  15,000  youtha  during  the  first  year  and 
60.000  thereafter.  For  the  Hometown 
Youth  Corpa,  the  bill  would  require  each 
participating  State  or  local  agency  to  match 
the  Federal  Oovernment'a  expenditure  and 
it  providee  for  50,000  youths  during  the  first 
year  and  whatever  number  Congress  decides 
thereafter. 

Compared  to  the  Job  needs  of  America's 
growing  niunber  of  youtha — approximately 
3.5  million  per  year  now  and  3  million  per 
year  by  1970 — and  the  number  already  im- 
employed,  this  bill  must  be  looked  upon  as 
an  extremely  modest  effort.  It  could  easily 
absorb  two  or  three  times  the  number  of 
youtha  presently  planned  for.  It  Is  to  be  re- 
garded, therefore,  as  but  a  first  step. 

The  cost  of  the  program  will  be  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  contributions  In  re- 
sources, conservation  and  public  service  work 
that  theee  young  people  will  make.  Even 
without  this,  however,  the  coet  would  be 
money  well  spent.  For  society  cannot  reject 
its  young  people  without  paying  the  conse- 
quences in  terms  of  higher  rates  of  delin- 
quency and  crime  and  the  more  direct  costs 
associated  with  continued  relief  and 
unemployment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  have 
cited  on  this  floor  on  numerous  occasions 
the  "political  lag"  which  prevents  Con- 
gress from  ceding  with  urgent  problems 
until  they  are  upon  us  and  we  are  in 
crisis. 

Today,  world  civilization  is  too  fast- 
paced,  too  much  in  ferment  to  be  dealt 
with  through  politics  by  crisis.  Congress 
must  bring  some  foresight,  some  antici- 
pation of  future  problems,  some  leader- 
ship to  bear  on  national  issues  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  exercise  its  role. 

In  no  domestic  area  of  concern  is  this 
more  urgent  than  in  the  looming  chal- 
lenging of  long  term  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  piecemeal  approach  to  our  na- 
tional manpower  problems  wiU  no  long- 
er sufBce. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  already 
exists  in  the  executive  branch  the  knowl- 
edge and  intentions  to  deal  with  fu- 
ture unemployment  on  a  ccmiprehensive. 
unified  basis.  But  this  wisdom  Is  tem- 
pered by  an  awareness  that  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  in  Congress  is  unprepared 
for  any  new  departures.  In  the  face  of 
crisis,  the  Congress  will  continue  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  until  shocked  out  of  the 
legislative  doldrums  by  national  protest. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  done  a  remark- 
ably good  Job  in  getting  many  of  the 
elements  for  an  across-the-board  at- 
tack on  economic  stagnation  and  imon- 
ployment  on  the  statute  books. 

It  has  recognized  the  educational  and 
training  problems  at  the  base  of  much 
of    our    unemployment    problem    and 


brought  us  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  It  has  espoused  a 
youth  emplosrment  bill.  It  has  presented 
us  with  an  omnibus  education  bill  which 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
educational  demands  of  the  new  econ- 
omy if  enacted. 

It  has  recognized  the  social  roots  of 
unemployment.  The  civil  rights  pro- 
gram of  the  President  is  the  biggest 
Jump  forward  in  this  field  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

It  has  recognized  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  areas  in  chronic  economic  dis- 
tress by  fighting  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion. Through  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  it  has  paid  special  heed 
to  the  underinvestment  in  public  facil- 
ities which  makes  attempts  to  rehabil- 
itate depressed  regions  more  difficult. 

It  has  pressed  forward  with  urgent  in- 
vestment programs  which  get  at  the 
physical  roots  of  misery  and  economic 
stagnation  in  our  cities. 

With  last  year's  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  it  has  addressed  Itself  to  the 
problems  of  foreign  trade  and  the  rigor- 
ous demands  placed  upon  industry  and 
labor  by  foreign  competition. 

Finally,  it  has  remained  sensitive  to 
the  role  of  Government  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  business  cycle  and  is  now  at- 
tempting to  stimulate  growth  through 
tax  reduction.  I  hope  It  will  not  heed 
the  siren  songs  of  the  special  interests 
and  abandon  the  equally  important  ef- 
fort to  remove  hamstringing  inequities 
in  our  tax  laws  which  prevent  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  economy. 

All  the  elements  for  a  frontal  assault 
on  retarded  economic  growth  and  slug- 
gish employment  are  here.  We  have 
them.  All  that  is  missing  is  the  coordi- 
nation and  continuity  which  is  necessary 
so  that  these  programs  may  be  brought 
to  bear,  together,  upon  the  employment 
and  economic  problems  which  confront 
us. 

Other  nations  —  democracies  —  have 
and  are  facing  this  problem,  too.  They 
are  not  frightened,  however,  by  shadows 
in  the  hallway.  They  have  not  sacrificed 
public  policy  to  hollow  slogans.  They  are 
looking  for  solutions  to  the  manpower 
revolution. 

Take  Sweden,  for  instance.  On  Fri- 
day of  last  week  the  Subccxnmlttee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  listened  to 
three  onlnent  representatives  frmn  that 
country  describe  the  most  comprehensive 
effort  by  a  Western  democracy  to  con- 
tend with  un«nplo3mient.  Appearing 
were  Ernst  Mlchanek.  Swedish  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Ame  Qeljer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Swedish  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions;  and  Berthll  Kugelberg, 
President  of  the  Swedish  Confederation 
of  Employers. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
witnesses  have  ever  appeared  before  a 
congressional  committee  imder  the  aegis 
of  another  government  to  testify  on  an 
American  domestic  problem.  What  they 
taught  us  was  Invaluable. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  31  and  June  29, 
both  written  by  Frank  C.  Porter,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

OS  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  ICar.  81,  1063] 

LrrTLX  SwBDor  Oivn  Ponrr^Hi  to  Caossoa 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

A  smaU  Scandinavian  country  of  7.5  mil- 
lion persons  is  fast  becoming  an  economic 
mod^l  for  the  world's  moet  prosperous  na- 
tion and  its  185  million  population. 

The  country  of  Sweden,  and  Swedish  ex- 
perts in  increasing  number  are  coming  to 
the  United  SUtes  in  a  sort  of  reverse  point 
4  program  to  describe  their  economic  msglc. 

To  the  Swedes,  it  Is  not  magic — only  good 
sense  and  a  unique  partnership  between 
labor  and  management.  But  It  la  magic,  of  a 
sort,  to  a  nation  with  6  percent  imemploy- 
ment,  a  chronic  deficit  in  international  pay- 
ments, bad  labor-management  relations,  a 
neurotic  preoccupation  with  flagging  growth 
rates  and  a  pathological  fear  of  automation's 
effects. 

Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  unem- 
ployment to  1.5  percent,  has  almost  elimi- 
nated strikes,  enjoys  a  siurplus  in  Interna- 
tional payments,  holds  prices  low  enough  to 
be  competitive  in  world  markets,  maintains 
a  satisfactory  if  iinspectacular  growth  rate, 
has  learned  to  cope  with  automation  prob- 
lems and  still  preserves  a  free  economy. 
Despite  its  30-year  Socialist  regime.  91  per- 
cent of  Sweden's  productive  capacity  is  in 
private  hands. 

BKMABKABLZ  COLLABORATION 

The  flow  of  Swedish  consultants  began  at 
the  invitation  of  Arthmr  J.  Goldberg  when 
he  vras  Labor  Secretary.  Three  top  Swedish 
officials  appeared  before  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy  last  October.  Three  more  addressed 
the  Committee  last  week.  Others  have 
visited  Washington  over  the  past  year. 

Sweden's  economic  progress — its  Uving 
standards  and  per  capita  national  product 
are  second  only  to  those  of  the  United 
States — stems  largely  from  the  collaboration 
of  two  huge,  well-disciplined  groups.  One 
is  the  Swedish  Employers  Federation  (SAF) , 
with  16,500  members;  the  other,  the  General 
Federation  of  Swedish  Trade  Unions  (LO), 
which  includes  95  percent  of  the  blue-collar 
work  force. 

In  effect,  it  Is  an  alliance  between  big 
business  and  big  labor  which  conscien- 
tiously has  kept  big  government  out  of  Its 
affairs. 

The  foundations  were  laid  in  1906  when, 
after  years  of  bitter  Industrial  strife,  the 
SAF  voluntarily  recognized  the  unions'  right 
to  organize  and  bargain.  The  alliance  was 
firmly  established  in  1938  after  2  years  of 
discussions  between  leaders  of  the  two 
groups.  They  brought  forth  a  remarkable 
document  known  as  the  Basic  Agreement. 

This  provides  machinery  for  central  nego- 
tiations between  the  SAF  and  the  LO  on 
an  industrywide  basis  with  details  worked 
out  at  lower  levels.  Each  side  disciplines  its 
own  members.  Jvirlsdictional  disputes  are 
unknown  and  major  strikes  are  a  rarity. 

In  some  ways,  this  alliance  has  more  power 
than  the  government.  The  basic  agreement 
set  up  a  labor  market  board  with  three 
members  from  the  LO,  three  from  the  SAF, 
and  an  Impartial  chairman.  This  board  is 
the  final  arbiter  in  disputes  affecting  the 
"public  interest,"  such  as  strikes  in  public 
utiUUes. 

It  rules  on  general  questions  such  as  dis- 
missals and  layoffs.  It  encoxirages  labor  mo- 
bility by  paying  a  worker's  moving  expenses. 
It  organizes  and  finances  vocational  and  re- 
training programs. 

LEVXa  AGAINST  KXCCSSION 

To  moderate  economic  downswings,  the 
board  can  caU  upon  the  government  to  im- 
dertake  public  works  projects.    It  can  regu- 


late the  flow  of  housing  credit.  ISan  Im- 
portant, it  sets  policy  on  Sweden's  investment 
reserve  funds. 

Undo'  this  program,  industry  may  allocate 
up  to  40  percent  of  its  proflts  to  a  tax-free 
coital  reservoir.  Nearly  half  of  these  funds 
are  deposited  in  the  state  bank  to  prevent 
the  buUdlng  up  of  excess  liqxtidity.  If  the 
board  determines  that  a  recession  threatens, 
industry  may  spend  these  fimda  on  tax-free 
plant  and  equipment  to  help  relnvigorate 
the  economy. 

Since  25  percent  of  Swedish  production  is 
exported  (against  4  percent  in  the  United 
States),  management  and  labor  understand 
the  importance  of  keeping  prices  and  wages 
low  enough  to  remain  competitive,  officials 
stress.  They  also  point  out  that  Swedish 
labor  welcomes  technological  change  and 
has  not  fought  automation. 

This  is  in  great  part  due  to  labor  mobility 
and  to  the  nation's  10-year  experience  with 
retraining  programs,  under  which  it  keeps 
about  1  percent  of  the  labor  force  continu- 
ously learning  new  skills. 

American  officials  warn  that  Swedish  meth- 
ods are  not  necessarily  adaptable  to  UB. 
problems.  The  very  magnitude  and  diversity 
of  this  country  and  the  smallness  and  ho- 
mogenlty  of  Sweden  dictate  different  ap- 
proaches. Sweden  does  not  have  our  racial 
problems,  our  burden  as  a  leader  In  the  cold 
war,  our   politically  dictated   inhibitions. 

But  it  does  have  a  lesson  to  teach  us  in 
industrial  relations.  Much  of  Sweden's  pros- 
perity can  t>e  traced  directly  to  management- 
labor  cooperation.  It  Is  not  by  mere  accident 
that  visiting  Swedish  experts  are  asked  to 
explain  their  message  before  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee,  which  includes  such 
antagonistic  figures  as  Roger  Blough,  chair- 
man of  United  States  Steel,  and  David  J. 
McDonald,  president  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  J\ine  29,  1963] 

SwB>KN,  It  Sxncs,  Has  No  Labor  Psoblcics 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

On  invitation,  a  tripartite  panel  of  Swedish 
economic  eq>erts  testified  on  Capitol  Hill 
yesterday  and  left  the  legislators  scratching 
their  heads. 

Unemployment? 

In  Sweden  it  has  held  between  1  and  2  per- 
cent over  the  past  20  years,  Labor  Under 
Secretary  Ernest  Mlchanek  told  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
poww. 

Automation? 

Swedish  labor  embraces  it  wholeheartedly, 
said  Arne  Geijer,  president  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Swedish  Trade  Unions  (LO) . 

A  managed  economy? 

Sweden's  socialist  government  interferes 
very  little  with  private  enterprise,  which 
controls  more  than  90  percent  of  the  nation's 
industry,  explained  Bertil  Kugelberg,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Swedish  Employers 
Confederation    (SAF) . 

School  dropouts? 

"I  never  heard  of  any  problem  of  that 
kind,"  Mlchanek  replied. 

The  subcommittee,  and  members  of  the 
House  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  who 
Joined  it  for  the  occasion,  also  heard  that 
about  50  percent  of  Swedes  go  to  college, 
against  25  percent  here,  that  there  has  been 
no  major  strike  for  more  than  a  decade 
despite  the  absence  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  private  employment  agencies 
have  been  banned  for  the  last  20  years. 

The  latter  point  took  the  American  legis- 
lators by  surprise.  They  have  lately  been 
caught  in  a  crossfire  between  the  VS. 
Emplojrment  Service  and  private  agen- 
cies, which  accuses  USES  of  attempting 
to  build  a  manpower  monopoly.  What  Is 
the  Swedish  attitude,  the  members  wished  to 
know. 


"We  feel  Job  placement  should  be  free, 
without  coBt.**  ICChanek  said.  *^t  should 
hot  be  handled  on  a  profit  basis." 

Mlchan^  Getjer,  and  Kugelberg  are  be- 
eomlttg  a  familiar  team  in  Washington,  hav- 
ing traveled  here  several  times  to  brltf 
AoMrieaiis  on  the  Swedish  system. 

They  dwelt  at  length  yesterday  on  how 
Sweden  has  achieved  full  employment,  a 
high  production  rate,  comparatively  stable 
prices,  and  labor  peace  through  a  unique 
partnership  among  business,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Chairman  Josbph  S.  Clakk.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  hailed  this  common  effort  as 
"the  most  successful  poUcy  of  dealing  with 
manpower  problems  of  any  country  in  the 
world." 

He  also  noted  that  the  methods  so  well 
suited  to  a  small,  homogeneous  nation  like 
Sweden  might  not  be  adaptable  to  such  a 
large,  heterogeneous  ooun^  as  the  United 
States. 

But  there  was  common  recognition  among 
subcommittee  members  that  if  the  exact 
Swedish  methodology  could  not  be  intro- 
duced here,  the  spirit  behind  it  could  be. 

Looking  at  Oeljer  and  Kugelberg,  Senator 
Jenninos  Randolph,  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, observed  that  the  comradeship  shown 
by  Swedish  labor  and  management  sitting 
together  Is  "very  wholesome.  Perhaps  we 
should  do  more  of  it  In  this  coimtry." 

And  after  Kugelberg  praised  the  Swedish 
labor  imlons.  Representative  Elmks  J.  Hol- 
land, Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  still 
holds  a  card  in  the  United  Steel  Workers, 
remarked: 

"I  have  never  heard  any  American  manu- 
facturer taU  like  that." 

The  Swedish  officials  explained  how  their 
national  employment  service  includes  labor 
and  business  representatives  and  circulates 
countrywide  Job  vacancy  lists  through  Its  25 
regional  councils.  An  ambitious  retraining 
program  seeks  a  simultaneoiis  enrollment  of 
1  percent  of  the  work  force,  and  labor  mo- 
bility Is  promoted  through  a  liberal  system 
of  relocation  allowances.  The  Impact  of  lay- 
offs is  cushioned  by  Industry  agreement  to 
notify  the  emplo3rment  service  as  far  In  ad- 
vance as  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  an  in- 
creased rate  of  national  growth  alone 
will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  spawned 
by  the  manpower  revolution.  In  Chi- 
cago, several  months  ago,  the  President 
stated: 

Tax  reduction  alone  will  not  employ  the 
unskilled  or  bring  business  to  a  distressed 
area,  and  tax  reduction  akme  is  not,  there- 
tan.  the  only  program  we  must  put  for- 
ward. We  need  to  step  up  our  efforts  for  aid 
to  distressed  areas;  for  the  retraining  of  the 
unemployed,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  It  has  been  chronic;  for  more  security 
for  the  aged;  for  improving  our  housing  and 
transportation  industries:  and  for  ending 
race  discrimination  in  education  and  em- 
ployment. These  are  all  controversial  meas- 
ures. There  may  possibly  be  others  that  are 
needed  or  others  that  are  better,  but  at  least 
it  is  a  problem  that  we  should  all  concen- 
trate ovir  attention  on  and  not  merely  as- 
sume that  it  is  going  to  be  settled  if  we  ig- 
nore it. 

The  President  has  outlined  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  sound  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  econconic  stagnation.  I  support 
each  of  the  measures  he  enumerated  In 
Chicago. 

I  also  beUeve  that  we  cannot  allow  the 
conventional  wisdom  amonc  •  minority 
of  the  Congress  to  forestall  a  proper  at- 
tack (m  theee  problems. 

There  is  no  major  bill  before  Congress 
at  the  moment,  for  instance,  which  deals 
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with  tbe  MiofBkNif  problenis  of  our  cities 
wban  tlire»-f 0  mrtlM  of  aU  Amnicans  re- 
side. Wtttaln  t  tie  next  few  weeks  I  abaU 
Introdnee  soei  a  Mil.  wttli.  I  hope,  the 
support  of  oth  r  Seofttors. 

There  Is  dai  cer  ttutt  one  of  the  most 
suooessfol  eooB  omle  mogrmms  of  this  ad- 
mlnlstratloin.  the  accelerated  publle 
wmte  procrao .  win  die  oooe  its  present 
authorlntlott  i  used  up.  Therefore,  in 
omoert  with  o  her  Senators.  I  shaU  Join 
durinc  the  neai  t  few  weriu  In  urging  an 
extension  of  th » aoederated  public  woito 
program  unto  national  unemployment 
drops  to  4.5  p  Toent  for  at  least  3  con- 
secuttve  mooias. 

Ulttmafeely,  :  hope  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bn  jioyment  and  Manpower 
win  have  mooe  comprehensive  recom- 
mendatlons  to  deal  with  the  cancer  of 
unempjoymenl  Infecting  the  heart  of 
America. 

It  Is  a  curloi  is  paradox  that  while  the 
so-called  econ  tmiaers  in  Congress  keep 
pilhig  it  on  £«  defense,  they  adamant^ 
oppose  deallni  with  problems  here  at 
home.  The  w  sakest  national  defense  I 
know  is  an  ee  nomy  corroded  from  the 
Inside  ready  U  cave  in  under  the  slight- 
est pressure. 

Nothing  is  nore  disturbing  than  to 
hear  talk  on  tt  Is  floor  of  "the  meet  pros- 
perous times  i]  k  our  history."  Such  talk 
hides  reality  li .  the  cwnf  ortable  ambigu- 
ity of  a  general  statistic.  It  ignores  an- 
other America  where  poverty  still  pre- 
vails, where  iinorance  and  disease  still 
abst.  where  i  lillions  cannot  find  work. 
It  Is  the  America  which  will  drag  our 
affluent  soclet;  under.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  this  Ai  lerica  which  must  be  re- 
solved. 

^ft^^tw  Preddent.  I  ask  unanimous 
coxaeat  that  he  following  articles  and 
transcript  be  Inserted  into  the  Rxcoko 
at  this  time:  ["Pittsburgh,  the  Darker 
Side  of  the  Oclden  Triangle."  New  York 
Times.  April  3  1963;  "Unemployment  in 
America."  Neiraweek,  April  1.  1963; 
"EducatloQ  Nat  Meeting  Job  Needs," 
Washington  F  )st,  April  21,  1963;  "Sta- 
tistics on  Jobl<  Bs  Fail  To  Mirror  Nation's 
EeoDomlc  Hea  th  Accurately,"  by  Samuel 
Lubell.  Phila<  elphla  Evening  Bulletin. 
June  24.  196! ;  "Seniority  and  Fringe 
Benefits  Crea  e  Wasted  Generation  of 
Young  Joble  s."  by  Samuel  Lubell, 
Philadelphia  livening  Bulletin,  June  25, 
1963;  uid  a  vanscript  of  broadcast  of 
"Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News." 
ABC.  March  «.  1963. 
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and  transcript  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
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3. — ^The  prtHnlse  of  spring 

hlUs  today.    The  wU- 

soft  and  green  on  the  grim 

slopes,  like  daffodUs  scat- 

leap.    Tlie  q>ectacular  roller 

hum  with  trafllc  above  the 

and  the  sky  to  stained  with 

Iron  oxide  smoke  from  the 

along  the  Ohio. 

to  not  exactly  In  a  hopeful 

It  to  a  crippled  giant  Im- 

but  chained  by  unemploy- 

vast  unified  Industrial 

up  the  river  vaUeys,  but 


actually  a  politically  divided  complex  of  al- 
most 300  different  municipal  authorities. 

All  the  political.  ec<momlc.  and  social  prob- 
lems at  urbanlMd  and  Industrialised  Amer- 
ica are  dramatised  hwe:  The  conflict  of  men 
and  m»^>«<"— .  the  conflict  of  city  and  sub- 
urban governments,  the  waste  of  Idle  men 
and  machines,  the  paradox  of  too  few  skilled 
wwkeis  and  too  many  unsklUed  workers  In 
the  Increasingly  automatic  factories. 

Not  since  the  Korean  War  In  1951  has  there 
been  anything  approaching  full  employment 
In  the  four  counties  of  Allegheny,  Beaver, 
Washington,  and  Westmoreland  that  make 
up  the  Pittsburgh  labor  area.  It  was  down 
to  3  percent  then.  Now  It  to  well  above  the 
national  imemployment  average,  with  10.7 
percent  out  of  work,  and  over  30  percent  of 
the  steelworkers  either  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. 

TKS  COST  or  umunonaan 

In  Allegheny  County  alone,  there  are  now 
03.e7S  persona  Uvlng  on  relief  benefits.  60 
percent  of  them  within  the  city  limits  of 
Pittsburgh.  And  In  the  foxir  counties,  the 
unemployment  total  to  97300. 

TtM  expectation  of  the  1950's  that  the  de- 
mand for  steel  would  rise  with  the  gross  na- 
tional product  has  not  been  realised.  The 
best  peacetime  year  In  the  steel  business 
was  1955,  with  a  total  production  of  117  mil- 
lion tons.  Thto  dropped  to  86  million  in  the 
slump  of  1958,  and  has  levelled  off  In  the 
last  few  years  at  around  98  to  99  million. 

Oddly,  there  to  not  a  great  deal  of  grum- 
bling here  about  the  competition  of  new 
substitutes  for  steel  or  the  competition  of 
oversea  producers  of  steel.  Nor  to  there  any 
talk  of  strike  in  the  air,  though  the  steel 
workers  union  could  give  notice  to  terminate 
their  open>ended  contract  any  time  after 
May  1. 

The  economy  has  simply  not  created  the 
demand  for  more  steel  than  can  be  pro- 
duced on  a  part-time  work  schedule,  and 
neither  the  steel  managers  nor  the  union 
leaders  are  very  confident  that  it  will  tinder 
present  private  and  Government  policies. 

The  reaction  here  to  thto  part-time  work- 
ing life  to  rather  strange.  Unemployment 
to  slowly  poisoning  the  community,  but  like 
»ii<iTiai«  that  can  adjust  to  deadly  poisons 
or  men  who  can  learn  to  breathe  at  altitudes 
they  could  not  at  first  endure,  the  steel- 
workos  and  their  union  leaders  seem  to 
have  adjusted  to  a  diet  of  part-work  and 
part-relief. 

The  French  coal  miners  seem  to  be  the 
only  humans  on  earth  who  can  impress  De 
Gaulle,  and  the  British  unemployed,  with 
only  half  our  percentage  out  of  work,  storm 
the  Ho\ue  of  Coomions  in  protest.  But  the 
steelworkers  here  don't  go  crazy;  they  go 
fishing. 

TBS   POLITICAL   IMPLICATIONS 

The  political  Implications  of  all  thto  are 
dUBcxilt  to  analyze.  Thto  to  Democratic  ter- 
ritory, but,  even  at  the  steelworkers  head- 
qiuirters  In  the  Ckunmonwealth  Biilldlng, 
there  to  evidence  of  disenchantment  with 
the  administration  in  Washington. 

Significantly,  the  union  leaders,  a  year 
after  President  Kennedy's  row  with  Roger 
Blough  of  United  States  Steel,  are  not  con- 
demning Blough  but  saying  it  was  wrong 
to  put  pressure  on  him  to  hold  prices  down 
when  little  effort  was  made  to  hold  down 
prices  in  other  fields. 

There  to  quite  a  bit  of  muttering  in  the 
xmlons  too  against  President  Kennedy's 
budget.  The  criticism  here  to  that  the 
President  says  unemployment  to  the  Nation's 
major  economic  problem,  but  puts  $5  billion 
Into  space,  which  produces  few  Jobs,  rather 
than  puttljig  at  least  part  of  thto  into  urban 
transportation  and  housing  that  woiild  cre- 
ate Jobs. 

Washington  seems  far  more  optimtotlc 
about  Its  manpower  retraining  schemes  and 
the  htmian  relations  committee  of  the  steel 
Industry     than     Pittsburgh.    The     unem- 


ployed do  not  want  to  leave  these  stark  but 
elemental  river  valleys.  They  do  not  see 
satisfactory  Jobs  at  the  end  of  the  retraining 
period.  Their  seniority  piles  up  even  when 
they  are  on  the  loose  and  on  the  dole;  and 
white  they  gnunbto  they  keep  hoping  that 
somehow  somebody  wUl  "get  tbto  country 
moving  again"  and  transform  these  river 
banks  once  more  Into  a  productive  Inferno. 

Thirty  years  after  the  start  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  record  of  the  welfare  state  aro\md 
PitUburgh  seems  oddly  paradoxicaL  It  has 
helped  the  steelworkers  get  better  houses, 
many  of  them  owned  by  the  workers.  It 
has  produced  service  Jobe  for  their  wives 
but  not  steady  Jobe  for  the  men. 

So  they  pidnt  their  houses  or  do  other 
Jobe  around  the  basement  when  they  are 
out  of  work,  and  bet  on  relief  and  their 
imlon  pensions.  Thto  clearly  has  not  satis- 
fied them,  but  U  has  muffled  them.  It  to 
not  a  crisis,  but  a  tragedy. 

Unkbcplotmsmt  nf  Amama — ^In  thb  Bxbt  of 
TiMXs,  Wbt  Aas  4i)  Million  Idlx? 

Poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty — that  to  the 
bitter,  baflling  anomaly  of  unemployment  In 
the  United  SUtes  today. 

Americans  xmqueetlonably  earn  more, 
spend  more,  and  enjoy  more  material  wealth 
than  any  other  people  In  the  htotory  of  the 
world,  and  the  figures  keep  going  up.  The 
affluent  society  has  become  a  happy  statisti- 
cal cliche. 

Americans  thto  year  will  earn  an  Incredible 
$452Ji  billion,  633.6  biUlon  more  than  last 
year. 

They  vrlll  spend  the  staggering  sum  of  6240 
billion. 

Their  total  assets  are  approaching  61.1  tril- 
lion— equal  to  more  than  65,800  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

Yet  within  these  glittering  stattotlcs  lies  a 
bitter  paradox:  4 J)  million  people  are  Job- 
less; on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basto,  6.1  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  to  luiemployed. 

At  least  <«e  In  every  five  persons  in  the 
XJ3.  labor  force,  what's  more,  will  be  unem- 
ployed at  some  time  thto  year.  At  least  an- 
other 2.6  million  workers  will  be  restricted 
to  part-time  employment  because  a  full- 
time  Job  to  unavailable.  At  least  1  in 
every  11  workers  in  the  Nation's  30  big- 
gest cities  will  continue  to  tramp  the  streets 
in  search  of  a  Job  that  tont  there.  And 
nowhere  will  the  paradox  be  more  pro- 
nounced than  In  the  hard  core  of  unem- 
ployment, where  there  will  be  at  least  6  mil- 
lion persons  Jobless  for  15  weeks  and  quite 
probably  more,  about  half  of  them  the  bread- 
winners in  their  families. 

All  this  adds  up  to  what  President  Ken- 
nedy calto  oxir  No.  1  economic  problem — 
and  the  problem  has  been  growing  steadily 
worse.  After  the  first  postwar  slimip  of  1948- 
49,  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate  fell  to 
2.7  percent  in  the  recovery  that  accom- 
panied the  Korean  war  (compared  with  the 
3-percent  level  that  U.S.  Government  econ- 
omists consider  full  employment).  Then 
came  the  recession  of  1953-64,  followed  by  an 
upturn  during  which  Joblessness  never  fell 
below  4.2  percent.  The  unemployment  floor 
has  moved  progressively  higher  in  the 
succeeding  recessions  (chart,  page  62).  In 
fact,  the  Nation  hasnt  achieved  what  the 
admintotration  now  calto  the  interim  goal 
toward  full  employment — 4  percent  Jobless — 
during  any  single  month  since  1957;  the  Na- 
tion has  suffered  5  years  of  what  Labor  Sec- 
retary W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  calls  intolerably 
high  unemployment.    Causes  of  the  problem: 

The  economy  hasn't  been  growing  nearly 
fast  enough.  The  U.S.  growth  rate  since 
1957  has  averaged  only  3  percent  a  year  versus 
5  percent  for  Western  Exirope  (though,  of 
coiirse,  Eiurope  started  with  a  greater  poten- 
tial for  expansion — a  lower  overall  economy 
and  war  devastation  to  be  repaired) . 

New  workers  have  swelled  the  labor  force 
by  21  percent  since  World  War  II  against  a  17 
percent  Increase  In  Jobs.   And  the  work  force 
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to  Increasing  more  rapidly  now.  Two  years 
ago,  2.6  million  Americans  reached  the  age 
of  18;  two  years  from  now.  the  nxmiber 
reaching  that  age  will  be  S.8  million. 

Automation  to  eliminating  an  estimated 
1 .5  million  Jobs  a  year. 

Through  the  rose-colored  glasses  of  the 
afSuent  masses,  however,  the  \memployed 
are  almost  invisible.  "Much  of  the  unem- 
ployment to  scattered."  says  Wirts,  "and 
many  who  are  without  Jobs  are  not  In  a  des- 
perate state.  Thto  to  part  oi  the  problem  of 
getting  people  to  care  about  it." 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  who  chal- 
lenge the  figuree— even  though  a  panel  of 
academic  experts  last  year  studied  the 
Government's  unemployment  surveys  and 
pronounced  them  valid  in  concept  and  exe- 
cution. The  president  of  a  big  Chicago  de- 
partment store,  for  one,  questions  the  accu- 
racy of  unemployment  data;  he  would  like  to 
see  a  "qualitative  analysto"  to  show  how 
many  of  the  Jobless  are  in  fact  employable. 

Some  Americans  are.  Indeed,  fatalistic 
about  Joblessness.  A  successfvU  San  Fran- 
cisco importer  says:  "Chronic  unemployment 
has  been  with  us  in  the  past.  It  to  with  us 
now  •  •  •  Unemployment  to  going  to  stay, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  it." 

Other  Americans  believe  the  unemployed 
are  shiftless.  A  hard-nosed  businessman  in 
West  Virginia  says:  "Cut  off  their  relief  pay- 
ments and  they'll  have  to  go  to  work  •  •  • 
Give  them  a  deadline,  and  then  nothing 
more." 

In  truth,  unemployment  to  not  as  bad  as 
It  onoe  was.  One  need  look  no  further  for  a 
striking  comparison  than  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  19S0's — when  12.8  million  work- 
ers, fully  25  percent  of  the  labor  force,  were 
unemployed.  Unable  to  pay  rentAunable  to 
meet  their  mortgage  payments,  millions  of 
Americans  were  evicted.  Whole  families 
lived — and  died — In  tarpaper  shacks  and  tin- 
lined  caves  and  scavenged  for  food.  Many, 
who  could  not  beg  or  barrow  enough  to  feed 
their  hungry  children,  stole  what  they  could. 
Many  others  ttimed  their  children  out  to 
fend  for  themselves.  Before  the  worst  was 
over,  violence  and  unrest  swept  the  land, 
and  there  was  open  talk  of  revolution. 


The  times,  and  man's  himanity  toward 
man.  have  changed.  Thanks  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
relief  payments,  and  other  public  and  private 
aid  programs,  the  unemployed  today  are 
housed,  clothed,  and  fed  far  better  than  ever 
before — ^not  comfortably,  but  in  most  casee 
at  least  adequately.  It  to  symbolic  of  the 
new  era  that  a  man  may  apportion  part  of 
hto  relief  cheidk  toward  a  mortgage  payment 
on  hto  house,  rather  than  lose  it;  that  under 
the  Government's  new  food  stamp  plan,  he 
not  only  gets  better  food,  but  he  no  longer 
has  to  stand  in  line,  pitiful  and  ragged,  for 
hto  monthly  dole  of  "moUygrub"— Federal 
surplus  food  commodities,  such  as  yellow 
meal,  powdered  milk,  and  peanut  butter. 
If  a  man  seUs  pencito  on  a  Pittsburgh  street 
comer,  or  panhandles  on  New  York's  Ma/^i«nt< 
Avenue.  <»■  cadges  drinks  In  a  Chicago  bar, 
chances  are  he  has  done  it  toe  years,  through 
good  times  and  bad.  In  Hollywood's  unem- 
ployment office,  sultry-eyed  starlets  and  Jap- 
anese dancing  glrto  applying  for  benefits, 
along  with  bewhlskered  actors  and  shorts- 
clad  beach  bums,  can  make  the  vtolt  for  the 
conventionally  unemployed  almost  pleasant. 

But  one  thing  remains  unchanged:  the 
bleak  despair  and  the  unending  hopelessness 
of  the  millions  of  willing  workers  cast  on  the 
I' dustrlal  slag  heap.  By  latest  Government 
count,  there  are  2.2  million  workers  unem- 
ployed so  long  that  they  have  exhausted  all 
their  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits—and the  fligure  to  growing  by  40.000  a 
week.  Iliere  are  tmcounted  millions  more 
who  have  been  forced  Into  Involuntary  re- 


tirement tear  lack  of  work,  who  have  failed  to 
qualify  for  unemployment  compensation,  or 
vrho  have  never  worked  at  all.  The  brunt  of 
the  burden  faDs  on  those  least  able  to  bear 
It — the  young  and  the  old.  the  Negro,  the 
man  with  outmoded  skllto  or  no  skllto  at  all. 
the  man  living  in  a  depressed  area,  and  the 
unskilled  woman,  either  widowed,  divorced, 
or  deserted,  who  must  toil  to  support  herself 
and  her  children.  Theirs  to  what  Labor  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  last  week  called  "the  hiuoan 
tragedy  of  life,  without  opportimity."  Worse 
still  to  the  gnawing  fear  of  permanent  use- 
lessness — the  fear  of  millions  that  they  will 
still  be  on  tbe  no-help-wanted  Itot  when  the 
Nation's  economy  moves  on  to  new  record 
heights.  From  the  major  categories  of  Amer- 
ica's unemployed,  here  are  six  case  htotorles: 

Alfred  Michel,  64,  of  West  Mifflin,  Pa.,  to 
a  gap-toothed,  broken-nosed  steelworker  who 
hasn't  worked  in  3  years  and  who  will  prob- 
ably never  work  again.  Like  a  third  of  the 
long-term  imemployed,  he  to  too  old. 
("When  Jobs  are  tight,"  says  Wirta,  "the  day 
a  man  over  45  loses  hto  Job  to  the  day  he  be- 
comes 'old'.")  Despite  hto  37  years  in  the 
mllto,  Michel  was  furloughed  when  United 
States  Steel  cloeed  its  outmoded  and  ineffi- 
cient open-hearth  plant  at  Clalrton,  near 
Pittsburgh,  and  he  was  placed  in  United 
States  Steel's  huge  tobor  pool  to  await  re- 
assignment.   He  to  still  waiting. 

Nor  to  he  alone  in  hto  predicament.  There 
are  cxirrently  100.000  steelworkers  drawing 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits  (up  to 
66  percent  of  base  pay) ;  there  are  many  more, 
like  Michel,  who  have  long  since  exhausted 
such  benefits.  Hto  sole  subsistence  to  a  relief 
check  for  678.10  every  2  weeks,  out  of  which 
he  must  pay  654  a  month  on  the  house  Into 
which  he  has  sunk  hto  life's  savings.  At  the 
moment,  he  to  a  year  behind  in  hto  payments. 

Were  there  only  Michel  and  hto  wife,  he 
wouldn't  complain.  But  though  he  has 
raised  5  children  on  hto  laborer's  pay,  he  still 
has  2  daughters  to  go,  one  14  years  old  and 
the  other  16. 

"I  don't  mind  so  much,"  Michel  says,  hto 
voice  choked  with  emotion,  "but  It's  the  glrto. 
They're  growing  up.  They  want  to  go  to 
dances  and  parties  and  things.  They  need 
pretty  dresses  and  things  so  they  don't  feel 
ashamed,  so  they  don't  feel  different  from 
other  people.  But  I  cant  give  It  to  them.  I 
can't  give  them  nothing." 

Does  he  feel  bitter?  "No,"  he  says,  yet  he 
adds  quietly,  like  a  ehUd :  "But  they  did  away 
with  my  plant.  They  oiight  to  get  me  a  new 
plant." 

Anthony  Rocha,  17.  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  a 
small,  slight  youngster  who  exudes  a  nail- 
chewing  nervousness;  he  to  a  high  school 
dropout:  he  has  never  had  a  real  Job.  Of 
average  Intelligence,  but  2  years  behind  hto 
class  because  of  Illness  and  accidents,  Rocha 
quit  Atlanta's  Fulton  High  School  2  weeks 
before  Christinas  while  in  the  9th  grade, 
against  hto  parents'  wishes. 

Dressed  In  a  white  shirt  and  tan.  tight- 
legged  trousers,  lounging  on  a  couch  In  hto 
modest  home,  he  tried  to  explain  why.  "Some 
people  find  an  Interest  in  school,  but  I  Just 
dldnt.  (So)  me  and  a  friend  of  mine  de- 
cided we  wo\ild  Just  quit  and  get  us  a  Job. 
I  dldn*t  reallae  It  woxild  be  so  hard  to  find 
one.  I've  tried  to  get  Jobs  at  service  stations, 
a  bakery,  and  all  the  grocery  stores  out  here, 
but  there  Jtist  arent  any  Jobe  for  a  person 
like  me." 

There  were  other  reasons,  of  course,  for  hto 
leaving  school.  Anthony's  stepfather,  who 
never  finished  high  school  himself,  to  a  ware- 
house stockman  who  earns  only  662.50  a  vreek, 
with  which  he  must  support  a  family  of  five. 

"All  I  wanted  to  know  when  I  qxilt  school," 
adds  Rocha,  "was  that  I  could  support  my- 
self and  stop  mooching  on  my  mother  and 
father.  I  realize  now  I  definitely  made  a 
mistake." 

But  the  wisdom  came  too  late,  as  It  fre- 
quently does.    That's  the  main  reason  thne 


are  more  than  SOOXKK)  unemjrioyed  teenagers 
In  tbe  United  States  today,  more  than  10 
percent  ot  the  unemployed.  Theee  figures 
are  even  more  chilling  In  view  of  Labor  De- 
partment predictions  that  of  the  36  million 
youngsters  who  will  enter  the  work  f  oroe  dur- 
ing the  1960's,  7JS  million  will  be  high  sifliool 
dropouts,  ill  equipped  for  spaoe-age  work. 
"What  can  k  kid  do  about  unemployment," 
asks  Wilts,  "pick  up  hto  phone  and  call  hto 
Congressman?" 

Buster  Taylor  to  67,  he  has  a  minimal 
education  ("I  can  print  pretty  fair,")  and 
he  has  little  to  offer  an  employer  but  a  strong 
and  willing  back.  But  hto  worst  handicap 
to  the  fact  that  he  to  a  Negro  in  Chicago,  a 
city  where  Negroes  account  for  13  percent  of 
the  work  force  but  make  up  a  full  40  percent 
of  the  unemployed. 

According  to  the  National  Assoctotton  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
same  to  roufi^y  tnie  In  Detroit.  Philadelphia, 
and  St.  Louto,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  In  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York.  White  theee  esti- 
mates are  impossible  to  cheek,  the  Labor 
Department  last  week  placed  the  nationwide 
unemployment  rate  ^mnng  Negroes  at  182 
percent,  more  than  twice  the  naticmal  av- 
erage. "For  the  white,  it's  a  mild  recession." 
asserts  Herbert  Hill,  forceful  labor  secretary 
ot  the  NAACP.  "For  the  Negro,  it's  a  fuU- 
blown  depression."  Hill's  answer,  a  double- 
barreled  attack  on  discrimination  In  com- 
pany hiring  policies  and  in  trade-union 
hlring-hall  policies  and  apprentice  training 
programs.  But  for  a  fellow  like  David  Black- 
shear,  a  84-year-old  New  York  textlte  exam- 
inn*.  Jobless  since  September,  Hill's  attack  to 
meaningless.  "I  dont  think  It's  prejudice," 
says  Blackshear.  "The  garment  Industry  to 
Just  stagnant." 

Nor  to  Hill's  solution  enough  for  Buster 
Taylor.  Tayl<v  and  hto  wife,  I^ura.  came 
out  of  rural  Mississippi  in  the  early  '40's. 
Lucky  at  first.  Taylor  found  a  steady  Job  In 
a  meat-packing  plant,  then  served  hto  time 
In  the  service,  and  returned  to  dvlUan  life 
as  the  operator  of  a  fork-lift  truck  for  the 
same  firm.  Like  some  30.000  other  packlng- 
house  workers,  he  vras  automated  out  of  hto 
Job.  Although  he  quickly  found  employ- 
ment in  a  neailyy  ivoduoe  market,  driving 
a  truck  and  hauling  100-pound  sacks  of  po- 
tatoes, hto  woikweek  eventually  dwindled 
from  6  to  4  days,  then  3.  then — 2  months 
ago — nothing.  And  because  be  worked  on  a 
day-to-day  basto  on  hto  last  Job,  Taylor  to  in- 
ellgibte  for  unemployment  oompenaatlosi. 

How  have  he  and  hto  wife  survived?  On 
Mrs.  Taylor's  634-a-week  unemployment 
ccnnpensation,  a  windfall  from  her  brief 
period  of  employment  as  a  sortsr  last  year 
with  a  Chicago  feather  wholesaler,  plus  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  market  where  Taylor 
used  to  work.'They  give  me  some  of  tbe  po- 
tatoes or  lettuce  they  can't  use."  Taylor  ex- 
plains, "and  that  keeps  us  from  starving. 
But  you  can't  get  meat  like  that.  And  it  I 
doesnt  put  any  oU  In  the  burner." 

Antonio  Moreno,  of  Vlsalla,  Calif.,  has 
worked  at  hto  trade  since  he  was  15  years 
old.  Now  he  to  61,  the  father  of  11  children, 
and  he  has  only  one  remaining  ambition  In 
life:  "I  want  a  full-time  Job  and  to  be  paid 
a  Jiist  wage  for  my  labor."  But  because  he 
to  a  migrant  farmworker,  Antonio  Moreno 
hasnt  a  chance  of  achtevlng  that  ambition. 
Indeed,  he  to  lucky  to  work  at  all. 

Things  have  changed  little  for  the  migrant 
farmworkers  since  John  StelnbetA  chroni- 
cled their  frightful  estate  in  "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath."  He  may  benefit  from  workmen's 
oon^Mnsation,  limited  disability  Insurance, 
and  improved  housing.  But  to  most  migrant 
farmworkers,  theee  mean  little.  The  reason 
to  simply  that  there  never  has  been  sufficient 
work  to  provide  a  decent  year-round  living. 
And  with  automation  edging  its  way  Into 
the  fruitful  lands  of  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  the  work  for  the  Antonio 
Morenos  beoomes  less  and 
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Paatallak.  haa  gone  In  search  of  a  Job— in 
other  Peonaylvanla  elttoa,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
In  Mefv  York— the  Joba  available  in  eleo- 
trontos  have  been  either  fiommltted  to  local 
realdsnta  or  demand  a  knowledge  and  train- 
ing far  beyond  any  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program. 

To  Paatellak  the  problem  to  deeply  per- 
aonal  and  intimate.  He  wanta  to  marry.  "I 
a  girt  here  In  Scranton  3  years  ago,"  he 
"when  I  waa  a  ■eemsn  on  the  Great 
I  reaUaed  then  that  It  waa  no  life  for 
a  married  man.  I  gave  her  a  ring  In  1961  and 
eame  home  to  stay.  I  havent  had  a  steady 
Job  aince.  We  were  auppoasd  to  have  been 
married  last  year,  but  how  can  you  get  mar- 
ried without  a  Job?" 

HJmtMXT  AMID  rLSMTT 

By  Oovemment  deflnltlon,  a  depressed 
area  like  Scranton  to  one  of  "subetantlal  and 
persistent  unemployment."  By  statistical 
analysis.  It  to  one  where  unemployment  U  at 
leaat  6  percent  and  has  been  50  percent  Iilgh- 
er  than  the  national  average  for  3  of  the  4 
preceding  yeen,  or  7S  percent  higher  for  2 
of  8  years,  or  twice  the  average  for  1  of  the  2 
preceding  years.  In  hard  fact,  a  depreaeed 
area  to  one  largely  Impervious  to  the  benefits 
of  even  a  booming  economy:  it  to  a  running 
trough  of  poverty  in  the  sea  of  plenty.  And 
though  the' major  depressed  areaa  are  In  the 
highly  induatrialiaed  Northeast,  the  prob- 
iHn  to  far  from  isolated.  Last  week,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  18  "major"  depressed 
areas.  103  "smaller"  areas,  and  464  "very 
smaU"  areas  a  blight  that  atretchea  from 
Alabama  to  Waahington,  from  New  York  to 
California. 

A  depreesed  area,  what's  mpre,  gets  caught 
in  a  vldoua  drcto.  As  unemployment  rises, 
savings  dip,  retail  sales  faU,  new  industry 
tends  to  shy  away,  and  there  are  still  fewer 
Jobe.  The  Inevltabto  reault  to  a  grim,  gray 
hopelessness  for  potato  like  Paatellak — ^peo- 
ple that  Amerlca'a  8600  bimon-plua  economy 
may  have  left  behind. 

Foremost  auflerer  of  thto  economic  dto- 
aater  to  unquaetlonably  the  Natlon'a  "coal- 
bin"— the  anthradte-bituminoua  mining 
region  that  starta  near  Scranton  in  the  Ap- 
palachians of  Pennsylvania,  generally  follows 
the  mountain  range  down  through  Weat 
Vlrglnto  and  eastern  Kentucky,  and  picks 
up  again  in  the  Central  SUtea  mining  region 
of  southern  Hllnoto.  The  culprit  to  "mech- 
anization." and  one  of  Ito  vlctlma  to  XUto 
Orlgsby.  In  1960,  it  took  416,683  miners  to 
extract  616  million  tons  of  coal  from  the 
earth:  in  1962,  working  with  giant  bits, 
automatic  coal-loadera,  and  automatic  tlp- 
plee.  a  mere  136Ji00  minera  extracted  243 
million  tons  of  coal.  After  a  recent  visit  to 
the  area  arotmd  Welch.  Davy,  and  Gary. 
W.  Va..  Labor  Secretary  Wlrta  commented: 
"If  you  could  take  every  American  through 
(such  depreaeed  communltlee  aa  theee)  Just 
for  6  minutes,  we  wouldn't  have  to  worry 
about  fiscal  or  economic  pollclee,  because  It 
would  arouse  a  feeling,  a  reallzaUon.  that 
something  haa  to  be  done  and  done  fast." 
A  longtime  resident  of  the  Job-blighted 
West  Vlrglnto  area  recently  added  a  touching 
postscript.  She  said:  "Why  like  I  told  a 
fMend  of  mine,  we  feel  Just  like  we  are  all 
alone  on  a  Icmely  island  here." 

For  the  yoxing,  the  resolute,  and  the  strong, 
there  to  only  one  solution:  migration.  From 
the  coal  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky,  some 
600,000  persons  have  moved  In  the  past  10 
years.  The  same  pattern  holds  true  in  the 
dying  Meeahi  Iron  Bange  of  Minneeota, 
where  nearly  one  in  every  five  workers  to 
ununployed  and  young  people  are  very 
acarce.  And  in  the  Deep  South,  save  for 
Florida  (which  led  the  Nation  in  growth), 
emigration  diulng  the  1950-60  period  drained 
millions  of  people  from  the  land,  moat  of 
them  Negroes  heading  for  the  industrialized 
North.  Of  thoee  toft  behind,  many  can  be 
found  in  clusters  any  morning  of  the  week 
along  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Atlanta  and 


virtually  any  city  la  the  Soutli,  waiting  and 
luring  that  someona  will  hit*  them  for  a 
day'a  work. 

Fearful  cf  a  7-paroent  unemployment  rate 
by  1967  If  present  treoda  pecstot.  the  admln- 
totration  feeto  It  can  no  longer  wait.  Preel- 
dent  Kennedy  made  that  clear  In  hto  man- 
power report  to  Congrasa  early  thto  month: 
"Greater  employment  opportunltlea.  and  a 
work  force  ever  more  capable  <A  mMng  use 
of  such  oi^iKMrtunitlea— these  are  among  the 
foremost  domestic  needs  of  the  Nation.  We 
must  meet  them.  Oura  to  a  rl^  Nation,  but 
not  inexhaustibly  so."  The  President's 
formuto : 

Tax  reductions  and  reforms  designed  to 
"generate  larger  marketa,  additional  Inveet- 
ment.  and  more  Job  opportxuUtlee." 

A  Youth  B:x4>loyment  Act  for  "stimulating 
and  tapping  the  potential  of  unemployed 
youngsters." 

Kxpanaion  of  educational  opportunitlee  for 
all  citizens. 

Strengthening  of  the  unemployment  insxir- 
ance  system. 

Extended  minimum-wage  protection  for 
workers  not  now  covered. 

But  theee  are.  for  the  moet  part,  long- 
range  remedlee,  some  of  which  may  never 
clear  Coogreee  certainly  not  without  major 
revtolons  and  changea.  For  the  moment 
then,  the  main  hope  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed, the  depreesed  areas,  and  the  dor- 
mant regions  of  the  land,  llee  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's 8900  million  public  works  program 
and  8436  million  retraining  program,  admln- 
totered  through  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
of  I960  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  last  year. 

One  day  early  thto  month,  to  dramatize 
the  Govmunent's  helping  hand.  Mra.  Lyn- 
don B.  J<umaon  turned  over  a  ladylike  q>ade- 
f ul  of  mud  at  groundbreaking  oeremonlee  for 
a  new  860,000  Ubrary  in  St.  Albana,  W.  Va. 
The  construction  eventually  will  benefit  hun- 
dreds of  tawnspe<^e.  And  818  million  worth 
of  other  make-work  projects  are  under  way 
in  West  Virginia. 

Public  worka  are  at  beat  a  partial  solution 
to  unemployment,  and  to  aome  commiuiitles 
may  be  no  help  at  alL  The  mayor  of  Welch, 
W.  Va.,  to  not  enthusiaatic  about  a  pix^xjsed 
multimilllon-doltor  Federal-state-local  sewer 
project.  He  wonders  whether  Welch  can  af- 
ford ito  share  of  the  ezpeneee,  which  may 
nm  to  60  percent,  and  he  doubts  there  are 
enough  local  skilled  workers  for  the  Job; 
thue  most  of  the  money  might  go  to  otit  of 
towners. 

Of  more  hope  to  the  onetime  hopeless 
are  the  Federal  programs  to  train  the  unem- 
ployed, primarUy  In  woodworking,  metal- 
woridng,  hospital,  stenographic,  and  clertcal 
akllto.  (Studente  are  paid  modest  salaries, 
appr(»lmately  equal  to  local  \inempIoyment 
beneflte.)     In  Connecticut,  for  example,  some 

00  percent  of  those  who  have  completed  such 
training  programa  have  been  placed  in  wen- 
paying  Jobs  In  their  new  skllto.  Even  In  West 
Virginia,  where  the  Job  potential  to  probably 
aa  low  as  anywhere  In  the  Nation,  686  of  the 
1,027  people  who  have  completed  retraining 
eoursee  found  steady  employment — a  61.8 
percent  average. 

The  transformation  In  thoee  who  have  been 
placed  In  new  Jobe  to  remarkable.  BuaseU 
Smarr  of  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  at  40  aged 
far  beyond  hto  years,  used  to  earn  825^6  a 
day  in  the  minea,  plus  overtime.  Two  years 
of  unemployment,  however,  brought  him  to 
a  machlncshop  course  in  Belle,  W.  Va..  and 
he  got  a  Job  as  a  machlntot  last  year  in  a 
nearby  FMC  Corp.  plant.  He  started  at  82.08 
an  hour,  now  earns  82.43  an  hoxir.  Int«'- 
vlewed  on  the  Job,  he  smiled  at  a  question 
that  to  him  was  ridiculous  and  wiped  a  greasy 
hand  across  hto  cheek.   "I'm  not  making  what 

1  made  In  the  mines."  he  said,  "but  I'd  never 
go  back.  I've  got  a  trade  now — and  I  think 
thto  training  buainess  to  one  of  the  best 
things  that's  ever  happened  around  here." 
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Joe  Schley,  24,  of  MUwaukee,  hto  vrlfe  8 
months  pregnant,  earns  880  a  week  aa  a 
welder.  The  Army  veteran  says:  "We  were 
really  worried  about  having  enough  money 
for  the  baby,  but  everything  to  going  to  be 
all  right." 

EquaUy  Important,  morale  perks  up  even 
before  a  student  graduates  into  a  Job.  The 
appreciation  of  wiry,  blue-eyed  Pat  Parsons, 
37.  unemployed  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
unemployable  before  he  enrolled  in  a  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  class  for  welders  last  faU, 
typifies  the  spirit.  Parsons  and  hto  wife  wlU 
have  to  scrimp  a  fuU  year  while  he  completea 
the  course:  and  yet  he  says:  "It's  hard  as 
bell,  but  I  don't  have  any  regreta.  I'm 
thankful  for  the  opportxmity  to  learn  a  trade, 
and  I  know  I'm  going  to  make  it  when  I  get 
out." 

Hxw  sKEtxa  NnmcD 

Many,  if  not  moet  of  the  Nation's  leading 
businessmen — men  like  Henry  Ford  n  of 
the  Ptord  Motor  Co.,  Roger  Blough  of  United 
State  Steel,  and  Ralph  J.  CcMrdlner  of  Gen- 
eral Electric — are  convinced  that  the  educa- 
tional process,  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  Job 
to  the  only  logical  way  to  solve  the  problem 
of  workers  dtoplaced  by  automation  and  other 
forms  of  technological  progress.  Only 
through  the  acqutoitlon  of  the  needed  skUto 
for  the  futiu-e,  they  maintain,  can  workmen 
hope  to  find  fulfillment  in  the  operation 
or  maintenance  of  automatic  machinea  and 
computers  that  can  txum  out  a  finlahed 
engine  block  every  45  seconds:  that  can  roll 
a  19-ton  bar  of  steel  Into  a  sheet  of  steel 
one-tenth  of  an  Inch  thick  with  no  hmnan 
help  at  aU:  that  can  store  millions  of  blto 
of  information  and  deliver  in  an  hour  a  de- 
sign for  a  new  ptont  that  a  platoon  of  archl- 
tecta  couldnt  match  in  a  year. 

Moet  buslneesmen  agree  with  Ford,  Blotigh, 
and  Cordiner,  that  whatever  the  short-run 
pains  of  automation,  the  Nation  wiU  bmeflt 
in  the  long  run. 

Ford,  a  member  of  President  Kennedy's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Management 
PoUcy.  has  said:  "The  factual  evidence 
strongly  indicates  that  whUe  automation 
displaces  some  individuate  from  Jobe  they 
have  held,  ite  overall  effect  to  to  Increase 
Income  and  exi>and  Job  opportunities." 

Blough  has  said :  "The  obstructlontote  may 
delay  the  Installation  of  new  machinery  or 
Blow  down  the  introduction  of  new  methods, 
but  man's  search  for  new  and  better  ways 
of  doing  things  will  sweep  by  them — If  not 
in  thto  country,  then  in  a  competitive  one — 
if  not  today,  then  tomorrow." 

Cordiner  has  said :  "It  must  be  emphasized 
and  reemphaslzed  that  the  fate  of  thousands 
^of  American  business  firms  and  mUllons  of 
Jobs  depends  on  thto  Nation's  ability  to 
*  •  •  eliminate  artificial  restrictions  on 
output." 

On  at  least  one  aspect  of  this  argument, 
there  to  general  agreement:  UJ3.  Industry 
must  continue  to  automate,  must  continue 
to  reduce  coeta,  if  VS.  goods  are  to  continue 
to  compete  in  the  world  marketplace.  Faced 
with  the  resurgence  of  the  new  and  rebuUt 
Industrial  might  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  U.S.  Industry  now  finds  an  ever-in- 
creasing proportion  of  ite  equipment  ob- 
solete. 

But  there  are  thoee  in  labor — and  a  few  in 
management,  too — who  believe  that  auto- 
mation to  so  different  in  degree  from  the  first 
industrial  revolution  that  it  to  different  in 
kind;  that  it  poees  tinique  problems  which 
defy  conventional  solutions. 

The  evidence  they  present  of  workers  dto- 
placed largely  through  automation  to  almost 
overwhelming.  In  1963,  917,000  autoworkers 
turned  out  7.3  million  ears,  trucks,  and 
buses;  in  1963,  723,000  workers  produced  8.8 
million  vehicles.  In  1966,  1.1  million  con- 
struction workers  completed  862.8  billion 
worth  of  work  (including  repalra)  on  houses, 
office  buildings,  roads,  and  the  like;  by  last 
year,  the  Industry  had  grown  to  a  record  88S 


billion  size,  but  ite  work  force  had  dwindled 
to  831,000. 

ONX  CAN  SATISrT  SIX 

The  decline  to  repeated  in  industry  after 
Industry.  Indeed,  today,  through  automa- 
tion, one  American  workman  can  produce 
enough  food  and  manufactured  goods  to  sat- 
tofy  all  hto  own  needs  and  those  of  six  fellow 
Americans,  with  plenty  left  over  for  export. 
For  the  first  time  in  ite  htotory,  the  United 
Stetes,  according  to  Government  figures,  haa 
become  a  nation  with  less  than  60  percent 
of  ito  nonfarm  workers  in  goods-producing 
(versus  service)  industries.  The  precise  fig- 
ure. 42  percent. 

Against  thto  backdrop,  retraining  so  far  of- 
fers some  consolation,  but  not  a  lot.  For  aU 
the  cost  and  energy  expended  (an  average  of 
814200  and  22  weeks  on  each  trainee),  the 
Federal  program  to  expected  to  train,  at  best, 
only  about  400,000  persons  in  new  Jobe  over 
the  next  3  years.  In  and  of  itself,  it  can 
make  no  more  than  a  dent  in  the  overall  un- 
employment problem. 

Lacking  a  sudden  resurgence  in  the  eoon- 
(Hny,  the  extra  push  to  alleviate  Jobleesness, 
says  Chairman  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  In- 
ternational Business  Machines,  must  come 
from  a  new  sense  of  eociologlcal  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  indixstry  in  general.  He 
says:  "A  oomptuay  must  be  prepared  to  make 
a  commitment  to  internal  education  and  re- 
training which  Increases  in  geometric  pro- 
portion to  the  technological  change  the  com- 
pimy  to  going  through  •  •  •  (the  Federal 
retraining  program  ]  in  no  way  relieves  corpo- 
rations of  the  responsibilities  they  bear  for 
the  retraining  of  their  own  people." 

Watson,  furthermore,  practices  hto  preach- 
ment. To  retrain  ito  own  employees  and 
those  of  ita  customers,  IBM  spends  roughly 
846  million  a  year  on  education — ^more  than 
aU  but  a  few  of  the  Nation's  largest  luiver- 
sities. 

According  to  labor,  however,  the  extra 
push  must  come  from  a  ahorter  workweek. 
"The  36-hour  workweek  demand."  aays  Wal- 
ter Reuther,  firebrand  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  "to  an  act  of  sheer 
frustration  on  labor's  part.  When  society 
ton't  dealing  with  the  imemplojrment  prob- 
lem, the  tobor  movement  has  to  fight  nega- 
tively for  a  short  workweek." 

David  J.  McDonald,  ailver-haired  president 
of  the  United  Steelworkers,  puto  it  another 
way:  "There  have  been  predictions  that 
eventually  there  wlU  be  18  million  tmem- 
ployed  in  the  United  Stetea.  If  there  ever 
were,  it  woxild  touch  off  an  internal  political 
explosion  that  could  only  end  in  gaUoplng 
socialism.  *  *  *  I  w6\ild  like  to  see  a  82-hour 
week  in  the  steel  Industry,  but  I  know  It 
would  cost  a  heUuva  lot  of  money,  so  we've 
got  to  try  other  ways."  One  other  way,  an 
extended  vacation  plan,  which  the  Steel- 
workers  have  already  won  in  the  can  indus- 
try and  hope  to  press  on  the  steel  Industry 
thto  spring.  Under  the  plan,  an  employee  to 
entitled  to  a  S-month  vacation  after  15  years' 
service.  McDonald  feeto  such  a  plan  would 
create  32,000  new  Jobs  in  the  steel  industry. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  who 
must  carry  the  baU  for  the  36-hour  work- 
week, states  hto  case  rhetoricaUy.  "Can  the 
capltaltotlc  system  siurvive,"  he  aaks,  "when 
unemployment  in  10  years  has  risen  to  a  level 
that  aeema  almost  permanently  above  6  per- 
cent and  right  now  more  than  6  percent? 
Can  we  survive  and  stlU  be  leaders  of  the 
free  world?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  there  to  more 
smoke  than  fire  in  the  drive  for  a  36-hour 
workweek.  Although  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  approved  a  81.6  mlUion  drive  for  the 
ahorter  workweek  last  month,  no  money  haa 
yet  been  budgeted  for  the  campaign — which, 
more  than  anything  else,  will  be  a  spur  with 
which  to  dig  the  administration. 

anucN  aoNG 
Aa  yet  there  haa  been  only  a  handful  of 
labor  contracto  attacking  automation-caused 


unemployment.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent: those  won  by  the  New  York  electri- 
cians, the  vrast  ooaat  dockworkera,  and  the 
Katoer  steelworkers. 

The  first  was  negligible  in  Itself— it  in- 
volved only  7,000  men  working  under  peculiar 
conditions.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  electricians'  26-hour  week  was  a 
airen  song  to  millions  of  workers  and  mil- 
lions of  unonployed  throughout  the  land. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  mechanisation  and 
modo'nlzatlon  plan  solves  for  the  longshore- 
men, or  so  they  believe,  the  problems  of  auto- 
mation. In  return  for  the  payment  of  829 
million  into  a  union-controlled  fund  by  July 
1,  1966,  the  longshoremen  have  agreed  to  un- 
limited instaltotion  of  automated  loading  and 
unloading  equipment.  The  money  to  used  to 
finance  an  early  retironent  program  and  to 
guarantee  the  longahoremen  that  they  wlU 
get  paid  even  when  they  don't  have  work. 
But  Barry  Bridges,  freewheeling  west  ooaat 
dock  boes,  admlta:  "I  know  thto  pact  of  oxirs 
to  Just  as  good  for  my  members  and  the 
maritime  Industry  aa  it  might  prove  bad  for 
other  industries.  In  fact,  I  know  It  to  nar- 
row and  selfish.  Automation  to  a  national 
social  problem.  We  can  only  take  care  of 
ourselvee." 

Thto  Kaiser  plan  to  stiU  an  unknovm  quan- 
tity, revolutionary  in  concept.  Under  the 
agreement,  put  Into  effect  March  1,  Kaiser 
workers  themselves  wUl  receive  directly  one- 
third  of  aU  savlnga  made  In  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing steel.  At  the  same  time,  displaced 
workers  vrlU  be  retrained  and  relocated,  if 
poealble,  with  a  guarantee  that  their  wagea 
vrUl  not  be  reduced.  WUl  it  work?  Nobody 
knows. 

Labor  Itself  recognises  that  automation 
to  inevltoble  and  may  be  ultimately  bene- 
fictol,  and  that  it  may  even  lead  to  new  and 
better  Joba  by  introducing  producte  and 
services  that  do  not  now  extot.  But  can 
anyone,  in  labor,  management,  or  govern- 
ment, say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
there  will  be  enough  Jobs  for  all? 

The  Labor  Department  has  tried  to  project 
the  Natlon'a  labor  outlook  in  ito  recent  report 
to  Congress  on  manpower  requlremento, 
resources,  utilization,  and  training— surely 
the  most  comprehensive  set  of  employment 
projections  ever  put  together  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency — and  the  outlook  to  bright. 
Despite  the  slaahes  of  automation,  ttxe  offi- 
cial projection  predlcte  an  increase  In  totel 
blue-collar  employment  trom  the  20.4  million 
of  1960  to  24  million  by  1970.  In  the  service 
industries,  the  Labor  Department  expecto  an 
increase  from  7.4  million  to  10.2  million 
workers.  Best  of  aU  to  a  projected  Increaae 
of  8.7  million  Jobe  in  the  profeesions.  in 
ofllce  employment,  in  sales,  and  in  otha 
forms  of  white-collar  work.  Only  agricul- 
tural employment  to  expected  to  decline — 
from  6.4  million  workera  in  1060  to  4.2  mU- 
Uon  In  1970. 

Where  wiU  the  Jobs  be?  The  fastest  de- 
veloping Stete  in  the  Union,  say  the  proj- 
.  ections,  will  be  Florida,  where  there  wlU  be 
1  million  more  Jobs  than  in  1960,  a  67-percent 
Increase;  in  total  employment,  however, 
California  wlU  top  the  Nation  with  a  crack- 
ling 10  mllUon  Jobe  in  aU. 

What  industries  offer  Jobeeekers  the  most 
potential?  Construction  wUl  head  the  pack, 
according  to  the  projections;  dollar  volume 
will  soar  57  percent  above  the  1060  level  pro- 
viding employment  for  86  percent  more 
worklngmen. 

What  specific  Jobe  offer  the  most  chance 
for  advancement?  The  need  for  profestlonsl 
and  technical  peopto,  say  the  projectiona. 
wUl  increase  at  a  rate  of  43  percent,  double 
the  national  average;  business  In  general  wiU 
need  no  fewer  than  1.6  miUlon  more 
managers. 

TheoretlcaUy,  there  may  be  Joba  aplenty 
to  accommodate  the  expected  13  mllUon 
increase  in  the  work  force.  There  to.  how- 
ever, one  catch:  the  projections  are  predi- 
cated on  an  increase  of  80  percent  In  the 
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Battonal   level.  Labor  Secretary 
equally  eog- 


nlaant  of  America's  assets,  yet  far  more  emo- 
tionally charged  on  the  subject  of  unem- 
ployment. Bla  final  summation:  "Kvery 
little  place  of  this  problem  we  can  tackle,  If 
put  together  with  another,  win  make  a  hell 
of  a  dent  tn  tbe  problem.**  Solving  the  un- 
employment problem,  he  adds — and  here  he 
grinds  the  words  oat — ~wlll  be  the  test  of 
our  meaning  as  a  nation." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  these  problems  will 
someday  be  solved."  President  Kennedy  said 
In  Chicago  last  week.  "The  question  is: 
Wni  they  be  solved  In  ways  that  Impoverlab 
us — ^wltb  restrictions  on  the  workweek,  or  on 
eOclency,  or  on  competition?  Or  will  they 
be  solved  In  ways  which  enrich  us — by  ex- 
panding our  economy  and  putting  all  hands 
to  work?    Tbe  choice  is  up  to  us  all." 


(Prom  tba  Washington  Post.  Apr.  31.  1963] 
Educatiost  Not  Maxmra  Jos  Ni 


(By  Susanna  McBee) 

American  education  Is  failing  to  pass  one 
of  its  most  Important  tests:  training  enough 
people  to  meat  tbe  Nation's  future  employ- 
ment needs. 

Education  never  bas  achieved  the  goal  of 
placing  tbe  moat  qualified  people  in  the  right 
jobs — right  for  them  and  for  the  country — 
and  it  probably  never  will. 

Tba  fault  Uss  not  just  with  the  educational 
^atem  but  with  the  facta  of  life  In  a  free 
society.  Some  men  get  engineering  degrees 
and  become  blgfa-salaried  bvisiness  adminis- 
trators; some  woman  pr^>are  to  teach  and 
get  married  Instead. 

Thirty  years  ago  It  was  not  so  important 
to  be  trained  ^>eclflcally  for  certain  Jobs; 
today  it  la. 

Wltb  what  educators  call  the  "knowledge 
ejq>lasloKi"  (the  world's  store  of  knowledge 
Is  doubling  every  10  or  IS  years) .  there  Is  an 
Increasing  need  for  more  people  to  perform 
more  tasks  produced  by  more  new  knowledge. 
"This  bas  become  such  a  big  problem  that  it 
lent  really  being  faced,"  says  one  of  Amer- 
ican education's  strongest  critics.  Vice  Adm. 
Byman  O.  Rlckover,  father  of  the  nuclear 
sulHnarina. 

"No  country  has  ever  had  an  educational 
system  adequate  to  its  needs,"  Rlckover  said. 
"That's  Inherently  Impossible  because  ot  the 
vast  ci^aclty  of  the  human  mind  to  learn 
and  change  society.  But  tbe  Issue  really  is, 
are  wa  doinf  all  we  should  to  provide  tbe 
people  for  ttte  kind  of  society  we  will  have  in 
the  next  decade?** 

Be  and  some  others  answer  this  question 
with  a  loud,  impassioned  "No."  With  notable 
exceptions,  however,  not  many  people  seem 
concerned. 

One  who  Is  concerned  Is  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Wlllard  Wlrta,  who  told  a  Bouse  Educa- 
tkm  subcommittee  last  month  that  tbere  is 
no  future  in  America  for  the  unskilled  la- 
borer. 

Noting  tbat  tba  economy  used  to  have  a 
"shock  absorber"  mechanism  permitting  it  to 
make  uae  of  mllUnns  of  unskilled  workers, 
Wlrta  said  maftbtnas  are  removing  the  shock 
abaorbar.  Iba  problem  ci  older  uxukilled 
workara  loalng  tbalr  joba  to  machines  will 
gat  wocaa  between  now  and  1970,  be  said, 
aa  ao  million  young  people  enter  the  labor 
market — ^"a  far  greater  number  tban  the 
country  has  sver  had  to  educate,  train  and 
rb  into  employment  in  any  comparable 
of  time." 

pointed  out,  the  employment 
problem  la  >KfOid:  technology  la  changing 
tba  job  gruwlS  pattern,  and  the  poatwar 
baby  boom  la  adding  an  unprecedented  sup- 
ply of  manpower  to  the  labor  force  this 
decade. 

One  difficulty  la  tbat  no  one  knows  exactly 
how  many  peofde  will  be  needed  in  varioas 
vocations  by  1070.  Bough  eetlmates  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  based  on  as- 
sumpttens  wtaf^  are  thonselves  uncertain. 


It  Is  assumed,  for  example,  tbat  tbere  will 
be  no  major  war.  tbat  business  productivity 
will  be  high,  that  unemployment  will  be 
below  the  preeent  5.6  percent  rate,  that 
current  labor  force  trends  win  continue  with- 
out abrupt  change,  that  college  enroUment 
wlU  double  and  "that  the  trend  toward  high- 
er levels  of  education  wUl  not  be  stifled  by 
lack  of  school  faculties  or  staff  or  of  needed 
aid  to  students." 

With  all  these  "Ifs"  In  mind,  the  Bxireau 
predicts  that  over  this  decade  the  labor 
force,  al>out  67  million  in  1960  and  going  up 
21  percent  to  more  than  80  million  in  1970, 
win  Include: 

A  remarkable  43-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers— from  7.6  million  to  10.7  mllUon,  or  13.3 
percent  of  the  1070  labor  force. 

A  34 -percent  Increase  in  the  number  of 
service  workers,  such  as  nurses,  waiters. 
cleaners,  to  total  nearly  14  percent  of  the 
work  force.  Otowtb  percentages  in  other 
categories  are  clerical.  31;  sales,  23;  mana- 
gerial. 21;  craftsmen  and  fOTemen.  20.  and 
semiskilled.  13.  The  semiskilled  win  con- 
tinue to  be  the  largest  group  In  tbe  labor 
force — lOil  percent  In  1970  compared  with 
18  percent  in  1960. 

A  static  niunber,  3.7  mlUion,  of  unskilled 
industrial  laborers,  who  wtU  drop  from  6.5 
to  4.6  percent  of  the  work  force. 

A  23-percent  reduction  In  tbe  farmvrarker 
population,  dropping  from  8  to  63  percent 
of  the  labor  force. 

Given  the  uncertain  profile  of  the  Nation's 
1970  employment,  the  next  question — one 
with  an  even  more  uncertain  answer — is: 
How  many  trained  people  wUl  American  edu- 
cation (public,  private,  vocational,  and  gen- 
eral schools  and  apprenticeship  programs) 
supply?  A  few  examplea  win  demonatrate 
the  problems. 

Labor  Department  studies  show  that  dur- 
ing this  decade  6.6  million  new  professional 
and  technical  workers  may  be  needed  to  fill 
new  Jobs  and  replace  those  leaving  others. 
However,  only  3.7  million  college  graduates 
are  expected  to  enter  these  fields  by  1970. 

New  engineers  required  by  1970  could  total 
about  700,000  to  provide  the  projected  1.4 
million  employeea  in  this  field.  But  unless 
drastio  steps  are  taken,  new  engineering 
entranta  wUl  be  only  460,000.  including  those 
transferring  into  engineering  from  other 
fields  and  those  without  degrees  who  are 
upgraded  into  the  profession. 

Scientists,  who  numbered  313.400  in  1960. 
should  total  648,000  by  1970,  according  to  a 
1961  study.  To  meet  the  projected  average 
annual  demand  for  26,000  new  scientists  to 
fin  new  joba  and  to  replace  losses,  83,000 
persons  with  science  degrees  should  be 
graduated  each  year.  About  80.000  wlU  be. 
but  this  near  balance  may  not  bridge  a  great 
gap  between  supply  and  demand  in  certain 
specialtlea. 

Teachers  required  for  elementary  and 
secondary  scborts  should  number  about  2J2 
mlUlon.  and  nearly  2.1  mUUon  (newly 
graduated  and  those  reentering  tbe  field) 
will  be  supplied.  Tbe  deficit  over  the 
decade  wUl  be  84.000. 

About  228.000  new  electricians  wUl  be 
needed  to  meet  growth  and  replacement  re- 
quirements by  1970.  Apprenticeship  pro- 
grams win  supply  only  81  percent,  or  70,000. 

For  tool  and  diemakers.  88.000  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  growth  and  replacement  de- 
mands, and  apprenticeship  programs  wlU 
supply  46  percent,  or  38,000. 

These  projections  take  into  consideration 
tte  fact  that  nearly  70  percent  of  American 
young  people  were  high  scboc^  graduates 
last  year  and  that  more  than  72  percent 
wm  be  by  1070.  Now  about  18  percent  are 
completing  college,  and  20  percent  will  do  so 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

What  happena  when  education  does  not 
supply  tbe  manpower  demand  Is  simply  tbat 
people  without  all  the  quallflcattons  get  tbe 
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Jobs.  Teachers  are  txlred  on  a  temporary 
basis;  nondegree  holders  become  engineers; 
electricians  learn  their  trade  on  the  Job. 

"The  saving  thing  Is  that  people  are 
rdaptable,  and  industry  is  willing  to  be  flex- 
ible," says  Assistant  Commissioner  Harold 
Goldstein  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

But,  as  he  noted  in  a  recent  speech,  "the 
implications  are  clear  that  the  general  edu- 
cational level  of  the  work  force  will  have  to 
Increase  and  (that)  there' will  be  fewer  Jobs 
open  to  people  without  at  least  a  high  school 
education." 

Cktldsteln  sees  a  danger  In  the  possibility 
that  with  one  of  four  boys  getting  college 
degrees,  "we  may  starve  o\ir  skilled  trades  of 
the  bright  people  they  need"  since  most 
college  men  avoid  this  field. 

Growing  attacks  have  been  directed  at 
yocatlonal  training  programs  in  public 
schools,  and  recently  81  percent  of  the  school 
sdmlnlstrators  responding  to  a  survey  by  the 
Nation's  Schools  magazine  said  such  pro- 
grams must  be  Improved  and  updated.  Most 
criticism  centers  on  the  emphasis  on  agri- 
culture in  many  programs  and  on  their  fail- 
ure to  keep  pace  with  the  coiuitry's  tech- 
nological development. 

Ward  Beard,  consultant  in  the  vocational 
division  of  the  UJ3.  Office  of  Education,  says 
additional  funds  can  solve  most  of  these 
problems. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Keppel 
says  that  "we'll  be  shooting  ahead  of  the  1970 
employment  target"  if  Congress  passes  the 
administration's  proposed  reform  of  voca- 
tional education,  aid  for  technical  institutes, 
and  plans  for  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. "Vocational  programs  should  stress 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  has  the  widest 
appUcation — math,  science,  and  language," 
he  added.  Keppel  also  advocates  more  re- 
training for  people  on  the  Job  or  those  who 
must  change  Jobs. 

Other  serious  problems  which  the  Nation 
Is  Just  beginning  to  attack  are  school  drop- 
outs (about  one  third  of  the  young  people 
entering  the  work  force  lack  a  high  school 
education)  and  Job  discrimination  against 
Negroes. 

The  problems  of  both  groups,  who  often 
are  the  same  people,  overlap— both  lack  the 
training  for  any  but  the  most  menial  Jobs. 
Most  educated  Negroes  face  additional  diffi- 
culties of  either  inferior  quality  of  schooling 
in  segregated  institutions  or  rebuffs  in  many 
trades  and  whlte-coUar  Jobs  despite  their 
good  education. 

When  the  Nation's  educational  mechanism 
cannot  keep  up  with  employment  demands, 
obviously  the  economy  does  not  fall.  But  as 
Goldstein  observed,  "There  wiU  be  more 
stresses,  more  pressures.  We  should  be 
thankful  that  the  adaptabUlty  of  our  people 
can  aUevlate  the  pressure.  But  then  we 
cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  count  on  it." 

[From  the   Philadelphia  Evening   BuUetin, 

June  24,  1963] 
Tbx  Unxmplotscknt  Pboblkm — STATxancs  on 
JOBLxss  Fail  To  Miaaoa  Nation's  Economic 

BXALTH   ACCUBATKLT 

(By  Samuel  Lubell) 

A  drastic  overhaxiling  Is  needed  in  the 
Nation's  thinking  about  unemployment. 

Since  early  AprU  tbla  reporter  has  been 
conducting  an  Intensive  interviewing  survey 
of  Jobless  workers  in  23  different  cities. 

One  main  purpose  has  been  to  try  to  solve 
the  mystlfjring  puzzle  of  why  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  country  remains  so  high — 
6.9  percent  of  the  labor  force  by  the  latest 
official  coimt — in  the  face  of  record  highs  in 
production,  employment  and  consumer 
spending. 

I  alao  have  been  bunting  for  answers  to 
five  questions  left  unanswered  by  official 
Government  reports: 

Just  wbat  la  tbe  cause  of  each  peraon's 
unemploymentt 


How  many  of  the  unemployed  have  Jobs 
to  go  back  to? 

How  much  actual  looking  around  for  work 
is  done? 

Are  the  unemployment  statistics  reliable? 

How  do  tbe  Jobless  manage  to  care  for 
themselves  and  their  families? 

Three  conclusions  stand  out: 

1.  The  unemployment  statistics  are  no 
longer  a  valid  or  accvirate  indicator  of  the 
health  of  the  economy. 

2.  The  Identical  label  "unemployment"  is 
applied  to  so  many  different  situations  that 
the  statistics  themEelves  create  quite  mis- 
leading pictures  of  both  the  extent  of  the 
Jobless  and  the  human  hardship  involved. 

3.  The  natxire  of  unemployment  has 
changed  enormously  since  the  Depression  of 
the  1930s  and  even  since  the  recession  of 
1958. 

Unless  these  changes  are  recognized  and 
understood,  efforts  to  overcome  unemploy- 
ment may  only  make  matters  worse. 

In  my  survey,  more  than  350  case  histories 
of  men  and  women  out  of  work  were  put 
together.  Of  this  nimiber,  nearly  6  of  10  did 
not  constitute  any  real  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  that  they  felt,  "I'll  be  back  working 
soon." 

SKASONAI.   WOBKXaS 

Roughly  35  percent  of  those  interviewed 
were  either  construction  workers,  who  had 
finished  one  project  and  were  waiting  for 
another,  or  seasonal  layoffs  with  Jobs  to  go 
back  to  soon. 

Another  25  percent  had  left  former  Jobs 
for  assorted  personal  reasons. 

Retired  persons  were  looking  for  only  part- 
time  work. 

Others,  like  a  chemist  in  Cleveland,  ex- 
plained, "I  can  get  a  Job  any  time.  My  prob- 
lem is  to  find  a  good  one." 

UTTLX   ACUTC   HASOSHIP 

Except  in  depressed  areas,  I  found  little 
acute  hardship.  Nearly  10  percent  of  those 
interviewed  said  they  could  get  Jobs  that 
paid  less  than  they  wanted 

Among  unemployed  married  persons, 
roughly  40  percent  had  a  husband  or  wife 
working. 

By  contrast,  in  WheeUng,  W.  Vs.,  where  12 
percent  of  the  work  force  was  Jobless,  nearly 
a  third  of  the  persons  interviewed  had  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits  and 
were  living  on  relief  or  Jobs  like  apple  pick- 
ing or  other  farm  chores. 

In  five  other  cities,  unemployed  workers 
remarked,  for  instance.  "We've  Just  had  a 
baby  and  that  makes  things  rough." 

Among  all  the  unemployed  Interviewed, 
every  seventh  person  bad  run  through  his 
savings  and  been  forced  Into  debt  since  loe- 
ing  his  Job. 

NOT    DX7X   TO   SLTTMP 

Turning  to  the  causes  of  unemployment, 
I  was  sxirprlsed  how  few  of  the  unemployed — 
one  In  six  interviewed — had  been  laid  off 
because  of  a  slump  in  business.  During  the 
1960-61  recession,  in  many  of  the  same  cities, 
nearly  half  the  unemployed  workers  I  talked 
with  bad  loet  their  Jobs  because  of  the  econ- 
omy's decline. 

Today's  showing  can  be  credited  in  part 
to  the  upsurge  in  auto  and  steel  employment 
in  recent  months. 

But  more  significant  Is  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  ciirrent  unemployment  is  not  foxind 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  Nation's  economic 
life. 

TWO    aCPAaATK    BCONOSaXS 

The  present  high  unemployment  rate 
largely  refiects  that  we  seem  to  have  devel- 
oped two  separate  economies  in  this  coun- 
try— one.  a  highly  protected,  employment- 
source  fortress;  the  other,  an  exposed  plain, 
raked  constantly  by  economic  storms. 

Tlxe  hardest-hit  groups  are  older  workers, 
pushed  out  of  the  economy,  and  younger 
workers — ^Negro  and  white — who  never  have 


been  able  to  scale  the  walls  of  seniority  righta 
and  xinion  membership. 

In  nearly  every  city,  I  found  young  men, 
30  years  and  slightly  older,  who  never  have 
held  a  steady  Job  since  leaving  school. 

In  Newark,  NJ.,  one  youth  remarked:  "I'd 
like  to  be  an  electrician,  but  you've  got  to  be 
the  first-bom  son  of  a  union  member  to  get 
a  union  card." 

COST  RXDTTCnON 

A  second  set  of  infiuences  aggravating 
hard-core  xinemployment  centers  around  the 
reshuffling  of  work  frcMn  old  to  new  loca- 
tions and  the  Job  changes  spurred  by  tbe 
search  for  cost  reductions. 

At  new  factories,  I  found  a  tendency  to 
employ  a  heavier  proportion  of  women  in 
preference  to  men. 

Increased  dependence  on  defense  si>endlng 
is  another  unsettling  force  that  Jacks  up  the 
unemployment  rate.  In  a  third  of  the  cities 
visited,  some  of  the  workers  Interviewed  had 
been  laid  off  because  defense  contracts  were 
lost. 

Few  of  the  unemployed  I  talked  with 
blamed  automation  directly  for  tbe  loss  of 
their  Jobs.  Automation  seems  now  to  be 
having  its  main  impact  in  terms  ot  reducing 
the  niimber  of  new  Jobs. 

SnaVET   TBCHNIQT7X 

In  choosing  the  cities  for  interviewing,  I 
sought  contrasting  situations — depressed 
commxinltles  like  Whe^ng  or  sluggish  areas 
like  Buffalo  to  be  matched  against  places 
like  Detroit,  Akron,  and  Canton,  where  em- 
ployment has  rocketed  in  recent  months. 

Other  cities  also  were  taken  because  I  had 
sampled  them  during  the  recessions  of  1958 
and  1961  and  thus  would  have  a  first-band 
basis  for  comparison  with  1963. 

In  deciding  who  was  to  be  interviewed,  I 
foUowed  the  arbitrary  rule  of  talking  to  the 
last  person  in  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation line — which  left  time  for  lengthy  ques- 
tioning— whether  male  or  female,  white  or 
Negro. 

These  interviews  In  unemployment  claims 
centers  were  supplemented  by  a  sampling  of 
typical  worker  neighborhoods  and  by  talks 
with  high  school  students  about  how  they 
saw  their  Job  future. 


[From   the    Philadelphia   Evening   Bulletin, 

June  25,  1963] 
Thx     Unemploticknt     Pxoblxm — Sknioritt 

AND  FalNGX  BKNXmS  CXKATX  WASTED   GEN- 
ERATION or  Young  Jobless 

(By  Samuel  LubeU) 

During  tbe  past  6  years,  something  of  a 
wasted  generation  of  younger  workers  bas 
developed  in  most  Industrial  centers. 

In  city  after  city  visited  while  interview- 
ing the  unemployed,  I  was  struck  by  how 
many  were  pushing  30,  or  even  36,  and  still 
never  held  a  steady  Job. 

What  has  kept  these  people  from  finding 
a  place  in  the  economy  Is  worth  exploring, 
since  it  foreshadows  what  could  happen  to 
many  of  the  teenagers  who  will  be  pouring 
from  schools  in  record  numbers  In  years  to 
come. 

Limited  education  and  lack  of  vocational 
skUls  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  dUBculty. 
A  much  more  important  obstacle,  my  inter- 
views indicate,  is  that,  since  tbe  1068  re- 
cession, younger  workers  have  been  walled 
out  of  employment  in  many  trades  and  In 
the  major  manufacturing  industries  by  the 
structure  of  seniority  rights  and  high  fringe 
benefits. 

With  each  jobless  youth  interviewed,  I 
made  a  point  of  tracing  bis  work  history 
back  to  when  he  left  scbooL 

Although  much  of  my  Interviewing  was 
done  in  major  induatrial  oentera,  like  De- 
troit. Akron.  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  and  St. 
Louis,  few  of  tbeee  youths  bad  evar  worsted 
for  one  of  tbe  bigger  oompenlee.  Tba  ovar- 
whelming  majority  bad  to  forage  for  joba 
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they  have  been  lucky  enough 
protected  Job,  the  younger 
the  brunt  of  any  Jobless- 
In  Dearborn.  Mich.,  a 
driver  took  out  his  unem- 
book  and  counted  up 
of  work  this  year." 
,  "Under  our  Teamster  con- 
guarantees  every  regular 
of  work.  But  10  percent  of 
called  casxials.  I'm  one.  We 
extra  driver  Is  needed,  maybe 
a  week." 

was  pleased  with  the  ar- 
get  $3.13  an  hour  when  I 
"When  enough  of 
retire  111  become  a  regular 
nil  fix  me  for  life." 
ong  that  would  take,  he  re- 
6  years.  Ill  be  41  before  I 
steady  work.  Still,  before  I 
;  didn't  look  like  I'd  ever  get 
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to  get  a 
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BBitioi  rrr  ststkm  acckptxd 
This  accept!  nee  of  th'^  seniority  system  as 
a  crude  form  o  r  machine-age  Justice  is  pretty 
general  amonj  union  members.  One  result 
been  an]  abrupt  decline  In  worker 
mobility. 

In  soma  Industriaa,  Ilka  steel  and  autoa. 
workers  draw  tetter  than  two-thirds  of  their 
pay  even  whei  unemployed.  Those  who  are 
laid  off  do  lit  tie  htintlng  tat  othar  work — 
iitilaaa  It  la  fcr  odd  Joba  that  do  not  show 
up  In  taTaWa  payrolls — and  simply  wait  to 
be  raeallad. 

Near  PlttabUrgh.  a  Weat  Homeetead  steel- 
worker  caleuls  tad,  "Since  1958.  I've  been  out 
half  the  time.  ' 
Stm.  ha  fall ,  "U  I  went  anywhere  else  I'd 
totem  pole  and  would  be  laid 
there  was  a  slowdown.  This 
brings  ma  cloaer  to  the  day 
whan  111  hav4  enough  aanlorlty  to  work  all 
the  tlma." 

In  New  Hiivbn,  Oonn.,  a  factory  worker  ex- 
plained why  1 «  dldnt  look  for  a  Job  in  an- 
aaklng.  "Who  would  hire  me? 
go  back  to  my  old  nnnpany  as 
np. 


rSW  NKW   STKILWOaKXHS 

Since  the  1958  recession,  relatively  few  new 
workers  have  been  brought  Into  most  major 
manufacturing  industries.  With  many  steel 
companies,  even  the  lift  in  production  this 
past  April  and  May  did  not  exhaust  the 
seniority  recall  lists. 

Most  auto  plants,  though,  with  sales  soar- 
ing toward  the  1955  peak,  ran  through  their 
recall  lists  this  spring  and  now  are  hiring 
from  the  streets  for  the  first  time  In  5  years. 

This  pattern  has  been  aggravated  by  two 
other  trends.  In  all  manufacturing,  auto- 
mation has  been  cutting  the  niunber  of  jobs 
needed  to  yield  the  same  output.  At  the 
same  time,  the  trend  of  collective  bargaining 
has  moved  steadily  toward  a  stronger  job 
monopoly  and  higher  fringe  benefits  for  the 
workers  who  are  left. 

OVEBTIMX  IS  CHKAPXB 

These  fringe  benefits  have  been  pushed  to 
where  many  companies  figure  it  is  cheaper 
to  pay  overtime  than  to  hire  a  new  man  and 
pay  his  insurance,  hospitalization,  and  other 
benefits. 

In  four  unemployment  centers,  young 
workers  told  of  being  hired  for  temporary 
jobs  and  being  "dropped  the  week  before  I 
could  qualify  for  fringe  benefits."  One  De- 
troit youth  had  gone  through  two  such  tem- 
porary work  periods  with  the  same  auto  com- 
pany. 

To  sum  up,  if  the  job  crisis  of  younger 
workers  is  to  be  eased,  the  economy  plainly 
has  to  generate  more  work  opportunities. 
Still,  a  considerable  widening  of  apprentice- 
ship openings  for  beginning  workers  is  over- 
due. « 

Also,  the  trend  of  union  bargaining  needs 
modification  so  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment does  not  continue  to  be  pushed  off  so 
completely  onto  the  younger  workers. 
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Edwako  p.  Morgan  and  thk  News 

(By  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Mar.  28. 

1963) 

In  Topeka.  Kans.,  day  before  yesterday,  I 
met  a  walking  statistic.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  statistics  lie  down  flat  on  paper  and,  al- 
though every  now  and  then  one  rises  up  to 
smack  you  in  the  eye,  you  dont  get  the  full 
impact  of  these  figiures  until  they  are  trans- 
lated into  people.  The  fact  that  more  than 
6  percent  of  our  ablebodled  working  force 
can't  find  jobs  is  dlstiirbing  enough.  It  is 
even  more  distiu-blng  to  realize  that  men 
and  women  now  employed  will  soon  be  dis- 
placed, through  no  fault  or  doing  of  their 
own,  by  a  process  known,  impersonally 
enough,  as  technological  readjustment.  This 
was  the  kind  of  statistic  I  met  in  Topeka,  an 
experienced  skilled  worker  with  years  of 
seniority,  on  the  verge  of  displacement. 

This  fellow,  a  union  man,  is  a  locomotive 
fireman.  In  Individual  terms  he  is  the  per- 
sonification of  the  long,  bitter,  and  monu- 
mental struggle  between  the  railway  brother- 
hoods and  the  rail  operators  over  the  issue 
of  f  eatherbedding. 

Perhaps  he,  his  union,  and  railway  man- 
agement all  should  bear  a  share  of  the  blame 
for  not  facing  up  realistically  enough  20 
years  ago  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
diesel  locomotives  made  firemen  expendable. 
If  an  honest  adjustment  had  been  made  then 
the  issue  would  not  be  so  deep  and  tortuous 
today.  But  It  wasnt,  and  now  that  inde- 
cision is  water  over  the  dam.  For  my  fire- 
man friend  the  overriding  Issue  today  is  his 
personal  future.  The  Government  cannot 
and  will  not  permit  a  prolonged  shutdown 
of  the  railroads.  Somehow,  the  Issue,  which 
has  been  swollen  and  purpled  with  bruises 
by  exaggerated  claims  and  pig-headedness 
on  both  sides,  will  have  to  be  solved.  A  wise 
Washington  source,  with  long  experience  in 
labor-management  problems,  privately  sug- 
gests that  a  compromise  may  have  to  be  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  special  presi- 


dential  commission   that  all   firemen   with 
less  than  10  years  tenure  be  fired. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  Topeka  fireman, 
he  doesnt  see  much  future  In  his  chosen  job. 
He  doesnt  look  like  a  loafer.  He  isn't. 
Healthy,  handsome,  in  his  forties,  he  has  a 
boy  In  college  and  a  girl  In  high  school  look- 
ing forward  to  college,  too.  "What  I  want 
to  know,"  he  said  to  me,  "Is  how  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  help  me  solve  my  prob- 
lem, and  others  like  me."  He  is  disturbed 
but  not  bitter.  "Even  if  I  can  take  advan- 
tage of  some  retraining  program,"  he  said,  "I 
figure  at  my  age  that  at  the  very  best  I'll 
have  to  take  at  least  a  50-percent  cut  in 
Income."  This  is  the  way  the  cold  phrase 
"technological  adjustment"  on  the  mimeo- 
graphed handout  Is  translated  into  a  vivid, 
painful,  personal  crisis. 

Men  In  high  places  in  Washington,  like 
Labor  Secretary  WiUard  Wlrts  for  Instance, 
are  agonizingly  aware  of  the  personal  crises 
piled  behind  their  statistical  columns  and 
they  are  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
situation.  Inevitably  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies, even  whole  conununltles,  are  going  to 
get  hurt  In  the  process.  These  casualties 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  only  if  all  hands 
Involved  at  the  decisionmaking  level,  in- 
cluding labor,  management  and  government 
officials,  show  more  of  a  sense  of  ivgency  and 
mutual  goodwill  toward  the  adjustment  of 
the  problem  than  they  have  to  date. 

As  one  crosses  the  country  today,  even  at 
the  careening  speed  of  the  jet  age,  it  is 
frlghten'lngly  easy  to  discern  the  fact  that 
ovir  whole  society,  at  this  revolutionary  junc- 
ture of  the  centviry.  Is  confronted  with  the 
compelling  necessity  of  major  adjustment  on 
almost  every  level.  0\ir  approach  to  educa- 
tion is  outrageously  inadequate.  Leaving 
aside  for  the  moment  the  anguish  of  tSe 
indignities  and  even  brutalities  involved,  we 
are  wasting  our  human  resources  in  a  shock- 
ing fashion  and  at  a  rate  that,  rich  as  we 
are.  we  simply  cannot  alford;  wasting  them 
by  timid,  tentative  approaches  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower  and  by  understandable  but 
inexcusable  prejudices  den3rlng  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  more  than  a  tenth  of  oiu*  popula- 
tion— the  so-called  Negro  minority.  And  as 
if  all  that  were  not  enough,  we  are  wasting 
our  almost  boundless  productivity,  actual  and 
potential. 

In  order  to  make  the  proper  Jet  connec- 
tion for  Seattle  I  had  to  leave  Wichita  in 
this  morning's  rosy-fingered  dawn  and  fly  by 
private  plane  to  Denver  across  the  broad, 
gently  heaving  bosom  of  Kansas.  It  was  a 
splendidly  revealing  but  also  dlstiu'blng  In- 
terlude. There,  hardly  2,000  feet  oelow  the 
four-seater  executive  Beechcraft,  like  some 
Asian  ruler's  alabaster  palace,  lay  at  Hutch- 
ison, Kans.,  one  of  the  wcn-ld's  largest  com- 
plexes of  elevators  where  millions  of  bushels 
of  svirplus  grain  are  stored.  With  his  pro- 
duction breakdown  In  Kazakhstan  plaguing 
him.  Chairman  Khrushchev  would  have 
viewed  the  sight  in  the  checkerboard  middle 
of  the  wheatflelds  with  envy.  Tet  we  can- 
not view  It  with  pride  against  the  bitter  para- 
dox of  a  farm  program  that  Is  costing  bil- 
lions to  discourage  farmers  from  producing 
their  best  while  millions  of  the  world's 
mouths  are  underfed. 

This  vast  dUenuna  makes  Boeing's  reluc- 
tant readjustment  to  the  loss  of  the  TFX 
airplane  contract  seem,  in  the  large,  an  al- 
most trifling  exercise  by  c<Mnparlson. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  frcxn  Seattle. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  kindness  in  yielding  to  me.  I  know 
he  has  keen  interest  in  this  legislation 
also,  because  he  is  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  yield  In  a  momuit  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllan],  who 
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has  asked  me  to  srield,  but  first  let  me 
say  that  I  am  highly  pleased  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [BCr.  ClahxI  in  this  critically  im- 
portant field  in  our  effort  to  deal  with 
the  Nation's  civil  rights  crisis.  I  say 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower,  which 
Is  headed  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ClabkI. 

Madam  President,  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  amendments  Just  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clabx]  on  behalf  of  the  administration. 
I  point  out  that  the  minority  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  commenting  on 
the  President's  Economic  Report  for 
1963,  has  been  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration's almost  exclusive  ejnphasis  on  its 
tax  cut  proposal  as  the  answer  to  most 
of  our  country's  economic  ills  and  has 
proposed  a  series  of  remedies  which,  until 
a  few  days  ago.  the  administration  saw 
fit  to  ignore.  Now  that  the  civil  rights 
problem  is  reaching  a  critical  stage,  the 
Kennedy  administration  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  the  tax  cut  will  do 
America's  Negro  citizens  little  good.  The 
reduction  of  the  tax  burden  on  the  low 
income  brackets,  to  which,  unfortunately, 
most  Negro  citizens  belong,  will  leave 
them  largely  unaffected  in  the  sense  that 
it  would  not  be  effective  in  changing  their 
economic  status  basically  and  perma- 
nently. 

What  the  minority  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  recognized  Is  that  di- 
rect and  specific  programs  are  needed  to 
remedy  the  lot  of  the  unemployed  and 
low  wage  earners  of  this  coimtry  through 
such  means  as  first,  inclusion  of  an  adult 
education  training  program  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  for  those  presently  disqualified  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  basic  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematical  skills;  second,  training 
under  MDTA  programs  of  large  numbers 
of  young  men  and  women,  particularly 
high  school  dropouts  with  no  skills  or 
previous  work  experience,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  lives  of  useful  and  pro- 
ductive emplosrment;  third,  calling  for 
changes  in  our  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  to  permit  an  individual  to  re- 
ceive unemployment  compensation  up  to 
the  normal  amoimts  and  limits  while  un- 
dergoing training  or  retraining;  and 
fourth,  substantial  broadening  of  the 
Federal  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion programs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  admin- 
ist]*ation  Is  now  introducing  legislation, 
as  part  of  its  civil  rights  package,  to 
implement  three  of  the  four  recom- 
mendations of  the  minority  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee:  a  program  for 
functional  illiterates,  broadening  the 
training  program  for  youth,  and  asking 
for  increased  vocational  education  ex- 
penditures. I  feel  however,  ihat  there 
are  other  steps  that  must  be  taken  be- 
fore we  can  say  in  clear  conscience  that  a 
beginning  has  been  at  last  made  to  help 
our  unemployed  citizens.  Negro  ai^ 
white. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  af- 
fecting training  under  the  MDTA  Is  the 
frequency  of  dropouts  from  such  pro- 
grams due  to  the  inadequacy  of  training 
allowances.   Under  present  law  an  eligi- 


ble person  may  receive  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  average  unonployment  in- 
surance payment  prevailing  in  his  State, 
unless  his  own  record  in  covered  em- 
ployment warrants  a  higher  payment,  in 
which  case  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
higher  amount.  Inasmuch  as  only  24 
States  presently  permit  receipt  of  unem- 
ploymait  benefits  while  taking  approved 
vocational  training  under  MDTA.  the 
actual  training  allowance  payments  in 
most  States  are  equivalent  to  the  average 
unemployment  compensation  prevailing 
in  those  States.  I  believe  that  this  limi- 
tation, imposed  by  most  States,  is  short- 
sighted in  that  it  fails  to  recognize  the 
longrun  benefit  to  those  States  in  en- 
couraging retraining  despite  the  higher 
payments  to  those  who  do  take  advan- 
tage of  retraining  while  unemployed 
than  to  the  unemployed  who  do  not.  By 
retraining  the  unemployed  for  market- 
able skills,  the  States  would  reduce  their 
unemplo3rment  compensation  costs  in  the 
long  run.  Expenditures  for  the  training 
of  the  unemployed  should  be  viewed  as 
an  investment  In  manpower. 

Since  a  change  in  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  standards  would  be 
difficult  and  time  consuming — State  leg- 
islatures would  have  to  approve  changes 
in  State  programs  and  many  legislatures 
meet  only  once  every  year  or  2  years — ^I 
propose  that  the  Congress  directly  act 
by  enacting  changes  in  the  present 
MDTA  training  allowance  formiila  and 
by  increasing  the  fimds  to  be  sp&aX,  for 
this  purpose.  It  Ls  obvious  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  that  our  labor  force, 
particularly  those  unemployed,  be  up- 
grfided  through  federally  financed  train- 
ing programs.  This  is  why  the  MDTA 
was  enacted  in  1962.  It  is  therefore 
illogical  not  to  provide  the  necessary 
financial  incentives  to  encourage  unem- 
ployed heads  of  households  to  sign  up 
for  a  suitable  training  program,  which 
may  last  as  long  as  a  year. 

Under  the  present  MDTA  formula,  in- 
dividuals are  receiving  weekly  training 
allowances  as  low  as  $22.72  in  Arkansas, 
$25.30  in  Alabama.  $24.99  in  South  Caro- 
lina, $23.05  in  Maine,  $23.50  in  Missis- 
sippi, $32.32  in  Pennsylvania,  and  $37.69 
in  New  York.  Any  earnings  from  woHe 
done  outside  training  time  are  deducted 
from  allowances  under  existing  laws.  In 
six  States  this  means  less  than  $100  per 
month;  in  practically  all  States  it  means 
less  than  $150  a  month.  According  to 
testimony  given  by  Deputy  Manpower 
Administrator  Seymour  Wolfbein  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  on  June  6.  1963,  there  are  al- 
ready a  significant  number  of  cases 
where  trainees  dropped  out  because  they 
could  not  support  their  families  on  the 
existing  allowances;  trainees  tiring  to 
retain  some  kind  of  Job  while  training 
find  the  confiict  in  hours  impossible  and 
drop  out  in  favor  of  jobs  they  are  hold- 
ing. 

I  propose  that  the  training  allowances 
under  the  MDTA  be  increased  by  using 
new  standards  or  a  combination  of 
standards — such  as  making  training 
equal  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  aver- 
age weekly  manufacturing  wage  in  the 
Nation  or  the  State — in  order  to  pro- 
vide MDTA  trainees  with  adequate  ton- 


porary  support.  I  believe  also  that  the 
increased  costs  of  the  new  programs  pro- 
posed today  under  MDTA  should  be  re- 
fiected  by  an  increase  In  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  program  in  this  hOL 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Bepreaentativee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresa  aaaembled.  That  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 202  the  following  new  subeeeUon: 

"(h)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Seeretery 
of  Labor  may  also  refer  for  the  development 
of  functional  literacy  and  basic  work  skills 
those  eligible  persons  who  wlU  thereby  be 
able  to  piirsue  coxuves  of  occupational 
training,  and  such  referrals  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  referral  for  training  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  selection  of  persons  under  this 
subsection,  and  such  persons  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  additional  52  weeks  of  training  al- 
lowances." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"nineteen"  and  Inserting  the  word  "sixteen" 
In  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  "5  percent" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "15  percent", 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  adding  the  following:  "Frovided.  That 
no  allowances  shall  be  pcUd  to  any  such 
youth  who  drops  out  of  school,  for  a  period 
of  three  months  after  the  date  'of  dropout." 

Sac.  3.  Section  231  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  "except 
that  with  respect  to  referrals  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  202  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  train- 
ing to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
(h)  through  other  appropriate  education 
agencies". 

Sec.  4.  Section  302  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "vocational"  before 
the  words  "education  and  training". 

Sac.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "voca- 
tional". 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  SEQRBGATION 
AND  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  today  for  a  litUe 
while  to  a  massive  problem  in  respect  of 
the  civil  rights  crisis  which  in  my 
opinion  seriously  endangers  the  coun- 
try. That  is  the  problem  of  Federal  aid 
to  State  programs  which  are  themselves 
segregated  or  in  which  there  is  discrimi- 
nation. This  is  a  tragic  aspect  of  the 
civil  rights  crisis.  There  are  many 
things  which  represent  injustice  to  our 
Negro  citizens,  which  they  consider  in- 
tolerable and  which  they  will  tolerate  no 
more.  Of  all  of  them — If  we  can  assess 
them  qualitatively — ^perhaps  the  most 
intolerable  is  the  q;>ending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  dedicated  under  the 
Constitution  to  equality  of  citisenship 
and  required  to  enforce  guarantees  of 
U.S.  citizenship  within  the  States,  of 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars — not  mil- 
lions, not  tens  of  millions,  but  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars — collected  from  all 
citizens  regardless  of  race  in  aid  of  pro- 
grams carried  on  by  States  under  condi- 
tions of  racial  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation. "This  practice  is  rife  almost 
throughout  the  Federal  establishment, 
and  we  are  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
trying  to  come  abreast  of  it. 
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can  deeply  understand 

,  ,,_, angry  when  their  tax 

moneys  an  aba  ed  tai  this  fashion,  not- 
withstanding th )  declarations  of  Presi- 
dents Roosertit  Tlruman.  Elsenhower, 
and  Kennedy,  a  id  when  a  good  deal  of 
such  dlscrlmlnj  tlon  persists  In  other 
cases  which  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  dealt  with. 

I,  together  lith  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hast],  dreularized  the 
Federal  Oovernment  departments  in 
which  anything  I  like  this  has  been  go- 
ing on.  and  we  mave  gathered  a  consid- 
erable body  of  I  q;>lies  fnmi  the  depart- 
ments as  to  wha  the  present  situation  is. 
The  situation  i  epresents  such  a  very 
interesting  state  of  facts  that  I  decided, 
when  the  Senate  was  not  doing  any  busi- 
ness, to  take  the  lecessary  time  to  spread 
,  it  upon  the  Rjtcc  so.  and  to  analyze  it  for 
the  Senate  and  for  the  people  of  the 
country. 

I  shall  state  m  i  objective  first,  because 
that  is  the  loyal  bhlng  to  do.  My  objec- 
tive is  to  demon  (trate  that  we  need  not 
wait  for  leglslaton.  not  even  for  the 
President's  re<iu<  st  for  discretionary  au- 
thority to  cut  ol '  aid  to  State  programs 
in  which  discrii  lination  or  segregation 
is  being  practiced.  If  we  take  the  ad- 
ministration at  its  own  word,  based 
upon  the  admini  itratlon's  own  statement 
of  its  powers,  tliere  are  areas  in  which 
the  administrati  m  can  move  now  with- 
out waiting  for  [Congress  to  act. 

This  is  critical  y  important,  because  all 
of  us  in  good  onscience  are  searching 
for  what  can  be  lone  now. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  in  for  a 
hot  session,  a  lo  ig  session,  a  hard  fight, 
and  that  It  will  ake  time.  Summertime 
is  upon  us.  Mai  y  people,  including  my- 
self, are  deeply  concerned  by  what  is 
encompassed  wi  hln  the  word  "demon- 
strains,"  whei  it  is  used  In  respect 
to  this  grave  na  ional  crisis. 

Tb  meet,  to  s]  eak,  to  parade,  and  to 
agitate  for  one's  point  of  view  Is  one 
thing.  However  when  irritations  or  im- 
reasonableness.  <  r  failure  to  enforce  the 
law,  which  we  r(  cently  saw  in  Birming- 
ham and  other  places,  or  the  use  of 
police  force  create  a  c(Midition  which 
breeds  violence,  "demonstrations"  can 
become  sometb  ng  very  serious  for 
America. 

We  are  all  searching  for  ways  in 
which  honorabU  changes,  urgently  re- 
quired for  man]  decades,  can  be  made 
without  waiting  for  new  law,  as  impor- 
tant as  new  law  also  is. 

This  is  the  po  nt  of  view  that  I  shall 
analyze,  in  orde '  to  show  what  can  be 
done  now.  Tha  is  the  constant  cry  of 
the  Negro  eoanunity.  This  demon- 
strates the  lines  of  activity  now  opened 
up,  which  may  w  accelerated  in  terms 
of  the  timing  o'  the  relief  which  can 
be  given.  Then  fore,  I  speak  in  those 
terms. 

Madam  President,  the  greatest  irony 
in  the  current  crisis  over  civil  rights 
which  Is  sweepln  r  the  Nation  is  the  fact 
that,  notwlthsta  idlng  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Oovi  mment  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution  by  many 
southern  State  md  municipal  govern- 
ments, the  Federal  Government  Itself 
continues  in  myriad  silent  ways  to  sub- 


sidize programs  which  tolerate  racicJ 
segregation  and  discrimination.  Every 
program  administered  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  in  southern  States  Is.  po- 
tentially at  least,  open  to  this  question. 
In  two  such  programs,  the  Congress  it- 
self has  embedded  the  now  discredited 
separate-but-equal  doctrine  into  statu- 
tory law:  both  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 
College  Act  and  the  Hill-Burton  Hospi- 
tal Construction  act  even  today  contain 
such  language  in  clear  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment.  One  of  the  failures 
of  Congress  in  the  civil  rights  field  is  the 
failiu*e  to  undo  these  anachronisms. 

In  all  the  other  programs,  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  specifically  to  prohibit 
such  use  of  Federal  funds,  which  are 
obtained  from  taxation  upon  all  regard- 
less of  color  or  race;  nonetheless,  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  powerless  to 
prevent  such  fiagrant  misuse  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys.  The  President  recognized 
this  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  early 
this  month  on  civil  rights  by  calling 
special  attention  to  such  use  of  public 
funds  and  the  efforts  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  made  "to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities by  banning  discrimination 
in  federally  financed  housing,  In  NDEA 
and  N8P  institutes,  in  federally  affected 
employment,  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Reserve,  in  the  training  of  civilian  de- 
fense workers  and  In  all  federally  owned 
and  leased  facilities."  But  these  are 
only  a  beginning,  both  because  there  are 
still  vast  areas  not  mentioned  and  be- 
cause enforcement  efforts  mxist  follow 
promulgation  of  dry  rules.  The  Presi- 
dent recognized  this  by  not  leaving  the 
matter  at  that  point.  However,  instead 
of  detailing  what  further  areas  he  be- 
lieved the  executive  branch  now  has  au- 
thority to  deal  with,  he  indicated  that 
under  many  statutes  the  power  of  the 
Administrator  to  withhold  funds  if  dis- 
crimination were  not  ended  "is  at  best 
questionable."  For  this  reason  he  called 
for  the  passage  of  a  single  comprehen- 
sive provision  making  It  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  required  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  to  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  in  which  racial  discrim- 
ination occurs.  One  provision  of  the 
legislation  since  sent  by  the  administra- 
tion to  the  Congress  calls  for  such  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  be  given  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  title  6  of  the 
administration's  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill.  S.  1731.  entiUed  "Nondiscrimination 
in  Federally  Assisted  Programs." 

There  being  no  objection,  title  6  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord.  as 
follows:  I 

TTPUt     VI — NONSlSCBIMIMATION     IN     ROXRALLT 
A8SI8TCD    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  eoi.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
to  the  contrary  in  any  law  of  the  United 
States  providing  or  authorizing  direct  or  in- 
direct financial  assistance  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  program  or  activity  by  way  of 
grant,  contract,  loan,  insurance,  guaranty, 
or  otherwise,  no  such  law  shall  be  interpreted 
as  requiring  that  such  financial  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  in  circumstances  under 
which  individuals  participating  in  or  bene- 
fiting from  the  program  or  activity  are  dis- 
erimlnated  against  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  or  are  de- 


nied participation  or  benefits  therein  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  All  contracts  made  in  connection 
with  any  such  program  <xc  activity  shall  con- 
tain such  conditions  as  the  President  may 
prescribe  for  the  pxupose  of  assuring  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  in 
my  view,  this  request  by  the  President 
is  unnecessary  as  a  matter  of  law  since 
the  Executive  already  has  such  power. 
In  fact.  I  believe  that  the  Executive  al- 
ready has  a  duty  in  this  regard — a 
mandatory  requirement  imder  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  in  article  2.  section 
3,  which  gives  the  President  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced; 
and  under  the  5th  amendment  and  the 
14th  amendment,  which  Impose  upon 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  the  responsibility  for  affording 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all  UJ3. 
citizens.  Under  those  three  sections  of 
the  Constitution — article  2.  section  3; 
the  5th  amendment;  and  the  14th 
amendment — the  President  has  such 
authority. 

The  President  has  long  been  urged  to 
take  action  to  cut  off  aid  to  State  and 
municipal  programs  with  respect  to 
which  discrimination  and  segregation 
have  been  practiced.  In  August  1961  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
submitted  to  the  President  a  carefully 
documented  memorandum  entiUed  "Fed- 
erally Supported  Discrimination,"  which 
detailed  the  facts  about  segregation  and 
discrimination  in  federally -aided  pro- 
grams in  military  affairs,  education,  em- 
ployment, housing,  health  services,  and 
agriculture,  and  called  for  an  Executive 
order  ending  Federal  support  of  such 
practices.  The  memorandimi  also  cited 
legal  authority  and  precedents  for  such 
an  order,  which  were  more  than  ample, 
including  Executive  orders  by  Presidents 
Roosevelt.  Truman,  and  Eisenhower 
barring  discrimination  in  various  fields. 

The  President  has  not  issued  such  an 
order,  although  the  memorandum  spe- 
cifically referred  to  the  1960  Democratic 
platform  pledges  of  Executive  action.  I 
call  attention  to  page  8  of  that  memo- 
randum, which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Democratic  Party  platform  pledged 
Executive  action  to  achieve  "equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  throughout  the  Federal 
Establishment  and  on  all  Government  con- 
tracts;" "the  termination  of  racial  segre- 
gation throughout  Federal  services  and  in- 
stitutions," "an  end  to  discrimination  in 
Federal  housing  programs,  including  fed- 
erally assisted  housing." 

Instead  of  honoring  those  pledges,  al- 
most 2  years  after  taking  office  the  Pres- 
ident issued  a  limited  Executive  order 
against  discrimination  in  Federal  hous- 
ing and  he  is  now  broadening  the  Fed- 
eral contract  order  to  cover  federally 
aided  construction.  As  to  the  federally 
aided  housing,  I  shall  refer  to  an  answer 
to  my  inquiries  from  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  which  very  clear- 
ly shows  that  In  view  of  the  limitation 
of  applicability  of  the  order  to  new 
housing,  nothing  appreciable  has  yet 
happened,  but  there  Is  hope  that  It  will 
happen  as  new  housing  comes  into  use. 
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Both  of  these  orders — that  is.  the  one 
on  housing  and  the  one  on  discrimina- 
tion in  Government  contracts  with  rela- 
tion to  federally-aided  constructioo — 
added  further  precedents  for  the  broad- 
scale  executive  action  which  the  mem- 
orandum called  for.  The  clear  legal 
authority  for  such  action,  even  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  direction,  was  again 
supported  unanimously  during  a  hearing 
held  on  May  17, 1963  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  by  legal  authorities,  in- 
cluding a  panel  of  Southern  law  school 
professors  and  the  United  States  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  This  was  also  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  Commission's 
April  recommendation  to  the  President 
in  regard  to  the  flagrant  denial  by  the 
State  of  Mississippi  of  rights  granted  to 
citizens  there  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

In  my  view,  there  are  four  ways  to 
insure  that  all  State  and  local  programs 
supported  with  Federal  fimds  shall  be 
administered  without  regard  to  race  or 
color.  Two  of  those  four  ways  can  be 
accmnpllshed  by  the  Executive  alone, 
and  two  by  Congress. 

First.  The  President  can  Issue  an 
across-the-board  Executive  order  ban- 
ning the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  pro- 
grams in  which  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation on  racial  grounds  is  practiced. 

Second.  Each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  can,  even  without 
Executive  order,  refuse  to  disburse  fimds 
for  such  use.  which  is  in  effect  what  the 
T3B.  Civil  Rights  Commission  called  for 
in  the  Mississippi  case  and  in  their  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  Subccoomittee 
on  Education. 

Third.  Congress  can  specify  in  e^h 
program  authorization  and  in  each  ap- 
propriation bill  that  fimds  shall  not  be 
used  for  such  piui>08es.  I  have  repeat- 
edly offered  such  amendments;  and  in 
each  case  my  amendments  have  been 
tabled  on  motion  of  the  leaderdilp.  So 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  a  route  Con- 
gress wishes  to  travel. 

Fourth.  Congress  can  enact  an  across- 
the-board  pn^bltion  against  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  funds,  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moksb]  rec- 
ommends in  the  bill  he  Introduced  on 
June  4.  and  as  the  President  recom- 
mends in  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill,  in 
discretionary  rather  than  the  manda- 
tory form. 

Certainly  Congress  has  a  grave  respon- 
sibility in  the  field  of  civU  rights  which 
it  has  greviously  failed  to  fulfill.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  finally, 
come  aroimd  to  this  view.  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  pledge  my  full  support  for  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  measures  he 
has  proposed.  But  I  believe  this  one  as- 
pect of  his  request  for  legislation — ^that 
is,  discretionary  authority  to  cut  off 
Federal  aid  to  existing  State  or  local 
programs  engaged  in  segregation  or  dis- 
crimination— ^postpones  too  long  the  re- 
sults which  can  be  achieved  immediately, 
without  legislation. 

The  prospects  for  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  the  cloture  vote  hurdle  in  the 
Senate  are  difficult  enough  without  add- 
hig  to  them  the  burden  of  enacting  a 


provision  which  is  unnecessary,  at  least 
in  the  form  in  which  it  Is  proposed.  I 
have  made  a  determined  effort  to  as- 
certain whether  the  executive  branch 
Itself  believes  it  is  necessary  to  have 
such  a  law.  I  take  the  floor  today  to 
make  known  the  results,  so  far,  of  my 
inquiry.  I  believe  the  results  of  that 
inqiiiry  will  enable  Congress  to  tailor 
the  legislation  to  the  specific  need  to 
which  the  executive  branch  testifies,  so 
that  immediate  progress  will  not  be  de- 
ferred in  areas  in  which  no  legislation 
is  considered  necessary,  even  by  the 
executive  branch  itself. 

I  have  already  made  clear  the  im- 
plications of  time  in  this  whole  situa- 
tion and,  therefore,  the  urgent  reason 
why  we  should  not  let  time  get  away 
from  us  now. 

In  the  same  respect.  I  have  had  called 
to  my  attention  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  RussKLL]  on  the  subject  of  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
cut  off  aid  to  State  or  mimicipally  seg- 
regated projects.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  feels  very  strongly 
about  this  subject.  Indeed,  the  New 
York  Times  says  that  he  considers  that 
part  of  the  administration's  bill  to  be  a 
"genocide"  provision.  That  indicates, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  where  it  hurts. 
This  is  where  States  which  have  been 
receiving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money,  far  more  than  they 
pay  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  are  com- 
plaining, because  they  are  hurt  by  the 
threat  that  this  kind  of  money  will  be 
cut  off  when  the  State  does  not  0(Hnply 
with  the  constitutional  protection  vouch- 
safed to  all  citizens. 

Madam  President.  I  know  it  has  been 
said  that  this  may  hurt  those  whom  it  is 
designed  to  help--namely  the  Negroes — 
more  than  they  would  be  hurt  if  the 
funds  continued  to  be  paid.  If  a  show- 
ing of  that  necessity  can  be  made,  per- 
haps the  Presidential  discretion  should 
be  utilized  in  order  to  continue  for  the 
moment — because  of  the  greater  good — 
what  is  an  Intolerable  situation.  But  I 
doubt  that  there  will  be  very  many  of 
such  cases,  because  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  the  South  is  united  almost  as  one 
in  being  perfectly  willing  to  suffer  that 
hardship  for  the  greater  good  and  for 
the  lessening  of  the  discrimination  they 
have  suffered  for  more  than  100  years  by 
not  having  the  same  opportunities  to 
have  Jobs,  to  receive  an  education,  to 
purchase  homes,  or  to  enjoy  the  dignity, 
as  individuals  and  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  they  are  entiUed. 
From  eversrthing  we  know.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Negroes  of  the  South  who 
are  running  the  risks  in  the  activities 
they  have  undertaken  there  will  be  will- 
ing to  forgo  the  benefits  of  almost  all  of 
these  programs,  rather  than  to  continue 
to  suffer  the  hardships  they  have  imder- 
gone  for  so  many  decades.  Yet.  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  the  President  now 
has  is  not  being  exercised  fully  today. 

Some  of  these  figures  are  blocking. 
For  example,  consider  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. As  late  as  1961.  it  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  51  cents  for  each 
dollar  it  received  in  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  municipal  programs.  The  State  of 
Mississippi  paid  41  cents  for  every  dol- 


lar it  received  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  State  of  Georgia  paid  64 
cents  for  every  dollar  it  received  in  con- 
nection with  programs  of  this  character. 

I  have  voted  time  and  time  agam  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  bills  and  other 
legislation  for  Federal  aid  programs, 
under  which  New  York  pays  5  or  6  times 
the  amount  it  has  any  likelihood  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  the  formulas  I  have  sponsored 
in  this  connection  would  result  in  having 
New  York  receive  back  even  less.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Federal  Government  is  better 
operated  when  States  which  cannot  help 
themselves  receive  aid.  even  though 
States  such  as  New  York  do  not  re- 
ceive back  from  the  Treasury  the 
amounts  of  revenue  they  pay  into  it.  But 
I  feel  that  it  is  unjust  to '  States 
which  pay  such  large  portions  of  the 
Federal  revenues  if  large  Federal  pay- 
ments are  made  to  States  which  con- 
tinue to  discriminate  and  segregate  be- 
cause of  race.         ^ 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  administrators  of  the 
various  Federal  programs  imderstand 
that  they  do  have  the  authority  to  pre- 
vent discriminatory  use  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  tax  dollars  they  expend 
each  year,  I,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hast]  in  April  of  this 
year  directed  a  series  of  letters  to  six 
Cabinet  members  and  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  The  letters  asked  specific  ques- 
tions about  the  handling  of  the  respec- 
tive programs,  based  principally  upon 
the  leadership  conference  memoran- 
dum, and  updated  to  take  into  account 
the  changes  which  had  come  about  in 
the  intervening  almost  2  years.  Each 
letter  concluded  with  the  question  "Is 
it  your  Department's  view  that  sufficient 
authority  already  exists  imder  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  nondiscrimination  in  all  your 
Department's  programs,  or  is  enactment 
of  further  Federal  law  considered  neces- 
sary?" The  letters  were  directed  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture; Commerce;  Defense;  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Labor;  and  Post 
Office;  and  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

I  have  now  received  full  answers  from 
the  Deparixnents  of  Commerce;  Defense; 
and  Post  Office;  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  The  Labor  Department  has  sub- 
mitted only  a  partial  answer  at  this 
point  The  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  not  yet  replied  to  my  inquiries,  al- 
though they  are  expected  shortly.  I 
strongly  urge  that  their  replies  and  the 
full  reply  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
be  expedited  so  that  a  full  picture  of  the 
positions  of  the  Executive  branch  on  this 
matter  will  be  a  matter  of  record  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  undertake 
to  analyze  the  replies  I  have  received 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate.  It  is.  of 
course,  vital  that  the  Congress  be  told 
in  what  specific  respects  such  legisla- 
tion is  deemed  necessary;  and  the  an- 
swers 80  far  received  are  extremely 
hdpful  in  that  regard. 
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OooxssL  or 
DaTABTMsirr  or  Cratuncm, 
WaOUngton,  D.C..  June  27. 1993. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
UJ.  Senate. 
WiuhiTifton.  D.O. 

Dbab  SKitAiQa  JAvna:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  April  19  requesting 
answers  to  a  number  of  questions  concerning 
nondiscrimination  In  projects  carried  on  un- 
der programs  of  this  Department. 

There  are  attached  replies  to  your  ques- 
tions A-E  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  Area  RedeveloiHnent  Admlnlatra- 
tlon,  the  agencies  to  whose  programs  theee 
questions  relate. 

You  have  asked  whether  we  believe  we 
have  sufllclent  authority  to  condition  grants 
of  Federal  funds  on  assurances  of  nondis- 
crimination. As  the  attachments  demon- 
strate, our  authority  is  sufficient  Insofar  as 
many  aspects  of  these  programs  are  con- 
cerned. However,  enactment  of  tltlee  II 
(Injunctive  Relief  Against  Discrimination  in 
Public  Accommodations)  and  VI  (Nondis- 
crimination in  Federally  Assisted  Programs) 
of  the  hUl  submitted  by  the  President  on 
June  19  and  the  extension  of  Jiu'lsdlction  of 
the  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, provided  by  Executive  Order 
11114.  together,  would  take  care  of  the  mat- 
ters outlined  In  your  questions  C-1  and  D. 
Sincerely  yours, 

1  Lawbxmcs  Joma. 

I       Acting  Oeneral  Counsel. 

iNroaitATiON  StrsacRTaD  bt  Abba  Rzobvklop- 
MBNT  ADMnnanuTioH  zm  Conwbction  With 
SxNATOB  Javits'  LBrrxa  or  Apbu.  19,  1963 
Questions  B  and  C  of  Senator  Javits'  letter 
relate  to  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration.    Ques- 
tion B  reads  as  follows: 

"B.  What  measures  have  been  taken  or  are 
contemplated  to  asstire  that  employment  op- 
portunities created  by  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  will  be  made  available 
without  r^ard  to  tbe  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin  of  Job  applicants?" 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  did 
not  create  any  new.  subetantlve  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program.  It  merely  authorises 
additional  appropriations  for  existing  pro- 
grams. Section  3(c)  of  the  act  requlree 
that  all  grants-in-aid  made  from  APW  allo- 
cations "be  made  in  accordance  with  all  of 
the  provisions  of  such  law."  Accordingly, 
we  miist  leave  this  matter  to  each  of  the 
delegate  agencies  under  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program.  For  example,  the  Com- 
nranlty  Facilities  Administration  utilizes  the 
fc^owlng  clatise  tn  lo«m  and/or  grant  agree- 
ments providing  for  the  financing  and  con- 
struction of  public  woiks  or  facilities  under 
the  Accelerated  PubUe  Works  Act: 

"Sac.  35.  Nondiscrimination:  The  borrower 
shall  require  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimi- 
nation against  any  «nployee  who  Is  employed 
In  carrying  out  the  project,  against  any  ap- 
plicant for  such  employment,  because  of  race, 
religion,  color  or  national  origin.  This  pro- 
vision shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following:  employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion, or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment advertising;  layoff  or  termination; 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation; 
and  selecticm  for  training,  including  appren- 
ticeship. The  borrower  shall  insert  the  fore- 
going provision  of  this  section  in  all  its 
ccmtracts  for  project  work  and  will  require 
all  of  Its  contractors  for  such  work  to  insert 
a  slmUar  provision  in  all  subcontracts  for 
project  work:  Prorided,  That  the  foregoing 
provlaloa  at  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts  or  subcontracts  for  standard 
commercial  supplies  or  raw  materials.  The 
borrower  shall  poet  at  the  project,  in  con- 
spicuous places  available  for  employees  and 
appllcaats  tcr  employment,  notices  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  setting  fca^h  the 
provlstons  of  this  nondiscrimination  clause." 


We  have  provided  a  ssparate  answer  be- 
low to  each  Individual  question  within 
question  O. 

"1.  What  steps  lunre  been  taken  to  assure 
that  employment  opportunities  created  by 
loan  programs  under  the  Area  Bedevelop- 
ment  Act  are  availabla  without  regard  to 
the  race,  color,  creed,  or  natlohal  origin  of 
Job  applicants?" 

In  answering  this  question  a  distinction 
miist  be  made  between  employment  prac- 
tices of  constnictlon  contractors  and  em- 
ployment practices  of  those  occupying  fa- 
cilitlee  constructed. 

With  respect  to  construction  contractors 
on  projects  financed  by  public  facllltlee 
loans  and  granta  made  under  sections  7  and 
8  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration,  acting  as 
agent  for  ARA.  Includes  a  clause  In  its  agree- 
ment with  our  borrower  Identical  to  that 
shown  in  our  answer  to  question  B  above. 

With  reepect  to  construction  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  facilities  financed  by 
ARA  under  section  0  we  have  not  Included 
such  clauses.  Under  Executive  Order  11114 
of  Jiine  22.  however,  such  clauses  will  here- 
after be  reqtiired.  Moreover,  the  reporting 
requirements  of  that  order  will  facilitate 
enforcement  of  the  nondiscrimination 
clausee  now  required  on  projects  under  sec- 
tions 7  and  8. 

With  respect  to  employment  practices  ta 
occupants  of  ARA-finanoed  coaunerdal  and 
industrial  facilities,  we  have  not  required  as 
a  condition  for  a  commercial  or  Industrial 
loan  under  section  6  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  that  a  borrower  execute  covenants 
with  respect  to  its  employment  practices. 
The  Congress.  In  authorising  oiu:  loan  pro- 
gram for  commercial  and  industrial  proj- 
ects, did  not  Indicate  its  Intmt  with  regard 
to  employment  practices  of  private  bor- 
rowers. 

Enactment  of  title  VI  of  the  Prealdent's 
bill  would,  of  course,  resolve  this  question. 

"2.  How  do  you  determine  whether  these 
Job  opportunities  are  made  known  to  all 
eligible  applicants  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis?" 

Tour  attention  is  invited  to  that  portion 
of  the  above-cited  nondiscrimination  clause 
used  by  the  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration for  public  facility  loans  which  reads : 
"The  borrower  shall  post  at  the  project,  In 
conspicuotis  places  available  for  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  by  the  Oovemment  setting  forth 
the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimination 
clause." 

"3.  How  many  Negroes  have  seciued  em- 
ployment under  this  program?" 

We  do  not  have  any  information  at  this 
time  as  to  the  niunber  of  Negroes  who  have 
secured  employment  under  our  program. 
However,  ARA,  in  cooperation  with  the  UJ3. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  is  cturently  In  the 
procees  of  making  a  sampling  survey  which 
should  provide  this  Information  in  fibe  near 
future. 

"4.  Have  businesses  opoated  by  Negroes 
utilized  the  benefits  avaUable  imder  the  ARA 
program?" 

A  few  businesses  operated  by  Negroes  have 
utilized  the  benefits  available  under  the 
ARA  program.  For  example.  ARA  has  re- 
ceived several  formal  proposals  in  its  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offices  from  Negro  businessmen 
for  assistance  under  section  6  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  These  proposals  are 
imdergoing  normal  processing.  In  addition, 
our  field  representatives  report  that  Negro 
businessmen  are  gradually  submitting  proj- 
ects for  ARA  assistance  to  our  field  coordi- 
nat<»v.  Tliese  will  be  forwarded  for  further 
processing  at  our  Washington,  D.C.,  office. 
However,  Negroes  have  been  slow  to  respond 
to  the  benefits  available  under  the  ARA 
program  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  program.  In  this  connection,  ARA 
has  bean  and  ts  attempting  to  educate  Negro 
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businessmen  with  respect  to  our  program. 
(Also  see  answer  to  question  6  below.) 

"6.  Are  Negro  businesses  repreaented  on 
ARA  committees?" 

There  are  presently  some  Negroes  on  local 
area  committees  orguilaed  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  overall  economic  development 
programs  (OEDP's)  for  their  respective  areas. 
Also,  in  addition  to  being  members  of  local 
development  organizations,  Negroes  in  some 
areas  have  taken  the  leadership  in  forming 
organizations  to  provide  the  10  percent  con- 
tribution to  the  aggregate  cost  of  ARA  proj- 
ects as  required  under  section  6(b)(9)(B) 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Constant 
efforts  are  being  made  by  ARA  field  personnel 
to  encourage  expansion  of  minority  group 
participation  In  local  planning  organizatiims. 

"6.  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  ac- 
quaint Negro  businessmen  with  the  pro- 
gram?" 

A  personal  and  special  appesd  has  been 
and  is  being  made  throughout  the  Nation 
to  all  types  of  community  and  State  or- 
ganizations (for  example,  business  associa- 
tions, colleges  and  universities,  and  urban 
leagues)  for  the  pxupoee  of  enlisting  their 
support  and  cooperatloh  In  developing  great- 
er participation  on  the  part  of  Negroee  in 
tbe  ARA  program.  These  groups  are  asked 
to  encourage  participation  of  Negroes  not 
only  as  workers  in  ARA  projects,  but  also 
as  applicants  for  section  6  loans  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  as  participants 
In  local  development  groups. 

iNrOaMATTON  StTBMrXTZD  BT  BtTXKAU  OT  PUB- 
LIC Roads  in  Amswxb  to  Senatob  Javits' 
liETTxa  or  Apan.  19, 1963 

Questions  A.  B,  D,  and  B  of  Senator  Javits' 
letter  relate  to  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  The  questions  and  answers 
are  as  follows : 

"A.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  enforce 
the  employment  nondiscrimination  clause  in 
contracts  with  States  under  the  Federal 
highway  program?  How  do  you  determine 
the  extent  to  which  employment  discrimina- 
tion has  been  eliminated  and  the  extent  to 
which  Negroes  have  been  employed  on  these 
projects?  Please  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  this  nondiscrimination  policy  in  terms  of 
Negro  employment  in  specific  Job  categories 
on  highway  projects." 

While  there  are  no  specific  enforcement 
instructions  with  respect  to  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation clause  in  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
tracts let  by  the  States,  a  breach  of  this 
clause,  as  well  as  varioxis  other  reqiUred  con- 
tract provisions,  may  be  groimds  for  ter- 
mination of  the  contract.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  makes  periodic  inspections  to 
insiu-e  compliance  with  all  provlEions  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  construction  contracts  let 
by  tbe  States,  and  takes  appropriate  action 
in  instances  of  noncompliance.  Because  a 
comprehensive  reporting  requirement  had 
not  been  established,  very  few  administra- 
tive or  compliance  problems  have  been  en- 
countered. As  indicated  in  the  answer  to 
Item  B,  a  survey  concerning  nondiscrimina- 
tion is  currently  being  made  with  respect  to 
certain  highway  projects  under  the  accelerat- 
ed public  works  program.  This  survey  and 
reports  required  under  Executive  Order  No. 
11114  together,  will  give  a  better  picture  of 
the  operation  of  the  nondiscrimination 
clause. 

"B.  What  measures  have  been  taken  or  are 
contemplated  to  asEure  that  employment  op- 
portunities created  by  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  will  be  made  available 
without  regard  to  the  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin  of  Job  applicants?" 

A  nondiscrimination  siirvey  is  currently 
being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
at  the  request  of  the  VS.  Commission  on 
ClvU  Rights,  of  selected  highway  projects 
being  constructed  under  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program.    The  results  of  this  sur- 
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vey  will  be  reported  on  a  form  furnished  by 
that  Commission. 

"D.  Are  any  provisions  being  made  to 
avoid  discrimination  in  the  availability  of 
places  of  public  accommodation  authorlBed 
by  States  to  operate  along  the  rights-of-way 
of  highways  built  with  90  percent  Federal 
funds?" 

Commercial  facilities  providing  public  ac- 
commodations, such  as  restaiutmts  and 
motels,  are  not  permitted  to  be  located  with- 
in the  public  right-of-way  of  any  Interstate 
projects  financed  in  part  with  90  percent 
Federal-aid  highway  'funds.  The  Federal- 
aid  highway  legislation  contains  no  provi- 
sion relating  to  nondiscrimination  in  the  use 
of  privately  owned  facilities  as  may  provide 
for  public  accommodations  along,  but  out- 
side of  such  highway  rights-of-way.  Legis- 
lation would  be  neceesary  before  any  action 
could  be  taken  by  us. 

"E.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  assure 
that  persons  displaced  by  the  Federal  high- 
way iM-ogram  wiU  be  relocated  in  decent 
housing  provided  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis?" 

Our  authority  with  respect  to  relocation  is 
limited  to  section  133  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  This  provides  only  that  the 
States  give  assxirance  relocation  advisory 
assistance  shall  be  provided  for  familiee  dis- 
placed by  Federal -aid  highway  projects  and 
that  certain  moving  expenses  authorized 
under  State  law  may  be  reimbursed.  How- 
ever, attention  is  mvited  to  Executive  Or- 
der No.  11063  relating  to  equal  opportunity 
in  housing  which  provides  that  federally 
financed  housing  or  housing  financed  on  the 
credit  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  must  be 
sold,  leased,  or  rented  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  the 
reply  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
deals  primarily  with  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  program,  which  is 
a  very  considerable  one,  and  with  the 
Federal-aid-to-highways  program.  Of 
course,  since  the  original  documents  are 
printed  in  the  Record,  my  comments 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  those  docu- 
ments. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  the 
area  redevelopment  program,  insofar  as 
community  facilities  are  concerned,  it 
appears  that  there  is  an  effort  to  enforce 
nondiscrimination.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  employment  practices  of  occu- 
pants of  ARA-financed  commercial  and 
industrial  facilities,  the  report  states: 

We  have  not  required  as  a  condition  for 
commercial  or  industrial  loans  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  that  a 
borrower  execute  covenants  with  reepect  to 
its  employment  practices.  The  Congress,  in 
authorizing  our  loan  program  for  commercial 
and  industrial  projects,  did  not  indicate  its 
Intent  with  regard  to  employment  practices 
of  private  borrowers. 

So  here  is  a  specific  case  in  which  it  is 
claimed  that  legislation  is  required,  al- 
though as  regards  community  facilities, 
it  is  claimed  that  legislation  is  not  re- 
quired. 

As  regards  the  road  program,  the 
statement  in  the  report  is  as  follows: 

While  there  are  no  s|}eclfic  enforcement 
Instructions  with  respect  to  the  nondtsciim- 
Inatlon  clause  In  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
tracts let  by  the  Statee,  a  breach  of  this 
clause,  as  well  as  various  other  required  con- 
tract provisions,  may  be  grounds  for  termi- 
nation of  the  contract. 

The  report  then  states  that  a  nondis- 
crimination survey  is  currenUy  being 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  at 


the  request  of  the  VJB.  CivU  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  that  a  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted. So  that  question  still  remains 
in  the  pending  category. 

Also,  as  regards  commercial  facilities 
providing  public  accommodations,  such 
as  restaurants  and  motels,  the  Depart- 
ment states  that  they  are  not  permitted 
to  be  located  within  the  public  right-of- 
way  of  any  interstate  project  financed 
in  part  with  Federal-aid  highway  funds. 
The  Department  also  states: 

The  Federal-aid  highway  legislation  eon- 
tains  no  provision  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  tbe  use  of  privately  owned  facilities 
as  may  be  provided  for  public  accommoda- 
tions along,  but  outside  of  such  highway 
rights-of-way.  Legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary before  any  action  could  be  undertaken 
by  us. 

That  is  a  clear  indication  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  as  is  true  in  connection  with  at 
least  a  part  of  the  Federal  area  redevel- 
opment program,  legislation  is  consid- 
ered needed,  whereas,  with  respect  to  the 
other  parts,  no  legislation  is  considered 
needed  and  the  Department  can  proceed 
now,  according  to  its  own  view. 

Madam  President,  before  I  proceed 
further.  I  note  that  my  colleague  and 
partner  In  this  effort,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [1^.  HaktI.  Is  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  suspend  and  let  him  carry  on  in  any 
way  he  sees  fit.    I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  so  graciously 
S^elding.  I  am  present  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  in 
full  in  relation  to  the  effort  which  he  is 
making.  As  the  Senator  has  suggested. 
many  Senators  have  Jo  ned  in  the  effort, 
which  I  think  will  have  real  significance 
for  all  of  us,  as  we  approach  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  the  civil 
rights  bills.  I  shall  make  my  remarks 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  But  I  should 
like  to  have  him  know  that  I  have  en- 
Joyed  very  much  his  comments,  particu- 
larly that  portion  of  his  statement  with 
respect  to  the  challenges  that  have  been 
directed  against  the  proposal  that  we 
do  in  fact  face  the  obligation  of  with- 
holding funds  and  :.topping  subsidization 
of  discrimination.  I  agree  with  every 
word  he  has  said. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  should  like  to  make  crystal  clear 
that  we  have  proceeded  together  as  a 
team  on  this  subject.  I  have  the  great- 
est devotion  to  bipartisanship  in  this 
field.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential. 
I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  presentation  by  me,  but  repre- 
sents a  complete  team  effort  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HaktI.  I 
hope  our  course  will  continue  in  that  way 
until  we  realize  all  the  potentials  which 
inhere  in  this  particular  approach.  I 
pledge  myself  to  continue  the  effort  in 
that  way.  I  would  not  have  spoken 
today  on  this  subject  if  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hakt]  were  not  prepared 
to  speak  on  his  own  behalf. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  3^eld  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
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la.  nUtlon  to  the  bl- 
■boui  which  the  Senalor 
hk  hM  exptewcd  hia  point 
of  Tlew  many  timet  In  tho  post  Ttwre 
•hoaldbette  lilkst  rMUaUion  by  Sen- 
aton  on  bo«h  iklei  of  the  aisle  that  we 
need  a  Mpartl  nn  effort  if  the  Senate  is 
to  deiivar  to  he  people  of  America  a 
miiawii  wtale  i  the  people  have  every 
riclit  toeqwc  ^ 
Mr.  JAVTTE .  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Madam  Pre  Ident,  I  come  now  to  the 
critical  and  i  oportant  question  of  de- 
fense. I  arte  u  lanlmoiis  consent  that  the 
letter  of  raqwt  tocether  with  the  reply 
be  piinted  in  iftut  Racou  at  this  point. 

no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  tt>  be  VTinted  in  the  RscosD, 
as  followa: 


r  3.  llcWa  !!*■*, 

Depmrtment  of  J  ie/en«e, 
irofMn^Ofi,  JD.^. 

DBAS   lAi. 


ICAT  0. 1M3. 


Ttkt  President  hM 
Max  Vederal 
B)gt  be  eatpendcd  lo  w  to  «&- 
ttion  ot  dJaerlmliut- 
aquftUty  of  <q>portunl^  for 
•11  eerrleeoMa  a  iMUld  be  aaeured.  In  this  re- 
gard, would  yo  1  be  good  enough  to  advise 
me  at  your  tat.  Ueet  conTenlence  as  to  the 


tk»  and  Uiat 


fcAowtBf 

(1)  MatkHial 
elal  sBiF^g^tloi 
Whs*  atepa  ha' 


Quard:  How  estenslve  Is  ra- 
in Wattonal  Guard  units? 
been  taken  or  are  contem- 
plated  to  ellMl^ate  racial  segregation  where 
it  sodsts? 


(2)  Beserres 
regatlon  in  the 

-been  taken  to 
of  tboDepu^ 
eoapUaaee  wttl  i 
Anny.  Mavy.  Ali 
•anrw?    What 
directive? 

(3)  BOTC: 
tkms   spoaaorliig 
Corps  program^ 
dents?    What 
poMey  wltk 
BOTO 
crtaalnato? 

(4)  Ohra  ds<i 
crlninakloa 
dvU  dif sua 
eUltaM.andln 

(B) 
la  belnc  taken 
tiee  to  an 


How  extensive  Is  racial  seg- 
Beserres?  What  steps  have 
mplement  the  memorandum 
iecretary  of  April  3,  1963,  on 
KsaeutlTe  Order  9981  In  the 
Pore*,  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
lave  been  the  results  of  this 

¥hlch    educational    Instltu- 

Reserve    Officer    Training 

refuse  to  admit  Negro  stu- 

the  Department  of  Defense 

to  the  maintenance  of 

at  Instltutiona  which  dls- 


rei  pect 


dlachar  ^7 


^rpe  oC 

(6)   AvallabUlty 
have  basB  tak^n 
has*  basil  the 
of  the  Deputy 
aTanabm^  of 
xuA  wttli  respec; 


ta 
(b)  SSorts  t» 
tttaaoC 
ziiattans 

(c>  Hw  use 
anforcement  of 

(d)  The 
members  of 
the  violation 
customs? 

(7)  Is  the 
steps   to 
serrteemea  wWk 
education. 

Is  It  your 
authority  already 
tl(«  or  laws  of 
the  espendltun 


TO  what  extent  is  dls- 

segregatlon  prohibited  in 

tiilnlng  programs,  use  of  fa- 

Ipcal  clvU  defense  corps  units? 

tlon  of  Justice:  What  action 

to  assure  equal  military  Jus- 

in.  for  example,  sentencing, 

counsel,  and  manner  and 


of  facilities:  What  st«ps 
to  implement,  and  what 

results  of,  the  mtn^g-fttMliim 

I  iecretary  of  June  19,  1961.  on 
unities  to  military  peraon- 
to  the  following: 

of  facilities  on  base 

tted  facilities  are  not  avaU- 

lOliitles  surrounding  the  base? 

obtain  unswgregnted  facil- 

commanrt-communlty 


eoni  kmction 


tt  rough 
committees? 

>f  military  police  to  support 

'  racial  segregation? 

proiisioa  of  legal  assistance  to 

tht  Armed  Forces  involved  in 

racial  segregation  laws  or 


Dc  Murtment 


considering  further 

equal  opportunity  for  all 

respect  to  oC-baae  bousing, 

poUoe  relations? 

view  that  sufficient 

exists  under  the  Constitu- 

the  United  States  to  prevent 

of  VMeral  funds  in  a  man- 


jom  whlA  supports  s«gregatkm  and  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  servicemen 
while  on  and  off  base? 
I  would  appreciate  your  early  r^y. 
With  best  wlalMs. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senate. 


'  SXCBBTABT  OF  DBVKNSB. 

WnMHgtcm,  DJC^  June  2$,  1»€3. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javzxb, 
17.5.  Senate. 

Dbab  SxMATOa  jAVTTs:  Thank  you  for  yow 
letter  of  May  S,  1963,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense concerning  equality  of  (^portunity  for 
all  servicemen. 

The  re^wnaes  to  the  six  questions  raised 
in  jrour  letter  tcUom  in  the  order  and  ntim- 
berlng  in  whldi  they  are  listed  in  your  letter 
of  May  6 : 

(1)  National  Guard:  The  problem  of 
oomplete  integration  of  the  National  Guard 
has  been  receiving  continuing  attention 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  toward 
thisgoaL 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
legally  possible  to  withhold  Federal  fxmds 
as  a  meana  of  bringing  about  integration  in 
State  Natloilal  Guard  unite,  but  the  Depart- 
ment has  sought  to  make  progress  through 
persuasion  and  consultation  with  State  Gov- 
ernors and  Adjutants  General  rather  than 
through  elTorts  to  withhold  funds.  In  ad- 
dition, integration  Is  being  effected  when 
Guard  tmits  from  any  State  are  ordered  Into 
the  Federal  service  by  assignment  of  person- 
nel by  the  military  departments  to  thoae 
units  without  regard  to  race.  Integration 
also  is  being  effected  by  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel to  Guard  units  during  summer  en- 
campments without  regard  to  race. 

Advances  in  the  Integration  of  Negroes 
Into  formerly  all-white  xmlts  have  been 
made  by  modification  of  statutes  and  prac- 
tices which  precluded  integration  In  several 
Statee.  The  latest  such  action  was  the  re- 
peal on  AprU  a,  1963.  by  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  of  a  statute  limiting  the  uae  of 
Negro  troops  and  compelling  segregation  In 
that  State.  Progress  also  has  been  achieved 
in  that  all-Negro  units  have  been  elimi- 
nated throughout  the  National  Guard.  The 
principal  problem  remaining  is  with  regard 
to  10  of  the  Southern  States  which  do  not 
yet  have  Negroes  in  their  National  Guard 
units.  The  Department  is  ■*«»iri"e  to  have 
these  States  volimtarily  drop  these  restric- 
tions, as  has  the  State  of  Texas  recently. 

As  indicated  above,  it  is  within  the  realm 
of  legal  poesiblllty  to  seek  to  bring  about 
integration  in  State  National  Gtuutl  unlu 
by  withdrawal  of  funds  and  Federal  equip- 
ment. However,  the  National  Guard  is  com- 
prised primarily  of  volimtary  units  and  vol- 
untary personnel  serving,  when  in  a  State 
status,  under  the  command  of  State  Oov- 
emors.  Action  to  withhold  funds  and  equip- 
ment could  result  in  the  rejection  of  Fed- 
eral f\inds  or  deactivation  of  units  by  some 
States,  with  a  resultant  serious  deterioration 
in  combat  effectiveness.  About  aS  percent 
of  the  Army  National  Gxiardls  strength,  in- 
cluding Important  artillery,  tank,  armored. 
Infantry  and  other  combat  units,  as  well 
as  vital  reconnaissance,  fighter  and  transport 
units  of  ttM  Air  Force  are  located  in  South- 
em  States.  The  potential  deterloraUon  of 
theee  lmi>ortant  units  is  siifflclently  serious 
to  cause  this  Department  to  feel  that  at  this 
time  tt  is  not  in  the  national  Interest  to  risk 
cutting  off  Federal  support. 

(2)  Reservee:  The  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  on  April  3,  1962,  expressed  his  eon- 
oorn  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  assure  equality  of  treatment  of  all 
personnel  In  the  Beserves  had  not  been  fully 
met  and  directed  that  specific  measiures  be 
undertaken  to  identify  and  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory practleee  or   customs.    He  ex- 


pressed conoarn  particularly  over  such  mat- 
ters as  tha  existence  of  all-Negro  tmits  and 
the  possibility  that  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  Negroes  are  assigned  to  pools  rather 
than  to  drilling  units,  and  directed  that 
specific  measures  be  undertaken  to  Integrate 
units  as  rapidly  as  Is  consistent  with  mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

In  implementation  of  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  mamnrAnrfiim  the  military 
departments  issued  instructions  to  field  com- 
manders emphaaixing  policies  of  nondiscrim- 
ination in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
applicants  for  the  Reserves;  wrinUng  assign- 
ment procedures  were  reviewed  to  determine 
if  new  safeguards  against  discriminatory 
attitudes  or  practices  were  needed;  the  com- 
position of  Reserve  units  was  examined  to 
determine  if  any  all-Negro  imlts  existed  and 
that  sach  all-white  units  as  exist  are  not  the 
result  of  discriminatory  practices;  a  review 
was  made  to  assxue  that  a  dlq;>roportionate 
number  of  Negroes  are  not  assigned  to  active 
status  pools  as  opposed  to  drilling  units;  and 
quarterly  reports  of  findings  and  actions 
taken  were  submitted  by  each  service  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower). 

As  a  result  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's memorandxun.  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant actions  have  been  taken: 

(1)  The  interest  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  in  equaUty  of  treatment  in  the 
Reserve  forces,  and  that  of  major  military 
commanders  has  been  forcefully  emphasized 
to  all  commanders  and  to  personnel  respon- 
sible for  enlistment  and  assignment  of 
reservists. 

(2)  Such  all -Negro  units  as  were  found  to 
be  in  existence,  for  whatever  reason,  have 
been  eliminated. 

(3)  Enlistment  and  assignment  procedures 
have  been  revised  where  necessary  In  order  to 
provide  fuller  assurance  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  all  personnel.  Army  Regulation 
140-111.  Issued  June  28,  1962,  established 
stringent  provisions  for  assistance  to  all 
applicants  In  locating  unit  vacancies  and 
provided  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Active 
Army  to  any  person  denied  enrollment  in  a 
Reserve  xmit.  Changes  in  the  procedures  for 
measurement  of  the  skills  and  aptitudes  of 
applicants  also  were  made  to  provide  assur- 
ance of  more  objective  measurement  by 
Reserve  unit  commanders  of  an  applicant's 
potential  ability.  Air  Force  Regulation  AFR 
4&-3B  Issued  November  2,  1962,  also  estab- 
lished specific  procedures  for  processing  of 
appeals  of  medically  and  mentally  qualified 
personnel  who  apply  for  but  are  not  ac- 
cepted for  assignment  to  Air  Force  Reserve 
units.  Provision  also  was  made  for  positive 
assistance  to  applicants  in  locating  Air  Force 
Reserve  positions  vacancies  in  the  area  of 
their  residence. 

(4)  The  number  of  Negro  personnel  par- 
ticipating In  drilling  units  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  in  Army  and  Navy  between  June  30, 
1962  and  December  31,  1962,  was  Increased, 
despite  a  decrease  In  the  total  ntunber  of 
personnel  assigned  to  drilling  units. 

In  the  Army,  despite  a  decrease  of  7,065 
In  the  number  of  personnel  assigned  to 
drilling  units  the  number  of  Negro  personnel 
assigned  to  drilling  vmits  increased  by  1,194 
(12.1  percent):  the  number  of  Negroes  In 
the  active  status  pool  decreased  by  1.4  per- 
cent. The  percentege  of  Negroes  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  increased  from  4.8  to  6.2 
percent. 

In  the  Navy,  despite  a  sizable  overadl  de- 
crease (9.752)  in  the  number  of  personnd 
assigned  In  a  drill  pay  status,  the  number  of 
Negroes  so  assigned  Increased  by  338  (18.9 
percent).  The  number  of  Negroes  in  the 
active  status  pool  decreased  by  18.4  percent. 
The  number  of  Negroes  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve Increased  from  1 J  to  1.9  percent. 

Due  to  the  absence  ot  racial  information 
in  the  Air  Force  reporting  system  compara- 
tive date  on  the  number  of  Negro  personnel 
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assigned  to  drilling  unite  between  June  SO, 
1962  and  December  31, 1962,  are  not  available. 
Data  as  of  January  16,  1963,  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  percentage  which  Negro  per- 
sonnel comprise  of  the  active  stetus  pool 
(5.4  percent)  is  not  greatly  higher  (1  per- 
cent) than  the  percentage  they  comprise 
of  total  Air  Force  Ready  Reserve  personnel 
(4.4  percent)  and  approximates  the  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  in  the  Army  active  stetus 
pool  (6.6  percent)  as  of  December  31,  1962. 

(3)  ROTC:  The  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  have  information  as  to  the  entrance 
policies  of  the  neariy  800  colleges,  high 
schools,  and  preparatory  schools  which  have 
senior  or  Jxinlor  ROTC  vinlte,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  have  a  basis  on  which  to 
respond  to  the  question  as  to  which  schools 
do  not  admit  Negroes  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

It  would  be  possible  to  cancel  contracte 
with  schools  having  ROTC  unite,  with  ap- 
propriate notice,  if  it  should  be  determined 
as  a  mattier  of  policy  that  such  cancellations 
are  desirable  as  a  means  of  preventing 
discrimination. 

The  feasibility  of  such  a  step  is  now  being 
reviewed.  There  is  a  serious  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  such  a  limited  and  in- 
direct measure,  when  considered  In  the 
context  of  the  total  school  problem  and  the 
overall  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for 
education,  would  be  an  effective  means  of 
brlng^g  about  changes  in  the  admission 
policies  of  schools  and  colleges. 

(4)  Civil  defense:  The  contributions 
which  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  makes  to 
the  personnel  and  administrative  expenses 
of  State  and  local  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions are  subject  to  a  mandatory  nondis- 
crimination in  employment  provision.  In 
the  event  of  violation  of  this  requirement 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  can  withhold  funds 
under  section  401(h)  of  the  Federal  ClvU 
Defense  Act,  until  the  Stete  or  political  sub- 
division complies  with  the  requirement. 

States,  localities,  private  organizations 
and  Individuals  making  their  premises  avail- 
able as  public  fallout  shelter  space  are  sub- 
ject to  a  requirement  that  all  such  facilities 
be  available  to  aU  members  of  the  general 
public.  Also,  regulations  governing  the 
establishment  of  the  UJS.  Civil  Defense 
Corps  (composed  of  local  clvU  defense  or- 
ganizations) provide  that  no  person  shall 
be  considered  ineligible  for  membership  in 
such  corps  by  virtue  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

States  and  localities  conduct  certain  civil 
defense  training  programs  locally  and  receive 
one-half  of  the  cost  from  the  Office  of  ClvU 
Defense.  Also,  an  adidt  education  program 
la  civil  defense  conducted  by  the  Statee  is 
supported  by  Office  of  Civil  Defense  funds 
administered  through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  States 
select  the  studente  to  attend  these  local 
training  programs.  Though  there  are  at 
present  no  specific  requirementa  as  to  tha 
crlterU  to  be  used  by  the  Stetee  in  the  seleo- 
Uon  of  studente,  beginning  with  the  next 
contract  year  a  nondiscrimination  clause 
wlU  be  Incorporated.  This  will  establish 
a  reqiUrement  on  the  States  to  select  stu- 
dente and  conduct  classes  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  receipte  of  funds. 

(5)  Administration  of  Justice:  In  order 
to  assure  that  there  Is  no  dlscrlmmatlon 
in  the  administration  of  military  Justice,  a 
review  was  made  in  December  1961  under 
the  guidance  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  of  allegationa  of 
racial  prejudice  recorded  during  the  past 
year.  A  spot  check  also  was  made  of  recent 
courte-martlal  cases  to  determine  if  there 
was  evidence  of  racial  discrimination  in  tbssc 
cases.  No  evidence  of  such  discrimination 
was  found  and  there  U  every  reason  to  b«- 
lleve  that  the  cases  selected  for  spot  check 
accurately  represent  general  practice. 

With  regard  to  provision  of  qualiflad  de- 
fense counsel,  in  general  courte-martlal 
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military  counsel  who  are  members  of  the 
bar  of  the  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  and 
who  have  been  certified  as  competent  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  their  military 
department  miist  be  provided.  Similarly,  at 
the  appellate  review  level,  legally  qualified 
counsel  are  required  whether  the  appeal  be 
from  a  general  or  a  special  court-ouutlal. 

With  regard  to  discharges,  records  of  serv- 
icemen under  consideration  for  separation 
are  adjudged  on  the  basis  of  merit  without 
regard  to  race  or  color.  In  review  of  dis- 
charges any  assertion  by  an  appUcant  of 
racial  discrimination  in  support  of  his  re- 
quest for  a  change  or  modification  of  the 
type  of  discharge  received  is  carefully  ex- 
amined in  Ught  of  aU  the  facte  and  an  Im- 
partial determination  made. 

(6)  AvaUablllty  of  faculties:  The  Imple- 
mentation of  the  i>olicies  established  in  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  memorandum 
of  June  19,  1961,  with  regard  to  facilities  on 
and  off  base,  use  of  mUitary  police  and  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance  has  been  a  re- 
sponsibility of  local  commanders  which  they 
are  required  to  discharge  within  the  llmlte 
of  available  funds  and  within  the  framework 
of  their  continuing  relationships  with  local 
community  organizations  and  faculties. 
OveraU  data  on  the  actions  taken  by  the 
many  base  commanders  throughout  the 
Military'  Establishment  are  not  available. 
However,  a  thorough  study  has  been  made 
by  the  President's  ComnUttee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  this  memorandimi 
and  the  other  equal  opportunity  policies  of 
the  Armed  Forces  are  being  Implemented 
and  to  determine  what  additional  measures 
may  be  needed  to  Improve  eqviallty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  avaUabllity  of  facilities  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents  In 
the  civilian  conmaunity,  particularly  with 
respect  to  housing,  education,  traiuporta- 
tlon,  recreational  facilities,  and  conununlty 
activities,  was  one  of  the  major  areas  in- 
cluded in  the  conunlttee's  study.  The  com- 
mittee has  Just  rendered  Ito  report  and  has 
made  recommendations  on  the  whole  range 
of  problems  related  to  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity  for  persons  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee are  now  being  reviewed  and  a  report 
wUl  be  made  to  the  President  within  30  days 
on  such  additional  steps  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  secure 
equal  opportunity  for  aU  servicemen. 

Meanwhile,  with  regard  to  housing,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  Instructed  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  Departmente,  In  a 
memorandum  dated  March  8,  1963,  to  In- 
clude the  following  clause  in  aU  leases  for 
family  housing  executed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  under  the  authority  of  section 
615,  Public  Law  84-161:  "It  is  understood 
and  agreed  that  the  Government  wUl  as- 
sign the  desired  premises  to  mUltary  per- 
sonnel In  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
11068,  dated  November  ao,  1962,  which  pro- 
vides that  housing  and  related  faculties 
shaU  be  available  without  discrimination 
among  tenanta  because  of  race,  color,  creed, 
OT  natioiud  origin." 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  required  in  his 
March  8  memorandum  that  all  listings  of 
avaUable  private  housing  maintained  at  mili- 
tary base  housing  offices  shall  Include  only 
those  unite  which  are  avaUable  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 
This  memorandum  applies  to  the  listing  of 
private  houalng  off  base;  aU  housing  and 
other  faculties  on  mUitary  installations,  of 
course,  have  been  fully  Integrated  for  many 
years. 

(7)  Further  steps:  As  indicated  in  the 
re^ionse  to  question  6  above  the  problem 
of  further  steps  which  should  be  taken  to 
assure  eqtiaUty  of  opportunity  for  aU  serv- 
icamoi  has  been  the  subject  of  a  study  by 


the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  conunlttee  are  now  un- 
der active  study. 

Lastly,  you  raised  the  question  whether 
it  is  the  Department's  view  "that  sufficient 
authority  already  exlste  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  in  a  man- 
ner which  supporte  segregation  and  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rlghte  of  servicemen 
while  on  and  off  base?"  It  is  our  view  that 
under  existing  laws  the  Armed  Forces  have 
achieved  substantial  success  In  providing 
equality  of  opportunity  for  active  duty  mili- 
tary personnel  on  base.  As  our  commente 
above  on  your  si>eclfic  questions  Indicate, 
there  remain  vital  problem  areas  in  the  situ- 
ation of  some  mUltary  personnel  whUe  off 
base  and  of  some  military  personnel  whUe 
serving  in  a  state  stetus.  The  question  as 
to  whether  additional  stetutory  authority 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  resolve 
some  of  theee  problems  wUl  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  initial  and  subse- 
quent reporte  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Eqtial  Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  the  Important  questions  raised 
in  your  letter.     If  further  information  is 
needed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

NoaitAN  S.  PAm.. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  the 
first  problem  we  face  is  the  National 
Guard.  I  say  with  the  greatest  sadness 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  National  Guard 
is  still  not  desegregated.  The  letter 
states  as  follows: 

The  principal  problem  remaining  is  with 
regard  to  10  of  the  Southern  States  which 
do  not  yet  have  Negroes  in  their  National 
Guard  unite. 

The  letter  continues — 

The  Department  is  seeking  to  have  these 
States  voluntarily  drop  these  restrictions, 
as  has  the  State  of  Texas  recently. 

The  letter  points  out — and  again  I  say 
this  is  a  very  serious  situation  facing  the 
country — 

About  25  percent  of  the  Army  National 
Guard's  strength.  Including  Important  artil- 
lery, tank,  armored  Infantry  and  other  com- 
bat imlts.  as  weU  as  vital  reconnaissance, 
fighter  and  Uansport  \mlte  of  the  Air  Force 
are  located  In  Southern  States.  The  poten- 
tial deterioration  of  these  Important  unite 
Is  sufficiently  serlovis  to  cause  this  Depart- 
ment to  feel  that  at  this  time  It  is  not  in  the 
national  Interest  to  risk  cutting  off  Federal 
support. 

That  is  a  pretty  sad  situation,  but 
there  it  is.  The  letter  goes  on  to  speak 
about  the  reserve  components  of  the  de- 
fense forces,  which  subject  has  had  the 
attention  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  A  considerable  number  of 
things  have  been  done — for  example, 
the  elimination  of  all-Negro  units  idikh 
were  actually  found  to  be  in  existence. 

Notwithstanding  everything  we  have 
heard  about  desegregation  of  the  defense 
forces  since  World  War  n.  The  Deputy 
Secretary  also  expressed  concern  partic- 
ularly over  "the  possibility  that  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  Negroes  are  as- 
signed to  pools  rather  than  to  drilling 
units,  and  he  directed  that  specific 
measures  be  undertaken  to  integrate 
units  as  rapidly  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
military  effectiveness." 

Assic^unent  of  Negroes  to  pods  rather 
than  drilling  units  shows  a  oonplete  vn- 
derutilizati<m  of  the  manpower  of  our 
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eountry.  by  ^jfrtue  of  diacrimination  in 
the  critically  unportant  element  of  our 
country's  sec  irl^.  a  clear  area  where 
the  Federal  C  ovemment  has  the  power, 
and  says  It  1u|b  the  power,  and  can  press 
forward. 

On  the  RdTC — the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  CoifM — ^the  report  states  as 
follows: 
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That  refers  to  the  President's  Commit- 
tee <m  Equal  Emplosnnent  Opportunity, 
which  has  mide  certain  recommenda- 
yoDS  which  aip  now  being  reviewed.  The 
report  states: 


A  report  wll 
within  SO  day  I 
as  may  be 
Defense  to  sec 
servicemen 


reqUred 
ire 


dated  June  2( 
o(  the  period 
This  is 
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question  as  to  whether 
is  required,  overall,  the 
ollows: 


IS  to  whether  additional  stat- 
may  be  neceesary  or  desirable 
of  these  problems  wlU  be 


considered  in  connection  with  the  Initial  and 
subsequent  reports  of  the  Preeident's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the  Armed 
Forcee. 

We  have  seen  enough  in  this  letter  to 
indicate  that  there  are  a  number  of 
areas  in  whi^  the  Department  can  move, 
that  progress  can  be  made  without  wait- 
ing for  additional  law,  and  that  progress 
is  urgently  needed  in  a  number  of  these 
areas. 

I  come  now  to  the  letter  of  the  Post- 
master General.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  request  and  the  reply 
thereto  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  19,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edwako  Day, 
Poatniaater  Otneral, 
Post  OJUce  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Postmaster  Gznkral:  As  the  largest 
single  Federal  agency,  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment is  in  a  key  position  to  affect  the 
emplojrment  of  Negroes  in  areas  where  such 
employment  has  in  the  past  been  limited. 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  at 
your  earliest  convenience  as  to  the  following 
questions: 

(a)  What  measiires  have  been  taken  or 
are  contemplated  to  assure  that  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  Is  afforded  by  the  rail- 
roads and  airlines  who  are  carriers  of  the 
n.S.  mails? 

(b)  What  measures  have  been  taken  or  are 
contemplated  to  overcome  the  past  practices 
of  discrimination  in  employment  in  the 
postal  service?  To  what  extent  do  seniority 
conslderattona  in  promotions  perpetuate  the 
present  situation  and  limit  opportunities 
for  Negroes?  What  steps  are  possible  to 
overcome  this? 

(c)  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Postal 
Inspection  Service  is  an  example  of  con- 
tinued segregation  in  Federal  employment; 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  eliminate  this? 

(d)  Is  It  your  Department's  view  that 
sufficient  authority  already  exists  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
assure  nondiscrimination  in  all  yoiur  De- 
partment's programs  or  Is  enactment  of 
further  Federal  law  considered  necessary? 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  reply. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

I  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 

j  US.  Senator. 

Ofticz  op  the  Postmaster  Generai., 

Waahington,  D.C.,  May  3, 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvns, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Sejcaior:  Information  is  set  forth 
below  in  response  to  the  questions  in  your 
letter  of  AprU  19,  1963,  relative  to  measures 
taken  by  this  Department  to  provide  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

(A)    BQVAI.   SMPLOTMRNT   OPPORTUWITt    IN 

MAn-cARx-mra  railroads  and  airlinbs 
Mall  is  carried  by  airlines  under  statutory 
mandate.  They  are  required  to  carry  mail 
tendered  to  them  by  the  Postmaster  General. 
The  ratee  paid  to  the  airlines  are  prescribed 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  De- 
partment has  no  contract  with  any  of  these 
airlines  which  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Executive  Order  10935.  In  the 
absence  of  a  contract,  the  Department  ap- 
pears to  have  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  em- 
ployment policies  of  the  alrlinee.  At  least 
one  airline,  to  our  knowledge,  namely  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  is  a  partlcipcuit  in  the  "plans 
for  progrees"  program  under  which  they  have 
agreed  with  tbe  President's  Committee  on 


Equal  Opportunity  to  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Executive  order. 

The  sltiiatlon  Is  somewhat  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  mail-carrying  railroads.  They 
carry  mall  under  statutory  authority  and  the 
rates  paid  to  them  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  In  the  case  of  the 
railroads,  however,  under  authority  of  law, 
the  Department  has  entered  into  a  number 
of  contracts  with  some  of  them.  These  con- 
tracts contain  the  nondiscrimination  pro- 
visions required  by  the  Executive  order.  In 
cases  where  the  contract  exceeds  $60,000,  the 
railroad  is  required  to  file  extensive  com- 
pliance reports.  Complaints  addressed  to  us 
against  railroads  are  investigated.  In  the 
near  futtu-e  it  is  expected  that  a  comprehen- 
sive compliance  review  will  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  these  railroads  with 
which  the  Department  has  contracts  are  in 
fact  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Executive  order. 

(B)    MXAsxnus   taken   o«   contemplated   to 

OVERCOME  PAST  PRACTICIS  OP  DISCRIMINATION 
IN    POSTAL    SERVICE 

This  Department  has  enunciated  a  policy 
of  compliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  Executive.  Order 
100a£ — Equal  Employment  Opportuinity.  It 
has  been  made  clear  that  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  any  manner  at  any 
level  in  the  postal  service.  This  policy  has 
been  given  effect  through  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive,  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram touching  every  facet  of  the  Depart- 
ment's operations.  Examples  of  specific 
measures  taken: 

Executive  Order  10925  given  wide  dLstribu- 
tion  throughout  the  poetal  service. 

A  merit  promotion  policy  established  and 
implemented,  prohibiting  any  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  other  improper  discrimination  in 
promotions. 

Position  of  special  assistant  for  employee 
relations  established  and  filled,  on  the  Re- 
gional Director's  immediate  staff,  in  each  of 
the  Department's  16  regional  offices.  These 
officials  serve  as  deputy  emplosrment  policy 
officers,  responsible  fen'  day-to-day  coordi- 
nation of  compliance  and  affirmative  action 
programs  in  their  regions.  Each  has  a  part- 
time  staff  of  hearing  cheers — investigators 
to  assist  in  processing  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Top-level  departmental  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review  established  and  staffed.  This 
three-man  Board  processes  and  reviews  all 
equal  employment  opportunity  cases  prior  to 
final  decision  by  the  employment  policy 
officer,  and  assists  In  coordination  of  the 
Department's  affirmative  action  program. 

Special  surveys  and  studies  of  status  of 
minority  group  employees. 

Special  programs  to  accelerate  recruitment 
and  promotion  for  minority  group  individ- 
uals. 

Training  In  depth  for  regional  officials, 
postmasters,  supervisors,  and  hearing  officers- 
investigators. 

Conferencee  and  consultations  with  civil 
rights  and  Intergroup  relations  organiza- 
tions and  minority  group  community  leaders. 

Organization  of  councils  to  promote  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

Equal  employment  opportunity  confer- 
encee with  employee  organizations. 

Participation  In  regional  meetings 
throughout  the  country  sponsored  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment  Opportunity. 

Issuance  of  "Code  of  Ethics  for  Postal 
Employees."  containing  the  Department's 
nondiscrimination  policy,  and  its  distribu- 
tion to  all  employees. 

Development  and  maintenance  of  a  com- 
prehensive affirmative  action  program  by 
each  postmaster  at  the  318  largest  offices, 
employing  02  percent  of  all  minority  group 
Individuals  In  the  poetal  service.  Programs 
must  meet  standards  established  by  the  De- 
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partment,  receive  approval  of  the  region's 
special  assistant  for  employee  relations,  and 
indicate  specific  tangible  targets  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Segregated  (dual)  locals  of  employee  orga- 
nizations have  been  eliminated,  with  cooper- 
ation of  the  national  employee  organiza- 
tions. Recognition  is  withheld  from  any 
employee  organization  which  discriminates 
in  its  terms  or  conditions  of  membership 
because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

Complaints  are  investigated  and  adjudi- 
cated, and  corrective  action  taken  where 
found  warranted. 

A  large  number  of  appointments  and 
promotions  of  minority  group  individusJs 
have  been  made  to  key  positions  in  the 
service,  including: 

Deputy  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Bu- 
reau of  Transportation,  GS-18. 

Postmaster,  Los  Angeles,  PFS-18. 

Personnel  Director,  Chicago  Region  PFS- 
17. 

Assistant  Postmaster,  Washington,  PFS- 
16. 

Appeals   Officer,    Department,   OS-15. 

Chief  of  Employment,  New  York  Region, 
PFS-15. 

Chief  of  Schemes  and  Routing.  New  York 
Region,  PFS-15. 

Assistant  Tour  Superintendent,  Chicago 
Post  Office,  PFS-14. 

Chief,  Vehicle  Oi}erations  Branch.  Min- 
neapolis Region,  PFS-14. 

Confidential  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  OS-13. 

Assistant  to  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review, 
OS-13. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  GS-13.  ' 

Superintendent  of  Employment  and  Com- 
pensation. Chicago  Post  Office,  PFS-13. 

SENIORITT   COKSmERATIONS   IN    PROMOTIONS   AS 
A   LIMIT  TO    OPPORTUNITIES  FOR   NEGROES 

The  principal  area  in  which  seniority  con- 
siderations have  tended  to  limit  promotion 
opportunities  for  Negroes  has  been  in  pro- 
motions from  a  lower  supervisory  level  to  a 
higher  supervisory  level,  the  reason  being 
that  relatively  fewer  Negroes  were  promoted 
Into  the  supervisory  ranks  prior  to  1961.  The 
Department's  merit  promotion  policy  is  in- 
tended to  overcome  that  handicap  insofar 
as  possible.  Supplemental  measures  have 
been  necessary  in  some  cases  through  the 
directed  promotion  of  qualified  Negroes. 
Whether  in  promotions  between  superviscxy 
levels  or  in  other  promotions,  if  it  is  found 
that  undue  weight  has  been  attributed  to 
seniority  and  discrimination  has  resulted, 
corrective  action  Is  directed. 

(C)  STEPS  TO  ELIMINATE  THE  REPORTED  CON- 
TINtTED  SEGREGATION  IN  THE  POSTAL  INSPEC- 
TION SERVICE 

During  the  past  2  years  eight  Negroes  have 
been  appointed  on  the  clerical  staff  at  the 
Inspection  Service  (headquarters  and  field). 
In  addition.  A  number  of  Negro  investigative 
aids  work  with  and  assist  inspectors  on 
depredation  cases  throughout  the  coimtry. 
During  the  2-year  period  the  Inspection  Serv- 
"Ice  conducted  full  field  investigations  of  19 
Negro  applicants  for  the  position  of  Postal 
Inspector.  One  of  these  met  all  of  the  rigid 
requirements  of  the  position  and  was  ap- 
pointed Postal  Inspector.  Although  turnover 
In  the  Inspection  Service  is  relatively  small, 
continuing  efforts  are  underway  to  further 
Improve  employment  opportunities  for  Ne- 
groes in  that  branch  of  the  Department. 

(D)  AOEQUACT  OP  XXISTmO  AUTHOaiTT  UNDER 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OR  LAWS  OT  THE  UN  ITEM 
STATES  TO  ASSURE  NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  ALL 
or  THE  POST  OFPICE  DEPARTMENT'S  PROGRAMS 

Our  present  view  Is  that  sufficient  authority 
does  exist. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edward  Dat, 
Postmaster  Qeneral. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  basic  and  most  impor- 
tant item  contained  in  this  letter  appears 
at  the  end.   Question  D  is  as  follows: 

Adequacy  of  existing  authority  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
assure  nondiscrimination  in  all  the  Poet 
Office  programs? 

Answer: 

Our  present  view  is  that  sufficient  author- 
ity does  exist. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  crystal  clear 
as  to  a  great  Government  Department 
and  what  it  thinly  about  the  situation. 

There  are  detailed  a  considerable 
number  of  activities  in  which  the  De- 
partment is  now  engaged.  But  I  point 
out,  in  respect  to  airlines,  that  they  say: 

In  the  absence  of  a  contract  the  Depart- 
ment appears  to  have  no  Jurisdiction  over 
the  emplojrment  policies  of  the  airlines. 

I  ask  the  question:  What  about  a  con- 
tract? Why  not  a  provision  in  the  con- 
tracts to  prevent  discrimination  by  the 
airlines? 

Apparently  only  one  of  the  airlines. 
American  Airlines,  is  a  participant  in  the 
plans  for  progress  program,  under  which 
they  have  agreed  with  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  to 
abide  by  Vak  provisions  of  the  Executive 
order  on  nondiscrimination. 

What  about  the  airlines? 

The  report  goes  on  to  detail  other  mat- 
ters, such  as  promotion  in  the  Depart- 
ment, on  which  the  Department  appar- 
ently is  at  work,  and  the  report  details 
the  steps  which  the  Department  has  al- 
ready taken,  which  are  very  impressive. 
They  are  impressive  because  they  indi- 
cate how  serious  the  situation  still  re- 
mains, since  one  of  the  items  in  whi<^ 
they  take  pride  is  that — 

Segregated  (dual)  locals  of  employee  or- 
ganizations have  been  eliminated,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  national  employee  organi- 
zations. Recognition  is  withheld  from  any 
employee  organization  which  discriminates 
in  its  terms  ox  conditions  of  membership 
because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask.  "How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long  has  this  been  go- 
ing on,  before  they  are  able  to  report  tn 
a  current  way  that  It  has  been  elimi- 
nated?" 

I  come  next  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  request  and 
the  letter  of  reply  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

April  27, 1963. 
Hon.  RosERT  C.  Weaver. 

Administrator,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Weaver:  In  connection  with  the 
Executive  order  on  equal  opportunity  in 
housing,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  advise 
me  at  your  earliest  convenience  as  to  the 
following  questions : 

A.  Aside  from  the  complaint  procedure, 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  review  the 
activities  of  builders,  develoi>ers,  FHA  ap- 
proved lending  Institutions,  and  local  hous- 
ing authoritlee  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  Executive  order?  Can  you  cite  any 
instances  in  which  Negroes  have  rented  or 
pixrchased  hoiuing  units  as  a  result  of  the 
application  of  the  Executive  order? 


B.  What  specific  stepe  are  contemplated 
or  have  been  taken  to  inform  potential 
Negro  purchasers  of  the  Identity  and  loca- 
tion of  housing  iinits  subject  to  the  order? 
With  respect  to  acquired  properties  where 
lists  are  now  available  to  the  public,  have 
reporting  procedures  been  established  to 
determine  whether  Negroes  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  lists? 

C.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  imple- 
ment section  102  of  the  Executive  order? 
Has  any  selection  been  made  of  appropriate 
cases  for  referral  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  purposes  of  litle^tion?  What  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  to  secure  volun- 
tary desegregation  of  housing  covered  by 
section  102  of  the  Executive  order? 

D.  In  approving  plans,  what  steps  do  PHA 
and  X7RA  take  to  assure  that  the  sites  select- 
ed and  contemplated  reuse  will  promote  the 
purposes  of  the  Executive  order?  What  steps 
does  URA  take  to  assure  that  families  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  development  will  be 
relocated  in  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  bous- 
ing available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis? 

E.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
order  represents  a  fundamental  reversal  of 
policy,  have  any  training  or  orientation  pro- 
grams been  developed  to  assure  that  the  op- 
erating staff  at  all  levels  is  familiar  with  the 
Intent  of  the  order  and  the  policy  of  the 
agency?  What  instructions  have  been  given 
to  the  field  personnel  to  guide  them  in  de- 
termining whether  builders  or  developers 
are  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
order? 

F.  Has  any  determination  been  made  about 
whether  effective  Implementation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  would  require  broadening  Its 
coverage  to  Include  the  lending  practices  of 
federally  Insured  or  regulated  financial  in- 
stitutions? 

G.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce 
the  policy  of  nondiscrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  PHA  and  CFA  projects? 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  reply. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacos  K.  Javits. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
CT,  Ofpice  or  THE  Administra- 
tor, 

Washington.  D.C.  June  26. 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  AprU  27, 1963,  in  which 
you  made  numerous  inquiries  pertaining  to 
Agency  Implementation  of  the  Executive  or- 
der on  equal  opportunity  in  housing  and  in- 
quired as  to  steps  which  had  been  taken  to 
enforce  the  policy  of  nondiscrimination  in 
employment  on  PHA  and  CFA  projects. 

The  basic  programs  administered  by  this 
Agency  which  are  subject  to  the  Executive 
order  on  equal  opportunity  in  housing  are 
the  following: 

1.  Home  mortgage  insurance  programs: 
Administered  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

2.  Low-rent  public  housing  program:  Ad- 
ministered by  the  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. 

3.  Urban  renewal  program:  Administered 
by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration. 

4.  Senior  citizens  housing  and  college 
housing  loan  programs:  Administered  by  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration. 

5.  Sale  of  reacquired  housing:  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

6.  Sale  of  housing  owned  by  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  Los  Alamos:  To  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  community  dispoeition  program 
In  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  a  recent  Executive  order. 

Preliminary  to  answering  your  specific  In- 
quiries, I  would  like  to  make  some  general 
observations  about  the  application  and  im- 
plementation  of   the   Executive   order.     As 
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of  complaints  at  the  local  level  with  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  central  oflloes.  In  our  com- 
pliance procedures  we  will  not  rely  only  on 
complaints  fr<un  individuals  who  allege  that 
they  have  been  discriminated  against  in 
their  attempts  to  rent  or  purchase  housing, 
but  we  will  entertain  complaints  from  or- 
ganizations who  are  interested  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  minorities.  In  addition,  we 
will  continue  to  receive  Information  con- 
cerning the  practices  of  builders,  lending 
institutions,  and  local  housing  authorities 
throughout  the  country,  from  many  inter- 
ested groups  and  individuals.  Each  allega- 
tion of  discrimination,  whether  in  the  form 
of  a  complaint  or  otherwise,  is  followed  up 
by  investigation  and  such  action  as  is 
deemed  appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 
I  wish  to  stress,  however,  that  the  above 
constitutes  our  existing  procedures.  We  are 
continually  studying  additional  measures  to 
obtain  compliance  as  we  gain  fvuther  experi- 
ence under  the  Executive  order. 

In  the  Urban  Renewal  program  before  any 
Federal  aid  contract  is  entered  into  between 
HHFA  and  a  local  public  agency  (LPA)  plan- 
ning or  undertaking  an  xirban  renewal  proj- 
ect, the  LPA  must  furnish  appropriate 
written  assurances  that  it,  and  other  public 
bodies  involved,  recognize  their  obligations 
concerning  .the  requirements  of  the  Elxecu- 
tlve  order  and  related  policies  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration.  These  assurances 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  are  em- 
bodied in  resolutions  by  the  LPA  or  the 
governing  body  of  the  locality.  Conse- 
quently, no  contract  Is  entered  into  unless 
the  relevant  public  bodies  put  their  good 
faith  assurances  in  the  record. 

The  Federal  loan  or  grant  contract  pro- 
vides that  affirmative  nondiscrimination  cov- 
enants running  with  the  land  be  inserted 
in  deeds  given  by  the  LPA  to  redevelopers  of 
urban  renewal  land  which  may  be  used  for 
housing  or  facilities  related  to  bousing  and 
the  LPA  is  further  obliged  to  enforce  that 
covenant.  Within  this  framework  it  is  be- 
lieved that  adequate  distribution  of  promo- 
tional and  informational  materials,  quarterly 
reporting  on  racial  occupancy  in  dwellings 
constructed  on  urban  renewal  land,  and  staff 
training  will  adequately  complement  the  es- 
tablished complaint  procedure  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  Executive  order  requirements. 

In  the  low-rent  public  housing  program 
administered  by  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration (PHA)  section  101  of  the  Executive 
order  was  implemented  by  including  a  non- 
discrimination clause  in  the  annual  contri- 
butions contracts  entered  into  between  PHA 
and  the  local  authorities.  PHA  in  its  man- 
uals and  Instructional  material  to  the  local 
authorities,  spells  out  the  obligations  of  these 
authorities  under  the  contract  clause  and 
suggests  local  authCMities  are  also  advised 
that  publicity  concerning  occupancy  oppor- 
tunities shall  Include  the  information  that 
the  projects  will  be  or  are  being  operated 
imder  a  policy  of  equal  opportunity  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  ori- 
gin. In  the  PHA's  regularly  scheduled  audits 
and  reviews  of  local  authco-ity  activities,  par- 
tlcxilarly  the  occupancy  audits  and  manage- 
ment reviews,  local  authorities  will  be  au- 
dited for  compliance  with  these  obligations. 

The  ^Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion (FNBIA)  which  as  you  know  is  engaged 
in  secondary  market  operations  for  home 
mortgages  provides  in  its  "Sellers'  Guide" 
that  mortgage  sellers  are  required  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Executive 
order  in  accordance  with  applicable  FHA  and 
VA  rules  and  regulations  and  that  failure  to 
comply  will  be  considered  as  a  basis  for 
termination  of  the  selling  agreement.  A 
parallel,  substantially  identical,  provision  Is 
contained  in  FNMA's  "Servicers'  Guide"  ap- 
plicable to  institutions  servicing  mortgages 
for  FNMA.  The  activities  of  FNMA  s  mort- 
gage sellers  and  mortgage  servicers.  Includ- 
ing activities  in  relation   to  the  Executive 


order,  are  subject  to  examination  by  FNMA 
management  and  audit  personnel  visiting  the 
institutions  Involved.  These  visits  are  made 
on  a  routine  basis. 

Generally  in  the  housing  Industry  rental 
units  on  which  financing  was  secured  after 
November  20  would  not  be  on  the  market  at 
this  time  but  should  be  coming  on  the 
market  very  shortly.  This  is  also  true  of 
sales  unite  although  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  too  early  to 
expect  any  significant  reports  of  new  housing 
units  rented  or  sold  to  Negroes.  In  the  low- 
rent  public  hoiising  program,  housing  being 
built  subject  to  section  101  of  the  Executive 
order  has  not  yet  reached  the  occupancy 
stage.  This  is  true  also  of  other  programs 
administered  by  this  Agency. 

On  November  21.  1962,  the  Peoria.  111., 
Housing  Authority  unanimously  adopted  a 
policy  of  open  occupancy  for  Its  three  exist- 
ing projects.  The  open  occupancy  policy 
has  previously  been  made  applicable  to  two 
of  the  projects  and  the  result  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  extend  this  policy  to  the  third 
project.  previo\isly  all  white.  The  resolu- 
tion makes  reference,  inter  alia,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  states  "That,  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  President's  Executive  order. 
Issued  effective  today,  the  Peoria  Housing 
Authority  hereby  complies  fully  and  imme- 
diately with  the  Intent  of  said  Executive 
order." 

On  December  4.  1962,  the  Decatur,  111., 
Housing  Authority  announced  at  an  open 
meeting  the  agreement  of  its  commissioners 
to  revoke  their  unwritten  policy  of  racial 
-segregation.  Negro  tenants  had  previously 
been  confined  to  54  of  the  projects'  434 
units,  separated  from  the  white  section  by 
railroad  tracks.  The  March  1063  occupancy 
report  shows  68  Negro  families  in  occupancy, 
Indicating  that  a  number  of  Negro  families 
have  rented  housing  units  in  the  formerly 
all  white  section  as  a  result  of  this  change 
of  policy.  Although  the  local  authority 
adopted  no  formal  resolution,  we  believe  that 
the  issuance  of  the  Executive  order  infiu- 
enced  the  change  of  policy. 

B.  What  specific  steps  are  contemplated  or 
have  been  taken  to  inform  potential  Negro 
purchasers  of  the  identity  and  location  of 
housing  units  subject  to  the  order?  With 
respect  to  acquired  properties  where  lists 
are  now  available  to  the  public,  have  re- 
porting procedures  been  established  to  deter- 
mine whether  Negroes  are  availing  them- 
selves of  the  lists? 

FHA  has  Instituted  a  procedure  whereby 
It  initiates  and  maintains  for  each  subdivi- 
sion a  record  of  applications  received  in 
groups  of  five  or  more  for  all  proposed  con- 
struction. The  record  Is  captioned  "Pro- 
posed Construction  Applications  Received 
for  Five  or  More  Properties  in  Subdivisions." 
It  Is  a  cumulative  record,  posted  daily  on  a 
bulletin  board  in  the  lobby  of  each  office  so 
that  the  Information  is  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public.    The  list  contains: 

( a )  Receipt  date  of  applications . 

( b)  Niunber  of  applications  received. 

(c)  The  name  and  location  of  the  sub- 
division. 

It  should  be  noted  that  developers  of  pri- 
vate housing  who  secure  FHA  commitments 
customarily  advertise  this  fact  widely  as  it 
affects  both  the  price  and  the  down  payment 
required  for  a  ptirchase  and  therefore  make 
the  developments  more  attractive  competi- 
tively. It  is  expected  that  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  who  are  actively  interested  in 
purchasing  homes  will  seek  out  these  ads  in 
the  knowledge  that  FHA-alded  new  con- 
struction must  be  sold  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

As  far  as  acquired  properties  are  con- 
cerned, FHA  has  an  open  listings  policy 
which  makes  It  possible  for  any  real  estate 
broker  to  sell  properties.  The  Cbmmissioner, 
the  members  of  his  staff,  field  office  directors. 
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and  Bone  Intergroup  relations  advisers, 
through  the  media  of  speeches,  public  pro- 
nouncements, letters  to  trade  groups,  civil 
rights  organisations  and  community  groups, 
have  \irged  Negroes  and  other  minorities  to 
avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  utllixe 
FHA-acquired  pr(^>ertles  as  a  source  of  se- 
curing housing. 

With  further  reference  to  FHA-acquired 
properties,  you  will  be  Interested  to  know 
that  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  Executive 
order,  URA  and  FHA  arranged  that  the  avail- 
ability of  such  properties  would  be  made 
known  to  all  families  to  be  dl^laced  by 
iirban  renewal  activities.  An  up-to-date 
listing  of  all  these  properties  is  required  to 
be  posted  in  all  local  public  agency  reloca- 
tion offices.  Referrals  are  made  to  any  fam- 
ily Interested  in  buying  or  renting  such  prop- 
erties. 

FHA  does  not  maintain  any  records  in  the 
Insuring  office  on  the  basis  of  race;  conse- 
quently. It  has  no  regtilar  reporting  pro- 
cedure to  determine  whether  its  acquired 
properties  are  purchased  by  whites  or  non- 
whites.  They  do,  however,  make  inquiries 
from  time  to  time,  through  the  Intergroup- 
relatlons  service.  In  an  effort  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  Negroes  are  purchasing  or  rent- 
ing FHA-acquired  properties. 

As  we  previously  pointed  out  we  have  pre- 
pared and  distributed  to  the  general  public 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Executive  order  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers  covering  all 
programs  administered  by  HHFA  and  its  con- 
stituents. This  pamphlet  explains  the  type 
of  federally  aided  housing  which  is  subject 
to  the  order.  Another  pamphlet,  to  be  di- 
rected more  toward  potential  minority  group 
piu-chasers  and  renters  of  both  private  and 
public  housing  is  now  being  prepared. 

C.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  Imple- 
ment section  102  of  the  Executive  order? 
Has  any  selection  been  made  of  appropriate 
cases  for  referral  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  purposes  of  litigation?  What  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  to  secure  volun- 
tary desegregation  of  housing  covered  by 
section  102  of  the  Executive  order? 

This  Agency  has  taken  many  steps  tinder 
section  102  of  the  order  to  use  its  good  offices 
to  eliminate  discrimination  with  respect  to 
housing  and  related  facilities  constructed 
with  pre-Executive  order  Federal  aid. 

Intergroup  relations  officers  in  the  PHA's 
central  and  regional  ofllces  have  been  en- 
gaged, even  prior  to  the  Executive  order,  in 
programs  to  sectire  voluntary  open  occu- 
pancy policies  by  local  authorities.  These 
efforts  have  been  intensified  and  are  now  an 
operational  responsibility  of  all  members  of 
the  PHA  staff.  They  Include  such  activity 
as  advice  and  assistance  on  occupancy  plan- 
ning, dissemination  of  Information  among 
local  authorities  concerning  successful  open 
occupancy  programs  In  other  conununitles, 
suggestions  concerning  specific  programs  of 
public  information  and  civic  group  orienta- 
tion, and  assistance  in  arranging  training 
programs  for  local  authority  staff  and  others 
(such  as  the  series  of  forums  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  for  Human  Relations  of  Jersey 
City  State  College). 

The  PHA  has  used  its  good  offices  in  cases 
brought  to  its  attention  of  alleged  discrimi- 
nation in  housing  projects  not  covered  by  the 
contract  clause  for  equal  opportunity  in 
housing.  In  such  cases,  we  have  requested 
the  appropriate  PHA  regional  director  to 
communicate  with  the  local  authority  and 
the  complainant  and  use  his  good  offices  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  any  discriminatory 
practices. 

Another  policy  adopted  by  PHA  to  im- 
plement section  102  of  the  Executive  order 
is  to  urge  local  authorities  to  apply  section 
101  of  the  Executive  order  to  projects  not 
covered  by  section  101.  This  policy  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  manual.  PHA  has  sent 
to  its  regional  offices  instructions  for  com- 
plying with  requests  of  local  authorities  to 


extend  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  the 
Executive  order  to  such  projects.  Including 
an  appropriate  contract  clause  to  aocompllah 
this. 

PHA  also  has  a  policy  of  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  ofllclals  in  Jurisdictions  hav- 
ing nondiscrimination  laws,  Including  a  pdl- 
icy  of  entering  into  written  memorandtuns 
of  cooperation  with  State  officials. 

As  a  means  of  implementing  section  102, 
URA  has  instituted  a  program  of  urging  all 
local  public  agencies  to  agree  to  amend 
contracts  for  loan  and  grant  entered  into 
on  or  prior  to  November  20,  1962,  to  include 
the  policies  and  requirements  of  the  Execu- 
tive order.  Moreover,  redevelopers  are  being 
asked  to  amend  their  existing  disposition 
contracts  for  title  I  land  to  include  the 
provisions  of  the  Executive  order  and  to  place 
the  nondiscrimination  covenant  in  all  deeds 
to  project  land. 

A  quarterly  reporting  system  in  the  urban 
renewal  program  has  been  established  to 
report  racial  occupancy  in  housing  con- 
structed In  urban  renewal  project  areas. 
On  the  basis  of  latest  tabulated  reports,  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  ascertain  reasons  for 
the  absence  of  nonwhlte  occupancy  in  seven 
project  areas.  Repents  have  been  received 
on  five  of  these.  They  reveal  that  one  now 
has  nonwhltes  in  occupancy  and  four  others 
have  open  occupancy  policies  but,  as  yet, 
have  had  no  nonwhlte  applicants.  In  two 
Instances  local  NAACP  branches  have  been 
active  in  helping  redevelopers  to  attract  non- 
whlte purchasers. 

FHA  has  established  procedures  In  which 
it  is  made  manifest  to  the  field  offices  that 
it  expects  them  to  carry  out  FHA'8,responsl- 
bllltles  under  the  Executive  order  'expedi- 
tiously and  adequately.  FHA  promptly  Is- 
sued its  regulations  implementing  the  Ex- 
exutive  order.  (Commissioner  letter  No.  7, 
Issued  Nov.  28,  1962.)  On  December  10,  1962, 
a  letter  was  sent  to  all  qualified  title  I  lend- 
ing Institutions  advising  them  of  FHA's 
amended  regulations  and  outlining  the  basic 
Federal  policy  created  by  the  Executive  or- 
der. By  letters  to  the  field  offices  FHA  has 
effectively  denied  all  FHA  services  to  builders 
and  developers  who  refuse  to  agree  to  abide 
by  the  nondiscrimination  policies  established 
by  FHA. 

No  cases  have  as  yet  been  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

D.  In  approving  plans,  what  steps  do  PHA 
and  URA  take  to  assure  that  the  sites  selected 
and  contemplated  reuse  will  pnxnote  the 
purposes  of  the  Executive  order?  What  steps 
does  URA  take  to  assure  that  families  dis- 
placed by  lu-ban  renewal  development  will  be 
relocated  in  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hotis- 
Ing  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis? 

PHA  policies  require  as  one  of  the  criteria 
for  site  selection  suitability  of  the  site  from 
the  standpoint  of  facilitating  full  compliance 
with  the  equal  opportunity  requirement  of 
the  Executive  order.  Its  policy  is  to  pro- 
mote this  objective  at  the  earliest  stages  of 
project  planning  and  site  consideration. 

The  selection  of  the  boundaries  of  an 
urban  renewal  area  is  a  matter  for  local 
determination,  provided  the  area  is  eligible 
for  urban  renewal  treatment  under  State 
law  and  Federal  law  and  regulations. 
Agency  regulations  provide,  however,  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  area  must  be  deter- 
mined without  consideration  of  the  race, 
religion,  color,  or  national  origin  of  the  resi- 
dents. Each  LPA  must  assure,  further,  that 
the  project  will  not  result  in  a  reduction 
of  the  supply  of  dwellings  available  in  the 
community  to  racial  minority  families.  A 
project  which  will  result  in  a  substantial 
net  reduction  in  the  supply  of  housing  In 
the  project  area  available  to  racial  minority 
families  may  be  undertaken  only  if  standard 
housing  replacing  the  loss  is  provided  else- 
where in  a  community  in  new  or  existing 
dwelling  units  not  previously  available  to 
the  minority  group. 


In  addition,  URA  regulations  are  being 
revised  with  respect  to  the  commtinity  re- 
newal program,  which  Is  a  citywlds  action 
plan  for  renewal  and  related  activities. 
URA  regulations  in  this  regard  are  being 
revised  with  req>ect  to  grants  for  commu- 
nity renewal  programs  to  make  equal  op- 
portunity in  housing  an  essential  factor  in 
the  development  of  communities  engaged 
in  such  programs.  Furthermore.  URA  is 
asking  cities  which  have  CRPIs  underway  to 
include  this  basic  objective  in  their  existing 
programs.  Specifically.  URA  is  requiring 
that  CRP's  include:  (1)  An  analy^  at  the 
existing  pattern  of  housing  occupied  J>y 
Negroes  and  other  minorities  and  the  extent 
to  which  this  pattern  is  a  result  of  discrim- 
ination; (2)  projection  of  the  housing  needs 
of  Negro  and  other  minority  families  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  and  other  public 
action,  or  newly  moving  into  the  commtinlty; 
(3)  development  of  an  affirmative  program 
to  Increase  the  quantity.  Improve  the  qual- 
ity, and  eliminate  barriers  to  n^^m^ng  for 
Negro  and  other  minority  families. 

It  is  of  prime  concern  to  HHFA  that  all 
site  occupMints  relocated  from  urban  renewal 
projects  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  mov- 
ing to  hotuing  that  is  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary, and  within  their  financial  means.  Be- 
fore Federal  financial  assistance  for  under- 
taking a  project  is  extended,  the  UPA  must 
submit  to  URA  information  with  reqwet  to 
the  niuiber  of  site  occupants  and  the  sup- 
ply of  such  housing  suitably  located  in  the 
loctOity,  indicating  white  and  nonwhlte  avail- 
ability. If  a  problem  in  rehousing  minority 
groups  exists,  the  propoeed  solution  must  be 
detailed.  Proposals  describing  the  manner 
in  which  relocation  housing  is  to  be  ob- 
tained for  all  displacees  must  also  be  sub- 
mitted. These  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  the  publicizing  of  vacancies,  interviews 
with  site  occupants  to  determine  their  needs, 
referrals  to  cooperating  private  real  estate 
firms  and  landlords,  and  Inspeetioos  of  re- 
location housing.  Such  information  la  care- 
fully reviewed,  and  the  execution  of  a  proj- 
ect is  not  approved  unless  these  proposals 
are  feasible.  During  project  executloo,  quar- 
terly TtspartM  and  periodic  inspections  check 
on  performance.  As  a  further  step  in  meet- 
ing its  responsibility  regarding  the  reloca- 
tion of  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal, 
URA  is  revising  its  relocation  regulations  to 
prohibit  the  Ustlng  of  housing  accoounoda- 
tions  that  are  not  available  to  all  families 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  Thus  the  local  renewal  agency  in 
listing  housing  available  to  families  being 
displaced  because  of  lu-ban  renewal  vrlll  be 
precluded  from  including  units  that  are  de- 
nied to  minority  families. 

E.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
order  represents  a  fundamental  reversal  of 
policy,  have  any  training  or  orientation  pro- 
grams been  developed  to  assure  that  the  op- 
erating staff  at  all  levels  is  familiar  with 
the  intent  of  the  order  and  the  policy  of 
the  agency?  What  Instructions  have  been 
given  to  the  field  personnel  to  guide  them 
in  detennlnlng  whether  builders  or  develop- 
ers are  In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
order? 

Since  the  Executive  order  was  issued  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  this  Agency  to  make 
its  implementation  a  line  responsibility.  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  in  top  staff  confer- 
ences that  every  one  in  the  Agency  has  a 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  letter, 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  order.  Kach  of  the 
constituent  agencies  is  responsible  for  train- 
ing its  own  staff  and  for  implementation  <tf 
the  order  within  its  regular  operating  func- 
tions. Implementation  of  the  order  is  dis- 
cussed at  the  regular  meetings  that  I  have 
with  the  heads  of  the  constituent  agencies 
and  units  and  the  general  oounsd  ot  HHFA. 
At  the  present  time  the  Oommlssionsrs  of  the 
constituent  agencies  and  units,  the  gensral 
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velimftarlly  opened  to  Wsgross  as  the  result 
et  ttstloo  toy  a  State  agency  under  a  law 
against  T^y^"!**"**^**"*  It  is  expected  that 
these  case  studies,  which  will  be  completed 
In  the  summer,  will  yield  oertaln  general 
prindiHee  of  value  to  builders  and  to  our 
agendea  In  sueceesfnlly  implementing  the 
otojectivee  off  the  order. 

An  Information  bulletin  for  Internal  dis- 
tribution is  in  preparation.  This  will  go 
regularly  to  field  staff  apprising  them  of  sig- 
nificant developments  both  insUle  and  out- 
side off  the  agency,  which  affect  their  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  implementing  the 
order. 

Some  weelES  ago  a  conunittee  was  estab- 
llahed  in  VBTh.  oompoeed  of  officials  of  the 
Oace  of  the  Administrator.  PHA.  FHA.  URA. 
and  CFA  to  develop  broad  plans  for  further 
training  of  sgency  personnel  with  refer- 
ence to  the  implementation  of  the  Executive 
order  and  to  develop  educational  programs 
and  informational  material  for  local  govern- 
ment groupe.  civic  organisations,  civil  rights 
groups,  industry  groups,  labor  organisations, 
and  others  intereeted  in  fsir  bousing. 

P.  Hss  any  determlnatimi  been  made 
about  whether  effective  implementation  of 
the  Executive  order  would  require  broaden- 
ing its  coverage  to  include  the  lending  prac- 
tices of  federally  insured  or  regulated  finan- 
cial institutions? 

The  effectivenees  off  the  order  would  un- 
doubtedly be  Increased  by  broadening  its 
coverage  to  include  conventional  loans  made 
by  institutions  whose  deposits  are  federally 
Insured  or  by  institutions  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Oovwnment. 

O.  Wh^t  Steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce 
the  policy  of  nondiscrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  PHA  and  CPA  projects? 

Bncutive  Gfeder  10026  which  esUbllshed 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  was  Issued  in  March  1061. 
When  Issued  it  applied  to  direct  Pederal  con- 
tracting but  not  to  federally  aided  contracts. 
Shortly  after  this  order  was  issued.  I  di- 
rected the  heads  of  all  of  the  constituent 
agencies  and  units  to  continue  their  poli- 
cies of  nondiscrimination  in  employment 
pursuant  to  provisions  In  the  various  Pederal 
aid  contracts  administered  by  this  Agency. 

PHA's  annual  contributions  contracts  con- 
tain a  clause  prohibiting  local  authorities 
from  discriminating  against  any  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment  because  of  race, 
religion,  color,  or  national  origin;  requiring 
local  authorities  to  insert  a  similar  provision 
in  all  contracts  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment or  operation  of  projects  snd  to 
require  ocmtractors  to  insert  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  all  subcontracts  (except  contracts 
and  subcontracts  for  standard  commercial 
supplies  or  raw  materials);  and  reqiiiring 
the  posting  at  the  projects.  In  conspicuous 
places  available  for  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  employment,  of  notices  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  PHA  setting  forth  the  pro- 
visions of  the  clause.  Annual  contributions 
contracta  alao  contain  provisions  for  proof 
of  compliance  by  construction  and  equip- 
ment contractors.  PHA  regtilatlons  and  pro- 
cedures provide  tat  certain  reporting  and 
certifications  to  be  made  by  the  contractor 
and  by  the  local  authority  contracting  offi- 
cer, which  are  available  for  Inspection  by 
PHA  repreeentatlves.  The  PHA  construction 
representative's  report  form  Includes  a  re- 
port on  whether  the  local  authority  is  en- 
forcing nondiscrimination  provisions.  This 
report  is  turned  over  to  regional  intergroup 
relations  olBoers  and  labor  relations  officers 
for  such  investigation  and  action  as  nuiy  be 
indicated. 

The  Community  PaciUtles  Administration 
provides  financial  assistance  for  construction 
in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  in  the  fol- 
lowing programs:  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram, senior  oltiaens  housing  loan  program, 
public    facility    loan    program,    accelerated 


public  works  grant  program,  non-Pederal 
school  construction  grant  program,  by  dele- 
gation from  the  Dspartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

In  all  of  their  loan  and  grant  contracts 
CPA  requires  the  borrower  or  grantee  to 
incorporate  a  nondiscrimination  in  employ- 
ment provision  in  its  construction  contracts. 
Contractors  are  required  on  payrolls  sub- 
mitted to  CPA  to  indicate  which  employees 
are  members  cX.  minority  groups  and  signs 
are  required  to  be  posted  on  the  projects 
announcing  the  policy  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  employment.  Pield  engineers  who 
receive  and  examine  the  payrolls  are  in- 
structed to  call  to  the  attention  of  con- 
tractors any  failure  to  Include  members  of 
minority  groups  among  their  employees. 

On  June  22,  1963,  the  President  issued 
Executive  Order  11114  extending  the  au- 
thority of  the  Preaident's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opporttmity.  The  Presi- 
dent's Conunittee  will  now  have  Jurisdiction 
over  construction  contracts  financed  with 
assistance  from  the  Pederal  Government. 
Construction  contracts  in  the  aforenten- 
tloned  PHA  and  CFA  programs  are  covered 
by  the  order. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  various  Issuances 
by  this  Agency  with  reference  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Executive  order. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  this  report  and 
encloeures  helpful.    If  you  desire  any  further 
information,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBXXT  C.  Weavek, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  highlight  is 
the  limited  character  of  the  President's 
Executive  order  banning  diacrlmination 
in  housing.    It  is  pointed  out: 

Since  the  order  hss  been  in  effect  only  a 
little  more  than  6  months,  the  amotmt  of 
housing  and  related  facilities  constructed 
pursuant  to  post-Executive  order  Pederal  aid 
agreements  has  thus  fnr  been  very  snuUl. 

It  is  also  stated: 

As  you  kiK>w.  Pederal-ald  agreements  ex- 
ecuted prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Executive 
order  generally  do  not  contain  a  provision 
requiring  nondiscrimination. 

Again,  we  wonder  why  people  are  an- 
gry, when  Federal  guarantees  have  been 
given  for  years  for  housing  which  has 
been  discriminatory  or  segregated.  Even 
now,  the  Executive  order — and  the  fact 
that  the  Executive  order  was  issued  is  a 
very  clear  indication  that  the  Executive 
branch  itself  has  no  doubt  about  its  au- 
thority— is  so  limited  that  in  6  months  it 
has  not  yet  had  any  real  effect.  That 
certainly  is  an  indication  of  why  concen- 
trated attention  upon  this  area,  which 
is  so  peculiarly  within  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  is 
so  vital  and  essential. 

I  come  now  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, which  has  given  us  a  partial  reply. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
quest to  the  Department,  together  with 
a  summary  of 'the  Department's  reply. 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  say 
"summary"  because  the  Department  re- 
ferred me  to  testimony  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  delivered  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body  which  deals 
with  education  and  labor  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Naturally,  the 
testimony  covered  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, so  I  have  summarized  it  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  Letter,  the 
reply,  and  the  summary  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoia. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
summary,  and  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as  folkma: 

AFxn.  94. 1968. 
Hon.  W.  Wnuuu)  Worts, 
Secretary  of  Lahor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  SacBBTAar:  It  has  been  reported 
that  in  the  administration  of  several  pro- 
grams by  your  Department : 

1.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  assure  that 
persons  intended  to  benefit  by  the  programs 
are  actually  aided  commensurate  with  their 
need  and  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin;  and  that 

3.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  obtain  as- 
surances that  Pederal  funds  will  be  admin- 
istered in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner,  and, 
through  a  system  of  compliance  reporting 
and  siu-veiUance,  to  see  that  these  assurances 
are  carried  out. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  at 
yo\ir  earliest  convenience  as  to  the  foUowlng 
questions  : 

A.  State  employment  service:  What  re- 
porting and  compliance  procedtires  have 
been  established  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  State  employment  offices  are  con- 
forming to  the  policies  of  the  n.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  which  prohibit  the  acceptance 
and  processing  of  Job  orders  containing  dis- 
criminatory  specifications?  What  reviewing 
and  reporting  procediires  have  been  estab- 
lished to  determine  whether  Negro  and  white 
Job  applicants  are  receiving  equal  service  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basts  at  previously  seg- 
regated employment  service  offices?  Where 
are  segregated  offices  stiU  maintained?  To 
what  extent  are  applicants  limited  to  par- 
ticular local  offices  by  geographic  districts 
and  neighborhoods  and  to  what  extent  does 
this  practice  operate  to  limit  equal  Job 
opportunity? 

B.  Apprenticeship  program:  What  proce- 
duree  have  been  established  to  measiire  the 
impact  of  the  nondiscrimination  provision 
which  Is  now  included  in  registered  appren- 
ticeship standards?  Where  are  Negroes  par- 
ticipating in  training  programs  from  which 
they  had  heretofore  been  excluded?  Since 
the  adoption  of  this  policy,  which  State  ap- 
prenticeship agencies  have  adopted  a  cor- 
responding policy  statement? 

C.  Manpower  Development  and  l^alnlng 
Act  and  Area  Redevelopment  Act:  What 
stepe  have  been  taken  to  assure  that  all 
potential  tralneee  are  recruited,  selected, 
teeted  and  referred  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis?  Please  furnish  a  list  of  programs 
which  have  only  white  trainees,  those  which 
have  only  Negro  trainees  and  those  which 
have  both.  Including  the  locations  of  the 
programs  and  the  sklUs  for  which  persons 
are  being  trained.  Where  State  employment 
services  do  not  operate  on  a  nondiscrlmina- 
torj  basis,  has  your  Department  considered 
performing  these  functions  directly  \mder 
MDTA? 

D.  Is  it  your  Department's  view  that  suffi- 
cient authority  already  exists  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
condition  the  grant  of  Pederal  fimds  upon 
assurance  of  nondiscrimination,  or  is  enact- 
ment of  further  Pederal  law  considered  nec- 
essary? 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  reply. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

US.  Senator. 

XJja.  DXPABTMENT  OF  LABOB, 

Omcx  or  THx  Unoxs  SBcaBTAsr, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  7, 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrra, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  SxNAToa  JAvrrs:  Secretary  Wirts  has 
asked  me  to  provide  a  further  response  to 
your  letter  of  AprU  24,  1963,  which  raised 


a  number  of  questions  about  the  adminis- 
tration off  several  programs  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Inasmuch  as  moat  of  your 
questlcms  deal  with  nondiscriminatory  ad- 
ministration of  services,  I  believe  you  will 
find  the  Secretary's  testimony  on  June  6, 
1963,  before  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  be  responsive.  I  am  there- 
fore enclosing  a  copy  off  that  testimony. 

In  yo\ir  telegram  to  Secretary  Wlrts  of 
June  6.  1963.  you  acknowledged  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  raised  in  your  inquiry. 
With  speelflo  reference  to  your  questions 
whether  the  Department  now  has  legal  auth- 
ority to  condition  grants  of  Federal  funds 
upon  assurance  of  nondiscrimination,  we 
are  presently  studjrlng  this  complex  legal 
question  and  will  advise  you  as  soon  as  our 
study  is  comi^eted. 

With  best  wishes  and  klndeet  personal 
regards,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Hxnmino, 
Cinder  Secretary  of  Labor. 

StTlUCABT  OF  TCsmCONT  OF  W.  WiLLABO  WUtTS, 
SXCBKTABT  OF  LABOB,  BEFORX  THX  GeNDUL 
SUBCOMMITTKB  ON  LABOR,  HOUSX  COMMIT- 
TEX    ON    EDOCATION    AND    LABOR,    ON    EQTAL 

Emflotiocnt  OppoBTUNTnxs,  Jttnx  6,  1963 

Existing  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  directed  at  meeting  ttiti^ 
situation : 

1.  Establishment  of  an  equal  employment 
opporttinitles  standard  and  requiring  ad- 
herence to  this  standard  in  the  area  of  «n- 
ployment  within  the  Federal  Gdvemmmt 
and  by  Government  contractors:  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10925  Issued  on  March  6, 
1961,  the  President's  Committee  on  Eqtial 
Employment  Opportunity  has  produced  the 
foUowUig  result: 

Personnel  files  of  employees  have  been  re- 
viewed to  locate  any  underutilized  personnel. 

Training  programs  to  permit  promotion 
and  transfer  from  Jobe  which  reetrlct  op- 
p<»tunltiea  tor  promotion  have  been 
instituted. 

Employeee  and  supervisors  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  new  equal  employment 
procedures. 

A  complaint  procedure  is  in  operation,  and 
it  provides  not  only  for  investigation  but 
also  for  the  correction  of  any  instances  of 
discrimination.  As  of  April  30,  1963,  the 
Committee  had  received  2,166  complaints 
relating  to  Government  employment,  more 
than  twice  the  number  received  by  its  prede- 
cessor Committee  diuring  the  entire  6  years 
of  its  life.  To  date,  two-thirds  of  these  cases 
have  been  cloeed;  corrective  action  was  foxmd 
necessary  and  was  taken  in  38.3  percent  of 
the 


Recruiting  programs  have  been  enlarged 
and  broadened  to  embrace  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities with  predominantly  Negro  student 
bodies  to  Insive  that  no  person  is  overlooked 
or  excluded  from  the  Government's  efforts  to 
hire  the  most  qualified  applicants  regardless 
of  race  or  creed.  Where  appropriate,  siiggee- 
tlons  have  been  made  which  would 
strengthen  the  currlculums  of  theee  schools 
in  order  to  enhance  the  opportxinltiee  of  their 
graduates  to  secure  Governmental  positions. 

The  Committee's  annual  census  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government  shows  that 
in  the  period  June  1961  to  June  1962  the 
number  of  Negroes  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  increased  by  more  than  10,000. 
Over  half  of  this  incresse  took  place  in  the 
middle  grades  (Jobs  paying  from  $4,600  to 
•10.000  annually),  an  increase  of  almost  20 
percent  and  a  rate  of  Increase  over  three 
times  the  rate  of  all  employeee  in  thoee 
gradee.  Even  more  dramatic  progress  was 
achieved  in  the  higher  grades,  where  the 
number  of  Negroes  at  or  above  G8-12  in- 
creased over  35  percent. 

2.  TlM  PresidentiB  Conunittee  hss  re- 
quested   the    ClvU    Service    Commission    to 


direct  Federal  agencies  to  cease  recruiting 
visits  to,  acceptance  ot  referrals  from,  busi- 
ness or  secretarial  echoed,  employment  agen- 
cies or  training  institutiona  which  are  not 
operated  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and 
to  cease  training  employees  at  such  places. 

3.  In  regard  to  Government  contract  em- 
ployment Executive  Order  10925  requlrea 
contracting  agencies  to  include  in  their  con- 
tracts a  set  of  provisions  designed  to  Insure 
not  only  that  Government  eontraetors  will 
not  discriminate  but  that  they  "will  take 
affirmative  action  to  Insure  that  i4>plicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  <»■  national  origin."  Thus 
far,  914  complaints  have  been  fully  inves- 
tigated and  corrective  action  has  been  taken 
in  641  cases. 

4.  The  President's  C<Mnmlttee  has  under- 
taken two  programs  to  secure  the  vol\mtary 
cooperation  of  employers  and  unions.  Plans 
for  progress  have  been  signed  with  106  oom- 
panies  employing  more  than  6  million  per- 
sons. Data  thus  far  available  Indleate  that 
almoat  25  percent  of  the  new  hires  oC  theae 
companies  have  been  of  minority  group  mem- 
bers. Programs  for  fair  practloes  have  been 
signed  with  118  Intematlonal  union  affili- 
ates of  the  AFLj-CIO,  which  have  a  combined 
membership  of  almost  13  million  workers. 
A  questionnaire  is  being  circulated  to  each 
of  these  unions  asking  f w  a  progress  report 
on  their  efforts. 

5.  A  50-man  task  force  hss  been  set  up  to 
review  all  Federal  construction  jHograms  to 
prevent  any  racial  discrimination  in  hlrli^ 
practices,  either  directly  in  the  rejection  of 
presently  available  qualified  Negro  workers 
or  indirectly  by  the  exduaion  of  Negro  ^- 
pllcants  for  apprentioeahlp  training. 

6.  The  President  annoimced  his  Intention 
to  issue  an  Executive  order  extending  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  to  Include  oon- 
structlon  of  buildings  and  other  ftM^lHtlef 
imdertaken  by  States,  local  governments  and 
ixlvate  agencies  under  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  (Executive  Ordn  No.  11114,  is- 
sued on  June  22,  1963.) 

7.  Committee  is  investigating  the  oon- 
structlon  Industry  in  the  District  of  OOlimi- 
bla.  and  procedures  are  now  being  established 
and  implemented,  t«rfiM<ii*g  designation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Apprentioeahlp  and  Ttalnlng 
of  tova  minority  specialists  to  work  full  time 
in  various  parts  of  the  country;  eatabllah- 
ment  of  an  Information  Center  in  the  Dia- 
trlct  of  Columbia  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  infomuktion  about  apprenticeahlp  open- 
ings and  requirements;  establishment  of  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunity in  ApprenUceehlp  and  Training; 
and  promulgation  of  atandards  to  be  applied 
in  Ooveriunent  contract  situations  and  to  all 
federally  registered  apprenticeahlp  programs. 

8.  Under  the  Manpower  Develcqxnent  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  training  and  retraining 
I»x>grams  covering  approsimately  44,000  men 
and  women  have  been  approved.  Fifteen 
thoxisand  trainees  have  been  enrolled.  Of 
theee,  20.3  percent  are  nonwhites;  27  psrcent 
of  theee  are  ttdcing  courses  leading  to  various 
white  collar  Jobe;  27  percent  are  being  trained 
for  employment  in  a  niunber  of  skilled  oc- 
cupations. In  several  areas  specially  de- 
signed programs  have  been  contracted  for 
to  give  special  guidance,  cotmseling.  testing, 
training  and  placement  to  disadvantaged 
youth,  eepedally  thoee  of  minority  groupa. 

9.  Significant  progrees  has  been  made  by 
State  employment  sectirlty  agencies  in  im- 
proving employment  services  for  minority 
group  Jobeeekers.  To  whatever  extent  the 
legislation  underlying  the  training  and  Em- 
ployment Servioe  programs  bears  directly  on 
this  issue,  its  direction  is  clear:  theee  pro- 
grams are  to  be  administered  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color  or  national  CHlgin.  Nev- 
erthelees,  there  remain  some  dlffsrenoss  in 
the  administration  of  theee  programs  in  some 
of  the  State  oOcee  through  which  these  pro- 
grams  are   carried   out.    Efforts   are   being 
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This  snmnuury  very 
€yemxtr  shows  that  although  some  things 
are  being  dooe  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
still  much  to  be  desired. 
ibs  we  know,  the  Federal 


Oovemment  gifes  aid  to  the  employment 
.  that  is.  to  the  Federal 


security  progri 

Employment  Services,  which  are  carried 


States.   I  am  sorry  to  say 


that  segregatiiin  still  persists  in  those 
programs.  In  that  regard  I  cite  the 
testimony  of  t  >e  oCBcial  of  the  Depaurt- 
ment.  Robert  C .  Goodwin.  Administrator 
of  the  Bureau  at  Emidoyment  Security 
of  the  Labor  Department,  given  before 


the    Manpowe 
Committee  on 


Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  <  n  June  20.  1963.  He  ad- 
mitted that  so  ne  degree  of  segregation 
persists  in  eer  ain  offices.  He  testified 
that,  "there  ire  3  where  there  is  a 
eompletely  gengraphic  segregation;  in 
other  words,  njhat  we  call  an  office  for 
'  there  are  "10  offices 
some  degree  of  segrega- 
same  building." 


liegzoes."  an( 
where  there  is 
tion  within  th( 


In  some  case  s  there  is  geographic  seg- 


regation, with 
one  oOce  for 


me  office  for  Negroes  and 
whites.     In  other  eases 
there  is  segreg|ition  within  the  office  it- 

In  oonclusio^.  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
bursement of  federal  funds  is  a  power- 
element  in  the  Nation's 
op  to  the  words  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitu  Ion. 
I  ask  unanln  lous  consent  that  a  com- 
he  amounts  expended  in 
State  programs — running 
of  maUons  of  dollars — 
which  will  als4  show  the  amoimts  the 
revective  Stales  pay  into  the  Federal 
>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
no  objection,  the  chart 
je  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
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Treasury,  may 
There  being 
was  ordered  to 
asfcrilows: 


Federal  aid  «n  I 


AriMiui. 


CaUianiis. 

Coiando„.. 

Connectkat 

DelAwara... 

District  of  CotamUa 

norida. 

OmtbIiu 

Ha 

Idaho 

mteois. 

JaMum 


K«ttiKky_ 


Maryland.- 

Maimc>mMU«. 

MieUgBii 

Mtanewta.. 

Misaiiripiii 


*IiiclBdeBDMne«b( 


Federal  taxes,  by  States, 
Mpal  year  1962 


redcralaid 
paynienta 


$329,037,756 

56,603^838 

96,901,783 

130, 613. 806 

985, 521, 814 

146,782,026 

116,638,087 

21,040,644 

103^870,336 

1W,MM43 

246,184.053 

M.  9731 063 

68.611,566 

469,018,361 

190.866,062 

146,346.683 

136. 600;  766 

194.006.066 

273,377,423 

63;  481, 676 

164.  OW.  658 

388,  M6, 223 

S48,643,023 

308,409,371 

147,778^039 


Federal  taxes 
collected 


1849, 214. 000 

88.398.000 

372.882,000 

280,619.000 

9.091,751,000 

1,221.770,000 

1,716,444.000 

835.030,000 

0) 

1,482,073,000 

1,142.211.000 

272.266,000 

177,090,000 

7,755,601,000 

2,177,810,000 

787,308,000 

086.681.000 

1.688,052,000 

783,913,000 

346,846,000 

'2,33 1.069. 000 

2.868.404,000 

6.812,451.000 

1,566,884,000 

270,793,000 


Golnmbla. 


Federal  aid  and  Federal  taxes,  by   States, 
Moal  ^leer  iM2— Continued 


rederalaid 
payacnu 

Federal  taaea 
•aUeeted 

Miwvl. ^ 

KeteaAa. 

Nevada 

New  Hamfwhlre-^ 

NewJetaey 

1276, 836, 068 

77,008,680 

91,461,074 

32.238.101 

39,530,hl0 

211. MA,  946 

92,063.626 

737,861,692 

211.413.784 

81,138,374 

454.  412. 100 

222.016.261 

i.v».  riw.  7W 

456.403.153 

47.061.675 

114.766,907 

89.798,444 

224,382,558 

500. 294. 516 

76.069,580 

49,786,193 

184, 178, 538 

187,302,719 

113.363.800 

171.271.870 

60.505,352 

423,284.762 

$2,313,439,000 
162,882,000 
613.708.000 
177.326,000 
212,114,000 
3  114.794  000 

iivm  Mexico _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina 

216, 26a  000 
18,963,732,000 

2.521.001.000 
107. 683, 000 

5.963.361.000 
940.403.000 
613.  46«.  000 

6.  433. 319. 000 
387.944,000 
412,409,000 
138. 368. 000 
863,508,000 

3, 595, 287, 000 

North  Dakoto 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma. 

Oragon 

Pennsylraola 

Rhode  Island 

South  CaroHna 

South  Dakota 

Tennrssee ^ 

Texas , 

Utah _ 

Vermont „ 

VirKinla._ _ 

Washiacton.    . 

West  vTnrinla '.."'. 

Wisconsin 

W  yoming 

280.728.000 

102.  464,  aw 

1.487.453.000 

1,202.140.000 

336.937.000 

1,704,138,000 

95,234,000 

1.178,679.000 

Territories  and 
undistributed 

Total _ 

10.385,649.606 

99,440,830,000 

Mr.  JAVIT5.  Madam  President,  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Fed- 
eral tax  moneys  disbursed  annually  by 
the  other  Departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  can  undo  much 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  is  trying 
to  do  and  much  that  it  could  do  if  the 
[>ending  legislation  were  enacted.  My 
discussions  with  civil  rights  leaders  have 
convinced  me  that  the  withholding  of 
Federal  funds  from  uses  for  racial  seg- 
regation and  discrimination— which  sub- 
sidize it,  as  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
so  properly  said — would  have  the  most 
profound  effect  upon  those  States  which 
have  virtually  pledged  themselves  to 
deny  Negro  citizens  in  their  States  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  added  its  expert 
opinion  and  recommendation  that  this 
is  a  vital  step  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
enmient  can  and  should  take  at  once. 
It  is  critical  that  the  precise  outlines  of 
Federal  authority  be  defined  and  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  fill  whatever 
gaps  the  Federal  Giovernment  thinks 
exist.  I  do  not  think  any  exist.  I  think 
the  President  has  the  power  now.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  the  inquiries  have 
been  made  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  carefully  the  results  of  those 
inquiries. 

We  now  have  a  clear  showing  from 
the  departments  themselves  that  there 
are  many  areas,  previously  not  so  con- 
sidered, in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  move  to  deny  $tld  to  State  pro- 
grams on  the  ground  that  they  are  being 
administered  on  the  basis  of  segregation 
or  discrimination  on  racial  grounds.  I 
urge  the  President  to  cause  the  remainder 
of  such  programs  to  be  reviewed  in  or- 
der to  see  whether  even  by  the  adminis- 
tration's own  concept  of  its  powers,  a 
great  deal  more  could  be  done  in  this 
way  without  waiting  for  the  discretionary 
authority  by  statute  which  the  President 
has  requested. 

The  waiting  period  is  important  for 
this  reason,  and  I  close  upon  this  very 
serious  note:  The  next  months  are  likely 


to  be  critical,  and  executive  action  along 
the  lines  I  have  indicated  could  have 
a  detemlnative  elTeet  upon  the  temper 
of  the  dvU  rights  struggle  as  carried 
out  In  this  coimtry  and  upon  the  char- 
acter and  nature  of  "demonstrations" 
which  we  may  experience.  This  Is  one 
clear  area  we  can  cover  by  action  which 
will  respond  to  the  justifiable  demands 
of  those  who  have  been  suppressed  and 
depressed  for  long. 

Madam  President,  it  is  worth  every 
bit  of  my  time  and  energy,  and  that  of 
my  distinguished  partner  in  this  effort, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hakt], 
to  find  and  unearth  every  area  which 
can  be  so  utilized,  because  this  is  a  sum- 
mer of  the  gravest  trial  for  the  Nation, 
and  anything  the  President,  Congress, 
or  any  of  us  can  do  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion, wUl  in  my  opinion,  be  a  national 
blessing.  In  this  particular  area  there 
is  great  opportunity,  of  which  I  urge 
the  President  to  take  advantage. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  I  indi- 
cated earlier  that  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York.  He  has 
indicated  the  real  purpose  behind  our 
effort.  I  share  with  him  the  hope  and 
belief  that  in  the  weeks  Immediately 
ahead  the  kind  of  record  that  is  being 
made  here  today  will  enable  us  to  con- 
sider the  facts  intelligently  and  respond 
to  the  several  recommendations  made  in 
the  President's  civil  rights  message,  par- 
ticularly that  section  which  alms  at  the 
use  of  funds  for  programs  that  are  worth- 
while. In  my  Judgment,  such  programs 
will  not  be  killed.  Rather,  the  purpose 
is  to  have  applicable  in  the  administra- 
tion of  such  programs  rules  which  are 
consistent  with  the  kind  of  nation  we 
preach  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
are.  a  Nation  that  treats  all  its  people 
with  equal  hand  and  equal  Justice,  and 
does  not  have  one  window  marked 
"white"  and  another  window  marked 
"colored,"  in  order  that  taxpayers,  white 
and  colored  alike,  may  participate  in 
Federal  programs. 

On  April  10  of  this  year  the  Senate  saw 
some  remarkable  roUcalls  on  several  ef- 
forts to  add  antidiscrimination  amend- 
ments to  the  Youth  Employment  Act. 
When  the  last  of  these  confused  per- 
formances ended.  I  suggested  to  my  col- 
leagues that,  in  this  year  of  1963,  it  was 
high  time  we  faced  squarely,  not  by 
piecemeal  efforts,  the  task  of  assuring 
that  Federal  funds  are  no  longer  spent 
to  underwrite  or  support  patterns  of  ra- 
cial segregation  and  discrimination  in 
this  country.  In  my  remarks  I  urged  that 
every  Federal  agency  examine  the  au- 
thority it  now  has  to  withhold  funds 
from  programs  where  discrimination  is 
found  to  operate.  If  areas  were  found 
where  the  agencies  did  not  have  sufficient 
authority,  then  the  Congress  should  un- 
dertake to  enact  the  legislation  required 
to  supply  that  authority  on  an  across- 
the-board  basis. 

Six  days  later,  the  UJ3.  CivU  Rights 
Commission  issued  its  now  famous  Mis- 
sissippi report.  The  Commission  imanl- 
mously  recommended  that: 

The  Congress  and  the  President  consider 
seriously  whether  legislation  Is  appropriate 
and  desirable  to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
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contributed  by  citizens  of  all  States  not  be 
made  available  to  any  State  which  continues 
to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States;  and,  further, 
that  the  President  explore  the  legal  authority 
be  possesses  as  Chief  Executive  to  withhold 
Federal  funds  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
until  the  State  of  IiCisslsslppl  demonstrates 
its  compliance  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  excerpted  that  passage^rom  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission's  observations. 

Unfortunately,  the  Commission's  re- 
port was  widely  misinterpreted,  for  it 
was  directed  to  the  very  basic  issue  to 
which  I  had  spoken  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  his 
recent  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
elaborated  on  this  recommendation  of 
the  Commission.  Dean  Griswold  said  at 
that  hearing : 

The  Oommlsston  was  not  acting  officiously 
in  this  matter;  it  was  confined  with  the  duty 
which  has  been  Imposed  upon  It  by  an  act 
of  Congress  to  report  and  make  recommenda- 
tions and  It  did  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress,  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  consider — now,  consider  obviously 
means  that  you'  weigh  the  pros  and  cons,  you 
examine,  you  investigate — you  consider  seri- 
ously, whether  legislation  Is  appropriate  and 
desirable  to  be  sure  that  Federal  funds,  con- 
tributed by  citizens  of  all  States,  will  not  be 
made  available  to  any  State  which  refused 
to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  Involved  a  con- 
sideration of  the  natiire  of  the  expenditures 
to  be  made  In  Mississippi.  And,  of  course, 
the  Commission  did  not  recommend  that 
funds  be  cut  off  from  school  lunches,  fx  from 
Impecunious  mothers,  or  chUdren.  or  the 
blind,  or  other  people  for  whom  Federal 
funds  are  to  be  made  available  under  acts  of 
Congress. 

The  whole  connotation  of  that  word  "con- 
sidered" In  the  minds  of  the  Commission  was 
that  each  situation  should  be  separately  ex- 
amined and  evaluated,  and  to  the  extent 
that  Federal  funds  are  being  used,  and  It  Is 
the  view  of  the  Commission  that  they  are 
being  used  In  Mississippi,  to  enhance,  and 
support  and  carry  forward  discriminatory  ac- 
tivities, that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
should  consider  whether  such  use  of  funds 
should  not  be  restricted  or  curtailed,  and 
similarly,  the  further  recommendation  was 
that  the  President  explore  the  legal  author- 
ity he  possesses  as  Chief  Executive,  to  with- 
hold Federal  funds  from  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. I  think  If  we  had  only  underlined 
those  words  "considered"  and  "explored" 
that  the  report  might  not  have  been  so 
widely  misunderstood. 

We  went  ahead  to  give  a  specific  Ulustra- 
tlon  of  what  we  had  In  mind.  With  respect 
to  Federal  payments  which  are  currently 
being  made,  for  the  construction  of  an  air- 
port building  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  plans 
for  which  call  for  separate  restrooms  and 
separate  restaurants  and  we  find  It  difficult 
to  see  why  the  Federal  Government  In  1963 
should  be  paying  money  Into  the  State  of 
Mississippi  for  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing which  provides  for  separate  restrooms 
and  separate  restaurants,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  careful  exploration  and  con- 
sideration of  other  expenditures  being  made 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  will  show  similar 
Instances  where  funds  provided  by  the  IM- 
eral  Oovemment  are  being  used  In  a  clearly 
discriminatory  manner  and  our  recocnmen- 
tlatlon  was  that,  with  respect  to  such  situa- 
tions, the  matter  be  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  and  that  the  President 
explore  his  powers  to  deal  with  them,  and 


I  must  confess  that  I  still  find  no  reason 
to  object  to  that  recommendation  as  made. 

Neither  do  I  see  any  reason  to  object 
to  that  recommendation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  we  owe  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
for  having  put  this  issue  before  us  so 
dramatically  and  unequivocally,  and  so 
unanimously,  in  its  recommendations. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  asked 
that  the  President  explore  the  authority 
he  possesses  as  Chief  Executive  to  witti- 
hold  funds  from  such  programs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  executive  branch 
does  possess  authority  of  this  nature 
since  such  authority  was  clearly  the  basis 
for  the  President's  Executive  orders  on 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  equal 
opportunity  in  housing.  The  President's 
housing  order,  in  pertinent  part,  reads: 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  faithfully  executing  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  authorize  Federal 
financial  assistance,  directly  and  Indirectly, 
for  the  provision,  rehabilitation,  and  opera- 
tion of  housing  and  related  facilities,  is 
charged  with  an  obligation  and  duty  to 
assure  that  those  laws  are  fairly  adminis- 
tered and  that  benefits  thereunder  are  made 
available  to  all  Americans  without  regard  to 
their  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

In  its  1961  report  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  recommended  that  this  au- 
thority, which  resides  in  the  executive 
branch  under  the  Constitution,  be  ex- 
tended to  require  nondiscrimination  in 
various  other  Federal  programs.  For 
example,  in  its  recommendation  for  new 
Executive  steps  on  employment,  the 
Commission  urged — 

That  the  President  Issue  an  Executive  order 
making  clear  that  employment  supported  by 
Federal  grant  fimds  Is  subject  to  the  same 
nondiscriminatory  policy  and  the  same  re- 
quirements as  those  set  forth  In  Executive 
Order  10925. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
which  holds  that  the  powers  available  to 
the  President  are  sufficient  to  ban  dis- 
crimination in  all  Federal  programs. 

Therefore,  in  considering  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress  in  this  area,  and 
the  scope  of  any  needed  legislation,  I 
felt  it  was  essential  to  ascertain  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  views  of  responsi- 
ble executive  officials  of  those  agencies 
most  directly  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  de- 
scribed the  course  he  pursued.  As  he 
has  said,  we  were  In  consultation 
throughout.  I  should  like  to  Indicate 
the  course  that  I  followed. 

I  directed  letters  to  the  heads  of  15 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  with 
this  basic  question : 

If  racial  discrimination  occurs  In  those  op- 
erations and  activities  of  any  grant,  loan 
or  contract  program  administered  by  you, 
do  you  consider  you  lack  authority  to  with- 
hold such  Federal  funds?  If  so,  would  you 
please  Identify  the  program  and  explain  the 
reasons  It  Is  thought  such  authority  Is  not 
available,  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
additional  authority  you  would  need. 

In  addition,  a  memorandum  of  ques- 
tions was  sent  to  several  of  the  agencies 
on  various  aspects  of  their  programs 
where  Executive  action  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination has  been  or  might  be  taken. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  copies  of  these  letters  and 


memorandums  to  the  agencies  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copies  of 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RBCoao,  as  follows : 

Afkil  29,  1963. 
Hon.  OEvnj.x  L.  Fbzxmak. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Sxcsxtast:  If  racial  discrimina- 
tion occurs  In  those  operations  and  activities 
of  any  grant  or  loan  program  administered 
by  you,  do  you  consider  you  lack  authority  to 
withhold  such  Federal  funds?  If  so,  would 
you  please  Identify  the  program  and  explain 
the  reasons  it  Is  thought  such  authority  is 
not  available,  together  with  the  nature  of 
the  additional  authority  you  would  need. 

In  recent  months.  I  have  had  a  niunber  of 
specific  questions  directed  to  me  which  are 
covered  In  an  enclosed  memorandum.  In 
addition,  I  would  appreciate  any  Information 
you  can  provide  on  these  points. 

With  every  best  wish, 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Memorandum  or  Qxtxstxons  om  tbx  Aomimis- 

TRATTON    or    PaOGEAUB  BT   THZ   DxPAXTMUfT 

OF  AGEicuLTXraK,  Afeil  29.  1963 

DEPAHTMEMTAL   KMPLOTMXirT 

What  steps  are  being  taken  to  encourage 
recruitment  of  nonwhlte  employees  In  your 
Department,  particularly  at  higher  level  su- 
pervisory positions,  and  to  assure  promotion 
without  regard  to  race? 

FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Where  have  Negroes  been  appointed  to 
State  and  county  FHA  committees? 

(b)  Where  are  Negroes  employed  by  FHA 
outside  of  Washington? 

(c)  Has  the  segregated  employment  of 
Negro  field  employees  been  terminated? 

(d)  To  what  extent  do  Negro  farmers 
utilize  the  benefits  of  the  FHA  program? 

(e)  Is  any  effort  being  made  to  Increase 
use  of  this  program  by  Negro  farmers? 

FDXaAL   XXTENSIOK    SXRVICX 

(a)  To  what  extent  has  discrimination  and 
segregation  been  eliminated  from  this  pro- 
gram In  terms  of  salaries,  personnel,  office 
facilities,  and  operating  procedures? 

(b)  Are  the  benefits  of  this  program  reach- 
ing Negro  farmers  commensurate  with  their 
needs? 

(c)  What  provisions  are  being  made  to 
eliminate  segregation  In  the  4-H  Club  pro- 
gram? 

son,   CONSnVATION    SERVICS 

(a)  Is  this  program  run  on  a  segregated 
basis.  I.e.,  are  there  Negro  specialists  to  work 
with  Negro  farmers? 

(b )  Are  the  benefits  of  this  program  reach- 
ing Negro  farmers  commensurate  with  their 
needs? 

SCHOOL    LITNCH    AND    MILK    PROGRAMS 

(a)  Is  there  a  disparity  In  the  benefits  af- 
forded to  white  and  Negro  chUdren  under 
those  programs  in  States  where  schools  are 
segregated?  If  so,  what  accounts  for  this 
disparity? 

(b)  Are  the  needs  of  Negrc  chUdren  being 
adequately  served  under  the  existing  pro- 
grams? 

RURAL    AREA    DEVXLOPMEirT 

What  steps  have  been  taken  or  are  con- 
templated to  afford  expanded  opportunities 
for  Negroes  under  the  rural  area  development 
program? 

Mat  1.  1963. 
Hon.  Lttthxr  H.  Hooobb. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  MB.  Sbcbbtabt:  If  racial  discrimina- 
tion occurs  in  those  operations  and  activities 
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Pbiup  A.  Habt. 


Mat  4,  IMS. 
Hon.  RoBxar  8.  UcNAMAaa, 

Secretary  of  De/erue, 
WatMngton.  DXS. 

Obab  MB.  Sbcsbtabt:  This  will  supplement 
my  letter  to  you  of  May  1. 

In  recent  months.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  specific  questions  directed  to  me  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  programs  by  your 
D^Mutment  which  are  covered  In  the  en- 
cloeed  memorandum.  I  would  appreciate 
any  Information  you  can  provide  on  these 
polnta. 

With  every  beet  wish. 
Sincerely, 

I  PHiLn>  A.  Hakt. 

Mbmobamduk  or  Qubstions  on  the  Aomin - 
istbatiom  op  VmoGOAMS  bt  the  Depastment 
OP  DBPBirsB.  Mat  4,  1963 

national  gvkkd 

(a)  How  extensive  Is  racial  segregation  In 
National  Guard  units? 

(b)  What  steps  have  been  taken  or  are 
contemplated  to  eliminate  racial  segregation 
where  It  exists? 

BXSXaVES 

(a)  How  extensive  is  racial  segregation  in 
the  Reserves? 

(b)  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  imple- 
ment the  memorandimi  of  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  AprU  8,  1962,  on  compliance  with 
Executive  Order  9981  In  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves? 

(c)  What  have  been  the  results  of  this 
directive? 

KOTC 

(a)  Which  educational  Institutions  spon- 
soring Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  pro- 
grams reftise  to  admit  Negro  students? 

(b)  What  is  the  Department  of  Defense 
policy  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
ROTC  programs  at  institutions  which 
discriminate? 

CaVIL    DXPENSB 

To  what  extent  Is  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation prohibited  In  civil  defense  training 
programs,  use  of  facilities  and  in  local  civil 
defense  carpa  units? 

AOldNISraATION     OP    JUSTICE 

What  action  la  being  taken  to  assure  equal 
military  Justice  to  all  races  in,  for  example, 
sentencing,  adequate  defense  counsel,  and 
manner  and  type  of  discharges? 

AVAn.ABn.TTT     OP    PACIUTIE8 

(a)  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  imple- 
ment, and  what  have  been  the  results  ot, 
the  memorand\un  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
June  19,  1961,  on  availability  of  facilities  to 
military  personnel  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  construction  of  facilities  on  base 
where  unsegregated  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able in  CTwnmunltles  surroxindlng  the  base? 

(2)  Efforts  to  obtain  unsegregated  facili- 
ties off  base  through  command-community 
relations  committees? 

(3)  The  use  of  military  police  to  support 
enforcement  of  racial  segregation? 

(4)  The  provision  of  legal  assistance  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Involved  in 
the  violation  of  racial  segregation  laws  or 
cusUMns? 

(b)  Is  the  Department  considering  further 
steps  to  secure  equal  opportunity  for  all 
servicemen  with  respect  to  off-base  housing, 
education,  transportation,  police  relations? 

Aran.  29,  1963. 

Hon.  W.  WiLLABO  WlBTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Sbcbbtabt:  If  racial  dlserlmlna- 
tioii  occurs  in  those  operations  and  activities 
of  any  grant  or  loan  program  administered 


by  you,  do  you  consider  you  lack  authority 
to  withhold  such  Federal  fxmda?  If  so. 
would  you  please  Identify  the  program  and 
explain  the  reasons  It  is  thought  such  au- 
thority Is  not  available,  together  with  the 
nature  of  the  additional  authority  you 
would  need. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  had-  a  nimiber 
of  specific  questions  directed  to  me  which 
are  covered  In  an  enclosed  memorandum. 
In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  any  infor- 
mation you  can  provide  on  those  points. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Habt. 

MXMOBANOUM  OP  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  AOMIMIS- 
TBATION   of   PaOCBAlCS  BT   THE   DEPARTMENT 

OP  Labob,  Apbil  29,  1963 


STATE  XMPLOTMENT 


IVICB 


(a)  What  reporting  and  compliance  pro- 
cedures have  been  established  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  State  employment  offices 
are  conforming  to  the  policies  of  the  n.S. 
Employment  Service  which  prohibit  the  ac- 
ceptance and  processing  of  Job  orders  con- 
taining discriminatory  specifications? 

(b)  What  reviewing  and  reporting  proce- 
dxires  have  been  established  to  determine 
whether  Negro  and  white  Job  applicants  are 
receiving  equal  service  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  at  previously  segregated  employ- 
ment service  offices? 

(c)  Where  are  segregated  offices  still 
maintained? 

(d)  To  what  extent  are  applicants  limited 
to  particular  local  offices  by  geographic  dis- 
tricts and  neighborhoods  and  to  what  extent 
does  this  practice  operate  to  limit  equal  Job 
opportunity? 

APPBENTICESHIP   PBOCBAM 

(a)  What  procedures  have  been  estab- 
lished to  measure  the  Impact  of  the  non- 
discrimination provision  which  Is  now 
included  In  registered  apprenticeship  stand- 
ards? 

(b)  Where  are  Negroes  participating  In 
training  programs  from  which  they  had 
heretofore  been  excluded? 

(c)  Since  the  ad(^tlon  of  this  policy, 
which  State  apprenticeship  agencies  have 
adopted  a  corresponding  policy  statement? 

MANPOWEB    DEVELOPMENT    AND    TRAINING    ACT. 
AND  ABBA  BBDBVBLOPMXNT  ACT 

(a)  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  assure 
that  all  potential  trainees  are  recruited, 
selected,  tested  and  referred  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis? 

(b)  Where  State  Employment  Services  do 
not  operate  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
has  your  Department  considered  performing 
these  functions  directly  under  MDTA? 

April  29. 1963. 
Hon.  Anthont  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SacBrrART:  If  racial  discrimina- 
tion occurs  in  those  ofwrations  and  activities 
of  any  grant  or  loan  program  administered 
by  you,  do  you  consider  you  lack  authority 
to  withhold  such  Federal  funds?  If  so, 
would  you  please  identify  the  program  and 
explain  the  reasons  It  Is  thought  such  au- 
thority Is  not  available,  together  with  the 
nature  of  the  additional  authority  you  would 
need. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  had  a  number  of 
specific  questions  directed  to  me  which  are 
covered  in  an  enclosed  memorandum.  In 
addition,  I  would  appreciate  any  Informa- 
tion you  can  provide  on  these  points. 
With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Philv  a.  Bast. 
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MEMOBANOxnc  OP  Qttbstions  on  the  Admin- 
istration OP  Programs  bt  the  Depabtkbnt 
OP  Health,  Education,  and  Wxlpare,  April 
29.    1963 

grants  to  unrcATiONAL  institutions  (grad- 
uate fellowship  program,  national  de- 
fense education  act,  title  iv;  language 
and  guidance  training  institutes,  nation- 
al   DEFENSE    education    ACT    TITLE    V-B    AND 

vi-^;    vocational  behabilitation,   section 
4(a)(1);  public  health  service,  national 

INSTITUTES  op  HEALTH,  ETC.) 

(a)  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  ass\ire 
that  colleges  and  universities  receiving  re- 
search grants  and  contracts,  graduate  fel- 
lowships and  training  grants  accept  stu- 
dents without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin  for  general  admission 
and  for  the  specific  aided  activity? 

(b)  Are  efforts  being  made  to  acquaint 
predominantly  Negro  colleges  'and  univer- 
sities with  the  availability  of  these  Federal 
funds?  To  what  extend  do  these  Institu- 
tions receive  funds  \uider  these  programs? 

IMPACTED    AREA    PROGRAM 

What  action  is  contemplated  to  assure 
that  children  of  Federal  military  or  civilian 
personnel  who  reside  off  Federal  properties 
will  be  afforded  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity on  a  desegregated  basis  under  the 
Impacted  area  school  aid  program? 

LIBRART    services    ACT 

In  view  of  the  statutory  language  that 
libraries  receiving  Federal  funds  serve  all 
residents,  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  as- 
stu^  that  all  residents  can  In  fact  use  the 
libraries  aided  by  Federal  funds  for  their 
benefit? 

HILL-BURTON    HOSPITALS 

(a)  What  administrative  procedures  have 
been  established  to  enforce  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation provision  of  the  act  governing  those 
hospitals  not  constructed  under  the  "sepa- 
rate-but-equal"  provision? 

(b)  With  respect  to  hospitals  constructed 
under  the  "separate-but-equal"  provision, 
will  successful  resolution  of  the  pending 
litigation  result  in  an  administrative  deter- 
mination to  assist  only  those  hospitals  which 
give  assurances  that  their  services  will  be 
available  to  all  persons  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis? 

LAND-GRANT   COLLEGE 

(a)  Are  provisions  being  made  to  elim- 
inate segregation  In  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  receive  Federal  assistance 
under  the  Morrill  Land-Orant  College  Act? 

(b)  In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  spe- 
cific rulings  that  segregation  In  public  higher 
education  is  unconstitutional,  does  the  "sep- 
arate-but-equal" clause  of  the  Morrill  Act 
constitute  any  Impediment  to  such  action? 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

(a)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
said  that  the  regulation  requiring  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  employment  could  not 
be  used  as  a  bar  to  minority  participation 
in  the  vocational  education  program  and 
that  the  regulation  requiring  nondiscrimina- 
tion would  be  enforced.  What  procedures 
does  your  Department  use  to  verify  com- 
pliance with  this  nondiscrimination  policy? 

(b)  Where  have  vocational  education 
schools  been  desegregated  as  a  result  of  this 
clarification  of  policy  and  where  are  schools 
still  segregated? 

HEALTH    GRANTS 

Are  provisions  made  to  assxuv  that  grants 
made  by  the  Public  Health  Service  to  State 
and  local  facilities  are  not  used  to  finance 
or  support  segregated  services? 

ASSISTANCE  TO   INDIVIDUALS 

What  provisions  are  made  to  assure  that 
persons  who  receive  direct  benefits,  such  as 


welfare  assistance,  are  not  denied  theee  bene- 
fits by  State  or  local  officials  because  at  their 
race  or  as  a  result  of  attempts  to  secure 
constitutional  rights  such  as  the  right  to 
vote? 

EMPLOTMENT 

Apart  from  recent  departmental  regula- 
tions prohibiting  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment under  the  merit  system,  what  provi- 
sions does  your  Department  make  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  in  employment  which  re- 
sults from  or  Is  assisted  by  research,  train- 
ing, or  construction  grants? 

Mat  1,  1963. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  If  racial  discrimina- 
tion occurs  in  those  operations  or  activities 
of  any  grant  or  contract  program  adminis- 
tered by  you.  do  you  consider  you  lack  au- 
thority to  withhold  such  Federal  funds? 

If  so,  would  you  please  identify  the  pro- 
gram and  explain  the  reasons  It  Is  thought 
such  authority  is  not  available,  together 
with  the  nature  of  the  additional  authority 
you  would  need. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Hart. 


Mat  2,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Dat, 
Postnmater  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  In  recent 
months,  a  number  of  specific  questions  have 
been  directed  to  me  with  regard  to  equal 
employment  opportunities  within  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

These  questions  are  contained  In  the  en- 
closed memorandum,  and  I  would  appreciate 
any  Information  you  can  give  me  on  these 
points. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Memorandum  op  Questions  on  Equal  Em- 
plotment  Opporiunitibs  in  the  Post  Op- 
pice  Department,  Mat  2,  1963 
{ly  What  meas\u-es  have   been   taken  or 
are  contemplated  to  overcome  the  past  prac- 
tices of  discrimination  in  employment  In  the 
Postal  Service? 

(2)  To  what  extent  do  seniority  considera- 
tions In  promotions  perpetuate  the  present 
situation  and  limit  opportunities  for 
Negroes?  What  steps  are  poeslble  to  over- 
come this? 

(3)  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  elimi- 
nate the  continued  segregation  In  the  Pos- 
tal Inspection  Service? 

(4)  What  measures  have  been  taken  or 
are  contemplated  to  assure  that  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  rail- 
roads and  airlines  who  are  carriers  of  the 
U.S.  mall? 

Mat  1, 1963. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman,   Atomic   Energy   Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Seabobg:  If  racial  discrimination 
occxirs  in  those  operations  or  activities  of 
any  grant  or  contnu:t  program  administered 
by  you,  do  you  consider  you  lack  authority 
to  wtlhhold  such  Federal  funds?  If  so,  would 
you  please  Identify  the  program  and  explain 
the  reasons  it  Is  thought  such  authority  is 
not  available,  together  with  the  nature  of 
the  additional  authority  you  would  need. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  HabtI 


Mat  1, 1968. 
Mr.  R.  B.  ToOTKLL, 

Oovemor,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Tootell:  If  racial  discrimination 
occiirs  In  those  operations  and  activities  of 
any  loan  program  administered  by  you,  do 
you  consider  you  lack  authority  to  withhold 
such  Federal  funds? 

If  so,  woxUd  you  please  Identify  the  pro- 
gram and  eiqjlaln  the  reasons  it  Is  thought 
such  authority  Is  not  available,  together  with 
the  nature  of  the  additional  authority  you 
wo\ild  need. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Habt. 

Mat  1,  1963. 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin. 
Administrator,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bernie:  If  racial  discrimination  oc- 
curs in  those  operations  and  activities  of  any 
contract  program  administered  by  you,  do 
you  consider  you  lack  authority  to  withhold 
such  Federal  funds? 

If  so,  would  you  explain  the  reasons  it  is 
thought  such  authority  is  not  available,  to- 
gether with  the  nature  of  the  additional  au- 
thority you  would  need. 
With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Mat  1,  1963. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver. 
Administrator.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Weaver:  If  racial  discrimination 
occurs  in  those  operations  and  activities  of 
any  grant  or  loan  program  administered  by 
you,  do  you  consider  you  lack  authority  to 
withhold  such  Federal  funds?  If  so,  would 
you  please  identify  the  program  and  explain 
the  reasons  it  Is  thought  such  authority  is 
not  available,  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
additional  authority  you  would  need. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  had  a  number  of 
specific  questions  directed  to  me  which  are 
covered  In  an  enclosed  memorandum.  In 
addition,  I  would  appreciate  any  Information 
you  can  provide  on  these  points. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Habt. 


Memorandum  op  Questions  on  the 
Administration  op  Programs  bt  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Acenct, 
Mat  1.  1963 

(1)  Aside  from  the  complaint  procedure, 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  review  the 
activities  of  builders.  devel(Y>ers,  FHA  ap- 
proved lending  institutions,  and  local  hous- 
ing authorities  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  Executive  order  on  equal  opportunity  in 
housing? 

(2)  What  specific  steps  are  contemplated 
or  have  been  taken  to  Inform  potential 
Negro  purchasers  of  the  Identity  and  loca- 
tion of  housing  units  subject  to  the  order? 

(3)  With  respect  to  acquired  properties 
where  lists  are  now  available  to  the  public, 
have  reporting  procedures  been  established 
to  determine  whether  Negroes  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  lists? 

(4)  Can  you  dte  any  instances  in  which 
Negroes  have  rented  or  purchased  housing 
units  as  a  restdt  of  the  application  of  the 
Executive  order? 

(5)  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  im- 
plement section  102  of  the  Executive  order? 
Has  any  selection  been  made  of  appropriate 
cases  for  referral  to  the  Department  ot 
Jiistlce  for  purpoees  of  litigation?  What 
programs  have  been  developed  to  secure 
voluntary  deeegregatlon  ot  housing  covered 
by  section  102? 
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Mat   1,    1963. 
Valley  Authority, 


If  racial  discrimination 
oj^rations  and  activities  of 


any  grant  or  eoatraet  program  administered 
by  yon,  do  you  consider  you  lack  authority 
to  withhold  such  Federal  funds? 

If  so.  wotild  you  explain  the  reasons  it  is 
thought  such  authority  is  not  available,  to- 
gether with  the  nature  of  the  additional  au- 
thority you  would  need? 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely,  j 

Philip  A.  Hakt. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  It  is 
clear  that  the  President  and  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  have  been  explor- 
ing the  scope  of  their  authority  in  this 
area.  In  recent  days  there  have  been  a 
number  of  executive  actions. 

The  President  has  issued  an  Executive 
order  extending  the  authority  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  to  cover  employment 
under  Government  construction  con- 
tracts. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
has  issued  revised  regulations  making 
equal  opportunity  in  housing  a  central 
objective  of  community  renewal  pro- 
grams and  prohibiting  the  listing  of  re- 
location housing  not  available  to  all  by 
local  urban  renewal  agencies. 

The  President,  in  his  civil  rights 
message  to  the  Congress  of  June  19, 
1963,  recognized  the  desirability  of  seek- 
ing congressional  endorsement  for  ac- 
tions to  assure  that  all  "public  fimds,  to 
which  all  taxpayers  of  all  races  contrib- 
ute, not  be  spent  in  any  fashion  which 
encourages,  entrenches,  subsidizes,  or  re- 
sults in  racial  discrimination." 

The  President  went  on  to  conclude  that 
"many  statutes  providing  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  however,  define  with  such 
precision  both  the  administrator's  role 
and  the  conditions  upon  which  specified 
amounts  shall  be  given  to  designated  re- 
cipients that  the  amount  of  administra- 
tive discretion  remaining — which  might 
be  used  to  withhold  funds  if  discrimina- 
tion were  not  ended — is  at  best  ques- 
tionable." 

He  recommended  that  Congress  enact 
a  "single  comprehensive  provision  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Is  not  required,  under  any  statute,  to 
furnish  any  kind  of  financial  assistance — 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  contract,  guar- 
antee, insurance  or  otherwise — to  any 
program  or  activity  in  which  racial  dis- 
crimination occurs." 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  V  of  the  President's 
message  entitled  "Federal  Programs"  and 
tlUe  VI  of  8. 1781  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

V.    rEDKXAL    PKOGRAMS 

Simple  Justice  requires  that  public  funds, 
to  which  all  taxpayers  of  all  races  contrib- 
ute, not  be  spent  in  any  fashion  which  en- 
courages, entrenches,  subsidizes,  or  results 
in  racial  discrimination.  Direct  discrimina- 
tion by  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments 
is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  But  In- 
direct discriminstion,  through  the  use  of 
Federal  funds,  is  Just  as  invidious;  and  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
courts  to  prevent  each  individual  violation. 
Congress  and  the  Executive  have  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  uphold  the  Constitution 
also:  and.  in  the  1960's,  the  executive  branch 
has  sought  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  by 


banning  discrimination  In  federally  financed 
housing,  in  NDEA  and  MSF  institutes,  in 
federally  affected  employment,  in  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Reserve,  in  the  training  of 
civilian  defense  workers,  and  in  all  federally 
owned  and  leased  facilities. 

Many  statutes  providing  Federal  financial 
assistance,  however,  define  with  vuch  preci- 
sion both  the  administrator's  role  and  the 
conditions  upon  which  specified  amounts 
shall  be  given  to  designated  recipients  that 
the  amount  of  administrative  discretion  re- 
maining— which  might  be  used  to  withhold 
funds  if  discrimination  were  not  ended — is 
at  best  questionable.  No  administrator  has 
the  unlimited  authority  to  invoke  the  Con- 
stitution in  opposition  to  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress.  Nor  would  it  always  be  help- 
ful to  require  unconditionally — as  is  often 
proposed — the  withdrawal  of  all  Federal 
funds  from  programs  urgently  needed  by 
Negroes  as  well  as  whites;  for  this  may  only 
penalize  those  who  least  deserve  it  without 
ending  discrimination. 

Instead  of  permitting  this  issue  to  become 
a  political  device  often  exploited  by  those 
opposed  to  social  or  economic  progress,  it 
would  be  better  at  this  time  to  pass  a  single 
comprehensive  provision  making  it  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  required, 
under  any  statute,  to  furnish  any  kind  of 
financial  assistance — by  way  of  grant,  loan, 
contract,  guaranty.  ins\irance  or  otherwise — 
to  any  program  or  activity  In  which  racial 
discrimination  occurs.  This  would  not  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  cut  off  all 
Federal  aid  of  all  kinds  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ing an  area  for  the  discrimination  occiirring 
therein — but  it  would  clarify  the  authority 
of  any  administrator  with  respect  to  Federal 
funds  or  financial  assistance  and  discrimina- 
tory practices. 


TrrtE  VI — nondiscrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs 
Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
to  the  contrary  in  any  law  of  the  United 
States  providing  ot  authOTlzlng  direct  or  in- 
direct financial  assistance  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  program  ot  activity  by 
way  of  grant,  contract,  loan.  Insurance,  guar- 
anty, or  otherwise,  no  such  law  shall  be 
interpreted  as  requiring  that  such  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  be  furnished  in  circum- 
stances under  which  individuals  participat- 
ing in  or  benefiting  from  the  program  or 
activity  are  discriminated  against  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  or  are  denied  participation  or  bene- 
fits therein  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  All  contracts 
made  in  connection  with  any  such  program 
or  activity  shall  contain  such  conditions  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  employment  by  any  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  in  view 
of  the  President's  request  for  legislative 
action,  the  replies  to  the  letters  I  directed 
to  the  Federal  agencies  on  this  question 
some  weeks  ago  become  most  significant. 

Several  of  the  agencies  have  now  re- 
plied to  my  letter  and  memorandum.  It 
has  apparently  been  more  difficult  to  an- 
swer the  basic  question  posed  in  the  In- 
quiries than  to  provide  detailed  reports 
on  the  administration  of  specific  pro- 
grams. The  replies  show  a  very  substan- 
tial awareness  of,  and  willingness  to 
meet,  the  constitutional  responsibility 
which  the  executive  branch  has  to  as- 
sure every  American  full  and  equal  ac- 
cess to  all  Federal  programs  without  dis- 
crimination. 

I  should  make  a  few  brief  comments 
on  the  replies  received  to  date. 
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The  Post  Office  Department  states  that 
it  has  "sufficient  authority"  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  nondiscrimination  in  all  of  the 
Department's  programs.  The  Depart- 
ment does  point  out,  however,  that  the 
airlines  of  the  Nation  carry  midl  under 
statutory  mandate,  and  not  under  con- 
tractual arrangements.  For  this  reason, 
employment  practices  of  the  airlines  can- 
not be  reached  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment imder  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  10925. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
signed  by  Frederick  C.  Belen.  Acting 
Postmaster  General,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Orncx  op  thx  Postmastxb  Genkkal, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  8,  1963. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hakt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Senator  :  In  Postmaster  General  Day's 
temporary  absence  from. the  city  on  a  busi- 
ness trip,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  ta  replying 
to  your  letter  of  May  2  regarding  equal  em- 
ployment (^portunities  within  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  The  information  you  re- 
quested is  set  forth  under  the  headings 
provided  in  the  enclosure  to  yoiu*  letter. 

1.  Measures  token  or  contemplated  to  over- 
come past  practices  of  discrimination  in  the 
Postal  Service: 

This  Department  has  enunciated  a  policy 
of  COTnpUance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  Executive  Order 
10925 — Equal  Employment  Opportunity.  It 
has  been  made  clear  that  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  coIot,  creed  or  national  OTlgln 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  any  manner  at  any 
level  in  the  Postal  Service.  This  policy  has 
been  given  effect  through  the  development 
of  a  COTnprehenslve.  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram touching  every  facet  of  the  Depart- 
ment's operations.  Examples  of  specific 
measures  taken: 

Executive  Order  No.  10925  given  wide  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  Postal  Service. 

A  merit  promotion  policy  established  and 
implemented,  prohibiting  any  racial,  reli- 
gious, OT  other  Improper  discrimination  in 
promotions. 

Position  of  Special  Assistant  for  Employee 
Relations  established  and  filled,  on  the  Re- 
gional Director's  immediate  staff,  in  each  of 
the  Department's  15  Regional  Offices.  These 
officials  serve  as  Deputy  Employment  Policy 
Officers,  responsible  for  day-to-day  coordina- 
tion of  compliance  and  affirmative  action 
programs  in  their  regions.  Each  has  a  part- 
time  staff  of  hearing  officers-investigatOTv 
to  assist  in  processing  cOTnplainto  of  discrim- 
ination. 

Top-level  Departmental  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review  established  and  staffed.  This 
three-man  board  processes  and  reviews  all 
equal  employment  opportunity  cases  prlOT 
to  final  decision  by  the  Employment  Policy 
Officers,  and  asslste  in  coordination  of  the 
Department's  afllrmative  action  program. 

Special  svu-veys  and  studies  of  status  of 
minority  group  employees. 

Special  programs  to  accelerate  recruit- 
ment and  promotion  for  minority  group  in- 
dividuals. 

Training  in  depth  for  regional  ofllclals, 
postmasters,  supervisors,  and  hearing  officers- 
Investigators. 

Conferences  and  consultations  with  civil 
rlghta  and  Intergroup  relations  organizations 
and  minority  group  community  leaders. 

Organization  of  councils  to  promote  equal 
empio3rment  opportunity. 

Equal  employment  opportunity  confer- 
ences with  employee  organizations. 


Participation  in  regional  meetings 
throughout  the  country  sponsored  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
OppOTtunlty. 

Issuance  of  "Code  ot  Ethics  tot  Postal 
Employees,"  containing  the  Department's 
nondiscrimination  policy,  and  Ite  distribu- 
tion to  all  employees. 

Development  and  maintenance  of  a  com- 
prehensive afllrmative  action  program  by 
each  postmaster  at  the  313  largest  offices, 
employing  92  percent  of  all  minority  group 
individuals  in  the  postal  service.  Programs 
must  meet  standards  established  by  the  De- 
partment, receive  approval  of  the  region's 
special  assistant  for  employee  relations,  and 
indicate  specific  tangible  tergeta  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Segregated  (dual)  locals  of  employee  or- 
ganizations have  been  eliminated,  with  co- 
operation of  the  national  employee  organi- 
zations. Recognition  Is  withheld  from  any 
employee  organization  which  discriminates 
in  its  terms  or  conditions  of  membership 
because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

Complalnte  are  investigated  and  adjudi- 
cated, and  corrective  action  taken  where 
found  warranted. 

A  large  ntimber  of  appointmenta  and  pro- 
motions of  minority  group  individuals  have 
been  made  to  key  positions  in  the  service, 
including:  Deputy  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  Bureau  of  TranspOTtatlon,  GS-18; 
postmaster,  Los  Angeles,  PFS-18;  personnel 
director,  Chicago  Region,  PFS-17;  assistant 
postmaster,  Washington,  PFS-16;  appeals 
officer,  Department,  GS-lS;  chief  of  employ- 
ment, New  York  region,  PFS-15;  chief  of 
schemes  and  routing.  New  York  region,  PFS- 
15;  assistant  tour  superintendent,  Chicago 
post  office,  PFS-14;  chief,  vehicle  operations 
branch,  Minneapolis  region,  PFS-14;  Confi- 
dential Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
GS-13;  assistant  to  Board  of  Appeals  and 
Review,  GS-13;  mechanical  engineer,  GS-13; 
superintendent  of  employment  and  compen- 
sation, Chicago  post  office,  PFS-13. 

2.  Seniority  considerations  In  promotions 
as  a  limit  to  opportunities  for  Negroes: 

The  principal  area  in  which  seniority  con- 
siderations have  tended  to  limit  promotion 
opportunities  for  Negroes  has  been  in  pro- 
motions from  a  lower  supervisory  level  to 
a  higher  supervisory  level,  the  reason  being 
that  relatively  fewer  Negroes  were  promoted 
into  the  suprervisory  ranks  prior  to  1961.  The 
Department's  merit  promotion  policy  is  in- 
tended to  overcome  that  handicap  insofar 
as  possible.  Supplemental  measures  have 
been  necessary  in  some  cases  through  the 
directed  promotion  ot  qualified  Negroes. 
Whether  In  promotions  between  supervisory 
levels  or  in  other  pr(»notlons,  if  it  is  found 
that  undue  weight  has  been  attributed  to 
seniority  and  discrimination  has  resulted, 
corrective  action  Is  directed. 

3.  Steps  to  eliminate  the  reported  con- 
tinued segregation  in  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service : 

During  the  past  2  years  eight  Negroes  have 
been  appointed  on  the  clerical  staff  of  the 
inspection  service  (headquarters  and  field). 
In  addition,  a  number  of  Negro  Investigative 
aids  work  with  and  assist  lnsi>ectors  on  dep- 
redation cases  throughout  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  2-year  period  the  inspection  service 
conducted  full  field  investigations  of  19  Negro 
appUcanta  for  the  position  of  postal  Inspec- 
tor. One  of  these  met  all  of  the  rigid  re- 
qulremente  of  the  position  and  was  appointed 
postal  Inspector.  Although  turnover  In  the 
Inspection  service  Is  relatively  small,  con- 
tinuing effoits  are  iinderway  to  further  Im- 
prove employment  opportunities  for  Negroes 
In  that  branch  of  the  Department. 

4.  Equal  employment  opportunity  In  mall- 
carrylng  railroads  and  airlines. 

Mail  is  carried  by  airlines  under  statutory 
mandate.  They  are  required  to  carry  mall 
tendered  to  them  by  the  Postmaster  General. 


Ilie  rates  paid  to  the  airlines  are  prescribed 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  De- 
partment has  no  contract  with  any  of  these 
airlines  which  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Executive  Order  10925.  In  the 
absence  of  a  contract  the  Department  ap- 
pears to  have  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  em- 
ployment policies  of  the  airlines.  At  least 
one  airline  to  our  knowledge,  namely  Ameri- 
can Airlines,  is  a  participant  In  the  plans 
for  progress  program  under  which  they 
have  agreed  with  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunity  to  abide  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Executive  order. 

The  situation  Is  sOTnewhat  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  mail-carrying  raUroads.  They 
carry  mall  under  statutory  authOTlty  and 
the  rates  paid  to  them  are  fixed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  the  case  of 
the  railroads,  however,  under  authority  of 
law,  the  Department  has  entered  Into  a  num- 
ber of  contracts  with  some  of  them.  These 
contracte  contain  the  nondiscrimination  pro- 
visions required  by  the  Executive  order.  In 
cases  where  the  contract  exceeds  $50,000  the 
railroad  Is  required  to  file  extensive  com- 
pliance reporta.  Complalnte  addressed  to  us 
against  railroads  are  Investigated.  In  the 
near  future  it  Is  expected  that  a  comprehen- 
sive compliance  review  will  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  these  railroads  with 
which  the  Department  has  contracte  are  In 
fact  complying  with  the  requlremente  of 
the  Executive  order. 

5.  Adequacy  of  existing  authority  under 
the  Constitution  ot  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  nondiscrimination  In  all  of  the 
Post  Office  Department's  programs. 

Our  present  view  Is  that  sufficient  author- 
ity does  exist. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

FRZDEaiCK  C.   BXLSN, 

Acting  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  I^esident.  the  re- 
ply received  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense reports  on  the  Implementation  of 
the  directive  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
the  Reserves,  and  the  nondiscrimination 
policies  being  followed  by  the  Office  of 
Civil  Defense. 

The  Department  believes  there  exists 
today  authority  to  withhold  ftmds  as  a 
result  of  discrimination  in  the  National 
Guard  and  ROTC  units,  but  for  reasons 
of  national  policy  has  not  exercised  that 
authority. 

Also,  the  Department  is  now  review- 
ing a  study  made  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces  regarding  on-  and  off- 
base  facilities. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  this  is  probably  the  stickiest  prob- 
lem of  all  in  this  area. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  that  as  Congress 
develops  the  record  on  this  question,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  indicate  if 
there  Is  any  area  or  program  where  there 
is  insufficient  authority  to  withhold 
funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter signed  by  Norman  S.  Paul,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mxt- 
CALF  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows : 

Assistant  Sbcrctaxt  or  Dcrxitsx, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  26.  1963. 
Hon.  Pmup  A.  Hast. 
UJS.  Senate. 

DxAa  Senator  Habt:  Reference  Is  made  to 
yovu-  letters  of  May  1  and  May  4,   1963,  to 
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dfle  measures  to  be  undertaken  to  integrate 
unlta  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

In  implementation  of  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  memorandum,  the  military 
departments  Issued  Instructions  to  field  com- 
manders emphasizing  policies  of  nondis- 
crimination in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
ai^llcants  for  the  Reserves:  Existing  assign- 
ment procedures  were  reviewed  to  determine 
if  new  safeguards  against  discriminatory  at- 
titudes or  practices  were  needed;  the  com- 
position of  Reserve  units  was  examined  to 
determine  if  any  all-Negro  units  existed  and 
that  such  all-white  units  as  exist  are  not 
the  result  of  discriminatory  practices;  a  re- 
view was  made  to  assure  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  Negroes  are  not  assigned 
to  active  status  pools  as  opposed  to  drilling 
units;  and  quarterly  reports  of  findings  and 
actions  taken  were  submitted  by  each  service 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power). 

As  a  result  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's memorandum  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant actions  have  been  taken: 

(1)  The  interest  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments in  equality  of  treatment  in  the 
Reserve  forces,  and  that  of  major  military 
commanders  has  been  forcefully  emphasized 
to  all  commafiders  and  to  personnel  respon- 
sible for  enlistment  and  assignment  of  re- 
servists. 

(3)  Such  all-Negro  units  as  were  found  to 
be  in  existence,  for  whatever  reason,  have 
been  eliminated. 

(3)  Enlistment  and  assignment  pocedures 
have  been  revised  where  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  fuller  assurance  of  equality  of 
treatment  for  all  personnel.  Army  Regula- 
tion 140-111,  issued  June  28, 1962,  established 
stringent  provisions  for  assistance  to  all  ap- 
plicants in  locating  imit  vacancies  and  pro- 
vided a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Active  Army 
to  any  person  denied  enrollment  in  a  Reserve 
unit.  Changes  in  the  procedures  for  meas- 
urement of  the  skills  and  aptitudes  of  appli- 
cants also  were  made  to  provide  assurance 
of  more  objective  measurement  by  Reserve 
unit  cfHiunanders  of  an  applicant's  potential 
ability.  Air  Force  Regulation  AFR  45-3B  is- 
sued November  2.  1962,  also  established  spe- 
cific procedures  for  processing  of  appeals  of 
medically  and  mentally  qualified  personnel 
who  apply  for  but  are  not  accepted  for  as- 
signment to  Air  Force  Reserve  units.  Pro- 
vision also  was  made  fca-  positive  assistance 
to  applicants  in  locating  Air  Force  Reserve 
position  vacancies  in  the  area  of  their  resi- 
dence. 

(4)  The  number  of  Negro  personnel  par- 
ticipating in  drilling  units  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve in  Army  and  Navy  between  June  30, 
1962,  and  December  31,  1962,  was  increased, 
despite  a  decrease  In  the  total  number  of 
personnel  assigned  to  drilling  units. 

In  the  Army,  despite  a  decrease  of  7,065 
in  the  nvmiber  of  personnel  assigned  to 
drilling  units  the  ntmiber  of  Negro  person- 
nel assigned  to  drilling  units  increased  by 
1.194  (12.1  percent);  the  nimiber  of  Negroes 
in  the  active  status  pool  decreased  by  1.4 
percent.  The  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  increased  from  4.8  percent  to 
5.2  percent. 

In  the  Navy,  despite  a  sizable  overall  de- 
crease (9,752)  in  the  number  of  personnel  as- 
signed in  a  drill  pay  status,  the  nimiber  of 
Negroes  so  assigned  Increased  by  338  (18.9 
percent).  The  nimiber  of  Negroes  in  the 
active  status  pocA  decreased  by  18.4  percent. 
The  niunber  of  Negroes  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
increased  from  1.8  percent  to  1.9  percent. 

Due  to  the  absence  of  racial  information 
in  the  Air  Force  reporting  system  compara- 
tive data  on  the  number  of  Negro  personnel 
assigned  to  drilling  units  between  June  30, 
1962,  and  December  81,  1962,  are  not  avail- 
able. Data  as  of  January  15,  1963,  indicate, 
however,  that  the  percentage  which  Negro 


personnel  comprise  of  the  active  status  pool 
(5.4  percent)  la  not  greatly  higher  (1  per- 
cent) than  the  percentage  they  comprise  of 
total  Air  Force  Ready  Reserve  personnel  (4.4 
percent)  and  approximates  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  in  the  Army  active  statxis  pool 
(6.6  percent)  as  of  December  31,  1962. 

3.  ROTC:  The  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  have  Information  as  to  the  entrance 
policies  of  the  nearly  800  colleges,  high 
schools,  and  preparatory  schools  which  have 
senior  or  Junior  ROTC  units,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  have  a  basis  on  which  to 
respond  to  the  question  as  to  which  schools 
do  not  admit  Negroes  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

It  would  be  possible  to  cancel  contracts 
with  schools  having  ROTC  unlU,  with  ap- 
propriate notice.  If  it  should  be  determined 
as  a  matter  of  policy  that  such  cancellations 
are  desirable  as  a  means  of  preventing  dis- 
crimination. 

The  feasibility  of  such  a  step  Is  now  being 
reviewed.  There  Is  a  serious  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  such  a  limited  and  in- 
direct measure,  when  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  the  total  school  problem  and  the 
overall  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for 
education,  would  be  an  effective  means  of 
bringing  atwut  changes  in  the  admission 
policies  of  schools  and  colleges. 

4.  Civil  defense:  The  contributions  which 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  makes  to  the  per- 
sonnel and  administrative  expenses  of  State 
and  local  civil  defense  organisations  are  sub-: 
Ject  to  a  mandatory  nondiscrimination  in 
employment  provision.  In  the  event  of  viola- 
tion of  this  requirement  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  can  wittihold  funds  under  secUon 
401(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act,  until 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  complies 
with  the  requirement. 

States,  localities,  private  organizations, 
and  individuals  making  their  premises  avail- 
able as  public  fallout  shelter  space  are  sub- 
ject to  a  requirement  that  all  such  facilities 
be  available  to  all  members  of  the  general 
public.  Also,  regulations  governing  the 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Defense  Corps 
(composed  of  local  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions) provide  that  no  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered ineligible  for  membership  in  such 
corps  by  virtue  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

States  and  localities  conduct  certain  civil 
defense  training  programs  locally  and  receive 
one-half  of  the  cost  from  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense.  Also,  an  adiilt  education  program 
in  civil  defense  conducted  by  the  States  is 
supported  by  Office  of  CivU  Defense  funds 
administered  through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  States 
select  the  students  to  attend  these  local 
training  programs.  Though  there  are  at 
present  no  specific  requirements  as  to  the 
criteria  to  be  used  by  the  SUtes  in  the 
selection  of  students,  beginning  with  the 
next  contract  year  a  nondiscrimination 
clause  will  be  incorporated.  This  will  estab- 
lish a  requirement  on  the  States  to  select 
students  and  conduct  classes  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  receipt  of  funds. 

5.  Administration  of  Justice:  In  order  to 
asarure  that  there  is  no  discrimination  in 
the  administration  of  military  Justice,  a  re- 
view was  made  in  December  1961  under  the 
guidance  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  of  allegations  of  racial 
prejudice  recorded  during  the  ptmt  year.  A 
spot  check  also  was  made  of  recent  courts- 
martial  cases  to  determine  if  there  was  evi- 
dence of  racial  discrimination  In  these  cases. 
No  evidence  of  such  discrimination  was 
found  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  cases  selected  for  spot  check  accu- 
rately represent  general  practice. 

With  regard  to  provision  of  qualified  de- 
fense counsel,  in  general  courts-martial  cases 
military  counsel  who  are  members  of  the  bar 
of  the  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  of  the  United  States  and  who 
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have  been  certified  as  competent  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  their  military 
department  must  be  provided.  Similarly,  at 
the  (q>pellate  review  level,  legally  qualified 
counsel  are  required  whether  the  appeal  be 
from  a  general  or  a  special  court-martial. 

With  regard  to  discharges,  records  of  serv- 
icemen under  consideration  for  separation 
are  adjudged  on  the  l>asis  of  merit  without 
regard  to  race  or  color.  In  review  of  dis- 
charges any  assertion  by  an  applicant  of 
racial  discrimination  in  support  of  his  re- 
quest for  a  change  or  modification  of  the 
type  of  discharge  received  is  carefully  exam- 
ined in  light  of  all  the  facts  and  an  im- 
partial determination  made. 

6.  AvaUability  of  facilities:  The  imple- 
mentation of  the  policies  established  in  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  memorandum 
of  June  19,  1961  with  regard  to  facilities 
on  and  off  base,  use  of  military  police  and 
the  provision  of  legal  assistance  has  been 
a  responsibility  of  local  commanders,  which 
they  are  required  to  discharge  within  the 
limits  of  available  funds  and  within  the 
flramework  of  their  continuing  relationships 
with  local  community  organizations  and 
facilities.  Overall  data  on  the  actions  taken 
by  the  many  base  commanders  throughout 
the  Military  Establishment  are  not  available. 
However,  a  thorough  study  has  been  made 
by  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  this  memorandum 
and  the  other  equal  opportunity  policies  of 
the  Armed  FcMt^es  are  being  implemented,  and 
to  determine  what  additional  measures  may 
be  needed  to  improve  equality  of  opportunity 
for  meml>ers  of  the  Armed  forces.  The 
availability  of  facilities  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents  in  the 
civilian  community,  particularly  with  respect 
to  housing,  education,  transportation,  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  community  activi- 
ties was  one  of  the  major  areas  included  in 
the  ccnnmlttee's  study.  The  conunittee  has 
Just  rendered  its  report  and  has  made  recom- 
mendations on  the  whole  range  of  problems 
related  to  equality  of  treatment  and  op- 
portunity for  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
now  being  reviewed  and  a  report  will  be 
made  to  the  President  vrithin  30  days  on 
such  additional  steps  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  seciu-e  equal 
opportunity  for  all  servicemen. 

Meanwhile,  with  regard  to  housing,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  Instructed  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments,  in 
a  memorandum  dated  March  8,  1963,  to  in- 
clude the  following  clause  in  all  leases  for 
family  housing  executed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  under  the  authority  of  section 
515,  Public  Law  84-161 : 

"It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
Government  will  assign  the  desired  premises 
to  military  personnel  in  accordance  with 
Executive  Order  No.  11063.  dated  November 
20,  1962,  which  provides  that  hoxising  and 
related  facilities  shall  be  available  without 
,  discrimination  among  tenants  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin.** 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  required  in  his 
March  8  memorandum  that  all  listings  of 
available  private  housing  maintained  at 
military  base  housing  offices  shall  include 
only  those  units  which  are  available  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  ori- 
gin. This  memorandtmi  applies  to  the  list- 
ing of  private  housing  off-base;  all  hoiuing 
and  other  facilities  on  military  installations, 
of  course,  have  been  fully  integrated  for 
many  years. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  the  important  questions  raised 
in  your  two  letters.    If  further  information 
is  needed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ftirnish  it. 
Sincerely  jovan, 

NOBMAN  S.  PAxn.. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  DepArt- 
ment  of  Commerce  indicates  that  under 


the  Presidait's  new  Executive  order  «c- 
tending  the  authority  of  the  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  to 
construction  contracts,  they  have  suffi- 
cient authority  to  withhold  funds  from 
the  Federal  highway  program  and  from 
commercial  and  industrial  projects  fi- 
nanced by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Department  feels  that  title  VI 
of  S.  1731  would  enable  them  to  require 
agreements  for  nondiscrimination  in  em- 
ployment by  those  occupying  facilities 
constructed  with  ARA  financial  assist- 
ance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter signed  by  Lawrence  Jones,  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gencsal  Counsel  or  the 
Depastment  op  CoMMxacE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  27, 1963. 
Hon.  Phiup  a.  Hast, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Senatox  Hart:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  jout  letter  of  May  1  requesting  an- 
swers to  a  number  of  questions  cqaceming 
nondiscrimination  in  projects  carri^  on  \m- 
der  programs  of  this  Department.  <« 

There  are  attached  replies  to  your  ques- 
tions prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  the 
agencies  to  whose  programs  these  questions 
relate. 

You  have  asked  whether  we  believe  we  have 
sufficient  authority  to  condition  grants  of 
Federal  funds  on  assurances  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation. As  the  attachments  demonstrate, 
our  authority  is  sufficient  insofar  as  many 
aspects  of  the  highway  and  ARA  programs 
are  concerned.  However,  enactment  of  titles 
n  ("Injunctive  Relief  Against  Discrimination 
in  Public  Accommodations")  and  VI  ("Non- 
discrimination in  Federally  Assisted  Pro- 
grams") of  the  bill  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  June  19  and  the  extension  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  provided  In  Executive 
Order  No.  11114,  together  would  take  care 
of  the  matters  outlined  in  your  questions 
Id  and  3a. 

Sincerely  yours. 

IiAwaxNCE  Jones, 
Acting  General  Counsel. 

INPOEMATION  SUBlflTTED  BT  BtntEAX7  OP  PUB- 
LIC Roads  nr  Amswxs  to  Senatoe  Hakt's 
Lettb  OP  Mat  1,  196S 

Questions  1  and  2  of  Senator  Habt's  letter 
relate  to  programs  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  The  questions  and 
answers  are  as  follows: 

1.    PEOEBAL    HICKWAT    PBOCBAM 

(a)  "What  steps  are  being  taken  to  en- 
force the  employment  nondiscrimination 
clause  in  contracts  with  states  under  the 
Federal  highway  program?" 

WhUe  there  are  no  specific  enforcement 
instructions  with  respect  to  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation clause  in  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
tracts let  by  the  States,  a  breach  of  this 
clause,  as  well  as  various  other  required  con- 
tract provisions,  may  be  grounds  for  termi- 
nation of  the  contract. 

(b)  "How  do  you  determine  the  extent  to 
which  employment  discrimination  has  been 
eliminated  and  the  extent  to  which  Negroes 
have  been  employed  on  these  projects?" 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  makes  pe- 
riodic inspections  to  insure  compliance  with 
all  provisions  ot  Federal -aid  highway  con- 
struction contracts  let  by  the  States,  and 


takes  apprc^Miate  action  in  instances  of 
noncompliance.  Because  a  ocMnpreheaalve 
reporting  reqtiirement  had  not  been  estab- 
Udied  very  few  administrative  or  compliance 
problems  have  been  encountered. 

(e)  "What  has  been  the  effectiveness  of 
this  nondiscriminaticHi  policy  In  specific  Job 
categories  on  highway  projects?*' 

As  indicated  in  the  answer  to  question  2, 
a  survey  concerning  nondiscrimination  is 
ciirrently  being  made  with  respect  to  certain 
highway  projects  under  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program.  This  survey,  and  reports 
required  under  Executive  Order  11114,  to- 
gether will  give  a  better  picture  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  nondiscrimination  clause. 

(d)  "Are  any  provisions  being  made  to 
avoid  discrimination  in  the  availability  of 
places  of  public  accommodation  authorised 
by  States  to  operate  along  the  rights-of- 
way  of  highways  buUt  with  90  percent  Fed- 
eral funds?" 

Commercial  facilities  providing  public  ac- 
commodations, such  as  restaurants  and 
motels,  are  not  permitted  to  be  located 
within  the  public  right-of-way  of  any  inter- 
state projects  financed  in  part  with  90 
percent  Federal-aid  highway  fimds.  The 
Federal-aid  highway  legislation  contains  no 
provision  relating  to  nondiscrimination  in 
the  use  of  privately  ovnied  f aclUties  as  may 
provide  for  public  accommodations  'along, 
but  outside  of  such  highway  rights-of-way. 
Legislation  would  be  necessary  before  any 
action  could  be  taken  by  us. 

(e)  "What  steps  have  been  taken  to  as- 
sure that  persons  displaced  by  the  Federal 
highway  program  wUl  be  relocated  in  decent 
housing  provided  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis?" 

Our  authority  with  respect  to  relocation 
is  limited  to  section  133  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  This  provides  only  that  the 
States  give  assurance  relocation  advisory  as- 
sistance ahali  be  provided  for  families  dis- 
placed by  Federal-aid  highway  projects,  and 
that  certain  moving  expenses  authorised  un- 
der State  law  may  be  reimbursed.  However, 
attention  is  invited  to  Executive  Order  11063 
relating  to  equal  opportxuxity  in  housing 
which  provides  that  f  ederaUy  financed  hous- 
ing, or  housing  financed  on  the  credit  of 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  sold,  leased, 
or  rented  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin. 

a.  ACCELXBATXD  PUBLIC  WOBKS  PBOOBAIC 

"What  measures  have  been  taken  or  are 
contemplated  to  assure  that  employment 
opportunities  created  by  the  accelerated  pub- 
Uc  works  program  wiU  be  made  available 
without  regard  to  the  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin  of  Job  applicants?" 

A  nondiscrimination  survey  is  currently 
being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  of  selected  highway  projecta 
being  constructed  \mder  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program.  The  results  of  this  sur- 
vey WiU  be  reported  on  a  form  furnished  by 
that  Commission. 


Information  Submitted  bt  Abea  Redevelop- 
ment AOMINISTKATION  IN  CONNECTION  WriH 

Senatob  Habt's  Lxtteb  op  Mat  1,  1963 
Questions  2  and  3  of  Senator  Habt's  letter 
relate  to  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Area    Redevelopment    Administration.      The 
questions  and  our  answers  are  as  foUoars: 

2.    ACCELEBATED    PT7BLIC    WOBKS    PBOOBAM 

"What  measures  have  been  taken  or  are 
contemplated  to  assure  that  employment  op- 
portunities created  by  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  wUl  be  made  available  with- 
out regard  to  the  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  Job  applicants?" 

The  Public  Works  Accelwation  Act  did 
not  create  any  new,  substantive  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program.  It  merely  authorises 
additional  i4>propriations  for  existing  pro- 
grams.    Section   8(c)    of   the   act   requires 
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tration for  public  faeillty  loans  which  reads: 
"The  borrower  shall  poet  at  the  project.  In 
oonspteootu  places  available  for  employees 
and  »ppillcuxt»  for  employment,  notices  to 
be  provided  by  the  Government  setting  forth 
the  provisions  ot  this  nondiscrimination 
clause." 

(a) 3.  "How  many  Negroes  have  secured 
employment  iinder  this  program?" 

We  do  not  have  any  information  at  this 
time  as  to  the  number  of  Negroes  who  have 
secured  employment  under  our  program. 
However,  ARA,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  making  a  sampling  survey  which 
should  provide  this  information  in  the  near 
future. 

(b)l.  "Have  businesses  operated  by  Ne- 
groes utilized  the  benefits  available  under 
the  ARA  program?" 

A  few  businesses  operated  by  Negroes  have 
utilized  the  benefits  available  under  the  ARA 
program.  For  example,  ARA  has  received 
several  formal  proposals  in  its  Washington, 
D.C.,  offices  from  Negro  businessmen  for  as- 
sistance under  section  6  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  These  proposals  are  under- 
going normal  processing.  In  addition,  our 
field  representatives  report  that  Negro  busi- 
nessmen are  gradually  submitting  projects 
for  ARA  assistance  to  our  field  coordinators. 
These  will  be  forwarded  for  further  processing 
at  our  Washington,  D.C.,  office.  However. 
Negroes  have  been  slow  to  respond  to  the 
benefits  available  under  the  ARA  program 
because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
program.  In  this  connection,  ARA  has  been 
and  is  attempting  to  educate  Negro  business- 
men with  respect  to  our  program.  (Also  see 
answer  to  question  (b)3  below.) 

(b)2.  "Are  Negro  businesses  represented 
on  ARA  committees?" 

There  are  presently  some  Negroes  on  local 
area  committees  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  overall  economic  development 
programs  (OEDP's)  for  their  respective  areas. 
Also,  in  addition  to  being  members  of  local 
develoiHnent  organizations,  Negroes  in  some 
areas  have  taken  the  leadership  in  forming 
organizations  to  provide  the  10-percent  con- 
tribution to  the  aggregate  cost  of  ARA  proj- 
ects as  required  under  section  6(b)  (9)  (B)  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Constant  ef- 
forts are  being  made  by  ARA  field  personnel 
to  encourage  expansion  of  minority  group 
participation  in  local  planning  organizations. 

(b)3.  "What  efforts  have  been  made  to 
acquaint  Negro  businessmen  with  the  pro- 
gram?" 

A  personal  and  special  appeal  has  been  and 
Is  being  made  throughout  the  Nat'on  to  all 
types  of  community  and  State  organizations 
(for  example,  business  associations,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  urban  leagues)  for  the 
ptirpose  of  enhsting  their  support  and  co- 
operation In  developing  greater  participation 
on  the  part  of  Negroes  in  the  ARA  program. 
These  groups  are  asked  to  enoo\irage  par- 
ticipation of  Negroes  not  only  as  workers  in 
ARA  projects,  but  also  as  applicants  for  sec- 
tion 6  loans  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  as  participants  in  local  development 
groups. 

Mr.  HART.  -Mr.  President,  the  Hous- 
Jng  and  Home  Finance  Agency  has  for- 
warded a  very  ccmiprehensive  report  on 
the  implementation  of  the  President's 
Executive  Order  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Housing.  A  subsequent  letter,  not  yet 
received,  will  be  addressed  to  the  basic 
question  on  the  authority  to  withhold 
funds.  There  is  a  statement  by  HHPA 
that  the  present  Executive  order  on 
housing  would  be  much  more  effective  if 
It  were  extended  to  cover  conventional 
loans  made  by  federally  insured  or  regu- 
lated institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Admin- 


istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Housnt c  AKD  Horn  FntAHcx  Agsmct, 

Washington.  D.C^  June  29.  1963. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hast, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DX3. 

DxAS  SxNATOa  Hast:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  1  in  which  you 
inquire  as  to  the  Agency's  authority  to  with- 
hold funds  in  its  varlotu  grant  or  loan  pro- 
grams if  there  is  evidence  of  racial  dlecrlm- 
ination  and  in  which  you  ask  a  series  of 
questions  with  reference  to  the  Agency's  im- 
plementation of  the  Executive  order  on  equal 
opportunity  In  housing  and  Agency  enforce- 
ment procedures  with  reference  to  nondis- 
crimination in  employment  on  public  hous- 
ing administration  and  community  facilities 
administration  projects. 

This  letter  Is  In  response  to  your  series  of 
questions.  I  shall  write  you  further  within 
a  few  days  concerning  the  Agency's  authc»ity 
to  withhold  Federal  fimds. 

The  basic  programs  administered  by  this 
Agency  which  are  subject  to  the  Executive 
order  on  equal  opportunity  in  hoiislng  are 
the  foUowlng: 

1.  Home  mortgage  Insiutmce  programs — 
administered  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. 

2.  Low-rent  public  bousing  program — ad- 
ministered by  the  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. 

3.  Urban  renewal  program — administered 
by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration. 

4.  Senior  citizens  housing  and  college 
housing  loan  programs — administered  by  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration. 

6.  Sale  of  reacquired  hoxising — Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

6.  Sale  of  housing  owned  by  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  In  Los  Alamos — to  be  ad- 
ministered In  the  community  disposition 
program  in  the  Office  of  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  a  recent  Executive  order. 

Preliminary  to  answering  your  specific  in- 
quiries, I  would  like  to  make  some  general 
observations  about  the  application  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Executive  order.  As  you 
know,  the  Executive  order  which  was  Issued 
on  November  20.  1962,  became  effective  Im- 
mediately. Within  a  few  weeks  this  Agency 
issued  detailed  rules,  regulations  and  in- 
structions to  Implement  section  101  of  the 
order  to  assure  that  hoiising  and  related 
facilities  to  be  built  in  the  future  pursuant 
to  Federal  aid  agreements  executed  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  order  would  be  avail- 
able on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Shortly 
after  the  order  was  Issued  we  prepared  a 
question  and  answer  pamphlet  and  had  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  this  pamphlet  and  the 
Executive  order  printed  for  distribution  to 
interested  groups  and  individuals. 

Section  101  of  the  Executive  order  directs 
the  various  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  take  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
action  to  prevent  discrimination  in  housing 
and  related  facilities  which  are  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  future  with  Federal  aid.  Since 
the  order  has  been  in  effect  only  a  little  more 
than  6  months,  the  amount  of  housing  and 
related  faculties  constructed  pursuant  to 
post-Executive  order  Federal  aid  agreements 
has  thus  far  been  very  smaU.  We  can  expect, 
however,  that  this  volume  will  increase  sub- 
stantially within  the  next  few  months,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  FHA-aided  hous- 
ing and  we  are  confident  that  the  measures 
adopted  by  this  Agency  to  assure  nondis- 
criminatory access  to  such  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  are  adequate  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Executive  order. 

Section  102  of  the  Executive  order  directs 
the  various  depcutments  and  agencies  to 
xise  their  good  offices  and  to  take  other  ap- 
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proprlate  action  pennltted  by  law,  including 
the  Institution  of  appropriate  litigation.  If 
required,  to  promote  the  abandonment  of 
discriminatory  practices  in  existing  housing 
heretofore  provided  with  Federal  financial 
assistance.  As  you  know,  Federal  aid  agree- 
ments executed  prior  to  the  iMuance  of  the 
Executive  order  generally  do  not  contain  a 
provision  requiring  nondiscrimination. 
However,  pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Executive  order  this  Agency  has  been  using 
Its  good  offices  throughout  its  programs  to 
eliminate  discrimination.  We  are  continu- 
ally studying  also  the  question  as  to  what 
other  appropriate  action  can  be  taken,  in- 
cluding litigation,  with  reference  to  existing 
commitments.  I  am  s\ire  you  can  appreciate 
that  such  action  requires  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  legal  rights  which  were  vested 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  Executive  order 
and  shoiild  not  be  taken  precipitously. 
Therefore,  we  have  sought  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing.  Discussions 
In  this  matter  axe  now  in  progress. 

I  will  now  take  up  your  questions  in  the 
(»tler  In  which  they  were  poeed: 

1.  "Aside  from  the  complaint  procedure, 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  review  the 
activities  of  builders,  developers,  FHA  ap- 
proved lending  institutions,  and  local  hous- 
ing authorities  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  Executive  order  on  equal  opportunity  In 
housing?" 

Each  of  the  constituents  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  requires  as  a 
condition  to  the  granting  of  aid  (in  the  form 
of  loans,  grants,  contributions,  or  mortgage 
Insurance)  that  the  housing  and  related 
facilities  provided  with  such  Federal  aid  will 
be  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
A  violation  of  such  requirements  may  result 
in  the  Imposition  of  sanctions.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  very  little  con- 
struction completed  p\irsuant  to  Federal  aid 
agreements  containing  these  requirements, 
as  heretofore  stated,  there  has  been  little 
compUance  activity  up  to  the  present  time. 
However,  we  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  developing  our  compliance  program.  We 
have  issued  detailed  complaint  procedures 
which  provide  for  the  filing  and  processing 
of  complaints  at  the  local  level  with  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  central  offices.  In  our  com- 
pliance procedures  we  will  not  rely  only  on 
complaints  from  individuals  who  allege  that 
they  have  been  discriminated  against  in  their 
attempts  to  rent  or  purchase  housing,  but  we 
will  entertain  complaints  from  organizations 
who  are  Interested  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  minorities.  In  addition,  we  will  continue 
to  receive  information  concerning  the  prac- 
tices of  builders,  lending  Institutions,  and 
local  housing  authorities  throughout  the 
country,  from  many  interested  groups  and 
individuals.  Each  allegation  of  discrimina- 
tion, whether  in  the  form  of  a  complaint  or 
otherwise.  Is  followed  up  by  Investigation 
and  such  action  as  Is  deemed  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances.  I  wish  to  stress, 
however,  that  the  above  constitutes  our 
existing  procedures.  We  are  continually 
studying  additional  measures  to  obtain  com- 
pliance as  we  gain  fivther  experience  under 
the  Executive  order. 

In  the  urban  renewal  program  before  any 
Federal  aid  contract  is  entered  into  between 
HHPA  and  a  local  public  agency  (LPA)  plan- 
ning or  undertaking  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect, the  LPA  miut  furnish  appropriate  writ- 
ten assurances  that  it.  and  other  public 
bodies  involved,  recognize  their  obligations 
concerning  the  requirements  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  and  related  policies  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration.  These  assurances 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  are  em- 
bodied In  resolutions  by  the  LPA  or  the 
governing  body  of  the  locality.  Consequent- 
ly, no  contract  is  entered  into  unless  the 
relevant  public  bodies  put  their  good  faith 
assurances  in  the  record.    The  Federal  loan 
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or  grant  contract  provides  that  afflrmatlve 
nondiscrimination  covenants  running  with 
the  land  be  Inserted  In  deeds  given  by  the 
LPA  to  redevel(^>er8  of  urban  renewal  land 
which  may  be  used  for  housing  or  facilities 
related  to  housing  and  the  LPA  is  fxirther 
obliged  to  enforce  that  covenant.  Within 
this  framework  it  is  beUeved  that  adequate 
distribution  of  promotional  and  informa- 
tional materials,  quarterly  reporting  on 
racial  occupancy  in  dwellings  constructed  on 
\u-ban  renewal  land,  and  staff  training  wlU 
adequately  complement  the  established  ccm- 
plaint  procedure  to  assure  compliance  with 
Executive  order  requirements. 

In  the  low-rent  public  housing  program 
administered  by  the  PubUc  Hoiising  Admin- 
istration (PHA)  section  101  of  the  Executive 
order  was  Implemented  by  Including  a  non- 
discrimination clause  In  the  annual  con- 
tributions contracts  entered  into  between 
PHA  and  the  local  authorities.  PHA  in  its 
manuals  and  instructional  material  to  the 
local  authorities,  spells  out  the  obligations 
of  these  authorities  imder  the  contract 
clause  and  suggests  methods  of  fulfiUlng 
these  obligations.  In  this  material  the  local 
authorities  are  also  advised  that  publicity 
concerning  occupancy  opportunities  shaU 
Include  the  information  that  the  projects 
will  be  ot  are  being  operated  under  a  policy 
of  equal  opportunity  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  In  the  PHA's 
regularly  scheduled  audits  and  reviews  of 
local  authority  activities,  particularly  the 
occupancy  audits  and  management  reviews, 
local  authorities  will  be  audited  for  compli- 
ance with  these  obligations. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA)  which,  as  you  know,  is  engaged  In 
secondary  market  operations  for  home  mort- 
gages provides  In  its  "SeUers*  Qvilde"  that 
mortgage  sellers  are  required  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Executive  order  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  FHA  and  VA  rules 
and  regulations  and  that  failure  to  comply 
will  be  considered  as  a  basis  for  termination 
of  the  selling  agreement.  A  parallel,  sub- 
stantially identical,  provision  is  contained  in 
FNMA "8  "Servicers'  Giiide"  appUcable  to  in- 
stitutions servicing  mortgages  for  FNMA. 
The  activities  of  FNBlA's  mortgage  sellers 
and  mortgage  servicers.  Including  activities 
In  relation  to  the  Executive  order,  are  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  FNMA  management 
and  audit  personnel  visiting  the  institutions 
Involved.  These  visits  are  made  on  a  routine 
basis. 

2.  "What  specific  steps  are  contemplated 
or  have  been  taken  to  inform  potential  Ne- 
gro purchasers  of  the  identity  and  location 
of  housing  units  subject  to  the  order?" 

FHA  has  instituted  a  procedure  whereby  It 
initiates  and  maintains  for  each  subdivision 
a  record  of  applications  received  in  groups  of 
five  or  more  for  aU  proposed  construction. 
The  record  is  captioned  "ProjKwed  Construc- 
tion Applications  Received  for  Five  or  More 
Properties  in  Subdivisions."  It  is  a  cumula- 
tive record,  posted  daily  on  a  bulletin  board 
In  the  lobby  of  each  office  so  that  the  in- 
formation is  available  to  the  general  public. 
The  list  contains:  (a)  Receipt  date  of  ap- 
plications, (b)  number  of  applications  re- 
ceived, (c)  the  name  and  location  of  the 
subdivision. 

It  should  be  noted  that  developers  of  pri- 
vate housing  who  secxire  FHA  commitments 
customarily  advertise  this  fact  widely  as 
it  affects  both  the  price  and  the  down  pay- 
ment required  for  a  purchase  and  therefore 
make  the  developments  more  attractive  com- 
petitively. It  is  expected  that  members  of 
minority  groups  who  are  actively  Interested 
in  purchasing  homes  will  seek  out  these  ads 
In  the  knowledge  that  FHA-aided  new  con- 
struction must  be  sold  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

As  far  as  acquired  properties  are  concerned, 
FHA  has  an  open  listings  policy  which  makes 
it  possible  for  any  real  estate  broker  to  sen 


properties.  The  Commissioner,  the  members 
of  his  staff,  field  office  dlrecton  and  aone  In- 
tergroap  relations  advisers,  through  the 
media  of  speeches.  pubUc  pronouncements, 
letters  to  trade  groups,  dvil  rights  orga- 
nisations and  oomnnmity  groups,  have  urged 
Negroes  and  other  minorities  to  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  to  utilize  VBJl-oc- 
qulred  properties  as  a  source  of  secxirlng 
housing. 

With  fiirther  reference  to  FHA-aequired 
properties,  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Executive 
order,  URA  and  FHA  arranged  that  the 
availability  of  such  properties  would  be  made 
known  to  all  families  to  be  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  activities.  An  up-to-date 
listing  of  all  these  properties  Is  required  to 
be  posted  in  aU  local  public  agency  reloca- 
tion offices.  Referrals  are  made  to  any  fam- 
ily interested  in  buying  or  renting  such 
properties. 

3.  "With  respect  to  acquired  properties 
where  lists  are  now  available  to  the  public 
have  reporting  procedures  been  established 
to  determine  whether  Negroes  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  lists?" 

FHA  does  not  maintain  any  records  In  the 
insuring  office  on  the  basis  of  race;  conse- 
quently, it  has  no  regular  reporting  pro- 
cedure to  determine  whether  its  acquired 
properties  are  purchased  by  whites  or  non- 
whites.  They  do,  however,  make  Inquiries 
from  time  to  time,  through  the  Intergroup 
relations  service.  In  an  effort  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  Negroes  are  purchasing  or  rent- 
ing FHA-acquired  properties. 

4.  "Can  you  cite  any  Instances  in  which 
Negroes  have  rented  or  piirchased  housing 
units  as  a  result  of  the  appUcatlon  of  the 
Executive  order?" 

Generally  in  the  housing  industry  rental 
units  on  which  financing  was  secured  after 
November  20  would  not  be  on  the  market 
at  this  time  but  should  be  coming  on  the 
market  very  shortly.  This  is  also  true  of 
sales  units  although  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  too  early  to 
expect  any  significant  reports  of  new  hous- 
ing units  rented  or  sold  to  Negroes.  In  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program,  housing 
being  buUt  subject  to  secUon  101  of  the 
Executive  order  has  not  yet  reached  the  oc- 
cupancy stage.  This  is  true  also  of  other 
programs  administered  by  this  Agency. 

On  November  21,  1962,  the  Peoria  Housing 
Authority  (Illinois)  unanimously  adopted  a 
policy  of  open  occupancy  for  its  three  ex- 
isting projects.  The  open  occupancy  policy 
had  previously  been  made  applicable  to  two 
of  the  projects  and  the  result  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  extend  this  policy  to  the  third 
project,  previously  all  white.  The  resolu- 
tion makes  reference.  Inter  alia,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  states  "that.  In  strict 
compliance  with  the  President's  Executive 
order.  Issued  effective  today,  the  Peoria  Hous- 
ing Authority  hereby  complies  fully  and  im- 
mediately with  the  intent  of  said  Executive 
order." 

On  December  4,  1962,  the  Decatur  Hous- 
ing Authority  (lUlnois)  announced  at  an 
open  meeting  the  agreement  of  Its  commis- 
sioners to  revoke  their  unwritten  policy  of 
racial  segregation.  Negro  tenants  had  previ- 
ously been  confined  to  54  of  the  projects'  434 
units,  separated  from  the  white  section  by 
railroad  tracks.  The  March  1963  occupancy 
report  shows  68  Negro  families  in  occupancy. 
Indicating  that  a  number  of  Negro  families 
have  rented  housing  units  in  the  formerly 
all-white  section  as  a  restilt  of  this  change 
of  policy.  Although  the  local  authority 
adopted  no  formal  resolution,  we  believe 
that  the  issuance  of  the  Executive  order  In- 
fluenced the  change  of  policy. 

6.  "What  steps  have  been  taken  to  Imple- 
ment section  102  of  the  Executive  order?  Has 
any  selection  been  made  of  ^proprlate  cases 
for  referral  to   the  Department  of  Justice 
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adopted  by  PHA   to   im- 
103  of  the  Executive  order 
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UooM  advising  them  of  PHA 'a  amended  reg- 
ulations and  ouUlning  the  basic  Federal 
policy  created  by  the  Kxecutlve  order.  By  let- 
ters to  the  field  ofllces  PHA  has  effectively 
denied  all  PHA  services  to  builders  and  devel- 
opers who  refuse  to  agree  to  abide  by  the  non- 
discrimination policies  established  by  FHA. 

No  cases  have  as  yet  been  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

8.  and  7.  "In  approving  plans,  what  steps 
do  the  Public  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  take  to 
assure  that  the  sites  selected  and  contem- 
plated reuse  will  {vomote  the  purposes  of 
the  Kxecutlve  order?  What  steps  does  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  take  to  as- 
sure that  families  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal development  will  be  relocated  In  de- 
cent, safe  and  sanitary  housing  available  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis?" 

PHA  policies  require  as  one  of  the  criteria 
for  site  selection  suitability  of  the  site  from 
the  standpoint  of  facilitating  full  compli- 
ance with  the  equal  opportunity  require- 
ment of  the  Bxecutlve  order.  Its  policy  Is  to 
promote  this  objective  at  the  earliest  stages 
of  project  planning  and  site  consideration. 

TTie  selection  of  the  boundaries  of  an 
virban  renewal  area  Is  a  matter  for  local  de- 
termlantion,  provided  the  area  Is  eligible  for 
iirban  renewal  treatment  under  State  law 
and  Federal  law  and  regulations.  Agency  reg- 
ulations provide,  however,  that  the  bound- 
aries of  the  area  must  be  determined  with- 
out consideration  of  the  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin  of  the  residents.  Each 
LPA  must  assure,  fiu^ber,  that  the  project 
will  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  supply 
of  dwellings  available  In  the  community  to 
racial  minority  families.  A  project  which 
will  result  in  a  substantial  net  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  housing  in  the  project  area 
available  to  racial  minority  families  may  be 
undertaken  only  if  standard  housing  replac- 
ing the  loss  is  provided  elsewhere  In  a  com- 
mimity  in  new  or  existing  dwelling  unite 
not  previously  available  to  the  minority 
group. 

In  addition.  URA  regulations  are  being 
revised  with  respect  to  the  community  re- 
newal program,  which  Is  a  citywlde  action 
plan  for  renewal  and  related  activities.  URA 
regulations  in  this  regard  are  being  revised 
with  respect  to  granta  for  community  re- 
newal programs  to  make  equal  opportunity 
in  housing  an  essential  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  communities  engaged  In  such  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  X7RA  Is  asking  cities 
which  have  CRP's  underway  to  include  this 
basic  objective  in  their  existing  programs. 
Specifically.  URA  Is  requiring  that  CRP's 
include:  (1)  An  analjrsis  of  the  existing  pat- 
tern of  housing  occupied  by  Negroes  and 
other  minorities  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  patton  i»  a  result  of  discrimination; 
(3)  projection  of  the  housing  needs  of  Negro 
and  other  minority  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  and  other  public  action,  or 
newly  moving  Into  the  community;  (3)  de- 
velopment of  an  afflmuttlve  program  to  in- 
crease the  quantity,  improve  the  quality,  and 
eliminate  barriers  to  hou<>lng  for  Negro  and 
other  minority  families. 

It  is  of  prime  concern  of  HHFA  that  all 
site  occupante  relocated  from  urban  re- 
newal projecta  be  afforded  the  opportvuiity 
of  moving  to  bousing  that  Is  decent,  safe 
and  sanitary,  and  within  their  financial 
means.  Before  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  imdertaking  a  project  is  extended,  the 
LPA  must  submit  to  URA  information  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  site  occupante  and 
the  supply  of  such  housing  suitably  located 
in  the  locality,  indicating  white  and  non- 
whlte availability.  If  a  problem  in  rehous- 
ing minority  groups  exlste,  the  proposed 
scdutlon  m\iBt  be  detailed.  Proposals  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  relocation 
housing  is  to  be  obtained  for  all  displacees 
must  also  be  submitted,  lliese  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  the  publicizing  of  vacan- 


cies, interviews  with  site  occupante  to  deter- 
mine their  needs,  referrals  to  cooperating  pri- 
vate real  estate  firms  and  landlords  and 
Inspections  of  relocation  bousing.  Such  in- 
formation is  carefully  reviewed,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  project  is  not  approved  unless 
these  proposals  are  feasible.  During  proj- 
ect execution,  quarterly  reporte  and  periodic 
Inspections  check  on  perionnance.  As  a 
further  step  in  meeting  ite  responsibility 
regarding  the  relocation  of  families  dUplaced 
by  urban  renewal.  URA  is  revising  ite  relo- 
cation regulations  to  prohibit  the  listing  of 
housing  accoDunodations  that  are  not  avail- 
able to  all  families  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin.  Thus  the  local 
renewal  agency  In  listing  bousing  available  tc 
families  being  displaced  because  of  urban 
renewal  will  be  precluded  from  ItMSludlng 
unite  that  are  denied  to  minority  families. 

8.  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
order  represente  a  fundamental  reversal  of 
policy,  have  any  training  or  orientation  pro- 
grams been  developed  to  assure  that  the 
operating  staff  at  all  levels  is  familiar  with 
the  Intent  of  the  order  and  the  policy  of  the 
Agency?  What  instructions  have  been  given 
to  field  personnel  to  guide  them  in  deter- 
mining whether  builders  or  developers  are 
in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  order?" 

Since  the  Executive  order  was  issued  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  this  Agency  to  make 
ite  implementation  a  line  responsibility.  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  in  top  staff  confer- 
ences that  every  one  In  the  Agency  has  )a 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  letter, 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  order.  Each  of  the 
constituent  agencies  is  responsible  for  train- 
ing Its  own  staff  and  for  implementation  of 
the  order  within  its  regular  operating  func- 
tions. Implementation  of  the  order  is  dis- 
cussed at  the  regular  meetings  that  I  have 
with  the  heads  of  the  constituent  agencies 
and  \mite  and  the  general  counsel  of  HHFA. 
At  the  present  time  the  Commissioners  of  the 
constituent  agencies  and  unite,  the  gen- 
eral counsel  and  I  are  engaged  In  a  series 
of  regional  meetings  with  field  officials  with 
reference  to  Agency  policies  and  procediu-es 
luider  the  Executive  order. 

The  seven  regional  offices  of  HHFA  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  varioiis  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration. Special  orientation  meetings  have 
been  held  in  Washington  with  the  regioiuil 
administrators  and  the  regional  counsels. 
Furthermore,  a  Washington  conference  of 
regional  Intergroup  relations  officers  is  sched- 
uled for  JvQy  at  which  time  additional  in- 
structions will  be  provided  so  that  they  may 
carry  out  their  specific  responsibilities  under 
the  order.  We  are  in  the  process  of  staffing 
each  regional  administrator  with  an  inter- 
group relations  specialist. 

In  FHA  the  operating  staff  has  been  con- 
stantly reminded  that  it  is  FHA's  policy  to 
carry  out  all  of  ite  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions without  regard  to  the  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin  of  the  applicante  or  users 
of  Ite  services.  Through  the  media  of  per- 
sonal discussions  with  field  office  personnel 
by  members  of  the  central  office  staff  and 
members  of  the  intergroup  relations  service, 
the  field  office  personnel  In  FHA  has  been  re- 
peatedly reminded  of  ite  determination  to 
effectively  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Executive  order  to  promote  an  open  mar- 
ket in  housing.  Commissioner  Brownstein's 
speech  on  the  Executive  order  before  the 
American  Marketing  Association  in  Chicago 
on  March  35,  1963,  which  demonstrated  the 
firmness  of  FHA's  policy  on  nondiscrimina- 
tion was  disseminated  throughout  the 
Agency. 

In  the  Public  Housing  Administration  all 
manual  and  Instructional  material  relating 
to  the  Executive  order  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  local  authorities,  was  also  dis- 
tributed to  central  office  and  regional  office 
staff.    Basic  legal  and  other  memorandums 
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and  correspondence  pertinent  to  the  Kxecu- 
tlve order  were  distributed  among  all  key 
personnel  and  steff  members  having  respon- 
sibilities pertinent  to  the  order.  Including 
regional  office  staffs. 

Staff  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  cen- 
tral office.  Including  meetings  with  regional 
directors  and  regional  section  heads  in  or- 
der that  they  in  turn  may  train  and  orient 
their  respective  staffs.  Training  and  orienta- 
tion sessions  have  also  been  held  in  the  re- 
gional offices  and  in  some  regions,  training 
confejrences  were  held  with  local  authoritiee. 

PHA  will  revise  ita  audit  and  review  pro- 
cedures and  will  instruct  ite  auditors  on  re- 
viewing local  authority  operations  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  the  Executive  order. 

The  urban  renewal  Commissioner  has  met 
with  top  staff  in  Washington  and  in  all  field 
offices  in  training  sessions. 

FNMA's  personnel  have  been  Instructed  as 
to  ite  policies  under  the  Executive  order, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  provisions 
of  FNMA's  sellers  and  servicers  guides  and 
the  requirement  that  the  mortgage  institu- 
tions with  which  FNMA  is  concerned  comply 
with  FHA  and  VA  rules  and  regulations  un- 
der the  order. 

The  Agency  has  prepared  a  number  of  in- 
formational docxunente  and  studies  for  the 
benefit  of  ite  own  employees,  as  well  as  the 
general  public. 

A  study  of  "Potential  Housing  Demands 
of  Nonwhlte  Population  in  Selected  Metro- 
politan Areas,"  which  has  received  wide  dis- 
tribution both  inside  and  outside  the  Agen- 
cy is  an  example  of  the  tjpte  of  material 
being  developed.  This  was  distributed  to  all 
FHA  field  offices.  The  significance  of  the 
report  was  ite  disclosure  for  the  first  time  of 
the  tremendous  potential  of  \inmet  housing 
demand  in  the  Negro  middle  class. 

A  study  is  imderway  of  the  human  rela- 
tions and  economic  aspecte  oX  private  FHA- 
alded  housing  developmento  which  were  in- 
voluntarily opened  to  Negroes  as  the  result 
of  action  by  a  State  agency  under  a  law 
against  discrimination. 

It  Is  expected  that  these  case  studies, 
which  will  be  completed  in  the  siunmer,  will 
yltid  certain  general  principles  of  value  to 
biUlders  and  to  our  agencies  in  successfully 
implementing  the  objectives  of  the  order. 

An  Information  bulletin  for  internal  dis- 
tribution is  in  preparation.  This  will  go 
regtilarly  to  field  staff  apprising  them  of 
significant  developmente  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Agency,  which  affect  their 
activities  in  connection  with  implementing 
the  order.  , 

Some  weeks  ago  a  committee  was  estab- 
lished In  HHFA  composed  of  officials  of  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator,  FHA,  PHA,  URA, 
and  CFA  to  develop  broad  plans  for  further 
training  of  Agency  personnel  with  reference 
to  the  implementation  of  the  Executive  or- 
der and  to  develop  educational  programs  and 
informational  material  for  local  government 
groups,  civic  organizations,  civil  righte 
groups,  industry  groups,  labor  organizations 
and  others  Interested  in  fair  housing. 

9.  "Has  any  determination  been  made 
about  whether  effective  implementation  of 
the  Executive  order  would  require  broadening 
ite  coverage  to  include  the  lending  prac- 
tices of  federally  insured  or  regulated  fi- 
nancial institutions?" 

The  effectiveness  of  the  order  would 
xmdoubtedly  be  Increased  by  broadening  Ite 
coverage  to  include  conventional  loans  made 
by  institutions  whose  deposlte  are  federally 
insured  or  by  InstituUons  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

10.  "What  steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce 
the  policy  of  nondiscrimination  In  employ- 
ment on  Public  Housing  Administration 
and  Community  Facilities  Administration 
projecta?" 

Executive  Order  No.  10935  which  estab- 
lished the  President's  Conunittee  on  Equal 
Employment    Opportunity    was    Issued    in 


March  1961.  When  Issued  It  applied  to  di- 
rect FMeral  contracting  but  not  to  federally 
aided  contracte.  Shortly  after  this  order 
was  Issued,  I  directed  the  heads  of  all  of 
tha  conatltuent  agendas  and  unite  to  con- 
tinue their  policlee  oS  nondiscrimination  In 
employment  pxirsuant  to  provisions  in  the 
varloxis  Federal  aid  contracte  administered 
by  this  Agency. 

PHA's  annual  contributions  contracte  con- 
tain a  clause  prohibiting  local  authorities 
from  discriminating  against  any  employee 
or  i^plicant  for  employment  because  of  race, 
religion,  color,  or  national  origin;  requiring 
local  authorities  to  insert  a  similar  provision 
in  all  contracte  in  connection  with  the 
development  or  operation  of  projecte  and 
to  require  contractors  to  Insert  a  similar 
provision  in  all  subcontracte  (except  con- 
tracte and  subcontracte  for  standard  com- 
mercial siq>plies  or  raw  materials);  and 
requiring  the  posting  at  the  projects.  In 
conspicuous  places  available  for  employees 
and  applicante  for  employment,  of  notices 
to  be  provided  by  the  PHA  setting  forth  the 
provisions  of  the  clause.  Annual  contribu- 
tions contracte  also  contain  provisions  for 
proof  of  compUance  by  construction  and 
equipment  contractors.  PHA  regulations 
and  procedures  provide  for  certain  rq>orting 
and  certifications  to  be  made  by  the  con- 
tractor and  by  the  local  authority  contract- 
ing officer,  which  are  available  for  inspection 
by  PHA  r^resentatives.  The  PHA  construc- 
tion representative's  report  form  includes  a 
report  on  whether  the  local  authority  is  en- 
forcing nondiscrimination  provisions.  This 
report  is  turned  over  to  regional  intergroup 
relations  officers  and  labor  relations  officers 
for  such  investigation  and  action  as  may  be 
Indicated. 

The  Community  FacUitiee  Administration 
provides  financial  asslstanca  for  construction 
in  the  form  of  locms  and  grante  in  the  fol- 
lowing programs:  College  housing  loan  pro- 
gram, senior  citizens  housing  loan  program, 
public  facility  loan  program,  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  grant  program,  non-Federal  school 
construction  grant  program,  by  delegation 
fromDHEW. 

In  all  of  their  loan  and  grant  contracte 
CFA  reqiiires  the  borrower  or  grantee  to  in- 
corporate a  nondiscrimination  in  employ- 
ment provision  in  ite  construction  contracte. 
Contractors  are  required  on  payrcAls  sub- 
mitted to  CFA  to  Indicate  which  emjrtoyees 
are  members  of  minority  groups  and  signs 
are  required  to  be  posted  on  the  projecte 
announcing  the  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
in  employment.  Field  engineers  who  receive 
and  examine  the  payrolls  are  Instrxicted  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  contractors  any  fail- 
ure to  include  members  of  minority  groups 
among  their  employees. 

On  June  22,  1063,  the  President  Issued 
Executive  Order  No.  11114  "Extending  the 
authority  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportxmlty."  The  Pres- 
ident's oonunlttee  will  now  have  Jurisdiction 
over  construction  contracte  financed  with 
assistance  frcm  the  Federal  Government. 
Constniction  contracte  in  the  aforementioned 
PHA  and  CFA  programs  are  covered  by  the 
order. 

Encloeed  are  copies  of  various  Issuances  by 
this  agency  with  ref«'ence  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Executive  order. 

If  you  desire  any  further  Infomuitlon  with 
reference  to  your  series  of  questions,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robot  C.  Wcavbi. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  reply 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  indicates  their  be- 
lief that  they  have  sufficient  authority 
to  withhold  funds  under  the  President's 
Executive  order  on  equal  employment 
opportunity. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  signed  by  Paul  O.  DemMing,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs 
for  NASA,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

National  AzBoifAxrncs  and 
Space  AommsraATioN, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  June  S,  19€3. 
Hon.  Phujp  a.  Hakt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 

DSAS  SSNATOE  Haxt:  This  Is  In  further 
reference  to  your  recent  Inqiilry  regarding 
the  authority  of  this  Agency  to  withhold 
funds  from  grante  or  contracte  in  the  event 
of  discriminatory  practices  by  a  grantee  or 
contractor. 

With  regard  to  NASA  contracte,  the  clause 
required  to  be  Included  by  Executive  Order 
No.  10935  provides  adequate  termination  au- 
thority in  the  event  of  discrimination  by  the 
contractor  against  any  employee  or  applicant 
for  employment.  NASA  could  not,  of  course, 
place  a  contract  with  an  organization  If.  at 
the  time,  it  was  aware  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices by  the  potential  contractor  that  would 
be  in  violation  of  this  required  clause. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  grante,  NASA  has 
adeqiiate  authority  to  withhold  tha  making 
of  a  grant  to  an  organization  that  engagea  in 
practices  that  contravene  the  Xncutlve 
order.  NASA  grante  also  contain  general  au- 
thority for  termination  of  a  grant  by  the 
Government. 

This  authority  could  be  Invoked  If  the 
grantee  should  engage  in  practices  esteb- 
lished  as  discriminating  under  the  Execu- 
tive order. 

Accordingly,  we  see  no  need  for  additional 
authority  in  ordtt  to  carry  out  the  policies 
set  forth  ^n  Executive  Order  No.  10925. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pattl  G.  DncBUKG, 
Director,  Office  of  Legislatix>e  Affairs. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  reply 
from  the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority  in- 
dicates a  commendable  nondiscrimina- 
tion policy  followed  by  this  agency;  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  obtabi  a  reply 
to  the  basic  question  of  the  authority  to 
withhold  funds.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  letter  signed  by  Rank  E. 
Smith.  Director.  TVA,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

TsmrBssBB  Vaixkt  AvTHoaxrr, 

KnoxvUle.  Tenn.,  Mmy  17.  1H3. 
The  Honorable  Phiup  A.  Hakt, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbak  Mb.  Hast:  This  is  with  further  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  May  1,  196S,  concern- 
ing racial  discrimination. 

Our  legal  division  advlaea  me  that  aU  of 
our  contracte  for  procurement  of  suppUaa. 
equipment  and  oonstructlon  work,  aaoapt 
thoaa  axamptad  under  the  ragulationa  of  the 
Preaident's  Committee  on  Equal  Bmployment 
Opportunity,  Include  a  nondlacrlmlnatlon 
provision  which  ^Mclflcally  parmlte  cancel- 
lation of  the  contract  by  TVA  If  the  oon- 
tractor  follows  discriminatory  practices. 

As  X  noted  in  my  letter  of  May  6,  TVA 
does  most  of  ite  construction  work.  In  such 
work,  as  in  TVA  employment  generally,  we 
have  long  followed  a  n/\«/n«<»Hiiriit\« »i«n  poi. 
icy. 

TVA  administers  no  grant  prograxxu.  One 
t3rpe  of  transaction  which  we  do  have  with 
some  frequency,  and  la  which  you  may  be 
interested,  involves  tha  l-imring  or  transfer 
of  reaervoir  lands  to  State  or  local  agencies 
for  public  recreation  puipoaea.  Such  leases 
or  transfer  Involve  nominal  paymente  by  the 
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any   further    Information. 


PfeAMK  E.  Smith, 

IMrector. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooiisent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  tt  e  Rscoao  a  reply  from  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  signed  by 
R.  B.  Tbotell.  governor.  I  am  asking 
that  they  m>l  r  more  q>eciflcaUy  to  the 
of  the  authority  to  with- 
held funds  sho  iild  discrimination  exist  in 
any  of  the  parlpcipattng  banks  and  credit 
asaodatlcms. 
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B.  B.  TooTSLi..  Oovemor. 


Mr.  President.  I  look 
ebnslderaUie  interest  to  the 
ttie  other  executive  depart- 


ments and  agencies.  I  know  that  Sena- 
tors, as  they  consider  UUe  VI  of  S.  1731. 
will  want  to  have  a  clear  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  existing  executive  au- 
thority, and  a  fairly  specific  definition 
of  the  areas  where  the  departments  and 
agencies  believe  additional  statutory 
authority  is  needed. 

Such  information,  when  it  is  collected. 
I  am  convinced,  will  make  a  sound  record 
for  the  President's  request  for  congres- 
sional action  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
comprehensive  replies  from  the  Federal 
agencies  represent  a  historic  review  of 
the  nondiscrimination  policies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  this  government. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  been  less  than 
frank  with  ourselves  in  looking  at  the 
cold  facts  of  the  nondiscriminatory  ex- 
penditure of  tax  moneys  from  all  Ameri- 
cans.   That  day  has  now  ended. 

In  these  replies,  and  I  am  siire  in  those 
yet  to  be  received,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  forthright  state- 
ments of  the  policies  presently  In  force. 
We  see  the  vigorous  steps  which  have 
been  taken  in  recent  months.  We  can 
now  properly  assess  the  legislative  and 
executive  steps  to  be  taken. 

We  have  examples  of  firm  determina- 
tion by  the  President  and  responsible 
executive  officials  who  are  facing  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  of  ending 
discrimination  through  forthright  ex- 
ecutive action.  Clearly  this  record  of 
review  and  action  deserves  commenda- 
tion. 

There  is  obviously  a  job  for  Congress. 
We  now  have  frank  appraisals,  as  in  the 
letter  from  the  Defense  Department  on 
the  National  Guard  programs  of  the  na- 
tional policy  questions  presented  in 
talcing  immediate  further  steps. 

The  President,  in  his  most  recent  civil 
rights  message,  requests  a  congressional 
grant  of  discretionary  authority  with 
which  to  reach  these  remaining  areas  of 
racial  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs. 

For  myself,  I  prefer  a  simple,  explicit 
statute  which  would  outlaw  such  dis- 
crimination now.  Such  a  law  might  be 
written,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  financial  or  other  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  program  or  activity  carried  out  in  any 
SUte  <»  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  the  coiirae  of 
which  any  individual  Is  discriminated  against 
on  the  ground  of  his  race,  religion,  color, 
ancestry,  or  national  origin. 

Congress  must  weigh  the  urgency  and 
desirability  of  the  alternatives. 

Par  too  long  the  burden  of  proof,  the 
legislative  hazards,  and  the  focus  of  pub- 
lic attention  have  been  on  those  in  and 
out  of  Congress  attempting  enactment  of 
piecemeal  riders  to  specific  appropria- 
tion and  legislative  measures  to  restrict 
the  fiow  of  Federal  fimds  supporting 
racial  segregation. 

The  well-being  of  the  Nation  requires 
that  the  question  no  longer  be  posed 


in  the  form  of  specific  antidiscrimination 
riders  to  health,  welfare,  and  educational 
programs. 

The  majority  in  Congress  who  support 
education  and  welfare  programs  must 
know  and  be  assured  that  Federal  funds 
under  basic  law  and  announced  execu- 
tive policy  will  not  support  discrimina- 
tion. 

Opponents  of  programs  who  wish  to 
stand  in  opposition  should  vote  directly 
against  such  programs.  We  can  no  long- 
er tolerate  antidiscrimination  riders  de- 
signed to  confuse  and  distort  the  real 
issue. 

If  there  are  those  in  Congress  opposed 
to  their  State  or  district  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  with  the  condition  that  they 
be  expended  fairly  to  all  regardless  of 
race,  let  them  vote  directly  against  such 
expenditures. 

The  burden  of  opposition  must  be 
theirs.  I;  must  not  rest  on  a  majority 
of  Congress  who  today  are  asked  to 
choose  between  a  needed  Federal  pro- 
gram or  an  amendment  to  assure  that  it 
Is  administered  in  a  constitutional  man- 
ner. 

For  these  reasons,  for  the  20  million 
Americans  who  have  not  always  been 
given  the  full  benefits  of  the  taxes  they 
have  paid,  and  for  the  great  majbrity  of 
the  160  million  Americans  whose  con- 
science is  moved  tn  the  spirit  of  simple 
Justice,  we  in  Congress  must  face  and 
resolve  this  issue,  which  is  presented  in 
dramatic  highlight  by  the  message  of  the 
President  and  the  bill  he  has  transmitted. 
I  hope  Congress  will  deliver  specifically 
on  each  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  President.  I  support  wholehearted- 
ly each  of  those  recommendations. 

There  is  some  willingness  at  the  mo- 
ment to  debate  whether  this  is  a  polit- 
ically advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
position  for  the  President  and  his  party 
to  find  themselves  in.  This  is  not  the 
debate  on  which  history  will  Judge  us. 
History's  verdict  upon  us  will  be  whether 
in  the  middle  of  1963,  with  the  clock  of 
history  smashing  us  in  the  face,  with  the 
currents  that  are  flowing  clear  for  all  to 
see.  Congress  responded  in  a  fashion  that 
was  consistent  with  the  principles  which 
have  been  discussed  for  generations. 
This  is  the  way  the  verdict  will  be 
rendered.  Will  we  be  responsive,  or  will 
we  not? 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  this  Nation  was 
at  the  brink  of  disaster  at  Birmingham. 
The  threat  of  our  destruction  was  not 
from  some  missile  laimchlng  pad  in  Cuba 
or  Moscow.  It  was  because  of  our  own 
failure  as  a  society  to  live  decently  with 
ourselves. 

The  recommendations  offered  by  the 
President  oi  the  United  States  point  the 
way — and  I  suggest  perhaps  the  only 
way — in  which  we  can  have  a  measure 
of  confidence  about  history's  verdict  of 
us.  Unless  the  pressures  which  surge 
across  America  at  this  instant  are  chan- 
neled into  the  courts,  no  man  can  know 
the  consequences.  None  of  us  has  any 
excuse  about  not  being  forewarned.  In- 
deed, we  are  fortunate  that  time  has  nm 
relatively  slow  on  this  question.  But 
suddenly  the  pace  has  stepped  up.  Our 
responsibility  is  so  clear  and  our  obli- 
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gation^  so  evident  for  all  to  see  that  I 
hope  before  Congress  leaves  Washing- 
ton it  will  have  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent each  of  the  recommendations  he 
offers  us.    Each  is  soimd;  each  is  needed. 


LEWIS  MUMFORD  AND  THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  my  long-time  correspondents  is 
not  an  Oregonian  but  a  North  Carolin- 
ian. Mr.  Garth  Cate  is  an  oldtimer  in 
the  work  of  conservation  and  travel  pro- 
motion and  thinks  the  two  go  hand-in- 
hand.  He  recently  sent  me  excerpts 
from  the  broadcast  he  made  in  1938  and 
in  which  he  quoted  Lewis  Mumford  on 
the  subject  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  quotation  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Mumford  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quota- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  as  definite  a 
region  as  New  England:  and  today  It  stirs 
the  Imagination  with  its  Industrial  poasl- 
bUitles  as  perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try does  except  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Along 
the  CoUimbla  River  Gorge,  If  planning  In- 
telligence and  social  vision  Is  applied  to  the 
Job,  a  new  type  of  industrialism  may  Indeed 
develop.  No  longer  will  It  be  tied,  like  the 
coal-and-iron  techniques,  to  the  site  where 
power  is  developed:  llie  last  place  In  the 
world  where  industry  shovild  be  placed  is 
close  to  the  Bonneville  Dam.  By  the  hook- 
ing together  of  the  whole  Northwest  through 
a  comprehensive  grid  system,  industry  may 
be  decentralized  over  a  broad  region,  close 
to  its  markets,  to  its  raw  materials,  the  for- 
ests, and  to  the  special  ores  that  have  hardly 
even  now  been  prospected;  while  at  the  same 
time  nature's  most  favored  landscapes  may 
be  kept  inviolate  for  the  recreation  and  de- 
light of  the  whole  population. 

The  Columbia  River  Gorge  unrolls  itself, 
from  the  Hood  River  almost  down  to  Port- 
land, like  a  classic  Chinese  kakemono:  Here 
is  the  same  exciting  combination  of  lacy 
vegetation.  Jutting  rocks,  waterfalls  half 
hidden  In  mist,  which  so  many  of  the  Chinese 
painters  loved.  WhUe  Rainier  and  Hood  and 
Olympus  are  grand  spectacles,  these  ice- 
capped  giants  have  their  counterparts  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  Alps,  in  the 
Tjrrol.  in  the  Himalayas.  But  the  Columbia 
Gorge  has  a  beauty  uniquely  its  own. 

To  scatter  broadcast  for  industry  and  agri- 
culture the  power  of  Bonneville  or  Grand 
Coulee,  and  to  retain  the  scenic  parts  of  the 
gorge  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  human 
spirit  is  the  first  duty  of  intelligent  resource 
planning  In  the  Northwest.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  shortsighted  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  business;  for  the  attraction 
of  the  Northwest  for  visitors  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  will  grow  from  year  to  year, 
unless  the  gorge  Is  degraded  into  the  condi- 
tion of  another  Niagara,  merely  to  please 
those  who  have  speculated  in  building  sites 
in  this  area. 

This  whole  country,  with  its  gigantic  firs, 
with  its  old-fashioned  abundance  of  game 
fish  and  wild  animals,  with  its  formidable 
mountain  wastes,  with  its  lush  orchards,  like 
those  of  the  Willamette,  the  Hood,  and  the 
Yakima  valleys,  is  a  chaUenge  to  the  social 
intelligence  of  the  new  generation. 

Part  of  Its  forests  have  been  butchered: 
part  of  Its  natural  opportunities  remain  un- 
developed; part  of  its  social  advantages  have 
been  mismanaged  in  the  interests  of  a  weedy 
speculative  urban  growth  that  lacks  both 
stability  and  sound  purpose.     But  here,  as 


almost  noiwhara  else  in  tha  country,  are  stlU 
the  un^Kiilad  makings  at  a  great  clvilliBation 
and  culture:  provided  there  is  mind  enough 
to  master  the  materials  and  to  project  the 
outlines  of  a  new  social  order. 


EDUCA-nON  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
changing  structure  of  the  American 
economy  has  placed  an  increasing  value 
on  higher  educational  attainments  and 
technical  skills.  For  example,  in  the 
decade  since  1952  the  proportion  of 
white-collar  workers  among  men  has 
risen  from  33  percent  to  40  percent,  the 
greatest  increase  having  been  among 
those  in  the  professional  and  technical 
occupations. 

The  significance  of  formal  education 
is  even  more  dramatically  illustrated  in 
the  unemployment  rates  in  our  country. 
As  of  March  1962,  the  unemplosrment 
rate  among  men  aged  25  to  54  years  was 
9.1  percent  for  those  who  had  had  less 
tinan  8  years  of  schooling.  7.7  percent  for 
those  who  had  had  8  years  of  schooling. 
And  6.6  percent  for  those  who  had  had 
some  high  school  education.  It  was  3.5 
percent  for  those  who  had  graduated 
from  high  school.  It  was  2.2  percent  for 
those  who  had  attended  college  but  were 
not  graduated.  But  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  imemployment  rate  was 
only  1.2  percent  for  men  in  the  age 
bracket  of  25  to  54  years  who  had  com- 
pleted college  or  university  studies. 

The  same  general  trend  prevails 
among  females  in  our  work  force. 
Among  women  in  the  same  age  bracket, 
the  comparable  unemployment  rates  are 
7.9  percent  for  those  with  less  than  8 
years  of  school,  7  percent  for  elemen- 
tary school  graduates,  8.1  percent  for 
some  high  school,  4.6  percent  for  high 
school  graduates,  and  2.4  percent  for 
those  who  had  attended  college  but  not 
graduated. 

John  F.  Henning,  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  indicated  the  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem of  technological  advance  when  he 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Employment,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  He  set 
forth  for  us — and  I  repeat  in  essence 
what  he  said,  so  that  the  record  of  this 
day's  proceedings  in  the  Senate  will 
clearly  indicate  it — that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1960's.  our  annual 
average  labor  force  will  be  80  million 
workers. 

With  a  3-percent  annual  increase  in 
productivity  in  this  country,  this  means 
that  we  must  provide  2,400,000  new  Jobs 
each  year  for  the  workers  who  have  been 
displaced  by  mechanization,  automation, 
and  other  technological  changes.  Over 
the  decade,  this  will  call  for  24  million 
new  Jobs,  in  addition  to  the  12,500,000 
that  will  be  required  by  reason  of  the 
increased  population  in  the  United 
States. 

The  pace  of  technological  change  is,  of 
course,  a  product  of  the  tremendous  and 
rapid  increase  in  scientific  knowledge 
in  this  country,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.     This   stepped    up    tempo   was 


graphically  illustrated  when,  as  I  recall, 
at  a  recent  hearing  of  our  Subcommittee. 
it  was  testified  ttiat  a  Yale  University 
professor  of  physics,  who  ainproximately 
5  years  ago  made  an  original  contribu- 
tion to  nuclear  physics,  today  cannot 
even  understand  the  literature  in  the 
specific  subcategory  of  physics  in  which 
he  fimctioned  creatively  only  a  little 
more  than  5  years  ago.  Having  re- 
mained inactive  in  that  particular  field 
for  a  period  of  only  5  years  he  has  com- 
pletely lost  touch  with  the  most  recent 
developments.  This  situation  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  professor  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity; it  is  multiplied  in  hundreds  of 
cases. 

Furthermore,  down  the  scale  of  educa- 
tion and  skills  this  process  also  takes 
place.  With  reference  to  the  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  young  people  from  our 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  who 
are  moving  into  the  work  force  in  the 
coming  decade,  this  process  has  major 
implications.  It  means  that  a  young 
person  now  entering  the  labor  force 
may  expect  to  be  technologically  dis- 
placed three  or  four  times  during  his 
normal  working  period  or  career. 

This  situation — with  its  tragic  poten- 
tialities— means  that  our  entire  educa- 
tional syst^n  must  be  more  closely 
geared  to  the  developments  of  the  scien- 
tific era  in  which  we  live.  We  have 
talked  often  of  automation,  which  is  the 
application  of  automatic  machinery  to 
the  processes  of  production.  And  in 
West  Virginia,  we  have  felt  its  impact. 

Now  we  are  confronted  not  only  with 
automation,  but  with  cjrbemation,  which 
is  the  application  of  machines  to  the 
logical  process  of  decisionmaking — in 
industry,  in  Government,  in  trade  and 
in  the  service  fields.  For  example,  we 
find  that,  with  the  use  of  the  new  tech- 
nology the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  will  employ  some  50  statisticians 
with  computers  to  perform  the  work 
formerly  engaging  the  efforts  of  4,000 
workers.  The  Federal  tax  returns  which 
will  soon  be  processed  by  80  persons 
formerly  occupied  sMne  4,100  men  and 
women.  And  in  a  department  store  in 
New  York  City,  an  electronics  salesgirl 
now  sells  36  items  in  12  different  pat- 
terns of  sizes.  If  a  customer  should  give 
her  a  $5  bill  for  an  item  costing  $3.40, 
she  will  return  $1.60  in  change.  In  ad- 
dition, the  electronic  salesgirl  even  re- 
fuses counterfeit  currency.  Thus  when 
we  read,  as  we  have  recently  in  a  story 
by  Phil  Casey  in  the  Washington  Post, 
about  the  discarding  of  the  pioneer  Uni- 
vac  I  after  10  years  of  use  in  the  Army 
Map  Service  for  the  modem  and  more 
sophisticated  Honeywell-H  800,  we  real- 
ize that  the  new  technological  revolution 
is  well  advanced.  We  must  understand 
that  this  revolution  is  being  extended 
not  only  in  West  Virginia  where  some 
90,000  to  100,000  coal  miners  have  lost 
their  Jobs,  but  it  is  also  taking  place  in 
California.  New  York,  and  Oregon. 

I  referred  to  Oregon,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  Ls  in  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  because,  as  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  on  which  I  am 
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prtvlleced  to  f  Bire.  he  has  been  eq>eciall7 
cocniHmt  of  t  le  inoblem. 

We  win  ha  re  to  face  this  new  prob- 
lem— not  onlj  that  of  aoUmiation  which 
has  left  Its  li  ipact  on  West  Vitginia  in 
the  manufaefiuing  and  mining  Indus- 
problem  of  cybernation 
which  as  I  hive  Indicated,  involves  the 
logical  deds  onmaklng  functions.  So 
my  colleague  i.  within  government,  in- 
dustry, and  biisiness  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  seriojis  and  possibly  tragic  con- 
the  working  men  and 
United  States  are  too  rap- 
by  technological  advances, 
prepared  to  retrain  these 
workers  for  o  ew  and  constructive  func- 
tions in  a  dyn  unic  economy. 

I  am  no ;  discouraged.  We  are 
challenged,  aiid  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  anil  Employment,  and  other 
oongresskmal  committees,  as  well  as 
leaders  In  pri^  ate  Industry,  business,  or- 
ganised laboi  and  educational  institu- 
tk)08  are  now  nore  ready  than  they  were 
a  year  or  two  igo,  to  probe  into  the  sub- 
ject and  attei  apt  to  find  answers — par- 
tial, but  in  t  le  future,  we  trust,  more 
ocHnplete. 

Mr.  MORS!.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  my»  !lf  with  every  word  spoken 
by  the  Senate  r  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Ramdolpb  ) ,  f  c  r  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
he  has  again  exercised  his  well-known 
leadership  in  calling  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  Sc  oate,  but  the  people  of  the 
country,  to  oie  of  the  great  economic 
prohlenis  that  confront  us  in  the  years 
immediately  rhead,  and  that  is  a  crisis 
problem. 

As  I  have  sc  metimes  put  it  in  some  of 
my  speeches  h  i  the  Senate,  it  is  a  problem 
that  involves  Ithe  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
United  States!  I  yield  to  none  in  my 
concern  for  tlte  people  In  the  underde- 
veloped areas  abroad.  But  we  cannot 
be  of  any  help  In  the  long  run  to  the  peo- 
Irie  of  the  uni  erdeveloped  areas  abroad 
if  we  continw  as  we  are  now  doing  to 
weaken  our  ovn  economy.  It  is  about 
time  for  us  to  practice  partisanship  out- 
side the  doors  of  the  Senate  and  take  On 
the  present  at  ministration  whenever  we 
think  it  Is  wro  ig,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  the  facts.  I  say  to  the  Presi- 
doit  of  the  Ui  ited  States  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today,  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  dea<  wrong  with  regard  to  its 
recommendati  >n  for  $4.5  billion  for  for- 
eign aid  this  ;  ear,  when  there  cries  out 
across  our  Rei  tubUc  the  demand  of  mil- 
lions of  our  pi  ople  for  a  little  attention 
Hir  Government  to  be  paid 
economic  plight.  We 
the  sound  general  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wes ;  Virginia  and  apply  them 
to  the  questioi  of  foreign  aid. 

Today  I  sha  1  speak  briefly  on  foreign 
aid  and  then  briefly  on  a  civil  rights 
issue. 
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that  this  exercise  of  restraint  does  not 
stem  from  any  lack  of  ammunition  or 
of  combative  spirit.  Rather,  it  derives 
from  the  recognition  that  all  of  us  are 
in  a  mood  for  fireworks  of  a  different 
variety,  and  that  there  will  be  ample 
opportunities  in  the  days  ahead  to  make 
detailed  revelations  about  the  maladies 
inherent  in  this  bill — which,  among 
others,  include  elephantiasis,  dropsy,  and 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 

Each  year  we  hear  plaintive  cries  from 
downtown  about  the  many  restrictions 
written  into  the  bill  by  a— in  my  opin- 
ion— rightfully  suspicious  Congress. 
Each  time  we  try  to  amend  a  few  of 
the  enormities  which  offend  us  most,  we 
evoke  a  storm  of  angxUshed  protests 
about  tying  the  President's  hands. 

If  anyone  has  any  question  about  that 
point,  I  suggest  that  he  come  over  to 
my  office  and  read  some  of  my  mail 
from  those  who  have  been  victimized  by 
international  dogma  that  seems  to  think 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
tying  the  Presidents  hands.  What  I 
am  seeking  to  do  is  untie  his  hands.  I 
am  seeking  to  get  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  follow  where  I  believe 
the  facts  clearly  lead  on  the  question  of 
foreign  policy  and  try  to  get  him  to  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  for  the  most 
powerful  lobbyists  in  America  today  are 
the  lobbyists  of  the  Pentagon,  the  State 
Etepartment,  and  AID.  So  I  shall  con- 
tinue day  by  day.  so  long  as  the  bill  is 
in  committee  and  subsequently  before 
the  Senate,  to  do  my  best  to  take  the 
facts  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  President  will  have 
to  make  the  final  decision  as  to  what 
administration  policy  shall  be.  On  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day  I  said, 
and  I  repeat  today,  that  there  is  being 
developed  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  a  po- 
litical time  bomb  that  will  explode  in 
the  face  of  the  administration  if  the 
administration  permits  its  completion. 
If  Senators  have  any  doubt  about  that. 
I  suggest  that  they  come  over  and  read 
the  other  tsrpe  of  mail  I  get.  I  welcome 
any  officer  of  the  administration  to  come 
to  my  office  and  read  it.  My  mail  is 
running  better  than  nine  to  one  in  sup- 
port of  my  criticisms  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

Whether  this  President  and  this  ad- 
ministration know  it  or  not,  it  is  about 
time  for  them  to  take  some  soundings. 
They  will  flnd.  that  millions  of  Amer- 
ican people  across  the  country  are  saying 
to  them,  "We  have  had  enough — too 
much  of  taking  out  of  the  largesse  and 
of  the  pockets  of  the  American  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  for  foreign  aid 
and  pouring  it  into  parts  of  the  world 
where  nations  are  now  economically 
capable  of  making  their  own  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  aid  to  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world." 

So  long  as  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  continue  to  drain  its  gold  supply,  they 
will  let  us  drain  it.  I  pointed  out  in 
my  most  recent  speech  that  the  gold  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States  has  reached  its 
lowest  point  in  15  years. 

Which  are  some  of  the  countries  which 
are  drawing  on  the  gold  supply?  They 
are  the  allies  into  whose  treasuries  we 
have   poured   billions   of   dollars  since 


194« — such  as  France.  I  say  to  the 
apologists  for  Great  Britain,  "Do  not  tell 
me  what  a  great  ally  Great  Britain  is 
these  dasrs  in  connection  with  economic 
matters  involving  foreign  aid."  There 
has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  bear  her  share  of  the  price 
of  supporting  freedom  in  the  world. 

Where  is  Great  Britain  in  South  Viet- 
nam? For  that  matter,  where  are  any 
of  our  NATO  aUies  in  South  Vietnam? 
They  are  noticeable  by  their  absence. 
There  are  a  few  token  gestures. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  administration, 
appearing  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  when  I  examine  them 
on  this  subject,  have  the  audacity  to 
suggest  that  they  are  doing  something. 
When  an  ally  is  participating  in  the  sup- 
port of  freedom  only  on  a  token  basis, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  ally  is  do- 
ing nothing  but  playing  the  role  of  a 
hyprocrite.  Oiur  NATO  allies  are  not 
supporting  the  United  States  in  the  great 
flght  the  United  States  is  making  for 
freedom  in  the  world. 

The  time  has  come  for  my  administra- 
tion to  lay  it  on  the  line.  It  is  fine  to 
stand  up  in  Berlin  and  pledge  American 
cities  destruction,  if  necessary,  to  de- 
fend freedom  'n  Berlin.  Of  course  we 
will  defend  freedom  in  Berlin.  But  let 
us  get  from  West  Germany  pledges  to 
defend  freedom  elsewhere  in  the  world; 
namely,  pledges  to  help  with  economic 
aid  to  Turkey  and  to  Greece.  Last  year, 
there  was  programed  over  $300  million 
in  military  and  economic  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turicey.  paid  for  by  Uncle  Sam.  I 
have  not  been  advised  of  any  reduction 
being  planned  for  fiscal  1964.  Turkey 
and  Greece  maintain  24  divisions  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  they  could  not  main- 
tain a  man  without  American  aid. 

I  say  to  West  Germany.  "It  is  fine,  by 
the  millions,  to  applaud  the  United 
States  when  the  great  President  of  the 
United  States  visit';  Germany,  but  what 
are  you  putting  on  the  line  in  defense  of 
freedom  elsewhere  in  the  world?  This 
must  not  be  a  one-way  street,  with  the 
Americans  traveling  in  one  direction 
only." 

It  is  about  time  that  we  had  a  greater 
manifestation  from  West  Germany  of  a 
willingness  to  pay  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  everywhere  in  the  world  that 
freedom  needs  to  be  protected,  for  which 
we  are  paying  the  major  bill. 

If  this  administration  is  unaware  of 
the  facts  with  regard  to  what  is  going 
on  in  this,  country,  increasing  millions 
of  American  people  are  awakening  to 
them.  They  want  the  bill  reduced. 
They  also  want  us  to  cut  off  some  of 
the  more  than  80  countries  of  the  world 
which  have  their  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  Uncle  Sam. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Chtjrch]  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  other  day,  outside  the  Commimist 
bloc  there  are  only  8  nations  in  the 
world  which  are  not  receiving  aid  from 
the  United  States.  Our  economy  can- 
not stand  that,  and  our  economy  is  not 
doing  well.  Our  economy,  at  the  mo- 
ment I  speak,  is  lagging  behind  the  econ- 
omies of  most  of  the  NATO  countries. 
The  American  people  will  wait  for 
answers  from  this  administration.    All  I 
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can  do  is  plead  again,  as  I  have  so  many 
times  in  19  years  from  this  floor,  "Do  not 
try  to  fool  the  American  people  on  the 
facts,  for  if  you  do  and  they  come  to 
believe  it  was  a  deliberate  deceit  you 
will  stay  home  at  the  next  election" — 
and  should. 

Again  I  say  to  the  American  people. 
"Remember,  your  only  check  on  Con- 
gress is  to  beat  them — to  beat  them  at 
the  polls  when  they  walk  out  on  their 
public  trust." 

The  politicians  cannot  Justify  under- 
cutting our  economy  as  this  $4V^  billion 
bill  this  year  for  foreign  aid  would  under- 
cut it. 

My  administration  can  fiu-nish  a 
political  doghouse  for  me  any  time  it 
wishes,  if  that  is  where  it  wants  to  put 
me.  because  I  shall  refuse  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  a  partisan  appeal  for  any  bill 
which  in  my  Judgment  is  not  in  the  long- 
time best  interests  of  my  country. 

So  I  say  that  these  days  the  critics  of 
my  position  are  making  impassioned  de- 
mands for  flexibility  rather  than  for  re- 
strictions in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  say. 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  one  would 
think  that  we  had  provided  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  straitjacket  rather  than 
with  a  useful  foreign  policy  instnunent. 

CONTIKOKNCT   FUKD 

Mr.  President,  let  us  briefly  examine 
the  question  of  flexibility  which  is  being 
mouthed  so  glibly  and  frequently  by  the 
advocates  of  this  foreign  aid  bill.  When 
the  questidn  arises,  the  executive  branch 
testimony  is  usually  directed  in  a  plain- 
tive fashion  to  a  staunch  defense  of  the 
contingency  fund,  as  if  it  were  the  sole 
instnmient  available  to  carry  out  an  ex- 
ercise of  Presidential  discretion.  This 
year,  the  request  is  for  $300  million. 
That  is  $50  million  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated last  year,  and  of  the  $250 
million  provided  last  year,  some  is  un- 
spent. 

Thus,  when  Members  like  myself  seek 
a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  authorisa- 
tion request  for  the  contingency  fund, 
the  immediate  and  intense  outcry  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  we  were  trying 
to  cut  off  the  President's  good  right  arm. 

I  repeat  the  annoimcement  I  made  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  limit  the 
President's  contingency  f\md  to  $100  mil- 
lion.  That  Is  more  than  ample. 

Do  Senators  know  how  long  it  would 
take  any  President  to  come  before  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress,  if  he  thought  the 
emergency  warranted  it,  and  make  a  plea 
for  immediate  emergency  funds  to  meet 
some  emergency  that  might  arise?  Not 
20  minutes.  He  is  20  minutes  from  the 
rostnun  to  which  he  can  make  an  ap- 
peal, if  he  thinks  the  facts  warrant  it, 
for  an  increase  in  emergency  fimds. 

Even  that  would  not  be  necessary,  for 
these  emergencies  are  not  overnight  af- 
fairs. The  Cuban  emergency  of  last  Oc- 
tober was  developing  for  dasrs.  There 
are  other  funds  available,  and  there  usu- 
ally will  be  other  funds  available,  as  I 
shall  point  out  momentarily.  But,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  great  principle  of 
representative  government  involved,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
speaking  on  the  subject  matter  for  the 
first  time,  for  the  Conorxssioval  Rscoid 


will  show  that  I  took  the  same  position 
on  principle  when  Harry  Truman  was 
President,  and  when  Dwight  Eisenhower 
was  President,  as  I  am  taking  now  when 
John  Kennedy  is  President.  It  is  the 
principle  left  to  us  by  the  great  heritage 
of  Jefferson  and  the  forefathers  who  cre- 
ated this  Republic  with  him.  It  is  the 
principle  of  maintaining  a  check  on  the 
exercise  of  discretion  by  mere  men  who 
are  administrators  of  government. 

Without  reference  to  any  particular 
President — past  or  present — I  say  to  the 
American  people  that  it  is  never  safe 
to  give  any  President  unchecked  power. 
Three  hundred  million  dollars?  Forget 
about  this  administration.  Think  with 
me  for  a  moment  about  a  historic  hy- 
pothetical. There  could  be  a  President 
of  the  United  States  who  could  follow 
a  course  of  action,  with  the  use  of  $300 
million,. that  could  throw  this  Republic 
into  war  overnight.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say,  "Ah,  but  our  President  has  so  many 
other  powers  that  would  enable  him  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Why  are  you  object- 
ing to  this  power  so  strenuously?" 

I  take  only  one  of  these  powers  of  un- 
checked discretion  at  a  time.  Give  me 
some  other  unchecked  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  the  vote 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  check.  I  have  an  in- 
stant case  now  before  me.  I  have  the 
question  of  the  contingency  fund  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
bill  asking  for  $50  million  more  than  he 
was  appropriated  last  year,  and  I  said 
to  the  President,  "You  have  not  shown 
by  your  witness  before  the  committee  any 
need  for  $300  million." 

We  are  dealing  with  the  President  most 
generously  if  we  give  him  $100  million. 
This  year  I  shall  favor  even  a  tighten- 
ing of  the  procedural  steps  he  will  have 
to  take  to  spend  that  $100  million. 

Partisans  will  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  criticized  the  President 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  No  such 
thing,  I  am  criticizing  giving  such  power 
to  the  Presidency,  to  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under 
our  systan  of  government,  which  de- 
pends for  its  survival  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  system  of  checks  and 
balances  on  any  unchecked  power  to  the 
office  of  the  presidency — I  care  not  who 
occupies  the  office. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  cut  off  the  Pres- 
ident's right  arm.  I  am  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  President's  right  arm,  for 
the  President's  right  arm  is  strengthened 
whenever  there  is  maintained  inviolate 
the  precious  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances imder  our  constitutional  system. 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  "Do  not 
brush  aside  these  abstract  principles  of 
government,  for  all  your  rights  as  free 
men  and  women  stem  from  those  abstract 
principles  of  government." 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  have 
to  say  today  that  in  my  many  years  in 
the  Senate  I  have  seen  a  growing  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  Congress  to  gloss 
over  a  withering  away  of  fuU  protection 
of  the  abstract  principles  of  government. 

My  vote  is  never  giHng  to  be  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  program,  and  I  am  not 
gohig  to  vote  to  weaken  the  President's 
right  arm  by  giving  him  $300  million  In 


this  contingency  fund.  In  my  Judgment, 
we  would  take  away  more  sto«ngth  from 
that  right  arm  than  we  would  give  to 
him  by  giving  him  the  $300  million. 
What  will  result  if  we  give  him  the  $300 
million  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  who  will  start  raising  questions 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  President  of 
the  United  States  is  as  stanch  a  defend- 
er of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
as  we  were  led  to  believe.  I  believe  the 
President  has  been  ill  advised.  I  want 
to  believe  that  he  h««  not  fully  compre- 
hended the  import  and  imputations  con- 
nected with  his  request  for  a  $50  million 
increase  in  unchecked  Presidential  con- 
tingency fimds. 

Let  us  nail  another  myth  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  that  the  propagan- 
dists are  seeking  to  circulate  in  support 
of  the  proposal  that  we  must  give  the 
President  $300  million,  for,  after  all,  in 
terms  of  dollar  signs  in  the  bill,  that  is 
not  so  much.  Of  course,  it  is  a  colos- 
sal amount  when  we  think  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  unchecked  money.  But  what 
the  witnesses  from  the  Pentagon  deal- 
ing in  aid  conveniently  forget  to  tell  us 
is  that  the  President  has  other  wide  dis- 
cretionary powers  under  this  bill. 

TRANSFEK   AUTHORITT 

The  contingency  fund  is  by  no  means 
the  only  source  of  money  which  can  be 
used  freely  by  the  executive  branch.  On 
the  contrary,  a  summary  of  the  foreign 
aid  legislation  prepared  by  AID  itself 
notes  that  "the  limitations  must  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  three  authorities 
which  provide  flexibility." 

First,  there  is  section  614(a).  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  up  to  $250  mil- 
Uon  in  any  fiscal  year  for  any  of  the 
pm-poses  of  the  act— except  that  this 
waiver  authority  cannot  detract  from  the 
development  loans  or  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

Second,  section  610  provides  that  the 
President  may  shift  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  total  funds  provided  to  any  specific 
purpose  authorized  by  the  act  as  a  whole. 
While  the  same  restrictions  concerning 
development  loans  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  obtain,  it  would  appear  that  as 
much  as  $280  miUion  could  be  so  em- 
ployed— even  though  this  could  not  all 
go  to  any  one  purpose,  because  no  one 
provision  can  be  increased  by  more  than 
20  percent. 

In  the  third  place,  section  510  permits 
the  President  to  use  Defense  Depart- 
ment stocks  and  services  for  the  piirposes 
of  this  act  up  to  a  total  value  of  $300 
million,  which  may  be  then  reimbursed 
from  subsequent  appropriations.  We  al- 
ways have  to  keep  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering a  militaiy  aid  request  of  $1.4 
billion  that  the  President  may  still  send 
$300  miUion  more  in  Defense  Depart- 
ment stocks  that  will  be  reimbursed  out 
of  the  regular  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation. 

Perhaps  neither  my  mAthAmfttlrrS  nor 
my  understanding  of  what  I  read  is  Im- 
peccable. However,  by  my  calculation, 
if  one  includes  a  contingency  fund  of  $300 
million,  the  total  sums  available  for  the 
exercise  of  Presidential  dlseretkm  add 
up  to  $1,180  mflUon.  This  Is  no  trifling 
sum  of  money. 
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Admittedly,  there  are  certainly  In- 
hibitlon*  upoB  Preaklentlal  uae  of  such 
funds,  and  It  is  not  really  oonoeivable 
tbat  the  toU  of  more  than  $1  biUion 
would  be  shift  sd  or  redistributed  within 
the  total  program.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  hope  thit  executive  branch  wit- 
nesses and  my  colleagues  will  under- 
stand if  I  am  1  kot  impressed  with  allega- 
tions about  ty  ng  the  President's  hands. 

If  there  is  any  bill  that  leaves  the 
President's  ha  ads  unUed,  it  Is  this  bill. 


The   Presiden 
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s  hands   will   still  have 


great  flexibiUt  r  of  movement  if  all  the 
hich  will  be  proposed  by 
the  SenatCH*  torn  Oregon  and  other 
Senators  are  a  lopted. 

If  there  is  ni  i  flexibility  in  the  foreign- 
aid  bill.  accorUiiHr  to  executive  branch 
standards.  I  si  lould  literally  hate  to  see 
what  propositi  ms  would  result  from  the 
application  oi  those  standards,  for  I 
would  think  tiat  Congress  might  then 
Just  write  blai  k  checks  to  the  President 
at  foreign-aid  time  each  year  and  tell 
him  to  go  abe  d  and  spend  as  he  will. 

I  hcHDe  that  as  the  debate  progresses, 
the  advisers  t>  the  President  will  take 
a  second  look  at  the  bill.  There  is  an 
opportunity  f c  r  an  act  of  great  historic 
statesmanship  waiting  for  the  President 
to  perform  it  The  President  of  the 
United  States  rould  be  acclaimed  across 
this  land  by  >oth  supporters  and  op- 
ponents of  tie  foreign-aid  bill  if  he 
notified  the  tv  p  committees  of  Congress 
which  have  Ju  isdiction  over  it  that  he  is 
reccHnmending  modifications  in  the  bill 
to  meet  the  su  tportable  criticians  which 
seme  of  us  hive  been  making  of  the 
bill. 

In  an  hour  when  the  maximum  of 
unity  is  need(d  in  this  Republic,  the 
President  shou  d  reconsider  this  bill  from 
the  premise  t  lat  I  have  outlined,  for 
I  am  certain  ttiat  if  the  administration 
at  the  momen ;  thinks  it  has  the  votes 
with  which  to  i  am  this  bill  through  Con- 
greai.  It  may  dlaeover  that  it  is  sadly 
mistaken 

However,  if  subsequent  events  prove 
torn  wrong  an  the  President  right  In 
regard  to  the  relative  voting  power  in 
Congress,  I  an  sure  of  one  thing,  and 
■that  la  that  at  he  grassroots  of  America 
this  bill  does  I  ot  find  mthusiastic  wHb- 
lie  snppcvt  ant  wUl  not  find  enthusiastic 
pubUe  suivort 

The  time  ha  s  cmne  when  the  admin- 
istration had  >etter  take  another  look 
at  this  foreign  -aid  Ull  and  stop  talking 
of  ramming  t  through  C(mgress.  by 
whipping  poUt  eians  into  line.  It  should 
start  talking  1t>  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  the  merita  y  re  can  agree  are  involved 
in  the  bill,  evm  if  the  administration 
finds  it  neceaary  to  modify  its  posi- 
tion. 

Rduetantly  <  )r  not,  it  ought  to  modify 
its  position,  be  »use  the  administration 
is  not  going  to  end  the  criticisms  of  this 
give-away  to  itations  which  no  longer 
deserve  the  giv  eaway.  while  we  have  the 
rising  threat  to  the  soimdnos  of  our  own 
eeonomy  and  enlarging  pockets  of  eco- 
nooie  nnderd(  rvelopment  in  our  own 
Nation. 

I  diali  dlse^iaB  in  my  next  qwech. 
which  will  be  i  Iven  when  next  the  Bexk- 
ate  meets,  anot  ler  phase  of  the  problem. 
If  Congress  wes  e  to  sti^  in  session  imtll 


January  1  without  acting  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bin.  I  could  not  begin  to  cover 
all  the  issues  that  ought  to  be  discussed 
daily  if  I  picked  an  Issue  a  day  in  criti- 
cism of  this  bill. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  re- 
cent past,  two  outstanding  clergymen, 
along  with  many  other  clergymen — but 
I  select  these  two  on  whose  statements 
I  wish  to  comment — have  spoken  to  the 
American  people  on  the  civil  rights 
issue. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  May  26,  1963. 
under  the  heading  "The  Racial  Plea 
Goes  to  Episcc^alians:  Bishop  Asks  Ac- 
tive Support  of  Negroes'  Protests," 
printed  an  article  about  a  public  an- 
noimcement  by  the  Presiding  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Arthur  Lichtenberger.  The  article 
begins  with  the  statement: 

The  Nation's  3.S00.000  Protestant  Episco- 
palians were  called  upon  by  their  presiding 
bishop  jresterday  to  give  active  support  to 
protest  movements  against  racial  segregation. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  M,  1963] 

SaCIAI.  PI.KA  OOS8  TO  EPISCOPALIANS BiSHOP 

Asks  Acnvz  Sttppobt  or  Nkgsobb'  Protests 
The  Nation's  3,500.000  Protestant  Splsoo- 
pallans  were  called  upon  by  their  presiding 
bishop  yesterday  to  give  active  support  to 
protest  movements  against  racial  segregation. 
In  a  statement  sent  to  the  denomination's 
8,300  clergymen,  the  Right  Reverend  Arthxir 
Lichtenberger  warned  of  the  "possible  im- 
minence of  catastrophe"  unless  Negro  de- 
mands for  equal  rights  were  granted. 

He  called  for  "an  xmmlstakable  IdenUflca- 
tlon  of  the  church,  at  aU  levels  of  lU  life, 
with  those  who  are  victims  of  oppression." 

MONMCGOnABLX   UGBT8 

The  full  text  of  his  statement  follows: 

Recent  events  In  a  number  of  American 
communities — ^Birmingham.  Chicago.  Nash- 
ville, New  York,  and  Raleigh,  to  mention  only 
the  most  prominent — underscore  the  fact 
that  countless  citizens  have  loet  patience 
with  the  slow  pace  of  response  to  their  legit- 
imate cry  for  hvmian  rights. 

Pleas  of  moderation  or  caution  about  tim- 
ing on  the  part  of  white  leaders  are  seen  In- 
creasingly as  an  unwillingness  to  face  the 
truth  about  the  appalling  Injustice  which 
more  than  a  tenth  at  our  citizens  suffer  dally. 
While  we  are  thankful  for  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  this  is  not  enough. 

Our  church's  position  on  racial  Incluslve- 
»«••  within  its  own  body  and  Its  responsibil- 
ity for  racial  Justice  In  society  has  been  made 
clear  oa  many  occasions  by  the  general  con- 
vention. But  there  Is  urgent  need  to  demon- 
strate by  specific  actions  what  Ood  has  laid 
on  us. 

Such  actions  must  move  beyond  expres- 
sions of  corporate  penitence  for  our  falltires 
to  an  uiunlstakable  Identification  of  the 
church,  at  all  levels  oi  its  life,  with  those 
wtio  are  victims  ot  oppression. 

OOMTBAST   TO    PKATKE5 

I  think  of  the  words  we  sing  as  we 
haU  the  ascended  Christ.  "Lord  and  the 
ruler  of  all  men,"  and  of  our  prayers  at 
Whitsuntide  as  we  ask  Ood  to  work  His  will 
in  us  through  His  Holy  Spirit.  And  then 
In  contrast  to  our  praises  and  our  prayers 


our  faUxire  to  put  ourselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Holy  ^Irlt  beounes  painfully  clear. 
Only  as  we  take  every  step  possible  to  Join 
with  each  other  across  lines  of  racial  sepa- 
ration in  a  common  struggle  for  Justice  will 
our  unity  In  the  Spirit  become  a  present 
reality. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  church  to  exhort 
men  to  be  good.  Men,  women,  and  children 
are  today  risking  their  livelihood  and  their 
lives  protesting  for  their  rights.  We  must 
support  and  strengthen  their  protest  In  every 
way  possible,  rather  than  give  support  to 
the  forces  of  resistance  by  our  silence. 

It  should  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the 
Christian  conmiunlty  that  Negro  Americans 
and  oppressed  peoples  everywhere  are  dis- 
playing a  heightened  sense  of  human  dignity 
in  their  refusal  to  accept  second-class  citi- 
zenship any  longer. 

The  right  to  vote,  to  eat  a  hamburger 
where  you  want,  to  have  a  decent  Job,  to  live 
In  a  house  fit  for  habitation:  these  are  not 
rights  to  be  litigated  or  negotiated.  It  Is 
our  shame  that  demonstrations  must  be  car- 
ried out  to  win  them.  These  constitutional 
rights  belong  to  the  Negro  as  to  the  white. 
because  we  are  all  men  and  we  are  all  citi- 
zens. The  white  man  needs  to  recognize 
this  If  he  Is  to  preserve  his  own  humanity. 

It  Is  a  mark  of  the  Inversion  of  values  In 
our  society  that  those  who  today  struggle  to 
make  the  American  experiment  a  reality 
through  their  protest  are  accused  of  dis- 
turbing the  pefuw — and  that  more  often  than 
not  the  church  remains  silent  on  this,  our 
greatest  domestic  moral  crisis. 

CALLS  roa   FXaSONAL   ACTION 

I  ccMnmend  these  specific  measures  to  your 
attention : 

I  would  ask  you  to  Involve  yourselves. 
The  crisis  In  communities  North  and  South 
In  such  matters  as  housing,  employment, 
public  accommodations  and  schools  is  stead- 
ily moimtlng.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian citizen  to  know  fully  what  is  happen- 
ing In  his  own  community,  and  actively  to 
support  efforts  to  meet  the  problems  he 
encounters. 

I  would  also  ask  you  to  give  money  as  an 
expression  of  our  unity  and  as  a  sign  of  our 
support  for  the  end  of  racial  injustice  In  this 
land.  The  struggle  of  Negro  Americans  for 
their  rights  Is  costly,  both  In  terms  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  of  money,  and  they  need 
help. 

I  would  ask  you  to  take  action.  Discrimi- 
nation within  the  body  of  the  church  itself 
is  an  intolerable  scandal.  Every  congrega- 
tion has  a  continuing  need  to  examine  its 
own  life  and  to  renew  those  efforts  necessary 
to  Insure  Its  Incluslveness  fully.  Diocesan 
and  church-related  agencies,  schools  and 
other  Institutions  also  have  a  considerable 
distance  to  go  In  bringing  their  practices  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  clear  position  of  the 
church  on  race.  I  call  attention  to  the  firm 
action  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Washington,  which  directed  all  dio- 
cesan-related Institutions  to  eliminate  any 
discriminatory  practices  within  e  months. 
It  further  requested  the  bishop  and  execu- 
tive councU  to  take  steps  necessary  to  dis- 
associate such  diocesan-  and  parish-related 
institutions  from  moral  or  financial  support 
If  these  practices  are  not  eliminated  In  the 
specified  time.  I  believe  we  miist  make 
known  where  we  stand  unmistakably. 

So  I  write  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  urgency 
of  the  racial  crisis  in  our  coimtry  and  the 
necessity  for  the  church  to  act.  Present 
events  reveal  the  possible  imminence  of 
catastrophe.  The  entire  Christian  commu- 
nity must  pray  and  act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Bishop 
Lichtenberger  said,  in  part: 

Recent  events  in  a  number  of  American 
eommunltles — Birmingham.  Chicago,  Nash- 
ville, New  York,  and  Raleigh,  to  mention  only 
the  most  prominent — underscore  the  fact 
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that  countless  citizens  have  lost  patience 
with  the  slow  pace  of  response  to  their  legit- 
imate cry  for  human  rights. 

Pleas  of  moderation  or  caution  about  tim- 
ing on  the  part  of  white  leaders  are  seen  in- 
creasingly as  an  unwillingness  to  face  the 
truth  about  the  appalling  Injustice  which 
more  than  a  tenth  of  our  citizens  suffer 
daily.  While  we  are  thankful  for  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made,  this  Is  not  enough. 

Our  church's  position  on  racial  Incluslve- 
ness within  its  own  body  and  its  responsi- 
bility for  racial  Justice  in  society  has  been 
made  clear  on  many  occasions  by  the  general 
convention.  But  there  is  lugent  need  to 
demonstrate  by  specific  actions  what  Ood  has 
laid  on  us. 

Such  SM:tlons  must  move  beyond  expres- 
sions of  corporate  penitence  for  our  failures 
to  an  unmistakable  identification  of  the 
church,  at  all  levels  of  its  life,  with  those 
who  are  victims  of  oppression. 

CONTKA8T  TO  PKATKBB 

I  think  of  the  words  we  sing  as  we  hail  the 
ascended  Christ.  "Lord  and  the  rxUer  of  all 
men."  and  of  our  prayers  at  Whitsuntide  as 
we  ask  Ood  to  work.  His  wlU  in  us  through 
his  Holy  Spirit.  And  then  in  contrast  to  our 
praises  and  our  prayers  our  failure  to  put 
ourselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
beccMnes  painfully  clear.  Only  as  we  take 
every  step  possible  to  Join  with  each  other 
across  lines  of  racial  separation  In  a  common 
struggle  for  Justice  will  our  unity  In  the 
Spirit  Ijecome  a  present  reality. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  chxirch  to  exhort 
men  to  be  good.  Men.  women  and  children 
are  today  risking  their  livelihood  and  their 
lives  protesting  for  their  rights.  We  must 
support  and  strengthen  their  protest  In  every 
way  possible,  rather  than  give  support  to  the 
forces  of  resistance  by  our  silence. 

Later  in  his  statement.  Bishop  Lich- 
tenberger said: 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  Inversion  of  values  in 
our  society  that  those  who  today  struggle 
to  make  the  American  experiment  a  retdity 
through  their  protest  are  accused  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace — and  that  more  often  than 
not  the  church  remains  silent  on  this,  our 
greatest  domestic  moral  crisis. 

I  commend  these  specific  measures  to  yoiur 
attention. 

Then  Bishop  Lichtenberger  sets  forth 
a  series  of  recommendations  and  pro- 
posals that  he  suggests  the  members  of 
his  church  weigh  and  accept  as  modes  of 
personal  conduct  as  they  face  to  this 
great  domestic  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  own  State,  on 
Sunday,  June  16 — a  synopsis  being  re- 
ported in  The  Oregonlan  for  Monday. 
June  17,  1963 — another  clergyman,  in 
this  instance  in  a  sermon,  discussed  the 
civil  rights  problem,  as  well.  He  is  the 
Rev.  Richard  M.  Steiner,  minister  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  and  the  pastor 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger].  Dr.  Steiner  is 
recognized  not  only  as  a  great  religious 
leader  in  my  State  but  as  a  greater  civic 
leader,  as  well,  and  has  been  for  many 
years.  The  story  of  his  sermon  reads 
as  follows: 

Pastor  Etes  Race  Strife 

Asserting  that  human  rights  take  prece- 
dence over  property  rights,  the  Reverend 
Richard  M.  Steiner.  minister  of  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  said  Sunday  the  revolution 
now  going  on  to  give  the  American  Negro  his 
basic  freedoms  as  a  human  being  would  be 
decided  on  that  basis. 

"In  the  ensuing  days  and  weeks  Congress 
win  be  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  civil 
rights  •  •  •  Intransigent  Congressmen  wUl 


use  the  questions  involving  property  rights  to 
attack  legislation  long  overdue,"  he  said. 

"In  so  doing  they  will  be  declaring  their 
opposition  to  the  moral  law  which  transcends 
property  rights." 

Dr.  Steiner  said  the  question  really  being 
debated,  but  not  spoken,  is  whether  one  be- 
lieves that  the  soul  of  any  man,  regardless 
of  race  or  color,  has  an  Inherent  dignity  and 
a  potential  worth  deserving  of  protection  by 
the  Nation  against  humUlation.  debasement, 
and  degradation. 

"So  when  anyone  says  that  every  individual 
has  the  right  to  decide  with  whom  he  is  go- 
ing to  do  business  on  the  basis  of  his  race, 
we  are  certainly  Justified  by  what  oxir  religion 
has  taught  us  to  reply  that  the  rights  of 
human  spirit  transcend  the  right  to  do  busi- 
ness," he  declared. 

SLOW  AWAKENING  SEEN 

Referring  to  the  revolution  as  "sad  as  well 
as  horrible,"  Dr.  Steiner  pointed  to  the  "ever 
so  slow  awakening  of  the  segregationist  to  the 
fact  that  his  parents  were  wrong." 

"To  them  It  Is  almost  past  belief,"  he  said, 
"that  one's  parents  could  be  wrong,  for  It  was 
their  parents  who  taught  them  (every- 
thing)." 

Dr.  Steiner  said  that  some  people  confused 
conscience  with  moral  law,  and  Inferred  If 
this  confusion  could  be  ended  the  revolution 
could  be  successfully  concluded. 

Conscience  must  be  taught,  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally taught  In  contradiction  to  moral  law, 
he  said. 

CHICAGOAN    HAS  ANSWER 

Tximlng  to  the  age-old  question:  "Wovdd 
you  want  yoiir  daughter  to  marry  a  Negro?" 
Steiner  quoted  the  reply  of  a  Chicago  busi- 
nessman: 

"Frankly  no,"  the  friend  said.  "But  the 
only  reason  is  that  while  I  triist  my  daugh- 
ter's Judgment  as  to  what  kind  of  a  man  she 
is  going  to  marry.  If  she  married  a  Negro  I 
would  be  unhappy  simply  because  there  are 
unspeakable  people  like  you  In  the  world  who 
would  make  life  miserable  for  her  and  their 
chUdren." 

Dr.  Steiner  said  the  reason  was  good 
enough,  but  it  will  become  obsolete  "when 
humanity  rediscovers  the  unity  of  manidnd, 
its  oneness,  its  IndivislbUity." 

"Surely  the  time  has  come  for  the  white 
man  to  recognize  the  choices  he  has  to  make, 
examine  the  principles  he  ought  to  recognize, 
and  examine  the  motives  Inspiring  his  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  his  fellow  citizen,  the 
American  Negro." 

I  close  my  remarks  on  civil  rights  by 
making  an  observation  or  two  on  one  of 
the  questions  that  Is  being  asked  in  the 
cloakrooms  of  the  Senate  and,  I  under- 
stand, in  the  cloakrooms  of  the  House, 
too,  many  times  a  day:  "What  will  be 
the  position  of  Congress  if,  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  there  is  a  march  on  Washington 
by  thousands  of  colored  and  white  people 
exercising  their  constitutional  right  to 
petition  their  Government?" 

It  will  give  a  rationalization,  an  escape 
hatch,  for  the  politician  who  does  not 
want  to  vote  for  civil  rights,  who  does 
not  want  to  vote  for  clotiire,  who  reaUy 
does  not  want  to  face  the  reality  of  the 
great  crisis  confronting  this  Republic,  to 
go  back  home  and  say  to  the  people 
whom  he  represents,  "I  refused  to  yield 
to  pressure  and  duress."  What  a  great 
and  noble  political  gesture  Uiat  will  be. 

I  say  to  the  American  people:  "Do  not 
let  politicians  fool  you.  If  they  come 
home  and  tell  you  that,  beat  them  the 
next  time  they  run  for  office.  Get  them 
out  of  Congress.  Tou  should  not  have 
sent  them  here  in  the  first  place."  In 
my  judgment,  we  are  moving  in  this 


issue,  toward  a  drawing  of  the  political 
lines  of  this  country,  in  1964,  1966,  and 
1968,  as  they  have  never  been  drawn 
since  the  War  Between  the  States.  We 
shall  have  to  separate  out  those  in  Con- 
gress who  are  willing  to  compromise  hu- 
man rights  and,  along  with  the  compro- 
mising of  human  rights,  constitutional 
guarantees. 

Demonstrators  cannot  justify  miscon- 
duct and  violation  of  the  law  in  their 
demonstrations.  But  I  am  one  liberal 
Senator  who  will  not  say  to  a  single 
Negro  in  America,  "Don't  march  on 
Washington."  Nor  will  I  say  to  Negroes, 
"March  on  Washington."  But  I  will  say 
to  them,  "Exercise  your  own  Judgment; 
and  if  your  conscience  dictates  that  in 
order  to  keep  faith  with  your  conscience 
you  should  march  on 'Washington,  you 
have  every  right  to  march  on  Washing- 
ton peacefully,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

In  the  civil  rights  issue,  there  is  no 
reason  why  politicians  should  be  kept 
in  a  political  vacuum.  Peaceful  demon- 
strations by  way  of  marches,  insofar  as 
the  marchers  are  concerned,  have  been 
carried  on  in  other  cities:  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  Washington.  D.C.  should 
be  exempt,  just  because  it  is  inhabited 
by  a  lot  of  politicians.  After  all,  the 
right  of  petition  includes  the  right  to 
petition  politicians  who  have  the  trust 
of  administering  the  Government.  But 
I  think  would-be  demonstrators  and  peti- 
tioners also  have  the  solemn  responsibil- 
ity to  see  to  it  that  whatever  course  of 
action  they  follow  strengthens  their 
cause.  The  cause — ^not  the  individuals 
involved  in  it— is  what  is  important. 
By  that,  I  mean  it  Is  the  cause  of  seek- 
ing delivery  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history — of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Negroes  of  Amer- 
ica. Thus  far,  it  has  never  been  de- 
livered to  them.  It  is  that  cause  which 
is  of  paramoimt  importance — ^not  the  in- 
dividual leaders  of  a  movement  which 
might  end  in  a  physical  demonstration, 
by  a  mtu-ch  on  Washington,  of  the  right 
to  petition. 

So,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  here  and  now  dis- 
associate myself  from  some  of  my  liberal 
brethren  in  the  Congress  who  take  the 
position  that,  as  liberals,  we  ought  to 
plead  with  the  Negro  leaders  not  to 
march  on  Washington.  I  shall  never 
join  in  such  a  plea.  I  shall  plead  with 
Negro  leaders  and  white  leaders  who  are 
involved  in  the  line  of  direct  action  on 
this  great  issue  to  conduct  themselves 
with  decorum,  whatever  their  decision; 
to  obey  the  law;  and  to  respect  the  legal 
limitations  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
them  in  connection  with  demonstrations. 
But  I  will  not  join  in  any  suggestion  to 
them  that,  for  purposes  of  expediency 
or  compromise  or  what  will  be  repre- 
sented to  them  as  their  best  self-interest 
and  the  best  interests  of  their  cause, 
they  should  give  up  their  right  to  peti- 
tion their  Government,  If  in  fact  they 
believe  that  such  a  demonstration  of 
their  right  to  iwtition  is  the  course  of 
action  they  should  follow. 

I  warn  them  that  it  will  cost  them 
votes;  and  the  roUcall  vote  will  show 
what  votes  it  costs  them,  for  it  will  not 
be  very  difficult  for  them  to  determine 
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that  when  tlje  roll  Is  called.  Then. 
tluuik  God.  tb  J  vaA  all  other  ciUsens  oi 
thli  eoontry  npi  lutTe  the  precious  ri^t 
mark  their  baUots  at  the 


Ok  u60dooi  to 
next  decHon. 


DE8IONATK)  « 
DENT 


ask  unanlmoui 
from  Montana 


OF    ACIINO    PRE8I- 
PRO  TEBCPOllE 


Mr.    MoCAITHT.    Mr.    President.    I 


consent  that  the  Senator 
[Mr.  MarcALT]  be  desig- 


nated the  Aetl  OS  President  pro  tempore 
for  the  session  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRB8i:>ING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  t  is  so  ordered. 


ORO] 

Mr.  MORSE] 

the  absence  of  I 

The 
clerk  will  caU 

The  leglsla 
the  roll. 

Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.   President.   I 
unanimous  coisent  that  the  order 
the  Quoruinc|  11  be  rescinded. 

PRESIpINO    OFFICER.     With- 
t  is  so  ordered. 


The 
out  objection. 


ADJOURIFMENT 


OF  BUSINESS 

M^.  President.  I  suggest 
a  quorum. 

►INO     OFFICER.    The 
le  roll, 
e  clerk  proceeded  to  call 


ask 
for 


TO  FRIDAY 
LAT  9  A.M. 


Mr.    MORSf 
the  order  of 
the  Senate 
July  5.  at  9  o'( 

The  motion 
o'elo^  and  5 
adjourned, 
entered,  until 
o'dodc  ajn. 


Mr.    President,   under 
Thursday  last.  I  move  that 
adjourn  until  Friday, 
dlock  ajn. 

was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 

oinutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 

the  order  previously 

Wday,  July  5,  1963.  at  9 


unler 


HOUSE  OF 


«■» 


REPRESENTATIVES 


TuesdKy,  July  %  1963 
The  House  4iet  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIONATI  3N  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
rEMPORE 

The  EB*EAK  5R  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  HQuae  he  following  communica- 
tion from  the  E|>eaker: 

TBx  SvsAKXs's  Room, 

July  2.  t9«3. 
I  h«r«by  desig^te  the  Honorable  Cabl  Ai.- 
to  act  as  S  waker  pro  tempore  today. 

JOBM  W.  MCCOBMACX, 

Speaker  of  th>  t  Houae  of  Representativea. 
Chaplain,  Rev 


The 
DJ>..  offered 


.Bernard  Braskamp, 
thie  following  prayer:   - 


The  words  Inscribed  on  the  Liberty 
BeUinPhiladelohla: 

Leviticus  25:TlO:  TeshaU  procOiim,  ttb- 
erty  throughout  aU  the  land  unto  aU  the 
inhabitants  tht  reof. 

Atanightar  Go  1.  we  rejoice  that  we  are 
drawing  nigh  o  that  sacred  day  in  the 
annals  of  our  American  history  when 
the  Founding  "athers  signed  the  Deda- 
ratloQ  of  Ind<peadence  in  which  they 
had  stated  in  v  srbal  form  their  faith  and 
their  deepest  c<  nvlctions. 

May  our  mil  ds  expand  with  spirit  of 
pride  and  patiiotism,  of  gratitude  and 


i-i 


reserved  consecration  as  we  contemplate 
and  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  that 
significant  day. 

We  pray  that  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  our  chosen  represoitatives 
may  be  men  and  women  whose  manhood 
and  womanhood  can  match  the  moun- 
tains of  difDculty  which  are  now  con- 
fronting our  Republic. 

Penitently  we  confess  that  we  are  filled 
with  apprehension  and  fear  for  there  is 
so  much  of  disobedience  and  disrespect 
for  law  and  authority  in  our  national  life 
and  we  greatly  feel  the  need  of  cultivat- 
ing those  finer  feelings  and  aspirations 
which  will  make  our  country  truly 
strong. 

Kindle  within  us  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood that  in  these  times  of  peril  we  may 
sustain  one  another  and  minister  to  one 
another's  needs. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  newspaper  item. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
the  inclusion  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  editorial 
from  another  of  the  fine  newspapers  in 
my  district,  the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  News,  of 
June  20,  1963. 

The  effect  of  the  pending  so-called 
civil  rights  proposal,  and  perhaps  its 
purpose,  is  to  abrogate  the  personal  and 
property  rights  which  were  claimed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
intended  to  be  guaranteed  to  American 
citizens  in  the  n.S.  Constitution,  as  is 
indicated  in  this  sound  and  thoughtful 
editorial. 

(Prom   the   Lufkin    (Tex.)    News.   June   30, 

1963] 

Civil    Rights    Mcssagk    Would    Take    All 

Rights 

President  Kennedy  has  delivered  his  civil 
rights  message  to  Congress,  and  in  so  doing, 
has  asked  congressional  permission  for  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment to  take  away  Just  about  all  the  rest 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizens  of 
this  country. 

It  was  to  be  expected  the  President  would 
ask  for  power  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
force  school  desegregation  around  the  Na- 
tion: for  equal  rights  of  employment  for  all 
races  and  colors,  and  for  additional  training 
for  the  unemployed. 

While  even  some  of  these  seem  to  be  in 
direct  contrast  with  article  10  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  which  reserves^  to  the  States  all 
powers  not  given  the  Pederal  Government  by 
the  Constitution,  we  must  remember  the 
Supreme  Covut  previously  has  ruled  States 
rights  mean  nothing  at  all. 

Where  It  seems  to  us  the  President  has 
Initiated  a  move  to  remove  the  last  vestige 
of  rights  of  the  individual — white  or  black — 
In  his  suggestion  the  right  of  ownership  of 
property  and  the  right  to  operate  this  prop- 


erty be  abridged  In  the  interest  of  (are  we 
cynical?)   obtaining  Negro  votes  in  1964. 

This  is  the  portion  of  his  message  where 
he  told  Congress,  and  we  quote  a  UPI  siun- 
mary  of  the  President's  message:  "A  law 
should  be  passed  giving  persons  the  right  to 
obtain  a  coxirt  order  against  any  hotel,  res- 
taiirant,  retail  store,  gas  station,  or  lunch 
counter  dealing  with  interstate  commerce 
that  denies  equal  access.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  enter  the  case 
if  he  deemed  it  necessary,  but  peaceful  per- 
suasion would  be  tried  first." 

It  is  the  Pederal  position  that  any  retail 
establishment  that  buys  supplies  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  hotel  or  motel,  accepts  customers 
from  beyond  the  State  line;  or  which  is 
established  on  an  Interstate  highway,  Is  re- 
garded as  being  in  "interstate  commerce." 

Reviewing  the  history  of  the  present  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  eventually  a  ruling  will  be  issued  that 
all  retail  business  or  service  establishments 
come  under  Pederal  regulation. 

This  simply  mecms  that  If  the  Kennedy 
proposal  gets  through  Congress,  no  man  or 
woman  will  have  the  right  to  say  who  he 
or  she  serves  in  a  place  of  business;  when 
and  if  this  occurs,  then  the  last  vestige  of 
individual  rights  will  have  disappeared  in 
this  Nation,  and  we  will  indeed  be  on  the 
road  to  State  socialism. 


H.R.  6081  REREFERRED  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (HM. 
6081)  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone  code  to 
require  that  postage  stamps  in  the  Canal 
2k>ne  shall  bear  no  legend  other  than 
the  words  "Canal  Zone,"  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  reref erred  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS.  ROMAN 
EMPEROR 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  high  regard  for  my  good  and 
learned  friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wag- 
Goinan].  He  was  elected  to  the  87th 
Congress  in  December  of  1961  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  passing  of  our 
longtime  beloved  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Overton  Brooks.  He  came  to  this 
body  with  a  rich  background  of  service 
In  war  and  in  peace.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  was  president  of  the  Louisiana 
School  Boards'  Association. 

He  was  in  error  when  he  construed  my 
disagreement  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  his  State  as  an  attack  upon  that 
distinguished  Member  of  the  other  body. 
I  have  always  defended  the  precious 
right  of  all  Americans  as  individuals  to 
speak  their  minds,  freely  and  openly,  re- 
strained only  by  the  laws  of  libel  and  of 
sedition.    It   is   very   seldom   that   two 
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Americans  are  in  perfect  agreement  on 
eveiything.  Certainly  I  have  never 
severed  a  friendship  because  in  over- 
sensitivity  I  thought  a  friend  was  attack- 
ing me  because  he  said  that  he  could  not 
agree  with  me  on  some  subject  that  had 
come  up  in  conversation. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  peoples  of  any 
race  are  incapable  of  self-government.  I 
believe  that  the  law  of  the  universe  is 
change  and  that  in  all  probability  in  the 
long  roll  of  the  centuries  every  race  has 
had  its  periods  of  ascendency  and 
eclipse. 

There  is  no  race  superiority.  We  are 
now  reaching  out  for  a  world  of  under- 
standing and  a  world  of  peace.  It  is  the 
mission  of  our  great  United  States  to  lead 
in  the  attainment  of  that  objective. 
That  world  of  imderstanding  and  of 
permanent  peace  never  will  be  attained 
unless  we  accept  in  all  sincerity  the  con- 
cept of  a  brotherhood  of  man  under 
Divine  guidance.    That  is  my  faith. 

The  Africans  have  a  rich  background. 
They  have  a  long  and  honorable  heritage, 
and  this  I  see  reflected  in  the  mature 
statesmanship  of  the  African  leaders 
whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  my 
privilege  to  know. 

I  did  make  mention  of  the  fact  that 
long,  long  ago  an  African  was  emperor  of 
Rome  and.  according  to  John  Gunther, 
was  of  Negro  blood.  I  am  happy  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Wagconnxs],  has  joined 
in  the  debate.  If  the  African  emperor  of 
Rome,  Septimius  Severus,  were  alive  to- 
day I  am  sure  he  would  be  grateful  to  my 
good  colleague  from  Louisiana  for  giving 
additional  emphasis  and  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  1,583  years  before  the  independ- 
ence which  we  Americans  celebrate  this 
week  Rome  was  the  first  nation  of  the 
world  and  that  an  African  was  its  em- 
peror. 

If  history  is  the  guide,  this  would  seem 
to  answer  conclusively  the  statement 
that  the  Africans  are  incapable  of  self- 
government.  They  have  had  a  longer 
experience  with  it  than  has  the  United 
States. 

I  am  grateful  also  to  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  for  his  mention  of  the  his- 
torian, Maurice  Platnauer.  whose  "Life 
and  Reign  of  Septimius  Severus"  was 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
in  1918.  That  was  1,707  years  after  the 
death  of  Severus.  On  the  chance  that 
it  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana,  I  am  quoting 
from  page  38  of  Platnauer's  authorita- 
tive work: 

Of  his  boyhood  we  know  little  save  for  such 
accretions  of  fable  as  tend  to  gather  round 
the  youth  of  the  great.  It  seems  curious  to 
think  of  Septimius  studying  Latin;  stUI  more 
so  to  hear  that,  in  spite  of  the  proficiency  In 
its  literature  for  which  Spartlan  vouches, 
he  was  cursed  all  his  life  long  with  an  Afri- 
can accent. 

The  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary  notes 
on  page  833  that  when  the  Senate  was 
controlled  by  the  Emperor: 

Useful  legislation  based  on  equity  and  hu- 
manitarianism  was  passed,  and  the  principle 
affirmed  that  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. 

It  also  states  that  under  Severus  "com. 
oil  and  medicine  were  distributed  free 


to  the  populace  of  Rome."  If  a  Roman 
needed  medicine  he  got  it,  regardless  of 
station  or  of  financial  conditions.  Per- 
hi4>s  in  social  reforms  he  was  ahead  of 
his  times.  Perhaps  in  his  notion  that  no 
R(Mnan  should  die  if  medicine  could  save 
his  life  he  was  ahead  of  some  modem 
thinking. 

Neither  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
nor  I  can  judge  how  much  was  good  and 
how  much  was  bad  in  a  man  who  exer- 
cised the  greatest  material  power  in  the 
world  200  years  after  Christ.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  there  is  good  and  bad 
in  all  of  us,  and  freed  of  pressures  the 
good  will  take  over.  But  Seveiois  was 
an  African  and,  according  to  John  Gim- 
ther,  who  has  a  well-established  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy,  he  was  of  Negro  blood. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  for  joining  me 
in  this  excursion  into  history.  The  more 
we  probe  into  the  history  books,  the  more 
we  grasp  the  lessons  of  history,  the  more 
abiding  should  be  our  faith  that  neither 
ability  nor  worth  is  determined  by  the 
circumstance  of  race. 


TWENTY-TWO-STAR  FLAG  THAT 
GREETED  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUiu^.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is' with  a  transcending  pride,  which  I 
know  is  shared  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Arends]  ,  and  all  the  colleagues  from 
our  State  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
I  inform  the  House  that  it  was  the  Illi- 
nois version  of  the  grand  and  glorious 
Stars  and  Stripes  that  greeted  President 
Kennedy  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  I  would 
remark  were  it  not  already  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  that  Illinois  always 
occupies  a  front  seat  when  history  is 
being  made. 

In  this  instance,  however,  a  sense  of 
fairness  impels  me  to  accord  a  share  of 
the  glory  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  1  year 
a  junior  to  Illinois  in  statehood. 

Hlinots  was  the  21st  State  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  That  was  on  De- 
cember 3,  1818.  I  have  searched  high 
and  wide  for  a  21-star  fiag.  None  is  to 
be  found,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  21-star  fiag,  marking  Illi- 
nois' admission  to  statehood  was  never 
actually  made,  although  there  is  an 
artist's  sketch  of  how  the  flag  would 
have  looked. 

But  a  year  and  11  days  later — on  De- 
cember 14,  1819,  to  be  exact — Alabama 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  22d  mem- 
ber of  that  exalted  sisterhood.  Then  in 
1820  the  official  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  one  with  22  stars.  How  many  of 
these  were  actually  manufactured  and 
flown  in  the  breezes  of  freedom  I  do  not 
know.  &it  I  do  know  that  one  is  pre- 
ciously preserved  in  Illinois,  and  I  dare- 
say one  is  as  preciously  preserved  in 
Alabama.  It  is  jointly  the  Illinois  and 
Alabama  version  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


The  remainder  of  the  story  is  told  in 
this  Associated  Press  dispatch  f  rcnn  Bel- 
lagio.  Italy: 

TW«MTT-TWO-eTA«  PLA«  To  OBBR  J.P2. 

Bellacio,  Italt. — An  American  flag  with 
22  stars,  about  a  century  and  a  half  old, 
was  hung  out  here  Simday  to  welcome  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  his  first  visit  to  Italy. 

The  flag,  believed  to  be  the  (Hdest  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  in  Italy,  was  run  up  proud- 
ly by  the  Hotel  du  Pare,  near  VUla  Serbelloni 
where  Mr.  Kennedy  is  muking  a  one-night 
stopover  between  London  and  Rome. 

The  hotel  owners  say  the  flag  apparently 
was  made  about  1820.  It  has  been  In 
possession  of  the  hotel  since  1850.  But  no- 
body here  remembers  who  brought  the  old 
banner  here,  or  why. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  the  conjecture 
that  the  flag  that  greeted  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1963  was  taken  to  Italy  in  1820 
by  a  loyal  but  wandering  son  of  Illinois. 
Illinois  in  1820  was  so  much  older  than 
Alabama  in  statehood,  that  conjectures 
it  might  have  been  taken  over  by  a 
wandering  son  of  Alabama  would  seem 
nonsense.  Seniority  had  a  place  then  as 
now. 


COUNCIL    OF   THE   ORGANIZATION 
OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remariu. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Bfr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Council  of  the  Organisation  of  Amer- 
ican States  meets  tomorrow  in  special 
session  to  consider  steps  to  be  taken  on 
the  Cuban  problem.  It  is  signiflcant  that 
the  meeting  takes  place  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  our  own  indepoidence 
was  proclaimed,  July  4.  The  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  have  not  forgotten  that 
Cuba  is  not  free.  However,  the  Council 
will  not  accomplish  ansrthing  unless  it 
faces  facts  with  the  same  concern  it  dis- 
played last  October  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

And  there  Ls  cause  for  concern  with 
Soviet  shipping  to  Cuba  on  the  rise  in  re- 
cent weeks.  The  Navy  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  have  stated  that  not  only 
has  Soviet  shipping  increased,  but  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
ships  from  free  world  countries  going  to 
Cuba  as  well.  This  increase  is  signiflcant, 
and  should  be  carefully  watched  because 
stepped  up  shipping  gave  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  Soviet  military  buildup  of 
Cuba  last  year. 

With  this  information  now  available.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  United  States 
exert  its  fullest  efforts  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  secure  some 
realistic  sanctions  against  Communist 
Cuba. 

TRAVEL  TO  CUBA  BY  VS.  STUDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Csakxk]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
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mw  renuufcs  ^nd  to  include  extraneous 
mftfeter. 

Tlie  8FBAMEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetlon  to  tl  le  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromnoxida? 

There  was  1  to  objection.  . 

Mr.  CRAM  SR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  becRuae  of  my  deep  concern 


over  the  fact 
sens,  andnov 
to  be  as  hifti 
gone  to  Cuba 


ing  there  is 
of  a  dlrectiv< 


And  I  am 
torial  of  toda; 

the  picture  the 
American 
nninded  and 
tlon  U  moatly 
why  not  trust 
out  for  themae 


As  if  that 


that  58  UJB.  student-citi- 
I  understand  the  number 
aa  65  UJB.  citiaens,  have 
Just  recently,  and  appar- 
ently the  effo^  of  the  UjB.  Oovemment 
were  not  sufflu  lent  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so,  desi  ite  the  fact  that  their  go- 
v^  violation  of  the  law  and 
issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  Jknuary  1961. 

I  have  mad ;  an  effart  to  check  on  this 
situation  as  Ime  permitted,  and  par- 
Ucularly  in  i  lew  of  the  fact  that  this 
mwninff's  Nr  r  Ywk  Times  in  an  almost 
unexplained  ashion — for  certainly  the 
reaacming  in  t  lelr  editorial  does  not  give 
adequate  expl  uiatiim— came  out  in  sup- 
POTt  of  openi  >g  up  completely  the  visi- 
tation Cham  els  between  the  United 
States  and  Co  nmimlst  Cuba.  The  Times 
editorial  foUo  rs  my  remarks. 

Listen  to  he  reasoning,  the  fuzzy- 
headed  think  ng.  Why,  you  would  al- 
most think  th  s  was  advice  being  promul- 
gated and  proposed  by  tamt  of  the 
thinkers  in  t  le  State  Department. 
If  trmvel  to  <  ruba  were  open  to  all  Amerl- 


]  eading  now  from  the  edi- 
in  the  New  York  Times — 

United  States  would  get  from 
there  would  be  varied. 
t.    If  the  Caetro  rerolu- 

bad,  aa  most  of  us  believe, 

ntelllgent  adults  to  find  this 

▼es? 


vlsllars 


Then,  interestingly  enough,  they  quote 
President  Kei  nedy : 

"Bamsm,  Junel: 
flenttles  and 
we  have  never 
our  people  In. 


96. — ^Freedom  has  many  dlf- 

d  onocracy  Is  not  perfect,  but 

lad  to  put  a  waU  up  to  keep 

prevent  them  from  leaving 


has  anything  to  do  with 
it.  But  let  ui  look  at  the  factual  situa- 
tion as  to  wh  U  has  happened.  This  Is 
very  interestl  ng .  I  think  it  is  rather 
eye  opening.  The  pubUc  relaUons  ex- 
perts, whoeve  >  they  were,  handling  this 
trip,  and  do  u  t  think  there  were  not  any, 
had  the  objec  ive  to  make  it  appear  that 
Fidel  Castro  -eally  is  not  so  bad  after 
aU.  and  that  etting  people  go  from  the 
United  Stotes  to  Cuba  is  not  so  bad  after 
all  ^ther.  Lit  us  look  at  what  hap- 
pened in  this  particular  Instance. 

First,  howei  er.  let  us  look  back  a  few 
months  ago  at  d  see  what  they  attempted 
to  do.  A  nunber  of  such  trips  have 
been  sponsore<  .  some  of  them  have  been 
stymied,  some  lavenot.  There  is  a  House 
Committee  oi  Un-American  Activities 
investigation  presently  of  a  group  from 
California  wbb  went  to  Cuba  to  study 
Castro's  communism.  Most  of  than 
were  I4>parenlky  for  it  before  they  went, 
incidentally.  But  now.  in  the  last  few 
months,  the  F  lir  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee has  sponsored  a  number  of  groups 
in  question  today  is  indi- 


and  this  groai 


reetly  sponsoied  by  the  Pkir  Play  for 


Cuba  Committee,  Mr.  T.  V.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Anatole  Slosaer  of  that  committee  having 
been  the  organizers  prevlotisly. 

The  Fair  Flay  for  Cuba  Committee 
was  cited  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Committee  as  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nization. A  year  ago  I  requested  that  in 
view  of  that  fact,  the  Justice  Department 
put  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee 
on  the  subversive  list.  To  this  day  that 
has  not  been  done.  I  continue  to  ask 
why,  because  they  are  operating  openly 
and  notoriously  and  bragging  about  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  persons  spon- 
sored by  them  are  going  to  Cuba,  come 
back  advertising  they  had  been  there, 
showing  slides  of  Cuba  and  Castro's  com- 
munism and  praising  it  to  the  high 
heavens.  The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee got  a  pretty  bad  name,  but  it  still 
js  not  on  the  subversive  list,  however, 
and  I  renew  my  request  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  put  them  on  the  subversive 
list. 

Because  it  got  a  fairly  bad  name  as  a 
result  of  these  investigations  and  inci- 
dentally .T.  V.  Lee  who  took  the  fifth 
amendment  numerous  times  recently 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee came  from  my  former  district, 
from  the  city  of  Tampa  and  is  now  one 
of  the  heads  of  this  organization — they 
changed  their  name  to  the  Permanent 
Student  Committee  for  Travel  to  Cuba. 
That  is,  they  segmented  it  and  formed 
a  new  organization  under  similar  spon- 
sorship known  as  the  Permanent  Student 
Committee  for  Travel  to  Cuba.  The 
committee  itself  clearly  states  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  have  in  my  hand  a  regulation  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  State 
pursuant  to  section  1185,  title  8  of  the 
United  States  Code,  paragraph  3.  This 
was  June  29,  1961. 

Travel  to  Cuba  by  a  XSS.  cltlaen  without 
a  passport  specifically  vaUdated  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  that  purpose,  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  the  Travel  Control  Law 
and  Regulations,  (title  8,  n.8.C.,  sec. 
1186:  Utle  23,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
sec.  53,  par.  3). 

The  Department  warns  all  concerned  that 
a  wUlful  violation  of  the  law  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  en-  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

And  here  we  have  the  anomalous  sit- 
uation of  some  59,  as  it  was  publicly 
announced,  and  which  now  appears  to 
be  some  65,  U.S.  citizens,  students,  an- 
noimcing  in  advance  their  intention  to 
go  to  Cuba  and  the  great  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment, with  the  entire  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  entire  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Immigration  Service  find 
themselves  unable  to  prevent  this  from 
happening.  What  happened  is  very  in- 
teresting. 

These  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee 
leaders,  these  Communist  sympathizers 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  this 
Permanent  Student  Committee  for 
Travel  to  Cuba — who  incidentally  have 
some  very  well  gualifled  people,  from  a 
subversive  standpoint,  heading  the  or- 
ganization, planning  these  trips,  such  as 
Theodore  A.  Ostrow,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders,  Levi  Lee  Laug.  who  is  the  real 
brains,  who  tells  these  students  how  they 


can  get  to  Cuba  even  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  who  tdls  them 
how  they  could  do  as  they  did  in  this 
instance,  hold  a  false  and  misleading 
front  meeting  which  the  Immigration 
Service  had  knowledge  of  and  which  an 
agent  apparently  attended  ih  New  York. 
This  meeting  was  held  and  plans  were 
falsely  announced  for  a  number  of  these 
students  to  go  through  Canada.  I  am 
sure  you  recall  that  Just  the  other  day 
the  announcement  to  this  effect  was 
made.  I  am  placing  that  press  an- 
nouncement in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 

New  Tobk. — About  50  to  70  American  stu- 
denU  from  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  areas  plan  to  make  another  attempt 
to  sUp  secretly  out  of  the  United  States  this 
weekend  for  a  month's  visit  with  Fidel  Castro 
In  Havana,  it  was  reported  here  today. 

A  similar  trip  was  foUed  last  Christmas. 

The  students  plan  to  evade  the  VS.  ban 
on  travel  to  Cuba  by  entering  Canada  by  bus 
in  smaU  groups  and  flying  from  Toronto  to 
Havana  by  special  Cuban  Oovemment  air- 
liner. 

Tenutive  departure  date  from  New  York, 
where  the  students  have  been  gathering  un- 
obtrusively since  last  week,  is  Friday.  June 
38.  The  Castro-sponsored  trip  has  been  or- 
ganized by  the  so-called  Permanent  Student 
Committee  for  Travel  to  Cuba. 

A  slmUar  effort  by  pro-Castro  students  to 
visit  Cuba  Ulegally  last  Christmas  was  foiled 
when  Canadian  authorities  refused  to  allow 
the  students  to  use  Toronto  as  a  takeoff 
point. 

Subsequently,  two  New  Yorkers,  Anatole 
Schloeser  and  Vincent  Theodore  Lee,  trip 
organizers,  were  questioned  about  the  tour  in 
Washington  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Un-American  Affairs. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  is  what  they 
wanted  the  State  Department  to  think. 
So  the  State  Department  and  Immigra- 
tion attempted  to  close  that  door,  and 
what  happened?  These  knowledgeable 
pro-Communists  or  heads  of  the  Perma- 
nent Student  Committee  for  Travel  to 
Cuba,  formerly  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee,  announced  they  were  going 
to  Canada,  but  instead,  went  to  London, 
Paris,  and  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
then  to  Havana. 

This  is  rather  interesting,  because  in 
London,  I  understand,  the  Immigration 
Service  confronted  some  57  of  these  stu- 
dents who  were  on  their  way  to  Paris  and 
then  to  Prague,  and  on^  1  of  them  would 
accept  service  or  accept  the  notification 
of  the  Immigration  authorities  that  they 
would  be  violating  the  law  if  they  went 
to  Cuba.  Of  course,  the  passports  were 
stamped  that  if  they  visited  these  coun- 
tries they  would  be  visiting  in  violation  of 
the  law,  that  is,  Korea,  Vietnam,  China, 
Albania,  and  Cuba;  that  visitation  by  the 
use  of  passports  acquired  under  false 
pretenses  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
statute  as  I  have  Just  cited,  and  they 
were  to  be  served  notice  to  this  effect. 
One  person  accepted  the  notice,  and  that 
was  apparently  the  leader,  Theodore 
Ostrow,  whose  name  I  Just  mentioned. 
Everyone  else  Just  sat  there  in  the  inter- 
national section  of  the  airport  in  London, 
with  the  immunity  Involved  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  with  their  arms  crossed  refus- 
ing to  yield  to  service  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 
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Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  bringing  this 
particular  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public.  It  is  going  to  be,  I 
think,  quite  interesting  to  see  what  our 
Justice  Department  does  with  this  par- 
ticular thing.  We  hear  much  about 
obeying  the  law  of  the  land.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  the  people  in  the  Justice 
Department  get  into  this  situation  and 
enforce  the  law  of  the  land.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  statutes  is  clear.  I  hope 
that  they  will  find  time  among  their  other 
duties  that  they  seem  to  be  so  interested 
in  to  see  that  the  law  of  the  land  is  en- 
forced in  this  particular  instance. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  a  little  fur- 
ther, I  think  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  State  Department  and  this  adminis- 
tration should  do  this.  We  have  many 
people  coming  here  from  Cuba.  I  think 
the  ransoming  of  people,  as  we  did,  and 
it  was  that,  pure  and  simple,  was  a  hi- 
jacldng  proposition. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Payment  of  indemnity. 
The  gentleman  knows  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution against  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Absolutely  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Castro  regime,  by  fur- 
nishing him  with  things  he  needed.  But 
I  hope  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
State  Department  and  the  Immigration 
Service  of  this  Nation  will  look  into  the 
situation  where  we  bring  in  boatload 
after  boatload  of  Cubans  to  this  country. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  well  in- 
^  formed.  I  know  that  you  can  only  get 
out  of  Cuba  when  Castro  says  you  can 
get  out. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  right.  There 
are  thousands  coming  in,  and  the  ones 
he  selects  come  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  the  people  who  are 
coming  in,  it  is  my  information,  at  least 
one  out  of  every  three  is  a  Castro  agent, 
sent  here  to  prey  on  and  disrupt  the  peo- 
ple who  are  already  in  this  country  from 
any  measure  that  they  might  be  taking 
to  try  to  overthrow  that  stinking  gov- 
ernment down  there. 

Apparently,  our  own  Government  does 
nothing  about  it  and  welcomes  them  with 
open  arms  and  says:  "Come  on  in  so  that 
you  can  find  out  what  these  sincere  Cu- 
ban refugees  are  doing,  and  send  the 
information  back  to  Castro  so  that  they 
can  punish  the  relatives  of  these  people 
who  are  honestly  and  sincerely  trying  to 
do  something  about  the  overthrow  of  that 
cancerous  growth  that  we  have  only  90 
miles  from  our  shore." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  views.  Of  course,  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  him  Uiat  security  checks 
are  a  problem  that  is  being  poorly  han- 
dled. When  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subc(xnmittee  and  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  then  put 
a  long  list  in  the  Rscoso  of  the  number 
of  U.S.  citizens,  some  97  of  whom  went 
to  Cuba  in  6  months  of  last  year,  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  also  over  this  matter 
of  security  problems.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  am  convinced,  and  I  think 
the  evidence  shows  it,  and  the  evidence 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  proves  that  those 
who  are  being  brought  in  f  nnn  Cuba  in 
limitless  numbers  are  those  whom  Castro 


selects.  I  am  sure  he  is  sending  in  those 
who  are  going  to  help  his  cause  in  the 
United  States,  if  he  can  get  them  in.  In- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned,  our  surveillance 
of  them,  and  our  security  syst^n  in  keep- 
ing them  out,  is  not  good  enough,  when 
you  are  getting  refugees  in  large  numbers 
all  the  time,  to  keep  Castro  agents  out 
of  the  United  States  through  the  exile 
route.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
gentleman  with  the  problem  he  has 
pointed  out  and  I  agree,  that  security 
checkups  should  be  tightened  up. 

Getting  back  to  the  question  of  U.S. 
citizens  traveling  to  Cuba.  The  reason 
I  take  the  floor  today  is  because  I  read 
in  the  paper  this  morning  a  statement 
by  some  of  the  students  who  are  there. 
The  Immigration  Service,  incidentally, 
got  a  full  list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
went.  I  still  am  at  a  loss  as  to  how  they 
could  have  gotten  passports,  having 
previously  announced  their  intention  to 
go.  The  U.S.  Government  should  never 
have  issued  passports  to  anyone  who  so 
stated  their  intention  to  go  to  Cuba  in 
the  first  place,  regardless  of  how  it  was 
stamped. - 

This  student  visit  is  a  planned  pro- 
gram. The  thing  that  burns  me  up  is 
that  the  public  press  is  giving  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  impression  that  those 
students  want  to  go  to  Cuba  to  find 
what  it  is  all  about  and  by  implica- 
tion to  find  out  what  is  bad  about  com- 
munism and  what  is  wrong  with  Cas- 
tro. You  are  dam  sure  that  the  Com- 
munists are  not  going  to  show  them  the 
caves  where  they  are  building  up  their 
strength  militarily,  the  prisons  where 
tens  of  thousands  of  Cubans  are  rot- 
ting and  they  are  not  going  to  show  them 
the  militaiy  installations  that  are  con- 
stantly being  increased.  They  are  not 
going  to  show  them  anything  except 
what  they  want  to  show  them  and  they 
are  going  to  show  them  exactly  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Communists 
and  of  Fidel  Castro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Iifr.  Speaker,  these 
students  are  not  going  to  Cuba  with  the 
objective,  and  they  should  have  known 
it  before  they  went,  of  finding  out 
what  the  facts  are  in  Cuba  because  they 
are  not  going  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  know  what  the  facts  are  because  Cas- 
tro is  not  going  to  let  them  know  any- 
thing except  what  he  wants  them  to 
know  and  what  the  Communists  want 
them  to  know.  I  want  to  substantiate 
that  in  just  a  minute. 

This  is  the  report  from  Havana  I  am 
concerned  about: 

Three  American  college  students — 

And  I  am  quoting  from  the  morning 
press — 

told  a  Cuban  radio  audience  today,  they  are 
greatly  impressed  by  the  Fidel  Castro  re- 
gime. 

One  said,  "He  found  almost  complete 
freedom." 


Now  where  in  the  world  did  he  go  in 
Cuba  to  find  "almost  complete  freedom" 
except  where  Fidel  Castro  wanted  him  to 
go? 

The  Americans,  members  of  a  group  of  59 
students  who  reached  Cuba  from  the  United 
States  via  Communist  Czechoslovakia,  ar- 
rived in  Havana  yesterday.  They  have  been 
warned  of  possible  prosecution  when  they 
get  home. 

The  students  were  Interviewed  by  a  Cuban 
radio  newsman  as  they  visited  Havana's 
Revolutionary  Square.  The  broadcast  was 
monitored  here. 

They  do  not  say  just  who  in  Havana 
set  up  this  interview  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Square  and  over  this  station.  Un- 
less the  interview  was  set  up  on  the  part 
of  those  who  planned  the  trip  so  that 
this  revolutionary  stuff  could  be  broad- 
cast all  over  the  world,  there  would  l)e 
no  such  broadcast. 

A  student  from  New  York  whose  name 
could  not  be  understood  said  he  fotmd  "con- 
ditions of  almost  complete  freedom.  What 
I  was  surprised  to  see  was  religious  freedom 
and  the  completeness  of  the  change  from 
capitalistic  living  conditions." 

Gordon  Smith,  an  economics  student  at 
New  York  University,  described  himself  as 
"very  impressed.  I  like  very  much  what  I 
see,  and  I'm  very  happy  that  I  had  this 
chance  to  come  and  see  for  myself." 

U.S.  citizens — students  from  the  ages 
of  18  to  21 — being  indoctrinated  in  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere  by  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, openly,  notoriously,  and  laughingly 
scoff  at  the  U.S.  Government.  This  is 
permitted  to  continue,  and  this  is  the  re- 
action to  communism  they  advertise  to 
the  world.  I  started  to  say  the  thing 
that  bums  me  up  is  the  general  impres- 
sion and  attempt  to  give  it  through  the 
press  or  otherwise — and  I  am  not  at- 
tributing this  to  the  press  at  all.  but  to 
the  public  relations  persons  who  are  han- 
dling this  trip — ^the  Pair  Play  Committee 
and  the  Federation  of  University  Stu- 
dents in  Havana — are  cleverly  trying  to 
make  it  appear  that  these  students  are 
just  curious  Americans  trying  to  know 
what  the  true  situation  in  Cuba  is.  They 
are  being  brainwashed  by  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy.  Here  are 
the  facts,  and  our  State  Department 
knew  it,  the  Immigration  Service  knew 
it,  the  Justice  Department  knew  it,  and 
they  still  have  not  been  prevented  from 
going  to  Cuba  even  though  they  an- 
nounced in  advance  their  intention  to 
do  so. 

Here  is  the  sponsoi'ing  organization  for 
the  trip  itself.  The  trips  are  being  paid 
for,  according  to  the  press,  by  the  Castro 
government.  Is  he  going  to  do  so  other 
than  to  serve  his  Communist  purpose? 
Here  is  the  sponsoring  organization. 
They  were  invited  to  Cuba  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  University  Students  m  Ha- 
vana. I  made  a  little  check  and  found 
out  who  headed  that  organization.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana has  been  brought  directly  under  the 
Castro  Communist  government  control. 
The  university  students  in  Havana  are 
headed  by  Ronaldo  Cubelo.  His  assist- 
ant is  Angelo  Queveda.  They  both  wear 
uniforms,  and  they  both  carry  .45*s. 
They  are  both  imder  the  direct  control  of 
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Mr.  HALEtr.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yl  >ld? 

Mr.  CRAM  ER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Fl(  irlda. 

Mr.  HALIY.  I  disagree  with  my 
friend.  I  do  not  think  Castro  is  using 
any  of  the  n  nsom  or  blood  money  that 
be  got  from  is  for  the  release  of  these 
prisoners.  I  liink  he  is  probably  getting 
the  money  tfa  rough  some  of  our  socialis- 
tic programs  our  foreign  aid,  whereby 
we  will  pick  up  the  tab  on  this  trip 
somewhere  al  mg  the  line,  somehow. 

Mr.  CRAM  31.  That  is  quite  possible, 
with  the  Unl  ed  Nations  helping  with  a 
number  of  Ci  ban  problems.  To  me  it  is 
reprehensible  and  I.  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  cat  not  sit  idly  by  and  see  such 
claptrap  as  t  Us  printed  in  the  press  of 
the  United  S  ates,  giving  the  American 
people  the  im  >ression  that  these  are  just 
curiosity-seek  ng,  fine  American  stu- 
dents, going  t )  Cuba  with  no  Communist 
background,  lo  Communist  indoctrina- 
tion, no  Ccox  munlst-supported  purpose 
and  no  Comi  lunist-sponsored  organiza- 
tion being  involved,  but  that  these  are 


eurloslty-sedcing  young  kids  and  when 
they  come  back  they  will  know  more 
about  communism  and  therefore  they 
will  be  better  interested  in  freedom  in 
this  country. 

Hogwash.  These  are  the  Communist 
sponsors  of  this  trip  and  that  is  why  I 
wanted  to  put  them  in  the  Rccoro.  The 
purpose  is  to  indoctrinate  these  students, 
as  well  as  students  from  the  other  Latin 
American  coimtrles  who  are  being  in- 
doctrinated in  the  University  of  Havana, 
and  at  other  places,  not  in  the  interest 
of  freedom  but  in  the  interest  of  com- 
munism in  this  entire  hemisphere.  And 
we  are  letting  it  go  on.  We  permit 
American  students  to  go  to  Havana. 

These  young  kids  did  not  think  this  up. 
The  planners  of  this  trip  are  knowledge- 
able people,  who  should  be  prosecuted 
imder  existing  legislation  because  they 
are  conspirators  in  this  Communist 
movement. 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  trip,  who  are  sponsor- 
ing it,  will  be  brought  to  light  and  fully 
prosecuted. 

I  hope  this  may  bring  about  enough 
interest  in  legislation  I  have  introduced 
to  tighten  up  our  laws  with  regard  to 
travel  of  UJS.  citizens  to  governments 
which  our  country  does  not  recognize 
and  governments  controlled  by  philoso- 
phies alien  to  oiir  own,  and  that  people 
traveling  to  those  countries  when  travel 
is  banned  by  the  President,  as  is  the  case 
of  Cuba,  will  be  subject  to  prosecution. 
I  hope  my  bill  will  finally  be  acted  upon 
when  we  note  these  risks  that  are  in- 
volved. I  submit  a  copy  of  it  for  the 
Record  after  my  remarks. 

Mr.   RUMSFELD.    Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Florida  on  his 
very  fine  statement  in  reference  to  an  ex- 
tremely serious  problem.  As  I  was  lis- 
tening to  his  remarks,  the  question  came 
to  my  mind,  If  he  knows,  whether  or  not 
any  of  these  students  are  going  to  school 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  or  under  the  GI  bill  or  under  grants 
from  the  National  Science  Foimdation, 
or  any  of  the  ROTC  programs  we  have. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
have  a  list  of  these  students.  But  I 
have  asked  the  Immigration  Department 
to  furnish  this  list.  I  imagine  they  will 
say  "No."  I  just  made  the  request  this 
morning.  If  they  do  not  furnish  me  the 
list,  I  am  going  to  request  that  they 
furnish  it  to  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House,  my  being  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  so 
that  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  those 
who  made  this  trip  can  be  made.  It 
will  be  an  interesting  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  may  be  ourselves 
directly  or  Indirectly  financing  the  stu- 
dents' education  who  went  on  this  trip. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  think  that  would 
be  an  interesting  thing,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  assist  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  my  hope  that  as  a  result  of 
the  information  that  has  come  to  my 


attention  and  which  has  been  spread  on 
the  record  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  State  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Immigration  De- 
partment, and  the  committees  involved 
with  this  legislation  and  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Tm  Stxtdcmts  in  Cuba 

Tha  59  UJS.  college  students  who  defied  the 
State  Department,  broke  a  Government  regu- 
lation and  went  to  Cuba  were  wrong  to  do 
so.  They  were  repeatedly  warned,  and  If  they 
are  fined  and/or  imprisoned  on  their  return 
they  will  have  no  right  to  complain.  The 
law  they  broke  Is  a  regulation  linked  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  requiring  a 
passport  especially  validated  for  travel  to 
Cuba. 

The  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  prevent  Americans  from  going  to  Cuba 
Is  quite  another  matter.  One  reason  given 
is  a  lack  of  protective  faculties  in  a  country 
with  which  the  United  States  has  no  diplo- 
matic relations.  However,  if  adults  decide 
to  run  a  risk,  this  la  up  to  them,  and  any- 
way, Switzerland  adequately  handles  Ameri- 
can affairs  In  Havana.  The  ordinary  Cuban 
treats  Americans  with  the  utmost  friendli- 
ness, and  such  contacts  are  as  bad  for  the 
Castro  regime  as  contacts  between  Russians 
and  Americans  normally  are  for  the  Soviet 
regime. 

Another  State  Department  argument  Is 
that  such  groups  as  the  present  one  in  Cuba, 
with  all  expenses  paid  by  the  Castro  govern- 
ment wUl  naturally  lend  themselves  to  Cuban 
propaganda.  No  doubt  they  wUl,  although 
there  are  always  exceptional  persons;  but 
then  the  question  Is  whether  the  U.S.  ban 
itself  does  not  make  for  even  more  dangerous 
antt-Amerlcan  propaganda  and  also  put  a 
romantic  flavor  on  the  Idea  of  going  to  Cuba. 
It  encourages  the  Castro  government,  or  or- 
ganizations like  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee in  the  United  States,  to  invite  and 
smuggle  into  Cuba  Just  the  sort  of  Ameri- 
cans who  they  beUeve  will  be  favorably 
impressed. 

If  travel  to  Cuba  were  open  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  picture  the  United  States  would  get 
from  American  visitors  there  would  be  varied, 
rounded  and  honest.  If  the  Castro  revolu- 
tion is  mostly  bad.  as  most  of  \u  believe,  why 
not  trvist  Intelligent  adults  to  find  this  out 
for  themselves? 

"Freedom  has  many  difflcxilties  and  democ- 
racy is  not  perfect,  but  we  have  never  had 
to  put  a  wall  up  to  keep  our  people  in,  to 
prevent  them  from  leaving  us." 

Who  said  that?  It  was  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  In  Berlin  on  June  26. 

HJl.   5320 
A  blU  to  amend  section  215  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
215  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  use.  1185)  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  215.  (a)  When  the  United  States  Is  at 
war  or  diulng  the  existence  of  any  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President,  or 
when  the  President  proclaims  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  require  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions  on  travel  to  or  transit 
through  any  country  with  which  the  United 
States  does  not  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, or  has  canceled  or  suspended  such  re- 
lations, or,  as  to  aliens,  whenever  there  exists 
a  state  of  war  between  or  among  two  or  more 
states,  and  the  President  shall  find  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  require  that 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  In  addition  to 
those  provided  otherwise  than  by  this  sec- 
tion be  imposed  upon  the  departure  of  per- 
sons from  and  their  entry  into  the  United 
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states,  and  sliall  make  public  proclamation 
thereof,  it  shaU,  until  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress,  be  unlaw- 
ful—". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  216(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Is  here- 
by amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof:  "or  to  conceal  or  falsely  state 
In  an  application  for  a  passport  or  for  per- 
mission to  depart  from  the  United  States 
such  person's  intention  to  travel  to,  or  to 
Interrupt  his  journey  in  transit  through,  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  does 
not  maintain  diplomatic  relations  or  has 
canceled  or  suspended  such  relations;  or  to 
conceal  or  falsely  state  at  the  time  of  his 
entry  into  the  United  States  the  fact  that 
such  person  has  traveled  to,  or  interrupted 
his  journey  In  transit  through,  any  coimtry 
to  which  his  passport  or  any  travel  dociiment 
issued  to  such  person  had  not  been  validated; 
or  to  travel  to,  or  to  interrupt  his  journey  in 
transit  through,  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  does  not  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  or  has  canceled  or  suspended  such 
relations." 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

;nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.  June  24  and  25.  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Wright  Patman,  met  in  New  York  City 
to  examine  the  workings  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee,  I  was  in  New  York  on  those 
days  when  one  rollcall  vote  and  three 
quorum  calls  were  made  in  my  absence. 
I  wish  to  note  for  the  record  that  my 
absence  on  these  occasions  was  due  to 
the  pursuit  of  official  congressional 
business. 


EQUITABLE     CONTEMPT    OP    CON- 
GRESS PROCEDURES 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Linosat]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference  two 
measures  which  if  enacted  could  be  a 
constructive  step  toward  Improving  con- 
tempt-of -Congress  procedures. 

One  bill  would  establish  epecial  screen- 
ing committees  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  to  study  requests  for  contonpt 
citations  sought  by  committees  and  to 
report  with  recommendation  on  such  re- 
quests to  the  House  or  Senate  If  further 
action  Is  deemed  advisable.  Hie  qiedal 
screening  committees  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  at  the  (H^ening  of 
each  Congress.    Each  committee  would 


consist  of  seven  members  not  more  than 
four  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  the  committee  shall  consider  in  Its 
report  whether  in  its  opinion  the  con- 
gressional committee  "before  which  the 
alleged  contempt  was  committed  ex- 
ceeded the  scope  of  its  authority,  violated 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  person  or 
persons  alleged  to  be  in  contempt,  or  oth- 
erwise acted,  relative  to  such  person  or 
persons  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
action out  of  which  the  alleged  contempt 
arose,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law,  or  to 
any  applicable  legislative  rules." 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  originated 
and  first  Introduced  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis],  one  of  the  Congress  most 
thoughtful  students  of  subjects  of  this 
kind.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  him  on  this 
measure. 

At  present  the  recommendations  of  the 
affected  committee  are  accepted  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  in  all  cases 
the  committee  is  both  the  Injured  party 
and  the  prosecutor  and  can  hardly  be 
objective  in  the  presentation  of  its  view- 
point. Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
all  but  impossible  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  give  fair  considera- 
tion to  contempt  charges  presented  in  so 
onesided  a  fashion.  The  change  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
special  screening  committee,  rather  than 
the  committee  which  has  been  subjected 
to  the  action  complained  of.  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  full  membership  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  which  acting  as  a  body 
clearly  does  not  have  Uie  time  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges  in  an  impartial  fash- 
ion, weigh  conflicting  evidence,  hear  wit- 
nesses, examine  documents,  and  the  like. 

To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing existing  congressional  contempt  pro- 
cedures, I  need  only  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  bitter  hassle  we  had  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  August  23, 1960. 
over  whether  the  House  should  vote  to 
cite  for  criminal  contempt  oi  the  Con- 
gress certain  officials  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.  It  was  a  matter  which 
was  sharply  contested  and  on  which  hon- 
est and  serious  differences  of  opinion 
still  exist.  Although  those  of  us  who 
(H}posed  the  Issuance  of  contempt  cita- 
tions to  the  officials  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  did  not  prevail  in  our 
efforts  on  that  day.  we  have  since  seen 
our  Judgment  sustained  by  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  on  June  7, 
1962.  The  Supreme  Court  declined  cer- 
tiorari. 

This  matter  raised  extremely  intricate 
constitutional  questions.  A  citation  for 
criminal  contempt  is  surely  no  way,  the 
court  stated,  to  settle  a  clash  between 
Congress  and  the  States.  It  both  re- 
stricts and  complicates  the  Issue  at 
stake — which  Is  essentially  a  Jurisdic- 
tional conflict  In  the  civil  not  the  crimi- 
nal area  between  separate  governmental 
units  of  our  Federal  system.  Tb  place 
broad  questions  of  civil  Jurisdiction  with- 
in the  framewoiic  of  reviewing  a  crimi- 
nal conviction  is  Improper  and  unneces- 
sary. 

The  plea  of  Judge  Luther  Youngdahl 
in  his  opinion  in  the  Port  of  New  York 


Authority  case  is  compelling  and  should 
receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  be  acted  upon: 

During  the  House  debate  on  the  contempt 
citation,  the  committee  inserted  in  the  Con- 
<»EB8ioNAi.  Record  a  memorandum  purport- 
ing to  show  that  declaratory  judgment  pro- 
cedures were  not  an  available  means  for 
prociu'ing  judicial  resolution  of  the  basic 
issues  in  dispute  in  this  case.  Although  this 
question  Is  not  before  the  court,  It  does  feel 
that  if  contempt  Is.  Indeed,  the  only  existing 
method,  Congress  should  consider  creating  a 
method  of  allowing  these  Issues  to  be  set- 
tled by  declaratory  judgment.  Even  though 
it  may  be  constitutional  to  put  a  man  to 
guessing  how  a  court  will  rule  on  dilBcult 
questions  like  those  raised  in  good  faith  in 
this  suit,  what  Is  constitutional  Is  not  neces- 
sarily most  desirable.  Especially  where  the 
contest  is  between  different  governmental 
units,  the  representative  of  one  unit  in  con- 
flict with  another  should  not  have  to  risk 
jail  to  vindicate  his  constituency's  rights. 
Moreover,  to  raise  these  Issues  in  the  con- 
text of  a  contempt  case  Is  to  force  the  courts 
to  decide  many  questions  that  are  not  really 
relevant  to  the  ui  ierlying  problem  of  accom- 
modating the  interest  of  two  sovereigns. 

The  Congress  has  the  difficult  task  of 
devismg  an  equitable  method  for  set- 
tling these  disputes  by  a  declaratory 
Judgment  procedure.  For  some  time  I 
have  been  looking  into  this  problem  with 
the  purpose  of  drafting  legislation  that 
will  accomplish  this  end.  The  second  bill 
that  I  am  today  presenting  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  provides  an  op- 
tional declaratory  Judgment  procedure 
m  cases  involving  the  refusal  of  witnesses 
to  testify  or  produce  papers  before  con- 
gressional committees.  In  such  cases 
the  Congress  may  obtain  from  any  court 
of  the  United  States  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  and  other  legal  relations  of 
such  person  and  the  Congress  upon  the 
filing  of  any  appropriate  pleadmg.  The 
bill  further  provides  that  such  declara- 
tion shall  be  certified  to  the  Congress 
only  to  make  use  of  in  such  manner  as 
it  sees  fit. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
is  limited  in  scope.  In  no  way  does  it 
affect  the  operation  of  section  102  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  relating  to  contempt 
of  Congress.  In  no  way  does  the  pro- 
cedure spelled  out  in  the  bill  limit  the 
necessary  and  proper  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  cite  for  contempt.  In  no  way 
does  it  obligate  the  Congress  to  seek  a 
declaratory  Judgment.  The  procedure  is 
entirely  volimtary. 

Furthermore,  the  witness  who  has  re- 
fused to  testify  or  produce  papers  before 
the  affected  congressional  committee  is 
given  no  opportunity  under  the  bill  to 
seek  a  declaratory  Judgment.  Congress 
and  Congress  alone  has  sole  authority 
in  this  area. 

Where  a  declaratory  Judgment  is 
issued — and  it  is  issued  to  the  Congress 
only — the  Congress  is  in  no  way  bound 
to  accept  the  finding  of  the  oourt.  It 
can  act  upon  it  or  ignore  it  as  it  sees 
fit.  This  procedure  would  be  of  special 
value  in  situations  like  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  dispute  where  there  Is 
a  need  to  determine  what  should  be  the 
domain  of  the  States  and  what  is  the 
legitimate  concern  of  the  Congress  and 
its  duly  constituted  committees.  The 
court's  role  Is  purely  that  of  an  adviser. 
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In  closing,  l^r.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make 
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the  authoritiy  granted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
gress or  if  the  individuals  in  question 
have  failed  to  give  the  committee  the 
information  it  needed  and  was  author- 
ized to  have. 

I  am  offering  this  legislation  today  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  progress  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  more  equitable 
code  for  dealing  with  matters  of  this 
kind  in  the  future.  I  urge  that  it  receive 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Congress. 


PROCEDURAL  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
CONTEMPT  CITATIONS 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Joined  today  with  my  very  able  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  in  sup- 
porting legislation  to  provide  for  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  mechanism  in  con- 
nection with  congressional  contempt 
proceedings.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  has  cosponsored  an  earlier 
proposal  which  I  have  offered  to  create 
special  committees  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  for  the  handling  of  contempt 
situations.  These  two  proposals  would 
represent  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Congress  deals  with 
the  contumacy  of  witnesses  appearing 
before  its  committees. 

The  provisions  of  the  declaratory 
Judgment  bin  would  be  highly  beneficial 
in  that  they  would  permit  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  very  difficult  issues  that  often 
imderlle  potential  contempt  situations 
without  resort  to  the  difficult  quasi-crim- 
inal procedure  surrounding  an  actual 
contempt  citation.  Often  the  imderlylng 
point  in  a  contempt  situation  is  lost  by 
concentration  on  the  contumacy  of  the 
witness  and  not  on  the  issue  upon  which 
the  refusal  to  testify  or  produce  papers 
is  based. 

Quite  recently  we  had  before  us  the 
contempt  citations  offered  against  of- 
ficials of  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity. It  would  have  been  far  better  had 
we  been  able  to  raise  the  issues  of  Fed- 
eral-State relations  that  lay  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter  for  consideration  by  a  Fed- 
eral court,  through  the  declaratory  judg- 
ment procedure,  rather  than  using,  as  we 
did,  the  criminal  contempt  mechanism 
that  was  necessitated  when  a  witness  re- 
fused to  produce  the  information  re- 
quested by  the  committee. 

This  declaratory  Judgment  procedure 
would  be  open  only  to  the  Congress  and 
not  to  witnesses.  It  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  expediting  congressional  ac- 
tion, and  co\]ld  not  be  used  as  a  means 
to  deter  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Congress  or  its  committees.  Further,  the 
use  of  the  declaratory  Judgment's  mech- 
anism is  optional  and  need  not  be  in- 
voked. Of  course,  there  will  be  many 
contempt  sitiiations  that  will  not  raise 
Issues  calling  for  immediate  determina- 
tion by  the  courts.  However,  many  situ- 
ations do  arise  where  there  is  a  need  for 
a  darlflcatlon  of  the  underlying  Issue 


of  contempt  without  concern  for  the  fact 
that  the  witness  has  failed  to  divulge  in- 
formation. 

Linking  this  with  my  earlier  proposal 
to  establish  a  special  committee  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  to  consider  con- 
tempt situations,  it  would  be  the  func- 
tion of  that  committee,  not  only  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  whether  a  con- 
tempt citation  should  issue,  but  whether 
the  Congress  should  obtain  from  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  a  declaration  of  the 
legal  relations  between  the  Congress  and 
the  recalcitrant  witness.  The  House  of 
Congress  concerned  would  then  be  free 
to  act  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  as  it  sees  fit. 

With  the  tremendous  workload  facing 
the  Congress  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
improving  the  procedures  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  These  two  proposals 
on  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
tMr.  Lindsay]  and  I  have  joined  repre- 
sent substantial  steps  forward  in  the  field 
of  contempt  procedure,  increasing  both 
the  speed  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
Congress  can  deal  with  contempt  situa- 
tions. 


WOOL  IMPORTS 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  wool  textile  import  figures  have 
just  become  available.  They  make 
ominous  reading  against  a  backgroxmd 
of  plant  closings  and  partial  shutdowns. 

It  seems  ironic  to  me  that  President 
Kennedy  can  find  the  time  to  go  to 
Europe,  to  bask  in  the  plaudits  of 
friendly  throngs,  but  he  still  cannot  find 
time  to  do  something  about  wool  Imports 
as  he  has  promised  now  for  upwards  of 
2  years.  It  would  appear  that  cheers 
in  Europe  are  more  important  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  than  Jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  not  comment  on 
this  matter  of  protecting  Jobs  in  the  wool 
industry  at  this  time  were  it  not  for 
severe  attacks  recently  leveled  against 
me  by  the  Democratic  Oovenu>r  of  my 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  My  Governor 
criticized  me  for  voting  against  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  ARA.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks.  Governor 
King  stated  that  the  additional  funds 
would  create  an  estimated  191  Jobs  In 
New  Hampshire.  He  accused  me  of 
turning  my  back  on  the  unemployed. 

When  I  think  of  the  possibility  of  los- 
hig  14,000  Jobs  In  wool  manufacturing 
which  we  already  have  and  contrast  this 
with  the  possibility  of  191  speculated 
Jobs,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  remain 
silent. 

Paid  woiicers  for  the  ARA— Demo- 
cratic hatchetmen — are  circulating 
through  my  district,  questioning  votes 
against  the  ARA  and  the  alleged  loss  of 
191  new  Jobs.  But.  what  is  the  Demo- 
craUc  Party  doing  to  protect  14,000  jobs 
in  the  wool  industry?    These  are  Jobs 
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we  already  have.  Whole  communities 
depend  on  them.  The  rapidly  increasing 
wool  Imports  directly  threaten  them.  As 
I  have  already  pointed  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  plant  closings  and  shut- 
downs have  been  moimting  steadily,  but 
nothing  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest  figures  show 
that  wool  imports  continue  to  increase. 
A  report  prepared  by  Daniel  B.  Gordon, 
director  of  research  for  the  Northern 
Textile  Association,  follows: 

UJS.  imports  of  wool  manufacturers  con- 
tinued to  set  alltlme  records  In  April  1968. 
General  Importe  dtirlng  that  month  totaled 
14,800,000  square  yards  equivalent,  an  all- 
time  AprU  high. 

Imparts  during  the  first  4  months  of  196S 
totaled  50,200,000  square  yards  equivalent, 
41  percent  more  than  the  35.700,000  square 
yards  equivalent  imported  diiring  the  first 
4  months  last  year.  A  breakdown  of  mftjor 
segments  Is  shown  below: 


Million  SQuarp  yards 

January- 
Aprfl  1S62 

Jannary- 

Apru  iges 

cbsnce 

Top  and  yarn 

Fabric 

Woven  apparrt. 

Knit  goeds  and  aU 
other. 

1L6 

17. » 
1.8 

4.5 

14.4 

27.3 
l.« 

ft.8 

+28 
+53 
-11 

+51 

Total„ 

35.7 

W.2 

441 

Following  Is  a  toeakdown  by  country  of 
January-April  imports  for  1B61  and  1963. 


MiUioo  square  yards 

Percent 

Jauuary- 
AprUI9e2 

Jannary- 
AprUUtt 

change 

United  KlnBdom 

Japan 

Italy 

8.3 

8.6 

10.1 

8.7 

7.1 
13.4 

16.2 
13.5 

-14 

+56 
+80 

Another 

+55 

Total.„ 

35.7 

50.2 

+41 

The  total  for  the  12-month  period  ending 
AprU  1963  Is  165  million  square  yards  eqiUva- 
lent.  the  11th  straight  la-month  record  hlfl^ 


MR.  RUDOIfH  FAUPL 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Atbss]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
workers  delegate  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  Ck>nferenoe  for  1963 
was  Mr.  Rixlolph  Faupl.  Aside  from 
being  the  UJ3.  workers'  delegate.  Mr. 
Faupl  was  the  workers'  vice  pre^dent  of 
the  47th  session. 

Mr.  Faupl  was  occupying  the  chair 
when  the  delegate  from  South  Africa 
addressed  the  Conference.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  African  Nations  put  on  a 
demonstration  against  South  Africa  be- 
ing represented.  Mr.  Faupl  handled 
himself  admirably  and  gained  the  re- 
spect of  the  Conference  for  his  fair  but 
Arm  decision. 
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The  following  Is  the  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Faupl  to  the  Conference: 

Addssss  bt  BtrooLPH  Fatjk..  U.S.  Wokkzbs' 
Delcoatx  to  the  47tb  AmruAi.  CovratEWCX 

or  THK  IimEBITATIONAI.  LABOB  QBGAKIZATION 

Oenxva,  SwrrzxRLAMD,  Jtxnx  1963 

Mr.  Preeldent,  first  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  to  you  my  personal 
appreciation — and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  oC 
the  other  officers  of  the  Conference  and,  In- 
deed, for  all  the  delegates — ^for  your  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  presidency  of  this  Con- 
ference under  such  trying  circiunstances. 

None  of  us  could  have  foreseen  when  we 
met  here  a  few  days  ago,  the  events  which 
were  to  confront  us.  Certainly,  I  had  no 
Idea  when  the  Workers*  members  of  the  Con- 
ference conferred  on  me  the  high  honor  of 
their  designation  as  vice  president  of  the 
Conference  that  I  would  be  called  to  preside 
over  the  Conference  under  unprecedented 
circumstances.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
President,  to  repeat  briefly  some  of  the 
things  I  said  at  that  time  in  the  light  of  all 
that  has  happened  since  then. 

First  and  foremost,  Mr.  President  and 
delegates  to  this  Canf»?ence,  with  every  fiber 
of  my  beinc  I  abhor  and  detest  racial  dis- 
crimination  In  every  form  and  wherever  It 
may  exist.  During  my  entire  adult  life  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  American  trade 
union  movement  which  Is  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  hiunan  rights  must  be  uni- 
versal. We  know  that  In  o\ir  own  country 
the  fundamental  right  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom  from  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished for  all  of  ovir  citizens.  The  American 
trade  unions  say:  Men  must  be  free  and 
equal  everywhere.  Discrimination  must  be 
wiped  out  whether  its  victims  are  Negroes 
in  Alabama.  Jews  In  Moscow,  or  Africans  In 
the  so-called  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Apartheid  In  South  Africa  is  not  only  a 
critoe  against  the  Africans  against  whom  it 
Is  directed,  It  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  ILO  and  to  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  It  is  an  affrcxit  against  all  hu- 
manity which  must  be  eliminated  by  every 
and  any  legal  means  whldti  is  available.  And 
I  say  that  as  long  as  racial  persecution  is  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  CJovemment  of  South 
Africa,  that  Government  has  no  place  either 
in  this  organization  or  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. Therefore,  I  support  wholeheartedly 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made  In  this 
Conference  to  utUtoe  legal  and  constitutional 
means  to  exclude  South  Africa  from  the  ILO, 
the  United  Nations  and  every  other  inter- 
national organlaatkm  untU  it  abcmdons  Its 
Infamous  apartheid  policy. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  towsrd  wiping  out  racial 
inequality,  but  we  recognise  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  That  is  why  In  our 
American  trade  unkms.  white  and  Negro 
workers  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
continuing  struggle— which  we  are  winning 
every  day — to  remove  from  ovir  land  the  in- 
justice of  racial  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion. We  are  strengthened  by  the  knowledge 
that  in  this  struggle  are  engaged  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 
and  the  Oovemment  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Conference  has  demon- 
strated that  the  fundamental  Institutions 
of  this  Organization  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted.  They  must  be  strengthened  and 
they  must  be  defended.  Par  me.  the  tnoat 
important  of  these  institutions  is  the  tripar- 
tite structure  of  the  UX).  Therefore,  I 
regret  that  the  Director  General's  report  does 
not  evidence  fun  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
trlpartitism  In  the  ILO. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  nowhere  does 
the  report  really  discuss  the  tripartite  idea 
itself.  What  are  the  strengths  of  tripar- 
tltlsm  In  the  ILO  and  what  are  its  weak- 
nessesf  What  are  the  most  effective  forms 
of   tripartite  participation?     How  can   the 


tripartite  principle  be  iqiplled  in  tiie 
fields  of  ILO  activity  such  as  technical  as- 
sistance? WhMt  Is  the  relation idiip  of  free- 
dom of  aaaociatlan  for  workers'  and  employ- 
ers' organizations  within  member  countries 
to  genuine  tripartite  representation  in  the 
ILO?  These  are  Insic  questions  which  must 
be  considered  if  we  wish  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing and  effective  tripartite  structure  in 
the  ILO. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  role  of  em- 
ployers' and  workers'  organizations  in  the 
ILO  Is  at  stake  in  several  important  pro- 
posals In  the  report. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  proposals  for  deal- 
ing with  Industrial  problems.  Tlsnod  on  my 
own  firsthand  knowledge  and  experience,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  participation  in 
the  Industrial  committees  of  representatives 
of  workers'  and  employers'  organizations  with 
a  direct  knowledge  and  Interest  In  Industrial 
problems  has  given  a  reaUstlc  direction  to 
ILO  activities  which  would  have  been  impos- 
sible wltiiout  such  grassroots  participation. 

Therefore.  I  find  It  difflcult  to  \UKterstaad 
why  at  this  very  time  when  rapid  technolog- 
ical change  could  render  the  industrial  com- 
mittees nxjre  useful  than  ever  before.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  essential  ILO  activity 
should  be  pared  down. 

The  rep(nt  alao  shows  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  tripartitism  in  Its  treatment  ot 
worktfs'  education.  This  is  a  phase  ot  the 
ZLO's  program  the  free  trade  unions  first 
propoaed  and  have  subsequently  vigorously 
supported.  The  function  of  this  program  is 
fundamentally  one  of  helping  the  trade 
unions  to  develc^  their  own  workers'  educa- 
tion activities. 

The  report  proposes  that  the  ILO  ahould 
no  longer  "limit  Itself  to  mertiy  suiHDorting 
activities  determined  by  other  organiza- 
tions." It  U  siiggested  Instead  that  the  TUi. 
without  consulting  the  trade  imlons  or 
cooperating  with  them,  attempt  to  "train" 
trade  union  leaders  in  their  basic  responal- 
biliUes. 

Mr.  President,  I  regard  as  highly  ""r^^^'l 
and  dangerous  the  idea  that  somehow  the 
ILO  can  take  over  from  the  trade  si^t^n* 
the  fundamental  control  of  workers'  educa- 
tion. Certainly  it  is  not  the  ZLO's  Job  to 
inculcate  among  trade  unionists  the  Ideas 
of  ite  "experU"  regarding  such  highly  con- 
troversial questions  as  the  trade  union's 
role  in  society,  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween trade  unions  and  the  government  or 
the  fundamental  functions  of  the  trade  union 
itself. 

The  ILO  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion in  the  field  of  workers'  education  with- 
out straying  beyond  ite  legitinutte  Xunctloh. 
The  ILO  should  not  attempt  to  carry  on 
workers'  education  programs  Independent  of 
the  trade  unions.  Instead.  It  should  work 
with  and  through  free  and  independent 
trade  unions  and  with  the  maximum  poasibls 
assistance  from  the  international  free  trade 
union  movement. 

I  stress  that  only  free  and  Independent 
trade  unions  can  advance  the  workers'  wel- 
fare. This  principle  has  been  set  forth  in 
many  an  Important  ILO  pronouncement. 
Unfortunately,  however,  not  only  do  we  still 
have  the  so-called  "trade  xinlons"  In  Com- 
munist and  other  totalitarian  countries  com- 
pletely tied  to  the  ruling  political  group  but 
we  also  see  increasing  government  domina- 
tion and  control  of  trade  unions  In  some 
other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
ILO  could  not  be  more  effective  than  It  has 
been  in  bringing  the  govemmenta  of  such 
coimtries  to  a  better  xmderstandlng  of  the 
need  for  free  and  democratic  trade  unions, 
independent  of  government  or  employer 
domination  and  control. 

At  last  year's  conference  I  propoaed  that 
the  ILO  establish  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  human  rights.  8aeh  a 
program  oould  point  the  way  toward  govern- 
ment   encouragement    to    organlaatton    ot 
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,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  re- 
unreallstlc  view  of  the  role 


of  Communist  and  other  totalitarian  coun- 
tries In  the  Organisation.  It  may  be  that 
repreeentatlves  of  such  countries  and  of  the 
ftee  democratic  cotmtrles  must  sit  side  by 
side  In  the  ILO  but  that  does  not  alter  for 
a  moment  the  vast  chasm  between  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  in  the  Communist  world 
and  freedom  and  human  rights  In  the  demo- 
cratic countries,  lliese  fundamental  dif- 
ferences cannot  be  wished  away. 

Since  Mr.  Faupl  was  the  Workers'  Vice 
President  of  the  session  he  chose  to  make 
a  closing  ^leech  to  the  Conference  which 
follows: 

CLOSZNO  SPKCCB  ST  RXTDOLPH  PaUPL,  WoRKZBS' 

VicB  PaxsmaMT  or  tbz  47th  Sxssion  or  thx 

iMTBUf  ATUUtAI,  LABOB  CONTBaZMCB,  GkNSVA, 

Swzmaiaico,  Juws  1903 

Ifr.  President,  as  I  take  the  rostrum  to 
make  a  closing  statement  to  thU  47th  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  I 
fed  that  ezpreeslon  of  the  customary  senti- 
ments, however  sincere,  would  be  inappropri- 
ate In  the  light  of  aU  that  has  happened 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 

This  Conference  has  tested  the  strength 
and  purpose  and  the  fundamentel  principles 
of  the  ILO.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  this 
Organization  has  stood  up  to  the  test. 

We  havto  not  foundered.  Neither  have  we 
betrayed  the  basic  precepts  of  social  Justice, 
freedom  and  dignity  which  are  at  the  very 
core  of  the  ILO. 

Each  of  ua  here  present  at  this  Conference 
has  been  met  with  a  challenge,  a  challenge  to 
the  very  existence  of  this  Organization.  We 
have  met  this  challenge  and  the  ILO  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  course  that  you, 
the  delegates  to  this  Conference — worker, 
employer,  and  government  alike — have  cho- 
sen. In  the  words  of  the  Director  General, 
we  have  not  run  away  from  the  battle. 

The  actions  this  Conference  has  taken  will 
establish,  or  lay  the  groundwork  for  estab- 
lishing, new  standards  In  important  fields 
which  will  bring  greater  secxirlty  and  better 
health  and  safety  to  millions  of  workers 
all  over  the  world. 

The  decisions  we  have  taken  for  adoption 
ot  these  international  Instruments  lend  con- 
crete support  to  the  conviction  of  the  work- 
ers' group  that  the  standard-setting  activi- 
ties of  the  ILO  have  not  diminished  In 
Importance.  TO  the  eontrary,  in  today's  rap- 
Idly  changing  world  this  phase  of  the  ILO's 
program  can  be  and  should  be  of  greater 
significance  than  ever  before. 

It  is  fitting  that  In  this  year  when  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on  the  struggle 
to  achieve  racial  equality  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  this  Conference  has  sought 
to  appraise  the  effects  thus  far  of  the  inter- 
national Inslnunents  against  discrimination 
in  employment  adopted  Just  5  years  ago. 
We  have  seen  that  progress  has  been  made; 
but  in  my  own  country  and  In  many  others 
Including  the  Communist  countries  which 
claim  to  have  eliminated  racial  discrimina- 
tion, equality  of  opportunity  is  not  yet  as- 
sured. This  stock-taking  has  been  worth- 
while If  only  to  point  the  way  to  the  Job 
that  still  remains  to  be  done  to  end  racial 
discrimination  wherever  it  may  still  exist. 

The  report  of  the  Director  General  placed 
before  us  gave  rise  to  a  very  useful  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  fundamental  problems 
and  Issues  we  face  in  the  ILO.  That  report 
was  not  meant  to  give  definitive  answers  and 
it  did  not. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  own  comments  on  it, 
there  were  parts  of  the  report  with  which 
I  personally  disagreed.  But  I  do  feel  that  the 
report  and  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  on  it  have  been  constructive.  They 
should  help  to  lay  the  basis  for  Insuring 
that  the  Oiijanlzatlon  will  continue  to  be  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
workers. 


Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  picture  is 
not  all  bright.  NObody  oould  be  more  con- 
scious of  the  critical  pr(>blems  we  face  than 
I.  Although  I  regretted  very  much  the  deci- 
sion of  our  African  colleagues  to  leave  the 
Conference,  I  felt— «nd  I  stlU  feel— that  this 
Organisation  can  survive  cmly  if  it  continues 
to  adhere  to  fundamental  .legal  and  con- 
stitutional means.  The  end  never  Justifies 
the  means  If  the  means  themselves  are  not 
worthy. 

Now  we  must  look  to  the  future.  We  must 
find  constitutional  methods  for  excluding 
from  our  ranks  those  who  deliberately,  and 
as  a  matter  ot  policy,  flout  the  principles  of 
hiunan  rights  the  ILO  espouses. 

I  for  one  never  doubted  the  Justice  of  the 
objectives  sought  by  our  African  colleagues 
when  they  decided  to  leave  this  Conference. 
I  want  to  Join  with  them  In  seeking  lawful 
means  to  accomplish  those  objectives. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Africa  needs  the  ILO, 
but  it  is  Just  as  true  that  the  ILO  needs 
Africa.  This  temporary  rift  based  on  honest 
differences  of  opinion  must  be  healed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

We  must  all  get  on  with  the  historic  task 
of  the  ILO  of  improving  the  welfare  and  en- 
siulng  the  freedom  of  workers  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  my  fundamental  conviction 
that  these  objectives  can  best  be  attained 
by  strengthening  In  every  way  possible  the 
tripartite  structive  ot  this  Organisation. 

I  ootUd  not  close  these  remarks.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, without  expressing  to  you  my  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  for  the  selfless  way 
in  which  you  took  up  the  reins  of  this  Con- 
ference at  its  most  critical  moment.  I  know 
I  speak  for  all  the  worker  delegates  In  say- 
ing: Thanks  for  a  Job  well  done.  By  bring- 
ing thU  Conference  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances you  have  made  a  lasting  contribution 
to  the  ILO  we  shall  long  remember. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
views  expressed  by  all  of  our  delegates, 
whether  they  be  workers,  employers  or 
Government,  are  very  similar.  It  is  my 
hope  that  after  the  congressional  review 
is  completed  that  means  will  be  found 
to  strengthen  the  ILO  along  the  lines  of 
its  original  purpose. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
having  designated  me  as  an  adviser.  I 
also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  our  conference's  senior  adviser, 
Hon.  Roger  W.  Tubby,  who  is  the  J3S. 
representative  to  the  UJS.  Mission  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  Ublted  NaUons 
and  other  international  organizations  for 
the  many  courtesies  he  and  Mrs.  Tubby 
extended  to  the  delegation. 


TAX  REVISION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bill]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  SpeaOcer,  certain  to  be 
the  single  most  Important  legislative 
matter  before  Congress  this  session  is  the 
much-discussed  tax  revision  program. 

Current  tax  rates  fixed  at  wartime 
levels  have  outlived  th^  Intended  pur- 
pose. Near  confiscatory  rates  were  im- 
posed to  limit  dollars  in  consumers' 
hands.  In  this  way,  consumers  were  un- 
able to  chase  after  and  drive  prices  up- 
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ward  on  goods  in  scarce  supply.  Thus, 
it  was  believed,  Inflation  might  be 
avoided. 

Today  the  need  for  tax  rate  revisions  is 
laid  at  many  doors.  Couched  in  velvet 
terms,  it  is  described  as  an  "economic 
stimulant."  More  harshly,  it  is  recog- 
nized as  an  antirecession  measure.  At 
the  heart  of  the  issue  is  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  continuing  tm^nployment 
problem  by  increasing  consumer  spend- 
ing and  investment. 

Centers  of  controversy  swirl  over 
whether  the  tax  cuts  should  be  primarily 
aimed  at  encouraging  capital  formation 
to  launch  a  new  wave  of  risk-taking  and 
Job-creating  investments,  or  whetlier 
emphasis  should  be  directed  to  cutting 
taxes  of  those  with  lower  and  middle  in- 
comes in  order  to  stimulate  individual 
consumer  spending.  Final  compnmiise 
is  almost  certain  to  encompass  both. 

Threatened  addition  of  $8.8  billion  in 
fiscal  1963  to  the  near -overwhelming 
Federal  debt  poses  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  enactment  of  this  legislation.  If  tax 
cuts  are  to  be  passed,  nonessential  new 
spending  programs  must  be  more  care- 
fully reviewed.  Government  expendi- 
tures must  be  brought  under  control. 

With  present  deficits  soon  to  be  under 
our  belts  and  with  new,  huge  deficits  al- 
ready forecast  for  next  year,  the  issue  of 
Federal  indebtedness  looms  large  and 
bold. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  tax  pro- 
gram will  cause  a  $10.5  billion  net  revenue 
loss.  Some  doubt  has  been  voiced  over 
the  Government's  ability  to  absorb  this 
large  indebtedness. 

From  among  recent  comments  appear- 
ing In  the  press,  I  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing cross  section  of  viewpoints  whi^ 
I  am  hopeful  will  be  as  valuable  to  oUiers 
as  it  has  been  to  me. 

(From  Newsweek] 

How  To  HXLP  TBX   POOB 

(By  Henry  Haslitt) 

On  the  argiiment  that  It  will  put  zip  in 
the  economy  and  reduce  or  wipe  out  tinem- 
ployment,  the  President  and  his  advisers 
are  planning  to  Increase  spending  and  cut 
taxes,  and  so  bring  about  a  budget  defldt 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  some  $12  billion. 
On  the  argimient  that  it  will  help  the  little 
fellow,  as  well  as  increase  mass  purchasing 
power,  the  biggest  tax  slashes  are  to  be  made 
on  Incomes  of  $3,000  or  less  and  the  smaUest 
percentage  cuts  on  the  largest  Incomes.  As, 
in  addition,  nearly  a  million  low-bracket 
taxpayers  are  to  be  removed  from  the  tax 
rolls  altogether,  the  net  effect  will  be  to 
Increase  tax  discrimination  against  those 
who  earn  the  higher  Incomes. 

Let  MM  assume  that  neither  of  theee  pro- 
posals is  designed  for  mere  vote  catching, 
but  is  made  with  perfect  sincerity.  It  Is 
nonetheless  true  that  both  of  th«n  rest  on 
fiagrant  economic  fallacies.  Budget  deficits 
would  hurt,  not  help,  workers  and  peoi^e 
with  low  4ncomea.  Punitive  t^Kfttl^>n  on 
people  with  higher  Incomes,  and  limitation 
or  disaUowance  of  honest  deductions  (stig- 
matized as  loopholes)  must  also  h\ut.  not 
help,  workers  with  low  incomes. 

nrruiTZON  d  a  tax 
Cutting  taxes  on  low  Inoomes,  at  the  cost 
of  a  huge  budget  deficit,  will  not  Increase 
the  purehaaing  power  of  low-lncooM  groups. 
For  if  the  deficit  is  «"«"fiMl  by  bortowing 
from  the  banks  and  Increasing  the  money 
supply  (as  It  ahnoet  Inevitably  will  be).  It 
will  create  Inflation.    It  will  drive  up  prices. 


And  tbe  hitter  prices  will  eat  up  any  In- 
crease in  nominal  dollar  purchasing  power. 
The  lower  Income  groups  wUl  not  be  able 
to  buy  any  more  with  their  Increased  supply 
of  depreciated  doUars  than  they  coiild  with 
fewer  but  better  dollars.  Their  Increased 
purchasing  power  will  fade  away. 

Equally  fallacious  Is  the  Idea  that  budget 
deficits  create  prosperity  and  Increase  em- 
ployment. They  do  mean  Inflation.  They 
do  raise  prices.  But  they  can  Increase  em- 
ployment only  to  the  extent  that  they  lower 
real  wages,  that  Is.  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  rise  In  prices  Is  not  offset  by  an  equal 
or  greater  Increase  In  wage  rates.  Any  pros- 
perity brought  by  Inflation  is  at  best  evanes- 
cent. It  can  be  kept  going  only  by  greater 
and  greater  doses  of  inflation. 

The  belief  that  deflclts  cure  unemployment 
got  a  crushing  refutation  In  the  1930's,  when 
for  10  years  an  average  annual  deficit  equiva- 
lent to  $19.7  billion  today  (as  a  percentage 
of  GNP)  was  accompanied  by  average  un- 
employment of  18.6  percent  of  the  labor 
force. 

don't  punish  sitcczss 

Punitive  taxation  of  corporations  and  of 
high-income  earners  also  hurts  workers  and 
low-income  earners.  For  whatever  hurts 
profits  and  capital  accimixilation,  whatever 
discourages  saving  and  Investment,  means 
fewer  Jobs,  makes  labor  lees  productive,  and 
makes  real  wages  lower  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  Again  and  again  In  the  last  year 
the  administration  has  deplored  whatever 
hurts  "initiative,  risktaking,  and  effort." 
But  Its  spending  and  tax  recommendations 
bear  little  relation  to  this  verbal  concern. 

A  program  that  would  truly  help  workers 
and  other  low-income  groups  woiild  be  al- 
most the  exact  opposite  of  the  one  the  ad- 
ministration Is  proposing.  It  would  slash 
spending  enough  to  balance  the  budget  at 
present  revenue  levels.  For  it  woiild  recog- 
nize that  all  expenditxires  have  to  be  paid 
in  one  way  or  another;  that  a  deficit  is  paid 
for  by  inflation;  and  that  Inflation  is  a 
peculiarly  vicious  form  of  tax,  falling  most 
heavily  on  workers. 

A  program  truly  designed  to  help  wage- 
earners  would  terminate  the  punitive  tax 
rates  on  high  Incomes.  It  would  slash  such 
rates  Immediately  to  a  top  level  of  90  per- 
cent, on  the  ground  that  anything  above 
that  is  pnlma  fade  confiscatory  and  a  pro- 
found disootiragement  to  Inltative,  effort, 
risktaking,  capital  accumulation,  saving,  and 
the  investment  that  Increases  employment, 
productivity,  and  real  wages.  For  the  same 
reason  it  would  mitigate  esUte  taxes,  capital 
gains  taxes,  and  double  taxation  of  divi- 
dends. 

In  brief,  It  would  halt  all  pxmltive  policies 
and  approve  a  tax  program  to  maximize 
production. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Trx  PaxsmiNT's  Dm  Waxninq 

It  was  a  remarkable  warning  to  come  from 
anyone,  let  alone  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  Downturn  and  **>taittTr  await  the 
American  economy  if  Congress  rejects  the 
proposed  tax  reductions,  cuts  the  Inidget,  and 
tries  to  hold  down  the  national  debt. 

Ihe  thinking  behind  this  dire  prediction, 
as  developed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  In  the  text 
of  a  speech  yesterday.  Is  no  less  remarkable. 

It  seems  that  back  In  1957  the  Republican 
administration  and  Democratic  Congress  XatA. 
a  tragically  wrong  turn;  they  decided  to  keep 
the  debt  limit  unreallstically  low,  to  ttgtitj>n 
monetary  policy  and  to  reject  all  efforts  at 
tax  reduction.  "Hie  harsh  results  of  those 
dedaloDS,"  says  the  President,  "are  stlU  with 
us" — in  a  word,  slower  ■'^"^mlr  growth. 

Most  Americana,  whose  economic  lot  is  far 
from  harsh,  may  question  this  reading  ot 
their  condition.  They  might  also  think  the 
past  5  years,  or  any  such  span,  is  a  some- 
what brief  period  on  which  to  base  a  warn- 


ing of  economic  catastrophe.  And  they 
might  be  distiirbed  at  the  Impllcaticms  of 
this  analysis. 

One  Implication  is  that  this  economy  must 
be  made  to  grow  furiously,  at  a  predeter- 
mined rate,  year  after  year.  No  economy  can 
do  that  tndeOnltely;  tiie  etlmuluB  of  Gov- 
ernment inflation  has  always  worn  out,  ex- 
ploslvdy  or  otherwise.  The  relative  mild- 
ness of  recent  recesaions  Is  tribute  to  the 
ability  Ol  the  American  economy  to  keep 
booms  frcnn  getting  out  of  hand  and  thus 
soften  the  recrurlng  pauses. 

What  makes  the  economy  pause  or  exp>and 
at  any  given  time  is  not  wholly  the  result  of 
Oovemment  policies,  important  as  they  have 
grown.  It  Is  the  result  of  a  whole  complex 
of  conditions.  Including  whether  consumers 
generally  find  their  current  needs  well  taken 
care  of.  The  theory  of  growth  without 
pause  Is  In  effect  an  argument  that  con- 
sumers and  bxislnesses  should  constantiy  and 
vastly  Increase  their  annual  spending,  no 
matter  for  what  purpose. 

If  the  Government  could,  as  It  believes 
it  can,  produce  such  a  perpetual-motion 
growth,  then  the  past  6  years  wotild  show 
it.  Government  policies  have  not  been  re- 
strictive. Monetary  policy  has  generally  been 
one  of  ease.  Fiscal  policy  has  been  what 
is  called  "expansionary."  to  put  it  mUdly. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  January  budg- 
et message,  the  cumtilative  Federal  deficits 
of  the  past  5  fiscal  years  total  over  $34 
billion.  Federal  spending  from  fiscal  1957 
through  the  estimated  figtu-e  for  1964  re- 
veals a  rise  of  about  $30  bUllon.  According 
to  Washington's  theories,  all  that  shoidd  have 
been  a  powerful  economic  stimulus.  Tet 
Washington  now  complains  that  the  econ- 
omy has  grown  only  moderately,  falling  short 
of  Its  potential  by  about  $30  billion. 

Instead  of  admitting  the  possibility  that 
something  might  be  wrong  with  the  theory, 
the  Government  argument  amounts  to  this: 
For  30  years,  not  Just  I,  the  deficit  theory 
hasnt  worked;  therefore  we  must  have  much 
bigger  spending  and  deficits  and  further  ag- 
gravate the  dollar's  difficulties  with  tax  cuts 
and  still  easier  money. 

To  support  his  argument  the  President 
quotes  De  TocquevUle:  "The  great  advan- 
tage of  Americans  consists  in  their  being 
able  to  conunlt  faults  which  they  may  after- 
ward repair" — meaning  in  tbe  present  case 
that  the  Government  must  abandon  restraint 
and  plunge  into  a  new  flurry  of  activity. 

For  our  part  we  are  not  so  ■^mfy^B'  im  the 
President  about  the  economic  future.  Bat 
we  will  agree  that  "downturn  and  rtlsnetnr" 
are  possible  If  the  country  does  not  soon 
repair  the  Government's  faulty  economio. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
EisxNBOwB's    1954    Slash    Spdib^    Bubi- 

NBSS:    HXSTQZT    PbOVXS   TaX  CtJT    VaLD^ 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter^ 

President  ^nnedy's  ambitious  tax  pro- 
gram bothers  some  Ooni^'eeamen  and  lay- 
men alike  because  it  is  based  on  an  ad- 
mittedly paradoxical  premise:  Tlie  United 
States  can  Increaae  revenues  by  cutting 
taxea. 

But  this  Is  neither  economic  sleight  of 
hand  nor  fiscal  fakery.  It  y  no  more  an 
outrage  against  orthodoxy  than  the  ageoM 
business  principle  that  an  entrepreneur  can 
often  increase  his  profits  by  cutting  prleee. 

Recent  history  has  proved  that  It  can 
work.  When  the  Baenbower  administra- 
tion cut  taiee  by  $7  bOUoii  in  1964,  Federal 
revenues  r^ained  their  prior  level  a  year 
later  and  roee  anottier  $7  bimoii  in  tbe  sub- 
sequent 12  months. 

Similarly,  the  Austrian  Government  cut 
taxea  deeply  four  timee  since  19f0,  the  lataet 
reduction  wT^^wg  oBtf  laat  year.  In  tfie 
first  three  instaaeee,  at  least,  tax  reeeipU 
quickly  reached  and  surpassed  the  precut 
mark. 
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AmmtMtMo  uMuumm 

But  deficits  are  not  the  oolj  argument 
marshaled  against  the  President's  program. 
There  te  a  growing  sentiment  among  both  lib- 
eral and  conservative  critics  that  the  planned 
cuts  are  (a)  too  late,  (b)  too  small  to  be 
effective,  and  (c)  spread  over  too  long  a 
period. 

In  the  first  year,  for  example,  they  instet 
the  projected  net  loes  in  revenues  of  $2.7 
billion  te  too  small  to  do  much  good,  par- 
ticularly when  offset  by  more  than  $2  billion 
drained  out  of  the  private  sector  by  Increased 
social  security  taxee. 

An  even  more  serious  challenge  te  posed 
by  the  controversial  nature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposate  for  structural  tax  reforms. 
Most  of  these  are  designed  to  ellnxinate  hard- 
ships or  special  inrivilegee.  Various  pressure 
groupe  can  b^  expected  to  make  a  spirited 
fight  to  preeerve  the  latter  category. 

But  the  biggest  single  reform,  accounting 
for  $2.3  bUllon  of  the  $3J  billion  In  added 
receipts  anticipated  from  struct\iral  reforms, 
te  frankly  conceived  as  a  revenue-rateing 
measive.  Thte  te  the  5-percent  floor  under 
Itemized  deductions.  And  since  it  affects 
some  24  million  tax  returns,  it  will  probably 
stir  up  m<ve  grassroots  opposition  to  the 
program  than  any  other  single  measure. 

nnXON'S    WABNINO 

There  te  some  indication  that  tbe  admlnte- 
tratlon  may  be  willing  to  Jettison  tax  reform 
in  thte  session  of  Congress  if  a  fight  over 
reform  holds  up  the  pressing  matter  of  tax 
reduction.  But  Secretary  Dillon  has  warned 
that  elimination  of  revenue-producing  re- 
forms will  necessitate  scaling  down  the  tax 
cuts  by  a  proportionate  amount. 

At  any  rate,  the  program  faces  a  stormy 
congreesional  battle  stretching  out  for  many 
months  and  possibly  even  into  next  year. 
And  moat  of  the  contention  will  be  bcued  on 
these  three  arguments: 

The  program  would  be  too  coetly  in  terms 
of  deficit  financing. 

It  would  fall  to  accomplteh  what  it  te  de- 
signed to  do. 

Tbe  President's  propoeed  reforms  are  In- 
equitabte  or  woxild  be  such  a  drag  on  tax 
reduction  itself  that  they  should  be  post- 
poned to  a  later  session  of  Congrees. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor | 
Tax   Cut:  Tbx   Rxaz.  Rxason 

Tax  reduction — If  It  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished— te  going  to  have  to  thread  Its  way 
through  a  formidable  maze  of  misconcep- 
tions. 

It  has,  unf(Nrtunately,  been  advocated  for 
a  number  of  wrong  reasons;  and  the  real 
reason  for  It  takes  a  bit  of  explanation. 

First,  the  case  for  tax  reduction  got  off  on 
the  wrong  foot  because  it  was  hitched  by 
some  advocates  to  a  theory  that  budget 
deficits  are  per  se  a  good  thing. 

Thte  was  appealing  last  year  when  the 
United  States  seemed  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  a  receeslon.  Bnployment  still  is  not  what 
it  shotild  be  and  Inislnees  activity  te  not  In  a 
boom,  but  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
that  "omporate  profita  hit  a  record  peace- 
time pace  In  late  1082."  So  there  Is  no  ap- 
parent urgency  about  preventing  a  tallspin. 

Furthermore,  President  Kennedy  explicitly 
rejected  the  "deficits  for  deflclte'  sake"  theete 
when  he  told  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York 
In  December  that,  "If  the  Oovemment  Is  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  it  must 
not  spend  a  penny  more  than  can  be  Justified 
on  the  grounds  of  national  need  and  spent 
with  maximum  efllclency."  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  what  Wnjiua  Mnxa,  chairman  of 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  calls  "in- 
creased control  ot  tbe  rlsee  in  expenditures." 
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But  hardly  bad  tbe  Chief  Executive  sub- 
mitted hte  tax  message  to  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 24  before  controversy  began  over  whether 
the  propoeed  rate  cuts  should  be  made  chiefiy 
to  leave  more  ptirchaslng  power  In  circula- 
tion at  the  low-Income,  consumer  end  of  the 
scale  or  be  aimed  at  reetoring  incentive  for 
rtek  inveatment  in  the  high-income  brackets. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Kezmedy  had  talked  in  hte 
state  of  the  Union  message  about  the  desir- 
ability of  "the  greatest  Increase  going  to  our 
low-Income  consumers."  But  he  spoke  there 
alao  of  encouraging  "the  initiative  and  risk- 
taking  on  which  our  free  enterprise  system 
depends." 

The  two  types  of  cuts  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. What  the  Treasiiry  Department  pro- 
poses te  that  over  a  period  of  3  years,  by  an- 
nual stages,  the  minimnnn  personal  Income 
tax  rate  be  reduced  from  20  to  14  per- 
cent and  that  other  rates  be  reduced  cor- 
reepondlngly  (that  te,  by  about  three- tenths) 
all  the  way  up  the  ip«duated  scale  to  65 
percent  in  place  of  the  present  91  percent 
maximum. 

From  the  fact  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands more  taxpayers  in  the  lower  brackets 
than  there  are  In  the  higher  ones,  the  effect 
of  thte  te  to  sacrifice  more  revenue  (leave 
more  purchasing  or  investing  power  in  cir- 
culation) among  small  taxpayers,  In  the  ag- 
gregate, than  among  large  ones. 

Even  thte  te  not  going  to  make  small  tax- 
payers wealthy,  nor  cause  many  rich  ones 
to  buy  yachts.  Assuming  the  full  effect  of 
the  propoeed  program,  a  man  and  wife  earn- 
ing $5,000  a  year,  with  two  children  would 
save  $06  a  year  out  of  a  present  tax  lUblllty 
of  $300.  A  man  with  $50,000  a  year  fncome 
would  save  more  dollars  but  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  hte  bill. 

MUCH  or  BAVIMGS  WItX  GO  TO  PAT  DEBTS 

Various  small  polte  indicate  that  the  first 
thing  many  smaU  taxpayers  think  of.  If 
they  get  such  a  saving,  te  to  pay  off  some 
of  their  debts.  After  that  they  may  do  some 
increased  buying;  they  probably  will  whether 
they  are  conscious  of  It  or  not.  Or  they  may 
fool  themselves  by  going  into  additional  debt 
if  a  few  dollars  off  the  withholding  tax  lets 
them  feel  more  able  to  meet  a  washing  nu- 
chlne  Installment.  They  borrowed  roughly 
an  additional  $600  million  each  of  the  last  2 
months  of  1002,  mostly  In  buying  new  cars. 

So  there  te  some  reason  to  believe  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  several  billion  dollars 
of  low  bracket  tax  savings  will  actually  be 
spent  and  that  some  of  it  may  have  a  multi- 
plied effect.  Or  If  some  of  It  te  used  to  pay 
off  debts,  that  releases  capital  for  other 
uses. 

A  businessman  whose  most  immedtete  need 
te  to  raise  capital  to  modernize  hte  plant  will 
hardly  be  averse  to  having  people  buy  more 
of  hte  product;  for  by  that  he  may  either 
make  enough  to  buy  machinery  or  convince 
a  banker  that  hte  business  warrants  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  consumers  were  tbe 
only  beneficiaries  and  there  were  no  release 
of  investment  money  to  increase  production, 
they  would  find  their  windfall  absorbed  In 
a  rise  of  prices,  since  m<Mre  money  chasing  a 
static  supply  of  goods  would  cause  inflation. 

Actually,  considerable  reequlpment  money 
has  already  become  available  to  American 
Industry  through  more  liberal  depreciaUon 
allowances  last  year  and  before.  In  addition, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  consumer  money  and 
Investment  money  move  in  watertight  com- 
partments In  the  American  economy.  If  one 
or  the  other  te  In  excess  or  undersupply,  more 
capital  can  be  raised  from  small  savers  or 
more  cons\uner  goods  can  be  designed  tor 
millionairea. 

BKASONABLX    B4LAMCS    A     POUTICAL     MaCXSSrrT 

The  debate  between  those  who  see  only 
one  set  of  needs  and  begmdge  any  relief 
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to  another  area  of  the  economy  te  unfortu- 
nate. Lab<»'  spokesmen  should  not  so  reeent 
an  easing  of  leviee  on  wealth  that  they 
belittle  benefits  to  workers.  And  businees 
leaders  should  not  ignore  substantial  in- 
creases of  incentive  that  are  in  the  plan. 

Politically  the  only  way  to  get  relief  at 
either  level  or  in  either  area  te  to  provide 
It  In  both.  And  thte  te  probably  also  the 
moet  effective  way  as  a  matter  of  economics. 

For  what  te  Involved  here  te  not  a  doctri- 
naire panacea  nor  a  spigot  that  can  be 
turned  on  more  than  once.  The  essential 
consideration  te  to  revise  a  tax  system  that, 
because  It  was  tailored  to  wartime  demands, 
takes  more  out  of  the  economy  than  it 
should  for  optimum  growth  whenever  the 
peacetime  economy  really  gets  rolling. 

Fortxine  magazine,  in  connection  with  an 
article,  "The  Real  Case  for  a  Tax  Cut,"  by 
Max  Ways,  stated  the  indictment  thte  way: 
"The  bite  that  taxes  take  from  the  economy 
grows  faster  than  the  economy  mainly  be- 
cause the  individual  Income  tax  te  so  steeply 
graded." 

Every  year,  Mr.  Ways  explained,  "more 
and  more  Americans  Eire  escalated  into  higher 
tax  brackibts."  Thte  escalation  becomes 
speeded  up  in  prosperous  years.  And  in 
b\uiness,  once  the  breakeven  point  te  passed, 
corporate  taxes  bite  rapidly  into  profits. 

Thte,  in  the  opinion  of  a  predominant 
and  growing  nimiber  of  economtets,  te  why 
repeated  incipient  rises  in  American  indus- 
trial activity  have  been  stifled  and  turned 
into  recessions  Just  when  they  were  begin- 
ning to  achieve  a  desirable  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Thte  was  also  at  a  point  where 
they  were  producing  important  revenues. 

CHAMOX    IN    ICXCHANISM    IS    BASICAIXT    NXKDKD 

Thte,  then,  te  the  key  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  have  a  tax  cut:  Not 
simply  to  produce  a  deficit.  Not  to  give 
the  economy  "a  shot  in  the  arm."  Not  to 
put  more  money  in  the  hands  either  of  con- 
sumers or  of  Investors  alone.  But  to  lift 
a  ceiling  on  economic  growth  that  becomes 
oppressive  Just  when  the  problems  of  em- 
ployment and  plant  utilization  are  begin- 
ning to  be  licked.  Or  vising  another  figure 
of  speech,  to  cut  down  the  volume  of  a  sluice 
that  draws  off  too  much  of  both  purchasing 
power  and  investment  savings  at  a  level 
where  these  could  generate  more  business 
for  the  country  and  more  revenue  for  the 
Tteasiiry. 

It  te  noteworthy  that  In  hearings  before 
the  Senate-House  Economic  Committee, 
Arthxir  F.  Bums,  formerly  chief  economic 
adviser  to  President  Elsenhower,  did  not 
contest  the  general  desirability  of  tax  re- 
duction. He  deplored  a  prospect  of  years 
of  continuing  deficits  and  he  advocated  more 
relief  for  middle  and  upper  brackets  to  spur 
Investment:  but  he  concurred  In  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  system  needs  revision. 

Treasury  Secretary  C.  Douglas  Dillon  put 
it  thte  way:  "By  increasing  the  reward  for 
effort,  enterprise,  risk  tal^ig,  and  invest- 
ment tbe  program  will  strengthen  Individual 
initiative  and  stlmxilate  Investment,  th\is 
propelling  bur  economy  toward  a  faster  rate 
of  growth  and  a  stronger  futxue.  It  will 
add  billions  of  dollars  to  o\ir  gross  national 
product,  provide  Jobs  •  •  •  and  brighten 
proepects  f or  •  •  •  Job  secxirlty." 

Thte  te  a  large  claim,  but  made  by  a  man 
of  financial  experience. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Thx  PxxBmxMT'8  Tax  Pboposaub 
(By  Paul  H.  Douglas) 
Congress  and  the  public  should  support 
President  Kennedy's  proposate  for  tax  euta 
and  tax  revtelons  because  they  would  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  make  our  tax  system 
more  equitable. 

At  the  present  time  6  A  peroent  of  tbe  labor 
force  te  fully  unemployed.    Unemployment 


has  exceeded  6  percent  in  every  month  ex- 
cept one  since  1957.  It  has  averaged  almost 
0  percent  for  the  past  6  years.  When  the 
full-time  unemployment  effect  of  those  who 
work  only  part-time  te  taken  into  account, 
unemployment  te  now  at  least  7  percent. 

Thte  te  an  Intolerable  situation. 

In  addition,  our  idle  industrial  resoiirces 
amounts  to  about  17  percent  of  capacity. 
Our  sluggish  rate  of  economic  growth  te  con- 
siderably below  our  potenttel. 

Furthermore,  in  periods  of  recovery  or  eco- 
nomic upswing,  the  present  tax  system  tends 
to  take  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  mar- 
ginal Increase  in  our  economic  growth.  The 
tax  structure  prevents  us  from  reaching  full 
employment  or  the  full  use  of  ova  human 
and  productive  resources. 

Therefore,  the  time  to  act  has  come. 

MULTIPUXa  xmcT 

To  put  the  problem  in  economic  terms, 
there  te  not  enough  purchasing  power  in  the 
economy  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  which 
our  labor  force  and  industry  can  produce  at 
the  prices  charged. 

There  are  at  least  two  general  ways  to  at- 
tack thte  problem.  One  of  them,  and  perhaps 
the  preferable  one,  te  to  reduce  the  prices 
charged  to  the  level  of  monetary  purchasing 
power.  Thte  could  be  done  by  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  monopoly,  semimonopoly,  and  ad- 
mlntetered  prices,  and  the  structural  defects 
that  prevent  competition. 

The  second  way  to  attack  the  problem  te 
to  Increase  the  monetary  purchasing  power 
In  the  economy  to  the  level  of  the  prices 
that  are  charged.  Thte  te  what  a  tax  cut 
would  do. 

To  put  It  simply,  tax  cuts  would  increase 
monetary  purchasing  power  which  in  turn 
would  put  idle  men  to  work  on  idle  ma- 
chines producing  goods  which  would  other- 
wise not  be  produced. 

But  the  amount  of  piu'chaaing  power  re- 
leased would  not  merely  be  the  size  of  the 
tax  cut.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  from  three  to 
four  times  more  than  the  tax  cut.  Tbte  ef- 
fect can  be  called  the  multiplier  effect  which 
te  the  8h<vthand  term  for  describing  the  In- 
creases in  both  consumption  and  Investment 
artelng  from  a  tax  cut  to  individuate. 

The  beet  estlnuitee  presented  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  are  that  an  $8  billion 
personal  tax  cut  would  increase  the  gross  na- 
tional product  by  from  $24  to  $32  billion 
more  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

In  t\u-n,  the  additional  funds  generated  in 
the  economy  would  themselves  be  taxed — at 
the  new  lower  levels — and  ultimately  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  Increase  In  the  gross 
national  product  would  be  returned  to  the 
Treasxiry. 

Thus,  an  $8  billion  tax  cut  with  a  multi- 
plier of  3  to  4  times  would  increase  the 
gross  national  product  by  $24  to  $32  bil- 
lion. Taxes  at  20  percent  would  bring  In 
added  revenues  of  from  $4.8  to  $6.4  bil- 
lion. The  net  coet  of  an  $8  billion  cut 
woxild  be  only  from  $1.6  to  $3J3  billion. 

An  Increase  of  these  magnitudes  In  the 
gross  tiational  product  would  produce  about 
2  million  new  Jobs. 

The  Importance  of  the  multiplier  effect 
cannot  be  exaggerated  and  te  the  key  to  xm- 
derstanding  how  a  tax  cut  would  stimulate 
the  economy. 

CT7TS  MOT  ZNTLATIONABT 

'All  kinds  of  objections  are  raised  against 
a  tax  cut.  Here  I  will  answer  only  the 
mon  general  ones. 

It  te  charged  that  tax  cuts  would  be  In- 
fiatl(«ary.  With  almost  0  peroent  full-time 
unemployment  and  17  percent  of  our  in- 
dustrial capacity  Idle,  such  a  charge  te  non- 
sense. At  full  employment,  pumping  mone- 
tary purchasing  power  into  the  economy 
would  merely  bid  up  prices.  But  at  a  time 
of  excessive  plant  capacity  and  unemploy- 
ment, added  monetary  purchasing  power  can 


put  idle  men  to  work  on  Idle  machines  vrlth- 
out  appreciable  price  rise. 

It  te  argued  that  we  should  not  cut  taxes 
until  the  cut  te  matched  by  a  reduction  In 
expenditures.  Frankly,  thte  policy  would 
bring  disaster.  There  are  places  where  the 
budget  can  and  should  be  cut.  Because  of 
the  power  of  special  interest  groups,  it  will 
not  be  cut  where  it  probably  should  be  cut. 

But  if  we  were  to  try  to  balance  the  budget 
by  cutting  essential  functions  by  $10  to  $12 
biUion,  thte  would  have  a  reverse  multiplier 
effect.  The  gross  national  product  would  be 
reduced  by  from  $30  to  $40  billion.  But 
thte  expenditure  cut  would  not  bring  a 
balanced  budget.  The  deficit  would  in- 
crease by  from  $6  to  $8  billion  Just  from  the 
drop  in  personal  and  corporate  incomes 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  initial  $10 
billion  cut  in  expendltives. 

Under  the  depressed  conditions  that  would 
be  created,  Budget  Director  Kermlt  Gordon 
estimated  that  it  would  take  a  cut  of  about 
$20  billion  in  Federal  expenditures  to  bring 
a  balanced  budget  next  year.  I  agree  with 
the  general  nuignitude  of  hte  estimates. 
Such  a  cut  would  bring  with  it  an  Intoler- 
able rate  of  unemployment  and  depression 
conditions.  It  would  be  self-defeating  and 
would  bring  chaos  and  catastrophe  in  its 
wake. 

The  tax  reforms  in  the  President's  program 
are  as  Important  as  the  tax  cuts,  both  to 
stlmutete  the  economy  and  for  equity  rea- 
sons. 

If  the  reforms  are  Junked,  I  would  favor 
the  substitution  of  a  program  to  Increase 
the  personal  exemptions  from  say  $600  to 
$800,  or  to  cut  taxes  on  the  first  $1,000  uid 
$2,000  of  Income  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  the  President's  program  would  do. 

Otherwise,  the  propoeed  rate  euta,  without 
the  revisions,  would  lack  both  equity  and 
adequate  economic  stimulus. 

[Rom  Business  Week] 
A  PownFUL  AxctniKNT  roB  Tax  Cxrrs 

The  administration  te  proposing  a  tax  cut 
of  $13Ji  billion,  spread  over  the  next  8  years. 
Of  thte.  $6  biUlon  te  scheduled  for  1968.  "Se- 
lective structural  changes" — ^the  delicate  way 
of  referring  to  what  te  more  often  called 
"lo(^hoto  closing"— eventually  would  recap- 
ture $3.5  billion  of  the  total,  gMng  a  net  tax 
cut  of  $10  billion. 

These  cuts  would  be  znade  In  spite  of  tbe 
fact  that  after  making  allowance  for  them 
the  President  forecasts  a  deficit  of  almost  $12 
bUllon  in  hte  administrative  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1904.  They  wotUd 
be  made  on  the  theory  that  given  the  pree- 
ent tax  structure  the  budget  can  never  be 
balanced  at  acceptable  levete  of  employment 
and  production;  that  only  by  reducing  tbe 
drag  of  taxes — even  if  tbat  DMans  Incurring 
a  larger  ahort-term  deficit — can  we  achieve 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  tbat  eventually 
will  bring  the  national  accounts  Into  balance. 

In  argtilng  for  these  cuts,  tbe  President 
rested  hte  case  on  the  proposition  that  "a 
long-run  problem  compete  a  long-run  solu- 
tion." And  he  made  it  plain  that  the  long- 
run  problem  te  not  Just  the  constant  threat 
of  recession  but  the  slow  and  faltering  rate 
of  economic  growth  that  has  cursed  tbe  UjB. 
economy  at  least  since  1968. 

As  most  economists  already  have  agreed, 
thte  te  a  compelling  argtiment.  Tbe  stultify- 
ing effects  of  the  present  tax  system  bave 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  ia  tbe 
past  6  years. 

It  also  renulns  to  be  seen  Just  wbat  tbe 
President  means  by  hte  "selective  structural 
changes."  One  man's  loophole  te  liktf  y  to  be 
another  man's  sacred  right,  and  an  ill  con- 
ceived program  masquerading  under  tbe 
name  of  reform  oould  easUy  fmstrate  nKiat  of 
the  beneficial  effeets  of  a  eat  In  rates— if 
It  did  not  stalemate  tbe  wtuO*  teflsUtlve 
process. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  ADMnHBTELAlTON. 
A  BKABCBE  TO  ANALT8Z8  OF  THE 
ADMnaSTRKTION^  FAILURE  TO 
CnVELY    WITH    DO- 
A]9D      FOREIGN     PRO- 


DEAL    JUfFl  C 


lir.  SHRTVItl 
unanimous 
from  Iowa  [lir. 
talaTCOUulcs  at 
#tyj  inehkte 

TbeSPEAKJii 
objeedontothe 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

t  that  the  gentleman 

ScHwrnoL]  may  extend 

hia  point  in  the  Rbcoko 

matter. 

pro  tempore.    Is  there 

re<iue8t  of  the  gentleman 


Tbteit  ma  no  objection. 

liCr.  SCHWEYOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
rwponsll>le,  ma  ure  roioe  from  the  Mid- 
west spoke  oot  itnmglj  reeentlj  against 
the  Kennedy  idmlnlstratlon.  Alf  M. 
Landon.  ninnii  g  for  no  office,  with  no 
personal   ax   t>   grind,   qwke   to   the 


Toonc  R^pubUam  dub 


V^JIIflKTii 


a  damaging  ln<  Ictment  of  the  adminis- 
UoQ's  fUlure  in  three  key  areas:  unem- 
pkvment.  Cuba ,  and  world  leadership. 

He  reminds  '  he  President,  as  we  Re- 

pubUcans  in  tips  Hduse  have  reminded 

that  the  way  to  a  pros- 

and  decreased  unem- 

defldt  q;>endlng  and 

expanding  UJB.  world 

a  sound  dcdlar. 

Landon's  talk  meets  the 


him  frequently, 
perous  eooixnn  r 
ployment  is  n  )t 
Inflation  but  on 
trade  baaed  on 
Ex-Oovemor 


high  standard  1  e  has  always  set  for  par- 
tisan discussion  of  issues  that  It  be  ob- 
JeetiTe.  not  mei  s  name  calling.  For  this 
reason  it  beopnes  an  important  and 
taneot  of  ReiiuiiUean 
I  heartily  ooounend  to 
my  ecdleagues  and  the 


constructive 
criticism  whlet 
the  attention 
administration. 


OUS    NATII  max.   ABMZNXSTSATIOIf 


(By  aif  IC  Landc  a.  Toung  BapubUcans  Club. 
Ck>4ega,  Kanaas  City,  Mo..  May 


Bockbunt 

a.i»as) 


ooBfloaittng 
eano— provMad 
jaetiva 

m  tbmt  ipirtt. 
about  tba  tbraa 
Donoerata  in 
BapabUeana. 
aoaaa  of  tba  hart 
f  ocalgn  poUclea 
with  ua— atlll 


tltayi 
vay — iocaad 


tbi 
ro 


ployinent.  (3) 
pnattffa  in  the 

Tbava  la 
try  whare  the 
einplojfnient 

In  tba 


aomatbing 


Democrat 


matwbal»ilng  n  tjori^ 
noama  of  Baptaipntati 
ata — Preaident 
mandatkn  in 
almad  at 
mant.   Tbat 
Ttada 

Ha  sUted  hla 
portant  le^alatUm 


City,  Mb. 


of  Rockhurst 
Hlsil>eediis 


dlaea4**<»""  o'  ^*  great  and  eom- 

Intamattonal   problems 

lira  aaaantUl  to  all  Amerl- 

ara  approached  In  an  ob- 

o£  mere  name  calling. 

am  going  to  talk  tonight 

main  polnta  raised  by  the 

laeo  campaign  agalnat  tba 

going  to  preaant  to  yon 

facta  In  both  domeatle  and 

A  tboae  laauaa  that  are  itlll 

ufiaolved — today:   (1)  Unem. 

(3)   Amorlca'a  loaa  of 

id  at  large. 

dead  wrong  In  a  conn- 
market  la  booming  and 


Cuba. 


alMk 
depresaed. 


STtb  Congreaa — ^wlth  an 

in  both  the  MatlonAl 

vea  and  the  UJB.  Sen- 

Cennedy  made  one  reeom- 

to  the  Coagraaa 

reducing  vinemploy- 

hla  recommendation  tor  the 

Act. 

poeitlon  on  that  highly  im- 
on  December  7.  1961,  be- 


aubati  ntlally 


fore  the  Vattonal  AaaodatloB  of  Maauf ao- 
turera  oooTantlon  In  Mew  York.  Z  advocated 
the  aama  laglalstkm  the  next  day  bef  («e  the 
Kational  Praaa  dub.  I  do  not  mean  to  leave 
tba  Inference  that  there  waa  any  under- 
Btandlng  of  any  kind  between  ua  on  that 
legislation.  Out  poaitlona  were  arrived  at 
entirely  aeparataly. 

I  did  not  conceive  that  legislation  as  hav- 
ing an  Immediate  impact  on  our  No.  1  do- 
meatle problem  of  unemployment.  I  believed 
then — and  I  believe  now — that  the  only  so- 
lution to  our  enormous  industrial  plants  and 
productivity — aa  well  aa  the  slae  of  our 
agricultural  production — Is  to  get  into  the 
world  markets  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have 
heretcrfora  found  neoeaaary. 

The  President  waa  able  to  get  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  Congress  only  with  effective 
Republican  support. 

The  complexities  of  the  problems  involved 
are  going  to  take  time  and  the  efficient,  ac- 
tive and  energetic  cooperation  of  both  Gov- 
ernment and  business  itself. 

In  hla  meaaagea  to  the  present  Congress, 
Mr.  Kennedy  recommended  again — as  he  did 
to  the  87th  Congreaa  a  big  program  ot 
medicare— Federal  aid  to  pubUc  schools— 
and  civU  rights  legislation— along  with  hU 
llaeal  polldea  to  stlmxilate  employment.  The 
laat  Congreaa  cut  up  Mr.  Kennedy's  recom- 
mendation for  supply  management  by  Oor- 
emment  for  agMcultvire.  He  did  not  renew 
in  this  Congreaa  hla  recommendation  for  that 
f  arm  leglalatton. 

Ha  got  too  much  hay  down. 

This  Congreaa — ^the  88th — waa  tied  up  for 
Ita  flrat  month  or  so  by  administration  Sen- 
ators— but  not  the  party  leaders — att«npt- 
Ing  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  for 
conaldarlng  legtalatkm  In  general. 

My  obJectl<Hi  to  our  Praaldant's  fiscal  pol- 
icy Is  that  he's  baaing  our  national  growth — 
our  expansion — and  our  secxirlty — on  a  com- 
pletely untried  theory  In  a  coxmtry  of  this 
slae  with  Its  worldwide  commitments. 

I  believe  Mr.  Kennedy  made  a  great  mis- 
take In  urging  the  flaeal  pcdlolea  of  thoae 
economiats  w1m>  looaely  tcUam  Keynestan 
economic  theories  of  increaalng  Government 
spending  and  who,  at  the  aame  time,  advo- 
cate the  cutting  of  taxes  to  stimulate  con- 
sumption and  capital  investment — thereby 
creating  the  greatest  deficit  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Kennedy  pr<^>oaed  a  $10  billion  tax 
cut  spread  over  3  years. 

In  February,  I  raised  the  question  regard- 
ing this  recommendation: 

"Will  It  reaUy  ease  the  citizens'  tax  load  at 
a  time  when  every  State  and  locality  is  des- 
perately seeking  more  revenue  and  would 
gladly  fill  any  tax  void  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  In  considering  this 
question,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
demands  upon  the  States  and  localities  have 
been  increasing  and  that  they  will  Increase 
all  the  more  if  inflation  is  the  result  of  the 
new  Federal  policy." 

The  Tax  Foundation  last  month  esti- 
mated that  State  taxes  alone  will  increase 
this  year  by  approximately  %1\^  billion. 
When  cities,  counties,  and  school  districts 
get  through,  there  will  be  little  left  of  the 
$2,007  million  tax  cut  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  for  the  first  year. 

As  a  res\ilt,  little  will  be  left  to  pass  on  to 
individual  citisens  of  the  proposed  $10  bil- 
lion tax  cut  spread  over  8  years,  theoreti- 
cally to  stimulate  oar  national  economy. 
Instead  will  be  a  great  Increase  in  deficit 
spending,  thereby  creating  a  heavy  pressiure 
on  the  value  o(  our  American  dollar.  Al- 
ready labor  and  the  ADA  wing  of  the  Demo- 
crat Party  are  urging  more  spending  and  a 
bigger  d^ldt. 

Tliat  la  a  prime  factor  in  the  preaent  rlae 
ot  tibe  atoek  market.  Stocks  are  being 
bought  as  a  hedge  against  the  debasement 
of  the  American  dollar  by  Inflation  rathar 
than  bacauae  of  any  great  increaae  in  busi- 
ness and  profits. 


Planned  InlUtkm  by  Govwnment  works 
differently  on  Joba.  Faar  of  dabaaament  ot 
the  American  doUar  la  one  of  the  big  factors 
in  jobleaanaaa.  Soft  money  la  not  good  for 
bualnaaa  planning  and  aound  national 
growth. 

That  inflation,  in  turn,  increases  the  drain 
on  our  gold  supply  in  the  flnanctal  and  busi- 
ness markata  of  the  world.  That,  in  turn, 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  American  busi- 
ness being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
President's  Trade  Xxpansion  Act.  As  the 
value  of  the  dollar  continues  its  decline,  im- 
certainty  Upaeta  business  planning  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  Democrat  policies  of  spend  and  spend, 
tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect,  work  as  far  as 
winning  elections  Is  concerned.  They  did 
not  work  in  the  thirties  as  far  aa  curing  un- 
employment is  concerned.  Before  the  war 
boom,  unemployment  under  Mr.  Booeevelt 
was  almost  as  great  as  when  he  started. 

Deliberate  planning  of  Inflation  by  Gov- 
ernment is  entirely  different  from  mild  In- 
flation over  the  years  that  accompanies  na- 
tional growth  and  expanding  eoon<xny.  No 
matter  how  neat  and  tidy  the  plans  of 
economists  and  political  scientists — there  Is 
always  a  next  election.  Their  planning  is 
upset — even  if  they  were  right — and  they  are 
always  subject  to  mistakes,  like  all  of  ua— 
by  politics  and  the  Individual  planning  of 
millions. 

Sven  in  countries  like  Ruaaia  and  China 
where  there  are  no  real  elections — Commu- 
nist plana  of  Marx  and  Lenin  are  being 
watered  down  to  atlmulata  production  by  in- 
centive motlvea  for  the  individual. 

In  the  United  Statea  of  America — ^why  not 
stick  to  the  old  tested  workable  flscal 
policies — ^pedicles  that  are  still  successful  in 
other  countries — ^that  are  not  mjrths.  Why 
not  concentrate  on  expanding  world  trade 
bCMed  on  a  aound  dollar? 

As  Is  always  the  case,  the  Congress  Is  being 
blamed  for  what  is  called  its  apathy  toward 
our  President's  program  for  national  growth. 

Our  country  is  in  great  need  of  decisive 
leadership.  Instead,  we  are  being  offered 
conf  tision  with  economic  policies  bewildering 
in  theory — that  did  not  work  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  tried  diuing  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration. 

Whenever  there  is  a  lack  of  effective 
leadership  in  the  White  House  on  legislation, 
the  Congress  is  always  blamed.  We  already 
have  one  political  scientist  advocating  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress  by  concentrating 
more  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  By  and  large, 
his  theory  Is  that  there  is  a  Presidential 
party  and  opposition  in  both  parties,  making 
foiir  parties  in  Congress  instead  of  two.  He 
divides  loosely  the  Democrats  Into  liberal  and 
conservative,  and  the  Republicans  into  lib- 
eral and  conservative — whatever  that  means. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  four  blocs 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  The  dominant  bloc 
is  labor.  The  next  is  the  southern  agrarian 
bloc.  Then  there  are  the  urban  bloc  and  the 
ADA  wing.  Labor,  urban,  and  ADA  are  more 
or  less  meshed  together  on  a  nvunber  of  poli- 
cies. There  is  still  among  them,  however, 
a  sharp  difference  on  other  matters. 

The  Republican  Party  is  really  the  only 
homogenous  party  in  the  Congreaa. 

The  grand  old  terma  "liberal"  and  "con- 
servative," have  been  ao  much  abuaed  of 
recent  use  that  they've  lost  much  of  their 
meaning.  I  can  remember  when  the  liberals 
were  the  ones  who  opposed  national  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  President  was  able  to  organize  all  four 
blocs  auoceaafully  in  his  campaign.  It  is  a 
horse  of  a  different  oolor  when  it  beoocnea  a 
matter  of  hitching  them  up  to  pull  together 
on  legislation  in  the  Congreaa. 

Another  political  aclentlat  la  predicting 
that  it  la  only  a  queatl<m  of  time  until  all  50 
Statea  will  fade  out  of  any  poaltlon  of  re- 
sponsibility and   authority— that  they   will 
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all  be  concentrated  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  Waahington.  That 
could  probably  occur  if  both  Congreaa  and 
State  governmenta  are  continually  weakened 
by  the  growth  of  Executive  power  concen- 
trated in  the  White  House. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  88th  Congress 
is  simply  being  criticized  for  refusing  to  pass 
legislation  recommended  by  the  Preaident 
tluit  the  preceding  87th  Congress  refused  to 
pass.  And  there  has  been  an  election  in  be- 
tween. Therefore,  it  must  ba  evident  that 
.this  Congreaa  la  representing  the  thinking 
and  the  philosophy  and  the  convictions  of 
the  people  in  their  districts  and  their  States. 

Congress  Is  even  being  criticized  by  politi- 
cal theorists,  in  a  hurry — for  being  so  paro- 
chial as  to  represent  the  thinking  of  their 
districts.  That's  what  we  elect  them  for. 
That's  why  we  want  them  to  come  around 
and  shake  our  hands  every  2  years  and  ask 
us  t(x  our  votes. 

I  emphatically  disagree  with  General 
Elsenhower's  suggeatl(»i  that  Congressmen's 
terms  should  be  limited  to  12  years.  Once  a 
Congressman  learns  the  ropes  and  the  rules 
and  the  parliamentary  procedure,  his  value 
to  his  district  Increases.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  Senator.  If  democracy  means  anything,  it 
is  up  to  people  in  their  districts  and  Statea 
to  decide  when  to  retire  them. 

I  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  we 
might  consider  lengthening  the  terms  of  our 
national  representatives  to  4  years.  That's 
not  too  long  a  term  to  get  them  out  of  touch 
with  the  thinking  of  their  districts.  It  re- 
lieves national  representatives  of  the  expense 
of  a  biennial  campaign  and  gives  them  more 
time  for  the  highly  respozulble  duties  of 
their  office. 

I  can  remember  some  years  ago  when  the 
Congress  vtras  not  acting  as  fast  and  as  neat 
and  as  tidy  as  political  scientists  like — when 
it  vras  proposed  that  we  should  adopt  the 
parliamentary  govenmient  in  America  in 
order  to  bring  more  unity  and  party  disci- 
pline. With  a  parliamentary  government, 
Canada  has  had  four  general  elections  in 
the  last  6  years. 

The  great  model  of  those  yakking  away 
for  a  parliamentary  system  Is  Great  Britain. 
Ironically,  since  1952,  that  model  of  par- 
liamentary efficiency — where  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  leadership  are 
one  and  the  same — has  been  widely  charged 
as  a  do-nothing  government. 

One  simple  way  to  restore  party  discipline 
In  the  Congress  and  in  the  States  would  be 
for  the  States  to  repeal  what  is  known  as  the 
Massachxisetts  ballot.  Up  until  about  50 
years  ago,  it  was  possible  to  vote  in  all  States 
a  straight  party  ticket  by  making  a  cross  at 
the  head  of  the  column.  That  covered  all 
the  candidates. 

Then  Massachusetts  adopted  a  ballot  on 
which  the  candidates'  names  were  arranged 
according  to  the  office  they  were  running  for. 
A  citizen  had  to  vote  for  his  choices  sep- 
arately. That  encouraged  split  voting  and 
weakened  party  organizations  and  party  re- 
sponsibility. I  believed  in  the  Massachu- 
setts ballot  then  as  an  intelligent  approach 
to  voting — and  I  believe  in  it  now.  But  if 
these  political  scientists  and  pundits  want 
to  correct  the  failure  of  Congress  to  rubber- 
stamp  a  President's  proposal — a  very  simple 
way  would  be — as  I  say — to  facilitate  partisan 
voting  instead  of  nonpartisan. 

Now  to  point  No.  2 — Cuba — and  point  No. 
3  of  the  1960  Democrat  campaign. 

The  question  is  being  raised  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  as  to  whether  we  have 
a  Cuban  policy  and,  if  we  do,  what  Is  it. 

That  question  really  Is  tied  up  with  point 
No.  3 — America's  prestige  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  I  will  cover  both  of  them  together. 

Cuba,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Laos, 
E\ux>pe,  Moacow,  Pelping — all  are  tied  up  in 
one  package.  If  the  string  is  broken,  alarm 
bells  will  ring  in  every  foreign  office  in  every 
country  In  the  world. 


There  is  uncertainty  over  the  successor  to 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  in  West  Ger- 
many— the  impending  English  election — and 
the  rejection  of  President  Kennedy's  grand 
design  for  Europe's  economic  and  political 
futiire  by  President  de  Gaulle,  of  France. 

It  is  evident  that  America  no  longer  has 
the  prestige  that  it  had  to  exercise  Its  lead- 
ership in  European  affairs. 

Cuba  must  be  dealt  with  not  only  in 
context  with  Western  Hemisphere  conditions, 
but  the  world  at  large. 

Europe  must  be  dealt  with  not  only  as 
Europe,  but  for  its  impact  on  real,  danger- 
ous conditions  in  all  the  world. 

If  we  intervene  in  Cuba,  we  are  not  only 
intervening  against  Castro.  We  are  inter- 
vening against  Khrushchev.  He  will  either 
have  to  get  out  oi  Cuba  or  fight.  If  he 
backs  down,  that  will  leave  Mao  as  top  dog 
in  all  of  Asia,  at  least,  and  Khrushchev  prob- 
ably facing  a  palace  revolution  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Laos  occupiea  a  key  strategic  position.  Ita 
Jerry-built  neutralist  structure  is  collapalng. 

Tlie  Chinese  Communists  in  Laos  then 
outflank  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Cam- 
bodia. Malaya,  Formosa,  and  Japan  are  in 
greater  danger.  The  Philippines  and  Aus- 
tralia are  then  faced  by  Chinese  Commu- 
nists in  positions  of  strength. 

China — poised  on  the  edge  of  the  defense- 
less, rich-rich,  oil-rich  Indian  State  of  As- 
sam— ^would  like  nothing  beter  than  to  see 
America  tied  up  in  Cuba. 

It  would  seem  that  factors  of  even  greater 
magnitude  and  permanence  are  involved  in 
the  row  between  Mao  and  BQirushchev. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
these  two  giants  have  the  longest  borderline 
between  them  in  the  world.  Between  them 
lies  somewhat  of  a  no  man's  land.  Both 
giants  are  deeply  interested  and  cast  some- 
what of  a  Jaundiced  eye  on  each  otharls 
activities  in  that  big  nomadic  nation — Outer 
Mongolia. 

Also  it  mxist  always  be  remembered  that 
China  has  a  population  four  times  that  of 
Russia — plus  a  much  stronger  and  expanding 
position  in  Asia — and  Russia  is  aiding  in  the 
military  buildup  of  India — China's  enemy. 

Russia's  ancient  ties  of  acquaintance — 
business,  political,  and  association— are 
more  with  Western  Europe  than  they  are 
with  Asia.  France  and  Russia  have  the 
background  of  centuries  of  international 
pulling  together— despite  the  Napoleonic  in- 
terlude. Russia  is  stepping  up  trade  deals 
with  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  bartering 
cheap  oil  as  Its  strongest  inducement.  Khru- 
shchev is  vlgoroiisly  trying  to  fan  dissension 
in  the  free  world. 

Most  Important  of  all  Is  the  slow  swing 
toward  Socialist  parties  in  Western  Exiro- 
pean  countries — all  of  them — and  in  Great 
Britain. 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  that.  Socialism 
and  communism  are  not  synonymous.  Some 
of  the  most  effective  anti-Communist  lead- 
ers are  Socialists.  Th«e  is,  however,  more 
of  a  common  meeting  ground  tar  the  Russian 
Communist  bloc  with  European  socialism — 
in  long-range  goals — than  anywhere  in  Asia 
or  the  Western  Hemisphere.  At  a  recent 
2-day  meeting  in  Brussels  of  Socialist  Parties 
from  all  the  EEC  and  European  Free  Trade 
Association — except  Portugal — disappoint- 
ment and  criticism  were  expressed  at  the 
isolationist  leadership  of  the  British  Labor 
Party. 

If  the  Labor  Party  wins  the  coming  election 
in  Great  Britain,  will  its  policies  increaae 
the  pressure  on  the  already  weak  English 
pound  sterling?  Will  its  leader,  Harold  Wil- 
son, swing  more  to  the  left — and  to  closer 
relations  with  Rtissla — than  his  predeceaaor, 
the  late  Huge  Galtakell,  and  than  Prime 
Minister  MacmiUan's  puty?  Then  again. 
American  prestige  la  somewhat  at  a  low  abb 
in  Great  Britain  bacauae  of  our  inapt  han- 
dling of  the  Skybolt  affair. 


All  that,  in  turn,  will  have  deep  economic 
and  political  repercussions  on  all  the  trading 
associations  of  Europe — ^the  Eiu-opean  Eco- 
nomic Community — the  Outer  Seven  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Anglo-American 
ties. 

Perhaps  the  greatest — longest  lasting — 
effect  will  be  In  the  policiea  of  Ruaaia  and 
her  Communist  bloc  itself.  Both  the  Soviet 
and  Red  Chinese  have  badly  imdereatimated 
the  vitality  and  force  of  natlonallam. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  pace  of 
keeping  up  with  America  in  nuclear  and 
space— civilian  and  military — standards  la 
telling  on  Russia.  Yet  Ruaaiana  are  becom- 
ing a  "have"  people.  The  Red  Chlneae  are 
still  a  "have  not"  people. 

There  is  no  question  that  Khniahchev  is 
as  uneasy  over  the  spectacular  succeaa  at  the 
Common  Market  as  we  are  over  the  Soviet's 
armed  intrusion  in  Cuba. 

There  is  no  question  he  has  amne  spread- 
ing political  problems  at  home.  Within  the 
past  month,  Rumania  defled  the  Soviet  by 
renewing  relations  vrith  Albania  and  estab- 
lishing a  new  trade  agreement  with  Red 
China. 

Another  striking  change  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  appraisal  of  world  affairs. 

Future  historians  may  well  mark  the  ex- 
traordinary visit  of  Premiu-  Khnishchev's 
son-in-law  to  Pope  John  yvrrr  aa  the  be- 
ginning of  a  change  in  relatione  between 
Russia  and  the  Western  countries. 

All  of  these  are  factors  we  must  consider  in 
our  Cuban  policy. 

What  is  our  Cuban  policy — ^if  we  have 
one? — is  being  aaked  with  Increaalng  doubt 
and  vigor  in  both  Democrat  and  Republican 
ranks.  Last  week  Senate  Democrat  Leader 
MiKx  Mansitkld.  of  Montana,  and  other  ad- 
ministration leaders — ^In  advocating  co<H>er- 

atlon  with  the  OAS  in  quarantining  Cuba 

picked  up  one  of  the  principal  polnta  re- 
peatedly urged  by  New  York'a  Republican 
Senator  Kxnnxtb  KxAXiNa.  Ihat  la  an  In- 
finitely sounder  poUcy  than  the  In^tllcation 
of  oiu-  President's  highly  emotional  addreas 
to  the  Cuban  refugees  last  Christmas  time  on 
getting  communism  and  Castro  out  of  Cuba. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  inside  information  or 
apeak  with  any  authority  aa  an  expert.  I 
have  some  knowledge  about  politics,  though. 
As  I  understand  it,  Preaident  B^nnedy's 
present  world  policy — ^including  Cuba — and 
the  OAS — is  based  on  coming  changes  in 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  Russia,  a  new 
government  in  Canada — and  on  a  better 
chance  of  peaceful,  if  stormy,  relations  with 
Khrushchev,  than  with  Mao.  As  for  me  and 
mine — I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  him  on 
that  policy — with  the  fervent  hope  that  our 
national  administration  will  be  more  skillful 
and  mature  in  handling  international  rela- 
tions in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

That  la  not  appeasement.  Neither  Is  it 
singing  oiuvleves  to  sleep  with  that  dreamy 
kind  of  g\ish,  the  spirit  of  Camp  David,  or 
imrealiam  that  the  cold  war  is  not  going  to 
continue  for  a  long  time,  or  break  wide  open 
at  any  moment. 

It  is  realism  that,  with  our  military  and 
economic  might,  we  can  trump  any  card  that 
Khniahchev  or  Mao  playa,  whenever  we 
decide  the  time  has  come  to  protect  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Western  Heml^here,  and  the 
world,  come  what  may.  We  must  alwajrs  be 
as  ready  to  act,  as  to  talk. 

There  is  no  question  that  UJ8.  Senator 
KnnrKTB  KxATOfo,  of  New  T(»-k,  la  right  in 
hla  warning  of  the  exlatlng  military  threat 
from  the  Soviet  in  Cuba.  Hla  factual  atate- 
menta  are  a  moat  valuable  aervlce  in  alert- 
ing our  great  country  to  the  facta  of  life  In 
that  Communist-armed  camp  on  our  door- 
atep. 

There  Is  no  question  that  a  blockade  would 
crumple  the  Soviet  armed  occupation  of 
Cuba.  It  alao  mlg^t  blo^ada  a  turning  at 
the  Buaalan-CommunlBt  bloc  in  the  dlrectton 
of  Europe  inatead  of  Aala. 
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FARM  LABOI  XRB  DO  NOT  WANT  TO 
BV  MIGRANTS 


The  8P: 
inwlous 
man  from  C 

TtCOgDiZCCL  f  0! 

Mr.  T 


pro  tempore.    Under 
the  House,  the  gentle- 

omla  [Mr.  Tai.cott]  is 

minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sense 
an  effort  in  dongress  to  glamorize  and 
praaote  a  ym  t  migrant  labor  program 
to  f  umifBh  the  supplemental  labor  neces- 
aaxy  to  harvee  ;  and  process  some  of  the 
vital  agrlcultiral  crops  of  our  Nation. 
Some  Membei  s  of  Congress,  in  order  to 
defeat  any  piogram  to  Import  supple- 
mental labor,  would  try  to  force  upon 
our  domestic  farm  labor  a  nomadic, 
migrant  way  o  r  life. 


I  know  of 


Qo  responsible  sociologfi^t 


who  reoommei  ids  the  life  of  a  nomad  or 
migrant  as  a|  satisfactory  way  of  life 


for  a  family.  I  know  of  no  family  econo- 
mist who  would  recommend  It.  Congres- 
sional  families  continuously  complain 
about  it  for  themselves. 

Even  the  fanciest  of  migrant  facilities 
are  not  proper  or  conducive  to  healthy, 
happy  family  life.  Why  wish  It  on  the 
poor  unskilled  laborer? 

Even  the  families  who  are  forced  to 
migrate  hate  it.  Facte  and  figures  can 
substantiate  these  views — although  per- 
haps not  as  well  as  the  experience  of 
living  with  a  migrant  family. 

One  California  farm  association  re- 
cruited approximately  300  domestic 
farmworkers  from  Texas.  Food  was 
good,  housing  excellent,  schooling  su- 
perior, wages  were  twice  the  wages  In 
Texas,  climate  and  working  conditions 
were  excellent,  and  transportation  and 
subsistence  esi  route  were  paid.  Never- 
theless none  of  them  stayed  more  than 
3  or  4  weeksL  They  were  urged  to  stay 
and  promised  long  employment,  but  they 
wanted  to  go  home;  they  did  not  want 
to  move  from  place  to  place,  no  matter 
how  superior  the  wages  and  working 
conditions-  were. 

These  people,  particularly  the  families 
and  children,  belong  at  home — where 
there  is  security,  stebUlty — where  they 
can  develop  roote. 

I  urge  you  to  think  of  the  individual 
migrant  family  before  you  vote  funds  to 
promote  or  encoui-age  this  barbaric, 
nomadic  way  of  life.  Proi>er  use  of  a 
bracero-^pe  program  Is  an  efBclent,  hu- 
manitarian solution  to  the  migrant's 
cruel  plight. 


PRAYER  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
denying  to  the  States  the  rlghte  to  re- 
quire Bible  reading  and  recltetlon  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  public  schools  has 
shaken  the  very  f oiindatlons  upon  which 
this  country  was  esteblished. 

This  week,  we  commemorate  the  birth 
of  the  spirit  of  our  Nation.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  America  celebrates 
Fourth  of  July  rather  than  October  19 
as  our  national  holiday. 

For  on  July  4.  1776,  a  spiritual  force 
came  to  life  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  took 
five  long  and  arduous  years  of  struggle 
for  Americans  until  they  finally  won 
their  independence  on  October  19,  1781. 
with  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis 
at  Torktown. 

Yet,  we  commemorate  as  our  national 
holiday  not  the  military  victory  that 
gave  us  our  independence  but  the  spirit- 
ual victory  at  Philadelphia.  American 
independence  is  foimded  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  begins  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  mankind's 
unalienable  rlghte  are  determined  by 
"the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God"— that  they  are  rlghte  endowed  by 


our  Creator.  The  Declaration  ends  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  and  "with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  divine  providence." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  to  separate 
stete  from  church.  It  Is  another  to  at- 
tempt to  separate  stete  from  God.  Our 
form  of  government  is  founded  on  sep- 
aration of  stete  from  church.  But  we 
separate  state  from  God  to  our  peril  and 
to  the  peril  of  our  country. 

My  mall  indicates  that  many  Ala- 
bamians  agree  with  the  view  expressed 
in  the  editorial  from  the  Mobile,  Ala., 
Register,  which  follows: 

Raging    TTbant    Dccision    or    High    Court 
Fantastic 

After  more  than  170  years,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  It  Is  unconsti- 
tutional for  a  State  to  require  Bible  reading 
and  a  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
public  schools. 

This  8-to-l  decision  was  amadng,  and  not 
many  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable. Times  have  changed,  to  be  sxire, 
but  Supreme  Court  decisions  such  as  this 
lead  us  to  wonder  If  change  is  not  getting 
out  of  hand. 

It  is  true  that  the  public  was  given  some 
preparation  for  ttUs  ruling  In  a  previous 
decision  that  a  State-approved  prayer  used 
In  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  unconstitutional.  We  can  see  some 
ground  for  that  decision  In  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  sectarian-dominated  State  gov- 
ernment might  seek  to  Impose  a  sectarian 
prayer. 

Actually,  the  prayer  in  question  was 
framed  to  convey  the  thought  of  depend- 
ence on  God  without  offense  to  any  religious 
group,  If  Indeed  anyone  can  be  offended  by 
thanks  to  God.  However,  we  will  take  it  In 
good  faith  that  the  Court  saw  a  remote  dan- 
ger of  sectarianism  and  ruled  accordingly. 

This  reasoning  certainly  does  not  apply 
to  the  nillng  denying  the  States  the  right 
to  require  Bible  reading  and  the  recltaUon 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  schools.  The 
Bible  Is  not  a  sectarian  book  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  not  a  sectarian  prayer.  No  State 
has  ever  required  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible  or  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  schools  with  the  idea  of  forcing  all 
the  pupils  to  conform  to  the  teachings  of 
one  church.  The  purpoee  has  been  to  remind 
the  students  dally  of  their  obliipitlon  to  Ood. 

Tet  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  says  that 
"the  breach  of  neutrality  that  Is  today  a 
trickling  stream  may  all  too  soon  become  a 
raging  tryant."  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
Court,  this  statement  is  so  fantastic  as  to 
leave  us  almost  breathless. 

What  lurking  tyranny  is  the  Court  talking 
about?  The  Bible  teaches  man's  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  his  conduct,  sometiiing  we 
need  today  and  always  will  need.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  Is  a  statement  of  human  Inadequacy, 
a  petition  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  a  plea 
for  guidance  in  right  living.  Why  have  these 
common  expressions  of  religion  now  become 
a  threat  to  the  Republic? 

Certainly  no  sectarianism  can  be  tolerated 
in  the  public  schools.  No  partlciilar  church 
organization  can  be  shown  any  preference 
In  the  public  schools  or  In  any  other  rela- 
tionship to  the  government,  even  though  a 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  might  belong  to 
that  church.  As  we  see  It,  It  Is  improper  to 
permit  the  use  of  public  school  properties  for 
sectarian  purposes  outside  of  school  hours 
or  to  permit  sectarian  speakers  to  carry  on 
even  the  mildest  promotions  of  their  doc- 
trines in  the  schools. 

It  is  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
will  not  prevent  rellgloxis  activity  in  the 
schools  ]ust  so  It  Is  not  compulsory  by  State 
law.  We  m\ist  disagree  with  that  notion. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  individual  school  dis- 
trict will  have  the  power  to  permit  what  Is 
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denied  to  the  State.  Any  teacher  who  under- 
takes to  read  frcHn  the  Bible  or  to  offer 
prayer  will  promptly  become  a  target  for 
violating  the  spirit  of  the  decision.  What, 
we  wonder,  will  happen  to  Christmas  observ- 
ances? Can  the  Mobile  County  School  Board 
legally  follow  Its  present  practice  of  opening 
all  its  meetings  with  prayer? 

In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Justice  Stewart 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  laws 
being  tested  provide  for  the  excusing  of  pu- 
pils from  listening  to  the  Bible  readings  or ' 
prayers  at  the  request  of  their  parents.  On 
this  basis.  Justice  Stewart  held  that  there  Is 
no  coercion  which,  he  contended,  nullifies 
the  claim  that  the  laws  had  the  effect  of 
creating  an  establishment  of  religion,  barred 
by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  issue  should 
have  been  raised  by  a  few  individuals  at  a 
time  when  this  country  is  so  deeply  con- 
cerned with  great  problems.  Suddenly  at 
this  Junctiue,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  determines 
that  Bible  reading  and  prayer  are  dangerous 
in  the  public  schools. 

Finally,  we  must  point  out  that  here  again, 
beyond  contradiction,  is  another  invasion 
of  States  rights.  Even  though  95  percent  of 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  perhaps  even  a 
higher  percentage  may  approve  nonsectarian 
religious  devotions  in  the  public  schools,  still 
those  devotions  are  now  illegal.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  is  stretching  the  Constitution  to 
the  breaking  point. 


NOW,  THERE  IS  NO  MORE  TIME 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  shot  fired  in  the  War  Between  the 
Stetes  was  on  May  13,  1865.  in  a  fight 
at  Palmlto  Ranch,  250  miles  south  of 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  This  occurred  when 
a  Confederate  force  captured  about  800 
Federal  troops  who  did  not  know  that 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  surrendered  over 
a  month  before  that  date. 

I  mention  this  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  my  colleagues  that  our  Stete  was 
very  much  a  part  of  the  Confederacy  and 
that  each  generation  of  Texans  since 
that  time  has  grown  up  conscious  of  this 
identification  and  this  common  heritage 
with  our  sister  Stetes  in  the  Confederacy. 
We  have  the  same  cultural  and  social 
roote  as  those  States. 

But  despite  these  things  from  our  past 
that  we  hold  in  common,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  we  are  all  of  one  mind  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  those  fateful  ques- 
tions and  problems  that  beset  and  divide 
our  land  today. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
Northern  Stetes  fall  into  the  error  of 
thinking  that  all  of  us  In  the  South  are 
cast  in  one  mold,  that  we  are  all  set  in 
resistance  to  those  iirgings  for  social 
changes  for  which  they  have  made  them- 
selves the  special  advocates. 

Some  of  my  friends  from  the  North  as- 
sume that  there  are  no  leaders  in  the 
southern  communities  who  ^are  their 
thoughts  on  such  matters  as  gaining  full 
civil  rights  for  all  our  citizens.  Such  is 
not  the  case. 

Let  me  call  their  attention  to  one  lead- 
er in  the  Texas  community  who  deserves 


their  attention:  Mr.  Gordon  McLendon, 
of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  McLendon  is  president  of  the  Mc- 
Lendon stations,  which  has  radio  sta- 
tions throughout  Texas.  He  frequently 
makes  his  personal  editorial  commente 
over  these  stations.  Stetion  KTSA,  of 
San  Antonio,  has  sent  me  the  text  of  his 
June  17  editorial. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  his  words 
which  follow: 

Now  an  NAACP  executive  Is  murdered  in 
Mississippi  and  there  promises  to  be  further 
riots. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not 
intend  any  man  should  have  to  plead  for 
his  rights,  and  the  14th  amendment  clearly 
guarantees  equality.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
that  law  and  order  are  to  be  respected,  we 
have  no  right  to  say  "wait"  or  "we  should  go 
slowly."  The  14th  amendment  did  not  say 
anything  about  guaranteeing  equality  slowly. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  say 
all  men  are  created  almost  equal. 

The  law  is  clear. 

It  was  clear  a  long  time  ago. 

For  those  who  have  said  "slow"  we  say: 
Time  has  slowly  run  out. 

Now,  there  Is  no  more  time. 


MIGRANT  CHILDREN  AND 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  seen  earlier  this  ses- 
sion the  refusal  of  this  House  to  ap- 
prove a  2 -year  extension  of  Public  Law 
78,  the  Mexican  Bracero  Act.  We  will 
indeed  be  fortunate  if  that  act  is  al- 
lowed to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Bracero  Act  has  created  a  chei^ 
labor  supply  for  large  growers  in  Amer- 
ican agriculture  with  seasonal  labor 
needs.  Wages  for  the  domestic  migrant 
worker  will  not,  therefore,  rise  above 
the  wage  of  the  bracero.  One  of  the 
resulte  of  such  wage  depression  for  mi- 
grant workers  is  the  high  incidence  of 
child  labor.  Children  are  pressed  into 
service  to  allow  the  family  to  subsist. 

In  such  a  setting,  education  for  the 
migrant  child  is  an  almost  unobtein- 
able  goal.  Let  us  look  at  the  testim<my 
of  Miss  Cassandra  Stockburger,  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migrator 
Labor  this  past  April  23: 

Last  summer  in  a  visit  to  a  migrant  area 
I  talked  with  a  boy  about  18  or  14.  When 
Don  came  to  the  school  at  1  p.m.,  he  had 
already  worked  In  the  fields  from  about 
4:30  ajn.,  to  12:30.  I  asked  him  how  many 
beans  he  had  picked.  He  repUed.  "$6 
worth — that's  300  poxmds."  Then  my  com- 
ment was,  *mian  you  must  be  himgry. 
Come  on.  let's  go  eat  lunch."  Don  looked 
up  at  me  and  answered,  "Tes'm,  I  reckon 
as  how  I  am.    I  alnt  had  no  breakfast  yet." 

Any  claims  of  the  proponente  of  Public 
Law  78  that  migrante'  childroi  work 
because  they  want  ttiem  to  have  the 
education  derived  from  such  work  are 
ridiculous  in  light  of  the  testimony  of 
workers  themselves.    If  we  do  not  teke 


steps  to  alleviate  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions of  the  migrante  we  will  have  to 
pay  for  our  present  indifferoice  later 
with  welfare  programs. 

The  first  step  toward  education  of  mi- 
grante' children  can  be  permitting  Pub- 
lic Law  78  to  expire.  The  free  market 
will  then  force  wages  up  and  children  will 
be  released  from  their  work.  One  of  the 
conditions  hampering  educational  ef- 
forte  will  be  destroyed. 


APPLICABILITY  OP  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  TO  TELECASTING  OP  PRO- 
FESSIONAL GAMES 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  SxTrBBLEFiELo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  has 
for  many  years  been  closely  Interested  in 
the  matter  of  the  applicaUU^  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  the  telecasting  of  games 
played  by  professional  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  and  hockey  teams,  and  the 
effect  of  agreemente  between  profes- 
sional sport  leagues  and  televisicm  net- 
works concerning  the  telecasting  of  such 
games.  It  is  clear  that  the  Congress 
desires  to  encourage  and  the  gena:al 
public  has  a  right  to  enjoy  the  fullest 
practicable  dissemination  of  the  Inter- 
stete  telecaste  of  professional  q?ort 
evente.  Accordingly,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  any  contractual  blackout  restric- 
tions on  siKh  telecaste  should  be  aeverdy 
and  strictly  limited  to  the  minimum  de- 
gree as  is  consistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws  and  good  public  policy. 

The  Congress  in  ite  Public  Law  87- 
331(1)  enacted  a  limited  stetutory  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws  which 
would  permit  certain  Joint  television 
agreemente  concerning  the  telecaste  at 
professional  games  played  by  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey  teams. 
Congress  was  concerned,  however,  that 
such  stetutory  exemption  should  not  un- 
duly restrict  the  telecasting  of  such  pro- 
f  esskmal  sporte  evente  n^iich  are  among 
the  most  popular  and  entertaining  at  all 
television  programs.  For  this  reason, 
the  Congress  in  that  same  Public  Law 
331,  subdivision  (2)  enacted  a  limlte- 
tion  on  such  exemption  by  providing 
that  it  should  not  apply  to  any  Joint 
agreement  which  prohibited  any  person 
fnmi  televising  any  games  within  any 
area,  except  within  the  home  territory 
of  a  member  professional  club  when  that 
club  was  playing  a  game  at  home. 

As  a  related  aspect  of  the  overall  mat- 
ter, the  Congress  was  also  concerned 
with  the  probable  adverse  effeete  of  tele- 
caste of  professional  football  games  up- 
on the  attendance  at  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball ccmteste.  Accordingly,  the  Congress 
also  enacted  a  further  limitation  in  sub- 
division (3)  of  that  Public  Law  331  i^ch 
made  such  antitrust  exonptlon  inap- 
plicable to  any  Joint  agreement  which 
permitted  professional  football  telecaste 
during  certain  weekend  periods  during 
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tbe  c(dlege  foo  Jsall  aeMon  from  any  tele- 
easUnc  ttettoi  k  located  within  75  mllM  of 
the  ffame  site  of  intercoUeciate  football 
games.  In  picwcribins  the  professional 
football  ttHee*  it  in  a  protected  area  de- 
lined  by  the  1  )cation  of  telecasting  sta- 
tions within  75  miles  of  the  intercol- 
legiate game  i  [te,  the  Congress  was  also 
defining  the  p  irmitted  blackout  area  for 
telecasts  of  pn  fesslonal  games  which  was 
elsewhere  des  xibed  as  the  home  terri- 
tory of  the  mt  nber  professional  club. 

For  all  of  t  lese  reasons,  there  is  the 
clearest  cong  essional  intention  not  to 
permit  any  jc  nt  agreements  which  re- 
strict or  black  out  tbe  telecast  of  profes- 
sional q^ort  e  'ents  except  within  a  cer- 
tain defined  aad  limited  area.  It  has 
further  indlcited  that  these  protected 
areas  which  n  lay  be  blacked  out  should 
be  confined  to  distances  measured  by  the 
location  of  a  t  Revision  station  within  75 
miles  of  the  h  ime  city  of  the  profession- 
al team  or  tbe  game  site  of  the  inter- 
collegiate teaii. 

The  profess  onal  football  leagues  have 
for  a  number  af  years  generally  applied 
a  practice  of  b  acking  out  and  restricting , 
telecasts  <rf  th  sir  home  games  from  sta- 
tions located  1  IP  to  and  within  75  miles 
of  the  home  <  ity  in  which  the  game  is 
being  played.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  ocmgreflBio  lal  understanding  and  in- 
tention refern  d  to  above,  as  well  as  with 
earlier  distriCr  court  decisions  on  this 
kgal  point.  lowever.  on  some  recent 
occasions  such  professional  football 
leagues  have  i  ittonpted  to  ai^ly  a  new 
and  more  res  lictive  television  practice 
irtiieh  has  bis  eked  out  additional  areas 
fktm  these  telecasts.  It  appears  that 
these  new  reitrictions  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  ustifled  on  tbe  1961  statu- 
tory ezemptka.  It  la  dear,  however, 
that  this  1961  stetutory  provision  in  no 
way  sooght  to  authorize  a  more  restric- 
tive blackout  nractice  than  had  previ-. 
ottsly  been  ap  died.  Such  new  practice 
would  bladt  oi  t  additional  television  sta- 
tlona  serving  millions  of  people  which 
are  located  up  to  125  or  more  miles  from 
ttM  game  eity.  and  whose  signals  are  not 
raeetfed  in  thi  it  city  or  in  any  area  im- 
mediately eon  Iguous  to  it  or  its  metro- 
ptditan  area.  In  this  way.  the  profes- 
donal  league  and  their  teams  have 
■ought  to  ado  >t  more  extensive  protec- 
tionist measues  at  the  expense  of  the 
viewing  publi;  in  distant  areas  who 
would  otherw  se  be  permitted  to  see 
these  importeit  telecasts. 

In  light  of  tbe  Indicated  legislative 
history,  past  oommerdal  practices  and 
eoort  dedsioni ;  it  is  clear  that  a  black- 
out restrlctto:  i  for  professional  sports 
telecaste  whlc  i  would  be  limited  to  ste- 
tliHis  located  i  ithin  75  miles  of  the  home 
dty  would  be  t  reasonable  limitation  on 
free  public  ac<  ess  to  interstate  telecaste 
and  be  consist  nt  with  antitrust  require- 
mente  Ccmtr  iriwlse.  it  is  clear  that  any 
greater  Umitai  ions  extending  the  black- 
out area  to  dl  itant  areas  served  by  sta- 
tions much  fv  rther  than  75  miles  from 
the  home  cits,  would  be  unreasonable, 
unduly  restrictive  in  nature,  and  con- 
trary to  good  mbUc  policy. 

peneOdal  to  futiure  KppH- 
congressicmal   antitrust 


cies  that  there  be  an  appropriate  legis- 
lative codification  and  clarification  of 
existing  law  and  practice  to  make  clear 
that  the  pennissible  blackout  restriction 
is  limited  to  and  should  be  no  greater 
than  that  relating  to  a  station  located 
witliin  75  miles  from  the  home  city  in 
which  the  game  is  being  played.  The 
amendment  to  Public  Law  331(2)  of  the 
87th  Congress  (15  U.S.C.A.  1292)  which  I 
have  today  offered  is  intended  to  achieve 
such  appropriate  codification  and  clari- 
fication of  existing  law  and  practice.  I 
urge  there  should  be  early  hearings  on 
it  and  an  early  passage  of  it  by  the 
Congress. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followliig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Shkivek)  .  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Philbih. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BCr.  Price)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bhriver)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Morse. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  pan.), 
under  ite  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Friday,  July  5.  1963.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


It  would  be 
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EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

MS.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  Uhlted  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  premature  approval  of  large-scale 
demolition  for  the  Brievlew  urban  renewal 
project  I,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  by  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

996.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  review  of  the  practice  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  paying  unemplojrment  bene- 
fits to  former  employees  of  post  exchanges 
and  similar  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port oa  overpricing  of  adaptation  kits  for 
If-llS  vehicles  under  a  Department  of  the 


Army  contract  negotiated  with  FMC  Corp.. 
San  Jose.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  sec 
tlon  40e(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  limit  the  right  of  certain  air  carriers 
to  receive  subsidy  payments";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

999.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  stating  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing claim:  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  of  In- 
dians of  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.. 
■petitioner,  v.  the  United  States  of  America, 
defendant  (docket  No.  329-D,  pursuant  to  60 
Stat.  1066;  36  U.8.C.  TOt) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  1(c) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  (76  Stat.  382);  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJt.  6283.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
"United  Nations  Participation  Act."  as 
amended  (63  Stat.  734-736):  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  498).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  VIThole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  lir.  CLXVELAND: 

H.R.  7373.  A  biU  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  without  requiring  the  owners  or 
operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  extra  compensation  paid  customs 
officers  and  employees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

HJt.  7374.  A  blU  to  provide  for  declaratory 
Judgment  procedures  in  cases  involving  re- 
fusal of  witnesses  to  testify  or  produce 
papers  before  congressional  committees,  and 
iOT  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

HH.  7376.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations,  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  institute  suits 
to  protect  constitutional  rights  In  education, 
to  establish  a  Commimlty  Relations  Service, 
to  extend  for  4  jtaxm  the  Commission  on 
CivU  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C3om- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H Jl.  7376.  A  blU  to  clarify  the  relationship 
of  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HOLLAMD: 

HJl.  7377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mai^>ower 
Developmant  and  Training  Act  of  19M;  to 
the  C<»nmltta*  on  Kducatiott  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LIBONAT1: 

HJt.  7378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
regular  admissions  tax  rate  shaU  ipsAj  In 
respect  of  admissions  to  racetracks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAT: 

HJt.  7379.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(M  Oif 
the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  con- 
tempt citations  in  the  case  of  witnesses  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  declaratory 
Judgment  procedxires  in  cases  involving  re- 
fusal of  witnesses  to  testify  or  produce  pap«« 
before  congressional  committees,  and  for 
other  piupoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

HJt.  7381.  A  bill  to  simplify,  modernize, 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  civilians  In  more  than  one 
position  and  the  laws  concerning  the  civilian 
emplo3rment  of  retired  member*  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  OlBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  7383.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  30  years  at  service 
without  reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  8IKES: 

HJt.  7383.  A  bill  to  clarify  paragraph  4  at 
section  15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  at 


194a   (Se  Stat.  368);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sovlees. 

By  Mr.  TOLLKFSON  (by  request) : 
HJt.7S84.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  19S6,  la  order  to  au- 
thorize construction  differential  subsidy  for 
certain  qualified  operators  in  the  coastwise, 
Interooastal,  and  noncontlguoiu  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJt.  7386.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  encourage 
Investment  In  the  American  merchant 
marine  by  providing  a  program  of  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  vessels,  to  correct 
inequities,  to  stimulate  the  dcnnestlc  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Bfarine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.J.  Res.  539.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  In  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TATT: 
H.J.  Res.  540.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  191.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  need 
for  a  strong  domestic  gold  mining  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cfurrency. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.  Res.  427.  Resolution  extending  greetings 
and  felicitations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  people  of  Oxford,  Mass.,  on  the 


occasion  of  the  280th  anniversary  at  their 
community:  to  the  C<nnmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  428.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  addltonal  copies  of  the  study 
entitled  "The  Federal  Government  and  Edu- 
cation"; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
is '..ration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJt.  7388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcene 
Sonja  Godfrey;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
HJt.  7387.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Venus 
Ballesteroe  Tanamachl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  UTT: 
HJt.  7388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  F.  X.  Mar- 
shall; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

181.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Florence  Sena  Frlck,  executive  secretary,  the 
Hawaii  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  relative  to  urging  favorable 
consideration  and  passage  at  tbe  bills  HJt. 
3669  and  S.  774,  dealing  with  quality  and 
price  stabilization,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Long -Rasf  c  Space  CMuiunkaliou 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  iCAssACBTTSsrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2, 1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportuni^  to  con- 
gratulate Sylvania  Electric  Products, 
Inc..  on  the  development  of  the  first  bat- 
tery-operated portable  millimeter  radio 
system  for  special  communications. 

This  development  is  important  when 
you  consider  that  one  of  the  major  uses 
of  millimeter  systems  is  long-range 
space  communications.  Such  a  system 
coiild  project  a  very  narrow  and  intense 
beam  from  one  space  ship  to  another. 

The  system  was  developed  by  Sylvania 
Electronic  Ssrstems.  a  division  of  the 
company,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Waltham,  Mass.  It  was  displayed  Jime 
4,  5,  and  6  at  the  17th  annual  Armed 
Forces  Communicatia*>s  and  Electronics 
Association  convention  and  exhibition 
here  in  Washington. 

The  theme  of  that  convention  was 
"Communications-Electronics  Goes  Be- 
yond All  Borders"  and  thousands  of  rep- 
resentatives of  industry.  Oovermnent 
agencies,  and  the  military  visited  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  various  companies. 


Sadetea  German  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  cAuroaHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2, 1963 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  ago  I  was  invited  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Becher,  secretary  goieral  of  the 
Sudetendeutscher  Association,  Inc.,  to 
send  a  comment  to  the  Sudeton  German 
people  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sudeton  German  Day.  I  was 
pleased  to  do  this  and,  subsequently,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Becher 
to  the  American  people  containing  kind 
regards  to  us  on  our  celebration  of  In- 
dependence Day,  July  4. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
respectfully  submit  Uiis  heartening  ex- 
change of  letters  to  the  attention  of  this 
honorable  body  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  follows: 

DsAB  Mh.  BccRxs:  As  a  descendant  of  the 
Gennan  people,  I  take  special  pride  in  Joining 
with  you  in  the  celebration  of  Sudeten  Ger- 
man Day.  As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  I  wholeheartedly  Join  with 
you  In  a  meaningful  rededlcatlon  to  the 
cause  of  individual  freedom  for  all  people 
and  sincere  cooperation  between  nations. 

Oar  direction  must  be  relentless  toward 
freedom  of  the  hearts,  minds,  and  bodies  of 


all  men.    Our  goal  must  be  peace  and  hap- 
piness for  all  men,  each  in  his  own  way.    In 
this  goal,  we  always  will  be  brothers,  re- 
gardless of  time  or  distance  or  place. 
Most  cordial  greetings. 


Dbab  R0«xSBHTATVrx  Clavbn:  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  kind  words  of  message 
you  sent  to  our  Sudeten  German  Day 
which  took  place  on  Whitsuntide,  In  Stutt- 
gart, Germany.  Your  words  were  made 
known  to  the  Sudeten  German  people  for 
whom  they  are  a  great  encouragement. 

The  Sudeten  German  Day  was  soccess- 
ful  and  about  400,000  persons  took  part  in 
it.  The  Prime  Ministers  of  Bavaria  and 
Baden-WOrttemberg  and  the  Federal  Minis- 
ter of  Defense,  Kal  Uwe  von  Hassel.  were  fes- 
tival speakers,  along  with  our  praiddent.  the 
Federal  Minister  Dr.  Hans-Chrlstoph  See- 
bohm.  Chancellor  Adenauer  sent  a  letter 
of  greetings. 

Your  most  kind  message  was  a  great  honor 
for  us  and  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  It 
on  behalf  of  all  Sudeten  German  people. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

DcAX  RxFaxsKNTATXvx  CukusBN :  On  the  oc- 
casion of  July  4,  the  American  Independence 
Day.  please  accept  my  best  congratulations. 
We  over  here  In  Germany  hope  and  pray,  that 
the  American  traditions  of  the  past  wlU 
ultimately  prevaU  and  freedom  restored  in 
both  Western  and  Eastern  hemispheres. 

On  your  National  Independence  Day,  the 
Sudeten  German  people  send  you  aU  the  best 
wishes  for  your  great  country,  for  you,  and 
your  future  work. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 
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3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


14:  Sptckl  Couuttee 
Ifatiou 


EXTEN 

HON 

Cr  >1I— ILTAWU 
Of  THJE  HOC  SK  OF  BKPRKSXNTATIVXS 

Ui.  PLOOI L  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961.  I  Int  txluoed  a  measure  calUnc 
for  the  establ  shment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Ga  >tive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Represent  Ulves.  During  the  87th 
Ooocress  it  wi  ts  known  as  House  Resohi- 
tkm  ail,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  kno  wn  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
wonls  to  ezpz  sss  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  lelight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  t  le  House  who  Joined  with 
me  in  that  e  lost  stimulating  and  very 
enUibtaiing  <  iscussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subjec  ;  of  the  captive  nations— 
COirousnoHA: .  Rbcobo,  volume  107,  part 
3.  pages  S518- 1544,  "Russian  Colonialism 
and  the  Nece  isity  of  a  Special  CapUve 
Nations  Comn  dttee." 

The  ptHNiIa '  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  na  r  House  Resolution  14.  has 
been  so  enthu  dastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybou  id  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  th  s  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  Thet  e  citisens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reai  ons  underbring  the  neces- 
sity of  the  pioposed  ccHnmittee.  They 
understand  el<  arly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  co  nmittee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
eaaei.  tbey  ki  dw  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  h  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  h»  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, ^  tematically.  and  objec- 
tively an  of  til  e  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Buroi  e  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  cap  Jve  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  iesponses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolul  Ion  14  in  the  Rscoas. 

f ATOsoif ,  N  jr.,  June  7, 1993. 
J.  Flooo, 

r.  House  Office  Build- 
Wmahii^ffton.  D.C. 

ofAN:   We.  the  under- 

In  supportlog  panage 

14,   which   wu  »ub- 

^  rhleh  calls  for  the  f onnatloii 

on  Captive  Natloiu. 

of  such  a  committee 

thOM  enslaved  peoples  who 

the  right  of  freemen  in  a 


Oongrassman  Duma. 

Seprea  tntatives. 


Mm.  Oor< 


Houaeof 
*ng. 

Dbab 
signed,  are 
of  House 
mlttsd  by  you. 
cf  a  Special 

We  fed  the 
will  bring  lKq;M 
formerly  enjoycfl 
tn»  nation 

As  Americans 
especially 
ttonof  a 
because  the  . 
BOW  incorporate^ 
baa  been  often 
suchaspedal 
facts  reUtlTe  to 
states  to  the 
position  of  the 
light  of  world 

We  are,  in 
Ingoor 

HOWABB  W 


Interested 
Beeo  utlon 


Ooiamittee 
fomatlon 


intereited 
kcomml  tee 
po«  tlon 


adtition 
Congresiman 


Sm-H 


Armenian  ancestry,  we  are 

~  in  the  successful  forma- 

sucfa  as  proposed  by  you. 

of  OUT  parental  nation, 

into  the  Soviet  structure, 

i^iisunderstood.    We  feel  that 

will  develop  the  true 


CO  nmittee' 


Armenia  and  other  captive 
b^ellt  of  the  truth  and  the 
7nlted  States  as  the  beacon 
ffeedom. 

to  this  letter,  contact- 
as  well  as  Congressman 
head  of  the  Rules  Com- 


mittee, urging  him  to  release  your  resolution 

to  the  House  floor  for  debate  and  passage. 
May  we  also  thank  you  for  your  stand  in 

this  matter,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  every 

support  of  o\a  measure. 
Sincerely, 
Albwt  Kaehadrian,  Henry  D.  Bouquoin. 
,  Joseph  Levine,  Joel  O.  Roee,  Au- 
gust S.  Darate,  Harold  Christman,  C. 

Leroy ,  Harold  B.  Lee,  K.  C.  Bleu, 

Anton  Luchrsen.  Al  Walsh,  C.  William 
Blhaim.  Jr.,  Bdward  Stewarts.  DJ3.C., 
Arthur  Kaehadrian.  Joseph  Heitsman. 
Fred  Vogel,  Idward  J.  Moore,  Sdlth  M. 
Moore,  Arthur  Lamortine,  Mary  La- 
mortine.  Ovagem  Nacalan,  Helene 
Naggan  Leonard  Vorchansky,  Nina 
Vorcbanaky,  Josye  Kowahly,  Sam 
Sheber.  8.  T.  Wellvoch,  Joseph  Pfetfer, 
Paul  Krlndlnger, ,  and  Peter 


Junk  18.  1963. 
Mr.  Albeht  Kachadrian, 
Paterson.  NJ. 

Dkab  Ms.  Kachaosian:  I  have  received  the 
petition  urging  my  support  of  Congressman 
Daitikl  J.  Flood's  resolution  to  establish  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  on  the  vital  need 
for  this  meastire.  and  I  shall  send  Congress- 
man Flood  a  copy  of  this  letter  so  that  he 
will  know  that  he  can  expect  my  full  and 
wholehearted  cooperation. 

You  are  to  be  conunended  for  your  hu- 
mane Interest  In  this  vital  subject. 
Sincerely, 

CHABLXS  J.  JOSLSON, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Hasbisbvbc,  Pa., 

June  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Danixl  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sa:  With  deep  appreciation  for  your 
courageous  stand  in  behalf  of  the  captives 
of  the  Russian  prison  of  nations,  I  am  send- 
ing you  the  copies  of  my  communication  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  your 
information. 

Yours  sincerely, 

OxoacK  T.  Vaslet. 

Habbisbttbg,  Pa.,  June  11,  1963. 
The  PEZsmsNT, 
The  White  House. 
Wtuhinffton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  PBBsmxNT :  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy stated  in  his  speech  on  June  14.  1960. 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  "And  as 
l<»g  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  convinced  that  the 
balance  of  the  world  power  is  shifting  his 
way,  no  amount  of  either  smiles  or  tough- 
ness, neither  Camp  David  talks  nor  kitchen 
debates,  can  compel  him  to  enter  fruitful 
negotiations." 

I  can  reasonably  asstune  that  the  next 
presidential  candidate  will  repeat  this 
thoughtful  Senator's  statement  by  extending 
it  with  an  updated  supplement:  "Thalido- 
mide pills,  such  as  a  site  inspection  in  Cuba 
or  a  hot  line  between  Washington,  D.C,  and 
the  Kremlin,  wUl  not  divert  this  Nation  from 
the  road  of  self-destruction." 

Also,  I  can  eaq>ect  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
hot  line,  from  outside  and  inside  our  State 
Department,  will  exercise  their  full  power  to 
prevent  the  forthcoming  proclamation  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week;  or,  at  least,  modify 
the  original  Public  Law  86-90  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  complete  satisfaction  would  be 
granted  the  party  at  the  Kremlin  end  of 
tlie  hot  line.  The  Russians,  who  are  grand- 
masters of  the  genocide  policy,  fear  their 
captives  more  intensely  than  the  technologi- 
cal power  of  the  whole  so-called  free  world. 

While  the  Russian  successors  of  Genghis 
Khan  are  driving,  consistently  and  persist- 
ently, toward  the  world  domination,  we  are 
helplessly  floating  in  a  twilight  zone  of  reck- 


less recognlzUon  of  Bolshevism  since  Novem- 
ber 16,  1988,  when  the  last  scattered  clouds 
of  martyrised  millions  of  Ukrainian  souls 
were  approaching  their  heavenly  frontiers. 

We  cannot  indefinitely  cheat  old  man  time 
who  carefully  recorded  not  only  otu-  words 
but  our  deeds  as  derived  from  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence — all  moral  and  stra- 
tegic cornerstones  of  the  foimdation  of  this 
Nation. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
following  proclamation  taken  from  a  letter 
from  the  CCCP  of  U5.SJI.  to  the  CCCP  of 
China,  as  printed  in  Pravda  of  April  3,  1963j 
"Our  party  has  taken  upon  Itself  an  interna- 
tional obligation  to  help  all  the  nations  to 
achieve  and  sec\ire  their  national  independ- 
ence and  to  complete  a  total  obliteration  of 
colonial  system."  Here  is  evidence  of  a 
strong  parallelism  between  our  foreign  policy 
and  the  Rvissian  policy  in  regard  to  their 
ultimate  goal:  the  dlstintegratlon  of  all  co- 
lonial systems,  except  the  Russian  one.  And 
for  this  purpose  we  are  going  to  provide 
Russian  liberators  with  a  very  hot  line  in 
addition  to  our  generous  gifts,  such  as  the 
lend  lease,  atomic  secrets,  Czech  uranium 
mines,  and  200  million  white  slaves. 

To  express  more  explicitly  my  opinion  on 
Mr.  Oorkin'B  hot  line  (the  first  device  not  in- 
vented by  the  Russians,  as  far  as  I  know)  I 
am  attaching  copies  of  six  1960  letters  deal- 
ing with  this  subject,  and  a  cartoon  titled 
"Slavery  Against  Freedoms." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeoxge  T.  Vaslet. 

JVNB  12,  1963. 
Congressman  Damixl  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Conobxssican  Flood:  As  an  American 
of  Armenian  ancestry  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  your  bill,  Hoxise  Resolution  14-16, 
for  the  formation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations. 

Please  continue  your  fine  work  in  behalf 
of  this  bill.  I  am  s\ve  it  will  please  you  to 
Itnow  that  there  are  many  other  Americans 
of  Armenian  ancestry  who  admire  your  de- 
termination regarding  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Abmbna  Bizios. 

CONCBESS  OP  THE  UNrrBD  STATES, 

Housb  or  Rbpbxsentativss, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  3, 1963. 
Mr.  Walteb  Tustantwskt, 
Chairman,    Ukrainian    Congress    Committee 
Of    Americans.    Inc...    Hamtramck    and 
North  Eastern  Detroit  Branch,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
Dkab  Mb.  Tustaniwsxt:    Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  26th.    I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions, and  I  appreciate  your  comments  re- 
garding Congressman  Flood's  resolution. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  support  his  resolution, 
although  I  don't  feel  it  necessary,  at  this 
point,  to  Introduce  a  similar  bill. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Nsn.  Stabblbb. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Oxford  Observes  250tb  Aawversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  massachusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  July  2,  IMS 

Mr.  PHn;BIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  July  of 
this  year  maiks  the  250th  anniversary 
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of  the  establishment  of  Oxford.  Mass.. 
one  of  the  fine  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  will  celebrate  this  note- 
worthy date  next  week  with  an  out- 
standing program  of  events  during  the 
July  4  holiday  weekend. 

Actually,  however,  the  history  of  Ox- 
ford goes  back  farther  in  time  than 
these  250  years  of  progress  because  John 
Eliot,  the  missionary,  in  1674  converted 
to  Christianity  some  12  Indian  families, 
comprising  about  60  people,  in  the  Nip- 
muck  village  then  known  as  Manchaug. 

A  few  years  later,  the  General  Court 
in  1683  granted  the  65-square-mile  tract 
to  five  absentee  proprietors  and  the 
plantation  was  given  the  name  of  Oxford 
after  the  famous  university  town  of  Eng- 
land. From  this  land  the  French  Hugue- 
nots received  a  grant  of  2.500  acres, 
which  they  first  settled  in  1687  and  again 
in  1699  after  Indian  raids  forced  aban- 
donment of  the  first  settlement.  The 
Huguenot  resetttement  also  proved  to  be 
ill-fated  when  Queen  Anne's  War  caused 
the  French  at  New  Oxford  to  disperse. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's 
War  that  the  English  settlement  of  Ox- 
ford began  in  1713  and  this  date  marks 
the  permanent  establishment  of  Oxford. 

The  Oxford  grant  originally  consisted 
of  41,250  acres  or  about  65  square  miles 
and  from  this  original  area  have  come 
the  towns  of  Charlton  and  Webster,  part 
of  Dudley.  Southbridge.  Sturbridge.  Au- 
burn, and  Leicester,  and  some  portions 
of  Millbury,  Sutton,  and  Douglas. 

This  is  an  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
was  settled  by  pioneer  colonists  in  the 
very  earliest  days  of  American  history. 
The  Oxford  community  grew  slowly  be- 
cause the  times  were  troubled.  The  con- 
stant threat  of  Indian  wars  and  periodic 
Indian  raids  between  ominous  periods 
of  imeasy  peace  did  little  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  frontier  settlements,  but 
despite  all  these  hazards,  first  the 
Huguenots  and  then  the  English  began 
to  carve  out  of  the  wilderness  after  bit- 
ter sacrifices,  toil  and  struggle,  the  little 
settlement  which  has  grown  to  the 
thriving  Oxford  community  of  today. 

History  records  that  the  early  settlers 
of  Oxford  built  a  church,  a  fort,  grist 
mill,  saw  mill  and  houses,  cleared  fields 
and  planted  crops.  Iliis  is  the  story  of 
the  early  New  England  communities, 
told  and  retold  as  the  pioneers  sought 
new  lands  and  new  homes  in  the  wilder- 
ness. First  of  all.  these  devout  and 
patriotic  people  established  places  of 
worship,  meeting  houses,  schools,  and 
libraries.  The  rows  of  stone  walls  which 
cover  so  much  of  the  New  England  coun- 
tryside are  silent,  but  impressive  testi- 
mony to  their  industry  and  laborious 
work. 

Today,  families  residing  in  Oxford  and 
its  neighbor  towns  sprung  from  the  origi- 
nal Oxford  grant,  can  trace  their  begin- 
nings to  these  early  settlers  who  helped 
to  bring  civilization  to  the  wilderness 
and  forge  the  great  tradition,  eventful 
history,  and  proud  heritage  which  have 
made  our  Nation  what  it  is  today  among 
the  pe<^>les  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  Oxford  is  truly  an  in- 
spiring account  of  the  lives  of  a  strong 
and  fearless  people  whose  sacrifices 
helped  to  build  a  strong  nation.    It  is 


not  even  possible  in  the  brief  time  avail- 
able to  me  to  recite  the  highlights  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Oxford  commu- 
nity because  the  history  of  the  town 
abounds  with  feats  of  great  courage  dur- 
ing pioneer  days  and  incidents  which 
touch  upon  the  growth  and  progress  of 
our  land. 

Revolutionary  War  records  show  that 
Oxford  furnished  two  companies  of  Min- 
utemen  when  the  alarm  was  spread  from 
Lexington  on  April  19, 1775.  Oxford  men 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  and  Saratoga.  Before  the  war 
ended,  Oxford  and  area  towns  had  fur- 
nished a  full  regiment  of  10  companies, 
all  volunteers. 

One  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  was  Gen.  Elienezer 
Learned  of  Oxford,  who  led  troops  in 
one  of  the  great  decisive  battles  of  the 
war  at  Saratoga. 

Again  on  April  19,  but  this  time  in  the 
year  1861,  Oxford  organized  a  company 
for  service  in  the  Civil  War.  This  unit  is 
reported  as  the  first  to  be  fully  equipped 
and  trained  in  the  area.  Oxford  fur- 
nished a  total  of  290  men  in  the  Civil 
War.  going  over  its  quotas  each  time  new 
calls  for  troops  were  made.  A  total  of  62 
died  in  service. 

In  World  War  I,  157  men  and  2  nurses 
served  from  Oxford,  while  a  total  of  553 
men  and  21  women  fought  on  battle- 
fronts  all  over  the  world  in  World  War  n. 
Oxford  suffered  the  loss  of  18  of  its  finest 
yoimg  men  in  this  bloody  conflict.  About 
125  men  from  Oxford  served  in  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

Ilie  newcomer  to  Oxford  is  immedi- 
ately struck  with  the  beauty  of  this 
typical  New  England  town.  Before  him 
stretches  an  unusuidly  wide  Main  Street 
graced  with  lovely,  well  kept  h(»ues  set 
back  from  the  highway.  In  the  town 
center  proper,  this  attractive  stretch  of 
road  is  al>out  120  feet  wide  and  runs  for 
about  a  mile  to  delight  and  charm  the 
visitor.  This  is  easily  the  widest  Main 
Street  and  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the 
whole  of  New  England.  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  in  1881  said  of  Oxford: 

After  Plymouth,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  locality  in  New  England  more  interesting. 

Visitors  who  travel  slowly  along  Main 
Street  or  linger  in  the  town  can  perceive 
living  history  about  them.  There  is  the 
oldest  standing  Universalist  Church  in 
the  world  built  in  1794.  The  park  at 
East  Main  and  Main  Streets  contains  the 
stone  in  which  the  Indians  of  the  early 
Nipmuck  settlement  ground  their  com. 

In  1812  Samuel  Slater,  founder  of 
American  cotton  manufacture  with  the 
first  power  spinning  mill  he  set  up  in 
Pawtucket.  RJ.,  established  a  mill  in 
Oxford,  now  Webster,  and  Oxford  be- 
came known  as  what  one  historian  de- 
scribes as  "the  town  of  mill  wrights. 
almost  every  mechanic  in  the  place  was 
a  millwright." 

From  the  Slater  manufacturing  enter- 
prises grew  the  population  and  early 
prosperity  of  Oxford,  which  became  well 
known  throughout  New  England  for  its 
skilled  artisans  in  millwrighting.  pulling- 
mills  and  shafts.  The  first  American 
biXMMlcloth  is  believed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  Slater  mill  in  Oxford. 


Oxford  is  the  birthplace  of  Clara  Bar- 
ton, one  of  America's  great  humanitar- 
ians and  foimder  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  About  a  mile  from  the  main 
highway  in  North  Oxford  on  Clara  Bar- 
ton Road  is  her  birthplace,  preserved  as 
a  public  memorial  by  the  Association  of 
Universalist  Women.  She  is  buried  in 
North  Cemetery. 

Clara  Barton  became  a  schoolteacher 
at  15  and  later  organized  the  first  public 
school  in  Bordentown,  N.J.  From  there 
she  went  to  Washington  where  she  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office. 
She  is  believed  to  be  the  first  woman  to 
become  a  Govenunent  employee. 

During  the  Civil  War,  she  served  with- 
out pay  or  commission,  working  on  the 
battlefield  and  enduring  for  4  years  the 
rigors  and  dangers  of  soldier  life  side  by 
side  with  the  surgeons  on  hard-fought 
battlefields.  After  the  war,  on  behalf  of 
President  Lincoln,  she  spent  4  years 
himting  missing  soldiers,  assisting  in  the 
marking  of  13.000  graves  and  located  the 
graves  of  over  30.000  missing  soldiers. 

She  went  to  Switzerland  in  1870  to 
rest,  but  soon  was  again  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  where 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  International  Red  Cross.  Upon 
her  return  to  this  country,  she  waged 
a  7-year  fight  to  get  the  United  States 
to  Join  the  International  Red  Cross. 
She  is  author  of  the  American  amend- 
ment to  distribute  relief  not  only  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  times  of  such  disasters  as 
fioods,  earthquakes,  and  fires. 

Another  distinguished  Oxford  native 
is  the  late  Dr.  Elliott  P.  Joslin.  the  world 
famed  authority  on  diabetes.  Through 
his  assistance,  the  UJS.  Public  Health 
Service  established  a  diabetic  center  in 
Oxford  where  the  first  community  study 
of  diabetes  was  made.  In  1953.  with  the 
help  of  friends  and  grateful  patients. 
Dr.  Joslin  founded  the  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion. Inc.  to  promote  research,  teaching, 
and  summer  camps  for  diabetic  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  observance  of  its  250th 
anniversary.  Oxford  has  arranged  a 
varied  program  of  events  to  coincide 
with  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday  period, 
which  should  long  be  remembered  by 
the  Central  Massachusetts  area.  On 
Wednesday,  July  3.  the  Oxford  High 
School  band  will  give  a  concert  at  Wood- 
ward Field.  North  Oxford,  and  this  will 
be  followed  by  fireworks  and  a  bonfire  in 
the  Greenbiiar  area  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Oxford  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. 

Thursday.  July  4,  will  be  celebrated  as 
"Remembering  Day"  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  ttfe  World  War  n  and  Korean 
Confiict  plaque  and  flag  pole  at  Town 
HaU.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  military 
parade  to  Carbuncle  Park  where  John 
White  Fellows  will  deliver  an  address. 
The  parade  units  wiU  tbea  go  to  Nbrth 
Cemetery  for  the  imveillng  of  the  Clara 
Barton  and  Dr.  Elliott  P.  Joslin 
Memorial. 

Other  events  include  a  parachute 
Jump  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  exhttrtt.  The  day's  pro- 
gram WiU  end  with  an  anniversary  ball 
in  Wellington  Memorial  Auditorium. 

Friday  will  feature  such  youth  day 
activities  as  a  doll  earrlaff*  parade,  bi- 
cycle parade,  soi4>  box  derby,  horseshoe 
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memorable  one.  The  program  is  in 
keeping  with  the  cherished  and  long-re- 
membered programs  which  took  place 
during  earlier  anniversary  observances. 

Those  outstanding  eelcteations  will  be 
relived  again  next  week  in  Oxford  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  this  asoth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Ox- 
ford, I  have  introduced  a  special  resolu- 
tion, extending  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions to  the  town  of  Oxford,  which  I  am 
honored  and  privileged  to  represent  in 
the  Congress. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Oxford  and  I  hail,  salute,  and 
congratulate  its  fine  people  on  this  great 
anniversary. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Congxkssional  Rkcoro. 

The  material  follows: 
RssoLxmoN  o»  OxroiD's  250th  ANNrvmsAiT 

Whereas  tiie  year  1963  marks  the  250th  an- 
nlTersary  of  the  establishment  of  the  town 
of  Oxford.  MaMachuaetts;  and 
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forefathers  who  paid  such  a  costly  price 
for  them  in  days  gone  by. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


I  let 


at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
order  by  the  Speaker  pro 


iLBKIT. 


DESIOlfATI  Otf  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
FKMPORE 

Tbe  SPEAK  ER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  HoQM  the  f<rtIowing  commxmi- 
catkm  from  th4  Speaker: 

July  8, 1068. 
tbe  Hononble  Casx.  Al- 
pro  tempore  today. 
Jomm  W.  ICcCoaatacK, 
Speaker  9/  thk  House  0/  RepreMenftives. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  July  2,  1963,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


I  hereby 
to  act  a* 


Tlie  ChaplaL  1 
DJD.,  offered  thie 


Acts  22:  28: 
amwered. 


,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
fcHlowlng  prayer: 


The  chief  Roman  captain 
.  'Wi  h  a  great  sum  obtained  I 
tJU*  freedom,"  jand  Paul  said,  *'But  I  was 
free  bom.'' 

Almighty  0>d,  may  our  minds  and 
hearts  contlnu:  to  go  out  toward  Thee 
in  gratitude  f oi  the  preceding  day.  which 
we  were  privilsged  to  celebrate  as  our 
Independence   3ay. 

We  have  bee  1  reminded  of  those  vast 
multitudes  of  b  :tive  men  and  woman  who 
gave  such  a  temendous  sum  in  sacri- 
fice and  suff erli  ig  for  our  freedom. 

Oive  us  a  gi  eater  appreeiatton  of  the 
Wfssings  whid:  we  enJoy  and  a  more  de- 
vout determio  ttion  to  make  our  flag 
what  our  fore  fathers  claimed  it  must 
be:  The  flag  cf  the  free. 

Grant  that  d  iring  these  troublous  dajrs 
in  our  nationa  life  we  may  not  forget 
what  the  Stan  and  Stripes  signify. 

lupire  us  w  th  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  de- 
clare that  "all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  <  ndowed  by  their  Creatm- 
with  certain  inalienaUe  rights,  that 
among  tbcm  <  re  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  hap  jincsa." 

BAay  we  ean  esOy  strive  to  carry  out 
those  tofty  prii  elites  for  the  sake  of  the 


JURORS.   PER   DIEM,   AND 
SUBSISTENCE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  announce  to  the  House,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  suspensions  on  Monday, 
that  we  have  decided  to  add  the  bill  H  Jl. 
5905,  to  amend  section  1871  of  Utle  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  per 
diem  and  subsistence  and  the  limit  of 
mileage  allowances  of  grand  and  petit 
jurors. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remaiks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recobd  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccord.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
June  27,  1963,  edition  of  the  Edwards- 
ville  Intelligencer  on  the  first  national 
debate  concerning  three  proposed 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  could  change  our  basic  constitu- 
tional system. 

While  generally  the  Nation's  press  has 
been  slow  In  sounding  the  alarm  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  such 
amendments,  there  have  been  those 
which  have  editorially  and  through  their 
news  column  sought  to  bring  the  propos- 
als to  the  light  of  public  debate.  I  am 
proud  to  list  the  Edwardsville  (111.)  In- 
telligencer as  one  of  the  first  to  do  so. 


Whereaa  ffttti  the  time  of  wtUement  In 
1697  the  people  oC  Osford  have  flgnred  con- 
aplcuoualy  In  the  development  and  growth  of 
thla  Nation;  and 

Whereaa  the  obaerrance  of  the  250th  an- 
nlTereary  of  Oxford  wlU  be  oelebrated  July  3 
through  Jxily  7,  196S,  with  Impreealve  com- 
munity oeremonlea.  large  publle  gatherings 
and  widespread  participation  of  ICaaaachu- 
setts  cltizena  and  vlaitors  from  other  States 
and  places;  and 

Whereas  Oxford  Is  a  progressive  commu- 
nity of  about  ten  thousand  citizens,  rich  In 
historic  interest,  noted  for  its  fervent  civic 
spirit  and  for  its  many  famous  eons  and 
daughters  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
many  fields  of  endeavor  and  many  facets  of 
American  civUiaaUon.  and  faithfully  devoted 
to  American  institutions  and  Ideals:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  R^>re8enta- 
tivee  extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Oxford.  MaMachuaetts,  on 
tbe  occasion  of  the  asoth  anniversary  of  this 
conununity  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives further  expresses  its  apiH-eeiatlon  for 
the  splendid  services  rendered  to  the  Na- 
tion by  the  citizens  of  Oxford  during  the 
past  250  years. 


I  Prom  the  EdwardsvUle  (lU.)   Intelligencer, 
June  27, 1963] 

PaST    CONSnTTmONAL    AlUNDMZNTS    DEBATE 

iM  NanoM  la  Hbld 
(By  B.J.  Wander,  Jr.) 

About  150  persons  «t  the  Edwardsville 
Holiday  Inn  listened  last  night  to  the  first 
national  debate  concerning  three  prc^Msed 
U.S.  constitutional  amendments  which  coxUd 
change  the  basic  tenets  of  the  American 
form  of  government. 

What  they  heard  was  a  debate  which 
touched  on  the  most  basic  lasuea  in  this 
country's  poUtical  makeup.  Florida  Su- 
preme Ck>urt  Justice  UUlard  Caldwell  bitterly 
attacked  the  Supreme  Court  which  he 
charged  la  "no  longer  •  •  •  even  paying  lip- 
service  to  the  Oonstttutlon."  St.  Louis  At- 
torney Arthur  Preund,  opposing  the  amend - 
menu,  described  the  issue  as  "the  sxirvival  of 
the  Union  and  the  Supreme  Coxu-t." 

The  topic  or  the  debate  was  three  amend- 
ments propoaed  by  the  Council  of  SUte  Gov- 
ernments to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  first  would  change  the  way  in  which 
the  U3.  Constitution  could  be  amended.  It 
would  allow  two-thirds  of  the  States  to,  in 
effect,  pass  an  amendment  without  any  in- 
tervention from  any  Federal  governmental 
body. 

The  second  would  bar  Fedwal  courts  from 
any  Jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  State  leg- 
islative apportionment. 

The  third  would  establish  a  "Court  of  the 
Union"  composed  of  the  State  supreme  co\irt 
Justices  who  could  overrule  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  cases  Involving  State-Fed- 
eral relatlonahips. 

Following  the  debate,  the  members  of  the 
Madison  County  Bar  Association  present  at 
the  debate  voted  40  to  13  to  oppose  the  first 
two  amendments,  and  43  to  10  to  oppose  the 
third.  The  debate  was  sponsored  by  the 
county  bar  association. 

Preund  and  Caldwell  differed  sharply  on 
the  role  of  the  VJS.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
government  of  this  coxmtry.  They  touched 
on  the  basic  intentions  of  the  constitution- 
makers  and  talked  about  many  of  the  same 
issues  which  were  brought  up  when  the 
Constitution  was  first  written. 

GEMEBAL  ASCUMSMTe 

Caldwell,  favoring  the  amendments,  de- 
scribed the  baaic  problems  Involved  by  asking 
three  questions:  1.  "Which  do  you  prefer, 
the  Constitution  as  written  or  as  being 
amended  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States?"  a.  "Which  do  you  prefer:  dual  aov- 
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ereignty  or  government  centralised  in  the 
supreme  Coturt?"  3.  If  the  Constitution 
does  need  changing,  "Which  method  Aiould 
be  used:  As  provided  in  the  Constitution  or 
as  provided  by  the  Supreme  Court?" 

He  .charged  that  the  High  Court  is  practic- 
ing a  "psuedo-omnlpotence."  and  that  "The 
Federal  Government  is  swallowing  up  the 
State  govemmenta."  CaldweU  also  urged  the 
popular  election  ot  all  Judges  so  that  they 
would  be  answerable  to  the  people.  Be 
called  the  Court  "power  hungry." 

Attorney  Prexind.  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
scribed the  basic  issue  as  the  "siirvival  of 
tbe  Union  and  the  Supreme  Coiirt."  He  de- 
scribed the  Constitution  as  a  "flexible"  docu- 
ment, and  said  that  the  High  Court  of  the 
land  is  the  proper  agency  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  In  terms  of  changing  sittiatlons 
in  thU  country.  Fteund  said  that  If  the 
amendments  are  adopted,  it  would  put  the 
coimtry  on  the  "rulnoua  road  to  a  confeder- 
acy." He  said  he  believes  the  basic  Intent 
of  the  amendments  is  to  shatter  the  coun- 
try into  separate  poUtical  entitlee. 

Preund  issued  a  plea  to  recognize  that  the 
United  States  is  a  "unitary  nation,"  and  that 
tbe  Supreme  Court  is  the  proper  place  to 
"  decide  national  questions.  He  charged  that 
those  critical  of  the  Court  have  some  par- 
ticular interests  at  heart  rather  than  a  con- 
sideration of  basic  issues.  Preund  said  at- 
tacks have  come  from  sectional  Intereeta 
(segregationists) ,  from  those  seeking  to  per- 
petuate inequal  reapportionment  In  State 
legislatiires  (rural  interests)  and  from  groups 
opposing  recent  school  prayer  decisions 
(chiu-ch  groups). 

Summing  up  his  arguments,  Freund  stat- 
ed that  the  Constitution  Is  law,  and  like 
all  law,  final  Judgment  must  rest  In  a  na- 
tional court.  Freund  also  said  "It  Is  amas- 
Ing  that  these  proposals  have  found  support 
among  conservatives,  because  they  are  radi- 
cal in  the  extreme." 

NKW    AMENDING   PKOCEDUXE 

In  regard  to  changing  the  way  the  Federal 
Constitution  can  be  amended,  CaldweU 
charged  that  the  Supreme  Court,  through 
its  Judicial  rulings,  is  actually  the  body  now 
changing  baaic  laws  in  the  Constitution.  He 
stated:  "Thirty-eight  States  oxight  to  have 
as  much  power  as  the  Supreme  Court  haa." 
Noting  an  objection  by  Freund  that  States 
representing  only  40  percent  of  the  people 
could  adopt  an  amendment,  Caldwell  stated 
"The  choice  la  between  40  percent  of  the 
people  or  five  Justices."  At  another  point 
he  called  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  "poUti- 
t:  ca*  appointees,  answerable  to  no  one,  elect- 
ed by  no  one,  and  appointed  for  life." 

Preund  countered  that  to  adopt  the 
amendment  proposal  would  be  a  "shocking" 
thing.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Government,  which  represents  the  peo- 
'  pie  as  a  whole,  would  have  no  voice  at  aU  in 
the  amending  of  the  docxmfient  which  con- 
trols their  National  Government.  Freund 
said  the  amendment  would  "nullify  all  of  the 
wisdom  we  have  gained  at  great  price." 

EEAPPOBTIONBCXNT 

Borrowing  a  phrase  from  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  Caldwell 
said  that  the  High  Coturt  must  stay  out 
of  the  "political  thicket."  He  charged  that 
tbe  c:k>urt  has  no  business  deciding  cases  in- 
volving a  State  legislatvire^  apportionment, 
and  added  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  de- 
termining the  rights  of  the  people  rather 
than  the  legislature.  He  said  the  Federal 
Court  is  "swaUowing  up"  the  State  govem- 
Qients. 

Preund,  however,  said  that  to  pass  the 
amendment  denying  Federal  courts  Jurisdic- 
tion in  State  reapportionment  cases  would 
constitute  the  first  diminution  of  Uberty. 
Justice  and  equality  in  this  country.  "It 
would  deny  equal  protection  under  the  law," 
he  said.  Freund  pointed  out  that  if  this 
amendment  passed,  reversing  the  Supreme 


Court's  Baker  v.  Carr  ruling  on  apportion- 
ment, then  other  amendment*  would  surely 
follow  upsetting  coxirt  rulings  which  sec- 
tional Interests  are  opposing. 

cousT  OP  THE  mnoM 

"I  look  with  favor  on  the  proposal,"  com- 
mented Caldwell,  in  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment setting  up  a  "super"  Supreme  Court. 
He  said.  "I  would  rather  trust  60  State  Judges 
than  0  poUtical  appointees."  He  urged  those 
at  the  meeting  to  "Join  in  combat.  *  *  *  in 
an  all-out  effort  to  recapture  constitutional 
government  for  the  people. 

neund  cited  three  reasons  why  the  Coiirt 
of  the  Union  idea  would  not  be  effective  (1) 
The  Judges  could  meet  only  very  infre- 
quently. (2)  State  Judges  are  not  experts  in 
Federal  Constitutional  law.  (3)  State 
Judges  are  subject  to  State  legislative  pres- 
sures. He  added  that  the  American  people 
are  committed  to  the  idea  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  law.  and  that  this  law  can  be 
upheld  only  by  a  strong  Federal  court. 

CTTEBTS 

Attending  the  meeting  were  presidents  of 
bar  associations  In  Missouri.  Illinois,  and  the 
St.  Louis  area.  The  dean  of  the  Washington 
University  Law  School  also  attended.  The 
three  Madison  County  circuit  Judges  were 
present,  along  with  National,  State  and  local 
news  media  representatives. 

A  question  and  answer  period  followed 
the  debate,  followed  later  by  the  balloting 
when  the  three  proposals  were  overwhelm- 
ingly turned  down. 


BAIiANCE-OP-PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  had  a  deficit  in  its  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  every  year, 
except  one,  since  1950.  These  deficits  in 
large  part  account  for  the  fact  that  oiur 
short-term  liabilities  to  foreigners  other 
than  international  institutions  total 
about  $20  billion.  These  liabilities  rep- 
resent the  total  potential  claims  against 
our  gold  stock  of  $15.7  billion.  If  we 
subtract  from  the  total  gold  stock  the 
$12  billion  required  to  serve  as  the  back- 
ing for  our  currency  the  amount  of  free 
gold  still  available  to  mee^  potential 
claims  is  less  than  $4  billion: 

Efforts  to  eliminate  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  have  not  yet  met  with 
success.  While  the  deficit  last  year  offi- 
cially was  $2.2  billion,  it  would  have  been 
about  $3.5  billion  without  the  special  fi- 
nancial transactions  used  by  the  Treas- 
ury. In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
the  deficit  was  $3.2  billion — seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate. 

I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
and  large  the  measures  taken  so  far  to 
combat  the  pasrments  problem  have  been 
mere  palliatives.  Attempts  to  reconcile 
the  objectives  of  domestic  economic  pol- 
icy and  balance-of-pasrments  polU^ 
have  failed.  Unless  the  United  States 
eliminates  its  deficit  in  the  near  future, 
there  is  a  grave  danger  of  a  breakdown 
in  the  international  financial  system 
which  would  have  not  only  serious  inter- 
national consequences,  but  which  would 


create  new  and  serious  problems  for  our 
domestic  economy. 

Looking  to  the  futiure,  the  United 
States  should  Initiate  discussions  within 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  international 
monetary  system.  Such  a  strengthening 
of  the  world  payments  sjrstem  could 
largely  replace  the  bilateral  and  ad  hoc 
obligations  which  the  United  States  is 
now  assuming  to  bolster  the  dollar's 
position. 

It  is  clearly  time  for  a  declaration  of 
congressional  intent  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  balance-of -payments  deficit 
should  receive  top  priority  by  the  admin- 
istration, that  the  maintenance  of  bal- 
ance-of-payments  equilibrium  should  be 
a  continuing  and  major  goal  of  our  eco- 
nomic policy  and  that  the  world  mone- 
tary mechanism  should  be  strengthened. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  resolution 
which  would  have  this  effect,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Racoas  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 
H.  Con.  Res.  192 

Concurrent  resolution  stating  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  achievement  of  balance- 
of-payments  equUibrlum  is  essential  and 
that  the  United  States  should  take  the 
initiative  in  fostering  an  international 
balance  of  payments 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  had  a 
deficit  in  ita  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments every  year,  except  one,  since  1960; 
and 

Whereas  largely  as  a  result  of  these  deficits, 
United  States  short-term  dollar  llabUities  to 
foreigners  totaled  •253O0.(X)0.0(X)  at  the  end 
of  AprU  1963:  and 

Whereas  these  llablUtles  constitute  a  po- 
tential claim  against  the  United  States  gold 
stock  of  $16,700,000,000,  of  which  less  than 
S4,000,000,(X)0  Is  "free  gold"  not  required  to 
serve  as  backing  for  our  currency;  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  our  dcmestic  econ- 
omy and  strength  of  the  dollar  and  its  ability 
to  aerve  as  a  key  international  reserve  cur- 
rency depends  upon  the  early  elinUnation 
of  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  the 
creation  of  improved  arrangements  to  serve 
the  liquidity  needs  of  an  expanding  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  system:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States  that 
achievement  of  balance-of-payments  equi- 
Ubritui  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
dollar's  role  as  a  key  international  reserve 
currency  shoxild  receive  the  highest  priority 
in  the  formation  of  national  economic 
poUcy;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  equi- 
librliun  in  Its  international  accounts  should 
be  a  continuing  and  major  goal  of  United 
States  international  economic  policy;  and 
be  it  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  take  the 
Initiative  within  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  devise  new  and  improved  methods 
of  permanently  strengthening  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  and  credit  me<Aianlsm  in 
order  to  provide  (a)  improved  means  of 
financing  balance-of-payments  deficits  un- 
tU  baaic  corrective  forces  restore  equilibrium, 
and  (b)  aufflcient  Uqiiidity  to  finance  in- 
creases in  world  trade  and  payments  once 
United  States  balance-of-payment  equilib- 
rium is  achieved. 


PROPOSED  COMMISSION  ON  NOX- 
IOUS    AND     OBSCENE     MATTERS 
AND  MATERIALS 
Mr.  SHRIVER.    Bir.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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txom  IClnnea  >U  IMr.  I^aiCBif  ]  may  ex- 
tend his  renjurks  at  this  point  In  the 
RsoosPMttd  Ij  idude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPBA]  ZB  pro  tempore.    Is  thore 
objection  to  t  le  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  > 
.   There  was  do  objection. 

Mr.  lAtta  2i.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional offices  are  receiving  oiany  com- 
plaints from  their  constituents  Indi- 
cating that  ( itlaens  ot  this  country  are 
being  bombaded  with  a  new  roimd  of 
obscene  literiture  through  the  mails. 
The  Post  OfA  e  Department  tells  us  that 
it  and  the  De  lartment  of  Justice  are  try- 
ing to  halt  it  However,  whenever  siich 
shocking  tras  i  is  stopped  in  one  place,  it 
pops  up  agaii  somewhere  else,  which  in- 
dicates we  ni  ed  to  step  up  activities  to 
curb  these  litsidious  dealers  in  human 
decay. 

Because  I  )elieve  the  situation  is  so 
serious  I  am  oday  reintrodudng  my  bill 
to  create  a  O  anmisslon  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Mat  ers  and  Materials.  This 
Commission  would  include  members 
from  the  Poit  Office  Department,  the 
Department  c  f  Justice,  the  FBI,  the  De- 
partment of  I  ealth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Mei  abets  of  Congress.  Public 
members  on  he  Commission  would  in- 
clude clerg3nxen,  secondary  school  offi- 
cials. States  sttomeys  general,  county 
or  city  law-en  !oroement  people,  and  rep- 
resmtatives  of  the  communications 
medias.  The  purpose  would  be  to  co- 
ordinate the  I  iecemeal  efforts  now  going 
on  an  over  the  country. 

The  Comm  ssion  would  also  serve  to 
keep  the  publ  c  Informed  of  the  dangers 
that  exist  fftm  the  distribution  of  ob- 
scene materia  Is.  An  informed  public  is 
still  the  best  v  ay  to  rid  our  Nation  of  the 
filth  peddlers,  but  they  need  the  concen- 
trated effort  ( t  this  type  of  Commission 
to  effect  positl  re  action. 

I  am  not  tr  ring  to  ban  any  books,  but 
I  am  trying  o  rid  tids  coun^  of  the 
pamphlets,  tie  magadnes.  the  sensa- 
tional picture  ,  and  the  like  that  contain 
absolutely  no  message  except  to  spread 
filthy  pomog -aphy  among  our  people, 
especially  our  children.  We  have  pure 
food  and  drur  laws  to  make  sure  our 
children  are  not  poisoned  physically. 
We  also  need  aws  to  make  siure  they  are 
not  poisoned  mentally  bj  the  warped 
persmianties  ( if  those  who  produce  and 
distribute  their  psychopathic  wares. 
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referred.  239,  or  5  percent,  failed  to  re- 
port to  work  after  requesting  employ- 
ment: 1,14(^  w  25  percent,  worked  less 
than  3  days;  1.208,  or  27  percent,  worked 
less  than  7  days;  905.  or  20  percent. 
worked  less  than  14  days;  514  worked 
less  than  1  month;  291  worked  1  month 
or  more;  89  worked  2  months  or  more; 
and  83  worked  3  months  or  more.  The 
figures  are,  I  believe,  typical. 

Employment  was  available  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  6  months,  with  a  mini- 
mimi  wage  of  $1  per  hour  and  an  aver- 
age wage  of  $1.40  per  hour.  Competing 
areas  in  other  States  pay  a  much  lower 
scale,  often  one-third  less. 

The  climate  and  woridng  conditions 
are  among  the  most  favorable  for  field 
work  in  America.  Educational  facilities 
and  social  acceptance  are  excellent.  Any 
comparison  of  the  wage  scales  in  other 
industries  with  the  minimum  skills  re- 
quired Indicates  that  the  agriculture 
wages  are  fair,  even  generous.  Some  la- 
bor in  agriculture,  where  the  skill  is 
higher,  of  course.  Is  among  the  highest 
paid  of  any  industry. 

The  only  disadvantages  to  the  row  crop 
work  are  that  first,  the  worker  must 
stoop  because  strawberries,  lettuce,  and 
other  row  crops  grow  close  to  the 
ground;  and,  second,  the  harvests  last 
only  a  few  months — requiring  continuous 
movement  from  farm  to  farm  which  no. 
absolutely  no.  conscientious  family  de- 
sires. 

Men  without  their  families  can  earn 
and  save  a  decent  living— even  though 
their  skills  are  low.  Men  with  their 
families  dissipate  their  earnings  in 
temporary  housing,  uneconmnic  food  and 
clothing  purchasing,  and  extraordinary 
travel  expense. 

The  wives  of  Congressmen  with  chil- 
dren should  have  some  appreciation  of, 
and  ssmipathy  for,  the  nomadic  problems 
of  the  migrant  farmworker — except  that 
where  a  congressional  family  may  move 
twice  a  year,  a  migrant  family  is  forced 
to  move,  5,  7,  or  10  times  a  year.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  Members'  wives  on 
this  particular  subject.  Better,  I  would 
like  to  have  them  vote  on  the  bracero 
program. 

MISINFORMATION      ON      BRACERO 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALOOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Mr. 
Oinsbach.  of  Alamo,  Tex.,  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  colleague  cond^nning  the  bracero 
program.  The  letter  was  published  in 
the  CoNcansioNAL  Record  of  June  18, 
1963,  on  page  11048,  and  contained  the 
following  statement: 

A  large  part  of  our  community  Is  made  up 
of  migratory  laborers.  So  many  times  I  have 
seen  these  laborers  go  to  California  when 
our  own  harvests  are  completed,  only  to  re- 
turn In  a  few  weeks,  because  the  braceros 
are  doing  all  the  work. 

Frtan  my  knowledge  and  information 
about  the  operation  of  the  bracero  pro- 


gram, the  quoted  statement  was  false.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Oinsbach  and  asked  him  to 
give  me  the  names  of  Just  two  people  who 
would  verify  the  statement.  Mr.  Gins- 
bach  responded,  in  the  part  which  was 
relevant  to  my  Inquiry,  as  follows: 

It  Is  T«nr  aeldom  that  I  wrtte  to  my  Con- 
gressman.  and  X  beUeve  It  was  your  name  In 
last  week's  Packer,  a  trade  paper,  that 
prompted  me  to  do  so.  You  were  mentioned 
as  one  who  la  sponsoring  new  bracero  lecls- 
laUon. 

This  past  shipping  season  I  employed  from 
100  to  150  people  during  peak  weeks  In 
harvestUig  and  shipping  operations.  Moet  of 
these  people  have  homes  here  In  Alamo  and 
moet  of  them  are  migratory  workers  in  the 
summer  and  early  fall.  None  of  my  em- 
ployees were  braceros.  I  am  not  a  large 
operator.  I  do  my  own  hiring  and  I  am 
my  own  foreman  and  manager.  I  am  on  a 
first-name  basis  with  most  of  the  people  who 
work  for  me.  On  many  occasions  I  have 
discussed  with  them  working  conditions  in 
the  different  areas  they  go  to.  Most  of  our 
migrants  go  to  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  a  smaU  percentage 
to  California.  To  name  names  and  put  peo- 
ple under  oath,  etc.,  I  do  not  plan  to  do.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  name  you  names  nor 
give  you  addresses  because  I  do  not  have  a 
recctfd  of  any.  Nor  do  I  plan  to  go  out 
soliciting  migratory  workers  for  this  infor- 
mation, partly  because  omi  migratory  work- 
ers have  practically  migrated  at  this  time. 
Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  a  citlsen  can 
demand  a  bracero's  Job.  I  wiU  only  say 
that  I  have  yet  to  see  it  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  charitable  as- 
sessment I  can  give  to  Mr.  Ginsbach's 
two  statements  is  that  the  first  statement 
was  incorrect  and  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated. I  believe  there  is  no-  one  who 
would  make  the  statement  under  penalty 
of  perjury. 

The  bracero  law  requires  double  pro- 
tection for  the  domestic  worker.  First, 
the  local  department  of  employment 
must  certify,  and  the  department  of  la- 
bor must  concur,  that  no  domestic  labor 
Is  available  before  a  bracero  is  imported. 
Secondly,  whenever  a  domestic  wants  to 
work  at  a  Job  held  by  a  bracero,  the  do- 
mestic must  be  employed  Immediately. 
The  bracero  can  be  bumped  in  favor  of 
the  domestic  at  any  time. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  growing 
of  row  crop  vegetables  knows  these  sim- 
ple rules.  If  an  argument  against  the 
bracero  program  is  valid,  resorting  to 
false  statements  should  not  be  necessary 
by  Mr.  Oinsbach  or  others. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  fbllowinig  the  legisla- 
tive program   and   any  special  orders 
heretofore  altered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Marsh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pricx)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  July  23,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CnsTis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Shrives  ) ,  f or  1  hour,  on  July  8. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cohgkessional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Danixls  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs)  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.). 
under  its  iH%vk)us  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed untU  Monday.  July  8,  1963.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
B\irance  Corporation.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  80.  1962 
(H.  Doc.  No.  133) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Oot- 
ernment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

lOOa.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  to  be  incurred 
tmder  the  military  departments'  proposals 
for  continued  operation  of  separate  Army 
and  Navy  hospitals  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Oot- 
emment  Operations.' 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  followup  review  of  noncompeti- 
tive prociu^ment  of  aeronautical  replace- 
ment spare  parts  within  the  Department  of 
the  Army:  to  the  Ckonmlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1004.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
supplemental  report  on  Ulegal  transactions 
imder  the  Army  stock  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govenunent  Operations. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  overprocurement  of  magnetos  and 
distributors  for  reciprocating  aircraft  engines 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operation!. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  reporting  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
of  the  lands  in  the  Dalles  project,  western 
division.  Oregon,  has  been  completed.  p\ir- 
Buant  to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1007.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  additional  material 
relating  to  a  letter  dated  September  19,  1962. 
pertaining  to  facilities  projects  and  a  project 
at  Mllledgevllle.  Ga..  comprising  an  addition 
to  the  existing  National  Guard  Armory,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1008.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  012).  as 
amended";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  National  Red  Croes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Jime  30.  1962,  pxirsuant  to  an 
act  approved  January  5.  1905  (33  Stat.  599), 
and  amended  by  an  act  of  Jtily  17.  1953  (67 
Stat.  173);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Air  airs. 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  firoposed  con- 
cession contract  which  will  authorise  Dr. 
Watson  M.  Lacy  to  continue  medical  services 
on  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  14, 
1956  (70  Stat.  643);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1011.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
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an  application  for  a  loan  of  $696,700  for  the 
Klag  Hill  Irrigation  District  of  Slmore  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  pursuant  to  70  Stat.  1044,  as 
amended  by  71  Stat.  48;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Alfalrs. 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  General  lianager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  the  nonprofit  educational  In- 
stitutions in  which  title  equipment  was 
vested  by  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Oommlasion, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-884;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  relative  to  the 
research  program  conducted  by  the  FHA,  and 
relating  to  contracts  entered  into  with  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-034;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

1014.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry.  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
biU  entlUed  "A  bUl  to  amend  section  313  (b) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit drawback  payments  on  exported  arti- 
cles under  certain  drcimistances";  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1015.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natxiralization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  granting  the  application  for  per- 
manent residence  filed  by  Franghi  Anghela- 
tos,  A-15411809.  pursuant  to  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  UJS. 
Depcutment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1017.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  daaslficatlon, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXJLl,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.LANGKN: 

H  Jt.  7389.  A  bill  creating  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Conunission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.WIDNALL: 

H.R.  7390.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  the  utilization  of  certain 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
municipal  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Hit.  7301.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  in  square 
730  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
that  such  biiildlng  shall  be  designated  the 
"President  James  Madison  Memorial  Li- 
brary." and  to  provide  that  additional  fa- 
cilities for  the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be 
built  in  squares  637  and  691  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  order  to  render  unnecessary 
the  construction  (at  a  cost  of  $39  million)  of 
a  special  memorial  to  President  James  Madi- 
son, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  192.  Concurrent  resolution 
stating  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
achievement  of  balance-of -payments  eqtilUb- 
rium  la  essential  and  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  inlthttlre  in  fostering  an  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wft»>fciT*g  and  Currency. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CANNON:  Memorial  of  the  Mis- 
souri House  ca  Representativea  relating  to 
water  resources;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massaehuaetts,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  a  request  that 
the  CItU  Aeronautics  Board  grant  a  perma- 
nent franchise  to  Northeast  Airlines  to  pro- 
vide service  In  the  Boeton-to-Florlda  route; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiire  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  at  the  United 
States  relative  to  enacting  into  law  the  civU 
rights  recommendations  of  our  President. 
John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  inivate 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.BARRT: 

HH.  7392.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
M.  Caoill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H Jt.  7393.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Thomas  C. 
Macpherson.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIi,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cterk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

182.  By  Bfr.  HANNA:  Petition  to  preserve 
the  Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

183.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Na- 
tlonal  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Washington.  D.C.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  accomplishing  the  immediate  release  of 
occupants  of  aircraft  shot  down  in  North 
Korea,  who  are  now  being  held  prisoners,  by 
requesting  the  President  to  resort  to  what- 
ever means  are  necessary  to  bring  about  their 
freedom;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

■  ■       ^— ^— ee 

SENATE 

Friday,  Jily  5, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mbtcalv)  . 

The  ACriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate,  under  previous  order, 
will  now  adjourn  to  Tuesday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY.  JULY 
9,  1963 
Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  3  seconds 
ajn.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  under  the 
order  of  Thursday,  June  27.  1963.  until 
Tuesday,  July  9,  1963,  at  IS  o'clock 
meridian. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


Jtily  8 


ETTKNI  I<m  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DO  ONICK  V.  DANIELS 

XH  THS  BOIF  IB  OP  RKPBBSIMTATIVBS 

m  lav.  JvJV  5, 19€3 

Ifr.  DANIELS.  ICr.  Speaker,  seldcmi 
In  history  hii  one  woman  earned  the 
reqwet  and  a  hnlratfam  of  a*  many  peo- 
Ide  throughout  the  world  as  did  Anna 
Rooaerelt.    For  more  than  40 


HOUSE  01  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNi  AY,  July  8, 1963 


Ihe  House 

The  Very 
8.VJ>..  rector 
St  AugustineL 
f ered  the  folk  wing 


Inmtre,   we 


justloe.  that 


niy  bountifu 
public  leaderp 


of  Americans, 
tloe  be  raised 


years — as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  later  as  First  Lady,  and 
finally  as  an  Intemationally  esteemed 
figure — ^Eleanor  Roosevelt  worked  un- 
ceasingly on  behalf  of  her  fellow  men 
and  women.  Her  Interests  and  activities 
were  as  far  ranging  as  the  problems  of 
a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Here  was  a  woman  whose  heart  knew 
no  bounds  in  its  concern  for  human  suf- 
fering and  deprivation.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  impoverished 
and  the  underprivileged,  both  in  word 
and  in  deed.  She  espoused  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for 
aU  our  citizens  at  a  time  when  such  pleas 


were  scattered  and  unpopular.  lAter,  as 
American  ddegate  to  the  Hiunan  Rights 
Convention  of  1946  and  to  the  General 
Assembly  from  1946  to  1953,  her  vistas 
extended  even  further,  until  they  en- 
compassed all  humanity. 

Many  disagreed  with  her,  but  in  time 
even  her  critics  came  to  respect  her. 
Millions  more  regarded  her  with  the 
deepest  affection,  an  affection  matehed 
only  by  our  sorrow  at  her  decease.  This 
was  a  woman  with  strength  of  mind  and 
warmth  of  heart.  The  memory  of  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  will  long  be  cherished  as 
one  who  achieved  greatness  through  her 
devotion  to  mankind. 


1  let  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
]  ie^verend  Harold  R.  Perry, 
of  the  Divine  Seminary  of 
Bi^  St.  Louis.  Miss.,  of- 
prayer: 


Moat  grade  us  Ood.  Father  of  us  all. 


waeech  Thee,   Americans 


everywhere  vlth  the  q>irit  of  love  and 


we  may  live  together  as 


brothers  in  c  larity  and  peace.    Bestow 


blessing  on  our  esteemed 
assembled  here  at  this 
great  center  df  power  to  make  decisions 
that  will  shaqe  the  destinies  of  millions 
Let  mighty  voices  of  Jus- 
by  those  of  great  hearts, 
farslghted  vision,  and  strong  faith,  that 
this  Nation  n  ay  keep  its  promise  to  the 
world  to  be  he  home  of  freed<»n  and 
bro^erhood  :  or  aU.  Too  long  have  we 
ignored  your  laws  O  Ood,  the  giver  of 
human  dign  ty  and  human  rights. 
Orant  that  y  e  may  now  at  last  have 
the  courage  U  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
crucial  hour  t  b  seize  this  historic  oppor- 
tunity Tou  hi  ve  given  us,  for  healing  an 
ancient  ruptv  re  in  our  national  family. 
An  these  f  avc  rs  and  blessings  we  beg  In 
the  name  of  (  le  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Ho  y  l^ntrit.    Amen. 


I      T  HE  JOURNAL 

The  Jouma ,  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, July  5, 11 63,  was  read  and  approved. 


DISTRICT    (hP    COLUMBIA    AFPRO- 
PRIAJnONS  BILL,  1964 

Mr.  NATdlER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cc  nsent  that  the  Committee 
k  Ions  may  have  until  mld- 
to  file  a  privileged  report 


on  Ai9foprla 
night  tonight 
on  the  Dlstri^  of  Columbia  appropria- 


tions bill  for 


he  fiscal  year  1964. 


The  SPEAI  ER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the    request 

Kentucky? 
There  was 
Mr.  JENSEN 

ofder  on  the  t  Ul 


of    the    gentleman    from 


oo  objection, 
reserved  all 


points  of 


OLD-FASHIONED  AlilERICAN 
PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fn»n 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  as  re- 
freshing in  a  period  of  unrest  and  as  hi- 
Sirfring  to  faith  in  the  future  as  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  patterned  on  old- 
fashioned  American  patriotism. 

In  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  far  South  Side  of  Chi- 
cago, the  South  Deering  Improvement 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  all  the 
adjoining  communities,  annually  ob- 
serves Independence  Day  with  an  idl-day 
celebration  in  which  everyone  joins.  It 
recaptures  the  spirit  of  1776  and  makes 
the  priceless  traditions  of  our  national 
heritage  a  real  and  vital  part  of  the  Uves 
of  those  of  this  generation. 

Both  the  5th  Army  Band  and  the  Navy 
Band  from  Great  Lakes  participated  in 
this  year's  parade.  There  were  elaborate 
fioats  and  dancing  groups  representing 
all  the  veteran,  fraternal,  church,  and 
civic  activities,  and  from  every  home  by 
which  the  parade  passed  the  flag  of  our 
country  waved  in  the  breeze.  Everyone 
in  the  entire  region  showed  his  love  of 
country  unahashed  and  all  with  an  en- 
riching neighborllness.  No  less  than  50,- 
000  men,  women,  and  children  ringed  the 
field  in  the  evening  for  the  speaking, 
which  was  brief,  and  for  the  fireworks, 
which  could  not  have  been  excelled  any 
other  place  in  America. 

During  the  afternoon  there  were  20 
contests,  ranging  from  a  25-yard  dash  by 
boys  in  the  5  to  7  age  bracket  to  a  three- 
legged  race  by  girls  in  the  10  to  14  age 
group.  And.  of  course,  a  corking  good 
baseball  game. 

America  owes  much  to  the  men  and 
women  whose  selfless  devotion  to  coun- 
try, community,  and  neighborllness 
makes  such  days  possible.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency does  not  thrive  in  such  a  cli- 
mate. But  it  is  the  climate  in  which 
love  of  country  flowers  and  old-fashioned 


American  patriotism  reaches  ite  highest 
expression. 

For  the  Second  District  of  Illinois,  I  am 
happy  to  extend  congratulati(»is  and  the 
warmest  thanks  to  Louis  P.  Dinnocenzo, 
president;  Joseph  A.  Grande,  general 
chairman;  W.  O.  Newbould  and  Andrew 
Diorlo,  assistant  chairmen;  Gen.  Horace 
Wulf.  grand  marshal;  Patrick  Allman, 
attorney;  Joseph  Gomick,  secretary; 
Nels  Monocchio,  treasurer;  Rev.  William 
Vernon,  chaplain;  Emll  DlOiacomo  and 
Mike  O'Janovac.  sergeants  at  arms;  and 
Dan  Dellch,  Alex  Savastano,  Jerome  De- 
laurentis,  and  Mrs.  Parry  Griffiths,  vice 
presidents.  Also  to  State  Senator  Daniel 
Dougherty,  State  Representatives  Henry 
Lenard  and  Nick  Svallna,  Judge  Felix  M. 
Buoscio,  Aldermen  Dominic  Lupo  and 
John  Buchanan  and  Committeemen 
Leslie  Beck,  Stanley  Zlma,  and  John  Hen- 
neberger,  and  not  forgetting  the  Rever- 
end Michel  J.  Commius  and  Steve  Meuris, 
director,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Tnunbull  Park  staff.  All  joined  in  serv- 
ice to  God,  country,  and  community. 


PATRON  MAIL 


Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  11,  1963,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
6868,  making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  During  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  that  bill,  several  amend- 
ments were  offered,  designed  in  the  main 
to  preclude  the  expenditure  of  public 
fimds  for  items  considered  by  some  of 
us  to  be  nonessential.  This  body  having 
rejected  those  amendments,  it  would  be 
profitless  to  raise  those  issues  again  by 
separate  bills.  However,  there  is  one 
item  concerning  which  no  amendment 
was  offered.  That  is  the  matter  of  the 
use  of  the  frankinz  privilege  for  patron 
mall. 

The  franking  privilege  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  proper  performance  of 
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each  Member's  duties.  However,  the 
use  of  the  franking  privilege  on  occupant 
mall  falls  under  heavy  criticism,  and  I, 
for  one.  feel  that  criticism  to  be  in  large 
measure  Justified. 

During  the  course  of  debate  on  Hit. 
6868.  the  able  subcommittee  chairman 
stated  that  the  use  of  patron  maU  by 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  Postmaster  General. 
This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  decided 
by  the  Congress,  not  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  to  proliiblt  the  use  of  a  simplified 
form  of  address — so-called  patron  mail — 
imder  the  franking  privilege. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  support 
this  measure. 


AGAIN  THE  CIRCUS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
setting  of  the  Republican  convention  for 
July  indicates  that  we  will  have  another 
mad,  protracted,  and  senseless  presi- 
dential campaign  In  1964. 

m  making  this  statement,  I  do  not 
ascribe  any  particular  malevolence  to 
the  Republicans  since  in  setting  this 
early  date,  they  are  merely  acting  In  the 
manner  customary  to  the  party  which  is 
not  in  power. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
designations  of  this  early  date  means 
that  thi  American  public  will  be  subject 
to  over  3  months  of  the  circus-parade 
type  of  campaign  that  is  known  only  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  cannot  imderstand  why  we  Insist  on 
pursuing  this  Irrational  course.  A  study 
of  past  campaigns  indicates  that  there 
is  no  great  virtue  in  making  them  uxiduly 
long.  Governor  Stevenson  exhausted 
himself  in  two  strenuous  and  elongated 
campaigns  with  marked  lack  of  suc- 
cess. The  same  is  true  of  Wendell 
Wilikie. 

The  only  effect  of  the  long  presidential 
campaign  is  to  wear  down  the  candidates 
imtil  they  become  caricatures  of  them- 
selves and  to  make  the  public  sick  and 
tired  of  the  repetition  and  retracing 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  drylng- 
up  of  inspiration  and  spontaneity. 

For  several  years,  and  again,  this  year, 
I  have  filed  a  bill— currently  HH.  7331 — 
to  require  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  be  made  with- 
in 60  days  of  the  election.  Since  the 
Republican  convention  date  has  already 
been  set,  I  have  no  illusi<ms  about  the 
possibility  of  success  of  this  legislation 
before  the  1964  campaign. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  proposal  has 
resulted  in  a  tremendous  ground  swell  of 
support.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
support  exists  in  the  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  even  though  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  emotional  stimulus  of  other 
more  personal  Issues.  If  election  cam- 
paigns such  as  ours  are  not  required  in 


India.  England  or  ISrad,  why  must  we 
resort  to  them?  Cortalnly,  there  Is  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns  after  which 
the  public  doee  their  ears  and  minds  to 
further  repetition  of  political  platitudes. 

Only  this  year,  tn  Canada,  one  of  the 
most  momentous  elections  in  the  history 
of  that  nation  was  conducted  with  ade- 
quate coverage  of  the  Issues  and  ex- 
posure of  candidates.  This  election  took 
only  30  days. 

If  Canada  can  do  this,  why  cannot  we? 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5.  COMMTnEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Ccnnmittee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  on  July  10,  11,  and  12. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  GRATEFULLY 
ACCEPTED 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lir.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  people  of  Texas, 
particularly  Alamo,  Tex.,  that  Mr.  John 
H.  Ginsbach,  the  mayor  of  Alamo,  has 
stated  that  "Further  Investigation  on  my 
part  Indicates  to  me  that  this  state- 
ment— CONGRBSSIONAL   RKCORO,  JimC    18, 

1963,  page  11048 — is  not  correct." 

The  people  of  my  district,  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  California,  and 
those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  bracero  pn^ram,  and  I,  appreciate 
the  retraction. 

More  than  that,  I  personally  commend 
the  mayor  of  Alamo,  Tex.,  Mr.  Ginsbach, 
for  having  and  dlsplajrlng  the  honesty 
and  courage  to  admit  a  mistake  and  cor- 
rect it.   This  is  a  virtue  of  a  big  man. 

Mr.  Ginsbach  shoiild  never  have  been 
involved  in  the  bracero  issue.  I  regret 
any  embarrassment  I  caused  him. 

The  bracero  program  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  my  district  and  the  agricultural 
industry  and  community  of  Ci^omla. 
We  want  the  program  to  work  properly 
and  effectively  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone,  including,  particularly,  the 
domestic  farmworker.  We  do  not  want 
to  mislead — we  simply  want  Congress  to 
understand. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR  DIRECTORS 
AT  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  22S)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  with 


respect  to  the  salary  of  directors  and 
chiefs  of  staff  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  domiclllaries.  and  centers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
a  colleague  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


BACK  PAY  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  4837) 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain 
amoimts  and  restoration  of  employment 
benefits  to  certain  Government  officers 
and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  8tatt$  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Back  Pay  Act  of 
1963". 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)   "agency"  means— 

(A)  each  executive  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  each  agency  or  independent  estab- 
lishment in  the  executive  branch  ot  such 
Oovemment; 

(C)  each  corporation  owned  ot  controlled 
by  such  Government; 

(D)  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts; 

(E)  the  Library  of  Ck>ngress; 

(F)  the  CSeneral  Accounting  Office; 

(G)  the  Government  Printing  Oflee;  and 
(H)  the    munic^l    government    oi   the 

District  of  Coliunbla. 

Sic.  3.  Each  civilian  officer  or  employee  of 
an  agency  who.  on  the  basis  of  an  adminis- 
trative determination  or  a  timely  appeal.  Is 
found  by  appropriate  authority  under  ap- 
plicable law  or  regulation  to  have  under- 
gone an  xmjustifled  or  unwarranted  person- 
nel action  taken  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment ot  this  Act,  which  has  i;|Bsiilted  in 
the  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  pay,  allowances,  or  dlfferentlalB 
of  such  officer  or  employee — 

(1)  shaU  be  entitled,  upon  correction  of 
such  personnel  action,  to  receive  for  the  pe- 
riod for  which  such  personnel  action  was  in 
effect  an  amount  comnMnsurate  with  the 
amount  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  pay,  allow- 
ances, or  differentials,  as  appUoable,  which 
such  officer  or  employee  normaUy  would  have 
earned  during  such  period  If  such  personnel 
action  had  not  occ\urred,  leas  any  amounts 
earned  by  him  through  other  employment 
during  such  period;  and 

(2)  for  all  purposes,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  rendered  service  for  such 
agency  d\irlng  such  p>er1od,  except  that  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  not  be  credited,  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  leave  In 
an  amount  which  would  cause  any  amount  of 
leave  to  his  credit  to  exceed  any  maximum 
amount  of  such  leave  authorized  for  such 
officer  or  employee  by  law  or  regulation. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  Ctvll  Service 
Commission  diall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
regulations  sbaU  not  be  appUcabto  with  re- 
spect to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
Its  officers  and  employees. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  24. 
1912,  as  amended  (S  UJB.C.  6S2(b) );  and 

(2)  that  part  of  the  third  provlao  of  the 
first  aeetion  of  the  Act  of  August  M.  1950 
(5  U.S.C.  22-1).  which  reads:   ",  and  If  so 
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restored  shall  be  allowed  corn- 
all  or  any  part  of  the  period 
Busiimslon  or   termination  In   an 
1 1  exceed  the  difference  between 
siich  person  would  normally  have 
the  period  of  such  suspension 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  on 
luspenslon  or  termination,  as 
spd  the  Interim  net  earnings  of 


Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  cerUln 

law  made  by  subsection    (a) 

such  provisions  of  law  so 

continue  to  have  full  force 

reqjMct  to  unjustltted  or  un- 

aetlons  taken  prior  to 

eilactment  of  the  Act. 


wlti 
pel  sonnel 


With  the  Allowing  committee  amend- 
ments: 


Page  2.  line 
sert  In  lieu  tl  ereof 
Page  S.  lln< 
Page  4.  strike 


14,  strike  out  "on  or"  and  In- 

prlor  to,  on.  or". 
16,  strike  out  "(a)", 
out  lines  S  to  11,  Inclusive. 

amendments    were 


The    cominlttee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  Was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tl  ilrd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa  Bed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  la  d  on  the  table. 


MARKET 


*OWER  GENERATED  AT 

lMistad  dam 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4062) 
to  amend  th  >  act  authorizing  the  trans- 
mission and  disposition  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intel  lor  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande 
the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  alad  market  power  generated  at 
Amistad  Dai  i  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

There  beiig  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


enrnded 
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1  of  tiM  Act 
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national 
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■aid  Act. 
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to  make  the 
said  project' 
following 
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the  power  and 
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pub]  le 


Thebm 
andreada 
time,  and 

The  title 
"A  bill  to 
the 

Secretary  of 
gy  generated 
Grande  to 
Interior  to 
at  Amistad 

Amotion 
table. 


by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  the  United  States  of 

assembled.  That  section 

June  18.  1984  (88  Stet.  365), 

follows: 

first  sentence   of  section   1 

"Paloon  Dam,  an  Inter- 

resenrolr  project"  to  read 

and  Amistad   Dam,  Intema- 

reservolr  projecte",  and  change 

the  second  place  It  ap- 

"projecte". 

second  sentence  of  section  1 

"project"  to  read  "proJecU". 

ourth  sentence  of  section  1  of 

out  the  balance  of  the  sen- 

i  og  wtlh  the  phrase  "In  ordw 

owcr  and  energy  generated  at 

uid  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

the  Integration  of  the  Falcon 

>roJecte  and  In  order  to  make 

energy  generated  at  said  proj- 

In  wholesale   quantities   for 

reasonable  terms  and  oondl- 

owned  by  the  Federal  Ck>v- 

bodles.  cooperatives,  and  prl- 

nmpanles." 


ordered  to  be  engrossed 
tlUrd  time,  was  read  the  third 


amended  so  as  to  read: 

4mend  the  act  authorizing 

and  dlqwattJon  by  the 

lie  Interior  of  electric  ener- 

at  ndcon  Dam  on  the  Rio 

the  Secretary  of  the 

market  power  generated 

lt>am  on  the  Rio  Grande." 

reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


aitboriae 


INCREASE  FOR  GRAND  AND  PETIT 
JURORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  5905) 
to  amend  section  1871  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem 
and  subsistence,  and  limit  mileage  al- 
lowances of  grand  and  petit  Jurors. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  committee  report 
indicates  that  the  annual  additional  cost 
following  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  approximately  $1.4  million  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objectors  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, have  an  agreement  that  no 
legislation  ought  to  be  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  that  involved  more  than  $1 
million.  In  order  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  this  agreement,  in  my  opinion 
this  bill  should  not  be  considered  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  I  note,  however,  that 
it  is  scheduled  for  consideration  under 
suspensions  for  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
reservation  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice.* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEASE   OF  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5930) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  provisions  permitting  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  similar 
Senate  bill,  S.  581.  be  considered  in  lieu 
of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  1>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  t?ie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (1) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  1963"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  1963,  1964,  and 
1966"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  for  the  1963 
crop  year,  other  than"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ot";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "In 
the  case  of  Maryland  (type  32)  tobacco,  no 
farm  shall  be  eligible  for  lease  of  1962  or 
1988  aUotment  from  the  farm  unlees  at 
least  76  per  centum  of  the  aUotment  for 
the  farm  was  actually  planted  during  each 
of  the  years  1960  and  1961,  nor  shaU  a  farm 
be  tilglble  for  lease  of  1964  or  1968  Mary- 
land tobacco  aUotment  from  the  farm  unless 
at  least  76  per  centum  of  the  allotment  for 
the  farm  was  actually  planted  on  such  farm 
tfnrlng  each  of  the  two  immediately  pre- 
ceding years.";  and 


(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section,  aa 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(b)  Any  lease  shall  be  made  on  an  annual 
basis  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
as  the  parties  thereto  agree." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5930)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BroyhillI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  this  program  has  beei)  of  consider- 
able value  to  the  Flue-cured  tobacco 
farmer  and  deserves  to  be  continued. 

In  North  Carolina,  Flue-cured  tobacco 
is  a  huge  industry.  Cash  receipts  in  1962 
were  $817  million  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Of  this.  North  Carolina  accoimted  for 
$540  million.  I  cite  these  statistics  since 
the  Congress  should  be  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  Flue -cured  tobacco  production. 
If  this  industry  were  damaged,  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  would  be  wide- 
spread. If  the  industry  were  seriously 
harmed,  it  would  take,  in  North  Caro- 
lina alone,  540  new  industrial  plants, 
each  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $1  million 
to  make  up  for  the  lost  income.  Today, 
every  State  in  the  Union  is  competing  for 
expanded  emplosrment  opportunites.  All 
of  you  here  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  land  Just  one  Industrial  plant 
know  that  to  try  to  obtain  540  is  a  virtual 
impossibility.  That  is  one  reason  we  are 
so  anxious  to  protect  the  investment  of 
our  farmers  and  to  strengthen  this  great 
American  Industry. 

HJl.  5930  continues  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  farmers 
to  transfer  by  lease  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotments from  one  farm  to  the  other 
within  the  same  county.  It  recognizes 
the  special  problems  of  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co production.  There  is  vlrtuidly  no  cost 
to  the  Government  Involved  In  this  biU. 
I  urge  that  the  House  favorably  con- 
sider this  legislation  which  provides  ad- 
ministrative assistance  needed  and  de- 
sired by  Flue-cured  tobacco  producers. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  FILE  1963 
TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  LEASES 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 403  to  amend  section  316  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to 
extend  the  time  by  which  a  lease  trans- 
ferring a  tobacco  acreage  aUotment  may 
befUed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolutions? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  reading  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  note  that  there  is  no  report 
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from  the  Department  indicating  its  ap- 
proval or  disiapproval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  Department  had  a 
witness  present  who  testified.  His  testi- 
mony was  in  lieu  of  any  official  depart- 
mental report.  The  testimony  is  In- 
cluded in  the  committee  report.  They 
have  no  objection  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  other  words,  the  De- 
partment has  approved  the  legislation? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  Department  Itself 
approves  the  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  Joint  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
316  of  the  AgriciUt\iral  Adjxistment  Act  of 
1938  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  sub- 
section (h)  to  read: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  relating  to  the  filing  of  a  lease 
with  the  county  committee,  the  lease  and 
transfer  of  an  allotment  for  the  1963  crop 
year  shallbe  effective  If,  (1)  the  Cotmty 
Ck>mmittee,  with  the  approval  of  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Stete  Committee,  finds  that  a 
lease  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  was  agreed  upon  prior  to  the 
normal  planting  time  in  the  county,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or  June  16,  1963, 
whichever  is  earlier,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  the 
lease  are  reduced  to  writing  and  filed  in  the 
county  office  in  which  the  farms  involved  are 
located  within  twenty  days  of  the  date  this 
subsection  becomes  law." 

The  House  Joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPANDING  AUTHORITY  OF  CANAL 
ZONE  GOVERNMENT  TO  SETTLE 
CERTAIN  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3050) 
to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  to  settle  claims  not 
cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  why  this 
legislation  Is  necessary  If  it  covers 
situations  that  have  occurred  only  twice 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  do  not  beUeve  I 
can  answer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
on  how  many  times  it  is  likely  to  occur. 
This  request  was  sent  up  by  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  in  order  to  make  the 
same  rule  applicable  to  claims  arising 
in  Panama  in  the  same  way  it  is  appli- 
cable in  the  Canal  2k>ne  and  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.    The  limitation  is  $2,500. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  Uke  to  add 
further  this  authority  already  exists  in 
the  zone,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany has  the  authority  both  in  the  zone 
and  in  Panama.  I  understand  it  ex- 
tends this  to  any  action  or  to  ansrthing 
that  might  happen  in  the  Republic  of 


Panama  lnv(dving  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  opposition  to  the  bill,  but  I 
am  intrigued  by  the  fact  that  if  we 
gratuitously  send  flrefighting  equiiment 
into  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  assist 
in  putting  out  a  fire,  why  we  should  be 
liable  for  damage  under  those  circum- 
stances? Perhaps  this  is  done  for  some 
reason  that  is  not  obvious  in  the  report. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  our  equipment 
should  hit  somebody  or  have  an  accident 
in  the  zone,  then,  of  course,  existing  law 
would  be  aivlicable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  imderstand  that,  but 
I  am  not  anxious  to  see  our  equipment 
go  into  the  Republic  of  Panama  under 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
271  of  title  2.  Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stet. 
22),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  17.  Claims  arising  from  clvU  government 

"(a)  The  Oovemor,  or  his  designee,  may 
adjust  and  pay  claims  for  injury  to  or  loss  of 
property  or  personal  injury  or  death  arising 
from  the  activities  of  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(b)  An  award  made  to  a  claimant  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  payable  out 
of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  or  made 
avaUable  to  the  Canal  2<one  Government. 
The  acceptance  by  the  claimant  of  the  award 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  the  claimant, 
and  shall  constitute  a  complete  release  by 
him  of  his  claim  against  the  United  Stetes, 
except  that  the  Oovemor  may  make  an  In- 
terim partial  award  for  humanitarian  or 
compassionate  reasons  In  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 81,000. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  tort 
claims  cognizable  under  section  1346(b)  of 
title  28,  United  Stetes  Code." 

With  the  following  c<Hnmittee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "17"  and 
Insert  "271". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  insert  commas  after  the 
words  "to"  and  "of". 

The  c(»nmittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  66.  TITLE  2,  OP 
CANAL  ZONE  CODE 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3999)  to 
amend  section  66  of  title  2  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 66  of  title  2  of  Canal  Zone  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (d) 
reading  as  foUows: 

"(d)  Subject  to  paragraph  (e)  of  this 
section  no  activity  included  In  an  approved 
budget  program  prescribed  by  section  lOa  of 
the  Oovernment  Corporation  Control  Act  (81 


UJS.C.  sec.  847)  shall  be  discontinued  and  no 
real  property  or  rlghte  to  the  \ise  of  real 
property  used  in  such  activity  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  or  transferred  except  to  another 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  un- 
less specificaUy  authorised  through  approval 
of  a  new  or  revised  budget  program  or  other- 
wise." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  10,  between  the  words 
"transferred"  and  "except".  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "by  Uoense,  lease  or  otherwise". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REGISTRATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
NURSES  AS  STAFF  OFFICERS  IN 
THE  UJ3.  MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (Hit.  5781) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  1,  1939.  to 
provide  that  professional  nurses  shall  be 
registered  as  staff  officers  In  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  registry  of  pursers  and  sur- 
geons as  staff  officers  on  vessels  of  the  United 
Stetes,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  1,  1939  (46  UjS.C,  sec.  242).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "(6)  professional 
nurse.". 

(b)  Sectlcm  2  of  such  Act  of  August  1, 
1939,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "Applleante 
for  registry  as  professional  nurse  shall  be 
required  to  possess  a  valid  Ucense  as  a 
registered  nurse  Issued  under  authority  of  a 
Stete  or  territory  of  the  United  Stetes  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPEALING    THE    INLAND   WATER- 
WAYS CORPORATION  ACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2876) 
to  repeal  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration Act^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  billf 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill,  S.  1031,  be  eonsida^d  in  lieu  oi  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tite  5eiMte  and  Bamae  of 
Representattoes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrees  Msemblad,  That  (1)  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  ereate  the  Inland 
Waterways  CoqiMratloii  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  mandate  and  purpose  of 
Congress  as  aaptwsd  in  seetlons  801  and 
8(M  of  the  Transportation  Act,  and  for  other 
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ments  which  have  agreed  to  accept  them. 
Siich  proclamation,  together  with  the  regu- 
Utlons.  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Begister  and  after  the  effective  date  specified 
in  such  proclamation  such  regulations  shall 
have  effect  as  if  enacted  by  stattrte  and  shall 
be  followed  by  all  public  and  private  veaeels 
of  the  United  States  and  by  all  aircraft  of 
United  States  registry  to  the  extent  therein 
made  applicable.  Such  regxilations  shall 
not  apply  to  the  harbors,  rivers,  and  other 
inland  waters  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Great  Lakes  of  North  America  and  their  con- 
necting and  tributary  waters  as  far  east  as 
the  lower  exit  of  the  Saint  Lambert  Lock  at 
Montreal  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada; 
to  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  rivers 
emptying  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  their 
tributaries:  nor  with  respect  to  aircraft  in 
any  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  a.  Any  requirement  of  such  regula- 
tions in  respect  of  the  nxunber,  position, 
range  of  visibility,  or  arc  of  visibility  of  the 
lights  required  to  be  displayed  by  vessels 
shall  not  apply  to  any  vessel  of  the  Navy  or 
of  the  Coast  Guard  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  the  case  of  Coast  Guard  vessels  oper- 
ating under  the  Treasury  Department,  or 
such  official  as  either  may  designate,  shall 
find  or  certify  that,  by  reason  of  special 
construction.  It  is  not  possible  for  such  ves- 
sel or  class  of  vessel  to  comply  with  such 
regulations.  The  lights  of  any  such  ex- 
empted vessel  or  class  of  vessels,  however, 
shall  conform  as  closely  to  the  requirements 
of  the  applicable  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  such  official  shall  find  or  certify  to  be 
feasible.  Notice  of  such  findings  or  certifica- 
tion and  of  the  character  and  position  of  the 
lights  prescribed  to  be  displayed  on  such 
exempted  vessel  or  class  of  vessels  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  in  the 
NoUce  to  Mariners,  and,  after  the  effective 
date  specified  in  such  notice,  shall  have  effect 
as  part  of  such  regulations. 

Sac.  3.  On  the  date  the  regulations  au- 
thorized to  be  proclaimed  under  section  1 
hereof  take  effect,  the  Act  of  October  11, 
1951  (65  Stat.  400) ,  is  repealed  and  the  regu- 
lations proclaimed  thereunder  shall  be  of  no 
fvirther  force  cv  effect.  Until  such  date, 
nothing  herein  shall  In  any  way  limit,  super- 
sede, or  repeal  any  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  collisions  which  have  heretofore 
been  prescribed  by  statute,  regulation,  or 
rule.  Any  reference  in  any  other  law  to  the 
Act  of  October  11,  1951  (SS  Stat.  406) ,  or  the 
regulations  proclaimed  thereunder,  shall  be 
deemed  a  reference  to  this  Act  and  the  reg- 
ulations proclaimed  hereunder. 

Sxc.  4.  The  regulations  authorized  to  be 
proclaimed  under  section  1  hereof  are  the 
Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea, 
1960,  apis-oved  by  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960.  held  at 
London  from  May  17,  1060,  to  June  17,  1960, 
as  follows : 

"KXCXTLATIOMS    rOB    PBXVKNTING    COLLISIONS    AT 
SKA 

"Part  A.— Preliminary  and  definitions 
"Rule  1 

"(a)  These  Rules  shall  be  followed  by  all 
vessels  and  seaplanes  upon  the  high  seaa  and 
in  an  waters  connected  therewith  navigable 
by  seagoing  vessels,  except  as  provided  in 
Rule  30.  Where,  as  a  result  of  their  special 
construction,  it  is  not  possible  for  seaplanes 
to  comply  fully  with  the  provisions  of  Rules 
q>eclfying  the  carrying  of  llghU  and  shapes, 
these  provislocs  shall  be  foUowed  as  closely 
as  circiimstances  permit. 

"(b)  Tba  Rules  concerning  llghta  shall  be 
compiled  with  in  all  weathers  from  siinset  to 
sunrise,  and  during  such  times  no  other 
llghta  shall  ba  exhibited,  except  such  llghta 
as  cannot  be  nilataken  for  the  preecribed 
U^to  or  do  not  impair  their  visibility  or 
distinctive  character,  or  Interfere  with  the 


keeping  of  a  proper  look-out.  The  llghta 
prescribed  by  theee  Rules  may  also  be  ex- 
hibited from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  restricted 
visibility  and  in  all  other  circumstances 
when  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

"(c)  In  the  following  Rules,  except  where 
the  context  otherwise  requires — 

"(1)  the  word  'vessel'  includes  every  de- 
scription of  water  craft,  other  than  a  sea- 
plane on  the  watar,  used  or  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  means  of  transportation  on  watar; 

"(U)  the  word  'seaplane'  Includes  a  flying 
boat  and  any  other  aircraft  deaigned  to 
maneuver  on  the  wato'; 

" (ill)  the  term  'power-driven  vessel'  means 
any  vessel  propelled  by  machinery; 

"(iv)  every  power-driven  vessel  which  is 
under  sail  and  not  under  power  is  to  be 
considered  a  sailing  vessel,  and  every  vessel 
under  power,  whether  under  sail  or  not,  is 
to  be  considered  a  power-driven  veesel; 

"(v)  a  vessel  or  seaplane  on  the  water  is 
'underway'  when  she  Is  not  at  anchor,  or 
made  fast  to  the  shore,  or  aground; 

"(vi)  the  term  'height  above  the  hull' 
means  height  above  the  uppermost  contin- 
uous deck; 

"(vil)  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  vessel 
shall  be  her  length  overall  and  largest 
breadth; 

"(vlll)  the  length  and  span  of  a  seaplane 
shall  be  Ita  maximum  length  and  span  as 
shown  in  Ita  certificate  of  airworthiness,  or 
as  determined  by  measurement  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  certificate; 

"  (ix)  vessels  shall  be  deemed  to  !>€  in  sight 
of  one  another  only  when  one  can  be  ob- 
served visually  from  the  other; 

"(X)  the  word  'visible',  when  applied  to 
lights,  means  visible  on  a  dark  night  with 
a  clear  atmoephere; 

"(xl)  the  term  'short  blast'  means  a  blast 
of  about  one  second's  diiratlon; 

"(xil)  the  term  'prolonged  blast'  means  a 
blast  of  from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration; 

"(xlll)  the  word  'whistle'  means  any  ap- 
pliance capable  of  producing  the  prescribed 
short  and  prolonged  blasta; 

"(xlv)  the  term 'engaged  in  fishing*  means 
fishing  with  nets,  lines  or  trawls  but  does 
not  Include  fishing  with  trolling  lines. 
"Part  B. — Lights  and  shapes 
"Rule   2 

"(a)  A  power-driven  vessel  when  under- 
way shall  carry — 

"(1)  On  or  in  front  of  the  foremast,  or  if 
a  vessel  without  a  foremast  then  in  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel,  a  white  light  so  con- 
structed as  to  show  an  imbroken  light  over 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  235  degrees  (20 
polnta  of  the  compass),  so  fixed  as  to  show 
the  light  112 H  degrees  (10  polnta)  on  each 
Bide  of  the  vessel,  that  is,  from  right  ahead 
to  22H  degrees  (2  points)  abaft  the  beam  on 
either  side,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  6  miles. 

"(11)  Either  forward  or  abaft  the  white 
light  prescribed  in  sub-section  (1)  a  second 
white  light  similar  in  contruction  and  char- 
acter to  that  light.  Vessels  of  less  than  150 
feet  in  length  shall  not  be  required  to 
carry  this  second  white  light  but  may  do  so. 

"(ill)  Theee  two  white  llghta  shall  be  so 
placed  in  a  line  with  and  over  the  keel  that 
one  shall  be  at  least  15  feet  higher  than  the 
other  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  for- 
ward light  shall  always  be  shown  lower  than 
the  after  one.  The  horizontal  distance  be- 
tween the  two  white  llghta  shall  be  at  least 
three  times  the  vertical  distance.  The  lower 
of  theee  two  white  lights  or,  if  only  one  is 
carried,  then  that  light,  shall  be  placed  at  a 
height  above  the  hull  of  not  leas  than  20 
feet,  and,  if  the  breadth  of  the  vessel  exceeds 
20  feet,  then  at  a  height  above  the  hull  not 
leas  than  such  breadth,  so  however  that  the 
light  need  not  be  placed  at  a  greater  height 
above  the  hull  than  40  feet.  In  all  circum- 
stances the  light  or  llghta,  as  the  ease  may 
be,  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  be  clear  of  and 
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above  all  other  llghta  and  obstructing  super- 
structures. 

"(Iv)  On  the  starboard  side  a  green  light 
so  constructed  as  to  show  an  \mbroken  light 
over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  112^  degrees 
(10  polnta  of  the  compass),  so  fixed  as  to 
show  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  22i^  de- 
grees (2  polnta)  abaft  the  beam  on  the  star- 
board side,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

"(V)  On  the  port  side  a  red  light  so  con- 
structed as  to  show  an  unbroken  light  over 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  112V^  degrees  (10 
polnta  of  the  compass) ,  so  fixed  as  to  show 
the  light  from  right  ahead  to  22^  degrees  (2 
polnta)  abaft  the  beam  on  the  port  side,  and 
of  such  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

"(vi)  The  said  green  and  red  ald^ighta 
shall  be  fitted  with  inboard  screens  project- 
ing at  least  3  feet  forward  from  the  light,  so 
as  to  prevent  these  llghta  from  being  seen 
across  the  bows. 

"(b)  A  seaplane  under  way  on  the  water 
shall  carry — 

"(1)  In  the  forepart  amidships  where  it 
can  best  be  seen  a  white  light,  so  constructed 
as  to  show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of 
the  horlaon  of  220  degrees  at  the  compass, 
so  fixed  as  to  show  the  light  110  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  seaplane,  namely,  from  right 
ahead  to  20  degrees  abaft  the  beam  on  either 
side,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  S  miles. 

"(11)  On  the  right  or  starboard  wing  tip  a 
green  light,  so  constructed  as  to  show  an 
unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of 
110  degrees  of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to 
show  the  light  from  rl^t  ahettd  to  20  de- 
grees abaft  the  beam  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  2  milee. 

"(ill)  On  the  left  or  port  wing  tip  a  red 
light,  so  constructed  as  to  show  an  unbroken 
light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  110  de- 
grees of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  show 
the  light  from  right  ahead  to  20  degrees 
abaft  the  beam  on  the  port  side,  and  of  such 
a  character  aa  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of 
kt  least  two  miles. 

"Rule  3 

"(a)  A  power-driven  vessel  when  towing 
or  pushing  another  vessel  or  seaplane  shall. 
In  addition  to  her  sidelighta,  carry  two  white 
lights  in  a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other, 
not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  and  when  towing 
and  the  length  of  the  tow,  measuring  from 
the  stem  of  the  towing  vessel  to  the  stem  of 
the  last  vessel  towed,  exceeds  600  feet,  shall 
carry  three  white  llghta  In  a  vertical  line  one 
over  the  other,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
llghta  shall  be  the  same  distance  from,  and 
not  less  than  6  feet  above  or  below,  the  mid- 
dle light.  Each  of  these  Ughta  shaU  be  of 
the  same  construction  and  character  and  one 
of  them  shall  be  carried  in  the  same  position 
as  the  white  light  {N-eecrlbed  in  Rule  2(a)  (1) . 
None  of  these  llghta  shall  be  carried  at  a 
height  of  less  than  14  feet  above  the  hull. 
In  a  vessel  with  a  single  mast,  such  llghta 
may  be  carried  on  the  mast. 

"(b)  The  towing  vessel  shall  also  show 
either  the  stern  light  prescribed  In  Rule  10 
or  in  lieu  of  that  light  a  amall  white  light 
abaft  the  funnel  or  aftermast  for  the  tow 
to  steer  by,  but  such  light  shall  not  be 
visible  forward  of  the  beam. 

"(c)  Between  sunrise  and  sunset  a  power- 
driven  vessel  engaged  in  towing,  if  the  length 
of  tow  exceeds  600  feet,  shall  carry, 
where  it  can  best  be  seen,  a  black  diamond 
shape  at  least  2  feet  In  diameter. 

"(d)  A  seaplane  on  the  water,  when  tow- 
ing one  or  more  seaplanes  or  vessels,  shall 
carry  the  llghta  prescribed  in  Rule  2(b)  (1), 
(11)  and  (ill);  and,  in  addition,  she  shall 
carry  a  second  white  light  of  the  same  con- 
struction and  character  as  the  white  light 
prescribed  in  Rule  2(b)  (i) ,  and  in  a  vertical 
line  at  least  6  feet  above  or  below  such  llf^t. 


"Rule  4 
"(a)  A  veesel  which  is  not  imder  com- 
mand shall  carry,  where  they  can  best  be 
seen,  and,  if  a  power-driven  vess^,  in  lieu 
of  the  llghta  prescribed  in  Rule  2(a)  (1)  and 
(11),  two  red  llghta  in  a  vertical  line  one 
over  the  other  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  all  round 
the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 
By  day,  she  shall  carry  in  a  vertical  line  one 
over  the  other  not  lese  than  6  feet  apart, 
where  they  can  best  be  seen,  two  black  balls 
or  shapes  each  not  less  than  2  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

"(b)  A  seaplane  on  the  water  which  is  not 
imder  command  may  carry,  where  they  can 
best  be  seen,  and  in  lieu  of  the  light  pre- 
scribed in  Ride  2(b)  (i),  two  red  llghta  in  a 
vertical  line,  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than 
3  feet  apart,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
visible  all  round  the  horizon  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  2  miles,  and  may  by  day  carry 
in  a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other  not 
less  than  3  feet  apart,  where  they  can  best 
be  seen,  two  black  balls  or  shapes,  each  not 
less  than  2  feet  in  diameter. 

"(c)  A  vessel  engaged  in  laying  or  in  pick- 
ing up  a  submarine  cable  or  navigation  mark, 
or  a  vessel  engaged  in  surveying  or  under- 
water operations,  or  a  vessel  engaged  in  re- 
plenishment at  sea,  or  in  the  launching  or 
recovery  of  aircraft  when  from  the  nature  of 
her  work  she  is  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  approaching  veesels,  shall  carry,  In  lieu  of 
the  llghta  prescribed  in  Rule  2(a)  (1)  and 
(11) ,  or  Rule  7(a)  (1) ,  three  llghta  in  a  vertical 
line  one  over  the  other  so  that  the  upper 
and  lower  llghta  shall  be  the  same  distance 
from,  and  not  less  than  6  feet  above  or  below, 
the  middle  light.  The  highest  and  lowest 
of  theee  llghta  shall  be  red,  and  the  middle 
light  shall  be  white,  and  they  ahall  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  visible  all  roimd  the 
horlzion  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles.  By 
day,  she  shall  carry  in  a  vertical  line  one  over 
the  other  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  where 
they  can  best  be  seen,  three  shapes  each  not 
less  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the 
highest  and  lowest  shall  be  globular  in  shape 
and  red  in  colour,  and  the  middle  one  dia- 
mond in  shape  and  white. 

"(d)  (1)  A  vessel  engaged  in  mlnesweeplng 
operations  shall  carry  at  the  fore  truck  a 
green  light,  and  at  the  end  or  ends  of  the  fore 
yard  on  the  side  or  sides  on  which  danger 
exista,  another  such  light  or  llghta.  Theee 
llghta  shall  be  carried  in  addition  to  the 
light  preecribed  In  Rule  2(a)  (1)  or  Rule  7(a) 
(1),  as  appropriate,  and  shall  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  visible  all  roimd  the  hori- 
zon at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles.  By  day 
she  shall  carry  black  balls,  not  less  than  2 
feet  in  diameter,  in  the  same  position  as  the 
green  llghta. 

"(11)  The  showing  of  these  llghta  or  balls 
Indicates  that  it  is  dangerous  for  other  ves- 
sels to  approach  closer  than  3,000  feet  astern 
of  the  minesweeper  or  1,600  feet  on  the  side 
or  sides  on  which  danger  exista. 

"(e)  The  vessels  and  seaplanes  referred  to 
in  this  Rule,  when  not  making  way  through 
the  water,  shall  show  neither  the  coloured 
sidelighta  nor  the  stem  light,  but  when  mak- 
ing way  they  shall  show  them. 

"(f)  The  llghta  and  shapes  prescribed  in 
this  Rule  are  to  be  taken  by  other  vessels 
and  seaplanes  sis  signals  that  the  veesel  or 
seaplane  ahowlng  them  is  not  under  com- 
mand and  cannot  therefore  get  out  of  the 
way. 

"(g)  These  signals  are  not  signals  of  ves- 
sels in  distress  and  requiring  assistance. 
Such  signals  are  contained  in  Rule  31. 

"Rule  6 
"(a)  A  sailing  vessel  under  way  and  any 
vessel  or  seaplane  being  towed  shall  carry 
the  same  lighte  as  are  prescribed  in  Rule  2 
for  a  power-driven  vessel  or  a  seaplane  under 
way,  respectively,  with  the  exception  of  the 
white  Ughta  prescribed  therein,  which  they 


shall  never  carry.  They  shall  also  carry 
stem  llghta  as  prescribed  In  Rule  10,  pro- 
vided that  vessels  towed,  except  the  last 
vessel  of  a  tow,  may  carry,  in  lieu  of  such 
stem  Ught,  a  smaU  white  light  as  prescribed 
in  Rule    3(b). 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  llghta  prescribed 
in  section  (a) ,  a  sailing  vessel  may  carry  on 
the  top  of  the  foremast  two  llghta  in  a  ver- 
tical line  one  over  the  other,  sufficiently 
separated  so  as  to  be  clearly  distinguished. 
The  upper  light  shall  be  red  and  the  lower 
light  shall  be  green.  Both  llghta  shall  be 
constructed  and  fixed  as  prescribed  in  Rule 
2(a)  (1)  and  shaU  be  visible  at  a  distance  <a 
at  least  2  miles. 

"(c)  A  vessel  being  pxished  ahead  shall 
carry,  at  the  forward  end,  on  the  starboard 
side  a  green  light  and  on  the  port  side  a 
red  light,  which  shall  have  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  the  llghta  preecribed  in  Rule  2(a) 
(iv)  and  (V)  and  shall  be  screened  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  2(a)  (vl),  provided  that  any 
nimiber  of  vessels  pushed  ahead  in  a  group 
shall  be  lighted  as  one  vessel. 

"(d)  Between  sunrise  and  sunset  a  vessel 
being  towed,  if  the  length  of  the  tow  ex- 
ceeds 600  feet,  shall  carry  where  it  can  best 
be  seen  a  black  diamond  shape  at  least  2  feet 
in  diameter. 

"Rule  6 

"(a)  When  it  is  not  possible  on  account  of 
bad  weather  or  other  sufficient  eaiise  to  fix 
the  green  and  red  sidelighta,  these  Ughta 
shall  be  kept  at  hand  lighted  and  ready  for 
immediate  use,  and  shall,  on  the  ^proach 
of  or  to  other  vessels,  be  exhibited  on  their 
respective  sides  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent 
collision,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them 
most  visible,  and  so  that  the  green  Ught  shaU 
not  be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  Ught 
on  the  starboard  side,  nor.  If  im^sticable,  more 
than  22^  degrees  (2  polnta)  abaft  the  beam 
on  their  respective  sides. 

"(b)  To  make  the  use  of  these  portable 
Ughta  more  certain  and  easy,  the  lanterns 
containing  them  shaU  each  be  painted  out- 
side with  the  colour  of  the  llghta  they  re- 
spectively contain,  and  shaU  be  provided 
with  proper  screens. 

"Rule  7 

"Power-driven  veesels  of  lees  than  66  feet  in 
length,  veesels  under  oars  or  sails  of  less  than 
40  feet  in  length,  and  rowing  boato,  when  un- 
derway ShaU  not  be  required  to  carry  the 
llghta  prescribed  in  Rules  3,  8  and  6,  but  if 
they  do  not  carry  them  they  shaU  be  pro- 
vided with  the  following  lights— 

"(a)  Power-driven  vessels  of  less  than  65 
feet  in  length,  except  as  provided  in  sections 
(b)  and  (c),  shall  carry — 

"(1)  In  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  where  it 
can  best  be  seen,  and  at  a  height  above  the 
gunwale  of  not  less  than  9  feet,  a  white  light 
constructed  and  fixed  as  preealbed  in  Rule 
2(a)(1)  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  8  miles. 

"(11)  Green  and  red  sidelighta  constructed 
and  fixed  as  prescribed  in  Rule  2(a)  (iv)  and 
(V),  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible 
at  a  distance  ot  at  least  1  mUe,  or  a  combined 
lantern  showing  a  green  light  and  a  red 
Ught  from  right  ahead  to  32Vi  degrees  (2 
polnta)  abaft  the  beam  on  their  reepecttve 
sides.  Such  lantern  shaU  be  carried  not 
less  than  3  feet  below  the  white  light. 

"(b)  Power-driven  vessels  of  less  than  65 
feet  in  length  when  towing  or  pushing  an- 
other vessel  shall  carry — 

"(i)  In  addition  to  the  sidelighta  or  the 
combined  lantern  prescribed  in  section 
(a)(U)  two  white  Ughta  In  a  vertical  line, 
one  ovw  the  other  not  less  than  4  feet  apart. 
Each  of  theee  Ughta  shall  be  of  the  same  con- 
struction and  character  as  the  white  light 
preecribed  in  secUon  (a)  (i)  and  one  of  them 
shaU  be  carried  In  the  same  position.  In  a 
vessel  with  a  single  mast  such  Ughta  may  be 
carried  on  the  mast. 
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i  stem  light  as  prescribed  In 
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shall  not  bf  shown  on  the  port  side  nor  the 
red  light  on  the  starboard  side.  She  shaU 
also  carry  the  stem  light  prescribed  in 
Rule  10. 

"(lU)  Shan  show  one  or  more  flare-up 
lights  at  Intervals  not  exceeding  ten  min- 
utes. 

"(c)  A  pUot-vessel  when  engaged  on  pilot- 
age duty  and  not  under  way  shall  carry 
the  lights  and  show  the  flares  prescribed 
In  sections  (a)  (1)  and  (iU)  or  (b)  (1) 
and  (111),  as  appropriate,  and  if  at  anchor 
shall  also  carry  the  anchor  lights  prescribed 
In  Rule  11. 

"(d)  A  pilot- vessel  when  not  engaged  on 
pilotage  duty  shall  show  the  lights  or  shapes 
for  a  similar  vessel  of  her  length. 

"Rule  9 

"(a)  Fishing  vessels  when  not  engaged  In 
fishing  ShaU  show  the  lights  or  shapes  for 
similar  vessels  of  their  length. 

"(b)  Vessds  engaged  in  flshlng,  when  un- 
der way  or  at  anchor,  shall  show  only  the 
lights  and  ahapes  prescribed  In  this  R\ile. 
which  lights  and  shapes  shaU  be  visible  at 
a  distance  of  at  least  3  mUes. 

"(c)(1)  Vessels  when  engaged  In  trawling, 
by  which  is  meant  the  dragging  of  a  dredge 
net  or  other  apparatiis  through  the  water, 
ShaU  carry  two  lights  In  a  vertical  line,  one 
over  the  other,  not  less  than  4  feet  nor  more 
than  12  feet  apcu't.  The  upper  of  these  lights 
ShaU  be  green  and  the  lower  Ught  white 
and  each  shaU  be  visible  all  round  the  horl- 
son. The  lower  of  these  two  lights  shaU 
be  carried  at  a  height  above  the  sidelights 
not  less  than  twice  the  distance  between 
the  two  vertical  lights. 

"(U)  Such  vessels  may  In  addition  carry 
a  white  Ught  similar  In  construction  to  the 
white  light  prescribed  In  Rule  2(a)  (i)  but 
such  light  shall  be  carried  lower  than  and 
abaft  the  aU-round  green  and  white  lights. 

"(d)  Vessels  when  oigaged  In  flshlng,  ex- 
cept vessels  engaged  In  trawUng,  shaU  carry 
the  lights  prescribed  In  section  (c)  (1)  ex- 
cept that  the  upper  of  the  two  vertical  lights 
shaU  be  red.  Such  vessels  if  of  less  than 
40  feet  in  length  may  carry  the  red  light  at 
a  height  of  not  less  than  9  feet  above  the 
gunwale  and  the  white  light  not  less  than 
3  feet  below  the  red  light. 

"(e)  Vessels  referred  to  in  sections  (c)  and 
(d),  when  nukklng  way  through  the  water. 
shaU  carry  the  sidelights  or  lanterns  pre- 
scribed In  Rule  a(a)  (Iv)  and  (v)  or  Rule  7 
(a)  (U)  or  (d).  as  appropriate,  and  the  stem 
U^t  prescribed  in  Rule  10.  When  not  mak- 
ing way  through  the  water  they  shaU  show 
neither  the  sldeUghts  nor  the  stem  light. 

"(f)  Vessels  referred  to  In  section  (d)  with 
outlying  gear  extending  more  than  500  feet 
horlzontaUy  Into  the  seaway  shall  carry  an 
additional  aU-roiwd  white  light  at  a  hori- 
zontal distance  of  not  less  than  6  feet  nor 
more  than  20  feet  away  from  the  vertical 
lights  in  the  direction  of  the  outlying  gear. 
Tills  additional  white  Ught  shall  be  placed 
at  a  height  not  exceeding  that  of  the  white 
light  prescribed  In  section  (c)  (1)  and  not 
lower  than  the  sidelights. 

"(g)  In  addition  to  the  lights  which  they 
are  required  by  this  Rule  to  carry,  vessels  en- 
gaged In  Ashing  may.  If  necessary  In  order  to 
attract  the  attention  of  an  approaching  ves- 
sel, use  a  flareup  Ught,  or  may  direct  the 
beam  of  their  searchUght  In  the  direction  of 
a  danger  threatening  the  approaching  ves- 
sel in  such  a  way  as  not  to  embarrass  other 
vessels.  They  may  also  Mae  working  lights 
but  flshermen  shaU  take  Into  account  that 
specially  Ixight  or  insufflciently  screened 
working  Ughts  may  Impair  the  vlslbUlty  and 
distinctive  character  of  the  lights  prescribed 
in  this  Rule. 

"(h)  By  day  vessels  when  engaged  In  flsh- 
lng shaU  indicate  their  occupation  by  dis- 
playing where  It  can  best  be  seen  a  black 
shape  consisting  of  two  cones  each  not  less 
than  2  feet  In  diameter  with  their  points  to- 


gether one  above  the  other.  Such  vessels 
If  of  less  than  65  feet  In  length  may  substi- 
tute a  baaket  for  such  black  shape.  If  their 
outlying  gear  extends  more  than  5(X)  feet 
horlaontaUy  into  the  seaway  vessels  engaged 
In  flshlng  ShaU  display  in  ad/*  ja  one  black 
conical  shape,  point  upward,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  outlying  gear. 

"NoTi. — Vessels  flshlng  with  trolling  lines 
are  not  'engaged  in  flshlng'  as  defined  in  Rule 
1(c)  (xlv). 

"Rule  10 

"(a)  Except  where  otherwise  provided  in 
these  Rules,  a  vessel  when  under  way  shall 
carry  at  her  stern  a  white  Ught,  so  con- 
structed that  It  ShaU  show  an  unbroken  Ught 
over  an  arc  of  the  horlaon  of  135  degrees 
(12  Points  of  the  compass),  so  fixed  as  to 
show  the  light  67 V^  degrees  (6  points)  from 
right  aft  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  and  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  2  mUes. 

"(b)  In  a  smaU  vessel.  If  It  is  not  possible 
on  accoimt  of  bad  weather  or  other  sufficient 
cavise  for  this  light  to  be  fixed,  an  electric 
torch  or  a  lighted  lantern  showing  a  white 
light  ShaU  be  kept  at  hand  ready  for  use 
and  ShaU,  on  the  approach  of  an  overtaking 
vessel,  be  shown  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent 
collision. 

"(c)  A  seaplane  on  the  water  when  under 
way  ShaU  carry  on  her  taU  a  white  light,  so 
constructed  as  to  show  an  iinbroken  light 
over  an  arc  of  the  horlaon  of  140  degrees  of 
the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  show  the  light 
70  degrees  from  right  aft  on  each  side  of 
the  seaplane,  and  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

"Rule  11 

"(a)  A  vessel  of  less  than  150  feet  In 
length,  when  at  anchor,  shall  carry  In  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel,  where  It  can  best  be 
seen,  a  white  light  visible  all  round  the 
horizon  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  mUes. 
Such  a  vessel  may  also  carry  a  second  white 
Ught  In  the  position  prescribed  In  section 
(b)  of  this  Rule  but  shall  not  be  required 
to  do  so.  The  second  white  light.  If  carried, 
shall  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2 
miles  and  so  placed  as  to  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible visible  all  round  the  horizon. 

"(b)  A  vessel  of  150  feet  or  more  in  length, 
when  at  anchor,  shall  carry  near  the  stem  of 
the  vessel,  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  20  feet 
above  the  hull,  one  such  light,  and  at  <»* 
near  the  stern  of  the  vessel  and  at  such  a 
height  that  It  ahaU  be  not  less  than  15  feet 
lower  than  the  forward  Ught.  another  such 
Ught.  Both  theee  lights  ahaU  be  visible  at 
a  distance  of  at  least  3  miles  and  so  placed 
as  to  be  as  far  as  possible  visible  aU  round 
the  horlaon. 

"(c)  Between  sunrise  and  siuiset  every  ves- 
sel when  at  anchor  aball  carry  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  vessel,  where  It  can  best  be  seen, 
one  black  ball  not  less  than  2  feet  In 
diameter. 

"(d)  A  vessel  engaged  in  laying  or  In  pick- 
ing up  a  submarine  cable  or  navigation 
mark,  or  a  vessel  engaged  in  siurveylng  or 
underwater  operations,  when  at  anchor,  shaU 
carry  the  Ughts  or  shapes  prescribed  In 
Rule  4(c)  in  addition  to  those  prescribed 
in  the  appropriate  preceding  sections  of  this 
Rule. 

"(e)  A  vessel  aground  shall  carry  the  light 
or  lights  prescribed  In  sections  (a)  or  (b) 
and  the  two  red  Ughts  prescribed  in  Rule 
4(a).  By  day  she  shaU  carry,  where  they 
can  best  be  seen,  three  black  balls,  each  not 
less  than  2  feet  In  diameter,  placed  In  a 
vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than 
6  feet  apart. 

"(f)  A  seaplane  on  the  water  under  150 
feet  in  length,  when  at  anchor.  shaU  carry, 
where  It  can  best  be  seen,  a  white  Ught, 
visible  aU  round  the  horizon  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  2  mUes. 

"(g)  A  seaplane  on  the  water  150  feet  or 
upwards  in  length,  when  at  anchor,  shaU 
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carry,  where  they  can  best  be  seen,  a  white 
light  forward  and  a  white  light  aft.  both 
lights  visible  all  round  the  horizon  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  3  miles;  and,  in  addition,  if 
the  seaplane  Is  more  than  150  feet  in  span, 
a  white  light  on  each  side  to  indicate  the 
maximum  span,  and  visible,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, all  ro\ind  the  horizon  at  a  distance 
of  1  mile. 

"(h)  A  seaplane  aground  shall  carry  <m 
anchor  light  or  lights  as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tions (f)  and  (g),  and  In  addition  may  carry 
two  red  Ughts  in  a  vertical  line,  at  least  3 
feet  part,  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  all  round 
the  horizon. 

"Rule  12 

"Every  vessel  or  seaplane  on  the  water  may, 
If  necessary  in  order  to  attract  attention,  in 
addition  to  the  lights  which  she  is  by  these 
Rules  required  to  carry,  show  a  fiare-up  light 
or  use  a  detonating  or  other  efficient  sound 
signal  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  signal 
authorized  elsewhere  under  these  Rules. 

"Bule  13 

"(a)  Nothing  In  these  Rules  shall  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  any  special  rules  made 
by  the  Government  of  any  nation  with  re- 
spect to  additional  station  and  signal  lights 
for  ships  of  war.  for  vessels  saUlng  under 
convoy,  for  flshlng  veesels  engaged  in  Ashing 
as  a  fleet  or  for  seaplanes  on  the  water. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Government  concerned 
shall  have  determined  that  a  naval  or  other 
mUltary  vessel  or  waterbome  seaplane  of 
special  construction  or  piupose  cannot  com- 
ply fully  with  the  provisions  of  any  of  these 
Rules  with  respect  to  the  number,  position, 
range  or  arc  of  vlslblUty  of  lights  or  ^lapes, 
without  Interfering  with  the  military  func- 
tion of  the  vessel  or  seaplane,  such  vessel 
or  seaplane  shall  comply  with  such  other 
provisions  In  regard  to  the  number,  position, 
range  or  arc  of  visibility  of  Ughts  or  shapes 
as  her  Government  shaU  have  determined  to 
be  the  closest  possible  compliance  with  these 
Rules  in  respect  of  that  vessel  or  seaplane. 

"RiUe  14 

"A  vessel  proceeding  under  saU.  when  also 
being  propelled  by  machinery,  shall  carry  In 
the  daytime  forward,  where  It  can  best  be 
seen,  one  black  conical  shape,  point  down- 
wards, not  less  than  2  feet  in  diameter  at  Its 
base. 

"PAST  C. SOUND  SICMALS  AND  CONDUCT  IN 

xxsraiCTED  visibiutt 
"Pr«Mm<n«ry 

"1.  The  possession  of  Information  obtained 
from  radar  does  not  relieve  any  vessel  of  the 
obligation  of  conforming  strictly  with  the 
Rules  and,  in  particular,  the  obUgatlons  con- 
tained In  Rules  15  and  16. 

"2.  The  Annex  to  the  Rules  contains  rec- 
ommendations intended  to  assist  In  the  use 
of  radar  as  an  aid  to  avoiding  coUlslon  in 
restricted  visibility. 

"Rule  15 

"(a)  A  power-driven  vessel  of  40  feet  or 
more  In  length  shall  be  provided  with  an 
efficient  whistle,  sounded  by  steam  or  by 
some  substitute  for  steam,  so  placed  that 
the  sound  may  not  be  Intercepted  by  any 
obstruction,  and  with  an  efllclent  fog  horn 
to  be  sounded  by  mechanical  means,  and  also 
with  an  efllclent  bell.  A  sailing  vessel  of  40 
feet  or  more  in  length  shaU  be  provided  with 
a  similar  fog  horn  and  bell. 

"(b)  AU  signals  prescribed  In  this  Rule  for 
vessels  under  way  shall  be  given — 

"(1)  by  power-driven  vessels  on  the  whis- 
tle; 

"(11)  by  sailing  vessels  on  the  fog  horn; 

"(lU)  by  vessels  towed  on  the  whistle  or 
fog  horn. 

"(c)  In  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  heavy  rain- 
storms, or  any  other  condition  simUarly  re- 
stricting visibility,  whether  by  day  or  night, 
the  signals  prescribed  In  this  Rules  shaU  be 
used  as  follows— 


"(1)  A  power-driven  vessel  making  way 
through  the  water  shall  sound  at  Intervals 
of  not  more  than  2  minutes  a  prolonged 
blast. 

"(11)  A  power -driven  vessel  under  way,  but 
stopped  and  making  no  way  through  the  wa- 
ter. ahaU  soiind  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than 
2  minutes  two  prolonged  blasts,  with  an  In- 
terval of  about  1  second  between  them. 

"(Ill)  A  sailing  vessel  under  way  shall 
sound,  at  intervals  oC  not  more  than  1  min- 
ute, when  on  the  starboard  tack  one  blast, 
when  on  the  port  tack  two  blasts  in  succes- 
sion, and  when  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam 
three  basts  In  succession. 

"(Iv)  A  vessel  when  at  anchor  shall  at 
Intervals  of  not  more  than  1  minute  ring 
the  beU  rapidly  for  about  5  seconds.  In  ves- 
sels of  more  than  350  feet  in  length  the  bell 
shall  be  sounded  in  the  forepart  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  In  addition  there  shall  be  sounded 
In  the  after  part  of  the  vessel,  at  Intervals 
of  not  more  than  1  minute  for  about  5  sec- 
onds, a  gong  or  other  instriunent,  the  tone 
and  sounding  of  which  cannot  be  confused 
with  that  of  the  bell.  Every  vessel  at  an- 
chor nuty  in  addition.  In  accorduice  with 
Rule  12,  sound  three  blasts  in  succession, 
namely,  one  short,  one  prolonged,  and  one 
short  blast,  to  give  warning  of  her  posi- 
tion and  of  the  posslbUlty  of  collision  to  an 
approaching  vessel. 

"(V)  A  vessel  when  towing,  a  vessel  en- 
gaged In  lasrlng  or  in  picking  up  a  submarine 
cable  or  navigation  mark,  and  a  vessel  under 
way  which  is  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  an  approaching  vessel  through  being  not 
under  command  or  unable  to  manoeuvre  as 
required  by  these  Rules  shaU,  instead  of  the 
signals  prescribed  in  subsections  (1) ,  (11)  and 
(lU)  sound,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  1 
minute,  three  blasts  in  succession,  namely, 
one  prolonged  blast  foUowed  by  two  short 
blasts. 

"(vl)  A  vessel  towed,  or,  if  more  than  one 
vessel  Is  towed,  only  the  last  vessel  of  the 
tow,  If  manned.  shaU,  at  Intervals  of  not 
more  than  1  minute,  sound  four  blasts  in 
succession,  namely,  one  prolonged  blast  fol- 
lowed by  three  short  blasts.  When  prac- 
ticable, this  signal  shaU  be  made  immeduitely 
after  the  «lgnal  made  by  the  towing  vessel. 

"(vll)  A  vessel  aground  shaU  give  the  bell 
signal  and,  if  required,  the  gong  signal,  pre- 
scribed in  sub-section  (iv)  and  ahall,  in  ad- 
dition, give  3  separate  and  distinct  strokes 
on  the  bell  immediately  before  and  after 
such  rapid  ringing  of  the  bell. 

"(vlU)  A  vessel  engaged  in  flshlng  when 
\mder  way  or  at  anchor  shaU  at  Intervals 
of  not  more  than  1  minute  soiind  the  signal 
prescribed  In  subsection  (v) .  A  vessel  when 
flshlng  with  trolling  lines  and  under  way 
shall  sound  the  signals  prescribed  in  sub- 
sections (1)..  (U)  or  (Ul)  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(Ix)  A  vessel  of  less  than  40  feet  in  length, 
a  rowing  boat,  or  a  seaplane  on  the  water, 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  the  above- 
mentioned  signals  but  If  she  does  not,  she 
shall  make  some  other  efficient  sound  signal 
at  Intervals  of  not  more  than  1  minute. 

"(x)  A  power-driven  pilot-vessel  when 
engaged  on  pilotage  duty  may,  in  addition 
to  the  signals  prescribed  in  sub-sections  (1), 
(11)  and  (iv),  sound  an  identity  signal  con- 
sisting or  4  short  blasts. 

"Rule  16 

"(a)  Every  vessel,  or  seaplane  when  taxi- 
ing on  the  water,  shall.  In  fog,  mist,  falling 
snow,  heavy  rainstorms  or  any  other  condi- 
tion similarly  restricting  vlslbUlty.  go  at  a 
moderate  speied.  having  careful  regard  to  the 
existing  circtunstances  and  conditions. 

"(b)  A  power-driven  vessel  hearing,  ap- 
parently forward  of  her  beam,  the  fog-signal 
of  a  vessel  the  position  of  which  is  not  ascer- 
tained. ShaU,  so  far  as  the  clrciunstances  of 
the  case  admit,  stop  her  engines,  and  then 
navigate  with  caution  untU  danger  of  col- 
lision Is  over. 


"(c)  A  power-driven  vessel  which  detects 
the  presence  of  another  vessel  forward  of  her 
beam  before  hearing  her  fog  signal  or  sight- 
ing her  vlsuaUy  may  take  early  and  substan- 
tial action  to  avoid  a  close  quarters  situation 
but.  If  this  cannot  be  avoided,  she  shaU.  so 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit, 
stop  her  engines  In  proper  time  to  avoid  col- 
lision and  then  navigate  with  caution  until 
danger  of  coUlslon  Is  over. 

"PAST  D. STKKaiNG  AND  SAJLIMQ  BULBS 

"PreHm<n«r|f 

"1.  In  obeying  and  construing  these  Rules, 
any  action  taken  should  be  positive.  In  ample 
time,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  observance 
of  good  seamanship. 

"2.  Risk  of  coUlslon  can,  when  circum- 
stances permit,  be  ascertained  by  carefully 
watching  the  compass  bearing  of  an  ap- 
proaching vessel.  If  the  bearing  does  not  ap- 
preciably change,  such  risk  should  be  deemed 
to  exist. 

"3.  Mariners  should  bear  in  mind  that  sea- 
planes In  the  act  of  landing  or  taking  off,  or 
operating  under  adverse  weather  conditions, 
may  be  unable  to  change  their  Intended 
action  at  the  last  moment. 

"4.  Rules  17  to  24  apply  only  to  vessels  in 
sight  of  one  another. 

"Rule  17 

"(a)  When  two  sailing  vessels  are  ap- 
proaching one  another,  so  as  to  involve  risk 
of  collision,  one  of  them  shaU  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  other  as  foUows — 

"  (1)  When  each  has  the  wind  on  a  different 
side,  the  vessel  which  has  the  wind  on  the 
part  side  sbaU  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
other. 

"(U)  When  both  have  the  wind  on  the 
same  side,  the  vessel  which  Is  to  windward 
ShaU  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  vessel  which 
Is  to  leeward. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Rule  the 
windward  side  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  the  side 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  mainsaU  is 
carried  or.  in  the  case  of  a  square-rigged  ves- 
sel, the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
largest  fore-and-aft  sail  Is  carried. 

"Bule  18 

"(a)  When  two  power-driven  vessels  are 
meeting  end  on.  or  nearly  end  on.  so  as  to 
Involve  risk  of  collision,  each  shaU  alter  her 
course  to  starboard,  so  that  each  may  pass  on 
the  port  side  of  the  other.  This  RtUe  only 
appUes  to  cases  where  vessels  are  meeting 
end  on.  or  nearly  end  on.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  Involve  risk  of  collision,  and  does  not 
apply  to  two  vessels  which  must,  if  both  keep 
on  their  respective  course,  pass  clear  of  each 
other.  The  only  cases  to  which  it  does  ap- 
ply are  when  each  of  two  vessels  is  end  on. 
or  nearly  end  on,  to  the  other;  in  other 
words,  to  cases  in  which,  by  day.  each  ves- 
sels sees  the  masts  of  the  other  in  a  line,  or 
nearly  In  a  line,  with  her  own;  and  by  night, 
to  cases  in  which  each  vessel  Is  in  such  a 
position  as  to  see  both  the  sidelights  of  the 
other.  It  does  not  apply,  by  day.  to  cases  in 
which  a  vessel  sees  another  ahead  crossing 
her  own  course;  or,  by  night,  to  cases  where 
the  red  light  of  one  vessel  Is  opposed  to  the 
red  light  of  the  other  or  where  the  green 
light  of  one  vessel  Is  opposed  to  the  green 
light  of  the  other  or  where  a  red  Ught  with- 
out a  green  light  or  a  green  light  without  a 
red  light  Is  seen  ahead,  or  where  both  green 
and  red  lights  are  seen  anywhere  but  ahead. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Bule  and 
RxUes  19  to  20  inclusive,  except  Rule  a0(c) 
and  Rule  28,  a  seaplane  on  the  water  ahall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  vessel,  and  the  expression 
'power-driven  vessel'  shaU  be  oonstnied  ac- 
cordingly. 

"Rule  19 

"When  two  power-driven  vessels  are  cross- 
ing, so  as  to  Involve  risk  of  collision,  the  ves- 
sel which  has  the  other  on  her  own  starboard 
side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 
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"Bute  20 
power-drtven  vessd 


"Rule  as 


ressd  roitiing  up  with  another 

ty  direction  more  than  31% 

points)   abaft  her  beam,  l.e..  In 

with  reference  to  the  veesd 

svertaklng,  that  at  night  she 

to  see  either  of  that  vessel's 

be  deemed  to  be  an  overtak- 
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"(c)  If  the  (Overtaking  vessel  cannot  deter- 
mine with  cer  Maty  whether  she  Is  forward 
of  or  abaft  tUa  direction  from   the  other 
el.  she  aha  U  assimie  that  she  is  an  over- 
taking vessel  a^d  keep  out  of  the  way. 

"Rule  26 


uuTow  channd  every  power- 
when    proceeding   along   the 
channel  shall,  when  it  is  safe 
keep  to  that  side  of  the  fair- 
il  which  lies  on  the  star- 
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_  IMwer-driven  vessel  that 
hearing  around    the   bend, 
rhether  an  approaching  ves- 
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nirrow 


channel  a  power-driven 
65  feet  in  length  shall  not 
passage  of  a  vessel  which 
inside  such  channel. 


I  "Rule  26 

"All  vessels  not  engaged  in  fishing,  except 
▼MWla  to  which  the  provisions  of  Rule  4 
apply,  shall,  when  \mder  way.  keep  out  of 
way  of  vessels  engaged  In  fishing.  This  Rule 
shall  not  give  to  any  vessel  engaged  in 
fishing  the  right  of  obstructing  a  fairway 
used  by  vessels  other  than  fishing  vessels. 

I  "Rule  27 

"In  obeying  and  construing  these  Rules  due 
regard  shall  be  had  to  all  dangers  of  naviga- 
tion and  collldon,  and  to  any  special  circ\ui. 
stances.  Indudlng  the  limiUUons  of  the 
craft  involved,  which  may  render  a  depar- 
ture from  the  above  Rules  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  immediate  danger. 

"r^MT  K. SOVND  SIGNALS  VOa  VKSSEI^  IN  SIGHT 

or  ONE   ANOTHXa 

I  "Rule  28  ' 

"(a)  When  vessels  are  in  sight  of  one  an- 
other, a  power-driven  vessel  under  way,  in 
taking  any  course  authorised  or  required  by 
these  Rules.  shaU  indicate  that  course  by 
the  following  signals  on  her  whistle,  namely — 

"One  short  blast  to  mean  'I  am  altering 
my  course  to  starboard'. 

"Two  short  blasts  to  mean  'I  am  altering 
my  course  to  pent'. 

"Three  short  blasts  to  mean  'My  engines 
are  going  astern'. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  power-driven  vessel 
which,  under  these  Rules.  U  to  keep  her 
course  and  speed,  is  in  sight  of  another  vessel 
and  is  in  doubt  whether  suffldent  action  is 
being  taken  by  the  other  vessd  to  avert  colll- 
don. she  may  indicate  such  doubt  by  giving 
at  least  five  short  and  rapid  blasts  on  the 
whistle.  The  giving  of  such  a  signal  shall 
not  relieve  a  vessel  of  her  obligations  under 
Rules  27  and  29  or  any  other  Rule,  or  of  her 
duty  to  indicate  any  action  taken  under  these 
Rules  by  giving  the  appropriate  sound  dgnals 
laid  down  in  this  Rule. 

"(c)  Any  whistle  signal  mentioned  in  this 
Rule  may  be  further  indicated  by  a  visual 
signal  consisting  of  a  white  light  visible  all 
round  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
6  miles,  and  so  devised  that  it  will  operate 
slmultaneoudy  and  In  conjunction  with  the 
whistle-sounding  mechanism  and  remain 
lighted  and  visible  during  the  same  period  as 
the  sound  signal. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  Interfere 
with  the  operation  of  any  special  rules  made 
by  the  Government  of  any  nation  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  additional  whistle  signals 
between  ships  of  war  or  vessels  sailing  under 
convoy. 

"PA«T    F. lOSCKLLANEOUd 

"Rxile  29 
"Nothing  In  these  Rulee  shall  exonerate 
any  vessel,  or  the  owner,  master  or  crew 
thereof,  from  the  consequences  of  any  neglect 
to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect 
to  keep  a  proper  look-out,  or  of  the  neglect 
of  any  precaution  which  may  be  required  by 
the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen,  or  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"Rule  30 
"Reservation  of  Rules  for  Harbours  and  In- 
land Navigation 
"Nothing  In  these  Rules  shall  interfere 
with  the  operbtion  of  a  special  rule  duly 
made  by  local  authority  relative  to  the  navi- 
gation of  any  harbour,  river,  lake,  or  Inland 
water,  including  a  reserved  seaplane  area. 

I         "RiUe  31 
"Distress  signals 

"(a)  When  a  vessel  or  seaplane  on  the 
water  Is  in  distress  and  requires  assistance 
from  other  vessels  or  from  the  shore,  the 
following  shall  be  the  signals  to  be  used  or 
displayed  by  her,  either  together  or  sepa- 
rately, namely — 

"(i)  A  gim  or  other  explosive  signal  fired 
at  intervals  of  about  a  minute. 


"(11)  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog- 
signalling  apparatiu. 

"(ill)  Rockets  or  ahells.  throwing  red  stars 
fired  one  at  a  time  at  short  Intervals. 

"(iv)  A  dgnd  made  1^  radlotelegraphy  or 
by  any  other  signalling  method  consisting 

of    the    group    ... ...   In   the 

Morse  Code. 

"(V)  A  dgnd  sent  by  radiotdei^ony  con- 
sisting of  the  spoken  word  'Mayday'. 

"(vi)  The  International  Code  Signd  of 
dUtress  Indicated  by  N.C. 

"(vii)  A  signal  consisting  of  a  square  flag 
having  above  or  below  it  a  ball  or  anything 
resembling  a  ball. 

"(vlii)  Flames  on  the  vessel  (as  from  a 
burning  tar  barrel,  oil  barrel.  Ac.) . 

"(Ix)  A  rocket  parachute  flare  or  a  hand 
fiare  showing  a  red  light. 

"(X)  A  smoke  slgnd  giving  off  a  volume  of 
orange-coloured  smoke. 

"(xi)  Slowly  and  repeatedly  raising  and 
lowering  arms  outstretched  to  each  dde. 

"Non. — Vessels  In  distress  may  tise  the 
radiotelegraph  alarm  slgnd  or  the  radio- 
telephone alarm  slgnd  to  secure  attention 
to  distress  calls  and  messages.  The  radio- 
telegraph alarm  slgnd.  which  Is  designed 
to  actuate  the  radiotelegraph  auto  alarms  of 
vessels  so  fitted,  ccmslsts  of  a  series  of  twelve 
dashes,  sent  In  1  minute,  the  duration  ot 
each  dash  being  4  seconds,  and  the  duration 
of  the  Intervd  between  2  consecutive  dashes 
being  1  second.  The  radiotelephone  darm 
dgnd  consists  of  2  tones  transmitted  alter- 
nately over  periods  of  from  30  seconds  to  1 
minute. 

"(b)  The  use  of  any  of  the  foregoing  sig- 
nals, except  tor  the  purpoee  of  indicating 
that  a  veesd  or  seaplane  la  in  distress,  and 
the  uae  of  any  dgnals  which  may  be  con- 
fused with  any  of  the  above  dgnals,  is  pro- 
hibited. 

"ANNKZ  TO   TRK  EUIXS 

"Recommendations  on  the  use  of  radar  infor- 
mation as  an  aid  to  avoiding  collisioTis  at 
sea 

"(1)  Assumptions  made  on  scanty  infor- 
mation may  be  dangerous  and  should  be 
avoided. 

"(2)  A  vessel  navigating  with  the  dd  of 
radar  in  restricted  vldblllty  must,  in  com- 
pliance with  Rule  16(a),  go  at  a  moderate 
speed.  Information  obtained  from  the  use 
of  radar  is  one  of  the  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  determining  mod- 
erate speed.  In  this  regard  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  small  vessels,  small  icebergs  and 
similar  fioating  objects  may  not  be  detected 
by  radar.  Radar  indications  of  one  or  more 
vessels  in  the  vicinity  may  mean  that  "mod- 
erate speed"  should  be  slower  than  a  mariner 
without  radar  might  condder  moderate  In 
the  circiunstances. 

"(3)  When  navigating  In  restricted  visi- 
bility the  radar  range  and  bearing  alone  do 
not  constitute  ascertainment  of  the  podtlon 
of  the  other  vessel  under  Rule  16(b)  sufll- 
ciently  to  relieve  a  vessel  of  the  duty  to  stop 
her  engines  and  navigate  with  caution  when 
a  fog  signd  is  heard  forward  of  the  beam. 

"(4)  When  action  has  been  taken  under 
Rule  16(c)  to  avoid  a  close  quarters  dtua- 
tion,  it  is  essentld  to  make  sure  that  such 
action  is  having  the  desired  effect.  Altera- 
tions of  course  or  speed  or  both  are  matters 
as  to  which  the  mariner  must  be  guided  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"(6)  Alteration  of  course  done  may  be  the 
most  effective  action  to  avoid  close  quarters 
provided  that — 

"(a)  There  Is  sufficient  sea  room. 

"(b)   It  is  made  in  good  time. 

"(c)  It  Is  substantid.  A  succession  of 
smdl  dteratlons  of  course  should  be  avoided. 

"(d)  It  does  not  result  in  a  close  quarters 
dtuatlon  with  other  vessels. 

"(6)  The  direction  of  an  alteration  of 
course  is  a  matter  In  which  the  mariner  must 
be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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An  dteratlon  to  starboard,  particularly  when 
vessels  are  approaching  apparently  on  oppo- 
site or  nearly  oppodte  courses,  is  generally 
preferable  to  an  dteratlon  to  port. 

"(7)  An  alteration  of  speed,  either  done 
or  in  conjunction  with  an  alteration  of 
course,  should  be  substantial.  A  number  of 
small  dteratlons  of  speed  should  be  avoided. 

"(8)  If  a  doee  quarters  situation  is  immi- 
nent, the  most  prudent  action  may  be  to 
take  all  way  off  the  vessel." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  8,  line  9,  Insert  "a"  at  the  end  of 
the  line. 

On  page  9,  line  10,  delete  "two"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  10,  line  5,  delete  "after-mast",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "aftermast". 

On  page  23,  line  11.  delete  "distanse",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "distance". 

On  page  27.  line  14.  ddete  "Rules",  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Rule". 

On  page  33,  Une  20.  delete  "a"  at  the  end 
of  the  line. 

On  page  38.  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
^  the  following  heading:  "Reservation  of  Rules 
for  Harbours  and  Inland  Navigation". 

On  page  S9,  line  2.  delete  ItaUdzed  'Dis- 
tress Signals',  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
"  'Distress  Signals"  in  roman. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN 
COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 
RETIRED  SHIPS'  DOCTORS  AND 
CREW  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  DE- 
PENDENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  969)  to 
provide  medical  care  for  certain  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  retired  ships'  offi- 
cers and  crew  members  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatir>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  of  the  Preddent,  retired 
ships'  ofllcers  and  retired  members  of  the 
crews  of  vessels  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  shdl  be  entitled  to  medicd,  surgical, 
and  dental  treatment  and  hospitalization  at 
facilities  of  the  Public  Health  Service:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  ships'  officer  or  crew  member, 
(1)  was  on  active  duty  as  a  vessel  employee 
of  the  ^k>ast  and  Oeodetic  Survey  on  July  1, 
1963,  or  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  is  later,  and  his  employment 
as  a  vetael  employee  was  continuous  from 
that  date  until  retirement,  or  (2)  was  retired 
.as  a  vessel  employee  of  the  Coast  and 
Oeodetic  Survey  on  or  before  July  I,  1963, 
or  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Pred- 
dent, dependent  members  of  families  (as  de- 
fined in  such  regulations)  of  ships'  ofllcers 
and  members  of  crews  of  vessels  of  the  Coast 
and  Oeodetic  Survey,  whether  such  ships'  of- 
ficers and  members  of  crew  are  on  active 
duty  or  retired,  shall  be  fiirnished  medical 
advice  and  outpatient  treatment  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  at  its  hospitals  and  rdlef 
stations  and.  if  suitable  accommodatlcms  are 
available,  they  shall  also  be  furnished  hos- 
pitalization at  hospltds  of  the  Public  Health 
Service:  Provided,  That  the  ships'  ofllcer  or 
crew  member  (1)  was  on  active  duty  as  a  vee- 
sd employee  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 


vey on  July  1.  1968,  or  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  and  his 
employment  as  a  vessel  employee  has  been 
continuous  from  that  time,  or  (2)  was  on 
active  duty  as  a  vessel  employee  ot  the  Co«tst 
and  Oeodetic  S\irvey  on  July  1,  1963.  or 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  which- 
ever is  later,  and  his  employment  as  a  ves- 
sel employee  was  continuous  from  that  time 
until  retirement,  or  (3)  was  retired  as  a  ves- 
sel employee  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey on  or  befco'e  July  1,  1963,  or  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichevn:  is 
later.  When  dependent  members  of  families 
are  hospitalized,  a  per  diem  charge,  at  such 
uniform  rate  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time 
to  time  for  the  hospitdlzation  of  dependents 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  at 
hospitals  ot  the  uniformed  services  pursu- 
ant to  section  1078(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  made. 

(c)  The  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey  shall 
furnish  proper  identification  to  those  per- 
sons entitled  to  medical  treatment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  326(b)  of  the  Public 
Hedth  Service  Act  (42  UJ5.C.  253(b) )  is  re- 
peded. 

(b)  Section  326(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  UjS.C.  253(c) )  is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "or  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey"  after  the  words  "Coast  Guard"  both 
times  the  words  appear  in  the  subsection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  INLAND  AND  WESTERN 
RIVERS  RULES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1036)  to 
amend  the  inland  and  western  rivers 
rules  concerning  anchor  lights  and  fog 
signals  required  in  special  anchorage 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  article 
11  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Jtme  7,  1897, 
as  amended  (33  UJS.C.  180),  Is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AsT.  11. (a)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  article,  a  vessel  under  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  when  at 
anchor  shall  carry  forward,  where  it  can 
best  be  seen,  a  white  light  In  a  lantern  so 
constructed  as  to  show  a  clear,  uniform,  and 
unbroken  light  visible  all  around  the  horizon 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  article,  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  or  upward  in  length,  when  at 
anchor,  shall  carry  In  the  forward  part  of 
the  vessel,  at  a  height  of  not  less  than 
twenty  feet  above  the  hull,  one  such  light, 
and  at  or  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and 
at  such  a  height  that  it  shall  be  not  less 
than  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  forward 
light,  another  such  light. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may,  after 
investigation,  by  rule,  regulation  or  order, 
designate  such  areas  as  he  may  deem  proper 
as  'specid  anchorage  areas';  such  specid 
anchorage  areas  may^from  thne  to  time  be 
changed,  or  abolished.  If  after  investigation 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  deem  such 
change  or  abolition  in  the  Interest  of  naviga- 
tion.   When  anchored  within  such  an  area — 

"(1)  a  vessel  or  not  more  than  sixty-five 
feet  in  length  shall  not  be  reqtdred  to  carry 
or  exhibit  the  white  light  reqtilred  by  this 
article; 

"(2)  a  barge,  cand  boat,  scow,  or  other 
nondescript  craft  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  or  upward  in  length  may  carry  and 
exhibit  the  single  white  light  prescribed  by 


paragraph  (a)  of  this  arUcle  in  lieu  of  the 
two  white  lights  prescribed  by  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  article;  and 

"(8)  where  two  or  more  barges,  canal 
boats,  scows,  or  other  nondescript  craft  are 
tied  together  and  anchored  as  a  unit,  the 
anchor  light  prescribed  by  this  article  need 
be  displayed  only  on  the  vessel  having  its 
anchor  down." 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (d)  of  article  16  of 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  7.  1897  (33  U.S.C. 
191),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  vessel  when  at  anchor  shdl,  at 
Intervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute,  ring 
the  bell  rapidly  for  about  five  seconds,  except 
that  the  following  vessels  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  sound  this  signd  when  anchored 
in  a  specid  anchorage  area  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (c)  of  artide  11: 

"(1)  a  vessel  of  not  more  than  sixty -five 
feet  in  length;  and 

"(2)  a  barge,  canal  boat,  scow  or  other 
nondescript  craft." 

SBC.  3.  The  rule  numbered  18  in  section 
4238  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (33 
VS.C.  322),  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"RULS  NTTManxD  13.  (a)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (c)  of  this  rule,  a  ves- 
sel under  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  when  at  anchor,  shall  carry  forward. 
where  it  can  best  be  seen,  a  white  light  in  a 
lantern  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear, 
uniform,  and  unbroken  light  vldble  dl 
around  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
two  miles. 

"(b)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  rule,  a  vessel  of  <me  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  or  upward  in  length,  when  at  anchor, 
shall  carry  In  the  forward  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, at  a  height  of  not  less  than  twenty  feet 
above  the  hull,  one  such  light,  and  at  or  near 
the  stern  of  the  vessel,  at  such  a  height  that 
it  shdl  be  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  lower 
than  the  forward  light,  another  such  light. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  after 
investigation,  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
designate  such  areas  as  he  may  deem  proper 
as  'specid  suichorage  areas';  such  special 
anchorage  areas  may  from  time  to  time  be 
changed,  or  abolished,  if  after  investigation 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  deem  such 
change  or  abolition  in  the  Interests  of  navi- 
gation. When  anchored  within  such  an 
area — 

"(1)  a  vessel  of  not  more  than  dxty-flve 
feet  In  length  shdl  not  be  required  to  carry 
or  exhibit  the  white  light  required  by  this 
rule; 

"(2)  a  barge,  canal  boat,  scow,  or  other 
nondescript  craft  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  or  upward  In  length  may  carry  and  ex- 
hibit the  single  white  light  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  rule  in  lieu  of  the  two 
white  lights  prescribed  by  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  rule;  and 

"(3_)  where  two  or  more  barges,  canal 
boats,  scows,  or  other  nondescript  craft  are 
tied  together  and  anchored  as  a  unit,  the 
anchor  light  prescribed  by  this  rule  need 
be  displayed  only  on  the  vessd  having  its 
anchor  down." 

See.  4.  Subparagraph  (d)  of  rule  num- 
bered 15  in  section  4233  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (33  UJB.C.  331),  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  vessel  when  at  anchor  shall,  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute,  ring 
the  bell  rapidly  for  about  five  seconds,  except 
that  the  following  vessels  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  sound  this  dgnd  when  anchored 
In  a  special  anchorage  area  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (c)  of  rule  IS: 

"(1)  a  vessel  not  more  than  dxty-flve  feet 
in  length;  and 

"(2)  a  barge,  canal  boat,  scow  or  other 
nondescript  craft." 

With  the  following  coounittee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  17.  delete  "or",  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "oT'. 


■  H'W'W'H'H'tt*: 


Ine  16,  kfter  fhe  word  "TflMel 
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On  page  5. 
tiiMrt"  of". 

The    oominlttee    mmendments    were 
agreed  to. 

ThebUl 
time,  was 
paased.  and 
laid  on  the 
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(1)  of  subdivision  a  of  sec- 
Act,  as  amended  (11  U.8.C. 
to  read  as  follows: 
:ea  which  became  legally  due 
the  bankrupt  to  the  United 
tiny  State  or  any  subdivision 
three  years  preceding  bank- 
■:.  hoicever.  That  a  discharge 
•hall  not  release  a  bankrupt 
(a)  which  were  not  nssessed 
which  the  bankrupt  failed  to 
req\ilred  by  Uw,  (b)   which 
within    one    year    preceding 
any  case  in  which  the  bank- 
1  oake  a  return  required  by  law, 
not  reported  on  a  retmn 
1  lankrupt  and  which  were  not 
to  bankruptcy  by  reason  of  a 
assessment  pending  the  ex- 
ac  minlstratlve  or  Judicial  reme- 
to  the  bankrupt,  or  (d)  with 
:h  the  bankrupt  made  a  false 
retxun,  or  willfully  attempted 
to  evade  or  defeat;  but  a  dls- 
be  a  bar  to  any  remedies 
applicable  law  to  the  United 
State  or  any  subdivision 
the  exemption  of  the  bank- 
law  and  duly  set  apart  to 
Act:  And  provided  further. 
In  bankruptcy  shall  not  re- 
any  tax  lien." 
(4)  of  subdivision  a  of  sec- 
Act,  as  amended  (11  V3.C. 
to  read  as  foUowa: 
vthlch  became  legally  due  and 
bankrupt  to  the  United  Statea 
or  any  subdivision  thereof 
released  by  a  discharge  In 
i  yooidetf,    fiowever.   That    no 
general  unsecured  claims  shall 
not  Included  In  the  fore- 
And  provided  further.  That 
be  made  for  the  payment  of 
against  any  property  of  the 
of  the  value  of  the  Inter- 


I  ot 


iny 


ly 


eet  of  the  bankrupt  eetate  therein  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court;". 

Sac.  4.  If  any  provision  of  thU  Act.  or  any 
amendment  made  by  It.  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  dreumstanoa  la  held 
Invalid,  such  invalidity  shall  not  affect  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  other  amendments 
made  by  it.  or  applications  thereof  which  can 
be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  provision 
or  application. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act.  or  in  the 
amendnwnta  made  by  it,  shall  operate  to  re- 
lease or  extinguish  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or 
liability  Incurred  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  Act 
shall  govern  proceedings  so  far  as  applicable 
in  cases  pending  when  it  takes  effect. 

Sec.  6.  ThU  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  23,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  2,  line  26,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon, insert  a  comma  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "or  (e)  which  the  bankrupt  haa  col- 
lected or  withheld  from  others  as  required 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  but 
has  not  paid  over;" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
REJ^TING  TO  DUTIES  OP  CTENSUS 
EI^UMERATORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4818) 
to  amend  section  25  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
enumerators  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MERGING  OP  CERTAIN   COAST 
GUARD  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  73)  to 
provide  for  the  merger  of  certain  Coast 
Guard  appropriations  for  operating  ex- 
penses. Reserve  training,  and  retired  pay. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSCRIPTS  FURNISHED  FOR 
DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2838) 
to  amend  section  753(f)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  tran- 
scripts furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  section 


753(f)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(f)  Each  reporter  may  charge  and  collect 
fees  for  tranacrlpts  requested  by  the  parties, 
including  the  United  Statea,  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  court  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Judicial  Conference.  He  shall  not 
charge  a  fee  for  any  copy  bt  a  transcript 
delivered  to  the  clerk  for  the  records  of 
court.  Fees  for  transcripts  furnished  in 
criminal  or  habeas  corpxis  proceedings  to 
persons  allowed  to  sue.  defend,  or  appeal  in 
forma  pauperis  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  out  of  money  appropriated  for  that 
purpoee.  Fees  for  transcripts  furnished  in 
proceedings  brought  imder  section  2256  of 
this  title  to  persons  permitted  to  sue  or  ap- 
peal in  forma  pauperis  shaU  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  out  ot>  money  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  if  the  trial  Judge  or  a  circuit 
judge  certifies  that  the  suit  or  appeal  is  not 
frivolous  and  that  the  transcript  is  needed 
to  decide  the  issue  presented  by  the  suit 
or  appeal.  Fees  for  transcripts  furnished  in 
other  proceedings  to  persons  permitted  to 
appeal  in  forma  pauperis  shall  also  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  if  the  trial  Judge  or  a 
circxiit  Judge  certifies  that  the  appeal  Is  not 
frivolous  (but  presents  a  substantial  ques- 
tion). The  reporter  may  reqiilre  any  party 
requesting  a  transcript  to  prepay  the  esti- 
mated fee  In  advance  except  as  to  transcripts 
that  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VENUE    OF    DIBTRICrr    COURTS    IN 
CERTAIN  CIVIL  ACTIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  2985) 
to  amend  section  1391  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  venue 
generally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1391  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  one 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  A  civil  action  on  a  tort  claim  may  be 
broiight  In  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
act  or  omlsalon  complained  of  occurred." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISSING  PERSONS  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2989) 
to  further  amend  the  Missing  Persons 
Act  to  cover  certain  persons  detained 
in  foreign  countries  against  their  will, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Missing  Persons  Act,  as  amended  (60  U.S.C., 
App.  1001  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
and  by  inserting  the  following  in  pUce 
thereof: 

"(1)  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
as  defined  in  section  102  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1049.  as 
amended  (37  UjB.C.  2S1  (a)  and  (b));"  and 

(B)  by  redeaignating  clause  (3)  aa  clause 
"(2)". 
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(2)  Section  1(b)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  words  "Air  Foroe," 
after  the  word  "Navy,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "paragraph 
(a)  (3)  above"  and  inserting  the  words  "par- 
agraph (a)  (2)  above"  in  place  thereof. 

(3)  Section  2(a)  la  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  besieged 
by  a  hostUe  force"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  the  words  "besieged  by  a  hoatile 
force,  or  detained  In  a  foreign  country 
against  his  will"  in  place  thereof; 

(B)  by  inserting  the  words  "or  employ- 
ment" after  the  word  "service"  in  the  second 
sentence;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  besieged 
by  a  hostile  force"  in  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  the  words  "besieged  by  a  hoetUe 
force,  or  detained  in  a  foreign  country 
against  their  will"  in  place  thereof. 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "missing  or 
missing  in  action"  and  inserting  the  words 
"entitled  under  section  2  of  this  Act  to  re- 
ceive or  be  credited  with  pay  and  allowances" 
in  place  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "being  a 
prisoner  or  of  being  interned"  and  inserting 
the  words  "the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
tinued absence"  in  place  thereof. 

(6)  Section  6  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  in  the 
hands  of  a  hoetUe  force  or  is  interned  in  a 
foreign  country"  In  the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  missing 
in  action"  In  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  words  "under  the  conditions 
specified  in  section  2  of  this  Act"  in  place 
thereof. 

(6)  Section  7  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "In  November  1941  and  any  month 
subsequent  thereto". 

(7)  Section  10  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "Air  F<»ce."  after  the  word  "Navy". 

(SV  The  first  sentence  of  section  12  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "missing 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days  or  more,  interned 
In  a  foreign  country,  or  captured  by  a  hostile 
force"  and  inserting  the  words  "absent  for  a 
periot}  of  thirty  days  or  more  in  any  status 
listed  in  secUon  2  of  this  Act"  in  place 
thereof. 

(9)  Section  13  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sbc.  is.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  in  the  case  of  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1940,  no 
Federal  income  tax  retxurn  of,  or  payment  of 
any  Federal  income  tax  by — 

"(1)  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
as  defined  In  section  102  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (37  U.S.C.  231  (a)  and  (b));  or 

"(2)  any  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  any 
department; 

who,  at  the  time  any  such  return  or  pay- 
ment would  otherwise  become  due.  is  absent 
from  his  duty  station  under  the  conditions 
specified  in  secUon  2  of  this  Act,  shaU  become 
due  until  the  earlier  of  the  following  dates — 

"(A)  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  third  month 
in  which  he  ceased  (except  by  reason  of 
death  or  incompetency)  to  be  absent  from 
his  duty  station  under  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  section  2  of  this  Act,  unless  before  the 
expiration  of  that  fifteenth  day  he  again  Is 
absent  from  his  duty  station  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  section  2  of  this  Act;  or 

"(B)  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  third  month 
following  the  month  in  which  an  executor, 
administrator,  or  conservator  of  the  estate 
of  the  taxpayer  is  appointed. 

Such  due  date  is  prescribed  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury  or  his 
delegate  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  such  re- 
turn or  paying  such  tax,  aa  in  other  cases,  and 
to  assess  and  collect  the  tax  as  provided  in 
sections  6861.  6861,  and  6871  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  cases  in  which  such 


lent  or  ooUection  is  JeopanUaed  and 
in  eases  of  banknqptey  or  reoelvenhlp." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  8  and  9,  and 
on  page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2,  and  in- 
aert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  a  member  of  the  xmiformed  services 
as  defined  In  section  101(8)  and  (23)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Oode;"  and". 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  4,  5,  and  6, 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"in  secUon  101(3)  and  (23)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code;  or". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AWARD  OP  CERTAIN  MEDALS  AND 
MEDAL  OP  HONOR  ROLL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2998) 
to  amend  titles  10,  14.  and  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  award 
of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Roll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
367  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3741  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"13741.  Medal  of  Honor:  award 

"The  President  may  award,  and  present  in 
the  name  of  Congress,  a  Medal  of  Honor  of 
appropriate  design,  with  ribbons  and  ap- 
purtenances, to  a  person  who,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Army,  distinguished  himself  con- 
spicuously by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty — 

"(1)  while  engaged  in  an  action  against 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  while  engaged  in  militai7  operations 
involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
force;  or 

"(3)  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  confilct  against 
an  opposing  armed  force  in  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  belligerent  party." 

(2)  Section  3742  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"i  3742.  Distinguished -service  Cross:  award 

"The  President  may  award  a  Distinguished 
Service  Croea  of  appropriate  design,  with 
ribbons  and  appurtenances,  to  a  person  who. 
while  serving  in  any  capacity  with  the  Army, 
distinguishes  himself  by  extraordinary  hero- 
ism not  justifying  the  award  of  a  Medal  of 
Honor — 

"(1)  while  engaged  in  an  action  against 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  while  engaged  in  mUitary  operations 
Involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
fowje;  or 

"(3)  whUe  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  against 
an  opposing  armed  force  in  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  belligerent  party." 

(3)  Section  3746  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"I  3746.  Silver  Star:  award 

"The  President  may  award  a  SUver  Star  of 
appropriate  design,  with  ribbons  and  appur- 
tenanoea,  to  a  person  who,  while  serving  In 
any  capacity  with  the  Army,  is  dtad  for 
gallantry  In  action  that  doea  not  warrant  a 
liadal   of   Honor  or  Distinguished  Service 


"(1)  while  engaged  in  an  action  against 
an  enemy  at  the  United  States; 

"(2)  wliUe  engaged  In  military  operations 
Involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
force;  or 

"(8)  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  against 
an  opposing  armed  force  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  not  a  belligerent  party." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  567  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  6241  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S  6241.  Medal  of  Honor 

"The  President  may  award,  and  present  in 
the  name  of  Congress,  a  Medal  oS  Honor  of 
appropriate  design,  with  ribbons  and  appur- 
tenances, to  a  person  who,  while  a  member 
of  the  naval  service,  distinguishes  himself 
conspicuously  by  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty — 

"  ( 1 )  while  engaged  in  an  action  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  whUe  engaged  in  mlUtary  operations 
involving  conflict  with  an  oppoaing  foreign 
force; 

"(3)  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  against 
an  opposing  armed  force  in  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  belligerent  party." 

(2)  Section  6242  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"$  6242.  Navy  Cross 

"The  President  may  award  a  Navy  Cross 
of  appropriate  design,  with  ribbons  and  ap- 
purtenances, to  a  person  who,  while  serving 
in  any  capacity  with  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps,  distinguishes  himself  by  extraordi- 
nary heroism  not  Justifying  the  award  of  a 
Medal  of  Honor — 

"  ( 1 )  while  engaged  in  an  action  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  while  engaged  in  military  operations 
involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
force;  or 

"(3)  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  In  an  armed  conflict  against 
an  oppoaing  armed  force  in  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  belligerent  party." 

(3)  Section  6244  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S  6244.    SUver  Star  Medal 

"The  President  may  award  a  SUver  Star 
Medal  of  appropriate  design,  with  ribbons 
and  appurtenances,  to  a  person  who,  while 
serving  in  any  capacity  with  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Ccu-ps,  is  cited  for  gallantry  in  action 
that  does  not  warrant  a  Medal  or  Honor  or 
Navy  Cross — 

"(1)  while  engaged  in  an  acUon  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  while  engaged  in  mUitary  operaUons 
involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
force;  or 

"(3)  WhUe  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  against 
an  oppoaing  armed  foroe  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  not  a  belligerent  party." 

Sac.  3.  Chapter  867  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  8741  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"i  8741.    Medid  of  Honor:  award 

"The  Preeldent  may  award,  and  present  in 
the  name  of  Congreas.  a  Medal  of  Honor  of 
appropriate  design,  with  ribbons  and  appw- 
tenancea,  to  a  peraon  who,  whUe  a  member 
of  the  Air  Force,  distinguishes  himself  con- 
spicuously by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty — 

"(1)  wliUe  ragaged  In  an  action  against 
an  enemy  of  the  United  Statea; 

"(2)  WhUe  engaged  In  mUitary  operations 
involving  conflict  with  an  oppoaing  foreign 
force;  or 

"(3)  WhUe  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  against 
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and  tnaartlng  In  place  thereof  the  words 
"Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Ouard"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  of  the  analyste  of 
chapter  15.  and  the  heading  of  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  16.  the  words  "Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  WOTds  "Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Coast  Guard." 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
ALLOWANCES  UNDER  CANCELED 
ORDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4338) 
to  amend  Utle  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  for  travel  performed  under 
orders  that  are  canceled,  revoked,  or 
modified,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Mepresentative*  o/  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 7  of  tiUe  37,  United  States  Code,  te 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  following  new  section  te  inserted 
after  section  406 : 

"S  40Ca.  Travel  and  transportation  aUow- 
ances:  authorized  for  travel  per- 
formed under  orders  that  are 
canceled,  revoked,  or  modified 

"Under  uniform  regutetions  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
tinlformed  service  te  entitled  to  travel  and 
transportation  aUowances  under  section  404 
of  thte  titie.  and  to  transportation  of  hte 
dependents,  baggage,  and  household  effects 
under  sections  406  and  400  of  thte  title,  if 
otherwise  qualified,  for  travel  performed  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  orders  that  direct 
him  to  make  a  change  of  station  and  that 
areteter — 

"(1)  canceled,  revoked,  or  modified  to 
direct  him  to  return  to  the  station  from 
which  he  was  being  transferred;   or 

"(3)  modified  to  direct  him  to  make  a 
different  change  of  station." 

(3)  The  foUowlng  new  Item  te  inserted 
In  the  analyste: 

"406a.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances : 
authorized  for  travel  performed  un- 
der orders  that  are  canceled,  re- 
voked, or  modified." 
Sbc.    3.    Thte    Act    becomes    effective    on 
October   1,   1040.     Any   member   or  former 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  who,  after 
September  30.  1040,  but  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thte  Act,  has  not  been  paid, 
or  has  repaid  the  United  States,  an  amount 
to  which  he  otherwise  would  have  been  en- 
tiUed  had  section  1  of  thte  Act  been  In  effect 
diiring  that  period  te  entitied  to  be  paid  or 
repaid  that  amount,  If  the  pa3anent  or  re- 
payment te  otherwtee  proper  and  he  appUes 
for  the  payment  or  repayment  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thte 
Act._ 

Sac.  3.  Any  appropriations  available  to  the 
departments  concerned  for  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices are  available  for  payments  under  thte 
Act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  I  understand  it,  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted  it  would  Involve 
approximately  $524,000  in  the  payment 


of  retroactive  claims.  I  am  concerned 
whether  or  not  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  its  constituent  agencies  would 
be  able  to  absorb  these  retroacUve  claims 
out  of  their  fiscal  1964  budget 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genttemian  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUonan 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
proposed  legislation  was  contained  in  the 
overall  pay  bill  which  the  House  passed 
some  time  ago.  We  did  not  think  it  had 
any  place  In  the  pay  bill  so  we  Intro- 
duced a  separate  bill  to  take  care  of  this 
contingency.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry  the  answer  Is  yes;  we  are 
going  to  Insist  on  it.  This  is  cumulative 
from  1949  and  In  the  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee  on  the  pay  bill  it  was 
agreed  this  would  be  absorbed.  If  that 
is  not  the  intention,  we  shall  insist  on  It. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  him 
a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.    Surely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  the  significance  of  the  Oc- 
tober 1.  1949.  date,  the  retroacUve  fea- 
ture.   Why  October  1.  1949? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to 
me  to  answer  the  question,  that  was  the 
last  legislation  on  this  subject  That 
was  the  date  of  the  legislation  when 
travel  was  first  authorized,  in  the  Career 
Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
here  setting  any  kind  of  precedent  of 
retroactivity? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  we  are  not  setting  any  prece- 
dent. This  is  done  now.  When  an  offi- 
cer or  enlisted  man  has  a  change  of  sta- 
tion he  generally  takes  leave.  He  has 
been  doing  that  from  time  immemorial. 
In  good  faith  he  goes  to  the  station  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned.  He  is  in 
a  leave  status.  Somebody  in  the  Defense 
Department  or  the  constituent  agency 
decides  to  change  his  orders.  The  man 
is  leaving  town  and  rightly  so.  We  have 
had  cases  where  a  man  was  brought  from 
the  Far  East,  assigned  to  Benning.  Ga. 
When  he  landed  on  the  west  coast,  in 
good  faith  he  took  his  family  and  started 
east  Somebody  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment transferred  him  to  somewhere 
down  the  coast  In  California.  He  did 
not  know  ansrthing  about  that.  Under 
the  law  now  his  change  of  station  takes 
effect  only  on  the  last  day  of  his  leave — 
let  us  say  a  30-day  leave,  or  whatever  it 
is.  He  may  have  to  go  back  and  pay 
out  perhaps  $2,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  question  as  to  prece- 
dent goes  to  the  matter  of  retroactivity. 
This  goes  back  some  14  years,  does  it  not, 
back  to  1949? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
This  goes  back  to  the  date  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is.  Will 
this  create  a  precedent  with  respect  to  14 
years  of  retroactivity? 

Mr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina.  No 
retroactivity  at  all. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsMer  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADVANCE  MOVEMENT  OF  DEPEND- 
ENTS AND  BAGGAGE  AND  HOUSE- 
HOLD EFFECTS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  4739) 
to  amend  section  406  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  with  regard  to  the  advance 
movement  of  dependents  and  baggage 
and  household  effects  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  same  ques- 
tion concerning  this  type  of  legislation 
I  had  to  the  last.  According  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  estimated  additional 
cost  per  year  in  this  case  is  about  $632,- 
000.  Is  it  anticipated,  if  this  is  enacted 
into  law,  the  Department  would  absorb 
this  additional  cost  in  fiscal  1964? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
would  have  to  be  in  the  budget,  of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  limited  to  uni- 
formed personnel,  or  are  civilian  em- 
ployees involved? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
applies  to  uniformed  personnel. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
406  of  title  37,  United  States  Ckkle,  te  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"(h)  In  the  case  of  a  member  who  te  serv- 
ing at  a  station  outside  the  United  Statea 
or  in  Hawaii  or  Alaska.  If  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  it  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
este  of  the  member  or  hte  dependents  and  the 
United  States,  he  may,  when  orders  directing 
a  change  of  permanent  station  for  the  mem- 
ber concerned  have  not  been  Issued,  or  when 
they  have  been  Issued  but  cannot  be  used 
as  authority  for  the  transportation  ot  hte 
dependents,  baggage,  and  hovisehold  effects — 

"(1)  authorise  the  movement  of  the  mem- 
ber's dependents,  baggage,  and  household 
effects  at  that  station  to  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions 
and  prescribe  transportation  In  kind,  reim- 
bursement therefor,  or  a  monetary  aUowanoe 
In  place  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.  as  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  thte 
section;  and 

"(2)  authorize  the  transportation  ot  one 
motor  vehicle  owned  by  the  member  and  for 
his  or  hte  dependente'  personal  use  to  that 
location  on  a  vessel  owned,  leased,  or  char- 
tered by  the  United  States  or  by  privately 
owned  American  shipping  services. 
If  the  member's  baoP'^  ^nd  household  ef- 
fects are  In  nontemporary  storage  under  sub- 
section  (d)   of  thte  section,  the  Seoretaiy 


concerned  may  authorize  their  movement  to 
the  location  concerned  and  prescribe  trans- 
portation in  kind  or  reimbursement  therefor, 
as  authorized  under  subsection  (b)  of  thte 
section.  For  the  purposes  of  thte  section,  a 
member's  unmarried  chUd  for  whc«n  the 
member  received  transportation  In  kind  to 
hte  station  outside  the  United  States  or  In 
Hawaii  or  Alaska,  reimbursement  therefor, 
or  a  monetary  allowance  in  place  thereof 
and  who  became  21  years  of  age  while  the 
member  was  serving  at  that  station  shaU  be 
considered  as  a  dependent  of  the  member." 

(b)  The  text  of  section  3634  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  te  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"When  a  member  of  an  armed  force  te 
ordered  to  make  a  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion, one  motor  vehicle  owned  by  him  and 
for  hte  personal  use  may  be  transported  to 
hte  new  station  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States — 

"  ( 1 )  on  a  vessel  owned,  leased,  or  chartered 
by  the  United  States;  or 

"(3)  by  privately  owned  American  ship- 
ping services;  - 

unless  a  motor  vehicle  owned  by  him  vros 
transported  In  advance  of  that  permanent 
change  of  station  under  section  406(h)  of 
titie  37." 

(c)  (1)  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Act  of  August 
10,  1056,  ch.  1041,  as  amended  (33  UB.C. 
857a (a) ),  te  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  cla\ise  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(11)  Section  3634,  Motor  vehicles:  for 
members  on  permanent  change  of  station." 

(3)  Section  20  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Siirvey  Commissioned  Officers'  Act  of  1048  (33 
U.S.C.  8538)  te  repealed. 

(d)  Section  221(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  aa  amended  (43  U.S.C.  3l8a(a) ) , 
te  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
claxise  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(10)  Section  2684,  Motor  vehicles:  for 
members  on  permanent  change  of  station." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GOLD  STAR  LAPEL  BUTTONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6767) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  gold  star  lapel  buttons  for  the 
next  of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  in  war 
or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  incidents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 57  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  te 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"i  1124.  Gold  star  lapel  button:  eligibility 
and  distribution 

"(a)  A  li^Ml  button,  to  be  known  as  the 
gold  star  lapel  button,  shall  be  designed,  as 
apiMx>ved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
Identify  widows,  parenta,  and  next  of  kin  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes— 

"  ( 1 )  who  lost  their  lives  during  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  or  during  any  subsequent 
period  of  armed  hostilities  In  which  the 
United  States  was  engaged  before  July  1, 
1958;  or 

"(2)  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  after 
June  30,  1068— 

"(i)  WhUe  engaged  la  an  action  against 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States; 

"(U)  WhUe  engaged  In  mlUtary  operations 
involving  conflict  with  an  oppoalng  foreign 
force;  or 


"(iU)  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  In  which 
the  United  States  te  not  a  belligerent  party 
against  an  opposing  armed  force. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
concerned,  upon  application  to  him,  shall 
fumteh  one  gold  star  lapel  button  without 
cost  to  the  widow  and  to  each  parent  of  a 
member  who  lost  or  loses  hte  or  her  life  under 
any  circiunstance  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a).  Gold  star  lapel  buttons  shall  be  fur- 
ntehed,  upon  application  and  payment  of  an 
amount  stifflcient  to  cover  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  dtetrlbuUon.  to  the  nest  of  kin 
other  than  the  widow  and  parents  of  any 
such  deceased  member. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  one  gold  star  lapti 
button  may  be  furnished  to  any  one  individ- 
ual except  that,  when  a  gold  star  lapel  but- 
ton fiuntehed  under  thte  section  has  been 
lost,  destroyed,  or  rendered  unfit  for  use 
without  fault  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  furnished,  the  button 
may  be  replaced  upon  application  and  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  manufactiu'e  and  dtetribution. 

"(d)   In  thte  section— 

"(1)   'widow*  includes  widower; 

"(3)  'parents'  Includes  mother,  father, 
stepmother,  stepfather,  mother  through 
adoption,  father  through  adoption,  and  foster 
parento  who  stood  in  loco  parentis; 

"(3)  'next  of  kin'  Includes  only  chUdren. 
brothers,  steters,  half  brothers,  and  half 
steters; 

"(4)  'children'  Includes  stepchildren  and 
chUdren  through  adoption: 

"(6)  'World  War  I'  Includes  the  period 
from  AprU  6,  1017,  to  March  3.  1931;  and 

"(6)  'World  War  II'  Includes  the  period 
from  Septembw  8,  1939,  to  July  36.  1047.  at 
13  o'clock  noon.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analyste: 

"1124.  Gold  star  tepel  button:  ellglblUty  and 
distribution." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  August  1,  1947  (61  Stat. 
710).  as  amended  (36  U.S.C.  ISSa-lSSd),  te 
repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REVISING   SPECIAL   ENLISTMENT 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6996) 
to  repeal  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  and  to  amend 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  as  amended,  to  revise  and 
consolidate  authority  for  deferment 
from,  and  exemption  from  lii^ility  for 
induction  for,  training  and  service  for 
certain  Reserve  membership  and  partici- 
pation, and  to  provide  a  special  enlist- 
ment program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RTAN  of  New  York.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Tioutsiana 
whether  or  not  this  bQl  would  apply 
prospectively  or  retroactively?  Would 
it  apply  to  those  who  enlist  now  with  the 
understanding  they  are  enlisting  for  an 
active  duty  period  of  6  months,  and  then 
the  6-year  Reserve  requirement? 

Mr.  H&BERT.  No,  it  applies  pro- 
spectively. Immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  those  enlisting  in  the 
future  would  come  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 
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by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of    the    United    States    of 

Congress  assembled.  That  section 
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gated  period  of  service  as  a  member  of  such 
Ready  Reesrve  or  National  Guard  or  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  another  reserve  component 
or  the  National  Guard  of  which  he  becomes 
a  member,  may  be  selected  for  training  and 
service  and  Inducted  into  the  armed  force 
of  which  such  reserve  component  is  a  part, 
prior  to  the  selection  and  Induction  of  other 
persons  liable  therefor." 

S«c.  3.  Section  611  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy,  a  non-prlor-servlce  person 
who  Is  tmder  twenty-six  years  of  age.  who 
is  qualified  for  induction  for  active  duty  in 
an  armed  force,  and  who  is  not  under  orders 
to  report  for  induction  into  an  armed  force 
under  section  451-473  of  title  50.  appendix, 
may  be  enlisted  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for 
service  in  the  Army  Reserve.  Naval  Reserve. 
Air  Force  Reserve.  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
or  Coast  Onard  Reserve,  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  Each  person  enlisted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  perform  an  initial  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  fovu- 
months  and  shall  serve  the  rest  of  his  perkxt 
of  enlistment  as  a  member  of  the  Ready 
Reserve." 

Sec.  4.  Section  270(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following:  ",  other  than  one  enlisted  under 
section  456(c)  (2)  (C)  of  title  50.  appendix.". 

Sac.  6.  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  term 
of  obligated  service  incurred  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  Increase  the 
minimum  period  of  active  duty  that  is  re- 
quired on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  to  earn  an  exemption  from  train- 
ing and  service  under  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act.  as  amended 
(50  VS.C.  App.  451  et  seq).  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  entered  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  as 
amended  (50  US.C.  App.  463(a) ).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  281.  283.  or  284  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  in  section 
190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  {VS.C.  title  6. 
sec.  99)  -.  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "sec- 
tions 203.  206.  or  207  <rf  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALEM  MARITIME  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE.  MASSACHUSETTS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  976) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  and  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Salem  Maritime  National  Historic  Site 
in  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
order  to  preserve,  as  a  part  of  the  Salem 
Maritime  National  Historic  Site,  one  of  the 
few  substantially  unaltered  houses  of  sev- 
enteenth cent\u-y  Massachusetts,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  to  procure 
by  purchase,  donation,  or  purchase  with  do- 
nated fimds  certain  lands  and  Intareets  in 
lands  situated  in  Salem,  lilassachusetts.  be- 
ing known  as  the  Narbonne  House,  and  con- 
sisting of  approximately  0.187  acre,  the  same 
being   the   premises  conveyed   to   Margaret 


Hale  by  deed  dated  November  6. 1958.  and  re- 
corded with  the  Essex  County  deeds,  book 
4511.  page  675.  When  acquired,  said  lands 
shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of  the  site 
xinder  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  simis  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  5.  through  line  7,  strike  out 
all  of  section  2  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sxc.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more 
than  $18,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  acquire 
the  property  described  In  section  1  of  this 
Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


U.S.  PARTKHPATION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUREAU  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OP  INDUSTRIAL  PROP- 
ERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  405)  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  providing  for  the  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  "Property. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of  July 
12,  1960  (74  Stat.  381),  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  flgwe  "$7,260"  in  section 
(b)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  ngure  "$16,000". 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  60)  providing  for  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  of  America 
of  an  Instrument  for  the  ameixlment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  International  La- 
bor Organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, having  accepted  membership  In  the  Or- 
ganization pursuant  to  authority  granted  by 
the  Joint  resolution  approved  on  June  19, 
1934  (48  Stat.  1182;  22  UJ3.C.  271) ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  ac- 
cepted the  revised  constitution  of  the  Or- 
ganization adopted  by  the  twenty-ninth  ses- 
sion of  the  International  Labor  Conference 
on  October  9,  1946.  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  by  the  Joint  resolution  approved  on 
June  30.  1948  (62  Stet.  1151;  22  US.C.  271 
note);  and 

Whereas  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence, considering  the  deslrabUlty  of  Increas- 
ing the  slae  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  to  take  account  of 
Increases  in  the  membership  of  the  Organl- 
■atlon  and  of  deleting  a  provlalon  of  the 
ooostltutlon  rendered  unnecessary  by  devel- 
opments in  recent  yean,  adopted  for  this 
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piirpose  at  Geneva  on  June  22.  1968.'  at  Its 
I0rty-«Utli  ■BWlon  an  IneteuoMttt  for  tlia 
amendment  o<  tha  conetltmtlan  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization;  and 

Whereas  the  delegation  of  the  United  State* 
of  America  to  the  forty-sixth  session  of  the 
Intematloaal  Labor  Ckmfersnoe  unanlmnqsly 
supported  the  aXorseald  tastrament  oC 
amendment,  wfalefa  was  approved  by  aO0  votae 
to  0.  wttti  1  abstentJon:  Therefore  be  it 

Jssohwd  by  tha  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CongrtM  aseembled.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  auttomlaed  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  at  America  the  Instrunwnt  for 
the  amendment  of  the  eonstltutlan  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  adopted  at 
Geneva  on  June  82. 1962.  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Its  fOrty-alxth  i 


The  Senate  Joint  resohitioii  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMTTTINa  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
GUAM  TO  AUTHORIZE  A  PUBLIC 
AUTHORiry  TO  UNDERTAKE  UR- 
BAN RENEWAL  AND  HOUSING  AC- 
TIVmES 

The  Cleik  called  the  bffl  (HJl.  6481) 
to  permit  the  Government  of  Guam  to 
authorise  a  public  authority  to  under- 
take urban  renewal  and  housing  activi- 
Ues. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SIVAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania?    , 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  INVITATION  TO  HOLD 
1968  WUfililR  OLYMPIC  GAMES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  Joint  rescdutlon 
(H.J.  Res.  324)  extending  an  InvlUtioa 
to  the  International  Olympic  games  In 
the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectUn  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire whether  this  bffll  inxdd  eoat  any 
money?  Jn  ttie  report  we  taaye  before 
us.  it  states  that  this  is  not  going  to  cost 
the  UJ3.  Gofvemment  anyUiing.  BuU 
if  this  invitation  Is  accepted  and  the 
1968  Olympics  are  held  at  Lake  Fladd. 
will  there  be  a  bin  to  follow  this  for  an 
authorization  and  an  appropriation  for 
funds  for  the  Olympic  games? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  &i  re^xmae  to  the 
gentlemanlB  qqaiaaa,  the  preaent  bill 
carries  no  antbortsatton;  the  gcntleiBMi 
is  correct  As  to  wliettier  tfaere  win  be 
a  future  reqtmt  for  an  anthorlsatloB. 
the  committee  la  wittxrat  knowledge  on 
that  pohiL  Tbe  only  thing  we  have  la 
the  history  witti  reoeet  to  the  winter 
games  held  at  Squaw  Valky.  At  that 
time  there  vaa  aa  apprapiiatton.  I  de 
not  recaU  the  exact  amount,  but  I  tbtak 
our  Department  of  Defenae  lepetted  a 
total  expenditure  of  $4.460.0M  In  aup- 
one ^TM 


port  of  the  Olympic  winter  games  at 
Sqiiaw  Valley.    Of  that  amount.  $3,500.- 

000  waa  appcoptlated  tfarough  Public  Law 
85-400  and  $800,000  tn  Pohlle  Law  86- 
186.  If  any  appropriation  for  the  winter 
games  at  Lake  Placid  is  needed,  ttie 
gentleman  la  correct,  it  would  require  an 
authorlaation. 

Mr.  OCWTB.  Coold  the  gentleman 
give  me  some  sort  of  baU  park  guess  as 
to  what  the  Squaw  Valley  games  cost  the 
taxpayers?  He  mentioned  $4  million  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  an  ap- 
propriation by  the  Congress.  I  had 
somewhere  heard  (rf  a  figure  of  about 
$10  million  in  total  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  FASCELL^  Since  that  was  not  a 
matter  directly  before  our  snbcommittee 
at  the  time  we  considered  this  biU  and 
since  there  was  no  authorimtion  re- 
qxiested  of  ua  for  funds,  the  committee 
did  not  go  into  details  of  what  was  spent 
with  respect  to  i^iprc^iriated  funds  at 
Squaw  VaUey.  The  only  amounts  I  know 
of  are  the  amounts  I  Just  read  to  the 
gentleman  which  we  got  by  way  of  an 
inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

1  would  assume,  however,  that  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
more  fully  detail  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
prt^irlation  or  rather  of  the  total  amoimt 
qwnt.  Also  I  understand  part  of  it  came 
out  of  the  regular  military  appropria- 
tim  and  that  part  of  the  exp^iditurea 
we  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  OROS&  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yiekl  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  questioned  the  witnesses 
quite  closely  as  to  the  expendltares  in 
connection  with  this  bin.  There  is  no 
spending  undo-  the  terms  of  this  bill 
This  la  slrapiy  an  Invltatiim  to  hold  the 
1968  winter  (Hymples  in  the  United 
States  and,  of  eoorae.  there  la  no  assnr- 
anee  that  the  Invitation  wfll  be  accepted 
and  that  the  Olympic  gamea  will  be  held 
in  the  Ubited  Statea. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  will  be  very  much 
interested  in  any  subaequent  btil  which 
may  provide  for  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasary  for  this  purpoee.  However,  I 
am  in  favor  of  extending  ttie  Invitatioii. 

Mr.  COIfiS.  Doea  tiie  gentleman 
have  any  idea  what  ttie  Sqaaw  Valley 
Olymplca  eoat  the  American  taxpayer? 

Mr.  GROea  If  the  gentleman  wffl 
yidd.  It  coat  several  mfllinna  of  dollars 
one  way  or  the  oOaer,  but  I  cannot  give 
the  gentleman  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Other  than  the  flgurea 
which  I  have  already  given  the  gentle- 
man, I  do  not  know  about  the  other 
figures  for  transportatiosi,  et  cetera,  but 
ttie  expenditures  whlcb  I  detafled  just 
now  were  for  the  constmetlan  of  the 
facfflttes  at  Squaw  Valley  and,  as  we 
understand  It,  this  would  not  be  neeea- 
at  Lake  Placid. 

Mk>.  OOVTE,    I  merely  bring  thia  oat 


tatfon  went  through  that  I  filed  for  the 


1960  Parachuting  Olymplca,  or  Intema- 
tinriftl  <»>«•»»<[«» rmahipa^  wfaicb  wcve  hfid 
in  my  district.  When  we  came  to  the 
Oongreaa  for  appropriatlona.  we  did  not 
receive  a  xdugged  nickel.  Then  the  par- 
ticipants who  came  here  from  88  coun- 
tries had  to  oporate  from  tente  with  bare 
sand  floors,  at  Orange.  Maaa. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  do  it  that  way 
for  <M3e  international  function,  we  should 
do  it  for  all  international  functions. 

Mr.  Speakar.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
Bum  from  Iowa.  I,  too,  shaU  watch  any 
appropriatian  Ull  ytxy  closely  on  this 
item  when  and  if  it  comes  along. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yldd  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCEUi.  I  recaU  very  definitely 
the  strong  interest  and  the  hard  work 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTxl  put  in  attempting  to  get  an 
authorization  and  an  appropriatian  for 
the  wcH-ld  paraduiting  event  which  was 
to  be  held  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  in  the  district  which  the  gentleman 
has  the  honor  to  r^>resent.  I  was  In  ac- 
cord with  the  idea  that  this  was  a  worth- 
while objective  for  the  United  States  not 
only  to  participate  in  but  also  to  give 
some  kind  of  financial  support.  I  regret 
that  this  was  not  possible  or,  at  least,  he 
could  not  get  consideration  of  the  au- 
thorization. Subsequent  events,  that  Is, 
acceptance  of  the  sport  by  increased  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  States  and  ae- 
cq)tance  of  the  tspart  In  international 
circles:  and  the  Importance  attached  to 
it  both  from  the  civilian  standpoint  and 
the  military  standpoint,  bears  oat,  and 
ris^tfuUy  so,  tbe  interest  and  hard  work 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massaehuaetts 
[Mr.  CoNTx]  put  forth  in  seridng  to  get 
the  authorteatlan.  I  wfll  say  to  the 
gentlonan  that  I  am  tn  sympathy  with 
his  position  and  I  wiU  support  hia  efforts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  kind  remarks  of  the  gentleman  fftxB 
nortda.  but  It  does  not  help  with  the 
funds  which  were  sorely  needed  to  eon- 
dnct  that  event.  However.  I  do  appreci- 
ate the  aid  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascxll]  gave  me  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Spealrer.  in  view  of  the  gentleman'8 
explanation  that  there  is  no  money  In- 
VT^ved  In  this  Un.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervatian. 

Tlie  8FCAKBR.  b  ttiere  objection  to 
ttie  iMcesent  eonsideratian  of  the  joint 
reaohitSonT 

Time  waa  no  olijection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Joint  reaohition,  aa 
fbllowB: 


of 
of 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  ITovse 
RepreaautmttWM  •f  ta«  United  Umtes 
Awkerice  te  Oongrese  uaaemlOed,  TbeX. 
as  the  united  8Ute  Olympic  Aawdatlan  will 
Invite  the  mtsraatUmal  Olymple  Ooeamtttee 
to  hold  the  winter  Olymple  gamwe  In  the 
xnntted  Statea  at  Lake  PImM.  Mew  Totk.  In 
IMi.  tbe  Oil ■■■?.?*  t*> 

Olymiite  gaoMS  la  tta  JSwMeA 
eapresaee  the  ■'r^t^  kope  that  tha  TFnttrl 
States  wtu  be  salnrted  aa  ttoa  atte  for  this 
great  entarprlaa  tn  Sntemattmal  good  wUL 

tobe 


Tbe  Joint  reaolatian  WW 


the  third 
to  reconsider 


waalaidaathetaUaL 


i2ieo 


remazksat 

to  the 
NewTark7 

Mr.  KINO 


tite 


tkm  inyltliig 
Committee 
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of  New  Toxk.    Mr.  Bttetker, 
xmvnlmynnm  consent  to  extend  mjr 
point  in  the  Bboobb. 

Is  there  otaJeetioQ 
of  the  gentleman  txxaa 


no  objection, 
of  New  York. 


Mr.  Speaker. 


Lake  Pladd  |s  In  the  SOth  Congressional 

District  of 

sentathre  In 

and  as  the  oirlflnal  sponsor  of  a  resolu- 


Toric    As  the  Repre- 
ToogresB  from  that  district. 


the  International  Oljrmple 
o  hold  the  19«8  winter 
Olympic  gaa  les  In  the  United  States.  I 
am  very  plei  Bed  that  the  House  Foreign 
Committee  has  given  its  full 
approral  to  mia  resolution,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly su  )port  it. 

The  n^.  Olympic  Committee  has 
chosen  Lake  Pladd  as  the  preferred  lo- 
cation of  the  staging  of  the  1968  winter 
Olympic  ganies.  The  Olympic  facilities 
developed  f(»r  this  event  have  been 
maintained  i  nd  utilized  since  1932,  when 
Lake  Placid  was  highly  honored  and 
privileged  to  lold  the  third  winter  Olym- 
pic games  in  America.  Since  that  time. 
30  years  ago,  Lake  Placid  has  continued 
to  uphold  it  competitive  winter  sports 
tradition  by  >taglng  a  series  of  national 
and  Intemat  onal  winter  sport  events. 

The  Lake  ^ladd  Winter  Sports  Coun- 
cil, whkh  represents  the  village  of  Lake 
Pladd.  the  tokm  of  North  Elba,  the  North 
Elba  Park  dlktrlct,  and  the  Lake  Placid 
Chamber  of  Qommerce.  win  be  the  official 
I  stage  these  winter  games. 
3rts  Council  also  indudes 
ip  the  Lake  Placid  Ski 
ce  Placid  Sno  Birds,  the 
)bsled  Club,  the  Skating 
dub  of  Lakfe  Pladd,  the  Lake  Placid 
Speed  Skatin  i  Assodation,  the  Adiron- 
dack Mounts  n  Authority,  and  the  Lake 
Pladd  Toutta  Commission.  All  of  these 
organlsattonj  are  looking  forward  to  the 
IHlvilege  of  v  elcomlng  the  winter  sports 
competition  rom  many  nations.  They 
have  all  plot  ged  their  fuU  cooperation 
and  assunuM  e  that  if  the  village  Is  se- 
lected for  he  1968  winter  Olympic 
events,  the  games  will  be  ccnulucted  in 
the  highest  J  tradition  of  honor,  good 
q)ortsmansh%},  and  international  good 
will. 


organisation  I 
The  Winter 
In  its 
Club,  the 
Lake  Pladd 


to  have  prixted 
ths 


Rsooao  at 
of  the 
planned  for 
games  in  the 
ed.  It  Is  my 
will  favorably 
resolution. 


,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 

in  the  CONoaiSBiONAL 

point,  a  brief  description 

expanded  facilities 

the  10th  winter  Olynudc 

event  Lake  Pladd  is  select- 

ilnoere  hope  that  Congress 

and  pnmiptly  approve  this 


treme  Mlously 


acouMTAXir 

Whlteface  hif ountaln  ski  development 
la  a  large  ar  «  for  general  recreational 
and  oompetit  ve  skiing.  Since  its  con- 
stnietion  %tew  years  ago.  several  impor- 
tant races  ha  re  been  held  here  tndudlng 
the  North  Anerican  championshlpe  of 
1960  and  the  national  Junior  champion- 
ships in  1961L  The  Adirondack  Moun- 
tain Authorinr  is  now  planning  several 
expansion  and  development  programs  for 
Whltefaee  lOwntain  in  antldpation  of 
the  1968  wlQter  Olympics.  Presently 
under  constr  letlon  are  additional  trails 
the  highest  caliber  for  in- 


and  slopes  of 


temational  racing  and  winter  sports 
competition.  Snow  conditions  are  far 
above  average  in  this  area,  and  the  ver- 
tical descents,  grades,  and  slopes  of 
Whlteface  Mountain  are  comparable  to 
any  European  resort  area.  Additional 
ski  lifts  to  serve  Whlteface  Mountain  are 
also  planned.  A  successful  Olympic  bid 
will  accelerate  further  development  of 
this  area  and  will  enable  this  section  of 
Lake  Pladd  to  be  ready  for  use  in  1966 
in  order  to  permit  officials  and  com- 
petitors to  test  the  area  prior  to  the 
Olympics. 

Also  planned  in  Lake  Placid  proper  is 
a  new  80-meter  ski  Jump  constructed  on 
the  highest  elevation  within  the  village. 
The  new  sU  Jump  will  be  the  focal  point 
of  an  encircling  bowl  accommodating 
30.000  spectators.  The  ski  Jump  will  be 
equipped  with  an  elevator  topped  by  an 
offidal  viewing  station  which  would 
dominate  the  surrounding  countryside. 

The  new  Olympic  complex  would  in- 
dude  a  depressed  400-meter  Olympic 
speed  skating  track  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Olympic  stadium  at  Lake  Placid. 
This  facility  would  be  completely  refrig- 
erated and  would  have  a  movable  roof 
which  would  protect  the  racers  and  spec- 
tators from  the  wind,  heavy  snowfall, 
and  other  types  of  inclement  weather. 

Lake  Placid  community  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  hockey  centers  in  the  East- 
em  United  States.  Five  ice  hockey  rinks 
will  be  available  for  the  Olympics  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  18,000.  The  Win- 
ter Sports  Coimcil  has  given  its  assiu*- 
ance  that  eversrthlng  possible  will  be  done 
to  promote  the  game  of  hockey  and  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  players, 
officials,  and  spectators. 

The  present  Olympic  bobrun  on  Mount 
Van  Hoevenberg  is  considered  ideal  for 
Oljrmpic  competition.  Successful  world 
championships  were  held  on  Mount  Van 
Hoevenberg  in  1949  and  again  in  1961. 
The  1966  championships  are  planned  for 
Lake  Placid,  which  is  a  further  indica- 
tion of  how  highly  this  area  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  world's  finest  winter  sport 
resorts.        i 

I  BOUSXNO 

Lake  Placid  has  more  housing  ac- 
commodations than  any  other  winter 
sport  community  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  Presently,  there  are  over 
6.200  commercial  accommodations  with- 
in the  village  of  Lake  Placid.  An  addi- 
tional 6.000  accommodations  are  located 
at  a  distance  of  approximately  12  miles 
in  the  communities  of  Wilmington,  Ray- 
brook,  and  Saranac  Lake.  In  a  50-mile 
radius  of  the  Lake  Placid  communities, 
which  would  indude  Plattsburgh, 
Schroon  Lake  to  the  south,  and  the  en- 
tire resort  complex  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Champlaln.  there  would  be  an 
additional  18.000  overnight  accommoda- 
tions. Although  this  is  an  impressive 
number,  it  is  only  part  of  the  entire  pic- 
ture. Montreal,  Canada's  largest  city, 
with  a  population  of  IMt  million  is  only 
a  2-hour  drive  from  Lake  Placid.  The 
capital  district  area  of  Albany.  N.T., 
with  a  population  in  excess  of  1  million 
will  be  2V^  hoiu^'  drive  upon  completion 
of  the  Adirondack  Northway.  We  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  drlve-ln  attend- 
ance at  the  1968  winter  Olympic  games 


in  Lake  Pladd  win  exceed  the  number 
stasring  in  the  area  fourfold  and  provide 
a  viewing  crowd  of  over  100.000  spec- 
tators. 

TmAHSPOBTAnON 

Lake  Pladd  la  served  by  three  major 
State  highways  from  the  north,  south, 
and  west.  The  community  is  located  30 
miles  from  Interstate  Route  87,  the  Ad- 
irondack Thruway.  a  six-lane  divided 
highway,  which  is  the  principal  route 
between  New  York  City  and  Montreal, 
Quebec.  Other  highway  routes  to  the 
west  connecting  Interstate  Route  81  to 
the  Pennsylvania-Canadian  Highway 
are  now  under  construction.  Completion 
of  an  of  these  highwasrs  by  1968  wiU 
mean  that  Lake  Pladd  wiU  only  be  a 
few  hours'  driving  time  by  bus  or  auto- 
mobile from  any  of  the  major  cities  in 
the  East.  Lake  Placid  is  also  served  by 
several  of  the  major  buslines  and  rail- 
roads, as  weU  as  scheduled  airUnes.  No 
other  major  winter  sports  area  combin- 
ing aU  the  Olympic  facilities  Is  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  Eastern  United  States 
than  Lake  Placid.  N.Y. 

Mr.  SCUWKIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [BCr.  Dkbwihski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  324  and  wish  to  direct  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  one  item  that  will  not  involve 
any  expense  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
represents  a  unified  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  obtain  the  1968  winter 
Olympic  games  in  Lake  Placid.  N.Y. 

My  coUeague,  the  Honorable  Carlbton 
Kofo  of  New  York,  introduced  the  orig- 
inal resolution  and  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Edna  Kbllt.  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, exercised  the  role  of  leadership  in 
the  committee  to  process  rapid  approval 
of  the  resoluticm.  I  commend  them  for 
this  bipartisan  effort  in  a  most  worthy 
cause. 

EXTEND  TIME  FOR  PROOF  UNDER 
DESERT  LAND  LAWS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  6218) 
to  iemiend  the  act  of  June  29. 1960.  to  au- 
thorize additional  extensions  of  time  for 
final  proof  by  certain  entrjrmen  xmder 
the  desert  land  laws  and  to  make  such 
additional  extensions  avaUable  to  the 
successors  in  Interest  of  such  entrymen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl  as  foUows: 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  (a)  th« 
ttnt  Mctton  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authoiiae  an  estenekHi  of  time  for  final  proof 
under  the  desert  land  laws  under  certain 
conditions",  approved  June  29,  IMO  (74  Stat. 
257),  la  amended  by  etrlklng  out  "one  ex- 
tension of  not  more  than  three  years  within 
which  to  make  final  proor'  and  Inaertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "estendona  aggregating  not  more 
than  six  yean  within  which  to  make  final 
proof". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  of  June  29,  1900 
( 74  Stat.  267) .  to  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "Tbe"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  firat  eentenoe  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Xkeept  as  otherwise  provided  In 
thl»  section,  the^ 

<2)  by  striking  a«t  "wlttila  one  efitimsion 
period  of  not  more  than  three  yean  and  oaa 
tw  completed  either  during  such  astenelon 
period"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "with- 
in extension  perloda  aggregating  not  more 
than  Biz  years  and  can  be  completed  during 
such  periods  of  extension'*:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
tint  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  aen- 
tence:  "The  benefits  of  this  Act  ahall  be 
available'  also  to  successon  In  Interest  ot 
the  entrymen  deecrlbed  In  the  fint  sentence 

of  this  section.".  -^ 

♦ 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELATING  TO  THE  ALASKA  PX7BLIC 
SALE  ACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  6^89) 
to  extend  the  principles  of  equitable 
adjudication  to  sales  under  the  Alaska 
Public  Sale  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  biU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  similar 
Senate  bill.  S.  535,  be  considered  in  lieu 
of  the  House  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  a  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresetUatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  apply  the 
principles  of  equity  and  Justice  as  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  September  20,  1922  (4S 
Stat.  857;  43  U^.C.  1161),  to  sales  under  the 
Act  of  August  30,  1949  (63  Stat.  679;  48 
UJ3.C.  364ap-e) ,  where  the  purchaaer  submits 
proof  of  compliance  with  the  use  require- 
ments of  section  3  of  that  Act  more  than 
three  jrears  after  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
purchase. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bUl  (HJl.  6689)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


STATUTORY  LIENS  AND  POWERS  OF 
THE  TRUSTEE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HH.  394) 
to  amend  secUons  1.  17a.  57J.  64a(5). 
67(b).  67c.  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptey 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  (11  U.S.C.  1)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
approved  July  1.  1898.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  39  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(29a)  'Statutory  Uen'  ahaU  mean  a  Uen 
arising  aoHeiy  by  force  of  statute  npan  speci- 
fied clreumstanoes  or  condttlona.  but  shall 
not  Include  any  Uen  provided  by  or  depend- 
ent upon  an  agreement  to  give  security, 
whether  or  not  such  Uen  is  also  provided  by 
or    Is    also    dependent    upon    statute    and 


whether  or  not  ths  agreement  or  Uen  is 
made  fully  effective  by  statute." 

Baa.  2.  Subsection  J  of  eeetlaa  S7  of  laid 
Act  (11  nJB.O.  n(])  )  to  aaenrtert  by  laaerttng 
In  the  first  Une  after  the  word  "Debts'*  a 
comma  and  the  words  "whiettMr  or  not 
seexired  by  Uen.". 

8BC.  a.  ClaiBBi  (1)  of  aubeection  a  of  sec- 
tion IT  at  said  Act  (11  UJS.C.  3S)  to  amended 
to  read  aa  fcrttows: 

"(1)  are  due  as  a  tax,  penalty,  or  for- 
fMture  to  the  United  States,  or  any  State, 
ooonty.  district,  or  municlpelity;" 

Sac.  4.  Clause  (5)  ot  aubeeetlaa  a  of  aec- 
tton  64  of  aald  Act  (11  UjB.C.  104(a))  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  debts  other  than  for  taxes  owing  to 
any  peraoa.  Including  the  United  Statea.  who 
by  the  laws  at  the  United  Statea  to  entitled 
to  priority,  and  rent  owing  to  a  landlord 
who  to  entitled  to  priority  by  appUcable  State 
law  or  who  to  entitled  to  priority  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  subdIvtoiaD  c  ot  aectlon  67  at 
thto  Act:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  such  prior- 
ity tor  rent  to  a  landlord  shall  be  restricted 
to  the  rent  which  to  legally  due  and  owing 
for  the  actual  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
premises  affected,  and  which  accrued  within 
three  months  before  the  date  of 
bankruptcy." 

Sac.  5.  Subeectlon  b  of  section  67  of  said 
Act  (11  UJ5.C.  107(b)).  to  amended  to  read 
1^  foUows: 

■  "b.  Tbm  provtolona  of  aectlon  60  of  thto  Act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  subdlvtsion  c  of  thto 
section,  statutory  Uens  In  favor  of  employees, 
contractors,  mechanics,  or  any  other  class  of 
peraona.  and  statutory  Ueos  for  taxee  and 
debts  owing  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
State  or  any  sobdlvtoloii  thereof,  created  or 
recognised  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State,  may  be  vaUd  against  the  trustee, 
even  though  arising  or  perfected  whUe  the 
debtor  to  insolvent  and  within  four  months 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  peUtlon  intttotlng  a 
proceeding  under  thto  Act  by  or  against 
him." 

Sac  6.  Oubeectlon  c  of  aeetioa  67  of  aald 
Act  (11  U3.C.  107(c) )  to  amended  to  read  as 
fcdlows: 

"c.  (1)  The  following  Uens  ahaU  be  taivalld 
against  the  trustee: 

"(A)  every  statutory  lien  which  first  be- 
comes effective  upon  the  Insolvency  of  the 
debtor,  or  upon  dUtributlon  or  Uquidation  of 
hto  property,  or  upon  execution  against  hto 
property  levied  at  the  instance  of  one  other 
than  the  lienor; 

"(B)  every  statutory  Uen  which  to  not  per- 
fected or  enforceable  at  the  date  of  bank- 
ruptcy against  one  acquiring  the  rights  of  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  from  the  debtor  on  that 
date,  whether  or  not  such  purchaaer  extota: 
Provided.  That  where  a  statutory  Uen  to  not 
invaUd  at  the  date  of  bankruptcy  against  the 
trustee  under  subdivision  c  of  section  70  of 
thto  Act  and  Is  required  by  applicable  lien 
law  to  be  perfected  In  order  to  be  valid 
against  a  subsequent  bona  fide  purchaser, 
such  a  Uen  may  nevertbeleas  be  valid  under 
thto  subdtvtolon  if  perfected  within  the  tlBM 
permitted  by  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  law:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  if  appUcable  lien  law  requires  a 
Uen  valid  against  the  trustee  under  section 
70,  subdivision  c,  to  be  perfected  by  the 
seizure  of  property,  it  shall  Instead  be  per- 
fected as  permitted  by  thto  subdivision  c  of 
section  67  by  filing  notice  thereof  with  the 
court; 

"(e)  ev«ry  statutory  Uen  for  rent  and  every 
Uen  of  dtotress  for  rent,  whether  statatory  or 
not.  A  right  of  dtotreee  for  rent  which 
creates  a  security  interest  in  property  ahall 
be  deemed  a  Uen  for  the  purpoeee  of  thto  sub- 
divtoion  c. 

"(2)  The  court  may.  on  due  notice,  order 
any  of  the  aforesaid  liens  invalidated  against 
the  trustee  to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  estate  and  In  that  event  the  Uen  shaU 


to  the  trustee.  A  lieu  not  preeerved  for 
the  benefit  of  the  estate  but  invalidated 
against  the  trustee  shall  be  in  valid  as  against 
an  Uens  Indef  easlhle  In  bankruptcy,  ao  aa  to 
haw  tbm  edset  at  promoting  ttens  Indefeasi- 
ble in  bankruptcy  whldi  would  otharwtoe  be 
subordinate  to  such  InvaUdated  Uen.  .Claims 
for  wages,  taxes,  and  rent  aecured  by  Uens 
hereby  InvaUdated  or  preserved  shaU  be  re- 
specUv^y  allowable  with  priority  and  re-  . 
stricted  aa  are  dttota  therefor  entitled  to 
priority  under  elausea  (2).  (4).  and  (6)  of 
subdivision  a  of  aectkm  64  of  thto  Act,  even 
though  not  otherwise  granted  priority. 

"(3)  Every  tax  lien  on  personal  property 
not  aocc»npanled  by  poseeealon  shaU  be  post- 
poned in  payment  to  the  debts  q>eclfied  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subdivtoion  a  of  sec- 
tion 64  of  thto  Act.  Where  such  a  tax  Uen 
to  prior  in  right  to  Uens  Indef  eaalbto  In  bank- 
ruptcy, the  court  shaU  order  payment  from 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
personal  property  to  which  the  tax  Uen  at- 
taches, lees  the  actual  cost  of  that  sale,  of  an 
amount  not  In  exoees  of  the  tax  lien,  to  the 
debts  specified  In  cUusee  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
dlvtoicm  a  of  section  64  of  thto  Act.  If  the 
amount  realized  from  the  sale  exceeds  the 
total  of  such  debts,  after  aUowlng  for  prior 
indefeasible  Uens  and  the  cost  of  the  sale, 
the  excess  up  to  the  amount  of  the  dlffereAce 
between  the  total  paid  to  the  debts  specified 
In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  64  of  thto  Act  and  the  auKiunt  of  the 
tax  lien,  to  to  be  paid  to  the  holder  of  the 
tax  Uen. 

"(4)  Where  a  penalty  not  aUowable  under 
subdivtoion  J  of  section  57  to  secured  by  a 
Uen,  the  portion  of  the  lien  securing  such 
penalty  shaU  not  be  eUgibto  for  preeervation 
under  thto  subdivtoion  c. 

**(5)  Thto  subdivtoion  c  shall  not  apply  to 
liens  enforced  by  sale  before  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  nor  to  Uens  against  |aope«ty  set 
aside  to  the  bankrupt  aa  eaempt,  nor  to  liens 
agslnst  property  abandoned  by  the  trustee  or 
unadmlnlstered  In  bankruptcy  for  any  rea- 
son and  ahaU  not  apply  In  proceedings  under 
sectloa  77  of  thto  Act.  nor  in  proceedings 
xinder  chapter  Z  of  thto  Act  unlees  an  order 
has  been  entered  directing  that  bankruptcy 
be  proceeded  with." 

Sac.  7.  Subeectk>n  c  of  eectton  70  of  said 
Act  (11  UJS.C.  110(c) )  to  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"c  The  tmstee  may  have  the  ben^t  of  aU 
defenaes  avallabte  to  the  bankrupt  as  against 
third  persons,  including  statutes  of  limita- 
tion, statutes  of  frauds,  usury,  and  other  per- 
sonal defenaee;  and  a  waiver  of  any  such  de- 
fense by  the  bankrupt  after  bankruptcy  ahaU 
not  bind  the  trustee.  The  trustee  abmil  have 
aa  of  ths  date  of  bankruptcy  ths  rights  and 
powers  of:  (1)  a  creditor  who-  obtained  a 
Judgment  against  the  bankrupt  upon  the 
date  of  bankruptcy,  whether  or  not  such  a 
creditor  extota,  (2)  a  creditor  who  upon  the 
date  of  bankruptey  obtained  aa  ezeeuttoa  re- 
turned nnsattafled  against  the  bankrupt. 
whether  or  not  such  a  creditor  extota.  and  (3) 
a  creditor  who  upon  the  date  of  bankruptcy 
oMalned  a  Uen  by  legal  or  equitable  proceed- 
ings upon  all  property,  whether  or  not 
coming  into  poesession  or  control  of  the 
co\u^,  upon  which  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt 
upon  a  simple  contract  could  have  obtained 
such  a  Uen,  whether  or  not  such  a  creditor 
extota.  If  a  transfer  to  valid  in  part  against 
creditors  whoee  righto  and  powers  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  trustee  under  thto  subdivi- 
sion, it  ShaU  be  vaUd  to  a  like  extent  against 
the  trustee.  In  cases  where  r^ugnancy  or 
inconstotency  exists  with  reference  to  the 
rights  and  powers  In  thto  subdivtoion  con- 
ferred, the  trustee  may  elect  which  rlchU  and 
powers  to  exercise  with  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular party,  a  particular  remedy,  or  a  par- 
ticular traaaactlon,  without  prejudice  to  hto 
right  to  maintain  a  different  position  with 
reference  to  a  different  party,  a  different 
remedy,  or  a  different  transaction." 
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with  the  following  eommliiee  amend- 
ment: 

On  pag*  S. 

Motkm  a  of  tlM 
ktMetknu 


3  tbrovglk  i.  atryta  out 
blU  and  renumlMr  tlM  rab- 
•ooonUzicly. 

The  bommlt^  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  wa  i 
and  readai 
time,  and 
aider  was  laid  i 


thid 
pass  id 


(n 
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BERS  OF 
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OP  CLAIMS  BY  MEM- 
1 JNIFORMED  SERVICES. 


The  Cleric 

to  proYide  f oij 
against  the  Ui  ited 
the  unif ormec 
oers  and 
for  damage  to 
erty  Incident 


4d]ed  the  bill  (HH.  6810) 
the  settlement  of  claims 
States  by  members  of 
services  and  civilian  offi- 
of  the  United  States 
or  loss  of.  personal  prop- 
to  their  service,  and  for 


empl>yee8 


other  purposei . 
Mr.  CONTE. 

mous  consent 
over  without 

The  SPEAKER, 
the  request  of 
necdcut? 

There  was  nb  objection 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
hat  this  bill  may  be  passed 
prejudice. 

Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  Con- 


COUMTY  C  P  CUYAHOGA.  OHIO 


The  Cleik 
for  the  relief 
Ohio. 

There  beini 
read  the  bill  ai 


cilled 


Be  it  enaetet 
of  Representat^^ 
America  in 
Secretary  of  the 
by,  anthorlaed 
any  money  In 
^iproprlated, 
county  of 
of  all  elalma 
cover  tbe 
ereaaad  ooata  f oi 
agedlspoeal 
ing    the 
ArtmlTilatratlon 
Prot^ided ,  That 
prUted  in  this 
turn  thereof 
received  by  any 
of  ecrvloes 
claim,  and  the 
contract  to  th  > 
Any  person  vlo:  ating 
Act  Shall  be  deened 
and  upon  caoTKtlon 
In  any  ram  not 


rend  ired 


With  the 
ment: 


ttane.  and 
slder  was  laid 


pasflsd, 


DECLAIUNQ 
BENTON 
A 


The  Clerk 
declare  a 
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ordered  to  be  engrossed 
time,  was  read  the  third 
.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
the  table. 


the  bill  (HJl.  5728) 
the  county  of  Cuyahoga, 


no  objection,  the  Clerk 
follows: 


by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  the  United  States  of 
aaeemhled.  That  the 
Tteaaury  be,  and  he  Is  here- 
tnd  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
sum  of  tll6.918.00  to  the 
Ohio.  In  fuU  eettlement 
the  XTnlted  States  to 
8  fair  share  of  the  In- 
the  construction  of  the  sew- 
to  be  constructed  for  serv- 
adjaeent    to    the    Veterans' 
Hospital  In  Brecksvllle.  Ohio: 
part  of  the  amount  appro- 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  cen- 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
igent  or  attorney  on  account 
in  connection  with  this 
lame  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  provisions  of  this 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
thereof  shall  be  fined 
acceding  $1,000. 


Coi^ess 


tie 
Cnyal  oga 

a  ;alnst 
Oover  iment 
sfoi  tl 
iMaiit 


1  lO 


fo  lowing  committee  amend- 
.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 


Page  3.  line 
centum  thereor 

The     comntittee     amendment     was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was 
and  read  a  thl  xl  1 


ordered  to  be  engrossed 
time,  was  read  the  third 
and  a  motion  to  recon- 
on  the  table. 


A    PORTION    OP    THE 
HARBOR  CANAL  TO  BE 
STREAM 


NONNAl  IGABLE 


Called  the  bin  (H.R.  4646)  to 
of  the  Benton  Harbor 


p<ui  on 


Canal.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  a  non- 
navigable  stream. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clexk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Oongreee  assembled.  That  the 
Benton  Harbor  Canal,  from  the  west  line  of 
Ninth  Street  extended  northerly  to  the  weet 
line  of  Rlvervlew  Drive  extended  northerly. 
In  the  city  of  Benton  Harbor  and  State  of 
Michigan,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  not  a  navigable  water  of  the 
united  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  2.  That  the  project  for  the  Benton 
Harbor  Canal,  authorised  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  14,  1880,  insofar  as  said 
project  relates  to  said  canal  from  the  west 
line  of  Ninth  Street  extended  to  the  west 
line  of  Rivervlew  Drive  extended  northerly,  in 
the  city  of  Benton  Harbor  and  State  of  Mich, 
igan,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  abandoned. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMERGENCY  TRANSPORTATION  OP 
WRECKED  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2906) 
to  amend  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  order  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  such  part  for 
the  emergency  transportation  of  any 
motor  vehicle  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  towing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
a03(b)  of  the  Interstate  C<Hnmerce  Act  (49 
VB.C.  80S(b) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "or 
(10)  the  transportation  of  any  accidentally 
wrecked  or  disabled  motor  vehicle  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  by  towing." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6,  immediately  after  "the"  in- 
sert "emergency." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  part  n  of  the  Inter- 
state Ccmunerce  Act  in  order  to  provide 
an  exonption  from  the  provisions  of 
such  part  for  the  onergency  transporta- 
tion of  an  accidentally  wrecked  or  dis- 
abled motor  vehicle  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  by  towing." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHING  A  REVOLVING  FUND 
PROM  WHICH  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  INTERIOR  MAY  MAKE 
LOANS  TO  PINANCE  PROCURE- 
MENT OP  EXPERT  ASSISTANCE 
BY  INDIAN  TRIBES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Hit.  3306)  to 
establish  a  revolving  fund  from  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make 


loans  to  finance  the  procurement  of  ex- 
pert asBtstance  by  Indian  tribes  in  cases 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  BPKAKER.  IS  there  objection  to 
the  present  conalderation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  If  this  legislation  be- 
comes law,  it  would  authorize  a  revolving 
fund  of  some  $900,000  under  which  cer- 
tain claims  would  be  paid.  In  other 
words,  there  would  not  be  an  annual 
audit  or  an  annual  check  by  the  Congress 
other  than  through  Information  as  to 
how  the  fimds  were  handled;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HALEY.  It  would  require  an  an- 
nual report.  Of  course,  these  loans 
would  be  made  imder  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  is 
not  a  gift  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
These  loans  would  be  repaid  if  the  tribe 
itself  is  sufDclently  able  to  pay  the 
money. 

Mr.  PORD.  What  would  be  the  inter- 
est payment,  what  would  be  the  charges, 
what  would  be  the  length  of  the  loan? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  impossible  to  teU 
just  what  the  length  of  the  loans  would 
be.  At  the  present  time  there  are  over 
450  claims  by  various  Indian  tribes  that 
are  not  being  processed  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  None  of  these  tribes 
have  funds  to  prosecute  their  claims.  In 
an  effort  to  make  sure  these  claims 
can  be  made,  the  committee  felt  it  would 
be  desirable  to  establish  this  fund  so 
that  experts  could  be  employed  to  ex- 
amine the  claims  of  the  Indians  and.  if 
justified,  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
processed.  Eventually  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  would  be  done  away 
with.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  I  am  sure 
it  will  result  in  a  saving  in  the  long  run. 
It  will  result  in  the  saving  of  a  good  deal 
of  money. 

Mr.  CONTE.  How  about  a  case  where 
these  Indians  are  poverty  stricken  and 
cannot  pursue  their  own  claims?  They 
apply  for  a  loan  so  they  can  prosecute 
the  claim  and  secure  these  experts,  law- 
yers, or  whatever  they  need  to  pursue 
the  claims.  Then  the  Government  does 
not  allow  their  claim  for  some  reason. 
Where  do  they  ray  back  the  loans? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Let  me  say  there  are 
no  individual  claims  allowed. 

Mr.  CONTE.    These  are  tribal  claims? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  a  chance  we 
must  take.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Congress  to  continue  ad 
infinitum  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
then  this  bill  should  not  be  before  us. 
But  if  the  Congress  said,  when  we  orig- 
inally set  up  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, it  hoped  we  would  get  rid  of  claims 
that  might  be  presented  by  the  various 
tribes,  then  this  bill  is  the  only  way  it 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  CONTE.  What  kind  of  experts  do 
they  need  to  present  their  claims? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  They  would  have  to  be 
able  to  research  the  records,  determine 
tribal  history  and  determine  what  the 
value  of  the  lands  were  so  that  they 
could  present  a  claim  before  the  Com- 
mission. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  have  the  authority  to  determine 
who  of  the  Indian  tribes  would  present 
the  claims. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Is  there  any  provision 
in  here  that  would  safeguard  the  In- 
dians? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Tlie  safeguard  that 
we  have  in  this  bill  is  that  the  loan  fund 
Is  under  the  complete  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  whom  Con- 
gress entrusted  full  responsibility  for  the 
Indians  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  makes  the  loan  to  the  Indian 
tribe  and  then  it  is  up  to  the  Indian  tribe 
to  hire  the  expert? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  right.  But  aU 
contracts  for  the  hiring  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  PORD.  May  I  ask,  is  there  any 
cutoff  date  when  such  claims  may  be 
submitted  or  is  this  something  that  goes 
on  ad  infinitum  with  no  terminal  point? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  s^eld? 

Mr.  PORD.    I  certainly  do. 

ISx.  HALEY.  The  cutoff  date  already 
expired.  There  are  i^  more  claims  to 
be  filed  under  this  Tn^iftn  claims  Com- 
mission Act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  it  the  disposition  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  stand  firm  on  the  cut-off  date? 

Mr.  HALEY.  We  have  already  cut  off 
these  claims.  No  more  can  be  filed  un- 
der the  law  and,  of  course,  we  will  stand 
firm  and  not  allow  the  thing  to  be 
reopened. 

Mr.  FORD.  Of  course,  there  Is  always 
the  possibility  the  Congress  could  extend 
the  date  for  filing  the  claims.  I  am  just 
curious.  Is  it  the  disposition  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  stand  firm 
and  hold  the  line  on  the  date  to  cut  off 
claims  for  the  future?  I  highly  respect 
the  judgment  of  the  gentieman  from 
Florida,  the  judgment  of  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  What 
is  the  current  feeling  on  the  part  of  these 
three  distinguished  gentiemen  in  this 
regard? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PORD.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  cannot  commit  all  of 
the  present  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  InteriOT  and  Insular  Affairs. 
However.  I  might  say  there  has  been  ab- 
solutely no  indication  whatsoever  of  ex- 
tending the  date  or  reopening  the  date 
for  filing  claims.  Every  tribe  we  know  of 
has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  file  their  claims  and  many  of 
them  have  been  prosecuted,  but  there  is 
still  this  tremendous  backlog.  It  is  in 
an  effort  to  make  sure  the  backlog  is 
done  away  with  and  the  Indian  Claims 
Committee  would  be  abolished,  that  this 
bill  was  introduced  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Again,  this  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  committee  generally,  that 
the  cutoff  date  has  be<m  estaUlshed  and 
from  now  on  it  is  purely  and  simply  a 
problem  of  processing  the  respective 
claims  that  have  been  filed.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentieman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill.  asioUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  ai^Nroprlated  the 
sum  of  $6,000,000  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
a  revolving  fund  from  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  make  loans  to  Indian 
tribes  and  bands  and  to  other  identifiable 
groups  of  American  Indians  residing  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  for 
use  by  them  in  obtaining  expert  assistance, 
other  than  the  assistance  of  counsel,  for  the 
preparation  and  trial  of  claims  pending  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Sac.  a.  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
Act  to  a  tribe,  band,  or  group  if.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  it  has  funds  avaU- 
able  in  an  amount  adequate  to  obtain  the 
expert  assistance  it  needs  or  the  fees  to  be 
paid  the  experts  are  imreasonable  in  the 
light  of  the  services  to  be  performed  by  them. 

Ssc.  3-  Every  loan  made  under  this  Act 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  within  fifteen 
days  of  the  time  it  is  made. 

Sec.  4.  Any  loan  made  under  this  Act  shall 
bear  Interest  and  shall,  together  with  such 
Interest,  be  repayable  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
any  Judgment  recovered  by  the  tribe,  band, 
or  group  on  its  claim  against  the  United 
States.  If  no  Judgment  is  recovered  or  if 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  recovered  Is 
Inadequate  to  repay  the  loan  and  Interest 
thereon,  the  unpaid  amount  shall  be 
declared    nonrepayable    by    the    Secretary. 

Sac.  5.  Repayments  of  loans  made  under 
this  Act  and  of  Interest  th««on  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  revolving  f\md  established  under 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  6.  No  llabUlty  shall  attach  to  the 
United  States  because  of  a  failure  to  make  a 
loan  in  the  amount  requested. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and 
insert  "$900,000". 

Page  a,  line  19.  strike  out  "shaU"  and  Insert 
"may". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  '^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CORRECTINO  LAND  DESCRIPTION 
IN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  EX- 
CHANGE OP  LANDS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UTE 
INDIAN  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  5883) 
to  correct  a  land  description  in  the  act 
entitied  "To  provide  for  an  exchange  of 
lands  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 1(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  16,  196a 
(PubUc  Law  87-838;  76  Stat.  954) .  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  comma  after  "Section  9:  West 
half". 

The  Mil  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CONVEYANCE  OP 
CERTAIN  FEDERALLY  OWNED 
LAND  IN  TRUST  STATUS  TO  CHER- 
OKEE INDIAN  TRIBE  OP  OKLA- 
HOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  6496) 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  interior 
to  convey  certain  federally  owned  land 
in  trust  status  to  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bin.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  the  f(dlowing  described  land  comprising 
40  acres,  more  or  less,  heretofore  set  aslds  for 
school  purposes,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Indian  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma: 

North  half  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  and  that  part  of  the  northeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter  lying  south  of 
United  States  Highway  Numbered  63.  section 
30.  township  16  north,  range  23  east,  Indian 
meridian,  Oklahoma. 

Sac.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  lands  conveyed  tmder  the 
authority  of  this  Act  should  or  should  not 
be  set  off  against  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  determined  by  the  ritwnwttt^ 
sion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a,  line  8,  strike  out  "Commission.'* 
and  insert  "Commission  subsequent  to  the 
conveyance." 

The  ccmunittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WIND    RIVER    INDIAN    IRRIOATION 
PROJECT,  WYOMING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HA.  6710) 
to  approve  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  canceling  Irrigation  charges 
against  non-Indian-owned  lands  under 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  provision  of  the  Act  at  June 
33,  1936  (49  SUt.  1803,  36  U.S.C.  S89-S89e), 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  al  the  Interior 
canceling  delinquent  operation  and  maln> 
tenanee  Irrigation  charges  in  the  amount  of 
$1,184.99,  which  Includes  both  principal  and 
aoer\ied  Interest  thersoo.  against  lands  on 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  described  as  the  northwest  quar- 
ter northwest  qxuu'tcr.  southwsst  quarter, 
nwthwest  quarter  of  section  9,  township  1 
south,  range  4  east.  Wind  River  meridian, 
and  a  contract  for  the  deferred  payment  of 
delinquent  charges  In  the  amount  o< 
$3,331.69.  are  hereby  approved. 

The  bill  was  ordovd  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TDLBLAKB   iXMA   DDRTTIC   WHKAT 


the  bin  OLR.  6M8) 

wbeat  acremge 

the   Tulelmke   areft    of 


The  derlt 
to  provide  f  ( 
allotments 
CaUforsda. 

TlM  BPEA^OR.  1m  tb»e  ohjeetion  to 
the  preeent « NMideration  of  the  bill7 

Mr.  FORE^  Mr.  e^^eaker,  reeenrlnc 
the  right  to  <  object,  I  wonder  what  Is  so 
unique  about  the  dfaiatlon  In  California 
In  this  Instar  oe  that  we  sbookl  grant  an 
exception  for  Durum  wheat  In  that  area. 
I  can  give  t  ra  or  three  examples  of  a 
special  kind  of  wheat  In  short  sumily 
and  jret  unde :  the  existing  law  no  excep- 
tion Is  gran  ed  for  greater  production. 
What  Is  so  onlque  about  this  that  It 
would  perml  an  exception,  and  an  In- 
crease of  50  ]  leroent  In  acreage? 

Mr.  JOHISON  of  California.  Mr. 
Breaker.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman 
txom  Mlcfalgi  n,  this  particular  kind  of 
wheat  that  Is  grown  In  the  Tulelake  area 
does  no*  eon  \a  under  the  support  pro- 
gram, this  1  natter  has  been  given  con- 
Mderation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  ttie  p  ist  S  years.  Last  year  this 
increased  acr  lage  allotment  was  allowed. 
This  Dnitnn  ^  ^heat  Is  grown  in  the  Tule- 
lake  area  and  is  grown  In  no  other  part  of 
OaUferaJa  as  d  vezy  few  other  places  In 
the  Ukdted  Mates.  This  matter  was 
taken  up  wll  i  the  n.S.  Department  of 
Agrtailture  md  other  Durum  wheat 
areas,  the  Di  kotas  and  Minnesota,  and 
there  Is  no  o  >posltion  to  the  bill  what- 
soever. Tills  wheat  that  Is  grown  In  the 
Tuldake  ares  Is  grown  on  the  west  coast 
It  Is  all  mm  d  there.  It  Is  one  of  the 
few  crops  the  r  can  grow  at  this  particu- 
lar elevation.  It  Is  grown  at  an  elevation 
at  about  4,001  feet.  There  the  crop  pat- 
tern Is  very  1  mlted.  This  Is  one  of  the 
crops  grown  n  these  veterans  who  have 
homesteaded  m  this  Federal  reclamation 
project. 

I  know  of  1  u>  objection  to  it  frran  any 
othCT  area  ti  the  United  States  that 
grows  Durum  wheat. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great 
Mjxap^Xbj  foi  this  rather  unique  situa- 
tion. Howevi  T,  the  fact  is  we  have  other 
types  of  v^edt  where  there  Is  no  surplus, 
and  where  th^  wheat  is  In  great  demand, 
but  we  do  no^  provide  any  exception  In 
those  eases. 
JO 


>N  of  California.  The 
tyjw  of  wheai  the  gentleman  speaks  of 
comes  under  he  sunwrt  program.  This 
has  never  coi  ae  under  the  sunwrt  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FORD  The  reason  It  does  not 
come  under  t  le  suivort  program,  if  my 
reooOeetlon  li  correct,  is  that  an  excep- 
tion was  mai  e  for  Durum  wheat.  But 
the  drcnmsts  oces  are  no  more  unique  in 
the  ease  of  D  arum  wheat  than  the  kind 
of  iriieat  we  grow  In  Michigan  and  In 
several  othe'  North  Central  States. 
This  niieat  Is  In  great  demand.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  ( iipport  the  price.  There  is 
no  need  for  acreage  restrictions.  But 
the  people  from  other  wheat-growing 
areas  are  the  ones  who  refused  to  give 
us  any  leewa  r  in  the  amount  of  wheat 
of  this  type  i  e  want  to  grow.  Frankly, 
I  cannot  see  hat  the  dreumstances  are 
any  dUlerent  here  than  In  the  cases  I 
have  Indicated. 


Mt.  JOHNBON  of  California.  In  this 
particular  area  this  Is  one  of  the  few 
crops  they  can  grow.  The  Klamath 
project  was  created  by  the  Congress. 
Lands  were  reclaimed  and  later  were 
homesteaded  by  the  veterans.  This  ts 
one  of  their  cash  crops.  It  merely  allows 
them  to  make  an  economical  operation 
out  of  their  wheat-growing  activity  in 
the  Tulelake  basin. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  This  mat- 
ter was  before  my  subcommittee  for 
many  years  when  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Wheat.  The  peculiar 
situation  here  and  the  Justifying  factor, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  local  market  for  the  Durum 
wheat  grown  in  this  area. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation  we 
deprive  California  millers  of  this  partic- 
ular wheat  which  Is  nearby  and  avail- 
able. We  have  always  made  this  excep- 
tion to  the  general  wheat  law.  I  think 
it  is  sound.  It  is  very  limited,  but  I  think 
If  the  gentlefiiian  will  go  into  the  matter 
he  will  agree. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  and  I  would  agree,  but  there  are 
other  kinds  of  wheat  that  are  not  in  sur- 
plus. There  are  other  kinds  of  wheat 
that.  If  you  took  off  the  acreage  restric- 
tions, could  be  grown  and  could  be  sold 
without  price  supports.  There  would  be 
no  need  or  necessity  for  any  price-sup- 
port legislation.  I  often  wonder  why 
we  impose  this  across-the-Nation  limi- 
tation on  all  wheat  of  all  kinds  except 
Durum  wheat.   I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  do  not  make  a  com- 
plete exception  of  Dunmi  wheat.  This 
la  Durum  wheat  in  a  particular  locality 
which  has  its  own  market  apart  from 
Durum  wheat  or  any  other  kind  of  wheat 
marketed  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TEAOXJE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Durum  wheat  does 
not  compete  in  any  way  with  other 
wheat.  Durum  wheat  Is  used  simply  for 
the  making  of  macaroni.  These  other 
wheats  are  used  for  making  pies  and 
cakes,  and  so  forth,  whereas  Durum 
wheat  is  not. 

Bir.  FORD.  The  kind  of  wheat  I  am 
talking  about  goes  into  pastries.  There 
is  a  shortage.  There  is  no  siirplus.  I 
cannot  see  why  we  should  except  Durum 
wheat  from  this  across-the-board  acre- 
age limitation  while  putting  all  other 
wheat  in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  that  point  I  must 
beg  to  advise  my  distinguished  friend 
that  there  is  some  question  as  to  wheth- 
er there  Is  no  surplus  of  this  type  of 
wheat,  because  we  have  shipped  under 
Public  Law  484  and  otherwise  millions 
of  tons  of  wheat,  soft  red  winter  wheat, 
used  in  making  pies,  cakes,  and  pastries. 
But  the  situation  there  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  situation  here.  This  is 
a  local  area  where  this  local  supply  is 
used  by  the  local  millers,  California  mill- 


ers. I  see  here  on  the  floor  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Shokt],  in  whose  State  Durum 
wheat  Is  produced.  Without  this  the 
California  miUers  would  have  to  go  all 
the  way  to  North  Dakota  or  Montana  to 
get  Dunun  wheat.  I  thihk  that  would 
be  an  unfair  imposition  both  on  the 
farmers  of  this  area  and  on  the  millers 
on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  this  rather  limited 
legislation  tends  to  point  up  the  im- 
practlcality.  the  total  Impractlcallty,  of 
nationwide  wheat  legislation  that  affects 
all  categories  of  wheat  as  to  price  support 
and  acreage  limitations.  It  Is  a  com- 
pletely impractical  situation.  The  net 
result  Is  Congress  makes  an  exception 
for  Dunun  wheat  when  the  circum- 
stances are  not  too  dlfBcult  in  other 
cases.  I  do  not  wish  to  penalize  the 
wheat  fanners  in  this  particular  area  be- 
cause of  their  unfortunate  situation.  I 
want  to  be  helpful.  But  I  think  this  il- 
lustrates very  dramatically  the  complete 
and  total  Impractlcallty  of  a  nationwide 
wheat  program  covering  all  categories  of 
wheat  wiUi  an  acreage  limitation  and  a 
price-support  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thele  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  the  Inunediate  consideration  of  a 
similar  Senate  bill,  S.  762,  and  ask  that 
that  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitut- 
ing the  language  of  H.R.  6998. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  «ub- 
MCtlon  (1)  of  section  834  of  the  Agrlcxil- 
tund  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  u  atxaeodjfd, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Redesignate  the  subeSctlon  as  sub- 
section "(J)": 

(b)  Insert  in  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences Immediately  preceding  the  word 
"farms"  the  words  "privately  owned"; 

(c)  Strike  out  In  the  first  sentence  the 
language  "1988  through  1988"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  language  "1988  and 
subsequent": 

(d)  Strike  out  In  the  second  sentence  the 
word  "eight"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "twelve";  and 

(e)  Change  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  to  a  colon  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  "Provided.  That  If  with  re- 
spect to  any  crop  of  durum  wheat  (class  n) 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage  allot- 
ments for  privately  owned  farms  jwoduclng 
durum  wheat  (class  II)  in  said  area,  as  in- 
creased under  this  subsection,  are  inadequate 
to  provide  for  the  production  of  a  sufllclent 
quantity  of  durum  wheat  (class  11)  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  therefor  In  the  area  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  liotmtalns 
In  which  such  durum  wheat  (class  II)  is 
normally  marketed  and  processed,  further 
Increases  may  be  made  In  the  farm  acreage 
allotments  in  such  area  by  such  uniform 
percentage  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide 
for  such  quantity." 

Bmc.  3.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  384  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1988,  as 
added  by  Public  Law  87-708  to  beeome  effec- 
tive for  the  1984  and  subsequent  crops  of 
wheat.  Is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first 
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sentence  thereof,  after  the  wcHds  "type  of 
wheat"  the  first  time  such  words  appear  in 
the  language,  "except  for  durum  wheat 
(class  n)  in  the  Irrigable  pennon  of  the  area 
known  as  the  Tulelake  division  of  the 
Klamath  project  of  California,  to  which  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (j)  are  applicable.". 

Mr.  PURCELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pttbcclx: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bill  S.  762  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  HJt.  8998,  as  follows:  "That 
subsection  (i)  of  section  334  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  ot  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Redesignate  the  subsection  as  sub- 
section'(J)'; 

"(b)  Insert  In  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences Inunedlately  preceding  the  word 
farms'  the  words  'privately  owned'; 

"(c)  Strike  out  in  the  second  sentence  the 
word  'eight'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  'twelve'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

By  unanimous  consent  a  similar  House 
bill,  H  Jl.  6998.  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINES  AND 
BCININO.  COMMTTTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR   AND    INSULAR    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INfmEASINa  PER  DIEM  AND  SUB- 
SISTENCE AND  LIMmNQ  MILE- 
AOE  ALLOWANCES  OF  GRAND  AND 
PETIT  JURORS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  5905)  to  amend  section  1871  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit 
mileage  allowances  of  grand  and  petit 
Jurors. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1871  (tf  tiUe  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  fc^ows: 

"1 1871.  Fees 

"Orand  and  petit  Jurors  in  district  courts 
or  before  United  States  commissioners  shaU 
receive  the  following  fees,  except  as  other- 
wise expressly  provided  by  law: 

"For  actual  attendance  at  the  place  oi 
trial  or  hearing  and  for  the  time  necessarily 
occupied  in  going  to  and  from  such  place  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  such  serrloe  or  at 
any  time  during  the  same.  $10  per  day.  except 
that  any  Juror  required  to  attmid  more  than 
thirty  days  in  hearing  one  case  may  be  paid 
in  the  discretion  and  upon  the  certlflcatlaci 
of  the  trial  Judge  a  per  diem  fee  not  exceed- 
ing $14  for  each  day  in  excess  of  thirty  days 
he  is  required  to  hear  such  case. 


"For  the  distance  necessarily  traveled  to 
and  fKHn  a  Jurcx''s  residence  by  the  shmteet 
IMraettcable  route  In  going  to  and  returning 
firom  the  place  of  service  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  service  10  cento 
per  mUe;  and  for  additional  necessary  dally 
«:  other  interim  travel  during  the  term  of 
service  the  Juror  shall  be  allowed  for  such 
travel  10  cento  per  mile,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  subsistence  allowance  which  would  have 
been  paid  him  If  he  had  remained  at  the 
place  of  holding  court  overnight  or  during 
temporary  recess,  and  if  daUy  travel  appears 
impracticable,  subsistence  of  $10  per  day 
shall  be  allowed.  Including  the  time  neces- 
sarily occupied  in  going  to  and  returning 
frcMn  the  place  ot  attendance.  Whenever  in 
any  case  the  Jury  is  ordered  to  be  kept  to- 
gether and  not  to  separate,  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence during  such  period  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  marshal  upon  the  order  of 
the  court  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing  subsistence 
allowance. 

"JiU7  fees  and  travel  and  subsistence 
allowances  i»-ovlded  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  marshal  on  the 
certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  coxirt,  and  in 
the  case  of  Jxiry  fees  in  excess  of  $10  per  diem, 
when  allowed  as  hereinabove  provided,  on 
the  certificate  of  the  trial  Judge." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  HJl.  5905? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ext^id  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
would  amend  section  1871  of  title  28  to 
bring  subsistence  and  attendance  fees 
of  jurors  more  into  line  with  current 
costs,  and  to  limit  mileage  allowances  to 
the  amoimt  paid  as  subsistence.  The 
Increase  for  attendance  would  be  from 
$7  to  $10  a  day  and  the  Increase  of  sub- 
sistence for  jurors  who  remain  overnight 
would  be  from  $7  to  $10  a  day.  Where 
trials  extend  over  30  days,  the  amoimt  al- 
lowed for  attendance  would  be  increased 
from  the  present  $10  to  $14. 

The  bill  HH.  5905  was  introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Uj3. 
Courts.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
approved  by  ttie  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  at  its  March  1963 
session.  The  amendments  to  title  28 
embodied  In  the  Mil  were  recommended 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury  System. 

The  action  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  was  taken  after  comments 
had  been  received  from  judges  and  Jurors 
throughout  the  United  States  which 
indicated  that  the  present  amounts  pro- 


vided for  the  attendance  of  jurors  and 
their  subsistence  are  inadequate.  Hotel 
expense  has  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years  with  the  result  that  lodging  alone 
often  takes  all  the  subsistence  allowance 
of  $7  without  anything  remaining  to  the 
Juror  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  meals. 
The  committee  is  informed  that  Govern- 
ment employees  now  are  allowed  up  to 
$16  a  day  as  a  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu 
of  subsistence.  The  contrast  between 
this  allowance  and  the  $7  allowed  for 
Jurors  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
indicates  the  need  for  the  amendments 
provided  in  the  biU. 

In  recommending  that  the  subsistence 
allowance  be  increased,  the  Judicial 
Conference  also  recommended  that  there 
be  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  mile- 
age paid  to  jurors  who  do  not  remain 
overnight  during  their  period  of  jury 
service,  but  return  to  their  homes.  The 
information  gathered  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  Committee  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Jury  System  showed  that  in 
some  districts  jurors  have  been  allowed 
to  receive  mileage  payments  for  return- 
ing daily  to  their  homes  which  are  in 
excess  of  the  daily  subsistence  they 
would  have  received  had  they  remained 
overnight  at  the  place  of  holding  court. 
When  this  problem  was  first  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  audit  section  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  might  handle  the  problem  on  an 
administrative  level  by  calling  attention 
to  excessive  mileage  allowances.  How- 
ever, this  was  not  effective  in  discour- 
aging excessive  paymenta  and  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  Committee  recommended 
that  mileage  allowances  be  limited  to 
the  amoimt  of  $10  per  day  which  Is  the 
amount  provided  for  subsistence  allow- 
ances in  H  Ji.  5905. 

The  limit  as  to  mileage  in  addition  to 
providing  for  equality  of  payment  as  be- 
tween jurors  has  another  relation  to  the 
functioning  of  the  jury  system.  If  a 
juror  engages  In  long  and  sometimes  ar- 
duous travel  in  connection  with  his  jury 
service,  it  must  affect  his  ability  to  serve 
as  a  juror.  The  Jury  sjrstem  requires 
that  each  juror  render  the  best  possible 
service  and  attention  to  the  case  at  hand 
to  the  end  that  justice  will  be  served. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  limitation 
contained  in  the  bill  was  fixed  with  the 
assumption  that  it  would  peimlt  a  juror 
to  travd  up  to  about  50  miles  to  attend 
court,  or  a  total  of  100  miles  of  round 
trip  travel  per  day.  The  committee  has 
concluded  that  this  is  a  reasonable  limit. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  the  most  con- 
venient means  of  travel  for  a  juror  would 
be  in  his  own  car.  It  Is  am>arent  that 
the  time  required  for  greater  distances 
would  mean  travel  time  in  excess  of  3  or 
4  hours  a  day.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
jurors  serving  under  such  conditions 
could  render  their  best  service.  If 
jurors  att^npted  to  use  public  trans- 
portation, the  chances  are  the  time  for 
travel  would  be  Increased  even  more. 
The  adoption  of  a  limitation  as  contained 
in  this  bill  will  make  it  necessary  for  the 
courts  to  recognise  that  Jurors  who  are 
summoned  and  have  to  return  home  each 
day  should  be  excused  if  they  live  more 
than  50  miles  from  the  court  and  do  not 
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deiire  to  aeoeiti  tbe  MBount  provided 
for  tntwi  ne  Jiid'.«tel  Oonferenoe 
ComnlUee  on  ma  OpanUkm  of  the  Jury 
Sjstem  in  tte  i  MO  report  to  ttie  Judldid 
Conference  eon  eluded  that  it  ie  entirely 
practicable  to  lecure  an  impartial  Jury 
at  any  place  o  bokUng  court  with  this 
llmltetlon  upoz  travel  allowances. 

Tlie  evideno  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee indicate  that  the  flgiires  included 
in  the  propose(  amendments  would,  of 
course,  increase  the  cost  of  the  operation 
of  the  Jury  ssBtem.  The  total  yearly 
cost  for  the  ayi  tern  under  current  rates 
has  been  set  i  t  $4,570,000.    The  rates 


prtvosed  in  thi 
to  Increase  by 


bill  would  cause  the  cost 
an  estimated  $1,400,000. 
so  that  the  tot  il  cost  for  the  operation 
of  Federal  Juri<  s  throughout  the  United 
States  is  estimi  kted  to  be  $5,970,000. 

There  is  a  w  ill-defined  need  for  each 

of  the  *»»">*^"*'  ints  recommended  In  this 

The  increases  provided  for  in  the 

Justified  by  present-day 


bOL 

tatn  are  clearly 


ments  have  a 

functioning  of 

U  basic  to  our 

amendments  a 

continue   the 

service  which 

the  courts  of 

therefore,    recdmmends   the 

consideration  (f  the  bill. 


costs  and  conditions.  The  limitation 
upon  mileage  payments  is  fair  when 
coupled  with  i  he  proposed  subsistence 
Increase.  Furthermore,  these  amend- 
direct  reference  to  the 
the  Jury  system  which 
i  ystem  of  Justice.  These 
e  required  In  order  to 
ligh  standard  of  Jury 
mnat  be  maintained  in 
the  United  States  and. 
favorable 


APPROPRIATIONS 
AtrOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 


AUTHORIZINC 
FOR  THE 
MISSION 

Mr.  EUJOTfc'.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 
rectton  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  the  r  solution  (H.  Res.  425) 
provldtog  for  t  le  consideration  of  HM. 
7139,  a  bill  to  EUithorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomi(  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  wih  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  nirposes.  azid  ask  for  its 
Immediato  coru  Ideration. 

The  Clerk  re|ul  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Matotoed,  that 
TCKflutloa  It 
the  HouM  reaolv  i 
of  thm  Wbol* 
Union  for  the 
71S9)    to 
Atomic  Bnorgy 
with  MCtlOB  Ml 
of  19M.M 
After  gancnd 
to  the  blU  and 
two  hours,  to  b 
trolled  hy  the 
znember  of  the 
energy,  the  bill 
under  the 
eton  of  the 
emenrlTnent.  the 
report  the  bill  to 
BOMitB  t  may 
prevloae   queatlc^ 
ordered  on  the 
to  final  paaeage 
czoept  one  notlo  n 


Mr.  ELLIOrr 
myself  such  tiqie 
lowing  which 
gentleman  froo 


upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
I  be  In  order  to  more  that 
Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
on  the  State  of  the 
of  the  bin  (H.B. 
appropriations  for  the 
Commission  In  accordance 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I,  which  shall  be  confined 
continue  not  to  exceed 
equally  divided  and  con. 
and  ranWng  minority 
j|olnt  Committee  on  Atomic 
be  read  for  amendment 
mle.  At  the  oondu- 
of  the  bm  for 
committee  shaU  rise  and 
he  House  with  such  amend- 
been  adopted,  and  the 
shall  be  considered  as 
and  amendments  thereto 
'  rlthout  Intervening  motion 
to  recommit. 


E  ouse 
CO]  tsideration 
authorize 


ameniled 
detftte, 
a  lan 
l>    eqi 
cha  Irmani 
Joint 
siall 
flve-n  inute 
eoE  itderatlon 


h  kve 


bU 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

as  I  may  require  fol- 

yleld  30  minutes  to  the 

California  [Mr.  Smith]. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  425 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  7139. 
a  bin  to  auttiorize  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  19<S4  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate.  I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  the  rule  on  this  side. 

HH.  7139  would  authorize  a  total  of 
$216,271,000  for  the  following  purposes: 
various  new  construction  projects:  co- 
operation with  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community:  cooperative  power  reactor 
demonstration  program,  fast  breeder  re- 
search and  development;  spectral  shift 
power  reactor  development,  design,  and 
construction;  and  cooperative  research 
and  development  program  with  West 
German  authorities.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  waiver  of  estab- 
lished Government-use  charges  for  en- 
riched uranium  and  heavy  water  as  fol- 
lows: $10  milBon  each  for  cooperative 
power  reactor  demonstration  program, 
and  spectral  shift  power  reactor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  425. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  srleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  425  will 
provide  2  hours  general  debate  on  an 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7139,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  under  section  101 
authorizes  $172^562,000  for  46  new  con- 
struction projects  during  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  Commisston  had  requested  an  addi- 
tional $12  million  for  construction  of  a 
military  compact  reactor.  The  commit- 
tee determined,  after  extensive  hearings, 
that  this  project  was  not  necessary  this 
year. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  imposes  certain 
standard  cost  limitations  on  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  undertake  proj- 
ects authorized  imder  section  101. 

Section  103  authorizes  $7.5  million  for 
the  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment program  with  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community. 

Section  104  pertains  to  the  cooperative 
power  reactor  demonstration  program. 
Section  104(a)  provides  an  additional 
$709,000  for  research  and  development  on 
the  very  important  concept  of  the  fast 
breeder  reactor. 

Section  104(b)  provides  the  Commis- 
sion with  authority  to  waive  its  use 
charges  for  reactor  fuels  by  an  additional 
$10  million. 

Section  105  authorizes  $30  million  for 
a  cooperative  program  for  the  design, 
development,  and  construction  of  a  spec- 
tral shift  nuclear  powerplant. 

Section  106  authorizes  $5.5  million  for 
a  cooperative  arrangement  with  West 
German  authorities. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  approximately  $216 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964  AEC  ap- 
propriations. This  compares  with  an 
overall  Commission  request  of  $233  mil- 
lion, or  a  total  cut  of  more  than  7  percent 
in  authorizations  plus  other  deletions  of 
requested  authority. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  107  of 
the  bill  amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
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of  1954  so  as  to  impose  a  requirement  of 
prior  congressional  authorisation  of  all 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  committee  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities while  it  lacks  the  authority  to  re- 
view over  92  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  atomic  energy  program. 
Therefore,  members  of  the  committee, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  without 
dissent,  have  recommended  that  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  be 
amended  to  require  prior  congressional 
authorization  of  all  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  this 
way,  the  committee  feels  that  they  wiU 
be  in  a  better  position  to  provide  service 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  and  to  the  entire  Congress 
and,  of  course,  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  by  the  Joint 
committee  without  dissent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  I  urge  its  adoption.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
IN  THx  ooMMrrm  or  tbb  whoue — atttbok- 

IZnfO      APPROPRIATIONS      rOR      THX      ATOMIC 
XNZRGT   COMMISSION 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7139)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  aji  Gcd  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  HJl.  7139,  with  Mr. 
Andrews  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmeb]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holitield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  now,  H.R.  7139.  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  plant  and  facility  construction 
for  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  Joint  committee  considered  this 
bill  at  public  hearings  on  April  9  and 
10  and  May  3,  1963.  In  addition,  the 
April  24  and  25,  and  May  8,  9,  10,  and 
20.  After  several  executive  markup  ses- 
sions, the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  approved  the 
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introductian  of  the  bm  before  tbt  House 
now.  The  full  committee  reported  the 
bill  favorably  wiOiout  amendment  on 
June  20. 

This  bm  was  reported  wittiout  any  dis- 
sent. I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the 
hi^iUghts  of  the  bm  and  then  answer 
any  specific  question  that  may  be  raised 
by  any  Member. 

TO  give  you.  a  capsule  summary  of  the 
bill,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
quested $233  million  !n  authorlzatlans 
for  fiscal  year  1964^^^^'t^  bffl  author- 
izes approximately  $216  mllUnn.  or  In 
othtf  words,  a  cut  of  about  7  percent. 

The  bm  as  reported  under  section  101 
authorizes  $172,562,000  for  46  new  con- 
struction projects  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  Commission  requested  an  additional 
$12  minion  for  the  construction  of  a  mffl- 
tary  compact  reactor,  but  the  committee 
detoxmlned.  after  very  exhaustive  hear- 
ings, tliat  authorization  of  this  project 
was  not  necessary  this  year  because  of  a 
stretoh-out  in  the  mmtary  compact  re- 
actor program. 

The  sum  of  $172  million  authorized 
under  section  101  thus  provides  for  a 
modest  construction  program  which  we 
believe  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
atomic  energy  facilities  up  to  date  with 
the  latest  developments  in  the  peaceful 
and  mmtary  ajj^cations  of  atomic 
science. 

Section  102  of  the  bm  imposes  certain 
standard  cost  limitationa  on  the  Com- 
misstssi's  authority  to  undertake  proj- 
ecto  under  section  101  of  the  bffl.  It  is 
identical  to  corresponding  sections  in 
earlier  AEC  authorization  acts. 

Sectton  103  of  the  bffl  authorizes  $7.5 
n>mi4w  for  the  cooperative  research  and 
development  program  with  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community.  Euraton 
is  a  group  of  six  nations  in  Western  Eu- 
rope working  together  on  the  peaceful 
development  of  atomic  energy.  All  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  section  wffl 
be  speai  within  the  United  Stotes  and 
wm  be  matched  by  equal  amonnts  con- 
tributed hg  Euratom.  This  program  has 
been  quite  successful  and  important  to 
the  United  Stotes  since  it  permits  us  to 
obtain  twice  as  much  for  our  research 
dollar. 

Section  104  of  the  bffl  pertains  to  the 
cooperative  power  reactor  demonstra- 
tion program.  Section  104(a)  provides 
an  additional  $709jOW  for  research  on 
the  very  important  conc^t  of  the  fast 
breeder  reactor — a  reactor  type  which 
may  be  capable  of  producing  as  much, 
or  more,  fuel  than  It  oansames 

Under  section  104(b)  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  waive  charges  for  the 
use  of  nuclear  fu^  under  Ito  cocvera- 
tive  power  reactor  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Ovnr  past  experience  has  shown 
that  waiver  of  the  Conunlsston's  normal 
charges  for  fud  baa  been  an  hnportant 
stimulus  to  prtvato  uUlltles  to  construct 
nuclear  pow»  reaciora. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Com- 
mission re<|ucsted  an  additional  $ft  mil- 
lion for  the  cooperative  poiver  reactor 
demonstration  program,  aa  wdl  as  as- 
thMiiky  to  aae  |g  mOUoa  for  research  and 
devekpmcnt  assistance  in  support  of  un- 
solicited  proposals  turn,  the  uttlltr  tai- 
'  dustry.    A  very  careful  review  Iqr  the 


Joint  Oommlttee  showed  ttiat  sufficient 
aotliorizatlon  was  generally  available 
within  the  program.  The  committee 
therefore  did  not  allow  the  (Commission's 
request  for  additional  f xmds  and  author- 
ity for  the  program. 

The  only  new  reactor  prototype  pro- 
vided by  this  bm  appears  in  section  105, 
which  authorizes  $30  mmion  for  a  co- 
operative program  for  the  design,  de- 
velopment, and  construction  of  a  spectral 
riilft  nuclear  powerplant.  The  spectral 
^ilft  was  among  the  very  promising 
prototgrpes  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  supported  in  Its  very  com- 
prehensive report  to  the  President  In 
November  of  last  year  on  the  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  spectral  shift  are  Its 
abmty  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  nu- 
clear fuel  and  to  produce  virtually  as 
much  fuel  as  it  consumes.  It  aroears 
to  tte  a  project  worth  pursuing. 

Under  the  terms  of  section  105.  the  re- 
actor would  be  constructed  under  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  a  public  or 
private  utility  or  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion. The  Commission  has  testified  that 
It  wm  proceed  with  the  development  and 
construction  of  the  reactor  under  the 
most  favorable  economic  terms  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  106  au- 
thorizes $9.5  milBon  for  a  cooperative 
arrangonent  with  West  German  author- 
ities. Utider  the  arrangement,  the 
United  States  would  spend  up  to  $5J 
milBon  for  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  a  new  and  Improved  type  of  fuel 
element  which  wffl  then  be  tested  In  a 
new  C3erman  nuclear  powerplant. 

The  West  (Germans  will  provide  the 
reactor  and  operate  It  for  2  years  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $20  to  $25  miTHpn 
in  order  to  test  the  fuel  elements  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States.  This  appears 
to  be  a  very  economic  way  of  pursuing 
an  important  research  and  developm^it 
project  and  obtaining  needed  informa- 
tion on  this  new  type  of  fUel  element. 
If  the  United  Stetes  carried  out  this  pro- 
gram by  Itself,  an  additional  $10  mffllon 
would  be  reqdired  for  construction  of  a 
test  reactor. 

In  summary,  Mr.  CSialrman.  this  bm 
has  been  hammered  out  In  public  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  the  Joint  rfHtimttt^e 
and  represents  the  best  thinking  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  It  Is  a 
modest  bffl  in  these  days  of  very  exi>en- 
gtve  sdpntifte  programs,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant bm,  and  I  urge  Its  favorable 
conslderaticm  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  us  to  section 
107  of  the  bill,  which  imposes  a  require- 
ment of  prior  congressional  anth^rlffa- 
tlon  of  an  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Even  though  there 
is  an  extended  discussion  of  this  siiUbJect 
in  the  committee  report  on  the  bill.  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
have  some  words  of  expia nation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ag  coUeaguea  wffl  real- 
te  that  in  consMeriiw:  this  biU  and  what 
I  have  said  here  today,  the  bffl  before 
us  now  authorizes  appropriations  only 
for  construction  and  for  the  cooperative 


power  reactor  demonstration  program. 
All  other  appropriations  made  to  the 
Atomic  Ehergy  Commission  are  made 
pursuant  to  a  blanket  nithorlzation 
which  may  be  found  In  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Ehergy  Act  of  1954. 

Aa  a  practical  matter,  what  does  this 
mean?  It  means  very  stanply  that,  com- 
pared with  overall  funds  of  $2,750  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  AEC  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  considered  only  $316  million 
bi  appropriations  for  construction  and 
for  the  cooperative  power  reactor  dem- 
onstration program,  m  other  words, 
the  Joint  Committee  has  been  able  to  re- 
view only  about  8  percent  of  ttie  funds 
requested  for  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. 

The  Joint  (Tommtttee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy was  vested  with  imnxim.!  powers  un- 
der the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  in 
order  to  make  It  an  effective  watchdog 
over  the  entire  atomic  energy  program. 
In  the  early  years,  a  rfgnfwriftnt  degree 
of  control  could  be  exercised  by  the  re- 
quirement for  authorization  of  construc- 
tion funds.  But  now  that  the  AEC  has 
a  large  capital  plant  In  being,  the  only 
effective  method  of  controlling  the  pro- 
gram is  through  review  of  the  extensive 
operating  budget  and  It  is  here  that  the 
Joint  Committee  lacks  authority. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  without  dis- 
sent, befieve  strongly  ttiat  the  Bituatlon 
is  becoming  grave.  It  is  becoming  In- 
creasingjty  duncnlt  for  the  committee  to 
carry  out  its  heaivy  responslbmties  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  while  it 
lacks  the  authority  to  review  over  92 
percent  of  the  funds  requested  for  the 
atomic  energy  program. 

We  have  therefore  provided.  In  section 
107  of  the  bill,  that  prior  congressional 
authorization  wffl  be  required  for  all  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. We  believe  that  ft  Is  a  matter 
of  greatest  vmsency  that  this  provision 
be  enacted  Into  law  ttiis  year.  It  is  essen- 
tial If  the  Joint  Committee  is  to  do  the 
Job  caned  for  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  U  the  committee  is  to  prcKwrly 
fUlfiU  the  trust  vested  in  it  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  pe<:q;ile.  It  must 
have  authority  at  least  equal  to  the 
heavy  responsibmties  ^"i^M^fiM  upon  It 
by  law. 

Bir.  Chairman,  the  eommittpe  recog- 
nises the  vital  Jurisdiction  vested  in  the 
Appropriations  (Committees  of  both 
Hwises.  and  the  continuing  importance 
of  their  role.  We  believe  that  with  the 
authority  provided  In  section  107  of  the 
bm,  we  can  be  of  greater  assistonce  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  in  their 
dlfflgilt  task  of  reviewing  the  complex 
atomic  energy  budget. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  legislation 
wm  be  to  strengthen  political  and  fiscal 
responsibility  in  this  important  scientific 
program.  The  result  rtwUd  be  beneftetal 
to  the  Congress,  the  taxpayers,  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  this  bm  was  reported  out  tay  the 
Joint  (V)— ittw  witho«$  dismt.  and  I 
urge  its  enactmetit  in  the  font  reported 
by  the  Joint  Commtttoe. 

Thank  you. 
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Apm-omia 
acUonu 
agolnglTlxig 
mlttee  of  the 
authority.    In 


Mr.  OROes  ICr.  nh>iiFm«w  ^rm  the 
gentleaMua  ylildr 

ICr.  B0SJF1  SED.  I  yttid  to  the  gen- 
tleman tttta  Ima. 

lir.  aROa.  lir.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  tk  itt  under  section  107  the 
Atomic  EnerK'  Commteslon  must  come 
to  the  Bouse  o  nunlttee  and  submit  their 
requests  for  i  ixroprlations? 

Mr.  HOUFI  5U>.  For  all  ai>propria- 
tlons.  At  the  present  time  they  are  only 
presenting  the  Joint  Committee  a  budget 
which  amount  t  this  year  to  8  percent  of 
the  total  funds . 

Mr.  OROet .  Then  the  committee 
comes  to  the  Congress  with  its  author- 
ization bin? 

Mr.  HOUFI  ELD.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  OROes.  This  will  not  be  a  Public 
Works  Commit  tee  operation  wlierein  the 
committee  auhorizes  public  buildings 
and  the  cmly  a  mmittee  of  Congress  that 
gets  a  whack  4t  the  authorlzaUon  is  the 
Committee;  or  such 
by  the  House  a  few  days 
|ie  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
suse  the  same  kind  of 
other  words,  the  com- 
mittee wm  ha  Idle  the  construction  of 
new  veterans'  loepitals  and  expansions 
but  win  not  ome  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  ttelr  authorization.  That 
wHI  not  be  the  ease  under  section  107  of 
this  bill;  is  tha  correct? 

Mr.  HOUFE  !II}.  That  will  not  take 
place.  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
gentleman  trcn  \  Iowa  on  this  particular 
point,  that  eac  i  item  in  the  authorlza- 
tloii  bill  Shan  come  before  the  Joint 
Com^iittee  on  i  tomlc  Energy  for  author- 
ization. They  wlU  bec(»ne  line  items  in 
the  authorlzatl  m  bin  Just  as  we  are  re- 
porting today  to  the  Congress.  The 
House  of  Reprt  sentatlyes  wlU  then  have 
the  opportunit  r  to  work  Its  wlU  upon 
100  percent  of  he  appropriations,  which 
this  year.  inci(  entally.  amount  to  $2.7 
binion.  At  thli  time  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee as  an  entity  has  only  the  opportunity 
of  scrutinizing  8  percent  of  that  and 
the  other  92  lercent  is  scrutinized  by 
the  Ai»)roprlatJ  ons  Committee  and  then 
brought  to  the  Hoor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  tie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hoj  snxLal  and  the  members 
of  his  commltt€  e  for  inserting  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bffl  I  think  it  Is  high  time 
the  committee  md  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  the  opportunity  to  scru- 
tinize aU  of  tie  spending  under  this 
vastly  expandec  pn«ram. 

Mr.  HOUPn  LD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  r  smarks  and  I  find  myself 
in  complete  ace  nrd  with  him.  I,  too,  be- 
lieve that  the  :  louse  of  Representatives 
and  the  commJttees  having  Jurisdiction 
should  first  do  their  work,  screen  the 
requests,  preps  re  the  reports  and  the 
hearings  for  t  te  benefit  of  the  House 
Monbers.  Thei  I  believe  that  those 
items  should  bt  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  i  ctlon  by  ttie  body  itself. 
Then  It  wiU  g>  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  anc  there  again  they  have 
another  chance|of  screening  within  that 
committee. 

Mr.  HOBMElt.  Mr.  Cludrman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  thi  \  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  B  ins] . 


f 


Mr.  HATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  bm,  HH.  7139, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  tn  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  basic  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

This  measure  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  fuU  committee  on  both 
the  House  and  Senate  sides.  WhUe  the 
money  involved  in  this  legislation  rep- 
resents a  considerable  outlay  of  cash,  the 
programs  recommended  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  are.  in  a  technical 
sense,  modest  This  biU  carries  an 
authorization  about  7  percent  below  the 
budget  request  of  $233  million. 

The  research  contemplated  by  the 
Commission  and  other  participants 
should  provide  valuable  Information  In 
the  nuclear  field.  Section  103  authorizes 
$7.5  million  for  the  partnership  program 
with  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy;  an  ocpenditure  of  $5.5  million 
is  authorized  in  conjunction  with  the 
West  German  authorities  to  develop  a 
new  and  improved  nuclear  fuel  for  gen- 
erating power  from  the  atom.  This  ven- 
ture will  cost  the  Germans  approximately 
$25  million  and  should  slgnlflcantly  add 
to  nuclear  knowledge  and  advance  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 

In  the  fields  of  reactor  development, 
physical  research,  biology,  medicine, 
community  development  and  special 
nuclear  materials  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  wHI  have  an  Important  impact. 

One  interesting  project  in  this  year's 
proposal  is  the  spectral  shift  reactor, 
like  other  reactors,  the  spectral  shift 
reactor  contains  uranium,  a  fissionable 
material,  which,  when  the  atoms  split, 
produces  heat.  The  heat  boils  water 
which  produces  steam  to  turn  turbines 
and  generators  and  make  electricity.  In 
this  respect,  the  spectral  shift  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  water-type  re- 
actor. 

The  imlque  thing  about  the  spectral 
shift  is  the  use  it  makes  of  a  combination 
of  ordinary  and  heavy  water.  Heavy 
water  is  a  very  special  type  of  water 
which  is  separated  from  ordinary  water 
by  a  chemical  process.  This  hea\y  water 
can  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
ordinary  water  in  the  reactor.  When  it 
is  added,  the  fission  process  slows  down; 
when  subtracted,  the  fission  process  is 
speeded  up.  Thus,  by  changing  the  con- 
centration of  heavy  water  in  the  reactor, 
srou  can  increase  or  decrease  the  re- 
activity or  ability  of  the  reactor  to  sus- 
tain a  chain  reaction.  This  is  brought 
about  by  a  phenomenon  which  the  sci- 
entists refer  to  as  shifting  the  spectnun 
of  the  reactor;  hence  the  name  spectral 
shift  reactor. 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  First,  you 
can  make  your  loading  of  fuel  last  longer. 
Second,  3^u  can  have  a  simpler  reactor 
core  design  since  fewer  control  rods  are 
needed  because  heavy  water  does  part  of 
the  Job  of  controlllnig  the  reactor.  Fi- 
nally, this  design  has  the  bonus  advan- 
tage of  producing  almost  as  much  fuel  as 
it  consiunes.  This  comes  about  because 
the  use  of  heavy  water  makes  it  possible 
for  nonfissionable  thorium  in  the  reactor 
to  be  converted  into  fissionable  uranium 
fuel  material. 


Because  of  its  potential  advantages  in 
the  efDdent  use  of  our  nuclear  fuel  re- 
sources, the  spectral  shift  reactor  was 
recommended  for  development  and  con- 
struction In  the  recent  report  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  civilian  nuclear,  power  pro- 
gram. 

Actually,  this  bffl  Is  only  8  percent  of 
the  fimds  expended  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  each  year.  Some  92 
percent  of  the  money  spent  for  atomic 
energy  does  not  oome  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Joint  Oommittee.  Neverthe- 
less, the  broad  authority  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  designates  the  JCAE. 
as  the  watchdog  of  these  programs.  Un- 
fortunately, many  programs  are  already 
in  being  when  first  caUed  to  our  atten- 
tion and.  in  most  cases,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  approve  them  because  of 
fxmds  already  invested.  Section  107  of 
the  bill  which  amends  section  261  pro- 
vides for  prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  aU  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  com- 
mend both  this  amendment  and  the  biU 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  7139.  the  author- 
ization bffl  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  1964  fiscal  year.  As  any 
good  authorization  bffl  should,  it  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  achieve  the  desired  bal- 
ance between  fiexibfflty  and  the 'Control 
that  should  accompany  the  congressional 
power  of  the  program;  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  needs  fiexibfflty  to 
carry  out  the  direction  of  a  farfiung 
program  that  involves  both  the  civiUan 
and  the  mffltary  sectors  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislation  which 
we  are  considering  today  should  be,  and 
I  believe  is,  suffldenUy  precise  so  as  to 
offer  the  programatic  criteria  and  guide- 
lines necessary  to  make  certain  that  the 
will  of  Congress  with  respect  to  matters 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  is  carried 
out. 

Unquestionably,  there  is  both  advan- 
tage in  and  necessity  for  permitting  the 
AEC  fairly  broad  discretion  to  imple- 
ment poUcy.  particularly  with  respect  to 
those  matters  that  Ue  peculiar^  within 
the  scientific  and  technical  competence 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission.  In 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  we  obviously 
must  recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with 
an  esoteric  subject  matter.  Even  though  --j 
scarcely  more  than  a  score  of  years  has 
passed  since  the  first  sustained  chain 
reaction  from  nuclear  fission,  the  body 
of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
that  now  surrounds  this  subject  is  truly 
immense.  Even  with  an  unusually  capa- 
ble committee  staff  and  some  of  the 
most  able  minds  in  the  Congress  present 
in  my  coUeagues  on  the  committee — 
whose  knowledge  of  matters  scientific 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me — ^we  must  per- 
force largely  rely  on  the  specialized 
scientiflc  and  technological  expertise  of 
the  AEC  and  members  of  its  staff. 

With  reqpect  to  the  legislation  that  we 
are  considering  today  I  think  the  Joint 
committee  has  very  wisely  Incorporated 
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this  principle  of  fiexibfflty  in  the  section 
lOS  wtikii  deals  with  the  anthorintkn 
for  cooperative  arraagcBients  for  the  de- 
velopment, design,  eofistmeltai,  and  op- 
eration of  a  prototype  qwctral  ship  and 
nuclear  powerplant  The  AEC  assured 
the  Joint  committee  of  its  intention  to 
select  the  most  eeonomica]  approach 
consistent  with  achieving  the  objective 
of  developing  a  successful  working  proto- 
type of  a  power  reactor  which  wffl  repre- 
sent another  signiflcant  advance  in 
American  nuclear  technology.  The  po- 
tential advantages  of  this  new  type  of 
power  reactor  wffl  be  the  more  eflicient 
and  effective  use  of  nuclear  fuel  and  in 
its  abfflty  to  produce,  according  to  Com- 
mission witnesses,  virtually  as  much  fu^ 
as  It  consiunes. 

The  Commission  is  authorised  by  this 
legislation  to  proceed  with  this  project 
under  the  criteria  of  the  third  round  of 
its  power  reactor  demonstration  pro- 
gram including  provisions  for  design 
assistance  or  in  the  alternative  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  proceed 
under  an  arrangement  whereby  the  co- 
operating utility  would  furnish  the  site 
and  all  the  equipment,  facfflties.  and 
service  necessary  for  a  complete  and 
operable  nuclear  powerplant  except  those 
to  be  provided  by  the  AEC  as  part  of  the 
nuclear  reactor  plant. 

A  proviso  has  been  added  to  the  bffl. 
requiring  the  basis  for  any  arrangements 
in  ccnmection  with  the  spectral  ship  and 
powerplant  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
where  it  is  to  be  subject  to  reriew  or  con- 
sideration for  a  period  of  45  days  irtiile 
Congress  is  in  session  unless  the  com- 
mittee chooses  to  waive  an  or  a  portion 
of  this  45-day  period.  This  provision 
will  be  in  line  with  a  similar  require- 
ment imposed  on  an  other  cooperative 
power  reactor  projects  since  the  1958 
ABC  Authorization  Act. 

There  may  be  t^ose  who  wonder  if  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Federal  Government 
continue  Its  active  rc^e  with  respect  to 
clvQlan  nuclear  power.  To  date  Govern- 
ment expenditiu-es  on  civilian  nuclear 
power  and  related  activities  have  been 
estimated  at  a  ctonulative  total  of  $1.9 
bifflon.  Industry  expenditures  are  esti- 
mated at  approximatehr  $700  mflUan.  As 
a  result  of  this  investment,  there  has 
been  growing  recognition  of  tt»e  fact  that 
althousJi  the  Government  can  imjvide 
some  leadership  and  direction,  tiie  in- 
genuity and  participation  of  private  in- 
dustry is  essential  if  we  are  to  enjoy  con- 
tinued, steady  growth  and  progress  tn  ^M 
field  of  nticlear  power. 

Our  report  on  this  bill  carries  this  quo- 
tation from  the  AECs  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  civilian  nuclear  power: 

The  proper  role  of  OoTemment  Is  to  take 
the  lead  In  developing  and  demonstrating 
the  technology  In  auch  ways  that  natviral 
economic  forces  wlU  promote  Industrial  ap- 
plications and  lead  to  a  self-sustaining  and 
growing  nuclear  power  Industry. 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  today  that  in 
high  cost  fossil-fuel  areas,  the  generation 
of  power  by  a  nu<dear  power  reactor  is 
justified  on  an  economic  basis.  During 
1963  construction  wffl  be  commenced  on 
four  new  nuclear  powerplants;  at  least 
three  of  these  new  plants  wffl  not  be 


eempettng  wtth  coal  but  wltb  faigh-coefc 
natural  gas  or  olL 

However.  It  Is  not  HiHtflj  becaiMe  ra- 
dear  powperphuata  can  be  Jurtlfled  today 
In  certain  Hull  ted  areas  of  ttie  oountry 
on  an  eeonoiale  bads  that  fbe  ckvfflan 
nuclear  power  prograai  te  Important  to 
the  growth  and  devdopment  of  our  Na^ 
tlon'k  economy.  The  energy  require- 
ments of  our  eoontry  wffl  surriy  cpntinoe 
to  rtee  sharply  In  the  years  ahead.  To  be 
sure,  we  are  not  advocating  dvfflan  nu- 
clear power  as  the  answer  to  a  dereloptng 
shortage  of  fossil  fuels.  Fortimately  we 
do  have  adequate,  although  not  inex- 
haustible reserves,  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  But  as  we  are  successful  in  thte 
country  in  reducing  the  cost  of  generat- 
ing ^ectricity.  our  whole  economy  wffl 
benefit. 

According  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
AEC,  the  target  growth  curve  used 
by  the  Commission,  suggests  that  nuclear 
power  may  supply  as  much  as  one-half 
of  all  the  electricity  generated  by  the 
end  of  the  present  century.  If  this  pro- 
jection proves  correct  and  if  the  electric 
energy  consumption  grows  as  expected, 
then  in  the  30-year  period  between  1970 
and  the  year  2000  the  savings  to  the 
economy  due  to  the  use  of  nuclear  power 
instead  of  conventional  power  would 
amount  to  $30  billion.  Annual  savings 
after  that  time  are  estimated  at  between 
$4  and  $5  billion  a  year.  In  short,  I  think 
we  can  malce  an  exc^ent  case  for  carry- 
ing forward  our  nuclear  technology  as  we 
propose  to  do  by  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  this  bffl. 

I  began  by  mentimilng  that  this  legis- 
lation affords  the  ABC  a  certain  amount 
of  necessary  fiexibfflty  in  canying  out 
the  programs  ^«*ich  would  be  authorized 
mider  this  act.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  also  call  to  ttie  attention  of  the 
House  some  cf  those  instances  where  the 
Joint  Committee  has  attempted  to  ful- 
fill its  watohdog  role  over  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  energy  program  by 
differing  rather  sharply  with  the  initial 
proposals  of  the  AEC  as  to  what  this  au- 
thorizing legislation  diould  contain.  I 
would  emi^asiae  Vat  respect  ttiat  the 
Joint  committee  has  for  the  opinions 
and  Judgments  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  headed  by  their  distin- 
guished Chairman,  Dr.  Seaborg.  Like- 
wise I  think  the  Commission  has  demon- 
strated its  respect  for  and  understanding 
of  the  legislative  oversight  fimction  of 
the  Joint  Committee.  It  is  a  relatlon- 
riiip  firmly  grounded  in  mutual  respect 
for  the  differing  ftmctions  of  the  two 
parties. 

It  was  entirely  within  this  framework 
that  the  Joint  Committee  dieted  the 
AECs  request  for  an  additional  $5  mil- 
hon  for  the  cooperative  power  reaction 
demonstrating  pn«ram--$60  mifflon  re- 
main from  unexpended  prior  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program  and  the  Commis- 
sion agreed  with  the  Joint  Committee's 
contention  that  this  was  sufficient  and 
no  new  authorization  was  needed. 

The  Joint  Committee  also  deleted  the 
initial  request  of  the  AEC  for  $8  mfflion 
for  the  support  of  fut\u*e  unsolicited  pro- 
posals. It  foimd  that  approximately  $16 
mifflon  from  unexpended  prime  authori- 
zations was  ciurently  available  for  the 


support  of  unsolicited  proposals  fron  In- 
dostry  under  this  program. 

The  Joint  Committee  likewise  struck 
OQt  the  ABCIs  request  for  addttiooal  au- 
thority to  provide  design  tssistHnpe  for 
two  unsolicited  propoeala.  The  oommis- 
sioa  has  already  had  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority to  sunxHTt  one  unsolicited  project 
with  design  assistance  and  that  before 
any  additional  authority  is  granted  we 
ought  to  see  what  response  is  obtained 
from  the  utth^  indostry.  The  whole 
purpose  of  providing  this  design  assist- 
ance is  to  stimulate  competition  within 
private  industry  to  come  up  with  the  best 
possible  proposal  so  as  to  merit  this  Fed- 
eral assistance.  It  seems  logical  to  as- 
siime  that  if  industry  knows  that  more 
than  one  proposal  wffl  be  considered  by 
the  AEC  for  design  assistance— the  com- 
petition may  be  less  intense. 

m  its  report  ttie  Joint  Committee  has 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  therein  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  it  would  be  more 
prudent  for  the  AEC  to  delay  the  second 
invitation  under  the  modified  third 
round  of  its  cooperative  power  reactor 
program  for  at  least  a  year.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  untmimously  expressed 
the  opinion  that  during  this  1-year  wait- 
ing period  the  AEC  would  have  the  time 
and  opporttmity  to  evaluate  c(Hnpre- 
henstvely  and  carefully  those  nuclear 
plants  which  hold  the  most  promise  for 
commercial  application  and  therefore 
should  receive  consideration  for  neces- 
sary Federal  assistance. 

I  mention  this  last  point  because  I 
think  It  serves  very  well  to  fflnstrate 
the  Joint  Committee's  concern  that  in 
committing  Federal  funds  to  advance  our 
atomic  energy  program  it  should  be  done 
carefully — on  a  rational  basis — and  not 
with  any  crash  psychology  in  mind.  If 
we  proceed  on  that  basds  ^we  can  hope. 
I  believe,  to  realize  what  is  our  objective. 
To  repeat  the  words  of  the  Commission's 
"Report  on  Civilian  Nuclesu-  Power."  this 
objective  is  "to  develop  and  demonstrate 
the  technology  in  such  ways  that  nat- 
ural economic  forces  wffl  promote  indus- 
trial applications  and  lead  to  a  self- 
sustaining  and  growing  nuclear  power 
industry." 

I  y^Kmt/^  add  in  concUislon  on  this 
point  that  the  Joint  Committee  has  al- 
ready recdved  assurances  from  the  AEC 
that  before  it  issues  a  second  Invitation 
the  criteria  for  that  Invitation  wffl  be 
reviewed  with  the  committee  on  the  basis 
not  only  of  legal  requirements  but  policy 
considerations  as  wdL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
c(Hiclusion  thati  heartily  support  the  re- 
marks that  were  made  tay  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLxrzBLD)  which  rtpnetexiti  the  unani- 
mous («itnloix  tA.  all  the  members  of  the 
subcMnmittee  and  of  the  full  oommittee. 
that  section  107  of  the  proposed  bffl  is 
eminently  desirable.  It  would  give  to 
the  Joint  Committee  the  authority  to 
pass  on  all,  or  to  consider  In  Its  anthor- 
Ization  Mil  all  items  for  whkii  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comndsslmi  wffl  se^  appropria- 
tions. Including,  of  course,  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  and  operating 
moneys.    I  further  feel,  as  was  pointed 
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efut  kgr  the  oha  mum  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, that  when  as  oiiglnaUy  It  was  con- 
vas  an  important  in  the 
our  atomic  energy  pro- 
a  rdattvely  minor  part, 
and  research  aiid  development  and  opet' 
atlng  moneys  <  onstltute  the  great  bulk, 
the  funds  that  are  ex- 
pended by  the  <  ?ommlssU«.  It  Is  desira- 
ble to  put  thet  B  Items  under  the  closer 
Joint  Committee  by  sub- 
Jeettnc  them  tp  the  authorlsatkHi  iwo- 
cednre. 

ICr.  HOLmAiD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
rleld? 
ANDEE80N.    I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  f ron  California. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  m  kke  the  comment  that  the 
gentleman  fron  i  nilnffils  [Mr.  Andbbson] 
is  a  new  memb  sr  of  our  committee,  and 
I  wish  to  com  »llment  him  first  on  the 
statement  he  bas  made  and  also,  as 
chairman  of  th  i  subcommittee.  I  want  to 
express  my  api  redation  for  the  diligent 
i»?ft""**'  in  wh  ch  he  has  attended  our 
oommittee  heai  ings  and  helped  to  have  a 
quorum  presen  when  we  needed  one.  I 
amnredate  ver?  much  his  elforts  on  be- 
half of  the  com  nittee. 

Mr.  ANDERE  ON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Caliromla  for  his  comments 
and  will  conclude  by  urging  that  the 
committee  conalder  favorably  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  »day. 

Mr.  H08MEI ;.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  tin  e  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chalrma  1. 1  do  not  think  this  dis- 
cussioa  today  s  lould  end  without  a  com- 
pliment to  the  1  ice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  A  tomic  Energy,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cal  fomla  [Mr.  Holitieli)], 
who  has  all  the)  e  months  labored  so  hard 
and  with  such  i  kill  and  with  the  benefit 
of  such  a  cumul  ktive  knowledge  as  he  has 
in  carrying  for  rard  the  committee's  de- 
llberatloDs.  W  len  a  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude, of  this  ooi  nplexity.  is  considered  by 
a  committee,  it  is  a  tribute  to  those  who 
lead  that  comi  littee  to  bring  out  a  bill 
with  such  neirly  unanimous  support 
behind  It  as  the  one  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  Join  in  compli- 
menting the  i  enUeman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Akoisson:  on  the  work  he  has  done 
In  acquiring  th  i  knowledge  necessary  to 
take  full  part  ii  i  these  deliberations  and. 
as  he  has  lllust  rated  on  the  floor  today, 
achieve  a  thon  ugh  working  knowledge 
that  enables  fa  m  to  ccMnmunicate  the 
ideas  behind  t  ^  piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  perhaps  a  word  in  addition 
might  be  said  kbout  the  spectral  shift 
reactor.  It  Is  t  n  exotic  sounding  name, 
but  really  it  do  »  not  amount  to  a  very 
unique  or  exoti :  project 

As  you  know  in  most  reactors  today 
we  have  a  mai  s  of  fissionable  material 
and  we  keep  th  it  mass  of  material  from 
reacting  too  sw  f Uy  by  means  of  control 
rods.  These  ro  ds  go  down  into  the  fls- 
slpnable  materld  and  absorb  a  portion 
of  the  neutrons.  When  we  want  to 
start  up  the  re  kctor,  we  pull  out  these 
control  rods  an  .  as  the  rods  go  up,  that 
portion  of  the  ^re  of  the  reactor  from 
are  removed  starts  to 
a  chain  reaction.  As 
you  risiove  mode  of  the  control  rods  you 
get  more  reaction.  So.  you  see,  in  the 
is  a  p6rtlon  of  the  re- 


which  the  rodi 
react  or  sustati 


beginning  then 


actor  which  commences  to  ''bum"  Its 
xutmium  first,  and  since  you  always  pull 
the  control  rods  in  the  same  direction, 
the  reaction  Is  always  initiated  in  the 
same  portion  of  the  core  until  that  part 
"bums"  out  or  the  fuel  Is  used  up.  Tou 
pull  your  control  rods  a  little  higher  and 
the  next  part  "bums"  out.  The  control 
rods  reduce  the  efllclency  of  the  reactor 
since  they  waste  neutrons  by  absorbtlon. 
So  you  end  up  by  having  burned  Just  a 
small  portion  of  the  fissionable  material. 

In  the  case  of  the  spectral  shift  re- 
actor, we  control  this  "burning"  in 
another  way.  The  reactor  actually 
operates  most  of  the  time  with  the  con- 
trol rods  pulled  all  the  way  out.  so  you 
get  an  even  "burning"  of  yoiu:  fuel. 
This  permits  greater  efficiency  of  the 
reactor.  The  adjustments  or  control  of 
the  reactor  is  accomplished  by  changing 
the  moderator  of  the  reactor.  The  mod- 
erator initially  used  is  heavy  water  and 
as  the  reaction  proceeds  is  changed  to 
ordinary  or  light  water.  This  permits 
more  efficient  utilization  of  neutrons. 
The  neutrons  are  used  not  only  to  pro- 
duce heat^— steam  by  fission — but  also 
to  transform  nonfissionable  thoriiun 
which  you  store  in  the  reactor,  to  ura- 
nium 233,  which  can  be  eventually  taken 
out  and  put  in  another  reactor  and 
"burned"  as  fuel. 

Now,  this  action  is  known  as  conver- 
sion or  breeding.  In  the  spectral  shift 
reactor  we  do  not  breed  more  fuel  than 
we  consume,  but  we  intend  to  breed  nine- 
tenths  as  much  as  Is  consumed.  So,  you 
see,  in  addition  to  the  generation  of 
electrical  kilowatts,  you  generate  almost 
as  much  fuel  as  you  put  in  to  "burn" 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  known  as  an 
Improved  converter  reactor.  The  re- 
actors that  we  use  today  merely  burn  up 
the  iiranium  fuel  that  goes  into  them 
and  make  very  little  use  of  the  conver- 
sion principle  for  the  regeneration  of 
nuclear  f ueL 

They  do  not  produce  new  fuel  to  any 
significant  extent.  What  we  are  aiming 
at  is  reactors  in  the  future  which  are  true 
breeders,  which  in  fact  breed  more  fuel 
during  the  process  of  producing  elec- 
tricity than  they  consume.  So  that  we 
really  get  into  an  energy  bootstrap  oper- 
ation which  enables  us,  as  we  consiune 
energy,  to  produce  additional  quantities 
above  that  which  are  consumed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  Is  that  im- 
portant? It  is  Important  because  the 
demands  of  the  American  people  for  elec- 
tricity alone,  every  decade,  have  almost 
doubled  and  our  conventional  fuel  re- 
sources will  continue  to  be  used  at  a 
greater  rate,  and  if  they  are  not  supple- 
mented by  nuclear  energy,  all  of  the 
readily  extractable  coal,  all  of  the  readily 
extractable  oil  will,  a  few  decades  into 
the  21st  century,  be  consumed.  We  can- 
not wait  until  that  time  to  start  supple- 
menting our  energy  supply  with  nuclear 
energy.  We  have  got  to  do  it  now  be- 
cause it  takes  a  long  time  to  develop 
these  plants,  to  build  them,  to  put  them 
into  operation.  At  the  present  moment, 
all  of  our  plants  are  the  kind  that  Just 
use  up  fuel.  Our  ultimate  objective  is  the 
kind  of  plants  that  regenerate  fuel. 
These  types  of  reactors  are  called  con- 
verters or  breeders.  So  it  Is  in  this  transi- 
tion period  that  the  spectral  shift  re- 


actor Is  Important,  because  oiur  suivUes 
of  uranium  are  not  Infinite.  Nuclear  fuel 
must  be  conserved  and  it  is  going  to  take 
awhile  before  the  true  breeder  reactors 
are  producing  enough  new  fuel  in  rela- 
tion to  the  increased  amount  of  fuel  that 
we  must  consume  to  meet  our  energy  de- 
mands. In  this  transition  period,  re- 
actors such  as  the  spectral  diift,  where 
you  are  making  almost  as  much  fuel  as 
you  bum,  are  Important  from  the  con- 
servation standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  again 
like  to  reiterate  what  has  been  said  by 
some  of  the  other  speakers,  that  this  pro- 
vision to  permit  the  Joint  Committee  to 
review  the  operating  budget  of  the  AEC 
is  Important  in  the  sense  that  it  permits 
the  Congress  again  to  watch  the  kind  of 
activities  which,  although  they  may  not 
be  large  in  one  single  year,  over  a  period 
of  a  decade  or  two,  add  up  to  a  consider- 
able expendltiu*e. 

The  accelerators  are  one  example. 
They  are  machines  which  may  cost  $100 
million  to  put  in.  but  before  all  the  work 
and  the  research  is  done  on  them  they- 
cost  10  times  that  much,  in  operating 
funds,  to  pay  the  scientists  and  to  pay 
for  the  energy  to  operate  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.          

Mr.  BAKER.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows  I  represent  the  district 
in  which  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory is  located  and  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  their  program.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman Inform  me  as  to  whether  any 
authorizations  that  were  requested  for 
the  Oak  Ridge  installation  were  denied 
or  if  they  have  been  fully  covered  in  thl^ 
bill? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  AH  of  the  requests  that 
pertain  to  Oak  Ridge  were  first  made,  of 
course,  to  the  AEC  Itself  and  they  are 
placed  on  a  list  in  order  of  priority.  Of 
course,  the  AEC  does  not  request  au- 
thorization for  all  projects  and  Indeed 
some  projects  are  stricken  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  BAKER.  None  of  the  authoriza- 
tions that  were  intended  for  this  fiscal 
year  were  denied  by  the  committee  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  HOSMER.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.   I  i^ipreclate  that 

I  have  one  other  question.  Is  there 
anjrthing  in  this  bill  that  would  cause 
a  cutback  in  work  at  .Oak  Ridge? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  would  have  such  an  effect. 

Utr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  7139 

A  biU  to  authorise  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance 
with  section  361  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SWC.    101.   PI.AMT  OB  FaOLITT  AOQUIBTrZOlf  OS 

CoNSTRucnoN. — There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
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Commission  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  361  a.  (1)  of  the  Atomlo 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  the  sum  of 
$173,663,000  for  acquisition  or  condemnation 
of  any  real  property  or  any  facUlty  or  for 
plant  or  facUity  acquisition,  construction,  or 
expansion,  as  follows: 

(a)  Spbciai.  NT;cLX.\a  matzuals. — 
Project  64-a-l,  modifications  to  production 

and  supporting  InstaUatlons.  $6,000,000. 

Project  64-a-3.  waste  fractionlzstlon  facu- 
lties. Richland,  Washington.  $3,700,000. 

Project  64-a-3,  additional  wast*  storage 
facilities.  National  Reactor  Testing  Station, 
Idaho,  $8,400,000. 

Project  64-»-4,  additional  waste  storage 
facilities.  Savannah  River.  South  Carolina. 
$7,700,000. 

(b)  SPICIAX.  NUCUCAB  ICATBtIAI,8. — 

Project  64-b-l,  additional  boiler  for  heat- 
ing plant,  Richland.  Washington,  $700,000. 

(c)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  64-0-1,  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment, and   test  installations,  $10,000,000. 

Project  64-0-2,  explosive  component  plant. 
Mound  Laboratory,  Mlamisburg.  Ohio.  $1,- 
690,000. 

Project  64-c-r3,  radiography  facility,  Sandla 
Base,  New  Mexico,  $276,000. 

Project  64-C-4.  nuclear  safety  facility. 
Rocky  Flats,  Colorado,  $1,500,000. 

Project  64-C-5,  fabrication  building  addi- 
tion. Rocky  Flats,  Colorado.  $2,140,000. 

(d)  Atoicxc  wxapons. — 

Project  64-d-l.  theoretical  and  computa- 
tions buUdlng.  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, California,  $3,600,000. 

Project  64-d-2.  additions  to  administra- 
tion and  computer  buUdlngs,  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  $2,400,000. 

Project  64-d-3,  technical  area  utility  im- 
provements, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tcny.   New  Mexico.   $866,000. 

Project  64-d-4,  steamplant  addition,  San- 
dla Base.  New  Mexico.  $665,000. 

Project  e4-d-5.  test  range  improvements, 
Tonopah,  Nevada,  $760,000. 

Project  64-d-6,  base  construction,  Nevada 
Test  Site,  $4,000,000. 

Project  64-d-7,  manufactiuing  standards 
laboratory,  Rocky  Flats,  Colorado.  $'^0,000. 

Project  64-d-8,  Instrument  maintenance 
and  standards  addition,  Y-12  plant.  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  $690,000. 

Project  64-d-9,  addition  to  development 
laboratory,  Y-12  plant.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennes- 
see, $1,700,000. 

(e)  RxACToa  dcvklopksmt.— 

Project  64  e  1,  modifications  to  reactor 
facilities.  $3,000,000. 

Project  64-e-2,  fast  reactor  test  facUlty, 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station.  Idaho. 
$17,000,000. 

Project  64-e-3,  SNAP  development  and  test 
faculties,  Santa  Susana,  California.  $500,000. 

Project  64  e  4,  nuclear  safety  englnewlng 
test  faculties.  National  Reactor  Ttatlng  Sta- 
tion, Idaho,  $19,400,000. 

Project  64-e-6,  expansion  of  expended  core 
facility.  National  Reactor  Testing  Station. 
Idaho.  $3,000,000. 

Project  64-e-6,  support  facilities  for  ad- 
vanced space  power  systems.  National  Reac- 
tor Testing  Station,  Idaho.  $1,800,000. 

Project  64-e-7,  thorium-uranium  fuel 
cycle  development  facUity.  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Tennessee.  $7,375.000. 

Project  64-e-8,  modifications  to  CANEL 
facilities,  Middletown.  Connecticut.  $1,456.- 
000. 

Project  64-e-9,  research  and  development 
test  plants  for  Project  Rover,  Loe  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory.  New  Mexico  and  Ne- 
vada Test  Site,  $3,000,000. 

Project  64-e-lO.  modifications  to  radio- 
active materials  handling  faclUtles.  Savan- 
nah River,  South  Carolina.  $1,000,000. 

Project  64-e-ll.  high  temperattire  lattice 
testing  reactor.  Richland,  Waslilngton, 
S3.500.000. 

(f)  Rbactob  dxvxlopicxmt. — 


Project  64-f-l,  heating  plant  boUer  Mo.  5. 
Argonne  Matlonal  Labontorjr,  UllnoU,  $1,- 
600,000. 

(g)  Phtsicai.  Mwoacw. — 

Project  64-g-l,  aooelerator  Improvements. 
Lawrenoe  Radiation  Laboratory.  California, 
$760,000. 

Project  04-g-9.  accelerator  improvements. 
Argonne  National  Lalx>ratory.  Illinois.  $500,- 
000. 

Project  64-g-S.  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
ditions and  modifications,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York,  $1,250,000. 

Project  64-g-4,  Tandem  Van  de  Graafl  fa- 
ciUty,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  New 
York,  $12,000,000. 

Project  64-g-6,  accelerator  improvements, 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators,  $700.- 
000. 

(h)  Pbtsical  bxsxabch. — 

Project  64-h-l,  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  cafeteria,  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory, California.  $360,000. 

Project  64-h-2.  steamplant  addition, 
Brookliaven  National  Laboratory,  New  York, 
$850,000. 

(1)     BlOLOGT    AND    KKDICim. 

Project  64-1-1,  low-level  radiation  counting 
faculty  for  clinical  research,  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.  New  York,  $430,000. 

Project  64-1-2,  additional  animal  quarters, 
Lovelace  Foundation.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  $500,000.  •■ 

Project  64-1-3,  addition  to  agricultural  re- 
search laboratory.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
$686,000. 

Project  64-1-4,  molecular  biology  labora- 
tory. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Ten- 
nessee, ^0,000. 

( J )   CoMMuNrrT. — 

Project  64-j-l.  water  distribution  sjrstem, 
phase  n,  White  Rock,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexi- 
co   $626,000. 

Project  64-J-2,  classroom  additions.  Bar- 
ranca Mesa  Elementary  School,  Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico,  $224,000. 

Project  64-J-8,  additional  water  well.  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico,  $194,000. 

(k)    GCNKRAL  PLANT  paojBCTs. — $40,649,000. 

Sac.  102.  LzMRATiONs. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101(a),  (c).  (e),  and 
(g).  only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  36 
per  oentxui  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  for 
that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  1b  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  in  subsections  101  (b) , 
(d).  (f),  (h).  (1).  and  (j).  only  If  the  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  that  project  does 
not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  oent\im  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  under  sutMection  101  (k)  only  if  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

1.  For  community  operations,  the  maxi- 
m\im  currently  estimated  coet  of  any  project 
shall  be  $100,000  and  the  maximum  cturently 
estimated  coet  of  any  building  Included  in 
such  project  shall  be  $10,000. 

2.  For  all  other  programs,  the  tni^Timiim 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project  stuOl 
be  $600,000  and  the  maximum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  building  Included  in  such 
project  shall  be  $100,000. 

3.  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  undertaken 
under  subsection  101  (k)  shall  not  exceed 
the  estimated  coet  set  forth  In  that  subaec- 
tion  by  more  than  10  per  eentima. 

Sac.  lOS.  OoopBUTioN  WrrH  Kubopkah 
Atomic  Enbbot  Commttnitt. — Tbere  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Coounlssion,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  261  a.  (2)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
the  simi  of  $7,600,000.  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  $16,000,000  previously  authorized,  which 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pxir- 
poees  of  section  3  of  Public  Law  86-846,  pro- 
viding for  cooperation  with  the  Eiunpean 
Atomic  Energy  Community. 


ate.  104.  Coopbbativb  Poweb  Rbactob  Dkm- 
onstbation  Pbogbam. — 

(a)  Section  111  of  PubUc  Law  85-162,  as 
amended,  Is  fiuiiier  amended  as  follows: 

1.  By  striking  out  the  figure  "$3,600,000" 
In  clause  (2)  of  subeectlon  (a)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$4309.000". 

2.  By  striking  out  the  date  "June  30.  1963" 
in  clause  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  date  "June  30.  1964". 

(b)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  pro- 
gram authorization,  specified  in  subsection 
110(b)  of  Public  Law  86-50.  secUon  109  of 
Public  Law  86-457.  secUon  109  of  Public 
Law  87-316.  and  section  110  of  Public  Law 
87-701.  is  Increased  by  $10,000,000. 

Sac.  105.  &>acTBAL  SBxrr  Powaa  Rbactob. — 

(a)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  cooperative  arrangements  with 
privately,  publicly,  or  cooperatively  owned 
utilities  or  industrial  organizations  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  development,  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  a  Spectral  Shift 
Nuclear  Powerplant  for  which  the  siun  of 
$30,000,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated. The  Commission  is  also  author- 
ized to  waive  use  charges  in  connection  with 
this  project  in  an  amovint  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000. 

(b)  The  cooperative  arrangements  author- 
ized under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  entered  into  in  accordance  with 
either  (1)  the  criteria  for  the  third  round 
of  the  Commission's  power  reactor  demon- 
stration program:  Provided,  however.  Tliat 
under  any  such  arrangement  the  Commission 
may  furnish  funds  for  design  assistance 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
169  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964;  or 
(11)  an  arrangement  under  the  following 
terms  and  conditions : 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  the 
manufacture  and  construction  of  the  nuclear 
reactor  plant.  The  Commission  may  obtain 
such  participation  by  the  cooperating  utility 
or  organization  as  is  consistent  with  Com- 
mission ownership  and  operation  of  the 
nuclear  reactor  plant. 

(3)  The  cooperating  utility  or  organiza- 
tion shall  furnish  the  site  and  all  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  services  necessary  for 
a  complete  and  operable  nuclear  powerplant 
except  those  furnished  by  the  Commission 
as  part  of  the  nuclear  reactor  plant. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  cooperating  utility  or 
organization  for  the  operation  of  the  nuclear 
reactor  plant,  including  the  training  of 
personnel  and  other  relevant  matters.  Any 
such  contract  may  be  for  such  period  of  time 
as  the  Commission  may  determine  to  l>e 
advisable  for  research  and  development  pur- 
poses and  for  such  additional  period  as  the 
Commission  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Oovemment. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  such  period,  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  offer  the  nifclear 
reactor  plant  for  sale  to  the  cooperating 
utility  or  organization  at  a  price  to  reflect 
appropriate  depredation,  but  not  to  include 
construction  costs  assignable  to  research  and 
development;  or  the  Commission  may  dis- 
mantle and  remove  the  reactor  plant  and  its 
appurtenances. 

(4)  The  Commission,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  44  of  Uie  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  authorised  to 
sell  to  the  cooperating  utility  or  organization 
the  steam  produced  in  the  nuclear  reactor 
plant.  The  prloe  of  such  steam  shall  be 
t>ased  upon  the  current  or  projected  cost  of 
steam  from  conventional  sources  in  the  are* 
in  which  the  powerplant  is  constructed. 
Such  steam  may  l>e  used  by  the  cooperating 
utility  or  organization  for  the  generation  of 
electric  energy  and  any  other  industrial 
purpose. 

(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  additional  funds  as  may  be  re- 
quired for   the   operation   of   said  nuclear 
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"(3)  the  Commlaataa  la  unable  to  enter 
Into  a  eontract  with  any  parson  on  tenns 
aadaf actory  to  it  to  famish  from  a  privately 
owned  plant  or  facility  the  product  cr  serv- 
leea  to  be  provided  by  the  new  project." 

Mr.  HOLIFTKTD  (Interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  ccmsidered  as  read  and 
be  open  to  amftndment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 


AMZlfDICXKT 


BT    MS.    WSSTIAMD 


Mr.WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ifr.  Wbttlako:  On 
page  6,  strike  out  Unee  1  and  2. 

Mr.  WESTIiAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment,  if  it  carries, 
would  be  to  delete  the  half  a  million 
dollars  for  dog  houses.  This  may  sound 
like  quite  a  bit  of  money  for  doghouses, 
and  I  thought  it  was.  too.  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings  on  this  bill 

You  might  ask.  Why  do  they  need  so 
much  money  for  these  doghouses? 
Well,  they  are  to  house  600  dogs.  That 
sounds  like  quite  a  lot  of  dogs,  but  that 
is  not  all  by  quite  a  long  shot,  because 
they  already  have  400  dogs  and  they 
have  got  them  housed,  just  about  housed, 
now.  So  if  you  authorize  this  extra 
half  a  million  dollars  you  are  going  to 
have  a  thousand  dogs,  which  really  is  a 
lot  of  dogs,  it  seems  to  me. 

I  asked  Dr.  Dunham,  who  was  con- 
ducting the  research  on  this.  "What  do 
you  need  an  these  dogs  for?"  It  seems 
they  are  con<lucting  an  Inhalation  pro- 
gram to  get  these  dogs  to  inhale  radio- 
active materials,  strontium  90,  and  so 
forth,  to  inhale  these  materials  and  Just 
see  how  the  dogs  make  out  Then  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  they  would  be  able  to  translate 
that  Information  into  the  reaction  of 
humans  to  the  inhalation  of  radioactive 
material 

We  have  already  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  construction  of 
dog  houses  for  400  dogs,  but  they  really 
have  not  gotten  going  on  this  program 
as  yet  I  suggested  to  the  doctor  that 
they  conduct  their  tests  with  400  dogs 
and  see  how  they  make  out  before  we 
appropriate  another  half  a  million  dol- 
lara  for  another  600  dogs.  The  doctor 
seemed  to  think  they  still  needed  600 
more  dogs,  or  a  thousand  dogs  alto- 
gether. I  thought  that  with  400  dogs 
they  could  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search on  them  for  a  while  and  see  how 
the  results  were,  then  come  back  to  the 
cmmnlttee  and  report  to  us.  Then  may- 
be we  would  appropriate  another  half 
million  dollars  for  another  600  dogs. 

Those  who  support  this  legislation  say. 
"Well,  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
this  information  may  save  himan  lives." 
Certainly  no  one  wants  to  be  against 


saving  human  lives.  For  heaven's  sake, 
everyone  wants  to  do  that  if  he  can.  I 
am  not  oppoaed  to  that,  but  I  do  believe 
they  are  going  a  lot  too  far.  that  out  of 
a  $200-mi]lion  program  here  is  just  half 
a  million  dollars  that  can  be  saved  with- 
out any  damage  to  any  program.  Let. 
them  work  with  400  dogs  instead  of  1,000 
dogs. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  the  gmtleman  from  Washington. 
The  project  involved  provides  additional 
laboratory  facilities  for  some  very  im- 
portant studies  on  radiation  which  are 
being  conducted  by  the  Lovelace  Founda- 
tion. 

At  this  stage  in  the  devekqunent  of 
atomic  science  there  remains  a  great  deal 
to  be  learned  about  the  effects  on  hu- 
man beings  of  Inhaling  radioactive  fis- 
sion products.  For  instance,  we  need 
to  know  much  more  about  how  certain 
radioactive  materials  called  isotopes 
move  within  the  body  from  organ  to 
organ  after  they  are  picked  up  in  the 
lungs.  We  also  want  to  know  more  about 
the  means  by  which  these  fission  prod, 
ucts  get  into  a  living  syston. 

Experiments  on  the  animals  at  the 
Lovelace  Foundation  win  provide  much 
useful  data  about  these  matters.  Right 
now  faculties  are  authorized  for  about 
360  animals.  With  the  additional  fadU- 
ties  requested  in  this  authoriattlon  biU, 
there  wiU  be  fadUUes  for  about  1,000 
dogs.  Baaed  uixm  the  results  of  these 
experiments  on  these  dogs,  it  wUl  be  pos- 
sible to  make  extrapolations  about  the 
effects  of  fission  products  on  human 
beings.  The  end  result  should  be  that 
we  win  have  much  more  information  on 
the  treatment  of  human  beings  in  the 
event  of  an  accident  involving  fission 
products  or  exposure  during  nuclear 
warfare.  This  woric  is  extremely  im- 
jmrtant. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  it  takes 
weU  over  100  of  these  enimi^if  for  any 
one  of  these  studies.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  have  these  studies  golnff 
and  in  statisticaUy  significant  numbers 
to  obtain  useful  data. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
important  to  learn  more  about  the  re- 
sults of  inhaling  radioactive  materials. 
This  information  should  be  of  great 
value  to  people  who  are  associated  with 
the  atomic  industry  and  to  an  people 
in  this  country  who  are  concerned  about 
the  possible  effects  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  wlU 
defeat  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  aline  msrself  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MoRusl.  I  am  Just  a  UtUe  bit 
disappointed  that  oar  good  friend  who  is 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the  commit- 
tee    [Mr.    WssTLAMP]     advanced    this 
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am^idment.  The  sum  is  $500,000  and 
I  think  in  these  days  when  we  are  spend- 
ing as  much  as  |15  million  to  shoot  a 
rocket  down  at  Canaveral,  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  spend  this  very  modest 
amount  for  research  to  obtain  medical 
information  on  something  that  could  be 
tremendoxisly  important  to  the  people  of 
America. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  make  f  tm  of  this. 
We  can  talk  about  a  dog  house,  but  what 
we  are  really  talking  about  is  a  labora- 
tory, a  controlled  environmoit  labora- 
tory which  has  to  be  air  conditioned  and 
kept  at  a  certain  temperature.  Then 
through  the  induction  of  radioactive 
IsoU^^es  into  the  lungs  of  these  animals, 
we  begin  to  learn  about  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  living  things.  This  is.  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  said, 
necessary  according  to  what  the  scien- 
tists and  the  biologists  and  the  doctors 
tell  us.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  com- 
plemmt  of  1,000  dogs  in  order  to  obtain 
meaningful  data. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  the  explosion  of  one  atomic  weapon 
we  have  a  release  of  many  radioactive 
isotopic  elements.  Many  of  these  are 
very  short  lived,  some  for  just  a  few  sec- 
onds, but  there  are  some  major  elements 
that  are  released  that  last  much  longer — 
some  for  27  years  and  some  for  100  years. 
There  is  an  element,  for  instance,  that 
lasts  over  5,000  years  and  that  is  car- 
bon 14. 

It  is  a  very  small  amount,  thank  good- 
ness, and  therefore  it  does  not  consti- 
tute a  great  hazard.  But  many  of  these 
elements,  such  as  cesium  137,  iodine  131, 
and  strontium  90  have  various  biologl- 
calbr  significant  lifetimes  running  over 
25  years  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  make  these 
experiments  we  let  these  dogs  breathe 
these  elements  and  then  we  diagnose 
what  happens  to  these  dogs  over  a  period 
of  2  or  3  years.  We  analyze  the  effects 
upon  the  different  organs.  We  could 
have,  conceivably,  a  hazard  from  peace- 
tune  accidents  where  this  Information 
would  be  invaluable.  For  Instance,  the 
great  city  of  Richland.  Wash.,  has  a 
number  of  reactors.  If  there  should  be 
an  accident  at  one  of  these  reactors — 
and  we  do  not  think  there  wiU  be  and 
we  hop^  there  will  not  be — the  health  of 
the  people  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
possibly  California  might  be  Involved. 
Of  course,  people  who  breathe  the  at- 
mosphere are  liable  to  breathe  the  radio- 
active elements. 

Of  course,  we  have -done  experiments 
on  animals  before  and  they  are  being 
performed  now  on  rats  and  other  types 
of  animals.  But  the  scientists  feel  they 
have  to  continue  to  do  it  on  larger-sized 
animals  in  order  to  get  scientific  results 
which  are  appUcable  to  humans. 
Through  these  experiments  we  find  out 
how  it  affects  these  animals  or  how  their 
organs  are  affected.  Then  we  can  pro- 
ceed, after  diagnosis,  to  the  curative  rem- 
edies which  may  be  of  inestimable  val- 
ue to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  if  we  do  have  the  misfortune 
of  getting  into  a  nuclear  war. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  previously  said,  this 
has  been  advocated  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  five  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sioners and  their  Department  of  Biology 
says  they  beUeve  this  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  rela- 
tively smaU  amount,  but  it  wlU  give  us 
scientific  knowledge  which  may  be  worth 
many  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  may  even  save  many,  many  lives  in 
the  event  we  do  have  a  catastrophe. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  reQ>ectfuUy 
request  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  are  present  consider  this  in  rela- 
tion to  the  potential  good  that  it  might 
do,  and  vote  against  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  WkstlandI. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlonan  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing just  come  onto  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  thus  not  having  the  benefit  of  all  the 
debate,  we  were  impressed  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlonan  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLinxLi)]  that  the  scientists  and 
biologists  do  not  know  too  much  about 
the  effects  of  radiation  on  living  things. 
If  that  is  so  then  it  provides  the  best  rea- 
son why  this  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  ^«^ole  area 
of  medical  research  that  might  be  opened 
up  at  Lovelace  Foimdation  in  Albuquer- 
que. The  point  is — these  scientific  ex- 
periments on  dogs  are  ai^licable  to  hu- 
mans and  as  a  result  of  this  research 
there  might  well  result  scMne  progress  to- 
ward a  prophylaxis  (h*  ooimteraetant 
against  radiation  cm*  even  some  type  of 
immunization  or  Inoculation  that  would 
offset  the  harmful  effects  of  radiation. 
If  these  experiments  would  be  successful 
we  would  be  doing  something  in  advance 
to  safeguard  human  beings— our  own 
constituents— against  the  dangers  of 
radiation.  It  is  a  field  that  periiaps 
m(»-e  mcmey  instead  of  less  money  should 
be  spent,  knowing  all  the  while  that  we 
know  so  little  about  the  fatal  effects  of 
radiation.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum 
may  save  an  untold  numBer  of  human 
lives.  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  in  the  case  of  these 
animal  experiments,  as  is  the  case  of  aU 
other  animal  experiments  conducted  by 
the  AEC  or  its  contractors,  the  work  Is 
done  in  a  most  humane  fashion  and  with- 
out any  suffering  to  the  animal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  AEC  has  been  cited 
favorably  on  at  least  one  occasion  which 
I  recaU  for  its  humane  handling  of  these 
animals. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairmah,  to  the  project. 
This  is  designed  to  find  out  two  things. 
No.  1.  to  find  out  about  the  fission  prod- 
ucts that  are  taken  in  through  the  res- 
piratory ssrstem  by  animal  life.  One  of 
than  is  how  these  q)eciflc  llssibn  prod- 
ucts move  within  a  body,  frcm  organ  to 
organ,  as  they  are  picked  up  from  the 


lungs;  and.  No.  2.  how  they  are  secreted. 
Tou  cannot  perform  this  experiment  with 
Just  one  animal,  nor  can  it  be  performed 
with  two  animals.  It  takes  a  certain 
TnlT»<wiiim  number  of  animals  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  kind  of  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Wzstlakd]  asked  Dr. 
Dunham,  who  was  the  expert  witness  on 
this  subject,  the  foUowlng  question: 

Is  it  really  necessary,  Doctor,  to  have  1,000 
dogs  there  to  work  these  tests  on? 

And  Dr.  Dunham  replied,  at  page  160 
of  the  hearings,  as  follows: 

I  think  very  deOnltely  It  Is  if  we  are  to  get 
the  answers  that  we  want. 

In  other  words,  the  scientists  know  the 
m<"<TnMT"  number  of  subjects  that  are 
required  for  the  conduct  of  their  experi- 
ments. In  fact,  we  had  had  consider- 
able experience  in  how  many  dogs  it 
takes  to  obtain  reasonably  definitive  an- 
swers, beginning  with  the  dog  project  at 
the  University  of  Utah.  So  there  has 
been  a  long  line  of  history  in  this  kind 
of  experiment.  These  people  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  essence,  what  the 
gentleman  from  Washingt(m  [Mr.  Wxst- 
lakd]  would  say  to  someone  building  an 
automobile  is,  "Tou  do  not  really  need 
foiir  wheels;  Just  take  one  wheel."  Or  if 
you  are  going  to  write  a  1,000-page  book, 
he  would  say,  "No;  do  not  take  1,000 
pages;  Just  take  400  pages." 

WeU,  you  see,  you  could  make  a  start, 
but  you  could  not  get  the  Job  done  in 
either  of  these  cases.  So  you  mig^t  as 
weU  not  waste  money  starting  at  aU  im- 
less  you  are  going  to  do  it  right. 

Mr.  WESTIiAND.  BCr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTliAND.  First  of  all,  they 
have  not  even  performed  tests  with  the 
400  dogs  they  have  at  the  present  time. 
They  have  not  made  any  report  to  the 
AEC  nor  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee with  the  400  dogs  they  already  have. 
Secondly,  Dr.  Dunham  in  the  same  para- 
graph that  the  gentleman  Just  quoted 
only  cites  four  different  elonents  they 
are  studying — ^radium,  thorium,  stron- 
tium 40.  and  plutonlum.  If  it  takes  100 
dogs  for  each  one  of  those,  it  would  take 
400  in  all.  I  say  that  the  doctor  and  the 
AEC  should  report  back  to  the  Congress 
the  result  of  the  tests  with  the  400  ani- 
mals before  Congress  authorizes  another 
half  million  dollars  for  600  doghouses. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  may  say  to'  the  gen- 
tleman these  experiments  have  Just 
started.  Tou  cannot  report  back  until 
you  have  finished  an  experiment  and  see 
what  the  results  are. 

Dr.  Dunham  pointed  out  there  may  be 
8.  10.  20,  or  80  of  these  fission  products 
in  which  there  would  be  an  interest, 
whether  In  a  single  dosage  or  in  combi- 
nation dosages.  Tlie  gentleman  knows 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  lately 
about  pubUc  alarm  in  reference  to  fall- 
out. This  ia  rdated  to  the  inhalation  of 
radioctctlve  products.  These  are  the 
things  that  the  pe(M;>le  are  demanding  to 
know  more  about,  what  the  effects  are, 
what  the  dangers  are.  This  la  an  in- 
stance in  which  there  is  a  very  spedflc 
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•ppUcatlon  ti )  the  fallout  problem.  To 
do  that  requli  «s  this  kind  of  cxperimen- 
tatkm  with  4  large  number  of  animal 
subjects.        _ 

Mr.  HOLIFtELD.  ICr.  Chairman,  wHl 
the  gentlemai  i  yield? 

ICr.  HOSM  !R.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ca  If omia. 

Mr.  HOUF  ZLD.  I  may  say  that  the 
four  experimsnts  the  gmtlamm  from 
Washington  i  ef erred  to  are  four  experi- 
ments going  0 1  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
That  is  by  inj  iction  into  the  bloodstream 
of  an  animal.  It  is  not  inhalation.  That 
project  is  for  he  purpose  of  canying  out 
experiments  la  inhalation.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent Idnd  of  project. 

Mr.  OR06  L  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  -equisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainii  an,  let  me  see  if  I  can  un- 
derstand wha  is  proposed.  Six  hundred 
additional  doe  s  at  a  total  cost  of  $500,000. 
That  figures  at  aroxmd  $833  I4)iece.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  HOSM  SR  That  is  not  the  way 
it  is  caleulaU  d.  This  project  is  not  to 
take  care  of  c  sgs.  This  project  is  to  ac- 
quire some  scLentiflc  information  about 
the  inhalatioi  of  radioactive  material, 
and  requires  :  ,000  canine  subjects  to  ob- 
tain this  info  mation. 

Mr.  OROSJI.  There  was  a  situation 
down  in  Virgi  ila  at  a  girls'  school  where 
some  agency  of  Government — I  have 
forgotten  whi:h  one — ^put  up  $50,000  or 
$d0,000  for  a  r-conditioned  knot^  pine 
kennels  for  d(  gs,  so  the  girls  could  learn 
dog  behavior  or  teach  the  dogs  dog  be- 
havior. The  taxpayers  footed  the  bill, 
too 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand 
why  you  do  not  use  cats.  It  would  cost 
less  to  house  them,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  They  do  not  use  cats 
because  they  are  a  small  animal.  They 
need  an  animal  of  a  mintmiim  size  on 
which  to  conduct  these  experiments.  It 
would  be  fine  if  they  could  be  conducted 
with  mice  or  something  else  that  breeds 
fast  and  has  a  short  lifetime.  But  these 
experiments  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
that  size  animal.  It  is  the  animal's  life 
span,  reproductive  capabilities,  and  so 
forth.  These  are  tilings  the  gentlemen 
who  have  qient  their  lifetime  acquiring 
experience  and  knowledge  and  scientific 
background  assured  us  must  be  done  in 
certain  ways  if  they  are  to  lie  done  at 
all  properly. 

We  have  been  assured  by  men  of  that 
competency  that  a  program  of  tills  size  is 
needed  to  do  the  Job.  I  tliink  that  we  as 
lasrmen.  nonscientific,  nonmedical  people, 
must  not  attempt  to  substitute  our  Judg- 
ment for  those  who  are  learned  in  tiiis 
field. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  them  to  have 
some  d(«s.tmt  I  do  not  understand  why 
they  iiave  to  use  100  dogs  on  any  1  test. 
Why  not  10  dogs  dedicated  to  1  test? 
Why  do  they  have  to  have  100  dogs? 
And  moreover,  where  do  they  get  these 
dogs? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  he  has  ever  witnessed  a 
crap  game? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  having  served  in 
the  Army  I  have  seen  a  crap  game. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  real- 
izes that  you  cannot  play  that  game  with 
one  die;  there  must  lie  two.  That  is 
exactly  the  situation  here,  except  there 
must  be  ttiis  niunl)er.  That  is  the  kind 
of  game  it  is. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chah*- 
man.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  taken  tliis  time 
to  ask  some  questions  of  the  committee. 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  number  of  dogs 
required.  Tiiat  is  a  medical  question. 
And  I  agree  ttiat  the  answer  to  tliat  ques- 
tion must  be  decided  by  them.  However, 
ttie  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLirnxo]  made  a  couple  of  statements 
that  do  not  fit  into  my  understanding  of 
this  subject,  and  I  would  like  to  a^  a 
question  alx>ut  them. 

First  of  all,  he  stated  that  the  reason 
we  are  considering  using  dogs  is  to  study 
the  effect  of  inlialation  of  these  sub- 
stances over  a  period,  so  tiiat  we  may 
compare  them  with,  or  get  some  knowl- 
edge of,  what  the  effect  would  he  upon 
the  himian  system. 

Tlien  the  next  statement  was  that 
these  are  Ial)oratorie8  and  tiiat  they  must 
be  air  conditioned;  tliat  they  must  be 
held  under  controlled  conditions.  My 
question  is.  if  tiiere  is  to  t^e  a  comparison 
lietween  the  human  being  and  the  results 
tiiat  are  going  to  be  had  on  the  himian 
system,  why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
dog — ^I  am  searciiing  for  a  word,  but  I 
will  use  the  word  "dog"— under  con- 
trolled conditions  instead  of  under  the 
same  conditions  under  wtiich  a  human 
would  }oe  existing? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  order  to  perform 
any  scientific  experiment,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  various  factors  of  the 


experiment  become  meaningful  provid- 
ing you  can  tie  them  down.  One  of  these 
factors  is  the  air  tliat  the  subject 
breathes.  The  air  must  be  controlled  so 
that  there  would  not  be  other  deleterious 
substances  In  it  Then  it  would  be 
luiown  that  if  there  were  a  damaging  ef- 
fect upon  the  dogs,  it  came  from  the  ra- 
dioactive Isotopes  and  did  not  come  from 
something  else. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Is  not  that 
the  reason  why  the  laboratories  are  put 
where  they  are? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  A  reason  why  the 
laboratories  are  placed  where  they  are 
is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  experi- 
ments on  weapons,  and  other  important 
nuclear  work. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  The  gen- 
tleman did  say  that  the  experiments  are 
being  conducted,  or  are  alx)ut  to  he  con- 
ducted on  rats  and  mice? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  have  been 
various  laboratory  experiments  on  rats 
and  mice,  and  then  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  go  to  a  Ifiu-ger  animal  with  a 
longer  lifespan,  one  closer  to  that  of 
man.         

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  under- 
stand that;  I  read  the  testimony  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  have  been  no 
experiments  of  the  inhalation  type  l>e- 
cause  the  laboratories  have  not  been 
built  for  that  purpose.  There  have  l>een 
experiments  in  Utah  utilizing  injection 
into  the  bloodstream  of  animals. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  the  labora- 
tories are  presently  there? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    No. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  There  is 
no  lajjoratory  organization  there? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  is  an  authori- 
zation for  that  purpose.  This  will  have 
to  be  implemented. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  What 
would  happen  to  the  lal}oratories  for  the 
400  or  the  360  dogs,  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  mentioned? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  They  are  under 
construction,  but  that  is  a  different  type 
of  experiment  and  a  >''.fTerent  question. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  In  other 
words,  those  laboratories  can  service 
these  additional  600  ? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  they  cannot, 
because  there  are  not  sufficient  facilities. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  under- 
stand that,  but  the  authorization  to  in<^ 
stall  tables,  the  operating  equipment,  the 
medical  equipment  necessary,  is  not  in- 
cluded. It  is  not  in  the  testimony  as  I 
read  it  as  it  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  additional  ani- 
mal quarters  at  Lovelace  Foundation, 
wiiich  is  an  internationally  known  med- 
ical foundation,  in  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.. 
will  consist  of  additional  dog  kennels  for 
mixed-fission  product  inhalation  studies. 
There  will  be  five  kennels  which  will  be 
controlled.  These  laboratories  are  suf- 
ficient to  use  120  animals  in  each  one 
of  these  5  buildings.  There  will  be  dif- 
ferent experiments  made  with  different 
tsrpes  of  radioactive  material  and  their 
effect  upon  the  animals  when  inhaled. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Frankly, 
I  am  disturl}ed  by  the  question  the  gen- 
tleman raised  as  to  the  cost  being  $830 
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per  dog.    That  Is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
little  high. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  is  good  to  go  over  for  a  year 
until  they  get  the  other  lalwratories  and 
find  out  what  they  can  obtain,  whether 
they  can  obtain  the  information  they 
want  ttirough  tills  source? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  am  frank 
to  admit  that  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  this  is  a  medi- 
cal discussion,  and  I  must  comment  at 
tiiat  pc^t  before  jrielding  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  that  as  much  re- 
spect as  I  have  for  the  scientific  brains 
involved,  that  well-roimded  figure  of 
$500,000  is  so  liigh  as  to  suggest  it  was 
picked  out  of  the  blue.  I  would  prefer  to 
wait  and  see  what  would  he  the  effect  on 
the  project  before  we  spend  this  addi- 
tional money. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  say  that  the 
cubicle  that  contains  the  dogs  costs  no 
more  than  any  oth^  similar  cul>icle,  con- 
tainer, or  kennel  in  existence.  What  we 
are  paying  for  here  is  the  controlled  en- 
vironment so  that  we  can  insure  that  the 
dogs  within  the  various  cubicles  of  this 
kennel  are  receiving  the  types  of  radio- 
active exposiue  in  the  air  that  is 
breathed,  under  completely  controlled 
experimental  conditions.  It  may  be  they 
need  different  kinds  of  exposure  for  dif- 
ferent dogs,  so  you  are  pairing  for  the 
atmospheric  compartmentation  of  these 
buildings.  These  are  the  factors  under- 
lying this  $500,000  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  imder  the  impres- 
sion these  dogs  are  being  housed  in  air- 
conditioned  o(Hnfort.  I  am  also  under 
the  impression  that  the  himaans  that  are 
going  to  be  affected  if  there  is  a  release 
of  this  material  are  not  going  to  come 
necessarily  from  air-conditioned  hcmies 
and  air-conditioned  apartments  or  he 
anywhere  near  air  conditioning.  I  Just 
do  not  imderstand  the  gentlonan's  state- 
ment tliat  these  compartments  that  the 
dogs  are  housed  in  are  like  Just  any  old 
dog  kennels  you  would  find  in  somelxxly's 
l)ackyard  or  on  the  farm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wastiington  [Mr.  Wxstland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Wistlamd) 
there  were — ayes  20,  noes  46. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Anorkws,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  7139)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  425.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bUL 

The  bm  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  an  identical  Senate  bill 
(S.  1745)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1054,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLinnA]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled. 

Skc.  101.  Plant  ob  PAcmrr  Acquxbition 
OB  CoNSTBUcnoM. — ^There  la  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
C<Hninl88ion  In  accordance  with  the  proTl- 
Blons  of  261  a.  (1)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  stun  of  $172,562,000 
for  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  any  real 
property  or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility 
acqxilsltlon.  construction,  or  expansion,  as 
follows: 

(a)  Spbciai.  itucuub  icatbbials. — 
Project  64-a-l,  modifications  to  produc- 
tion and  supporting  Installations.  $6,000,000. 

Project  64-a-2.  waste  fractlonlsation  fa- 
cmties,  Richland.  Washington.  $2,700,000. 

Project  64  a  3.  additional  waste  storage  fa- 
cilities. National  Beactor  Testing  Station. 
Idaho,  $3,400,000. 

Project  64-a-4,  additional  waste  storage  fa- 
cilitlee.  Savannah  River.  South  Carolina. 
$7,700,000. 

(b)  Spbciai.  ntkxxab  •catkbzals. — 
Project  64-b-l,  additional  boiler  for  heat- 
ing plant,  Richland,  Washington,  $700,000. 

(e)  Atomic  weapons. — 

Project  64-0-1.  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment, and  test  installations,  $10,000,000. 

Project  64-C-2,  explosive  component  plant, 
Moiind  Laboratory,  Ikflamlsburg,  Ohio.  $1.- 
890.000. 

Project  64-0-4,  radiography  facility.  Sandla 
Base,  New  Mexico.  $276,000. 

Project  64-0-4,  nuclear  safety  facility. 
Rocky  Plats.  Colorado.  $1,500,000. 

Project  64-C-6,  fabrication  buUding  addi- 
tion. Rocky  Flats.  Colorado.  $2,140,000. 

(d)  Atomic  wxafons. — 

Project  84-d-l,  theoretical  and  computa- 
tions building,  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, California,  $3,500,000. 

Project  64-d-2,  additions  to  administra- 
tion and  computer  buildings,  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory.  New  Mexico.  $2,400,000. 

Project  64-d-3,  technical  area  utility  im- 
provements, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory. New  Mexico,  $866,000. 

Project  64-d-4,  steamplant  addition,  San- 
dla Base.  New  Mexico,  $655,000. 

Project  64-d-6.  test  range  improvements. 
Tonopah,  Nevada,  $760,000. 

Project  64-d-6,  base  construction.  Nevada 
Test  Site,  $4,000,000. 

Project  64-d-7,  manufacturing  standards 
laboratory,  Rocky  Plate.  Colorado.  $720,000. 

Project  64-d-8,  Instnmient  malntonanoe 
and  standards  addition.  Y-12  plant.  Oak 
Ridge.  Teimessee.  $690,000. 

Project  64-d-9,  addition  to  development 
laboratory,  Y-12  plant.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 
$1,700,000. 

(e)  RXACTOB  OCVSXXJPKXMT. — 


Project  04-e-l.  modlflcationB  to  reactor 
Taflllttiw.  $8,000,000. 

Project  M-e-2,  fast  reactor  teat  faemty. 
National  Baactor  Testing  SUUon,  Idabo, 
$17jOOOjDOO. 

Project  64-e-8,  SNAP  derelc^iment  and  test 
faciUties.  Santa  Susana.  California.  $600,000. 

Project  64  «  4.  nuclear  safety  engineering 
test  f  aemtiea.  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion, Uaho.  $19,400,000. 

Project  04-e-6,  expansion  of  expended  core 
faculty.  National  Reactor  Testing  Station. 
Idaho.  MSJOOOfiOO. 

Project  64-»-e.  support  facilities  for  ad- 
vanced space  power  systems.  National  Re- 
actor Testing  Station,  Idaho,  $1,800,000. 
'  Project  64  e  7.  thorium-uranium  fuel  cycle 
development  facility.  Oak  Ridge  National 
Labwatory.  Tennessee,  $7,275,000. 

Project  64  e  8.  modifications  to  CANZL 
faculties.  Mlddletown,  Connecticut,  $1,466,- 
000. 

Project  64-e-8,  research  and  development 
test  plants  for  Project  Rover,  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laborat<»7.  New  Mexico  and  Ne- 
vada Test  Site.  $3,000,000. 

Project  64-e-lO,  modifications  to  radioac- 
tive materials  hanriitng  facilities.  Savannah 
River.  South  Carolina,  $1,000,000. 

Project  64-e-ll.  high  temperature  lattice 
testing  reactor.  Richland.  Washington,  $2.- 
500.000. 

(f )  Reactob  dxvxlopmxnt. — 

Project  64-f-l,  heating  plant  boUer  No.  6. 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illinois, 
$1,500,000. 

(g)  Physical  bxseabch. — 

Project  64-g-l.  accelerator  iix4>rovement8, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  California, 
$750,000. 

Project  64-g-2.  accelerator  improvements, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  nilnoU, 
$500,000. 

Project  64-g-3.  accelerator  and  reactor 
additions  and  modifications.  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York.  $1,260,000. 

Project  64-g-4,  Tandem  Van  de  Oraaff  fa- 
culty. Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  New 
York,  $12,000,000. 

Project  64-g-6.  accelerator  Improvements. 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators. 
$700,000. 

(h)  Phtsocal  xxsbabch. — 

Project  64-h-l,  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  cafeteria,  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory, California,  $260,000. 

Project  64-h-2,  steamplant  addition, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  New  York. 
$850,000. 

(1)    BIOLOCT  AND  MKDICINX. 

Project  64-1-1.  low-level  radiation  count- 
ing faculty  for  clinical  research,  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.  New  York.  $430,000. 

Project  64  i  2,  additional  animal  quarters, 
Lovelace  Foundation.  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico.  $600,000. 

Project  64-i-S,  addition  to  agricultural  re- 
search laboratory,  Oak  RMge.  Tennsssea, 
$685,000. 

Project  64-1-4,  moleeolar  biology  labora- 
tory. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Ten- 
nessee. $330,000. 

(j)    COMMUMITI. — 

Project  64-j-l,  water  distribution  syelem, 
phase  n.  White  Rock,  Los  Alamos.  New  Mes- 
ICO,  $625,000. 

Project  64-J-3.  classroom  additions,  Bar- 
ranca Mesa  Elementary  School.  Lot  Alamoa, 
New  Mexico.  $224,000. 

Project  64-J-3.  additional  water  weU.  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico.  $194,000. 

(k)    GENXRAL  PLANT  FWOTWCTS. — $40,649,000. 

Sec.  102.  LnctTATiONB. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101  (a),  (c).  (e),  and 
(g),  only  if  the  currentiy  estimated  eoat  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  Mt  forth 
for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorlBsd  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  in  subsections  101  (b) , 
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reactor  plant,  including  the  training  of  per- 
aonnd  and  other  relevant  matters.  Any 
such  contract  may  be  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Commission  may  determine  to 
be  advisable  for  reeearch  and  development 
piirpoeee  and  for  such  additional  period  as 
the  Commission  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary In  the  beet  Intereet  of  the  Oovemment. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  such  period,  the  Com- 
mission to  authorlaed  to  offer  the  nuclear 
reactor  plant  for  sale  to  the  cooperating 
utility  or  organisation  at  a  price  to  reflect 
appn^rlate  depreciation,  but  not  to  Include 
construction  costs  assignable  to  research  and 
development:  or  the  Conunission  may  dis- 
mantle and  remove  the  reactor  plant  and  its 
appurtenances. 

(4)  The  Commission,  without  regard  to  the 
provisicNis  of  section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  ot  1954.  as  amended,  ts  authorised  to  sell 
to  the  cooperating  utility  or  organization 
the  steam  produced  in  the  nuclear  reactor 
plant.  The  price  of  such  steam  shall  be 
baaed  upon  the  current  or  projected  cost  ot 
steam  from  ctxiventlonal  sources  in  the  area 
In  which  the  poweri^ant  is  constructed. 
Such  steam  may  be  used  by  the  cooperat- 
ing utility  or  organization  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  energy  and  any  other  indiis- 
trlal  purpose. 

(6)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriat- 
ed such  additional  funds  as  may  be  required 
for  the  operation  of  said  nuclear  powerplant 
In  accordance  with  any  such  arrangement. 

(c)  Before  the  Commission  enters  into  any 
arrangement  or  amendment  thereto  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  thto  sec- 
tion, the  baato  for  the  arrangement  or  amend- 
ment thereto  which  the  Commission  proposes 
to  execute  (including  the  name  of  the  pro- 
poeed  participating  party  or  partiee  with 
whom  the  armngement  to  to  be  made,  a  gen- 
eral deeerlptlon  of  the  propoeed  powerplant, 
the  estimated  amoxmt  of  cost  to  be  Incurred 
by  the  Commission  and  by  the  participating 
partlOT,  and  tbe  general  features  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  or  amendment)  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee,  and  a 
period  of  forty-five  days  shaU  etopse  while 
Congress  to  in  session  (in  computing  such 
forty-five  days,  there  shall  be  excluded  the 
days  on  which  either  House  to  not  in  session 
because  of  adjournment  for  more  than  three 
days) :  Provided,  however.  That  the  Joint 
Committee,  after  having  received  the  basto 
for  a  proposed  arrangement  or  amendment 
thereto,  may  by  reeolutlon  in  writing  waive 
the  conditions  of,  or  all  or  any  portion  of, 
such  forty-five  day  period :  Provided  further . 
That  such  arrangement  or  amendment  shall 
be  enterM  Into  in  accordance  with  the  basto 
for  the  arrangement  or  amendment  sub- 
mitted as  provided  herein:  Arid  provided 
further.  That  no  basto  for  arrangement  need 
be  resubmitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  eetlmated  amount 
of  the  cost  to  be  Incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sion exceeds  the  eetlmated  cost  previously 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  not 
more  than  fifteen  per  centum. 

Sac.  108.  CoopxaATivB  RxsxaacH  amd  Ds- 
vxLoncxirr  Paoouuf  Wrra  Wxsr  OxaiCAM  Au- 
TBOBims. — ^There  to  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  the  sum  of 
66,500,000,  for  use  in  a  cooperative  program  of 
research  and  development  with  any  person 
or  persons  in  oonneetlon  with  Arbeitagemein- 
■baft-Versuch  Reaktor  at  Juellch,  Germany, 
to  be  cmiducted  either  xuxder  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Biergy  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Pederal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many signed  on  the  4th  day  of  July  1957  as 
now  or  hereafter  modified,  or  the  addltlcmal 
•greement  between  the  United  Statee  of 
America  and  tlto  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  signed  on  the  11th  day  of  June 
1960  as  now  or  hereafter  modified. 
:.  107. 


Section  281  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Aet  of 
1054,  as  amended,  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows effective  January  1. 1964: 

"Sec.  361.  Aivroprtatlons.— 

"a.  No  appr(^)rtotlon  aball  be  made  to  tbe 
Commission,  nor  shall  the  Commtoslon  waive 
chargee  for  the  use  of  materlato  under  tbe 
Cooperative  Power  Reactor  Pemonstratlon 
Program,  unless  previously  authorised  by 
legtoaltlon  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"b.  Any  Act  approprtatlng  funda  to  the 
Conunission  may  approprtote  specified  por- 
tions thereof  to  be  accoimted  for  upon  the 
certification  of  the  Coomitoslon  only. 

"c.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section a.,  funds  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
approi»lated  for  the  restoration  or  replace- 
ment of  any  plant  or  facility  deetroyed  or 
otherwise  serlotisly  damaged,  and  the  Com- 
mission to  authorised  to  use  avaUable  funds 
for  such  pxirpoeee. 

"d.  Punds  authCKlsed  to  be  approprtoted 
for  any  construction  project  to  be  used  In 
connection  with  the  development  or  produc- 
tion of  special  nuclear  material  or  atomic 
weapons  may  be  used  to  start  another  con- 
struction project  not  otherwsle  authorised 
if  the  substituted  construction  project  to 
within  the  limit  of  cost  of  the  construction 
project  for  which  substitution  to  to  be  made, 
and  the  Commission  certifies  that — 

"(1)  the  suhsUtuted  project  to  essential  to 
the  common  defense  and  security; 

"(2)  the  substituted  project  to  required  by 
changes  in  weapon  charactertotics  or  weapon 
logistic  operations;  and 

"(3)  the  Commission  to  imable  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  any  person  on  terms 
sattof actory  to  it  to  fumlah  ftom  a  privately 
owned  plant  or  facility  the  product  or  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  the  new  project." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  HJl.  7139,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


uuvx  TO  axtani* 
Mr.    HOIilFlELD.    Bir.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  ranarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  M.  TRAUTMAN 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtun 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  minor 
league  baseball  has  lost  one  of  its 
stanchest  champions.  George  M.  Traut- 
man.  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Baseball  Leagues, 
died  on  June  24.  His  death  came  at  the 
age  of  73  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where,  for 
more  than  16  years,  he  served  the  inter- 
ests of  our  national  pastime. 

George  Trautman  was  a  friend  of  base- 
ball and  of  everyone  in  baseball.  I  first 
came  to  know  him  in  1957  when  I  was 
elected  president  of  Rodiester  Commu- 
nity Baseball,  Inc..  the  Rochester  Red 
Wings  of  the  International  League. 
Later,  as  chairman  of  the  minor  league 
player  development  committee  and  as 
a  member  of  the  radio-television  com- 
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mittee  of  the  national  assoclatian,  I 
worked  closely  with  him  on  the  pendex- 
ing  problems  facing  minor  leacue  base- 
ball. Through  that  association,  I  devel- 
oped a  great  admiration  for  his  ability 
and  selfless  devotion  to  basdialL 

The  jrears  of  his  presidency  were  un- 
easy ones  for  professional  baseball  in 
the  minor  leagues.  Yet.  his  example  in- 
spired others  to  face  up  squarely  to  the 
problems  of  declining  attendance  and 
the  financial  squeeze  encountered  by  ball 
club  after  ball  club. 

George  instituted  dynamic  programs 
of  promotion  and  assistance  to  minor 
league  team  managements.  His  guid- 
ance was  Instrumental  In  the  clubs' 
ability  to  weather  difficulties  that  other- 
wise might  have  proved  mortaL 

His  work  on  behalf  of  baseball  brought 
George  Trautman  to  Capitol  Hill.  Here 
he  won  the  respct  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. ICr.  Speaker,  when  he  testified 
before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  its  1957  study  of 
the  applicability  of  antitrust  laws  to  pro- 
fessional sports  enterprises.  He  also 
made  a  similar  appearance  in  1951. 

All  of  us  who  mourn  the  passing  of 
George  Trautman  know  ttie  void  whldi 
would  be  created  in  the  administration 
of  the  national  association  were  it  not 
for  the  succession  of  Frank  J.  Shaugh- 
nessy  as  acting  president.  Frank 
Shaughnessy,  former  president  of  tte 
International  League,  brings  a  wealth 
of  baseball  ability  and  knowledge  to  the 
office.  Further,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
learn  that  Phillip  Piton.  who  was  as- 
sistant to  George  Trautman  throughout 
his  career  as  national  assoclAtioin  pres- 
"^  ident.  will  continue  to  serve  under  Ftank 
Shaughnessy.  Both  men  are  close  per- 
sonal friends  and  I  know  of  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  same  high  ideals  which  were 
George  Trautman's. 

In  the  July  6  issue  of  the  Sporting 
News.  Frederick  G.  lieb  has  written  an 
obituary  that  details  the  many  aocom- 
pUshments  of  George  Trautman's  ttfe. 
I  take  pleasure  in  sharing  that  article 
with  my  colleagues: 


TtULxmtAH  Was  Toi 

MoiOBa 
(By  Prederlck  O.  Ueb) 

George  Ifdleal  Trautman,  the  stout- 
hearted Ohloan  who  presided  over  the  minor 
league  baseball  world  during  Its  most  perilous 
period,  died  In  Columbus.  Ohio..  June  24. 
Trautman  had  been  ailing  for  some  time 
with  a  heart  condition,  but  the  primary  cause 
of  death  was  cancer.    He  waa  78  years  old. 

A  reeolute  man  of  many  talents  and  vir- 
tues, Trautman  frequently  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  hto  minor  league  assocUtes  aa 
their  structure  tottered  on  the  brink  of 
chaos  and  confusion.  With  the  exception  of 
1946,  when  Trautman  served  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  Detroit  Tigers  for  one  season,  he 
was  a  stalwart  minor  leaguer  from  the  day 
Branch  Rickey  named  him  president  of  the 
old  Columbus  Red  Birds  In  1983.  and  be 
served  the  minor  leagues  with  the  love  and 
devotion  many  other  men  feti  for  their 
religion. 

As  directive  bead  of  tbe  national  asso- 
ciation, he  went  through  the  entire  gamut  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  minors  during  bto 
hectic  16-year  admlntotrattai.  He  ttorlUed 
in  the  post-World  War  n  era.  when  in  1040 
there  were  448  dtles  In  50  minor  leagues, 
most  of  them  prosperoiis,  and  suffered,  aa 
only  close  friends  knew  he  suffered,  when  hto 


minor  l«ag«e  mupttm  dwtaidled  to  21 
toaguaa.  many  of  thHn  Hbtkf,  by  1069.  Thto 
year  there  are  139  eittoa  In  It  laaguas. 

Bsno.  TV  nrvassD  Tamitjai 

He  saw  major  league  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grams, "Qames  of  the  Day."  Saturday  and 
Sunday  so-called  "TV  Games  of  the  Week"  on 
all  major  networka,  deluge  hto  territory. 
Pormer  strongholds  In  the  New  York  metro- 
politan district,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N  J.. 
were  the  first  to  fall  aa  the  Yankees,  old  New 
York  Gianto  azul  Brooklyn  Dodgers  bom- 
barded the  Jersey  countryside  with  telecasts 
of  their  games.  Jersey  City  did  manage  to 
get  back  Into  the  International  League  when 
Pldel  Castro's  conduct  made  It  necessary  to 
pull  the  Sugar  Kings  out  of  Havanna  In  the 
summer  of  1060.  but  the  return  of  the  Jerseys 
was  brief. 

Then  the  big  leagues,  with  their  expansion 
plans  and  programs,  took  In  Trautman's 
former  choice  cities,  Milwaukee,  Baltimore, 
Kanaas  City,  Loe  Angeles,  San  Pranclsco, 
IClnneapolto,  St.  Paul,  and  Houston.  Then, 
when  Continental  League  franchises  were 
awarded  In  1959  to  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Dallas, 
Denver,  and  Atlanta,  fans  In  those  cities  lost 
Interest  In  minor  league  ball,  even  though 
the  Continental  never  got  off  the  ground. 

AN  ofthczbt  to  the  xnd 

Hto  last  days  were  saddened  when  the 
Houston  Colt  .451  Invaded  Ttautman's  re- 
maining Texas  territory,  Dallas-Port  Worth, 
with  telecasts. 

Through  It  all,  IVantman  retained  hto 
composure  and  a  stlff-Iipped  optimism.  He 
never  preached  gloom,  tnslsted  that  minor 
league  ball  waa  part  of  the  woof  and  fiber  of 
the  country,  the  very  grassroots  of  the  game. 
He  always  could  see  a  rainbow  in  the  ^y. 

He  took  relief  payments  from  the  majors 
for  Impoverished  clubs,  htfped  hto  harassed 
league  presidents  shuffle  clubs  and  find  new 
cities.  But  there  to  no  doubt  that  constant 
worry  over  the  fading  minor  league  picture 
undermined  George's  health  and  hastened 
hto  death. 

Ttmntman  was  a  red-blooded  he  man  who 
loved  life  and  the  great  out-of-doors.  He 
participated  in  moat  sports  aa  a  young  man 
and  later  coached  In  b%fa  school,  college,  and 
the  Army.  He  was  a  big.  smiling,  friendly 
man  who  made  frtoads  eaally  and  was  loyal 
to  hto  friends.  Hs  could  talk  authorltatlvsly 
on  moat  any  npoit,  whether  it  was  baseball, 
football.  baaketbaU.  wrestling,  golf,  bowling, 
bunting,  or  flahlng. 

Thoiif^  he  was  asaoctoted  with  Columbus, 
Ohio,  most  of  hto  life,  he  actually  came  from 
Bxicynia.  Ohio,  where  he  was  bom,  January 
11.  1890.  It  was  at  Bucynu  High  that  the 
6  footer  wltb  light  reddtoh  balr  and  bushy 
eyebrows  first  attracted  attention  with  hto 
athletic  talents.  Tbe  next  step  was  Ohio 
State,  where  George  starred  in  baseball,  foot- 
ball, and  basketball. 

Through  most  of  Trautman's  career  as  a 
basti»aU  oOtolal.  bto  nickname  was  "Bed." 
But  on  the  Buckeye  squads  hto  teammates 
knew  hU  as  "Blondle." 

BarrBBTBCATa  or  — tt-^— 

At  Ohio  State,  he  was  the  team's  No.  1 
pitcher  amd  hto  catcher  was  John  W.  Bricker, 
toter  Governor  of  Ohio  and  U.S.  Senator  and 
1944  Republican  nominee  for  Vice  President. 

Trantnum  and  Bricker  remained  firm 
friends  through  the  years  and,  whenever  they 
met.  the  former  Senator  greeted  George  with, 
"Hey.  Blondle,  how  are  you  going  to  pitch 
your  way  out  of  thto  situation  7" 

In  1939,  when  Kicker  was  Governor,  be 
appointed  hto  old  battarymate  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  State  commission  of  con- 
servation and  national  resouroes.  George 
•arved  8  yeam  tn  the  post. 

At  Ohio  State.  Trautman  graduated  from 
the  school  of  agfteultore  after  having  ma- 
jored in  forestry  and  horticulture.  A  leader 
in  all  campus  activities,  he  was  a  member 


of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Cratamtty.  Basket 
and  Dlppar,  Sphinx  Clnb.  and  Student 
Senate. 

After  graduatton.  be  started  to  esm  bto 
llveUbood  as  an  Inatmctor-ooaeh  at  Postorto, 
Oblo.  Hlgb  SehooL  He  eoacfaad  football, 
basebcOl,  and  basketball,  and  to  the  end  he 
took  great  pleasure  In  hto  midirfeated  Poe- 
torla  elevena  of  1914  and  1915. 

Howeter,  George  worked  as  diligently  In 
the  tlssBioi.iin  as  on  the  football  field  and 
diamond.  He  taught  an  assortment  of  sub- 
jsets,  among  them  ancient  history,  botany, 
and  physical  geogn^ihy.  Whenever  an  alert 
pupil  asked  a  question,  whether  for  Instruc- 
tion or  to  stump  the  young  teacher,  Traut- 
man had  a  pat  answer.  "Well.  Z  would  say 
authorlttoa  differ  on  that."  Onoe  In  a 
botany  test,  when  he  planted  peas  and 
beana  came  up,  hto  class  wanted  to  know 
which  autbort^  had  differed. 

George%  suooess  at  Postorla  High  led  to  a 
J<>b  with  hto  old  alma  mater,  Ohio  State,  as 
a  member  of  the  physical  education  staff  tote 
In  1915,  a  Job  he  held  untu  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I.  wtoen  be  waa 
named  athletic  director  at  Caaap  Sheridan, 
Ala.  Peace  found  the  busy  George  baek  at 
Ohio  State,  where  he  served  until  1928, 
coaching  all  sport*  and  serving  as  asstotant  to 
L.  W.  St.  John,  the  ooUege's  director  of  ath- 
letics. The  man  who  toter  wreattod  with  ao 
many  baaebaU  problems  was  partleutarly  well 
up  In  wrsstllng  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Intereollegtote  wreatllng  rules  mmmlttee  for 
a  period  of  S  years. 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  a  bosy  bee 
around  Columbna,  and,  whenever  there  was 
any  civic  projeet  <»  foot,  the  famlltor  cry 
waa.  "Let  George  do  It.**  George  did.  He 
bandied  ail  the  arrangements  for  the  then 
new  Ohio  Stadium,  one  of  tbe  Nattonl  fin- 
est f  ootbaU  arenas  In  1922.  and  In  1936,  when 
Coliunbus  was  host  to  the  National  Open 
golf  tournament.  Sir  George  ran  the  show. 

He  became  such  a  figure  in  Columbus 
that  he  left  Ohio  State  to  beoome  director 
of  conventions  and  publicity  for  the  capital 
city**  chamber  of  commerce.  Quickly  thbigs 
began  to  pop.  He  went  to  England  and  was 
Instrumental  in  bringing  the  1931  Ryder  Cup 
golf  matchea  to  Columbua.  and  fetched  the 
American  Bowling  Congrees  tournament  to 
hto  town  the  following  year,  when  he  also 
was  the  dtf'm  host  to  the  1983  National 
Association  baseball  oonvantion. 

woujomwD  nr  wucraAn/m  vooiaiara 
Th«  convention  helped  bring  TVautman 
Into  the  baseball  spotlight.  Larry  MmdPhail 
had  been  president  of  the  Oolnmbas  {Ameri- 
can Assoctotlon)  Bed  Birds,  then  one  of  the 
top  farm  teama  of  the  sueceesful  St.  Louto 
Oardinato.  liatfhaU  quit  soon  after  the 
convention  to  go  to  ClnelnBatl. 

Branch  Blekey,  then  vlee  president-gen- 
eral manager  of  the  parent  team  In  St.  Louto, 
had  been  so  Impreeeed  with  Itautman's  suc- 
cess in  handling  the  oooventton  and  bto  pro- 
motl<m  Ideas  that  he  offiered  George  the 
presidency  of  the  Columbus  elub  and  George 
accepted.  That  was  tn  tbe  aprtng  of  193S. 
and  atarted  Ttautmanl  long,  varied,  and 
successful  earesr  In  organised  balL 


He  got  off  to  a  great  start.  Bto  1933  and 
1934  Columbus  clubs,  piloted  by  the  farmer 
Cardinal,  Ray  Bladea.  won  pennanto  and  alao 
captured  Junior  worlds  series  championships 
And  even  though  it  was  deep  In  the  depres- 
sion. Ttautman  thought  up  ideas  that  made 
the  turnstiles  hum.  In  fact,  be  was  such  a 
good  club  president,  tbat  tbe  American  As- 
soctotlon soon  drafted  him  to  serve  the 
entire  loop. 
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Tom  Hlekey,  the  venerable  prealdit  of  the 
American  Association,  rsslgned  aftar  the  1935 
season,  and  there  ag^dn  came  cries  of  "Let 
George  do  it."     Hto  feUow  club  presidents 
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he  took  his  brief  fling  into 
able  Jack  ZeUer  decided  to 
ta  general  manager  of  the  De- 
af health  and  personal 
Tigers  had  Just  won  the  last 
Leagus  pennant  and  the 
The  late  Walter  O.  BMggs. 
owner-president,  offered  the 
Ikmutman.     After  aoiam   soul- 
aooepted  and  became 
;>resident  and  general  manager 
club  on  January  1.  IMe. 

TO   tMAWm   OOUnfBOS 
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At  the  1060  convention  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  Trautman  felt  no  undue  alarm.  He 
said  baasbaU  had  enjoyed  a  great  poet- 
war  boom,  in  both  the  majors  and  minors, 
and  times  were  getting  back  to  normal. 

However,  the  clamor  for  major  league  ball 
in  big  minor  league  towns  had  started  and 
it  quickly  gained  momentum.  The  Boston 
Bravee  were  switched  to  MUwaukee  In  1063. 
the  St.  Louis  Browns  to  Baltimore  In  1054 
and  the  Philadelphia  AthleUcs  to  Kansas 
City  in  1058.  Later  came  the  crosa-country 
shift  of  the  Olants  and  Dodgers  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles.  The  question  of 
Negro  ballplayers  h\irt  clubs  In  the  South 
and  Southwest. 

When  the  National  Association  drew  41,- 
083335  fans  In  1040,  television  still  was  a 
young  Industry,  confined  largely  to  the  big 
dtles  andrtbelr  Immediate  vicinity.  But 
Trautman  soon  saw  TV  stations  spring  up  In 
most  minor  league  cities  and  the  Nation 
became  blanketed  with  televised  >-  major 
league  games.  Each  season  In  the  1050s, 
Trautman  saw  a  further  fall-off  in  his  once 
great  minor  league  empire.  Some  writers 
wrote  reproachfully  that  "big  league  base- 
ball Is  the  only  industry  In  which  the  parent 
eats  its  young." 

OSOaOB   DiaAGBKKD    WTTH    VXKOICT 

Trautman  protested,  but  not  too  vigor- 
ously, and  said  It  was  television,  per  se,  that 
hurt  the  minors,  more  than  j\ist  televising 
big  league  ball  games.  He  felt  many  former 
night-game  fans  now  were  following  the 
family's  favorite  TV  programs. 

However,  with  the  majors  owning  or  con- 
trolling most  at  the  remaining  minor  league 
clubs.  Trautman  was  in  a  poor  position  to 
maks  a  stlffer  proteet.  The  independent 
minor  league  owner  virtually  was  forced  out. 
"nie  era  i^ien  big  league  clube  paid  substan- 
tial sums  for  prominent  minor  leaguers  was 
as  dead  as  the  ice  age. 

The  big  league  clube  owned  all  of  the  tap- 
ranklng  youngsters.  Of  course,  the  majors 
helped  the  existent  minor  league  clubs  by 
sending  them  managers  and  players  and  pay- 
ing parts  of  their  salarlss.  They  subsidlaed 
clube  and  the  majors  authorized  relief  pay- 
ments, up  to  8600,000  a  year,  to  help  the 
struggling  minors. 

It  was  under  conditions  such  as  these 
that  Trautman  carried  on  in  his  later  years. 
He  urged  promotion  schemes  and  some  suc- 
cees  was  met  with  a  plan  whereby  mer- 
chants bought  out  certain  games  and  then 
gave  free  tickets  to  their  customers.  A  cam- 
paign. "It's  fun  to  be  a  fan."  wu  laimched 
in  1050.  IVautman  encouraged  the  spread 
of  his  controlled  leaguea  into  Mexico,  the 
shift  to  Havana  which  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  placing  of  top  mlpor  league  clubs  In 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Honolulu. 

WITS  uatxtn  spostswomah 
Trautman  was  married  twice,  the  first  time 
to  Mary  Crumit,  of  Jackson,  Ohio.  His  sec- 
ond marriage  was  to  Mrs.  Jane  Daly  Asbury, 
of  Valdosta,  Oa.  The  couple  were  married 
in  Louisville,  Ky..  May  8.  1043.  Like  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Trautman  Is  an  ardent  sports- 


Ttautman  left  two  diildren  by  a  former 
marriage,  Oeorge  M.  lYautman,  Jr.,  who  was 
a  Navy  lieutenant  In  World  War  II,  and  Mrs. 
Charlsa  Reading,  Jr. 

The  former  baseball  executive  was  a  Mason 
and  an  Blk,  and  belonged  to  many  other  or- 
ganizations. All  his  adult  life  hs  retained 
stnmg  tlss  with  his  old  alnui  mater,  Ohio 
State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  athletlo 
board  of  the  university  for  6  years,  served 
tn  1048  and  1044  as  president  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  Alumni  Association  and  then 
for  years  as  a  member  of  tha  alumni  asso- 
olatlon's  board  of  directors. 


BATTLE  ANNIVERSART  COMMEMO- 
RATTVE  SERVICE.  JUNE  30,  1963, 
OETTY8BURO,  PA. 

Mr.    OOODLINO.    Mr.    Speaker,    oit 
Sunday,  June  30,  former  President  Eisen- 
hower made  a  very  inspiring  address  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  events  of  the 
centenary  commemorating  the  Civil  War. 
I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   his 
remarks  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rkcord. 
The  SPEAKER.    Without  objecUon.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   OOODLINO.    Mr.  Speaker,   the 
following   is   the   address   delivered   by 
former  President  Eisenhower: 
Battls  AmnvxaajkBT  CoMMxicoaATTvs  Scav- 
icx,  JxntM  30.  1068,  Oaii  lasuao.  Pa. 

The  name  of  this  Pennsylvania  town  Is 
better  know  throughout  ths  Western  World 
than  are  those  of  many  cities,  each  a  hun- 
dred times  the  size  of  Gettysburg. 

Pamphlets,  books,  lectures,  and  plays  in 
endless  procession  havs  told  and  still  tell 
of  the  drama  of  conflict  here  enacted  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

We.  the  beneflciarlee  of  ceaseless  historical 
research,  possess  an  array  of  factual  detail 
about  Lee's  and  Meade's  armies — their  nu- 
merical strength,  the  character  of  their  weap- 
ons, the  reasons  that  brought  them  to  this 
particular  spot,  the  locses  each  suffered. 

We  feel  almost  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  commanders  themseivee  and  we 
comprehend  the  significance  of  the  battle 
of  the  whole  course  of  a  war  that  had  begxm 
3  years  earlier  and  was  to  continue  almost 
two  more. 

We  can  even  understand  how  men  who, 
of  common  origins  and  language,  could  yet 
be  so  divided  by  pcsslonate  and  selfless  de- 
votion to  diametrically  oppoelng  beliefs  re- 
garding the  basic  structure  of  our  Nation 
that  a  fratricidal  war  had  to  be  fought  out, 
to  the  exhaustion  of  one  side. 

The  battle,  often  deecrlbed  as  the  turning 
p<Ant  of  the  war,  was  the  greatest — In  terms 
of  numbers  engaged,  the  losses  incurred,  and 
its  military  and  political  slgni'cance — ever 
fought  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Likewise  It  stands  as  a  supreme  example  of 
the  courage,  endurance,  determination,  and 
lojralty  that  animated  all  the  forces  of  the 
North  and  of  the  South  during  the  4-year- 
long  tragedy  of  the  ClvU  War. 

But  beyond  and  above  all  fact  and  statistic 
that  can  be  accumulated.  It  still  remained 
for  one  man — not  a  soldier  or  a  historian— 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  to  tell  us  in  a  few  immortal 
words  the  trxie  meaning  of  the  battle  fought 
here  on  July  1.  3.  and  3.  1868. 

He  said  in  sentencee,  which  none  daree  to 
try  to  emulate  and  none  can  misunderstand, 
that  Gettysburg  was  fought  to  insure  that 
self-government  might  not  disappear  from 
the  earth. 

The  outcome  of  the  battle  and  the  Presi- 
dent's address  4  months  later  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  great  upsiirge  of  renewed 
northern  confldence  that  the  Union  would 
be  preeerved. 

Presldsnt  Lincoln  did  not  imply  that  on 
this  bloodiest  of  American  batUeflelds  the 
dangers  and  risks  to  the  concepts  of  freedom 
and  free  government  were  forever  eliminated. 

Far  from  it. 

All  the  sacriflcee  of  the  dead,  all  the  suffer- 
ing and  travail  of  the  living  who  fought  in 
theee  flelds  and  woods  to  support  and  foster 
self-government,  could  never  insure  it  in 
perpetuity. 

Risks  to  Its  praetloe,  though  of  a  different 
kind,  are  as  real  la  1868  as  they  were  a  cen- 
tury ago. 
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Lineoln's  words  should  be  read,  pondered, 
and  pondered  still  a^^dn.  by  every  American, 
for  tbey  apply  today  as  profotmdly  as  they 
did  on  that  November  day  when  they  were 
first  spoken. 

Much  of  the  world  lives  under  dictator- 
ehlpe — largely  Communist  dictatorships  that 
outspokenly  declare  their  intention  of  de- 
strojrlng  the  concept  of  individual  liberty  and 
the  right  of  people  to  govern  themselves. 

The  threats  they  pose  are  recognized. 

The  free  world  may  not  fcnr  a  moment  dis- 
regard their  seriousness  or  with  an  unfailing 
strength  of  spirit  fall  to  provide,  to  the  last 
shoelace,  the  material  defenses  necessary  to 
sustain  freedom  wherever  threatened. 

But  other  threats  to  liberty  are  not  so 
easily  recognized  as  those  lordly  proclaimed 
by  foreign  cliques  hostile  to  our  way  ci  life. 

Lincoln,  speaking  from  a  platform,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  this  one,  did  not 
direct  his  words  toward  the  Nation's  war- 
time opponents — not  to  the  leaders  of  the 
States,  that  were,  as  he  saw  it,  trying  to 
destroy  the  great  American  experiment  in  a 
representative  government. 

He  was  appealing  to  his  fellow  citizens — 
the  soldiers  and  citizeiu^  of  the  North — to 
be,  under  Ood,  strong  in  their  faith  in  free- 
dom and  vigorous  and  selfless  In  their  actions 
to  support  that  faith. 

His  message,  then  should  ring  loud  and 
clear  in  our  ears  this  day  and  always. 

For  destruction  of  self-government,  as  he 
implied,  need  not  result  from  the  strength 
of  known,  outside  enemies;  It  could  come 
about  through  weaknesses  In  ourselvee. 

A  later  American  statesman,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Brandels.  voiced  his  convic- 
tions on  this  subject  in  these  words: 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  more  oa 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneflclent. 

"Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert 
to  repel  invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil- 
minded  rulers. 

"The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  liu-k  in 
insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning,  but  without  understanding." 

As  we  recall,  once. again,  the  inspiration 
that  flows  to  us  from  every  phrase  of  Lin- 
coln's interpretation  of  Gettysburg,  are  we 
courageous  enough  to  ask  ourselves  some 
searching  questions  on  this  matter  of  self- 
government  and  strong  enough  in  character 
to  guide  ova  actions  by  the  answers  we  thus 
reach? 

For  my  part  I  feel  a  certain  uneasinees 
when  I  think  of  some  of  the  answers  I  would 
have  to  make  to  questions  like  theee: 

Does  self-government,  for  me,  mean  sturdy 
self-reliance — depending  upon  myself  for  sll 
those  things,  tangible  and  intangible,  that 
I  am  able,  without  governmental  interfer- 
ence, to  provide  myself  and  my  family? 

Or  would  I  rather  take  from  a  paternalis- 
tic government  every  possible  immediate  ad- 
vantage It  can  give,  even  if  I  do  not  really 
need  it? 

Do  I  tend  to  be  niggardly  in  supporting 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Community  Chest  in 
the  hope  that  either  the  Government  or  my 
neighbors  will  make  up  the  deficit  caused 
by  my  failure  to  meet  cheerfully  one  of  the 
objectives  of  freedom? 

Do  I  understand  that  for  every  respon- 
sibility I  hope  to  shift  to  Government  I  loee 
something  of  my  individual  rights  and  op- 
portunltlee? 

Do  I  Identify  in  my  own  mind  the  issues 
and  problems  now  concerning  the  Nation 
and  try  to  inform  myself  concerning  them 
as  far  as  may  be  possible,  so  as  to  form  my 
own  conclusions  concerning  them? 

Or  would  I,  Ignoring  the  need  for  personal 
searching  and  study,  rather  Uve  in  ignorance, 
and  give  my  suppoot  according  to  my  preju- 
dices and  my  htqje  of  some  gain  won  at  the 
expense  of  my  feUows? 


Am  I  content  merely  to  vote — ^if  I  find  It 
convenient  in  view  of  othar  engagements — 
or  do  I  strive,  so  far  as  Z  am  able,  to  dlacuss 
these  vital  matters  with  my  feUow  dtlaena, 
with  the  pmpose  of  meastuing  my  ooncln- 
sions  against  those  of  others  and,  so  doing, 
achieve  among  us  a  local  consensus  as  to 
doctrine  and  candidates,  a  praetloe  that  is 
at  the  very  roots  of  republican  government? 

Do  I  realize  that  if  enough  Americans  fail 
to  practice  self-government  seriously,  the 
whole  concept  will  eventually  be  lost  and 
government  will  be  that  of  a  clique  or  even 
of  an  individual? 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  there  was  an  old 
saying:  "The  mind,  like  steel,  stays  bright 
through  use." 

The  same  applies  to  self-government. 

Its  constant  practice  keepe  it  healthy, 
strong,  and  vigorous. 

None  of  us  would  ever,  consciously,  place 
a  selling  price  on  his  right  to  participate  in 
self-government. 

But,  bemused  by  glittering  governmental 
pledge  to  relieve  us  of  sometimes  burden- 
some responsibilities  for  self,  family,  and 
community,  and  bewitched  by  enticing  offers 
of  unneeded  subsidy,  we  need  constantly  to 
rededlcate  ourselvee  to  liberty,  duty,  and 
democracy — never  forgetting  self-respect. 

Possibly  few  of  us  could  make  any  honor 
roll  through  our  answers  to  the  questions 
I  have  posed  to  myself; 

But  certainly,  we  can  strive,  each  of  us. 
always  to  Improve  the  average  of  our  grades. 

And  both  you  and  I  would  become  far 
more  earnest  and  effective  champions  of 
freedom  if  we  would  study  and  contemplate 
again  Lincoln's  words  as.  on  November  18, 
1863,  he  delivered  to  the  world  one  of  the 
noblest  messages  ever  spoken  by  mortal 
man;  ending  with  the  indispensable  formula 
he  gave  for  an  ever-greater  America: 

"Government  by  the  people,  of  the  people, 
for  the  people." 

In  their  dedication  to  freedom  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  countrymen  have 
given  their  lives;  millions  have  stepped  for- 
ward to  offer  a  similar  sacrifice. 

Thus  they  gave  us  freedom  and  self- 
government  to  preserve,  cherish,  use,  and 
pass  on  to  the  future. 

If  oxu-  minds  are  trtily  responsive  to  the 
eloquence  of  Lincoln,  our  hearts  will  be 
filled  with  love  of  freedcun  and  coxmtry,  and 
our  wills  dedicated  to  the  furtlierance  of  the 
great  Ideals  of  liberty,  equality  of  oppcnrtimlty 
and  human  dignity  for  which  America  stands. 

Thus  we,  In  our  time,  shall  win  the  battle 
for  freedom. 


AMENDINO  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
TO  REMOVE  OUTSIDE  INCOME 
LIMITATION 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder. 

The  present  earnings  limitation  of 
$1,200  a  year  has  not  been  changed  since 
1954.  while  wage  rates  and  living  costs 
have  increased.  The  average  benefits 
under  the  social  security  program  are 
generally  recognized  as  being  too  low  to 
meet  the  hi^h  costs  of  living  today,  and 


the  present  earnings  limitation  penalizes 
those  persons  who  must  work  in  mxler  to 
augment  their  social  security  benefits  so 
that  they  may  live  in  dignity  and  with- 
out want.  In  addition,  this  provision 
discourages  many  elder  citizens  who 
have  valuable  skills  that  can  contribute 
materially  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  Nation.  Such  persons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  be  encouraged,  not  frustrated,  in 
using  their  full  capacities. 

The  present  limitation  is  discrimina- 
toiTt  in  that  persons  who  are  over  72 
years  of  age  are  permitted  unlimited 
earnings  without  loss  oi  benefits  and  in- 
dividuals receiving  investment  income 
are  not  denied  benefits.  How  can  any- 
one explain  to  a  woiicer  who  must  limit 
his  earnings  to  $1,200  a  year  why  another 
retiree  under  the  social  security  progitun 
can  continue  to  receive  benefits  no  mat- 
ter how  high  his  investment  income  may 
be  during  a  given  year? 

The  limitation  must  be  increased  or 
entirely  removed  so  that  the  morale  and 
well-being  of  our  older  citizens  can  be 
restored.  Our  Oovemment  continues  to 
seek  ways  and  means  of  improving  the 
lot  of  our  elder  citizens.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  help  those  who  wish  to 
help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  Monbers 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  who 
agree  that  the  present  provision  of  the 
law  must  be  changed,  as  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced in  this  and  in  past  Congresses. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Cmnmittee  will  take  up  this  question  in 
the  near  future  and  that  legl^tion  can 
be  enacted  to  correct  this  situation. 


BRACERO  LABOR  IB  NOT  "CHEAP" 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
unfair  and  misleading  entry  has  been 
placed  in  the  Conozssiomai.  Racoao 
concerning  the  bracero  pit>gram — July  1, 
1963,  page  12032.  It  says  proponents 
of  Public  Law  78  want  wages  to  be  low. 
Every  proponent  of  Puldic  Law  78  whom 
I  know — and  I  know  some— would  deny 
such  statement.  I  am  a  proponent  of 
Public  Law  78.  If  there  was  a  better 
program  for  supplying  necessary  supple- 
mental labor  for  our  vital  agricultural 
industry.  I  would  work  for  it.  Presently 
there  is  no  such  program.  No  better 
program  has  been  proposed  by  anyone. 

As  most  people  who  are  Interested  in 
an  agricultural  community.  I  want  wages 
to  be  as  high  as  practicable.  Many  fac- 
tors are  Involved,  but  agricultural  wages 
In  my  area  are  among  the  hiiAiest  in 
the  Nation.  I  know  of  none  higher  for 
the  same  work. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  jttnoaa 
of  infiuence  in  areas  where  farmers  pay 
wages  of  more  than  50  percoat  less  than 
farmers  in  my  district  should  suggest 
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that  mf  H  men  want  low  wate&  IT 
•adi  crttles  of  a  braecn>-tan»  UH  are 
really  iineea«  about  the  «mw  ef  the 
f  aim  workc  r,  ttiey  eoold.  If  tbnj  are 
f armer-«mi»  oyen,  pay  hli^r  wages,  or, 
if  they  are  li  sldators.  Introduce  and  ad- 
vocate mlnftBum  wace  laws  for  farm 
woiicers.    I  will  eoDcor  with  both. 

The  fanners  in  my  dlatrtet  pay  the 
highest  wagi  s.  their  tranqwrtation  costs 
to  the  majG  r  mariceta  are  the  greatest, 
their  crops  i  ire  among  the  most  perish- 
able and  tbn  refore  thetr  loss  from  spoU- 
age  U  the  gn  atest,  theb:  harrests  come  at 
times  of  pel  k  employment  in  other  In- 
dustries— tourist,  constructian.  fishing, 
manuf  aetun  >— weather  and  woilEing  con- 
ditions are  e  nellent. 

What  moie  would  reasonable  men  re- 
quire of  us  k>  attract  a  reliable  supply 
of  row-crop  labor?  Are  we  to  provide 
wages  twlee  ss  great  as  other  competing 
areas    thre<  times  as  great? 

Ftv  the  re  tponsilde  farmers,  local  gov- 
ernmental ( BIcials,  any  representatives 
of  organiaec  labor  in  my  district,  I  be- 
Ueve  I  shou  d  rather  righteously  resent 
any  imidiea  ion,  direct  or  indirect,  that 
we  have  ke  it.  or  desire  to  keep  wages 
low.  The  bi  scero  Is  not  cheap  labor,  the 
bracero  is  i  aid  the  same  wage  as  the 
domestic.  Me  is  utHlied  only  because  no 
other  labtnr  i  i  available. 

Having  sipplemental  labor  available 
irtien  an  doa  lestic  labor  was  utlUied  else- 
where has  leimltted  thousands  of  do- 
mestie  wofk  era.  In  and  out  <rf  agricul- 
ture, to  mitntain  a  higher  level  of 
en^^oyment  in  hours  and  wageaJhrough- 
out  the  year.  V 

We  need  help  desperately  to  obtain 
supplements  I  labor  for  row-crop  vege- 
table and 
harvest 


itrawbeny   husbandry   and 


"WHAT  }  WROSa  WITH  U.S. 
FOIEIQN  POLICY?" 


House  for  1 
my  remarks 


during  the 


Mr.  SCH/DEBBRQ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  luumimHis  consent  to  address  the 
ninute,  to  revise  and  extend 
and  to  indude  extraneous 
matter  attfc|ls  point  in  the  Rbcokd. 
The  BFbKker    Is  there   objection 


to  the  requfst  of  the  gentleman  from 
WIseoDsIn? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.     8Cl  ADEBEBQ.    Mr.     Speaker, 


advanced  naval  bombard- 


ment 9  da  B  before  the  landings  on 
Luaon  in  i  be  Philippines,  the  heavy 
erulaer  Lomi  xvfOe.  on  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  sei  ve.  was  hit  twice  within  34 
hours  by  sul  Me  planes.  Ihe  first  time, 
powder  was  set  on  fire  in  the  No.  1  gun 
turret  next  to  our  aviation  gasoline. 
Damage  ere  wn  succeeded  In  putting  out 
the  fire.  Tl  e  second  time,  the  top  of  the 
ship  was  afl  une,  we  lost  our  emergency 
rear,  as  wel  as  our  front,  steering  con- 
trols, and  fl  sated  heliriessly. 

On  tbat  » icond  occasion,  a  newq;>aper 
corresponde  It.  Prank  Kluckhohn.  was 
1  of  2  out  of  19  men  to  get  off  the 
flag  bridge  aUve.  BCr.  Buckhohn  helped 
care  for  the  burned  and  woimded  during 
this  period  and.  by  his  steadiness  and 
good  spirits  set  such  an  example  in  a 
most  nerve  -racking  period  that  the 
captain  xO.  t  le  Louisville  wrote  the  fleet 


eoramander  that  he  had  acted  *^th 
true  American  courage."  Today  Uke 
most  good  Americans.  Ptank  Eluckhohn 
Is  disturbed  about  our  foreign  policy. 
As  a  distinguished  foreign  correq;>ondent 
for  decades,  he  has  drawn  upon  his 
worldwide  experience  and  written  a  book 
about  what  is  wnnig.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcoao  a  few  extracts 
from  the  introduction  of  this  book. 
"What's  Wrong  With  U.S.  Foreign 
PoUcy?- 
Frank  Kluckhohn  says: 

Tax  Situation   Today 

Amaaed.  wonlad,  contemptuous,  the  world 
watches  the  most  powerful  nation  In  all  his- 
tory blunder  like  a  blind  giant  from  one 
mistake  to  another. 

Pushed  forward  by  destiny  to  lead  the 
world  at  its  most  crucial  period,  the  United 
States  Is  acting  in  an  immature  way  that 
would  be  farcical  if  so  many  individual  and 
national  fates,  including  our  own.  were  not 
involved. 

Our  mistakes  cover  the  globe;  we  have 
even  been  unable  to  dislodge  an  utterly  ex- 
posed enemy  00  miles  away.  We  have  kicked 
ovu-  friends,  coddled  our  enemies,  and  lied 
like  Byzantine  emperors  about  our  doings, 
while  falling  for  propaganda  like  rubes  at  a 
country  fair. 

Tet  we  are  a  nation  founded  and  built  on 
diplomacy.  The  tiny  handful  of  hiunans 
penned  between  a  great  ocean  and  a  hostile 
wildemeas  became  an  independent  nation  by 
pitting  the  two  great  powers  ot  the  day, 
Britain  and  Prance,  against  each  other  and 
by  quitting  opinion  in  Britain. 

In  our  Infancy,  we  stood  up  manfully  for 
our  rights  and,  dreadfully  weak,  we  under- 
stood and  balanced  contending  forces  abroad 
to  survive.  When  the  Eiuopean  powers 
marched  several  times  during  our  Civil  War 
toward  establishing  a  divlde-and-rule  policy 
in  the  New  World,  effective  American  diplo- 
macy helped  save  us  from  the  fate  of  con- 
tinental Europe. 

How  can  a  nation  with  this  background 
and  tradition  act  the  role  of  the  blundering 
fat-cat  of  contemi>orary  history?  How  can 
a  nation  which  led  the  tremendous  amphlbi- 
ous  operations  oS  Normandy,  North  Africa, 
Italy,  and  the  Philippines  have  created  the 
ridiculous  failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs — a  glar- 
ing example  of  how  to  do  everything  wrong? 

How  can  a  nation  which  instinctively  kept 
war  away  tmm  its  own  shores  for  exactly 
a  century  and  a  half  wake  up  one  morning  to 
find  rockets  pointed  at  its  heart  from  a  few 
miles  away? 

How  can  a  nation  which  stood  for  "millions 
for  defence  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute"  pay 
blackmail  to  the  petty  tyrant,  Castro,  and 
then  engage  in  domestic  blackmail  to  raise 
the  levy? 

Cuba.  Laos,  Berlin  wall,  Wert  New  Guinea. 
Tbese  are  names  clothed  with  the  flesh  of 
Ignominy  and  disgrace.  And  they  are  only 
a  few  of  many. 

We  are  suprlsed  when  a  French  Chief  of 
State  refuses  to  go  along  with  a  decision 
offered  him  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  Just  dragooned  a  reluctant 
Pxttna  Minister  o<  Baglaad — a  man  he  had 
doublecrosMd — into  going  along  with  him. 
The  French  1— der  had  not  even  been  con- 
sulted in  advance. 

One  after  another  we  have  deeply  offended 
the  nations  of  otir  grand  alliance,  the  na- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  community,  NATO. 
We  made  France  unhappy  over  North  Af- 
rica. Portugal  over  Ooa  and  Angola,  Belgliim 
over  the  Congo,  Holland  over  the  Sast  Indies, 
and  Britain  and  Turkey  over  defense  we^i>- 
ons. 

We  have  insisted  upon  the  Immediate 
elimination — with  no  preparation^-of  rela- 
tively benign  colonialism,  and  thus  created. 


tttta.  Tndanesia  to  Africa,  vacuums  into 
which  altavlstlc.  alaTe  oolonlaUsm  has  beoi 
moving. 

With  Soviet  planes  aaslating  the  move,  we 
helped  Indonesia  to  become  a  new  «"»^«fil 
power  by  giving  ber  sway  over  another  peo- 
ple— the  Papuans  of  West  New  Oulnea.  This 
broke  the  defense  perimeter  of  our  Padfle 
ally,  Australia,  and  gave  600  million  Aslaties 
a  foothcdd  on  Anatralia's  shield. 

We  have  unfeelingly  permitted  the  people 
of  Cuba  to  suffer  a  foreign-supervised  blood 
bath,  and  have  deserted  to  certain  death 
the  remote  Meo  tribesmen  of  Laos  to  whom 
we  [hedged  protection.  We  have  apparently 
forgotten,  and  abandoned,  the  100  million 
Christians  of  Bsstem  Burope  and  the  en- 
slaved people  of  tortured  China. 

Bveiyone  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  has 
been  accepted  at  our  exponents'  evaluation, 
as  a  villain,  from  TShombe  to  Syngman  Rhee, 
and  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  De  Oaulle.  It 
has  become  excessively  expensive  for  states- 
men to  support,  or  be  friends  of,  the  United 
States.  We  depose,  undercut,  and  even  sanc- 
tion their  killing.  But  we  pour  praise  and 
cascade  money  upon  duUous  characters 
with,  at  best,  a  foot  in  both  camps — men 
like  Nehru.  Sukarno,  and  Adoula.  As  we  did 
with  Castro.     As  we  did  with  Nknmiah. 

We  upset  the  Middle  East  by  recognising 
the  Oovemment  of  Yemen,  which  tiirns  out 
to  be  completely  dominated  by  Egypt's  Nas- 
ser. We  upset  Latin  America  by  overthrow-. 
Ing  an  anti-Communist  government  in  Peru, 
where  "Che"  Guevara's  mother  Is  laboring  in 
the  hinterland  for  communism,  while  we  per- 
mit her  occasional  transit  through  Miami  to 
visit  her  Argentine  s<»i,  a  Communist  boss  of  -^ 
Cuba.  We  unnerve  the  Far  East  by  fighting 
for  continental  Vietnam  and  calmly  giving 
away  in  New  Guinea  the  anchor  of  the  op- 
posite end  of  a  Far  Eastern  defense  arc. 

Observers  look  far  and  wide  for  any  U.S. 
success.  One  reason  for  our  increasing  fail- 
ures, even  with  traditionally  friendly  nations, 
is  that  they  sense  a  lack  of  will  in  our  official 
circles  to  resist  those  who  have  vowed  to  de- 
stroy us.  T3iey  are  even  vusfiiclous  that 
some,  if  not  much,  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
being  dictated  from  Moscow. 

We  are  virtually  abandoning  the  first 
outer  ^Mtoe  area  through  which  military  at- 
tacks may  be  launched,  to  qiend  billions  on 
a  nonmllltary  mooDdoggle — the  attempt  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Matters  clearly  are  being  handled  in  such 
a  manner  aa  to  antagonize  our  allies  and 
scare  the  neutrals  away  from  ua.  It  is  re- 
counted that  an  American  showing  Bunker 
HiU  to  a  Brltlah  vlaltar  was  asked.  "Dldnt 
we  win  that  battle?" 

•T.  dont  rightly  know,"  answwed  the 
American.  "But  you  see  who  holds  the 
battlefield  now." 

After  the  "eyeball  to  eyeball"  showdown 
over  Cuba  in  October  1B82,  it  was  obvloiu 
who  remained  in  control  of  Cuba — ^Khru- 
shchev. 

Our  failures  are  being  covered  up  by  Madi- 
son Avenue  slogans,  with  a  twist  of  intellec- 
tual theory  to  make  them  palatable.  We  are 
told  we  are  dealing  in  "new  approaches." 
We  hear  witches'  words:  "first  strike,"  "sec- 
ond strike."  "black  boxes"  and  "avoiding  nu- 
clear holocausts."  Everything  is  branded 
"modem"  Instead  of  Inunatxire. 

Another  coverup  for  failxire  is  to  give  away 
o\ir  dollars  in  cascading  billions  to  provide  a 
nice  feeling  that  we  are  buying  seciuity.  if 
we  can't  get  It  otherwise,  and  to  send  out  do- 
gooder  teams  to  show  that  we  mean  well. 

The  results,  which  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
the  newspapers,  speak  for  themselves.  There 
is  an  inescapable  touch  of  comedy  about  the 
current  tragedies.  Just  as  there  is  in  bur- 
lesque. The  east  of  the  show  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  frightful  results. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— except  for  the 
chairman  who  presided  over  one  peripheral 
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stalemate  in  Korea  and  who  favors  retreat 
to  "conventional  warfare" — are  not  con- 
sulted and  are  ovemiled  by  amatexir  dvlUans. 
Bright  young  men  from  the  cloistered  halls 
of  Harvard  direct  our  military  effort,  while 
the  top  military  are  compelled  to  devote 
themselves  to  avoiding  public  ruin. 

Yet  other  groups  of  individuals,  with  no 
standing  officially  or  constitutionally,  re- 
cently have  had  a  disproportionate  influence 
upon  foreign  policy  and  upon  the  selection 
of  the  personnel  executing  it. 

Another  example  of  how  small  organiza- 
tions can  wield  great  Influence  is  the  ADA — 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action — 
formed  by  a  group  of  newsmen,  Including 
name  vrriters  like  Joseph  Alsop  and  Kenneth 
Crawford;  of  politicians,  like  Adlai  Steven- 
son; and  labor  leaders  like  Walter  Reuther. 
Prdybably  never  numbering  over  60,000,  and 
usually  far  less,  the  ADA — by  linking  propa- 
ganda with  politics  and  unionism,  by  seeking 
"quality  not  quantity" — has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  foreign  policy  and  is  plajrlng 
a  key  one  now.  Formed  by  self -designated 
"liberals"  who  declare  themselves  as  being 
anti-Communist,  it  has  been  dominated  by 
James  Wechsler  of  the  New  York  Post,  a 
former  official  of  the  Young  Communist 
League,  and  Joseph  Rauh,  who  fervently  de- 
fended William  Remington,  who  was  sent  to 
Jail  for  Communist  activities  and  killed 
there  for  other  reasons.  ADA  advocates  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China,  removal  of  American 
bases  abroad,  and  similar  policies. 

Today  its -minions  are  entrenched  in  the 
Kennedy  administration,  including  the  State 
Department. 

The  Soviets  have  Interpreted  good  will  as 
weakness  and  acted  accordingly.  Iliey  set  off 
on  otherwise  wild  adventxires  in  all  direc- 
tions, deeming  them  safe.  They  have  gained 
ground  and  have  the  initiative. 

All  people  have  an  aversion  to  facing  im- 
pleasant  facts.  Yet  our  future,  and  that  of 
our  progeny  for  generations  to  come,  depends 
on  our  achieving  quickly  a  sound  foreign 
policy.  If  we  do,  we  can  have  true  hope  for 
the  futxire.  Our  failure  to  achieve  a  single 
foreign  policy  success  recently  is  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  natural  fortimes  of  a  nation 
which  has  achieved  the  greatest  economic 
and  social  gains  in  all  history. 

We  need  to  Invoke  again  the  spirit  of 
the  past,  in  which  oxu*  successful  foreign 
policy  permitted  \is  to  become  and  remain 
a  Nation,  and  to  move  westward  across  an 
uncharted  continent  to  the  Pacific. 

Let  us  measure  our  past  against  our  pres- 
ent. Let  us,  renewing  our  spiritual  strength, 
our  high  purpose  and  our  \tnifled  will,  rewln 
the  respect.  Influence  and  leadership  we 
have  thrown  away. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Concord  to  the  Bay 
of  Pigs. 

RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  ALAN  T. 
WATERMAN,  DIRECTOR.  NATION- 
AL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  occasionally  comes  into 
the  service  of  the  Government  a  man  of 
such  outstanding  ability,  of  such  per- 
sonal integrity,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
such  winning  personality,  that  we  only 
become  completely  aware  of  his  great- 
ness as  a  result  of  his  departure  into 


private  life.  I  am  referring  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  Alan  Waterman.  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  who 
took  leave  of  the  Foundation  last  Friday. 

I  know  of  no  other  head  of  a  Oovem- 
ment agency  who  has  won  the  universal 
respect  and  warm  admiration  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  colleagues  as  has  Dr.  Water- 
man. As  the  Gist  Director  of  the  Foun- 
dation, he  has  labored  tirelessly  to 
create  an  organization  that  has  become 
vital  to  the  scientiflc  and  technological 
progress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  unques- 
tioned success  of  the  Foundation,  it  is 
difficult  from  an  exterior  point  of  view  to 
perceive  the  difficulties  which  faced  Dr. 
Waterman  when  he  took  office  in  1951. 
The  idea  of  the  Oovemment  becoming 
engaged  in  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  was  by  no  means  accepted 
in  all  Government  and  nongovernment 
quarters.  Although  the  creation  of  the 
Foundation  was  vigorously  urged  and 
supported  for  many  years  by  such  widely 
respected  and  reknown  scientists  as  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush  and  others,  the  Founda- 
tion came  into  being  only  after  5  years 
of  debate  and  a  Presidential  veto. 

Much  of  the  energies  and  resources  of 
the  Nation  were  then  being  concentrated 
on  waging  the  Korean  conflict.  The  re- 
lationship of  Government-sponsored 
basic  research  to  the  national  welfare  in 
those  troublesome  times  was  far  from 
clear.  And  there  was  no  certainty  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
would  accept  the  concept  that  a  Federal 
agency  should  engage  In  activities  that 
had  no  immediately  practical  and  per- 
ceivable application. 

Under  those  grim  auspices.  Dr.  Water- 
man took  over  with  $3.5  million  to  be- 
gin the  building  of  an  organization. 
Only  12  years  later,  the  President's  budg- 
et requested  the  appropriation  of  almost 
a  half  billion  dollars,  for  the  Foundation. 
This  contrast  gives  some  measure  of  the 
importance  the  FV>undation  has  achieved 
in  these  days  of  great  technical 
challenges. 

True,  Dr.  Waterman's  success  was  In 
a  large  measure  given  significant  support 
by  the  march  of  events  over  the  past  12 
years  that  have  even  in  that  short  time 
deeply  affected  our  way  of  life.  Never- 
theless, the  ever-increasing  importance 
of  the  Foundation  to  almost  every  agency 
of  Oovemment  is  living  testimony  to  the 
certainty,  the  sureness  and  the  cogency 
with  which  Dr.  Waterman  nurtured  the 
growth  of  the  Foundation  into  its  pres- 
ent maturi^. 

When  he  came  to  the  Foimdation  in 
1951,  he  was  no  stranger  to  Government 
service.  Beginning  with  World  War  I, 
he  served  with  the  Science  and  Research 
Division  of  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  meteorological  work. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  Joined  the 
phjrsics  department  of  Yale  University 
where  he  remained  until  1942,  when  he 
became  associated  with  the  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research  and  Development,  the 
wartime  agency  headed  by  Dr.  Vanne- 
var Bush. 

He  served  first  as  vice  chairman  of 
Division  D  of  the  National  Defense  Re- 
search Committee.  From  IMS  to  1945 
he  was  Deputy  CMef  and  later  Chief  of 


the  Office  of  Field  Service,  which  was  set 
up  to  coordinate  the  services  made  avail- 
able by  the  06RD  and  its  contractors  to 
the  Armed  Forces. 

He  came  to  his  new  position  tnan  the 
Department  of  Navy  where  he  had  been 
Deputy  Chief  and  Chief  Scientist  in  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  tram  1946  to 
1951. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  Dr.  Waterman 
was  already  deeply  aware  of  the  facts  of 
life  as  they  pertain  to  scientific  research 
and  development  conducted  by  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

I  can  testify  from  my  personal  knowl- 
edge the  respect  Dr.  Waterman  has  won 
from  Congress  for  himself  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  My  commit- 
tee, which  has  legislative  oversight  over 
the  Foundation,  has  had  Dr.  Waterman 
before  it  many  times,  often  on  matters 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Founda- 
tion, on  which  his  wisdom  and  mature 
Judgment  were  of  great  assistance  to  all 
the  members. 

He  is,  in  no  small  measure,  personally 
responsible  for  the  wide  acceptance 
throughout  America  of  the  vital  need 
for  basic  research  and  especiiUly  scien- 
tific training  in  the  development,  growth 
and  strength  of  the  Nation.  His  work, 
and  that  of  the  Foundation,  was  of  im- 
measurable value  following  the  shock  of 
Sputnik  I,  in  identif3ring  and  the  crea- 
tion of  many  of  the  resources,  both  hu- 
man and  scientific,  sordy  needed  In  the 
early  dajrs  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

And  now,  time  has  overtaken  Dr. 
Waterman.  I  think  I  q>eak  zor  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  when  I  say  that  we  all 
view  his  retirement  with  deep  and  abid- 
ing regret.  I  am  certain  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  will  always  be 
regarded  as  a  personal  monument  to  his 
vigor,  his  dedication,  and  wisdcMn.  This 
coimtry,  in  no  measurable  degree,  will 
be  more  secure,  more  mature  and  more 
progressive  as  a  result  of  his  tireless 
effort  than  it  could  otherwise  be. 

We  have  been  privileged  in  our  time 
to  know  and  to  be  associated  with  a 
great  American.  I,  and  the  members 
of  my  committee,  wish  him  all  God's 
blessings,  good  health,  and  many  more 
productive  years  in  which,  and  in  all 
good  time,  his  contributions  to  his  coun- 
try can  be  more  fully  appreciated  1:^  the 
men  and  women  who  follow  him  in  sci- 
ence and  trath. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlD  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MnxKB]  in  the  tribute  which 
he  pasrs  to  Dr.  Waterman. 

Dr.  Waterman  is  one  of  the  finest  men 
I  have  seen  in  a  position  of  Government 
leadership,  and  one  of  the  most  able. 
In  retiring  from  his  vital  role  he  does  so 
with  an  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment. He  has  directed  the  many  faceted 
program  of  the  Foundation  through  the 
years  from  its  beginning  tn  IfSl  with  an 
appropriation  of  $225.00t  to  $3X1,500.000 
In  106S,  and  a  projected  program  of  over 
half  a  bUlkm  dollars  in  1964. 
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<tee  (tf  t]  le  Foundatkmli  piurpoMs  to  to 
'  '  to  <k  Mlqpiiw  to  tliA  Moimum  Mc- 
tent  our  Hi  kkm'i  tmomom  to  tfae  Add  of 
•clenoe.  I ,  to  apeciflcaUjr  duurged  with 
looktoc  ah  Ad  and  praaoCtoc  towte  re- 
with  MM  titotfuttftp  to  the  wtwKwg 
vhtoh  to  tl  B  seed  tbat  will  «»«««*>««  tte 
lead  of  oui  Natkm  to  adence  and  tech- 
nology to  t  le  future. 

Dr.  Wate  (man  has  made  a  remarkable 
contrtoutto  i  to  dotog  thto  hj  the  man- 
ner to  wtoi  h  he  has  been  aUe  to  unite 
manj  higttj  Intrlligwit.  dynamte  and 
dedicated  i  eople  withto  the  Foundatkxi. 
Ihe  ooHcgci  and  univcraitlea.  and  the 
aclrntmc  e  immunity  as  a  whole. 

He  wiU  c  irdly  be  called  on  many  times 
to  the  fute  e  for  hto  advice  and  counsel, 
and  I  eeitamly  wish  to  Joto  to  taking  note 
of  the  tovilnable  contributions  he  has 
to  thi  i  American  people  and  to  the 
In  I  n  hto  endeavors  we  wish  him 
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LQAir  EIANK  BOARD  FOR  IN- 
CREASIN3  LIQUIDITY  RBQUIRE- 
MENTS  C  r  INSURED  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  TO 
PROVIDE  NEW  8AFBQUABE)S 
AQAINBI  FOSSmiiB  CONFLICTS 
OF  INTEIfEST  OF  DDBBCTORS  AND 
or  INSURED  8AVINOS 
LQiN    AS80CIATI0II8    AND 


ITY    TO 


AND 


Mr.  PATIEAN 


at  thto  poto 


The 
to  tha 
Ttexaar 


ME.PAT1  AR 


have 
mittm 
Onaof 

the  Bretton 


at.  Speaker,  I  ask 
c^msent  to  extend  my  remaxks 
to  the  Rbcosb  and  inchide 
liatter. 

li  there   objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 

noobJactian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

three  bUto  at  the  request 

af  tike  Treaaory. 

HJL  7401.  woidd  amend 

Act  to 


authortaethe  VS.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
nattonal  Bank  for  Reeonstnastioa  and 
Devetopment— tfae  Worid  Bank— to  vote 
for  an  increase  of  $1  bUUon  to  the  au- 
thorised eapital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

The  purpose  of  thto  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  to  to  permit  certato  new  natlMis 
to  Joto  the  Workl  Bank  and  to  subscribe 
to  the  stock  of  the  Bank.  It  would  not 
tovohre  any  addittonal  funds  from  the 
United  States  or  the  commitment  of  any 
additional  funds  from  the  United  Stetes. 

The  second  bUl.  ILR.  1409.  would  pro- 
vide for  Increased  participation  by  the 
United  Stotes  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

Spectfksally.  thto  bill  would  permit  the 
UJEL  Governor  of  the  Bank  to  vote  for 
three  resototions  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
These  resolutions  would  accomplish  the 
following  objectives: 

First,  provide  for  an  increase  to  the 
Bank's  authorised  callable  capital  stock 
by  $1  billion,  of  which  the  US.  propor- 
tionate share  would  be  $411,760,000; 
second,  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  fund  for  special  opera- 
tions of  $73.2  million,  of  which  the  U.S. 
proportionate  share  would  be  $50  mil- 
lion, and;  third,  provide  for  an  increase 
to  the  autbrariaed  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  by  an  additional  $300  million,  to 
order  to  provide  for  the  admission  of 
new  members,  and  to  provide  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Board  of  the  Executive 
Directors  by  one  member  to  the  event 
new  members  are  admitted  with  ci4>ital 
sufaecripti<ms  of  $220  million  or  more. 
The  United  States  would  not  subscribe 
to  any  portion  of  the  Increased  author- 
ised capital  stock. 

Presidait  K«uiedy  advised  Congress 
to  hto  budget  message  that  Congress 
would  be  asked  to  authorise  the  partici- 
pation fay  the  United  Stotes  to  enlarg- 
ing the  resources  of  thto  Bank.  The 
IMPopoeed  increases  will  not  become  ef- 
fective unless  agreement  by  members  of 
the  Bank  to  received  prior  to  December 
31  of  thto  year,  and  it  to  therefore  urgent 
that  Congress  give  prompt  c(»sideration 
to  thto  legislation. 

The  third  bill.  HJL  7404.  comprises 
the  administration's  recommoKled  al- 
ternative to  legislation  which  the  Con- 
gress has  beoi  considering  to  increase 
the  maximum  insurance  coverage  under 
the  Federal  D^iXMit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  fran  the  present 
$10,000  per  todlvidual  accoimt  to  a  inro- 
posed  $25,000  per  individual  account. 

I  am  totnducing  thto  bill  only  because 
the  Secretary  <rf  the  Treasury  has  re- 
quested ito  introduetitm.  and  I  believe 
the  usual  protocol  calto  for  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  whom  an  Executive 
message  to  referred  to  totroduce  such 
UDs,  to  order  that  the  admintotration's 
request  for  legislation  may  be  considered 
and  may  be  a  matter  of  record.  While 
I  would  not  wish  to  say  anjrthlng  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  thto  particular 
bill,  prior  to  its  consideration,  I  would 
Uke  to  state,  however,  that  thto  to  not  a 
bill  which  I  would  introduce  on  my  own 
bdbalf .  Tlw  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  provided  a  seetion-by-section  anal- 


ysto  of  thto  bill,  which  I  am  inserting  to 

the  Raoosa  at  thto  potot 

SitrriUM  -BT-SscTioir  Akaltsb  or  tmx  Pso- 

FOSID  VteSBAL  OBFUSIT  AND  SBAkX  ACCOUNT 

iRsxriAzrai  Act  or  1983 

Section  1  would  tnUtle  the  bill  the  "Fed- 
eral Depoelt  and  Ethare  Account  Insurance 
Act  of  1963." 

oovauOK  or  vksoramce 
Sections  3  and  8  would  increase  from 
$10,000  to  915,000  the  maximum  amounts  of 
Insurance  coverage  per  deposit  or  share  ac- 
coimt provided  by  the  VMeral  Deposit  In- 
surance Oorporatlon  and  the  FMeral  Savings 
and  Loan  Insuranca  Corporation. 

Seetfcm  9  also  provldaa  that  in  the  case 
of  a  bank  dosing  prior  to  September  21,  1950, 
the  maKtmum  amount  of  the  insured  deposit 
of  any  depositor  Shan  be  $5,000,  and  In  the 
ease  of  a  bank  closing  on  or  after  September 
ai.  1950.  and  prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  thU 
bill,  the  nuudBram  amount  of  the  insured 
dqxMlt  of  any  depositor  shall  be  $10,000. 

Section  S  provides  that  the  higher  coverage 
for  Federal  savings  and  loan  insurance  shall 
not  be  ai^Ueable  to  certain  claims  arising 
from  default  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  bill. 

DfTIBSST    AMD   DIVIDEND    XATSS 

Sections  4  and  6  would  change  from  a 
mandatory  to  a  standi^  basis  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  limit  the  rates  of  Interest 
that  may  be  paid  by  member  banks  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  ot  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  to  limit  the  rates  of 
interest  or  dividends  which  may  be  paid  by 
Insured   nonmember   banks    (including   in- 
sxired  mutual  savings  banks)   on  time  and 
savings  deposits.     The   authority  could   be 
invoked   (1)    if  required   by  general  credit 
conditions  or  to  prevent  competitive  prac- 
tices that  would  endanger  the  safety  and 
solvency  of  such  banks,  and  (2)  when  con- 
sistent with  policies  to  promote  economic 
stability  and  mftTimum   emplojrment,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  foster  free  competitive 
enterprise  and  the  general  welfare.     Such 
sections  further  provide  for  the  exercise  by 
the  Board  of  Oovemots  of  its  limiting  au- 
thority after  consultation  with  Federal  De- 
posit   Insurance    Corporation    and    Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  exercise  by 
the  Board  ot  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  of  Its  Uniltlpg 
authority  after  consiatatlon  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.     However,  foreign  official  de- 
posits, which  presently  are  exempted  from 
limitation  until  1965,  would  not  be  subject 
to  this  standby  authority  until  expiration 
of  tills  existing  exemption.    Any  limitations 
on  Interest  rates  established  under  these  sec- 
tions ootild  differ  for  different  classes  of  de- 
posits or  banks  on  various  bases,  including 
the  location  of  the  depositors. 

BeetUm  •  wovld  grant  standby  authority 
to  the  Federal  Boom  Loan  Bank  Board,  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Ihsuranee  Corpora- 
tion, to  limit  the  rates  of  tntereat  or  divi- 
dends which  saay  be  paid  by  members  of 
any  Federal  Home  Loan  bank  (other  than 
thoee  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation),  and  by  Institutions  the 
accounts  of  vrtileh  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insuranos  Oorporatlon. 
The  criteria  for  invoking  such  authority 
would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Ccrporatton.  Tbsra  la  no  existing  statutory 
authority  la  tha  Fsdsral  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  Umlt  tha  nUas  of  such  Interest  or 
dividends. 


Sectton  7  would  iwvlsa  and  Improvs  tha 
present  Uquldl^  requirement  tor  iastltutlaas 
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which  are  members  of  a  Federal  home  loan 
bank  or  the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  Hia  present  general  liquidity 
requirement  of  4  to  8  percent  In  cash  and 
obligations  of  the  Uhited  States  of  a  mem- 
ber's obligations  on  withdrawable  accounts 
would  be  replaced  by  a  general  Uquidlty  re- 
quirement of  not  less  than  4  percent  nor 
more  than  10  percent  of  a  member's  obliga- 
tions on  withdrawable  accounts  and  borrow- 
ings. The  Federal  Home  Locm  Bank  Board 
is  also  accorded  clearer  and  broader  author- 
ity to  specify  the  proportion  of  cash  and 
the  type  and  maturity  of  obligations  eligible 
for  meeting  the  general  requirement.  The 
accounting  and  enforcement  provisions  are 
improved  and  made  more  explicit. 

In  addition,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  im- 
pose a  special  liquidity  requirement  on  an 
institution  or  group  of  institutions  if,  in  the 
Board's  opinion,  the  asset  composition  or 
quality,  the  structure  of  the  liabilities  and 
withdrawable  accounts,  or  the  ratio  of  non- 
withdrawable  capital,  sxuplus  and  reserves 
to  withdrawable  accounts  of  the  institution 
or  institutions,  requires  a  further  limitation 
of  risk  to  protect  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  the  institution  or  institutions.  The  total 
of  the  general  and  special  liquidity  require- 
ments could  not  exceed  15  percent  of  with- 
drawable accounts  and  borrowings.  Thxis, 
the  Board  would  be  provided  with  explicit 
supplementary  powers  of  a  kind  that  have, 
in  practice,  long  been  exercised  in  the  bank- 
ing Industry  on  the  basis  of  established  tradi- 
tion and  supervisory  authority. 

The  provisions  of  section  7  would  continue 
the  present  authority  accorded  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  by  section  5A 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  over 
mutual  savings  banks  which  become  members 
of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank.  Similarly,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insxirance  Corporation,  for 
those  mutual  savings  banlcs  insured  by  it, 
would  continue  to  be  the  primary  authority 
in  the  examination,  supervision,  or  regula- 
tion of  any  such  bank,  and  nothing  in  this 
bill  is  Intended  to  affect  or  alter  that 
'  situation. 

•XBXRVXS  AND  DIVmXNDS  OF  rSDESAL  HOUX  LOAN 
BANKS 

Section  8  would  amend  the  present  law 
relating  to  the  reserves  and  dividends  of  each 
Federal  home  loan  bank  so  as  to  limit  divi- 
dends to  not  more  than  6  percent  per  annum 
on  paid-in  capital.  It  is  the  intent  of  this 
section  that  the  excess  net  earnings  of  a 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  after  its  reserves 
have  reached  100  percent  of  paid-in  capi- 
tal and  all  allocations  and  charge-offs  re- 
quired by  the  Board  have  been  provided  for 
and  all  dividend  claims  have  been  fully  met, 
should  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

CONTLICTS  or  INTEREST 

Section  9  would  extend  the  statutory  non- 
criminal conflict-of-interest  and  related  re- 
straints now  applicable  to  member  banks, 
and  as  strengthened  by  section  10.  to  insxired 
nonmember  banks,  subject  to  supervision 
and  regulation  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.  (Conflict-of-interest 
restraints  for  insxired  nonmember  banks  are 
now  effectuated  by  administrative  action  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insiurance  Corporation.) 
The  statutory  restraints  provided  pertain  to 
specified  transactions  between  insured  non- 
member  banks  and  their  directors,  officers, 
employees,  attorneys,  or  affiliates,  including 
the  piirchase  or  sale  of  securities  or  other 
property,  loans  or  extensions  of  credit  and 
investments,  and  preclude,  except  in  limited 
classes  of  cases  aUowed  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  certain  persons 
prtmarUy  engaged  in  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  securities  from  serving  at  the  same  time 
as  officers,  directors,  or  employees  of  such 
banks.  In  addition  to  the  specific  statutory 
prohibitions,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 


Corporation  would  also  be  auth(»1aed  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  at  their  dis- 
cretion to  assure  that  directors  and  oOeers 
do  not  participate  In  transactions  that  would 
result  in  a  oonfllct  of  their  personal  Interest 
with  those  ot  the  bank  they  serve.  Such 
section,  however,  would  permit  a  nonmember 
Insured  bank  to  extend  credit  to  any  execu- 
tive officer  thereof  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $6,000,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  first  mortgage 
loan  on  a  home  owned  and  occupied  or  to  be 
owned  and  occupied  by  such  officer,  In  such 
amoiint  as  the  Federal  Deposit  insurance 
Corporation  may  prescribe,  provided  that 
the  terms  of  any  such  loan  are  not  more 
favorable  than  those  extended  to  other  bor- 
rowers. 

Section  9(c)  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
20  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  deal- 
ing with  transactions  with  affiliates.  The 
term  "affiliate,"  with  respect  to  any  Insured 
State  nonmember  bank,  is  defined  so  as  to 
Include  any  organization  that  would  be  an 
affiliate  or  holding  company  affiliate  of  such 
bank  under  section  2  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933,  even  though  such  bank  is  not  a  member 
bank  to  which  the  definition  in  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933  is  limited. 

Section  10  wo\ild  strengthen  the  noncrimi- 
hal  conflict-of-interest  restraints  with  re- 
spect to  transactions  between  National  and 
State  member  banks  and  their  directors,  offi- 
cers, and  affiliates  subject  to  supervision  and 
regulation  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  respec- 
tively, iMinclpally  by  adding  a  paragraph  per- 
mitting the  relevant  supervisory  authority  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  supplement- 
ing speciflc  present  statutory  prohibitions,  at 
their  discretion,  in  conflict-of-interest  situa- 
tions. Limitations  on  loans  by  member 
banks  to  their  affiliates  would  be  tightened 
in  certain  respect  and  for  this  purpose  the 
definition  of  affiliates  would  be  broadened. 
(Similar  limitations  wotdd  be  made  appli- 
cable to  nonmember  insured  banks  under 
provisions  of  section  9.)  Such  section,  how- 
ever, would  increase  from  $2,600  to  $6,000  the 
amount  of  credit  that  could  be  extended  by 
a  member  bank  to  any  executive  officer  and 
permit  a  first  mortgage  loan  from  a  member 
bank  to  any  executive  officer  on  a  home 
owned  and  occupied  or  to  be  owned  and 
occupied  by  such  office^  in  such  amount  as 
may  be  determined  by  regulation,  provided 
that  the  terms  of  such  loan  are  not  more 
favorable  than  those  extended  to  other 
borrowers. 

Section  10  also  provides  exemptions  with 
respect  to  limitations  on  investments  that 
meml>er  banks  may  make  in  their  affiliates. 
( Section  9  would  provide  like  exemptions  tor 
insured  State  nonmember  banks.) 

Section  11  would  provide  for  noncriminal 
conflict-of-interest  restraints  with  respect  to 
transactions  between  institutions  which  are 
members  of  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
(other  than  those  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation)  or  institutions 
the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  officers,  directors,  employees,  or  at- 
torneys of  such  institutions.  Prohibited 
transactions  would  include  the  making  or 
purchEise  of  any  loans,  and  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  securities  or  other  property,  between 
the  institution  and  any  such  party,  or  any 
partnership  or  trust  in  which  they  have  any 
interest,  or  any  corporation  In  wliich  any 
such  party  owns,  controls,  or  holds  with 
power  to  vote  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities,  or  in  which  all 
such  parties  own,  control,  or  hold  with  power 
to  vote  more  than  25  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing voting  securities.  An  Institution  would 
be  permitted  to  make  loans  on  the  security 
of  a  first  lien  on  a  home  owned  and  occupied 
by  a  director,  officer,  employee,  or  attorney  of 
the  Institution,  in  such  amount  as  may  be 
permitted  by  regulation  of  the  Board,  and 
to  make  other  locms  of  a  type  that  It  may 


lawfully  make  to  any  such  psrty,  to  an  ag- 
gregate amount  not  exceeding  10,000,  pro- 
vided that  the  tenns  of  any  snCh  loans  are 
not  more  favorable  than  thoae  extended  to 
other  borrowers. 

Section  11  would  Ineorporate  Into  law  ap- 
plying to  the  above  member  and  Insured  as- 
sociations much  of  the  substance  of  current 
conflict  of  interest  regulations  governing  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations,  and  it  is 
also  roughly  analogous  to  the  noncriminal 
conflict  of  interest  provisions  which  sections 
9  and  10  would  extend  to  member  and  non- 
member  banks.  In  addition  to  the  restraints 
spedilsd  In  this  section,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  Is  extended  the  Tight  to  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  to  assure  that 
directors  and  officers  do  not  participate  In 
transactions  that  would  result  in  a  conflict 
of  their  own  personal  interests  with  thoee  of 
the  institution  which  they  serve.  (The 
statement  In  subsection  (e)  of  section  11 
that  directors  and  officers  occupy  a  fiduciary 
relationship  to  the  institution  of  which  they 
are  directors  or  officers,  and  to  its  sharehold- 
ers and  stockholders,  is  declaratory  of  a  com- 
mon law  principle  which  has  been  upheld  by 
the  courts.) 

Section  12  would  extend  to  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  the  same  requirements,  responsibili- 
ties, and  penalties  as  are  applicable  to  ex- 
aminers \mder  the  National  Bank  Act  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Subject  to  such 
limitations  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  prescribe,  they  would  have  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  the  same  powers 
and  privileges  as  are  vested  by  law  In  such 
examiners. 

Section  13  would  make  certain  criminal 
provisions  relating  to  conflict  of  interest  now 
applicable  to  insured  banks  also  applicable  to 
officers,  directors,  or  employees  of  institu- 
tions which  are  members  of  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  or  the  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  and  to  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  This  section  would  permit  public  ex- 
aminers to  obtain  home  loans  from  insured 
institutions  which  they  may  examine. 


XrrxCTIVX  DATE 

Section  14  would  provide  for  the  act  to 
take  effect  on  January  1.  1964. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPS  CARRYINQ 
OVER  50  PERCENT  OP  CUBAN 
CARGO 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reylse  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
in  the  morning  Washington  Post  in  an 
interpretive  article  suggesting  how  little 
trade  with  Cuba  by  the  free  world  con- 
tinues entlUed  "United  States  Now 
Grouping  for  New  Measures  Against  Red 
Cuba" — quoting— "but  the  fact  to  that 
the  shipping  problem  to  now  almost  in- 
significant." 

I  also  read  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  a 
very  interesting  and  enlightening  article 
that  I  think  better  puts  in  focus  what  the 
continuing  free  world  shipping  to  Cuba 
amounts  to.  It  also  shows  how  com- 
pletely inefTective  the  administration's 
announced  Cuban  trade  ban  pro- 
gram, which  many  of  us  said  would  be 
ineffective  at  the  time,  is  as  It  relates  to 
cutting  off  free  world  shipping  to  Cuba. 
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ttiat  the  admlniatnttion  1* 
largely  Ineffdcttve  in  getting  prlndpallar 
the  Brttkh.  (  reek,  and  LetMMoeae  to  oeaae 
such  trade.  The  article  which  I  ette  U 
from  the  todur's  Baltimore  Son  entitled 
Tlree  Woridlshlpe"— now  listen  to  this 
and  this  Is  nm  IneffeetiTe  the  adminis- 
tration's pra^nun  Is— 'Tree  World  Ships 
carrying  ore  r  SO  Percent  of  Cuban  Car- 
go." Ftee  lorid  ships  are  still  trans- 
porting nm«  than  SO  percent  of  all  goods 
moTing  In  ar  d  out  of  Cuba  according  to 
an  analysts  of  recent  issue  of  Lloyd's 
Weridy  Shlpiing  Index.  A  breakdown 
Indicates  that  53.6  percent  of  shilling 
wltti  Cuba  tc  day  is  by  the  free  world  as 
the  term  is  defined  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 
The  articli 
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Longshore  has  its  own 

all   ships   and   ahipowners 

<  !uba.  aa  weU  aa  agalnat  aU 

to  and  from  Russia. 

it»  and  Labor  Departments 

Ipeany  to  intercede  and  set  «q» 

work  as  a  liaison  between  the 

3oTamment  afleneies.    How- 


•fer.  he  has  made  no  moTe  toward  this  end 
since  the  initial  meeting  on  April  9. 

The  BrltiA  Goremment  haa  aald  that  It 
eould  not  interfere  with  Ita  ahipowners.  par- 
tteulariy  those  which  are  on  long-term  char- 
ter, such  as  the  tankera  which  have  been 
sailing  regxilarly  between  RussU  and  Cuba. 

It  Is  understood  that  those  long-term 
chartos  with  the  London  OTerseas  and 
Bethymnla  and  Kulukundls  group  expire  this 
month. 

Many  will  be  watching  to  see  whether  they 
are  renewed  or  an  attempt  Is  made  to  remove 
them  from  this  trade. 

CAsaT  pxraoLxmc  paoDucTS 

nieee  particular  tankers  have  been  carry- 
ing the  largeet  portion  of  the  petroleum 
products  to  Cuba,  outside  of  that  moving 
on  Russian-flag  veeeels. 

Some  <a  the  British  ships  shown  in  Lloyds 
as  trading  with  Cuba  are  doing  so  from 
Red  China.  Tlie  Vercharmian  was  headed 
for  Dalren.  China,  from  Manzanillo,  Cub*, 
when  it  struck  a  submerged  object  in  Yoko- 
hama on  July  S. 

The  Brltiah-flag  Yunglutaton  was  headed 
for  China  from  Cuba,  as  was  Its  sister  ship 
Yungfutary. 

The  June  19  Lloyd's  Index  shows  182  ships 
engaged  in  trade  to  and  from  Cuba,  with  67 
of  theee  Russian.  31  Cuban,  7  Bast  German, 
3  Biilgarlan.  and  3  Csechoelovakian.  The 
others  were  free  world. 

Some  of  theee  same  ships  were  included 
in  the  July  3  list  because  there  was  no  later 
data  available  on  them. 

' )     TBUa  LAST  POBT  OF  CAU. 

Lloyd'a  Weekly  Shipping  Index  is  Just  what 
ita  name  indlcatea  a  weekly  recording  of 
all  merchant  ahlp  movements  in  the  world. 
It  tells  the  last  port  of  call  of  each  vess^ 
and  its  destination,  aa  well  as  any  stops  in 
between. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  reports 
on  Russian  and  Cuban  ships  are  usually, 
further  behind  than  the  others,  particularly 
if  in  ports  of  those  countries.  This  is  be- 
lieved due  to  the  unwlllingnees  ot  these  par- 
ticiilar  nations  to  cooperate. 

A  representative  of  Lloyd's  in  every  port 
in  the  world  wires  data  on  ships  in  that  port 
every  week.  The  book  Is  compiled  and  sent 
out  to  the  subscribers  within  a  matter  of 
8  daya,  although  more  than  13,000  ships  are 
Usted.  I 

In  recent  weeks  nearly  half  of  the 
tankers  going  to  Cuba  are  from  the  free 
world.  15  out  of  35.  The  British.  Greek 
and  Lebanese  ships,  numbering  32,  28 
and  16  respectively  exceeded  the  shipping 
of  Russia  which  was  59  in  number.  Some 
of  the  British  ships  are  trading  between 
Cuba  and  Red  China. 

It  looks  as  if  the  only  effective  weap- 
on being  used  in  the  United  States  or 
by  our  country  to  cut  off  such  trade  with 
Communist  Cuba  Is  the  International 
Ij(mgshoremen's  Union  and  the  Labor 
Department  in  concert  with  the  State  De- 
partm^it  are  trying  to  discourage  this 
effort. 

This  clearly  exemplifies  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  the  New  Frontier  in  combating 
Castro's  communism  in  Cuba  or  in  this 
heml^here  when,  after  great  fanfare  in 
announcing  the  trade  ban.  it  is  proven 
to  be  so  ineffective  as  to  permit  over  50 
percent  of  trade  with  Cuba  to  still  be 
carried  on  by  the  free  world. 

It  is  aboul  time  that  the  New  Frontier 
invoked  a  meaningful  trade  ban  and  not 
one  full  of  loopholes.  It  Is  time  to  deny 
admission  to  U.S.  ports  to  any  business 
or  country  that  continues  to  do  business 
with  Castro.  This  is  the  trade  ban  that 
should  have  been  put  Into  effect  in  the 


first  place.  Half  measures  by  the  ad- 
ministration has  resulted  in  over  half  <tf 
Castro's  shipping  to  continue  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  free  woild. 


BCEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKINQ  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  429  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Retolxfcd,  That  dtuing  the  rwnalnder  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  Congreas.  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  ahaU  be  composed 
of  thirty-three  members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


U.S.  BALANCE-OF-PATMENTS 
PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cmns]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTia.  Bfr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Joint  Econmnic  C(xnmittee 
started  public  hearings  on  the  question 
involving  the  U.S.  balance-of -payments 
problem.  Secretary  Dillon  was  a  witness 
and  is  now  back  this  afternoon  to  con- 
tinue his  testimony.  I  have  taken  this 
time  to  discuss  some  of  the  aspects  of 
this  problem  of  the  chronic  deficit  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  the  re- 
lated drain  in  our  gold  reserves.  These 
are  related  problons  which  have  moved 
in  recent  years  from  relative  obscurity 
to  the  front  pages  of  the  Nation's  news- 
papers. There  is  a  mounting  awareness 
both  here  and  overseas  that  failure  to 
solve  the  problem  could  result  in  what 
has  been  aptly  called  the  ghastly  alter- 
native—the collapse  of  the  free  world's 
trade  and  payments  system. 

Another  duiger— less  dramatic  but  of 
great  potential  harm  to  the  Interests  of 
America  and  the  entire  free  world — arises 
from  a  continuation  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  and  gold  drain.  Un- 
less the  deficit  is  eliminated — and  soon — 
the  dollar's  key  International  role  may 
be  gradually  eroded  away  by  the  Insidious 
piling  up  of  restrictions  on  foreign  trans- 
actions. 

The  trend  in  this  direction  may  have 
already  begun.  Tourists'  duty-free  im- 
ports have  been  reduced  frmn  $500  to 
$100;  more  and  more  U.S.  aid  has  been 
tied  to  purchases  in  this  country;  Amer- 
icans have  been  prohibited  from  buying 
and  holding  gold  overseas;  and  last 
year's  tax  bill  struck  at  UJ3.  investment 
overseas  in  so-called  "tax  havens." 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  is  an 
Increasing  sentiment  in  favor  of  new  re- 
strictions on  capital  movements  and  a 
mounting  tempo  of  appeals  for  retalia- 
tory action  by  the  United  States  against 
the  restrictive  policies  of  the  Eur(H>ean 
Common  Market.  The  United  States 
cannot  stand  idly  by  while  the  Common 
Market  implements  a  policy  ot  discrim- 
ination against  our  goods.  But  if  the 
United  States  lmi;>ose8  new  trade  restric- 
tions— as  we  did  when  we  initiated  in- 
creases in  duties  on  carpets  and  glass 
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last  year— protectionist  forces  In  the 
EEC  will  be  fortified.  The  result  is  likely 
to  be  coimter-retaliatory  mores  by  the 
EEC.  which  is  precisely  what  hmwened 
in  the  carpets  and  glass  example. 

Unless  vigorous  and  determined  action 
of  a  fundamental  nature  is  forthcom- 
ing in  the  near  future  the  collapse  of 
the  international  monetary  system  or  a 
gradual  erosion  of  the  dollar's  tntema- 
tional  role  remain  a  distinct  and  dis- 
turbing possibility. 

Clearly  the  fact  that  the  payments 
deficit  is  stm  with  us  proves  that  by  and 
large  the  measures  taken  to  date  have 
been  mere  palliatives.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  export  promoUon,  attempts  to  lure 
foreign' tourists  to  our  shores,  the  reduc- 
tion of  nonessential  Govemmeiit  aid  ex- 
penditures overseas,  the  sale  of  military 
eqali>ment  to  our  allies  or  any  of  the 
other  nonrestrictive  methods  adopted  to 
cut  the  deficit.  These  measures  are  use- 
ful and  should  be  pursued,  but  we  must 
recognize  that  they  are  not  sufficient' to 
the  task.  More  fundamental  correctives 
are  called  for. 

Deficits  do  not  happen  by  accident. 
In  large  part,  they  are  caused  by  the 
economic  policies  of  the  deficit  countries 
as  well  as  by  those  of  the  surplus  coun- 
tries. Administration  policies  to  stimu- 
late what  it  regards  as  our  tired  and 
undernourished  domestic  economy  not 
only  tie  Its  hands  in  pursuing  policies 
which  could  eliminate  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  but.  at  least  In  the 
shortrun,  they  may  serve  to  aggravate 
the  problem.  As  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settiements  said  in  Its  March 
1963  report: 

The  else  of  the  deficit  in  the  balanee  of 
paymenta.  and  Ita  persistenoe,  Impoees  limi- 
tations on  the  qieed  with  which  expansion 
of  the  economy  can  be  safely  promoted. 

Ironically,  the  fact  is  that  the  pay- 
ments problem  itself  acts  as  a  drag  on 
our  domestic  economy.  As  one  distin- 
guished economist  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee: 

What  can  really  caxise  a  threat  to  employ- 
ment Is  a  contin\ution  of  our  balanoe-of- 
p»yments  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unwillingness  of  the 
administration  to  set  priorities  among 
its  economic  goals  is  making  it  impossible 
to  realize  any  of  them.  The  administra- 
tion must  abandon  its  wishful  thinking 
and  face  squarely  up  to  the  fact  that 
eliminating  the  payments  deficit  should 
receive  top  priority  on  its  economic 
agenda.  The  urgency  of  the  problem 
and  the  international  and  domestic  re- 
percussions which  could  follow  continued 
failure  to  eliminate  it  point  to  the  need 
for  a  basic  reorientation  of  policy.  Con- 
tinued vacillation  between  the  impera- 
tives of  domestic  and  international  eco- 
nomic policy  courts  both  domestic  and 
international  economic  chaos. 

My  intention  in  this  discussion  is  to 
take  a  new  look  at  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem,  then  analyse  ttie  defects 
of  current  administration  policy,  and 
finally  point  to  what  I  believe  are  the 
more  vigorous  steps  which  must  be  taken 
before  fundamental  correctives  can 
operate. 

By  now  the  facts  are  well  known  and 
bear  only  brief  repetition.    The  United 


States  has  had  a  deficit  in  its  balance 
of  pasrmentB  each  3^ear.  except  <me.  since 
1950.  Until  1958,  these  deficits  and  the 
losses  of  gold  related  to  them  were  not 
regarded  with  oonoem;  indeed,  they 
were  necessary  in  order  to  increase 
International  monetary  reserves.  With- 
out the  increases  In  liquidity  provided  by 
U.S.  deficits  and  gokl  losses,  it  is  difOeult 
to  imagine  how  a  free  and  healthy  post- 
war international  trade  and  payments 
system  would  have  been  restored. 

Since  1958,  however,  both  the  deficits 
and  the  gold  outfiow  have  been  substan- 
tially larger  and  have  shown  a  stubborn 
resistance  to  improvement.  "Hie  com- 
monly heard  assertion  that  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
toward  reducing  the  deficit  is  mislead- 
ing and  falls  to  take  account  of  the 
effects  on  the  official  computation  of  the 
numerous  special  techniques  which  have 
evolved  to  finance  the  deficit.  Accord- 
ing to  the  London  Economist,  the  use  of 
these  special  techniques  has  distorted 
the  normal  ofBdal  computation  in  a 
major  way  so  that  the  UJB.  balance-of- 
payments  figures  "now  mean  less  than 
ever." 

These  techniques — ^which  I  have  char- 
acterized as  bon:t>wlng  from  the  fu- 
ture— include,  among  others,  the  pre- 
payment of  foreign  debts,  which  served 
to  reduce  the  deficit  by  nearly  $700  mil- 
lion in  1961  and  again  in  1962;  the  sale 
to  foreign  governments  of  UJ3.  Treasury 
bonds  denominated  In  foreign  curren- 
cies: the  advance  commitment  of  foreign 
funds  for  military  purchases  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  payment  of  the 
TJS.  subscription  to  certain  International 
organizations  in  nonnegotiable,  non- 
interest-bearing  securities  instead  of 
dollars. 

In  a  lengthy  correqiMndence  which  I 
conducted  in  April  and  May  with  Secre- 
tary Dillon  on  these  subjects — see  Coir- 
GussiOKAL  RccORO,  May  6,  1963.  pages 
7850-7851,  and  May  23. 1963,  pages  9247- 
9248—1  pointed  out  that  without  these 
special  techniques  the  deficit  in  1962 
would  have  been  about  $3.6  billion.  Al- 
though the  Secretary  declined  to  make 
an  estimate  of  what  the  deficit  would 
have  been  without  the  use  of  these  tech- 
niques, he  did  not  dispute  my  estimate. 
Furthermore,  oonfirmaticm  of  my  esti- 
mate has  been  provided  by  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  esteemed  International 
economists.  Prof.  Robert  Triflln  of  Yale 
University.  Professor  Triflln  has  shown 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  official  finance 
needed  altogether  in  1962,  the  deficit 
was  still  in  the  $3.5  bilUon  range,  which 
means  that  there  has  been  no  real 
Improvement  on  the  worst  of  previous 
srears.  The  $3.2  billion  official  deficit  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1963 — seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate — confirms  the  belief 
that  no  real  progress  has  been  made  in 
eliminating  the  deficit. 

The  special  financing  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  Treasury  to  bridge  the 
gap  imUl  balance-of-pa3rments  equilib- 
rium is  achieved  provide  a  useful  func- 
tion in  soaking  up  excess  dollars  and  thus 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  Immediate  gold 
losses.  Both  Secretary  Dillon  and  Under 
Secretary  Roosa  have  cautioned,  how- 
ever, that  the  use  of  the  special  tech- 


niques is  no  substitute  tor  a  solution  to 
the  balance-of  ^^aymoito  problem.  As 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
said  so  weU  in  its  1968  report: 

TTiere  Is  a  vast  dlfferenoc  between  buying 
time  and  making  time. 

This  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in 
mind.  Peihaps  the  prinmry  drawback  of 
the  ingenious  Treasury  arrangements  is 
that  they  could  obscure  the  magnitude 
of  the  trouble  that  may  lie  ahead  by 
*^rettying  up"  our  balance-of -payments 
record  and  by  postponing — ^but  not  pre- 
venting— ^heavy  future  gold  losses. 

In  sum,  since  1949 — when  UJ3.  gold 
stocks  stood  at  a  high  of  $24.6  billion — 
the  UJ3.  has  had  a  net  loss  of  nearly  $9 
billion  In  gold,  reducing  our  reserves  to 
about  $15.7  billion.  Of  this  amount, 
about  $12  billion  is  required  as  backing 
for  our  currency,  leaving  less  than  $4 
billion  is  so-called  free  gold  to  meet  for- 
eign claims.  The  total  of  potential 
claims  now  outstanding  against  this 
free  gold  amounts  to  about  $25  bilUon. 

These  short-term  dollar  holdings  of 
foreign  official  bodies  and  private  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  of  international  orga- 
nizations, pose  no  problem  for  the  United 
States  so  long  as  foreigners  are  willing  to 
hold  dollars  rather  than  gold.  Indeed, 
even  a  continuation  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  would  be  no  cause  for  con- 
cern if  foreigners  would  be  willing  to  go 
on  accumulating  dollar  balances.  Hie 
problem  arises  because  of  the  ever-pres- 
ent possiblity  tliat  a  sudden  and  large- 
scale  liquidation  of  foreign  dollar  bal- 
ances eould  lead  to  devahmtion. 

If  confidence  in  the  dollar  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  United  States  must  ad- 
here to  its  policy  of  selling  gold  for  dol- 
lars at  the  fixed  rate  of  $35  an  ounce. 
But  as  foreign  dollar  balances  increase 
as  a  result  of  U.S.  payments  deficit  our 
willingness — not  to  speak  of  our  abil- 
ity— to  maintain  this  policy  is  called  into 
question.  Mounting  claims  against  a 
shrinking  gold  stock  cause  jitters  In 
Europe  which  are  reflected  in  Increasing 
gold  sales.  That  is  why  elimination  of 
the  iMdance-of-payments  deficit  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  should  be  the  first 
imperative  of  U.S.  economic  policy. 

Confidence  in  the  dollar  depends  upon 
another  factor.  In  his  March  1962  re- 
port to  the  Presidoit  on  the  balance  of 
paymoits.  Secretary  DQlon  said  that 
since  the  dollar  was  ultimately  a  claim 
on  the  Nation's  resources,  its  reliability 
depended  upon  that  claim  being  "undi- 
luted by  inflation,  creeping  or  rapid." 
Therefore,  avoidance  of  inflation  should 
by  the  second  imperative  of  a  balance-of- 
payments  policy. 

And  I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
week  before  last  I  cast  a  vote  against  the 
-lumed  services  appropriation  bill,  can- 
ning attention  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  American  security  today  is  this 
continued  deficit  financing  upon  the  part 
of  our  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  WashingtoiL 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  the  speech  he  has  made  here  on  a  very 
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dUBeOtt  lobj  Bct;  one  I  believe  to  be  per- 
haps the  mc  Bt  importaiit  subject  before 
ttMlfftttoB.  I  have  tried  M  beet  I  could 
to  hrlnf  thii  matter  to  the  attentioD  of 
the  people  o '  my  distrtct  and  the  people 
of theSUteitf Waehtngton.  Ittenotan 
eohJeet  to  dleeun  In  terms  that  the 
penon  can  understand,  but  I 
thhik  tt  Is  of  the  greatest  hnportanoe.  I 
think,  as  th  i  ventleman  has  said,  that 
these  defldli  in  balance  of  payments 
have  been  dx  essed  up  to  look  better  than 
they  actuatis  are  because  of  this  prepay- 
ment of.  yot  might  say.  the  prlncfpal 
payment  ahi  ad  of  a  due  date  or  before 
the  time  whsn  the  money  was  actually 
due. 

West  Qen  lany  and  nrance  and  other 
countries  have  done  this.  Then  when 
we  find  that  re  have  to  give  I O  ITs  to  the 
tune  of  $521  minion  to  countries  when 
they  present  their  bills  for  payment,  or 
their  dollars  for  payment  In  gold.  Un- 
der these  dn  umstances  this  country  has 
become  invol  red  in  a  i»«tty  knot^  prob- 
lem. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  can  recall  In  at 
least  30  yean  when  this  oounbr  has  bad 
to  borrow  iiarks.  has  had  to  borrow 
franes,  has  1  lad  to  borrow  lira  through 
the  use  of  ai  1 1  O  n.  And  these  obliga- 
tions will  coooe  due.  These  notes  will 
oomedue. 

Mr.  Qpeaksr.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentkmi  n  on  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attent  on  of  the  puhUe.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  at  racting  a  little  more  atten- 
tion in  the  p  iiblic  mind  than  it  was  be- 
fore. There  ws  an  editorial  in  the  Post 
this  morning  Sylvia  Porter  has  seen  fit 
to  discuss  til  s  problem  in  the  financial 
pages  of  the  country.  I  hope  that  this 
kind  of  dlseu  ision  will  bring  this  sidl>Ject 
to  the  people  of  the  country  so  that  they 
can  realize  w  lat  a  dlflleult  situation  the 
country  is  in  with  regurd  to  its  posture 
in  intematio  lal  monetary  affairs. 

Mr.  Speak  t.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  h  i  presentation. 

Mr.  CURT  B.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gt  atleman  from  Washington 
tor  his  ccmn  ents  and  his  efforts,  which 
I  know  abou ;.  to  try  to  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  the  A  nerican  public  to  this  very, 
very  grave,  v  ery  serious  economic  prob- 
lon.  This  i  the  time  when  we  need 
some  Paul  iieveres  to  q;)read  alarm 
around  the  <  ountry  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  pu  )lic  knowledge.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  dl  ttressed  over  the  failure  of 
the  majority  party,  which  is  in  control 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  of 
this  Congresi ,  to  show  concern  over  this 
important  isiue.  I  might  say  that  my 
eoDcem  arise  s  also  in  regard  to  my  own 
party.  Even  in  the  Republican  Party 
there  is  not  nifDcient  understanding  of 
the  need  for  1  alancsd  budgets  and  of  the 
need — as  dearable  as  some  of  the  ex- 
penditure pn  grams  may  be— to  tinder- 
take  the  difllndt  task  of  assigning  pri- 
orities to  ezp  enditure  programs.  Mem- 
bers of  both  ]  aajor  political  parties  need 
realise  tha.  m  e  cannot  afford  all  Ihr  good 
programs  thi  t  may  be  promoted  in  any 
given  fiscal  ,yi  ar. 

This  adm  nistration  has  made  no 
bones  of  the  fact  that  its  fiscal  policy 
is  predicated  sxclustvely  on  planned  def- 
icits, not  jus ;  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
but  for  the  iiscal  years  1965.  1966  and 


1967.  Then  they  say  they  hope  to  have 
a  balanced  budget  But  I  think  any 
realistlo  ^ypraisal  of  the  basis  of  that 
fedmg.  that  expenditures  are  going  to 
be  cut  back,  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  their  hopes  are  not  realistic. 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums  has  pointed  out  that 
probably  1972  is  the  first  year  when  we 
may  realistically  expect  to  balance  the 
budget  ushig  the  fiscal  assumptions  of 
this  administration.  Concern  with  the 
need  for  avoiding  budgetary  deficits  is 
what  has  been  referred  to  by  adminis- 
tration people  as  the  Puritan  ethic. 
They  have  sought  to  deride  and  derogate 
this  principle  rather  than  to  debate  it. 
If  they  believe  that  these  matters  are 
not  so  serious,  indeed,  let  them  come 
forward  with  evidence  to  establish  their 
point  of  view.  Do  not  let  them  avoid 
public  debate  each  time  it  cornea  up  as  it 
did,  I  might  say.  on  Wednesday  evening. 
when  I  was  m  debate  with  Dr.  Heller. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers.  At  that  time  the 
question  of  the  economic  impact  of  def- 
icit financing  was  not  a  subject  that 
he  desired  to  dlsctiss.  But  It  is  a  sub- 
ject that  Secretary  Dillon,  just  this 
morning,  in  a  60-page  statement  on  bal- 
ance of  payments  also  failed  to  discuss — 
the  economic  implication  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing spread  over  a  time  period  of  the 
length  now  projected  before  we  attain  a 
balanced  budget 

The  administration's  program  has 
failed  to  solve  the  balance-of-pajrments 
problem.  Incidentally,  two  problems 
the  administration  spokesmen  said  they 
were  going  to  solve  when  they  came  into 
power  involved  balance  of  pasrments  and 
unemployment 

Neither  one  of  these  problems  have 
they  solved  or  even  b^gun  to  solve. 
Their  concept  of  reducing  unemploy- 
moit  is  baaed  on  the  discredited  theory 
of  deficit  financing.  Tet  here  we  have 
the  gross  national  product  at  the  high- 
est level  it  has  ever  been  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  claiming  credit, 
and  he  should  claim  very  little  credit, 
for  the  evidence  that  we  have  Is  that 
this  is  an  indication  of  prosperity  meas- 
ured by  the  gross  national  product,  but 
unemployment  continues  at  the  point 
it  was  before,  very  clearly  showing  that  . 
the  economic  theories  of  this  adminis- 
tration are  inadequate  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  our  Nation. 

The  administration's  program  has 
failed  to  solve  the  balance -of -payments 
problem.  Undoubtedly  it  has  kept  the 
deficit  from  growing  worse,  but  there  is 
a  large  question  as  to  whether  we  can 
count  on  much  more  help  from  the  types 
of  measures  which  I  have  characterized 
as  palliatives.  There  are  definite  limita- 
tions on  what  these  programs  can  con- 
tribute. 

For  example,  attempts  to  reduce  the 
Government's  net  oversea  expenditures 
within  the  framework  of  existing  foreign 
and  defense  policies  by  cutting  dispens- 
able spending  and  by  tying  the  use  of 
aid  funds  to  U.S.  sources  have  produced 
significant  balance-of-payments  savings. 
So  too  has  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  to  allied  countries. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Frederick 
O.  Dutton.  in  a  letter  of  June  7.  1983,  to 
Senator  Jaco3  K.  Javips,  declined,  how- 


ever, to  say  how  much  further  help  to 
the  balance  of  payments  could  be  ex- 
pected from  these  sources.  He  sakl 
that— 

It  la  not  poMlble  to  predict,  howeror.  about 
how  ft  w*  wm  •▼•atuaUy  )>•  able  to  go  In 
•ehlertng  additional  aavln^  or  In  what  Me- 
ters the—  savings  wm  be  found. 

Clearly  there  is  llttte  reason  to  expect 
a  further  major  contribution  from  ef- 
forts of  this  nature. 

The  administration  hopes  to  reach  bal- 
ance-of-payments equilibrium  through 
an  increase  in  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  resulting  both  from  the  export 
promotion  program  and  from  an  im- 
provement in  the  competitive  position  of 
UJ3.  exports.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
improvement  in  the  XJB.  competitive  po- 
sition will  result  from  a  narrowing  of  the 
spread  between  costs  and  prices  in  this 
country  and  in  Western  Europe.  Not 
only  would  this  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing exports,  but  it  would  also  serve 
to  dampen  an  Increase  in  imports. 

The  other  fundamental  corrective 
which  the  administration  is  counting  on 
is  an  improvement  in  the  capital  account 
arising  from  a  higher  level  of  domestic 
economic  activi^  that  would  foUow  en- 
actment of  its  tax  program.  In  theory, 
this  would  produce  a  more  favorable  m- 
vestment  climate  which  would  tend  to 
keep  American  capital  at  home  and 
which  would,  in  addition,  draw  foreign 
investment  money  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  examine  closely  the 
vaUdity  of  these  two  major  assumptions 
upon  which  the  administration's  bal- 
ance-of-pa3rments  policy  rests.  It  is  my 
contention  that  these  assiunptions  are  of 
doubtful  validity  and  that  a  policy  based 
upon  them  cannot  be  reUed  upon  to  suc- 
ceed. 

First,  the  UJ9.  would  be  ludor.  indeed, 
if  the  Increases  in  its  exports  In  the  com- 
ing years  were  to  be  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  increases  In  its  imports.  As 
the  Bank  of  International  Settiements 
said  in  its  1963  annual  report: 

For  aame  time  It  has  seemed  unlikely  that 
the  deficit  wlU  be  resolved  mainly  by  a 
widening  of  the  trade  surplus;  in  fact  the 
export  trend  wm  be  quite  favorable  if  it 
keeps  pace  with  tha  rise  in  imports  as  the 
economy  expands. 

As  the  London  EconcmUst  pointed  out 
recently,  trading  opportunities  are  be- 
coming tougher  for  Americans  in  the 
Common  Market,  Latin  America,  and 
elsewhere. 

Prof.  Lawrence  B.  Krause,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, recentiy  studied  the  degree  of 
protection  afforded  the  dominant  Com- 
mon Market  suppliers  of  various  prod- 
ucts under  the  old  national  tariff  as 
compared  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  new  EEC  external  tariff.  Professor 
Krause  has  the  "vivid  impression"  that 
the  protectiveness  of  the  new  EEC  tariff 
is  much  greater  than  formerly  existed. 
His  analysis  shows  that  75  percent  of  all 
manufactured  products  will  h^.e  their 
protection  raised  and  by  large  amoimts. 
According  to  the  study,  the  size  of  the 
tariff  reduction  that  would  be  reqiUred 
to  bring  the  new  external  tariff  down  to 
the  level  of  the  old  national  tariff  of  the 
dominant  supplier  is  over  50  percent  for 
21    out  of    61   classes   of   commodities 
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studied;  26  to  50  percent  for  16  classes, 
and  less  than  25  percent  for  cmly  9 
classes. 

In  addition,  in  4  or  5  years,  when  the 
EEC's  internal  tariffs  have  been  com- 
pletely removed,  the  average  tariff  pref- 
erence of  the  Common  Market  producers 
with  respect  to  outside  suppliers  will 
rise  to  about  12-13  percent,  compared 
to  less  than  5  percent  at  the  end  of  1961. 
It  should  be  clear  that  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  the  Common  Market  upon  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  industrial  products  may 
be  substantial  even  after  allowing  for 
the  effects  upon  imports  of  a  higher  rate 
of  economic  growth  stimulated  by  for- 
mation of  the  EEC. 

An  even  more  serious  challenge  to  U.S. 
exports  is  arising  from  the  EEC's  com- 
mon agricultural  policy  which  is  based 
on  a  variable  levy  system  that  assures 
whatever  level  of  protection  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  community's  in- 
ternal prices  on  affected  products.  The 
effects  will  be  felt  by  tiie  nearly  one- 
third  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  sold 
for  hard  currency  which  have  gone  to 
EEC  countries  in  recent  years. 

While  the  full  magnitude  of  the  im- 
pact must  await  the  setting  of  commu- 
nitywide  agricultural  support  prices,  it 
now  appears  that  average  prices  will  rise, 
encouraging  increased  Common  Market 
production  and  a  movement  toward 
self-sufSciency  in  a  wide  range  of  prod- 
ucts which  make  up  a  substantial  part 
of  U.S.  exports,  including  wheat,  grains, 
and  meat.  Preferences  granted  to  the 
products  of  coimtries  overseas  associated 
with  the  Common  Maiket  will  likely  re- 
duce other  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

U.S.  exports  may  also  suffer  through 
adverse  effects  on  the  exports  and  foreign 
exchange  earnings  of  third  countries 
which  normally  spend  a  large  amount  of 
these  earnings  on  U.S.  goods.  For  exam- 
ple, the  EEC's  tariff  preferences  to  the 
associated  oversea  countries  are  likely  to 
injure  Latin  American  exports  to  Europe. 

In  addition,  discrimination  against 
Japanese  imports,  which  is  still  prac- 
ticed by  the  EEC,  impairs  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  the  Common  Market,  thus  re- 
ducing her  foreign  exchange  earnings 
and  subsequent  purchases  in  the  United 
States.  With  European  markets  dilficult 
to  penetrate,  more  Japanese  exports  are 
sent  to  the  U.S.  market,  thus  further 
weakening  our  balance -of -pajrments 
position. 

Thus  far.  the  response  in  Europe  to 
U.S.  efforts  to  liberalize  trade  have  not 
been  overly  enthusiastic.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Professor  Krause  be- 
lieves that  a  imilateral  reduction  in  tar- 
iffs by  the  EEC  is  called  for  to  satisfy 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  GATT 
regulation  that  tariffs  not  be  increased 
through  the  formation  of  a  customs 
union.  However,  not  only  do  the  oppor- 
tunities for  imilateral  reduction  appear 
remote  at  this  time,  but  the  success  of 
the  upcoming  "Kennedy  round"  of  mul- 
tilateral tariff  negotiations  also  appears 
doubtful  at  this  moment. 

Although  last  year's  trade  perform- 
ance was  greatiy  affected  by  the  rtshig 
level  of  business  activity  in  this  country, 
it  nevertheless  does  httie  to  insphe 
optimism  about  the  futiu^.    Reports  in- 


creased 3.5  percent  over  1961,  compared 
to  annual  increases  of  6  percoit  f  run 
1965  to  1961.  By  contrast.  Imports  ^^ilch 
have  been  advancing  at  an  average  of  5 
percent  a  year  Increased  by  12  percent 
in  1962.  Although  important  gains  in 
Imports  occurred  in  all  major  categories, 
the  largest  were  recorded  in  finished 
manufactures.  The  result  was  a  shrink- 
age in  our  favorable  balance  of  trade  by 
about  $1  bilUon. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  of  the 
Economic  Research  Department  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  elimination  of 
the  overall  deficit  in  1963  probably  would 
require  an  increase  in  the  trade  surplus 
of  $1  to  $2  billion.  We  can  look  to  some 
improvement  in  our  trade  balance  this 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  export  pro- 
motion program,  however,  it  is  highly 
imlikely  that  the  improvement  will  be 
of  a  magnitude  sufBcient  to  substantially 
reduce  the  deficit. 

What  of  the  administration's  hope  for 
a  reduction  in  the  cost-price  differential 
l}etween  the  United  States  and  Europe? 
It  is  true  that  costs  and  prices  have  risen 
substantially  faster  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States  in  recent  years.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  vain  to  expect  either  a 
continuation  of  the  level  of  inflation  in 
Europe  or  of  the  relative  cost  and  price 
stability  which  has  been  our  experience 
over  the  past  several  years. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  sharp  increases  in  Eiiropean  prices 
experienced  in  recent  years  may  soon  be 
checked.  On  the  demand  side,  there  has 
been  a  marked  slackening  in  the  rapid 
increases  in  the  economic  growth  rates 
of  a  large  niunber  of  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, the  severe  labor  shortages  which 
have  served  to  feed  the  pressure  for  wage 
increases  far  exceeding  productivity 
gains  are,  according  to  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settiements,  beginning  to 
ease  slightly. 

Equally  important  Is  the  growing 
awareness  in  Europe  that  rising  prices 
must  be  checked  if  a  serious  deteriora- 
tion of  its  competitive  position  is  not  to 
result.  Thus  far,  many  of  the  tocreases 
in  costs,  particularly  wage  costs,  have 
been  absorbed  through  a  reduction  in 
profit  margins,  rather  than  by  price  in- 
creases. This  has  served  to  hold  off  at 
least  some  of  the  adverse  effects  on 
Europe's  competitive  position  of  rapidly 
rising  wage  costs.  But  the  shaving  of 
profit  margins  through  cost  increases  has 
about  reached  its  limits. 

The  cost  and  price  trend  in  recent 
years  has  led  in  a  number  of. cases  to 
direct  official  intervention,  in  the  areas 
of  prices  and  wages  as  well  as  import 
liberalization,  in  an  effort  to  hold  down 
the  inflationary  spiral. 

In  Austria,  for  example,  in  1962.  some 
steel  producers  rescinded  earlier  price  in- 
creases, a  6 -month  wage  and  price  pause 
for  the  entire  economy  was  instituted, 
and  certain  import  restrictions  were 
Uberalized.  In  Finland,  price  controls 
were  temporarily  imposed,  and  in  Den- 
mark, direct  regulations  of  both  prices 
and  wages  was  an  Important  part  of  an 
emergency  program  to  curb  inflation. 
Business  was  not  allowed  to  increase 
prices  or  gross  proflts  except  in  response 
to  proven  increases  in  certain  costs.    In 


Italy,  efforts  to  control  prices  led  to  tem- 
porary measures  to  Increase  certain 
types  of  imports.  The  same  policy  was 
followed  in  France  and,  in  addition,  con- 
trols have  been  imposed  on  retail  price 
and  profit  margins  over  a  wide  range 
of  agricultural  and  Industrial  items. 

A  new  element  of  pubUc  poUcy  is  aris- 
ing in  aosne  European  coimtries  m  re- 
sponse to  the  rapid  wage  Increases.  At- 
tempts are  beW  made  through  official 
public  mtervention  to  infiuence  the  size 
of  pay  increases.  This  has  taken  the 
form  of  stepped-up  Oovemment  inter- 
vention in  i>articular  wage  disputes  as 
well  as  the  organization  of  institutional 
bodies,  such  as  the  Austrian  Joint  Price 
and  Wage  Commission  and  the  United 
Kingdom's  National  Income  Commission 
which  are  designed  to  provide  the  frame- 
work for  a  system  of  wage  determination 
having  less  bias  toward  infiation. 

As  awareness  of  the  need  to  combat 
infiation  q>reads  in  Europe,  it  is  vital 
that  we  prevent  price  increases  in  oiur 
own  economy.  Unless  we  prevent  infia- 
tion. whether  creeping  or  rapid,  we  may 
find  international  competitive  position 
again  deteriorating,  with  drastic  conse- 
quences for  our  balance-of-payments 
position. 

While  the  Nation's  record  of  price  sta- 
bility has  been  better  than  that  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  past  few  years,  the 
administration  will  need  to  show  a  great- 
er willingness  to  combat  infiation  than 
it  has  thus  far  exhibited.  The  submis- 
sion of  a  record  1964  Federal  budget 
showing  a  planned  deficit  of  nearly  $12 
billion,  following  upon  deficits  of  $18 
billi(Hi  over  the  past  3  years,  is  almost 
certain  to  eventually  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  price  stabiUty.  While  there  is 
no  simple  and  automatic  connection  be- 
tween budget  deficits  and  infiation,  a 
persistent  and  steadily  increasing  series 
of  budget  deficits  without  any  foresee- 
able end  in  sight  will  almost  certainly 
be  reflected  in  a  resiunption  of  infla- 
tionary pressures.  This  point  was 
stressed  by  Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr..  US. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  in  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Finance  in  May  1961,  in  which 
he  said: 

Both  currently  and  in  the  near  futiire  bal- 
ance-of-payments considerations  mUltate 
against  fiscal  deficits. 

The  administration's  tax  program  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  economy  also 
poses  serious  short-run  balance-of-pay- 
ments dangers.  If  the  tax  program  were 
to  succeed  in  substantially  and  rapidly 
lifting  the  level  of  economic  activity,  the 
result  would  very  likely  be  a  new  surge 
of  inflationary  pressures.  If  this  eco- 
nomic stimulation  were  to  occtu*  while 
the  Federal  Ooveirunent  was  running 
large  budget  deficits,  the  inflationary 
pressures  would  be  intensifled.  Since  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums  has  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  under  the  Presi- 
dent's program  the  budget  would  not 
likely  be  in  balance  until  1970,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  himself 
admitted  it  would  not  be  in  balance  be- 
fore 1967,  the  chances  of  this  happening 
are  very  strong,  indeed. 

In  addition,  the  stimulation  of  eco- 
nomic activity  that  might  arise  from  the 
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our  alreaidy  high  level  of  domestic  unem- 
l^oyment  should  be  rejected  as  a  poa- 
siUe  Mrtotloa.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  we 
can  afford  to  follow  a  highly  expansion- 
ary pQlley.  Our  commitment  should  be 
to  a  steadily  ristaig  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  employment  consistent  with 
pcrileiea  designed  to  achieve  external 
equilibrium  within  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

It  now  appears  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  we  can  acliieve  all  of  our  economic 
objectives  at  the  same  time.  The  attain- 
ment of  some  of  our  goals  may  have  to 
await  the  elimination  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Indeed,  elimination  of 
the  payments  deficit  will  head  off  an  in- 
tematianal  financial  crisis  that  could 
have  a  wide  impact  on  the  entire  free 
world,  including  our  own  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

The  eight  lines  of  action  which  I  sug- 
gest be  pursued  to  eliminate  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  United  States  can  no  long- 
er Justify  an  interest  rate  structure 
geared  primarily  to  domestic  reqiilre- 
ments.  The  large  outflow  of  private 
capital  in  our  balance  of  payments  is 
susceptible  to  policy  treatment  through 
a  rise  in  interest  rates.  In  this  way,  we 
can  reach  equilibrium  working  through 
the  market  mechanism  itself,  rather 
than  through  direct  controls. 

On  this  point,  I  was  pleased  that  Sec- 
retary Dillon  this  morning  seemed  to  be 
in  agreement.  I  do  not  think  Secretary 
IXllcm's  poUdes  as  he  expressed  himself 
this  morning  were  the  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration. They  talk  one  way  and  yet 
they  send  up  budget  messages  to  the 
Congress  that  speak  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent economic  theory. 

In  its  latest  report,  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settlement  said  that,  when 
private  net  capital  exports  contribute  to 
payments  disequilibrium,  the  traditioiuU 
policy  instrument  is  tighter  monetary 
policy  to  make  the  internal  market 
more  'attractive  to  both  domestic  and 
foreign  investment  funds.  According  to 
the  Bank.  European  experience  has  been 
that  this  policy  is  effective.  However,  in 
the  United  States,  it  has  thus  far  been 
tried  only  to  a  minor  degree. 

During  the  1961-62  business  expan- 
sion, some  important  Interest  rates,  such 
as  the  discount  rate,  the  so-called  prime 
lending  rate,  and  the  average  interest 
rate  on  loans  have  remained  almost  flat. 
In  general,  mortgage  and  bond  yields 
have  displayed  a  slight  downward  move- 
ment. Although  credit  policy  always 
must  be  determined  with  an  eye  on  the 
state  of  domestic  economic  activity,  it 
would  appear  unwise  to  continue  a  pol- 
icy of  relative  credit  ease  in  the  light 
of  our  continuing  adverse  balance-of- 
pasrments  position.  Some  shift  in  credit 
policy  toward  less  ease  is  clearly  called 
for  and  would  have  a  substantial  effect 
in  improving  our  payments  position. 

Second.  The  time  is  long  past  for  a  re- 
view not  only  of  our  foreign  economic 
and  military  aid.  but  also  of  UJ3.  mili- 
tary operations  abroad  which  contribute 
substantially  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  Such  a  review  could  very 
well  be  part  of  an  overall  review  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure  policy  in  which  spend- 
ing priorities  are  established. 


It  should  now  be  obvious  that  little 
more  can  be  expected  of  Europe  in 
shouldering  the  U.S.  military  and  aid 
burdens.  lb  fact,  we  have  reached  the 
p<^t  where  it  Is  imseemly  for  a  great 
power  to  seek  or  to  ask  for  aid  of  others 
in  order  to  achieve  what  it  Is  fully 
capable  of  achieving  itself  if  it  only  has 
the  win  to  put  its  own  financial  house 
in  order. 

The  administration  should  begin  at 
once  to  pare  down  our  forces,  particu- 
larly sumwrt  forces,  and  our  bases  over- 
seas to  the  minimum  level  consistent 
with  defense  and  foreign  policy  require- 
ments. It  is  illusory  to  believe  that  our 
aid  and  military  operations  overseas 
contribute  to  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  free  world  when  at  the  same  time 
they  are  working  to  imdermine  the  fi- 
nancial foundations  upon  which  the  es- 
sential strength  of  the  free  world  is 
built. 

Third.  The  administration  should  ini- 
tiate vigorous  efforts  to  equalise  competi- 
tive coiulltlons  between  UJS.  exporters 
and  those  of  other  Industrial  nations. 
Some  of  our  competitors,  for  example, 
refund  tximover  taxes  to  exporters,  thus 
enabling  them  to  quote  lower  prices  to 
the  export  market  than  those  cluu^ed 
to  domestic  customers.  I  would  prefer 
that  we  first  try  to  induce  Europeans  to 
abandon  their  tax  mcentives.  If  they 
refuse,  however,  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  then  develop  a  system 
of  equalising  competitive  cotulltions 
through  a  program  of  tax  credits  for  ex- 
ports and  possibly  of  tax  credits  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  developing  export  out- 
lets. 

Fourth.  More  must  be  done  to  Impress 
upon  all  sectors  of  our  economy  the  need 
to  maintam  our  competitive  position  in 
world  trade.  In  order  to  bring  about 
price  stability  or,  even  better,  a  declining 
price  level,  it  is  not  enough  that  wage 
mcreases  be  equal  to  gains  in  productiv- 
ity. Wage  increases  must  be  kept  below 
the  gains  in  productivity,  with  the  addi- 
tional benefits  of  increased  productivl^ 
l>eing  reflected  in  lower  prices,  psjiilcu- 
larly  for  manufactured  goods. 

Price  reductions  realized  through  pro- 
ductivity gains  represent  increases  in 
real  wages  and  in  real  incomes  thrmigh- 
out  the  economy,  and  thus  they  lead  to 
increases  in  demand  which  stimulate 
output  and  anplosrment.  Not  only 
would  such  a  policy  Improve  oiu:  inter- 
national position,  but  it  would  also  stim- 
ulate domestic  emplosrment  aivd  economic 
activity  without  tlie  need  of  massive 
Govemmmt  spending  to  increase  ag- 
gregate demand.  The  notion  that 
money  incomes  should  rise  continuously, 
which  is  firmly  imbedded  in  the  public 
mind,  must  give  way  to  a  new  consensus 
on  the  need  for  wage  and  price  restraint 
at  a  time  when  international  considera- 
tions weigh  heavily  upon  the  Nation. 

Furthermore,  the  large  outflows  of 
capital  from  the  UxUted  States  in  recent 
years  should  be  related  to  the  proflts 
squeeze,  which  has  dampened  the  in- 
vestment climate  in  this  coimtry.  The 
annual  rate  of  proflt  after  taxes  on 
stockholder's  eqility  has  dropped  from 
an  average  of  14.1  percent  in  the  1047-51 
period  to  9.4  percent  in  the  1957-61  pe- 
riod.   An   improvement  of   the  proflts 
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picture  depends  partly  upon  tax  changes, 
but  perhaps  more  importantly  upon  cost 
and  productivity  factors.  A  better  re- 
turn on  invested  capital  woidd  serve  to 
improve  the  balance  of  payments  by 
keeping  domestic  capital  at  home  as  well 
as  by  drawing  foreign  capital  to  oiur 
shores. 

Fifth.  The  need  to  hold  the  price  line 
makes  it  imperative  that  Federal  fiscal 
policy  be  conducted  in  an  anti-inflation- 
ary manner.  The  large  and  persistent 
series  of  budget  deficits  incurred  by  this 
administration,  which  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  far  into  the  future  as  we  can 
now  see,  is  buildmg  up  an  inflationary 
potential  in  the  economy  which  may  ex- 
plode in  our  faces  imless  we  reverse 
course.  External  considerations  above 
all  demand  that  we  attain  budget  bal- 
ance withm  the  very  near  future. 

Sixth.  Policies  to  mcrease  the  pro- 
ductivity of  American  Industry  are  an 
essential  part  of  an  overall  balance-of- 
payments  policy.  In  this  regard,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  depreciation  schedules, 
which  were  revised  last  year,  should  be 
reviewed  again  with  the  objective  of 
making  them  more  realistic  in  relation 
to  the  facts  of  modem  technology.  Our 
major  competitors,  recognizing  rapid  ob- 
solescence, permit  accelerated  writeoff 
schedules  to  a  larger  extent  than  the 
Umted  States. 

Seventh.  I  urge  again,  as  I  and  my 
minority  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  did  in  our  1962  mi- 
nority views,  that  the  United  States, 
while  continuing  its  policy  of  selling  gold 
to  officially  monetary  institutions  at  $35 
an  ounce,  remove  its  guarantee  to  buy 
gold  at  $35  an  oxmce  or  at  any  other  pre- 
determined price.  The  U.S.  guarantee 
to  buy  all  the  gold  offered  to  it  at  this 
price  is  a  standing  mvltation  to  speculate 
against  the  dollar  by  buying  gold. 
Thanks  to  our  guarantee  to  buy  gold  at 
a  fixed  price,  speculators  who  buy  gold 
can  get  back  into  dollars  today  without 
risk.  We  can  discourage  this  specula- 
tion and  ease  future  monetary  strains  by 
adding  an  element  of  risk  to  the  holding 
of  gold  by  removing  the  fixed  bujrlng 
price. 

Eighth.  International  liquidity  will  not 
be  a  problem  as  long  as  the  United  States 
is  nmning  balance-of -payments  deficits 
which  serve  to  increase  world  reserves. 
In  fact,  the  free  world  has  become  great- 
ly dependent  on  continuing  U.S.  balance- 
of -pasrments  deficits  to  provide  adequate 
international  monetary  reserves. 

However,  we  should  look  forward  now 
to  the  time  when  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  are  eliminated.  TO 
that  end,  the  administration  should  Im- 
mediately Initiate  discussions  within  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  on  funda- 
mental changes  in  its  structure  which 
should  be  made  in  order  to  provide  suffi- 
cient international  liquidity  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  world  trade. 

Efforts  to  expand  and  Improve  upon 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  should 
not  be  initiated  or  pursued  prlnuuily  as 
a  means  of  easing  the  current  UjB.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  Designing 
schemes  to  make  access  to  liquidity  easier 
is  not  going  to  solve  this  problem.    The 


solution  to  omr  balance-of -payments 
problem  lies  in  efforts  to  impose  disci- 
pline upon  ourselves  in  the  conduct  of 
our  monetary  and  fiscal  affairs.  A  for- 
ward-looking policy,  however,  requires 
that  we  seek  to  avert  a  future  interna- 
tional liquidity  crisis  by  making  a  begin- 
ning now  on  the  tedious  and  difScult  task 
of  improving  upon  the  world's  monetary 
mechanism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  under  the  favorable 
international  conditions  which  exist  to- 
day, the  United  States  Is  running  heavy 
balance-of -payments  deficits  and  seems 
unable  to  eliminate  them.  The  new 
shocks  to  the  UJS.  balance  of  pasmients 
that  may  arise  in  the  future  from 
changes  in  policies  of  other  countries, 
particularly  those  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  from  political  and  military  dis- 
turbances abroad  that  may  entail  large 
increases  in  U.S.  expenditures  overseas 
make  the  need  for  decisive  action  on  our 
balance-of -payments  problem  urgent. 

We  must  make  the  hard  choices  which 
are  required  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the 
deficit;  time  is  growing  short:  the  pa- 
tience of  our  creditors  is  wearing  thin. 
The  latest  report  of  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements  leaves  no  doubt  of 
this  fact.  As  the  Bank  says,  referring  to 
oiu:  deficit  and  the  measures  taken  to 
date  to  correct  it:  "It  Is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  situation  calls  for  more 
vigorous  measures."  The  need  is  not  for 
more  palliatives,  but  for  basic  correctives 
which  only  vigorous  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration can  set  in  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Congress  to  express  its  support  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  effective  balance-of-pay- 
ments  policy,  I  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  Friday  dealing  with  the 
balance-of-pasrments  problem.  This 
resolution  Is  l)eing  sponsored  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  my  colleague  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  resolution  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  a  very  studious, 
thoughtful,  and  helpful  address  as  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  of  the  House  to<!Uiy. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  cer- 
tainly pointed  out  that  the  threat  of 
economic  disaster  is  one  which  equals  or 
at  least  challenges  the  military  threat 
against  this  Nation. 

The  gentleman's  remarks  also  empha- 
slBe  that  the  Congress  itself  as  the  legis- 
lative arm  of  our  Government  has  not 
shown  full  cognizance  of  the  problem 
and  has  not  measured  up  to  its  full  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  flscal  business  of  the  Nation. 
He  has  ably  pointed  up  the  shortcomings 
of  our  piecemeal  methods  of  handling 
our  fiscal  affairs,  our  revenues,  and  m>- 
proprlations.  These  are  responslbfiltles 
that  must  be  coonUiuited  tn  order  for 
the  Congress  to  do  a  full  budgetary  Job 


so  as  to  maintain  the  financial  Integrity 
and  vitality  of  the  Nation. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  made  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Certainly  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  the  major  needs.  Presi- 
dent Keimedy,  when  he  was  running  for 
election  in  1960,  pointed  to  the  balance 
of  payments  as  a  serious  problem.  One 
of  the  pledges  that  he  made  was  that 
he  was  going  to  move  forward  in  this 
area.  One  of  the  first  actions  he  took 
as  President  was  to  reassure  not  only  our 
own  people  but  those  abroad  that  he  was 
going  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar.  Certainly  he  has  by  words  ex- 
pressed his  concern.  The  tragedy  is  that 
his  deeds  and  policies  do  not  match  his 
words,  and  this  ft^lure  of  fitting  action 
to  words  is  not  confined  to  this  one  area. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  whom  they  represent  miist 
look  behind  the  President's  words  to  the 
deeds,  because  in  so  many  Instances,  and 
this  is  only  one,  there  seems  to  be  such 
little  relationship. 

Mr.  Speller,  the  concurrent  resolution 
to  which  I  referred  a  few  moments  ago 
is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  192 
Concurrent  resolution  stating  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  achievement  of  balance 
of  payments  equilibrium  U  essential  and 
that  the  United  States  should  take  the 
Initiative  in  fostering  an  international  bal- 
ance of  payments 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  had  a  deficit 
in  its  International  balance  of  payments 
every  year,  except  one,  since  1960;  and 

Whereas  largely  as  a  result  of  these  deficits. 
United  States  short-term  dollar  llablUties  to 
foreigners  totaled  125,800,000,000  at  the  end 
of  April  1963;  and 

Whereas  these  liabilities  constitute  a  po- 
tential claim  against  the  United  States  gold 
stock  of  $16,700,000,000,  of  which  lees  than 
$4,000,000,000  is  "free  gold"  not  required  to 
serve  as  backing  for  our  currency;  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  strength  of  the  dollar  and  Its  abiUty 
to  serve  as  a  key  international  reserve  cur- 
rency depends  upon  the  early  elimination  of 
the  balanoe-of-payments  deficit  and  the 
creation  of  improved  arrangements  to  serve 
the  liquidity  needs  of  an  expanding  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  system:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
achievement  of  balance-of-payments  equi- 
librium in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  dol- 
lar's role  as  a  key  International  reserve  cur- 
rency shoxUd  receive  the  highest  priority  in 
the  formation  of  national  eoonomlc  poUcy; 
and  be  it  further 

Reaolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  equl- 
lltolum  In  Its  international  accounts  sbotild 
be  a  continuing  and  major  goal  of  United 
States  International  economic  poUcy;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  SUtes  take  the 
Initiative  within  the  Intamatl<mal  Monetary 
Fund  to  devise  new  and  improved  methods 
of  permanently  streskgthenlng  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  and  credit  mechanism  in 
order  to  provide  (a)  improved  means  of 
financing  balanoe-of-payments  defldta  untu 
basic  corrective  forces  restore  eqaUIbrtam. 
and  (b)  snfllolent  UqokUty  to  Snaacc  tn- 
creases  In  world  trade  and  ^ymmti  onoe 
United  States  balanoe-of-pajments  equl- 
Ubrlum  Is  achieved. 
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TtM   SFftAKER   pro   tempore    (ICr. 

Rousa) .    '  Jader  prericniM  order  of  the 

Banat,  the  genOcmaa  from  Texas  [Mr. 

PAm^)  is  recognised  for  10  mJnutes. 

Ur.  PAniAN.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
country  ia  now  said  to  be  one  of  big 
goremmen  ^  big  Industxy,  and  big  labor. 
Then  la  a  i  reat  deal  of  truth  in  this  say- 
ing and  th<  re  is  danger,  as  I  see  it.  that 
these  large  organized  forces  will  oome  to 
overshadow  i^iat  most  of  us  prefer  to 
think  is  the  nmmal  relationship  between 
govemmen  and  the  individual,  who  is 
supposed  1 1  be  the  ultimate  sovereign 
In  our  denu  eracy.  There  is  danger  that 
individual  i  olces  will  be  lost  in  the  con- 
test betweei  i  huge  concentrations  of  eco- 
nomic powe  r  and  the  media  of  informa- 
tion and  px  opaganda  they  control 

It  is  thus  of  great  importance  that  the 
gwkesmen  ind  leaders  of  any  of  tliese 
great  group  i  be  enlightened  people  who 
are  dedlcati  d  to  the  public  interest,  not 
Just  the  seOsh  interests  of  their  par- 
ticular grou  ;«.  Mr.  ^Olliam  W.  Lynch, 
president  of  the  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.. 
is  such  a  le  tder  and  spokesman  for  the 
electric  pow  r  industry.  Bill  Lynch,  who 
is  a  long  anl  valued  personal  friend,  has 
inst  ootBXdeied  a  term  as  president  of  the 
Brtlaon  Elec  xic  Institute,  an  organiza- 
tion rqxrese  ittng  the  largest  aggregation 
ct  dectrie  power  in  the  workL  BiU 
Lynch  is  oiie  of  those  rare  men  who 
vndecstand  lie  great  issues  of  our  time 
and  who  an  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
have  these  ssues  settled  in  the  puUie 
interest.  H »  is  an  outstanding  patriot, 
an  IntdHgei  t  counselor,  and  a  business 
leader  of  i^  lom  every  Itacan  should  be 
VTWiA.  as  ln(  teed  the  whole  private  elec- 
tric power  ii  dustry  must  be  proud. 

The  UUaa  k  Sleetrle  Institute  held  Ito 
eonventton  t  lis  year  at  Denver,  at  which 
W  iter  Booldln  took  olllce  as 
'  lie  institute,  m  his  speech 
•ocepiing  tie  piesldeucy.  BCr.  Bouldin 
paid  tribute  o  Bill  Lynch  in  these  words : 


time  Mr. 
president  ot 


VBtmUknt 
Our 


tk*  Whit* 
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p«7  rwpMt  to  tlM  year  Jiwt 
Ofm  much  to  BUI  Lynch, 
gone  this  pact  yew.  tram 
to  the  aaodeeS  8Ute  of 
penonlfled  the  qvalltlae  w 
this  Indostry  u  pnemeilin. — 
.  and  the  kind  d  hon- 
throngh  to  anyone  lookiof  cr 
ot  VM  an  thovght  better  ot 
Bttll^neh  torepreeent 


l»ajUgenoe.i 


Yes.  I  ha^  no  doubt  that  everybody 
in  the  electri  b  power  Industry  Is  thought 
better  of  bee  kuse  BQl  Lynch  has  repre- 
sented them  I  would  only  add  that  I 
have  no  doolji  that  eveiybudy  in  the  in- 
^^       '  to  be  thought  better  at 

the  fact  that  Bm  Lynch 


o 


has  represen  ed  them. 


UDAUf    TKASB  AND  ADDLED 


Mr.8CBW)5IKBIL    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tlMt  the 
fMr.  Bntjomj 
extend  Mi  

RxootB  and  l^Gihide  extraneooi  matter. 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pat)  tempore.  Is  there 
ohieetlan  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pesmsylvauiay 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  received  a  copy  of  a  very  interesting 
Washington  Rqwrt  or  newsletter  writ- 
ten by  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
othor  body  commending  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  extend 
the  BonneviUe  power  marlceting  area 
into  southern  Idaho.  The  newsletter 
claims  great  value  of  this  decision  to  the 
people  of  southern  Idaho.  But.  it  cer- 
tainly falls  to  tell  of  the  great  monetary 
loss  that  tills  decision  will  bring  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  author  admits  tax  money  builds 
these  hydroelectric  projects  by  saying. 
"Our  tax  money  has  helped  build  these 
mighty  dams."  but  then  he  goes  on  to 
state,  "and  they  belong  every  bit  as  much 
to  the  people  of  Idaho  as  to  the  people 
of  Oregon  and  Washington."    Perhaps 
they  beiong  in  part  to  the  people  of  Idaho 
to  the  extent  that  their  taxes  have  been 
advanced  to  finance  them,  but  I  submit 
to  you  they  belong  to  the  taxpayers  from 
every  State  in  the  United  States— all  50 
of  them.    Furthermore,  if  we  are  going 
to  determine  entitlement  to  Federal  lar- 
gess on  the  basis  of  our  tax  contribu- 
tions, my  home  State  has  over  three 
times  more  Interest  in  them  than  the 
States    of    Oregon,    Wasbington.    and 
Idaho  combined.    I  am  not  suggesting 
that  Pennsylvania  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Bonneville  marketing  area.    But. 
I  am  suggesting  tliat  since  those  dams  are 
taxpayer  owned,  the  NaUon's  taxpayers 
certainly  liave  a  right  to  expect  power 
from  them  to  be  sold  at  a  price  that  will 
prevent  a  farther  drain  on  the  taxpayers. 
The  newsletter  states  that  the  Bureau 
of  ReelamatioQ  has  been  selling  wtiole- 
sale  power  to  certain  preference  cus- 
tomers in  Idaho  at  an  average  rate  of 
5.2S  mills  par  kilowatt  hour  but  the  same 
class    of   customers    at   the   Bonneville 
rates  should  pay  3.10  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour,  or  a  saving  of  approximately  40 
percent.    Some  19  preference  distritiu- 
tors  serving  about  25,000  customers  are 
listed  who  are  presently  paying  $1,611,- 
377  for  power  which  will  cost  them  only 
$1,001,213    if    Bonneville    suiv'les    the 
power,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  $610,164. 
Now  let  us  look  a  little  bit  more  closely 
at    some    of    this   Jumbled-up.    addled 
thinking  la  relation  to  the  economics 
of  this  great  new  undertaking  of  the 
Bonneville    Power    Administration    in 
order  to  see  Just  how  the  taxpayers  will 
make  out 

The  new  BonneviUe  transmission  line 
needed  to  conduct  this  power  to  south- 
em  Idaho  was  estimated  by  Bonneville 
to  cost  approximately  $80  minion.  Ac- 
cording to  past  expo^ence,  I  would  be 
surprised  to  see  it  built  for  less  than 
$100  minion.  But.  let  us  use  the  figure 
of  ISO  million.  An  expenditure  of  $80 
million  tor  25.0C0  customers  amounts 
to  $3,200  per  customer,  or  five  or  six 
times  as  much  as  the  $J500  or  $600  per 
customer  to  furnish  complete  genera- 
tion, transmission  and  distribution  serv- 
ice from  the  ^^<*»"g  iiower  companies 
inthearea.  At  4 percent  interest,  which 


the  Treasury  must  pay  on  long-term 
obligations,  it  wiU  cost  $4,626,400  per 
year  to  service  or  amortise  an  $80  mil- 
lion investment  over  a  30-year  period — 
the  normal  life  of  a  high-voltage  trans- 
mission line.  In  addlUon.  it  costs  ap- 
proximately $100,000  per  year  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  a  line, 
bringing  the  total  annual  cost  of  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  amortization  to 
$4,626,400  per  year.  This  is  aU  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  producing  the, 
power  to  transmit  over  the  line.  Fur- 
thermore, despite  this  increase  in  annual 
costs,  the  annual  revenues  from  the 
combined  BPA  and  Reclamation  South- 
em  Idaho  systems  wlU  be  reduced  by 
$610,104,  bringing  the  total  loss  to 
$5,336,564. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  power  from 
BonneviUe  wiU  be  sold  in  southern  Idaho 
at  the  present  Bonneville  rate,  otherwise 
the  savings  to  the  preference  customers 
would  not  be  as  much  as  the  newsletter 
anticipates.    We  all  know  BonneviUe  is 
ah%ady  losing  some  $15  to  $17  miUion 
per  year.    If  this  line  is  constructed  and 
power  is  sold  from  it  at  the  BonneviUe 
rate,  the  cost  of  $5,336,564  cited  above 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  present 
Bonneville  losses,  thus  increasing  the 
presoit  taxpayers'  loss  by  that  amount. 
Oh.  I  realize  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
great  claims  made  for  the  development 
of  the  phosphate  Industry  in  southem 
Idaho,  but  these  claims  are  very  prob- 
lematical   In  fact,  one  large  producer 
of  wet-process  phosphate  in  southern 
Idaho  has  said  that  if  the  BonneviUe 
claim  materiaUses.  it  wiU  put  that  com- 
pany, which  produces  phosphate  by  the 
acid  process,  out  of  business.    The  news- 
letter   says    the    2-mUl    reduction    in 
power  costs  to  the  electric  furnace  pro- 
ducers of  phoq>hate  would  reduce  their 
costs  by  $4.50  per  ton  of  fertUiaer.    This, 
however,  represents  more  than  the  aver- 
age net  margin  of  profit  to  most  wet- 
process  producers. 

The  wet-process  producers  drawing 
from  Idaho  mines  now  account  for  far 
more  Jobs  than  the  electric  furnace  pro- 
ducer. Most  aU  expansion  in  the  electric 
furnace  business  woiUd  come  by  way  of 
adding  additional  furnaces  to  existing 
faculties  which  would  add  very  few  em- 
ployees Instead  of  the  rather  fantastic 
9.000  claimed  by  BPA.  Furthermore, 
most  an  p^rpan^inn  jn  this  busiuess  woiUd 
have  to  go  into  fertiliser  in  direct  com- 
petition to  us  Inasmuch  as  industrial 
phosphorous  demand  is  pretty  weU 
leveled  out  now  that  the  swingover  from 
soaps  to  detergents  is  completed. 

How  can  it  be  true  that  the  phosphate 
industry  in  Idaho  win  best  be  served  and 
the  economy  strengthened  by  unfairly 
subsidising  the  costs  of  one  competitor 
against  another  to  the  extent  that  the 
one  empkiying  the  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple win  be  driven  out  of  business? 

Furthermore,  what  some  of  the  eastern 
producers  of  phosphate  liad  better  thtnir 
of  is  the  fact  that  VMeral  subsidy  of 
electric  rates  to  phosphate  producers  in 
southem  Idaho  woukl  mateilany  affect 
their  operations  in  the  eastern  plants, 
which  include  Tennessee,  Florida,  and 
the  CaroUnas. 
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Of  course,  Mr.  I^peaker.  the  losses  to 

the  taxpayers  of  the  eounby  cited  above 
are  not  the  only  losses.  If  BonneviUe 
ix>wer  Is  conducted  Into  southem  Idaho 
it  is  bound  to  take  away  business  now 
supplied  by  taxpaying.  Investor-flnanoed 
electric  companies.  When  these  taxpay- 
ing Investor-owned  companies  lose  that 
business,  they  win  no  longer  be  paying 
Federal  and  State  taxes  on  it.  So  this 
loss  in  tax  revenue  wffl  have  to  be  made 
up  by  other  taxpayers. 

It  is  very  strange  how  some  people 
think  when  considering  economics.  They 
seem  to  think  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  is  a  magical  bottomless  weU  from 
which  we  can  continue  to  draw  large 
sums  of  money  to  provide  a  Uttle  savings 
to  a  few  privileged  people  without  its 
costing  anybody  anything. 

The  tax  losses  from  these  electric  com- 
panies win  not  be  the  only  losses  either. 
A  considerable  amount  of  power  that  wiU 
be  replaced  by  BonneviUe  is  now  being 
produced  in  coal-fired  steamplants.  So 
naturally  It  wiU  put  some  already  hard- 
pressed  coal  miners  out  of  wmrk  in  Utah 
and  Wyoming.  It  is  hypocritical  for  us 
to  sit  here  in  Wastiington  and  shed 
crocodOe  tears  over  the  plight  of  de- 
pressed industries,  including  the  coal  In- 
dustry, and  to  talk  about  accelerated 
pubUc  works  programs  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment, when  we  placidly  submit  to 
the  spending  of  mllltons  of  dollars  of  tax 
funds  on  luieconomlcal  developments  to 
put  more  men  out  of  employment 

For  years  now  BonneviUe  has  been 
selling  power  in  the  West  at  a  ridiculous 
figure — at  a  price  less  than  fuel  costs 
alone  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 
Although  the  pubUc  power  people  seem 
to  rejoice  in  the  great  boon  this  cheap 
power  has  been  to  the  Northwest  in  In- 
dustrial development,  it  Is  rather  difficult 
for  me  to  see  how  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
has  been  so  benefited.  It  has  resulted 
in  some  big  power  using  industries  such 
as  aluminum  locating  out  there,  but  su^ 
industries  «nploy  very  few  people  in  re- 
lationship to  the  total  kilowatt-hours 
consumed.  Tlie  low-cost  subsidized  pow- 
er often  results  in  an  Indirect  subsidy  to 
an  industry  which  encourages  location  in 
an  area  that  might  not  otherwise  be  se- 
lected, thus  depriving  more  favmuble 
areas  of  an  Industry  they  would  normal- 
ly get  without  the  Government  subsidy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  addled  cancepi  of 
economics  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  mUUons  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional funds  every  year  and  further  de- 
pressing already  depressed  areas.  Ite 
extension  of  the  Boimevine  power  mar- 
keting area  into  southem  Idaho  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  spreading  of  the  Fed- 
eral power  empire.  It  was  accomplished 
by  administrative  flat  despite  widespread 
opposition  to  such  a  move  by  residents 
of  southem  Idaha  For  example,  the 
Idaho  State  Reclamation  Assodatkm 
went  on  record  in  opposition  to  tliis 
move.  The  Magic  VaUey  chapter  of  the 
Snake  River  Valley  Electrical  Associa- 
tion made  up  of  Journeymen  electricians, 
contractors,  power  distributors.  anpU- 
ance  dealers,  and  suppUers  of  dectronie 
and  wiring  materials  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  recently  strongly  op- 
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posing  the  BonneviUe  Power  Administra- 
tion going  into  southern  Idaho.  The 
Payette  Chamber  of  Commerce  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  on  May  29, 
1963,  strongly  <vpoBing  this  latest  move 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
resolution  states  in  part.  "Bureaucratic 
dictatorship  Is  not  needed  and  certain- 
ly is  not  wanted."  On  many  occasions 
In  recent  weeks  I  have  Inserted  news- 
paper articles  and  editorials  from  the 
leading  newspapers  in  southem  Idaho 
vigorously  opposing  this  uimecessary  ex- 
tension of  Federal  power  since  It  was  first 
suggested.  Perhaps  this  editorial  state- 
ment in  an  Idaho  Falls  newi^aper  on 
May  23  summarized  the  consensus  suc- 
cinctly: 

We  bow  our  head  tn  shame  today  for  Idaho. 
AU  the  whUe  we'd  lioped  that  eomtfhow  Idaho 
would  not  be  enguUed  by  Federal  autoeracy; 
that  eomehow  Idaho  wonld  be  privUeged  to 
stand  on  her  own  feet;  to  move  forward  by 
her  own  coura^  and  mosnentum. 

And  now,  this  week  by  the  single  stroke  of 
a  pen  all  of  southem  Idaho  Is  enmeshed  In 
the  gean  of  that  pubUc  powo-  octopus,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

The  UdaU  ukase  of  May  21  was  sup- 
posedly based  on  a  feasttiUlty  study  un- 
dertaken by  Assistant  Secretary  Kenneth 
Holum.  I  caUed  this  order  a  "ukase"  be- 
cause, as  we  aU  know,  a  ukase  was  an 
official  decree  of  tlie  czar  having  the 
force  of  law. 

This  so-caUed  feaslbUlty  study  pre- 
pared by  Holum  has  been  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  several  different  groups  or 
individuals  in  southem  Idaho.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Idaho  Public  UtiUties  Com- 
mission Chairman  Ralph  T^ckberg  said 
the  study  contains  "not  one  lota  of  sup- 
ported fact.**    He  said: 

The  whole  report  Is  filled  with  blind  state- 
ments *  *  *  if  we  In  our  educated  society 
are  predicating  our  capital  Investments  on 
these  kinds  of  predications,  we  are  in  lots  of 
trouble. 

The  Owyhee  County  Farm  Bureau  is- 
sued a  statement  on  June  24  declaring 
that  the  extension  of  Bonneville  power 
to  southem  Idaho  could  seriously  damage 
the  tax  structure  in  many  counties  and 
provide  little  benefit  to  the  area. 

Deq;>ite  feelings  such  as  these  by  many 
of  the  individuals  in  the  actual  area,  tlie 
UdaU  ukase  scrapped  ^he  half-oentury- 
old  Bureau  of  Reclamation  power  sales 
program  by  unilateral  actim.  UdaU  did 
this  without  specific  congressional  con- 
sideration or  approvaL  Therefore.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  House  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion to  hold  this  order  in  abeyance  untQ 
such  time  as  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  who  has  legis- 
lative oversight  responsibUities  for  both 
the  BonneviUe  Power  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  can  study 
this  question  and  recommend  specific 
legislative  action  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  the  BonneviUe  power  marketing 
area  into  southem  Idaho. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  it 
is  my  hope  that  this  resolution  wiU  get 
speedy  consideration  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  fundamental  issues  in- 
volved. 


THE  NATEOIIAL  CULTURAL  CmiTER 

Mr.  8CHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WmNALL]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  r^^orted  last 
Thursday,  July  4.  1963.  that  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  at  the  start  of 
this  year  had  $542,000  cash  in  the  bank, 
and  a  fund  balance,  after  deducting 
loans  and  debts,  of  $265,314. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  Is  one 
of  the  most  highly  publicised  projects  in 
hl5t<»y>  Surely,  the  buUding  of  the  great 
pyramids  of  Egypt  was  attended  with 
less  pubUclty.  For  more  than  S  years, 
now,  there  has  been  a  steady  barrage 
ot  articles  in  the  society  pages  of  the 
papers,  and  In  other  sections  of  the 
papers,  as  well,  about  aU  that  the  n*esi- 
dent  was  doing  to  get  this  project  'Mov- 
ing again." 

It  comes  as  a  great  dxx^  ttMB,  to 
find  that  the  actual  cash  in  hand,  after 
deducting  loans  and  debts,  was  only 
1265.314  at  the  beginning  of  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  28.  1063,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Ywrk.  [Mr.  Bucx- 
urr]  introduced  a  UU  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  Act  to  extend  for 
an  additional  3  years  the  period  durteg 
which  construction  funds  must  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  question  which  interests  me.  and 
which  interests  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, is  this:  does  this  bUl.  HJt  6659. 
have  the  mdorseasent  of  the  President? 

HJl.  6659  would  circumvent  the  plain 
intent  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  In 
section  7  of  the  Natural  Cultural  Center 
Act.  wfak^  took  effect  September  2. 1958. 
and  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sax:.  7.  (a)  Olili  Act  ahaU  oeMs  to  be 
effective,  and  all  ogees  oreated  by  Uils  Act 
and  aU  appotntnwnts  made  mder  tkis  act 
shaU  tenninate.  If  the  Board  of  Bagsats  at 
the  SmlthaoBlan  InatlfeMtlon  doaa  aoi 
that  aufflctent  foads  to  eoaetroBt  tha 
tlonal  Cultural  Omtar  have  baai 
by  the  Xtostoes  at  the  IfatkHMl  Ovltoral 
Center  within  6  years  after  the  date  ot  en- 
actment ot  this  Ac*. 

Despite  the  great  concern  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent for  the  arts,  an  interest  whicJi  has 
been  widely,  thorooglily.  and  oontimi- 
ously  pulilieixed.  he  lias  ^own  no  inter- 
est at  aU  in  saving  ttieaters  wtifteh  saay 
soon  be  rased  In  the  Natiants  Capital. 
These  theaters  are  the  Cai^tol.  Nattanal. 
Keith's,  Belasco.  and  the  Wartilngton 
Civic  Auditorium.  In  fact,  the  President 
himself  has  given  the  go-ahead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Belasco  Theater,  and 
the  Washington  Civic  Anditorlmn, 
tlkoagh  be  has  the  Executive  autlMxlty  to 
stqp  the  destracdon  of  botli. 

It  makes  a  very  bad  impression  on 
people  everywhere  to  be  asked  to  dig 
down  into  their  pockets  to  hdp  build 
cultural  facUiUes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU  at  the  very  time  ttiat  the  Presi- 
dent has  exhibited  no  coneem  over  the 
destruction  of  good  theaters,  and  the  ef- 
forts to  save  these  good  theaters. 
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Z  Inehide  for  tbe  Inf omuttlon  of  my 
MllMciMt  tl  i«  utlele  from  the  New  York 
BenJd  Trlb  me  of  July  4, 1963.  to  which 
I  have  xefen  ed: 
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Mr.  Billlngi.  a  New  Tork  advertising  execu- 
tive. Is  a  farmer  prep-school  roommate  of  the 
President.  Be  accompanied  Mr.  Kennedy 
on  his  recent  Xuropean  toxir. 
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Bepreeentattve     Johm     Ktl, 
Iowa,  has  introduced  a  bill 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jbnskh]  may  extend  his 
remarics  at  this  point  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
nations  across  the  seven  seas  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  future  value  and  sta- 
bfllty  of  our  U.S.  dollar,  for  one  reason, 
and  one  reason  only  which  Is  the  over- 
spending of  our  own  taxpayers  dollars; 
hence,  they  demand  gold  In  pasrment  for 
the  things  they  sell  to  us,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting our  dollars. 

Immediately  after  the  President  sent 
his  huge  1964  budget  request  to  the  Con- 
gress, I.  as  the  top  Republican  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  which 
is  presently  composed  of  30  Democrats 
and  20  Republicans,  and  on  whose 
shoulders  rests,  to  a  marked  degree,  the 
sustained  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  felt 
dutybound  and  did  Institute  a  budget- 
cutting  task  force  composed  of  the  20 
Republican  members  of  our  committee, 
which,  up  to  this  time,  have  played  an 
effective  roll  In  cutting  the  President's 
budget  $3^  million  and  we  are  continu- 
ing in  a  determined  effort  to  reduce  the 
remaining  bills  yet  to  be  acted  upon,  by 
another  $3  to  $4  billion  and  more,  if 
possible,  which  we  know  is  good  news  to 
our  taxpayers,  good  for  our  entire  na- 
tional economy,  and  will,  to  some  degree 
at  least,  tend  to  popularize  our  dollar 
worldwide. 

No  one  need  wonder  why  these  foreign 
nations  feel  as  they  do  about  our  dollar, 
and  why  our  taxpayers  have  had  their 
fill  of  reckless,  wasteful  spending  over 
the  past  three  decades,  especially  since 
the  President  has  demanded  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1964  to  the  time 
of  over  $2,000  for  each  average  American 
family  to  pay  in  fiscal  year  1964.  which 
began  on  July  l  a  week  ago,  added  to 
that  a  planned  deficit  of  $12  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  to  add  to  ovu-  present 
Federal  debt  of  $305  billion,  which  Is 
more  than  the  assessed  value  of  all  the 
land  In  the  United  States.  Think  of  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  here  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Piper,  editor  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil,  CouncU  Bluffs.  Iowa, 
entitled  "Increased  Deficits  in  the  U.S. 
Balance  of  Pajrments,"  which  points  up 
the  monetary  problems  we  face  today. 
The  editorial  follows: 

iNCBBAflSD    DariCZTS   Of    TBI   UJS. 

BAUUfCS  or  Patkknts 
Orlm  reports  of  the  deficit  in  the  n.S. 
balance  of  payments  f<»'  the  first  quarter 
of  1988  wen  a  frightening  reminder  of  our 
Natton's  diflleult  position  in  the  world. 

Hie  UJS.  Oovemment's  deficit  in  Ite  ae- 
oounte  with  the  rest  of  the  world  rose  to 


•820  million  from  a  deficit  of  8406  million 
in  the  corresponding  1982  quarter.  That 
plaoee  the  prospective  1988  deficit  at  83^ 
billi<m  compared  with  ^2.2  billion  in  all  of 
1982. 

It  is  hard  for  the  American  people  to 
understand  how  the  richeet  country  in  the 
world  could  be  in  ananriij  dUBcultiee  In 
these  prosperous  tlmee. 

An  international  paymento  deficit  occurs 
when  the  total  doUan  eent  abroad  in  pay- 
ment for  Importe,  private  Investmente,  for- 
eign aid,  and  military  expendltxires  exceed 
Inveetmente  and  spending  here  for  goods 
and  services  by  fonlgn  business  and  individ- 
uals. The  fact  Is  that  the  U.S.  international 
paymente  have  exceeded  VS.  recelpte  by  •ISA 
billion  over  the  past  6  years. 

This  means  that  our  creditor  nations  have 
accumulated  claims  of  nearly  ^18  billion 
against  U.S.  gold  reservee  and  have  cashed 
in  nearly  $7  billion  for  gold. 

Uncle  Sam's  gold  holdings  are  now  down 
to  816J  billion,  the  lowest  in  24  years.  Of 
that  amo\mt  some  812  billion  are  required  as 
a  backing  for  U.S.  cumncy,  under  the  U.S. 
law  requiring  that  gold  reserves  must  equal 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  Nation's  cvirrency. 
At  last  nport.  the  coimtry  had  nearly  ^48 
billion  of  cumncy  outstanding. 

If  all  the  foreign  claims  against  the  United 
Statee  shoxild  be  presented  for  payment  In 
the  near  futun,  then  wouldn't  be  enough 
gold  at  Fort  Knox  and  other  depositories  to 
meet  them. 

This  is  not  likely  to  occur,  for  at  least  two 
good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

Plrst.  fonlgn  countries  keep  substantial 
working  balances  in  UJS.  banks  to  finance 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Second,  most  of  the  claims  against  the 
United  Stetes  an  in  the  form  of  U.8.  Govern- 
ment or  commercial  Investments,  certificates 
of  deposite  and  bankers'  acceptancee  all  of 
which  pay  Interest.  Gold  holdings  nav  no 
interest. 

Another  reason  Is  that  the  doUar.  largely 
due  to  ite  exchangeability  for  gold  is  nec- 
essary to  the  functioning  of  all  free  world 
ciirrenclee.  A  threat  to  the  Etablllty  of  the 
dollar  would  shake  confidence  in  other  free 
world  cumnclee. 

But  then  an  many  gold  speculaton  In 
the  world,  who  believe  that  the  United  Stetes 
will  eventually  have  to  devalue  the  doUar 
which  would  immecUately  Increase  the  value 
of  their  gold  holdings. 

The  US.  Treasury,  the  New  Tork  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  which  handles  VS.  dollar 
propping  activities,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  have  been  working  for  mon  than  2 
yean  to  nuOntaln  the  stebUlty  of  the  dollar. 
They  use  fonlgn  currencies  they  have  been 
able  to  acquin  to  bid  up  the  price  of  dollan 
and  prevent  their  falling  Into  the  hands  of 
foreign  central  banks  where  they  would  be  a 
claim  on  oxir  gold  reserves.  Other  devices  are 
employed  from  time  to  time.  Other  plans 
an  being  considered. 

Then  is  no  easy  cun  for  what  alls  our 
Government's  financial  dlfflculties,  but  In 
some  way  the  dnln  on  our  gold  reeervee 
must  be  halted  if  the  stobiUty  of  the  dollar 
Is  to  be  malntelned. 

President  Roy  L.  Relerson.  of  the  Bank- 
ers Trust  Co..  recently  urged  that  a  greater 
Shan  of  fonlgn  aid  be  switched  to  interna- 
tional financial  organlaations;  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  five  U.S.  Army  divisions  In 
Western  Europe  be  asstuned  by  the  countries 
when  they  an  located;  that  short-term  in- 
terest rates  be  raised  to  discourage  outflow 
of  capital;  and  VS.  ezporte  be  kept  competi- 
tive with  foreign  goods,  by  restnlnt  on  n.S. 
wage  and  price  levels. 

The  time  for  effective  action  may  be  fast 
running  out.  « 
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"SMAIjLTOWN,  UBJL"  NEWSWEEK 
LCX>KS  AT  KBOSAUQUA.  IOWA.  AS 
TYPICAL  OF  THE  NATION'S  SMALL 
TOWNS  AND  A  WAT  OT  UFE 
WHICH  HAS  MEANT  SO  MUCH  TO 
THE  DEVELOPMQIT  OF  THIS 
NATION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwxncslI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylranla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8CHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  8  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine,  de- 
votes Its  cover  story  to  "Smalltown, 
UJ3.A.."  a  study  of  the  life  and  people 
of  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  one  of  the  Nation's 
many  small  towns. 

I  commend  General  Editor  Leslie 
Hanscom  for  this  fine  article.  I  daresay 
that  there  are  few  Members  in  the  Con- 
gress who  did  not  grow  up  in  small  towns 
or  on  the  edges  of  small  towns.  The 
vignettes  in  this  i^ece  will  be  recogniz- 
able to  all  who  read  them.  They  ate 
impressions  from  the  face  of  America. 
They  reflect  her  strength  and  her  vital- 
ity. If  this  way  of  life  is  passing  away, 
aU  of  us  will  be  the  worse  for  it 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  proud  there 
is  a  Keosauqua.  Iowa.  I  am  prouder  still 
that  it  is  in  the  district  I  represent  I 
know  and  love  these  people;  I  am  hon- 
ored to  r^Hesent  them  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  Their  strength  is  my  strength: 
their  weaknesses,  my  weaknesses. 

America  may  be  able  to  outgrow  tbe 
small  towns  like  Keosauqua,  but  life  in 
America  will  never  be  as  fuU.  as  rich,  and 
as  meaningful  as  it  has  been  in  the 
Keosauquas  across  this  land. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  of^eagues.  As  we  msh  pellmell 
toward  bigness,  concentration,  and  dis- 
torted values,  the  small  towns,  as  typi- 
fied by  KeosMiqua.  Iowa,  offer  neoessazy 
resting  places  along  the  way  to  stop  and 
think  and  alow  down  a  bit 
SMUiXTOWir,  UJB.A. 

(A  boy,  a  river,  a  flag-decked  secret  fort 
that  guards  the  1,023  aouls  at  Eaoaauqua, 
Iowa.  VSJl  The  scene  recalls  another  day, 
befon  the  country  moved  to  town,  before 
cities  marched  ever  cloeer  together.  This 
Fourth  of  July,  then  are  still  some  secret 
places  for  a  boy  to  leap.  But  the  Keosau- 
quas an  disappearing,  and  with  them  a  way 
of  life  so  long  and  loudly  extolled  from 
Fourth  at  July  platforms  acroas  the  land. 
To  see  what  amaUtown,  UJB.A..  Is  like  as  the 
Nation  marks  ite  187th  Independence  Day, 
Newsweek's  General  Editor  Leslie  Hanscotn 
visited  Keosauqua.    His  story  follows.) 

In  Keoeanqua,  Iowa— a  town  that  la  tucked 
in  a  lazy  bend  of  the  Des  Molnee  Blver— t3ie 
mldmomlng  coffee  break  arrives  at  an  early 
hour.  Main  Street  business  follows  the  w«k 
rhythms  of  the  surrounding  farmer  and  by 
0:30,  the  refugees  from  toll  have  begun  to 
gather  In  the  <i»nfrrn  room  of  tlie  Hotd  Man- 
ning, a  pleasantly  ramshackia  pile  which 
looks  tike  a  l>eached  aide-wheeler.  Here, 
where  the  talking  is  easy,  the  used  copy  of 
the  Dee  Motoes  Bolster  paasss  from  booth 
to  booth,  piercing  the  quiet  morning  wttti 


the  jangle  of  Its  headllnea.  I<ast  week,  a 
medley  of  dlaeord  rlangert  from  tbe  Begis- 
tsr^  Mg  ^pe:  *Vtimt  qiallange  to  Da  Oaolla 
by  Kennedy— Bias  Protest  by  UOjOOO  la  De- 
troit—Claim  Call  Olria  Operate  la  and  Oat 
of  the  UJT.— Mr.  K.:  World  War  Would  mn 
Bnndreds  of  iflllVws  * 

In  Keoaauqusi,  as  la  Ksnnsbankport,  Klt^ 
Hawk,  and  KTmstb  JPialla.  thla  was  new  that 
shook  the  nerves  and  the  psychic  oertata- 
tlea.  which  small-town  life  supposedly  pro- 
tects. Viewed  through  the  red,  white,  and 
Una  vi^KXS  of  one  American  plpedream, 
tlie  Uttle  town  to  stm  the  enduring  social 
rock,  safe  from  tbe  tides  of  distant  calamity 
that  only  tou^  It  when  the  waves  an  spent. 
But  in  Keosauqua.  they  know  different.  The 
American  small  town  to  no  longer  distant, 
nor.  alas,  U  it  a  rock. 

It  to  a  place  when  the  q»eaker  on  Peruvian 
agricultun,  putting  away  hto  slides  at  the 
4-H  Club  meeting,  to  buttonholed  by  the 
lady  who  knows  Peru  through  a  stotor  in  the 
Peace  Oorpa.  For  the  latest  doings  in  Parto, 
Keosauqua  need  not  consult  a  columnist; 
the  nurse-recepUooLtot  who  servee  the  town% 
two  doctors  has  a  son  in  the  Air  Force  who 
regularly  rqxirts.  Keosauqua  can  hardly 
avoid  betonglng  to  the  great  world,  but  the 
cost  of  membership  may  be  far  too  high. 
By  an  Irony  of  history,  the  world  it  belongs 
to  seems  to  have  no  place  for  tbe  American 
small  town. 

Fifty  yean  ago,  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
Keoeauqua  wae  a  blowout  that  woiild  put 
a  Slouz  uprising  in  tbe  shade.  Befon  eun- 
up,  sleepers  wen  jolted  awake  by  dynamite 
blasts  along  the  river.  Along  the  main  street, 
fairground  perf ormen  exerted  art  and  muscle 
on  wooden  platforma.  Bands  of  bogus  Indi- 
ana and  scouts,  troops  of  "horribles'  clothed 
from  local  ragbaga,  patriotic  OcmU  blooming 
with  the  maidenhood  of  Keosauqua.  passed  in 
grand  nvlew.  And  aU  day  long,  then  were 
detonattona  of  flreeraeken  and  inspirational 
oratory.  The  spielera  on  the  bandstand  re- 
minded the  hometownen  of  a  pleasant 
truth — here,  near  the  bnast  of  the  land,  they 
were  living  the  kind  of  life  the  Founding 
Fathen  had  in  mind.  In  small  towns  every- 
where, it  was  a  day  of  community  self -con- 
gratulation. Half  a  century  later,  it  to  a  day 
consecrated  to  the  itch  to  be  elsewlien.  In 
Keosauqua  thto  weak,  moet  folks  wiU  go 
along. 

At  the  edge  of  Keoeauqua  (an  Indian  name 
thought  to  mean  Big  Bend  or  hidf  a  doaen 
other  things)  a  welcoming  algn  caUs  the 
towa  historic.  The  deecription  to  prematun. 
Actually,  the  only  thing  that  ever  happened 
in  Keoeauqua  was  the  HOney  War,  a  blood- 
lees  boundary  dtoputo  between  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri in  which  the  prlae  at  Issue  was  a  stand 
of  bee  Uees.  Bat  the  town  to  becoming  hto- 
torle.  It  to  a  living  lllustratlaa  at  an  un- 
glamorously  attractive  way  of  life  that  to 
fading  from  the  landscape. 

On  its  outskirts,  Keoaaaq\ia  haa  a  leafy 
likeness  to  a  hammered-dowa  Vermont,  bat 
tiie  town  to  there  because  of  the  oocn  land 
out  where  the  fleMs  an  flat.  Thto  puts  it  In 
an  economic  class  whan  mortality  to  high. 
All  across  the  VS.  map.  the  agricultural  town 
to  dying,  and  Keoeauquans  an  haunted  by 
stotistlca. 

Sverybody  from  the  banker  to  the  barber 
puUs  peculation  figures  from  hto  hat  to  de- 
plon  m  exact  terms  the  loas  of  78  people  be- 
tween the  census  of  1060  and  1900.  In  Keo- 
eauqua. the  question  at  survival  has  nothing 
to  do  with  misaUes  and  nmshroom  douds. 
Man  Immediate y  r.hming  an  the  ghosts  of 
towns  that  eurrouud  it  on  every  side.  Down 
the  river  to  Bentonsport.  once  a  rival  river 
town,  now  a  hamlet  of  00  people  where  the 
last  bnalnesa.  a  general  store,  doeed  4  yean 
aga  Pun  the  ben  rope  In  the  lovely  old  brick 
RaSbytenaa  Church    deserted  on  its  hmtop 
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print  names  from  the  Ametleaa  map.  Aotoa 
and  high-speed  roads  Jtava  pot  the  Mg^lown 
bargain  racks  alluringly  within  rsacb.  Soiall 
farms  an  extinct.  Tstovtolon.  magaatnea,  and 
movlea  have  whipped  up  hungsws  smaQtowa 
life  cannot  rectify.  Then,  too,  ttk*  email 
town  hae  been  on  the  deCenalva  ever  since 
the  withering  attads  of  wrlten  Uke  mti^^^h- 
XjCwU  and  H.  L.  Mencken  at  a  time  whan 
the  Unlte4  States  had  roral  attttodea  and 
votee  to  thank  for  the  historic  UUoey  of  pro- 
hibition. In  a  smaUtowa  portrait  etdHed 
with  their  brand  at  add.  George  Ade  once 
wrote:  "Down  in  the  Ague  Btft  then  was  a 
town  caUed  Miasma  It  needed  paint,  aide- 
walks,  toothbroahea.  and  Bihlea.  Bteiybody 
in  Miasma  believed  that  the  aun  roae  Joat  In 
the  edge  of  Widow  Clevtoon%  hog  lot  and  eet 
over  on  yon  aide  of  the  sand  rtdge." 

Today's  small  town  has  left  Mlaama  be- 
hind. If  a  visitor  to  Keoeauqua — gaaing 
through  the  heat  wavee  at  ite  dusty  main 
street— ehould  remark  that  thto  looks  like 
the  rtunp  of  the  universe,  nobody  wiU  shoot 
him  down.  Mon  likely,  the  townamaa  at 
has  elbow — knowing  that  most  American 
main  streete  look  no  mon  sl^tly — wUl  laugh 
and  sgree.  The  town  does  have  ite  beauty — 
in  the  encircling  river  and  in  the  dustsr  of 
old  brkA  buildings  which  crown  ite  capltol 
hill,  the  administrative  center  of  Van  Bursn 
County.  But  the  attoaetton  of  the  place,  for 
those  who  lin  then,  Uee  in  the  tamUy-like 
pattern  of  Ita  human  reiattonshlpe.  Hen  to 
the  thing  that  makea  the  demlae  of  the  amaU 
town  tragic  and  the  heart  of  the  d^  dwdler 
ache  with  noetalgla.  Thto  to  a  place  so  ^m^i 
that  nobody  to  one  too  manr.  when  the  pil- 
Ian  of  government  all  have  faces  and  first 
namea. 

"WeYe  prood  at  Gene  Hannan,"  somebody 
says.  *n:tai  yean  ago,  he  ueed  to  be  an  alco- 
holic.** Hannan,  It  ao  happeae,  to  the  town 
mayor,  pliunbflr  by  trade,  a  gray-haired  man 
in  g^assee  with  a  quietly  edf -contained  air 
that  lends  dignity  to  a  suit  of  striped  overalta. 
Then  Is  no  Roman  CathoUe  Churdi  In  the 
town,  but  Keoeauqua^  homogeneous  Protes- 
tante  pay  respect  to  the  way  HSaaan^  Cath- 
olic faith  helped  put  him  back  together.  In 
hto  5th  year  as  mayor,  he  handles  an  annual 
budget  of  #66.000  for  an  annual  aalary  of 
$900.  In  the  afternoon,  the  eoffee  dilnken 
at  the  HotM  Manning  can  watdi  the  mayor 
of  the  town  at  work  oa  top  of  a  ladder  as  he 
mends  a  leak  In  the  dining-room  oeOing.  On 
a  Saturday  night,  he  atta  by  mw*— t»  qo  a 
store-front  doorstep,  gaaing  at  lAdn  Street 
and  eadly  aotlng  that  nothing  rtioats  out  the 
dying  condition  of  the  American  smaU  town 
llks  the  abeeace  of  thronging  humanity  on 
the  one  big  night  of  the  week. 

What  cvar  happened  to  Saturday  night? 
In  Grsham's  department  eton. 
jumble  of  drygooda,  euttoaeee. 
Manager  Don  (Bod)  OampbeU  aings  a  sour 
swansong  for  an  AaMTtaan  folkway.  "In  the 
old  days."  he  grumMea,  "Fve  fitted  Aoee  In 
hen  \mttl  1  o^doek  ta  thi»  moralag  aad  tbe 
street  would  etffl  be  fuU  at  f srmsrs,  toanlnc 
on  tha  fsadsn  at  ean  aad  diewlag  the  fat. 
Then  came  the  ttane  when  they'd  say,  *Rnrry 
up  aad  get  them  aoeks  to  the  sack;  tonight 
we  watch  television.*  Then  you  have  It. 
Paladin  won  out." 

If  est  door  at  the  Goodie  Garden,  home  baee 
for  the  town's  teenagen,  boottis  and  cotmter 
stools  an  empty:  then  to  a  drsg  race  In 
Kahoka,  Mou.  just  over  the  State  Una. 
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BO  percent  of  every  gradiiatlng 

Uatrtet  auperlntendent  Kenneth 
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prlaoners  lodged  in  the  county 

the  17-year-old  whoee  tousled 

Id  woebegone  face  Is  vtsible  most 

1  ehlnd  the  bars  of  a  seeond-fioor 

Sitatlees  in  the  heat,  he  awaits 

a  charge  of  breaking  into  the 

one  of  the  two  local  beer  tav- 

I  cooping   out   the   cashboz.    Tb 

pasa.  he  has  been  reading  the 

lOUM  Bible,  and  he  is  up  to  the 

Astoundingly.  this  cotmtry 

—the  kind  female  contem- 

'cute" — suffers   from  noal  de 

Avmue — bleeding  stomach   ulcers. 

""  mother — with  six  others  to 

refused  to  visit  him.    Ete 

occupied   the  other  bare 

wlMch  Deputy  Herschel  Dickey  is 

"Well,  son."  says  the  deputy, 

his  slow  voice,  "the  next  time 

telle  you  to  do  ■'»"^t>ilng.  Just 

11  him  to  go  to  hell,  you  think  of 

irlll  you?"     It  is  the  tone  that 

in  thla  town.    Ifoet  of  the 

the    county    lockup    call    the 

first  name. 
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I^xUosophical  vocabulary,  the 

towner  will  declare  that  the 

way  of  life  come  down  to  one 

rs  and  trusU  his  neighbors. 

deeervee  to  be  kept  aUve  says 

much   reapected  Keoeauqua 

as  a  mueeum  of  decent  htmian 

ng  la  the  brother  of  Keoeau- 

celefarlty^the  late  Phil  Stong. 

1   thrice-filmed    novel    "State 

national   oflldal   of   the   Boy 

at  make  frequent  tripe  to  New 

day  on   the   sidewalk   outside 

:  Ultmore  Botel,  Stong  tried  the 

r  walking  a  straight,  unswerv- 

find  out  If  the  onrushing  horde 

im  down.    In  the  space  of  one 

people  rammed  into  hiin.  head 

,"  he  eays,  "we  keep  our  heads 

0  the^jMople  we  know." 
that  traffloa  in  first  names,  the 

social  rivalries  is  part  of  the 

aity.    By  any  atandard  appll- 

sountry,  John  A.  Manning— the 

teller  of  the  local  bank— is 

It  was  Us  great-grand- 

Ifannlng — the    commanding 

hotel-lobby     portrait — ^who 

own  in  18S6  by  migrating  from 

to   open   a  riverfront   general 

i^  grew  the  hotel,  more  stores, 

and  a  white-pillared  house 

tt   in   town.    The   younger 

behind  the  pillared  portico — 

1  eeven  children — but  the  rest 
la  gone  with  the  wind,  and  he 
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no  patrician  aura.  Driving  out 
among  the  cnmflelda  to  needle  a  farmer 
politely  about  an  tmpaid  note  on  a  truck,  he 

makaa  dasslo  confrontation   cf   enemlee 

farmer  versus  banker— aound  like  a  back- 
country  eodal  call. 

To  the  outelder,  the  tribal  warmth  of  the 
place  overpowers  the  drab  physical  aspect. 
Keoeauqua  la  a  town  typified  by  the  dust  of 
the  tin  feed  and  grain  signs,  the  tractor- 
cultivators  parked  along  Main  Street,  the  aad 
little  ramp  at  the  back  of  a  brick  businees 
block  where  animals  come  in  to  be  butohered 
and  stored  in  the  meat  lockers  rented  out  to 
individual  famUlee. 

But  this  Is  the  world  away  from  the  lonely 
crowd.  In  lll\utratlon,  Margaret  Gray — ^re- 
porter-bookkeeper-ad  salesman  for  the 
weekly  Van  Buren  County  Register — tells  of 
the  time  when  her  husband,  Lloyd,  lay  hoe- 
pltallzed  with  rheumatic  fever.  Who 
sneaked  the  grocerlee  into  her  parked  car  at 
night?  Who  sent  her  the  $40  check  In  the 
maU?  Who  left  the  baseball  shoee  on  her 
deek  for  her  son  in  the  little  league?  She 
never  knew.  This  Is  the  dweUing  place — in 
the  view  of  Fred  Ovrom,  who  owns  the  town 
bank — of  "the  moet  contented  men  In  the 
world."  They  are  the  smaU  fanners  who 
manxifacture  milk  bottle  carrying  casee  at 
the  Barker  Equipment  Co.— the  town's  one 
Industry — and  work  their  farms  after  hours 
("they  do  it  the  way  you  would  play  golf"). 
This  is  the  smalltown  that  all  hands  vow  Is 
here  to  stay.  "We've  had  meetings."  says 
Bert  Leek,  the  editor  of  the  Register,  "it's 
decided — we're  not  leaving." 

On  the  broad  map  of  the  States,  Keoeauqua 
Is  only  a  speck,  but  there  Is  a  sweep  of  such 
specks  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  In  many  of 
theee,  the  mood  Is  low.  Sometimes  the  cause 
is  a  temporary  setback  only.  For  example, 
Sandwich,  ni.  (population:  3,843) — a  fairly 
lively  town — was  disappointed,  after  raising 
$100,000  for  a  high  school  agricultural  work- 
shop In  1964,  to  find  only  11  students  using 
It  this  year.  In  Hamlet,  N.C.,  a  town  of 
roughly  the  same  size,  the  troubles  of  the 
railroad  are  the  local  headache.  According 
to  Arnold  Kirk,  a  local  newspaperman,  "It 
•e«ms  like  the  town  has  lost  Interest  in 
eversrthing.  I  believe  It's  on  the  verge  of 
disintegration.  We  have  even  quit  the  Miss 
Hamlet  contest."  And,  as  an  example  of 
all-out  despair,  there  Is  Deepstep,  Ga.  (popu- 
lation: 200),  where  Mayor  Joeeph  Hllllard 
Veal  reports:  "We've  loet  oxxr  poet  office,  we 
haven't  had  a  baseball  team  In  SO  years,  all 
oiir  young  people  are  leaving.  If  we're  grow- 
ing, we're  growing  downhill,  and  even  that's 
so  slow  that  you  can't  hardly  notice  It." 

Doggedly  committed  to  hope,  Keoeauqua 
looks  forward  to  a  Federal  recreation  dam 
in  the  Dee  Moinee  River  which  will  improve 
the  boating  and  attract  toxirlsts.    There  Is 
a  lush  State  paxt  acroes  the  river,  and  the 
town  itself— with  all  Its  earthy  homelinees — 
might  appeal  to  the  city  folks  who  dieam 
nostalgically  of  the  origins  they  never  knew. 
Just  down  the  river  in  Bentonsport,  an  in- 
trepid couple,  the  Herbert  K.  Redheads,  are 
working  on  a  shoeetring,  trying  to  restore 
the  old   river   port   as   another   attraction. 
Turning  an  old  riverboat  inn  into  a  museum, 
they  live  in  rooms  at  the  back.  Uke  oldtime 
delicatessen   owners;    they   are   ciuators   of 
chamber  mugs  and  headboards  10  feet  high. 
As  the  small  town  totters  on  the  edge  of 
darkness,  such  efforts  count,  and  once  in  a 
while,    there    Is    help    from    outside.     Since 
1960,  the  University  of  Chicago  (which  nor- 
mally Is  associated  with  nuclear  chain  reac- 
tion)    has    offered   special    scholarships    to 
■nail  town  students,  hoping  that  the  kids 
will  go  back  and  become  what  the  prospectus 
calls  the  moral  and  civic  leaders  of  their 
communities.    Behind  this  Is  the  sociologi- 
cally  unprovable  but  Instinctively  American 
feeling  that  the  little  town  and  the  country- 
side are  the  soxirce  of  civic  energy  for  the 
Nation. 


Or  la  this  all  moonshine  and  noatalgiaf 
According  to  sociologist  PhlUp  Bauser,  "What 
the  small  town  may  have  contributed  In  the 
jMst  la  one  side  of  the  coin;  the  other  side 
la  urbanlsm  and  the  greateat  opportunity  in 
the  history  of  man  for  httri  to  reach  his  full 
potential.  Where  the  smaU  town  kept  him 
prisoner,  urbantsm  gives  him  freedom  of 
choice— choice  of  education,  choice  of  pro- 
fession, choice  of  marriage.  If  the  small 
town  la  passing,  we  cannot  bemoan  it." 

In  Keoeauqua,  however,  at  the  hour  when 
night  is  on  the  river  and  the  cultivators 
have  stopped  rumbling  acroes  the  old  iron 
bridge  at  the  edge  of  town,  sociological  cool 
reasoning  is  hard  doctrine  to  take  in.  There 
are  reasons  why  people  sUy  here.  Some- 
where on  the  river  bank,  the  Caruso  of  aU 
whippoorwllls  is  making  sounds  that  stand 
the  hair  on  end.  Looking  from  the  bridge, 
past  the  old  steamboat  Gothic  hotel — vet- 
eran of  four  floods — there  are  the  lights  of 
the  quiet  town— "aU  three  of  them,"  to 
quote  a  local  wag.  Sociologist,  go  home. 
This  Is  the  happy  place,  the  blessed  land. 


TRIBUTE      TO      ALICIA      PATTER- 
SON. OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER- 
WOMAN  AND   GREAT   AMERICAN 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ne^  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. On  July  2,  1963.  Alicia  Patterson, 
a  member  of  the  Medill,  Patterson,  and 
McCormlck  publishing  dynasty,  publisher 
and  editor  of  Newsday,  Long  Island's 
award  winning  daily  newspaper,  sports- 
woman, aviatrix,  and  philanthropist, 
succumbed  after  a  short  lUness. 

In  1940  Miss  Patterson  founded  News- 
day.  With  a  high  set  of  Journalistic 
ethics  along  with  an  outright  adversity 
to  civil  InjusUces,  Miss  Patterson  di- 
rected Newsday  from  its  initial  clrcula- 
^tlon  of  15,000  to  its  current  circulation 
of  370,000  ranking  it  among  the  coun- 
try's top  newspapers.  Among  the  many 
honors  awarded  Newsday  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Miss  Patterson,  was  the 
coveted  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  Nation's  high- 
est award  for  journalistic  excellence. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  Newsday  which  gives  an  informal 
account  of  the  life  of  Miss  Patterson,  a 
personality  that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  American  jour- 
nalism: 

Alicia  PAmasoN:   Am  Imtobmal  Appbaisal 

(Newsdays  energetic  publisher  wrote  one 
of  the  great  success  stories  in  American 
journalism.  She  took  a  personal  hand  In  the 
paper's  growth,  shunning  small  talk  and 
thriving  on  dissent.) 

One  day  in  October  1940  a  friend  of  Jo- 
tepb  MediU  Patterson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  DaUy  News,  joined  him  for 
lunch.  In  the  ooiurse  of  the  meal  he  inquired 
about  Patterson's  daughter,  Alicia. 

"Oh,  she's  started  a  UtUe  paper  out  on 
Long  Island,"  said  Patterson.  "It  wont 
amount  to  much,  but  it  fills  in  her  spare 
time." 

The  little  paper  that  would  never  amount 
to   much    waa   Newsday,    whoee   first   issue 
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came  off  the  prees  September  8,  1940.  In  the 
23  years  since  Patterson  made  his  casual  re- 
mark, Newsday  has  written  the  greatest  suc- 
cess story  in  American  journalism. 

No  other  paper,  including  even  the  phe- 
nomenal New  York  Daily  News  (founded 
1919),  has  grown  so  fast.  Newsday's  cir- 
culation now  exceeds  370,000.  It  is  the  12th 
largest  evening  new8paf>er  in  the  United 
States  and  the  largest  daUy  newspaper  in 
New  York  State,  excluding  New  York  City. 

The  death  of  Alicia  Patterson  makes  it 
possible  to  reveal  that  this  success  story 
was  a  bittersweet  one.  Por  Patterson  had 
trained  her.  virtually  from  childhood,  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  position  in  the  publishing  empire 
founded  by  his  grandfather.  Joeeph  Medill. 

This  empire  originally  comprised  only  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  an  enormously  successful 
paper.  Then  came  the  Dally  News,  whoee 
circulation  skyrocketed  into  the  millions 
during  the  depression  and  remains  the  larg- 
est In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  his  lat- 
ter years,  Patterson  repeatedly  promised  that 
Alicia  would  Inherit  his  controlling  holdings 
In  the  Dally  News,  thus  succeeding  him  as 
editor  and  publisher. 

A  strain  waa  put  on  the  relationship  when 
Alicia  divorced  her  second  husband,  Joseph 
W.  Brooks,  a  shooting  and  fishing  compcmion 
of  Patterson's,  and  married  Harry  P.  Guggen- 
heim, now  president  and  copublisher  of 
Newsday.  Brooks,  in  a  sense,  was  Patter- 
son's choice.  He  set  him  up  as  an  insvir- 
ance  man.  handling  the  NeWs  business. 
Guggenheim,  by  contrast,  was  a  reserved 
num  of  inunense  accomplishments  in  busi- 
ness and  philanthropy,  not  malleable  at  all 
In  the  sense  that  Brooks  had  been,  de- 
termined that  he  and  his  wife  should  lead 
their  own  lives.  The  two  men  got  along 
correctly  but  not  cordially. 

When  to  these  strains  was  added  a  split 
between  father  and  daughter  over  Franklin 
D.  Rooeevelt  and  his  conduct  of  World  War 
n,  the  breaking  point  came.  Patterson, 
whoee  paper  made  Itself  famous  through 
tovigh-mlnded  liberalism,  turned  in  revul- 
sion from  Roosevelt  and  espoused  a  violent 
brand  of  isolationism  throvigh  the  editorial 
column  of  the  News.  AUcla.  by  contrast, 
stuck  with  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal,  and 
maintained  the  open-minded,  liberal  policy 
of  Newsday  that  still  prevails. 

WILL  tS  CHANOBD 

Patterson  by  1946  was  a  sick  and  a  de- 
spondent man.  He  did  not  loee  his  readers, 
but  he  lost  their  affection.  Many  of  hla 
former  friends  turned  away  from  him.  In 
this  state  of  fxiry  and  disappointment  one 
day  in  1040.  he  called  Alicia  and  advised  her 
that  he  had  changed  his  will;  that  she  was 
no  longer  to  Inherit  control  of  the  News.  The 
largest  portion  of  his  stock  holdings  want  to 
his  widow  in  trust  for  their  son,  James,  now 
an  assistant  maiuiglng  editor  of  the  Newa. 
Patterson  died  2  years  later. 

While  Newsday  had  begun  to  grow,  in  1946 
it  was  stUl  far  short  of  its  present  command- 
ing circulation  and  advertising  figures.  Its 
editor-publisher,  brought  up  to  revere  her 
father,  was  operating  a  comparatively  small 
dally  paper.  The  loss  of  the  News  was  a 
shattering  blow  to  her,  but  she  concealed  it 
from  all  save  her  closest  friends,  and  re- 
doubled her  close  attention  to  Newsday. 

The  temperaments  of  the  publlaher  and  co- 
publisher  ins\ired  that  the  progress  of  News- 
day,  while  steady,  would  be  stormy.  Perhapa 
the  very  poeltlvenees  of  AUcla  Patterson 
and  Harry  Guggenheim  helped  attract  read- 
ers. Guggenheim  waa,  and  remains,  first,  last 
and  always  a  Progressive  Republican.  Alicia 
Patterson  was  an  independent,  more  often 
than  not  in  accord  with  tha  Demoerata.  She 
was  the  first  to  suggest,  throvigh  an  editorial, 
that  Dwlght  Eisenhower  be  nominated  for 
President.  She  supp<»ted  him  faithfully 
through  his  first  term,  even  though  he  waa 
opposed  by  Adiai  E.  Stevenson,  a  Democrat,  a 


favorite  of  the  liberals,  and  a  friend  of  Alicia 
Patterson  since  her  teens  in  Chicago. 

When  in  1050  both  men  ran  again,  Alicia 
decided  that  tha  paper  ahould  support 
Stevenson.  Harry  Guggenheim  decided  he 
simply  co\ild  not.  Consequentiy,  Newsday 
presented  the  xuiusual  spectacle  of  an  edi- 
torial coliunn  which  backed  Stevenson  to  the 
hilt  while,  on  the  oppoeing  page,  a  person- 
aUy-wrltten  column  by  Guggenheim  sup- 
ported Elsenhower.  The  same  thing  hap- 
]}ened  In  1960  when  the  paper  backed  John 
F.  Kennedy  while  Guggenheim  In  his  own 
colwnn  backed  Richard  M.  Nixon.  It  had 
also  happened  earUer  when  Guggenheim  sup- 
ported  Wendell  Wllkle  and  his  wife  Franklin 
D.  Rooeevelt. 

NO    BRAKX   ON    PaOGRKSS 

These  disagreements,  while  sometimes  vol- 
uble— neither  of  the  Guggenhelms  hesitated 
to  jettison  the  Queensberry  rulee  of  conver- 
sation when  feelings  ran  high — did  not  affect 
the  steiKiy  progress  of  the  paper.  Guggen- 
heim from  the  beginning  ran  the  business 
operations:  luiderstandably  so,  since  he  in- 
vested $750,000  in  Newsday  before  it  began 
to  make  a  profit.  Miss  Patterson  ran  the 
editorial  side  of  the  paper.  In  the  process 
making  sure  that  no  advertiser  or  business 
Interest  would  ever  control  policy  or  seciure 
the  free  publicity  p\iffs  In  the  news  coliunns 
that  are  present  In  too  many  papers. 

The  stock  of  the  paper  was  held  51  percent 
by  Guggenheim.  49  percent  by  his  wife. 
Profits  by  mutual  agreement  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  paper  for  enlargement,  for  sal- 
ary Increases,  and  for  fringe  benefits  such  as 
a  liberal  pension  plan  and  health  and  life 
Insurance. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Newsday  concept 
was  that  of  a  bold,  bright,  and  openminded 
paper  dealing  with  a  young  and  sophisticated 
audience.  The  great  Levlttown  develop- 
ment— pushed  through  by  Newsday  over 
town  board  opposition — ^waa  succeeded  by 
others  that  brought  hundreds  of  thousanda 
of  yo\ing  couples  out  from  New  York  and 
in  the  lifespan  of  the  paper  increased  the 
combined  population  of  Nassau-Suffolk  from 
little  more  than  500,000  to  approximately  2 
million.  These  people  expected  frankness, 
and  got  it;  in  the  beginning,  perhaps,  a  llttie 
more  than  they  bargained  for.  Newsday  in 
its  early  days  seemed  to  want  to  outdo  its 
prototype,  the  DaUy  News,  in  terms  of  shock 
appeal. 

Aa  the  paper  matured,  so  did  its  outlook. 
Perhaps  contributing  most  to  this  was  the 
award,  in  1954.  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  meri- 
torious service.  Newsday  won  this  distinc- 
tion because,  for  3  years.  Managing  Editor 
Alan  B.  Hathway  had  pounded  away  In  the 
news  columns  at  a  corrupt  union  boss.  WU- 
11am  De  Konlng.  Sr.  This  crusade  ended  In 
the  conviction  of  De  Konlng. 

aAXNCD    NATIONAL    ATTSNTION 

By  the  time  of  her  death,  with  News  cir- 
culation stagnant,  and  Newsday  stiU  forging 
ahead,  she  waa  a  thoroughly  contented 
woman.  Newsday  had  won  the  PuUtaer  Prlae 
for  public  service  and  42  other  awards.  Its 
phenomenal  accompllriunents  had  earned 
national  attention.  Her  picture  had  ap- 
peared on  the  cover  of  Time  magaaine  with 
an  article  Inside  deecrlblng  the  phenomenon 
of  a  suburban  paper  with  so  remarkable  a 
growth  record.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
in  1061  chronicled  her  success  story  in  an 
article  by  Charles  C.  Wertenbaker;  In  1050 
the  same  magaaine  carried  her  own  frank 
story  of  Newsday  and  how  it  grew,  written 
in  coUaboration  with  a  staff  member. 

Since  then  the  pupa  has  won  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  awards,  including  the  Polk  Award  (fw 
public  service)  and  eight  times  the  Ayer 
Award  for  typographical  excellence.  Today 
Newsday  prints  a  variety  of  dispatches  from 
Its  own  foreign  correspondents,  devotes  sub- 
stantial space  to  subjects  of  serious  public 
interest  and  seeks  to  fulfiU  a  rounded  role 


as  a  famUy  newspaper.  The  youngsters  who 
first  bought  It.  after  all.  are  now  old  married 
couplea,  many  with  grown  children.  The 
poUcy  of  the  paper,  however,  remain*  un- 
changed: Present  the  news  brightiy  and  in- 
formatively. 

One  of  Alicia  Patterson's  pet  dislikes  was 
the  "fat  cat"  publisher — meaning,  as  she 
often  said  in  editorials,  the  publisher  who 
worried  about  profits  rather  than  product. 
She  was  a  working  editor  and  publisher. 
She  came  to  the  office  perhaps  260  working 
days  a  year.  In  the  course  of  each  day  see- 
ing sometimes  dozens  of  executives  or  sub- 
executives — and  always  her  editorial  director, 
editorial  writer  and  editorial  cartoonist. 
The  editorials  were  the  product  of  dUcxis- 
slon,  but  she  had  the  final  say.  Often  at 
right,  after  re-reading  the  finished  copy,  she 
would  call  to  make  changes  that  she  thought 
expressed  better  the  paper's  poUcy.  When 
at  her  vacation  cottage  in  Georgia  on  in- 
frequent occaaions,  she  made  it  a  point 
either  to  phone  In  with  comments  on  the 
news  or  else  made  sure  someone  would  call 
her. 

Miss  Patterson  welcomed  dissenting  opin- 
ions and  went  out  of  her  way  to  encourage 
them.  She  hated  to  fire  anyone,  and  often 
suffered  Incompetent  or  lazy  employees  to 
stay  on — sometimes  tranaferrlng  them  to  a 
series  of  less  crucial  jobs — until  at  last  she 
was  forced  to  act.  She  had  no  vlndlctive- 
ness,  and  she  cherished  no  grudgee.  But  she 
did  have  a  temper,  and  when  something  in- 
furiated her.  the  victim  found  himself  in- 
undated in  invective.  But  she  let  her  vic- 
tims talk  back;  and  when  the  atorm  was 
over,  she  forgot  and  forgave  quickly. 

She  was,  basically,  a  shy  woman  who 
foimd  it  difficult  to  wander  into  the  city 
room  and  to  further  the  corporate  Image 
through  small  talk.  She  was  most  at  home 
with  what  she  caUed  the  "pto^"  of  the  news- 
paper business,  those  with  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment. But  these  pros,  in  turn, 
working  with  a  young  staff — most  of  whose 
members  got  their  seasoning  at  Newsday — 
produced  a  newspaper  that  left  its  mark  on 
American  journalism.  WhUe  other  papers 
pussyfooted,  Newsday  came  out  with  its  blunt 
opinions.  The  result  was  felt  in  the  letters- 
to-the-editor  column,  which  receives  hun- 
dreds of  oommunicatlons  a  week.  One  rule 
laid  down  by  Miss  Patterson  was  that  let- 
ters disagreeing  with  the  paper's  poUcy,  how- 
ever bltintly  worded,  must  be  printed  prom- 
inently so  that  both  sides  of  any  hot  Issue 
were  given  an  airing. 

The  result  was  a  newspaper  of  unusual 
effectiveness — liked  greatiy  by  most  of  its 
readers,  hated  vlolentiy  by  a  few,  but  al- 
ways read.  For  Alicia  Patterson  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  "personal"  journalists, 
convinced  that  "to  print  the  news  and  raise 
heU"  (a  phrase  originated  by  an  early  editor 
of  the  Chicago  THbune)  was  a  high  respon- 
sibility and  one  that  could  not  be  shirked. 


A  MEANS  TO  CURB  UDALL 
AlfBinONS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mkaoek]  may  extend 
his  remaito  at  this  point  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  wu  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reeentty 
I  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Qeofrge  Rom- 
ney.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mlchlghn 
urging  that  the  State  government  take 
the  initiative  and  assert  leadership  in 
recreation  and  conservation  programs 
rather  than  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  for  improvement  of  Michigan  a 
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The  text    my  auggestton  under  the  heading  "A 
Means  To  Curb  UdaU  Ambitions."    The 
text  of  that  editorial  la  aa  fbUows: 
A  Mama  To  Ow  U^aix  AmiTiowa 

Rapraaantattre  OBoaox  MsAon  of  lAchl- 
gan'k  Second  Congreaalonal  Dlctrlct  has  come 
up  with  a  suggestion  that  might  wall  act  aa 
a  deterrent  to  the  ambitions  of  Secretary 
of  Interior  UdaU— at  least  In  Michigan.  Vor 
more  than  t  years  now.  the  Secretary  haa 
been  trying  to  confiscate  a  vast  acreage  of 
private  resort  property  In  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Sand  Dunes  area  of  the  northern-lower 
penlnaula.  Be  Is  asking  for  unprecedented 
powers  of  control  and  condemnation. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Roniney,  Repre- 
sentative MsADsa  offers  "a  suggeatlon  for  the 
effective  development  of  Michigan's  river 
systsma  and  lake  and  park  areas  for  recrea- 
tion and  conaervatlon  purpoaea." 

Mr.  MsAoaa  Is  of  the  opinion  that  if  a 
State  acta  affirmatively  In  this  area  with 
sound  conservation  and  recreation  programs, 
the  Federal  Government's  caae  for  Interven- 
ing would  be  greatly  weakened.  Indeed. 
much  of  Interlor'a  argument  would  be  aca- 
demic In  preaentations  before  Congreas  for 
tha  National  Park  Servloe's  dreams  of 
grandeur. 

"The  goremment  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
should  take  >  the  InltUtlve"  RepreaentaUve 
MsADxa  wrttea,  "and  study  the  desirability  of 
establishing  regional  recreation  and  conser- 
vation authorities  patterned  after  the  Huron- 
Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority.  Thus,  the 
people  of  Michigan  and  the  particular  lo- 
caUty  who  have  the  greatest  Intereet.  not 
only  through  enhancement  of  their  i»operty 
values  and  their  own  use  of  the  recreational 
facilities,  but  In  the  development  of  the 
tourist  Indiistry.  would  retain  control  and 
make  the  daelslons  Thf^ng  tha  character  of 
recreation  and  conservation  of  development." 

Representative  Mbasb  propoeea  that  the 
State  pass  a  law  allowing  resldenta  of  a 
particular  area  to  organise  Into  recreation 
and  conservation  authorltlea  without  special 
act  of  the  legislature.  "Study  has  convinced 
me  that  the  problem  is  primarily  a  State,  not 
a  Federal,  problem,"  he  aays.  "although  the 
Federal  Govcrhment  can  and  should  strongly 
support  State  and  local  afforta,  through  pro- 
grams already  In  being:  water  poUutlon  con- 
trol, fiood  control.'  navigation,  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  other  related  problems.  Before 
turning  to  the  Federal  Government  for  rec- 
reation and  conservation  measures  and  turn- 
ing large  areas  of  our  State  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  State  •  •  • 
should  explore  carefully  what  It  can  do  Itself 
along  the  llnaa  I  have  suggested." 

What  gives  RepreeentaUve  Mkaho's  plan 
special  attractiveness  Is  the  fact  that  this  Is 
the  sort  of  State  action  Governor  Romney 
has  emphasised  so  often.  Both  in  the  State 
and  elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  the  Governor 
has  urged  the  States  to  pick  up  their  dan- 
gling reins  and  resume  their  active  role  In 
providing  State  needs  rather  than  looking 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  aid  and 
comfort. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR— BUREAU 
OP  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DE- 
FICIENCY 

Mr.SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
froon  Wiacoxisin  [Mr.  Laxu>]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  obJeetioa. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
25  and  26  of  this  year.  I  made  a  few 
remaiks  ooneeming  a  defleieney  of  funds 


to  operate  the  State  employmoit  secu- 
rity offices.  These  remaiks  and  aocom- 
panjring  tables  appear  on  pages  11461 
and  11777  of  the  CoNGaaMiONAL  Record. 
On  July  2,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Goodwin.  Administrator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  procedures  the 
States  used  to  meet  the  shortage.  In 
my  previous  remarks.  I  had  pointed  out 
that  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
not  lnf(»mcd  the  Congress  that  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  was  pro- 
ceeding at  a  deficiency  rate  In  its  spend- 
ing. This  Is  required  by  the  AnU-Defl- 
ciency  Act.  In  fairness  to  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  I  insert  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarics  the  cor- 
respondence received  from  Mr.  Good- 
win. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  that 
appear  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  in  no 
way  cause  me  to  alter  my  previous  re- 
marks. An  investigation  is  stUl  in  order 
and  such  an  investigation  has  been  or- 
dered. It  was  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
both  the  fun  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  its  subcommittee  which  deals 
with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  facts  as  reported  by  Mr.  Goodwin 
indicate  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  primarily  at  fault  In  not  informing 
the  Congress  in  a  timely  manner  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
Anti-Defldency  Act.  However,  we  have 
not  heard  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's 
side  of  the  story  as  yet. 

The  investigation  that  has  been  or- 
dered will  be  thorough,  fair,  and  ob- 
jective. Hopefully,  it  will  shed  sufficient 
light  on  who  is  to  blame  so  that  we  may 
take  steps  to  preclude  such  a  situation 
from  developing  again  in  ttie  future. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

July  1.  1963. 
Hon.  McLvnf  R.  Lauw. 
House  of  Iteprtaentativea. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAa  CoNGBsaaMAif  Lauu:  In  our  discus- 
sion last  Friday  I  promised  to  get  some  In- 
formation to  you  today  on  the  shortage  of 
employment  sectulty  administrative  f\mds 
and  how  the  States  met  the  shortage. 

I  am  enclosing  a  brief  statement  covering 
these  questkms.  I  would  like  to  caU  your 
attention  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  flrat 
page  of  the  enclosure.  Ibe  supplemental 
referred  to  therein  was  the  regnlar  sui^le- 
mentel  sent  to  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee. 
On  June  17,  the  President  eent  a  language 
amendment  to  the  1004  budget  request  for 
granta  to  Statee  which  would  have  permitted 
up  to  $4  mlUlon  of  tha  contingency  fund  to 
be  used  for  contingency  expenditures  In  fis- 
cal year  1963. 

If  I  can  furnish  additional  Information,  I 
win  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBcrr  C.  GooowiK. 

Administrator. 

Fiscal  Tsab  1963  SRoaTAoa  or  FuMsa  fob 
Statb  Eim,oT>uDrr  Sbuubitt  AoiczifnTBA- 
noM 

The  shortsge  of  funds  for  State  employ- 
ment security  administration  developed  this 
year  prlmarUy  because  the  contingency  ap- 
propriation was  Inadequate.  The  shortage 
was  not  In  the  base  appropriation.  Strict 
controls  are  maintained  to  assure  that  States 
operate  within  their  alloeatlon  from  the  base 
appropriation. 
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The  contingency  appropriation  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  to  cover  the  costa  of 
the  three  principal  eontlngeneles  which 
develop  after  the  bass  appropriation  Is  ap- 
proved. These  are:  (1)  increases  In  tha 
claims  load;  (3)  changes  In  State  laws,  prin- 
cipally unemployment  Insurance;  and  (8) 
statewide  Increase  In  salaries  of  State  em- 
ployeee.  When  the  contingency  appropria- 
tion Is  Inadequate  to  cover  theee  Increased 
costa,  after  making  normal  budgetary  adjust- 
menta,  there  Is  a  recognized  basis  for  re- 
questing a  supplemental  appropriation. 
Principally  becatise  the  claims  load  was 
higher  In  fiscal  year  1963  than  was  expected, 
the  contingency  appropriation  was  not  large 
enough  to  reimburse  the  States  for  their  con- 
tingency costa.  In  accordance  with  approved 
rules  for  reimbursement. 

In  addition,  this  year  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  poetage  Increase  after  the  base 
appropriation  had  been  approved.  There 
were,  therefore,  no  funds  in  the  base  ap- 
propriation to  cover  the  cost  of  the  postage 
Increase. 

On  March  1,  1963,  the  Bureau  of  Bnploy- 
ment  Seciulty  developed  and  sent  forward 
a  supplemental  appropriation  request  to 
cover  the  deficiency  in  the  contingency  v^ 
proprlatlon  and  the  poetage  Increase.  This 
supplemental  was  transmitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  AprU  22.  1963.  It  was  not 
.forwarded  to  the  Congreas  tmtU  June  24. 
'1963. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  had 
assumed  that  the  supplemental  requeet.  be- 
ing based  on  a  deficiency  resulting  from  the 
administration  of  the  contingency  appro- 
priation in  accordance  with  approved  rulee, 
plus  the  poetage  increase,  wo\ild  be  ap- 
proved promptly  within  the  executive  branch 
and  transmitted  to  the  Congreaa  for  action. 
We  had  every  expectation,  based  on  past  ex- 
perience, that  the  Congreas  woxild  act  th-vat- 
ably.  In  8  of  the  years  since  the  contingency 
fund  was  established  in  19S0,  Congreea  haa 
approved  supplemental  contingency  re- 
questa. 

In  early  June,  with  the  supplemental  stlU 
In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  each  pass- 
ing day  reducing  the  chances  of  favorable 
action  In  the  Congress  simply  because  of  time 
limitations,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity concluded  that  it  had  no  choice  but 
to  notify  the  States  of  the  problem.  The 
Bureau  of  Employment  Seciulty  mxist  operate 
within  approved  appropriations,  and  the 
State  employment  security  agencies  must  op- 
erate within  approved  allocations.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Emplosrment  Security  notified  the 
Statea  on  Jime  7  that  a  supplemental  could 
not  be  assured  and  that  aU  poesible  savings 
had  to  be  effected  in  order  to  operate  within 
available  funds.  Subsequently,  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  redistributed  funds 
among  the  States  in  order  to  tn<nim<jH>  as 
much  as  possible  the  adverse  effecta  of  the 
fund  shortage.  Because  of  the  lateness  in 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  consequent  dUBculty 
In  making  adjustmenta,  the  initial  reaction 
of  the  States  was  that  shutdowns,  or  fur- 
loughs, or  layoffs  ot  essential  personnel, 
would  be  necessary. 

As  of  June  24.  there  were  25  States  in 
which  Federal  fxmds  were  inadequate  to  con- 
tinue operation  at  minimum  levels.  Eight 
of  these  States  said  they  would  have  to  fur- 
lough personnel  or  close  for  varying  periods, 
six  had  not  worked  out  plans  for  meeting 
the  problem,  and  eleven  indicated  they  would 
get  State  funds  to  supplement  the  Federal 
grant.  In  the  first  group,  a  few  State  em- 
ployees were  notified  that  a  furlough  might 
be  necessary,  and  in  one  State,  Ohio,  em- 
ployees were  furloughed  but  asked  to  work  on 
a  volxmtary  basis.  About  96  percent  of  the 
employees  did  work  (m  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  employees  who  worked  wUl  be  paid. 
They  wUl  be  paid  from  Federal  funds  if  the 
supplemental   is   approved;    If   the   supple- 


mental Is  not  approved.  State  funds  will  be 
made  available  to  the  agency. 

As  a  result  of  the  redistribution  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  funds 
among  the  Statea.  and  of  State  action,  all 
State  agencies  continued  operations.  The 
various  steps  taken  are  summarised  below: 

1.  States  laid  off  temporary  personnel. 
Because  of  the  lateneaa  in  the  year,  funds 
could  not  be  saved  by  laying  off  permanent 
personnel.  The  State  civil  service  machin- 
ery does  not  C4>erate  that  fast.  Moreover, 
the  pajrment  of  accumulated  annual  leave 
would  have  wiped  out  any  savings. 

2.  States  reduced  travel  to  the  bare  mini- 
mum. The  States  canceled  Intrastate  meet- 
ings and  the  Bureau  of  Emplojrment  Security 
canceled  Interstate  meetings. 

8.  States  canceled  orders  for  supplies, 
eqtilpment,  and  other  nonperaonal  services. 

4.  Thirteen  States  have  arranged  for  State 
funds  to  make  up  their  deficit.  These  States 
are:  California.  Florida,  Georgia,  HawaU, 
minoU.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Utah. 

6.  A  few  Statee  will  show  a  deficit.  If 
additional  1963  Federal  fimds  are  not 
approved,  theee  States  will  have  to  obtain 
State  funds  to  make  up  the  deficit  since  the 
1964  appropriation  cannot  be  used  for  thi« 
purpose. 

Even  though  the  State  employment  se- 
curity agencies  were  able  to  continue  opera- 
tions, the  fund  shortage  will  have  serious 
consequencee.     Among   theee   are: 

1.  Program  performance  was  impaired. 
States  had  to  terminate  temporary  personnel 
who  were  needed.  Itavel,  communication, 
and  other  essential  coata  were  reduced  below 
minimum  program  needs. 

2.  Morale  in  many  State  agencies  has 
been  impaired.  In  many  States  the  problem 
of  the  f\md  shortage  did  not  become  widely 
known  among  rank  and  file  employees.  In 
others,  however.  It  did  become  known. 

3.  Confidence  of  the  States  in  the  method 
of  financing  State  employment  secxuity 
agencies  Is  impaired.  The  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  was  unable  to  make  granta 
In  accordance  with  agreed  on  rxilea. 

4.  Coeta  which  should  have  been  home 
out  of  the  1963  appropriation  will  have  to 
be  borne  out  of  the  1964  appropriation. 
While  the  amoimt  Is  not  known,  these  costa 
are  primarily  for  supplies  and  equipment. 
Orders  had  to  be  canceled  this  year  in  order 
to  meet  payrolls.  Theee  supplies  and  eqtUp- 
ment  wUl  have  to  be  purchased  In  1964.  The 
1964  appropriation  wlU  then  be  deficient  to 
the  extent  that  costa  that  should  have  been 
borne  in  1963  have  to  be  shifted  forward. 

5.  The  accoimtability  sjrstem  has  been  Im- 
paired. Funds  granted  for  one  purpose  have 
had  to  be  used  for  another  purpoae. 

6.  States  have  had  to  supplement  Federal 
funds.  Ilils  is  unsound  in  a  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  committed 
to  paying  100  percent  of  the  coeta  of  proper 
and  efllclent  administration. 


THE     SAfALL     FARMER     AND     THE 
BRACERO 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Oonzalkz]  may  extend 
his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
wisely  and  fortunately  this  House  de- 
cided earlier  this  session  to  reject  a 
bill  to  extend  PuUic  Law  78,  the  bracero 
program,  another  2  years. 


It  would  perhaps  enlighten  us  fur- 
ther if  we  were  to  exsunine  some  of  the 
remarics  of  Miss  Fay  Bennett  before 
the  House  Agricultural  Subcommittee 
on  Equiiment,  Supplies,  and  Msoipower 
on  March  28: 

The  fact  is  that  even  In  the  heavy  bra- 
eero-employing  areas  only  a  smaU  part  of 
the  farmers  hire  any  kind  of  labor,  dotnea- 
tlc  or  foreign,  and  stUl  fewer  hire  Mexican 
contract  labor. 

Miss  Bennett  cited  statistics  showing 
that  96.8  percent  of  Imperial  County. 
Calif.,  wage  bill  and  84.2  percent  of  the 
Mississippi  Coimty,  Aiic..  wage  bill  are 
incurred  by  farmers  whose  annual  wage 
bill  ran  over  $5,000.  She  further  cited 
a  census  by  the  D^Mtrtment  of  Agricul- 
ture which  supported  the  contention 
that  "most  braceros  are  employed  on 
large-scale  and  prosperous  farms,  and 
that  the  typical  American  farmer  has 
no  stake  whatsoever  in  the  importation 
of  cheap  contract  labor." 

The  Agricultural  Census  indicated 
that  43  percent  of  the  farms  in  Imperial 
Valley,  a  heavy  user  of  bracero  labor, 
paid  96.6  percent  of  the  county  wage 
bill. 

weight  we  not  say  that  the  smaU  farm- 
ers of  the  bracero  areas  are  not  making 
a  respectable  living  because  they  are 
competing  with  the  20  percent  of  the 
larger  growers  who  can  get  cheap  labor 
at  perhaps  50  cents  an  hour? 

Those  competing  with  cheap  slave- 
like labor — both  domestic  migrants  uid 
small  family  farmers — are  relegated  to 
a  wage  rate  often  not  higher  than  50 
cents  an  hour. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  CULTURE  OF 
THE  BLACK  RACE 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WAcoomm]  may 
extend  his  remaiics  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude extraneous  nuttter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  out  of  the  city  last  week  when  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HasaI 
continued  our  little  historical  excursion 
back  Into  ancient  history  to  assay  the 
merits  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  Septimius 
Severus. 

In  the  time-honored  pattern  of  the 
debate,  I  now  take  a  minute  or  two  of 
the  House's  time  in  order  to  present  our 
rebuttal  and  close  the  discussion. 

As  my  honorable  colleague  said,  in 
effect,  we  will  not  resolve  to  anyone's 
satisfaction  this  little  discussion,  for  it 
is  not  within  the  purview  of  our  ability 
to  settle  this  debatable  subject  on  which 
views  will  always  diverge. 

Let  there  be  no  hint  in  the  Rkcoro 
that  I  have  anything  less  than  the  high- 
est esteem  for  my  friend  from  Illinois. 
He  has  served  his  State  and  Nation  with 
a  zeal  hardly  equaled  by  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  thrilled  at 
the  exploits  of  our  great  President, 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  as  he  charged  San 
Juan  Hill  m  Cuba.    I  could  not  know 
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pould  aomeday  serve  aide  by 
with  one  of  the 
PTttripantJ  tn  that  mamtflrent  eharge. 
If  any  ia  idmony  la  needed  aa  to  the 
regard  la  w  ileh  he  la  hdd  both  here  and 
of  minoia.  I  think  It  la  f  ound 
hat  he  waa  elected  Lieuten- 
ant Oovem  r  of  that  State  at  the  age  of 
30.  the  yooD  neat  In  XUlnoia  hlatory. 

We  are,  I  a  and  I.  able  to  dlaeuaa  our 
ooovietloDa  without  temper  and  without 
heated  won  a.  I  have  found  that  men 
are  able  to  dlaeuaa  oonvlctiona  In  this 
manner,  thi  ugh  never  prejudlcea. 

For  the  be  oeflt  of  any  of  our  colleaguea 
who  were  al  w  abeent  during  the  Fourth 
of  July  reoisa.  may  I  aummariae  very 
quickly  whi  t  haa  gone  betare  in  our 
little  Jaunt  nto  the  receaaea  of  Roman 
hlatory. 

ICy  friend  from  minola  took  the  floor  2 
weeka  ago  »  chide  the  aenlor  Senator 
from  my  Sate  of  Louisiana.  Senator 
Allbt  J.  Bu  ontM,  for  atatonenta  he  had 
made  to  thi  effect  that  the  Negro  race 
haa  had  a  poor  record  of  governing 
themaelvea  1 1thout  the  help  of  the  white 
race.  Aa  t  >e  crux  of  my  ooUeague'a 
''refutation"  he  pointed  with  pride,  I  be- 
Ueve  the  po  itieal  ezpreaaion  ia,  to  the 
record  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  Septimlua 
Severua,  wh<  m  he  alleged  to  be  a  Negro, 
aa  bdng  an  excellent  example  of  Negro 
leaderahlp. 

I  waa  auare  that  Septimiua.  the 
Roman,  waa  bom  in  Africa,  but  thia  was 
the  flrat  tlm » I  had  ever  heard  him  re- 
ferred to  aa  a  Negro.  So.  I  pursued  the 
aubject  ext«  taiveiy  in  a  weighty  collec- 
tion of  Romi  n  hiatoriea  to  aee  if ,  indeed, 
thia  noble  R  »nan  waa  a  membor  of  the 
Negro  race,  rather  than  a  Roman  bom 
in  a  provlno!  of  Africa. 

Twelve  voumea  later.  I  can  unearth 
no  indlcatioi  i  that  he  waa  a  black  man. 
I  aan  aftra  1  my  colleague  and  his  au- 
thority, Johi  Chmther.  have  Interpreted 
varlooa  refeieneea  to  Septimlua  aa  "an 
Afrtcaa"  to  1  lean  he  waa  a  nuegror 

Platnauer  deaerfbea  him  aa  "a  pro- 
vincial Rom  in  of  the  upper  dassea" 
and  I  do  no ;  believe  anyone  can  Ques- 
tion Platnau  sr  aa  an  authority  or  com- 
pare hia  atat  ue  aa  a  biographer  or  that 
of  Edward  Ombon  to  that  of  the  modem- 
day  ehnmlcli  r  of  events,  John  Ounther. 
Let  ua  thei  i  put  the  question  of  "Afri- 
can" or  "Nei  TO"  aside  aa  being  one  on 
which  all  ai  thoritiea  agree  he  was  an 
African,  bat  one  relatively  minor  one 
aaya  he  had  aome  Negro  blood.  Like 
with  all  aucuqueationa.  the  beat  we  can 
do  ia  tmat  tl  te  preponderance  of  expert 
testimony. 

With  that  portion  of  the  discussion 
aside,  we  com  e  to  whether  mr  not  Septim- 
lua waa  a  mj  in  to  be  honored  and  rev- 
erenced aa  a  1  sader. 

Hear  the  w  >rd8  of  GUbbon  In  hia  monu- 
mental "Dec]  ine  and  Fan  of  the  Rcunan 
Empire"  aa  l:|e  telle  ua  about  Septimlua: 
only  to  iMtny;  h»  flatterMl 
only  to  ndn;  k  id  howerer  1m  might  occasion- 
any  Mnd  hlau  tU  by  oattis  and  tnatlea.  bis 
yyctoiw.  Ota  aquloaa  to  hia  Inieraat.  alwaya 
niaaaad  aim  1  rom  tha  Inconvenient  oMlga- 
Uon. 


Posterity,  wllo 

of    his     iwwift  I 


Or  thia  Illuminating  passage : 

•siMTlenoed  the  fatal  effecta 
and  examples.  Justly  con- 


sidered him  as  the  principal  author  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Kmplre. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  Septimius  is 
worthy  of  our  adulation. 

And.  I  wish  I  could  agree  with  my 
dlatlnguiahed  colleague  when  he  says 
that  "In  all  probability  in  the  kmg  role 
of  the  centurlea  every  race  haa  had  its 
perioda  of  aacendency  and  eclipee." 

Tlie  unremitting  writ  of  history  will 
not  aumwrt  this  noble  hope.  Some  races 
have  never  ascended;  the  black  race  be- 
ing the  moat  notable  example. 

Different  races  have  responded  to  the 
spark  of  dvilixation  and  have  done  so  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  quality  of  their  tinder. 

Aa  the  numberless  centuries  have 
chased  each  other  down  the  corridor  of 
time,  the  black  man  has  fafled  to  re- 
qx)nd  to  that  spark,  though  he  has  had 
constant  exposure  to  it.  I  search  vainly 
for  the  evidence  in  history.  I  do  not 
ask  that  the  black  man  lead.  But  I  can- 
not find  the  evidence  that  he  has  even 
been  able  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
opposites. 

The  steaming  Jungles  of  Yucatan  and 
Guatemala  produced  the  great  Mayan 
civilization.  The  steaming  Junglea  of 
Africa  have  only  produced  Africans. 

If  one  searched  diligently  for  that 
locale  and  point  in  time  when  the  purest 
black  culture  was  at  its  peak  and  then 
searohed  with  equal  diligence  for  the 
period  when  the  worst  possible  white 
cultvire  was  at  its  nadir,  a  comparison 
flattering  to  the  Negro  could  possibly  be 
made. 

While  the  Anglo-Saxons  gave  us  Beo- 
wulf, the  Icelanders  gave  us  the  Volsxinga 
C?ycle.  and  the  Germans  the  Nlbelungen- 
lied.  Africa  produced  nothing  that  sur- 
vived longer  than  the  last  echo  of  the 
voodoo  drums  or  was  intelligible  at  a 
distance  farther  away  than  20  trees. 

I.  for  one.  am  not  willing  to  consign 
my  children  to  the  world  advocated  in 
the  Negro  weekly,  the  Pittsbm-gh 
Courier: 

Xrery  community  worth  Its  salt  should 
have  a  frankly  Interracial  club  or  aaaocla- 
tlon  where  the  boys  and  gals,  colored  and 
white,  ooiild  associate,  drink,  and  dance.  Of 
course  we  tikvor  racial  mixing.  Including 
marriage. 

I  advocate  no  state  of  white  supremacy 
in  the  sense  of  domination,  exploitation, 
or  violence,  but  one  of  orderly  separation 
of  the  races.  Blending  the  blood  of  the 
Negro  with  that  of  the  white  will,  as  far 
as  the  Negro  is  concerned,  kill  the  goose 
that  has  laid  for  them  the  golden  eggs. 
Though,  as  history  tells  us,  this  is  a 
natural  temptation,  in  the  end.  the  only 
thing  that  will  be  left  in  such  an  event 
will  be  a  dead  gooee  and  no  eggs. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend hia  remarka  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude extiyeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectitm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUUSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  at 


thia  point  in  the  Record  a  resolution  I 
have  received  from  the  Erie  County 
BoMd  of  Supervisors,  Buffalo.  NY., 
pertaining  to  civH  rights  which  was 
adopted  on  July  2.  The  resolution 
follows: 

9rATB  or  Nsw  Tokk. 
Butfalo.  N.T:.  Jvly  2.  1963. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Z  hereby  certify  that  at  a  session  of  the 
Board  of  Superrlson  of  Erie  Ck>\uty,  held  In 
the  coxmty  hall.  In  the  city  of  Bxiffalo,  on 
the  3d  day  of  July  AD..  1963,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  of  which  the  f  oUowlng  Is  a  true 
copy  (reference.  Item  46.  p.  492,  of  the 
Journal) : 

"Retolved.  That  this  board  of  snperrlaors 
record  Itself  and  hereby  does  record  Itself  In 
favor  of  the  spirit,  purpoees  and  goals  of  the 
dvll  rlghU  bill  as  presented  by  President 
Kennedy  and  supports  the  Implementation 
of  the  principle  of  Identical  rights,  privileges, 
and  opportunities  for  all  dtlxens  " 
Attest: 

Waltzk  a.  Hou. 
Deputy  Clerk  of  tfie  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  trie  County. 

I  also  Wish  to  Include  a  resolution  on 
civil  rights  which  was  adopted  on  June 
25  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Buffalo.  N.Y,  The  resoluUon  follows: 
CiTT  CuauK's  Omcs. 
Buffalo,  June  28,  196^ 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  hereby  certify.  That  at  a  session  of  the 
Common  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  held 
In  the  city  hall,  on  the  36th  day  of  June 
1963,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  of  which  the 
f OUowlng  Is  a  true  copy: 

"ClvU  rights.    No.  179.    By:  Messrs.  Oorakl, 
liltcheU 

"Whereas  It  has  been  a  long-established 
American  tradition  that  aU  men  are  created 
free  and  equal;  and 

"Whereas  the  great  Presidents  of  the  past, 
such  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
the  Roosevelts.  have  always  advocated  free- 
dom and  Uberty  for  all  dtlasns  without  dis- 
crimination: and 

"Whereas  President  Kennedy  has  pr(^>oeed 
a  clvU  rights  Isglslatlve  program  to  imple- 
ment our  preeent  laws  to  guarantee  greater 
protection  of  the  civil  rights  granted  to  aU 
dtlaens  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Common  Coxmcll  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo  this  day  memorialize  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  dvU  rights  legislation  propoaea  by 
the  Preddent;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  dty  clerk  forward  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Congressmen 
of  the  western  New  York  area  and  the  New 
York  State  Senators. 

"Adopted." 

Attest:  SrAHLXT  IColxx, 

City  Clerk. 

AGRICULTURE  SECRETARY 
FREEMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  BAxnH]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29,  1963,  I  requested  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Freeman  to  resign— I  did  not  do  so 
in  Jest.  Since  that  time  the  evidence 
against  the  Secretary  continues  to 
mount. 

What  has  come  to  light  since  my  re- 
quest of  April  29  is  revolting.  On  Fri- 
day, May  3,  1963,  Secretary  Freeman 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  denied  the  charges  made 
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by  me  that  he  was  attempting  to  influ- 
ence a  "yea"  vote  in  the  wheat  referen- 
dum. In  reaponae  to  a  question  about 
using  $900  in  McCone  County.  Mont., 
asked  by  Senator  Boubkb  B.  Hicxxn- 
LooPKR  of  Iowa»  the  Secretary  aald  the 
Montana  State  ASC  Committee  "did  al- 
locate $900  and  said  it  should  be  used  to 
be  sure  the  referendum  was  properly  car- 
ried forward  and  the  farmers  properly 
informed  as  to  the  issues — and  that  is  the 
extent  of  it."  Secretary  Freeman  said 
further  "to  my  knowledge.  I  believe  my 
directives  (to  Department  employees  to 
give  only  factual  information)  was  being 
carried  out." 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  facts.  In 
a  TV  film  clip  that  was  used  across  the 
country,  the  Secretary  urged  the  farmers 
to  be  careful  of  exaggerations  and  even 
misstatements  of  fact  being  given  by 
some.  He  then  went  on  to  urge  viewers 
to  consult  locally  elected  ASCS  Commit- 
teemen for  the  best  answers  and,  he  said. 
"Others  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  also  give  you  straight  answers." 

Then  comes  the  profound  statement 
that— 

If  anyone  tells  you  that  a  "no"  vote  In  the 
referendum  will  mean  a  better  wheat  pro- 
gram passed  by  the  Congress  this  year,  do 
not  believe  that  statement. 

Since  when  is  Secretary  Freeman  ad- 
vising what  the  Congress  will  do.  I 
know  a  group  of  about  180  Members  on 
the  Hoxise  side  of  the  Capitol  who  would 
dispute  the  profoimd  words  of  this  so- 
called  public  servant.  This  reminds  me 
of  a  bimch  of  kids  playing  marbles.  If 
you  will  not  play  the  way  I  want  to, 
I  will  pick  up  my  marbles  and  go  home. 
If  he  did  sack  up  his  whole  program  and 
go  home,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
has  happened  to  American  agriculture  in 
a  long  Ume. 

As  a  result  of  the  tons  of  printed  ma- 
terial sent  from  Washington  to  State 
and  local  ASC  ofllces.  Secretary  Freeman 
is  rapidly  gaining  the  reputation  of  an 
influence  peddler.  He  may  soon  need 
another  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  surplus  propaganda.  I  have 
been  hard  put  in  trying  to  read  the  bales 
of  "instructions"  aent  out  on  voting  pro- 
cedurea,  proposed  radio  acripta  to  be 
used  at  local  levela  and  other  material 
painting  a  bleak  picture  of  the  conae- 
quencea  of  a  "no"  vote  in  the  referendum. 

As  far  back  as  last  December.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  started  his  campaign  for 
a  "yes"  vote.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers  in 
Denver  during  December  1962,  the  Sec- 
retary assiu-ed  his  audience  that  the 
referendum  vote  would  be  conducted  on 
a  gentlemanly  basis.  He  said.  "The  only 
way  we  do^this  is  Just  say.  boy,  what  ia 
America — not  caUing  people  names,  not 
insulting  pet^le's  Intelligence,  not  put- 
ting labels  on.  but  being  like  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  «Hyuinring  the  merits  of 
the  project.  That's  the  way  this  coun- 
try's built  and  that's  the  way  we  need 
to  approach  this  referendum  this  spring." 

In  a  TV  appearance  he  assured  his 
viewers: 

Now  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  not  presume  to  tell 
»ny  wheat  farmer  how  to  vote  nor  would  he 
even  advise  him. 


But  at  the  same  meeting  in  Denver  in 
EJecember,  Secretary  Freeman  said  in 
answer  to  a  question  about  a  statement 
he  made  in  St.  Paul  to  the  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Dealers: 

Yes;  we  would  have  an  extremely  serious 
situation.  We  would  have  wheat  at  a  dollar 
or  less.  We  would  have  perhaps  a  billion. 
600  million  production  which  would  be  close 
to  400  million  bushels  more  than  we  have 
markets  tor  under  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. This  wo\2ld  mean  a  tremendoiis  piling 
up,  it  wotild  threaten  dumping  and  cutthroat 
competition  around  the  world.  It  would  re- 
flect on  the  responsibility  of  our  own  agricul- 
tural jH-ograms  at  home  and  our  relations 
with  the  Common  Market.  It  would  be  an 
extremely  serious  result.  And  so  for  the 
wheat  farmer  and  his  income,  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  this  Is  extremely  important 
and  the  only  thing  I  could  describe  as  the 
result  if  the  referendum  does  not  pass  would 
be  chaos  in  agriculture. 

No;  it  is  obvious  that  the  Secretary 
would  not  presume  to  tell  any  wheat 
farmer  how  to  vote  nor^  would  he  even 
advise  him. 

The  Secretary  not  only  did  not  mind 
predicting  doom  for  the  wheat  farmer 
who  voted  "no"  to  his  program  but  he 
also  had  some  comments  about  those 
who  dared  criticize  his  program  such  as, 
and  I  quote: 

In  a  discussion  with  some  of  you  this 
morning  the  point  was  made  that  there  has 
been  a  kind  of  oratwlcal  effort  of  certain  peo- 
ple, if  you  win,  certain  extreme  rightwlng 
groups,  to  put  a  connotation  on  any  kind  of 
agricultural  pHrogram  In  some  context  that 
it's  some  kind  of  an  "Ism,"  some  kind  of 
Ideology,  that  It  smacks  of  socialism  or  regi- 
mentation or  even  Commiuiism. 

Freeman  said  this,  I  did  not.  He 
continued: 

We  find  this  radical,  extreme  kind  of 
rightwlng  fringe  thinking  terribly  and 
dangerously  Impolitic.  Why  the  very  funda- 
mental of  democratic  government  Is  people 
democratically  getting  together  and  udng 
government  as  an  Instrument  to  serve  them 
and  their  p\ui;x>ses  and  to  utiliae  and  develop 
democratic  programs  to  their  welfare.  So 
let's  not  be  misled  and,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
Intimidated  by  these  name  callers.  The  kind 
of  Blrchltes,  if  you  will,  and  aU  these  radical 
rightwlng.  wUd-eyed  groups  that  run 
around  here  that  are  abfmt  the  most  un- 
American  of  any  groups  that  I've  ever  seen. 

And  this  from  a  Secretary  who  does 
not  believe  in  name  caDing — ^Just  In  facta. 
Well.  I  must  say  the  farmers  took  him  at 
his  word — they  were  not  Intimidated. 

A  former  Democratic  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Senator  Cunton  Anvkkson, 
of  New  Mexico,  was  not  as  positive  as 
Secretary  Freeman  that  the  proposed 
program  was  absolutely  essential  and 
said  so  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator 
Akdxbsow  told  the  Senate  that  he  sold  a 
250-acre  farm  because  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously participate  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment kept  paying  him  more  and  more 
to  take  land  out  of  production  and  at 
the  same  time  paying  him  higher  price 
supports  to  raise  more  wheat  on  the 
land  he  had  left.  You  cannot  suck  and 
blow  at  the  aame  time.  Senator  An»ix- 
soN  concluded. 

At  a  January  10.  1963,  meeting  in 
Omaha  of  farm  organiaationa  and  co- 
operatives. Secretary  Freeman  made  a 
speech  about  the  purpose  of  the  forma- 


tion of  the  National  Wheat  Referendum 
Ocxnmittee: 
That  ptupose  as  I  understand  It — 

He  said: 
consists  of  several  parts.  One  Is  to  Insurs 
that  the  farmer  makes  the  choice  In  the 
ref erendiun  on  the  basis  of  facts  rather  than 
fear.  Another  Is  to  urge  the  farmer  to  vote, 
to  take  an  active  hand  In  the  direction  of 
farm  policy.  And,  finally,  where  your  or- 
ganzlation  has  taken  a  f<ninal  podtion  to 
support  a  favorable  vote,  you  propose  to  urge 
the  farmer  to  follow  your  lead  and  vote 
"yes"  on  the  wheat  referendum. 

The  balance  of  his  talk  went  to  fear: 
Either  $2  wheat  or  $1  wheat — ^this  pro- 
gram or  go  broke.  All  of  the  news  media 
information  material  shim)ed  out  by 
the  carload  during  the  wheat  referen- 
dxim  campaign  followed  this  pattern. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  W.  W.  Thatcher, 
manager  of  the  Farm  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association — GTA — was  elected 
chairman  of  the  organization  that  was 
formed  in  Omaha  that  day  when  the 
Secretary  spoke.  The  organization  is 
known  as  the  National  Wheat  Commit- 
tee and  they  pushed  hard  for  a  "yes" 
vote.  This,  however,  ia  a  private  group 
and  they  were  doing  a  Job  for  wheat  they 
beUeved  in.  And  what  did  Mr.  Thatcher 
say  about  his  position  should  the  "noes" 
have  it?  After  stating  that  he  favored 
a  "yes"  vote,  he  added: 

Nevertheless,  should  the  referendum  fall, 
I  fed  It  would  be  my  duty  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington, and  I  would  go  and  camp  and  ask 
for  reconsideration  to  protect  the  farmer. 
We  would  have  to  fight  for  new  legislation. 

Richard  Wilson,  writing  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  June  15  condemned  the 
"arm  twisting"  technique  uaed  on  radio 
and  TV  atationa  in  the  campaign  for  a 
"yes"  vote  on  the  wheat  referendum. 
No  subtlety  was  involved,  he  aald,  in  a 
directive  that  went  out  from  the  OfBee 
of  the  Administrator.  ASCS.  Washington 
to  State  managera  and  local  committee- 
men of  the  farm  program  that  they 
ahould  bring  to  the  attention  of  radk> 
and  TV  atations  their  obligation  to  carry 
pubUc  aervice  programa  with  particular 
reapect  to  public  service  agricultural  pro- 
grama. Tlie  Inntiendo  of  the  dlreetlTe 
waa  amazing.  Public  aervice  programing, 
the  directive  stated,  la  promiaed  by  radio 
and  TV  atations  in  return  for  two  special 
tAYon  granted  by  the  Government:  ex- 
clusive use  of  a  broadcaat  frequency  and 
the  policy  of  the  Govemmmt  not  to 
establish  federally  operated  atationa  in 
competition  with  atationa  being  operated 
commercially,  llie  directive  advlaed  the 
club-behind-the-back  technique  rather 
than  the  sandbag  approach.  We  are  in 
no  position,  the  directive  continued,  to 
insist  on  a  station's  cooperation,  and 
should,  of  course,  use  extreme  care  to 
avoid  giving  the  impression  of  ooerdon, 
threats,  or  the  like.  And.  I  might  add. 
the  like  of  which  no  one  has  ever  seen 
in  the  way  of  presenting  information 
without  presuming  to  tell  any  wheat 
farmer  how  to  vote  or  even  advlae  him. 
So  there,  again,  someone  in  the  D^tart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  using  the  tech- 
nique of  fear  on  the  radio  and  TV  people 
aa  well  as  the  f  armera. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  technlquea  of 
a  political  campaign  will  recognize  the 
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Tarlou  iBstuctlons  m  the  woiic  of 
pmftultma}n  TheM  were  no  CMual  sug- 
gestions thm^t  up  bf  an  overzealous 
flekbnan  in  kContMUi.  Tliey  bear  the 
unmistakable  qpoor  of  the  campaign 
manager  at  i  ^orlc. 

And  then  here  is  the  matter  of  the 
-  loyalty  oath  promulgated  by  Secretary 
nreeman  on  1  [arch  1  which  provides  that 
before  any  farmor-eleeted  county  ASC 
OMnmitteema  a  may  talce  office  "he  shall 
sign  a  pledgi  that  he  will  faithfully, 
f airiy,  and  bt  nestly  perform  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  all  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  as  %  committeeman,  and  that 
he  will  suppo]  t  the  programs  he  is  called 
upoo  to  admi]  dster." 

The  eommi  teemen  are  elected  by  their 
own  neighbor  i  and  not  employed  by  ai^- 
one  in  the  De]  artment  of  Agriculture.  It 
was  never  inl  ended  by  Congress  for  the 
Secretary  of  i  agriculture  to  intimidate  or 
coerce  ASC  ct  mmitteemen  to  support  or 
oppose  any  si  edflc  farm  theory  or  pro- 
gram. I&  fa<  t.  Congress  has  tradition- 
aHy  establish)  id  and  supported  a  poUcy 
of  independer  ce  and  separation  of  power 
for  such  com  nitteemen.  I  can  find  no 
precedent  f9r  this  "loyalty  oath,"  which 
would  dompd  these  farmer-elected  ocon- 
mltteemen  to  become  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration^ ropaganda  team,  requiring 
them  to  supcort  programs  which  they, 
and  their  fa  m  neifl^bors  who  elected 
them,  might  f  stly  (qppose. 

It  is  one  th  ag  to  pledge  fair  and  hon- 
est performai  ce  of  duty,  but  another  to 
take  an  oath  to  support  programs  ad- 
vocated by  Sicretary  Freeman,  or  any 
successor.  Pi  ankly.  I  have  the  highest 
ngard  for  tbi  >  eommitteemen  and  their 
ability  to  perl  mn  their  work  in  the  best 
Interests  of  th  Me  farmers  they  represent. 
This  oath  is  1  sntamount  to  a  breach  of 
f attiH  to  the  farmers  who  elected  the 
oommitteemei  and  is  an  Insult  to  the 
Intdligenee  aid  Integrity  of  those  re- 
quired to  sign  it 

I  note  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Approprlstiao  i  for  Agriculture  in  its  re- 
port of  June  S  Joins  me  tn  advocating 
dlsooptinuane  i  at  this  requirement  The 
report  stated:  "Ithas  ocnne  to  the  atten- 
tian  of  the  a  mmittee  that  county  and 
aommuni^  co  nmitteemen  are  being  re- 
quired to  sign  statements  that  they  will 
support  the  p  rograms  and  policies  they 
win  admtnisfa  r.  In  the  cq^inion  of  the 
maj<»lty  of  th  b  members  of  the  commit- 
tee this  requii  ement  is  unwarranted  and 
Is  not  authorl  led.  It  has  subjected  the 
aetivlties  of  Ibe  Department  to  severe 
partisan  critic  sm.  The  Secretary  should 
dlseontinQe  th  s  requirement" 

The  report  >  dded: 
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Title  31.  United  States  Code.  secUon 
eas.stotes: 

Kxoept  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  nuns 
appxt^trlated  for  the  ▼arloua  branches  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  public  service,  shall  be 
applied  solely  to  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  respectively  made,  and  for  no  others. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations apparently  hoped  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  Secretary  Freeman's 
abuse  of  discretion  as  well  as  the  law. 

When  asked  about  a  specific  activity 
in  Wisconsin  at  a  House  Agriculture 
Committee  hearing  on  April  26,  1963, 
Secretary  Freeman  said.  "No,  It  Is  not  a 
proper  expoidlture  of  fimds.  I  would 
prohibit  it  being  done."  But  between 
then  and  the  referendum  election  on 
May  21,  there  were  many  other  such 
violations  and  the  Secretary  did  nothing 
to  prohibit  them.        j 

A  Caro,  Mich.,  weekly  newspaper  In- 
vestigated a  mysterious  ad  It  received 
and  ran,  prior  to  the  wheat  vote.  The 
ad,  signed  "Wheat  Farmers  of  Tuscalo 
County,"  urged  a  "yes"  vote.  Investiga- 
tion, after  local  wheat  farmers  asked  who 
sponsored  the  ad,  revealed  that  the  ad 
was  sent  by  mail  from  Duane  Andreas, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Oraln  Terminal  Association. 
Directions  were  to  make  the  bill  out  to 
Andreas  but  to  send  It  to  Mike  Hatles, 
who  happened  to  be  an  area  fleldman 
for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

In  Hardin,  Mont.,  17  wheat  referen- 
dum votes  cast  by  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs representative  as  trustee  of  Indian 
estates,  which  he  was  not,  were  thrown 
out  by  election  judges. 

The  question  Is,  did  Secretary  Freeman 
know  of  these  instructions  to  local  ASC 
committees  prior  to  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee?  A 
clear  question  has  been  raised.  It  should 
be  answered.  If  Secretary  Freeman  did 
not  know  of  these  instructions  to  local 
ASC  committees,  the  next  question  Is, 
what  did  he  do  to  stop  this  unauthorized 
promotion  of  the  "yes"  vote?  Three 
weeks  before  the  wheat  vote,  I  called  the 
situation  shocking.  The  affair  sot  uglier 
as  the  campaign  progressed. 

In  commenting  on  deception  of  the 
public  in  offlcial  announcements  about 
the  Cuban  situation,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee said: 

In  order  to  deceive,  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
teU  a  falsehood. 

There  was  not  even  that  subtlety  in  the 
Secretary's  canu>aign  for  a  "yes"  vote, 
but  the  resulte  indicate  that  the  farmers 
refused  to  be  deceived — or  sandbagged — 
and  that  they  had  little  regard  for  either 
the  Secretary's  influence  or  his  denials 
that  he  used  influence. 

In  view  of  the  avalanche  of  p^oof  of 
the  use  of  Oovemment  influence  and 
funds  by  the  Secretary  and  others  under 
his  direction,  could  the  Secretary  now 
stand  before  the  great  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  say.  as  he  said  before, 
that  he  was  not  trying  to  influence  the 
vote  on  the  wheat  referendum? 

I  can  only  repeat  my  suggestion  that 
the  Secretary  submit  his  resignation  to 
the  President 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patmam,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Battw  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHWKDcn) .  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHwxncn) .  for  10  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
July  9. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  an  article  by 
Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  SiKBs  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  JoELsoN  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  YouNO)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  Jl.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
E.  Bird; 

HJl.  1276.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Ann  Super; 

H Jl.  1292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Calabrese  DlVlto; 

HH.  1332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Bodrlgues  Fonseca; 

H Jl.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
DiLella  Ckxlella; 

H  Jl.  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Maria  (Bonaccorso)  Bowtell;  and 

HJl.  4778.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leroy 
Smallenberger,  a  referee  In  Bankruptcy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  9, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1019.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
In  the  amount  of  $280,(XX)  for  the  Panama 
Canal-Canal  Zone  Government  and  a  pro- 
posed govemmentwlde  general  provision 
(H.  Doc.  No.  134);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  blU  to  authorize  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
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period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feathers  and 
down  from  the  national  stoApUa^  to  the 
Committee  on  Annad  Oat  tloea. 

1021.  A  letter  from  tba  Oomptroller  Oen- 
eral  ot  the  United  States,  traBsmltttaif  a  r^ 
port  on  failure  of  the  Department  d  tha 
Navy  to  fully  recover  eaoeaslve  admlnlatra- 
tlve  cost  allowances  Included  In  the  flzad 
prices  negotiated  with  Brown-Raymond- 
Walsh  (a  Joint  venture)  under  oontraet 
NOy-€S83S  for  the  Spanlah  base  construction 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  In  the  various 
coastal  dlstrlcta  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  Iferehant  Marine  Act  ot  1886. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flsherlea. 


REPORTS  OF  COItCMl'lTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BII1£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calender,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHXB:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  7431.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
ColTunbla  and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1964,  and  for  other  purpoees;  without  amend- 
ment (Etept.  No.  409>.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASHLET: 

HH.  7394.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1969  to  extend  the  program 
of  loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly  so  as  to 
Include  hoiaalng  for  handicapped  families 
and  persons:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJt.  7805.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1931;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  7396.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8101  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  to  prevent  con- 
sideration of  prooeeda  of,  or  transfer  of  pro- 
ceeds, of  U.S.  Government  life  Insurance,  and 
national  service  life  Insurance  for  Federal 
estate  tax  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
yeterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

HJl.  7397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reloea- 
tion  of  the  Fort  Peck-Great  Fails  transmis- 
sion line  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, Mont.;  to  the  Commlttiw  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DXTUSKI: 

HJl.  7398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLE8TON: 

HJt.  7899.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  the  utilization  of  certain 
buUdlngs  tn  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia  for 
municipal  purposea;  to  the  Committee  <m  the 
District  of  ColumbU. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

HJt  7400.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Federal  Km- 
ployeea  HMlth  Beneflta  Act  of  1909  to  au- 
thorlae  the  transfer  of  unused  funds  from 
the  administrative  eiqienae  rseerve  to  the  con- 
tingency reeervea  of  the  several  health  plana 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7401.  A  bm  to  terminate  coet-of-Uv- 
Ing  allowancee  for  statutory-salaried  Federal 
civilian  employees  In  nonforelgn  areaa,  and 


for  other  purpoeea;  to  tlia  Ooomilttae  on  Fost 
Oflloe  and  Olvll  aarvloa. 

By  Ur.  fyaOHOEL: 

HJt.  7401.  A  bill  to  aaMDd  title  88.  Uhlted 
States  Code,  ao  aa  to  revlee  tba  rates  of  dla- 
abUlty  and  death  pension  aothorlaed  Iff  the 
Veterans*  Pension  Aet  at  1900.  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  Veteran's 
Affairs. 

HJl.  7408.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  n  o<  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  room  and 
bosrd  furnished  In  connection  with  an  In- 
dividual's employment  shaU  not  be  taken 
Into  account  for  purpoeea  of  deductions 
under  section  208  of  that  act  on  account  of 
outside  earnings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  7404.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
In  the  masimiim  amount  of  insurance 
coverage  for  bank  depoeits  and  savings  and 
loan  accounts,  to  protect  further  the  safety 
and  liquidity  of  Instired  Institutions,  to 
strengthen  safeguards  against  conflicts  of 
Interest,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  7406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorise  the  UB. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
oonstmctlon  and  Development  to  vote  for  an 
Increaae  In  the  bank's  authorised  capital 
atock;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  7406.  A  blU  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency^; 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

HA.  7407.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stap- 
watches  or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HJl.  7408.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President  on 
December  16.  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7409.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961  (Public  Law  87-383)  so  as  to 
permit  the  use  within  Canada  of  certain 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  act  for 
the  conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flsherlea. 

HJl.  7410.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Antldtmp- 
Ing  Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

HJl.  7411.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antldtnnp- 
Ing  Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HJl.  7412.  A  blU  to  amend  the  SmaU  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANGXN: 

HJL  7418.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  1246  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  In  order 
to  limit  application  of  that  section  In  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  an  entire  buslneas  or 
farm;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJL  7414.  A  bin  to  esUbUsh  a  commission 
to  formulate  plans  for  a  memorial  to  reclpl- 
Mits  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  7416.  A  bill  to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide 
that  the  term  "dependent",  for  piupoees  of 
the  personal  exemption,  shaU  Include  resi- 
dents of  the  Republlo  of  the  Phmpplnee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

HJl.  7416.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Seciirlty  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  68 
the  age  at  which  deductions  on  account  of 
an  IndlvMual's  outside  earnings  will  cease  to 
be  made  from  benefits  based  on  such  indi- 
vidual's wage  record;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  RIUFCL: 
H.B.  7417.  A  bUl  prohibiting  Uthogr^thlng 
or  engraving  on  Mivalopea  add  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servloe.  

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  7418.  A  bin  to  amend  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  crossing  Stato  lines  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  violating  the  laws  of  any  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HR.  7419.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  conclu- 
Blon  of  agreements  with  Mexico  for  Joint 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
flood  control  works  on  the  lower  Colorado 
River,  In  accordance  with  the  provlslans  oC 
article  13  of  the  1944  Water  Treaty  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
HJl.  7420.  A  bin  to  tmnlnate  the  author- 
ity to  reimburse  out  of  Federal  funds  Mem- 
bers and  Members-elect  of  the  House  of' 
Representatives  tor  the  cost  of  ma^iiing  mat- 
ter bearing  a  slmpllfled  form  of  address  ■un- 
der the  congressional  franking  prlvUege;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
HJt.  7421.  A  bUl  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs, 
or  other  performance  standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  in  the  poetal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
HJl.  7431.  A  bin  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or 
In  part  against  the  revenuee  of  aald  District 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  80.  1964,  and 
for  other  purpoeea. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.  Res.  430.  Reeolutlon  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Rei»esentatlves  with  respect 
to  the  extension  of  the  Bonneville  power 
marketing  area  In  southern  Idaho  and  parts 
of  Wycmlng,  Utah,  and  Nevada;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Leglalature  of  the  State  of  California,  me- 
morialising the  President  and  the  Congrees 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  exercise 
of  Federal  power  to  control  Illicit  drug  traf- 
flc,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BIUJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON: 
HR.  7422.  A   bin  for   the   relief  of  John 
Olson;  to  Uxe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  mL  CLAW80N: 
H.R.  7423.  A  bUl  for  the  reUcf  of  Oahan 
(Mike)   Simsek,  Gimgor  Simsek,  and  Omer 
Simsek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HR.  7424.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotis 
KamboukoB  (Kaaantsas);  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR.  7425.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Clatidine 
Annie  Madec  Hersh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  7426.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  LUelth 
Murtlna  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LBUlMUKJ: 
HR.  7427.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Vitale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Bf  Hr. '.  lOMTOTA; 

|Mn  for  «h«  nUaf  oC  im.  Tw«- 
to  tlM  CkaamlttM 


.'MM.  A^bUl  for  ttw  reU«f  of  Bcrmlnte 
Oooeta*  Mom  B  OortM;  to  ttM  OonuntUee  on 
tiM  Jndlolaiy. 

Br  Mr.  rAimc: 

HJL  7«ao.  A  blU  ftir  th*  TCUcf  of  BoMdto 
nikaot:  to  ttM  CommlttM  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


I 


Vnder 
and  papers 
and  referred 


P]  rUTlONB,  BTC. 
dai  se 


1  of  mle  XXII,  petitions 
itere  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
as  follows: 


184.  By  Ur 
Oostello,  WMt 


HANMA:   Pitttlon  of  W.  W. 
PaU«rtoi&.  Oklir..  hla  funlly 


to  Toto  talnst  PrMtdcnt  K«n- 
nMty**  elTll  rlgbts  itropoaals  ••  they  exist 
now;  to  tha  Oonunlttoe  on  the  JudleUry. 

185.  By  the  SPBAKXB:  Petition  of  Bobert 
J.  OVeife,  etty  dcrtc.  Worowter,  Mmb.,  p«tl- 
ttonlng  conrtawmtlon  of  tbelr  rwcdutlon  with 
raferenoe  to  leqoectlng  an  Mnandment  to  the 
OonetltatlcHi  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
prayer  to  be  offered  In  the  public  achoola  of 
the  Nation;  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

186.  Also,  petition  of  K.  Zledonle,  preel- 
dent.  Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc., 
Cleveland  branch.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  relative 
to  pledging  support  to  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  in  their  fight  against  the 
menace  of  international  communism;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

187.  Also,  petition  of  Donald  K.  Currlin, 
manager-counsel,  Santa  Clara  County  Flood 


Contrcd  and  Water  Conservation  District.  San 
Jose.  CaUf .,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  the 
adoption  of  Senate  bill  1275,  relating  to  Fed- 
eral-State conflict  over  water  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

188.  Also,  petition  of  Sugene  Williams, 
deputy.  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Sonoma.  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  relative  to  supporting  and 
urging  the  adoption  of  Senate  bill  1276,  re- 
lating to  Federal-State  conflict  over  water 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

189.  Also,  petition  of  A.  Lars  Nelson, 
master,  Washington  Stete  Grange,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  relative  to  requesting  that  the  rate- 
making  power  be  restored  in  regard  to  the 
parcel  post  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Dedblc  Mike  ef  SaiaU  CyiU  tmi 
Metkadns 


EZTBK  3ION  OP  REBfARKS 

HON.  aiARLES  S.  JOELSON 


or 
Sf  TBE  HOI  rSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JTc  nday.  July  8. 1963 

llr.  JOELl  ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1963  is 
the  year  tbat  Americans  of  Slovak  herit- 
age are  com  nemoratlng  the  11th  cen- 
tennial of  Sa  nts  Cyril  and  Methodius  to 
that  part  ol  the  world  which  Is  now 
known  as  Sic  raikla. 

bn  May  3  of  this  year  the  late. 
beloved  pont  ff.  Pope  John  XXIIi  Issued 
In  honor  of  these  two  great  saints  of 
Christendom  an  apostolic  letter  known 
as  "Magnlflc  Eventus."  On  the  same 
day  His  HbUi  ess  blessed  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  li  stitute  built  in  their  mem- 
ory by  the  Sl<  ivak  Catholic  Federation  of 
America. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  eastern 
district  of  tl  e  Slovak  Catholic  Federa- 
tion of  Amei  ca  a  pilgrimage  assembled 
on  June  30  it  the  National  Shrine  of 
the  Immaciaate  Conception,  here  in 
Washington,  D.C..  where  Most  Reverend 
Philip  M.  Hinnan,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
the  Arcbdlosese  of  Washington,  cele- 
brated a  solsmn  pontifical  mass.  The 
following  da] ,  at  the  request  of  my  dis- 
tinguished 0  »lleague  from  New  Jersey, 
the  Honorab  e  Edward  J.  Patten,  Rev- 
erend Miduu  1  J.  Churak,  supreme  chap- 
lain of  the  SI  jvak  Catholic  Federation  of 
America,  ope  led  the  session  of  the  House 
of  Represoit  itives  with  a  most  inspiring 
Invocation. 

In  the  Elg  ith  District  of  New  Jersey, 
which  I  hav4  the  honor  to  represent  in 
this  body,  I  f  m  pleased  to  say  that  there 
is  a  Roman  *  ;atholic  parish  which  bears 
the  name  o:  these  saintly  apostles  of 
Slovakia. 

But  Saint  Cyril  and  Methodius,  of 
Clifton.  N.J..  in  addition  to  the  partici- 
pation of  its  nembers  In  the  Washington 
pilgrimage  a  id  in  the  observance  of  the 
feast  day  of  Saints  Csrrll  and  Methodius 
on  July  7.  ha  i  still  another  cause  for  Joy. 
On  October  12,  1963,  this  parish,  under 


the  benevolent  stewardship  of  Rev.  Gil- 
bert Maga,  OFM,  aided  by  his  devoted 
assistant  pastor.  Rev.  Anthony  Maskulka. 
OFM,  will  celebrate  its  golden  Jubilee. 
I  know  the  best  wishes  of  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives  are  extended 
to  Father  Gilbert  and  all  his  parishioners 
on  this  memorable  occasion. 


Catfaolk  War  Veterans  Honor  Confrets- 
RodiDO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or   NSW    JESSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8, 1963 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
recognition  has  been  made  of  the  efforts 
and  achievements  of  a  fellow  Member 
of  Congress,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
bringing  It  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 
I  am  sure  that  we  all  share  my  feelings 
In  congratulating  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  RooiNO],  who  was  recently  honored 
by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  that 
esteemed  organization  held  in  Atlantic 
City  during  Jime  7,  8,  and  9,  1963.  the 
State  commander  presented  awards  be- 
stowed for  service  rendered  "for  God.  for 
country,  and  for  home."  the  highest  hon- 
ors bestowed  by  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans. Our  colleague  was  cited  for  his 
achievements  in  the  area  specified  as  "for 
home." 

We  in  the  Congress  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  our  colleague  to 
unite  famines  and  to  further  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  peace  and,  I  am 
sure,  heartily  endorse  the  choice  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans. 

In  addition.  Peter  W.  Rodlno  m,  the 
Congressman's  young  son,  received  a 
special  award  for  his  "Little  People  to 
Little  People"  program.  As  we  know, 
father  and  son  Jointly  are  developing  this 
program,  a  project  designed  to  promote 
letters  of  friendship  among  the  children 


of  the  world,  which  has  been  mentioned 
and  encouraged  previously  by  Members 
of  this  body.  This  worthwhile  program 
offers  much  potenUal  for  future  Interna- 
tional cooperation  by  establishing  per- 
sonal contacts  and  friendships  where  ig- 
norance and  prejudice  previously  existed. 
At  this  point.  I  wish  to  offer  my  en- 
couragement to  the  continuing  progress 
of  the  "little  people"  program  and  re- 
peat my  congratulations  to  my  good 
friend  as  the  recipient  of  such  an  honor 
from  the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 


Proposed  Wage  Hoar  RegalatioBs 


EjmSSSlOK  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAUroMtiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8, 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  months  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
wording  of  proposed  regulations  con- 
cerning executive  and  administrative 
employees  under  wage  and  hour  law. 
Bfr.  Clarence  T.  Lundquist.  Administra- 
tor, Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
has  just  advised  me  as  follows: 

Proposed  regulations  concerning  executive 
and  administrative  employees  under  wage 
and  hour  law  being  sent  to  Federal  Register 
for  publication  in  next  few  days,  with  op- 
portunity to  comment  thereon  for  SO  days 
after  publication.  The  proposed  regulations 
will  not  contain  footnote  concerning  man- 
agement trainees,  but  if  substantial  interest 
is  expressed  In  the  80-day  period  In  regard 
to  management  trainees,  we  will  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  scheduling  quickly  a 
hearing,  giving  labor  and  management  full 
opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

In  view  of  the  particular  interest  in 
the  proposed  regulations,  I  wish  to  on- 
phasize  to  my  colleagues  the  Importance 
of  timely  comment  thereon,  and  call  to 
their  attention  that  such  comments 
should  be  sent  to  the  Department  within 
30  days  following  publication  in  Uie  Fed- 
eral Register. 


19  63 
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Natioaal  Rivers  aacl  Harbors  G»afress 
ConreatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLOKDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
of  Congress  already  know,  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  held  Its 
50th  national  convention  on  June  4-7  in 
Washington..  D.C.  For  half  a  century, 
this  organization  has  helped  govern- 
mental and  private  interests  to  develop 
the  vast  water  resources  of  our  country. 
Through  its  contributions,  it  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  people  na- 
tionwide. The  high  regard  in  which  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is 
held  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tele- 
gram which  President  Kennedy  sent  to 
the  Convention  on  June  7.  1963: 

Thb  Whits  House. 
Wathington.  D.C.,  June  7, 1993. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  greetings  to  the  50th 
convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congrees,  and  I  am  confident  your  meet- 
ing will  be  productive. 

Our  mutual  concern  for  the  progreesive, 
orderly,  and  balanced  development  of  our 
Nation's  water  and  related  land  resources  so 
vital  to  our  growing  and  complex  society  is 
reflected  in  the  Federal  budget  for  1064. 
Funds  were  requested  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Biireau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
thority, and  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  to 
start  construction  on  a  large  number  of  new 
projects  as  well  as  to  continue  those  started 
In  previous  srears. 

We  are  continuing  to  make  progress  on  the 
courses  of  action  which  I  reported  to  you  last 
year;  for  example,  in  the  abatement  of  water 
pollution,  the  provision  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities,  and  the  formulation  of  water  re- 
sotirces  projects  under  the  new  standards 
which  reflect  the  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Since  last  year  some  important  develop- 
ments have  occurred  in  the  field  of  natiiral 
resources  research.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  reported  on  research  needs  and 
opportunities  related  to  our  natural  re- 
sources requirements.  The  Federal  CouncU 
on  Science  and  Technology  has  helped  ma- 
terially to  strengthen  the  total  Government 
research  effort  relating  to  natural  resources. 
Based  on  the  CoimcU's  studies,  this  admin- 
istration supports  the  legislation  now  in 
Congress  to  provide  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  water  resources  research. 

We  must  intensify  our  planning  efforts  to 
provide  for  the  best  xise,  and  combination  of 
uses,  of  our  natural  resources,  to  harmonise 
confilctlng  objectives,  and  to  establish  pri- 
orities, to  meet  foreseeable  short-  and  long- 
term  needs.  We  are  hopeful  that  legislation 
wUl  be  enacted  which  would  provide  effective 
machinery  for  the  cooperative  and  coordi- 
nated planning  by  the  various  agencies  in- 
volved, both  Federal  and  State.  Pending 
enactment  of  such  legislation,  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned  have  worked  together  to 
prepare  a  coordinated  schedule  of  river  basin 
planning,  and  the  first  step  in  that  effort  is 
refiected  in  the  1964  budget.  Those  agencies 
are  continuing  to  work  to  effect  Improved 
coordination  and  to  clarify  planning 
concepts. 

So  vast  and  vital  an  undertaking  as  the 
development  of  our  water  rasouross  InvOlTes 
many  problems  such  as  those  relating  to 
the  aUocatlon  of  project  costs,  reimburse- 


ment, and  cost  sharing  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  non-Federal  bodies.  I  have 
requested  the  four  Cabinet  Secretaries  who 
would  comprise  the  Water  Resoiuxes  CouncU 
to  study  these  matters  and  to  make  their 
recommendations  to  me. 

The  agenda  for  your  convention  indicates 
that  you,  too,  will  be  dlsciusing  some  of  the 
vital  issues  relating  to  the  rational  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  o\ir  water  resoiu^es. 
My  very  best  wishes  to  your  members  and 
delegates  in  this  effort. 

John  F.  Keknzdt. 


FaUure  of  Foreifa  Aid 

EXTENSIOH  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
title  of  "Why  I  Am  Opposed  to  Foreign 
Aid,"  the  New  York  Times  magasine  of 
July  7,  1963.  carries  an  article  written 
by  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Otto 
E.  Passman. 

In  the  article  Mr.  Passman  summarizes 
his  opposition  to  the  global  foreign  hand- 
out program  and  some  of  the  reasons 
why  he  is  leading  the  fight  in  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  drastically 
curtail  spending  for  this  purpose  and 
thuj  g^ve  a  measure  of  relief  to  America's 
hard-pressed  taxpayers. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
FAn.xru  or  Fobbcn  Am 
(By  Otto  E.  Passmam) 

("Most  powerful  congressional  antagonist 
of  foreign  aid."  This  is  how  Capitol  mil 
observers  characterise  Representative  Otto 
B.  Passmam,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  who 
holds  the  key  Job  of  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations.  The  Times  magairtne  asked 
Mr.  Passman  why  he  opposes  the  program. 
Here  U  his  reply.) 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  saw  fit  recently 
to  accuse  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
who  favor  substantial  reductions  in  this 
country's  spending  for  foreign  aid  of  "co- 
operating with  global  Communist  strategy." 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  Secretary  made  such 
an  intemperate  and  grovmdleas  statement 
but,  no  matter  what  his  real  opinions  are, 
the  remarks  tie  right  in  with  the  unrealistic 
point  of  view  held  by  many  overideaUstlc 
people  in  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  vast  and  complex  world- 
wide foreign  aid  program. 

I  am  one  of  those  the  Secretary  was  talk- 
ing about.  I  am  opposed  to  foreign  aid:  it 
has  been,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
foreign  policy  failures  in  history.  But  as  a 
reaUst,  I  recognize  that  It  is,  however  dis- 
tasteful, a  poUtical  "fact  of  life"  today. 

Our  foreign  aid  is  the  basis  of  such  foreign 
policy  as  we  have.  Over  the  past  16  years, 
Washington  administrations  have  made 
long-term  "moral"  commitments  that  in- 
volve our  country's  good  faith  and  that  must, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  fulfilled.  Even  if 
the  Executive  were  to  decree  a  fundamental 
shift  in  foreign  aid  policy — surely  an  \m- 
likely  possibility — considerable  time  would 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  change.  Nations 
all  over  the  world  have  come  to  expect  largess 
from  us.  They  would  need  tlnie  to  make 
substantial  adjustments — time  to  cure  them- 
selves of  what  has  become  literally  an  "addic- 
tion" to  f(x«lgn  aid. 


Such  is  the  "political  fact"  of  foreign  aid. 
In  view  of  that  fact,  my  work  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Subccmunittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Appropriations  is  not  to  end  the  pro- 
gram at  one  stroke  but  ratlier  to  help  "con- 
tain" it,  to  encoiirage  commonsense  in  its 
policies  and  operations  and  to  curb  as  much 
as  possible  its  waste  and  mismanagement. 

However,  this  necessarUy  limited  effort  in 
no  way  alters  my  personal  belief  that  the 
whole  program  is  wrong.  I  beUeve  it  is  wrong 
for  four  main  reasons: 

First,  it  has  imdermined  the  dollar.  In 
one  form  or  another.  n.S.  foreign  aid  has 
gone  to  104  countries  at  a  cost  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  of  $130  billion,  if  we 
Include  the  interest  on  the  money  we  have 
borrowed  to  give  away.  The  impact  of  all 
this  on  ova  own  fiscal  position  becomes 
obvlo\is  if  we  consider  bow  the  program 
works. 

When  nations  are  credited  with  foreign  aid 
dollars  against  which  they  can  place  orders 
for  goods  and  services,  the  invoices  for  these 
goods  and  services  are  sent  to  the  U.S. 
Treasttfy  for  payment — from  the  taxpayers' 
till — ^rather  than  to  the  government  which 
receives  the  ^Ipment.  In  normal  commer- 
cial practice,  when  the  United  States  sells 
a  nation  goods  or  services,  we  receive  some- 
thing In  return — dollars,  gold,  or  goods  and 
services.  Under  ova  foreign -aid  program, 
however,  it  Is  a  one-way  deal — the  goods  or 
services  go  out,  the  UJ3.  Treasury  pays  the 
bill,  and  the  United  States  receives  nothing 
of  a  tangible  conunercial  nature  in  return. 

So  great  has  been  America's  outpouring  of 
wealth  through  foreign  aid  that  many  of  the 
recipient  nations  have  accumtilated  dollars 
far  in  excess  of  their  needs.  Conssquently. 
they  demand  gold  in  exchange  for  the  dol- 
lars, and  in  the  past  10  years  ova  gold  re- 
serves have  been  reduced  from  more  than 
$2S  biUlon  to  less  than  $18  billion.  Over 
the  same  period,  other  "free  world"  ooim- 
tries  increased  their  gold  holdings  from  $1S 
billion  to  nearly  $35  billion  and  their  short- 
term  dollar  credits  from  less  than  $11  bilUon 
to  $25  billion.  For  these  dollar  credits,  those 
coimtries  can  demand  gold,  and  If  such  a 
demand  should  come,  the  United  States  could 
not  meet  it. 

This  is  the  condition  that  is  fundamentally 
at  the  root  of  our  dangerous  balanoe-of -pay- 
ments situation.  And.  subsequently  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  fiscally  Irresponsible  action,  the 
annual  budget  deficits  increase,  and  the  pub- 
Uc  debt — already  exceeding  by  $34  bUUon  the 
combined  public  debts  of  all  other  nations 
of  the  world — continues  to  rise  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Some  day  the  debt  must  either  be 
repaid,  or  repudiated  through  Inflation. 

My  second  criticism  is  that  foreign  aid  has 
made  the  dollar  a  symbol  of  international 
charity.  It  has  Inculcated  In  leas-favored 
nations  the  belief  that  the  United  States  is 
morally  responsible  for  bringing  the  whole 
world  up  to  our  standards  of  living  and  free- 
dom by  using  our  taxpayers*  money. 

The  fact  is.  the  majority  of  the  ald-re- 
dpent  coimtries  do  not.  and  will  not.  tax 
their  own  people  at  rates  even  remotely  close 
to  the  U.S.  rates  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
the  improved  standards  which  we  say  we  are 
trying  to  help  them  attain.  Our  aid  is 
treated  rather  generally  by  recipients  as  a 
substitute  for  internal  initiative  and  effort 
and  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  effectively 
utilised. 

In  the  third  place,  the  aid  fwogram  has 
become  not  only  an  added  tax  on  our  pro- 
ducers, but  also  a  subsidy  to  our  f<»eign 
competitors.  While  rapidly  depleting  our 
own  wealth  and  resources,  it  has  been  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  our  increasingly  nonoompet- 
itive  position  in  world  markets.  Largsly  be- 
cause of  our  wasteful  giving,  our.prloes  liavs 
become  so  high  that  we  cannot  nam  com- 
pete suocsssfully  In  world  trnds  without  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  subsldtirtng  our  uxporu 
by  as  much  as  SO  percent. 
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at  the  feneral  falllnga  <a 

program  as  I  tee  them — and 

■eriooa  enough  to  call  the 

Into  question.   But,  aa  I  have 

hnpoaalble  to  abolish  It 

I  believe  we  should  recog- 

to  remedy  as  many  as  poa- 

'aults  of  the  present  operation. 

hare  are  a  few  of  the  more 

shortoonilngs : 


(1)  Thaee  haa  not  been  adequate  advance 
planning.  In  tba  form  o<  firm  tachnlfal  and 
flnanrtal  airangsoianta.  and  we  have  failed 
to  reach  definitive  understandings  with  re- 
cipient countries  on  Just  what  projecta  are 
eesentlal.  Am  a  result,  too  many  projecta 
have  been  undertaken  In  Individual  coun- 
trlea,  and  assistance  has  been  dispersed  over 
too  wide  an  area.  Quantltlaa  of  material 
have  been  delivered  that  are  greater  tlum  the 
recipient  countries  need  or  can  use. 

(3)  In  several  coxintrles,  the  official  ex- 
change rates  used  by  the  U.S.  Oovernment 
have  substantially  overvalued  the  local  ctir- 
rendes.  The  use  of  such  rates  has  undiily 
Increased  the  dollar  cost  of  our  aid;  and  also, 
In  some  of  the  countries,  the  use  of  these 
unrealistic  exchange  rates  has  resulted  In 
windfall  proflta  to  Importers  and  provided 
Incentlvee  for  speculation  and  Irregular  prac- 
Uces. 

(3)  There  has  been  a  lack  of  qualified 
personnel  and  an  oversupply  of  unqualified 
or  poorly  qualified  personnel. 

(4)  In  the  military  aM  program,  the  ob- 
jectlvea  have  not  been  sufllclently  clarified 


ao  as  to  dietlngwiah  between  f oveee  which  are 
JtBtlfiable  on  the  baaia  of  mlhtary  rtdee  and 
missions  and  those  whleh  are  equipped  and 
maintained  for  other  than  military  reasons. 

(6)  We  have  acceded  to  too  many  requests 
for  prestige  projects.  Many  nations.  Includ- 
ing those  that  are  relatively  newly  Inde- 
pendent, seek  statue  by  bulkUng  huge  dams, 
steel  mills,  superhlghwaya.  and  national  air- 
lines, all  financed  by  the  n.8.  taxpayer.  We 
have  placed  entirely  too  much  emphasis  on 
meeting  the  personal  desires  of  foreign  po- 
litical leaders  for  such  preetlge-bullders. 

Without  delay,  our  q;>endlng  for  foreign 
aid — In  all  of  Its  eategorlee— ought  to  be 
drastically  c\utalled.  The  time  Is  here  to 
start  on  the  task  ot  gradually  phasing  out 
the  foreign  aid  program  as  a  whole.  Mean- 
while, we  ahould  try,  by  tightening  up  the 
loose  administration,  cutting  down  on  over- 
stafllng  and  eliminating  as  many  aa  possible 
of  the  Impractical  and  overldeallstlo  plans 
and  projects,  to  reduce  subetantlally  the 
number  of  good  American  doUan  that  are 
wasted. 


SEHATE 

TvdfSDAY,  July  9, 1963 


met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
to  order  bgr  the  Vice  Pree- 


Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Papin. 
raaeardi  jan  fenor.  VlUanova  Untrerstty. 
'^nUanora.  pa.,  offered  the  foUowisg 
prayer: 

Inqxired  ^  the  rioriom  obnfnraneeof 
oar  IzMlepei  deoce  Day  and  the  nf  e  re- 
turn of  our  >re8f  dent  from  hla  Buropean 
miaslon.  we  thank  Thee,  O  Lord  of  our 
galmtion.  fe  r  all  Your  blenlngs.  and  Im- 


plore Your  dd  in  our  undertakinss  for 
the  benefit  ( tf  our  country  and  aU  man- 
kind. 

Seeking  Ybur  blessing  upon  the  deUb- 
eratlODB  of  khls  august  Senate,  we  are 
moved  by  t  te  spirit  of  unity  egpressed 
by  the  new  pozrtlff,  Paul  VI.  who  sare 
his  astunuM  e  to  promote  truth.  Justice, 
love,  and  £«edom  in  accordance  with 
his  predeoes  tor's  "Pacem  In  Terris." 

Oratef  ul  1  sr  the  benefits  of  this  great 
country,  I  tv  rn  my  eyes  to  the  great  ren- 
dezvous wltl  I  history  of  the  11th  centen- 
nial year  of  the  arrival  of  the  apostles 
88.  Qprll  az  d  Methodius  to  our  forefa- 
thers In  SIoi  aUa.  who  in  the  hidden  de- 
gign  of  divli]  B  providence  preached  peace 
and  unity  be  ween  Kast  and  West  among 
the  Slavic  na  ions,  and  now  overlook  from 
ttie  Katlonal  Shrine  of  this  Nation  under 
Ood.  numen  us  religious  institutions  ded- 
icated to  thilBL 

Observing  their  11th  centennial,  and 
recalling  with  the  apostolic  letter, 
"Magntflci  E  rentus,"  the  zeal  of  these'  of 
iKrfy  messcoters  of  Ood  who  ventured 
forth  to  preach  the  aoq;>el  in  a  manner 
in  which  th^  merchant  would  not  ven- 
ture for  goli  I  nor  the  soldier  for  glory, 
and  eonseaated  their  work  with  the 
sacrifice  of  he  saints  of  Zobor  and  the 
martgrrs  of  ^^ovice.  with  solace  we  utter 
St.  Cyril  before  he  died  in 
iCity  wh««  the  Institute  is 
beiaf  bum  ii  i  thdr  honor;  "O  Lord  God. 
who  has  erf  tied  aU  the  orders  of  an- 
feIs,whohai  siretdied  forth  the  heavens 
and  estabhs:  led  tbt  earth,  bring  all  to- 


the  prayer  o 
the  Bkemal 


gether  in  unity;  establish  all  Your  chosen 
ones  in  harmony,  and  inspire  in  their 
hearts  the  word  of  Your  hearing,  so  that 
they  may  bind  themselves  together  to  do 
what  is  good  and  pleasing  to  You." 

This  we  pray  in  Your  name,  O  Heaven- 
ly Creator  and  Merciful  Father.    Amen. 


I  THE  JOX7RNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsniLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  2,  and  Friday.  July  5.  1M3,  was 
dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  8.  1963.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  1359)  to 
provide  for  an  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  the  Treasury  Department. 


EXECUTIVE  MBSSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  fnun  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominati<ms  this  day  received, 
see  the  aid  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentoUves,  by  Mr.  Bartiett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  biHs  and  Joint  resoluUon 
of  the  Senate: 

8.  S3S.  An  act  to  extend  the  principles  of 
equitable  adjudication  to  sales  under  the 
Alaska  Public  Sale  Act: 

8.  681.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038  to  extend  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  the  provisions  permitting  the 
lease  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments; 


S.  989.  An  act  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  Ck)ast  and  Oeodetle  Survey  retired 
ships'  oOetn  and  crew  membera  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes: 

8.  lOtl.  An  act  to  repeal  the  Inland  Wa- 
terways Oorporatloii  Act; 

8.  1745.  An  act  to  authorlae  approprla- 
tlons  for  the  Atomic  Snergy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  asi  of  the  Atomic 
energy  Act  of  1964,  aa  amended,  and  for 
other  purposee:  and 

8.J.  Ree.  SO.  Joint  reeolntlon  providing  for 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  America 
of  an  Inatrument  for  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organisation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  762)  to 
provide  for  increased  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotments In  the  Tulelake  area  of  Cal- 
ifornia, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  axmounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1036)  to 
amend  the  inland  and  western  rivers 
rules  concerning  anchor  lights  and  fog 
signals  required  in  special  anchorage 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendmoits.  In  n^ilch  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bUIs 
and  Joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  conciirrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJt.304.  An  act  to  amend  aectlons  1,  17a, 
67J.  e4a(6),  67(b),  67e,  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  976.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  and  add  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  Salem  Maritime  National 
Historic  Site  In  Massachuaetts,  and  for  other 
purposee: 

HJl.  9908.  An  act  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  such 
part  for  the  emergency  transportation  of 
any  acddentally  wrecked  or  disabled  motor 
vehicle  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by 
towing: 

H  Jt.  2986.  An  act  to  amend  section  1391  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  venue  generally; 

H Jt.  3060.  An  act  to  expand  the  auth<»ity 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle 
claims  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims 
Act: 

Hit.  8808.  An  act  to  astahUsh  a  revolving 
fund  tma  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  make  loans  to  finance  the  procure- 
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ment  of  expert  assists noe  by  Indian  tribes 
In  cases  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion; 

HJl.  3488.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  reepect  to  limiting  the  priority  and 
nondlschargeablllty  of  taxea  In  bankruptcy; 

HJt.S999.  An  act  to  amend  aectlon  68  at 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code; 

HJl.  4338.  An  act  to  amend  title  87,  United 
States  Ck)de.  to  authorlee  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  tor  travel  performed 
under  orders  that  are  canceled,  revoked,  or 
modified,  and  for  other  purposee; 

HJl.  4848.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Benton  Harbor  Canal.  Benton  Harbor. 
Mich.,  a  nonnavlgable  stream; 

HJl.  4739.  An  act  to  amend  section  406  at 
tiUe  37.  United  States  Code,  with  regard  to 
the  advance  movement  of  dependents  and 
baggage  and  household  effects  of  members  at 
the  uniformed  services; 

H.R.  6728.  An  act  toe  the  r^ef  of  the 
county  of  Cuyahoga,  Ohio; 

HJ.  Bee.  824.  Joint  reeoluUon  extending 
an  Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1988  winter  Olympic 
gamee  In  the  United  Statea; 

HJ.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobaoco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed:  and 

HJ.  Res.  406.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  inrovldlng  for  U.8.  par- 
ticipation In  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prt^erty. 


ENROLLED  BHXS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

HJl.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
E.  Bird: 

HJl.  1275.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Ann  Super: 

HJl.  1292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Calabreee  DlVlto: 

HJl.  1332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Rodrlguea  Fonseca: 

HJl.  1738.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Assunta 
DlLella  Codella: 

HJl.  3366.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jose- 
phine Maria  (Bonaccorso)  BowteU:  and 

HJl.  4773.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leroy 
Smallenberger,  a  referee  In  bankruptcy. 


HOUSE  BHiLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 
The  following  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  394.  An  act  to  amend  aections  1,  17a, 
57j,  64a(&).  87(b).  67c.  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  for  other  purposee; 

HJl.  2985.  An  act  to  amend  section  1391 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  venue  generally: 

HJl.  3438.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  pri- 
ority and  nondlschargeablllty  of  taxes  In 
bankruptcy;  and 

HJl.  5728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
county  of  Cuyahoga,  Ohio;  to  the  Coounlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  976.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  and  add  certain 
lands  to  the  Salem  Maritime  National  His- 
toric Site  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  3306.  An  act  to  eetebllah  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  make  loans  to  finance  the  procurement 
of  expert  assistance  by  Indian  tribes  in  cases 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


HJL  2808.  An  act  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Cnnmerce  Act  In  order  to  pro- 
vide an  exonption  from  the  provlalona  of 
such  part  for  the  emergency  transportation 
of  any  accldentaUy  wrecked  or  dlaabled 
motor  vehicle  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  towing;  to  the  C<munlttee  on 
Commerce. 

HJl.  3050.  An  act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Oovernment  to  settie 
claims  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims 
Act; 

HJl.  3999.  An  act  to  amend  section  66  of 
titie  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code: 

H.B.  4338.  An  act  to  amend  titie  37,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  authorlae  travel  and  trans- 
portation Allowancee  for  travel  performed 
under  orders  that  are  canceled,  revoked,  or 
modified,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.B.4739.  An  act  to  amend  section  408 
<a  titie  87.  United  States  Code,  with  regard 
to  the  advance  movement  of  dependenta 
and  baggage  and  houaehold  effecto  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.B.  4646.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Benton  Harbor  Canal,  Benton  Harbor. 
Mich.,  a  nonnavlgable  stream;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUo  Works. 

HJ.  Res.  824.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1968  winter  Olympic 
gamea  In  the  United  Statee:  and 

H.J.  Rea.  405.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  UJ3.  par- 
ticipation In  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

HJ.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  816  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  ti'ansferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  fUed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreetry. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEIiCENTS  DUR- 
JNQ  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

AicxirbMBirr  of  Pbacx  C<»F8  Act 

A  commxinieation  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Statea.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  fxirther  the 
Peace  Corpa  Act  (76  Stat.  612),  aa  amend- 
ed (with  an  accompanying  pi^>er);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RXFOBT     ON     AOOrnONAL     CONSTBUCnON     FOB 

TasT    Stand    Cokflxx    at    Sacxamento, 
Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spaoe  Administration. 
Washington,  D.O.,  reporting,  purstiant  to  law, 
on  the  additional  construction  for  the  test 
stand  cMnplex  at  Sacramento.  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

Amendment  or  TrrLX  10,  UNrrxo  States  Code, 
To  AuTHoaizE  iNcaxASBD  Fbbs  roa  Ceetain 

PUBLICATTONS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  ot  ptopoaetl  legislation 
to  amend  titie  10.  United  Statea  Code,  to  au- 
thorize Increased  fees  for  the  sale  of  U.S. 
Naval  Oceanographlc  Oflloe  publications 
(with  an  accompanying  pc^Mr) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcea. 


DtSPOSAI,    OF    OCBTAIir    WATSBFOVrL 

AND  Doww  From  National  Stockfile 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Oeneral  Services  Administration.  Waahing- 
ton,  D.C.,  transmltfting  a  draft  of  pr<^>osed 
legislation  to  authorlae  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  wait- 
ing period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feathers  and 
down  fnun  the  national  stockpUe  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcea. 

Repobt  on  OoNsimncnoN  at  National  Ouaid 
AxMoar,  Millbdobvillb,  Oa. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Propertiea  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
additional  construction  at  the  National 
Guard  Armory.  MllledgevlUe.  Ga.;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 

RXFOBT  ON  RXLATIVB  COBT  OF  SHIFBUILPINO  AT 

Vabious  Coastal  Dibtbicts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  m  the  vari- 
ous coastal  dlstricto  of  the  United  Statea. 
dated  June  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amknoment  or  ComcuNiCAnoNS  Act  of 

1934 
A  letter  fr<»n  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
mvmlcations  Oommlsslon,  Waahlngton.  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  amend  aubsection  (b)  of  section  310  of 
the  Commtinicationa  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commoroe. 


Amendment   of 


Aviation   Act   or 


1968 


A  letter  ftom  the  Chairman.  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Washington.  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  406(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  limit  the  right  of  cer- 
tain air  carriers  to  receive  subsidy  payments 
(vrith  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Tabifv  Act  of  1930 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  318 (b)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  draw- 
back paymente  on  exported  articles  under 
certain  circumstances  (with  accompanying 
pi4>er8):  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Audit  Rbfobt  on  Fbdbbal  Cbof  iNSUBANca 
Cobfobation 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Fsderal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  acoon^any- 
ing  report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatlona. 

Repobt  on  Review  or  Pbacticb  bt  the  Fbd- 

BAL    GOVEBNMBNT    OF    PATINO    UNEMFLOT- 
MBNT    BENEFIT8    TO    FOBMEB    BMFLOTaCS    OF 

Post  KacHANOBa 

A  IvUve  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  practice 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  paying  un- 
employment beneflta  to  former  empk>yees  of 
post  exchangee  and  aimllar  activltlea  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Department  of  Labor,  dated 
June  1963  (with  an  acoompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 
Repobt  on  Pbematube  Affboval  of  Laboe- 

SCALB    Demolition   fob    Bbixview    Ubban 

Renewal  Pboject  I.  Cleveland.  Or» 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  prunattire  approval 
of  large-scale  demolition  for  Erievlew  urban 
renewal  project  I.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  by  the 
Urban    Renewal    Administration.    Housing 
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Agency,  dated  June  19«8 
Nfiort) :  to  the  Com- 
Operatloaa. 

Ooan  To  Ba  Xk- 


the  Comptroller  General  of 

^tatea,  transmitting,  pursuant 

on  Illegal  transactions  under 

Pond,  dated  Jime  I96S  (with 

report) ;  to  the  Committee 

t  Operations. 
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PBuuuBUSorr  of  Axbonaoti- 
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or 


the  Comptroller  General  at 
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the  Comptroller  General  of 
transmitting,  pursuant 

ror  the  Nike-Hercules  gukled 

by  the  Department  of  the 

June   1963    (with   an   accom- 

);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 


Oper  >tlona. 

OK  B^VIBW  or  SarABATIQK.  Stobaob. 

or  RaooBsa  at  Sblbctbd 


A  letter  fro  n  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stitea.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


lawi  a  report  on  the  review  of  separation, 
storage,  and  disposal  of  records  at  selected 
Pederal  Records  Centers,  national  Archives 
and  Becorda  Service.  General  Services  Ad- 
salnlstratlon.  dated  June  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Rbpokt  on  PAn.UBB  or  Dbpabtmkkt  or  tbs 
Mavt  To  Puixt  Bacovaa  Cbbtaix  Alu>w- 

AKCSa   iKCaLUDBD    IK    FiZBO    PaiCBB    MacoTt- 
ATBD     WITB     BBOWK-RaTMOKD-Wai3K     FOB 

Spamish   Bass  Constbuction  Pbockam 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  fully  recover  excessive 
administrative  coet  allowances  Included  In 
fixed  prices  negotiated  with  Brown-Ray- 
mond-Walsh (a  Joint  venture)  under  eon- 
tract  Noy-63833  for  the  Spanish  base  con- 
struction program,  dated  June  196S  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

RXPOBT  ON  Cxbtaim  Kquipmxnt  Titlxd  IK 
NoKFBorzr  Educatxonai.  Institutioks 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  UJ9. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursiiant  to  law,  a  report 
on  equipment  titled  in  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institutions,  for  the  calendar  year 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Rbpobt  on  Tbcbkicax.  Rxsxaxch  Pbocbam  at 

▼ntOIKIA       POLTTBCHNIC       iKSllHrrt       AKS 
PXKNSTLVAKIA    STATB    UNIVXHSITT 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pvrsuant  to  law,  on  the  technical 
research  program  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity; to  tha  Committee  on  Government 
Opoations. 

Rxpokt  ok  Apflicatton  roB  Loam  Undxb 
Smau.  RxdAiiATiON  Pbojxcts  Act  or  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursxiant  to  law, 
an  application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1966,  for  the 
King  HIU  Irrigation  District  of  Elmore 
County.  Idaho  (with  acoompcmylng  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

CxBTincATioK  or  Adbquatx  Son.  Sxtbvxt  amo 

LaMO  CLASBXnCATIOK,  TBX  DAIXX8   PBOJSCT. 

Wbstxbn  Divisiok.  Obxgon 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soU  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  on  the  lands  to  be  benefited 
by  the  Dalles  project,  western  division, 
Oregon  (with  an  accompanying  pi^ier);  to 
tha  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Rbpobt  ok  Pboposed  Cokcxssion  Contbact 
OK  SoxTTH  Rxu  or  Gbaks  Caktok  Nationai. 
Pabx 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  concession  contract  on  the  south 
rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  (with 
accompanying  pi^>ers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rap<»T  OK  Skttlxicxnt  or  Cuom  or  Nobth- 
BBK  Abapaho  Tbjbb  or  Indians  or  tbs 
WiKO  RiVXB  Rxsxbvatiok,  Wto.,  v.  thx 
UNirxD  Statxs  or  Aicxbxca 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  and 
Associate  Oommlssloners,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law  a  report  on  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  claim  of  the  Northern  Arapaho 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion. Wyo.,  suing  on  its  own  behalf  and  as 
represantatl^w  of  the  Northern  Ampaho  Tribe 
of  Indians,  petitioner  v.  the  United  States  of 
America,  defendant.  Docket  No.  329-D  (with 


O 


aooompanylBg  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rbpobt  ok  Tobt  Cuoica  Pad  by  Dbpabticbkt 
or 


A  letter  ftom  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  tort  claims  jiald  by  that  Depart- 
ment, for  the  fiscal  year  1963  (with  sin  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SuaPKNsioN  or  Dbpobtatiok  or  Cbbtaik 

AUSKB 

Two  letters  from  the  Commisslooers.  Im- 
migration and  Naturallaatlon  Servlca,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  tha  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Status  or  Pbbmakskt  Rbsidxkcs  fob  a  Cbx- 

TAIK  AUBN 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  an  order  granting  the  application 
for  permanent  residence  filed  by  Pranghl 
Anghelatoa.  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to 
the  subject  and  the  reasons  for  granting  the 
application  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Rxpoara  ok  PsnnoKa  To  Aocoao  Pntsr  Paxr- 
fcs  Status  to  Cbbtaik  Auxns 


A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natxumllsatlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  petitions  to  accord  first  preference 
status  to  certain  aliens  (with  accompanjrlng 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATION  FEIOM  AMBASSA- 
DOR OF  DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  iinanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Ambassador  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  ^Hthout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  communication  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jxn.T  5,  1963. 
Hon.  Ltndok  B.  Jobksok. 
Vice    President    of    tha    United    States    of 
America.  Capitol.  Wttshington.  B.C. 
DxAB  Mb.  Vtcm  PasaiuawT:  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  the  text  of  a  message 
addreesed  to  the  Uj3.  Congress  by  the  Preei- 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  sending  a  cordial  greeting 
of  the  members  of  this  legislative  body  to 
the  representatives  of  the  American  people  in 
the  UjS.  Congress,  on  the  occasion  of  the  4th 
of  July,  and  a  new  anniversary  of  American 
independence : 

"This  Chamber  of  Deputlea,  meeting  under 
the  aegis  of  our  country's  restored  freedom, 
sends  its  sincere  greetings  to  the  Honorable 
Members  of  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
Statea,  representing  the  American  people,  on 
the  oooaslon  of  this  glorious  anniversary  of 
their  Independence. 

"Da.  Rapbl  Molzka  UbbHa." 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  the  as- 
surancee  of  my  personal  regard. 

XKBiqtTILLO  A.  DSL  ROSABXO, 

AmbOMoifor. 
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PETrnONB  AND  MEMORIAIiS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICB  PRBSIDBNT: 
Three   resolutions   of   the  Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Vlorida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs: 

"Hovas  MsMOBML  3030 

"Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  release  of  all  un- 
improved UJS.  lands  In  Wakulla  County. 
Pla.,  for  the  xise  of  the  public  for  recrea- 
tional purpoees. 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
'states  be  and  it  Is  hereby  requested  to 
authorize  the  release  of  all  unimproved 
TJB.  land  in  Wakulla  County,  Pla.,  for  the  use 
of  the  public  for  recreatloiial  purposes;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee,  to  the  President  of  the  U.8.  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation. 

"Filed  In  office,  secretary  of  state.  June  36, 
1963." 

"HousB  MzicoaiAL  3030 

"Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  release  all  U.8.  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Marks  River  for  homesites  and 
for  industrial  use 

"Whereas  development  of  the  St.  Marks 
River  as  a  navigable  waterway  creates  a  great 
need  for  homesites  and  industrial  sites  along 
the  river;  and 

"Whereas  the  major  portion  of  aU  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Marks  River  is  owned  by 
the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  tha  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Congress  of  tha  United 
States  be  and  it  la  hereby  requested  to  release 
aU  UJS.  landa  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Marks 
River  for  sale  to  the  public  for  use  as  home- 
sites  and  industrial  sites;  and  be  it  further 

"J{e«o2t>e<t.  That  coplee  of  this  memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  UJS.  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  of  the  United  Statea.  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  oongresslonal  delegation. 

"Filed  in  ofll9e,  secretary  of  state,  June  36, 
1963." 

"Houas  Mbxobiai.  3031 
"Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  authorize  the  release  of  U.8.  land 

at  Otter  Lake,  Wakulla  County,  Fla.,  for 

the  creation  of  a  State  park 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  That  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  is  hereby  requested  to  au- 
thorize the  release  of  U.S.  land  at  Otter  Lake, 
Wakxilla  Co\mty,  Fla.,  to  the  State  of  Florida 
for  the  pxirpoee  of  the  creation  of  a  State 
park;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  disiMitched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Presldsnt  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation. 

"Filed  in  office,  secretary  of  state,  Jime  35. 
1963." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"SXKATB  JOIKT  RsSOLXmOK  38 

"Joint  Resolution  relative  to  ships  of  the 

UjS.  Navy 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  with 

the  approval  of  the  President  will  shortly 

award  construction  contracts  for  the  bulld- 
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Ing  of  six  aadaar-powared.  Polaris  mlssUa 
submarlnas  in  the  program  of  the  UJB.  Navy 
for  the  fiscal  year  196i;  and 

"Whereas  testimony  waa  presented  to  tha 
Dafttisa  Appropriations  Subeommittea  of  tha 
Committee  on  Approprlatlona  of  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives  by  the  Comptroller  of  tha 
Department  of  Defense  Indicating  a  tentative 
dedaion  to  assign  construction  of  all  six  of 
theee  submarlnea,  the  last  of  the  announced 
current  program  of  Polaris  submarines,  to 
east  and  gulf  coast  shipyards  and  none  of 
such  work  to  shipyards  on  the  west  ooast; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  capability  of  ocmstructing 
nuclear-powered  and  Polarla  missile  subma- 
rines has  been  established  on  the  west  coast 
in  an  outstanding  manner  by  construction 
of  the  SS(N)  Sorgo  in  1967;  the  SS(N)  Hali- 
but, and  SSB(N)  Tfieodore  Roosevelt  in  1959; 
the  SS(N)  Scamp  in  1960;  the  S8(N)  Permit. 
and  SS(N)  Plunger  in  1961;  the  SSB(N) 
Andrew  Jackson  and  SSB(N)  Woodrow  Wil- 
son In  1963;  and  with  the  SSB(N)  Daniel 
Boone,  8SB(N)  irame;tame^a,  and  SSB(N) 
Stonetoatt  Jackson  on  the  building  ways  at 
this  time;  and 

"Whereas,  a  decrease  in  the  assignment  of 
similar  work  to  west  coast  shipyards  will 
tend  to  increase  levels  of  unemployment  of 
personnel  in  theee  fields  and  to  loes  of 
trained  personnel  in  these  vital  skills  to 
shipyards  on  the  west  ooast  and  will  reduce 
the  level  of  readiness  and  capability  of  west 
coast  shipyards  to  meet  emergencies  In  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  national  defense  and  the 
UJS.  fleet;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  Uointly),  That  the 
President  and  Secretary  ta  Defense  are  urged 
to  review  all  of  the  factors  affecting  the  ship- 
yard Industry  of  the  west  ooast  before  assign- 
ing construction  contracts  for  the  nuclear- 
powered,  Polaris  missile  submarines  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  and  give  every  consideration 
to  the  assignment  of  at  least  one  such  con- 
tract to  a  west  coast  shipyard;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Califor- 
nia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"SSKATS  JOIKT  RbSOLUTIOK    11 

Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  TMnlty  EUver 

"Whereas  the  upper  Trinity  River  Is  an 
area  of  great  natural  beauty  with  fine  fishing 
areas  for  the  people  of  California;  and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  annual  or  periodic 
river  flush  due  to  the  water  regulation  by 
Trinity  Dam  has  caused  excessive  muddying 
and  sliming  of  slack  water  areas  and  has 
caused  excessive  willow,  tule,  and  other 
aquatic  growth;  and 

"Whereas  highway  projects  on  State  Route 
399  in  the  Grass  Valley  Creek  area,  whUe  not 
being  the  original  cause  of,  nor  at  any  time 
the  major  contributory  factor,  have  caused 
some  heavy  slltation  of  the  Trinity  River; 
and 

"Whereas  decompoaed  granite  covers  more 
than  a  mile  of  the  spawning  gravel  in  the 
TVinity  River;  and 

"Whereaa  the  Trinity  River  salmon  and 
steelhead  flahery  Is  of  vital  eoonoAic  im- 
portance to  Trinity  County  since  many  of 
its  businesses  depend  entirely  upon  the 
autiunn  and  winter  Influx  of  fishermen  who 
are  attracted  by  the  excellent  fishing;  and 

"Whereas  immediate  cooperative  action  of 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  elimination  of  this  serious  threat 
to  the  upper  Trinity  River  fishery:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 


"aatotved  by  the  Senate  astd  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  CaUfomia  (/ointiy).  Iliat  tha 
Laglslatura  of  the  State  of  Oalif  omia  reqjMct- 
fully  mamoriaUzea  the  President  and  the 
Conjpess  of  tha  United  Statea  to  take  imme- 
diate cooperative  action  with  tha  State  of 
California  to  eliminate  this  mrUnm  threat 
to  the  Trinity  River  fishery;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  oc^ies  of  this 
reeolntlon  to  the  President  and  Vice  R«el- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Rejvesentative  from  CaUfomia 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea." 

A  Joint  reaolutlon  of  tha  Leglalature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  tha  Conuuittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"SSKATB    JOCKT    RBBOLTTTIOK    37 

"Joint  reecdution  relative  to  the  creatlmi  ot 
a  national  pai^  in  the  redwood  area 

"Whweaa  tha  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  L.  UdaU.  haa  announced  that  he  will 
soon  propose  a  new  national  park  covartng 
a  large  redwood  area  in  northern  OaUfomia. 
which  will  amiiraoe  a  whole  watenihed  area; 
and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Osllfomla  welcome 
the  nationwide  recognition  of  the  soenle 
q>lendors  of  its  redwood  groves  and  encour- 
age their  dedication  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  of  the  pec^Oe  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas  the  outstanding  manner,  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  **i»*"*^**"" 
and  operates  national  pcurks  such  as  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  and  Toeemlte  Na- 
tional Park  is  a  credit  to  our  country  and 
haa  commanded,  worldwide  admiration  and 
respect;  and 

"Whereas  It  la  appropriate  that  a  national 
park  be  established  in  the  redwoods,  site  of 
the  oldest  living  things;  and 

"Whereaa  the  only  groves  of  redwoods 
comprising  a  whole  watershed  suitable  for 
the  proposed  park  appear  to  be  located  in 
Humboldt  County;  and 

"Whereaa  more  than  30  percent  of  the  land 
of  Humboldt  County  is  now  in  pubao  owner- 
ship and  tha  removal  of  additional  areas 
from  private  ownership  and  tha  tax  rolls 
would  not  only  preclude  further  develop- 
ment and  growth  at  the  county,  and  impose 
an  Intolerable  tax  burdMi  on  the  residents 
thereof,  but  also  would  pose  a  sarioua  threat 
to  its  existing  economy;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  in 
1963  acquired  some  18,000  acrea  in  the  B\ill 
Creek  area  within  the  watershed  of  the  south 
fork  of  Bel  River,  of  the  value  of  over  $1A60.- 
000.  in  addition  the  86,000  acree  theretofore 
within  existing  State  parks  in  said  county, 
and  thereby  removed  the  same  from  the  tax 
rolls  of  Humboldt  Cotmty,  and  increased  the 
tax  burden  upon  the  taxpayer  of  Humboldt 
County  and  of  the  Southern  Htmiboldt 
Unified  School  District;  and 

"Whereas  the  creation  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional park  in  lands  now  included  within  a 
State  park  would  not  only  facilitate  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  most  desirable  redwood  groves 
for  this  purpose  but  would  also  avoid  remov- 
ing more  lands  from  private  ownership;  and 

"Whereas  the  acquisition  and  transfer  of 
the  present  State  parka  by  and  to  the  United 
States  for  ptuposes  of  said  national  redwood 
park  woiild  relieve  the  State  of  Oallfomla 
and  the  taxpayers  thereof  of  the  coat  and 
responsibility  for  ths  further  adminlatratlon 
and  operation  thereof,  without  any  dlsad- 
vantagea  from  the  recreatlcmal  standpoint; 
and 

"Whereas  the  propoeed  nstlonsl  park  or 
certain  groves  thereof  could  wall  be  named 
in  honor  and  memory  of  Dag  *^*'*'*n^rfftj^*^ 
as  a  fitting  memorial,  thereby  relieving  fund- 
raising  Mganizatlons  Including  thoae  known 
as  the  Save  the  Redwoods  Lsagua  and  Na- 
ture's Conservancy  in  their  efforts  to  raise 
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._   1804  of  the  nab  and 
reqiitiae  that  payments  be 
by  the  State  In  lleo  of 
la  dMflTSd  fram  real  prop- 
operated  by  the  State  as 


Statea.  Indndlng  the  State 
their  oounttee  In  carry- 
burdens  Inddant  to  tha 
tax-free  State  parts  within 
by  m*""g  payments  In  lieu 


payment  of  such  payments 

U  easentlal  to  enable  tha 

Its  obllgatKms  and  to  pro- 

for  its  present  pt^u- 

who  would  trsrel  through 

the  redwoods:  Therefore. 


Oafontim 


th0  Senate  and  Ateembly  of 
bmla  (folntlf).  That  Con- 
secure  the  lands  neoessary 
national  park  by  taking 
preeent  State  park  lands  in 
( toonty  oon^irlslng  the  Hum- 
Btate  Parks  In  the  watershed 
<rf  the  Sel  Btver;  and  be  It 


provision  be  made  for  pay- 

Pederal  Ooremment  to  the 

In  Uea  of  taxea  In  order 

nequlty  reaultlng  from  pree 

.  and  aaslst  the  oounty  In 

added  county  serrlcee  which 

Incident  to  the  operation 

park;  and  be  it  further 

the  secretary  ot  the  sen- 

x>py  of  this  reeolutlon  to  the 

noe  President  of  the  United 

Speaker   of    the    House   of 

to  each  If  ember  of  Congress 

Oallfonila.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

I  Interior,  to  Jamee  K.  Carr. 

of  the  Interior  and  to  Orville 

of  Agrloulture." 
>lutlons  of  the  Leglelattve  of 
to  the  Committee  on 
Welfare: 


Tliat 


If 


Calfomla; 


Joorr  BssoLonoir  30 

relating  to  Federal  subsidy 
is'  homes  of  operating  costs 
ham>ltal  or  nursing  home 


leg  slatlon 


will  be  Introduced  In 

ot  Congress   to  amend 

tltie  S8.  United  States  Code, 

payment  of  a  portion  of  the 

hoq>ltaI  or  nurting  home 

'  «terans'  homes  who  furnish 

and 

present  payment  of  $2.50 

Veterans'  Administration  to 


seiston 


t«m 


Tel  erans; 
th» 


the  Stataa  repreeenta  a  Tory  snail  portion  of 
tha  cost  of  fumlahlng  such  care:  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  great  need  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  in  California,  by 
dlaabled  and  aged  veterans  for  long-term 
haq;>ltal  and  nuralng  home  care  which  is  not 
being  met  by  the  Veterans'  Administration: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Betotved  by  the  Senate  and  Astembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memcn'iaUaea  the  Prealdent  and 
tha  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  to  enact 
leglalation  and  appropriate  money  to  in- 
crease the  Pederal  aid  subsidy  to  States  op- 
erating State  TOterans'  bomea  furnishing 
long-term  hospital  or  nursing  home  care; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  c<9ies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
Prealdent  of  the  United  Stotes.  to  the 
^Maker  of  the  House  df  Representatives,  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Veterana'  Affairs  Committee,  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  BepreaentatlTe  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes." 

"SaaiAVx  Jonrr  BasoLTrnoN  81 

"Joint  reeolutl<m  relatlTe  to  Federal  sub- 
sidy for  capital  outlay  projects  at  State 
veterans'  homee  and  hoq>itals 

"Whereas  existing  facilities  for  long-term 
or  nursing  home  care  In  our  country,  and 
especially  in  California,  are  wholly  In- 
adequate for  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
needy,  disabled  and  aged  veterans  suffering 
from  serious  chronic  dlsabUltlea  requiring 
long-term  hoq>ital  or  nursing  home  care: 
and 

"Whereas  new  construction,  modernisa- 
tion, remodeling,  additions  and  improve- 
menta  at  State  veterans'  homes  are  required 
to  replace  old  and  obsolete  structures  and  to 
provide  new  fadlltiee:  and 

"Whereas  the  chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  has  recognised  the 
plight  of  needy,  dlaabled  and  aged  veterans, 
and  has  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  con- 
sider the  problems  of  the  older  veteran,  and 
to  submit  recommendations  to  relieve  their 
hardships  and  suffering:  and 

"Whereaa  legislation  will  be  Introduced  in 
tha  present  session  of  Congrees  to  aaslst 
Statea.  through  Federal  aid  subsidies,  to  fi- 
nance. In  part,  capital  outlay  expense;  and 

"Whereas  minimum  needs  of  States  operat- 
ing State  veterans'  homes,  providing  long- 
term  hospital  or  nursing  home  care,  cannot 
be  met  without  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  California,  due  to 
the  tremendous  niunber  of  war  veterans 
residing  in  the  State,  is  unable  to  assume  the 
entire  coet  of  providing  facilltlee  for  such 
care :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) .  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  req;>ect- 
fully  memorialises  thjB  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation,  and  to  appropri- 
ate money,  to  provide  Statee  with  Federal 
aid  subsidies  to  finance,  in  part,  the  con- 
struction, remodeling,  modernization,  addi- 
tions and  improvements  of  State  operated 
veterans'  hCHnee;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatlves,  to  the  chairman 
and  membera  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Repreaentative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
grees of  the  United  Stotes." 


Two  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  Stoto 
of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"SBwam  Bbsolotiom  343    - 

"Reeolutlon  relative  to  Inclusion  of  Stoto 
Highway  Routo  190  Into  the  Federal  Forest 
Highway  System 

"Whereas  Stoto  Highway  Routo  190  will 
open  the  vast  Kern  plateau  area  to  meet  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  expanding  growth 
of  California;  and 

"Whereas  Stoto  Highway  Routo  190  (Legis- 
lative Routo  137)  and  proposed  additions  to 
such  routo  will  give  access  to  timber  resouces 
sufficient  to  perpetually  sustain  two  sawmills 
with  a  15  million  board  feet  annual  ca- 
pacity; and 

"Whereas  under  present  conditions  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  least  15  to  20  million 
board  feet  of  lumber  la  annually  being  lost 
to  various  forma  of  tree  disease;  and 

"Whereas  Stoto  Highway  Routo  190  (Legls- 
laUve  Routo  127)  will  meet  the  criteria  of  a 
forest  highway  In  that  It  will: 

"1.  Be  a  principal  road  into  the  through 
natlozud  foresto; 

"3.  Be  a  nationwide  significance  for  trans- 
portotlon.  development  of  natural  resoxirces. 
national  security,  and  the  general  welfaro  of 
the  people; 

"3.  Serve  aa  a  major  artory  for  Intorstoto 
trafllc  and  atotewlde  travel; 

"4.  Provide  a  link  In  the  principal  high- 
ways Important  to  national  defense,  and 
population  dispersion: 

"6.  Carry  traffic  to  and  from  tributary  for- 
est development  roads  and  trails;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
CaUfomia,  Tliat  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stotes  and  the  V3.  Bu- 
reau of  Publle  Roads  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  forthwith  place  the  UJB.  Forest 
Highway  System.  Stoto  Highway  Routo  190 
(LeglsUUve  Routo  127)  lying  within  the 
boundarlea  of  the  UJ3.  national  foreats,  and 
the  Leglslaturo  of  the  Stoto  of  California  by 
this  resolution  finds  there  Is  a  pubUc  neces- 
sity for  the  Inclusion  of  this  road  In  the  UJ3. 
Forest  Highway  Systom;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senato 
shall  transmit  copies  of  his  resolution  to  the 
Prealdent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Stotes,  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  VB. 
Department  of  Conuneroe,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representotlve  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  tha  United  Stotes." 

"SXMATX   RSSOLTmOM   351 

"Resolution  relative  to  urging  Congress  to 

enact  legislation  to  estobllsh  the  Channel 

Islands  National  Seashore 

"Whereas  the  Channel  Islands — Santa 
Cms.  Santo  Rosa,  San  Miguel,  Anacapa,  and 
Santo  Barbara — are  located  off  the  southern 
California  coast;  and 

"Whereas  the  Channel  Islands  presently 
contain  a  fine  array  of  marine  faxina,  bird 
life,  and  aroheologlcal  treasures  which 
should  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Califomlans  and  all  Americans;  and 

"Whereas  if  the  Channel  Islands  were  de- 
veloped as  a  national  seashore  the  large  pop- 
ulation of  the  southern  California  area  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  their  recrea- 
tional potontialltlea  with  only  a  minimal 
loss  to  the  national  beauty  of  the  islands: 
and 

"Whereas  a  national  seashore  program  for 
the  Channel  Islands  not  only  would  develop 
recreational  facilities  on  the  islands  but  at 
the  same  time  preserve  their  beauty  and  con- 
serve their  natm-al  resources:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ato urge  the  U.S.  Congress  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion which  wo\ild  preserve  the  Channel  Is- 
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lands  aa  a  national  aeaOhore:  and  bo  tt  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  tha  Secretary  of  the  Baa- 
ato  be  directed  to  tnaamtfe  eoplaa  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Prealdent  and  Vloo  rtmi' 
dent  of  the  United  Stotsa.  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Reprsaantotlvea,'  and  to  aa^ 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  tha  United  Stataa." 

A  reeolutlon  of  the  Senato  of  tha  Common- 
wealth of  Kentuoky;  to  tha  Oommlttae  on 
Appropriations: 

"Sof  ATX  RxsoLtmoa  IS 
"Conc\urrent  reeolutlon  requesting  and  peti- 
tioning the  Congress  of  the  United  Stotea 
to  provide  an  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Lavirel  River  Dam 

"Whereaa  the  construction  of  a  dam  and 
reservoir  tax  the  Laurel  River  In  Whitley 
County  haa  been  under  consideration  alnoa 
1956:  and 

"Whereaa  oonskierable  moneys  have  been 
q>ent  for  studies  of  the  f easlUlity  of  such  a 
project  and  for  the  advance  engineering  and 
design  thereof;  and 

"Whereas  those  studies  and  dealgna  are 
now  favorably  completed  or  nearing  com- 
pletion: and 

"Whereaa  the  area  to  be  affected  by  the 
construction  of  such  a  projeot  la  eapeclaUy 
adaptable  for  industrial  devalopmant,  with 
the  finest  potential  therefor  In  eaatsm  Ken- 
tucky: and 

"whereaa  Intarsteto  Highway  75  posses  di- 
rectly through  said  area,  facllitottng  trans- 
portation therefor;,  and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Corbln  haa  shown 
enthusiasm  and  effort  on  a  program  of  In- 
dustrial development,  believing  the  suecsss 
of  such  a  program  to  depend  largely  upon  the 
construction  of  said  project;  and 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  the  vsnaral  area 
to  be  affected  la  In  a  depreased  condltton  and 
favorable  stimulation  would  radiate  to  a  alx- 
oounty  area  as  a  result  of  such  construction: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Comtnon- 
veaUh  of  Kentuelcy  (the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ooneurririg  therein) : 

"emanom  1.  That  the  Congrees  of  the 
United  Statee  be  and  It  hereby  is  requested 
to  provide  an  ^iproprlatlon  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Laurel  River  dam. 

"Sac.  2.  That  the  clerk  of  the  aenato  be 
directed  to  mall  a  copy  of  thia  reeolutlon 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  House  of  the 
Congreas  of  the  United  Statea  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Kentucky  congreaslonal  dele- 
gation. 

"JOHH  W.  WILLIB. 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  American  dtlsans  of  Ltthoaalan  descent. 
held  In  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.,  requesting  the 
President  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  Stotes  ques- 
tion before  the  United  Nations,  and  so  forth; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  maas  rally  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  oommtmlty  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  restating  their  support  In 
the  fight  against  International  communism; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Cotmcll 
of  the  City  of  Worcester.  Mass..  favoring  an 
amendment  to  tha  Oonstltntlon  of  the 
United  Stotes  to  permit  prayer  In  public 
schools;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

':,  By  Mr.  8ALTONSTALL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kxhmxbt)  : 

A  reeolutlon  of  the  Senato  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commeroe: 


"RxaoLunoif     Mnfonsianta     trs     Civn. 
AzaoMAunoB  Boasd  TO  Oiakt  a  PsxicAMsirr 

Pkanchxsb  to  NOithbast  Aauaas  to  Pbo- 
vmx  Sxavicz  on  thx  Boston  to  Fiumuda 

ROTTTS 

"Whereas  Northeast  Ahrllnes,  whose  home 
base  is  In  Boston,  is  a  major  contributor  to 


the  eoonomy  of  Now  Knglanrt.  partkmlaiiy 
tha  Oa^  Ood  and  bland  areas,  enqiloylng 
ov«r  a  thoosand  paopla  and  por^taslnc  mora 
than  69  mlUkm  worth  of  foods  and  sstrkjea 

from  some  450  dlfl srent  looal  oonoeras  aaoh 
year;  and 

"Whereaa  Northeast  Airlines,  having 
operated  onder  a  temporary  franehlae  slnoe 
1957,  has  requested  the  CIvU  Aeronautlos 
Board  for  a  permanent  ftanchlae  to  provide 
service  from  Boston  to  Florida,  a  routo  de- 
termined by  said  Board  as  requiring  eervlce 
by  a  third  airline  with  a  permanent  fran- 
chise status,  and  which  route  Northeast  must 
have  If  it  is  to  survive  the  Intense  competi- 
tion and  receive  the  revenue  it  needs  to  stay 
in  operation:  and 

"Whereas  the  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  aa  to  such  request  will  affect  the 
future  of  Northeast  Alrllnee  and  will,  In 
turn.  Infiuence  the  expanding  economy  of 
all  areas  of  New  Sogland.  putlcularly  the 
Cape  Cod  and  Island  areas;  and 

"Whereas  If  an  alillna  other  than  North- 
east were  certified  for  tha  Boston  to  norlda 
run.  Massachusetto  would  no  longer  be  the 
home  base  of  a  major  domestic  airline,  which 
would  result  in  a  direct  and  disastrous 
eocmomlc  loss  to  Boston  and  said  areas; 
and 

"Whereas  desplto  serious  financial  handl- 
osipa.  Northeast  Alrllnas  has  consistently 
proven  Ito  ability  to  provide  the  publle  the 
good  servloe  It  wanta  and  needs,  ito  Increased 
1968  coverage  of  Boston-New  To>k-PhlIa- 
delphla  and  Miami-Fort  Lauderdale  further 
attesting  to  Ito  getting  the  Job  done  through 
unlimited  desire  and  Industry  on  the  part 
of  both  management  and  employeea;  now. 
theref oro  be  It 

"Jteaoloed,  That  the  Senato  of  Massachu- 
setto respectfully  urges  the  Civil  Aaronau- 
tlca  Bocotl  to  grant  a  permanent  franchise 
to  Northeast  Alrltnea  for  the  Boeton  to 
Florida  routo  In  reoognltion  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  carrier  to  the  economy  of 
New  Sngland  and  in  order  to  Insure  that 
the  needs  of  the  public  are  best  served;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
theee  reeolutlons  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Offloer  of 
eaoh  branch  of  the  Oongress.  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congrees  from  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautlos 
Board. 

"Adopted  by  the  eenato  June  18.  1963. 
"TaoMAa  A.  Chaowzcx. 

"Clerk. 

"Atteet: 

"Ksvor  H.  Whttb, 
"Secretary  of  ths  C€>mmonu>ealth.'' 

A  reeolutlon.  of  the  Bouse  of  Bepreeento- 
tlvea  of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Maasachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  tha  Judiciary: 


"RasoLTinow  MxMoarsTJxmo  rma  Oowtaoss 
OF  thx  Unttbd  Statbs  To  Xwact  Into  Law 
THX  Cmx.  BniBTS  RBOomtxNaiAnoMS  or 
OOB  Pbbsibbmt.  Jobh  F.  KamiaDT 

"Whereaa  one  of  the  great  problems  f  adng 
the  Stoto  and  Federal  Oovemmento  today  is 
that  of  civil  righto;  and 

"Whereas  our  Preeldent,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
cognizant  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
and  the  neceeslty  for  Immedlato  action.  Is 
recommending  to  Congress  for  Ito  considera- 
tion and  enactment  a  clvU  righto  program 
which  will  upgrade  the  sodat  and  economic 
stotus  of  millions  of  our  dttaens;  and 

"Whereas  the  prestige  of  our  country  Is  at 
stoke,  and  will  reoelve  a  serioua  sstbaek  In 
world  opinion  If  Immedlato  approval  la  no* 
given  to  the  reoommendattoaa  of  tha 
dent:  Tlierefore  be  tt 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massaehuistto 
of  Repreeentotlves  respectfully  orfM  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  eaaet  the 
civil  righto  proposals  of  President  Kennedy 
and  respectfully  requeets  that  the  members 


thereof  from  thla  Ckxnmcmwaalth  actively 
•iqqiMrt  and  work  for  thair  enactment;  and 
be  It  further 

"Besolsed,  TbM*  ooplas  of  thaae  reeoluttona 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  tha  secretary 
of  the  Obmmonwealth  to  the  Prealdent  of 
the  United  Statea.  tha  Prealding  OOosr  of 
each  branch  of  Congrees.  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
June  34. 1963. 

"WnxjAM  C.  **"—■. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Ksvnr  H.  WBns, 
"Secretary  of  the  CommonweaUh." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  befbre  fhe 
Senate  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealtti  of 
Massachusetts,  Identical  with  the  foze- 
goinff.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
MISSOURI  LEOISIATURB 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stmimo- 
TON],  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Raooao  and 
appropriately  referred.  House  Oancnrrent 
Resolution  17  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mlssaari. 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  relatfaif 
to  water  resources. 

There  being  no  objecdon.  the  ooocur- 
rent  resolution  was  lefei'wl  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insalar  Affairs, 
as  follows: 

Hotrsx  CoMcuianrr  RxsoLxmoVfl? 

Whereas  water  and  eoil  are  the  most  valu- 
able natural  resources  of  Missouri;  aiid 

Whereas  the  cltlaena,  tndustrlea,  fsrms  and 
cities  of  Missouri  have  always  been  subject 
to  flood  and  drought;  and 

Whereas  many  dties.  Industries  and  farms 
have  suffered  from  a  orltlcal  ahorti^e  of  wa- 
ter and  at  the  aame  time  are  aipossd  to  tb» 
further  hasards  of  flood  and  drought;  and 

Whereas  the  naturo  of  rivers  is  sodi  that 
storms  occurring  In  headwater  reglobs  of  a 
stream  In  one  Stoto  frequently  tnfllet  damage 
to  areas  in  other  Statos,  and  the  benefito  of 
stream  stabUlaatlon  resulting  In  adequato 
and  dependable  water  siq;>pllas  in  one  Stoto 
beeome  beneficial  to  areas  la  othsr  Stotea; 
and 


Whereas  it  has  become  evklant  that  we 
must  use  evory  meana  avallabla  and  feasible 
to  conssr^e  and  control  all  of  tha  aouroea 
of  water  supply  for  agrtoultaral,  munldpal. 
Industrial  and  recreational  use;  and 

Whereas  land  treatment  and  waterahed 
development  have  been  Increasingly  empha- 
stoed  as  vital  to  all  programs  for  the  con- 
servation ot  water  and  sou  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branchea  of  State  gowa- 
ment,  the  Stato  water  reeouroes  board.  Stoto 
department  of  agriculture  and  other  i 


Whereas  the  Federal  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958  fvovldes  for  the  oonstrootlon  of  reser- 
voirs by  the  Corps  of  Fnglnesrs  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Beclamatlnn  b«t  requlree  certain 
costo  of  wat«  supply  provlskms  to  be  paid 
by  Stoto  or  local  Interesto:  Now,  therefore, 
bolt 

Jtoaolflsd  by  the  Houee  of  Mepremutmtives 
Of  th€  atmte  of  MistouH  (tito  Senato  oomeur- 
r<nf  tlkersM).  that  the  msKnvl  Oaasral  Aa- 
aHobky  her^  renognlses  the  rwspnsiibinty 
and  obligation  of  the  BtaSe  of  Missouri  In 
developing  their  valuable  water  r«soaroee  for 
the  maslwum  benefit  of  am  dtlaens  and 
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Its 
vlth    tlM 
BUim  to  thU 
eently    erMtw 
Boanl:  and  be 

AmoImb, 
Board  i* 
poMlblo  mean 
funds  for  tlt« 
▼islons  willed 
liiter«stound« 
Water  Supply 
legislation  to 
▼Ide  a 
Stats 
furtbsr 

agrtoultore. 
VHSlty  of 
agsnciss  and 
coopeislis 
board  and 
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Idssnirl 
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this  resolution 
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coiitlnued  support  and  coopera- 

Ooremment  ot  ttas  United 

end  working  through  a  rs- 

lIlMonrl    Water    Beeources 

It  further 

ths  Stats  Watsr  Rseourcss 
_  to  conduct  a  study  of  all 
ot  obtaining  and  providing 
ooeU  of  watar  supply  pro- 
I  lust  bs  paid  by  Stata  and  local 
u   the  proTlslons  of  the  Federal 
.  ict  of  1958.  and  to  recommend 
.  73d  general  assembly  to  pro- 
of furnishing   the   required 
Interest   cost;    and   be    It 


tie' 


the  Stata  department  of 

attorney  general,  the  Unl- 

_rl  and  all  other  departments. 

nstltutlons  of  the  State  shall 

the   State    water   resources 

provide,  upon  request,  any 

i.  legal  or  clerical  asslst- 

informatlon  or  statistics: 


tecbaical. 


Ttat 


properly  inscribed  copies  of 
be  sent  to  the  State  water 
and  to  each  IClssoiiri  ICem- 
of  the  United  States. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
DEPARTB^NT  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


MUNTT 


Mr 

South  Dakot 
can  Legion  a 
yention 
problems 
organisation 


eaQed  to  tbe 
the  Oongresi 
minlstrators 
IstratiinL 

In  order 
request  that 
intheRBCoa:) 
the  reading 
officials  of 
an  Members 

There 
tkms  were 
Ricoso.as 


Mr.    President,    the 
Department  of  the  Ameri- 
its  recent  department  con- 
several  resolutions  on 

members  of  that  great 

which  Uiey  desired  to  have 
attention  of  all  Members  of 
and  to  the  appropriate  Ad- 
of  agencies  in  the  admin- 


adorted 
afftcting 


hat  this  might  be  done  I 

the  resolutions  be  inserted 

at  this  point  and  commend 

of  them  to  all  appropriate 

executive  branch  mad  to 

>f  the  Congress. 

no  objection,  the  resohi- 

otdered  to  be  printed  in  the 


tie 


beiig 


fo  lows: 


Whereas  th^ 
Its  dreolar 
to  dlsoontlni^ 
for  thoss 
mlnlstratloa 


TcUrans 


ths 


been  offered 
for  which  thi 
offers  no  sa 
msnt;  and 


work  undue 
nanrlal  on 
natlonwlds 
tteular;  and 
Whsreas  ttk 


ktUa 


penslng  with 
Admlnlstrar 
to  properly 
this  sarvles 
dass  struck 
o(t  this  country 
kota;  and 


spoBSIbillty 
nothing 
the  &aMm 
Now.  U>wfo4e. 


Veterans'  Admlnlstratloo  by 

l^-as-llO,  May  8.  IMS,  iiropoees 

Ito  contract  burial  ssrrloe 

who  die  in  Veterans'  Ad- 

adlltlss;  and 

has  beenaserrloe  which  has 

uid  used  for  many  ysais  and 

Veterans'  Admlnlstratton  now 

iti  If actory  subsUtuta  or  rsplace- 


(Ukpenslng  with  this  service  will 

urdshlp,  both  mental  and  fl- 

iiany  bensflelarlss  of  veterans 

In  South  Dakota  In  par- 


.  only  ftfmnat  reason  for  dls- 

thls  service  by  the  Veterans' 

^  Is  that  thay  are  not  able 

idmmistcr  the  law  permitting 

ths  present  dvU  rli^ta  and 

that  has  devel<q»ed  In  parte 

of  ours  other  than  South  Da- 


t%ls  refusal  on  ths  part  ot  ths 

,^^jlstratloo  to  aeospt  the  re- 

^  rhleh  properly  btfoogs  to  It  Is 

thato  a  dlreet  abrogation  of 

to  tt  by  ths  ~ 
I.  bstt 
'  liat  ths  Amrloai 
partaent  of  South  Dakota,  toy  this  rssoto- 


tlon  action  expreaeee  ito  objection  to  this 
propossd  action  by  ths  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  urgee  that  reconsideration  be  given 
to  the  above-mentioned  circular  leading  to 
ito  reedsslon:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  immediately  and  directly  to 
each  member  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion from  South  Dakota,  together  with  a 
letter  signed  by  the  department  commander, 
urging  esu:h  member  of  that  delegation  to 
Tise  every  poeslble  action  toward  the  end 
of  the  rescission  of , the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cular. 

This  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion.  Department  of  South  Dakota,  In  con- 
vention assembled  at  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  June 
25,  1983. 

Bob  WHrrmioRS. 
Department  Adjutant. 

Resolution  — 

Whereas  many  veterans  of  this  Nation's 
wars  or  conflicts  have  now  reached,  or  soon 
will  reach,  the  age  of  66  years;  and 

Whereas  their  advanced  age  and  falling 
health  have  deprived  these  said  veterarts  of 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  normal  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  their  dependents;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Congrees  to  provide  suitable 
pensions  for  the  surviving  veterans  of  all 
wars  or  confUcte,  In  keeping  with  Govern- 
ment policies  of  all  previous  wars  and  mili- 
tary services:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  South  Dakota,  support  this 
pending  legislation;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
greeslozud  delegation  from  South  Dakota. 

This  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  South  Dakota,  In 
convention  assembled  at  Huron.  S.  Dak., 
J\me  25, 1963. 

Bos  WHrrrBMOBB, 
i  Department  Adjutant. 

I     RcsoLunoN  — 

Whereas  li  has  been  the  American  Legion's 
long-eetabllshed  policy  to  promote  a  maxi- 
mum employment  program  for  all  veterans; 
and 

Whereas  the  advancing  age  of  all  veterans, 
coupled  with  the  ever-increasing  technologi- 
cal unemployment — ^veterans  today  are  fac- 
ing greater  difflculty  in  finding  new  employ- 
ment once  they  become  Joblees;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
through  ito  Chief  of  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  employment  agenclee 
in  the  various  States  have  been  mandated  by 
the  OI  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  facilities  to  render  adequate  counseling 
and  employment  service  for  veterans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion, 
through  Ito  national  legislative  committee, 
uss  their  utmost  efforto  to  the  end  that  suffi- 
cient funds  be  provided  by  congreeslonal  ap- 
propriation to  insttfs  adequate  eervice  to  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  OI  bill,  as  amended, 
be  fully  carried;  and  be  it  further 

Resotved.  That  ct^ies  of  this  reeolution  be 
forthwith  transmitted  to  the  national  adju- 
tant of  the  American  Legion  and  in  due 
courss  referred  to  the  1968  National  Conven- 
tion at  Miami  Beach.  Fla.;  and  be  it  finally 

Jtesolvetf .  That  coplee  of  this  reeolution  also 
IM  transmitted  to  all  members  of  the  oon- 
gresslnnsl  <|elegatlon  from  South  Dakota. 

This  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
L^on.  Department  of  South  Dakota,  in  eon- 
TsntioB  ■sBimiblnrt  at  Huron,  S.  Dak..  Jtme 

a6.196t 

Bos  WHxrmcosB. 
DepartmerU  Adjutant. 


BMBOLWiom  — 


Whereas  Sidney  L.  Smith  Post  No.  34,  the 
American  Legion,  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  will  boat 
the  1966  American  Legion  LltUe  World  Se- 
ries; and 

Whereas  It  was  in  MUbank,  S.  Dak.,  in 
1925  at  the  annual  department  convention  of 
the  American  Legion  that  the  nationwide 
organization  of  American  Legion  Junior 
Baseball  was  flnt  proposed  as  a  program  of 
cervlce  to  the  youth  of  America;  that  over 
15  million  graduates  of  this  program,  youth 
under  18  years  of  age,  have  received  Impor- 
tant lessons  in  good  citlsenshlp,  mponsl- 
blUty,  loyalty,  rportsmanshlp  and  team  spir- 
it, OSerlng  to  many  boys  an  opportunity  to 
advance  to  the  professional  ranks  and  a  ca- 
reer in  the  diamond  rport;  and 

Whereas  while  this  will  be  the  first  na- 
tional finals  tournament  ever  played  in  South 
Dakota.  Aberdeen  has  a  long  and  successful 
history  of  totirnament  baseball  sponsorship. 
The  Hub  City  staged  ita  first  national  level 
tournament  in  1946,  hosting  a  three-team 
sectional,  and  regional  tournaments  In  1949. 
1951,  and  1953,  and  boasts  State  champion- 
ship teams  during  12  seasons  between  1930 
and  1936,  Inclusive;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  on  this  40th 
anniversary  pointa  with  pride  to  the  thou- 
sands of  legionnaires  throughout  America, 
who,  year  in  and  year  out,  devoted  much 
time,  leadership  and  hard  work  to  raise  funds 
to  field  Legion  teams  and  to  provide  the 
supervision  that  has  accomplished  the  char- 
acter building  qualltiee  so  notable  in  this 
most  worthwhile  youth  program :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  1965,  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  American  Le- 
gion baseball,  an  appropriate  and  special 
commemorative  poetal  stamp  in  recognition 
of  South  Dakota  as  the  birthplace  of  Amer- 
ican Legion  baseball  be  issued,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  forthwith  pre- 
sented to  the  Honorable  J.  Edward  Day,  Poet- 
master  General,  and  members  of  his  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Commemorative  Stamps, 
for  due  consideration;  and  be  It  further 

Resolx)ed,  That  coplee  of  this  resolution, 
duly  certified,  be  forthwith  mailed  to  each 
member  of  o\ir  South  Dakota  congressional 
delegation,  and  we  do  hereby  urgenUy  solicit 
their  reepective  endorsement  and  assistance 
in  our  endeavor. 

Thli  reeolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion.  Department  of  South  Dakota,  in 
convention  assembled  at  Huron,  S.  Dak.. 
Jtme  25, 1963. 

Bos  WBrrTBMOBB, 

Department  Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS. ERIE  CX5UNTY.  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ttie  RscoRD  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County, 
N.T..  relating  to  civil  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Stats  or  Nsw  Totx, 
BoAao  or  Suvsavisoas  or  Ean  Countt, 

Buffalo,  N.T.,  July  2.  1963. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
record  Itself  and  hereby  does  record  Itself  In 
favor  of  the  spirit,  purposee  and  goals  of  the 
clvU  righto  bill  as  presented  by  President 
Kennedy  and  supporto  the  Implementation  of 
the  principle  of  Identical  righto,  privileges 
and  opportunities  for  all  dtiaens. 
Attest: 

Waltb  a.  Hols, 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Superviton 
of  Erie  County. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
OF  DANVILLE.  VA..  PROTBBT1NO 
ACTION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recobd  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
City  of  Danville,  Va..  protesting  against 
the  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  cases  involving  the  violations  of  ordi- 
nances of  the  city  of  Danville.  The  Fed- 
eral procedure  is  under  provisions  of  a 
punitive  action  passed  by  the  Congress 
during  the  unfortunt^  reconstruction 
days  and  indicates  the  same  disregard 
for  States'  rights  and  the  rights  of  in- 
dependent cttles  chartered  by  a  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DANvnxs,  Va.,  July  4, 1963. 

Hon.  A.  WILUS  ROBKSTSON. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Danville  Bar  Association  at  a  special 
session  on  J\ily  3.  1963.  met  and  reviewed 
Btatementa  contained  in  a  Jxistice  Depart- 
ment brief  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Coiut  for 
the  Western  District  of  Virginia  and  in  an 
Associated  Press  release  under  dateline 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  2,  1963,  attributing 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  to  the  Jxistice  De- 
partment sMlous  and  unwarranted  charges 
against  the  Honorable  A.  M.  Aiken.  Judge  of 
the  corporation  court  of  Danville,  Va. 

These  chargee  state  that  the  Honorable 
A.  M.  Aiken  operates  his  court  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  rancor  and  suspicion;  deniee  de- 
fendante  equal  civU  righto  vmder  the  law; 
tries  cases  in  a  prejudicial  manner  and  Bet- 
ting; iMreJudges  defendanto;  is  guilty  of  racial 
antagonism;  and  so  conducto  his  court  that 
defendanto  are  Intimidated  and  cannot  se- 
cure equal  protection  of  the  laws  or  a  fair 
trial. 

The  Danville  Bar  Association  states  that 
such  charges  are  false,  without  basis  in  fact, 
or  misleading.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  this 
association  that  such  Irreeponsible  charges 
degrade  the  dignity  of  the  Jxistioe  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  State 
courto  of  this  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  that  such  charges  constitute  an  unwar- 
ranted and  irresponsible  Interference  with 
the  administration  of  Jxistice  in  the  corpora- 
tion court  of  Danville,  Va. 

The  DanvUIe  Bar  Association  expressed  ito 
unqualified  confidence  and  support  of  Judge 
A.  M.  Aiken  as  a  distinguished  J\irist  and 
confirms  that  at  all  times  Judge  A.  M.  Aiken 
has  conducted  his  court  and  administered 
Justice  in  Danville  in  a  fair.  Impartial  and 
Judicious  manner,  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  color,  or  creed. 

The  following  resolution  was  thereupon 
unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  Danville  Bar  Association  has 
taken  due  note  of  a  widely  published  prees 
release  dated  July  3,  1968.  over  Assoctated 
Press  wire  from  Washington.  D.C..  which 
contains  statonento  attributed  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and 
others  contained  In  a  brief  filed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Virginia,  which 
stat«nento  constitute  an  unwarranted,  irre- 
aponsible  and  unjust  attack  on  the  Honor- 
able A.  M.  Aiken  and  on  his  conduct  of  the 
corporation  court  ot  the  Cl^  of  Danville. 
Va.;   and 

"Whereas  such  statemento  are  false,  with- 
out basis  In  fact,  or  m\M\»iuttng  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  wholly  false  Impreeslon  has 


been  conveyed  to  the  public  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jxistice  in  Danville:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  does  here 
record  ito  strong  resentment  and  unqualified 
disapproval  of  the  aforementioned  state- 
mento, and  does  hereby  censure  any  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Depcutment  of  Justice,  in- 
cluding the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  be  responsible  for  formu- 
lating, issuing,  or  giving  circulation  to  such 
statemento,  to  the  discredit  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  which  they  are  a  part;  and,  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  does  here- 
by affirm  ito  support  and  admiration  of  the 
Honorable  A.  M.  Aiken  and  of  the  extremely 
able  and  Judlclo\u  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducto his  court,  thus  assuring  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial  to  every  defendant,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed." 

Obosos  B.  Anderson, 
President,  Danville  Bar  Association. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TWO  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  A  SENATE  SELECT 
COMJtHTTEE  TO  TESTIFY  IN  THE 
CASE  OP  UNITED  STATES  v.  NATE 
STEIN— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  report  an  original  resolu- 
tion, which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  read.  I  shall  thereafter  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  considered  and  approved. 

I  add  that  this  is  a  resolution  similar 
to  others  which  have  been  passed  relat- 
ing to  the  activities  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  That 
is  why  I  am  asking  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  169) ,  as  followsr 

Whereas  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America  v.  Nate  Stein,  Criminal  Action  No. 
81919-CD,  U  pending  in  the  UJ3.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California; 
and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  has  in  ito  posses- 
sion, by  virtue  of  Senate  Reeolution  265. 
section  5.  88th  Congress,  the  records  of  the 
former  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field;  and 

Whereas  the  chairman  of  the  said  sub- 
conunlttee  has  received  certain  requesto  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  documento  of 
the  said  former  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  aforementioned  criminal  proceedings; 
and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
requested  that  Walter  L.  Malone  and  Den- 
sel  Lee  Malvln,  inveetigators  who  were 
formerly  employed  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field,  appear  as  witnesses  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  the  aforementioned  criminal 
case;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privUeges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  no  document  \mder 
the  control  and  in  the  possession  of  ths 
Senate  of  the  United  States  ean.  by  the 
mandate  of  proc esses  of  the  ordinary  ooorto 
of  Justice  be  taken  from  such  control  or 
possession  but  by  Ito  permission;  and 


Whereas  by  the  privilege  of  the  Soiato  and 
by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  document  shall  be  withdrawn 
frcnn  ito  files  except  by  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and 

Whereas  information  secxtfed  by  staff  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  their  of- 
ficial duties  as  employees  may  not  be  revealed 
without  the  consent  or  the  Senate:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  chairman  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  is 
authorised  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid 
requeeto  and  deliver  the  requested  docu- 
mento in  the  possession  of  the  said  subcom- 
mittee to  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 

Resolved,  That  Walter  L.  Malone  and  Dan- 
eel  Lee  Melvin,  investigators  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field,  are  authorized  to  appear  and 
testify  in  the  aforementioned  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota ; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore action  is  taken  on  the  resolution, 
I  wish  to  note  for  the  Rkcosd  that  it  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority — ^with 
the  minority  leader  as  weU  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1835.  A  bin  to  amend  the  national 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Labor-MMuige- 
ment  Relations  Act,  1947,  so  as  to  dlminata 
the  exemption  for  carriers  subject  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  to  provide  ii«i«m/wibi 
means  of  settling  dlm>utes  vrtilch  Imperil 
the  national  health  and  safety;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cuans  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  i4>pear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  hlmsslf,  Mr. 
Kbating,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ci^sas,  Mr. 
McGovxaN,  Mr.  Cssb,  and  '  Mr. 
Ektxn)  : 

S.  1836.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  aoqulsltion 
of  and  the  payment  for  a  flowage  and  clear- 
ing easement  and  rlghto-of-way  over  lands 
within  the  Alleghany  Indian  Reservation  in 
New  Tork,  required  by  ths  United  States 
for  ths  Allsghsny  River  (Klnsua  Dam)  proj- 
ect, to  provide  for  the  relocation,  rehabilita- 
tion, social  and  economic  development  of 
the  members  of  ths  Seneca  Nation,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javm  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bfU.  which  sppest  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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the  above  bills,  which  appear 


tinder  8eparat4  headings.) 

By  Mr.  T  ABBOBOUOH : 
8. 1848.  A  b  11  to  amend  section  1303  of 
tha  Internal  I  «Tenue  Code  of  1064  to  allow 
severanoe  pa;  to  be  included  within  the 
term  "back  j>ay**:  to  the  Committee  on 
nnance. 

8. 1847.  A  b  n  to  proTide  a  realdenoe  for 
mmniaaalmnal  md  Supreme  Court  pages;  to 
the  Cbmmlttei  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  ran  arka  of  Mr.  TAaaoMnroB  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
tmder  separata  haadlnga.) 
ByMT.lBUSKA: 

8. 1848.  A  b  U  for  the  rdlef  of  Toon  Suk 
KOh,  his  wife  Chong  Book  Koh.  and  their 
four  minor  c]  dldren.  Unhee  Koh,  Songhee 
Koh.  Tungyul  KOh,  and  Tnngbeck  Kt)h;  and 

8. 1840.  A  M  a  for  the  rtflef  of  Jan  Jaehym. 
MarU  Jmeihjm  and  their  child;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  •  udldary. 

By  Mr.  I ONO  of  Mlasourl: 
8. 1850.  A  b  111  for  the  reUef  of  ZlTOtlJe 
SlakoTle:  to  tt  •  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   CXATIMO: 
B.  1851.  A  I  Ul  to  provide  that  news  ra- 
I  ahall  qot  be  required  to  dlsdoae  con- 
lunleatloos  In  Psderal  courts 
of  Oongreas,  and  for 
other  puipoaA;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jodlelary. 

(Sea  tha  i«i  larka  of  Mr.  Xasxiira  when  he 
Introduced  th  above  bill,  which  i4>pear  un- 
der a  sspaiate  leading.) 

By  Mr.  SUMPBBBT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Habb  s.  Mr.  MCCsBTBT,  Mr.  Yottko 
of  Nc  rth  Dakota.  MT.  Buaoxcx.  Mr. 
Mom  r.  Mr.  MCOomjr,  Mr.  NnaoM, 
and  1  T.  Batb)  : 
8. 1853.  A  b  n  to  amend  the  ConaOHdated 
Farmars  Boom  Administration  Act  of  IBOl  in 
order    to    tzteeaaa    the   limitation   on    the 
amount  of  lot  oa  which  may  be  Insured  un- 
der subtltla  ii  at  such  act;    to  tha  Com- 
mittee ea  Agrl  raltore  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  nn  iiaifes  of  Mr.  HuMraasT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sepan  te  heading.) 
By  Mr.  IABTKB: 
8. 1853.  A  11  in  to  authorlae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  u>  leaaa  eartolB  real  ptopeity 
located  at  Ct  mp  Atterbury,  Znd.,  and  for 


(See  tha  remarka  of  Mr.  Habtkb  when  he 
fntrodnead   tha  above   biU.   whloh   appaar 
under  a  aapavato  heading.) 
ByMr.BNOIf: 

8.J.  Baa.  M.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide  for 
eatabllahment  of  the  UB.  World  Film  Festival 
Commission,  and  Ita  partldpatton  In  a  World 
FeaUval  of  FDma  to  be  held  In  Washington, 
D.C..  in  1985.  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belationa. 
By  Mr.  BUBWU'l'KU: 

8.J.  R«a.  98.  Joint  resolution  officially  rec- 
ognising Thomas  Carr  aa  the  author  of  the 
original  ad^tation  and  arrangement  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baawsm  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  ree<rfutlon. 
which  appear  \inder  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TWO  EM- 
PLOYEB8  OP  A  SENATE  SELECT 
COMMTTTEE  TO  TESTiyY  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  UNITED  STATES  v.  NATE 
STEIN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  Mr.  McClxl- 
LAN),  from  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  169)  to  authorize  two 
employees  of  a  Senate  select  committee 
to  testify  in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Nate  Stein  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  the  Southern  District  of  C^all- 
fomla.  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Humphrxt, 
which  appears  xmder  the  heading  "Re- 
POTt  of  a  Committee.") 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCTS"  STRIKE 
BILL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  I  send  to  the  desk;  and 
I  request  its  appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1835)  to  amend  the  na- 
tional emergency  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  exemption  for  car- 
riers subject  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
and  to  provide  additional  means  of  set- 
tling disputes  which  imperil  the  national 
health  and  safety,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
CmtTis,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  (CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  deals  with 
the  current  railroad  labor  problem.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  situation  is 
serious.  The  Nation  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing paralyzed  by  a  rail  strike. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  various  rem- 
edies be  applied  by  Congress:  That  Con- 
gress enact  laws  which  would  permit 
seizure,  or  that  Congress  enact  laws 
which  would  enforce  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. I  b^eve  both  of  those  courses 
should  be  avoided. 

My  bin.  I  submit,  would  take  care  of 
the  matter.    The  bill  is  in  two  parts. 

This  legislation  would  do  two  things: 
^^rst.  apply  Taft-Hartley  emergency 
provisions  to  Railway  Labor  Act  disputes. 


Present  law  speeiflcally  excludes  such 
dlfimtes  from  Taft-Hartley  coverage. 

The  paaaage  of  that  put  of  my  pro- 
posal at  this  time  would  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  into  court  and  seek  an  in- 
junction for  80  days  as  a  cooling-off 
period,  to  enable  the  parties  to  get  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  has  been  a  success.  It 
has  been  Invoked  23  times;  and  in  73 
percent  of  the  cases  it  has  been  success- 
ful in  settling  the  dispute.  It  was  in- 
voked 10  times  by  President  Truman, 
who  condemned  the  law.  In  the  six 
times  that  it  has  not  ended  the  work 
stoppage,  maritime  strikes  or  dock- 
workers  strikes  were  Involved. 

But  the  quM^lon  has  often  been  raised, 
What  should  we  do  at  the  end  of  the  80 
days  if  a  strike  which  would  paralyze  or 
would  threaten  to  paralyse  our  economy 
Is  not  then  settled?  The  second  part  of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  deals  with  that 
problem.  It  provides  for  amendment  of 
the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  to  provide  a  special  remedy 
for  woi±  st(V>page8  which  occur  after  the 
80-day  Taft-Hartley  law  injimction 
period  has  run  out. 

This  proposal  does  not  apply  across 
the  board  to  all  labor  disputes.  It  ap- 
plies only  to  disputes  which  are  so  grave 
that  the  President  and  the  court  find 
that  they  put  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
whole  Nation  in  peril. 

In  such  drcmnstances,  the  public  in- 
terest must  be  paramotmt. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  now  provides  an 
80-day  Injimctlon  against  work  stop- 
pages which  would  Imperil  the  national 
health  or  safety.  These  provisions  were 
written  In  1947,  to  protect  the  public — 
to  insure  continued  production,  or  vital 
services;  and  they  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  that  purpose.  In  16  years,  only 
six  of  23  national-emergency  disputes 
have  Involved  work  stoppages  after  the 
80-day  Taft-Hartley  law  injunction  pe- 
riod had  expired.  This  has  been  the  only 
real  shortcoming,  measured  in  terms  of 
the  national-Interest  objectives,  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law's  national-emergency 
provisions. 

The  legislation  proposed  here  would 
deal  with  any  such  stoppages  which  oc- 
cur after  the  80  days.  It  would  em- 
power the  President  to  go  bade  to  the 
court  in  such  a  situation;  and  the  court 
could  require  the  employers  involved  to 
bargain  separately  with  their  own  em- 
ployees. 

In  short,  in  the  rare  situations  in 
which  employers  and  unions  are  locked 
in  a  comlMtt  which  imperils  the  Naticm, 
and  when  they  cannot  settle  their  differ- 
ences during  the  80-day  period,  the 
court  could  say.  In  effect:  "You've  failed 
to  settle,  and  the  whole  Nation  is  in 
peril  because  of  that  failure.  So.  from 
now  on.  in  this  particular  dispute,  you 
may  no  longer  combine  together.  You 
will  each  bargain  separately,  and  settle 
your  problems  separately — each  employ- 
er with  his  own  employees,  each  local 
union  with  the  employer  who  employs 
its  members.  And  any  violation  of  this 
order — by  anycme — ^will  be  subject  to 
punishment  for  contempt  of  eonrt." 

This  legislation,  therefore,  would  ap- 
ply to  all  national  emergency  disputes — 
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railroad  or  otherwise,  and  It  would  sub- 
ject all  to  the  same  treatment. 

It  would  not  replace  any  existing 
mediation  or  settlement  procedures. 
Rather,  it  would  build  upon  procedures 
which  have  already  proven  their  worth — 
adding  a  new  dimension  urgently  called 
for  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation's  health 
and  safety. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  that  seizure 
of  the  raUroads  or  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion—either one— would  be  repugnant 
to  our  American  system  of  doing  busl- 

I  suggest  that  we  make  available  to 
railroad-labor  disputes  the  remedy  of 
the  80-day  Taft-Hartley  law  injunction 
period,  niat  Is  the  first  part  of  my  bill, 
and  it  should  be  advanced  immediately. 

Then,  as  a  second  part.  I  provide  an 
additional  step  to  deal  with  woric  stop- 
pages that  continue  after  the  80  days. 
m  those  particular  dispi^es  we  would  do 
away  with  industnrwide  bargaining,  and 
would  require  the  employer  and  his  own 
employees  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  this  measure 
would  involve  only  serious  work  stop- 
pages which  imperil  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  country.  I  hope  this  bill 
will  have  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Congress,  because  it  could  render  a  serv- 
ice at  the  present  time. 


SENECA  INDIANS'  COMPENSATION 
FOR  EINZUA  DAM  RELOCATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  together  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  Senator  Keating,  and 
Senators  Scott,  Clark,  McGovern,  Cask. 
and  Ervin.  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  and 
payment  for  flowage  and  clearing  ease- 
ment and  rights  of  way  over  lands  within 
the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation  in  New 
York.  This  bill  provides  for  much- 
needed  financial  compensation  for  the 
relocation,  rehabilitation,  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
of  Indians  and  its  individual  members 
who  will  be  displaced  by  the  taking  of 
their  property  fay  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  the  Alle- 
gheny River — Klnzua  Dam — ^project. 

The  Allegheny  River  Dam  now  being 
constructed  at  Klnzua.  Pa.,  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1965.  By  that  time 
between  600  and  800  members  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  will  be  dis- 
placed from  their  home  community.  In 
providing  compensation  to  the  Seneca 
Indians,  this  bill  expresses  in  legislative 
form  the  Intent  of  President  Kennedy  as 
reflected  in  his  August  9.  1961.  letter  to 
the  Seneca  Nation,  in  which  he  declared 
"the  desire  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  the  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
In  every  proper  way  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment as  fair  and  orderly  as  possible." 

There  are  a  number  of  precedents  for 
congressional  payment  of  compensation 
for  the  acquisition  of  tribal  and  individ- 
ual Indian  lands  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  most  recent  authorizations  for 
such  payment  were  enacted  in  1962  to 
compensate  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  In- 
dians and  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Indians 
in  South  Dakota  for  losses  resulting  from 
the  construction  of  the  Big  Bend  Dam 
on  th6  Missouri  River— Public  Law  87- 
734.  PubUc  Law  87-735. 


In  return  for  an  easement  right  to  over 
10,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Seneca 
Nation,  this  bill  provides  for  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  direct  damages  to 
the  Seneca  Nation,  including  severance 
damages  and  damages  involved  in  the 
increased  difficulty  or  impossibility  of 
exploiting  subsurface  rights  to  lands 
remaining  within  the  Allegany  Indian 
Reservation.  Of  the  funds  paid  to  the 
Seneca  Nation,  a  sum  will  be  paid  over  to 
individual  Seneca  Indians  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  as  compensation  for 
the  talcing  of  their  interests  in  land. 
Compensation  would  also  be  paid  direct- 
ly to  individual  members  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  for  the  tcddng  of  houses,  bams, 
fences  and  other  structures  and  improve- 
ments on  the  lands  within  the  reserva- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
fund  to  be  deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Seneca  Nation  for 
assistance  in  improving  their  economic, 
social  and  educational  conditions.  I 
have  not  included  a  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  this  fvmd  wiU)  the  intent  that 
the  committee,  after  presentation  of  en- 
gineering reports  and  expert  opinion  in 
hearings,  may  they  determine  an  appro- 
priate authorization.  This  fund  would  be 
used  for:  first,  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  recreational  development  of  the  Al- 
legany. Cattaraugiis,  and  Oil  Springs 
Reservations;  second,  industrial  devel- 
opment on  the  Seneca  Reservations  or 
within  50  miles  of  any  exterior  boundary 
of  the  reservation;  third,  relocation  and 
resettlement,  Including  the  construction 
of  roads,  utilities,  sanitation  facilities, 
houses  and  related  structures;  fovuth. 
construction  and  maintenance  of  com- 
munity b\illdings  and  other  community 
facilities;  fifth,  an  educational  fund  for 
scholarship  loans  and  grants,  vocational 
training,  and  counseling  services;  sixth, 
the  acquisition  of  property  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  Allegany  Reservation  in 
place  of  the  condemned  property;  and 
seventh,  a  resurvey  of  the  villages  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  act  of  February 
19,  1875.  together  with  a  title  search  of 
all  leases  Issued  by  the  Seneca  Nation. 

The  President  has  directed  Federal 
agencies  to  consider  "the  possibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  securing  a  tract 
of  land  suitable  for  tribal  purposes  and 
uses  contiguous  to  the  remaining  Sen- 
eca lands  in  exchange  for  the  area  to  be 
flooded."  Accordingly,  section  13  of  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  purchase  or  acquire  through 
condemnation  proceedings  property 
within  the  Allegany  Reservation  for  the 
relocation  of  houses  and  community  fa- 
cilities or  for  recreational,  commercial  or 
industrial  development,  and  property  ad- 
jacent to  the  reservation  for  recreational 
or  commercial  development. 

Whether  or  not  the  Seneca  Nation  will 
be  able  to  use  such  "lieu  lands"  effec- 
ively  will  depend  largely  upon  a  study  of 
the  economic  feasibility  of  development, 
which  is  close  to  completion.  Additional 
planning  has  been  initiated  by  the  Cat- 
taraugus Coimty  Planning  Board  in  Cat- 
taraugtis,  N.Y..  which  has  formiilated  a 
plan  for  active  development  of  the 
Klnzua  Reservoir  area  for  recreational 
purposes.    It  is,  of  course,  hoped  that  in 


working  out  the  details  of  these  devdop- 
ment  programs,  local.  State,  and  Federal 
officials  will  have  an  o]MX>rtunlty  to  woric 
together  closely. 

A  large  number  of  Seneca  families  will 
have  v£u;ated  their  reservation  by  the  re- 
quired time  of  January  1. 1965.  I  believe 
it  is  only  fair  and  equitable  that  the  Con- 
gress insure  that  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians  and  its  members  are  provided 
for  adequately  so  that  a  vital  and  con- 
structive community  life  may  be 
reestablished. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1836)  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  and  the  pasnnent  for  a  flow- 
age  and  clearing  easement  and  rights- 
of-way  over  lands  within  the  Allegany 
Indian  Reservation  in  New  York,  re- 
quired by  the  United  States  for  the  Al- 
legheny River — ^Klnzua  Dam — project,  to 
provide  for  the  relocation,  rehabilita- 
tion, social  and  economic  development 
of  the  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENECA  INDIAN  COMPENSATION 
BILL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  honor  my  longstanding 
promise  to  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  Join 
with  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  offering  a  bill  to  com- 
pensate these  Indians  for  land  which 
was  taken  to  build  a  Federal  dam. 

We  in  New  York  have  fought  a  long, 
hard  battie  about  the  EUnzua  Dam. 
When  it  was  first  proposed  to  build 
the  power  structure  on  the  Seneca  Reser- 
vation, a  storm  of  protest  arose  in  my 
State.  Most  New  Yorkers  argued  that 
the  Senecas  had  a  longstanding  treaty 
with  the  United  States— it  dates,  in  fact, 
to  1794— granting  them  the  land  for- 
ever. The  construction  of  a  dam  on  this 
%lte  required  our  Govenmient  to  breach 
one  of  its  oldest  treaties,  and  to  go  back 
on  its  word  to  the  Indians. 

After  alternate  sites  were  rejected  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  following 
the  completion  of  a  court  suit  about  this 
matter,  work  was  begun  on  the  dam  a 
year  ago.  When  construction  was  begun. 
I  was  assured  by  the  senior  Senate  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  endeavor  to  compen- 
sate the  Indians  fully  for  their  loss.  We 
were  told  that  the  President  had  directed 
"departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  every  action 
within  their  authority  to  assist  the  Sen- 
eca Nation  and  its  members  who  must 
be  relocated.  In  adjusting  to  the  new 
situation.**  In  order  that  this  promise, 
and  the  longstanding  promise  of  tht 
United  States  be  honored.  I  have  been 
working  with  the  attorneys  for  the 
Seneca  Nation  to  devise  a  compensation 
bill  in  line  with  previous  bills  of  this 
kind  involving  Indian  lands.  In  doing 
this  we  have  taken  a  number  of  factors 
into  consideration.    The  land  Itself  is 
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of  high  qua  Ity,  ooooldermbly  better.  In 
fact,  timn  t  utt  of  the  vrenge  xeeenr*- 
tlon.  Dlree  damages  therefore,  whleh 
Include  the  aklng  of  subsurface  lights, 
and  compe:  isatlon  for  the  taking  of 
houses,  ban  s.  fences,  wells,  and  other 
structures  tnd  iznprovements  on  land 
within  the  1  ulian  reservation,  win  total 
approTlmaU  7  $8  million.  In  addition, 
a  number  o  indirect  damages  have  re- 
sulted for  w  Uch  the  United  States  must 
make  paymc  at. 

Following  the  precedent  of  the  Crow 
Creek  and  I  ower  Brul6  Sioux  cases,  we 
have  also  ptyvided  a  trust  fund  to  be 
deposited  U  the  credit  of  the  Seneca 
Natloti  in  tie  Treasury  of  the  XTXUted 
States.  Th<  M  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
development  ai  recreational  and  indus- 
trial facfUtii  is  on  the  reservation,  relo- 
cation and  settlement  of  the  Indians, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  com- 
munltj  bail<  ings  and  other  coamiimity 
facilities,  aid  an  educational  fund  for 
■Bhoianhtps  loans  and  grants,  voca- 
tional tralniig.  and  eoonsellng  services 
to  the  Senee  is  over  the  next  20  years. 

It  has  ben  proposed  that  a  unique 
recreational  fadUty  be  constructed  on 
the  Seneca  tesorvaUon.  It  would  be  a 
WUUamsbun  -like  attraction,  historically 
authentic  in  every  req^ect.  which  would 
be  comhinec  with  outstanding  recrea- 
tion facOttte  I.  The  completion  of  such 
a  projeet  would  not  only  preserve  and 
dlqday  the  nilture.  traditions  and  his- 
tory of  the  Seneca  Natkm,  but  would 
educate  the  mUlc  on  America's  Indian 
heritage.  T  le  Brill  Engineering  Corp. 
which  eonda  :ted  a  survey  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  determine  what  recrea- 
tioaal  f adli  ies  were  feasible,  devised 
this  plan.  B  cause  it  is  luicertain  exact- 
ly what  this  lacOltar  would  cost,  we  have 
left  a  blank  n  the  bill  at  this  point,  in 
llie  hope  ttai  t  after  committee  hearings 
on  the  meas  ire  an  amount  certain  can 
be  set  for  th  s  purpose. 

llie  watas  ot  the  Allegheny  River 
wOl  flood  In  Han  lands  at  the  point  of 
the  Klnzua  :  Sam  by  IMS.  Tlds  means 
that  there  ai  e  only  two  building  seasons 
left  to  complete  the  entire  relocation  of 
tbe  Seneca  nation.  An  of  you.  I  am 
sure,  can  i^wredate  the  urgency  of  this 
legidatlon.  i  wwmnfnd  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  dudiman  of  the  PubUe 
Works  Subet  mmlttee  for  Immediate  at- 
tention. Thl  ( bin  gives  us  an  an  opportu- 
nity to  ri^t  a  wrong  and  salvage  some- 
thing of  Abu  rica's  oldest  treaty.   Let  us 


act  promptly 


honor,  to  em  ct  tUs  bilL 


In  the  name  of  justice  and 


LOS  AMOEL  BBCOOTTTY  FLOCH3  CON- 
"ntOL:  Xn  OENT  RESPON8IBIIJTY 
FOR  coif  niBSS  TO  ACT  IMMEEyi- 


ATELT 


KUd  EL 


exanple 


ICr. 

laudable 
agencies  an^ 
haveconcelvH 
Ing  recent 
one  of  the 
tion  flood 
projecto  on 

tiOUB 

<tf  peculiar 


underti  ^f^g 


Mr.  President,  In  a 
of  teamwork,  Federal 


area  units  of  government 
and  carried  forward  dur- 
In  southern  California 
monumental  combina- 
and  flood  control 
( lur  continent.    This  ambi- 
ts Imperative  because 
topography,    climatic    and 


dewdesl 
most 
pi  eventlon 


meteorological  factors,  concentrations  of 
people,  and,  lamentably,  periodic  recur- 
rent destruction  of  water-retarding  veg- 
etation In  adjacent  hills  and  mountains. 

The  Los 'Angeles  County  flood-control 
program  is  one  of  the  first  comprehen- 
sive basin  plans  ever  attempted  outside 
the  Misslasippi-Mlssoxiri  system.  Con- 
gress initially  provided  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  1936  and  set  in  motion  the 
broad  project  in  the  1941  Flood  Control 
Act.  Periodically  since  the  latter  ac- 
tion. Congress  has  voted  additional  au- 
thority for  successive  increments. 

In  the  last  Congress,  unfortunately  it 
was  not  practicable  to  Incorporate  a  2- 
year  installment  of  authorization  In  the 
omnibus  public  works  legislation  enacted 
during  the  closing  day*  of  the  session. 
As  a  consequence,  authority  for  continu- 
ing contructlon  is  virtually  exhausted,  al- 
though fimds  are  presently  available.  I 
have  been  informed  this  month  that  the 
Army  Engineers  are  compelled  to  Issue 
notice  that  pajrments  must  come  to  an 
end  In  a  very  short  time,  probably  within 
3  weeks. 

Any  suspension  of  work  can  be  exceed- 
ingly costly.  Both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  agencies — the  Los  Angeles 
Cotmty  Flood  Control  District,  primar- 
ily— ^win  fhid  that  added  expenses  are  im- 
posed. MeanwliUe,  valuable  time  will  be 
lost,  at  a  period  of  the  jrear  when  work 
should  be  proceeding  at  the  most  vip^or- 
ous  rate.  Additionally,  great  inconven- 
ience win  be  experienced  through  pro- 
longed debars  in  retinming  detoured 
traffic  to  usual  routes  and  because  related 
improvemente  must  be  postponed. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  biU  giving  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  efTect  the  right  to  draw 
another  $3,400,000  from  the  Federal 
Treasury — pursuant  to  the  continuing 
i4M>ropriations  resolution  adopted  a 
fortoight  ago— so  that  work  will  not  be 
halted.  I  have  Informed  the  Senate  Pub- 
Ue Works  Committee  of  the  need  for 
speedy  action,  which  I  trust  will  be 
forthcoming.  This  course  Is  being  fol- 
lowed after  cons\iltation  with  the  Sen- 
ate Ainnt^Triations  Committee,  which  Is 
aware  of  the  need  for  such  interim  leg- 
islation. 

I  have  been  told  by  Brig.  Gen.  Jackson 
Graham.  Director  of  Civil  Works.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  that  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Jime  30.  the  remaining  bal- 
ance of  monetary  authorization  was  only 
$2,602,000.  sufficient  for  approximately  1 
month,  or  until  the  end  of  July  or  the 
early  part  of  August.  On  this  basis, 
Goieral  Graham  told  me  that  the  Los 
Angeles  District  Engineer  had  no  alter- 
native except  to  advise  seven  contrac- 
tors, presently  working  on  phases  of  the 
comprehensive  project  with  a  remaining 
value  of  about  $8,500,000,  that  paymente 
might  have  to  be  stopped.  The  deplora- 
ble consequences  of  such  interruption 
are  emphasized  by  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  General's  letter : 

Ai  you  realise,  tba  work  of  the  Corp*  ot 
Engineers  In  improving  the  floodways  in  Los 
Angeles  County  involves  a  plan  of  construc- 
tion wblch  is  closely  coordinated  with  local 
requirements  for  utility  and  road  relocation 
work.  The  stoppage  of  otir  work,  therefore, 
win  also  necessitate  a  eeasatlMi  at  local 
eonstnictiosL. 


I  might  add  parenthetically  that  the 
office  of  chief  engineer  of  the  county 
fiood  control  district  polnto  up  this  dire 
prospect  in  a  letter  which  I  shaU  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
my  remarks. 

Going  further,  the  Army's  Director  of 
Civil  Works  says  that  any  interruption 
"wlU  mean  leaving  our  work  in  an  in- 
complete stetus  and  subject  to  damage 
from  floods;  delays  In  return  of  streets 
to  full  service:  increased  coste  for  the 
constructim  woric;  and  inconvenience  to 
the  general  public." 

Another  increment  of  required  appro- 
priations and  expenditure  authority  Is 
contained  in  a  bin  recently  passed  by 
the  House.  HJl.  6016.  designed  to  avert 
stoppages  on  this  and  several  other  basin 
programs.  This  measure,  however,  ap- 
pears to  reqtdre  considerable  study  in 
our  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  and 
enactment,  although  generally  antici- 
pated, may  be  delayed  a  matter  of  wetkB, 
if  not  months.  Reluctantly,  therefore. 
I  am  offering  a  stcq>gap  measure  which 
win  insure  that  construction  under  con- 
tracto  now  in  force  wiU  continue  for  the 
immediate  future  in  the  hope  that  care- 
fully timed  phases  of  this  essential  un- 
dertaking can  be  completed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  annual  winter  rainy  season. 

The  stringency  of  the  situation  Is  lUus- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  congressional 
authorizations  to  date  contemplate  ex- 
penditures of  $289,741,000  and  specific 
cumulative  appropriations  have  come  to 
$287,139,000.  The  balance  of  monetery 
authorization  falls  far  short  of  the 
amoimt  which  could  be  expended  in  the 
next  30  days  or  so.  I  am  not  at  this  time 
requesting  the  customary  2-year  seg- 
ment of  authorization,  which  the  Senate 
last  October  approved  to  the  extent  of 
$38  miUion  but  which  In  the  final  con- 
ference agreement  was  merely  $3,700,000, 
an  amount  then  expected  to  be  ample 
to  cover  the  time  which  would  intervene 
before  a  new  general  authorization  biU 
for  such  basin  programs  could  be  sent 
to  the  White  House.  I  might  note  that 
the  executive  branch  anticipated  Con- 
gress would  vote  additional  authorization 
for  this,  along  with  other  slmUar  proj- 
ects, by  this  time,  as  is  Indicated  by  a 
fiscal  1964  budget  item  of  $15  minion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bin  appear  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks,  together  with  correspondence 
from  the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers  and 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Flood  Control 
District. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  wiU 
be  received  and  appr<H;>riately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bin  and  the 
correspondence  wiU  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested. 

The  bUl  (S.  1839)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  Loe  Angeles 
River  Basin,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchkl, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Ito  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ad- 
dition to  preylous ,  authorteattona.  there  la 
hereby  authorised  to  be  apinoprlated  the  sum 
ot  t3.400.000  for  the  prosecution  of  the  com- 
prehensive  plan  for  the  Los  Angeles  River 
Basin  approved  In  the  Act  of  August  18,  IMl. 
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as  amended  and  supplemented  by  mbeequent 
Acts  of  Congress. 

The  correspondence  presented  by  the 

Senator  from  California  [Bfr.  Kucbxl]  is 

rs  follows: 

HxAOQUABTaaa. 

DCPABTMENT  Or  TKX  AEMT, 

Omcs  or  the  Cimr  or  EMonrKBU, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  Zi,  19€3. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Kuchxl, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deam  Snf  atob  Kuchxl  :  Knowing  of  your  in- 
terest In  the  Los  Angeles  flood  control  proj- 
ect, I  am  writing  this  letter  to  advise  you 
of  the  status  of  the  monetary  authorization 
for  the  Los  Angeles  River  Basin. 

The  various  authorisations  for  work  under 
the  Los  Angeles  Coxinty  drainage  area  proj- 
ect have  specified  a  limit  on  the  total  amount 
of  fimds  which  could  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  Buch  authorized  work.  The  total 
authorization  on  appropriations  to  the  Los 
Angeles  River  Basin  contained  in  past  flood 
control  acts  amounts  to  $289,741,000.  The 
appropriations  to  the  project  through  fiscal 
year  1903  total  $287,180,000,  leaving  a  re- 
msdning  balance  of  monetary  authorization 
In  the  amoimt  of  $2,602,000. 

The  amount  of  the  remaining  authoriza- 
tion Is  adequate  to  meet  expenditure  re- 
quirements on  contracts  already  in  force, 
together  with  Government  costs,  for  only 
about  a  1 -month  period.  It  Is  likely  that 
most  of  the  work  on  the  project  will  cloee 
down  around  the  first  of  August  unless 
fiuther  monetary  authorization  is  provided 
at  an  early  date.  Our  contract  procedures 
provide  that  a  contractor  be  notified  of  an 
impending  exhaustion  of  funds  30  days  in 
advance  of  such  exhaustion.  On  this  basis. 
the  district  engineer  at  Los  Angeles  will  be- 
gin Issuing  notices  of  fiinds  exhaustion  to 
seven  contractors  about  July  1,  1963  involv- 
ing a  total  remaining  contract  value  of  $8,- 
600,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contracts, 
the  contractors  may  elect  to  terminate  the 
contracts  or  to  cointlnue  with  their  own  re- 
sources pending  provision  of  additional  au- 
thority. However,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
as  previously  mentioned,  will  be  without 
authority  to  make  further  payments  toe  work 
beyond  the  extent  of  $3,602,000  unless  fxir- 
ther  authorizing  legislation  is  forthcoming. 

As  you  realize,  the  work  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  improving  the  floodways  in  Los 
Angeles  County  Involves  a  plan  of  eonstrue- 
tion  which  Is  closely  coordinated  with  local 
requirements  for  utility  and  road  reloca- 
tion work.  The  stoppage  of  our  work,  there- 
fore, will  also  necessitate  a  cessation  of  local 
construction.  This  will  mean  leaving  our 
work  in  an  Incomplete  stat\is  and  subject 
to  damage  from  floods;  delays  in  return  of 
streets  to  fuU  service;  Increased  oosts  for  the 
construction  work;  and  inoonvenlenoe  to  the 
general  public. 

The  Corpa  of  Engineers  has  been  proceed- 
ing \mder  a  normal  program  as  contem- 
plated  in  the  President's  budget  recommen- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1964.  As  you  know,  a 
bill  has  recently  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  would  authorize  Increases 
in  the  monetary  limits  for  seven  basins,  in- 
cluding the  Loe  Angeles  River  Basin. 

I  trust  that  the  information  furnished  witt 
be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Jacxsok  Obahak, 
Brigadier  Cteneral,  VJS.  Army, 

Direetor  of  Civil  Works. 

Los  ANOZLZS  OOVIfTT  FLOOD 

OomaoL  Dmwcr. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  July  3. 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kitchb.. 
T?ie  VS.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  ^ 

(Attention  lit.  Warren  B.  Vtancls.) 

DsAS  8nt:  Reference  Is  made  to  your  tele- 
gram of  July  8.  1968,  reUtive  to  monetery 


authorization  for  LAODA  project.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  authorisation  be  available  by 
the  middle  of  July  to  avoid  suspension  <a 
seven  major  flood  control  projects  currently 
Tinder  construction  by  the  VM.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Six  of  theee  lie  in  highly  devel- 
oped residential  areas  and  are  urgently 
needed  to  provide  protection  to  lives  and 
property. 

Lack  of  authorization  for  the  current 
projects  and  possible  suspension  of  the  con- 
struction contracts  will  pose  the  following 
problems: 

1.  Prevent  completion  of  these  projects 
prior  to  next  rainy  reason  and  create  serious 
flood  hazard  to  downstream  areas  due  to 
uncompleted  work  upstream,  especially  In 
foothlU  areas  recently  damaged  by  fire  and 
posing  severe  debris  problems. 

2.  Necessitate  abrogation  of  scheduled 
commitments  to  local  interests  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  this  district. 

3.  Delay  completion  of  outlet  facilities  for 
several  large  storm  drains  now  being  ooa- 
strueted  by  the  District  to  discharge  into 
the  Federal  project. 

4.  Appreciably  magnify  a  serioiis  trafllc 
problem  due  to  extended  detourlng  of  main 
trafllc  arteries. 

6.  Increase  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  local  interests,  by  reason  of  cur- 
rent scheduling  and  additional  hazards  due 
to  extension  of  contracts  into  the  oomlng 
rainy  season. 

We  appreciate  your  Interests  and  concern 
effecting  the   uninterrupted   completion   of 
the  construction  now  in  progress. 
Tours  very  truly, 

M.  B.  Salsbxtst.  Chief  Engineer. 
By    ICiLAM  W.  Ransom, 

Assistant  Chief  Deputy  Engineer . 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958  RELATINQ  TO 
CERTAIN  POWERS  OF  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
ermce.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
respect  of  consolidation  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcoho  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, together  with  a  stotement  of  the 
purpose  and  need  for  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  1842)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  respect  of  consolidation  of  certain 
proceedings.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magntt- 
soN,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statonent  presented  by 
Mr.  MAOirosoM  are  as  follows: 

Civn.  AzaoMAoncs  Boaxo. 
Weishington,  D.C.  June  27. 1993.- 
Hon.  Ltmoon  B.  Johkson, 
President  of  the  Senate^ 
VJS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  ICb.  PazsDBirr:  llie  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  Its 
consideration  the  enclosed  draft  at  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  so  as  to  clarify  the  powers  of  the 
Olvll  Aeronautics  Board  in  respeeji  of  con- 
solidation of  certain  proceedings." ' 


Hie  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  transmission  of  the  draft  bin  to  the 
Oopgrees  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
minlstrationl  piDgram. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  8.  Botd, 

Chairman. 

Statkmxmt  or  Puaroaz  am  Nxn   roa 
PaopooB)  Lbcoslatxok 

One  of  the  most  persistent  problems  the 
Bocutl  has  encountered,  particularly  in  large 
area  route  proceedings,  has  been  the  conten- 
tion of  applicants  at  the  ooosstldatlon  stage, 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  Ashbaeker  Badio 
Corp.  V.  F.C.C..  326  UB.  827  (1945) .  that  they 
are  entitled  as  a  matter  of  legal  right  to  con- 
solidation of  particular  applications.  Such 
an  ^pUcant  usually  asserts  that  the  grant 
of  an  applieaUmi  whleh  the  Board  propoees 
to  hear  will  preclude  a  subsequent  grant  of 
its  own  application,  and  that  the  Board 
therefore  must  also  hear  its  application  in 
the  proceeding  and  accord  it  con^Mtfative 
consideration.  In  many  instances  in  the 
past,  a  refxisal  by  the  Board  to  consolidate 
has  resulted  in  an  appeal  to  the  courts  from 
the  consolidation  order,  with  a  request  that 
the  court  stay  further  procedural  steps  in 
the  Board  proceeding  pending  disposition  of 
tlie  petition  for  review.  Consequently,  the 
Board  proposed  legislation  (8.  968  and  HH. 
7302.  87th  Cong.)  to  deal  with  this  situation. 

SulMequent  to  the  Board's  legislative  pro- 
posals, this  matter  was  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration and  action  by  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
ference recommended  (recommendation  No. 
20)  in  its  final  report  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
(1)  oontemporaneoiis  consideration  of  appU- 
catlons.  when  required,  may  be  aooompUshed 
by  assigning  various  of  the  applications  for 
separate  evidentiary  hearings  and  then  con- 
solidating them  for  simultaneous  decision 
by  the  Board,  provided  that  applicants  ex- 
cluded from  a  particular  hearing  are  allowed 
to  participate  therein  as  interveners,  adduce 
evidence,  and  croas -examine  adverse  wit- 
nesses, (2)  contemporaneous  consideration  of 
applications  is  not  required  when  the  Board 
conducts  a  proceeding  to  consider  applica- 
tions for  a  particular  type  of  service  within 
a  defined  area  or  over  a  described  route  seg- 
ment and  excludes  applications  (or  portions 
of  applications)  not  proposing  service  of  the 
particular  type  within  the  area  or  over  the 
segment  so  described,  provided  that  new  au- 
thorizations granted  in  any  such  proceeding 
are  subject  to  a  mandatory  stop  at  any  point 
common  to  any  application  (or  portion  of  an 
application)  excluded  from  the  proceeding, 
and  (3)  the  Board  is  not  required  to  hold  a 
preliminary  hearing  on  the  issue  of  con- 
solidating applications. 

Theee  recommendations  are  consistent  with 
the  prior  iegtslative  proposals  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Board  and  are  encom- 
passed in  the  legislation  presently  proposed. 
However,  the  preeent  proposal  also  incor- 
porates the  substance  of  thoee  heretofore 
advanced  by  the  Board  in  areas  not  ape- 
clfically  dealt  with  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Administrative  Conference.  Thus, 
the  Conference  recommendations  are  silent 
as  to  when  a  party  denied  consolidation 
should  be  permitted  to  seek  Judicial  review, 
and  also  with  respect  to  who  should  have 
the  bimlen  of  proof  in  connection  with  re- 
quests for  consolidation.  Tlie  Board  beUeves 
tliat  it  would  be  preferable  for  the  legislation 
to  be  expUcit  on  both  of  these  potnts. 

The  draft  bill  provides,  thertfore.  that  an 
order  refusing  oonsoUdatlon  or  contempo- 
raneous consideration  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  until  a  final  order  Is  entered 
In  the  proceeding.  ITils  is  in  aeeord  with 
the  Board's  consistent  position  that  legal  er- 
ror in  consolidation,  like  any  other  that  may 
be  committed  in  a  particular  case,  should  not 
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largement  or  undue  extension  of  Its  main 
line  faculties,  and  would  not  Impair  Its 
ability  to  render  adequate  service  to  JurtaUng 
customers.  In  oases  of  emergency,  however, 
the  Commission  would  be  given  authority, 
similar  to  that  In  section  203(0  of  the  Power 
Act,  to  order  temporary  interconnection  and 
service  without  a  hearing,  and,  when 
eesentlal  to  national  security,  to  allocate  the 
supply  of  gaa. 

The  authority  proposed  would  not  only 
Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public 
by  affording  the  Comml«lon  the  right  to 
direct  Intercfmnectlon  and  service  where  a 
real  need  for  additional  suppllee  of  natural 
gas  Is  shown,  but  also  to  Individual  pipeline 
companlee  upon  a  similar  showing.  At  the 
same  time  the  «in«n«|p  which  are  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority Insure  that  the  companies  which  may 
be  directed  to  Interconnect  or  provide  addi- 
tional service  would  not  be  subjected  to  any 
unreasonable  burden  thereby. 

Commissioner  Roes  has  asked  me  to  note 
that  he  did  not  participate  In  the  Commls- 
slon's  approval  of  this  proposal. 
ReepectfuUy. 

JOSBPH    C.   SWIDLXB. 

Chairman. 

AMENDMENT  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT, 
RELATING  TO  IMPORTATION  AND 
EXPORTATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  by 
request,    I    introduce,    for    appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  natural  gas.    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Feder  jil  Power  Com- 
mission, requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  Will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcori). 

The  bill  (S.  1844)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tiiral  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  natural  gas, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Maonuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tlUe.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter  presented  by  lix.  MAcmrsoiv 
is  as  follows: 

FxDxaAL  Powxa  Commis8Ion, 
Washington.  DC.  June  21, 1993. 
Hon.  Ltkdon  B.  Jormsom, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAX  Mb.  PaxsmxNT:  We  are  transmitting 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate  20  coplee 
of  a  draft  bill  to  amend  section  3(7)  of  the 
Natiu^  Oas  Act.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  enlarges  the  definition  of  the 
term  "Interstate  commerce"  to  Include  com- 
moxM  across  the  IntemaUcmal  boundarlee  of 
the  country,  would  be  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion the  same  control  over  the  transporta- 
tion and  sale  ot  natiu'al  gas  In  foreign  com- 
merce as  It  now  has  over  transportation  and 
sales  In  Interstate  commerce. 

The  act  now  gives  the  Commission  almost 
complete  control  over  the  Interstate  opera- 
tions of  natiiral  gas  companies  and  even  a 
partial  control  over  their  activltiea  In  for- 
eign commerce  by  virtue  of  section  3  of  the 
act  which  requlree  Commission  approval  of 
proposals  to  Import  or  export  natural  gas. 

Although  section  1  of  the  act  declares  that 
the  Federal  regulation  of  the  sale  and  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  In  both  Interstate 
and  foreign  oommorce  Is  necessary  In  the 
public  Interest,  the  decision  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  Court  of  Appeals  In  Border  Pipe 
Line  Co.  V.  rj'.C,  171  F  3d  149,  held  that 
the  Commissi^  has  no  ratemaklng  or  cer- 


tification Jurisdiction  over  a  company  ex- 
porting or  Importing  natiiral  gas  from  or  to 
a  SUte  adjacent  to  an  International  border. 
Increasing  production  In  Canada  and  Mexi- 
co Is  giving  to  foreign  commerce  In  natural 
gas  a  significance  far  beyond  that  oriJtHng 
at  the  time  Border  waa  decided.  As  a  con- 
sequence, abeence  of  control. over  such  gas 
coextensive  with  that  sold  or  transported 
In  Interstate  commerce  leaves  a  gap  In  the 
regulatory  scheme  which  should  be  remedied. 
Whether  or  not  the  decision  In  Border  was 
correct  at  the  time,  there  Is  no  sound  reason 
apparent  to  us  for  continuing  Its  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  Imported  or  ex- 
ported gas  does  not  move  outside  the  border 
State  Is  not  a  ground  for  relieving  the  owner 
of  the  faculties  from  the  same  regulation  to 
which  persons  operating  In  Interstate  com- 
merce are  subjected.  The  operation  Is  as 
much  affected  with  the  national  public  In- 
terest as  Is  the  movement  of  gas  between 
Statee  for  the  facmtles  and  services  of 
Importers  and  exporters  are  Important 
elements  of  the  gas  Industry.  Ihelr  In- 
tegration with  domestic  gas  faculties,  where 
necessary,  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
Federal  regiUatlon. 
Req>ectfuUy. 

JoesPH  C.  SwmLsa, 

Chairman. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  7(b)  OF 
NATURAL  OAS  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  7(b)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  VICTE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  1845)  to  amend  section 
7(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Maonuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Maonuson 
is  as  follows: 

FxDxaAi.  PowxB  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  25. 1963. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Ma.  Pbbbidkmt:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriate ccnnmlttee  of  the  Senate  30  coplee 
of  a  draft  bUl  to  amend  section  7(b)  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Act.  This  section  of  the  Act  re- 
qulree prior  Commission  approval  of  any  pro- 
posal by  a  natural  gas  company  to  "abandon 
aU  or  any  portion  of  Ita  facUltiee  subject  to 
the  Jiirlsdlction  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
service  rendered  by  mean*  of  such  faculties." 

The  principal  purpoae  of  our  propoeed 
amendment  Is  to  make  It  unqxiestionably 
clear  that  a  pipeline  company  may  not.  with- 
out prior  Commission  authority,  "spin  off" 
gas  reaervea  which  In  whcAe  or  In  part  have 
constituted  one  of  the  basse  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  pubUc  convenience  and 
necessity.  0\ir  experience  shows  that  It  Is 
difficult  If  not  Impossible  adequately  to  regu- 
late a  company's  Interstate  operations  (In 
the  Interest  of  both  Its  continuing  abUlty  to 
render  service  and  the  consimiers  dependent 
upon  that  abUlty)  If  It  U  free  to  aUenate 
such  gas  reserves.  Particularly  ia  thla  true 
where  the  reeerves  have  bean  ^<v?^mM^fttiKl, 
as  Is  often  the  case,  at  tha  a^jMnsa  o<  tha 
ratepayers. 

Doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  Oommlaslon'a 
authority  effectively  to  control  this  situation 
imder  the  existing  provisions  of  the  saotloii. 
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quoted  above,  by  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  P.F.O.  v.  Panhandle  Kastem 
Pipe  Line  Co..  337  UJS.  498.  The  Oburt  there 
held  that  the  Commission  had  no  authority 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  undevdopad  re- 
serves by  a  pipeUne  company  to  a  similarly 
owned  new  company  which  planned  to  seU 
the  gas  by  a  direct  sale  not  subject  to  the 
Act,  even  though  the  reserves  were  previ- 
ously described  to  the  Commission  as  dedi- 
cated to  an  Interstate  market  by  the  pipe- 
line company  in  applying  for  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  and  even 
though  the  reserves  had  been  Included  In  the 
company's  rate  base. 

WhUe  we  believe  that  the  decision  In  Pan- 
handle may  not  reflect  present  law  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  antedates  the  Supreme 
Co\irt's  subsequent  decision  In  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum Co.  V.  State  of  Wisconsin,  848  UJS. 
673.  giving  tha  Commission  direct  control 
over  sales  of  gaa  for  resale  In  interstate  com- 
merce by  producera  to  pipeline  companies. 
the  poealble  appUcabUlty  of  Panhandle 
shoiQd  be  negatived  by  the  amendment  we 
are  proposing. 

The  construction  of  Interstate  gas  pipe- 
lines Involves  large  capital  expenditures,  and 
Is  largely  financed  by  the  sale  of  saeurlUes  to 
the  pubUo  or  to  Insurance  companlea.  In  re- 
liance upon  the  servlcea  undertaken  by  the 
companlea  operating  these  pipelines,  their 
utUlty  customer  companies  make  substantial 
capital  expenditures,  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
penditures by  thousands  of  gas  consumers  for 
appUancee  In  expectation  of  gas  service.  The 
Investment  by  the  pubUc  upon  the  strength 
of  continued  service  by  the  Interstate  pipe- 
line companlea  runs  Into  himdreds  of  mU- 
Uons  of  dollars.  Consumers,  Investors,  and 
the  public  generaUy  expect  to  and  do  rely 
upon  the  Commission,  in  Issuing  collficatee 
of  convenience  and  necessity,  to  Issue  cer- 
tificates only  to  companies  clearly  ahowlng 
abUlty  to  perform  the  services  proposed.  The 
Commission  shoxUd  have  the  xmqueationable 
power  to  protect  the  public's  Interest  In  hav- 
ing the  Interstate  companies  maintain  ade- 
quate gas  reeerves. 

This  amendment,  which  was  pending  dur- 
ing the  87th  and  prior  Congresses,  has  been 
redrafted  to  make  It  clear  that  the  aUena- 
tion-of -reserves  clause  appUes  only  to  pipe- 
line companies. 

The  dnift  bUl  attached  would  amend  sec- 
tion 7(b)  in  two  other  respects,  both  of  lees" 
Importance  but  certainly  desirable.  The  one 
would  substitute  notice  and  opport\inlty  for 
hearing  for  tha  present  mandatory  hearing 
requirement;  the  other  would  make  It  clear 
that  Commission  approval  is  required  for  the 
abandonment  of  salea  aa  weU  as  for  tha  aban- 
donment of  service  and  facUltlea. 

The  former  stems  from  our  expertenoe  in- 
dicating that  many  Abandonment  requests 
are  routine  and  unoppoaed.  A  formal  heed- 
ing In  such  cases,  even  of  the  abridged  type 
xised  pursuant  to  otir  regulationa  (18  CTR 
1.33) ,  merely  takes  time  and  requlrea  an  un- 
necessary diversion  of  manpower. 

The  other  propoeal  Is  purely  clarifying  in 
nature.  Claims  which  we  believe  to  be  un- 
sound have  been  made  that  no  authority  Is 
needed  to  abandon  sales  unless  Jurisdictional 
faculties  are  also  to  be  abandoned.  This 
amendment  which  Is  appUcable  to  aU  natural 
gas  comi>anles  wo\Ud  make  It  explicit  that 
Commission  approval  Is  reqiUred  before  any 
certificated  sale  may  be  abandoned. 

For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  be  amended 
as  set  out  In  the  attached  draft  biU. 
Respectfully. 

Joseph  C.  SwmLxa, 

Chairman. 


A  BILL  TO  TREAT  SEVERANCE  PAY 
THE  SAME  AS  BACK  PAY  FOR  IN- 
COME TAX  PURPOSES 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  a 


bin  to  amend  section  1303(b)  (1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  TUs 
section  of  the  code  relates  to  back  pay, 
and  provides  that  in  cases  where  back 
pay  is  15  percent  or  more  of  an  Individ- 
ual's annual  income,  the  tax  on  such  pay 
shall  be  no  greater  than  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  increase  in  taxes  which 
would  have  resulted  had  the  pay  been 
qiread  back  over  the  period  to  which 
such  back  pay  would  have  been  attrib- 
uted. The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
permit  an  individual  to  spread  back  pay 
over  the  periods  to  which  the  pay  is 
attributable. 

Under  present  law,  the  term  "back 
pay"  is  defined  to  inelude  remuneration, 
including  wages,  salaries,  retirement 
pay,  and  other  similar  compensation, 
but  does  not  include  severance  pay. 
Thus,  taxpayers  are  required  to  include 
for  tax  purposes  all  amounts  received  as 
severance  pay  in  the  year  received  or 
accrued  and  are  not  permitted  to  treat 
those  amounts  as  if  they  were  received 
in  the  periods  to  which  such  severance 
pay  is  attributable. 

Mr.  President,  such  treatment  is  an 
inequity  in  our  tax  laws.  We  are  re- 
quiring people  to  omnpute  their  taxes 
over  a  shorter  period  than  that  to  which 
the  Income  actually  pertains.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  people  pay  higher  taxes  than 
they  would  if  the  taxes  were  figured  on 
the  basis  of  the  entire  period  to  which 
the  income  pertains. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
difference  between  back  pay  and  sever- 
ance pay.  One  refers  forward  and  the 
other  refers  backward  in  time;  otherwise 
they  are  IdentlcaL 

With  the  increasing  pace  of  techno- 
logical change,  many  of  our  citiaens  will 
unfortunately  be  receiving  severance 
pay  in  the  coming  years,  as  more  and 
more  Jobs  are  rendered  obsolete.  Hope' 
fully  they  will  move  onto  new  Jobs;  but, 
tn  the  difficult  transition  between  new 
and  old  methods  of  livelihood,  that  sev- 
erance check  is  the  one  thing  that  en- 
ables a  man  to  feed  and  clothe  his  fam- 
ily. 

Business  mergers  are  another  major 
cause  of  Individuals  finding  their  jobs 
cut  out  fnun  imder  them.  For  example, 
Texas  k  New  Orleans  Railroad  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  40  Southern 
Pacific  employees  in  Houston  lost  their 
jobs  and  received  severance  checks  as 
of  August  1,  1962.  The  severance  pay 
is  based  on  16  months;  tmder  present 
law  it  will  be  taxed  on  the  basis  of  12 
months. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  a  sev- 
erance check  is  to  assist  an  individual 
during  the  time  period  when  he  is  be- 
tween jobs.  It  makes  no  sense  to  give 
a  man  16  months  of  assistance  and  tax 
him  as  though  he  had  only  been  given 
aid  for  12  months.  Taxing  a  man  this 
way  works  against  the  piupose  for 
which  a  man  was  given  the  severance 
check  in  the  first  place.  The  object  of 
this  bill  is  to  end  what  I  feel  was  an 
inadvertent  omissi<m  in  the  wording  of 
section  1303(b)  (1)  ot  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  by  making  it  dear 
that  severance  pay  shall  be  afforded  the 
same  treatment  as  other  amounts  in- 
cluded within  the  d^lnition  of  the  term 
"back  pay." 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1846)  to  amend  section 
1303  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  severance  pay  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  term  "back  pay,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  A  RESIDESCE 
FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  AND  SU- 
PREME COURT  PAGES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  create  a  Pages'  Residence  Board, 
which  would  be  authorised  to  construct, 
rent,  or  otherwise  acquire  a  suitable  resi- 
dence, within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  Capitol,  to  be  maintained  as  a  home 
for  pages  employed  by  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court 

Mr.  Presldait,  the  young  boys  who 
serve  the  Congress  and  Supreme  Court 
as  pages  come  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  They  are  afforded  a  matchless 
educatioial  opportunity  in  being  gtven 
the  chance  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
workings  of  our  democratic  institutions. 
Whereas  other  students  of  the  same  age 
meteij  read  about  the  ma.nnfT  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  functions,  these 
young  pages  see  this  with  their  own  eyes. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  happy  to 
see  the  pages  learning  how  our  govem- 
moit  works,  there  is  one  aspect  of  their 
tenure  here  in  Washington  that  disturbs 
me;  that  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have 
a  central,  supervised,  donnitoiylike  res- 
idence in  which  to  stay,  but  on  the  con- 
trary are  forced  to  stay  at  whichever 
boardinghouse  or  tourist  home  in  which 
they  can  find  a  vacancy.  Can  you  imag- 
ine, Mr.  President,  how  confusing  and 
sometimes  even  frightening  It  Is  for  the 
average  14-year-old  Ci4)l(61  page  who. 
away  from  home  and  parents  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  must  pound  the 
pavement  looking  for  a  place  to  stay  in 
a  large  and  strange  city? 

Consider  for  a  moment,  Mr.  President, 
the  way  young  men  of  like  age  are 
housed  in  other  institutions.  No  school 
that  I  know  of,  whose  student  body  in- 
cludes pupils  not  living  with  their  par- 
ents, aUows  them  to  live  on  their  own 
in  tills  manner.  They  live  in  dormi- 
tories. A  study  conducted  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  in  October  1956  of  college 
students — the  youngest  of  whom  is 
normally  older  than  the  oldest  Capitol 
page — showed  that  90.2  percent  of  all 
college  students  in  the  united  States 
live  either  in  eollege  housing,  in  their 
own  house,  in  their  parents'  house,  or 
with  relatives  other  than  parents.  And 
this  group  Is  older  tlian  the  pages. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  by  my  remaito 
anything  critical  of  the  pages  dem- 
selves.  Nothing  couM  be  further  from 
the  truth.  They  are  fine  yomig  men — 
hard  working,  intdllgent  and  of  good 
character.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  them, 
their  parents,  and  the  wise  judgment  ot 
the  Senators  and  Oottgresnaen  who  ap- 
point them,  that  they  have  gotten  along 
as  w^  aa  they  have. 

Yet  this  to  not  sofieiant  reason  for  not 
acting.  Mr.  President.    These  young  men 
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kind  of  indiTldualB  they 
maturity.  In  order  that 
develofnnent  takes  place 
properly,  com  wtent  supervision,  guid- 
ance, and  ad  Ise  Is  a  necessity.  The 
bill  which  I  im  introducing  would,  if 
enacted,  provlc  e  f or  a  central  residence 
in  which  all  tl  e  pages  would  eat.  sleep, 
and  study  und  t  competent  supervision. 
The  Pages'  Re  ddence  Board  is  empow- 
ered to  eetablii  h  such  rates  and  fees  for 
residing  at  th>  pages'  residence  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Hopefully,  most  of 
the  cost  of  opei  ating  the  pages'  residence 
should  be  covei  ed  by  these  charges,  with- 
out the  cost  o  the  pages  being  any 
greater  than  it  Is  where  they  now  live. 

Mr.  Prestda  t,  t  have  always  felt  a 
sense  of  personal  reapoosibillty  for  the 
young  men  I  I  ave  aivointed  as  Senate 
pages.  While  rejoice  in  olfering  them 
this  valuable  (ducatlonal  experience,  I 
am  also  appreiensive  about  their  per- 
sonal welfare  s  i  long  as  they  are  unsu- 
pervised, and  h  ft  to  their  own  resources 
during  the  long  hours  when  they  are  not 
at  work.  I  an  sure  that  my  colleagues 
share  these  feel  ngs. 

lir.  Presides  t,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  wU]  give  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Tte  VICE  PI  ESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


The    bill    (H 
residence  for 


1847)  to  provide  a 
{congressional  and  Su- 
preme Court  piges.  introduced  Iqr  Mr. 
TAUoaouGB.  wi  s  received  read  twice  t^ 
ItB  title,  and  re  erred  to  the  Committee 
aa.  Public  Work  i. 


MJSWBMD  'S  PRIVILEOE  BILL 


Mr.  KEATIN  2.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  api  ropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  news  reporters  shall  not 
be  required  to  (Isclose  confldoitial  com- 
munications roeived  by  them  in  their 
profeasional  ca  lacity  in  Federal  courts 
or  before  comm  ttees  of  Congress. 

Our  Oovemnent  works  on  a  system 
of  checks  and  I  alanoes.  The  Founding 
Fathers  recogn  led  the  role  of  newq?a- 
pers  in  this  scheme  by  providing  for 
freedom  of  the  >ress  in  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  C<  nstitution.  This  is  not 
for  the  benefit  <  if  the  news  reporters,  or 
the  television  i  nd  radio  commentators 
who  iday  a  siml  ar  role,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  and  the  Nation. 

One  oi  tbe  gi  eatest  threats  to  a  free 
press,  however,  s  suppression  of  sources 
of  information.  If  newsmen  could  not 
assure  their  sot  rces  that  their  identity 
would  not  be  re  reiUed,  many  who  would 
otherwise  ooopei  ate  would  refuse  to  talk. 
Am  a  result,  evei  i  the  most  shocking  in- 
stances of  OMTiiption  and  worse  would 
never  be  detecti  d  by  the  press  and  the 
system  of  check  t  and  balances  would  be 
seriously  threat  sned. 

It  la  for  that  reaaon  that  I  have  kng 
favored  legal  n  cognition  of  the  confi- 
dential relatloBBhip  Involved  between 
bona  fide  newan  en  and  their  souitsea. 

I  reootniae  th  \t  this  is  a  controversial 
issue  and  that  here  is  Mwthftr  aide  to 
thlscoin.  For  oae  thing,  we  do  not  want 
to  exempt  any  reporter  from  the  libel 


and  slander  laws.  Freedom  of  the  press 
has  never  been  construed  as  a  license  for 
false  or  unfounded  charges  against  in- 
nocent persons. 

For  another,  there  is  a  general 
reluctance  among  legal  experts  to  extend 
the  cases  in  which  witnesses  are 
privileged  not  to  testify.  This  is  also 
understandable,  since  every  such  exten- 
sion makes  it  more  difficult  to  elicit  the 
truth  in  litigation — and  sometimes  in 
congressional  investigations. 

Finally,  there  is  a  feeling  among  many 
newsmen  that  they  just  do  not  want 
any  special  privileges  and  that  they  would 
rather  go  to  jail  than  ask  for  legal 
protection. 

In  my  judgment,  most  of  these  objec- 
tions or  reservations  misconceive  the 
piui;>ose  of  the  newsmen's  privilege.  It  is 
not  something  we  should  extend  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  or  convenience  to  the  press — 
and  it  obviously  would  have  no  justifica- 
tion if  this  were  its  basis.  It  is  a  privilege 
which,  if  it  is  Justified  at  all,  is  only 
Justified  because  of  its  essential  relation- 
ship to  a  vitally  important  principle:  The 
right  to  know — which  is  crucial  in  any 
free  society. 

Professor  Wigmore  in  his  classic 
treatise  on  the  law  of  evidence  lays  down 
fom-  tests  for  legal  recognition  of  the 
confidentiality  of  communications :  First, 
does  the  commimication  originate  in  a 
confidence  of  secrecy;  second,  is  con- 
fidentiality of  communication  essential 
to  the  relation;  third,  does  the  relation 
deserve  recognition  and  coimtenance; 
and  fourth,  would  injury  to  the  relation 
by  compulsory  disclosure  be  greater  than 
the  benefit  to  justice? 

In  my  Judgment,  confidential  informa- 
tion received  by  newsmen  under  a  pledge 
of  secrecy  meets  these  standards,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  to  place  the  newsmen's 
privilege  on  a  legal  basis.  If  the  privilege 
is  Justified,  certainly  no  reporter  should 
be  forced  to  go  to  Jail  because  of  his 
efforts  to  serve  the  public  interest. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  language  is  a  final  answer  to 
this  problem,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  centering  at- 
tention on  the  issue  and  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  solu- 
tion. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  bill  will 
not  relieve  any  reporter  from  responsi- 
bility for  what  he  writes  or  says.  It 
does  not  offer  any  protection  to  scandal- 
mongers and  others  who  print  false 
charges.  They  will  still  be  liable  for 
damages  in  a  suit  by  the  injured  party, 
damages  which  in  some  cases  have  run 
into  himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
This  should  be  quite  a  deterrent  to 
irresponsibility,  but  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  abuses  of  the  privilege  could 
nevertheless  develop.  Doctors,  lawyers 
and  husbands  and  wives  have  enjoyed 
similar  privileges  for  many  centuries,  al- 
though each  for  different  reasons.  There 
have  been  abuses  in  such  cases  too,  but 
almost  all  would  agree  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  maintaining  the  confidential 
relationship  between  husband  and  wife, 
doctor  and  patient,  and  lawyer  and  client 
decisively  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
I  believe  that  the  same  would  be  true 
in  the  newsmoi-source  situation.    If  I 


am  wrong,  if  such  a  law  operated  as  a 
protection  of  wrongdoing  rather  than  a 
weapon  against  wrongdoing.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  urge  its  repeal  or  amend- 
ment. 

At  least  a  dozen  States  have  already 
enacted  legislation  along  the  lines  of  my 
bill.  They  include  Alabama.  Arizona, 
Arkansas.  California,  Indiana.  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  While 
these  statutes  vary  in  form,  all  are  de- 
signed to  protect  bona  fide  newsmen  from 
a  compulsory  disclosure  of  information 
received  by  them  in  their  professional  ca- 
pacities. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
these  statutes  have  worked  well  in  prac- 
tice and  other  States  now  have  similar 
proposals  under  consideration. 

It  is  apparent  that  precedent  exists  for 
this  proposal,  and  I  hope  that  after 
study  by  the  appropriate  committee,  it 
will  be  favorably  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  State  statutes  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  be 
printed  following  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oso. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  simi- 
mary  will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd. 

The  biU  (S.  1851)  to  provide  that  news 
reporters  shall  not  be  required  to  disclose 
confidential  commimlcatlons  in  Federal 
courts  or  before  committees  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kkatihg.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  119  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  following 
section  1826  of  sucta  chapter  a  new  section  to 
be  designated  section  1826  and  to  read  as 
follows: 

"i  1828.  PrlTUege  of  news  reporters. 

"A  person  engaged  or  employed  In  the  work 
of  gathering.  compUlng.  editing,  publishing, 
disseminating,  broadcasting,  or  televlcing 
news  shall  not  be  required  In  any  court  of 
the  United  States  to  disclose  the  so\irce  of 
Information  procured  by  him  for  such  publi- 
cation, broadcasting,  or  televising." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  119  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  Inunediately  preced- 
ing section  1821  thereof  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  analysis  the  following 
new  item : 

"5  1826.  Privilege  of  news  reporters." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  102  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
192)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  section  and  adding  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  however.  That  any 
privilege  fitMn  testifying  accorded  by  any 
Act  of  Congress  or  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  shall  be  applicable  to  any  such  In- 
quiry." 

The  summary  is  as  follows: 
Thx  Libbart  or  Congress, 

LCCISLATIVX    RXFXRKMCX    SCSVICX, 

Washington,  D.C. 

NXWSMKK'S   PUVILXCX   STATUTBS 

Alabama  Code  Annotated  (supp.,  1955) 
title  7,  section  S70: 

"1 370.  Newspaper,  radio  and  television 
employees. — No  person  exigaged  in,  connected 
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with,  or  employed  on  any  newspaper  (or 
j-adlo  broadcasting  station  or  television  sta- 
'tion)  while  engaged  in  a  news  gathering 
capacity  shall  be  compelled  to  diacloM,  in 
any  legal  proceeding  or  trial,  before  any 
court  or  before  a  grand  jxiry  of  any  coxirt,  or 
before  the  presiding  oflicer  of  any  tribunal 
or  his  agent  or  agents,  or  before  any  com- 
mittee of  the  le^slature.  or  elsewhere,  the 
sources  of  any  information  procured  or  ob- 
tained by  him  and  published  in  the  news- 
paper (or  broadcast  by  any  broadcasting  sta- 
tion or  televised  by  any  television  station) 
on  which  he  is  engaged,  connected  with,  or 
employed." 

Arizona  Revised  Statutes,  Annotated  (1056) 
title  12,  section  2237: 

"i  13-2237.  Reporter  and  informant. — A 
person  engaged  in  newspaper  or  reportorlal 
work,  or  connected  with  or  employed  by  a 
newspaper,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  testify 
or  disclose  in  a  legal  proceeding  or  trial  (ur 
any  proceeding  whatever,  or  before  any  Jury, 
Inquisitorial  body  or  commission,  or  before  a 
committee  of  the  legislature,  or  elsewhere, 
the  aovarce  of  Information  procured  or  ob- 
tained by  him  and  published  in  a  newspaper 
with  which  he  was  associated  or  by  which 
he  is  employed." 

Arkansas  Statutes  Annotated  (supp., 
1957)  Utie  43,  section  917: 

"43-917.  Newspaper  or  radio  privilege. — 
Before  any  editor,  reporter,  or  other  writer 
for  any  newspaper  or  periodical,  or  radio 
station,  or  publisher  of  any  newspaper  or 
periodical  or  manager  or  owner  of  any  radio 
station,  shall  be  required  to  disclose  to  any 
Grand  Jury  or  to  any  other  authority,  the 
source  of  information  used  as  the  basis  for 
any  article  he  may  have  written,  published 
or  broadcast,  it  must  be  shown  that  such 
article  was  written,  published  or  broadcast 
in  bad  faith,  with  malice,  and  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  welfare." 

West's  California  Codes,  Annotated,  ClvU 
Procediires  (1955)  section  1881(6) : 

"6.  Newsmen. — A  publisher,  editor,  re- 
porter, <m:  other  person  connected  with  or 
employed  upon  a  newspaper  cannot  be  ad- 
Judgedyin  contempt  by  a  court,  the  Legisla- 
ture, or  any  administrative  body,  for  refus- 
ing to  disclose  the  source  of  any  Information 
procured  for  publication  and  published  in 
a  newspaper." 

Blum's  Indiana  Statutes,  Annotated  (supp., 
1957)  title  2,  section  1783: 

"2-1733.  Newspapers,  television  and  radio 
stations— Press  associations — Employees  and 
representatives — Immunity.  —  Any  person 
connected  with  a  weekly,  semi-weekly,  tri- 
weekly or  daUy  newspaper  that  conforms  to 
postal  regulations,  which  shall  have  been 
published  for  five  consecutive  years  in  the 
same  city  or  town  and  which  has  a  paid 
circulation  of  two  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county  in  which  it  is  published, 
or  a  recognized  press  association,  as  a  bona 
fide  owner,  editorial  or  reportorlal  employee, 
who  receives  his  or  her  principal  income 
from  legitimate  gathering,  writing,  editing 
and  interiwetatlon  of  news,  and  any  person 
connected  with  a  commercially  licensed 
radio  or  television  station  as  owner,  official, 
or  as  an  editorial  or  reportorlal  employee 
who  receives  his  or  her  principal  income  from 
legitimate  gathering,  writing,  editing,  in- 
terpreting, announcing  or  broadcasting  of 
news,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  disclose  in 
any  legal  proceedings  or  elsewhere  the  sovirce 
of  any  information  procured  or  obtained  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  or  representa- 
tion of  such  newspaper,  press  association, 
radio  station  or  television  station,  whether 
published  or  not  published  in  the  newspaper 
or  by  the  press  association  or  broadcast  or 
not  broadcast  by  the  radio  station  or  televi- 
sion station  by  which  he  is  employed." 

Kentucky  Revised  Statutes  (1955)  section 
421.100: 

"421.100  [1649d-l]  Newspaper,  radio  or 
television  broadcasting  station  personnel 
need  not  disclose  source  of  information.    No 


person  shall  be  compelled  to  disclose  in  any 
legal  proceeding  or  trial  before  any  court,  or 
before  any  grand  or  petit  jiury,  or  before  the 
presiding  officer  of  any  tribunal,  or  his  agent 
or  agents,  or  before  the  General  Assembly,  or 
any  committee  thereof,  or  before  any  dty  or 
county  legislative  body,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  or  elsewhere,  the  soxurce  of  any  infor- 
mation procured  or  obtained  by  him,  and 
published  in  a  newspajwr  or  by  a  radio  or 
television  broadcasting  station  by  which  he 
is  engaged  or  employed,  or  with  which  he  is 
connected." 

Maryland  Annotated  Code  (1957)  Article 
35,  section  2 : 

"i  2.  Employees  on  newspapers  or  for  radio 
or  television  stations  cannot  be  compelled  to 
disclose  source  of  news  or  Information. — ^No 
person  engaged  in,  connected  with  or  em- 
ployed on  a  newspaper  or  Journal  or  for  any 
radio  or  television  station  shall  be  compelled 
to  disclose,  in  any  legal  proceeding  or  trial  or 
before  any  committee  of  the  legislature  or 
elsewhere,  the  source  of  any  news  or  infor- 
mation procured  or  obtained  by  him  for  and 
published  in  the  newspaper  or  disseminated 
by  the  radio  or  television  station  on  and  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  connected  with  or 
employed." 

Michigan  Statutes  Annotated  (1954)  title 
28,  section  945(1): 

"{28.945(1)  Same;  confidential  and  privi- 
leged communications.] 

"Sbc.  6a.  In  any  inquiry  authorized  by  this 
act  communications  between  reporters  [of] 
newspapers  or  other  publications  and  their 
informants  [are  hereby  declared  to  be  privi- 
leged and  confidential.  Any  commxuiica- 
tions]  between  attorneys  and  their  clients, 
between  clergymen  and  [the]  members  of 
their  respective  churches,  and  between  physi- 
cians and  their  patients  (are  hereby  declared 
to  be  privileged  and  confidential  when  such 
communications  were  necessary  to  enable 
such  attorneys,  clergymen,  or  physicians  to 
serve  as  such  attorney,  clergyman,  or  physi- 
cian]." 

Revised  Codes  of  Montana  (supp.,  1967) 
title  93,  chapter  601.2: 

"93-601-2.  Disclositfe  of  source  of  in- 
formation— when  not  required. — No  persons 
engaged  in  the  work  of,  or  connected  with  or 
employed  by  any  newspap«-  or  any  press  as- 
sociation, or  any  radio  broadcasting  station, 
or  any  television  station  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering,  procuring,  compUing,  editing,  dis- 
seminating, publishing,  tHtwdcasting,  or 
televising  news  shall  be  required  to  disclose 
the  source  of  any  information  procured  or 
obtained  by  such  person  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  in  any  legal  proceeding,  trial 
or  Investigation  before  any  court,  grand 
Jury  or  petit  jury,  or  any  officer  thereof,  be- 
fore the  presiding  officer  of  any  tribunal,  or 
his  agent  or  agents,  or  before  any  commis- 
sion, department,  division  or  bureau  of  the 
state,  or  before  any  county  or  mimicipal 
body,  officer  or  committee  thereof." 

New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated  (1962)  sec- 
tion 2A:  81-10: 

"2A:  81-10.  Privilege  as  to  source  of  in- 
formation obtained  in  connection  with  news- 
paper work. — ^No  person  engaged  on,  con- 
nected with  or  employed  on  any  newspaper 
shall  be  compelled  to  disclose,  in  any  legal 
proceeding  or  trial,  bef<N:e  any  court,  before 
any  grand  jury  of  any  county  or  any  petit 
j\u*y  of  any  court,  before  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  any  tribunal  or  his  agent,  or  before 
any  committee  of  the  legislature,  or  else- 
where, the  source  of  any  information  pro- 
exired  or  obtained  by  him  and  published  in 
the  newspaper  on  which  he  is  engaged,  con- 
nected with  or  employed. 

"As  used  in  this  section  the  word  "court" 
means  and  includes  the  supreme  court,  the 
superior  court,  the  county  courts,  the  Juve- 
nUe  and  domestic  relations  coiirts,  the  coun- 
ty district  courts,  the  criminal  Judicial  dis- 
trict courts,  the  surrogate's  courts,  any 
municipal  court,  any  Inferior  court  of  lim- 
ited criminal  Jurisdiction  and  any  tribunal. 


commission  or  Inquest  operating  iinder  any 
order  of  any  of  the  above  enumerated 
courta." 

Page's    Ohio    Revised    Coder-  Annotated 

"S  2739.12  Newspaper  reporters  not  re- 
quired to  reveal  source  of  information. — 
No  person  engaged  in  the  work  of,  or  con- 
nected with,  ac  employed  by  any  newspaper 
or  any  press  association  for  the  purpose  oC 
gathering,  procuring,  compiling,  editing,  dis- 
seminating, or  publishing  news  shall  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  source  of  any  informa- 
tion prociired  or  obtained  by  such  perscm  in 
the  course  of  his  employment,  in  any  legal 
proceeding,  trial,  or  investigation  before  any 
court,  grand  jiiry,  petit  ]\iry.  or  any  officer 
thereof,  before  the  presiding  officer  of  any 
tribunal,  or  his  agent,  or  before  any  com- 
mission, department,  division,  or  bureau  of 
this  state,  or  before  any  county  or  municipal 
body,  officer  or  committee  thereof." 

Purdon's  Pennsylvania  Statutes,  An- 
notated (1958)  title  28,  section  330: 

"S  380.  Confidential  communication  to 
newspaper  reporter. — No  person,  engaged  on, 
c<mnected  with,  or  employed  by  any  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  as  defined  by 
the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  any 
press  association  for  the  purpose  ot  gather- 
ing, prociulng,  compiling,  editing  or  pub- 
lishing news,  shall  be  required  to  discloee 
the  source  of  any  information  procured  or 
obtained  by  such  person  in  any  legal  pro- 
ceeding, trial  or  investigation  before  any 
court,  grand  Jury,  traverse  or  petit  Jury,  or 
any  crfllcer  thereof,  before  the  General  As- 
sembly or  any  committee  thereof,  before  any 
commission,  department,  or  bureau  of  this 
Commonwealth,  or  before  any  county  or 
mtmlcipal  body,  officer,  or  cmnmittee 
thereof." 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  OP 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO  INSURE  LOANS  SECURED 
BY  REAL  ESTATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Hartkb, 
McCabtht,  Yotmc  of  North  Dakota,  Buh- 
DicK,  MnNDT.  McGovKRiT.  NiLaoN,  and 
Bayh,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
increase  the  authorization  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  insure  loans 
secured  by  real  estate.  At  present  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  insure  $200  million  in  farm 
ownership  and  association  loans  made 
by  private  lenders  for  farm  and  other 
rural  development  purposes.  This  legis- 
lation would  Increase  the  yearly  authori- 
zation to  $450  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Insured 
loan  program  are  evident.  They  accrue 
to  many  different  groups.  They  spread 
throughout  the  entire  economy.  The 
farmer  receiving  a  loan  benefits  by  ob- 
taining the  capital  needed  to  bring  fun- 
damental improvements  in  his  farming 
enterprise,  thereby  Increasing  his  income 
and  contributing  his  economic  well-being 
to  that  of  the  entire  community.  The 
association  or  run!  group  receiving  a 
loan  is  able  to  finance  basie  capital  Im- 
provements, such  as  community  water 
sjrstems,  land  development,  and  pubUe 
recreation  projects.  Tbtae  benefit  many 
families  in  the  area.  Local  banks  and 
other  private  lenders  sujHtlylnff  funds  tor 
these  loans  enjoy  increased  bOBlDMS,  a 
steady  rate  of  return  on  thcdr  Investment, 
and  a  guaranteed  r^>ayment  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest. 

Experience  with  this  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  been 
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.      Since  the  be- 

glmilns  of  t  le  Ingured  kMui  piocnun  la 
1M7.  ten  ttu  D  UW  loftiis  have  been  f oro- 
doeed.  Pan  aeoto  by  bonowea  of  prtn- 
cipal  and  li  tenet  are  104  percent  of 
aefaedatod  an  inal  *»»«*«iimmtf 

The  dcnund  for  taMired  Fmnaen 
Home  AdBdi]  ttnittqn  loane  coatinuee  to 
increaae  at  i  rapid  rate.  Although  the 
authadiatior  was  Increased  laat  year  to 
$200  mmion.  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
Istratiosi  had  to  ration  Insured  k>ans  as 
early  this  llskl  year  as  mld-ApilL  On 
May  f  31,  IMI,  the  aceney  had  15.000 
miplttattons  I  in  hand  for  Insured  loans. 
Applications  ire  coming  In  at  the  rate  of 
3,000cach  mc  ath. 

Mr.  Presldait.  there  are  two  major 
reasons  for  t  le  Increasing  demand  f^^A 
the  need  for  i  larger  anthorlsatlan. 

The  deman  I  tor  credit  to  finance  farm 
ownership  Is  t  direct  result  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  all  family  farmers  in  the  pres- 
ent era— to  s  ay  In  h«iflnfffii  they  must 
obtain  enougl  land  and  other  resources 
to  dose  the  p^  between  growing  costs 
and  shrinking  returns.  They  must  de- 
vdop  and  enlarge  thdr  farms.  Between 
1900  and  lOm  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration farm  ownership  loans  for 
farm  developc  tent  and  enlargement  went 
up  from  4T  to  »7  percent  of  Its  total  lend- 
ing program. 

Second,  the  insured  loan  program  of 
the  Farmers  Inne  Administration  has 
become  Increa  dngly  important  in  supply- 
ing ci^dtal  f<  r  what  is  broadly  tenned 
"rural  areas  oi  derelopment." 

In  the  Fool  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962,  the  Coigress  me^Ws^  several 
Farmers  Hoi  ne  Administration  pro- 
grams so  the  tgency  could  provide  sup- 
Iriemoitazy  ci  edit  for  projects  essential 
to  eommunlt  r  development  In  rural 
America.  Of  Mutlcular  Importance  are 
new  authorttii  s  to  help  btrmers  supple- 
ment their  iiMMnes  through  on-farm 
recreation  ent  aprlaes  and  to  *»"ft*?lf  or- 
gaalaed  groopii  In  rural  areas  to  finance 
new  and  more  productive  uses  for  farm 
and  other  run  land. 

If  pnmerly  and  adequately  supplied 
with  funds,  tt  ese  new  loan  puzpoees  of 
the  FanmerB  Home  Administration  can 
have  a  far-rekching  Impact.  One  se- 
rious proUem  n  the  countryside  always 
has  been  the  1  tck  of  seed  capital  to  im- 
prove and  molemJae  public  and  other 
eomnumlty  fai  illtles.  The  new  authori- 
ties of  Famu  ra  Home  Administration 
area  Mgstq)  oward  correcting  this  In- 
eoulty.  The  f  HA  now  may  supply  cap- 
ital ftor  sue  I  purposes  as  public 
recreational  iicttvltleB.  public  parks, 
community  w  iter  syrtems,  and  i*i^ 
redevelopment  tor  grasing  or  reforesta- 
tion. These  ill  are  crucial  Improve- 
ments. They  i  et  the  stage  for  revitaliz- 
ing the  econon  y  of  our  small  towns  and 
farming  comm  unities,  since  they  result 
in  an  envlronn  ent  that  encourages  fam- 
ilies. MMnmerei  J  businesses,  and  manu- 
facturing firmi   to  invest  in  an  area. 

Important  m  the  new  Farmers  Home 
Admlnistratloa  authotlties  are.  however, 
they  are  only  tl  le  first  st^  in  a  two-stage 
proresB,  P^md  i  to  impJianent  these  au- 
thorities must  now  be  provided.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  pn^xised  «*»rn*asff 
in  the  agency' i  insured  loan  program. 
An  increase  oJ  $250  million  Is  modest 
enough  for  suih  a  major  undertaking. 
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In  the  tfiort  period  since  Fumezs 
Htome  Administration  announced  the 
new  loan  authorities,  more  than  800 
applications  have  been  received  from 
farmers  and  rural  groups.  Unless  the 
agency  can  draw  upon  additional  pri- 
vate sources  of  credit  to  finance  these 
applicants  through  its  Insured  program, 
the  new  types  of  loans  will  simply  fan 
by  default,  bringing  down  with  them  the 
hopes  of  many  farmers  and  others  in 
rural  communities. 

It  is  impossible  to  finance  farm  loans, 
loans  for  recreation  purposes,  and  group 
loans  from  an  insured  fund  that  totals 
$200  million.  In  recent  years,  this 
amoimt  has  been  woefully  inadequate  to 
meet  even  the  needs  of  all  those  farmers 
who  must  buy,  enlarge,  or  develop  farms 
and  are  unabte  to  obtain  credit  from 
ctmventional  lenders.  We  cannot  now 
expect  the  FEIA  to  finance  major  new 
lending  requests  from  the  same  level  of 
insured  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  comes  down 
to  this:  In  1961,  Congress  authorized 
the  FHA  to  broaden  and  modernize  its 
farmownershlp  program  so  it  would  be 
of  greater  service  to  U^S.  farm  families 
in  an  era  of  rapid  change.  In  1962  the 
Congress  further  authorized  loans  for 
recreation  purposes  and  for  rural  com- 
munity development.  The  majority  of 
Members  considered  these  objectives  to 
be  of  critical  importance.  It  is  now  our 
duty  and  our  responsibility  to  provide 
enough  insured  loan  fimds  so  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  can  carry  out 
its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk,  for  appropriate  reference.  I  am 
hopeful  that  other  Senators  may  find  it 
in  their  Interest  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  country  to  Join  as  cosponsors,  or  to 
offer  similar  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  ref erred. 
The  bill  (S.  1852)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  in  order  to  increase  the  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  loans  which  may 
be  Insured  under  subUUe  A  of  such 
act.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Httmphmt  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  UUe,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  C<»nmittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr. -President.  S.  1852 
increases  in  limitation  on  amount  of 
loans  which  may  be  insured  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  Senator  Humphut 
in  cosponsorlng  S.  1852. 

S.  1852  proposes  to  increase  from  $200 
million  to  $460  milllmi,  the  amount  of 
farm  loans  insured  each  year  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  These 
Insured  loans  are  made  to  conserve  and 
develop  wat^  supplies,  conserve  soil,  and 
to  help  farm  families  buy  farms  of  their 
own. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  my  State  of 
Indiana  and  across  the  Nation  for  proper 
conservation  and  development  of  our 
water  resources.  Many  communities  are 
faced  with  stagnation  or  extinction  un- 
less they  can  secure  adequate  supplies 
of  good  water  for  their  businesses  and 
homes.  In  Indiana,  for  example.  17 
communities  with  water  problems  now 
have  applications  pending  with  Farmers 


BaaiB  Administration  for  loans  to  solve 
their  plight  And  as  time  goes  by  the 
Increased  use  of  water  by  our  growing 
POimlatlon.  lowering  water  tahlea,  and 
problems  of  pollution  wUl  force  many 
additicmal  communities  to  Inventory 
their  water  supplies  and  take  steps  to 
meet  future  needs  if  they  are  to  survive. 
S.  1852  would  also  furnish  more  funds 
for  farm  ownership  loans.  Therefore,  it 
helps  strike  a  solid  blow  in  favor  of  im- 
proved land  tenure  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  alleviate  some 
of  the  pressing  credit  problems  faced  by 
many  of  our  farmers. 

Prc^>er  and  adequate  flnanrfwg  (^  the 
Farmers  Home  Admlnlstratian  is  one  of 
the  most  direct  and  beneficial  ways  to 
help  our  struggling  rural  communities. 
Nearly  30  years  of  tendtug  by  this  agency 
and  Its  predecessors  clearly  show  that 
adequate  credit  accompanied  by  sound 
guidance  has  helped  many  family  farm- 
ers pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps, helped  them  recover  frc»n  eco- 
nomic reverses,  helped  them  successfully 
fight  the  relentless  batUe  of  the  price- 
cost  squeeze,  helped  them  adopt  modem 
farming  practices,  and  helped  them  to 
become    owners   of    their    own   farms. 
Through  Farmers  Home  Administration 
help,  these  family  farmers  and  the  rural 
commimlties  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
have  received  new  leases  on  life  and  the 
wherewithal  to  ward  off  community  de- 
cay   and    stagnation.    This    agoicy    is 
helping  the  54  million  people  in  rural 
America  develop  the  type  of  strong,  pros- 
perous   communities   that   the    NaUon 
must  have  if  we  are  going  to  slow  down 
the  heavy  population  migration  Into  ur- 
ban centers:  some  of  which  are  now 
filled  beyond  capacity. 

Here  is  how  our  entire  Nation  stands 
to  benefit  when  rural  America  has  access 
to  Farmers  Home  Administration's  in- 
sured loan  program  to  finance  needed 
developmenL 

COMMUJUTT  UWm  IS  mtTAjm^ 

Groups  of  farmers  and  rural  residents, 
operating  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  may  ob- 
tain insured  soil  and  water  loans  to  in- 
stall or  Improve  rural  water  supply  and 
distribution  systems  that  furnish  water 
for  home  and  business  use  and  fire  pro- 
tecUon.  Ikfany  indivldiial  farmers  and 
rural  residents  are  unable  to  finance  their 
own  wells  to  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  good  water  because  of  low  rainfall  or 
poor  land  formations.  Their  only  solu- 
tion Ues  in  grouping  together  and  install- 
ing a  commimlty  type  of  water  system 
with  water  reservoir  and  treating  facil- 
ities. 

anaxATioN  VACZLniBs  ams  providxd 
Rural  groups  in  commimities  up  to 
2,500  popuUOion  can  use  instired  loans 
to  take  land  out  of  crop  production  and 
shift  It  into  recreation  uses.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  more  outdoor  recre- 
ation facilities  in  our  country  to  counter- 
balance population  growth  and  the  rapid 
swing  to  an  Intensified  Industrial 
economy. 

'AM2I.T    FABIU    ABB    aTBXNOTHXNBD 

Insured  loans  are  also  made  to  eligible 
farm  families  to  enlarge,  develop  and  buy 
farms  not  larger  than  family  farms,  to 
finance  income-producing  recreation  en- 
terprises, and  to  refinance  debts.  Tenant 
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farmers  and  sharecroppers  may  obtain 
these  loans  to  buy  farms  of  their  own. 
Owners  of  small  farms  may  purchase 
additional  land  to  broaden  their  farm 
resoiirce  base  and  to  increase  the  voliune 
of  their  operations.  Owners  of  family 
farms  may  use  the  loans  to  develop  their 
farmland  and  improve  their  homes  and 
other  buildings.  The  development  of 
recreation  enterprises  enables  some 
families  to  increase  their  Incomes  and 
provides  healthy  outdoor  facilities  for 
the  city  resident  to  take  his  family  dur- 
ing a  moment  of  leisure. 

Through  the  insiured  loan  program, 
private  investors  provide  the  funds  to 
help  eligible  farmers  and  the  Govern- 
ment guarantees  payment  of  interest  and 
principal.  Insured  farm  loans  are  ifiade 
and  serviced  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  investor  may  furnish 
the  funds  either  at  the  time  a  particular 
loan  Is  closed  or  he  may  purchase  in- 
sured notes  on  loans  previously  made  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  out  of 
a  special  fund. 

Each  insured  loan  is  scheduled  for  re- 
pajrment  in  accordance  with  the  borrow- 
er's ability  to  repay,  over  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  years.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  coUects  the  principal  and 
Interest  payments  when  due  and  for- 
wards the  receipts  to  the  lender  after  re- 
taining one-half  of  1  percent  for  insur- 
ance. The  Interest  rate  charged  the 
borrower  varies  from  41^  to  5  percent  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  loan.  Insured 
farm  ownership  and  soil  and  water  loans 
to  individual  farmers  may  not  exceed 
$60,000.  Insvu-ed  loans  to  nonprofit 
groups  for  community  water  ssrstems  and 
recreation  facilities  may  not  exceed  $1 
million. 

Administration  of  this  program  is  quite 
simple.  Mortgages  for  insiu-ed  loans  nm 
to  the  Government.  The  lender  holds 
only  the  insured  note.  He  agrees  to  hold 
it  for  at  least  3  years  but  may  eacdly  as- 
sign it  to  another  investor  at  any  time. 


These  loans  do  not  compete  with  credit 
provided  by  other  lenders.  Only  those 
applicants  unable  to  meet  their  credit 
needs  through  conventional  sources  of 
credit  are  eligible  for  help. 

Lenders  located  right  in  the  borrow- 
er's own  community  furnish  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  funds  for  insured 
loans.  Principal  Investors  include 
banks,  pension  funds,  insurance  com- 
panies and  trust  funds. 

Since  the  insm-ed  loan  progrsun  was 
started  in  1947 — 16  years  ago — ^more 
than  $659,500,000  has  been  loaned  in  the 
50  States  to  170  rural  groups  and  to 
50,500  individual  families.  These  bor- 
rowers have  repaid  more  than  $131,300,- 
000  in  principal  and  $62,500,000  in  inter- 
est. Losses  on  insured  loans  amount  to 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

The  insxu'ed  loan  program  has  many 
worthy  features.  Aspiring  farm  tenants 
are  able  to  acquire  a  stake  in  the  land. 
Established  farmers  who  have  exhausted 
their  eqxiities  or  fallen  behind  in  their 
mortgage  payments  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  able  to  seciu^  some  refi- 
nancing aid  plus  additional  funds  to 
strengthen  their  operations.  Rural 
commimities  benefit  not  only  from  the 
improvements  in  local  farming  opera- 
tions but  also  from  the  increased  trade 
generated  by  the  expenditure  of  loan 
funds.  Communities  short  of  water  are 
able  to  develop  local  resources  and  pro- 
vide good  locations  for  industry  that  can 
utilize  home-grown  labor.  The  Govern- 
ment benefits  because  the  use  of  Insured 
funds  rather  than  appropriated  funds 
leaves  the  borrower  obtaining  his  credit 
from  private  sources  and  lessens  the 
strain  on  the  UJS.  Treasury. 

Congressional  action  during  the  past  2 
years  has  greatly  broadened  and  im- 
proved the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loan  program.  Therefore,  a  greater 
demand  for  Insured  loans  has  resulted 
and  the  agency  is  unable  to  meet  m>pll- 
cants'  needs.    During  this  fiscal  year,  the 


agency  used  all  Its  Insiu^  loan  author- 
ization by  early  spring.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly obligate  its  funds  much  sooner 
next  year  as  some  of  the  new  programs 
gain  momentum.  Applicants  will  have 
to  be  turned  away.  Yet,  adequate  pri- 
vate capital  is  available  for  insiired  loans. 
I  have  received  letter  after  letter  from 
money  lenders  in  my  State  who  want  to 
participate  in  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration's insTu-ed  loan  program  because  it 
has  such  a  direct  effect  in  bettering  the 
community. 

S.  1852  is  a  soimd  piece  of  legislation. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  additional  credit 
in  rural  areas  and  we  should  take  prcanpt 
action  on  this  worthy  measure.  In  Iiull- 
ana,  there  is  a  sharp  demand  for  all  of 
these  Insured  loans.  Now  on  hand  are 
335  applications  for  farm  ownership  and 
Individual  soil  conservation  and  water 
development  loans  and  17  applications 
for  loans  to  nu-al  groups.  These  loans, 
if  money  were  available,  plus  those  al- 
ready obligated  since  last  July  1.  total 
more  than  $7  million.  It  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  when  this  kind  of  a  strong 
demand  for  loans  in  Indiana  is  multi- 
plied by  the  demand  in  the  other  49 
States.  $200  million  falls  far  short  of 
meeting  the  total  needs.  To  prevent 
termination  of  this  fine  program  In  Indl- 
aiui  and  other  States,  I  ask  your  support 
In  assisting  the  Senator  from  Mbinesota 
and  myself  in  passing  this  sound  piece 
of  legislation. 

Delaying  action  on  this  measure  only 
helps  to  tighten  the  clutch  on  oiu-  rural 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  cumulative 
loans  insured  as  of  March  31.  1963,  pre- 
pared by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoso,  as 
follows: 


AlsbamB. 
Arizona. 


Cumulative  loans  insured  as  of  Mar.  SI,  196S,  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Agrictdture 


Soil  and  water  conaervatkni  loaiu  to  aaaociattons.. 
Arkansas 

Soil  and  water  conservation  kMAs  to  asaociathxis. 
California. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  loans  to  associations. 
Colorado 

Soil  and  water  conservation  loans  to  associations. 

Connecticut „ 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho. 


Soil  and  water  oonaerration  loans  to  associations. 

Labor  boosiiic  kMDS. 

lUiDois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 


Kansas 

Boil  and  water  conservation  loans  to  aswciatiaiis. 
Kentucky 

Soil  and  water  conservation  loans  to  associations. 
Lonisiana 

Soil  and  water  oonservatlan  loans  to  associations. 

Maine . .... 

Maryland ., IIIIIIIII 

Massadinaetts 

Michifan 

Minnesota 

Boil  and  water  oonservation  loans  to  assodations. 
MiasisslppL.. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  loans  to  associations. 
Missouri 

Soil  and  water  oonservation  loans  to  assoclatioiis. 
Montana 

Soil  and  water  oonservation  loeiiu  to'aasociations.' 

Nebraska ...^ 

Nevada I...III""!"!!"!"!!"!"!- 

8^  and  water  conserratiaaloMU  toT 

New  Hampahlie 

New  Jersey '.""'".".     I 


t8,Se0.537.04 
4,«70,«S0.88 

8«fi,0aaoo 

16, 618, 187.  M 

r.iaaoo 

7,046,648.68 

210,000.00 

18,6S6,286l40 

2.781,600.00 

240.461.00 

330,680.00 

7,814.467.00 

16,g08,487.00 

11,686.388.00 

88,086.00 

60,000.00 

12.047,211.86 

13.688,000.00 

36,606,447.26 

19. 117. 920. 70 

2,976,180  00 

10,784,7aa70 

368,600.00 

9,065,863.06 

3o,ooaoo 

10,179,448.76 

1,829,600.00 

206^102.76 

14,461,812.44 

19,160,067.00 

88,000.00 

18, 277,96a  22 

86,000.00 

88,007,828.87 

90,ooaoo 

11,607,286.00 
806,000.00 

18, 426, 606.70 

968,41a  00 

182,60a00 

442, 17a  00 

8,001.742.70 


NewMeHoo 80  368,620  66 

„      V  ^'*  ^*^  conservation  loans  to  associations '  oo,60o!oo 

New  York . . .... .... ^  tatLom^iu 

NorUi  Carolina saMaSoi? 

Nortti  Dakota. ..:::::::::::.:::::: ' nStonoo 

Boll  and  water  conaervatiom  loans  to  associations 42, 34a  00 

Labor  boosing  loans j,  (oo.  OO 


Ohio. 


Boil  and  water  eonservatiaa  loiuis  toaasodaUcnw. 


7, 720. 023. 00 

-.,«»"  ana  waier  eonservatiaa  loans  to  associations 821,000.00 

Xl^^"*' 30,66a  477.43 

urqton 7  821  865.00 

Boil  and  water  oooservatioa  kwns  to  aa80claUQn8.'."IIIIIIllIIIIIII  '  ooiooo.OO 

£^?^i'?°^ 9,817.371.61 

£5.*iieMand w,  000. 00 

I^Jhl^iiS* 8.642,631.46 

*W«>I>»k0t8„ 34,088,828.36 

^^Boll  and  water  oonservatioo  loans  to  assodatioos. 40a  500.00 

^*°2««*-i 18,5S2,97«.«5 

Boil  and  water  oooserratioa  kmns  to  associatioos. iTaooaoo 

Texas . . . ....  ..  28,341,780  IB 

Sou  and  water  oonservation  loaMVassodafiwsTrrillllll""""  Rlllsoo.oo 

Utah.          7,013,440.31 

Boil  and  water  oonservation  k>ans  to  assoriattans 183, 45a  00 

Vermont 767,034.00 

Vlrgtola t,  aM,  730. 27 

Wa8hln«ton._ 16,317,738.82 

Boll  and  water  oonservation  loans  to  'tap~if>ti^s 825, 730. 00 

Labor  housing  loans 6,700.00 

Wert  Virginia. 4,604.828.82 

Soil  and  water  conservation  kians  to  associations. 144,90a00 

Wisconsin. 34, 8»«,  676.  74 

Labor  boosing  loans. 14,260  00 

Wyoming. 6,007,8ia00 

Soil  and  water  oonservatloB  loans  to  assodattooa. 149,tsaoo 

Alaaka. 150,775.00 

Hawaii 1, 797,001.  28 

Puerto  Rloo 4,817,490.00 


BK/nruLAnoN  kt  ttpb  or  loait 


Boll  and  water  conservattcm  loans  to  indlviduala._ 
SoQ  and  water  conservation  loans  to  assodationa.. 
Labor  housing  loans 


896. 768,  on.  74 
10,361,616.00 

7«,8iaoo 


<dl 


t 
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Mr.  Preaident.  I  in- 

1  ppropriate  reference,  a  bill 

tlie  Amateur  Rocketeers  of 


HARIKB  ASKB  A88I8TANCB  FOR 
AMATEUR  ROCKETEBRB 

Mr.  HAR 

trodiiee.for 
to  enable 
Ametlea  to 
propertlei 

Tbe 
la  a  national 
satkmwithi 
Its 

caliber 
wbom  wUl 
in  our 


July  9 


fa 


aero  pace 


futme 


idiool  and  M  rly 


One  of  the 


uae  Idle  Camp  Atterbury 
their  aetiTities. 

Rocketeers  of  America 
reroapace  education  organi- 
headquarters  In  Indiana, 
is  composed  of  high- 
students,    many    of 
u^bdoubtedly  become  leaders 
aeroq>ace   development 
young  people,  of  high 
.  ooDege  age.  learn  about 
by  o  nstructing  and  flrizig  small 


and  their 
a  year  in 
amaaOe 


I  nain  difficulties  facing  this 
groop  is  aeev  ring  suitable  testing  sites. 

The  anatei  ir  rocketeers  were  success- 
in  leasing  a  site  at  Camp 
AttertwDT.  In|l..  on  pnv>erty  which  had 
idle  for  sereral  years, 
[rocketeers.  30  in  number, 
worked  for  more  than 
spare  time  to  establish 
J  facility  on  the  property 
known  as  the  National  Amateur  Missile 
Analysis  Cent  er— MAMAC.  Although  it 
Is  not  totally  ftaii^ied.  the  site  has  al- 
ready been  of  extensive  service  to  schools 
and  school  at  minirtrators  from  a  num- 
ber of  States  as  a  idaoe  to  send  serious 
rocketry  studi  nts  where  saf e^  was  con- 
trolled, land  a  Dd  air  space  adequate,  and 
where  these  y(  ung  pec^e's  natural  desire 
for  education  3y  actual  experience  could 
be  encoiurage<  and  developed. 

Thepurpoa  of  this  bill.  Mr.  President, 
Is  to  provide  i  uthority  for  the  Secretary 
of  ttie  Army  to  lease  to  the  amateur 
ro^eteers  ttx  j  Camp  Atterbury  prop- 
er^ they  now  occupy  for  a  period  of  20 
years.  Sodi  a  long-term  lease,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $1  per  year,  would  in- 
nre  ttiat  the  amateur  rocketeers  could 
continue  and  expand  their  very  worth- 
while and  edu  national  activities  without 
the  risk  of  Iob  of  their  launching  site 
and  facilities  md  without  the  flnadcial 
obligation  the  r  now  bear  in  paying  rent 
on  the  pn^^ei  ty.  The  group  is  willing 
to  assume  all  risks  and  costs  of  mainte- 
nance and  res  oration  on  the  properties. 

Tliere  has  t  beady  been  much  private 
atnd  govemm  utal  support  at  amateur 
TO^eteers  ac  ivities  and  the  organiza- 
tion is  now  Is  the  process  of  expanding 
their  scope  aiid  membership.  For  ex- 
ample, the  gioup  is  now  developing  a 
»Prtes  of  five  rocket  scioice  training 
courses  under  a  grant  of  $41,500  from 
the  Education  J  Division  of  the  Nati(mal 
Aeronautics  a  id  Space  Administration. 
The  trainbag  courses  will  be  used  by 
their  own  moi  iboti.  by  other  educational 
scimtlllc  groips  and  it  win  also  be 
loaned  to  teac  hers  across  the  Nation  in 


the  secondary 
a  short  course 


school  systems  for  use  as 
on  one  of  the  five  phases 

of  ntkei  sdei  ee. 
Tbe  retentio  a  of  the  ARA  site  at  Camp 
also  received  an  endorse- 
WiUiam  E.  Wilson,  SUte 

supexlntenden    of  public  instruction  in 

Tndlana.  who  i  aid: 


A  emtar  like 
Itytf 


oat 


this 


(NAliAO   IB  almost  a 
•etlvlty  Is  to  go  on, 
to  astabUah  soch  a  tacll- 


ity  Inftlndlng  land  azMl  air  space  U  beyond 
what  evaa  the  largest  school  city  In  rrMH^w^t 
ooold  Justify  ror  the  number  of  rocketry 
stu<leats  In  any  one  school.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  much  of  America's  progress  in 
the  Held  of  science  and  education  has  been 
achieved  by  the  individuals  who  have  been 
willing  to  Jump  in  and  build  a  leamtng-by- 
dolng  type  of  program  as  has  been  the  pat- 
tern at  this  young  organiaation. 

In  view  of  the  things  these  young  peo- 
ple have  already  accomplished  and  of  the 
vital  contribution  they  will  make  to  aero- 
space education  and  our  national  de- 
fense effort  In  the  future,  I  believe  we 
should  offer  every  encouragement  to 
their  endeavors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  .and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1853)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  lease  certain  real 
property  located  at  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind., 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Habtkx.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  TO  THE 
ADAPTER  AND  ARRANGER  OF 
"THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER" 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I, 
like  many  of  my  colleagues,  have  Just  re- 
turned from  a  weekend  filled  with  cere- 
ntionies  and  functions  appropriate  to  the 
celebration  of  American  Independence. 

In  the  course  of  these  celebrations,  we 
have  heard  many  renditions  of  "The 
Star-Spangled   Banner." 

Next  year,  we  will  observe  the  150th 
anniversary  of  its  publication. 

On  S^tember  13,  1814,  the  British 
Fleet  began  the  bombardment  of  Ptort 
McHenry.  Francis  Scott  Key,  a  young 
lawyer  from  Maryland,  witnessed  the 
bombardment  from  an  American  truce 
ship  which  had  been  detained  by  the 
British.  When  Key  saw  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  still  flyhig  after  a  long  night  of 
firing,  he  was  inspired  to  set  down  the 
words  which  became  our  national  an- 
them. 

Present  plans  call  for  Maryland's  par- 
ticipation in  the  1964  World's  Fair  to  in- 
clude an  exhiUt  centering  around  this 
attempt  by  British  troops  to  storm  the 
city  of  Baltimore  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  first  printing  of  the  anthem  came 
only  a  few  wedcs  after  the  batUe.  The 
original  sheet  music  was  published  and 
sold  by  Carr's  Music  Store  of  Baltimore. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  printing  appeared 
the  words.  "Adapt.  It  Arrd.  by  T.C." 
These  are  the  initials  of  Thomas  Carr, 
younger  son  of  Joseph  Carr,  owner  of  the 
Carr  Publishing  House. 

Extensive  research  in  the  records  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  raises  no  doubt  about 
the  accuracy  of  this  fact. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  under- 
stand the  pride  all  Marylanders  have  in 
the  origin  of  our  national  anthem.  I  am 
sure  that  my  coUeagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  time  has  come  to  give  i>erma- 
nent  recognition  to  its  original  adapter 
and  arranger.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
I  introduce  the  following  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  national  anthem,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  Is  a  symbol  of  the  beauty 


and  majesty  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica: 

Whereas  the  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  writing  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  will  be  observed  in  1964;  and 

Whereas  there  is  substantial  evidence  to 
support  the  claim  that  Mr.  Thomas  Carr  of 
Baltimore.  Maryland,  made  the  original  adap. 
tation  and  arrangement  for  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner":  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoli}ed  l>y  the  Senate  aiul  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Joins  In  commemorat- 
ing the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  writing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
to  be  observed  in  1964. 

Ssc.  a.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  recognizes  that  Thomas  Carr.  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  was  the  author  of  the 
adaptation  and  arrangement  used  in  the  first 
publication  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Sac.  3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
adopu  the  melody  line  in  the  key  of  C  from 
the  original  arrangement  by  the  said  Thomas 
Carr  for  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  99)  of- 
ficially recognizing  Thomas  Carr  as  the 
author  of  the  m-iginal  adaptation  and 
arrangement  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." introduced  by  Mr.  Bisiwsm.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  UUe,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLAYTON  ACT  RE- 
LATINO  TO  RELIEF  FOR  VIOLA- 
TIONS OP  SECTION  3  OF  ROBIN- 
SON-PATMAN  ACT— EXTENSION 
OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO  REMAIN  AT 
THE  DESK     - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S. 
1815)  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  pro- 
vide by  governmental  and  private  civil 
proceedings  for  violations  of  section  3 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  be  held  at  the  desk  ifetil 
July  12  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATDRAUZATION  ACT— ADDI- 

•nONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  wtt.t. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGkx]  may  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  747,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act, 
when  the  bill  is  next  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDinCWAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
coq^onsors  for  the  following  hills: 
Authority  of  June  36.  1903 : 

S.  1800.  A  bill  relating  to  the  i^tpointment 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  Mr.  Clauc. 

S.  1801.  A  bill  to  effectuate  the  provision 
of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constlta- 
tioa  requiring  that  defendants  In  criminal 
eases  be  given  the  right  to  a  qteedy  trial: 
Mr.  OsxnanNo,  Mr.  Jorkbtom .  Mr.  MCCastht, 
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Mr.  McObb.  Mr.  Soon,  and  Mr.  TooMa  ot 

North  Dakota. 

S.  1802.  A  bill  to  protect  the  integrity  of 

the  court  and  Jury  fvmctions  In  criminal 

cases:  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Johmstow.  Mr.  Mc- 

CAKTHT,  Mr.  McObx.  Mr.  Mass,  and  Mr.  Soon. 

Authority  of  June  27.  1068: 

S.  1803.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  for  experimental  projects  to  provide 
constructive  work  experience  and  training 
related  to  securing  and  holding  employment: 
Mr.  HoMPHKCT,  Mr.  Kxatimo.  and  Mr.  Lono 
of  Missouri. 

S.  1807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  remove  limitations  on 
deductions  for  exploration  expenditures: 
Mr.  AixoTT,  Mr.  Biblb.  Mr.  Snolx.  Mr.  Hoic- 
PBBET.  Mr.  LoMo  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  MVMDT. 

NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Michigan,  and 
Dr.  Mabel  M  Smythe,  of  New  York,  to 
be  members  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  for  terms  of  3  years 
expiring  May  11,  1966,  and  imtil  their 
successors  are  appointed  and  have 
quidifled. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
PREVENT  THE  USE  OF  WORK 
MEASUREMENT  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  a  public  hearing  on  bills  to  prevent 
the  use  of  work  measurement  programs 
in  the  postal  service  will  be  held  Tues- 
day, July  16,  1963.  at  10  ajn.,  in  room 
6202  of  the  New  Senate  OfiBoe  Building. 

Congressional  Members  will  be  heard 
first,  after  which  others  interested  in 
this  program  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  testify.  Representatives  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  be  heard  at 
a  later  date. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAliS,  ARTICLB8, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  BSCGRD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokb, 
as  follows:  ^ 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
Address  entitled  "The  ContlniUng  Amerl* 
can  Revolution  and  the  American  Negro." 
delivered  by  Senator  Okoaox  S.  McOovbn,  of 
South  DakoU,  before  the  New  York  Stat* 
Young  Democrats  Convention  in  New  York 
City,  June  15.  1068. 


U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  ia  much  that  I  can  agree  with  and 
commend  in  the  comprehensive  arvl 
thorough  statement  yesterday  of  our  able 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon, 
concerning  the  vital  problem  of  the  UB. 
balance  of  paymoits.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  administration  policies  he 
discussed  that  I  question  and  some  omis- 
sions from  his  statement  that  I  regret  be- 
cause—unlike some  of  learned  advisers 
of  the  President  such  as  Dr.  Heller — ^I 
firm^  believe  in  a  fiscal  policy  that,  in 
a  period  of  relative  prosperity  such  as 
the  present,  curbs  expenditures  to  facili- 
tate needed  tax  cuts. 

Sdr.  Dillon  rightly  emphasizes  the 
enormous  strength  of  our  overall  finan- 
cial positicm,  despite  the  decline  in  our 
gold  stock  and  the  increase  in  the  liquid 
dollar  holdings  of  foreigners.  Most  re- 
cently, our  gold  holdings  are  down  to 
$15.7  billion,  which  leaves  only  $3.5  bil- 
Uon  of  "free"  gold  above  the  $12.2  bU- 
lion  required  to  back  our  money  supply 
of  currency  and  demand  deposits.  For- 
eign claims  on  gold  totaled  $20.5  billion, 
and  if  claims  of  international  agencies 
are  included.  $25.4  billion.  Thus  the 
pressure  on  the  United  States  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  as  liCr.  Dillon  pointed  out,  is 
heavy,  and  there  is  not  much  time  to 
waste  in  doing  it.  Therefore,  we  should 
all  be  concerned  about  our  pajrments 
balance,  and  we  need  to  recognize  that 
progress  over  the  past  12  months  toward 
achieving  that  balance  has  been,  in  the 
Secretary's  words,  "disappointingly  slow 
and  uneven." 

However,  it  is  also  important  to  realize 
that  our  private  investments  abroad 
now  total  more  than  $60  billion.  These 
private  investments  indicate  the  solid 
strength  of  our  overall  foreign  position. 
These  investments  will  yield  a  steady  in- 
flow of  dollars  from  earnings  in  the  years 
ahead,  which  will  grow  as  the,  invest- 
ments begin  to  bear  fruit. 

I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Dillon's  sharp 
distinction  between  the  problem  of 
bringing  our  own  pasmients  Into  bal- 
ance and  the  longer  run  problem  of 
maintaining  adequate  intematicaial  li- 
quidity. We  should  thoroughly  study 
any  proposals  to  deal  wiUi  the  interna- 
tional liquidity  problem.  Congress  has 
a  grave  responsibility  in  ccmsidering 
such  proposals  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
evolution  of  the  international  payments 
syst^n  which  has  evolved  since  the  days 
of  Bretton  Woods.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  rush  hastily  into  some  apparently 
attractive  new  global  scheme  in  the  hope 
that  such  a  scheme  would  solve  our 
shortrun  proUon  at  the  risk  that  our 
freedom  of  action  In  international  finan- 
cial matters  would  be  impaired. 

Mr.  Dillon  also  rightly  rejects  as  solu- 
tions to  our  shortnm  payments  situa- 
tion such  policies  as  currency  devalua- 
tion, import  rertrictions.  a:  exchange 
controls  that  are  contrary  to  our  free 
enterprise  traditions.  Neither  can  we 
adopt  artificially  tight  money  that  might 
worsen  unemployment  for  the  sake  of 
the  balance  of  payments,  or  abandon  our 
commitments  for  the  protection  of  the 
free  world. 

In  other  wwds,  I  share  the  general 
approach  that  Mr.  Dillon  outlines  in 
dealing  witti  the  payments  sttoatioa. 
We  must  seek  to  regfdn  payments  bal- 
ance by  the  traditional  and  effective 
route  of  stimulating  Investment  in  our 


private  enterprise  economy,  by  main- 
taining stability  In  our  wages  and  prices, 
and  by  a  sound  governmental  fiscal 
policy. 

Like  Mr.  Dillon,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  a  corporate  in- 
come tuc  reduction  to  a  rate  of  47  per- 
cent from  its  Korean  war  level  of  52 
percent,  and  I  made  such  a  recommen- 
dation In  a  speech  on  June  12  to  a  group 
of  Minnesota  bankers.  That  would  fa- 
cilitate a  needed  Increase  in  private  in- 
vestments in  new  machines  and  equip- 
ment to  keep  our  products  competitive 
in  world  markets  and  help  us  export 
more.  Tax  reduction  on  corporate  in- 
comes will  also  reduce  the  tax  Incentive 
for  our  industry  to  invest  abroad  rather 
than  at  home.  And  It  will  create  new 
jobs  for  our  growing  work  force  now 
being  swollen  by  record  numbers  of  new 
young  workers. 

It  Is  In  the  area  of  governmental  fiscal 
policy  where  Secretary  IMllon's  otherwise 
excellent  statement  seems  to  me  to  fall 
short.  Mr.  Dillon  acknowledges  that  the 
burden  of  foreign  military  and  economic 
aid  is  one  important  factor  in  our  pay- 
ments imbalance;  yet  he  does  not  pro- 
pose any  reduction  in  these  Items  as  a 
step  toward  balance.  Meanwhile,  the 
President  is  asking  for  an  Increase  In 
foreign  aid  spending  In  the  fiscal  1964 
budget  even  though  his  own  advisory 
group,  headed  by  General  Clay.  rec(»n- 
mended  a  cut  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
next  year. 

I  believe  that  we  could  cut  the  foreign 
aid  budget  by  $lYt  billion.  Such  a  cut 
only  moves  the  aid  program  back  to  its 
fiscal  1962  level.  It  would  help  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  it  would  also  give 
the  foreign  aid  Administrator.  Mr.  Bell, 
a  clumce  to  make  some  sense  out  of  our 
confused  tmd  scattered  aid  efforL 

I  believe  further  that  we  could  cut  the 
entire  governmental  budget  for  fiscal 
1964  by  more  than  $6  billion  to  offset  the 
tax  cut  we  need  to  stimulate  private  in- 
vestment. 

Reduced  Government  spending  to  ac- 
company a  tax  cut  would  help  our  bal- 
ance of  pajrments  in  several  ways.  It 
would  increase  foreign  confidence  In  our 
flflcal  soundness.  It  would  eoDtribute 
toward  wage  and  price  stability  by  avoid- 
Ing  a  potentially  inflationary  d^lcit  dur- 
ing relative  prosperity.  It  would  increase 
business  confidence  at  home  and  ttius 
improve  the  climate  for  investment 

It  is  regrettable,  in  view  of  the  strong 
reascxis  for  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  that 
Mr.  Dillon's  otherwise  excellent  analysis 
reflects  the  tax-tomorrow-but-spend- 
today  phfloeophy  of  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers. 


DEATH  OF  ALICIA  PATTERSON 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
timely death  last  Tuesday  night  oi  Alicia 
Patterson,  one  of  New  York  State's  great 
newspaper  publishers,  was  a  shock  to  her 
profession  and  to  the  Nation  and  espe- 
cially to  her  many  friends.   She  was  56. 

Allda  Patterson,  the  daughter  of  a 
dynamic  Dewq;M4>er  family,  was  poMlsh- 
erofNewsdayonLonglslaBd.  Anenter- 
pristaig,  imaginative,  and  gifted  woman, 
she  was  reeponslble  for  one  of  the  most 
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success  stories  in  XJS.  Jour- 
Nowaday  was  truly  her  news- 
paper, a  re  lection  of  her  exciting  per- 
sonality.   ^  lien  she  founded  it  23  years 


given  little  chance  of  suc- 
it  is  the  12th  largest  evening 
n  the  United  Stotes.  It  is 
a  new9ap<r  which,  under  Alicia  Pat- 
terson's editorial  guidance,  not  only 
stimulated  her  community,  but  often 
made  a  stat  wide  and  nationwide  impact, 
winning  ma  ay  awards  and  a  great  repu- 
tation in  aiid  outside  of  the  newspaper 
profession. 

I  know  wl  lat  a  great  loss  Alicia  Patter- 
son's death  is  to  her  hu^Mmd,  Harry  F. 
Quggeniiein  L.  himself  a  very  prominent 
New  Yorkei  with  an  outstanding  record 
In  business  philanthropy,  and  public 
service;  and  to  her  mother  and  other 
survivors.  I  can  only  hope  they  will  be 
sustained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
ngpeet  and  affection  in  which  Alicia 
Patterson  nas  held  by  everyone  whose 
Ufe  she  tou  shed.  I  know,  too,  that  the 
WpMt  and  ii  spiratlon  of  this  remarkable 
woman  wll]  live  on  through  Newsday, 
her  great  tu  wspaper. 

Hundreds  of  persons  in  public  life,  in- 
eluding  President  Kennedy  and  Governor 
Rockefeller,  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
mcmoiT  of  i  Jlcia  Patterson  in  these  past 
several  dayi .  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  thi  ise  tributes  printed  in  the 
Rscoio  at  t  lis  point,  along  with  an  ar- 
ticle publist  ed  in  Newsday  last  Wednes- 
day. enUUef,  "Alicia  Patterson:  An  In- 
formal App:  aisal." 

Tben  be  Qg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 
AuctA  pATn  bsom:  Am  Invobjcal  Afpkaxbai. 

One  day  In  October  1940.  a  friend  of  Joseph 
liedUl  Patter  on.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Mew  Tcrk  Da  ly  News,  joined  him  for  lunch. 
In  the  oounc  of  the  meal  he  inquired  about 
Patterson's  di  ^ughter,  Allda. 

"Ob.  she's  started  a  little  paper  out  on 
Xxmg  Island/'  said  Patterson.  "It  won't 
amount  to  a  luch.  but  It  fills  In  her  spare 
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Newsday.  Brooks,  in  a  sense,  was  Patterson's 
choice.  He  set  him  up  as  an  Insurance  man, 
handling  the  News  business.  Guggenheim, 
by  contrast,  was  a  reserved  man  of  Immense 
accomplishments  in  business  and  philan- 
thropy, not  malleable  at  all  In  the  sense  that 
Brooks  had  been,  determined  that  he  and  his 
wife  should  lead  their  own  lives.  The  two 
men  got  along  correctly  but  not  cordially. 

When  to  these  strains  was  added  a  split 
between  father  and  daughter  over  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  his  conduct  of  World  War 
n,  the  breaking  point  came.  Patterson, 
whose  paper  made  Itself  famous  through 
tough-minded  liberalism,  turned  in  revulsion 
from  Roosevelt  and  espoused  a  violent  brand 
of  isolationism  through  the  editorial  column 
of  the  News.  Alicia,  by  contrast,  stuck  with 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal,  and  maintained 
the  openminded,  liberal  policy  of  Newsday 
that  still  prevails. 

WIU.     IS     CHANGED 

Patterson  by  1946  was  a  sick  and  a  de- 
spondent man.  He  did  not  lose  his  readers, 
but  he  lost  their  affection.  Many  of  his 
former  friends  turned  away  from  him.  In 
this  state  of  fury  and  disappointment  one 
day  in  1946,  he  called  Alicia  and  advised 
her  that  he  had  cbanged  his  will;  that  she 
was  no  longer  to  inherit  control  of  the 
News.  The  largest  portion  of  his  stock  hold- 
ings went  to  his  widow  in  trust  for  their  son, 
James,  now  an  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  News.     Patterson  died  3  years  later. 

While  Newsday  had  begim  to  grow,  in 
1946  it  was  still  far  short  of  its  present 
conunanding  circulation  and  advertising 
figures.  Its  editor-publisher,  brought  up 
to  revere  her  father,  was  operating  a  com- 
paratively small  daily  paper.  The  loss  of  the 
News  was  a  shattering  blow  to  her,  but  she 
concealed  It  from  all  save  her  closest  friends, 
and  redoubled  her  close  attention  to  News- 
day. 

The  temperaments  of  the  publisher  and 
copublisber  insured  that  the  progress  of 
Newsday.  while  steady,  would  be  stormy. 
Perhaps  the  very  positlveness  of  Alicia  Pat- 
terson and  Harry  Guggenheim  helped  at- 
tract readers.  Guggenheim  was,  and  re- 
mains, first,  last,  and  always  a  progressive 
Republican.  Alicia  Patterson  was  an  inde- 
pendent, more  often  than  not  in  accord  with 
the  Democrats.  She  was  the  first  to  suggest, 
through  an  editorial,  that  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower be  nominated  for  President.  She  sup- 
ported him  faithfully  through  his  first  term, 
even  though  he  was  opposed  by  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  a  Democrat,  a  favorite  of  the 
liberals,  and  a  friend  of  Alicia  Patterson 
since  her  teens  in  Chicago. 

When  in  1966  both  men  ran  again,  Alicia 
decided  that  the  paper  should  support 
Stevenson.  Harry  Guggenheim  decided  he 
simply  could  not.  Consequently,  Newsday 
presented  the  unusual  spectacle  of  an  edi- 
torial column  which  backed  Stevenson  to 
the  hilt  while,  on  the  opposing  page,  a  per- 
sonally written  column  by  Guggenheim  sup- 
ported Elsenhower.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  1960  when  the  paper  backed  John 
F.  Kennedy  while  Guggenheim  in  his  own 
colinnn  ba<^ed  Richard  M.  Nixon.  It  had 
also  happened  earlier  when  Guggenheim 
supported  Wendell  Wllkle  and  his  wife 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

NO    BBAKX    ON    PROGBB88 

These  disagreements,  while  sometimes 
voluble — neither  of  the  Guggenheims  hesi- 
tated to  Jettison  the  Queensberry  rules  of 
conversation  when  feelings  ran  high — did 
not  affect  the  steady  progress  of  the  paper. 
Guggenheim  from  the  beginning  ran  the 
business  operations;  vmderstandably  so  since 
he  invested  $760,000  in  Newsday  before  it 
began  to  make  a  profit.  Miss  Patterson  ran 
the  editorial  side  of  the  paper,  in  the  process 
making  sure  that  no  advertiser  or  business 
Interest  would  ever  control  policy  or  secure 


the  free  publicity  puffs  in  the  news  columns 
that  are  present  in  too  many  papers. 

The  stock  of  the  paper  was  held  61  percent 
by  Guggenheim,  49  percent  by  his  wife. 
Profits  by  mutual  agreement  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  paper  for  enlargement,  for 
salary  increases  and  for  fringe  benefits  such 
as  a  liberal  pension  plan  and  health  and 
life  insurance. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Newsday  concept 
was  that  of  a  bold,  bright  and  openminded 
paper  dealing  with  a  yoimg  and  sophisti- 
cated audience.  The  great  Levittown  devel- 
opment— pushed  through  by  Newsday  over 
town  board  opposition — was  succeeded  by 
others  that  brought  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  couples  out  from  New  York  and  in 
the  life  span  of  the  paper  increased  the 
combined  population  of  Nassau-Suffolk  from 
little  more  than  600,000  to  approximately 
a  million.  These  people  expected  frankness, 
and  got  it:  In  the  beginning,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  than  they  bargained  for.  Newsday  in 
its  early  days  seemed  to  want  to  outdo  its 
prototype,  the  Daily  News,  in  terms  of  shock 
appeal. 

As  the  paper  matured,  so  did  its  outlook. 
Perhaps  contributing  to  this  was  the  award, 
in  1964,  of  the  Pulitaer  Prize  for  meritorious 
service.  Newsday  won  this  distinction  be- 
cause, for  3  years.  Managing  Editor  Alan  B. 
Hathway  had  pounded  away  in  the  news  col- 
umns at  a  corrupt  union  boss,  William  De 
Koning,  Sr.  This  crusade  ended  in  the  con- 
viction of  De  Koning. 

XAKNXD    NATIONAL    ATTENTION 

By  the  time  of  her  death,  with  news  cir- 
culation stagnant,  and  Newsday  still  forging 
ahead,  she  was  a  thoroughly  contented 
woman.  Newsday  had  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  public  service  and  42  other  awards. 
Its  phenomenal  accomplishments  had  earned 
national  attention.  Her  picture  had  ap- 
peared on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine  with 
an  article  inside  describing  the  phenomenon 
of  a  suburban  paper  with  so  remarkable  a 
growth  record.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
in  1951  chronided  her  success  story  in  an 
article  by  Charles  C.  Wertenbaker.  In  1969 
the  same  magazine  carried  her  own  frank 
story  of  Newsday  and  how  it  grew,  written 
in  collaboration  with  a  staff  member. 

Since  then  the  paper  has  won  a  wide  va- 
riety of  awards,  including  the  Polk  Award 
(for  public  service)  and  eight  times  the 
Ayer  Award  for  typographical  excellence. 
Today  Newsday  prints  a  variety  of  dis- 
patches from  its  own  foreign  correspond- 
ents, devotes  substantial  space  to  subjects 
of  serious  public  interest  and  seeks  to  fulfill 
a  rounded  role  as  a  family  newspaper.  The 
yoimgsters  who  first  bought  it.  after  all,  are 
now  old  married  couples,  many  with  grown 
children.  The  policy  of  the  paper,  however, 
remains  unchanged.  Present  the  news 
brightly  and  informatively. 

One  of  Alicia  Patterson's  pet  dislikes  was 
the  "fat  cat"  publisher — meaning,  as  she 
often  said  in  editorials,  the  publisher  who 
worried  about  profits,  rather  than  product. 
She  was  a  working  editor  and  publisher. 
She  came  to  the  office  perhaps  260  working 
days  a  year,  in  the  course  of  each  day  seeing 
sometimes  dozens  of  executive  or  subexecu- 
tives — and  always  her  editorial  director,  edi- 
torial writer  and  editorial  cartoonist.  The 
editorials  were  the  product  of  discussion, 
but  she  had  the  final  say.  Often  at  night, 
after  rereading  the  finished  copy,  she  would 
call  to  make  changes  that  she  thought  ex- 
pressed better  the  paper's  policy.  When  at 
her  vacation  cottage  in  Georgia  on  infre- 
quent occasions,  she  made  it  a  point  either 
to  phone  in  with  comments  on  the  news 
or  else  made  sure  someone  would  call  her. 

Miss  Patterson  welcomed  dissenting  opin- 
ions and  went  out  of  her  way  to  encourage 
them.  She  hated  to  fire  anyone,  and  often 
suffered  incompetent  or  lazy  employees  to 
stay  on — sometimes  transferring  them  to  a 
series  of  less  crucial  Jobs — until  at  last  she 
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was  forced  to  act.  She  had  no  vlndletive- 
ness,  and  she  cherished  no  grudges.  Bat  sba 
did  have  a  temper,  and  when  eomethlng  In- 
furiated her,  the  victim  found  himstiX  In- 
undated in  invective.  B\it  she  let  her  vic- 
tims talk  back;  and  when  the  storm  was 
over,  she  forgot  and  fwgave  quickly. 

She  was,  basically,  a  shy  woman  who  found 
it  difficult  to  wander  into  the  city  rocHn  and 
to  further  the  corporate  image  through  smaU 
talk.  She  was  most  at  home  with  what  she 
called  the  "pros"  of  the  newspaper  business, 
those  with  a  record  of  accomplishment.  But 
these  pros.  In  turn,  working  with  a  young 
gtsff — most  of  whose  members  got  their  sea- 
soning at  Newsday — produced  a  newspaper 
that  left  its  mark  on  American  Journalism. 
While  other  papers  pussyfooted,  Newsday 
came  out  with  its  blunt  opinions.  The  re- 
sult was  felt  In  the  letters-to-the-editor 
column,  which  receives  hundreds  of  com- 
munications a  week.  One  rule  laid  down 
by  Miss  Patterson  was  that  letters  disagree- 
ing with  the  paper's  policy,  however  bluntly 
worded,  must  be  printed  prominently  so  that 
both  sides  of  any  hot  issue  were  given  an 
airing. 

The  result  was  a  newspaper  of  unusual 
effectiveness — liked  greatly  by  most  of  its 
readers,  hated  violently  by  a  few,  but  always 
read.  For  Alicia  Patterson  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  "personal"  Joiimallsts,  convinced 
that  "to  print  the  news  and  raise  hell"  (a 
phrase  originated  by  an  early  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune)  was  a  lilgh  responslbUity 
and  one  that  could  not  be  shirked. 

TRIBtTTES  TO  AUCIA  PATTEBSON IXJSS  TO 

AMERICAN  JOTTRNAUSK 

Hundreds  of  persons,  including  President 
Kennedy,  have  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Alicia  Patterson,  Newsday's  editor  who  died 
July  2.  Here  are  some  of  the  messages  re- 
ceived: 

John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States:  "I  am  most  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Alicia  Patterson,  who  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  her  country.  Mim 
Patterson,  with  a  long  heritage  in  the  news- 
paper field,  founded  the  newspaper  Newsday 
at  a  time  when  many  similar  attempts  to 
start  major  newspapers  had  failed.  The  fact 
that  Newsday  was  quickly  a  success  and  won 
the  confidence  of  its  thousands  of  readers 
was  in  great  part  due  to  her  Initiative  and 
leadership.  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  I  Join  in 
offering  our  sympathy  to  her  family." 

Nelson  Rockefeller.  Governor  of  New 
York  State:  "The  death  of  Alicia  Patterson 
is  a  great  loss  to  American  Jotunalism  and 
a  sad  blow  to  her  countless  friends.  A  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished 
JoTimalistic  families,  she  was  a  vigorous 
pioneer  of  suburban  publishing  whose 
imagination  and  creativity  played  a  major 
role  In  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Ltmg 
Island  over  a  period  of  nearly  one-quarter 
of  a  century.  Her  courage  and  dedication 
to  public  service  and  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  were  positive 
forces  for  progress." 

Adlai  Stevenson,  n.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations :  "Alicia  Patterson  was  one  of 
my  oldest,  dearest  friends.  She  was  my 
friend  from  childhood.  I  have  loved  her 
dearly  and  admired  her  greatly.  Her  memory 
will  refresh  and  liven  and  stimulate  every- 
one who  knew  her  and  everyone  who  knew 
her  loved  her.  The  newspaper  she  created 
was  a  reflection  of  a  genius  that  she  in- 
herited and  enlarged.  Bravery  and  gal- 
lantry are  feeble  words,  but  apt  for  this  re- 
markably vital  woman  who  thought  and  lived 
with  purpose,  conviction  and  courage." 

Stewart  L.  Udall,  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior: "Alicia  Patterson  had  a  high  sense  of 
public  responsibility,  and  I  always  admired 
her  forthrightness  and  the  strength  of  char- 
acter she  imparted  to  her  newspaper.  Her 
untimely  passing  impoverishes  the  world  ot 
American  Journalism." 


Averill  Harrlmaa.  nnder  SeeraUry  of 
State:  "The  unttnMly  death  of  AUda  Patter- 
•oa  will  be  sadly  moamed  by  her  many 
friends.  She  inherited  the  family's  genius 
for  newspaper  seatlon  and  In  many  ways 
surpassed  it  in  the  oonceptioa  and  develop- 
ment of  Newsday.  Newsday  remains  as  a 
Uvlng  force  of  her  spirit  and  will  carry  on 
through  dedication  to  the  community  In 
which  she  lived.  I  send  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  her  colleagues  and  share  with  them 
the  great  loss  of  a  close  friend." 

Jacob  K.  Javits,  n.S.  Senator:  "please  ac- 
cept my  most  profound  sjrmpathy'  on  such 
a  tragic  loss.  Alicia  was  a  wonderful  and 
gifted  woman.  I  know  that  words  at  a  time 
like  this  are  quite  Inadequate  and  can  only 
hope  that  you  will  be  sustained  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  respect  and  affection 
in  which  she  was  held." 

KxNNKTH  B.  Keaxxno,  UJS.  Seiuitor:  "I  was 
deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  Alicia's  death.  She 
will  remain  in  my  memory  not  only  as  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  field  of  Journalism 
which  she  so  enriched  with  her  talent  and 
dedication,  but  also  as  a  warm  and  gracious 
human  being." 

Steven  B.  Deroumiait.  UJS.  Representative : 
"Miss  Patterson's  sudden  death  shocked  ua 
all.  She  was  a  true  pioneer  publisher.  She 
proved  that  women  can  be  successful  in  any 
endeavor.  Her  brainchild.  Newsday,  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  papers  in  the 
country." 

Jaices  Gbover.  vs.  Representative:  "I  was 
very  shocked  at  Miss  Patterson's  passing  and 
being  in  public  life  I  knew  her  to  be  steeped 
in  the  great  newspaper  tradition,  extremely 
talented  and  a  devoted  newspaperwoman." 

Otis  G.  Pike,  U.S.  Representative:  "Long 
Island  and  the  Nation  have  lost,  above  all 
else,  a  coiuageous  and  incisive  mind.  Miss 
Patterson  brought  to  the  public  affairs  of 
this  area  a  fresh  approcu:h  of  vision  and 
determination.  To  all  who  knew  her  and 
to  the  thousands  more  whose  lives  were  in- 
fluenced by  her  activity,  her  loss  must  be  a 
severe  blow." 

Robert  Moses:  "Alicia  Patterson  was  by 
inheritance  a  great  Journalist  and  worthy 
daughter  of  Captain  Patterson.  She  was  a 
distingtilshed,  charming,  salient  personality 
in  her  own  right.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
parallel." 

Perry  B.  Duryea.  Jr..  chairman.  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission:  "I  am  deeply  shocked 
by  the  passing  of  one  who  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
Long  Island  community.  She  pxirsued  the 
truth  and  made  a  fine  contribution  In  prop- 
erly reporting  the  growing  pains  of  a  tre- 
mendously important  segment  of  New  York 
State.    All  of  otir  citizens  will  miss  her." 

Bernard  Baruch:  "Newsday  lias  lost  its 
brilliant  editor.  I  share  their  grief  because 
I  have  lost  a  beloved  friend." 

Robert  Hutchins,  president.  f\ind  for  the 
Republic:  "Allda  Patterson  was  a  devoted 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic.  Her  candor  and  directness 
and  her  loyalty  to  the  purposes  of  the  or- 
ganization made  her  Invaluable  in  our  delib- 
erations. She  exerted  a  great  influence  and 
will  be  sorely  missed." 

Katherine  Cornell :  "I  am  shocked  and  dev- 
astated by  her  death.  She  was  a  divine 
person,  a  wonderful  woman.  I  have  been 
walking  around  in  a  daze  since  I  heard  it." 

John  C.  Adams,  president,  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity: "Like  all  who  Itnew  Alicia  Patterson 
I  am  stunned  and  grieved  at  this  news  ot 
her  untimely  death.  She  was  imdoubtedly 
one  of  the  colorful,  courageous  and  im- 
aginative leaders  in  America.  Her  vitality 
was  unquenchable.  Over  the  years  she  not 
only  had  time  tmd  energy  to  build  up  one 
of  the  most  successful  newspapers  In  the 
country  but  also  to  play  an  active  role  in 
support  of  many  other  forces  for  good.  She 
was  in  her  19th  year  as  Trustee  of  Hofstra 
University,  and  during  those  years  I  have 


been  privileged  to  know  hsr  parUfOUlariy 
wtiL  Always  a  wlae  and  farstghtad  oounael- 
or.  she  was  deeply  concerned  with  the 
growtti  and  welfare  of  the  onlTenlty,  per- 
forming servloae  beyond  count  as  well  as 
contributing  generously  to  Its  programs  and 
needs.  She  was  unfailingly  alert  to  the 
major  trends  of  educational  development  In 
the  United  States  and  also  played  a  con- 
structive role  In  the  wodd  of  literature  and 
art. 

"Miss  Patterson  had  remarkable  personal 
gifts:  she  was  particularly  radiant  as  hostess. 
with  a  geni\is  for  bringing  people  together 
and  drawing  out  of  tbean.  both  their  con- 
victions and  their  visions.  Siie  will  be  missed 
by  all  her  friends  as  well  as  her  myriad  pro- 
feesloDal  and  cultural  associates,  among 
them  the  trustees  and  staff  at  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity, where  for  20  years  she  endeared  her- 
self as  the  loyal  colleague,  friend,  and  sup- 
porter." 

Maurice  Barbash,  chairman.  Cltlaens  Oom- 
mittee  for  a  nre  Island  National  Seashore:  » 
"Ttie  cause  of  conservation  on  Long  Island 
has  been  dealt  a  grievous  lilow  with  the 
tragic  death  of  Newsday's  publisher.  Miss 
Alicia  Patterson.  Her  efforts  at  making  our 
island  the  better,  more  beautiful  place  to 
Uve  will  be  appreciated  for  generatlooa  to 
come.  We  and  all  conservationists  moom 
her  loss." 

William  H.  McKeon,  New  Yoik  State 
Democratic  leader:  "I  am  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Alicia  Patterson,  who 
was  an  outstanding  puMlshsr  and  an  out- 
standing dtlzen.  She  filled  with  competence 
and  unassuming  modesty  a  place  of  high 
responsibility  in  the  life  and  work  of  our 
State  and  Natlcm.  As  publisher  of  Newsday 
she  carried  on  in  the  tradition  of  that  great 
newspt^Mr.  Her  influence  In  national  and 
IntemaUonal  problems  win  be  sorely  missed." 

Joseph  F.  Carlino.  assembly  speaker: 
"Miss  Patterson  has  made  many  lasting  and 
Important  contributions  to  the  community, 
which  her  newspaper  has  served  for  nearly 
23  years.  Newsday,  under  her  capable  guid- 
ance and  leadership,  has  grown  into  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  widely  read  publica- 
tions in  the  Nation.  We  shall  all  miss  Miss 
Patterson,  whose  passing  has  left  a  void 
which  will  be  difficult  to  fill,  for  few  have 
made  such  lasting  impressions  on  the  sodety 
which  they  served  as  did  Miss  Patterson." 

John  F.  English,  Nassau  Democratic  chair- 
man: "Miss  Patterson's  contribution  to  the 
welfare,  growth  and  promotion  of  Long  Is- 
land is  without  parallel.  Her  loss  to  Long 
Island  will  be  conunensurate  with  the  great- 
ness of  that  contribution." 

Arthur  M.  Cromarty,  Suffolk  Republican 
chairman :  "Alicia  Patterson  was  a  pioneer  of 
Long  Island  Journalism.  Her  passing  leaves 
a  void  which  will  not  soon  be  filled.  Her 
energy  and  courage  helped  Long  Island  to 
meet  many  of  the  cliallenges  of  the  pcMt  two 
decades." 

Edward  J.  Speno,  State  senator:  "Under 
Alicia  Patterson's  direction  Newsday  became 
a  newspaper  of  national  prominence  dedicat- 
ed to  thorough  exposition  and  analysis  of  the 
vital  facts  and  dynamics  of  life  which  most 
affect  the  people.  We  have  all  suffered  a 
great  loss." 

Arthur  Levitt,  controller  of  New  York 
State:  "The  news  of  Miss  Patterson's  death 
was  a  great  ahock.  New  York  Journalism  has 
lost  one  of  its  finest  assets.  I  always  will 
remember  fondly  my  close  associations  with 
Miss  Patterson  on  various  public  service 
projects." 

Bugene  Nickerson,  Nassau  County  execu- 
tive: "Alicia  Patterson's  death  Is  a  great  loss 
for  Nassau  Co\mty.  She  was  a  fine  lady  and 
a  fine  human  l>eing." 

A.  Holly  Patterson,  former  Nassau  County 
executive:  "I  was  saddened  to  learn  oC  the 
death  of  Miss  Patterson.  She  was  a  news- 
paperman in  the  tradition  of  her  father 
and  her  family.    Like  them  In  many  ways. 
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Waa  Gallagher,  general  manager.  Associated 

'eaa:  "AUela  Patterson's  contribution  in  ea- 

taMishtng  Newaday  and  to  joumallam  as  a 

whole  haa   been   unique   and   outstanding. 

Her  loss  is  a  great  one  to  the  profewion." 

Ifark  Bthridge,  8r.,  board  chairman,  Louis- 
vUle  Courier- Journal:  "Alicia  Patterson  was 
a  great  newspaperwoman  in  the  tradition  of 
her  family.  Her  achievement  in  making  a 
suburban  newspaper  into  a  major  circulation 
and  editorial  force  in  the  country  has  seldom 
been  matched  in  the  history  of  American 
Joiimallsm.  She  was  tough  minded  in  her 
work,  but  gentle  and  kind  with  all  her  rela- 
tionships with  friends.  She  was  a  favorite 
in  Louisville,  where  she  came  for  Derbies." 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzbnger,  president  and 
publisher.  New  York  Times:  "Our  com- 
munity and  our  profession  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  In  the  death  of  Alicia  Patterson." 
Blchard  Clarke,  editor.  New  Tork  Daily 
News:  "Alicia  Patterson  was  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  going  back  a  good  many  years. 
She  worked  for  me  reviewing  books  and  I  was 
Sunday  editor.  Her  passing  is  an  enormous 
loes  to  Newsday  and  the  whole  newspaper 
profession.  She  had  perhaps  the  most  spec- 
tacular success  in  newspaper  publishing  in 
a  good  many  years.  Ideologically,  we  did  not 
see  eye  to  eye  in  a  good  many  years.  Every 
once  in  a  while  she  got  up  in  Newsday  and 
took  a  sUp  at  the  Dally  News,  but  we  were 
good  fMends  in  spite  of  that." 

W.  D.  MaxweU,  editor,  Chicago  Tribune: 
"The  newspaper  world  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Alicia  Patterson.  She 
led  us  aU  in  enterprise  and  industry.  Her 
friends  will  miss  her  vivacity,  her  hxunor 
and  her  Judgment." 

Ralph  McGlll,  publisher  of  the  AUanta 
Constitution:  "My  assocUtes  and  the  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  Join  me  in  an 
expression  of  deep  S3rmpathy.  Alicia  Patter- 
son was  one  of  the  great  personalities  of 
today's  journalism  and  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  knew  her.  I  will  always  treastire 
my  friendship  with  her." 

Lester  Markel,  editor.  New  York  Times 
magaalne:  "As  an  editor,  Alicia  Patterson 
had  integrity.  Imagination,  and  cotirage  to 
a  degree  of  standing  in  American  Journal- 
ism. As  a  person  Alicia  Patterson  had 
warmth.  Insight,  and  loyalty  in  rare  meas- 
ure. In  both  roles,  as  journalist  and  friend, 
Allda  Patterson  will  be  widely  and  deeply 
missed." 

Cecil  King,  managing  director,  London 
Dally  Mirror:  "Alicia  Patterson  was  a  moat 
channlng  woman  and  most  gifted  news- 
paper publisher.  What  a  loss  we  have  all 
suffered." 

Ranvdo  OTarrill,  Jr.,  Jack  Howard,  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  executive  committee. 
Inter- American  Press  Association:  "Alicia 
Patterson  was  an  outstanding  figure  of  n.S. 
journalism." 

Richard  M.  Cltoman,  chief  of  correspond- 
ents. Time  and  Life,  Inc.:  "The  whole  world 
of  joxumalism  grieves  at  the  loss  of  Alicia 
Patterson.  In  a  profession  predominantly 
male  she  was.  quite  simply,  as  good  as  they 
come.  But  beyond  the  change  she  made  in 
all  of  American  Journalism  and  thus  influ- 
encing many  who  never  knew  her,  to  those 
of  us  who  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  work 
dosely  with  her,  she  was  a  tremendous  in- 
spiration and  unending  wellspring  of  prin- 
dple.  I — and  others  like  me — will  be  eter- 
naUy  grateful  for  that  and  will  eternally 
miss  her." 

Richard  Peters,  editor,  World  Telegram  and 
Sun:  "Newsday  is  a  living  monimient  to 
Alicia  Patterson,  a  woman  of  many  talents, 
who  carried  out  the  tradition  of  her  dis- 
tinguished newspaper  family  with  dignity, 
vigor  and  good  humor." 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vice  president.  West- 
chester Coxmty  Publishers,  Inc.:  "Newsday 
stands  as  a  great  tribute  to  the  individuality. 
ability,  daring,  and  know-how  of  Alicia  Pat- 


terson. She  will  be  remembered  with  adml- 
ration  by  all  newqwper  publishers." 

Barry  Bingham,  editor.  Courier-Journal, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  an  editorial  in  the  news- 
paper: "It  has  been  reported  that  at  the 
start  of  her  career,  Allda  Patterson  said: 
'I  want  to  be  the  best  damned  newspaper- 
woman in  the  world.'  She'  would  doubtless 
have  changed  the  wording,  though  not  the 
sentiment,  of  that  phrase  in  later  years.  She 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  newspaper 
publishers  in  America  *   *  *. 

"Alicia  Patterson  doubtless  inherited  the 
family  talent.  It  was  typical  of  her,  how- 
ever, that  she  struck  off  on  her  own  in  her 
political  views  and  her  professional  work.  In 
1940,  she  started  with  her  husband,  Harry 
P.  Guggenheim,  a  new  tabloid  on  Long  Island 
called  Newsday.  Its  lusty  growth  marks  the 
one  great  success  story  among  new  American 
dallies  in  the  past  two  decades. 

"Miss  Patterson  imderstood  two  cardinal 
pointo  of  good  journalism:  that  a  paper 
must  have  character  and  coiuage,  and  that 
it  must  have  a  so\md  financial  operation. 
She  gave  all  these  qualities  to  Newsday.  The 
paper  will  stand  as  a  memorial  to  her  lively 
convictions." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RAILROAD  LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  rail  crisis. 
According  to  news  accoimts.  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  rail  unions  and  rail 
management,  in  lieu  of  going  on  strike, 
to  agree  upon  Justice  Goldberg  as  an  ar- 
bitrator for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  by 
September  of  this  year,  the  Issues  in- 
volving firemen  on  diesel  locomotives. 

I  believe  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  unions  would  be  a  national  ca- 
lamity. Sometimes  we  may  have  to 
endure  national  calamities  in  the  inter- 
est of  freedom.  But  I  think  that  the 
railroad  unions  and  the  railroads  have 
now    been    given    a    way    out    of    the 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. I  believe  that  once  we  get  into 
such  arbitration,  we  get  into  the  fixing 
of  wages,  prices,  and  everything  else,  and 
we  would  really  be  on  a  road  which  would 
represent  a  greater  measure  of  govenr- 
mental  control  of  labor  relations  than  I 
am  willing  to  accept.  I  am  for  seizure 
in  order  to  protect  the  national  inter- 
est when  the  national  interest  Is  jeopar- 
dized by  the  inability  of  facilities  to 
operate. 

Beyond  anything  else  I  am  for  that 
time-honored  American  system  by  which 
generally  speaking,  in  our  country  great 
labor  disputes  are  setUed.  In  that  sys- 
tem an  eminent  source  comes  out  with 
what  are  fair  recommendations,  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  think  about  them, 
and  the  public  interest  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  manifest  itself  through  the  mani- 
fold ways  in  which  the  public  expresses 
its  views. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  personality 
who  would  be  entitled  to  greater  credence 
and  greater  support  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  as  an  arbitrator  in  the 
present  rail  situation  than  Justice  Arthur 
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Goldberg.  Justice  Goldberg  started  his 
life  with  the  unions  as  their  lawyer.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  very  eloquent 
lawyer.  He  is  now  a  Justice  of  our  high- 
est court.  He  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  settling  many  great  labor  dis- 
putes. He  would  bring  his  talents  to  bear 
upon  the  present  rail  dispute.  I  believe 
the  proposal  is  the  traditional  American 
way  of  proceeding.  My  purpose  in  rising 
today  is  to  point  out  that  the  proposal  is 
not  compulsory  arbitration.  It  is  the 
acceptance  by  the  parties  volimtarily  of 
an  arbitrator  and  their  agreement  upon 
the  terms  of  reference  under  which  he 
shall  operate — a  completely  different 
thing  from  govemmentally  imposed  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Again  I  repeat  that  I  would  be  opposed 
to  compulsory  arbitration  under  a 
statute,  and  I  would  favor  seizure  as  a 
remedy  in  this  situation.  But  a  strike 
would  be  a  terrible  calamity  for  our  coun- 
try. Seizure  would  not  cure  the  funda- 
mental situation,  though  it  would  enable 
operation  to  the  extent  that  public  inter- 
est and  safety  would  require. 

An  honorable  way  out  has  been  given 
to  the  parties  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  way  is  not  compul- 
sory arbitration,  but  the  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  arbitration.  I  hope  the 
parties  accept  it  and  save  the  country 
tremendous  trial  and  trouble. 


MISUSE  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  discuss  another 
situation  wherein  the  officials  have  been 
spending  military  assistance  funds  imder 
our  foreign  aid  programs  in  a  manner 
that  displayed  their  complete  lack  of 
concern  for  the  American  taxpayers. 

In  this  instance  our  Government 
bought  from  a  British  company  47  radar 
predictors  at  an  average  price  of 
$45,886.80  each,  or  a  total  cost  of 
$2,156,679.60. 

There  was  no  need  for  these  predictors 
so  they  were  declared  surplus  and  sold 
back  to  the  same  company  that  manu- 
factured them  at  an  average  price  of 
$2,436,  or  a  total  of  $114,500.  This  Brit- 
ish company  then  immediately  sold  this 
same  equipment  to  the  Government  of 
Portugal  for  $493,500,  shipping  them  in 
the  same  crates  that  were  stamped  "Free 
Issue."  Our  Government  was  contribut- 
ing to  Portugal's  military  program  dur- 
ing these  same  years;  therefore,  in  effect 
we  paid  for  them  again.  Over  the  past 
15  years  our  Government  has  contributed 
$324.5  million  to  Portugal  in  military  as- 
sistance, and  in  the  same  year  that  this 
transaction  took  place  we  gave  Portugal 
$18.9  million  in  military  assistance. 

Under  the  military  assistance  program 
our  Government  purchased  these  47  ra- 
dar predictors  at  an  acquisition  cost  of 
$45,886.80  each  from  Cossor  Radar  & 
Electronics,  Ltd.,  and  made  them  avail- 
able to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  British  Government  informed  the 
military  assistance  advisory  group  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  it  already  had  large 
numbers  of  the  predictors  on  hand  in  ex- 
cess of  requirements  and  that  they  did 
not  need  this  additional  equipment. 


Therefore  the  predictors  were  repoited 
as  surplus,  and  the  Headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  European  Command  was  notified 
accordingly.  They  in  turn  were  sup- 
posed to  contact  all  of  the  NATO  coim- 
tries  to  determine  whether  under  the 
military  assistance  program  there  wei« 
any  requirements  for  such  equipment. 
All  the  military  assistance  advisory 
groups  except  those  in  Turkey  and 
Portugal  reported  that  they  had  no  re- 
quirements. Significantly  both  Turkey 
and  Portugal  later  requested  similar 
equipment.  No  evidence  could  be  found 
that  either  the  European  Command  or 
the  Department  of  the  Army  had  made 
any  attempt  to  sell  the  equipment  to  the 
Portuguese  Government  under  the  mili- 
tary sales  procedures,  nor  has  anyone 
been  able  to  obtain  any  explanation  as  to 
why  this  was  not  done. 

On  December  30,  1958,  these  47  pre- 
dictors described  as  39  operable  and  8 
inoperable  surplus  predictors  were  sold 
as  surplus  on  a  negotiated  basis  for  a 
total  of  $114,500  to  the  Cossor  Radar  & 
Electronics,  Ltd.,  the  company  from 
whom  they  had  originally  been  bought. 
It  was  during  the  same  month  that  this 
company  sold  this  same  equipment  to  the 
Portuguese  Government  for  $493,500. 
We  gave  the  Portuguese  Government 
$18.9  million  to  purchase  military  equip- 
ment in  1958. 

So  in  effect  we  have  this  situation: 
Our  Government  bought  47  predictors 
from  this  British  company  at  $45,886.80 
each,  or  a  total  cost  of  $2,156,679.60. 
Then  they  sold  the  same  eqiiipment  back 
to  the  same  company  from  whom  it  had 
been  purchased  for  $114,500.  Then  the 
Government  of  Portugal,  which  was  re- 
ceiving aid  from  our  country,  bought 
these  same  predictors  for  $493,500  and 
paid  for  them  with  our  money.  The 
equipment,  without  even  being  uncrated, 
was  shipped  directly  to  the  Portuguese 
Government  with  the  crates  bearing  the 
marking.  "Free  Issue." 

The  Comptroller  General  found  evi- 
dence to  show  that  9  months  before  the 
equipment  was  sold  as  suiplus  to  the 
Cossor  Radar  &  Electronics.  Ltd.,  both 
the  headquarters  of  the  UJS.  European 
Command  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  had  been  notified  that  the  British 
firm  was  negotiating  with  Portugal  to 
sell  them  this  material  should  they  be 
able  to  obtain  it  as  surplus. 

At  this  point  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  two  letters  dated  March  26 
and  June  7,  1963,  signed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  which  he  confirms  this 
strange  transaction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPTKOLLEK   GENERAL 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  March  26,  1963. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wn^LiAMS, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  SxNAToa  WnxiAMs:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  request  of  January  21.  1963, 
that  we  conduct  an  investigation  and  report 
on  our  findings  regarding  an  allegation  that 
certain  American  military  equipment  stored 
in  a  British  facility  In  England  was  declared 
surplus  by  the  British  and  was  not  offered  to 
the  various  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 


tion countries,  as  is  customary,  but  instead 
was  sold  as  scrap.  It  was  further  alleged 
that  the  equipment  was  subsequently  sold 
by  the  pxirchaser,  a  British  concern,  to 
Portugal  for  $250,000;  that  the  equipment 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  being  a  free  gift  from 
the  United  States;  and  that  an  officer  with 
the  military  assistance  advisory  group  in  the 
United  Kingdom  falsified  that  required  pro- 
cedures had  been  followed. 

We  have  reviewed  the  available  official 
records  concerning  this  transaction  main- 
tained by  Headquarters,  U.S.  Etiropean  Com- 
mand in  Paris.  France,  and  determined  the 
following  regarding  the  above  allegations: 

1.  The  equipment  referred  to  consisted 
of  radar  predictors  fiunished  as  grant  aid 
to  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  military 
assistance  program  and  sulisequently  de- 
clared siu^lus  to  its  needs. 

2.  In  September  1955  the  British  Govern- 
ment informed  the  military  assistance  ad- 
visory group,  United  Kingdom,  that  it  had 
large  numbers  of  the  predictors  on  hand  in 
excess  of  its  requirements.  The  predictors 
were  stored  in  British  military  depots  in 
England. 

3.  The  surplus  predictors  were  properly  re- 
ported to  Headquarters,  XJJ3.  European  Com- 
mand, which  in  t\im  directed  the  military 
assistance  advisory  groups  in  Harth  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries  to  determine 
whether  there  were  any  military  assistance 
program  requirements  for  the  equipment. 
All  the  military  assistance  advisory  groups, 
except  those  in  Turltey  and  Portugal,  re- 
ported that  there  were  no  requirements. 

4.  Surplus  predictors  were  subsequently 
furnished  to  Tiirlcey  from  the  excess  British 
stocks.  The  mUitary  assistance  advisory 
group  in  Portgual  had  tentatively  proposed 
that  48  predictors  be  provided  to  Portugal 
as  grant  aid  under  the  military  assistance 
program  but  withdrew  the  requirement  in 
June  1956  on  the  basis  of  programing  cri- 
teria which  prohibited  military  assistance 
program  support  to  the  PcM'tuguese  units 
earmarked  to  receive   the  equipment. 

5.  On  December  30,  1958.  49  operable  and 
8  inoperable  surplus  predictors  were  sold  to 
Cossor  Radar  &  Electronics,  Ltd..  on  a  nego- 
tiated basU  for  £41,000  ($114,600).  The 
military  assistance  advisory  group,  United 
Kingdom,  liad  estimated  the  scrap  value  of 
this  equipment  to  be  $250  each,  or  $11,750. 
Available  records  indicate  that  the  predic- 
tors had  been  manufactured  in  part  and 
assembled  by  Cossor  Radar  &  Electronics. 
Ltd.,  which  was  the  sole  source  for  this 
equipment  for  the  British  Ministry  of  Sup- 
ply. 

6.  Information  supplied  by  the  Portuguese 
Ministry  of  the  Army  to  the  military  as- 
sistance advisory  group,  Portugal,  indicates 
that  the  Portuguese  Government  purchased 
the  predictors  from  Cossor  Radar  &  Elec- 
tronics, Ltd.,  In  I>ecember  1958  for  £3,750 
each,  or  £176,250  ($493,500)  for  47  predictors, 
to  be  delivered  in  like-new  condition. 

7.  Vouchers  accompanying  the  predictors 
sold  to  Portugal  by  Cossor  Radar  &  Elec- 
tronics, Ltd..  bore  the  notation  "Free  issue." 
We  have  l>een  informed  that  this  is  an  in- 
ternal term  used  by  and  peculiar  to  supply 
procedures  within  United  Kingdom  military 
organizations  and  was  not  a  notation  placed 
on  the  equipment  by  the  United  States  at 
the  time  the  material  was  provided  to  the 
United  Kingdom  as  grant  military  aid. 

8.  We  found  no  evidence  that  an  officer 
with  the  military  assistance  advisory  group 
in  the  United  Kingdom  falsely  advised  his 
superiors  that  required  disposal  procedures 
had  Ijeen  followed.  The  records  show  that 
the  sale  of  sxirplus  predictors  to  Cossor  Radar 
&  Electronics.  Ltd.,  was  preceded  by  proper 
notifications  to  higher  headquarters  and  the 
sale  was  authoriaed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  Headquarters,  DJB.  Buropean 
Comnumd.  The  military  assistance  advisory 
group  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  formally 
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A  letter  written  In  April  1989  by  a 
iae  Army  oflldal  to  tbe  mlUtary  as- 
advlsory  group  in  Portugal  advised 
tbat  parWng  erataa  containing  tbe  radar 
.  chased  by  Portugal  were  bUMled 
Ifutaal  DafeDaa."  We  did  not  attempt  to 
verify  tbla  Infonnatlon  because  U  appears 
unlikely  that  tbe  packing  cratea  would  be 
available  for  examination,  considering  period 
of  time  the  equipment  had  been  In  Portugal^ 
posMsslon. 

S.  The  Department  of  Defense,  at  our  re- 
qneat,  obtained  Information  from  tbe  Chief 
of  tbe  military  aaalstance  advisory  group  In 
tbe  United  Kingdom  which  Indicates  tbat  tbe 
acqulaltlon  cost  of  this  equipment,  inelud- 
**^  q>aree.  waa  •46JBM.S0  each. 

Please  advise  us  If  we  may  be  of  further 
assistance  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOSBPB  CaJCFBSLZ., 

1  Comptroller  General 

of  tfie  United  SUte3. 
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RAIIAOAD  LABOR  DISPUTE 

Ur.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rlae  to 
eongratulate  and  praise  highly  the  Pres- 
Mwit  of  the  United  States  for  his 
reeommendatton  this  morning  that  both 
"Mea  to  the  existing  railway  labor  con- 
troversy agree  to  Toluntary  arbitration 
by  accepting  the  services  of  Mr.  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg  as  an  arbitrator  In  the 
dispute. 

I  rise  to  say  to  the  carriers  and  to  the 
brotherhoods  that  in  my  Judgment  the 
American  people  are  deserving  of  their 
acceptance  of  this  very  wise  procedural 
solution  to  the  controversy.  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg  Is  recognised  as  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  our  generation  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations.  His  record  Is  one 
of  impartiality.  He  has  brought  his 
great  judicial  temperament  to  every 
labor  dispute  he  has  ever  mediated  or 
arbitrated. 

If  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  is  willing  to 
devote  his  time  this  summer  to  an  arbi- 
tration of  the  railway  labor  controversy 
dispute.  I  think  both  sides  to  the  dispute 
should  waste  no  time  in  accepting  the 
President's  suggestion. 

This  proposal  is  for  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion. I  believe  that  management  and 
the  railroad  brotbertioods  also  have  a 
patriotic  obllgatlan— I  use  the  term 
"patriotic"  advisedly— to  retain  volun- 
tary arbitration  in  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions as  a  tool,  a  vehicle,  and  a  procedure 
for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  as  one  studies  the 
issues  Involved  In  this  dispute,  that  the 
American  public  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  should  be  an  equitable 
settlement  of  this  dispute  without  a 
costly  strike. 

I  need  yield  to  no  one  as  a  friend  of 
the  legitimate  rights  of  management  and 
of  the  legitimate  rights  of  labor.  I  say  to 
the  railroad  brotherhoods,  "In  my 
Judgment  you  have  a  clear  responsibility, 
owed  to  your  membership,  owed  to  the 
families  of  your  membership,  and  owed 
to  the  American  public,  to  accept  the 
principle  of  voluntary  arbitration  and  to 
accept  as  the  arbitrator  a  truly  great 
man  recommended  by  the  President  who, 
in  my  Judgment,  has  no  peer  in  the  field 
of  labor  arbitration."  I  say  the  same 
thing  to  management,  "You,  too.  have 
a  patriotic  obligation  to  accept  this  pro- 
posal   for    voluntary    arbitration    and 


thereby  save  the  economy  of  this  country 

and  your  stockholders  the  tremendous 

loss  which  would  be  suffered  through  a 

strike.-  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  time  of 

the  Senator  fii-om  Oregon  iias  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
in  the  dispute  knows  that  a  shut  down 
of  the  railroads  would  finally  end  with  a 
settlement  on  Just  about  the  same  terms 
as  would  be  awarded  by  such  an  impar- 
tial judicial  arbitration  award,  based 
upon  all  the  evidence,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg  would  hand  down. 

I  would  be  the  last  Senator  ever  to 
agree  to  any  denial  of  the  economic 
right  and  freedom  to  strike.  It  is  a 
precious  freedom.  A  good  many  of  our 
liberties  would  be  lost  if  free  labor  in 
this  country  should  lose  the  liberty  to 
strike,  and  if  free  managemoit  should 
lose  the  liberty  to  lock  out. 

This  problem  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
commonsense.  There  is  no  commonsense 
involved  in  any  proposal  at  the  present 
time  to  try  to  settle  a  problem— which, 
after  all,  involves  a  consideration  of 
economic  facts — by  resort  to  economic 
force.  As  a  friend  of  management  and 
of  labor,  I  raise  my  voice  in  plea  at  this 
time  to  the  carriers  and  to  the  brother- 
hoods to  accept  the  President's  indus- 
trial statesmanship  proposal  The  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  to  the  parties 
that  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  be  accepted 
by  both  sides  to  settle  this  dispute  by 
voluntary  arbitration  is  one  which  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  an  concerned  includ- 
ing the  country. 

Ita  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to 
pay  my  very  highest  compliments  and 
respects  to  two  men  who  have  done  sreo- 
man  service  for  the  American  people 
and  the  parties  to  this  dispute  from  the 
very  beginning.  I  have  followed  it  quite 
closely,  and  have  been  Involved  in  some 
of  the  conversations  and  discussions  in 
respect  to  it 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirta  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  Jim  Reynolds 
have  rendered  a  disUnguished  service  of 
industrial  statesmanship,  also,  in  trying 
to  lead  the  parties  to  an  amicable  and 
commonsense  adjustment  of  this  dis- 
pute.   The  country  is  indebted  to  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  what  he  has  had  to  say  about  the 
project  which  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg.  I  wish  to  express  my 
wholehearted  iM>proval  of  the  procedure 
being  followed  by  the  President  of  the 
Utiited  States,  and  I  express  the  hope 
that  in  his  endeavors  Mr.  Justice  Gold- 
berg win  be  as  successful  as  was  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  with  the  com- 
mittee which  he  headed  in  bringing 
about  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
longshoremen's  strfte. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 
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DESEGREGATION  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consistently  maintained  that  very  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  voluntary  de- 
segregation in  various  public  accommo- 
dations in  the  South,  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 
There  recently  appeared  in  the  Temple 
Daily  Telegram  an  article  by  Ronnie 
Thompson  entitled  "Racial  Curtain  in 
Texas  Gradually,  Calmly  Lifted." 

I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  account 
of  what  has  been  done  in  my  State  in 
voluntary  desegregation.  The  article 
reads  in  part: 

Demonstrations  have  been  few.  Violence 
has  been  almost  nU. 

In  many  cases,  desegregation  in  Texas  has 
been  voluntary. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Some  businessmen  have  integrated  silently 
without  fanfare.  Biracial  committees  are 
working  In  several  cities,  seeking  a  course  of 
action. 

Many  city  councils,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  business  associations  have  disclosed 
plans  to  work  with  mixed  c(»nmlttee8  of 
Negroes  and  whites. 

This  article  cites  many  instances  of 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  my  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Racial  Cttstain  in  Texas  Oradualxy,  Calmly 

LiFTKD 

( By  Ronnie  Thompson ) 

The  racial  ciirtaln  that  has  existed  for 
decades  between  Negroes  and  whites  In  Texas 
hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities  is  gradually  and  calmly  being 
raised. 

In  many  areas  where  strict  segregation  was 
once  enforced,  a  Negro  now  can  get  service. 

Demonstrations  have  been  few.  Violence 
has  been  almost  nil. 

In  many  cases,  desegregation  in  Texas  has 
been  voluntary.  A  marked  increase  has  been 
noted  since  recent  uprisings  In  southern 
cities  such  as  Birmingham  and  Jackeon. 

Some  businessmen  have  Integrated  silent- 
ly, without  fanfare.  Blraclal  committees 
are  working  in  several  cities,  seeking  a  course 
of  action. 

Many  city  councils,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  business  associations  have  disclosed 
plans  to  work  with  mixed  committees  of 
Negroes  and  whites. 

Figures  on  desegregation  moves  In  Texas 
dont  exist.  Businessmen  appear  to  think 
tbat  the  less  said,  the  better. 

Ten  of  Texas  largest  cities  have  taken 
long  steps  to  end  racial  discrimination. 
These  include : 

Houston:  Mostly  privately  owned  public 
facilities  are  integrated,  including  hotels  and 
restaurants.  Except  for  a  few  sit-ins  several 
years  ago  and  an  Emancipation  Proclamation 
Day  mass  meeting  this  year,  no  Incidents 
have  been  reported. 

Dallas:  A  community  relations  committee 
of  white  and  Negro  leaders  recently  reported 
that  every  phase  of  the  business  community 
had  responded  exclusively  by  voluntary  ac- 
tion. Some  hotels  and  restaurants  are  In- 
tegrated. The  State  fair  music  haU  admlta 
Negroes. 

San  Antonio:  The  city  council  committee 
for  voluntary  desegregation  set  July  4  as  a 
target  date  for  voluntary  desegregation  of 
all  private  businesses  to  integrate  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  Integration  pledges  came  from 
42  restaurants,  38  motels,  the  San  Antonio 
Motel  and  Hotel  Association,  and  aU  public 


bowling  alleys.  All  downtown  lunch  counters 
serve  Negroes.  All  theatera  are  Integrated, 
although  one  still  maintains  a  Negro  box 
office. 

Fort  WcHTth:  A  race  relations  committee 
recently  said  all  public  facilities  would  begin 
serving  all  customers  regardless  of  race.  This 
Included  all  hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  de- 
partment stores,  and  athletic  contests.  Com- 
plete desegregation  was  timed  to  coincide 
wltb  tbe  desegregation  of  the  city's  schools. 

El  Paso:  Total  Integration  exists  In  this 
city  where  only  about  4,650  of  the  310.000 
area  residents  are  Negroes.  The  city  coxincU 
approved  an  ordinance  a  year  ago  prohibit- 
ing any  hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  or  theater 
from  refusing  to  serve  any  persons  because 
of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Austin:  The  capital  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  Integration  moves  several  years. 
Some  62  eating  places  which  make  70  per- 
cent of  cafe  sales  are  desegratlng.  All  down- 
town hotels  are  Integrated.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  recently  passed  a  resolution 
urging  all  local  business  voIuntarUy  to  Inte- 
grate their  facilities. 

Corpus  Chrlstl:  Most  downtown  coffee 
shops,  theaters,  and  many  restaurants  are 
Integrated.  Negro  leaders  say  bowling  alleys, 
hotels,  and  motels  are  the  major  holdouts  to 
total  Integration.  A  Negro  spokesman  pre- 
dicted hotels,  motels,  and  re8tavu*ants  will 
fully  integrate  soon. 

AmarlUo:  Tbe  Panhandle  city  Is  generally 
desegregated,  although  some  businessmen 
maintain  a  segregated  operation.  A  major 
problem  does  not  exist  because  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  population  is  Negro.  About 
30  Negroes  lined  up  In  front  of  a  theater 
last  week  to  buy  tickets  and  were  refiised 
while  tbey  were  en  masse.  Later  two  Negroes 
were  admitted. 

Lubbock:  Some  72  cafe  owners  said  this 
month  they  had  Integrated.  The  action 
was  taken,  a  spokesman  said,  "to  continue 
racial  harmony." 

Beaumont:  C.  O.  Herbert,  president  of  the 
Beaumont  Chapter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
said  last  week  all  race  barriers  had  been 
broken  and  residents  were  complying  In  all 
areas  with  NAACP  demands  for  equal  rights. 
Major  hotels  are  Integrated,  he  said.  A 
spokesman  for  local  theaters,  now  segregated, 
said  a  significant  announcement  concerning 
the  policy  toward  seating  Negroes  with  whites 
will  be  made  Monday. 

Many  other  cities  In  the  State  have  taken 
action  about  segregation. 

Marshall,  In  deep  east  Texas  where  the 
Negro  population  U  extremely  large,  has  held 
at  least  one  public  meeting  recently  to  dis- 
cuss race  relations. 

A  few  years  ago,  hundreds  of  coUege  stu- 
dents In  Marshall  staged  demonstrations 
against  segregation.  Many  landed  In  jail. 
The  city  remains  generally  segregated. 

Waco's  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  working 
with  restaurant  owners  on  plans  for  desegre- 
gation. Lunch  counters  integrated  without 
Incident  some  time  ago,  although  hotels  and 
theaters  still  bar  Negroes. 

Laredo  generally  is  segregated.  Hotels  ac- 
commodate Negroes  attending  conventions 
and  Negroes  In  the  annual  Border  Olympics 
stop  at  some  local  hotels. 

Gov.  John  Connally  recently  said  Texas  Is 
"extremely  fortunate  at  this  point  that  we 
have  been  able  to  make  very  substantial 
progress  without  the  difficulties  which  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  have  had. 

"We  have  much  to  be  done,  but  I  think  the 
most  successful  way  to  do  It  Is  on  a  voluntary 
basis." 

He  said  he  had  been  working  behind  the 
scenes  In  meetings  with  hotel  and  restatirant 
owners  In  an  attempt  to  drop  the  racial 
barrier. 

Even  If  a  city  announces  total  desegrega- 
tion. It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
city  Is  completely  open  to  the  Negro. 


There  often  are  holdouts — businessmen 
who  absolutely  refuse  to  serve  a  Negro,  under 
any  circumstances.  Many  others  maintain  a 
wait-and-see  attitude. 


TEACHING  TRUTH  ABOUT  REDS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jime  29  there  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Chicago  American  an  article 
by  John  Chamberlain,  well-known  col- 
umnist and  widely  regarded  for  his 
incisive  discourses  on  governmental 
matters,  on  the  subject  of  "Teaching 
Truth  About  Reds."  I  believe  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's views  merit  wide  circulation 
and,  therefore,  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  made  a  pari  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teaching  Truth  About  Rsds 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

When  John  Foster  Dulles  was  Secretary  of 
State,  it  was  Washington  that  seemed  bent 
on  making  It  certain  that  coexistence  with 
Russia  would  not  be  sought  on  terms  that 
might  ultimately  prove  to  be  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  West.  But  while  Dulles  pursued 
a  policy  of  calculated  Intransigence,  the 
Governors  In  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
were  rather  neutral  on  the  subject  of  the 
cold  war. 

Recently,  however,  a  reversal  has  taken 
place.  Today  the  Governors  are  taking  the 
lead  In  promoting  a  standup  attitude  toward 
communism.  The  Kennedy  administration, 
by  contrast,  "plays  it  soft,"  hoping,  In  the 
President's  words,  to  "encourage  constructive 
changes  In  the  Communist  bloc." 

Whether  Kennedy  Is  wise 'in  trying  to  wig- 
wag pleas  for  eonclUatlon  to  Khrushchev  Is 
a  question  that  may  be  determined  as  early 
as  next  week  when  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  scheduled  to  meet  with  Russian  Com- 
munists to  debate  International  revolution- 
ary strategy. 

OOVCENOXS   TAKX   ACIION 

However,  as  the  White  House  foUows  a 
policy  of  watchful  waiting  and  placating 
gestures,  certain  State  Governors  apparently 
have  decided  no  good  will  come  out  of  Mos- 
cow and  are  taking  steps  to  push  that  point 
of  view  In  their  high  schools. 

Gov.  Farrls  Bryant  of  Florida,  a  crusader 
for  realistic  courses  on  communism,  recently 
sparked  a  conference  on  cold  war  education 
at  Tampa,  where  some  exceUent  speeches 
were  made  by  a  former  Ambassador  to  Cuba, 
Earl  E.  T.  Smith;  Senator  Tom  Dodd,  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  and  Clarence  Perry 
Cakes,  operating  director  of  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy. 

These  speakers  weren't  giving  an  inch  to 
Khrushchev.  Nor  were  the  various  seminar 
participants,  who  Included  such  long-term 
students  of  oommunlam  as  Dr.  Stefan  T. 
Possony  of  Stanford  University's  Hoover  In- 
li^ltute.  Professors  Anthony  T.  Botiscaren  of 
LeMojme  University  and  Gerhart  Nlemeyer  of 
Notre  Dame,  Dr.  Robert  Morris,  former 
mxinlclpal  Judge  of  New  Tork  City,  and  John 
M.  Fisher,  president  of  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy. 

The  seminar  participants  at  Tampa  were 
gratified  to  note  that  high  school  coarsea  on 
the  natiire  of  communism  were  proliferating 
throughout  the  land.  More  lm|>ortant,  the 
Idea  that  such  courses  should  be  taught 
from  a  standpoint  of  sterile  neutrality  has 
been  diminishing.  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  New  Tork  have  psseed  State 
laws  making  It  either  mandatory  or  permle- 
slve  to  teach  about  coaununlam  In  the 
schools. 
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8BRVICS     BDILDING6— 
WAR  DAMACHS 

CLAIMS— CX>MFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FULCRKIBr.  Mr.  Presidait.  I 
■ohmtt  •  rep  nrt  of  the  oommittee  of  oon- 
f  erenee  on  t  le  dtagreelnc  ▼otes  of  the 
two  Hooaee  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  th  >  un  (H  Jt  9207)  to  amend 


PRBSEDBNT.    The  report 
for  the  information  of  the 


3ertlce  Buildings  Act.  1926. 
B  additional  appropriationA, 
and  f  or  othei  purposea  I  ask  unanimous 
fiWMent  for  tpe  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  VICE 
win  be  read 
Senate. 

The  leglslakhre  clerk  read  the  report. 

CFw  conf  e  enee  report,  see  House  pro- 
wwdliigs  of  July  21.  1963.  p.  13623.  Cow- 
onssioifsz.  RSC^KD.) 

The  VIC?E  PRESmSNT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  tbe  present  consideration  of 
ther^Dort? 

There  bein  i  no  objeeticm.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  onsider  the  report 

Mr.  FDLBI IQHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  <  ommlttee  on  the  foreign 
building  aut  lorlzation  bill.  HJL  5207. 
has  reached  igreement  on  amendments 
to  Public  Lav  67-«16.  the  so-called  Phll- 
ippiae  war  da  nage  claims  bill  passed  last 
Tear.  Proris  ons  relatinc  to  the  foreign 
buil^^ast  Mriaatlcp  were  not  in  dis- 
^CMBieBt  be  ween  the  two  Wft^sps, 

Tlie  deman  I  for  revision  of  the  Philip- 
pine war  dan  lage  stemmed  ttata  dlaclo- 
sures  developi  d  during  the  F^weign  Rela- 
tions Commit  lee's  study  oti  acthlties  of 
nondlplomatlt  agents  of  foreign  princi- 
pals. The  h»rtnci  of  our  committee 
show  that  the  drtf«  both  here  and  In  the 
Philippines  fr  last  year's  $73  million 
bfll  was  prcD  oted  in  large  part  by  lob- 
byists who  irapped  themselves  in  re- 
qwctabillty  a  their  former  empikiyment 
with  the  Phil  ppioe  War  Damage  Com- 
PlMton  but  1 1  fact  were  beli«  paid  to 
repieseui  son  b  «f  tbe  largest  daimants. 
In  the  wak  i  of  these  disclosures,  the 
Senate  voted  vn  two  separate  occasions 


to  change  the  form  of  the  1962  law  by 
having  the  $73  million  paid  directly  to 
the  Philippine  Qovemment  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  PhihpplBe  Oovemoiait 
covdd  receive  the  money  only  after  giv- 
ing assurance  to  the  Department  of  State 
that  none  of  the  money  would  be  naid 
to  the  lobbyists.  ^^ 

Conferees  of  the  other  body.  thoi«h 
In  agreement  that  some  change  had  to 
be  made  in  the  1962  law.  refused  to  con- 
sider payment  of  any  money  directly  to 
the  Philii^ine  Government. 

The  Job  of  the  conferees  was  to  find 
some  satisfactory  compromise  between 
thMe  two  positions.  I  believe  the  con- 
fttoMe  has  done  exactly  that,  and  I 
even  go  further  and  say  that  I  believe 
the  amendments  approved  in  conference 
are  in  some  ways  siiperior  to  the  amend- 
ments which  we  have  twice  presented  to 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

A  $25,000  limltaUon  has  been  placed 
on  an  amoimts  to  be  paid  directly  to 
claimants  by  the  UJ3.  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  This  means 
that  those  entitled,  imder  the  1962  legis- 
lation, up  to  $25,000  win  be  paid  In  fuU. 
Those  whose  payment  would  have  been 
above  $25,000  wiU  receive  $25,000  and  no 
more.  The  claimants  in  order  to  re- 
ceive such  payments  wlU  be  asked  to 
certify  that  they  wiU  not  pay  any  fee  to 
former  commissioners.  In  addition,  a 
penalty  provision  is  included  applicable 
to  an  those  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  The  claimants  will 
also  have  to  certify  that  the  payment 
they  receive  under  this  act  is  in  f  uU  and 
final  settlement  of  the  total  award  made 
by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion. 

In  the  cases  of  those  amounts  above 
$25,000.  the  VS.  Foreign  Claims  SetUe- 
ment  Commission  wlU  pay  the  claimant 
$25,000  and  transfer  the  remainder  of 
the  payment  due  him  under  the  1962 
•ot  to  a  medal  fund  in  the  UJS. 
Treasiiry. 

This  special  fund  is  to  be  used  for 
educational  exchanges  and  other  educa- 
tional programs  to  be  established  by 
agreement  between  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  the  niillpplnes. 

To  avoid  any  misapprehension  on  the 
score  that  use  of  this  special  fund  for 
educational  purposes  would  not  assist  the 
PhiUpplnes  in  Its  program  of  economic 
rehablUtatlon  and  development.  I  would 
like  to  devote  some  time  to  this  provi- 
sion of  the  amendment  "nie  special 
fund  would  be  available  not  only  for 
educational  exchange  but  for  other  edu- 
cational programs  to  the  mutual  interest 
of  the  PhiUpplnes  and  the  United  States. 

For  the  record.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  it  is  oar  intent  that  these  other 
educational  programs  should  be  broadly 
cmicelved.  Imaginative  in  scope,  and 
where  feasible,  linked  to  the  purposes  of 
the  original  Philippine  claims  legisla- 
tion. There  are  many  uses  for  the  me- 
dal fund,  such  as  increased  school  con- 
struction, assistance  to  teachers'  salaries, 
providing  training,  salaries,  and  equ4?- 
ment  for  eommnnity  development  me- 
dalists, and  to  provide  support  for  the 
youth  movement  which  has  a  high  edu- 
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cational  and  training  quotient  to  it 
Tbe  ftand  could  be  drawn  on  to  support 
training  of  vocational  and  spedallsts  in 
other  fields  and  for  agricultural  exten- 
sion work  aBKmg  farmers. 

That  part  of  the  orlgli^a  $73  mmion 
aiwopriatlon  which  reniains  after  aU 
approved  payments  are  made  to  the 
ebdmants  and  the  special  fund  wiU  re- 
vert to  the  U A  Tl-easnry. 

The  results  of  these  amendments  wlU 
I  believe,  be  as  foUows: 

With  remeet  to  the  claimants  ahnost 
an  of  them  under  the  1962  legislation— 
9.6  percent  according  to  flgiues  supplied 
by  the  UJ8.  Treasury  Department  wlU 
receive  their  payments  as  contempUUed 
by  last  year's  bm.  This  wUI  take  an  esti- 
mated $30  to  $40  mllUon.  The  large 
dalmants  with  amounts  due  them  ex- 
ceeding $25,000—287  out  of  86.000— will 
receive  only  $25,000. 

With  respect  to  the  PhlUppine  Qov- 
emment. It  win  benefit  from  an  esti- 
mated $20  to  $30  miUlon  to  be  used  for 
educational  exchanges  and  prdgrams  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  the  PhiUpplnes  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  amount  that  was  to  revert 
to  the  Treasury  under  the  1962  act.  be  It 
$2  mllUon  or  $20  mllUon,  wUl  also  revert 
under  the  conference  compromise. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  on  this  particular 
point,  there  is  no  difference,  in  effect,  In 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  would  be  paid 
out  under  the  authority  of  the  existing 
law.  We  beUeve  It  is  retained  Just  as  it 
now  is. 

Mr.  President,  a  questionable  law  that 
passed  under  questionable  drcumstances, 
and  that  might  have  provided  large  wlnd- 
faU  payments  to  a  relatively  few  claim- 
ants and  steady  income  for  the  lobbyists 
who  promoted  it,  has  been  amended.  By 
the  amendments  we  are  revising  that  law 
and  at  the  same  time  honoring  our  com- 
mitment of  last  year  to  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  PhiUpplnes.  I  be- 
Ueve we  have  eliminated  the  windfalls 
and  the  tobbyists*  fees,  and  in  their  place 
provided  a  new  fund  that  win  truly  bene- 
fit the  PhlUppine  people. 

I  offer  my  thanks  to  my  feUow  Sen- 
ate conferees  and  to  our  coUeagues  from 
the  other  body  who  have  diligently 
sought  a  solution  to  this  particular 
problem.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
predadon  to  the  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  contributed 
materially  to  the  solution. 

The  compromise  we  offer  the  Senate 
today  is  corrective  legislation  which,  I 
beUeve.  the  Senate  should  approve. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  srleld? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  record  I  would  Uke  to  ask  several 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Arkuisas 
which  I  beUeve  win  help  to  dear  up  the 
situation.  I  do  this  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation which  has  reached  me  from 
the  PhUlpplne  Islands.  Is  it  correct  to 
■»y  that  the  conference  report  In  Its 
present  form  would  enooonter  opposition 
from  the  Qovemment  of  the  Philip- 
pines?  

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.    I  read  an  account 
In  the  press  attributed  to  the  President 
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of  the  PhiUpplnes  expressing  some  dis- 
approval of  the  conference  reiiort. 
However^  that  account  alao  contained 
statements  which  I  beUeve  Indicated 
that  the  President  of  the  PhiUpplnes  did 
not  fully  imderstand  the  significance  of 
the  c(»npromise. 

For  example,  the  present  compromise 
does  not  diminish  the  amount  of  money 
that  win  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury either  to  the  claimants  or  to  the 
Philippine  Qovemment  from  the 
amoimt  which  would  be  paid  under  ex- 
isting law.  There  is  some  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  certain  people  In  the 
PhiUpplnes.  I  beUeve  this  Is  under- 
standable, since  this  matter  arose  from 
a  compromise  between  the  Senate  wad 
the  House.  However,  the  total  amount 
which  would  be  paid  imder  existing  law 
Is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  the 
claims  as  ascertained  by  the  Commis- 
sion. This  total  amount  wlU  be  paid 
first  to  the  $25,000  claimants,  and  then 
the  balance  win  be  paid  Into  the  special 
fund. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  Is 
any  difference.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  United  States  wiU  renege  under 
the  compromise  as  compared  with  last 
year's  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator stated  that  there  Is  a  ceiling  of 
$25.000  on  each  claim.    Is  tJiat  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  surplus  In 
the  special  fund  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  the 
treasury  of  the  RepubUc  of  the  PhiUp- 
plnes?  

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  As  I  understand, 
It  Is  in  the  Treasury,  in  funds  already 
appropriated.  Upon  agreement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Philippines,  it  wlU  Im- 
mediately be  transferred  to  the  Bank  of 
the  PhiUpplnes  or  to  the  treasury  of  the 
PhiUm>lnes,  In  accordance  with  that 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  last  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  would  be 
the  prospect  of  reinstltuting  the  so- 
caUed  Fulbright  formula,  according  to 
which  the  surplus  would  be  placed  In  a 
special  fund  voider  the  control  of  the 
niiUpplne  Government,  as  originally 
proposed  by  the  Senator  who  Is  present- 
ing the  conference  report,  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
such  fund  to  be  used  for  economic  and 
social  development,  including  education- 
al projects,  farm  reforms,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  There  have  been 
three  conferences  with  the  House,  and 
the  Housfe  conferees  were  adamant  In 
their  attitude.  There  was  no  agreement 
in  the  last  conference.  I  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  agreement  on  that  point  I  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Tliat  is 
what  sometimes  happens.  I  consider 
that  under  the  compromise  a  substan- 
tial amount  wUl  go  to  projects  agreed 
upon  by  the  President  of  the  PhUlpphua 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  projects  are  In  the  areas  I  men- 
tioned,   of    educational    Improvements, 


and  vocational  education,  and  training 
of  teachers. 

This  compromise  fully  measures  up 
to  the  original  objective  of  the  rduMU- 
tation  of  the  PhlUppine  eccmomy,  be- 
cause this  Is  an  Integral  part  of  any  such 
rehablUtatlon  program.  This  part  of 
the  blU  Is  entirely  consistent  witti  the 
original  purpose  of  the  RehablUtatlon 
Act  of  1946.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can 
be  any  legitimate  complaint  that  this  is 
a  departure  from  the  original  objective. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Even  though  the 
formula  known  as  the  Fulbright  formula 
has  been  displaced  by  other  language? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  formula  that  the  Senate  had 
adopted,  but  we  were  confronted  with 
the  views  of  the  Members  of  the  other 
body,  and  they  would  not  accept  our 
view.  This  is  the  best  compromise  that 
could  be  arrived  at. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  i^reeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  RUSSELL 
AT  FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRA- 
TION AT  JASPER.  QA..  1963 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rscoro  some  remarks  I 
made  in  the  beautiful  Uttle  d^  of  Jas- 
per. Ga..  in  the  mountains  of  north 
Georgia,  to  a  group  of  people  who  had 
gathered  to  commemorate  the  Fourth 
of  July.  IndQ>endence  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  foUows: 

Remarks  or  SsNAToa  BicaAso  B.  Rxtbskll  at 
FoprrH  or  Jux,t  Cb.kbkatzoiv,  Jaspxk,  Oa., 
1063 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  commem- 
orate one  of  tbe  most  sigolflcant  incidents 
of  all  human  history.  This  is  American  In- 
dependence Day,  the  birthday  of  the  greatest, 
the  richest,  the  most  powerful  Nation  of  the 
earth. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  we  do  not  take  this 
day  and  the  event  It  commemorates  as  seri- 
ously as  we  should,  liany  seemingly  con- 
sider It  only  as  a  paid  holiday.  Miiif^img  of 
fine  Americans  have  no  roots  that  ran  back 
to  July  4,  1770,  and  must  nauster  their  en- 
thusiasm solely  from  the  history  book.  I  am 
sure  that  In  this  audience  there  are  many 
who  have  had  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth  many  of  the  legends  of  that  thriiHng 
period  and  can  remember  many  stories  that 
they  heard  In  childhood  from  the  old  folks 
about  the  experiences  and  achievements  of 
those  of  their  blood. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  the  world's  greatest 
living  statesman,  said  of  the  event  we  cele- 
brate that  "Tlie  great  ivlndples  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man  which  are  the  Jdnt 
Inheritance  oC  the  »ngiuh-«p»«irii^j  wtwld 
and  which  through  **»g"fi  Carta,  the  Bill  at 
Rights,  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  Jury  aiul  the 
Bngllsh  common  law  find  their  most  famous 
expression  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." 

The  Declaration  was  followed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  that  written  charter  of  our  liberties, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  An- 
other outstanding  Englishman,  one  of 
Churchill^  predeceesors.  Sir  William  Glad- 
stone, said  of  our  Constitution  that  It  was 
the  most  remarkable  document  produced  by 
the  human  Intellect  at  a  single  stroke. 

We  take  great  pride  In  these  two  docu- 
ments, but  let  tu  never  forget  that  the  elo- 


quent words  of  the  writers  only  found  vital- 
ity when  fertilized  by  the  blood  of  the 
fighters. 

It  Is  apiMX^Mrlate  that  we  meet  on  July 
Fourth  In.  the  city  of  Jasper  and'ln  the  coun- 
ty of  Pickens,  for  these  were  the  names  of 
two  of  the  notable  heroes  of  our  successful 
Revolution. 

William  Jasper  enlisted  In  a  regiment  of 
the  Continental  line  and  was  assigned  to  the 
defense  of  Fort  Moultrie  In  Charleston  Har- 
bor. During  the  fierce  bombardment  by  the 
British  yieet  In  June  1778,  the  flag  was  shot 
from  Its  staff.  Jasper.  In  the  face  of  deadly 
fire,  attached  the  flag  to  a  cannon  sponge 
staff  and  finally  remounted  It  upon  the 
ramparts  of  the  fort. 

For  this  act  of  outstanding  bravery,  he 
was  presented  with  a  sword  and  offered  a 
c<Hnmlaslon.  He  declined  the  commission  to 
accept  a  dangerous  assignment  as  a  scout. 

He  died  a  hero's  death  while  planting  the 
colors  of  his  regiment  upon  Spring  Hill  re- 
doubt In  the  ill-fated  assault  on  Savannah 
by  Fteneh  and  American  forces  under 
D'Estaing  and  Unooln  in  177B. 

Andrew  Pickens  was  one  of  the  great 
partisan  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  who  so 
inspired  the  confidence  of  the  people  that 
he  was  always  able  to  raise  considerable 
forces.  His  greatest  victory  occurred  when 
the  patriots  \mder  his  command  and  that  of 
Col.  John  Clark  destroyed  the  British  and 
Tory  Army  under  Colonel  Boyd  at  Kettle 
Creek  in  ViTllkes  County,  Oa. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  Into  greater  detail 
of  the  7-year  night  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
which  gave  force  and  effect  to  American  free- 
dom. No  two  soldiers  more  truly  symbolise 
the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  than  Sgt.  Wll- 
Ueon  Jasper  and  Oen.  Andrew  Pickens. 

Our  Nation  is  less  than  aoo  years  old  and 
two  centurtee  are  but  a  breath  In  the  story 
ot  the  human  family.  In  that  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  13  weak  and  struggling 
colonies  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board have  crossed  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific,  accepted  Ebwail  and  Alaska  Into 
the  sisterhood  of  States  and  developed  into 
a  greater  and  more  powerful  Nation  than 
pictured  In  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most 
optimistic  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

The  United  States  withstood  tbe  shock  of 
the  greatest  and  most  destructive  fratricidal 
strife  of  history,  a  war  that  left  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation  In  ashes  and  desolation  with 
the  finest  of  Its  hiunan  seed  com  bxiried  on 
a  hundred  fields  of  battle.  We  have  emerged 
triumphant  from  a  number  of  other  wars. 
Including  two  great  world  conflicts.  As  the 
predominant  factor  in  bringing  vlctmy  we 
have  been  Inescapably  cast  in  the  role  of 
world  leadership.  We  have  survived  and 
made  progress  despite  the  truth  In  WUl 
Rogers'  homespim  statement  that  the  United 
States  "Has  never  lost  a  war  nor  won  a  con- 
ference." 

We  have  withstood  the  effects  of  our  own 
folly  in  scattering  our  national  wealth  and 
resources  recklessly  about  the  earth,  though 
this  largess  has  placed  us  at  the  mercy  of 
our  beneficiaries  who  hold  enough  dollar 
credits  to  deplete  Fort  Knox  of  gold  and  to 
deprive  ova  paper  currency  of  the  support 
of  any  preciotis  metal. 

Providence  has  Indeed  been  good  to  us. 
By  adhering  to  otir  Constitution  and  the 
principles  of  morality  and  honesty  of  our 
Foimders.  we  have  created  on  earth  a  new 
way  of  life.  Call  it  what  you  pleaae — the 
free  enterprise  system,  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem, or  the  American  way  of  life — it  has 
generated  a  dynamic  force  that  has  moved 
life  on  this  earth  forward  further  in  the  180 
years  of  our  existence  than  it  had  ever 
moved  In  any  other  2,000  years. 

It  has  given  us  a  clvlUsation  which  has 
aU  but  abolished  poverty  and  enables  6  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  the  earth  to  own  more 
aut4»nobile8,  television  sets,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  other  laborsavlng  and  pleasure 
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government.  An  insatiable  Central  Govern- 
ment places  the  hand  of  Federal  power  on 
nearly  every  activity  of  man  and  would  con- 
centrate all  control  over  the  dally  lives 
actions,  movements  and  property  rights  of 
our  people  in  a  giganUc.  Impersonal,  mono- 
lithic, centralized  government  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  danger  which 
confronts  the  freedoms  won  by  the  sword 
and  safeguarded  by  the  Constitution  is  in 
the  acceptance  by  the  American  people  of 
the  constantly  reiterated  suggestion  that 
they  can  get  something  for  nothing  if  they 
will  only  place  aU  of  their  liberties  and  all 
that  they  have  in  one  pair  of  hands. 

On  this  day  above  all  others,  let  us  review 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  The  shores  of  his- 
tory are  Uttered  with  the  wreckage  of  states 
tbat  achiei^ed  greatness  but  were  destroyed 
when  the  people  listened  to  the  siren  song 
of  those— often  well  Intentioned— who  told 
them  they  were  better  custodians  of  the 
rights,  liberties  and  property  of  the  people 
than  the  people  themselves. 
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BILL  TO  OCSTSOT  SIGHTS 

We  have  today  pending  in  Washington  a 
bill  masquerading  under  the  false  title  of 
civU  rights  which,  if  enacted,  would  destroy 
innumerable  rights  that  we  enjoy  only  be- 
aiuse  heroes  of  the  past  were  willing  to  shed 
their  blood  to  secure  them. 

»>nTV"!.'?^l."5*  P*™"  ™«  *o  <**»'  ^th  this 
bill  in  detaU,  but  I  will  discuss  one  or  two  of 
its  most  evil  features. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  levels  an  all  but 
mortal  blow  at  the  right  of  a  man  who  owns 
^perty  to  decide  how  that  property  shall 
ne  used.  Under  the  definition  of  clvU  rlghta 
in  the  blU  proposed  by  the  President,  no  per- 
son operating  a  business,  whether  large  or 
sm^  would  have  any  right  to  select  those 
that  he  will  invite  to  do  business  with  him 
In  the  name  of  equality,  this  bill  would  give 
to  one  person  the  right  to  compel  another 
to  do  business  with  him  against  his  will  I 
challenge  anyone  to  find  any  equaUty  in  such 
a  situation. 

TV)  break  it  down  into  simple  terms,  the 
President's  bill  defines  civil  rights  as  requir- 
ing the  owner  of  a  small  cafe  to  take  down 
his  sign,  "we  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  serv- 
ice to  anyone,"  and  accept  all  comers  imless 
he  U  to  be  subjected  to  the  harsh  penalties 
of  Federal  power. 

This  distorted  concept  of  equality  means 
that,  if  you  are  a  barber  or  operate  a  beauty 
shop,  you  have  no  right  to  invite  those  you 
wish  to  receive  as  ciistomers  but,  while  you 
are  denied  that  right,  any  person  may  pre- 
sent himself  and  demand  that  you  cut  his 
hair  or  administer  a  beauty  treatment. 

Under  the  President's  bUl,  the  operator  of 
a  motion  plcttire  show,  a  motel,  a  hotel  or  a 
swimming  pool  mxist  completely  integrate  on 
the  desire  of  any  person  who  presents  him- 
self despite  the  policies  of  the  business  that 
has  been  buUt  through  the  efforts  of  an  in- 
dividual and  has  succeeded  through  his  In- 
genuity. 

Under  this  misnamed  bill  everyone  operat- 
ing a  business  would  Uve  in  constant  fear 
of  the  Attorney  General,  the  FBI,  the 
himdreds  of  U.S.  marshals  under  his  com- 
mand and.  Indeed,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  if  necessary,  who  might  de- 
scend upon  your  premises  to  compel  you  to 
receive  unwanted  customers  without  regard 
to  the  effect  upon  property  rights  or  your 
livelihood. 

Instead  of  this  being  a  civil  rights  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  threatened  crime  against  the 
whole  philosophy  of  liberty  for  which  our 
Government  stands.  In  the  dtrk  days  of  the 
Reconstruction,  such  a  bill  was  passed  to 
punish  the  South,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  it  imconstitutional  in  1873. 

Also  mind  that  in  July  1959,  the  UjS.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Foiu-th  Clrcvilt  held  that 
a  person  "(^>erating  a  private  restaurant  was 
at  liberty  to  deal  with  such  persons  as  he 


might  select  and  that  the  conunerce  clause 
and  the  18th  and  14th  amendments  of  the 
^^<i«nl  Constitution  did  not  operate  to  pre- 
vent proprietors  from  excluding  Negroes." 

But  law  and  justice  seem  to  mean  nothing 
when  votes  are  scented. 

AU  of  us  understand  how  even  those  in 
high  position  feel  called  upbn  to  pUy  poll- 
tics  at  times,  but  I  assert  that  the  adminis- 
tration In  this  case  has  gone  beyond  any 
reasonable  bounds. 

When  white  citizens  protest  against  the 
Supreme  Covirt  decision  in  this  school  cases 
they  are  Immediately  told  that  those  deci- 
sions are  "the  law  of  the  land"  and  that, 
if  they  protest  too  vigorously  or  violently! 
the  armed  might  of  the  United  States  will 
be  summoned  to  subdue  them.  Our  Negro 
citizens,  who  are  conducting  daily  demon- 
strations against  the  "law  of  the  land"  as 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
CivU  rights  cases  in  1883,  are  encouraged  to 
Increase  the  niunber  and  violence  of  their 
demonstrations  by  the  beUef  that  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  FBI,  the  hundreds  of 
U3.  marshals,  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  wUl  protect  them  in  their 
actions.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
cites  these  demonstrations  as  reasons  for  a 
legislative  stampede  to  change  this  "law  of 
the  land."  He  solemnly  presents  that  all 
this  is  done  in  the  name  of  American  equality 
and  Justice. 

THZ   OENOCmX   PROVISION 

The  genocide  clause  of  the  bUl  which 
would  permit  the  President  or  one  of  his  ap- 
pointees, if  they  decided  that  there  was  any 
discrimination  in  one  case,  to  withhold  the 
payment  of  veterans  benefits,  social  security 
payments,  aid  to  dependent  chUdren,  to  the 
blind,  to  the  old  and  helpless  within  an  en- 
tire State  Is  the  most  Inhuman  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  in  legislation  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic. 

For  studied  cruelty,  this  genocide  clause 
goes  beyond  the  plans  devised  by  Charles 
Sumner  and  Thad  Stevens  in  the  days  of 
Reconstruction.  They  only  proposed  to 
shoot  the  able-bodied  men  who  had  borne 
arms  or  had  participated  in  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States.  The  genocide 
provision  of  the  administration's  bill  could 
make  certain  the  starvation  of  the  old.  the 
sick,  the  blind,  dependent  children,  the  war 
veteran  with  the  scars  on  his  body  received 
in  defending  his  country  and  could  even 
deny  social  security  benefits  to  those  who 
had  contributed  to  the  fund  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Lest  I  am  charged  with  extreme  state- 
ments, I  would  point  out  that  this  construc- 
tion was  placed  upon  this  provision  by  the 
President  himself  when  the  sadistic  group 
called  the  ClvU  Rights  Conunission  recom- 
mended that  he  withhold  aU  Federal  pro- 
grams from  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  quote 
from  the  President's  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  this  group  under  date  of  April  19  of  this 
year: 

"Another  dlfllculty  Is  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  withholding  of  funds  would 
serve  to  further  disadvantage  those  that  I 
know  the  Commission  would  want  to  aid. 
For  example,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Negroes  in  Mississippi  receive  social  security, 
veterans,  welfare,  school  lunch  and  other 
benefits  firom  Federal  programs — any  elim- 
ination or  reduction  of  such  programs  ob- 
vlotisly  would  faU  alike  on  all  within  the 
State  and  in  some  programs  perhaps  even 
more  heavUy  upon  Negroes." 

The  President  Inferred  in  this  letter  that 
he  might  withhold  these  fimds  but  for  the 
adverse  effect  it  might  have  on  the  Negroes 
m  Mississippi.  However,  in  a  press  confer- 
ence on  the  same  day,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  on  his  appearance  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Bditors.  he 
made  this  statement: 

"I  don't  have  the  power  to  cut  off  the  aid 
in    the  way  proposed   by  the   ClvU   Righto 
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Commission  and  I  would  think  that  it  would 
probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  kind  of  power." 

What  caused  him  to  change  his  mind  be- 
tween his  constitutionally  correct  position 
of  April  19  and  his  abominable  civU  rights 
message  of  June  19? 

Let  us  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  around 
the  President's  about-face  by  assuming  that 
this  IB  the  part  of  the  Presidents'  message 
that  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powkll 
claims  to  have  written  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  frantic  haste  to  pass  the  bUl. 
did  not  realize  the  inconsistency  of  his  posi- 
tion. 

EXCESS  POWER  VESTED  IN  ATTORNEY  GENXBAL 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  disctiss  in  de- 
taU  other  vicious  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's biU.  I  wiU  say  in  passing  that  it 
proposes  to  vest  in  the  President's  brother. 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
an  appointive  officer,  greater  powers  over 
the  lives  of  our  people  than  have  ever  been 
possessed  by  any  President  heretofore.  It 
would  empower  him  to  assemble  a  veritable 
army  of  lawyers  to  bring  suite  at  his  dis- 
cretion in  any  school  case. 

The  President  said  Jokingly  that  he  ap- 
pointed his  brother  to  be  Attorney  General 
In  order  that  he  might  get  on-the- Job-train- 
ing. It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
President's  brother  is  his  political  right  arm 
and  considers  every  problem  under  the  mag- 
nifying glass  of  raw  political  power  and  ite 
use. 

I  have  never  known  any  elective  official, 
much  less  an  appointed  bureaucrat  that  I 
would  trust  with  such  power  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  date  has  certainly  not  dem- 
onstrated any  unusual  qualities  that  would 
entltie  him  to  be  the  first  appointed  official 
to  be  vested  with  powers  over  our  people  that 
are  more  far-reaching  than  any  that  history 
has  known  since  the  suppression  of  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  right  of  kings. 

This  bill  is  ten  times  a  greater  provocation 
than  that  offered  the  South  before  our  fore- 
bears undertook  to  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  in  the  1860's. 

We  will  not  repeat  the  mistake  of  our 
Fathers  by  undertaking  to  secede  for  two 
reasons — one  practical,  the  other  sentimen- 
tal. As  for  the  practical  reason,  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  still  outnumbers  us  about  5  to  1 
snd  we  found  out  through  bitter  experience 
that  one  Southerner  could  not  whip  five 
Yankees.  In  addition,  this  time  the  Feds 
have  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  best  reason  is  that  Southerners  have 
contributed  to  the  majestic  growth  of  thU 
country  by  our  toU  and  genius  and  to  Ito 
preservation  by  shedding  our  blood  when- 
ever caUed  upon  to  defend  this  land.  It  is 
our  country  in  more  vrajrs  than  one  and  we 
win  strive  to  preserve  it. 

So  let  us  pray  that  we  may  face  these  in- 
ternal attacks  upon  our  system  with  the 
resolution  and  coiirage  that  Inspired  William 
Jasper  and  Andrew  Pickens. 

As  one  of  your  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. I  propKjse  to  fight  these  outrageous 
measures  with  all  of  the  power  of  my  being. 
If  we  are  overwhelmed,  you  wlU  find  me  In 
the  last  ditch. 

Let  us  Invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Su- 
preme Guardian  that  has  looked  after  us 
thus  far  along  the  road  with  the  prayer 
that  He  will  see  us  through  this  danger  as 
in  times  past  when  our  fathers  sought  guid- 
ance on  bended  knees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
have  just  returned  from  Atlanta.  Oa.. 
where  I  attended  some  meetings  yes- 
terday. There  I  foimd  the  people  of 
the  great  State  of  Georgia,  which  the 
Senator  represents  in  part  in  the  Sen- 
ate, completely  together  in  the  sentiment 
which  he  expressed  in  the  speech  he  de- 


'  livered  there.  If  I  were  he  I  would  fed 
that  the  State  was  standing  completely 
imdivlded  with  respect  to  the  position  he 
took.  I  congratulate  him  upon  that  fact. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Florida.  However, 
I  believe  I  can  point  to  a  number  of  places 
where  his  generous  statement^  would 
not  completely  apply  within  the  State. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SERVICE  OF  HON. 
ROBERT  F.  SIKES.  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
FLORIDA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Florida  delegation  in  Congress  pays 
honor  to  one  of  its  Members  who  has 
served  the  people  of  our  State  and  the 
Nation  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  any  other  Member  since 
Florida  became  a  State. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress Hon.  Robert  F.  Sikes,  affection- 
ately known  as  Bob  Sikes  to  his  legions 
of  friends,  began  his  12th  term  in  the 
House.  This  breaks  a  45-year  record 
established  in  1917  by  Representative 
Stephen  M.  Sparkman  who  retired  from 
the  House  after  11  terms — 22  years  of 
service. 

Bob  Sikes  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1940  from  the  then  Third  Florida  District 
when  the  State  had  only  five  seats  in  the 
House.  The  district  comprised  16  north- 
west Florida  counties  until  this  year 
when  redistricting  placed  8  of  them  in  a 
newly  created  district  and  changed  the 
Sikes  district  from  No.  3  to  No.  1. 

Born  in  Isabella.  Ga..  in  1906.  Bob 
SiKKS  was  reared  on  a  farm  near 
Sylvester.  Ga.  He  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  where  he  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  agriculture 
in  1927.  He  then  went  to  the  University 
of  Florida  on  a  fellowship  and  earned 
his  masters  degree  in  1929. 

That  he  saw  greener  pastures  in  the 
Sunshine  State  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  for  Georgians  as  many  of  our 
finest  citizens  today  can  be  traced  as  im- 
migrants from  old  mother  Georgia. 

Upon  graduation,  from  the  University 
of  Florida,  Bob  entered  the  weekly  news- 
paper field  in  west  Florida  and  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  hard-hitting,  pro- 
gressive publisher.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Press  Association  in 
1937. 

Politics  attracted  him  and  in  1936  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  legislature.  He 
was  reelected  in  1938.  thus,  serving  in 
the  1937  and  1939  sessions.  This  experi- 
ence served  him  well  in  his  campaign  for 
Congress  in  1940  and  throughout  his  more 
than  22  years  tenure  in  the  House. 

After  being  assigned  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  2  years,  the  Con- 
gressman moved  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  where  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  6  years  before  gaining  a  seat  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  of 
which  he  is  still  a  member. 

Bob  Sikks'  long  service  in  the  House 
has  been  marked  by  his  vigorous,  pro- 
gressive advocacy  of  legislative  matters 
which  he  felt  best  served  the  interests  of 
his  constituency  and  the  Nation.  His 
close  attention  to  the  needs  and  desires 


of  his  people  has  made  his  name  a  by- 
word among  them.  As  the  dean  of  the 
Florida  delegation  he  is  a  leader  of  great 
ability  who  is  depended  upon  for  many 
things  whether  they  affect  his  district  or 
not.  His  cooperation  and  assistance  are 
always  available. 

Through  his  great  capability,  out- 
standing accomplishments,  and  warm 
personality  Bob  Sikes  has  endeared  him- 
self not  only  to  the  people  he  represents, 
who  reelect  him  term  after  term,  but  to 
his  colleagues  in  Congress  and  legions 
of  friends  and  admirers  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  need  more  public 
servants  like  him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  remarks  of 
my  able  and  distinguished  colleague  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  outstanding  record 
of  Congressman  Bob  Sikes.  It  seems 
only  fitting  this  afternoon  for  me  to  Join 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
the  recent  d^mpUshment  of  my  dear 
and  longtime  fk^^*  Representative  Bob 
Sikes,  the  respected  dean  of  the  Florida 
congressional  delegation. 

Now  in  his  12th  term  of  office,  Repre- 
sentative SncES  holds  the  record  for 
length  of  service  by  a  Floridian  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Presently 
only  29  of  his  colleagues  have  served  their 
constituents  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Certainly  none  has  been  more  faithful  in 
the  representation  of  his  constituents. 

Representative  Sikes,  a  dynamic  news- 
paperman from  northwest  Florida,  was 
first  elected  to  the  77th  Congress.  Since 
coming  to  Washington  over  22  years  ago 
he  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  the 
Rorida  delegation  in  the  House  from  5  to 
12  Members.  He  became  dean  of  our 
delegation  in  1951. 

During  his  first  8  years  in  Congress, 
Representative  SncEs  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services  Committees.  Since  1948  he  has 
built  an  enviable  record  of  accomplish- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations  Committee.  Undoubtedly  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  him  during 
joint  conferences  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees. 

While  Representative  Sikxs  is  best 
known  for  his  numerous  contributions  to 
military  preparedness,  he  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  many  constructive  measures 
in  the  field  of  conservation  and  social  se- 
curity. Floridians  are  acutely  aware  of 
his  continuing  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  waterways.  His  resent  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  vitally  important  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  are  particularly 
commendable. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  this  afternoon  to 
Representative  Sixes'  23  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  district,  his  State  and 
his  Nation.  His  record  for  length  of  serv- 
ice by  a  Florida  Representative  is  an  out- 
standing achievement.  Representative 
Sikss  has  worked  long  and  hard  for 
Florida  and  we  are  Justly  proud  of  him. 


I 
I 


A  STRATEGY  OF  PEACE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  years  since  experimentation  with 
the  atom  bomb  began,  in  the  years  since 
Madame    Curie    first    noted    incurable 
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her  hand  after  she  had  been 
handling  rai  ium,  in  the  years  since  the 
dlsflsuratlon  of  the  maidens  of  Hiro- 
shima and  nice  March  1, 1954,  when  we 
tested  our  t  rst  hydrogen  bomb  in  the 
Pacific,  ther  !  has  been  growing  concern 
and  grave  d  scussion  of  the  sinister  im- 
pact of  rad  aticm  from  nuclear  explo- 
sions on  hui  lan  health,  particularly  on 
the  health  ai^  growth  of  young  children 
generations. 
There  is  c  o  longer  any  doubt  of  the 
danger  of  n  diation  to  mankind.  Sci- 
entists may  (  iffer  over  the  degree  of  the 
risk,  but  as  t)}  the  existence  of  the  peril, 


July  9 


doubt  has  va  lished 


Since  man 


nuclear  expk  sion  unlooses  cosmic  forces 
which  spreu  mysterious  but  fatal  radi- 
ation pwticli  s  throughout  the  world. 

The  two  gr  >atest  perils  to  health  which 
have  l)een  idmtifled  as  consequences  of 
cancer  and  genetic  damage, 
bringing  poisible  increases  in  future 
births  of  def<  ctive  human  children. 

Mr.  Presldi  nt,  you  and  I  and  aU  of  us 
have  read  w  th  increasing  concern  the 
reports  of  scjentists  that  come  from  aU 
centers  of  the  world  with 
increasing  eiiphasis  and  further  proof 
of  the  dangei{s  inherent  in  each  series  of 
nuclear  tests. 

This  is  my  first  utterance  on  the  sub- 
ject, even  the  ugh  I  have  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  8)  ne  Nuclear  Policy  Organi- 
zation, read  t  le  popular  material  as  well 
as  the  scieni  Ific  Journals,  and  listened 
to  eminent  tpeakers,  among  whom  I 
number  sevei  eiI  of  my  colleagues. 


I  have  hes 
because  I  am 


tated  to  speak  out  before 
a  lay  person.  I  have  not 
been  a  memter  of  a  Senate  committee 
where  testlmc  ny  has  been  presented,  and 
I  have  been  reluctant  to  enter  into  a 
debate  in  whi<  h  others  more  learned  than 


I  could  speak 
Last  week  I 


his  colony  in 
recent  visitor 
who  told  me 


tion    of 
Schweitzer  in 


throigh 


ObMrvations 
and  nature  of 
prooeases 
Is  harmfiilly 
Tbe  material 
concliuion  thai 
•zploalons 


whlci 


Note, 
place" — 

repreaenf 

Further 
Increase  this 


President 


Mr 

ther  into  the 
Schwdtser 

We  need  no 
of  failure 
efforts  to  obtain 
do  we  need  a 
of  such  failu^, 
eptak.  to  Ignit 
leading  towari 


has  cracked  the  atom,  each 


with  greater  authority, 
received  a  letter  from  the 


illustrious  Di.  Albert  Schweitzer  from 
3abon.  I  have  also  had  a 
'rom  the  Schweitzer  colony 
of  plans  to  celebrate  the 
60th  annivers  iry  of  the  founding  of  the 
colony.  Alth<  ugh  these  contacts  related 
to  different  s  ibjects  than  nuclear  test- 
ing, they  insp  red  me  to  reread  "Declara- 
Con^cience."  written  by  Dr. 
the  spring  of  1957. 


Li  that  document  the  doctor  said: 


on  the  distribution,  (M^gln. 

nfJlatlon  have  been  made.   The 

which  the  hun>an  body 

a  Tected   have  been   analyzed. 

ctflected  allows  us  to  draw  the 

radiation  resulting  from  the 

have  already  taken  place — 


'whi:h    have    already    taken 


d  mger   to   the   human   race. 

ezplos  ons   of    atomic    bombs   will 

d4nger  to  an  alarming  extent. 


issied 


thi,t 


,  we  are  now  6  years  fur- 
I  ktomic  age  than  when  Dr. 

that  warning. 

new  reminder  of  the  years 

have  scarred  all  past 

accord  at  Geneva.    Nor 

restatement  of  the  causes 

What  we  need  is  a 

meaningful  negotiations 

a  meaningful  trea^.    I, 


for  one,  glimpsed  such  a  spark  in  Presi- 
dent Kezmedy's  magnificent  address  on 
the  strategy  of  peace  at  American  Uni- 
versity on  June  10. 

In  that  speech  the  President  rededi- 
cated  himself  and  the  Nation  to  the 
task  of  concluding  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

The  President  said : 

The  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty — so  near 
and  yet  so  far — would  check  the  splrallng 
arms  race  In  one  of  Its  most  dangerous  areas. 
It  would  place  the  nuclear  powers  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  more  effectively  with  one  of  the 
greatest  hazards  which  man  faces  in  1963, 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  arms.  It 
would  Increase  our  security — it  would  de- 
crease the  prospects  of  war.  Surely  this  goal 
Is  sufficiently  Important  to  require  o\ir 
steady  pursuit,  yielding  neither  to  the  temp- 
tation to  give  up  the  whole  effort  nor  the 
temptation  to  give  up  our  insistence  on  vital 
and  responsible  safeguards. 

It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  urgent  mission 
that  the  President  will  dispatch  Under 
Secretary  of  State  AvereU  Harrlman,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  resource- 
ful American  diplomats  in  history,  to 
Moscow  in  mid-July  for  the  conduct  of 
discussions  "Icipking  toward  early  agree- 
ment on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty."  As  the  President  warned,  "our 
hopes  must  be  tempered  with  the  caution 
of  history,  but,"  he  added,  "with  our 
hopes  go  the  hopes  of  all  mankind." 

While  Under  Secretary  Harrlman  per- 
forms his  assigned  tasks  In  Moscow,  we 
have  a  significant,  if  lesser,  role  to  per- 
form here  at  home.  We  must  carry  to 
the  American  people  the  conviction  that 
the  risks  embodied  in  the  proposed 
nuclear  test  ban  are  far  less  critical 
than  the  risks  of  an  unchecked,  prohf cr- 
ating arms  race. 

Now,  each  succeeding  test  series  accel- 
erates the  radiation  pollution  of  our 
finite  atmosphere.  Now,  each  new  test 
imposes  one  more  severe  burden  upon 
an  already  strained  economy.  The 
present  serious  drain  on  our  gold  supply 
stems  primarily  from  oversea  defense 
requirements.  Part  of  the  lag  in  our 
economic  growth  can  be  traced  to  the 
priority  given  to  military  purpose  of  most 
of  oxu-  research  and  development  efforts. 
The  cost  of  government,  the  Increasing 
concentration  of  power  into  fewer  and 
fewer  companies,  and  the  growth  of  the 
national  debt — all  are  reflections  of  our 
determination  to  prevaU  in  the  endless 
contest  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  In 
the  absence  of  controls  and  agreements, 
there  will  be  in  this  contest  no  ninth 
inning,  no  closing  gun,  no  adjournment 
bell. 

While  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  deadlocked,  the  society  of 
nuclear  powers  threatens  constantly  to 
expand.  France  has  the  bomb.  A  suc- 
cessful Chinese  nuclear  test  is  imminent. 
Canada.  Israel.  Sweden,  Italy.  West 
Germany,  India.  Japan  and  Communist 
China  all  may  be  capable  of  developing 
nuclear  weapons  within  the  next  decade. 
Attainment  of  nuclear  status  by  these 
powers  win  doubtless  stimulate  their 
competitors  to  grasp  for  the  bomb— the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Czechoslovakia. 
Australia.  Belgium.  The  Netherlands  and 
the  more  advanced  Latin  American 
coimtries. 


These  are  the  risks  we  now  face.  But 
how  will  the  successful  conclusion  of  a 
test  ban  treaty  vlUate  these  risks?  And 
what  new  risks,  if  any.  will  a  test  ban 
engender? 

Obviously,  the  test  ban  agreement  will 
Inhibit  the  further  perfection  of  the 
nuclear  art  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
the  three  nuclear  powers  engaged  in  the 
negotiations.  Less  obviously,  agreement 
will  serve  to  ixihibit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.    How? 

Assuming  that  we  and  the  Russians 
were  totally  committed  to  a  worldwide 
moratorium  on  nuclear  tests,  doubtless 
our  concerted  influence,  backed  by  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  psychological  and 
even  the  threat  of  military  pressure, 
would  be  sufficient  to  dampen  the  nu- 
clear enthusiasm  of  the  lesser  powers. 
Moreover,  the  voluntary  cessation  of 
testing  by  the  miajor  powers  will  un- 
doubtedly relieve  internal  pressures 
within  nonnuclear  coimtries  to  "follow 
the  crowd"  into  the  nuclear  club — pres- 
sures now  generated  by  the  fear  of  being 
left  behind  as  a  second-class  power  in 
the  race  to  attain  nuclear  status. 

Nor  is  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests 
solely  an  end  in  itself.  Faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  treaty  terms  by  both  par- 
ties must  tend  to  nurtiu^  mutual  confi- 
dence. Mutual  confidence  can  lead  to 
further  agreement — agreement  not  to 
give  or  sell  nuclear  weapons  or  data  to 
nonnuclear  powers;  the  creation  of  de- 
nuclearized zones  in  Latin  America. 
Africa,  the  Middle  East;  halting  the  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material  for  use  in 
weapons;  negotiated  diminution  of  nu- 
clear stockpiles;  even  mutual  reductions 
in  nuclear  weapon  carriers,  missiles  and 
submarines. 

And  the  rain  of  radioactive  debris  will 
cease,  hopefully,  forever.  This  is  the 
promise  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  may 
fulfill.    Now.  what  are  the  risks? 

Security  against  secret  Soviet  testing 
Is  the  sole  protective  object  of  a  test  ban 
treaty.  Thus,  the  relevant  standard  by 
which  we  must  test  the  administration's 
proposed  test  ban  treaty  Is  not  whether 
our  position  now  contains  concessions 
as  compared  with  our  position  of  3.  5,  or 
10  years  ago.  but  whether  the  proposed 
treaty  mechanism,  in  light  of  1963  tech- 
nology, will  furnish  adequate  security 
against  any  significant  shift  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power. 

The  technical  fact  of  supreme  im- 
portance is  that  we  are  today  unques- 
tionably capable  of  detecting,  identify- 
ing, and  locating  most  nuclear  events 
from  our  stations  outside  t^e  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviets  are 
known  to  be  relatively  backward  in  the 
art  of  undergroimd  nuclear  testing. 

The  administration's  treaty  proposals 
do  not  in  the  least  contemplate  an 
abandonment  of  our  nuclear  research 
and  testing  apparatus.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  absolutely  clear  that  this  apparatus 
will  be  kept  in  total  readiness,  capable  of 
being  employed  Immediately  upon  the 
Identiflc&tlon  of  a  Soviet  breach  of  the 
test  treaty. 

Singly  the  threat  of  testing  by  the 
Soviet  Union  under  a  test  ban  treaty  will 
be  far  less  than  now,  when  the  Soviets 
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are  free  to  test  at  any  time  and  in  any 
dimension. 

The  potential  rewards  of  a  test  ban 
treaty  are  limitless,  the  risks  minimal. 
But  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the  pursuit 
of  a  test  ban  treaty  is  to  follow,  in  the 
words  of  the  President,  "a  strategy  of 
annihilation." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Give  the 
Nuclear  Talks  a  Chance."  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  10- 
16.  1963;  and  an  advertisement  entitled 
"Why  Business  Leaders  Want  a  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,"  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Joiimal  of  Jime  24, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tJie 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   Wall   Street   Journal.   June   24, 
1963] 

Wht  Bitsiness  Leaoiss  Want  a  Nucueak 
Test  Ban  Treatt 

Differences  of  opinion  In  a  democratic 
society,  such  as  ours,  are  normal  and  wel- 
come. 

On  one  subject,  Americans  can  have  no 
difference  of  opinion — that  the  security  of 
our  country  must  be  maintained  Intact, 
whatever  the  costs,  whatever  the  sacrifices 
each  of  us  may  be  called  upon  to  make. 

That  we  are  living  on  the  threshold  of 
peril  Is  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  life 
since  man  unlocked  the  secret  of  the  atom. 

In  the  past  decade,  our  country  has  spent 
$500  billion  for  our  defense  system  at  the 
rate  of  scnne  $50  billion  per  year.  Today,  our 
military  power  Is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Russians,  In  size,  diversification  and  sophis- 
tication. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  calculation  or 
accident  will  not  produce  a  nuclear  war  In 
which  mankind  will  perish. 

In  the  past  year,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  exercised  his  awesome 
responsibility  to  authorize  his  representa- 
tives to  negotiate  an  effective  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  U.B.SIt.  as  being  In  the  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  In  order 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  lest  by  1970  there  be  15,  20.  or  26 
nuclear  powers.  Instead  of  the  present  4. 
Nuclear  science  technology  Is  not  static  and 
the  present  monopoly  of  the  four  powers 
may  soon  be  broken.  Moreover,  wltfiout  a 
test  ban  treaty,  time  Is  on  the  side  of  the 
Russians,  permitting  them  to  move  forward 
to  close  the  gap  between  our  power  and 
theirs. 

There  can  be  no  challenge  to  the  unique 
knowledge  of  the  President  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  security  Interests  of  our  country. 

Those  who  oppose  a  test  ban  treaty,  base 
It  on  fear  lest  the  Russians  cheat,  even  If 
they  sign  a  treaty;  and  our  vulnerability 
if  they  do  so.  But  a  sober  appraisal  of  the 
realistic  situation  reveals  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  entrusting  or  exposing  Its  de- 
fenses to  the  mercy  of  any  other  country, 
with  or  without  a  treaty. 

Our  military  power  Is  In  no  wise  dimin- 
ished under  the  proposed  treaty.  Our  arms 
neither  Junked,  nor  reduced,  nor  enjoined 
from  reproduction. 

Our  monitoring  system  Is  certain  In  the 
atmosphere;  detection  techniques  In  outer 
space  can  detect  explosions  beyond  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles  away  from  the  earth.  In  only  one 
^rea — ^underground  testing,  of  minor  impor- 
tance militarily,  say  the  scientists — do  we 
require  U5.SJI.  cooperation  In  detection. 
And  even  there,  current  detection  systems 
have  almost  the  same  capability  as  a  sys- 
tem Inside  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  ova 
seismologlcal    advances    continue,    our    de- 


pendence   on    monitors    inside    the    Soviet 
Union  may  also  diminish. 

Our  research  on  new  weapons  continues 
to  the  last  point,  except  for  testing. 

And  what  we  are  enjoined  from  doing, 
so  are  the  Russians. 

Do  we  need  new  weapons  for  security? 
Our  present  arsenal  Is  superior  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  sufficient  to  destroy  every  vestl{^ 
of  life  125  times  over  In  2,000  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  world  (100,000  population  or 
over) . 

And  as  the  President  pointed  out  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1963:  "We  test  and  test  and  finally 
get  weapons  which  are  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated. But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
someone  may  test  10  or  IS  times  and  get  a 
weapon  which  Is  not  nearly  as  good  as  the 
megaton  weapons,  but,  nevertheless,  are  2 
or  3  times  the  weapons  which  destroyed 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  that  was  dread- 
ful enough. 

"So  I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  to  gain, 
If  we  can  get  a  test  agreement." 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms  Is  as 
dangerous  to  the  U.S.SJI.  as  It  Is  to  the  rest 
of  humanity.  Self-interest  and  self-interest 
alone  will  dictate  Soviet  adherence  to  a  test 
ban  treaty.  And  Russia's  stake  Is  nothing 
less  than  survival. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  as  the  President 
stated  last  February,  "that  the  Soviet  Union 
did  accept  in  September  a  condition  which 
they  denied  over  the  past  2  years  or  so — 
inspection.  Now,  what  we  are  disagreeing 
about  Is  the  number  of  inspections,  but,  at 
least,  the  principle  of  inspection  Is  accepted." 
In  essence,  a  test  ban  treaty  Is  an  experi- 
ment In  trust  which.  If  It  produces  sufficient 
mutual  confidence,  could  eventually  lead  to 
disarmament  in  careful  stages. 

For  both  the  Russian  and  the  American 
people,  even  a  small  reduction  In  military 
spending  means  a  large  Improvement  In  eco- 
nomic standards. 

For  the  Russians,  shortages  In  consiuner 
goods  could  be  satisfied.  For  tbe  American 
people,  needed  Investments  in  education, 
housing,  resource  development,  health  and 
medical  services,  now  lagging,  could  be  made 
possible. 

An  effective  test  ban  treaty  lifts  the  omi- 
nous pall  which  overhangs  and  opens  the 
door  to  rationality,  and,  therefore,  to  hope 
in  a  constructive  world. 

Such  risks  as  may  be  Involved  In  a  test 
ban  treaty  should  not  be  magnified.  The 
gains  to  be  achieved  far  outweigh  them. 

We,  therefore,  commend  and  support 
the  administration's  continuing  efforts  to 
achieve  an  effective  test  ban  treaty  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  confident  that  our  own  security  will 
be  protected  and  also  world  survival. 

O.  T.  Baker,  Executive  Vice  President, 
National  Airlines,  Inc.;  Morton  J. 
Baum,  President,  Hlckey-Fre«nan  Co.; 
Joseph  L.  Block.  Chairman,  Inland 
Steel  Co.;  Harry  A.  Bullls,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  General  Mills 
Corp.,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
World  Tensions,  Inc.;  William  L.  Clay- 
ton, former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  founder  of  Anderson,  Clayton  & 
Co.;  John  T.  Connor,  President,  Merck 
*  Co.,  Inc.;  Oscar  de  Lima,  Chairman, 
Roger  Smith  Hotels  Corp.;  Marrlner  S. 
Bccles,  Chairman,  Utah  Construction 
&  Mining  Co.;  M.  B.  Folsom,  Director, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  Bowman  Gray, 
Chairman.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.; 
Elisha  Gray,  Chairman,  Whirlpool 
Corp.;  Earle  V.  Grover,  Chairman, 
Apex  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.;  Joel  Hunto-, 
President,  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  Ameri- 
ca; Wayne  A.  Johnston,  President, 
minolB  Central  Railroad;  Philip  M. 
Klutsnick,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Social  and  Economic  CouncU, 
United  Nations'  President  of  Kluts- 
nick Enterprises;  Armand  May.  Presi- 
dent, American  Associated  Companies; 
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William  E.  Robinson,  former  Chair- 
man, the  Coca  Cola  Co.;  Herman 
Stelnkraus,  retired  President.  Bridge- 
port Brass  Co.,  former  President. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Nations; 
James  Symes.  Chairman.  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.;  J.  Cameron  Thomson, 
former  Chairman,  Northwest  Banoor- 
poratlon;  David  J.  Wlnton,  Chairman, 
Wlnton  Lumber  Co. 


[From   the  St.   Louis   Poet-Dispatch.   June 

10-16,  1963] 

Give  the  Nuclbab  Talks  a  Chance 

In  proclaiming  a  voluntary  moratorlimi 
on  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere,  and 
agreeing  to  new  talks  In  Moscow  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  lifted  hopes  that  a  treaty  may  yet 
be  within  reach. 

Although  Chairman  Khrushchev  Is  re- 
ported to  have  given  a  British  Labor  delega- 
tion which  visited  him  Monday  little  reason 
to  share  these  hopes,  the  transfer  of  nego- 
tiations from  Geneva  to  a  high-level  con- 
ference in  Moscow  next  month  was  arranged 
through  correspondence  between  Khru- 
shchev, the  President,  and  Prime  Bflnlster 
Macmlllan.  Something  in  that  correspond- 
ence must  have  given  the  parties  ground  for 
believing  that  tbe  deadlock  which  has  pre- 
vented final  agreement  up  to  now  may  pos- 
sibly yield  to  further  consultations. 

In  the  meantime,  tbe  President's  admi- 
rable announcement  that  the  United  States 
will  not  be  the  first  to  resume  atmospheric 
testing  may  help  to  create  an  environment 
in  which  Khrushchev  can  resist  pressures 
within  the  Kremlin  for  renewed  testing  by 
the  Soviets;  and  if  he  holds  his  ground  In 
the  forthcoming  confrontation  with  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  he  may  then  be  in  strong, 
er  position  to  consider  a  test-ban  treaty. 

About  Khrushchev's  political  problems 
Americans  can  do  nothing.  They  can,  as  the 
President  eloquently  urged  In  his  address  at 
American  University,  reexamine  their  own 
attitudes  toward  peace,  "the  most  Important 
topic  on  earth." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  reexamination  will 
convince  the  public,  as  tbe  President  Is  con- 
vinced, that  making  a  start  toward  disarma- 
ment through  a  test  ban  treaty  Is  worth  the 
effort  and  patience  of  prolonged  negotiations. 
A  treaty,  he  repeats,  would  check  the  arms 
race  In  one  of  Its  most  dangerous  areas.  It 
would  enable  the  nuclear  powers  to  work 
more  effectively  toward  preventing  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  would  Increase  our 
security  and  decrease  the  prospects  of  war. 
Who  can  doubt  that  working  toward  these 
ends  is  worth  dolngt 

It  should  be  fully  understood  that  such 
an  effort,  to  succeed,  must  Involve  conces- 
sions by  the  United  States  as  well  as  by  the 
Soviets.  Reexamining  our  attitudes  toward 
peace,  then,  necessarily  means  preparing  to 
accept  a  treaty  that  may  fall  short  of  per- 
fection from  the  American  standpoint.  The 
President  assures  us  that  vital  safeguards 
will  be  insisted  upon.  He  also  reminds  us 
that  no  treaty,  however  tightly  written,  can 
provide  absolute  seciuity  against  the  risks 
of  deception  and  evasion. 

The  problem  Is  to  balance  the  risks  of  an 
Imperfect  treaty  against  the  risks  of  per- 
petuating the  arms  race.  Right  now  the 
United  States  possesses  an  overwhelming  su- 
periority in  nuclear  power,  such  a  decisive 
margin  that  we  can  weU  afford  to  accept 
some  risks  t<«r  the  sake  of  a  treaty.  For  our 
nuclear  might  has  not  really  brought  us 
true  security;  getting  started  on  the  road  to 
disarmament  Is  therefore  essential,  and  a 
test  ban  Is  the  first  milestone  to  be  passed. 

The  President  is  entitled  to  united  na- 
tional support  in  the  new  effort.  He  should 
instruct  his  emissary  at  the  Moscow  talks  to 
consider  any  reasonable  compromise  of  the 
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It  Is  the  third  such  agreement  between 
Pan  Amertnan  and  unions  representing  Its 
employes.  The  Flight  Xn^neers  Intema- 
tlooal  Association  and  the  United  Plant 
Guard  Wosksa  of  America  have  signed  simi- 
lar pacts  with  the  airline. 

The  agreement  with  the  clerks'  union  was 
signed  In  the  Washington  office  of  Labor 
Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  by  Everett  Gou- 
lard. Pan  American's  vice  president  for  In- 
dustrial relations,  and  C.  L.  Dennis,  presi- 
dent of  the  union. 

ICr.  Wlrtz  called  the  agreement  "an  ex- 
ample oX  industrial  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order."  He  said  it  insured  "the  or- 
derly and  peaceful  resolution  of  future  labor- 
management  dlffleiiltles." 

The  union  represents  6,000  Pan  American 
workers  whose  Jobs  range  from  meteorologi- 
cal to  secretarial  positions.  A  nonoperatlng 
imlon,  it  is  not  involved  in  the  current  dis- 
pute between  operating  railroad  unions  and 
carriers,  for  whom  its  members  also  work. 

The  agreement  provldee  for  a  three-man 
board  to  decide  dlsputee  Involving  pay,  rulee 
or  working  conditions  when  Railway  Labor 
Act  processes  of  mediation  and  fact-finding 
fall  to  bring  a  solution. 

One  bosjd  member  wUl  be  named  by  the 
airline  and  one  by  the  union.  Provisions 
have  been  made  for  selection  of  a  third  or 
neutral  member,  according  to  the  airline. 
How  this  would  be  done  was  not  disclosed. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  has  a 
total  membership  of  300,000  in  both  the  air- 
line and  railroad  industries.  The  union's 
membership  recently  ratified  an  agreement 
with  Pan  American  covering  wages,  hours, 
and  work  rules,  effective  until  January  1, 
1065. 

Mr.  Dennis  emphasized  that  arbitration 
had  been  agreed  to  by  both  parties  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  dispute  between  them. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    NATIONAL    AS- 
SOCIATION OF  LETTER  CARRIERS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive and  Intelligently  operated  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States.  There  is  not 
a  Member  of  this  body  who  does  not 
know  what  this  great  union  has  done  for 
its  members  and.  Indeed,  for  all  postal 
and  Federal  employees. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  announce 
that  this  great  organization  has  achieved 
another  outstanding  accomplishment, 
not  only  for  its  own  members,  and  all 
other  FMeral  and  postal  employees,  but 
for  every  working  man  in  the  country 
who  has  reached,  or  is  about  to  reach, 
the  age  of  retirement. 

The  project  of  which  I  speak  is  Nal- 
crest,  a  magnificent  $4^  million  retire- 
ment community  built  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  We-Oh-Ya-Kapka— "Lake  Walk- 
in-the- Water"— in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Citrus  Belt  of  Florida,  Just  8  miles  from 
the  thriving  city  of  Lake  Wales.  It  is 
located  on  150  acres  of  choice  terrain 
and  contains  approximately  500  beauti- 
ful apartments,  each  designed  to  suit 
the  needs  of  senior  citizens. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  NALC 
has  selected  my  own  State  of  Florida  for 
the  (veration  of  this  great  undertaking. 

This  project  was  originally  conceived 
as  a  retirement  haven  for  letter  carriers. 
However,  when  the  leaders  of  the  NALC 
realized  that  elderly  people  throughout 
the  country  were  having  great  dilficulty 


living  in  decent  comfort  on  their  retire- 
ment incomes,  they  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  project  so  as  to  include  retired 
people,  and  their  families,  from  all  walks 
of  life. 

This  undertaking  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  It  is  a  self-contained  commu- 
nity, with  its  own  chapel,  shopping  cen- 
ter.  post  office.  500-seat  theater,  marina, 
swimming  pool  with  cabanas,  and  all  the 
other  services  necessary  for  modem  lei- 
sure living.  In  addition,  the  project  has 
1,300  feet  of  private  lake  frontage  and 
facilities  for  some  of  the  best  fishing  and 
hunting  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

In  my  (Hpbiion,  Mr.  President,  Nalcrest 
mai±s  the  beginning  of  a  very  neces- 
sary development  in  our  national  life. 
It  is  typical  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  that  they  have  pio- 
neered this  develcqpment.  They  have  a 
talent  for  leading  every  worthwhile 
parade  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 

As  the  value  of  the  dollar  declined, 
the  plight  of  retired  people  living  on 
fixed  annuities  has  become  an  increas- 
ingly serious  problem.  Many  of  them 
are  living  in  crowded,  inadequate  quar- 
ters in  climates  iwirongfntai  to  their  ad- 
vancing years.  Many  others  are  forced 
to  make  ends  meet  by  moving  in  with 
their  children  and  gi'andchildren.  caus- 
ing a  burden  and  an  onotional  strain 
on  all  concerned.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  has  attacked  this 
national  problem  boldly  and  with  imagi- 
nation by  providing  for  such  people  a 
commodious  home  in  the  sun  and  mak- 
ing it  available,  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
at  a  price  that  such  people  can  afford. 

With  typical  generosity,  the  letter 
carriers  have  spumed  the  selfish  temp- 
tation to  hoard  this  beaut^r  for  their  own 
members.  They  have  opened  up  their 
hospitality  to  all  retired  people  who  seek 
such  a  haven  for  their  golden  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  hat  is  off  to  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
for  having  brought  this  dream  to  reality. 
The  State  of  Florida  is  proud  to  be  the 
host  to  such  wonderful  people.  Florid- 
ians  are  eager  to  make  such  new  resi- 
dents welcome  and  comfortable  in  their 
lakeside  community.  And  we  hope  that 
this  will  be  Just  the  beginning  of  many 
other  retirement  communities  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 


SENATOR  CLINTON  ANDERSON  DED- 
ICATES ROSWELL  SALINE  WATER 
CONVERSION  PLANT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico — 
Senator  Cunton  P.  Akduson — whose 
leadership  in  so  many  areas  of  national 
legislation  is  well-known  by  his  col- 
leagues, delivered  a  significant  address 
regarding  water  conservation  on  July  1, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  million-gallon- 
a-day  water  conversion  plant  at  Roswell, 
N.  Mez.,  to  make  saline  water  fresh  and 
usable. 

Without  Soiator  Amsbbsox'b  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  salt  and  brackish 
water  conversion  research,  without  his 
dedicatimi  to  fuU  develcsHnent  of  our 
water  resources  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  growing  population  and  rapidly  de- 
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veloping  agriculture  and  industry,  badly 
needed  programs  like  this  new  plant  at 
Roswell  might  never  get  off  the  planning 
boards. 

The'  Nation,  and  particularly  the 
Southwest,  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
in  the  Senate  a  Member  from  a  water- 
scarcity  State  who  is  keenly  interested  in 
the  need  for  more  water  research.  Our 
country  in  the  next  decades  will  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  build 
reservoirs  and  dams  to  conserve  wasting 
water  needed  for  the  Nation's  benefit. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  spend  a  few  dol- 
lars on  plants  like  this  one  at  Roswell 
and  the  one  in  my  own  State,  at  Free- 
port,  Tex.,  for  research  to  find  ways  to 
cut  down  the  great  cost  of  water  con- 
servation. 

Every  dollar  spent  on  water  research 
now  will  mean  vast  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer., and  Senator  Anderson  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  vision  and  prac- 
tical approach  to  the  problems  that  he 
has  demonstrated  in  his  years  in  the 
Senate.  Water  scarcity  is  beginning  to 
plague  the  entire  Nation,  and  Senator 
Anderson's  leadership  in  this  phase  of 
research  will  benefit  this  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  his  com- 
ments at  the  Roswell  plant  dedication  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  qr  Sxnatok  Clinton  Anocbson 

The  presence  of  so  many  distinguished 
Department  of  the  Interior  officials  here  this 
morning  should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Department  is  only  concerned  with 
assiu-ing  the  Nation  a  pure  and  adequate 
flow  of  water.  That  is  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant responsibilities  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  fulfilling  that  responsibUity  skill- 
fully and  with  determination. 

But  the  Department  is  also  moving  for- 
ward on  the  full  range  of  natural  resource 
endeavors.  Including  improvement  of  the 
pubUc  lands — which  is  so  important  In  our 
State — and  expansion  of  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation,  also  of  great  significance 
in  the  Land  of  Enchantment. 

The  plant  we  dedicate  today  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  municipal  water  sjrstem  of 
this  growing  community.  It  Is  also  a  sig- 
nificant addition  to  the  workbench  where 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  laboring 
on  techniques  for  converting  salt  water  to 
fresh  water  more  efficiently  and  at  lower 
cost. 

But  this  plant  demonstrates  far  more  than 
another  method  for  making  brackish  water 
pure.  It  stands  as  an  eloquent  demonstra- 
tion of  how  Oovemment — at  the  city.  State, 
and  National  levels — and  private  Industry 
can  work  cooperatively  to  attain  objectives 
of  wide  public  benefit. 

I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  said  these 
dajrs  about  Oovemment — meaning  the  Fed- 
eral Government — being  all  powartvl.  In- 
tent upon  substituting  its  own  wlU  for  local 
desires,  and  determined  to  destroy  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  Oiur  new  plant  speaks 
to  the  contrary. 

Selection  of  Roswell  as  the  site  for  a  con- 
version plant  was  a  perfect  choice.  Roswell's 
population  had  increased  nearly  55  percent 
in  the  decade  to  1960;  its  potable  water  sup- 
ply had  not  expanded  to  keep  pace.  Yet  be- 
low was  water  that  could  be  usefully  tapped 
if  a  way  could  be  found  to  desalt  it. 

The  State  said  it  would  help  meet  the  cost 
of  construction;  the  city  offered  a  site,  de- 
livery to  the  plant  of  the  brackish  water,  and 
purchase  of  the  fresh  output.    Private  indus- 


try played  its  part — Catalytic  Construction 
Co.  designed  the  plant;  the  Chicago  Bridge  & 
Iron  Co.  buUt  the  plant,  and  American  Hydro- 
therm  will  operate  it.  Here  is  visible  evi- 
dence of  mutual  effort  in  the  people's  In- 
terest— an  intermingling  of  free  enterprise 
and  what  we  might  call  public  enterprise. 

Not  lotxg  ago,  Henry  Ford  n  said  that 
America  cannot  "afford  the  ludicrous  spec- 
tacle of  old-fashioned  guerrilla  warfare  be- 
tween business  and  Government;  certainly 
not  in  this  moment  of  history.  »  •  •  We 
have  got  to  learn  to  live  in  decent  dignity 
and  mutual  respect  with  our  Govertunent." 

Mr.  Ford's  counsel  for  businessmen  should 
hold  true  for  the  conununity  in  general.  It 
Is  our  Government  and  its  successes  or  its 
failures  ultimately  are  our  successes  or  oiir 
failures. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Washington, 
I  have  had  my  problems  with  bureaucrats. 
I  have  also  been  one.  But  the  fact  that  this 
plant  is  operating  smoothly,  that  a  million 
gaUons  a  day  of  potable  water  flow  from  it 
tp  the  homes  and  businesses  of  this  fine  city 
is  in  large  part  due  to  the  dedication  of  Gov- 
ernment servants. 

I  have  heard  comments,  too,  about  the 
"planners  in  Washington."  The  term  Is  in- 
terchangeable in  some  minds  with  "So- 
cialists," "leftwingers,"  and  "fussy  thinkers." 

A  document  on  the  shelf  in  my  office  rec- 
onunends  that  "the  Federal  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  should  prepare 
and  keep  up-to-date  plans  for  comprehensive 
water  development  and  management  for  all 
major  river  basins  of  the  United  States." 

The  document  is  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources. I  served  on  the  committee  which 
was  headed  by  the  late  Senator  Bob  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma,  who  certainly  wtJi  no  Socialist. 
The  vice  chairman  was  Senator  Kuchkl,  of 
California,  the  assistant  Republican  leader. 

The  conunittee,  after  18  months  of  the 
most  careful  kind  of  study,  determined  that 
the  demands  on  the  Nation's  water  supply 
would  rise  sharply  and  that  planning — and 
planners — were  needed  if  shortages  and  poor 
quality  were  to  be  avoided. 

The  conunittee  recommended  the  full  de- 
velopment by  1980  of  five  water  resource  re- 
gions— including  the  Colorado  River  and  the 
upper  Rio  Grande-Pecos  Rivers^^to  prevent 
critical  shortages.  Three  more  water  regions 
wUl  reqvilre  full  development  by  the  year 
2000  if  their  residents  are  not  to  be  plagued 
by  lack  of  water. 

This  is  simply  a  recognition  that  river 
basins  pay  no  attention  to  State  boundaries 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  an  impor- 
tant part  to  play  in  bringing  about  the  kinds 
of  programs  that  will  enable  \is  to  avoid 
severe  difficulties. 

In  a  few  days,  the  Nation  wlU  observe 
Independence  Day.  The  Declaration  of  1T76 
is  an  ageless  document;  it  spoke  for  far  more 
than  the  13  Colonies  huddled  along  the 
Atlantic  shore.  Its  message  is  as  meaning- 
ful today  as  it  was  187  years  ago.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence — with  what 
Barbara  Ward  has  called  "magnificent  au- 
dacity"— enabled  Americans  to  determine 
their  own  destiny. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  closes 
with  the  phrase  "we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor."  As  that  oath  imited  the  13  Colonies 
In  a  sacred  cause,  it  binds  the  50  separate 
States  into  a  single  Nation. 

In  this  bright  new  plant  there  is  Mew 
York  money  and  Illinois  money  and  Cali- 
fornia money.  The  taxpayers  in  the  49  other 
States  are  stockholders  in  this  plant  as  much 
as  New  Mexicans.  They  are  helping  us  with 
one  of  our  problems — water  scarcity.  We,  In 
turn,  might  give  some  thought  to  the  fact 
that  the  heavily  populated  areas  have  spe- 
cial problems  such  as  improving  their  nutss 
transix>rtation  systems  and  clearing  their 
cities  of  slums.    And  we  in  the  less  crowded 


areas  might  be  of  help.  This  is  the  way  we 
use  our  "mutual  fortunes." 

The  investment  in  this  plant  represents 
an  investment  in  national  secivity,  as  much 
as  does  the  $10  mUlion  B-62  bomber  poised 
on  the  flight  line  at  Walker  Air  Force  Base. 

In  an  age  of  rapidly  changing  technology, 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  take  a  back 
seat  in  any  field  of  science  or  engineering. 
The  Federal  Government  alone  Ls  spending 
$15  billion  a  year  on  research  and  develop- 
ment— the  largest  part  of  it  for  defense  and 
space  requirements.  That  is  a  fivefold  in- 
crease in  a  decade. 

I  can  recall  in  March  1951,  at  hearings 
which  I  was  conducting,  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman,  speaking  for 
an  administration  which  enthusiastically 
supported  the  saline  water  conversion  idea, 
said:  "We  will  bring  to  bear  on  the  problem 
of  economic  feasibility  the  full  knowledge 
and  skills  of  the  scientists  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry." 

And  a  beginning  was  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  the  succeeding  administration  was 
somewhat  reluctant  to  accept  this  chaUenge 
and  evidenced  no  great  interest  In  the  per- 
fected techniques  and  equipment  perfected 
by  private  industry. 

Had  that  attitude  prevaUed.  there  would 
be  no  plant  in  Freeport,  Tex.,  producing 
fresh  water;  the  plant  at  San  Diego  would 
not  be  at  work;  Webster,  S.  Dak.,  would  not 
be  getting  250.000  gallons  a  day  of  pure 
water  from  a  plant;  the  plant  at  Wrightsvllle 
Beach,  N.C.,  would  not  be  vmder  construc- 
tion— and  there  would  be  no  g<.thering  today 
because  this  plant  would  not  exist. 

I  can  think  of  no  wiser,  more  productive 
way  to  »end  tax  dollars  than  on  research 
which  improves  the  health  of  our  people,  en- 
riches our  store  of  natxiral  resources, 
strengthens  the  economic  base  of  the  Nation, 
and  propels  us  toward  new  horizons  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  entire  Nation  can  take  pride  in  the 
initiative,  industry,  and  cooperative  spirit 
which  are  represented  by  the  Roswell  saline 
water  conversion  plant. 


SUDDEN  DEATH  OP  ENTIRE  COL- 
ONY OP  TEXAS  BIRDS  CAUSES 
CONCERN  OP  THE  SILENT 
SPRING 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  discovery  in  Texas  of  the  sud- 
den and  unexplained  death  of  some  300 
wild  fowl  in  one  breeding  area  in  the 
Big  Thicket  area  of  east  Texas  has 
brought  sharply  into  focus  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  air  and  water  pollution. 

While  the  actual  cause  of  death  of 
these  birds  has  not  been  determined,  I 
have  asked  both  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture Departments  to  investigate,  in 
an  effort  to  determine  what  part  man- 
made  chemicals  or  sprays  or  poisons 
might  have. 

It  is  important  that  this  and  future 
sessions  of  the  Congress  be  vitally  con- 
cerned in  air  and  water  pollution  studies, 
since  these  are  problems  that  increase 
faster  than  known  methods  can  curtail 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  arti- 
cles from  Texas  newspapers  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  an  illustration  of  this 
growing  problem.  The  articles  are  "Mr. 
Big  Thicket  Mourns  Mystery  Death  of 
Bhxis."  from  the  June  30,  1963.  edition 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle;  and  "Silent 
Spring  Worries  Congress."  f  mn  the  June 
20,  1963,  edition  of  the  Beaumont  Jour- 
nal. 
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Then  bel  w  no  obijgctlon.  the  arttde* 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoi*. 
M  foltows: 
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well,  tout  too  widely,  and  allow  polnas  to 
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She  InalBted  repeatedly  that  she  does  not 
want  to  stamp  out  pest  eontrol — but  Imteail 
wants  reaaonable  controls  on  the  osa  of 
pesticides. 

COMTaOLS 
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mue  did  the  oysten  save  a  peet  called  the 
hemlock  looper  from  the  ravages  of  DDT. 

Two  bills  are  pending  In  the  Senate  to 
better  protect  wildlife  from  any  spraying 
programs,  and  to  tighten  i»tMi«»y  rsgulatkms 
OB  tozlo  ohomlcals. 

Oovemment  offlclals  have  stepped  Into  the 
flray.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udan  testified  that  pesticide  residues  are 
being  found  In  a  ninnber  of  bird  and  animal 
^Mdmens.and  even  In  fish  caught  far  from 


Senator  AaaAHAM  Risxcorp.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  a  tormer  Secretary  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare,  has  called  on  private 
Industry  to  seek  new  pest  controls  which 
would  be  potentlaUy  less  dangerous. 

Presidential  science  advisor  Jerome  Wles- 
ner  has  testlfled  that  the  contamination  of 
the  environment  with  chemicals  Including 
pesticides  Is  potentially  more  hazardous  than 
radioactive  fallout.  He  was  quick  to  add 
that  this  Is  not  now  the  case. 

Probably  the  most  hardheaded  report  on 
the  situation  so  far  has  been  that  prepared 
by  Wlesner's  science  committee. 

It  noted  specific  needs  for  stronger  federal 
control,  some  past  deficiencies  too.  But  It 
cautioned  against  devaluing  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides too  much. 

Discussing  man's  ability  to  manipulate  his 
environment,  the  report  said : 

"Advances  have  always  entailed  a  degree 
crfrlBk  which  society  must  weigh  and  either 
accept,  or  reject,  as  the  price  of  material 
progress." 

The  repmt  credited  modem  rhi>T»t/.ai^  ^Ith 
easing  the  control  of  Insect  carriexa  of  dis- 
ease, and  with  the  "unprecedented  produc- 
tion of  food,  feed,  and  fiber." 

coirraiairATiOOT  oowcbu* 
But,  the  report  added,  there  te  concern 
about  the  Increasing  contamination  by  pesti- 
cide chemicals  of  the  environment. 

Because  theee  chemicals  are  designed  to 
Wnor  block  life,  they  are  potentially  dan- 
gerous to  other  living  creaturee.  The  scl- 
entlflc  panel  said  there  must  be  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  these  chemicals 
and  their  long-term  effect  on  living  creatures, 
Including  man. 

Uttle  U  known  about  the  danger  of  pestl- 
^***  ^"^  to  man.  The  science  committee 
would  like  to  see  more  stuilles  speU  out  just 
how  much  of  the  toxic  chemicals  man  can 
take,  whether  there  are  hidden,  long-term 
dangers. 


Bven  before  she  testified  the  PresMenfa 
Science  Advisory  Cooimlttee  had  sxiggested 
there  be  titter  Federal  controls. 

The  committee  also  urged  a  philosophy  of 
Inaeet  control,  rather  than  insect  eradication, 
by  pestldde-uslng  Federal  agencies. 

The  TTJB.  Forest  Service — about  to  spray 
private  land  in  Washington  State — caUed  off 
its  plans  because  it  couldnt  guarantee  the 
safety  of  oysters  In  nearby  coastal  waters. 

OTi 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  CONTROVERSY 

BCr.  HRU8KA.  ICr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  coadse  comments  I  have  seen 
coneemlng  the  dvll  rlghte  controversy 
appeared  in  the  June  20  issoe  of  the 
newsletter  prepared  by  Independent 
Editorial  Services,  Ltd. 

It  succinctly  and  directly  assessed  the 
statement  made  earlier  t^  the  distin- 


guished miaatitj  leader.  Tbe  comment 
eoms  an  a^Doei  of  the  eurroit  contro- 
vergy  which  deserves  a  great  deal  more 
attentlcm  than  It  has  thus  far  received. 

Hr.  PreiMenl.  I  tak  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  ka  the  Rscov)  the 
artlele  conoeming  Senator  DiBKssir's 
statement 

There  being  no  objeetion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follows: 


r. — ^No  matter  what  history 
says  about  BvBsrr  licKmn  DmnxM.  he 
will  probably  be  remembared  moat  for  the 
sutemant  he  made  thla  week  on  the  rights 
of  the  individual  In  relationship  to  private 
property,  m  a  brief  sentence  he  displayed 
for  the  first  time  In  the  clamorous  racial 
dispute  the  cornerstone  of  Ameridmlsm.  the 
man  against  the  state.  No  one  haa  come 
forward  hitherto.  No  one  Individual  of  the 
adminlstratton  or  the  Oongcesa  has  seen  fit 
to  qMll  out  the  bedrock  of  this  country,  the 
rl^t  of  the  individual  to  control  his  prop- 
erty. The  liberals  for  long  have  derided  the 
Senator  from  nunols  as  "Irksome  Duucsbn  " 
They  had  their  answer  this  week.  The  net- 
works and  the  news  magaalnee  have  chortled 
over  the  "Bv  and  CharUe"  show.  But  the 
veteran  orator  In  the  beat  aanatorlal  tradi- 
tion said,  "I  cannot  support  a  measure  which 
takec  from  the  individual  the  control  of  pri- 
vate property."  In  that  sentence  he  said 
what  the  Declaration  of  Independence  said. 
He  said  what  the  Constitution  saya.  He 
pointed  up  what  the  tax  ooUeetors.  the  econ- 
Bomlsts,  and  the  theorists  seem  to  have  for- 
Sotten — that  thla  country  was  founded  and 
floxulshed  upon  the  Ideal  that  Americans 
believe  in  private  property — ^for  what?  To 
protect  themselvee  from  the  state. 


SOME  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS 
OP  COlOfUNICATEONS  SATELLITE 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  full 
debate  which  preceded  adoption  of  the 
Communication  Satellite  Act  of  1962, 
concern  was  voiced  with  respect  to  the 
Intemationai  aspects  of  such  communi- 
cation systems. 

Very  recently  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Unlversl^  of  Mich- 
igan Law  School,  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Estep. 
expressed  some  Interesting  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  intemationai  aspects, 
thoughts  which  I  feel  sure  will  be  of 
interest  to  ea<^  Member  of  the  Senate. 
In  his  paper  he  summarizes  some  im- 
portant assumptions.  Certain  of  these 
assumptions  about  the  international  im- 
plications were  discussed  in  the  Senate 
last  summer,  but  others  are  new.  Dr. 
Estep  reviews  three  problem  areas  which 
will  ocmfrMit  the  organizers  of  the  com- 
munication satellite  program  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment:  Relations  of  the 
Government  and  the  Communication 
SateUite  Corp.  with  other  countries; 
relations  with  tbe  Intemationai  Tele- 
communications Union;  and  the  selec- 
tion of  countries  in  which  groimd  sta- 
tions should  be  established. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Estep  that 
the  decision  to  create  a  privately  owned 
corporation  for  the  execuUon  of  the  com- 
munication ssrstem  was  a  wise  one  when 
the  international  rdations  aspects  of  the 
activity  are  considered.  Most  especially 
is  this  his  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  location  of  grotmd  stations. 
As  one  win  note  In  reading  his  paper, 
Dr.  Estep  feels  site  selection  in  Europe 
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would  have  involved  many  questions 
other  than  economics  of  use.  were  the 
syston  to  be  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Itself.  He  notes,  however,  that 
overriding  reasons  of  national  interest 
would  permit  tbe  Federal  Government 
to  have  a  decisive  voice  in  site  location, 
should  such  considerations  be  overriding. 
Because  of  the  interest  each  of  us  con- 
tinues to  have  In  the  evaluation  of  tbe 
Communication  SateUite  Act  of  19<2, 
oonsoioas  that  in  such  programs  experl- 
mce  will  permit  changes  and  improve- 
ments, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Estep  be  made  a  part  of  the 

COHGUSSXOKAL     RECORD.       It     WOUld     bC 

helpful  also  to  have  a  summary  biog- 
raphy of  Dr.  Est^  appear  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  pi^^er.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
and  biography  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
bi  ttie  Rbcoro.  as  f cJlows : 
Sons  UrrxaifaTiONAi.  Abtbctb  or  CoMicmn- 

CATIONS  SaTSLUTS  STSTEMS 

(Paper  by  Prof.  Samuel  D.  Sstep) 
Enactment  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act  of  1903  brought  Into  being  a  new 
type  of  legal  organism.  The  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp..  recently  incorporated 
pursuant  to  this  act,  is  an  unurual  organl- 
aation  directed  to  carry  out  certain  Cksvem- 
ment  policies  and  at  the  same  time  operate 
as  a  profit-making  private  business  concern. 
These  two  functions  may  not  always  be  com- 
patible. In  one  senBe  many  of  our  public 
utility  companies  serve  these  dual  purposes 
and  examples  can  even  be  fouiid  where  the 
National  Oovemment  has  created  private 
corporations  to  carry  out  specific  national 
goals.  The  degree  of  Oovemment  Involae- 
ment,  the  emphasis  on  profit-making,  and 
the  use  of  this  technique  in  intemationai 
affairs,  however,  make  this  organization  a 
most  xinusual,  if  not  strange  one. 

The  final  version  of  the  bill  as  enacted  by 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President 
obviously  was  a  compromise  between  those 
who  wanted  existing  private  communications 
carriers  to  own  and  operate  this  new  com- 
munications satellite  service  and  those  who 
desired  a  separate  corporation  with  a  broad- 
ly baeed  general  public  ownership.  Another 
very  vocal  minority  group  fought  very  hard 
for  complete  governmental  ownership  and 
operation.  One  might  argue  about  the  fea- 
sibility or  at  least  deslrabUlty  of  creating  this 
strange  hybrid  corporation  vrlth  the  multiple 
objectives  of  making  money  for  the  stock- 
holders, furnishing  cheap  global  communica- 
tion services,  and^relleving  the  Government 
of  some  financial  burdens,  all  hopefully  In 
the  near  future  and.  more  particularly,  be- 
fore the  RxiESlans  establish  a  competing  sys- 
tem. Whatever  the  merits  of  this  solution 
of  the  original  dispute,  however.  It  la  now 
clear  that  we  must  live  with  this  new  or- 
ganism and  our  concern  should  be  to  make 
it  viable. 

To  derive  anything  like  the  maxlmtim 
benefits,  both  economic  and  psychological, 
from  creation  of  this  new  service,  nobody 
interested  in  the  project  should  sit  back  and 
attempt  to  recriminate  or  place  blame  on 
others  they  think  were  shortsighted.  The 
imminence  of  the  1963  Intemationai  Tele- 
communications Union  conference  to  allo- 
cate frequenciea  for  space  communications 
precludes  the  luxury  of  such  Monday  morn- 
ing qiuurterbacking.  The  legal,  economic, 
and  policy  questions  facing  the  Communica- 
tions SateUite  Corp.,  the  Department  of 
State,  NASA,  and  the  FCC  are  ntunerous  and 
difficult.  Theee  problems  need  immediate 
discussion  and  at  least  tentative  policy  posi- 
tions must  soon  be  taken  by  the  business 
and  Oovemment  administrators  who  are  so 
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Involved  In  the  creation  and  operation  of  the 
satellite  communication  system. 

Althou^  the  corporation  may  not  be  a 
truly  unique  organization,  it  oertalnly  has 
sufficient  new  characteristics  and  problems 
to  be  called  sxii  generis.  Consequently,  al- 
though many  of  the  intemationai  problems 
were  created  years  ago  when  Marconi's  In- 
vention first  came  into  use,  there  are  no  very 
appropriate  intemationai  legal  precedents  to 
xise  In  analysing  the  significant  new  dimen- 
sions which  were  added  by  the  qxilte  dif- 
ferent character  of  cooununlcations  through 
satellltee.  Consequently,  there  wlU  be  new 
and  challenging  queetions  to  be  faced.  In 
addition.  In  a  new  area  such  as  this,  it  Is 
partictilarly  difficult  to  separate  the  legal 
from  the  economic  and  political  policy  ques- 
tions which  inevitably  will  arise.  The  pur- 
pose of  tnls  discussion  is  to  identify  the 
questions  and  suggests  possible  answers. 

In  one  form  or  another,  many  of  the  ques- 
tions themselves  have  already  been  asked, 
particularly  by  Mr  Schwartz  and  Mr.  Oold- 
stein  in  the  Rand  Corp.  Study.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  existing  published  legal 
dlsctissions  have  only  raised  the  questions, 
they  have  not  been  directed  primarily  to  sug- 
gesting definite  solutions  which  should  be 
adopted  by  the  corporation  and  the  various 
Ctovemment  agencies  which  are  vitally  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  a  communi- 
cations satellite  system.  The  task  now  Is  to 
Identify  and  discuss  the  merits  of  various 
positions  which  might  be  taken.  A  warning 
and  caution  should  be  voiced,  however.  The 
suggestions  that  will  be  made  in  this  papor 
are  presented  for  the  piupose  of  stimulat- 
ing critical  discussion.  Clearly  no  person, 
and  most  particularly  this  writer,  haa  any 
right  to  claim  unustial  insight  or  InfalllbU- 
Ity  in  suggesting  answers  to  these  problems. 
Nevertheless,  the  basic  positions  to  be  taken 
by  the  D.8.  represenUtlves  at  the  1963  ITU 
conference  need  to  be  well  in  hand,  even 
though  in  March  the  Administrative  Council 
decided  to  limit  the  scope  of  next  fall's  dis- 
cussions in  Oeneva.  Many  of  these  items 
will  not  be  on  the  formal  agenda,  but  they 
will  be  the  subject  of  Informal  dlsciMslons 
among  the  various  delegates,  and  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  U.S.  poaitlon  be  as  firm  and 
weU-considered  as  possible. 

To  understand  and  discuss  the  suggestions 
made  here  oonoemlng  various  legal,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  policy  queetions.  certain 
facts  and  positions  must  be  assumed.  These 
assumptions  should  be  made  explicit,  not 
left  to  impUcatlon.  Therefore,  at  the  rlA 
of  reciting  information  some  already  know, 
the  following  statements  or  assumptions  are 
made  and  are  believed  to  be  justifiable  In 
the  light  of  preeent  knowledge. 

1.  Periiaps  tbe  most  important  fact  of  all, 
and  one  which  so  often  has  been  overlooked 
in  discussions  of  communications  satellites, 
is  that  an  extensive,  diversified,  nonpolltlcal, 
very  efllclent  international  teleecnnmunlaa- 
Uona  network  haa  been  operated  for  many 
years  by  existing  UjB.  earrters  and  their  for- 
eign partnera.  A.T.  ft  T.  alone  has  over  178 
formal  operating  agreements  with  partners 
in  praetlcaUy  every  ooxmtry  in  the  world,  In- 
cluding the  DJSfJt..  Bed  China,  and  Cuba. 
Actually  the  Communlcatlona  Satemte  Act  of 
1962  recognises  this  fact  and  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Communication:,  Satellite  Corp.  is 
not  to  be  an  operating  company  which  serves 
the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  normal  sense 
of  oommunloatlons  common  carrier  opera- 
ticms.  Instead  It  la  to  furnish  the  channels 
and  posalbly  the  equipment  with  which  the 
satellites  can  be  used  to  supplement  world- 
wide telecommunications  senluee.  The  act 
makea  it  clear  that  the  corporation  Is  not  to 
engage  in  telecommunications  strictly  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  country  If  land 
fkemtles  owned  by  Comsat  were  used  to 
send  messages  between  land  points. 

3.  The  act  statee  that  the  OommunleattaBa 
Satellite  Corp.  levslly  Is  a  privately  owned. 


profitroaking  «*T*"y  organised  \wder  the 
laws  at  the  DIstrlet  at  Ooliunbla.  Heverthe- 
leas.  the  aot  also  rwrmgnlsM  that  tha  oorpora- 
tlon  will  be  oairying  out  activities  and  func- 
tions which  in  many  reiqtaets  are  Inextricably 
entwined  with  Important  ■ovemmantal  poli- 
cies <a  tbs  United  States.  In  some  sl^m- 
cant  respects,  therefore,  tbs  oorporatloa  will 
be  performing  governmental  functions. 

3.  The  oorporatlon  Is  expected  to  make 
money  and  some  Congressmoi  during  re- 
cent hearings  stated  that  th^  even  expect 
the  corporation  to  furnish  much  of  the 
money  for  research  and  development  work 
leading  to  an  qjterational  system.  Beallsti- 
cally.  however.  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that 
any  profits  will  be  made  for  a  long  time, 
certainly  for  8  or  10  years.  Also,  contrary  to 
what  may  have  been  the  hopes  of  theee  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  the  corporation 
probably  cannot  provide  *«o^'gh  money  for 
research  and  development.  If  vehicle  ^ru* 
launching  work  is  Included.  This  means 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  will  have  to  be 
spent  by  the  Oovemment  agencies  such  as 
NASA.  This  Is  imperative  if  one  of  the  piu- 
poses  that  Congress  and  the  administration 
had  in  mind  Is  to  be  fulfilled,  l.e.,  that  the 
United  States  should  be  the  first  to  prove 
commercial  feasibility  of  International  com- 
munications satellites.  Otherwise  we  run 
the  risk  of  losing  our  i»y««t<"g  leadership  to 
Russia,  thereby  suffering  another  tremendous 
psychological  loss  in  the  cold  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  Comsat  surely  can 
be  expected  to  contribute  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  and  development  money, 
perhapa  as  much  as  $100  million.  A  sub- 
stantial share  might  be  spent  on  a  good 
attitude  or  orientation  conteol  system  which 
would  make  the  antenna  problem  much 
simpler.  Certainly  work  on  the  satemtee  and 
their  electronic  equipment  coxild  be  financed 
by  nongovernmental  funds.  Even  the 
launching  work  wni  be  a  natural  fallout  from 
necessary  Government  efforts  on  such  mat- 
ters for  other  purpoees.  No  extra  money 
woxild  have  to  be  spent  to  develop  launching 
capabilities  for  communication  satellites  as 
such.  Probably  even  present  technical  capa- 
bilities would  permit  establishment  of  a  lim- 
ited but  operational  and  useful  satemte  sys- 
tem if  the  Government  were  to  put  no  more 
money  Into  communications  satellite  work. 

4.  The  aot  provides,  although  only  by  Im- 
plication, that  the  corporation  Is  to  have  a 
monopoly  on  communications  twAHwg  u^e  of 
space  satellites.  It  also  explicitly  statea, 
howew,  that  the  corporation  Is  to  foster 
competition  In  the  manufacture  of  equip- 
ment which  will  be  used  by  the  oorporatlon. 
Tlie  economic  and  manufacturing  facts  of 
life  in  the  communications  buslnesB,  how- 
ever, also  must  be  taken  into  acoount  In 
considering  how  these  policies  ^ould  be  car- 
ried out.  First,  intemationai  communica- 
tions by  way  of  space  satellites  will  not  have 
a  monopoly  over  global  message  services  but 
mttst  compete  with  and  can  only  comple- 
ment existing  faeUltlee.  largely  privately 
owned  In  the  United  States.  At  the  present 
time  such  carriers  as  American  TelejAone 
*  Telegraph,  Intemationai  Telephone  * 
Telegraph.  Western  Union,  and  Radio  Corp. 
of  America,  jointly  with  their  foreign 
counterparta,  own  Um  faellltlea  and  operate 
the  IntMnatlonal  communications  network. 
Secondly,  like  It  or  not,  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  undouMadly  a  sattfllte  system 
will  be  better  and  more  rdlaMy  engineered 
and  will  be  put  Into  operation  more  qnl^ly 
if  the  existing  giants  of  the  Industry  srs 
given  overall  responsibility.  Several  other 
important  oonchislons  or  assumptions  osn 
be  drawn  from  these  facta. 

8.  For  thla  new  form  of  eommunlcatlon 
service  to  be  most  useful  It  Is  ssssntlal  that 
It  be  Integrated  Into  ttke  eslsting  systems  us- 
ing tmderwater  cable  and  tropoq>bsrle-«eat- 
ter  and  other  radio  tsftinlques  for 
ttteoommxmiostSoQB. 
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ange  trcyospherlc-scatter  radio 
1  Us  fact  wni  create  serious  chan- 
rite  proUems  for  the  Oommunlca- 
Oorp.,  and  the  FCC.    In  the 
r  course.  International  message 
be  reduced  and  this  saving  must 
to  all  users  of  such  service, 
next  10  years,  the  only  type  of 
win  be  needed  or  even  avail- 
oommunlcatlons  satelUtes  un- 
be  the  normal  message  and 
broadcast)  channels  now  pro- 
telephone,  radio,  and  tel- 
Thls  Is  dictated  not  only 
of  the  situation  In  terms 
'or  service,  but  also  by  the  eco- 
involved  In  the  technical  llmltetlons 
existing  equipment  itself.    For 
same  facilities  needed  to  trans- 
tlmge  TV  program  will  carry  600 
telpphone  conversations.    If  avail- 
is  used  for  data  transmission 
is  even  more  startling;  23  times 
voice    even.    These    technical 
oake  it  clear  that  the  most  eco- 
of  theee  channels  will  be  for 
OK^nary   telephone   and   telegraph 
for    data    transmission.    Cer- 
good  many  years  there  is  no 
any  kind  of  transmission  from 
dli  Bctly  to  home  receivers  for  pur- 
ge] leral  radio  or  TV  broadcasting, 
e  Istlng  regulations   would  even 
sucp  broadcasts  from  space. 

economic  fact  of  commiinlca- 

is  that  at  least  for  a  good 

the  primary  use  of  the  system 

transmit  messages  between  large 

e4i..  txcm  the  United  States  to 

ihe  United  Kingdom.    The  sat- 

slmply  cannot  be  operated  eco- 

there  Is  a  very  high  load 

Inevitably  Is  tied  to  the  num- 

maklng  use  of  telephones  and 

at  each  end.    At  the  pres- 

teohnical   development   small 

afford  to  spend  the  neces- 

to  build  ground  terminal  sta- 

for  fiill  use  of  the  sateUlte  sys- 

tfome  use  of  channels  would 

to  them  and  they  could  afford 

facilities.     The  economics 

system  are  such  that  trans- 

between  the  two  coasts  of  the 

would  be  uneconomical  when 

other  systems  such  as  ml- 

or  cable  telephone  lines.    This 

true,  however,  for  some  coun- 

large  land  masses  and  widely 

population  centers,  such  as  Brazil 
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viability  of  the  Satel- 
Uso  extremely  dependent  upon 
'  the  Uj3.  Government  and  the 
carriers,  such  as  A.T.  &  T.. 
s^pilflcant  use  of  the  channels 
the    sateUlte.    Without 
from  these  two  sources.  It 
to  think  that  the  mes- 
be  sufficient  to  make  the 
an  economically  succeasftil 
fact,  when  added  to  the  need 
of  capital  if  the  Satel- 
>  put  up  the  necessary  satellite 
also  buUd  and  own  the  groimd 
to  another  economic  con- 
Is  Inevitable,  at  least  to  this 
the  large  communications 
must  be  vitally   involved 
the  op«-atlons  of  the  Satellite 
if  the  necessary  money  could 
wlihout  help  firom  the  carriers. 
Involved  even  to  the  extent 
so  that  the  absolutely 
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essential  coordination  between  the  Satellite 
Corp.  services  and  those  furnished  by  exist- 
ing communications  common  carriers  will  be 
assured.     This  does  mean,  of  course,   that 
there  may  be  some  conflict  with  the  statutory 
dictate  that  the  corporation  foeter  competi- 
tion in  the  furnishing  and  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  apparatus.    Such  corporations  as 
A.T.  ft  T.  and  other  carriers  have  their  own 
supplier  affiliates  in  whom  they  have  great 
faith  and  whose  profits  are  also  important 
to  the  carrier  corporation.     This  may  be  more 
of  a  domestic  than  an  international  prob- 
lem, but  it  has  some  international   reper- 
ciissions.     In  any  event,  these  companies  and 
their  supplier  affiliates  obviously  are  working 
hard  to  create  new  and  cheaper  communi- 
cation   systems,    including    cheaper    under- 
water  cables.     For   the   next   10  years,   the 
economic   advantage  of   the  satellite   com- 
munications system,   if  any.  over  undersea 
cables  is  marginal  at  best.     Therefore,  it  Is 
essential.    If    the    communications    satellite 
system  is  to  be  used  sufficiently  to  make  It 
economical,  that  there  be  real  coordination 
between  the  services  already  available  and 
those  to  be  furnished  by  the  Satellite  Corp. 
9.  Anotlier  legal -economic  fact  of  signif- 
icance in  analyzing  the  satellite  problems  is 
the  degree  of  foreign  ownership  and  partici- 
pation which  is  desirable,  but  which  is  lim- 
ited by  the  Communications  Satellite  Act. 
at  least  so  far  as  stock  ownership  is  con- 
cerned.   Whether  directly  or  indirectly,  for- 
eign persons  or  groups  may  not  own  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  Satellite  Corp.'s  stock 
which  is  to  be  offered  to  the  general  public. 
This  means  that  if  any  one  foreign  group 
owns  all  ot  this  20  percent  it  could  have  a 
very  significant   Impact  on   the  control   of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.    On  the 
other  hand,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
and  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  foreign  com- 
munications   groups,    most    of    which    are 
owned  by  governments,  will  be  most  Insistent 
upon  having  a  large  part  in  the  establish- 
ment and   control  of  the  communications 
satellite  system.    All  existing  evidence  from 
past  associations  between  American  concerns 
and  foreign  groups  is  that  the  latter  want  to 
have  a  significant  voice  In  the  operations  and 
a  very  substantial  financial  interest  in  the 
form  of  ownership  of  equipment.     There  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  they  would  at 
least  like  to  have  the  same  kind  of  roughly 
50-60  ownership  ratio  which  now  exists  be- 
tween A.T.  ft  T.  and  the  British  Poet  Office  in 
undersea   cables,   for   example.     Nothing   in 
the  UJ3.  statutes  would  preclude  this  kind 
of  arrangement  between  the  Satellite  Corp. 
and  a  foreign  telecommunications  authority 
but  it  could  not  be  done  in  the  form  of  own- 
ership of  stock  of  the  Communications  Sat- 
ellite Corp.  itself.    It  cannot  be  emphasized 
too    much,    however,    how    essential    par- 
ticipation by  foreign  gproups  in  ownership  of 
the  system  is,  if  a  worldwide  system  is  to 
succeed.    These  desires  of  foreign  countries 
to  have  a  share  of  the  facilities  themselves 
also  goee  to  the  manufacture  of  parts  and 
equipment,   participation    in   research,   and 
perhaps  even  in  launching  operations.    Each 
of  these  countries,  at  least  in  the  more  In- 
dustralized  areas  of  the  world,  imdoubtedly 
will  want  the  right  to  f  vimish  some  of  the 
eqiiipment.     Certainly   past   experience   of 
our  own  U.S.  communications  conunon  car- 
riers who  have  established  such  links  with 
foreign  countries  so  indicates. 

10.  Another  fact  of  space  communications 
life  is  that  international  political  considera- 
tions will  have  a  large  Influence  on  the  oper- 
ating policies  of  the  SateUlte  Corp.  and  its 
foreign  partners.  There  wiU  be  a  much 
more  direct  government  involvement  in  the 
actual  operation  of  corporate  business  than 
has  ever  been  the  case  before.  This  certainly 
WiU  be  true  in  the  United  Stetes  where  in 
the  past  such  Involvement  has  been  indirect 
and  spasmodic  at  most.  Even  in  Europe, 
where  most  of  the  communication  companies 
are  government  owned,  the  same  wUl  be  true. 


Although  they  must  go  to  public  treasuries 
for  funds,  these  government-owned  com- 
panies for  most  purposes  have  operated  as 
largely  separate  and  Independent  bodies 
Typically,  the  administrative  personnel  In 
these  countries  have  been  able  to  make  their 
decisions  as  businessmen  operating  a  com- 
munications common  carrito  rather  than  as 
officials  in  the  poUtlcal  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment and  probably  wlU  continue  to  do  so 
for  nonsateUlte  services.  Nevertheless,  the 
UJ*.  and  the  developing  countries  have  al- 
ready indicated  their  interest  in  the  com- 
mimications  satellite  system  even  though 
they  do  not  have  the  technological  or  eco- 
nomic faculties  for  creating  or  even  partici- 
pating in  use  of  the  service  in  the  near 
future.  Therefore,  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  does  have  political  ramifica- 
tions of  tremendous  significance  to  VS. 
foreign  policy.  Several  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  Itself  take 
cognizance  of  these  facts  and  they  are  known 
to  all  who  are  working  In  this  area.  To  a 
much  greater  extent  than  has  ever  been  the 
case  in  the  past  with  regard  to  international 
telecommunications,  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
munications SatelUte  Corp.  wUi  be  of  con- 
cern to  the  foreign  offices  of  the  many  coun- 
tries, and  particiUarly  to  the  officials  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  operating  officials  who  have  been 
managing  existing  international  communi- 
cation carriers,  both  United  States  and 
foreign,  and  whether  private  or  government- 
owned,  are  very  reluctant  to  see  the  poUtl- 
ciana  begin  to  participate  in  communica- 
tions matters  with  any  degree  of  directness 
Nevertheless,  in  this  writer's  opinion  the 
political  arms  of  the  various  governments 
are  going  to  participate  in  considerably 
greater  degree  in  the  operating  decisions  of 
the  CommimiCations  Satellite  Corp.  and  its 
coimterparts  abroad.  This  could  mean  in- 
volvement of  foreign  offices  personnel. 
Whether  or  not  communications  people  like 
it  and  whether  or  not  it  seems  desirable 
to  have  this  type  of  participation  in  com- 
munications affairs,  this  is  one  of  the  facte 
of  communications  satellite  life.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  conclusion.  If  accurate  is 
that  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Union  engi- 
neers and  other  technical  communications 
experts  that  their  decisions  are  scientific  and 
engineering  in  character  rather  than  politi- 
cal ones  may  have  to  change.  More  and 
more  of  the  countries  are  going  to  recognize 
even  the  frequency  allocations  decisions 
made  by  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Union  are  Inherently  political  as  well 
as  technical  matters. 

11.  Economically,  and  even  technically 
and  politically,  the  only  communications 
satellite  service  which  makes  sense  is  one 
which  services  all  needs  through  one  co- 
ordinated system,  regardless  of  what  type  or 
combination  of  types  are  used.  There  may 
be  some  serioiis  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  SateUlte  Corp.  can  persuade  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  to  accept  the 
system  developed  and  now  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  as  the  single  operating  unit. 
Certainly  the  UJ3J3JI.  is  technically  capable 
of  creating  such  a  system.  Probably  the 
European  Community  also  could  soon  have 
such  capabUlties.  Economically,  however, 
surely  for  a  good  many  years  there  would 
be  no  sense  in  dupUcatlng  such  services.  If 
this  is  the  case,  as  Schwartc  and  Ooldsteln 
argue,  the  Satellite  Corp.  must  move  with 
all  deliberate  speed  In  deciding  on  the  course 
it  will  foUow  in  negotiating  with  foreign 
partners  to  put  a  system  into  operation. 
Consequently,  realistically  the  SateUlte  Corp. 
must  start  with  a  mediimi  altitude  sys- 
tem which  wUl  require  from  12  to  18  and 
eventuaUy  26  to  60  active  repeater  sateUltes 
In  orbit  continuously,  and  the  signals  trans- 
mitted wUl  be  very  weak.  Because  the 
tracking  of  a  medium-altitude,   low-signal 
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strength  satellite  U  a  difficult  and  eompU- 
cated  matter,  if  the  service  is  to  be  eoonoml- 
cally  competitive  only  a  minimum  number 
of  ground  terminal  faculties  should  be  es- 
tablished. Technical  limitations  may  also 
dictate  this  policy.  It  follows  that  hard 
choices  mvist  be  made  in  locating  these  fa- 
cilities. For  example.  In  Europe  for  mcud- 
mum  economy  there  should  be  only  one  or 
possibly  two  receiving  units,  althoxigh  at 
the  present  time  there  already  are  such 
unite  In  existence  or  nearlng  completion  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

This  does  not  make  the  best  economic 
sense,  but  national  pride  if  nothing  else  may 
weU  dictate  that  at  least  each  of  the  major 
countries  have  ground  terminals.  Possibly 
even  some  of  the  developing  countries  wlU 
want  the  same  prestige.  If  the  system  is  to 
operate  economicaUy,  this  matter  wUl  have 
to  be  solved  in  some  realistic  way.  This 
problem  would  be  greatiy  reduced  if  regional 
cooperation  could  be  achieved,  as  hopefuUy 
will  be  the  case  in  Exirope.  We  should  en- 
courage such  efforte. 

12.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  size  and 
character  of  the  problems  Involved  in  es- 
tablishing an  economicaUy  feasible  system 
necessitates  the  creation  of  an  International 
body  to  operate  the  satelUte  service.  Cer- 
tainly no  existing  International  body  Is  In 
any  way  equipped  or  organized  to  handle 
this  task.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunications  Union  has 
been  largely  a  technical  organ  which  limited 
ite  function  to  the  allocation  and  coordina- 
tion of  frequencies  for  various  types  of  serv- 
ices and  to  formulation  of  technical  design 
and  operating  standards.  The  decision  of 
what  companies  or  organizations  are  to  use 
the  frequencies  within  a  given  area  has  been 
left  to  the  Individual  cpuntrles  to  decide  as 
they  see  fit.  Secretary  General  Gross  of  the 
ITU  has  stated  that  this  body  Is  not 
eqxUpped  at  the  present  time  to  handle  this 
kind  of  Job,  although  he  now  feels  they  might 
be.  If  an  International  groxip  were  to  be 
formed  to  do  this,  and  it  should  be  decided 
that  the  rru  Is  the  one,  undoubtedly  great 
changes  woiild  have  to  be  made  In  ite  or- 
ganization and  establishment  of  the  satel- 
lite system  would  be  delayed  for  many  years. 
There  would  be  no  hope  of  having  an  <^- 
erational  system  by  1967.  At  the  present 
time,  of  course,  there  Is  much  opposition 
both  within  and  outside  the  ITU  to  giving 
that  body  such  regulatory  power. 

13.  If  the  Telstar  or  Relay  sateUlte  is  used, 
an  area  will  be  needed  around  each  ground 
terminal  in  which  restrictions  wlU  have  to 
be  placed  on  band  and  range  of  other  radio 
broadcaste.  The  area,  depending  upon  the 
surrounding  circumstances  and  terrain,  may 
have  to  be  as  large  as  100  square  mUes  or 
even  more  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
signals  from  other  sources  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  very  weak  signals  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  terminal  station.  Althoiigh 
in   the   United   States   either   the   SatelUte 

•  Corp.  or  private  communications  t^ranmnn 
carriers  wlU  own  the  ground  terminals, 
surely  these  U.S.  organizations  generaUy  wiU 
not  own  them  in  other  countries.  Hie  only 
likely  exception  Is  one  or  more  of  the  areas 
where  the  United  States  might  for  foreign 
policy  reasons  decide  to  furnish  the  money 
for  such  facilities  for  developing  eoxmtrles 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them.  The 
United  States  also  might  need  to  own  ter- 
minals in  some  of  the  developing  oontinente 
such  as  Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia 
to  serve  the  rest  of  the  countries  by  land 
channels. 

In  neither  of  theee  cases,  however.  Is  It 
likely  that  there  wlU  be  UJS.  ownership  but 
rather  only  U.8.  financial  assistance.  The 
legislative  history  of  th*  set  ladleata*  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  did  not  eontemplate  such 
ownership  of  foreign  ground  faellltiea.  The 
establishment  of  such  expensive   terminal 


faculties  In  developing  areas  where  traffic 
wlU  not  reaUy  carry  the  economic  burden 
wUl  create  a  difficult  problem  for  the  Satel- 
Ute Corp.  because  of  Its  character  as  a 
private  profit-making  concern.  Nevertheless, 
In  the  long  run  it  may  be  essential  that 
these  be  established  to  assure  a  single  global 
syston  Jointly  operated  by  the  United  States 
and  ite  foreign  partners.  As  suggested  by 
Schwartc  and  Goldstein,  any  such  xineco- 
nomlc  terminals  should  be  financed  through 
regular  foreign  aid  channels  as  a  foreign 
affairs  poUcy  matter,  rather  than  expect  the 
Satellite  Corp.  to  make  such  investmente. 
Undoubtedly,  this  wUl  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations of  some  of  the  Congressmen  as 
expressed  In  hearings  this  spring  on  the 
desirability  of  having  the  SateUlte  Corp. 
cover  a  great  deal  of  the  cost  of  developing 
the  satellite  system.  In  any  event,  financial 
assistance  woiild  only  be  needed  for  these 
uneconomical  ground  faculties.  None  shovUd 
be  required  for  launching  operations.  For 
these  the  Government  should  be  fully  re- 
compensed by  the  operating  company. 

14.  The  very  same  satelUtes  which  wlU  be 
used  to  communicate  between  the  major 
communication  centers  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  can  be  made  available  for 
service  between  other  pointo  when  they  are 
over  other  parte  of  the  world  and  not  In  use 
for  the  United  States-Biu-ope  service.  For 
example,  the  same  satellites  that  wlU  com- 
municate between  New  York  and  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  or  Munich  could  be  used  during 
much  of  the  time  of  one  orbit  around  the 
earth  to  transmit  signals  from  London  to 
Delhi,  or  Delhi  to  Tokyo.  Use  of  sateUlte 
channels  between  these  non-UB.  terminals 
might  be  treated  simply  as  a  service  which 
could  be  rented  to  these  other  countries  by 
the  Satellite  Corp.  UJS.  terminal  faclUties 
would  not  be  used  and  there  would  not  have 
to  be  any  connection  to  existing  constuner 
services  in  this  country  or  even  in  Eiu-ope. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  totaUy  Integrated 
global  communication  system  would  be  the 
best  for  all  concerned  Therefore,  here 
again  the  Satellite  Corp.  might  decide  to  lease 
the  channels  to  existing  carriers  who  would 
themselves  make  arrangemente  with  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  for  use  of  the 
available  channel  time  that  is  not  being  used 
between  the  major  traffic  areas. 

16.  Another  technological  and  economic 
fact  of  Ufe  must  be  kept  in  mind  In  estab- 
lishing the  communications  satelUte  system. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Government,  partic- 
ularly through  NASA  and  to  some  extent 
the  Defense  Department.  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  A 
good  deal  of  the  work  even  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  satelUtee  themselves,  not  to 
mention  all  the  work  on  the  launching 
vehicles,  was  done  at  Government  expense, 
largely  thro\igh  NASA.  Early  realization  of 
our  goal  of  estabUshing  a  communications 
sateUlte  system  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  taking  advantage  of  this  great  pool  of 
Qovemment  knowledge  and  faclUties. 

A.T.  ft  T.  with  respect  to  Telstar,  of  course, 
did  develop  and  build  the  sateUltes  with  Ite 
own  money  and  paid  for  the  launching, 
nils  was  not  true  of  Relay,  however,  and  In 
any  event  for  both  of  them  Government 
laimchlng  faculties  may  be  used,  even 
thoiigh  launching  expensss  would  be  paid 
by  Comsat.  Certainly  the  niunber  of  com- 
munications launches  that  would  be  needed 
over  a  period  of  years  would  not  Justify  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  launching  faculty 
by  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

Even  thoxigh  the  Government  has  put  tre- 
mendous amounte  of  money  into  research 
and  development  of  rocketry  and  some  Into 
eommunlcations  sateUlte  aspecte  of  the  pro- 
gram, It  Is  u^peaUstic  and  doctrinaire  to 
think  of  this  as  a  giveaway  to  private  ln> 
dustry.  This  great  pubUo  expense  shoiUd  not 
preclude  turning  over  the  use  of  these  facil- 
ities or  knowledge  to  private  enterprise  if 


private  enterprise  is  the  best  way  to  utilize 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  people. 

In  any  event,  it  is  Important  that  there 
he  continued  an  extensive  cooperation  from 
NASA,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  launch 
the  satelUtes.  If  only  medlxmi-altitude,  ac- 
tive repeater  sateUltes  are  used,  anywhere 
from  26  to  60  wotUd  be  needed  to  have  a  con- 
tlnuoxisly  serviceable  channel  having  some- 
thing In  the  nature  of  99  percent  reliablUty. 
Just  to  launch  this  number  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  will  be  a  formi- 
dable task.  Bven  If  one  could  be  launched 
every  other  day.  a  very  unrealistic  expecta- 
tion at  the  present  time  with  existing 
launching  facilities,  anywhere  from  60  to  100 
days  would  be  needed.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
launch  an  occasional  Telstar,  Relay,  or  even 
a  Syncom  sateUlte. 

It  Is  quite  another  to  lavmch  a  whole 
series  over  a  short  period  of  time.  ActuaUy 
the  very  reUable  boosters  which  have  been 
used  to  launch  Relay  and  Telstar  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  do  the  Job  for  the  per- 
manent operational  system.  Therefore,  more 
powerful  boosters  now  being  developed  by 
NASA  and  the  Defense  Department  wUl 
Jiave  to  be  used.  With  these  new  rocketry 
developmente  it  should  be  possible  to  have 
a  multiple  launching  of  three  or  more  satel- 
lites simultaneously  from  one  rocket  vehicle. 
It  woiild  be  ridiculous  not  to  use  this  kind  of 
research  and  development  effort,  althoiigh 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
any  event,  a  very  close  working  relation- 
ship must  be  established  between  NASA  and 
the    CommimiCations    SatelUte    Corp. 

When  aU  of  these  facte  and /or  assumptions 
are  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  are  many  conflicting  policies  and 
forces  at  work  In  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mtmlcations  satellite  system  ready  to  op- 
erate In  the  International  telecommunica- 
tions service.  As  others  have  pointed  out. 
It  WlU  not  be  possible  to  satisfy  all  of  these 
requiremente;  compromises  wUl  have  to  be 
made.  In  approa<dilng  the  problem,  how- 
ever, the  paramount  concern  of  aU  those 
Involved  in  the  operation  should  be  to  place 
a  reliable  and  usable  system  In  orbit  at 
tne  earUest  pxMsible  moment.  Inevitably 
there  wiU  be  great  deal  of  Government 
control  of  the  whole  venture  and  this  would 
be  true  regardless  of  who  legally  owns  the 
faculties.  In  spite  of  aU  the  difficulties, 
economic,  technical,  and  poUtical,  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  owaU  goal  be  kept  In 
mind;  l.e.,  to  get  the  system  In  operation  as 
soon  as  feasible. 

If  these  assumptions  are  correct,  there  are 
several  major  problems  having  considerable 
International  slgnlflcance  which  are  raised 
by  the  creation  and  o];>eratioh  of  the  com- 
munications sateUlte  system: 


X.  KXLATivs  aoLzs  OF  TBS  vsiSBAZ.  QovxaMaoorr 

am)  TBX  aATBLLITB  COIF.  IM  nrxauf ATIONAL 
KSOOTIATIOirS 

One  Of  the  v«7  first  nontechnical  deci- 
sions which  the  SatelUte  Corp.  officials  wUl 
have  to  make  is  that  of  the  degree  to  which 
they  want  to  conduct  the  necessary  nego- 
tiations with  oommunloations  administra- 
tions of  other  countries.  Although  the  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation  have  been  picked  so 
reeentiy  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
make  any  statements  about  these  naatters. 
there  Is  a  significant  potsntlal  conflict  that 
could  arise  here  between  the  business  latsr- 
este  and  agendas  of  the  UJB.  Government 
such  as  the  State  Department.  Certainly 
Secretary  of  Stats  Btisk  In  his  ooUoquy  with 
Senator  SraBxacAX  dxning  the  heartiifi  on 
the  bill  last  Axignst  made  It  clear  that  many 
of  the  problems  of  negotlatioB  were  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  State  Department. 

Undoubtedly  they  were  attempting  to 
create  legislative  history  to  support  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  aet.  On  the  other  hand, 
representatives  of  iwtnsss  have  made  It 
equeUy  elear  in  tbsir  sUtemants  tbat  they 
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of  the  International  negotla- 
wlthln  the  statutory  concept 
negotiations,"   and   that   past 
demonstrates  the  valid- 
Section  40a  places  re- 
such  matters  on  the  corpora- 
notification  must  always 
State  Department, 
officials,  on  the  other  hand, 
f  he  language  of  section  201(a) 
y  rhlch  states  that— 

'  exercise  such 
relationships  of  the  corpora- 
governments  or  entitles  or 
bodies  as  may  be  appro- 
that  such  relationship  shall 
rtth  the  national  Interests  and 
ot  the  United  States  •  •  • 
that  timely  arrangements 
*  *  *  fcvelgn  participation 
and  use  of  a  commiinl- 
system." 

point  to  section  aoi(c)(3) 

that   the   Secretary   of   State 

that   a   particular   foreign 

•  connected  with  the  satellite 

hen  he  does  so  the   FCC  Is 

[to Institute  forthwith 

proceedings  •  •  •  to  require 
lent  of  such  communication 
and    the    appr^rlate 
or    carriers."    Surely    this 
hlch   things   are   within   the 
the  Secretary   of  State   will 
of  the  most  critical  of  all 
by  this  new  system  of  ccun- 
athough  many   expect   or   at 
this  matter  will  be  handled 
^  ray  as  previous  international 
negotiations, 
's   opinion,   at    least,    this 
the  most  nearly  unique  ques- 
the  Communications  Satel- 
observatlons     in     the 
area  have  left  the  very  strong 
European  businessmen  and 
work  much  closer  with 
establishing  overall  national 
business  policies  than  has 
his  country.     At  the  risk  of 
far  from  experience  in  this 
y  dthout  tracing  the  history  of 
be  so,  the  picture  in  this 
lulte  different  one.    In  gen- 
to  be  something  of  an  arms 
between    Government    and 
being  somewhat  skeptical  of 
may  be  a  suspicion  of  the 
other,  or  a  feeling  of  lack  of 
on  the  part  of  the  other  for 
and   needs.    In   fact, 
thto  country  we  have  been 
of  too  doee  cooperation  be- 
ofllclals  and  businessmen 
will  be  some  kind  of  over- 
thls  is  much  less  true 
Industry  than  most 
partly  because  of  the  ex- 
nature  of  foreign  negotla- 
teld. 
fear  In  other  areas  certainly 
In  thto  case  where  we  have 
Indxistry  anyway,  and  one 
well  In  close  cooperation 
.  It  to  crucial  that  there 
reluctance  to  work  out  com- 
vhich  will  serve  our  foreign 
and  also  make  possible  such 
decisions  as  are  required 
SatelUte  Ckvp. 
4«gottotlons  for  establishment 
for  transocean  cables  and 
have  been  almost  wholly  a 
negotiations  between  XJB. 
their  coimterparte  In  other 
arrangementa  Include  the 
I  espondblllty  for  design  and 
the  various  parte  of  the  sys- 
the  terminal  facilities,  the  dl- 
between  the  various  par- 
far  maintenance. 
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and  circuit  ssslgnmente  including  the  nmn- 
ber  of  circulte  each  party  may  use.  Typi- 
cally the  ownership  of  the  equipment  to  In 
the  form  of  imdivided  shares  and  the  capital 
contributions  as  well  as  maintenance  and 
repair  costo  are  split  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  use  of  available  channeto.  Usually 
separate  agreemente  have  covered  the  ques- 
tions of  services  to  be  rendered  Jointly  and 
the  dlvtolon  of  revenues.  The  arrangementa 
between  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  BriUsh  and  Cana- 
dian compables  for  the  first  transatlantic 
cable  were  of  thto  type.  The  same  pattern 
was  followed  in  the  second  transatlantic 
cable  which  was  a  Joint  project  of  A.T.  &  T. 
and  the  French  and  Oerman  teleconununica- 
tions  admintotratlons.  These  arrangementa 
well  illustrate  the  technique  of  working  out 
basic  terms  and  principles  with  major  part- 
ners and  then  permitting  other  users  to 
share  some  of  the  available  facilities  on  the 
same  basto.  The  French-German  agreement 
soon  became  a  multilateral  one.  including 
many  European  countries. 

Even  assxunlng  similar  arrangementa  for 
communications  satellites,  the  real  question 
to,  will  Comsat  or  the  State  Department  do 
the  negotiating.  Thto  decision  cannot  be 
made  intelligently  If  the  skeptical,  arms- 
length  attitude  which  has  extoted  in  the  past 
in  many  oiher  areas  of  international  business 
to  assumed  by  either  party,  it  must  be  a 
Joint  venture.  On  the  other  hand,  one  to  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  will  be  much  wiser  if 
the  lead  in  negotiations  can  be  taken  by 
corporate  offlciato.  If  State  Department  of- 
ficlato  can  be  convinced  that  UJS.  foreign 
affairs  policies  will  be  given  proper  attention 
by  the  corporate  offlciato  thto  may  be  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  distinctions  between  various  matters 
and  have  the  lead  taken  by  Government  of- 
flciato on  some  and  leave  others  to  corporate 
personnel. 

The  location  of  ground  terminal  facilities 
In  foreign  areas  is  a  good  example  to  illus- 
trate the  basic  problems  here  suggested. 
Some  have  argued  that  thto  is  a  political 
matter  which  should  be  handled  by  the  State 
Department.  On  the  other  hand,  officials  of 
extotlng  conunon  carriers  at  least,  undoubt- 
edly will  hope  that  the  SateUite  Corp. 
Itself  will  handle  these  negotiations  to  de- 
termine placement  of  foreign  stations.  Lo- 
cation of  such  facilities  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant oi>erational  matter  vital  to  the  whole 
system,  as  pointed  out  above  in  the  assump- 
tions. 

Certainly  the  choice  of  sites  for  ground 
terminal  facilities  In  regional  areas  such  as 
Africa,  South  America,  and  Asto,  not  to  men- 
tion the  much  more  immediate  problem  of 
locations  within  Europe,  will  create  serious 
negottotlon  problems,  and  may  well  Involve 
Important  foreign  policy  questions.  Never- 
theless, the  primary  concern  in  the  first  few 
years  shoxild  be  to  get  a  viable  system  work- 
ing. If  thto  to  the  case,  the  first  terminal 
facilities  will  have  to  be  in  Europe  and,  in 
fact,  it  probably  would  be  wise  to  limit  the 
operation  to  this  area  Initially.  Unless  op- 
erations between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope are  successful,  a  self-supporting  global 
system  to  impossible  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

For  at  least  the  first  5  years,  business  ex- 
pediency should  determine  whether  or  not 
one  or  another  system  to  used,  one  or  more 
groimd  termlnato  are  built  in  Europe,  and 
what  types  of  service  will  be  offered  and  what 
satellite  channel  rental  rates  will  be  charged, 
although  thto  last  item  will  create  trouble- 
some regulatory  problems  for  the  FCC.  Thto 
will  not  be  a  disservice  to  the  developing 
areas  In  those  continenta  where  full-fiedged 
service  and  terminal  facilities  will  not  be 
established  for  some  time.  The  system 
shoiild  be  proved  in  the  areas  where  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  economically  feasible  and 
not  until  thto  has  been  done  should  these 
other  countries  invest  the  time,  money,  and 
trained  personnel  needed  to  build  and  oper- 


ate such  faclllUes.  Nevertheless,  the  public 
repercussions  and  consequent  pressxves  of 
such  a  decision  may  be  very  great.  Therefore, 
the  dectolons  cannot  be  made  by  Comsat 
without  regard  to  the  political  position  of 
the  United  States  as  a  government,  but  the 
lead  in  actual  negotiations  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  corporation  officials.  The 
political  problem  will  be  made  somewhat  less 
critical,  of  course,  by  the  facta  that  estab- 
lishment of  the  main  service  does  not  pre- 
clude Incidental  use  for  less  complete  services 
to  areas  with  fewer  demands  for  interna- 
tional telecommunications. 

An  equally  touchy  problem  having  both 
business  and  foreign  policy  overtones  is  that 
of  dividing  the  revenues  with  other  countries 
which  help  establish  and  have  Joint  owner- 
ship of  this  system.  Thto  will  be  more  of  a 
problem,  and  expenses  as  well  as  revenues 
will  be  involved,  when  other  countries  Join 
after  the  system  to  established.  Privately- 
owned  conununlcatlons  conmion  carriers  in 
thto  country  In  their  International  negotia- 
tions to  date  have  been  able  to  work  out  sat- 
isfactory arrangementa  with  their  counter- 
parta  abroad.  For  the  most  part  a  roughly 
50-60  basto  has  been  used  for  sharing  owner- 
ship, supply  of  equipment,  maintenance 
costa.  and  revenues.  In  connection  with  the 
communications  satellite  system,  however, 
this  problem  will  not  be  so  easy  to  solve. 

One  obvious  example  of  thto  problem  to 
the  determination  of  how  much  of  the  de- 
velopment costa  already  incurred  by  the  U.S. 
Government  shoxild  be  allocated  to  each  one 
of  the  foreign  countries  which  wishes  to 
Join  the  system  either  initially  or  later.  An 
argiiment  coiild  be  made  for  charging  not 
only  for  all  of  the  development  costa  of 
Tetotar  and  Relay  but  also  something  for 
the  cost  of  research  and  development  of  the 
launching  systems.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  realtotlc  compensatory  charge  to  made  for 
this  contribution  the  figure  would  be  ex- 
tremely high  and  the  cost  of  the  satellite 
system  would  be  prohibitive.  In  addition, 
for  some  of  the  countries,  particularly  in  the 
developing  areas  but  probably  also  even  in 
Europe  the  amount  might  be  so  high  as  to 
effectively  block  their  participation.  In  thto 
writer's  opinion,  expenditiires  for  rocketry 
development  should  not  be  charged  to  our 
foreign  partners.  In  addition,  such  a  charge 
might  well  cause  such  countries  as  the 
U.S.SJI.  or  a  European  group  to  insist  on 
use  of  their  own  vehicles  and  launching  fac- 
ilities. The  rate  base  question  should  not 
be  a  very  large  factor  in  these  dectolons  be- 
cause surely  the  rate  will  have  to  be  reason- 
ably competitive  with  costa  of  long-range 
radio  and  underseas  cables.  The  chief  con- 
sequence of  a  high  rate  base  will  be  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  realizing  profita  for  the 
stockholders  within  a  reasonable  number  of 
years,  although  capital  value  appreciation 
probably  will  be  the  only  real  dividend  for 
several  years  anyway. 

Rather  than  have  foreign  partners  Jointly 
owning  the  satellite  system,  one  possible 
solution  to  thto  problem  would  be  for  the^ 
Satellite  Corp.  to  place  the  sateUltes  in  orbit 
and  then  turn  over  to  VS.  international  car- 
riers the  right  to  use  the  channels.  The 
overseas  carriers  could  then  negotiate  in  the 
traditional  way  on  such  matters  as  owner- 
ship and  dlvtolon  of  revenues.  If  thto  solu- 
tion were  adopted,  however,  the  foreign  com- 
panies could  not  have  ownership  in  the 
equipment  Itself  other  than  their  own  ground 
termlnato  because  the  U.S.  common  carrier 
would  not  have  any  ownership  to  sell  but 
only  a  right  to  use  the  channeto.  It  to  almost 
certain,  therefore,  that  foreign  countries 
would  not  accept  thto  arrangement. 

In  the  alternative,  the  Satellite  Corp. 
could  make  arrangementa  with  foreign  coun- 
tries for  ownership,  and  agree  on  coeta  to 
be  charged  to  the  other  countries  who  want 
to  later  Join  In  the  project.  Bven  if  thto 
were  the  case,  of  course,  the  State  Depart- 
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ment  would  not  have  to  participate  if  they 
were  sattofied  that  the  arrangementa  also 
served  U.S.  foreign  policies.  Under  either 
approach  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  charge 
other  countries  for  rocketry  devel(q;>ment 
expenses  and  in  fact  such  charges  should 
not  be  made.  Because  these  expenses  were 
Incurred  primarily  for  our  own  military 
purposes  foreign  countries  would  be  very 
loath  to  help  pay  for  them,  quite  aside  from 
the  economics.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
reasonable  charge  to  made  for  the  basic  re- 
search and  development  work  contributed 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  the  developing 
countries  can  be  practically  excluded  from 
participating  In  the  system  without  the 
United  States  appearing  to  discriminate  as 
to  who  may  Join. 

To  make  thto  dectoion  will  not  be  easy 
and  certainly  It  cannot  be  made  without 
proper  regard  for  foreign  policy  matters. 
Nevertheless,  if  a  close  working  relationship 
could  be  created  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Satellite  Corp.  offlctoto,  as  has 
been  true  in  the  past  between  communica- 
tions common  carriers  and  the  Department, 
it  would  be  much  better  if  the  corporation 
offlciato  themselves  negottoted  these  arrange- 
menta with  their  counterpart  admintotra- 
tlons In  foreign  countries. 

Another  problem  retoted  to  thto  question 
of  the  division  of  negotiating  roles  between 
the  Satellite  Corp.  and  the  State  De- 
partment artoee  in  connection  wltb  the  cus- 
tcxners  that  may  want  to  make  use  of  the 
communications  satellite  facilities.  One 
example  of  thto  problem  to  the  degree  to 
which  UJ3.  Government  requlrementa  for 
International  communications  services  are 
met  by  use  of  satellite  channels. 

At  the  i»-esent  time  UJS.  communications 
common  carriers  do  lease  channels  to  the 
U.S.  Government  for  use  in  military  and 
diplomatic  commxmications.  So  far.  at  least, 
no  serious  difficulties  have  been  raised  in 
other  countries  about  carrying  such  mes- 
sages over  what ,  are  clearly  international 
communication  lines  running  through  their 
territory.  Thto  service  to  dependent  upon 
the  cooperation  of  these  countries.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  same  kind  of  willingness  to  ac- 
cept these  messages  will  carry  over  into  the 
communications  satellite  system  to  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  answered  yet,  but  past 
experience  indicates  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lem if  the  facilities  are  privately  owned  and 
operated. 

If  the  Federal  Government  shotild  set  up 
Ita  own  separate  satellite  system  to  carry 
messages,  particularly  of  a  military  or  secret 
diplomatic  nature,  as  It  fully  intends  to  do, 
a  problem  could  be  created  for  Comsat.  At 
least  at  the  beginning,  it  to  hard  to  believe 
that  the  satellite  system  can  be  economi- 
cally operated  without  the  message  load  that 
to  created  now  by  our  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary agencies'  needs  for  international  com- 
mmiicatlons.  Actually  the  reasons  for  a 
separate  Government  satellite  system  are 
not  to  reduce  coeta  but  to  provide  a  system 
cr3rptographlcally  secure  and  relatively  im- 
mune to  Incapacitating  Jamming.  There  to 
every  reason  to  expect  continuance  of  the 
present  policy  of  making  maximum  use  of 
private  carrier  facilities  for  most  govern- 
mental international  messages. 

Perhaps  here  again  the  negotiations  prob- 
lem can  be  minimized  if  the  Satellite  Corp. 
itself  to  given  the  primary  negotiating  au- 
thority, provided  that  there  to  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  State  Department. 
In  thto  way  it  would  be  possible  for  the  pri- 
vately owned,  UJS.  international  carrier  to 
agree  with  ita  counterparta  abroad  that  thto 
was  no  more  than  what  all  carriers  do.  i.e., 
lease  channels  to  any  customer,  Incltidlng 
military  and  diplomatic  agencies  of  any  gov- 
ernment. 

The  question  of  State  Department  or  cor- 
poration primacy  in  foreign  negotiations  be- 
comes   most    eensitlve    when    reUtlonahlpe 


with  the  UBJS.R.  are  involved.  At  present 
the  position  of  the  U.SJ5lt.  with  respect  to 
Jdnlng  a  satellite  system  established  pri- 
marily with  U.S.  ideas,  materlato.  and  money 
cannot  be  known.  Some  statements  made 
In  1961  and  1962  indicate  that  the  UJ3J3JI. 
might  be  willing  to  cooperate.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  not  taken  any  clear-cut  line 
In  these  matters  and  undoubtedly  here,  as 
in  other  areas,  their  position  will  derive 
from  their  overall  foreign  affairs  policy.  A 
realtotlc  UJS.  position  on  thto  question  again 
might  be  worked  out  through  the  Satellite 
Corp.  Itself,  although  thto  certainly  to  much 
more  debatable  than  in  the  other  cases  sug- 
gested above. 

Some  European  and  even  other  countries 
have  shown  enough  Interest  in  Joining  a 
communications  satellite  system  so  that  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  regardless  of  what  posi- 
tion to  taken  by  the  U3.S.R.  In  general 
there  may  be  a  greater  chance  for  coopera- 
tion if  the  satellite  comm\uilcatlons  channeto 
are  simply  fitted  Into  existing  normal  operat- 
ing procedxires  of  overseas  communications, 
the  channeto  then  becoming  another  and 
alternate  route  for  sending  messages.  At 
the  present  time,  oxu  carriers  have  been 
able  to  work  out  sattofactory  arrangementa 
with  the  operating  personnel  in  the  UJ3J3.R., 
and  reUtions  have  been  maintained  with 
Castro's  Cuba.  Here  again,  perhaps  we 
would  be  wise  to  treat  it  as  simply  another 
commiuiication  channel.  If  thto  to  not  feasi- 
ble, of  coiuise,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  go  ahead  with  the  system  on  our  own 
in  spite  of  the  falliu*e  of  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
perhaps  many  others  to  Join  in  will  be 
presented.  In  thto  writer's  opinion  we 
woiild  be  well  advised  to  go  ahead  with  estab- 
Itohment  of  a  system  with  those  countries 
who  want  to  participate.  If  we  move  fairly 
rapidly  there  to  every  reason  to  believe  that 
eome  European  countries  will  Join  us. 

In  the  future  a  very  difficult  matter  in- 
volving much  greater  foreign  policy  effecta 
will  arise  when  it  becomes  poesible  to  have 
general  broadcasting  direct  to  home  re- 
ceivers without  the  Intervention  of  terminal 
facilities  as  required  for  Tetotar  or  Relay. 
Nevertheless,  as  stated  before,  the  Initial 
operation,  probably  for  a  good  10  years,  un- 
doubtedly will  be  in  the  form  of  a  message 
and  channel  service,  much  as  to  now  provided 
by  telephone  cables  and  long-range  radio. 
If  thto  to  the  case,  the  necessary  operating 
arrangementa,  including  the  dlvtolon  of  own- 
ership, service  revenues,  and  other  aspecta 
of  operation,  shoxild  be  worked  out  as  far 
as  possible  through  normal  procedtires  of 
International  carriers.  Thus  It  will  be  pas- 
sible to  determine  the  technical  and  opera- 
tional feasibility  of  the  system  before  worry- 
ing about  other  problems  which  will  Involve 
much  greater  political  policy  questions  than 
to  the  case  with  the  ordinary  message  serv- 
ice. 

Another  very  Important  policy  question  de- 
manding an  early  decision  from  the  Satel- 
lite Corp.  to  the  price  to  be  charged  for 
satellite  channeto.  As  stated  before,  thto 
writer  believes  the  pricing  policy  will  have 
to  be  answered  primarily  in  terms  of  what 
are  the  costa  of  extotlng  cable  and  radio 
channeto.  Communications  common  car- 
riers cannot  charge  either  a  significantly 
higher  price  for  messages  carried  over  satel- 
lite channeto  or  a  considerably  lower  price. 
Bstotlng  facilities  as  well  as  the  new  ones 
need  to  be  used  to  something  like  capacity 
but  a  difference  in  charges  would  upset  the 
balance.  It  would  be  best  If  all  of  the  varl- 
o\is  channeto.  the  total  nonvoting  invest- 
ment of  the  carriers,  and  the  many  services 
are  considered  as  a  whole  In  establtohlng 
reasonable  charges  which  will  assiire  a  fair 
return.  Here  again,  thto  can  be  achieved 
more  easily  in  the  long  nm  if  the  common 
carriers  themselves  are  given  the  primary 
policjmiaklng  role,  subject  to  rate  regula- 
tions, of  OOUTM. 


At  least  In  the  beginning,  the  Government 
should  not  set  special  rates  simply  to  make 
the  system  appear  to  be  an  economic  success 
or  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  developing 
countries.  If  some  subsidy  to  to  be  granted 
to  certain  areas  of  the  world  or  certain  coun- 
tries thto  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  direct 
financial  granta  to  these  coimtries  as  a  part 
of  our  foreign  asstotance  program. 

One  great  potential  difficulty  wltli  the  sug- 
gestion frequently  made  here  that  ComSat 
carry  out  most  of  the  negotiations  concern- 
ing foreign  participation  to  that  foreign  of- 
fices of  other  countries  will  take  over  nego- 
tiations from  their  communications  carriers, 
whether  publicly  or  privately  owned.  If  thto 
should  happen,  our  own  State  Department 
would  feel  under  great  pressure  to  assume  the 
lead,  rather  than  leave  it  to  corporate  per- 
sonnel. Perhaps  the  only  feasible  solution 
would  be  to  form  an  offlctol  negotiating  team 
for  the  United  States,  made  up  of  both  in- 
dustry and  Government  personnel.  Thto  has 
been  done  in  the  past  in  an  informal  way  but 
it  may  be  time  to  create  such  a  group  on  a 
formal  and  official  basto.  The  question  of 
who  takes  the  lead  in  negottotions  will  still 
be  an  Important  and  perhaps  delicate  ques- 
tion and  cases  might  have  to  be  differen- 
tiated In  deciding  who  takes  leadership  in 
negotiations.  If  the  team  could  be  kept 
stable,  however,  thto  should  build  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  and  close  cooperation 
could  be  achieved  with  a  mlnlmiun  of  wasted 
motion  and  friction.  Certainly  as  to  ITU 
frequency  allocations  and  perhaps  on  loca- 
tion of  ground  termlnato  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  Government  person  speak  offi- 
cially for  the  United  States.  On  most  other 
matters  surely  cc»porate  personnel  could  take 
the  lead  and  even  on  the  matters  named  it 
to  essential  that  an  industry-Government  of- 
ficial team  participate  In  formutoting  the 
policy  to  be  followed  by  all  U.S.  groups  and 
be  able  to  speak  for  the  United  States  in 
most  cases,  no  matter  who  heads  the  team. 
If  the  negotiating  team  to  made  the  official 
UJS.  sp>oke8man  then  it  to  no  legal  concern 
of  other  countries  that  Industry  people  are 
Included  any  more  than  it  to  any  of  oxirs  that 
Government  personnel  run  commimications 
in  other  countries  such  as  the  UBJS.R. 

The  proper  relationship  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Sattillte  Corp.  in  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  countries  also  to  In- 
volved In  applying  the  "most  favored 
nation"  provisions  found  In  our  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  countries.  Although 
thto  will  be  discussed  toter,  clearly  a  good 
working  relationship  between  the  Satellite 
Corp.  and  the  Federal  Government  on  thto 
matter  to  necessary  because  of  the  possibility 
of  violation  of  our  treaty  agreemente.  Tbto  to 
an  area  where  it  to  essential  that  some  kind 
of  State  Department  approval  be  obtained, 
although  tmdoubtedly  thto  will  cause  con- 
siderable delays  In  the  establishment  of  the 
system  if  all  arrangementa  must  be  made 
on  a  come  one-come  all  basto  even  when  we 
know  that  an  economical  service  at  least  at 
the  beginning  necessarily  will  be  limited  to 
Europe  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  places. 

n.  axLATZONSHnps  wtth  trx  DrraucATioMAL 

TBLBCOMiriTNICAnONS   tTNION 

The  official  agenda  of  the  1963  Conference 
does  not  Include  consideration  of  any  funda- 
mental reorganization  of  the  Intemattonal 
Telecommunications  Union.  Instead.  It  will 
be  limited  to  frequency  aUocatUma.  In 
preparation  for  thto  fall  conference,  some 
of  the  major  countries  have  reached  agree- 
ment as  to  the  general  character  ot  the  fre- 
quency aUocations  that  should  be  made  for 
space  communications.  If.  as  to  hoped, 
these  aUocaUons,  largely  suggested  by  the 
United  States,  are  adc^ted  it  wlU  be  poesible 
to  tiee  a  Tetotar  or  Relay  system.  Thto 
strictly  limited  agenda  for  the  Geneva  oon- 
ference,  however,  will  not  answer  some  Im- 
portant   problems    that    undoubtedly    win 
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this  provision  is  not  an  item 
for  the  1963  conference,  and 
not  be.  but  it  is  one  calling 
immediate    attention    when 
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badly  In  need  of  clarifloatloa  through  ITU 
prooediires  Is  the  definition  of  military  in- 
stallations, farticxalarly  as  it  appUes  to  space. 
Under  existing  provisions  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  determine  the  military  charac- 
ter of  observation  as  against  spy  sateUltes. 
to  mention  only  one  problem. 

Another  orucial  matter  is  that  of  provid- 
ing for  the  case  where  interference  does  oc- 
cur. The  important  deficiencies  that  now 
exist  in  the  enforcement  powers  of  the  ITU 
have  already  been  discussed  elsewhere.  The 
creation  of  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system  Is  a  perfect  opportunity  for 
attempting  to  find  some  method  for 
strengthening  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  ITU  convention  and  regulations.  Prob- 
ably some  typte  of  compulsory  arbitration  or 
adjudication  should  be  adopted.  Because 
the  use  of  the  frequencies  now  proposed  will 
overlap  with  existing  microwave  uses,  dis- 
putes inevitably  will  arise.  Possibly  a  spe- 
cialized court  could  be  created  to  handle 
these  disputes,  such  as  now  handles  disputes 
within  the  common  market  countries.  Such 
a  court  might  be  acceptable  for  this  spe- 
cialized pur^iose  and  it  coxild  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  greater  use  of  International 
Judicial  tribunals  to  solve  international  dU- 
putes  generally. 

The  problem  of  international  regulations 
in  this  area  will  become  much  more  acute 
when  a  general  broadcasting  system  is  put 
into  \ise,  as  svu-ely  It  inevitably  wlU  be  at 
some  time  in  the  future.  When  direct 
broadcasts  are  made  from  the  satellite  to 
home  receivers  the  question  of  allocation  of 
frequencies  then  becomes  an  extremely  cru- 
cial one  with  serious  political  ramifications. 
Such  a  system  would  be  open  for  use  as  a 
propaganda  media.  Although  one  can  al- 
ways hope  such  channels  would  be  used 
solely  for  educational  and  news  purposes, 
this  would  be  unrealistic  In  the  light  of  past 
experiences.  If  they  were  used  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  the  likelihood  of  Jamming, 
with  all  the  consequences  it  woxild  have  for 
rendering  the  whole  system  Inoperable,  woiild 
become  particularly  relevant.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  some  attempt  is  made  to  control 
the  content  of  such  broadcasts,  very  serious 
censorship  problems  will  arise.  Oiu-  theories 
of  noninterference  by  government  with  nor- 
mal channels  of  communication  to  the  gen- 
eral public  are  not  accepted  by  many  other 
countries. 

One  fact  diould  be  emphasized  in  consider- 
ing this  problem,  however.  General  broad- 
casting should  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  message  and  channel  services  which 
would  be  available  under  the  presently  pro- 
posed satellite  system.  This  is  true  not  only 
as  to  reg\ilatory  policy  criteria  but  also  tech- 
nically because  different  frequencies  and  even 
separate  satellites  would  be  used. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  consider  what  kind 
of  Into-nationai  control  of  such  general 
broadcasts  should  be  adopted.  If  this  is  to 
be  done,  obviously  the  general  character  of 
the  ITU  win  have  to  be  changed  significantly 
and  perhaps  some  use  might  be  made  of  a 
i^>eclallzed  tribxmal  to  license  such  broad- 
casts. In  malrtng  these  decisions,  however,  it 
would  be  impcMtant  to  draw  clear  lines,  to  the 
extent  this  is  possible,  between  such  general 
broadcasts  and  normal  message  services  such 
as  are  now  provided  by  long-range  radio  and 
imdersea  cables.  Basically,  general  broad- 
casts very  likely  would  be  a  continuation  of 
the  services  now  performed  by  Mr.  Morrow's 
information  agency  and  it  woiild  be  unwise 
to  mix  this  with  the  message  services,  at  least 
if  propaganda  broadcasts  were  Involved.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  cannot  really  divorce 
news  and  general  education  programs  frcon 
propaganda  broadcasts.  In  any  event,  even 
though  not  of  a  military  character,  such 
broadcasts  might  be  considered  aggressive^ 
acts  and  dangerous  to  the  seciuity  of  some 
country.  Under  present  ITU  regulations 
Jamming  in  such  cases  would  not  be  pre- 


cluded. Jamming  an  active  repeater  satellite 
at  the  present  time  would  not  be  difficult  If 
the  satellites  are  constructed  to  make  maxi- 
miun  use  of  the  transmission  capabilities  of 
Telstar  or  Belay. 

If  one  had  to  build  a  system  to  preclude 
Jamming,  uUllzation  of  the  available  power 
and  channels  would  be  cut  so  drastically  that 
the  Bj-stem  would  not  be  economically  feasi- 
ble. Jamming  has  not  been  a  problem  In 
the  past,  however,  even  in  wartime  when 
radio  transmissions  were  used  for  the  nor- 
mal message  service. 

Another  problem  on  which  the  services  of 
ITU  might  be  very  helpfm  is  that  of  equip- 
ment compatibility.  If  the  SateUlte  Corpora- 
tion, with  the  advice  of  our  Oovemment 
agencies,  should  unilaterally  decide  what 
equipment  to  use  at  least  for  the  Initial 
sjrstem  this  would  have  tremendous  long- 
range  repercussions  for  other  countries  who 
might  latCT  want  to  participate.  Therefore 
some  voice  will  have  to  be  given  to  these 
other  countries  In  the  Initial  decision  on 
equipment  to  be  used.  Otherwise  equipment 
incompatibility  would  be  a  serious  matter. 

The  PCO  will  have  to  take  this  matter 
Into  account  in  Its  regulation  concerning 
equipment  and  this  problem  must  not  be 
Ignored  in  informal  negotiations  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  when  frequency  alloca- 
tions are  made.  Without  doubt  the  best 
weapon  other  countries  have  in  this  bar- 
gaining process  is  that  of  allocation  of  fre- 
quencies for  space  communications.  The 
very  narrow  research  and  band  limitations 
now  Imposed  under  the  1959  allocation  make 
an  operational  commercial  system  impracti- 
cal. Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  pro- 
posals put  forth  by  the  United  States  and 
others  for  broader  allocations  of  frequencies 
for  space  communications  be  accepted. 

It  is  important  then  to  reach  agreement, 
and  probably  through  the  ITU,  on  stand- 
ards which  will  assxn-e  equipment  compati- 
bility and  which  will  provide  other  nations 
who  are  not  yet  ready  to  participate  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  become  a  part  of 
the  global  system  sometime  In  the  future. 
The  problem  has  been  solved  successfully 
as  to  cables  and  radio  transmission"  in  the 
past  and  this  experience  should  be  followed 
as  to  satellite  equipment. 

In  any  event,  even  within  1  year,  think- 
ing has  changed  somewhat  on  the  role  to  be 
played  by  ITU.  Speeches  made  by  Secre- 
tary General  Gross  of  ITU  in  October  1961 
and  October  1962  Indicate  a  significant  shift 
in  the  direction  of  giving  some  real  regula- 
tory responsibilities  to  the  Union,  although 
his  stand  seems  to  have  been  modified  again 
in  a  speech  given  in  February  1963.  This 
would  significantly  change  the  role  of  the 
ITU  but  very  likely  some  such  regulatory 
role  will  have  to  be  played  by  that  body.  The 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  and  the 
State  Department  must  take  cognizance  of 
this  fact;  they  must  take  into  account  the 
desires  and  rights  of  other  countries.  Ulti- 
mately some  type  of  international  regula- 
tion will  be  Imposed.  If  the  tjrpe  of  organi- 
zation and  the  regulatory  pattern  can  be 
developed  in  the  early  stages  before  there  are 
too  many  vested  interests  in  the  area,  the 
problem  will  be  easier  to  solve.  This  is  a 
vital  policy  question  needing  immediate 
attention. 

m.  WITH  WHAT  AREAS  OH  COVNTKIES  Wn,L  WE 
mST  ESTABLISH  A  COMMUNICATIONS  SATEL- 
LITE SYSTEM? 

The  economic  and  technical  matters  which 
give  rise  to  this  problem  have  already  been 
set  out.  If.  as  the  1962  act  contemplates, 
the  corporation  is  to  make  profits,  agree- 
ments must  be  made  first  with  England  and 
Europe  where  even  one  or  two  ground  ter- 
minals would  make  it  possible  to  connect 
into  terrestrial  facilities  throughout  the 
continent.  The  European  connection  could 
be  with  major  countries  stich  as  France, 
Germany,   and  Italy,   or   hopefully   with   a 
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multilateral  Kuropean  operating  group.  If 
the  fastest  possible  establishment  of  an 
operational  and  economical  system  Is  our 
goal  there  is  no  alternative.  Such  a  decision, 
however,  would  raise  a  very  Interesting  legal 
problem  under  existing  commercial  treaties 
which  the  United  States  has  executed  with 
many  other  countries. 

Germany  and  Denmark  can  be  xised  as 
examples  to  illustrate  this  problem.  One 
is  a  potential  terminal  country,  the  other 
is  not.  Both  of  these  treaties  contain  the 
typical  most  favored  nation  and  national 
treatment  claiises.  The  peculiar  bifurcated 
nature  of  the  Satellite  Corp.  raises  some 
rather  Interesting  possibilities  under  these 
provisions.  Even  though  a  later  act  of  Con- 
gress will  supercede  an  earlier  treaty  and. 
therefore,  the  provisions  of  the  Conununica- 
tions  Satellite  Act  of  1962  supersede  any 
inconsistent  treaty  clauses,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  violate  0ur  international  agreements, 
no  matter  what  domestic  law  may  be  on  this 
matter.  If  the  corporation  should  decide, 
for  economic  reasons,  to  make  connections 
only  with  Germany,  would  this  be  considered 
a  violation  of  our  governmental  obligations 
to  Denmark  under  these  two  treaty  clauses, 
if  Denmark  asked  for  the  same  privilege? 

Article  XVn  2(c)  of  the  treaty  with  Den- 
mark provides  that  each  party  must  glTS  the 
other's  nationals,  oompanles  and  commerce 
fair  and  eqtiitable  treatment  as  eompcured 
with  any  third  ootmtry  "with  respect  to  •  •  • 
the  sale  of  any  service  sold  by  the  Oovem- 
ment or  by  any  monopoly  or  agency  granted 
exclusive  or  special  privileges."  If  the  Satel- 
lite Corp.  were  considered  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment Denmark  could  argue  that  it 
had  a  right  to  full  terminal  facilities  on  the 
same  sharing  basis  as  that  granted  to  Ger- 
many, even  though  ComSat  would  not  want 
to  contribute  its  share  because  the  amoimt 
of  traffic  would  not  Justify  this  expenditure. 
Denmark  might  be  willing  to  do  so  for  rea- 
sons of  national  prestige  and  could  claim 
that  it  had  a  right  to  the  same  UJ3.  contri- 
bution made  to  establish  a  connection  with 
Germany. 

If  the  Satellite  Corp.  were  truly  a  pri- 
vately owned  company,  even  though  reg- 
ulated as  our  common  carriers  are,  no  dif- 
floiilty  would  arise  under  existing  treaty  ob- 
ligations surely.  It  has  never  been  sug- 
gested that  A.T.  *  T.'s  decision  to  lay  a 
cable  first  to  Oreat  Britain,  then  one  to 
France  and  Germany,  and  eventually  to  a 
few  other  places  In  the  world,  in  any  way 
violates  the  most  favored  nation  clause.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  satellite  system  were 
owned  by  the  Oovemment  itself,  there  would 
be  a  serous  problem  of  whether  or  not  we  ' 
could  offer  to  share  expenses  with  four  coun- 
tries and  refuse  such  rights  to  others  who 
might  wish  to  pfuticipate  on  the  usual  Joint 
ownership  determined  by  use  basis  possibly 
to  be  applied  in  agreements  with  those 
groups  having  large  concentrations  on  com- 
munication ciistomers.  The  answer  to  this 
question  may  depend  upon  whether  or  not 
the  Satellite  Corp.  is  a  private  or  a  Gov- 
ernment operation,  at  least  for  purposes  ' 
of  application  of  these  treaty  provisions. 

As  pointed  out  before,  the  corporation  is 
Bui  generis  so  there  are  no  clear  authorities 
or  precedents  which  give  a  good  answer  to 
this  question.  In  many  respects,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  initial  statement  of  facts  and 
assumptions,  the  Satellite  Ccvp.  nominaUy 
is  a  private  company.  Nevertheless,  as 
pointed  out  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
other  Federal  officials,  many  provisions  in 
the  act  attempt  to  insure  that  the  policies 
of  the  corporation  will  be  consistent  with 
those  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  at  least  one  case,  corporate  policy  can 
be  dictated  by  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment apparently  can  insist  that  ComSat 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  permit 
connections  with  countries  which  construct 
the  necessary  ground  terminals,  even  if  for 
economic  reasons  the  Satellite  Corp.  would 


not  desire  connections  with  such  places. 
From  this  it  might  be  argued  that  the  mak- 
ing of  these  Important  deeislcms,  particu- 
larly those  dealing  with  establishment  of 
groimd  terminals,  constitutes  U.S.  Govern- 
ment action.  On  the  other  hand,  In  recent 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee concerning  approval  of  the  Initial  in- 
corporators appointed  by  President  Kennedy, 
the  Attorney  General  took  the  position  that 
the  Satellite  Corp.  is  not  a  Government 
agency  for  purposes,  inter  alia,  of  the  Fed- 
eral employee  conflict-of-interebts  statute. 
Employees,  Including  subsequent  officers  as 
well  as  the  original  incorporators,  are  not 
Oovemment  employees  because  the  corpora- 
tion itself  is  not  a  Oovemment  agency,  ac- 
cording to  the  Attorney  General.  This  opin- 
ion, of  course,  does  not  settle  the  basic 
question  of  whether  or  not  for  puipoees  of 
these  treaty  provisions  the  actions  of  the 
Satellite  Corp.  are  those  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps  this  is  another  reason  why  the 
negotiations  leading  to  these  international 
agreements  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Satel- 
lite Corporation  staff  rather  than  by  Oovem- 
ment representatives.  Success  in  this  un- 
dertaking, however,  will  call  for  an  extremely 
close  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
State  Department  and  other  Federal  agencies 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Satellite  Corp.  on 
the  other.  It  is  arg\iable  that  in  effect  the 
corp<»ration  is  Just  another  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment, only  nominally  private  In  character. 

Even  if  it  should  be  decided  that  for  piu-- 
poses  of  these  most-favored-natlon  clauses 
that  the  Satellite  Corporation  is  not  Just  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  it  may  be 
considered  a  "monopoly  or  agency  granted 
exclusive  or  special  privileges"  and  as  such 
be  required  to  give  the  same  rights  to  Den- 
mark as  are  given  to  Germany.  Certainly 
Congress  gave  ComSat  a  very  privileged 
monopoly  position. 

One  other  problem  should  at  least  be 
mentioned  at  this  point.  Under  the  na- 
tional treatment  clauses  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  provision  of  the  Communica- 
tions SateUlte  Act  of  1962  which  limits 
stock  participation  by  non-UJS.  citizens  to 
20  percent.  Does  this  deny  to  foreigners 
national  treatment? 

Article  vn-1  of  the  treaty  with  Denmark 
provides  that  the  nationals  of  either  party 
must  be  given  national  treatment  by  the 
other  "with  respect  to  engaging  in  com- 
mercial •  •  •  activities."  n.S.  nationals 
can  buy  stock  without  the  20-percent  lim- 
itation Imposed  by  the  Satellite  Act  upon 
foreign  nationals.  Clearly  these  other  na- 
tionals are  not  given  the  same  treatment  as 
our  own,  and  arguably  the  national  treat- 
ment clauses  have  been  violated. 

Similar  limitations  on  foreign  ownership 
or  control  of  activities  in  the  United  States 
are  foimd  in  other  statutes,  e.g.,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  but  at  least  as  to  atomic  energy 
our  ccnnmercial  treaties  specifically  except 
it  from  the  "national  treatment"  clause.  It 
may  be  more  difficult  to  Justify  the  differ- 
ence in  treatment  in  the  case  of  the  omn- 
munlcatlons  satellite.  An  expressio  unius 
argument  could  be  made.  In  addition,  as 
now  set  up,  clearly  this  is  a  peacetime  activ- 
ity having  no  very  direct  connection  with 
our  national  security,  as  is  the  case  vrith 
the  atomic  energy  limitation  and  some  of 
the  others.  One  possible  answer  to  this 
problem  is  that  no  other  country  will  raise 
this  objection,  but  it  is  possible  we  are  In 
violation  of  our  treaty  obligations. 

Caution 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  out 
some  of  the  "facts  ot  life"  which  we  wiU 
face  in  making  policy  decisions  concerning 
establishment  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite system.  In  addition,  several  of  the 
problems  having  some  legal  significance  and 
which  will  arise  out  of  the  international 
negotiations  necessary  to  establishment  of 


this  service  have  been  suggested.  The  cau- 
tion given  at  the  beginning,  however,  bears 
repeating.  Although  assumptions  have  been 
stated  ecmfldently  and  specific  solutions  cr 
at  least  policy  lines  to  f (dlow  for  some  of  the 
problems  have  been  argued  for,  no  person 
can  feel  he  has  the  answers,  particularly 
when  he  cannot  possess  knowledge  which 
both  carrier  operators  and  Oovemment  ad- 
ministrators have  as  a  consequence  of  their 
official  positions. 

Therefore,  the  assumptions,  suggestions, 
and  conclusions  here  stated  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  attempt  to  stimulate  thought- 
ful consideration  of  these  questions  which 
must  be  faced  and  in  some  way  answered  be- 
fore a  successful  international  communica- 
tions satellite  system  can  be  established.  If 
the  critical  thought  of  those  in  government, 
businees,  and  the  academic  community  can 
be  focused  on  these  problems,  we  should  be 
better  prepared  to  make  maximum  use  of  our 
opportunity  at  the  upcoming  conference  in 
Geneva  and  in  later  negotiations  to  assure 
successful  creation  of  a  global  system  of  com- 
munications by  means  of  space  satellites. 
If  critical  evaluation  of  these  problems  Is 
stimulated,  a  large  part  of  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  has  been  realized. 
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A  NEW  FARM  POUCT? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
troit News,  in  its  editorial  of  June  22,  has 
initiated  a  discussion  of  where  our  pres- 
ent agriculture  policies  are  leading  and 
has  taken  a  thoughtful  look  at  alternative 
policies  which  might  be  considered. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  had  automatic 
opposition  whenever  the  idea  of  some 
type  of  direct  pasrment  program  has  been 
suggested  as  the  basis  for  reorienting  our 
farm  policies.  Here  is  an  appeal  for  a 
new  look  at  this  concept,  an  appeal  for  a 
thoughtful  study  free  of  emotionally 
charged  labels. 

I,  for  one,  am  pleased  to  see  Secretary 
Roosevelt  bringing  the  problems  of  main- 
taining minimum  farm  income,  trade 
expansion  of  agricultural  products,  and 
consumer  prices  into  the  discussion  of 
basic  farm  income  support  policy. 

Hopefully,  the  support  evidenced  in 
the  Detroit  News  editorial  reflects  basic 
rethinking  aimed  at  identification,  based 
on  years  of  unsatisfactory  experience 
with  our  farm  programs,  of  elements 
which  should  produce  sound  farm 
policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Detroit  News  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcori)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Fasm  Polict? 

We  have  not  regularly  cheered  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,   Jr.,   now  Under  Secretary  of 
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OoouiMnM. 

with,  hte  pAipo— I  far  * 

policy. 


aut  w*  think  h*  haa  MnMChlng 


geu  Into 
fMaral   Jot. 
hat  ' 


fitlatlM 

tat 
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but  ha 
«  his 


obvlouMy  Ic 
tta*  pictvi* 

TlM    Conunaro*       ^ 

an  impcrtaat  rola  In  ax 
_     .         of  lann  produeta  aa  wall  aa 
oChar  ooaun  xUtlaa  In  ordar  to  cura  tha  un- 
faTorahla  ba  [anoa  of  paymanta. 

Booaavtf t  propoaaa  that  f annara  ba  p«r- 
mlUad  to  pi  u»X  aa  mueh  ooUaa,  whaat.  and 
othar  baato  npa  aa  thay  wlah— but  than  ba 
zoroad  to  a4U  at  whatavar  pclcaa  thay  can 
market.  Thay  alao  would  ba 
banaflt  paymanta  if  thalr  ln« 
ad.  Such  paymanta  might  ra- 
lata  ftttura  j  aoduetUm  to  each  fannar's  cur- 
rant oci^ml  or  ba  baaed  on  hla  federally 
authodaad  ]  iantlngi  in  prerloua  yean. 

8«ah  A  pit  a  would  ba  roughly  oomparabla 
to  tha  Brainan  plan.  It  alao  raaamblaa 
tha  pmgtaa  now  in  affect  for  tha  aupport 
a  tha  woolgrowwa.  While  many  people 
fear  that  dli  aet  paymanta  to  facman  would 
ba  anothar  itap  toward  aorUllim.  f armara 
Already  ara  i  jetting  direct  payments  for  ad- 
haranoa  to  a  lU  building  praetloae  aa  waU  aa 
anbaldlee  tn  n  crop  loana  which  keep  a  floor 
under  prloai  at  farm  produeta. 

What  app«  Ha  to  ua  in  BooaavMf  a  approach 
la  that  It  w  Mild  be  free  f armara  fmn  the 
kind  of  ocn  rola  that  whaiU  farmara  voted 
•tslnat  In  tt  a  recent  whaat  ref  erandum.  At 
ttia  aama  tta  la  It  would  permit  farm  prloee 
to  move  doirn  to  tha  leral  created  by  de- 
mand. CoBu  omara  atUl  might  have  to  help 
aubatdlaa  th4  farmer  but  at  least  thay  would 
not  alao  bar »  to  pay  hl^^Mr  prlcea  for  their 
food.  Booaa  relt'a  fOaa  alao  might  aerve  to 
laoraaae  aspi  rta  of  UA  aurpluaee  by  making 
VB.  prlcea  more  compeUUve  with  world 
prloea  of  fan  i  produeta. 


Mr.  8CXXT, 


tentlOQ  to 


THIS  BLPOD  IS  THICKKK  THAN 
POLmcSS 


an 


Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
ecUtorlal   advertisement 


that  appealed  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  Jmw  10.  1M3.  captioned  "This  Blood 
Is  Thicker  rhan  Politics"  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Sptaael,  foui  ider  and  chairman  oi  Inter« 
nationalLa  ex  Corp. 

Itsuauna  iaes  the  major  errors  of  both 
Franco  anc  the  United  States,  errors 
that  have  nilmlnated  in  the  present 
strained  reli  tkms  between  these  two  kej- 
stonas  in  tb )  areh  of  our  free  workL 

Moat  Imp  rtantly.  Mr.  Spanel  ootUnes 
a  eonstnicti  re  series  of  stms  to  be  taken 
bgr  both  Mitions  designed  to  heal  the 
existing,  dai  tgerous  rift. 

Oomment  og  in  the  Rccou  dated 
Juw  13.  1911.  in  conneeti<m  with  an- 
other editor^  by  Mr.  Spanel.  I  stated  as 
follows: 


It  tea 
American: 


eartinty 


and  of  lie 


bonda  betwein 


Statee  and 
1989.     This 
eonalder  i 
nor 
Intareata  In 


It  is  cileai 
are  co 
attention  of 
the  free 

I 
that  the 


wor'  d. 
theref 01  o 


that  no  prlrate  dtlaen  In 

baa  gtvan  ao  mu^  of  hlm- 

eompany  In  thoo^t.  effort. 

In  order  to  eetabllah  atronger 

the  peqile  of  the  Uhlted 

aa  haa  ICr.  Spanel  since 

the  more  rvmarkable  when 

the   fact   that   neither   Ur. 

company  have  any  bualnaes 

Fhmoa. 


Which  appeared  In  the  New  Tork  Times 
oa  Jibs  it.  IMS.  be  printed  In  the 
body  cC  the  Raooan. 

Ttare  betng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

TRXi  Blooo  la  TmcKB  Tbaw  Pounca 


July  9 


Fance. 


ha 


ttiat  these  patriotic  efforts 
oc  and  certainly  merit  the 
thinking  i>eopIe  thioiii^ut 


edtorlal 


ask  unanimons  consent 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Spanel 


(By  A.  N.  Bpmnei,  ^airman.  International 
Latex  Corp.) 

These  colxunns  have  long  pleaded  for  free 
world  unity.  They  have  been  outspoken  In 
expressing  admiration  for  France  and  the 
French  people.  As  a  result,  a  great  many 
readers  on  both  sldee  of  the  Atlantic  have 
written  us  asking  how  we  feel  now  about 
nvnch  positions  on  Europe  and  Franco- 
American  relations.  Because  there  are  too 
many  such  inquiries  to  answer  Individually, 
we  want  to  do  so  In  this  space. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  given  our  answer 
long  ago.  In  continuing  comments  on  past 
conditions  and  events  which  help  explain 
the  present  tensions  between  France  and  Its 
Allies.  Throvigh  the  yeara  we  have  sought 
to  encourage  sympathetic  understanding  of 
French  power  and  problems  which  enter  Into 
the  equation  of  the  current  crisis.  To  refreeh 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  queatloned 
ua.  let*  sum  up  scxne  of  the  viewpoints  and 
warnings  we  have  reiterated  in  these  columns 
with  almost  nagging  persistence. 

In  the  years  when  France  was  playing  its 
distressing  game  of  m\islcal  chairs,  with  a 
new  government  every  few  montba,  we  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  this  was  a  symp- 
tom of  the  weakness  engendered  by  the 
ordeal  of  war  and  foreign  occupation.  The 
coimtry  had  been  bled  white,  and  subjected 
to  the  debilitating  and  hiimlllatlng  experi- 
ence of  finding  Itself,  in  effect,  one  huge 
German  concentration  camp. 

I        THB  SOUD  coax 

Its  troubled  postwar  political  condition,  we 
contended,  called  for  understanding  by  more 
fortunate  Allies,  rather  than  the  self-right- 
eous contempt  that  was  too  often  its  portion. 
Bven  while  there  was  woeful  disorder  in  the 
national  elective  government,  a  sound  and 
solid  inner  structure — what  the  French  can 
their  "Internal**  govemi^ent — ^waa  provided 
by  the  clvlI-servant  apparatoa  of  permanent 
oOclala  and  local  authorltlea.  Again  and 
again  we  showed  that  despite  tha  pollttcal 
tragicomedlaa.  the  natton  waa  rabulUlng  Ita 
eonnomte  vitality  with  mnarkaUa  speed, 
thanks  to  the  is»i-«>»«i|  pian  and  binians  of 
doUara  In  other  American  aid  and  loana. 

Tha  world  wltnaaaed  an  "**^gg1"g  na- 
tkmal  effort  In  Pranoa.  tha  iwiwgiti^  sweat 
and  toU  of  workara,  farmera.  IntaUeetuala. 
eduoatora,  dvU  aatfanta,  adentlsts.  indua- 
trlallsts.  and  baakara. 

OonalBtently.  therefore,  theee  columns  «x- 
prasaed  fun  oonfldenee  that  France  would  in 
time  attain  geaulna  national  stabiUty.  We 
had  faith  to  the  Mattonl  genius  for  recov- 
ery, so  often  demonstrated.  Today  France 
has  a  stronger  "Internal"  goremmmt  than 
ever  before,  along  with  continued  national 
stability.  IIS  people,  having  been  given  many 
opportunltlea  for  choice,  have  continued  to 
give  their  manrtatee  In  overwhelming  meas- 
ure to  their  nattooal  government. 

However,  long  before  the  wounds  of  war 
had  fully  healed.  France  faced  Ita  deadly 
ohallange  In  Indodilna.  Tha  American  preas 
and  optnloo  makers  for  the  meet  part  were 
ooatent  to  label  it  a  manifestation  of  colo- 
nialism and  let  It  go  at  that.  They  faUed 
utterly  to  ipasp  the  larger  ImplicaUons  for 
the  whole  free  world. 

vow  AMJOaCAMB  ABS  dthio 

Actually,  as  haa  beooma  abundantly  clear 
In  tha  tragic  aftermath  of  defeat.  It  waa  a 
eradal  atmggla  against  Aalaa  eommvnlm. 
""         It  fkUed,  Amarleans  are  today  light- 


ing and  dying  In  aoutheast  Asia,  even  aa 
FTenehman  fought  and  dlart  and  South 
Vietnam  la  only  tha  beginning,  not  the  end 
of  that  blood-letting  atory. 

By  thla  time  wa  acknowledge  that  "oolo- 
nlallam"  U  tha  pretenee^  and  that  tha  Com- 
munist mastorplan  for  Asia  Is  tha  reality. 
In  coliunn  after  colimm.  wa  tried  to  k»w««»^,.' 
this  truth  home,  but  tha  naked  word  "colo- 
nialism" waa  a  atumbllng  block  to  accept- 
ance. The  French  people,  however,  knew  this 
truth  from  the  start  and  paid  a  ataggerlng 
price  In  blood  and  autetance  for  their 
knowledga. 

None  of  this  dismal  history  has  been  loet 
on  the  Ftench  people. 

As  the  Algerian  horror  ran  Its  bloody 
course,  we  warned  again  and  again  that  the 
stakea  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  were  as 
large  aa  thoee  of  France  Itself.  North  Africa 
had  become  the  operational  base  of  Nasserism 
backed  by  Soviet  power. 

We  pleaded  repeatedly,  for  Inatanoe.  that 
American  loana  should  not  be  given  to  Tuni- 
sia and  Uorocoo  directly,  alnoe  theee  coim- 
trlaa  were  openly  arming  the  Algerian  rebels. 
Instead,  we  urged,  the  loans  should  be  chan- 
neled through  France,  earmarked  for  TunlsU 
and  Morocco,  to  guarantee  that  nothing 
woiild  be  diverted  to  the  ■i«»ghtw  of 
Frenchmen.  Uothers  and  fathers  whose  boys 
were  dying  In  Algeria  were  convinced  that 
aome  of  the  murder  weapona  were  being  paid 
for  IndlrecUy  by  the  Uj8.  Government.  sweU- 
ing  the  arms  given  by  the  Soviets  and  Red 
China. 

Ntme  of  this  waa  loet  on  the  Vtench  people. 

Intoe  Sues  crisis,  our  two  principal  Allies, 
the  Ftench  and  the  British,  found  themselves 
dictated  to  by  both  the  strongest  free  world 
power  and  the  strangest  Communist  power 
Waahlngton  and  lioacow  collaborated  snc- 
ceeafully  to  turn  the  defeat  of  the  llUle 
HlUer  on  the  Nile  Into  a  victory. 

The  folly  of  American  policy  in  thla  crisis 
wad  our  weaknaea  thereafter  in  permitting 
'*■■■■''  to  flout  his  own  commitments  to 
the  United  Natlona.  were  ao  often  alied  In 
these  colimms  that  readers,  we  are  confident, 
recall  the  plaaa.  In  Igypt,  both  the  Brltlah 
and  tha  French  have  aaen  their  properUes 
braaenly  pilfered,  thalr  legal  righta  violated, 
theh:  flaga  defiled— thte  without  eo  much 
as  a  meaningful  protest  from  oxir  side  of  the 
Atlantic  What  rare  encoiu«gement  for 
Sukarno  tod^. 

None  of  thla  haa  been  lost  on  the  people 
of  Ftanoe.  and  It  stlU  i»nklec;  nor  were  the 
British  blind. 

POUnCAL   NXTCLSSB  flSSIOIf 

FinaUy.  there  la  the  oontlnulng  problem 
of  nuclear  vltaUty.  which  In  today's  world  Is 
both  symbol  and  aubatanoe  of  a  great 
natlon'a  standing.  We  have  pleaded  for 
many  years  that  Franca  be  admitted  to  the 
so-called  nuclear  club  on  the  same  terms  as 
Great  Britain.  To  do  less,  we  Insisted,  was 
to  downgrade  a  principal  ally  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent — «""««e"*ng  It  to  the  status 
of  a  second-grade  member  of  the  coalition, 
something  that  Ftance  would  never  coun- 
tenance. 

Stubborn  American  refusal  to  give  France, 
too.  acceee  to  our  nuclear  technology 
amounted  to  denying  that  nation  its  birth- 
rl^t.  In  view  of  the  pioneer  radiation  and 
flaalon  work  done  by  the  Cwies  and  Mr. 
Jollot-Curle  and  other  great  French  phys- 
icists. Insistently  we  voiced  the  fear  that, 
in  forcing  tha  French  people  to  develop  their 
own  nuclear  Industry  from  soratt^  we  were 
imposing  upon  them  a  terrlfle  economic 
drain  which  would  make  of  thalr  oounivy  a 
limping,  weakened  partner  la  NATO,  a  role 
that  Ftanoe  oould  never  accept. 

la  It  realistic  la  thto  parUoua  age  for  a 
major  power  Ilk*  Itanee  to  ba  without 
noelear  weaponcr    What  would  ba  tha  tate 
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of  France  If  a  Nasser  were  to  blackmail  her 
with  threaU  of  a  rata  of  mlsaUaa  on  Paris 
if  France  refused  to  give  In  on  some  con- 
troversial Issue?  Beg  the  United  Statea  or 
Cngland  for  he4)7  Accept  Russia's  "good 
offlces"?  How  unrealistic  can  we  be  In  a 
trigger-threatened  world,  and  how  much 
longer  can  we  afford  the  folly  of  our  imwUl- 
Ingness  to  appraise  modem  France  realla- 
tically?  Even  now.  we  are  persuaded.  If  we 
provide  full  nuclear  cooperation.  France 
v-ould  once  more  be  a  stanch  member  of 
the  free  world  alliance,  a  leading  active 
partner  among  leading  active  partners. 

This  does  not  exhaiist  the  Inventory.  In 
virtually  every  article  through  the  yeara 
we  have  warned  that  unilateral  American 
action  In  critical  diplomatic  situations, 
without  prior  consultation  vrlth  our  main 
Alllee,  was  hl^ly  dangerous.  The  Naasau 
meeting  of  Prealdent  Kennedy  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan,  vdthout  the  preeence 
•  of  Preeldent  de  Gaulle.  lUustratee  the  folly 
we  refer  to.  Time  after  time  we  appealed  for 
unity  in  depth  and  in  breadth — not  only  on 
the  military  but  on  the  diplomatic,  political, 
economic  and  monetary  levels.  Only  thus, 
we  believed,  could  we  generate  true  soli- 
darity, backed  by  aggregate  power  ao  for- 
midable that  It  would  serve  aa  an  effective 
deterrent  on  Red  ambitions. 

WHAT  axAX.  Tmrrr  covlb  mssw 

We  tried  to  project  a  vision  of  a  revlaed 
NATO  transcending  the  Atlantic  community 
and  not  limited  to  military  cooperation:  a 
NATO  embracing  the  whole  free  world  which 
could  then  evolve,  in  essence,  into  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  free  world  oonmion  market  sup- 
ported by  power  that  the  common  enemy 
would  not  dare  to  {urovoke. 

In  the  ctirrent  sad  recriminations  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  let  us  not  for- 
get or  discount  the  strong  chains  that  bind 
America  and  France.  French  blood  and  valor 
helped  in  the  establishment  of  our  Republic. 
In  two  world  wars  which  were  not  of  oxxt 
making  and  In  the  launching  of  which  we 
had  no  say,  the  fiowor  of  American  youth 
was  sacrificed.  Rivers  of  American  blood 
were  spilled  in  Europe  and  bllllona  In  treasure 
J  were  spent  to  save  the  French  people  from 
devastation  and  aervitude. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  this  blood  Is 
thicker  than  politics.  We  continue  to  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  when  there  is  a  proper 
reevaluatlon  in  the  United  Statee  of  the  ma- 
turity attained  since  the  end  of  the  war  by 
France — and  when  France  aocepta  the  fact 
that  Exirope  must  Include  an  emerglxig 
EiiTopean  Britain — a  new  and  fruitful  ac- 
commodation can  be  achieved.  It  oould  weU 
be  starte<*  with  nuclear  cooperation  as  the 
strongest  portent  of  a  new  era. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  of  any  free 
world  nation  to  go  It  alone,  to  act  dlvlalvcly, 
can  be  made  only  at  the  peril  of  freedom 
for  all  of  them;  exclusivity.  Isolationism  and 
rigid  nationalism  are  divisive  and  self-de- 
structive. Neither  France  nor  the  United 
States  can  long  survive  this  folly. 

Just  as  sxirely  as  Hitler's  "Mein  Kampf" 
spelled  out  catastrophe  for  mankind — a  ca- 
tastrophe that  cost  more  than  SO  million 
lives — it  has  been  spelled  out  by  Lenin, 
Stalin,  and  Khrushchev.  The  Inflexible  Com- 
munist eommitment  to  world  domination 
was  confirmed  again  In  action  only  yester- 
day, in  Cuba.  To  deceive  ourselves  on  this 
score  and  remain  divided  would  be  mass  sui- 
cidal. 

In  this  context  we  quote  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
statement  to  the  Chlneee  Ambsssador  In  Mos- 
cow last  February:  "When  the  last  spadeful 
of  earth  la  thrown  on  the  grave  of  capitalism, 
we  will  do  It  together  with  Ohtna." 

Let's  be  dear  on  fundamentals.  The  flu* 
tasy  that  world  communism^  baale  alma  eaa 
be  mollified,  tamed  or  bou|^t  off  with  "raa- 


i  < 


aonable"  eonoesslons,  can  be  fatal  to  our 
world  and  aU  that  It  eherlahea.  Thla  la 
equally  true  whether  the  nation  which  In- 
dulgea  In  theee  dreams  be  the  United  Statea, 
or  France.  Our  freedom  is  indivisible;  and 
history  will  not  forget  nor  forgive  thoee  who 
are  acting  divlslvely  today. 


DR.  ANNIS  OF  THE  AMA  ATTACKS 
THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Dr.  Edward 
P.  Annis,  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  characterized  pro- 
ponents of  the  EUng- Anderson  approach 
to  health  care  through  social  security  as 
"political  quacks  and  charlatans."  For 
that  irresponsible  statement  he  was 
propo'ly  criticized  by  several  Nobel  prize 
winners  who  supported  that  legislation. 

Recently  Dr.  Annis  attended  the 
AMA's  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
and  left  behind  some  extraordinary 
words  concerning  the  Catholic  press  in 
this  country. 

Referring  to  an  editorial  in  the  Cath- 
olic Star  Herald  titled  the  "Empty  House 
of  the  AMA."  Dr.  Annis  stated: 

This  Is  typical  of  the  distortion  of  the 
Catholic  prees.  They  are  Ignorant  of  the 
poaltlon  of  American  medicine  and  firmly 
fixed  In  their  aodallst  philosophies.  These 
people  are  ao  firmly  fixed  In  their  view  that 
they  won't  even  listen  to  our  point  of  view. 

The  president  of  the  AMA  then  ex- 
tended his  attack  to  include  a  most  dis- 
tinguished churchman.  Msgr.  George 
Higgins,  director  of  the  Social  Actlcm  De- 
partment of  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference.  Monslgnor  Higgins' 
endorsement  of  the  King-Anderson  ap- 
proach must,  if  we  believe  Dr.  Annis, 
make  this  Catholic  prelate  nothing  but 
a  "political  quack  and  a  charlatan,"  for 
this  is  what  Dr.  Annis  has  called  those 
who  favor  health  care  through  social  se- 
curity. But  Dr.  Annis  had  an  explana- 
tion for  Monslgnor  Higgins*  position;  he 
said  he  must  be  imder  the  influence  of 
labor  leaders — fiery  demons  whom  Dr. 
Annis  must  believe  are  descendants  of 
Satan  himself. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  views  of 
the  Catholic  Star  Herald  and  Monslgnor 
Hlggtns  reflect  one  of  the  greatest  vir- 
tues of  the  church — a  well  developed 
sense  of  social  reeponsibUlty.  The  per- 
Q)ectives  of  the  press  and  of  Monslgnor 
Higgins  are  as  deep  as  those  of  Dr. 
Annis  are  shallow. 

I  beUeve  the  Nation  is  getting  tired 
and  bored  with  organized  medicine's 
pn^het  of  gloom  and  doom.  And  I  be- 
lieve they  would  prefer  to  have  him 
speak  with  the  sort  of  req;)onslbility  they 
expect  from  a  practicing  physician. 

When  asked  about  Dr.  Annis'  attack 
on  him,  Monslgnor  Higgins  evidenced 
some  of  this  boredom,  as  weU  as  a  good 
deal  of  charity,  with  this  comment: 

Some  statements  you  Just  smile  at. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interview  with  Dr.  Annis 
which  appeured  in  the  Catholic  Star 
Herald  of  June  28,  1063,  the  report  of 
Monslgnor  Higgins'  response,  and  an 
editorial  Irom  the  Star  Herald  comment- 


ing on  the  situation,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view, report,  and  editorial  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoosa,  as  follows: 

[From  the  OathoUe  Star  Herald. 
June  28,  1068] 

iNTxavncw  With  AMAIs  Da. 
Catholic  Pebss  or  Disxoaxore 


(By  Joaeph  F.  Nolan) 

Aruumc  Cxtt. — ^The  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Aaaodatlon  last  weak  ae- 
eused  the  Catholic  preaa  "tha  only  onea 
taking  ma  to  taak"— o(  dlstortloB  and  par- 
tiality, and  gave  hla  own  Interpretatton  of 
the  encycUcal  "Mater  et  MaglstraV  bearing 
on  the  propoeed  medicare  program. 

In  a  Star  Herald  Interview  Dr.  Bdward  R. 
Annis  of  Miami  diarged  aome  OathoUe  edi- 
tors with  being  so  "firmly  fixed  In  their  new 
Bodahst  philosophies"  that  they  "wm  not 
llaten  to  our  point  of  view,"  and  attacked 
partlctilarly  the  writing  of  MSgr.  Oeorge 
Higgins,  director  of  the  social  action  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Oon- 
ferenoe. 

Medicare,  according  to  Dr.  Annis,  Is  a 
"swindle,"  a  "fraud,"  and  a  "poUtlcal  prod- 
uct which  doee  not  provide  true  medical 
care." 

The  Interview  started  with  Dr.  Annla  re- 
viewing, at  his  request,  the  May  36.  1062, 
Star  Herald  editorial,  "The  Empty  House  of 


Tnrtlnating  the  editorial  Dr.  Annla  aald, 
"Thla  Is  typical  of  the  distorUon  In  the 
Catholic  press.  They  are  Ignorant  of  the 
poaltlon  of  American  medldne  and  firmly 
fixed  In  their  aoclallst  philosophise.  Theee 
pet^le  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  their  view  they 
won't  even  listen  to  oiu-  point  of  view." 

The  doctor  said  that  whoever  wrote  the 
article  did  not  have  any  knowledge  ct  medi- 
care. He  recommended  that  the  "ao-called 
liberal-minded  editor  also  re-read  "Mater  et 
Maglstra." 

The  editorial  carried  the  following  quote 
from  "Mater  et  Maglatra":  "Socialisation  Is 
an  effect  and  a  cause  of  the  growing  Inter- 
vention of  the  public  authoritlee  in  even  the 
most  crucial  matters,  such  as  those  con- 
cerning the  care  of  health." 

Dr.  Annis  said  the  "socialisation"  referred 
to  by  Pope  John  Zzm  "meana  the  socialisa- 
tion of  people  like  the  meeting  the  AMA  Is 
holding  here,  but  the  program  of  medicare 
and  the  efforts  of  people  like  Monslgnor 
Higgins  Is  soctallsm,  not  sodallzation." 

The  doctor  deacrlbed  Monslgnor  Higgins' 
writing  as  reflecting  the  thinking  of  labor 
leaders  and  their  efforts  to  dominate  Ameri- 
oan  medldne.  "I  have  personally  written 
to  Monslgnor  Higgins,"  said  Dr.  Annla,  "cbn- 
eemlng  distortions  In  his  writings  and  I 
have  offered  to  meet  with  him  and  his  repre- 
aentatlvee  and  give  our  point  of  view." 

Tliere  had  been  no  reply  to  his  letter,  the 
doctor  stated,  and  he  added  that  a  "promi- 
nent Catholic  editor  had  dlscotuited  such 
artlclee  as  emanating  from  quotee  of  the 
Washington  local  of  the  AFL-CIO." 

Twenty  years  of  Catholic  ««^ii/w>nng  had 
taught  him  that  "authority  la  the  weakeet  of 
aU  arguments."  said  Dr.  Annla.  "and  that 
those  in  authority  must  be  certain  of  all  the 
facts  before  they  speak  or  write  dogmatically 
to  the  laity." 

He  maintained  that  medldne  has  nothing 
to  hide  and  is  not  trying  to  put  anything 
over  on  anyone.  "But  we  want  to  bring  out 
our  facte  and  aee  that  someone  else  will  not 
perpetrate  fraud  on  oar  patienta.  the  Ameri- 
can public,  by  putting  over  medloare,  by 
polltlcaUy  trying  to  get  votea.  and  by  not 
taking  care  of  tha  people." 
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city  he  told  the  Star  Herald 
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page  3  of  this  issue.  PurthermOTe,  he  stig- 
matized this  paper's  editorial  views  on  med- 
icare as  distorted  and  ignorant.  Finally,  he 
anethematlzed  medicare  Itself  as  socialism 
not  socialisation. 

Perhi^M  the  best  rebuttal  was  summed  up 
by  Msgr.  George  Hlgglns,  head  of  the  social 
action  department  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  who  told  the  Star  Her- 
ald when  informed  that  Dr.  Annls  singled 
him  out  as  a  a  sort  of  bete  nolr  on  this  issue : 
"Some  statements  you  Just  smile  at  when 
people  have  made  up  their  minds." 

We  are  of  a  different  breed.  We  would  like 
to  smile  at  Dr.  Annis.  but  we  can't.  The  or- 
ganization he  heads  is  too  powerful,  and  he 
himself  too  persuasive  not  to  engage  In  de- 
bate over  medicare.  We  will  gladly  open  up 
our  pages  to  his  views  as  often  as  he  cares 
to  express  them  and  promise  him  equal 
space  with  any  of  our  contrary  views  on  med- 
icare. We  regret  the  need  to  oppose  him, 
because  he  is  a  good  man.  a  fine  Catholic, 
and  an  excellent  surgeon. 

Dr.  Annls  professes,  however,  to  have  been 
taught  logic  in  Catholic  schools  he  attended. 
Yet  we  must  ask  how  logical  It  Is  to  decry 
medicare  as  socialism  while  applauding  Fed- 
eral aid  through  Kerr-MUls.  This  latter  pro- 
gram, now  adopted  in  New  Jersey,  will  derive 
50  percent  of  its  costs  from  Washington. 
Under  medicare.  100  percent  would  have  been 
given  by  the  Federal  Government  from  so- 
cial security  funds  as  sick  benefits  for  all 
senior  citizens.  Does  a  certain  numerical 
amount  of  Federal  aid  in  a  particular  case 
mean  socialism  while  anything  less  than  it 
does  not?  Is  social  security  also  socialism? 
Just  what  is  socialism? 

The  term  unfortunately  Is  bandied  about 
without  ever  being  pinned  down  to  a  clear 
definition.  On  our  part,  we  had  always  un- 
derstood that  socialism  meant  governmental 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  not 
Government  help  for  the  needy,  which  is  so- 
cial charity.  The  only  socialized  enterprises 
in  America  today  are  the  post  office  and  proj- 
ects similar  to  TVA.  No  rugged  individu- 
alists are  eager  to  take  the  post  office  over 
or  complain  about  the  Government's  owner- 
ship of  it,  although  many  would  love  to  get 
their  hands  on  TVA. 

So  tell  us.  Dr.  Annls.  what  does  socialism 
mean  to  you?  Is  it  socialism  when  the  Gov- 
ernment helps  educate  doctors,  launch  medi- 
cal research  programs,  buUd  bigger  and  bet- 
ter hospitals?  Or  is  It  only  socialism  when 
the  Government  undertakes  to  help  the 
poor,  to  protect  our  senior  citizens  from  Im- 
poverishing illnesses?  Already,  oersons  over 
66  have  average  Incomes  that  put  them  In 
the  category*f  poverty.  In  spite  of  that, 
Kerr-Mills  will  help  only  those  who  are  prac- 
tically destitute,  those  whose  resources  are 
almost  gone.  Is  that  the  price  of  your  kind 
of  freedom  for  our  senior  citizens?  In  our 
opinion,  Kerr-Mllls  is  too  little  for  too  few. 
Come,  Dr.  Annls,  open  your  heart  to  the 
aged  poor.  Think  of  them  in  your  Christian 
charity.  For  you,  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual in  America,  are  blocking  the  honor- 
able medical  care  that  could  be  theirs  If 
medicare  becomes  law. 


INCREASED  WHEAT  ACREAGE  AL- 
LOTMENTS IN  TULELAKE  AREA  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  762. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bUl  S.  762  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments in  the  Tulelake  area  of  California. 


which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  subsection  (1)  of  section  334  of  the 
Agricultxural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(aj  Redesignate  the  subsection  as  sub- 
sectloh  "(J)"; 

(b)  Insert  In  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences Immediately  preceding  the  word 
"farms"  the  words  "privately  owned"; 

(c)  Strike  out  in  the  second  sentence  the 
word  "eight"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "twelve". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mended, and  the  Senate  concurred,  that 
the  program  should  be  permanent  in  na- 
ture. However,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives saw  fit  to  provide  for  a  1-year 
extension  only.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  ask  concurrence  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
628)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  call 
up  a  number  of  bills  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection  and  ask  for 
their  consideration.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  appropriate 
places  in  the  Record  excerpts,  from  the 
reports  may  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


WILLIAM  HERBERT  VOM  RATH 

The  bill  (8.  901)  for  the  reUef  of  Wil- 
liam Herbert  vom  Rath  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  at  Utle  in  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  section  35a(a)(l)  of 
the  said  act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
and  to  be  Inapplicable  In  the  case  of  Wll- 
Uam  Herbert  vom  Bath,  a  naturalized  citizen 
of   the   United  States:  Provided,  That   the 
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said  WUllam  Herbert  vom  Rath  establishes 
residence  in  the. United  States  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  thirty-six  months  following  the 
date  at  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ENRICO  AGOSTINI  AND  CELESTINO 
AGOSTINI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  496)  for  the  relief  of  Enrico  Agos- 
Uni  and  Celesttno  Agostini  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  in  line 
7,  after  Uie  word  "visa",  to  strike  out 
"fee"  and  insert  "fees";  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "such",  to  strike  out  "alien" 
and  insert  "aliens";  and  in  line  10.  after 
the  word  "deduct",  to  strike  out  "one 
number"  and  insert  "two  numbers";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Enrico  Agostini  and  Celestlno  Agostini 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  aa  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  aa  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  at  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  two  numbers  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  la  available. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  4214)  for  the  reUef  of 
the  Stella  Reorganized  Schools  R-I,  Mis- 
souri, was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  |yIANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  passed  over. 


BARBARA  THERESA  LAZARUS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1518)  for  the  reUef  of  Barbara 
Theresa  Lasarus  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  t^  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  3, 
after  the  word  "of,"  to  strike  out  "sec- 
Uona  203(a)(3)  and  205"  and  insert 
"tiUes  I  and  IL" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


'  WAR  ORPHANS'  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  biU  (S.  330)  to  amend  chapter  35 
of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Korean  conflict  veterans'  education  ami 
training  program,  aiqvoval  of  eourses 
under  the  war  orphans'  edtwatioiial  as- 
sistance program  shall  be  by  State  ap- 


proving agencies,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading* 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
36  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Subchapter  VII — State  Approving  Agencies 

"S  1T71.  Designation 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  established  by  the 
law  of  the  State  concerned,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  each  State  Is  requested  to  create  or 
designate  a  State  department  or  agency  as  the 
'State  approving  agency'  for  his  State  for 
the  p\irposes  of  this  chapter  after  the  date 
for  the  expiration  of  all  education  and  train- 
ing provided  for  in  chapter  83  of  this  title. 
Such  agency  m^y  be  the  agency  designated 
or  created  In  accordance  with  section  1641 
of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  If  any  State  falls  or  decUnes  to 
create  or  designate  a  State  approving  agency, 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  which  refer  to 
the  State  approving  agency  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  such  State,  be  deemed  td  refer  to  the 
Administrator. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  courses  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Administrator  under  section 
1773  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter which  refer  to  a  State  approving  agency 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Administrator, 
"i  1772.  Approval  of  coxurses 

"(a)  An  eUglble  person  shaU  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  while  enrolled  In  a 
course  of  education  offered  by  an  educational 
Institution  only  if  (1)  such  course  Is  ap- 
proved as  provided  In  this  chapter  by  the 
State  approving  agency  for  the  State  where 
such  educational  institution  Is  located,  or  by 
the  Administrator,  or  (2)  such  course  Is  ap- 
proved (A)  for  the  enrollment  of  the  partic- 
ular individual  imder  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1737  of  this  title  or  (B)  for  special 
restorative  training  under  subchapter  V  of 
this  chapter.  Approval  of  coiurses  by  State 
approving  agencies  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  s\ich 
other  regulations  and  policies  as  the  State 
approving  agency  may  adopt.  Each  State 
approving  agency  shall  fivnish  the  Admin- 
istrator with  a  ctirrent  list  of  educational 
Institutions  specifying  courses  which  It  has 
approved,  and,  In  addition  to  such  list,  it 
BhaU  furnish  such  other  information  to  the 
Administrator  as  it  and  the  Administrator 
xxx&y  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  pxupoaes  of  this  chapter.  Bach  State  ap- 
proving agency  shall  notify  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  disapproval  of  any  course  previ- 
ously approved  and  shall  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  such  disapproval. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  approval  of  counee  of  education 
offered  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorised  under  other  laws  to 
supervise  such  education.  The  Administra- 
tor may  approve  any  course  In  any  other  edu- 
cational Institution  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter, 
"i  1773.  Cooperation 

"(a)  The  Administrator  and  each  State 
approving  agency  ahall  take  cognisance  of 
the  fact  that  definite  duties,  f unctiona,  and 
responsibilities  are  conferred  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  each  State  approving  agency 
under  the  educational  programs  established 
tinder  this  chapter.  To  assure  that  such 
programs  are  effectively  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered, the  cooperation  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  State  approving  agencies  Is 
essential.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  an 
•sehange  of  information  pertaining  to  ac- 
tlTltles  of  educational  insUtutlaaa.  and  par- 
tleular  attention  ahould  be  given  to  the 


enforcement  of  approval  standards,  enforce- 
ment of  enrollment  restrictions,  and  fraudu- 
lent and  other  criminal  activities  on  the  part 
at  persons  connected  with  educational  In- 
stitutions In  which  eligible  persons  are  en- 
rolled under   this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  will  fumlah  the 
State  approving  agencies  with  copies  of  such 
Veterans'  Administration  informational  ma- 
terial as  may  aid  them  in  carrying  out  this 
chapter. 

"i  1774.  Belmbursonent  of  ezpenaea 

"The  Administrator  Is  authorised  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  with  State  and 
local  agenciee  to  pay  such  State  and  local 
agencies  for  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  salary  and  travel  incurred  by  em- 
ployees of  such  agencies  in  (1)  rendering 
necessary  services  in  ascertaining  the  quali- 
fications of  educational  institutions  for  fur- 
nishing courses  of  education  to  allglMe 
persons  under  this  chapter,  and  In  the  super- 
vision of  such  educational  institutions,  and 
(2)  furnishing,  at  the  request  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, any  other  services  in  connection 
with  this  chapter.  Each  such  contract  or 
agreement  shall  be  oondltioned  upon  eom- 
pllanoe  with  the  standards  and  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"§  1775.  Approval  of  accredited  courses 

"(a)  A  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove the  courses  offered  by  an  educational 
Institution  when — 

"(1)  such  courses  have  been  accredited 
and  approved  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association; 

"(2)  such  courses  are  conducted  under 
sections  11-28  of  title  20;  or 

"(3)  such  courses  are  accepted  by  the 
State  department  of  education  for  credit  for 
a  teacher's  certificate  or  a  teacher's  degree. 
Fear  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  publish  a  list 
of  nationaUy  recogniaed  aoerediting  agencies 
and  associations  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  auth<»1ty  as  to  the  quality  of  train- 
ing (^ered  by  an  educational  institution  and 
the  State  approving  agencies  may.  upon  con- 
currence, utllioe  the  aocredlUtlon  of  such 
accrediting  associations  or  agencies  for  ap- 
proval of  the  courses  specifically  accredited 
and  approved  by  such  accrediting  association 
or  agency.  In  maUng  application  for  ap- 
proval, the  institution  shall  transmit  to  the 
State  approving  agency  copies  of  its  catalog 
or  bulletin. 

"(b)  As  a  condition  to  approval  under  this 
section,  the  State  approving  agency  must 
find  that  adequate  records  are  kept  by  the 
educational  institution  to  show  the  progress 
of  each  eligible  person.  The  State  approv- 
ing agency  mxist  also  find  that  the  educa- 
tional institution  maintains  a  written  record 
of  the  previous  education  and  training  of  the 
eligible  person  and  dearly  indicates  that  ap- 
propriate credit  has  been  given  by  the  in- 
stitution tat  previous  education  and  train- 
ing, with  the  training  period  ahortened 
IMx>portlonately  and  the  eligible  person  and 
the  Administrator  so  notified. 

"1 1776.  Approval  of  nonaccredited  courses 
"(a)  No  coiirse  of  edvieatlon  which  has  not 
bem  approved  by  a  State  approving  agency 
pursuant  to  sectiaa  166S  or  1776  of  this  tttle. 
which  Is  offered  by  a  pubUc  or  private,  profit 
cr  nonprofit,  edtieatioiial  institutloB  shaU 
be  aniroved  for  the  purpoasa  of  this  chiq;>ter 
unless  the  educational  Inatitutlon  offering 
such  course  submits  to  the  appropriate  State 
approving  agency  a  written  appUcatioa  for 
mpptanX  of  such  eourse  in  accordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Such  appUoation  shaU  be  aeeom- 
panled  by  not  leas  tbaa  two  coplea  of  the 
current  oatalog  or  bulletin  whldi  la  esrtlfled 
aa  true  and  c<Hrrect  in  content  and  poUey 
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and  indicating  that  training  was  satisfac- 
torily completed. 

"(7)  Adequate  recc«ds  as  prescribed  by 
the  State  approving  agency  are  kept  to  show 
attendance  and  progress  or  grades,  and  sat- 
isfactory standards  relating  to  attendance, 
progress,  and  conduct  are  enforced. 

"(8)  The  institution  complies  with  all 
local,  city,  county,  municipal,  State,  and 
Federal  regulations,  such  as  fire  codes,  build- 
ing and  sanitation  codes.  The  State  approv- 
ing agency  may  require  such  evidence  of 
compliance  as  is  deemed   necessary. 

"(»)  The  institution  is  financially  sound 
and  capable  of  fulfilling  its  commltmente 
for  training. 

"(10)  "nje  institution  does  not  utilize 
advertising  of  any  type  which  is  erroneous 
or  misleading,  either  by  actual  statement, 
oniission,  or  intimation.  The  Institution 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  met  this  re- 
quirement until  the  State  approving  agency 

(A)  has  ascertained  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  whether  the  Commission  has 
Issued  an  order  to  the  Institution  to  cease 
and  desist   from  any   act   or   practice,  and 

(B)  has,  if  such  an  order  has  been  Issued 
given  due  weight  to  that  fact. 

"(11)  The  institution  does  not  exceed  its 
enrollment  limitations  as  established  by  the 
State  approving  agency. 

"(12)  The  institution's  administrators,  di- 
rectors, owners,  and  instructors  are  of  good 
reputation  and  character. 

"(13)  The  institution  has  and  maintains  a 
policy  for  the  refund  of  the  unused  portion 
of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  In  the 
event  the  eligible  person  fails  to  enter  the 
course  or  withdraws  or  is  discontinued  there- 
from at  any  time  prior  to  completion  and 
such  policy  must  provide  that  the  amount 
charged  to  the  eligible  person  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  other  charges  for  a  portion  of  the 
course  shall  not  exceed  the  approximate  pro 
rata  portion  of  the  total  charges  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  other  charges  that  the  length  of  the 
completed  portion  of  the  course  bears  to  its 
total  length. 

"(14)  Such  additional  criteria  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  State  approving 
agency. 

"iim.  Notice  of  approval  of  courses 

"The  State  approving  agency,  upon  de- 
termining that  an  educational  institution 
has  complied  with  all  the  reqxUrements  of 
this  chapter,  will  issue  a  letter  to  such  insti- 
tution setting  forth  the  courses  which  have 
been  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  will  furnish  an  official  copy  of  such 
letter  and  any  subsequent  amendments  to 
the  Administrator.  The  letter  of  approval 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  catalog 
or  bulletin  of  the  institution,  as  approved 
by  the  State  approving  agency,  and  shall 
contain   the  following  information: 

"(1)  date  of  letter  and  effective  date  of 
approval  of  courses; 

"(2)  proper  address  and  name  of  each 
educational  Institution; 

"(3)  authority  for  approval  and  condi- 
tions of  approval,  referring  specifically  to  the 
approved  catalog  or  bulletin  published  by  the 
educational  institution; 

"(4)  name  of  each  coxirse  approved; 
"(6)   where  applicable,  enrollment  limita- 
tions such  as  maximiun  numbers  authorized 
and  student-teacher  ratio; 

"(6)  signature  of  responsible  official  of 
State  approving  agency;  and 

"(7)  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
visions as  are  considered  necessary  by  the 
appropriate  State  approving  agency. 
"i  1778.  Disapproval  of  courses 

"(a)  Any  coxuse  approved  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  which  fails  to  meet 
any  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  inunedlately  disapproved  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  approving  agency.  An  educational 
institution  which  has  its  courses  disapproved 
by  a  State  approving  agency  will  be  notified 
of  such   dlsai^roval   by  a   certified   or  reg- 
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Istered  letter  of  notification  and  a  return 
receipt  secxu-ed. 

"(b)  Each  State  approving  agency  shall 
notify  the  Administrator  of  each  co\irse 
which  it  has  disapproved  under  this  section 
The  Administrator  shall  notify  the  State 
approving  agency  of  his  disapproval  of  any 
educational  institution  under  chanter  31 
of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1735  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"An"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "UntU  the  date  for  the  expiration 
of  all  education  and  training  under  chapter 
33  of  thU  title,  an";  (2)  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "this  section"  in  subsection  (a) 
the  following  "or  subchapter  Vn  of  this 
chapter";  (3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
section  1666"  in  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing "or  section  1778";  and  (4)  by  striking  out 
subsection   (c).  ^   '     ^  s  "uv 

Sic.  3.  Section  1736  of  titie  38,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
"(a)"  immediately  before  "The  Administra- 
tor"; (2)  by  striking  out  "or  any  of  the 
standards  and  criteria  of  sections  1653  and 
1654  of  this  titie";  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Until  the  date  for  the  expiration  of 
all  education  and  training  under  chapter 
33  of  thU  title,  the  AdmlnUtrator  may  dis- 
continue the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance of  any  eligible  person  If  he  finds  that 
the  course  of  education  In  which  the  eligible 
person  Is  enrolled  falls  to  meet  any  of  the 
standards  and  criteria  of  sections  1653  and 
1654  of  this  titie." 

Sk.  4.  Section  1737  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  1735  of  this  title,  the  ■ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

Sec.  5.  The  analysis  of  chapter  35  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"STTBCRAPTSa     VIl STATE     APPXOVING     AGENCIES 

"1771.  Designation. 

"1772.  Approval  of  courses. 

"1773.  Cooperation. 

"1774.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 

"lT7b.  Approval  of  accredited  courses. 

"1776.  Approval  of  nonaccredited  courses. 

"1777.  Notice  of  approval  of  covu-ses 

"1778.  Disapproval  of  courses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  frx)m  the  report 
(No.  334),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  bill  (S.  330)  amends  chapter  35  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after 
the  expiration  of  education  and  training  un- 
der the  Korean  GI  bill,  approval  of  courses 
under  the  war  orphans'  educational  assist- 
ance program  shall  be  by  State  approving 
agencies. 

State  approving  agencies  currently  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  approval  of  courses 
of  education  and  training  under  the  war  or- 
phans' educational  program.  This  respon- 
sibility arises  by  reason  of  section  1735(b) 
of  title  38,  providing  that  courses  of  educa- 
tion approved  under  the  Korean  QI  bill  chall 
be  considered  approved  for  the  purpose  of 
war  orphans'  educational  assistance.  Section 
1735(c)  of  title  38  provides  that,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Korean  OI  bill,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  be  re- 
ponsible  for  the  approval  of  any  courses  for 
the  purpoee  of  the  war  orphans'  program. 
The  practical  effect,  therefore,  of  this  legis- 
lation is  that  after  January  31,  1965,  when 
the  Korean  program  terminates,  the  State 
approving  agencies  will  continue  to  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  approval  of  courses  for 
the  war  orphans'  prognun. 
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The  Administrator,  without  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  would  became  responsible 
.for  the  approval  function  upon  termination 
of  the  Korean  program.  He  would  be  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services  of  State  edu- 
cational agencies  in  carrying  out  this  func- 
tion, but  he  would  not  have  any  express 
authority  to  rely  upon  State  approving  agen- 
cies or  make  reimbursement  for  their  services 
after  January  31,  1906. 

In  Slim,  the  legislation  would  continue  the 
existing  system  of  approvals  by  State  approv- 
ing agencies  for  the  war  orphans'  program 
beyond  the  end  of  the  Korean  program  and 
for  so  long  as  war  orphans'  educational  as- 
sistance continues. 

In  the  favorable  report  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Mr.  Gleason,  the  Adminis- 
trator, points  out  that  a  reduced  fee  formula 
has  been  agreed  upon  and  recommends  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  There  will  be  no  cost 
to  the  Government  prior  to  January  31,  1965. 
under  this  blU  and  under  the  new  fee  for- 
mulas the  costs  after  that  date  will  be  negli- 
gible. 


EMPLOYINO   ALIENS   IN   A   SCIEN- 
TinC  OR  TECHNICAL  CAPACITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1291)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  capacity,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments,  in  line  4. 
after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out  "such" 
and  insert  "adequate";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "security",  to  insert  "in- 
vestigations"; in  line  5.  after  the  word 
"and",  to  Insert  "such";  and  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "capacity",  to  insert  "at 
authorized  rates  of  compensation",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  ttie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  extent  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to 
adequate  security  investigations,  and  such 
other  investigations  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate,  is  authorized  to  employ  and 
compensate  aliens  in  a  scientific  or  techni- 
cal capacity  at  authorized  rates  of  compen- 
sation without  regard  to  statutory  provisions 
prohibiting  payment  of  compensation  to 
aUens. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  liiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  335),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

S.  1291  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  submitted 
with  the  request  a  detailed  statement  of 
purpose  and  need,  including  the  following 
excerpt: 

"The  proposed  legislation  would  enable 
the  Department  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  available  scientific  manpower.  Any 
employment  under  the  proposed  legislation 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  be  subject  to  a 
prior  determination  that  no  qualified  U.S. 
citizen  is  available  for  the  particular  poei- 
t'on.  The  legislation  provides  adequate  au- 
tliority  for  investigation  to  determine  the 
suitability  and  security  status  of  aliens  who 
may  be  employed  thereunder.  The  Depart- 
ment of  course  has  even  more  stringent  se- 


curity standards  for  aliens  than  it  has  for 
citizen  applicants  for  comparable  positions." 

Examples  were  cited  of  difficulties  which 
bureaus  or  agencies  within  the  Department 
have  had  in  obtsdnlng  a  sufficient  nvunber 
of  qualified  U.S.  scientists  or  technicians  for 
certain  specialized  fields  of  research. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  of  Justifi- 
cation for  S.  1291  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  as 
follows: 

The  proposed  legislation  will  provide 
authority  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  employ  noncitizens  in  scientific  or  tech- 
nical work.  Authority,  similar  to  that  here 
sought,  was  granted  by  the  Congress  recently 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
minlBtratlon.  Congress  has  exempted  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  the  prohibitions 
against  employment  of  noncitizens.  The 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture,  the 
Immigration  and  NattirallzaUon  Service,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  have  also  been 
given  authority  by  Congress  to  employ  non- 
citizens  for  certain  necessary  purposes. 

On  various  occasions,  agencies  of  this 
Department  engaged  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nical work  of  critical  national  importance 
have  found  that  the  only  persons  qualified 
and  available  to  undertake  these  projects 
could  not  be  hired  because,  as  noncitizens, 
they  were  ineligible  for  employment  by  the 
Oeveminent. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  enable  the 
Department  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
available  scientific  manpower.  Any  em- 
ployment imder  the  proposed  legislation 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  be  subject  to  a 
prior  determination  that  no  qualified  UJ3. 
citizen  is  available  for  the  particular  posi- 
tion. The  legislation  provides  adequate  au- 
thority for  investigation  to  determine  the 
suitability  and  security  status  of  aliens  who 
may  be  employed  thereunder.  The  Depart- 
ment of  course  has  even  more  stringent 
seciu-ity  standards  for  aliens  than  it  has  for 
citizen  applicants  for  comparable  positions. 

While  the  problems  created  by  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  hiring  of  aliens  are  present 
in  several  of  the  biireaus  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  those  problems  are  particu- 
larly severe  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

In  certain  areas  of  research  now  impor- 
tant In  the  technical  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  availability 
of  U.S.  citizens  with  adequate  specific  train- 
ing is  extremely  limited.  Two  factors  have 
contributed  to  this  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  well-recognized  general  shortage  of 
scientists  and  engineers  in  the  United  States 
has  definitely  restricted  the  Bureau's  ability 
to  fill  Important  research  positions.  Sec- 
ondly, some  Important  Bureau  research  pro- 
grams are  in  areas  of  the  physical  sciences 
that  have  not  in  recent  years  been  fashion- 
able or  attractive  to  American  students  and 
scientists.  In  such  fields,  the  training  of 
new  research  scientists  In  American  univer- 
sities has  been  limited  and  the  supply  of  new 
research  personnel  has  therefore  continued 
to  decline. 

The  following  examples  will  Illustrate  the 
problems: 

(1)  A  number  of  our  most  Important  na- 
tional programs  are  increasingly  in  need  of 
precise  data  on  atomic  properties  that  can 
be  obtained  only  through  an  intensive  pro- 
gram in  atomic  spectroecopy.  Such  infor- 
mation is  essential,  for  example,  in  interpret- 
ing the  astrophysical  data  obtained  by  space 
vehicles  and  other  astronomical  observa- 
tories, in  measuring  the  energy  and  under- 
standing the  fiow  of  energy  in  plasmas  such 
as  those  involved  in  thermonuclear  fusion 
research,  and  in  understanding  the  physical 
processes  Involved  In  rocket  propulsion. 
Programs  such  as  these  require  Inframation 
on  the  precise  value  of  the  spectral  wave- 
lengths of  the  radiated  energy  of  the  atoms 


of  each  of  the  elements  and  precise  meastu-e- 
ments  of  the  rates  with  which  atoms  radiate 
or  absorb  energy. 

The  analysis  of  atomic  spectra  occupied 
the  majority  of  the  effort  of  academic  physi- 
cists during  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's, 
but  most  of  the  physicists  trained  In  atomic 
spectroscopy  during  the  early  1930's  shifted 
their  research  Interests  to  nuclear  physics 
later  in  the  decade.  Through  this  change 
in  interest  and  the  retirement  of  previously 
active  spectroscopists,  great  laboratories 
which  once  made  major  contributions  to  the 
field  have  drastically  reduced  their  work  in 
atomic  spectroscopy.  Thus,  the  recently  in- 
creased demand  for  an  enormous  quantity 
of  precise  data  falls  primarily  upon  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  Just  at  a  time 
when  American  universities  have  been  pro- 
ducing very  few  trained  personnel  in  this 
field.   ' 

Although  disappearing  from  American  uni- 
versities, spectroscopy  is  still  an  active  field 
of  study  and  research  interest  abroad.  Major 
institutions  are  producing  qualified  atomic 
spectroscopists  in  Sweden,  Israel,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Bel- 
gium. While  the  nationals  of  some  of  these 
countries  may  be  employed  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  under  the  present 
statutory  authorization,  it  is  desirable  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  to  all  such  countries 
so  that  the  Bureau  may  recruit  the  best- 
qualified  research  personnel  for  its  particu- 
lar programs. 

(2)  A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  applied  mathematics.  In  a  number  of 
relatively  "unfashionable"  branches  of  math- 
ematics, the  general  shortage  of  trained 
mathematicians  is  aggravated  by  the  lack  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  American  students. 
Numerical  analysis,  for  example,  which  in- 
volves the  tise  of  nimierical  techniques  for 
the  solution  of  problems  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  engineering  is  a  relatively  new 
mathematical  field  in  the  United  States.  It 
has,  however,  become  an  Importcmt  field  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  avaUabillty  of 
powerful  computers  and  the  appUcability  of 
numerical  analysis  to  extremely  difficult 
problems  in  science  and  technology.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  trained  per- 
sonnel in  this  field  of  mathematics  is  Switzer- 
land but  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
is,  under  the  present  statute,  precluded  from 
the  emplojrment  of  Swiss  nationals. 

(3)  The  neutron  measurement  field  is  an- 
other area  in  which  the  Bureau  could  obtain 
important  assistance  from  Swiss  scientists. 
Many  segments  of  Government  and  Industry 
look  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  basic  Information  on  neutron  cross  sec- 
tions and  neutron  polarization.  Such  data 
are  of  great  Importance  in  radiation  shield- 
ing problems  vital  to  defense  and  In  reactor 
development.  The  Bureau  has  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  recruiting  competent  sci- 
entists in  this  increasingly  important  field. 
The  Bureau  is  aware  of  at  least  two  Swiss 
nationals  who  are  highly  qualified  for  this 
work  and  probably  would  be  Interested  in 
coming  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
if  suitable  authority  was  available  for  their 
employment. 

coMicrmx  coMsmxaATioM 

In  considering  the  bill  the  committee  in 
executive  session  amended  the  seciirity  clause 
in  the  bill  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the 
I»t)posed  legislation. 

The  Introduced  bill  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  to  the  extent  he  de- 
termined to  be  necessary,  and  "subject  to 
such  security  and  other  investigations  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate,"  be  au- 
thorized to  employ  and  compensate  aliens 
in  a  scientific  or  technical  capacity. 

The  clause  "subject  to  such  security  and 
other  Investigations  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate,"  was  amended  to  read  (line 
4  of  tile  bill)  "subject  to  adequate  security 
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and  euch  other  Investigations 

determine   to  be  appropriate." 

In  the  original  language  was 

re  that  no  security  risks  were 

employment  of  aliens,  partlcu- 

tlve  areas. 

:  Ines  0.  7.  and  8.  authorizes  the 

employ  and  compensate  aliens 

c  or  technical  capacity  without 

satutory   provisions  prohibiting 

'  sompeosation  to  aliens. 
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rates  of  compensation"  to  as- 
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introduced  at  the  request  of 

of  Commerce  who  stated  that 

as  used  to  designate  a 

Inten  ilty  of  light,  has  now  become 

Ini  ematlonal  usage,  and  has  been 

-  ttxe  term  "candela"  in  the  In- 

Lghting  Vocabulary.     As  a  re- 

'o  lal  Bureau  of  Standards,  while 

p  resent    statutory    designation 

eporting  values  of  luminous 

"""•cally.  has  found  it  desirable 

in  its  report  for  use  abroad 

In  »matlonal  Bureau  of  Weights 

Thie  Imposes  an  added  bur- 


"candela."  Moreover,  "candela"  is  the  torn 
used  in  the  International  Luting  Vocabu- 
l^T-  Because  the  term  "candle"  has  been 
designated  by  statute  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has,  over  the  past  several  years, 
used  this  term  when  reporting  values  of 
luminous  intensity  domesUcally.  However, 
when  making  such  reports  abroad  the  term 
•candela"  has  been  used,  as  for  example  in 
report  to  the  InternaUonal  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  The  Department  be- 
lieves it  is  desirable  under  the  circumstances 
to  change  the  statutory  designation  to  ac- 
cord with  international  usage  in  the  in- 
terest of  simplifying  and  expediting  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

ACENCT  COMMENTS 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  Dr 
Alan  T.  Waterman.  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  their  comments  to 
the  committee,  approve  the  proposed  legis- 
lation; the  department  of  State  has  no  ob- 
jection; and  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
waived  comments. 

Departmental  and  agency  comments  fol- 
low: 

Executive  Ojtice  or  the  PREsn>ENT, 
OmcE  or  Science  and  Technoloct, 

Washington.  March  21, 1963 
Hon.  Wakkxm  G.  Magnttson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,   U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton,  DC. 
DxAB  ScNATOK  Maonttson  :  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  March   15  requesting  my 
comments  on  S.    1064,  which  deals  with  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  unit  of  luminous 
Intensity  from  the  "candle"  to  the  "candela  " 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

This  act  woiUd  have  two  beneficial  effects. 
First.  It  would  remove  some  of  the  confusion 
that  exists  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "candle"  which  has  both  a  general  and 
a  very  specific  meaning.  Second,  it  would 
make  the  use  in  this  country  more  In  accord 
with  Internationally  accepted  units,  and 
might  therefore  be  of  benefit  to  foreign  trade 
and  commerce. 
Sincerely, 

I  Jeeome  B.  Wiesnee. 


July  9 


Bireau. 

BACXCaOC  MS  AMD  NEB>  FOE  THE  MT.i. 
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accompanying  the  letter 
of  March  1,  1963,  from  Secre- 
»  Luther  H.  Hodges  to  the 
Senate,  the  foUowing  Jxisti- 
1064  was  given: 
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IMPROVE    ACTIVE    DUTY    PROMO- 
TION OPPORTUNITY  OF  CERTAIN 
AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS 
The  bill  (S.  1809)  to  improve  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air 
Force  officers  from  the  grade  of  major 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  was 
annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 
move  that  for  the  time  being  Calendar 
No.  311,  Senate  bill  1809,  be  passed  over. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  315,  House 
bill  6681. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HJl.  6681)  to  Improve  the  active  duty 
promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force  offi- 
cers from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Calendar  No.  311,  Senate  bill  1809,  Is  a 
similar  bUl,  and  both  of  these  bills  have 
the  same  purpose.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
salt  that  an  explanation  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxccmd. 


There  being  no  objecUon  the  ex- 
planation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REcoitD,  as  follows: 

Both  of  these  bills  extend  the  temporary 
authority  for  an  additional  4.000  officers  in 
the  grade  of  Ueutenant  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  House  bUl  provides  for  a  1-year 
extension.  untU  the  close  of  June  30  1964 
whereas,  the  Senate  bUl  provides  for  a 
2 -year  extension,  until  the  close  of  Jime  30 
1965.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  recommended  a  a-year  extension 
rather  than  1  year  in  order  to  avoid  a  pos- 
Bible  reextenslon  next  year.  The  ultimate 
solution  to  this  matter  is  in  some  form  of 
permanent  legislaUon,  which  might  not  be 
acted  on  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  next 
year.  *  o  w 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temporary  au- 
thority for  the  additional  4.000  lieutenant 
coloneU  must  be  extended.  In  the  absence 
of  an  extension  the  Air  Force  by  next  June 
would  have  to  reduce  its  present  strength 
of  some  14.825  lieutenant  colonels  to  iU 
permanent  authorlzaUon  of  10,825.  Some  of 
the  results  of  this  action  would  be  as  fol- 
lows :  o 

(a)  About  1,800  lieutenant  colonels  would 
have  to  be  demoted  or  released  involuntarily 

(b)  About  5,000  officer  selectees  could  not 
be  appointed  to  the  grade  already  selected— 

^^  «  „1^®  **®®°  selected  to  lieutenant  colonel 
and  3,000  to  major; 

(c)  There  would  be  no  further  selection 
program  or  convening  of  selection  boards 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  during 
fiscal  year  1964.  The  extension  of  thl 
temporary  authority  wiU  enable  the  Air 
Force  to  maintain  a  promotion  program  for 
the  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  major 
roughly  comparable  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 

?l  ??l!^^^"^  ^^^  ^  stricken  out.  and 
that  the  text  of  Senate  biU  1809  be  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  text  of 
the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clebk.  It  is  proposed 
to  msert  the  following:  t^"^ 

La^'OT^^/^,*.*!*®^'*]?''*'  ^'  ^®«l-  Public 
Law  87-184   (78  Stat.  424),   is  amendfd  by 

striking  out  the  figure  "1968"  and  inserting 

the  figure  "1965"  in  place  thereof.      ^•"'°* 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quesUon 
is  now  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  Calendar  No.  311.  Senate  bUl 
1809.  be  indefinitely  postponed 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  ThequesUon 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  793)  to  promote  the  con- 
servaUon  of  the  Nation's  wUdlife  re- 
sources on  the  Pacific  flyway  In  the  Tule 
Lake,  Lower  Klamath,  Upper  Klamath, 
and  Clear  Lake  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
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uges  in  Oregon  and  California  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


UJ3.  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  BUREAU  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROP- 
ERTY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  64)  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
U.S.  Participation  in  the  International 
Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property  was  considered,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of  July 
12.  1960  (74  Stat.  881),  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  figure  "$7,250"  in  section 
(b)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  "916,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  343),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE  OF  sasoLxmoN 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64  is  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  the  TJB.  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Bxireau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  from  $7,250 
to  $16,000  per  yefir. 

coicicrrrKS  action 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  was  introduced 
by  Senator  PDi.BaiGHT  (by  request)  on  March 
36.  1963.  On  June  26  the  Oranmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  received  testimony  in  pub- 
lic session  in  support  of  the  resolution  from 
Mr.  Harvey  J.  Winter,  Assistant  Chief,  Office 
of  Business  Practices,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State.  The  commit- 
tee considered  the  resolution  in  exeeutlTe 
session  on  J\me  27  and  agreed  to  report  it 
favorably  to  the  Senate. 

BACKGBOUND 

The  International  Bureau  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property  was  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty. The  United  States  has  participated  in 
the  work  of  the  International  Bureau  since 
1887.  This  organlsEatlon  serves  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on,  and  interpretation 
of.  patent  and  trademark  laws.  It  ooUeets 
and  publishes  information  relating  to  such 
matters  and  handles  the  preparatory  and 
administrative  work  for  the  periodic  confer- 
ences of  revision  of  the  Industrial  Property 
Convention. 

The  last  time  Congress  authorized  appro- 
priations incident  to  XJJB.  participation  In 
the  International  Bxireau  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property  was  In  1960  at  which 
time  the  celling  of  the  Bureau's  budget  was 
$140,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  yearly 
amounts  needed  in  the  near  future  wi}l  be 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $210,000.  The  UJB. 
share  will  remain  at  6  percent  of  the  total 
budget,  or  $10.6(X).  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  requested  that  the  ceiling 
on  the  U.S.  contribution  be  established  at 
$16,000  per  year  In  order  to  give  the  executive 
branch  a  measiire  of  flexibiUty  to  deal  with 
future  increases. 

Acc<mllng  to  the  Department  of  State, 
there  are  three  reasons  for  increasing  the 


budget  of  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property:  (1)  A  gen- 
eral increase  in  salaries,  and  the  rising  cost 
of  printing,  materials,  and  aervlces;  (2)  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  In  order  to  in- 
crease Its  efficiency  and  ueef  ulneas  to  mem- 
ber states;  (S)  new  activities,  including  in- 
creased efforts  to  have  additional  countries 
adhere  to  the  union,  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  in  industrial  property  mat- 
ters, and  technical  legal  assistance  to  less 
developed  coimtrie^. 

Tlie  functions  and  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion are  more  fully  explained  in  a  letter 
and  memorandxun  which  the  Secretary  cf 
State  transmitted  to  the  Vice  President  con- 
cerning Senate  Joint  Resolution  64.  and 
which  is  appended  hereto  and  made  a  part 
of  this  report. 

CONCLTTSIOM 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
International  Bureau  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property  performs  valuable  serv- 
ices, and  believes  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  increase  the  ceiling 
on  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Bureau  from 
$7,260  to  $16,000  per  year.  The  committee 
recommends,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  give 
its  approval  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  HENDERSON.  NEV. 

The  bill  (HJl.  2461)  to  dhrect  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  Henderson,  Nev.,  at  fair  maricet 
value,  certain  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Nevada,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  t 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repoit 
(No.  344) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURFOSZ 

HJl.  2461  is  identical  in  purpose  with 
8.  346,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Howaxo 
Cannon  and  Senator  Alan  Bmu.  The  bill 
will  provide  for  the  sale  to  the  city  of  Hender- 
son, Nev..  at  fair  market  value  of  about 
15.000  acres  of  public  land  to  promote  the 
orderly  growth  and  development  of  this  area. 


thoriaee  the  Secretary  to  Initiate  agreement 
on  price  with  the  city  of  Henderson  and  the 
appraisal  Is  to  reflect  any  expenditures  in- 
curred by  the  dty  in  facilitating  transfer  of 
the  lands  diiring  the  period  between  the  en- 
actment of  this  act  and  notice  to  the  city 
of  Henderson  as  to  the  appraised  fair  market 
value.  The  act  contains  protections  both  to 
the  city  and  to  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  the  city  and 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  lands  and 
resale  by  the  city  of  Henderson  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  pubUc  interest. 

006T 

The  sale  of  the  lands  to  the  city  of  Hender- 
son, being  at  fair  market  value,  should  pro- 
duce a  modest  income  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  reduce  the  costs  of  operation  and 
administration  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Senate 
acted  favorably  on  Calendar  No.  318, 
HJl.  2461,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Hender- 
son. Nev..  at  fair  market  value,  certain 
public  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada. 

I  have  learned  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  CAmroNl.  who  could 
not  be  present  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
considered,  would  like  to  have  it  recon- 
sidered. The  staff  of  the  Senate  has 
consulted  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  BibleI.  TTiat  is  agreeable 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate i«consider  Its  action  on  Calendar  No. 
318.  HJl.  2461,  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
turned to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  measures  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection. 


The  lands  involved  in  the  biU,  except  as 
provided  in  it.  are  not  required  for  any  Fed- 
eral program.  The  public  sale  law  does  not 
permit  sales  of  this  size,  being  restricted  to 
tracts  of  1.620  acres  which  must  be  isolated, 
or  to  tracts  of  760  acres  which  must  be  rough 
and  mountainous.  The  legislation  intends 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  seU 
the  property  to  the  city  at  its  fair  market 
value.  He  wiU  also  segregate  the  land  prior 
to  the  sale  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  pubUc  land  laws.  In  setting  the 
fair  market  value  the  Secretary  will  utilize 
the  effective  date  of  this  act  and.  in  addition 
to  the  fair  market  value,  the  city  wUl  pay 
the  cost  of  8i)>praisal  if  aocomi^ished  by  con- 
tract, minus  any  adjustment  in  the  purchase 
price  made  pursviant  to  section  6.  and  subject 
to  any  valid  claims  described  in  section  2  and 
any  restrictions,  reservations  or  conditions 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  protect  con- 
tinuing uses  of  the  land  by  the  United  States, 
its  permittees,  lessees  or  Ucensees.  The  act, 
by  requiring  that  the  fair  market  value 
be  set  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act  in- 
tends, that  the  Secretary  shall  not  take  into 
oonsideration  any  improvements  to  s\ir- 
rounding  land  made  by  the  city  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.    Section  6  au- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BfANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  further 
to  me.  If  It  is  tmderstood  that  In  doing 
so,  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Certainly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


MISTREATMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISTS  IN  SAIGON,  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
a  serious  situation. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  in  January 
of  this  year,  a  number  of  Senators,  my- 
self Included,  issued  a  report  on  the  situ- 
ation In  Vietnam.  Since  that  time  there 
have  occurred  a  number  of  events  which 
have  had  to  do  with  the  situation  af- 
fecting the  Buddhists  In  South  Vietnfun 
and  the  government  there.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  trials  are  in  process;  and,  ac- 
cording to  newjipaper  reports,  several 
Americans  are  involved — which.  I  must 
say,  is  news  to  me,  and  which.  I  must 
say  also,  I  do  iM>t  believe.  The  latest 
incident  has  to  do  with  the  mistreat- 
ment of  UJB.  newsmen  in  that  particular 
area. 
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I  bdln  B  an  Senators  are  aware  of  the 
hi^  rafi  rd  and  great  reject  in  which 
I  hold  tfa  9  Preaklent  of  the  Republic  of 
Sooth  y%  itnaoi.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  and  of 
the  man;'  times  I  have  spoken  highly 
of  him  a  ad  have  expressed  admiration 
for  his  al  illty,  his  integrity,  and  his  de> 
votion  to  his  country.  However,  there 
are  tlmei  when  things  must  be  said; 
and  this  s  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Pr  sident,  several  newspapers  of 
July  8  de  ail  the  gross  mistreatment  of 
UJB.  Journalists  in  Saigon.  South  Viet^ 
nam.  According  to  these  dispatches. 
American  rqx>rters  were  set  upon  by 
IHeCnameie  secret  police.  Some  were 
shoved  ai  d  pushed.  Others  were  pum- 
meled  aid  kicked.  And  several  had 
their  caokeras  smashed.  These  news- 
papermen were  carrying  out  a  relevant 
fonction  >f  their  profession  when  the 
attack  occurred.  They  were  covering 
a  miBKiil  H  service  for  the  Reverend 
Quaaq  Du  ^  the  Buddhist  priest  who,  last 
numlh.  se  ;  lire  to  himself  on  the  streets 
of  Saigon  in  protest  against  certain  of 
his  goven  mott's  policies. 

Mr.  Pre  ddent,  this  incident  involving 
the  UJ3.  n  rwsmen  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
It  is.  unfo  rtunately.  but  the  latest  mani- 
festation if  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing ei:ort  to  humiliate  and  to  dis- 
credit  American  press  representatives 
and  to  diM»urage  than  in  the  honest 
perfonnazce  of  their  responsibilities  to 
the  pcopk  of  the  United  SUtes. 

On  Febi  uary  21. 1  had  occasion  to  call 
to  the  att  mtlim  of  the  Senate  the  dif- 
ficult plig  It  of  American  reporters  in 
Saigui  an  1  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  inadeiuacy  of  the  sumwrt  which 
ttacj  were  receiving  from  our  own  of- 
fldala.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
the  situatii  m  had  subsequently  improved. 
Now  we  hi  ,ve  ttiis  new  and  most  serious 
Incident.  And  once  again,  we  find  that 
the  suppoi  t  of  the  newsmen  by  our  own 
flfflrlals  ox  -the-qwt  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  mdeed.  it  has  been  so  inade- 
qoate  as  to  compel  members  of  the 
American  press  corps  stationed  in  Saigon 
to  ttppeal  o  President  Kennedy  for  In- 
tercession m  their  behalf. 

To  be  sire.  Mr.  President,  the  Viet- 
namese G<  vemment  is  sovereign:  and  it 
is  one  of  he  attributes  of  sovereignty 
that  foremners.  Including  foreign  Jour- 
naUit*,  KCi  subject  to  its  JurisdicUon. 
But  the  U]  lited  States  is  also  sovereign; 
andlt  is  ( ne  of  the  attributes  of  that 
soverelgnt]  to  protest  most  vehemently 
the  mlstre  itement  and  abuse  of  its  na- 
tion^ wh  5  are  engaged  abroad  In  an 
ordetij  pui  suit  of  their  busdness.  We  do 
not  make  1 ;  a  habit  of  beating  and  kick- 
ing foreigi  newsmen  in  this  country; 
and  when  ni^  incidents  occur,  we  are 
^tmpt  to  4xdoglae  for  them.  We  have 
every  rlgh  to  expect  from  other  gov- 
ernments c  miparable  behavior.  And  we, 
most  eerta  tily.  have  the  right  to  expect 
it  from  a  rleodly  government  in  a  na- 
tion which  has  urged  us  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial eo  nmitment  of  American  Uvea 
and  resoviree. 

Indeed.  1  x.  Presidait.  we  have  a  right 
to  oqwet  t  lat  government  not  oidy  to 
ref  ratal  froi  I  hostility  to  American  news- 
men, but  al  10  to  facilitate  thefa-  efforts  to 
provide  an  ndependent  reportage  to  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  on  a  situa- 
tion in  which  this  Nation  is  involved 
deeply  and  at  great  cost.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  press  and  its  place  in  the 
American  system  may  not  be  appreciated 
elsewhere.  But  it  is  high  time  that  Its 
importance  be  made  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned In  Vietnam.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  state  that,  in  this  country, 
continued  public  support  of  the  kind  of 
govemmoital  endeavor  in  which  we  are 
engaged  in  Vietnam  depends  heavily  on 
putille  access  to  an  Independent  source 
of  Infwmatlon  and  evaluation  such  as 
only  the  press  can  supply. 

tfitress.  Mr.  President,  that  it  Is  a  func- 
tion of  officials  of  this  Government,  in 
Washington  and  in  Saigon,  to  make  this 
point  clear  to  all  concerned  in  Vietnam. 
And,  further,  it  is  a  function  of  these 
American  officials  to  see  to  it  that  our 
newsmen  are  respected  and  protected  in 
carrying  out  their  assignments  in  that 
nation.  And  it  ought  not  to  have  to  be 
necessary  for  the  President  or  the  Senate 
to  remind  them  of  their  duty  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  articles  referring  to  the 
situation  which  I  have  been  discussing  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  8 

1963] 
Dixie's  Sbckft  PoLici  Attack  US.  Newsmen 

Saigon— Rock-wleldlng  South  Vietnamese 
secret  police  roughed  up  nine  Western  news- 
men at  a  Buddhist  memorial  service  yester- 
day. Seven  American  correspondents  In  the 
group  appealed  to  President  Kennedy  to  pro- 
test the  Incident. 

The  attack  came  at  a  service  for  Buddhist 
monk,  the  Reverend  Quang  Due,  who  burned 
himself  to  death  In  Saigon,  June  11,  in  a 
sacrlflclal  protest  against  alleged  discrimina- 
tion by  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem's  govern- 
ment, composed  predominantly  of  Roman 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Diem,  marking  his  ninth  anniversary 
as  head  of  the  troubled  sotitheast  Asian  na- 
tion yesterday,  declared  that  the  Buddhist 
problem  was  settled.  Nonetheless,  he  would 
not  permit  the  public  to  attend  the  service. 
About  70  percent  of  VletiuuneM  are  Bud- 
dhlsU. 

CaOWINO  FRICTION 

The  attack  on  the  newanen  added  to  his 
problems.  It  emphasised  growing  friction 
with  the  United  States,  which  has  Invested 
heavily  In  men  and  money  to  aUl  In  his  fight 
against  the  Oommnnlst  Vletoong  guerrillas. 

The  Incident  occurred  when  about  400 
Buddhists  were  leaving  a  sman  pagoda  in 
north  Saigon  after  the  memorial  ceremony. 
Police  barred  them  from  a  formal  procession, 
and  when  the  Western  oorreqjondeats  moved 
up  close  to  obaerre  the  exchange,  a  group  of 
about  ao  secret  policemen,  dressed  In  plain- 
clothes, attacked  them. 

Associated  Preas  Correspondent  Peter 
Amett  was  knocked  to  the  ground,  pum- 
meled  and  kicked,  and  three  photographers 
had  their  cameras  bnAen  or  damaged  by 
flying  rooks.  The  other  newsmen  were 
shoved  and  poshed.  whUe  a  group  of  armed 
Vietnamese  policemen  stood  by  making  no 
effort  to  halt  the  assault.  Ur.  AmeU  suf- 
fered cuts  and  bruises,  the  others  were 
unhurt. 

The  Americans  Immediately  protested  to 
U.S.  Embassy  Charg«  d'affaires  William 
TmAewt,  aeUag  In  i^aee  ot  vacationing  Am- 
bassador    Vtederlck    Noltlng.    Jr.    However. 


Mr.  Tnieheart  said  he  would  not  make  a  for- 
mal  protest  because  "I  dont  feel  I  have 
enough  basis  for  malting  one.  I  cant  con- 
clude that  It  was  a  planned  attack." 

"Hie  correspondents  then  sent  a  cable  to 
President  Kennedy,  charging  the  South 
Vietnamese  Oovemment  "has  begun  a  cam- 
paign of  open  physical  intimidation  to  pre- 
vent the  covering  of  the  news  which  we  feel 
Americans  have  a  right  to  know." 

They  urged  Mr.  Kennedy  to  obtain  assiu-- 
ance  that  such  Incidents  would  not  be  re- 
peated, lest  a  precedent  be  set  for  Increased 
violence  and  obstruction. 


'LOBT 


RSADB" 


Vietnamese  authorities  told  the  UJ3.  Em- 
bassy the  attack  occiured  because  one  or  two 
secret  policemen  "lost  their  heads."  The 
newsmen  claimed  it  was  deliberate. 

The  Incident  came  on  the  heels  of  a  Viet- 
namese prosecutor's  accxisatlon  that  the 
United  SUtes  aided  a  1960  revolt  against  the 
Diem  regime.  The  charge  was  made  Friday 
at  the  trial  of  19  Vietnamese  paratroopers, 
admitted  leaders  of  the  nrolt.  The  UA 
Embassy  here  and  the  State  Department  In 
Washington  promptly  and  vigorously  denied 
the  claim.  Americans  in  Saigon  were  pri- 
vately stunned  that  Mr.  Diem  would  allow 
such  an  assertion  to  be  made  when  the 
United  States  is  playing  such  a  vital  role  in 
his  country's  defense. 

UNNAMED   AQENTS 

Mr.  Diem  said  yesterday  in  his  anniversary 
speech  that  accord  has  been  reached  with 
Buddhist  leaders  over  their  grievances.  He 
charged  that  unnamed  agents  were  sur- 
reptitiously seeking  to  revive  and  rekindle 
disunity  at  home  while  arousing  public 
opinion  against  us  abroad. 

Mr.  Diem  became  South  Vietnam's  chief  of 
state  in  1964.  after  the  partition  of  French 
Indochina,  In  which  North  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos  were  also  created  as  inde- 
pendent states. 

(Frccn  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1963] 

Saioon  Poucb  Jostle  Nine  Westesn 

Newsmen 

(By  David  Halberstam) 

Saicon.  Vietnam,  July  7.— About  20  Viet- 
namese secret  policemen  attacked  today  a 
group  of  nine  Western  reporters  and  pho- 
tographers who  were  covering  an  otherwise 
peaceful  Buddhist  demonstration  here., 

(In  Washington,  the  State  Department 
said  the  VS.  Embassy  in  Saigon  had  officially 
complained  to  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment 
about  the  incident.  The  complaint  followed 
a  protest  sent  to  President  Kennedy  by  four 
of  the  newnnen.) 

The  secret  poUoemen  pushed  reporters  and 
knocked  down  one  of  them,  Peter  Amett  of 
the  Associated  Preea  Another  secret  po- 
Uceman  used  a  rock  to  smash  the  camera  of 
Malcolm  Browne,  also  an  Associated  Preas 
reporter. 

When  other  reporters  tried  to  apprehend 
the  rock-wleldlng  secret  policeman,  they 
were  blocked  by  q>eclal  uniformed  riot  po- 
licemen. The  riot  policemen  stood  by  calm- 
ly during  the  lO-mlnuta  Incident. 

AU  the  reporters  and  photographers  in- 
volved were  working  for  American  news 
media. 

Thm  assault  by  the  secret  policemen, 
dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  indicated  an  even 
tougher  line  by  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment 
In  handling  the  press  and  Buddhist  demon- 
■tratprs.  This  tougher  line  had  been  fore- 
east  earUer. 

The  Buddhists  contend  that  the  govern- 
ment, whoa*  leadership  is  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic,  has  discriminated  against 
them.  Buddhists  make  up  about  70  percent 
of  the  population  of  Vietnam. 

A  a-week  tmoe  la  the  dilute  ended  last 
week,  with  the  Buddhists  ctUl  (ttsMtlsfled 
that  their  complaints  had  been  settled. 
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In  today's  demonstration,  300  Buddhist 
monks  who  had  been  praying  In  a  small 
pagoda  were  filing  ttom  an  alley  Into  a  street 
when  the  secret  police  tried  to  block  them. 

pusMOfa  BaoiMS 

Moments  later  the  secret  policemen  began 
pushing  reporters  and  trying  to  seize  the 
photographers'  cameras. 

They  first  attempted  to  take  the  camera 
of  Joeeph  Masraf ,  a  television  photographer 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
When  other  reporters  tried  to  assist  Mr. 
Masraf,  the  police  withdrew  and  turned  to 
Horst  Faas  of  the  Associated  Press. 

One  then  grabbed  the  camera  of  Mr. 
Amett.  When  the  reporter  attempted  to  get 
It  t>ack,  four  policemen  knocked  him  down. 
Other  reporters  then  moved  some  of  the  as- 
sailants back  and  formed  a  wedge  around 
Mr.  Amett.  At  this  point  another  police- 
man moved  behind  Mr.  Browne  and  smashed 
bis  camera  with  a  rock. 

Later  in  the  day,  after  the  embassy  had 
rejected  their  requests  for  an  official  protest 
to  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  of  Vietnam,  foxir 
newsmen  sent  a  cablegram  to  President  Ken- 
nedy. They  charged  that  the  Diem  govern- 
ment was  attempting  to  intimidate  reporters. 

Mr.  Amett  and  Mr.  Browne  received  smn- 
monses  directing  them  to  appear  in  the 
Saigon  police  station  tomorrow. 

William  Trueheart.  Charge  d'Aflaires  in  the 
V£.  Embassy,  declined  to  make  a  formal 
protest  to  the  Diem  government.  He  said 
ttiat  although  he  believed  the  newsmen's  ac- 
count of  the  incident,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  a  basis  for  such  a  protest  because  he 
could  not  be  sure  it  had  been  a  planned 
assault. 

WARNED  or  VIOLENCE 

The  reporters  informed  Mr.  Trueheart  that 
private  police  sotirces  had  warned  them  ear- 
lier of  Violence  and  had  said  that  there  might 
be  "considerable"  danger. 

Mr.  Trueheart  said  the  Embassy  had  been 
told  by  the  Vietnamese,  in  explanation  of 
the  attack,  that  "a  few  people  lost  their 
heads." 

In  the  cablegram  to  Kennedy,  the  newsmen 
said: 

"The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the 
Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam,  a  country  to 
which  the  United  States  is  heavily  committed, 
has  begun  a  campaign  of  open  physical  in- 
timidation to  prevent  the  covering  of  news 
which  we  feel  Americans  have  a  right  to 
Imow. 

"We  believe  a  precedent  has  been  set  for 
increasing  obstruction  and  violence.  Since 
the  U.S.  Embassy  here  does  not  deem 
tills  incident  serious  enough  to  make  a 
formal  protest,  we  respectfully  request  tliat 
you,  Mr.  President,  protest  against  tills  attack 
and  obtain  assiu-ances  that  it  will  not  be 
repeated." 

The  cablegram  was  signed  by  Mr.  Browne; 
Peter  Kalischer  of  CBS  News,  Nell  Sheehan 
of  United  Press  International  and  David 
Halberstam  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Diem  Calls  Pboblem  Seitled 
Saigon,  July  7. — ^President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
declared  today  tliat  South  Vietnam's  Bud- 
dhist problem  had  t>een  settled,  apparently 
on  the  hasiB  of  the  agreement  his  govern- 
ment reached  2  weeks  ago  with  the  Bud- 
diUste. 

The  settlement  has  been  reached,  he  said, 
"notwithstanding  the  underground  inter- 
vention of  International  Red  agents  and  of 
Communist  fellow  travelers,  who  are  in  collu- 
sion with  Fascist  ideologists  disguised  as 
democrats." 

In  a  message  to  the  nation  in  ol>servance  of 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  his  regime.  Mr. 
Diem  said  "agents"  were  "surreptitiously 
seeking  to  revive  and  rekindle  disunity  at 
home  whUe  arousing  public  opinion  against 
us  abroad." 


Unhxd  States  Complazms  to  Saiook 

Wasbxhoxon,  Jiily  7. — The  State  Depart- 
ment said  today  that  the  UjB.  Bmbaasy  In 
Saigon  had  c^clally  complained  to  the  Viet- 
namese Oovemment  about  the  mistreatment 
of  American  newsmen. 

"We  have  made  a  representation  to  the 
Vietnamese  Oovemment  on  this  matter,"  a 
State  Department  spokesman  said.  He  said 
some  explanation  of  the  Incident  wo\ild  be 
expected  from  the  Saigon  Government. 

The  complaint,  wliich  was  made  orally, 
falls  short  of  a  formal  diplomatic  protest. 
A  protest  Is  usually  presented  in  writing  and 
is  reserved  for  the  most  serious  diplomatic 
incidents. 

At  Hyannis  Port,  Mass.,  where  President 
Kennedy  is  vacationing,  the  White  House 
press  secretary,  Pierre  Salinger,  said  a  tele- 
gram of  protest  had  been  received  from  the 
foiur  American  correspondents  In  Saigon. 

"We  are  looking  into  the  matter,"  Mr. 
Salinger  said. 

An  investigation  of  the  incident  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  State  Department.  Officials 
here  said  they  had  received  a  report  from 
the  Embassy  in  Saigon  giving  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  scuffle.  They  said  no  Eml>assy 
officials  were  on  the  scene  when  the  inci- 
dent occurred. 

A  Stats  Department  spokesman  explained 
that  the  Embassy  was  proceeding  under  its 
normal  policy  covering  l>earers  of  American 
passports,  "whether  they  are  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, reporters  or  whatever." 

[FrtMn  the  Washlng^ton  Post,  July  8,  19631 

Secret    Police   Beat   Newsmen    In    Saigon 
Row 

(By  NeU  Sheehan) 

Saioon.  July  7. — Plainclothes  South  Viet- 
nam secret  police,  some  of  them  armed  with 
rocks,  assaulted  nine  foreign  correspondents 
today  as  they  were  covering  a  peaceful  Bud- 
diiist  religious  ceremony. 

Seven  of  ttie  correspondents,  Americans 
representing  UjS.  news  media,  appealed  to 
President  Kennedy  to  lodge  a  strong  protest 
with  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment  after  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  refused  to  make  a 
formal  protest. 

(At  Hyannis  Port.  White  House  Press  Secre- 
tary Pierre  Salinger  said  the  President  had 
received  the  correspondents'  protest  and 
that  the  White  House  was  looking  Into  ttie 
matter.  Salinger  would  not  comment  fur- 
ther.) 

About  20  secret  police  took  part  in  the  as- 
sault. Newsmen  were  jostled,  shoved,  and 
struck  by  rocks  tlirown  by  the  secret  police 
Willie  al>out  60  uniformed  policemen  and  a 
squad  of  riot  police  stood  by  without  making 
an  effort  to  halt  the  attack. 

Four  police  knocked  Associated  Press  Cor- 
respondent Peter  Amett  to  the  groxind  and 
kicked  and  pummeled  him.  He  suffered 
slight  cuts  and  bruises. 

Arnett.  a  New  Zealand  dtiaen,  and  his 
bureau  ciiief.  Malcolm  Browne,  later  re- 
ceived summonses  to  report  to  a  Vietnamese 
police  station  for  questioning  on  Monday. 
Both  asked  tiiat  they  be  accompanied  by 
diplomatic  representatives. 

UJS.  Emliessy  Charg*  d'Affalres  WUliam 
Trueheart,  said  he  would  not  make  a  formal 
protest  to  the  Oovemment  because  "I  dont 
feel  I  have  enough  basis  for  mi^ng  cme. 
I  cant  conclude  ttiat  it  was  a  planned  at- 
tack." 

The  newsmen  insisted  to  Trueheart  that 
the  attack  was  planned  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  carried  out.  They 
said  police  under  the  authoritarian  regime 
of  South  Vietnam  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
do  not  attack  foreign  newsmen  xinless  or- 
dered to. 

Vietnameee  authorities  told  the  U.S. 
Embassy  the  newsmen  were  attacked  liecause 
one  or  two  secret  policemen  "loet  their 
heads." 


XNTnCDATION  CITED 


CIX- 


Earlier,  Embassy  sources  said  they  believed 
the  government  aimed  to  crack  down  on 
Buddhists  demonstrating  against  govern- 
ment religious  discrimination  and  on  West- 
em  newsmen  covering  such  incidents  be- 
cause the  government  does  not  want  its 
handling  of  the  poUtlcoreligious  crisis  re- 
ported abroad. 

The  newsmen,  in  a  cable  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, charged  tlie  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment "has  t>egim  a  campaign  of  open  physi- 
cal intimidation  to  prevent  the  covering  of 
news  which  we  feel  Americans  have  the  right 
to  know." 

The  cable  said  the  newsmen  believed  a 
precedent  had  been  set  for  Increasing -ob- 
struction and  violence  and  asked  President 
Kennedy  to  obtain  assurances  from  the  Diem 
Oovemment  tiiat  the  attack  would  not  t>e 
repeated. 

In  tlieir  talks  with  Truelieart  the  newsmen 
said  that  If  the  U.S.  Embassy  did  not  protest, 
the  Diem  Oovemment  would  take  it  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  and  order  further  attacks  on 
them.  They  maintained  that  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent could  l>e  serloiuly  injured  or  even 
klUed  as  a  result. 

The  attack  on  the  newsmen  came  as  some 
400  Buddhist  priests  and  nuns  were  leaving  a 
small  pagoda  where  they  had  lieen  attending 
a  ceremony  and  were  moving  to  the  main 
street  through  a  narrow  alleyway.  The 
Buddhists  found  their  way  blocked. 

A  high  ranking  police  c^cer  began  arguing 
heatedly  with  some  priests,  allowing  the 
crowd  to  move  out  in  the  main  street  only  in 
small  groups,  apparently  to  prevent  them 
from  forming  a  procession  that  might  dem- 
onstrate against  the  Roman  Catholic  gov- 
ernment's alleged  religious  perseoutUm. 

When  American  reporters  and  cameramen 
moved  up  cloee.  a  group  of  secret  police 
opened  the  attack.  Police  first  attadced 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Cameraman 
Joseph  Masrab  and  AP  Photograi^ier  Horst 
Faas.  Amett  was  knocked  to  tlie  ground  and 
roughed  up.  Police  then  formed  a  line  to 
prevent  tlie  newsmen  from  trying  to  appre- 
hend the  assailants. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  9,  1963] 
Chabges  Likelt  ffoa  Newsmen 
(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

Saioon,  Vietnam,  July  8. — ^Two  of  the 
Western  reporters  attacked  by  the  Soath 
Vietnamese  secret  police  yesterday  wtille  cov- 
ering a  Buddhist  demonstration  apparently 
will  he  charged  with  assault  on  tlie  polloe,  a 
U.S.  Emliassy  official  said  today. 

They  are  Peter  Amett.  a  New  Zealander,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  his  bureau  chief. 
Malcolm  Browne  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Amett  and  Mr.  Browne  were  summoned 
to  a  pc^ce  station  today  after  two  of  Uie 
secret  police  swore  to  depositions  against 

f.hatn 

Both  newsmen  also  made  charges  against 
the  secret  jpolicemen. 

Nine  American  reporters  and  photograph- 
ers were  attacked  yesterday  by  alxiut  20 
secret  police.  Ilie  p<dioe  threw  rocks,  pushed 
the  reporters,  smashed  cameras,  and  knocked 
Mr.  Amett  down.  Four  policemen  Jumped  on 
him  l>ef ore  other  reporters  could  come  to  his 
rescue. 

Four  reporters  sent  a  protest  to  President 
Kennedy,  charging  tliat  the  Vietnamese 
Oovemment  was  attempting  to  intimidate 
Western  correepondents  by  physical  violence. 
The  reporters  also  complained  tiiat  the  U.8. 
Embassy  in  Saigon  did  not  protest  the  inci- 
dent. 

The  Embassy  filed  an  official  complaint,  not 
as  strong  as  a  protest,  the  State  Department 
said  in  Washington  yesterday. 

The  Embassy  position  was  that  while  the 
reporters'  acooxint  of  the  incident  was  correct, 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  attack  was 
planned. 
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Mr.  Amett.  Wllllun  Tnietaewrt, 

d'Aindree.  Mid  he  bellered  the  re- 

«  eaUed  only  for  an  Inquiry. 

WaOmmy  oOcUl  who  •ooompimled 

len  to  the  poUoe  station  today  said 

Mllered  the  Vletnameee  were  pre- 

charge*  against  them.     The  charge 

expulsion  or  a  jail  sentence. 
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President,  I 
Colorado  for 


Mr.  1  ANSFIELD.  ICr 
thank  t  le  Senator  tram 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  A  J/yrr.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  vei  r  happy  to  srleld  to  the  distin- 
cuished  Senator  from  Montana;  and  I 
eongratv  ate  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  u]  on  his  remarks. 

I  am  1  ure  that  the  world  looks  at  us 
with  a  gi  eat  many  mixed  emotions.  One 
of  them  rhich  they  cannot  quite  imder 
stand  is  low  we  can  go  Into  Vietnam  and 
sacrilloe  he  lives  (rf  Amerlcaji  men  in  an 
attempt  o  help  that  country,  while  at 
the  sami  time  we  permit  a  government 
like  tha  of  Vietnam  to  Impose  upon 
Amerleai  i  dtlaens  who  are  there  for  press 
puipoaes  I  think  perhaps  if  we  could 
<moe  tani  ress  upon  those  people  that  we 
have  the  will  and  even  the  stubbornness 
to  wtthdi  aw  some  of  the  support  that  we 
have  bee  i  giving  them,  we  might  get  it 
through  heir  heads  that  America  is  back 
on  a  poei  tive  course  in  its  international 
rdations 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Ms  column  be  printed  In  the 


Pre  ddent. 


b^ing  no  objection,  the  column 
"  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 


[Prom  ^e  Washington  Evening  Star 
July  8.  1903] 
BuiwMs    Facbs    Chaos — KxtnitDT 
Raciai.  Pi  uf  CoNsnnsBD  Pnrsxr  ros  P«d- 

DlCfATOaSHIP 

By  David  Lawrence) 
conftislon,  If  not  chaos.  In  the 


An  era  of 


retaU  busln.  ss  in  America  seems  to  be  on  the 


way  due  to  an  imprecedented  stretching  of 
the  lawmaking  power  such  as  Is  being  pro- 
posed by  Congress— without  the  support  of  a 
•Ingle  »ipreme  Court  decision. 

For  Congress  Is  being  urged  by  the  admin- 
istration to  yield,  in  effect,  to  a  stampede 
of  street  "demonstrations"  and  pass  a  law 
which  creates  virtually  a  Pederal  dictator- 
ship  over  the  relations  of  private  business 
and  Its  customers. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  President 
Kennedy  and  his  brother  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, l8  ostensibly  directed  at  racial  discrim- 
ination. They  deem  it  constitutional,  even 
though  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled 
that  the  Pederal  Government  could  expand 
the  Interstate  commerce  clause  to  cover  con- 
trol over  who  may  or  may  not  be  served  in 
business. 

It  might  mean  that,  by  using  the  Executive 
order  device  and  relating  It  to  the  racial 
problem,  the  Pederal  Government  will  also 
feel  authorized  to  regulate  who  shall  or  shall 
not  be  given  a  Job  and  whether  promotions 
are  being  made  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  power.  It  could  mean  also 
that  the  Pederal  Government,  as  well  as  the 
States,  would  assiune  the  right  to  use  the 
granting  or  withholding  of  licenses  as  a 
method  of  opposing  alleged  racial  discrimina- 
tion. It  could  mean,  too,  that  Pederal  au- 
thority would  be  exercised  to  interfere  with 
what  are  called  equitable  wage  or  salary 
scales  for  particular  classifications  of  Jobs. 
While  labor  unions  at  present  fix  hours 
and  wages,  they  do  so  by  Joint  contract  with 
the  employer,  who  has  the  rtght — without 
penalty  of  law — to  refrain  from  entering  into 
a  contract  he  does  not  like.  He  may  choose 
union  or  nonunion  employees,  but  It  Is  his 
decision.  With  the  racial  problem  as  Its  le- 
verage, Pederal  control  of  employment  prac- 
tices becomes  a  powerful  instnmaent  of  na- 
tional politics. 

If  the  proposed  law  on  "public  accommo- 
dations." moreover.  Is  held  valid  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  there  Is  no  end  to  the  powers 
that  could  be  exercised  on  the  mere  pretext 
that  It  "affects"  Interstate  commerce.  The 
Constitution,  of  course,  speaks  only  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  "regulate"  Interstate 
commerce — not  the  behavior  of  persons  or 
their  Hghts  to  select  their  own  customers 
If  it  be  conceded  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal  and  are  presxunably  to  be  given  equal 
opportunity  to  earn  equal  compensation 
when  they  do  the  same  work,  then  a  stand- 
ardized system  analogous  to  that  which  pre- 
vails unde'  communism  can  be  as  logically 
applied  by  the  Government  here  by  merely 
invoking  the  doctrine  of  "equsl  pay  for  equal 
work."  The  private  enterprise  system  would 
thereupon  be  materially  changed.  A  political 
administration  then  becomes  the  Judge  of 
efficiency. 

Meantime,  what  is  beginning  to  bother 
many  smaU  business  people,  especially  res- 
taiu^nt  owners,  is  that  the  moment  they 
open  their  doors  to  all  kinds  of  customers, 
they  begin  to  lose  patronage.  They  know 
that,  if  they  allowed  white  persons,  for  in- 
stance. In  dirty  clothing  and  of  disheveled 
appearance  to  frequent  their  restaurants, 
other  customers  would  stay  away.  Yet,  if  a 
Negro  dressed  in  the  same  way  should  be 
refxised  a  seat  in  the  restaurant  among  white 
customers,  the  owner  could  be  threatened 
with  Pederal  ptmishment.  Even  if  the 
owner  argued  that  he  was  not  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  race  but  because  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  some  of  his  customers, 
he  cannot  be  sure  the  Supreme  Court  will 
not  say  thU  is  merely  an  exciise  and  that  he 
was  motivated  by  "local  ciutoms." 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  those  who  want 
to  see  Individual  rights  preserved— which 
means  the  right  of  every  private  btisiness  to 
use  Ite  own  Judgment,  even  if  it  be  dis- 
criminatory— the  choice  ahead  may  be  be- 
tween an  accepUnce  of  Pederal  authority 
or  the  expense  and  worry  of  politically 
generated  law  suits. 
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But  it  Is  being  argued  by  some  Members  of 
Congress  that  Interstate  commerce  in  its 
total  dollar  amotint  will  be  expanded  if 
there  U  no  racial  discrimination.  WUl  the 
total  number  of  customers,  however,  sud- 
denly Increase?  Will  Negroes  eat  more  than 
before?  Rather,  it  is  as  easy  to  spectUate 
that  many  restauranto  wUl  be  hurt,  and  no 
smaU  part  of  the  damage  will  be  inflicted 
upon  those  who  now  cater  primarily  to  the 
Negro  trade. 

If  the  Negroes  desert  their  own  restauranu 
the  Negro  owners  will  have  less  business' 
Similarly,  the  white  owner  who  caters  to  an 
"integrated"  group  of  customers  may  find 
that  he  Is  gradually  losing  the  trade  of  those 
white  persons  who  may  decide  to  patronize 
private  clubs  more  than  before  or  organize 
new  clubs.  Whichever  way  the  subject  Is 
viewed,  there  is  Ukely  to  be  an  economic 
impact  due  to  shifting  ctistomers  In  the 
restaurant  business. 

The  biggest  effect  of  all.  however.  In- 
evitably wUl  come  In  the  field  of  employ- 
ment. If  white  persons  lose  their  Jobs  in 
factories  and  Negroes  are  employed  Instead 
111  feeling  will  result. 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  current 
controversy,  many  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
votes  for  a  system  of  employment  that  could 
mean  regxilation  of  promotions  or  salary 
classifications  by  Government  edict  Is  bound 
to  encounter  a  new  wave  of  protest  in  the 
next  election.  It  could  make  deep  Inroads 
Inside  both  parties  and  furnish  a  real 
surprise. 


LET  US  GET  BACK  TO  C?HX7RC?H 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  which  declared  unconstitutional 
any  required  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  or 
Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  was 
deplored  by  all  who  place  their  faith  in 
Almighty  Ood  and  who  say  with  the 
psalmist  of  old:  "Blessed  is  the  nation 
whose  Ood  is  the  Lord." 

My  warm  friend,  the  Reverend  James 
P.  Wesberry,  pastor  of  Momingslde  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  expressed 
heartfelt  concern  over  the  decision  and 
its  effect  in  a  recent  sermon  to  his  con- 
gregation. It  caused  him  to  fear,  he  said 
for  the  future  of  this  Nation,  and  he-^ 
like  so  many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate- 
worried  over  how  far  we  have  strayed 
from  the  ideals  of  our  Pounding  Fathers. 
However,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wesberry 
noted  with  great  truth  that  the  Court" s 
decision  challenges  us  all  to  work  and  live 
closer  to  God  than  ever  before,  in  our 
churches,  at  the  family  altar,  and  to 
instill  in  our  children  an  everlasting 
love  of  the  Almighty.  It  Is  a  challenge 
none  of  us  can  ignore  In  these  times  of 
travail  both  at  home  and  abroad,  when 
a  godless  ideology  threatens  man's  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Reverend  Wesberry's  sermon 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  Statement  Regarding  the  U.S.  Supkems 

Court  Decision  on  the  Use  or  the  Lord's 

Prater  and  the  Reading  or  the  Bible  m 

THE  PtTBuc  Schools,  bt  Dr.  James  P.  Wes- 

BERRT.      Pastor.      Morninoside      Baptist 

Church.    Atlanta,     Ga.,    June    23.    1963 

The   D.S.  Supreme   Court   Monday,   June 

17.  1968.  In  a  decision  of  8  to  1  banned  as 

unconstitutional    any   required    use   of   the 

Lord's   Prayer   or   Bible    reading   In   public 

schools  for  devotional  purposes.    The  Court 
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found  this  practice  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  prevents  the  govern- 
mental "establishment  of  religion." 

The  decision  affects  89  States  speoUlcally. 
There  are  39  States  which  now  permit  reli- 
gious exercises  as  part  of  the  school  program. 
The  decision  applied  only  to  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  reading  of  the  Bible  for 
devotional  purposes,  and  indicated  that  both 
could  be  used  for  teaching  literature  and 
history. 

The  Court  dealt  with  complaints  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  Maryland 
case  was  brought  by  a  Baltimore  mother, 
Mrs.  Madalyn  E.  Murray,  and  her  son,  Wil- 
liam J.  Murray  nl,  both  atheists.  They 
objected  to  a  1906  regulation  of  the  Balti- 
more School  of  Commissioners  requiring 
reading  of  the  Bible  and.  If  desired,  the 
Lard's  Prayer  without  comment  every 
morning. 

For  jowe  Information,  according  to  Dale 
Clark,  a  recent  survey  of  some  4.000  com- 
munities showed  that  most  schools  in  the 
South  and  East  have  devotional  exercises 
while  the  majority  In  the  West  and  Midwest 
do  not.  In  the  West  11  percent  do,  and  89 
percent  do  not.  In  the  Midwest  18  percent 
do.  and  82  percent  do  not.  In  the  South  the 
figures  are  reversed.  There  is  Bible  reading 
in  77  percent  of  the  achools,  while  23  per- 
cent do  not  have  it.  And  in  the  East,  68 
percent  do  have  Bible  reading  while  32  per- 
cent do  not.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
this  survey  showed  42  percent  of  the  schools 
do  have  Bible  reading,  while  58  percent  do 
not. 

When  it  first  dawned  on  me  that  there 
was  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  render  this  decision,  I  was 
greatly  shocked  and  Indignant.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  this  would  be  but  another  step  In 
a  series  of  national  events  In  the  general 
weakening  of  the  character  of  the  people 
of  America.  It  was  a  matter  that  gave  me 
great  concern,  troubled  me  no  little,  and 
caused  me  to  fear  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

When  the  decision  was  announced  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  a 
picture  along  with  the  announcement  added 
much  to  my  sickness  over  the  whole  situa- 
tion. It  Is  not  a  pretty  picture.  It  Is  one 
of  the  atheist  mother  standing  outside 
court  after  winning  the  test,  almost  laugh- 
ing. Her  mother  stood  by  her  side  with 
a  great  big  grin  and  her  little  son  appeared  to 
look  pleased  but  more  serious  than  either 
his  mother  or  grandmother.  The  smiles  on 
their  faces  seemed  to  me  like  the  smiles  of 
Satan.  The  mother  and  son  claim  to  be 
atheists.  Imagine  anybody  anywhere  in  the 
world  objecting  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  holy  Bible.  The  mother  was 
protecting  her  son  from  the  Influence  of 
both  the  prayer  and  the  Bible.  What  a 
picture.  It  Is  one  of  the  saddest  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  lifetime. 

There  is  a  wonderful  little  booklet  every 
American  citizen  should  have,  entitled  "100 
Things  Tou  Should  Know  About  Commu- 
nism." released  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  UjS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. On  page  40  the  question  is 
asked,  "Are  American  Communists  athe- 
istic?" The  answer  is  "Yes."  I  know  nothing 
about  this  family  imd  I  am  not  calling  them 
Communists,  but  I  am  saying  that  Com- 
munists are  atheistic  and  that  this  is  tha 
method  they  use  to  destroy  our  country. 
This  type  of  thing  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  atheistic  Communist  Party  and  gives 
them,  as  well  as  the  Devil,  something  to 
rejoice  over. 

One  reason  why  I  was  so  stirred  over 
the  whole  matter  the  evening  I  attended 
a  meeting  of  several  denominations  to  dis- 
cuss the  forthcoming  decision  was  that  I 
had  heard  that  very  day  a  poem  by  a  Com- 
munist by  the  name  of  Langston  Hughes 


(Negro)  entiUed  "doodby  Christ."  ^  It  Is 
vicious  and  blasphemous.  Goodby,  Lord's 
Prayer.    Goodby,  Bible. 

This  Is  one  and  only  one  manl  opinion, 
but  It  Is  very  \infortunate  (so  far  as  I  am 
concerned)  that  this  complaint  had  to  be 
made  by  an  atheist.  Of  course,  I  believe 
if  there  are  atheists,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  their  own  opinion  even  If  I  think  they 
are  wrong,  but  being  of  a  small  minority 
group,  and  knowing  that  our  Nation  was  not 
founded  and  nourished  by  atheists,  it  Is  in- 
deed regrettable  that  people  who  do  not 
even  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  have  been 
so  deeply  involved  in  seeking  to  overthrow 
that  which  Is  so  meaningful  and  helpful  to 
so  many  who  do  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
I  should  hate  very  much  to  exchange  places 
with  them  on  the  day  of  judgment  as  they 
appear  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  of  the  Universe — ^before  a  God 
in  whom  they  do  not  believe.  This,  I  say, 
as  kindly  as  I  know  how. 

It  is  also  very  strange  to  me  that  any- 
thing so  good  and  beautiful  as  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  which  has  been  practiced  so  long 
(187  years  or  longer)  and  approved  by  39 
different  States,  should  have  taken  so  long 
to  be  declared  unconstitutional.  If  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  to  do  these 
things,  how  did  39  States  and  so  many  other 
people  not  see  it  long  ago?  We  all  must 
know  that  early  education  in  America  was 
almost  exclusively  Christian.  The  early 
American  colonists  came  to  these  shores  by 
the  love  of  God  and  zeal  for  godly  worship. 
They  built  their  educational  structure  upon 
a  religious  basis.  This  was  not  only  true  of 
esu-Iy  independent  colleges  but  also  of  the 
public  schools.  The  church  was  the  parent 
and  sponsor  of  education.  Religion  was  the 
keystone  of  the  educational  arch.  The  role 
of  religion  in  education  of  their  children 
mirrored  ,^e  Importance  parents  professed 
to  give  it  In  their  own  lives.  The  first  text- 
book in  the  early  colonial  schools  did  mcx-e 
to  build  character  and  mold  religious 
thought  than  any  oth«-,  except  the  Bible, 
and  was  often  referred  to  as  "The  Little  Bi- 
ble of  New  England."  The  exact  date  of  its 
origin  U  unknown  but  it  was  advertised 
in  the  Boston  Almanac  in  1691.  It  contained 
the  Lords'  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  a 


I  The  poem.  "Goodbye  Christ,"  Is  listed  in 
the  U.S.  House  Document  No.  136,  "100 
Things  You  Should  Blnow  About  Commu- 
nism" by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  as  a  type  of  "the  vicious  and 
blasphemous  propaganda  Communists  are 
using  against  religion.  Inasmuch  as  you 
might  like  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  I  am  re- 
producing some  portions  of  It  as  follows: 

Listen,  Christ 

You  did  all  right  in  yoxir  day.  I  reckon — 

But  that  day's  gone  now. 

They  ghosted  you  up  a  swell  story  too. 

Called  it  Bible— 

But  it's  dead  now. 

The  popes  and  the  preachers've 

Made  too  much  money  troax  It. 

They've  sold  you  to  too  many 

Goodbye. 

Christ  Jesus  Lord  God  Jehovah, 

Beat  it  on  away  from  here  now. 

Make  way  few  a  new  guy  with  no  religion 

at  all— 
A  guy  named 

Marx  Communist  Lenin  Peasant  Stalin 
Worker  MB — 

I  said  ME! 

And  step  on  the  gas,  Christ  I 
Move! 

Don't  be  so  slow  about  movln'l 
The  world  is  mine  from  now  on — 
And  Nobody's  gonna  sell  MX 
To  a  king,  or  a  general. 
Or  a  millionaire. 

"Goodbye   durlst.   Good   Morning   Revolu- 
tion." 


few  psalms,  and  simple  Christian  instruc- 
tion. It  was  tised  for  over  100  years  by 
parents  and  schoolmasters  and  was  a  part  of 
the  foundation  at  our  Nation.  The  alpha- 
bet appeared  near  the  front  with  an  api»x>- 
priate  picture  by  each  letter  and  a  brief 
statement.  "A"  stood  for  Adam  and  there 
was  a  picture  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  with 
the  words,  "In  Adam's  fall  we  an  sinned." 
"B"  stood  for  the  Bible  Mind.  "C"  for  the 
Crucifixion  and  there  was  a  picture  of  it  with 
the  words.  "Christ  crucified  for  sinners  died." 
As  beautiful  as  that  was.  alas,  that  meth- 
od of  teaching  disapp>eared  long,  long  ago.  In 
fact,  this  beautiful  religious  situation  out 
of  which  o\ir  Nation  grew  has  almost  been 
reversed.  Something  has  happened  to  edu- 
cation. God  has  been  banished  as  a  con- 
sciously recognized  factor  in  much  of  our 
educational  philosophy  today  and  religion 
has  become  a  peripheral  adjunct,  if  that. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Pusey*  has  well  said,  "All 
things  must  spe&ii  of  God,  refer  to  Ctod,  or 
they  are  atheistic.  History,  without  Ood,  Is 
chaos  without  design  or  end  or  aim.  Politi- 
cal economy,  without  God.  would  be  a  selfish 
teaching  about  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
making  the  larger  portion  of  mankind  ani- 
mate machines  for  its  production;  physics, 
without  God,  would  be  a  dull  inquiry  into 
certain  meaningless  phenomena;  ethics, 
without  God,  would  be  a  varying  rule  with- 
out principle,  or  substance,  or  center,  or  rul- 
ing hand;  metaphysics,  without  God.  woidd 
make  man  his  own  temporary  god,  to  be 
resolved,  after  his  brief  hour  here.  Into 
the  nothingness  out  of  which  he  proceeded. 
All  sciences  •  •  •  will  tend  to  exclude  the 
thought  of  God  if  they  are  not  cxiltivated 
with  reference  to  Him.  History  will  become 
an  account  of  man's  passion  and  brute 
strength.  Instead  of  the  ordering  of  God's 
providence  for  His  creatures*  good;  physics 
will  materialize  man.  and  metaphysics  God." 

We  have  gone  a  long  ways  from  the  Ideals 
of  our  Pounding  Pathers.  How  is  it  possible 
that  we  have  been  wrong  for  so  long?  It 
took  hundreds  of  years  for  us  to  discover  our 
beautiful  mistake. 

This  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
very  strictest  sense  calls  for  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  State,  and  it  appears  In 
this  case  that  It  is  separation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  from 
the  States'  schools.  While  both  of  these  are 
thought  of  in  connection  with  the  church, 
they  are  often  lued  apart  from  the  church. 
This  is  literal  separation  without  allowance 
c»-  exception  for  that  which  is  reverenced  and 
approved  no  doubt  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  have  learned  from  other  UB.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  It  Is  clear  that  our 
only  recourse,  should  we  desire  one,  is  in 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  permit  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools.  This,  I  believe,  would  be  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  States  and  people.  The 
Constitution,  like  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, is  an  immortal  docxunent.  We 
believe  in  constitutional  government.  The 
Constitution,  however,  as  fine  as  it  is,  did  not 
in  its  first  amendment  make  provision  for,  or 
literally  spell  out  in  detail,  what  at  the  time 
it  was  written  would  no  doubt  have  been 
included  had  o\u  forefathers  foreseen  these 
problems. 

While  I  am  not  an  authority  on  govern- 
ment or  politics,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
many  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
through  the  years  have  been  Influenced  by 
public  (pinion.  Minority  groups  are  often 
more  vociferous  than  majority  groups  and 
thus  create  a  climate,  while  majcnlty  groups 
are  silent  and  inactive.  If  all  Christians  had 
been  as  united  and  as  persistent  as  aotne  of 
the  minority  groups,  the  entire  atmosphere 


*  Edward  B.  Pusey.  author,  "Collegiate  and 
Professional  Teaching  and  DisdpUne." 
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mlCht  baf  I  ke«i  dlftaMnt.  Z  am  certainly 
not  Mjlac  tluki  ttaa  Court  wtm  influenced  by 
minority  p  f— ure,  bat  am  laying  that  I  can 
well  tmaglike  that  certain  of  ttaeee  groupa 
worked  da; '  and  night  to  create  the  climate 
which  hel]  ed  to  inake  this  dedilon  easier. 
It  U  quit )  obvious  that  the  climate  was 
IMTobably  n  nrer  right  for  such  a  decision  until 
now.  It  at  ms  that  some  of  the  great  church 
groups  aoc  oiseced  long  before  the  decision 
was  annoi  need.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  al  Christians  had  been  as  deter- 
mined as  the  atheists  and  perhaps  some 
others?  I  lo  not  know.  I  only  raise  some 
questions. 

Ilia  rulL  ig  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make 
for  brothaihood  and  unity  of  some  of  the 
differing  fa  Itha. 

WhUe  th  I  decision  may  not  neoeesarily  in- 
crease the  ^rsstlge  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  part  of  many,  I  should  hope  that  as  con- 
fusing and  bewlldMing  as  it  is  to  multij^ed 
thousands  if  people,  that  somehow  we  might 
retain  respiet  for  law,  order,  and  oonstitu- 
tftonal  gonmment.  Dean  onswold.  of  the 
Harvard  Li  w  School,  has  well  said,  "An  in- 
•Utatlon  c  larged  with  the  role  which  the 
Si^reme  C  nut  has  successfully  filled  for  so 
many  yean  is  entitled  to  our  respect  and 
underataad  ng.  If  one  eritlclBee  the  Court 
(a*  people  :  lave  always  done  in  the  past,  and 
dkoold  do  n  the  future),  it  should  be  es- 
senttaDy  fo  r  the  purpose  of  trying  to  con- 
tribute to  hat  re^Mct  and  to  that  under- 
sftandtng,  '  lie  debt  which  we  aU  owe  to  the 
Court  Is  fai  greater  than  any  individual  can 
repay.- 

llie  daet  don  offers  us  the  challenge  as 
Christians  1 9  reexamine  ourselTee.  our  uomes, 
and  our  chi  irehea.  Many  of  us  will  do  as  the 
Govamor  o  r  Morth  Can^lna  says  they  will 
do.  He  sa  IS,  *We  wlU  go  on  having  the 
Blbla  readlig  and  prayers  in  the  schools. 
We  do  not  require  the  Bible  reading  and 
praying,  bu  do  theee  things  because  we  want 
ta"  The  G  >vemor  added.  "Am  I  read  the  de- 
cision this  ]  Ind  of  thing  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  Court,    jod,  indeed  it  should  not  be." 

"nils  ded  lion  challengee  us  to  be  nuNre 
loyal  and  d  idicated  Christians  than  ever,  to 
Mipport  the  program  of  worship  and  educa- 
tion In  our  churches,  to  maintain  a  family 
altar,  pray  md  read  the  Bible  dally  in  otir 
liomes.  and  to  teach  our  children  to  do  so. 
Our  Vman  B  baa  a  great  religions  heritage 
for  which  ^  re  must  ever  be  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty Ood  ,  and  we  must  fight  harder  than 
ever  to  dee  len  and  maintain  it.  as  well  as 
perpetuate   t. 

Tbi»  dedi  ion  shows  us  plainly  where  the 
oenter  of  r  sponsibillty  is — ^\q)on  us  as  in- 
dlvduals.  ui  on  the  local  church  and  denom- 
Inatian.  up  m  every  individual  beUever  In 
God  to  pra]  harder,  more  often,  more  effec- 
tively and  •  imesUy  than  ever  before,  to  read 
our  Blblea,  and  to  do  everything  we  know 
how  to  mas  lore  up  to  our  re^mnsibllity. 

It  remind  I  us  again  of  the  historic  posi- 
tion of  Bi^Usts  regarding  religious  liberty 
and  the  eeiaration  of  church  and  state,  a 
position  we  have  fought  for  and  cherished 
and  must  n  >t  deny. 

One  of  tlie  questions  that  arlsee  in  our 
minds  now  Is,  What's  next?  Already  a 
eomplalnt  h  is  been  filed  in  reference  to  the 
use  of  "uadi  r  God"  In  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  the  flag  o  :  the  United  SUtes.  How  much 
longer  will  t  be  until  someone  complains 
about  the  1  ge-old  requirement  of  opening 
both  Tlooaei  of  our  national  Congreee  with 
prayer?  Bow  much  longer  will  our  State 
leglsUtlve  hi  dies  be  opened  with  prayer  and 
Bible  rearlln  (?  How  much  longer  will  dear 
Uncle  Sam  I  e  allowed  to  print  on  the  coins 
of  our  bekyvBd  Nation,  "In  Ood  we  trost"? 
How  much  1  mger  will  we  have  chaplains  in 
our  PBderal  and  State  Institutions,  build 
chapels,  anti  hold  religious  services?  How 
much  longei  will  the  n.8.  Oovemment  be 
permitted  t4  maintain  a  great  program  of 
diaplalns  an  I  chapels  in  all  branohee  of  our 
mutary  sarv  oe?    Bow  much  longer  wUl  the 


Government  exempt  church  property 
from  taxation?  Commencement  sermons? 
Chrlstmaa  carols?  Use  Bible  for  swearing 
public  oOlcials  and  Jurors?  Have  prayer  at 
inauguration  of  Presidents? 

As  in  the  past,  the  answers  to  theee  ques- 
tions depend  largely  upon  the  character  and 
faith  of  the  American  Republic,  and  this 
means  you  and  me. 

There  is  one  logical  deduction  that  la  ab- 
solutely certain  and  It  Is  this:  It  Is  high  time 
for  the  American  people  to  get  back  to  their 
churches  and  give  them  their  fiUl,  loyal, 
enthusiastic  support. 

A  dear  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  bruised 
in  many  a  political  battle,  whoae  name  Is 
well-known  throughout  the  United  States 
and  who  holds  a  position  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  told  me  recently 
of  his  plans  to  give  more  time  to  his  church 
than  ever  before.  As  we  walked  toward  the 
plane  together  for  him  to  go  to  another  city 
for  our  Government  he  said.  "Jim.  the  church 
has  more  to  say  on  things  that  are  happen- 
ing today  than  Government  does,  you  know. 
I  am  going  to  give  more  time  to  my  church." 

What  about  you?  What  are  you  going  to 
do? 

Some  years  ago  a  little  church  on  the  coast 
of  Bngland  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane. 
The  British  Admiralty  inquired  11  they  were 
going  to  reconstruct  it.  and  when  told  that 
the  members  were  not  able  financially  to  do 
so,  said:  "If  you  do  not  rebuild  the  church, 
we  will.  That  spire  is  on  all  our  charts  and 
maps.  It  is  the  landmark  by  which  the 
ships  of  seven  seas  steer  their  course." 

Let  us  get  back  to  church. 
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,      _         CUBAN  UBERATION 

li^.  AIIiOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
17  I  offered  in  this  Chamber  a  proposal 
for  Cuban  liberation.  My  motives  were, 
in  the  deepest  sense,  nonpolltlcal  and 
nonpartisan.  I  spoke  then,  and  again 
today,  as  one  profoundly  disturbed 
Amerlci^n— but  with  the  special  obliga- 
tion of  representing  in  this  highest  court 
of  public  deliberation  what  I  Judge  to  be 
the  firm  will  of  the  American  people. 

Bly  proposal  was  offered  explicitly — 
and  I  reiterate  the  point  today— as  one 
poesible  course  of  action,  designed  to 
fulfill  our  Government's  own  repeated 
pledge  to  restore  to  the  Cuban  people 
their  shattered  liberties.  It  was  de- 
signed not  to  assert  this  Nation's  au- 
thority over  Cuba's  destiny— we  have  no 
such  authority— but  to  extend  to  the 
Cuban  people  an  opportunity  to  resume 
their  own  sovereign  course  within  the 
free  world  community.  It  was  offered  as 
one  way  to  fulfill  PreiUdent  Kennedy's 
own  pledge  that  Cuba  must  once  more 
be  free. 

One  possible  course  of  action— I  re- 
peat and  imderscore  these  words.  Not 
the  only  or  even  necessarily  the  best 
course  of  action,  but  one  that  would 
capitalize  on  our  unique  strengths  and 
would  thus  move  us  out  of  the  shoals  of 
endless  procrastination  and  toward  our 
avowed  goals.  My  proposal  was  offered 
in  direct  response  to  the  administra- 
tion's repeated  challenge  to  all  the  critics 
of  its  Cuba  policy,  ever  since  the  moral 
and  military  disaster  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs: 
What  alternative  do  you  offer?  What 
would  you  have  us  do? 

Here.  In  the  form  of  a  proposal  for  Cu- 
ban liberation,  was  one  alternative — so- 
ber, serious,  and  with  full  awareness  of 
this  Nation's  complex  obligations — legal, 
diplomatic,   and  moral.     In  proposing 


that  we  both  challenge  and  stimulate  the 
fragmented  forces  of  free  Cuba  to  com- 
pose  their  differences  and  then  to  spear- 
head their  ultimate  self -liberation,  I  was 
responding  to  the  administration's  ap- 
peal In  proposing  that  we  offer  both 
sanctuary  and  a  territorial  base  at  Ouan- 
tanamo  Bay  to  a  broadly  representative 
free  Cuban  provisional  government,  in 
proposing  that  we  then  recognize  this 
strictly  Interim  government  as  the  sole 
legitimate  agent  of  Cuban  sovereignty, 
I  was  attempting  to  offer  one  responsible 
alternative  to  the  administration's  policy 
of  futile  and  timid  indecision. 

My  proposal  of  June  17,  for  Cuban  lib- 
eration, was  offered  as  a  stimulus  to  rea- 
soned debate  and  deliberation — and,  ulti- 
mately, to  decisive  and  effective  action. 
But  what  has  been  the  response? 
First,  silence.  To  this  day,  indeed,  no 
official  administration  spokesman  has 
come  forward  with  either  an  effective 
critique  or  a  better  alternative.  Then 
some  nameless  and  faceless  "Mr.  Anony- 
mous" in  the  State  Department  did  deign 
to  respond:  He  called  my  proposal  "In- 
sane." I  must  admit,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Latin  American 
Subcommittee  of  this  body's  C(»miittee 
on  Foreign  Relations  did  not  discuss  my 
proposal  simply  as  "insane."  By  now, 
the  response  had  escalated  to  "foolish 
dangerous,  imprudent,  and  ill  consid- 
ered," with  the  charge  of  "Illegal"  tossed 
in  for  good  measure. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood:  It 
is  not  offended  personal  pride  that  moves 
me  to  reply.  Such  a  consideration  is  less 
than  minor.  What  Is  important— su- 
premely important,  is  this  Nati<»i's  se- 
curity. What  matters  is  this  Nation's 
honor  in  the  free  world  community — and 
its  credibility  within  the  waUs  of  the 
Kremlin.  What  matters  is  the  value  of 
this  Nation's  pledged  word  in  the  coun- 
cils of  world  opinion.  And  what  matters 
is  the  dignity  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  as  a  re- 
sponsible assembly  of  deliberation,  de- 
bate, and  decision. 

All  these  considerations  are  of  over- 
riding importance,  now  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse  1  has 
chosen  to  spread  upon  the  record  what 
we  can  only  assume  Is  the  administra- 
tion's considered  response  to  a  proposal 
for  Cuban  liberation.  Tbia  tangle  of  tm- 
rational  conclusions  cannot  go  unan- 
swered. And  I  repeat  that  what  is  at 
stake  is,  equally,  this  Nation's  security 
and  the  honor  of  Its  solemn  word.  If 
the  world's  greatest  deliberative  as- 
sembly is  to  fulfill  its  high  mission,  we 
must  first  pause  to  consider  the  admin- 
istration's case — and  then  get  on  with 
the  great  tasks  before  us.  If  the  admin- 
istration will  not  make  good  its  own 
pledges,  it  is  up  to  the  UJ3.  Senate  to 
assume  the  burden  of  responsible  deci- 
sion. 

The  subcommittee  chairman  begins 
by  asking  "Who  is  to  decide  upon  the 
composition"  of  what  he  chooses  to  call 
a  govemment-in-exile.  and  "where  Is 
such  a  government  to  derive  any  right  to 
claim  to  be  the  government  of  the 
Cuban  people?"  Let  me  suggest  that 
the  Senate  study  the  record:  The  pro- 
posal for  Cuban  liberation  could  not  be 
more  explicit. 
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First,  it  challenges  the  leaders  of  the 
Cuban  expatriates  themselves  to  recon- 
cile their  differences;  to  unite  behind 
the  one  goal  of  national  liberation;  and 
to  demonstrate  that  they  are.  Indeed, 
broadly  and  truly  representative  of  all 
democratic  groups  and  parties  In  pre- 
Castro  Cuba. 

Second,  the  proposal  contemplates  no 
govemment-in-exile  at  all.  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense,  but  rather  a  provisional 
government  witn  but  two  mandates:  To 
spearhead  the  ultimate  liberation  of  their 
homeland,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
free  elections  by  the  whole  Cuban  peo- 
ple— after  which  their  work  would  be 
done. 

And  third,  if  such  an  interim  govern- 
ment could  not  legitimately  discharge 
this  limited  mandate,  so  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  all  freedom-loving  Cubans, 
how  then  can  the  Castro-Communists 
be  said  to  legitimately  represent  anyone 
at  all — except  their  own  masters  in  the 
Kremlin? 

There  have  been  no  elections  in  Cuba 
since  January  1959,  contrary  to  Castro's 
solemn  pledge.  The  Castro  gang — and 
it  is  Just  that,  nothing  better — can  claim 
no  popular  mandate,  except  under  the 
threat  of  its  guns  and  Its  Soviet-backed 
regime  of  terror.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Offensive  of  Commu- 
nism in  America,  proclaimed  at  Punta 
del  Este  in  January  1962,  and  subscribed 
to  by  every  free  republic  of  the  Amer- 
icas, the  Castro  regime  has  usiuped  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Cuban  people.  It  Is 
in  blatant  contempt  of  every  require- 
ment for  legitimate  democratic  rule,  as 
specified  In  sections  3  and  4  of  that 
declaration  of  hemispheric  policy. 

I  must  also  ask  this  defender  of  the 
administration — and  I  must  presume 
that  Is  what  he  is — to  consider  a  further 
fact:  If  he  is  now  so  outraged  by  the 
possibility  of  the  United  States— as  he 
puts  It— "picking"  and  "choosing"  a  free 
Cuban  government,  what  does  he  con- 
ceive to  have  been  the  purpose  of  our 
disastrous  operation  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs? 
We  have  the  word  of  one  of  the  highest 
administration  officials,  of  the  Attorney 
General  himself,  that  its  precise  purpose 
was  to  secure  a  beachhead  for  a  provi- 
sional government — one  that  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  5een.  to  use  the  Sena- 
tor's word  again,  an  American  "puppet." 
And  this,  expressly,  is  what  my  proposal 
seeks  to  avoid. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorsiI 
in  his  reply  next  points  out  that,  in  every 
past  case  of  U.S.  recognition  of  exile 
governments,  there  were  in  existence 
duly  constituted  regimes  that  had  been 
forcibly  ejected  from  their  own  territory. 
Were  the  free  French  such  a  duly  consti- 
tuted government?  Was  De  Oaulle  forci- 
bly ejected?  But  these  are  relatively 
minor  points.  What  is  important  is  that 
no  one  then  seriously  questioned  the 
legitimate  right  of  these  free  govern- 
ments—the French,  the  Poles,  the 
Czechs,  the  Hungarians — to  represent 
the  aspirations  of  their  people  for  ulti- 
mate liberation,  for  the  restoration  of 
their  freedom,  and  for  the  chance  to  re- 
assert the  privileges  of  national  sover- 
eignty. And  today,  no  one  could  seri- 
ously doubt  the  parallel  claim  of  a  free 


Cuban  provisional  government.  The 
Senator's  suggestion  that  the  utterly 
discredited  Batista  regime  is  "the  only 
group  we  could  possibly  recognize  as  a 
Cuban  government  in  exile"  is  frivolous 
— and  it  files  in  the  face  of  the  historical 
record.  It  reduces  the  niceties  of  law  to 
a  shameful  absurdity. 

The  Senator  tacitly  concedes  the 
frivolity  of  this  argument  by  turning  next 
to  a  most  curious,  tortured,  and — inad- 
vertently or  not — a  most  revealing  line 
of  reasoning.    He  says: 

I  do  not  think  many  people  realize  that  as 
a  matter  of  international  law.  the  United 
States  still  recognizes  the  Castro  govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

I  agree  with  him.  Most  Americans 
do  not  realize  this  fact,  and  a  shocking 
realization  it  must  be.  We  continue  to 
play  this  immoral  game — and  for  what 
reason?  I  quote  again  from  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman: 

It  Is  the  Government  which  we  hold  re- 
sponsible for  living  up  to  Cuba's  Interna- 
tional obligations. 

What  obligations?  What  responsi- 
blUty? 

The  record  Is  clear — every  broken 
scrap  of  it.  This  is  a  bandit  regime, 
maintained  in  power  by  Soviet  arms, 
manipulated  in  world  coimcils  as  a 
bought-and-pald-for  puppet  of  world 
communism's  aggressive  designs.  Cas- 
tro has  held  his  international  obliga- 
tions, his  responsibility  to  respect  for- 
eign properties,  in  the  seme  utter 
contempt  with  which  he  has  treated  the 
rights  of  the  Cuban  people.  He  has 
trampled  on  them  at  will.  If  Castro's 
respect  for  international  law  and  for 
human  dignity  Is  the  hinge  on  which 
our  Cuban  policy  turns,  then  the  situa- 
tion is  grave  indeed — and  the  need  for  a 
bold  new  initiative  could  not  be  more 
urgent. 

The  next  point  in  what  we  can  only 
assume  to  be  the  administration  case 
simply  indicates  that  the  subcommittee 
chairman  has  not  bothered  to  study  the 
proposal  he  is  criticizing.    He  says: 

We  cannot  recognize  two  governments  at 
the  same  time. 

Of  course,  we  cannot — nor  does  the 
proposal  contemplate  doing  any  such 
thing.  At  exactly  the  same  moment  that 
a  provisional  government  has  established 
Itself,  and  has  satisfied  our  Government 
of  its  broadly  representative  character, 
we  would  extend  it  recognition  as  the 
sole  legitimate  agent  of  Cuban  sover- 
eignty. The  shameful  fiction  that  the 
Castro-Communists  represent  anything 
except  their  Soviet  masters  would  be  at 
an  end  at  that  time.  By  our  new  act 
of  recognition,  consistent  with  every 
usage  of  International  law,  the  Castro 
regime  would  be  branded  as  a  regime  of 
usurpers — polltlcaly,  legally,  and  morally 
Illegitimate.  And,  this  new  govern- 
ment— established,  by  our  invitation,  on 
its  own  soil  at  Guantanamo — could  be 
the  rallying  point  for  a  new,  free,  demo- 
cratic government.  This  government,  we 
are  now  told,  would  be  totally  incapable 
of  fulfilling  Cuba's  treaty  obligations. 
Why?  This  we  are  not  told.  Not  only 
could  it  do  so,  but  also  this  Nation  should 
be  prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations 


with  it  to  clarify  all  the  technicalities, 
all  the  legal  details  governing  our  per- 
petual lease  at  Guantanamo — which 
would  be  of  greatest  immediate  inter- 
est— as  well  as  the  ultimate  restoration 
of  Cuban  freedom  through  democratic 
elections.  And,  we  could  at  least  have 
hope  that  this  provisional  government 
would  meet  its  treaty  obligations — some- 
thing the  Castro-Communists  have  not 
done  and  vow  never  to  do. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  "some  form  of 
election"  to  be  conducted  in  the  im- 
mediate future — but  any  such  election 
would  be  a  fraud,  under  present  condi- 
tions. He  warns  that  the  United  States 
would  have  "the  responsibility  for  set- 
ting up  the  groimd  rules" — but  that  is 
precisely  what  the  liberation  proposal 
seeks  to  avoid.  Our  responsibility  would 
be  simply  to  extend  an  opportunity  to 
the  forces  of  free  Cuba — to  unite  behind 
the  goal  of  liberation  and  then,  when 
the  whole  Cuban  people  can  deliberate 
freely,  to  pick  and  choose  and  elect  for 
themselves.  The  burdens  of  sovereign 
power  would  be  on  the  Cuban  patriots — 
not  as  U.S.  puppets,  as  the  Senator  calls 
them,  but  as  our  equal  partners  In  the 
free  world  community. 

As  if  all  these  difficulties  were  not 
enough,  we  are  next  informed  that  the 
liberation  proposal  would  be  illegal,  that 
it  would  violate  the  treaty  and  agree- 
ments governing  our  perpetual  lease  at 
Guantanamo.  Let  us  leave  aside  the 
Senator's  implication  that  he  has  some 
manner  of  "hot  line"  to  the  World  Court 
and  "knows"  what  its  finding  would  be. 
The  basic  answer — again,  the  proposal 
could  not  be  more  explicit — is  this: 
There  will  surely  be  legal  technicalities 
to  be  adjudicated,  cmce  the  provisional 
government  is  established  at  Guanta- 
namo. But  all  subsequent  negotiations 
would  be  conducted  between  the  United 
States  and  what  would,  at  that  time,  be 
the  only  legitimate  Cuban  regime — ^the 
provisional  government  of  free  Cuba. 

The  claim  of  Illegality  goes  further, 
however,  and  proceeds  to  misconstrue 
the  language  of  the  treaty  governing  the 
Guantanamo  lease.  First,  pertaining  to 
the  strictest  legal  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  the  Cuban  people  are  granted, 
imder  terms  of  the  treaty,  "ultimate 
sovereignty"  over  the  Guantanamo  base, 
and  their  own  legitimate  Government's 
use  of  the  land,  or  a  small  part  of  it,  can- 
not be  construed  as  a  violation  of  Cuban 
rights.  For  the  recognized  Government 
of  Cuba  to  make  its  home  on  its  own  soil 
is  not  a  usage  of  the  base  or  its  land  by 
the  United  States  at  all— it  is  rather 
an  exercise  of  Cuba's  sovereign  author- 
ity. 

However,  the  claim  of  illegality  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
goes  further,  and  In  my  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers  pre- 
eminent— and  I  repeat  the  word  "pre- 
eminent"— in  the  field  of  international 
law,  misinterprets  the  provlslmis  of  the 
executive  agreements  and  the  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  four  re- 
spects: 

First.  With  respect  to  the  words  "for 
use  as  coaling  or  naval  stations  only,  and 
for  no  other  purposes,"  these  words  are 
contained  in  the  agreement  of  February 
23,  1903.    The  subsequent  actual  lease 
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•greemen ;  of  the  same  year,  on  August 
17,  oonta  00  no  such  words  as  "and  for 
no  other  purpoae,''  although  the  latter 
Instrumei  t  apells  oat  In  detail  the  rela- 
tionship wtween  the  parties— that  Is, 
the  Unite  I  SUtes  and  Cuba. 

The  llnitatlon  contained  In  the  first 
agreemen  .  Is  In  article  n  of  that  Instru- 
ment Ai  tide  I  of  the  same  agreement 
makes  thi  general  grant  of  the  land  and 
adjoining  waters  for  "the  purposes  of 
coaling  az  d  naval  stations."  Article  n. 
however,  ia  limited  to  "the  waters 
adjacent  1  o  said  areas  of  land  and  water, 
and  to  Imi  rove  and  deepen  the  entrances 
thereto  ai  d  the  anchorages  therein."  It 
Is  plain  tt  at  article  n  pertains  to  waters 
and  anchi  orages.  and  the  IlmiUUon  im- 
Idldt  in  ai  tide  n  "and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose" perains  only  to  the  waters  and 
anchorage  I.  If  it  was  intended  to  be 
a  llmltatk  n  to  the  entire  agreement.  It 
would  boK  aced  in  a  separate  paragraph. 
Mo  such  imitation  was  placed  in  the 
subsequen  lease  agreement  applying  to 
the  base  i  s  a  whole,  nor  in  the  subse- 
quent trea  y  of  1934.  The  best  possible 
eonstructii  in  that  the  administrati(m 
eould  tak»  therefore.  Is  that  it  does 
create  an  obscurity.  It  is  the  best  the 
admlnlstn  tlon  could  contend  in  attack- 
ing the  pis  D I  offer. 

Second.  With  respect  to  recognition 
of  the  "ul  Imate  sovoreignty  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba"  over  the  area  of  our 
base,  the  1  beration  proposal  simply  con- 
firms this  fact  And  the  U^.  Oovem- 
ment.  In  dl  future  deaUn«s  with  the 
provlslona  free  Cuban  government, 
ought  to  ( 0  the  same.  This,  of  course, 
gets  us  to  the  crucial  pcUnt  Far  from 
fulfilling  01  its  legal  obligations,  the 
Castro  recime  has  put  us  on  notice — 
dear  and  repeated— that  it  has  no  in- 
tention o  rejecting  our  rights  at 
Ouantanai  no — that  we  remain  there  on 
Castro's  sv  Stance  and  at  his  whim.  He 
has  not  so  much  as  cashed  a  single  one 
of  our  ren  checks.  As  eaiiy  as  August 
IMl,  his  Pcveign  Minister  denounced 
the  Ouantt  namo  accords  before  the  U 19. 
General  Aisembly.  This  denunciation 
was  repealed  by  Castro's  puppet  Presi- 
dent. Dort  DOS.  in  October  1962.  and  by 
Castro  hln  self  later  in  the  same  month. 
Where  doe  i  this  leave  our  treaty  rights? 
Is  this  whi  t  the  Senator  means  by  'ful- 
filling oi  ligations"?  Precisely  the 
strength  cr  the  liberation  proposal  is 
that  it  wo^ld  affirm  the  ultimate  sover- 
free  Cuba  over  all  its  terri- 
at  the  same  time,  our  own 


eignty  of  i 
tory— and. 


base.    Let 


perpetual   Ights  over  the  Guantanamo 


us  face  facts:   what  today 


deters  Cas  ro  from  marching  on  Guan- 
tanamo Is  hardly  his  profound  req^ect 
for  legal  c  jligation.  It  is  plainly  and 
bluntly,  tie  presence  of  n.S.  armed 
might — thit,  and  that  alone. 

Tlilrd.  0 1  another  point  with  respect 
to  the  treity  and  to  the  question  of 
legality.  th(  >  Sentor  tends  to  trip  over  his 
own  tangl<d  logic  First  he  points  out 
thAt,  undei  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  we 
would  be  Ix  >und  to  deliver  up  to  Castro's 
perverted  Justice  those  members  of  the 
Guantanan  o  provisional  government 
whom  Casro  would  brand  as  traitors 
and  f ugitiv  ts  from  Justice.  He  seems  to 
forget  that,  earlier,  he  had  complained  of 


the  lack  of  such  people— expelled  from 
their  own  land  by  force— as  a  bar  to  the 
establishment  of  an  exile  government 
More  Important  he  seems  to  forget  that 
(moe  sudi  a  government  was  established 
at  Guantanamo,  our  relations  with 
Castro  would  be  finished.  All  our  future 
deaUngs  would  be  with  this  new  provi- 
sional government.  And  the  members  of 
this  government,  far  from  being  traitors, 
could  only  be  described  as  patriots — the 
legitimate  interim  representatives  of  the 
ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

Fourth.  The  rather  spurious  argument 
has  been  raised  that  this  would  violate 
article  in  of  the  second  or  August  17. 
1903,  agreement  which  forbids  the  estab- 
lishment OI  a  commercial,  industrial,  or 
other  enterprise.  I  am  sure  that  the 
eminent  critic  had  his  tongrue  in  cheek 
when  he  advanced  this  argument 

These  arguments  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregm  with  respect  to  legality  cannot 
be  taken  seriously.  They  are  smoke- 
screens. They  are  not  arguments  at  all. 
but  rather  evasions  of  the  major  Issues 
involved.  They  are  debaters'  tricks,  not 
serious  responses  to  a  responsible  pro- 
posal And  they  are  implicit  concessions 
that  the  administration's  defense  is  on 
a  par  with  its  Cuba  policy:  weak,  timid, 
indecisive.  It  is  built  of  empty  rhetoric, 
not  substantial  action. 

Now.  what  was  said  about  the  proposal 
for  a  pacific  blockade  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska?  Having  disposed 
of  the  liberation  proposal,  he  turned  next 
to  the  bold  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Nebraska  for  a  full-scale 
blockade  of  Castro's  Communist  base — 
two  proposals,  let  me  say,  that  are  mu- 
tually consistent  and  fully  complemen- 
tary— that  Is,  the  liberation  proposal  and 
the  blockade  proposal.  On  this,  he 
attempted  to  write  ofT  such  a  pacific 
blockade  as  an  act  of  war.  Now,  even 
assuming  that  we  dare  not  so  much  as 
contemplate  such  an  act— which,  in  the 
context  of  the  Communist  strategy  of 
relentiess  aggressive  pressure,  is  an  as- 
sumption both  dangerous  and  unwar- 
ranted— the  conclusion  that  it  consti- 
tutes an  act  of  war  is  untrue.  It  is 
doubly  untrue. 

In  the  first  place,  international  legal 
authorities  consider  a  pacific  blockade 
to  be  fully  justified,  in  the  face  of  grave 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  blockading 
power;  both  the  UJI.  and  the  OAS  char- 
ters recognize  such  an  extreme  contin- 
gency. 

Secondly,  no  act  of  war  is  involved 
unless  and  until  the  target  of  the  block- 
ade chooses  to  consider  it  so;  and  even 
then,  the  response  may  run  a  broad  spec- 
trum, from  the  use  of  counterforce  to 
mere  diplomatic  protests. 

One  Is  compelled  to  ask:  Has  the 
administration,  has  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  learned  nothing  from  the  con- 
frontation of  October  1962?  At  that 
time,  the  United  States  mounted  what 
was.  in  every  essential,  a  pacific  block- 
ade. To  be  swre,  we  invented  a  new 
term  to  cover  the  situation — we  called  It 
a  quarantine.  And  we  have  It  on  the 
highest  authority— from  the  State  De- 
partment's own  legal  adviser— that  a 
legal  Justification  for  this  act  had  pretty 


much  to  be  devised  on  the  fiy.  step  by 
unprecedented  step.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that.  In  its  essence  and  In  Its  effect 
this  was  a  pacific  blockade,  the  same  Und 
of  blockade  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

What  happened?  The  blockade 
worked.  It  earned  the  prompt  and  near- 
unanimous  support  of  the  free  world  and. 
more  to  the  point  of  the  OAS  commu- 
nity. In  the  face  of  this  bold  initiative, 
the  Soviet  Union  backed  down.  Our  fail- 
ure to  capitalize  on  this  opportunity  and 
to  press  our  advantage  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion— the  Soviet  presence  remains  in 
Cuba,  if  mdeed  it  does  not  grow — should 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  major 
potot  When  we  acted  with  forthright 
and  unequivocal  piuT)ose,  it  was  the  Com- 
munists who  blinked,  not  the  United 
States. 

But  now,  we  are  told,  the  threat  is 
past  The  provocation  is  at  an  end.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  both  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  his  Junior  col- 
league from  South  Dakota  that  Cuba 
is  no  longer  a  "clear  and  acute"  menace 
to  TJJB.  and  free  world  security.  It  Is, 
rather,  an  "obsession"  or  a  "fixation." 
Action  appropriate  in  October  is,  by  now, 
warmongering.  What  woriced  in  Oc- 
tober will  fall  now.  In  the  approved 
Jargon,  both  the  liberation  proposal  and 
a  pacific  blockade  will  be  "counterpro- 
ductive." whatever  that  means. 

The  administration,  and  all  its  spokes- 
men and  apologists,  are  either  misin- 
formed or  blind.  They  are  living  in  a 
dreamworld,  wedded  to  the  Illusion  that 
the  urgent  problems  of  this  hemisphere 
can  be  effectively  solved — some  fine  day, 
later  rather  than  sooner — by  socioeco- 
nomic uplift  and  by  massive  infusions  of 
U.S.  aid. 

But  the  facts  remain.  And  the  facts- 
more  chillingly  docimiented  with  each 
passing  day — point  to  a  motmtlng  Com- 
munist offensive  against  every  free  gov- 
ernment of  Latin  America.  Their  tech- 
niques are  Infiltration  and  penetration 
by  trained  revolutionary  cadres,  psycho- 
logical and  political  warfare,  systematic 
subversion,  and  plazmed  murder  and  vio- 
lence. 

Our  response  must  be  projected  on  the 
same  scale.  Anything  less  is  doomed  to 
deluge  us  and  ultimately  fall.  Brave 
words  are  not  enough.  It  is  time,  and 
more  than  time,  for  bold  acts— for  de- 
cisive acts  designed  to  cope  with  this 
cancerous  menace  deep  within  the  heart- 
land of  the  free  world,  but  90  miles  from 
our  own  shores.  The  Cuban  base  of 
world  Communist  imperialism  must  be 
removed.  And  toward  this  Irreducible 
goal,  the  Castro  bandit  regime  must  be 
replaced  by  a  free  government,  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign  Cuban  people. 
There  can  be  no  "Ifs"  or  "buts"  or  "event- 
uallys"  about  It.  This,  and  this  only, 
must  be  the  undevlating  focus  on  which 
our  policy  Is  fixed. 

I  said  it  on  June  17.  I  repeated  It  to- 
day at  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  And 
now — ^for  a  third  time— I  say  it  again: 
If  my  proposal  for  Cuban  liberation  is 
somehow  fiawed.  If  it  is  inappropriate  to 
the  invent  need,  if  it  is  Insufflcient  to 
meet  our  avowed  purposes,  then  let  us  put 
it  aside.    But  first — and  this  question  I 
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direct  to  the  highest  of^cials  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  for  spokesmen  will  no  long- 
er do — what  Is  your  alternative?  What 
do  you  propose  Instead?  What,  in  short. 
i.s  our  policy  with  respect  to  Cuban  lib- 
eration, and  when  can  we  expect  to  reach 
this  overriding  goal? 

I  appeal  to  every  Member  of  this  body: 
let  us  not  be  still,  let  us  not  relax  oiu: 
pressure,  until  these  questions  are  an- 
swered. And  more  thtui  answered:  let 
us  demand  decisive  acts — assurances 
that,  at  long  last,  the  march  toward 
Cuban  liberation  has  begun. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  jrield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Nebraska.' 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  on  his  very  clear 
statement.  It  behooves  Senators  to  turn 
their  attention  to  a  discussion  of  the 
steps  which  can  be  taken  to  end  the 
Communist  threat  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, particularly  while  there  is  still 
time  to  do  so  short  of  war. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  made 
a  suggestion  which  Is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. He  suggested  a  plan  of  action 
for  the  location  of  a  government  that 
represents  Cuba.  That  suggestion  de- 
serves consideration,  not  only  by  the 
Senate,  but  also  by  the  executive  de- 
partment. It  is  regrettable  that  it  should 
be  denounced  as  ill  advised  or  as  war- 
mongering. 

An  attitude  that  causes  our  Nation  to 
put  its  head  In  the  sand  in  reference  to 
what  is  going  on  in  Cuba  and  in  the  sur- 
rovmding  areas  will  lead  to  a  situation  in 
which  armed  combat  is  inevitable. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  suggestion  for 
A  provisional  government,  and  the  sug- 
""gestlon  which  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  repeatedly  made,  for  a  pa- 
cific blockade,  do  not  apply  now,  as  they 
did  last  October,  becaiise  there  does  not 
exist  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

That  statement  is  not  supported  by  the 
findings  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. The  whole  tenor  of  Its  findings  Is 
that  there  Is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  this  country. 

Speaking  of  Cuba,  the  subcommittee 
said: 

It  provides  a  base  for  training  of  agents 
from  other  Latin  American  countries  in  sub- 
versive, revolutionary,  agitational,  and  sabo- 
tage techniques. 

If  sabotage  does  not  create  danger,  if 
revolution  does  not  create  danger,  if  sup- 
port of  communism  does  not  create  dan- 
ger, how  does  danger  exist? 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  went  on 
to  say  that  unless  this  problem  Is  met 
and  dealt  with,  it  will  not  end  with  Cuba; 
but  that,  one  by  one,  these  nations  will 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  Communists — 
Russian  Communists,  if  you  please — and 
the  United  States  will  be  Isolated  from 
friendly  powers.  The  danger  does  exist. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  for  meeting 
it. 


I  again  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
page  11577  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  June  25,  1963,  there  Is  a  discussion  of 
the  legal  authorities  with  respect  to  a 
pacific  blockade.  It  was  none  other  than 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who.  early  In  1939, 
said: 

The  mere  fact  that  we  rightly  decline  to 
intervene  with  arms  to  prevent  acts  of  ag- 
gression does  not  mean  that  we  mxist  act  as 
If  there  were  no  aggression  at  aU.  Words 
may  be  futile,  but  war  Is  not  the  only  means 
of  commanding  a  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind.  There  are  many  methods 
short  of  war,  but  stronger  and  more  effective 
than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  ag- 
gressor governments  the  aggregate  senti- 
ments of  our  own  people  (84  Congbessional 
Recosd,  p.  74). 

Hyde,  in  his  "International  Law 
chiefly  as  Interpreted  and  Applied  by 
the  United  States."  volume  H,  page  1654, 
states : 

International  law  recognizes  the  use  of 
nonamlcable  measures  short  of  war  to  check 
the  commission  of  such  acts  of  aggression. 

The  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law  for  April  1953,  referring  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  blockade  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  said : 

In  short,  the  Idea  of  using  the  weapon  of 
blockade  against  Communist  China,  without 
war,  Is  not  excluded  by  International  law. 

A  pacific  blockade  is  one  In  which  the 
blockading  nation  intends  to  compel  the 
blockaded  nation  to  take  certain  action 
or  to  cease  from  taking  action,  and  is 
not  a  part  of  an  invasion  or  a  war.  It 
is  true  that  the  Intent  of  a  blockading 
nation  is  also  involved.  That  risk  was 
taken  last  October.  Whatever  one 
wishes  to  call  It.  whether  It  be  a  quaran- 
tine or  what  not.  It  was  a  blockade  type 
of  remedy,  and  it  worked. 

In  a  pacific  blockade,  the  ships  and 
cargoes  of  the  countries  whose  vessels 
are  the  victims  of  the  blockade  cannot 
be  seized ;  they  must  return  to  their  own 
ports.  But  as  a  matter  of  self-defense, 
just  as  we  had  the  right  of  blockade  last 
October,  we  have  it  now,  because  the 
overall  situation  in  Cuba  is  not  improved. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  believe  that  this  series 
of  carefully  considered  and  logically 
presented  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
great  problem  of  Cuba  deserves  not  only 
the  passionate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate but  of  the  American  people,  as  well. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  entitled  to 
high  praise  and  favorable  comment  for 
the  time  and  effort  he  has  devoted  to 
this  Important  subject. 

The  issue  of  Cuba  simply  will  not 
"down"  with  the  American  people.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  bringing  out 
what  every  American  knows;  namely, 
that  the  presence  of  a  Russian  army  in 
a  Russian-dominated  country,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  the  arro- 
gance of  Communist  forces;  the  failure 
of  this  administration  to  take  any  ac- 


tion; the  imwillingness  of  this  admin- 
istration to  face  facts — brutal  facts;  and 
an  aggressive  horde  of  evilly  disposed 
persons  in  a  position  to  render  us  con- 
tinuously insecure,  constitute  a  menace 
to  the  safety  of  every  American.  So 
long  as  It  Is  Ignored,  so  long  as  It  is 
treated  as  If  it  would  go  away,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  American  pe<vle  will  never 
feel  secure  in  their  own  homes,  their 
own  localities,  or  their  own  country,  un- 
til something  is  done  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  brought  out  in  his  colloquy 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
blockades.  We  have  all  heard  much  talk 
and  many  smug  statements  to  the  effect 
that  a  blockade  is  an  act  of  war.  Wher- 
ever I  have  discussed  Cuba.  I  have  met 
with  the  reaction,  "Oh,  you  must  not 
talk  about  a  blockade,  because  a  blockade 
is  an  act  of  war."  We  are  often  met  by 
categorical,  imperative  statements,  state- 
ments which  soimd  good  but  are  totally 
untrue.  Such  statements  are  often  made 
to  avoid  logic,  to  discourage  thinking,  to 
end  a  discussion  which  is  impleasant  for 
some  persons  to  hear. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  not  the  Senator 
say  that  the  statement  that  Cuba  is  no 
longer  a  menace  because  the  missiles 
have  been  removed  is  in  the  same  cate- 
gory? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Of  course.  To  say  that 
Cuba  is  no  longer  a  menace  because  some 
weapons  have  been  removed  is  to  close 
one's  eyes  and  ears  to  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  greater  menace  is  not  the  cur- 
rent presence  of  any  weap<His.  The  pres- 
ent menace  is  the  continuing  presence  of 
any  army  whose  government  is  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  the  free  world. 
That  army  is  closer,  more  dangerously 
situated,  and  more  evilly  disposed  than 
any  army  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Republic. 

To  say  that  a  blockade  is  an  act  of  war 
is  not  to  state  the  factual  situation,  be- 
cause when  the  administration  imposed 
a  blockade  on  October  22,  last,  it  did  not, 
under  international  law,  change  the  fact 
that  It  was  a  blockade  merely  by  calling 
it  a  quarantine. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  word  "quar- 
antine" is  one  which  had  been  used  by 
the  former  Vice  President,  Mr.  Nixon,  in 
an  earlier  speech.  It  was  apparently 
seized  upon  by  the  present  administra- 
tion to  indicate  that  there  was  some  kind 
of  difference  between  a  quarantine  and 
a  blockade. 

But  when  the  President  announced  on 
October  22. 1962.  that  our  mlUtary  forces 
were  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  of  other  countries  en  route 
to  Cuba,  that  statement  meant  exactly 
what  it  said,  namely,  that  for  the  time 
the  danger  lasted,  which  was  very  brief, 
namely,  if  Russian  ships  or  Russian-con- 
trolled ships  entered  the  zone  of  our 
frontiers  and  pierced  those  zones  to  com- 
municate with  Cuba  for  the  unloading 
of  mlUtary  and  other  supplies,  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  stop 
them  and  use  such  force  as  was  neces- 
sary. That,  in  International  law,  is  a 
blockade.    We  had  imposed  a  blockade, 
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So  I  sti  Mild  not  only  Bke  to  stress  my 
agrecmei  t  with  the  point  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  leen  making  here,  but  I  should 
like  to  (ontinue  to  lutve  it  made  as 
dear  as  t  can  be  made  that  a  block- 
ade by  t  M  Orsanimtion  of  American 
States — a  i  economic  blodcade  or  perhaps 
amilitaar]  blockade— does  not  need  to  be 
an  act  of  war. 

I  than!:  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 


Mr.  AL  xyiT.  I  mipreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remi  rks.  In  the  absence  of  definite 
aetlon  or  »  definite  policy  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  believe  it  is  up  to  Senators 
to  diacQBi  these  questions,  and  perhaps 
out  ot  tbt  discussion  to  devdop  some 
policy  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Wheth<  r  it  be  this  particular  jdan  or 
irtiether  <  nt  of  it  other  plans  develop  is 
Insigntllri  nt  The  point  is  that  we 
must  movs. 

Mr.  SC  yrr.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  'rom  Cokvado  yield  asrain. 
briefly,  so  that  I  may  make  one  further 
observatic  o?  

The  PR  ESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oovnif  ill  the  diair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  yield  further  to  tiie 
Senator  f  •om  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  AL  iOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SC(  rrr.  The  fact  tha.t  there  has 
be«i  noth  ng  but  an  ominous  quiet  from 
our  DQ}ai  Ijnent  of  State  and  from  else- 
where In  our  Oovemment  may  indi- 
cate that )  ctUm  of  some  kind  is  pending. 
I  hope  it  (  oes  not  indicate  that  nothing 
win  be  doi  e  until  another  time  of  crisis — 
<me  slmUi  r  to  that  of  October  IMO,  or 
pertiaps  a  practice  run  or  trial  run  in 
October  1  i63,  to  see  how  it  goes.  So  I 
hope  we  Uiall  not  have  to  wait  until 
another  October  crisis  arises.  I  hope 
that,  ins  ead.  this  continuing,  daily 
menace  li  recognised  by  our  Oovem- 
ment, is  B  et  by  our  Oovemment,  and  is 
treated  tr  our  Government  as  the 
dangerous  eontinulng  crisis  which  it  Is. 
and  not  a  matter  to  be  deferred  until  a 
ecmvenien ;  time  when  it  may  have  the 
desired  izipact  upon  American  public 
opinloa  ¥hen  an  enemy  menaces  us. 
ttie  time  to  act  is  at  once.  Now  the 
enemy  me  laces  us;  and  this  is  the  time 
for  us  to  act,  rather  than  wait  for  a 
farther  aries  of  October  crises  and 
October  ta  ainwashings  of  the  American 
people. 

I  thank  he  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
his  obeervi  tions. 

Mr.  All  OTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
valuaUe  o  intrlbutions. 

Mr.  do;  nmCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleajue  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  All  OTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  coOeagie^ 

Mr.  DO  kONICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  t  >  add  my  congratulations  on 
the  very  f  ne  service  he  Is  rendering  in 
leading  th  s  effort  to  attempt  to  formu- 
late a  poIi4  y  with  respect  to  Cuba  which 
we  can  d  scuss  In  constructive  terms 
throughou  i  the  country. 


I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  re- 
marks, the  other  day.  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor  from  Oregon  tMr.  Monsi].  In  which 
he  indicated  that  the  menace  of  Cuba  lias 
passed,  and  that  the  provocation  is  at 
an  end— a  subject  wlilch  my  colleague 
has  discussed  today  in  his  remarks  on  the 
floor. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  report 
from  Cuba  which  states  specifically  that 
work  there  is  going  on  feverishly  in  the 
caves,  in  the  mine  zones,  and  in  the  coast- 
al regions,  and  that  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving large  shipments  of  reinforced 
concrete,  steel  girders,  and  all  types  of 
heavy  building  materials  which  have 
been  arriving  at  the  indicated  places  late 
at  night,  in  trucks  driven  by  Cuban  mili- 
tiamen, who  then  have  turned  them  over 
to  Russian  drivers,  after  their  arrival  at 
the  specific  areas;  and  the  report  goes 
into  considerable  detail  in  regard  to  the 
actions  occurring  there.  As  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  report,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing;  but  the  information  wliich 
constantly  is  coming  in  on  the  activities 
of  the  Russians  in  Cuba  and  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Castro  government  itself 
indicates  clearly  that  this  is  a  menace 
which  still  exists,  and  that — as  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report  Itself  states— we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  all  the 
missiles  have  been  taken  out  of  Cuba. 
We  think  they  have  been,  but  we  do  not 
know  for  certain. 

8o  I  do  not  believe  we  can  p>ossibly  say 
that  this  menace  is  at  an  end.  or  that  it 
will  be  at  an  end  before  the  Russians 
leave  tliere. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  sometime  ago  I  said  here 
on  the  floor  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
our  foreign  policy  had  been  based  on 
two  fundamental  principles:  one.  that 
if  we  do  not  irritate  the  Communists, 
they  will  soon  change  their  spots,  and 
will  be  something  we  can  live  with; 
second,  that  we  should  not  embarrass 
Khrushchev  in  any  way,  because  if  our 
emlMUTasslng  him  led  to  his  downfall, 
we  might  find  it  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  someone  who  would  replace  him. 

AU  through  this  we  can  see  a  policy 
of  accommodate  and  withdraw,  accom- 
modate and  withdraw. 

I  have  noted  an  article  which  bears 
particularly  on  our  Cuban  policy. 

The  article  is  an  Allen-Scott  report 
entitled  "Shift  in  U.S.  Policy  on  Castro." 
and  it  was  published  on  July  1  in  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette-Telegraph.  I 
wish  to  read  a  portion  of  the  article,  be- 
cause I  think  it  bears  particularly  on 
the  point  my  colleague  [Mr.  Allott]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
have  been  discussing,  which  also  has 
been  discussed  by  so  many  of  the  rest  of 
us  who  hftve  been  trying  to  force  the 
adoption  of  a  positive  course  of  action. 

I  now  read  from  the  article: 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  Is  delib- 
erating a  gradual  shift  in  n.S.  policy  toward 
Dtetator  ridel  Castro's  Communist  regime 
ta  Cuba. 

For  more  than  a  month,  the  President  and 
his  top  forrtgn  policy  advisers  have  been 
discussing  a  plan  under  which  the  United 
States  would  resume  "contact"  with  Castro 
on  both  "an  informal  and  formal  basis." 

Under  tSUs  backstage  scheme.  New  York 
Attorney  James  Donovan,  who  negotiated 
the  S53  mUllon  ransom  of  the  Ul-fated  Bay 


ot  Pigs  Invasion  prisoners,  would  fly  to  Ha- 
vana and  llosoow  to  seek  the  withdrawal  of 
aU  Soviet  combat  forces  from  Cuba. 

In  exchange  for  their  removal,  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  a  step-by-step  nor- 
malization of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  the  Red-ruled  Castrq  dictatorship  over 
a  2-year  period. 

As  a  first  step,  the  United  States  would 
reopen  its  Embassy  in  Havana  by  sending  a 
charg«  d'affaires  there.  At  present  the  Swiss 
Ambassador  is  handling  U.S.  affairs. 

An  exchange  of  Ambassadors  and  lifting 
of  the  trade  embargo  against  Castro  would 
follow  after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to 
make  such  a  drastic  "readjustment"  palat- 
able to  the  people  and  Coiigress. 

This  far-reaching  shift  in  Cuban  relations 
Is  part  of  President  Kennedy's  policy  of 
seeking  accommodations  with  Russia  and  its 
sateUlte  bloc  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  moderating 
tensions. 

White  House  insiders  say  the  proposed 
switch  In  Cuba  policy  fits  squarely  with 
strategy  enunciated  recently  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  speech  that  "any  plan  of  action 
In  the  Caribbean  has  to  take  into  account 
conditions  and  potential  developments  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  UJSJ3JI." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
report  is  so  serious  and  is  backed  by  so 
much  evidence  along  these  lines  that  we 
should  have  a  clear,  unequivocal  answer 
as  to  whether  this  is  the  purpose  and 
whether  these  are  the  steps  which  will  be 
taken  by  the  administration,  or  whether 
we  shall  have  a  positive  formula  of  for- 
eign policy  devised  to  try  to  regain  the 
rights  of  free  people  in  Cuba  to  govern 
themselves.  I  wish  to  add  this  to  the 
statements  my  colleague  has  been  mak- 
ing, which  I  think  have  been  extronely 
valuable  throughout. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  He  raises  so  many 
questions  that  I  hope  he  will  take  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  matter  on  the 
floor,  because  if  the  President's  plan  is 
followed  through,  will  there  be  any  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  a  liberation  of 
the  people  of  Cuba?  Will  there  be  any 
assurance  that  there  will  be  free  elec- 
tions there?  And,  most  important  of 
all,  will  there  be  any  assurance  that 
Communist  subversion  and  activities  of 
violence  and  murder  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  c<»ne  to  an  end,  if  we 
enter  into  such  aa  accommodation  with 
Cuba? 

The  fact  is  that  the  Russians,  the 
Communists,  have  been  stopped  only 
when  they  have  been  met  with  extreme 
firmness.  However,  under  the  wonder- 
ful policy — and  I  use  the  term  with  con- 
siderable sarcasm,  of  course — which  we 
in  this  coimtry  seem  so  intent  on  fol- 
lowing— that  of  coexistence — tliey  seem 
to  be  making  additional  strides. 

On  reading  the  press  in  Latin  America, 
it  is  difficult  to  point  to  one  bright  spot 
or  one  place  in  Latin  America  or  in 
South  America  where  conditions  have 
improved  in  recent  years  or  in  recent 
months. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  believe 
we  have  a  right  to  know  what  the  policy 
is.  If  it  is  not  to  be  announced  at  the 
top  levels,  we  shall  try  to  hammer  out  a 
policy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Bfr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  srield  once  more,  I  wish 
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to  say.  in  answer  to  the  first  "questions 
propoimded.  although  I  know  they  are 
rhetorical,  that  tlie  fact  is  that  if  tiie 
President  goes  through  with  tlie  tjrpe  ot 
proposal  that  I  said  had  been  reported 
on — and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
what  he  is  considering,  though  I  hope 
it  is  not— he  will  be  in  fact  putting  into 
a  position  of  uncontrolled  authority  the 
very  people  that  we  are  tnring  to  get  out 
of  Cuba — namely,  the  Communists — and 
the  free  people  of  Cuba — they  will  be  the 
ones  who  will  suffer  less  than  those  in 
Latin  America  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  colleague  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  yield.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  a  questicm. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Has  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado  asked  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
to  idiieh  lie  referred? 

Mr.  DOAONICK.  Not  yet.  I  have  it 
available,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  hope  there 
are  ways  and  means  by  which  we  can  ob- 
tain some  categorical  answers  as  to 
whether  the  policy  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  is  being  seriously  considered 
by  our  Government.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  raised  some  extremely 
serious  questions,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  which  I  quoted  l>e  printed  in  the 
REOoto  following  my  ronarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Frmn  the  Colorado  Springs  Oasette  Tele- 
graph. July  1. 1963] 
Shot  in  U.S.  Polict  on  CAsnu) 

WASBoroTON. — ^President  Kennedy  is  de- 
liberating a  gradual  shift  in  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Dictator  Fidel  Castro's  Communist 
regime  In  Cuba. 

For  more  than  a  month,  the  President  and 
his  top  foreign  policy  advisers  have  been 
diKussing  a  plan  under  which  the  United 
States  would  resume  "contact"  with  Castro 
on  both  "an  informal  and  formal  basis." 

Under  this  backstage  scheme.  New  York 
Attorney  James  Donovan,  who  negotiated  the 
$53  million  ransom  of  the  Ul-fated  Bay  of 
Pigs  Invasion  prisoners,  would  fly  to  Havana 
and  Moscow  to  seek  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Soviet  combat  forces  from  Cuba. 

In  exchange  for  their  removal,  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  a  step-by-step  nor- 
malization of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  the  Red-ruled  Castro  dictatorship  over 
a  2-year  period. 

As  a  first  step,  the  United  States  would 
reopen  its  Embassy  in  Havana  by  sending  a 
Charge  d'Affaires  there.  At  present  the  Swiss 
Ambassador  is  handling  UJS.  affairs. 

An  exchange  of  Ambassadors  and  lifting  of 
the  trade  embargo  against  Castro  would  fol- 
low after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  make 
such  a  drastic  "readjustment"  palatable  to 
the  people  and  Congress. 

This  far-reaching  shift  in  Cuban  relations 
is  part  of  President  Kennedy's  policy  of  seek- 
ing accommodations  with  Russia  and  Its 
satellite  bloc  tar  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  moderating 
tensions. 

White  House  insiders  say  the  pn^xwed 
switch  in  Cuba  policy  fits  squarely  with 
strategy  enunciated  recently  by  the  Presi- 


dent in  a  q)eech  that  "any  plan  of  action 
in  the  Caribbean  has  to  take  into  account 
conditions  and  potential  developments  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nJ3.SJl." 


The  President  favors  47-year-old  Donovan 
for  this  highly  explosive  diplomatic  mission 
for  two  reasons:  his  "acceptability"  to  Cas- 
tro and  Khrushchev,  and  his  close  ties  with 
key  administration  officials,  notably  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy. 

After  Donovan  arranged  the  swap  of  So- 
viet spy  Abel  for  U-2  Pilot  Francis  Gary 
Powers,  the  President  wrote  him.  "The  type 
of  negotiations  you  iindertook,  where  diplo- 
matic channels  had  been  unavaUlng,  is 
unique,  and  you  conducted  it  with  the  great- 
est skill  and  courage." 

Castro's  enthusiasm  for  Donovan  Is  about 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  President.  In 
feelers  through  diplomatic  channels  to  the 
State  Department,  the  Cuban  dictator  has 
indicated  he  would  accept  Donovan  as  ne- 
gotiator. Words  to  that  effect  have  been 
conveyed  on  three  separate  occasions — March 
8,  May  12,  and  lilay  19. 

A  decision  on  this  momentous  scheme  will 
not  be  made  until  after  the  President  returns 
from  his  European  trip. 

By  that  time  the  White  House  staff  hopes 
to  know  whethw  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  undertake  an  Inquiry  into 
Donovan's  previous  Cuban  negotiations.  Re- 
publican committeemen  are  vigorously  press- 
ing for  such  an  investigation.  They  have 
strongly  urged  it  in  a  Joint  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  Mohgan,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman. 

CUBAN   FLASHES 

Richard  Goodwin,  freewheeling  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  international  Peace  Corps, 
is  stiU  on  the  State  Department's  payroll. 
The  House  Appropriations  Conunittee  has 
ascertained  that  Goodwin  is  drawing  $19,- 
656  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ter-American Affairs,  although  he  left  that 
post  more  than  4  months  ago.  MeanwhUe. 
Sterling  Cotrell,  who  replaced  Gkxxlwln.  is 
being  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs. The  House  conunittee  began  checking 
Goodwin's  pay  as  Congress  voted  down  his 
request  for  $80,000  to  set  up  the  new  Peace 
C<xps  organization.  At  a  meeting  with 
British  officials.  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  described 
VS.  policy  on  Cuba  along  these  lines:  The 
first  objective  is  to  clean  up  our  own  back- 
yard In  Central  and  South  America  by  vig- 
orous implementation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  second  objective  la  to  bring 
isc^ted  Cuba  back  into  the  Organization  of 
American  States  as  a  chastened,  cooperating 
member.  (Nice  tricks.  If  they  can  be  puUed 
off.) 

IntelUgence  reports  that  arotmd  100,000 
Cubans  are  in  Castro's  Jails  for  refusing  to 
accept  communism.  Also  that  some  260,000 
Cubans  have  fled,  and  another  180,000  are 
awaiting  approval  and  transportation  to 
leave.  Senator  John  Stknnis'  Armed  Serv- 
ices Preparedness  Subcommittee  is  preparing 
a  new  report  on  Castro-Communist  subver- 
sion, sabotage,  and  guerrilla  warfare  against 
Latin  American  countries.  The  report,  slated 
tar  release  next  month,  wUl  warn  that  Castro 
has  ordered  an  Increase  In  these  operatl<ms. 

Although  Castro  has  loudly  proclaimed 
fealty  and  devotion  to  Russia,  a  so-called 
Cuban  "sdentlflc  delegation."  headed  by  a 
Capt.  Antonio  Nunez  Jlminez,  is  en  route  to 
Red  China,  ostensibly  for  "study  and  obser- 
vation" pvirposes.  Beer  bottles  have  become 
so  scarce  in  Communist  Cuba  that  the  out- 
put of  beer  has  been  seriously  affected.  Ap- 
parently there  is  no  lack  of  beer,  but  there 
aren't  enough  bottles  to  hold  It.  In  an  effort 
to  overccMne  this  shortage,  the  "Rsfvolutkm- 
ary  Tazlcab  Drivers  Association''  oC  Santiago 
has  pledged  to  collect  beer  bottles  free  at 
charge.     Presvimably   the   cab  drivers   will 


devote  their  spare  time  to  rounding  up  empty 
bottles.  Russia,  whose  agricultiore  is  notori- 
ously in  difficulty,  is  sending  aroiind  100  so- 
called  farm  "specialists"  to  help  Cuba  with 
its  mounting  agricultural  headaches — a 
clear-cut  instance  of  the  incompetent  aiding 
the  Inadequate. 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  ON  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FEDERAL 
CITY  AS  A  SEAT  OP  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
study  which  I  have  had  made  on  the 
historical  background  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  city  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  country.  It  is  a  study 
wiiich  should  be  of  great  interest  to  Sen- 
ators and  to  the  public  as  to  why  Wash- 
ington was  set  up  as  a  Federal  city  under 
the  complete  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobs. 
as  follows: 

HISTOBICAL    BACKOBOUND    ON    THZ    BSTABLISH- 

icsNT  or  A  nomKAL  Crrr  as  ths  Skat  or 

OOVKBNMKNT 

In  Philadelphia,  June  21,  1783,  during  the 
Continental  Congress,  there  occiured  an 
event,  the  memory  of  which  would  later  pro- 
foundly influence  the  founding  of  oiur  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  a  Federal  city.  An  eye- 
witness account  reported  in  the  Freedman's 
Journal,  stated:  > 

"About  2  weeks  ago.  advice  was  received 
from  col.  Butler  conunanding  officer  at  Lan- 
caster, that  the  troops  there  discovered  a 
very  discontented  temper  which  he  appre- 
hended would  soon  break  out  into  some  open 
acts  of  mutiny.  A  few  days  after  *  *  *  a 
party  had  actually  thrown  off  all  obedience 
to  their  officers,  and  marched  to  Philadel- 
phia, notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions 
of  their  officers  to  prevent  it.  Accordingly 
on  Thursday  the  17th*  about  80  soldiers 
without  officers,  but  completely  armed  •  *  • 
marched  down  Market  Street  and  proceeded 
to  the  barracks,  where  there  were  quartered 
*  *  *  different  corps  to  the  amount  of  400 
in  the  whole.  No  measures  were  taken,  ex- 
cept conferences  between  the  president  and 
council  and  congress,  till  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing when  to  the  astonishment  of  the  city, 
and  the  public  dishonor,  these  troops,  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  drums  beating,  marched 
into  the  state  house,  the  seat  of  Congress, 
and  the  supreme  executive  counrll.  Having 
placed  guards  at  the  different  doors,  and 
sent  off  detachments  to  those  places  where 
they  supposed  arms  and  ammunition  were 
deposited,  they  sent  up  a  written  paper  to 
the  president  and  councU  desiring  that  they 
might  be  authorized  to  choose  their  own 
officers,  and  demanding  an  answer  In  20 
minutes,  or  an  enraged  soldiery  would  be  let 
in  upon  them.  No  address  was  made  to 
Congress,  which  was  assembled  upon  special 
business;  but  not  c.h<islng  to  deliberate  under 
the  bayonets  of  an  armed  mob,  they  retired 
without  any  other  insult  offered  to  them, 
collectively  or  individually.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  soldiery  grew  very  clamorous,  com- 
plaining of  the  detention  of  their  pay  •  •  • 
of  the  nonsettlement  of  their  accounts,  and 
attempts  to  disband  them  without  settle- 
ment. Intermixed  with  general  reproaches  on 
public   authority   of  every   kind  •  •  •  and 


iThe  Freedman's  Journal  or  the  North 
American  Intemgencer,  July  2,  1783,  p.  2. 

*  Although  the  writer  of  this  story  says  the 
reader  may  be  "assured  of  its  authenticity," 
all  other  records  available  Indicate  that  the 
march  took  place  on  Thursday,  June  19,  1783. 
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21.  the  Congress  sent  the  follow- 

tm  to  the  President  and  Supreme 

>mncU    of   Pennsylvania: 

lliat  the  president  and  supreme 

4ouncll   ot  Pennsylvania   be   In- 

the  authority  of  the  United 

T   been   this   day   grossly   in- 

dlsorderly  and  wmw^wg  ap- 

a  body  of  armed  soldiers,  about 

iHthln  which  Congress  were  as- 

the  peace  of  this  dty  being  en- 

the  mutinous  disposition  ot  the 

now  In  the  barracks.  It  Is.  in  the 

^oogress.  necessary  that  effectual 

Immediately  taken  for  support- 

ic  authority. 

Hiat  the  committee  on  a  letter 
Butler,  be  directed  to  confer, 
of  time  with  the  supreme  exec- 
1  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  prac- 
*rrylng  the  proceeding  reeolu- 
and  that  In  case  it  shall 
committee,  that  there  Is  not 
ground  for  expecting  adequate 
exertions  of  this  state,  for  sup- 
dignity  of  the  federal  govem- 
j  (resident,  on  the  advice  of  the 
be  authorized  and  directed  to 
members  of  the  Congress  to 
.  next,  at  Tt«nton  or  Prlnce- 
rersey.  In  order  that  further  and 
si  st^  may  be  taken  for  sup- 
present  revolt  and  matTi«-.««T»tng 
and  auth<vlty  of  the  United 


That  the  secretary  at  war  be  dl- 
imunlcate  to  the  commander  of 
la  order  that  he  may  take  Im- 
to  dispatch  to  this  dty 
u  he  may  Judge  expedient,  for 
any    disturbances    that    may 
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a  nature  as  render  paDlatlvee 
to  require  that  vigorous  meas- 
be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
of  the  evil,  and  to  compel 
at  the  part  of  the  offenders, 
though  they  had  declined  a 
of  the  measures  which  they 
sffectual.  It  was  their  sense  that 
the  militia  should  be  Inunedl- 
sulBclent  to  suppress  the  re- 
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council  again  made  It  clear 
militia  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  in- 
to the  aid  of  the  Congress. 


inf  c  rmatlon 


o(»nes   from  a  report 

the  Congressional  Journal,  re- 

Preectman's  Journal  or  the 

Intelligencer.  July  le,  1783, 


The  council   answered   the   request  of   the 
committee  of  the  Congress  by  saying: 

"That  the  coimcu  had  a  high  respect  for 
the  repreaentatlve  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  disposed  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  support  ita  dignity.  That 
they  regretted  the  Insult  which  had  hap- 
pened. •  •  •  That  they  had  consulted  a 
number  of  well  informed  officers  of  the 
militia,  and  foimd  that  nothing  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  was  to  be  expected  from 
that  quarter.  That  the  militia  of  the  city 
In  general  were  not  only  111  provided  for 
service,  but  disinclined  to  act  upon  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  That  the  council  did  not  be- 
lieve any  exertions  were  to  be  looked  for 
from  them  except  In  a  case  of  further  out- 
rage and  actual  violence  to  person  or  oron- 
erty."'  *^  *^ 

The  committee  made  several  polnte  in  re- 
sponse to  the  council's  decision.     They  said : 

"That  impunity  for  what  had  happened 
might  encourage  more  flagrant  proceedings, 
invite  others  to  follow  the  example  and  ex- 
tend the  mischief  *  •  •.  That  Congress 
would  probably  continue  to  pursue  this  ob- 
ject luUem  it  should  be  superceded  by  un- 
equivocal demonstrations  of  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  mutineers.  •  •  •  The  Com- 
mittee finding  that  there  was  not  satisfac- 
tory groimd  to  expect  prompt  and  adequate 
exertloils  on  the  part  of  the  executive  of 
the  state  for  supporting  the  public  author- 
ity, were  bound  by  the  resolution  under 
which  they  had  acted  to  advise  the  presi- 
dent to  stunmon  Congress  to  assemble  at 
Princeton  or  Trenton  on  Thiirsday  the  a6th 
instant."  • 

The  committee  expressed  lU  wlUingness  to 
delay  the  departiure  of  the  Congress,  "hoping 
that  further  information  would  produce 
more  decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
council"  but,  receiving  no  such  indications 
from  the  council — 

"The  committee  could  no  longer  think 
themselves  at  Uberty  to  delay  their  advice 
for  an  adjournment,  which  this  day  accord- 
ingly gave,  persuaded  at  the  same  time  It 
was  necessary  to  Impress  the  mutineers  with 
a  conviction  that  extremities  would  be  used 
against  them  before  they  would  be  Induced 
to  resolve  on  a  final  unreserved  submis- 
sion."* 

Some  of  the  reasoning  behind  the  decision 
ofCongress  to  leave  Philadelphia  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  local  newspapers  at  the  time. 
A  few  excerpta  should  serve  to  make  the 
issue  clear.  A  reporter  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet  said  in  a  story  dated  June  28: 

"Congress  conceived  the  dignity  of  the  un- 
ion somewhat  touched  on  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  armed  body  not  under  command, 
and  as  measures  were  not  so  Immediately 
entered  on  by  the  state  for  preventing  it, 
as  Congress  conceived  the  dignity  (not  the 
danger)  of  the  case  required  they  adjourned 
their  meeting  to  Princeton."  "> 

In  the  July  6  Issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
P««ket,  a  reporter  wrote  on  the  implications 
of  the  mutiny : 

"Suppose  on  the  contrary,  that  mischief 
had  happened,  and  that  a  scene  of  timiult 
had  ensued,  which  It  was  in  the  power  of 
the  city  to  have  prevented,  had  measiires 
been  concerted  In  time.  •  •  •  There  Is  no 
provision  made  in  the  confederation  ror  the 
residence  and  convenience  of  Congress.  To 
whom,  as  a  body,  are  delegated,  and  to  whom 
are  entrusted  the  greatest  and  most  Im- 
portant concerns,  which  America,  now  sover- 
eign and  Independent,  has  on  her  hands. 
•  •  •  The  states  indlvlduaUy  appoint  their 
delegates  and  send  them  to  seek  residence 
per  leave,  and  to  depend  for  the  safety  of 

'Ibid. 

•IWd.,  pp.  1-a. 
•Ibid.,  p.  a. 

••The  Pennsylvania  Packet  or  the  General 
Afdvartlser,  June  28,  1783,  p.  3. 
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their  persons,  and  what  is  more,  the  safety 
of  their  national  concerns  on  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  some  individual  state.  A  situa- 
tion which  will  ever  be  attended  with  in- 
conveniendes.  •  •  •  u  this  consistent  with 
the  honor  or  character  of  the  states,  either 
individually  ot  coUectlvely.  Congress  to 
whom  so  much  is  entrusted,  ought  not  to 
depend  upon  so  precarious  a  tenure  •  •  • 
ought  not  •  •  •  the  repreeentattves  of  that 
union  be  secxurely  and  commodlously  placed, 
that  the  business  of  the  continent  may  not! 
by  any  local  or  accidental  circumstance  be 
Interrupted."  " 

Official  notification  of  the  adjoximment  of 
the  Congress  from  PhUadelphla  to  Princeton 
and  the  reasons  for  the  change  were  given  In 
a  proclamation  Issued  June  24.  1783.  by  Ellas 
Boiidlnot,  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

"Whereas  a  body  of  armed  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  quartered 
in  the   barracks  of   this  city,  having  mu- 
tinously renounced  their  obedience  to  their 
officers,   did.  on  Saturday  the  twenty-first 
day  of  this  Instant,  proceed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  serjeante,   in  a  hostUe  and 
threatnlng  manner  to  the  place  in  which 
Congress  were  assembled,  and  did  sxirroimd 
the  same  with  guards:   and   whereas  Con- 
gress  in   consequence   thereof,   did  on   the 
same  day  resolve,  "That  the  jveaident  and 
supreme    executive    co\incll    of    this    state 
should  be  Informed,  that  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  having  been,  that  day, 
grossly  insulted  by  the  disorderly  and  men- 
acing appearance  of  a  body  of  armed  soldiers, 
about  the  place  within  which  Congress  were 
assembled,  and  that  the  peace  of  this  city 
being  endangered  by  the  mutinous  disposi- 
tion of  the  said  troops  then  in  the  barracks; 
It  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  neces- 
sary, that  effectual  measures  shoxild  be  im- 
mediately taken  for  supporting  the  public 
authority:'  and  also  whereas  Congress  did 
at  the  same  time  appoint  a  conmilttee  to 
confer  with  the  said  president  and  supreme 
executive  council  on  the  practicality  of  car- 
rying  the  said  resolution   Into  due  effect; 
and  also  whereas  the  said  committee  have 
reported  to  me,  that  they  have  not  received 
satisfactory  reassurances  for  expecting  ade- 
quate and  prompt  exertions  of  this  state  for 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment: and  also  whereas  the  said  soldiers 
still  continue  in  a  state  of  open  mutiny  and 
revolt  so  that  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  United  States  would  be  constantly  ex- 
poeed  to  a  repetition  of  insiilt.  while  Con- 
gress shall  continue  to  sit  in  this  city.    I  do 
therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  said 
committee,  according  to  the  powers  and  au- 
thorities  In    me    vested    for    this    purpose, 
hereby    summon    the    honorable    delegates 
composing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and   every   of   them,    to   meet   In   Congress 
on  Thursday  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June, 
Instant,  at  Princeton  In  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  in  order  that  fxirther  and  more  ef- 
fectual measures  may  be  taken  for  suppress- 
ing the  present  revolt,  and  maintaining  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  all  officers  of  the  United  States, 
civil  and  military,  and  all  others  whom  It 
may  concern,  are  desired  to  take  notice  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly."  >* 

Subsequently,  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  called  for  the  piupose  of  framing  a 
Constitution  for  the  United  States.  Article 
I.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  states  that: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power.  •  •  •  To 
exercise  exclusive  LeglslaUon  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  exceeding 
ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  par- 

"  The  Pennsylvania  Packet  or  the  General 
Advertiser,  July  6,  1783.  p.  3. 

» The  Pennsylvania  Packet  or  the  General 
Advertiser,  Jime  26,  1783,  p.  2. 
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tlcular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  Seat  of  the  Oovemnwnt 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like 
Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by  the 
Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  In 
which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of 
Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  dock-Tards,  and 
other  needful  Buildings." 

When  searching  for  an  explanation  for  the 
basic  reasoning  behind  any  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  historians  in- 
variably turn  to  the  Federalist  Papers.  This 
work  is,  as  Its  subtitle  indicates: 

"A  Commentary  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Being  a  Collection  of  Essays 
Written  in  Support  of  the  Constitution 
agreed  upon  September  17,  1787  by  the  Fed- 
eral Convention." 

James  Madison,  in  paper  No.  43,  explains 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  as 
follows: 

"The  indiq)en8able  necessity  of  complete 
authority  at  the  seat  of  government,  carries 
Its  own  evidence  with  it.  It  Is  a  power  exer- 
cised by  every  legislature  of  the  iml<m.  I 
might  say  of  the  world,  by  virtue  of  Ita  gen- 
eral supremacy.  Without  It,  not  only  the 
public  authority  might  be  insiilted  and  ite 
proceedings  Interrupted  with  impiinlty;  but 
a  dependence  of  the  members  of  the  general 
government  on  the  State  comprehending  the 
seat  of  the  government,  for  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty,  might  bring  on  the 
national  councils  an  Imputation  of  awe  or 
influence,  equally  dishonorable  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  dlssatlsfact(M7  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy.  This  consid- 
eration has  the  more  weight,  as  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  public  Improvementa  at  the 
stationary  residence  of  the  government  would 
be  both  too  great  a  public  pledge  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  State,  and  would 
create  so  many  obstacles  to  a  removal  of  the 
government,  as  still  fxirther  to  abridge  ita 
necessary  Independence.  The  extent  of  this 
federal  district  Is  sxiffldently  circumscribed 
to  satisfy  every  Jealousy  of  an  opposite 
nature.  And  it  is  to  be  appropriated  to  this 
\ise  with  the  consent  of  the  State  ceding  it; 
as  the  state  will  no  doubt  provide  in  the 
c(»npact  for  the  rlghte  of  the  dtlaens  in- 
habiting It:  as  the  Inhabitante  will  find  suf- 
ficient Inducementa  of  Interest  to  become 
willing  piutles  to  the  cession;  as  they  will 
have  had  their  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
government  which  is  to  exercise  authority 
over  them;  as  a  municipal  legislature  for 
local  piirposes.  derived  from  their  own  suffer- 
ages,  will  of  course  be  allowed  them;  and  as 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  Inhabltanta  of  the  ceded  p€ut  of 
it.  to  concur  In  the  cession,  will  bs  derived 
from  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  in  their 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution,  every  imagina- 
ble objection  seems  to  be  obviated." 

Thus,  it  Is  clear  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
when  making  provisions  for  a  Federal  city 
as  the  seat  of  National  Government,  those 
who  created  our  Constitution  remembered 
the  experience  of  the  Continental  Congress 
in  Philadelphia  and  sought  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  such  a  situation.  As  Madison 
said: 

"Without  'complete  authority  at  the  seat 
of  government  •  •  •  the  public  authority 
might  be  Insulted  and  ite  proceedings  in- 
terrupted with  impunity.' "  " 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clodc  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1945 

The  Senate  resumed  the  eonsideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  «28)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1»45.  

Mr.  AIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  bill  628. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LEAD-ZINC  SMALL 
PRODUCERS  STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  220,  HJR. 
3845. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

llie  Legislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  CRK,. 
3845)  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc  Small 
Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  October  3, 
1961— 75  Stat.  766., 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  the  Senate  the 
bill  (HH.  3845)  is  to  give  notice  to  the 
Senate  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  tomorrow,  the  bill  will  be 
the  pending  business. 


PUBLIC    ACCOMMODATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Ccmimittee 
on  Commerce  this  morning  on  the  public 
accommodations  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  bill  before  this  committee  reaches  an 
aspect  of  the  civil  rights  crisis  now  sweep- 
ing the  Nation  which  almoet  no  other  civil 
righte  proposal  can  reach  In  the  same  way: 
I  speak  of  the  moral  issue  of  personal  dignity. 
To  understand  fully  what  this  legislation  is 
about,  one  need  only  for  a  moment  put  him- 
self in  the  position  of  a  Negro  who.  walking 
into  a  restaurant  or  a  hotel  or  a  ston,  must 
first  look  around  apprehensively  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  welcome.  I  have 
seen  this  human  tragedy  a  thousand  times 
tnjaelt. 

I  woiild  like  to  read  to  you  a  short  passage 
from  a  very  fine  article,  entitled  "Discrimina- 
tion In  Hotels:  A  Cause  for  Crisis?",  which, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  was  carried  in 
a  trade  Journal,  the  Hotel  Monthly,  Just  a 
year  ago: 

"One  bfdmy  January  midnight  on  St. 
Petersburg's  motel-lined  Treasure  Island  a 
tired  and  hungry  family  of  four  pulled  their 
new  CtUTsler  into  the  driveway  of  a  modem 
lOO-room  motel  hotel.  The  father  got  out. 
stretched  and  straightened  his  tie.  Through 
the  large  glass  doors  he  could  see  a  middle- 
aged  woman  behind  the  registration  desk  en- 
grossed In  a  book. 

"Ralph  Sims  went  in  and  greeted  her  with 
hla  best  smile.  The  woman  looked  up 
startled  and  without  a  word  disappeared 
through  a  door  behind  her.  Momente  later 
her  drowsy  husband  appeared  through  the 
doorway  with  a  frocen  stare  fixed  on  the 
traveler. 

"  'Yes?'  he  Inqxilred  at  last. 


"  'How  much  are  your  double  rooms?'  said 
Sims.     'I  notice  there's  a  vacancy.' 

"The  manager  sucked  in  his  breath  and 
looked  Sims  In  the  eye.  'Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars.' he  said. 

"Even  Sims,  who  owned  a  S600.000-a-year 
appliance  business,  was  caught  off  guard.  'I 
don't  get  It.'  he  said,  forcing  a  laugh. 

"That's  what  the  price  is,'  repeated  the 
manager.  "That's  how  much  it  would  cost 
me  in  business  to  serve  you.  I've  got  75  guesU 
here  tonight  and  I've  got  to  think  of  them.' 

"  "Look,  mister.'  said  Mr.  Sims  finally.  'Ill 
pay  you  twice  the  price.  Fve  got  two  kids  out 
there.  They  haven't  had  a  good  meal  all 
day,  we're  all  exhausted  and  we  can't  find 
any  place  to  sleep.' 

"'Sorry,'  said  the  manager,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  1  feel  sorry  for  you,  but  I  Just 
can't  do  it.'  And  with  that  he  abruptly  dis- 
appeared through  the  same  door. 

"That  night  the  Sims  family,  who  were 
Negroes,  tried  to  doze  curled  up  Inside  their 
parked  car,  counting  the  minutes  until  sun- 
rise when  they  could  begin  hunting  a  colored 
restattrant  for  breakfast." 

I  begin  with  this  very  human  anecdote 
because  I  believe  It  helps  to  portray  the  deep 
Importance  which  this  proposal  has  to  the 
Negro  community  and  to  the  Nation  Itself. 
which  is  at  last  becoming  mobilized  to  begin 
to  meet  head  on  the  Justifiable  demands  of 
ite  Negro  citizens  for  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  treatment  now.  Other  aspecte  of 
civil  rights — in  voting,  education,  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  housing,  even  employ- 
ment— vital  as  they  are  in  themselves — do 
not  Involve  the  day-by-day  confrontation  In 
restaurante.  lunch  counters,  hotels,  motels, 
stores^  and  shops  and  other  similar  public 
accommodations  which  make  this  one  of  the 
most  explosive  aspecte  of  radal  relations. 

It  Is  because  of  this  very  himian,  moral 
element  that.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Negro 
community  has  directed  most  of  ite  cam- 
paign of  demonstrations  Bgwlnst,  discrimina- 
tion in  public  accommodations.  I  believe  it 
was  no  accident  that  the  beginning  of  this 
movement,  in  the  spring  of  1061,  the  sit-ins 
in  Greensboro,  8.C..  was  directed  against 
segregated  lunch  coxmters. 

The  public  accommodations  bill  is  the 
pivotal  part  of  the  PresldMit's  clvU  righte 
package.  If  this  part  Is  left  out  of  the  blU 
as  finally  enacted.  I  bdleve  that  a  vital  aspect 
of  the  President's  purpose  will  have  been 
vitiated.  The  rest  ot  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  meaningful  and  it  ropresente  meas- 
urable progress,  but  I  believe  that  only  en- 
actment of  a  public  accommodations  bill  can 
provide  major  relief  for  the  ciurent  Negro 
drive  for  true  emancipation. 

It  is  important  to  understand  this,  because 
the  surge  of  activity  which  has  stirred  the 
national  consdence  and  brought  about  Uiis 
ciirrent  crisis  In  civil  righto  has  occurred  pre- 
cisely because  Congress  has  failed  in  the  past 
to  enact  that  meaningful  legislation  which 
would  give  vent  to  the  Negro  desire  for 
Justice. 

For  example.  Congress  missed  the  boat  in 
1967  and  in  1960  in  falling  to  enact  part  in 
to  give  the  Attorney  General  authority  to 
bring  injunctive  suite  in  representative  dvll 
righte  cases,  induding  school  desegregation. 
It  missed  the  boat  again  In  falling  from  1957 
to  date  to  crack  down  on  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  subsidize  State  programs  in  which 
segregation  or  discrimination  were  practiced. 

As  a  resxilt,  the  Negro  community  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  will  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  redress  ita  reasonable  grievances  and  felt 
the  need  to  express  ite  Impattence  by  direct 
action  and  demonstrations.  We  In  Congress 
will  not  restore  that  confidence  with  limited, 
restricted,  or  watered-down  measures.  In 
the  name  of  the  national  interest  and  in  our 
quest  for  national  order.  Congress  must 
"rise  to  the  occasion"  to  meet  this  clvU  righte 
crisis.  We  cannot  limit  ourselves  to  budcete 
at  water  to  stUl  the  raging  fires  of  racial 
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color  of  oleoaurgarine.  Just  as  in  those  en- 
actments, the  Mil  before  the  committee  is 
validly  within  the  Congress'  Interstate  com- 
merce power  because  the  practices  which 
It  seeks  to  regulate  are  a  burden  upon  inter- 
state eommeree.  Denial  of  services  and  ae- 
eoaunodatlons  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color 
Interferes  with  the  freedom  of  Interstate 
travel  by  Negroes.  I  believe  the  incident 
which  I  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  my 
testimony  U  eloquent  evidence  of  Just  how 
such  discrimination  does  interfere  with  such 
travel:  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  hear 
more  such  testimony  firsthand  dvirlng  these 
hearings. 

The  14th  amendment  also  could  support 
legislation  along  these  lines,  although  as  I 
have  suggested  it  would  probably  be  best 
to  spell  out  ttie  reliance  on  that  amendment 
by  expanding  the  definition  of  establish- 
ments covered  by  the  bill  in  order  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  proscribes  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race  or  color  by  any  business  in 
which  such  discrimination  Is  enforced  by 
State  action.  The  sit-in  cases  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  Xflay  30  made  It  clear 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
lunendment  prohibits  lunch  counter  segre- 
gation which  Is  enforced  by  a  State  statute, 
a  municipal  ordlxumce,  or  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  offldal  action  or  the  threat  of  it. 
What  the  bill  would  do  in  these  cases.  If 
it  were  amended  to  rely  squarely  upon  the 
14th  amendment  (in  addition  to  the  com- 
merce clause),  is  to  provide,  under  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  clause  of  the  amendment, 
authority  for  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  bring 
suit  where  private  suits,  such  as  those  de- 
cided by  the  Court,  are  Impractical  and 
where  the  presence  of  the  United  States  is 
warranted.  No  new  rights  would  be  created, 
but  as  Is  true  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957 
and  19€0  in  relation  to  the  15th  amendment 
regarding  voting  rights,  the  constitutional 
rights  would  be  given  protection  through 
enforcement  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  precise  extent  of  the  14th  amendment 
in  the  absence  of  a  State  statute,  a  mimi- 
clpal  ordinance,  or  official  action  has  not  yet 
been  determined  by  the  Court;  in  deciding 
the  cases  mentioned  above  the  Court  re- 
manded for  additional  evidence  the  remain- 
ing case  in  which  a  pattern  of  segregation, 
but  no  overt  State  involvement,  was  al- 
leged. If  the  Court  ultimately  determines 
that  the  pattern  of  segregation  maintained 
throughout  society  in  a  State  constitutes 
"State  action"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
14th  amendment,  the  bill  as  amended  wo\ild 
Include  them  automatically  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  be  authorised  to  bring 
such  suits. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring,  as  a  construc- 
tive alternative  suggestion.  S.  1691,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Coopsa,  which  wo\ild  rely 
upon  ttie  14th  amendment  by  prohibiting 
discrimination  by  any  business  licensed  by  a 
State  for  public  use.  This,  too,  has  not  yet 
been  squarely  decided  by  the  Court  as  falling 
within  the  meaning  of  State  action  under 
the  14th  amendment.  By  including  in  the 
bill  discrimination  enforced  by  State  action, 
the  Congress  could  also  extend  its  prohibi- 
tion to  this  class  of  cases  If  the  Court  decides 
that  the  reach  of  the  14th  amendment  ex- 
tends to  State  licensing. 

I  do  feel  that  the  14th  amendment  base 
for  the  statute  has  the  greater  chance  of 
being  uneven  in  its  application  for  It  may 
depend  too  heavily  on  legal  or  factual  situa- 
tions generally  found  only  In  the  South, 
while  regulation  under  the  commerce  claiise 
would  be  applicable  everywhere  across  the 
board. 

I  should  state  at  this  point  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  civil  rights  cases  of  1883  are 
particularly  relevant  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  conunerce  clause  and  14th  amend- 
ment-based provisions  which  I  am  discuss- 
ing. In  the  1888  decision  the  Coiirt  struck 
down  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1876,  which 


sought  to  prohibit  discrimination  In  public 
accommodations  without  reference  either  to 
their  relation  to  interstate  commerce  or  to 
any  State  action,  and  as  applied  to  cases  in 
which  neither  Interstate  commerce  nor  State 
action  was  proved.  The  decision  stands  for 
the  proposition  that  unless  the  statute  is 
applied  to  State  action,  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  in  terms  applies  only  to  States 
and  not  to  private  persons,  cannot  support 
it.  Since  subeequent  decisions  do  not  ques- 
tion this  proposition,  and  since  the  Court 
specifically  withheld  any  Judgment  as  to  the 
commerce  clause  as  a  basis  for  the  statute. 
I  do  not  believe  the  decision  is  any  bar  to 
enactment  today  of  public  accommodations 
antidiscrimination  legislation  based  clearly 
on  the  commerce  clause  or  the  14th  amend- 
ment or  a  combination  of  both. 

The  argument  has  also  been  made  in  these 
hearings  and  elsewhere  that  some  counter- 
vailing rights  of  privacy  or  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation are  infringed  by  these  proposals.  To 
me  a  complete  answer  is  that  almost  every 
regulatory  enactment  of  the  States  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress  Involves  some  loss  of 
privacy  or  freedom  of  association,  yet  our 
Nation  could  hardly  exist  without  them. 
Labor  legislation,  food  and  drug  legislation, 
farm  legislation,  all  involve  some  counter- 
vailing loss  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  some  in 
order  to  serve  the  national  Interest.  A 
minister  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  Rev.  Roy  Pettway, 
recenUy  put  this  very  weU  in  a  sermon.  He 
said: 

"When  a  man  operates  a  store,  restaurant, 
hotel,  or  other  business,  he  may  do  so  as  a 
corporation  chartered  by  the  State,  and  in 
any  event,  he  can  do  so  only  by  license  from 
the  Government.  He  cannot  do  so  privately, 
without  a  Government  license,  and  thus  the 
right  to  operate  his  business  is  a  privilege 
granted  to  him  by  the  Government.  And  his 
bxisiness  may  be  worth  so  many  thousands 
of  dollars:  but  those  are  U.S.  dollars,  and 
without  the  UjS.  Government,  his  property 
would  be  worth  no  more  than  Confederate 
currency. 

"If  your  private  biiildlng  is  dangerous,  the 
Government  can  make  you  tear  It  down.  If 
a  private  druggist  has  tainted  drugs,  the 
Government  can  seise  and  confiscate  them, 
even  though  they  are  his  private  property. 
If  a  physician  or  lawyer  does  not  follow  the 
regulations  of  the  Government,  his  license 
will  be  revoked.  If  you  dont  obey  traffic 
rules,  your  driver's  Ucenae  wUl  be  taken  away 
from  you.  And  If  a  man  does  not  operate 
his  biisiness  in  accordance  with  the  law,  his 
business  Ucense  can  be  taken  away,  and  his 
place  of  bUBlneas  'padlocked.' " 

What  this  legislation  would  do  is  only  to 
deprive  operators  of  pubUc  places  of  the 
freedom  to  discriminate  against  patrons  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin. 
'  The  freedom  of  operators  of  public  places 
has  long  been  restricted  in  many  ways  which 
no  one  has  seen  fit  to  challenge  as  a  deivlva- 
tlon  of  private  property  rights.  At  common 
law  Innkeepers  were  required  to  make  their 
establishments  open  to  all  travelers.  Today 
in  most  States  those  who  invite  the  public 
onto  their  property  to  do  business  are  obli- 
gated to  provide  greater  precautions  for  the 
physical  safety  of  their  customers  than  own- 
ers of  wholly  private  property.  Some  32 
States  already  prohibit  operators  of  public 
places  from  exercising  freedom  to  discrimi- 
nate on  grounds  of  color.  And  a  number  of 
Southern  States  indicate  no  countervailing 
protection  of  private  property  rights  because 
they  prohibit  operators  of  public  places  from 
exercising  freedom  not  to  discriminate  on 
grotmds  of  color. 

At  this  point  I  should  make  some  reference 
to  the  so-called  "Mrs.  Murphy"  problem 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discus- 
sion. I  do  not  believe  an  explicit  cutoff — in 
either  dollar  volume  or  ntunber  of  em- 
ployees— should  be  written  into  this  bill  to 
exempt  outright  smaller  businesses  from  the 
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effect  of  the  act.  To  do  so  would  negate  the 
moral  and  human  basis  for  this  legislation. 
I  do  not  believe  Congress  should  Itself  dis- 
criminate against  the  larger  btislnesses  in 
favor  of  the  snudler  In  order  to  permit  the 
latter  the  capability  of  racial  discrimination. 
Significantly,  none  of  the  32  State  antidis- 
crimination laws  do  so.  A  Negro  should  not 
be  forced  to  decide  whether  the  particular 
hotel  or  motel  he  is  approaching  is  one  large 
enough  to  treat  him  like  any  other  fellow 
American.  Unfortunately,  this  is  going  to 
be  the  result  as  a  practical  matter  no  matter 
how  the  legislation  is  phrased,  since  limita- 
tions of  manpower  and  fvmds  would  ordi- 
narily prevent  the  Department  of  Justice 
from  pursuing  any  but  the  prominent  cases. 
And  the  commerce  clause  approcu:h  itself  re- 
quires a  substantial  Involvement  in  inter- 
state commerce  so  that  again  the  smallest 
establishments  would,  as  a  practical  matter, 
not  be  covered.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Congress  should  go  beyond  these  built-in 
exemptions  to  exempt  specifically  any  class 
of  proprietors  of  public  places.  If  a  small 
rocnnin^ouse  in  which  the  proprietor  lives — 
which  Is  the  case  most  often  described  in 
this  connection — Is  regulated  as  a  public 
place  by  the  city  and  State  through  licensing, 
special  fire  laws,  and  public  health  standards, 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  be 
subject  to  the  same  moral  code  as  its  larger 
competitors.  Just  as  In  the  choice  between 
the  conunerce  clause  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment, my  recommendation  here  too  is  that 
Congress  should  exhaust  all  of  its  power  to 
do  away  with  the  blight  of  racial  segregation 
and  discrimination. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  legislator,  that  the  pending 
legislation  is  wholly  constitutional  and 
vitally  needed. 

1ST.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  that  request  because  I  believe  the 
testimony  explains  the  constitutional 
issue  in  a  way  which  apparently  was 
rather  illuminating  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  based  upon  a  subsequent 
discussion,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  in  their  con- 
sideration of  the  measure.  The  recom- 
mendation which  I  made  that  the  bill 
be  based  both  on  the  14th  amendment 
and  on  the  commerce  clause  had  already 
been  made  to  the  committee  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating],  and  I  so  stated.  I  was 
honored  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
that  regard. 

The  reason  which  I  gave  developed  a 
most  interesting  discussion.  I  think  it 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  other  Sen- 
ators. I  pointed  out  that  utilization  of 
the  14th  amendment  alone  was  very 
likely  to  make  the  bUl  look  like  a  biU 
directed  expressly  at  the  South,  as  the 
14th  amendment  concept  would  require 
State  action;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  States — 32  of  them — now  have 
public  accommodation  antidiscrimi- 
nation statutes,  it  would  practically  mean 
that  the  application  would  be  to  the 
southern  areas  of  our  country,  where 
many  of  the  States  have  segregation 
statutes. 

That,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  most  per- 
suasive reason,  in  policy,  why  we  should 
have  a  statute  of  general  applicability. 
Under  the  commerce  clause  Congress 
could  write  the  ticket  as  to  what  rights 
were  being  created,  whereas  imder  the 
14th  amendment  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  Congress  could  on^  give 
a  remedy  with  respect  to  rights  existing, 
which  is  more  limited — and  very  likely. 


as  It  depends  on  some  State  action,  would 
be  of  more  limited  application. 

I  took  a  positioii  against  a  "toothless" 
public  accommodations  law,  depending 
solely  upon  conciliation  for  enforci- 
bility.  I  did  not  think  that  was  advis- 
able. I  expressed  views  as  to  the 
problem  of  the  "Mrs.  Murphy's  boarding- 
house."  No  State  law  limits  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  public  accommoda- 
tions statute.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
this  was  a  pivotal  element  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  and  that  unless  we  passed  it, 
with  enforcement  provisions,  it  would 
be  very  likely  that  we  would  not  satisfy 
the  basic  demands  against  injustice 
which  have  brought  about  the  crisis  in 
regard  to  race  relations. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  testimony  may  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues;  and  hence  I 
have  had  it  printed  in  the  Record.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  pleased  to  accom- 
modate my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  judge 
from  the  speech  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Cttrtis]  that  neither  of  those  Sen- 
ators found  himself  in  agreement  with 
my  speech  the  other  day  on  Cuba,  but 
I  incorporate  that  speech  by  reference 
at  this  point,  and  stand  on  every  word 
I  said  the  other  day. 

I  respectfully  point  out  that  neither 
of  my  good  friends  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [^r.  Allott]  or  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  came  any- 
where near  to  touching  upon  the  points 
of  international  law  raised  in  my  speech. 
In  order  to  restate  my  position  on  the 
record,  the  setting  up  of  an  exile  gov- 
ernment on  Ouantanamo  Bay  would  not 
wash  out  or  erase  U.S.  obligations  imder 
the  treaty  of  1903.  That  is  elementary 
so  far  as  international  law  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  wash  out 
any  obligations  under  international  law 
by  severing  all  connections  with  a  for- 
eign government  and  setting  up  an  exile 
government,  and  then  claiming  that  the 
exile  government  takes  over  our  obliga- 
tions. 

If  we  were  to  set  up  an  exile  govern- 
ment on  Guantanamo  Bay  it  would  stand 
in  clear  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1903. 
The  language  is  crystal  clear  and  un- 
deniable. It  would  not  be  altered  by 
our  recognizing  a  different  government 
of  Cuba,  even  though  Uiat  different  gov- 
ernment might  ignore  our  violation  of 
the  treaty.  The  language  makes  clear 
that  we  entered  into  the  treaty  for  a 
naval  base  and  for  coaling  purposes  and 
for  no  other  purpose. 

Our  breaking  diplomatic  relations — 
which  have  now  been  broken — in  no  way 
erases  our  international  law  obligations 
to  the  Cuban  Government  of  Castro,  nor 
his  obligations  to  the  United  States. 

Recognizing  an  exile  government  of 
Cuba  would  end  all  relationships  be- 


tween the  United  States  and  the  Castro 
government.  Our  obligation  to  observe 
the  treaty  would  remain;  but  Castro's 
obligation  to  observe  it  would  not.  So 
far  as  he  would  be  c(xicemed,  he  would 
have  no  treaty  obligation  to  respect  at 
all  concerning  Guantanamo  Bay.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  not  only  still 
be  bound  by  it,  but  we  would  be  violat- 
ing it  if  we  permit  any  activity  there 
other  than  that  of  a  naval  and  coaling 
station. 

That  is  why  I  protested  the  suggestion 
the  other  day  and  why  I  repeat  today 
by  reference  evenrthing  I  said  against 
the  proposal  the  other  day. 

I  wish  now  to  say  a  brief  word  or  two 
on  the  proposal  of  my  good  frigid  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtxb],  which  he  an- 
nounced the  other  day,  with  re^ject  to 
a  pacific  blockade  of  Cuba  against  third 
party  ships. 

"There  hain't  no  such  thing."  The 
moment  any  coimtry  refuses  to  recognize 
its  paciflcity,  the  mcnnent  it  is  chal- 
lenged, it  is  no  longer  pacific. 

The  pr(q;>osal  ot  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  was,  "We  propose  merely  to 
freeze  out  Cuba  econcxnically  so  far  as 
international  trade  is  c<mcemed."  I 
asked  the  other  day,  "What  makes  any- 
body think  Her  Majesty's  government 
would  recognize  such  a  blockade?" — or 
the  Government  of  France,  or  of  Canada, 
or  of  Italy,  or  of  any  other  free  nation, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Communist  nations. 

Mr.  President,  a  blockade  is  no  better 
than  its  enforceability.  When  (me  starts 
to  enforce  a  blockade  one  is  at  war. 

I  pause  for  that  ugly  fact  to  sink  in. 

Have  we  really  reached  the  point  where 
one  cannot  be  a  statesman  unless  he 
advocates  war?  Have  we  reached  the 
point  where  those  of  us  who  seek  truly 
pacific  settlements  of  great  issues  which 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  are 
somehow  letting  down  our  Government 
and  only  those  who  would  wave  that  flag 
into  tatters  are  the  patriots  of  our  day? 

As  I  said  to  a  group  a  few  weeks  ago. 
"One  does  not  pay  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag  by  waving  it  into  tatters." 

The  question  is  raised,  "What  is  our 
policy  on  Cuba?"  It  is  pretty  clear.  Our 
policy  on  Cuba  was  established  in  the  act 
of  Pimta  del  Este,  and  we  carried  out  our 
obligations  under  the  act  of  Punta  del 
Este,  because  we  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  see  to  it  that  Cuba 
did  not  follow  a  course  of  aggression  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  And  when  the 
facts  became  clear  last  October  that 
Cuba,  a  puppet  of  Khrushchev,  had 
crossed  the  line  of  defense  into  the  area 
of  aggression,  we  proceeded  to  apply  the 
act  of  Punta  del  Este.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  ground-to-ground  missiles 
would  come  out  or  we  would  go  in,  and 
they  came  out.  After  they  came  out, 
the  aggressive  course  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Cuba  and  Russia  ceased  to  exist. 
A  continuation  of  any  blockade  at  that 
time  would  have  been  illegal  under  inter- 
national law. 

I  do  not  propose  to  support  a  policy 
which  would  make  my  country  an  outlaw 
nation  before  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.    We  cannot  follow  a  unilateral 
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touise  of 
from  tbe  . . 
temaUonal 

As  I  laid  In  my  spnth  the  ottwr  day. 
and  repeat  1  oday,  we  would  loee  a  unani- 
mous deelsi  m  In  any  International  tri- 
bunal If  we  soufl^t  to  enfcnroe  a  Modc- 
ade  of  Cttbi  asalnst  the  tititpping  of  all 
nations,  bot  i  free  and  Comitaimist.  No 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
hates  Castn  and  the  Ctmununist  regime 
he  maintali  b  more  than  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oegon.  But  In  my  capacity 
as  chalrmaii  of  the  Subemnmlttee  on 
Latin  Amerca  oi  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Fmrclgn  Relations.  I  shaU  con- 
tinue to  do  c  verythlng  I  can  to  urge  that 
my  Govemi  lent  stay  within  the  frame- 
work of  tnte  national  law. 

That  Is  (ur  program  toward  Cuba. 
The  Organb  atkm  of  American  States  is 
working  coc  peratively  with  us  In  en- 
forcing the )  ct  of  Punta  del  Este. 

Tliere  are  those  who  can  propose  war- 
making  poU<  les  If  they  care  to  do  so.  but 
I  am  perf  eefly  willing  to  draw  the  issue 
and  let  thejAmerlcan  people  decide  it 
Tbe  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not 
advocate  a  I  tockade  of  Cuba  untU  Cuba 
follows  a  CO  me  of  action  under  which 
that  blockad  i  will  be  legaL 

When  the  President  found  Cuba  In 
that  poeltkui  last  October,  a  blockade 
was  imposed  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  free  na  ions  of  the  world  rallied 
around  the  United  States.  But  when 
there  were  t  loee  last  summer  who  pro- 
posed an  ille  ral  blockade,  many  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  made  it  clear  to  the 
United  Stat  s  that  they  would  not  re- 
tpectsoehtk  tlockade. 

I  will  not  )e  drawn  into  an  advocacy 
of  creating  s  a  ezHe  government,  putting 
a  stamp  of  '  exile"  on  it,  and  then  pro- 
posing that  we  establish  it  at  Ouan- 
tanamo  Bay  in  clear  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  IfKl  3.  These  are  only  elemen- 
tary, simple  principles  ot  International 
law  that  I  ra  Ise  In  opposition  to  the  two 
proposals  m]  friends  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  whl(  h  I  answered  the  other  day. 

I  close  my  ctxnments  by  saying  that  I 
stand  on  eviry  w(»xl  I  uttered  In  my 
speech  the  other  day.  International 
principles  of  law  are  as  soimd  and  un- 
answerable t  Nlay  as  they  were  then,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  my  friends  from 
Colorado  anc  Nebraska  have  commented 
onthatspeec  i. 

Mr.  HUMI BREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator]  leld? 

Mr.  MORS  3.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMF  aRE7.  I  rise  to  commend 
the  Senator  rom  Oregon  for  his  forth- 
right, though  ful  statement  on  this  criti- 
cal and  vital  ntematlonal  issue.  I  fully 
agree  with  tl  e  Senator's  statement,  not 
only  as  to  the  undesirablli^,  but  the  ille- 
gality, of  the  establishment  of  an  exile 
government  1 1  Guantanamo.  In  light  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  gives  our 
Government  he  rights  it  now  has  in  that 
area. 

I  remind  m  r  colleagues  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ongon  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  t  lis  body  to  take  issue  with 
the  Castro  re  time  when  wholesale  mass 
shootings  weie  taking  place  in  Havana 
and  other  parts  of  Cuba.  I  recall  the 
speeches  of  he  Senator  from  Oregon 
when  others  ^  rere  toying  with  the  possl- 
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bOlty  that  perhaps  Ur.  Castro  was  doing 
this  as  a  part  of  a  sodal  reform.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  ranged  this  body 
that  the  tiolation  of  International  law 
and  the  violation  of  human  decency  by 
Castro  and  his  regime  in  the  shooting 
of  one  Cuban  after  another  without  due 
process  of  law.  without  trial,  were  full 
and  omnplete  evidence  as  to  the  dicta- 
torial and  totalitarian  tendencies  and 
commitments  of  Fidel  Castro. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oregon  can  come 
with  elean  hands  on  this  issue.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  otf  Latin 
America  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  He  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  proUems  of  our  relationships 
in  Latin  America,  particularly  in  Cuba. 
While  it  may  seem  to  make  good  head- 
lines to  make  proposals  of  an  extreme 
nature  relating  to  Castro,  it  is  the  most 
unbelievably  foolish  domestic  and  inter- 
national policy,  in  light  of  the  commit- 
ments this  country  has  all  over  the 
world.  We  are  holding  the  Soviet 
Union  accountable  for  violations  of  in- 
ternational law.  We  are  supporting  our 
case  on  Berlin  on  the  basis  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  international 
law.  Our  position  on  Germany  Is  predi- 
cated upon  agreements  and  international 
law.  The  day  the  United  States  of 
America  casts  aside  respect  for  interna- 
tional law  and  commitments  under 
treaties  we  shall  have  no  case  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing power,  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
law  and  order,  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  orderly  change  through  legal  proc- 
esses, openly  violating  commitments 
made  in  treaties  we  have  signed,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  unlikely  possibility  of 
extricating  the  Cuban  people  from 
Castro  tyranny. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  sasring  that 
other  countries  would  have  no  reason  to 
respect  any  blockade  such  as  has  been 
proposed,  and  would  have  no  reason  to 
respect  any  kind  of  exile  government  we 
might  establish  at  our  Guantanamo 
base. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  this 
area,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  are  times 
when  the  American  people,  without  any 
expert  knowledge,  ought  to  recognize 
that  we  do  not  strengthen  our  hand  in 
international  relations  by  miinipUng  the 
Communists.  We  do  not  overcome  the 
Communists  by  aping  them.  We  do  not 
overcome  them  by  following  their  prac- 
tices. What  we  need  more  than  any  thing 
else  Js  not  merely  a  good  political  and 
military  position,  but  a  solid  moral  posi- 
tion. When  we  cast  aside  the  morality 
of  our  position,  we  weaken  the  entire 
base  of  our  international  policy. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  courage.  I  know  it  would 
be  easier  for  him  to  say,  "Hurrah,  this 
is  a  fine  proposal."  It  would  encourage 
the  jingo  spirit  that  grips  some  elements 
of  the  coimtry. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  giving 
sound  advice  on  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
international  political  questions  of  our 
time  with  reference  to  our  relations  in 
the  Caribbean,  particularly  as  they  affect 
Cuba.  I  thank  him.  Lest  he  feel  alone 
In  his  views.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  Joining  him  in  the  statement 


he  has  made  today  and  to  say  that  I 
welcome  his  leadership. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  gracious  com- 
ments.  I  appreciate  them  very  much. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRB  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  that  a 
few  moments  ago.  when  I  was  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  there  developed  debate, 
led  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott].  in  which  issue  was  taken 
with  the  remarks  made  earlier  in  the 
Senate  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSBl.  the  very  able  chair- 
man of  the  Latin  American  Alfairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  remarks  which  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  South  Dakota  had  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  an  earlier 
time. 

I  should  like  to  associate  my  own  posi- 
tion very  strongly  with  the  policy  set 
forth  here  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Motsil  and  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  Hux- 
PHRx Y  ] .  The  views  which  they  expressed 
are  not  only  realistic,  but  they  hold  fast 
to  the  ideals  that  have  guided  our  coun- 
try throughout  our  history  and  have 
brought  us  to  a  position  in  the  world 
hi  which  we  hold  the  respect  of  all  those 
countries  that  believe  in  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

I  would  not  want  the  Record  to  imply, 
as  I  think  it  might  from  some  of  the  re- 
marks that  were  made  earlier  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  that  I  take 
a  view  on  Cuba  that  would  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  Castro  regime  and  re- 
ferring to  the  attitude  that  some  among 
MS  take  toward  Cuba  as  an  obsession.  I 
was  not  thereby  implying  there  is  noth- 
ing to  worry  about  with  reference  to 
Cuba.  But  a  military  commander  or  a 
military  strategist  who  keeps  his  eye 
fastened  on  only  one  flank  and  ignores 
the  dangers  from  the  other  flank,  the 
center  of  the  line,  or  from  the  rear  is  not 
a  good  one.  That  was  the  tenor  of  re- 
marks which  I  made  earlier  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  suggested  that  some 
of  us  have  become  so  involved  and  so 
obsessed  with  oiu:  fears  and  anxieties 
about  Castro  that  we  lose  sight  of  some 
of  the  more  fundamental  threats  to  the 
seciulty  of  our  coimtry  and  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Someone  has  said  that  Castro  Is  not 
a  dagger  aimed  at  our  heart,  but  is  rather 
a  bone  in  the  throat.  It  is  not  very  com- 
fortable to  have  a  bone  in  the  throat. 
We  ought  to  do  what  we  can  to  remove  It. 
But  I  would  stop  short  of  a  recommen- 
dation that  we  cut  off  our  heads  in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  Irritant  in  our  throats. 
The  policy  which  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  following,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HxTMPHRXT],  as  expressed  here  to- 
day. Is  one  which  deals  with  that  hrltant 
and  threat  and  places  it  In  proper  per- 
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spective.  It  is  not  a  policy  of  putting  our 
heads  in  the  sand,  as  was  implied  earlier 
today.  It  is  a  policy  that  has  been  based 
upon  very  positive  and  direct  action  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  keep  Bfr. 
Castro  and  his  regime  under  constant 
siunreillance.  We  have  dally  overflights 
that  are  giving  us  an  accurate  picture  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  hills  of  Cuba.  We 
have  applied  economic  sanctions.  We 
have  attempted  diplomatically  to  Isolate 
Castro.  But  we  have  done  those  things 
within  the  traditions  of  international  law 
and  in  due  respect  to  our  commitments 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

Because  we  have  followed  these  in- 
telligent, limited  objectives,  we  have  had 
the  support  of  oiur  allies,  not  only  in 
Latin  America  but  also  in  Western 
Europe  and  throughout  the  free  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  one 
of  the  statements  which  was  made  here 
today  that  disturbs  me  perhaps  most  of 
all  was  the  statement  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  in 
which  he  took  exception  to  what  he 
called  our  wonderful  coexistence  policy. 
He  said  he  was  using  the  phrase  "wonder- 
ful coexistence"  In  a  sarcastic  vein, 
leaving  the  clear  implication  that  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  coexistence  are 
somehow  betraying  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  alternative  to 
coexistence  is  coextinctionr  It  was 
former  President  Eisenhower  who  several 
years  ago  said  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
reasonable  alternative  to  peace.  We 
can  follow  a  policy  of  strength,  right, 
and  justice,  and  still  follow  a  policy  based 
upon  our  desire  to  exist  even  in  a  world 
in  which  there  are  many  people  whose 
ideology  we  abhor  and  with  which  we 
disagree. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  dagger 
which  Is  aimed  at  oiu*  heart  is  the  danger 
of  a  nuclear  exchange — a  nuclear  ex- 
change which  would  leave  no  real  victor, 
but  would  result  in  a  devastation  that 
is  almost  unspeakable. 

So,  while  keeping  our  defenses  strong, 
keeping  our  international  commitments, 
and  following,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  the 
guidelines  of  international  law.  I  would 
hope  that  our  country  would  resist  the 
temptation  to  an  extreme  and  reckless 
policy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGOVERN ]  for  the  second  bril- 
liant and  eloquent  statement  that  he  has 
made  on  the  UJ3.  Cuban  policy.  The 
speech  that  he  made  the  other  day 
stands  imanswered.  The  major  premises 
that  he  just  laid  down  before  the  Senate 
cannot  be  answered.  I  am  proud  to  be 
assockited  with  him  in  support  of  and 
in  defense  of  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  Cuba  and  his 
great  statesmanship  In  carrying  out  the 
Act  of  Puiita  del  Este  on  which  much  of 
our  Cuban  policy  is  based. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  re- 
ferred to  the  economic  contalhment  of 
Cuba.  Many  people  apparently  are  im- 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
great  loss  of  economic  strength  in  Cuba, 


and  because  of  the  very  policies  of  sur- 
veillance that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  pointed  out 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  the 
Record  show  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  been  great- 
ly strengthened  because  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  on  that  committee  for 
many  years.  His  eloquent  voice  and 
brilliant  mind  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  one  foreign  relations  issue  after  an- 
other for  many  years. 

To  have  him  on  my  side  on  this  issue 
is  all  the  support  I  feel  I  need  to  satisfy 
myself  that  I  am  right.  I  appreciate 
his  remarks  very  much. 


FOREIGN  AID— AID  TO  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  several 
newspaper  stories  of  recent  days  have 
surely  brought  home  to  the  American 
people  some  of  the  follies  to  be  perpetu- 
ated in  the  foreign  aid  bill  submitted  to 
Congress. 

The  first  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  30.  It  is  by  Warren  Unna 
and  is  headlined:  "Red  China-Pakistan 
Flight  Pact  Stirs  United  States." 

It  describes  a  civil  aviation  pact  agreed 
to  by  the  Governments  of  Pakistan  and 
Red  China,  giving  Pakistani  planes  the 
right  to  land  at  Canton  and  Shanghai  in 
China.  These  stops  would  apparently 
be  added  to  the  regular  schedule  of 
P8ikistan  International  Airlines  between 
Karachi  and  Tokyo.  Thus.  Chinese  citi- 
zens will  have  full  travel  rights  in  and  out 
of  China  via  Pakistan  and  Japan. 

Moreover,  the  pact  carries,  according 
to  this  story,  the  reciprocal  right  of  the 
Chinese  to  land  their  airliners  in  the 
Pakistani  cities  of  Karachi  in  west  Paki- 
stan and  Dacca  in  east  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Unna  quotes  one  UJ5.  oflBcial  as 
saying,  "This  will  give  China  a  spring- 
board not  only  to  Asia,  but  to  Africa, 
where  they  really  have  set  their  sights." 

It  will  probably  require  that  spare 
parts  for  the  passenger  jets  fiown  by  the 
Pakistani  airlines  to  be  kept  on  hand  in 
these  Chinese  cities,  contrary  to  U.S. 
statutes  forbidding  US.  aid  to  countries 
which  ship  strategic  materials  to  Com- 
miuiist  countries.  It  will  also  bring 
about  the  ^over  of  Chinese  planes  over 
India,  as  they  cross  from  Dacca  to 
Karachi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  this  story  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wasblngton  Post.  June  30,  1963] 

Red  Chiha -Pakistan  Plioht  Pact  Srnts 
Unttkd  Statss 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

Pakistan  has  Jiist  Initiated  a  civil  aviation 
agreement  with  Communist  China  that  wm 
give  China  its  nrst  air  outlet  to  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

"We  look  upon  this  as  an  unfortunate 
breach  of  free  world  solidarity  and  take  a 
dim  view  of  it,"  a  State  Department  ofOeial 
declared.  This  wiU  Just  give  China  a  spring- 
board, not  only  to  Asia,  but  to  Africa,  where 
they  really  have  set  their  sights." 

The  Chinese-Pakistani  agreement,  an- 
noxmced  in  Karachi  by  Air  Commodore  M. 


Nur  Khan,  the  managing  director  of  Pakistan 
International  Airlines  (PIA).  would  permit 
PIA  to  make  stops  in  both  Canton  and 
aiiitnghai  on  its  regularly  scheduled  route 
from  Karachi  and  Dacca  to  Tokyo. 

In  addition  to  permitting  Chinese  to  fly  to 
the  non-Communist  world  In  PIA  planes,  the 
agreement  grants  the  Chinese  CivU  Aviation 
Authority  the  reciprocal  right  to  fly  its  planes 
to  Dacca  and  Karachi. 

The  agreement  is  considered  to  have  sev- 
eral serious  international  implications  in 
addition  to  the  open  door  outlet  to  the  non- 
Communist  world  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment fears.    These  are: 

If  PIA's  American-buUt  720-B  passenger 
Jets  make  turnarounds  within  Cbina  re- 
quiring that  spare  parts  be  on  hand,  Ameri- 
can officials  foresee  the  possibility  of  a  cut- 
off of  n.S.  aid  to  Pakistan.  Tbe  Battle  Act 
forbids  aid  to  countries  which  ship  strategic 
materials  to  Communist  countries. 

Japan,  which  consistently  has  turned  down 
Communist  China's  requests  for  a  similar 
civil  aviation  agreement,  now  finds  Itself  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of  being  linked  to 
China  anyway,  via  PIA.  Japanese  Embassy 
officials  here  pointed  out  that — aside  from 
the  serious  political  considerations — Japan 
is  likely  to  have  considerable  hesitation  over 
permitting  a  rival  route  that  would  cut  into 
Japan  Air  Lines'  own  passenger  business  tak- 
ing mainland  Chlna-bo\ind  passengers  as  far 
as  Hong  Kong. 

India,  stiU  bristling  from  last  fall's  border 
invasion  by  Commimist  China,  hardly  could 
be  expected  to  welcome  the  overflight  of 
Chinese  planes  as  they  cross  India's  midriff 
from  Dacca,  in  east  Pakistan,  to  Karachi,  in 
west  Pakistan. 

alreadt  kxpkksszd 

U.S.  concern  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  Pakistani  Government  in  Ka- 
rachi. Pakistani  officials  have  responded  that 
the  air  agreement  Is  a  purely  economic  prop- 
osition. 

Aviation  DaUy.  in  first  reporting  the  agree- 
ment, declared  that  the  Chinese  presumably 
had  two  objectives  in  mind: 

(1)  To  become  independent  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union  in  both  airplanes  and  air  services  (the 
Chinese  are  expected  to  take  delivery  of  some 
British  Viscounts  this  year) . 

(2)  To  provide  direct  outlets  "to  a  world 
from  which  they  have  been  largely  sepa- 
rated." 

Nur  Khan,  in  returning  from  Peking,  de- 
clared: "PIA  will  be  the  first  International 
carrier  to  operate  through  Canton  and 
Shanghai  and  PIA  is  appreciative  of  this  con- 
cession. The  discussions  between  PIA  and 
the  Chinese  clvU  aviation  authorities  were 
held  in  a  frank  and  cordial  atmosphere." 

XXPBCTED  TO  VISrT 

Now  a  Chinese  delegation  Is  expected  to 
visit  Karachi  to  complete  technical  details 
and  currency  arrangements. 

The  civil  aviation  agreement  foUows  the 
conclusion  of  a  Pakistan-Communist  China 
trade  agreement  signed  in  January  and  a 
settlement  of  the  Pakistan-China  border, 
signed  in  March. 

U.S.  officials  are  convinced  that  Pakistan's 
warmup  toward  Communist  China  is  part  of 
an  attempt  to  thwart  the  increasingiy  closer 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan's 
border  enemy,  India. 

Pakistan  is  a  longtime  recipient  of  both 
n.8.  military  and  economic  aid.  During  his 
trip  to  the  United  States  in  July  1061,  Paki- 
stan President  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan  told  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress:  "If  then  Is  real 
trouble  in  Asia,  there  is  no  other  country 
where  you  wUl  be  able  to  ever  put  your  foot 
In.  The  only  pec^le  who  wm  stand  by  you 
are  the  people  of  Pakistan." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
no  exception  to  the  right  of  Pakistan  to 
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enter  Into  f  lis  agxeemeni.  But  it  Is  evl- 
denoe.  If  an  r  more  evldenee  Is  needed,  of 
the  futility  <  riarge-seole  Amerlam  Sid  to 
nations  ths ,  we  think  are  gofaog  to  pro- 
tect our  Interests  Tls-a-Tls  dther  RusbU 
or  China. 

There  ar^  few  nations  In  the  world 
that  have  'eoetved  more  military  and 
economic  gi  ant  aid  In  recent  years  than 
has  Paklsta  l  It  has  been  sent  on  the 
theory  that  Pakistan  was  a  bulwark  and 
an  ally  agdnst  the  ezpanskmlsm  of 
Communist  TbintL  Bxclusl^  of  military 
aid.  Paklsts  i  has  reoelTed  over  $2  bU- 
lion  from  u  i,  of  which  more  than  $1^ 
billion  has  )een  under  the  foreign  aid 
bllL  It  Is  n  )t  possible  to  say  how  much 
military  ak  tbe  has  received  because 
that  Is  du  of  the  four  countries  in 
the  world  f<  r  which  we  still  keep  secret 
military  aid  in  years  past. 

But  the  si  e  of  the  XJJS.  military  group 
we  have  the  -e  administering  it  makes  it 
clear  that  P  Udstan  Is  the  beneficiary  of 
one  of  the  1  irgex  XJS.  military  aid  pro- 
grams. 

TbiM  montlng.  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Kelt  tlons,  we  were  talking  about 
foreign  aid.  i  Deluding  military  aid,  to  an- 
other countr  T  in  this  section  of  the  world 
which  I  serl  msly  doubt  ought  to  be  re- 
ceiving any  today.  Be  that  as  It  may, 
the  question  urose  as  to  how  much  money 
we  are  qiend  ng,  over  and  above  the  mili- 
tary assistaiice  program  and  aid  pro- 
gram, in  ma  ntainlng  a  large  number  of 
American  ti  sops  in  that  country.  We 
were  told  tfaitt  Information  was  top  se- 
cret, as  is  ( ountry-by-country  aid  for 
the  fiscal  yes  r  covered  by  the  current  bill. 

So  long  as  it  is  top  secret,  my  lips  are 
sealed.  How  ever.  I  say  again  to  the  ad- 
ministration, as  I  have  said  to  previous 
admlnlstratl<  ma  during  my  srears  of  serv- 
-  Ice  In  the  S  nate,  that  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  In  ormation  should  be  top  se- 
cret. I  have  seen  no  mlUtary  justifica- 
tion for  mak  big  it  top  secret.  The  ad- 
ministration has  the  power  to  make  It 
top  secret:  bi  1 1  do  not  believe  in  keeping 
from  the  An  erlcan  pe<4;>le  a  single  fact 
belonging  to  he  American  people  In  the 
absence  of  a  dear  showing  that  a  dis- 
closure of  sue  1  fact  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  securi  y  of  this  country. 

The  questl*  m  of  foreign  aid  is  a  ques- 
tion that  shoi  lid  go  to  the  Jury  box.  The 
Jury  consists  of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  State  i.  They  cannot  pass  upon 
the  evidence  unless  they  have  the  evi- 
dence. The  evidence  Is  being  denied 
them. 

The  Ameri  an  people  ought  to  know 
what  the  tots  ;  expenditure  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpaye:  s  in  Pakistan  has  been  in 
years  past,  a  id  what  is  programed  for 
fiscal  1964.  1  be  evldenee  made  available 
to  them  fans  millions  of  dollars  short  of 
the  true  amo  imt.  I  hope  that  my  ad- 
ministration vill  proceed  to  accept  this 
fact  on  the  sa  tne  basis  as  any  other  fact, 
which,  except  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
seciurity  of  t  le  Republic,  ought  to  be 
made  known  o  the  taxpayers. 

As  the  Senite  has  heard  me  say  for 
many  srears.  t  le  substantive  rights  of  the 
American  peo  )le  depend  upon  their  pro- 
cedural right.  Denying  the  American 
people  the  f ac  s  Involves  '\  bad  precedent. 
We  have  not  cached  that  point  How- 
ever, if  we  con  inue  the  policy  of  denjring 
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to  the  American  pe<q;>Ie  one  fact  after  an- 
other, we  will  be  adopting  police  state 
tactics.  It  only  becomes  a  matter  of 
degrva;  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
betwam  a  police  state  policy  and  a  policy 
of  a  free  nation  that  is  denying  only 
such  facts  as  the  security  of  the  country 
dictates  should  be  denied. 

On  this  point  I  think  we  ought  to  lift 
the  barrier,  and  the  American  people 
ought  to  know  the  total  amount  of  tax- 
payer dollars  that  is  going  and  has  been 
going  into  Pakistan.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  South  Vietnam,  which  is  the 
other  country  to  which  I  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

The  American  people  ouiht  to  be  told 
of  every  dollar  of  American  expenditures 
in  South  Vietnam,  including  the  cost  of 
maintaining  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  As  I  have  said  so  many  times, 
these  are  American  troops.  We  look  in 
vain  to  find  any  substantial  number  of 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  from  any  other 
free  nation  of  the  world.  The  American 
taxpayers  are  paying  the  bill.  One 
might  think  that  freedom  is  precious 
only  to  the  United  States,  not  to  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand.  Canada,  England. 
France,  Italy,  or  any  other  NATO  ally. 

For  many  years,  Pakistan  also  received 
supporting  assistance,  which  is  grant  aid. 
to  her  budget  to  maintain  her  large  mili- 
tary expenditxu-es.  It  totaled  over  $79 
million.  Grants  for  her  economic  de- 
velopment have  also  been  large,  totaling 
$211.5  million  through  fiscal  1962. 

Every  year,  this  large  aid  program  for 
Pakistan  has  been  justified  on  the  ground 
of  her  stalwart  opposition  to  Communist 
expansion. 

I  hope  we  have  been  disabused  of  that 
illusion  once  and  for  all.  Far  from  stand- 
ing as  a  bulwark,  it  is  Pakistan  that  is 
now  opening  the  door  for  Red  Chinese 
expansionism.  What  is  more,  she  has 
proceeded  with  an  agreement  that  we 
had  prevailed  upon  the  Japanese  not  to 
make,  thus  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
Japan  at  seeing  the  business  go  else- 
where. 

Pakistan  has  already  signed  a  trade 
agreement  with  Red  China,  again  get- 
ting us  into  trouble  with  Japan  for  hav- 
ing prevailed  on  them  not  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  think 
Paldstan  has  every  right  to  conduct  her 
own  affairs  with  Red  China  as  she  sees 
fit.  But  she  certainly  does  not  have  any 
right  to  go  on  receiving  bountiful  Ameri- 
can aid.  She  has  shown  that  her  actions 
disqualify  her  for  any  more  of  what  we 
call  strategic  assistance,  which  is  grant 
military  and  economic  ale. 

I  have  no  objection  to  development 
loans  to  Pakistan.  They  have  been  use- 
ful to  her  people,  and  hence  useful  to  us, 
provided  they  are  repaid  in  full.  But 
all  foundation  for  so-called  strategic  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan  has  disappeared,  and 
ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  foreign 
aid  bill  for  fiscal  1964. 

I  Intend  to  give  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  both 
at  the  committee  level  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, an  opportunity  to  vote  for  drastic 
cuts  In  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Pakistan.  If  Senators  wish  to  know 
what  the  present  attitude  of  Pakistan  is. 


they  should  read  the  Washington  Post 
article  of  this  morning,  under  the  head- 
line "Pakistan  Warns  West  of  Arms  Aid 
to  India."  The  President  of  Pakistan 
said  yesterday,  at  Rawalpindi: 

Sm&Uer  Asian  naUona  wljl  be  driven  to 
■eek  the  protection  of  Communist  China  if 
the  Western  anna  buildup  of  India  continues. 

Not  only  does  Pakistan  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  large  amoimt  of  military  aid  her- 
self; but  apparently  the  President  of 
Pakistan  wants  to  use  interesting,  co- 
ercive methods  to  tell  us  whom  we  may 
aid.    The  article  continues: 

Ayub  told  a  political  meeting  the  West  was 
in  fact  contributing  to  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Asia  by  forcing  nations  who 
feared  a  strong  India  into  Chinese  arms. 

The  Pakistani  leader  included  Russia  with 
the  Western  nations  arming  India  "to 
achieve  their  own  obJectlTee." 

He  claims  the  United  States  and  Britain 
were  "overoptlmlstic"  in  hoping  smaller 
Asian  naUons  would  gather  round  India  after 
ito  military  strength  was  built  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd 
as  follows:  ' 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  9.  1963] 

PAK13TAM  WaKNS  WBTF  OF  ARMS  Am  TO  IWOIA 

RAWAij>iirDi,  Pakistan,  July  8.— President 
Mohammed  Ayub  Khan  said  here  today 
■maUer  Asian  nations  will  be  driven  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Communist  China  if  the 
Western  arms  buildup  of  India  continues. 

Ayub  told  a  political  meeting  the  West  was 
in  fact  contributing  to  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Asia  by  forcing  nations  who 
feared  a  strong  India  Into  Chinese  arms. 

The  Pakistani  leader  included  Russia  with 
the  Western  nations  arming  India  to 
achieve  their  own  objectives. 

He  claimed  the  United  States  and  Britain 
were  overoptlmlstto  in  hoping  smaller 
Asian  nations  would  gather  roxmd  India  after 
its  mlUtary  strength  was  biiUt  up. 

Ayub  said  India  Iiad  overwhelmed  smaller 
countries  including  KAnhmir  in  the  past. 

He  added  these  nations  rather  than  being 
attracted  by  the  new  Indian  strength  would 
have  to  seek  protection — which  would  only 
be  available  from  China. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  provides  $4,500  million. 
Every  once  in  a  while  someone  asks, 
"Where  would  you  cut?" 

In  these  dally  speeches— and  they  will 
continue  until  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  fi- 
nally disposed  of.  unless  I  happen  to  be 
out  of  the  city  at  the  time,  or  indis- 
posed, or  am  unable  for  some  other  rea- 
son to  speak — ^I  shall  continue  to  answer 
the  question:  "Where  would  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  cut  the  foreign  aid 
bill?" 

My  answer  today  is  that  we  should  cut 
substantially  the  amount  of  money  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  Pakistan.  I  am  not 
entirely  certain  what  siuns  of  aid  we 
should  extend  to  India,  but  I  am  satis- 
fied that  our  program  for  Pakistan  can 
and  should  be  reduced  to  a  small  fraction 
of  what  it  has  been  averaging  in  the  last 
8  or  10  years. 

MMLATKB  SITnATIOK    IM  TAZWAM 

The  second  newspaper  story  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Evenhig 
Star  of  July  1.    It  is  written  by  Wendell 
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Merlck,    and    Is    headlined:    "Chiang's 
Army  Is  Seen  Losing  Desire  To  Invade." 

The  burden  of  this  story  is  that  even 
the  army  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Taiwan 
has  begun  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  Is 
never  going  to  Invade  the  Chinese  main- 
land. Almost  everyone  else  in  the  world 
has  known  that  for  many  years,  but  ap- 
parently it  is  finally  becoming  clear  to 
the  exiled  Chinese,  as  well. 

Mr.  Merlck  tells  us  that  almost  half  of 
Chiang's  army  is  now  native  Formosan, 
and  that  they  will  comprise  60  to  65 
perceht  of  that  army  within  a  few  years. 
The  Formosans  have  far  less  interest  in 
Invading  the  mainland. 

But  the  significant  item  I  wish  to  point 
out  is  the  oversized  oflBcer  corps  of  Chi- 
nese generals  we  are  supporting  by  our 
heavy  military  aid. 

We  are  sending  military  aid  to  support 
an  army,  supposedly  of  380,000  troops.  In 
Formosa.  But  there  are  only  829,650 
there.  For  these  330,000,  the  Chinese 
have  900  generals,  which  Is  more  than 
the  United  States  has  in  its  Army  of  more 
than  a  million. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  it  costs  American 
taxpayers  a  lot  of  money,  when  we  have 
that  many  general  officers  in  Taiwan  to 
keep  in  the  style  to  which  they  are 
accustomed. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  feath- 
erbedding.  I  say  that  good  naturedly 
but  pointedly.  If  anyone  can  beat  the 
military  for  featherbedding,  he  is  going 
some.  This  is  an  interesting  example  of 
featherbedding  by  v?ay  of  surplus  gen- 
erals In  the  Formosan  army,  paid  for  by 
the  American  taxpayers. 

What  is  my  answer  to  the  question. 
Where  would  the  senior  Soiator  from 
Oregon  cut?  I  would  cut  drastically  the 
amount  of  military  aid  provided  In  the 
bill  for  Taiwan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Evening  Star  article  of  JiUy  1,  1963, 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  1, 

1963] 

Chiang's  Abmt  la  Smr  Losing  Dcsns 

To  Imtaob 

(By  Wendell  8.  Merlck) 

Taipd,  July  1. — The  Nationalist  China 
Army  is  running  short  of  men  who  really 
care  about  returning  to  the  mainland. 

The  harsh  facts  about  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
army  are  contained  in  a  survey  UjB.  advisers 
did  on  the  manpower  situation.  The  Chi- 
nese Army  promptly  stamped  the  report 
"Secret." 

By^  19S6,  the  report  says,  the  manpower 
pool  here  in  Formosa  may  be  insufficient  to 
flu  gaps  left  by  soldiers  who  have  finished 
their  a  years'  compulsory  service  and  who  re- 
fuse to  reenllst.  Further,  voluntary  enlist- 
ments and  reenlistments  are  almost  negligi- 
ble, even  among  mainland  Chinese  who 
Buppbeedly  are  itching  to  go  home. 

One  at  the  most  striking  and  significant 
facts  which  emerge  from  statistics  on  the 
army  is  that  today  48.2  percent  of  all  enlisted 
personnel  is  of  Formosan  origin.  This  per- 
centage Is  expected  to  rtse.  perhaps  ••  high 
as  60-65  percent,  within  a  few  years. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  Just  how  en- 
thusiastic the  Formosans  are  going  to  be 
when,  and  if,  the  time  oomes  to  Invade  the 
n^alnland.  There's  no  point  In  exhorting 
them  to  return  home.  They  already  are 
home  and  want  to  stay. 
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There's  a  story  making  the  rounds  of  Taipei 
that  goes  like  this : 

"I  feel  sorry  for  the  Chinese  colonel  who 
leads  a  regiment  of  Formosans  onto  the 
beach.  He's  going  to  be  mighty  lonesome 
there." 

If  the  Formosans  don't  like  being  drafted, 
they  certainly  don't  like  what  amoxints  to 
discrimination  on  promotions.  Of  the  161,- 
060  Formosans  In  the  army,  95.7  percent  are 
privates.    They  Just  dont  get  promoted. 

On^the  other  hand,  of  the  168,000  main- 
landers  in  the  army,  900  are  generals,  820 
are  full  colonels.  The  n.S.  Army  with  a 
million  men,  or  nearly  three  times  as  many  as 
the  Chinese,  has  only  850  or  so  generals,  5,072 
colonels. 

The  Chinese  Army  now  is  under  sti'ength. 
The  n.S.  military  aid  program  is  based  on 
supporting  380,000  troops.  The  Chinese 
themselves  support  an  additional  30,000. 
But  the  total  in  uniform  today  is  only 
829,660. 

The  present  annual  draft  call  is  about  87,- 
700,  but  that,  says  the  report,  wUl  not  sup- 
port the  army. 

Bven  with  Increased  inductions  (only  100,- 
000  men  reach  mlUtary  age,  18,  annually), 
the  field  strength  of  the  army  is  likely  to  be 
reduced  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  army  presently  has  six  infantry  divi- 
sions plus  a  regiment  plus  artillery  and  tank 
units  and  housekeeping  personnel  stationed 
on  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Something  like  one- 
fourth  of  the  army  is  committed  to  those  off- 
shore Islands. 

There  are  deeprooted  hatreds  among  For- 
mosans toward  the  mainland  Chinese.  No 
one  forgets  the  massacres  of  1947  which  cost 
several  hundred  lives  in  an  orgy  of  murder 
and  pillaging. 

The  Chiang  regime  has  relaxed  Its  tough- 
ness considerably  In  the  last  few  years  in  an 
effort  to  win  over  the  Formosans,  but  It  Is 
doubtful  that  this  has  sparked  any  enthusi- 
asm among  Formosans  to  participate  tn  a 
mUitary  adventure  against  the  mainland. 

And  the  younger  men  see  no  future  in 
getting  shot  at  as  privates  in  the  army  for 
I7S$84.75  in  pay  and  allowances  per  year. 

There  may  come  a  time,  says  one  \J3.  offi- 
cer, when  the  Nationalist  Army  will  become 
strictly  a  defensive  force  to  protect  the  is- 
land— with  never  a  thought  of  attempting  to 
oust  the  Communists  from  the  mainland. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
heavy  aid  under  the  name  of  strategic 
assistance  is  a  drain  not  only  on  Ameri- 
can-taxpasrers,  but  a  drain  upon  Taiwan, 
as  well.  If  she  were  not  devoting  so 
much  of  her  resources  to  supporting  this 
army  which  can  neither  Invade  China 
nor  defend  Taiwan  alone  against  Com- 
mmiist  attack,  her  economic  progress 
could  be  even  greater  than  it  is. 

As  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  I  believe 
our  development  aid  to  Taiwan  has  been 
very  worth  while.  I  support  it  It  has 
made  that  country  almost  a  showcase  in 
the  Far  East  of  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove living  standards  and  productivity. 
Of  course,  Taiwan  has  received  a  grand 
total  of  $4,349  bilUon  in  U.S.  aid  through 
fiscal  1962.  and  has  received  additional 
large  amoimts  since  then. 

I  repeat:  Through  fiscal  1962,  $4,349 
billion  hi  U.S.  aid  has  been  poured  into 
Taiwan,  and  Taiwan  has  received  addi- 
tional large  amounts  since  then.  The 
great  bulk  of  it  has  been  in  grants, 
though  in  the  last  2  years  the  economic 
share  has  become  more  loan  than  grant. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  another  step, 
by  drastically  reducing  military  aid  to 
that  country.  Red  China  Is  forestalled 
from  attacking  Taiwan  by  the  UJ3.  7th 


Fleet,  and  not  by  any  Chinese  and  For- 
mosan Anny  on  Taiwan. 

If  an  attempt  were  lesiOj  made  Iqr  Red 
China  to  begin  an  all-out  attack  on  Tai- 
wan, does  anyone  doubt  as  to  who  would 
save  Taiwan?  Taiwan  would  be  saved 
by  the  American  Navy  and  the  American 
Air  Force. 

SPAIN   AND  POCTUGAX. 

The  third  story  I  wish  to  mention  is 
another  one  from  the  Washington  Post, 
this  one  dated  JiUy  1,  1963.  It  is  head- 
lined: "Rusk  To  See  Franco  Aid  on 
Bases." 

It  tells  us  that  our  Secretary  of  State 
has  met  with  the  Spanish  Foreign  Min- 
ister in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  Impasse 
over  renewal  of  American  air  ^n^  naval 
bases  in  Spain. 

It  seems  that  Spain  wants  more  fi- 
nancial aid  from  us.  in  virtual  payment 
for  use  of  the  bases,  and  also  wants  our 
political  support  for  eatrj  as  a  formal 
partner  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  we  are 
already  paying  these  coimtries  more  than 
their  bases  are  worth.  We  have  ali«ady 
sent  Spain  about  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
military  aid  alone,  and  more  than  an- 
other binion  in  economic  aid.  mostly 
grants.  For  fiscal  1963.  we  have  sent  her 
$35  million  in  mllltaty  aid.  Her  eco- 
nomic aid  has  been  averaging  well  over 
$100  million  a  year. 

If  the  rest  of  Europe  thinks  that 
American  use  of  air  and  naval  bases  in 
Spain  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  Europe, 
then  we  should  enlist  the  aid  of  our 
NATO  partners  in  helping  to  pay  this 
bill.  Certainly  we  should  find  out  how 
much  they  are  wining  to  contribute  be- 
fore we  agree  to  any  Increase  in  our  aid 
as  payment  for  Spanish  base  rights. 

Where  would  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  cut  the  foreign  aid  bill?  I  would 
cut  drastically  at  this  point  I  would 
make  it  clear  to  Spain  that  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  protection  of  Spain  and 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world,  as 
well,  that  the  American  planes  be  there 
and  that  the  American  bases  be  there. 
I  would  make  that  clear  to  our  NATO 
partners,  too. 

With  our  gold  reserves  at  their  lowest 
point  since  1939—  I  placed  the  statistical 
facts  on  that  point  In  the  Record  the 
other  day — I  say  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  the  United  States  to  serve  nodce  on 
its  NATO  allies  that  they  must  assume 
a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  defending 
freedom  In  Eiuope,  or  else  we  will  get 
out 

I  know  how  Impolitic  that  statement 
is  supposed  to  be;  but  let  me  say  most 
respectfully  that  no  President  of  the 
United  States — I  care  not  who  may  be  the 
President  at  any  time— can  enter  into  a 
bhuling  pledge  that  the  United  States 
will  stay  In  Europe  in  perpetuity  or  for 
any  givoi  period  of  time,  for  that  is  a 
decision  for  the  American  people  to 
make;  and  the  American  people  will 
make  that  decision  after  they  obtain  all 
the  facts.  Remember  that  the  NATO 
trea^  does  not  oblige  us  to  "if^tntatn  one 
single  man  in  Europe.  This  adminis- 
tration, as  wen  as  any  other,  has  an 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the  American 
people  as  the  Jury  have  the  facts  on 
which  to  make  the  decision  as  to  how 
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long  we  shal  malntoln  forces  In  Europe. 
There  is  oat  Tote  in  the  Senate  against 
staying  in  B  uope  unless  Europe  is  will- 
ing to  paj  a  larger  diare  of  the  cost  of 
the  defense  of  Eun^w.  That  goes  for 
West  Oexma  qr,  too.  as  well  as  for  France 
and  other  N  ^TO  members. 

The  destb  ly  of  the  United  States  is 
more  depenc  ent  upon  the  protection  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  than 
upon  air  baa  es  in  Spain  or  aid  to  Pald- 
stan  or  Fom  osa.  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  world  ki  lows  that  if  we  get  into  a 
nuclear  hokcaust,  for  the  most  part 
there  will  be  but  two  nations  involved- 
Russia  and  t  le  United  States;  and  it  will 
be  a  war  of  short  duration,  with  little 
left  of  either  country. 

I  share  tbt  views  expressed  this  after- 
noon on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  my 
colleague  [S  rs.  Nkubkrgsr]  in  regard 
to  the  matte  '  of  testing  and  the  impor- 
tance of  oui  doing  everjrthing  possible 
to  maintain  t  tie  peace  with  honor  in  con- 
nection witti  bringing  to  an  end  nuclear 
testing  and  m  orUng  out  an  international, 
enforceable  iigreement.  But  I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  pledges  that  give  assurance 
that  any  gro  ip  of  nations  or  any  single 
nation  can  cc  unt  on  our  indefinitely  con- 
tinuing to  pi  ur  the  largess  of  the  tax- 
payers of  th  B  country  into  NATO,  into 
Pakistan.  Int  >  Taiwan,  into  Spain,  into 
Portugal,  or  nto  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  for  I  ikave  a  solemn  obligation  to 
see  to  it  that  [  can  answer  the  call  of  my 
conscience,  "  >)es  your  vote  on  this  for- 
eign aid  bill  enable  you  to  keep  faith 
with  the  trut  you  owe  the  people  who 
sent  you  hen  ?" 

Whoi  I  sa  r  we  should  find  out  what 
our  NATO  Al  ies  are  willing  to  contribute 
to  the  maint  nance  of  the  Spanish  base 
rights,  all  tils  assumes  that  ^?ain  is 
"selling"  us  s  >methlng,  rather  than  wel- 
coming our  c  rotection.  Spain  obviously 
does  not  com  ider  our  presence  there  to 
be  in  her  sec  irity  interest,  or  she  would 
not  be  charg  og  us  ansrthing.  because  in 
addition  to  ot  r  payment  via  the  foreign- 
aid  measure,  the  maintaining  of  those 
bases  brings  huge  sums  of  American 
numey  into  ter  economy.  If  anything, 
this  is  one  soi  irce  of  drain  on  our  dollars 
that  is  responsible  for  our  balance-of- 
payments  difl  culty.  and  I  do  not  see  why 
we  must  pay  Spain  for  the  privilege  of 
continuing  it. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  Portugal. 
The  newspap  a  story,  which  I  shall  ask 
to  have  print  d  in  the  R>c<mu>.  indicates 
that  the  nego  lations  for  renewal  of  base 
rights  in  the  Azores  are  stalemated  over 
Portuguese  d(  mands  that  we  support  her 
colonial  polic  es  in  Angola  and  Moaam- 
bique.  I  hop  i  that  stalemate  continues, 
if  our  refusal  to  support  those  policies  is 
the  cause  of  i ;.  because  it  will  be  a  dark, 
sad  day  in  A  lerlcan  history  if  we  ever 
bend  our  nat  onal  knee  at  an  altar  of 
international  political  expediency  and 
directly  or  in  lirectly  underwrite  Portu- 
gal's inhumaie  program  in  Angola  or 
Mosambiqiie.  When  I  wad  a  delegate  to 
the  15th  Gem  ral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  too  c  the  position  that  the  pol- 
icies of  Portu  ral  in  Angola  and  Moaam- 
bique  could  m  t  be  squared  with  our  pro- 
fessed suppoit  of  man's  humanity  to 
man.  for  th<  policies  of  Portugal  in 
Angola  and  lb  ozambique,  as  the  policies 


of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  south- 
west Africa,  are  good  examples  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  Here  is  one  Senator 
who  will  oppose  any  negotiated  deal  with 
Portugal  that  involves  any  glossing  over 
or  ignoring  of  the  colonial  policies  of 
Portugal  in  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

Moreover,  we  sent  military  aid  last 
year  which  amounted  to  $11  million  to 
Portugal,  in  payment  for  base  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
story  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rdsk  To  Sex  Peanco  Aide  on  Bases 

Roacz.  June  30. — Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  will  meet  with  Spanlsb  Foreign  Min- 
ister Fernando  Maria  Kastlella  Monday  after- 
noon In  an  effort  to  resolve  the  Impasse  over 
renewal  of  American  air  and  naval  bases  In 
Spain. 

The  previously  unscheduled  meeting  was 
made  possible  by  the  minister's  presence  here 
at  the  coronation  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  Negotia- 
tions over  the  bases  have  been  at  a  stalemate 
because  of  what  the  United  States  has  con- 
sidered excessive  Spanish  requests.  In  addi- 
tion to  substantial  economic  aid,  Spain  Is 
understood  to  be  demanding  a  guarantee  of 
American  support  for  Spanish  entry  Into 
NATO.  This  would  be  svu-e  to  cause  great 
disruption  among  other  NATO  Allies  at  this 
time,  particularly  In  northern  Europe  where 
Socialist  governments  retain  a  great  aversion 
to  the  Franco  regime. 

At  the  same  time  American  negotiations 
with  Portugal  for  renewal  of  the  air  base  In 
the  Azores  are  said  to  have  reached  a  nearly 
hopeless  stalemate.  Portugal  has  insisted  on 
a  more  sympathetic  American  attitude  to- 
ward her  position  In  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. 

An  authoritative  American  source  com- 
menced tonight  that  If  President  Kennedy 
adheres  to  his  present  schedule  to  stop  In 
the  Azores  on  his  way  back  to  Washington 
from  Italy  it  U  likely  to  be  the  last  American 
official  visit.  I 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
clusion I  have  come  to  over  the  years  is 
simply  that  the  forms  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  which  are  designed  to  influence  some 
other  nation  into  protecting  what  we 
consider  our  security  interests  is  doomed 
to  fail  in  its  purpose. 

No  nation  wUl  act  in  our  interests, 
rather  than  its  own,  merely  to  get 
American  dollars  for  any  more  than  the 
very  short  run.  Most  of  them  take  our 
money,  and  then  do  as  they  please, 
anyway. 

I  fully  expect  them  to  pursue  their 
own  interests.  But  not  one  of  them  has 
a  moral  or  political  right  to  be  sub- 
sidized or  financed  by  the  American  tax- 
payers for  the  pursuit  of  these  interests. 

It  is  increasingly  my  feeling  that  the 
capital  we  make  available  abroad  should 
be  confined  to  development  purposes, 
and  extended  on  terms  that  will  assure 
its  repayment. 

Foreign  aid  as  an  investment  is  some- 
thing I  can  support;  but  foreign  aid  to 
pay  the  operating  expenses  of  another 
country  indefinitely  is  something  I  can- 
not support  and  will  not  support.  Not 
only  is  it  costly  to  oiu-  people,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  does  in  the  long  nm  what  its 
advocates  claim  for  it.  As  we  are  seeing 
in  the  case  of  Portugal,  it  does  not  buy 
us  base  rights.  We  are  still  served  with 
demands  for  support  in  the  political  ob- 


jectives of  Spain  and  Portugal.  We  are 
seeing  in  Pakistan  and  South  Vietnam 
that  it  does  not  buy  us  any  bulwark 
against  communism. 

We  are  seeing  in  Taiwan  that  we  are 
supporting  a  military  establishment  that 
is  only  marking  time  until  retirement. 

In  all  the  nations  that  receive  the 
greatest  amounts  of  grant  aid,  their 
military  establishments  which  make  it 
necessary  are  unable  to  cope  with  any 
real  aggression  launched  against  them. 
The  United  States  would  have  to  provide 
that,  too,  if  the  attack  came. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  sup- 
port the  foreign  aid  program  of  years 
past.  Our  international  budget  does  not 
permit  it.  Better  that  it  be  cut  back 
now,  than  be  cut  back  by  the  collapse  of 
our  economic  standing  in  the  world. 

Thus  today  I  give  a  further  partial 
answer  to  the  question,  "Mr.  Senator, 
where  would  you  cut?*'  ■> 

1  would  cut  Pakistan,  South  Vietnam, 
Taiwan.  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Tomor- 
row I  shall  give  evidence  of  further  cuts 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  made  in  this 
bill  in  order  that  we  can  protect  the 
American  taxpayer  to  a  greater  extent — 
and  he  needs  protection — and  in  order 
that  we  can  strengthen  the  greatest  de- 
fense weapon  we  have,  namely,  the 
economy  of  oiu*  country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  several  observations 
relating  to  the  vital  mission  which  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  distingiUshed  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  Averell  Harri- 
man,  and  a  group  of  associates  who  will 
journey  to  Moscow  to  explore  once  again 
with  their  Soviet  counterparts  the  possi- 
bility of  agreement  to  end  nuclear  tests. 
We  wish  Secretary  Harriman  and  his 
group  well  on  this  vital  mission. 

A  timely  public  opinion  poll  issued 
yesterday,  in  the  Washington  Post,  indi- 
cates that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  the  Harri- 
man mission  to  be  successful. 

The  Louis  Harris  poll,  as  reported  in 
the  Washington  Post,  stated  that  73  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  favor  a  test 
ban  agreement.  I  quote  the  exact  word- 
ing of  the  headline  on  the  poll:  "The 
Harris  Survey  Test-Ban  Pact  Has  Cau- 
tious Support  of  73  Percent  of  Ameri- 
cans, Poll  Shows." 

The  poU  points  out  that  there  was  un- 
qualified approval  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  to  ban  nuclear  tests  by  47 
percent;  qualified  approval,  26  percent; 
opposed  to  any  ban  agreement,  only  17 
percent;  not  sure,  or  apparently  without 
opinion,  10  percent. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  this  poll  and 
its  entire  substance  and  context  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  The  poll  gives 
heartening  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
President  Kennedy  is  pursuing  a  course 
of  action,  in  his  search  for  an  enforceable 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  that  is  favored 
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and  approved  by  our  f  dlow  citizens.  The 
American  people  are  practical  people. 
They  are  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  peace 
and  freedom.  They  have  watched  nu- 
clear testing  go  on  year  after  year,  and 
they  have  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  nu- 
clear bombs  and  warheads  being  aceim:iu- 
lated  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  the  United  Klngd(»n 
and  Prance. 

The  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
very  large.  The  destructive  power  is  be- 
yond human  comprehension.  Our  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  such  weapons  is  an  es- 
tablished military  fact. 

The  American  people  also  know  that 
within  the  near  future  Communist  China, 
and  perhaps  8  or  10  other  nations,  may 
well  be  testing  nuclear  weapons  or  nu- 
clear devices  if  nothing  is  done  toward 
halting  the  arms  race.  The  American 
people  know  that  If  Communist  China 
tests,  there  will  be  pressure  to  test  by 
other  countries,  such  as  Nationalist 
China,  India,  Pakistan,  Israel.  Egypt. 
Sweden,  Oermany.  Who  knows  how 
many  other  powers  may  begin  to  test? 

It  is  in  our  national  interest — at  least, 
this  was  the  considered  judgment  of 
those  responsible  for  our  seciurity — that 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  stopped  now.  It  is  considered 
to  be  in  our  national  interest  that  a  safe- 
guarded, reasonable  treaty  or  agreement 
prohibiting  further  nuclear  tests  be  nego- 
tiated. 

There  comes  a  point  where  the  ideal- 
ism of  peace  is  coupled  with  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  preserving  and  protect- 
ing oiu:  security  by  measures  other  than 
the  knns  race.  In  short,  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  want  testing 
stopped.  But  the  American  people,  as 
shown  by  this  most  recent  poll,  also 
know  that  in  arms  control  agreements 
there  must  be  safeguards  if  our  security 
is  to  be  protected. 

It  is  over  this  issue  of  safeguards  that 
we  have  had  arguments,  and  desirable 
discussions  as  to  the  type  of  treaty  we 
should  propose  or  accept. 

The  Harris  poll  revealed  that  although 
73  percent  of  the  American  people  fa- 
vored a  test  ban  agreement,  26  percent 
registered  a  qualified  approval. 

In  other  words,  the  people  properly 
want  the  agreement  to  have  adequate 
safeguards.  They  want  to  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  observing  the  agreement 
along  with  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  are  rightfully  suspi- 
cious, in  light  of  our  experience  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  to  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  observe  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

Because  this  is  such  a  timely  poll  in 
connection  with  the  forthcoming  dis- 
cussions in  Moscow,  I  believe  it  ^ould 
be  analyzed  very  carefully.  The  Senate, 
which  may  very  well  be  called  upon  to 
ratify  a  treaty  resulting  from  these 
three -power  negotiations,  should  study 
this  poll  carefully. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Moscow 
talks  is  to  determine  whether  an  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  a  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  tests  in  all  environments — 
that  is,  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water, 
in  space,  and  undergroimd. 

This,  of  coxirse,  has  been  the  subject  of 
prolonged  negotiation  at  Geneva  for  sev- 


eral years.  Ifore  recently,  this  year,  we 
placed  before  the  18  nation  disarmament 
group  a  revised  American  proposal  which 
I  believe  took  Into  consideration  all  new 
scientific  data. 

Agreement  on  a  comprehenslTe  ban 
has  appeared  to  be  dose— with  the 
United  States  propoedng  seven  and  the 
Soviets  proposing  three  inspections  a 
year  to  check  on  possible  underground 
tests. 

This  was  one  of  several  features,  In 
the  proposed  treaty.  Other  features 
were  equally  important,  and  ought  not 
to  be  imderestimated  or  overlooked. 

It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  world  if  these  differences  cannot  be 
somehow  resolved.  However,  I  warn 
that  the  differences  must  be  resolved 
without  adversely  affecting  oiur  national 
security. 

For  18  years  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  divided  over  the 
question  of  inspection  in  a  disarmament 
agreement.  For  the  two  countries  now 
to  be  so  close  to  an  agreement  and  not  to 
be  able  to  reconcile  their  differences  does 
not  speak  well  for  their  ability  as  respon- 
sible powers  to  conduct  effective  negotia- 
tions. 

I  want  to  add  a  footnote  to  that  state- 
ment with  the  comment  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  walked  the  extra  mile  on 
several  occasions  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
an  agreement,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  a  reluctance — and,  indeed,  a  re- 
sistance— with  respect  to  entering  into 
any  effective  agreement  that  required 
on-site  inspection.  It  is  this  fear  of  on- 
site  inspection  which  compels  the  Soviet 
to  reject  our  offers.  It  is  because  we 
Icnow  that  on-site  inspection  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  a  comprehensive  treaty 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  relax  oiur  in- 
sistence on  such  a  provision. 

But  in  international  diplomacy  as  well 
as  in  domestic  politics  there  are  times 
when  the  complete  objective  cannot  be 
achieved  all  at  once.  Chairman  Elhru- 
shchev  seemed  to  be  acknowledging  this 
in  his  speech  in  East  Berlin  on  July  2. 
He  suggested  that  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
reach  agreement  on  a  test  ban  limited  to 
those  environments  which  can  be  moni- 
tored without  inspection  on  Soviet, 
United  States,  and  United  Kingdom  ter- 
ritory. Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  other  words, 
appears  to  be  willing  to  consider  now  a 
ban  on  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  imder 
water,  and  in  space.  I  underline  the 
word  "appears." 

Several  weelcs  ago  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI 
and  I.  along  with  more  than  30  other 
Senators,  introduced  a  resolution  in  this 
body  (S.  Res.  148)  calling  upon  our  (Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  initiative  in  seeking 
this  type  of  limited  test  ban  agreement. 
In  our  resolution,  however,  we  did  not 
include  outer  space  at  this  time.  I  note, 
however,  that  the  previous  year  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  along  this  line,  which 
the  President  and  the  administration  ap- 
proved. It  covered  atmospheric,  under- 
water, and  outer  space  environments. 
These  environments  can  be  monitored 
without  the  establishment  of  monitoring 
systems  upon  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  repeat  to  my  colleagues  and 
for  the  Record  that  our  system  or  ap- 


paratus of  monitoring  Is  elaborate,  ex- 
tensive, and  effective.  There  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  seismic  stations 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  im- 
proved tlie  science  or  art  of  seismology. 
We  dK>  have  other  means  of  detection, 
such  as  acoustical  apparatus  aiMl  elec- 
tronic apparatus. 

"Hierefore,  the  detection  of  a  nuclear 
explosion  in  the  atmosphere,  under 
water,  and  in  the  closer  regions  of  outer 
space  is  not  a  theoretical  possibility,  but 
a  practical  reality. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  pursue  the  objective  of 
a  limited  test  ban  treaty.  However,  we 
ought  to  make  it  dear  that  we  will  not 
give  up  on  our  major  objective,  that  is. 
a  comprehensive  test  ban.  because  until 
all  tests  are  banned  by  all  countries  in 
all  atmospheres,  this  aspect  of  the  arms 
race  cannot  be  fully  controlled.  Let  us 
agree  now  on  what  appears  to  be  obtain- 
able, so  long  as  it  does  not  violate  or  ad- 
versely affect  our  security.  If  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  his  cohorts  in  the  Kremlin 
still  refuse  to  allow  a  reasonable  number 
of  inspections  on  Soviet  territory,  let  us 
proceed  to  agree  upon  the  tests  for  which 
inspection  is  not  required. 

A  limited  test  ban  treaty  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  welcomed  by  the  UB.  Senate 
as  a  first  step  toward  the  achievement  of 
a  compreheiuive  treaty.  Such  a  trtety 
should  provide  mcHnentum  to  reach 
agreements  in  other  areas. 

A  limited  test  ban  agreement  had  the 
support  of  the  previous  administration, 
of  President  Eisenhower  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  other  important  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  now  has  the  support  of  the 
present  administration.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  It  is  based  upon  the 
highest  standards  of  security  and  scien- 
tific data. 

A  limited  test  ban  agreement  ought  to 
pave  the  way  for  other  agreements,  for 
all  of  us  know  that  atomic  testing  is  but 
one  small,  yet  important,  part  of  the 
arms  race.  The  delivery  of  vehicles,  the 
production  of  armaments,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  large  armed  forces  must  be 
dealt  with  if  we  are  to  have  a  slowdown 
of  the  arms  race. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  agreement  on 
the  so-called  "hot  line,"  which  was 
reached  some  weeks  ago,  is  a  further  note 
of  encouragemmt.  Steps  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  to  avert  accidental  war, 
are  already  underway.  This  agreonent 
demonstrates  that  we  can  arrive  at  some 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  the 
agreement  is  of  mutual  benefit. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  are  full 
every  day  with  the  ideological  conflict  be- 
tween Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Pravda,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  states  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  constant  attacks  upon  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
well  spell  serious  difficulty. 

For  years  I  have  stated  that  there  were 
developments  between  China  and  the  So- 
viet union  which  indicated  a  serious  split. 
These  are  two  powerful  countries.  They 
both  seek  to  dominate  the  area  of  com- 
munism In  the  world,  and  both  seek  to 
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be  the  oOeli  1  Interpreters  or  i«>plic«tors 
of  the  CSonin  unlst  doctrine. 
It  is  impo  Bible  to  have  two  heads  over 

or  orer  one  so-called  dogma 
or  philoeopl  y.  Tliere  is  a  bitter  philo- 
sophical an<  ideological  struggle  under- 

is  now  in  the  open,  in  the 

newspapers,  over  the  radio, 
through  pa  ophlets  and  books,  and  in 
lectures,  be  ween  the  Communist  Chl- 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  may  W(  ill  be  that  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev woul  1  like  to  demonstrate  to  the 
of  tlte  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
to  certain  sa  «llite  countries,  that  his  pol- 
icy or  philos  H>hy  <A  coexistence  can  pro- 
duce results  Possibly  one  of  the  results 
that  Mr.  Ikhrushchev  would  like  to 
achieve  is  a  limited  test  ban  agreement. 
I  cannot  be  leve  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  peo  ;>le  of  the  Soviet  Union  can 
be  very  oonfortable  having  Communist 
China,  wltli  its  attitude  of  arrogance, 
belligerance  and  aggression,  in  posses- 
sion of  nu<  lear  weapons.  Communist 
China  and  t  le  Soviet  Union  have  a  com- 
mon bordor  of  more  than  2.000  miles. 
More  than  8  )  percent  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary establla  unent  today  is  in  the  Asian 
section  of  tt  e  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  finds  that  it  has  troubles  with  its 
Communist  Chinese  partner  which  are 
almost  as  set  ere  as  those  with  other  areas 
of  the  work ,  and  in  the  long  nin.  pos- 
sibly even  m  Mre  serious.  I  am  convinced 
that  Presidsnt  Kennedy's  approach — 
firmness  wi  hout  being  bellicose,  reso- 
luteness wit  lout  being  emotional,  stat- 
ing the  Am(  rican  case  without  being  Ir- 
ratlonal — ^is  laying  off. 

President  ICennedy  came  into  office  de- 
termined mt  to  engage  In  a  shouting 
match  or  in  a  contest  of  Invective  with 
the  Soviet  X  oion.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  a  nat  on  can  be  powerful  and 
strong  witbout  shouting  it  frmn  the 
housetops  aid  without  Insulting  friend 
or  foe.  Tt  b  President  of  the  United 
States  and  he  administration  have  in- 
creased the  national  strength  of  the 
United  Stat<  s. 

In  the  m(!antime,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  what  hai  happened  in  Iron  Curtain 
areas.  Tbei  t  is  trouble  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Ii  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland,  anc  Yugoslavia,  to  mention  a 
few  of  such  countries,  there  is  trouble. 
The  relatioz  ships  of  the  Yugoslavs  with 
the  Soviet  Jnion  have  been  at  arm's 
length  tm  nany  years.  I  believe  the 
action  taker  by  Congress  a  year  ago  in 
denying  mm  t-f  avored-naUon  treatment, 
under  our  ti  ade  agreements  program,  to 
Poland  anc  Yugoslavia  was  imfortu- 
nate;  that  1  did  not  help  us  In  our  rela- 
ti(mships  with  the  Soviet  bloc  or  with 
the  Commijnist  bloc;  that  it  merely 
the    grip   of   the   Soviet 

iiose  countries;  and  that,  in 
essence,  it  v  eakened  our  position.  It  Is 
my  hope  tlu  it  this  year  we  may  reverse 

because  this  year  finds  the 
Soviet  Union  with  less  control  over  its 
satellites  thin  at  any  time  since  the  war. 
There  Is  a  r<  stiveness  in  the  satellite  na- 
tions. Ther }  Is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  people  1 1  those  countries  to  obtain 
some  breath  ng  room,  to  have  some  op- 
>  *  Independence  of  action. 
Anyone  w  lo  is  even  a  headline  reader 
of    international    developments    today 


strengthenet 
Union  upon 


knows  that  Premier  Khrushchev  is  hav- 
ing plenty  of  trouble  inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  inside  the  Warsaw  Pact  area,  and 
that  there  is  trouble  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Commimlst  China. 

Presidoit  Kennedy's  memorable  ad- 
dress at  American  University,  which  on 
the  one  hand  demonstrated  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  find  solu- 
tions and  answers  to  the  differences  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  on  the  other  hand  outlined  what 
should  be  an  accepted  principle;  namely, 
that  peace  is  a  process  that  requires  step- 
by-step  achievement  and  has  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  discussions  which  will  soon 
be  underway. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Khrushchev 
speech  of  July  2.  in  East  Berlin,  was  in 
a  very  large  measure  responsive  to  the 
address  by  President  Kennedy.  What 
President  Kennedy  did  was  to  restate  our 
purpose  and  to  make  it  clear  to  the  So- 
viet Union  that  we  were  prepared  to  dis- 
ciiss  on  honorable  terms  any  differences 
that  existed,  after  proper  consultation 
with  our  allies,  without  sacrificing  the 
rights  of  their  people.  We  realize  that 
the  necessary  adjustments  are  of  long 
diu-ation  and  require  persistence,  pa- 
tience, and  prudent  Judgment. 

I  am  convinced  that  that  speech  at 
American  University,  together  with  the 
speech  by  Priesident  Elsenhower  in  April 
1953,  before  the  American  Newspaper 
Editors,  will  be  remembered  as  two  of 
the  great  speeches  of  oiu-  day.  In  his 
speech,  President  Elsenhower  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  alternative  to  a  just  and 
honorable  peace. 

When  Averell  Harriman  goes  to  Mos- 
cow, I  hope  he  will  not  be  limited  in  his 
discussions  merely  to  the  consideration 
of  a  limited  or  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  Urtder  Secretary  Harri- 
man is  an  extremely  able  man.  He  is  re- 
spected internationally.  He  has  the  re- 
spect of  the  American  people.  He  is  a 
skilled  diplomat,  having  represented  this 
Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
perilous  days  of  World  War  n.  He  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  International 
relations  through  his  years  of  service  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration  and 
in  our  diplomatic  service,  now  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  prior  to  this  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  I  am  sure 
that  Averell  Harriman  commands  the 
attention,  respect,  and  admiration  of  the 
leading  spokesmen  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  of  any  other  country.  He  is  a  man 
who  knows  his  business.  I  feel  much 
more  comfortable  when  I  know  that  he 
is  in  charge  of  our  negotiations,  because 
he  is  an  experienced  and  seasoned  states- 
man. I  hope  he  will  probe  other  aspects 
of  oxu:  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  has  political  sensitivity,  which  comes 
only  through  political  experience. 

Relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  might  well  be  at 
a  major  turning  point  which  could  affect 
the  history  of  the  world.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  difflcultles.  and  I  am  not 
given  to  overoptimlsm,  either.  History 
teaches  us — at  least  reoent  history — that 
our  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union 
are  exceedingly  difficult,  and  that  any 
negotiations  we  have  with  them  will  re- 
quire, as  I  have  said,  infinite  patience 
and  long  periods  of  time;  and  most  of 


the  time  they  will  end  in  futility.  Never- 
theless, the  United  States  is  faced  with 
the  fact  of  Soviet  power,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  faced  with  the  fact  of  em- 
power. We  are  both  nuclear  powers,  and 
we  both  have  the  capacity  for  incredible 
destruction. 

In  the  light  of  the  ideological  confilct 
which  is  now  being  waged  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  exchange  of  messages 
between  Premier  Khrushchev  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
time  is  propitious,  or  at  least  is  better, 
for  a  sensible,  reasonable  discussion  be- 
tween the  responsible  leaders  of  these 
countries. 

If  these  two  powers  could  resolve  to 
undertake  major  efforts  to  limit  the  arms 
race ;  if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  could  begin  to  discuss  seriously 
some  of  their  longer  range  problems, 
such  as  the  situation  in  Central  Europe, 
and,  indeed,  the  constant,  serious  prob- 
lem of  a  divided  Germany  and  a  divided 
Berlin;  if  there  could  be  some  imder- 
standlng  or  at  least  preliminary  discus- 
sions as  to  how  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  in  order  to  maintain  its  peace- 
keeping operations;  then  a  major  tiu-n- 
ing  point  in  history  might  well  have  been 
made. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  can  happen;  I 
say  we  ought  to  probe  it;  that  we  ought  to 
explore  it.  Thank  goodness,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  exemplifies 
courage,  and  a  spirit  of  boldness,  which 
indicates  that  we  will  explore  this  op- 
portunity. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  concerned 
me  for  many  years  is  that  we  have  been 
afraid  to  approach  these  problems  with 
the  Soviets.  All  too  frequently  we  are 
rebuked  and  rebuffed;  all  too  frequently 
the  Soviet  seeks  propaganda  advantage. 
But  this  Nation  is  dedicated  to  peace  with 
freedom  and  honor;  and  we  are  pledged 
to  certain  commitments  to  other  nations. 
We  have  obligations  under  alliances. 
Because  of  this  unique  position  of  world 
leadership  and  moral  leadership,  as  well 
as  i>olitical  leadership,  we  have  an  added 
responsibility  to  seek  ways  and  means 
to  alleviate  tension  in  the  world.  We 
have  responsibilities  and  obligations  as 
a  leading  power  in  the  world,  as  a  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  say  that  when 
a  nation  takes  on  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship, it  takes  on  burdens  as  well  as 
glories;  and  one  of  the  biu-dens  of  leader- 
ship is  always  to  act  responsibly  and  with 
due  care  and  consideration  of  the  needs, 
the  desires,  and  the  requirements  of 
others. 

Strong  as  the  two  nuclear  giants  are, 
they  are  not  by  themselves  able  to  de- 
termine the  world's  destiny.  U.S.  allies 
must  be  consulted  and  made  a  part  of  any 
major  undertakings  involving  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  not  want  any  remarks  of  mine 
today  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
by  me  of  a  belief  that  we  should  act  pre- 
cipitously or  unilaterally.  I  believe  in 
our  NATO  alliance  and  I  believe  in  the 
other  alliances  to  which  we  have  affixed 
our  signatm'e.  In  light  of  oiu:  unique 
position  of  world  leadership,  it  is  a  re- 
quirement of  modem  diplomacy  that 
we  consult  our  partners  and  also  that 


we  exercise  leadership  with  our  part- 
ners; but  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
accept  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  approval.  Leadership  means  that  we 
outline  the  proposals  which  we  believe 
essential  for  security,  freedom,  and 
peace,  and  that  we  lead,  and  that  we 
try  to  seek  adherence  to  and  conformity 
with  these  principles  and  proposals. 

The  other  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
including  the  Communist  Chinese,  must 
also  be  brought  into  major  disarmament 
agreements.  The  vast  number  of  na- 
tions not  militarily  associated  with  the 
United  States  or  the  UJSJSJl.  cannot  be 
ignored;  they  have  a  vital  role  to  play 
if  peace  is  to  be  secured.  The  recognition 
of  the  need  to  include  others  is  almost 
self-evident.  Yet,  there  can  be  a  tend- 
ency, on  the  one  hand,  to  fail  to  in- 
clude and  consult  others.  Just  as  some- 
times there  is  a  tendency  to  let  others 
hold  a  veto  on  policy  where  no  absolute 
veto  should  exist. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  conclude 
by  wishing  Secretary  Harriman  and  his 
associates  and  the  mission  they  under-' 
take  a  successful  outcome.  They  go  with 
the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  American 
people  and  of  peace-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  We  should  not 
expect  spectacular  results,  for  such  re- 
sults rarely,  if  ever,  can  emerge  from 
such  meetings.  But  we  do  hope  for 
progress,  and  all  of  us  expectantly  await 
the  outcome. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  weeks  will 
truly  be  historical  in  their  meaning  and 
their  significance.  The  conference  on 
ideological  differences,  now  underway 
in  Moscow;  the  recent  meeting  of  Henri 
Spaak,  of  Belgium,  with  Khrushchev,  at 
Kiev;  and  now  the  mission  to  Moscow 
by  Secretary  Harriman.  all  indicate  that 
the  summer  of  1963  is  one  in  which  the 
pattern  of  history  might  well  be  changed 
for  the  good,  and  that  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  to  national  in- 
dependence may  well  be  seeing  their 
victory  star  on  the  rise. 

Exhibit  1 
The    HAmsis    SxTrnvrr:    Tbst-Bam    Pact    Has 

CAUnOTTB  SiTPPOST  Or  78  PSBCXNT  OP  Ambsi- 
CANS,  POU.  SBOWB 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

When  Ifnder  Secretary  of  State  A^ereU 
Harriman  sits  down  a  week  from  today  in 
Moscow  to  negotiate  a  nuclear  test-ban 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  can 
count  on  the  cautious  supp<nt  of  better 
than  7  out  of  every  10  Americans,  according 
to  a  Biirvey  Just  completed  of  a  scientifically 
choeen  cross  section  of  the  public. 

Here  Is  what  emerged  when  the  question 
of  a  test  ban  was  put  directly  to  the  people: 

Attitudes  toward  teat'lian  agreements  uHth 
Rtuaiaru 

[Percent] 

Total  public 
Pavor  ban  agreement 78 

Unqualified    approval 47 

Qualified  approval 26 

Oppose   ban   agreement 17 

Not  sure ; lo 

Outright  opposition  to  any  ban  agreement 
on  atomic  testing  runs  to  no  more  than  one 
voter  In  every  six  across  the  country.  The 
number  who  would  support  a  test-ban  set- 
tlement with  the  Russians  are  divided,  how- 
ever, between  those  who  feel  we  should  bend 


any  and  all  efforts  toward  tUs  «nd,  and 
those  who  Insist  that  Tarylng  safegvwrds 
be  strictly  observed. 

Etere  are  the  reasons  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  whys  behind  their  stated  c^lniona — 
told  In  their  own  w(»:ds: 

Reasona  for  favoring  or  opposing  teat-han 
agreement 

[Percent] 

Total  public 
Reasons  for  unqualified  approval 47 

Find  way  to  end  tests.' 16 

End  risk  of  atom  war 11 

Cut   faUout 10 

Stop  world  suicide 6 

Halt  cost  of  testing 4 


Terms  for  qualified  approval 26 

If  Russia   keeps   word 11 

Only   with   inspection 11 

If  on  our  terms 4 

Reasons  for  opposing 17 

RussU  will  break  it 16 

Cant  be  weak 2 


Not  sure 10 

The  47  percent  who  most  strongly  urge  a 
test-ban  agreement  feel  that  a  continued 
nuclear  arms  race  with  further  testing  will 
lead  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
human  race.  However,  this  view  constitutes 
a  plurality,  not  a  majority  of  the  people. 
The  balance  of  opinion  rests  with  those  who 
want  an  agreement,  but  only  If  It  works. 
This  means  Inflection  and.  by  tmpUcation, 
leaving  as  little  as  possible  to  faith  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Russians. 

It  would  be  a  mistaken  reading  of  American 
public  opinion  for  Chairman  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Communists  to  assume  that 
the  people  of  this  country  share  In  any  meas- 
xue  a  "ban  the  bomb  at  any  price"  philoso- 
phy. If  the  Russians  were  to  reeiune  testing 
again,  the  pressures  from  the  American 
public  on  President  Kennedy  to  begin  our 
own  testing  again  would  be  enormo\is  and 
overwhtimlng. 

This  sentiment  for  nuclear  test  resumption 
was  evident  i^en  we  asked  the  voting  public 
how  they  now  feel  about  ICr.  Kennedy's  de- 
cision In  1961  to  renew  American  nuclear 
tests  after  the  Soviets  resumed  their  tests: 

Attitudes  toward  US.  decision  to  teat  when 
Russians  test 

[Percent] 

Total  puhUe 

Approve  UJS.  testing 83 

Oppose  UjB.  testing lo 

Not  sure 8 

There  Is  Uttle  doubt  that  any  Soviet  move 
to  resume  testing  wo\Ud  meet  with  a  massive 
reqx>nse  that  this  country  should  test  nu- 
clear weapons  Unmedlately.  Here  Is  the 
reasoning  behind  these  attitudes,  as  people 
expressed  them  In  their  own  words: 

Retison  for  approving  or  opposing  U.S.  testing 

[Percent] 

Total  public 
Why  approve  U.8.  tests . 83 

Stay  ahead  of  Riissla 45 

No  other  choice 18 

Be  ready  for  anything . 12 

Develop  weapons  system 6 

Stand  up  to  Rtissla 8 

Test  peaceful  uses 1 

Why  oppose  UJS.  tests 10 

Tests  endanger  health 4 

Have  enough  bombs  now 8 

Two  wrcmgs  don't  make  a  right 8 


Not  sure. 


8 


As  on  so  many  Issues,  American  public 
opinion  is  both  tough  and  practlcal-mlnded. 
Our  people  reoognlae  the  dangers  of  total 
nuclear  war  and  want  every  effort  bent  to 
avert  It.  By  the  same  token,  most  Americans 
•mbraoe  the  policy  of  peace  throuc^  strength, 
feeling  that  a  ban  on  testing  is  possible  only 
when  this  country  possesses  a  striking  power 
sufficient  to  discourage  any  Russian  move  to- 
ward nuclear  aggression. 


AMUSEMENT  PARK  ARRESTS  DEM- 
ONSTRATE NEED  FOR  TITLE  n  OF 
OMNIBUS  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  have  read  the 
recent  newspaper  articles  cm  the  dem- 
onstration which  occurred  at  Owynn 
Oak  Amusement  Park,  outside  of  Balti- 
more. Md.  If  doubts  existed  prior  to 
this  weekend  about  the  desirmbillty  of 
President  Kennedy's  pending  proposal  to 
secure  equal  access  to  public  facilities, 
these  events  surrounding  the  mass  ar- 
rests at  Owynn  Oak  Amusement  Park 
should  have  banished  them. 

The  demonstratlans  and  subsequent 
arrests  of  such  prominent  American 
churchmen  as  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  others  surely  pro- 
vided a  graphic  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  businessmen  opening  their  doors  for 
public  business  have  a  reqx>nsibility  to 
serve  all  the  public.  Dr.  Blake  is  one  of 
my  good  friends.  I  have  known  him 
many  years. 

The  practice  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  color  alone  constitutes  an  arbi- 
trary abuse  of  the  rights  associated  with 
the  ownership  of  property  and  a  fiagrant 
refusal  to  accept  certain  reqpwosibilities 
to  serve  the  general  public  that  private 
businessmen  must  accept. 

The  owners  of  the  Owynn  Oak  Amuse- 
ment Pailc  do  not  claim  to  operate  a 
private  club.  Their  doors  have  been 
opened  to  the  general  public.  Having 
made  this  decision,  they  have  the  clear 
obligation  to  serve  all  potential  custom- 
ers, assuming  that  accepted  rules  of 
decorum  and  behavior  are  maintained. 
Opponents  of  the  President's  civil 
rights  proposals  cannot  claim  that  such 
respected  churchmen  as  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Daniel  Corrigan,  director  of  the 
home  department  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church; 
Rabbi  Morris  Lieberman.  of  the  Balti- 
more Hebrew  Congregation;  various 
Roman  Catholic  priests;  and  hundreds 
of  religious  leaders  and  laymen  ccmsti- 
tuted  a  lawless  mob  disturbing  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  Baltimore  com- 
mimlty.  The  demonstrators  presented 
a  model  of  orderly  behavior  and  non- 
violence. Their  white  antagonists, 
however,  hooted  and  threatened  violence 
so  directly  that  the  use  of  police  dogs 
was  necessary  in  order  to  avert  a  riot. 

Who,  ttien,  was  distiu-bing  the  peace 
in  these  circumstances,  and  who  should 
have  been  Jailed,  if  anyone? 

One  of  the  owners  of  the  amusement 
park  read  portions  of  the  Maryland 
trespass  law  to  persons  attempting  to 
desegregate  the  park.  The  existence  of 
such  anachronistic  State  legislation  as 
this  clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for 
prompt  Federal  action  in  the  area  of 
public  accommodations.     If  ever  there 
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was  proof  o  need  of  the  Prealdoit'e  lao- 
gimm.  1*  too  I  piaoe  within  40  Biles  of  the 
Nfttion'k  Cb  ital:  and  no  mpomllile  ctti- 
zen  of  the  f^ted  States  eaa  rationalise 
with  credibliltjr  or  with  a  sense  of  decenejr 
the  arrest  of  these  fine,  dlstingiiished 
churchmen  uid  good  citizens. 

Tbej  can  explain  it.  but  they  cannot 
rationalize  1 1  with  credibilitjr  and  with  a 
sense  of  de<  ency.  Ample  precedents  ex- 
ist for  such  ^Meral  initiative  on  the  basis 
of  the  inter  itate  e<»nmerce  clause  of  the 
VS.  Constit  iition  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

In  this  pi  rtleular  instance.  I  am  eon- 
lldent  that  merchandise  and  facilities 
used  in  the  lark  were  transported  across 
State  Unes.  Persons  from  all  sectiaos  of 
the  country  that  is.  white  persons,  are 
welcoaaed  m  i  customers.  The  impact  of 
the  park  on  interstate  commerce  cannot 
bedoobted. 

Tbe  apeei  tele  of  national  church  lead- 
ers being  h  luled  off  to  Jail  in  a  paddy 
wagon  demc  ostrates  the  absurdity  of  the 
present  situ  ttloD_regarding  equal  access 
to  pubUe  fa  tilities  in  Maryland  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  arguments  of  those  who 
onmse  title :  I  of  the  President's  omnibus 
civil  rights  riU.  These  events  also  in- 
dicate why  he  response  of  Congress  to 
these  propoals  raises  such  fundamen- 
tal question  i.  In  this  regard  I  call  the 
attentioa  of  my  colleagues  to  two  recent 
coliunns  by  <¥alter  Lippmann  and  Ros- 
ooe  Drtmmu  nd.  Both  of  these  respected 
political  anilysts  dealt  with  the  harsh 
fact  that  Cc  ogress  itself  is  on  trial  as  it 
considers  th  s  legislaticn. 

I  ask  my  solleagues  in  Congress  how. 
in  the  light  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stat  is,  we  can  rationalize  local 
poUoe  arrest  ng  respected  national  spirit- 
ual religious  church  leaders  in  an  amuse- 
ment park  t  eeause  they  wanted  to  walk 
in  with  an  i  merlcan  citizen  whose  skin 
is  a  difleren  oolor. 

I  do  not  t  link  we  ought  always  to  be 
required  to  <  uote  frmn  political  analysts 
to  obtain  dii  setion  and  counsel.  I  won- 
dta  if  somet  mes  we  could  not  sit  down 
and  reason  >roblems  out  for  ourselves. 
One  need  nc  t  be  a  constitutional  lawyer 
to  read  and  \  inderstand  the  14th  amend- 
m«it.  One  seed  not  be  a  constitutional 
lawyer  to  knt  w  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the 
oommove  d  Mise  of  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  eon  imerce.  And  I  will  put  (m 
the  line  whiit  little  limited  mental  re- 
sources I  ha^  e  that  s(»ne  part  of  the  park 
in  Ba]tlmmi>  came  there  through  the 
vehicle  of  in  erstate  cMnmerce.  There- 
fore it  Is  su  )Ject  to  the  regulations  of 
theCcmgresa 

If  CoDgret  B  finds  itself  unable  to  re- 
apoad  affirm  itively  to  this  crisis  of  civil 
rights,  the  i  merican  pet^le  will  be  en- 
tire justiflc  d  in  asking  whether  or  not 
Congress  is  u>w  capable  of  meeting  its 
obligations  i  s  the  legislative  branch  of 
ttie  Fed«:«l  Dovemment. 

Negroes  ai  e  not  on  trial  in  our  coun- 
try. Churct  men  are  not  on  trial.  We 
are.  And  wi  i  are  not  giving  a  very  good 
demonstrate  0.  The  antiquated  proee- 
dures  of  th>  Cbngress  surely  contain 
little  to  CO  amend  them  to  modem 
government. 

Mr.  Lippnann  has  put  the  question 
quite  direetl;  .    He  states:  "What  kind 


of  legisUttve  body  is  it  that  will  not 
or  f  anwfrt  legislate?'* 

We  cannot  pretend  that  a  social  revo- 
lution oi  historical  proportions  Is  not  en- 
gulfing the  entire  Nation.  It  win  not  do 
us  any  good  to  wring  our  hands  about 
the  demonstrators  and  the  demonstra- 
tions. There  is  not  a  day  but  what  I 
hear.  "Oh,  these  demonstrations  are  ter- 
rible." "C»i.  if  these  demonstrations 
come  to  Washington,  it  will  be  terrible." 

I  say  to  Members  of  Congress  that  if 
there  is  concern  that  there  will  be  200,000 
or  300.000  fellow  American  citizens  com- 
ing to  Washington  when  we  take  up  the 
civil  rights  bill,  the  way  to  respond  most 
constructively  is  to  announce  that  we 
will  pass  the  civil  rights  bill,  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  engage  in  a  filibuster,  that 
we  are  going  to  treat  the  proposed  legis- 
lation responsibly,  that  we  will  debate 
the  bill,  argue  it,  and  then  vote  upon 
it. 

I  remind  my  fellow  Americans  and 
others  that  I  am  not  advocating  a  march 
on  the  Nation's  Capital.  But  I  am  ad- 
vocating that  we  in  the  Congress  do  oiu* 
duty.  If  we  do  our  duty,  we  will  not 
have  to  have  the  galleries  filled  with 
demonstrators.  We  will  not  have  to  have 
the  streets  packed  with  demonstrators, 
and  we  shall  not  need  any  demonstra- 
tions. The  reason  that  there  are  demon- 
strations in  the  streets  of  American  cities 
is  that  we  are  not  demonstrating  legisla- 
tive responsibility  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  late— very  late. 
We  have  not  legislated.  We  have  been 
pinned  to  the  wall  by  the  instrument  of 
parliamentary  filibuster,  delaying  tactics, 
and  apparently  the  lack  of  proper  con- 
cern over  the  welfare  of  those  who  are 
victims  of  discrimination  and  prejudice. 

A  government  does  not  gain  allegiance 
by  giving  more  to  those  who  already  have 
too  much.  A  government  does  not  jus- 
tify its  existence  by  merely  handing  out 
more  Justice  to  those  who  are  already 
overloaded  with  social  privilege.  What 
a  government  of  free  people  ought  to  do 
to  justify  its  existence  Is  to  see  to  It  that 
those  who  have  too  little  at  least  have 
an  opportunity  to  gain  enough  for  a  de- 
cent living,  and  that  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  prejudice  and  Inequality  shall 
have  a  government  stand  alongside  of 
them  to  give  some  balance  to  eliminate 
the  Inequality  and  to  do  away  with  the 
overt  discrimination. 

This  Is  a  battle  for  moral  justice  and 
not  merely  political  Justice.  So  Mr. 
Lippmann  is  pn^ier  in  what  he  asks 
"what  kind  of  legislative  body  is  it  that 
will  not  or  cannot  legislate?" 

I  do  not  think  we  can  pretend  that 
President  Kennedy  has  not  responded  to 
this  social  revolution  with  a  package  of 
civil  rights  bills  designed  to  meet  the 
crisis.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  him.  I  know  the  hours  that 
have  gone  into  consultation,  the  many 
meetings  that  he  has  held,  how  he  has 
reached  out  to  find  answers,  and  how  he 
seeks  to  propose  legislation  that  can  re- 
ceive a  favorable  response  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  has  acted  responsibly. 
The  President  has  acted  courageously 
and  prudently.  He  is  calling  upon  the 
Congress  to  do  its  part  I  say  that  we 
are  only  servants  of  the  pec^le.    We  do 


not  have  any  prerogatives,  and  we  should 
have  no  privileges.  Our  one  privilege, 
if  any.  is  to  serve  the  American  people 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  ConsUtuUon  of 
the  United  States  is  req;>ected  and  ap- 
plied  equally. 

In  these  circiunstances  of  a  nation  un- 
dergoing an  historic  social  upheaval  we 
can  only  pretend  that  Congress  lacks  the 
responsibility  to  act  on  these  proposals 
as  promptly  as  possible.  We  know  we 
have  the  responsibility.  To  say  to  the 
contrary  is  to  avoid  responsibility  and 
to  make  us  unworthy  of  our  public  trust. 

As  I  have  asserted  many  times  during 
the  debates  over  the  resolution  to  amend 
rule  XX  u.  I  am  quite  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  once  the 
Members  have  been  permitted  to  cast 
their  votes  on  the  merits  of  a  particular 
proposal.  But  while  I  am  fully  prepared 
to  accept  this  decision  whatever  it  may 
be.  I  am  not  pr^ared  to  accept  any- 
thing less  than  this.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  accept  endless  statements,  weakness, 
and  incapacity  to  reach  a  definitive  de- 
cision on  the  merits  of  the  President's 
civil  rights  legislation. 

I  say  this  because  there  are  many 
signs  now  indicating  delay.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
will  act  promptly  on  the  President's  civil 
rights  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  when  that 
bill  comes  to  the  Senate  it  will  be  a  full 
package,  including  the  featm-e  known  as 
public  accommodations  with  enforce- 
ment power.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  In 
the  Senate  will  act  on  that  package. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  we  will 
strengthen  our  educational  establish- 
ment, so  that  civil  rights  will  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  legal  doctrine. 

Jobs,  expansion  of  industry,  economic 
growth  to  provide  Jobs,  training  of  citi- 
zens to  fill  jobs — all  are  a  part  of  civil 
rights.  Yet  there  are  people  who  won- 
der. "Is  the  tax  bill  to  have  priority,  or 
is  the  dvU  rights  Ull  to  have  priority?" 
They  are  tied  together.  The  education 
bill  Is  tied  hi.  too.  All  these  bills  have 
priority.  We  have  time  to  act  on  all  of 
them,  if  we  wish  to  act. 

Let  it  be  quite  clear  that  we  shall  be 
here  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  President. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
make  plans  for  a  "Merry  Christmas"  in 
Washington — at  least  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner — imless  we  can  step  up  the  pace 
of  this  body  and  fulfill  the  responsibili- 
ties which  we  have  been  assigned. 

There  is  a  full  program  yet  to  be  acted 
upon.  There  are  education  measures 
and  appropriation  bills  to  be  considered. 
There  is  a  tax  reduction  bill,  which  is 
needed  to  sustain  our  economy.  There 
are  other  items  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion—and civU  rights  legislaUon.  The 
President's  program  of  area  redevelop- 
ment still  waits  to  be  completed,  although 
the  Senate  has  passed  It.  Manpower 
training  Is  important.  Every  bit  of  It  Is 
vital  business. 

I  suggest  that.  Instead  of  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  put  an  exile  govern- 
ment in  Ouant6namo.  we  might  well  try 
to  figure  out  how  to  protect  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  in  the  United 
States.  I  love  the  Cubans,  but  frankly 
I  think  more  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 
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If  there  were  as  much  bleeding  of  the 
hearts  for  the  Americans  who  have  paid 
their  taxes,  who  have  fought  for  their 
country,  who  have  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  citizenship  but  who  are  denied  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  because  of  color  as  there  Is 
moaning  and  groaning  and  bleeding  of 
hearts  about  what  has  happened  to  the 
Cubans,  perhaps  we  could  do  something 
about  both  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  will  be  better  accepted  in 
the  world  if  we  can  come  with  clean 
hands.  Oiur  friends  In  Cuba  who  believe 
in  freedom  will  think  more  seriously  of 
our  commitments  if  they  find  we  are  do- 
ing something  about  our  own  mmorities. 

I  am  not  referring  only  to  the  Ameri- 
can Negroes,  who  have  suffered.  Others 
In  the  minority  In  this  country  over  the 
years  have  been  treated  unfairly.  The 
hour  has  arrived  In  this  democracy  when 
we  shall  no  longer  tolerate  discrimina- 
tion and  prejudice  because  of  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

There  is  no  finer  title  or  honor  than 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  Is  no  greater  derogation  of  title 
than  to  be  called  a  second-class  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Regrettably,  there  has 
been  forced  upon  some  people  that  un- 
believable disgrace  of  being  called  sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  will  at- 
tract any  votes.  If  any  Senator  plans 
to  vote  for  these  measures  because  he 
thinks  it  will  strengthen  him  politically, 
he  may  be  making  a  very  serious  mistake. 
But  I  suggest  that  It  Is  rather  odd.  and 
indeed  contradictory  and  Ironical,  that 
when  there  is  an  honor  guard  of  Ameri- 
can Marines  to  guard  oiu*  President,  in 
that  honor  guard  will  be  a  Negro,  a  Cath- 
olic, a  Protestant,  a  Jew.  a  Spanish- 
speaking  American  or  an  American  In- 
dian, who  Is  there  as  the  symbol  of  our 
Nation,  protecting  and  honoring  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States;  yet  some 
of  those  men,  because  of  color  or  even  re- 
ligion, are  denied  equal  privileges  guar- 
anteed imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  justify  It. 
No  one  can.  Thus  Senators  will  vote 
for  these  civil  rights  proposals  because 
they  are  right  and  just. 

In  my  opinion,  the  events  of  the  past 
weekend  only  make  more  evident  the 
urgent  need  for  prompt  congressional 
action  on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  "The 
Strength  To  Govern  Well,"  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  a  colimin  from  the  July  4, 
1963,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post; 
"Congress  on  Trial,"  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  a  column  that  appeared  in  the 
July  8,  1963,  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post;  and  "Races  and  Churches,"  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  July  8,  1963, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  4,  1863] 

Stszngth  To  Oovour  Well 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

This  Congress  was  already  in  a  Jam  before 
the  Negro  demonstrations  caused  the  admin- 
istration to  propose  the  new  civil  rights  biU. 


Without  any  filibuster  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  there  has  been  so  much  delay  and 
obstruction  In  the  ocnnmlttees  that  after  8 
months  no  Important  measvire  has  been 
acted  upon,  and  many  of  the  critical  meas- 
ures, such  as  tax  reduction  are  bogged 
down — It  would  seem  deliberately — In  the 
committees. 

What  kind  of  legislative  body  Is  It  that 
will  not  or  cannot  legislate? 

This  would  be  a  serious  question  at  any 
time.  But  it  Is  a  critical  question  at  this 
time.  A  new  generation  of  Negroes  has 
emerged,  one  which  has  lost  the  fear  of 
being  arrested  and  jailed,  and  has  steeled 
Itself  to  use  the  weapon  of  the  weak,  which 
is  to  be  prepared  to  suffer  more  pain  than 
the  oppressor  will  dare  to  Inflict.  When  an 
aggrieved  people  reach  this  point,  they  have 
acquired  a  force  which  governments  must 
reckon  with  and  people  must  respect. 

If  then  It  turns  out  that  the  Oovemment 
is  paralyzed  and  Impotent  to  deal  with  their 
grievances,  the  prospect  is  Indeed  dark  and 
ominous. 

It  is  true,  quite  evidently,  that  In  their 
swelling  discontent  the  Negro  people  might 
be  incited,  even  exploited,  to  permit  acts  of 
violence  which  would  recoil  upon  the  Negro 
minority  Itself.  But  how  is  wisdom  to  be 
made  to  prevail  as  against  reckless  folly? 
There  Is  only  one  way.  By  an  immlstakable 
showing  that  the  Negroes  live  under  a  strong 
Ooverment,  one  which  Is  not  only  strong 
enough  to  suppress  nK>b8  but  is  also  strong 
enough  to  redress  grievances  and  raise  the 
standard  of  public  righteousness. 

If  after  the  President  has  proposed  legal 
remedies  for  an  \indenlable  evil,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  then  smothers 
and  obstructs  the  enactment  of  laws,  on 
what  groiind  can  a  rational  appeal  be  made 
to  the  Negro  people  and  their  leaders?  As 
one  who  has  always  opposed  clotiu«  except  In 
extreme  emergencies,  I  would  say  now  that 
the  present  situation  Is  extreme.  It  is 
whether  the  Negro  can  count  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  he  Uvea  to  redress 
his  undeniable  grievances. 

If,  therefore,  we  have  a  filibuster  against 
civil  rights  on  top  of  the  logjam  about 
everything  else,  we  shall  have  to  say — dis- 
tressing as  It  is — that  in  one  of  the  coordi- 
nate branches  the  capacity  to  govern  has 
broken  down.  If  this  continues,  If  we  linger 
on  in  a  deadlock  In  which  the  President  pro- 
poses and  Congress  will  not  even  dispose, 
there  are  very  difficult  days  ahead  for  the 
Republic.  A  government  must  be  able  to 
govern.  When  it  cannot  govern,  a  govern- 
ment Is  sick. 

If  things  go  as  badly  this  sxunmer  as  they 
threaten  to  go,  and  the  session  drags  on  into 
the  autvimn  with  little  £M:complished  amidst 
many  angry  words,  s<»nethlng  will  have  to 
be  done  about  It.  Next  to  defense  and  the 
enlightened  conduct  of  the  cold  war,  the 
question  of  highest  priority  will  be  how  to 
overcome  the  paralysis  of  Congress. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  most  Important 
and  most  needed  reform  would  be  a  rule 
that  measvu-es  proposed  by  the  President,  If 
he  labels  them  urgent,  must  be  reported  out 
of  committees  within  a  certain  time  and 
brought  to  a  vote  within  a  certain  time. 
The  administration  should  have  the  right  to 
have  its  proposals  voted  up  or  voted  down 
within  a  reasonably  short  time.  It  cannot 
be  the  genuine  right  of  a  legislat\u-e  to 
smother  and  strangle  the  proposals  of  the 
Executive.  For  that  would  leave  us  with 
just  about  the  worst  of  all  forms  of  popular 
government — govenunent  by  large  assem- 
blies, or.  as  we  call  It  in  this  country,  con- 
gressional government. 

Writing  this  on  the  day  before  the  Fourth 
of  July,  I  find  myself  thinking  how  rarely 
free  governments  have  been  overthrown  by 
foreign  tyrants,  except  temporarily  in  time 
of  war,  but  how  often  free  governments  have 
fallen  because  of  their  own  weakness  and 


incapacity.  To  one  thinking  such  thovights 
there  Is  nothing  reassuring  about  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  8,  1968] 

Action  op  FnjBTxsm? — Congress  on  Tkiai. 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Nearly  every  day  there  Is  evidence  of  In- 
creased support  toe  the  civil  rights  measures 
now  before  Congress. 

Ahead  is  a  period  of  long,  earnest,  even 
bitter  debate.  That  is  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  is  a 
clear  majority  for  strengthened  civU  rights 
legislation.  There  is.  The  only  question  is 
whether,  after  full  debate,  the  Senate  can 
contain  a  possible  filibuster  in  order  to  pre- 
vent minority  rule. 

Very  few  voices  are  going  to  be  raised  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  further  the  Federal 
Government  can  or  should  do  In  order  to 
provide  equal  protection  to  aU  citizens 
against  unconstitutional  discrimination  in- 
cluding voting,  schooling,  and  public  accom- 
modations. 

But  after  the  minority  has  been  fully 
heard,  there  is  an  additional  issue  beyond 
that  of  racial  justice  which  the  majority  of 
Congress  and  its  responsible  leaders  in  both 
parties  will  have  to  face  up  to.     It  is  this: 

At  the  time  and  on  this  Issue  of  racial 
justice  there  is  no  choice  open  to  Congress 
which  will  not  have  far-reftchlng  conse- 
quences. 

Action  wUl  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences; Inaction  will  have  far-reaching 
consequences. 

Enactment  of  strengthened  clvU  rights 
legislation  would  be  an  act  of  national  pol- 
icy. But  rejection  of  strengthened  rights 
would  also  be  an  act  of  national  policy. 

I  stress  this  point  becaiise  only  a  fill- 
buster — ^whlch  is  the  last  resort  of  minority 
power — can  prevent  the  passage  of  strength- 
ened civil  rights.  If  the  Senate  pennlts  a 
filibuster  to  prevaU,  It  will  thereby  be  per- 
mitting the  most  crucial  and  critical  national 
policy  to  be  determined  by  minority  rule. 

Bear  in  mind  that  unlimited  debate  is  not 
a  constitutional  right.  It  Is  not  an  uncon- 
ditional procedural  right.  It  Is  a  prlvUege 
which  stems  fronr  Senate  rules  and  Is  con- 
ditional by  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  deter- 
mine debate  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  There- 
fore, when  some  Senators  say  that,  however 
much  they  favor  strengthened  dvll  rights, 
they  cannot  vote  to  end  a  filibuster  because 
It  would  compromise  a  right  ("and  what  is 
right  Is  right,"  as  one  put  it)  they  are  using 
a  suspect  argumeut.  Apparently  such  Sena- 
tors are  willing  to  compromise  the  right  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  end  a  fiUbuster 
in  order  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  minority 
to  continue  a  filtbiister. 

Everyone  in  Washington  knows  that  there 
Is  a  clear  majority  In  both  hotises  for  the 
pending  clvU  rights  measures,  with  possibly 
one  or  two  limiting  amendments.  There  is, 
therefore,  another  question  which  the  lead- 
ers and  Members  of  Congress  will  have  to 
ponder  long  and  weU. 

Can  the  majority  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives permit  Congress,  supposedly  co- 
equal in  authority  and  responsibility  with 
the  judicial  and  the  executive  branches,  to 
stand  helpless,  luiable  to  play  its  part  in 
dealing  with  a  great  and  grave  national 
problem? 

Can  the  majority  of  Congressmen  permit 
national  policy  on  the  issue  of  racial  justice 
to  be  determined  by  minority  rule? 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  majority  of  Con- 
gressmen will  wish  to  stand  before  the  coun- 
try and.  Indeed,  before  the  exacerbated, 
long  patient,  long  discriminated  against 
American  Negroes,  and  say  that  representa- 
tive goveriunent  cannot  govern. 

I  wonder  if,  in  the  end.  even  the  minority 
in  Congress  will  wish  to  carry  their  views 
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THE  VlSn   OF  CARDINAL  SILVA 

Ifr.  HUMraRET.  Mr.  President,  this 
noon  I WM  hdnored  to  serve  as  host  at  a 
lun^eon  fori  one  of  the  great  social 
leaders  of  Latin  America,  Raul  Cardinal 
Silva  Enrlquek,  archblsbc^  of  Santiago. 
Chile.  I  am  baiq;>y  that  my  eolleagues 
on  the  FOreIg]  i  Relations  Committee  and 
leading  offlcia  s  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  were  able  to  meet  with 
Cardinal  Sllvi  i  and  discuss  some  of  the 
most  import!  nt  problems  confronting 
the  Alliance  f ( ir  Progress  program  today. 

Mr.  Preside  at,  I  ask  unanimous  eon» 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoas  at 
the  concliBrfoT  of  my  remarks  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  describing  the 
leadership  wh  Ich  Cardinal  SUva  is  pro- 


viding in  the 


and  social  ref  irm  In  Chile. 


movement  for  economic 


To  give  my  colleagues  some  idea  of 
the  progressive  role  which  the  church  is 
now  playing  in  many  Latin  American 
countries  in  promoting  the  aims  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OBO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  pastoral  letter  issued  by  the 
Chilean  bishops  in  November  of  1962  ad- 
vocating basic  structural  reforms  in 
Chile.  It  is  a  model  document  for  all 
Latin  American  countries  to  follow  in 
implementing  the  alms  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Bfinnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  Cardinal 
Silva,  who  is  providing  leadership  in 
achieving  the  aims  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  Latin  America. 

If  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  suc- 
ceed and  the  spread  of  communism  be 
halted,  the  traditional  ruling  groups 
must  provide  the  leadership  for  a  peace- 
ful economic  and  social  revolution  in 
Latin  America. 

As  recently  as  a  decade  ago,  it  could 
be  said  that  the  indifference  and  fatalism 
of  the  niling  groups  was  well  expressed 
in  the  remark  of  the  late  19th  century 
Chilean  President,  Barros  Rocco: 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  problems 
facing  society:  Those  which  get  solved  by 
themselves — and  those  which  defy  solution. 

The  example  offered  by  our  guest  of 
honor  today.  Cardinal  Silva,  is  proof  that 
this  is  no  longer  true  of  Latin  American 
coimtries  today.  In  Chile,  he  has  taken 
the  lead  in  implementing  the  social 
philosophy  embodied  in  the  recent  en- 
cyclicals of  Pope  John  XXm,  "Mater 
et  Magistra"  and  "Pacem  in  Terris." 

The  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Chilean 
bishops,  published  in  November  1962,  re- 
flects this  philosophy — calling  for  rapid 
and  drastic  economic  and  social  reforms. 
Under  Cardinal  Silva's  leadership,  the 
church  in  Chile  has  set  an  example  for 
others  by  redistributing  most  of  its  own 
lands  to  local  peasants. 

Cardinal  Silva  has  done  much  to  en- 
courage pioneering  projects  by  voluntary 
associations  in  Chile — such  as  the  Techo 
project — which  I  have  visited.  He  has 
also  supp<»ted  the  work  of  men  at  the 
Bellarmino  Center  like  Father  Roger 
Vekemans  and  Father  Lyons,  who  are 
providing  leadership  in  student  and  in- 
tellectual circles,  and  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  work  of 
voluntary  agencies  in  Chile  and  in  Latin 
America  generally  is  receiving  more  at- 
tention from  Alliance  for  Progress  of- 
ficials. I  am  happy  to  note  a  definite 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Alliance  of- 
ficials in  the  past  year  toward  voluntary 
associations.  Today  there  is  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  role  volimtur  groups 
can  perform,  not  only  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  also  in  foster- 
ing needed  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment and  in  introducing  the  political 
skills  necessary  for  a  functioning  demo- 
cratic government 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  5. 19S2] 
Chuich  Dkicands  Rsroaxs  or  Chilx — Cas- 

OUtAL  LSAOS   MOVXltKNT   TO    EaSX    COMMON 

Mah'sLot 

(By  Bdward  C.  Burks) 

Santiago,  Chox,  October-  31. — Chile's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  trying  to  help 
solve  critical  political  and  economic  problems 
here  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  conunon  man. 

The  move  Is  under  the  leadership  of  55- 
year -old  Raul  Cardinal  SUva  Enrlquez.  arch- 
bishop of  Santiago,  who  calls  for  drastic  so- 
cial reforms. 

The  gist  of  his  message  is  that  Chile  must 
overhaul  her  unbalanced  social  system  and 
make  great  changes  to  ease  the  lot  of  mil- 
lions of  her  underprivileged  or  the  Job  is 
going  to  be  done  In  totalitarian  manner  by 
Communist  methods. 

Chile  is  a  nation  oi  7,800,000  stning  out 
along  the  western  coastline  of  South  Amer- 
ica over  an  area  slightly  larger  than  that  of 
Texas.  It  has  been  one  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere's  most  stable  democracies  but 
has  big  problems  because  of  tortuous  ter- 
rain, vast  desert  regions  and  great  numbers 
of  underfed  people  with  limited  opportu- 
nities. 

COMMUNISTS  ABZ  8TBON0 

Chile  has  a  strong  Communist  Party,  a 
labor  movement  dominated  by  Oommimists 
and  other  leftists  and  a  main  opposition  bloc 
in  Congress  based  on  a  tight  alliance  of  So- 
cialists and  Conununists. 

Added  to  Chile's  problems  are  a  fast-grow- 
ing population,  a  vast  gap  between  a  few 
rich  and  the  masses,  and  chronic  budget  and 
trade  deficits. 

Under  Cardinal  SUva  Enrlquea  the  chxirch 
has  been  becoming  more  and  more  outspoken 
on  the  need  for  reforms. 

Recently  the  church  laid  down  Its  posi-  ■> 
tion  In  a  9,000-word  pastoral  letter  that  was 
read  to  the  congregations  in  every  Cathcdlc 
church  In  Chile. 

No  sector  of  the  Chilean  community  was 
spued  from  criticism  as  the  pastoral  letter 
ranged  over  a  wide  range  of  problems  and  at-  ' 
titudes. 

The  pastoral  letter  started  out  by  stating 
that  It  was  obvious  that  great  niunbers  of 
Chilean  people  not  only  are  living  under  mis- 
erable conditions  that  are  basically  intolera- 
ble but  that  these  conditions  seem  to  be 
perpetuated. 

The  letter  noted  that  In  the  Chilean  coun- 
tryside a  minority  of  proprietors  had  the 
greatest  part  of  the  best  lands  and  that 
the  majority  lived  In  poverty. 

It  also  noted  that  one-third  of  the  Chil- 
ean population  did  not  have  a  decent  home 
where  normal  family  life  and  family  virtues 
could  be  developed  despite  recent  Oovern- 
ment  efforts  In  btilldlng  homes  for  low-ln- 
oome  families. 

The  letter  declared  that  about  one-tenth 
of  the  population  received  half  of  all  the 
national  income.  It  emphasized  that  one 
of  every  three  Chilean  chUdren  stopped 
school  after  the  first  year  and  that  the  sec- 
ond did  not  finish  primary  school. 

Despite  some  gains,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment here  that  there  are  gross  social  in- 
equalities. But  the  meat  of  the  latest  mes- 
sage from  the  church  hierarchy  is  that 
reforms  are  going  entirely  too  slowly  and  that 
too  many  so-called  faithful  Christians  In 
Chile  are  showing  cold  indifference  to  prob- 
lems of  the  msBsea  that  have  now  reached 
the  emergency  stage. 

The  pastoral  letter  deplored  that  the  great 
mass  of  Chileans  really  was  left  outside  the 
supposedly  beneficent  social  laws  and  that 
they  had  no  real  reootirse  with  the  auth- 
orities In  seeking  to  right  injustices. 

The  pastoral  letter  criticized  those  wealthy 
Chileans  who  deposit  their  money  abroad 
or  who  "spend  enormo\u  sums  on  totally 
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useless  things  or  amusements  here"  while 
'  millions  are  In  misery. 

It  hit  out  also  at  llp-servlce  Christians  who 
seemingly  fulfill  their  religious  duties  yet  In 
their  business  and  professional  lives  seem  to 
forget  all  about  their  fellow-ChUean  who  Is 
bowed  by  poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity. 

While  attacking  the  abuses  of  the  liberal 
capitalist  system,  the  pastoral  letter  also  de- 
clared flatly  that  it  was  impossible  to  collab- 
orate with  the  Communift  movement  here. 
The  Communists  are  working  with  various 
democratic  parties  only  with  the  idea  of  us- 
ing them  as  a  stepping  stone  to  totalitarian 
power,  the  letter  said. 

Cardinal  Silva  Enriquec,  named  last  year, 
has  considerable  credentials  for  the  Job  he 
has  undertaken. 

A  native  of  Talca,  In  the  south,  he  holds  a 
law  degree,  was  a  Catholic  editor  for  years 
and  also  founded  and  managed  Chile's  main 
Catholic  relief  organization. 

Translation  or  Pastoral  Lrma  Aodrxssxd 
BT  THB  24  Catholic  Bishops  or  Chile  to 
THZ  Pbopue  or  Thxir  Countet,  Novkmbkr 
1962.  ON  Social  Reform  and  the  Common 
Oooo 

Beloved  chUdren,  the  obligation  to  coop- 
erate effectively  In  the  solution  of  problems 
relating  to  the  common  good  Is  a  preemptory 
duty  of  the  Christian.  It  springs  from  the 
maximum  mandate  of  the  law.  It  Is  the 
practical  expression  of  the  eminently  social 
character  of  Christianity. 

Therefore,  the  church  Insistently  reminds 
us  of  It,  and  the  bishops  of  ChUe  feel,  at 
certain  times  In  the  life  of  oxir  country,  the 
serious  responsibility  to  urge  the  faithful  to 
comply  with  their  social  duty. 

We  believe  that  we  find  ourselves  in  one 
of  those  times  and  that  our  silence  would 
be  a  blameworthy  omission.  We  do  not  want 
to  be  guilty  of  the  biblical  anathema:  "Alas, 
why  did  I  keep  quiet"  (Isalas  6-0). 

We  speak  with  no  other  purpose  than  the 
good  of  qur  Chilean  native  country  and  the 
eternal  happiness  of  its  children. 

I.     INTRODUCnON 

1.  All  the  countries  of  LaUn  America,  we 
«an  say,  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
great  difficulties  which  particularly  affect  the 
economic,  political  and  social  order.  They 
are  an  index  of  dangerous  tension  and  of 
situations  which  are  not  of  the  order  de- 
sired by  God. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  must  give 
thanks  to  Ood,  because  we  can  consider  the 
situation  of  our  coimtry  as  privileged,  de- 
spite Its  serioxis  problems. 

In  fact,  In  talking  to  you  today,  we  do 
not  want  In  any  way  to  ca\ise  discourage- 
ment In  your  souls.  Very  much  to  the  con- 
trary, we  wish  to  encourage  you  to  take  up 
with  energy  and  fortitude  the  role  that  oor- 
resp>onds  to  you  to  improve  our  Institutions 
and  make  those  changes  which  reality  im- 
poses upon  us  and  which  political-social 
sciences  advise. 

We  are  anxious,  btioved  children,  that 
once  again  in  the  history  of  our  continent, 
Chile  should  give  the  example  of  Intelligence 
and  civic  maturity,  motivating  a  clear- 
sighted and  wise  evolution,  bearer  of  politi- 
cal stabUity  and  economic  prosperity,  and 
that  our  country  should  offer  a  Christian 
solution  of  the  inroblems  which  aflUot  us. 
to  the  International  aggregate  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

^  2.  In  the  difficult  crossroads  through 
which  we  are  passing,  there  are  powerful 
entities  which  propose  sol\rtlons.  but  there 
are  other  groups  which  do  not  beUeve  In 
their  posslbUlty  and  would  m^«"twln  the 
present  state  of  things. 

In  view  of  reality,  which  It  Is  not  possible 
to  conceal,  and  in  view  of  the  repeated 
events  which  reveal  the  general  bad  situa- 
tion, we  must  point  out  clearly  to  our  chil- 


dren that  we  Christians  must  energetically 
activate  and  propose  the  solutions,  or  they 
will  be  Imposed  upon  us  against  ova  will.  In 
ways  that  will  damage  our  most  cherished 
Interests. 

For  these  reasons,  because  the  ho\ur  In 
which  we  are  living  Is  the  hour  for  action 
and  because  it  is  the  time  In  which  a  new 
country  is  being  created,  we  want  the  voice 
of  the  church  to  reach  you. 

3.  We  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
intervene,  indicating  the  moral,  natural,  and 
religious  fundamentals  which  must  guide 
you.   In  these  difficult  circumstances. 

The  highest  pontlfic  have  on  many  oc- 
casions Invoked  this  right  for  the  church, 
which  does  not  seek  to  give  technical  solu- 
tions In  the  activities  of  the  social  order, 
but  rather  seeks  to  set  forth  the  moral  rules 
on  which  the  church  is  founded  and  to  estab- 
lish "whether  the  bases  of  a  certain  social 
order  are  in  accord  with  the  immutable 
order  which  God,  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
has  manifested  by  means  of  natural  law  .'\nd 
by  revelation." 

4.  Furthermore,  It  Is  evident  "that  the 
form  which  Is  given  to  society,  whether  it 
conforms  to  divine  laws  or  not,  depends 
upon,  and  In  turn  encourages,  the  good  ;.nd 
the  evil  in  the  sovils  of  man." 

There  are  social  orders  which  favor 
Christianity  and  there  are  others  which 
greatly  obstruct  It. 

We  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  noble 
Christian  principles  of  love  of  God  and 
country  and  of  respect  for  the  eternal  values 
of  the  Individual,  must  guide  tis  In  this 
difficult  undertaking  to  choose  those  jolu- 
tlons  which  are  In  accord  with  oxir  historic 
tradition  and  which  would  nutke  It  possible 
for  us  to  safecruard  the  spiritual  Inheritance 
received  from  our  elders  and  zealo\isly 
guarded  by  the  Chilean  people  throughout 
their  glorious  history. 

5.  We  wish,  now,  to  address  all  men  of 
good  will  in  oiu-  land,  since  political  passions 
have  not  yet  flamed  with  all  their  violence, 
and  our  voice,  without  being  distorted  by 
uncontrc^able  Interests,  can  be  heard  with 
serenity,  finding  the  way  of  Intelligence  and 
of  the  heart  and  moving  everybody  to  fruit- 
ful and  redeeming  action. 

The  conviction  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Chileans  are  encountering  difllcultles  to 
see  what  is  gomg  on  around  them,  also  obu- 
gates  us  to  speak. 

In  a  coxmtry  seriously  aflllcted  by  anxiety 
and  misery,  there  are  those  who  can  pass  by 
pain  without  seeing  It,  unless  fear  opens 
their  e3res.  And  fear  Itself  can  obstruct 
the  Christian's  view  of  reality. 

It  Is  not  possible  that  egoism  and  created 
Interested  should  obscure  the  truth  and  fm- 
vent  us  from  seeing  the  misery  which  sur- 
rounds us  and  Is  perpetuated  among  us. 

H.   OUR   PRESENT   SmTATION 

1.  Facts 

6.  It  Is  necessary  to  remember  some  facts, 
and  translating  the  flgiu-es  Into  a  more 
human  language,  let  them  apeak  and  show 
the  road  that  must  peremptorily  lead  to 
action.  More  than  Insisting  on  each  datum 
considered  separately,  it  is  of  interest  to 
make  known  the  serious  state  of  things 
which  is  obvious  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

(a)  It  is  very  easy  for  the  population  con- 
centrated In  cities  to  Ignore,  or  pretend  to 
Ignore,  vrtiat  Is  happening  In  the  niral  dis- 
tricts. But  a  considerable  part  of  oiir  pec^le 
live  there  oppressed  by  misery  and  under 
undignified  conditions.  Marxism  Is  criti- 
cised, and  Justly  so.  for  not  recognizing  the 
right  of  every  human  being  to  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production,  but  In  the  ChUean 
rural  areas  a  minority  of  owners  possess  the 
greater  part  of  the  best  agrlculttu^  lands. 
Can  we  attack  with  vehemence  on  the  basis 
of  principle  and  be  tolerable  In  practice,  when 
our  brothers  are  suffering? 


(b)  No  better  is  the  situation  of  a  great 
number  of  families  which,  lacking  an  ade- 
quate house,  congregate  In  the  poor  sections 
of  our  cities.  Despite  the  great  and  praise- 
worthy efforts  recently  made  to  build  low- 
cost  houses,  the  housing  deflclt  of  ChUe. 
according  to  estimates  by  technical  organiza- 
tions, is  approximately  400.000  dwellings. 
Almost  one-third  of  our  population  does  not 
have  a  dwelling  where  they  can  develop  fam- 
ily virtues  In  a  normal  way.  which  are  the 
Irreplaceable  basis  of  social  virtues. 

(c)  Nor  can  anybody  forget  that  each  year 
a  great  number  of  Chileans  want  to  become 
a  part  of  the  national  work  of  production 
of  goods,  without  being  able  to  do  so.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  our  brothers  each  year  find 
the  door  closed  to  becoming  Integrated  ac- 
tively in  this  cotmtry.  which  Is  theirs.  We 
can  see  them,  If  we  have  the  courage  to  do 
BO,  in  their  poor  neighborhoods  surrounded 
by  kilometers  and  kilometers  of  misery.  It 
is  Impossible  to  demand  all  of  these  unem- 
ployed people  to  defend  and  promote  a  so- 
ciety which  has,  In  fact,  forgotten  them. 

(d)  Serious  statistical  studies,  based  on 
official  sources,  tell  us  In  addition  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  Chilean  population  received 
almost  one-half  of  the  national  Income, 
whUe  the  remaining  nine-tenths  mxist  sub- 
sist on  the  other  half.  This  means  that  a 
great  part  of  the  working  people  do  not 
receive  wages  In  accordance  with  the  norms 
of  social  Justice.  In  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion, maintained  for  a  long  time,  the  humble 
ChUean  is  living  In  quiet  but  growing  bitter- 
ness and  disillusionment. 

(e)  A  consequenoe  of  the  aforegoing  Is  that 
one  out  of  ewy  three  ChUean  children  aban- 
dons school  after  the  first  year  and  another 
one  leaves  before  completing  primary  studies. 
This  misery  which  Is  not  seen,  which  Is  not  so 
easUy  evident.  Is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most 
cruel,  because  a  great  part  of  the  Chilean 
population  is  left  practically  without  educa- 
tion, without  the  protection  and  security 
which  It  means.  These  our  brothers,  left  to 
solve  their  problems  by  simple  Intuition, 
left  to  the  dictates  of  eommonsense  which 
reality  contradicts,  to  an  Innocent  confidence 
which  rapidly  vanishes  before  a  hostUe  world, 
must  face  a  legal  order  which  they  do  not 
understand,  and  the  Justice  of  which  is  not 
so  attainable  to  them  as  It  is  for  other  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

(f)  This  bad  distribution  of  the  wealth  of 
Chile  is  repaid  with  undernourishment  of  the 
people.  Statistics  show  that  the  laborer  con- 
s\imed  between  1957  and  1959  half  of  the 
meat  that  he  consumed  between  1946  and 
1947.  The  consumption  of  proteins  and  vege- 
tables Is  much  below  that  which  Is  sufficient 
and  also  tends  to  decrease. 

Perhaps  hunger  ts  not  of  great  prcportianM. 
But  what  true  Christian  can  take  It  upon 
himself  to  calculate  when  it  will  be  sufficient- 
ly serious  to  arouse  the  Imperative  duty  to 
help?  At  any  rate,  there  Is  undernourish- 
ment which  affects  a  great  number  of  poople. 
And  what  is  worse,  this  sitxiatlon  ts  main- 
tained substantially  \inchanged,  while  man, 
which  Is  the  principal  factor  of  production, 
each  day  eats  less  than  is  adequate. 

On  pointing  out  In  a  few  lines  this 
angiilshing  and  anti-Christian  reality,  we  do 
not  Intend  to  accuse  anybody.  God  Judges. 
We  know  that  much  has  been  attempted  In 
aU  sectors  and  we  recognize  what  that  Is 
worth;  but  there  is  something  which  cannot 
be  ignored  or  silenced:  what  has  been  done 
Is  not  enough.  This  situation  is  not  momen- 
tary; it  is  being  prolonged  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Chilean  i>eople  to  hope. 

7.  We  must  also  admit  that  a  great  part 
of  ova  people  are  unable  to  preeent  their 
problems  to  the  public  authorities  and  obtain 
solutions  from  them.  The  organisations 
which  In  the  last  instance  ought  to  serve  the 
common  citizen  appear  to  be  so  distant  from 
him  that,  frequently,  the  negotiations  before 
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It  Is  a  response  constantly  lived  and 
preached  by  the  Christian  community:  it  is 
the  activity  of  the  good  Samaritan  and  it 
will  be  taken  Into  account  to  be  rendered  at 
the  final  judgment. 

One  cannot  be  a  Christian  and  remain  in- 
different to  the  needs  of  his  fellow  men. 
The  proof  of  the  true  Christian  lies  In  the 
love  for  his  fellow  men  "which  does  not  stop 
at  affectation  or  lip  service  but  is  embodied 
in  words  and  labor":  give  food,  alms,  educate 
the  illiterate,  visit  and  help  the  sick,  give 
shelter  to  those  who  do  not  have  it.  and 
so  forth. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  this  attitude 
will  never  disappear,  because  unpredictable 
and  Irremediable  needs  will  always  exist,  even 
in  the  most  just  and  perfect  societies. 

"Even  supposing  that  each  and  every  man 
could  obtain  all  that  to  which  he  has  right, 
there  will  always  remain  a  vast  field  for 
charity." 

The  love  of  fellow  beings,  embodied  in 
dedication  to  social  progress  or  to  economic 
or  political  development,  does  not  excuse  the 
Christian  from  his  responsibility  regarding 
this  duty  to  aid,  which  is  certain  to  present 
Itself  temporarily  or  permanently. 

2.  Social  economic  aspect 

(a)   Better  Distribution  of  National  Income 

12.  But  the  duty  to  assist  has  its  limits, 
which  are  the  llmltaUons  of  the  person 
himself  or  the  institution  which  renders 
the  assistance.  And  since  what  matters  on 
rendering  assistance  is  now  only  being  con- 
sclentlo\isly  certain  of  having  exhausted 
what  one  has  and  what  one  is  in  said  as- 
sistance, but  also  that  the  needs  of  fellow 
beings  have  been  really  satisfied,  the  Chris- 
tian cannot  stop  the  assistance. 

"Charity  will  certainly  carry  some  remedy 
to  social  injustices;  but  that  Is  not  enough. 
Above  all  it  Is  necessary  that  the  virtue  of 
justice  should  fiourlsh,  dominate  and  be 
appUed." 

The  love  of  fellow  beings  also  requires, 
therefore,  the  overcoming  of  those  super- 
personal  realities  which  have  placed  and  will 
continue  to  put  our  fellow  beings  In  a  situa- 
tion of  urgent  need.  These  are,  for  example, 
opportunities  for  employment,  training  in 
production,  payment  of  a  proportionate 
salary  and  the  social  claims  and  demand. 

13.  To  be  a  true  Christian,  one  must  take 
up  a  position  regarding  these  reforms,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  social  structures 
that  will  permit  thoee  in  the  lower  income 
levels  to  gain  greater  participation  in  the 
friilts  of  the  productive  process.  "The  eco- 
nomic wealth  of  a  people  does  not  consist 
solely  of  the  total  abundance  of  goods,  but 
also,  and  what  is  more,  in  real  and  efficient 
distribution  according  to  justice." 

To  do  this  the  Christian  must  favor  the 
institutions  of  social  claim  and,  if  it  cor- 
responds to  him,  take  part  in  them.  He 
will  also  have  to  support  institutional 
changes,  such  as  true  agrarian  reform,  re- 
form of  corpora tions,  taxation  reform,  ad- 
ministrative or  governmental  and  other 
similar  reforms. 

"We  wish  particularly  for  the  Christian  to 
assume  his  social  responsibility  by  public 
action,"  because  the  true  Catholic  "must  bear 
in  mind  above  all  things,  and  on  any  oc- 
casion, that  he  must  act  as  such,  approach- 
ing public  callings  and  carrying  them  out 
with  the  firm  and  constant  purpose  of  pro- 
moting, according  to  their  possibilities,  the 
social  and  economic  good  of  the  homeland, 
particularly  of  the  people." 

One  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  Christian  and 
yet  evade  the  efforts  to  reform  social  struc- 
tures according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
chiuxh:  "such  doctrine  is  clear  in  all  aspects; 
it  is  obligatory;  nobody  can  desist  from  it 
without  danger  to  the  faith  and  moral  order." 

(b)  Economic  Development 

14.  But  neither  can  action  of  the  Christian 
be  confined  exclusively  to  matters  of  redistri- 


bution. A  more  advantageoxis  distribution 
of  opportimlties,  production,  abilities,  and 
responsibilities  can  have  great  Infiuence  on 
increase  in  total  production  and,  therefore, 
in  satisfying  the  aggregate  needs.  For  this 
reason,  the  disciple  of  Christ,  inspired  by 
love  for  fellow  beings,  miut  concern  himself 
directly  with  the  very  increase  In  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  and  services  which  the  economy 
of  the  covmtry  places,  year  by  year,  at  the 
disposition  of  the  national  economy.  In 
other  words,  love  your  neighbor  implies  a 
serious  responsibility  regarding  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  conditions  of  economic  development 
are  very  precise,  and  we  must  all  take  the 
definite  position  of  favoring  those  personal 
activities,  social  institutions  and  political 
measures  which  are  necessary  for  economic 
development  of  Chile. 

It  is  not  pertinent  here  to  list  them  all; 
we  only  want  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
them,  because  perhaps  they  are  not  yet  being 
given  the  importance  they  have. 

15.  Above  all,  we  address  the  Christian,  as 
a  participant  in  production,  and  we  remind 
him  of  his  serious  duty  to  Increase  his  pro- 
ductive ability  and  knowledge.  The  contri- 
bution of  the  labor  factor  in  the  results  of 
the  economic  process  depends  basically  on 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  worker 
whether  laborer,  white  collar  employee,  tech- 
nician, professional  or  employer. 

And  as  this  training  is  the  result  of  con- 
scientious and  organized  effort,  we  empha- 
size that  not  only  the  persons  directly  in- 
volved have  the  duty  to  promote  it.  but  also 
those  responsible  for  the  social  mechanisms 
destined  to  achieve  it.  Thus  there  will  be 
obtained,  in  the  long  run,  greater  abundance 
of  goods  and  services  at  the  dlsfXMltlon  of  the 
community. 

16.  We  also  call  for  the  attention  of  the 
possessor  of  production  means,  because  the 
use  made  of  them  directly  concerns  the  con- 
dition of  society  as  a  whole.  A  greater  or 
lesser  benefit  for  our  fellow  men  will  depend 
on  such  use. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  social  doctrine  of  the 
church  to  use  means  of  production  without 
taking  their  contribution  to  the  conunon 
good  as  the  giiiding  principle.  "The  solidar- 
ity of  men  among  themselves  requires,  not 
only  in  the  name  of  brotherhood  but  also  in 
the  name  of  reciprocal  advantage,  that  all 
possibilities  be  utilized  to  conserve  existing 
employments  and  to  create  new  ones.  For 
this  pxirpose,  those  who  can  invest  capital 
ought  to  ask  themselves,  considering  the 
conunon  good,  whether  their  consciences  per- 
mit them  to  make  such  investments  •  •  * 
and  withdraw  with  vain  prudence." 

For  that  reason,  in  the  present  emergency 
it  would  be  anti-Christian  to  maintain  that 
wealth  in  an  unproductive  state  be  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  countries.  And  it  would  be 
equally  anti-Christian  to  apply  it  to  the 
production  of  articles  or  services  which  sat- 
isfy fictitious  needs  of  small  sectors  of  the 
population  while  the  basic  needs  of  our  na- 
tional  commvmity   remain   unsatisfied. 

17.  We  urge  our  children  in  general,  each 
one  in  hia  definite  situation,  to  take  part, 
with  dedication  and  efficiency,  in  the  multiple 
facets  of  the  productive  effort  of  the  country, 
without  expecting  dUproportionate  returns 
for  mediocre  efforts. 

We  speak  to  all  patriotic  men;  we  speak  to 
thoee  who  look  upon  the  present  situation 
with  bitterness;  to  those  who.  encoiuraged  by 
the  examples  of  the  great  men  who  gave  us 
our  country,  feel  capable  of  any  sacrifice  for 
the  cause  of  Chile.  Let  us  build  the  great- 
ness and  freedom  of  our  land  with  the  gen- 
eral contribution  of  all  its  children. 

This  is  not  a  task  unworthy  of  the  Chris- 
tian, but  a  necessary  implication  of  love  for 
our  needy  brethren.  It  is  not  a  shameful 
concentration  on  material  things,  but  a 
reply  to  the  under-developed  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.    We  do  not  hesitate 
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to  speak  of  a  true  "spirituality  of  economic 
development." 

3.  PoUtical  aspect 

18.  Just  aa  the  church  has  its  purposes 
directed  toward  the  field  of  aoeial  and  eco- 
nomic structures.  It  should  also  have  them 
directed    toward   civic   obligations. 

In  fact,  "all  Christians  have  the  serious 
duty  to  vote,  and  therefore,  take  action  In 
politics:  a  more  or  less  Intensive  action,  ac- 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  their  vocation 
and  duties." 

"We  all  know  that  there  are  no  definite 
boundarlee  between  the  different  fields  of 
action,  and  the  economic  problems,  when 
they  reach  a  certain  degree,  become  social 
problems,  and  that  economic  and  social 
problems  become  political  problems  when 
they  reach  a  certain  degree  of  generality  and 
complexity.'* 

In  otir  cotmtrles  which  are  In  process  of 
development,  political  function  has.  If  fit- 
ting, even  greater  Importance  that  it  has  in 
other  nations  In  setting  up  structures  which 
may  or  may  not  be  in  accord  with  the  Chris- 
tian concept  of  man  and  his  destiny. 

That  is  the  way  the  church  understands 
the  duty  it  feels  to  guide  Chilean  Catholics 
in  this  decisive  political  moment,  without 
going  beyond  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction 
and  without  taking  away  their  full  respon- 
sibility In  the  decisions  they  must  make. 

(a)  Communism 

19.  In  the  extremely  serious  sittiation 
through  which  oxir  coimtry  is  passing,  and 
we  could  say  the  entire  world,  many  citizens 
are  requested  to  give  their  support  to  In- 
ternational communism,  which  promises  to 
solve  definitely  the  problems  of  present 
society. 

We  cannot  let  this  opportxmity  rass  with- 
out giving  a  clear  guide  in  this  respect.  We 
do  not  make  it  with  a  negative  or  controver- 
sial viewpoint,  but  because  we  are  deeply 
convinced  that  this  system  does  not  offer 
the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  we  wish  to 
exterminate. 

(aa)  Errors  of  Marxist  materialism 

20.  Communism  diametrically  opposes 
Christianity.  "It  maintains  that  only  one 
reality  exists:  matter  which  by  blind  evolu- 
tion becomes  plant,  animal,  man.  In  this 
doctrine  there  Is  no  place  whatever  for  the 
idea  of  Ood.  No  difference  exists  between 
the  spirit  and  matter,  nor  between  the  body 
and  the  soul;  no  life  after  death  exists,  nor 
is  there  any  hope  of  a  future  life.  The  proc- 
ess of  social  evolution,  according  to  the  Com- 
munists, can  be  accelerated  by  man.  For 
this  p\upoee,  they  sow  hate,  agitate  the  dif- 
ferences between  social  classes  and  try  to 
make  the  class  struggle  violent  and  destruc- 
tive of  all  cxurent  order.  All  institutions, 
parties,  or  persons  which  oppose  this  crusade 
of  destruction,  which  according  to  them  is 
necessary  to  accelerate  the  achievement  of 
the  new  order,  must  be  annihilated  with- 
out any  distinction  as  enemies  of  htiman 
beings." 

From  these  premises  the  concept  that 
communliftn  has  of  religions  is  clearly  de- 
duced: it  is  a  purely  human,  bourgeois, 
and  retarded  institution,  opiate  of  the  people. 
which  must  be  persecuted  and  annihilated 
for  opposing  its  plans. 

"In  addition,  commxinism  deprives  man  of 
his  freedom,  suppresses  all  dignity  and  moral 
restraint  in  the  human  being;  denies  the 
individual  all  natural  rights  proper  to  the 
human  person  and  attributes  them  to  the 
state. 

"Individxials  do  not  have  any  right  to  own- 
ership of  natural  property  nor  of  production 
means;  all  kinds  of  private  property,  ac- 
cording to  the  Communist,  must  be  radically 
destroyed,  as  it  is  considered  as  the  main 
cause  of  economic  slavery. 

"For  the  Communist  the  family  has  no 
reason  for  existing;  it  Is  a  bourgeoisie  crea- 


tion on  which  present  society  Is  based,  which 
must  be  weakened  and  destroyed.  OoDunu- 
nism  destroys  all  ties  which  bind  woman  to 
her  family  and  her  home;  It  denies  parent* 
the  right  to  educate  their  children;  and  puts 
"the  care  of  home  and  children  in  the  hands 
of  the  state;  woman  is  flung  into  public  life 
and  work,  regardless  of  how  heavy,  the  same 
as  men. 

"In  addition,  It  should  be  warned  that 
commtinism  recognizes  for  the  state  the  un- 
limited and  arbitrary  power  to  obligate  the 
individual  to  work  collectively,  without  re- 
gard for  his  particular  welfare,  even  against 
his  will  and  with  violence." 

Since  communism  has  no  moral  rules  su- 
perior to  man,  nor  any  power  above  the  power 
of  the  organized  state  and  represented  by 
the  party,  all  means  to  achieve  its  purpose 
are  lawful.  The  destruction  of  the  idea  of 
Ood,  of  country  and  of  the  most  sacred  ties, 
such  as  those  which  imlte  parents  and  chil- 
dren, anything  is  permitted  in  order  to  at- 
tain its  objectives. 

Under  the  Communist  regime,  workers 
have  no  more  rights  than  those  which  the 
state  wants  to  grant  them;  there  is  no  right 
to  impartial  information,  nor  to  legitimate 
strike  nor  to  free  unionization  of  laborers. 

The  state,  represented  by  the  party  which 
is  only  a  minority  and  by  the  state  Commu- 
nist organization,  U  the  new  god.  the  de- 
manding idol  to  which  everything  must  be 
sacrificed. 

The  deification  of  the  state  entails  deifica- 
tion of  thoee  who  retain  power,  to  whom  an 
actual  and  repugnant  worship  is  rendered. 

(ab)  Causes  of  the  communistic  advance 

21.  Why  has  such  a  system  spread  so 
rapidly  through  the  world? 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  its 
successes: 

(a)  In  democratic  countries  communism 
bides  Its  true  face:  It  does  not  present  itself 
Immediately  with  all  its  demands.  It  does 
not  clearly  make  known  its  opposition  to 
God  and  His  church,  nor  to  the  country,  nor 
to  human  freedom,  nor  to  the  right  of 
property,  nor  to  the  family,  nor  to  the  au- 
thority of  parents.  It  merely  proclaims 
itself  as  the  u  redeemer  of  the  wage  earners, 
which  a  great  part  of  people  believe. 

(b)  Real  abuses  caused  by  liberal  econ- 
(xny.  TTie  "miserable  religious  and  moral 
abandonment  and  the  great  material  misery 
to  which  large  masses  of  the  working  popu- 
lation have  been  reduced,"  the  practice  of 
atheistic  liberalism  without  good  disposition 
toward  the  school,  the  factory,  and  all 
society  has  been  the  reason  why  a  great 
number  of  people  accept  communism  with- 
out question. 

(c)  We  do  not  want  to  omit  making  it 
known  that  the  weakness  and  Ineffective- 
ness of  the  democratic  governments,  the 
lack  of  decided  action  to  solve  the  serious 
problems  of  the  present  and  the  \indue 
prolongation  of  an  unjust  and  intolerable 
situation,  have  caused  a  great  part  of  oiir 
people,  even  against  their  will,  to  seek  the 
solution  to  their  said  situation  in  the  Com- 
munist doctrine. 

(d)  Really  diabolic  propaganda,  perhi^ 
such  as  the  world  has  never  known;  propa- 
ganda directed  fnxn  one  single  center  and 
cleverly  adapted  to  the  conditions  peetiliar 
to  each  people;  propaganda  which  has  great 
economic  meanjs  available,  numerous  organl- 
■ations,  international  congresses,  innumer- 
able excellently  prepared  forces;  propaganda 
which  is  disseminated  through  the  press,  by 
loose  leaflets,  in  the  dnema  and  In  the 
theater,  by  radio,  in  schools,  and  even  in 
universities  and  which  penetrates,  little  by 
little,  into  all  social  medl\uns.  even  the  most 
sound,  without  their  becoming  aware  of  the 
poison  which  is  daily  intoxicating  their 
minds  and  hearts. 

(e)  The  lack  of  uxilty  and  the  Internal 
struggles  between  those  who  do  not  share 


eommunlstle  Ideas,  but  who  by  making  their 
own  ideas  prevail,  or  who  want  to  obtain 
or  maintain  privileged  political  or  economic 
situations,  land  Uiemselves  to  the  cunning 
ot  the  ICantlats  and  favor  their  rise  to  power. 
Communism  has  never  asaertad  itself  by 
conviction,  by  the  worthiness  of  iU  doc- 
trine; it  has  always  taken  advantage  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  states  and  parties  called 
democratic,  and  has  dlmhed  into  power  to 
become  afterward  the  implacable  master  of 
all  those  who  do  not  tlilnk  as  it  does,  com- 
mencing with  those  very  people  who  have 
made  their  rise  poasible.  From  the  triumph 
of  communism  in  Chile,  the  church  and  all 
its  children  can  expect  nothing  but  perse- 
cution, tears  and  blood. 

(f)  As  in  all  errors,  commtinism  contains  a 
part  of  the  truth.  It  wants  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  suppress 
real  abuses  and  obtain  more  just  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  It  ia  also  true  that  it  has 
helped  not  a  little  to  shake  up  mankind  and 
the  institutions  of  his  long  and  secular  in- 
ertia, and  that  it  has  undeniably  attained 
material  and  scientific  successes.  The  mirage 
of  success  attracts  not  a  few  unwary,  so 
that  they  have  come  to  aflirm  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  correcting  the  errors  of 
present  society  except  by  the  Communist 
system.  Against  such  afllrmatlon  the  voice 
of  Pope  PUIS  xn  has  been  heard,  which  says: 
"We  equally  reject  the  opinion  that  the 
Christian  must  today  see  communism  as  a 
phenomenon  or  a  stage  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory, as  a  necessary  evolutionary  moment 
of  history,  and  consequently,  accept  it  as 
decreed  by  divine  providence." 
(ac)  Collaboration  with  oommimlsm  is  not 
possible 

22.  What  collaboration,  what  possibilities 
of  union  are  fitting,  then,  with  a  system  or 
political  party  which  has  as  a  baaic  purpoae 
the  destruction  of  all  the  ideas  and  institu- 
tions which  oppose  it? 

In  1956.  Pope  Plus  Zn  said:  "With  pro- 
f  ouzul  bitterness  we  must  in  this  reelect  re- 
gret the  aid  rendered  by  some  Catholics  to 
the  tactics  of  conununiam  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  result  they  thonaelves  did  not  want. 
What  purpose  would  there  be,  furthermcnw. 
in  reasoning  without  a  common  langiiage, 
or  how  wiU  it  be  poesible  to  find  it  if  the 
roads  are  different:  That  is.  if  one  of  the 
parties  otistlnately  rejecU  and  denies  the 
absolute  common  values,  thereby  making  all 
coexistence  unattainable  In  truth?" 

as.  The  desire  to  take  advantage  at  com- 
munism to  attain  power  with  the  intention 
of  Ignoring  its  doctrines  and  opposing  its 
action,  once  power  has  been  obtained,  con- 
stitutes Immorality  which  cannot  be  justified 
and  presuppoees  a  lack  of  talent  and  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  Communists,  but 
which  they  certainly  do  not  lack. 

There  is  double  self-deceit  in  this  attitude: 
one  deceit  is  in  those  who  seek  to  make  vic- 
tims of  the  Communists  and  the  other  is 
that  the  Communists  actually  deceive  their 
xmwary  collaborators.  As  history  has  dem- 
onstrated in  many  and  painful  cases,  those 
who  benefit  from  this  situation  are  the  ex- 
tremely clever  and  very  well  organised  Com- 
munist hosts. 

It  ought  not  to  cause  surprise  then,  that 
the  church  declares  that  those  who  betray 
the  sacred  rights  of  Ood,  of  fatherland  and 
of  man,  collaborating  in  an  action  aimed 
dlrecUy  against  these  great  valuea.  funda- 
mentals and  basis  of  all  Christian  dvUlaa- 
tlon,  are  not  in  communion  with  the  etaurch. 

Those  who  do  it,  we  say  with  pain,  have 
departed  from  the  paternal  house. 

24.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  loyal  and 
necessary  collaboration  that  ot>w>ll^?T  can 
have  with  any  category  of  panona  "in  en- 
deavors toward  objectlvaB  which  are  good 
by  their  nature  or  at  laaat  can  be  reduced 
to  good."  Of  course,  it  U  dear  in  this  deU- 
cate  matter,  more  than  In  any  oiher.  that 
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any  abuae  of  force  or  poaltlon;  to  any  in- 
coherence  between  doctrine  and  practice,  be- 
tween promlae  and  deeds,  and  Lb  particularly 
severe  and  demanding  with  Catholics,  who 
declare  thiemaelvea  to  be  the  bearers  of  a 
meaaage  of  Justice  and  charity." 

28.  Tlie  Catholic  must  guard  against  group 
egoism.  The  Judgment  of  God  has  wUled 
that  we  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  a 
world  in  which  the  most  serious  human  prob- 
lems and  even  of  each  country,  can  be  solved 
only  with  the  sincere  collaboration  of  every- 
body, despite  ideological  or  even  religious 
differences.  The  Christian  ought  to  con- 
sider, therefore,  that  the  common  good  is 
not  practicing  that  which  he  would  do  If 
he  were  alone  and  if  he  dominated  every- 
thing; It  is  the  result  of  the  contribution  of 
everybody  to  the  Chilean  commimlty,  with 
Its  differences,  its  imperfections,  and  even 
Ito  mistakes,  as  Pope  Plus  xn  taught  in  re- 
gard to  the  international  community. 

(d)  Public  Authorities 

29.  The  task  of  negotiation  of  the  common 
good  which  is  incumbent  upon  the  state  is, 
under  present  clrcxmutances,  of  extraordinary 
complication  and  difficulty.  It  is  essential, 
then,  to  bestow  upon  it  all  the  powers  neces- 
sary to  perform  this  task.  With  reason  Pope 
Pius  XII  affirms:  "We  ourselves,  speaking  of 
democracy,  have  noted  that  in  a  democratic 
state,  no  leas  than  any  other,  authority  ought 
to  be  true  and  effective." 

Furthermore,  since  in  the  struggle  caused 
by  opposing  economic  interests,  the  parties 
do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  the 
limits  of  their  rights,  and  generally  the 
weakest  find  themselves  exposed  to  suffer  un- 
just situations  which  become  intolerable  and 
dispose  them  to  all  kinds  of  rebelliousness, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  state  to  reestab- 
lish the  balance  by  applying  Justice  in  order 
that  the  poor  may  not  be  wronged.  "In  the 
protection  of  private  rights,  governments 
ought  to  concern  themselves  with  all  the 
weak  and  needy.  The  rich  class,"  Leo  xm 
observes,  "forms  a  wall  around  Itself  with 
its  wealth  and  has  less  need  for  public  pro- 
tection. The  needy  mass,  on  the  contrary, 
without  the  reserves  to  protect  themselves, 
depends  above  all  on  the  protection  of  the 
state.  If  the  state  forgets  this  responsibility, 
the  numerous  class  of  the  poor  will  naturally 
seek  aid  in  those  parties  or  institutions  which 
blandish  force  as  their  motto  and  preach 
violence  as  a  principle  of  action." 

(e)   American  Solidarity 

30.  We  want  to  make  known  to  all  our 
children  that  the  sad  situation  through 
which  our  continent  is  passing  will  not  be 
really  settled  unless  we  make  the  dream  of 
the  fathers  of  the  country,  the  liberators  of 
America,  come  true. 

The  greatness  of  our  lands  will  not  be 
built,  nor  will  peace  be  implanted  in  them, 
\inless  the  lHt>ther  countries  of  America,  for- 
getting old  quarrels  and  setting  petty  Inter- 
ests aside,  achieve  continental  union  and 
recognize  the  common,  spiritual,  and  world- 
ly objectives  of  our  great  community  of 
nations. 

We  repeat  here  the  words  of  the  great 
Pope  Plus  xn,  who,  with  prophetic  foresight, 
said  to  the  peoples  of  Europe:  "It  is  impera- 
tive that  continental  union  be  achieved 
among  our  pe<^le.  The  time  appears  to  be 
ripe  for  the  idea  to  become  reality.  For  that 
reason  we  exhort  to  action.  Christian  poli- 
ticians eOmve  all,  those  to  whom  it  will  suf- 
fice to  recall  that  any  kind  of  pacific  union 
among  the  peoples  was  always  the  earnest 
desire  of  Christianity.  To  those  who  would 
ask  an  advance  guarantee  of  absolute  suc- 
cess, we  must  reply  that,  "Yes.  an  element  of 
risk  is  Involved,  but  a  reasonable  risk,  a  nec- 
essary risk.' 

"It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  proceed 
with  caution;  to  advance  with  sure  step;  but 
why  diatmst  precisely  now  the  high  degree 
of  efficiency  achieved  by  science  In  the  eco- 


nomic field,  which  overoomea  obataoles  and 
prepares  the  remedies?" 

Ood  will  that  all  the  brother  countries  of 
our  American  Continent  resolve  to  base  their 
greatness  on  the  true  and  paclfle  union  of 
efforts  and  works,  under  the  protective  shield 
of  the  doctrine  ot  Christ. 

4.  Interior  change 

31.  "As  In  all  the  more  tempestuous  pe- 
riods of  the  church's  history,  today,  also,  the 
fundamental  remedy,  the  basis  of  all  other 
remedies,  is  a  sincere  renovation  of  private 
and  public  life  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  of  all  those  who  glory  In  belong- 
ing to  the  fold  of  Christ,  in  order  that  they 
may  really  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  which  pre- 
serves human  society  fr<»n  total  moral  cor- 
ruption." 

For  this  piupose.  our  clergymen,  apart 
from  the  action  which  they  ordinarily  carry 
out  in  pastoral  matters,  have  studied  and 
will  endeavor  to  put  an  extraordinary  pas- 
toral plan  into  action. 

From  the  heart  we  invite  all  our  children 
to  collaborate  with  us  and  to  help  us  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  whose  only  purpose  is  that 
our  society  be  Christian  In  truth  and  not  only 
In  name. 

(a)   Generosity  and  Charity 

32.  And  here  we  want  to  Insist  upon  two 
teachings  of  the  Lord:  The  giving  up  of 
worldly  goods  and  the  concept  of  charity. 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  were  the 
first  words  pronounced  by  the  Divine  Master 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mountain. 

And  as  a  distinction  to  his  children.  He 
gave  them  the  virtue  of  charity:  "In  this  it 
will  be  known  that  you  are  my  disciples:  in 
that  you  love  one  another." 

"The  rich  should  not  put  their  happiness 
in  the  wealth  of  the  land,  nor  dedicate  their 
best  efforts  to  obtain  it.  but  considering 
themselves  as  simple  administrators  of  the 
wealth,  of  which  they  will  have  to  render 
strict  account  to  the  Supreme  Owner,  must 
use  it  as  the  precious  means  that  God  gives 
them  to  practice  virtue,"  having  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  bringing  about  the  happiness 
of  their  brothers,  organizing  enterprises 
which  provide  abundant  and  well-paid  work 
and  distributing  siui)lus  goods  to  the  poor 
according  to  the  concept  of  the  Gospel. 

33.  Of  all  the  virtues  that  are  taught  by 
Christianity,  which  has  transformed  hu- 
manity, the  main  one  is  charity,  that  charity 
which,  as  the  Apostle  said,  is  patient  and 
kind,  which  avoids  all  vanity  and  all  kinds 
of  vllllflcation  and  protectionism  regarding 
fellow  men. 

This  virtue,  beloved  children,  is  the  most 
important  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  the 
present  hour. 

We  must  confess  with  pain  that  the  spirit 
of  charity  has  cooled  in  many  Christians  and 
there  has  arisen  in  them  a  cold  and  calculat- 
ing egoism  which  causes  the  church  to  lose 
prestige  in  the  sight  of  the  humble. 

"When  we  see  on  one  hand  an  Innumerable 
moss  of  people  in  need,  completely  beyond 
their  will,  who  are  really  oppressed  by  extreme 
misery,  and  we  see  on  the  other  hand  so 
many  who!  without  moderation,  spend  enor- 
mous sums  in  entertainment  and  totally  use- 
less things,  we  can  only  recognize  with  great 
pain  that  Justice  Is  not  respected  as  It  should 
be.  but  that  the  demands  that  the  precept 
of  charity  imposes  on  the  Christian  In  his 
dally  life  have  not  been  gone  Into  deeply 
enough.  But  charity  cannot  be  called  by 
that  name  if  It  does  not  respect  the  demands 
of  Justice." 

It  is  not  charitable  and  J\ist  that  one 
laborer  be  paid  as  alms  that  which  is  owed 
to  him  In  strict  Justice,  and  it  is  completely 
illicit  to  seek  to  avoid  the  great  obligations 
Imposed  by  Justice  by  maldng  small  gifts 
in  pity.  "By  reason  of  their  own  dignity, 
laborers  energetically  demand,  with  all  right 
and  reason,  recognition  by  everybody  of  these 
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duties  which  the  reat  of  the  cltlaena  have 
m  regard  to  them." 

34.  It  Is  alao  essential  to  promote  In  every 
way  possible  the  study  of  aoelal  problema 
in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
because  it  fcnrns  an  integral  part  of  the 
Christian  concept  of  life.  By  Joining  knowl- 
edge of  the  doctrine  to  the  practice  of  It. 
acquired  by  wise  Christian  education,  there 
will  be  avoided  the  scandalous  contrary  im- 
pression created  by  the  conduct  of  some 
Catholics,  apparently  faithful  in  compliance 
with  strict  religious  duties,  but  who  In  the 
field  of  labor,  Industry  and  profession.  In 
commerce  or  In  performance  of  public  olfice. 
with  a  deplorable  dual  conscience  live  a  life 
in  contradiction  to  the  rules  of  Justice  and 
Christian  charity. 

35  The  fruit  of  Justice  and  charity  Is 
peace,  order,  and  tranquillity.  But  this  tran- 
qiillUty  "has  nothing  In  common  with  per- 
sisting stubbornly  and  obetlnately,  tena- 
ciously and  childishly  to  something  that  no 
longer  exists;  nor  with  repugnancy,  datigh- 
ter  of  laalneas  and  egoism,  applying  the 
mind  to  problems  and  questions  which  the 
change  of  times  and  the  course  of  genera- 
tions with  their  demand  and  progress,  make 
ripe  and  bring  with  them  as  an  \inpoistpon- 
able  necessity  of  the  present.  For  a  Christian 
who  is  oonacious  of  his  responsibility,  even 
for  the  smallest  of  brothers,  there  is  no 
Indolent  tranquillity  nor  escape;  but  only  the 
struggle,  the  work  regarding  all  Inaction  and 
desertion.  In  the  great  spiritual  contest  in 
which  the  structmre.  even  the  soul  itself, 
of  future  society  Is  placed  In  danger." 

(b)   Exhortation  to  Priests  and  Lasrmen 

36.  An  extremely  Important  part  of  this 
holy  cnisade  for  regeneration  and  Christlan- 
Izatlon  of  our  country,  consists  of  the  priests 
and  militant  laymen  of  Catholic  action. 

We  request  all  of  them  to  be  faithful  to 
their  vocation  as  apostles  and.  oloaely  vmlted 
to  Jeatia  Christ  our  Lord,  In  prayer  and 
Imitation  of  His  holy  life,  to  carry  out  their 
sacred  mission  with  Increasingly  greater 
generosity. 

We  particularly  want  to  remind  the  priest 
of  the  words  of  Pope  Plus  XI,  of  happy 
memory:  "The  most  efficient  medium  of 
apoatleahlp  among  the  multitudes  of  the 
needy  and  the  humble.  Is  the  example  of 
the  priest  with  all  the  priestly  virtues;  but 
In  this  matter  It  is  most  particularly  neces- 
sary that  the  priest  be  a  living,  eminent  ex- 
ample of  humility,  poverty,  and  un- 
Belflshnees. 

"Dally  experience  teaches  that  the  poor 
and  completely  unselfish  priests,  aa  the  Gos- 
pel teaches,  carries  out  a  marvelous,  benefi- 
cial work  among  the  people.  On  the  other 
band,  the  miserly,  egoistic  and  selfish  priest, 
although  he  may  not  fall  Into  the  abysa  of 
betrayal,  will  be  at  least  a  hoUow  bell  that 
tolls  and  a  useless  cymbal  that  reverberates 
and  all  too  frequently  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  positive  instrument  of  grace." 

37.  In  unison  with  the  Holy  Father,  we 
remind  all  priests,  nuns  and  religious  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  who  miist  administrate  world- 
ly goods  by  reason  of  their  occupation,  "that 
they  must  not  only  scrupulously  comply  with 
all  the  obligations  of  charity  and  Justice, 
being  the  first  to  give  a  good  example  to  the 
faithful,  but  that  In  addition  they  must 
particularly  demonstrate  that  they  are  true 
fathers  of  the  poor." 

We  exhort  parish  priests,  who  first  of  all 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  ordinary  care  and 
guidance  of  the  faithful,  to  reserve  the  great- 
er and  better  part  of  their  strength  and 
activity  to  recover  for  Christ  and  His  church 
the  masses  of  common  people  who  have 
strayed  from  it  and  to  achieve  vlvlficatlon  of 
social  Institutions  by  the  Christian  spirit. 

38.  Finally,  we  want  to  remind  all  of  those 
who  labor  in  this  work  of  renovation  of  our 
society  of  the  words  of  Pius  XII:  "Not  moan- 
ing; action  Is  the  watchwc»d  of  the  hour. 


Not  moaning  for  what  Is  or  what  was,  but 
reconstruction  of  that  which  will  rise  and 
mxist  rise  for  the  good  of  society." 

IV.   CONCLUSION 

30.  Beloved  children,  on  proposing  that  you 
work  efficiently  and  untiringly  to  Christian- 
ize QUI  society,  as  security  for  success,  we 
recall  the  ever  cxurent  and  ever  true  words 
of  the  Divine  Master:  "Seek  first  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  His  Justice  and  all  the  other 
things  will  be  given  to  you  In  addition." 
On  complying  with  the  law  of  love  and  Jus- 
tice, better  distribution  of  material  goods 
will  bring  as  a  consequence  great  welfare  and 
the  true  peace  which  will  be  built  on  the 
granltellke  cement  of  Justice. 

It  only  remains  for  \is  to  exhort  every- 
body In  the  first  place  to  open  their  eyes  and 
see.  See  the  suffering  of  brothers,  even 
though  It  accuses  us.  so  that  finally  we 
recognize  the  call  of  Christ  through  that 
misery  which  surrounds  us.  And  in  the 
second  place,  to  work  effectively  and 
profoundly,  according  to  the  directives 
indicated. 

We  have  contracted  with  Christ  the  obli- 
gation to  change  the  actual  national  situ- 
ation with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  in 
order  that  Chile  can  be  the  homeland  of  all 
Chileans  alike.  We  do  not  want  violent  or 
superficial  attitudes  which  leave  misery  un- 
changed. Nor  do  we  want  to  be  content 
with  vain  promises  of  a  change  that  never 
comes,  leaving  things  as  they  are. 

"May  God  remove  the  spiritual  gild  from 
the  possessors  of  wealth;  the  Inhuman  trials 
of  misery  of  the  poor,  bring  both  to  the 
Gospel  ^Irlt  of  poverty  and  of  service,  and 
allow  all  to  live  and  work  tinder  better  and 
more  balanced  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  life,  the  only  labor  necessary  that 
of  their  salvation." 

In  the  effectiveness  and  the  profoundness 
of  our  attitudes  regarding  this  brotherly 
task.  It  will  be  recognized  that  we  are  dis- 
ciples of  Christ. 

In  the  name  of  the  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  your  bishops  bless  you. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

8. 292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Too  Chul 
Soo; 

S.  312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danusla 
Radochonskl; 

S.  380.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20,  1060  (Private  Law  86-364); 

8. 400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yeng  Bur- 
dlck; 

8.  604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Martlno; 

8.  686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Millie  Gall 
Mesa; 

8.  736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Hope- 
ton  Maylor; 

8. 787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zofia 
Mieciellca;  and 

8. 866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Petruccl. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl.  3872)  to 
increase  the  lending  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  may  exercise 
its  functions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Soiate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patican.  Mr.  Rains, 
Mr.  MuLTBR,  Mr.  BAKaxTT,  Mr.  KiLBtntK. 
Mr.  WiDNALL,  and  Mr.  Harvxt  of  Kflchi- 


gan  were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJt.  2098.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
and  38.  United  States  Code,  vrlth  respect  to 
the  avrard  of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Boll; 

HJt.  4837.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefits  to  certain  Government 
officers  and  employees  improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  5781 .  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1,  1030.  to  provide  that  professional 
niirses  shall  be  registered  as  staff  officers  in 
the  U.8.  Merchant  Marine; 

HJl.  6888.  An  act  to  correct  a  land  descrip- 
tion In  the  act  entitled  "To  provide  for  an 
exchange  of  lands  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes"; 

HJl.  5005.  An  act  to  amend  section  1871 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit 
mUeage  aUowances  of  grand  petit  Jurors; 

HJl.  6218.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  20.  1060,  to  authorize  additional  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  final  proof  by  certain 
entrymen  under  the  desert  land  laws  and  to 
make  such  additional  extensions  available 
to  the  successors  In  Interest  of  such  entry - 
men; 

H.R.  6406.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  In  trust  status  to  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma; 

HJl.  6710.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irri- 
gation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project,  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  6767.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel  but- 
tons for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  Uvea  In 
war  or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  Incidents;  and 

HJl.  6906.  An  act  to  repeal  section  262  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act.  as  amended, 
and  to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  to  revise 
and  consolidate  authority  for  deferment 
from,  and  exemption  from  llablUty  for  in- 
duction for,  training  and  service  for  certain 
Reserve  membership  and  partlotpatlon,  and 
to  provide  a  special  enlistment  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  2008.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  14. 
and  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  award  of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Roll; 

H.R.  6767.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel  but- 
tons for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives 
In  war  or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  incidents; 
and 

HJl.  6906.  An  act  to  repeal  section  262  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act.  as  amended, 
and  to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  to  revise 
and  consolidate  authority  for  deferment 
from,  and  exemption  from  llabUlty  for  in- 
duction for.  training  and  service  for  certain 
Reserve  membership  and  pautldpatlon.  and 
to  provide  a  special  enlistment  program,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJt.  4837.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
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W|ilofiifnt  b  izuflto  to  certain  OoTenunttxt 
oAmm  sad  «ii|do|«M  Improparly  deprtvwl 
thanof .  aiMl  fc  r  otli«r  purpo— ;  to  tb«  Oom- 
■ulttM  CO  Fo»   OOee  and  OMl  Bmtlm. 

HJLtm.  Aik  aet  to  amend  th*  aet  of 
Angwt  1.  19M ,  to  provide  tbat  profeartonai 
nuxaea  eluUl  b  i  registered  aa  ataS  «T<Htnr*  ta 
tha  U3.  liKcb  int  Ifarlne;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oommeroe. 

HJLM8S.  Ai  I  act  to  oonrect  a  land  deacrlp- 
tl<»  In  the  ac ;  entitled  "TO  provide  for  an 
eachanfla  of  lai  tda  between  the  United  States 
and  tha  flout  lam  Ute  Indian  Ttlbe.  and 
for  Other  pari  osea": 

HJL  aaia.  Ai  i  aot  to  amend  the  act  of 
Juna  ».  1900.  »  autborlae  artrtlthwial  aztan- 
oC  ttm«  t  r  final  proof  by  certain  entry- 
undsr  th«  deeert  land  laiva  and  to  make 
aach  addltkmil  extanalona  available  to  the 
In  1  iterest  of  such  entrymen; 
MBA.  A  I  act  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  tha  In'  erlor  to  oonvay  certain  feder- 
lan  I  In  trust  statue  to  the  Chero- 
iDdlaa  Ttl  tie  of  Oklahoma;  and 
HA.  6710.  A]  I  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
If  tha  Interior  rancrting  Irrl- 
ehargaf  against  non-Indian-owned 
Wind  River  Indian  lirlga- 
tkm  pvolaetk  tryomlng.  and  for  other  pur- 
to  tha  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 
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that  wa  hava  a  strong  program  to  deal  with 
tha  Cuban  pfoblsna." 

Tha  admlnlstratloa  presents  an  Imprssslon 
of  vacillation  and  Irresolntlon  In  dealing 
with  Castro  and  his  sponaor  In  Moscow.  The 
abuse  of  the  United  Statea  and  ita  dtlaena 
by  tha  Cuban  Communists  has  developed  Into 
open  eon  tempt. 

In  196S  Raul  Castro  kidnaped  unlfcmned 
Americans  In  Cuba  wlthoirt  rebuke  or  re- 
prisal. That  was  the  original  test  In  a  proc- 
ess of  humiliation  and  defiance.  The  Castro 
gang  got  away  with  It.  Then  American 
property  waa  sslzed  without  a  hint  of  com- 
pensation. American  citizens  were  thrown 
Into  JiUl  without  trial.  A  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Havana  was 
shot  by  one  of  Castro's  lieutenants. 

Now  Castro  has  publicly  ordered  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  suppress  Cuban  exile 
raids  on  Communist  Cuba,  and  the  admin- 
istration haa  meekly  compiled.  It  even 
induced  the  British  to  use  their  naval  forces 
in  the  Bahamas  to  hunt  down  exUes  fighting 
to  liberate  Cuba. 

The  presence  of  Soviet  troops,  weapons, 
warplanee,  and  probably  missiles  is  tolerated 
by  the  United  States  in  Cuba.  So  Commu- 
nist terror  tactlca  are  exported  and  disaf- 
fection is  spreading  through  Latin  America. 
In  Venesuela  oil  production  Is  regularly 
sabotaged  by  Conmiunlsts.  American  Army 
oOlcers  are  stripped  down  to  their  iinder- 
clothes  by  Conununlsts  invading  the  Ameri- 
can military  mission.  Their  photographs  are 
printed  In  the  newspapers  of  the  hemisphere 
and  arouse  derision. 

The  impairment  of  America's  reputation 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  two-bit  dic- 
tator of  Haiti,  Papa  Doc  Duvalier,  has  refused 
to  accept  the  presence  of  an  American 
Ambassador  and  has  kicked  him   out. 

Mr.  Keimedy  may  think  he  is  putting  up 
a  bold  front  In  Europe.  But  Europeans  who 
look  over  hla  shoulder  and  observe  the  ca- 
lamities building  up  in  the  Americas  because 
of  his  timidity  and  inaction  will  not  be 
taken  In. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.       

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL  SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
in  this  morning's — July  9 — Washington 
Poet  prompts  me  to  rise  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  reiterate  and  re- 
emi^asize  my  plea  for  expediting  the 
development  of  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport. 

The  article  announces  that  the  XB-70, 
commonly  known  as  the  B-70,  Is  about 
ready  to  run  out  of  the  assembly  plant, 
but  "that's  all."  This  refers,  of  course, 
to  the  unhappy  possibility  that  the 
XB-70  will  never  get  into  production  as 
a  weapons  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  continue  in  my 
efforts  to  urge  the  full  production  of  this 
triple-sonic  bomber.  But  today  I  want 
to  say  that  if  this  cannot  come  about,  let 
us  at  least  not  lay  to  waste  the  tremen- 
dous engineering  talent,  effort,  time,  and 
money  that  has  gone  into  the  develop- 


ment of  the  XB-70.  Let  us  at  least  make 
certain  that  we  use  the  end  results  of  the 
work  on  the  XB-70  by  translating  its 
technology  into  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  commercial  transport. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  concerned 
about  the  lag  in  this  country's  efforts  to 
develop  a  commercial  supersonic  trans- 
port. Two  years  ago— on  July  29, 1961 — 
I  spoke  about  this  at  some  length  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  pointed  out  at  the  time 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  Federal  Government  extend  a 
generous  hand  to  private  industry  In  the 
development  of  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport— if  ttiis  country  is  to  maintain 
its  position  of  world  leadership  in  com- 
mercial aviation.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
may  remember  the  charts  I  had  displayed 
in  the  well  of  the  Senate  to  point  up  my 
arguments.  Most  of  you  will  remember 
how  close  we  came  to  losing  the  $12  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  transport.  Fortunately,  a  motion 
to  eliminate  these  funds  was  defeated  on 
a  tie  vote  of  36  to  35. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  last  few 
months  our  commercial  supersonic  pro- 
gram has  been  given  a  healthy  boost. 

Last  December  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee, composed  of  key  industry  people, 
strongly  recommended  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  that  we  proceed  at  once 
with  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  plane.  Early  this  year  a  deci- 
sion by  the  French  Government  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Joint  British-French  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport 
plane  pointed  up  the  inevitability  of  its 
tlyiDg  the  world's  airways. 

In  May  of  this  srear  a  specisl  commit- 
tee headed  by  the  Vice  President  and 
made  up  of  key  Government  ofllcials  rec- 
ommended to  President  Keimedy  that 
the  Federal  Government  imderwrite  75 
percent  of  the  devel(vment  cost  of  the 
transport,  and  that  we  proceed  without 
delay. 

President  Kennedy  to<^  it  from  there. 

On  June  5  he  told  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  that  the  United  States  will 
commit  itself  to  the  development  of  the 
transport  In  his  remarks  before  the 
Academy.  President  Kennedy  said  that 
the  Government  should  "immediately 
commence  a  new  program  in  partnership 
with  private  industry  to  develop  at  the 
earliest  practical  date  the  prototype  of  a 
commercially  successful  supersonic 
transport  superior  to  that  being  built  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world." 

On  June  14.  1963,  President  Kennedy 
sent  a  c(Mnmunication  to  the  Congress 
underscoring  and  enlarging  on  his  June 
5  remarics.  This  was  followed  by  his  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  $60  million  for  the 
initial  phase  of  the  development  of  a 
civil  supersonic  aircraft. 

President  Kennedy's  communication 
of  June  14  is  a  clear-cut  and  persuasive 
document,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  fuU  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jttnx  14,  1963. 

DBAS  Ma.   PKBamsMT:    The  Congress  has 

laid  down  national  aviation  objeotlvea  In  the 

Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1068.    These  Include 

the  development  of  an  air  transportation 
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system  which  will  further  otir  domestic  and 
International  conunerce  and  the  national  de- 
fense. These  objectives,  when  viewed  In  the 
light  of  today's  aviation  challenges,  clearly 
require  the  commsnoement  of  a  national  pro- 
gram to  support  the  development  of  a  com- 
mercial supersonic  transport  aircraft  which 
is  safe  for  the  passenger.  economlcaUy  soimd 
for  the  world's  airlines,  and  whose  operating 
performance  is  superior  to  that  of  any  com- 
parable aircraft. 

Oiu:  determination  that  the  national  in- 
terest requires  such  a  program  is  based  on  a 
niunber  of  factors  of  varying  weight  and  im- 
portance: 

A  successful  supersonic  transport  can  be  an 
efficient,  productive  commercial  vehicle 
which  provides  swift  travel  for  the  passenger 
and  shows  promise  of  developing  a  market 
which  wUl  prove  profitable  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  operaUw. 

It  will  advance  the  frontiers  of  technical 
knowledge — not  as  a  by-product  of  military 
proctirement,  but  In  the  pxirsult  of  commer- 
cial objectives. 

It  will  maintain  the  historic  U.S.  leader- 
dilp  in  aircraft  development. 

It  will  enable  this  country  to  demonstrate 
the  technological  accomplishments  which 
can  be  achieved  tmder  a  democratic,  free 
enterprise  sjrstem. 

Its  manufacture  and  operation  wlU  ex- 
pand our  international  trade. 

It  will  strengthen  the  TJJB.  aircraft  manu- 
facturing lnd\i8try — a  valuable  national  as- 
set— and  provide  employment  to  thousands 
of  Americans. 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  Is  large— It 
coiild  be  as  great  as  $1  billion  for  a 
development  program  of  about  6  years.  This 
Is  beyond  the  financial  capability  of  our  air- 
craft manufacturers.  We  cannot,  however, 
permit  this  high  cos*^,  nor  the  difficulties  and 
risks  of  such  an  ambitious  program  to  pre- 
clude this  country  from  pavticipating  in  the 
logical  next  development  of  a  commercial 
aircraft.  In  order  to  permit  this  participa- 
tion, the  United  States,  through  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  must  proceed  at  once  with 
a  program  of  assistance  to  Industry  to  de- 
velop an  aircraft.  The  propoeed  program, 
though  it  win  yield  much  technological 
knowledge,  is  principally  a  commercial  ven- 
t\ire.  Its  aim  is  to  serve,  in  competition  with 
others,  a  substantial  segment  of  the  world 
market  for  such  an  aircraft.  WhUe  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  development  task  requires  sub- 
stantial Government  financial  participation. 
It  Is  unwise  and  unnecessary  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  bear  all  of  the  costs  and  risks.  Con- 
sequently, I  propose  a  program  In  which  (1) 
manufacturers  of  the  aircraft  will  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  minimum  of  25  percent  of 
the  development  costs,  and.  In  addition. 
(2)  airlines  that  purchase  the  aircraft  will 
be  expected  to  pay  a  further  portion  of  the 
Govenunenfs  development  costs  through 
royalty  payments. 

The  requirement  for  cost  sharing  by  the 
manxifacturers  will  assiue  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  wlU  be  held  to  the  absolute 
minimxun.  In  no  event  vrlU  the  Government 
investment  be  permitted  to  exceed  $750  mil- 
lion. Moreover,  the  Government  does  not 
intend  to  pay  any  production,  purchase,  or 
operating  subsidies  to  manufacturers  or  air- 
lines. On  the  other  hand,  this  wiU  not  ex- 
clude consideration  by  the  Govenunent  of 
credit  assistance  to  manufactiu«rs  during 
the  production  process. 

Although  the  Government  wUl  initially 
bear  the  principal  financial  burden  in  the 
development  phase,  participation  by  Industry 
as  a  risk-taking  partner  is  an  essential  of 
this  understanding.  First,  the  development 
of  civil  aircraft  should  be  a  private  enter- 
prise effort,  a  product  of  the  Interaction  of 
aircraft  manufacturers  and  their  prospective 
customers.  We  wish  to  change  this  relatlon- 
•hip    as  little    as   possible,    and   then    only 


temporarily.  If  the  Government  were  the 
full  risk-taker,  the  degree  of  control  and 
direction  which  It  would  have  to  give  to  the 
program,  to  the  expenditure  of  fimds.  to  the 
selection  of  designs,  to  the  making  of  tech- 
nical decisions,  would  of  necessity  be  too 
great.  If.  however,  private  Industry  bears  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  risk,  the  degree  of 
Government  control  and  the  size  of  the  Gov- 
ernment staff  required  to  monitor  the  pro- 
gram can  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Second,  our  objective  is  to  build  a  commer- 
cially sound  aircraft,  as  weU  as  one  with 
superior  perf<»mance  characteristics.  This 
will  require,  at  a  relatively  early  stage,  a 
determination  whether  the  aircraft's  cost  and 
characteristics  are  such  that  it  will  find  a 
commercial  market.  This  is  a  difficult  task, 
and  oxii  decision  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
developing  such  a  conunercially  sQund  air- 
craft wUl.  in  large  measure,  be  attested  to  by 
Industry's  willingness  to  participate  in  the 
risk-taking. 

If  at  any  point  in  the  development  pro- 
gram, it  appears  that  the  aircraft  will  not  be 
economically  sound,  or  if  there  is  not  ade- 
quate financial  participation  by  industry  In 
this  venture  we  must  be  prepared  to  post- 
pone, terminate,  or  substantially  redirect 
this  program. 

Our  first  concern,  however,  must  be  to  get 
the  program  launched.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  national  Interest  requires  that  we  move 
ahead  In  this  vital  area  with  a  sound  pro- 
gram which  will  develop  this  aircraft  in  an 
efficient  manner.  For  tbat  reason  I  conunend 
this  proposal  to  your  early  attention. 

I  wlU  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  funds  to  meet  the  Immediate 
requirements  of  this  program,  such  as  the 
detailed  design  competition.  Then  we  wlU 
be  started  on  the  task  of  marshaling  the 
funds  of  Government  and  the  Ingenuity  and 
management  skills,  as  weU  as  f \inds.  of  Amer- 
ican indxistry  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of  com- 
mercial flight. 
Sincerely. 

JOBM  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  ex- 
cellent speech  made  by  Mr.  Najeeb  E. 
Halaby.  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics in  Los  Angeles  on  Jime  19.  In  his 
address  Mr.  Halaby  made  a  forceful  case 
for  the  development  of  the  commercial 
supersonic  transport.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remasks  bt  N.   B.   Haiabt,   AoaONISTaATOB, 
Fedebal  Aviation  Agenct.  Ambbican  In- 

STITDTB  or  AEBONAtmCS  AND  ASTBONAUTICS, 

Ambassadoe  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.   Calif., 

June  19,  1963 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  an  air- 
plane. It  Is  an  embryo  airplane,  conceived 
but  not  created.  With  the  passage  of  time 
and  effort,  if  all  goes  well,  it  wUl  become 
a  great  and  proud  member  of  the  diverse 
family  of  civil  aircraft  serving  this  Nation 
and  the  world. 

This  family  already  includes  many  types 
of  aircraft  that  suit  many  purposes — from 
helicopters  to  the  many  varieties  of  general 
aircraft;  to  the  piston,  turboprop  and  turbo- 
jet liners  that  carry  passengers  and  cargo 
a  few  hundred  miles  or  Washington  to  Mos- 
cow nonstop:  to  cargo-only  vehicles  of  sev- 
eral types  that  have  made  airfreight  a 
growing  reality;  to  the  sleek  giants  of  the 
sky,  the  long-range  passenger  Jets  that  have 
brought  aviation  to  a  new  plateau  of  per- 
formance. 

Tomorrow.  If  aviation  is  to  meet  its  prom- 
ised potential,  the  family  will  have  to  be 


larger  and  even  more  specialized.  I  look 
for  what  we  caU  the  metroplane  to  come 
Into  its  own — a  very  steep  takeoff  and  land- 
ing aircraft  that  can  operate  from  city 
center  to  city  center.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment, as  you  know,  has  in  its  incubator 
hxmunlngbirds  of  this  type.  We  at  FAA 
are  working  closely  with  them  to  achieve 
the  optimum  civUlan  application.  This  pro- 
gram is  progressing  and  the  industry  can 
intensify  its  effort  to  get  double  duty  out  of 
these  defense  doUars. 

Next,  the  need  for  an  economical  local 
service  plane  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time.  To  those  who  prefer  the  past  to  pres- 
ent reality,  it's  called  a  DC-3  replacement. 
The  Association  of  Local  Transirart  Airlines 
has  recently  laid  down  design  objectives  for 
one  such  plane.  Various  proposals,  suggest- 
ing a  capacity  of  14  to  20  or  more  passengers, 
have  been  made.  The  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  have 
been  trying  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  defi- 
nition of  this  airplane  and  encourage  actual 
devel(^ment  of  such  an  aircraft  which  would 
serve  existing  short-haul  routes  and  open 
many  markets  In  the  world  that  are  virtually 
untapped.  This  question  arises:  Will  tree- 
enterprise  plane  makers  and  operators  fulfill 
the  needs  of  the  market  for  a  smaU,  slow, 
subsidy-saving  transport? 

In  the  medium-haul  category,  two  impor- 
tant new  competitors,  the  Douglas  DC-9  in 
this  country  and  the  BAC-111  in  Britain.  ■ 
are  in  development  now.  Douglas  and  a 
group  of  courageously  cooperating  concerns 
have  undertaken  this  task  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing market  for  less  than  transcontinental 
distances.  The  DC-0  would  carry  frcnn  50 
to  80  passengers  and  wlU  have  a  range  of 
about  11.000  miles.  This  seems  to  be  a 
healthy,  competitive  supply  rising  to  meet  a 
demand. 

Air  freight,  which  the  world  at  large  may 
think  of  as  a  minor  operation,  actually  has 
an  Important,  and  income-producing  role  in 
the  air  carrier  business,  and  provides  an 
essential  means  of  transportation  for  certain 
types  of  goods.  Underlining  this  fact,  some 
of  our  major  airlines  made  news  not  long 
ago  with  orders  for  cargo-only  models  of 
firstllne,  longhaul  passenger  Jets.  In  the 
late  development  phase  is  a  new  Air  Force 
cargo  carrier,  the  Lockheed  C-141.  FAA 
has  made  every  effort  to  see  that  It  was  de- 
signed for  the  fullest  possible  ounmercial 
usefulness  without  compromising  the  pri- 
mary military  mission.  This  plane  wUl  aoon 
be  available  for  clvUlan  purchase. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  long-range,  high- 
altitude,  high-speed  end  of  the  aviation 
spectrum.  Here  Government  and  private 
Industry  have  before  them  a  great  adven- 
ture, perhaps  the  greatest  adventure  civil 
aviation  has  known — the  creative  develop- 
ment and  profitable  operation  of  commer- 
cial supersonic  transport  aircraft.  We  have 
the  great  privilege,  the  opportunity,  and  cer- 
tainly the  challenge  of  making  It  possible 
for  American  travelers — ^world  trawlers — to 
move  across  the  face  of  the  earth  at  speeds 
two  or  three  times  the  speed  of  sound. 

Supersonic  transport  development,  which 
WlU  call  for  the  highest  order  of  technologi- 
cal skiU  in  piercing  the  heat  barrier,  also 
faces  another  high  hxirdle.  Ilils  is  the  cost 
barrier.  The  total  development  cost  Is  too 
high  for  any  private  con^MUiy  to  handle 
alone.  A  pioneering  partnerahlp  for  prog- 
ress is  Imperative.  Ths'  Government  will 
have  to  step  in  with  a  helping  hand  If  the 
plane  is  to  be  developed,  but  private  In- 
dustry, long  acciistomed  to  mlUtary  and 
space  missions  and  procurements,  must  rise 
to  the  new  challenges — technical  and  eco- 
nomic— If  it  is  to  remain  an  enterprise, 
and  free. 

It  wouldn't  be  honest  to  brxish  aside  the 
potential  financial  hazard  involved  for  the 
aircraft  manxifacturing  Industry  In  this  ad- 
vent\u«,  in  view  of  recent  experience  with 
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We  do  not  foresee  any  production,  operat- 
ing or  purchase  subsidies  in  this  program, 
but  only  full-hearted  and  high-priority 
financial  help  from  the  Government  for  the 
development  of  the  plane. 

With  Presidential — then  congressional — 
determination  to  move  the  Nation  ahead  In 
this  field,  it  Is  possible  to  foresee  now  the 
steps  Involved  in  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport.  First,  Congress  will 
consider,  and  is  considering,  an  initial  de- 
velopment appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1964 
to  initiate  the  program.  The  total  Govern- 
ment-industry cost  of  development,  which 
will  require  major  appropriations  in  future 
years,  would  reach  an  estimated  9700  million 
to  tl  billion. 

Given  congressional  and  Industrial  sup- 
port for  this  ambitious  program.  In  the 
months  directly  ahead  we  will  conduct  an 
initial  design  competition  among  manufac- 
turers both  for  design  of  engines  and  for 
design  of  an  airframe.  We  have  been  at  work 
on  producing  an  RFP,  a  request  for  pro- 
posals, in  these  areas.  We  expect  that  we 
will  be  able  to  make  a  first-draft  RFP  avail- 
able to  industry  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies next  month.  Then  would  follow  in- 
tensive discussions  of  this  RFP  with  Industry, 
the  airlines,  and  trade  groups  and  associa- 
tions. We  hope  the  final  RFP,  eetablishlng 
in  detail  the  performance  requirements  for 
the  transport  and  its  associated  systems,  as 
well  as  fiscal  and  development  plans,  will  be 
ready  for  actual  release  to  industry  in 
August. 

The  initial  design  competition  then  should 
run  for  approximately  5  months.  At  the 
completion  of  this  initial  competition,  the 
Government  will  hope  to  select  the  one  air- 
frame and  one  engine  manufacturer  to  go 
ahead  with  the  full  development,  but  only  If 
a  clearly  superior  airframe  and  engine  ap- 
pear at  this  point. 

If  not.  if  we  don't  have  the  clearly  winning 
combination  at  the  concliislon  of  initial  com- 
petition, we  will  choose  two  airframe  and 
two  engine  manufacturers  to  continue 
through  a  yearlong  detailed  design  compe- 
tition, and  after  that  select  the  contractors 
for  the  development  of  a  single  prototype 
superior  to  any  other  comparable  air  trans- 
port. 

This  detailed  competition  would  include 
detailed  drawings,  mockups.  cost  analyses, 
and  laboratory  tests.  The  Government 
would  provide  financial  assistance  in  this 
phase,  but  not  in  initial  competition. 

As  we  speak  of  competition.  I  think  it  Is 
very  important  to  make  clear  there  will  not 
be  any  mystery  about  the  selection  processes. 
Prior  to  the  actual  initiation  of  any  competi- 
tion, we  will  make  public  the  main  factors 
and  their  weights  that  will  be  used  to  choose 
successful  competitors.  The  rules  must  be 
well  known  to  all  before  the  game  gets 
underway.  To  the  Administrator  of  the  PAA, 
on  recommendation  of  the  program  manager, 
will  fall  the  final  responsibility  for  the  selec- 
tion in  line  with  the  ground  rules.  The 
advice,  suggestions  and  recommendations  of 
the  air  carriers,  vartoxis  Government  agen- 
cies, and  public  associations  will  be  given  full 
weight. 

Out  of  all  this  should  come  a  safe,  sound, 
economical,  high-performance  supersonic 
transport  that  we  hope  will  be  test  flying 
within  3  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
competition  period.  The  airplane  should  be 
flying  for  this  country  in  passenger  service 
before  the  end  of  1970. 

We  must  enter  this  program  with  high 
hopes,  but  with  knowledge  that  high  costs, 
hard  work  and  po'haps  even  some  disap- 
pointments Ue  ahead.  Certainly  we  know  we 
have  had  competition,  a  fact  which  becomes 
clearer  each  day. 

Some  of  my  Government  colleagues  and  I 
have  just  returned  from  the  International 
Air  Show  at  Paris.  While  I  was  there  I  had 
the  c^yportimlty  to  speak  with  the  British 


and  French  about  the  Concorde  project. 
They  feel  very  confident  that  they  will  pro- 
duce the  first  civil  transport  that  will  reach 
about  twice  the  speed  of  sound.  Their 
primary  material  is  to  be  aluminum,  appar- 
ently with  titanium  In  especially  hot  areas — 
on  the  leading  edges  of  the  wings,  for 
example. 

At  the  air  show  it  was  evident  that  the 
European  nations  were  cooperating  to  an 
ever-increasing  degree  to  pool  their  technical 
and  economic  resources  to  topple  the  United 
States  from  the  position  of  preeminence  it 
has  held  in  transport  aviation  for  the  past 
30  years.  If  we  do  not  face  up  to  this  chal- 
lenge and  meet  it,  the  consequences  are  ob- 
vious. European  aircraft,  rather  than  Amer- 
ican, will  captxire  the  new  and  growing 
markets  of  the  world. 

While  the  challenge  exists  in  many  areas 
of  the  family  of  aircraft,  the  most  outstand- 
ing example  is  in  the  Concorde  supersonic 
transport.  The  Concorde  Is  fully  financed 
by  the  Governments  of  France  and  Britain 
which  have  committed.  I  believe.  $450  mil- 
lion. The  technical  and  political  coopera- 
tion of  both  government  and  industry  Is 
clear.  It  is  an  International  effort,  a  kind 
of  multilateral  technical  force  that  is  de- 
termined to  capture  the  common  world  mar- 
ket for  air  transportation.  Ovirs  must  be  a 
national  effort  but  not  a  nationalized  one. 
It  must  be  a  partnership  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry  that  does  not  paralyze 
free,  private  enterprise.  If  we  move  quickly 
enough,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Concorde,  or  any  other  foreign-made  air- 
craft, will  preempt  the  sup>ersonlc  air  trans- 
port market.  But  we  must  remember  that 
airlines,  regardless  of  nationality,  will  be 
forced  by  economic  necessity  to  buy  the  best 
product  they  can  get. 

The  Soviet  Union,  it  appears  from  rather 
vague  reports,  is  also  developing  a  super- 
sonic transport,  apparently  for  operation  by 
the  Communist  airline  Aeroflot  and  perhaps 
by  other  Soviet  bloc  national  airlines.  Here 
in  the  United  States,  President  Kennedy  has 
decided  that  we  will  move  full  throttle  into 
this  new  era  of  commercial  supersonic  filght. 
It  wasn't  an  easy  decision  though  the  Presi- 
dent did  have  some  beacons  to  go  by.  For 
the  puai  a  years  the  Federal  Government — 
meaning  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense — has  been  con- 
ducting a  multimillion-dollar  research  pro- 
gram Ipto  the  technical  and  economic  prob- 
lems associated  with  supersonic  transport 
development.  We've  looked  at  aerodynamics, 
structures,  primary  materials,  propulsion, 
control  requirements — and  such  hard  eco- 
nomic factors  as  the  future  market  for  super- 
sonic transports  throughout  the  world,  de- 
velopment costs,  production  costs,  direct 
operating  costs.  The  conclusion  of  all  this, 
simply  stated,  has  been: 

First,  technically,  a  superior  supersonic 
transport  is  feasible. 

Second,  it  is  an  expensive  aircraft  to  de- 
velop, but  not  fantastically  so,  and  certainly 
not  beyond  the  resources  of  the  greatest  In- 
dustrialised Nation  of  the  world. 

Third,  there  is  a  market  for  an  American 
transport  of  perhaps  200  to  250  first-round 
orders.  If  we  do  not  develop  an  American 
supersonic  transport,  then  the  entire  market, 
which  could  be  something  like  400  planes 
during  perhaps  a  decade  of  first -round  buy- 
ing, will  fall  to  ova  oversea  competitors. 
Among  the  purchasers  would  be  the  airlines 
of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  forced 
to  purchase  planes  produced  overseas  In  or- 
der to  remain  competitive. 

Fourth,  in  the  event  that  we  did  not  pro- 
ceed with  supersonic  transport  development, 
the  Nation  would  default  Its  position  of  pre- 
eminence in  international  commercial  avia- 
tion— ^wlth  all  that  would  entail  in  practical 
terms  and  In  less  measurable  terms  of  con- 
fidence and  prestige. 
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The  President,  following  his  dramatic  deci- 
sion that  the  United  States  should  go  with 
a  supersonic  transport,  asked  OoBgieM  for 
Its  i^qproval  and  stated  that  he  win  soon 
requeet  the  funds  to  bci^lii  the  ^teiopwiental 
program.  Oongreas,  It  appean,  la  very  llkety 
to  Jotn  the  President  In  favor  of  this  Impor- 
tant national  effort.  In  ftat,  tbe  Hooee  Oom- 
meiee  Committee  dialxman.  BepreeentatlTe 
Oanr  Haaaai.  of  Aikansaa.  an  avlattoB  leader 
acknowledged  aroand  the  world,  has  caUed 
for  healings  to  commence  tomorrow  on  this 
urgent  national  effort. 

/^^«iTw<T»£  that  Congress  soon  gives  Its  sup- 
port, we  In  Government  and  Indtntry  will 
expedite  a  program  whl<^  will  certainly  de- 
mand opttmum  technical  and  managerial 
akm  and  eoonomle  reeponslhtllty.  Oar  first 
major  compIeK  of  decisions  will  consider  this 
qusetlon: 

Spedflcally.  what  kind  at  supetaonlc  traiie> 
port  do  we  want  in  terms  of  operating  char- 
acteristics to  meet  the  design  objactlvee  of 
initTimiim  safety,  high  performance,  and  po- 
tential commercial  profitability — ^within 
some  reason  able  level  ot  develc^iment  cost? 
My  answer  Is  this:  We  want  the  optima, 
safety-speed-economy  combination.  This 
means  the  fastest  supersonic  transport  with 
good  >>^»>«iHng  quaUtles  Uiat  we  can  get 
within  these  objectives— something  wen 
above  mach  2.2  open  speed.  I  expect.  We 
want  a  range  that  covers  most  of  the  major 
nonstop  market  routes  of  the  world,  say 
New  Tork  to  Paris  nonstop,  roughly  4,000 
statute  mUes.  We  want  an  aircraft  with 
an  engine  economical  and  eflldent  to  operate 
over  a  range  of  speeds — a  substantially  ad- 
vanced propulsion  system.  It  may  have  to 
be  flown  for  shorter  distances  where  the  air- 
lines would  not  desire  maximum  cruising 
speed.  We  unquestionably  would  want  to 
be  able  to  fly  It  briefly  in  a  holding  pattern 
around  an  airport.  We  would  want  an  en- 
gine that  has  thrxist  to  take  the  airplane 
to  a  considerable  altitude,  well  above  40,000 
feet,  before  going  superaonlc.  Tbe  engine 
must  also  have  long  Ufe,  with  a  very  favor- 
able thrust-to-welght  ratio.  It  m\ut  not 
drink  fuel  with  the  abandcm  of  most  of  oar 
high-performance  military  engtnee  whl^ 
must  be  refueled  In  flight  for  long  trips.  It 
must,  also,  produce  no  more  airport  noise. 
In  short,  we  want  almost  a  perfect  engine. 

We  hare,  In  fact,  been  told  by  our  engine 
research  contractors,  which  have  Included 
the  Nation's  three  primary  industrial  oim- 
cems  In  this  area,  Uiat  this  engine  Is  pos- 
sible. We  are  told  that,  while  it  needs  money 
and  work,  the  technology  Is  within  sight, 
the  materials  will  be  available,  and  the  de- 
sign would  be  practlcaL 

One  of  the  reasons  we  would  want  this 
engine  to  have  the  thrust  to  take  the  alr- 
jAuis  high  and  far  before  going  supersonic 
Is  that  we  are  very  concoiMd  with  the  prob- 
lem of  eonus  boom.  Sonic  boom  Is  a  pr^blam 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  work  as  we 
move  forward  In  the  supersonic  tranqwrt 
program. 

In  tba  worst  ease,  we  irould  flnd  onrselvee 
with  a  sujpersoDlc  transport  of  sa^  hli^ 
cruising  sonic  boom  level  that  we  would  have 
to  reroute  the  airplane  away  from  todays  air- 
ways, so  as  not  to  dlstarb  numbsrs  of  peo|>le 
In  population  centers  b^ow.  This  would  be 
highly  uneconomical  and  oar  hope  Is  that,  as 
we  go  forward,  this  problem  can  be  met 
through  proper  design  and  through  the  op- 
erating profile  of  the  aircraft.  Fortimately, 
we  have  la  this  country  many  hundreds  of 
hours  of  flight  at  and  beyond  maeh  9— far 
more  than  any  other  country— and  It  win 
aerve  as  wen  in  the  uompeUUon  ahead. 

The  high-temperature  levels  that  wm  be 
encoontsced  by  a  supeieouie  aircraft  on  pri- 
ihary  body  stroetore  pieaanlB  aaottier  very 
major  problem  as  we  look  ahead  to  aopar- 
■oale  tievelapment.  Ttoday  oar  hli^h-flylng 
Jet  atrlliMrs  enoom 
which  are  moderate 
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metallurgleaUy.  If  the  supersonic  tran^>ort 
that  la  developed  In  the  Amsrloan  program, 
out  of  daalgn  ooometltlon  and  dealcn  anal- 
ysis, has  a  speed  of  mach  2-plus,  the  IwHtest 
parts  on  the  body  of  the  airplane  wlU  be 
approximately  300*— as  much  as  three  times 
hotter  than  preeent  Jets.  If  the  q^eed  f or  the 
airplane  gets  tip  to.  let  us  say.  maeh  S,  the 
teniperature  on  the  aircraft  win  be  getting 
up  to  perhape  000*  on  the  outside  skia. 

These  are  very  high  temperature  levels 
levels  with  which  the  aviation  world  has  not 
had  to  deal  to  any  considerable  extent  so  far 
as  large  passenger  vehicles  are  concerned.  If 
the  aircraft  Is  to  go  faster  than  2,  we 
would  have  to  use  steel  and/or  titanium 
rather  than  the  traditional  aluminum.  In- 
cidentally, we  have  serious  questions  about 
present  aluminum  aUoys  after  many  hours 
of  mach  2  cruising  temperature.  This 
whole  problem  of  choosing  configuration, 
structtue.  materials,  components,  and  fabri- 
cation techniques  to  meet  very  high  speeds 
and  temperatures  wlU  pose  great  technical 
challenges. 

But  the  duOlenge,  and  the  strongest  pos- 
sible response,  is  worth  it.  Supersonic  trane- 
port  wiU  be  the  standard  bearer  of  Interna- 
tional transportation  In  the  lOTO's  and  1880's. 
after  It  has  entered  servlee.  It  win  be  a  valu- 
able, productive  machine,  a  genomtor  of 
worid  travel,  buslnees  and  understanding. 

And  after  that,  what  nest?  WiU  that  be 
the  end  of  the  evolatUm  of  aviation  progress 
that  we  have  aeen  since  Kitty  Hawk?  I 
think  not.  Perfa^w  In  the  somewhat  distant 
future,  and  perhaps  In  the  1080*8,  we  wlU  be 
worlcing  on  a  new  kind  of  transport — a  trana- 
port  that  we  may  know  as  the  hypersonic 
transport.  lUs  airplane,  already  on  eome 
drawing  boards  hare  and  abroad,  win  carry 
pesaengers  at  speeds  as  high  as  4j000  or  S.000 
miles  per  hour  for  distances  of  more  than 
6.000  mllea.  And  then — perhaps — sightsee- 
ing among  the  stars. 

Aviation  WlU  contlnae.  In  this  future  age. 
to  eerve  history,  knitting  together  people  of 
different  colors  and  raoss  aU  over  the  world. 
Just  as  in  oar  own  era  It  has  cloaed  the  dis- 
tance between  continents. 

For  my  part.  I  am  proud  and  happy  to 
belong  to  a  field  of  endeavor  able  to  serve 
i»^«LnHtirt  In  so  many  dlveree  ways — front  the 
helicopter  to  the  ocean-spanning  sabeonle 
Jet  earrlsta.  to  dreams  of  ultra-fast  travel 
across  many  thousands  of  miles  at  the  fringe 
of  space.  We  have  a  heroic  «aiallenfs  befora 
as  today.  I<et  us  meet  It  with  pride  In  the 
pest  and  great  plans  for  the  fntaie. 

Let  us  advance. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  call 
attention  also  to  an  interview  with  Mr. 
John  Stack  on  the  subject  of  the  super- 
sonic airliner  ai^earlng  in  the  June  34 
issue  of  TJS.  News  k  World  Report.  Mr. 
Stack  is  an  outstanding:  pioneer  in  the 
designing  of  supersonic  planes.  He 
does  a  fine  Job  of  explaining  with  preci- 
sion and  clarity  the  many  problems  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  trans- 
port I  ask  pennission  to  have  the 
interview  iMrinted  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 
as  follows: 


UnfTEU 
SrsT^  Losnra  Odt  to 
Wkm  JoRw  aracK. 
STTPnsomc  PLama 

(CDCToa'a  HOis^ — John  Stack  has  pioneered 
development  of  supersonic  aircraft.  He  di- 
rected Oovemment  reeearcdi  on  the  first 
planes  to  break  tlie  eoond  batrlar.  Neat  he 
on  the  X-19.  whidk  has  flown  at 
ttian  4J00O  mllea  per  hoar.  Mr.  Staek 
was  In  charge  of  the  resear^  on  whKh  pro- 


posed UjS.  development  of  a  supersonic  pas- 
senger plane  la  based.  In  1962.  he  retired 
after  M  years  as  a  GovemmsBt  aeronautical 
engineer.  He  now  Is  director  of  engineering 
for  Repnbile  Aviation  Corp.) 

(An  American  airline  turned  to  Xurope  to 
order  six  supersonic  planes  and  raised  this 
question :  Has  the  United  States  lost  out  In 
the  supersonic  race?  In  the  eonferenoe  room 
of  TJB.  Hews  *  World  Bcport  that  qusetlon 
was  asked  of  lohn  Stack,  one  of  the  taux  who 
have  been  closest  to  UA  plans  fOr  a  super- 
sonic psBsenger  plane.  In  this  esduslve  in- 
terview. Mr.  Stack  tells  what  has  been  done 
and  what  he  thinks  »*»«^^li1  be  done  now  to 
hold  an  Important  UJEL  market.) 

Question.  Mr.  Stack.  Is  the  United  States 
slipping  bdilnd  In  devdopment  of  more 
modem  aircraft  for  passenger  ueef 

Answer.  Tee,  it  la.  Back  la  the  days  of 
propeller-driven  airliners,  this  country  had 
03  percent  of  the  world  market.  Today,  In 
tbe  age  of  the  Jeta  and  the  Jet-props.  Ita 
portion  of  the  market  is  not  more  than  60 
percent,  and  may  be  less.  MOw  the  British 
and  Reneh— oooperatii^ — are  pushing 
ahead  In  development  of  a  sapersonie  trans- 
port plane.  It  Is  very  probable  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  at  least  eqvMl  to.  or  may  even  be 
ahead  of.  the  British  and  Rench  In  thla  field. 

Question.  Why  has  the  United  States 
lagged?  The  British  and  Fteach  Oovem- 
nkenta  are  reported  to  be  putting  #600  mU- 
lion  into  their  project.  Is  the  United 
States  less  able  to  afford  that  cost  than  those 
counlriee? 

Answer.  I'm  the  wrong  man  to  aik  the 
question:    Why  are  we  lettlag  them  do  thla? 

Question.  Whm  wUI  the  British-Vtench 
plane — the  Conoorde— be  ready? 

Answer.  Tliey>e  set  a  date  of  lOOT. 

Question.  If  the  United  States  pushed  now, 
could  it  meet  that  deadline? 

Answer.  The  feeling  is  that  this  country 
could  have  ito  supereonio  plane  ready  by 
1070.  If  it  wastes  no  mors  time.  Knowing 
that  an  American  plane  would  be  coming 
along  probably  would  Induce  many  proqiec- 
tlve  customers  to  hold  off  so  that  the  British 
and  Itench  would  not  run  away  with  the 
whole  market  for  sapsreonic  airliners. 

Question.  How  big  Is  this  market  going  to 
be? 

Answer.  Some  say  not  more  than  200 
planes  aU  told.  However,  this  airplane  wlU 
so  affect  our  envlrotunent  that  I  believe  the 
market  wUI  be  at  least  twioe  that  llgnre. 

Qgestlon.  Would  the  American  plane  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  British  end  Vteneh? 

Answer.  No.  Tlieir  plane  Is  being  designed 
for  a  tpmA  of  aroand  madfe  2— double  the 
speed  of  sound,  or  around  1,390  mllss  an 
hour.  Present  Jets  get  up  to  around  650 
mUes  to  600  mUes  an  hoar.  The  American 
plane  that  baa  been  planned  would  be  ca- 
pable of  mach  t,  or  speeds  above  IjKtO  bbUss 
an  hour. 

Question.  Tou  were  a  member  of  the  orig- 
inal ttirse-man  steering  committee  working 
with  a  UwS.  supersonic  transport,  and  until 
recently  a  member  of  the  Supersonic  Trans- 
port Advisory  Group.  How  moch  has  been 
done  on  an  American  plane? 

Answer.  A  great  deaL  Tost  eculd  ahnoet 
take  It  off  the  sh«lf  today,  ne  teehnokigy 
Is  there.  R«  Just  a  matter  of  palUng  It  to- 
ge^er  and  putting  It  Into  the  airplane  you 
want.  We  were  doing  reeeareb  on  the  prob- 
lems of  a  supersonle  transport  down  at  Lang- 
ley  Research  Center  aU  through  the  late 
1950^.  We  knew  then  that  It  was  feasible. 
There  was  no  fundamental  sclenttflc  obetade. 

In  December  of  1069,  at  the  requeet  of 
B.  B.  Qnesada,  who  was  bead  of  tbm  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  PieeMent  Wsuiibuesi'B 
aviation  adviser,  we  made  a  presentation  on 
development  of  a  supersonle  tranaport.  Mr. 
Quesada  recommended  that  work  get  under- 
way. He  dMnt  get  the  monef  he  eaksd  for, 
but  e^iersanle-tranaperl 
established  as  a  nattonal  poUey. 
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Why  not  do  It?    What's  so  Im- 
abbut  the  mach  8  airplane? 

All  this  argument  over  mach   2 

8  is  essentially  nonsense.    What 

tt  iportant  Is  that  we  build  a  plane 

I  rowth  in  It.    The  Brltlsh-Prench 

I  ling  to  be  aluminum.    The  day 

la  at  the  limit  of  its  growth  po- 

ause  you  cant  push  an  aluml- 

much  beyond  mach  2.    It  wont 

I)eat  generated  beyond  that. 

doesnt  have  to  fly  at  mach  8. 

start  out  at.  say.  mach  2.8  In 

dsslgned  eventually  to  fly  as  fast 

But  If  you  pick  a  hlgh-temper- 

-tltanlum  or  steel — ^for  the  basic 

]|ou  have  solved  your  basic  prob- 

you  solve  the  others,  you  can 

matttilne  grow  In  speed. 


a-TO  m  wxKPSD 

Bavent  a  lot  of  these  problenas 
In  rtfeigning  the  B-70.  which 
to  fly  at  mach  3? 
the  B-70  is  a  pretty  important 
rhere's  bsen  a  fantastic  amount 
on  it.  But  it  lant  flying  yet. 
'.  It  will  provide  a  lot  of  answers 


neid. 

(pwn  and  design  these  things  *nd 

experiments.    Tou   think 

calculate  how  this  strueture  will 

combined  heat  and  stress.    But 

to  get  that  B-70  up  to  mach  3 

^uiaa  at  skin  temperatures  of  460 

Then  we'll  know  for  sure  If 

kolds  up. 

Has  It  been  a  mistake  not  to 


B-70? 

.  Tee. 


The  B-70  program  has  been 
wral  times.  If  It  had  not 
Interruptions,  that  airplane 

.  would  be  flying  today. 

Why  haven't  they  gone  ahead 


Bf70? 

think  psrhapa  the  eost  got  peo- 

llkey  startsd  adding  up  the 

•qfiadroiis  of  these  planes.    Then 


for  a  long  time  thf  argument  centered  about 
how  many  squadrons  were  needed  and  how 
many  billions  that  would  cost.  People  got 
eeared. 

The  whole  thing  was  unnecessary.  Some- 
body needed  to  have  the  determination  to 
make  a  decision  to  go  ahead  and  build  the 
original  three  planes  that  were  planned,  and 
then  see  what  kind  of  flying  machine  we  h^d 
and  then  decide  whether  we  needed  to  go 
ahead  and  build  some  more  of  them. 

If  that  had  been  done,  the  plane  might  be 
flying  for  what  we've  spent  on  it  already, 
■very  time  you  interrupt  a  program  like 
this,  you  lose  money.  The  engineers  on  the 
project  cant  sit  around  with  nothing  to  do. 
So  the  company  puts  them  on  other  Jobs. 
Then,  an  of  a  sudden,  the  Pentagon  says: 
"OK,  well  put  some  more  in  this."  Then 
you  have  to  pull  the  design  team  back  to- 
gether and  get  the  whole  thing  cranked  up 
and  going  again. 


JtUy  9 


suFxajKTS  wnx  vlt 
Question.  When   the  supersonic   airliners 
do  start  flying,    where   wlU   they   be   used 
most? 
Answer.  On  the  world  air  routes. 
Question.  They  wont   be   used,   say,   be- 
tween New  Tork  and  San  Pranclsoo  or  Los 
Angeles? 

Answer.  That  is  about  the  shortest  route 
on  which  one  would  want  to  fly  supersoni- 
oally.  If  you  leave  New  Tork  at  9  in  the 
morning,  you  will  get  to  the  weet  coast  at 
around  7:30  aon..  If  this  is  a  good  supersonic 
aircraft.  Tou  see,  it  is  actually  faster  than 
the  sun. 

The  impact  of  this  machine  on  airline 
routes  and  schedules  will  be  terrlflc.  Perhaps 
instead  of  using  it  like  we  do  today's  Jets— 
from  New  Tork  to  Burope  and  then  back  to 
New  Tork — we'll  circiunnavigate  with  It,  Just 
keep  it  going  around  the  world  so  you  would 
be  in  daylight.  Most  people  like  to  travel  by 
the  sun,  so  this  Is  where  your  customers  are. 
Question.  WlU  the  supersozUc  plane  have 
to  <^>erate  from  special  airports? 

Answer.  No,  it  should  operate  out  of 
today's  airports.  In  fact,  it  probably  wlU 
have  shorter  distances  for  takeoff  and  land- 
ing.   Pilots  are  insisting  on  this. 

■S^<»«  •■e.  this  is  really  going  to  be  a  re- 
markable aircraft  in  many  ways. 

Not  only  will  it  fly  at  two  to  three  times 
the  speed  of  sotmd.  but  it  will  operate  at 
subsonic  speeds.  It  will  probably  have  a 
variable-sweep  wing  that  folds  like  a  scissors 
back  along  the  fuselage  for  supersonic  speeds. 
For  takeoff  and  landing,  and  fiylng  at  sub- 
sonic speeds,  the  wing  will  extend  out  from 
the  fuselage 

This  will  give  us  an  aircraft  that  can  take 
off  from  Chicago  and  fly  to  New  Tork  at  sub- 
sonic speed  to  pick  up  more  passengers. 
Then  it  will  go  from  New  Tork  to  Paris 
•upersonlcaUy.  It  will  have  to  do  something 
Uke  that  If  you  are  going  to  get  dally  utiliza- 
tion of  10  to  13  hours,  which  is  what  it  takes 
to  make  a  real  economic  operation. 

Weather  shouldnt  stop  this  machine.  It 
should  be  able  to  take  off  and  land  in  "aero- 
aero"  conditions.  We  have  the  technology 
now  to  eq\ilp  this  plane  with  a  blind-land- 
ing system.  With  a  plane  this  expensive  jrou 
cant  afford  to  be  stooging  around  waiting 
for  weather  to  improve  or  going  to  an  alter- 
nate airport. 
Question.  At  what  altitude  will  it  fly? 
Answer.  This  depends  on  the  mach  num- 
ber. A  mach  3  transport  would  be  flying  at 
around  60,000  feet.  A  mach  3  transport 
would  be  up  around  75.000  feet. 

Queetlon.  How  many  passengers  will  it 
carry? 

Answer.  At  least  126.  It  might  go  on  up 
to  175.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  plane 
that  would  carry  300  to  400  people,  but  I  find 
that  hard  to  believe,  and  I  dont  see  why  It 
would  be  needed. 


itoer  or 


Question.  Will  supersonic  flight  make  it 
possible  to  leave  New  Tork  in  the  morning 
go  to  London,  do  a  day's  business,  and  be 
back  In  Mew  Tork  the  same  evening? 

Answer.  The  stm  works  against  you  there. 
Lstis  see:  Tou've  got  6  hours  working  against 
you  on  the  way  over.  If  you  left  here  at, 
say.  6  in  the  morning,  you'd  be  in  London  at 
3  in  the  afternoon.  If  you  oould  transact 
your  business  between  3  and  6  o'clock,  you 
oould  leave  London  at  8,  but  you'd  be  home 
before  dinner. 

But  supersonic  travel  will  change  the  en- 
vironment for  many  bTisinesses.  For  exam- 
ple, international-banking  paper  could  be 
shifted  from  London  at  the  close  of  business 
there  and  be  in  a  New  Tork  bank  the  same 
day.  Businesses  with  worldwide  operations 
would  l>e  able  to  get  key  talent  to  tight 
spots  in  such  short  order  that  you  could 
expect  to  see  some  reduction  in  costs  by 
cutting  down  the  staff  needed  to  man  ofllces 
abroad. 

Question.  If  this  plane  flies  faster  than 
so\md,  wont  it  create  a  sonic  boom  that  will 
leave  a  swath  of  broken  windows  on  the 
ground  below  it? 

Answer.  Now,  here's  a  very  serious  problem. 
Tou  probably  remember  that  there  was  a 
flight  across  the  coimtry  by  a  B-68,  which 
flies  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  trying  for 
a  speed  record.  It  caused  a  lot  of  damage  , 
around  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  when  it  evidently 
came  down  to  a  lower  altitude  to  refuel  from 
a  tanker  plane.  There  was  also  trouble  on 
Long  Island,  when  it  was  losing  alUtude  at 
the  end  of  its  filght. 

But  the  Important  thing  is  that,  while  it 
was  at  its  cnilse  level,  it  was  creating  about 
the  kind  of  sonic-boom  pressures  that  we 
expect  this  supersonic  transport  to  have  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  a  complaint.  So  this 
is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Question.  Does  the  sonic-boom  impact  de- 
crease as  the  plane  goes  higher? 

Answer.  That's  right.  From  studies  we've 
made,  we  think  we  will  have  to  take  this 
airplane  up  to  around  45,000  feet  at  sub- 
sonic speeds,  before  it  goes  supersonic. 

Question.  Can't  you  tell  for  sure — from 
what  has  happened  with  supersonic  planes 
now  fiylng,  such  as  the  B-68? 

Answer.  No,  because  the  supersonic  trans- 
port will  weigh  around  400,000  pounds,  or 
about  4  times  as  much  as  any  aircraft  for 
which  "boom"  data  exist.  Now,  the  B-70. 
when  it  files,  will  give  us  an  actual  check 
on  the  sonic  boom  created  by  a  really  big 
airplane. 

Question.  Won't  a  plane  this  big  require 
engines  that  will  be  more  powerful  and  gen- 
erate more  noise  than  today's  Jets? 

Answer.  There  is  good  reason  to  expect  that 
the  engines  for  this  machine,  even  with  the 
marlcedly  Increased  thnut  they  must  gener- 
ate, will  perhaps  give  us  noise  levels  a  little 
bit  below  what  we've  got  in  our  Jet  ""gln^* 
today.  The  design  for  the  supersonlo  Jet 
engine,  which  will  have  to  incorporate  what 
we  call  a  "sonic  choke"  to  slow  the  air  en- 
tering the  engine,  will  eliminate  some  of  the 
noise  problem,  espedaUy  the  high-pitched 
whine,  that  you  get  from  Jet  engines  today. 
Queetlon.  Will  the  British-French  plans 
have  good  subsonic  flying  ability? 

Answer.  I  dont  think  it  will  have  the  sub- 
sonic qualities  that  our  plane  oould  have. 
I  know  the  British  and  Ptench  people  dont 
agree  with  this,  but  I  set  forth  the  reasons 
In  a  paper  at  a  Joint  Anglo-American  aero- 
nautics meeting  in  September  1861,  and 
nobody  seems  to  want  to  dispute  them  too 
much. 

Question.  Tou  said  the  Russians  may  be 
ahead  of  the  British  and  nenoh  In  develop- 
ing a  supersonlo  airliner — 

Answer.  There  Is  every  reason  to  suppose 
they  are,  and  that  they  will  be  ooming  along 
with  something  ahead  of  everybody. 
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Question.  Do  you  think  they  will  convot 
a  supwsonlc  military  airplane  to  passenger 
use,  BS  they  did  when  they  made  a  Jetliner 
out  of  a  Jet  bomber? 

Answtr.  I  dont  know  Just  what  they 
might  do.  But  consider  this:  Busata  la  a 
vmst  country — long  dlstanoea  across  It.  And 
they've  been  developing  a  complex  of  Indtia- 
trlal  cities  that  are  perhaps  1.000 — 1,200 — 
1,500  miles  apart.  So  they  probably  would 
be  able  to  use  a  mach  2  airliner  with  a  high 
frequency  of  service.  AdA,  of  course,  oper- 
ating the  way  they  do,  Mr.  Khrushchev  oould 
legislate  the  sonic-boom  nuisance  Isy  simply 
telling  the  people  it  cant  hurt  them — and 
you  sure  can't  do  that  here. 

BOW  UMn'EU  art! 


CAOT  COMFBrS 

Question.  Tou  said  the  United  Stetes 
oould  have  a  supersonic  aliUner  flying  by 
cl970.  If  It  wastes  no  more  time.  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  pushed  the  project  and 
provided  the  money,  is  it  possible  the  plane 
could  be  flying  by  1067.  when  the  British- 
French  plane  is  schedtiled  to  fly? 

Answer.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  beat 
ttiem  Into  the  air.  But  If  we  go  to  the  high- 
temperature  airframe  of  steel  or  titanium 
and  build  a  significantly  superior  aircraft,  I 
think  the  airline  people  will  be  willing  to 
wait  for  it. 

TBS  BSCB  roB  A  rssTia^HAM-flooiro 

PSaSBMOBa  FLAMS 

Brltish-Ptench  entry:  The  Oonoorde— « 
cooperative  venture  by  Britain  and  Prance. 
Design  completed.  Plane  scheduled  to  fly  by 
1967;  speed,  1300  to  1,500  mph;  passengers, 
around  100:  range,  transoceanic:  cruising  al- 
titude, 60,000  feet;  strueture  and  design, 
aliuninum  with  fixed  wing. 

UjS.  entry:  Unnamed,  design  not  yet 
worked  out.  many  experU  flavor  a  plane  of 
the  type  outlined  here,  say  it  could  be  fly- 
ing by  1070.  if  nJ9L  gets  moving;  speed.  1,800 
to  2,000  mph;  passengers.  125  to  175:  range, 
transoceanic:  cruising  altitude,  75.000  feet; 
structure  and  design,  tltanlmn  or  steel  with 
variable-sweep  wing. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  great 
prestige  awaits  the  nation  which  devel- 
ops a  transport  that  is  truly  efficient  in 
airline  (H>eration  above  the  speed  of 
sound.  It  will  be  a  mark  of  scientific,  en- 
gineering and  production  genius.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  full  sumwrt  to  the 
President's  call  for  a  "commercial  super- 
sonic transport  aircraft  which  is  safe  for 
the  passenger,  economically  sound  for  the 
world's  airlines,  and  whose  (derating 
performance  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
eompacable  aircraft" 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY*.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment imtil  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.) ,  under  the 
previous  orda,  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 
til tomorrow.  Wednesday.  July  10,  1963. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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The  f  oUofwlng-namsd  persona  to  be 
bers  of  the  XJ3.  Advisory  OommlsslOQ  on  In- 
temational  Brtueatlonal  and  Cultural  Af- 
faire for  terms  of  8  years  aspiring  Iby  11. 
1086,  and  untU  their  successors  ars  appointed 
and  have  quallfled: 

Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Ml«ailgan. 

Dr.  liabd  U.  Smyths,  of  New  Tork. 

In  TBI  NavT 

C^t.  Pred  O.  Bennett.  UJS.  Navy,  to  be 
Director  of  Budget  and  Beporte  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3  years 
with  the  rank  of  rear  admlraL 

The  foUowlng-named  oOlcera  of  the  line 
and  staff  cori>s  of  the  Navy  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admlrsl. 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

UNS 

Edward  E.  Grimm 

John  D.  Bulkeley 

Ruf  us  L.  Taylor  i 

Jackson  D.  Arnold 

Ben  W.  Sarver 

Don  W.  Wulaen 

Frederick  J.  Harlflngsr  IZ 

Dennis  C.  Lyndon 

James  H.  Mini 

Joseph  B.  Bice 

Fred  O.  Bennett 

David  C.  Richardson 

Richard  R.  Pratt 

Norman  C.  Oillstte.  Jr. 

William  P.  Mack 

Paul  E.  Hartmann 

Donald  Oay.  Jr. 

Charlee  S.  Mlnter.  Jr. 

John  K.  Leydon 

Eugene  P.  Wilkinson 

iKUI. 


Walter  Welham 

BUIVLT  OOBVB 

Robert  H.  Northwood 
Ira  F.  Haddock 

CIVIL  BMGIMI^ 

Harry  N.  Wallln 

The  following-named  oflieers  of  the  line 
and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  aa  provided 
by  law:  _ 

Lnn 

William  E.  Sweeney 
John  J.  Fee 

MXDICALCOBFa 

Martin  T.  Macklin 
William  N.  New 

l«M«AI.O0ePS 

Edward  C.  Baffetto 
FXDEBAL  Coal  Mxns  SsnrT  Boaxb  or  Rxvixw 

Charles  R.  Ferguson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Pederal  Coal  ICne  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expiring  July 
15,    1966.     (Reappointment.) 

Public  Hbalth  Saavsca 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   in   the   regular   corps   of   Vba   Public 
Health    Service    subject    to    quallflcattons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulaUocs: 

To  be  senior  surgeon 

Oeorgs  E.  Bo(^ 

To  be  senior  aaaistant  aurfeon* 

Arnold  Bngel  James  C.  Davie 

Bobsrt  B.  Minor  Olenn  I^  Momhsrger 

John  T.  Porvasnlk.  Jr.  Richard  A.  Plessala 
Henry    J.    Caheoelraa,  van  B.  WiUlams 

Jr.  Bernard  W.  Blgley 

Russell  O.  Settle,  3t.  Dean  H.  Mbrxow 

To  be  aenior  aaaiatant  dental  aurgaon* 
■dward  O.  Woolrldgab  Donald  O.  Boggi 

Jr.  William  B.  Bock 

Henry  Bamahy.  Jr. 


To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 
Vrands  A.  Jaooc&s 
Henry  C.  Steed.  Jr. 

To  be  sanitarg  engineer 
ThaoAom  Jaffe 
To   he   aenior  assistant   sanitary  engineers 
John  C.  Vlllforth  John  O.  Bailey 

Oary  D.  Hutehlnaon      Bobsrt  H.  NMU 

To  be  ossfstanf  ssnlfofy  angtmaerB 
Ralph  W.  Buelow 
Malcolm  C.  Bruce 
F.  Donald  MaddOK 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  en^Tteers 
Jamss  W.  Oarpentsr,  Jr. 
Kenton  Xlzlqiatzlck 
L.  Russell  Reemaa 

To  be  assistant  pharmaelat 
Jon  A.  May 

To  be  senior  assistant  seientfsf 

Joseph  W.  Lepak 

To  be  sanitarians 

Arthur  B.  Mclntyre,  Jr. 
William  J.  Beck 

To  be  aenior  ossistent  sonltarten 

PatrkA  A.  Thibean 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 

Oeorge  J.  Butler 

To  be  nurse  offleer 

Dorothy  L.  Bandlow 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive     nominations     withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  July  9, 1963: 
Pc 


The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senste  on 
June  10,  1963.  of  Willie  M.  Eubank  to  be 
postmaster  at  Nevada,  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Iba  nraj^tn^t\nn  Mut  to  the  Senate  on 
June  10. 196S.  of  Harold  H.  Derby  to  be  post- 
master at  Dresden.  In  the  State  of 


mmm 


mUSE,  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESDT,  July  9,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
•nie  Chaplain.Rev.Bemard  Bradaunp. 
DJ}..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Genesis  13:  8:  And  Ahraham  Moid  unto 
Lot.  let  there  be  no  strife  between  me 
and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and 
thy  herdmen:  for  we  are  brethren. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  Ood.  grant 
that  in  these  critical  days  we  may  give 
clear  and  unmistalEable  testimony  to  the 
revelation  made  in  the  Scrlptnres  that 
we  are  brothers  no  matto*  whether  our 
bodies  are  clothed  in  white,  black,  yel- 
low, or  red  skin. 

Ood  forUd  that  we  should  fail  to  rec- 
ognise our  moral  and  spiritual  kinship 
and  the  imperative  need  of  cultivating  a 
brotherly  relationship  if  there  is  to  be 
any  great  forward  movement  for  civili- 
zation and  human  society. 

Help  us  to  fed  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  are  upon  us  In  these  strate- 
gic hours  of  great  responsibility  and  de- 
cision when  each  of  us  Is  given  a  unique 
opportunity  to  declare  that  we  truly  be- 
lieve In  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

What  an  irreparable  loss  it  will  be  to 
our  sodal  ordo*  and  how  tragic  will  be 
the  issues  and  efltets  if  we  are  blind  to 
the  witness  of  history  that  the  colored 
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raoehM 
to  the 
greatnen 
In 


iChr  It 


fiade  a  tremendoui  contribution 
and  fortune,  the  growth  and 
of  our  beloved  country, 
's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


faiie 


The  Jodmal 
terday 
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THE  JOURNAL 


of  the  prooeedlngB  of  yes- 
read  and  i4>proved. 


THE  I4T^  honorable  QEOROE 
W.  OILLIE 

The  SIJEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  genth  man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adaii]. 

Mr.  AE  MR,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^  unan- 
imous oa  isent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  poln ;  in  the  Rxcobs  and  Include  a 
newspaper  story. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  n  quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  ^  ras  no  objection. 

Mr.  AIiAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
Md  duty  to  Inform  my  ccdleagues  that 
a  predeoc  Bsor  who  serred  In  this  House 
fn»n  the  Fourth  Indiana  DlBtriet  passed 
away  lasl  we^.  Dr.  Oeorge  W.  auiie 
was  first  elected  to  the  House  in  1938 
and  serrcxl  for  five  terms. 

He  dlea  at  his  home  In  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind..  on  ruly  4.  While  here  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  was  particularly  active  in  ef- 
forts to  (itklicate  hoof-and-mouth  dls- 


Dr.  Ollie  was  bom  In  Scotland  and 
was  brooi  ht  to  this  country  by  his  par- 
ents whe  I  he  was  21  months  of  age. 

He  we  It  to  Ohio  State  University 
from  whl:h  he  was  graduated  and  be- 
came a  <  octor  of  veterinary  medicine. 
While  at  Ohio  State  University  he  had 
a  disting^  dshed  record  in  the  field  of 
qxnts.  in  track,  football,  and  other  ac- 
tivities, le  was  (me  of  the  first  men 
elected  to  the  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  his  home  community  he  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  fraternal  and  church 
affairs.  b<lng  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  eldest  member  of  the  Plymouth  Con- 
gregation d  Church  there.  Dr.  Oillle  has 
also  servid  as  sheriff  of  Allen  County, 
md. 

He  dle(  at  the  age  of  82  and  leaves 
surviving  him  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Elton 
L..Marquirdt  of  Fort  Wasme  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  Itrawbrldge  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah.    B|s  wife  had  preceded  him  In 


death.  I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the 
House  wil  Join  me  In  expressing  our  deep 
and  sincere  ssrmpathy  to  the  surviving 
members  >f  his  family.  "Doc"  Gillie  will 
be  sadly  i  lissed  by  all  who  knew  him. 


Mr.  8p(  laker,  I  Include  as  part  of  my 


remarks  i  n  article  from  the  Fort  Wasme 
News-Sen  ttnel  as  follows: 

Dk.  Okm  am  W.  Qaum  Dbao  at  Agx  of  82 


Dr.  Oeoi^  W 
Wayne 


vet  rrtnarlan 


jMjrs  M 
S:06   ajn. 
wbare   he 
Noveinber. 


Dr.  OUll^ 
Party    ant 
Teterlnary 
colorful 
Blty  he 

Dr.  Ollll  I 
Indiana  fcurth 


Oillle.  83,  well-known  Fort 

who  serred  five  terms  in 

]  [ouse  of  Representatives  after  8 

County  sheriff,  died  today  at 

at   Parkview   Memorial    Hospital 

had   been   a   patient   since   last 


was  a  leader  in  the  Republican 

in    lodge,    chxirch,    civic,    and 

affairs  here  during   a  long  and 

While  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 

an  all-around  athlete. 

was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 

district  in  1938  and  served 


career, 


five  consecutive  terms.  He  became  widely 
known  for  his  fight  to  eradicate  the  hoof 
and  mouth  disease  in  Uvestock  while  a  R«p- 
resentattve. 

Prior  «o  that.  Dr.  OUUe  was  sheriff  of  AUen 
County  from  1B16  to  1918.  Be  ran  for  the 
cOoe  of  mayor  of  Port  Wayne  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  in  1931,  and  in  1938  and 
1934  was  again  elected  sheriff. 

Bom  in  Oreenlan,  Berwickshire,  Scotland, 
he  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
when  31  months  old.  He  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  1907  with  a  doctor  of 
veterinary   medicine   degree. 

While  at  Ohio  State  Dr.  Oillie  was  an  all- 
around  athlete  in  discxis.  track,  and  shot.  A 
college  football  star,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
men  elected  to  the  National  Football  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Dr.  OiUie,  who  resided  at  638  West  Oak- 
dale  Drive,  also  served  Fort  Wayne  for  many 
years  imder  several  admlnlatrations  as 
Humane  Commissioner,  and  was  the  city's 
first  meat  and  milk  inspector. 

Until  he  became  ill,  he  was  a  JiU7  com- 
missioner for  the  Federal  court  here. 

The  83-year-old  Scot  immigrant  received 
the  Veterinarian  of  the  Year  Award  in  1953 
from  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  was  honored  in  his  field. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Downtown  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  Dr.  Oillie  also  was  affiliated  with 
the  Indiana  Society.  Old  Friars  Club,  the  In- 
diana Saddle  Horse  Association  and  the  Tart 
Wayne  Historical  Society. 

Active  in  Masonic  work,  the  Fort  Wayne 
veterinarian  was  one  of  two  men  who  orga- 
nized the  Mlzpah  Mounted  Horse  Patrol.  He 
held  the  32d  degree  In  Scottish  Rite  and  was 
a  member  of  Simunlt  City  Lodge  170,  F.  and 
AM.  and  was  a  member  of  Royal  Order  of 
Jesters  No.  27. 

Also,  Dr.  Oillle  was  a  member  and  past 
potentate  of  Mlzpah  Shrine.  In  addition  he 
held  membership  In  Harmony  Lodge  No.  19 
lOOF.  Mooee  Lodge  300,  Men's  Garden  Club 
and  the  Isaac  Walton  League. 

Professional  associations  which  Dr.  Oillle 
belonged  to  include  the  Northeastern  Vet- 
erinarian Association  and  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

The  former  Congressman  held  the  oldest 
membership  in  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church.  He  was  received  into  the  church 
in  1894. 

Dr.  OUlie  was  active  in  both  Klwanls  and 
Masonic  bowling  leagues,  still  bowling  until 
his  illneas. 

In  1908,  1  year  after  graduating  from  col- 
lege, he  married  the  former  Orace  N.  Merlon, 
of  Columbiu,  Ohio,  who  preceded  him  in 
death. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Elton 
L.  (Jean  C.)  Marquart,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  (Charlotte)  Strawbridge,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  Pearson,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.:  two  brothers,  Harold  Oillie, 
CajBden,  Mich.;  and  James  Stuart  Oillle,  Fort 
Wayne;   and  two  grandchildren. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hallbck]  . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair]  in  expressing  my  deep  sor- 
row at  the  pasring  of  former  Congress- 
man Oeorge  W.  Gillie  of  Port  Wajme. 

"Doc"  Oillie.  as  he  was  known  to  his 
host  of  friends  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Hoosier  State,  was  a 
colorful  figure.  He  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land and  the  first  member  of  the  veter- 
inary profession,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever 
elected  to  the  Congress.  He  spoke  with  a 
Scotch  brogue  and  was  a  man  of  great 
moral  as  well  as  physical  stature,  stand- 
ing 6  feet  414  inches  in  height. 


For  4  years  prior  to  1939.  I  was  the 
only  Republican  in  the  Indiana  congres- 
sional delegation  and  I  used  to  say  that  I 
could  hold  a  delegation  meeting  in  a 
telephMie  booth. 

In  January  of  1939.  I  was  Joined  by 
six  other  Hoosier  Republicans — "Doc" 
Oillle.  Bob  Grant.  Ray  Springer,  Gerry 
Landis,  Forest  Harness,  and  Noble  John- 
son. 

Two  years  later  our  delegation  was  in- 
creased to  eight  with  the  election  of  Earl 
Wilson,  and  in  1942  Ray  Springer  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ralph  Harvey. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  for  more  than  20 
years  there  were  no  deaths  among  the 
members  of  this  group  imtil  the  passing 
of  "Doc"  GUlle  last  week  after  an  ill- 
ness of  several  months. 

Until  his  final  illness,  "Doc"  Oillie  en- 
Joyed  nigged  good  health  and  was  an 
active  participant  in  community  affairs. 

Our  State  and  our  Nation  have  lost  a 
great  and  kind  gentleman,  who  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him, 

On  behalf  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  served  with  "Doc"  and  ronem- 
ber  him  with  fondness,  I  extend  our 
sympathy  to  his  two  surviving  daughters. 
Mrs.  Elton  Marquardt  and  Mrs.  John 
Strawbridge. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  Congress  with 
Dr.  Oillie.  but  I  had  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  prior  to  the  time  he 
was  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1938.  He 
was  a  very  likeable  person,  a  very  kind 
individual,  a  man  of  large  frame  and 
very  strong  character.  He  was  univer- 
sally respected  among  those  who  knew 
him.  I  enjoyed  many  pleasant  conver- 
sations with  Dr.  Oillie.  I  visited  with 
him  while  he  was  in  Congress  before  the 
time  I  was  elected. 

I  Join  with  other  Members  in  express- 
ing condolence  to  the  two  daughters  who 
survive  him  and  we  will  all  miss  him. 
He  leaves  us  with  memories  of  a  great 
legislator,  a  strong  and  courageous  char- 
acter and  a  very  fine  and  friendly  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
trom  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  was  with  deep  regret 
that  I  learned  of  the  passing  of  my  very 
good  friend.  Dr.  Oillie.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  several 
years.  He  had  a  great  interest  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  was  an  exceedingly 
valuable  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Oillie  was  a  great 
American  and  an  outstanding  public 
servant.  He  served  well  his  day  and 
generation. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  loved 
ones  who  survive  him. 

Mr.  ADAIR.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
sad  privilege  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  memorial  to  Oeorge  W.  Oillie. 

I  served  with  Oeorge  for  6  years.  As 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on  Agri- 
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culture  Department  Appropriations  I 
was  aware  of  the  great  contributions  he 
made  to  the  considerations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  legislation  and  his 
expert  interest  in  all  problems  concern- 
ing meat  inspection  and  the  research 
and  control  measures  that  attend  the 
interstate  handling  of  animal  diseases. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  sym- 
pathies to  the  family  of  Oeorge  W. 
OilUe. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Gteorge  Oillle. 
with  whom  I  served  In  the  Congress  and 
with  whom  I  held  a  close  friendship,  a 
fine  citizen,  an  excellent  professional 
veterinarian,  and  outstanding  leader  has 
been  lost. 

His  contributions  to  his  own  C(unmu- 
nity.  State,  and  Nation  are  too  numerous 
to  enumerate. 

Our  S3rmpathy  Is  extended  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  may  time  assuage  their  bereave- 
ment. 

GBNBaAI.   LKAVS   TO   KXTBHD 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  c6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINES  AND 
MINING  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSXTLAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 431.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  Dkl  Clawson,  of  California, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PRAYER 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
25,  1962.  immediately  after  the  Supreme 


Court  decision  barring  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  prayer,  I  said 
that  to  me  that  was  about  the  most  tragic 
decision  the  Supreme  Court  had  ever 
made  in  our  history.  Again  on  June  17 
of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  decision  barring  the  reading  or 
reciting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land cases. 

I  introduced  a  resolution  last  year  and 
again  this  year  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  resolution  rested  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  1  year  al- 
though I  have  made  requests  for  hearings 
on  this  resolution  so  that  we  could  bring 
it  before  the  House.  Without  any  action 
by  the  committee  I  am  finally  forced  to 
place  on  the  desk  today  a  discharge  peti- 
tion to  bring  before  the  House.  House 
Resolution  407.  to  provide  a  rule  to  de- 
bate my  Joint  Resolution  9. 

I  have  never  signed  a  discharge  peti- 
tion. I  know  Members  of  the  House  are 
reluctant  to  sign  a  discharge  petition  but 
this  matter  has  to  do  with  the  tradi- 
tion and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  goes  bade  In  our  his- 
tory to  the  founding  of  our  country.  I 
believe  nowhere  in  our  life  should  we  be 
banned  from  the  right  to  pray  to  Al- 
mighty God.  I  want  my  grandchildren 
in  public  school  to  have  the  right  to 
pray  Just  as  well  as  my  grandchildren  in 
parochial  schools  have  the  right  to  pray. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honor- 
able John  McCobmack,  has  caused  to  be 
placed  above  the  Speaker's  dais  the 
words  "In  God  we  trust."  He  is  honored 
and  respected  for  this  action  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  unanimously  ap- 
plauded his  action.  In  future  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  this  motto  to 
be  barred  from  our  Congress  and  our 
coinage  and  currency?  My  resolution 
will  pemJt  this  subject  to  be  debated.  It 
provides  a  rule  of  4  hours  debate,  open 
for  amendment,  and  waives  all  points  of 
order.  I  intend  to  invite  all  Members  who 
have  introduced  amendments  to  meet 
with  me  and  work  out  suitable  language 
for  the  constitutional  amendment,  not 
only  to  provide  for  nondenom  national, 
noncompulsory  prayer  in  public  schools 
but  will  protect,  by  the  Constitution,  the 
continuance  of  in  God  we  trust  on  our 
currency  and  coins,  in  the  House,  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  of  chaplains  in  our 
military  services  and  in  our  Congress 
and  legislatures,  and  so  forth.  I  urge 
you  to  sign  this  petition  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  permit  this  subject  to  be  de- 
cided as  soon  as  possible. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2708) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Oor- 
fain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son. Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJUDICATION  OF  CLAIM  TO  CER- 
TAIN LAND  IN  MARENGO  COUNTY, 
ALA. 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJt  2942) 
to  direct  the  Secretuy  of  the  Interior  to 
adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain  land  in 
Marengo  Coimty,  Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  ad- 
judicate the  claim  of  B.  A.  Cogle  of  Tliomas- 
viUe,  Alabama,  under  the  Color  of  Title  Act 
of  December  22,  1928  (46  Stat.  1060),  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  JiUy  28,  19S8  (67 
Stat.  227;  43  UJ3.C.  1068-1068b) ,  to  the  lands 
described  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  If  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  that  the  said  B.  A. 
Cogle  has  otherwise  satisfied  the  require- 
menta  of  the  Color  of  Title  Act,  he  may  issue 
a  patent  under  such  Act  to  cuch  lands  with- 
out regard  to  the  acreage  limitation  Imposed 
in  such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  are 
the  following-described  tracta  of  land  aU  sit- 
uated in  Marengo  County.  Alabama,  and  de- 
scribed with  respect  to  St.  Stephens  Meri- 
dian: 

(1)  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  3,  township  13 
north,  range  2  east; 

(2)  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  26,  township  13  north, 
range  3  east; 

(3)  the  eouth  half  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  section  36,  township  IS  north,  range 
3  east;  and 

(4)  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  n<»th- 
east  quarter  of  section  19,  township  14  north, 
range  2  east. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  BE- 
TWEEN TOWN  OF  POWELL.  WYO.. 
AND  PRESBYTERIAN  RETIRE- 
MENT FACILITIES  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJt  5076) 
relating  to  the  exchange  of  certain  lands 
between  the  town  of  Powell.  Wyo..  and 
the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facilities 
Corp. 
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amendments    were 

ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  ttil  rd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pasi  ed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BARD  Q.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  eimsent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (8. 1122)  relat- 


ing to  the  exchange  of  certain  Ituids 
between  the  town  of  PoweU,  Wyo., 
and  the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facili- 
ties Corp.  a  similar  bill  to  that  Just 
passed  b^  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUH.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept from  the  town  of  Powell,  Wyoming,  a 
deed  ccmveytng  to  the  United  States  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  town  of  Powell. 
Wyoming,  in  and  to  that  property  compris- 
ing block  116  conveyed  to  such  town  by  pat- 
ent numbered  1056813,  dated  August  23, 
1933. 

(b)  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  deed  from  the 
town  of  Powell.  Wyoming,  conveying  the 
property  comprising  block  116  to  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  convey  by  patent  or  other  ap- 
propirlate  conveyance  to  the  Preebyterlan  Re- 
tirement Paoilltlee  Corp.  aU  right.  Utle.  and 
Intereet  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  such 
propoty  upon  the  condition  that — 

(1)  the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facilities 
Coip.  convey  to  the  United  States  fee  simple 
title  to  a  parcel  of  property  of  approximately 
equal  value  to  that  property  received  by  It 
from  the  United  States  \inder  this  Act; 

(3)  if  It  Is  determined  after  an  appraisal 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  par- 
cel of  property  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United 
Statee  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion is  of  lees  value  than  the  property  com- 
prising block  116.  the  Presbyterian  Retire- 
ment Facilities  Corp.  pay  to  the  United 
Statee  an  amount  eqtial  to  that  difference  in 
value. 

Sbc.  3.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorlaed  to  convey  by  patent  or  other 
appropriate  conveyance  to  the  town  of 
PoweU.  Wyoming.  aU  right.  UUe.  aiul  Intereet 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  that  parcel 
of  property  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facilities 
Corp.  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  ecmveyance  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
subject-to  the  same  covenants,  conditions, 
and  limitations  as  those  contained  In  patent 
numbered  1066013.  dated  August  33,  1933, 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  3.  The  town  of  PoweU.  Wyoming,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Retirement  FScUlties  Corp. 
shaU  pay  to  the  United  States  such  s\im  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  compensate  the  United  Statee  for  its  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  which  sum  shaU  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mlscellanous 
receipts. 

Mr.  BARINO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada,  Mr.  BASHfo:  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  1133  and  insert  the  pro- 
visions of  HJt.  6076.  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
*A  similar  House  blU  (H.R.  5076)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


BASnJO  KINO.  mS  WIPE,  AND  THEIR 
CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bOl  (HJl.  I179) 
for  the  relief  of  Baslllo  King,  his  wife, 
and  their  chUdren. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  Clerk 
read  ttie  biU.  as  f(dlows: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  section  101(a)(7)(B)  of  the  Im- 
mif^tion  and  NationaUty  Act.  BasUio  King, 
his  wife  Monica  Ellsa  Co  Chla  King,  and 
their  ChUdren  Henry  Alexander  Victor  King, 
BasiUo  King.  Junior,  Johnny  King.  Elizabeth 
King,  Sylvia  King,  and  Cynthia  King  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  returning  resident  aUens. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARGARET  BARKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  1398) 
for  the  relief  of  Margaret  Baiker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty 
Act,  Margaret  Barker  shall  be  held  and  eon- 
Bidered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  aa  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
tbe  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroned 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  (IVICA)  BEG  PARKAS  AND 
ANN  (ANKA)  BEG  PARKAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1499) 
for  the  relief  of  John  (Ivica)  Beg  Paikas 
and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg  Parkas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and  306 
of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act,  the 
minor  chUdren,  John  (Ivlca)  Beg  Farkas  and 
Ann  (Anka)  Beg  Farkas,  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  nat\iral-bom  alien  cbll- 
dren  of  John  J.  Farkas  and  Sophia  Beg  Far- 
kas. citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right.  prlvUege.  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "Thst. 
in  the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  John  (Ivlca)  Beg  Farkas 
and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg  Farkas  may  be  classi- 
fied as  eligible  orphans  within  ths  mesnlng 
of  section  101(b)(1) (F)  of  the  Act.  upon sp- 
proval  of  a  petition  filed  In  their  behalf  by 
Ur.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Farkas,  citizens  ot  the 
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United  states,  pursuant  to  section  306(b)  of 
the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that 
section  relating  to  eUglble  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EVA  BASXR 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  1731) 
for  the  relief  of  Eva  Baker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  pxirpoees  of  sections  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Eva  Baker,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natiiral-bom  alien 
child  of  Robert  W.  Baker,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  Eva  Baker  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Inuni- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Eva  Baker  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
tbe  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Baker,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LUCIA  CARTA  GALLTITO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2450) 
for  the  relief  of  Lucia  Carta  Gallitto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Lucia  CarU  OaUltto  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural 
b(M7i  alien  chUd  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mario  Gal- 
litto, citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided. 
That  the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "That, 
in  the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Lucia  Carta  OalUtto 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1) 
(P)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition 
filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mario 
QaUltto.  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  206(b)  of  the  Act,  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans." 


The  c<»nmittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the  table. 


GEOFFREY    HOWARD  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5094) 
for  the  relief  of  Geoffrey  Howard 
Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Geoffrey  Howard  Smith  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Act  as  they  relate  to  residence  and  physical 
presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GERARD  PUTT  .LET 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6308) 
for  the  relief  of  Gerard  Puillet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  213(a) 
(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act, 
Gerard  PxUUet  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  he  Is  fovmd  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  said  Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MICHAL  GOLENIEWSKI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  5507) 
for  the  relief  of  Michal  Gfoleniewski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Michal 
Golenlewskl,  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States,  shall  be 
held  to  be  Included  in  the  class  of  applicants 
for  naturalization  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  section  313(a)  of  the  Inunigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  such  class  is  specified 
In  section  S13(c)  of  the  said  Act,  and  that 
Michal  Golenlewskl  shall  be  considered  to 
have  met  the  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence requirements  of  section  316(a)  of  the 
said  Act,  and  his  petition  for  naturalization 
may  be  filed  with  any  court  having  naturali- 
zation Jurisdiction. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANTHONY  HARRY  GIAZIKIS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6567) 
for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Harry  Giazikis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Anthony  Harry  Giazikis  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien,  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DANUSIA  RADOCHONSKI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  312)  for 
the  relief  of  Danusia  Radochonski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inomlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionaUty Act,  Danusia  Radochonski  may  be 
classified  as  an  eUglble  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  said 
Act  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  by  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Radochonski,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said 
Danusia  Radochonski  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  subject  to  aU  the  conditions  in  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  eUglble  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  a  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE   ACT   OP   JUNE   29, 
1960  (PRIVATE  LAW  86-354) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  380)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  29,  1960  (Private 
Law  86-354) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  the 
Act  of  June  39,  1060  (Private  Law  BS-354), 
be  and  is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  of  the  words  "the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act",  the  foUowing  date:  "October 
26,  1054". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


YENG  BURDICK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  409)  for 
the  relief  of  Yeng  Burdick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Teng  Burdick  may  be  classified 
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The  bill 
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passed,  and 
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The  Clerk 
the  relief  of 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KAINO  HELY  AUZIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  310)  for 
the  relief  of  Kalno  Hely  Auzis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mepresentatir>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Kalno  Hely  Auzis  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  minor 
child  of  Alleen  Ellen  Auzis  and  Anthony 
Adolph  Auzis.  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  Tbat  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "sections 
101(a)  (27)  (A)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"sections  208(a)(2)". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  words 
"minor  child"  and  subetltute  the  word 
"daughter". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MTT.T.TK  GAIL  MESA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  686)  for 
the  relief  of  Millie  OaU  Mesa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read^the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (7)  of  section  301(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs. 
Janis  Lavern  Mesa,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
resided  in  and  to  have  been  physically  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  birth 
of  her  nattiral  child.  Millie  Oall  Mesa,  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  the  said  Mrs.  Janls 
Lavern  Mesa  had  attained  the  age  of  four- 
teen years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MIRHAN  GAZARIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  671)  for 
the  relief  of  Mlrhan  Oazarian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  of  October  24.  1962  (Pub- 
Ue  Law  87-885).  Mlrhan  Oazarian  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  tbe  purview  of  section 
1  of  tbat  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "Tbat, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  dl- 


zectsd  to  saneel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  dsportatlan.  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  whleb  may  hare  Issued  in  the  case 
of  Iflrhan  Oaaarian.  Prom  and  after  tbe 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  tbls  Act,  the  said 
Mlrhan  Oazarian  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  tbe  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PETER  HOPETON  MAYLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  735)  for 
the  relief  of  Peter  Hopeton  Maylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Peter  Hopeton  Maylor  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  alien  child  of  Wilfred  Shlrly, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  tbe  natural  mother  of  the  said  Peter 
Hopeton  Maylor  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  stattis  under  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ENRICO  PETRUCCI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  866)  for 
the  relief  of  Enrico  Petrucci. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Enrico  Petrucci  may  be  clas- 
sified as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  secUon  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  said  Act 
and  a  petition  may  be  flled  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Matthew  J.  Hannon,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  behalf  of  the  faid  Enrico  Petrucci 
ptirsuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relatmg  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


EXPORT-IMPORT   BANK   OP 
WASHINQTON 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  422  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleik  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  tbls  resolution  tbe  bill  (HJt- 
3872)  to  increase  tbe  lending  authority  of 
the  Esport-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  to 
extend  the  period  within  wbleb  tbe  export' 
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Import  Bank  of  Washington  may  exardae  its 
fimctlons.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  tb* 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  be.  and  the  same 
hereby  is,  taken  ftom  the  Speaker's  table,  to 
the  end  that  tbe  Senate  amendment  be,  and 
the  same  Is,  disagreed  to  and  a  eonferenoa 
Is  requested  with  the  Senate  upon  the  dla- 
agreelng  of  the  two  Houses. 


CAIli  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
&at.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  iMTsent 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[RoU  No.  921 

Abbltt 

Healey 

PurceU 

Abemetby 

H«bert 

Qule 

Alger 

Hoffman 

Rains 

AsplnaU 

Karth 

Retiss 

BeU 

Kee 

Rogers,  Tex. 

BoUing 

Madden 

Roosevelt 

Buckley 

Marsh 

Hf'hwrk 

Cameron 

Miller.  N.Y. 

SheUey 

Colmer     « 

Mills 

Sheppard 
Sisk         V 

Derwlnskl 

MlnahaU 

Diggs 

Mvirphy,  N.T. 

Trimble 

Bdwards 

Norblad 

Wlckersbam 

Bvlns 

O'Brten.  ZU. 

Willis 

Porrester 

PUdier 

wn^t 

Hawkins 

PoweU 

Younger         « 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  387 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF 
WASHINOTON 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  and  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  coasame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  upon  its  adoption  to  send  to  a 
committee  of  conference  the  bill  BJR. 
3872.  which  increases  the  lending  author- 
ity of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington and  extends  its  life. 

The  history  of  this  and  tbe  necessity 
for  it  arises  out  of  the  ao-called  badc- 
door  spending  provisicm  in  the  bill  as  It 
was  amended  in  the  other  boc^.  Whoi 
the  House  bill  was  first  drafted  it  did 
C(xitain  a  provision  on  what  is  known  as 
back-door  spending.  There  was  objection 
to  that  The  committee  amended  the 
bm  so  as  to  make  it  direct  Treasury  ap- 
propriation. It  thai  went  over  to  the 
other  body.  They  restored  the  back- 
door spending  feature  of  it. 

When  the  bill  came  ba<±  from  the 
other  body  there  had  been  restored  the 
objectionable  feature  that  the  House 
had  taken  out,  of  back-door  qiiendlng. 
Objection  was  made  to  sending  it  to  con- 
ference. Ther^ore.  in  the  regular 
course  it  came  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Rules  for  a  rule  to  maid  it  to  conference, 
and  this  is  the  rule.  On  adoption  of  the 
rule  tt  will  then  be  in  order  for  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  conf  ereea.  I  am  In- 
formed that  before  tbat  la  done,  im- 
mediately upon  theadoi>tioa  of  this  xea- 
wution.  there  wiU  be  a  motion  offered 


to  instruct  title  ocmferees  to  adhere  to 
the  House  position  on  back-door  spend- 
ing. 

This  questioa  of  ao-called  badc-door 
spaading  is  one  that  has  been  in  the 
House  many  times.  There  is  strong 
sentiment  in  this  House  against  this  type 
of  aiwrtvniation.  Biany  of  us  have 
always  felt  that  before  money  is  appro- 
priated, it  should  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Appitvriatibns  and  be  done  in  the 
regular  way.  This  method  which  has 
become  quite  prevalent  in  certain  areas 
in  the  last  few  years  provides  a  method 
by  which  an  agency  for  which  certain 
funds  are  appropriated,  instead  of  get- 
ting funds  through  the  regular  source, 
or  an  appropriation  bill,  may  go  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  draw  the 
funds  directly  from  the  Treasury,  with- 
out any  reference  in  the  future  either  to 
the  Congress  or  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  believe  there  is  a  strong 
majority  feeling  in  this  House  that  that 
is  a  bad  way  to  handle  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  it 
imder  any  circumstances. 

We  hope  the  House  will  sustain  the 
positi(Hi  we  have  taken  before  and  will 
instruct  the  conferees  to  stand  by  the 
position  already  taken  by  the  House  and 
require  that  this  money  be  appropriated 
in  the  regular  way  instead  of  being  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speller.  I  understand  that  when 
this  motion  was  made  to  instruct  the 
conferees,  there  will  be  an  hour's  debate 
on  the  subject.  The  motion,  I  believe, 
will  be  offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Qart].  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bbown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  422,  makes  in  order,  on  adop- 
tion, the  sending  of  the  bUl  HJt  3872.  to 
conference  to  settle  the  differences  be- 
I  tween  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of 
the  measure.  When  H.R.  3872  was  first 
presented  to  the  House  on  May  1  last,  it 
contained  two  principal  provisions,  sec- 
tions, or  tittes.  One  would  extend  the 
charter  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
another  5  years.  The  other  would  in- 
crease the  lending  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  would  permit  that 
Bank  to  obtain  the  funds  needed  to  make 
suchkMuis. 

The  bill,  as  it  was  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  May  1  from  the  Ccmi- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  did 
provide  that  at  least  a  portion  of  these 
additional  funds,  needed  as  a  lending  au- 
thority, by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
might  be  obtained  through  a  so-called 
back-door  approach  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  without  going  through  the  Kp- 
propriation  process  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution  Iqr  having  the  Congress 
itself  aiwropriate  the  money  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
MAHl,  chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  offexed  an 
amendment  to  tbe  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  May  1  to  strike  out  that  provl- 
8i<»i  in  the  committee  reported  measure 


whidi  wonkThave  permitted  the  back- 
door spending  approach  to  obtain  tbe 
funds  requh-ed  for  lending  purposes  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  to  leave 
tbe  measure  so  it  would  reqidre  any 
funds  obtained  for  such  purpose,  that  Is 
for  lending,  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
be  obtained  tbrouali  an  appropriation 
voted  on  in  the  regular  way.  through 
the  usual  process,  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  as  has  been  done  on  prac- 
tically all  other  matters  in  connection 
with  public  spending.  Tbe  bill  passed 
this  body  almost  unanimously.  There 
were  very  few  votes  against  it.  It  was 
messaged  over  to  the  other  body,  and  the 
other  body  saw  fit  to  amend  HJl.  3872 
so  as  to  provide.  <Mr  to  reinstate,  I  should 
say.  the  original  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  so  as  to  permit  tbe  Export-Import 
Bank  to  obtain  the  ftmds  it  desired  for 
lending  purposes  directly  from  the 
Treasury  without  an>ropriatton8  by  tbf> 
Congress. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  was  messaged 
back  to  the  House,  with  the  bill,  and  ob- 
jection to  sending  the  bill  to  conference 
was  voiced  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In 
other  words,  unanimous  consent  to  send 
to  conference  was  refused,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  then  submitted,  under  the  rules 
of  the  House,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  held  hearings 
on  the  matter.  It  f  ouxkl.  in  its  hearings, 
that  it  was  seemingly  the  broad  desire  of 
the  House  Memberdilp  that  tbe  position 
of  the  House,  as  it  had  been  taken  on 
this  bill— that  is.  against  the  back-door 
spending  approach  and  in  support  of  thr 
use  of  the  i4>proprlations  process  for  thr 
obtaining  of  funds  for  the  use  of  th« 
Export-Import  Bank — be  followed — 
there  was  a  strong  desire  tbe  position  of 
the  House  be  maintained. 

However,  the  Rules  C(xnmittee  saw  flt. 
in  its  Judgment  and  wisdom,  to  report 
out  this  resolution  to  send  this  biU  to 
conference.  It  Is  the  imderstanding.  at 
least  of  the  gentteman  who  is  now  ad- 
dressing the  House,  and  I  believe  of 
others  as  well,  that  immediately  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  to  said 
this  bill  to  conference;  that  Is.  HJl. 
3872 — to  settle  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versi(ms— that  a 
motion  will  be  made  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  to  maintain  tbe  position 
of  the  House  and  to  (qMX)6e  tbe  adoption, 
in  the  conference  committee,  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  to  Insist  upon  the 
bill  being  reported  as  it  passed  the 
House:  that  is,  that  the  measure  be 
agreed  to  as  it  passed  the  House,  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  ba<±-door  arrangement 
as  provided  for  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  h(H>ed  that  when  the 
time  comes  to  vote  upon  the  motion  to 
instruct  the  House  c(mferees,  that  mo- 
ti(m  will  ix«vail. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  other  requests 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  E^^eaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genttonan  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  [Mr.  PanfAir]. 

Mr.  PAT&IAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect 
to  suppcHt  tbe  rule  to  send  this  bill  to 
o(»iference.  As  a  member  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  tbe  House,  I  b^eve 
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it  win  be  nu  dotj  to  WMUntafn  the  pod- 
tkm  (tf  the  BouM.  to  adbere  to  the  wlabes 
of  the  Booae  and  to  stand  Ann  on  the 
poeltloa  of  tpe.  House,  which  position  is 
well  known.  J  The  other  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will,  I  know,  consider 
themsetres  igents  of  the  House  and 
stand  firm  f  nr  the  House's  position. 

May  I  pol  It  out  some  facts,  however, 
about  this  1 11  which  I  believe  are  im- 
portant. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  been 
functioning  or  a  period  of  29  years.  It 
has  always  f  inctioned  under  the  method 
of  flnancint  known  as  the  Treasury 
method  of  (Inanclng  as  distinguished 
from  the  ap  iropriation  method.  For  29 
years  it  has  Derated  under  that  method. 
Six  years  ag  9,  which  was  1  year  before 
the  Ezport-I  nport  Bank  was  to  have  ex- 
pired, the  Qt  estion  of  extending  it  for  5 
more  years  <  ame  before  the  House.  Its 
charter  was  o  have  expired  in  1958.  So. 
on  April  9, 1(  57,  when  the  resolution  was 
before  this  H  )use  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Export-impo  rt  Bank  for  5  years,  the  res- 
(dutl<m  was  :  lassed.  without  even  a  roll- 
call,  and  I  1  leUeve,  unanimously.  I  do 
not  remembe  >  a  single  voice  vote  against 
it.  At  that  1  me  there  was  no  objection 
to  oontinuinj  the  Bank  according  to  the 
method  of  ft  lancing  on  which  the  Bank 
was  establish  ed  and  on  which  it  has  now 
soocessfully  <  tperated  for  29  years. 

Then,  a  y(  ar  later,  on  May  8.  1958.  it 
was  propoeec  to  increase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  th  i  Bank  by  $2  biUion.  That, 
likewise,  pasied  the  House  without  ob- 
jection; and  here  was  no  rollcall. 

It  now  bec(  mes  necessary  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  1  Scport-Import  Bank  again. 
It  expired  Ji  ne  30,  to  be  exact.  But  of 
course  this  1  iatus  in  its  term  I  do  not 
believe  will  b ;  too  important  if  it  is  brief. 
But  it  is  nee  »sary  that  we  act  soon  on 
this  matter. 

When  thei ;  was  objection  to  a  con- 
ference— in  0  her  words,  when  there  was 
an  objection  i  o  conferees  being  appointed 
in — the  matter  went  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  as  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SioTH]  pointed  out.  finally, 
as  a  result  oi  hearings  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  t  lis  resolution  is  here  now 
to  authorize  tending  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  when 
the  oonferem  «  is  authorized,  and  before 
the  Speaker  i  imoimces  the  names  of  the 
conferees,  it  s  germane  for  a  resolution 
to  be  offere<!  to  Instruct  the  conferees. 
I  understanc  such  a  resolution  will  be 
offered  by  th  e  gentleman  from  Virginia 
TMr.  OaitI.  He  did  me  the  courtesy  of 
showing  me  i  i  resolution  which  provides 
that  the  conl  erees  shall  be  instructed  to 
ronain  firm  uid  steadfast  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  H  mae,  in  other  words,  main- 
tain the  posit  on  of  the  House. 

I  am  in  fa  t>r  of  that  resolution;  It  Is 
all  right.  Bi  t  now  we  have  this  situa- 
tion where  under  a  former  Republican 
.  President  thl  t  method  of  financing  was 
considered  fine.  Nobody  objected  to  it. 
It  was  wond  »rful.  There  were  unani- 
mous votes.  3ut  now  it  is  said  that  this 
method  of  financing  is  all  wrong  and 
should  be  sto  >ped. 

It  will  be  oi  ir  duty  as  conferees  of  the 
House  to  ma  ntain  the  position  of  the 
House,  and  w  i  expect  to  do  exactly  what 


our  obligation  calls  for.  I  know  the 
other  conferees  will  do  that. 

But  notwithstanding  these  facts,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  it  looks  like  we  are 
going  to  have  one  rule  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  as  when  President 
Eisenhower  was  in  office,  and  an  en- 
tirely different  rule  under  a  Democratic 
administration,  when  President  Kennedy 
is  in  office. 

That  is  something  I  cannot  under- 
stand.       * 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oakt  moves  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
bill  HJl.  3873.  be  Instructed  to  Insist  on 
disagreement  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  1 
of  the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  to 
Inalst  upon  the  appropriation  method  of 
financing  provided  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  GARY.    B4r.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  time? 

Mr.  GARY.    I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want  to  make  it 
absolutely  plain  that  the  motion  I  have 
offered  is  not  prompted  by  any  lack  of 
confidence  in  our  House  conferees.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  stated  to  the  House 
he  will  insist  upon  the  position  of  the 
House,  and  I  am  sure  he  will. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  with 
reference  to  back-door  spending  has  be- 
come so  acute  some  of  us  feel  the  time 
has  come  when  the  House  itself  should 
take  a  stand,  when  we  should  back  our 
conferees,  and  let  the  conferees  from 
the  other  body  know  we  are  backing 
them  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  has  handled 
this  bill,  stated  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  had  been  financed  under  this 
method  of  financing  for  29  years. 

Let  me  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  and  I  am  sure  every- 
one in  this  House  will  agree,  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the 
mo6t  efficient  and  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive agencies  we  have  in  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  exporters  of  this  country. 
It  shows  a  remarkable  record  with  re- 
sj)ect  to  losses  and  it  operates  at  a  profit. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  over  the  years  to 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  handles  its  ap- 
propriations. The  reason  we  became  so 
alarmed  over  back-door  spending  was  not 
because  of  *the  Export-Import  Bank,  but 


because  this  practice  was  growing  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  rapidly  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  power  to  initiate  appro- 
priations. For  example,  in  1958,  bills 
were  passed  in  the  Senate  providing  for 
back-door  spending  in  the  tremendous 
sum  of  $9,110  billion;  and  such  biUs  were 
actually  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
amount  of  $4  575  billion.  That  was  for 
Just  that  one  year.  The  amounts  have 
been  even  larger  at  times.  That  meant 
that  we  were  taking  from  imder  the 
regular  control  of  the  appropriations 
process  that  large  amount  of  money  to 
be  spent  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  us  felt  that  the 
situation  should  be  corrected. 

I  am  making  this  motion  for  three  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  back-door 
spending  is  unconstitutional.  That 
should  be  sufficient  hi  itself.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  it.  but  I 
read  you  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
which,  in  article  I,  section  9,  paragraph 
7,  say: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Tteas- 
ury.  but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

I  know  that  instrument  is  not  always 
held  in  as  high  respect  as  it  should  be, 
but  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  docu- 
ments ever  penned  by  man  and  that  our 
forefathers  used  particularly  good  Judg- 
ment in  framing  the  provisions  touching 
Government  finance  and  fiscal  prob- 
lems.  We  violate  those  provisions  at  our 
peril. 

In  the  second  place  I  think  this  meth- 
od of  back-door  financing  is  unsound. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  realized 
that  in  order  to  control  the  finances  of 
this  Government  they  should  be  kept  as 
close  to  the  people  as  possible.  There- 
fore, they  provided  that  the  money  bUls 
should  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Why?  Because  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  are  elected  every  2  years  are 
closer  to  the  people  and  policies  initiated 
there  are  more  amenable  to  change  than 
in  the  other  body,  whose  Members  are 
elected  for  6-year  terms. 

It  has  been  the  time-honored  cxistom 
to  originate  appropriation  bills  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Here  they 
are  channeled  through  the  regular  ap- 
propriations process  as  required  by  law. 
Otherwise  you  have  no  annual  overall 
check  of  the  whole  expenditure  program. 
Under  the  appropriations  process  all 
appropriation  requests  are  referred  to 
the  proper  committee.  That  committee 
sits  day  in  and  day  out.  reviews  each 
item  to  find  what  the  money  is  going  to 
be  spent  for. 

In  the  third  place  this  back-door  fi- 
nancing is  unnecessary.  Once  again  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  opinion  but  I 
quote  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  adminis- 
trative officer  whom  I  consider  best  qual- 
ified to  answer  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er back-door  spending  is  necessary  in 
this  case.  I  shall  read  f  n»i  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  8ubc<Hnmlttee  of  the  Awjro- 
prlations  Committee.  These  were  the 
Treasury  hearings  and  Mr.  Dillon  was 
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appearing  before  our  committee  as  a 
witness  for  the  Department 
I  said: 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  law  under  whlA  the 
Export-Import  Bank  operataa  will  titftam 
June  30.  196S.  I  understand  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  recommending  the  estendoo 
of  that  authority  for  5  yeara,  together  with 
an  Increase  In  capitalisation  at  S2  bUUon 
through  back-door  spending. 

Why  could  not  the  Increase  be  in  the  form 
of  a  direct  approprlatlonT 

Secretary  DnxoN.  It  could. 

Mr.  Oabt.  My  guess  wo^lld  be  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  a  much  easier  time 
getting  It  through  if  they  would  make  It 
tbat  way.  Last  year  similar  action  was  taken 
In  connection  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  and  tbat  Increase  in  capitaliza- 
tion waa  ultimately  made  by  direct  appro- 
priation rather  than  by  back-door  spending. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  could  not  be  done 
In  the  same  way,  and  I  think  you  would  have 
lots  less  opposition  to  it. 

Secretary  Dillon.  It  could.  We  were  re- 
QMnslble  In  the  Treasury  for  the  IMF  appro- 
priation, and.  although  we  initially  thought 
it  would  be  easiest  to  do  it  In  the  way  that  it 
bad  always  been  done  In  the  past,  which  was 
by  borrowing  authority,  when  we  olsserved 
the  feeling  of  the  Ck>ngree8.  we  figured  It 
would  be  Just  as  easy  to  do  It  the  other 
way,  and  we  did  It.  We  got  the  appro- 
priation, and  It  went  Just  as  weU. 

He  said  the  same  thing  could  be  done  in 
this  instance.  When  this  information 
came  to  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  as  has  already  been  stated  on 
the  fioor,  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee offered  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
the  increase  of  capital  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  be  by  appropria- 
tion. This  was  changed  in  the  other 
body  to  restore  the  back-door  feature, 
and  the  bin  now  comes  back  to  us.  We 
think  that  the  Constitution  and  long  es- 
tablished practice  dictate  that  appropria- 
tions legislation  be  initiated  in  the  House. 
Back-door  spending  is  a  device  which 
permits  the  other  body  to  initiate  such 
legislation.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I 
am  offering  this  motion  that  the  House 
instruct  its  conferees  to  stand  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  ^ouse. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  his  confidence  in  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  However,  he  made  a  remark 
In  connection  with  back-door  spending. 
In  the  interest  of  accuracy,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  only  spending  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  does  is  for  its  own  adminis- 
trative expenses.  Everything  else  is  for 
lending.  It  lends  money  and  guarantees 
loans,  but  It  does  not  pay  out  ansrthing 
except  for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  GARY.  But  It  is  lending  the 
money  of  the  U.S.  Government,  not  its 
own  money.  This  bill  is  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Bank  $2  billion  of  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  for 
lending  purposes.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  that  because  I  think  the  Bank  has 
done  an  excellent  Job.  It  has  handled  Its 
finances  well.  I  have  no  quarrel  what- 
ever with  the  Bank.  I  am  thoroughly  In 
sympathy  with  extending  its  charter  and 
giving  It  any  amount  of  money  reason- 
ably necessary  to  carry  on  its  activities. 
I  have  absolute  confidence  that  it  will  op- 


erate pnverly,  but  I  want  It  done  In  a 
c(«istltutfa»ial  and  soond  manner. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  sore  that  once 
the  Congress  passes  the  law  and  tt  Is  ap- 
proved Yry  the  President  and  becomes  law 
it  is  just  as  much  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constituti<m  regardless 
of  what  committee  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  GARY.  Yes :  but  if  the  law  is  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  it  is  not  a  vaUd 
law.  

Mr.  MULTER.  If  it  originates  in  the 
House  and  is  passed,  whether  it  be  for 
lending  or  spending,  it  complies  with  the 
constitutional  provision  the  gentlonan 
referred  to. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress enacts  a  law  does  not  make  it  con- 
stitutional. At  least,  that  is  what  the 
U.S.  Suprone  Court  says. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  this  shed  any 
light  on  the  subject  under  discussion? 
When  the  budget  message  came  down 
this  year  we  were  told  that  it  called  for 
$98.8  billions  in  the  administrative 
budget,  but  if  you  add  to  that  the  trust 
accounts  and  the  amount  we  withdraw 
from  the  Treasury,  the  outgo  actually  is 
$122,500  million.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  I  know 
has  studied  those  figures.  I  have  never 
found  any  of  his  figures  incorrect. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct.  If 
this  were  in  the  category  of  an  appro- 
priation requested  it  would  be  included 
in  the  administrative  budget,  and  the 
request  would  be  $100,800  million,  not 
$98,800  million.  Some  day  we  will  have 
to  give  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
actually  spending;  in  one  section  of  the 
budget,.  Then  the  American  people  will 
see  that  the  actual  expenditures  in  say 
fiscal  1964  will  be,  $122,500  million  rather 
than  $98,800  million.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  be  that  you  would  have  to  in- 
crease the  administrative  budget  by  $2 
billion,  and  the  American  public  then 
would  know  how  much  we  were  spend- 
ing, whereas  under  the  withdrawal  there 
is  never  any  mention  made  of  it  in  the 
budget  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
we  are  not  aware  of  the  total  amount. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  am  sure  that  when  the  appropriation 
request  is  made  the  matter  will  be  re- 
ferred to  my  committee,  of  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia  is 
the  rsmking  majority  member.  May  I 
say  I,  too,  have  profound  respect  for  the 
operation  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  certainly  for  the  distinguidied 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  If  this  resolution  is 
adopted  and  the  request  reaches  our 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  for  $3 
billion,  certainly  It  will  be  given  prompt 
and  fair  consideration.  I  think  the 
House  should  be  told  that  under  the 
present  authority,  if  you  extend  it,  with 
the  amount  of  unused  authority  and  the 
repayments  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
they  could  operate  for  4  years  without 
any  additional  appropriations  or  addi- 
tional authority.  That  does  not  mean  we 
are  going  to  wait  4  years  to  get  a  re- 
quest for  an  appropriation,  but  I  think 


the  House  should  know  we  are  not  In  any 
immediate  danger  by  extending  ttw  law. 
because  the  unused  amount  and  the  re- 
payment based  on  the  past  5  years  would 
fimd  the  program  tor  approximately  4 
years. 

But  I  want  to  reassure  the  House  that 
if  this  resoluticm  is  adopted  and  this  bill 
reaches  our  committee,  each  and  every 
member  of  the  committee  will  certainly 
give  the  request  prompt  consideration, 
and  I  think  I  speak  for  each  member  of 
the  subcommittee  when  I  say  that  we 
have  profound  respect  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  It  is  doing  a  good  Job  and 
we  want  to  see  it  continued  and  we  want 
to  see  it  adequately  financed. 

Mr.  GARY.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  will  the 
gmtlonan  yield? 

hb.  GARY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
a  documented  tabulation  of  back-door 
spending.  In  the  CoircRKSsioif  al  Rkcoro. 
volume  107,  part  16,  page  21540,  you  will 
find  this  documented  tabulation.  In  that 
1  year  alone  the  executive  request  for 
back-door  spending  was  $28,670  million. 
"Hie  Congress  reduced  that  figure  to 
$19,673  million  which  varies  to  some  de- 
gree year  after  jrear. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  that  gives  you  an 
idea  as  to  why  most  of  us  feel  this  back- 
door spending  must  be  brought  under 
control  in  order  to  preserve  our  constitu- 
tional legislative  processes.  There  is  no 
reason,  as  the  gentlnnan  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Gary]  has  Just  explained,  for  any 
kind  of  back-door  spending  under  our 
system  of  government. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's high  regard  for  the  operations  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  think  these 
operations  have  contributed  materially 
in  helping  to  reduce  our  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  which  is  such  a  seri- 
ous problem  that  we  face.  The  thing 
that  concerns  me  is,  if  we  do  reach  an 
impasse  with  the  otlier  body,  is  it  pref- 
erable in  the  gentleman's  opinion  to  let 
the  Bank  die  or  to  have  it  continue  as  it 
has  for  29  years? 

Mr.  GARY.  By  no  means,  that  will 
not  be  necessary,  because  there  are  two 
questions  involved  here.  One  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  for 
5  years.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single 
soul  in  the  House  has  any  objection  to 
that  extension.  The  other  is  to  increase 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  $2  billion.  So 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  material  ob- 
jection to  that  request.  It  is  simi^  a 
question  of  how  it  shall  be  done;  it  is  a 
question  of  the  method.  The  charter 
of  the  Bank  could  very  easily  be  extended 
in  one  bill,  and  extended  immediately. 
I  think  this  House  would  pass  it  in  2 
seconds,  if  it  were  brought  before  us. 
Then  we  could  leave  the  question  of  capi- 
tal for  a  later  decision  if  necessary.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  already 
pointed  out,  and  that  was  testified  to  be- 
fore our  committee  by  the  president  of 
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the  Bank,  t  utt  jxUng  the  amounts  loaned 
bsr  the  Ban] :  dorinc  the  last  6  jean  as  a 
erlterten.  tie  capital  now  available  Is 
sufficient  to  continue  the  present  rate  of 
lending  for  IH  years. 

B£r.  MOO  IHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  rffl  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man would  iavor  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Banl  under  its  present  method  of 
ftnanfilng,  b  it  It  Is  only  the  •i^«w^wft]  $2 
billion  that  Is  in  question.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  OAR^  r.  Tee;  that  is  all  that  Is  in 
question. 

Mr.  HAL  EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  OAR^  r.  I  srleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Floridi . 

Mr.  HAU  T.  What  the  gentlonan  is 
merely  tryin  r  to  do  Is  to  allow  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  id  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  kiow  what  the  expenditures 
of  the  Fedei  ml  Government  are  for  any 
one  given  yi  ar.  It  is  as  simple  as  that, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  GAR  r.  Yes:  and  to  retain  the 
control  of  1  le  Congress  of  the  United 
States  over  any  funds  drawn  from  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  HALinr.  And,  if  the  gentteman 
will  yield  firther.  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Jnited  Stetes  places  in  the 
House  oi  Rei  resentatives? 

Mr.  GARY    Abeolutely. 

Mr.  MUL'  "ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  v  ill  yield  for  a  point  of  clari- 
fication, heietofore  under  the  method 
which  the  Sxport-Import  Bank  drew 
money  from  the  Treasury,  which  was 
only  as  it  ^  as  needed,  no  matter  what 
the  use  or  th  >  extent  of  its  CM>italization. 
it  was  not  Irawn  until  it  needed  the 
money  and  he  money  remained  in  the 
Treasury.  Under  the  appropriation 
method  whi<  h  this  instruction  calls  for, 
the  same  1  ling  would  apply.  Even 
though  we  1  ould  appropriate  $2  billion 
this  year  an(  increase  the  Bank's  capital 
by  that  $2  bJ  llion,  the  Bank  nevertheless 
wOl  not  drai '  it  until  it  needs  It;  is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  GARY 
could  draw    t 
priated. 

Mr.  MULl  ER 

Mr.  GARl.  Yes;  they  could.  When 
they  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatio  is  and  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation, then  they  have  to  Justify  the 
need.  That  process  gives  the  Congress 
an  (vportun  ty  to  pass  upon  the  use  to 
which  the  noney  is  going  to  be  placed 
and  It  does  a  i  in  the  most  orderly  man- 
ner as  the  lilies  of  the  House  provide. 
It  is  a  regulf  r  annual  review  along  with 
all  the  othe '  expenditure  plans  of  the 
Government,  and  Xsy  the  one  committee 
of  the  House  charged  with  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  BCULT  E31.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further  the  Committee  on  Appro 
priations  up  o  the  present  time  has  been 
reviewing  th^  operations  of  this  Bank, 
has  It  not? 

Mr.  GARYl 
to  do  so 

Mr.  MULTkR 
yield  further 


That  is  correct,  but  they 
down  once  it  is  appro- 


They  could- 


Congress  wil 


Yes.  and  it  will  continue 


If  the  gentleman  will 
if  this  method  now  should 
prevail  and  t  ils  change  is  acc(»ipUshed, 
what  may  v^  well  hai^ien  is  that  the 
"  ~    then  enact  a  law  appro- 


priating the  additional  $2  billion  that  is 
requested,  and  if  the  Bank  only  needs  a 
half -billion  dollars  In  this  fiscal  year 
that  Is  aU  it  wiU  draw  down.  Yet,  in  this 
fiscal  year  $2  billion  will  be  charged  to 
the  appropriation,  even  though  $1.5  bil- 
lion remains  in  the  Treasury  for  with- 
drawal in  future  years? 

Mr.  GARY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AlfiERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  "^nrginla  [Mr.  Gary]. 

My  position  in  no  way  indicates  any 
criticism  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
efficiently  operated  agencies  in  our 
Government.  It  has  been  administered 
on  banking  principles.  This  manage- 
ment has  resulted  in  great  accomplish- 
ment through  making  substantial  funds 
available  to  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries on  proper  loan  terms  for  develop- 
ment purposes. 

I  know  of  no  one  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  who  would  criticize  the  opera- 
tion of  tills  agency. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  we 
can  profitably  require  the  appropriation 
approach  In  the  future  financing  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

The  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  indicated  they  would 
give  every  consideration  to  a  request  for 
an  appropriation  of  the  amount  sought 
in  this  legislation.  Thus,  the  necessary 
funds  would  be  made  available  but  they 
would  be  under  control  of  Congress  and 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  They  could  not  be 
obtained  simply  from  drawing  upon  the 
Treasury  imder  a  general  authorization. 

In  these  days  of  mounting  budgets 
and  balance-of -payments  difficulties  this 
control  is  Important.  By  insisting  on 
the  House  version  of  this  legislation  we 
can  obtain  these  controls  without  any 
injury  to  this  important  agency  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previotis  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio)  there  were — ayes  110,  noes  0. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Pat- 
maw.  Raws,  Mttltcr,  Barrett,  Kilburn. 
Wn>NAX.L,  and  Hasvxy  of  Michigan. 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  THE  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  H.R.  3179,  JUDGES. 
US.  COURT  OP  MU.TTARY  AP- 
PEALS 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  424  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The    Clerk    read   the    resolution    as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Houae  resolve  itself  into  the  Ctommittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
3179)  to  provide  that  Judges  of  the  United 
State*  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals  shall  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shaU  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  biU  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment  under  the  flve-mlnute  nile.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.    Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from   California    [Mr.   SMrrn] 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  424 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  3179, 
a  bill  to  provide  that  Judges  of  the  US 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
The  purpose  of  HM.  3179  is  to  amend 
existing  law  with  regard  to  the  tenure 
of  office  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  existing  law,  the  Judges 
are  appointed  for  terms  of  15  years. 
Their  salaries  are  fixed  at  a  stated  rate, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  re- 
ceived by  the  Judges  of  the  U.S.  courts  of 
appeals.  Their  retirement  is  presently 
governed  by  civil  service  retirement 
provisions. 

The  proposed  legislation  makes  no 
change  in  the  basic  structure  or  func- 
tions of  the  UJB.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals. It  restores  the  life  tenure  pro- 
vision originally  approved  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  81st  Congress.  Implicit  in  this  res- 
toration is  the  recognition  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  UJB.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  as  the  civilian  overseer  of  the 
system  of  courts-martial  contemplated 
by  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
It  affords  the  Judges  the  same  retire- 
ment privileges  and  survivor  benefits  as 
are  provided  for  Judges  of  the  U.S,  courts 
of  appeal.  However,  it  limits  the  total 
of  retirement  pay  for  the  Judicial  service 
or  any  other  Federal  service  of  a  Judge 
to  an  amount  which  does  not  exceed  his 
salary  as  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  424. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  424 
makes  in  order  a  1-hour  open  rule  on 
H.R.  3179,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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Stoted  simply,  the  proposed  legislation 
provides  that  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  shall  be  established  as  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  under  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Milltaiy  Justice  and  shall 
consist  of  three  Judges  appointed  for  life- 
time tenure.  At  present  the  three  Judges 
serving  on  this  court  are  appointed  for 
15 -year  terms. 

The  court  has  now  been  in  existence 
since  1950  and  it  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed as  a  court  of  great  competence 
and  deserving  of  the  prestige  and  dig- 
nity afforded  U.S.  courts. 

This  will  be  a  legislative  court  imder 
article  I  of  the  Constitution.  Not  more 
than  two  members  of  the  same  political 
party  may  serve  as  Judges  at  the  same 
time. 

The  present  three  Judges  will  be 
eligible  to  be  reappointed  to  lifetime 
tenure  under  the  proposed  leglslatlra, 
and  are  expected  to  be  so  appointed. 

When  the  bill  becomes  law,  these 
Judges  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  per- 
quisites, privileges,  and  retirement  bene- 
fits as  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Courts  of 
Appeals. 

At  present.  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  contribute  toward  their 
own  retirement  imder  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System.  After  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  they  will  come  under  the 
Judicial  Retirement  System. 

The  bill  has  one  unique  feature  which 
provides  that  a  judge  of  this  court  who 
retires  may  not  be  paid  any  salary, 
annuity,  or  combination  thereof  based 
upon  his  Judicial  or  other  Federal  service 
in  excess  of  the  salary  of  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

In  other  words,  if  a  Judge  has  earned 
civil  service  retirement,  the  bill  would 
not  permit  him  to  draw  that  retirement 
plus  full  pay  of  a  Federal  Judge  when  he 
retires. 

According  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  this  court  has  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  record  and  Is 
deserving  of  the  recognition  this  bill  will 
provide. 

I  might  add  that  In  1950  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill 
estabUshing  the  uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  it  contained  a  provision  for 
lifetime  appointment. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule.  I 
urge  its  adoption.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Puqua]. 

CONGRESSMAN   BOB    SIKES   SETS   NEW   RECORD   OF 
SERVICE   rOR  rLORmiAN   IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  I  stand 
before  this  distinguished  House  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 
men  who  have  served  here,  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  Floridian  and  Ameri- 
can. 

I  speak  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
the  Honorable  Robert  L,  F,  (Bob)  Sncss, 
of  Florida,  who  has  now  established  a 
new  record  for  length  of  service  by  a 
Floridian  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Might  I  call  to  your  attention  that 
53  men  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  serving  in  this  House  from  Florida 
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since  1845  when  the  Sunshine  State  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  It  was  back 
in  1917  that  the  late  Stephen  M.  Sparic- 
man,  of  Tampa,  retired  from  the  House 
after  11  terms  and  22  years  of  service, 
to  set  the  record  for  service  in  the  House 
by  a  Floridian. 

It  stood  for  45  years  xmtil  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Congress  when  Bob 
SncES  began  his  12th  term  to  establish 
a  new  record  for  our  great  State. 

Bob  Sikes  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1940  at  the  age  of  33  when  Florida  had 
five  congressional  seats.  Part  of  that  dis- 
trict was  my  home  county  and  I  remem- 
ber vividly  that  as  a  boy  of  7,  I  heard 
him  speak  during  his  first  campaign  for 
tlje  office.  He  told  the  people  that  even 
the  bob  white  quails  were  on  the  band- 
wagon, that  they  had  switched  to  sing- 
ing "Bob  Sikes.  Bob  Sikes"  instead  of 
"Bob  White"  and  they  have  been  singing 
it  ever  since. 

In  Florida,  he  is  generally  referred  to 
affectionately  as  the  "He  Coon"  denoting 
the  leadership  he  has  given  to  Florida. 

I  know  that  members  of  the  body  know 
that  I  am  speaking  today  not  simply  be- 
cause Bob  Sikes  has  served  so  long,  but 
rather  because  he  has  served  so  well. 
His  service  in  the  Congress  has  been 
marked  with  devotion  and  ability,  ac- 
complishment and  service,  placing  love 
of  country  foremost  in  all  of  his  deci- 
sions. 

With  Florida  gaining  4  new  Mem- 
bers at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the 
16-county  district  which  he  had  repre- 
sented so  ably  was  divided  and  another 
district  created  in  north  Florida  which 
took  in  8  of  these  counties.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  named  to  that  seat  and  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  real  honors  to  be 
able  to  serve  with  a  man  like  Congress- 
man SncES. 

All  of  the  members  of  our  delegation 
are  mindful  of  the  contributions  he  has 
made  through  the  years  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  our  great  State,  and  of 
his  imselfish  devotion  to  this  Nation  of 
ours,  particularly  dedicated  to  seeing 
that  our  Nation's  military  might  re- 
mains second  to  none. 

We  in  Florida  feel  that  this  record  of 
service,  established  by  our  friend  and 
colleague,  is  truly  deserving  of  recogni- 
tion. 

We  are  proud  that  he  has  now  estab- 
lished a  new  record  for  service  by  a 
Florida  Member  of  the  House,  to  break 
after  45  years  a  mark  set  in  1917. 

From  the  5  seats  our  great  State  had 
in  1940  when  he  was  first  named  to  the 
Congress,  we  have  grown  to  12  today, 
with  Skes  becoming  dean  of  our  delega- 
tion in  1951. 

Florida  has  had  53  men  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  becoming 
a  State  in  1845  with  only  Representative 
Sparkman  having  served  as  long  as  11 
terms,  although  2  others  served  10 
terms  and  another  9. 

From  1845  to  1875  the  State  had  only 
one  Representative,  getting  the  second 
seat  in  1875  and  third  in  1907.  in  1914, 
the  delegation  increased  to  lour  and  in 
193^  to  five.  A  sixth  Member  was  c^ded 
in  1943  and  two  additional  seats  added 
in  1953.  January  1963  saw  the  State  add 
4  new  seats  for  a  total  of  12. 


Sikes  represents  Florida's  Fhst  Con- 
gressional District  comprising  8  north- 
west Florida  counties — Escambia,  Santa 
Rosa.  Okaloosa.  Walton.  Holmes.  Wash- 
ington, Bay  and  Gulf— formerly  having 
represented  16  until  the  redlstricting 
which  went  into  effect  this  year  placed 
8  of  them  in  a  newly  created  district. 
His  home  Is  in  Crestview. 
Bom  in  Isabella,  Ga.,  in  1906,  Sikes 
was  raised  on  a  f  wm  near  Sylvester,  Ga. 
His  father  passed  away  when  he  was  10. 
leaving  he  and  his  mother  to  make  a 
living  on  the  family  farm.  The  Con- 
gressman gives  great  credit  to  his  mother 
as  an  Inspiration  with  her  hard  work  and 
determination  that  he  should  have  an 
education. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Georgia 
where  he  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  agriculture  in  1927  and  then 
went  to  the  University  of  Florida  on  a 
fellowship  where  he  earned  his  masters 
degree  In  1929. 

In  1932  Sikes  left  the  university  where 
he  had  been  working  to  go  to  Okaloosa 
County  where  he  had  purchased  the  Val- 
pariso  Star,  a  weekly  newspaper,  to  be- 
gin a  new  career.  Later  he  purchased 
the  Okaloosa  News-Journal  and  Oka- 
loosa Messenger  at  Crestview,  consoU- 
dating  the  papers  into  the  Okaloosa 
News-Journal  by  1940. 

His  newspaper  was  noted  for  its 
hard  hitting  progressive  pohcles.  Sikes 
served  as  president  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association  in  1937.  His  entrance  Into 
elective  office  came  in  1936  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Florida  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Okaloosa  Coimty,  and 
was  reelected  to  a  second  term,  serving 
in  the  1937  and  1939  sessions. 

When  Congressman  Millard  Caldwell 
announced  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election, Sikes  sought  the  seat  in  a  dis- 
trict which  stretched  from  Escambia  to 
Jefferson  Counties  and  was  elected.  He 
has  been  reelected  in  the  11  elections 
since  that  time. 

In  the  Congress,  he  served  2  years  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  then 
6  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  be- 
fore gaining  a  seat  on  the  powerful  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  through  which 
all  bills  that  require  appropriations  must 
pass.  It  is  doubly  Important  since  under 
the  Constitution,  tax  and  appropriations' 
bills  must  originate  In  the  House. 

Perhaps  his  major  field  of  Interest  has 
been  the  military  preparedness  of  this 
Nation,  and  in  this  field  he  has  written 
a  large  number  of  bills  to  improve  the 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States.  A 
host  of  major  forestry  bills  have  been 
authored  by  Sikes  along  with  national 
recreational  bills.  Many  social  security 
measures  were  authored  by  Sikes. 

Waterways  have  been  another  prime 
interest,  the  Congressman  believing  that 
where  waterways  are  improved,  industry 
and  trade  are  stimulated  and  these  im- 
provements thus  pay  for  themselves  com- 
mercially. For  the  past  4  years,  he  has 
served  as  vice  president  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Sikes  has  said  that  the  Florida  dele- 
gation consistenUy  works  together  for 
projects  that  will  benefit  Florida,  and 
that  he  has  been  proud  to  play  e,  part 
in  these  programs.    He  is  particularly 
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committee  which  built  the  first  military 
housing  In  preparation  for  World  War  n. 
*  *  *  The  everlasting  energy.  Indefatigable 
Industry,  priceless  dedication,  and  absolute 
unlmpeaohable  Integrity,  eoopled  with  a 
charm  of  which  the  gods  would  be  envious, 
make  men  love  and  respect  Boa  Sxkxs.  He 
possesses  those  elements  which  cause  his 
colleagues  to  say  "Here  Is  a  man." 

We  in  Florida  are  proud  of  Bob  Sixks, 
this  young  man  of  his  mldfif  ties  who  has 
many  years  of  service  to  his  State  and 
Nation  to  look  forward  to.  We  are  proud 
of  what  he  has  done,  we  are  more  proud 
of  the  realization  of  the  great  work  he 
will  yet  do  for  his  country. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Bob 
Sixss  has  now  served  longer  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  than  any  other 
man  in  the  more  than  115  years  since 
Florida  became  a  State,  I  take  great 
pride  in  saluting  a  man  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  a  truly  great  American. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  3^1d  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
%>eaker,  an  Floridians  are  proud  of  the 
record  of  long  and  dedicated  service 
which  has  been  achieved  by  our  beloved 
colleague.  Congressman  Bob  Sdces.  We 
his  colleagues  in  the  House,  are  particu- 
larly grateful  for  his  fine  service  because 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  it 
at  close  range.  We  have  also,  through 
the  years,  been  the  recipients  from  him 
of  many  deeds  of  cooperative  service.  So, 
with  great  personal  feeling,  we  on  this 
day  offer  to  our  beloved  colleague  our 
warmest  congratulations  and  our  best 
wishes  for  many  future  years  of  service 
here.  In  this  accolade  we  also  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  charming  wife,  who  with  him 
gives  Florida  and  our  Nation  a  magnifi- 
cent team  which  Is  an  inspiration  to  all. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jriekl? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  srield  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Florida  delegation  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  "dean,"  the  Honorable  Robert 
L.  F.  Saas  as  he  reaches  another  mile- 
stone in  his  distinguished  career  by  be- 
coming the  Floridlan  who  has  served 
Florida  Icmger  in  the  US.  Congress  than 
any  other  Floridlan  in  the  history  of  our 
great  State. 

We  of  Florida  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  had  for  so  long  a  period  of  time 
such  an  able  and  effective  legislator  as 
our  own  Bob  Sikes.  Not  only  has  he 
given  distinguished  service  to  his  own 
congressional  district  but  he  has  assisted 
all  members  of  our  delegation  in  matters 
which  were  of  particular  importance  to 
their  own  congressional  districts.  TO 
newly  elected  Congressmen  of  Florida 
and  of  the  Nation,  Bob  has  always  given 
freely  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  his 
counsel  and  his  advice. 

Florida  has  been  fortunate  to  have  had 
a  delegation  of  men  who  work  in  har- 
mony for  the  varied  interests  of  our 
State — our  dean.  Bob  Sxkks.  has  done 
much  to  promote  this  harmonious  rela- 
tionship. 


While  it  is  true  that  Florida  has  been 
the  chief  beneficiary  of  Bob  Snos'  dis- 
tinguished service,  our  entire  Nation  has 
benefited  from  his  efforts  and  his  leader- 
ship. As  an  expert  in  military  affairs, 
he  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  our 
national  defense  programs.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  intexcst  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  waterways  and  the  con- 
servation and  control  of  our  water  re- 
sources by  serving  for  more  than  4  years 
as  the  vice  president  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

I  hope  that  we  the  people  of  this  great 
United  States  of  America  will  continue 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  service  and 
leadership  so  long  as  he  offers  himself 
in  the  service  or  our  country.  It  has 
been  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with 
Bob  Sikks  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.          

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  come  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  along  with 
the  distingtiished  gentleman  whom  our 
colleague  is  extolling  at  this  time. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  about  75  of  us 
came  to  Congress  as  freshmen.  If  you 
will  look  at  the  list,  there  are  about  8 
of  us  left:  Oaxif  Hakkis.  Cecil  King. 
John  Fogartt,  Jamii  Whtttkn.  Eddh 
HiBUT.  Bob  Sixes,  and  myself.  Of  that 
group,  of  that  happy  party,  many  have 
departed. 

Blr.  Speaker.  I  have  known  Bob  Sixes 
even  when  he  had  hair,  although  I 
thought  there  was  not  anybody  who 
ever  knew  Bob  Sixes  when  he  had  any 
hair.  But  as  the  years  have  waxed 
longer  and  as  our  memories  have  grown 
shorto*.  I  know  of  nobody  who  has  been 
more  dedicated  to  his  country,  his  dis- 
trict, and  who  has  been  more  indefatig- 
able in  his  dedication  to  his  coimtry  than 
Bos  Sncxs.  I  have  been  lucky  knowing 
Bob  Sixes,  as  jrou  have.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  that  he  is  a  great  huntsman. 
I  hunt  with  him  quite  frequently.  I  may 
say  that  there  is  no  greater  sportsman, 
there  is  no  greater  American,  there  is 
no  greater  Member  of  Congress,  there  is 
no  better  friend  than  Bob  Sixes,  the 
dean  of  the  gentleman's  delegation. 
And  I  thank  him  for  bringing  to  our 
attention  the  fact  of  Bob  Sixes'  long 
service,  longer  than  that  of  anyone  who 
has  served  from  his  great  State. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  Join 
him  and  our  other  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  sentiments  about  our  genial 
colleague  from  Florida,  who  now  occu- 
pies the  chair.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  say  nice  things  about  colleagues  with 
whom  we  serve.  I  think  it  is  distinctly 
a  greater  pleasure  to  Join  in  tribute  to 
a  man  from  my  own  State,  a  man  who 
has  been  here  much  longer  than  I  have. 
So  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Bob  Sixxs.  Congressman  Arom  the  First 
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District  of  Florida,  not  only  for  his  long 
tenure,  longer  than  anyone  else  from  the 
great  State  of  Florida,  but  also  for  the 
fine  contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
State  of  Florida  and  our  Nation. 

On  a  personal  basis,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  Bob  and  I  are  close  friends,  as  are 
our  wives,  and  we  enjoy  the  finest  com- 
panionship and  pleasure  on  a  social  basis. 
On  a  working  basis,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  helped  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  leader  of  our  dele- 
gation, from  the  beginning  of  my  service 
here.  My  work  has  been  made  easier 
because  of  the  help  he,  as  head  of  the 
delegation,  has  given  me.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  express  not  only  my  appreciation 
to  him  as  a  leader  in  his  own  right  but 
my  thanks  from  a  Member  Junior  to 
him. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Logically  it  is  always  in 
good  order  to  say  pleasant  things  about 
the  gentleman  now  \n  the  chair,  but  in 
order  that  we  may  proceed  in  a  par- 
liamentary manner,  retroactively  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  may  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    • 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua]  and  my  other  col- 
leagues from  Florida.  I  have  not  known 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sixes] 
as  long  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua],  but  I  do  want 
to  say  at  this  time  that  the  association  I 
have  had  with  him  has  been  a  great 
pleasure.  We  all  know  he  has  served  this 
Congress,  his  State,  and  his  district  well. 
As  a  freshman  Member,  I  know  him  to  be 
a  true  friend,  one  on  whom  I  can  count 
for  sound  leadership  and  advice  and  a 
friendly  helping  hand.  It  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  had  such  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I.  too,  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  frmn  Florida,  the 
dean  of  our  delegation.  Robert  L.  F. 
Skes. 

It  has  been  my  honor  and  privilege,  as 
was  my  father's  before  me,  to  serve  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Bob  Sixes. 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  Is  very  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  such  a  dedicated  and  loyal  Member 
whose  Judgment  is  called  upon  in  mat- 
ters of  importance  affecting  our  Nation. 

Bob  Sixes  has  served  the  First  District 
of  Florida  now  over  22  years,  and  the 
people  of  his  district  have  been  extron^ 
well  represented  over  these  years.  His 
progressive  and  forthright  leadership  has 
always  had  the  best  interests  of  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  country  at  heart.  Bob 
Sdcbs'  distinguished  service  on  the  Fcht- 
eign  Affairs  Committee.  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  presently  on  the  Appro- 


priations Committee  attest  to  his  tire- 
less labor  and  effort  to  serve. 

Bob  Sixes  has  received  many  tangible 
awards  throughout  his  career;  however, 
I  feel  that  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  pe(vle  of  his  district  and  his  fellow 
Congressmen  far  outweigh  ansrthing  that 
could  be  given  him  of  a  tangible  or  ma- 
terial nature. 

I  am  sure  that  Bob  Sixes'  experience 
and  good  Judgment,  so  often  seen  here 
in  the  House,  will  continue  to  be  an  in- 
spiration and  guide  to  us  all  for  many 
many  years  to  crane. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  rect 
ognizing  the  extended  congressional 
service  of  Congressman  Robert  Sixes. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
Congressman  Sixes  on  a  nianber  of  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  I  have  always  foimd  him  to  be  a 
most  cooperative  and  able  Member  of 
Congress. 

Now  in  his  12th  term.  Congressman 
Sixes  has  set  a  record  not  only  as  hav- 
ing served  longer  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  the  history  of  Florida, 
but  as  an  outstanding  legislator  as  well. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  a  matter  of  bi- 
partisan recognition  the  extended  con- 
gressional service  of  an  outstanding 
American.  I  wish  him  many  more  years 
of  effective  service  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  from 
Florida  in  pajrlng  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
our  delegation,  the  Honorable  Bob  Sixes. 
I  have  known  this  great  American  since 
we  were  classmates  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1929.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  12  Members  of  the  House 
tram.  Florida,  7  of  us  are  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  both  of  our 
Senators  from  Florida  are  likewise  alum- 
ni of  this  great  institution. 

I  beUeve  during  the  days  when  the 
Honorable  Bob  Sixes  and  I  were  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Florida,  that  there 
was  perhaps  no  other  institution  in 
America  whose  sons  and  daughters  en- 
tered more  f  uUy  into  public  Uf  e  than  the 
alumni  of  that  great  institution. 

I  knew  Bob  Sixes  later  as  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  the  assistant  State  4-H 
Club  director  in  Florida  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  in  that  capacity  it  was  my 
responsibility  to  direct  our  summer 
camps.  For  several  summers.  I  visited 
with  the  rural  youth  in  their  summer 
camps  in  west  Florida,  and  on  several 
occasions  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Congressman  Sixes  give  us  inspirational 
talks.  I  can  well  remember  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  him.  and  I  could  not  help 
but  think  how  wonderful  it  would  be  if 
someday  I  could,  likewise,  be  a  Congress- 
man and  be  so  highly  considered  by  the 
youth  of  my  district  as  the  rural  youth 
honored  Congressman  Sixes. 

I.  of  course,  have  known  this  great 
American  best  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Upon  coming  to  this  great  body  In  1953. 
I  found  Bob  Sixes  to  be  constantly  heU>- 
f  ul  in  all  of  the  many  problems  that  con- 
fronted a  freshman  Congressman.  It  is 
easy  for  him  to  be  helpful,  because  he 


likes  people.  He  has  indefatigable  en- 
ergy. He  is  one  of  the  most  cooperative 
men  I  have  ever  known  and  he  extends 
service  to  those  who  call  upon  him  which 
is  truly  outstanding,  and  is  a  service  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

We  are  very  proud  in  Florida  of  Bob 
Sixes,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
the  people  of  his  district  for  sending  him 
here  for  so  many  years.  I  think  all  of 
us  realize  that  with  more  seniority,  a 
good  Congressman's  opportunities  for 
service  are  always  enhanced.  Certainly 
the  gentleman  we  are  honoring  today  is 
a  good  and  great  Congressman,  and  I 
predict  his  people  will  continue  sending 
him  here  as  long  as  he  desires  to  come. 
All  of  us  devoutly  hope  that  he  will  never 
have  any  other  ambition  than  to  be  a 
Congressman,  because  we.  the  Members 
of  the  delegation,  need  him  here.  Flor- 
ida needs  him  here.  America  needs  him 
here. 

I  should  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Bob  Sixes  and  his  charming 
wife.  Inez,  and  to  say  to  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Don  Fuqua,  how  much  I 
appreciate  his  arranging  this  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
our  delegation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Bir.  Speaker,  I 
too  wish  to  Join  in  the  eloquent  and  most 
deserving  tributes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  First  District  of 
Florida.  Today  we  are  acknowledging  In 
formal  terms  what  the  voters  of  Florida 
have  recognized  in  Bob  Sixes  for  23 
years.  The  good  people  of  Florida  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  integrity  and  de- 
voted service,  and  Bob  Sixes  stands  as 
the  finest  example  of  the  people's  Con- 
gressman. While  he  has  always  served 
his  district  with  dlhgence  and  devotion, 
there  are  many  throughout  America  that 
know  of  Bob  Sixes'  numerous  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

As  Speaker  I  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence and  respect  in  Bob  Sixes.  His 
vision  and  abUl^  rank  him  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  this  House,  and 
it  Is  with  a  sense  of  real  pride  that  I  re- 
call my  many  years  of  service  with  him. 
I  congratulate  him  on  this  splendid 
achievement  and  commend  the  people  of 
Florida  for  sending  to  Congress  a  man 
who  c<Hnmands  the  respect  of  this  House 
and  the  Nation.  Today  I  salute  Bos 
Sixes  and  wish  him  23  more  constructive 
and  happy  years  in  this  House. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  oiu-  distinguished 
colleague.  Bob  Sixes,  has  now  served  In 
the  Congress  longer  than  any  previous 
Representative  of  his  great  State  of 
Florida.  This  distinction  is  well  merited 
and  refiects  the  dedicated  nature  of  his 
service.  He  is  an  able  and  articulate 
legislator,  an  outstanding  officer  In  the 
Army  and  above  all,  a  man  of  sound 
character.  I  value  greatly  his  friend- 
ship and  Join  most  enthusiastically  in 
this  well-deserved  tribute.  Such  men 
as  Bob  Sixes  reflect  credit  on  this  body 
and  strengthen  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  ext^id  my  congratulations  to  the 
dean  of  the  Florida  delegation,  the  Hon- 
orable Bob  Sixes,  now  in  his  12th  term  as 
a  Member  of  this  great  body.  Bob  Skss 
has  attained  the  distinction  of  having 
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FU<  1X3  A 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

consent  that   all   Members 

)  legislative  days  to  extend 

at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 

to    the   gentleman   from 

whom  we  have  been  paying 


SPEAKER 


With- 


pro  tempore. 
,  it  is  so  ordered, 
no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
llrevious  question. 

question  was  ordered, 
ution  was  agreed  to. 


wis 
THC  RMBERRT. 


coicicirm   or   th>   wholb 
Mr.  RIV:  31S  of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 


move  that  the  House  resolve 
he  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  t  le  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
considerati  tn  of  the  bill  (HJl.  3179)  to 
provide  thi  t  jtidges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Militaiy  A]  peals  shall  hold  office  during 
good  behaiior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  mot  on  was  agreed  to. 

Accordin  [ly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  C(  mmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  Sta  «  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration cif  the  bill  H.R.  3179.  with 
Mrs.  ORin  iths  in  the  chair. 

The  der  c  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unan  mous  consent,  the  first  read- 


ing of  the  >ill  was  dispensed  with, 

Mr.  RIVl  3U3  of  South  Carolina.  Mad- 
am Chaim  an,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  re  luire. 

Madam  <  liairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee  this  bill  would  amend  title 
10,  United  I  {tates  Code,  particularly  those 
sections  de  iiing  with  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Mllltuy  Justice  to  provide  that  the 
present  C<urt  of  Military  Appeals  be 
redesignated  as  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appef  Is.  This  bill  was  introduced 
hy  our  d  stingulshed  colleague  from 
Rhode  Ida  Id  [Mr.  Fogaktt]..  The  pro- 
vlskms  of  the  bill  are  identical  to  the 
original  co  irt  of  military  justice,  which 
when  this  »urt  was  created,  made  pro- 
vision that  these  judges  would  hold  dur- 
ing good  Ix  havlor. 

The  pur  xwe  of  the  pn^xwed  legisla- 
tloii  is  to  imexid  the  existing  law  with 
rsgard  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 


Judges  of  tills  court  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  existing  law.  the  judges 
are  appointed  for  terms  of  15  years. 
Tlielr  salaries  are  fixed  at  a  stated  rate 
which  is.  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  re- 
ceived by  the  judges  of  the  UJ9.  courts 
of  appeals.  Their  retirement  is  pres- 
ently governed  by  dvil  service  retirement 
provisions. 

Under  this  bill,  the  court  would  be 
established  imder  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  bill  further  provides  that 
for  administrative  purposes  only,  it  will 
be  located  in  the  Department  of  E>ef  ense. 
Not  more  than  two  Judges  may  be  of  the 
same  political  party. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  Judges  of  the 
court,  of  which  there  are  three,  would 
hold  office  during  good  behavior  and 
would  be  entitled  to  the  same  salary,  al- 
lowances, perquisites,  retirement  and 
survivor  benefits  as  Judges  of  the  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  to  amend  existing  law  with  regard 
to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  existing 
law.  the  judges  are  appointed  for  terms 
of  15  years.  Their  salaries  are  fixed  at 
a  stated  rate,  which  is.  in  fact,  the  same 
as  received  by  the  Judges  of  the  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals.  Their  retirement  is 
presently  governed  by  civil  service  retire- 
ment provisions. 

The  proposed  legislation  makes  no 
change  in  the  basic  structure  or  fimc- 
tions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals. It  restores  the  life  tenure  provi- 
sion originally  approved  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  passed  by 
the  HoTise  of  Representatives  during  the 
81st  Congress.  Implicit  in  this  restora- 
tion is  the  recognition  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  U  S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as 
the  civilian  overseer  of  the  system  of 
courts-martial  contemplated  by  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  It  affords 
the  Judges  the  same  retirement  privi- 
leges and  survivor  benefits  as  are  pro- 
vided for  Judges  of  the  U.S.  courts  of 
appeals.  However,  it  limits  the  total  of 
retirement  pay  for  the  Judicial  service  or 
any  other  Federal  service  of  a  Judge  to 
an  amount  which  does  not  exceed  his 
salary  as  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  the  temporary  disability  of  one 
of  the  judges,  the  President  wovild  be 
authorized  to  designate  a  Judge  of  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  fill  the  office  during  the 
period  of  temporary  disability. 

It  also  provides  that  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  could  retire 
for  disability  by  furnishing  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  certificate  of  disability  signed  by 
the  chief  Judge.  If  a  Judge  of  this  court 
were  permanently  disabled  from  per- 
forming his  duties,  but  did  not  retire, 
the  President,  upon  the  basis  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  disability  signed  by  the  chief 
judge,  would  appoint  an  additional  Judge 
for  the  efficient  dispatch  of  business  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  con- 
tinuity between  the  present  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  and  the  court  to  be 
established  under  this  proposal.    An  In- 


cvunbent  judge  of  the  present  court  would 
become  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  his  original  appointment  but 
he  would  also  be  eligible  to  be  reap- 
pointed by  the  President  as  a  judge  with 
life  tenure. 

Retirement  benefits  for  an  incumbent 
judge  would  accrue  from  the  date  of  his 
original  appointment  and  he  would  be 
authorized  to  elect  survivor  benefits  un- 
der 28  United  States  Code  376  within  6 
months  of  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  preclude  a  judge  from  being  paid, 
after  resignation  or  retirement,  a  salary, 
annuity,  or  combination  thereof  based 
upon  his  Judicial  or  other  Federal  serv- 
ice in  excess  of  his  salary  as  a  Judge  of 
the  UjS.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

I  might  also  add  that  Judges  of  the 
present  court  are  currently  subject  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  They 
contribute  6Mt  percent  of  their  basic  sal- 
ary to  the  retirement  fimd  through  pay- 
roll deductions  and  have  the  same  re- 
tirement and  siurivor  benefit  protection 
as  Federal  employees  generally. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  following  changes  in  retirement 
and  survivor  benefits  for  incumbent 
Judges  and  all  Judges  appointed  to  the 
court  in  the  future: 

First.  They  would  be  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  The  6  V2 -per- 
cent deductions  now  being  contributed 
by  incumbent  judges  would  cease  tmd 
they  would  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of 
amounts  withheld  since  date  of  judicial 
appointment. 

Second.  They  would  be  subject  to  the 
noncontributory  retirement  provisions— 
28  U.S.C.  371,  372 — applicable  to  judges 
of  the  VS.  courts  of  appeals.  Incum- 
bent Judges  would  be  credited  with  their 
service  from  date  of  original  Judicial  ap- 
pointment for  purposes  of  retirement 
under  the  cited  provisions.  No  period  of 
service  used  for  benefits  under  the  Judi- 
cial retirement  provisions  could  ever  be 
credited  under  th.  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  Only  judicial  ssrvlce  is  used 
in  determining  benefits  under  these  pro- 
visions, and  a  judge,  current  or  future, 
would  retain  his  right  to  any  annuity  he 
may  have  acquired  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  based  on  prior  non- 
Judicial  service. 

Third.  They  would  be  eligible  to  elect 
participation  in  the  Judicial  siurivor  an- 
nuity system — 28  UJS.C.  376.  This  is  an 
optional  contributory — 3  percent  of  sal- 
ary— system  which  provides  automatic 
survivor  benefits  tc  the  surviving  spouse 
and  dependent  children  of  a  participat- 
ing Judge  upon  death  in  active  service  or 
after  retirement.  The  Judicial  Siurivor 
Aimuity  Act  permits  all  prior  Federal 
service  and  all  Judicicd  service  to  be 
credited  in  the  computation  of  survivor 
benefits.  Any  service  so  used  may  not 
be  credited  toward  survivor  benefits  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  If 
a  survivor  benefit  has  been  previously 
established  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  based  on  Federal  service 
prior  to  becoming  a  judge,  the  service 
base  for  such  benefit  would  be  reduced  by 
all  periods  of  prior  Federal  service  cred- 
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ited  toward  survivor  benefits  under  the 
judicial  survivor  aimulty  syston.  If  all 
prior  service  were  used  toward  benefits 
under  the  latter  system,  survivor  annuity 
entitlement  xmder  the  Retirement  Act 
would  be  vacated. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  preclude  a 
Judge  from  being  paid,  after  resignation 
or  retirement  under  the  judicial  retire- 
ment provisions,  any  salair.  armuity.  or 
combination  thereof  based  upon  his 
Judicial  or  other  Federal  service,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  salary  of  a  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  This  restric- 
tion on  the  total  Federal  retirement  in- 
come of  a  Judge  would  not  deprive  him  of 
any  annuity  due  him  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  Such  aimuity 
would  be  payable  upon  his  Judicial  retire- 
ment, but  the  amount  of  his  judicial  re- 
tirement pay  would  have  to  be  reduced 
if  such  pay,  when  added  to  the  amount  of 
civil  service  armuity,  exceeded  the  salary 
of  a  judge  of  the  court. 

This  latter  provision  is  unique  and 
would  apply  only  to  judges  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals.  No  such 
restriction  exists  with  respect  to  Judges 
of  the  United  States  upon  resignation  or 
retirement  under  the  judicial  retirement 
provisions.  A  Judge  of  the  United  States 
may  retire  with  the  full  salary  of  his 
office  and  receive  in  addition  thereto  any 
annuity  he  may  have  earned  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  by  virtue  of 
nonjudicial  Federal  service. 

A  letter  from  the  UJ3.  Civil  Service 
Committee,  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  stated  as  follows: 

H.R.  3179  contains  appropriate  safeguards 
against  double  benefits  for  the  same  Federal 
service.  The  Commission  sees  nothing  objec- 
tionable In  the  proposal  to  remove  these 
Judges  from  civil  service  retirement  coverage 
and  afford  them  the  retirement  and  survivor 
benefits  available  to  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Ck>urts 
of  Appeals.  We  accordingly  offer  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  HJR.  3179. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  interposed  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommends  enactment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  present  pay 
of  these  judges  of  the  miUtary  court? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
$25,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  be  their  pay 
if  they  are  given  lifetime  appointments? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
will  be  $25,500  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  is  built  hito  this 
bill  a  pay  increase  for  the  judges;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
$25,500  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  pay  increase  in 
this  bill  for  these  Judges? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
salary  now  is  $25,500.  It  will  remain 
at  $25,500.    There  is  no  increase. 

Mr.  BATES.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Oix ^774 


Mr.  BATES.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  will 
say  to  the  gmtleman  from  Iowa,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  judges  presently 
sitting  on  the  bench  in  this  court,  it  is 
actually  a  cut  in  their  retirement  because 
under  present  law  they  have  the  right 
to  remuneration  both  from  the  court  and 
from  other  Federal  service.  Our  former 
esteemed  colleague  who  sei-ved  witii  us 
here  in  the  Congress,  now  Judge  Kildi^, 
of  course,  is  entitled  to  a  congressional 
retirement  as  well  as  he  would  be  imder 
the  present  circumstances  to  retirement 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  speaking  about  retirement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  have  to  give 
them  lifetime  appointments  in  order  to 
cure  that  situation:  do  you? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No; 
you  do  not  have  to  give  them  life  tenure. 
The  reason  we  want  to  give  this  court  life 
tenure  is  because  originally,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Mr.  Elston,  we  wanted 
life  tenure  when  we  wrote  the  act  creat- 
ing the  Court  of  Military  Justice.  But, 
it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  other  body  and 
the  House  agreed  to  it,  that  they  hold 
office  for  a  definite  term.  This  court  has 
been  on  trial  and  the  experience  has  been 
extremely  good.  They  have  earned  this 
distinction  and  it  gives  them  a  dignity  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  This  is  the  rea- 
son we  think  this  court,  of  all  courts* 
should  hold  during  good  behavior.  Let 
me  say  that  this  is  an  article  I  court, 
which  gives  the  Congress  the  right  to 
provide  for  an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  the 
rules  for  governing  them.  This  is  an 
article  I  court.  It  is  within  our  Juris- 
diction. We  created  it.  This  is  the 
reason  we  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  because  of  their  record. 
Judge  Quiim,  Judge  Ferguson,  and  Judge 
Kilday — there  are  no  three  finer  men  in 
the  judiciary.  Judge  Kilday  is  known 
to  many  of  us  as  a  former  colleague  of 
outstanding  ability. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  probably  agree 
that  these  are  all  fine  gentlemen.  But  I 
am  not  aware  that  we  are  in  the  business 
of  passing  laws  giving  people  Jobs  for  the 
rest  of  their  natural  lives  on  the  basis  of 
their  being  nice  fellows. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
These  men  have  to  be  redesignated.  If 
they  are  not  redesignated,  they  do  not 
get  it.  This  is  not  blanketing  anybody 
ih. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  if  any  one 
of  these  Judges  became  disabled  before 
having  served  10  years,  that  he  would 
qualify  under  this  bill  for  retirement  at 
half  pay,  that  is  at  half  of  his  annual 
salary.  If  he  serves  more  than  10  years, 
he  qualifies  for  retirement  at  full  pay. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  For 
disability;  yes.  At  present  they  have  a 
retirement  system  which  Is  the  same  as 
Federal  employees.  They  contribute  6.5 
percent  of  their  salary  to  this  retirement 
S3rst«n  the  same  as  the  gentleman  frMn 
Iowa  contributes  to  his  retirem«it  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  if  the  gentleman 
will  s^eld  further,  in  the  future,  \m6er 


this  bill,  they  would  make  no  contribution 
whatever  to  their  retlrem»xt? 

Mr.  RIViaEiS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
will  be  the  same  as  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
and  rightly  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  rightly  so?  I  have 
never  been  convinced  that  it  was  right  to 
give  Federal  Judges  the  kind  of  retire- 
ment that  they  have  on  the  bads  of 
which  they  make  absolutely  no  contribu- 
tion as  do  all  other  Federal  employees 
with  the  exception  of  TJS.  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  I  have  never  conceded  that 
that  was  right. 

I  think  Congress  went  far  beyond  any 
obligation  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  to 
give  them  that  kind  of  retirement.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  With- 
out going  far  afield.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa:  I  know  some  Fed- 
eral Judges  who  are  not  worth  any  por- 
tion of  their  salary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Shield  further.  I  am  talking  about  all  Fed- 
eral Judges. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mad- 
am Chairman,  this  is  a  legislative  court, 
and  it  is  in  the  province  of  the  Congress, 
because  we  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
in  this  field.  This  is  a  well-written  bill, 
and  these  men  have  to  be  rede^nated  to 
hold  office  diulng  good  behavior.  And, 
may  I  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
decisions  which  this  court  has  rendered 
are  classics  in  military  legal  jurispru- 
dence. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  Is  another 
feature  to  this  bill — none  of  these  gentle- 
men can  retire  with  the  retirement  sys- 
tem now  in  effect  and  draw  more  to  re- 
tir^nent  than  the  total  salary  of  any 
sitting  judge.  We  have  amply  provided 
for  all  of  these  contingencies. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  other 
feature  which  I  might  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  unless  there  are 
some  additional  questions. 

Mr.  BATES.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  fully  support  the 
bill  H.R.  3179.  a  hlU  to  provide  that  the 
Judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  MUitary  Ap- 
peals shall  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior. 

Stated  to  its  simplest  form,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  establishes  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  imder  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  as  a  legislative 
court  under  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Instead  of  appotottog  these  Judges  for 
a  period  of  15  years,  they  shall  hereafter 
be  appototed  for  life  tenure. 

The  court  is  now  13  years  old  and  is 
deserving  of  the  recognition  and  dignity 
of  a  U.S.  covut.  Appototment  for  life 
will  provide  the  court  with  this  dignity 
and  will  remove  any  inference  that  the 
court  may  be  subject  to  executive  control 
to  any  respect. 

When  judges  retire  they  may  draw  the 
same  retirement  benefits  as  other  Judges 
of  the  U.S.  courts  with  on^  innovation — 
they  may  not  draw  additional  retirement 
pay  from  any  other  Federal  source. 

You  may  be  toterested  to  learn  that  the 
term  of  the  present  thtet  judge  expires 
on  May  1.  1966;  that  the  tern  of  Judge 
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on  May  1.  1971;  and 
KUday  caqrfres  on  Maj 

the  propoaed  leglslaticn 
judgea  are  eligible  for 

and  are  tapeeted  to  be 


lave  eataUlahed  outstand- 
aa  Judges  of  the  Court 
Apbeals. 
tuppprt  HJl.  3179. 

of  South  Carolina.    Mad- 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 

gentleman    from    Rhode 

F^GAKTT],  the  author  of  this 


the  term  of 
1.  1976 
an  three  of 
rei4)pointmen 
reappointed. 

All  of  them 
Ing  reputations 
ofimitary 

IfuHy 

Mr.RIVERI 
am  Chairman 
distinguished 
Island  [Mr 
bill. 

Mr.  FOOA^tTT.  Madam  Chairman 
and  Members  >f  the  Committee.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  5  minutes  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  o  lost  of  izs  want  to  conclude 
this  bill  and  >ass  it  today.  I  think  It 
should  be  pas  ed  overwhelmingly. 

Madam  Cha  rman.  as  has  been  stated, 
the  reason  f oi  the  introduction  of  this 
bin  is  to  carr  r  out  the  original  wishes 
of  Congress  of  13  years  ago  "when  it  flrit 
considered  thi  t  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  take  the  tli  le  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chi  irman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentlonax  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vm. 
SON],  one  of  U  e  the  most  dedicated  and 
one  of  the  nost  learned  men  in  the 
armed  service  i  of  our  country,  for  his 
dedication  am  following  through  on  this 
particular  legi  ilation.  I  would  like  also 
to  compliment  my  coUeague.  the  distin- 
guished gentle  nan  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rzvns]  ^  rho  has  also  done  such  a 
splendid  Job. 

Madam  Chf  irman.  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, it  has  been  determined  over  the 
years  that  the  best  method  of  keeping 
our  courts  Inlependent  is  through  a 
tenure  basis,  rhat  is  all  we  axe  trying 
to  do  today— 1(  eetoblish  this  court  on  a 
tenure  basis,  ^ter  a  period  of  12  years 
the  members  df  this  court  have  estab- 
lished one  of  the  best  records  of  any 
Federal  court  i  i  the  country. 

Madam  Chai  man.  when  this  body  first 
considered  the  Qnif  oxm  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  it  mpta  >ved  the  establishment  of 
the  Court  of  Ifllitaiy  Appeals  as  the  su- 
preme court  of  Ithe  military  services,  and 
provided  that  1  he  Judges  should  hold  of- 
fice during  goc  d  bdiavior.  lliat  provi- 
sion  was  mad<  for  we  understood  the 
enOTmlty  of  t  le  Judicial  burdens  the 
Judges  of  tha  court,  particularly  the 
Judges  first  99  >otnted.  would  be  called 
upon  to  should  ;r.  We  knew  they  would 
be  reqiilred  to  <  stabUsh  a  Judicial  system 
within  the  araed  services  in  faithful 
conformity  wllb  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justlo  —the  most  revolutionary 
change  in  the  <  ourt-martial  system  this 
country  has  ever  contemplated.  Our 
purpose  was  to  give  the  American  public 
a  milltary-Jud  eial  system  in  which  it 
eould  have  oon  Idence.  Our  aim  was.  as 
well,  to  guaran  ee  the  American  service- 
man caught  up  in  the  law's  toils,  as  fair 
a  trial  as  was  available  in  any  at  the 
courts  of  the  Ui  ited  States.  Because  the 
Constitution  d  targes  us,  the  Congress, 
with  the  powei  to  declare  war.  to  raise 
and  support  an  ties,  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy,  ai  id  to  make  rules  for  the 
Oovemment  ax  d  reguliUion  of  the  land 
and  naval  feiree  1.  we  were  mindful  of  tha 
possible  adverse  effect  too  radical   a 


change  might  have.  After  aU,  we  felt, 
of  what  profit  is  confidence,  of  what 
worth  Is  Justice,  of  what  use  Lb  Judicial 
excellence  if  those  attributes  are  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  discipline  of  the 
forces  raised  for  our  own  protection,  and 
for  the  protection  of  our  institutions. 
We  were  satisfied  that  the  uniform  code, 
so  skillfully  woven  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  coxild  accomplish  all  of 
our  stated  purposes  without  sacrificing 
any  of  our  essential  needs.  This  balance, 
we  were  sxire.  could  be  struck  by  dedi- 
cated, mature.  Judicious  minds  applying, 
interpreting,  and  explaining  the  law. 

However,  when  the  Senate,  doubtlessly 
mindful  of  unfortunate  experiences  with 
other  legislative  courts,  bom  of  no  less 
exalted  hopes,  asked  us  to  apply  the 
brakes  of  caution  to  the  momentum  of 
our  enthusiasm,  we  acceded,  and  joined 
that  body  in  converting  the  terms  of  the 
judges  to  periods  of  15  years. 

But.  Madam  Chairman,  the  burdens 
we  asked  these  judges  to  shoulder  re- 
main imchanged:  the  purpose  of  reas- 
suring the  general  public,  and  the  aim  of 
guaranteeing  the  serviceman  a  fair  trial, 
remain  unaltered. 

This  tribimal  heads  a  Judicial  system 
which  currently  administers  approxi- 
mately .one-ninth  of  the  criminal  trials 
of  the  entire  Nation.  On  the  basis  of 
prior  experience,  it  may  be  predicted 
with  certainty  that  under  total  mobiliza- 
tion the  military  system  will  administer 
one-third  of  such  trials.  From  its  in- 
ception in  1961  through  July  5.  1963,  the 
court  has  reviewed  approximately  17,000 
cases  and  has  published  1,951  opinions. 
As  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  pointed  out,  despite  this 
staggering  workload,  the  court's  docket 
is  maintained  on  a  current  basis,  and 
there  is  no  backlog  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

All  Federal  judges  laboring  under  re- 
siwnsibUities  even  remotely  comparable 
to  those  resting  on  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  hold  of- 
fice diulng  good  behavior.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  this  Nation,  such  a  ten- 
ure of  office  has  been  regarded  as  the 
soimdest  method  of  assiu-ing  judicial  in- 
dependence, and  of  relieving  judges  from 
the  danger  of  political  and  other  pres- 
siu-es — the  inescapable  perils  of  a  term 
system. 

With  all  these  reasons,  and  with  many 
more  as  well.  I  have  long  been  familiar, 
for  you  will  recall  I  have  Introduced  in 
every  Congress  since  1952  bills  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  objectives  as  that 
currently  under  consideration.  But  I  am 
pleased  beyond  description.  Madam 
Chairman,  with  the  principal  reason  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  advances 
in  favor  of  this  bill.  It  declares  that  the 
change  of  tenure  is  in  "recognition  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mil- 
itary Appeals  as  the  civilian  overseer  of 
the  system  of  court-martial  contem- 
plated by  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice."  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  ViifS(Mv].  the  respected  chairman  of 
that  committee,  has  further  particular- 
ized that  effectiveness  and  has  informed 
you  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  court's 
insistenoe  upon  high  professional  per- 
formance by  all  personnel  involved  in  the 


court-martial  system,  and  upon  strict 
compliance  with  the  uniform  code.  I 
share  the  great  pride  he  expressed  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  uniform  code,  par- 
ticiilarly  because  I  believed  from  the  out- 
set that  the  original  version  as  it  came 
from  that  great  committee,  would  accom- 
plish the  required  results,  and  would 
safely  avoid  the  dangers  to  discipline 
pessimistically  forecast  by  some  of  its 
critics.  Let  me  remind  tills  House  of 
another  fact  of  controlling  significance. 
The  provisions  of  the  uniform  code  be- 
came operative  during  the  Korean  war 
and  their  introduction  neither  disrupted 
the  court-martial  system  in  the  slightest 
degree,  nor  did  it  impair  military  disci- 
pline or  effectiveness.  On  the  subject  of 
discipline  under  the  uniform  code.  Gen. 
Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer.  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  this 
to  say  on  October  7,  1959: 

I  believe  that  the  Army  and  the  American 
people  can  take  pride  in  the  positive  stridea 
that  have  been  made  in  the  administration 
and  appUcaUon  of  mUitary  law  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  The 
Army  today  has  achieved  the  highest  state 
of  discipline  and  good  order  in  Its  history. 

One  year  later.  Gen.  George  H.  Decker, 
Chief  of  Staff.  VB.  Army,  declared: 

Today  our  Army  has  the  highest  state  of 
discipline  and  of  personal  conduct  in  our 
history.  We  have  never  had  better  morale 
within  the  Army. 

The  testimony  of  these  two  witnesses 
establishes  to  a  compelling  degree  the 
effectiveness  of  the  uniform  code  as  a 
sound  body  of  law  for  oiu*  fighting  men. 
The  testimony  of  Jurists  of  prominence 
including  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  deans  and  professors  of  leading 
law  schools,  learned  and  scholarly  writ- 
ers of  legal  treatises  and  periodicals, 
ofllcers  of  veterans'  organizations,  and 
many  other  knowledgable  Individuals 
throughout  the  land,  attest  the  soundness 
of  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals.  On  all  counts,  then  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  impressive  results 
its  arduous  labors  of  13  years  ago  have 
achieved.  Its  efforts  have  once  again 
proved  that  if  the  law  is  soundly  con- 
ceived, and  Judiciously  administered  by 
able  and  dedicated  men,  the  good  results 
realized  will  far  exceed  the  hopes  of  its 
most  optimistic  proponents. 

Although  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
garding our  system  as  a  nde  of  law  and 
not  of  men,  the  imiform  code  had  dem- 
onstrated the  Importance  of  the  right 
man  at  the  controls  of  that  system. 

At  present  the  court  is  manned  by  two 
of  our  former  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
each  of  whom  was  instnmiental  in  bring- 
ing the  imiform  code  into  being.  Judge 
Homer  Ferguson,  as  a  Senator  from 
Michigan,  was  intimately  concerned  with 
matters  directly  affecting  members  of  the 
armed  services  and  the  overall  National 
Defense  Establishment,  when  the  code 
was  first  considered.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Eisenhower  as  the  succes- 
sor of  the  late  Judge  Paul  Broeman,  of 
Louisiana,  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  court.  Judge  Paul  J.  Kilday.  of 
Texas,  was  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  vacancy  created  by  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  Judge  George  W. 
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Latimer,  of  Utah.  For  23  years  Paul 
Kilday  labored  earnestly  and  well  as  » 
Member  of  this  House.  During  that 
time  he  familiarized  himself  thoroughly 
with  the  laws  ai^llcable  to  the  military 
services,  and  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  sound  Judgment  refiected  by  those 
laws.  Both  Judges  Ferguson  and  Kilday 
have  contributed  mightily  to  the  suocesss 
which  today  the  UJ3.  Co\u-t  of  Military 
Appeals  enjoys. 

I  do  not  in  the  slightest  subtract  from 
their  contributions,  nor  firom  the  con- 
tributions of  their  predecessors,  when 
I  reserve  a  few  comments  for  the  chief 
judge,  Robert  K  Quinn,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  number  among  my  own  con- 
stituency. Tliis  pioneer  of  civilian  su- 
pervision of  military  courts  has  estab- 
lished for  the  UJB.  Court  of  MiUtary 
Appeals  its  Judicial  tone,  its  orderly 
administration,  the  currency  of  its 
docket,  and  its  f aithf iil  conformity  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  uniform 
code.  When  Judge  Quinn  was  appointed 
by  President  Truman  as  the  court's  first 
eliief  Judge,  he  brought  to  that  tribunal 
a  wealth  of  experience  which  proved  vital 
to  the  court's  future.  Years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  trial  lawyer,  preeminent  in  his 
field:  years  of  experience  as  a  legislate 
in  the  Senate  of  his  home  State.  Rhode 
Island;  jrears  of  experience  as  an  admin- 
istrator in  the  offices  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  Governor  of  his  State:  many 
years  as  a  trial  Judge  on  the  Superior 
Court  of  Rhode  Island,  years,  I  might  add 
which  saw  each  and  every  one  of  his 
rulings  and  decisions  in  criminal  cases 
sustained  upon  aiveal.  Finally,  sreara  of 
experience  during  two  World  Wan  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

It  was  his  decision  which  located  the 
court  first  as  a  cotenant  in  the  UJ3. 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
and  finally  in  its  present  location  in  the 
building  which  formerly  housed  the  UJS. 
Count  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  By  locating  the  court  away 
from  the  Pentagon,  where  it  could  easily 
be  submerged,  if  not  smothered,  by  an 
overly  attentive  military  hierarchy,  he 
guaranteed  for  it  the  completely  civilian 
character  the  Congress  intended  for  it 
While  other  courts  condemned  the  men- 
tion of  God  in  the  classroom,  he  pred- 
icated his  (pinions  upon  the  nature 
which  the  Almighty  bequeathed  to  man. 
Here  are  his  words,  protesting  the  forced 
extraction  of  lx>dy  fiuids  from  a  soldier 
for  use  as  evidence: 

The  entire  genius  of  our  American  institu- 
tions, the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  protections  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  all  combine  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  aphorism  that  a  man's  home  is 
his  castle.  A  fortiCMl  then,  theae  Inalienable 
rights,  which  are  impUcit  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  of  nature's  Ood,  demand  that  the 
■anctity  of  the  human  body,  made  in  ttie  im- 
age and  likeness  oC  Ood — Uu  temple  of  his 
inunortal  soul — be  and  remain  forever  sacred 
and  inviolate. 

It  was  he  who  first  proclaimed  ap- 
plicability of  the  Constitution  to  men 
of  the  Aimed  Forces.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  his  strong  dissents  refiecting  his  basic 
philosoptiy  of  the  law  have,  in  his  12 
short  srears  on  this  bench,  become  the 
law  under  <>whioh  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  are  secure  in  their  basic 


rights  as  citizens  as  well  as  servicemai. 
You  students  of  American  legal  history 
will  recall  that  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  achieve  direction  or  refiect  a  basic 
philosophy  until  its  third  ChiM  Justice, 
the  great  John  Marshall,  assumed  the 
office.  The  suprone  court  of  the  mili- 
tary services  occupies  its  favorable  posi- 
tion today  because  President  Truman 
selected  the  one  man  best  suited  to  the 
most  difficult  task — the  pioneering  of 
equal  Justice  under  law  for  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

While  we  could  talk  for  hours  about 
the  ^ectiveness  of  this  court  and  of 
these  Judges,  it  seems  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  that  the  uniform  code  works ;  that 
able  Judges  have  made  it  work ;  and  that 
on  all  the  evidence  the  judges  deserve  to 
rank  with  the  other  Judges  of  the  United 
States  in  tenure,  and  in  retirement. 
This  bill  will  assure  that  aim,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  gentleman  frcm 
Georgia,  Ctiairman  Vinson,  in  urging 
you  to  enact  it  into  law. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, the  bill  we  are  now  considering — 
HJl.  8179.  a  measure  raising  the  status 
of  the  Judges  of  the  UJS.  Court  of  MiU- 
tary Appeals — deserves  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  Hoiise. 

H.R.  3179  would  amend  existing  law 
by  granting  the  Judges  life  tenure,  by 
aflordlDg  them  the  retirement  benefits 
of  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  by  giving  the  court  a  Judicial  posi- 
tion in  accordance  with  its  duties  and 
responsibilities,  nils  legislation  would 
also  free  the  Judges  from  any  outside 
pressures  and  would  confirm  the  identic 
of  the  court  as  a  legislative  court  estab- 
lished imder  article  I  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Since  the  court's  establishment  in  1950. 
it  has  provided  outstanding  service  as 
the  civilian  overseer  of  the  syst^n  of 
oourts-marUal  contemplated  by  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  It  is  a 
true  coiurt  of  appeals  in  every  sense  and 
deserves  to  be  accorded  an  equal  place 
with  similar  coiurts  in  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial system.  In  my  opinion,  we  have 
delayed  too  long  in  giving  it  this  recog- 
nition, and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
this  bill  will  be  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Ccmgress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  f  r(»n  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  this  bill.  Since  this  court 
was  established  it  has  appeared  before 
my  Sul>committee  cm  Defense  ApproiMi- 
atioDs  in  Justification  of  its  budget  We 
have  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  court, 
and  I  concur  with  the  high  words  of 
praise  mentioned  by  speakers  who  have 
commented  on  the  quality  and  the  firm- 
ness of  this  Jurisdiction.  It  is  in  the  very 
best  traditions  of  our  Federal  coiu-ts. 

But  my  purpose  now  is  to  point  out 
that  I  have  always  maintained  a  philo- 
sophical opposition  to  statutory  courts. 


I  have  appeared  as  trial  lawyer,  and  in 
argiunent  before  the  various  district  and 
circuit  oourts  and  the  UJB.  Suprane 
Court  down  through  the  years.  I  find 
the  iriiilosophy  which  gave  birth  to  our 
Federal  system  is  sound.  But  I  am  in 
opposition  to  statutory  courts. 

With  your  action  today  there  will  re- 
main one  more  statutory  court.  It  has 
long  established  its  quality  and  its  Juris- 
diction. I  refer  to  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  House  has  acted  on 
this  question.  The  question  has  been  be- 
fore this  House  many  times.  Recently 
this  House  did  pass  a  bill  calling  for  the 
creation  of  the  Tax  Court  as  a  consti- 
tutional court,  and  property  so.  The 
bill  died  in  the  other  body.  In  the  last 
days.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  for  many  years  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  tbe  Tax  Courts 
of  the  United  States  being  made  consti- 
tutional courts. 

My  purpose.  Madam  Chairman,  at  this 
point,  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  and  hence  the  House  and  the 
Congress,  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Tax 
Coact  is  the  sole  remaining  statutory 
court.  And  I  should  hope  that  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  wfn  again  examine  the  question 
and  present  legislation  to  make  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  a  constitu- 
tional court. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mad- 
am Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Cleric  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 867(a)  (article  67(a) )  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  r«ad  as  taiiema: 

"(a)(1)  Then  Is  a  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals,  established  under  arti- 
cle 1  of  the  Constitutkm  of  the  United  States 
and  located  for  adminlstratlTe  purposes  only 
in  tha  Department  of  Defense.  The  court 
oonsists  of  three  Judges  appointed  from  dvU 
life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than 
two  of  the  Judges  of  that  court  may  be  ap- 
pcAnted  from  the  same  poUtical  party,  nor 
Is  any  person  tilgible  for  appointment  to  the 
court  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a 
Federal  court  or  of  the  bluest  coiut  oC  a 
State.  The  Pre^dent  shall  designate  from 
time  to  time  one  of  the  Judges  to  act  as 
chief  judge.  Xach  Jiidge  shall  hold  oOee 
during  good  behavior,  and  la  entitled  to  the 
salary,  aUowances,  perquisites,  rights  of  res- 
ignation, and  retirement  benefits  provided 
for  judgea  of  the  United  States  Courts  of 
Appttsls.  Inrlurtlng  survivor  benefits  for  widow 
and  d^Mndent  chUdren.  and  shall  be  simi- 
larly excluded  from  coverage  iinder  sections 
2351-3367  of  UUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  chief  Judge  of  the  court  shall  have 
precedence  and  preside  at  any  session  which 
he  attends.  The  other  judges  shall  have 
precedence  and  preside  according  to  the  se- 
niority of  their  commissions.  Judges  whoee 
commlssloas  bear  the  same  date  shaU  have 
precedence  according  to  aanlorlty  In  age. 
The  court  may  prescribe  Its  own  rules  of 
proced\u«  and  determine  the  number  of 
judges  reqxilred  to  constitute  a  quotum.  A 
vacancy  in  the  court  does  not  Impair  the 
right  of  the  remaining  judgea  to  eaereiss  the 
powers  of  the  court. 

"(3)  Judges  of  the  Court  of  MUitary  Ap- 
peals may  be  removed  by  the  President,  upon 
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for  nei^eet  of  duty  or 
but  for  no  other  cause, 
of  ths  Court  of  limtary 
unable  to  perform  his 
of  uineas  or  other  disability, 
may  assign  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dls- 
to  fill  the  office  for  the 


J^ge  of  the  Court  of  Military 
to  retire  for  dlsabUlty.  he 
the  President  a  certificate  of 
by  the  chief  Judge.    If  a 
( Sourt  ot  Military  i^peals  who 
vtlre  by  reason  of  being  per- 
from    performing    hts 
do  so.  and  a  certificate  of  dls- 
by   the   chief  judge   of  the 
Appeals  Is  presented  to  the 
Um  President  finds  that  such 
to  discharge  efficiently  all 
his  office  by  reason  of  perma- 
physleal  disability  and  that 
of  an  additional  Judge  Is 
the  efficient  dispatch  of  biisl- 
may  make  such  appoint- 
'  rlth  the  advice  and  consent  of 
^  Whenever  any  such  additional 
appointed,  the  Tacancy  subsequently 
death,  resignation,  or  retlre- 
dJMi^liril  Jtidge  may  not  be  filled. 
w]  koee  dlsablUty  causes  the  sp- 
an additional  judge  shall,  for 
pr«  cedence.  senrloe  ss  chief  judge, 
performance  of  the  duties  of 
treated  as  junior  In  commls- 
ol|xer  judgee  of  the  court." 
United  States  Court  of  Mlll- 
« stabllshed  under  this  Act  Is  a 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
exlirted  prior  to  the  effective  date 
no  loss  of  rights  or  powers, 
jurisdiction,  or  prejudice  to 
in  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
he  effectlTe  date  of  this  Act 
h.  Judge  of  the  Co\irt  of  Mill- 
serving  on  the  day  before  the 
of  this  Act  shall  for  all  piir- 
Indudlpg  salary,  allowances,  perqul- 
reelgnatlon.  and  retirement 
survivor    benefits    for 
children,  be  a  judge  of 
Court  of  lOlltary  Appeals 
and  shall  serve  until  the 
the  term  of  office  for  which 
y  i^>polnted:  Provided  hcw~ 
President,  by  and  with  the 
of  the  Senate,  may  at 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
o  hold  office  during  good  be- 
•ectlon  1  of  this  Act.    Retlre- 
of  a  Judge  serving  on  the  ef- 
thls  Act  shall  accrue  from  the 
( rlglnal  appointment,  and   he 
ifrltten  election  concerning  sur- 
In  the  manner  provided  by 
title  38,  United  States  Code, 
of  the  effective  date  of 
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Mr.  RTVEAs  of  South  Carolina  (inter- 
rupting the  i  eadlng  of  the  bill) .  Madam 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  c  insidered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendme  it  at  any  point. 

CHA:  RMAN.    Is  there  objection 
requist  of  the  gentleman  from 
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Not  rlthstandlng  any  other  provl- 
Act,  no  judge  of  the  United 
>f  liOlltary  Appeals  shall  upon 
retirement  for  disability  or 
be  paid,  on  account  of  his 
or  any  other  Federal  service, 
aifnulty  or  combination  thereof, 
hlch  exceeds  the  salary  of  a 
iTnlted  States  Court  of  Military 
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no  objection. 


Mr.  OROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  still  unaUe  to 
understand  why  this  bill  is  before  the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Bates]  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  RnrxRS]  say  it 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
dignity  of  the  three  judges.  I  am  not 
aware  that  you  can  legislate  dignity.  If 
this  is  the  excuse  for  this  bill,  that  you 
are  lending  dignity  by  giving  these  three 
judges  lifetime  tenures,  then  you  have 
not  very  much  to  stand  on. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  certainly  will,  if  the 
gentleman  can  shed  some  light  on  the 
reasons  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
will  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  underlying  philoso- 
phy of  this  bill  is  to  remove  Executive 
influence.  Here  you  have  a  court  that 
has  three  appointees;  orginally  ap- 
pointed 5  years,  one  for  10  years,  and 
one  for  15  years.  My  interpretation  of 
the  philosophy  of  how  this  court  should 
fimction  Is  that  there  should  not  be  the 
slightest  implication  or  inference  of  Ex- 
ecutive influence  over  the  court.  There- 
fore, the  proper  way  to  attain  this  phi- 
losophy is  to  create  a  court  that  will 
serve  during  good  behavior.  AnJ  that  is 
what  this  bill  seeks  to  do.  to  create  a 
court  that  will  function,  and  meet  its 
obligations,  during  good  behavior,  and 
not  be  dependent  upon  appointment  for 
any  period  of  years.  Now,  I  know  what 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  say. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
this  question.  What  evidence  is  there 
that  there  has  been  executive  interfer- 
ence with  this  court? 

Mr.  VINSON.    Not  one  particle  at  all. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Then  that  argument 
does  not  stand  up  very  well,  does  it? 

Mr.  VINSON.  But  a  court  dispensing 
justice  should  always  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent and  not  dependent  upon  reap- 
pointment. That  Is  the  sound  Judicial 
way  that  a  court  should  be  organized. 
The  gentleman  may  say.  What  about 
the  Comptroller  General?  The  Comp- 
troller General  is  appointed  for  15  years, 
but  he  is  not  a  creature  of  the  Executive, 
he  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  Congress  and  not  to 
the  Executive  and  makes  his  reports  to 
the  Congress. 

lb.  GROSS.  Who  appoints  the 
Comptroller  General? 

B4r.  VINSON.  The  President  ap- 
points him  and  he  is  conflrmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  President  would  appoint 
these  Judges  for  life  and  they  would  be 
conflrmed  by  the  Senate.  This  is  the 
proper  way  to  have  proper  Judicial  ad- 
ministration, and  proper  Justice.  A 
court  of  this  importance  should  not  be 
appointed  for  a  period  of  years  but  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  This  court  has  the 
important  responsibility  of  the  handling 
of  Justice  and  discipline  for  the  person- 
nel of  the  armed  services. 

Hi.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
will  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  this  question. 


Is  there  any  member  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  that  has  not  been  taken  care 
of  in  some  way  or  another? 

Mr.  VINSON.  They  are  entitled  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Sure  they  are.  up  to  a 
reasonable  point 

Mr.  VINSON.  AU  right;  this  bill  is 
the  reasonable  point,  it  does  this,  it 
raises  the  dignity  of  the  court.  The 
House  tried  to  do  it  when  we  passed  the 
original  bill.  That  provision  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  As  head  of  the 
conferees  I  agreed,  in  order  to  get  tills 
court  into  operation.  But  this  court, 
having  to  apply  military  Justice  to  over 
2,500.000  people,  should  be  given  the 
same  prestige  and  the  same  standard,  at 
least,  as  other  Federal  courts  under 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  is 
all  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman,  that  I  see  no  similarity  be- 
tween a  Judge  of  the  Military  Court  of 
Appeals  and  a  Federal  appeals  court 
Judge.  I  see  no  real  comparison  in  the 
tjrpe  of  work  they  do.  A  Judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals  is  confronted  with  every 
conceivable  kind  of  case,  whereas  the 
gentlemen  on  this  court  are  confronted 
with  one  tjrpe  of  case  and  one  type  of 
case  only,  if  I  imderstand  their  duties. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Military  Justice  covers 
everything  as  far  as  the  military  Is  con- 
cerned.         

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Madam  Chairman,  will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  impress  upon  the  gentieman  that  we 
wanted  this  court  to  be  appointed  for 
good  behavior  from  its  inception,  because 
it  should  be  so  if  they  are  qualified  for 
work  on  this  court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  RiVKits  of  South  Carolina)  Mr. 
Gross  was  permitted  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RHTERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  was 
the  coauthor  of  the  bill  setting  up  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  This  encom- 
passes every  concept  of  conduct  in  the 
military.  This  court  has  Jurisdiction 
over  everythinj  within  the  military.  It 
has  a  wide  range  of  Jurisdiction.  The 
record  of  this  court  entitles  it  to  the  orig- 
inal concept  of  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sent  over  to  the  other  body, 
that  is,  life  tenure. 

Mr.  BRAT.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  jrield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAT.  I  cannot  understand  the 
gentieman's  argument  here.  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  there  have  been  some 
very  grave  errors  in  the  matter  of  mili- 
tary justice.  There  is  a  problem  that 
exists  in  the  military  that  does  not  exist 
in  any  other  court,  in  this  way,  that  the 
ofiBcer  who  approves  the  charges  ap- 
points the  court  to  try  those  charges. 
I  have  had  experience  during  World  War 
n  where  very  grave  Injustices  were  done, 
and  they  never  were  righted.  Some  of 
them  were  righted  years  later.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  be- 
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tween  perhaps  well-meaning  command- 
ing officers  because  they  thought  the 
cases  should  not  be  reversed.  I  think 
on  the  whole  they  are  right. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Please  do  not  take  quite 
all  my  time.  Let  us  discuss  this  bilL  I 
do  not  question  the  integrity  of  the  gen- 
tlemen presently  holding  the  Judgeships 
on  this  court.  I  do  not  question  their 
integrity  or  their  ability.  What  I  am 
questioning  is  whether  we  are  justified 
and  I  seriously  question  whether  we  are 
justified  in  giving  lifetime  appointments 
to  these  three  Judges,  together  with  all 
that  goes  with  it.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, and  I  want  to  be  corrected  if  I 
am  wrong,  if  a  Federal  Judge  is  disabled 
in  less  than  10  years  of  service  he  Is 
given  50  percent  of  his  $25,000  per  year 
salary.  If  he  serves  10  years  and  1  day 
and  then  becomes  disabled,  he  is  entitied 
to  his  full  salary  from  then  until  his 
death,  and  he  has  made  not  1  penny  of 
contribution  to  that  disability  retirement 
or  his  retirement  under  any  circum- 
stances«for  age  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  VINSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  under  this  bill  these  Judges  would 
retire  under  the  same  provisions  that 
any  other  Federal  Judge  would  retire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes ;  and  this  is  a  pretty 
plush  retirement  system.  I  am  opposed 
to  adding  to  that  retirement  system. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Let  me  call  the  gentie- 
man's attention  to  this.  Under  the  law 
today,  as  pointed  out  in  general  debate, 
some  of  these  Judges  might  be  able  to 
draw  other  retirement  pay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  one  judge  on  this  present  court. 
I  agree  he  should  not  be  able  to  draw 
two  retirements,  but  you  do  not  have  to 
come  here  with  a  bill  to  give  them  life 
tenures  in  order  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion. The  gentieman  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He 
could  bring  a  bill  here  that  this  House 
would  pass  without  any  difficulty  at  all, 
limiting  any  one  or  all  of  the  judges  to 
one  retirement  system  or  the  other. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Does  the  gentleman 
recognize  the  fact  that  under  this  bill, 
this  bill  requires  reappointment? 

This  is  not  merely  giving  this  appoint- 
ment to  these  men.  These  men  have  to 
be  reappointed.  The  present  occupants 
of  the  bench  have  to  be  reappointed,  if 
they  are  to  remain  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  not  much 
question  of  what  will  happen;  is  there? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  do  not  know  what  Is 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  shield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY.  The  same  reasons  against 
giving  them  this  retirement  and  life 
tenure  are  also  applicable  to  the  Judges 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  I  see 
your  point  in  sasring  here  that  we  are 
merely  adding  three  more,  but  if  it  is 
right  in  one  place,  it  is  certainly  right  in 
this  instance.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
point  out. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  question  whether,  as 
I  said  previously,  I  question  whether  the 
service  of  these  three  Judges  is  on  all 
fqurs  with  that  of  the  Judges  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
liMtlance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  13  years  ago,  after 
several  weeks  of  hearings  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  was  devised, 
and  the  81st  Congress  enacted  it  into 
law  on  May  5. 1950.  You  will  recall  that 
the  Uniform  Code  was  our  response  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  complidnts 
from  all  segments  of  our  society  about 
the  injustices  visited  upon  our  service- 
men in  the  name  of  military  justice. 
The  hearings  then  conducted  satisfied  us 
of  the  validity  of  the  complaints  that 
courts -martial  proceedings  were  largely 
characterized  by  a  frequent  disregard 
for  basic  individual  rights,  that  com- 
mand customarily  insisted  upon  exer- 
cising its  control  over  criminal  proceed- 
ings, and  that  sentences  were  sometimes 
senselessly  severe. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
Uniform  Code  established  a  single 
court-martial  system  for  all  the  services 
and,  at  the  apex  of  the  tribunals  there 
provided  for,  it  plsM^ed  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals.  This  court  consists  of 
three  Judges  appointed  from  civilian  life 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  reviews 
the  record  of  trial  in  the  following  cases : 
First,  all  cases  in  which  the  penalty  af- 
fects a  general  or  fiag  officer,  or  extends 
to  death;  second,  all  cases  which  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  orders  for- 
warded for  review;  and,  third,  all  cases 
which,  upon  petition  of  the  accused  and 
on  good  cause  shown,  the  court  has 
granted  a  review. 

As  originally  planned  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  as  originally 
voted  by  the  House,  the  Judges  were  to 
hold  offices  during  good  behavior.  In 
its  wisdom,  however,  the  other  body  re- 
duced the  term  to  one  of  years,  and  the 
House  accepted  this  amendment.  The 
first  Judges  were  appointed  to  terms  of 
5,  10,  and  15  years.  It  is  evident  that 
the  other  body  made  this  reduction  in 
tenure  out  of  a  caution  dictated  by  the 
experimental  nature  of  the  legislation. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
pleased  to  report  that  the  experiment 
has  been  successful. 

The  court  has  consistently  interpreted 
the  Uniform  Code  In  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Congress  enacted  it.  By  its  insist- 
ence upon  high  professional  performance 
by  all  personnel  Involved  at  all  levels  of 
the  court-martial  system,  and  upon 
strict  compliance  with  the  Uniform 
Code,  it  has  eliminated  many  of  the  Jus- 
tified groimds  for  the  complaints  lodged 
against  the  earlier,  procedures.  To  a 
great  extent  public  confidence  in  the 
essential  fairness  of  courts-martial  has 
been  restored  at  all  levels  of  our  socie^, 
and  the  Military  Establishment  has  ac- 
claimed the  Uniform  Code  as  the  source 
of  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and 
good  order  in  its  history.  Thus,  Madam 
Chairman,  we  can  be  righty  proud  of 
our  handiwork.  Moreover,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  believes  that  the 
time  has  come  to  restore  the  original 
provision  for  life  tenure  passed  by  this 
House.    HJl.  3179  accomplishes  this. 

This  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  basic 
structure  or  functions  of  the  court,  nor 
in  the  salaries  of  the  Judges.    It  amends 


title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  present  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals shall  be  redesignated  as  the  "U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals." 

The  Judges  hereafter  appointed  shall 
hold  office  during  good  behavior  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  salary,  allow- 
ances, perquisites,  retirement,  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  as  Judges  of  the  U.S.  courts 
of  appeals.  At  the  present  time  the 
salary  of  the  Judges  of  the  XJS.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  judges  of  the  U.S.  courts  of  ap- 
peals. It  also  provides  that  a  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  can 
retire  for  disability  by  furnishing  the 
President  a  certificate  of  disability  signed 
by  the  chief  Judge.  If  a  permanent  dis- 
ability prevents  a  Judge  from  perform- 
ing his  duties  but  he  does  not  retire,  the 
President,  upon  the  basis  of  a  certificate 
of  disability  signed  by  the  chief  Judge, 
will  appoint  an  additional  Judge  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  assure  the  efficient  dispatch  of 
business.  In  each  of  these  particulars, 
the  procedures  are  the  same  as  those 
provided  for  Judges  of  the  U.S.  courts 
of  appeals.  One  provision  of  the  bill  is 
unique.  Under  it,  a  Judge  is  precluded 
from  being  paid,  after  retirement,  a 
salary,  annuity  or  combination  thereof 
based  upon  his  Judicial  or  other  Federal 
service,  in  excess  of  his  salary  as  a  Judge 
of  this  court. 

To  avoid  any  question  about  the  legal 
propriety  of  a  change  in  the  tenure  of 
office  of  the  judges,  the  terms  of  In- 
cumbent Judges  are  not  affected  by  the 
bill.  However,  the  President  is  specifical- 
ly empowered  to  reappoint  the  incum- 
bents to  terms  measured  by  good  be- 
havior prior  to  the  expiration  of  their 
origincd  appointments.  Since  it  was 
their  sound  Judicial  performance  which 
has  made  this  bill  both  necessary  and 
desirable,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  anticipates  that  the  President 
shall  exercise  this  power  so  as  to  make 
the  amendment  fully  effective  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

This  bill  will  accord  the  court  the  judi- 
cial position  demanded  by  its  important 
functions  and  its  many  and  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. It  will  free  the  Judges 
from  the  danger  of  pressures  upon  them, 
a  result  considered  from  the  earUest  days 
of  our  Republic  and  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  Judicial  independence.  While 
continuing  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  as  a  legislative  court,  it  will 
otherwise  bring  the  administration  of 
military  criminal  law  closer  to  complete 
accord  with  that  obtaining  in  Federal 
civiUan  courts.  The  bill  assxires  the  con- 
tinued recruitment  of  judges  of  profes- 
sional capacity  and  standing  at  least  on 
a  par  with  Judges  of  other  Federal  courts. 
Finally,  it  will  eliminate  once  and  for 
all  the  baseless  contention  that  the  court 
is  an  "instrumentality  of  the  Executive" 
by  confirming  its  identity  as  a  legisla- 
tive court  established  under  article  I  of 
the  Constitution. 

Madam  Chcdrman,  I  trust  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  will  act  favorably 
on  this  bill.  This  bill  has  he&a  given 
the  most  careful  consideration  for  many 
months,  and  I  rei^  should  say  for  more 
than  a  matter  of  months.    This  matter 
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•nd  W0  bftTB  bi  «n  ■tadytng  this  for  over 
a  yemr.  Tbds  riU  wms  mianlinoniily  re- 
ported by  tbe  Committee  on  Aimed  Serr- 

ite  pUBMge  is 


OUlBO 

OUbert 

OIU 

Olana 


ices.    In  our 

nothlnc  but  lig^  mnd  proper. 

I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  unilnimously  f oDow  the  rec- 
of  your  Committee  on 
Anned  Senrloe  Mad  pus  this  bUL 

TlM  CBAIBICAM.  There  being  no 
amendments,  t  nder  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee will  rise 

Aeeordingly.  the  Committee  rose,  and 
Mr.  Sdob  havaoc  assumed  the  chair  as 
Speaker  pro  iempore.  Mrs.  OtzmrHs. 

Home  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  tk  e  Committee  having  had 
Miwi»  i»«»>«fai^  itton  the  Ull  (HJl.  3179) 
to  provide  tha  Judges  of  the  UJB.  Court 
o<  Mmtary  An  >eals  shall  hold  ofDce  dur-  - 
ing  good  beharior.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes.  pprtuwn  .  to  House  Resolution  424. 
^le  repMied  i  e  bill  baA  to  the  House. 

The  SFEAK  SR  pro  tonpore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  px  svious  question  is  ordered. 

The  qoestlo  l  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  read  ng  of  the  UIL 

The  bill  wai  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  th  rd  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAX  XR  pro  tonpore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  he  passage  of  the  bilL 

Theouestioi  was  taken. 

Mr.  CHIOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  <m  tl  ye  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  qi  lonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPBAIZR  pro  tonpore.  The 
gentlonan  froi  i  Iowa  objects  to  the  vote 
on  ^e  ground  hat  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent and  make  \  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  nt  t  inesent.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counthag.l  One  hundred 
and  one  Menbers  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Doorkeeper  wHl  dose  the 
doors,  the  Ser  :eant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Memb^  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  questloh  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  31^.  nays  82.  not  voting  97. 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.M] 


Addmbbo 
Albert 

Annds 
Ashley 

AlMlklBClOf 

AvKT 

Ayz«B 

Baker 

Baktwtn 

Bamtk 

Benj 


IroQks 
I  Toomfleld 


lnmn,CaUt. 

I  lUWB,  OtilO 

lT07hllI.Va. 
Imee 


1  Tme*.WlK. 
(khm 


<  sanr 


Backer 


Bennatt.  Fla. 
SeuueCt.  mdi. 


Blatnlk 
Bona 

Bolton. 


Bolton. 
OitverP. 


Bnif 
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Daaleli 

DaTla.Oa. 

DaTla,Tenn. 

DawaoB 

Dalaner 

Dent 

Denton 

Dole 

Donolraa 

Duncan 

Dwrer 

KdmoodaoB 

BUoCt 

Blawortlt 


( ener 

<  bamberlatB 
<birtf 

( taenovetb 
( lancT 
(lark 

<  lerelaad 

<  ^elan 
( tinte 

<  Cooler 
<:arbett 

<  lorman 


PartoetelB 

FaaceU 

Flndley 

nnnesan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 


<!artbi 
1  taddarlo 


RallBahayaen 
Frlsdel 
Fulton,  g^ 
Fvlton,  Tenu. 
Oallasher 
Oarmats 
Gary 
Oavla 


MeDowaU 

kCcFUl 

MdBttre 


Maodonald 


OoodaU 
OoodHng 

Orean.Oras. 

Orean.Pa. 

OrUBu 

OrllMha 

Qrofer 

Oubeer 

Onmey 

Hallcck 

Halpen 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrta 

Harsha 

Hanwy,  m^. 

Haya 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hediler 

HemidiUl 

HoUfltid 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

HosBoer 

HuU 

Hutchinson  - 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Oallf. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jonea,  Ala. 

JonecMo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastrn  meter 

Kdth 

Kdly 

Keogh 

KUtoum 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrvan 

Klucaynskl 

KnoK 

Kunkrt 

Laird 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leggett 


Mahon 

Matllterd 

liarttn.] 

Uathlas 

BCatsonagB 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

MUUkan 


Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrta 

MorrlaoB 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murray 

Nedal 

Nelsen 

Nlz 

NorMad 

Nygaard 

O'Brlan.  N.T. 

O'Hara.m. 

O'Hara.Mlch. 

O'Somkl 

01sen.Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

OTVem 


Ostertag 


Patman 

Patten 

P^y 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poags 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Puroell 

Held.  m. 

Held.  H.T. 

Bdfd 


UbomatI 

Lindsay 

UpsooBsb 

ZJoyd 

Lrong,  La. 

Long.Md. 

MeClary 

McCulloch 

McOade 


AbMU 

Andrews 

Aahbrook 

Ashmors 

Baring 

Beemann 

Bruuiwen 

Broyhin.  N.O. 

Burton 

Clawson,  Del 

Comer 

Colmer 

Curtia 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Derlne 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Felgbaa 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fuqva 

Olbbons 

Grant 


Bhodes,  Arts. 

Bhodea.Pa. 

Blch 

RlTen.  Alaaka 
RlTcrs.  8.C. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Boblson 
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Rodlno 

Rogsrs.Colo. 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roatankowakl 

Roudebuah 

Rourii 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Midi. 

F^an.  N.T. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onga 

Say  lor 

Schenck 

SchneebeU 

Schwelkar 

Schwengel 

Oe crest 

Senner 

Shelley 

Shipley 

ShrlTer 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

SUer 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Taloott 

Teagus.  Calif . 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  VJ. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberiry 

Toll 

ToUefSon 

Tupper 

Udan 

miman 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

White 

Wldnan 

winta 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Toung 
Tounger 
Zablockl 


Abemethy 
Alger 


Or 

Hagan.Oa. 

Hagen.Cailf. 

Haley 

HaU 

Harrison 

Hanrey,  Ind. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoevcn 

Huddleston 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Joelaon 

King.  N.T. 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lennon 

ICarsh 

Ifartln.  Calif . 

Martin.  Netar. 

Natcher 

PUnon 

Poff 
I  Pool 
'  Qulllen 

Randall 
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Asplnan  Boland 

BolUng 


Rogeta,Fla. 

Bogera.Tez. 

Rumsfeld 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

OraMta 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Watson 

Weltner 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WUHams 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 


Buckley 
Burkhalter 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 


Hawkins 
Hoffman 
Kee 


Miller.  N.T. 


■nna 
Forrestsr 
Gathlngs 
Grabowakl 


Murphy.  N.T. 
O'Brien,  m. 
PUdier 


PoweU 

QiUe 

Rains 

Rooasrelt 

Sheppard 

Slsk 

Thomas 

Trlaable 

WIckerabam 

Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  ShappMrd  with  Mr.  Quia. 

Mr.  Abemethy  wlth^ir.  Alger. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  MUler  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Mlnahall. 

Mr.  Wlckerrtiam  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  DlngaU  with  Mr.  Dlgga. 

Mr.  arabowsU  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  niinoLi. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  PoweU  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Kvlns  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Gathlngs  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Edwarda  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Borkhaltar. 

Mr.  SELDEN  changed  his  vote  fnun 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GRANT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  changed  hb 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from  "jrea"  to  "nay," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reccmsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UAVB  TO 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Qown.  one  of  its  clo-ks,  announced  that 
the  Soiate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

8.782.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
wheat  acreage  allotments  In  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
5207)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  UNDER 
THE  CA^JENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  may  be  dispensed  with  tomorrow. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  7101,  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION 
48  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  HJl.  7101.  This  bill  would 
amend  section  48  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  as  added  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962.  My  purpose  in  introducing  tills 
bill  is  to  assure  reidistic  application  of 
the  investment  credit  as  was  originally 
intended  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress.  The  members 
of  the  committee,  in  drafting  the  credit 
provisions,  explicitly  stated  that  the 
credit  was  to  apply  to  various  items  of 
machinery  which  might  be  attached  to 
real  property.  Among  the  items  of  prop- 
erty specifically  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mittee reports  were  refrigeration  equip- 
ment, printing  presses,  transportation 
equipment,  and  hydraulic  carlifts.  Such 
examples  were  only  illustrations  of  items 
to  which  the  credit  would  apply.  They 
were  not  intended  to  be  restrictive. 

The  Treasury  has  now  proposed  regu- 
lations which,  I  think,  would  limit  un- 
duly the  credit  provision.  Such  proposals 
would  frustrate  the  fundamental  objec- 
tive of  the  statute.  The  proposed  regu- 
lations deny  the  investment  credit  to 
elevators  and  escalators  on  the  groimd 
that  they  are  "structural  components"  of 
buildings.  The  committee  never  intend- 
ed to  exclude  elevators  and  escalators 
from  the  application  of  the  credit.  In 
fact.  Senators  Gore  and  Douglas,  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  specifically 
state  in  their  separate  report  on  the  bill 
that  an  escalator  in  a  department  store 
qualifies  for  the  credit.  We  specifically 
stated  in  the  committee  report  that  local 
law  was  not  to  govern  the  classification 
of  proper^  as  "tangible  personal  prop- 
erty" entitied  to  the  credit,  and  we  in- 
tended that  the  credit  would  provide  a 
broad  stimulant  to  the  economy.  While 
HH.  7101,  as  drafted,  applies  only  to 
elevators  and  escalators  used  "to  mod- 
ernize" a  building.  I  believe  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  all  elevators  and  esca- 
lators under  the  present  statute. 

I  hope  that  the  Treasury  will  modify  its 
position  when  its  final  regulations  are 
issued.  I  submit  that  the  purposes  of 
H.R.  7101  can  be  accomplished  imder  the 
existing  grant  of  legislative  authority. 
I  have  introduced  thi&  bill  so  that  it  may 
take  its  position  on  the  Legislative  Cal- 
endar. I  will  press  for  action  only  in 
the  event  the  Treasury  continues  its 
course  in  misconstruing  the  clear  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  these  named  facil- 
ities are  entitied  to  the  same  treatment 
as  others,  which  were  named  only  for 
purpose  of  illustration.  I  will  not  press 
this  proposal  if  I  receive  assurance  that 


r\ 


the  Treasury  proposes  to  comply  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  declaration  of  purpose  of 
H.R.  7101  is  "to  clarify."  Ezlsttaig  stand- 
ards, properly  administered,  should 
make  this  unnecessary.  Indeed,  I  am 
convinced  tnat  in  a  proper  case.  Judicial 
interpretation  would  sustain  the  eligi- 
bility of  escalators  and  elevators  for  the 
investment  credit  under  the  present  stat- 
utory scheme. 


RADIOACTIVE  FALLOUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  Yoik  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prozicire], 
in  the  sponsorship  of  two  bills  which 
meet  some  of  the  growing  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  danger  of  radioactive  fall- 
out. 

One  of  the  bills,  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  assign  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  from  radiation  hazards. 

The  need  for  legislation  in  this  field 
has  become  increasingly  evident  during 
the  last  2  years.  During  this  period  the 
Soviet  Union  ended  a  3 -year  moratorium 
and  resumed  nuclear  testing.  Our  own 
country  was  forced  to  follow  suit  and  the 
result  was  an  exchange  of  nuclear  blasts, 
each  of  more  intensity  than  the  previous. 
More  recently,  our  President  has  de- 
clared a  unilateral  postponement  of  test- 
ing, hoping  undoubtedly  that  this  would 
lead  to  a  general  agreement  among  all 
parties  involved.  Unfortunately,  despite 
the  excellent  pr(^;ress  of  our  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  we  do  not 
have  as  yet  any  assurance  that  an  effec- 
tive ban  will  be  reached  in  the  near 
future.  On  the  contrary,  a  number  of 
nations  have  indicated  that  they  will 
continue,  or  will  start  testing,  regardless 
of  the  action  of  either  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  United  States. 

Our  Government,  through  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
through  our  policy  of  containment,  has 
made  great  strides  toward  an  effective 
peace  and  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
probability  of  nuclear  war  with  its  many 
horrors  and  the  threat  of  near  annihila- 
tion of  the  human  race.  However  there 
still  exists,  and  in  ever  increasing  meas- 
ure, the  fear  that  radioactive  fallout 
resulting  frmn  tests  around  the  world 
can  and  will  endanger  the  health  and 
lives  of  our  people.  We  have  heard  much 
about  the  dangers  of  such  fallout— of 
the  contamination  of  milk  and  other 
foods — about  the  resulting  harm  to  our 
young  people.  This  has  become  an  un- 
seen fear  and  one  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. We  have  had  to  create  a  new 
vocabulary,  a  vocabulary  of  fear — 
words  such  as  "maximum  permissible" 
or  "radiatt(m  protection  guide"  or 
"strontium  90"  and  so  down  the  list 
We  have  learned  of  "rems"— the  meas- 
urement of  the  biological  effects  of 
radiation.  We  hear  of  all  these  things 
and  we  realize  how  llttie  we  really  know 
about  these  matters. 


The  problem  has  been  compounded, 
not  clarified,  by  our  Government  agen- 
cies. For  example,  the  April  issue  of 
Consumer  Reports  stated  that  prospects 
are  that  fallout  levels  in  our  food  will 
exceed  maximum  permissible  concoitra- 
tions  recommended  by  the  International 
Commission  on  Radiological  Protection. 
In  contrast  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil reported  in  May  that  health  risks 
from  radioactivity  in  foods,  now  and 
over  the  next  few  years,  are  too  small 
to  justify  countermeasures.  The  con- 
fusion of  charges  and  coimtercharges 
by  officials  and  other  interested  persons 
serve  to  point  out  clearly  the  need  for  a 
designation  of  authority  in  this  area. 
The  people  of  our  Nation  should  not  be 
forced  to  live  in  confusion  and  fear. 
Yet,  many  thousands  are  afraid  even  to 
give  milk  to  tiieir  children  because  of  the 
possibility  of  harmful  fallout,  and  medi- 
cal authorities  have  demonstrated  that 
many  foods  have  a  higher  strontium  90 
content  than  milk.  Another  frightening 
possibility  is  that  without  milk,  vitamin 
deficiencies  might  easily  outweigh  any 
harm  the  milk  might  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  resolve 
this  present  disagreement  between  top 
experts  on  what  constitutes  maximum 
safe  levels  of  radioactivity  in  food.  The 
present  split  authority  on  what  is  a  dan- 
gerous fallout  level  endangers  the  food 
industry  and  paraljrzes  creative  action. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  and  uniform  stand- 
ards of  radiation  protection  and  would 
authorize  research  and  investigations  for 
the  control  of  radiation  haiards.  Our 
citizens  would  be  assured  that  their  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  its  Job  in  protecting 
them  from  the  dangers  of  radiation  has- 
ards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  additional  fac- 
tors which  cast  doubt  upon  the  validity 
of  our  ideas  about  radioactive  fallout, 
for  example,  the  assumption  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  a  safe  dose— if  by 
safe  dose  one  means  a  dose  which,  even 
used  as  a  protection  standard  for  a  large 
populaticm.  will  produce  no  harm  in  any 
individual.  The  deeper  (me  goes  into 
the  problems  of  establishing  permissible 
levels  in  a  given  set  of  circumstances, 
and  of  applying  them  in  normal  and 
emergency  situations,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  emerge  with  clear,  direct,  and  gen- 
erally applicable  standards. 

However,  some  tested  rdiable  standard 
is  desperately  needed  to  determine  at 
what  level  of  ccmoentration  of  fallout 
consideration  should  be  given  to  counter- 
measures  to  protect  the  health  of  our 
pe<H>le.  While  efforts  have  been  made 
by  various  groups  and  individuals  re- 
searching the  problon.  there  has  been 
llttie  cooperation  between  the  various 
sources,  and,  correspondingly,  llttie  that 
may  be  safely  considered  as  valid.  The 
basic  fault  M>pears  to  be  a  lack  of  clear- 
cut  authority  on  the  part  of  any  one 
agency,  and  the  accompanying  critical 
lack  of  responsibility  on  all  levels. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  this  Congress  is  in  ef- 
fect largely  responsible  for  this  shocking 
lack  of  coordination  and  direction.  We 
have  the  ultimate  eontrd  over  these 
agencies  and  we  must  see  to  It  that  atttm 
are  taken  to  define  authority  and  strat- 
egy in  this  area.    We  would  oerCalnly 
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ttaftt  our  Seere- 
dld  noAkBOfv  tbe  arcM 
for  the  wwriaoB  ngmentB 
def  enn.  We  abookL  be 
■fawiiM^T  in»<w1  to  le«m  of  the  lack 
(rf  dtaeetkm  eai  anthorltar  In  our  protee- 
tiTe  waetmum  i  piinet  baaadoae  f  mllout. 
We  iBMi  Inltta  te  a  bold  and  TialoDaiT 
profiaa  wliidbj  adUaei  and  glvee  dlzce- 

to  exlstinc  i>n>> 
and  wtAefa  win  be  tbe  ultimate 
auttaortty  for  tt  B  vaUdttj  of  tbe  remits  of 
the  xeeeareh  a  nrently  being  pressed  by 
thevaitensgroiipB. 

Ttm  eeeoiMl  1 01 1  iMtve  introduced  to- 
day Immediati  ly  oUllKs  one  existing 
prociam.  It  «Ktends  the  prorlslon  of 
the  Acrieottan  Act  of  194ft  anthorlalng 
the  Commodltr  Credit  Corporation  to 
profvldefeed  to  milk  producers  to  assure 
a  supply  free  o  '  radioactlTe  fallout  oon- 
taminatkm.  8  aiator  Paoziau  was  tbe 
anttior  of  the  o  Igtnal  amendment  which 
IB  emrentiy  efl  settre  imtU  December  31. 
IMS.  Thtabil  ,whk^  he  has  introduced 
in  the  other  H(  ow.  would  extend  the  ef- 
fective date  foi  1  year.  Even  though  a 
test  ban  treat'  were  to  be  effectuated 
in  the  near  foti  ire.  the  amount  of  fallout 
now  in  the  atnoqphere  will  be  a  con- 
♦*nut»^  probleE  i  for  many  months.  Ex- 
tension of  th<!  proYislon  will  prevent 
eennomtB  disaiter  to  any  dairy  farmer 
^rtiose  hasrUddf  or  graaing  lands  are  sub- 
jected to  ttie  I  erlls  oi  excessive  fallout. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  these  two  bills  will  be  a  oon- 
stmctive  and  i  ensible  approach  to  this 
matter.  The  problem  of  radioactive 
fallout  is  deaily  oar  responsibility.  It 
eafls  for  bold  national  leadership  and 
for  immediate  i  ctlon  to  provide  all  of  our 
people  with  tte  facte  they  desperately 
need  and  the  t  ols  with  which  to  defend 
thcmaelveB.  It  calls  for  a  broad  program 
of  Pederal  aaiistanee.  of  effective  eo- 
ocdinatiao  and  directian.  of  greatly  ex- 
puided  reseanh,  and  of  a  designation 
oCanthorlly. 

Die  immediJiQr  of  this  problem  calls 
for  prompt  and  alBnnattve  actkm  by  this 


We  amnot  afford  to  delay  any 
loDger  the  per  oimanee  d  this  duty  we 
owe  to  our  people  and  to  the  future  of 
mankind. 


The 
Qoisttlaix 


by    he 


Tilijfpal  "*a«**t* 


portkm  was  U  tetly  assailed  by  the  ma- 


of  Ocean  City  as  an  un- 


warranted taking  of  tax  ratables  from 
the  city.  The  whole  7-mlle  beach  front 
at  Oeean  City  in  the  developed  section  is 
<H)en  to  recreation  and  a  Stote  park  for 
ttie  same  puipoee  just  does  not  make 


XJBBAK  BEN  BWAL  NOW  FOR  THE 
BIRDB 

lik*.  8CHWE  KBB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coi  sent  that  Vbe  gentleman 
from  New  Jen  ey  [lir.  CHimr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaks  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoaaand  inc  ode  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  thi  i  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylv!  iniaf 

There  was  nt  •  objection. 

Mr.  CHjBNI  .  Mr.  SpeaiUT,  I  was 
amazed  at  anws  rdease  on  Jime  2S  by 
•the  Urban  Rem  wal  Admtadstratlon  wfaldi 
grante  to  the  qtate  of  New  Jersey  over  a 
dollars  to  purchase  un- 
developed beach  and  marshland  at  Cor- 
son's Inlet  In  n  y  distriet  for  a  State  park. 
wOd  Urd  reftai  e.  and  natm«l  preserve 


nmnhabtted  and  ttie  ae- 
State  of  the  beach 


It  is  rldteulous  to  classify  a  wild  bird 
refuge  and  natural  preserve  as  urban  re- 
newal but  that  is  exactly  what  the  Ad- 
ministration has  done.  Here  is  the  re- 
lease: 

The  2,895-acre  new  Corson's  Inlet  Park  lies 
between  tbe  Garden  State  Parkway  and  the 
Inland  waterway  in  tbe  AtlanUc  City-Cape 
May  urban  area.  The  site  Includes  3.700  feet 
at  ocean  frontage  and  1.700  feet  of  bay  and 
inlet  frontage.  Tba  beach  side  of  the  new 
park  will  be  developed  with  non-Federal 
funds  for  water  sports  and  picnicking.  The 
oppoaite  side  of  the  Inlet  will  be  preserved  as 
a  wild  bird  refuge  and  natxiral  preserve.  Of 
the  total  land  acquisition  cost  of  $900,000 
the  FMeral  grant  wlU  pay  for  30  percent. 

Now  let  me  picture  for  you  the  physical 
a^>ect  of  this  million  dollar  park.  It  is 
an  undeveloped  area  of  marshland  be- 
tween the  Garden  State  Parkway  and 
the  inland  waterway,  which  is  under 
water  at  many  high  tides.  The  so-called 
Atlantic  City-Cape  Biay  urban  area  is  a 
^stretch  of  50  miles  of  seacoast  with  miles 
of  uninhabited  beaches  between  devel- 
oped seaside  resorts  which  depend  on 
their  seashore  attractions  for  Income.  If 
you  see  this  coast  from  a  plane.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  look  like  and  urban  area 
which  needs  a  State  owned  and  operated 
beach  park,  when  it  already  has  50  miles 
of  the  same  thing  publicly  and  privately 
owned. 

Of  course,  to  qualify  under  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  AB  a  park  under  an  urban 
renewal  plan,  somebody,  »>mewhere 
had  to  start  out  by  designating  "some 
place"  as  an  **urban  area."  So.  50  miles 
of  beach  front  with  miles  of  nothing  but 
sandhills,  Indian  grass,  and  sea  gulls  is 
now  an  "urban  area"  and  hence  neces- 
sitates a  park  and  recreational  area,  sur- 
rounded by  14  seashore  resorts  all 
depending  for  their  existence  as  recrea- 
tional areas.  Now  the  Stete,  with 
Federal  aid.  will  compete  with  them,  and 
collect  taxes  from  their  citizens  to  do  it 
with. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  wild  Mrd 
refuge.  Development  of  a  wild  bird 
refuge  and  preserve  with  urban  renewal 
moneys  most  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  flagrant  misuse  of  Federal  funds — a 
situation  which  should  be  Investigated  by 
the  Cimgress. 

Tlie  Housing  Act  of  1961  provides  for 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  develop  ap- 
propriate parks  and  recreation  facilities 
In  urban  areas,  but  a  wild  bird  refuge  in 
the  midst  of  a  remote  stretch  of  marsh- 
land hurdly  qmaUfles  as  an  urban  area  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination. 

With  an  the  shmis  existing  In 
metnvolltan  areas  which  sorely  need 
corrective  action.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  use  urban  renewal  funds  ear- 
marked for  such  a  purpose  to  under- 
write a  grandiose,  unneeded  project  In  an 
isolated  marshland  area.  Such  a  project 
most  certainly  is  not  the  Intent  of  the 
htw,  whl^  is  designed  to  help  elevate  the 
environment  of  those  unfortunate  dti- 
aens  now  hvlng  in  substandard  tnban 
neighborhoods. 


In  fact,  with  all  the  worthwhile  po- 
tential prajeete  in  my  wholly  depressed 
district — ranging  from  slum  clearance  to 
beach  erosion;  lurojecto  which  have  a 
human  welfare  purpose  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  tax  dollars — it  is  almost 
criminal  to  pour  out  ova:  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  in  taxpayers'  money  to  pur- 
chase a  bird  sanctuary  when  the  whole 
area  is,  and  has  been  through  the  cen- 
turies, a  natiutJ  habitat  for  sea  birds 
and  transitory  migrating  waterfowl. 

Personally,  I  have  nothing  against 
birds.  Yet — at  the  risk  of  being  labeled 
as  discriminating  against  our  feathered 
friends — I  maintain  that  when  our  Fed- 
eral Government  starts  using  urban  re- 
newal money  to  develop  bird  refuges  at 
a  time  when  American  citisens  are  living 
In  slum  conditions,  such  muddled  gov- 
enunentel  thinking  is  strictly  for  the 
birds. 

Just  what  has  been  the  urgency  be- 
hind this  purchase  of  these  2,000-odd 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  for  almost  a 
million  dollars  while  so  many  badly 
needed  projects  are  being  turned  down 
by  this  very  same  administration  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  out  of  funds?  Does 
this  agency  expect  Congress  to  give  it 
more  money  for  this  sort  of  thing  while 
we  are  appropriating  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  similar  projecto? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  particu- 
lar project  has.  for  some  unfathomable 
reason,  been  approved  by  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration.  I  wonder  how 
many  other  similar  nonurban  projects 
have  been  underwrittox  with  urt>an  re- 
newal funds?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
Imperative  for  this  Congress  to  inquire 
Into  this  situation  to  determine  just  how 
far  this  app«u«nt  circtimventicm  of  the 
urban  renewal  law  has  progressed. 

Indeed,  as  I  see  it,  this  appropriation 
of  Federal  urban  renewal  funds  for  the 
development  of  a  wild  bird  refuge  and 
preserve  on  Corson's  Inlet  meadows  is  for 
the  Urds  in  more  ways  than  one. 


FAMILY       MIGRATION       IS       THE 
SCOURGE  OP  EDUCATION 

Mr.  8CHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  e(msent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  California  [Mr.  TalcottI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  attonpting  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  my  lay 
evaluations  of  the  panic  and  problems 
which  will  be  caused  by  the  elimination 
of  the  iH-aeero  program.  Now.  an  un- 
solicited letter  from  professional  school 
administrators   confirms  my   views.    I 

quote: 

8AUMAS.  CaLsr..  July  2, 19€3. 
Tlie  Honorable  Buar  I*.  Taxxxyir. 
irouje  of  ReffreaerUaUve*, 
Washincton,  D.C. 

Dkam  lf>.  TaLOorr:  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ot  the  Salinas  City  School  District  hss 
directed  me  to  write  to  yo«  to  or«"r  that 
you  might  be  apprised  o*  certain  Infonna- 
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tion    relating   to   the   cessntion    of   Public 
Law  78. 

The  board  wishes  It  to  be  expressly  under- 
stood that  It  Is  not  within  its  province  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  merit  of  Public  Law 
78  as  It  pertains  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  board  feels  a  direct 
responsibility  for  the  educational  and 
sociological  chaos  that  would  quite  likely 
result  from  the  termination  of  the  law. 
The  bofurd  has  made  no  broad  generalisa- 
tions for  the  Nation  but  has  limited  its  func- 
tion in  this  matter  to  its  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  what  would  happen  in  Salinas  and 
lU  environs  if  PubUc  Law  78  were  not 
reenacted. 

1.  Thousands  of  migrant,  short-term  la- 
borers would  descend  upon  us.  Many  of 
them  would  have  families  with  children  of 
school  age. 

2.  There  would  not  be  adequate  housing 
available  to  them. 

3.  There  would  not  be  enough  classroom 
space  for  the  children. 

4.  There  would  be  little  or  no  Increase  In 
the  tax  base  to  support  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  them,  which  would  result  in  a 
dilution  of  supp<ni:  for  the  12,000  pupils  now 
in  Salinas  schools,  thus  a  corresponding 
downgrading  of  education. 

5.  We  would  have  inadequate  recreational 
facilities. 

6.  Our  law  enforcement  services  and  wel- 
fare services  would  become  overburdened. 

It  Is  an  established  fact  that  family  migra- 
tion is  the  scourge  of  education.  It  there- 
fore behooves  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  whenever  it  can  to 
reduce  family  migration,  because  In  this  way 
the  Oovemment  can  enhance  the  value  of 
the  educational  dollar  and  strike  a  telling 
blow  against  illiteracy. 

With  a  full  awareness  of  Its  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  board  of  education  respectfully 
requests  you  to  consider  restoring  to  law 
the  principles  of  Public  Law  78. 
Respectfully  yours, 

L.   V.  OaANVELLB. 

Secretary.  Board  of  Education. 

The  education  of  our  children,  domes- 
tic and  migrant  alike,  will  be  seriously 
downgraded.  I  sincerely  urge  Congress 
to  consider  this  Important  aspect  of  the 
bracero  program. 

A  good  education  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant single  attribute  a  family  or  com- 
munity can  give  its  children. 

For  those  who  have  considered  promo- 
tion of  a  migrant  system  for  providing 
necessary  supplemental  labor  for  sea- 
sonal industries,  please  remember  that 
••family  migration — in  any  form — is  the 
scourge  of  education." 


THE  ADAMS-MORGAN  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL PROJECT  SHOULD  BE 
COMPLETELY  AND  THOROUGHLY 
REVIEWED 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  in  re- 
cent weelcs  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
regarding  certain  disturbing  develop- 
ments affecting  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  the  District  of  Columbia.    On 


June  25,  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Texas  £Mr.  AlgksI  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  certain  irregulari- 
ties in  the  Columbia  Plaza  urban  re- 
newal project,  located  a  few  blocks  from 
the  White  House.  On  July  1,  I  com- 
mented on  the  pending  Adams-Morgan 
urban  renewal  project  which  is  presently 
before  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

In  addition,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  District  Committee  is  currently 
investigating  the  handling  of  urban  re- 
newal in  the  District  of  Columbia.  De- 
spite heavy  pressures,  this  subcoounittee 
has  performed  an  outstanding  service  in 
its  investigation  of  malpractices  in  the 
District's  urban  renewal  program.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy],  for 
the  outstanding  Job  he  and  his  sub- 
committee are  doing. 

The  Congress  has  a  direct  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  urban  renewal 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  the 
Congress  that  has  established  the  pro- 
cedures and  the  agencies  that  are  sup- 
posedly earning  out  the  urban  renewal 
program  in  the  District.  It  is  with  great 
concern,  therefore,  that  I  view  certain 
disturbing  developments  involving  the 
District's  urban  renewal  program. 

The  subconunittee  hearings  have  un- 
earthed certain  actions  in  connection 
with  the  District's  Adams-Morgan  proj- 
ect that  raise  grave  conflict-of-interest 
questions.  The  subcommittee  is  to  be 
commended  for  having  obtained  this  in- 
formation prior  to  the  adoption  of  an 
urban  renewal  plan  for  the  Adams- 
Morgan  area. 

All  too  often  evidence  of  assorted  mal- 
practices comes  to  light  long  after  the 
damage  is  done.  But  in  this  instence, 
the  information  has  been  discovered  in 
time  to  permit  its  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  authorities. 

Urban  renewal  touches  at  one  of  the 
very  foundations  of  our  free  society.  It 
provides  for  the  seizure  of  a  man's  home 
or  business:  it  brings  to  bear  on  the  in- 
dividual property  owner  the  awesome 
powers  of  government  eminent  domain. 
Properly  executed,  urban  renewal  can 
be  a  great  service  to  our  present  day 
communities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  im- 
properly administered,  it  may  become  a 
vehicle  by  which  favored  developers  reap 
fat  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Unfortunately,  irregularities  have  been 
uncovered  throughout  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's urban  renewal  program. 

The  Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal 
plan  has  been  hailed  by  its  supporters  as 
an  experiment  in  planning  because  it 
brings  together  citizen  and  planner  in  an 
attempt  to  mutually  solve  the  problems 
of  slums  and  blight.  On  the  other  hand, 
opponents  of  the  program  have  charged 
that  it  sete  neighbor  against  neighbor, 
that  the  local  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  uses  pressure  tactics  and  other 
inducemente  to  obtain  so-called  citizen 
support.  Recent  newspaper  accounte  as 
well  as  stetemente  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  earlier  this 
month  at  their  hearings  on  this  project 
involved  these  and  other  charges. 


Section  7(c)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevel(H)ment  Act  of  1945  authorizes 
the  RLA  to  select  redevelopers  without 
public  bidding.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  RLA,  purporting  to  exercise  this 
authority,  will  select  a  redeveloper  on 
the  basis  of  ite  past  allegiance  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  plan. 

While  billed  as  "a  citizen  planning  ef- 
fort," the  facts  so  f£u:  developed  by  the 
subcommittee  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  carefully  nurtured 
public  relations  operation  by  the  pro- 
fessional plaimers  involving  the  esteb- 
lishment  of  so-called  block  organizations 
and  a  carefully  guided  citizens'  planning 
committee  allegedly  representing  the 
citizens  of  the  entire  urban  renewal  area. 
Even  before  the  plan  has  been  approved, 
RLA  established  a  full-time,  and  fully 
staffed,  field  office  in  the  project  area  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  support  for  its 
program.  The  key  device  through  which 
this  support  was  generated  was  the  citi- 
zens' planning  committee. 

Particularly  disturbing  is  the  recent 
revelation  by  the  subcommittee  that  the 
chairman  of  this  citizens'  planning  group 
is  an  officer  and  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders in  a  newly  established  private 
corporation  formed  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  redevelopment  con- 
tract from  RLA.  The  facte  uncova«d 
by  the  subcommittee  further  indicate 
that  this  corporation  was  not  formed 
until  after  its  principals  had  discussed 
their  proposition  with  RLA  and  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  their  prospecte  for  suc- 
cessfully obtaining  a  development  con- 
tract. 

The  subc(xnmittee'8  investigation  into 
the  history  of  this  development  corpo- 
ration has  revealed  conflict-of-interest 
questions  involving  the  corporation's 
participants,  who,  at  the  same  time,  in 
their  capacity  as  leaders  of  the  citizens' 
planning  committee,  are  attempting  to 
win  community  support  for  a  plan  from 
which  they  hope  to  proflt  In  April  of 
last  year,  shortly  after  the  citizens'  plan- 
ning committee  adopted  ite  preliminary 
plan  proposal,  several  of  these  same  in- 
dividuals met  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  formation  of  a  corporation  for 
the  express  purixise  of  obtsdning  a  re- 
development contract  permitting  them 
to  implement  a  plan  that  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  these  very  same  individuals  a 
few  days  earlier.  At  this  meeting,  rep- 
resentetives  of  the  corporation  were  di- 
rected to  obteln  RLA  assurances  that  the 
'  corporation  would  be  the  redeveloper 
and,  following  such  assurances,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  formation  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  subcommittee  has  estebllshed 
that  during  the  next  several  months, 
representettves  of  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion met  with  RLA  officials.  These  rep- 
resentatives were  at  that  time  also  lead- 
ers of  the  citizens'  planning  committee. 
It  is  not  known  whether  in  su^  discus- 
sions with  RLA  the  individuals  wwe  ap- 
pearing in  their  capacity  as  leaders  of 
the  citizens'  planning  group— a  capacity 
tn  which  they  had  been  collaborating 
with  the  RLA  for  several  years— or  in 
their  capacity  as  promoters  of  the  devel- 
opment corporation,  or  both. 
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It  has  beoi  ilmltted  that  the  purpose 
of  theae  dlaeun  Ions  was  to  obtain  an  ad- 
yance  oommlti  sent  from  RLA  that  it 
would  be  select  id  as  the  redereloper.  al- 
though It  Is  de  aied  that  any  assurances 
were  glren.  B  iwever,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  1  le  proposed  corporation 
who  parttdpaied  in  discussions  with 
RLA  conceded  ;hat  the  ezecuttre  direc- 
tor of  RLA  ass  ned  him  that  the  corpo- 
ration would  St  ftnd  a  good  chance  of  be- 
ing selected  as  the  redeveloper. 

I  am  not  one  o  quibble  with  words,  but 
If  one  were  ai  mred  that,  although  he 
could  be  given  lo  commitment  as  to  ob- 
taining a  con  Tact,  he  stood  a  good 
chance  of  doin ;  so.  I  think  a  reasonable 
man  would  kn<  w  what  meaning  was  in- 
tended. 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  doubt 
as  to  the  mean  ng  in  the  minds  of  these 
corporate  pronoters,  because,  following 
their  discussiois  with  RLA,  they  re- 
turned to  theli  prospectiye  stockholders 
and  reported  oi  i  their  conversations  with 
RLA.  The  proi  pective  stockholders  were 
so  impressed  vith  the  report  that  they 
unanimously  t<  ted  to  form  the  corpora- 
tion and  begar  subscribing  to  its  stock. 

The  corporat  on  was  formed  in  August 
of  last  year.  ;t  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  majori  ,j  of  the  shares  issued  are 
held  by  four  ii  dividuals.  none  of  whom 
live  in  the  proj  !ct  area  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  the  Disi  rict  of  Columbia.  More- 
over, an  office]  of  the  corporation  and 
one  of  its  two  1  urgest  stockholders  is  the 
same  individua  who  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  attempting  to  drum  up 
support  for  tfte  renewal  plan  in  his 
capacity  as  ebUrman  of  the  planning 
committee. 

It  Is  my  since  re  hope  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  continue  its  investigation  of 
this  matter  to  determine  all  the  facts 
regarding  this  i  erious  conflict  of  interest 
issue.  This  is  not  the  first  project  in 
which  charges  of  favoritism  and  other 
malpractices  I  ave  been  raised.  I  am 
pcuiicularly  ho  lef  ul  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  deter  nine  whether  RLA  has 
misused  its  po^  «r  in  an  attempt  to  buy 
support  for  as  urban  renewal  plan  by 
using  taxpayers'  money  to  produce 
profits  for  f avc  red  individuals  who  earn 
these  rewards  1  >y  virtue  of  having  mobi- 
lised citisen  su  )port  for  the  plan. 

I  call  upon  t  te  Congress  to  reexamine 
the  Redevelop  nent  Act  to  determine 
whether  that  s  ct  should  be  amended  to 
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Mr.  SCHWEIfQER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
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Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Treasury  and  Poet 
Office — which  has  within  its  Jurisdiction 
the  UJB.  Coast  Guard— it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  a  very  distinguished 
Coast  Guard  officer.  Capt.  Mark  A. 
Whalen. 

For  the  past  4  years,  Captain  Whalen 
has  been  responsible  for  coordinating 
Coast  Guard  matters  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Treasury,  Defense,  and  State  as 
well  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  the  latter  assignment  that 
many  of  us  here  came  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate Mark  Whalen  for  his  invaluable 
public  service. 

In  every  instance,  Mark  Whalen  has 
demonstrated  his  unique  ability  to  serve 
his  country  within  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  public  service. 

Not  only  has  he  managed  to  handle 
matters  of  the  most  delicate  and  stra- 
tegic importance,  but  he  has  always  been 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  whenever 
necessary. 

It  is  with  regret  then.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Captain  Whalen  will  soon  leave 
Washington  to  become  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Train- 
ing Center  at  Yorktown.  Va. 

In  sasring  this,  of  course.  I  am  well 
aware  that  Yorktown  will  soon  receive 
one  of  this  country's  finest  officers  and 
men.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  here,  but 
I  am  certain  that  his  new  assignment  will 
prove  beneficial  to  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Nation. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Mark  Whalen  was 
known  for  his  steadfast  devotion  to  de- 
tail and  for  his  remarkable  ability  to 
summarize  an  intricate  problem  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  His  unhesitating 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  any 
matter  affecting  the  Coast  Guard,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  problem,  has  earned  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  been  associated. 

A  native  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  Cap- 
tain Whalen  attended  Central  High 
School,  Georgetown  University,  and 
Emerson  Institute.  Entering  the  XJ3. 
Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  with  an  appointment  as  a  cadet, 
he  was  graduated  and  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  1937.  An  outstanding  athlete, 
he  played  baseball  for  3  years,  and  cap- 
tained the  football  team  in  his  senior 
year. 

His  early  assignments  included  duty 
on  board  the  Coast  Guard  cutters  Sar- 
anac,  Tampa.  Nike,  the  maritime  serv- 
ice training  ship  Empire  State,  and  as 
executive  officer  of  the  candidate  for  re- 
serve commission  school.  He  com- 
manded the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Modoc 
on  convoy  escort  duty  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, followed  by  a  4 -year  tour  in  Coast 
Guard  Headquarters  in  Washington  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Training  and  Pro- 
curement Division  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonneL 

From  1950  to  1952  he  commanded  the 
311-foot  Coast  Guard  cutter  Humboldt, 
<H?erating  out  of  Boston  on  North  At- 
lantic Ocean  station  patrol  duty.  For 
the  next  4  years,  he  was  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Reserve  Division  at  CGQ.    He 


then  commanded  the  Andorscoggin  be- 
fore attending  the  Naval  War  College. 
Married  to  the  former  Helene  Jose- 
phine Roche  of  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  he  has 
two  daiighters,  Susan  Alice  and  Laura 
Louise.  Recently,  Adm.  E.  J.  Roland, 
Commandant  of  the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard 
authorized  him  to  wear  the  Coast  Guard 
Commendation  Medal  for  his  work  here 
on  the  Hill.  I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker., 
that  he  has  earned  a  hearty  "well  done." 
for  his  service.  I  wish  him  Godspeed 
and  continued  success  and  happiness  in 
his  new  assignment. 


WISCONSIN     PAPER     AND     ALLIED 
PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsm 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
recently  Wisconsin  led  the  Nation 
in  the  tonnage  production  of  paper 
and  paperboard.  According  to  the 
latest  figures,  Wisconsin  has  slipped  to 
the  position  of  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer of  paper  and  paperboard  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  major  industry  in 
our  State  it  employed  40,200  workers  as 
of  May  1963.  "These  employees  earn  an 
average  of  $111.31  per  week  which  is  a 
higher  average  wage  than  the  Statewide 
industry  production  worker  enjoys.  It 
is  also  a  larger  figiire  than  the  employ- 
ment average  across  the  country  as  re- 
ported in  the  Census  of  Manufacture, 
1961,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  Wisconsin,  there  are  54  cities  that 
have  at  least  one  mill  or  plant.  There 
are  52  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  34  cities 
and  111  converter  plants  in  39  cities. 

As  of  1961,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is  the 
latest  year  for  which  we  have  complete 
figures,  Wisconsin  compares  with  the 
No.  1  State,  the  State  of  Georgia, 
as  follows:  in  the  production  of  paper 
and  paperboard.  Wisconsin  produced 
2,252,549  tons  as  compared  to  Georgia's 
2,297.020.  In  all  other  respects,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Wisconsin  still  leads  the  Nation. 

Georgia  mills  and  plants  in  1961  em- 
ployed only  19,046  persons  at  a  payroll 
cost  of  $102,521,000  as  compared  to  Wis- 
consin's 36.045  employees  at  a  pasrroll 
cost  of  $216,899,000.  In  addition,  Geor- 
gia showed  a  "value  added  by  manufac- 
ture" figure  of  $273,912,000  as  compared 
with  Wisconsin's  $466,341,000.  In  new 
capital  expenditiu-es  for  1961,  Wisconsin 
spent  $56,307,000. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Wisconsin's  history 
of  dynamic  progress  that  of  the  47  paper- 
producing  States  in  this  country,  Wis- 
consin leads  all  others  in  sales,  in- 
vestments, taxes  paid,  and  most  other 
categories. 

STATE  SHOULD  TAKE  LEADERSHIP 
IN  DEVELOPING  NEW  PLAY  AREAS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mkadxx]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoBO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Thare  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  called  attention^  of  the  House  to  a 
suggestion  I  have  made  to  the  Honorable 
George  Romney,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  that  the  State  of  Michigan, 
itself,  should  take  the  leadership  in  de- 
veloping river  systems,  lakes,  and  park 
areas  for  recreation  and  conservation 
purposes,  rather  than  to  twm  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  transfer  vast  areas 
of  our  State  to  the  Department  of  In- 
terior for  national  parkis. 

I  included  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
Governor  and  also  an  editorial  from  the 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News  In  the 
body  of  my  remarks  which  appear  on 
pages  1219S-12196  of  sresterday's  Recoko. 
Another  newspaper  In  my  district,  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
has  also  carried  an  editorial  xmder  date 
of  July  5.  1963,  urging  that  Michigan 
officials  study  my  suggestion  carefully. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "State  Should 
Take  Leadership  in  Developing  New  Play 
Areas."  and  I  include  the  text  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 
Statb  Shoxtu)  Takx  Leadoship  xm  DsvBX>r- 
ZNC  Nkw  Plat  Akkas 

In  a  letter  to  Got.  George  Romney  com- 
menting on  the  GoTemor'8  National  Press 
Club  speech  about  the  need  for  State  govern- 
ments fb  take  the. lead  In  encouraging  the 
tourist  Industry.  Representative  Oborss 
M«*n»^  offers  a  suggestion  for  the  effective 
development  of  the  State's  river  systems, 
lakes  and  parks. 

The  Congressman  agrees  that  the  States 
should  take  the  Initiative  rather  than  leav- 
ing the  Job  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
some  are  wont  to  do.  Mr.  Mkadkr  believes 
the  State  already  has  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  how  this  can  be  done  In  the  flve-county 
Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority. 

The  Congressman,  In  his  letter,  points  out 
that  under  such  a  plan,  the  "people  of  Mich- 
igan and  the  particular  locality  who  have  the 
greatest  Interest,  not  only  through  enhance- 
ment of  their  {MToperty  values  and  their  own 
use  of  the  recreational  facilities,  but  In  the 
development  of  the  tourist  Industry,  would 
retain  control  and  make  the  decisions  shap- 
ing the  character  of  recreation  and  conser- 
vation developments." 

Mr.  ICxADn  recalls  that  the  Huron-Clinton 
Metropolitan  Authority  was  established  in 
1942  following  a  referendum  pursuant  to  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature  in  1930.  Tills 
five-county  regional  governmental' unit,  pos- 
sessing tax  and  condemnation  power  and 
governed  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  five 
elected  by  the  board  iJDf  supervisors  In  each 
of  the  five  counties,  plus  two  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Is  "a  thriving,  successfxil  op- 
eration which.  In  a  20-year  period,  has  spent 
approximately  $35  miUlon  In  beautifying  and 
improving  the  Huron  and  Clinton  Rivers  and 
establishing  a  dosen  parks  and  recreation 
areas." 

The  Congressman  says  that  while  he  con- 
siders the  problem  of  park  development  pri- 
marily a  State  and  local  one.  he  feels  it 
should  be  strongly  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  programs  already 
in  being,  such  as  flood  control,  water  pol- 
lution control,  navigation,  soU  conservation, 
and  so  on.    He  Is  willing  to  q>onsor  what- 


ever Mmmrtm^mta  are  neaded  to  existing 
Federal  law  to  encourage  the  local  authority 
plan. 

He  suggests  that  instead  of  passing  special 
laws  for  each  district,  as  was  done  In  the 
ease  ot  the  Huron-Clinton  Authority.  Mich- 
igan might  well  consider  adopting  a  general 
law.  similar  to  the  Conservancy  Act  of  Ohio 
which  has  been  spectacularly  successful  in 
preserving  and  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  neighboring  State. 

The  net  result,  he  believes,  would  be  more 
desirable  than  wholesale  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  recreational  lands  by  the  Federal 
Government,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
controversial  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Park  proposal. 

All  this  makfes  a  lot  of  sense.  When  the 
Federal  Government  moves  Into  the  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  picture  it  tends  to  con- 
centrate on  large,  sweeping — and  politically 
sensational — projects  such  as  Sleeping  Bear. 

The  need,  rather.  Is  for  Orderly  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  where  the  op- 
port  vinity  to  do  so  exists  and  where  the  need 
for  them  is  greatest. 

The  little  opportunities  often  are  over- 
looked. By  that,  we  mean  the  development 
of  a  mile  or  two  of  a  stream  or  the  creation 
of  a  public  fishing  or  bathing  site  on  a 
desirable  lake.  We  often  have  pointed  to 
Jackson  County's  park  system  as  an  example 
of  what  a  little  foresight,  and  not  too  mxtch 
money,  can  do.  Often  these  developments 
are  too  small  to  warrant  the  attention  of  the 
State  park  system. 

It  Is  possible  that  an  authority  or  a  State 
conservancy  act,  similar  to  Ohio's,  Is  the 
ideal  answer  to  the  development  of  such 
areas  as  the  Raisin  River,  the  facts  of  which 
were  reviewed  in  a  series  of  articles  a  few 
days  ago  In  the  Citizen  Patriot. 

Michigan  has  a  tremendous  asset  in  its 
liJces  and  streams  and  lands  which  are  better 
suited  for  recreation  than  for  anything  elae. 
It  will  not.  except  in  uniisual  cases,  get  the 
answers  from  Washington.  It  wont  always 
get  them  under  the  present  State  setup. 

As  a  State,  we  need  to  be  planning  ahead 
to  the  year  3000  and  beyond  when  the  pres- 
sure on  present  recreational  facilities  wUI 
become  intolerable.  It  already  has  in  many 
areas. 

If  new  legal  tools  are  needed  to  do  the  Job. 
the  leglslatiire.  with  the  Governor's  assist- 
ance, and  the  Congress,  undCT  urging  from 
BAr.  Mkadks  and  other  members  of  the  Mich- 
igan delegation,  must  provide  them. 

Representative  Mxadce  has  mads  a  signifl- 
eant  contribution  to  the  line  of  thought  on 
thla  subject.  We  sincerely  hope  that  his 
letter  and  the  ideas  expressed  therein 
are  not  allowed  to  slip  away  without  due 
consideration. 


SENATE  BODY  FAVORS  ARAB 
REFUGEE  ACnON 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Bfo.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halperm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
thought  the  ill-advised  and  unrealistic 
proposals  offered  for  a  solution  of  the 
Arab  refugee  problem  by  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Johnson,  of  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission,  were  dead  and 
buried.  The  Johnson  plan  was  accepta- 
ble to  neither  Arabs  nor  Israelis  and 
Jeopcu-dized  the  shaky  peace  in  that 
troubled  area. 


But  now  I  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  mischievous  spirit  of  this  dangerous 
plan  was  apparently  revived  in  a  recent 
report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Prob- 
lems Connected  With  Refugees  and 
Escapees. 

The  details  of  the  Johnson  proposals 
were  so  ludicrous,  so  ridiculous,  that  they 
were  never  even  made  public  or  formally 
reported  out.  Yet  the  subcommittee 
now  terms  them  "a  carefully  conceived 
and  detailed  plan  for  progress." 

I  am  very  surprised  at  the  revival  of 
this  abandoned  scheme.  I  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  of  the  other  body  will  re- 
consider the  whole  matter,  mindful  as 
they  are  of  the  demands  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Near  East,  and  return 
the  ghost  of  the  i>ast  to  a  restful  grave. 
There  are  enough  current  problems  in 
the  Near  East  without  digging  up  ghosts. 
The  Johnson  proposals  are  e^>ecially 
dangerous  to  Israel's  security.  Arabs,  in 
great  numbers,  'in  hostile  Arab  States 
surrounding  Israel  would  be  granted  an 
option  of  moving  to  Israd  despite  the 
fact  that  many  are  not  authentic  ref- 
ugees and  some  never  lived  in  Israel  at 
all. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  State  De- 
partment elements  have  sought  to  push 
these  proposals  even  though  they  were 
abandonnl  by  the  White  House  and  the 
administration.  Instead,  we  should  have 
a  true  initiative  for  a  general  peace  set- 
tlement. This  would  be  a  more  sensible 
am>roach  for  the  State  Department  to 
push. 

The  Arab  refugee  problem  can  only 
be  solved  in  the  context  of  a  general 
peace  settlement  How  can  Israel  be 
asked  to  admit  potential  fifth  columnists, 
many  of  wlxHn  are  adherents  of  the 
Arab  Communist  Puiy?  It  would  seem 
obvious  that  peace  is  a  prerequisite  to 
any  massive  scheme  for  moving  mobs  of 
bitter  people  across  diluted  frontiers. 
They  would  not  come  as  peaceful  immi- 
grants but  as  mortal  enemies  dedicated 
to  IsraePs  destruction. 

The  Arabs  reject  the  Johnson  pro- 
posals for  different  reasons.  They  feel 
that  even  repatriation  of  Arab  masses 
would  l&ad  tacit  recognition  to  the  legal 
existence  of  Israel  as  a  nation.  Since 
Arab  governments  are  committed  to  a 
brutal  objective  of  "driving  the  Jews 
into  the  sea"  and  wiping  out  Israel,  they 
would  not  even  accept  the  basically  pro- 
Arab  formula  proposed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Congbkssxoiul  Raooao 
two  pertinent  items.  The  first  is  quoted 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Jewish  News, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  commenting  on  the  sub- 
committee report.  The  second  Itan  is  a 
news  report  by  the  authoritative  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency  which  outlines  the 
details  of  the  curious  portion  of  the  sub- 
committee report. 

(From  the  Jewish  News] 

It  is  regrettable  that  Senator  Hakt's  report 
does  not  indicate  what  Dr.  Johnson's  find- 
ings and  recommendations  were.  Having 
stirred  up  so  much  commotion,  without 
having  made  itself  known,  that  report  must 
have  had  in  It  elements  of  a  disturbing  na- 
ture to  both  peoples  involved.  But  tbs  Bart 
report,  even  at  this  very  late  date,  seems  to 
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reaa.  He  stressed  the  Importance  at  con- 
tinued U.S.  support  for  expanding  services 
being  handled  by  UNRWA. 

"A  budding  aspect  of  this  assistance  Is 
the  growing  stress  on  an  education  and  voca- 
tional training  program  for  young  refugees," 
the  Senator  said,  adding  that  a  fact  that 
made  this  program  mandatory  and  Indicated 
the  changing  nature  of  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  was  that  half  of  the  refugees  were 
under  16  jrears  old.  "Channeling  this  youth- 
ful throng  Into  useful  pursuits,  harnessed 
to  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  entire  area,  should  become  the  primary 
concern  of  UNRWA.  its  Eupporters  and  espe- 
cially the  governments  of  the  Middle  East- 
ern countries,"  he  stated. 

The  subcommittee  noted  that  70  percent 
of  the  UNRWA  budget  was  contributed  in 
funds  and  kind  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  reference  to  Jewish  and  Arab  refugee 
situations  were  contained  in  a  report  on  the 
worldwide  problems  connected  with  refugees 
and  escapees. 


PRAYER  AND  BIBLE  READING 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Siler]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
the  honor  today  of  being  the  second 
signer  on  a  discharge  petition  that  would 
bring  forth  a  House  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  constitutional  amendment 
legalizing  Bible  reading  and  prayers  in 
our  public  schools. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  upon  sign- 
ing the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  "I 
never  In  my  life  felt  more  certain  of  hav- 
ing done  right  than  I  did  in  signing  It." 

The  psalmist  inquired  in  one  of  the 
Biblical  psalms.  "If  the  foundations  be 
destroyed,  what  shall  the  righteous  do?" 
Now  if  we  take  out  of  our  public  schools 
all  Bible  reading  and  all  prayers,  then 
we  are  Indeed  destroying  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  country.  The  Bible  is  not 
a  sectarian  book.  Neither  is  the  Lord's 
Prayer  a  sectarian  prayer.  These  Bible 
readings  and  prayers  do  not  bind  any- 
one to  accept  their  great  truths.  Neither 
do  they  take  any  tax  money  from  anyone 
to  support  any  particular  sect  or  religion. 
Therefore,  such  Bible  readings  and  pray- 
ers in  no  manner  break  down  the  sepa- 
ration principle  of  church  and  state. 

I  feel  that  more  than  75  percent  of 
our  Americas  i>eople  have  always  ap- 
proved Bible  reading  and  prayers  in  our 
public  schools.  And  this  proposal  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  merely  for- 
malizes the  thinking  and  heartfelt  desire 
of  most  Americans  for  a  deep  reverence 
for  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  the 
truths  of  our  Bible. 

Even  though  we  are  certainly  not  as 
good  Christians  as  we  should  be,  we  still 
would  not  want  to  live  in  an  atheistic 
nation.  Furthermore,  we  must  all  de- 
plore a  Supreme  Court  attitude  that  says 
its  hands  are  tied  in  the  matter  of  re- 
moving pornography  and  vxilgarity  from 
newsstands  and  yet  are  free  to  remove 
Ood's  Holy  Bible  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
from  the  pub'ic  schools  of  our  country. 


Even  our  Jewish  friends  must  feel 
some  pride  that  Jesus  and  the  Apostle 
Paul  were  Jews  and  that  most  of  the 
Bible  itself  came  from  Jewish  sources. 

I  hope  this  constitutional  amendment 
will  soon  be  adopted  and  that  the  foun- 
dations of  America  will  not  be  further 
destroyed.  As  for  me.  I  am  100  percent 
for  Bible  reading  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  our  public  schools.  If  I  am  not  for 
this,  I  am  not  for  anything. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  ROY  WIER 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fro|n  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  Roy  Wier,  formerly  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body,  who  died 
in  Seattle  on  June  27. 

I  rise.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  final  tribute 
to  an  old  friend  and  to  offer  my  last  re- 
spects to  a  man  whose  dedication  to  the 
good  of  the  people  whom  he  served,  cou- 
pled with  his  personal  Integrity  and  his 
impatience  with  sham  Ideas  and  shallow 
individuals,  made  his  years  In  this  House 
a  model  for  others  to  follow. 

Serving  as  Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Representative  from  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Roy  Wler,  waa  a  devoted  and  active 
Member  of  the  House  from  his  initial 
election  In  1948  until  his  retirement  in 
1960.  His  efforts  to  obtain  just  and  even 
compassionate  legislation  for  laborers, 
for  families,  for  children — especially  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor — were  outstanding. 
His  interest,  perhaps  stimulated  by 
membership  on  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  providing 
the  residents  of  the  District  with  the  vote 
was  highly  commendable. 

By  his  sincere  and  tireless  dedication 
to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  unim- 
portant, the  unfortunate,  the  unheralded 
thousands  of  people  who  make  up  this 
great  Nation,  Roy  Wier  made  his  years 
as  Congressman  from  Minnesota  special 
and  unique.  Because  of  the  unassuming 
manner  In  which  he  accomplished  count- 
less duties,  it  Is  probable  that  most  of 
those  whom  he  served  so  well  were  un- 
aware of  tjie  painstaking  efforts  he  made 
on  their  behidf . 

And  so  I  wish  today  to  proffer  my  in- 
complete, yet  heartfelt  praises  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  saw  his  duty  and 
who  fulfilled  it  conscientiously.  I  offer 
my  sympathy,  and  that  of  my  colleagues 
who  were  privileged  to  know  Roy  Wl^sr. 
to  his  wife  Nellie  and  to  his  sisters.  His 
death  has  been  a  loss  to  many. 


FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE 
ROY  WIER 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Karth]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Bifr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  former 
colleague  Roy  Wler  who  died  a  few  days 
ago  after  a  brief  illness. 

I  knew  Roy  for  a  good  many  years 
and  had  a  deep  admiration  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  serving  the  people's  needs  in 
government.  In  Congress  Roy  Wier 
served  as  the  "people's  legislator"  on  the 
District  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  where  he 
championed  democratic  causes  to  better 
the  lives  of  children,  of  mothers,  of 
working  men  and  women,  of  the  voteless 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  minorities  everywhere  in  our  Nation. 

In  a  word  he  was  a  man  with  a  tre- 
mendous heart  and  a  driving  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  social  justice.  Many  of 
those  for  whom  he  worked  so  tirelessly 
never  knew  of  Roy  Wler,  or  his  effective 
work  on  their  behalf,  because  he  worked 
without  fanfare. 

Roy  Wler  could  be  a  curt  and  some- 
times rude  man,  especially  to  the 
"phonies"  and  the  "sharpies"  who  tried 
to  approach  him.  Roy  had  no  patience 
or  time  for  anyone  but  people  with 
genuine  problems  who  could  be  helped 
by  his  intervention. 

Roy  Wler  did  his  good  work  for  his 
personal  satisfaction,  without  reams  of 
press  releases  and  the  ballyhoo  which 
are  the  main  concern  of  the  opportunist 
in  office.  There  are  some  who  suggest 
that  Roy  Wier's  dislike  of  publicity  was 
his  undoing.    Perhaps  so. 

Many  people  lost  a  champion  when 
Roy  Wier  passed  away.  I  lost  a  fine 
friend. 

Many  of  us  who  knew  Nellie  Bosley 
Wler  as  Roy's  quiet,  gentle,  and  hard- 
working secretary  have  extended  our 
sympathies  to  her  at  her  bereavement. 


PLACEBO  PILLS  FOR  SLAVE  LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  liCr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago,  we  heard  a  gentleman  say  some 
rather  amazing  things  about  the  bracero 
program. 

We  were  told  that  the  lot  of  the  mi- 
grant worker  is  a  hard  one  and  that  the 
bracero  program  would  be  "an  efficient, 
humanitarian  solution  to  the  migrant's 
cruel  plight." 

Now  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  bracero  program  does  not  help 
the  migrant  any  at  all — unless  depress- 
ing a  man's  wages  makes  him  feel  better. 
Or  it  might  nuace  a  man  feel  better  to 
know  that  over  a  hundred  thousand  jobs 
are  held  by  semlslaves.  Somehow  I 
doubt  that  It  would  make  me  feel  any 
better. 


We  are  going  to  have  migrant  workers 
In  this  country  whether  there  Is  or  Is  not 
a  bracero  program.  The  real  question 
Is  how  we  are  going  to  go  about  improv- 
ing his  lot  In  life. 

I  would  think  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
we  can  help  the  domestic  migrant  would 
be  to  clear  the  farm  labor  market  of  its 
flood  of  foreign  woiicers.  If  we  would 
just  let  the  labor  market  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  I  feel 
that  wages  would  be  improved  at  least 
some.  But  by  using  braceros,  we  drive 
the  market  price  of  labor  down. 

In  addition  to  removing  the  glut  on 
the  labor  market,  we  ought  to  consider 
carefully  Senator  Williams'  proposals 
aimed  at  improving  the  living  conditions 
of  our  migrants. 

What  we  do  not  need  Is  another  argu- 
ment that  slavery  is  a  peculiar  institu- 
tion that  prevents  our  workers  from  hav- 
ing to  do  tough  work. 


INJECTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  AN- 
OTHER COLOSSAL  ARM  OF  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sixes).  Under  pre>dous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  HallI  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  an- 
other last-ditch  effort — to  use  an  all  too 
familar  phrase — by  the  administration 
is  taking  place  as  Government  injects 
Itself  in  another  colossal  arm  of  the 
transportation  industry.  It  recalls  the 
longshoremen  and  dockworkers'  strike 
of  early  in  this  congressional  session, 
and  the  Kennedy  running  battle  with 
the  Teamsters — usually  ending  In  favor 
of  Hoffa.  Once  again  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  this 
House.  I  am  sorely  concerned  as  to  the 
end  result  of  military  and  domestic 
travel  and  transportation  management 
and  specifically  the  end  result  of  any 
threatened  transport  tieup.  While  more 
concerned  with  the  rights  of  collective 
bargaining  in  good  faith  and  even  the 
right  to  strike— or  not  work  at  all — I 
believe  such  actions  must  be  responsible 
to  the  public  needs  for  defense,  health 
and  welfare,  and  property  rights.  I  am 
alarmed  at  big  collective  Government's 
ineffectual  Interference  when  it  appar- 
ently ignores  concepts  of  basic  economic 
principles  from  which  this  Nation  has 
derived  its  present  position  and  stand- 
ards. It  should  be  elemental  that  com- 
petition at  home  or  in  the  world  of  na- 
tions, is  based  basically  on  production 
costs  such  as  material,  equipment,  and 
labor;  plus  delivery  costs.  Other  con- 
siderations are  man  made  such  as  tar- 
iffs, rates  of  monetary  exchange,  spu- 
rious "sanitation"  requirements  or  not. 
and  limiting  laws  of  egress  and  ingress. 
If  we  fix  and  hold  inviolable  any  part 
of  this  equation,  we  become  guilty  of 
having  to  live  with  fixed  results  through- 
out, and  prey  for  the  falcon  of  hungry, 


lean — ^foreigiv — competition.    We  best  at 
least  correct  our  obvious  errors. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  our  trade 
negotiations  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  are  encoimterlng  some  heavy 
weather  in  Europe,  particularly  because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Conunon  Market 
coimtrles.  No  example  Is  clearer  than 
the  closing  down  of  poultry  exports — 
much  to  the  amazement  of  Secretary 
Freeman,  and  other  ADA'ers. 

This  attitude,  arising  as  it  does  from 
the  judgment  of  "the  Six"  as  to  what 
is  or  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  devel- 
opment of  their  economy,  has  apparently 
come  as  a  great  surprise  to  our  State 
Department.  The  hopes  in  that  Depart- 
ment had  been  permitted  to  blind  its 
officials  to  the  realism  that  rules  the  ac- 
tions of  the  European  countries.  Hence 
the  disappointment. 

The  Department  seemingly  has  an  In- 
finite capacity  to  be  surprised  when 
other  coimtries  do  not  follow  our  soft — 
and  often  academic — foreign  economic 
policies,  or  altogether  lack  thereof. 

This  is  all  the  more  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  take  a  look  of  its  own  at  the 
meaning  of  the  so-called  forthcoming 
"Kennedy  roimd"  of  tariff  reductions. 

It  seems  sdmost  inconceivable  that  we 
should  offer  to  the  world  another  50-per- 
cent tariff  cut  when  we  have  already  re- 
duced our  tariff  an  average  of  80  per- 
cent. It  Is  also  amazing  that  it  is  we 
who  are  now  most  Insistent  on  broad, 
across-the-board  reductions.  We  have 
long  adhered  to  the  more  reasonable 
and  scientific  approach  which  called  for 
adjusting  the  tariff  In  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  each  product.  How  these  pro- 
posals can  now  be  seriously  advanced, 
one  must  confess,  defies  all  common - 
sense,  if  indeed  the  purpose  Is  to  bolster 
and  to  promote  and  activate  the  economy 
of  this  country. 

If  indeed,  the  purpose  is  to  increase  the 
possibility  of  governmental  Intervention 
in  order  to  ball  out  industries  as  they  are 
driven  to  the  wall  by  rising  Impact  of  im- 
ports, as  in  shoes,  the  proposals  are  un- 
derstandable. Before  long  many  Indus- 
tries would  be  thrown  Into  the  arms  of 
the  Government  and  this  would  create 
dependence  on  governmental  assistance. 
It  would  also  mean  a  loss  of  independ- 
ence by  these  Industries.  They  would  be- 
ciMne  much  more  amenable  to  discipline 
from  Washington.  If  that  Is  the  purpose 
under  the  new  trade  act.  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  I  believe  It  very  questionable 
procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  needed  Is  a  reap- 
praisal of  our  competitive  position  In  the 
world  In  the  face  of  far-reaching  Indus- 
trial developments  In  the  past  10  years. 
These  have  been  of  major  magnitudes  in 
their  effects  on  the  American  economy. 
The  potential  effects  are  even  greater 
since  the  new  oversea  tide  of  technologi- 
cal advancement  which  we  so  generously 
assisted  has  not  yet  crested. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  was 
passed  in  the  context  of  "business  as 
usual";  that  is,  as  if  we  were  still  in 
the  old  world  <^  prewar  days  when  this 
coimtry  was  the  world  leader  in  mass 
productlcm  and  mass  marketinff.  That 
day  is  gone  and  we  cannot  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  our  higher  wages  are 
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Mic  i/uw;n;  ttiiwis  oi  our  councry.     and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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and  as  forth; 
sad  (2)  whea  ovnas  of  the  enterprises  la 
these  fields  make  a  profit. 

All  such  wages,  salsrles,  and  profits  depend 
originally  on  production  cT  goods.  If  no 
fibers  were  produced  there  would  be  no 
merchams  to  seQ  them,  no  mcaeyleadlag 
to  finance  tbeir  pradnetkm  and  dlslrltauUoa 
and  no  stares  to  stock  the  finished  product. 
If  no  lumbar  were  produced,  no  bricks  were 
made,  and  no  stones  qaarried  there  vovild  be 
no  coostructlOD  of  homes  Incorporating  these 
materials.  There  would  be  no  employment 
in  these  fields  and  no  money-backed  demand 
could  be  devetoped. 

At  seme  point  In  the  Interaction  between 
productloo  and  ii'iiiainiiptif  employment 
thus  Interjects  Itself  as  a  third  major  foroe 
In  the  economy.  Employment  is  economi- 
cally ambivalent  In  the  sense  that  it  partici- 
pates In  both  productloB  and  consumption. 
In  productioa  It  mans  the  machines  and 
tools,  handles  the  raw  materials,  etc.  In 
consinnptloo  It  provides  the  mass  demand 
and  Justifies  or  falls  to  Justify  production, 
depending  on  the  earning  off  money  Income 
and  the  level  <tf  prices. 

In  the  United  States  today  ea<A  Job  en- 
gaged In  production,  be  It  In  a  factory.  mlU. 
mine.  lumber  camp,  fiaheiy,  or  oa  a  farm, 
generatea  two  other  Jobs.  In  March  1963 
workers  in  manufacturing  Industries  n.\ira- 
bered  lf.511,000;  those  In  agriculture  num- 
bered i.782.000;  those  In  mines  646,000.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  21.938,000.  The  total  employed 
civilian  labor  force,  including  these  workers, 
was  66.316,000.  leaving  «4J784)00  as  non- 
Industrial  and  nonagrlcultxiral  woilcecs.  or 
a  ratio  of  2.02  to  1.  (See  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States.  1962,  table  No.  280  and 
I«o.29a) 

This  ratio  has  been  rMng  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  earlier  dtstrlbvtloa  of  workers. 
<aame  tables  of  the  StatlaUcal  Abstnkot. 
1963.)  la  1940  the  ratio  of  noiym^nufart^ir- 
lag  and  nonagrleultural  workars  to  those 
employed  la  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
agrleultare.  was  only  la  the  ratio  of  1.2  to 
1.  In  1950  it  had  risen  to  1.5  to  1.  llieo. 
as  recorded  above^  by  liarch  1962  It  had 
risen  to  3.02  to  1. 

This  means  that  today  each  Jdb  In  a  fac- 
tory, mine,  or  on  a  farm  Is  wortli  two  otber 
Jobs  in  terms  of  employment-creatlas  eapao- 
tty.  No  doubt  tbe  \ipward  trend  of  the 
past  30  years  wlU  continue. 

Yet  we  seek  to  stimulate  imports  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  production.  Tlte  ratio 
Is  of  utmost  Importance  and  has  a  atrong 
bearing  t>n  the  relative  value  of  domestic 
production  as  compared  with  trade  In  for- 
eign goods  as  Job-creating  sources.  Conslder- 
Ing  the  heavy  emphasle  placed  on  foreiga 
trade  today  aad  keeping  in  mli^  the  orer- 
rtdl&g  latportaace  of  employment  to  our 
economy,  U  becomes  xirgent  to  Inquire  into 
the  direction  of  our  national  trade  policy 
and  Its  bearings  on  employment  and  un- 
employment. 

It  win  be  recognized  quldtly  that  much 
of  tbe  effect  of  foreign  trade  on  Jc^  depends 
on  the  composition  of  our  trade:  that  is, 
whether  it  may  be  expected  to  create  Jobs 
or  to  discourage  or  displace  them.  This  in 
turn  depends  on  what  proportion  of  our 
trade  consists  of  raw  materials,  of  semi- 
manufactures, and  of  xoanufactured  goods. 
-.  If  exports  should  consist  principally  of 
unmanufactured  agricultural  products,  raw 
materials.  Including  minerals  and  send- 
mawufactuped  items  while  Imports  cooslsted 
prladpany  at  finished  goods  and  ifiml- 
flniahed  manufactures,  foreign  trade  woald 


a  negative  influence  oa  employment. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  oar  hxqxnts  were  pre- 
doiBlaantly  composed  nt  taw  aoaterlals  and 
semimanufacturee  while  eaputta  ware  eom- 
poeed  largely  of  awaaCaetvad  goods,  foreign 
trade  eould  be  ragvded  aa  a  aat  Job-generat- 
lag  aadertaktag.  with  mamm  ^aaUfleations 
having  rafersBoe  to  ralattae  labor-contents 
of  Imported  and  e^orted  goods,  dollar  for 
dollar. 

In  the  past  UJB.  exports  In  relation  to  im- 
ports held  a  good  positlan  In  this  respect. 
Our  expotts  of  "llnlsbad  aumufactures"  and 
"anaufactored  foodstuffs"  during  the  post- 
war yean  rapreeented  about  tero-thlrd  of 
our  total  exports.  Prom  1946-60  the  two 
combined  represented  66.6  percent  of  our 
total  exports,  compared  with  only  28.6  per- 
cent of  our  Imports.  During  the  next  8-year 
period  (1051-65)  they  represented  6a.a4  per- 
cent of  oar  exports  while  thoy  accounted  for 
only  sa4S  paroeat  at.  our  haporta. 

From,  this  time  forward  a  vary  aignifleant 
change  began  to  appear.  Iha  average  for 
the  1956-60  5-year  period  saw  a  slight  de- 
cline of  finished  goods  In  the  export  percent- 
age of  64.7  percent,  while  the  share  of  Im- 
ports cf  such  goods  of  the  total  Imports 
jimiped  to  41.6S  percent,  aa  Increase  of  over 
M  percent,  compared  with  tlM  preceding 
6-year  average. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  trend  became  un- 
mistakable. Finished  manufactures  ^rit\ 
manufactursd  foodstuAs  In  1960  subsided  to 
61.87  percent  from  the  6S.2  percent  In  the 
first  half  «C  Uie  decade.  In  1061  the  mix 
roee  a  Uttle,  going  to  83.5  percent. 

With  reapect  to  importa.  la  IMS  ttaa  ahare 
of  finished  goods  and  aaaaafactorad  food- 
stuffs had  risen  to  4d.59  pereant  and  in  1961 
stood  at  46.49  jjiarcent.  This  was  a  startling 
rise  from  ths  average  annual  level  of  30.46 
percent  from  1951-58.  repreeentlng  an  In- 
crease of  more  than  50  percent.  ?l&ls  strong 
trend  toward  rWag  imports  of  *ni«^^  goods 
by  this  couatry  eoiadded  with  the  recoveij 
of  Europe  and  Japan  aad  their  rising  pro- 
ductivity in  re^Mnse  to  rapid  technological 
advancMnent. 

Approached  from  another  angle  we  anti 
confirmation  in  the  dollar  figures  (nat- 
urally), la  19ie  our  exports  of  ths  two 
categories  of  flaUbed  goods  la  question 
amouated  to  $12J  bfllkm:  la  1961  to  $12J 
bllli(».  aa  laerease  of  4.8  percent.  Imports 
in  1956  were  84.3  biUlon  in  these  categories 
(finished  goods  aad  manufactured  food- 
stuffs) ;  in  1961  they  had  risen  to  $6.6  billion, 
an  Increase  of  a  little  over  50  percent,  repre- 
senting a  10-to-l  ratio  of  laerease  compared 
with  exports. 

In  other  words,  since  the  rehablUtatlon 
and  recoveiy  cf  the  o^her  Industrial  nations 
of  the  world  was  eompleted.  followed  by  their 
galloping  tndwstrlaliaatlon.  oar  fotalgn  trade 
is  rapUBy  ntovtng  Into  a  Job-defeating  posi- 
tion for  us;  aad  we  are  tovitlag  an  aeoelera- 
tlon  of  this  trend  through  our  trade  policy. 

When  we  Import  finished  goods  that  com- 
pete with  those  of  our  oam  manufacture 
we  engage  in  a  transaction  that  will  not 
create  two  additional  Jobs  in  this  eoimtry 
as  would  each  aew  factory  Job  to  this  coun- 
try (on  the  average) .  Even  though  the  dis- 
tribution of  ths  finished  goods  calls  for 
employment  in  selling,  packing,  shipping, 
transporting,  financing,  et  cetera,  this  Is  also 
true  of  goods  domestlcany  produced.  There- 
fore there  is  no  net  gain  in  employment  at- 
tributable to  the  importation  of  competitive 
finished  goods.  Bather,  our  economy  is 
robbed  of  at  least  one  production  Job  for 
eaM:h  worker  enjoyed  abroad  la  aiaking 
the  finished  competltitve  goods  shipped  Into 
this  country. 

As  production  Jobs  In  this  country  become 
more  productive  In  the  generatian  of  other 
Jobe,  aa  tbey  bava  doaie  la  ttie  past  two  dec- 
ades, eoaptoyment  at  prodactlan  (asanufao- 
tuzlng.  mining,  faraatag)  beeeaaas  aaore 
precioiis  to  our  economy  and  more  crnetal  to 
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our   economic   weU-belng,   as  meastved   by 
employment,  than  ever  before. 

Any  policy  that  displaces  production  Jobs 
or  prevents  their  coming  into  being  in  this 
country  is  therefore  negative  or  regressive 
in  Its  effects  on  employment. 

While  at  the  present  time  the  "mix"  of 
ovtr  exports  in  terms  of  finished  goods  and 
raw  materiala  is  still  in  our  favor  as  com- 
pared with  the  "mix"  of  oxir  Imports,  the 
trend  is  running  rapidly  against  us,  as  the 
statistics  clearly  demonstrate.  The  new 
Trade  Expansion  Act  will  accelerate  this  Job- 
smothering  trend. 

Oxir  tarilfmakers  of  the  past,  perhaps 
through  coincidence,  recognized  the  prin- 
ciples here  set  forth,  but  for  a  different  rea- 
son. For  example,  the  tariff  on  unstemmed 
leaf  tobacco  is  lower  than  that  on  stemmed 
tobacco  and  the  rate  on  stemmed  tobacco  is 
lower  than  that  on  the  finished  product; 
that  is.  the  finished  product  carries 
tbe  highest  duty.  Raw  hides  and  skins 
are  on  the  free  list  while  we  levy  a 
duty  on  leather.  Shelled  peanuto  pay  a 
higher  rate  than  the  imshelled.  Fresh  or 
frozen  tuna  is  free  of  duty  while  canned 
tuna  pays  a  subetentlal  rate. 

This  principle  of  higher  duties  on  finished 
producte  was  followed,  with  some  exceptions, 
throughout  the  tariff. 

With  the  sharp  reduction  of  our  tariff,  the 
favored  tariff  treatment  of  finished  goods 
lost  much  of  its  force  and  the  great  rise  in 
tbe  imports  of  such  goods  followed,  as  noted 
above.  Raw  materials  imports,  including 
crude  foodstuffs,  declined  in  the  proportion 
of  oTir  total  Importe  from  48Jt2  percent  in 
1950  to  31.17  percent  In  1961. 

If  our  tariff  is  reduced  another  60  percent, 
to  repeat,  the  trend  wlU  be  accelerated,  and 
the  Impact  on  employment  will  be  accentu- 
ated. Unfortunately  such  negative  influ- 
ence on  employment  will  not  be  confined, 
as  it  has  not  been  confined  in  very  recent 
years,  to  direct  displacement  of  Jobe  in  this 
country.  A  secondary  Infiuence,  more  op- 
pressive In  Ite  effect  on  employment,  Is  an 
unavoidable  companion  of  the  actual  dis- 
placement. 

This  factcn*  might  be  called  a  side  effect  In 
the  form  of  devitalization  of  confidence 
through  the  Inducement  of  fear  and  doubt 
In  producers  and  manufactxirers. 

The  dynamic  function  of  confidence  In 
causing  growth  and  expansion  and  there- 
fore in  creating  Jobs  was  recognized  by  the 
OECD  (Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development)  in  a  report  issued 
In  AjHil  1063.  "The  first  and  basic  condi- 
tion for  growth,"  it  said,  "is  that  private 
firms  want  to  grow,  and  this,  in  turn,  de- 
pends on  their  having  confidence  •  •  •  that 
certain  conditions  will  be  satisfied."  The 
report  continued: 

"They  (the  private  firms)  need  to  be  con- 
fident that  they  wlU  be  able  to  dispose  of 
Increases  in  output  at  a  profit." 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  equation.  If  busi- 
nessmen lack  confidence  in  the  likelihood  of 
disposing  of  a  larger  ou^ut  at  a  profit  they 
will  not  as  rational  economic  beings  under- 
take the  expansion. 

Undoubtedly  a  number  of  elemento  in  the 
economy  may  smother  confidence.  What- 
ever else  may  do  so,  import  competition  that 
has  demonstrated  both  ite  ability  to  tmder- 
sell  by  the  simple  process  of  doing  so  con- 
sistently, and  to  capture  a  growing  share  of 
tbe  market,  as  thousands  of  Imported  items 
have  done  to  the  dismay  of  domestic  com- 
petitors in  recent  years,  wlU  shake  the  most 
optimistic  entrepreneurs  and  those  who 
woxild  like  to  expand  their  existing  manu- 
facturing operations. 

If  Importe  are  underselling  domestlcaUy 
produced  items  the  manufacturer's  natural 
response  wlU  be  to  achieve  a  better  ccHnpetl- 
tlve  standing  by  Increasing  efficiency.  This 
means  more  than  anything  else  the  introduc- 
tion of  laborsaving  machinery  and  eqiiip- 


ment,  the  streamlining  of  production,  mate- 
rials flow,  eto. 

At  this  point  the  dcHuestic  producer  is 
pltohed  into  the  very  crux  of  the  problem 
that  aflllcts  our  economy  today  in  many  im- 
portant sectors. 

When  Import  competition  was  no  menace 
or  was  readily  contained  (largely  because  of 
otir  tariff)  our  economic  system  developed 
and  prospered  with  reliance  on  (1)  mass 
production,  and  (2)  the  mushrooming  of 
consumer  demand  when  the  lower  coste 
achieved  under  (1)  above,  that  is,  mass  pro- 
duction, were  paJssed  on  to  consxuners  in  tbe 
form  of  lower  prices. 

To  assure  such  lower  consvuner  prices  we 
depended  on  competition,  that  Is,  fair  com- 
petition, to  prevent  monopolistic  practices 
from  maintaining  high  prices  when  coste  had 
been  reduced.  Our  economy  would  not  have 
grown  as  it  did  had  competition  failed  in 
this  very  Important  mission  of  passing  lower 
coste  of  production  to  the  consimiers. 

Next  we  looked  to  good  wages  and  to  good 
pro^te  (1)  to  provide  consimier  piirchaslng 
power  that  would  absorb  the  Increased  vol- 
ume of  goods,  and  (2)  to  provide  ownership 
of  industry  an  incentive  to  engage  In  mass 
production  and  to  expand. 

With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  we  again  looked  to 
the  character  of  competition  and  we  out- 
lawed sweatahop  wages  and  child  labor  by 
the  adoption  of  legislation,  such  as  minimum 
wage  laws.  The  purpose  was  to  eliminate 
wage  levels  from  competition  as  a  source  of 
lower  coste,  by  preventing  the  low-wage  payer 
from  underselling  his  high-wage  paying  com- 
petitor. Thus  we  hoped  to  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  consumers  at  a  level 
that  would  buy  the  rising  output  of  farm 
and  factory. 

However,  the  success  of  this  system,  which 
was  unique  in  the  world,  but  which  we  came 
to  take  for  granted,  still  depended  on  a  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  consumer  demand. 
This  was  the  astounding  elasticity  of  demand 
for  some  types  of  goods  if  only  the  price  was 
brought  within  easy  range  of  the  mass 
pocketbook. 

Strangely  enough,  not  all  cons\mier  de- 
mand is  of  this  character.  Some  consimier 
demand  Is  quite  rigid,  such  as  that  for  partic- 
ular food  producte.  such  as  wheat,  potatoes, 
pork,  fish,  milk,  salt,  sugar,  et  cetera.  As- 
suming no  great  area  of  undemoiu^hment 
in  a  country,  the  amount  of  food  that  can 
be  consumed  Is  limited  by  the  number  of 
stomachs.  If  the  market  Is  saturated  with 
particular  food  producta,  slicing  of  the  price 
in  half  win  do  little  to  Increase  per  capita 
consiunption.  The  demand  Is  Inelastic.  It 
does  not  respond  much  to  ordinary  price 
changes. 

From  such  a  degree  of  Inelasticity  demand 
ranges  to  the  greatest  elasticity  In  the  de- 
mand for  goods  In  which  style,  status  and 
prestige  are  motivating  elemente  in  the  pur- 
chasers, largely  in  the  nonnecessity  field.  It 
is  here  that  higher  piu-chasing  power  has 
such  rewarding  possibilities  in  terms  of  ex-^ 
panslon  and  employment.  In  this  field  con- 
sumer demand  may  mushroom  amazingly  In 
response  to  a  significant  reduction  in  prices, 
assuming  a  level  of  purchasing  power  equal 
to  the  situation.  For  example,  when  the 
price  of  TV  sete  was  lowered  so  that  it  was 
within  the  reach  of  mUUons  of  consumers, 
mUllons  of  sete  were  sold.  Had  the  price 
remained  at  a  level  of  81,000  per  set  such 
volume  of  sales  would  not  have  materialized; 
nor  would  employment  centering  around  in- 
creased production,  distribution,  repairs, 
talent,  advertising,  et  cetera,  have  prolifer- 
ated. 

Coste,  however,  do  not  reduce  themselves. 
First,  an  Invention  or  discovery  must  lead 
the  way,  followed  by  research  and  develop- 
ment that  may  extend  over  years  or  decades 
and  that  may  be  costly.    We  have  only  to 


cite  the  automobile,  the  radio,  home  refrig- 
erators, eto. 

If  the  extensive  development  demonstrates 
that  a  useful  and  serviceable  product  can  be 
made,  the  problem  may  be  one  of  how  to 
bring  the  cost  to  a  level  that  wiU  tep  the 
mass  market. 

Here  the  question  Is  how  to  eliminate  labor, 
how  to  Introduce  machinery  into  the  pro- 
duction process  so  that  a  low  cost  can  be 
achieved.  Inventors  may  offer  aU  sorts  of 
possibilities.  Laboratories  and  machine 
shops  will  be  kept  busy  in  search  of  labor- 
saving  devices.  The  latter  wiU  be  tested  and 
finally,  after  prolonged  teste,  a  feasible  set- 
up may  be  achieved. 

Now  arises  one  of  the  most  dUficult  ques- 
tions of  all;  namely,  financing.  Who  will 
risk  his  cash?  How  good  is  the  outlook? 
VerUy  at  this  point  It  wlU  be  found  that 
many  wlU  hesitate,  awaiting  a  sure  thing. 
Needed  now  are  foresight,  competence,  good 
Judgment,  courage,  and  confidence.  These 
are  rare  quaUtles,  and  they  are  not  often 
found  in  a  single  package. 

Is  it  likely  that  if  the  new  product  Is 
launched  with  adequate  financing  It  will  be 
a  commercial  success?  If  we  assiune  that  it 
Is  a  product  for  which  there  Is  a  high  po- 
tential consumer  demand  we  assume  the 
kind  of  rich  market  that  greeted  many  prod- 
ucte in  this  country  in  the  ptast.  There  is 
alwajrs  some  question  about  this  in  a  new 
product.  The  risk  is  not  so  great  when 
the  new  product  merely  represento  revolu- 
tionized method  of  meeting  a  well -tested 
and  existing  demand,  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile replacing  the  buggy. 

Assume  that  on  this  score  the  outlook  is 
reasonably  good.  The  new  product  is  to  be 
mass  produced  to  achieve  the  low  cost  nec- 
essary to  tep  a  broad  market.  Which  comes 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?  Henry  Ford 
presumably  took  the  gamble  and  won;  and 
by  so  doing  opened  a  vast  new  vista  for 
American  industry.  He  went  into  mass 
production  and  offered  a  car  at  a  low  prtce. 
He  hit  a  Jackpot  and  Introduced  a  new  prin- 
ciple into  our  industrial  economy.  It  rev- 
olutionized the  whole  American  scene.  He 
startled  the  bxislnees  world  by  raising  wages 
to  $5  a  day.  This  indicated  that  he  or  his 
associates  had  visualized  the  whole  equation 
or  basic  parte  of  It;  that  is,  the  need  for 
adequate  pxirchaslng  power  to  consume  the 
mass-produced  goods. 

The  proflte  derived  from  the  operation 
helped  to  finance  expansions.  Ford  had  con- 
fidence that  these  expansions  would  also  be 
profitable.  The  market  was  stlU  there  to  be 
txu-ned  into  cash  ctistomers.  He  foUowed 
through.  The  automobile  Industry  that 
foUowed  his  footsteps  In  turn  generated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs,  not  only  in 
the  automobile  assembly  plante  but  in  manu- 
facturing parte,  in  mines  and  foreste  that 
furnished  materials,  and  in  transportation. 
The  Industry  also  became  the  support  of 
many  garages  and  repair  shops,  automobile 
dealers  and  salesmen  and  became  a  leading 
cxistomer  of  the  petrolevun  industry  no  less 
than  the  steel  industry  and  so  provided 
more  employment  in  drtUing  fields,  wild- 
catting  and  filling  stations  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  steel  mUls,  iron  mines, 
eto.  The  buggy  industry  was  gone  but  a 
greater,  more  productive,  more  lucrative  in- 
dustry took  ite  place  and  provided  employ- 
ment for  many  more  people.  Had  Henry 
A>rd  lacked  confidence  because  the  economic 
factors  were  not  right,  his  example  which 
was  so  prolific  of  economic  abundance, 
would  not  have  ignited  America's  economic 
Imagination. 

In  recent  years  American  Industry  has  been 
said  to  be  suffering  from  excessive  timidity 
because  it  does  not  succevfuUy  repeat  the 
Ford  formxila.  Is  this  charge  weU  founded? 
The  fact  U  that  several  of  the  basic  factors 
have  changed.    Let  us  throw  the  spotlight 
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thla  eouatiy  we  have  *~***lTi  on 
tha  eeeenttal  dement.  We  muat  dnyty  l^*- 
they  aa^:  awmuatiedoea 
reahapa  our  products  ta 
■uU  foralga  ■■iters  and  we  muat  sell 
harder^  Ifanufactiuers  say  tiiat  wagee  are 
prldag  us  out  of  foreign  maitets  and  at- 
tracting Importa.  Labor,  big  labor,  denies 
that  wagea  are  too  high  or  that  we  are  pricing 
oacadvaa  oat  at  anything  anywhere.  Ap- 
parently Industry  U  to  hlaaie  for  Iceeping 
prices  too  high  and  reaping  ezceaslTe  pronts. 
Industry  in  turn  complains  of  the  profit 
squeeae,  oonslstlng  of  high  taxes  on  top  of 
high  wagee. 

Yet.  what  factor  In  the  equation  that  built 
the  unique  American  Industrial  system  is 
now  falling  to  functlonf  We  have  not 
stopped  long  enough  to  consider  that  this 
system  was  really  imlque  and  that  It  was 
based  on  a  delicately  balanced  combination 
of  factors  that  had  not  elsewhere  t«een 
achieved  and  that  would  not  of  itself  con- 
tinue here  If  It  were  too  deeply  disturbed. 
Let  U8  look  very  dosdy  at  the  premises,  to 
see  what  has  changed  in  this  field  and  why 
that  change  hits  our  system  In  the  solar 
plexus. 

Assxune,  under  the  previous  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  this  country  that  a  company  em- 
ploying 10.000  workers  introduced  laborsav- 
ing  machinery.  This  machinery,  let  us 
assimie  further,  would  displace  2.000  worketa 
and  at  the  same  time  would  boost  output  by 
20  percent. 

The  previous  cost  of  the  product  was  such 
that  it  sold  profitably  at  $100  per  unit,  let  vm 
say.  How.  let  xia  say  further,  because  of 
the  reduced  cost  It  could  be  sold  at  $50  per 
unit.  Assuming  an  dastic  demand  for  the 
product  the  sales  might  then  double  or 
treble.  If  previously  1  million  per  year  were 
sold,  now  a  million  or  3  million  or  more 
might  be  sold,  or  even  more  In  the  future. 

Since  the  eiBciency  or  output  per  worker 
had  Increased  because  of  the  machinery  In- 
stalled, the  production  of  3  "»ininn  units 
would  not  require  twice  ■■  many  workers 
as  the  10,000  who  previously  produced  the 
million  units;  but  it  would  require  more  than 
the  10.000  workers.  The  2,000  who  had  been 
diqjlaced.  or  their  equivalent,  would  now  be 
needed,  but  that  would  not  be  enough  to 
produce  the  doubled  output.  To  do  this 
would  require  another  3,000  or  4,000  workers; 
and  these  would  represent  a  net  gain  tn  em- 
ployment. Moreover,  the  multiplier  ratio  oT 
two  nonmanufacturlng  warke»s  to  every  one 
in  the  factory,  applied  to  tha  Held  at  noa- 
productlonal  workers,  would  can  for  aboat 
double  the  2.000  or  4j000  factory  woclteta  la 
the  field  ot  transpcrtatlan.  banking,  in- 
sxutmce.  law.  accounting,  teaching,  home- 
building,  and  other  services  and  piofesdona. 
Naturally  not  all  introduction  Ot  labor- 
saving  machinery  achieved  sucb  beautiful 
leaulta.  but  enough  of  them  did  so  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  industrial  expanslan 
that  we  wltuessea  in  this  country  in  the  first 
hair  of  the  ceotory.  Tha  patterns  varied 
wlddy.  tram  relative  to  outright  failures  to 
hanrtsoma  successes.  The  conditions  and 
ground  rulea  inspired  confidence  and  enter- 
prising Bten  sought  the  opportunities. 

S  now  some  condderaUoa  that  was  pre- 
rlousiy  abseat  or  readlty  overcame  dwuM 
latatf  are  wtth  this  type  of  tonatusent  or  tf 
tha  Investment  In  laborsavlng  equipment 
vara  made  tar  reasoua  other  than  those  that 
prevloody  produced  such  gratlfytng  results 
or.  thirdly.  If  aomethlng  dnnild  prevent  the 
eqmcted  dcsaaad  expliiwlon  from  matertalls- 
IsS.  the  ijiettjm  would  be  atalled  or  slowed 
to  a  padeatrlaa  peea. 

Import  competition,  rtstag  Ifke  a  tloodtlda 
and  inimdattng  the  domestic  market  wtth 
at  waces  far 
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ipt  by  tha  use  of  tariffs  and/or  quotas, 
regulate  import  ccsapatitlaa;  and  wa  have 
baaa  dlaeardli^  thaaa  *-mtnimnntel1tlM  of 
r^gelatlaa  and  are  about  to  dlaaiaaUa  moat 
of  what  remains  of  than. 

Yet  a  growing  part  of  our  Import  compe- 
tition perTotaH  tha  unhappy  fuactlon  of  dla- 
couiaging  eBsidoyBient  *»p"n!^n  In  t>»tt 
country  even  more  than  the  actual  j<>b  dia- 
piaeemant  attributable  to  Imparts. 

If  laborsavlng  machinery  and  equipment 
are  Installed,  not  for  tha  purpoaes  that  pre- 
viously motivated  our  manufacturers  but  as 
a  means  of  remaining  competitive  with  Im- 
poru  or  restoring  a  loet  cooipaUUve  position. 
th»  results  wHi  not  resambte  thoae  of  the 
past,  net  uaemploymeat  may  even  greet  tha 
ftT.ttoa. 

Why?  Because  imports  with  their  lower 
pricea  will  already  have  exploited  ">/^  of 
the  additional  demand  that  could  be  reached 
by  lower  prices.  The  domestic  manufacturer 
wotild  come  00  the  scene  la  a  "ma  too" 
stance  and  while  he  might  temporarily  re- 
coup aome  of  his  prevlotis  ground.  Import 
prices  might  soon  be  cut  to  stili  lower  levels. 
He  could  then  iK>t  rehire  his  lakl-off  workers. 
Moreover,  in  the  face  of  rlaing  costs  generally 
and  other  rigldiUes  his  price  reduction  would 
lower  his  total  profit  because  bis  hoped-for 
sales  bonanza  would  not  materlallae.  Fur- 
thermore his  previous  surplus  lor  relnveet- 
ment  In  plant  expansion  win  have  been  cut 
back.  Perhaps  his  outlays  for  lesearch  and 
development  will  also  have  to  be  cut  back; 
and  It  win  not  be  easy  to  turn  to  new 
products. 

In  many  cases.  It  Is  true,  a  species  of 
equilibrium  is  struck  between  the  domestic 
produoers  and  theu-  importlj«  oompeUtors 
The  domestic  iitdustry  then  limps  along,  un- 
able to  oontzlbute  anything  to  employment. 
Because  of  populaUon  larrwasa  the  domestic 
producer  while  betag  shoved  backward  in 
his  share  of  the  market  may  nevertheless 
enjoy  aome  lacreaae  in  aalesi  However,  such 
sales  increases  are  xaoally  etearly  Inauffl- 
dent  to  sustain  his  employB>ent  lavaL  Tha 
larger  companies  then  look  overaeaa  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  doldruma.  Such  a 
trend  does  not  hdp  employnMut  at  home. 

We  may  indeed  eqieriaaoa  sooie  domestic 
growth,  in  the  aenae  of  Inr inasliig  output^  at 
the  very  time  that  we  wltaeaa  dacUnlag  em- 
ptoyneat  and  a  lag  bahlad  oiarket  expan- 
sion. Industry  after  industry  that  appeared 
l»ef ore  the  Tariff  CkHamlaatoa  ondar  the  ea- 
cape  daase  In  tha  peat  daeada  reflected  this 
type  of  caperleace.  In  about  two  oaaes  out 
of  three  the  axpertaaee  was  not  regarded  aa 
soAdantly  injorioua  to  Justify  a  tariff  in- 
crease. 80  long  am  aalaa  Innraaaed.  no  matter 
how  great  the  lag  bahlad  ttw  increase  la 
imports,  the  OonualaslaB  majority  could  de- 
tect no  sulBcient  degree  of  injury  to  Justify 
a  liiglier  tariff. 

TTwdgad  in  by  eampettUve  ftmes  in  Xan^ie 
and  Japan  and  alaewhare,  ao  new  Industry 
could  today  repeat  the  parfonnaaoe  of  tb9 
automobile  industry  la  this  eouatry  la  the 
fin*  decadea  of  thte  century.  Tlwa  there 
waa  an  amplitude  of  ttoic  la  which  to  create 
a  market.  Confidence  could  grow  step  in 
step  with  siiciceastful  ilaaiiaidiaHiais  of  what 
could  be  aocoavUsiiad.    Tha  field  was  wide 
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omy  ao  far  as  bestowing  on  our  industries 
tbe  bases  of  ««■**««•««■»  that  they  will  not  ba 
robbed  of  the  great  benedts  of  technological 
advancement  through  impart  oampetitlon. 
In  many  instances  in  recent  years  our  in- 
dustries have  pioneered  tha  field  and 
ftnanced  the  reaaarch  and  derelopment  only 
to  be  robbed  ot  tha  trulta  of  their  efforta  by 
import  competition.  Thia  U  not  to  im- 
pute malice,  diahoneat  practicea.  or  deoeptloa 
to  other  countries.  By  failing  to  percdve  the 
unique  combination  of  economic  and  leg- 
iBlatlve  factors  on  which  our  system  was 
founded  and  on  which  it  thrived,  this  coun- 
try generoudy  op«ied  its  doors  and  invited 
universal  partldpatloa.  The  other  coun- 
trlee  eagerly  availed  themadvea  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

Now  that  this  combination  of  factors  has 
been  upaet  and  driven  out  of  kilter  there 
Is  much  amazement  and  perplexity.  Is  the 
■ystem  k<4>ut?  The  doll  no  longer  opens 
and  closes  its  eyes  as  we  pick  it  up  and  lay 
It  down. 

The  system  as  such  is  not  at  all  kaput. 
■n>  get  it  going  again  only  requires  that  we 
recognize  its  genius,  remember  its  compo- 
nent parts,  clean  them  up  and  put  them 
back  together.  True,  the  system  will  not 
wwk  under  any  and  all  conditions — no  more 
■0 1^'^"  a  complicated  machine  that  has  been 
In  ■  wreck  and  has  then  been  overloaded  and 
cursed  and  abused  for  not  i>ertorming  as 
before. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Sisx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moss),  for  Tuesday,  JuJ^  9  through 
July  16,  1963,  oa  account  of  (^cial 
business. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado)  for  Tuesday,  July  9. 
1963,  on  account  of  ofDclal  business. 


House      adjourned      until      tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 

noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legls- 
Istiye  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Bfr.  CHara  of  Bfichlgan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  60  minutes, 
Thursday.  July  11.  1963,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 
Mr.  Hall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXEcrunvE  communications, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communicaticms  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1023.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) transmitting  notification  of  certain 
changes  previously  requested  in  his  letter  of 
Augxist  31,  1962,  for  facilities  projects  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  eliminating  maintenance 
dock  additions  at  McGulre  Air  FOrce  Base. 
Burlington.  N.J.,  and  Increasing  costs  of  op- 
erations, squadron  (addition)  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  Prince  Georges  County.  Md..  pxir- 
suant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a  (1),  and  authority 
delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1024.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
transmitting  a  notice  of  a  proposal  to  trans- 
fer a  40-foot  motor  lavmch  (hull  No.  2S189) 
to  the  National  Youth  Science  Foundation, 
Science  Island,  Portland,  Maine,  pursuant  to 
10  n^.C.  7S08(c>:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1035.  A  letter  fktxn  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  followup  review  of  noncompeti- 
tive  procurement  of  aeronautical  replace- 
ment spare  parts  in  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  pursuant  to  the  Budget,  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (81  U.S.C.) .  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67). 
and  the  authority  of  the  ComptroUer  General 
to  examine  contractors'  records,  as  set  forth 
in  10  n.S.C.  2313  (b):  to  the  Committee  (» 
Government  Operations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cokgrxssiohal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edhokosoh  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  FiNo  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Frasxr. 

Mr.  Moorhxad. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  ftlEDEL. 


ADJOURNMENT  | 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  zdore 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.)  the 
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RETORTS  OF  COBi£MITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BIUUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHE,  reports  al 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVEBS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servicea.  House  Joint  Beso- 
luttoo  S7S.  Joint  resolution  provkUDg  tor 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  oonnectiati  with 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flags  of  the 
TThited  States  surrounding  the  Washing- 
ton Monument:  without  amendment  (Bept. 
No.  600).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FAIjLON:  Committee  on  PubUe 
Works.  House  Concurrent  Beeotutioi  17*. 
Concurrent  resolution  extending  the  appre- 
eiati<m  of  Congress  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  OAdals  for  Its 
service  to  this  Nation;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  501).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servicea.  HJt.  2604.  A  UU  to 
amend  section  6(0)  of  the  Universal  MU- 
itary  Training  and  Service  Act  to  provide  an 
exemption  from  indnctioa  for  the  sole  sur- 
viving son  of  a  famUy  whose  father  died  as 
a  result  of  mUitary  service;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  802) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works.  HJl.  4«23.  A  bill  to  modify 
the  flood  control  project  toe  Rend  Lake,  ni.: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  608).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commttte  of  the  ¥ntole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WlUilS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hll^  5643.  A  bin  to  extend  the  provlskms 
of  the  act  of  October  11,  1949  (63  Stat.  789. 
ch.  672;  82  D.C.  Code  417) .  to  authorlae  the 
commitment  of  persons  of  unsound  mind 


found  on  Federal  reservations  in  Loudon 
County.  Va..  to  St.  Elisabeths  HoqjUtsl  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  without  smand- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  504> .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Conunit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services.  HB.  6000.  A  bill 
to  amend  tiUe  10.  United  Statea  Code,  to 
change  the  method  of  computing  retired  pay 
of  certain  enllstf>d  monbers  of  tbe  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  605).  Referred  to 
the  Coounittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  theUnion. 

Mr.  POWEUi:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7156.  A  bUl  to  extend  for 
for  one  additional  year  certain  of  the  tempo- 
rary provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
81st  Congress,  relating  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  public 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  506) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  HB.  4177.  A  biU  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  St.  Paul.  Minn  .  aU  right.  Utle.  and  Interest 
of  tbe  United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  to  such  city;  witlxmt 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  507) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabanui:  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  HB. 
6518.  A  bill  to  improve,  strengthen,  and 
accelerate  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
abatement  of  air  pollution;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  508) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Conunlttee  on  Atmad  Serv- 
ices. S.  546.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the 
use  of  lands  in  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendle- 
ton Naval  Reservation.  CaUf..  for  a  nuclear 
electric  generating  station;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  609) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEEB  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undo-  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  ref ovnce  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 8.  102.  An  act  for  the  r^ef  of  M  Sgt. 
w»nj>mti%  A.  Canini.  UJS.  Armr.  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  610) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  219.  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Bernard  W.  Flynn.  Jr.;  without  amend- 
ment (Bept.  No.  611) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

MX.  MaoGRZG<MI:  Committee  on  tha  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Middlesex  Concrete  Products  it  Baeavatlng 
Carp4  without  amendment  (Rept.  Mo.  512). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tha  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8. 1643.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  ttM  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Gregory  J.  Kessenich,"  i^iproved  October  2. 
1962  (76  Stat.  1368):  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  513) .  Referred  to  tbe  Oommittee 
of  the  Whole  Boose. 

Mr.  MiicORSOOB:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJL  1645.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  certain  enlisted  members  and  tormsr 
enlisted  msmbers  o<  the  Air  Pbree:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  514).  Refenred  to 
the  Committee  ot  the  Whoie  Boow. 

Mr.  SBNMEB:  Oommittee  on  Ilia  JwUelary. 
HJt.  1761.    A  bin  to  eonlar  Jortsdlcttoa  on 
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the  court 


of  ouuma  to  hMur,  determine,  and 
upon  the  eUdm  of  R.  Oor- 
Jt^  wlthont  ainendment  (Sept. 
Mo.  616).  BafMred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  -^ 

Mt.eatlKERi  Committee  oo  the  JtidleUry 
HJt.  1861.  A  Mil  for  the  rtflef  of  the  chil- 
dren otUtu  SUaabeth  A.  Dombrowekl:  with- 
out amen*  ment  (Bept.  No.  616) .  Referred 
Oot^mlttee  at  the  Whole  Houae. 

of  South  OamllTia:  Committee 
HJt.  3109.    A  Mil  au- 


to the 
Mr. 

on 
thorlalnff 
Jt..  to 


th) 


Committal 
Mr. 

eUry.    HJI 
aatote  of 
ment  (Bmp  i. 
mltteeof 
Mr. 


Bef  nred 

HOVM. 


axj.  HJI. 
A.  Sueha; 
619) 
Whole 

Mr.B31f^ 
Judldary. 
of   Jaa« 
(Bept.  MO. 
of  the  ^ 


rmrtiiilttaiiiii  of  Walter  Sowa, 
VJB.  Maval   Academy:    without 
(Bept.  No.  617) .   Referred  to  the 
cf  the  Whole  Houae. 

Committee  on  the  Judl- 
2328.    A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the 
]  lafaellc  Buaonl;  without  amend- 
;.  No.  618) .    Referred  to  the  Corn- 
Whole  Houae. 

:  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erwln 

without  amendment   (Rept.  No. 

to  the  Committee  of   the 


UBiUrATT: 


me 


8HB[VBR 


the 
lief  of 
(Rept.  No. 
of  the 

Mr. 
clary.  HH . 
lira.  JUetlzt 
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mlttee  of 

Mr. 
clary.    HJt 
eatote  of 


Oeo-ge 


Whc  le 
ASHfORS: 


tM 
LIBCNATI: 


Birt 


the  Comml  tee 


Mr. 

dldary. 
WaUaoe  J. 
No.  624) . 
Whole 

Mr. 
HJt  4141 
Paimtt  Koi 
parenta: 
636). 
Whole 

Mr. 
dary.    HJl 
John  F. 
without 
f  erred  to 


thi 


Mk>.  Asm  [ORB 


Hui  ;hea; 


dary.   HJt 
wardT. 
No.  637) 
Whole  H0u4b 

Mr.  SB 
HJL  6811.  M 
*  Son; 
Referred  to| 
HOuae. 

Mr. 
HJL  6813 
food,  IBe.; 


wlUout 
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Whole  Bouar 
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dary.    HJt. 
Norman    R. 
(Rept.  No. 
of  the  Whol) 

Mr.  KINO 
Judldary. 
Chief  M. 


art. 

wlthiut 


Referred  to 
Houae. 
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Warren  O. 
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of  New  Tork:  Committee  on  the 

HJL  3266.    A  blU  for  the  relief 

I  omeneeh;    without    amendment 

iSO) .    Referred  to  the  Committee 

Whi  le  HOuae. 

Mr.  MAR  riN  of  California:  Committee  on 

JUdldi^.    HJl.  3786.    A  bin  for  the  re- 

R.  Lore;  without  amendment 

(31).    Referred  to  the  Committee 

Houae. 

Committee  on  the  Judl- 

3770.     A  blU  for  the  reUef  of 
M.  Dubendorf :  without  amend- 
No.  633) .    Referred  to  the  Com- 
Whole  Houae. 

CoDunlttee  on  the  Judl- 

3936.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 

Brlacoe  Bdgar,  deceased;  with 

amendment  (Rept.  No.  623).     Referred  to 

of  the  Whole  Houae. 

MAC0REGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

3843.    A  Mil  for  the  reUef  of 

Hnerr;  without  amendment  (Bept. 

]  tef  erred  to  the  Committee  of  the 


Hoo  e. 

SSNIfER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Smith  L. 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Lloyd  Parratt.  his 

without    amendment    (Rept.    No. 

Reft  rred  to  the  Committee  of   the 

Hou  «. 

ASHMORB:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

6146.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of 

B^M:Phall.   Ueutenant,   VB.   Navy; 

anlendment  (Rept.  No.  636).    Re- 


Commlttee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Committee  on  the  Judl- 

6807.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 

without  amendmoit  (Bept. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 


ER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mil  for  the  relief  of  L.  C.  Atldna 

amendment  (Rept.  No.  638) . 

the  Committee  of  the  VHiole 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mil  for  the  relief  of  Quality  Sea- 

irlthout  amendment   (Bept.  No. 

to  the   Committee  of  the 


Committee  on  the  Judl- 

6814.  A  MU  for  the  reUef  of 

Tharp;     without    amendment 

) .    Referred  to  the  Committee 

Houae. 

of  New  Tork:  Committee  on  the 
8001.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of 
Samud  W.   Smith.  UjS.  Air 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  681). 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole 


Committee  on  the  Judl- 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ma]. 
Ckpt.  Pmvl  H.  Beck,  and  let 


1180. 


lard. 


Lt.  RuaaeU  K.  Hansen.  U.S.  Air  Force;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  632) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  0373.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  L.  Nolan;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  688).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  8443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  Moore;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  634) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Cohan;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  888).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  6683.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Louis 
C.  Wheeler;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
530).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6808.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Shelboxime  Harbor  Ship  A  Marine  Con- 
struction Co..  Inc.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  637).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HH.  7433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.BERRT: 
HJt.  7433.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  programs  for  re- 
search, development,  and  sales  to  insure  the 
Increased  use  of  mica  and  mica  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  7434.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gxist  3. 1966  (70  Stat.  986) .  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  adult  Indian  vocational  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  BOOOS: 
HJl.  7436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medala  In  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans;  to 
the  Committee  on  waw^ng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
HJl.  7496.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  stabilla- 
Ing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry,  and 
for  other  purpoees;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  7437.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  officers 
of  tha  Armed  Forces  from  dual  office  and 
compensation  restrictions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  HARRIS: 
HJl.  7438.  A  bill  to  amend  section  406(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  limit 
the  right  of  certain  air  carriers  to  receive 
subsidy  payments;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  re- 
spect of  coosolldatlon  of  certain  proceedings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HABSHA: 
HJl.  7440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  t(a  commltmente 
to,  maintenance  In,  and  discharge  from, 
the  District  Training  School,  and  tor  other 
ptirposes,"  approved  March  8,  1936.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colxmibla. 

HJl.  7441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Commission- 


ers of  the  Dlstriet  of  Columbia  to  remove 
dangerous  or  unsafe  buildings  and  parts 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
March  1.  1890,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  7443.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mlssloners  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  to 
construct  service  roadways. for  public  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  on  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HJl.  7443.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
UUed  "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the 
Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Buildings  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
HJl.  7444.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
160th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans; to  the  Commlttee^n  Banking  and 
Cxurency. 

ByMr.  McFALL: 
HJl.   7446.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization  for    appropriations    under   that 
act,  and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
HJl.  7446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  in  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  in- 
ternational conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees," approved  July  6,  1946,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJl.  7447.  A  bill  to  provide  fen-  the  modi- 
fication of  the  excess  land  provision  of  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  as  It  applies  to  irriga- 
ble lands  In  the  drainage  area  above  Canyon 
Ferry   Dam,   Mont.;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOONEY: 
HJl.  7448.  A   bill   to   prevent   the   use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  7449.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  11ml- 
tetion  upon  the  amount  ot  outaide  InoonM 
which  an  Individual  may  e«u-n  while  receiv- 
ing beneflte  thereunder;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Bfeans. 
By  Mr.  SILER: 
HJl.  7450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.   1921;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Bfr.  WESTLAND: 
HJl.  7451.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of    outeide    earnings    permitted    each    year 
without  deductions  from  beneflte  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  7462.  A   blU   to  provide   for   the  re- 
porting  and   dissemination   of   Information 
with  regard  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures made  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who 
seek  nomination  and  election  to  the  offices 
of   President   and   Vice   President,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.R.  7453.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  consUtu- 
tional  right  to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courte  of  the  United 
States,  to  provide  Injunctive  relief  against 
discrimination  in  public  accommodations,  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suite  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in  edu- 
cation, to  estebllsh  a  Community  Relations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rlghte.  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion In  federally  assisted  programs,  to  esteb- 
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Uab  a  Commission  on  ■q[ual  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  ths 
Committee  on  ths  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  HALPKRN: 

HJL  7464.  A  MB  to  amend  seetlan  40T  of 
the  Afrtcultural  Act  of  1040,  as  amsnded.  so 
as  to  extend  for  a  period  of  1  year  ttos 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  such  section  to  assure  the  Nation  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  free  of  contamina- 
tion from  radioactive  fallout;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  7456.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  vesting 
of  primary  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety  from  radia- 
tion hazards  In  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  ths  Com- 
mittee on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARVET  of  Indiana: 

HJl.  7466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOOBE: 

HJl.  7467.  A  bill  to  provide  legal  asslstence 
for  indigent  defendante  In  criminal  cases  In 
V3.  coxirts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HJL  7458.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  In 
the  Stote  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tnmiiap  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  7459.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  165  of 
title  10.  United  Stetes  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  member  or  former  member  of  an 
srmed  force  in  receipt  of  retired  pay  falls  to 
meet  his  Judicially  determined  support  ob- 
ligation to  hla  wife  or  children,  the  Sec- 
retary concemed  may  withhold  his  retired 
pay  to  aatlafy  auch  support  obligation;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 
By  Mr.  CAMERON: 

H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  a  UJB.  World  Film  Festi- 
val Commisston.  and  Ite  participation  In  a 
World  Festival  of  Films  to  be  held  In  Wash- 
ingtcm,  D.C..  in  1965.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

HJ.Bes.542.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  a  U.S.  World  Film  Festi- 
val Conunlsslon,  and  Ite  partlc^tlon  In  a 
World  Festival  of  Films  to  be  held  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  in  1966.  and  for  other  purposss: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  CC»EUCAN: 

HJ.Bea.648.  Joint  resolution  to  provlds 
for  estabUahment  of  a  UJB.  World  Film  Feett- 


val  Onmmlsslon.  and  Its  participation  In  a 
World  Festival  of  Films  to  be  hsld  in  Waah- 
ingtA"^  D.C..  in  1066.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8ISK: 

HJ.  Bee.  644.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  sstabUshment  of  a  UJ3.  World  Film  Festi- 
val Commission,  and  ite  participation  in  a 
World  Festival  of  Films  to  be  held  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  in  1965,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJ.  Bes.  545.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  a  UJS.  World  Film  Festi- 
val Commission,  and  ite  participation  in  a 
World  Festival  of  Films  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  In  1965,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  C 16.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  eetabllahlng  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Brie  Seequlcentennial  Celebration 
Conunlsslon  so  as  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  provisions  thereof; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUI^SKI: 

H.J.  Res.  547.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  establishing  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Brie  Sesquieentennlal  Celebration 
Commisslan  so  as  to  authoriae  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  provisions  thereof; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 

fa.J.  Res.  548.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  establishing  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Brie  Sesquieentennlal  Celebration 
Commission  so  as  to  authorise  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  provisions  thereof; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 

H.J.  Res.  549.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  establishing  the  BatUe 
of  Lake  Erie  Seequlcentennial  Celebration 
Conunlsslon  so  as  to  authorise  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  provisions  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BBOCK: 

HJ.  Bes.  550.  J<dnt  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  right  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonsectarlan 
prayers  in  the  public  schools  or  other  public 
places  if  participation  therein  la  not  compul- 
sory; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TKAOUB  of  CaUfomia: 

HJ.  Rea.  551.  Joint  resolutl(»  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
re^Mct  to  the  sltuaticm  in  Cuba  and  ths 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affalra. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AMD  RESOLUTION8 

Under  elaiue  1  of  rale  3HLII,  prhrate 
bins  and  resohttions  were  tntrodueed 
and  se^nnDj  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRBTT: 
HJl.  7460.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Roda- 
mandl  KokoUs;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
HJft.  7461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernar- 
dino Savone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HJl.  7462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  7468.  A  bUl  for  the  rell^  of  Peter 
and  Helen  Ki^Maaki;  to  ths  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.       

HJt.  7464.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bmlllana 
S.  Carreon,  DMJ}.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FABBSTTIN: 
H.R.  7466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joanna 
S.  Krupa;  to  the  Committee  on  ths  Jndleiary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  7466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osrald 
Slchel;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  ths  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  7467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bfthemios 
Chrysslkoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  7468.  A  blU  for  the  rdief  of  Cesarina 
Seeini;  to  the  Committee  on  ths  Judldary. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H.B.  7469.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mariano 
CluTsslkos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJl.  7470.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Aslmakopulos;    to   the    Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.   7471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hani   Auq>lta;    to   the   Coounlttse  on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  ROSTTNKOWSKI: 
HJl.  7472.  A  MU  for  ths  rsUsf  of  WUhd- 
mlna  Prochurek;  to  the  Committee  or.  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
HJl.  7478.  A  btU  f or  tbs  relief  of  Mrs. 
Korcerk  EUiuyoumdJian:  to  ths  Commlttss 
(m  ths  Judiciary. 

By  Mt.  TOLLEFSON: 
HJl.  7474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pniplnas 
Flgtiradon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


GoTenuneiit  Lotteries  of  El  Salyador, 
GsateMaU,  HoBdvas,  Ificarafu,  aad 
Panama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  nw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  Central  America  where  the  benefits 
of  a  national  lottery  are  recognized  and 
accepted  by  those  coimtrles  In  that  part 
of  the  world. 

El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras. 
Nicaragua,  and  Pananu  are  among  the 


77  foreign  countries  which  show  that 
c(»isiderable  revenue  can  be  derived  from 
Qovemment  regulated,  controlled,  and 
supervised  gambling. 

EI  Salvador  is  a  tiny  country  which 
took  in  last  year  almost  $6  million.  Af- 
ter payment  of  prizes  and  expenses,  the 
net  profit  to  the  Government  came  to 
almost  $1  minion.  The  governing  leg- 
islation provides  that  the  purpose  of  the 
lottery  is  to  increase  Government  rev- 
enue for  social  and  welfare  expenditures. 

Guatemala,  although  a  small  nation, 
has  the  fiscal  wisdom  to  recognize  aiid 
accept  the  worth  of  a  national  lottery. 
In  1962.  the  gross  receipts  came  to  over 
$2,632,000.  The  net  income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment was  over  $660,000.  The  net  in- 
come is  placed  in  a  general  fund  which 
is  used  for  the  construction  of  the  Na- 


tional Theater  and  for  national  institu- 
tions of  culture. 

Honduras,  also  a  small  and  poor  coun- 
try, realizes  considerable  profits  from  its 
national  k>tter7.  In  1962,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts came  to  about  $15  million.  The 
net  income  amoimted  to  almost  $2  ^  mil- 
lion which  was  earmariced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  health  centers  and  clinics 
throughout  the  country. 

Nicaragua  did  very  weU  last  year.  It 
took  in  over  $4  million  in  gross  receipts. 
After  payment  of  prizes,  the  total  net 
income  to  the  Government.  In  1962.  was 
almost  $800,000.  These  funds  are  ear- 
marked for  the  support  of  hoq;>itals  and 
other  forms  of  social  assistance. 

Panama  has  shown  that  gambling  does 
not  have  to  serve  evil  ends.  In  1962.  the 
total  gross  receipts  were  almost  $39  mil- 
lion. Hie  net  Income  to  the  Govemmmt. 
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•flar  aOMiac  for  intes  and  other  ex- 
peiTM»  wm  over  $6  anllUon.  This  profit 
ia  naed  to  i  npport  natkmal  hospitals,  or- 
phanaceai  i  uemI  welfare  organisations.  A 
part  of  thi  Be  funds  are  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  and  various  local  char- 
ities. 

Mr.  8pes  ker.  In  these  five  countries  as 
well  as  in  all  77  foreign  nations,  the 
gambling  i:  rge  is  centralised  and  chan- 
neled so  at  to  achieve  beneficial  ends. 
Gambling  lollars  in  all  of  these  coun- 
tries are  n<  t  used  to  shore  up  racketeers 
as  in  the  I  nited  States.  They  are  used 
for  the  peo  tie's  welfare  and  the  govern- 
ment's nee< . 

When  wi  fully  realise  the  merits  of  a 
national  lo  tery.  we  too  will  be  able  to 
siphon  fun  is  from  the  pockets  of  gang- 
sters into  he  pockets  of  hard-pressed 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speiker.  if  we  would  only  open 
our  eyes  aiid  see  beyond  our  noses,  we 
would  see  t  bat  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  Sta  es  could  offer  a  great  deid  to 
our  people.  We  can  easily  and  volun- 
tarily pumi  into  our  Qovemment  coffers 
over  $10  bi  lion  a  year  In  needed  addi- 
tional reveiue  which  can  help  provide 
a  tax  cut  a  ad  reduction  of  our  national 
debt. 

How  muc  b  longer  must  the  American 
taxpayer  ontinue  to  be  the  victim  of 
pure  and  sii  aple  hypocrisy? 


July  9 


L  E.  Wariry  Recovet  Jefersoa  Award 


EZTE  9SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

H0F|.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  fi»i.aHaif> 
Df  THK  HduSB  OP  BEPRBSSNTATIVXS 
\     T  tesday,  July  9. 1963 
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Mr.  Speaker,   I 

opportunity  to  acknowl- 

award  which  a  long- 

and    fellow    citizen    of 

4>kla..  was  recently  awarded. 

Jefferson  citation,  pre- 

Department  of  Commerce 

i,  was  recently  presented 
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the  Thomas  Jefferson  cita- 

Iwas  signed  by  Secretary  of 
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Miskogee 


owe  a  great  debt  of 

L.  E.  Worley.    He  has  in- 

>  significant  contribution  in 

public  service  to  his  fellow 

his  efforts  for  the  past 


38  years  as  our  community's  volunteer 
weather  observer. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  the  many 
other  contributions  Mr.  Worley  has  made 
to  our  city,  I  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation and  the  appreciation  of  the 
city  of  Muskogee  to  him.  We  congratu- 
late him  on  receiving  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson award. 

On  this  occasion,  I  wish  also  to  pay 
tribute  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges 
and  to  the  Weather  Bureau  for  making 
possible  this  recognition  to  volunteer 
weather  observers  for  their  outstanding 
achievement. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  this 
award  honoring  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations should  be  named  for  that  great 
American.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  took 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  weather 
observations  from  1776  to  1816. 

My  sincere  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  L.  E.  Worley  and  the  other  four 
Jefferson  award  winners.  Their  volun- 
teer service  as  weather  observers  has  in- 
deed been  faltliful  to  the  Jeffersonlan 
tradition. 


Sesjt  Belt  Standards  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    aCIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end over  530  lives  were  lost  on  the  high- 
ways of  the  United  States.  Tear  after 
year,  we  have  watched  the  carnage  grow 
and  yet  only  recently  have  we  begim  to 
make  serioxis  efforts  to  prevent  some  of 
that  loss  of  life. 

One  tested  and  proved  method  of  sav- 
ing lives  is  the  addition  of  seat  belts  to 
autofnoblles.  We  know  that  "the  wear- 
ing of  seat  belts  materially  reduces  the 
number  of  serious  and  fatal  automobile 
injuries." 

In  recent  years,  therefore,  many  peo- 
ple and  organizations,  like  the  Greater 
Minneapolis  Safety  Council,  concerned 
with  automotive  safety  have  encouraged 
greater  use  of  seat  belts  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  increasingly  accepted  the 
wisdom  and  safety  of  using  the  belts. 

Unfortimately,  seat  belts  of  substand- 
ard quality  have  found  their  way  on  to 
the  market.  Today,  by  voting  for  H.R. 
134.  we  have  the  opportunity  of  assur- 
ing every  person  who  buys  a  belt,  sold 
or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  that 
the  belts  are  at  least  up  to  minimum 
standards  which  do.  in  fact,  protect  their 
lives. 

It  is,  as  the  President  and  the  com- 
mittee report  say.  "the  right  of  consum- 
ers to  be  protected  against  the  market- 
ing of  goods  which  are  hazardous  to 
health  and  life." 

It  is  simply  too  late  to  explain  to  the 
accident  victim  of  an  Inadequate  seat 
belt  that  he  should  have  bought  a  better 
belt.  Let  us  take  the  sensible  way.  as 
we  have  done  in  other  hazardous  areas, 
and  permit  the  minimiun  standards  of 


safety  for  seat  belts  to  be  promxilgated 
by  the  proper  agency  of  Qovemment. 

Then  those  who  heed  the  call  of  good 
sense  and  safety,  those  who  purchase  seat 
belts,  will  not  be  given  false  security  in 
place  of  real  hope  in  case  of  accident. 
Let  us  vote  "yes"  to  save  lives. 


The  Problem  of  die  School  Dropoot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  done  about  identifying  the 
problem  of  the  school  dropout.  In  my 
city  of  Plttsbiu^h,  for  example,  the 
Health  and  Welfare  AssociaUon  has 
made  an  excellent  study  in  depth  In- 
volving one  of  the  high  schools.  Another 
study  of  vocational  education  in  the 
Pittsburgh  public  schools  has  recently 
been  completed  and  created  healthy  dis- 
cussion in  the  community. 

In  view  of  such  progress.  I  attempted 
to  make  some  contribution  by  making 
available  to  the  Pittsbiurgh  schools,  PTA's 
and  neighborhood  centers,  an  award  win- 
ning film  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  called  "When  I'm  Old  Enough. 
Goodbye."  My  piupose  in  showing  this 
was  to  encoiu-age  potential  dropouts  to 
stay  in  school  as  long  as  possible  and 
practicable  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
changing  labor  market.  In  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  film.  I  stressed  that  desire  for 
a  job  and  willingness  to  "work  hard"  or 
"do  anything"  can  no  longer  guarantee 
even  a  secure  living  wage. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
O.  J.  Schwann,  assistant  superintendent, 
pupil  services.  Pittsburgh  public  schools. 
Mr.  Schwann  indicates  the  film  was 
shown  in  17  secondary  schools  with  ap- 
proximately 7,000  students  participating. 
The  response,  he  said,  "was  excellent." 
In  a  number  of  instances  pupils  were 
asked  to  write  brief  comments  and  Mr. 
Schwann  indicates  pupils  were  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  in  finding  and 
keeping  a  job  on  the  part  of  a  young 
person  who  had  not  finished  high  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  the  following  letter  and  the 
text  of  my  opening  and  closing  of  the 
youth  dropout  film: 

PiiWBuaoH  Public  Schools, 
Pitt$burgh.  Pa..  May  27. 1963. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  S.  IfOOaHSAD, 

New  Federal  Building.  Room  718. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dkai  Mb.  Moobheao:  By  way  of  Insured 
parcel  poet  we  are  returning  the  film,  "When 
I'm  Seventeen,  Goodbye."  which  you  made 
available  to  ui  for  showing  In  our  schools. 
The  response  was  excellent. 

The  mm  was  shown  in  17  Pittsburgh  pub- 
Uc  secondary  schoolB  with  approximately 
7,000  students  participating.  In  a  number 
ot  cases,  pupils  were  asked  to  write  brief 
comments  or  to  evaluate  the  picture.  Their 
reactions  were  mature  and,  in  some  cases, 
most  enlightening.  Generally,  pupils  were 
impressed  with  the  dlfllculty  In  finding  and 
keeping  a  Job  on  the  part  of  a  young  per- 
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son  who  had  not  finished  high  school.  One 
student  stated  "nothing  could  be  as  bad  as 
the  picture  made  it  out  to  be."  This,  of 
course,  Indicated  to  counselors  that  the  stu- 
dent was  giving  considerable  thought  to 
dropping  out  of  school,  and  tliat  he  was  In 
need  of  immediate  attention. 

Tou  wiU  be  interested  in  knowing,  too, 
that  during  the  period  in  which  we  had  the 
film,  it  was  also  shown  at  the  Anna  B.  Held- 
man  Community  Center,  and  at  the  down- 
town YMCA. 

Pleace  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  pro- 
-  Tiding  \u  with  an  excellent  film  that  has  a 
most  important  story  to  tell. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  J.  SCHWARM , 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Pupil  Services. 

Ofenino — ^Dbopout  Film 
HI  there,  this  is  your  Congressman,  Bill 
MooKHXAO.  I'm  very  concerned  that  dtiring 
the  1980's.  over  7  million  young  adults,  most 
of  them  perfectly  capable  of  finishing  high 
school,  will  probably  leave  before  earning 
their  diplomas.  Each  of  these  dropouts  will 
contribute  to  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
problems  of  the  U.S.  economy — the  growth 
of  the  unskilled  and  unemployable. 

A  young  person  without  complete  high 
school  training  lacks  the  basic  education 
needed  to  learn  specialized  trades  in  today's 
and  tomorrow's  world.  Desire  for  a  Job  and 
willingness  to  work  hard  or  do  anything  can 
no  longer  guarantee  even  a  secuure  living 
wage. 

The  film  you  are  about  to  see  is  a  dramat- 
ic and  vivid  presentation  which  won  second 
place  in  the  San  Francisco  film  festival.  It 
is  the  story  of  Doug,  a  bright,  ambitious, 
likeable  young  man,  who  q\iits  school  and 
takes  a  Job.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are  about 
to  take  this  step.  I  hope  you  will  pay  care- 
ful attention  In  the  next  few  minutes. 

Closing — Dbopout  Film 
I'm  sure  that  the  film  did  not  answer  all 
your  questions  or  cover  each  specific  prob- 
lem. But,  at  least.  I  hope  that  it  planted 
a  seed  of  doubt  in  the  decision  to  leave 
school,  that  it  added  some  weight  to  the 
other  side.  I  know  that  your  principal  or 
counselor  is  quite  concerned  over  any  such 
decision  and  would  welcome  the  chance  to 
talk  this  over  with  you. 


RetolutioB  Would  Freeie  All  Cobaa  Got- 
eninieat  Assets  oa  Deposit  ia  All  OAS 
Member  Nations 


adoption  by  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  plan  includes  the  freezing 
of  aJl  Cuban  Government  assets  now  on 
deposit  in  the  financial  institutions  of  all 
OAS  member  nations,  which  of  course 
includes  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  com- 
plied with  this  portion  of  the  recommen- 
dations. I  am  hopeful  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  now  press  this  new  example 
upon  ttie  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere to  follow  suit  for  the  Isolation  of 
Communist  Cuba. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  ruoKOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  July  9,  1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  actions  by  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment to  freeze  Cuban  funds  on  de- 
posit In  U.S.  financial  institutions  comes 
as  good  news.  It  is  the  first  new  step  this 
Oovenunent  has  taken  against  Com- 
munist Cuba  for  some  weeks  now,  and 
while  the  amount  of  fimds  affected  will 
not  topple  the  Castro  economy,  it  is  an 
act  which  places  the  United  States  in  a 
position  of  leading  the  rest  of  the  free 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  follow  suit. 

I  have  proposed  in  House  Concurrent 
Hesolution  146  that  the  United  Stotes  of- 
fer a  five-point  plan  of  action  to  the 
Organization   of   American   States   for 


Remarks  by  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Jnly  4,  19i>3,  at  Pbiladel- 
phia.  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  place  in  the  Record  remarks 
delivered  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  on  July  4.  1963.  at  Phila- 
delphia marking  the  187th  observance  of 
Independence  Day. 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  time  of 
world  challenge,  in  this  day  of  national 
soul  searching,  in  this  decade  while  men 
and  women  of  all  countries  seek  equality 
and  justice,  the  Vice  President  of  these 
United  States  in  these  remarks  gives 
validity  to  the  immortal  concepts  as 
expressed  by  the  words  of  our  Constitu- 
tion: 

Protection  of  LisnTT 

On  this  honored  day,  here  before  this  his- 
toric hall,  we  come  together  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  our  country.  Yet  it  is  tiie 
special  privilege  of  our  generation  to  know 
that  this  is  not  the  cradle  of  liberty  for 
Americans  alone — it  Is,  in  a  far  larger  sense, 
the  cradle  of  liberty  and  Independence  for  aU 
manidnd. 

What  was  wrought  here  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury has  changed  the  world  in  this  20th 
century.  To  the  farthest  corner  of  the  globe, 
men  Inspired  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence have  themselves  declared  their  own 
independence.  Fifty  new  nations  have  been 
created  since  World  War  n.  None  has 
chosen  to  adopt  the  Communist  system  but 
many  have  adopted  the  ideas — and  even 
the  very  language — of  the  great  documents 
of  o\ir  American  heritage. 

Of  this,  we  can  be  Justly  proud.  But 
the  patriot  is  not  content  with  pride  alone — 
he  Is  concerned  first  and  always  with  per- 
formance. This  is  the  challenge  of  our  sys- 
tem and  our  society  lays  before  all  Amer- 
icans today. 

We  are  challenged  to  measure  ourselves — 
to  measure  our  own  performance  today — by 
that  eternal  standard  set  forth  on  this 
4th  of  July  in  ir76. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

On  those  words  of  1778 — and  on  the  be- 
lief those  words  express — history's  strong- 
est nation  and  most  successful  society  has 
been  built.  By  the  meaning  we  give  to 
those  words  In  this  year  of  1963,  the  fate 
and  futiire  of  our  Nation — and  the  success 


of  the  cause  we  are  privileged  to  lead — may 
well  be  determined. 

This  Is  a  challenge.  It  Is  not  an  Indict- 
ment. Our  system  has  not  failed.  It  is  not 
In  danger  of  failing.  Our  national  soul  is 
not  lost.  It  is  not  In  danger  of  being  lost. 
The  standards  of  law  and  order  are  not  com- 
ing down — on  the  contrary,  we  can  beUeve 
that  they  are  now  rising  higher.  For  oxir 
whole  history  has  been  a  history  of  enlarging 
the  protections  of  individxial  Uberty,  even  as 
we  are  caUed  and  challenged  to  do  once  more 
today. 

Hardly  had  the  Constitution  been  written 
than  the  people  demanded  of  their  leaders 
the  protections  of  their  liberties  embodied 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  the  Fovmdlng  Fathers  were  chal- 
lenged to  extend  those  protections  to  the 
slave.  Their  sons  and  grandsons  were,  in 
t\im,  petitioned  in  the  streets  and  public 
places  to  extend  equaUty  to  women  as  weU 
as  men.  We,  as  their  heirs,  have  been  chal- 
lenged no  less  f  orcef  ull  to  mobilize  our  arms, 
our  resources,  and  our  young  men  to  protect 
and  defend  the  Uberties  of  freemen  through- 
out the  world. 

It  has  been  the  destiny  of  each  genera- 
tion of  Americans  to  make  liberty  more  se- 
cvire  far  aU  by  malting  Uberty  more  certain 
for  each  of  us.  This  is  clearly  the  great 
destiny — and  great  privilege— which  we  of 
this  generation  face  in  our  own  land  now. 

The  words  on  which  our  Nation  stands — 
the  words  on  which  it  has  stood  187  years — 
are  clear  and  unmistakable.  We  would  de- 
mean OTurselves,  we  would  demean  our  pa- 
triotism, we  would  demean  our  dignity  as 
freemen  to  interrupt  the  covirse  of  our  na- 
tional progress  to  enter  upon  a  prolonged 
debate  about  either  the  meaning  of  those 
words — or  the  obligation  they  Impose  upon 
us  to  honor  and  fulflU  their  meaning. 

The  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— the  words  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States— do  not  need  to  be  fur- 
ther interpreted. 

They  need  to  be  Implemented — ^for  all 
Americans. 

But  Implementation  Is  not  the  work  of 
government  alone. 

Oovemments  can  never  be  more  Just  than 
the  hearts  of  those  from  whom  they  derive 
their  Just  powers.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  a  Just 
and  tranquil  society,  we  must  reach  decisions 
In  our  private  hearts  even  as  we  strive  to 
reach  decisions  in  our  public  policies.  This 
is  oxu*  real  challenge  today. 

These  times — the  Issues  of  this  moment  in 
o\ir  history— «all  out  for  men  and  women 
who  love  their  country  to  step  forward  with 
responsible  leadership  to  Implement  in  o\ir 
national  life  the  Ideals  of  ova  national 
literature. 

In  every  State,  in  every  community,  in 
every  American  home  we  have  the  capabUity 
to  answer  the  needs  of  this  moment.  It  is 
the  responsibility  <rf  each  Individual  to  put 
those  capabilities  to  work  to  secure  the 
answers  required  for  the  success  of  our  sys- 
tem and  society. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  stand  up  to  our 
full  height  in  the  world,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  nobler  things  than  denying  one 
another  the  simple  right  to  sit  down  in  pub- 
Uc  places. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  stay  in  front  of  the 
world  we  must  occupy  oiu-selves  with  more 
important  concerns  than  asking  one  another 
to  step  to  the  rear  of  pubUc  vehicles. 

If  we  are  to  commit  otir  arms,  oxir  re- 
sources and  the  lives  ot  our  young  men  to 
support  the  right  of  freemen  to  come  and 
go  without  molestation  or  harrassment  to  a 
free  city  such  as  Berlin,  we  can  make  no  less 
a  commitment  to  assure  the  right  of  all  our 
fellow  countrymen  to  come  and  go  without 
embarrassment  or  harrassment  along  the 
highways  of  America  itself. 

We  of  this  generation  have  proved  oxir- 
selves  worthy  heirs  of  those  who  assembled 
here  on  July  4,  1776.    We.  no  less  than  they. 
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or  TBS  TTNTnCD  STATES 


^    I      :  *ueada9,  July  9. 1963 

Ifr.  HDl  [PHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
eoUeague  t  le  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [1  X.  McOomar]  recently  de- 
livered a  1  Qost  thought  proTtAdng  and 
superb  add  -ess  before  the  New  York  State 
Young  Den  locrats  Convention  relating  to 
the  positk)!  <a  the  Am^lcan  Negro  in 
our  preaen  i  day  society.  The  Senator's 
ezcdtant  a  lalysls  of  this  qoestion,  m  my 
(«>inion.  nerits  a  careful  reading  by 
every  llfember  of  this  body.  It  is  Indeed 
a  distinct  irivllege  for  me  to  bring  this 
address  to  he  Senate^s  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonsoit  that  the  full  text  of 
tfaoaddzcn  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 

There  be  ng  no  objecttan.  the  address 
wiM  orderef  to  be  minted  In  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 
Tm  CoMTmbxMi 
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ous  failure  In  the  cause  of  human  dignity, 
botb  at  borne  and  atooad. 
^  K  to  no  longer  poeslble  to  separate  our 
domeetic  condition  from  our  International 
posture.  Thus,  no  wei^Km  In  tbe  Commu- 
nist prt^MLgaada  arssnal  to  so  ilwm aging  as 
the  stark  truth  about  raos  relations  In  tbe 
United  States.  In  a  world  of  oppreesed  col- 
ored pe<9le  struggling  for  new  dignity,  no 
amount  of  millions  spent  on  the  Voice  of 
America  can  offset  the  louder  voice  of  racial 
discrimination. 

But  tbe  real  crtsto  for  America  to  not  so 
much  tbe  Image  that  we  project  abroad  as 
It  U  the  true  moral  strength  that  we  main- 
tain In  our  own  land  and  In  our  individual 
hearts.  Let  us  pray  Ood  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  Congreas  of  the  United  States,  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  the  American  people 
will  meet  tbat  crisis  in  the  best  traditions  of 
the  BepubUc  For  If  we  faU  here,  we  shall 
fail  everywhere.  What  Is  now  at  stake  Is  the 
message  of  our  churches  and  the  practice  of 
democracy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  can  really 
think  that  the  Negro  condition  is  other  than 
the  "shame"  President  Ketmedy  has  called  it. 
We  have  known  for  a  long  time  tbe  facts  he 
presented  to  the  Nation  so  movingly  last 
Tuesday  night,  but  we  have  comforted  our- 
selves In.  the  knowledge  that  some  stepe  have 
been  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Negro.  To  be 
sure,  a  series  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  cleared  Important  ground.  Fur- 
thermore, tbe  Kennedy  administration  has 
worked  harder  and  accomplished  more 
through  executive  action  for  the  Negro  than 
any  previous  administration.  Likewise  Im- 
portant civil  rights  legislation  was  passed  In 
1957  and  1960. 

So.  sane  of  us  have  been  amaaed  to  find 
In  q)lte  of  progress,  we  have  mlsjxidged  the 
cry  of  the  Negro  for  full  cltlaenshlp.  We 
must  swiftly  muster  aU  the  wisdom  and 
courage  we  can.  for  we  are  going  to  have  to 
act  quickly  on  a  much  broader  scale.  The 
Negro  people  have  set  In  motion  a  moral 
revc4utl<xi  based  on  tbe  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
etblc  aad  tbe  politics  of  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
coln. That  to  the  power  of  the  democraUc 
Ideal  which  la  tbe  long  run  cannot  be  denied. 
It  can  be  resisted,  and  clubbed,  and  shot  at 
from  ambush,  but  It  cannot  be  contained. 
and  each  new  advance  wUl  feed  new  de- 
mands until  every  American  to  fully  free. 

As  Walter  Llppmann  puts  it:  "There  to, 
so  to  q>eak.  a  point  of  no  return  in  a  move- 
ment for  tbe  redress  of  grievances.  Tbat 
point  to  whwe  gradual  reform  and  token 
appeasement  become  suddenly  not  only  In- 
suflctont  but  Irritating  •  •  •.  Then  In- 
rtead  of  putting  up  with  a  little  done  elijwly. 
there  to  a  demand  that  m\ich  must  be  done 
suddenly." 

Thto  to  one  or  tbe  enduring  leesons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Tbat  revolution 
was  not  bom  oT  the  cruelest  oppression  In 
British  Imperial  blstcar.  Indeed,  the  Colo- 
nies enjoyed  a  oomparaUvely  high  degree  of 
freedom  and  Independence.  Yet.  In  a  con- 
dition far  better  than  others  had  endured, 
there  suddenly  came  from  the  ferment  of 
freedom  a  demand  for  Independence— a 
wlUlngneas  to  stake  Uves.  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  <m  the  gamble  for  Ubertv 
Why?  '■ 

Certainly,  the  Idea  was  not  bom  In  1776. 
It  had  long  been  afflrmed  In  the  ancient 
Scriptures  which  the  colonial  fathers  knew 
so  well.  Likewise,  for  centuries  pri<w  to  1776. 
the  poliUcal  and  legal  expreeslon  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
Indlvldiial  bad  been  grovrlng  In  Anglo-Saxon 
law.  When  Jefferson  penned  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independenoe.  he  borrowed  heavily 
from  the  earlier  words  of  tbe  «ngn«hinfin. 
John  Locke. 

Tbe  day  before  our  forefathers  were  Ameri- 
cans, they  were  Englishmen  steeped  In  Bng- 


llsb  traditions  of  law  and  government.  Tet, 
tbey  severed  the  tlee  with  the  mother  coun- 
try. They  Insisted  on  the  full  measure  of 
their  heritage.  They  Instoted  on  being  bet- 
ter Xngllsbmen  and  truer  practitioners  of 
Kngllsh  philosophy  than  King  George  in  de- 
sired. Their  demands  and  demonstrations 
(of  which  ths  Boston  Tea  Party  to  only  the 
most  celebrated)  reached  a  point  of  no  re- 
turn, the  revolution  wss  on.  and  English- 
men along  the  eastern  shore  of  thto  conti- 
nent became  Americans. 

I  think  If  we  can  understand  the  spirit  of 
1776.  we  can  better  appreciate  the  rising 
expectations  that  are  conwilslng  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  community  and  the  developing 
continents  of  the  globe. 

The  American  Revolution  and  coimtless 
other  historic  demands  for  a  redrees  of  griev- 
ances all  Indicate  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
is  flred  by  Its  own  gains.  The  Negro's  march 
toward  full  acceptance  will  accelerate  rather 
than  diminish  with  the  victories  of  each 
];>asslng  day. 

Martin  Luther  King  and  James  Meredith 
and  Medgar  Evers  have  without  question 
moved  the  Negro's  demand  for  full  citizen- 
ship to  the  point  of  no  return. 

What.  then,  to  the  next  order  of  business— 
If  we  reject  the  poeslbUlty  of  widespread  mU- 
Itary  or  police  suppression. 

I  beltove  it  to  tbe  leglsUtlon  which  the 
President  to  about  to  propoee  to  the  Con- 
gress: (1)  Extension  of  the  ClvU  Rlghu  Com- 
mission; (2)  strengthening  of  Negro  voting 
rights;  (3)  empowering  the  Attorney  General 
to  file  school  deeegregatlon  suits;  and  (4) 
prohibition  of  racial  discrimination  in  public 
places,  reetourants.  stares,  hoteto,  and 
theaters. 

I  eamesUy  hope  tbat  the  Prealdent  wlU  also 
decide  to  call  for  tbe  establishment  of  s 
Fair  Employment  Practloe  Code. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  but  we  are  gcOng  to  past 
legislation  to  ellmlaata  the  last  barriers  to 
equal  rlghta  for  the  Negro.  There  wlU  be  a 
filibuster,  and  It  will  be  long  and  bitter.  But 
we're  going  to  win  even  if  we  have  to  stay  in 
seeslon  until  Christmas.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
right  to  celebrate  the  spirit  of  Christmas  un- 
lees  by  the  end  of  thto  centennial  of  the 
Emancipation,  a  full  charter  of  civil  righto 
to  Incorporated  in  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  are  going  to  succeed  because  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  tolwate  the  only  remain- 
ing alternative,  which  to  a  massive  suppres- 
sion on  a  mounting  scale  of  the  Negro  and 
hto  white  friends. 

Tbe  Negro's  demand  for  civil  Justice  is 
greatly  complicated  by  hto  hunger  for  better 
jobs  and  better  schooto  and  better  boualiw  st 
a  time  when  all  of  these  are  in  short  supply  ' 
for  both  whites  and  Negroes.  Tbe  only 
answer  here  to  a  etepped-up  I7.S.  economy 
leading  to  full  employment,  a  strcmger  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  schools,  and 
expansion  of  home  construction. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  believes  tbat  these 
domestic  needs  are  so  urgent  and  so  funda- 
mental to  the  strength  of  our  Nation  that  we 
ou^t  to  shift  some  of  our  massive  military 
budget  to  constructive  purposes  here  at 
home.  We  now  have  enough  overkill  to  de- 
stroy tbe  Soviet  Union  more  than  1.300  times. 
Why  not  settle  for  a  mUltary  capacity  along 
more  reasonable  lines,  and  divert  a  few  bil- 
lion to  the  desperately  needed  priorities  of 
jobs,  education,  health,  and  housing  for  those 
Negroes  and  whites  who  languish  at  the  bot- 
tom of  otir  affluent  society?  There  can  be 
no  denying  the  fact  tbat  racial  tensions  are 
aggravated  when  there  are  not  enough  jobs 
and  houses  and  schooto  to  meet  tbe  NaUonli 
needa  Thus,  the  cry  of  tbe  Negro  for  a  big- 
ger pleoe  of  tbe  national  pie  bas  set  In  motion 
new  preesures  for  fuller  employment  in  an 
expanding  economy.  We  Should  not  forget 
tbat  once  tbe  ocdonlsto  launched  tbe  war  for 
Independeoce  from  England,  tbey  ^mlittiT*^ 
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forces  that  led  also  to  a  social  revolution  of 
American  life. 

Even  thto  to  not  the  whole  issue  la  the 
Negro's  challenge,  however,  and  perhaps  not 
the  most  fundamental.  Tbe  Preeldent  has 
referred  to  a  "moral  problem"  rooted  In  otir 
hearts  where  laws  cannot  reach.  Thto  to  tbe 
longing  of  every  human  being  to  be  accepted 
as  a  person  of  worth,  not  because  It  to  tbe 
law,  but  because  It  to  right. 

I  think  that  in  their  own  way.  the  Negro 
demonstrator  and  his  spokesmen  are  trying 
to  reach  thto  deeper  dimension  of  the  racial 
problem. 

We  may  be  better  able  to  comprehend 
tbe  message  of  Birmingham  and  Jackson  in 
1963  if  we  see  It  as  a  continuance  of  the 
forces  unleashed  at  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton in  1*776.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Negro  to  saying  to  the  white  man:  "If  we 
are  not  accepted  as  your  brothers,  you  can- 
not hold  the  birthright  of  America.  If  we 
are  not  free  and  equal,  you  carmot  be  free 
and  equal.  If  we  are  not  full  members  of  so- 
ciety, your  pursuit  of  happiness  to  endan- 
gered. If  America  cannot  exemplify  human 
dignity  and  equality  at  home,  how  can  she 
hold  steady  the  torch  of  freedom  around  the 
world?" 

The  Negro,  in  short,  to  echoing  the  words 
which  Adams  and  Paine  and  Jefferson  dto- 
patched  to  King  George  and  to  their  fel- 
low colontot  nectfly  two  centiuriea  ago. 

I  do  not  press  the  analogy  to  suggest  that 
the  American  Negro  wanta  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union.  The  Black  Muslim  may  talk 
thto  way.  but  in  so  doing,  he  stands  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  Negro  life — both  re- 
liglovisly  and  politically;  thus,  hto  leadership 
of  hto  own  people  to  limited  to  a  small  frag- 
ment. 

llie  American  Negro  longs  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican first  and  a  Negro  second.  He  has  been 
molded  by  America's  traditions  and  cultiire. 
He  has  been  schooled  In  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  and  has  died  for  it  on  foreign  bat- 
tlefields. 

The  nonviolent  restotance  of  Martin  Luther 
King — the  lunch  counter  sit-ins.  the  bus 
rides,  the  street  parades — have  been  asso- 
ctoted  with  Gandhi.  But  Gandhi  borrowed 
the  idea  from  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  the 
New  Teetament.  o 

The  Negro's  capacity  to  refrain  from  vio- 
lence even  when  he  to  being  kicked  in  tbe 
face  stems  from  the  rellgloxu  and  cultural 
traditions  of  hto  American  past.  It  came 
first  from  the  slave  balconies  of  the  churches, 
then  from  the  segregated  colored  church 
and  from  preachers  barely  literate  enough 
to  re^d  the  Scrlptvires  and  sing  the  gospel 
hymns.  Tbey  were  sensitive  to  the  longings 
of  the  so\il.  however,  and  beyond  some  doc- 
tors of  divinity  they  were  attuned  to  that 
"man  of  sorrows,  acq\ialnted  with  grief." 
Out  of  the  depths  of  hto  spirit  the  Negro 
created  indigenous  American  art — the  spirit- 
ual, the  blues  and  Jazz. 

In  thto  spirit  the  Negro  writer  to  saying 
that  the  frustration  which  drives  the  Negro 
into  the  streeto.  the  lunchrooms,  and  tbe 
bus  termlnato  to  a  desperate  act  of  caring 
about  the  American  ideal.  He  has  been 
carrying  on  an  unrequited  love  affair  with 
America  until  hto  heart  has  burst  Ito  bounds. 
Many  volcee  may  be  heard  in  the  Negro 
writer,  but  I  would  Illustrate  with  Jamee 
Baldwin  who  has  been  poignant  on  the 
theme  of  the  estrangement  of  both  Negro  and 
white  in  America  from  each  other  and  from 
their  past.  Baldwin  was  rebel  enough  and 
like  many  a  white  American  who  became  an 
expatrtote  to  Europe  after  World  War  I,  he 
sought  out  Parto  after  World  War  n. 

He  found  out  what  the  best  of  hto  prede- 
cessors did- that  he  had  to  come  home.  It 
is  more  remarkable  in  him.  though,  for  he 
did  not  know  he  had  a  home.  From  the 
vantage  point  of  Europe,  be  found  hto  coim- 


try.  He  fo\ind  out  bow  profoundly  American 
he  was.  He  develops  the  theme  in  many 
places  In  hto  "Notee  of  a  Native  Son."  the 
very  title  being  Itself  significant.  One  bril- 
liant essay  develops  hto  confrontation  with 
a  native  African  with  whom  he  had  tried  to 
identify  in  order  to  recover  hto  racial  past. 
He  finds  it  cannot  be  done.  He  to  alienated 
from  the  African.  He  to  an  American.  A 
hybrid  American  perhaps,  physically  and  in 
every  other  aspect  of  life  which  to  dominated 
by  the  memory  of  the  auction  block,  but 
still  American  and  linked  to  hto  white 
brother : 

"Dimly  and  for  the  first  time,"  he  writes, 
"there  begins  to  fall  into  perspective  the 
nature  of  the  roles  they  have  played  in  the 
lives  and  htotory  of  each  other.  Now  he  to 
bone  of  their  bone,  fiesh  of  their  flesh;  they 
have  loved  and  hated  and  obsessed  and  feared 
each  other  and  hto  blood  to  in  their  soil. 
Therefore,  he  cannot  deny  them,  nor  can 
they  ever  be  divorced." 

Baldwin  goes  on  to  say  that  he  Just  caimot 
explain  thto  to  the  African.  Of  course,  he 
must  establish  himself  in  relation  to  a  past, 
but  he  knows  that  it  must  be  an  American 
one: 

"What  time  wlU  bring  Americans."  he 
writes,  "to  at  last  their  own  Identity.  It  to 
on  thto  dangerous  voyage  and  in  the  same 
boat  that  the  American  Negro  will  make 
peace  with  himself  and  with  the  voicelees 
many  thousands  gone  before  him." 

In  a  recent  television  spotlight  on  the 
Negro  in  Washington,  a  colored  mlntoter 
said  of  hto  people:  "They  are  too  sophtotl- 
cated  to  pray,  and  too  angry  to  laugh."  I 
thought  in  response  that  the  white  man  to 
also  "too  sopbtotlcated  to  pray,  and  too  anx- 
ious to  laugh."  Tbe  way  back  will  not 
be  easy  for  either  of  us.  either  to  the  peti- 
tion for  grace  on  both  sides,  or  the  facing 
of  hto  gullta  by  the  white  and  the  disciplin- 
ing of  hto  anger  by  the  Negro.  It  will  take 
us  a  while  to  meet  and  talk  and  pray  as 
equato.  We  do  not  necessarily  need  to  agree 
upon  all  matters.  Dignity  and  reason  and 
hopefully  a  little  humor  vrlll  show  the  way. 

I  believe  that  as  both  of  us  renew  our 
heritage,  as  we  relearn  our  htotory  and 
tradition,  we  shall  together  re-earn  freedom. 
The  great  Goethe  once  wrote: 

"What  you  have  inherited  from  your  fa- 
thers, earn  it.  in  order  truly  to  possess  It." 

The  Reverend  S.  D.  Whitney,  Negro  mln- 
toter of  Jackson,  MLbb.,  speaking  at  a  me- 
morial service  for  the  slain  Medgar  Evers 
said :  "Somewhere  in  the  dark  a  sniper  waited 
to  play  hto  part  as  the  coward.  But  buUete 
do  not  destroy  ideas.  Nothing  destroys  an 
idea  but  a  better  Idea.  And  the  best  idea 
to  freedom.  That  to  what  he  was  fighting 
for." 

And  that  to  what  we  are  cjOled  to  do.  If  we 
heed  that  call,  old  words  will  be  bom  anew 
and  we  will  Indeed  become  "One  Nation,  un- 
der God,  Indlvtolble,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all." 


Mr*.  Frankfin  D.  Rooseydt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  BCAanjofD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  PRlKDETi.  Mi.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  became  the  first  lady  of  the 
world.  Her  place  Is  secure  in  the  affec- 
tions of  men  and  women  everywhere. 
We  mourn  her  passing  and  take  pride  in 
her  achievm^its. 


She  was  voted  the  world's  most  ad- 
mired woman  in  international  polls  time 
and  time  again.  When  she  entered  the 
halls  of  the  United  Nations,  representa- 
tives from  all  coimtries  rose  to  hcmor  her. 
She  tiad  become  not  only  the  wife  and 
widow  of  an  eminent  President,  but  a 
noble  personality  in  her  own  right. 

She  fulfilled  all  her  many  roles  with 
energy,  a  fine  intelligence,  dedication, 
faith,  and  a  boundless  sympathy  and 
concern  for  people  and  their  troubles. 
She  was  the  niece  of  a  President,  the 
wife  of  a  President,  a  mother,  a  teacher, 
a  politician,  an  author,  an  international 
stateswoman,  a  journalist,  and  a  human! - 
tarian  who  cared  about  people  with  a 
warmth  and  a  willingness  to  fight  for 
their  rights  that  made  her  whole  Ufe  a 
mission  in  the  cause  of  human  welfare. 

As  the  first  lady  during  the  long  and 
difficult  years  of  the  depression  and  the 
Second  World  War  she  was  the  Presi- 
dent's eyes  and  ears,  a  source  of  strength 
and  sympathy,  and  a  constant  striver 
for  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  deprived  or  forgot- 
ten. During  her  12  years  in  the  White 
House  she  was  often  criticized  for  her 
manifold  activities  by  her  husband's  po- 
litical opponents,  but  in  the  end  she  be- 
came the  object  of  universal  respect. 

She  was  recognized  by  millions  as  their 
personal  champion.  She  was  a  symbol 
of  the  new  role  that  women  were  to  play 
in  the  world. 

She  awakened  enthusiasm  wherever 
she  went.  A  tsrpical  example  was  her 
visit  to  Luxembourg  in  1950.  While  she 
was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Orand  Duchess 
in  the  palace,  thousands  of  Luxem- 
bourgers  stood  outside  for  hours  in  a 
steady  rain,  waiting  for  a  glimpse  of  her, 
and  calling  her  name.  Thousands  more 
turned  out  later  throughout  the  tiny 
coimtry  in  villages  gay  with  fiowers  and 
happy  faces.  In  her  distinctive  way  she 
thanked  as  many  as  she  could. 

President  Truman  named  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  IMS.  Her  lofty 
objectives  were  regarded  by  some  so- 
called  realists  as  being  impossible  of  at- 
tainment. But  such  criticism  had  never 
stopped  her  when  she  fought  for  her 
causes  from  the  White  House,  and  it  did 
not  stop  her  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  1946  she  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization.  She 
brought  a  rare  combination  of  toughness, 
idealism,  and  practicality  to  the  UN. 
In  her  first  appearance  at  the  United 
Nations  at  the  London  meeting  in  1948, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  successful  in  over- 
coming a  certain  reserve  that  many  del- 
egates had  shown  toward  the  presence 
of  women  in  the  U  J7. 

She  won  the  respect  and  cooperation 
of  two  members  of  the  American  rep- 
resentation before  the  XJU.  whose  in- 
fluence was  strong  indeed,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Vandenberg.  and  the  late 
John  Foster  Dulles.  She  played  a  criti- 
cally important  role  in  drifting  the 
covenant  on  human  rights,  designed  to 
establish  basic  civil  rights  for  people 
throughout  the  world. 
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Slaenbower  oongntuUtted 
Boowrelt  on  bar  work  U}  the 
United  Kitions.  thMiHwf  ber  for  her 
"lineere  e  imeem  for  the  leee  fortunate. 
And  ikill  1  n  the  diaehaise  <rf  unlqae  and 
important  duttee." 

She  reeslTed  many  honors  in  a  lone 
and  prodv  etive  life.  She  held  htmorary 
decree*  fiom  aereral  eoUesea.  wae  an 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


received  t  le  1939  Award  of  Humanitar- 


HOUSE 


The 
wae  called 
tempore. 


ians.  the  Churchman's  Award,  the  first 
annual  Nation  Award,  the  first  annual 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Brotherhood 
Award  in  194«.  the  Award  of  Merit  of 
the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Cliibs  in  1948,  the  FOur  Freedoms 
Award,  the  Prince  Carl  Medal  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  Irrinc  Oeist  Foundation 
Award.  aU  in  1950. 

When  she  died  she  was  honored  for 
her  character  and  her  deeds  through- 


out the  world.    Here  at  home  President 
Kennedy  said: 

One  of  tbe  great  IsdlM  In  the  history  or 
this  country  has  pueed  from  the  scene 
Her  loas  wlU  be  deeply  felt  by  an  those  who 
admired  her  tireless  Idealism,  or  benented 
from  her  good  works  and  wise  counsel. 
Since  the  day  I  entered  this  office,  she  has 
been  both  an  inspiration  and  a  friend. 

The  world  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
women,  and  we  have  all  lost  a  friend. 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,  July  10, 1963 


Web  nesday 


Hmse 


one.    And  we  shall  be  forever  grateful 
unto  Thee,  believe  us.  Lord. 
For  the  Master's  sake.    Amen. 


met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
te  order  by  tbe  Speaker  pro 
Mr.  Boooa. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


deszonIiition  of  speaker  pro 

TEMPORE 

The  SPkAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  a  communi- 
eatkm  f ztM^  tbe  Speaker. 

Tlie  Cleik  read  m  foUows: 


I  hereby 

to  aci 


JtO^  10. 1943. 
designate  the  Honorable   Haui 
as  ^Maker  pro  tempore  today. 

JOKW  W.  liCCOSMACX. 

Speaker  ^  the  House  of  Representative*. 


Rev. 
tbe 
and  Pine 
feredtbe 


Steiley 


Woodknd 


Kielil  Oambell.  minister. 
Presbyterian  Church.  42d 
dtreete.  PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  cf- 
f<Uowing  prayer: 


Oar  Fht  ler, 


wth 


movsment 
brig  itness 


man 


hea'  en. 
moTi'ul 


whie 


aEd 


upon  us 

hi  the 
conviction 
diould  not 
mighty 
man  in  his 
should  be . 
of  love  an< 
of  the 
human  entii 
angel's 

Be 
we  to  q)eal 
Ing  without 
an  our  faith. 

Lord, 
do  more 
tell  us  whA 
have  stood 
worst, 
seek  that 
Uevens  at 
of  our 
to  earth, 
expected 
sity,  then 
not  as 
God's 
YOt  and 
when  we 
ttien  tell  lu 
lowed 
thanjust 

Lord,  to 
country; 
bless  this  bddy 

Hasten  t  le 
dom  and  t  le 


whose  quietness  settles 

the  rest  of  the  night  and 

surges  again  within  us 

of  day;  whose  inspired 

abides  that   the  wise  man 

glory  in  his  wisdom,  nor  the 

in  bis  might,  nor  the  rich 

riches  but  rather,  every  man 

qleased  in  knowing  Thee,  God 

judgment  both;  in  the  fear 

J  Lord,  in  the  trembling  of 

inslasm.  and  in  the  will  of  the 

we  come  to  Thee. 

unto  us.  or  no  right  have 

;  be  watchful  of  us  lest,  ask- 

beUevlng.  we  make  a  farce  of 


we  ten  each  other  how  to 
more  things,  wilt  Thou  not 
ought  to  be  done;  when  we 
ooktng  upon  the  world  at  ite 
then  to  kneel  and  to 
worsened  world  may  be- 
best;  when  the  best  fruits 
and  deliberations  tumble 
and  swept  by  some  un- 
of  destruction  or  adver- 
njhlsper  to  us  once  again  that 
In  man's  reasoning  as  in 
does  the  good  fruit  of 
have  ite  chance  to  ripen; 
we  have  dojie  enough, 
that  divine  order  and  hal- 
come  from  doing  better 


com  nand 

t  le 

<ur 
lab<rs 

b(aten 

wnd 

nhi 
mu<h 
reckining 
lalor 

t  link 

li  tl 

SDCOSS 

eioimh. 


this  end  bless  our  beloved  -« 
our  devoted  President; 
of  leaders. 

day  when  love  of  wis- 
wisdom  of  love  shaU  be 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  June  21, 1963: 

HA.  79.  An  act  to  require  authorisation 
for  certain  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Ouard.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  131.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  certain  municipal,  domestic,  and  Indiis- 
trlal  water  supply  contracts  entered  Into 
under  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Claude  V.  Wells; 

HJl.  1661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melbom 
Keat; 

HJt.  2439.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use 
In  the  1964  National  Jamboree,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HA.  S821.  An  act  to  authorise  modification 
of  the  rejiayment  contract  with  the  Grand 
Valley  Water  Users'  Association; 

HA.  S674.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Porce  of  certain  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  Cuddeback 
Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif.,  for  defense 
purposes; 

HJLSflSS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie 
B.  Hunter; 

HA.  4849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Nelson  and  Harold  E.  Johnson; 

HA.  6441.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date;  and 

H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of 
an  existing  hydroelectric  project. 
CteJune29. 196S: 

HA.  2661.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  period  d\irlng  which  responsibility  for 
the  placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent 
children,  under  the  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  tmder  title  IV 
of  the  Social  8ec\irlty  Act.  may  be  exercised 
by  a  public  agency  other  than  the  agency 
administering  such  aid  under  the  State 
!*«:   

HA.aS27.  An  act  to  extend  until  June 
•0,  1M6.  the  Buspensloo  of  duty  on  Imports 
of  crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty 
on  grotmd  chicory; 


HA.  4174.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  80.  1964.  the  sxispenslon  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  aiMl  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HA.  6788.  An  act  to  provide  a  S-year  sus- 
pension of  certain  reetrtcttons  In  the  Sup. 
plemental  Appropriation  Act.  1961,  on  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Treasury  of  postal  ap. 
propria  tlons; 

HA.  6755.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex> 
tension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal  tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates; 

HA.  6791.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  reduction  of  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.467.  Joint  resolution  amendli^ 
section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  broadened  eligibility 
presently  provided  tar  mortgage  insurance 
thereimder;  and 

H  J.  Res.  608.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing  appropriations   for   the  fiscal   year 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  Julys.  1963: 

HA.  1492.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sate 
of  certain  reserved  mineral  Interests  of  tbe 
United  States  In  certain  real  property  owned 
by  Jack  D.  Wlshart  and  Juanlta  H.  Wlshart; 

HA.  1819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  to 
provide  additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HA.  1937.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  known 
as  the  "Life  Insurance  Act"  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  approved  Jime  19.  1934.  and 
the  act  known  as  the  "Fire  and  Casualty 
Act"  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  u>pioved 
October  3. 1940; 

HA.  8637.  An  act  to  Increase  ths  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipal  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  dvU  actions,  to  change  tbe 
names  of  the  court,  and  for  other  pui  puses; 

HA.  5867.  An  act  to  designate  the  Bear 
Creek  Dam  on  the  Lehigh  River.  Pa.,  as  the 
Francis  E.  Walter  Dam; 

HA.  5860.  An  act  to  amend  section  407 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1931, 
as  amended:  and 

HJ.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Short  Mountain  lock  and  dam 
and  reservoir  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to 
Robert  S.  Kerr  lock  and  dam  and  reser- 
voir. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HA.  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Theresa  Lacarus;  and 

HA.  6681.  An  act  to  Improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Faroe 
officers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  coIoneL 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
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the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  830.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  88  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Eoreaa  eonfllct  vet- 
erans* edueatloa  and  training  program,  ap- 
proval Off  eoursss  undsr  the  war  orphans' 
edxieatlonal  asslstancia  program  shaU  be  by 
State  approving  agenctaa; 

S.496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Snrlco 
Agostlnl  and  Celestlno  Agostlnl; 

S.901.  An  act  for  the  reUef  at  William 
Herbert  vom  Bath; 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  redefining 
the  unlta  and  establishing  ths  standards  oC 
alsctrleal  and  photometric  measurementa  to 
provide  that  the  candeto  shall  be  the  unit 
of  lumlnouB  Intensity; 

8. 1281.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
or  Coounerce  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity;  and 

8  J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  UB.  participa- 
tion In  the  International  B\u-eau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 


ACTIVE  DXJTY  PROMOTION  OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF  AIR  FORCB  OFFICERS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  6681)  to  improve  the  active  duty 
promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force  offi- 
cers from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  with  a  Senate 
amendmoit  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  the  Act  of  September  1, 
1961.  PubUc  Law  87-194  (75  Stat.  424),  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figure  '1963'  and 
Inserting  the  figure  '1966'  In  place  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  kA  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Ihe  Senate  amendment  was  ooncuzred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FlGHTINa  COMMUNIST  SUBVER- 
SION 

Mr.PEIXT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last 
I  can  take  the  floor  of  Uiis  House  and 
congratulate  the  administration  for  tak- 
ing a  Ann  position  with  regard  to  Com- 
munist subversion. 

Most  wbolelieartedly  I  commend  the 
President  for  rejecting  the  request  of 
Prime  Minister  Cheddi  B.  Jagan  of 
British  Guiana  for  economic  aid.  To 
extend  economic  assistance  to  leftists  or 
Communist  leaders  only  serves  to  add 
iH^mlarity  to  them  and  their  ideology. 
It  undermines  our  own  freedom. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  &4;>eaker.  let  me 
add  a  further  thought.    It  seems  to  me 


that  the  United  States  right  now  should 
take  an  equally  hard  attitude  with  other 
nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Why  give  economic  or  mlUtary  aid  to 
other  countries  who  are  unwilling  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  our  inter-American 
campaign  against  Communist  subversion 
from  Cuba? 

Recently  four  of  the  most  influential 
Latin  nations  abstained  and  one  voted 
against  us  in  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  when  we  urged 
all  American  Republics  to  exercise  strict 
control  over  Communist  activities. 
Communism's  chief  target.  Venezuela 
and  also  Brazil.  Mexico,  and  Haiti,  side- 
stQ>ped  this  issue  while  Chile  dissented 
thereby  greatly  nullifying  the  effective- 
ness of  our  campaign  to  oppose  Castro's 
Soviet  beachhead  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  the  President 
for  declining  the  request  of  Cheddi  B. 
Jagan.  and  urge  a  policy  along  the  same 
line  of  withholding  foreign  aid  from 
other  Latin  American  countries  who  re- 
fuse to  Join  us  in  fighting  Communist 
subvn^on  in  the  Western  World. 


HON.  BOB  SIKES 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ronarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  unhapi^,  was  not  cm  the  floor  when 
many  of  my  colleagues  paid  deserved 
tribute  to  the  dean  of  our  Florida  dele- 
gation in  this  House,  the  Honorable 
RXuF..  as  we  affectionately  know  him. 
Bob  Sous  for  having  sdired  in  this 
House  longer  than  any  other  Represent- 
ative from  Florida. 

The  <mly  indiscretion,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  Bos  Sncxs  ever  committed 
was  when,  in  1934.  tn  a  moment  of 
friendly  weakness,  he  managed  my  cam- 
paign when  I  first  ran  for  the  otbo* 
body,  in  his  county.  Naturally,  I  carried 
his  county,  with  his  leadership,  i^v  an 
overwhelming  majority.  ^ 

I  first  came  to  know  Bc»  when  r^  was 
the  able  and  militant  publisher  of  a  v«7 
successful  weekly  paper.  I  observed  with 
pride  as  he  came  to  be  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  Florida 
Trfgislature  kdA  I  had  great  pleasure  In 
seeing  him  come  to  the  House  in  1941 
and  in  being  ids  colleague  in  ttie  Con- 
gress for  10  years  while  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  otho-  body.  During  that  time  I 
had  the  privilege  of  his  cordial  cooper- 
ation as  a  distinguished  Meml)er  of  this 
House. 

The  yean  have  been  kind  to  Bob.  It 
is  generally  agreed  in  Florida  that  Bob 
could  have  become  Governor  if  he  had 
been  willing  to  give  qp  or  tntermpt  his 
career  In  this  House,  bat  he  chose  to 
remain.  I  am  glad  to  say.  in  this  House 
and  here  he  has  rendered  disttngniahed 
service  to  his  distziet.  bis  State,  and  to 
his  country-  I  know  that  we  all  happily 
anticipate  a  continuation  of  bis  leader- 
ship for  many  meaningful  years  to  come. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  AUTOMO- 
BILE SEAT  BELTS 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
recticm  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  423  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  at  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  ar^at  to  more  that 
the  House  resolvs  Itself  Into  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit. 
134)  to  provide  that  seat  belts  sold  or  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce  for  use  In  motor  ve- 
hicles shaU  mset  certain  safety  standards. 
After  general  debate,  which  diaU  be  confined 
to  the  bUl  and  ahidl  oonUnue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Porelgn  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
fw  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclxMlon  of  the  oonsldsratton  of 
the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU 
rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  ad<^>ted. 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bin  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  reeommlt. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  shall  shield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentlenum  from  Kfi"°t"'  [Mr.  AvxbtI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  423 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  134, 
a  bUl  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  ROBBBis]  to  provide  that  Beat  belts 
sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commact 
for  use  in  motor  v^iides  shall  meet 
certain  safety  standards.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  an  apea  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  HJEL  134  is  to  protect 
the  public  by  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  wnnimiim  countrywide  safety 
standards  for  automobile  seat  bdts  sold 
or  shiiwed  in  interstate  commerce. 

This  is  accomplished  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  preBcrilM  and 
publish  minimum  safety  Standards  for 
seat  belts  manufactured  for  sale  or  of- 
fered for  sale  in  interstate  commerce, 
imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  BobbbxsI, 
has  pioneered  this  Add  of  seat  bdt  safely 
for  automobiles.  Sevoal  years  ago.  I 
saw  him  start  this  work,  and  today. 
millions  of  cars  are  equl]H»ed  with  seat 
belts.  The  savings  of  lives  and  human 
suffering  has  been  immeasurable. 

Today,  if  we  pass  this  rule,  and  the 
bUl.  we  will  insure  that  seat  belts  used 
on  automoMles  meet  certain  safety 
standards. 

Mr.  SpealKr,  I  urge  the  adoption  kA 
House  Resolution  423. 

Mr.  AVERT.  M!r.  Speaker.  I  really 
have  no  persaasive  tnfonnatton  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  on  this  MD.  However. 
tha«  is  no  opposition  to  the  rule  and  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  on  the  rule. 

I  would  like  to  observe  that  ordinarily 
this  bin  would  have  been  on  the  COuent 
Calendar,  bat  apparently  the  country  is 
nMWtag  BO  fast  that  the  admlnlBtration 
does  not  find  U  necessary  to  reqoBBt  the 
leadership  to  tolng  sndi  bills  to  the  floor 
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I  ean  thin  c  of  no  reason  why  anybody 
would  be  0  rposed  to  It.  so  the  House  will 
probably  proceed  to  expedite  its  passage. 

Mr  BBCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

^  Mr.  AVE  IT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
ttook  New  ^  'ork. 

Mr.  BBC  CBR.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, bi  t  I  am  constrained  to  ask 
why  leglsla  Jon  of  this  kind  comes  before 
the  House.  I  have  had  years  of  expe- 
rienee  In  ionneeti<m  with  maUng  all 
kinds  of  itandards,  regulations,  and 
speeifleatio  is  for  every  sort  of  thing. 
Why  does  1  lis  particular  item  c<nne  here 
as  legislati  m.  so  that  we  should  put  a 
law  on  the  statute  books  for  it? 

Mr.  AVE  \Y.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing I  ca  I  add  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  alreac  y  said.  I  presimie  it  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
moree  that  he  either  did  not  have  the 
authority  t»  proceed  to  issue  a  rule  or 
regulation  governing  the  structure  or 
the  textile  itrength  of  seat  belts  and  so 
in  Hen  of  tl  at  conclusion,  he  sought  this 
authority  f  -om  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Does  this  mean  that  we 
legislate  today  on  a  standard  require- 
ment for  SI  at  belts  used  in  automobiles 
whether  th  »y  are  government  owned  or 
privately  onrned?  Is  this  the  general 
Idea  of  the  legislation? 

Mt.  AVEltY.  As  I  understand  the  leg- 
islation, m '  reply  to  the  gentleman  Is 
that  this  ( oes  not  direct  a  manufac- 
turer as  to  whether  he  should  put  seat 
belts  in  a  c  ir  or  not.  It  merely  says  to 
the  manuf  I  cturer  of  seat  belts,  if  they 
are  to  be  n  smuf  actured.  they  shall  meet 
such  staxMli  rds  as  will  be  set  out  by  the 
Secretary  o  I  Commerce. 

Mr.BEClZR.  How  does  this  affect  all 
the  miUiooi  \  of  seat  belts  already  being 
used  or  pm  chased  or  manufactured  al- 
ready?   b^  his  retroactive  in  any  way? 

Mr.  AVIS  ;T.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  might  more  properly  direct 
his  qnestioi  to  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive commit  «e  But,  certainly,  as  I  read 
the  bin.  I  do  not  see  any  retroactive 
feature  in  E.  So  we  have  to  assiune  it 
would  not  Miply  to  such  seat  belts  as  may 
have  been  yistalled  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  BECKER.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  4n  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resol  ition  was  agreed  to. 

A  motioq  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 
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By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Bir.  Ros- 
UTs]  win  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michlg&n  [Mr. 
BcNintTTl  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  is  not  a  monumental 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation, however,  which  could  be  very 
important  to  anyone  either  driving  an 
automobile  or  as  a  passenger  in  an  auto- 
mobile. Certainly,  when  we  consider 
that  over  the  long  Fourth  of  July  holi- 
day period,  553  people  lost  their  lives 
and  many  thousands  were  injured,  some 
of  them  permanently,  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  Importance.  All  this  bill  does,  and  it 
is  a  very  simple  bill,  is  to  require  that 
a  manufacturer  of  a  belt  do  a  good  Job. 
It  does  not  have  any  retroactive  features 
and  would  not  affect,  therefore,  any 
belts  that  are  already  installed  in  auto- 
mobiles. It  does  say  that  the  manu- 
factiurer  who  manufactures  or  sells  a 
belt  in  interstate  commerce  shall  present 
a  belt  that  wiU  do  the  Job  when  the 
time  of  emergency  comes.  This  tjrpe  of 
legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
House  previously,  in  October  1962,  and 
was  passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 
There  was,  I  believe,  perhaps  one  vote, 
a  voice  vote,  against  the  bill  in  the  full 
committee.  However,  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  movement  is  growing 
rapidly  throughout  the  country,  it  was 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  we 
should  ask  for  a  rule  and  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  beginning  a  few  years 
ago,  in  1957.  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Traffic  Safety,  which  was  set  up  by 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  this  House, 
rec<unmended  to  the  House  the  use  of 
the  seat  belt  as  a  safety  device.  At  that 
time  the  sales  of  belts  were  in  the  thou- 
sands. Today  I  can  teU  you  I  believe 
that  the  sales  of  these  belts  are  in  the 
millions.  This  year  the  industry  will 
sell  approximately  16  million  pairs  of 
these  belts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  industry  in  the  webbing  and 
fabricating  field,  metal  buckles  and  as- 
semblies. One  of  the  manufacturers 
this  year  will  equip  all  of  its  output  of 
1964  cars  with  belts,  front  and  back. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  many  in- 
stances related  to  me,  by  mail  and  other- 
wise, and  by  some  Members  of  this  House, 
to  the  effect  that  these  belts  have  saved 
their  lives.  One  of  the  Members  of  my 
own  delegation,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  AiTDRKws].  not  too  long  ago 
told  me  of  an  incident  in  which  this  sim- 
ple device,  inexpensive  and  easy  to  in- 
stall, saved  his  life  when  the  time  of 
emergency  came. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  voluntary 
movement.  It  is  being  sponsored  by 
groups  such  as  the  Jaycees,  the  Feder- 
ated Women's  dubs  throughout  the 
country,  and  many  other  civic  organiza- 


tions. It  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  researchers  in  the  safety 
field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  belief  that  if  a 
belt  is  put  in  a  car  the  pxirchaser  of  that 
belt  should  have  some  assurance  that 
the  belt  is  adequate  and  will  do  the  Job. 
This  legislation  was  asked  for  by  the 
American  Seat  Belt  Coimcll.  If  every- 
one were  a  member  of  that  council,  with 
its  high  standards,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Davis,  one  of  its  directors,  this 
legislation  would  not  be  necessary.  But 
unfortimately  some  people  in  order  to 
make  a  fast  dollar  are  producing  belts 
that  do  not  do  the  Job.  I  would  hate  to 
see  this  great  voluntary  movement  de- 
stroyed by  the  inadequacy  of  a  belt  put 
on  the  market  by  manufacturers  who 
would  take  advantage  of  a  situation  such 
as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  all  of  our 
legislation— and  this  subcommittee  has 
passed  many  bills  on  the  floor;  we  passed 
one  last  year  to  outlaw  Inadequate  brake 
fluid  and  we  passed  a  bill  several  years 
ago  to  put  safety  devices  on  refrigerators, 
and  because  of  this  safety  device  not  in 
one  of  the  new  refrigerators  has  a  child's 
life  been  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  say  it  is  not  a 
monumental  bill,  if  it  saves  the  life  of 
someone,  if  it  prevents  someone  from  be- 
ing a  permanent  cripple  or  maimed  for 
life,  if  it  does  this  through  the  use  of 
this  little  device,  I  say  it  is  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.    Certain- 
ly, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  OROSS.    This  means  then  that 
the  manufacturers  must  put  the  fastener 
in  the  car?    Does  it  or  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  No,  sir; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  installation 
of  the  belt.  Now  15  States  require  belts 
in  automobiles,  but  there  is  nothing 
mandatory  about  this,  except  that  these 
belts  miist  meet  adequate  standards 
which  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  after  consultation  with  the  in- 
dustry, and  after  a  time  in  which  the 
industry  may  inform  itself  of  the  speci- 
fications of  the  belt. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Surely. 
Mr.  OROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  this  is  self-defeating?  In 
other  words,  you  can  have  the  best  belt 
made  in  an  automobile  and  if  it  is  not 
properly  attached  to  the  car  frame— to 
a  substantial  part  of  the  car  frame — the 
fact  that  you  have  a  seat  belt  is  mean- 
higless.  It  will  be  pulled  out  in  the 
event  of  a  hard  Impact  and  the  weight 
thrown  against  the  belt.  I  would  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  standards  for  at- 
tachment within  the  car  and  the  attach- 
ments provided  as  the  car  Is  manufac- 
tured. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Actually, 
most  of  the  belts  wiU  be  Installed  In 
garages.  That  is  a  matter  roOly  up 
to  the  individual  as  to  where  his  belt  is 
installed.    We  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter 
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that  we  in  the  Congress  should  legldate 
on.  It  is  a  matter  that  bdkmgs  to  the 
States  to  Irglilatw  on.  Some  of  the 
States  have  laws  that  eov«r  InafcaUatton. 
About  15  States  now  have  such  a  law 
and  I  think  that  is  inxiperly  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  States. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  favor  the  legislation. 
I  favor  the  gentleman's  bill,  but  some- 
where al(Hig  the  line  there  ought  to  be 
standards  for  attaching  the  belts  to  the 
car  frame  or  some  substantial  part  of  the 
ear.  because  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  if  not  properly  attached  they  wiU 
INiU  out  under  heavy  impact. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentl^nan  more. 
However.  I  have  never  favored  manda- 
tory installation  of  these  belts.  I  have 
alwasrs  felt  that  was  a  matter  that  prop- 
erly should  be  left  up  to  the  States.  I 
think  I  have  been  right  because  15  States 
have  adopted  such  legislation.  As  I  say. 
I  have  never  favored  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmoit  going  that  far. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  what  he  has  Just  said.  What  I 
am  tnring  to  say  is  that  there  are  stand- 
ards for  belts  and  there  should  also  be 
certain  standards  for  attachment,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  belt  can  be  lost.  There  ought  to  be 
standards  both  wasrs.  both  as  to  attach- 
ment and  as  to  the  strength  of  the  belt 
and  the  fastenings. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.Chah-- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  the  gentleman  with 
respect  to  our  ability  to  legislate  as  to 
how  these  belts  might  be  installed  in 
small  independent  garages  in  the  com- 
munities of  our  country.  But.  as  the 
gmtleman  from  Iowa  suggested,  I  was 
wondering  if  the  ocmimittee  would  not 
consider  at  some  appitvriate  time  legis- 
lation which  would  require  that  the 
manufacturers  of  these  automobiles 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  provide 
an  appropriate  bolt  or  bolts  in  the  proper 
places  in  the  frame  for  the  installation 
of  a  belt,  which  would  perhaps  encour- 
age proper  installation  of  these  belts. 
In  other  words,  provide  in  the  manufac- 
tured automobile  safe  iHaces  for  anchcur- 
Ing  these  belts  so  that  they  can  be  con- 
veniently installed  in  a  untjpo*  manner; 
in  fact,  more  so  than  in  the  otha: 
manner. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabcuna.  I  I4>- 
predate  the  gentleman's  contribution. 
Even  though  you  put  a  belt  in  the  car. 
prc^erly  anchored  and  adeqiiately  se- 
cured, unless  the  party  is  going  to  use 
it,  you  wiU  not  have  accomplished  any- 
thing. Actual^  you  come  back  to  what 
the  individual  wants  to  do  in  protecting 
himself. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlonan  yieM? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  norida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chafar- 
man,  this  past  weekend  Americans  across 
our  great  Nation  celebrated  Indepoid- 
ence  Day.    Strange  it  is  that  hi  doing 


so  we  managed  to  kiU  557  of  our  country- 
men on  the  highways  and  roads.  In 
celelvating  freedom  and  liberty.  557  lost 
thehr  liberty  to  add  to  an  ever-increasing 
death  toll  that  is  already  ahead  of  last 
year's  at  this  time  by  some  6  percent- 
age points. 

In  the  past  5  years  192.081  persons 
have  lost  their  lives  in  traffic  accidents 
In  the  United  States.  On  an  average 
that  is  close  to  38,500  lives  per  year.  In 
1962  alone.  41.000  lost  their  lives  on  our 
Nation's  highways:  and  this  year  seems 
to  be  ocmtinulng  the  upward  trend  to- 
ward a  new  record  of  hiunan  self- 
destruction. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  highway 
slaughter?  One  aid  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem  wlU  be  for  drivers  to  accept 
the  merits  of  automobile  seat  belts,  in- 
stall them  In  their  automobiles,  and 
faithfully  use  them.  By  the  term  "seat 
belt,"  I  am  referring  to  belts  that  meet 
the  standards  of  safety  that  would  be 
required  by  H  Jl.  134 ;  not  some  substand- 
ard substitute. 

There  have  been  several  studies  made, 
and  although  seat  belts  will  not  prevent 
the  automobile  accidents,  seat  belts  can 
help  to  prevent  serious  injury  or  loss  of 
life  caused  by  the  accidents.  It  has  been 
stated  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Highway  Safety.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
James  K.  Williams,  ttiat  serious  injury 
and  fatalities  would  be  reduced  by 
one-third  of  what  they  are  now  if  people 
would  use  seat  belts  that  measure  up  to 
the  safety  standards  called  for  in  this 
legislation. 

It  is  our  req;>onslbility  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  insures  the  minimum  safety 
standards  regarding  seat  belts  sold  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  There 
are  presently  automobile  seat  belts  on 
the  market  that  are  of  inferior  quality 
and  design,  and  with  the  growing  inter- 
est of  the  American  motorist  in  this 
safety  device,  he  may  unknowingly  buy 
faulty  or  substandard  merchandise  if 
not  protected  by  law. 

We  must  not  only  encourage  the  use 
of  seat  belts,  but  we  must  also  insist  on 
high  quality  standards  that  should  be 
met  for  the  production  of  seat  belts  be- 
fore transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Not  to  do  this  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  our  public  trust. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  is  an  able  and  conscientious 
member  of  our  subcommittee  and  has 
worked  hard  in  aU  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wiB  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HAIiEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  goitleman  from  Ala- 
bama who  has  long  been  Interested  in 
the  safety  features  this  biU  wlU  provide. 
The  committee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing service  in  bringing  this  bUl  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  for.  I  hfve.  unani- 
mous passage.  I  might  say  this.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  gentleman,  however. 
I  hope  his  committee  would  give  some 
consideration  in  the  Installation  of  these 
various  things  to  the  fact  that  certain 
minimum  requirements  be  considered  as 
to  stress  and  strain.    After  all.  a  belt 


wiU  stand  a  certain  amount  of  strain, 
but  unless  whatever  is  attaching  it  to 
the  automobile  body  itself  can  stand  the 
strain  that  a  j<dt  would  give,  of  course, 
it  would  puU  right  out  and  would  not  pro- 
vide the  safety  features  that  I  am  sure 
the  gmtleman  from  Alabama  and  his 
committee  hope  would  be  brought  about 
by  this  kind  of  legislation.  So  I  urge 
you  to  give  consideration  to  that  feature 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
my  able  and  longtime  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  goitleman  from  Miimesota.  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  this  Health  and  Safety 
Subcommittee  and  to  emphasize  that  in 
his  discussion  of  the  bill  he  did  point 
out  that  he.  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, had  always  refrained  from 
advocating  mandatory  legislation  in  this 
field.  I  endorse  that  position.  It  is  true 
that  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
stimulated  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
automobile  industry.  I  think  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side,  most  of  the  manufacturers 
today  do  make  provision  for  proper  fa- 
dUties  for  the  f astoiing  of  seat  belts  in 
automobiles.  I  might  add  that  our  ccun- 
mittee  reported  this  biU  out  and  there 
was  no  opposition  in  our  subcommittee. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
diligent  effcuts  in  sui^orting  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tl^nan  who  has  been  very  diligent  in 
his  work  with  the  subcommittee.  He 
works  hard  and  I  s^ipreciate  his  wondor- 
f ul  suivort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  consumed  15  minutes. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from  norida    [Mr. 

Bennett].   

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ^ould  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  our  beloved  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Kenneth  A.  Robbbts.  on  his  tf  ective  and 
persuasive  leadership  in  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  which  is  long  overdue. 
The  legislation  to  provide  that  seat  belts 
sold  or  shiiwed  in  interstate  commerce 
for  use  in  motor  vdiides  shaU  meet  cer- 
tain safety  standards  is  an  Important 
first  step  in  th  ;  adoption  of  overall  legis- 
lation to  require  certain  safety  devices 
on  motor  vehicles  sold,  shipped,  or  used 
in  intcarstate  commerce. 

The  general  public  is  becoming  aware. 
I  believe,  of  the  necessity  for  safety 
devices,  even  the  more  bothersome  ones, 
on  the  ever-growing  numbers  of  auto- 
mobiles on  our  highways. 

Anyone  who  faces  the  facts  of  safety 
today  cannot  overlook  the  importance  of 
this  biU.  We  know  that  some  40.000  of 
our  citizens  were  killed  on  the  highways 
last  year  and  some  3  milUon  were  injured 
in  moving  automobile  accidents. 
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installed.  With  the  growing  interest  in 
the  use  of  seat  belts,  some  high-pressure 
sellers  in  a  number  of  areas  of  our  coun- 
try are  exploiting  and  taking  advantage 
of  this  boom. 

Seat  belts  have  been  recommended  by 
most  authorities  as  a  valuable  safety 
device.  Approximately  15  States  now 
have  laws  requiring  either  that  automo- 
biles manufactured  in  that  State  must 
be  equipped  with  seat  belte  or  that  the 
belte  must  meet  adequate  stendards.  It 
must  be  obvious  that  it  is  difBcult  to 
police  the  many  hundreds  of  manufac- 
turers, distributors,  and  retailers  in  the 
booming  new  seat  belt  industry. 

Seat  bdte  are  actually  a  necessity — 
seat  belte  really  do  save  lives.  How  we 
must  shudder  when  we  look  at  facte  and 
realize  that  41,000  American  citizens 
lost  their  lives  in  1962  through  traffic 
accidente.  Only  heart  ailments,  cancer 
and  pneumonia  rank  ahead  of  death  on 
the  highway  as  a  destroyer  of  human 
life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  num- 
ber of  fatalities  of  Americans  in  all  of 
our  wars,  are  less  than  the  totel  number 
of  Americans  killed  in  all  automobile 
accidente.  Words  are  simply  incapable 
of  expressing  this  tragic  and  wasteful 
loss. 

In  addition  to  this  wanton,  useless  loss 
of  lives,  approximately  1,500,000  Ameri- 
cans suffered  injuries  that  disabled  them 
beyond  the  day  of  the  accident — some 
so  severely  injured  that  they  will  suffer 
and  be  incapacitated  for  the  rest  of  their 
natural  lives. 

There  are  more  than  79  million  ve- 
hicles on  American  roads— propelled  by 
more  than  91  million  drivers.  As  these 
figures  increase,  so  do  the  niunber  of 
deaths.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  take 
action  to  help  cut  down  this  vast  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  injiu-ies. 

It  is  your  concern,  and  your  business 
as  Congressmen,  to  do  something  more 
about  this  matter. 

Thousands  of  lives  are  lost  each  year 
because  passengers  are  thrown  against 
windshields  or  out  of  car  doors  by  the 
impact  of  crashes.  The  chances  of  be- 
ing killed  by  this  second  crash  are  five 
times  greater  if  one  is  thrown  from  the 
vehicle. 

Research  in  automobile  crash  injury 
cases  has  shown  that  seat  belte  help 
jirotect  automobile  passengers  in  both 
major  and  minor  accidente. 

In  collisions,  seat  belte  help  keep  pas- 
sengers from  being  ejected,  and  reduce 
the  force  of  impact  of  the  body  on  any 
part  of  the  car  interior. 

Representatives  from  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  stated  in  1957  that: 

In  oiir  opinion,  the  use  of  seat  belts  in 
all  cars  and  trucks  on  the  American  road 
today  would  reduce  the  40,000  fataUtles 
annually  to  leas  than  19,000,  and  would 
reduce  the  1  million  serloiis  Injuries  to  no 
more  than  500,000. 

In  a  more  recent  statement.  Univer- 
sity of  Bfichlgan  physcians,  as  a  result 
of  a  year  long  stucb',  proved — actually 
proved— that  33  percent  of  accident  vic- 
tims studied  would  have  been  saved 
with  a  seat  belt,  and  another  21  percent 
might  have  been  saved.  This  particular 
study  also  showed  that  the  greatest  value 
of  seat  belte  was  demonstrated  in  city 


driving  under  40  miles  per  hour,  and 
relatively  close  to  home.  Automobile 
makers,  fieet  truck  operators,  police,  and 
many  State  legislatures  are  convinced 
that  seat  belte  save  lives. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  seat  belte 
will  someday  beetmie  standard  equip- 
ment on  all  automobiles.  I  believe  in 
their  use  so  strongly  that  I  did  introduce 
a  bill  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
requiring  that  all  motor  vehicles  sold  or 
shipped  in  c<»nmerce  must  be  equipped 
with  safely  belte,  and  that  they  must 
meet  certain  standards  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  bill  is 
known  as  HJl.  3988. 

Many  State  legislatures  now  require 
that  vehicles  manufactured  or  sold  m 
their  State  must  be  equipped  with  seat 
belte. 

My  own  State  of  Michigan  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Automobile  State." 
My  city  of  Detroit  is  known  worldwide 
as  the  "Motor  City."  Just  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  automobile  produc- 
tion m  the  entire  United  States  is  pro. 
duced  within  Uie  State  of  Michigan.  In 
1962,  there  were  2.113.000  automobiles 
manufactured  in  Michigan,  and  this  was 
31.68  percent  of  the  total  automobile 
production  of  the  1962  models.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  totally  completed  unite, 
parte  of  motor  vehicles  have  been  manu- 
factured for  shipment  to  other  parte  of 
the  country  for  final  assembly. 

I  recite  these  figures  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  our  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigsm  during  this  past  session,  to  its 
everlasting  credit,  did  approve  and  adopt 
a  bill  which  requires  that  all  new  cars 
manufactured  or  sold  in  Michigan  after 
January  1,  1965,  must  be  equipped  with 
seat  belte.  Thus  you  can  see  that  it  is 
a  short  matter  of  time  before  all  auto- 
mobiles will  be  equipped  with  seat  belts 
as  a  matter  of  standard  equipment. 

The  quicker  this  happens  the  more 
Uves  will  be  saved.  Tills  present  bill 
moves  forward  in  this  direction  and  I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  support  the  meas- 
ure under  discussion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  he  can  advise  the  House 
how  much  this  program  will  cost  and 
how  it  will  be  budgeted  as  far  as  the 
Congress  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  If  I  re- 
member the  testimony  in  the  committee, 
it  is  estimated  that  little  or  no  cost  will 
be  involved  in  this.  Tliere  will  be  per- 
sonnel in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  do 
this,  and  in  the  Ofllce  of  Highway  Safer 
ty  in  the  Commerce  Department.  As  I 
recall  the  testimony,  there  will  be  no 
additional  cost. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  will  be  no  addi- 
tional cost  and  no  additional  employees 
will  be  necessary  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  no  additional  funds 
will  be  required? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  BOW.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
134,  concerning  automobile  seat  belte. 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  protect  the  public  by  providing  mini- 
mum standards  for  automobile  seat  belte 
sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prescribe 
and  pid)llsh  minimum  safety  require- 
mente  for  seat  belte  used  in  motor 
vehicles. 

I  believe  we  are  all  aware  of  the  con- 
siderable research  which  has  been  con- 
ducted over  the  past  few  years  dealing 
with  the  efficacy  of  automobile  seat  belte. 
The  resulte  of  this  research  clearly  evi- 
dence the  contribution  to  motoring 
safety  of  seat  belte  for  two  basic  reasons: 
First,  you  are  safer  inside  a  car  than  if 
thrown  out  of  it;  and  second,  you  are 
less  likely  to  be  dashed  agsdnst  the 
interior  of  yovu-  own  car. 

A  majority  of  the  several  States  de- 
serve great  credit  for  their  actions  re- 
garding seat  belte.  According  to  in- 
formation I  have  received  from  the 
National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Laws  and  Ordinances,  there  are  now  28 
States  which  have  adopted  one  or  more 
requiremente  affecting  seat  belte. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  record 
of  New  York  State.  As  of  Jime  30. 1962, 
it  was  required  that  all  new  cars  sold  in 
the  State  be  equipped  with  suitable 
anchorages  for  seat  belte.  Under  a  more 
recently  enacted  statute.  New  York  State 
will  require  that  all  new  cars  sold  in  the 
State  after  June  30,  1964,  also  have  seat 
belte  installed  in  them.  New  York  State 
also  was  among  the  very  first  States  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  automobile  seat  belte 
by  requiring  the  maintenance  of  mini- 
mum safety  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  that  it  is 
not  the  State  of  New  York  for  which  I 
urge  the  benefite  of  this  legislation.  The 
requiremente  there  are  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

However,  for  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  no  such  State  legislation 
existe,  I  believe  Congress  has  both  an 
opportunity  and  an  obligation  to  protect 
the  general  welfare  through  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

A  national  standard  for  the  minimum 
safety  requiremente  of  automobile  seat 
belte  is  much  to  be  desired.  A  seat  belt 
whose  webbing  breaks,  catoh  falls,  or 
pulls,  or  pulls  loose  from  ite  anchorage 
is  Just  as  dangerous  as  no  seat  belt  at 
all.  In  fact.  It  is  potentially  more  dan- 
gerous for  the  false  security  it  gives  ite 
unsuspecting  wearer. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  this  body  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  Honorable  Kenneth  Roberts' 
biU  HJl.  134,  to  establish  seat  belt  stand- 
ards. During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  legislation  he  indicated  that  if  seat 
belte  saved  one  life  it  was  well  worth  the 
effort  and  time  of  the  Congress. 

Yesterday  he  received  a  letter  from  an 
individual  from  Chicago.  HI.,  telling  him 
of  the  lif  esaving  aspecte  of  the  seat  belte 
as  demonstrated  in  an  automobile  acd- 
deht  in  which  the  individual  was  person- 
ally hivolved.    I  would  like.  Bdr.  Chair- 


man, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  letter  he  received  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  tribute  to  his  initiative  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  foresight 
of  the  users  of  the  seat  belte.  His  pre- 
diction has  been  realized. 

Chicago,  III., 
July  11.  1963. 
Hon.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  article  about  your 
bill  regarding '  auto  seat  belts  appeared  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune  today. 

It  caught  my  Interest  especially  becavise 
seat  belts  gave  Chicago  a  no- traffic-death  rec- 
ord over  the  recent  4-day  holiday.  They 
also  saved  our  lives. 

Our  family  of  two  adults  and  three  chil- 
dren were  riding  In  oui  automobile  when  it 
was  struck  by  a  speeding  car.  Our  two  small 
sons  were  belted  In  their  seats  In  the  back; 
both  suffered  head  Injuries.  My  husband  was 
belted  In  the  driver's  seat;  he  was  thrown 
against  the  steering  wheel.  I  was  belted  In 
the  right  front  seat;  I  was  thrown  forward 
with  enough  impact  to  cause  a  dent  In  the 
steel  door  frame  where  my  head  struck.  My 
daughter,  seated  between  us  In  the  front  but 
not  wearing  a  seat  belt,  was  thrown  to  the 
floor.  She  is  too  small  to  have  hit  the  dash 
or  to  have  gone  through  the  windshield, 
which  certainly  would  have  been  the  case 
with  an  adult  who  had  been  sitting  In  that 
seat. 

The  two  cars  were  demolished.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  would  have  been  thrown  from  the 
car  and  probably  my  husband  would  have 
suffered  severe.  If  not  fatal  Injuries  from  the 
impact  of  the  steering  wheel;  the  boys  in  the 
rear  would  have  been  thrown  to  the  front; 
had  we  not  been  protected  by  seat  belts. 
Tangible  evidence  In  support  of  this  theory 
is  the  fact  that  the  only  one  of  the  five  to  be 
thrown  from  the  seat  was  not  wearing  a  belt, 
and  only  her  small  size  kept  her  In  the  car. 

We  were  sOl  Injured  but  we  are  all  alive. 
Seat  belts  alone  are  responsible.  Congratu- 
lations on  your  Important  safety  bill — and 
thank  you  for  bringing  this  Idea  to  public 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

Phobbx  Mxoow. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requeste 
for  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  no  further  re- 
queste for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  minimum 
standards  for  seat  belts  for  use  in  motor  ve- 
hicles. Such  standards  shall  b«  designed 
to  provide  the  public  with  safe  seat  belts  so 
that  passenger  injuries  in  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents can  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Standards 
first  established  under  this  section  shall  be 
prescribed  and  published  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the 
sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale,  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  the  importation  into  the 
United  States,  or  the  introduction,  delivery 
for  introduction,  transportation  or  caxising  to 
be  transported  in,  interstate  commerce,  or 
for  the  piirpose  of  sale,  or  delivery  after  sale. 
In  mtentate  commerce,  of  any  seat  belt  man- 
ufactured on  or  after  the  date  this  section 
takes  effect  shall  be  unlawful  unless  such  seat 
belt  meets  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 


Secretary  of  Commerce  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce"  in- 
cludes conunerce  between  one  State,  Terri- 
tory, possession,  the  District  of  Colxunbia,  or 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  an- 
other State,  Territory,  possession,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

(2)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
other  vehicle  or  machine  propeUed  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  power  and  used  on  the  high- 
ways principally  In  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers. 

(3)  The  term  "seat  belt"  means  any  strap, 
webbing,  or  similar  device  designed  to  secure 
a  passenger  in  a  motor  vehicle  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  results  of  any  accident  includ- 
ing all  necessary  buckles,  and  other  fasteners, 
and  all  hardware  designed  for  Installing  such 
seat  belt  in  a  motor  vehicle. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment  except  that  section  2 
shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  determine  but  such 
date  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hxindred  and 
eighty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  publication  of  standards  first 
established  under  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  If  such  standards  first  established  are 
thereafter  changed,  such  standards  as  so 
changed  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine  but 
such  date  shaU  not  be  less  than  one  hiindred 
and  eighty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  their  publication  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  134)  to  provide  that  seat  belte  sold 
or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for 
use  in  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  433,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

^  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FREEMAN   TO   STUDY   COMMUNIST 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IjAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  has  an- 
nounced that  he  and  some  Department 
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at  AfiieuBure  experts  wUl  leave  Wash- 
ington at  Axpayers'  expense  on  July  13. 
next  8ata  day,  for  a  month-long  Junket 
of  farmin  r  areas  in  the  Sorlet  Union, 
Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Certain  7  many  would  agree  that  Sec- 
retary Fn  eman  could  profit  from  a  study 
of  the  airicultural  practices  and  pro- 
cedures o:  certain  other  countries.  Not 
too  many,  however,  would  include  Com- 
munist ag  rlciiltural  policies  as  worthy  of 
study  or  ^  mutation  by  our  Secretary  of 
Agxlcultu  e.  The  outcome  of  the  recent 
wheat  re  erendum  should  have  taught 
Ifr.  Freen  lan  that  American  farmers  are 
not  inter  sted  in  the  general  policy  of 
state  eon  rol  that  Is  found  in  the  Com- 
munist CO  mtrles. 

Even  more  importantly.  BCr.  Speaker, 
I  was  litei  ally  airasM  to  learn  that  Sec- 
retary Fn  eman  had  chosen  this  particu- 
lar time  1  hen  Congress  is  in  session  for 
his  eduea  donal  trip  to  the  Communist 
countries.  Certainly  his  time  could  more 
im>fltaUy  be  spent  here  at  home  working 
on  the  i  svelopment  of  sorely  needed, 
effective  c  »iry  legislation. 

In  addiOon.  with  the  so-called  Ken- 
nedy roiuid  of  tariff  negotiations  cur- 
rently uxderway.  I  would  think  Mr. 
Fkeeman '  roold  do  better  to  address  hlm- 
sdf  to  Ih ;  many  facets  of  the  agriciil- 
toral  pro!  lem  that  will  continue  to  crop 
up  in  tlese  tariff  negotiations.  The 
poultey  fa  rmem  apparently  have  already 
been  sold  town  the  river. 

Last  ye  x  the  Eunvean  Common  Mar- 
ket ineret  sed  the  tariff  on  TJ3.  poultry 
fnmi  5  to  13  cents  a  pound.  This  seemed 
more  thai  i  unfair  in  light  of  the  policy 
of  our  Qc  remment  to  reduce  trade  and 
tariff  bairiers.  But  following  further 
activity  b;  our  trade  representatives,  the 
Common  ifaitet  upped  the  duty  by  1 V^ 
cents  a  p(  und.    On  May  31.  Democratic 


Senator 


tTJSSXLL  said  that  this  "new 


tariff  bar  ier  against  American  poultry 
amounts  o  a  total  embargo  that  will 
make  it  mpossible  for  American  pro- 
ducers to  export  to  Europe  profitably." 
Yet  as :  iie  asliCay  29,  Secretary  Free- 


man had 


laid  that— 


Poultry  Probably  represents  our  outstand- 
ing Boceea  story  In  developing  a  new  mar- 
ket abroad  •  •  •  We  are,  of  course,  hopeful 
tliat  tb»  I  tariff]  decision  wlU  be  favorable. 


It  was 
gone  on 

Ina 
go  our 


I  ot.  but  Secretary  Freeman  had 
say: 

I.  we  feel  that  as  poultry  goes,  so 
trade  prospects. 


ove  -all 


If  that 
prospects 
Intematlckial 
With  Mr 
in  the 
policy.  M 
wonder 
to  study 
would 
ccunmon 
theUniteil 

The 


wheatgro^  ^ers 
cotton  iniustry, 
sugar  pripes, 
problons 

retary   ol 


predlcticm   is  accurate,   the 

for  the  American  farmer  in 

trade   are  bleak   indeed. 

Freeman's  unfortunate  record 

of  American  agricultural 

Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but 

he  deems  It  more  profitable 

Russian  aanlculture  which,  I 

has  little  if  ansrthing  in 

^  rith  the  agricultiiral  policies  of 

States. 

Industry  of  this  country,  the 
of  the  country,  the  entire 
the  shocking  rise  in 
and  many  other  critical 
in  the  United  States  should 
the  full  attentioKi  of  ttie  Sec- 
Agriculture   of   the    United 


aea 


w  ly 


ho  )e, 


States.  One  would  hope  that  Secretary 
Freeman  would  seriously  reevaluate  his 
ill-considered  decision  to  study  Commu- 
nist acTiculture  at  tills  critical  period  in 
ttie  history  of  American  agriculture. 


U.S.    INTERCULTDRAL    CENTER 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaito. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to 
legislation  which  I  have  previously  in- 
troduced, providing  for  the  reduction  of 
congressional  representation  for  any 
State  to  the  extent  that  such  imconsti- 
tutionally  deprives  citizens  of  the  right 
to  vote.  ILR.  7005,  and  in  conjunction 
with  HJl.  7152,  the  proposed  clvU  rights 
measure  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  offer 
this  constructive  proposal  for  improving 
relations  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
there  is  no  more  immediately  imc>ortant 
domestic  or  international  problem  than 
the  state  of  interracial  and  intercul- 
tural  relations.  Both  the  nature  and 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  dictate  that 
a  free  exchange  of  factual  information 
and  ideas  is  absolutely  critical  to  the 
resolution  of  it,  in  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions. Currently,  the  necessity  for  basic 
and  intelligent  understandings  is  acute; 
therefore,  the  present  crisis  cries  out  for 
deliberate  and  responsible  direction 
through  the  establishment  of  a  medium 
of  communication  at  the  national  and 
international  levels.  Through  such,  and 
only  in  this  way,  can  there  be  developed 
the  proper  context  and  the  proper  focus 
for  resolving  interracial  and  interciil- 
tural  problems  as  they  have  arisen  and 
will  continue  to  arise  in  the  course  of 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  emergent  nations  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  problems  the  sane,  ob- 
jective, self-conscious,  and  responsible 
weight  and  infiuence  of  the  more  active 
and  intelligent  minds  of  all  cultures,  all 
nations,  an  races.  Scholars,  public  offi- 
cials, and  others  desperately  need  a  me- 
dium  of  communication  and  a  locus  for 
programed  study,  cootemplation,  delib- 
eration, and  publication  so  that  freemen 
of  all  cultures  might  speak  and  learn 
the  most  pertinent  facts  and  opinions 
relative  to  racial  relations. 

The  concern  which  prompts  me  to  in- 
troduce the  measure  which  I  refer  to 
stems  from  my  unequivocal  faith  in  the 
basic  proposition  of  democracy  that  man 
is  by  nature  a  reasonable  being,  capable 
of  solving  human  problems  without  re- 
sorting to  the  resources  and  techniques 
of  irrattonallty.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  reason  plays  no  larger  part  in 
racial  relations  than  is  now  evident  I 
am  concerned  that  the  role  of  reason 
may  even  diminish — that  policy  and  ac- 
tion among  the  private  and  public  par- 


ticipants will  issue  not  from  the  law  and 
the  mind  but  from  the  emotions  of  ttie 
gun  or  sword  or  the  fist  or  club. 

With  a  view  to  the  future  against  the 
background  of  the  past  and  present,  I 
submit  this  proposal  to  establish,  as  an 
arm  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  a  UJ3.  Intercultural  Center,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  locus  for  free  communication 
among  Americans  and  Africans,  and 
other  people  as  well,  on  problems  of  race 
relations.  I  submit  that  this  Is  practica- 
ble and  that  it  is  the  most  feasible  means 
of  assuring  the  speedier  reconciliation 
of  interracial  and  intercultural  differ- 
ences. There  Is  no  admission  of  failure 
regarding  our  efforts  to  date;  there  is  a 
concern  that  failure  is  not  "Just  around 
the  comer. •• 


FCC  PROPOSAU3  TO  AMEND  COM- 
MUNICATIONS ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  include  a 
letter  and  certain  information  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced today  two  bills  which  propose 
to  amend  section  310(b)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  The  purpose  of 
both  bins  is  to  give  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  greater  discre- 
tion in  considering  how  the  public  inter- 
est will  best  be  served  in  connection  with 
transfers  of  broadcast  station  licenses. 

The  first  bin  is  the  official  Commission 
proposal.  The  second  biU  was  suggested 
by  Commissioner  Bartley.  As  explained 
by  Commissioner  Bartley.  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  his  bin  to  place  upon  broadcasters 
who  desire  to  transfer  their  Ucenses  Uie 
burden  of  proving  that  such  transfers 
win  bring  about  an  Improved  broadcast 
structure. 

The  letter  from  the  FCC  to  Speaker 
McCoKicACK  requesting  introduction  of 
these  bills  and  the  explanatory  state- 
ments submitted  together  with  the  let- 
ter are  as  foUows: 


,  CoMmnncATTONs  ComcnsioN. 
Waahtngton,  DC.  June  27. 1963. 
Hon.  JOBM  W.  licOoaMACK, 
Speaker  of   the  House  of  Rej>re*entative$, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  SPBAXza:  The  Commission  has 
adopted  as  part  of  Its  legislative  program  for 
the  88th  CiongreaB  a  proposal  to  amend  sec- 
tion 310(b)  of  the  Ckmununlcatlons  Act  of 
1934  to  give  the  Commission  greater  discre- 
tion to  adopt  flexible  prooedorea  for  consider- 
ing how  the  public  Interest  will  best  be  served 
in  considering  applications  for  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  a  construction  i>ermlt  or  license 
for  a  broadcast  station. 

The  Commission's  explanation  and  draft 
bUl  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  objective 
were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  Its  consideration.  We  are  now  advised 
by  that  Bureau  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  ftrogram  there  wotild 
be  no  objection  to  the  presentation  ot  ^Jm 
draft  bill  to  the  Congress  for  Its  considera- 
tion. Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six 
copies  of  our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and 
sis  copies  of  an  explanatory  statement  with 
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reference  thereto.  Commissioner  Bartley 
has  prepared  a  separate  statement,  six  copies 
of  which  are  also  encloeed. 

The  consideration  by  the  House  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  Commission  would  be  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  information  that  may 
be  desired  by  the  House  or  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  this  proposal  is  referred. 
Tours  sincerely, 

S.  WnXIAM  HSMBT. 

Chairman. 

Explanation  or  Pboposed  Amxndicxnt  to 
Section  310  (b)  or  thk  CoiufxnncATiONs 
Act  or  1934,  as  Amended 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  amending  section 
SlO(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  by  deleting  the  portion  of  the  last 
sentence  of  section  310(b)  following  the 
semicolon.  The  language  which  would  be  de- 
leted reads  as  follows : 

"But  in  acting  thereon  [i.e..  on  an  ap- 
plication for  assignment  or  transfer  of  a 
construction  permit  or  license]  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  consider  whether  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  might 
be  served  by  the  transfer,  assignment,  or  dis- 
posal of  the  permit  to  a  person  other  than  the 
proposed  transferee  or  assignee." 

For  some  time  now,  the  Congress  and  the 
Commission  have  both  been  concerned  with 
problems  Involving  the  transfer  or  assign- 
ment of  station  licenses  or  construction  per- 
mits. A  number  of  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  strengthen  the  Commission's  pro- 
cedure governing  transfers  and  assignments. 

The  former  House  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lative Oversight,  for  example,  held  extensive 
bearings  during  1968  on  various  facets  of 
transfer  problems,  such  as  trafficking  in 
licenses  and  the  adverse  effects  on  the  public 
Interest  of  the  statutory  provision  quoted 
above.  Following  its  hearings,  the  Legisla- 
tive Oversight  Subcommittee  twice  formally 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  language 
quoted  above.*  Legislation  to  implement  this 
recommendation  first  appeared  as  a  part  of 
H.R.  11340,  86th  Congress,  introduced  by 
Chairman  Habbis  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  This  bill 
proposed  fairly  extensive  revisions  in  section 
310(b)  of  the  Communications  Act.  HJt. 
11340  died  with  the  86th  Congress,  but  a  bill 
containing  an  identical  proposal  to  amend 
section  310(b).  H.R.  1165,  was  introduced 
in  the  87th  Congress.  This  biU  died  with 
expiration    of   the    87th    Congress. 

Insofar  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  so  with- 
in the  framework  of  existing  law,  the  Com- 
mission has  also  taken  measures  to  correct 
abuses  in  the  transfer  area.  We  have  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  congressional  pro- 
posal to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Legislative  Oversight  Subcommittee  re- 
garding necessary  amendments  to  section 
310(b) .  And,  independently  of  congressional 
action,  we  have  taken  steps  to  correct  pos- 
sible abuses  in  this  area.  For  Instance,  fol- 
lowing a  study  of  trafficking  problems,  the 
Commission  adopted  a  new  broadcast  rule 
(effective  March  23,  1962)  pertaining  to  ap- 
plications for  the  voluntary  transfer  of 
licenses  or  construction  permits  which  have 
been  held  for  less  than  3  years.  Under  the 
new  rule,  with  certain  e^eptions  which 
recognize  that  legitimate  changes  in  cir- 
cumstances may  create  hardships  necessi- 
tating the  sale  of  a  station,  a  hearing  is 
required  on  applications  for  volimtary  as- 
slgiunents  or  transfers  of  AM,  FM,  or  TV  sta- 
tions which  are  propoaed  to  be  sold  within 
3  years  of  acquisition  thereof.  We  tlxink 
this  new  rule  will  prove  highly  beneficial 
In  discouraging  trafficking  in  licenses. 


>  H  Rept.  1258.  86th  Cong.,  2d  sees.  (1960), 
pp.  39-40;  and  H.  Rept.  2711,  8Sth  Cong.,  2d 
sees.  (1969),  p.  11. 


As  another  part  of  our  program  to 
strengthen  our  authority  to  deal  with  trans- 
fer problems,  the  Commission  is  here  jh-o- 
posing  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  section 
810(b)  referred  to  above. 

Hie  language  to  be  repealed  was  added  as 
a  part  of  the  1952  /unendments  to  the  Com- 
munications Act.  As  shown  by  the  legisla- 
tive history,  the  main  purpose  of  this  lan- 
guage was  to  annul  the  Commission's  former 
"AVCO"  procedure,  which,  it  wUl  be  recaUed. 
provided  for  publicizing  transfer  applica- 
tions and  Inviting  new  applications  for  con- 
sideration on  a  comparative  basis.  (S. 
Rept.  No.  44,  accompanying  S.  658,  82d  Cong., 
1st  sees.  p.  8.)  as  further  indicated  by  the 
legislative  history,  the  Commission  had 
already  abandoned  its  "AVCO"  procediire 
several  months  before  enactment  of  this 
amendment  to  section  310(b).  (S.  Rept. 
No.  44,  supra,  p.  9.) 

Practical  experelnce  gained  from  opera- 
tion under  this  provision  has  demonstrated 
rather  conclusively  that  the  effect  of  the 
1952  amendment  has  been  considerably 
broader  than  merely  to  bar  the  adoption  of 
"AVCO"  procedures.  For,  under  the  clear 
and  unequivocal  language  of  this  provision, 
the  CconmiBslon  is  barred  from  giving  any 
consideration  to  other  possible  applicants 
who  may  be  interested  in  applying  for  the 
faculty  covered  by  a  license  or  construction 
permit  which  is  to  be  transferred. 

In  all  other  Instances  involving  licensing 
functions,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  the  authc»ity  to  choose  the 
best  qualified  applicant.  This  is  assured 
chiefiy  through  comparative  hearings,  which 
serve  the  public  interest  by  permitting  the 
selection  of  the  best  qualified  applicant.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  under  section  310(b) , 
the  public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity is  still  the  standard  by  which  a  pro- 
posed transfer  must  be  Judged  before  it  can 
l>e  approved.  But,  in  determining  where  the 
public  Interest  lies,  the  Commission  Is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  present  language  of 
section  310(b)  from  considering  whether 
someone  other  than  the  proposed  transferee 
may  be  better  able  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
est in  the  community  involved.  In  scane 
cases,  this  means  that  a  person  with  minimal 
qualifications  who  has  actually  lost  a  com- 
parative hearing,  or  could  not  prevail  against 
better  qualified  applicants,  is  the  only  per- 
son whose  qualifications  the  Commission  can 
consider. 

Thus,  for  all  prsMstlcal  purposes,  the  effect 
of  this  provision  has  been  to  permit  a 
licensee  to  choose  his  successcM*.  And  since 
the  transferor  is  more  often  than  not  in- 
fluenced primarily  by  the  amount  the  pur- 
chaser will  pay  rather  than  the  purchaser's 
quallflcatlons  to  be  a  broadcast  licensee  or 
the  type  of  service  he  plans  to  offer,  the  pub- 
lic interest  may  be  subcvdinated  to  the 
private  interests  of  the  transferor  and 
transferee. 

This  narrowing  of  .  the  public  interest 
standard  to  be  applied  in  transfer  cases  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  other  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act.  Thus,  section  307(d) 
limits  the  term  of  a  licensee  for  a  broadcast 
station  to  3  srears,  the  renewal  of  a  license 
being  conditioned  on  the  Commission's  find- 
ing that  the  public  interest  would  be  served ; 
and  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  Commis^ 
sion's  public  interest  determination  similar 
to  that  in  section  310(b).  Section  309(a) 
authorizes  the  Isssuance  of  licenses  of  con- 
struction permits  only  on  a  finding  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  served  thereby,  and 
agfdn  with  no  such  restriction  as  in  section 
810(a). 

The  repeal  ot  the  present  limitations  on 
our  authority  in  transfer  and  assignment 
proceedings  will  serve  the  pubUc  interest  in 
several  ways. 

Most  importantly,  it  wUl  restore  to  the 
Commission  the  discretion  it  had  in  transfer 
proceedings   prior   to   the    1052   enactment 


of  the  present  language  of  section  310(b). 
WhUe  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Commission  would  not  regard  the  repeal  ot 
this  provision  as  a  mandate  to  r^nstltute 
the  former  AVCO  procedures  (which,  as 
stated,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Commis- 
sion before  the  enactment  of  the  1962  re- 
vision), nevertheless,  there  are  situations 
in  which  the  public  interest  might  better 
be  served  by  the  transfer  of  a  station  to 
someone  other  than  the  transferee  proposed 
by  the  transferor.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
situation  where  it  is  prop>oeed  to  transfer  a 
station  in  a  community  which  enjoys  multi- 
ple commercial  service  but  which  has  no 
educational  service  and  in  which  an  educa- 
tional group  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the 
station  for  educational  broadcasting  for 
roughly  the  same  price  crffered  by  the  pro- 
posed transferee.  At  a  very  minimum,  the 
Commission  should  have  the  authority  to 
consider  the  application  of  the  educational 
group  to  determine  whether  the  public  in<- 
terest  would  better  be  served  by  a  grant  to 
the  educational  group  rather  than  to  the 
person  selected  by  the  transferor.  Presently, 
however,  even  the  bare  minimal  authority  to 
consider  competing  applications  is  precluded 
by  section  310(b). 

There  may  also  be  other  unique  sit\ia- 
tlons  in  which  the  public  interest  aspects  of 
a  proposed  transfer  would  Justify  the  consid- 
eration ol  a  transferee  other  than  the  one 
proposed  by  the  transferor.  Because  of  the 
multitude  of  possible  factual  situations,  we 
cannot,  at  this  time  say  Just  what  those 
unique  situations  might  be.  We  stress,  how- 
ever, our  belief  that  such  situations  would  be 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  In  short, 
the  Conunission  should  have  authority  to 
deal  with  particular  factual  situations  as  the 
public  interest — ^without  restriction  there- 
on— may  require.  Repeal  of  this  provision 
would  accomplish  that  end. 

Further,  this  amendment  would  also  con- 
form the  public  interest  standard  of  section 
310(b)  to  the  statutory  scheme  inherent  in 
other  sections  of  the  Communications  Act, 
thus  eliminating  the  present  anomaly  of  re- 
quiring the  Commission  to  apply  a  different 
and  more  restrictive  standard  in  transfer 
cases  than  it  does  in  other  licensing  proceed- 
ings. And  finally,  repeal  of  this  provision 
will  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
former  House  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight,  which,  as  previously  noted,  has 
twice  recommended  the  repeal  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

In  light  <^  these  considerations  and  the 
general  agreement  on  the  need  for  repeal  of 
this  provision,  we  urge  that  separate  legisla- 
tion be  introduced  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. A  draft  bill  setting  forth  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  section  310(b)  is  attached.* 


;t  T. 


Statuunt  or  CoiuossioNn  Roi 
Babtlxt 

I  believe  the  proposed  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 310(b)  is  desirable  as  far  as  it  goes. 
However,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  additional 
provisions  should  be  enacted  to  safeguard 


*  The  Commission  believes  that  it  is  tinnec- 
sary  to  delete  the  last  sentence  in  Its  entirety, 
and  that  the  portion  which  would  be  left 
simply  specifies  the  processing  procedures 
for  the  Commission  in  the  transfer  situation 
(e.g.,  as  to  obtaining  information  on  citizen- 
ship, character,  and  flnanclal.  technical  and 
legal  qualifications  of  the  transferee  or  as- 
signee (see  sections  308(a)  and  (b)).  The 
remaining  portion  would  not,  in  and  of  it- 
self, g^ve  any  person  the  right  to  file  a  com- 
peting application  and  obtain  a  comparative 
hearing  with  the  transf-jree  or  assignee.  As 
stated,  whether  or  not  such  a  competing  ap- 
plication could  be  filed  would  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission  under  the  pub- 
lic interest  standard. 
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and  transftes  of  broadcast  sta- 
otbsr  tban  tbose  ^xwlfled 
or  transferor.    But  the  C«n- 
t>aslc  consideration  In  eacb  sale 
the   person  who   Is  considered 
to  bring  about  an  Improved 
itrueture.  and.  tbiis.  wbetber  tbe 
Mneflted  by  the  transaction.     If 
not   effectuate  Improvement, 
be  held  to  be  In  the  public  In- 
and  necessity, 
tevor  tbe  adoption  of  an  amend- 
would.  (1)  require  a  flnrftng  in 
for  assignments  and  transfers 
stations  (except  pro  forma  and 
cases)  tbat  tbe  transaction  could 
to  bring  about  an  improvement 
structure   of  broadcasting; 
provide  that  the  Commission  may 
»nsent,  without  hearing,  if  the 
transferee  meets  the  burden  of 
such  expectation  by  an  afllrma- 
of  overall  superiority  to  the 
transferor  in  a  consideration  of 
public  interest  areas:   (a)   11- 
'.  (b)  integration  of  own- 
nuuMganaent.  (c)  local  residence, 
of  control  of  mass  media, 
competition  among  broadcast 
participation   in   community 
direct  supwvlslon  of  the  station, 
service  responsibility,   (i)    and. 
awareness  of  and  attention  to 
the  area  to  be  served.    Thus,  if 
Is  msntorlous  and  the  applicant 
In  aU  other   respects,   consent 
'  without  a  hearing.    Other- 
a|  pUeation  would  be  designated  for 
letermlne.  on  the  basis  ot  Inues 
whether  consent  to  the  as- 
transfer  would  serve  the  public 
eofivenlence  and  necessity. 

.1  urge  the  following  revision 
SlO(b)   of  the  Communications 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ALIEN  PBOPEBTY,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE,  FOR  TEffi  YEAR  END- 
ED  JUNE  30.  1962— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompansrlng 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  message  and  accompanying  pa- 
pers were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Allen  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ed June  30.  1962. 

John  F.  Kknnkot. 
Thx  White  House.  . 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  HJl.  134. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  80  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


gtknted 


itaii  Jng. 


PROPOSED  INCOME  TAX  DEDUC- 
TION IN  AID  OP  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 


CONFER^S  ON  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1  «4 
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Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 

consent  to  take  frmn  the 

thebiU  (HJl.  5279)  mak- 

for  the  Department 

and  related  agencies  for 

ending  June  30. 1964.  and 

qorposes,  with  Senate  amend- 

dlsagree  to  the  Senate 

and  agree  to  the  conference 

Senate. 

read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Is  there  objection  to 

of  the  goitleman  from  Indi- 

a  pause.]    The  Chair  hears 

appoints  the  following  con- 

KnwAiT.  Dkkton.  Cah- 

and  Rnrai.. 

Bir.   Speaker.  I  ask 

consent  that  the  managers 

of  the  House  haye  until  mid- 

to  file  the  conference  re- 
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TheSPEiKER.    WithoutobJectlon.lt 
Is  so  ordereL 
There  wa  \  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Si  Gskmain]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoko  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
thinking  Americans  would  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  future  greatness  of  this  Na- 
tion will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
present  quality  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. It  is  essential  that  our  universities 
and  colleges — along  with  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools — move  forward  in 
continuing  to  provide  American  youth 
with  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  their 
spiritual  and  educational  development. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  high  quality  in  education 
goes  the  obligation  to  educate  every  citi- 
zen to  hla  fullest  capacity,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  financial  inadequacy.  In 
no  instance  is  this  obligation  more  press- 
ing than  in  the  area  of  higher  education, 
since  the  vitality  of  om-  national  life 
requires  that  those  occupying  positions 
of  leadership  in  the  future  possess  lofty 
ideals  and  sound  learning. 

The  costs  of  coUegiate  education  have 
skyrocketed  in  recent  years.  It  Is  be- 
coming hicreasingly  difficult  for  the  av- 
erage citizen  to  meet  these  costs  for 
either  himself  or  his  dependents  and  still 
keep  up  with  other  necessary  expenses. 
For  this  reason.  I  am  again  introducing  a 


bill  to  allow  Federal  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  payments  to  assist  in  providing 
higher  education. 

This  legislation  provides  deductions  for 
an  individual's  education  payments  for 
liimself .  his  spouse,  or  his  dependents. 
These  expenses  include: 

First.  Tuition  and  fees! 

Second.  Necessary  books  and  supplies. 

Third.  Cost  of  meals,  lodging,  and 
travel,  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  year,  tf 
the  student  is  living  away  from  home. 

The  amount  of  the  deductions  would 
be  reduced  in  proportion  if  the  student 
receives  scholarships,  other  grants,  or 
veterans'  educational  benefits. 

The  allowing  of  Federal  tax  deductions 
for  payments  to  provide  collegiate  educa- 
tion is  not  a  giant  governmental  charity 
project  but  a  sound  investment  in  the 
future.  The  very  sxurlval  of  our  demo- 
cratic freedoms  requires  that  the  educa- 
tional training  which  our  young  citizens 
receive  be  of  the  highest  caliber. 

We  can  no  longer  consider  a  college 
education  as  a  luxxiry  of  the  privileged 
class.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  James  Bryant 
Conant.  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
University: 

The  primary  concern  of  American  educa- 
tion today  is  not  the  development  of  the 
apprecUUon  of  the  "good  life"  in  young 
gentlemen  born  to  the  purple.  Our  purpoea 
is  to  ciUtlvate  In  the  largest  possible  number 
of  our  future  ciUxens  an  appreciation  of  both 
the  responslblllUee  and  the  benefits  which 
come  to  them  because  they  are  Americans 
and  are  free. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  bill. 

CITY    COMMISSIONS    OF    BARTOW 

AND  LAKE  WALES.  FLA..  REJECT 

FEDERAL     MONEY     FOR     LOCAL 

COMMUNITY  PROJECTS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  certain  news- 
paper articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no,  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
persons  in  the  news  media  have  said  that 
when  Federal  fimds  are  available  local 
governmental  agencies  are  inclined  to 
make  a  grab,  so  to  speak,  for  this  money 
regardless  of  the  strings  attached  to  the 
fimds  or  without  thought  to  who  in  the 
final  analysis  pays  the  bill. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  this 
situation  does  not  always  hold  true,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  action  taken  recently  by  two 
progressive  and  outstanding  communi- 
ties in  the  congressional  district  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  The  city  com- 
missioners of  Bartow.  Fla..  and  Lake 
Wales.  Fla.,  rejected  proposals  which 
could  have  brought  them  almost  $2 
million  in  Federal  aid  under  the  area  re- 
development program.  I  think  this  is 
clearly  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
citizens  and  public  officials  on  the  local 
level  are  responsible,  capable  people  who 
know  that  the  money  that  they  receive 
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from  the  Federal  Government  must  come 
in  the  initial  instance  from  their  own 
taxpayers.  They  feel  that  funds  ex- 
pended on  local  levels  to  meet  local  needs 
and  requirements  produce  greater  bene- 
fits and  at  a  lesser  cost  when  these 
funds  are  spent  and  supervised  by  local 
people.  When  many  of  these  Federal  aid 
programs  are  analyzed  and  one  consid- 
ers the  requirements  and  specifications 
which  have  been  established  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  must  be  complied  with,  one 
can  conclude  that  in  most  instances  the 
people  are  better  off  to  do  the  job  them- 
selves with  local  funds. 

So  that  you  may  know  the  reaction 
of  some  of  the  local  people  to  the  action 
of  these  city  commissions.  I  include  in 
the  CoNGRxssioNAL  RxcoRD  at  this  time 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Tampa 
Tribune.  The  article  follows: 

FaniAL  Aid  Bxrwcnov  liAT  Bb  Top  Political 
BCovc  or  Teas  at  Babtow 

(By  Tribune  Staff  Writers  David  Watson, 
AI  Parsons.  Earl  Wells,  Vance  Johnston. 
John  Rasor.  and  Jerry  Hllllard) 

The  Bartow  City  Commission  last  week 
turned  down  what  could  have  amounted  to 
about  $1.6  million  In  Federal  aid  for  various 
community  projects. 

It  may  turn  out  to  be  the  commission's 
best  political  move  of  the  year,  for  the  feel- 
ing here,  as  In  many  other  communities,  is 
that  the  aid  program  under  the  Area  De- 
velopment Agency  could  be  more  aptly  titled 
the  "Kennedy  Political  Development  Agen- 
cy," as  one  commissioner  put  it. 

The  Lake  Wales  Commission  also  rejected 
Federal  aid  for  a  $326,000  expansion  of  the 
city's  water  system. 

The  object  of  the  Federal  program  is  to 
encotirage  municipal  projects  in  areas  with 
low  employment. 

The  action  In  Bartow  was  met  with  joy- 
ful approval  by  many  persons. 

John  Bunnlng,  owner  of  the  local  radio 
station,  was  the  lone  advocate  of  the  pro- 
grun  when  it  was  discussed  at  a  commis- 
sion meeting.  His  plea  fell  on  commissioners 
who  had  no  intention  of  changing  their 
opinions. 

"We  can  stand  on  our  feet."  Commissioner 
Ted  Meyer  proclaimed. 

A  mention  was  made  of  the  city  acoept- 
ing  several  million  dollars  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment bxiildlngs  several  years  ago  when 
the  Bartow  Air  Base  was  deactivated.  The 
Tribune  reported  that  the  base  was  now 
a  lucrative  industrial  park. 

Meyer  took  exception  to  this  and  said  the 
city  has  been  subsidizing  the  park  since  it 
was  opened.  He  also  commented  that  the 
city  might  be  better  off  not  having  the  base 
on  Its  back,  since  any  profit  made  off  the 
operations  vrlll  have  to  be  plowed  back  Into 
the  base,  according  to  the  Government  con- 
tract. 

Bartow  actually  profits  very  little  from  the 
industrial  park.  Some  money  Is  made  off  the 
sale  of  utility  services,  but  most  of  the 
benefits — such  as  new  residents — go  to  Win- 
ter Haven.  6  miles  away.  Only  a  few  resi- 
dents brought  to  Polk  County  by  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  park  have  settled 
in  Bartow. 

The  city  might  be  better  off  not  saddled 
with  the  park,  and  one  official  has  suggested 
that  the  county  commission  be  made  a  gift 
of  it. 

But  the  commission  might  look  the  ex- 
pensive gift  horse  in  the  mouth  and  it  might 
say  "No." 


COTTON  DEVASTATES  ARA 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
CJX TT6 


New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cuvbjuib]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pdmt  In  the 
Rxc<Hu>  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  UJ3. 
Senator  Nouus  Cotton,  who  I  am  proud 
to  say  is  a  constituent  of  mine,  as  well  as 
a  predecessor  in  this  House  for  the  same 
district  I  represent,  periodically  reports 
to  his  constituents. 

Senator  Cotton's  reports  have  won  na- 
tional recognition  for  their  perceptive 
and  penetrating  analyses  of  current 
events.  Interspersed  with  Yankee  wit. 
these  reports  are  noted  for  their  keen 
portrayal  of  the  passing  political  parade. 

Senator  Cotton's  current  report  deals 
with  the  ARA.  Because  of  moimting  in- 
terest in  this  controversial  program.  I 
feel  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
this  distinguished  statesman's  devastat- 
ing commentary  which  follows: 

Noaan  Cotton  Bitobts  to  You  Fbom  the 
UJB.  Sknatx 

The  hottest,  at  least  the  nolsest,  political 
fight  of  the  session  came  last  week  when 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill  expanding  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Agency.  Never  have  I 
heard  so  much  about  so  little.  Certainly, 
this  program  has  been  little,  measured  by 
performance. 

With  this  year's  budget  bursting  at  the 
seams,  the  bill  called  for  $456  milUon  more 
for  ARA  which  already  has  $264  million  of 
ito  funds  left,  having  spent  only  $122  mil- 
lion— and  not  very  wisely.  ARA  was  to  pro- 
mote industries  and  create  Jobs  In  distressed 
areas.  Rosy  plcttires  were  painted  of  what 
it  would  do  for  the  Idle  miners  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  Jobless  in  other  hotbeds 
of  unemployment.  It  spent  $4  million  in 
West  Virginia  and  made  less  than  350  new 
Jobs.  Nationwide  it  has  developed  few  Job- 
making  industries,  but  millions  have  gone 
into  motels  and  recreation  facilities.  Du- 
luth  got  a  $6  million  auditorium  furnishing 
22  Jobe— $2T7,000  per  Job.  With  mrch  fan- 
fare my  own  city  of  Lebanon  was  declared 
eligible,  but  despite  all  our  proddlngs.  not 
a  mUl  whistle  has  yet  been  heard.  Thus  far. 
the  only  money  allocated  to  New  Hampahire 
went  to  MIT  for  a  study  on  how  Nashua 
pulled  itself  out  of  a  depression  with  a  do- 
it-yourself  program.  The  ARA  Jobmaklng 
record  has  been  in  the  Agency  itself — 522 
Jobs  and  still  going  up. 

I  voted  against  ARA  last  week.  I  voted 
against  it  2  years  ago.  I  voted  against  it  4 
years  ago  when  a  Republican  President  asked 
for  it.  I  can  do  more  for  New  Hampshire 
flghUng  to  save  its  14.000  textUe  Jobs,  its 
21,000  leather  and  shoe  workers,  and  the 
0,000  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  And  I  cant 
forget  the  words  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
after  the  RFC  blew  up  in  a  burst  of  mink 
coat,  deep-freeze  scandals:  "Direct  lending 
by  the  Government  opens  up  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities of  waste  and  favoritism.  •  *  *  It 
invites  political  and  private  pressure,  or  even 
corruption." 

TO  those  who  still  believe  ARA  is  a  remedy 
for  unemployment,  I  must  Insist  that  it's 
a  quack  remedy.  The  real  treatment  is  tax 
relief  to  enable  men  with  initiative  to  start 
industries  and  make  Jobs. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Agency  isn't 
needed.  Before  it  started,  60  Federal  pro- 
grams under  14  agencies  were  channeling 
emplojrment  into  depressed  areas — ^highways, 
community  faculties,  hospital  construction, 
waste  treatment  plants,  sewerage  projects, 
forest  conservation,  and  small  biislness  loans. 


To  these  has  been  added  accelerated  public 
works.  Nearly  $2  blUlon  are  now  being 
pumped  Into  dliti  >js«nl  areas,  and  14.000 
local  ptiblle  and  private  agencies  aeross  the 
countey  are  aastotlng.  We  need  ARA  Just 
like  we  need  a  hole  la  our  head. 

ABA  actually  hurts  alre«Mly  hard-pressed 
industry.  Look  at  what  it  does  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. Nearly  a  million  dollars  went  to  10 
textUe  firms  in  other  States.  Nearly  $8  mil- 
lion went  to  22  pulp,  paper,  and  wood  prod- 
ucts concerns  in  other  Ststee.  Sleren  and 
a  half  million  went  to  motels  and  tourist 
faculties  In  21  recreational  areas  competing 
with  oars.  Tturee  shoe  firms  In  other  sec- 
tions received  $800/W0.  So  already  nearly 
$22  million  have  been  used  to  compete  with 
four  of  New  Hampshire's  principal  Industries. 

I  wonder  how  the  New  Hampshire  resort 
owner  will  enjoy  the  adverUsement  of  ARA- 
flnanced  OklalUHna  lake  develoiment: 
"Clustered  around  the  lake,  like  Jewels  In 
a  regal  crown,  wUl  be  de  luxe  cabins  •  •  • 
convention  halls,  swimming  pools,  tennis 
ooxirts.  golf  courses,  and  boat  docks." 

Or  how  will  the  remaining  workers  in  pulp 
and  paper  at  Berlin,  Oroveton.  and  Lincoln 
feel  when  they  hear  about  the  new  ARA- 
financed  pulp  mills  in  five  other  Statee  whm 
we  are  already  running  below  capacity? 

How  can  you  Justify  a  Government  pro- 
gram that  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul — helps  one 
area  at  the  expense  of  another — helps  one 
bxislnessman  at  the  expense  of  his  competi- 
tor— gives  one  man  a  Job  and  takes  it  away 
from  another? 

ARA  is  poUtlcal.  That's  so  plain  you  cant 
miss  it.  The  cold  record  shows  that  in  the 
4^  months  prior  to  the  1962  elections,  88 
po-cent  of  ARA  funds  went  to  help  Demo- 
crat Governors.  Senators,  and  Congressmen. 
Do  you  think  that  percentage  will  decrease 
as  the  next  election  approaches?  I  dont. 
And  88  percent  of  $456  mllUon  is  some  war 
chest. 

Tax-paid  projects  steered  to  the  party 
faithful  have  always  been  called  pork. 
Plain-spoken  old  John  Gamer,  of  T^exas, 
used  to  boast.  "Bvery  time  a  Yankee  gets  a 
pound  of  pork.  I  take  a  barrel  for  Texas." 
Texas  is  one  of  the  States  that  has  been 
getting  the  lion's  share  from  area  redevelop- 
ment. 

111  bet  old  John  Is  chuckling  as  he  sits 
on  bis  porch  down  in  Uvalde. 
Yours  sincerely. 

NoeaxB  Cortoor. 

VS.  Senator. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT NEGOTIATIONS:  DISAS- 
TROUS DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  genUeman  tranx 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findlet]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
18  years  of  the  cold  war,  the  world  still 
finds  itself  locked  in  a  nuclear  power 
struggle.  While  it  is  certain  that  the 
United  States  atomic  superiority  has 
kept  the  uneasy  peace,  the  promise  of 
nuclear  disarmament  and  a  halt  In 
at<»iic  testing  Is  held  out  as  a  guttering 
hope  for  permanent  world  peace.  Such 
a  peace  in  our  time,  hope  for  a  halt  in 
the  arms  race,  is  a  dangerous  llluakm. 
In  fact,  such  thinking  may  be  dlotftrous. 

Any  workable  and  safe  test  ban  agree- 
ment must  be  enforcible.  It  must  pro- 
vide   accurate    detection    of    ponible 
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eheatlxig.  T  ite  meant  on-dte  inspee- 
Uonft  hf  olM  Tven  to  verify  If  eheatixig 
is  going  on.  But  the  Soviets  will  allow 
only  time  u  imanned  detection  stations 
within  their  borders.  They  reject  any 
inspections  17  otMerver  teams  on  their 
soil. 

Through  lis  agents  in  Geneva,  the 
President  hi  s  made  a  steady  series  of 
concessions  vith  the  Communists  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  test  ban  agreement  In 
seeking  a  bait  in  the  arms  race,  the 
United  States  shows  a  desperate  and 
reckless  graip  at  straws.  In  over  400 
negotiating  sessions  during  the  past  5 
years,  the  1  nited  States  has  retreated 
from  a  dema  nd  for  48  inspection  stations 
In  the  Sovirt  Union  to  a  mere  7.  We 
have  now  oi  rered  to  the  Soviets  a  non- 
enf ordlde  ti  eaty  in  which  we  could  be 
double  cross*  d. 

The  admi  ilstratlon  believes  that  sci- 
entific advaices  reduce  the  number  of 
Infection  ;  stations  needed.  Evidence 
dilutes  thii  belief,  however,  according 
to  such  lead  ng  scientists  as  the  "Father 
of  the  H-bOB  lb."  Dr.  Edward  Teller.  Evi- 
dence showi  that  we  could  not  distin- 
guish low-]Ower  underground  atomic 
explosions  f  tmi  the  hundreds  of  earth- 
quakes that  occtir  annually  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Um  er  our  proposal,  the  Soviets 
could  be  se  iretly  testing  and  attaining 
nuclear  supsriority  while  we  were  idle. 
We  might  f  nd  ourselves  suddenly  faced 
with  the  CMnmunlst  ultimatum,  "sur- 
render or  p<  rlsh." 

If  our  pn  sent  treaty  offer  is  so  favor- 
able to  the  Soviets,  test  ban  enthusiasts 
ask,  why  his  not  Khrushchev  jiunped 
for  it?  Hav  ng  won  concession  after  con- 
cession, Klrushchev  undoubtedly  be- 
llcTCO  Mid  apparently  with  good  rea- 
son—that i«  will  retreat  still  fiirther. 
It  is  to  his  klvantage  to  wait. 

While  ma  dng  concessions  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, the  Uni  ed  States,  at  the  same  time, 
refuses  to  aye  nuclear  Information  and 
aid  to  our  1  illles.  Our  NATO  allies  are 
becoming  ii  creasingly  distrustful  of  our 
intentions.  No  longer  are  they  sure  we 
would  risk  «ew  Ywk  for  Paris.  Wash- 
ington for  London.  Our  mania  for  U.S. 
monopoly  o '  free  world  nuclear  weapons 
Is  so  great  1  hat.  besides  not  allowing  our 
allies  to  po  sess  our  atomic  weapons  we 
refuse  evei  to  share  military  nuclear 
materials  a  id  know-how  with  any  of  our 
allies  but  B  Italn. 

The  Unit  id  States  is  playing  into  the 
Soviet's  hands.  We  are  Ignoring  our 
trusted  alli<  s  and  creating  disunity.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  making  danger- 
ous concesi  lions  to  the  Soviets  on  the 
basis  of  f  al  h  alone. 

Let  us  n<  It  forget  the  record:  During 
the  last  28  years  the  United  States  has 
had  3.400  n  eetlngs  with  Communists,  in- 
cluding Te  teran,  Yalta.  Potsdam.  Pan- 
munjom.  aid  Geneva.  These  talks  led 
to  52  majoil  agreements,  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  broken  50  of  them.  Bargaining 
by  faith  alDne  has.  in  the  past,  led  to 
Communist  victories.  A  Communist  nu- 
clear trium  >h  would  be  the  aid. 

Rather  t  lan  trusting  our  enemies,  let 
us  trust  ou  ■  allies. 


VIEWS  ON  THE  TEST  BAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Beu.1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  easily  the 
most  vital  issue  in  this  crucial  era  in- 
volves nuclear  test  ban  negotiations. 

America's  nuclear  shield  protects  free- 
dom far  beyond  our  own  shores.  Its 
poised  retaliatory  coimterforce  deters 
hostile  intrusions  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Where  once  America  retained  an  over- 
whelming nuclear  monopoly,  today  that 
advantage  is  less  certain,  and  the  threat 
of  continued  arms  escalation  offers  little 
solace.  Nuclear  capability  is  soon  to  be 
achieved  by  a  score  of  other  nations. 

The  past  record  of  Soviet  good  faith 
in  upholding  treaty  obligations,  rnch  as 
test  ban  moratoriums,  has  been  a  shal- 
low and  a  deceitful  one. 

Among  recent  comments  in  the  na- 
tional press.  I  have  selected  the  follow- 
ing which  I  believe  provide  thoughtful 
ol>server8  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  complexities,  dangers,  and  oppor- 
timlties  for  hiunanlty  in  the  current  nu- 
clear test  ban  talks: 

(From  tbe  Chrlatlan  Science  Monitor] 

AaifS  AHD  THB  COIfSCIKMO 

(By  WUllam  H.  Stringer) 

Washznoton. — Three  sage  representatives 
of  India's  p«at  concern  over  nuclear  testing 
and  the  arms  race  reached  Washington  and 
spoke  with  President  Kennedy  for  more  than 
an  hour  this  week. 

Their  visit  was  especially  poignant.  For 
one  of  them  was  the  venerable  C.  Rajagopa- 
lacharl,  formerly  Governor  General  of  India, 
ez-Oovemor  of  the  state  of  Bihar,  friend  of 
Oandhl,  friend  of  Nehru,  author  of  books  on 
nonviolent  resistance.  Now.  In  his  84th  year, 
he  Is  making  his  first  pilgrimage  outside  of 
India  to  further  what  he  regards  as  a 
righteoxia  cause. 

President  Kennedy  listened  attentively  to 
these  men.  He  said  that  somehow  the  Brms 
race  must  Indeed  be  baited.  He  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  and  these  men  from  the 
east  should  "keep  in  touch." 

What  does  Mr.  Rajagopalacharl  want.  A 
simple,  but  hazardous  boon:  the  halting  of 
nuclear  arms  tests.  Not  total  disarmament. 
Not  the  scrapping  of  means  of  delivery  of 
nuclear  weapons,  though  that  would  be  wel- 
come. The  halting  of  nuclear  testing  would 
In  the  eyes  of  these  wise  men  from  India,  get 
at  the  heart  of  the  arms  race  evil.  It  would 
stop  the  rain  of  radioactive  fallout,  discour- 
age a  proliferation  of  the  nuclear  club,  end 
the  compulsive  drive  for  weapons  of  stlU 
greater  power,  whether  rockets  or  satellites. 

How  desirable  this  aim — and  how  dlfflc\ilt 
of  attainment. 

What  does  pne  reply  when  "Rajajl"  says,  as 
he  did  to  a  group  of  us  at  liinchtlme:  "The 
arms  race  swaUows  up  resoiu'ces.  It  spreads 
poison  in  the  atmosphere,  I  claim  not  a  favor 
from  the  nuclear  powers,  but  a  right.  Hu- 
manity and  nature  shoxild  not  be  thxis  vio- 
lated. Fears  for  national  security  are  \mder- 
standable.  But  nuclear  testing  does  not 
help  national  sectirlty— It  only  speeds  the 
arms  race." 


What  does  n.S.  poUcy  say  to  these  men. 
members  of  the  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation, 
who  propose  a  worldwide  campaign  for  sig- 
natures demanding  a  ban  on  testing,  who 
have  talked  of  a  day  devoted  to  mass  meet- 
ings, prayer*,  and  fasts,  who  suggest  a  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  banning 
tests,  and  the  expulsion  of  a  nation  which 
violates  the  resolution? 

No  gUb  repUes  are  permissible.  Washing- 
ton would  certainly  answer  that  the  United 
States  does  want  to  see  a  halt  to  nuclear 
testing.  And  that  the  present  administra- 
tion has  braved  the  wrath  of  Members  of 
Congress  by  proposing  new  and  briefer  means 
of  detecting  underground  tests.  And  by  urg- 
ing upon  Moscow  a  simple  ban  on  atmos- 
pheric tests,  nationally  supervised. 

But.  It  must  also  be  said  to  these  distin- 
guished visitors,  so  much  of  the  very  safety 
and  futiire  of  the  West  and  Indeed  of  the 
free  world  depend  on  the  American  nuclear 
shield  that  Washington  dare  not  contem- 
plate heavy  reliance  on  xinlnspected  test  bans 
or  unpoUced  disarmament.  One  must  not 
Invite  aggression  from  the  Communist  men- 
tality. 

Washington  is  glad  to  know  that  a  similar 
Indian  delegation  Is  In  Moscow  seeing 
Premier  Khrushchev,  and  that  the  delegation 
visiting  Washington  will  Journey  to  London 
and  Paris  to  talk  to  the  leaders  of  the  other 
nuclear  powers.  To  Mr.  Rajagopalacharl  one 
would  wish  to  say  frankly: 

"Go  to  It.  Carry  on  with  your  effort  to 
mobilize  world  opinion.  The  marshaling  of 
the  world's  conscience  can  have  Impact,  even 
on  the  men  In  the  Kremlin.  Meanwhile, 
'keep  In  touch';  we  shaU  do  what  we  can. 
But  we  cannot  do  much  more  now  without 
a  change  of  viewpoint  In  Moscow." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
Aaacs  and  Apatbt 

What  U  it  about  a  nuclear  arms  race  that 
haunts  the  President?  Why  does  he  persist 
so  tenaciously  In  extending  the  arms  con- 
trol talks  with  the  Soviet  Union?  Why  does 
he  show  an  \inusual  spark  of  emotion  when 
he  asks  Americans  to  withhold  criticism  un- 
til they  see  the  shape  of  a  proposed  treaty? 

A  nuclear  arms  race  is.  In  Its  order  of 
magnitude,  unlike  anything  the  world  has 
endured  before. 

People  recognize  this  In  a  distant,  intel- 
lectual sort  of  way.  Some  of  them,  sensitive 
to  the  smell  of  danger  or  to  fear,  are  pro- 
foundly disturbed.  But  there  still  remains 
that  curious  remoteness  In  the  body  politic 
as  a  whole.  It  Is  like  the  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  had  been  going  on 
for  years  at  Berlin.  But  It  had  to  reach 
right  up  to  American  frontiers,  In  Cuba, 
before  the  American  people  suddenly  saw. 
the  awesome  test  of  strength  for  what  It 
was. 

They  have  not  yet  looked  with  their  whole 
heart  and  mind  at  the  Imminent  possibility 
of  10  countrlA  competing  with  nuclear 
weapons  In  mutual  terror  by  1970,  and  15 
or  20  by  1975.  unless  the  race  Is  stopped. 
The  President  has.  He  Is  haunted,  he  says, 
and  making  the  uttermost  effort  to  get  a 
safegiuurded  test  ban.  The  people  should 
put  themselves  In  his  place — which  la  that 
of  mMftng  decisions  for  them — and  think 
and  act  accordingly. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Thx  Uses  or  Ctnicisic 
You  might  think  that,  after  nearly  17 
years  of  work,  the  United  States  would  not 
have  to  apologize  to  anyone  for  Ite  disarma- 
ment position.  But  no,  we  are  Informed  by 
a  group  of  prcxnlnent  Americans,  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  come  to  terms 
at  Geneva  lacks  credibility;  there  are  grave 
doubto  about  our  seriousness. 
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That  Is  the  conduslqii  of  the  group,  which 
Includes  such  well-known  commentatars  as 
psychoanalyst  Erich  Fromm  and  Harvard 
professor.  David  Rlesman,  after  studying  the 
initial  stages  of  the  current  Geneva  oonfer- 
ence.  Since  their  views  are  designed  to 
change  prevalent  American  opinion,  they 
merit  some  attention. 

The  doubte  about  UJ3.  intentions  arise 
from  several  clrcimistances.  according  to  the 
authors  of  this  lengthy  statement.  For  ex- 
ample, our  Government  appears  to  devote 
much  more  time  and  money  and  effort  to 
the  military  establishment  than  it  does  to 
disarmament  planning.  Then.  too.  many 
Americans  seem  apathetic  about  disarma- 
ment or  downright  cynical  about  Soviet  In- 
tentions, whereas  the  Russians  have  not  al- 
ways been  all  wrong  and  we  have  not  always 
been  100  percent  right.  What  is  needed  now. 
the  authors  believe,  is  "a  national  will  and 
a  governmental  mandate  for  disarmament." 

Somehow  the  facta  keep  getting  in  the 
way  of  this  argument.  It  is  a  fact  that  ever 
since  World  War  n  the  United  States  has 
Btudloxisly  explored  every  possible  way  of  get- 
ting a  safe  agreement  with  the  Sovlete  for 
some  measiire  of  disarmament  and.  more 
recently,  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  Sovleto  have  never  been  willing  to 
agree  to  any  safe  or  serious  proposal.  Even 
BO,  we  contlnxie  talking  to  them  about  dis- 
armament. What  more  can  Washington  do 
when  it  is  smack  up  against  a  stone  wall? 

The  answer  of  these  observers  Is,  in  effect. 
"credlbUlty"  If  the  President  refused  to  re- 
sume nuclear  teste;  beyond  that,  the  United 
States  could  take  some  disarmament  "Ini- 
tiatives" on  ita  own.  In  the  hope  that  the 
KremUn  might  follow  suit. 

This  is  nonsense,  and  dangerous  nonsense 
at  that,  for  it  could  only  mean  that  the 
United  States  would  be  weakening  itself 
in  the  face  of  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous 
foe.  Such  a  policy  Is  a  good  way  to  entice 
the  Sovlete  to  start  the  very  war  these  peo- 
ple are  so  concerned  to  avert;  either  that  or 
we  could  go  down  the  drain  without  a  war. 

If  some  of  us  are  skeptical  about  the  So- 
vlete, the  Sovlete  have  given  us  every  reason. 
For  our  part,  we'd  rather  be  cynical  and  safe 
than  dead  or  enchained. 

[From  the  New  York  Hwald  Tribune,  Apr., 

28,  1963] 

Thx  Sovoets  Rxmsoz 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

Washimgton. — ^The  news  frot-i  Moscow 
tends  to  confirm  the  conviction  at  the  high- 
est level  of  the  administration  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  is  backpedaling  as  rapidly  as 
possible  from  a  test  b«ui  treaty. 

To  explore  every  possibility  of  breaking  the 
deadlock  over  inspection,  w*  are  prepared  to 
keep  the  lines  of  communication  to  the 
Kremlin  fxilly  open.  But  it  looks  like  an 
increasingly  unproductive  enterprise. 

It  Isn't  that  the  gap  between  the  Soviet 
and  Western  positions  is  extraordinarily 
great.  What  Is  so  disappointing  Is  that 
whenever  agreement  appears  to  be  within 
reach.  Moscow  takes  a  step  backward. 

Let  me  cite  the  recent  record  to  show  what 
I  mean: 

Over  a  period  of  several  years  we  have  re- 
duced our  requirement  for  on-site  inspec- 
tions to  protect  against  Illegal  testing  from 
30  to  7  per  year.  Finally  the  Sovlete  said 
they  would  accept  "two  or  three"  on-site 
inspections.  This  was  certainly  progress. 
"Hie  gap  was  narrowing.  But  this  past  week 
Mr.  KhrushdieT  in  his  10,000-word  Interriew 
with  an  Italian  newspaper  editor  declared 
that  because  the  West  was  so  adamant  on 
the  test  l9an  Issue  he  was  disposed  to  with- 
draw from  his  agreement  to  two  or  three 
inspections. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  also  arguing  that  we 
liave  misled  him.     Be  eontends  that  UjB. 


officials  told  his  representotlvea  that  we 
would  accept  "two  to  four  inspections"  a 
year.  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
Busk  have  said  that  no  such  statement  was 
ever  made  by  a  spolMsman  for  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  asked  Mr.  K.  to  cite  the 
basis  for  his  claim  to  the  contrary.  He  has 
refused  to  do  so. 

To  carry  the  negotiations  to  the  farthest 
point  of  agreement,  we  have  invited  the  So- 
Tlete  to  pass  over,  temporarily,  the  difference 
In  numbers  of  on-site  Inspections  and  come 
to  grips  with  other  unsettled  Inspection  is- 
sues— the  area  to  be  Inspected,  freedom  of 
travel,  ete.    The  Sovleto  refiise. 

Frequently  the  Sovleto  return  to  their  con- 
tention that  they  have  ample  methods  of 
their  own  to  detect  explosions  and  determine 
whether  they  are  natural  or  nuclear.  We 
have  said  that.  If  the  Russians  have  devel- 
oped means  to  make  on-site  inspection  un- 
necessary, show  us.  ,  The  Sovlete  have  re- 
fused. 

In  September  of  1961  the  Soviet  Union 
violated  ite  word  that  it  would  not  resume 
testing  as  long  as  the  West  refrained  from 
testing.  We  refrained.  The  Sovleto  con- 
ducted a  long  series  of  testo  after  secretly 
preparing  them  during  the  test  ban  talks. 
Now,  In  his  newspaper  Interview,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev argues  that  recent  UJ3.  testo  show  we 
dont  want  a  test  ban.  In  other  words,  Soviet 
violation  of  the  moratorium  was  peace 
loving.  XJS.  testing  In  resptonse  to  that  vio- 
lation was  antlpeace  loving. 

This  Is  where  the  negotiations  stand  today. 
This  Is  why  they  do  not  look  at  all  promising. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  misled  by  informa- 
tion from  his  own  Embassy  in  Washington  or 
by  any  other  nonspokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
can Government  that  we  would  accept  two  to 
four  inspections  as  adequate,  that  mlstinder- 
standing  can.  perhaps,  be  overcome.  There 
Is  every  reason  to  try. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  Sovlete  could 
quite  genuinely  believe  that,  from  their 
standpoint,  national  methods  of  test  detec- 
tion would  be  quite  enoiigh.  Scientific  In- 
strumenta  plus  an  open  Western  society 
would  be  sufficient.  But  we  are  dealing  with 
a  closed  society,  and  scientific  Instrumente 
are  not  siiflldent. 

This  difference  between  a  closed  and  an 
open  society  is  what  makes  test  ban  Inspec- 
tion so  difficult  to  negotiate.  We  do  not  want 
to  give  up  the  seemity  which  reste  on  ade- 
qtiato  inspection,  and  S9>parently  ttte  Sovlete 
do  not  want  to  give  up  even  that  degree  of 
•ecrecy  which  they  would  lose  to  permit  In- 
spection. As  long  as  the  Sovlete  deem  total 
secrecy  more  valuable  to  them  than  an  in- 
spectable  test  ban.  there  will  be  no  test  ban. 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 

DaBASMAMSMT  AMD  SBCUSITT 

President  Kennedy  is  holding  top-level 
conferences  with  his  military  and  diplomatic 
advisers  to  review  our  disarmament  policy. 
The  aim  is,  if  possible,  to  devise  a  new 
strategy,  starting  with  modifications  of  our 
stand  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  that  is  the  key 
to  further  agreemente  on  actual  disarmament 
and  even  solution  of  some  cold  war  Immlng 
Issues. 

The  President  is  now  weighing  two  major 
decisions.  One  is  whether  to  offer  further 
concessions  to  the  Sovlete  on  test  ban  con- 
trols to  break  the  deadlock.  The  other  is 
whether  to  end  our  Pacific  testo  before  they 
can  be  completed  because  of  three  rocket 
faU\u«s  in  high-altitude  experlmente. 

There  U  tremendous  preesmv  on  the  Presi- 
dent from  both  adenttste  and  dlplcsnate, 
especially  in  neutralist  quarters,  to  do  both. 
The  recent  scientific  advances  in  detecting 
undergroimd  explosions,  such  as  the  French 
test  in  the  Sahara  and  our  own  teste  In 
Nevada,  have  convinced  even  high  admlB- 
istration  officials  that  it  Is  now  possible  to 


simplify  the  international  eontnd  system, 
which  the  Sovleto  reject  as  "espionage,"  and 
to  reduce  the  number  of  annual  on-site  in- 
spections. And  the  psychological  disadvan- 
tage of  extending  the  test  period  beyond  the 
tentative  deadline  first  suggested  by  the 
President  is  cited  as  reason  for  ending  the 
teste  now. 

The  United  States  has  certainly  neither 
reason  nor  any  Intention  to  obstruct  or  delay 
a  test  ban  agreement.  Such  an  agreement 
would  be  a  first  step  toward  averting  a  nu- 
clear war  which  President  Kennedy  has  again 
characterized  as  "Insane."  For  that  reason 
the  United  States  has  made  continuous  con- 
cessions whenever  scientific  developmente 
made  them  possible,  and  it  may  well  be  able 
to  make  more. 

But  all  concessions  must  be  subject  to  one 
overriding  consideration.  That  is  the 
security  of  both  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world.  Shoxild  the  balance  of  miUtary  and 
especially  nuclear  power  evw  be  tipped 
against  \is.  the  Communist  world  might  well 
be  tempted  to  plunge  into  an  atomic  Arma- 
geddon. That  is  why,  with  all  reftdlness  to 
make  further  concessions,  the  United  States 
and  the  West  generally  must  continue  to  In- 
sist on  an  international  control  system  of 
both  a  test  ban  and  all  disarmament  steps 
to  prevent  Soviet  cheating.  That  is  why  all 
concessions  must  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  scientific  certitude  that  violations  can  and 
wlU  be  detected  and  this  country  will  not  be 
put  at  a  disadvantage. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Tbx  Nzbd  or  A  Tkst  Bam 

The  strongest  argument  for  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  even  with  some  risk  attached  was 
advanced  by  President  Kennedy  at  his  latest 
press  conference.  Without  such  a  treaty,  we 
may  have  to  face  a  world  in  the  next  decade 
In  which  there  are  not  four  nuclear  powers 
but  16  (»■  20  or  36. 

Each  additional  country  with  nuclear 
arms,  each  with  ite  own  oonoems.  Ito  own 
ambitions.  Increases  the  danger  of  a  global 
nuclear  holocaust.  Bach  additional  nation 
undertaking  nuclear  teste  above  groimd 
would  further  poison  the  atmosphere  with 
lethal  fallout  affecting  preseot  and  future 
generations.  Any  additional  praUfarmtkm  of 
nuclear  arms  would  alter  the  balance  of 
power  and  augment  the  posslliUltles  of 
atomic  blackmail. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  a 
test  ban  treaty  signed  only  by  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  would 
really  stop  proliferation.  But  It  would  have 
a  powerful  political  and  moral  effect  to  that 
end,  even  on  France,  especially  U  followed 
by  progress  toward  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. If  It  failed  in  that  purpose,  it 
would  lapse  in  any  oaae. 

This  Is  why  the  time,  effort,  and  energy 
devoted  to  reach  a  test  ban  agreement  are 
not  aalj  ''varthwhlle  but.  as  this  nawqiaper 
has  observed  many  times,  eweiitlal  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  Is  why  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  pi  s— Irig  for  It  in  spite 
of  dimming  hopes  and  risinc  domestic  criti- 
cism, much  of  it  polltieally  inspired. 

There  can  never  be  100  peroeat  eeenrlty 
against  cheating.  But  the  sdentlflc  advances 
In  test  detection  are  such  that  the  United 
States  can  crffer  In  safety  an  Immediate  on- 
controUed  ban  <»  all  teste  in  the  atomsphere, 
under  water  and  in  outer  space.  We  «an 
detect  such  teste  by  our  own  meana.  as  can 
the  Russians  We  have  as  yet  no  aqnaUy 
effeetive  methods  of  detecting  underground 
teste;  and  vntu  we  do,  we  most  Inslat  on 
some  on-site  Inspection.  Tlia  exact  nomber 
Is  less  important  than  the  manner  la  whlA 
they  are  made.  Even  bare  ■ctetittfto  laijgrwi 
has  enabled  xm  to  redooe  ttia  mmdMr  a<  pre- 
ferred OD-«ite  laqMctUms  to  a  mwt  baad- 
ful  and  further  progress  may  pennlt  tvxVbm 
reduction. 
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President  Kennedy  that  the 
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flicting military  Intelligence.  Thto  is  an 
additional  reason  why  the  public  will  need 
to  reeerve  Judgment  until  fuller  and  more 
objective  Information  to  advanced  by  both 
sidee. 

It  to  premature  to  make  up  omx  minds 
either  for  or  against  a  nonextotent  test  ban 
treaty.  But  It  to  not  premature  to  sound  a 
warning,  ss  Senator  Dodd  to  doing,  against 
the  President's  allowing  hto  negotiators  at 
Geneva  to  get  the  United  States  caught  up 
in  a  treaty  the  White  Hcxise  could  not  un- 
reservedly commend  to  the  Senate. 

When  you  consider  that  the  Soviet  Union 
secretly  prepared  to  test  during  the  volun- 
tary moratorium  on  testing — and  then  broke 
the  moratorium  while  we  were  observing  it; 
and  when  you  consider  that  Moecow  took  the 
massive  rtok  of  secretly  putting  missiles  in 
Cuba  and  almost  got  away  with  it;  under 
these  circumstances  the  only  safe  assump- 
tion to  that  the  Soviets  will  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  violate  the  test  ban  If  they  believe 
they  have  a  fair  chance  of  getting  away 
with  It. 

That  to  why  it  behooves  us  to  be  exceed- 
ingly prudent. 


CAPITOL  PACING  ANOTHER  MAJOR 
RECONSTRUCTION  JOB 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwingel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
informative  article  by  Cabell  Phillips,  of 
the  New  York  Times  staff,  calls  attention, 
in  the  July  7  edition  of  that  paper,  to 
the  present  critical  condition  of  the  west 
front  of  the  UjS.  Capitol  Building.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, especially  those  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Capitol  Architect,  J.  George  Stewart,  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  correct  the 
inroads  which  time  and  wear  have  made 
on  the  unrehabllltated  areas  of  the  struc- 
ture. Because  the  east  front  has  been 
expanded  and  rebuilt,  the  west  side  of 
the  building  is  the  one  where  rebuilding 
is  necessary. 

Those  of  us  who  know  George  Stewart 
and  the  deep  love  and  concern  he  has 
for  this  building,  respect  his  judgment 
and  support  his  recommendations.  He 
is  urging  repairs  now  which  will  grow 
into  more  serious  and  more  costly  ones 
if  the  problems  are  not  faced  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

I  know  the  committees  which  are 
studying  these  needs  are  weighing  his 
suggestions  and  trusting  his  knowledge 
and  experience  to  guide  them  in  making 
the  required  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

The  New  York  Times  article,  with  all 
of  the  facts  in  support  of  George  Stew- 
art's proposals  for  meeting  the  crisis, 
follows: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  giving 
serious  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
the  Capitol  maintenance  and  restoring 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  Special 
tribute  ought  to  go  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Stkko].  who  has 
been  giving  special  attention  to  the  prob- 


lems of  adequate  space  and  maintenance 
of  the  Capitol  area : 

Capitol  Fscimo  Amothxs  Majob 

RaCOMaTBQCTXOM   JOB 

(By  Cabell  PhllUps) 

WASHnfOTOir.  July  «. — If  you  have  ever 
tried  to  do  over  an  old  house  anil  felt  that 
the  Job  would  never  end.  you  should  have 
sympathy  to  spare  for  Uncle  Sam. 

He  had  no  more  than  paid  the  final  in- 
stallment on  a  $23,500,000  remodeling  Job  on 
the  east  face  of  the  Capitol  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  west  face  was  about  to 
collapse.  Fixing  It  will  cost  $20  million  more, 
and  the  experts  warn  against  putting  It  off. 

J.  George  Stewart.  Capitol  Architect,  told 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  not 
long  ago  that  what  he  feared  most  was  a 
ground  tremor,  such  as  might  be  caused  by 
the  crash  of  an  airplane  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Crpltol.  Such  an  earth  shock,  he  said, 
could  cause  the  weakened  west  walto  and 
arches  of  the  old  building  to  give  way  and 
bring  the  huge  cast-iron  dome  crashing 
down. 

"The  real  danger  comes  from  a  tremor  of 
any  kind,  and  nobody  can  teU  what  would 
happen."  .Mr.  Stewart  told  the  committee. 
"We  have  cracks  In  the  walto  and  we  have 
bulges  in  the  waUs,  and  In  the  absence  of 
any  bond  In  the  masonry.  I  would  not  dare 
to  prophesy." 

om  smi  ANcaoaxD 

The  east  front  reconstruction,  completed 
last  year,  has  successfully  anchored  that 
face  of  the  136-year-old  structure,  giving  It 
a  scrubbed  and  substantial  look.  But  the 
mass  of  the  dome — it  weighs  more  than  8 
million  pounds — and  Its  ceaseless  twisting 
and  turning  as  the  stin  moves  across  the  sky, 
continues  to  put  dangeroiis  stresses  on  the 
unshored  west  front. 

An  Inspection  tour  In  company  with  Mr. 
Stewart  to  enough  to  convince  even  an 
amateur  that  the  west  waU  and  foundations 
are  In  bad  shape.  In  one  40-foot  stretch  a 
few  feet  above  ground  level,  there  to  a  con- 
spicuous bulge  of  approximately  9  Inches  in 
the  face  of  the  wall. 

At  other  places,  large  slabs  of  heavy  ma- 
sonry have  been  forced  outward  as  much  as 
3  inches  from  the  vertical,  giving  the  siuface 
a  patched  look. 

Great,  Jagged  cracks  crawl  upward  10  to 
15  feet  above  the  ground  line,  poorly  con- 
cealed by  having  been  "buttered"  with  mor- 
tar and  painted  over.  Keystones  in  the 
arches  above  the  ground-floor  windows  have 
dropped  so  far  In  some  instances  that  the 
wood  window  frames  have  had  to  be  sawed 
out  to  flt  around  them.  A  slab  of  stone  in 
the  architrave  above  the  west  portico 
balustrade  has  slipped  Its  moorings  and  ap- 
pears in  Imminent  danger  of  dropping  al- 
together. 

"The  problem  to  that  we  have  extra  sup- 
port on  three  of  the  waUs  holding  up  the 
dome,  but  none  on  the  fourth."  Mr.  Stewrrt 
said.  "The  House  and  Senate  wings  act  like 
buttresses  for  the  north  and  south  walto. 
The  new  front,  with  plenty  of  steel  and  con- 
crete, buttresses  the  east  wall.  But  there  to 
nothing  but  the  old  original  masonry  for 
the  west  wall." 

The  Capitol  was  buUt  In  four  stages  atop 
Jenkins  Hill  as  decreed  by  MaJ.  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant,  the  French  designer  of  the  city. 
The  first  units  were  the  original  Senate  and 
House  wings,  now  familiar  to  generations  of 
tourtots  as  the  old  Supreme  Coivt  Chamber 
and  Statuary  Hall. 

The  Senate  side  was  completed  In  1800, 
the  House  side  In  1807.  A  wooden  breeze- 
way  connected  them  unUl  1827.  when  the 
present  central  portion,  or  rotunda,  wss 
built.  It  was  capped  with  a  low,  wooden 
dome  someone  has  described  as  looking  like 
"an  undersiaed  derby  hat." 
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W(Mrk  on  the  present  Senate  and  House  ex- 
tensions was  begun  In  1867  and  completed 
midway  In  the  ClvU  War — ^Deoembo'  186S.  In 
spite  of  war  shortages.  President  Lincoln  In- 
sisted upon  it  as  a  Union  morale  biiUder.  At 
the  same  time,  the  present  dome,  designed 
and  proportioned  after  those  of  St.  Peter's,  tn 
Rome,  and  St.  Paul's,  In  London,  was  added. 

Constructed  of  huge,  precisely  curved,  pie- 
shaped  wedges  of  cast  Iron  and  put  together 
with  thousands  of  bolts  and  nuts,  It  was — 
and  remains — a  work  of  engineering  genius. 
The  Goddess  of  Freedom  at  Its  pinnacle 
stands  285  feet  above  the  ground.  Sand- 
blasters  last  year  peeled  38  coats  of  paint  off 
the  dome  before  getting  down  to  the  base 
metal. 

Foundations  of  the  old  building  constot  of 
trenches  approximately  15  feet  wide  by  10 
feet  deep,  filled  with  bluestone  rubble 
quarried  In  Rock  Creek,  Md..  and  hauled  to 
the  site  by  oxcart.  Sand-llme  mortar  poured 
into  these  foundations  has.  according  to  Mr. 
Stewart,   long  since  dtolntegrated. 

The  walto.  5  feet  thick  at  the  base,  are 
constructed  of  blocks  of  brown  sandstone 
quarried  at  Acqula  Creek,  not  far  from 
Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia.  After  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day,  they  were  laid  without  mortar 
or  any  other  bonding  agent. 

There  are  no  lumber  or  metal  supports 
within  the  buUdlng.  The  floors  are  carried 
on  a  complex  maze  of  masonry  arches  that 
make  the  dank,  gloomy  basement  of  the  old 
building  look  like  the  setting  for  a  Victor 
Hugo  novel.  Many  of  these  interior  arches, 
frequently  pierced  for  modern  service  con- 
duit^, are  deteriorating,  too. 

Change  has  come  slowly  to  the  old  Capitol, 
although  It  frequently  has  been  a  bellwether 
in  adopting  modern  Improvements.  Candles 
and  oU  lamps  were  abandoned  In  1847  for  a 
newfangled  type  of  Uliunination  called  solar 
gas,  made  from  birch  bark  and  resin,  and 
later  from  coal.  The  changeover  cost  $17,500, 
and  it  put  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co. 
in  business. 

A  gas  explosion  that  gutted  the  old  Senate 
wing  on  the  night  of  November  6,  1898, 
caused  an  abrupt  switch  to  a  still  newer- 
fangled  lllimalnation — electricity.  For  two 
decades  the  Hotue  and  Senate  each  had  Its 
own  generating  plant  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 

PROTEST    ON    CHANGES 

All  such  tampering  with  the  Capitol  has 
brought  protests  from  such  traditionalists 
as  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, or  from  economy-minded  taxpayers. 
The  east  front  extension  was  a  triumph  over 
such  obetacles  by  Sam  Raybum.  late  Speaker 
of  the  Hoxise.  Members  of  today's  Appropri- 
ations Committee  fear  they  will  invite  the 
same  sort  of  criticism  If  they  undertake  a 
rebuilding  of  the  west  front.  As  Representa- 
tive Tom  SnxD,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  put 
it: 

'With  these  chunks  of  rock  that  are  fall- 
ing off,  and  these  cracks  In  the  wall  that  are 
getting  bigger,  and  the  groans  and  moanlngs 
the  walto  give  out  as  the  dome  weight  shifts 
around — we  have  knowledge  of  all  of  this, 
and  whether  we  are  entitled  to  sit  here  Indif- 
ferent to  it,  I  don't  know. 

"I  would  hate  to  think  that  becatise  of  our 
failitfe  to  act  In  time  something  terrible 
might  happen,  perhape  even  the  dome  Itself 
crashing  In  some  sad  day." 

Mr.  Stksd's  conunlttee  agreed  that  the 
work  should  go  ahead.  It  to  now  up  to  the 
Senate,  and  then  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the>  Extension  of  the  Capitol. 


REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  MINORITY 
STAPFlNa 

^     ISx.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  may  extend  his  re- 
mains at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and 
indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reguest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  George 
Romney,  of  Michigan,  recently  suit  the 
Republican  conference  subcommittee  on 
minority  staflBng  a  letter  saying  that  he 
has  followed  its  activities  with  great  in- 
terest and  that  he  feels  that  its  work  is 
most  commendable.  He  also  announced 
that  he  will  take  the  lead  with  several 
Republican  Governors  at  the  Governors' 
conference  in  Miami,  July  21  to  24.  to 
have  supporting  action  taken  at  that 
time.    The  full  text  of  his  letter  follows 

below: 

State  or  Michigan, 
Lansing,  June  3, 1963. 
Hon.  FaxD  Schwencb., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schwengel:  I  have  re- 
viewed with  much  interest  the  b\illetins  of 
your  House  Republican  conference  subcom- 
mittee on  Increased  minority  staffing  which 
accompanied  your  recent  letter.  It  seems 
to  me  the  subcommittee  to  working  on  a 
matter  which  should  be  relentlessly  pursued 
until  public  awareness  of  thto  serious  im- 
balance in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  brought  about  a  long -overdue  correction. 

Adequate  staff  asstotance  to  the  minority 
to  just  as  Important  as  that  the  majority 
have  sufllcieht  staff  to  do  Its  Job.  Otherwise 
the  minority  to  hopelessly  handicapped  in 
performing  its  duty  as  a  responsible  exposi- 
tion. The  dtoparity  In  resources  to  even  more 
obvious  when  it  to  realized  that  the  majority 
has  the  added  advantage  of  having  all  the 
resources  of  the  executive  branch  at  its  dto- 
posal  in  the  research  for  and  preparation  of 
legislation  sent  to  Congress  supi}orted  by  the 
force  of  a  Presidential  recommendation. 

In  a  democracy  It  to  vitally  Important  that 
constructive  alternatives  be  presented  and 
that  these  be  based  upon  sound  research. 
Certainly  thto  need  transcends  partisan  poli- 
tics. It  ought  to  be  an  end  toward  which 
both  parties  would  aim  since  the  result 
would  be  better  legislation  In  the  long  run. 
Obviously  the  Individual  Congressman  can- 
not do  the  kind  of  research  needed  through 
the  use  of  hto  office  staff  overb\uxlened  with 
the  multiplicity  of  duties  for  which  such 
staff  to  needed. 

Minority  committee  reports  by  their  brev- 
ity and  limited  scope  of  research  clearly  show 
the  difficulties  imder  which  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  work.  Your  flgures 
indicating  a  ratio  of  more  than  10  to  1  be- 
tvreen  majority  and  minority  staffs  reveal  a 
real  effect  In  committee  <^>eratlons  which 
demand  attention. 

I  applaud  the  work  of  your  conference  sub- 
committee and  assure  you  of  my  desire  to 
do  all  I  can  to  be  of  help.  I  Intend  to  press 
for  affirmative  action  oa  thto  matter  In  the 
coming  Governors'  conference.  While  thto 
may  seem  to  some  to  be  a  matter  for  Con- 
gress alone  to  act  upon,  I  would  regard  it  as 
a  question  In  which  every  Governor  should 
have  a  genuine  concern  since  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  Federal  legtototlon  today  directly 
affects  the  States  and  It  to  essential  that  It 
reflect  the  best  that  can  be  done  by  way  of 
research  and  preparation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OaoaoB  RoBOfXT, 

Oopemof. 


the  request  of  Mr.  Hallbck)  ,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  wedc,  on  account  of  death  in 
his  family. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recori),  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoBBSTS  of  Alabama)  and  to  include  an 
address  by  Mr.  Albert. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bow)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bell. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Spmkoir  (at 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows: 

S.  330.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans' education  and  training  program,  ap- 
proval of  courses  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  asstotance  program  shaU  be  by 
State  approving  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Agostini  and  Celestino  Agostlnl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Herbert  von  Rath;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  rede- 
fining the  units  and  establishing  the  stand- 
ards of  electrical  and  photometric  measure- 
ments to  provide  that  the  candeto  shall  be 
the  unit  of  luminous  Intensity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

S.  1291.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  CoDunerce  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  292.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Too  Chul 
Soo; 

S.  812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danusla 
Radochonskl; 

S.380.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29, 1990  (Private  Law  8»-364) ; 

8.409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teng 
Burdlck; 

8.104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Domenloo 
Marttno: 

8. 686.  An  act  to  extend  the  principles  of 
equltabto  adjudication  to  sales  under  the 
Alaska  Public  Sale  Act; 

8.581.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1988  to  extend  for  8  addi- 
tional years  the  provisions  permltttng  the 
lease  of  tobaooo  aoraage  allotmenta; 

8. 686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlllla  OaU 


8. 786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Hope- 
ton  Maylor; 
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•ct   for    tta*    rtftef   of    ZoOa 


of  Snrloo 


icfc  to  pnwldc 
•ad  OMdaUe 


oar*  for 

rottred 

and  tlMlr 

Old  for  otiier  puipo— ; 

•et  to  rap«a  tlM  Inlaiid  Wator- 

>n  Act;  and 
Joint  raaolutlon  pftMrldlnc  fOr 
tha  Unltad  Statoa  of  Amorlca 
for  ttaa  auiaadmant  of  tlM 
t>f    ttia    Inlamattonal    Labor 


BILUS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Ifr.  BURlfBON.  tram  tbe  OommiUee 
on  House  A  Imtalstimtlon,  reported  ttiak 
thAt  comml  tee  did  on  July  9,  1963,  pre- 
sent to  Hie  President,  for  his  approTml, 
trills  of  the  louse  ot  the  following  titles: 

H.B.  UOT.  pn  act  for  tba  relief  of  Lawrence 
K.Bird: 
HILISTV.  MaetforthareUafofMlaaAan 

Super; 


phlaa 


Mr. 


IMS.    In  act  for  tba  raUaf  of  Carmala 
Calabraae  Dtl  Ito; 

ELB.  1333.  Jkn  act  Yor  tbe  reUef  of  lAurlo 
Bodrlcnea] 

H  JL  1798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amrnta 
DILeUa  Oodal  te; 
HJLSSSe.  in  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Jc 

>)  Bovtell:  and 
HJft.«ns.  An  act  f or  tlM  rdlef  of  Laroy 
r.  a  rtf erae  la  baaknqrtej. 


ADJOURNMENT 

ROltERTS  of  AlahMfia  Mr. 
Speaker.  1 1  love  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motk  n  was  agreed  to;  aecordingly 
(at  13  o'dM  k  and  53  mlnates  pjB.)  the 
House  adjoc  med  untfl  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. July  11.  1983.  at  13  o'clock  noon. 


EZBCDTIVB  COMMUNICATIONS. 
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1030.  A  lei  ter  from  the  Acting  Aaalstant 
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promulgated  by  tbe  Acting 

of  tbe  U.8.  Coast  Guard  and 

'  pnbllcatkm  In  tbe  Federal 

pur4iant  to  46  ni3.C.  SaTd;  to  tbe 
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Admlnlatrattye 

of  tbe  Interior,  traas- 

by  tba  DeparUnant  of  tbe 
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Commtttaa  oa  Sole 


REPCBrrs  <kp  committees  on  fdb- 

UCBIL  £  ANDBBBOUTTIOHB 
XTlMler  els  use  3  of  nde  zm,  reports 
of   committees  were   deliyered  to  the 


Clerk  for  pclntlnc  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  foUofwa: 

ICr.  HteCRT:  OoaBBatttaa  oa  Amad  B«t- 
leaa.  HJt  TSSg.  A  blU  to  amaad  Utls  10. 
Ubttad  Otataa  Ooda.  ratotlag  to  tba  nomlna- 

tlon  and  selection  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  tbe  Military.  Naval,  and  Air  Force 
Academies;  wltboot  amendment  (Bept.  No. 
588).  BefWred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Wbole  House  cm  tbe  Stote  of  tbe  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
sererally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BBCKWOBTH: 

HB.  7475.  A  bUl  to  amend  8ectl<»is  182  and 
274  of  tbe  Internal  Bevenvie  Code  of  1064 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain  busi- 
ness entertalnnMnt,  etc..  expenses;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GBABOWSKI: 

HB.  7476.  A  blU  to  require  that  packagea 
of  cigarettes  shipped  In  conunerce  bear  a 
warning  that  they  may  be  dangerous  to 
health;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  HABBIS: 

HJL  7477.  A  blU  to  amend  section  310(b) 
of  tbe  Communications  Act  of  1934;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJL  7478.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  SlO(b) 
of  tbe  Communications  Act  of  1834;  to  tbe 
Coounlttee  oe  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HABBISON: 

HJL  7479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
veteran  ratrymen.  tbelr  heirs,  and  other 
owners  of  farm  units  on  tbe  Third  Division 
Irrigation  District.  Blverton  reclanuitlon 
project.  Wyoming:  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JBNNIN08: 

KB.  7480.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  tbe  Import  duty  on  manga- 
nese ore  (Including  ferruginous  ore)  and  re- 
lated products;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  SCHNXBBKLI: 

H,B.  7481.  A  bin  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  tbe  Import  duty  on  manganeae 
ore  (Including  fcrruginooi  ore)  and  related 
products:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KEOOH: 

HB.  7482.  A   bill   to   prevent   tbe   use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  In 
the  postal  aervlce;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MOBBIB: 

HJL  7488.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  prodoetion.  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  tbe  Comailttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  NTS: 

HJL  7484.  A  bill  to  promote  better  racial 
relatione  through  the  establishment  of  a 
UJS.  Intercultural  Cent^;  to  tbe  Committee 
oa  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  OBtMAIN: 

HB. 7488.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Beveniie  Code  of  1954  to  allow  income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  to  assist 
In  providing  hlg^Mr  education;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
^  I*.  ST.  ONOS: 

HJL  7486.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assist  Statea  and  oommunltlea 
In  preventing  and  combating  mental  re- 
tardatloa  tbrougb  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  tba  materzuU  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs,  through  pro- 
vision of  ivenatal.  maternity,  and  infant  care 
for  Indlvldoala  wltb  eoadlUona  associated 
with  chlldbpTlng  which  may  lead  to  mental 


retardation,  and  through  planning  for  eom- 
prebaaalvi  action  to  ooaibat  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  for  otber  pHrpoasa.  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee oa  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  TDPPBB: 

HJL  7487.  A  Mil  to  aaasad  the  National  De- 
fense Nducatton  Act  of  1868  to  extend  tbe 
student  loan  provlatons  tbareof  to  area  voca- 
tional education  acboola;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Bdneatlon  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  BOBBRTB  of  Alabama: 

H.J.  Bee.  66S.  Joint  reaolutton  proposing  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
Statea  pertaining  to  the  offering  of  prayers 
in  public  scboola  and  otber  public  plaoea 
in  the  United  Stotea;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNXB: 

H  J.  Bee.  663.  Joint  reaolutton  propoaing  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Constltutloa  of  tbe  United 
States  permitting  Bible  readings  and  tbe  vol- 
\uitary  redtotlon  of  tbe  Lordts  Prayer  and 
other  noneectarlan  prayera  to  pubUe  acbools 
or  other  public  plaesa  If  parttdpatton  therein 
is  not  compulsory;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxli,  private 
bills  and  resolirtions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CUNNINOHAM: 
HJL  7488.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Jan  Jae- 
hym,  Marie  Jachym,  and  their  child.  Anna 
Jacbjrm:  to  the  Coounlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
Br.  Mr.  DONOHUB: 
HJL  7488.  A  bill  for  tbe  rdief  of  Kbkor 
Masrof:  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWBNGXL: 
HJt.  7480.  A  bm  for  the  r^ef  of  Angellkl 
Krlmlgls:  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOPPXB: 
HB.  7481.  A  bUl  f or  tbe  relltf  of  WUliam 
L.  Berryman;  to  tbe  Coounlttee  on  toe  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

180.  By  toe  SPEAKXB:  PeUtlon  of  Joseph 
L.  Monte,  grand  recording  secretary.  Order 
Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  reaolutloa  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  paaaage  of  Senate  bill  108, 
which  would  declare  C<d\uabus  Day  a  na- 
tional holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

191.  Also,  petition  of  Joeeph  L.  Monte, 
grand  recording  secretary.  Order  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America,  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  raaolutlon  wltb  referanoe  to  urging 
passage  of  pending  legislation  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  education  of  our  children  in 
boto  public  and  private  schools;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Bdiication  and  Labor. 

192.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  L.  Monte. 
grand  recording  secretary.  Order  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America.  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  wltb  reference  to  urging 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  make  It  legal  to  read  the 
Bible  and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

103.  Also,  petition  of  Joeeph  L.  Monte, 
grand  recording  secretary.  Order  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America,  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  petlUonlag  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  reaSrm- 
Ing  our  position  In  regard  to  the  current 
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Smmlgratlcm  and  Nationality  Act  and  how 
it  effects  remaining  parte  of  families  in  Italy 
to  Join  toose  in  America;  to  toe  Committee 
on  toe  Judiciary. 

194.  Also,  petition  of  Joeeph  L.  Monte, 
grand  recording  secretary,  Order  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America,  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  tbelr  reeolution  wltb  reference  to  bouse 
bill  1018  now  pending  to  toe  General  Assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania,  which  provides  free  bus 
transportation  to  children  attending  paro- 
chial schools;  to  toe  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

II  ^B»  II 


SENATC 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963     ' 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rabbi  Leon  M.  Adler,  of  Temple 
Emanuel,  Kensington,  Md.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Lord  of  the  universe  and  of  all  Thy 
creatures  on  it:  As  the  Senate  opens 
its  session  on  this  early  summer  day,  give 
its  Members  the  grace  to  see  that  not 
their  will,  not  even  the  people's  will,  but 
Thy  will  is  sovereign,  And  if  Thou 
grantest  us  the  conviction  that  Thy  will 
reigns  supreme,  grant  us  also,  we  pray 
Thee,  the  ability  to  determine  Iliy  will 
rightly  and  to  translate  it  effectively  in 
the  tangled  skein  of  world  affairs. 

Two  things  we  know  we  need  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  this  endeavor.  O  God. 
We  need  the  head  to  know  that  the 
heart  is  not  enough — that  though  3 
billion  human  beings  on  the  face  of  this 
now  small  earth  desire  with  all  their 
hearts  to  live  in  peace,  the  awesome  and 
final  fireworks  of  the  nuclear  holocaust 
will  be  unleashed  unless  the  head  in- 
structs the  heart  to  supply  the  wisdom 
needed  to  keep  the  peace. 

And  equally  do  we  need,  O  Lord,  the 
heart  to  know  that  the  head  is  not 
enough — that  though  3  billion  human 
beings  know  to  the  very  core  of  their 
cognitive  selves  that  nuclear  warfare  is 
suicidal  madness,  this  madness  will  tran- 
spire some  early  summer  or  another  day 
luiless  the  heart  moves  the  head  to  the 
boimdary-crossing  wisdom  of  compas- 
sion which  sees  the  3  billion,  not  as  "we" 
and  "they,"  but  as  an  indissoluble  and 
indivisible  "us"  sojourning  in  Thy 
kingdom. 

Head  and  heart,  may  we  be  granted 
them,  that  Thou  may  lift  up  Thy  coun- 
tenance upon  us  and  grant  us  peace. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OP  ALIEN  PROP- 
ERTY—MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      ^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Ofllce  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1962. 

John  F.  Kenneot. 
The  Whrc  House,  July  10.  1963. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Bxbls,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  9.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


Hit.  6308.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Gerard 
Pulllet;  and 

HH.  8687.  An  act  for  toe  relief  of  Antoony 
Harry  Giasilcis. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, each  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.671.  An  act  for  toe  reUef  of  Mlrhan 
Oazarian;  and 

S.  1122.  An  act  relating  to  toe  exchange  oS 
certain  lands  between  toe  town  of  Powell. 
Wyo..  and  toe  Presbyterian  Retirement 
Facilities  Corp. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  310)  for 
the  relief  of  Kaino  Hely  Auzis,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

Hit.  1179.  An  act  for  toe  relief  of  BasUlo 
King,  his  wife,  and  toeir  children; 

Hit.  1398.  An  act  for  toe  relief  of  Margaret 
Barker; 

HH.  1489.  An  act  for  toe  reUef  of  John 
(Ivica)  Beg  Parkas  and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg 
Farkas; 

HJEt.  1731.  An  act  for  toe  reUef  of  Eva 
Baker; 

HH.  2460.  An  act  for  toe  relief  of  Lucia 
Carta  Gallitto; 

HH.  2838.  An  act  to  amend  section  763(f) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code  .^relating  to 
transcrlpte  furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
toe  district  courts; 

HA.  2042.  An  act  to  direct  tbe  Secretary 
of  toe  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  cer- 
tato  land  to  Marengo  County,  Ala.; 

HH.  2989.  An  act  to  furtoer  amend  toe 
Missing  Persons  Act  to  cover  certato  per- 
sons detained  to  foreign  coimtrles  against 
toeir  wUl,  and  for  otoer  purpoeee; 

Hit.  3179.  An  act  to  provide  that  Judges 
of  toe  UJ3.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall 
hold  office  diulng  good  behavior,  and  for 
otoer  purpoees; 

HH.  4062.  An  act  to  amend  toe  act  au- 
thorising the  transmission  and  disposition 
by  the  Secretary  of  toe  Interior  of  electric 
energy  generated  at  Falcon  Dam  on  toe  Rio 
Grande  to  autoorlae  toe  Secretary  of  toe 
Interior  to  also  market  power  generated  at 
AmlBt4id  Dam  on  toe  Rio  Grande; 

Hit.  6004.  An  act  for  toe  reUef  of  Geof- 
frey Howard  Smith; 

HH.  6607.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mlchal 
Ooleniewakl; 

HA.  6012.  An  act  to  autoorlae  toe  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  regulations  fpr  preventing 
collisions  at 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

Hit.  1179.  An  act  for  toe  reUef  of  Baaillo 
King,  his  wife,  and  toeir  children; 

HH.  1398.  An  act  for  toe  relief  of  Mar- 
garet Barker; 

HA.  1499.  An  act  for  toe  relief  of  Jdtm 
(Ivica)  Beg  Faricas  and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg 
Farkas; 

Hit.  1731.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  ot  Bva 
Baker; 

HA.  2450.  An  act  tor  toe  relief  of  Lucia 
Carta  GaUitto; 

H.R.  2838.  An  act  to  amend  section  768  (f ) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
transcrlpte  fiunlshed  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courta; 

HA.  6094.  An  act  for  toe  relief  of  Geoffrey 
Howard  Smlto; 

HA.  6507.  An  act  for  toe  reUef  of  Mlchal 
Golenlewakl; 

HA.  6308.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gerard 
Pulllet;  and 

HA.  6567.  An  act  for  toe  reUef  of  An- 
thony Harry  Glazlkis;  to  toe  Committee  on 
toe  Judiciary. 

HA.  2942.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  toe  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  cer- 
tain land  to  Marengo  County,  Ala.;  to  toe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HA.  2989.  An  act  to  furtoer  amend  toe 
Misstog  Persons  Act  to  cover  certato  persons 
detained  to  foreign  coimtrles  against  toeir 
will,  and  for  otoer  purposes:  and 

H.R.  3179.  An  act  to  provide  that  Judges 
of  toe  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall 
hold  office  dxutog  good  behavior,  and  for 
otoer  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HA.  6012.  An  act  to  autoorise  toe  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing 
collisions  at  sea;  to  toe  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

HA.  4062.  An  act  to  amend  toe  act  au- 
thorizing toe  transmission  and  disposition 
by  toe  Secretary  of  toe  Interior  of  electric 
energy  generated  at  Falcon  Dam  on  tbe  Rto 
Grande  to  autocniae  toe  Secretary  of  toe 
Interior  to  also  market  power  generated  at 
Amistad  Dam  on  tbe  Rio  Grande;  placed 
on  toe  calendar. 


UMTTATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  statements  during  the 
morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  absent 
from  the  Senate,  on  official  business, 
from  the  close  of  business  today  until 
the  convening  of  the  session  next  Tues- 
day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REE^ORTS    OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PBLIi.  from  toe  Committee  oa  Rules 
and  AdminLstration,  wltoout  amendment. 
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authorMnc      the 
Senate  document  of  the  nport 
Arte  and  the  Nattanal  Oov- 
to  the  PreeUent  by  hla 
on  the  Arte  (Rept.  No. 


I): 


to   print,   for    the 

Committee  on  Aclnc  addl- 

of  Senate  Report  No.  •  of  the 

"Developmenta  In  Aglnc 

.  No.  853) : 

Reeolutlan  aecepttng  an  Invlta- 

the  next  general  meeting  of 

ParUamentary  Aaeoda- 

In  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya 


lei.     Concurrent  resolution 
additional   ooptea   of 
Document  N^.  330.  OOth  Oongreee.  Sd 

on  conunnnleBA — ^▼<dume  I. 

The  CommuAlst  Ideology":  and  House  Doeu- 

1ft,   8Tth  Oongreea.  let  ■■eelon. 

on  Commimlsm — ^Volume  n. 

ITnlon.  nom  lienln  to  Khru- 

(Re^t.  No.  360) : 

.  183.     Concurrent  reecrfutlon 

additional   eoplee   of   House 

:  iSfiO.  87th  Congreee,  M  eeaslon 


108.  Concurrent  reecdutlon 
additional  eoplea  of  the  publl- 

"Communlst  Outlets  for  the 
of  Soviet  Propaganda  In  the 

Parts  1  and  T*  (Rept.  Ho. 


t.  184.    Concurrent  reeolutlon 

additional  copies  of  the  publl- 

**nJ8.  Communist  Party  As- 

Ooramunlst  OoTemments 

to  Cuba  Conmilttee  and  l^iends 

C|ulana).  Parts  1  and  8"  (Rept. 

of  Morth  Carolina,  fraaa 
on  Rules  and  Art  ministration. 


47.  Coneuneot  reeolutkm  to 

eoplee  of  eertaln  hearings  on 

portrayal  of  crime  on 

<Bept.H(x8Bl):and 

Beeointlan  to  print  as  a  Senate 

tranalatlan  of  a  book  entitled 

of  the  n.SJSJl.-.  with  niurtra- 

L  explanatory  statement  (Rept. 


JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1963 — 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— AD- 

COSPONSORS  OF  BIU. 

NO.  346) 


ICr.  HRISKA.  Mr.  President.  frcHn 
the  Commi  toe  on  the  Jodlctery,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  on  S.  1057.  the  Criminal 
H  lf63.  and  I  submit  a  report 
A^aA  unanlmouB  consent  to 
following  names  as  additional 
3f  the  bSIl:  Senators  Kktau- 
▼n,  EatiM,  Xnm,  Haxt,  Loho  of  Missouri, 
KAHinDT,  £(ath,  Dnxsnr.  Kkatxmg.  Fohg, 

andSooTT.^ 

The  PRjrifcUliBNT  pro  tempore.  The 
)e  tecftifed,  and  the  bill  will 
be  plaeed  o  i  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objectlaxi.  t  le  additional  cosponsors  will 
be  added,  is  requested  taj  the  Senator 
from  Nebra  dca. 


EXECUTIVE  REPCMtT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  foUowlnc  favorable  report  of 
nomination  was  submitted  : 


By  Mr.  MAMSFIKLO  (ftir  Ut.  IthMtLtMo), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

HoMxa  TBoajfaaaaT.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Texas. 


dlLLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
Ume.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTON8TALL: 

8. 1864.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  MarU  do 
Canno  Almeida  Brlto  (Silva);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

8. 1865.  A  blU  reUttng  to  the  Interest  rates 
on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  De- 
partnlent  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams authorised  by  the  Rural  Bectrlflcatlon 
Act  <A  1836;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Poreatry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Doaamcx  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  1856.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
proTlslons  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  oi  Mr.  McN&maxa  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KSATINO: 

S.  1857.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6{o)  of 
the  Xhilversal  Military  Training  and  Serrlee 
Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from  InductlMt 
for  the  sole  surviving  eon  of  a  famUy  whoee 
father  died  as  a  result  of  military  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrloea. 

a  1868.  A  bUl  f  or  the  relief  of  Jacob,  Malka 
and  David  Kalksteln; 

S.  1859.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hyang  Won 
Lee;  and 

8. 1880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenloo 
Surletl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxatinc  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  1861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Amor 
Uao  McGulnness;  and 

S.  1863.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mlchad  J. 
Venezia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


.  CX>NCURRENT   RESOI.UTIONS 

EXPRESSIONS  OF  GREETINGS  TO 
PROFESSION  OP  VETERINART 
MEDICINE  ON  ITS  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

Mr.  DOVXHAS  anbmitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resohition  (S.  Con.  Res. 
9i3> :  whidi  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Whereaa  the  year  1983  marks  the  100th 
annlvwaary  of  the  founding  oi  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  this  annlvsr- 
sary  will  be  celebrated  by  the  association 
and  Its  friends  during  a  centennial  conven- 
tion to  be  haid  In  Hew  Tosk  City,  H.T.. 
from  July  38,  1983.  through  Augiist  1.  1983; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  official  recogni- 
tion be  given  to  the  many  aconmpllshments 
of  veterinary  medicine  and  to  the  many  bene- 
fits which  this  Nation  has  received  ttom. 
veterinary  ^aervlees:  Now,  therefere.  be  It 


Resolved  by  th*  Senate  ith«  Houae  of 
RepreMtntatima  coneuning).  That  the  Con- 
greee of  the  United  Statee  extends  its  greet- 
ings and  feUcltatlons  to  the  profession  of 
veterinary  medicine  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
f  oiudlng  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  and  acknowledges  the  many 
contributions  organised  veterinary  medicine 
has  made  to  the  Nation  and  the  health  of 
her  clUsens  during  the  past  100  yean. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS THAT  ACHIEVEMENT  OP 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  EQUILIB- 
RIUM IS  ESSENTIAL— INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  CONFERENCE 

Kfr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mxl- 
LKR)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  53)  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  achievement  of  bal- 
ance-of-pasrments  equilibrium  is  essen- 
tial and  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  Initiative  in  calling  for  an  In- 
ternational Monetary  Conference,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
jAvns,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading^ 

INTEREST  RATES  ON  CERTAIN 
LOANS  BY  THE  TREASURY  TO 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
UNDER  RURAL  ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
today  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference  legislation  dealing 
with  a  very  sensitive  Federal  program. 
I  refer  to  the  Rural  ElectrtBcation  Ad- 
ministration, and  its  statutory  provisions 
wherdE>y  runtl  co-ops  are  permitted  to 
boiiow  money  from  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  repay  it  over 
a  35-year  period  at  a  rate  of  interest 
fixed  at  2  percent.  As  my  coUeagues 
know,  today,  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  pay  approximately  a  4 -percent 
rate  of  interest  for  its  own  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  cagj 
of  this  bin  appear  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NxuBERGKs  in  the  chair).  The  bin  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1855)  relating  to  the  in- 
terest rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
introduced  by  Mr.  DomiacK,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RaooBB.  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  in  tA«  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretntmtkm  of  the  United  Stmtea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  ( 1 ) 
the  Interest  rate  on  any  locui  hereafter  made 
by  the  Tteasnry  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
programs  authorlaed  by  the  Sural  Bectrl- 
flcatlon Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (7  UJB.C. 
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901-934).  shaU  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  which  shall  be  at  least  as 
great  as  the  average  rate  of  Interest  payable 
by  the  United  States  of  America  on  Its 
marketable  obligations,  having  a  maturity 
period  comparable  to  that  of  sudi  loan, 
which  were  Issued  during  the  last  preceding 
fiscal  year  In  which  any  such  obligations 
were  issued;  and  (3)  the  Interest  rate  on 
any  loans  hereafter  made  by  the  Department 
pursuant  to  said  Act  shall  be  equal  to  the 
intereet  payable  by  the  Department  to  the 
Treasury  on  the  funds  to  be  utilized  for  such 
loan,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  eetlmated  losses. 
Sxc.  3.  The  first  ^ectlon  of  this  Act  shaU 
become  effective  as  of  July  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
this  is  not  a  complicated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  amends  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  to  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  may  tx>rrow  from 
the  Treasury  in  order  to  administer  the 
programs  under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act,  at  a  rate  of  interest  at  least  as  great 
as  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable 
by  the  United  States  on  its  marketable 
securities  having  a  maturity  rate  com- 
paj-able  to  that  of  an  REA  loan— 35 
years — plus  one-hatf  of  1  percent  for  ad- 
ministrative^ costs.  Put  even  more  sim- 
ply, the  bill  provides  that  money  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  and  repaid 
to  it  pursuant  to  REA  loans  at  the  "cost 
of  money"  to  the  Federal  Government, 
plus  one-half  of  1  percent^  for  adminis- 
trative expenses.  I  might  add  this  is  still 
subject  to  appropriation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  state  whether,  under  his  bill, 
the  interest  rate  is  to  be  paid  at  the 
going  rate  of  interest  plus  an  additional 
one-half  of  1  percent? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   Yes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  rate  would  fiuctu- 
ate  according  to  the  amount  of  Interest 
paid  by  the  Government?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  it  would  fluctu- 
ate as  each  loan  was  made.  The  average 
cost  to  the  Government  for  borrowing 
the  money  in  order  to  have  the  REA  bor- 
row it  would  be  computed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINIC^  In  offering  this  bill. 
I  am  not  unmindful  that  REA  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  a  "congressional 
sacred  cow."  The  REA  has  done  a 
creditable  job  in  Colorado  and  I  have 
supported  it.  However.  I  believe  a  realis- 
tic assessment  of  the  program  under 
present  day  circumstances  and  policies 
will  show  the  need  for  change.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  quarrel  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  REA  in  bringing  low  cost 
electricity  to  American  farms.  This  was 
its  original  objective  and  a  fine  one. 
However,  my  chief  concern  Is:  Where  do 
we  go  from  here?  With  about  98  per- 
cent of  all  farms  presently  receiving  elec- 
tricity, a  thorough  and  searching  ex- 
amination of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  program  is  in  order.  It  is 
now  facing  increasingly  violent  attacks 
which  could  destroy  it  unless  the  most 


glaring  defect,  the  subsidized  interest 
rate,  is  eliminated. 

To  put  the  future  of  the  program  in  its 
proper  perspective,  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  allude  to  the  past  and  trace  the 
history  of  its  development. 

On  May  11.  1935,  President  Roosevelt 
signed  Executive  Order  7037,  which 
created  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  authorized  it  to  "in- 
itiate, formulate,  administer,  and  super- 
vise a  program  of  approved  projects 
with  respect  to  the  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  of  electric 
energy  in  rural  areas."  It  was  originally 
a  part  of  the  unemployment  reUef  pro- 
gram. Later,  in  August  of  1935.  the 
President  through  Executive  Order  7130. 
established  this  new  agency  as  a  lending 
agency  on  an  interest-bearing,  self- 
liquidating  basis.  Then,  in  1936,  the 
Norris-Raybum  bill  was  enacted  giving 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
a  10-year  life  as  a  lending  agency.  As 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  this  Nation  was 
still  in  the  throes  of  a  great  depression 
during  1935  and  1936.  According  to 
figures  then  available,  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  farms  in  this  country  were 
receiving  electricity. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Norris-Ray- 
bum bill,  the  REA  obtained  its  funds 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration and  loaned  them  out  to  the  rural 
co-ops  at  a  3  percent  interest  rate.  This 
was  no  subsidy  measure. 

On  the  contrary.  Senator  Norris,  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate,  stated : 

Let  It  be  understood,  too,  that  there  is  no 
gift  anjrwhere  in  the  proposed  measure. 
Everything  Is  to  be  paid  for.  My  opinion  Is 
that  with  even  the  low  rate  of  3  percent  In- 
terest the  Government  will  not  only  come 
out  whole  but  wUl  make  a  small  profit  de- 
spite all  the  losses  it  may  be  called  upon  to 
sustain  (80  Congkkssional  Rbcx>ro  3757, 
Feb. 35, 1936) . 

This  is  borne  out  in  the  House  debate 
where  Mr.  Withrow  said: 

It  must  be  clearly  luiderstood  that  this 
bUl  provides  for  no  grant  or  subsidy.  All 
of  the  money  loaned  for  any  of  the  piirpoees 
specified  will  be  recaptiired  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  with  Interest.  Experience  of  other 
agencies  engaged  in  making  this  type  of  loan 
has  demonstrated  that  these  are  perfectly 
safe  (80  CoNcaxssioNAi.  Rxcoao  5279,  Apr.  9, 
1936). 

Mr.  Raybum,  a  cosponsor  of  the  origi- 
nal act,  specifically  addressed  himself  to 
the  subsidy  question  during  this  debate 
as  follows: 

There  Is  no  subsidy  in  this.  There  Is 
no  revolving  fund  In  this.  The  Govern- 
ment takes  as  security  aU  of  the  assets  of 
the  corporation,  association,  or  cooperative 
that  sets  up  the  line  to  furnish  electrifica- 
tion for  rural  communities.  Further  than 
that,  the  Senate  bill  provided  that  theee 
loans  should  be  made  at  not  exceeding  3 
percent.  The  House  committee  amended 
the  bUl  to  read  "at  not  less  than  8  percent." 
I  thought  the  argument  for  that  amend- 
ment was  very  good  for  the  simple  reason 
that  tlmee  may  get  better.  We  hope  they 
will,  and  that  the  money  will  be  more  in 
demand  and  Interest  rates  will  go  up.  We 
do  not  want  the  Federal  Government  to  lend 
money  to  any  organisation,  to  any  oorpora- 
tton.  or  to  any  agency  of  the  Oovemment 
at  lees  figure  than  the  Government  can  go 
out  and  borrow  the  money  Itself.    In  timee 


like  these,  of  course,  I  think  the  Intereet  will 
be  3  percent  which  Is  a  very,  very  reasonable 
sum  to  pay  (80  CoifOSsssioirAL  Rscoae  5383) . 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  has 
furnished  me  with  a  table  showing  the 
"cost  of  money"  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  1936  through  1962.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  table  be 
reprinted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Average  interest  rate  on  marketable  issues  in 
each  fiscal  year  with  maturities  of  10  yettrs 
or  more 

fin  percent] 


Fiscal  year 
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3H 
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8 
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3 
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>  No  issues  oi  10  years  or  over. 

Average  interest  rate  on  marketable  issues 
in  each  fiscal  year  vHth  maturities  of  10 
years  or  more 
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4 
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Ifr.  TXMOnCK.  Madam  President. 
I  ttaiDk  tiat  it  is  most  appropriate  to 
point  out  pat  in  1936  when  the  Norris- 
Raybum  Act  provided  for  the  borrowing 
of  funds  a  Id  the  rtspakjixtg  to  the  Treas- 
ury at  an  Interest  rate  of  3  percent,  the 
Federal  (  ovemment  could  obtain  Its 
money  at  2%  percent.  Therefore,  I 
think  thai  it  Is  perfectly  clear,  baaed  on 
the  facts  t  nd  the  statements  by  the  pro- 
pcments  o  this  act.  that  no  subsidy  was 
ever  Inten  led. 

In  1944.  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
mlnlstratiiin  was  given  permanent 
status  by  passage  of  the  Pace  Act  or 
Departmei  it  of  Agriciilture  Organic  Act. 
RBA  had  already  become  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
1939.  by  lirtue  of  Reorganization  Plan 
n.  It  w«  under  the  Pace  Act  that  the 
current  2  lercent  Interest  rate  provision 
was  fixed.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Treasury  department  table,  previously 
referred  t  >.  indicates  that  the  "cost  of 
mcmey"  t(  Vhe  Federal  Government  in 
1944  was  Isted  at  2  V^  percent.  However. 
at  the  tin  e  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 
there  was  some  fluctuation  in  the  inter- 
est rate,  f  >r  in  the  House  debate,  in  the 
78th  Cone  ress.  Mr.  Pace  agreed  with  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Crawford: 

In  other  words,  the  real  Intent,  then,  la 
that  so  Ion  \  as  the  money  market  Is  as  fav- 
orable as  a  the  present  time  and  f  tinds  can 
be  obtains*  1  at  such  low  rates,  there  Is  no 
reason  wh]  a  higher  rate  than  1%  percent 
should  be  c  larged  (to  the  RSA) . 

Sooner  or  later  a  tremendous  re- 
financing ( iperatlon  will  have  to  occur  In 
this  oountif  Incident  to  the  war  debt.  We 
are  kind  of  caught  In  the  squeeze,  you  might 
say.  If  Int  u-est  rates  go  up  very  materially. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  price  of  bonds  wUl 
have  to  det  line  in  order  to  adjust  the  earn- 
ing rate  ol  bonds  then  outstanding  to  the 
Increased  f  \X»  that  would  be  paid  on  the  re- 
funding oc  new  issues;  so  I  do  not  know 
that  I  wou  d  want  to  favor  a  situation  like 
this  unless  there  are  clauses  Inserted  which 
would  enal  le  the  RFC  to  adjust  its  Interest 
obligations  as  to  rate  to  these  REA  coop- 
eratives ai  d  various  units  and  all  to  the 
money  nuu  ket.  (90  CoNoasssioif  az.  Rxcoko 
2382. 1944.) 

This  ac .  also  extended  the  amortiza- 
tion from  25  to  35  years  to  enable  some 
of  the  mo]  e  remote  rural  areas  to  partic- 
ipate on  E  lore  reasonable  terms. 

Since  1  ^36.  we  have  invested  over  $4 
billion  of  taxpayers  funds  in  this  REA 
program.  As  I  said  previously,  the  ob- 
Jecttre.  taat  of  bringing  electricity  to 
the  farm,  las  been  about  98  percent  com- 
pleted. Y  st  today,  we  are  called  upon  to 
annrove  Itrger  and  larger  budgets  for 


the  REA. 


money  under  the  1944  act  at  2  percent 


when  the 


They  are  still  Imdlng  this 


cost  of  money  to  the  Federal 


Oovenmu  nt  is  double  that  rate. 

Madam  President,  I  have  gone  into 
this  brief  history  for  only  one  purpose. 
That  pur  lose  is  to  show  that  the  REA 
program  Iwas  never  Intended  to  be  a 
subsidy. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
President  i  Committee  on  Federal  Credit 
Programs  has  recently  filed  a  report  sup- 
porting t  le  principle  of  the  legislation 
I  have  just  Introduced.  This  report 
recommei  ds  that  with  re8i>ect  to  evaluat- 


ing the  costs  of  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  that: 

The  first  step  should  be  to  compare  the 
Interest  rate  paid  by  the  borrower  on  direct 
Federal  loans  to  a  siun  of:  (a)  the  prevail- 
ing market  yield  on  Oovernment  securities 
of  comparable  maturity;  (b)  on  allowance 
for  administrative  costs;  and  (c)  an  allow- 
ance for  respective  losses. 

The  President  has  called  upon  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  take  the  lead 
in  bringing  the  various  Federal  agencies 
under  the  application  of  this  report. 
Shortly  after  this  report  was  released, 
an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  18.  19631 
Enp  tbx  REA  Co-<v  SuBsmizs 

A  Presidential  Committee  headed  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  has 
written  a'  report  that  may  be  expected  to 
bring  anguished  yelps  from  the  riiral  co-op 
lobby  pack.  The  report  asserts  that  legally 
fixed,  ma^^iTniim  interest  rates  on  such  things 
as  CK>vernment  home  and  rural  power  loan 
programs  should  be  scrapped.  Moreover,  it 
recommends  that  where  Government  interest 
rates  are  below  private  rates,  the  Oovern- 
ment charge  should  vary  at  least  as  much 
as  current  Treasury  borrowing  costs. 

This  Is  a  particular  and  well-deserved  poke 
at  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
The  REA  Is  the  long-coddled  outfit  that 
makes  loans  to  cooperatives  at  2  percent, 
which  la  only  about  half  the  rate  paid  by 
the  Government  on  money  it  borrows  to 
make  the  loans.  Over  the  35-year  period  of 
these  loans,  this  is  a  subsidy  estimated  to 
amount  to  about  three-quarters  of  the  loan 
Itself. 

Through  such  low  interest  Government 
financing,  not  to  mention  exemption  from 
Federal  taxation,  the  co-ope  enjoy  a  sub- 
stantial competitive  advantage  over  privately 
owned,  taxpaylng  utilities. 

Virtually  all  farms  and  other  rural  cus- 
tomers in  areas  served  by  the  co-ops  now 
have  electric  service.  More  than  half  of  the 
total  power  sales  of  REA  systems  now  are 
being  made  to  nonfann  users,  who  comprise 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  new  power 
cvistomers  being  added  to  the  systems. 

Back  in  1956  the  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
onmiended  that,  because  of  the  great  ad- 
vance in  farm  electrification,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  reorganization  of  the  REA 
into  a  self-supporting  institution  securing 
its  own  financing  from  private  sources. 
Nothing  came  of  this  recommendation,  al- 
though the  Elsenhower  administration  in 
1959  proposed  raising  interest  rates  to  REA 
co-<^»  to  about  4  percent. 

This  latest  reconunendatlon  from  Secretary 
Dillon's  committee  ^  likely  to  be  greeted 
with  the  same  apathy.  The  administration 
has  demonstrated  that  the  REA  is  one  of  its 
pets  by  proposing  $425  million  of  funds  for 
It  In  fiscal  1964,  compared  with  appropria- 
tions of  400  millions  this  year  and  actual 
ezpendltores  of  245  millions  in  1962.  Ofll- 
clals  already  have  said  that  no  specific  leg- 
islation to  end  Government  loans  will  come 
from  the  administration  as  a  result  of  the 
DUlon  report. 

Taxpayers  should  put  the  heat  on  Congress 
to  see  that  such  legislation  is  introduced. 
With  at  least  a  $12  billion  deficit  confronting 
us,  the  xwed  to  cut  Federal  spending  to  the 
btme  Is  obvious.  Subsidies  to  the  REA  co- 
ops are  wasteful  and  serve  no  viseful  pxirpose. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  Federal  agency  which 
enjoys  a  rate  of  interest  so  substantially 
below  the  "cost  of  money"  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  recent  weeks,  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
had  cause  to  review  the  Treasury  bor- 
rowing interest  rates  available  to  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Many  of  my  colleagues.  Including  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirx], 
expressed  concern  because  these  agencies 
were  only  charging  3^  percent  plus  one- 
half  of  1  percent  for  administrative  costs. 
Many  of  the  programs  administered  by 
these  two  agencies  are  avowed  subsidy 
measures.  However,  we  have  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  still 
charging  2  percent  under  a  program  for 
which  no  subsidy  was  ever  Intended. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  that  the 
REA  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  I  don't 
believe  that  we  can  continue  to  allow 
than  "to  nm  with  the  hares  and  hunt 
with  the  hounds."  They  must  face  up  to 
their  subsidy  and  Justify  it,  or  carry  their 
own  weight  and  pay  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury the  going  interest  rate  plus  a  reason- 
able amoimt  for  administrative  expenses. 

There  are  other  disturbing  aspects 
about  this  program.  Back  in  1936,  the 
proponents  of  the  REA  were  careful  to 
limit  their  support  to  a  program  to  aid 
rural  areas  where  the  farmers  would  reap 
the  benefits.  However,  as  recently  as 
1959.  it  was  estimated  by  the  then  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  REA.  that  five  out  of 
every  six  new  consumers  were  nonfarm 
consumers.  It  was  also  estimated  at 
that  time  that  by  1965  there  would  be 
more  nonfarm  consumers  on  REA  lines 
than  farm  consumers.  Since  1961.  REA 
co-op  consumers  have  been  classified  as 
either  residential  or  commercial.  This 
classification  has  little  relationship  to  the 
original  alms  of  the  REA  program. 

Perhaps  the  practice  which  has 
brought  the  greatest  amoimt  of  pub- 
licity is  that  of  the  use  of  so-called  sec- 
tion 5  loans.  Section  5  of  the  REA  Act 
provides: 

The  Administrator  Is  authcntsed  and  im- 
powered  *  *  *  to  make  loans  for  the  pw- 
pose  of  financing  the  wiring  of  the  premises 
at  persons  in  riu-al  areas  and  the  acquisition 
and  installation  of  electrical  and  plumbing 
appliances  and  equipment.  Such  loans  may 
be  made  to  any  of  the  borrowers  of  funds 
loaned  under  the  provisions  of  section  4, 
or  to  any  person,  firm,  or  co-op  supplying 
or  installing  the  said  wiring,  appliances,  or 
eqviipment. 

By  various  Interpretations  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Office  of 
Rural  Areas  Development,  section  5 
money  is  being  loaned  to  rural  co-ops  at 
2  percent  to  be  repaid  over  35  years,  and 
the  co-ops  in  turn  have  been  lending 
this  same  money  to  their  industrial  and 
c(Hnmerclal  consumers  at  4  to  6  percent 
to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  5  to  10 
years.  Thus  the  REA  has  enabled  its 
co-ops  to  go  into  the  moneylendlng  bus- 
iness with  2-percent  money.  The  co-op 
gets  its  money  back  at  4  to  6  percent 
over  a  short  term  and  pockets  the  differ- 
ence. 
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Fourteen  of  these  loans  have  been 
made  since  September  of  1961.  totaling 
over  $1.2  million.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples where  rural  co-ops  obtained 
money  from  the  REA  at  2  percent  and 
made  loans  back  to  their  consumers  at 
a  greater  rate  of  mterest: 

A  $25,000  loan  for  5  years  at  4  per- 
cent interest  for  a  construction  company 
to  purchase  equipment  for  the  entitling 
and  washing  of  graveL 

A  $30,000  loan  for  10  years  at  4-percent 
Interest  to  buy  wiring,  plumbing,  and 
electrical  equipment  including  machinery 
for  a  company  which  markets  and  pur- 
chases potatoes.  This  same  rural  co-op 
made  a  $250,000  loan  for  10  years  at  4 
percent  to  buy  electrical  equipment  and 
machinery  for  a  lumber  company. 

A  loan  for  $22,068  for  10  years  at  4-per- 
eesA  interest  to  buy  snowmaking  equip- 
ment, outdoor  lights,  motors  for  rope 
tows,  and  a  chairlif t  for  an  Illinois  resort. 

A  $54,000  loan  for  5  years  at  5-percent 
Interest  for  machinery  for  removing  bark 
from  logs  and  for  the  processing  and 
loading  of  wood  chips  for  a  wood  prod- 
ucts company. 

A  $125,000  loan  for  10  years  at  4V^- 
percent  interest  to  purchase  a  gravel 
screening  and  crushing  plant  for  a  sand 
and  gravel  company. 

A  $25,000  loan  for  10  years  at  4-per- 
cent Interest  to  purchase  knitting  ma- 
chines for  a  mm  in  North  Carolina. 

A  $35,500  loan  for  10  years  at  4-per- 
cent Interest  to  purchase  machinery  for 
a  planer  mill. 

A  loan  of  $140,000  for  10  years  at  4 
percent  to  purchase  machinery  for  a 
company  producing  precision  drills  and 
cutting  tools. 

A  $75,000  loan  for  10  years  at  4  percent 
to  purchase  a  planer  mill  and  electric 
motors  and  controls  for  a  lumber  com- 
pany. 

A  $137,000  loan  for  10  years  at  4  per- 
cent to  purchase  refrigeration  equipment 
for  a  f reeser  and  cold  storage  plant. 

A  $190,000  loan  for  10  years  at  4  per- 
cent to  purchase  machinery  to  be  used 
by  a  cmnpany  producing  glass  sand  and 
silica  fiour. 

A  $23,500  loan  for  10  years  at  4^  per- 
cent to  purchase  maehinoir  used  in  a 
precision  metal  parts  factory. 

A  $100,000  loan  for  10  years  at  4  per- 
cent to  purchase  machinery  for  a  Wyo- 
ming lumber  company. 

In  each  Instance,  the  rural  co-op  ob- 
tained the  funds  to  make  these  loans 
from  the  REA  to  be  repaid  over  a  period 
up  to  35  years  at  a  2-percent  rate  of 
interest.  Tou  can  readily  see  that  these 
co-ops  may  be  able  to  turn  over  their 
"cheap  REA  money"  several  times  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  35-year  repayment 
period. 

Madam  President,  such  practices  as 
these  can  seriously  Jeopardize  the  REA 
program  and  can  hinder  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  stated  objectives.  It  was 
never  contemplated  that  these  co-ops 
were  to  be  put  into  the  money  lending 
business  and  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  editorials  uid  arti- 


cles be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

First,  an  editorial  from  the  Greeley 
Sunday  Journal,  May  5, 1963. 

Second,  an  editorial  from  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Tribune,  March  18, 1963. 

Third,  an  editorial  from  the  Broom- 
field  Star  Builder,  February  28, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiu), 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Oreeley  Sunday  Journal. 
May  5. 1963] 

JouBMAi.  News  Vnws 

A  hearing  Is  being  conducted  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  In  Denver  on  a  subject 
that  should  be  of  Interest  to  every  citizen 
that  believes  the  continued  existence  and 
growth  of  free  enterprise  is  an  Integral  part 
of  our  American  way  of  life.  The  current 
hearings  are  a  continuation  of  presentations 
that  started  earlier  this  year  and  quite  prob- 
ably will  continue  Into  J\me.  Stated  very 
simply.  It  revolves  around  an  effort  by  the 
Poudre  Valley  RBA  to  have  the  PUC  freese 
the  operations  of  the  Home  Light  ft  Power 
Co.  to  the  area  it  now  serves,  reserving  all 
the  remainder  of  the  coxmtry  to  the  Poudre 
VaUey  REA.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Home 
I4ght  &  Power  Co.  is  seeking  an  area  that 
would  allow  it  opportunity  for  growth. 

We  do  not  represent  that  we  have  the 
slightest  technical  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  public  utility,  nor  of  the  laws  In 
this  or  other  States  that  govern  the  opera- 
tion of  power  companies.  But  we  do  believe 
we  have  some  basic  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  fair  play  and  deep  concern  for  the  eco- 
nomic philosophy  that  helped  make  this 
Nation  great.  When  the  Congress  first  set 
up  the  Rural  zaectrlfioation  Administration, 
It  recognized  that  there  were  many  rural 
areas  that  could  not  be  served  economically 
by  privately  owned  power  companies,  but 
the  Congress  agreed  with  the  philosophy 
that  those  same  rural  areas  should  have 
electric  power  and  at  a  price  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  coxild  pay. 

It  created  the  RBA's  and  gave  to  them 
certain  preferential  advantages  In  financial 
structxire  and  operation  which  In  turn  would 
make  It  possible  for  them  to  take  electalo 
power  to  the  rural  areas.  Two  major  of- 
ferings were  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  loan  working  capital  to  the  REA*8 
for  2  percent  simple  Interest  on  long-term 
loans,  and  the  RBA's  would  not  have  to  pay 
Income  tax  on  their  subsequent  earnings. 
It  was  a  great  step  forward  for  it  brought 
electric  lights  and  power  where  before  there 
had  been  only  kerosene  lamps.  And  with 
2  percent  money  and  no  Income  tax.  the 
RBA's  prospered  and  grew.  And  the  years 
went  by  and  they  grew  and  grew. 

And  then  In  recent  years.  It  came  to  pass 
Uiat  the  RBA's  Ured  of  serving  only  the 
rural  areas  where  private  power  comiwnles. 
without  the  advantage  of  2  percent  Federal 
loans  and  m  Income  tax,  could  not  profit- 
ably operate,  and  the  RBA's  longed  for  bigger 
things.  Until  today,  here  and  in  many  areas 
throtighout  the  Nation,  tazpaying,  profit- 
making  private  power  companies  are  finding 
their  growth  areas  duOlenged  by  RBA's 
which  their  own  tax  money  is  h^lng  to 
subsidise.  If  it  can  happen  In  the  eleetrle 
business,  It  can  hanien  In  other  businesses 
The  ardent  RBA  backer  is  growing  on  the 
false  premise  that  the  Government  well 
from  whence  commeth  2  percent  money  Is 
a  wen  without  a  bottom  and  that  It  to  pos- 
sible to  eat  the  gooee  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs  and  stm  have  the  eggs.  And  tt  the 
goose  objects.  It's  a  dirty,  profit  smeared 
goose  and  should  be  eaten. 

Any  system  that  allows  such  a  sltuatloa 
to  exist  is  at  once  both  imf  air  and  dangerous. 
It  not  only  already  exists  in  the  utlU^  busl- 
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i;  It  could  Just  as  easily  develop  In  any 
other  business  or  profession.  To  taks  money 
which  the  Federal  Goremment  barrows  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  8  percent,  loan  It  to  the 
RBA's  at  2  percent,  permit  them  to  grow 
by  paying  no  tax,  and  then  allow  those  same 
federally  subsidized  power  groups  to  covet 
and  challenge  the  growth  areas  of  private 
power  companies  who  are  paying  market 
rates  for  their  capital  and  corporate  inecxne 
taxes  is  a  gross  injustice.    It  to  unfair. 

By  compelling  the  privately  owned  utility 
to  rest  its  money  in  the  marke4>laoe,  pay 
corporate  Income  taxes  and  then  be  con- 
demned becaxise  that  same  private  utility 
can't  sell  Its  product  as  cheaply  as  ths  fed- 
erally subsidized  group,  the  philosophy  be- 
comes not  only,  almost  unreaUstlcally  unfair. 
It  becomes  violently  dangerous.  If  such 
an  economic  and  political  philosophy  to  al- 
lowed to  extot  that  taxes  private  business 
and  with  those  taxes  and  favored  legislation 
creates  a  competing,  subsidized  power  that 
in  turn  strives  to  obliterate  that  asms  private 
business,  then  we  are  not  writing  the  his- 
tory of  progress.  We  are  writing  the  birth 
notice  of  a  political  trankensteln  that  wUl 
squeeze  the  last  breath  of  life  from  the 
private  enterprise  that  gave  it  birth.  All 
about  will  be  the  tragic  remains  of  a  glorious 
Nation  that  once  was.  And  only  htotory 
will  know  that  another  great  civilisation 
died,  because  in  all  its  wisdom  It  was  too 
stupid  to  imderstand  that  man  never  has 
been  able  to  eat  both  the  eggs  and  the  goose. 

inram  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  liar.  18. 
1963] 

A    Bad    Tbbobt 

The  Wyoming  PubUc  Service  Cocnmlssion 
has  set  a  hearing  for  next  Thursday  morning 
that  so  far  as  we  can  determine  to  vlrtxudly 
unprecedented  In  thto  State. 

It  will  hear  argiunents  on  the  proposed 
loan  of  $100,000  by  the  Lower  Valley  Power 
ft  Light  of  Afton,  Wyo..  to  a  lumber  company 
that  will  be  a  potential  user  of  the  power 
generated  by  Lower  Valley  Power  ft  Light. 

The  money  that  Lower  Valley  Power  ft 
Ught  will  lend  to  the  lumber  concern  will  be 
used  for  the  Installation  of  electrical  equip- 
ment in  a  lumber  mill  to  be  bxillt  In  the 
Afton  area. 

It  has  been  argtied  to  us  on  a  friendly  basto 
that  the  Idea  that  thto  loan  will  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  new  Industry  in 
Wyoming,  which  everyone  must  admit  the 
State  badly  needs,  to  the  prime,  overriding 
argument  in  its  behalf. 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  that  idea.  For  one 
thing  the  money  that  will  be  used  in  the 
loan  to  public  money  for  which  the  Oovern- 
ment pays  4  percent  interest.  It  will  be  re- 
loaned  at  2  percent. 

Thto  to  a  poor  way  to  do  business  in  many 
ways;  it  cheats  the  taxpayers,  it  defeats  the 
purpoees  of  banks  and  other  private  lending 
agencies,  and  It  mltJgates  against  private  en- 
terprise. Specifically  m  the  latter  it  pacmiu 
the  RBA  cooperatives  a  vast  ressrvotr  of 
cheap  money  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  to 
compete  against  private  utilities  which  form 
a  part  of  the  tazpaying  public  that  contrib- 
utes to  thto  very  same  agency  that  competes 
with  it. 

Thto  to  a  vldous  circle. 

The  RBA  to  now  asking  Congress  for  nearly 
half  a  billlaei  dollars  to  uss  for  thsss  loans 
to  be  made  to  private  industry  that  it  would 


Thto  would  put  the  Government  In  busl- 

agalnst  the  taxpayers  who  suppml  it. 
We  thliik  thto  to  a  wholly  dangerous  Idea. 

(From  the  Broomfield  Star  Builder,  Kb.  28, 
1968] 

nBDB*n.T  OOMPRITOa 

The  act  of  1936  setting  up  the  Rural  Xlec- 
trlflcatlon    Admlntatratton    authortasd    the 
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loans  for  furnishing  elee- 
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as  Hubert  Kay  notes  In  an 
Mbruary  Fortune  magazine, 
c  3-ops  have  become  increasingly 
going  after  commerclal-lndus- 
8o  much  so  that  whereas  It 
2.5  percent  of  Its  loans  to 
gjenerating  plants  and  transmis- 
now  xises  over  16  percent.    The 
rapid  growth  as  a  power  pro- 
fprther  alarmed  already  skittish 
power  companies  which  see 
iver  expanding  power  grid  with 
I  annot  forever  compete, 
p  -Ivate  utilities  pay  from  4  to  5 
noney  they  need  to  borrow;  the 
the  use  of  Federal  f\mds  at  2 
the  Government  borrows  at 
Utilities  pay  out  about  24  cents 
dollar  received,  including  13 
Income  taxes;  co-ops  pay  no 
taxes  at  all  and,  as  co-ops, 
State  and  local  tax  treat- 
whereas  companies  are  tightly 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  most 
^t  their  own  rates.    So  the  co- 
advantage  is  Immense, 
one  fairly  simple  way  to  bring 
itlon  on  a  more  nearly  eqtial 
ihat  Is  to  strip  the  REA  co-ops 
mantle  of  subsidies  and 
and  thus  force  them  to  really 
private  companies.    In  short, 
pay  Its  own  way  in  the  market- 
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.financed  competition. 


Mr.  DOluINICK.  Madam  President, 
my  bill  wll  not  cure  all  the  problems 
noted  In  ttx  editorials,  but.  If  enacted,  it 
will  at  least  mean  that  the  taxpayers  of 
this  countn  will  not  be  subsidizing  ven- 
tures of  wliieh  they  neyer  heard  and 
which  were  not  contemplated  when  the 
original  bill  was  passed. 

I  ask  una  [limous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  so  that  other 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  add  their 
sponsor  may  do  so. 

UNO  OFFICER.    Without 
is  so  ordered. 
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AND  CONTINUATION  OF 
PUBLIC     WORKS 


Madam  President. 

for  appropriate  reference,  a 

and  continue  the  ac- 

works  program. 

most  successful  actions 

Congress  last  year  was  the 

in  accelerated  public  works 

thifough  Public  Law  87-658. 

of  this  program  was  two- 

o  combat  persistent  unem- 

those  areas  which  did  not 

general  economic  recovery 

from  the  1960-61  reces- 

second.    to    stimulate    the 


economy  by  helping  local  governments 
finance  needed  public  works  projects  they 
could  not  afford  to  imdertake  alone. 

Under  this  program,  the  Congress 
authorized  $900  millions — nearly  all  of 
which  has  since  been  appropriated  and 
is  now  at  work  creating  Jobs  and  con- 
structing public  facilities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
provides  Federal  grants — on  a  50-percent 
matclilng  basis — to  local  governments  for 
eligible  projects,  with  the  added  provi- 
sions tliat  the  Federal  grant  can  be  in- 
creased to  75  percent  of  the  project  cost 
where  the  local  community  is  unable  to 
finance  its  50-percent  share.  The  act 
also  provides  financing  for  some  exclu- 
sively Federal  projects,  previously 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

To  make  certain  that  this  program 
would  have  its  first  and  greatest  impact 
in  areas  where  the  need  was  most  seri- 
ous, the  act  specified  that  projects  must 
be  located  in  those  areas  designated  as 
eligible  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 

These  included  149  large  and  small  in- 
dustrial labor  market  areas,  767  rural 
areas,  and  50  Indian  reservations,  plus 
an  additional  122  communities  which  had 
suffered  from  substantial  unemployment 
for  the  better  part  of  the  preceding  year. 
In  order  ttiat  the  program  would  bring 
about  quick  assistance.  Federal  grants 
were  limited  to  those  local  projects  which 
could  be  started  promptly  and  on  which 
the  bulk  of  the  work  would  be  completed 
in  12  months. 

Madam  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  important  programs  approved 
by  the  87th  Congress.  It  is  accomplish- 
ing its  purpose  in  a  magnificent  manner. 
Public  works  projects— urgently  needed 
but  never  started  due  to  lack  of  funds 
at  the  local  level — are  now  underway  in 
hundreds  of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

These  projects  include  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  water  purification  facilities, 
sewer  and  water  main  extensions  and 
improvements,  new  police  and  fire  sta- 
tions, libraries,  and  road  and  street  re- 
pair projects,  to  name  just  a  few.  And 
in  each  instance,  these  urgently  needed 
projects  are  providing  an  economic  "shot 
in  the  arm"  to  the  community  in  wliich 
they  are  located,  because  the  dollars  paid 
out  in  wages  for  the  new  jobs  created, 
and  the  dollars  spent  on  materials  for 
the  projects,  are  "high  velocity  dollars" 
that  circulate  swiftly  through  the  com- 
munity and  have  a  chain-reaction  effect. 
The  original  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  authorized  expenditure  of  $900  mil- 
lion. Last  October  Congress  appropri- 
ated $400  million  and  these  funds  were 
quickly  committed  by  various  FMeral 
agencies  to  more  than  3,000  local  public 
works  projects  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  past  May  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated another  $450  million  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  making 
a  total  of  $850  million.  Under  the  law, 
this  $450  million  must  be  expended  by 
January  31,  1964. 

The  need  for  this  accelerated  public 
works  program  has  been  so  great  that, 
successful  as  the  program  has  been,  ap- 


plications have  far  outstripped  available 
funds. 

For  example,  the  Comfnunlty  Facilities 
Administration  was  deluged  with  more 
than  $1  billion  worth  of  applications 
during  the  first  6  months  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  still  has  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  projects  pending, 
despite  the  fact  that  $455,635,000  hi  ac- 
celerated public  works  projects  will  be 
approved  by  the  Communi^  Facilities 
Administration  imder  existing  appropri- 
ations. 

And  at  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  am  informed 
that  in  addition  to  the  $200  million 
worth  of  waste  treatment  and  hospital 
construction  projects  to  be  approved  un- 
der the  $850  million  appropriated,  the 
Department  has  pending  applications  for 
another  $206  million  worth  of  projects. 

The  total  of  these  pending  applica- 
tions in  CFA  and  HEW,  impressive  as  it 
is,  does  not  represent  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  backlog  of  local  projects, 
since  many  communities  have  been,  dis- 
couraged, for  several  months,  from  filing 
additional  applications,  due  to  an  obvi- 
ous lack  of  funds. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  need  to  both  continue  and  expand 
the  accelerated  public  works  program. 
There  is  still  a  large  backlog  of  urgently 
needed  local  public  works  projects.  And 
many  areas  of  the  country  still  are  ex- 
periencing heavy  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment. 

The  bill" I  introduce  today  would  au- 
thorize an  additional  $1.5  billion  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  program. 

This  is  a  large  siun,  but  I  believe  that 
the  experience  under  this  program  thus 
far  demonstrates  conclusively  that  each 
of  these  dollars  will  return  great  divi- 
dends. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1856)  to  hicrease  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McNamara,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DRAFT  FOR  SOLE 
SURVIVING  SON 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  to  provide  an 
exemption  from  induction  for  the  sole 
surviving  son  of  a  family  whose  father 
died  as  a  result  of  military  service. 

Under  the  present  law.  this  type  of  ex- 
emption is  given  to  the  sole  surviving  son 
of  a  family  where  one  or  more  sons  or 
daughters  were  killed  or  died  in  line  of 
duty.  This  bill  will  extend  this  exemp- 
tion to  include  cases  where  the  father 
died  in  the  service  of  his  country.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  desirable  and  meritorious 
extension  of  this  type  of  exemption. 

At  present  the  selective  service  classi- 
fication system  allows  deferments  where 
extreme  hardship  can  be  established. 
However,  this  deferment  is  not  applica- 
ble without  evidence  of  extreme  privation 
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to  a  family  whose  only  surviving  son  is 
faced  with  induction. 

This  exemption  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America.  Inc., 
all  veterans'  organizations,  and  many 
other  interested  persons.  It  also  is  fa- 
vored by  the  selective  service  system. 

I  think  that  passage  of  this  bill  will  be 
a  fitting  tribute  to  families  whose  father 
and  husband  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1857)  to  amend  section  6 
(o)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  induction  for  the  sole  surviving  son 
of  a  family  whose  father  died  as  a  result 
of  military  service,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PROHIBrnON  OP  USE  OF  MEASUR- 
ING DEVICES  IN  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE—ADDITIONAL SPONSOR  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President, 
earlier  this  session,  I  introduced  Senate 
bill  1423,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  measuring 
devices  to  measure  the  work  of  an  indi- 
vidual employee  in  the  postal  service. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  asked  that 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  be  included  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACQUISITION  OF  WETLANDS  IN 
CANADA— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR   OP   BILL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  on 
June  27  ,of  this  year  I  introduced,  on  be- 
h  ilf  of  myself  and  four  other  Senators, 
S.  181C,  a  bill  to  permit  the  use  within 
Canada  of  certain  funds  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands  for  the  conservation  of 
migratory  waterfowl. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRUENnvG]  be  added  to  the  list  of  co- 


sponsors.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER. 
out  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


With- 


OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  TAX  ON 
DIESEL  FUEL  USED  BY  TOW- 
BOATS— STATEMENT  BY  BRAX- 
TON B.  CARR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  representatives  of  the  coal,  oil, 
iron  ore,  grain  industries,  manufactur- 
ers, water  transportation,  shippers  of 
bulk  commodities,  and  others  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  came  to  Washington  to 
voice  opposition  to  the  proposed  2  cents 
per  gallon  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used  by  tow- 
boats. 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  in  Washington 
attended  by  most  of  the  Illinois  congres- 
sional delegation  and  cdso  by  representa- 
tives from  my  office  and  that  of  Senator 
DovoLAs,  Bfr.  Braxton  B.  Can*,  president 


of  the  association,  made  a  statement  on 
the  proposed  tax.  I  believe  his  statement 
will  be  of  considerable  interest  and  will 
indicate  how  shippers  and  others  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  tax.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Braxton  B.  Carr, 
president  of  the  American  Waterways 
Operators,  Inc.,  to  the  46th  anniversary 
convention  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  made  on 
this  subject  as  a  member  of  the  trans- 
portation panel,  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  water  carrier  spokesman  used  1960  as 
a  base  year  because  that  is  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  statistical  data  Is  available, 
but  he  said  the  annual  savings  is  proportion- 
ate. He  noted  that  88,600,000  tons  of  coal 
were  moved  by  barge  in  1960.  representing 
22.5  percent  of  total  inland  waterborne  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  representing  18  percent  of 
total  ton-miles  of  waterborne  service. 

"Taking  the  difference  between  what 
shippers  paid  for  transportation  of  this  coal 
by  water  and  what  they  would  have  paid  to 
move  it  by  the  next  lowest  cost  available 
mode — railroad  transportation — we  find  that 
in  1960  barge  transportation  saved  coal 
shippers  $244,284,000,"  Mr.  Carr  said.  "This 
savings  was  realized  on  22  percent  of  the 
output  of  mines — 11  percent  of  which  went 
directly  from  mine  to  water  transportation. 
The  other  11  percent  had  a  prior  rail  or  truck 
haul  before  it  went  into  barge  transporta- 
tion." 

"You  might  say  the  waterways  paid  a 
dividend  of  $244,284,000  in  the  movement  of 
coal  alone  in  1960  and  this  dividend  was 
widely  distributed  in  the  form  of  real  savings 
to  the  consumers  who  bought  the  end  prod- 
ucts this  coal  helped  produce." 

Mr.  Can  reminded  the  coal  executives  that 
the  only  reason  coal  figures  so  Importantly 
in  the  fuels  market  today  is  that  the  indus- 
try has  found  ways  to  reduce  the  delivered 
price  of  the  product.  "Barge  transportation 
offers  just  one  thing  to  the  coal  indvistry:  a 
means  to  reduce  the  delivered  price  of  coal," 
the  A  WO  president  said. 

He  then  cited  these  facts:  The  cost  of 
barge  transportation  in  the  movement  of 
coal  represents  on  the  average  12  percent  of 
the  price  of  the  delivered  product,  compared 
to  42  percent  for  rail  transportation.  The 
average  water  haul  of  coal  is  221  miles  and 
the  average  rate  is  3  mills  per  ton-mile.  The 
average  barge  haul  of  221  miles  costs  the  coal 
shipper  66  cents  per  ton.  The  average  rail 
haul  is  204  miles,  for  which  the  shipper  pays 
an  average  of  $3.42  per  ton. 

Mr.  Carr  noted  that  of  the  7,800  mines  In 
operation  in  the  United  States,  only  65 — less 
than  1  percent — are  located  on  water.  Yet, 
he  said,  these  65  mines  put  11  percent  of 
total  coal  production  directly  into  barge 
transportation . 

With  respect  to  the  $244,284,000  which 
barge  transportation  saved  coal  shippers  In 
I960,  Mr.  Carr  said  that  consumers  through- 
out the  United  States  shared  in  that  savings 
in  the  form  of  cheaper  electricity,  hotisehold 
goods,  and  other  consxmier  savings.  In  addi- 
tion, he  said,  the  savings  were  actually  more 
than  $244,284,000  becaiise  barge  rates  on 
coal  held  down  some  rail  rates.  He  cited 
several  examples  Illustrating  the  Inequality 
that  exists  in  present  freight  rates  applying 
to  coal  traffic  between  points  where  barge 
transportation  is  available  and  where  it  in 
not  available. 

Mr.  Carr  said  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
fut\u«  of  the  coal  industry  that  the  Industry 
take  a  careful,  hard  look  at  some  transporta- 
tion policy  proposals  which  are  now  being 


considered,  ""«^"g  them,  the  proposal  to  place 
user  charges  on  the  Inland  waterways  In  the 
form  of  a  2-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  fuel, 
and  the  proposal  to  repeal  minimum  rate 
regulation  on  the  carriage  of  bulk  commod- 
ities by  the  railroads. 

The  AWO  spokesman  aald  that  the  2- 
cent-per-gallon  tax  now  proposed  on  fuel 
would  raise  the  delivered  price  on  coal  be- 
tween six  and  seven  percent,  but  that  it 
wo\ild  take  a  tax  of  at  least  34  cents  per  gal- 
lon based  on  the  ciirrent  level  of  traffic  move- 
ment to  get  the  money  the  toll  proponents 
want. 

"A  tax  of  24  cents  per  gallon  on  diesel  fuel 
used  by  towboats  and  tugboats  will  increase 
the  transportation  price  for  coal  on  the  aver- 
age of  72  percent,"  Mr.  Ceor  asserted.  "This 
would  make  the  cost  of  barge  transportation 
represent  20  percent  of  the  delivered  price  of 
coal,  as  against  12  percent  now." 

Other  members  of  the  panel  were  C.  J.  Fltz- 
patrlck,  president  of  the  Chicago  ft  North 
Western  BaUway  Co.,  Chicago;  Cecil  H.  Un- 
derwood, vice  president  of  Island  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  and  H.  N.  Ramsey, 
president  of  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Moderator  of  the  panel  was  Dr. 
Myles  E.  Robinson,  director  of  economics 
and  transportation  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 


PROPOSED  APPOINTMENT  OF  ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICE  GOLDBERG  AS 
MEDIATOR  IN  RAILROAD  STRIKE 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised  that  the  unions  have  rejected 
the  President's  proposal  that  Associate 
Justice  Goldberg  serve  as  negotiator  or 
mediator.  I  am  not  passing  on  the 
strike.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  merits 
of  the  arguments  on  each  side.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
not  serve  as  a  negotiator,  intermediary, 
mediator,  or  in  any  other  capacity  out- 
side his  responsibilities  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  an  entirely  in- 
dependent' branch  of  the  Government 
established  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  tenure  of  a  justice 
is  for  life,  subject  only  to  impeachment 
on  proper  grounds.  The  soundness  of 
our  system  absolutely  demands  that  we 
keep  those  lines  inviolate. 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  is  a  very  fine 
man.  He  is  an  extraordinary  person 
and  has  rendered  great  service  in  the 
field  of  so-called  labor  disputes.  But  he 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
both  made  a  decision  months  ago  when 
they  decided  that  he  should  be  appointed 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  Justice  Goldberg  cut  him- 
self off  from  all  opportunities  to  render 
service,  however  valuable  those  services 
might  be,  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 
Now  he  is  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Neither  he  nor  any 
other  member  of  that  Court  has  any 
proper  fimction  outside  that  mission  so 
long  as  they  are  members  of  the  Court. 
A  very  unfortimate  precedent  of  some 
kind  was  set  at  the  time  of  the  Nurem- 
berg trials.  It  should  be  an  exception 
and  stand  alone,  and  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed imder  any  circumstances.  The 
appointment  then  was  made  at  the  close 
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of  ttie  wail  and  WM  pv^  an  emotional 
can  be  oivcf  looked  on  tliak 
groond.  iMlham9aiA,l9m.voXlMaS!L- 
lar  eooufl  with  the  inerlta  of  tbe  rail- 
way labor  controversy.  I  am  not  pam- 
Izig  on  tt.  Wbat  I  say  is  no  reflection 
upon  Mr. .  oitioe  Ooldberf ,  tat  la.  rattier, 
a  trllMite  o  bit  skill  In  this  field. 
I  hope    his  win  be  the  last  thne  that 


pired  wltti  adjournment  of  the   87th 


a  question 


I  am  delighted 
hat  apparently  "hSx.  Justice 


I  have  spofcen  win  arise 
to  learn 


such  as  the  one  about  which 


Ooidberg  1  rill  noi  senre. 

I  I 

TIME  BUH8  OUT  FOR  WILDERNESS 

Mrs.  N:  IUUEHOER.  Bir.  President, 
on  Septen  ber  6. 1961.  the  Senate  passed 
S.  174.  th »  bill  to  establish  a  national 
lueoet  vation  system.  I  voted 
for  the  lei  Islatian.  as  I  did  this  session 
on  a  stanil  u*  measure,  because  I  believe 


there  Is  gr  sat  vahie  In  maintaining  some 
parts  of  cor  pubhc  domain  In  natural 
and  un^ixfled  state.    Deeplte  approval 


by  the  Sei  ate  In  1961.  congressional  ac- 
tion was  1  lot  completed  and  S.  174  ez- 


jEr«fiipa<e<f  number  of  mining  elainu  filed  on  national  forest  land*  in  wildernest,  wild,  and  ■primitive  areas  since  Sept.  6,  1961 

WILDERNESS  AREAS 
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Total:4wfld 


North 


Total 


Wllflnrnwi. 
WOd 


TotaL 


law.  wUdemesa-type 
areas  In  the  national  foreats  are  sobjeet 
to  entry  mder  ttw  mining  statotea  tn 
11  Western  Statea.  The  wUdemeas  bill 
modifies  ttiis  wide-open  entry.  Thus, 
after  the  Senate  again  acted  favorably 
this  year  on  S.  4.  the  new  version  of  the 
wilderness  bQl.  I  became  curious  about 
the  extent  of  Invasion  of  wiklemess  by 
mining  Interests  in  the  period  of  time 
since  our  1961  actlMi.  I  asked  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Cliff.  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  number, 
acreage,  validity,  and  minerals  involved 
in  claims  which  have  been  filed  in  wil- 
derness, wild,  and  primitive  areas  since 
September  6.  1961. 

The  report  from  the  Forest  Service 
shows  some  537  claims  have  been  filed 
in  wildemess.  wild,  and  primitive  areas 
of  our  national  forests  since  September 
6, 1961,  the  date  of  the  Senate's  last  pre- 
vious action  on  wildemess  legislation. 
Of  the  total,  327  claims  were  filed  in 
areas  defined  as  wildemess.  23  claims  in 


wild  areas,  and  167  claims  In  primitive 
areas.  These  figures  do  not,  of  eoorse. 
include  the  number  of  datans  filed  under 
mininc  laws  tn  wUdemeas-type  areas 
during  prevlouB  yeara.  I  emphaste,  Mr. 
President,  that  In  the  months  since  the 
Senate  passed  S.  174.  mining  claims  have 
been  filed  at  the  rate  of  23  per  month. 
Although  some  of  the  claims  may  not  be 
valid,  it  is  esttanated  the  537  claims  filed 
include  about  11,000  acres  of  wilderness- 
type  domain. 

I  am  disturbed  and  dismasred  by  con- 
tinued erosion  of  our  wildemess  heritage 
and  the  threats  against  its  existence. 
Indeed,  time  may  be  running  out  for  our 
once  timeless  wilderness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricoao  with  my  remarks 
a  taUe  prepared  by  the  Forest  Service 
with  the  estimated  number  of  mining 
claims  filed  on  national  forest  lands  in 
wildemess,  wild,  and  primittve  areas 
since  September  6, 1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoso. 
as  follows: 
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A  pwTii!r.n  FOR  THE  SHOPPER — 
TRUTH  IN  PACKAOINa  LEGISLA- 
TION NEEDED 

liCrs.  NEUBEROER  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  in  the  continu- 
ing fight  for  consumer  protection  is  the 
truth-in-packaglng-and-labeling  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart].  I  have  Joined  in  sponsoring  this 
significant  bill.  S.  387. 

A  most  persuasive  article  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  appears  in  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine.  July  1963  issue.  This 
article,  enUUed  "A  Shield  for  the  Shop- 
per," points  out: 

me  simple  purpose  of  the  trutta-in-pack- 
aging  meaaure  la  to  give  the  consumer  the 
Information  needed  to  make  a  sound,  reason- 
ably swift  shopping  decision  and  to  Insure 
that  the  package  fairly  represents  the  prod- 
uct inside.  Fortified  with  this  protection, 
the  cons\uner  would  have  little  to  fear  from 
the  dart  guns  of  deception. 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  of  those 
who  are  fighting  for  adequate  consumer 
protection. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  in  an 
editorial  of  July  8,  1963,  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  truth-in-packaging  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
As  the  Evening  Star  states  that  "there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  any  honest  producer 
should  fear." 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  will  report  favorably  this 
important  proposed  legislation  which  will 
be  a  milestone  in  consumer  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Congrkssional  Rscobd  the  article  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  to- 
gether with  the  editorial,  "What  Are 
You  Buying?"  from  the  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

A  Sbbld  rem,  thb  8ac»>PBt  • 
(By  Senator  Philip  A.  Hast,  of  Michigan) 

As  I  passed  by  the  television  set  a  few 
nights  ago,  n^  eye  was  caiight  by  the  pic- 
ture of  a  running  antelope  trying  to  esci^M 
a  pursuing  helicopter.  "The  antelope  is  a 
nat\irally  siupictous  and  wary  animal,"  the 
narrator  was  saying  smoothly,  "and  there 
was  a  time  when  he  was  extremely  difficult 
to  capture." 

Then  the  helicopter  BwoopeA  low,  someone 
shot  a  dart  ftill  of  a  tranqulllcer  into  the 
animal's  flank,  and  before  long  it  toi^led  over 
on  its  side  to  await  the  net.  The  show  was 
intended  as  a  tribute  to  modem  efficiency. 
b\it  somehow  my  sympathlee  were  with  the 
antelope. 

I  left  the  rocm  then,  becatise  I  was  busy 
studying  the  high  degree  of  modem  efficiency 
directed  at  capturing  the  dollars  of  the 
American  consumer.  The  deadline  for  this 
article  had  crept  up  on  me,  and  X  was  reread- 
ing some  testimony  that  told  of  the  many 
scientific  Innovations  used  by  the  modem 
merchandiser.  I  was  as  Impressed  by  them 
as  I  was  by  the  dart  guns  used  by  big  game 
hunters. 

The  American  shopper  has  grown  as  wary 
and  suspicloTis  as  any  antelope,  and  she  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  generaUy 
as  intelligent  as  ber  pursuers.  But  slick,  n^ 
marketing  methods  are  being  spawned  daUy, 
and  most  of  us  find  ourselves  inereadngly 
vulnerable  to  an  army  c€  motivational  re- 
searchers and  psomotlon  qieclallsts  who  ar* 


qtilte  prepared  to  swoop  down  and  tranqull- 
Ize  us  with  misleading  Information  and  clev- 
er deceptions,  ^purred  by  fierce  competi- 
tion, merchandisers  devote  weeks  and 
months  to  polishing  their  techniques  while 
the  average  consumer  can  devote  only  an 
occasional  hour,  often  In  vain,  to  digging  out 
the  factual  Information  which  is  her  only 
defense. 

The  truth-ln-packaging  bill  that  I  have 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  (a  companion  bill 
has  been  presented  in  the  House)  is  one  at- 
tempt to  put  the  consumer  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  the  manufacturer.  The  bill  has 
only  one  basic  purpose;  to  allow  the  shopper 
the  opportxmlty  to  make  a  rational  buying 
choice. 

The  increasing  difficulty  of  making  a  ra- 
tional choice  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
the  series  of  exhibits  Introduced  during  the 
lengthy  hearings  on  packaging  which  I  con- 
ducted as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee.  Here  on 
my  desk,  for  example,  is  a  bottle  of  salad 
oil — a  newly  designed  bottle  with  a  stream- 
lined figure.  Not  long  ago,  this  same  brand 
came  in  a  quart  container  of  traditional  de- 
sign— a  thick-walsted  bottle  of  the  type  com- 
monly used  for  dozens  of  liquids:  beer, 
cleansers,  and  soda  pop. 

Why  the  change?  It  seemed  the  motiva- 
tional researchers  reported  to  the  manufac- 
tiu-er  that  women  associated  oil  with  calories 
and  the  thlck-walsted  bottle  subconsciously 
warned  them  off  lest  their  own  figures  follow 
suit.  The  designers  went  to  wc»-k  and  the 
result  was  the  bottle  contoured  like  a  shapely 
woman. 

Now  for  the  delicately  administered  sting. 
Remember,  the  old  bottle  contained  a  quart. 
WeU,  If  you  can  find  the  printed  content  on 
the  new  bottle  (which  Is  not  easy),  you  dis- 
cover It  holds  one  and  one-half  pints  of  oU. 
It  is  true  that  the  new  bottle  costs  the 
shopper  a  few  cents  less.  But  the  price  per 
ounce  of  oil  Is  significantly  higher.  The 
new  bottle  was  so  successful.  Incidentally, 
that  meet  competitors  adopted  it  along  with 
a  similarly  disguised  price  Increase. 

These  days,  the  wary  shopper  would  regard 
a  new.  Improved  package  with  as  much  sus- 
picion as  a  knowledgeable  antelope  anxious- 
ly watching  an  approaching  helicopter.  Here 
is  a  box  of  spaghetti.  There  is  a  cellophane 
vrlndow  at  the  botUmi  of  the  front  panel 
so  you  can  view  the  wholesome  contents. 
But,  turn  the  box  upside  down.  The  window 
Is  empty.     The  box  was  only  half  full. 

Now  take  a  look  at  this  carton.  It  held 
a  frozen  cherry  pie.  The  picture  on  the 
carton  shows  a  single  luscious  wedge  of  pie. 
Along  the  visible  side  of  the  wedge  we  can 
count  37  cherries.  And  how  many  cherries 
were  Inside  the  entire  pie?    Forty. 

Next,  two  cans  of  coffee.  Same  brand, 
same  size,  same  shelf.  One  label  is  stamped 
"10  cents  off,"  the  other.  "16  cents  off." 
"Off  what?"  seemed  the  logical  question. 
But  since  the  manufacturer  does  not  con- 
trol retail  price,  It  was  a  question  that  could 
not  be  answered.  Perhaps  the  consumer  will 
get  a  bargain,  perhaps  he  won't.  We  found 
some  products  that  have  been  "cents  off" 
since  they  went  on  the  market  years  ago. 
"Cents  off"  what  regular  price?  Who  knows? 
One  of  our  witnesses  told  of  entering  a 
drugstore  and  asking  for  a  small  tube  of 
toothpaste.  He  was  handed  one  mavked 
"Olant."'  "That's  the  smallest  we  have,"  said 
the  clerk,  smiling  a  little  sheepishly.  The 
next  size  larger  was  labeled  "Fftmlly."  After 
that  came  "Jumbo.** 

Or  take  a  box  of  shredded  wheat.  The 
face  of  the  package  Is  6  Inches  high  and  7^ 
inches  wide.  This  size  bos  was  long  a 
familiar  standard  on  supermarket  shelves 
until  one  manufacturer  came  out  with  a 
larger  container.  The  larger  box  is  marked 
"Ktm,  improved."  Its  front  panel  measures 
8%  Inohea  square.  Tet  the  box  holds  only 
lOVi  ouneee — an  ounce  and  a  half  lees  than 


the  old  box.    That  Is  18  percent  less  product 
in  a  box  20  percent  bigger. 

Isolated  examples?  Not  at  all.  The  exhib- 
its were  picked  up  at  random  in  chain  super- 
markets. Our  witnesses  pointed  out  dozens 
of  parallel  confusions  and  absurdities  they 
encountered. 

Some  of  the  most  telling  testimony  came 
unwittingly  from  a  top  executive  of  a  major 
detergent  company  who  appeared  with  a 
number  of  aids  to  testify  against  the  bill. 
Paraphrasing,  but  without  damage  to  essen- 
tial accuracy,  here  is  what  occurred  : 

At  one  point  the  detergent  executive  was 
discussing  a  new  box  of  washing  powder  that 
weighed  12%  otmces  and  sold  for  34  cents. 
He  held  the  box  up  to  show  that  the  net 
weight  was  marked  on  the  front  panel. 

"The  use  of  fractional  ounces,"  I  pointed 
out,  "is  one  of  the  consumer  c<»nplalnts 
we've  heard  most  often.  My  wife — who  is 
an  excellent  mathematician — tells  me  It  Is 
very  difficult  sometimes  to  compute  the  cost 
I>er  ounce  of  competing  products." 

The  executive  answered  that  this  was  real- 
ly no  serious  problem. 

"How  much  does  the  soap  you  have  there 
cost  the  housewife  per  oxuice?"  was  the  next 
question. 

The  executive  thought  a  minute.  "Could 
we  come  back  to  that  later?"  he  asked.  We 
pressed  him  for  an  answer. 

"Well,  Mr.  PurceU  here  can  answer  that." 
the  executive  sighed,  waving  toward  an  aid. 

"I  don't  have  my  cost  charts  with  me," 
offered  Mr.  Purcell. 

Someone  suggested  that  housewives  do  not 
often  have  cost  charts  available,  either.  Mr. 
Purcell  bent  over  his  pencU  and  pad.  His 
chief  suggested  once  again  that  we  come  back 
to  the  mattw  later.  Mr.  Purcell  said  that 
he  could  answer  much  more  swiftly  if  a  con- 
versation had  not  been  going  on.  By  this 
time,  I  felt  the  point  had  been  made,  and  we 
went  on  to  something  else. 

Because  we  so  often  talked  In  terms  of 
pennies  here  and  nickels  there,  it  sometimes 
seemed  that  we  were  dealing  with  an  insig- 
nificant portion  of  the  economy.  But  mar- 
ket basket  purchases  account  for  about  21 
percent  of  the  average  family's  budget,  and 
sales  of  commodities  covered  by  the  bill  total 
some  $63  billion  annually.  A  family  mak- 
ing buying  decisions  on  the  basis  of  rational- 
ity, instead  of  merchandising  hoopla.  ootQd 
save  $200  to  $300  a  year. 

A  truth  in  packaging  law  woiild  have  an- 
other, more  subtle,  yet  perhaps  more  Impor- 
tant effect  on  the  economy.  The  free  enter- 
prise system  depends  on  the  theory  that  the 
manufacturer  who  provides  the  best  quality 
at  the  best  price  will  be  rewarded  by  success. 
The  theory,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  con- 
sumer TwaUng  wise  choices.  The  manufac- 
turer must  make  his  products  known  and 
available  while  the  consumer,  voting  with 
bis  dollcure,  decides  which  products  wlU  re- 
main on  the  market  and  which  will  not. 

Deceptive,  confusing,  or  misleading  pack- 
aging causes  shoppers  to  make  poor  choices, 
harming  themselves  and  the  honest  manu- 
facturer. Success  In  business  comes  to  de- 
pend more  on  gimmickry  than  on  value.  In 
fact,  honest  packaging  tends  to  be  driven  off 
the  market  by  slick  practices.  Time  after 
time,  we  have  seen  cases  where  maxrufactur- 
ers  were  forced  Into  questionable  packaging 
practices  to  keep  up  with  some  competitor 
who  had  found  a  new  way  to  puff  up  his 
package. 

The  package,  after  all.  Is  the  only  sales- 
man a  shopper  meets  in  the  market  these 
days.  Some  years  ago,  the  bouaewtte  dealt 
with  a  grocer  who  disaissed  values  and  then 
personaUy  filled  many  ot  the  packages  the 
customer  carried  home.  Cost  ocmparlsons 
were  easy  because  prices  were  baaed  on  hon- 
est pounds  and  whole  ounoea  instead  of 
fraetlona.  Modem  aupennarketa,  oo  the 
other  hand,  dont  aell  anything.  Tbey  serve 
as  dls^y  depots  that  are  in  the  buslneas  of 
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product  Inside.  Fortified  with  this  protec- 
tion, tha  oonsnmer  would  hava  little  to  fear 
fktan  the  dart  guns  of  daceptlon. 

(FRMB  MM  Sraning  Star.  July  8.  106S] 
What  Aaa  You  BrrriKa? 

That  feeling  of  bewilderment  and  frus- 
tration often  shared  by  superstore  shoppers 
Is  no  mere  coincidence.  To  begin  with,  all 
are  wandering  through  a  labyrinth  stocked 
with  some  8,000  Items  of  erery  shape,  size, 
weight,  brand  and  price  from  which  to 
chooee.  as  economically  as  possible,  the  ne- 
cessities of  food,  cosmetics,  household  items 
and  the  like. 

It  would  be  taxing  enough  if  each  knew, 
as  he  reached  for  a  certain  product,  just 
what  he  was  paying  for  In  comparison  with 
a  competing  product.  But  it  can  be  down- 
right defeating  when  the  thrifty  shopper, 
taking  the  time  to  read  the  fine  print,  finds 
himself  completely  baffled  by  the  unmatch- 
ing  assortment  of  weights,  quantities  and 
sizes  offered  at  a  wide  Tariety  of  prices. 

Chances  are,  he  will  agree  with  Senator 
Hast,  of  Michigan,  and  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  the  need  for  a  tmth-ln- 
packaglng  bill  to  cvah  deceptive  labeling  and 
packaging  practices.  During  hearings  the 
past  a  years  the  subcommittee  has  vlcarl- 
oualy  followed  shoppers  through  a  stupefy- 
ing maze  of  full  quarts  which  grow  Into 
jumbo  quarts  and  finally  attain  giant  im- 
perial quart  size.  The  once  respectable  pint 
is  no  more.  It  has  succumbed  to  the  giant 
half -quart. 

These  mirages,  however,  are  innocuous 
compared  with  other  items  which  bemused 
the  subcommittee,  such  as  econcnny-size 
packages  of  unproven  economic  worth,  sizes 
dealing  in  fractions  of  ounces  and  almost 
impossible  to  compare  as  to  price  with  other 
odd-sized  packages,  impressive-sized  boxes 
partly  filled  with  air.  and  oddly  shaped  con- 
tainers holding  less  than  they  appear  to. 

The  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  woxild  stand- 
ardize the  contents  of  small,  medium  and 
large  packages,  halt  the  deceptive  cents-off- 
regular-prlce  practice.  Insist  on  clearly 
printed  weights  and  contents  prominently 
displayed  on  packages  and  clarify  other  mis- 
leading points  such  as  the  niunber  of  persons 
a  package  will  serve. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  bill  any  honest 
producer  shoxild  fear.  There  is  a  great  deal 
which  will  help  the  homemaker  more  effec- 
tively spend  tha  20  percent  of  the  family 
budget  \ised  for  such  piirposes.  We  think 
that  the  piiblle  is  fed  up  with  this  kind  of 
treatment  and  t£at  the  full  Senate  Anti- 
trust Conunlttee  should  do  something  about 
It  by  favorably  reporting  the  bill  this  month. 


A  NATION  UNDER  GOD 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  was  founded  on  the  sound 
principles  of  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
Almighty  God.  but  recent  actions  by  the 
Fed^al  judiciary  threaten  to  carry  us 
farther  and  farther  away  from  these 
principles. 

Unless  present  trends  are  reversed.  I 
fear  that  this  country  win  lose  sii^t  of 
the  fact  that  it.  like  all  nations,  is  a  na- 
tion under  God,  from  whom  all  things 
flow. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
banning  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
sajrlng  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  our  pub- 
lic schools  is  beginning  to  hare  its  impact 
on  the  God-fearing  men  of  this  Nation. 

Dr.  Vernon  S.  Broyles,  pastor  of  the 
North  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Atlanta.  Ga..  in  a  sermon  to  his  congre- 
gation, was  eminently  comet  in  ezpreok- 
Ing  deep  coneem  over  the  Courts  deci- 


sion. In  his  message,  he  feared  for  the 
future  of  any  nation  which  does  not  side 
with  God  and  have  His  help,  and  if  it  does 
not  acknowledge  that  He  is  the  highest 
authority  over  all  men  and  their  affairs. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  this  sermon  be  printed  in  the 

RkCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

A  Cbxistian  Aifs  Pouncs 

(By  Dr.  Vernon  S.  Broyles,  Jr.) 

(Scripture:  Mark  12:  lS-7) 

Politics  is  the  art  of  government.  In  our 
particular  country  politics  Is  the  art  of  repre- 
sentative government.  We  are  not  a  democ- 
racy. We  are  a  nation  committed  to  repre- 
sentative government,  deaorlbed  by  Lincoln 
as  "government  of  the  peoida,  by  the  people 
and  for  tha  people."  throtigh  repreaenUUvea 
whom  wa  elect  and  in  whom  we  invest  power 
as  they  meet  together.  When  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  was  set  up,  about  two- 
thirds  of  tha  popiUatlon  of  the  Original 
Colonies  were  from  Presbjrterlan  or  Reformed 
background.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  of  the  United  States  fol- 
lows very  closely  that  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  churches. 

Religion  is  the  proper  acknowledgment 
of  and  relationship  to  Ood.  These  two  rela- 
tlonahlpa.  man's  relationship  to  politics  or 
to  the  state  and  his  relationship  to  reUglon. 
to  Ood  and  to  the  church,  have  been  of 
necessity,  through  all  of  hla  created  life, 
close.  But  the  relationship  haa  always  been 
an  uneasy  one.  It  has  been  an  uneasy  rela- 
tionship becauae  of  the  sinfulnsas  of  man, 
because  of  man's  self-assertion,  becaxise  of 
man's  pride.  It  has  been  an  uneasy  rela- 
tionship because  the  church,  very  often  as 
the  hxunan  organization  of  man's  relation- 
ship to  Ood.  has  at  tlmea  pretended  to  take 
the  place  of  Ood  and  to  demand  the  same 
allegiance  as  God  demands  and  has  de- 
manded that  that  allegiance  be  over  and 
above  the  allegiance  of  a  man  to  the  state. 
The  church  haa  become  an  Idol  and  made  the 
relationship  difficult.  That,  however,  does 
not  exist  In  many  parts  of  the  world  today. 
The  Roman  ^ureh  theoretically  makes  the 
claim  but  practically  la  getting  farther  from 
it  all  the  time.  At  any  rata  It  la  not  a  pres- 
ent problem  In  our  own  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tension  has  been 
there  always  because  the  state.  In  the  pride 
of  man^  sin,  has  alwaya  found  It  difficult  to 
come  to  terma  with  Ood.  Mow  this  was  true 
in  Jesus'  day.  In  those  htat  days  when  they 
were  seeking  finally  to  entrap  Him,  as  part  of 
the  web  In  which  they  would  entrap  Him 
they  brought  up  this  tenalon  between  church 
and  state,  between  Caesar  and  Jewry,  be- 
tween politics  and  Ood.  They  came  to  Him 
and  they  aAed,  "Is  it  lawful  to  pay  taxes?" 
Well,  It  was  an  interesting  combination  that 
came,  the  Herodians  and  tha  Pharisees. 
When  men  decide  agalnat  Ood  it  always 
makes  strange  alllea.  It's  happening  today 
in  ova  struggle.  Here  were  the  Herodians 
who  hated  anything  that  kept  a  man  from 
being  loyal  to  the  state.  Iliey  had  no  idea 
at  all  of  any  obligation  to  Ood  that  was  not 
subservient  to  the  state.  On  the  othar  hand, 
itere  were  the  Pharisees  who  oppoeed  the 
Roman  state  and  who  would  do  anything 
they  ooiild  to  put  the  loyalty  of  a  man  to 
God  and  the  Jewlah  faith  above  his  loyalty 
to  Roma.  8o  Jeaua  was  put  in  the  middle. 
In  His  answer,  "Render  unto  Caesar  tha 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  Ood  the 
thinci    that    are   Godti."   He   said   certain 


There  are  many  who  feel  that  He  said  that 
the  state  waa  an  independent  area.  We  hava 
always  had  that.  Wa  hava  that  today.  This 
Usa  that  the  stoto.  that  poUtlca.  can  be 
carried  on  oatakte  of  God  and  of  our  respon- 
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slbillty  to  God.  ftederldk  the  Great,  of  Prus- 
sU.  waa  reported  to  hava  said  that  "Salvation 
is  of  Ood  and  everythlxtg  elaa  in  my  affatr." 
The  Archbishop  of  CanterbtiTy.  the  Arch- 
bishop Tsmpla.  urtio  dlad  during  tha  last  war, 
was  one  of  tha  great  laaden  of  tba  ehureh. 
He  was  constantly  pressing  the  peopla 
of  Britain  to  sea  that  God  belonged  in  the 
center  of  their  Uvea.  He  got  on  the  nerves 
of  a  good  many  of  the  politldans.  A  llr. 
Lowe,  irtio  WM  a  distinguished  cartoonist, 
had  In  ana  of  the  British  pubhcationa  a  ear- 
toon  that  showed  Colonel  Blimp,  represent- 
ing the  British  people,  standing  barring  the 
gate  to  a  Held  to  Arehblahop  Temple.  The 
field  represented  the  British  public  life,  Brit- 
ish Govenunent.  Colonel  Blimp  was  saying 
to  the  archbishop  as  he  tried  to  go  through 
the  gate.  "Hey  there.  You're  trespassing. 
This  is  private  property."  We  have  it  in  our 
day.  Ton  are  alwaya  hearing  people  saying 
that  they  wish  the  ehureh  would  stop  talk- 
ing about  politics  and  about  race  and  busi- 
ness and  preach  the  GospeL  There  is  no 
gospel,  except  that  which  to\iches  all  of 
Ufa.  That  Is  what  Jesus  was  saying  there. 
Jesua  never  let  it  be  thought  for  a  minute 
that  anything  was  outside  of  man's  respon- 
sibility to  God.  The  state  has  only  such 
power  as  Ood  g^ves  it.  Tou  remember  when 
He  stood  before  Pilate?  He  was  a  beaten  and 
bound  prisoner.  He  stood  before  the  throne 
of  a  Roman  official,  representing  the  em- 
pire. Calmly  He  said,  "Thou  couldst  have 
no  power  at  all  over  Me,  unless  it  had  been 
given  thee  from  above."  Everything  and 
every  part  of  human  life  is  under  the  Judg- 
ment and  (rf  the  mercy  of  Ood. 

This  is  the  story  of  Scripture.  I  think 
Christians  are  going  to  have  to  start  read- 
ing the  Bible  again.  Either  that  or  you  are 
going  to  have  your  mind  made  up  by  the 
latest  fad  of  ths  newest  leader.  I  am  not 
talking  about  reading  Just  a  few  verses  here 
and  a  few  verses  there.  I  am  talking  about 
reading  It  until  you  understand  the  sweep 
of  it.  Until  you  understand  what  it  Is  all 
about.  When  we  talk  about  Ood.  in  the 
Christian  faith,  we  are  talking  about  the 
God  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  jrou  will  read  this 
Book  it  sets  forth  from  beginning  to  end 
that  all  of  life,  every  human  individual, 
every  human  association  of  individuals.  Is 
under  the  Judgment  and  mercy  of  Ood.  By 
Ood  we  mean  the  Ood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God  revealed  in  our  Bible.  That  is  all  we 
know  about  God.  All  the  Ideas  that  men 
bring  to  ua  about  Ood  outaide  of  that,  are 
simply  wrong.  They  are  the  foolishness  of 
human  wisdom.  Now  we  as  Christians  need 
to  get  narrow  about  that.  We  need  never  be 
narrow  In  our  sympathies,  but  Insofar  as  our 
convictions  are  concerned,  they  are  rooted 
to  a  Revelation.  Mo  man  has  any  right  to 
talk  about  God  outelde  that  Revelation. 
Bead  it.  The  whole  sweep  of  it.  Read 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eaeklel.  Listen  to 
them  call  the  roll  of  the  nations  to  the  throne 
of  Ood.  Listen  to  the  nations  found  respon- 
sible for  their  relationship  to  Ood,  for  their 
conduct  before  Ood.  Listen  to  them  as  God 
says.  "Now  shall  they  know  that  I  am  God." 
as  they  come  to  Judgment  because  they  have 
failed  to  know  and  to  obey  God.  Hoaea, 
Amos.  Amos  says.  "Has  evil  befallen  any 
city  unless  Ood  has  done  It."  Ood  Is  in  con- 
trol of  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations. 
By  Him  nations  rise  and  fall.  Iliey  llvs  and 
move  and  have  their  being  under  Ood.  That 
is  what  Scripture  says.  Jesus  here  as  Z 
quoted,  saying  to  Pilate,  "Thou  could  hava 
no  power  at  all  except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above."  Peter,  standing  befora  the  author- 
ities of  hla  day  and  aaytng,  "Whether  it  Is 
right  In  the  sight  of  Ood  to  Obey  man  rather 
than  Ood.  Judge  you."  Paul  moving  about 
the  empire  and  dalming  everything  for 
Christ. 

It  haa  been  the  atory  of  tha  Christian 
fUth.  Martin  Lother  broka  the  world  wide 
open  by  standing  before  tha  emperor  of  the 
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Holy  Homaw  toq>lra  and  the  representatives 
of  tha  papacy  which  was  then  a  great  secu- 
lar power  and  refusing  to  compromise,  say- 
ing, "Here  Z  stand.  I  can  do  no  other."  Mar- 
tin Nlemoeller.  still  living,  spent  6  yecuw  in 
a  concentration  can^  because  he  would  not 
compromise  with  Adolph  Hitler,  who  de- 
manded that  he  admit  that  the  authority  of 
the  Btete  was  greater  than  the  authority  al 
Ood.  That  is  not  as  theoretical  a  question 
today  as  It  was  6  weeks  ago.  These  great 
religious  questions  in  America  that  we  have 
considered  to  be  so  theoretical  that  Uiey 
nevn*  would  touch  us  are  beginning  to  crowd 
us.  It  means  that  every  natton  today  and 
every  part  of  every  nation  stands  under  God. 
It  means  that  Russia  is  at  the  Judgment  bar 
of  Ood.  Russia  Is  not  going  to  fall  or  fall 
because  of  her  economic  system.  Russia  is 
going  to  fall  and  fall  because  they  have  de- 
nied Ood. 

You  see,  if  God  exista,  it's  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing  than  If  we  are  Just  thecN'islng 
about  religion.  But  suppose  Ood  does  exist 
as  we  say  we  believe  He  does.  Suppose  He 
is  the  life  of  all  that  lives.  Suppose  in  Him 
every  human  institution  lives  and  moves  and 
has  ite  being  because  human  beings  do.  Sup- 
pose that  to  be  true.  Suppose  by  the  very 
nature  of  God,  the  worship  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  Ood  and  obedience  to  Him  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Suppose  you  can  no  more 
be  neutral  about  God  then  you  can  be  neu- 
tral about  breathing.  Suppose  that  it  Is  Just 
as  natural  for  Ood  to  be  in  the  center  of 
life  as  it  is  for  breath  to  be  In  the  center 
of  the  body  that  livee.  These  things  being 
true,  then  no  human  Institution  and  no 
human  being  can  live  and  prosper  outside 
of  the  proper  acknowledgement  of  and  rela- 
tionship to  Ood.  That  is  true  of  England 
and  of  France  and  of  everything  in  England 
and  Prance.    It  is  equally  true  of  America. 

Now  we  are  hearing  today  that  In  America 
we  have  developed  something  new  and,  there- 
fore, we  need  a  new  approach.  We  are  told 
today,  and  this  Is  the  word  you  hear  more 
and  more,  that  we  In  America  have  devel- 
oped a  pluralistic  society.  Now  the  only 
thing  that  you  can  possibly  mean  in  the  final 
analysis  about  a  pluralistic  society  Is  that 
we  have  developed  a  society  that  has  a  pan- 
theon of  gods.  No  longer  do  we  have  one 
Ood.  Today  we  have  a  household  of  gods 
and  you  must  be  careful  about  pushing  one 
god,  because  you  will  offend  another  god. 
If  you  put  one  god  ahead  of  the  other  the 
second  god  will  get  Jealous  and  In  the  In- 
tereste  of  human  rlghte,  In  the  Intereste  of 
individual  righto,  you  cannot  afford  to  of- 
fend one  of  the  lesser  deities.  The  god  of 
the  Jew — Incomplete.  The  god  of  Buddha, 
the  god  of  the  Moslem,  the  god  of  the  person 
whose  god  Is  the  idol  of  his  own  self-pride. 
The  idols  of  Bacchus.  The  Idols  of  pleasure. 
The  idols  of  profit.  Whatever  may  be  the 
god.  no  longer  can  you  offend  the  god  be- 
cause we  live  In  what  one  of  the  religious 
writers  of  otir  land  called  "our  rich,  pluralis- 
tic heritage." 

So  It  is  that  we  are  told  today  that  no 
longer  can  we  acknowledge  Ood  In  o\ir  pub- 
lic institutions.  It  has  taken  us  187  years 
to  come  to  this  point.  The  people  who  are 
pushing  It  are  not  really  Interested  in  indi- 
vidual freedom,  they  are  interested  only  In 
getting  rid  of  Ood.  Already  in  Los  Angeles 
this  past  week  a  siilt  was  filed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Clvn  Liberties  Union  to  have  declared 
unconstitutional  the  Inclusion  of  the  words 
"under  God"  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
They  have  set  themselves  to  erase  Ood  from 
the  pnbnc  institutions.  I  say,  It  has  taken 
187  years  to  oome  to  that  point.  It  never 
has  been  that  way.  It  Is  not  an  accident  that 
at  the  heart  of  the  olBclal  documente  of  this 
land.  Ite  Oonstitation.  ite  Bill  of  Rlghte, 
thwe  la  the  assumptlan  that  they  flow  from 
Ood.  The  OrwigTHss  of  the  United  Stetes 
opens  both  of  Ite  Houses  every  day  with 
prayer  to  an  eternal  Ood.    Some  aay  thees 


things  become  rote  and  they  do  not  help.  It 
la  not  a  question  as  to  whether  they  become 
rote  or  noC  If  they  heonma  rote  with  tha 
people  than  the  problem  Is  with  the  pe<^le 
for  vrtKMn  they  become  rote.  But  they  are 
an  acknowledgement  that  there  is  above  this 
Nation  One  whose  authority  exceeds  it.  and 
that  Is  Ood.  The  public  school  system  of 
this  country  would  not  know  how  to  operate 
without  iwayer  In  most  of  Ita  life  and  it  Is 
not  an  accident.  In  this  most  Important 
thing  that  a  state  does,  woe  betide  It  If  it 
does  not  have  God's  help,  If  it  does  not  act 
under  the  acknowledgement  of  God  as  the 
center  of  It.  The  authority  of  the  courts  of 
this  land  is  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God. 
The  President  has  taken  his  oath  upon  the 
Word  of  Ood. 

Where  do  you  stop  this  attack  on  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Ood?  And  after  you  have 
stopped,  what  happens?  Our  Supreme  Court 
has  carried  \is  a  long  way  along  a  road,  where 
I  believe  if  we  do  not  in  some  way  turn 
back,  we  have  reached  the  beginning  at  an 
end.  Yes,  the  home  and  the  church  can 
still  teach  religion,  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  nation  is  still  not  under  God, 
then  the  home  and  the  church  will  never  be 
able  to  overcome  the  Influence  of  that  nega- 
tive stand. 

Well,  they  tell  us.  that  they  will  always 
teach  morality.  Our  educators  say,  "Well, 
we  are  going  to  teach  integrity,  character, 
himian  rlghte,  individual  freedom.  We  are 
going  to  teach  character."  What  kind  of 
character?  The  answer  is,  "Christian  char- 
acter." You  cannot  teach  Christian  charac- 
ter. Christian  character  Is  not  taught. 
Christian  character  is  the  molding  hand  of 
the  spirit  of  the  living  God  upon  the  hands 
and  hearte  of  those  who  acknowledge  Him 
In  worship.  You  cannot  have  the  fruit  with- 
out the  tree. 

You  do  not  even  have  any  definition  of 
"character"  vmtil  you  know  what  a  man  wor- 
ships. A  man  develops  the  kind  of  character 
of  the  God  he  worships.  If  you  are  mere  In- 
terested In  the  image  that  people  have  of 
you.  in  what  people  think  of  you:  If  you  are 
more  Interested  in  oonformlikg  to  the  pat- 
terns of  the  groups  to  which  you  belong,  busi- 
ness, social,  or  political,  than  you  are  in  Ood, 
then  you  develop  a  certain  kind  of  character. 
You  will  do  things  that  you  know  are  wrong 
as  followers  of  Christ  as  God.  You  will  do 
things  because  the  group  demands  it.  Your 
god  has  become  the  group.  Your  character 
Is  determined  by  the  kind  of  Ood  you  wor- 
ship. You  may  be  a  church  person.  There 
are  people  everywhere  who  are  chiuwh  peo- 
ple and  yet  their  ethics  are  determined  by 
the  groups  in  which  they  move  and  by  the 
political  and  business  atmospheres  of  their 
lives.  Their  decisions  are  made  by  the  Idols 
they  worship. 

The  Communist  haa  a  certain  type  db»x- 
acter.  If  you  believe  that  the  state  la  su- 
preme, then  the  Communist  la  right  when 
he  says  that  you  have  no  personal  righta.  If 
you  violate  the  state  the  Communist  is  right 
in  lining  you  up  against  a  wall  and  ■>>/>«M»'g 
you.  You  do  not  have  any  perscmal  rlghte. 
The  idea  of  personal  integrity,  of  personal 
fkeedom.  la  a  direct  fruit  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  it  does  not  exist  in  this  world 
where  that  faith  haa  not  bean  a  predominant 
influence.  The  very  Ideaa  of  right  and  wrong, 
that  have  become  a  part  of  our  Weatwn  cul- 
ture, are  a  result  of  this  faith  of  ours  In  the 
Ood  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  cannot  bow  Him 
out  and  still  have  them. 


Already  we  have  bowed  Rim  out  to  a 
large  extent  aiKl  the  resulte  are  there  for 
everyone  to  read.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing commentaries  on  the  moral  level  of 
America  la  tha  popularity  In  Ita  beginning  of 
this  film  "Cleopatra."  Ite  principal  actors 
have  in  every  way  opwMd  to  ttiem  appar- 
enUy  vlototad  tk%»  setaWtshed  aMral  code 
that  we  have  accepted  aa  good  and  yet  people 
cannot  wait  to  see  them  in  action.    People 
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Is  the  only  support  the  Nation 
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AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
EI3MOND60N.    Mr.    President. 


the  Area  Redevelopment  Act's 

has  been  approved  by  the  8en- 

'  ride  marsin.  I  want  to  can  the 

of  Members  of  the  Congress  to 

it  information  on  thia 


In  reply  to  a  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial. Mr.  William  L.  BaU.  Jr..  ARA  Ad- 
ministrator, has  outlined  some  of  the 
accompHshmeints  of  the  program  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  that  newspaper. 

I  have  been  dealing  with  Mr.  Batt 
since  I  served  as  Qovemor  of  Oklahoma 
and  have  found  him  capable  and  tire- 
less in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Congress  as  subscribed  in  the  act 
creating  the  ARA. 

ARA  projects  have  received  bipartisan 
support  in  Oklahoma  and  are  beginning 
to  bring  hundreds  of  vitally  needed  new 
Jobs  to  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Batt's  letter  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord  and 
I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

On   Abba   Rbdbvblopmknt 

Several  polnU  raised  in  your  editorial  of 
June  10.  require  further  explanation. 

A  disturbing  note  U  the  Implication  that 
the  defeat  of  the  administration-proposed 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  aomehow  not 
very  important.  On  the  contrary,  the  defeat 
was  a  stunning  blow  to  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  thousands  of  American  families 
living  In  redevelc^ment  areas  who  had  seen 
for  the  first  time  a  glimmer  of  hope  after 
years  of  living  with  economic  stagnation. 
The  additional  authorizations  would  have 
meant  2$0.000  new  Jobs  In  the  hardest  hit 
areas.  As  President  Kennedy  said  In  his 
statement  on  June  13,  "The  tragic  defeat  of 
area  redevelopment  legislation  could  not 
have  come  at  a  worse  time." 

Tlie  testimony  at  the  bearings  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  support  this  opinion.  Witness  after 
witness  from  individual  States  and  local 
communities — businessmen,  bankers,  public 
officials,  lalxn:  representativee — all  testified  on 
the  accomplishments  of  the  program  to  date. 

This  testimony  was  impressive  enough  to 
vote  out  the  bill  with  bipartisan  support. 
Among  thoee  representatives  who  know  area 
redevelopment  best,  the  vote  was  pro-ARA 
by  17  to  6.  The  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  voted  10  to  5  in  favor. 

Over  67,000  people  are  getting  Jobs  because 
of  the  projects  which  have  already  been  ap- 
proved under  this  program.  Community 
leaders  in  616  distressed  areas  are  looking 
forward  to  new  business  payrolls  created  by 
the  ARA  program.  These  people  and  their 
families  would  hardly  agree  with  your  con- 
clusion that  the  "wisdom  of  establishing  this 
program  In  1961  is  open  to  serlovu  doubt"  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  more  Important  to 
"prtHUOte  a  higher  level  of  aggregate  activity 
and  a  higher  rate  of  overall  growth." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  area  rede- 
velopment Job  will  be  easier  when  the  gen- 
eral economy  is  growing  more  rapidly,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  Job  is  impos- 
sible or  Ineffective  when  the  general  econ- 
omy is  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  we  would 
like.  Tha  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is— as 
the  hearings  in  the  House  and  Senate 
proved — ^that  ARA  has  received  more  eligible, 
Job-creating  projects  than  it  can  approve 
under  preeent  authorisations. 

ARA  experience  to  date  has  proved  that: 

Federal  financial  asslstanoe  for  local  eco- 
nomic development  projects  can  Mfna  local 
eoonomic  planning  and  action  and  can  re- 
sult in  new  Jobs  and  higher  incomes  for  area 
residents; 

Tbe  demand  for  Federal  afwiwi  sasist- 
ance  for  new  or  expanding  businesses  In  re- 
development areas  which  would  result  in  ap- 
provabls  Job-creating  projects  far  exceeds 
the  amounts  authoriaed  In  the  original  Area 
Redevelopment  Act; 


Jobs  can  be  created  at  an  average  Federal 
Investment  per  Job  of  leaa  than  SS.OOO,  and 
this  amply  Justifies  Federal  financial  asslst- 


Tha  return  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  Investments  in  new  Job-creating  proj- 
ects oomes  in  the  fc»m  of  increased  taxes  on 
profits  of  the  entrepreneurs  and  the  wages 
of  the  workers,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  re- 
duced unemployment  compensation  and  wel- 
fare payments,  and  far  exceeds  the  Federal 
investment.  Moet  of  the  $S7B  million  will 
be  returned  with  interest; 

Whatever  the  impact  on  total  national  im- 
employment.  the  67,000  direct  and  indirect 
new  Jobs  so  far  created  by  ARA  make  a  re- 
spectable dent  in  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed in  redevriopment  areas,  and  the 
program  would  still  be  increasing  in  scope 
if  the  neceesary  additional  authorisations 
were  granted.  In  fact,  the  additional  au- 
thorisations would  mean  360,000  new  Jobs 
in  the  hardest  hit  areas. 

One  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  wheth- 
er the  economy  Is  growing  satisfactorily  or 
not,  area  redevelc^ment  can  pay  for  itself, 
can  relieve  misery,  and  can  contribute  to  na- 
tional growth.  The  defeat  of  the  propoeed 
amendments  was  a  major  economic  aetback. 
and  the  Nation  will  be  weU  served  if  Con- 
gress reverses  the  House. 

WmuAM  L.   Batt,  Jr., 
AdminUtmtor.    Area    Sedevelopment 
Administration.  Washington. 


TULSA  TEACHER  WINS  STATE 
BIOLOGY  AWARD 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Otis  Autry,  head  of  the 
scimce  department  at  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington High  School  in  Tulsa.  Okla..  has 
been  named  the  "Outstanding  Oklahoma 
Biology  Teacher  for  1963." 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  Committee,  I 
have  come  to  have  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  our  high  school 
science  teachers.  The  enthusiasm  and 
interest  they  are  able  to  instill  in  our 
young  people  in  America  will  certainly 
determme  to  a  large  extent  what  place 
our  Nation  holds  in  scientific  develop- 
mait  in  this  crucial  decade  of  space 
exploration. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Autry  on  this  rec- 
ognition and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  news  story  telling  of  this  award 
which  appeared  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Oklahoma  City   (C^la.)    Times, 

May  14,  196S| 
TOLSA  Tbachxb  wins  Statb  Biologt  Awabd 

Stillwatxb. — The  "Outstanding  Oklahoma 
Biology  Teacher"  of  1963  is  OtU  Autry,  head 
of  the  science  department  at  Tulsa  Booker  T. 
Washington  High  School,  State  Selection 
Director  L.  P.  Richardson  of  Oklahoma  State 
University  announced  Thursday. 

Autry  was  chosen  from  among  10  finalists 
in  the  annual  competition  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers. 

Governor  Bellmon  will  present  the  award 
In  a  special  I6-mlnute  ceremony  at  10:80 
ajn.  Tuesday.  May  21.  In  the  Blue  Room  of 
the  Stoto  Capitol  bxiUdlng. 

Autry  also  will  receive  a  plaque  from  Okla- 
homa Indixstry  in  reoognitlon  of  the  honor. 

Runner-up  for  the  coveted  award  was 
Clyde  X.  Butler  of  U.  8.  Orant  High  School. 
Cmahoma  City.  Honorabla  mention  went 
to  Donald  W.  Hastings.  Tulsa  Edison;  John 
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M.  Paden.  Oklahoma  City  Northwest  Classen, 
and  John  Banford  Shed,  Seminole  High 
School. 

Dr.  Richardson,  OSU  mlcroMologtst.  said 
the  committee  chose  Autry  for  several 
reasons. 

"He  has  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  his  field  by  taking  advanced  work 
for  the  past  several  summers  at  various  uni- 
versities," Richardson  said. 

"He  has  had  experience  with  an  three 
versions  of  the  B8CS  (biological  science 
currlcuhun  study)  curriculum,  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  this  work  has  been  conta- 
gious, resulting  in  improvement  in  his  classes 
and  serving  to  stimulate  others." 

Richardson  said  Autry's  "untiring  efforts 
at  self-improvement  and  accomplishments 
in  upgrading  the  biology  curriciiltmi  in  the 
high  school  serve  as  worthy  examples  for 
biology  teachers  everywhere." 

Autry,  a  native  of  Beggs,  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  from  Langston  University  In 
biology  In  1950  and  received  an  MS  degree 
in  natural  science  from  Oklahoma  State  in 
1959.  He  also  has  done  graduate  work  at 
Purdue.  Oklahoma  and  Tulsa  universities. 

An  Army  veteran  of  the  Evu-opean  theater, 
Autry  taught  at  Douglass  High  School,  Bar- 
tlesvllle,  for  6  years  and  has  been  at  Tulsa 
Washington  5  years.  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  three  children. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  SEGREGATION 
AND  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
on  July  2, 1  took  some  time  to  spread  on 
the  Record  the  detailed  questions  I  had 
posed,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  to  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  Departments  about  the 
use  of  Federal  fimds  to  support  or  assist 
programs  which  were  being  nm  on  a 
segregated  or  discriminatory  basis.  In 
this  connection  I  should  like  to  call  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  an  article  in  last 
week's  Reporter  magazine  which  under 
the  UUe  "The  Role  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission"  explores  in  some  depth  this 
most  pernicious  problem  of  Federal  aid 
involvement  in  racial  discrimination  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  The  answers 
I  have  so  far  received  to  my  inquiries  to 
the  executive  branch  indicate  how  much 
can  be  done  even  without  further  legis- 
lation on  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  just 
as  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
on  several  occasions  already  recom- 
mended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  obligation,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
ts  follows: 

Thk  Rolb  or  TRx  CmL  Riobts  Commission 
(By  Barbara  Carter) 

On  April  17.  a  siuprislng  story  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times.  "President  Urged 
Tb  Cut  Off  Funds  for  Mississippi,"  the  head- 
lines read.  "Action  To  Halt  "Breakdown  of 
I<aw  and  Order'  Urged  by  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission." 

The  President  immediately  took  Issue  with 
the  idea.  "I  don't  have  the  pbwer  to  cut 
off  the  aid  in  a  general  way,"  he  argued, 
"and  I  think  it  would  probably  be  unwise  to 
give  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
kind  of  power."  Officially  rebuked,  the  Com- 
mlasion  turned  to  face  the  motmUng  protest 
to  its  suggestion  In  the  days  that  f(^owed 
with  as  much  dignity  as  it  oould  mtttter. 
Criticism,  of  course,  from  Mississippi  was  to 
be  expected.    "Meddling  of  busybodies,"  said 


Senator  Branns.  nfbat  monatrods  UbA." 
sakl  Senator  KaaruWD.  *"rhe  motel  erowd," 
was  the  touch  added  by  Congressman  Jonr 

BBLL  WILLIAMS. 

Throughout  tb»  country  the  press  com- 
peted for  substitutes  for  ^smy."  "absurd" 
and  "shocking."  "Tub-Thumpers,"  came 
from  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune  &  Star, 
"Fasclstic  Civil  Righters,"  from  the  Rich- 
mond (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  and  "Wood- 
shed Punishment,"  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner.  Hodding  Carter  noted  un- 
graciously that  "some  smart  aleck  who  didn't 
Imow  what  he  was  talking  about  was  behind 
that."  And  the  Jackson  Clarion -Ledger  and 
Daily  News  took  space  to  commend  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Nation's  press  on  what 
may  very  well  have  been  its  first  occasion 
to  do  so  on  the  matter  of  civil  rights. 

The  proposal  was  not  altogether  without 
support,  however,  Roy  Wllklns  of  the  NAACP 
pointed  out  that  his  organization  and  35 
others  "heartily"  endorsed  it  (they  had,  in 
fact,  made  a  similar  recommendation  2  years 
earlier) ,  and  several  Senators,  including  Re- 
publicans Kennxth  Keating  and  Jacob 
jAvm  of  New  Toiic  and  Democrat  Philip 
Hakt  of  Michigan,  announced  that  they 
were  either  preparing  legislation  or  asking 
for  Executive  action  to  further  the  idea. 

But  most  seemed  to  agree  with  James  Res- 
ton  of  the  Times  that  "MlsslBslppl  needs  help, 
not  Federal  fund  ban,"  and  many  supported 
his  argiunent  that  the  State  shoiild  be  treated 
like  an  underdevelop>ed  country  and  given  de- 
velopment grants  and  technical  assistance 
and  a  "cataract  of  teachers,  technicians,  and 
industrialists." 

Reston's  suggestion  echoed  an  earlier  one 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  itself.  In  a 
1961  study  of  21  southern  black-belt  coun- 
ties, the  Commission  had  fotmd  that  segre- 
gation was  Just  as  much  a  fact  of  life  where 
Negroes  voted  as  it  was  where  they  did  not; 
though  the  few  counties  where  Negroes  could 
vote  were  for  the  moet  part  better  off  eco- 
nomically, voting  alone  brought  "few  mean- 
ingful differences."  The  Commission  sug- 
gested then  that  the  key  to  voting  rights 
and  better  race  relations  might  be  economic 
progress.  It  recommended  at  that  time  more 
agricultm«l  aid  to  the  black-belt  areas  un- 
dergoing change,  more  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  to  help  diversify  their 
economy,  and  more  assistance  in  training  and 
relocating  farm  families— all  to  "promote  the 
kind  of  economic  climate  that  encourages 
better  race  relations."  Thus  the  Commis- 
sion's newest  proposal  seemed  to  contradict 
its  own  earlier  su^estlons. 

MJSasrUBTXD    AND    MXSUNDSaSTOOD 

It  turns  out.  however,  that  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  had  never  meant  to  suggest  that 
all  Federal  funds  be  withdrawn  from  Bflssis- 
sippi,  or  that  any  funds  going  to  individuals 
such  as  social  security  or  welfare  payments 
should  be  cut  off.  "We  were  mlsreported," 
Berl  Bemhard,  the  Commission's  staff  direc- 
tor, told  me.  "Even  our  friends  mlsimder- 
stood." 

"If  we  had  Just  xinderlined  the  words  'con- 
sider' and  'explore,'  "  one  of  the  commission- 
ers said,  pointing  out  the  dlfllcultiee  involved 
in  drafting  a  statement  by  "six  people  widely 
separated  geographicaUy"  who  didn't  always 
agree.  Three  of  the  Commissioners.  Robert 
G.  Storey  of  Southern  Methodist,  Robert  S. 
Rankin  of  Duke,  and  Spottswood  W.  Robin- 
son III  of  Howard,  a  Negro,  are  from  the 
South.  The  remaining  three,  Erwln  N.  Grls- 
wold  of  Harvard,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M. 
Hesb\irgh  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Commis- 
sion's chairman.  John  A.  Hannah  of  Michi- 
gan State,  are  from  the  East  or  Middle  West. 

But  even  with  underlining,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  report  could  have  been  misinter- 
preted. For  while  it  did  suggest  that  the 
President  only  "explore"  his  legal  authority. 
It  was  his  authority  "to  withhold  funds"  un- 
til the  State  "demonstrates  its  compliance 
with  the  Constitution"  that  was  to  be  ex- 


plored. And  while  it  aslced  Ccmgress  and 
tbe  President  only  to  "ecmsider"  whether 
leglslatioii  was  apprt^niate  "to  assure  that 
Federal  funds  contributed  by  cltiaens  of  all 
States  not  be  made  available  to  any  State 
which  continues  to  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
Constitution,"  it  seemed  almost  to  give  more 
Importance  to  where  the  money  came  from 
than  to  how  it  was  used.  This,  coupled  with 
the  flat  statement  that  Mississippi  received 
more  than  (650  mlllloii  a  year  from  the 
Government,  a  figure  that  included  social 
secbrity  payments,  veterans'  benefits,  and 
mUitary  pay,  certainly  sounded  as  If  aU 
Federal  funds  were  to  be  withheld — withheld. 
moreover,  for  an  indefinite  time.  Who  oould 
determine  when  Mississippi  had  fully  com- 
plied with  the  Constitution  In  every  respect? 

Yet,  in  all  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that 
nowhere  did  the  report  specifically  recom- 
mend that  all  or  any  Federal  funds  to  the 
State  be  immediately  cut  off.  Three  times 
before,  however,  in  its  6-y^  life,  the  fact- 
finding agency  had  quietly  recommended 
withholding  funds  In  Bpe<^flc  i»ograma — 
library  services,  research  grants,  and  half  the 
aid  to  education — ^untU  some  oompllanoe  was 
reached,  without  causing  a  natloowkte  pro- 
test. 

"The  report  was  not  Intended  to  be  puni- 
tive," Bemhard  explained.  "After  all,  the 
Commissioners  are  intelligent  and  sensitive 
men,  and  aware  of  the  limitations  to  the 
President's  power."  What  they  had  in  mind 
was  a  program-by-program  review  of  Federal 
money  going  to  the  State,  particularly  grants- 
in-aid  and  matching  funds,  to  make  sure  that 
Federal  money  was  not  being  used  to  foster 
or  encourage  discrlminaticm.  Such  a  review 
would  provide  a  "leverage  for  bargaining," 
which  in  turn  might  "stimulate  the  business 
cominxinity  to  cooperate."  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  also  exercise  discretion  on 
where  to  locate  new  projects,  and  thus  get 
"a  minimum  agreement  on  how  a  State  will 
treat  its  cltlsens."  The  bargaining  would 
be  handled  quietly;  and  even  in  situations 
where  there  was  no  compliance,  "cutting  off 
funds  in  grant  programs  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate sanction."  As  an  example  of  what  was 
meant,  Bemhard  told  of  the  success  in  get- 
ting a  new  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
to  open  in  Jackson  on  a  partially  des^pre- 
gated  basis  several  years  ago  because  the 
Federal  Government  had  insisted  then  that 
its  funds  could  not  be  used  to  help  out  other- 
wise. 

Unlike  other  reports  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission, this  one  had  to  be  brought  together 
in  a  hurry,  and  was  as  much  the  resiilt  of 
irritation  with  the  Attorney  General  as  with 
events  in  Misaissippi.  Understandably,  its 
quality  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  Commission's  usual  lengthy  reports.  In 
October  1962,  the  Commission  had  scheduled 
hearings  to  be  held  in  the  State,  but  by  De- 
cember it  had  been  forced  three  times  to 
(Kwlpone  them  at  the  request  of  Robert 
Kennedy.  The  hearings  were  to  be  on  a 
broad  scale,  covering  discrimination  in  vot- 
ing rights,  discrimination  In  the  schools,  eco- 
nomic reprisals  against  Negroes,  and  the  Im- 
pact of  various  Federal  programs  In  the  State. 
But  the  Attorney  General  felt  that  the  "tim- 
ing" was  bad.  Criminal-contempt  proceed- 
ings were  pending  against  Gov.  Roes  Bamett, 
Just  to  cite  one  case,  and  the  Commission  re- 
luctantly agreed  that  hearings  might  preju- 
dice or  hamper  the  work  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  tbe  State. 

But  on  March  21,  when  the  Prealdent  was 
asked  in  a  news  eonferenoe  if  he  telt  the 
Mississippi  hearings  should  be  delayed  any 
longer,  he  answered  "No,"  and  w«nt  on  to 
say:  "any  time,  any  hearing  that  tbsy  feel 
advances  the  cause  or  meets  their  responsi- 
bility which  has  been  mtnistad  to  them  by 
the  law,  then  they  ahould  go  ahead  and  hold 
it."  Several  of  the  Commlsskmars  felt  that 
the  green  light  had  at  last  been  given.    But 
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•  dBto.  tbm  earcfnl  staff  dl- 
flxat  with  tlM  JoMo*  Dcpwt- 
«.  "I  4ontlinw  to  hold  Xbm  yUm."  Bot^- 
•rt  KMiMir  npUMI  sllfly  in  a  latter  on 
lfu«li  M.  tbiU  apubUe  taMrtnc  In  liiMto- 
•ippl  toy  til  I  ClvlLBlghta  Ooounlailan  would 
not  to*  •pp^aghM.f." 

OonmlMton  took  vary  hard." 
r  Orlawold  aald  later  In  tola  oOloe 
Law  School,  'nve  had  to  lat  th« 
raaponaltoll  ^  for  not  having  the  hearlnga 
back  to  tlia  admlnlatratloo,  where  It  be- 
lonaed."  4*  the  time.  Dean  Orlawold  ez- 
great  many  vary  bad  things  were 
In  ***— '— 'ri'*  and  the  Gorem- 
mant  waa  [not  doing  anything  appreciable 
about  It.  People  were  being  ehot  at.  the 
of  ope  ot  our  State  advlaory  committee 
I  bombed,  another  member  had 
bean  Jailed,  and  ao  on.  We  got  the  usxial 
■We're  looking  into  It.'  but  noth- 
ing was  dotie.  After  the  President  made  his 
TV  speaeh  during  the  crises  at  Oxford,  he 
to  raah  his  hands  of  the  matter." 
Two  dayi  after  the  Attorney  General  fctr- 
as  Dean  Orlswold  put  it.  to  hold 
the  hearlnia.  the  commissioners  attended  a 
3-day  baan  og  m  Indianapolis,  and  there  im- 
mediately Irafted  their  report.  Dean  Orls- 
wold talmM  If  was  not  present  but  was  called 
on  the  tel  rphone.  and  the  report  was  cir- 
eulated  for  {polishing  and  checking.  When  it 
leas  than  3  weeks  later,  it  quoted 
fktim  the  Attorney  General's  letter  of  refusal 
after  first  i  vttlng  forth  the  alarming  account 
of  eltlaens  being  "shot,  set  upon  by  vicious 
dogs,  beate  &  and  otherwise  terrorised.  •  •  • 
■ven  dklU  ren.  at  the  brink  of  starvation 
*  •  •  dsiMlved  of  assistance."  The  Attor- 
ney Genan  I's  ^»w«"g  that  the  time  was  "not 
^proprlat  "  for  a  hearing  seemed  inade- 
quate Inde  d. 
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things  are  not  going  fast  enough,  and  maybe 
they're  right.  Tilings  had  better  be  solved, 
and  relatively  fast.  But  it's  a  dlfllcult  procses 
to  speed  up,  particularly  in  Mlssissif^l.  In 
other  plaeea,  we've  been  making  ivogrees  re- 
markably fast,  and  peacefully."  He  had  seen 
the  Cc»nmlssion's  latest  report,  even  before 
it  was  issued.  "No.  we  dldnt  txy  to  stop  it. 
I  did  make  suggestions,  however.  I  said  it 
used  too  many  plurals."  He  referred  to  the 
part  about  citizens  being  shot  and  ministers 
being  assaulted.  "Often  they  Just  had  2 
examples,  but  it  sounded  like  30  a  day.  The 
problem  is  real,"  Katzenbach  continued. 
"The  evente  did  occur,  and  I  don't  want  to 
minimize  their  seriousness,  but  the  Com- 
mission overdramatizes.  It's  better  to  be 
specific. 

"Their  approach  is  somewhat  of  a  do-lt- 
or-else  ^proach.  It's  not  calculated  to  in- 
duce cooperation."  In  contrast,  the  Justice 
Department  "tries  to  work  quietly  with  peo- 
ple behind  the  scenes  and  bead  off  situations. 
Time  and  again  we've  had  success  precisely 
because  we  havent  got  publicity.  Birming- 
ham illiistrates  the  difference.  We  dont 
point  out,  'This  mayor  here  has  reformed 
now.'  And  we  get  resulte.  although  listing 
them  in  deteil  would  put  the  finger  on  peo- 
ple. We've  had  qxilte  a  bit  of  luck  in  avoid- 
ing lawsuits,  and  it's  an  even  chance  now 
that  the  registrars  will  turn  over  their  voting 
records  aa  request  and  will  start  registering 
Negroes." 

While  the  commission  would  not  deny  the 
value  of  the  quiet  approach,  it  might  ask  if 
the  Justice  Department's  behind-the-scenes 
approach  has  not  on  occasion  been  used  to 
cover  up  omissions  as  well  as  get  resulte. 
The  Civil  Rlghte  Division  is  woefuUy  un- 
derstaffed, and  it  is  \inderstandable  how  some 
cases  could  languish  in  the  flies.  This  situ- 
ation obviously  tends  to  create  friction  and 
breed  suspicion. 

On  certain  pointe,  the  Department  and 
the  Commission  are  simply  in  open  disagree- 
ment. One  is  the  value  of  hearings  in  &<ls- 
slsslppi.  Katzenbach,  though  "not  really 
oppoeed,"  felt  that  "hearings  are  most  effec- 
tive where  they  can  reasonably  be  calculated 
to  make  decent  citizens  aware  of  things 
and  want  to  do  something  about  them.  I'm 
not  sure,"  he  said,  "that  the  decent  elemente 
are  sufficiently  organized  in  Mississippi  to 
do  that."  The  Commission's  work,  he  felt, 
would  only  be  regarded  with  hostility  and 
mistrust.  And  undoubtedly  he  felt  that  the 
Justice  Department's  work  in  Mississippi  was 
far  more  Important  than  any  hearing  and 
that  matters  of  timing  should  be  subservient 
to  it.  The  Commission,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  think  ite  hearings  would  be  of  some 
value,  and  reasoned,  too,  that  they  might 
relieve  the  Justice  Department  of  some  of  the 
onus  of  initiating  action.  The  facte  would 
be  presented  publicly  and  the  Department 
wovild  then  seem  to  be  forced  to  act. 

Another  point  concerns  suite  brought 
against  police  brutality.  "Why  dont  they 
bring  more?"  one  of  the  Commission's  staff 
complained.  "It  seems  they  only  bring  a 
case  when  they're  sure  of  winning." 

"Sure  we're  reluctent  to  loee,"  Katzenbach 
agreed.  "We  do  bring  cases  against  police 
brutality,  but  we  have  to  convict.  They're 
very  diffknUt  to  prove.  Suppose  you  lost  30 
suite.  It  wouldn't  cut  down  police  brutality, 
and  it  would  give  it  license." 

"Still,  they  ought  to  bring  more,"  replied 
a  Commission  staff  member.  "It  would  dem- 
onstrate the  inability  to  meet  the  need  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  need  for  different 
legl^tlon." 

AT  ODDS  Wrra  THK  PBXSmXMT 

Where  the  Commission  would  like  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  move  over  and  give  it  a 
little  more  room  to  operate  in  Mississippi,  ite 
argument  with  the  President  Is  Just  the 
opposite.  The  President,  it  appeared,  moved 
only  "situation  by  situation,"  as  he  said  In 
his  May  S  press  conference,  and,  in  pressing 


a  balky  Congress  for  new  legislation,  igncnred 
hla  own  powers  to  make  effective  his  previous 
Executive  orders  in  housing  and  employment 
or  to  issue  new  ones.  The  Commission  would 
be  happier,  it  seemed.  If  the  Preeident  were 
more  Involved  than  his  Inrother.  Though 
encouraged  by  the  President's  recent  vigorous 
actions  in  the  field  of  civil  rlghte  ("com- 
mendable" and  "forthright"  were  Dean  Orls- 
wold "s  adjectives) .  the  Commission  feels  the 
President  can  still  do  more,  particularly  in 
Mississippi.  "When  Kennedy  dismissed  our 
report,"  Dean  Orlswold  remarked,  "he  said 
he  had  no  powers,  which  wasn't  accurate. 
Moreover,  it  creates  a  negative  atmosphere 
and  encourages  people  not  to  comply." 

What  the  President  actually  said,  however, 
was  that  he  had  no  power  to  summarily  cut 
off  all  Federal  funds  to  Mississippi,  which  is 
true.  But  in  the  same  news  conference  he 
said.  "We  shall  continue  not  to  expend  Fed- 
eral funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
discrimination."  which  is  not  true.  And  not 
true  particularly  in  Mississippi,  which  gete 
more  Federal  beneflte  than  any  other  State, 
if  the  large  defense  expenditures  in  Nevada 
and  New  Mexico  are  not  coimted. 

Clyde  Ferguson,  the  Commission's  general 
counsel,  has  been  conducting  an  intensive 
study  of  Federal  funds  in  Mississippi  since 
last  July.  "We  approached  Mississippi,"  he 
said,  "as  if  it  were  pitted  against  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  but  the  most  striking  thing 
we  found  was  the  presence  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  ite  aid  programs  and  other 
activities,  throughout  the  State."  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  the  Commission  was  in- 
terested in: 

The  school  lunch  program,  supported  by 
Federal  funds,  is  in  certain  areas  apparently 
administered  on  a  discriminatory  basis.  In 
some  counties  where  the  Negro  schoolchil- 
dren outniunber  the  white,  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  white  children  receive  free 
school  lunches. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  an  an- 
nual total  of  $01  million  for  17,000  Federal 
employees  in  the  State.  Yet  of  the  3,800 
Poet  Oflloe  employees  in  the  State  only  134 
were  Negro,  and  of  theee  only  3,  who  worked 
in  all-Negro  post  offices,  earned  more  than 
$4,600  a  year.  Investigation  of  other  Fed- 
eral services  would  probably  reveal  com- 
parable figures. 

Research  grante  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  given  only  to 
white  institutions  in  the  State. 

The  Federal  Government  gives  nearly 
$300,000  annually  in  matehing  funds  for 
public  libraries  in  Mississippi.  Though  the 
Library  Service  Act  of  19M  requires  that 
libraries  getting  aid  must  make  their  serv- 
ices "available  to  all  resldente"  and  specifi- 
cally empowers  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  withhold  funds  where  there  is 
"failure  to  comply,"  libraries  in  the  State 
are  segregated,  and  facilities  for  Negroes  are 
either  nonexistent  or  decidedly  Inferior. 

Federal  training  programs  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  have 
been  operated  on  a  segregated  and  unequal 
baals.  Two  of  the  three  training  centers  in 
the  State  were  for  whites  only.  Negroes  were 
offered  training  only  as  woodworking- 
machine  operators,  while  the  whites  were 
offered  a  number  of  courses  In  skilled  trades. 

Money  from  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
granted  and  funds  from  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  have  been  approved  for 
the  new  Convalescent  and  Rehabllltetioo 
Center  for  the  mentally  retarded  at  Ellisville. 
The  faciUty  there  is  not  open  to  Negroes. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  granted 
$3,180,000  for  the  construction  of  a  Jet  alr- 
p<nt  In  Jackson,  undeterred  by  the  fact  that 
separate  eating  and  restroocn  facilities  arS 
part  of  the  plan. 

"Why  In  the  world  Federal  money  should 
be  spent  on  such  a  building,"  Dean  Orlswold 
said,  referring  to  the  plans  for  the  Jet  air- 
port, "\M  more  than  I  can  understand.    The 
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President  has  since  assured  mb  that  it  will 
not  be  segregated,  but  why  should  we  pay 
for  the  symbolism  of  going  ahead  on  that 
basis? 

"The  purport  and  thrust  of  our  report," 
Dean  Orlswold  contLaued,  "was  that  Federal 
money  bolsters  and  encourages  segregation, 
and  that  the  President  and  Congress  should 
explore  their  power  to  prevent  it."  If  the 
Commission's  rej>ort  were  to  have  this  effect, 
then  perhaps  it  will  deserve  praise  after  all. 
Certainly  one  way  to  start  a  change  in  BCissls- 
Bippl  would  be  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
make  sure  at  least  that  the  Ooverrmient's 
own  programs  are  not  discriminatory.  As 
the  President  said,  "I  dont  think  that  we 
should  extend  Federal  programs  in  a  way 
which  encourages  or  really  permlte  discrimi- 
nation.   That's  very  clear." 

A    NEED   rOK    aXSOUKCsrULNSSS 

It  may  require  more  finesse  to  win  co- 
operation with  new  programs  in  the  State. 
■This  moon-rocket  thing,"  Dean  Orlswold 
explained,  referring  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  plans  to 
build  a  $400  million  moon-rocket  engine 
test  center  in  Mississippi.  "If  scientista  tell 
UB  that  there  is  a  site  in  Mississippi  superior 
to  any  site  available,  well,  there's  not  much 
we  can  do.  But  if  five  sites,  equally  good, 
are  available,  then  I  think  it's  entirely  in 
order  for  the  President  to  select  a  different 
site.  It  isn't  Just  punishment,  but  every- 
body knows  how  Mississippi  discriminates. 
We  wouldn't  be  able  to  employ  any  Negro 
carpenters  or  bricklayers,  since  none  are  in 
the  unions  there."  He  agreed  that  changing 
the  site  wouldn't  help  the  Negroes  any,  but 
added  that  it  wouldn't  harm  th^m  either. 
His  point  was  confirmed  by  a  former  member 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Civil  Rlghte  Di- 
vision who  recently  said:  "I  know  well,  for 
example,  one  Mississippi  county  where  in 
the  last  decade  seven  industrial  planta  have 
been  established.  Not  a  single  one  of  these 
factories  employs  a  Negro." 

The  Commission's  general  counsel  noted 
that  the  retraining  program  fiasco  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  provided  another  example  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  increasinf  technical 
aid  to  the  State.  At  that  time,  a  program 
to  train  1.300  farmhands  to  drive  tractors 
was  about  to  be  launched,  and  $435,000  of 
Federal  money  had  been  provided  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Only  a  few  days 
before  the  program  was  opened,  however, 
the  Delta  planters  who  had  drawn  up  the 
plan  withdrew,  and  the  whole  thing  was  can- 
celed. Though  the  training  was  desperately 
needed,  the  planters  had  had  second  thoughte 
about  the  advisability  of  accepting  Federal 
funds.  Fear  of  upsetting  the  racial  statxis 
quo  was  the  predominating  motive,  but 
there  were  also  vague  fears  that  the  program 
would  bring  In  a  minimum  wage  or  minimum 
housing  standards  In  some  unexplained  way. 

Reaching  Mlsslsslpplans  and  informing 
them  of  what  can  be  expected  as  a  result 
of  Federal  aid  and  what  Federal  aid  can  do 
will  take  a  good  measure  of  resourcefulness. 
Unfortunately,  the  newspapers  in  the  State 
caimot  be  counted  on  to  give  constructive 
information  about  aid  programs.  When  the 
Commission  issued  ite  recent  recommenda- 
tions on  Mississippi,  for  example,  the  editor 
of  the  Jackson  Daily  News  itemized  the 
funds  he  thought  the  President  had  been 
asked  to  cut  off,  and  found  on  his  list  a 
ntllllon  dollars  in  redevelopment  pr<^rams. 
"We're  not  clear  on  this  fund."  he  wrote, 
"but  well  make  a  deal.  Mississippi  will 
give  it  up  if  the  Federal  Government  will 
abolish  the  equally  expensive  Civil  Rlghte 
Commission." 

Whether  the  editor  will  ever  get  "clear" 
on  redevelopment  programs  is  difficult  to 
Bay,  but  it  is  pretty  sure  he  won't  get  his 
wish  about  the  Conunission's  demise.  Al- 
though its  term  expires  this  fall,  the  Pres- 
ident has  asked  that  ite  life  be  extended 
for  at  least  4  years. 


The  Commission  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  with  the  crack  about  ite  having  "got 
all  the  facte  it  set  out  to  collect."  but  not 
about  ite  not  knowing  what  to  do  next.  "If 
factfinding  were  to  continue  to  be  the  only 
function  of  the  Conunission,"  one  of  ite 
recent  memorandiims  stated,  "it  might  be 
preferable  for  the  agency  to  be  terminated." 
Instead,  the  time  has  come  for  action.  "In 
many  areas  of  Federal  programs,  the  problem 
has  not  been  the  absence  of  policy  so  much 
as  difficulties  in  implementing  adequately 
existing  rules  and  regulations  requiring  non- 
discrimination." 

Who  should  advise  the  Government  on 
"administrative  techniques"  that  would 
carry  out  ite  presently  ineffective  regula- 
tions regarding  nondiscrimination,  and  who 
should  take  on  the  broader  role  of  guiding 
communities  toward  workable  programs  for 
civil  rlghte  progress?  The  Commission  it- 
self, not  surprisingly,  has  stepped  forward 
for  the  Job.  and  it  ought  to  be  recalled  that 
the  idea  for  the  agency  first  sprang  from 
the  Justice  Department,  which  long  ago  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  an  independent  group 
to  gather  the  facte  and  expose  the  patterns 
of  injustice  in  the  field. 

In  6  years  the  Commission  has  gained 
broad  and  valuable  experience  in  analyzing 
civil  rlghte.  not  only  in  voting  but  in  educa- 
tion, housing,  emplojrment,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  A  number  of  ite  rec- 
ommendations have  provided  the  basis  for 
congressional  action  or  have  been  put  into 
effect  by  Executive  order.  As  the  President 
has  said,  the  Conunission  "is  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  provide  even  more  useful  service 
to  the  Nation." 


THE    NEED    FOR    COMPREHENSIVE 

REVIEW     OP      THE     ANTITRUST 

LAWS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Apill 
2  I  introduced,  along  with  Senators 
Cooper  and  Hartke.  S.  1255,  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Antitrust  Laws  of  the 
United  States. 

An  article  by  Joseph  D.  Mathewson 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  2, 
1963,  points  up  the  need  for  such  re- 
vision from  the  point  of  view  of  extra- 
territorial application  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  3.  1963] 
ANTrrausT  Abroad:   Tichtkb  U.S.  Laws  Put 

American    Coiipanies   at  a  Disaovantagk 

Overseas,  CRrrics  Sat 

(By  Joseph  D.  Mathewson) 

Washington. — Add  to  the  lengthy  list  of 
Common  Market  repercvisslons  in  this  coun- 
try another  one:  Growing  pressure  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  relax  ite  overseas  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  to  enable 
American  companies  to  better  compete  with 
less-encimibered  European  businessmen. 

At  this  point,  the  antltrusters  are  adamant 
in  their  resistance.  "The  case  for  relaxa- 
tion now  is  far  weaker  than  5  years  ago." 
declares  Lee  Loevinger,  the  department's 
antitrust  chief.  "Europe  is  strengthening 
ite  antitrust  laws,  and  the  disparity  between 
ite  laws  and  ours  is  Jiist  a  fraction  of  what  it 
used  to  be." 

But  the  disparity  does  exist,  and  no  one 
expecte  that  it  will  evaporate  any  time  soon, 
if  ever.  Furthermore,  the  American  statutes 
apply  to  the  operations  of  n.S.  companies 
anywhere  in  the  world  if  they  restrict  com- 


petition in  VS.  foreign  or  domestic  com- 
merce; the  Eviropean  laws,  on  the  other  hand, 
dont  govern  company  operations  outside  the 
Conunon  Market  countries  of  France,  Italy, 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg. 

Because  of  this  American  disadvantage,  a 
crescendo  of  criticism  is  being  directed  at  the 
Justice  Department  by  private  lawyers,  law 
professors  and  Congress.  Within  Uie  Ken- 
nedy administration.  Conuneree  Department 
trade  promoters  already  have  bumped  against 
the  antltrusters;  and  If  the  Stete  Depart- 
ment, which  so  far  has  intervened  only  in 
specific  cases,  should  ever  conclude  that  anti- 
trust policy  poses  a  serious  diplomatic  prob- 
lem, then  the  pressure  for  change  would  be- 
come mighty  indeed. 

Herbert  Brownell,  former  President  Elsen- 
hower's first  Attorney  General,  Is  one  of  the 
complainante.  "Antitrust  policies  which 
would  apply  our  domestic  antitrust  laws  in- 
discriminately to  the  international  business 
of  our  UJS.  companies  are  not  appropriate  to 
a  Western  Europe  which  now  has  ite  own 
antitrust  laws,"  he  has  said. 

A  PLEA   rOR  RESTRAINT 

S.  Chesterfield  Oppenheim,  University  of 
Michigan  law  professor  and  a  leading  anti- 
tnist  authority,  urges  "self -restraint"  on  the 
part  of  Oovemment  antitrust  enforcers  and 
suggeste  they  publish  policy  principles  to  let 
businessmen  know  what  they  can  and  cannot 
do  abroad.  He's  especiaUy  Interested  in  the 
removal  of  obstacles  to  oversea  Joint  ven- 
txires,  either  by  two  or  more  American 
companies,  or  an  American-European  com- 
bination. 

In  the  Government,  a  high  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration official  argues  for  enough  anti- 
trust fiexibility  "to  take  Into  accoiint  the 
other  objectives  we  have  in  national  policy." 
Constructing  a  hyi>othetical  situation  in 
which  an  American  company  and  a  European 
concern  get  together  to  solve  a  major  eco- 
nomic problem  in  a  Latin  American  land,  he 
asks:  "If  they  had  to  form  a  consortium 
which  would  monopolize  that  market  and 
exclude  other  U.S.  companies,  is  antitrust  law 
going  to  rule  or  is  our  objective  of  getting  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  rolling  an  overriding 
consideration  ?' ' 

Just  recently  Assistant  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Richard  Holton  suggested  that  U.S.  com- 
panies could  boost  their  foreign  sales  of  con- 
sumer goods  by  getting  together  to  establish 
well-stocked  distribution,  repair  and  service 
centers  in  major  foreign  markete.  The  Jus- 
tice Department's  initial  reaction  was  that  if 
competitors  were  to  undertake  such  a  Joint 
arrangement — and  Mr.  Holton  felt  this 
should  be  possible — there  would  be  antitrust 
questions  raised. 

Another  possible  Innovation  was  broached 
recently  by  Assistant  Commerce  Secretary 
Jack  N.  Behrman.  Under  the  1918  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act,  American  companies  may 
form  export  cartels  in  order  to  compete 
abroad  with  foreign  cartels,  but  since  1956 
the  law  has  never  accounted  for  more  than 
6.6  percent  of  annual  U.S.  exporte  and  hasnt 
encouraged  many  small  and  medium-sized 
compMinles  to  export,  as  intended.  So  Mr. 
Behrman  suggested  Webb-Pomerene  might 
be  amended  to  permit  smaU  companies  to 
act  in  concert  simply  to  enter  foreign  mar- 
kete that  poee  too  great  a  problem  for  a 
small  company  alone.  But  Antitrust  Chief 
Loevinger  rejecte  this  thought  on  the  reason- 
ing that,  since  the  act  was  designed  to  com- 
bat European  cartels  which  no  longer  exist, 
there's  "no  call  for  extension  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  principle  now." 

AN    ANTITRXTST    EXCBPTIOM 

"The  State  Department's  concern  with  the 
Impact  of  antitrust  on  diplomacy  so  far  has 
been  demonstrated  only  in  a  few  specific 
cases.  In  one,  a  U.S.  manufactxirer,  which 
had  previously  agreed  in  a  consent  Judgment 
not  to  undertake  certain  kinds  of  oversea 
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voKraiQKM.'*  AxmcK 
mounting  erltldam.  antltrxister 
a   almple   reply.    If   UJS. 
are  troubled  by  having  to  cqperate 
udsr  two  aeta  of  antltniat  laws, 
they    can   avoid    legal    problems 
lervlng   the   more   restrictive 
the  American  ones.    Though 
put  American  companlee  at  a 
In  competing  with  local  con- 
antltruat  chief  dedarea:  "Nobody 
cbme  to  me  with  a  specific  case  or 
that   makes  exemption   from  en- 
necessary  or  expedient." 

the  antltrusters  are  Inclined 
KMigbO'.  rather  than  softer,  stance. 
Dixon  of  the  Federal  Tirade  Corn- 
made  dear  In  several  speeches 
mforoers  kxA  upon  oversea  Joint 
rlth  uneaalneBS.  The  Justice  De- 
last  October  created  a  new  see- 
to  grow  rapidly,  to  watch  for 
developments  In  foreign 
Senator  KxrsnvsB.  Democrat,  of 
Is  interested,  too;  he  recently 
!ram  a  Kuropean  tour  designed  to 
facts  for  a  study  of  the  Impact 
enforcement,  both  United  States 


anyt  ilng. 


UJS.  companies  operating 
h^ve  always  faced  the  problon  of  a 
ai  tltruat  standard,  but  there's  more 
low.  Private  consun^tUon  In  the 
iCarket  more  than  doubled  between 
1960  aad  1960,  and  a  growing  number  of 
JJA.  eomfanla*— with  Uncle  Sam's  enconr- 
I  to  eapttaUae  on  this  newly 
developing  mass  market. 


Z  OW  KUBOPB'S  Btn<C8   VOTBL 


Interpretations 


The  Cchinion  Market  treaty,  adopted  In 
1667,  proi  Idea  In  principle  for  antitrust  reg- 
ulations 1  ather  tfmllar  to  tboae  In  effect  In 
the  Unite  1  Statee.  However,  the  bare  bones 
of  this  liew  principle  have  not  yet  been 
with  the  administrative  and 
needed  to  let  American 
know  exactly  what  competitive 
^ey  still  face.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
general  of  the  newly  formed  Atlantic 
a  private  International  study  or- 
told  a  congressional  subcommlt- 
4K>nth  that  "there  is  every  reason 
that  this  body  of  (Common  Mar- 
law."  when  fuUy  constructed, 
IBS  rigid  than  that  which  exists  in 
States."  Most  other  Informed 
kgree  with  this  prediction. 


One  pveaaat  Xaropean-Ameriean  antitrust 
dUIsrence  that  seems  certain  to  remain  con- 
U£.  law  seeks  to  prevent 
>  from  aoqulrtng  market  dominance 
through  merger,  but  the  Common  Market 
treaty,  like  preeent  national  antitrust  laws 
in  Eurc^M.  alms  only  at  preventing — through 
government  supervision — the  abuse  of  a 
dominant  position.  So,  under  Conunon 
Market  regulations,  companies  probably 
won't  be  barred  from  merging  and  thus 
gaining  dominance  in  tbelr  field  provided 
the  consolidation  isn't  designed  to  restrain 
competition  in  some  fashion,  such  as  squeea- 
Ing  out  competitors. 

This  means  that  if  a  U^S.  company  and  a 
Eun^jMan  concern  want  to  merge  or  es- 
tablish a  Jointly  owned  subsidiary,  and 
Common  Market  offldals  approve  the  plan. 
the  American  company  still  may  be  prose- 
cuted under  Uj8.  antitrust  law.  And  if  the 
company  is  forced  to  withdraw,  this  could 
leave  the  way  open  for  a  non-U JS.  competitor 
to  grab  the  buslnsss. 

Other  oonflilcts  may  rise,  depending  on  how 
the  Common  Market  treaty  U  enforced.  For 
Instance.  Common  Market  officials  are  au- 
thorized to  permit  certain  restrictive  prac- 
tlece.  such  as  price  fixing  and  allocations  of 
exduslve  sales  territories,  if  they  "contribute 
to  the.  production  or  distribution  of  goods 
or  to  the  promotion  of  technical  or  economic 
progrees  while  reserving  to  oons\uners  an 
equitable  share  of  the  profit  resulting  there- 
frcxn."  But  American  companies  making 
such  restrictive  arrangements,  perhaps 
through  granting  license  agreements  or  ex- 
duslve distributorships  in  specific  areas, 
might  run  afoul  of  U.S.  law. 

I  OOTSmX    TBS    ICAXKXT 

American  companies  operating  in  foreign 
areas  outside  the  Common  Market  may  en- 
counter even  greater  conflicts.  Since  the 
Oommon  Market  antitrust  laws  don't  apply 
there,  this  gives  Kuropean  companies  a 
wider  freedom  than  UJS.  concerns  to  enter 
Latin  America.  Africa  and  Asia,  either  to 
withdraw  raw  materials  or  to  exploit  growing 
consumer  markets. 

Even  antitrust  chief  Loevlnger,  despite  his 
opposition  to  relaxed  law  enforcement,  ac- 
knowledges that  American  businessmen  oper- 
ating in  underdevel<:^>ed  areas  may  gripe 
abo\it  antitrust  restrictions.  "The  most 
likely  claim  from  UJS.  companies."  he  has 
conceded,  "will  be  that  they  need  to  xxse 
certain  methods  to  do  business  in  underde- 
rtloptiX  countries.  This  is  a  more  likely 
proMent  than  Europe." 

In  any  case,  the  critical  chorus  being  di- 
rected at  oversea  enforcement  of  this  coun- 
try's antitrust  laws  is  growing  louder.  And 
its  volume  is  s\ire  to  Increase  even  more  as 
the  Ccnunon  Market's  expanding  purchas- 
ing power  spawns  stronger  competitors  for 
UjB.  companies  operating  in  Europe  and  else- 
where abroad. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  In  a  speech  before  the 
UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April  30, 
1963,  Prof.  Milton  Handler,  of  Columbia 
Unlyersity  Law  School,  strongly  endorsed 
this  bill  in  a  discussion  of  the  desirability 
of  revl£ion  of  antitrust  law  in  the  domes- 
tic sphere,  emphasizing  the  role  of  the 
small  businessman.  While  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily endorse  all  of  Professor  Handler's 
specifics  and  conclusions,  I  certainly  feel 
his  cogent  criticism  of  the  present  state 
of  the  law  and  its  enforcement  indicates 
the  need  for  clarification  and  reform  and 
it  Is  a  valuable  reference  work  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Handler's  speech  be  inserted  in  the 
RacoaB  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  Wbono  WrtH  thx  ANrrrausr  Laws? 
(ExcerpU  from  speech  by  Milton  Handler, 

U.S.  Chamber  ot  Conmierce,  Washington' 

D.C.,  AprUSO,  1063) 

My  assigned  topic  today  Is  "What  Is  Wrong 
With  the  Antitrust  Laws?"  One  cannot  in- 
telligently discourse  on  what  is  wrong  with- 
out considering  what  is  also  right  with  these 
laws,  because  no  bxmaan  institution  is  ever 
completely  good  or  bad.  Moreover,  there 
would  be  very  few  indeed  who  would  dissent 
from  the  proposition  that  there  is  more  right 
than  wrong  with  antitrust.  AnUtnist,  after 
aU.  is  part  of  our  unwritten  Constitution 
and  provides  essentially  the  same  protection 
to  our  economic  freedoms  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  accords  to  our  political  UberUes. 

Within  the  space  of  a  half-hoxir,  I  cannot 
preeent  a  compendious  balance  sheet  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  antitnist.  I  must  of 
necessity  be  selective. 

If  I  were  to  s\mi  up  my  position  in  one 
sentence,  I  would  say  that  there  is  nothing 
basically  wrong  with  our  antitrust  goals; 
that  we  have  available  to  \n  good  doctrine 
which  we  should  not  forsake;  that  we  have 
a  vast  panoply  of  enforcement  and  adminis- 
trative tools  by  which  the  salutary  objectives 
of  antitrust  can  be  effectively  realized;  and 
that  our  main  difficulty  stems  from  the  cur- 
rent tendency  to  impose  legal  restrictions  for 
the  sake  of  reetrlctlon,  without  regard  to 
whether  In  ao  doing  we  advance  or  retard  the 
cauae  of  competition.  A  fundamental  con- 
fusion In  our  alms  produces  a  eonftislon  ia 
our  rules,  with  resulting  frustration  of  busi- 
ness and  consequent  Injiny  to  our  economy. 
It  is  the  present  construction  and  the  pro- 
posals for  legislative  change  and  not  the  lawi 
themselves  which  are  at  fault. 

Let  me  amplify  these  general  observations. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  antitrust,  ss 
expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Black,  Is  "that  the 
unrestrained  interaction  of  competitive 
forces  will  yield  the  best  allocation  of  our 
economic  resources,  the  lowest  prices,  the 
highest  quality,  and  the  greatest  material 
progress."* 

Under  this  view,  hard  competition  Is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Businessmen  are  to  com- 
pete vrith  vigor  not  only  In  terms  of  price. 
quality  and  service,  but  also  in  respect  of 
costs.  The  free  decisions  of  freemen  wlU 
determine  how  our  resources  are  to  be  uti- 
lized and  how  the  Nation's  prime  goal  of 
economic  growth  shall  be  achieved. 

The  antithetical  philosophy  of  soft  com- 
petition has  been  articulated  with  equal 
eloquence  by  the  Supreme  Co\u^  In 
Brown  Shoe,  Chief  Justice  Warren,  after  ad- 
vertising to  the  congressional  concern  with 
"the  protection  of  viable,  small,  locally  owned 
businees."  asserts:  "Congress  appreciated 
that  occasional  higher  costs  and  prlcea  might 
result  from  the  maintenance  of  fragmented 
industries  and  markets.  It  resolved  thess 
competing  considerations  in  favor  of  decen- 
tralisation." *  The  same  theme  recurred 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Senator  Humphbst'b 
remarks  when  he  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  permit  small  retailers  to  pool  their  re- 
sources to  engage  in  cooperative  price  ad- 
vertising*— a  practice  that  the  PTC  had 
refused  to  clear  beeaxise  of  Its  price-fixing 
Implicatlotis.*    The    Senator    characterlasd 


*  Northern  Pacific  Kailway  Co.  v.  United 
States.  S56  UjS.  1,  4  (1968). 

*  Broton  Shoe  Co.  v.  United  State*,  370  UjB. 
294.644  (1962). 

•S.  1320.  68th  Cong..  1st  aeaa.  (1968). 

•FTC  "Advisory  Oplnloa  and  atataments 
on  Cooperative  Advarttalng,"  itade  Beg.  Bap. 
Par.  60,166  (1968). 
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the  antitnist  laws  "as  a  protective  shield — 
as  a  means  of  preserving  small  business  com- 
petition, not  as  a  sword  to  cripple  Independ- 
ent merchants."* 

Here  we  come  face  to  face  with  a  f\uida- 
mental  dilemma  In  our  national  policy. 
Can  we  enjoy  the  advantages  of  free,  open, 
fair  and  efficient  competition  and  at  the 
game  time  shelter  the  small  bixsinessman 
from  the  consequences  of  competition?  Do 
we  want  competitive  forces  to  yield  the  low- 
est costs  and  prices,  or  are  we  willing  to  ac- 
cept higher  costs  and  prices  in  order  to 
protect  small  business?  What  will  bring 
at>out  the  optimum  allocation  of  resources 
and  the  largest  rate  of  economic  growth — 
hard  or  soft  competition?  To  achieve  the 
goal!  of  antitnist,  must  competition  be  com- 
pletely unrestrained?  And  in  order  to  pre- 
serve small  business  is  it  necessary  to  give 
it  special  dispensation  from  competition  not 
accorded  business  generally?  A  football 
player  has  only  one  goal  line  to  cross.  After 
successfully  maneuvering  an  end  run  and 
eluding,  with  the  help  of  his  interference, 
the  opposing  tacklers,  he  does  not  suddenly 
reverse  his  field  and  race  towards  his  own 
goal  line.  How  can  we  prate  about  the  best 
allocation  of  economic  resources  and  then 
adopt  featherbeddlng  regulations  safeguard- 
ing certain  chosen  sectors  of  the  business 
world  from  the  interaction  of  competitive 
forces?  How  can  we  give  top  priority  to 
fragmentation  and  decentralization  and  seri- 
ously aspire  to  rapid  economic  growth? 
Until  we  have  a  national  resolution  of  these 
questions,  confusion  will  reign  supreme. 

It  is  a  natural  propensity  of  a  business- 
man to  favor  hard  competition  for  his  sup- 
pliers and  customers  but  to  prefer  a  sheltered 
position  for  himself.  And  some  bvtslness 
groups,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seek  and  some- 
times obtain  a  privileged  sanctuary  from  the 
Congress.  Let  me  cite  a  few  chapters  and 
verses. 

Under  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  if  a  seller 
usee  brokers  in  distributing  his  products 
to  some  customers,  he  may  not  pass  the  sav- 
ings in  selling  costs  to  those  purchasers  who 
buy  direct,  since  in  so  doing  he  is  regarded 
as  paying  brokerage  to  the  direct  customer.* 
This  prohibition  is  absolute.  There  is  no 
need  to  demonstrate  any  likelihood  of  com- 
petitive injury.  What  does  this  achieve? 
The  position  of  brokers  Is  fortified  and  the 
public  is  denied  the  benefit  of  cost  reduc- 
tions realized  in  sales  without  inter- 
mediaries. 

As  the  law  stands  today,  a  supplier  selling 
both  through  wholesalers  and  direct  to  the 
retail  trade  may,  consistently  with  the  Rob- 
lnson-Patman Act,  charge  his  wholesale  and 
retail  accounts  the  same  price,  since  there 
is  no  discrimination.^  Or  he  may,  in  his 
discretion,  grant  hie  whblesalers  a  function- 
al discount.  A  new  bill  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress, however, .would  make  such  discounts 
mandatory,  and  thereby  outlaw  equal  price 
treatment  to  those  retailers  who  purchase 
directly,  unless  the  supplier  makes  an  atBrm- 
stive  showing  that  his  failure  to  grant  a 
functional  discount  would  not  have  any  anti- 
competitive effects.*  Needless  to  say,  this 
reversal  of  the  usual  burden  of  proof  would 
make  any  supplier  think  tvrlce  before  equal- 
ising his  prices  among  his  wholesale  and  re- 
tail accounts.  Mandatory  functional  dis- 
counts are  thus  patently  designed  to  curb 
the  newer  forms  of  retail  distribution  and 
to  shield  conventional  outlets  from  c<Mnpe- 
tltlon.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  meas- 
ure ss  an  aid  to  small  business,  it  certainly 


clashes    headon    with    tdhe    phllosc^hy    ex- 
pounded by  Justice  Black. 

Other  bills  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress would  Inhibit  dual  distribution.*  A 
manuf  actxirer  with  a  wholesale  branch  would 
be  required  to  charge  Itself  the  same  price 
quoted  to  independent  wholesalers.'*  Simi- 
lar treatment  would  have  to  be  accorded  in- 
dependent retailers  if  the  manufacturer  en- 
gages in  retailing."  This  proposal  might  at 
first  blush  seem  to  strike  more  at  form  than 
at  substance,  .since  the  transfer  price  \s 
merely  a  matter  of  internal  accounting. 
However,  there  are  companion  bills  contain- 
ing a  series  of  reporting  requirements  which 
would  compel  the  dual  distributor  to  divulge 
to  the  public  at  large,  branch  by  branch,  a 
host  of  Jealoiisly  guarded  trade  secrets,  in- 
cluding a  detailed  breakdown  of  its  opera- 
tlor.  costs."  It  does  not  take  a  mind  reader 
to  fathom  that  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, to  put  it  mildly,  is  to  discoiirage  dual 
distribution — thus  depriving  the  public  of 
possible  cost  savings. 

Even  more  stringent  proposals  have  been 
advanced  to  hobble  the  integrated  or  diver- 
sified supplier.  At  one  time,  there  was  a 
movement  to  divorce  retailing  from  manu- 
facturing in  certain  industries.  Today,  a 
legislative  effort  is  afoot  to  prevent  manu- 
facturers from  engaging  in  certain  ancillary 
undertakings  conducive  to  greater  efficiency 
and  lower  costs.  One  bill,  for  example,  would 
prevent  automobile  manufactiirers  from 
owning  or  maintaining  financing  facilities.'* 
Another  bill  would  make  such  prohibition 
applicable  to  manufacturers  of  trucks  and 
buses  as  well.^*  A  third  bill  would  go  all  the 
way  and  cover  manufacturers  of  any  product 
moving  In  interstate  commerce." 

The  frigidity  toward  Integration  and  di- 
versification found  in  some  congressional 
quarters  is  even  surpassed  by  that  reflected 
by  our  enforcement  agendes.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  their  attitude  toward  ver- 
tical integration.  We  did  not  need  Brown 
Shoe  to  remind  us  that  the  Department  of 
Jxistice  views  that  phenomenon  with  a 
Jaundiced  eye.  The  Antitrust  Division  would 
have  had  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declare 
vertical  integration  through  acquisition  as 
unlawful  per  se.  The  Coxirt  in  Columbia 
Steel  wrote,  "It  seems  clear  to  us  that  ver- 
tical Integration,  as  such  without  more,  can- 
not be  held  violative  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
It  is  an  indefinite  term  without  explidt 
meaning.  Even  in  the  iron  industry  where 
could  a  line  be  drawn — at  the  end  of  min- 
ing the  ore,  the  production  of  the  pig-iron  or 
steel  ingots,  when  the  rolling  mill  operation 
is  completed  *  *  *  or  at  some  stage  of  man- 
ufacture into  standard  merchandise?  •  •  • 


*  ATRR  No.  92,  p.  A-1  (Apr.  16, 1966) . 

*Sec.  2(c)  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  16  U.S.C.  13(c) . 

^Sec.  2(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  16  UB.C.  13(a) . 

"  HH.  2170.  88th  Cong.,  1st  seaa.  (1968). 


•S.  1107.  88th  Cong..  1st  sees.  (1963);  HJt. 
3562,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sees.  (1963). 

MS.  1107,  sec.  2A(c):  HA.  3562.  sec.  2A(c). 

"The  bills  also  would  prohibit  any  dis- 
crimination in  services  or  facilities  in  favor 
of  the  manufactxirer's  own  wholesale  or  re- 
tail outlets.  The  bills  further  provide  that, 
whenever  the  manufacturer  has  a  shortage 
of  supply,  it  would  be  prohibited  from  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  its  own  outlets 
against  its  Independent  customers;  rather, 
the  manufacturer  would  be  obliged  to  allo- 
cate its  available  supplies  to  both  its  own 
and  Independent  outlets  on  a  pro  rata  deter- 
mination based  on  sales  for  the  l-jrear  period 
immediately  preceding  the  shortage.  S. 
1107.  sec.  2A(d);  H.R.  3562,  sec.  2A(d). 

"S.  1108,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sees.  (1963) ;  HJt. 
3559,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1963). 

"HA.  708,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1963). 

"  HA.  71.  88th  Cong..  1st  sess.  ( 1963 ) .  The 
bill  would  prohibit  the  manufacturer  from 
owning  or  maintaining  insurance  fadllUea 
as  well. 

"HA.  709.  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1963). 


Technological  advances  may  easily  require  a 
basic  ind\istry  plant  to  expand  its  processes 
into  semi-finished  or  finished  goods  so  as  to 
produce  desired  articles  in  greater  volume 
and  with  less  expense."" 

This,  I  submit,  ts  sound  economics  as  well 
as  sound  law.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
there  may  be  situations  wliere  vertical 
acquisitions  may  have  serious  anticompeti- 
tive repercussions  which  should  not  be 
tolerated.  But  integration  frequently 
springs  from  good  business  reasons  and  re- 
sults in  more  efficient  operations.  Where 
supplies  and  outlets  are  readily  available  to 
competitors,  integration  either  through  in- 
ternal growth  or  by  acquisition  will  have  no 
untoward  effects  on  competition  and  should 
not  be  condemned  out  of  hand.  The  facts 
in  each  case  must  be  carefully  probed.  Legal 
restrictions,  to  repeat,  should  not  be  imposed 
fCH-  the  sake  of  restriction  Irrespective  ot 
their  competitive  impact.  Integration  is  an 
instrument  of  economic  growth.  It  is  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  competition  can  be 
strengthened.  It  cranes  about  because  of 
important  antldpated  economies.  It  leads 
to  gpreater  industrial  efficiency.  Clearly,  it  is 
the  vrave  of  the  future.  Shopping  centers 
with  their  integrated  supermarkets  and 
chain  stores  are  here  to  stay.  Th^i  lower 
prices  have  proven  to  be  "an  ease  to  the 
people."  "  Of  course,  all  new  developments, 
social  and  economic,  have  a  potential  for 
harm.  But  the  correct  approach  is  not  to 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  and  pre- 
vent all  integration  despite  its  Innate  ca- 
pacity for  good,  but  to  curb  integration  only 
where  it  is  demonstrably  anticompetitive. 

I  recently  discussed  before  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  the  economics 
and  law  relating  to  diversification  and  con- 
glomerate mergers."  Here  again  there  is  a 
tendency,  on  the  basis  of  purely  speculative, 
theoretical,  and  abstract  reasoning,  to  out- 
law a  movement  which  promisee  to 
strengthen  our  competitive  institutions. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  pro- 
hibit this  form  of  growth  not  because  of  any 
probable  harm  to  competition  but  because 
the  economic  power  derived  from  diversifi- 
cation may  be  abused.  To  be  sure,  power 
may  be  abused  even  where  there  is  no 
monopoly.  But.  as  I  said  in  that  address: 
"If  the  mere  possibility  of  abuse  made  the 
possession  of  power  xinlawful.  then  every 
disparity  of  economic  strength  would  be 
vulnerable,  and  every  company  in  an  indiis- 
try  would  have  to  be  reduced  in  slae  to  the 
least  common  denominate.  •  *  •  Most 
business  practices,  like  most  human  beings, 
have  the  potential  for  both  good  and  evil. 
The  condemnation  of  the  law  cannot  rest 
on  mere  supposition  without  regard  to  actual 
behavior."  " 

For  years  we  have  been  told  that  there  is 
a  serious  trend  In  the  economy  toward  con- 
centratliMi.  We  have  been  confronted  with 
a  parade  of  hmribles — compilations  of  lists 
of  the  various  industries  composed  of  a 
limited  number  of  companies.  The  fact  that 
there  are  few  companlee  in  an  industry  is 
presented  as  both  the  accusation  and  dem- 
onstration of  social  evil. 

Do  the  facts  support  the  charge?  What  is 
the  record  of  social  performance  ot  theee 
so-called  concentrated  industries?  What  la 
their  record  of  cost  reduction,  research,  tech- 
nological   advances    and    improvement    of 


X  United  States  v.  Columbia  Steel  Co..  864 
U.S.  465,  526-26  (1948). 

"Anonymous — "The  Schoolmaster  Case," 
T.B.  11  Hen.  IV,  f.  47,  pi.  21  (Court  ot  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Hilary  Term,  1410) . 

"Handler,  "Emerging  Antitrust  Issuea: 
Reclprodty.  Diversification  and  Joint  Van- 
tures."  49  Va.  L.  Rev.  No.  3  (AprU  1968). 

"Ibid. 
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product  and  sarvioe  to  customers? 
W9.  as  a  nation,  turn  for  the  prod- 
In  the  space  agef    Upon  what 
do  we  rely  for  our  national  de- 
small  buslnsss  capable  of  produc- 
mtssUes.  satellites,  miaee  ships. 
1)asle  materials  and  products  needed 
20th  century  economy?     Re- 
read of  a  new  cooiiplex  to  be  built 
our  steel  companies  with  an  estl- 
tag  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
Oow  many  enterprlBes  can  pay  for 
of  entrance  fee?     Shouldn't  we 
that  there  are  some  things  that 
be  done  by  small  business?   Have 
I  egun  to  think  through  what  would 
and  economic  costs  of  a  drastic 
rragmentatlon  and  decentralization 
«ouUl  be  the  consequences  of  the 
1  error  on  the  operations  of  big  biisl- 
■ome  measures  strlTe  to  create? 
laboring  the  jwlnt.  It  seems  to  me 
high  time  that  we  stopped  employ- 
such  as  concentration  and 
ourselves  whether  the  restrlc- 
are  Impoeed  on  business  today  are 
he  public  Interest.    And  the  ques- 
ep^ally  pertinent  for  every  type  of 
medium,  and  amalL 
now  to  the  case  of  small  busl- 
conslder  whether    we  have  been 
here  to  the  philosophy  expounded 
Justice  Warren.    There  is  certainly 
of  pious  professions  of  concern 
of  the  onall  businessman.    Tet 
restrict  his  operations.    Just 
a  tendency  to  hamrtrlng  the  large 
without  helping  the  small  man  or, 
public,  we  throw  roadblocks  in 
the  small  businessman,  not  only 
but  to  the  detriment  of  the 
jSome  years  ago,  when  the 
Court  In  the  Standard  Stations " 
a  rule  at  virtual  per  se  illegality 
dealing  arrangements — which 
beneficial  to  a  small  enterprise — 
Douglas,  whose  devotion  to  antT- 
unquestloned,    sharply    dissented. 
,"  he  said,  "teust  be  made  <m  the 
at  abstractloos  but  of  the  realities 
Industrial  llfe.*> 
recently.  In  the  White  Motor  case,** 
temporarily  ducked  the  legality 
restrictions   unilaterally   Im- 
a  manufacturer  upon  its  tranchised 
This  restraint  has  an  ancient  and 
lineage  at  the  common  law  and 
sustained  for  centtules."    It  Is  the 
that   orderly    marketing, 
manufactxirer  seeks  to  avoid  the 
Intrabrand  competition,  promotes 
competition  and  thus  Invigorates 
process  itself.    Tet  the  De- 
ot  Justice  would  strike  down  all 
restrictions  regardless  of  such  oon- 
The   buyer  is  restricted,   and 
end  of  the  inquiry.    It  makes  no 
that  both  the  buyer  and  compe- 
may  be  better  off  as  a  re- 
aU.  what  will  iv(Hnote  competi- 
In  the  long  run:  If  White  Motors 
group  of  distributors,  each  op- 
'  rlthln  an  assigned   territory,  with 
to    make    the    necessary 
In  showrooms  and  ancll- 
and  to  compete  vigorously  with 
of  trucks?    Or  if  all  White  dls- 
seramble  for  the  limited  business 
in  saeh  territory,  debilitating  and 
hemselves  more  vulnerable  to  the 
onslaughts  of  the  other  truck 
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manufacturers?  Vertical  restrictions  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  and  his  dsalers  are 
frequently  eeeentlal  to  a  healthy  system  of 
dlstributtod.  And  If  ths  Department  of 
Justice  ultimately  prevails  In  this  area,  its 
victory  may  well  soiud  the  death  knell  of 
the  small  businessman  whose  principal  cita- 
del today  Is  In  the  realm  of  distribution. 
For  what  happens  when  we  invalidate  these 
restraints?  We  encourage  the  manufacturer, 
who  has  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  or- 
dwly  marketing  through  indeiiendent  dis- 
tributors, to  take  over  distribution  himself. 
Isn't  It  time  for  us  to  stop  deluding  oiirselves 
with  Fourth  of  July  orations  about  the  small 
businessman  while  adopting  policies  that 
Jeopardise  his  very  siirvlval? 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  as  currently 
Interpreted,  Is  another  Instrument  of  oppres- 
sion of  the  small  businessman  well  designed 
ultimately  to  bring  about  his  extinction. 
Anyone  having  the  slightest  exposiire  to  the 
business  world  knows  that  the  small  manu- 
facttirer  and  wholesaler  cannot  operate  under 
a  one-price  system.  He  Is  confronted  with 
powerful  and  well  Informed  customers  who 
continually  pit  sellers  against  one  another. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  the  statute  Is  as 
widely  violated  as  it  is — particularly  when 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  a  pench- 
ant for  finding  violations  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat  without  any  showing  of  probable  com- 
petitive injury.  When  the  challenged  price 
difference  Involves  a  claim  of  injury  at  the 
buyer  level,  the  Commission  Is  quick  to  find 
the  requisite  competitive  relationship  be- 
tween the  favored  and  disfavored  buyers  on 
the  most  flimsy  evidence.  And  once  that 
relationship  Is  found,  it  automatically  infers 
injury  to  competition  from  the  mere  differ- 
ence in  price. 

There  are.  of  course,  statutory  defenses  to 
a  prima  facie  case  of  price  discrimination. 
But  the  way  they  are  administered  by  the 
Commission,  they  are  practically  a  dead 
letter.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  day  when  a 
respondent  has  prevailed  before  the  Com- 
mission in  a  Robinson-Patman  case  because 
he  has  met  competition  in  good  faith.  And 
it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  prove  cost  Justi- 
fication. As  one  dissenting  Commissioner 
has  indicated,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  har- 
monize the  Robinson-Patman  Act  with  our 
other  antitmst  laws,  the  Commission 
stretches  the  statute  in  whatever  way  may 
be  expedient  to  afford  "the  easiest  route  to 
an  order  to  cease  and  desist."  **  This  with- 
out re£;ard  to  the  consequences  to  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  Ironic  that  a  law  which  was  in- 
tended to  protect  the  small  businessman  has 
repeatedly  been  Invoked  against  him.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  the  conduct  of  all  of  the 
small  businessmen  of  the  coiintry  were  tested 
under  Robinson-Patman,  the  congestion  in 
our  bankruptcy  coiurts  would  exceed  the 
traffic  in  Times  Square  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
Congressman  Celleh,  speaking  in  a  different 
context  about  the  Sherman  Act,  recently  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "there  are  lots  of 
violations  where  it  woxild  be  inequitable  to 
prosecute.""  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  the 
real  reason  that  small  business  has  managed 
to  survive  in  oiu:  present  antitrust  climate. 
But  administrative  forbearance,  I  submit,  is 
not  the  answer. 

B\islneasmen  sho\ild  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  to  violate  the  law  in 
order  to  exist  and  praying  that  their  trans- 
gressions will  be  blinked  at.  We  shoiild 
have  a  regime  of  laws  that  makes  economic 
sense — one  that  everyone  can  be  expected  to 
observe. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  these 
Insidious  developments.  The  cold  war 
against  business,  big  and  snoall.  should  end. 
We  want  and  need  fair  and  effective  antl- 


**  Central  Retailer-Owned  Orocers,  Inc.. 
FTC  Dkt.  7121.  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  Par.  15,896. 
at  p.  20,720  (1962). 

**  AT^R  No.  92,  p.  A-2  (Apr.  16.  1963). 


trxist  enforcement,  but  we  can  as  a  Nation 
readily  dispense  with  a  hostile,  antlbuslness 
environment  which  Is  as  Irrational  as  It  Is 
harmful.  The  antitrust  laws  should  be 
geared  into  a  program  of  national  growth. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Representative  Mxadis 
made  this  very  point  when  he  xirged  that 
the  antitrust  laws  be  brought  up  to  date." 
Toward  that  end.  Senator  Javtts  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  national  Commis- 
sion on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust  Laws  of 
the  United  States."  -This  proposal  could 
not  be  more  timely.  Without  purporting  to 
exhaust  the  list  of  topics  that  such  a  com- 
mission might  well  explore,  let  me  suggest 
a  few: 

Whether  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  does 
more  to  subvert  than  promote  the  cause  of 
competition  and.  if  so,  how  It  should  be 
overhauled  to  harmonize  it  with  oxir  basic 
antitrust  goals? 

Whether  there  should  be  blind  hostility 
toward  corporate  integration  and  diversifica- 
tion without  regard  to  their  true  competitive 
Impact  or  should  they  be  viewed  as  effec- 
tive and  Indispensable  instnunents  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  as  such  to  be  encouraged, 
absent  untoward  competitive  repercxisslons? 

Whether  there  need  be  any  fundamental 
clash  between  the  Interests  of  big  and  small 
business,  or  whether  both  can  thrive  luider 
the  same  antitrust  principles  without  ac- 
cording special  favor  to  either?  Stated  dif- 
ferently, if  the  divergent  philosophies  ex- 
pressed by  Black  and  Warren  cannot  be  fully 
reconciled.  Is  there  not  a  middle  ground  In 
which  the  advantages  of  competition  can  be 
enjoyed  without  Jeopardizing  the  siuvlval  of 
the  small  man? 

Whether  we  should  have  a  reign  of  com- 
plete and  unfettered  competition,  or  one  in 
which  certain  restraints  of  triple  are  counte- 
nanced under  a  viable  rule  of  reason  because 
in  the  long  run  they  will  serve  to  invigorate 
oiu-  competitive  system? 

Whether  esse  of  antitrxist  enforcement 
should  be  our  paramount  objective,  thus 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  pervasive  set 
of  rules  of  per  se  invalidity,  or  whether  the 
overriding  consideration  should  be  a  Just 
and  proper  determination  of  the  legality  of 
particular  conduct  (unless  It  Is  inherently 
pernicious)  in  light  of  the  special  facts  of 
each  case? 

Whether  our  antitmst  laws  in  their  ap- 
plication to  foreign  commerce  require  re- 
vamping to  minimize  the  potential  areas  of 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  other  sovereign 
powers  and  to  foster  American  trade  abroad? 

On  the  procedural  side,  whether  antitrust 
is  applied  as  consistently  and  fairly  by  the 
executive  and  administrative  branches  as 
it  Is  by  the  coxuts? 

And  so  I  welcome  and  endorse  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  commission  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Javits  to  appraise  the  cur- 
rent statiis  of  our  antitrust  Jurisprudence 
and  procedures  to  see  whether  they  mseh 
with  our  national  policy  of  economic  growth 
and  material  progress  and  are  calculated  to 
advance  our  democratic  political  and  social 
institutions.  It  Is  my  belief  that  a  con- 
sistent national  policy  can  be  developed 
which  will  retain  our  unquallfled  allegiance 
to  competition,  while  promoting  the  In- 
terests of  biisinees.  big  and  small,  as  well 
as  the  larger  Interests  of  the  public. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
CJORPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  prc^TOsed  National  Service 
Cotps  will  be  a  means  of  bringing  the 
help  of  dedicated  volunteers  from  across 
the  country  to  help  local  communities 
in  their  efforts  to  tackle  the  many  nn- 
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solved  problons  ot  our  affluent  society. 
The  corps  will  depend  for  its  success  on 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  local  of- 
ficials and  community  leaders,  who  wiU 
design  the  programs  on  which  the 
corpsmen  will  work  and  will  supervise 
their  day-to-day  activity.  Therefore,  it 
has  beoi  most  encouraging  to  me  as  a 
sponsor  of  this  measure  to  see  the  en- 
thusiastic support  this  bill  has  received 
tTtxa  the  Governors  of  many  States  and 
from  the  mayors  of  our  great  dtles. 

Recently.  I  received  a  communication 
fnxn  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee  of  New  Ha- 
ven strongly  backing  the  National  Serv- 
ice Corps.  Mayor  Lee  is  Justly  famous 
for  his  work  in  urban  renewal  and  the 
great  Job  he  has  dcme  in  bringing  new 
life  and  vigor  to  New  Haven.  His  com- 
ments on  the  effective  work  that  vol- 
unteer corpsmen  can  do  in  cities  are 
based  on  wide  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  I  think  they  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  Mayor  Lee's  statonent  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  states 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statskxnt  or  Rtchahb  C.  Lxz,  Matob  or  Nrw 

Havbn.  Cohn..  PaoFOsxD  National  Sotvicx 

Coaps,  S.  1321 

As  mayor  of  New  Haven.  I  wo\ild  like  to 
register  my  strong  support  for  the  proposed 
National  Service  Corps. 

More  than  two- thirds  of  this  coimtry's 
population  now  lives  in  urban  areas,  which 
are  feeling  the  combined  effects  of  heavy  In- 
mlgratlon  from  rani  areas  and  high  birth 
rates.  The  population  explosion  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  in  recent  years 
has  already  hit  our  cities. 

And  this  Is  only  the  start.  By  the  end  <A 
this  century  it  ts  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional 1  million  people  will  live  In  urban 
areas. 

Cities  have  many  important  and  complex 
needs  such  as  economic  development,  slum 
clearance,  transportation,  education,  and 
employment.  But  among  the  moet  serious 
and  the  moet  stubborn  problems  are  those 
faced  by  thf  urban  poor.  Unfortunately, 
these  are  problems  which  are  dlfllcxilt  or  im- 
possible to  treat  with  the  traditional  tools 
of  local  government.  Recent  studies  have 
shown  that  approximately  35  million  people, 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  poptdatlcni  of 
the  imited  States,  live  In  poverty  and  de- 
privation. In  this  land  of  abundance,  these 
persons  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves 
the  Tninimiim  standards  of  living  that  are 
recognised  as  necessary  In  30th  century 
America.  The  urban  poor  caimot  be  Jiist 
hidden  away  out  of  sight  and  away  from 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  llieir 
personal  problems  and  the  social  problems 
that  they  create  in  a  community  loom  as  a 
central  challenge  of  our  time. 

The  National  Service  Corps  provides  a  new 
approach  that  Is  deeperately  needed  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  poverty  and  Its 
attendant  social  problems.  The  i4>proach 
embodied  in  8.  1321  Is  an  effort  to  start  ex- 
perimentation and  to  seek  new  and  Imagina- 
tive solutions  to  problems  that  have  defied 
Bolutlon  for  many  years.  Hie  full  Impact 
of  this  program  can  only  be  understood 
when  we  realise  that  it  will  be  operated  In 
cooperation  with  demonstration  programs 
alreisdy  available  from  a  number  of  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  and  also  with  money  provided 
by  foundation  grants.  By  pooling  thess  re- 
sources— and  It  is  tiilefly  personnti  that  is 
lacking  from  ths  currant  demonstration  and 
foundation  programs — we  oan  ereats  a  new 
enthusiasm  and  q>lrlt  to  solve  the  problems 
ot  our  central  dtlsa.    The  Ford  Foundation 


has  already  taken  th»  initiative  In  helping 
to  make  this  type  of  program  available  in 
several  dtles  arovmd  ths  Nation,  including 
New  Haven.  With  this  kind  of  approach, 
new  horlaons  i4>pear.  With  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach we  can  excite  urban  young  people 
and  make  them  active  participants  In  ths 
renewal  of  their  communiUee.  We  can  test 
and  evaluate  and  refine  new  tools  and  new 
proposals  for  development  and  we  will  then 
be  able  to  extend  these  efforts  and  these 
methods  to  all  American  citlea. 

The  Peaoe  Corps,  with  its  new  enthusiasm 
and  new  spirit,  has  brought  new  life  to  our 
foreign-aid  program.  The  National  Service 
Corps  proposal  contains  many  of  the  same 
elements  which  generate  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  and  a  will  to  help  one's  fellow 
man  here  at  home.  &ncdler  groups  of  young 
pec^le  working  under  coordinated  local  su- 
pervision will  enable  us  to  launch  himdreds 
ot  local  projects  which  have  been  held  up  for 
the  lack  of  personnel.  Equally  important, 
frt»n  this  corps  might  emerge  the  kind  of 
pioneer  talent  that  In  the  years  ahead  can 
fill  the  responsible  and  necessary  roles  In 
public  or  private  life  in  the  solution  of  the 
unknown  challenge  in  the  ages  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  conunent  on 
three  features  of  the  biU  which  I  conslda 
particularly  significant: 

1.  liocal  responsibility  is  maintained  and 
encouraged.  Service  Corps  assistance  would 
be  provided  only  at  the  request  of  the  local- 
ity. This  means  that  the  responsible  per- 
sons in  our  dtles.  those  who  really  know  and 
understand  their  particular  needs,  are  in 
control  of  the  slt\iatlon.  Furthermore,  a  lo- 
cal plan  for  the  use  of  the  Service  Corps 
would  have  to  be  developed  In  advance. 
This  again  will  require  careful  planning  and 
acceptance  of  the  local  responsibility. 

2.  Service  Corpe  participation  vrlll  be  for  a 
limited  time.  This,  too,  will  encourage  cities 
to  use  Service  Corps  assistance  as  the  start- 
ing point  In  developing  programs  at  their 
own.  When  Service  Corps  assistance  Is  with- 
drawn. It  will  be  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  citlee  to  take  responsibility 
for  financing  and  staffing  successful  pro- 
grams that  were  started  vrlth  Service  Corps 
assistance. 

3.  The  voluntary  tradition,  an  Important 
part  of  our  Nation's  history  is  encouraged 
and  preserved.  Throughout  the  life  of  this 
country  an  Important  part  of  our  heritage 
has  been  a  spirit  of  self-help  and  helpful- 
ness to  our  neighbors.  The  old-time  bam 
raisings  are  among  the  moet  dedicated  ex- 
amples of  this  spirit.  The  Service  Corpe  Is 
a  continuation  of  this  tradition. 

The  progreon  which  Is  proposed  In  this  bill 
is  modest.  The  coet  is  slight  when  compared 
to  the  benefits.  This  program  will  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  our  national  life.  I 
strongly  xirge  that  It  be  enacted  and  imide- 
mented  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  young  people  across  the  coun- 
try have  responded  magnificently  to  the 
idea  of  a  National  Service  Corps  in  which 
they  could  put  their  idealism  and  en- 
thusiasm to  work  here  at  home.  Recent- 
ly I  received  an  eloquent  letter  from  Mr. 
Jed  Johnson.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Young 
Adult  Council,  in  support  of  this  measure. 
The  Young  Adult  Council  represents 
more  than  25  national  youth  and  student 
organizations.  At  its  Deconber  meeting 
the  council  passed  a  resolution  endorsing 
the  National  Service  Corps  idea. 

Mr.  Johnson's  letter  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Young  Adult  Council  demonstrate 
the  wllUngness  of  today'ayoung  pecqde  to 
give  of  their  time  and  skills  to  help  others 
less  fortunate  than  themsdves.  I  ask 
nnantmniii  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  thelMdy  of  the  Rboosd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  lettor  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcosd.  as  follows: 

Toxnra    Asult    Comrcn.    or  tbc 
National  Social  Wbltaxb  Asskkslt, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  Jut]/ 1. 1963. 
Hon.  Haxsison  Williaics, 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
U.S.  SeruUe, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxas  Sxnatos  Williams:  The  United 
States  Yoxing  Adult  Covmcil.  a  coordinating 
body  for  national  youth  and  student  organl- 
sations,  has  passed  the  enclosed  resolution 
endorsing  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Service  Corps.  This  resolution  was  unanl- 
mo\isly  passed  at  our  December  oouncU  meet- 
ing and  subsequently  adopted  by  17  national 
youth  and  student  organizations.  The  com- 
posite opinion  expressed  by  the  aflbmative 
votes  of  these  organizations  unquestionably 
represents  the  sentiment  and  consensus  of 
the  vast  majority  of  young  Americana. 

The  International  Peace  Corps  has  served 
as  a  great  symbcd  for  American  youth. 
Through  the  Peace  Corpa,  students  and  youth 
have  found  it  possible  to  serve  their  covmtry 
and  their  fellow  men  unselfishly  and  directly. 
In  essence,  American  youth  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  transforming  their  idealism 
into  valuable  eervice.  In  the  same  way, 
American  youth  want  the  opportunity  to 
help  build  a  better  America.  The  National 
SoTice  Corpe  offers  such  an  c^^xu-tunity. 

lliere  were  many  people  who  predicted 
that  the  International  Peace  Corps  would  be 
a  catastrophic  failure.  It  has  been  an  out- 
standing success  and  even  its  strongest  ini- 
tial critics  now  grant  Its  great  value  to  our 
country  and  the  world.  By  the  same  token, 
there  are  those  who  criticized  the  initia- 
tion of  a  National  Service  Corps  and  opposed 
the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds  for 
such  a  new  project. 

The  youth  of  this  country  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  and  development 
of  our  own  Nation  and  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  put  their  Idealism  Into  prac- 
tice here  at  home  as  w^  ss  abroad.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  expenditure  of  any 
Federal  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  Is  not  only  money  well 
spent,  but  a  great  capital  investment  in  the 
f  utiue  of  our  Nation  that  will  pay  very  high 
dividends. 

Respectfxilly  yoxus. 

Jso  Johnson,  Jr.. 

President. 

"Rbsolxttion  on  National  Sesvics  Oobps 

"Whereas  the  Foreign  Peace  Corpe  has 
proved  highly  successful;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  techniques  xised 
In  the  Foreign  Peace  Corpe  could  be  applied 
to  recovering  the  annual  losses  to  our  natlcm 
tram  unemployment,  underdevelopment,  and 
natural  and  manmade  conditions  requiring 
economic,  sodal.  technical,  and  cultural  re- 
habilitation: and 

"Whereas  only  a  national  program  can 
fully  utilize  the  potential  volunteer  help  in 
the  most  useful  program;  and 

"Whereas  our  society  stands  to  gain  many 
benefits  from  a  national  program  which  in- 
cludes Increased  Interchange  of  persons 
from  the  many  sections  of  our  country,  and 

"Whereas  there  is  widespread  and  en- 
thusiastic support  among  youth  for  such  a 
program;   Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Young 
Adult  Council  goes  on  record  in  support  of 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Service 
Corps." 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
December  1962  meeting  of  Xbe  United  States 
Toxmg  Adult  Council  and  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  the  following  member  organiza- 
tions: Americans  for  Democratle  Action. 
Campus  Division;  American  Touth  Rostds; 
Experimenters  Assodatton;  Lisle  FeUowshlp; 
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for  tlM  Adfaaeement 

Tooth  Dtnrton;  Matkmal 

Ho  Toong  Men's  ClirlotUn  Aaso- 

mttaaal  Pederatton  of  OathoUe 

National  Newman  Club 

National    Student    Assembly. 

I's  Christian  Association  of  the 

of  AsMBrlea;  North  American 

Leacue;  Students  for  a 

Society:      Student     Religious 

National  Student  Association; 

Circle  (Associate);  World  Unl- 

(Assodate);  Toung  Christian 

roimg     Democratic     Clubs     of 
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Mr.  WI  iLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 


lie  Attorney  General  has  been 
main^nings  behind  the  effort 
to  create  < .  National  Service  Corps,  pat- 
terned after  the  overseas  Peace  Corps. 
Recently  le  wrote  an  eloquent  article 
for  the  8a  urday  Review  which  describes 
the  great  problems  facing  many  of  our 
sick  and  n  !e^  dtisens  shows  that  a  vol- 
unteer ser  rice  corps  could  be  effectively 
used  to  meet  those  problems.  In  the 
article  en  Itled  "What  About  A  Peace 
Corps  ^  rlt  at  Home."  the  Attorney 
Ooieral  d  iscribes  some  typical  projects 
In  which  c  npemen  might  work  and  gives 
a  clear  pi  sture  of  how  the  corps  would 
actually  o  lerate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  Included  in  the  body  of 
the  Rscoa  >. 

There  teing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (Hderi  d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows 

\Ttoak  the  Saturday  Review.  May  25,  1963] 
What  Abot  t  a  Pbacs  Cobps  Sfiut  at  Hoicx? 

Cam  TBS  Natsohai,  Ssbvxcb  Pbogram,  Now 

BSVOBB  C  ON6BSS8,  QfTXB  LBADKBSHIP  VOB  A 

OsiBSsnr  rs  Attack  om  Amzbica'b  Ubcxmt 

DoMisTK  Psnm.wfs? 
(By  Bober    F.  Kennedy.  Attorney  General 
of  ttie  United  States) 

Tlie  natli  mal  service  program  called  for  by 
President  1  lennedy  Is  designed  to  strike  at 
America's  i  loat  urgent  htunan  needs  In  two 
lll^Mrtant  ways:  Plrst.  a  corps  of  skilled. 
ideallstle  x  len  and  women  ootild  bring  the 
spirit  of  tl:  B  Peace  Corps  to  our  own  slums, 
migrant  la  bor  camps,  mental  institutions. 
and  other  s  reas  of  need.  Second,  the  example 
set  by  the  <  orpsmen  could  stimulate  millions 
of  other  A  nerlcans  to  begin  part-time  vol- 
vmteer  war  c  In  their  own  communities. 

The  pro  K)sal.  now  before  Congress,  has 
aroused  co  itroversy.  Just  ss  the  Idea  of  the 
Peace  Corp  i  aroused  controversy  3  years  ago. 
Oppcments  of  the  program  have  said  It  Isn't 
needed,  or  1  hat  oorpsmen  would  be  doing  Jobs 
that  shoull  be  done  by  local  communities. 

Ih  my  o  dnlon,  thoee  who  say  there  \b  no 
need  for  I  icreased  volunteer  work  in  this 
Nation  hai  e  burled  their  heads  in  the  sand. 
Our  unme  t  human  needs  are  so  Immense 
p.nA  1111—11  ig  that  they  shame  our  national 
prosperity  and  endanger  oxur  position  as  a 
beacon  to   Jie  aspiring  nations  of  the  world. 

To  those  who  say  the  problems  should  be 
met  at  the  local  level,  the  answer  Is  that  the 
admlnlstmOon  agrees  entirely.  The  pro- 
gram is  U  tended  to  challenge  every  com- 
munity to  take  a  hard  look  at  its  own  needs 
and  to  find  new.  effective  ways  to  meet 
them. 

Under  ti  «  national  service  program,  some 
eommunltl  as  would  ask  corpsmen  to  help 
start  new  pT*y""«  The  corpsmen  would 
go  only  al  local  invitation,  to  work  on  lo- 
cally da«l(  ned  projects  under  local  super- 
vision. T  M  cooununlty  would  be  expected 
to  supply  local  voltmteers  to  work  side  by 
side  with  Ehe  oorpsmen.  When  enough  lo- 
cal voluni  Mrs  had  come  forward  to  finish 
the  project,  the  corpsmen  would  move  on 
to  anothei  assignment. 


Other  oemmunltles  would  not  want  corps- 
men.  If.  however,  they  started  their  own 
programs,  staffed  by  local  volunteers,  they 
would  have  answered  the  President's  chal- 
lenge. By  demonstrating  what  can  be  done, 
the  corpsmen  would  be  able  to  benefit  oom- 
munltlee  they  never  set  foot  in. 

The  woA  of  the  corpsmen  would,  of  course, 
be  highly  visible.  If  they  made  mistakes, 
the  Nation  would  hear  about  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  spotlight  would  shine  upon 
their  achievements,  and  upon  the  dark,  often 
forgotten  comers  of  himian  need  in  which 
they  work. 

The  corpsmen  could  give  these  problems 
the  vlBlblllty  they  should  have.  I  think 
there  are  hovisewlves,  students,  senior  dt- 
isens, and  others  in  every  community  who, 
if  given  a  dramatic  reminder  of  the  needs 
in  mental  hoapltals,  orphanages,  and  settle- 
ment housee  Just  a  few  miles  from  their 
homes,  would  be  moved  to  devote  some  of 
their  free  time  to  help  meet  thoee  needs. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the 
national  service  program  came  last  Novem- 
t>er  when  the  President  appointed  a  Cabinet- 
level  committee  to  study  the  need  for  it. 
The  committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
soon  came  face  to  face  with  a  cruel  piuradox: 
Although  ours  Is  the  richest,  most  produc- 
tive society  the  world  has  ever  known,  one- 
sixth  of  our  people  live  In  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation. In  the  midst  of  our  prosperity 
there  la  tragic  need. 

Much  has  been  done  to  meet  this  need. 
Social  workers,  teachers,  policemen,  public 
and  private  agencies,  and  millions  of  other 
Americans,  serving  part  time  In  their  com- 
munltlee,  have  been  doing  excellent  work 
for  many  years.  Deeplte  these  efforts,  how- 
ever, the  problems  continue  to  grow  as  our 
society  grows  and  changes. 
Here  are  some  of  our  Nation's  needs: 
More  than  6  million  Americans — 3  percent 
of  our  population — are  mentally  retarded. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  institutions  for 
these  people  are  helplessly  overcrowded  and 
understaffed.  More  than  half  of  the  mental 
patients  In  State  hospitals  receive  no  active 
treatment  of  any  kind. 

In  the  United  States  today  migrant  work- 
ers and  their  families  ntunber  more  than 
a  million.  'The  average  annual  income  for 
migrant  families  is  $1,000.  Decent  standards 
of  living  are  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
them,  and  future  prospects  for  their  chil- 
dren, who  have  never  had  a  real  home  or  a 
normal  education,  are  poor  Indeed. 

The  average  life  expectancy  of  an  Ameri- 
can Indian  is  42  years.  Living  conditions 
among  the  Indians  are  among  the  worst  in 
the  Natloc. 

Half  our  Nation's  poverty  Is  rural  poverty. 
In  the  past  12  years  more  than  1  million 
people  have  moved  out  of  our  nu^  area — 
the  8-8tate  148.000-square-mlle  Appalachian 
region — becaiise  they  could  not  stirvlve  there. 
Similar  conditions  exist  throughout  rural 
America. 

The  social  dynamite  of  ova  urban  slums 
la  becoming  more  and  more  explosive.  Mil- 
lions of  migrants  from  rural  areas  are  mov- 
ing into  urban  slimis  each  year.  They  come 
fi»oHng  Jobs  and  a  better  life.  All  too  often 
they  find  only  hostility,  unemployment,  sub- 
standard hoiislng,  and  other  pressures  that 
ptish  them  toward  social  alienation,  delin- 
quency, and  crime. 

These  are  some  of  the  problenu  that 
a  national  service  program  could  combat. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  are  volunteers 
to  tyntn  this  program.  When  our  committee 
sent  questionnaires  to  college  students  and 
senior  citizens  to  gage  theL'  Interest  in  such 
a  program,  more  than  4,000  senior  cltiaens 
and  10,000  stiulents  at  85  colleges  and  uni- 
versities responded.  Of  the  students,  88 
percent  vpptfntA  the  idea  of  the  program 
and  71  percent  said  they  would  Join  or  con- 
sider Joining.  Of  the  senior  citizens.  82  per- 
cent approved  the  prpgram  and  67  percent 
said  they  would  Join  or  consider  Joining. 


It  Is  also  clear  that  the  program  would 
have  all  the  requests  for  corpsmen  it  could 
handle.  Within  2  months  of  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  program,  more  than  40  model 
projects  were  submitted  to  otur  study  com- 
mittee. 
Here  are  some  of  theee  proposals. 
State  and  local  ageikclee '  In  a  tricounty 
area  of  central  California  propoee  using 
cfvpsmen  to  work  with  migrant  laborers  and 
their  families.  Under  professional  guidance, 
the  corpsmen  would  serve  In  education, 
health,  and  conununity  development  pro- 
grams. Qualified  corpamen  would  teach 
night  classes  for  both  children  and  adults. 
Others  would  teach  health  measiu-es  to  the 
migrant  families  and  refer  sick  children  to 
local  clinics. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
wo\ild  like  to  use  corpsmen  to  help  in  its 
schools.  Jobs  would  Include  tutoring  both 
falling  and  gifted  stiidents.  working  in 
school-commxinity  programs,  and  encourag- 
ing dropouts  to  return  to  school. 

The  head  of  a  State  mental  hoepltal  In 
Tennessee  submitted  a  proposal  to  xise  corps- 
men  In  work  with  the  mentally  retarded. 
This  hoepltal  director  estimates  that  up  to 
26  percent  of  the  1,600  inmates  In  his  hos- 
pital might  Improve  and  be  released  if  there 
were  volvmteers  to  give  personal  attention 
to  their  rehabilitation.  In  addition  to  group 
work  with  patients,  qualified  corpsmen 
could  administer  tests,  work  in  occupational 
and  physical  therapy,  and  assist  in  adminis- 
trative work. 

A  settlement  house  in  Washington  would 
like  to  use  corpsmen  In  its  work  with  fami- 
lies. Directed  by  the  settlement  hotise  staff, 
the  corpemen  would  tutor  children  after 
school,  wcvk  with  dropouts,  and  Inform 
families  about  hospitals,  schools,  housing, 
and  Job  opportunities. 

Two  of  the  communities  that  submitted 
these  model  projects  have  already  had  en- 
couraging results.  As  a  resxxlt  of  newspaper 
stories  on  the  proposals,  the  local  agencies 
were  swamped  with  local  volunteers  who  said 
they  would  serve  part  time  whether  or  not 
the  national  program  came  into  being. 

Our  study  conunlttee  assumed  from  the 
first  that  a  national  service  program  could 
not  succeed,  and  should  not  even  be  at- 
tempted, without  strong  support  from  the 
many  organizations  already  working  in  every 
phase  of  social  service.  We  met  or  corre- 
sponded with  several  hundred  leading  or- 
ganizations; the  response  has  been  over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic. 

More  than  100  leading  national  cnganlza- 
tlons  have  endorsed  the  proposed  program. 
They  Include  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly,  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, the  NAACP,  the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  National  Association  for  Men- 
tal Health,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  National  Student  Association, 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
and  several  Proteetant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
service  organizations.  Theee  people,  who  are 
fighting  the  frontline  battles,  know  how  des- 
perately volunteer  workers  are  needed.  They 
share  oiir  belief  that  the  corpemen  will  not 
only  bring  their  own  energies  to  bear  on  the 
problems,  but  will  also  Inspire  others.  Fur- 
thermore, it  la  likely  that  a  year  in  the 
service  program  will  lead  many  yoiuig  peojde 
to  enter  careers  In  social  work,  teaching, 
nursing,  ana  other  fields  that  suffer  from 
critical  ahortagee  of  trained  personnel. 

The  future  of  the  national  servloe  pro- 
gram Is  now  up  to  Congress.  The  legislation 
calls  for  a  carefully  selected  corps  to  reach 
a  n^*^'"''"'  strength  of  5,000  men  and  women 
over  a  8-year  period.  The  corpemen  would 
enlist  for  a  year,  and  would  receive  subsist- 
ence but  no  pay.  The  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, if  1,000  volunteers  were  put  in  the  field, 
would  cost  about  86  million— a  smaU  Invest- 
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ment  for  what  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  national  effort  against  hiunan  need. 

John  Donne  once  wrote  that  no  man  Is  an 
island;  we  are  all  part  of  the  mainland  of 
humanity.  The  migrant  child  who  gets  no 
education,  the  slum  youth  who  can  find  no 
job,  the  lonely  child  in  a  mental  Institu- 
tion— ^we  are  all  Involved  with  these  people. 
Their  successee  are  our  successes,  and  their 
tragedies  our  tragedies. 

The  national  service  program  can  help 
these  people,  and  it  can  show  the  world  that 
America  does  not  forget  Its  own  needy  and 
neglected  citizens.  We  must  not  ignore  the 
fact  that,  as  President  Kennedy  has  said,  "We 
shall  be  Judged  more  by  what  we  do  at  home 
than  what  we  preach  abroad." 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  hear- 
ings now  being  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  the  various 
proposals  to  ban  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  afford  members  of  that 
committee  an  opportunity  to  hear  first- 
hand some  of  the  discussions  as  to  the 
constitutional  basis  on  which  this  type 
of  legislation  should  rest. 

Aware  that  much  of  the  discussion 
during  the  hearings  and  congressional 
debate  would  likely  involve  this  issue, 
some  weeks  ago  I  requested  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  prepare  a  memorandum  on 
this  point. 

A  paragraph  from  that  memorandum 
may  be  helpful  in  putting  this  question 
in  its  proper  perspective: 

The  recent  proposals  for  Federal  legislation 
to  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in  hotels, 
theaters,  restaurants,  stores,  and  similar  es- 
tablishments which  bold  themselves  open  to 
the  general  public  have  been  based  upon  the 
powers  given  to  Congress  under  the  14th 
amendment,  the  commerce  clause,  or  both. 
Perhaps  the  first  observation  to  make  is  that 
if  neither  basis  is  valid  combining  them 
would  not  cure  the  Invalidity.  The  second 
observation  Is  that  if  one  basis  is  Invalid 
Its  use  In  combination  does  not  enhance  or 
detract  from  the  validity  of  the  other.  This 
paper  will  discuss  some  of  the  cases  relevant 
to  an  assessment  of  the  validity  of  each  basis 
and  the  kinds  of  private  establishment  which 
might  be  reached  under  it. 

The  point  is  well  taken.  We  must  put 
the  full  strength  of  the  Constitution  be- 
hind this  proposal.  The  commerce 
clause,  the  14th  amendment,  and  addi- 
tional authority  that  may  exist  should  be 
utilized  to  undergird  this  law  guarantee- 
ing our  citizens  full  access  to  public  ac- 
commodati(xis  without  discrimination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  fun  text  of  the  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. This  memorandum,  hopefully, 
will  be  useful  to  others,  as  it  has  been  to 
me.  in  summarizing  and  presenting  the 
various  constitutional  bases  for  taking 
this  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

Tbb  LisaABT  or  Concbsss, 
WosAin^toa,  D.C,  July  1, 19«i. 
To:  Hon.  Phojp  A.  Hast. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  The  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
racial  dlscrtmlnatlon  in  privately  owned 
places  of  public  accommodation. 


The  recent  proposals  for  Federal  legislation 
to  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in  hotela, 
theaters,  restaurants,  stores,  and  similar  es- 
tablishments which  hold  themselves  open 
to  the  general  public  have  been  based  upon 
the  powers  given  to  Congress  under  the  14th 
amendment,  the  commerce  clause,  or  both. 
Perhaps  the  first  observation  to  make  Is  that 
if  neither  basis  is  vaUd,  combining  them 
would  not  cure  the  invalidity,  "nie  second 
observation  is  that  If  one  basis  is  Invalid 
its  use  In  combination  does  not  enhance  or 
detract  from  the  validity  of  the  other.  This 
paper  will  discuss  some  of  the  cases  relevant 
to  an  assessment  of  the  validity  of  each 
basis  and  the  kinds  of  private  establishment 
which  might  be  reached  under  it. 

THX  POWXa  or  COMCaKSS  ONDKR  THX  14TH 
AMKNDMKNT 

From  the  cases  thus  far  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  there  is  one  generalization 
about  the  power  of  Congress  which  can  be 
made  without  much  fear  of  challenge.  The 
14th  amendment  gives  Congress  no  power 
to  prohibit  purely  private  acts  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. Sections  1  and  3  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1876  (ch.  114.  sec.  1  and  2, 
18  Stat.  335,  336)  provided  that  aU  per- 
sons "shaU  be  entitled  to  the  fuU  and 
equal  enjoyment  of  the  acconunodatlons, 
advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns, 
public  conveyances  on  land  and  water,  the- 
aters and  other  places  of  public  amusement; 
subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions established  by  law,  and  applicable  alike 
to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  regard- 
less ot  any  previous  condition  of  servitude," 
and  punished  violations  of  these  rights. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  these 
sections  were  unconstitutional  as  applied 
to  acts  of  racial  discrimination  by  private 
persons  becaiise  under  the  14th  amendment 
the  power  of  Congress  could  reach  only  State 
action.  Civil  Rights  cases,  109  U.S.  3  (1883). 
This  case  has  never  been  overruled,  nor  has 
the  basic  premise  that  the  14th  amendment 
reaches  only  State  action  been  abandoned. 

The  holding  in  the  Civil  Rights  cases.  Is  a 
high  hurdle  for  thoee  who  would  now  use 
the  14th  amendment  as  a  basis  for  new  leg- 
islation so  similar  to  that  which  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  1883.  They  must 
leap  to  the  conclusion  that,  given  a  new 
opportunity  to  consider  the  matter,  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  would  find  some  link  be- 
tween the  individual  proprietor  and  the 
State  that  would  transform  the  proprietor's 
diBcrimlnatory  act  into  "State  action." 
Although  no  case  has  yet  found  this  link  in 
the  mere  fact  that  a  store  or  restaiu-ant  Is 
licensed  by  a  State  to  do  bualness,  or  holds 
itself  open  to  the  public,  the  acts  of  some 
private  businesses  and  organizations  have 
been  held  to  violate  the  14th  amendment 
because  done  under  color  of  State  law. 

In  some  cases  the  court  has  found  the  link 
In  the  fact  that  the  private  organisation  vras 
performing  what  was  essentially  a  State 
function.  This  was  the  kind  of  link  that 
led  to  the  demise  of  the  white  primarlee. 
Smith  V.  AUwright,  321  U.S.  640  (1044); 
Terry  v.  Adams.  345  UJ3.  461  (1053).  This 
may  have  been  the  kind  of  link  which  also 
led  the  Court  in  Marsh  v.  Alabama,  336  UJ3. 
601  (1046) ,  to  reverse  the  trespass  conviction 
of  a  Jehovah's  Witness  who  bad  been  ar- 
rested in  a  town  wholly  owned  by  a  ship- 
building corporation.  She  had  been  arrested, 
by  a  county  deputy  sheriff  employed  by  the 
company  as  a  policeman,  for  distributing 
religious  literature  on  one  of  the  town  side- 
walks which  was  aooesalble  to  the  public. 
The  Court  considered  the  operation  of  the 
town  a  "public  function"  and  that  private 
rights  in  the  property  were  not  enough  to 
Justify  the  State  in  permitting  the  company 
to  restrict  the  fundamental  liberties  of  the 
townspeople  and  then  vise  the  statutes  of 
the  State  to  enforce  those  restrictions.  The 
Court  seemed  to  be  as  much  concerned  with 
the  rights  of  the  residents  to  read  the  re- 


ligious literature  as  It  was  with  the  right  of 
the  Witness  to  distribute  it.  It  did  say, 
however,  that:  "The  more  an  owner,  for  his 
advantage,  opens  tip  his  property  for  use  by 
the  public  in  general,  the  more  do  his  rights 
become  drcumscriber'  by  the  statutory  and 
constitutional  rights  of  those  who  use  it. 
Id.  at  606." 

Yet  the  evU  the  Court  actually  reached 
and  struck  down  was  not  the  restriction  es- 
tablished by  the  private  property  owner  but 
rather  the  act  of  the  State  in  enforcing  it 
through  its  courts.  In  this  respect,  the 
Marsh  case  resembles  Shellejf  v.  JTroemer,  334 
UJ3.  1  (1048)  and  Barrow  v.  Jackson.  846 
U.S.  249   (1953). 

In  Shelley,  the  Cotu^  held  that  Judicial 
enforcement  of  a  racial  restrictive  covenant 
by  injunction  was  State  action  prohibited  by 
the  14th  amendment.  In  Borroios,  the 
Court  held  that  Judicial  enforcement  of  such 
covenants  by  asseesment  of  damages  was 
prohibited.  Tet  In  each  of  theee  cases  the 
Court  cited  the  principle  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
cases  as  one  firmly  embedded  In  our  consti- 
tutional law.  Mr.  Justice  Vinson,  In  Shelley, 
noted  that  the  14th  amendment  "erects  no 
shield  against  merely  private  conduct,  how- 
ever discriminatory  or  wrongful."  and  said: 
"We  conclude  therefore,  that  the  restrictive 
agreements  standing  alone  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  violative  of  any  rights  guaranteed 
to  petitioners  by  the  14th  amendment.  So 
long  as  the  piu^xises  of  thoee  agreements  are 
effectuated  by  voluntary  adherence  to  their 
terms,  it  would  appear  clear  that  there  had 
been  no  action  by  the  State  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  have  not  been  vio- 
lated."    334  UJB.  1,  13    (1048). 

In  Barrows.  Mr.  Jxistlce  Mlnton  cited  this 
language  with  approval.  346  U.S.  249,  253 
(1953). 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Court  would 
extend  the  principle  of  SheUey  and  Barrows 
to  the  sit-in  cases.  In  these  cases,  Negroes 
have  been  arrested  for  trespass  for  remaining 
at  white-only  lunch  counters  after  the  own- 
ers had  refxxsed  to  serve  them  because  of 
their  race  and  then  asked  them  to  leave.  Al- 
though the  Court  has  reversed  several  such 
trespass  convictions.  It  has  not  used  Shelley 
to  support  Its  conclusions.  In  one  case  the 
prohibited  State  action  was  found  in  a  city 
ordinance  which  required  segregation. 
Peterson  ▼.  City  of  Greenville,  —  U.S.  —  (de- 
cided. May  20,  1063).  In  another,  the  pro- 
hibited State  action  was  found  In  statements 
by  the  mayor  and  superintendent  of  police 
to  the  effect  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
would  not  permit  Negroes  to  seek  desegre- 
gated service  In  restaurants.  Although  there 
was  no  statute  or  ordinance  requiring  seg- 
regation, the  Covirt  held  each  of  these  state- 
ments to  be  an  "oOlcial  command  which  has 
at  least  as  much  coercive  effect  as  an  ordi- 
nance." Lombard  v.  Louisiana,  —  UJS.  — 
(slip  (pinion  p.  7.  decided  May  20,  1963). 
The  existence  of  the  ordinance  In  the  one 
case  and  the  statements  in  the  other  made 
the  private  intentions  of  the  property  owner 
Irrelevant.  Even  if  the  owner  would  have 
refused  service  In  the  absence  of  an  onli- 
nance  the  Court's  result  would  not  have 
been  changed.  No  State  will  be  permitted 
to  enforce  by  convlctlcm  under  trespass  stat- 
utes or  otherwise  ordinances  or  other  cdllcial 
commands  requiring  segregatl<m. 

An  earlier  sit-in  case  arising  in  Louisiana 
was  disposed  of  on  the  ground  that  evidence 
that  the  defendants  sat  peacefully  In  a  place 
where  custom  decreed  they  could  not  sit 
was  not  sufficient  to  convict  them  of  the 
crime  of  disturbing  the  peace  as  defined  In 
the  Louisiana  statutes.  0«r»ier  v.  Louisiana, 
368  UJS.  157  (1961). 

The  Court  found  another  kind  of  link 
with  the  State  in  the  discriminatory  act  of 
a  private  restaxirant  operator  in  Burton  v. 
Wilmington  Parking  AuthoHty,  366  XJS.  716 
(1961).  This  Involved  the  refusal  of  service 
to  a  Neg^  by  a  private  restaurant  operator 
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Involving  racial  discrimination.) 

Birmingham  Trtmait  Co.,  280  F. 

),  the  rules  of  a  bus  company 

egregated  seating  were  held  to  be 

The  court,  however,  considered 

(1)  The  company  operated  un- 

from  the  Stete  and  thus  dlf- 

an  ordinary  corporation;    (3)   a 

had  authcrlaed  the  company 

ea  for  seating  of  passengers  and 

rlllful  refusal  to  obey  a  reasonable 

the  bus  operator  relating  to  seat- 

of  the  peace. 

to   businesses   like   resteu- 
ahlch.  If  any  license  at  all  Is  ra- 
Is  no  need  for  a  showing  of 
and  necessity  but  simply 
t  of  an  annual  tez,  the  Supreme 
not  yet  found  the   link  which 
the  discriminatory  act  of 
•  into  an  act  of  the  Stete  and 
prohibited  one. 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Clr- 
the  license  argument  In  1960 
It.     WiXUam*  v.  Howard  John- 
,  268  F.  3d  046  (4  Cir.  1960) 
resteurant'a  refusal  to  serve  a 
because  of  his  race.    The  plain- 
that  there  was  no  Stete  stetute 
the  proprtetor  to  refuse  him 
pointed  to  tha  stetutes  which 
segregation  of  the  races  in  carriers 
engaged  in  the  operation  of 
public  assemblage.    He  also  em- 
long  eatebllshed  local  ciistom 
Negroes  from  public   resteu- 
contended  that  the  acqxilescence 
In  theee  practlcea  amotmted  to 
violative  of  the  provisions  of  the 
t.    Another  theory  on  which 
argued  was  that  since  the  Stete 
resteiirant  It  had   a  positive 
racial  discrimination  in  the 
mjoyment    of   ite    facilities.     The 
that  unless  these  dlscrlmlna- 
were  performed   in  obedience  to 
provisions  of  Stete  law  there 
no  basis  for  a  complaint.    The 
that  the  restetirant  was  at 
leal  with  such  persons  as  It  might 


reqilred 
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persons 


lhe 


pi  ohiblt 
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select.*  (The  oourt  also  rejected  the  theory 
that  tha  discrimination  waa  forbidden  be- 
cause tha  restetirant  was  engaged  in  inter- 
stete  commerce.  This  theory  will  be  dls- 
cxissed  subsequently  under  the  commerce 
dauae). 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  continually 
emphaslaes  that  no  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  a  denial  of  certiorari,  there  are  two 
cases  it  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  but 
did  not  which  should  be  mentioned.  In 
Gordon  v.  Gordon,  332  Mass.  197,  124  N.E.  2d 
228,  cert,  denied,  349  US.  047  (1955),  a  will 
provided  for  revocation  of  a  testamentary 
gift  to  any  child  who  married  a  person  not 
bom  in  the  Jewish  faith.  The  lower  court 
entered  a  decree  revoking  a  gift  to  a  son 
who  married  a  Catholic  girl.  The  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusette  upheld  the 
decree  against  arguments,  based  on  Shelley 
V.  Kraemer  and  Barrows  v.  Jackaon  (both 
supra)  that  court  enforcement  of  such  a 
discriminatory  will  provision  violated  the 
14th  amendment.  A  discriminatory  will 
provision  was  also  involved  in  in  re  The 
Girard  Ck>llege  Trusteeship,  391  Pa.  434,  138 
A.  2d  844  ( — ).  Olrard's  wlU  eatebllshed  a 
triut  for  a  private  school  for  white  male 
orphana  and  named  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
aa  trustee,  intimately  the  trust  was  admin- 
istered by  a  city  board  established  by  Stete 
statute.  When  it  first  considered  this  case 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  imder  these 
circumstances  the  14th  amendment  prohib- 
ited denial  of  admission  to  a  Negro  male  or- 
phan because  of  his  race.  Thereafter,  the 
Pennsylvania  Orphans  Coiu-t  substituted 
private  trustees  for  the  city  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  private  trustees  continued  to 
deny  admission  to  Negroes.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  upheld  their  right  to 
do  so.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
appealed  from  this  decision.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  in  a  per  curiam  opinion,  dis- 
missed the  appeal  and,  treating  the  appeal 
as  a  petition  for  certiorari,  denied  certiorari. 
Pennsylvania  v.  Board  of  Directors,  367  U.8. 
570  (1968). 

Conclusions  on  the  14th  amendment 
approach 

It  is  clear  from  the  cases  thus  far  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  has  not  yet 
held  that,  where  a  Stete  or  one  of  ite  politi- 
cal subdivisions  exercises  no  element  of  co- 
ercion upon  a  business  to  discriminate,  the 
business  Is  not  free  to  discriminate  without 
violating  the  prohibitions  of  the  14th 
amendment.  On  the  contrary,  even  when 
it  was  found  some  element  of  prohibited 
Stete  action  (as  in  Shelley  v.  Kraemer),  the 
Court  has  often  commented  that  individual 
acte  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  14th 
amendment.  It  is  not  at  all  clear,  however, 
whether  or  to  what  extent  the  Court  will 
depart  from  or  distinguish  the  holding  in 
the  Civil  Righte  cases  of  1883  when  it  con- 
siders the  effect  of  the  14th  amendment 
on  a  private  business  conducted  in  a 
Stete  which  neither  prohiblto  nor  reqiiires 
discrimination  but  leaves  the  businessman 
free  to  make  his  ovm  choice.  There  are 
several  approaches  the  Court  might  take, 
but  before  discussing  them,  there  is  an  im- 
portant observation  to  be  made  about  the 
power  of  Congress  to  Influence  the  Coiirt's 
aftproach  by  adopting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Under  Ite  14th  amendment  powers  Con- 
gress can  prohibit  no  act  of  discrimina- 
tion which  is  not  already  prohibited  by  the 
14th  amendment.  In  this  respect  the 
14th  amendment  power  differs  from  the 
conuneroe  power,  a  distinction  which  wtil 
be  discussed  subsequently  under  the  com- 
merce   clause.      Moreover,    if    the    proposed 


*  Had  the  plaintiff  argued  that  the  Code  of 
Vh-ginla  (1960),  title  18,  sec.  327  required 
segregation  in  the  resteurant  the  result 
might  have  been  different.  The  same  plain- 
tiff Is  UBglng  this  proposition  in  a  new  case. 


legislation  were  to  be  held  constitutional.  It 
would  give  no  one,  except  perhaps  the  Attor- 
ney General,  any  right  of  action  which  he 
does  not  already  have  under  the  provlalons 
of  42  U.S.C.,  section  1983.  That  is  the  section 
which  gives  a  right  of  action  at  law  or  in 
equity  to  any  person  who  "under  color  of 
any  stetute.  ordinance,  regulation,  custom, 
or  usage  of  any  Stete"  has  been  deprived 
by  another  person  "of  any  righte,  privileges, 
or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws."  The  righte.  privileges  and  an- 
munlties  mentioned  In  this  aection  include 
the  14th  amendment  righte  to  due  proc- 
ess and  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Hague  v.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, 307  U.S.  496  (1939) .  If  it  be  constitu- 
tional for  Congress  now  to  give  a  right  of 
action  to  anyone  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  race  or  color  by  another  "in  the 
conduct  of  a  business  authorized  by  a  Stete" 
as  one  bill  would  do,  or  by  someone  who  acte 
as  "a  proprietor,  manager,  or  employee  of 
any  business  or  business  activity  affecting 
the  public  which  is  conducted  under  a  Stete 
license"  as  another  bill  would  do.  Congress 
has  already  given  such  right  of  action, 
though  in  less  specific  terms,  in  42  n.S.C. 
section  1983.  To  decide  whether  any  exercise 
of  power  under  the  14th  amendment  can 
reach  Mrs.  Murphy  one  must  wait  for  sub- 
sequent developmente  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

1.  It  Is  conceivable  that  by  reading  some 
of  the  stetemente  in  Mr.  Justice  Bradley's 
opinion  In  the  Civil  Righte  cases  very  care- 
fully it  might,  as  some  have  argued  It  will, 
in  some  Stetes  reach  Mrs.  Murphy  without 
departing  far  from  his  rationale.-  Examples 
of  such  statemente  are  Justice  Bradley's 
acknowledgment  that  custom  can  some- 
times have  the  force  of  law,  and  his  sugges- 
tion that  if  Stetes  were  not  giving  a  right 
of  action  to  Negroes  against  those  who  de- 
prived them  of  their  righte  Congress  could 
adopt  corrective  legislation.  The  consensus 
of  the  conunentetors,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  the  Court  will  not  find,  that  in  a  locality 
where  neither  the  law,  nor  custom  which  has 
the  force  of  law,  compels  Mrs.  Murphy  to 
segregate,  Mn.  Murphy  Is  nevertheless  not 
free  to  segregate  without  violating  the  14th 
amendment. 

2.  The  Covtft  may  extend  the  doctrine  of 
Shelley  v.  Kraemer  (supra).  As  applied  to 
Mrs.  Murphy,  this  would  mean  that  although 
she  was  free  to  refuse  to  serve  a  Negro,  the 
Stete  would  not  be  free  to  convict  him  of 
trespass  If  he  refused  to  leave.  Most  com- 
mentetors  feel  that  this  would  result  in 
chaos.  It  would  leave  Mrs.  Mxuphy  free  to 
exercise  her  common  law  right  to  use  reason- 
able force  to  eject  the  unwanted  customer 
but  would  deprive  her  of  any  right  to  call 
upon  the  Stete  to  help  her  if  she  has  insufil- 
clent  force  at  her  disposal.  Mrs.  Murphy 
who  owns  the  comer  grocery  store  and  re- 
fuses to  serve  Negroes  as  well  as  people  who 
deal  all  week  at  the  Safeway  and  then  try 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  from  her  on  Sunday, 
wo\ild  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  seller 
of  land  who  Incorporated  a  restrictive  cove- 
nant in  his  deed.  She  would  have  a  right 
but  no  legal  remedy  for  ite  violation. 

Whether  such  extension  of  Shelley  v. 
Jtroemer  would  be  wise  or  not,  ite  adoption 
by  the  Co\irt  would  give  Congress  no  more 
power  imder  the  14th  amendment  to  prevent 
Mrs.  Murphy  from  segregating  than  It  has 
now  to  enact  a  law  preventing  anyone  from 
entering  into  a  racial  restrictive  covenant. 

3.  The  Court  might  extend  to  Mrs.  Murphy 
the  doctrine  of  Terry  v.  Adams  (supra)- 
That  was  the  case  which  prohibited  the  Jay- 
bird Party  in  Texas,  a  private  club,  from 
excluding  Negroes  because  the  function  It 
performed  was  an  Integral  part  of  the  elec- 
tion process  even  though  not  formally  rec- 
ognised by  Stete  law.  The  function  the  club 
performed  was  so  much  a  publlo  function 
that  Ite  private  act  of  discrimination  con- 
stituted Stete  action  prohibited  by  the  16th 
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amendment.  (The  Stete  action  concept  Is 
embraced  In  the  16th  amendment  Just  as  It 
U  in  the  14th.)  If  the  Court  were  to  adopt 
this  approach  and  find  that  Mrs.  Murphy 
were  performing  so  public  a  function  that 
ber  act  was  a  Stete  act.  then  of  course  Con- 
gress, under  the  14th  amendment  power, 
could  prohibit  Mrs.  Murphy  from  discrimi- 
nating. 

4.  The  Court  might  teke  as  Its  stendard 
the  stetement  from  Marsh  v.  iilabama,  326 
U.S.  501,  506  (1946):  "The  more  an  owner, 
for  his  advantage,  opens  up  his  property  for 
use  by  the  public  in  general,  the  more  do 
bis  righte  become  circumscribed  by  the  stat- 
utory and  constitutional  righte  of  those  who 
use  it " 

This  would  require  the  Coiut  not  only  to 
liken  Mrs.  Murphy's  store  to  a  company 
town  (and  Mrs.  Murphy's  aisles  to  company 
BUeete) .  but  also  to  find  that  Mrs.  Murphy's 
right  to  select  her  own  customers  must  yield 
to  her  customers'  righte  to  make  purchases 
In  her  store.  Thus  far,  that  customer's 
right  has  not  been  held  to  exist. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  anticipate 
which  of  these  approaches  the  Court  might 
take  or  whether  It  might  take  another  which 
has  not  been  considered  here.  The  signifi- 
cant fact  Is  that,  except  Insofar  as  it  is  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  kind  of  public  utility  or 
public  service  organization  whose  private 
acts  of  discrimination  have  already  been 
held  to  be  Stete  action  prohibited  by  the  14th 
amendment,  a  definitive  Judgment  as  to  the 
constltuUonality  of  the  proposed  public  ac- 
commodations legislation  must  await  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court. 
THS  powaa  or  congskss   undis  thk   com- 

MKBCK  CL&USK 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  the  power  of 
Congress  \inder  the  commerce  clause  dif- 
fered from  ito  power  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  14th  amendment  gives  Congress 
only  the  power  to  enforce  ite  provisions  by 
appropriate  legislation.  It  can  prohibit  no 
act  of  discrimination  which  is  not  already 
prohibited  by  the  amendment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  Congress  "to  regulate 
commerce  •  •  •  among  the  States"  Is  a  plen- 
ary power  under  which  Congress  can  regu- 
late and  prohibit  activities  which  would  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  conunerce  clause  in  the 
absence  of  an  act  of  Congress.  One  example 
might  make  this  distinction  clear.  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  which  prohiblte 
the  transportation  in  interstate  commerce 
ol  goods  manufactured  by  laborers  who  are 
paid  only  10  cente  an  hour  and  work  16 
hour^  a  day.  7  days  a  week.  However,  in 
the  exercise  of  ite  commerce  power.  Con- 
gress may  establish  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours  for  employees  engaged  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  interstate  com- 
merce and  forbid  an  employer  to  pay  his  em- 
ployees less  or  work  them  longer  than  the 
law  allows.  United  States  v.  Darby.  312 
U.a.  100  (1941).  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  recog- 
nized this  distinction  in  his  opinion  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  n.S.  3  (1883).  stetlng 
that  his  remarks  on  the  restricted  nature  of 
the  power  of  Congress  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment "do  not  apply  to  those  cases  In  which 
Congress  Is  clothed  With  direct  and  plenary 
powers  of  legislation  over  the  whole  subject" 
as  It  Is  in  the  commerce  claxise. 

Although  the  commerce  power  has  been 
aald  to  be  plenary  this  is  not  to  say  that  any 
attempted  exercise  of  it  is  constitutional. 
On  several  occasions  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  Congress  overreached  ite  power. 
In  United  States  v.  Deioitt.  9  Wall.  41  (1869) 
the  Coiirt  held  unconstitutional  an  internal 
revenue  provision  making  It  a  misdemeanor 
to  mix  for  sale  naphtha  and  illuminating 
oil,  or  to  sell  such  mixture,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  police  regulation,  relating  ex- 
clusively to  the  Internal  trade  of  the  States 
and  not  supported  by  the  commerce  power. 
Tlie  Trade  Mark  cases,  100  U.S.  82  (1879) 
held    unconstitutional    the    original    trade- 


mark act  and  certain  penal  provisions  en- 
forcing It  beoause  ite  language  was  Intended 
to  embrace  commerce  between  citizens  of 
the  same  Stete.  More  recently  the  original 
Child  Labor  Law  was  held  imconstitutional 
in  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  247  UJ8.  251  (1918) . 
In  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  tJnited  States, 
295  UJ3.  495  (1935)  the  commerce  power  was 
said  not  to  reach  the  sale  of  unfit  chickens 
by  a  wholesale  poultry  dealer  who  purchased 
chickens  shipped  in  from  other  Stetes  for  re- 
sale to  retail  dealers.  While  acknowledging 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  Intrastete 
matters  affecting  commerce  as  well  as  c<Hn- 
merce  Itself,  the  Covirt  thought  that  it  could 
not  reach  acte  having  only  an  indirect  ef- 
fect: "But  where  the  effect  of  Intrastate 
transactions  upon  Interstete  commerce  is 
merely  indirect,  such  transactions  remain 
within  the  domain  of  State  power.  If  the 
commerce  clause  were  construed  to  reach  all 
enterprises  and  transactions  which  could  be 
said  to  have  an  indirect  effect  upon  Inter- 
state commerce,  the  Federal  authority  would 
embrace  practically  all  the  activities  of  the 
people  and  the  authority  of  the  State  over 
Ite  domestic  concerns  would  exist  only  by 
sufferance  of  the  Federal  Government."  Id. 
at  646. 

In  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.,  298  U.S.  238 
(1936),  the  Bituminous  Coal  Conservation 
Act  of  1935  was  held  to  impose,  not  a  tax 
within  article  I,  section  8,  but  a  penalty  not 
susteined  by  the  commerce  clause. 

If,  like  the  holding  in  the  Civil  Righte 
cases,  the  holdings  in  these  and  other  cases 
setting  llmlto  upon  the  power  of  Congress 
under  the  commerce  clause  had  come  down 
to  us  unimpaired  or  almost  unimpaired,  the 
commerce  clause  might  be  no  better  a  basis 
for  legislation  prohibiting  private  acte  of  dis- 
crimination in  hotels,  resteurante,  retell 
stores,  and  the  like  than  the  14th  amendment 
would  be.  Unlike  the  Civil  Righte  cases, 
however,  many  of  these  cases  have  been  ex- 
pressly overruled  as  was  Hammer  v.  Dagen- 
hart in  United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100, 
115-117;  or  limited,  as  was  Carter  v.  Carter 
Coal  Co.  in  the  same  case.  id.  at  123:  or  dis- 
tinguished and  explained  so  frequently  that 
they  might  as  well  have  been  overruled,  which 
Is  the  fate  the  Schechter  case  has  met  in 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jones  and 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  301  U.S.  1  (1937)  up- 
holding provlslc^  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  of  1935  and  United  States  v. 
WHghttoood  Dairy  Co.,  315  U.S.  100  (1942). 
upholding  the  i>ower  of  Congress  to  regulate 
intrastate  conunerce  in  milk  affecting  inter- 
stete conunerce  in  that  conunodity. 

In  United  States  v.  Darby,  supra,  the  Court 
said:  "The  power  of  Congress  over  interstate 
commerce  Is  not  confined  to  the  regulation 
of  conunerce  among  the  States.  It  extends 
to  those  activities  Intrastate  which  so  affect 
interstate  commerce  or  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress  over  It  as  to  make  regula- 
tion of  them  appropriate  means  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  legitimate  end,  the  exercise  of 
the  granted  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce."  312  U.S.  100.  118  (1939). 

Then,  after  noting  that  in  the  absence  of 
congressional  legislation  on  the  subject  State 
laws  which  do  not  obstruct  commerce  are  not 
forbidden  even  though  they  affect  interstate 
commerce,  the  Covut  continued :  "But  it  does 
not  follow  that  Congress  cannot  by  appro- 
priate legislation  regulate  intrastate  activi- 
ties where  they  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
interstete  commerce.  See  Santa  Cruz  Fruit 
Packing  Co.  v.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  303  U.S.  453.  466.  A  recent  example 
is  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for  the 
regulation  of  employer  and  employee  rela- 
tions in  industries  In  which  strikes.  Induced 
by  unfair  labor  practices  named  In  the  act, 
tend  to  disturb  or  obstruct  interstate  com- 
merce. See  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
v  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  301  U.S. 
1.  38.  40;  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v. 
Fainblatt,  306  U.S.  601.  604,  and  casec  cited. 


But  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  this  Court  had  many 
times  held  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate Interstate  commerce  extends  to  the 
regulation  throiigh  legislative  action  of  ac- 
tivities intrastate  which  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  the  conunerce  or  the  congressional 
power  over  it."    Id.  at  119-20. 

In  a  footnote  the  Court  listed  some  of  the 
activities  it  had  held  Congress  could  regu- 
late: "It  may  prohibit  wholly  Intrastate  ac- 
tivities which,  if  permitted,  would  result  in 
restraint  of  interstete  commerce.  Coronado 
Coal  Co.  V.  United  Mine  Workers,  268  U.S. 
295,  310;  Local  167  v.  United  States,  291  U.S. 
293,  297.  It  may  regulate  the  activities  of 
a  local  grain  exchange  shown  to  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  interstete  commerce.  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  v.  OI«en,  263  UjB.  1.  It 
may  regulate  Intrastete  rates  of  Interstete 
carriers  where  the  effect  of  the  rates  is  to 
burden  interstete  commerce.  Houston,  E.  <fr 
W.  Texas  Ry.  Co.  v.  United  States,  234  UJ3. 
342;  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin  v. 
Chicago.  B.  dt  O.  R.  Co.,  257  U.S.  563;  United 
States  V.  Louisiana,  290  U.S.  70.  74;  Florida 
V.  United  States.  292  U.S.  1.  It  may  compel 
the  adoption  of  safety  appliances  on  rolling 
stock  moving  intrastete  because  of  the  rela- 
tion to  and  effect  of  such  appliances  upon 
interstate  traffic  moving  over  the  same  rail- 
road. Southern  Ry.  Co.  v.  United  States,  222 
U.S.  20.  It  may  prescribe  maximum  hoius 
for  employees  engaged  In  intrastate  activity 
connected  with  the  movement  of  any  train, 
such  as  train  dispatehers  and  telegraphers. 
Baltimore  A  Ohio  R.  Co.  v.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comm'n.  221  UJ8.  612.  619."    Id.  at  120. 

The  covirt  then  described  the  functions  of 
Congress  and  the  Co\irt  with  respect  to  de- 
termining the  scope  and  validity  of  such 
legislation : 

"In  such  legislation  Congress  has  some- 
times left  it  to  the  courte  to  determine 
whether  the  Intrastete  activities  have  the 
prohibited  effect  on  the  conunerce,  aa  in  the 
Sherman  Act.  It  has  sometimes  left  it  to 
an  administrative  board  or  agency  to  de- 
termine whether  the  activities  sought  to  be 
regulated  or  prohibited  have  such  effect,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Interstete  Commerce  Act, 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  or 
whether  they  come  within  the  stetutory 
definition  of  the  prohibited  act,  as  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunission  Act.  And  some- 
times Congres-:  itself  has  said  that  a  par- 
ticular activity  affecte  the  commerce,  as  it 
did  in  the  present  act,  the  Safety  Appliance 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  In  pass- 
ing on  the  validity  of  legislation  of  the  class 
last  mentioned  the  only  function  of  courte 
Is  to  determine  whether  the  particular  ac- 
tivity regulated  or  prohibited  Is  within  the 
reach  of  the  Federal  power.  See  United 
States  V.  Ferger,  supra;  Virginia  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Federation,  300  XJJS.  515,  553. 

"Congress,  having  by  the  present  act 
adopted  the  policy  of  excluding  from  inter- 
stete conunerce  all  goods  produced  for  the 
conunerce  which  do  not  conform  to  the 
specified  labor  standards.  It  may  choose  the 
means  reasonably  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  the  permitted  end,  even  though  they  In- 
volve control  of  intrastate  activities.  Such 
legislation  has  often  been  sustained  with 
respect  to  powers,  other  than  the  conunerce 
power  granted  to  the  National  Government, 
when  the  means  chosen,  although  not  them- 
selves within  the  granted  power,  were  never- 
theless deemed  appropriate  aids  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  purpose  within  an 
admitted  power  of  the  National  Government. 
See  Jacob  Ruppert,  Inc.  v.  Caffey.  251  U.S. 
264;  Everard'3  Breweries  v.  Day,  265  U.S.  545. 
560;  Westfall  v.  United  States.  274  U-S.  256, 
259.  As  to  Stete  power  under  the  14th 
amendment,  compare  Otis  v.  Parker.  187  UJ5. 
606,  609;  St.  John  v.  New  York.  201  UJ3. 
633;  Purity  Extract  A  Tonic  Co.  v.  Lynch. 
226  U.S.  192,  201-202.  A  familiar  like  exer- 
cise of  power  Is  the  regulation  of  Intrastete 
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vhMi  are  ao  wwnmlngled  with 
or  reUtAd  to  Interstate  ooouMroe  that  aU 
recnlated  U  the  Interstate  commerce 
affectt^ely  oontroUed.     S/ir«oeport 
V3.  Uii  Mmitroad  Commiaaion  of 
V.  C^ico^,  B.  «  O.  M.  Co.,  367  UJB. 
Stmtet  V.  New  York  Central  B. 
4M:  Currin  t.  WaUace.  800  UJS. 
T.  Smith.  $u]frm^   Similarly  Con- 
require  lnq>ectlon  and  preventive 
of  aU  cattle  In  a  disease  Infected 
vder  to  prevent  shipment  In  inter- 
of  acme  of  the  cattle  wlth- 
treatment.      Thornton    v.    United 
XJJB.  414.    It  may  prohibit  the  re- 
destlnatlon.  of  labels  required  by 
Food  Jk  Drugs  Act  to  be  affixed 
transported  in  interstate   com- 
JfeOemiott  v.   Wisconsin.  228  U.S. 
we  have  recently  held  that  Con- 
the  saurclse  of  lU  power  to  reqxiire 
and  grading  of  tobacco  shipped  in 
commerce  may  compel  such  in- 
and  grading  of  all  tobacco  sold  at 
rooms  from  which  a  substantial 
not  all  of  the  tobacco  sold  is  shipped 
commerce.     Currin  v.  WaUace, 
and  see  to  the  like  effect  United 
Mock  Royal  Co-op.,  supra.  568.  note 

121-22. 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  held 
In  the  Darby  case,  Congress 
wages  of  any  employee  engaged  in 
or  occupation  "necessary  to  the 
production"  of  goods  for  interstate  com- 
any  State.  Among  the  employees 
bald  cohered  tmder  the  act  were  warehouse 
and  ocn  ral  oOce  employees  of  an  interstate 
retail  el  alnstore  system;  the  employees  of 
an  electrical  contractor,  locally  engaged  in 
f^^^mMT,  ;iai  and  industrial  wiring  and  deal- 
ing In  (lectrlcal  motors  and  generators  for 
i-irmnmmr  omI  and  IndxistTial  usc.  whose  cus- 
tomers ue  engaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  f<  r  interstate  commerce:  employees  of 
a    wind  nr-deanlng    company,    the    greater 


rhose  work  Is  done  on  the  windows 
plants  of  producers  of  goods 
commerce.    Even  publishers  of 
newspaper  only  about  one-half  of 
of  whose   circulation   is  outside 
were  held  to  be  engaged  in  the 
of  goods  for  commerce.    Mabee 
Plains  PuhlUhing  Co..  827  US.  178 
(For  a  longer  list  of  occupations 
l»y  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
to  cases,  see  note  6.  pp.  167-168. 
Cinstltution  of  the  United  States  of 
(1063).  Senate  Document  No.  170. 
2d  sees.:  pp.  118-363  of  that 
llscusB  the  Supreme  Court  casee  in- 
the  commerce  clause.) 
Itatlonal  Labor  Relations  Act  has  a 
■cope  than  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
enables  the  NUtB  to  reach  activities 
eomnaerce"  as  defined  in  section 
Stat.  138.  29  n.S.C..  sec.  143(7)). 
Cutters  V.  rairtawn  Meats.  868  n.S. 
)  the  Court  held  the  act  applicable 
operating  three  meat  markets 
I  round  Akrosi.  Ohio,  even  though  all 
were  Intrastate  and  only  slightly 
$100,000  of  Its  anmial  purchases 
8900.000  came  from  outside  Ohio 
saying:  **We  do  not  agree  that  re- 
's Interstate  purchases  were  so  neg- 
1  bat  ita  bustnees  cannot  be  said  to 
lE  terstate  commerce  within  the  mean- 
lectlon  3(7)    of  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Act."    Id.  at  23. 

comment  upon  the  reach  of 

2(7)    the  Court  said,  in  Polish  Al- 

Labor   Board.   333    US.   643.    648 

Congress  therefore  left  It  to  the 

ascertain  whether  proscribed  prac- 

in  particular  situations  adveise- 

cotnmerce  when  Judged  by  the  full 
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az  other 
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the  coDstltutionid  power  of  Con- 
niiether  or  no[t]  practices  may  be 
deemed    by    Congress    to    affect    interstate 
)  Is  not  to  be  determined  by  con- 
flalng  jkidgBwnt  to  the  quantitative  effect 


of  th«  activities  Immediately  before  the 
Board.  Appropriate  for  Judgment  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Immediate  situation  is  repre- 
sentative of  many  others  throughout  the 
country,  the  total  incidence  of  which  if  left 
unchecked  may  well  become  far  reaching  in 
ita  harm  to  commerce." 

It  Is  perhaps  the  case  of  Wickard  v.  Pil- 
bum.  817  U.S.  111  (1943)  which  Ulxistrates 
most  dramatically  the  extent  to  which  the 
commerce  power  can  reach  Intrastate  activi- 
ties. Fllbum  harvested  238  more  btishels  of 
wheat  than  he  was  allowed  to  xindcr  an  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  allotment. 
This  subjected  him  to  penalties  under  the 
act  which  did  not  depend  upon  whether  any 
part  of  his  wheat,  either  within  or  without 
his  quota,  was  sold  or  intended  to  be  sold. 
Fllbum  contended  that  to  penalize  him  for 
growing  wheat  on  his  own  farm  to  be  con- 
simied  on  his  own  farm  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  congressional  power  since  these  are  local 
activities  and  their  effect  on  commerce  is 
at  most  indirect.  The  Court  said  that 
questioxu  of  the  power  of  Congress  were  to 
be  decided  not  by  reference  to  any  formula 
based  on  words  like  "direct"  but  rather  upon 
"consideration  of  the  actual  effecte  of  the 
activity  in  question  upon  Interstate  com- 
merce." id.  at  120.  In  holding  that  even 
as  applied  to  wheat  not  intended  for  com- 
merce but  strictly  for  home  consumption  the 
act  was  within  the  conunerce  power  of  Con- 
gress, the  Court  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
statute  was  "to  restrict  the  amount  of  wheat 
which  may  be  produced  for  market  and  the 
extent  as  well  to  which  one  may  forestall 
resort  to  the  market  by  producing  to  meet 
his  own  needs.  That  appellee's  own  contri- 
bution to  the  demand  for  wheat  may  be  triv- 
ial Is  not  enough  to  remove  him  from  the 
scope  of  Federal  regulation  where,  as  here, 
his  contribution,  taken  together  with  that 
of  many  others  similarly  situated,  is  far 
from  trivial."  Id.  at  127-128.  The  Court 
also  observed:  "This  record  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  that  Congress  may  properly  have  con- 
sidered that  wheat  consumnl  on  the  farm 
where  grown.  If  wholly  outside  the  scheme  of 
regulation,  would  have  a  substantial  effect 
in  defeating  and  obstructing  Its  p\irpoee  to 
stimiilate  trade  therein  at  increased  prices." 
Id.  at  128-129. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  held  that  in 
the  exercise  of  Ite  commerce  power  Congress 
may  prohibit  racial  discrimination.  Boyn- 
ton  V.  Virginia.  364  VS.  464  (1960).  A  Vir- 
ginia court  had  held  that  a  Negro  inter- 
state bus  passenger  who  refused  to  leave  a 
white-only  restaurant  in  the  bus  terminal 
after  being  denied  service  and  ordered  to 
leave  was  properly  convicted  of  trespass  under 
a  Virginia  statute.  The  Supreme  Oovirt  held 
that  under  section  216 (d)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  17.S.C.,  sec.  316(d) ) ,  which 
forbids  any  Interstate  common  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  to  subject  any  person  to  un- 
Jxist  discrimination,  the  Negro  had  a  Federal 
right  to  be  served  In  the  restaurant  and  Vir- 
ginia could  not  convict  him  of  trespass  for 
remaining  even  after  he  had  been  ordered 
to  leave.  Though  the  restaurant  was  not 
operated  by  the  carrier  It  was  operated  as 
a  part  of  the  carrier's  terminal  facilities  and 
was  therefore  embraced  with  the  prohibitions 
of  the  act.  The  Court  was  careful  to  point 
otit  that  it  was  not  deciding  that  the  act 
required  unsegregated  service  every  time  a 
bus  stops  at  a  roadside  restaurant.  It  should 
be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Court  said  nothing  one  way  or  the  other 
about  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  com- 
merce clause  to  require  unsegregated  serv- 
ice every  time  an  interstate  bus  stopped  at 
a  roadside  restaurant. 

In  the  earlier  discussion  of  the  14th 
amendment  aspecte  of  the  case  of  Williams 
V.  Howard  Johnson's  Restaurant,  268  F.  2d 
846  (4  Cir.  1959),  (supra,  pp.  8-9),  It  was 
mentioned  that  the  Court  rejected  the  theory 
that  the  restaurant  was  forbidden  to  dis- 
criminate because  it  was  engaged  in  inter- 


state commerce.  It  should  be  observed  that 
in  this  case  the  Court  was  considering  not 
the  power  of  Congress  under  the  commerce 
clause,  for  there  was  no  statute  involved, 
but  rather  the  reach  of  the  commerce  clause 
unlmplemented  by  any  congressional  regu- 
lation. The  distinction  is  a  most  important 
one. 

Conclusions  on  the  commerce  clause 
approach 

From  the  cases  thTis  far  decided  it  seems 
clear  that,  under  the  commerce  clause.  Con- 
gress can  regulate  racial  discrimination.  It 
is  also  clear  that,  under  ite  commerce  power 
Congress  can  reach  Intrastate  activities  If 
they  have  a  substantial  effect  upon  com- 
merce. We  know  that  the  commerce  power 
can  reach  retailers  whose  sales  are  wholly 
intrastate  and  only  one-ninth  of  which  pur- 
chases are  made  out  of  state.  Meat  Cutters 
V.  Fatrtaum  Meats  (supra).  We  know  thst 
Congress  can  reach  a  farmer  who  grows 
wheat  on  his  own  farm  for  his  own  consxunp- 
tlon  even  though  the  amount  he  grows  may 
be  trivial.  Wickard  v.  Pilbum  (supra). 
But  we  know  also,  because  the  principle  la 
Implicit  in  even  the  broadest  holdings  on  the 
scope  of  the  commerce  power,  that  Congress 
cannot  reach  activities  which  do  not  in  fact 
have  a  significant  effect  upon  commerce. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Congress  can 
reach  racial  discrimination  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  it  can  reach  o^er  activities  under 
the  commerce  clatise.  There  would  seem  te 
be  nothing  in  the  decided  cases,  however,  te 
Indicate  that  the  Coxut  would  not  apply  the 
same  standards  It  has  applied  in  cases  deal- 
ing with  the  regulation  of  prices,  wages, 
hours,  labor  relatione,  or  any  other  attempt 
by  Congress  to  exercise  the  full  extent  of  Ita 
powers  under  the  conunerce  clause. 

Under  the  14th  amendment.  Congress  can 
reach  "only  such  action  as  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  that  of  the  States."  Shelley  v. 
JTroemer,  834  UjS.  1.  IS  (1948).  Under  the 
commerce  clause,  the  power  of  Congress  ex- 
tends to  all  interstate  activities  and  also  "to 
those  activities  intrastate  which  so  affect 
commerce  or  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
C<mgress  over  it  as  to  make  regulation  of 
them  appropriate  means  to  the  attainment 
of  a  legitimate  end."  United  States  v.  f>arb|r. 
312  U.S.  100.  118  (1089).  Whether  the  Con- 
gress uses  one  power  or  the  other  as  the 
basis  for  a  law  prohibiting  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  public  accommodations,  the  Court 
will  be  required  to  make  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  the  law's  constitutionality,  not 
In  general  terms  but  on  the  basis  of  ite  appli- 
cation to  particular  activities.  Although  it 
seems  likely  that,  In  the  present  state  of  tht 
law.  Congress  can  reach  more  activities  undar 
the  commerce  clause  than  it  can  under  the 
14th  amendment,  one  cannot  be  certala 
whether  Mrs.  Murphy's  rooming  house  or 
Mrs.  Murphy's  grocery  store  can  be  reached 
under  either  power. 

If  Mrs.  Murphy's  act  may  fairly  be  saM 
to  be  that  of  the  State  the  14th  amendment 
already  reaches  her. 

If  Mrs.  Murphy's  act  so  affecte  commerce 
as  to  make  ita  regulation  api»oprlate,  Oon- 
gress  can  reach  her  act  under  ite  commerce 
power. 

But  Just  as  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
try  to  anticipate  whether  the  Court  will  fol- 
low the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  or  Shelley  v. 
Kraemer.  or  Marsh  v.  Alabama  if  the  Con- 
gress adopte  the  14th  amendment  approach, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  try  to  an- 
ticipate what  approach  it  will  take  if  Con- 
gress acta  tinder  the  commerce  power. 

Whether  the  Court  wUl  find  that  a  lav 
prohibiting  Mrs.  Murphy  from  discriminat- 
ing in  the  rental  of  her  rooms  or  the  sale  d 
her  canned  goods  is  unconstitutional  b»> 
cause  it  is  a  police  regulation,  relating  •>- 
dusively  to  the  hitemal  trade  of  the  States, 
as  in  United  States  ▼.  Dewitt.  0  WalL  41k 
(1860),  or  because  It  is  Intended  to  embraos 
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commerce  between  dtlssens  of  the  same 
States,  as  In  The  Trade  Mark  cases.  100  UjB. 
82  (1879).  or  find  the  law  constitutional 
after  weighing  not  Just  the  quantitative  ef- 
fect on  interstate  commerce  of  Mrs.  Murphy's 
act  but  also  "the  fact  that  the  immediate 
situation  Is  representative  of  many  others 
throughout  the  country,  the  total  incidence 
of  which  if  left  unchecked  may  well  become 
far  reaching  in  ite  harm  to  commerce,"  as  it 
said  should  be  done  in  the  Polish  Alliance 
case  (supra,  p.  24) ,  Is  an  Incpproprlate  Judg- 
ment for  us  to  make. 

ViNCXMT  A.  DOTUt, 

Legislative  Attorney. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDE31  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  temporarily  to  me  so  that 
I  might  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LEAD-ZINC  SMALL 
PRODUCERS   STABILIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativb  <^brk.  A  bUl  (HJl. 
3845)  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc  Small 
Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  October 
3.1961  (75  Stat.  766). 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3845)  to  amend  the 
Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabilization 
Act  of  October  3,  1961  (75  Stat.  766) . 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  WYOMING 
STATEHOOD 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  proudly 
I  take  the  Senate  floor  today  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  73d  anni- 
versary of  the  act  which  created  the 
State  of  Wyoming  in  the  year  1890. 

In  Wyoming's  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury of  participation  in  the  great  Ameri- 
can experiment  of  representative  govern- 
ment, many  accolades  have  been  paid 
her.  but  none  greater  than  the  reputa- 
tion she  has  earned  as  a  State  peopled 
by  self-reliant  Americans  who  believe  in 
private  enterprise  and  constitutional 
government. 

From  a  sod  house  and  mule  trail  be- 
ginning as  a  Territory  just  3  years  after 
the  CivU  War.  the  Union's  44th  State 
now  holds  a  respected  position  in  our 
Republic.  However.  Wyoming's  archives 
disclose  that  she  has  at  times  in  her 
struggle  fa^'ed  rather  sadly  at  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  one  such 
instance,  the  40th  Congress,  embroiled  in 
the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson 
in  1868.  refused  to  conflrm  his  govern- 
mental appointments  for  the  Wyoming 
Territory.  John  A.  Campbell  was  named 
Wyoming's  first  Territorial  Governor  the 
following  year  by  Johnson's  successor. 
President  Grant. 

Wyoming's  first  legislative  assembly 
convened  at -Cheyenne,  October  12,  of 
that  year.  House  members  have  gaveled 
to  order  In  the  same  building  that  was  to 


provide  the  setting  later  in  that  session 
for  enactment  of  the  world's  first  wom- 
en's suffrage  bill. 

Wyoming's  tr^nendous  mineral  wealth 
was  recognized  as  early  as  1889  when  a 
Senate  committee  report  ventured  the 
estimate  that — 

Few  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe  have 
resoiu-ces  more  varied  than  thoee  of  Wyo- 
ming *  *  *  no  countries  could  be  better 
supplied  with  coal  •  •  •  it  is  doubtfiU  if 
the  oil  fields  elsewhere, In  the  United  States 
equal  those  of  Wyoming. 

How  prophetic  were  the  glowing  pas- 
sages of  that  reixyrt  can  be  seen  in  statis- 
tics today  which  prove  Wyoming  to  be 
truly  America's  "storehouse  of  power." 

The  bill  for  which  that  optimistic  min- 
erals report  was  transcribed — S.  2445 — 
died  when  Congress  adjourned  5  days 
after  the  measure  cleared  its  committee. 

An  earlier  attempt  to  create  a  State 
from  Wyoming  Territory  ended  in  a  mys- 
tery. A  bill  introduced  by  the  Terri- 
tory's Delegate  to  Congress  and  later 
Governor.  J.  M.  Carey,  unexplainably 
disappeared  from  its  referred  committee 
and  from  recorded  history. 

It  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  spark  of  Wyoming  statehood 
finally  grew  to  a  blaze.  House  Resolu- 
tion 982,  ratifying  Wyoming's  constitu- 
tion with  its  historic  and  highly  contro- 
versial women's  suffrage  provision  was 
passed  after  protracted  debate.  Senate 
concurrence  followed,  and  on  this  date 
in  1890  Wyoming's  name  was  enrolled  as 
a  member  of  the  family  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  should  like  to  digress  a  moment  and 
note  that  the  Territorial  Governor  who 
became  Wyoming's  first  State  Governor, 
Francis  E.  Warren,  received  an  appoint- 
ment by  then  President  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. That  Chief  Executive's  grandson, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  is  now  serving 
Wyoming  with  distinction  in  his  fourth 
term  as  our  lone  Congressn^an  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  man  President  Harrison  appointed 
as  Territorial  Governor — the  msm  later 
elected  State  Governor — was  to  etch  his 
name  indelibly  in  the  solid  granite  of 
greatness.  After  a  brief  term  as  Gov- 
ernor, Francis  E.  Warren  was  elected  to 
serve  his  new  State  and  his  burgecMiing 
Nation  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Senator  Warren's  37  years 
and  6  days  in  office  constitute  the  long- 
est period  of  service  recorded  in  this  leg- 
islative body. 

I  digress  to  state  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden]  whose 
service  has  been  continuous,  rather  than 
in  broken  time,  will  pass  that  mark  in 
the  coming  year. 

Wyoming's  political  heterogeneity  can 
be  readily  perceived  by  glancing  at  the 
list  of  distinguished  men  and  women 
who  have  occupied  the  Cheyenne  State 
House.  Ten.  including  the  Nation's  first 
woman  Governor,  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross, 
were  Democrats.  Sixteen.  Including  Wy- 
oming's present  Governor,  Clifford  P. 
Hansen,  were  elected  on  Republican  bal- 
lots. History  shows  that  both  political 
parties  have  contributed  persons  of  stat- 
ure and  sagacity  to  lead  Wyoming  from 
the  wilderness  of  Mexican  and  Dakota 


territory  to  statehood — ^men  and  women 
whose  great  catalyst  was  the  desire  to 
govern  well  the  State  they  loved. 

Today  Wyoming — the  State — ranks 
ninth  largest  in  land  area.  Her  350.000 
residents  constitute  a  population  aver- 
age of  only  three  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  families  that  developed — and 
are  still  developing — ^wonderful  Wyoming 
regard  their  elbow  room  as  a  prize  asset. 

Another  top  asset,  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  ranks  among  the  top  10  per- 
cent of  American  universities.  For  that 
touch  of  affluency,  Wyoming  has  40  men 
listed  as  millionaires  in  Casper,  a  city  of 
less  than  40.000. 

Crude  oil  and  natural  gas  are  produced 
in  21  of  Wyoming's  23  counties,  and 
Wyoming  has  no  proration  laws  or  sim- 
ilar restrictions  on  industry.  We  ques- 
tion the  37^  percent  mineral  royalty 
refunded  our  State  when  we  see  the  90 
percent  refund  accorded  our  distant 
neighbors  of  the  far  north.  Wyoming  is 
ranked  fifth  among  States  in  petroleum 
reserves  and  contributes  some  40  per- 
cent of  the  funds  going  to  Washington 
under  the  Minerals  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 
Wyoming's  return,  however,  is  only 
slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  mon- 
eys we  actually  contribute. 

Wyoming  contains  30  percent  of  the 
potential  uranium  reserves  in  America — 
ranking  second  only  to  New  Mexico  in 
stocks  of  this  vital  mineral. 

Wyoming  is  further  blessed  with  rich 
deposits  of  iron  and  steel,  of  trona  and 
bentonite,  coal  and  gypsum.  Sulfur 
in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  indicates  the  lo- 
cation of  another  lucrative  industry  that 
thrives  in  Wyoming's  excellent  business 
climate.  All  23  of  Wyoming's  counties 
are  underlaid  with  coal.  We  have  re- 
serves estimated  at  600  billion  tons  of  the 
black  fuel. 

We  have  a  spanking  new  $3  million 
gypsum  wallboard  plant  near  Cody,  Wyo.. 
and  the  Husky  Oil  Co..  one  of  Wyoming's 
"independents,"  is  idso  headquartered 
there. 

Wyoming's  livestock  industry  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  the  State's  econ- 
omy. With  more  prudence  and  common- 
sense  from  the  administration  regarding 
foreign  beef  and  woolen  imports.  I  trust 
our  livestock  producers  can  continue  to 
have  a  dependable  and  profitable  indus- 
try. 

Still  another  potentially  promising 
business  harassed  by  excesses  of  bureau- 
cratic redtape  is  Wyoming's  lumber  in- 
dustry. With  a  U.S.  Government  stamp 
on  over  half  of  Wyoming's  land,  with 
only  one-sixth  of  Wyoming's  cwnmercial 
forest  land  privately  owned,  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  can  readily  see  that 
Government  manipulation  plays  a  big 
role  in  the  development  of  a  lumber 
industry. 

For  my  colleagues  who  sometimes 
yearn  for  the  wide-open  spaces  and  the 
opportunity  to  trade  forensic  barbs  for 
a  rifie,  I  can  report  that  Wyoming  has 
the  best  elk.  deer,  moose,  and  antelope 
hunting  in  the  United  States.  The  fish- 
ing in  hundreds  of  clear  cold  streams 
is  unexcelled. 

Wyoming  has  the  mixed  blessing  of 
Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton  National 
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s  well  M  m  myriad  of  nmttofial 
nonum  snte  and  State  paries  which  at- 
tract n  iarly  3  million  Tlaitors  annually. 

A  cle  ir  indication  of  Wyoming's  great 
diversit  f  came  July  1  when  Fort  Warren 
Air  For  w  Base  at  Cheyenne,  already  the 
first  oferatlonal  intercontinental  Atlas 
missile  launching  base  in  the  United 
States.  Mlded  to  its  numerous  laurels  the 
honor  fl  I  the  largest  operational  Minute- 
man  m  ssile  wing  in  the  Nation.  Fort 
Warrei  s  strat^c  location  within  strik- 
ing disance  of  any  Communist  target 
the  wold  over  and  its  "triple  threat" 
weapon!  potential  bring  the  so-called 
eold  wi  r  to  the  very  doorstep  of  every 
Wyomi  ig  family. 

Wymiing,  Mr.  President,  is  a  State 
large  ix  size  but  small  in  population.  I 
eaU  it '  the  land  of  high  alUtude  and  low 
multitule."  but  essentially  Wyoming  is 
a  land  >f  proud  diversity.  She  is  proud 
of  her  t  remendous  natural  resoxirces,  but 
even  pitnider  of  a  greater  resource — 
her  pecple.  A  story  published  recently 
in  a  Sti  ,te  magazine  reveals  with  candor 
and  pa  iios  the  depth  of  the  Wyoming 
Q>irit.  A  Wyoming  cattleman  had  his 
herd  d(  cimated  by  drought  for  the  sev- 
enth tij  ae.  He  was  asked  by  a  neighbor 
what  hs  intended  to  do;  was  he  going 
to  quit  or  try  again?  He  replied  that 
he  had  i  "pretty  nice  bunch"  of  yearlings 
and  soE  lehow  he  could  get  along  by  him- 
self, ev  in  though  he  was  82  years  old. 

In  p>litical  philosophy  Wyoming  is 
consertaUve  although  the  State  has 
never  lamed  its  back  on  politicians  of 
the  De  Qocratlc  Party.  We  were  repre- 
sented or  27  years  by  a  man  who  became 
a  piUai  of  strength  in  the  UJS.  Senate, 
the  reioubtable  Joseph  C.  CMahoney. 
Basical  y.  however,  Wyoming's  thinking 
In  f  oreKn  policy  and  economics  and  the 
relatloi  ship  of  the  State  to  the  Federal 
Govern  nent  is  the  very  opposite  of  lib- 
eral do  i;ma. 

This  reference,  Blr.  President,  brings 
me  to  a  oothn-  potait  of  digression.  Wyo- 
ming ii ;  the  past  several  weeks  has  been 
subject  >d  to  an  unprecedented  and  well- 
plannef  campaign  of  vUiflcation  and 
defame  tion  aimed  at  painting  my  State 
as  an  irresponsible  governmental  imit 
manipi  lated  by  external  forces  of  Bome 
extron  st  bait.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther tn  m  the  truth. 

Last  April  syndicated  columnist,  Kfar- 
qiiis  a  ilds,  in  the  Washington  Post  said : 

The  ^  ohn  Blrdx  Society  has  gained  more 
or  lew  ( pen  control  over  the  Wyoming  Legis- 
lature. 

CbSh  8  said  15  Wyoming  radio  stations 
had  ao  «pted  a  retainer  of  $1,000  from  a 
comUr  e  of  rifi^twlng  organizations. 

No  8<  oner  had  the  ink  dried  on  Childs' 
bit  of  iction  than  liberal  commentator 
Edwan  P.  Morgan  blasted  the  Equality 
State  a  i  a  haven  of  rightwing  extronlsm. 
His  dlitribe  emanated  from  the  same 
source  as  did  the  ChUds'  article.  So 
simllai  were  the  contents  of  the  two 
stories -even  to  repeating  the  same 
errors  >ffact — that  they  coiild  have  been 
penne<  by  the  same  author. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  fac  i  that  Wyoming,  although  dragged 
throug  1  the  dark  mire  of  scurrilous  in- 
nuendo and  defamation,  could  give  some 


exoellent  fiscal  pointers  to  the  Federal 
Qovernment  and  some  of  her  sister 
States,  whose  economies  are  represented 
In  yniftag  shades  of  red. 

Marquis  Childs  and  Edward  Morgan 
notwithstanding,  Wyoming  has  accom- 
plished much.  Wyoming  has  no  general 
bond  funded  debt.  Its  State  highway 
program  is  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  Wy(»ning  has  no  State  income  tax 
and  no  corporate  taxes. 

She  has  one  of  the  lowest  per  capita 
crime  rates  in  the  United  States,  together 
with  a  history  of  sensible  compatible  re- 
lationships between  State  and  city  gov- 
ernments. Each  biennlum  the  legisla- 
ture meets  in  a  40 -day  session.  It  is 
guided  in  its  fiscal  policy  by  a  law  which 
gives  the  legislators  a  mandate  wherein 
no  appropriation  can  be  made  which 
would  create  a  deficit.  Our  general  fimd 
established  by  the  legislature  has  for 
many  years  shown  a  surplus.  In  this  day 
of  deficit  spending  that  is  in  itself  a 
most  laudable  accomplishment  for  any 
State. 

With  further  reference  to  the  spurious 
charges  leveled  at  Wyoming's  State 
government,  her  Institutions,  and  her 
citizens,  I  would  Inform  the  oracles  of  the 
left  that  Wyoming's  PTA  Is  not  Birch 
controlled.  Wyoming's  Rotary,  Kiwanis. 
and  Uons  Clubs  are  not  Birch  controlled. 
Wyoming's  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is 
not  Birch  controlled.  Neither  are  the 
State's  radio  and  television  Industries,  or 
the  press.  I  assure  the  columnists  and 
commentators  who  have  bent  their  ears 
to  the  left  that  the  State  which  celebrates 
its  statehood  today  Is  controlled  only  by 
elected  citizens  of  Wyoming — their  prin- 
cipal desire  being  to  benefit  the  State 
they  serve  through  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  prerogatives.  Neither  the 
John  Birch  Society  on  the  right  nor  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  on  the 
far  left  has  any  appreciable  influence  on 
the  Equality  State.  There  are  no  secret 
cells  controlling  Wyoming's  institutions 
and  the  opposition  that  may  face  office 
holders  in  my  State  in  1964  will  result 
from  Uieir  own  political  activities  as  in- 
terpreted and  Judged  by  the  people  of 
Wycxning. 

Wyoming's  350,000  residents  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  this  day.  The  State, 
carved  from  the  wilderness  by  the  pio- 
neer spirit  and  coiu-age  of  the  settlers 
who  "dared,"  now  occupies  a  respected 
place  in  our  Nation.  We  are  richjy 
endowed  with  natural  and  hiunan  re- 
sources. We  have  maintained  fiscal  sta- 
bility through  development  of  economic 
literacy,  and  our  btisiness  climate  is  out- 
standing. 

As  the  last  frontier  of  the  Old  West, 
Wyoming  looks  with  anticipation  at  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.  We  combine  a 
proud  heritage,  an  optimistic  future,  and 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Amer- 
ican way,  to  remain  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity— the  Equality  State. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NKxrexRGKR  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  a  Senator  from  a 
neighboring  State,  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
predatlon  of  and  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor on  a  fine  statement.  I  have  visited 
his  State  on  many  occasions.  I  have 
relatives  living  in  Wyoming.  It  is  a 
great  State. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  distinguished  relatives  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  are  making  history  in  that 
State,  Just  as  he  is  making  history  in 
Colorado. 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYSIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment in  London  on  July  9  which  points 
the  way,  in  turn,  to  the  creation  on 
August  31  of  a  new  commonwealth  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  agreement  will 
Join  Malaya,  Singapore.  North  Borneo, 
and  Sarawak  in  the  Federation  of  Malay- 
sia, and  the  door  is  left  open  to  the  sub- 
sequent adherence  of  the  Sultanate  of 
Bnmei. 

This  agreement.  Madam  President,  has 
not  been  easy  to  achieve.  Within  the 
territories  involved,  there  are  10  million 
people  of  many  cultural  backgrounds — 
groups  such  as  the  Malays,  the  Chinese, 
the  Dyaks,  and  others — who  have  here- 
tofore not  alwas^  had  the  most  friendly 
contacts  with  one  another.  There  are 
ancient  fears  and  contemporary  fears 
which  have  had  to  be  overcome.  There 
are  immediate  economic  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  one  group  or  another 
in  the  fusion.  All  these  and  other  fac- 
tors have  had  to  be  confronted  in  reach- 
ing the  accord  and  they  will  continue  to 
be  present  as  it  is  transformed  into  a 
working  reality. 

In  time,  however,  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  anticipate  high  returns  to  all  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Malaysia,  in  terms 
of  stability,  security,  and  economic  prog- 
ress in  freedOTn. 

An  exceptional  order  of  southeast 
Asian  leadership  hns  made  possible  the 
achievement  of  the  agreement.  The 
leadership  has  come  from  the  Tunku  Ab- 
dul Rahman  of  Malaya  who  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  farsighted  political 
leaders  of  the  region.  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure, along  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pkll]  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs]  to  meet  with  the 
Tunku  last  fall  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and 
to  discuss  with  him,  among  other  ques- 
tions, the  projections  which  were  then 
already  formed  for  the  new  federation. 

The  Tunku,  along  with  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  in  Singapore,  and  the  leaders  of 
North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  important  achieve- 
ment And  so,  too,  is  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  shown  in  this  as  in 
many  other  instances  an  understanding 
of  indigenous  realities  and  a  discreet 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  them  in  the 
transfer  of  political  responsibilities  in 
Asia. 

Finally,  Madam  President.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  Ciovemments  of 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  for  inter- 
posing no  insiumountable  objections  to 
the  emergence  of  the  federation,  despite 
certain  reservations  which  both  nations 
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have  entertained  with  respect  to  this 
development.  The  legal  claims  respect- 
ing North  Borneo  which  have  been  raised 
by  the  Philippines  are  still  to  be  dealt 
with  in  an  appropriate  fashion.  But  the 
understanding  which  Manila  has  shown 
in  connection  with  the  emergence  of  Ma- 
laysia should  serve  to  facilitate  the  satis- 
factory resolution  of  these  claims. 

In  any  event.  Madam  President,  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  on  Malaysia  is 
an  auspicious  event.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senate  Joins  with  the  President  in  wish- 
ing every  success  to  this  great  ventiu'e 
in  unity  and  freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Baltimore  Sim,  under  date 
of  July  9,  by  David  M.  Culhane,  and  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  be 
incorporated  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jxily  B,  1963] 

London  Sionatorixs  Srr  Up  Pidkration  or 

Malaysia 

(By  David  M.  Culhane) 

London,  July  0. — An  International  agree- 
ment creating  a  Federation  of  Malaysia, 
southeast  Asia's  newest  nation,  was  signed 
here  early  today. 

Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Malaya,  Singapore,  Sarawak, 
and  British  North  Borneo  signed  the  agree- 
ment which  will  bring  the  nation  Into  exist- 
ence August  31. 

BBUNZI   BACKS    OXTT 

After  all-day  negotiations  yesterday,  the 
oll-rlch  State  of  Brunei  backed  out  of  the 
agreement  at  the  last  minute. 

But  Just  after  midnight,  the  other  parties 
went  ahead  with  the  agreement.  It  is  not 
known  yet  what  Brunei  Intends  to  do. 

Other  signatories  Included  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaysia,  and  Lee  Yuan  Tew,  Prime  Minister 
of  Singapore. 

Duncan  Sandys,  Britain's  Conunon wealth 
Minister,  who  has  been  preparing  the  way  for 
the  federation,  also  was  on  hand  for  the 
sighing  and  the  midnight  celebrations. 

The  signing  took  place  at  Marlborough 
House,  the  Commonwealth  center  near  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  where  many  of  the  all-night 
conferences  of  the  past  10  days  took  place. 
NATION  or  10  icnxiON 

The  new  nation  will  Include  Just  tmder  10 
million  persons — native  tribesmen,  indus- 
trious Chinese.  Tamils  from  India  and  Cey- 
lon, and  the  politically  advanced  Malays. 

The  Macmlllan  signature  on  the  agreement 
today  means  that  the  British  flag  wlU  b« 
lowered  in  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak,  to  be 
replaced  by  national  and  federation  stand- 
ards. 

There  is  still  a  general  expectation  Uiat 
Brunei  will  at  some  point  decide  to  Join 
Malaya.  Singapore,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Sarawak  in  the  Federation. 

The  Singapore  Prime  Minister  said  after 
the  negotiations  were  concluded  tonight  that 
his  side  had  been  "bludgeoned  into  this  set- 
tlement." 

He  said  that  Singapore  had  made  exten- 
sive concessions  to  Britain  concerning  mUi- 
tary  properties  which  Britain  wants  to  retain. 

Malayan  and  British  spokesmen  said  that 
Brunei  had  opted  out  solely  on  the  issue  of 
of  the  "precedence  of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei." 

Other  sources  suggested  there  may  be  some 

point  concerning  its  financial  contribution 

.  behind  the  Bninel  decision — the  little  nation 

of  about  83.000  persons  has  an  annual  oil 

Income  of  about  S8S  million. 

The  new  nation  will  Include  S.800,000  Ma- 
lays, 2,600.000  Chinese,  700,000  persons  of 


Indian  descent,  plus  the  almost  3  milUoo 
cltlBena  of  Singapore. 

Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  will  become  the 
first  Prime  Minister  and  will  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  federation  from  its  new  capital, 
Kuala  Lumpur.   , 

The  new  nation  is  made  up  of  various  lands 
lying  around  the  South  China  Sea. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  federation  is 
to  create  a  bulwark  in  the  area  against 
fiirther  aggression  from  the  Chinese  main- 
land. 

BBTTAIN    TO    BX   DEFENDXa 

Britain  wUl  continue  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  the  defense  of  the  area — ^from  its 
bases  in  Singapore  and  Malaya.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  federation  can  take 
over  its  defense. 

Besides  expected  difficulties  with  Commu- 
nist China,  the  new  nation  may  get  some 
trouble  from  Indonesia.  That  nation  has 
Indicated  from  time  to  time  considerable 
objections  to  the  new  federation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  9,  1963] 

Pact  Sxgnxd  To  Cxbatc  Mauitsian 

Federation 

London,  Jvily  9. — The  Sultan  of  oU-rlch 
Brunei  balked  at  the  last  minute  but  leaders 
of  four  other  Commonwealth  territories  and 
Britain  agreed  today  to  create  on  August  31 
a  new  Federation  of  Malaysia.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  commu- 
nism in  southeast  Asia. 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmlllan  called 
the  agreement  "the  birth  certificate"  of  a 
new  Commonwealth  nation.  It  was  signed 
by  representatives  of  Britain.  Malaya.  Singa- 
pore, and  the  British  territories  of  North 
Borneo  and  Sarawak. 

Brunei's  Sultan.  Omar  All.  was  reported  by 
Malaya's  Premier  to  have  refused  to  sign  be- 
caxise  he  was  not  given  precedence  over  the 
rulers  of  the  other  states. 

Later  a  Bnmei  spokesman  disputed  this, 
saying  Brunei's  withdrawal  was  caused  by 
monetary  considerations  rather  than  an  af- 
front to  the  Sultan's  ideas  of  precedence. 
He  declined  to  say  whether  there  may  be 
further  negotiations  to  Include  Brunei,  a 
tiny  British  protectorate  on  the  Borneo 
coast. 

on,   MAT    BE   rACTOR 

The  money  question  concerned  payments 
of  Brunei  oU  revenues  Into  the  Maylaysla 
federal  treasiiry. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  Marlborotigh 
House  by  British  Commonwealth  Secretary 
Duncan  Sandys,  Premier  Tunku  (Prince) 
Adbul  Rahman  of  Malaya,  Prime  Minister 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore,  and  political 
leaders  of  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo. 

The  new  Federation  of  Malaysia  will  thus 
group  Malaya,  Singapore,  Sarawak,  and  Brit- 
ish North  Borneo  in  a  130318-8q\iare-mlle 
crescent  stretching  from  ThaUand  across  the 
South  China  Sea  to  the  back  door  of  the 
Philippines. 

Macmlllan,  flanked  by  Sandys  and  Minister 
of  State  Lord  Lcmsdowne,  joined  leaders  of 
the  four  delegations  at  the  signing  cere- 
mony. 

Macmlllan  said  "the  agreement  which  we 
have  reached  is  the  product  of  much  anxious 
thought,  careful  consultation,  and  keen  argu- 
ment." 

"For  many  years."  he  said,  "the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaya  and  the  bustling,  dynamic 
state  of  Singapore  have  provided  the  sueceM 
stray  of  free  Asia.  We  hope  this  story  wlU 
continue  on  a  larger  scale." 

For  Britain,  signing  the  i^reement  started 
a  further  withdrawal  from  southeast  Asia 
and  a  further  reduction  of  what  was  once 
the  great  British  Empire. 

The  federation  will  have  a  population  of 
nearly  10  million,  primarily  Moslems  of  Ma- 
lay extraction.  However,  there  are  about 
8.8  million  Chinese,  many  of  them  Buddhists. 


MXICBBORS   OBjaCTXB 


The  propoeed  federation  alao  met  strong 
objections  from  neighboring  Indonesia  and 
the  PhUlpplna. 

Indonesia  objected  to  the  incorpotstlon  of 
the  Brttiah  Borneo  terrltorlaa.  President 
Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  contends  that  given 
a  plebiscite  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borneo 
territories  ^ould  choose  an  attachment  to 
Indonesia  or  prefer  to  go  It  alone.  He 
charged  Britain  was  rushing  than  Into  the 
fedCTatlon  without  p<^ular  consultation. 

But  after  a  May  81  meeting  in  Tokyo  with 
Rahman,  Sukarno  withdrew  his  protest. 

The  Philippines  has  claimed  part  of  North 
Borneo,  but  the  Manila  government  has  sug- 
gested it  might  drop  this  claim  if  the  Malay- 
sia members,  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia 
group  themselves  in  a  greater  Malay  con- 
federation. 

When  Malaysia  comes  into  being  the  pres- 
ent Anglo-Malayan  defense  agreement  will 
extend  to  cover  the  areas  of  the  new  fed- 
eration. 

Britain's  base  in  Singapore  will  remain, 
and  although  it  is  not  spelled  out  in  so  many 
terms,  the  British  are  expected  to  be  able 
to  use  it  for  SEATO  (Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization)  purpoaes  when  necessary. 


THE  NATION'S  WOMEN  LEADERS 
COMMIT  THEMSELVES  TO  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  EFFORT 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  of  the  United  States 
invited  to  the  White  House  the  leaders 
of  almost  100  women's  organizations, 
representing  50  million  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  He  discussed  with 
them  the  civil  rights  situation  which  we 
face  and  appealed  for  their  help  in  guar- 
anteeing human  rights  to  every  citizen 
regardless  of  color. 

The  women  not  only  accepted  the  as- 
signment; they  stayed  over  last  night 
and,  at  a  history-making  meeting  in  the 
Interdepartmental  Auditorium,  set  up 
the  machinery  to  get  to  work  immedi- 
ately. 

Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Mildred  McAfee  Horton.  the  group  estab- 
lished a  National  Women's  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights,  pledged  to  carry  to  every 
community  in  the  Nation  an  educational 
campaign  of  human  equality,  and  also 
pledged  to  support  the  President's  civil 
rights  program. 

Madam  President.  I  am  told  that  this 
meeting,  which  filled  the  room  to  ca- 
pacity and  held  its  participants  until 
10:45  p.m.,  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
partnership,  of  determination,  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  of  dedication.  For  all 
those  who  participated,  I  believe  July  9, 
1963,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  day. 
And  it  marks  a  day  when  the  entire 
Nation  moved  closer  to  the  realization  of 
full  civil  rights  for  all  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Madam 
President,  that  the  list  of  those  consulted 
by  the  President  be  Inserted  in  the  Rsc- 
ou  at  this  point,  as  well  as  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  group  which  met 
last  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD.  as  follows : 

List  Or  Woken 

Virginia  R.  Allan,  National  FederaUon  of 

Buslnees  and  Piofesslonal  Womenli  Olubs. 

Washington,  D.O.:  Mrs.  Herbert  Arthur,  Iowa 

TTnlted  Ohurdi  Women,  Amea,  Iowa:   Mrs. 
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Newspaper 

D.C. 


.,  National  OouncU  of  Jew- 

.  Ine^  Verona.  NJ.:  lira.  AngeU 

XBtematlonal    Ladles'    Garment 

Xjnlon  (AFL-CIO).  Baltimore;  Dr. 

Barman.    Mental    Health    Services. 

W.  Vs.:  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Beattte. 

National  Publle  Affairs  Committee, 

f  J.;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Belknap.  Nebraska 

Oh  ireh  Women.  Lincoln.  Nebr.;  Fay 

T  VGA  National  PubUc  Affairs  Oom- 

N«  r  York,  N.T.:  Mrs.  John  C.  Ben- 

Natl#nal   Council   of   Chiirches,   New 

Ms""***'  O.  Bennett.  TWCA  State 

National  Publle  Affairs  Commlt- 

_  Tenn.:   Mugaret  Berry,  Na- 

itlon  of  Settlements  and  Neigh* 

Renters.    New    York.    N.T.:     Mrs. 

St.  Joseph.  Mo.;  Diane  Nash 

Soikthem  Christian  Leadership  Con- 

A1  lanto.  Oa.;  Mrs.  Stanley  Blerdon. 

Nalooal  Public  Affairs  Committee, 

OtM  9S.  Fla.:  Anne  D.  Blair,  American 

Womenis  Club.  Inc..  Washington. 
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J.  National  Education  Aa- 

'sshlngton.  D.C;  Mrs.  Norman  L. 

National    Council   of   Catholic 

_  justa,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Earle  W.  Bralley, 

CpiiT><«ii  of  United  Church  Women. 

;    Mrs.    Louis    Broldo,    National 

Jewish  Women,  Inc..  New  York. 

Wright  BrocAs.  YWCA.  National 

Committee,     Minneapolis, 

Fred  Brown,  National  Council 

1 7omen,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y.;  Mrs. 

^.  National  Council  of  Churches, 

N.Y.:   Mrs.  Ronald  Brown.   Na- 

of  Jewish  Women,  Inc..  Cleve- 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bruce.  YWCA. 

Maine;  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Burke.  Na- 

of    Catholic    Women,    Lake 

Mrs.    Bkdal    Buys.    Reformed 

Ckledonla,  Mich.;   Mrs.  Roy  E.  Ca- 

Unlted  Church  Women,  Salt  Lake 

Mrs.  Everett  S.  Calhoun.  YWCA. 

Calif.;    Mrs.  De  Verne  Calloway 

State  Assembly).  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 

'.  Women's  National  Press  Club, 

.  D.C. 

S.  Cahn.  National  Council  of 

Inc..  New  Orleans,  La.;  Mrs. 

YWCA.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 

Cotton.    National    Association    of 

and  Counselors.  Washington. 

[jytle  G.  Chambers,  YWCA.  Brook- 

Ifn.  Emll  Chanlett,  UjS.  Delegate. 

Commission     of     Women. 

N.C;    Mrs.    Stuart   Chapman. 

Wash.;  Mrs.  Fred  Church. 

Mass.;    Mrs.   James    Clapp. 

United  Church  Women.  Rapid 

Mrs.  Robert  Claytor.  YWCA. 

I.  Mich.;  Mrs.  Dennis  Clinton. 

Church  Women,  Vlrden,  ni.; 

Cede,  Disciples  of  Christ.  Cln- 

i;  Mrs.  Louis  Cohans.  National 

Jewish    Women,    Inc.,   Detroit, 

Henry  C  Collins.  Alabama  United 

^<Hnen.    Montgoxnery.    Ala.;    Mrs. 

]n.  National  Council  of  Catholic 

).  Idaho;  Mrs.  William  J.  Cooper. 

Council   of  Jewish   Women.   Inc.. 

.  D.C. 

T.  Copen.  National  Co\incll  of 

Inc..  Newark.  N.J.;  Mrs.  Henry 

YWCA.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Mrs.  Cllf- 

Natlonal  Council  of  Churches, 

Mrs.  Earl  Cranston.  YWCA. 

Calif.;  Mrs.  John  W.  Crawford. 

N.C;  Mrs.  William  Carothers. 

Greg.;   Thelma   Cullen.   Na- 

Auxlliary.  Baltim<n«.  Md.; 

Curtis.  National  Council  of  Jew- 

Inc.    Shaker    Heights,    Ohio; 

Dago.  Chicago,  m.;   Mrs. 
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Natkmal  Cotmcll  of  Jewish  Wom- 
Plalns,  N.Y.;  Christine  Davis. 
Cofaunlttee   on   Government   Opera- 
Waal  ilngton.  D.C;  Mrs.  Morrell  Dereign. 
C  ouncU  of  Churches,  Carathersvllle, 
Dixon.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Mrs.  Kneat 
North  Carolina  Church  Women, 


Charlotte,  N.C;  Margaret  B.  Dolan.  American 
Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Dolbey.  National  Council 
of  Churches.  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Joel 
Dolkart.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Inc..  Rockaway  Park.  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Donohue,  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Dr.  Blanche  Dow. 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
Nevada,  Mo.;  Dixie  Drake,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  U.S..  Washington,  DC;  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter B.  Drlacoll.  National  Council  of  Churches, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Evelyn  Dubrow,  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 
(AFL-CIO),  New  York,  NT.;  Mrs.  Robert 
V.  H.  Duncan,  DAR,  Washington,  DC;  Mil- 
dred Dunn,  Washington  State  Governor's 
Commission  on  the  Statvis  of  Women. 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Dr.  Helen  G.  Edmonds.  North 
Carolina  College,  Durham,  N.C:  Margaret 
Edmunds,  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  Danville,  Va.;  Mrs.  Garrett  H.  Evans, 
YWCA.  Hvmtlngton,  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  Saul  S. 
Felngold,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc.,  North  Worcester.  Mass.;  Mrs.  Bernard 
Feltllnger.  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  Inc.,  Columbus.  Ohio;  Biirs.  Leopold 
Flelschaker,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Inc..  Louisville.  Ky. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Fliegelman.  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women.  Inc..  Loulsvlle.  Ky.;  Margaret 
Flory,  National  Coimcil  of  Churches.  New 
York,  N.T.;  Mrs.  Paul  Furnas,  Philadelphia 
Tearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Media,  Pa.;  Ruth 
Galllnot,  National  Secretaries  Association, 
Chicago,  ni.;  Mrs.  NeU  Gebhardt,  TWCA, 
Erie,  Pa.;  Catherine  Gelles.  National  AFL- 
CIO.  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Goebel, 
Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Raphael 
R.  Goldenberg,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Inc.,  Paterson.  N.J.;  Mrs.  Myron  P. 
Gordon,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.T.;  Mrs.  Richard  F. 
Gormley,  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  Butler,  N.J.;  Sylvia  Gottlieb,  Com- 
munication Workers  of  America,  Washing- 
ton. D.C;  Mrs.  Colonel  John  Grace,  Salva- 
tiCHi  Army,  New  Tork.  N.T.;  Dr.  Roea  L. 
Gragg,  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs,  Washington,  D.C;  Mrs.  Don 
V.  Gray,  Seventh-Day  Baptist,  Milton,  Wis.; 
the  Reverend  Alvene  E.  Grice,  Community 
Ch\irches,  Covert,  Bdich. 

Bfrs.  Homer  A.  Greene,  National  Home 
Demonstration  Council,  Tutwller,  Miss.;  Mrs. 
Howard  Grimes,  TWCA.  Dallas.  Tex.;  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Gronhovd,  Montana  United  Church 
Women.  Billings,  Mont.;  Mrs.  Muriel  V.  Gross, 
TWCA.  Elizabeth,  NJ.;  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Gruver, 
Virginia  United  Church  Women,  Staunton, 
Va.;  Mrs.  Frank  Hall,  Alaska,  Alaska  United 
Church  Women,  Juneau,  Alaska;  Mrs.  Paul 
Halladay.  Indiana  United  Chiirch  Women, 
N(»th  Manchester,  Ind.;  Grace  Hamilton, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Hassel  Hand,  Ladles  Auxiliary 
of  the  Conductors'  and  Brakemen's  Union, 
Pittsburg.  Kans.;  Mrs.  James  Harger.  TWCA. 
Annandale,  NJ.;  Mrs.  George  E.  Harlman, 
North  Dakota  United  Church  Women,  Grand 
Forks.  N.  Dak.;  Dr.  Ruth  Hartgraves,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Women's  Association,  Inc.,  New 
Tork.  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Hayes,  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  Anne  E.  Heath,  African  Methodist 
Church,  Washington.  D.C:  Mrs.  Douglas 
Horton.  Randolph,  N.H. 

Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Heymsfeld,  National  Coun- 
cil ot  Jewish  Women,  Inc.,  Woodmore,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.;  Grace  S.  Hlghfleld,  American 
Wcxnen's  Society  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, Chicago,  m.;  Mrs.  Grady  A.  Hodges, 
District  of  Coliunbia  United  Church  Women, 
Washington,  D.C;  Florence  Allen  Holmes, 
National  Association  of  Negro  Business  and 
Professional  Women,  Massapequa,  Long  Is- 
land. N.Y.;  Mrs.  Ose  Horton,  Atlanta.  Ga.; 
Margaret  Hlckey.  Ladles  Home  Journal.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.;  Mrs.  Luther  Holcomb,  Texas 
United  Chiui^h  Wom«n,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Mrs. 
Paul  E.  Horn.  Evangelical  United  Brethren. 
York.  Pa.;  Dr.  Mary  L.  Bunting,  president  at 
Badcllffe   College.    Cambridge,    Mass.;    Mrs. 


Park  Huntington,  Delaware  United  Church 
W<»nen.  Wilmington,  Del.;  Mrs.  Scott  D. 
Hurlbert,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Dr.  Dorothy  H. 
Hutchinson,  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Ralph  Hyslop,  YWCA,  New  York.  N.T.; 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham.  TWCA.  Brooklyn. 
NT.;  Mrs.  James  W.  Irwin.  TWCA.  Pulaski. 
Tenn. 

Abbe  C  Jackson.  National  WcMnen's  Or- 
ganization— African  Methodist  Epiiscopal 
Zion  ChiU'ch,  Louisville.  Ky.;  Mrs.  Charles 
Jaclcson,  Metropolitan  Women's  Democratic 
Clubs,  Washington,  D.C;  MUdred  Jeffrey, 
United  Auto  Workers,  Detroit.  Mich.;  Mrs. 
Ernest  A.  Johnson,  TWCA,  Lake  Forest,  111.: 
Margaret  Jones,  State  Women's  Activities 
Division,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jones. 
TWCA,  New  Tork,  N.T.;  Lucy  Josey.  COPE. 
Manning.  S.C;  Majorie  Stewart  Joyner. 
United  Beauty  School  Owners  and  Teachers 
Association.  Chicago,  HI.;  Mrs.  William  Kemp, 
Ladies'  Society  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Engineers,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Barbara  Kerr,  TWCA,  New  Tork.  N.T.; 
Mrs.  Marcus  Kilch.  National  Council  of  Cath- 
olic Women,  Toungstown,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Ollie 
L.  Koger,  American  Legion  Axixiliary,  Indian- ' 
apolLs,  Ind.:  Helen  Kraus,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs:  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Knopa,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women,  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
Esther  Lamarr,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Mllt<»i  C  Lang,  Maryland  United 
Church  Women,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Albertt 
Lasker,  New  Tork,  N.T.;  Mrs.  Robert  Law- 
rence, National  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Judge  Marjorie  Lawson. 
Juvenile  Court.  Washington,  D.C;  Esther 
Lazarus.  Baltimore  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Frederick  Lee, 
TWCA,  McLean,  Va.;  Mrs.  Lazare  Levy,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc.,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Mrs.  Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  TWCA. 
Old  Greenwich.  Conn.;  Mrs.  Sidney  Lewis. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Inc., 
Miami.  Fla.;  Theresa  Lindsay,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.;  Mrs.  Sylvan  Llbson,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Katie 
Louchheim,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs:  Florence  W.  Low, 
American  Home  Economics  Association, 
College  Station.  Tex.;  Mrs.  Herlaert  Lund. 
Ridgefarm,  HI.;  Alice  Lynch.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

Edith  Macey.  Conference  on  Race  and 
Church.  New  York.  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Leon  A.  Ma- 
rantz.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Inc..  South  Orange,  N.J.:  tin.  Paul  Marav- 
nick.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Louis  Martin, 
Washington,  D.C:  Mrs.  WUllam  Ogden  Mc- 
Cagg,  Rhode  Island  United  Church  Women. 
Providence,  RJ.;  Mrs.  Ralph  McCanse, 
YWCA,  Madison.  Wis.;  Mrs.  Joseph  McCarthy. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Lillian  McDanlel,  National 
Association  of  College  Women,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Mrs.  Jesse  J.  McNeil,  National  Council 
ot  Churches,  Pasadena.  Calif.;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Mc- 
Phall,  National  Coimcil  of  Churches,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.;  Mrs.  H.  J.  McWilliams,  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary of  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Mead,  Naticmal  Council  of  Churches,  Omaha. 
Nebr.;  Margaret  Mealy,  National  Coimcil  of 
CathoUe  Women,  Washington.  D.C;  Mrs. 
Eiigene  Meyer.  Washington,  D.C;  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Mikelaitis,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Dr.  Minnie  C  Miles,  Tuscaloose,  Ala.;  Mrs. 
J.  Culkater  Miller.  National  Council  of 
Churches,  Yonkers,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Mlms.  YWCA.'  Weehawken.  VJ^  Juanita 
Jackson  MltcheU,  NAACP.  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Mrs.  Osa  W.  MltcheU.  loU  Phi  Lambda  So- 
rority, Birmingham,  Ala.;  Mrs.  D.  C  Montoya, 
West  Virginia  United  Church  Women,  Park- 
ersbiirg.  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  William  H.  MltcheU,  Jr., 
YWCA,  New  Orleans.  La.;  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Mooney.  National  CoimcU  ot  Cath<dic 
Women.  St.  Loxils.  Mo.;  Mrs.  K-cella  Harmon 
Moore.  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Edward  C  Moynl- 
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han.  National  CoimcU  of  Oatholle  Women, 
Washington,  D.C;  Dr.  Dorothea  &.  Mailer, 
TWCA,  Middle  Village,  N.T.;  Esther  Mturay 
(COPE,  AFL-CIO),  Washington.  D.C;  Mrs. 
Stanley  Myers.  National  CouncU  of  Jewish 
Women,  Inc.,  Henderson,  N.C;  Mrs.  PhU  Nar- 
more.  United  Church  Women,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Nathanson,  National  CormcU  of 
Jewish  Women,  Inc.,  M1nneH>oH".  Minn. 

Fannie  AUen  Neal,  COPE  (AFL-CIO), 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Sarah  H.  Newman,  Na- 
tional Consumers  Leagfue  for  Fair  Labcu* 
Standards,  Washington,  D.C;  Mrs.  Stephen 
J.  Nicholas,  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Washington,  D.C;  Mrs.  James  Noble, 
Delta  Signui  TheU  Sorority.  New  Tork,  N.T.; 
Thomasine  Norford,  New  York.  N.Y.;  Ethel 
Ncoton,  Connecticut  United  Church  Women, 
Walllngford.  Conn.;  Mrs.  WlUiam  Noyes, 
YWCA,  Manchester,  N.H.;  Mrs.  Joe  W.  Osten- 
berg.  United  Church  Women  of  Kansas,  Mc- 
pherscm,  Kans.;  Betty  Pearch,  OouncU  of 
GuUds,  National  Urban  League,  Cleveland, 
Obio;  Mrs.  Earl  Pearlman,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
RKdwrd  B.  Perslnger,  YWCA,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.Y.;  Mrs.  Robert  J.  PhUlips,  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  of  the  United  SUtes.  Washington, 
D.C;  Mrs.  Vel  PhUlips.  MUwaukee.  Wis.;  Har- 
riet I.  Pickens,  YWCA,  N*w  York.  N.Y.;  Mrs. 
J.  Marls  Pierce.  Zonta  International.  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

SaUy  Ponlkarskl,  COPE.  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Mrs. 
Herbert  Porter.  National  CouncU  of  Jewish 
Women,   Glencoe,   HI.;    Julia   Porter,   Girls 
Friendly;  Mrs.  PhUip  Posner,  National  Coun- 
cU ot  Jewish  Women,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Mrs.  Bdmund  G.  Price,  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;   Julia  T.  PumeU, 
Baton  Rouge.  La.;  Eve  Purvis,  COPE,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Marjorie  RachUn,  Machinist  In- 
ternational, Washington,  D.C;  Martha  Rag- 
land,  NashvUle,  Tenn.;   Marguerite  Rawalt, 
Washington.  D.C;  Dr.  Katherine  Rea,  YWCA, 
Oxford,  Miss.;  Gloria  Richardson,  Committee 
for   Non-Vlolent   Action,    Camlnrldge,    Md.; 
Pearl  Richardson,  YWCA,  New  York.  N.Y.; 
Foetine     Rlddlck,     NorfoUc.     Va.;     Beulah 
Roberts,  YWCA.  Oklahoma  City.  CMda.;  Mrs. 
Stanley  Roberts.  YWCA,  New  York.  N.Y.;  Mrs. 
Rosenwald.  National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en. Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Mary  O.  Ross.  National 
Baptist   Convention.    Detroit.   Mich.;    Pearl 
Rosser,  National  CoimcU  ot  Churches,  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Convention.  Valley  Forge.  Pa.; 
Judge   Edith   Sampson.   Chicago.   Hi.;    Mrs. 
Sol  Scher,  National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en, Washington,  D.C;  Helen  SchlenMUi,  Dean 
of  Women.  Purdue  University.  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Behrader,  Oallfomls  and 
Nevada  XThlted  Church  Women,  Los  Ang«les, 
Calif.;   Mrs.  Harold  H.  Bchroeder,  National 
CovmcU  Catholic  Women,  Wenatchee.  Wash.; 
Daphne      Shepherd,     Amersterdam      News,. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  AUted  Sherrard.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women.  Wash- 
ington,   D.C;    MaUlda    Sims.    B'nai    B'rtth 
Women,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Stuart  Sinclair. 
Naticmal   CouncU   of   Churches.   Greenfield. 
Mass.;  M.  Virginia  Sink.  Boroptlmlst  Inter- 
national. Clarkston,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Dena  Smith, 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  CivU 
War,  Txilsa.  Okla.;  Mrs.  Robert  Smith.  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Roscoe  Bnowden,  Church  of  God, 
Anderson.  Ind.;   Mrs.  Belle  Spafford,  Relief 
Society.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day  Saints.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Sparling.  YWCA,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.;  Mrs.  Harry  C  Spender,  Ten- 
nessee United  Chxuxh  Women,  NashvUle, 
Tenn.;  Virginia  Stafford,  National  CouncU 
of  Churches,  NashvUle,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  John  W. 
Starr,  National  OouncU  of  Churches.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Manya  Starr.  Writers  Guild  of 
AmeHca.  New  York.  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Mable  Stau- 
pers,  Washington.  D.C;  Mrs.  Edward  Stem, 
National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women.  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Thelma  Stevens,  National  CounoU  of 
Churches,    New   York.   If.Y.;    Mr*.    Charles 


Stitch,  Matiotial  OouncU  of  Jewish  Women, 
New  Orleans.  La.;  Mrs.  X.  Stokes,  National 
CouncU  of  Chxirches,  Moorestown,  KJ.;  Mrs. 
John  PaiU  Stone,  YWCA.  Ban  Diego,  Calif.; 
Velma  McEwen  Strode.  Washington,  D.C; 
Mrs.  Stanley  I.  Stuber,  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention, Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Louis  H. 
SweterUtsch,  National  CouncU  of  CathoUc 
Women,  Corapolis,  Pa. 

EUen  Terry,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Wm.  Sale 
Terrell,  National  Council  of  Churches,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Earl  Thcnnas,  TWCA, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Mrs.  George  L.  Thomas, 
YWCA,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Margaret  Thorn- 
burgh,  COPE,  Okmulgee,  Okla.;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Thrasher,  Florida  United  Church  Women, 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  Mts.  Merton  B.  lice, 
VFW,  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Mrs.  Charles  H.  TU- 
lett.  Charlotte,  N.C.;  Gladys  TUlett.  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative. UJr.  Comnoon  Status  of  Women. 
New  York;  Mrs.  J.  Foimt  Tillman,  Lewisburg, 
Tenn.;  Mrs.  M.  E.  TlUy,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Mrs. 
James  W.  TlndaU.  YWCA,  Montclair.  N.J.; 
Mrs.  L.  Charles  Underwood,  Unitarian  Uni- 
versallst  Women's  Federation.  Clndimati. 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Anthony  Verlangla.  National  Council 
of  Catholic  Women,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Mrs. 
Harold  Vexier,  National  CoimcU  of  Jewish 
Wocnen,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Mrs.  Robert 
G.  Wade,  YWCA,  Auburn,  Maine;  Mrs.  LeRoy 
Waloott,  Michigan  United  Church  Women. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Carmen  Warschaw, 
chairman.  Women's  Division  of  Southern 
Caltfomla  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission, Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Beatrice  War- 
wood.  National  AFL-CIO  Auxiliary,  Barlier- 
ton,  Ohio;  Mrs.  James  Wedeles,  National 
CouncU  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Pauline  F.  Weeden.  Lynchburg,  Va.;  Beatrice 
Weiland,  National  AFL-CIO  AuxUlary,  Clin- 
tonvUle.  Wis.;  Mrs.  Leonard  Winer.  National 
CouncU  of  Jewish  Women.  Inc..  Royal  Oakes. 
Mich.;  Mrs.  Sidney  Weinstein.  National  Coun- 
cU of  Jewlah  Women,  Inc.,  West  Orange,  N  J.; 
Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Weiss,  National  CouncU  of 
Jewish  Women,  Inc..  Moreno,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  John  Welbom.  YWCA.  GreenvUle. 
S.C.;  Mrs.  Verda  Welcome,  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Mrs.  James  L.  Wendell.  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  Washington,  D.C;  Katie  Whickahm. 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Mrs.  Norvelle  E.  Wicker, 
Kentucky  United  Church  Women.  LoulsviUe, 
Ky.;  Mrs.  Roy  Wllklns.  Jamaica.  LJ..  N.Y.; 
Mrs.  Joseph  WUlem.  National  OouncU  of 
Jewish  Women,  Inc.,  New  York,  M.Y.;  Clara 
Williams,  B^ubUean  Nattonal  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C.;  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Williams, 
United  Church  of  Christ.  Newport  News,  Va.; 
""g^fr  Wilson.  Women's  Strike  for  Peace, 
Washington,  D.C;  Mrs.  William  T.  Wilson. 
Girl  Scouts,  Winston  Salem,  N.C;  Mrs.  Fred 
Wolf.  Jr.,  NCJW.  Wyncote,  Pa.;  Myra  Wolf- 
gang, Hotel  ft  Restaurant  Employes  and  Bar- 
tenders Intematlcmal.  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Woods,  Pennsylvania  United 
Church  Women.  Camp  HUl.  Pa.;  Mrs.  Eugene 
Wyman,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Hortenae  Young. 
LoulsviUe,  Ky.;  Mrs.  Donald  Zimmerman, 
United  Presbyterian  Church  U.SA.,  La- 
Grange,  m. 

RcsoLxmoN 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  aware  of  the  crisis  In  racial  relations 
In  our  country,  today  caUed  a  conference  at 
the  White  House  of  leaders  of  women's 
organizations,  and 

Whereas  these  women.  lepreBwntlng  60 
million  American  women,  responded  to  his 
eloquent  plea  to  provide  leadership  In  their 
communities,  to  aUeviate  tenstons,  and  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  aU  areas  of  our 
American  way  of  life:  Therefore  be  it 

Jt««>Ii>ed,  That  this  group  shaU  do  aU 
within  its  power  to  create  public  under- 
standing of  our  moral  responslbiUties  and  to 
implement  the  President's  dvU  rights  pro- 
gram. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGINQ 


Bfr.  HART.  Madam  President,  there 
is  growing  support  and  understanding  of 
the  issues  in  the  "truth  in  packaging" 
legislation  presently  pending  before  the 
full  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  Monday,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  spoke  eloquently  in  its  editorial  on 
this  proposal. 

One  paragraph  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bUl  any  honest 
producer  should  fear.  There  Is  a  great  deal 
which  wUl  help  the  homemaker  more  effec- 
tively ^>end  the  30  percent  of  the  famUy 
budget  used  for  such  purposes. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  Senate  bill  387. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Abx  Yott  Binrxiro? 

That  feeling  of  bewUderment  and  frustra- 
tion often  shared  by  super-store  shoppers 
is  no  mere  coincidence.  To  begin  with,  all 
are  wandering  through  a  labyrinth  stocked 
with  some  8,000  lt«ns  of  every  shape,  size, 
weight,  brand  and  price  from  which  to 
choose,  as  economically  as  possible,  the  ne- 
cessities of  food,  cosmetics,  household  items 
and  the  like. 

It  would  be  taxing  enough  if  each  knew, 
as  he  reached  for  a  certain  product,  Just 
what  he  was  paying  for  in  comparison  with 
a  competing  product.  But  It  can  be  down- 
right defeating  when  the  thrifty  shopper, 
taking  the  time  to  read  the  fine  print,  finds 
tttm—if  completely  baffled  t>y  the  unmatch- 
ing  assortment  of  weights,  quantities,  and 
slses  offered  at  a  wide  variety  of  pricea. 

Chances  are,  he  wUl  agree  with  Senator 
Habt,  of  Michigan,  and  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Bubeommlttse  of  the  need  for  a  "truUi-tn- 
packaglng"  bill  to  curb  deceptive  labeling 
and  parkaging  practloes.  During  hearings 
the  past  2  years  the  subcommittee  has  vi- 
cariously foUowed  shoppers  through  a 
stupefying  mace  of  fuU  quarts  which  grow 
Into  jumbo  quarts  and  flnaUy  attain  giant 
Imperial  quart  size.  The  once  respectable 
pint  Is  no  more.  It  has  succumbed  to  the 
giant  half-qiuurt. 

These  mirages,  however,  are  Innocuous 
compared  with  other  Items  which  bemused 
the  subcommittee,  such  as  economy-eiae 
packages  of  unproven  economic  worth,  slaes 
deaUng  in  fractions  of  ouneas  and  almost 
In^KMSlble  to  oompare  as  to  price  with  other 
odd-aioed  packagea,  impressive  slued  boxes 
partly  filled  with  air,  and  oddly  shaped 
containers  holding  less  than  they  appear  to. 

The  "truth-ln-packaglng**  bUl  would 
standardize  the  contents  of  smaU,  medium 
and  large  packagea,  halt  the  deceptive 
"oents-off-regular-prioe"  practice.  Insist  on 
clsarly  printed  weights  and  oontenta  prom- 
inently displayed  on  packsges.  and  clarify 
other  TwiMioarfing  points  such  as  the  number 
of  persons  a  package  wUl  serve. 

There  Is  »»***»*"g  In  the  bUl  any  honest 
producer  should  fear.  Ihere  Is  a  great  deal 
which  wUl  he4>  the  hoasmakar  more  vt- 
fecUvely  spend  the  30  peromt  of  the  fsmUy 
budget  used  for  such  purpoess.  We  think 
that  the  pubUc  is  fed  up  with  this  kind  of 
treatment  and  that  the  fuU  Senate  Anti- 
trust Committee  should  do  something  about 
it  by  favorably  reporting  the  bill  this  month. 


FERROAUiOT  IMPORTS 

Bfr.  KEATINO.  Madam  President, 
several  weeks  ago,  Union  Carbide  Metals 
Go.  announced  plans  to  ckwe  its  Niagara 
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FUls  plait,  with  resultant  dlwnlssal  of 
several  hu  ndred  employees. 

Among  he  causes  that  were  given  by 
the  presb  ent  of  Union  Carbide  in  re- 


luctantly 


<^^ing  to  this  decision  was 


and  what 


ports,   it 
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the  high  1  ivel  of  imports  of  lower  priced 
alloys.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that 
our  overci  pad^  and  the  large  amoimt  of 
ferroalloy;;  in  our  stockpiles  also  con- 
tribute to  the  problem,  but  imports  have 
undoubteily  aggravated  the  situation. 

Because  of  my  very  deep  concern  over 
the  Jobs  t  lat  were  lost  by  this  shutdown 
and  the  ti  z  loss  to  the  western  New  York 
area.  I  re  luested  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  E  tate  as  to  what  the  facts  were 


remedies  were  available. 


After  riceiving  and  studying  the  re- 


se^ns   to   me    it    is    possible 


that  the  i  ight  hand  of  the  Government 
does  not  know  what  the  left  hand  is 
doing.  T  le  Business  and  Defense  Serv- 
ices Admi  listration  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment—which I  have  always  found 
to  be  botti  informative  and  helpful  in 
trade  pro  ilems — wrote  as  follows: 


De  Murtment 


port*  wJ 
to  the 
rently 
murket  fa 


Is  concerned  about  the 

Imports  on  this  Industry.     Pro- 

ferrochromlum  and  ferromanga- 

have  been  affected  by  Im- 

have  been  Increasing  since  1967, 

that  foreign  sources  are  cur- 

8up|>lylng  25  percent  of  our  domestic 

these  products. 


■nils 
Impact  of 
duoers  ot 
lese  espedUOly 


rhlci 

est  >nt 


The  Department  of  State  wrote  as 
follows: 

Total  fa  reign  trade  in  ferroalloys  Is  small 
•s  compaiBd  to  domestic  production.  The 
total  anni  tal  Imparts  have  fluctuated  over 
the  past  d  seade.  ranging  between  93.000  tons 
In  19M  ai  d  228.000  tons  In  1956;  they  were 
approadma  tely  207.000  tons  In  1961  and  pre- 
liminary ( ata  IndlcatM  they  will  be  In  the 
netghborb  kxI  of  160,000  tons  In  1962.  Im- 
ports of  f  I  rromanganeae  and  f  errochroml\mi 
197.0  K)  tons  In  1961  and  133.000  tons  In 


f  !W 


1962 

The  n.S 
the  last 
cultural 
commodities 
under   th< 
Serriees 
beo(xne 
upon 
(m  the 
total  of 
in  1961. 
Imported 
count. 


OoTemment  has  bartered  during 

years  surplus  perishable  agrl- 

;>roducts     for     Tarlous     strategic 

which  are  stored  in  stockpiles 

administration   of   the    General 

ildminlstration.    Such  acquisitions 


ptiTt 

importation 
o  yen 
2117 
1:2 


ingto25 
as  "smal 
amountiig 
productic  n 
though  a 
nesein 
piles. 


there 
overeapa  ;ity 


crea  e 


any 
can 

The 
proved 
year  in 
trade 
such  a 
fits  to 


impcrts 


disappoii  ited 
ment  becb 
markets 
have  enj 


of  the  supplemental  stockpile 

and  are  not  subject  to  sale 

commercial   market.    Of   the 

,000  tons  of  ferroalloys  Imported 

.000  tons  of  f  erromanganese  were 

from   India   for   Government   ac- 


liBl 


It  is  ai  tonJshing  to  me  that  the  State 
Departmsnt  considers  imports  amount- 
percent  of  domestic  production 
In  my  Judgment.  Imports 
to  one  quarter  of  domestic 
are  sizable.    Moreover,  even 
put  of  imports  of  f  erromanga- 
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past,  but  also  it  has  failed  adequately  to 
recognize  the  problems  faced  by  other 
sections  of  the  economy. 

Thus,  some  U.S.  producers  face  an 
ever-increasing  danger  of  reduced  mar- 
kets, while  others  are  told  that  imports 
up  to  25  percent  of  production  are  small 
and  the  Department  of  State  gives  no 
indication  that  it  considers  the  problem 
as  a  serious  one. 

Madam  President.  I  believe  this  cor- 
respondence shows  only  too  clearly  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  not  making 
the  strong  stand  it  should  in  behalf  of 
UJS.  interests.  Almost  every  time  I  call 
such  a  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Department — whether  it  be  with 
regard  to  ferroalloys,  or  lumber,  or 
bread  or  whatever — the  answer  received 
from  the  Department  of  State  reflects 
great  concern  for  the  other  countries  in- 
volved but  relatively  little  consideration 
for  TJS.  producers. 

The  ferromsmganese  and  ferrochro- 
mium  industries  have  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning under  section  232  of  the  Trade 
Elxpansion  Act  for  relief  from  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  imports.  The  De- 
partment of  State  will  imdoubtedly  be 
called  on  to  give  its  views  during  that  in- 
vestigation. I  would  hope  at  that  time 
that  the  Department  would  reconsider 
these  statistics  and  make  a  more  serious 
effort  to  appreciate  the  problems  faced  by 
U.S.  producers  when  imports  add  up  to 
nearly  25  percent  of  domestic  production. 
The  impact  of  imports  is  not  small,  where 
these  two  alloys  are  concerned,  and 
should  be  most  carefully  weighed. 

We  face  hard  bargaining  in  the  trade 
negotiations  ahead  of  us.  The  Common 
Market  countries  are  no  pushover,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  and  unless  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  prepared  to  give  the 
strongest  kind  of  backing  to  our  trade 
representative,  Christian  Herter,  in  his 
efforts,  the  Job  will  be  hopeless. 

The  foreign  ministers  and  foreign  of- 
fices of  other  nations  are  the  strongest 
advocates  of  their  economic  interests. 
It  is  time  for  the  State  Department  to 
recognize  that  it  too  must  fight  with  skill 
and  determination  for  the  economic  in- 
terests of  this  Nation. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks  the  text  of  the  two  let- 
ters referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

D^AKTKKNT  OF  STATS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  17. 1963. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dbab  SKSATon  Kbatino:  In  response  to  your 
request  of  May  28  we  are  pleased  to  furnish 
the  following  information  In  regard  to  ferro- 
alloys. 

High  carbon  ferromanganese  and  ferro- 
chromiimi  are  the  principal  ferroalloys  Im- 
ported. Imports  of  such  alloys  are  dutiable 
at  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per  i>ound  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  302  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  as  modified  pvirsuant  to  action  taken 
\inder  the  trade-agreements  legislation  to 
obtain  concessions  of  benefit  to  UJS.  exports. 
The  duty  Initially  specified  In  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  was  1%  cents  per  pound  for  ferro- 
manganeae  and  214  cents  per  pound  tor  fer- 
rochromlum.  There  are  no  quantitative  lim- 
itations on  Imports. 


Since  the  steel  industry  Is  the  chief  con- 
sumer of  ferroalloy  products,  the  production 
and  consumption  of  ferroalloys  has  varied 
directly  with  the  production  of  steel  Ingots 
and  castings.  In  the  past  decade,  total  pro- 
duction of  ferroalloys  has  ranged  between  a 
low  1.8  mUllon  tons  in  1954  to  a  high  of  2.6 
million  tons  in  1966;  it  was  1.9  mllUon  tons 
In  1961  and  2  mmion  tons  In  1962.  The  pro- 
duction of  ferromanganese  and  ferrochro- 
mlum  was  937,000  tons  In  1961  and  968,000 
tons  in  1962. 

Total  foreign  trade  in  ferroalloys  is  small 
as  compared  to  domestic  production.  The 
total  annual  Imports  have  fluctuated  over 
the  past  decade,  ranging  between  92,000  tons 
In  1954  and  228.000  tons  in  1956;  they  were 
approximately  207.000  tons  in  1961,  and  pre- 
liminary data  Indicate  they  will  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  150.000  tons  In  1962.  Im- 
ports of  ferromanganese  and  ferrochromium 
were  197.000  tons  In  1961  and  133,000  tons 
in  1963. 

The  n.S.  Government  has  bartered  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  surplus  perlihable 
agricultural  products  for  various  strategic 
commodities  which  are  stored  in  stockpiles 
under  the  administration  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Such  acquisitions 
become  part  of  the  supplemental  Etockplle 
upon  Importation  and  are  not  subject  to  sale 
on  the  open  commercial  market.  Of  the 
total  of  207,000  tons  of  ferroalloys  imported 
in  1961,  113,000  tons  of  ferromanganese  were 
Imported  from  India  for  Oovemment  ac- 
count. 

In  1961  exports  of  ferroalloys  to  other 
countries  totaled  approximately  82,000  tons 
or  about  3  percent  of  domestic  production. 
Of  these  exports,  about  65,000  tons  consisted 
of  ferrophocphorus  and  ferrosilicon.  In  1962 
total  exports  of  ferroalloys  were  27,000  tons. 
As  regards  an  improvement  in  the  com- 
petitive position  of  domestic  ferroalloys  pro- 
ducers, we  note  that  there  have  been  several 
recent  conferences  between  ofllclals  of  the 
Departments  of  Interior  and  Conunerce  and 
representatives  of  the  industry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  ways  of  making  the  fer- 
rotdloy  Industry  more  competitive.  To  this 
end,  the  Industry  is  seeking  to  Improve  qual- 
ity and  packaging;  develop  new  alloys  and 
new  metallurgical  processes;  Improve  meth- 
ods of  distribution  and  marketing;  and  re- 
duce its  power,  transportation,  and  raw 
material  costs. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  1962  report  of 
the  UjB.  Tariff  Commission  on  manganese 
which  provides  additional  background  in- 
formation on  the  ferroalloys  Industry. 

Another  development  which  may  Interest 
you  Is  the  recent  institution  by  the  Ofllce  of 
Emergency  Planning  of  an  Investigation  to 
determine  the  effect  of  imports  of  manganese 
and  chromiiim  ferroalloys  on  national  secu- 
rity under  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  Under  that  section,  the 
President  1»  authorized  to  adjust  imports 
whenever  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  an  investi- 
gation and  report  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  that  imports  are 
threatening  the  national  security.  The  In- 
vestigation was  requested  by  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists  Association.  Inc.,  on  behalf  of 
11  members  of  the  reactive  metals  and  alloys 
producers  segment  of  the  chemical  Industry. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  youfs, 

FaxoniCK  G.  Dirrroif, 

Asaistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

U.S.      DXPARTMEMT     OF     COMMEBCS. 

Busnress  and  Detemse  Sxkvices 
Administration. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  18,  1963. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Kbatino, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Keating:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  28,  regarding  the 
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ferroalloy  industry,  partiexilarly  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Buffalo-Niagara  Falls  area. 

This  Department  is  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  imparts  on  this  Industry.  Pro- 
ducers of  ferrochromium  and  ferromanganese 
especially  have  been  affected  by  Imports 
which  have  been  increasing  since  1957,  to  the 
extent  that  foreign  sources  are  currently 
supplying  25  percent  of  our  domestic  market 
for  these  products. 

Citing  the  dllDcultles  being  experienced  by 
ferromsoiganeee  and  ferrochromium  inro- 
ducers  in  this  country,  the  Industry  has  filed 
an  application  with  the  Ofllce  of  Emergency 
Planning  for  relief  under  section  282  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional security  aspects.  We  have  been  asked 
for  advice  in  connection  with  this  case  and 
you  may  l>e  sure  we  will  study  this  problem 
very  carefully. 

Problems  in  the  Buffalo-Niagara  Palls  area 
were  described  in  a  statement  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Union  Carbide  Metals  Co..  and 
published  in  the  May  17  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Metal  Market.  The  decision  by  Union 
Carbide  to  discontinue  its  operations  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  was  based  on  excess  Industry 
capacity.  Imports  of  low-priced  alloys,  and 
local  problems  of  higher  costs  of  power,  trans- 
portation, and  taxation.  It  is  assiimed  that 
these  factors  were  Involved  also  in  the  deci- 
sion by  Vanadium  Corp.  to  cloee  its  Niagara 
Palls  plant  in  June  of  1960. 

The  enclosed  tables  contain  information 
on  production,  consumption.  Imports  and 
exports  of  chromium,  manganese,  and  tung- 
sten. 

Tou  may  be  stire  of  our  continued  Interest 
In  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A.  Ungbr, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  I 
Join  my  colleague  from  New  York  in 
looking  into  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  ferroalloy  plant  in  Buffalo.  I 
shall  consider  the  information  which  Lb 
being  developed  as  most  useful  in  that 
regard.  Somehow  or  other,  we  must  find 
a  balance  between  the  responsibilities  of 
international  trade  and  the  problems 
which  it  raises  in  terms  of  domestic  em- 
ployment. I  shaU,  together  with  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Keating]  ,  address  myself 
to  this  problem. 


THE  PEOPLE  VERSUS  JET  NOISE 
Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
the  recent  announcement  by  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Ahrways,  Inc.,  of  its  contract 
to  purchase  supersonic  airliners  from  a 
British-French  concern,  followed  swiftly 
by  the  President's  call  for  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  an  American  supersonic 
aircraft  under  Oovemment  and  industry 
auspices,  gives  added  Impetus  to  the 
urgency  of  the  aircraft  noise  problem. 
It  Is  difficult  for  those  who  live  a  rela- 
tively sheltered  and  comfortable  exist- 
ence, to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
Jet  noise  crisis  that  is  upon  us  at  this 
very  moment.  Those  who  reside  at  or 
near  the  fringes  of  large  metropolitan 
airports  under  the  fiight  paths  of  Jet 
aircraft,  whose  very  health  and  sanity 
are  jeopardized  by  the  roar  and  whine  of 
the  turbojets,  whose  cliildren  attend 
school  and  play  under  constant  dread  of 
disaster  from  overhead,  have  literally 
begged  for  mercy  from  all  those  who 
might  conceivably  be  able  to  alleviate 
these  intolerable  burdens — ^the  airlines, 
the  aircraft  mantifacturers,  local.  State, 
and  Federal  officials,  and  particularly  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.    But  at  nearly 


every  turn,  these  beleaguered  citizens 
confront  a  curious  admixture  of  Inertia, 
buckpassing.  and  outright  confessions 
of  powerlessness.  Sympathy  and  good 
Intentions,  of  course,  are  always  in  evi- 
dence. But  somehow,  lost  in  the  rhetoric 
of  handwringing  and  pity,  of  plausible 
excuses  and  procrastination,  is  the  hor- 
ror that  has  reality  only  for  those 
afflicted. 

Can  we  in  the  Congress  continue  to 
temporize  with  this  issue  until  Jet  air- 
craft devel(H}ment  outraces  the  tech- 
niques of  noise  suppression  and  abate- 
ment so  far  that  the  situation  will  be 
irretrievable?  Can  we,  in  short,  refuse 
any  longer  to  translate  the  pleas  of  our 
citizens  into  a  concrete,  concerted  effort 
to  tackle  the  problem  before  it  over- 
whelms us? 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  and  others 
that  are  involved  can  end  up  on  the 
wrong  side  in  the  case  of  the  people 
against  Jet  noise.  Our  Government  is 
in  being  to  serve  the  people,  and  the 
Government  must  help  wage  the  techno- 
logical coimterrevolution  against  Jet 
noise. 

That  is  the  conclusion  reached  in  a- 
remarkable  series  of  articles  spotlighting 
the  Jet  noise  problem  that  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Long  Island  Press.  Au- 
thored by  a  brilliant  writer-photogra- 
pher. Leonard  Victor,  who  has  received 
many  national  awards  for  both  his  pic- 
tures and  feature  stories,  the  10  articles 
of  the  series  grapple  in  depth  with  every 
facet  and  angle  of  the  jet  menace — from 
the  basic  physics  and  practical  operation 
of  the  turbojet  aircraft,  to  documented 
health  hazards  of  Jet  noise,  to  the  engi- 
neering teclmiques  of  noise  suppression, 
to  the  politics  of  the  situation. 

One  of  the  articles  is  entitled  "Con- 
gress on  the  Jets:  Just  a  Lot  of  Noise." 

Mr.  Victor  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  The  Congress  has  not  met  its 
duty  to  our  aggrieved  citizenry.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  its  duty  has  not  been 
clearly  understood.  Perhaps  the  under- 
lying human  problem  has  simply  not  been 
brought  home.  Mr.  Victor's  articles 
make  the  problem  plain  and  I  believe  will 
help  every  elected  official,  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  perceive  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  S.  3138, 
87th  Congress,  a  bill  I  introduced  to  pro- 
vide for  research  to  determine  criteria 
and  means  for  abating  objectionable 
aircraft  noise.  Unfortunately,  the  other 
body  was  unable  to  reach  the  measure  be- 
fore adjournment.  It  has  been  reintro- 
duced in  this  Congress  as  S.  825.  It  has 
received  widespread  civic  and  official  en- 
dorsement. I  am  hopeful  it  can  be 
enacted  soon  so  that  a  start  can  be  made 
in  the  right  direction.  But  even  more 
important,  in  my  judgment,  we  need  not 
only  bills  and  resolutions  on  the  prob- 
lem; we  need  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
vague  sympathy  and  concrete  under- 
standing. If  Mr.  Victor's  articles  can 
achieve  even  modest  results  in  riveting 
our  sights  on  the  dimensions  of  both  the 
problem  and  the  undone  tasks  confront- 
ing us.  they  will  have  served  an  extremely 
valuable  public  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  key 
articles  in  this  series  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Long  Island  Press,  June  4.  1963] 

CONGRBSS  ON  THB  JBTS:   JXTST  A  liOT  OT  NOISK 

(Jet  noise  is  no  longer  a  localised  nuisance. 
It  plagues  big  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
This  story  in  a  series  about  the  problem  tells 
the  part  Congress  hasn*t  played  in  facing  up 
to  the  still-worsening  situation.) 
(By  Leonard  Victor) 

Congress  hasnt  done  a  thing  about  Jet 
noise  abatement — except  to  make  speeches, 
hold  hearings  and  send  out  reams  of  press 
releases. 

But  as  far  as  laws  that  will  bring  relief  to 
the  millions  living  aroimd  airports — whose 
lives  are  lashed  by  screaming  Jet  noises — the 
congressional  score  is  an  absolute  zero. 

Dont  blame  your  Long  Island  Congress- 
men. 

They're  among  a  valiant  minority  honestly 
trying  to  get  something  done  by  the  only 
agency  big  enough  to  cope  with  the  iprdb- 
lem — our  Government. 

Every  Long  Island  Congressman  who  could 
be  there  sat  through  a  recent  series  of  hear- 
ings on  jet  noise  held  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington. 

They  passed  the  word  about  the  sessions 
to  their  absent  coUeagues.  Jet  noise  abate- 
ment for  the  pec^le  of  Long  Island  is  a  bi- 
partisan project,  with  no  dissenters  from 
Astoria  to  Riverhead. 

What  they  heard  at  those  sessions  held 
either  gloom  or  promise,  depending,  on  the 
speaker  and  Ills  special  interests. 

The  airline  operators  pointed  out  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  they  are  carrying.  They 
were  telling  the  truth.  Air  carriers  all  over 
the  country  are  trying  to  merge. 

Profitable  firms  don't  seek  mergers — they 
buy  out  the  opposition.  The  big  airlines 
trying  to  make  mergers  now  want  to  meld 
their  companies  so  they  can  survive. 

A  spokesman  for  the  pUots  told  the  hearing 
that  the  men  fiying  the  noisy  Jets  were  doing 
their  best  and  had  wrung  the  last  ounce  of 
quiet  out  of  those  machines. 

The  boss  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Najeeb  Halaby,  echoed  their  words,  saying  he 
"wouldn't  Jeopardize  safety  for  serenity." 

A  constant  plea  for  more  noise  suppression 
research  ran  through  the  3  days  of  the  Wash- 
ington sessions. 

Even  the  FAA  reversed  an  earlier  stand 
against  laws  from  Congress  ordering  it  to 
undertake  noise  research. 

James  Hill,  deputy  general  counsel  of  the 
FAA  said  passage  of  a  law  ordering  research 
-woTildnt  hurt." 

The  general  counsel  for  the  port  author- 
ity— the  operators  of  LaOuardia  and  Idle- 
wild — urged  that  the  Oovemment  go  to  work 
on  the  noise  problem,  "especiaUy  by  direct- 
ing and  conducting  research." 

Some  engineers  and  acoustics  experts  "put 
the  finger"  on  plane  manufacturers.  They 
said  the  plane  makers  were  Just  "tacking 
on  an  engine  after  the  rest  of  the  plane  was 
designed." 

Paul  S.  Veneklasen,  a  west  coast  acoustics 
expert,  said  great  steps  toward  licking  noise 
could  come  from  better  designs  that  inte- 
grated the  plane  and  its  engine. 

He  pointed  out  that  technical  experts  had 
warned  years  ago  of  the  noise  problem  that 
lay  ahead  and  warned  that  "Congress  should 
act  now." 

Frank  Kolk.  an  American  Airlines  en- 
gineering executive,  echoed  the  plea  for 
changes'  airline  design.  "The  time  to  change 
the  design  of  a  plane  is  before  It  is  built," 
he  said. 

"It's  a  devU  of  a  Job  afte»-,"  he  added, 
referring  to  the  suppresson  and  motor 
changes  the  airlines  have  made  to  cut  jet 
noise. 
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mm  aprrwl*"!  ^lA  mllUon  thla- 
nolse  reeeareh  work.    Under  prod- 
the  ccmunlttee  chairmen,  he  toroke 


$1004100  was  going  to  an  aeonetlcs 

evataato  the  PNdto  eeale  of  plane. 

^nA  aonlc  tooom  noises,  adding  op 


In  eohtrast.  Halatoy  told  the  eommlttee 
later  In  the  session  that  MBO  million  was 
TH*f«g  sient  this  year  on  air  traffle  control. 
R  wouMl  go,  he  said,  for  urgently  needed 
for  long-distance  control  and  pre- 
sbproaehes,  tower  lights,  high-speed 
and  other  aids  to  speeding  air  trana- 
maklng  It  safer. 

told  the  eommlttee  that  he  hoped 

would  never  toe  given  the  job  d 

_  aonlng  around  airports. 

r  imark  came  after  sptAeamen  for  tooth 

t  nd  little  airport  operators  pointed  up 

pflght.    Tbere    are    over    1,300    suits 

against  alrporta,  started  toy  home- 

somplalnlng  that  their  normal  lives 

toy  Jet  noise. 

filed  toy  LaureltOB-Roeedale 
are  among  thoae  1.900  suits. 

want  the  Oovemment  to  step 

■OQlng  queetloB  toefore.  as  they  put 

)perstlons  are  strangled  by  lawsnlta." 

for  laws  from  Congress. 

l^atUm's  pUota  are  In  favor  of  Oon- 

I  FAA  Into  the  aonlng  act 

thai  FMteral  control,  they  point 

wclold  come  a  uniform  syston  of  air 

In  and  oat  of  aU  fields. 

H.  ButoT,  the  ipokesman  for  the 

Pilots  AasoetaUon,  told  the  eommlt- 

pUota  have  to  learn  as  many 

kte  sets  of  airport  takeoff  and 

nilee. 

toe  a  lot  aaf  er  If  there  was  one  set  of 
mlee  for  aU  alrporta."  he  said. 
Anotder      single      suggestkm       recurred 
throu^out  the  hearings. 

Indui  try  qxAcamen  said  the  putoUc  should 
educ  kted.  to  "take  some  of  the  fear  out  of 


toviea 


lead  Halaby  cited  flgurea  that  showed 

rate  to  "third  partlea"  outside  the 

from  all  typea  of  transport. 

on  the  fact  that  one-third  of  all 

traflle  Is  now  by  plane,  they  showed 

killed  140  times  as  many  people 

The    train    kills    330    times    as 

the  auto  brlnga  death  to  3,000 

numy  as  aircraft. 

figures  like  this,   and  the  opinion 

at  the  hearings  toy  psychologists 

un^Ierstandlng  reduces  Irritation,  dont 

If  one  result  of  these  hearings 

a  pxibUc  relations  campaign. 

( ampalgn  would  toe  designed  to  In- 

pubUc  to  accept  jet  noise  as  one 

prices  of  progress — a  friendly  noise 

no  harm  to   the   homeowners 


ttt 


m  tans 


qont  expect  any  laws  from  Congress. 
hearings  were  the  last  in  a  long 
1  Deluding  public  hearings  across  the 
States  dating  back  to  1060. 
those  >f*r<tigp  ended,  Long  Island's 
Congredonen    expected   that   action    would 
follow.  I  They  were  certain  that  some  of  the 


many  Mils  they  had  intvodueed  to  do 
thing  about  jet  noise  would  become  the  law 

of    **«*     l^I'Mt 

PractlcaUy  every  one  of  the  Congressmen 
ftam  ocr  area  txAA  me  that  "well  get  some 
results  this  time." 

Tbey  felt  that  the  hearln«B  pointed 
squarely  at  the  need  for  laws  ordering  the 
FAA  to  expand  and  speed  iq>  noise  abate- 
ment reeeareh.  However,  they  weren't  so 
sure  the  Government  should  get  deeply  in- 
volved in  local  zoning  matters — unless  vast 
Federal  funds  were  Involved. 

"It  Is  too  late  for  zoning  at  Idlewlld  and 
LaOuardla."  one  of  them  pointed  oat.  **We 
need  toagber  noise  reduction  roles,  plus 
plenty  of  reeeareh  that  Isn't  even  being 
thought  of  now. 

"That  $1.5  million  noise  research  figure 
Is  rldlculoxisly  low,  when  you  think  that  we 
blew  9050  million  on  the  Skytoolt  missile, 
which  was  Just  one  of  the  many  experimental 
failures  that  have  cost  us  billions  in  the 
last  few  years." 

The  long-awaited  report  from  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Coouult- 
tee  came  out  recently. 

It  was  full  of  reconunendatlons  shoving 
the  problem  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Industry. 

There  were  no  suggestions  for  laws. 

Jet  noise  abatement,  to  sum  up  the  com- 
mittee findings.  "Isn't  the  responsibility  of 
Congress — ^yet." 

(From  the  Long  Island  Press,  June  6.  1963] 

How  To  PioBT  JR  Naa»? — ^Momr 
•  (This  story  in  a  series  about  the  problem 
of  jet  noise  probes  the  reasons  why  the  Fed- 
oral  agencies,  who  ooiUd  do  research  to  lessen 
the  racket,  are  very  carefully  avoiding  the 
job.) 

I  .        (By  Leonard  Victor) 

Remember  the  story  of  the  man  hauled 
Into  court  for  hitting  his  wife? 

He  told  the  jxidge,  "She  keeps  on  nagging 
me  for  money,  money — all  the  time  money." 

"What  does  she  do  with  it?"  the  judge 
asked. 

"I  dont  know,  Tour  Honor,"  the  man  an- 
swered, "I  never  give  her  any." 

And  that's  Jxist  about  the  story  of  jet 
noise  abatement. 

NO  one  has  ever  spent  enough  money  to 
find  oat  Yxm  to  scdve  the  growing  problem — 
even  though  it  Is  now  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming a  national  health  menace. 

Why  hasn't  the  job  been  tackled,  especial- 
ly now  that  there  are  clear  signs  of  real 
breakthroughs  In  the  science  of  quieting 
jet  engines  and  planes? 

Industry  cant  tackle  It  alone.  It  would 
cost  too  much. 

Remember  the  estimate  given  me  by  Gen- 
eral Electric's  chief  jet  engine  researcher  just 
for  the  cost  of  finding  the  right  sonic  block 
jet  intake  design  that  would  blot  out  all  tur- 
bine whine? 

Dr.  Splrodan  Sucul  told  me  In  his  Cin- 
cinnati lab  that  the  reeeareh  tab  would  top 
$500  million — too  much  for  even  a  commer- 
cial giant  like  OS  to  shoulder. 

Don't  forget  that  the  Government  is  foot- 
ing the  research  bill  for  the  2,200-mlle-an- 
hour  supersonic  commercial  transport  we 
need  to  stay  In  the  worldwide  alr-carrler 
race. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  says  the  ship 
will  cost  $800  mUllon.  Industry  says  it  will 
cost  much  more,  perhaps  $1.5  billion. 

And  it  all  must  come  from  Uncle  Sam's 
pocket  because  even  a  c<xnblne  of  our  big- 
gest planemakers  couldn't  pick  up  the  bin. 

Why  hasn't  our  Government's  own  divi- 
sion, the  FAA,  taken  on  the  Job?  Arent 
they  the  right  ones  to  halt  Jet  noise? 

They  are,  but  they've  literally  been  duck- 
ing the  noise  problem. 

The  FAA  sees  Itself  primarily  as  an  air 
pc^ce  outfit.  They're  dedicated  to  speeding 
more  air  traffic  more  safely  all  the  time. 


That's  a  vital  job,  and  like  every  other  Gov- 
ernment ageney.  tbey  must  oonstanUy  lob- 
toy,  plead  and  prod  to  get  funds  for  their 


TbU  year  the  FAA  is  spending  $480  mU- 
llon for  new  long-range  radar,  longer  run- 
waya  and  other  aafety  and  speed  items — all 
necessary  but  having  almoat  nothing  to  do 
with  noise  abatement. 

They  may  not  admit  it.  tout  they  fear 
the  loss  of  funds  for  these  services  if  they 
are  handed  a  big  bundle  of  cash  and  told 
to  really  knuckle  down  and  solve  the  nerve- 
racking  noise  headache. 

The  second  reason  the  FAA  isn't  panting 
to  get  into  noise  elimination  is  the  boss, 
Majeeto  Halaby.  A  dedicated  filer,  he  Just 
doesn't  believe  there  really  is  any  jet  noise. 

Halaby  told  a  recent  congressional  jet  noise 
hearing  that  we  are  an  anxious  Nation,  In 
a  continuous  stats  of  anxiety  and  that  Jet 
noise  is  just  another  anxiety. 

Having  suggested  the  psychiatrist's  couch 
for  the  Nation  instead  of  large-scale  antl- 
nolse  research,  he  told  the  committee  that 
the  FAA  was  spending  $1.5  mllUon  to  stem 
noise  this  year. 

Under  prodding.  It  turned  out  that  the 
only  big  lump.  $600,000,  was  for  efforts  to 
keep  the  future  supersonic  transport  "as 
quiet  as  present-day  jets  I "  The  exclamation 
point  is  mine. 

The  rest  of  the  funds  are  spread  out  be- 
tween the  FAA.  other  Government  agencies 
and  private  flrma.  One  of  the  few  expendi- 
tures Halaby  could  remembo'  offhand  was  a 
$100,000  study  by  a  private  firm  to  find  a  jet 
noise  scale  that  measxired  human  annoy- 
ance. 

Records  of  1960  hearings  before  the  con- 
gressional Cooomittee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics show  exiMrts  urging  that  study  then. 

The  c\irrent  Job,  Incidentally,  is  being  done 
by  the  firm  that  set  up  special  noise  measiu'- 
Ing  standards,  including  the  himuA  irrita- 
tion factor.  In  1957.  They  vised  the  then- 
new  scale  to  set  noise  limits  for  Idlewlld  and 
LaGuardla  Airports. 

The  failure  to  move  faster  than  this  snailli 
pace  on  an  urgently  needed  meastirement 
(which  scone  acoustic  experts  say  we  al- 
ready have)  was  lashed  by  Representative 
JoeapH  Aonsiao  of  Ozone  Park  as  "a  fine  ex- 
ample of  alowmantfilp." 

Until  they  get  this  new  measuring  toed, 
the  FAA  can  say  "so  sorry"  to  pleas  for  ac- 
tion they  would  rather  not  get  into  any- 
way. 

How  about  the  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Agency? 

Aren't  they  our  country's  biggest  research 
team — best  suited  to  tacke  a  tough  research 
problem? 

NASA  has  done  some  work  In  the  field, 
tout  latdy  they've  abandoned  most  of  it. 
Their  eyes  are  on  the  stars. 

They  too  want  to  spend  their  money  and 
expend  their  best  brains  on  their  main  goal: 
Outer  space. 

The  same  story  Is  true  of  every  other 
agency  that  might  get  on  top  of  this  grow- 
ing, gnawing  national  nerve  cancer. 

A  congressional  report  last  month  pin- 
pointed the  problem. 

It  said  that  there  is  no  organised  coor- 
dination in  the  research  and  development 
work  by  the  Armed  Forces,  NASA,  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  other  Government  agencies, 
the  FAA,  and  Indiutry. 

Their  words:  "At  the  inoment  there  is  no 
force  which  serves  to  solidify  these  efforts." 

Having  taken  a  step  forward,  the  report 
then  retreated  hastily  in  a  long  paragraph 
which  boils  down  to  "We  dont  think  Con- 
gress should  do  anything  until  valid  meas\ire- 
ments  are  available." 

Again  that  "so  sorry."  that  slowmanshlp 
that  leaves  an  out  for  lack  of  action. 

The  remainder  of  that  congreaqlonal  re- 
port suggested  tactfully  that  everyone  elM 
do  the  job. 


1963 
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One  angry  Long  Island  Congressman. 
FaAMX  J.  BKTKsm  of  Lynbrook.  labeled  the 
report — expected  to  recommend  honest  ac- 
tion after  3  years  of  hearings — as  "sweeping 
the  whole  mess  TUider  the  carpet  again  for 
another  2  years." 

Every  other  Long  Island  Congressman 
agreed.  They  know,  because  they  live  with 
the  Jet  noise  problem,  that  strong  medicine 
Is  needed  now. 

Since  they  do,  why  hasn't  the  only  body 
that  could  order  research — our  Congress — 
done  the  job? 

First,  you  must  remember  that  the  grow- 
ing noise  plague  Is  still  localized.  Our  nine 
Congressmen  know  what  It  Is. 

So  do  a  few  doeen  more  whose  districts 
surround  airports  in  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Francisco.  Tliey  fi^t,  but  they  are 
■till  a  handful. 

Perhaps  50  Congressmen  In  big  cities,  rep- 
resenting somewhere  between  10  and  20  mil- 
lion pe<9le,  are  really  trying  to  get  action. 
Arrayed  against  them  are  these  things: 
Hie  FAA  keeps  saying  nothing  can  be  done 
about  noise. 

"Hie  agency  ignores  the  possible  break- 
throughs of  a  crash  research  program:  The 
ionlc  block,  the  use  of  lower-noLse  higher 
by-pass  motor  designs  and  the  promise  of  the 
vertical  takeoff  planes  soon  to  get  limited 
military  tests.  Unfortunately,  Congress 
takes  the  FAA'S  word,  despite  expert  testi- 
mony that  "the  word"  is  wrong. 

A  good  part  of  the  alrcarrier  industry  is  in 
hock.  Their  lobbyists  point  out  that  the 
lines  cant  afford  the  hill  for  planemaker's 
research  Into  quiet  fiight — and  that's  true. 

The  planemaker's  lobbyists  make  the  same 
case. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Congressmen,  in 
the  blue  hills  of  Kentucky,  the  wilds  of 
Washington  and  similar  places  to  whom  the 
day  and  night  terror  around  jetports  is  only 
hearsay. 

Where  they  vrill  vote  billions  for  defense 
or  the  space  race,  they  are  still  too  unin- 
formed to  be  willing  to  vote  vast  stuns  to 
■till  Jet  noise. 

Another   Long   Island    Congressman   gave 
this  bitter  warning  recently.  "By  the  time 
they  wake  up,  it  wlU  be  too  Uto." 
Is  there  no  hope  for  congressional  action? 
Must  we  wait  until  "sometime  in  the  1970'S" 
when  the  FAA  predicts  there  may  be  vertical 
takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  In  commercial 
service,  using  airfields  without  agonizing  sur- 
rounding ccHnmunltlee? 
There  are  only  two  hopes. 
Today,  1,200  noise  suits  against  alrporta 
are  pending  in  the  oourta.     The  nimiber 
wont  diminish.    As  it  grows,  it  will  force  the 
problem  more  and  more  into  national  focua. 
There's  one  other  possibility.   Nearly  every 
serioiis  disease  has  a  voluntary  national  so- 
ciety raising  funds  for  research. 

Perhaps  the  cancer  of  Jet  noise  needs  Ita 
own  society,  a  group  dedicated  to  forcefully 
bringing  home  to  Congress  the  distress  mil- 
lions suffer  from  Jet  roar  and  whine  today. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  is  a  citiaenls  lototoy 
In  Washington,  like  the  lobbies  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  the  Airline  Operators 
Association  and  the  other  air  Indiistry  groups 
so  ably  represented  before  our  top  governing 
body. 

Maybe  we  need  a  national  organisation — 
scnnethlng  like  STOP,  metuiing  Start  Tack- 
ling Our  Problem — ^to  force  Congress  to  do 
Its  long  overdue  duty  by  allocating  enough 
funds  for  real  antlnolse  research  now. 

(From  the  Long  Island  Press,  June  7.  1063] 

CoNoxxss  Must  Act  on  Jxt  Nom 

(This  final  story  In  a  series  about  noise 
sums  up  the  many  things  that  Congrees 
•hould  be — but  Isnt — doing  about  the  prob- 
lem. It  also  tens  what  the  airlines  and 
local  authorities  should  do  to  Improve  a 
■tiu-worsening  situation  that  mtist  toe  al- 
tered for  the  weU-toeing,  not  just  of  Long 


Islanders  al<Hie,  tout  for  pei^le  across  the 
entire  United  States.) 

(By  Leonard  Victor) 

Instead  of  ducking,  what  should  Congress 
be  doing  now  to  end  the  Jet  noise  headache? 
First,  they  shoxUd  pick  one  Federal  agency 
and  shove  the  urgent  Job  o^  finding  out  how 
to  quiet  jetplanes  and  engines  squarely  at 
them. 

At  the  same  time  they  should  give  them 
enough  money  to  reaUy  get  the  Job  done. 

The  law  Congress  passes  ordering  this 
work  should  be  very  specific.  It  should  in- 
clude instructions  like  these: 

"Attack  every  possible  scientific  solution 
that  would  dim  the  frightful  racket  aroiuid 
o\a  major  Jet  ports. 

"Dig  into  the  dozen  good  untried  ideas 
for  making  the  fan-jet  motor  much  less 
noisy. 

"Try  those  promising  noise  suppression 
designs  the  engine  and  plane  makers  can't 
afford  to  test  themselves. 

"And  at  the  same  time,  start  work  on  the 
vertical  takeoff  and  landing  conunerclal 
plane.  The  FAA  says  it  will  take  10  to  17 
years  before  this  kind  of  plane  evolves  slowly 
from  miUtary  experlmenta. 

"Shorten  that  gi^,  and  while  you're  at  it, 
bypass  the  mllitan  designs  and  concentrate 
on  a  plane  that  wiU  be  best  for  the  public 
and  the  air  carriers." 

There's  a  lot  more  Congress  could  put  In 
Ito  directive. 

For  example,  there's  the  high  wing,  to  re- 
place the  universal  low  wing  now  in  use. 
Designers  brought  the  wing  down  for  two 
reasons:  It  Is  easier  to  work  on  the  motors 
close  to  the  ground  and  the  chord  of  a  high 
wing  eats  into  cabin  space. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low  wing,  with 
Ite  foiu*  Jet  engines  almost  scraping  the 
groiuid,  stymies  a  lot  of  cross-wind  landings 
that  could  otherwise  be  made  on  qiileter 
runways. 

Lift  the  wing  and  Ita  motors  fiuther 
off  the  ground  and  pilota  will  be  able  to  use 
the  less  noisy  preferential  runways  a  lot 
more  often. 

Those  orders  from  Congress  should  have 
buUt-ln  time  Ilmlta.  A  small  group  of 
distinguished  scientists — who  dont  have  an 
axe  to  grind — should  toe  appointed  to  monitor 
the  work  and  let  Congress  know  how  weU 
and  swiftly  It  Is  toeing  done. 

Don't  forget  that  when  the  need  became 
urgent,  Einstein's  famous  formula  grew  from 
a  scrap  of  paper  Into  an  atomic  pUe  and  then 
an  A-bomb  in  very  little  time. 

There's  almost  as  urgent  a  need  today  to 
quell  the  jet  racket — ^for  the  health  and 
sanity  of  large  portions  of  America's  popu- 
lation. 

With  the  orders  for  the  crash  research 
program  there  should  be  a  law  setting  maxi- 
mum plane  noise  llmita  that  wiU  be  al- 
lowed— say  5  years  from  now. 

There  are  some  wild  comparisons  possible 
toetween  the  only  noise  standard  we  have 
and,  for  example,  the  noise  level  aUowed  for 
trucks. 

The  British  Government  has  a  maximum 
allowable  level  of  85  decibels  25  feet  from  a 
moving  truck.  The  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation's standard  is  87  decibels  50  feet 
from  a  truck. 

Our  lone  standard — set  up  by  the  port 
authority — Is  112  decibels. 

And  that's  for  a  plane  2^  miles  after  take- 
off, already  over  1,000  feet  high. 

Wont  aU  of  this  cost  an  awful  lot  of 
monsy? 

Certainly.  But  this  must  be  considered 
part  of  the  cost  of  aviation  progress. 

It's  a  design  cost  that  Is  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation,  just  the  same  as  our  military 
q;>ending  and  the  work  of  other  agencies, 
such  as  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

We  should  think  of  It  as  a  direct  Invest- 
ment In  protection  for  our  dtlaens  as  well 
as  an  investment  in  our  aviation  future. 


Lef  s  hope  Congress  starts  thinking  so  soon. 
While  we   are   waiting  for   rontrwesloiial 
action.  Is  there  anything  that  can  toe  done 
locaUy? 

What  can  New  York  City,  Nassau,  the  State 
and  the  port  authority  do  now  to  help 
ease  an  Intoleratole  situation  shredding  the 
nerves  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Long 
Islanders? 

Plenty.  Even  though  I  and  my  camera 
were  banned  from  Idlewlld  Airport  toy  the 
port  authority,  I  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time 
there,  both  day  and  night. 
One  thing  became  clear  to  me  in  a  hurry. 
There  are  too  many  night  to  morning 
flights  leaving  and  landing  near  empty. 
They're  "milk  runs,"  some  of  which  are  prob- 
ably designed  to  bring  planes  to  New  York  or 
other  big  cities  without  a  total  loss  for  the 
next  day's  profitable  filghta. 

These  filghta,  and  some  of  the  jam-packed 
late  bargain  tripe  should  be  serloiisly  re- 
evaluated. 

I  don't  suggest  that  we  should  slap  a  cur- 
few on  night  filghta.  as  some  civic  leaaers 
have.  That  would  strangle  air  travel  aU 
around  the  world.  Even  the  Tokyo  Airport 
has  pushed  back  the  date  for  their  much 
ballyhooed  night  curfew. 

But  I  do  think  an  Impartial  survey  would 
show  that  a  lot  of  these  filghta  are  unneces- 
sary. They're  inconveniencing  hundreds  of 
thousands  trying  to  sleep  on  Long  Island, 
Just  for  the  benefit  of  a  sman  handful  of 
people  in  each  screaming  plane. 

Another  thing  I  realized  after  watching 
fiight  operations  at  LaGuardla  (I  wasnt 
banned  there)  was  that  when  the  wind 
forces  a  noisy  approach  to  LaGuardla's  in- 
strument runway,  low  over  Jackson  Helghta 
homes  and  apartmento  at  1  ajn.,  the  plane 
should  be  ordered  to  Idlewlld. 

The  same  wind  aUows  an  over-the-ooean 
approach  and  a  landing  on  the  instrument 
strip  now  being  lengthened  into  the  bay  at 
IdlewUd. 

This  Ms«  of  the  quieter  ninway  should  be 
law  during  sleeping  hoiirs.  EspeciaUy  so, 
since  the  prop-planes  and  smaU  jete  slated 
for  LaGuardla  can  Jockey  onto  the  preferen- 
tial runways  at  Idlewlld  without  splattering 
large  areas  of  South  Shore  sleepers  with 
sound. 

All  of  this  doesn't  help  the  people  of 
Laurelton,  Rosedale,  the  Rockaways  and  the 
arc  of  nearby  Nassau  vUlages  edging  the  giant 
jet-port. 

They  wiU  get  a  Uttle  relief  soon,  when  the 
nmways  aimed  like  daggers  at  their  aleep 
are  lengthened.  Planes  will  toe  onmlng  in 
higher  over  homes — and  that  pointa  the  way. 
Both  seta  of  runways,  26L  and  31L.  can  toe 
extended  still  fiurther. 

Not  cheap — ^tout  how  cheap  are  the  normal 
Uvea  of  the  people  who  owned  their  homes 
three,  four  and  five  miles  from  IdlewUd  long 
toefore  the  jeta  came? 

Another  poesitoility  that  would  torlng  great 
relief  is  an  air  corridor  in  the  Rockaways. 

Strip  a  mile-long  stretch  of  the  narrow 
peninsula  hare  of  homes,  perhaps  west  of 
the  Arveme  housing  project  and  tvam  It 
into  a  park. 

That  houseless  oorrldor  would  stlU  three- 
foxurths  of  the  complaints — long,  loud,  and 
legitimate — from  reeidenta  of  the  Bockawaya. 
One  way  thatis  toeen  suggeeted  to  keep  the 
cost  of  this  mammoth  project  reasonable  is 
a  land-swi^  deal,  foot  for  foot,  with  equaUy 
valuable  land  at  Riss  Paik  or  Fort  Tllden. 

Win  Congress.  New  York  State,  the  city, 
Nassau,  and  their  legal  and  health  depart- 
ments—all those  who  could  act — reaUy  do 
anjrthlng? 

Ibe  pressxues  both  ways  on  all  of  them  are 
terrific. 

Xnonnous  payrolls,  tremendous  Invest- 
menta  and  the  very  continuation  of  the 
metropoUtan  area's  busy  eooimeroe  dqiend 
<m  good  fiight  euTioe.  What's  mere,  the 
air  industry  Itatif  lant  ttM  most  stable  tousl- 
In  the  country  today. 
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On  tli4  otber  hand,  tba  lnt«re«ts  aad  wti- 

at  1  »"■*«■»  of  lof  ■  •!•  alas  tavolved. 
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iti.  watii  aa  a  few 
port   authort^.   are 


end  this  aolea  wtth  a  etcry  that 


boIUea  decided  to  mock 


X*i  I  hktlTH." 


a  Mrd  la  my  band  and  ask  him 
le  of  the  bolllee  said. 
rl^t.  ru  ask  blm  U  the  bird 
attva. 

•altva,'  ni  crush  the  bird  and 
'  ru  l«t  It  fo." 
fooBd  the  wlae  old  man.  and 
lis  way.  the  one  wtth  the  bird  asked. 
In  Biy  band?** 
"  the  old  man  anewcred. 
the  young  tough  asked.  "Is  It 
lallvar* 

Boan  slowly  turned  and  started 
away. 

laCt,  ha  kMkad  at  the  swaggerer 
Ow  bird  and  gave  hla  answw:  "It's 
hands." 

'a  the  future  of  Jet  noise  abate- 
In  your  hands.     Youll  get 
ta  much  aa  you  are  wllUng  to  work 
and  with  the  ptofin  you  elect 
your  welfare. 


BALAM  [:E  -  OP  -  PAYMENTS 


LEM 


TAR'  r  COKPERENCB 


—  INTERNATIONAL 


PROB- 
MONE- 


(At  t  lis  point  Mr.  Edmonssok  took  the 
chair  a;  Presiding  Officer.) 
GlCr.JAVnS.  Mr.  President.  I  propose 
today  t  >  deal  at  some  depth  with  a  very 
grave  e  sononic  problem  iftikdh  tmeea  our 
Nation  and  the  world,  and  upon  which 
I  beUeie  we  have  not  focused  an  ade- 
quate I  mount  of  attention.  I  want  to 
emphaiue  that  it  is  a  people's  problem. 
Itlsthc  very  serious,  continuing,  endemic 
iBibalai  ce  In  the  UJB.  International  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  reason  why  this  is  so  critically 
bnporti  nt  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  B  that  we  are  no  longer  a  natkm 
poDTSulii  K  a  domestic  economy  which  pre- 
ponder  ktes  In  all  the  effects  that  it  has 
upon  t  le  people.  Instead,  we  ar^  now 
the  bamer  for  ttie  worid;  we  are  the  eco- 
noBole  eader  of  the  wortd.  We  are  car- 
rjrlng  t  «  heaviest  responsibility  in  terms 
of  the  ( ef enae  of  the  free  world,  not  only 
mlUtar  ly,  but  economically,  as  weU. 
The  U.  3.  economy  today  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  wotld's  economy.  It  cannot 
be  opeiated  In  any  other  mj.  11  we 
were  U  operate  In  any  ottwr  way,  we 
would  i  nd.  first,  a  dani^rously  Increased 
hazard  to  our  own  security,  because  it 
would  mptfU  the  security  ot  the  entire 
free  w<  rid;  and.  second,  we  would  find 
a  vcfj  Kfloos  dUBealty  In  the  operation 
of  oar  nwe  Ipdurtrial  plant.  wUdkx  de- 
pends '  try  heavily  upon  raw  materials 
fanporti  d  from  abroad  and  which  has  a 
wide  n  urgin  In  terms  of  ttie  ezport-tan- 
port  ta  de  of  the  United  States. 

For  lU  these  reasons,  ptiia  the  fact 
that  th  e  dollar  is  now  a  pivotal  Interna- 
tional mrrency,  upon  idiich  the  fate  of 
govemjnent  after  government  depends, 
becaon  i  they  are  maintaining  a  substan- 
tial pirt  of  fbdr  iiuamis  m  dollars, 
when  V  «  soffcr  from  a  sertous  Imhalaniv 
In  our  tDtemaklBiia]  payments,  this  im- 
balanci  plays  the  role  at  a  tibexmometer. 


It  shows  that  the  patient  has  a  fever; 
and  the  patient  can  be  very  sl^  In  terms 
of  the  role  which  the  patient  Is  carrying 
oat  for  all  mankind,  in  the  way  I  have 
lust  described. 

What  can  happen?  Serious  things 
can  happen.  Let  us  remember  that  one 
of  the  events  triggering  the  collapse  of 
the  world  monetary  system  in  the  1930's 
was  br^ight  on  by  the  failure  of  Kredit 
Anstalt.  In  Vienna.  It  almost  ground 
the  whole  economic  machinery  of  the 
United  States  to  a  halt.  Let  us  remem- 
ber also  that  there  are  speculators 
throughout  the  world  who  believe  that 
the  United  States  will  devalue  the  dollar. 
If  the  United  States  should  devalue  the 
dollar,  there  would  be  a  cataclysm.  Such 
an  event  would  literally  shake  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

There  is  no  reason  to  be  alarmed.  We 
are  an  exceedingly  powerful  country, 
having  vast  resources.  Although  it  is 
often  said  that  we  have  a  rather  narrow 
gold  base,  now  only  about  $16  billion,  of 
which  about  three-quarters  is  committed 
as  backing  for  our  gold  notes — inciden- 
tally, we  could  by  congressional  act  re- 
peal that  situation,  and  the  gold  notes, 

1  am  sure,  would  circulate  just  as  well — 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  we  have  $60  billion, 
in  round  figures,  in  investments  all  over 
the  world,  which  represent  assets  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  willing  and  able  to  meet  any 
demand  made  upon  us  for  gold  by  cen- 
tral banks  in  other  countries,  in  the 
magnitude  of  $20  to  $22  billion,  if  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  employ  our  re- 
serves for  that  purpose.  But  like  any 
largor  banker  or  bank,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  pay  every  depositor  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  immediately  upon  demand.  One 
could  not  possibly  operate  a  bank  on 
that  premise;  hence,  the  fundamental 
premise  is  that  the  creditor  will  not  de- 
mand his  mcmey.  because  he  knows  the 
bank  Is  perfectly  good  and  solvent. 

Hie  imbalance  in  our  international 
payments,  if  it  persists,  represents  Jeop- 
ardy to  our  economic  system,  with  the 
dangerous  consequences  that  make  this 
situation  a  critical  problem  for  the 
American  people. 

We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
reality  in  the  Joint  Economic  C(Nnmit- 
tee.  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member,  where  we  have  Just  completed 

2  days  of  hearings  on  the  U.S.  balance - 
of -payments  situation.  In  the  course  of 
these  hearings — and  we  shall  return  to 
the  subject  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  July — we  have  oigaged  in  a 
thmtmgh  examination  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of -payments  situation. 

We  had  before  us  Secretary  Dillon  on 
Monday  and  Under  Secretary  Roosa  on 
Tuesday.  From  their  testim<my  it  is 
clear  that  the  administration  is  discour- 
aged by  the  results  of  the  measiires 
It  has  taken  thus  far,  and  that  it 
feels  that  progress  toward  ending  the 
balanee-of-payments  deficits  has  been 
dlsappotntln^y  slow.  Secretary  DH- 
lon  stated,  in  response  to  my  question 
difflnc  BConday'8  hearing,  that  the  United 
States  is  not  in  a  position  to  continue  a 
deficit  on  our  balance  of  payments  at 
tta  present  rate-42.3  billion  in  1962,  $3.2 
billion  dining  the  first  quarter  of  this 


year,  at  an  annual  rate — ^for  nuH'e  than 
a  brief  period,  say  1  or  2  years.  Should 
the  deficit  continue  at  this  rate  beyond 
that  period,  said  Secretary  Dillon,  we 
would  be  in  real  trouble. 

I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I 
doobt  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  giving  us  the  worst  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  a  growing  consensus 
throughout  the  world  that  we  are  now 
in  real  trouble. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  this 
highly  critical  problem,  the  administra- 
tion has  no  new  proposals  to  make,  be- 
jrond  favoring  an  increase  in  short-term 
interest  rates.  A  litUe  later  I  shall  dis- 
cuss that  point  in  detail. 

While  the  Secretary  agreed  at  Mon- 
day's hearing  that  the  world's  monetary 
system  must  be  overhauled  at  some  in- 
definite future  point,  he  expressed  his  op- 
position to  calUng  for  a  world  monetary 
and  economic  conference  in  the  near 
future.  At  one  point,  he  recognised  that 
"it  seems  clear  that  the  time  will 
come  when  new  facilities  or  arrange- 
ments win  be  required  to  insure  for  the 
future  an  adequate  overall  growth  in 
monetary  reserves  and  credit  availabil- 
ity"; at  another  point  he  opposed  the 
idea  of  a  world  monetary  conference  at 
this  time,  on  the  ground  ttiat  private  dis- 
cussions within  the  OECD  finance  minis- 
ters conference  or  within  the  10-country 
group  who  are  signatories  to  the  recent 
standby  agreement  signed  to  broaden 
the  credit  base  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  would  be  more  prefera- 
ble. I  disagree  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  submit  that  our  pajonents  deficit 
situation  has  reached  such  critical  pro- 
portions that  we  must  take  action  now. 
while  there  is  still  time  and  room  for 
maneuver  to  handle  this  problem. 

At  the  end  of  June  our  gold  reserves 
reached  the  lowest  level  since  1939— 
$15.7  billion.  The  ratio  of  gold  stock 
on  hand  to  Federal  Reserve  liabilities 
stood  at  31.7  percent— 6.7  percentage 
points  above  the  tpt"'™"™  gold  cover- 
age required  under  present  law.  Our 
payments  deficit  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  is  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $3.2  billlcHi,  very  close  to  the 
rate  maintained  since  1958.  Outflows 
of  private  long-term  capital  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  totaled  more 
than  $1  billion — nearly  double  the 
amount  in  the  first  quarters  of  the  past 
several  years,  exceeded  only  by  the  ex- 
traordinarily large  outflow  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1957.  During  the  same 
period  there  was  an  extraordinary  con- 
centration of  new  foreign  security  issues 
in  Uie  United  States — again  a  drain  on 
our  international  balance  of  pa3mients— 
amounting  to  $510  million. 

Another  very  important  drain — the 
net  tourist  balance,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  expenditures  of  our  tourists 
overseas  and  the  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  of  foreign  tourists — has 
been  steadily  worsening,  having  risen 
from  a  deflcit  of  $1.2  billion  In  1960  to 
$1.4  billion  hi  1962.  Data  for  the  first 
few  months  of  1963  suggest  a  further 
Increase  in  this  Imbalance  of  our  deficit 
attributable  to  tourist  expenditures. 

Our  oversea  military  expakUtnres 
have  remained  unchanged  between  1901 
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and  1962,  at  about  $3  billion,  while  the 
net  deficit  due  to  these  military  expendi- 
tures has  been  somewhat  reduced — ^to 
about  the  $2  billion  net  level,  due  to  cer- 
tain offset  agreements  negotiated  with 
our  allies  in  1962. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  arises 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these  responsi- 
bilities which  we  shoulder  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  developing  countries  and 
military  expenditures  for  Western  de- 
fense, plus  the  fact  that  we  are  main- 
taining a  very  high  standard  of  living 
as  demonstrated  by  the  large  outlay  of 
our  tourists  expenditures,  plus  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  principal  market  for 
foreign  borrowers  of  large  amounts  of 
capital,  plus  the  fact  that  we  are  losing 
gold  because  other  nations  which  have 
experienced  a  great  resurgence  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  in  terms  of  the  excess 
of  their  exports  over  their  imports  are 
not  fufilling  their  responsibilities — all 
these  things,  taken  together,  have  gravely 
Imperiled  the  position  of  the  United 
States.  Today  I  call  attention  to  that 
peril  and  what  we  must  do  about  it. 

As  the  U.S.  balance -of -payments  defi- 
cit continues  without  improvement  since 
1958,  showing  little  or  no  response  to  the 
intricate  technical  measures  put  into  ef- 
fect by  the  Treasury  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  the  pressure  begins  to 
mount  with  the  United  States  and  abroad 
for  more  effective  and  longer  range 
measures. 

I  believe  that  despite  Secretary  Dil- 
lon's testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  the  effect  that  this 
Is  not  the  time  to  press  forward  with  new 
measures  to  reduce  our  deficit  to  man- 
ageable proportions,  events  will  soon 
force  this  administration  to  propose 
such  new  measures.  The  temporary  and 
short-term  measures  taken  thus  far, 
rather  than  truly  easing  our  basic  situa- 
tion, have  tended  to  obscure  the  magni- 
tude of  the  balance  of  pajrments  deflcit 
problem  and  to  permit  the  Indefinite 
postponement  of  the  inevitable  and  hard 
measures  that  must  be  taken  to  resolve 
it  finally. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
Joined  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Representative  Thomas  Cttrtis,  In  a  reso- 
lution designed  to  marshal  congressional 
sentiment  behind  those  who  believe  that 
strong  and  vigorous  measures  should  be 
taken  now  In  order  to  eliminate  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  I  think  this 
resolution  Is  an  essential  first  step  In 
coming  to  grips  with  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  problem. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  and 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  concurrent  resolution  which  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  elimination  of  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  should  receive  the  highest 
priority  in  the  formation  of  our  national 
economic  policy;  that  the  maintenance 
of  such  equilibrium  in  our  international 
payments  should  be  a  continuing  goal  of 
our  economic  policy:  and  that  the 
world's  monetary  mechanism  should  be 
strengthened.  The  resolution  shows  two 
avenues  through  which  to  provide:  First, 
improved  means  of  financing  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  until  basic  corrective 
forces  restore  equilibrium;  and  second. 


sufficient  liquidity  to  finance  increases 
in  world  trade  and  payments,  once  we 
have  restored  the  balance-of -payments 
equilibrium  throui^  measures  which  we 
ourselves  must  take  domestically. 

Mr.  President,  one  iM;)proach  proposed 
in  the  resolution  Is  the  taking  of  new 
initiatives  within  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  do  so.  The  other 
is  the  calling  of  an  international  mone- 
tary conference  to  deal  with  the  long- 
term  problems.  In  view  of  the  interest 
expressed  in  this  resolution  by  several  of 
my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  until  July  17, 
for  additional  sponsors. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  53)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  had  a  deflcit 
in  its  international  balance  of  payments 
every  year,  except  one,  since  1950;  and 

Wbereas  largely  as  a  result  of  these  deficits. 
United  States  short-term  dollar  liabilities  to 
foreigners  totaled  $25,300,000,000  at  the  end 
of  April  1963:  and 

Whereas  these  liabilities  constitute  a  po- 
tential claim  against  the  United  States  gold 
stock  of  $15,700,000,000,  of  which  less  than 
$4,000,000,000  is  "free  gold"  not  required  to 
serve  as  backing  for  our  currency;  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  o\ir  domestic  econ- 
omy &nd  strength  of  the  dollar  and  its  ability 
to  serve  as  a  key  international  reserve  cur- 
rency depends  upon  the  early  elimination  of 
the  balance-of-payments  deflcit  and  the  cre- 
ation of  improved  arrangements  to  serve  the 
Uquldlty  needs  of  an  expanding  International 
trade  and  payments  system:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
achievement  of  balance-of-payments  equUlb- 
rlum  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  dollar's 
role  as  a  key  international  reserve  ciirrency 
should  receive  the  highest  priority  In  the 
formation  of  national  economic  policy;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  maintenance  of  equilib- 
rium in  its  International  accounts  should  be 
a  continuing  and  major  goal  of  United  States 
international  econ(»nlc  policy;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  within  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  devise  new  and  improved  methods 
of  permanently  strengthening  the  interna- 
tional monetary  and  credit  mechanism  in 
order  to  provide  (a)  Improved  means  of  fi- 
nancing balanee-of-payments  deficits  until 
basic  corrective  forces  restore  equilibrium, 
and  (b)  sufDclent  liquidity  to  finance  Utr 
creases  In  world  trade  and  payments  once 
United  States  balance-of-payments  equilib- 
rium is  achieved;  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved.  That  the  President  be  requested 
to  consider  calling  for  an  International  Eco- 
nomic Conference  to  review  the  long-term 
adequacy  of  International  credit;  to  recom- 
mend needed  changee  in  existing  financial 
institutions;  to  consider  Increased  sharing  of 
economic  aid  for  developmexxt  and  military 
assistance;  and  to  consider  other  pressing  in- 
ternational economic  problems  placed  before 
it  by  a  preparatwy  oommittae  for  such 
eonferenoe. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  srleld? 
Mr.JAVrrS.   lyidd. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  making  (me  of  the  most 
Important  speeches  of  the  year  1^  the 
Senate.  He  is  9eaklng  on  a  measure 
which  is  extremely  difBcult  to  discuss  be- 
cause it  is  compUcated.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly complicated  to  most  people.  It  deals 
with  gold.  International  banking,  and  so 
forth.  But,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Toric  has  so  well  said,  this  Is  a  people's 
problem.  As  many  experts  in  this  area 
have  said,  there  is  no  greater  financial 
or  economic  probl«n — confronting  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  if  it  is  not  true 
that  in  view  of  the  nature  of  our  econ- 
omy, in  view  of  the  fact,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoii:  has  said,  that  we  are 
the  bankers  of  the  world  and  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  t^e  usual  measures  of  combating 
an  adverse  balance  of  payments  are 
pretty  much  impossible  for  us  to  use,  Is 
this  not  now  a  problem  of  p>eculiarly  seri- 
ous dinculty  as  compared  to  any  period 
In  the  past — ^for  example,  as  compared 
to  the  1933  situation  or  any  previous 
period? 

What  I  am  asking  the  Senator  is  this : 
First,  we  are  now  unquestionably  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Second,  we  know  that  if  we  follow  a 
policy  of  austerity  In  our  domestic  econ- 
omy, that  is,  of  drastically  reducing  our 
governmental  spending,  sharply  increas- 
ing taxes,  and  hiking  our  interest  rates — 
if  such  action  were  politically  possible, 
which  it  is  not — ^it  would  be  disastrous 
for  our  economy  and  also  disastrous  for 
the  world  economy.  Therefore,  is  it  not 
true  that  we  are  prevented  from  follow- 
ing the  usual  method  of  coping  with  an 
advei^e  balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  My  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator is  distinctly  "yes."  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  As  we  stand  now.  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  take  domestic  austerity 
measures  in  that  order  of  magnitude,  be- 
cause we  stiU  have  room  for  maneuver. 
I  shall  develop  the  idea — and  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  join  me  in  developing  it 
as  we  go  along — that  the  real  danger  we 
face  Is  that  if  we  tarry  at  this  point, 
when  we  still  have  room  for  maneuver, 
we  will  be  "up  against  the  gim"  very 
soon.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  said  we  would  be  in  that  position 
in  1  or  2  years.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
there  even  sooner.  Once  we  are.  we 
shall  have  no  choice.  We  shall  have  to 
take  drastic  austerity  measures,  which 
will  have  an  impact  upon  emplosrment 
as  well  as  savings  and  the  economic  ac- 
tivity in  this  country  of  the  most  dele- 
terious character  and  in  a  most  regret- 
able  way.  We  shall  then  be  left  with  no 
choice,  and  we  shall  have  been  deprived 
of  the  room  for  maneuver.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  about  the  last  oiwortunity 
that  we  shall  have. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  available  another  alternative 
solution,  which  is  equally  dUBcult  and 
perhaps  even  more  repugnant  to  the  Soi- 
ator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  namely,  abandoning  our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world  by 
withdrawing  our  military  commitmoats 
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and  also  i  ithdrawlns  from  our  economic 
respuislbl  Utiea  overaeaa. 

There  i  i  no  question  that  that  would 
be  one  wi  y  of  redudnc  the  seriousness 
of  our  ^fti^TM^  of  payments,  because  im- 
our  troops  stationed  abroad, 
tary  commitments  abroad, 
asriirtanrt  abroad  all  direct- 
contribute  to  our  se- 
-payments  difflcidtles. 
Is  that  ndt  correct? 

Mr.  JATTTS.  There  is  no  question 
about  It.  The  Senator  knows  as  well  as 
I  that  the  -e  Is  no  substitute.  There  Is  no 
one  to  8t(  p  into  the  breach.  The  most 
unlnfMmCd  person  reading  the  news- 
pliers  win  be  the  best  witness  of  the  fact 
that  Britain  cannot.  France  both  can- 
not and  nbll  not.  considering  the  strictly 
nationftl^YV  policies  it  is  pursuing. 
which  In  ny  opinion  are  hampering  the 
world.  A(  much  as  I  love  General  de 
Oaulle  an  1  the  great  things  he  has  done, 
he  Is  no^  a  big  stone  on  the  road  of 
progress.  West  Germany  is  out  of  the 
question.  Germany  has  been  the  world's 
principal  enemy  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
Just  now  returning  to  the  international 
communl  j  at  nations.  The  same  state- 
ment apiues  to  Japan.  Where  is  one 
to  look? 

Our  coi  ntry  is  the  only  one  that  gives 
any  hope  for  leadership  for  peace.  We 
are  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  this 
leadershi]  i  in  terms  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  world's  peace  and  the  world's 
freedom.     So  there  is  no  alternative. 

To  all  hose  who  say,  "Let  us  get  rid 
of  this  bi  rden,"  I  put  the  question,  "To 
whom?"  [f  we  canot  get  rid  of  it  to  any- 
body and  we  throw  it  overboard,  are  we 
not  depri  Ing  ourselves?  Is  that  not  a 
suicide  mi  mia?  I  think  that  is  the  thrust 
of  the  S<nator's  question,  and  I  thor- 
oughly ac  ree  with  him. 

Mr.  P]  UDXBCIRE.  The  only  other 
question  irhlch  I  have  at  this  moment 
for  the  d  itingulshed  Senator  in  his  im- 
portant SI  eech  is  as  follows :  Under  those 
circumsts  aces,  recognizing  the  experi- 
ence that  nations  have  had  with  auster- 
ity as  a  m  tana — and  an  effective  means — 
of  comba  ting  the  condition  of  which  we 
speak,  do  »  it  not  make  sense  for  us  to 
keep  our  IcMnestic  and  foreign  spending 
as  low  as  possible,  insist  upon  the  most 
complete  I  justification,  and  seriously 
question  i  he  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion for  a  substantial  tax  cut?  I  do  not 
derire  to  open  up  a  whole  new  problem 
in  the  m  ddle  of  the  important  speech 
by  the  Sc  oator  from  New  York.  At  the 
same  timi  >.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  actanii  Jstration's  solution  for  the  sit- 
uation Is,  first,  a  less  than  1  percent  in- 
crease In  short-term  interest  rates  and. 
second,  a  tax  reductlmx.  when  all  expert- 
enee  bias  Indicated  that  what  a  tax  re- 
ducti<m  d  ws  Is  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
It  tends  t }  expand  the  economy,  and  has 
at  least  a  i  Inflationary  tendency,  where- 
as the  wa  IT  to  cope  with  an  adverse  bal- 
ance of  lasrmenta  la  to  reduce  costa  in 
the  affee  ed  country,  to  increase  taxes, 
to  cut  spending,  and  through  a  defla- 
tionary p  >licy  make  possible  the  sale  of 
more  goo  Is  abroad. 

The  pa  nt  I  am  raising  is  that  it  Is 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  some  degree 
of  aarter|tj  along  with  other  policies, 
*■ '''  ■  |.   ' 


recognizing  that  we  cannot  go  all  the 
way. 

No  one  would  advocate  an  increase  in 
taxes.  No  perscMi  would  expect  that  Con- 
gress will  in  fact  reduce  spending  very 
much.  No  <Hie  would  expect  us  to  en- 
tirely eliminate  our  foreign  commit- 
ments program  if  we  wish  to  stand  up 
to  communism.  Nevertheless,  does  not 
the  situaticm  persuade  us  that  we  should 
proceed  with  caution,  and  conservatism, 
and  as  carefully  as  possible,  together 
with  the  other  sensible  proposals  which 
the  Senator  tmm  New  York  is  making 
today,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  problem? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  a  tribute  to 
his  erudition  and  skill  in  this  field.  I 
am  delighted  that  he  has  chosen  to  ques- 
tion me  this  afternoon.  The  Senator 
has  stated  the  classic  proposal  which  is 
involved.  I  speak  for  myself,  on  the  basis 
of  a  thoughtfiil  consideration  of  the 
problem  and  perhaps  as  much  study  and 
understanding  of  the  facts  as  any  Sena- 
tor can  claim.  I  have  lived  with  the 
problem-  for  many  years,  even  before  I 
became  a  Representative  or  a  Senator. 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  real  difference  in 
timing.  We  must  be  cautious  and  hard- 
headed  about  expenditures.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  as  yet  we  are  deprived 
of  the  freedom  of  maneuver  which  will 
make  it  imnecessary,  if  we  use  our  time, 
to  go  in  tor  the  retrenchment  and  the 
austerity  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred. 

At  the  moment  I  still  think — perhaps 
it  is  the  last  moment — and  there  I  would 
certainly  consider  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect the  Senator's  view — we  have  time 
to  go  either  way.  The  classic  way  of 
dealing  with  the  situation  which  I  am  de- 
scribing is  austerity.  There  is  no  ques- 
Uoa  about  that.  Nations  have  made  a 
great  success  of  it.  We  saw  the  virtue  of 
the  standstill  on  wage  increases  in  Ger- 
many and  the  German  miracle  which 
Erhardt  i>erformed,  which  was  heavily 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  workmen 
tightened  their  belts,  and  let  productiv- 
ity charge  forward  without  increasing 
materially  their  wages  and  salaries. 
That  was  an  example  of  austerity. 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  Japan, 
where  an  economic  miracle  was  also  per- 
formed. Those  nations  were  virtually 
destroyed  In  war,  and  had  a  much  longer 
road  to  travel  than  that. 

We  have  a  powerful  and  effective  pro- 
ductive machine ;  a  vast  credit  structure ; 
and  the  confldence  of  most  nations 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  many 
assets. 

We  still  have  time  to  utilize  all  of  our 
productive  resources  to  stimulate  our 
economy,  provide  investment,  capital, 
credit  and  often  types  of  assistance  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  the  tmder- 
developed  areas  of  the  free  world,  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  world's  credit  base. 
We  are  resilient  enough  and  strong 
Plough,  and  we  still  have  enough  "mus- 
cle" to  do  all  of  that  and  to  deal  with 
OUT  im)blem  by  moving  forward. 

We  are  not  as  yet  reduced  to  the  only 
alternative  of  austerity  as  a  way  to  solve 
this  problem.  But  our  days  are  nimi- 
b^-ed.  It  may  not  be  very  many  days 
or  weeks  or  m<Mitha  before  much  againat 


my  will  and  unhappily,  I  shall  have  to 
Join  the  Senator  In  the  feeling  that  the 
opportunity  is  gone,  because  the  situa- 
tloa  is  approaching  that  point. 

I  still  say  that,  with  the  measures 
which  I  shall  be  describing,  with  which 
the  Senator  is  thoroughly  familiar,  we 
can  go  forward — to  use  the  words  of  the 
President — though  he  has  not  done  so. 
I  still  think  we  can  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem and  at  the  same  time  develop  our 
country  and  discharge  our  obligations 
and  responsibilities  in  the  world  more 
effectively,  more  successfully,  and  more 
decisively  in  the  cold  war. 

The  problem  with  regard  to  the 
austerity  approach,  which  I  think  every- 
body would  fear,  including  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  is.  though  it  might  save 
us,  how  much  would  be  thrown  over- 
board in  the  process?  How  many  coun- 
tries, or  how  many  continents  would  be 
left  to  communism? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  started  by  asking 
a  couple  of  questions,  to  indicate  that  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  we  cannot  go 
all  the  way  with  the  classic  method.  At 
the  same  time,  if  we  adopted  the  con- 
structive proposals  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  it  would  make  sense  that  we 
also  take  certain  austerity  measures  to 
a  limited  extent.  We  should  hold  down 
spending  as  much  as  possible.  We 
should  eliminate  unnecessary — and  I 
think  we  can  calculate  that  there  are 
some  which  are  imnecessary — foreign 
aid  expenditures. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  should  keep  the 
reins  as  tight  as  we  can  in  this  area, 
and  reconsider,  at  least,  the  tax  cut. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  was  about  to  complete  the  point  in 
regard  to  inflation.  The  Senator  made 
that  point.  I  think  it  is  a  valid  point, 
except  for  tiie  fact  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous underutilization,  both  of  our 
productive  and  our  humep  resources, 
with  5  million  people  unemployed  and 
30  percent  of  our  American  tndiistrial 
plant  tmderutillzed.  The  figure  of  30 
percent  is  not  entirely  valid,  because 
much  of  it  is  obsolescent.  However,  a 
good  deal  of  it  Is  not  obsolescent. 

With  all  these  underutilized  resources, 
we  have  an  opportimity,  if  we  retain  a 
freedom  of  maneuvering,  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  fuller  utilization 
of  our  resources,  rather  than  retrenching 
at  this  point.  We  will  not  run  into  the 
danger  of  infiation  as  a  resiilt  of  a  tax 
cut  so  long  as  such  a  serious  underem- 
plosrment  and  underutilization  of  our  re- 
sources continues. 

Mr.  DOMENICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  Join  in  congratu- 
lating the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
presenting  this  important  question  be- 
fore the  public  for  debate. 

I  have  been  \ising  a  fairly  dramatic 
statement  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem, to  try  to  alert  the  people.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  thinks 
it  Is  a  valid  atatement 
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I  have  been  pointing  out  that  the 
dollar  holdings  by  foreign  aourcea  which 
coiUd  be  converted  to  gold  at  any  given 
time  amount  to  aome  $21  billion  or  $22 
billion,  and  that  the  available  aupply  of 
gold  to  meet  such  foreign  holdings  la 
only  $3.8  billion. 

When  I  have  mentioned  this  problem, 
my  point  has  been  that  all  that  would  be 
required  would  be  for  a  few  of  the  cen- 
tral banks  to  become  unhappy  about  the 
eventual  value  of  the  dollar,  to  make  a 
call  on  the  holdings  of  the  central  bank 
in  Europe,  on  gold  reserves,  which  would 
immediately  put  us  in  a  position  of  tech- 
nical bankruptcy.  It  could  happen  next 
week,  or  next  month,  or  at  any  time  a 
"run"  might  be  started  on  our  gold 
supply. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  this  is  a 
possibility? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  certainly  is  a  possi- 
bility. 

No  banker  in  his  right  mind  would 
say  that  that  is  not  a  possibility.  We 
are  the  banker  for  the  world. 

However,  the  gold  base  which  we  have 
is  adequate  for  the  time  being,  especially 
In  view  of  our  control  as  to  how  much  of 
it  will  be  committed  as  backing  for  our 
currency.  The  Congress  can  take  action 
in  that  regard  In  a  minute. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  country, 
we  are  international  bankers  to  tiie 
world,  we  must  recognize  both  the  risks 
and  the  advantages  of  banking.  No  bank 
could  pay  all  of  its  depositors  in  cash  on 
demand.  Therefore,  the  big  missing  In- 
gredient is.  "Will  the  central  banks  of 
our  principal  creditors  have  any  reason 
to  make  such  a  request?" 

What  I  have  been  dealing  with — and 
what  I  am  sure  is  implicit  in  the  Sena- 
tor's question — ia  that  we  ahould  present 
a  posture  to  the  world  in  which  this 
would  be  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  hos- 
tile, and  would  represent  no  prudent  ex- 
ercise of  discretion  on  the  part  of  any 
bank  In  the  world.  We  must  keep  our- 
selves in  that  position,  so  long  as  we  are 
the  world's  banker. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator'a  atatement  very  much.  There 
Is  a  atatute  now  in  existence  which  re- 
quires a  backing  of  25  percent  gold  re- 
aervea  behind  our  gold  notes.  The 
statute  can  be  waived  temporarily  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  but  it  cannot  be  waived 
on  a  permanent  basis.  If  there  were  to 
be  such  a  "run"  It  would  be  necessary, 
as  I  see  It.  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  either  to  default  on  the  gold  obli- 
gations to  foreign  holders  or  to  change 
our  law  In  order  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of 
gold  behind  our  currency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  would  never  lend  itself  to  a 
default,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  country 
would  not,  either.  I  am  confident  there 
will  be  no  default. 

The  Senator  has  described  the  legal 
situation  accurately. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  key 
aspects  of  the  resolution  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk,  in  my  view,  are  two- 
fold. The  first  is  to  highlight  onr  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  as  the  No.  1 
economic  problem  of  our  country  in 
terms  of  where  we  stand  in  the  world. 


We  cannot  forego  world  leaderahip  both 
in  banking,  which  we  rQ>reaent,  and  in 
terma  of  peace.  The  aecond  ia  to  call 
for  a  woild  monetary  conference,  to  re- 
view the  long-term  adequacy  of  Inter- 
national credit;  to  recommend  needed 
chimgea  in  existing  finaiwial  institu- 
tions; to  consider  burden  sharing  in 
economic  aid  for  developing  friendly 
countries  and  military  expenditures  for 
Western  defense,  in  terma  of  the  imbal- 
ance of  otu*  international  paymenta;  and 
to  consider  other  pressing  international 
economic  problems,  auch  aa  borrowing  in 
this  market  by  long-term  borrowers  from 
abroad — which  would  be  placed  before 
the  conference  by  a  preparatory  commit- 
tee of  such  a  conference 

Secretary  Dillon  expressed  certain 
doubts  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a 
conference.  In  my  opinion,  these  doubts 
are  answered  by  the  need  for  indent  ac- 
tion on  our  part  to  deal  with  the  immi- 
nent danger  which  the  imbalance  of  our 
international  pajrments  poses  for  us,  and 
the  need  for  world  recognition  of  the 
special  responsibilities  we  are  carrying 
and  have  carried  for  so  long  and  with 
which  we  must  now  have  the  help  of 
international  cooperation — again  aa 
dramatized  for  us  by  this  endemic  im- 
balance in  our  international  pajmients. 

Such  a  conference  can  avoid  the  in- 
adequate preparation  which  wrecked  the 
London  Economic  Conference  of  the 
early  1930's  by  more  intensive  prepara- 
tion and  due  to  the  fact  that,  tmlike  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administration, 
the  present  Kennedy  administration  is 
more  prepared  to  adjust  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies,  if  need  be.  to  the  demands 
of  our  international  position. 

Also  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
1930's  we  occupied  no  such  comparable 
position  of  international  financial  lead- 
ership as  we  do  now,  nor  was  the  dollar 
then  the  principal  banking  medium  for 
the  entire  free  world,  as  it  is  now. 

As  I  told  the  Secretary  in  the  course 
of  our  questioning  at  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings  on  Monday,  it  is 
necessary  to  dramatize  for  our  own  peo- 
ple and  for  all  of  mankind  the  grave 
crisis  to  which  the  United  States  is  being 
brought  in  terms  of  its  international 
monetary  position  by  virtue  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  responsibilities  it  is  canying. 
This  is  quite  a  different  approach  to  all 
of  mankind  than  the  feeling,  "They 
ought  to  help  us."  We  are  proposing  an 
action  which  ia  extremely  deairable  and 
necessary  for  all  of  us  to  do  collectively. 

Here  it  is,  posed  for  us  in  terms  of  the 
aerioua  dangers  to  our  coimtry,  in  very 
hard  and  realistic  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  which  people  can  very  well  imder- 
stand. 

Now  to  return  to  my  proposal  for  an 
International  monetary  conference,  I 
agree  with  Secretary  Dillon's  objections 
to  ill-conceived,  hastily  called,  ill-pre- 
pared international  conferences  with  no 
specific  objectives  in  mind.  The  failure 
of  the  London  Economic  Conference  of 
1933,  to  which  Secretary  Dillon  referred 
at  Monday's  hearings,  was  partiy  the  re- 
sult of  such  inadequate  preparation  and 
organization.  The  basic  reason  for  its 
ftdlure  was  due  mostly  to  the  irreconcil- 
able conflict  between  the  postdepresslon 
inflationary  domestic  economic  policies 


of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, necessitated  by  our  situation  at  that 
time,  and  the  anti-inflationary  objectives 
advocated  by  leading  members  of  the 
Conference,  principally  Britain  and 
Prance. 

For  example,  reestabliahment  of  the 
international  gold  standard  and  currency 
atabilization  propoaed  by  the  London 
Conference  ran  counter  to  Preaident 
Roosevelt's  efforts  to  raise  prices  at  home. 
Therefore,  he  had  to  reject  them.  It  was 
the  fiat  rejection  of  the  proposed  Joint 
declaration  of  the  Conference,  which  was 
calling  then  for  a  conservative  banker's 
line,  tiiat  destroyed  the  Conference. 

Today  totally  different  conditions  pre- 
vail. The  United  States  is  the  interna- 
tional leader  in  finance,  as  well  as  in 
respect  of  peace,  and  the  bankers  abroad 
have  a  different  relationship,  both  to  the 
concept  of  banking  and  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States,  than  before. 

The  best  evidence  to  sustain  the  fact 
that  we  have  become  the  principal  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  world  in  the  postwar 
period  and  what  can  be  achieved  through 
a  well-planned  conference  in  this  field  is 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  of  July  19, 
1944.  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank.  It  showed  what  can 
be  achieved  when  coimtries  with  com- 
mon objectives,  having  a  limited,  clearly , 
defined  objective  in  mind,  sit  down  to  a 
well-prepared  conference.  Therefore,  I 
believe  such  a  conference,  called  together 
after  careful  preparation,  to  examine  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  world 
liqtddity  problem,  and  to  modernize  pres- 
ent international  monetary  Institutions. 
could  meet  with  better  success  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  By  way  of  reafllrming 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric  has 
been  saying.  I  want  to  point  out  that  for 
some  time  we  have  been  hearing  state- 
moits  by  some  of  the  administration 
qxjkesmen  to  the  effect  that  our  friends 
in  Western  Eur(q?e  should  take  hold  of 
more  of  the  burden  of  aiding  developing 
nations  and  military  aasiatanoe  than 
they  are  now  doing.  All  of  us  agree  this 
is  80.  Just  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury said  the  other  morning  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, it  wouki  be  helpful  if  those 
countries  contributed  more  adequately  in 
sharing  the  burden  of  providing  for  our 
common  defense  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world. 

Nobody  doubts  that  this  would  be 
hop^ul.  but  the  problem  is  that  we  are 
on  dead  center  hi  getting  them  to  assume 
xnore  of  the  btuden. 

What  is  sought  by  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoric.  in  which  I  am 
privileged  to  Join,  Is  to  get  ua  off  dead 
center  by  having  an  international  eco- 
nomic conference  so  these  probloBs  may 
be  aired  far  more  than  they  have  been 
heretofore. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  !f 
he  does  not  think  these  occasional  state- 
ments of  policy,  namely,  that  it  wocHA 
be  helpful   if   our  friends  across  the 
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wdnld  share  more  of  these  bur- 
still  failed  to  produce  the  re- 
nhiat  hare,  and  if  the  conference 
at  least  senre  the  useful  pur- 
^tting  us  off  dead  center  in 
that  policy. 
JAtTTS.    First,  let  me  thank  the 
coQwnsoring  the  resolution, 
appears  on  it.   I  welcome  him 
of  the  resolution.  What  the 
said  Ls  true.    It  Is  strange 
that  at  one  and  the  same 
coitral  banks  of   European 
countries  which  have  greatly 
from  the  M^">"^"  plan,  includ- 
r  iTlval  of  their  economies,  and 
I  ftfKiMit  the  economic  Integra- 
Vf  estem  Europe— all  of  which  I 
which  we  made  possible — now 
with  their  demands  which  can 
put  us  in  bankruptcy,  and 
do  not  give  any  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  evei  relatively  minor  aid  could  lift 
some  of    he  burden  from  our  backs  and 
would  h  Ip  very  materially  in  dealing 
with  the  i  ituation. 

As  th<  Senator  from  Iowa  so  very 
properly  lald,  it  is  in  the  effort  to  drama- 
tize this  >roblem,  in  the  hard  reality  of 
dollars  a  id  cents,  that  I  think  an  inter- 
national economic  conference  would  be 
very  heli|ful.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  that 
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I  thank  the  Senator, 
ask  one  further  question.    Does 


the  feeling  that  there  are 

people  In  other  nations 

wltii  us  that  their  nations 

1  ssume   greater   responsibilities 

have  heretofore  and  that  an 

economic  conference  could 

a  vehicle  for  the  indivldxials  to 
their  views,  which  until 
^  have  not  been  made  known 
and  which  would  help  public 
in    those    countries    to    exert 
nfluence  in  the  direction  con- 
that  they  would  in  fact  take 
^rfhich  should  be  taken? 
j(lVITS.    There  is  no  question 
I  believe  that  when  we  pro- 
banking  and  financial  position 
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ban  dng 


a|>proaching.  the  people  would  be 

to  find  the  United  States 

to  be  in  that  position.    We  are 

and  financial  leader,  and 

no  substitute.    I  think  the  peo- 

European  countries  conceraed 

that  the  base  upon  which 

.  built  their  postwar  prosperity 

undermined  and  swept  away  if 

base  of  the  JJB.  dollar  and 

banking  support  which  it 

were  necessarily  withdrawn. 

..  I  believe  that  this  is  the  way 

bis  problem  most  effectively  to 

we  may  not  have  any 

taking  drastic  action  unless 

promptly. 
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_  situation  which  is  confronting 

respect  to  the  balance  of  pay- 

Jt  is  something  which  has  not 

brought  home  to  the  average 

n  those  countries? 

J  I^VTTS.    I  do  not  think  there  is 

qufBtion  that  our  own  people  and 

In  other  nations  have  not  been 

face  to  face  with  hard  money 

The  purpose  which  we  had  In 

heaHngs  before  the  Joint  Economic 


Committee  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  psirticlpated  in  so  very  ably,  and  to 
which  I  previously  referred,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  speech,  and  other 
speeches— and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  make  one  and  that  others  of 
our  colleagues  will  make  similar 
speeches — is  to  presoit  to  the  people 
what  is  really  implied  in  this  situation, 
so  that  they  may  not  wake  up  some 
mom  ng  and  be  hit  by  a  tornado  of  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  with  great  damage  to 
them,  without  at  least  having  given,  by 
those  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  outline 
the  problem,  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
long  before  it  became  a  reality. 

Mr.  MILTER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Even  before  we  can  submit  our  pay- 
ments problem,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  MiixER]  and  I  are  proposing,  to 
such  a  world  forum,  we  must  take  effec- 
tive domestic  steps  dealing  with  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  consistent 
with  our  role  as  banker  of  the  world. 

So  I  suggest  a  series  of  steps  on  that 
score,  as  follows: 

First.  I  think  we  need  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President  and 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  cor- 
relate our  domestic  economic  poUcy  with 
our  international  economic  policies  im- 
posed on  us  by  our  responsibility  as  bank- 
ers of  the  world  and  to  establish  priori- 
ties in  that  regard.  It  might  conceiv- 
ably be  an  inter-Cabinet  committee.  It 
might  be  a  joint  committee  of  Cabinet 
members  and  distinguished  nongovern- 
mental members. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  have  a  total 
look  at  our  international  payments  sit- 
uation and  our  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies, together,  with  a  recommendation 
by  such  a  committee  of  the  priorities 
which  need  to  be  established  in  order  to 
deal  with  our  international  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

Second,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  seri- 
ous weakness  in  our  export  promotion 
system.  We  have  an  export  surplus  of 
$4  billion  to  $5  billion  on  an  aggregate 
foreign  trade  of  roughly  $35  to  $40  bil- 
lion. Therefore,  roughly,  we  have  a  10 
percent  surplus  of  exports  over  imports. 
Normally,  one  would  say  that  is  fine. 
However,  in  our  situation,  considering 
the  responsibilities  we  carry,  it  is  not 
enough. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  American  business 
participates  in  exports,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  imderutilizing  our 
industrial  plant,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  prime  domestic  needs  with  which 
we  are  confronted  is  to  step  up  our  ex- 
ports. 

So  I  urge  the  administration  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  devising  a  sys- 
tem of  tax  credits  and  other  direct  in- 
centives to  our  exporters  and  to  accel- 
erate our  exports.  Also  we  must  take 
into  consideration  measures  through 
which  material  increases  in  our  exports 
could  be  brought  about  rapidly,  includ- 
ing the  broadening  of  our  present  invest- 
ment guarantee  system  directed  toward 
the  less  developed,  friendly  countries, 
and  the  possibilities  of  added  credits  for 
goods  and  services  acquired  in  the 
United  States  and  needed  to  accelerate 
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countries. 

When  American  companies  invest 
abroad  in  less  developed  areas,  when  it 
is  possible  to  extend  longer  term  credits 
in  underdeveloped  areas,  we  open  new 
markets  for  exports. 

Therefore,  on  the  one  hand  we  should 
accelerate  the  desire  of  the  American 
producers  to  export  by  extending  direct 
tax  incentives;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  should  try  to  expand  markets  for  our 
exporters  by  the  improvement  of  our  in- 
vestment guarantee  system  in  newly  de- 
veloping areas,  and  by  materially  ex- 
panding the  credit  base  upon  which  they 
may  draw. 

I  was  saying  the  other  day — and  I  wish 
to  make  this  statement  parenthetically 
in  my  speech  today— that  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  instability  of  countries  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America  and  Asia. 
However,  there  are  many  countries  there 
which  are  very  stable  and  which  have 
almost  limitiess  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment and  developments. 

Countries  which  come  immediately  to 
my  mind  in  that  regard,  and  about  which 
there  Is  no  argument  In  this  respect,  are 
countries  like  Nigeria  in  Africa,  and  the 
Philippines  in  the  Pacific;  and  in  Latin 
America,  a  niunber  of  nations  like  Mex- 
ico, Colomba,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and 
Venezuela  are  on  the  threshold  or  ac- 
tually have  arrived  at  a  point  where  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  stability  of 
their  institutions  and  the  accessibility  of 
those  countries  for  rapid  investment  in 
trade  expansion  programs. 

Secretary  Dillon,  in  a  letter  dated  July 
5.  informed  me  that  he  was  against 
granting  specific  tax  incentives  to  ex- 
porters. He  said  he  did  not  feel  it  ad- 
visable to  propose  a  substantial  modifi- 
cation in  our  tax  system  which  would  be 
required  as  an  effective  incentive,  as  he 
felt  it  would  confilct  with  our  GATT 
obligations.  Instead,  he  informed  me 
that  the  U.S.  Oovemment  is  taking  a 
firm  stand  against  the  proliferation  of 
special  export  tax  incentives  by  our  West- 
ern European  trade  competitors. 

Such  incentives  exist  in  the  countries 
which  have  enjoyed  a  major  expansion 
in  their  exports,  which  in  turn  has  in- 
directly brought  about  our  present  bal- 
ance-of-pa3nnents  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  outright  rejection  of 
a  tax  incentive  to  exporters  may  prove 
to  be  unwise.  Those  of  us  following  the 
export  promotion  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  the  past  2  years 
have  felt  for  sometime  that  a  direct  in- 
centive tied  to  improved  performance — 
such  as  a  tax  credit — was  needed  to  put 
teeth  into  the  drive  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports to  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  offset 
our  international  balance-of-pasnnents 
deficit. 

Our  competitors  in  Eiux>pe  have  not 
hesitated  to  give  such  advantages  to  their 
exporters.  We  should  recognize  that  we 
are  tjrlng  our  own  hands  by  reason  of  our 
GAIT  obligations  and  are  thereby  giving 
a  permanent  advantage  to  our  European 
competitors.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
why  waiver  by  their  home  governments 
of  the  value-added  tax  on  the  exports  of 
our  European  competitors  should  be  con- 
sidered consistent  with  GATT,  while 
waiver  of  U.S.  Income  taxes,  other  than 
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tiie  Federal  excise  tax,  should  be  viewed 
as  an  export  subsidy  and  therefore  illegal 
imder  GATT.  I  believe  that  it  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  that  the  Europeans 
could  be  induced  to  abandon  their  own 
tax  incentive  for  exports. 

It  is  legal  under  GATT,  and  it  works 
to  their  advantage.  Instead,  the  United 
States  should  go  ahead  now  and  devise 
its  own  ssrstem  of  tax  credit  for  needed 
exports  in  order  to  remove  this  competi- 
tive disadvantage  to  our  exporters. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  various 
export  incentives  under  GATT  should  be 
dealt  with  either  through  a  revision  of 
existing  rules,  which  would  recognize 
realities,  permitting  a  variety  of  such  in- 
centives, or  by  restricting  all  such  incen- 
tives, direct  or  indirect,  on  the  part  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  European  competi- 
tors, at  a  GATT  conference  called  for 
this  purpose.  In  that  case  we  would  not 
suffer  competitively  as  we  do  now. 
Therefore,  I  urge  ttie  extension  of  incen- 
tives to  our  exporters  and  an  expansion 
of  our  export  markets  through  an  im- 
proved investment  guarantee  program, 
which  we  are  able  to  bring  about. 

Third,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  main- 
tain competition  in  world  markets  by 
maintaining  wage  aiKl  price  stability. 
So  far  we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job. 
Our  people  have  shown  good  discipline, 
with  some  problems — as,  for  example,  in 
the  building  construction  field.  On  the 
whole,  oiur  record  has  not  been  too  bad. 

Poiuth,  the  President  should  reex- 
amine our  policy  with  respect  to  the  un- 
restricted expenditures  by  our  tourists, 
which  totalled  $21/2  billion  in  1962.  We 
showed  a  net  tourist  deficit  of  $1,400  mil- 
lion in  the  same  year,  which  is  more  than 
half  the  imbalance  in  our  international 
pasmients.  No  one  wishes  to  restrict 
travel.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that 
the  President  should  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  as  to  these  expendi- 
tures. We  should  also  lodge  strenuous 
protests  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  in  GATT,  and  in  the  OECD 
against  the  continued  restrictions  which 
are  placed  by  a  number  of  European  and 
Latin  American  countries,  as  well  as  Far 
Eastern  countries,  on  the  sale  of  dollar 
exchange  to  their  nationals  for  travel 
purposes. 

Let  us  understand  the  situation.  At 
the  present  we  place  no  restrictions 
whatever  on  our  tourists,  unless  you  re- 
gard the  lowering  of  the  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  goods  brought  into  this  coimtry 
by  oiu-  own  retiunlng  tourists  as  a  re- 
striction. We  have  a  right  to  continue 
not  to  place  any  restrictions — and  of 
coiu-se  we  may  have  to  place  such  re- 
strictions— but  we  should  at  least  insist 
that  European  and  Latin  American  and 
Far  Eastern  coimtries,  which  can  afford 
it,  should  not  place  restrictions  upon  dol- 
lar expenditures  of  their  tourists  in  our 
country. 

While  in  the  case  of  developing  coun- 
tries with  shortages  of  convertible  for- 
eign exchange  such  restrictions  are  un- 
derstandable, they  should  be  removed  by 
all  other  countries  that  do  not  have  such 
a  difficulty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  a  letter  dated  Jime  18. 1963.  fn»n 


the  Treasury  Department  and  a  letter 
dated  July  9,  1963,  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  relate  to  these  re- 
strictions and  state  what  could  very 
readily  be  done  by  a  number  of  coimtries 
about  them,  and  what  we  are  doing  at 
the  present  time  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  expenditures  of  our  tourists  overseas 
and  our  income  resulting  from  foreign 
tourist  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbkasttst   Db>artiient, 
Waahingtbn,  June  18,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
17.5.  ScTiate, 
Wtishington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxmatob  Javtts  :  I  am  pleased  to  fur- 
nish you  information  on  several  matters  re- 
lated to  oxir  net  toxirism  balance.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  Mr.  Szabo  of  your 
staff.  These  aspects  are:  (a)  Public  Law 
480,  section  104(s)  sales  of  local  currencies 
to  American  tourists;  (b)  estimated  effect  of 
the  $100  limitation  on  duty-free  Imports  by 
ret\iming  American  tourists;  (c)  allowances 
of  Western  Etiropean  countries,  Canada,  and 
Japan  to  their  residents  for  toxirist  travel; 
and  (d)  data  on  foreign  toiuist  expendi- 
tures abroad  for  1960,  1961.  1962,  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1963. 

The  possibility  of  Public  Law  480,  section 
104 (s)  sales  of  local  currencies  to  American 
tourists  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
relatively  few  countries  whose  currencies  the 
n.S.  Government  holds  in  amounts  excess  to 
its  needs.  These  countries  and  the  amounts 
of  excess  as  of  December  31,  1962,  are  shown 
below: 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


•    CoHiitry 

Dollar 
equivalent 
ofexcess 
U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 
holdings 

(Of  which 

accruing 

from  Public 

Law  480, 

title  I, 

sales) 

Burma 

4,754 

IM.lftS 

Sfi,308 

375,297 

18,039 

32.979 

4,928 

12,812 

(181) 

India 

(33,438) 

Pakistan 

(6,033) 
(375, 297) 

Polfind 

United  Arab  Republic  ( Egypt) . 

(16,455) 
(18,070) 

Indonesia ^ 

(4.311) 

Israel 

(510) 

Total 

650,282 

(454,205) 

the  same  date  had  sold  only  $8334.98.  Egyp- 
tian pounds  were  announced  as  being  avail- 
able for  sale  to  American  tourists  through  a 
Treasury  Department  January  7,  1968,  press 
release.  Notice  is  also  being  given  throxigh 
the  Commerce  Department's  Foreign  Com- 
merce Weekly,  "International  Commerce." 
La  the  case  of  Israel,  our  excess  holdings 
have  been  reserved  for  dollar-repayable  loans 
to  the  Welzmann  Foundation  and  none  has 
been  made  available  for  sale  to  American 
tourists. 

The  $100  limitation  on  duty-free  imports 
by  U.S.  residents  returning  from  abroad  is 
estimated  to  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
$123  million  in  their  foreign  purchases  in 
1962  as  compared  with  1960,  the  last  full 
year  before  the  reduced  exemption. 

Table  I,  enclosed,  shows  the  travel  allow- 
ances granted  by  other  advanced  countries 
to  their  residents,  according  to  otir  latest 
information.  You  will  notice  that  seven  of 
the  countries  have  unlimited  allowances. 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  are  dose  to 
being  in  that  category.  In  the  case  of  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  It  Is  more  difficult 
to  Judge  the  liberality  of  the  allowance  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  amounts  in  addition  to 
those  shown  may  be  granted  upon  Justlflca- 
tion  to  the  authorities.  In  thaae  cases  as 
well  as  those  of  some  of  the  smaUer  Western 
European  countries,  and  in  the  case  of  Ja- 
pan, there  is  room  for  further  liberalisation. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  pressed  in  the 
OECD  and  elsewhere  for  full  liberalisation. 

Table  II,  enclosed,  shows  the  U.S.  tourism 
account  for  the  years  1960-e2  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1968  (seasonally  adjusted).  The 
Increase  In  our  tourism  deficit  last  year  de- 
spite some  increase  in  otir  tourism  receipts 
is  not  encouraging,  and  it  has  led  us  to  re- 
double our  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit  in 
1963. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  need  of 
further  information  on  this  subject. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHM  C.  Bdiutt. 

(Enclosures  2:  Table  I — ^Foreign  Travel  Al- 
lowances Granted  to  Their  Residents  by  Vari- 
ous Countries;  table  n — ^UJB.  Tourism  Ac- 
coimt,  1960-62.) 

Table  I. — Foreign  travel  aUotoancea  granted 
to  their  residents  by  various  countries 


It  would  not  benefit  the  UJS.  balance  of 
payments  U  we  were  to  sell  to  American 
tourists  local  currencies  which  are  needed 
for  current  operations  of  our  Government 
abroad,  because  we  would  then  have  to  use 
dollars  to  buy  these  currencies  from  f(»reign 
governments  to  cover  U.S.  Government  needs. 
Hence,  we  have  followed  the  policy  of  making 
available  for  sale  to  American  tourists  only 
those  currencies  which  are  in  excess  of  UJB. 
Government  needs.  These  are  currencies 
of  countries  which  do  not  get  a  very  large 
share  of  American  tourism  and  in  the  case 
of  India  and  Pakistan  particularly  are  re- 
cipients of  large  amounts  of  U£.  assistance 
extended  In  order  to  ameliorate  difficulties 
caused  by  these  countries'  shortage  of  for- 
eign exchange.  Accordingly,  these  countries 
are  reluctant  to  agree  to  UJS.  Oovemment 
sales  of  Public  Law  480  title  I  local  currency 
proceeds  to  American  tourists  since  it  would 
tend  to  reduce  their  own  dollar  income  from 
American  tourists.  Only  two  of  the  above 
cotmtrlea — ^United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 
and  Israel — have  agreed  to  the  sale  of  Public 
Law  480,  title  I,  proceeds  to  American 
tourists. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt,  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
through  April  SO,  1968,  had  made  available 
for  sale  to  American  tourists  $12  million 
equivalent  of  Egyptian  pounds,  and  through 


Additional 

amount  of 

aUowanoe 

Amount  of  allowance  that 

intonnof 

traveler  can  convert  be- 

bank notes 

fore  departure  from  bis 

which 

country 

traveler 

can  take 

abroad 

andeon- 

wrt 

Aastria 

$577  per  ioumey  • 

$386. 

Belgium 

Unlimited 

Unlimited. 

Any  reasonable  amoont... 

taao. 

FrniMw 

$700  per  ]oumey  ' 

$180. 

Germany 

Unlimited  

Unlimited. 

Ireland     

STMper  tourney  • 

$140.* 

Italy       ..    .. 

Unlimited 

m. 

Luxemboarg.. 

do 

Unlimited. 

Netiierlands.. 

$1, 194  per  )aaniey « 

SMO  per  year 

$60.* 

Portugal 

Unlimited 

Unlimited. 

Bpatn 

$500  per  taomey  ■ 

$to. 

$1,100  per  Journey .. 

Switterland 

rrpihnTt^ 

Unlimited. 

United 

$706  per  Journey  ' 

$140. 

Kingdom. 

nnlfinitMl 

Unlimited. 

Japan 

>  Additional  amoonti  may  be  allowed  upon  JnstiAoa- 
tion. 

■  An  additional  amount  of  $40  te  alw  granted  auto- 
matically for  each  day  of  travel  beyond  14  days,  up  to 
$3,781.  Unlimited  additional  amounts  an  granted  on 
request 

*  May  be  spent  only  on  carriers  of  tzaveWi  eonatry. 

« Japanese  deckuing  ttiemselves  as  butineM  travelers 
are  allowed  $500  per  year  phis  fSres. 

NOTX.— For  countries  in  tiie  above  tahle  where  Ibe 
alknrance  h  not  onllmited,  the  aDowiMe  ii  generally 
in  addlttOD  to  i 
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Tabls  n. — U^.  touritm  account,  1980-69 
IbBBkiuofdolte^ 


Tasr 


tocre- 
calpts 


+U0 
+112 
+117 


Travel  by 


laUaltMl 
Stataa 


+887 
+900 

+«ei 

+231 


Total 
toorisiB 
ranipta 


+M7 
+1.012 
+1.038 


meotoTo 
cairtan 


-400 
-515 
-863 
(») 


Tnvalby 

n.8.t4iar- 
kftaaod 


abroad' 


-1,744 

-1,747 

-i.go6 

-482 


Total 

toufftaB 

paymaata 


-2.234 
-2.  Ml 
-2.468 


Nat 

toorim 
balance 


-1.237 
-1.280 
-1.430 


t  ptoaann.  imlly,  etc.,  and  20  percent  business. 


TKX  SBCBBTABT  OT  CO^ItXMSX, 

Waahfnffton,  D.C..  July  9,  1963. 

K.  JATITS. 

;  Washinffton.  D.C. 
ftofAToa  jATiTs:  I  am  wrlttog  with 
1  eftorence  to  your  letter  of  June  19, 
efforts  by  the  Department 
to  attract  greater  numbers  of 
the  united  States  from  abroad. 
knoir,  the  VS.  Ttavel  Service  was 
wlthto  this  Department  by  the 
Travel    Act   of    1961    for    the 
rarpose  of  promoting  more  fc»«lgn 
In  this  country.    As  a  coeponsor  of 
legli  latlon,  you  wlU  be  pleased  to  know 
dioslder  the  ITSTS  to  be  one  ot  the 
tovestments  the  Federal  Oov- 
has  ever  made.    Thanks  to  the  full- 
by  other  Oovemment  agen- 
by  the  private  travel  todustry,  the 
Service's  VMt  USA  program  has  sue- 
stlmulatlng  a  substantially  higher 
ncreaae  for  tobound  oversea  travel 
^pilytog  to  outbound  travel — ^the 
to  narrowtoff  that  part  of  our  bcd- 
tayments  deficit  caused  by  totema- 


toprlsm. 

w  received  604,000  business  and 

visitors  from  countries  other  than 

Old  Mexico,  an  Increase  of  17  per- 

1961^-almo6t  double  the  average 

ate   of  Increase  over   the   previous 

if  comparison,  the  number  of  Amer- 

traveled  abroad  last  year  was  1,- 

only  12  percent  more  than  to  the 

year.    The  rise  to  foreign  travel  this 

more  encouragtog  with  23.7  per- 

vlsitors  from  abroad  during  the 

than  came  to  the  same  period 


e  ren 


mo'e 
m>nths 


trans  lortatiiHi 


1  egard  to  last  year's  increase  in  the 

deficit  attributable  to  travel,  our 

figures  show  a  net  loss  of  $847  million 

uid  $984  million  to  1962,  exclusive 

payments.     This  tocrease 

pilmarlly  from  two  causes.     (1)    Be- 

th^lr  base  is  almost  three  times  as  hl^ 

gato   to   Americans   traveling 

ihore  than  offset  the  record  number 

oversea  visitors  to  the  United  States. 

of  the  Canadian  dollar  dur- 

resulted  to  an  unfavoraUe  balance 

account  with  that  country,  for 

Ime  to  10  yeara. 

your  concern  over  the  conttoutog 
to  our  travel  dollar  deficit.    How- 
]  ong  as  the  right  of  our  own  citizens 
foreign  travel  remains  relatively 
we  must  expect  some  prolonga- 
travel  deficit  problon.     The  Im- 
poin^  I  believe.  Is  to  assure  that 
Is  doing  everything  it  can 
the  greatest  possible  number  of 
to   this   country.    I   welcome 
ty  for  comment  on  the  De- 
af Commerce  program  for  accom- 
ttalB. 

enclosed  a  copy  of  my  most  recent 

the  Congress  and   the  President 

U.8.  Ttmwti   Service,   containtog   a 

dMcrlpUon  ot  this  agencyl  recent 


1he 


Gov  imment 
attrait 
lew   vis  tors 
o|^  urtunlt 


t> 


activities.  We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  on  this  report. 
Meanwhile.  I  am  attaching  a  memorandum 
from  lir.  John  W.  Black,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  USTS,  to  response  to  the  specific 
potots  raised  to  your  letter. 
Stocerely  yoiirs, 

I  LUTBXB  H.  HODCXS, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

VB.  DxPAxncsNT  of  CoMiisacs, 

Omcx  or  thx  SxcaxTAXT, 

July  8,  1993. 
To:  Secretary  Hodges. 
Prcnn:    John    W.    Black,    Deputy    Director, 

U.8.  Travel  Service. 
Subject:   Senator  Javtts'  letter  re  Depart- 
ment's travel  program. 

The  followtog  report  is  submitted  to  re- 
sponse to  the  five  questions  posed  by  Senator 
jAvns  to  his  letter  of  June  19  to  you. 

(1)  Lessons  learned  from  other  tourist 
programs:  It  is  our  Judgment  that  the  most 
successful  foreign  country  tourist  programs 
have  been  built  on  these  factors: 

An  attractive,  reasonably  priced  tourist 
product:  Here,  the  United  States  competes 
well  with  any  other  country.  In  fact,  none 
can  rival  us  to  variety  of  tourist  attractions. 

Ease  of  entry:  Most  tourist-conscious 
countries  have  led  the  way  to  reductog  en- 
try formalities  to  a  bare  mtolmum.  most 
notably  by  abolishing  the  visa  reqiilrement, 
or  substituting  for  the  visa  a  more  easily- 
obtainable  tourist  card.  Although  the 
United  States  still  requires  a  visa  from  most 
foreign,  visitors,  entry  documentation  re- 
quirements have  been  eased  significantly  to 
the  past  several  years,  as  noted  below. 

Vigorous  advertising  and  publicity  pro- 
grams by  Government:  Virtually  every  major 
tourist-seeking  country  conducts  a  large- 
scale  advertlstog  and  publicity  program 
aimed  at  attracting  potential  travelers. 
Beet  available  estimates  Indicate  that  for- 
eign regional  and  national  tourist  ofQoes 
spent  between  $5  and  $6  million  to  the 
United  States  alone  for  mass  media  prcmo- 
tlon  to  1962. 

Counteracting  this  expenditure  the  USTS 
advertising  and  publicity  budget  to  fiscal 
year  1963  for  attracting  travelers  to  the 
United  States  was  only  $1.2  million.  Our 
projected  budget  for  these  items  to  fiscal 
year  1964  (based  on  the  House-approved 
$3.6  million  approprialon  for  USTS)  will  be 
cut  to  $800,000. 

Representational  activities :  Closely  related 
to  the  Government-financed  promotional 
campaign  carried  out  by  the  foreign  coun- 
tries are  their  activities  aimed  at  winning 
friends  and  Infiuenctog  people  among  key 
groups  to  the  field  of  tourism — top  agents, 
leading  travel  writers,  dlsttogulshed  person- 
alities, travel  fraternities,  and  associations. 
Many  foreign  governments  typically  make 
substantial  money  available  for  hosting  in- 
ternational travel  conferences,  subsidizing 
tours  by  travel  agents  and  journalists,  enter- 
taining dignitaries  to  the  travel  field  as  well 


as  provldinff  rootlns  representational  funds 
to  tlMlr  imalgn  oAoss. 

Th«  united  States  is  at  a  distinct  oom- 
petitiv*  dlsadvantaffs  to  this  area.  Ponds 
for  hosting  m— **"t*  ^'^'^  conferences  ot  for 
other  representational  expenses  here  In  this 
country  are  normally  not  made  available  to 
agencies  such  as  USTS.  Oversea  representa- 
tlonal  allowances  granted  to  USTS  to  date 
have  been  substantially  lower  than  those 
provided  by  other  government  tourist  offices 
to  their  representatives  abrocuL 

By  securing  free  transportation  from  U.S.- 
flag  carriers  and  ustog  funds  made  available 
by  the  State  Department's  Office  of  Cultural 
Affairs  USTS  was  able  to  sponsor  1  tour  of 
the  United  States  by  IS  foreign  travel  writers 
last  year.  We  had  planned  another  tow 
for  this  fall  but  it  now  appears  that  neither 
SUte  nor  USTS  will  have  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  this  out. 

Close  cooperation  between  Government 
and  Industry:  Participation  by  and  service 
to  the  totemational  travel  todiistry  \a  a 
crucial  element  of  any  successful  national 
tourist  program.  This  cooperation  includes 
such  thtogs  as:  jotot  or  tie-in  promotional 
programs,  provision  of  sales  promotion  mate- 
rials and  other  travel  information  to  carrier 
and  travel  agent  offices  abroad,  and  Oovem- 
ment encouragement  or  assistance  to  devel- 
oping tourist  arrangements  or  facilities 
geared  to  the  special  needs  of  foreign  visitors. 

Our  Government  does  not  exercise  the  same 
degree  of  Infiuence  and  control  over  its 
d<Hnestie  travel  Induatry  as  Is  common  to  a 
number  of  foreign  coimtrles.  (For  example, 
many  foreign-flag  carriers  are  state-owned; 
foreign  gpovemments  typically  enjoy  inspec- 
tion or  licenstog  authority  over  private  tour- 
ist facilities.  For  this  reason  many  govern- 
ment-Industry promotional  practices  found 
abroad  cannot  be  copied  here. 

Wlthto  the  framework  of  o\ir  private  enter- 
prise system,  we  believe  that  USTS  had 
achieved  an  excellent  degree  of  cooperation 
with  Indvistry.  Examples  toclude:  establish- 
ment of  the  Department's  Travel  Advisory 
Committee  and  numerous  Visit  USA  commit- 
tees abroad:  a  $600,000  annual  sales  promo- 
tion program  patterned  after  those  of  for- 
eign countries,  toduding  distribution  of  sales 
aids  and  regular  calls  on  carriers  and  agents; 
encouragement  of  special  rates  and  fare  plans 
for  foreign  visitors,  such  as  the  $99/99  day 
bus  pass;  pcu^cipaUon  in  carrier  Visit  USA 
programs  and  seminars  abroad;  publication 
of  special  aids  to  Industry,  such  as  the  plant 
tour  guide  and  travel  agents  and  toiu:  opera- 
tors <^erlng  services  for  totemational  visitors 
to  the  USA. 

A  hospitable  citizenry:  Most  tourist-con- 
scious countries — particularly  those  in  West- 
ern Eiu-ope — have  a  long  history  of  being 
international  hosU.  Their  close  proximity  to 
many  foreign  lands  has  bred  a  high  degree 
of  awareness  to  the  special  problems  of  In- 
ternational tourism,  especlaUy  the  langtiage 
problem.  Because  of  its  long  relative  isola- 
tion from  other  major  tourist-generattog  na- 
tions the  United  States  has  not  developed 
this  same  awareness.  We  are  still  apt  to  look 
on  the  foreign  visitor  as  somethtog  of  a 
curiosity. 

Realizing  that  a  satisfied  customer  is  the 
beet  form  of  promotion.  USTS  made  a  major 
effort  to  assure  that  guests  from  abroad  are 
given  a  friendly  welcome  wherever  they  travel 
in  the  United  States.  In  cooperation  with 
the  advertising  council  we  have  mounted 
full-scale  campaigns  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio,  TV,  through  car  cards  and  Post 
Oflce  truck  posters  on  the  theme  "Com- 
pany's Coming — Let's  Welcome  Them,"  de- 
signed to  Inform  the  average  American  how 
he  can  be  a  better  host  to  foreign  visitors. 
On  the  local  level,  USTS  has  distributed 
thousands  of  c<xnmunity  kits  showing  how 
dvlc  groups  can  improvs  their  Ipeality's 
facilities  for  visitors.  Taktog  our  cue  from 
such    hospitality    programs    as    "Meet    the 
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Danes"  and  "Get  to  Tbuch  With  the  Dutch," 
the  community  kit  stresses  the  value  of  pro- 
viding visitors  with  the  opportunity  to  meet 
Americans  "at  home." 

Travel  tocentivee:  Our  leading  competitors 
to  tourism  normally  rely  upon  solid  promo- 
tional and  todustry  service  programs  rather 
than  on  tocentlves,  as  such,  to  attract  the 
--U.S.  traveler.  Oertato  nations  with  mtdti- 
ple  currency  exchange  rates — ^the  Soviet 
Union,  Venezuela,  and  Indonesia  could  be 
cited  as  examples — often  grant  foreign 
tourists  a  more  favorable  rate  as  an  tocen- 
Uve  to  travel.  But  such  practices  are  not 
common   among  leading  tourist  nations. 

Perhaps  the  major  governmental  tocen- 
tive  to  European  travel  by  visitors  from 
abroad  Is  the  eurall  pass — a  fiat-rate,  30-day 
pass  good  for  unlimited  first-class  travel 
on  any  Western  European  railroad.  Similar 
Incentives  are  now  being  offered  to  visitors 
to  the  United  States,  tocludtog  the  99-day 
bVLB  pass,  special  reduced  rates  given  by 
several  hotel  chains,  and  flat-rate  and  re- 
duced fare  plans  extended  by  local  service 
air  carriers  and  the  railroads,  respectively. 
Foreign  restrictions  on  travel:  Our  princi- 
pal country  markets  for  travel  to  the  United 
States  have  greatiy  liberalized  their  currency 
restrictions  on  pleasure  travel  wlthto  the 
past  4  or  6  years.  Although  most  countries 
conttoue  to  impose  some  form  of  travel 
currency  control  only  the  Japanese,  who 
bar  the  conversion  of  yen  for  oversea  pleas- 
lure  travel,  present  a  major  obstacle  to  full 
realization  of  current  Visit  U.SJk.  potentials. 
A  list  of  travel  currency  restrictions  un- 
posed  by  foreign  governments  Is  attached. 
It  should  be  noted  that  to  most  cases  the 
currency  allowance  applies  only  to  expendi- 
tures made  wlthto  the  country  of  travel. 
Except  In  countries  with  extremely  weak 
currencies  International  carrier  fare  pay- 
ments can  be  made  to  local  exchange. 

Also  attached  is  a  representative  list  of 
duty-free  allowances  granted  by  foreign 
governments  on  purchases  by  returning 
travelers.  As  shown  by  this  list  even  the 
reduced  allowance  of  $100  granted  by  the 
United  States  Is  still  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous. « 

Methods  and  organization  for  tourist  pro- 
motion: Some  of  the  more  Important  meth- 
ods and  facllltiee  utilized  by  leading  tourist 
promoters  were  reviewed  under  heading  (1) 
above. 

We  have  made  no  systematic  study  of  or- 
ganizational methods  employed  by  other 
government  travel  promotion  offices.  How- 
ever, we  do  know  that  organizational  struc- 
tures vary  widely  from  country  to  country, 
depending  upon  the  relative  importance  of 
tourism  to  the  national  economy,  the  extent 
of  private  todustry  participation  and 
whether  the  office  exerdses  regulatory  pow- 
ers in  addition  to  Its  promotional  function. 

Some  coimtrles  have  placed  tourism  under 
their  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
(the  United  SUtes  and  Canada),  others  \m- 
der  their  Interior  Ministry  (Canada  until 
1963),  others  under  the  Mtolstry  of  Trans- 
port and  Communications  (Belgium).  In 
some  countries  the  travel  office  is  an  autono- 
mous body  with  cabinet  level  status  (Mex- 
ico, Haiti). 

In  certain  cases  the  responsibility  for  na- 
tional tourism  affairs  is  divided  between 
publicity  and  regulatory  bodies  (Italy),  or 
between  an  operational  and  policy  agency 
(Mexico).  In  other  cases  national  tourist 
promotion  Is  handled  by  an  association  with 
membership  from  both  government  and  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  with  financial  support 
from  each  (Great  Brltato,  Australia). 

Streamltoed  visa  and  documentary  pro- 
cedures: Beginning  with  the  waiver  of 
ftogerprtotlng  of  nonimmigrant  visa  ap- 
plicants to  1M7.  there  has  been  a  progressive 
relaxation  to  documentary  requirements  for 
toxuists  entering  the  United  States.  In 
March  of  1961  the  Department  of  State  took 


several  additional  steps  to  fadlltats  visitor 
visa  issuance  tocludtog  abOUtton  of  the  so- 
called  long  form  visa  application,  and  the 
waiver  of  a  personal  appearance  for  a  visa 
renewal. 

Concurrentiy  with  his  request  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  travel  promotion  pro- 
gram to  February  1961,  the  President  asked 
the  Congress  for  legislation  to  authorize  a 
waiver  of  the  visa  requirement  for  bona 
fide  foreign  visitors  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
A  biU  to  accomplish  thU  (Hit.  12069)  was 
Introduced  to  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Although  this  measure  was  not  enacted  its 
introduction  led  to  the  consideration  and 
adoption  of  a  procedure  for  walvtog  manda- 
tory personal  appearances  by  first-time  visi- 
tor visa  applicants.  As  a  result  of  this  new 
procedure,  the  Department  of  State  reports 
that  25  percent  of  all  new  visitor  visas  are 
now  being  Issued  by  mail,  thus  removtog  one 
of  the  greatest  toconveniences  In  applying  for 
travel  to  this  countiy. 

Customs  formalities  have  also  been  sig- 
nificantly Improved  to  recent  years,  begto- 
ntog  with  the  totroduction  of  a  shorter  dec- 
laration form  in  1956.  Recentiy  the  Cxistoms 
Bureau  cut  redtape  even  fxirther  by  toitiat- 
Ing  a  s]rstem  of  oral  declarations  on  a  se- 
lective trial  basis.  Customs  reports  that  the 
oral  declaration  Is  working  well  and  may 
soon  be  adopted  by  all  inspectioa  stations. 

RZSTBICnONS    ON    THB    SaLX    OV    DOLLAR    EX- 
CHANGB     FOa     TSAVKL     PUBPOSES COUNTXT 

AND  RxsraicnoNS 

CABIBBXAM 

Barbados:  $280  per  person  per  year  with 
additional  amoxints  granted. 

Bermuda:  Sums  up  to  $500  with  additional 
amounts  granted. 

British  Leevrard  Islands:  $280  per  person 
per  year  with  additional  amoimts  granted. 

British  Wtodward  Islands: $280  per  person 
per  year  with  additional  amounts  granted. 

Dominican  Republic:  $100  per  person  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Central  Bank. 

Jamaica:  $700  per  person. 

Nassau  (Bahamas)  :  $700  per  person. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago:  $700  per  person  per 
year  with  additional  amounts  granted. 

CENTaAI.   AMXSICS 

SI  Salvador:  $200  a  person- each  6  months 
with  additional  amounts  approved. 

soxrrH  amaTTA 

British  Guiana:  $393  per  person  pa  year. 

Brazil:  $250  a  person  with  approval  of 
Bank  of  Brazil  to  foreign  bank  notes  and 
travelers  checks,  with  no  limit  on  domestic 
currency. 

Surtoam:  $1,050  per  person  per  trip  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 


Austria:  $676  per  person  per  trip  with  ad- 
ditional amoimts  granted. 

Cyprus:  $700  per  person  per  year  with  ad- 
ditional antounts  authorized. 

Finland:  $260  per  person  per  trip. 

France:  $1,200  per  person  per  trip  with  ad- 
dlticmal  allocations  granted. 

Greece:  $266  per  person  per  trip. 

Icdand:  $338  per  person  per  year  with  ad- 
ditional amounts  granted. 

Ireland:    $700   per   adult   per   year   with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

Italy:  $880  per  person  per  trip  with  addi- 
tional amoxmts  granted. 

Malta:  $700  per  person  per  year  with  addi- 
tional amoimts  granted. 

Monaco:  $1,300  per  person  per  voyage  with 
additional  allocations. 

^  Netherlands:  $830  per  person  for  a  3-week 
trip,  plus  $42  a  day  up  to  78  days  with  ad- 
ditional amounts  granted. 

Norway:  $500  per  adult  per  year  and  $350 
per  year  for  children  und^  12. 

Portugal:  $3,480  per  person  per  trip. 

Spato:  $275  per  person  per  year. 


Sweden:  $1,160  per  person  per  trip  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

Turkey:  $222  per  person  per  year. 

Yugoslavia:  $10  per  year  per  person. 

United  Kingdom:  $840  per  person  per  trip 
with  additional  amounts  granted. 

AFBXCA 

Cameroon,  Republic  of:  $162  per  person 
per  year. 

Ethiopia:  $480  per  person  per  year. 

Ghana:  $308  per  adult  per  year  and  $196 
for  mtoors  per  year. 

Gutoea:  Allowance  subject  to  todlvidual 
license. 

Libya:  $446  per  person  per  year;  $195  for 
children  under  12. 

Malagasy  Republic:  $800  per  person  per 
year. 

Morocco:  $160  per  person  per  year. 

Nigeria,  Federation  of:  $700  per  person  per 
year  with  additional  amounts  granted. 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of: 
$28  per  day  up  to  $840  per  person  ptx  year; 
$14  per  day  up  to  $420  per  child  \mder  12 
with  additional  amounts  granted. 

Sierra  Leone:  $700  pet  person  per  year 
with  additional  simounts  granted. 

Sudan:  $288  per  person  per  year;  $73  per 
child  under  16  per  year. 

Tanganyika:  $700  per  penaa  with  addi- 
tional amounts  granted. 

Tunisia:  $71  per  person  per  year. 

Republic  of  South  Africa:  $2300  per  adult 
per  year,  and  $1,120  per  year  for  children 
under  12. 

Uganda:  $700  per  person  per  year  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

Zanzibar:  $700  per  person  per  year  with 
additional  amoxints  granted. 

lUDDLB   KAST 

Aden:  $840  per  person  per  year  with  addi- 
tional siuns  granted. 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) :  $172  per 
yeco*  per  adult. 

Iran:  $500  per  adult;  $250  per  child  under 
10  years  of  age. 

Iraq:  $504  per  penon  per  year,  and  $210 
per  person  under  18. 

Israel:  $433  per  person  per  trip. 

Jordan:  $500  to  $600  per  month. 

Syria:  Allowance  subject  to  authorization 
from  exchange  control  authorities. 

FAS  KAST 

Australia:  $4,400  per  person  per  year  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

British  Borneo:  Sarawak:  $"700  for  eadi 
person  to  any  travel  year  with  additional 
amounts  granted. 

Brunei:  $1,500  for  each  person  with  addi- 
tional amounts  granted. 

North  Borneo:  $700  for  each  person  with 
additional  amoxmts  granted. 

Burma:  $31  allowance. 

Cambodia:  Allowance  subject  to  todlvid- 
ual license. 

Ceylon:  $430  per  person  and  $310  per 
child  under  13  years  of  age.  Residents  who 
have  traveled  abroad  to  past  7  years  will  not 
be  allowed  further  exchange. 

India:  Allowance  subject  to  approval  by 
reserve  bcmk. 

Indonesia:  Allowance  subject  to  ai^iroval 
by  reserve  bank. 
Japan:  Allowance  subject  to  absolute  con- 
trol by  Bank  of  Ji^MOi. 

Korea:  Allowance  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Bank  of  Korea. 

Laos:  Allowance  subject  to  i4;>proval  by  the 
exchange  control  authorities.  No  limit  on 
export  of  national  currency. 

Nepal:  Application  must  be  made  to  Mto- 
lstry at  Finance  for  allowance. 

Hew  Eealand:  $1,668  per  person  per  year, 
and  $1,167  per  child  under  IS.  In  addition, 
•1,113  available  to  thoee  who  had  not  re- 
ceived an  allocation  for  travel  durlnff  pre- 
vious 6  years. 

Pakistan:  •ttO  par  person  ones  sfsry  S 
years  for  a  limltsd  number  of  tooilato  per 
month. 
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Sudan:  None. 
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(Noo.— Above  Is  a  partial  Ust.  July  6. 
1963.) 

Source:  Oflloe  of  Begional  Economics.  ITjS. 
D^Mirtment  of  Commerce;  United  Nations 
■eonomlc  *  Social  Council  Report — De- 
vtfopoMnt  of  Intematiooal  Travel  &  Toxirlsm. 
February  and  October  1961. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Fifth,  Congress  should 
carefully  examine  the  balance-of-pay- 
xnents  implications  of  the  unrestricted 
flotation  of  new  foreign  security  Issues 
in  the  United  States.  Let  us  remember 
that  these  resulted  in  a  long-term  capi- 
tal outflow  of  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
first  (luarter  of  this  year  alone. 

Most  of  us — and  I  am  included — are 
opposed  to  placing  direct  controls  on 
capital  flows,  whether  it  Involves  VS.  in- 
vestment abroad  or  the  sale  of  foreign 
securities  in  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  serious  thought 
should  be  given  by  Congress  to  placing  a 
condition  on  the  right  of  foreign  firms  or 
governments  to  borrow  in  U.S.  capital 
markets  or  float  new  security  Issues 
here,  namely,  that  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  funds  obtained  here  should 
be  spent  on  UJ3.  goods  and  services  for 
the  duration  of  our  U.S.  balance-of -pay- 
ments crisis.  There  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  exceptions  in  that  regard, 
of  course.  Nevertheless,  a  consideration 
of  that  policy  could  be  very  helpful  at 
the  present  time. 

Sixth,  the  question  of  higher  short- 
term  interest  rates  and  their  effect  upon 
U.S.  economic  growth  and  capital  flows 
to  and  from  the  United  States  should 
become  the  subject  of  a  careful  study  by 
Congress.  There  are  wide  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  question  within  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  in  Government  circles. 
Some  suggest  that  higher  short-term  in- 
terest rates  would  do  little  harm  to  the 
domestic  economy,  and  might  greatly 
help  in  the  payments  problon,  both  by 
attracting  direct  short-term  cai^tal  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  by  making  it  less 
attractive  for  foreigners  to  borrow. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury  Department, 
in  their  replies  to  my  questions  on  our 
balance-of-payments  situation,  which  I 
placed  in  the  Rbcord  of  June  20.  1963, 
state  that  other  factors,  such  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  U.S.  capital  markets  to  accom- 
modate large  borrowings  and  the  relative 
backwardness  of  European  and  Japa- 
nese capital  markets,  are  decisive  in  the 
decision  of  foreigners  to  borrow  here, 
even  at  higher  Interest  rate  levels.  I  un- 
derstand that  even  a  fractional  differ- 
ence of  perhaps  one-half  of  1  percent  in 
the  dKnrt-term  Interest  rate  would  make 
a  difference  in  attracting  ciM;>ital  here.  I 
note  with  satisfaction  that  this  is  one  of 
the  urgent  items  that  is  being  given  con- 
sideration by  the  admlnlstratl<m. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  MnUEEL  I  believe  the  Senator's 
point  with  Tttpeci  to  short-term  interest 
is  very  Impcnrtant  It  was  stressed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  a 
competittve  problem  exists  with  respect 
to  short-term  Interest  rates,  a  prob- 
lem which  is  causing  a  substantial  out- 
flow or  a  substantial  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  was  stated  that 
on  the  London  market  the  rate  of  inter- 
est is  about  4  pereent.  compared  with  the 
rate  of  SVi  percent  on  the  New  Yoi* 
market.  That  is  an  increase  of  about 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  in  our  short- 
term  interest,  which  would  be  necessary 
to  put  us  on  a  competitive  basis. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  quesUon. 
statements  are  made  to  the  effect  that 
an  increase  in  interest  rates  would  be 
harmful  to  our  own  d(Mnestic  economy 
and  would  curtail  business  expansion 
and  investment.  In  the  case  of  a  busi- 
nessman or  a  corporation  which  bor- 
rowed a  million  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  plant  expansion,  at  1  pereent  interest 
cost  would  amount  to  $10,000,  and  a 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  interest  cofl4 
would  amount  to  only  $7,500.  By  the 
time  the  businessman  or  corporation 
took  a  deduction  on  the  Federal  income 
tax  return— let  us  say  it  is  a  corporation 
in  the  52-percent  bracket— the  net  out- 
of-pocket  cost  increase  to  the  corpora- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the 
short-term  Interest  rate  would  be  only 
$3,600  on  the  $1  million  borrowed. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  agree 
with  me  that  the  $3,600  out-of-pocket 
interest  cost  on  a  $1  million  annual  bor- 
rowing will  not  be  likely  to  deter  busi- 
ness productivity? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  history  of  the  sit- 
uation appears  to  be  that  it  will  not  de- 
ter business  activity.  However.  I  favor 
the  general  pr(«>ositIon  of  interest  rates 
being  lowered  all  the  time.  As  the  se- 
curity and  stability  of  our  country  im- 
proves and  increases,  the  cost  of  money 
ought  to  be  less.  It  has  always  been  an 
onerous  burden  to  require  people  to  pay 
an  excessive  interest  rate  as  the  cost  of 
money.  So  I  favor  lower  interest  rates 
over  the  long  term. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  faced 
with  the  choice  of  many  alternatives, 
such  as  a  sharp  austerity  program  in  the 
United  States,  if  we  really  were  con- 
fronted with  a  dire  situation  with  respect 
to  balance  of  payments,  I  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  some  fractional  Increase  In 
the  interest  rate,  especially  on  a  short- 
term  basis,  for  it  would  attract  capital 
here. 

The  best  opinion  which  I  have  from 
the  banking  community — and  I  think  it 
is  a  very  reliable  one — is  that  this  pro- 
posal would  have  no  effect  whatever  upon 
personal  credit  rates,  which  are  at 
higher-than-time  rates  for  money  and 
for  mortgages.  Incidentally,  interest 
rates  on  mortgages  are  now  very  low.  and 
will  not  be  affected  materially  by  what 
we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of  the 
kind  of  Interest  rate  which  would  attract 
capital  back  to  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  my  answer  Is  that  under 
the  present  alternatives  available  to  us, 
certainly  this  is  far  more  desirable  and 
a  far  less  harmful  alternative  than  some 
of  the  alternatives  to  which  we  may  be 
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pressed  if  the  situation  Is  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate further. 

Mr.  BOUiER.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expressed  the  situation  better 
than  I  could.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
what  he  has  said.  I  think  all  of  us  would 
like  to  see  lower  interest  rates.  But  as  a 
matter  of  alternatives,  in  terms  of  the 
pn^lem  which  we  face,  it  seons  to  me 
that  we  must  fish  or  cut  bait;  we  must 
make  up  our  minds.  Shall  we  let  the 
balanee-of-payments  problem  remain 
unsolved  until  a  tornado  Is  upon  us?  Or 
shall  we  take  remedial  action?  We  hope 
that  the  remedial  action  would  be  of  a 
short-term  nature. 

When  we  make  these  suggestions, 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
makes  the  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  be 
competitive  in  the  short-term  interest 
market,  if  someone  should  come  along 
and  pull  out  of  a  closet  some  old  skeleton 
in  the  form  of  a  f e|r  that  it  would  cause 
a  depression  in  our  business  activity.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  stand  up  to  the 
facts. 

Granted  that  we  would  like  to  see  lower 
interest  rates;  I  do  not  think  we  can  or 
should  expect  any  hampering  of  our 
business  expansion  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  short-term  interest  money. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  valuable  contribution. 

The  seventh  item  of  action  which 
ought  to  be  taken  is  to  broaden  our  li- 
quidity base  and  add  to  our  dwindling 
gold  reserves,  a  situation  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  annual  Imbalance  of  our 
International  payments.  Our  role  as  the 
world's  banker,  as  creditor  to  the  world, 
our  postwar  efforts  to  rebuild  the  ruined 
economies  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
and  our  economic  assistance  to  develop- 
ing nations  and  the  high  cost  of  military 
expenditure  for  Western  defense  are  the 
key  reasons  why  our  gold  reserves  today 
are  at  their  lowest  level  since  1939.  The 
unequal  sharing  of  Western  military  de- 
fense burden,  for  example,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1962  we  spent  9.8  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  on 
defense,  while  France  spent  6.5  percent; 
Germany,  5.1  percent;  Italy,  8.5  percent; 
Turkey.  5.4  percent;  Canada,  4.5  percent; 
and  the  United  Kingdom  6.4  percent  of 
their  gross  national  product. 

The  first  order  is  to  bring  intematicxial 
balance  of  pajrments^under  control.  As- 
suming our  ability  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive through  a  suitable  economic  and 
fiscal  policy,  we  should  make  permanent 
arrangements  with  our  principal  credi- 
tors, through  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  as  a  result  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference  which  I 
propose,  for  sufficient  credit  to  take  care 
of  present  and  foreseeable  needs  of  inter- 
national trade  and  Investment.  I  believe 
our  European  friends  should  cooperate 
with  us  in  such  a  venture  out  of  self- 
interest.  The  present  Uquidlty  base, 
considering  foreseeable  conditions  today. 
is  too  narrow  for  a  growing  world.  We 
must  come  to  grips  with  this  problem, 
and  the  international  monetary  confer- 
ence method  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Eighth.  We  should  constantly  keep  in 
mind  that  the  maintenance  of  barriers 
to  trade  by  ourselves  and  by  our  major 
trading  partners  is  very  much  tied  in 
with  our  balance-of-payments  problem, 
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I  therefore  urge  that  our  trade  negotia- 
tors make  full  use  of  existing  authority 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  the 
forthcoming  QATT  trade  negotiations. 
Should  the  authority  under  this  act  be 
insufficient.  Congress  should  Immediately 
consider  amendments  that  have  been  or 
may  be  proposed  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  obtain  for  the  President  addi- 
tional tariff-cutting  authority.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  has 
offered  such  a  proposaL  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  this  effect  as  far  back  as  Janu- 
ary 30.  Both  of  these  proposals  are 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problems 
caused  by  the  rejection  of  memt)ership 
for  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  European 
Economic  Community.  It  is  already 
clear  that  this  has  materisdly  hampered 
the  increased  trading  possibilities  which 
we  gave  the  President  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  These  are  the  key  ac- 
tivities which  I  believe  he  must  vmder- 
take,  and  which  will  be  relevant  to  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  President,  from  reading  an  article 
published  this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  I  notice  that  the  administra- 
tion is  now  proposing  some  additional 
action  on  the  international  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  For  one  thing,  the 
article  informs  us  that  we  are  going  to 
draw  on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  in  accordance  with  our  drawing 
rights  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  situation  and  in  order 
to  make  this  an  established  aspect  of 
the  aids  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves 
in  the  world.  Furthermore,  from  read- 
ing the  article.  I  notice  that  the  admin- 
istration is  planning  an  increase  in 
short-term  interest  rates — ^thls  was 
clearly  indicated  by  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Dillon  and  Under  Secretary 
Roosa  which  has  been  given  in  the  past 
several  days  before  the  J(flnt  Economic 
Committee;  also,  that  the  administration 
is  exploring  ways  to  further  cut  Govern- 
ment spending  abroad,  although  it  is 
determined  to  carry  on  with  our  military 
and  economic  aid — and  with  that,  I 
agree:  and  that  it  is  considering  what  it 
may  do  to  promote  exports.  But  these 
plans  seem  to  me  to  be  completely  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  the  situation  which 
confronts  us.  The  article  also  states  that 
the  administration  is  thinking  of  enlarg- 
ing the  number  of  Govemmwit  personnel 
who  are  looking  for  American  trade  pros- 
pects; but  that  is  rather  small  potatoes, 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  problem 
we  are  faced  with  in  regard  to  the  need 
to  expand  our  exports. 

From  the  article  we  also  learn  that  the 
administration  is  planning  to  make  fur- 
ther bilateral  borrowings  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies; while  it  is  stated  that  the  United 
States  has  already  borrowed  $630  mil- 
lion of  Swiss  and  Belgian  francs.  Aus- 
trian schillings,  lire,  and  marks.  How- 
ever, that  would  seem  to  me  again  to 
be  only  a  temporary  palliative. 

It  kxAs  to  me  that  the  article  indi- 
cates, and  the  testimony  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  received  also 
indicates,  that  the  adminlstraUon  is 
reaching  for  a  "paclcage"  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  balanoe-of -payments  deficit  and 
at  improving  our  intematioaal  situation. 
But,  if  we  are  to  have  such  a  "package," 


I  believe  it  adiould  be  one  which  would 
do  some  real  good.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  speech  today.  I  believe  we  have 
had  some  helpful  action,  but  It  has  not 
been  enough.  Inasmuch  as  the  imbalance 
of  payments  continues  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  that  since  1958.  We  do  not  want 
to  turn  to  domestic  austerity — which 
other  coimtries  have  done,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  either  necessary  or  desir- 
able. Neither  do  we  want  to  relinquish 
our  world  leadership. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  must  do 
something  else,  which  means  really  to 
move  in  terms  of  enlarged  and  increased 
exports  through  granting  effective  in- 
centives to  our  exporters  and  improv- 
ing our  international  credit  basis  and 
our  activities  as  an  international  bank- 
er. In  terms  of  the  interest  rate  we 
charge  for  funds  loaned,  and  also  In 
terms  of  dealing  with  other  countries, 
and  also  in  terms  of  what  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  in  connection  with  inter- 
national capital  transactions,  which  are 
so  important  throughout  the  world. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  adminis- 
tration— ^which  obviously  is  seeking  a 
"package" — to  a  real  "package"  which 
would  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion without  having  to  resort  to  the 
dread  alternatives  of  domestic  auster- 
ity— and  I  use  that  word  in  deference 
to  the  very  fine  views  which  have  been 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Peoxmxrz] — or  relinqulriiing  our 
world  leadership. 

We  still  have  room  to  maneuver;  but 
the  administration  must  proceed  in  a 
far  more  comprehensive  way  than  it 
has  done  thus  far.  So  I  urge  it  to  take 
the  bold  step  of  calling  an  international 
monetary  conference  in  order  to  drama- 
tize to  our  own  people  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  what  needs  to  be  done  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yidd? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  referred  to  an  article  pub- 
lished today  in  the  Washington  Post, 
which  also  has  been  discussed  by  Secre- 
tary Dillon  and  Under  Secretary  Roosa 
before  our  committee.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  was  correct  in  referring 
to  those  projposals  as  "small  potatoes." 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  one  proposed  step 
of  concrete  character  which  stands  out 
is  an  increase  in  interest  rates? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  think  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  PROXBGRS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  that  proposal  Is  based  on  a  r^xut 
by  Professor  Kenen,  of  Otriumbia  Uni- 
versity: but  in  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
port be  said: 

I  am  loaUi  to  leonmmend  that  tbe  United 
States  raise  Interest  rates  to  dlsooarage  abort- 
term  capital  movements,  even  tbat  tbey  be 
kept  at  present  levels  If  tbe  domestic  tftua- 
tion  argues  for  reduction.  My  coucluskms  as 
to  interest  sensltlTlty  are  not  decisive  and 
even  if  tbey  were,  the  costs  at  bome  would 
be  esoesBlTe. 

Furthermore,  In  the  June  report  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settiements — 
and  this  is  the  latest  report— we  find  the 
statement: 

Short-term  Interest  dlflerentlala  bave 
largely  lieen  eliminated,  and  a  substantial 
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<K9inion.  all  this  means  that  we 
rely  to  any  significant  extent  on 


such  ai  increase  tn  short-term  interest 


nw  Bank  for  International  Set- 
tlement s  discourages  it,  and  disagrees 
with  su  ^  a  proposal;  and  outstanding 
eoonom  sts,  on  whose  opinions  the  rec- 
ommen^tion  is  said  to  have  been  based, 
to  some  extent,  disagree  with 

policy. 

Purttermore.  yesterday  Under  Secre- 
tiiry  Rtioea  said  he  would  not  Increase 
8hort-t<Tm  interest  rates  more  than  1 
percent.  He  also  admitted  that  in  all 
history  no  country  has  been  successful 
in  reve  sing  an  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments 1 J  ip«^^<wy  80  small  an  increase  in 
interest  rates. 

On  t  lis  basis,  I  submit  that  the  steps 
recoDm  ended  by  the  administration  can 
properl  r  be  characteriaed  as  very  small 
and  pr  i>ably  too  little.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator fr  Mn  New  York  agree? 

lir.JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  may  not 
neeessi  rU^  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wlsc(»]rin  on  the  matter  of  interest 
ratea,  1  a  terms  of  the  effect  of  such  an 
Inereass  on  our  country  and  in  regard 
to  whit  it  would  mean  to  mortgage 
money  In  our  country  and  to  the  cost  of 
person  1  «w**m^  loans,  and  so  forth;  but 
certain  y  I  can  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  II  risoonsin  that  this  would  not  be 
a  male  r  point,  and  would  not  make  a 
major  liflerence,  and  that  if  this  is  the 
only  "1  lard"  thing  the  administration  is 
going  o  do.  It  win  be  very  much  too 
Uttle.  i  nd  will  not  have  the  desired  ef- 
fect, a]  id.  therefore,  on  the  doctrine  of 
de  Tn<T  imis,  probably  is  not  worth  the 
effort. 
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part  qA  the  desirable  and  neces- 
tackage,"  I  think  several  things 
done.  As  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
has  said,  lower  interest  rates  are 
desirable;  I  agree  as  to  that.  But 
I  say  fl  amething  else  must  be  done.  We 
must  V  Ddertake  to  find  some  way  out  of 
this  pi  jblem.  It  may  very  weU  be  that 
for  a  s  lort  time  a  fractional  increase  in 
short-  erm  Interest  rates  would  help 
stem  t  lis  capital  outflow,  if  it  were  part 
of  a  00  3crete  "package"— a  heavy  "pack- 
age"— >f  really  doing  things  in  this  area, 
mtha  case.  I  could  reluctantly  go  along 
with  t  lat  proposal,  although  probably 
the  Se  lator  from  Wisconsin  could  not. 
But  I  «ree  with  him  that  if  this  is  the 
only  "  lard"  thing  that  is  going  to  be 
Bertalnly  it  is  not  provident  in 
terms  >f  facing  the  issue. 

Mr.  >ROXMIRK    I  should  like  to  say 
that  tae  studies  made  by  Professor  Bell 
and  b^ '  economist  Robert  Oemmill  and 
Kenen  all  indicate  that  this  will 
tttle  Influence.    I  agree  that  it 
have  some  constructive  influence 
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difBcu^ties,  but  the  influence  would  be 

Pur^ermore,  the  Senator  fnon  New 

feels   that   under  these   clrcum 

a  tax  cut  should  be  favored — 

I  disagree.    I  feel  that  a  tax 

worsen  our  balance-of-pay- 

difBcuIties. 

these  circumstances,  does  the 
from  New  York  agree  that  if  a 
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tax  cut  is  to  be  made,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  we  follow  a  far 
more  imaginative,  constructive,  and  ef- 
fective policy  of  coimteracting  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  pajrments — far  more 
than  we  might  otherwise  have? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  agree.  The  Senator 
f  r(»n  Wisconsin  may  remember  the  very 
dark  days  when  Britain  was  being 
blitzed,  and  before  we  got  Into  the  war. 
when  Chprchill  performed  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
acts  of  his  career — namely,  when  he  sent 
either  one  or  two  motorized  divisions 
Into  north  Africa,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Britain  was  then  so  heavily 
beleaguered  and  that  we  were  not  then 
in  the  war.  Such  a  division  of  forces 
is  always  very  risky.  But  the  imagina- 
tive decisions  of  mankind  are  often 
made  on  that  basis.  I  think  there  is 
a  considerable  analogy  between  that 
kind  of  thinking  and  our  present  situa- 
tion in  international  terms.  The  tax 
cut  represents  that  kind  of  boldness. 
But  once  we  undertake  a  bolder  policy, 
we  cannot  do  so  haltingly.  We  must 
do  everything  which  that  policy  requires. 
In  that  respect  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  if  we  are  to  favor  the  tax  cut — and 
I  believe  we  should — we  must  su^nort  it 
with  a  program  which  is  as  imaginative 
as  the  idea  of  a  tax  cut  itself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  very  excellent  s'^'^ech. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  MuxerI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmhie]  for 
their  most  helpful  participation  with  me 
in  the  debate.  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  those  in  the  world  who  hold 
our  paper,  as  it  were,  will  give  the  situa- 
tion serious  attention. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MTT.T.ER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
excellent  statement  on  the  international 
balance-of-payments  problem.  I  point 
out  that  in  my  Judgment  no  Member  of 
this  body  is  better  qualified  or  more 
knowledgeable  concerning  the  problem 
than  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  trust  that  his  statements 
and  comments  on  the  problem  and  his 
suggestions  will  not  go  unnoticed  by  the 
administration. 

One  point  I  believe  I  should  mention  is 
that  the  keynote  statement  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  was  with  respect  to 
the  tax-cut  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion. During  the  testimony  of  Under 
Secretary  Russo  yesterday  I  elicited 
from  him,  in  response  to  my  question, 
that  the  administration  is  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  a  tax  cut  must  be  meaning- 
ful, and  that  there  will  not  be  a  stoppage 
in  our  outflow-of -gold  problem  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  stable  dollar. 

Yesterday  I  pointed  out  that  we  do  not 
have  a  stable  dollar.  Our  dollar  has  been 
steadily  slipping  away  in  its  purchasing 
power  for  several  years.  It  has  been 
going  down  at  the  rate  of  about  1  percent 
a  year.  Two  years  ago  the  dollar  was 
worth  46.6  cents  in  purchasing  power, 
compared  to  a  1939  dollar  worth  100 
cents.  Today  the  value  of  the  dollar  is 
around  45.6  cents.  That  represents  a 
decline  in  the  pxuxhaslng  power  of  the 
doUar  of  1  percent  a  year. 


Also  the  Under  Secretary  agreed  that, 
so  long  as  foreign  creditors  see  our  dollar 
slipping  in  its  purchasing  power,  we  can- 
not blame  them  for  asking  to  be  paid  in 
gold  rather  than  in  dollars.  So  the  ad- 
ministration recognizes  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollar  stable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
now  states  that  the  tax  cut  will  not  be 
Inflationary.  I  suppose  we  could  agree 
with  that  statement.  But  what  it  does 
not  bring  out  is  that  the  tax  cut.  within 
the  framework  of  a  $10  or  $12  billion 
deficit,  would  be  Inflationary.  We  have 
had  inflation  to  the  time  of  $14  billion 
during  1961  and  1962.  At  the  same  time, 
we  had  a  deficit  of  not  quite  $14  billion. 
I  cannot  believe  that  if  we  have  a  $10 
or  $12  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
we  will  not  have  another  slippage  in  our 
purchasing  power  to  the  tune  of  $4  bil- 
lion, $5  bilUon.  or  $6  bUlion  of  infiaUon. 
What  good  does  it  do  to  give  the  people 
$2.8  billion  more  of  purchasing  power, 
through  a  tax  cut  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
with  the  right  hand.  and.  with  the  left 
hand,  take  away  $4  billion.  $5  bUlion,  $6 
billion,  or  $7  billion  of  purchasing  power 
through  infiation  as  a  result  of  a  $10  or 
$12  billion  deficit? 

I  am  afraid  that  the  administration 
is  not  facing  the  facts.  UntU  it  does,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  American 
people  that  a  tax  cut  proposal,  in  the 
setting  of  a  terrible  deficit,  would  be 
meaningful  to  them. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  5279) 
mftfctng  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  KawAW,  Mr.  Diw- 
TON.  Mr.  Cahkok.  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr, 
RsmL  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6681)  to  Im- 
prove the  active  duty  promotion  oppor- 
timity  of  Air  Force  ofiBcers  from  the 
grade  of  major  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  fxurther  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  foUowing  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolution,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

S.  aoa.  An  sot  for  the  relief  of  Too  Cbul 
fioo* 

8.312.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  DanuiU 
Radochonski; 

8.380.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29.  I960  (Private  Law  86-354) ; 

8. 409.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Teng  Bur- 

8.604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Domenleo 
llartlno; 
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S.  539.  An  act  to  extend  fb«  prtndplea  of 
equitable  adjudlcstioa  to  sales  woOmt  ttoa 
Alaska  Public  Sale  Act; 

S.  581.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agriculti&ml 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  a  addi- 
tional years  the  provlslonB  permitting  the 
lease  of  tobacco  acreage  aOotments; 

S  686.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  ICilUe  OaU 
Mesa; 

S.  735.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Hope- 
ton  Maylor; 

S.  762.  An  act  to  proTlde  for  Increased 
wheat  acreage  allotments  in  the  TuleUks 
area  of  California; 

S.  787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zofla 
Mleciellca; 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Petruccl; 

S.  969.  An  act  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  retired 
ships'  officers  and  crew  members  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1031.  An  act  to  repeal  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  Act;  and 

S.J.  Res.  00.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  America 
of  an  Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
g&nloation. 

RAILROAD  LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  Senators  have  read  with  regret  that 
the  railroad  strike  appears  still  to  be  on, 
and  that  the  President's  proposal  to  have 
Associate  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  serve 
as  an  arbitrator  of  the  problem  has  been 
rejected.' 

I  point  out  that  while  the  suggestion 
of  the  President  to  have  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whom  we 
all  admire  and  respect,  undertake  to  arbi- 
trate this  di.'^pute  has  a  certain  amount 
of  novelty  and  glamour,  it  certainly  does 
not  represent  the  ultimate  in  suggesticms 
to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  only  the  first 
round.  I  hope  that  during  the  interim, 
during  which  the  unions  and  manage- 
ment have  been  requested  to  stand  by 
the  President,  another  suggestion  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  another  one  after  that, 
and  then  another  one.  Perhaps  we  can 
find  something  that  both  parties  can 
agree  upon.  But  to  suggest  that  this  Is 
the  Last  suggestion,  that  it  is  the  ulti- 
mate, and  that  unless  it  is  adopted  or 
approved  the  roof  will  cave  in,  does  not 
make  sense. 

The  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis!  has  suggested  that  an  arrange- 
ment be  arrived  at  wherdsy  the  individ- 
ual unions  might  be  permitted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  individual  railroads  on  this 
particular  problem.  I  do  not  say  Uiat 
this  is  a  perfect  suggestion,  but  it  is  a 
suggestion  that  has  some  merit,  and  it 
should  be  considered.  What  it  illus- 
trates is  that  there  are  other  ways  and 
means  of  resolving  this  dispute  than  by 
compulsory  arbitration  or  selaire  of  the 
railroads. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
comes  a  time  when  all  (rf  as,  despite  the 
press  of  work,  must  pause  kmg  enough 
to  remind  ouradves  of  the  plight  of  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Such  will  be 
the  case  during  observance  of  Caplhm 
Nations  Week  July  14  through  July  20. 
This  obsnranoe  shookl  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing that  we  cannot,  that  we  dare  not. 
permit  other  nations  to  fall  prey  to  the 


aggressive  tentacles  of  Communist 
Russia.  We  failed  In  the  case  of  Cuba, 
although  this  certainly  is  not  a  hopeless 
outlook  since  we  still  can  do  much  to 

eliminate  this  blot  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. And  we  must  not  let  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  other  countries  be 
swallowed  up.  This  obseryanoe  is  an 
excellent  time  for  us  to  remind  ourselves 
to  be  continually  on  our  guard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  has  been  received  by  various 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  dated  July 
5.  and  signed  by  the  chairman,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Captivk  Nations  Committeb, 

Wathington,  B.C.,  July  S,  1963. 

Dear  Prixnb  or  World  Freedom:  During 
July  14-20  Americans  across  the  Nation  will 
celebrate  the  fifth  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  We  urge  your  Joining  them 
with  an  address  on  the  occasion  In  Con- 
gress. 

Provided  by  Public  Law  86-80,  the  week 
has  developed  into  a  veritable  institution 
symbolizing  America's  determination  to  ad- 
vance the  liberation  of  all  captive  nations 
in  the  Interest  of  our  own  survival.  With 
jova  generous  support  this  committee  has 
nurtured  this  Institution  so  that  today  Oov- 
emois  and  mayors  throughout  the  country 
are  proclaiming  the  week  In  behalf  of  their 
constituents. 

Fortunately,  millions  of  our  citizens  recog- 
nize these  essential  facts:  (1)  Since  1959  the 
one  great  goal  of  Soviet  Russian  cold  war 
maneuvering  has  been  the  growing  acqtd- 
escence  of  Americans  to  the  permanence  of 
Moscow's  vast  empire;  (2)  similar  to  old  im- 
perial Russian  techniques,  the  spurious  call 
for  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  the  calculated 
spread  of  nuclearltis  in  this  country  have 
produced  phenomenal  success  for  Moscow  as 
we  witness  those  in  high  places  as  well  as 
low  seeking  an  accommodation  with  this 
barbaric  empire,  attempting  to  play  down  the 
captive  nations  because  its  truths  would  ir- 
ritate Khrushchev,  Justifying  cold  war  Inac- 
tion with  the  false  doctrine  of  mellowlsm 
In  the  UJSJSJl.,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  Em- 
pire's present  conflicts  creating  the  lllxislon 
that  we  are  winning  the  cold  war;  and  (3) 
the  nationalism  reflected  in  the  party  rival- 
ries throu^out  the  Empire  is  the  prime  re- 
sult of  a  whole  decade  of  captive  nations' 
opposition  to  Moscow's  Imperlo-colonlal  rule. 
In  Poland  as  well  as  Georgia,  In  Rumania  as 
well  as  Ukraine.  In  Red  China  as  weU  as 
Tnrkistan. 

Nothing  would  serve  liioeoow's  cold  war 
ambitions  more  than  our  neglect  of  the  more 
than  2  dozen  captive  nations — the  ultimate 
source  of  its  present  Empire  troubles  and 
also  the  most  strategic  instnmient  In  our 
arsenal  of  cold  war  weapons.  We  are  today 
committing  many  grave  sins  of  omission  In 
the  cold  war.  for  which  we  shaU  unques- 
tionably pay  heavUy  later,  but  beyond  all 
rationality  Is  the  thought  of  allowing  the 
avowed  enemy  a  "breather"  to  put  his  Em- 
pire in  order  and  strengthen  It  for  further 
thrusts  against  the  free  world. 

What  can  we  do?  This  favorite  questimi 
of  timid  inacti<»lBts,  who  with  nudearltle 
fear  instantly  Invoke  the  robotic  Moeoow- 
made  answer  **tt  may  lead  to  war."  has  been 
answered  concretely  a  hundredfold.  The 
theme  ot  the  196S  week  U  "Uberate  Cuba— 
To  Restore  the  Faith  in  All  CapUve  NaUons— 
To  Win  the  Cold  War."  Cuba,  the  latest  In 
the  roster  of  captive  natloiu,  can  be  liberated 
If  we  revive  the  Kersten  amendment  to  the 
past  Mutual  Securi^  Act  and  M>Pi7  it  thor- 
oughly to  Cuba. 


At  this  stage  of  tbe  obUL  war,  when  Moscow 
can  in  afford  a  hot  ^bal  one,  we  can  also 

proceed  with  the  foUowing:  (I)  To  expose 
the  last  remaining  colotilal  empire,  place 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  captive  nations  by 
establishing  a  Special  House  Ooounlttee  on 
the  Captive  Nations;  <2)  to  pot  Into  effect 
the  Presidents  recent  suggestion  for  a  re- 
rxaminatlop  at  our  views  toward  the  U.SJ8JL.. 
open  up  for  public  discussion  the  c^tlvlty 
of  the  dozen  captive  non-Hnsslsn  nations  In 
the  UJSJBJt.;  (8)  to  advance  U.S.  cold  war 
education,  create  the  Freedom  Conunlsslon 
and  Academy;  and  (4)  to  focus  free  world 
and  nJ8.  tmderstandlng  on  the  real  nature 
of  the  enemy,  move  for  a  full-scale  debate  In 
the  United  Nations  on  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perio-colonlallsm.  Our  failure  to  at  least 
start  with  these  few  proposals  would  Justify 
raising  the  question,  "Who  wiU  be  next  on 
the  long  list  of  captive  nations?" 

In  appreciation  of  your  contribution  to 
the  most  impressive  week  yet  and  with  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  IXnuoANSKT. 

Chairman. 


BALANCE-OP-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago  when  the  lead  and  zinc  sub- 
sidy bills  were  before  the  Senate  I  voted 
against  them.  Today  a  vote  will  be 
taken,  I  assume,  on  bills  connected  with 
that  item. 

In  our  stockpile  there  is  lead  and  zinc 
sufficient  to  run  out  of  our  ears,  yet  2 
years  ago  the  Congress  in  the  face  of 
that  situation,  decided  that  lead  and  zinc 
mines  of  smaller  size  should  be  sub- 
sidized. 

What  was  done  then  was  in  conformity 
with  the  great  trend  toward  subsidization 
which  is  constantly  gaining  momentum 
in  the  Congress.  There  are  subsidies  for 
all — subsidies  for  mass  transportation, 
subsidies  for  urban  renewal,  subsidies  for 
lead  and  zinc,  subsides  for  the  airlines, 
and  for  the  merchant  marine  and  others. 

We  ought  to  recognise  the  situation 
confronting  our  country,  as  reflected  by 
the  talks  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavixsI  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Millkb]  dealing  with  our 
dwindling  gold  reserves.  A  number  of 
factors  have  been  driving  gold  out  of  our 
coimtry.  One  is  deficit  operations.  The 
deficit  operations  are  partly  caused  by 
subsidization. 

I  cannot  understand  the  tranquilitar 
of  the  people  of  our  country  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  here  is  only  $3^  bUUon 
of  free  gold,  with  $25  billion  of  short- 
term  foreign  liabilities  in  a  position  to 
demand  payment  in  gold. 

When  will  one  of  the  short-term  credi- 
tors become  alarmed?  When  will  one  of 
them  say,  "I  fear  that  the  American  dol- 
lar will  be  devalued."  and  suddenly  de- 
mand pasrment  of  the  moneys  we  owe? 

For  2  years  in  the  cloakrooms  and  in 
conferences  mention  has  been  made 
about  the  gravity  of  this  proUem.  It 
seems  that  only  within  the  past  month 
has  the  talk  become  open  and  severe. 

I  read  a  transcript  of  a  speech  made 
by  the  vice  president  of  a  New  York 
bank.  That  was  made  within  the  past 
month.  He  says  that  the  proUem  faces 
us,  that  we  should  atta^  it  before  it 
breaks  loose.  He  recommends  that  we 
follow  one  of  three  plans. 


'  '■'         Ti 
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I  tmm  ^  tlO  Federil  Reserre  note  In 
Tills  Is  wiypoitcd  by  25  per- 
cent in  If  old  reaenres. 

Ur.  X>UaLAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Sei  stor  yield? 
Mr.  I ADSCHX.  I  yield. 
Mr!  X  ODOLAS.  Suppose  tbe  Senator 
from  0  ilo  would  present  that  $10  FM- 
eral  R4  Benre  note  for  payment.  Could 
the  Sen  atorgeigcdd  for  ItT 

Mr.  1 AUBCHE.    No.    One  cannot  get 
gold,  bit  at  least  there  Is  an  anchor 
which    jndilhits  the  Ooveniment  from 
prtntlnf^Federal  Reserve  notes  except 
Is  a  2S-percent  gold  reserve, 
exists. 
JJOtLAB.    Mr.  President,  will 

yidd? 

,USCUE.    I  yield. 
>UOLAS.    Is  it  not  true  that 
t  get  gold  for  Federal  Reserve 


That  Is  true. 

How  is  it  an  anchor. 


.USCUE. 
UOLAS. 


the  go: 


kUSCHE.  The  anchor  exists  be- 
!  Government  cannot  print  more 
Reserve  notes  than  four  times 
in  the  vault  to  support  them. 
If  we  sikould  remove  that  25-percent  gold 
requirement,  the  Representatives  and 
Senate  rs.  to  stimulate  business,  would 
be  urg  ng  the  printing  of  money.  That 
is  a  pn  blem  we  run  into. 

No  I  arguments  of  sophistication  will 
ehangf  my  mind  to  the  belief  that  there 
is  not  1  ow  an  anchor. 

Mr.  President.  I  proceed  with  my  re- 
marks. The  vice  president  of  the  bank 
in  Nen  York  advised  removing  the  gold 
oovera  ».  He  recommended  two  other 
plans.  He  did  not  come  out  fully  with 
his  op  nions.  but  he  said,  "Something 
has  to  wdone." 

I  sa;  that  s<»nething  has  to  be  done. 
Tftiless  something  is  done  the  annuitant, 
the  ml  lister,  the  schoolteacher,  the  pen- 
sioner, the  person  who  has  some  money 
in  the  bulk,  and  the  person  who  has 
boug^  Oovernment  bonds  will  suddenly 
find  tl «  bottom  taken  out  of  the  value 
and  tb  id  themselves  robbed  of  a  part  of 
their  a  kvings. 

The  e  are  a  number  of  things  which 
eould  )e  done,  and  they  have  not  been 
done.  The  problem  has  become  so  crit- 
ical th  It  it  must  be  faced.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, we  must  keep  ourselves  in  a  com- 
petitlv  e  position  to  sell  our  goods  in  the 
world  tnariEet.  To  keep  ourselves  com- 
petitiv  e  in  world  markets  we  cannot  lift 
wages  8  or  10  percent  and  we  cannot  lift 
prices  constantly. 

Secc  nd,  to  stop  the  flow  of  our  money 
into  f<  reign  countries  we  shall  have  to 
raise  i  iterest  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Thh  d.  we  shall  have  to  reduce  foreign 
akL  ( Comparing  the  good  which  comes 
fnmi  economic  foreign  aid  with  the 
eatast  ■opkne  which  might  result  because 
of  a  f  ight  of  gold.  I  say  that  we  must 
Join  in  the  movement  to  reduce  our 
forelgii  aid. 

Sonethtng  must  be  done,  and  imless 
some  Jthings  are  done  there  will  be  a 
tragec  y  ahead. 

Fin  Hy,  we  must  stop  extravagant 
spend  ag.  I  mentioned  the  mass  trans- 
portat  on  bilL  Those  who  were  most 
optim.  rtie  about  the  lowness  of  its  cost 
have  i  aid  it  would  cost  $6  billion. 


The  area  redevelopment  bill  and  oth- 
er bins  involve  giving  money.  That 
must  be  stopped  if  we  are  to  face  real- 
istlcally  the  problem  which  confronts 
us. 

Getting  back  to  the  problem  of  lead 
and  sine.  I  shall  vote  against  those  biUs. 
They  are  miniature,  so  far  as  expendi- 
tures are  concerned,  but  they  involve  a 
principle;  and  that  is  the  principle  of 
subsidization  which  is  urged  so  vigor- 
ously constantly  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  from  a 
Canadian  newspaper: 

Gold  Is  quiet.  Is  this  a  deceptive  calm? 
Could  clouds  be  blowing  upon  the  horizons? 
When  does  some  country,  loaded  with  dol- 
lars, get  scared  Into  demanding  gold  for 
them?  Misgivings  among  the  monetary  tal- 
ent are  in  existence.  They  report  that  peo- 
ple who  a  short  time  ago  were  certain  the 
United  States  could  pull  through  are  now 
telling  friends  that  devaluation  may  be  in 
sight. 

We  cannot  devalue  so  far  as  our  for- 
eign creditors  are  concerned,  for  if  we 
do  we  break  faith;  we  break  trust.  But 
this  article  from  the  Canadian  paper 
is  significant.   It  finally  states : 

What  about  the  understanding  of  the 
European  governments  that  they  will  not 
draw  on  American  gold?  These  semisecret 
deals  do  exist,  masked  by  schemes  whereby 
the  parties  swap  each  other's  paper  money 
and  provide  a  gold  pool  to  smooth  out  any 
upsurge  of  demand  from  the  republic. 

I  shall  not  identify  the  country,  but 
there  is  one  country  that  can  demand 
payment  in  gold,  instead  of  dollars,  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  free  gold 
we  have.  If  that  happens,  where  do  we 
stand? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  Sen- 
ator has  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  today  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  balance  of  pasrments.  because 
I  approve  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  certain  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
deserve  to  be  placed  in  their  proper 
perspective. 

I  agree  that  the  balance-of -payments 
problem  is  serious,  but  I  think  these  two 
addresses  do  not  really  go  to  the  center 
of  the  difficulty.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  distin- 
guish between  the  balance  of  trade  and 
the  balance  of  payments.  So  far  as  the 
balance  of  trade  is  concerned,  or  the 
exports  of  goods  and  services  as  com- 
pared with  the  imports  of  goods  and 
services,  we  have  had  a  so-called  favor- 
able balance  for  a  number  of  years. 

For  example,  last  year  we  exported 
$29,800  million  worth  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  imported  only  $25  billion  worth, 
or  we  had  a  "surplus"  in  the  balance 
of  trade  of  $4,800  million. 

The  previous  year  of  1961  we  had  a 
surplus  of  $5,400  million. 


The  year  heton  that,  or  1960.  we  had 
a  surplus  of  $3,800  million. 

In  1959,  the  balance  was  Just  about 
even. 
In  1958  the  surplus  was  $2,200  million. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  so 
far  as  commodities  and  services  are  con- 
cerned,  we    have   constantly   exported 
more  than  we  have  imported.    It  Is  also 
true  that,  so  far  as  wholesale  prices  are 
concerned,  prices  now  are  approximately 
the  same  as  they  were  in  1957-59,  being, 
in  May  of  this  year,  100-1  as  compared 
to  a  general  average  of  100  in  1957-59. 
This    country    therefore   has    had   a 
stability  in  the  prices  of  goods  for  t 
years. 

I  am  a  little  bit  pained  when  I  hear 
Senators  speak  of  the  alleged  horrendous 
inflation  which  we  have  been  having. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
United  States  has  had  the  most  stable 
price  level  in  the  world,  or  at  least  among 
the  Western  European  countries  and  the 
Asiatic  countries,  including  Japan. 
Their  prices  have  been  rising  in  recent 
years,  whereas  our  own  have  been  steady. 
The  cost  of  living  has  been  rising  at  the 
rate  of  about  1  percent  a  year.  About 
half  of  this  has  been  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  services,  such  as  medical 
care,  which  do  not  affect  the  balance 
of  pasrments.  The  remainder  is  almost 
entirely  attributable  to  improvements  in 
quality  and  hence  do  not  constitute  net 
increases.  Prices  on  the  contrary  are  ris- 
ing more  rapidly  abroad. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  indication 
that  our  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  is 
rising.  The  increase  in  the  wage  bill  is 
at  least  c<Hnpensated  for  by  the  increase 
in  the  productivity  per  man-hour.  So 
the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output,  which  is 
the  test,  has  remained  practically  con- 
stant. 

Labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  is  rising 
rapidly  in  Japan  and  on  the  continent, 
and  our  goods  are  moving  into  a  still  bet- 
ter competitive  position. 

The  trouble  arises  entirely  from  what 
are  called  "invisible"  items,  namely,  first, 
military  expenditxires  abroad,  second,  ex- 
penditures abroad  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  families;  third, 
economic  aid;  fourth,  travel  expenditures 
by  Americans;  and  fifth,  investment  of 
American  capital.  It  is  these  invisible 
itans  which  have  transformed  the  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  into  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  pasrments.  I  think  we  should 
recognize  where  the  difficulty  lies. 
.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  whose  speech  I  have  read,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to 
hear,  that  the  situation  so  far  as  the  bal- 
ance of  pasrments  are  concerned  is  seri- 
ous. I  believe  the  administration  and 
the  country  must  grapple  with  it  very 
flrmly,  and  do  it  rather  quickly. 

I  point  out  in  this  connection  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  tbe 
two  countries  in  the  world  whose  cur- 
rencies are  treated  as  the  equivalent  of 
gold  insofar  as  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national balances  are  concerned.  The 
pound  and  the  dollar  can  be  substituted 
for  gold  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional balances.  It  is  interesting  that 
these  two  countries  have  the  lowest 
growth  rates  of  any  of  the  countries  in 
the  democratic  world.    The  growth  rate 
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for  Western  Europe  is  between  5  and  6 
percent.  The  average  growth  rate  for 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  has 
been  2V2  percent,  and  for  Great  Britain 
2.2  percent  a  year. 

I  suggest  that  that  is  because  the 
banking  authorities  in  both  those  coun- 
tries, in  order  to  maintain  their  inter- 
national position,  have  kept  interest 
rates  relatively  high,  and  held  back  the 
expansion  of  the  money  supply  in  order 
to  prevent  an  outward  flow  of  their  cur- 
rencies. 

This  points  to  the  necessity  for  a 
better  handling  and  better  settling  of 
international  balances.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  admitted  that  we 
cannot  get  gold  if  we  present  paper 
money  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  ask 
for  its  redemption  in  that  coin.  We  are 
not  on  the  gold  standard  so  far  as  do- 
mestic currency  is  concerned.  We  al- 
ready have  what  might  be  otherwise 
called  irredeemable  paper  money  and  a 
managed  internal  currency.  We  have 
gold  with  which  to  settle  this  interna- 
tional balance  of  pajrments.  This  is  the 
only  use  which  the  supply  of  gold  pro- 
vides. This  is  the  essence  of  the  inter- 
national gold  exchange  standard. 

I  do  not  think  the  heavens  would  fall 
if  we  either  eliminated  or  reduced  the 
25 -percent  coverage  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  supposed  to  maintain 
against  its  domestic  obligations.  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Alexander,  head  of  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Morgan-Stanley,  proposed 
this  remedy  several  years  ago.  He  is  a 
careful  financier. 

It  might  be  necessary  to  slightly  loosen 
the  restrictions  binding  us  in  that  re- 
spect. I  feel  that  it  could  be  done  with- 
out action  by  the  Congress,  under  the 
discretionary  powers  granted  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  is  very  temporary 
authority. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  extends  only  for  a 
matter  of  days. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  could  be 
renewed.  It  could  be  suspended  for  30 
days,  and  the  authority  could  be  extended 
for  another  30  days,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  conunent? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  knows  how 
much  I  value  his  general  feeling  that  a 
constructive  contribution  has  been  made 
by  my  speech.  Secondly,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  about  the  bonds  we  put  on 
ourselves  in  term  of  international  affairs. 

Our  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  is  like  a  thermometer.  It 
shows  that  we  are  not  heidthy,  that  we 
are  nmning  a  fever,  and  that  we  had 
better  do  something  about  it,  because  it 
could  develop  into  anything. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  pohit  I  wished  to 
make  was  that  the  fever  is  not  due  to  an 
increase  in  prices. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Second,  so  far  as  com- 
modities are  concerned,  or  the  exchange 
of  conunoditles  and  services  for  com- 
modities and  services,  we  have  no  deficit. 


The  deficit  is  due  to  the  heavy  military 
burdens  that  we  bear.  It  is  due  to  the 
heavy  economic  aid  that  we  provide.  It 
is  due  to  the  desire  of  our  people  to  travel 
abroad;  also  to  the  investments  of  Ameri- 
can capital  abroad  and  the  expenditure 
of  American  servicemen  and  their 
families  abroad. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  made  the  point  that 
I  thought  the  administration  had  done 
a  rather  good  job  in  terms  of  the  ques- 
tion of  costs  and  the  question  of  wage 
and  price  stability.  I  wish  it  had  done  as 
good  a  job  in  other  respects. 

One  of  the  main  things  in  connection 
with  which,  as  chairman  of  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  Senator  could 
himself  be  most  important  is  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  we  should  not  be 
quite  as  afraid  of  our  own  situation  as 
we  seem  to  be. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  privately, 
but  the  public  should  know  it,  that  when 
our  banking  authorities  and  our  Treasiuy 
representatives  sit  down  with  the  bank- 
ing authorities  and  treasury  representa- 
tives of  other  cotmtries.  and  point  out 
to  them  what  It  is  costing  us  as  a  na- 
tion to  be  the  banker  for  the  world,  our 
foreign  friends  say.  "Well,  it  is  just  too 
bad.  You  are  the  banker.  You  are 
stuck  with  the  job.  If  you  have  to  go 
into  a  program  of  domestic  austerity, 
that  is  your  responsibility." 

I  do  not  believe  our  people  are  as 
willing  as  I  think  it  may  become  neces- 
sary, if  we  found  ourselves  in  this  posi- 
tion, to  say.  "All  right;  let  us  decide  that 
there  are  going  to  be  no  capital  flotations 
,f or  foreign  corporations  or  governments 
in  our  country.  We  cannot  stand  it. 
Our  balance  of  payments  caimot  stand 
it." 

We  must  be  prepared  for  such  an 
eventuaUty.  We  must  be  prepared  not  to 
continue  to  talk  imtil  our  situation  de- 
teriorates and  we  reach  the  point  where 
we  are  forced  to  adopt  domestic  aus- 
terity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  urged  this  course,  unavailingly, 
imder  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
because  I  thought  they  were  knuckling 
under  to  the  European  banking  author- 
ities. I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  stood 
up  to  them  in  the  past  2  years  in  the 
way  that  we  should  have  done.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  must  be 
much  tougher. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  must  be  prepared. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  agree 
that  there  should  be  a  free  flow  of  money 
across  borders.  We  want  it  to  be  that 
way.  We  want  capital  to  be  able  to  flow 
in  and  out  at  will,  depending  upon  confi- 
dence and  markets  and  the  economy,  and 
so  on.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  face 
a  series  of  alternatives,  one  of  which  is 
more  dire  than  another,  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  take  on  the  less  dire  alternative. 
If  we  can  thus  inspire  our  monetary  au- 
thorities and  make  them  feel  that  they 
will  have  our  support,  and  are  not  facing 
the  situation  constantly  of  being  able 
only  to  remonstrate,  they  may  decide 
that  they  will  have  to  be  tougher  than 


they  have  actually  been,  if  we  can  inspire 
them  to  be  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  may  have  to  re- 
duce our  military  expenditures  abroad 
and  reduce  the  expenditures  by  the  de- 
pendeiri^  of  servicemen  abroad,  reduce 
economic  aid  somewhat,  and  cut  down 
on  travel  expenditures  abroad,  and  also 
on  the  investment  of  capital  abroad.  All 
this  may  be  necessary. 

I  quite  agree  that  perhaps  these  meth- 
ods should  be  employed.  I  did  not  want 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  shoot  the  wrong  person. 
They  were  talking  of  an  increase  in  do- 
mestic prices,  which  has  not  occurred, 
and  implied  that  the  difficulty  was  due 
to  an  increase  in  labor  costs  per  unit 
of  output.  That  is  not  the  actual  situa- 
tion. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs]  has  indicated,  there  are  fimda- 
mental  cures  and  there  are  minor  cures. 
I  am  very  glad  that  he  emphasizes  the 
desirability  of  setting  up  a  better  system 
for  meeting  the  international  balance- 
of -payments  problem  than  the  present 
gold  exchange  syston. 

The  answer  of  the  bankers  has  been 
that  we  should  raise  the  interest  rates 
and  <;ut  wages.  This  is  their  only  an- 
swer but  it  chokes  off  domestic  growth. 
We  may  have  to  develop  an  international 
monetary  fund  which  will  be  used  for 
international  settlements  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
used  domestically. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  what 
that  could  mean.  This  will  entail  giving 
to  the  international  authority  the  power 
to  create  monetary  purchasing  power, 
and  to  get  a  more  liquid  international 
currency  to  correspond  to  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  international  trade. 

Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  the  leader  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,  has  sxiggested  this 
in  his  speeches  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  It  may  well  be  the  line  of  ac- 
tion which  the  British  Labor  Puty  will 
take  if  it  should  win  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. We  should  be  prepared  for  it.  I 
have  alwasrs  beUeved  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  given  sufficient  attention 
to  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
by  Professor  Triffin.  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  to  Edward  Bernstein,  formerly 
of  International  Monetary  Fund. 

I  believe  that  another  possibility  would 
be  to  move  to  a  system  of  free  or  fiexible 
exchange  rates,  instead  of  freezing  the 
exchange  rate  at  $2.80  to  the  pound. 
Could  not  the  exchange  rates  fluctuate 
with  the  relative  balance  of  payments 
and  with  the  respective  demands  for  the 
various  currencies?  This  would  provide 
some  of  the  automatic  agreements 
which  the  former  gold  standard  per- 
formed in  the  dasrs  before  the  movements 
of  prices  could  be  largely  insulated  from 
gold  movements. 

This  would  produce  a  more  or  less 
automatic  adjustment.  In  a  sense  it  is 
an  alternative  to  an  international  cur- 
rency, such  as  I  previously  hinted  at. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  could 
be  combmed. 

I  agree  that  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  have  not  been 
bold  enough  in  dealing  with  the  emer- 
gency. 
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IT  I  iMj  doae  <m  a  minor  note,  in 
addition  to  these  fundamental  matters, 
tbere  an  \  two  immediate  measures  which 
would  le  of  appreciable  importance. 
The  firs  is  the  point  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Toric  has  referred:  namely, 
that  we  hold  large  amounts  <rf  counter- 
part fukds  in  Tarious  countries.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  suggested 
on  rrer  ous  occasions — and  while  I  did 
not  hea '  him  today.  I  assume  that  he 
also  sui  Bested  this  today — ^that  we  sell 
these  o(imterpart  funds  for  dollars  at 
Americsa  embassies  to  American  tour- 
ists. In  this  way  we  would  dtmlnish  the 
trend  ai  id  the  tourists  could  make  their 
travels  with  local  currencies  without 
creating  demands  upon  the  American 
gold  8U  )ply.  If  the  foreign  countries 
object  t  >  this,  I  would  say  that  that  1b 
just  too  bad.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  counterpart  funds  exist  primar- 
ily in  naoes  which  are  little  traveled. 
But  sUI  I  bdieve  that  several  hundred 
mniiftw  loUars  a  year  could  be  used  in 
thiswa;'. 

If  the  State  Department  and  the 
Treasur  r  were  reaUstic  enough  to  grap- 
ple Witt  the  subject  and  to  push  it  ag- 
gressive y,  it  could  succeed. 

There  is  a  final  point  that  I  shall  re- 
fer to  Ix  more  detail  on  either  tomorrow 
or  on  F  riday,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  i  icquleacing  in  a  syston  of  ocean 
freight  rates  -wbith.  directly  discrimi- 
nates I  gainst  American  exports  and 
favors  mports  into  our  ooimtry.  The 
hearing  i  of  our  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee iihow  that  rates  are  20  percent. 
30  perc4  nt.  and  in  some  cases  40  percent 
higher  an  commodities  exported  from 
New  To  rk  to  Hamburg,  or  New  York  to 
Chcrbm  irg.  than  on  identical  commodi- 
ties COB  ling  from  the  same  German  or 
French  port  to  New  Yoxic  on  the  same 
ships;  i  nd  that  the  differentials  on  the 
Pacific  ioast  between  the  United  States 
and  Ja  tan  are  even  greater.  We  have 
acquies  «d  in  this  situation.  We  have 
not  (ml '  acquiesced,  but  we  have  denied 
subsidlcB  to  any  American  line  which 
broke  a  vay  from  the  international  ship- 
Idng  ca  iel  and  tried  to  establish  differ- 
ent rati  8  of  its  own.  We  have  used  the 
subsklit !  paid  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers to  orce  our  shipping  lines  to  put 
ocean  height  rates  into  effect  which 
directly  discriminate  against  American 
prodticti. 

This  B  in  large  part  responsible  for  the 
deereas!  in  the  export  of  steel  from  4 
nJIUon  tons  In  1957  to  2  million  tons 
last  yea  r.  and  in  the  increase  in  imports 
from  1  million  to  4  million  tons.  On 
these  it  ms  alone,  we  lost  $800  million  in 
the  ball  nee  of  trade. 

We  h  hve  been  calling  this  sitiiation  to 
the  attc  Qtion  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  tecretary  of  Commerce,  who  has 
given  u  \  encouragement;  but  it  has  been 
very  dil  Icult  to  move  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 1 1  fact,  the  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Mai  Itime  Administration.  Mr.  Oulick. 
declared  his  support  of  the  differential 
rates  aid  upheld  the  use  of  American 
subaldii  B  to  ptmish  American  lines  which 
broke  a  vay  from  them. 

jn  m  r  judgment,  a  stem  determina- 
tion to  nreak  the  international  shipping 


cartel  rates,  which  operate  against  the 
United  States,  would  save  several  hun- 
dred minion  dollars  a  year.  That  would 
Himintnh  imports  and  increase  exports. 
It  woidid  help  to  redress  a  part  of  the 
balance.  I  do  not  say  these  two  latter 
methods  would  remove  the  difficulty;  I 
say  they  would  markedly  reduce  the  dif- 
ficulty. Before  we  turn  to  the  question 
of  stiU  higher  domestic  interest  rates, 
which  would  have  a  repressive  effect  on 
American  industry  and  employment,  we 
should  consider  the  possibility  either  of 
flexible  exchange  rates  or  more  elastic 
international  ciurency,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

In  addition  we  should  not  only  urge 
but  put  pressure  on  other  Western  na- 
tions to  carry  a  fairer  share  of  the  de- 
fense bm^en  and  the  foreign  aid  burden. 
They  should  be  pressed  to  allow  our 
wheat,  poultry,  wool,  tobacco,  and  other 
products  to  be  sold  in  their  markets 
without  discriminatory  tariff  rates  or 
quotas  being  imposed  against  them. 
Atlas  cannot  bear  the  world  on  his  shoul- 
ders -any  longer.  The  load  must  be 
shared. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


INCREASE  OP  LENDING  AUTHORITY 

OP    EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    OP 

WASHINOTON 

Mr.  BIBLK  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H H.  3872.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
soK  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives announcing  its  disagreement  to 
ttie  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  3872)  to  increase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington may  exercise  its  functions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
24,  1963.  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  3872.  a 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act.  In  passing  the  bill. 
the  Senate  adopted  amendments  to  the 
bin.  The  only  substantive  amendment 
was  to  reinstate  in  the  bill  the  authori- 
zation to  use  borrowing  authority  for 
the  additional  fimds  provided  by  the  bill, 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  which 
the  Congress  had  followed  with  respect 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  ever  since 
its  creation  in  1934. 

Yesterday  the  House  took  up  HJl. 
3872.  The  House  refused  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendments,  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate,  and  appointed 
conferees. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  agree  to  the  request  of 
the  House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
C%air  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Clauc. 
Mr.  SPARXMAir.  Mr.  PROxxrax.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  NxtrBXRCXR. 
Mr.  MclHTTRz.  Mr.  Dominxck,  Mr. 
Towxx,  and  Mr.  Javits  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


UNFAVORABI2  BALANCE  OF 

AMERICA'S   INTERNATIONAL  AC- 
COUNTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
indebted  to  the  great  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  fot  his  very  schol- 
arly discussion  of  one  of  our  monetary 
problems.  I  had  planned  to  discuss  it 
from  another  angle;  but  I  believe  the 
educational  lecture  that  this  great  econ- 
omist from  Illinois,  who  is  one  of  the 
recognized  experts  on  this  subject  in  the 
whole  Nation,  has  Just  given  us  is  de- 
serving of  very  careful  study  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  given  us 
this  afternoon  a  discussion  that  will 
stand  all  the  tests  of  rebuttal  that  those 
sharing  a  different  point  of  view  could 
put  to  it 

However,  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  earlier  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
prompt  me  to  make  now  the<6tatement  I 
had  planned  to  make  at  a  later  time.  It 
Is  a  statement  that  involves  some  of  the 
facets  of  tbe  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator,  from  New 
York,  but  from  a  different  angle. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  who  care  to  hear 
and  observe  what  is  taking  place  in 
Washington  these  days  that  both  in 
Congress  and  in  the  administration 
there  is  a  rising  concern  over  the  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  America's  interna- 
tional accounts  and  a  rising  feeling  that 
it  must  be  remedied.  But  the  issue  of 
how  to  remedy  it  Is  one  that  promises  to 
be  widely  debated  in  Congress,  and  we 
heard  a  part  of  that  debate  today. 

Several  factors  are  involved  In  our 
balance  of  payments.  One  of  these  is 
trade,  and  on  this  score  we  do  very  welL 
Our  exports  greatly  exceed  our  imports. 
But  in  the  other  areas  we  do  not  do  very 
well.  One  drain  of  American  dollars  is 
in  tourism.  As  you  know,  far  more 
Americans  travel  and  spend  money 
abroad  than  foreigners  travel  here  and 
spend  money  here. 

A  second  cause  of  outflow  is  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

A  third  cause  is  the  stationing  of  large 
numbers  of  American  troops  overseas. 
These  men.  with  the  services  they  need 
and  the  presence  of  their  families,  mean 
a  very  large  expenditiue  abroad  both  by 
the  Government  which  supports  them 
and  in  their  personal  spending. 

A  fourth,  and  especially  large  cause 
of  our  payments  difficulty  is  in  the  in- 
vestment of  American  capital  abroad. 
American  companies  are  building  plants 
in  Europe  in  order  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Common  Market  prosperity, 
and  foreigners  seeking  capital  are  find- 
ing it  very  easy  to  obtain  in  the  U.S. 
money  market. 

It  is  imfortunate.  but  still  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  investors  who  are  con- 
tributing so  heavily  to  this  loss  of  Amer- 
ican capital  have  a  solution  that  they 
expect  to  protect  their  profits  no  matter 
what,  and  that  is  to  raise  interest  rates. 
Obviously,  if  they  could  be  guaranteed 
as  good  a  return  on  their  investment  in 
this  country  as  they  can  get  abroad,  they 
would  be  willing  to  keep  their  capital  st 
home.  Short-term  interest  rates  here 
are  about  three-quarters  of  1  percent  less 
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than  those  prevailing  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  pressure  for  an  increase  in  U.S. 
interest  rates  is  very  severe. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  short- 
sighted and  destructive  remedy.  It  is 
the  last  remedy  we  should  undertake. 
rather  than  the  first. 

Before  we  raise  interest  rates,  we 
should  curb  all  the  other  sources  of  loss 
of  U.S.  dollars.  Before  we  raise  interest 
rates,  we  should  drastically  cut  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  This  is  a  remedy  for 
which  I  have  been  pleading  every  day  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  some  days. 

Before  we  raise  domestic  interest  rates, 
we  should  bring  home  many,  if  not  most, 
of  our  forces  stationed  overseas.  We 
hear  each  day  that  France  is  anxious  to 
replace  the  United  States  in  Europe;  let 
France  begin  by  replacing  the  American 
forces  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  Let  her  begin  by 
taking  over  our  burden  of  foreign  aid  to 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  the  other  European 
nations. 

Before  we  raise  domestic  interest  rates, 
we  can  curb  expenditures  by  American 
tourists  overseas. 

And  before  we  raise  domestic  interest 
rates,  we  should  ciu-b  the  outflow  of  the 
capital  itself.  Oh,  the  cries  go  up  that 
there  must  be  an  absolute  freedom  of 
capital  to  enter  and  leave  the  United 
States.  My  answer  is.  not  when  it 
threatens  the  national  economy.  We 
complain  vigorously  that  our  flnancial 
aid  to  Latin  America  is  Just  about  offset 
by  the  flight  of  private  capital  out  of 
those  coxmtries.  and  there  are  steps  that 
could  be  taken  by  those  countries  to  curb 
it  without  touching  interest  rates.  We 
also  know  that  the  "austerity"  plans  of 
most  industrial  nations  have  included 
curbs  on  the  outflow  of  capital. 

Finally,  I  am  opposed  to  higher  inter- 
est rates  as  a  means  of  inducing  capital 
to  remain  here  because  I  believe  higher 
rates  would  further  restrict  the  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation  at 
a  time  when  we  need  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand our  economy. 

It  is  the  health  of  our  economy  that  is 
not  only  the  foundation  of  our  defense, 
but  the  source  of  investment  capital,  as 
well. 

What  was  the  flgure  I  read  in  the  press 
yesterday?  That  some  90,000  new  jol>s  a 
week  are  needed  to  take  care  of  the  loss 
of  jobs  through  automation;  to  take  care 
of  the  increase  in  new  job  descriptions 
resulting  from  the  population  explosion. 

Mr.  President,  that  presents  us  with 
the  problem  of  expanding — not  restrict- 
ing— the  economy.  In  my  Judgment, 
higher  interest  rates  will  restrict — not 
expand^-our  economy.  The  health  of 
our  economy  not  only  is  the  foimdation 
of  our  defense;  it  also  is  the  source  of 
investment  capital. 

The  flrst  obligation  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment is  to  the  people  of  America.  To  me, 
a  high  and  persistent  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  of  greater  concern  than  the  fact 
that  investors  can  earn  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  more  by  investing  abroad  than 
by  investing  in  -the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  shall  oppose  In  every  way 
I  can  the  use  of  increased  interest  rates 
as  a  means  of  inducing  American  capital 
to  stay  home,  because  the  price  of  Uiat 


increase  will  be  paid  for  eventually  in 
unemployment  and  higher  interest  prices 
for  every  American  citizen. 


THE     RAILROAD     LABOR    DISPUTE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricoro  an  editorial  from 
today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  entitled  "The  Railway  Clerks  Won't 
Strike." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recchu). 
as  follows: 

Thb  Railway  Clerks  Won't  Steike 

For  the  second  time  recently,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Clerks  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  an  employer  not  to  strike  over 
future  contract  disagreements. 

The  union  represents  about  300,000  clerks, 
freight  handlers,  and  terminal  employees  of 
railroads,  steamship  lines,  and  airlines. 

The  latest  contract  has  Jiist  been  signed 
with  Pan  American  World  Airways,  which 
employs  nearly  6,000  members  of  the  union. 
This  contract  provides  that  in  future  dis- 
putes over  wages,  working  conditions  or  oth- 
er issues,  the  two  parties,  if  unable  to  agree 
otherwise,  wlU  submit  their  dilferences  to 
binding  arbitration. 

In  short,  they  will  forego  the  strike  or 
lockout  as  a  bargaining  weapon. 

The  clerks  previously  had  signed  a  similar 
contract  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
rocul.  Pan- Am  previously  had  made  like 
agreements  with  the  flight  engineers  and  a 
union  of  guard  workers. 

Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  has  applauded  all 
three  contracts  as  evidence  both  the  em- 
ployers and  the  unions  had  learned  there 
is  a  "better  way  than  economic  warfare  to 
settle  their  differences." 

The  steel  industry  and  the  big  United 
Steelworkers  Union  for  2  consecutive  years 
have  negotiated  new  contracts  without  strike. 
Another  railroad  union,  the  Telegraphers, 
last  s\immer  worked  out  an  arrangement 
with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
to  avoid  strikes  by  submitting  tough  issues 
to  arbitration.  Two  car  makers.  General  Mo- 
tors and  Ford,  already  have  agreed  with  the 
United  Auto  Workers  to  start  studies  look- 
ing toward  next  year's  contract  renewal — 
hoping  in  this  way  to  avoid  strikes. 

(Neither  the  railway  clerks  nor  the  telegra- 
phers are  involved  in  the  current  railroad 
war.) 

"niese  all  are  signs  that  some  employers 
and  some  unions,  at  least,  have  decided  walk- 
outs, lockouts,  public  squabbles,  and  last- 
minute  "crisis"  negotiations  under  a  gun  no 
longer  are  useful;  that  there  are,  as  Mr. 
Wirtz  noted,  better  ways  to  hammer  out 
agreements. 

The  strike,  or  the  lockout,  or  smy  such 
precipitous  device,  is  indeed  as  obsolete  as 
the  wood-burning  railroad  engine.  The  ques- 
tion is:  How  soon  will  other  employers  and 
unions,  especially  those  currently  in  the  page 
1  news,  find  this  out? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  es- 
sence, the  editorial  points  out  that  the 
railway  clerks  have  entered  into  what 
amounts  to  a  voluntary  arbitration 
agreement  with  the  carriers.  The  edito- 
rial states,  in  part : 

For  the  second  time  recently,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Clerks  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  an  employer  not  to  strike  over 
future  contract  disagreements. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  latest  contract  has  just  been  signed 
with  Pan  American  World  Airways,  which 
employ  nearly  6,000  members  of  the  union. 
This  contract  provides  that  in  future  dis- 
putes over  wages,  working  c<Hidltl<Mia  or  other 


Issues,  the  two  parties,  if  unable  to  agree 
otherwise,  will  submit  their  differences  to 
binding  arbitration. 

I  speak  with  great  sadness  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pending  railroad  controversy. 
Certainly  it  is  within  the  right  of  the 
railroad  brotherhoods — and  I  would  flght 
to  protect  that  right — to  decline  to  ac- 
cept the  President's  recommendation  for 
settlement  of  this  dispute  by  way  of  vol- 
imtary  arbitration.  But  I  wish  the 
record  to  show  that  I  completely  dis- 
agree with  a  statement  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  brotherhoods  to  the  American  public, 
setting  forth  their  reasons  for  refusing 
to  accept  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion— a  statement  which  seeks  to  leave 
with  the  American  people  the  impression 
that  the  proposal  would  amount,  in 
effect,  to  an  opening  wedge  to  compul- 
sory arbitration.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  chiefs  of  the  brotherhoods, 
that  they  are  not  being  fair  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  propose  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. On  the  contrary,  his  plea  to 
the  carriers  and  to  the  brotherhoods  was 
to  exercise  their  precious  right — ^to  enter 
into  voluntary  arbitration — a  right 
which  they  possess  as  free  men  under  an 
economic  system  that  guarantees  to  them 
free  collective  bargaining.  It  is  volim- 
tary  arbitration  that  the  railroad  broth- 
erhoods have  rejected. 

The  President's  proposal  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  brotherhoods  have  lauded  Associate 
Justice  Goldberg  in  a  statement  they 
sent  to  the  President  and  released  to 
the  public.  I  share  their  laudatory 
views,  for  I  think  Associate  Justice 
Goldberg  is  Jiist  as  great  and  Just  as  able 
a  man  as  they  say  he  is.  But  I  say  good 
naturedly  to  the  brotherhoods  that  if 
Associate  Justice  Goldberg  is  that  able, 
they  should  have  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  such  a  great  Judicial  mind 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  evidence  they 
would  present  in  a  voluntary  arbitration 
hearing;  and  I  am  sorry  that  they  did 
not  accept  the  proposal  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Associate  Justice  Goldberg. 
However,  no  langiiage  that  they  use  in 
the  letter  which  they  have  sent  to  the 
President  and  in  the  release  they  have 
made  to  the  press  changes  the  fact  that 
they  are  saying  that  they  are  imwlUlng 
to  enter  into  a  voluntary  arbitration 
agreement  with  the  carriers — because 
that  is  what  the  President  offered  to 
them.  It  is  their  right  to  decline  to 
accept  the  suggestion;  and  not  only  will 
I  flght  to  protect  them  in  that  right — 
although  I  think  their  Judgment  in  the 
exercise  of  it  at  this  time  is  mistaken — 
but  I  shall  also  flght  to  protect  them  in 
their  right  to  strike.  If  they  really  feel 
that  they  are  in  a  situation  which  calls 
upon  them  to  do  that  as  free  men  in  a 
free  society,  one  of  the  pillars  of  which 
is  the  right  of  employers  and  workers  to 
resort  to  economic  force  in  an  endeavor 
to  protect  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
legitimate  economic  interests,  I  shall 
flght  to  protect  the  brotherhoods  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  But  I  want  them 
to  know  that  the  exercise  of  that  right 
carries  with  it.  of  course,  other  revonsi- 
bilities.  both  on  their  part  and  on  the 
part  of  those  who  serve  in  the  Congress, 
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for  ttiOM  o<  us  who  serve  in  the  Cocgrecs 
do  noi  Mt  1  ne  as  represenUttres  of  the 
nilrosd  tat  tberhoods  or  lepreaentattves 
of  the  laUr  Md  carxlen.  save  and  except 
■Bben  of  the  brotherhoods 
embers  of  the  carriers  are 
the  general  ciUaenry. 
here  with  the  primary  re- 
of  leprcspntlng  the  public 
interest  of  ku  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
Whenever  i  ny  economic  segment  of  that 
citlaenxy  f  o  lows  a  course  of  action  which 
may  develo  >  a  fact  situation  in  which  its 
;  iction  sacrifices  the  general 
public  intei  est.  then  it  will  become  the 
responsibili  y  of  Congress  to  proceed  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  for  the  right 
to  strike  ii  not  an  abeolute  right,  and 
never  has  peoi.    Most  rights  we  have 
must  be  eierdsed  in  connection  with 
their  relati  mship  to  other  rights.    It  is 
very  easy  f  nr  us  to  say  we  have  a  right 
to  do  such  md  such.    We  may  have  the 
right,  it  is  me.  but  it  may  not  be  used 
In  a  manier  which  will  destroy  other 
zll^ts  with  which  it  must  be  reconciled. 
I  do  not  ricid  to  anyone  in  the  entire 
Congress  s  >  far  as  my  record  is  con- 
cerned in  f  ghting  for  many  years  in  the 
Senate  to  s  rotect  the  legitimate  rights  of 
organised    abor.    I  am  very  unhi^py 
when  I  fii  d  myself  confronted  with  a 
situation    in    which    responsible    labor 
leaders  araf oUowing  a  course  of  action 
which  in  my  Judgment  is  based  upon  a 
mt^t^v*  <»^  Judgment.    But  they  have 
made  theL   decision.    I  hope  they  will 
reconsider  it.    If  they  seek  another  ar- 
bitrator. I  think  their  desires  can  be 
met.  coi^  snt  also  with  legitimate  rights 
of  the  oth  T  party  to  the  dispute.    But 
thepresen  railway  controversy  is  rapid- 
ly developi  ig  into  a  controversy  that  in- 
volves thrse   ptfties.    It   involves   not 
only  the  b  motherhoods  and  the  carriers 
but  also  th  5  pubUc.    The  spokesman  for 
thepubUc  s  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    A  a  result  of  my  conversations 
with  the  Pi  esident.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
carriers  ar  d  the  brotherhoods  could  not 
possibly  hi  ive  a  man  who  is  more  dedi- 
cated to  t  le  protection  of  their  legiti- 
mate light  I.  but  who  also  recognizes  his 
re^onsibi]  tj  of  carrying  out  his  public 
trust  of  p  otecting  the  public  interest. 
than  the  p  resent  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  hous  are  slipping  by.  The  sched- 
uled time  for  the  strike  is  12:01  ajn. 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  a 
true  friem  of  the  railroad  workers  and 
their  lead<  rs  in  this  country  if  I  did  not 
take  these  few  nuunents  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  today  to  plead  with  them  to 
reconsider  their  apparent  position  on 
any  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dlqpute  by  way  of  voluntary  arbitration. 
It  would  require  a  very  bad  set  of  facts 
and  eircui  Dstances  to  cause  the  senior 
Senator  f r  »n  Oregon  to  vote  for  compul- 
sory arUt  -ation.  But  I  can  conceive  of 
a  set  of  cii  cumstances  in  which  the  pub- 
lic interes ;  could  be  so  damaged  as  the 
result  of  a  1  economic  war  carried  on  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods 
that  it  w(  uld  be  necessary  to  use  some 
form  of  cc  mpulsion  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  tr  the  <n)eration  of  the  railroads 
of  the  eou  itry. 

Today  1 1  has  been  stiggested  by  some 
rq;>resenti  tives  of  the  taotherhoods  ^hat 


aQ  the  Oovemment  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  sdse  the  railroads  and  iter- 
ate them  for  a  period  of  time  until  the 
dilute  between  the  carriers  and  the 
brotherhoods  could  be  worked  out  with 
further  negotiations  by  way  of  mediation 
and  collective  bargaining.  It  sounds 
good.  But  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the 
brotheiiioods  that  they  take  a  long  look 
at  that  one  because.  q;>eaking  hypotheti- 
cally,  if  the  Government  should  follow 
that  suggestion  and  seize  the  railroads, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  then  become  the  operator  of  the 
railroads.  Such  action  would  have 
many  serious  implications  for  the  future. 
I  happen  to  be  one  who  Is  not  opposed 
to  seizure  if  the  public  interest  demands 
seizxire  to  protect  the  public  welfare. 
But,  as  I  also  feel  about  compulsory 
arbitration,  seizure  ought  to  be  a  last 
resort  and  not  an  early  resort.  I  suggest 
that  those  who  hold  the  point  of  view 
advocating  seizure  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  real  implications  involved  in  seizure, 
because  if  the  Government  were  to  seize 
the  railroads  we  would  have  a  pretty  hard 
time  justif3ring  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads merely  to  benefit  the  railroad 
workers,  for  in  the  last  analsrsis  the  rail- 
roads are  owned  by  their  stockholders. 

It  would  be  very  difflctat  to  Justify 
Government  seizure  of  the  railroads  and 
their  maintenance  without  modification 
change  of  the  policies  and  the  work  rules 
of  the  railroads.  I  would  have  the 
brotherhoods  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
if  there  is  seizure,  the  Government  as  the 
operator  of  the  railroads  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  owners  of  the  railroads: 
namely,  the  stockholders,  to  operate  them 
as  efficiently  as  possible.  That  might 
very  well  call  for  some  changes  in  exist- 
ing carrier  policies  and  brotherhood 
policies. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  railroad 
workers,  "RemMnber,  with  the  Govern- 
ment operating  the  railroads  and  a  re- 
fusal to  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Government,  the  workers  would 
be  subject  to  the  Government's  rights  in 
the  courts  of  America.  Including  the  in- 
junctive power  of  the  Government  to 
protect  the  Government." 

If  I  were  counsel  for  a  railroad  broth- 
erhood, about  the  last  legal  advice  I 
would  give  to  that  brotherhood  would 
be  to  advocate  Government  seizure  of  the 
railroads.  I  cannot  imagine  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  seizing  the 
railroads  and  agreeing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo.  because  the  Gov- 
ernment would  Uien  occupy  a  proprietary 
position.  In  my  Judgment,  it  would 
have  the  duty  to  proceed  to  operate  those 
railroads  on  the  basis  of  what  its  best 
advice  indicated  would  be  the  most  effi- 
cient way  of  operating  the  railroads. 

I  do  zx}t  think  there  is  a  member  of 
a  single  brotherhood  who  does  not  rec- 
ognize that  when  the  controversy  is 
finally  settled,  there  will  be  some  modi- 
fications in  the  working  rules.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  officer  of  the  car- 
riers who  has  any  doubt  that  when  the 
controversy  is  finally  settled  there  will 
be  some  modification  in  existing  carrier 
policy.  I  have  been  through  too  many 
industrial  battles.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
the  first  labor  case  in  which  I  find  one 
side  lily-white  and  the  other  side  with 


its  hands  soiled.  We  will  have  a  situa- 
tion here  in  which  we  shall  find  that  to 
some  d^ree.  though  I  do  not  know  to 
what  deflnnee.  both  sides  will  have  to 
modify  their  policy.  So  I  say  to  the 
brotherhoods  that  the  Presidential  or 
congrnslonal  seizure  of  the  railroads  is 
not  the  way  out  for  the  settlement  of  the 
diqmte. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  llr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  J<^  with  the  Senator 
in  his  appeal  to  the  railroads  and  the 
railroad  brotherhoods.  My  credentials 
are  perhaps  not  as  good  as  those  of  the 

Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE.    They  are  better. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
But  let  us  h<H)e  they  are  as  good  In  terms 
of  my  fight  for  and  my  work  for  labor. 

I  am  deeply  distiuiMd.  I  hope  that  I 
shall  never  have  to  vote  for  compulsory 
arbitration.  But,  like  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  must  vote  for  what  would  save 
our  Nation,  whatever  that  may  be,  and 
as  regretful  and  tragic  as  it  would  seem 
to  me  in  terms  of  omr  fundamental 
freedom. 

On  the  seiziure  issue  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  The  Senator  is 
a  famous  former  dean  of  a  law  schooL 
I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  high 
class  legal  matters.  It  is  possible  that 
if  the  Government  had  to  seize  the  rail- 
roads, it  would  be  held  to  have  expro- 
priated them  and  would  be  liable  for  fair 
compensation  for  their  use. 

In  this  respect  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  must  do  a  little  thinking,  also. 
This  will  be  quite  a  massive  undertaking 
for  the  United  States.  When  I  begin  to 
think  of  what  is  required  to  operate  a 
railroad,  and  begin  to  think  of  some 
Government  official  operating  them,  as 
was  done  during  wartime  in  our  history, 
and  what  it  might  cost  the  taxpayer  in 
terms  of  the  use  of  the  railroads  for  a 
period  of  time.  I  begin  to  understand 
something  of  the  economic  rtimAnrfftna  of 
the  problem,  in  addition  to  the  terrible 
cost  of  grinding  the  economy  in  many 
areas  to  a  halt,  which  might  be  involved. 
That  only  lends  added  poignancy  to  the 
appeal  which  the  Senator,  who  has  been 
a  leader  in  efforts  to  bring  about  labor 
peace  and  who  has  actxially  settled  some 
of  our  major  labor  disputes,  is  making 
today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct  about  the  implications  resulting 
from  seizxire.  Let  the  Record  show,  for 
those  who  read  it,  that  we  have  Just 
heard  from  the  former  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  man  who  for 
many  years  has  been  active  in  the  field 
of  industrial  relations,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
He  is  quite  correct. 

Government  seizure  of  the  railroads 
at  this  time  would  guarantee  full  em- 
ployment for  one  group  within  our 
citizenry,  if  any  of  that  group  would  like 
a  Job  for  many  years  to  come,  and  that 
group  is  the  legal  profession.  It  would 
be  a  full  employment  measure  for  any 
imemployed  lawyer  in  the  country,  or 
anyone  looking  tor  legal  business. 

But  there  are  other  implications  I 
would  have  those  men  think  about  who 
are  among  railway  labor  and  who  think 
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all  that  is  necessary  Is  to  sete  the 
railroads. 

That  may  very  well  be  a  stemihigstoDe 
to  a  cone^  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoik  in  his  speech.  It  ooold  very 
well  lead  to  demands  for  natiooaUzatian 
of  the  raih-oads.  If  the  American  tax- 
payer must  pay  a  big  bill,  which  probably 
would  be  Involved  In  any  seizure,  that 
might  start  a  prairie  fire  donand  for 
nationalization  of  the  railroads— to 
which  I  am  also  opposed. 

I  moition  this  pcdnt  merely  to  show 
the  many  serious  implications  of  any 
such  suggestion.  I  hope  that  members  of 
the  brotherhoods  who  are  thinking  in 
such  terms  win  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  problem. 

When  one  looks  at  the  present  fiscal 
sitiiati<m  in  regard  to  the  raihroads.  we 
as  taxpayers  all  own  a  pr^ty  big  chunk 
of  them  already.  I  wonder  if  that  fact 
has  received  the  wdght  it  ought  to  re- 
ceive, in  behalf  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
carriers.  The  American  taxpayer  makes 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  rail- 
roads in  various  direct  and  indirect  sub- 
sidies each  year.  The  fiscal  report — 
which  I  have  scanned  but  not  thoroughly 
studied,  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Rosenman  Commission — ix^icates 
preUy  clearly  that  at  least  not  all  rail- 
roads are  in  the  dire  financial  situation 
we  so  often  read  about  in  the  press.  One 
reason  they  are  not  is  that  we  as  tax- 
payers make  a  contribution.  And  we 
should,  because,  as  the  Senate  from  New 
York  knows,  this  is  an  industry  vested 
with  the  public  interest  It  is  vital  to  the 
operation  of  ovu:  entire  economy. 

I  am  not  quarreling  about  subsidies, 
direct  and  indirect,  which  the  railroads 
receive.  I  make  a  point  of  fact  about 
them  this  afternoon  an  the  flow  of  the 
Senate.  The  carrier  representatives  must 
keep  that  in  mind  if,  as,  and  when  they 
are  called  upon,  either  in  the  closing 
hours  of  today  or  in  the  days  immedi- 
ately to  come,  to  exercise  the  maximum 
of  industrial  statesmanship  on  their  part 
by  being  willing  to  go  along  with  any 
proposal  for  a  fair  piucedme  that  will 
enhance  the  prospect  of  settlement  of 
this  controversy  without  an  economic 

WftT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yldd  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  yielding,  because  I  think 
this  is  a  critically  Important  debate.  As 
sometimes  happens  In  a  national  emer- 
gency, it  occurs  on  an  off  day.  and  does 
not  have  nearly  the  attention  it  deserves 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  for  s^sure  rather  than  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  This  has  bem  my 
position  right  along.  Notwithstanding 
the  dangers,  the  costs,  and  the  perils,  I 
think  it  is  a  better  alternative  than  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  most  precious  things  we  can  lose 
are  our  freedoms. 

Tht  Senator  is  pointing  out  ably  and 
admirab^  the  realistic  situation  which 
the  railroad  brothei^oods  will  face.  He 
points  out  forcibly  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  seizure.  They  may  face  the 
very  unhappy  alternative  of  having  a 
majority  in  the  Congress — whatever  the 


Senator  from  Oregon  or  I  might  feel, 
and  howefcr  we  might  vote— prefer  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  We  qieak  as  their 
friends.  At  present  It  is  they  who  are 
cast  In  the  role  of  rejecting  every  pro- 
posal. 

I  Join  with  ttie  Senator  In  the  position 
he  is  taking,  in  urging  them  to  consult 
before  it  is  too  late  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions.  I  Join  the 
Senator  in  affirming  what  he  has  said — 
which  is  entirely  true — that  this  proposal 
is  not  compulsory  arbitration.  So  long 
as  they  have  the  volition  to  take  It  or 
leave  it,  to  ask  for  another  arbitrator 
or  for  another  way  of  arbitrating,  it  is 
not  ccxnpulsory  arbitratlcxi.  Whm  and 
if  they  get  compulsory  arbitration — and  I 
pray  they  win  not-^Jiey  win  know  the 
difference.  It  wiU  teU  them  what  to  do, 
who  is  to  do  it,  what  the  revenues  win 
be— and  that  wfil  be  the  end  of  that,  and 
an  of  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  making  the  third  point  whi(^  I 
planned  to  make  when  I  rose  to  make 
my  speech  this  stf  temoon.  I  shaU  come 
to  that  point  in  a  moment.  The  state- 
ment which  the  Senator  made,  that  this 
proposal  involves  voluntary  arbitration, 
and  they  would  stiU  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  sxiggest  a  procedure  for  voluntary 
arbitration,  is  accurate. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  President,  but 
I  can  spMtk  for  myself.  I  know  what  I 
would  recommend  to  the  President  I 
think  many  would  share  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Suppose  the  brotherhoods  had  said, 
hypothetically,  "We  do  not  want  one 
man,  but  we  want  three  men  as  a  board 
of  arbitration."  I  would  be  surprised  if 
the  President  should  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  grant  that  reasonaUe  request, 
after  he  took  it  up  with  the  carriers. 

But  let  the  broth«iM)ods  remonber 
that  the  carriers  are  also  parties  to  this 
dispute.  I  had  to  ten  them  that,  as  s(XDe 
win  recaU,  in  1941,  ^Hien  there  was  a 
very  serious  labor  dispute  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  middle  as  the  medi- 
ator in  that  dispute.  They  laid  down 
certain  demands  as  to  what  they  were 
going  to  do,  and  that  was  to  be  it  I 
pointed  out  to  them  that  there  were  three 
parties  to  the  dispute :  the  carriers,  them- 
selves, and  the  mediator  representing 
the  Government.  I  pointed  out  that  I 
was  going  to  talk  to  the  carriers'  repre- 
sentatives about  their  demands.  They 
did  not  think  I  ought  even  to  talk  to  the 
carriers.  I  talked  to  the  carriers.''  The 
result  was  a  consckmable  comi»omlse  of 
th^  demands. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  participated  In  this  d^ate  and  has 
pointed  out  that  the  brottiertiood  will 
stiU  have  volition  and  (vportunlty  to 
make  inoposals  for  volimtary  arbitra- 
tion, by  making  suggestions  in  respect 
to  procedures  and  making  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  I  think  the  dis- 
tingtiished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  performing  a  pubUc  service  of  the 
highest  magnitude  in  speaking  out  at 
this  time,  whUe  there  is  stffl  time,  on  a 


matter  which  can  affect  the  welfare  and 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Tills  is  not  something  that  Involves 
only  to  the  railroad  taotherhoods  and 
the  carriers.  It  involves  an  labor.  It 
applies  to  aU  segments  of  the  coimtry 
and  to  all  segments  of  the  population. 

It  is  rK>t  80  important  that  we  have  a 
large  attendance  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time.  What  U  important  Is  that  a  speech 
of  this  character  U  being  made.  What  is 
Important  is  that  the  greatest  legal  mind 
In  the  Congress  in  the  fidd  of  labor  mat- 
ten,  one  of  the  greatest  If  not  the  great- 
est, in  the  country  in  that  respect  is 
delivering  himself  of  well  considered 
opinicms  htiB&A  on  expertoaee  with  the 
War  Labor  Board  prior  to  his  coming  to 
the  Senate  some  20  years  ago,  and  based 
on  his  membership  on  the  I^bor  and 
Pubhc  Welfare  Committee  of  this  body. 
I  for  one  am  extremdy  'iaamv  that  on 
this  occasicm,  whfie  there  is  stm  time,  a 
frank,  candid,  cards-on-the-table  speech 
of  this  kind  Is  bdng  made.  IhopeltwiU 
be  read  and  considered,  not  on^  by  the 
brotherhoods  and  the  carriers,  bat  by  aU 
the  pe(9le,  and  most  espeeially  by  aU 
segments  of  the  labor  economy.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  only  deeply 
moved,  but  very  appreciative  of  the  gra- 
cious renuuto  of  the  Senator  from  M<m- 
tana,  our  able  majority  leader.  I  would 
that  I  felt  I  really  deserved  such  com- 
pliments. 

The  other  point  I  wished  to  make — 
and  it  was  alluded  to  by  ttie  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs]^  that  ttie 
brotherhoods  need  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  position  Vbej  are  gcrfxtg  to 
be  in  tomorrow,  next  day.  a  we^  from 
today.  2  weeks  from  today,  or  triiatever 
the  duration  of  the  strike  may  prove 
to  be. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  they  are  gobig 
to  find  pubhc  opinion  against  them.  I 
think  they  are  going  to  find  pubHc  opin- 
ion against  them  because  once  the  aver- 
age citizen  begins  to  feel  tbt  economic 
pinch  and  losses  caused  by  the  strike,  as 
the  public  begins  to  see  the  spread  of 
unemplosonent  caused  by  the  strike — 
and  it  win  cause  a  lot  of  it — ^the  general 
attitude  of  the  pubUc  is  going  to  revolve 
around  the  question.  "Wbm  a  fair  pro- 
cedure offered  the  brothertxxKb,  on  the 
basis  of  volxmtarism.  to  settle  this  dis- 
pute without  econixnie  war?"  I  think 
the  AnM»ru»jm  people  In  the  Jury  box  on 
that  subject  win  render  an  almost 
unanimous  decision  that  a  fair  proce- 
dtire  was  offered. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  labor  must  be  pro- 
tected in  its  right  to  use  economic  force, 
because  it  is  a  basic  part  of  freedom  it- 
self in  a  free  society. 

The  American  people  win  forever  be 
indebted  for  what  the  railroad  taottier- 
hoods  have  done  to  protect  economic 
freedom  in  this  country,  over  the  decades 
of  their  existence,  for  If  it  were  not  for 
the  militancy  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods in  the  early  history  of  the  rail- 
roads in  this  country,  railway  workers 
stin  would  be  among  the  most  under- 
privfieged  woi±ers  In  this  country.  It 
has  been  my  privfiege  to  teach  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  labor  eco- 
nomics in  the  railway  industry,  and  aU 
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needs  o  do  ie  read  tbe  glorious  his- 

Vacf  o(  wliit  freemen  and  tbeir  f amilieB 
vera  wUUz  f  to  loffer  In  ocder  to  eetab- 
Hah  tbe  111  hti  that  railway  labor  finally 
von  afatn  it  the  carriers  at  that  time, 
whieh  treated  labor  as  a  eommodity 
rather  tha  i  as  freemen. 

Tlie  PCM  eni  Presiding  Officer,  the  Sen- 
ator fran  Wiseonstn  (Mr.  Nslsom]. 
i*5T"*—  froi  1  a  State  whidi  in  those  early 
days  was  represented  in  the  Senate  of 
TTnlted  Sates  by  the  incomparable, 
fighting  el  ler  Bob  La  Follette.  One  has 
only  to  ze  Ml  the  record  of  La  FOllette's 
battles  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
lyKmi  leda  atkm  to  project  the  legitimate 
zlghte  of  1  ailway  labor  in  this  country, 
•upported  ly  a  railway  labor  group  will- 
ing to  bee  Mne  militant  to  protect  thetr 
freedoms.  If  soeh  a  condition  existed  in 
the  Uhttet  States  today,  no  one  would 
defend  mc  «  vigorously  or  urge  more  ve- 
hemently upon  the  brothexiwods  that 
they  resor ;  to  the  militancy  of  economic 
force  to  pi  Btect  their  rights. 

Mr.  Pra  ddent.  the  issues  that  are  at 
stake  are  issues  not  over  the  right  to 
organise. :  lot  over  the  right  to  bargain 
eoUectlvd; ',  not  over  the  so-called  bread 
and  butte  issues  of  an  earUer  day.  but 
over  somi  very  difficult  and  complex 
economic  acto  that  cannot  be  settled  on 
the  plcke  line.  They  must  be  settled 
around  th » cuif  erence  table  on  the  basis 
of  the  eouomic  evidence  that  is  pre- 
sented. 

Rallwas  labor  knows  that  the  senior 
Senator  fi  (xn  Oregon  takes  the  position 
\>>^\  all  If  bor  iB  entitled  to  some  of  the 
Imtts  of  s  dtomation.  We  have  not  even 
started  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  au- 
tomation problem  in  this  country,  and 
the  railwa  r  case  is  one  of  the  early  cases 
t^M  is  go  ng  to  brhig  Congress  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  automation.  But 
we  shouk  not  and  we  cannot  come  to 
grips  wttb  it  by  means  of  strikes,  pickete. 
and  an  economic  war  between  the 
brotherhoods  uod  the  carriers. 

Let  us  issume  a  hypothetical — and  I 
am  talkizg  only  about  a  hjrpothetical. 
Let  us  ast  imie  there  is  a  final  settlement 
in  this  cai  le.  in  which  those  who  propose 
the  settlement  suggest  there  ought  to 
be  a  certain  solution  adopted  for  the 
manpowe '  problem  of  the  railway  indus- 
try that  rill  be  fair  to  the  legitimate 
ri^to  of  the  carriers.  Let  us  assume 
it  is  not  challenged  on  the  basis  of 
whether  <  r  not  it  is  fair  to  the  carriers, 
bat  whetl  er  or  not  it  is  fair  to  the  Indi- 
vktofll  wo  icers,  victims  of  automation  on 
the  railro  ids.  Then  the  Congress  has  a 
xe^MosIb  lity  to  see  to  it  that  It  enacts 
pubUe  kf  Islation  that  comes  to  the  re- 
lief and  assistance  of  workers  in  this 
country  rho  have  ralfered  great  eco- 
nomic kM  les  as  a  result  of  automation. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  said  it  in 
^to  langi  lage,  but  the  total  cost  of  auto- 
m^itoart  e  tnnot  be  put  upon  industry  it- 
self. We  cannot  hold  back  the  progress 
that  Mitc  mation  promises,  not  only  be- 
cause of  competition  in  our  domestic 
economy,  bat  because  of  competition 
with  fore  gn  economies  as  welL 

mere  Hs  (qpening  up  a  new  era  for 
T^f«rf»H#i  X  that  win  protect  the  legiti- 
mate rig  ite  of  workers,  probably  as  Im- 
-    o  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
If  this  country  as  was  the  so- 


called  progressive  legislation  passed  in 
the  era  of  the  elder  Bob  La  FoUette. 
which  was  necessary  to  protect  the  legi- 
timate righto  of  labor  In  his  day.  But 
do  not  forget  that  that  legislation  was 
not  at  all  limited  to  the  employers.  Do 
not  forget  that  much  of  that  legisla- 
tion, such  as  workmen's  compensation 
legi^tlon.  involved  also  public  contri- 
butions. It  was  not  Imposed  entirely 
upon  Vu&  employer. 

We  cannot  solve  all  those  problems, 
may  I  say  to  the  brotherhoods,  in  the 
settlement  of  this  case  alone,  involving 
the  Issues  that  have  arisen  between  the 
carriers  and  the  brotherhoods.  There 
are  involved  a  good  many  public  Issues 
that  will  be  left 

I  wish  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  that  after  this  great  major  labor 
dispute  is  settled — and  this  will  not  be 
the  last  one  that  wiU  arise  from  auto- 
mation— I  will  be  among  those  who  will 
pnq>ose  legislative  remedies  to  see  to  It 
that  fairness  and  justice  are  done  to  the 
workers  of  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  going 
to  T«<«i»iv<  my  friends  In  labor  by  saying 
that  I  shall  stand  aside,  and  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  my  President  and  my 
Government  in  protecting  the  public  In- 
terest from  the  great  damage  that  will 
result  from  any  railway  strike  of  any 
prolonged  duration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MOR8E.    I  srleld  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  l^lslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HXTMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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GOALS    FOR    AMERICA:    PHYSICAL 

FITNESS    AND    SPORTS    VICTORY 

IN  1M4  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  16 
months  from  now,  this  Nation  faces  a 
great  international  test. 

The  1964  Oljnnpic  games  will  open  in 
Tdcyo. 

For  a  considerable  time.  I  have  been 
pointing  out  the  need  for  a  supreme  na- 
tional effort  In  preparation  for  this  and 
future  athletic  contests. 

In  1960,  in  the  Rome  Olympics,  the 
United  States  achieved  only  a  poor  third 
in  Uie  unofficial  scoring. 

Regrettably,  our  prospects  since  then 
have  not  Improved  materially,  if  at  alL 

Recognizing  this  and  other  hard  facts, 
I  have  been  urging — in  speeches,  arti- 
cles and  releases — that  we  set  a  national 
goal  of  fltness  for  oiir  population,  young 
and  old.  and  a  goal  of  sports  victory  as 
wen. 


'  KSmVXDT'B  OXTTRAMDINO  LKADSBSHIP 

This,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Is  precisely 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
seeks  for  our  Nation. 


I  believe  that  it  would  l>e  xmiversally 
agreed  that,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  no 
Chief  Executive  in  American  lilstory  has 
demonstrate  keener  personal  Interest  In 
American  fltness  than  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

In  addition,  despite  his  many  burdens, 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  has 
given  this  matter  his  closest  attention. 
I  have  been  in  frequent  contact  with  his 
office  on  this  matter.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  Attorney  General  is  work- 
ing very  actively  with  sports  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation  toward  meeting 
the  Olympic  challenge  head-on. 

Important  developmento  are  in  the 
making.  They  wiU  be  announced  as  soon 
as  circumstances  may  permit. 

MO  aCAOIC  COBB  won  OLnatc  iuffjlcultt 

But  let  this  fact  be  clear:  As  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Attorney  General,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  congress  have  indicated,  we, 
in  Washington,  D.C..  cannot  wave  any 
magic  wand,  so  as  to  improve  America's 
Olympic  prospecto. 

An  Olympic  star  is  not  made  over- 
night; it  takes  years  of  personal  training 
and  development.  The  United  States 
cazmot  expect  to  accomplish  the  impos- 
sible in  the  next  16  months.  But  we  can 
and  should  expect  that  everything  which 
can  be  done  will  be  done.  And,  in  the 
final  analysis,  it  has  to  be  done  by  ama- 
teur sporto  groups  themselves  through- 
out the  50  Stetes  of  the  Union  and  by 
the  dedication  of  individual  athletes— 
both  men  and  women. 

THS   rAMXLT  QTTABSB.  BKTWXKN   AATT   AND    NCAA 

Meanwhile,  no  informed  American 
need  be  reminded  that  a  family  quarrel 
continues,  unfortimately,  to  mar  the 
American  sporto  scene. 

I  believe  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
familiar  with  the  latest  decisive  actions 
by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  In  arbitrat- 
ing differences  between  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  and  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association. 

As  the  President's  chosen  Instrument 
in  mft«"tr«^<»<"g  an  at  least  temporary 
peace  on  the  sporto  scene.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  added  f  luiher  to  the  laiurels 
which  he  has  won  in  war  and  peace. 

Somehow,  before  or  after  October 
1964.  a  more  permanent  solution  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  equitably  and. 
democratically  among  all  concerned. 

But,  now,  let  us  survey  other  aspecto 
of  the  problem. 

SEVEN   ▼AUBD    KATEBXAI^   ON   THE   SPORT8- 

riTNBSS  rmoNTS 

To  do  so,  I  have  assembled  a  series  of 
seven  materials  which  I  believe  tell  a 
story,  each  in  its  own  way. 

First.  The  first  item  is  an  address 
which  I  recently  delivered  In  Minneapolis 
before  one  of  the  great  organizations  of 
our  land,  serving  the  well-being  of  our 
people.  I  refer  to  the  Association  of 
Health,  Ph^cal  Education,  and  Recre- 
ation. Speaking  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  AHPER,  I  presented  what  I 
called  a  "charter  for  American  youth." 
including  a  charter  for  fitness  and  for 
sporto  participation. 

ARTICLE  BT  SENATOR  RXBICOIT 

Second.  The  second  item  is  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  magazine  Sporto.  by 
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our  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  RiBZcorr.  the  able  former 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  article  is  entitled  "We 
Need  a  National  Olympics."  It  reiterates 
many  sound  potaito  irtiich  Senator  Rxbz- 
coFF  has  submitted  to  our  Nation  and 
which  I,  personally,  have  strongly 
endorsed. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  State  of  Connecti- 
cut has  beoi.  I  am  glad  to  add.  a  pace- 
setter for  sporto  Interest  among  the 
States,  just  as  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota has  been  a  leader. 

THE    ICOOT    ISSUE   OF   A    POSSIBLE   rSDERAL 
AFFSOPRIATIOBr 

The  third  survey  item  concerns  the 
problem  of  what,  if  anything,  at  this 
relatively  late  hour,  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment should  do  about  the  shortage  of 
money  for  Olsnnpic  development.  In  my 
Minneapolis  address.  I  pointed  to  the 
possibility  of  trying  to  secure  a  one-time 
U.S.  Government  grant  of  $1  million. 
The  purpose  would  be  to  backstop  a 
oomprelienslve  Olympic  development 
program. 

Item  3,  therefore,  is  an  article  from 
the  magazine  Amateur  Athlete,  by  the 
president  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
Louis  J.  Fisher,  urging  precisely  tills 
objective. 

Thereafter  appear  two  letters  from 
Col.  Donald  F.  Hull,  U5.  Army,  retired, 
secretary  of  the  AAU.  elaborating  on  the 
desirability  of  immediate  U.S.  financial 
support. 

Item  6,  however,  presento  an  opposite 
viewpoint  from  another  great  sporto  or- 
ganization. This  is  a  message  to  the 
subcommittee  by  Walter  Byers,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  conveying  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  NCAA  executive 
committee  and  council  at  their  April 
24-27,  1963,  sessions.        ^ 

Mr.  Byers  had  helpfully  visited  the 
subcommittee  prior  to  these  meetings. 
In  addition,  another  welcome  visitor  has 
been  Al  Duer,  secretary-treasxu^r  <A  the 
National  Athletic  Intercollegiate  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Duer  has  been  in  very 
close  touch  with  us  on  the  problems  of 
amatein*  sporto  «s  a  whole. 

Mr.  Lyman  Bingham,  executive  di- 
rector. U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  has 
also  lieen  in  close  contact  relative  to  our 
Interest  in  a  possible  new  look  at  Public 
Law  805,  81st  Congress.  This  law.  en- 
acted on  September  21,  1950.  chartered 
the  "U.S.  Oljrmplc  Association." 


A  NEW  GIRLS'  ATHLETIC 


AT  THE  CRASSROOn 


In  item  7.  I  turn  to  the  grassrooto 
of  America.  This  item  consisto  of  one 
of  the  many  encouraging  req;x>nses  to 
my  article  in  the  January  6.  1963,  issue 
of  Parade.  The  county  supervisor  of 
White  County,  Ark.,  wrote  that,  as  a  re- 
sult both  of  my  interest  and  of  local 
recognition,  county  leaders  have  staged 
the  first  girls'  track  meet  since  1951. 
Let  me  add  that  incresued  participation 
by  our  young  ladles  in  mxnrto  Is.  indeed, 
a  must. 

This  is  a  point  of  de^  interest  to  the 
President's  Council  on  Fitness,  spear- 
headed by  the  great  coach  and  outstand- 
ing American.  Bud  WTTkinson 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
seven  itons  be  lurinted  at  Itiia  point  ki 
the  RxcoKO. 


It  is  my  hope  and  expectetlon  that 
they  may  serve  as  a  cross-section  guide 
to  past,  present,  and  future  U.S.  policy. 
There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
as  follows: 

A  Charter  for  American  Youth,  iNCLiroiNa 
A  Six-Point  Federal  Program  fo«  Yottth 
Rtness  and  Achibtemsnt 
(Excerpts  of  statement  prepared  for  delivery 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrkt.  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  before  opening  general 
session  78th  annlveraary  convention  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Healtb.  Physical  Edu- 
cation, and  Recreation,  Leamington  Hotel. 
MinncapollB,  Ulnn.,  Friday  night.  May  3) 

(1)  Financial  aa8lstaL.ce  to  the  States  for 
school  facilities  for  physical  education. 

(2)  Snaetment  of  Senate-approved  youth 
employment  blU. 

(3)  Follow-through  on  report  by  Outdoor 
Recreation   Resources    Review   Commission. 

(4)  Strengthen  fltness  coordination  In 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Department. 

(5)  Olve  mandate  to  President's  Fitness 
Council. 

(0)  Approve  adequate  finances  for  Olym- 
pics. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  address  this  great 
convention. 

I  join  with  your  devoted  members 
throughout  lifinnesota  in  reiterating  their 
waxm  welcome  to  associates  from  all  over 
the  Nation.  It's  grand  to  have  you  with  us. 
You  meet  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
nature,  itself,  speaks  a  message  of  health 
and   fltness.   and   recreation. 

No  season  reminds  us  more  clearly  of  the 
unquenchable  forces  of  life,  thrusting  up- 
ward, reaching  outward. 

Actxially,  springtime  speaks  a  universal 
lesson  of  rebirth  and  of  growth.  It  speaks 
of  energy  and  vitality  to  all  who  see  and 
hear  nature's  wonders. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  bjisic  theme  of  my 
remarks  tonight. 

For  I  am  going  to  speak  of  another  vital 
force,  a  force  which  is  also  filled  with  un- 
quenchable energy,  a  force  which  also  seeks 
the  greatest  fulfillment  In  life,  the  force  of 
America's  youth. 

You  of  this  audience  are  prlvHeged  to  help 
serve,  to  build  and  mould  this  ml^ty  force. 
We.  who  represent  you  in  pubUe  office, 
are  privileged  to  work  with  you.  Our  Joint 
mission  Is  to  help  the  coming  generation  real- 
ize its  greatest  potential. 

America^  3routh  are.  of  course,  Amerlcats 
future,  our  greatest  resource.  Bvery  young 
mind  and  body  you  train  today  is  a  mind 
and  body  which  wlU  protect  and  advance 
this  Nation  tomorrow. 
Protect  us  from  what? 
A  look  at  the  headlines  in  this  evening^ 
newspapers  will  remind  all  of  us. 

Look  at  the  stories,  datelined.  "Saigon." 
••Yemen,"  "Bertin." 

It  is  springtime  in  Vietnam  tonight.  But 
there  are  over  10,000  Americans  In  that  be- 
leaguered country  who  have  little  time  to 
enjoy  it.  Their  minds  and  bodies  are  being 
tested,  in  or  close  to  combat,  ferrying  troops 
In  helicopter  operations,  advising  infantry 
while  It  Is  battling  in  the  Jungles  and  rice 
paddies. 

The   physical   fitness   of   these   American 

forces  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  necessity. 

But  there  are  other  operations  in  the  four 

comers  of  the  ^obe,  leas  dramatic,  less  in 

the  news,  but  where  fitness  is  Just  as  crucial. 

There  are.  for  example.  tiKmsand  at  selfless 

Peace  Corps  members,   working  under  the 

most  grueling  eUmatle  and  other  oondltioDS 

ttirougbout   the  world.     !>•  seen  them — 

Venezuela,  Colombia,  Chile,  Braall. 

And  so,  the  questian  may  rightly  be  asked: 

In  view  oC  these  and  other  lUustratlons, 

where  may  the  yotith,  who  are  now  In  yoar 

gymxiaalunia,  la  oar  netghborhoods,  be  caUed 

upon  to  serve  5  or  10  or  15  years  tram  now? 


No  one  In  this  audience  can  predict  the 


But  ttils  we  do  know. 
(1)  The  generatton  In  yoor  care  must  be 
prepared  to  serve  anyirtiara,  and  to  be  eflec- 
ttw  wcrywlMff*,  If  this  eountry  Is  to  endure. 
(S)  Tlie  opfMslt*  numbers  of  oar  Ameri- 
can jroongstexs,  the  young  men  and  w(xnen 
of  the  SOTtet  UnkMi,  Kaatam  Burope,  main- 
land China,  North  Korea.  Vietuun.  and  Cuba, 
are  being  trained  to  fulflU  the  goals  of  their 
society. 

(3)  A  cmdal  test  has  long  been  shaping 
up.  It  U  the  test  between:  (a)  the  train- 
ing democracy  gtircs:  and  (b)  the  training 
commvinlain  demanda. 

It  is  the  test  between  tbeir  Imposed  dis- 
cipline and  our  stif  discipline. 

It  Is  a  teat  between  their  educators  and 
their  educated  and  onrs. 

The  outccme  of  this  test  may  not  be  seen 
quickly  or  even  dramatically.  But  the  out- 
come WiU  be  a  vital  factor  in  deciding  the 
futtire  of  »««»^wnti  everywhere,  and  "every- 
where" means  just  that.  It  means  the  h<«ne 
front  and  foreign  fronta. 

Only  a  r^atlvtiy  smaU  proportion  of  our 
yovmgsters  may  ultimately  have  to  serve 
abroad,  either  in  uniform  or  as  civilians. 
The  largest  proportion  may  never  be  called 
to  the  national  colors.  And  in  the  case  of 
our  young  womoi.  relativtiy  few  may  enter 
the  Federal  service,  as  such. 

But  a  strong  home  front  is  every  bit  as 
Important  as  a  strong  foreign  front.  Phys- 
ically fit  mothers  are  Just  as  important,  if 
not  more  so,  as  physically  fit  fathers. 

And  the  idea  of  anywhere  In  this  world 
has  now  come  to  mean  anywhere  out  of 
this  world,  as  well.  In  the  vast  reaches  of 
outer  space,  the  young  astronauto  of  the 
United  States  are  stlU  in  the  early  stages 
of  competitioa  with  the  young  cosmonauts 
of  the  U.S.SJI. 

Meanwhile,  there  la  a  universal  test  in 
"inner  space,"  the  erudal  space  In  our  own 
minds.  You  and  I  know  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  strong  unless  it  is  strong  in  mind, 
in  character  and  In  body. 

Strong  convictions,  strong  Ideas,  strong 
wUl.  strong  muscle* — we  need  them  all. 

We  need  whole  men  and  women — well- 
roxmded.  emotionally  balanoad,  tulfllllng 
their  highest  potential  In  every  aspect  of 
life.  Tbe  physical  educator  jotos  therefcnv 
with  the  educators  for  aU  of  hfels  dlaetplines. 
for  the  arts,  humanities,  science  and  tech- 
nology, in  training  tonaurraw'fc  dtiaens. 

And  so.  I  am  here  tonight  to  pledge  to 
yoa  that  this  Senator  Is  dedicated  to  our 
goal  at  victory  in  this  contest  with  our  foe: 
to  let  you  know  that  even  if  there  were  not 
a  Cc»nmunist  adversary  in  this  world,  there 
U  deflnlttiy  a  larger  test  la  whl^  we  are 
eternally  engaged.  It  Is  the  test  of  self- 
Improvement,  helping  mankind,  Indudlng 
our  own  countrymen,  to  realise  its  birth- 
right. I  mean  a  world  of  peaee  and  plenty,  a 
world  where  man  vaaqulslMs  his  ancient 
external  enemies — poveity.  iHsessa,  Ulltsracy. 
hunger — and  his  Intamal  enemlee— sloth,  in- 
difference, selfishnsas,  and  Ignorane*. 

And  I  am  here  to  let  you  know  that  I. 
for  one.  feel  that  you,  your  profeesion.  your 
memberahip,  stand  lilgh  in  th*  ranks  of 
tho*e  responsiUe  for  the  very  future  of  our 
Nation;  that  your  calling  is  a  noble  one;  and 
that  yoiu-  success  is  urgent. 

And.  then,  most  importaat,  perhaps,  I  am 
here  to  share  with  you  a  view  ttooL  Washing- 
ton as  to  the  Federal  GovemnMnfs  rol*  In 
enaUlng  you  to  do  yoor  worthy  job. 

As  a  VB.  Senator.  I  am  naturaUy  interested 
in  what  the  UJB.  Oovemment  should  or 
should  not  do. 

But  you  and  I  know,  that  over  and  above 
what  the  Federal  Oovemment  does  or  does 
not  do.  the  real  ctiallangw  1*  tb*  one  eon- 
fronting  State,  ooonty,  and  local  govern- 

With  bat  perhaps  on*  or  two  exeepttons. 
for  example,  Teddy  Boosevelt.  there  has : 
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the  elements  of  that  program 
beginning  to  emerge.  We  should 
Blements  as  a  total  program  for 

being  of  our  country, 
mottgh  that  we  set  up  mere  seg- 
youth  program,  the  parts  should 
in  a  harmonious  whole.     They 
lalanoed.  one  with  the  other,  so 
Qot  "go  overboard"  along  any  one 
^cpense  of  other  key  elements. 
I  propose  what  might  be  called 
or  American  Touth." 

for  their  freedom — freedom 
from  want,  from  deprivation — 
,  economic,  or  social, 
to  embrace  the  needs  of  city 
,  of  Individual  and  group,  of  pri- 
Oovemment. 
of  the  elements  of  this  char- 
as  a  surprise  to  members  of 
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Eaeeutive  In  the  White  Bouse, 
or  more  oontiniially  interested 
edocationophyBioal  fitness  than 
F.  Kennedy. 

.  his  personal  family,  and  his 

fUnlly  have  lived,  breathed. 

acted  for  fltnees.    And  the  Pres- 

I  working  with  you  and  the  Con- 

comprehenslve  fitnees  program 


would  note  that  American 
to  the  fullest  opportxmlties 
society  can  provide,  oppor- 
indivldual  intellectual  growth, 
for  productive  work,  yes 
mentally  and  physically,  voca- 
avocationally. 

youth  IB  entitled  to  the 

comes  from  being  recognized 

who  has  something  unique 

personally  to  the  world. 

let's  get  spedflc  on  the  fitness 


youth  is  entitled  to  a  body 
and  fit  as  heredity,  medical  scl- 
training.   and   facilities  can 
posslhle. 

ui  youth  should  be  encour- 

and  remain  at  the  highest 

physical  proficiency  he  or  she  can 

retain. 

thla  really  mean? 

that  In  every  school  the  child 

e^iabled  to  meet  standards  of  the 

well-being  of  which  he  or 
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that  we  need  more  varsity  ath- 

far  more  Important,  we  need  to 

youth  population  which  enjoys 

Achievement    in    individual    and 


9f  achievement,  of  cracking  one's 

the  thrill  of  winning 

squarely,  or  if  losing,  to  do  so. 

and  no  regrets — ^thls  is  i^tat  we 
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a  Nation  which  Is  tough,  but  in 
ense  oC  that  word;  tough,  not  in 
f  entity  or  callousnees,  but  tough 
do  not  cringe  or  whimper  before 
,  and  adversity. 

of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 

of  Eton,  the  cold  war  or  the 

or  worse,  of  the  future 

in  the  schools,  the  gymnasia 

of  this  Nation. 


brush  trs  wars, 


is  one  thing  which  is  fairly  cer- 
that  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  we 
face  crisis  after  crisis,  challenge 
from  international  commu- 
are  also  going  to  face  an  almost 
nrlss  of  ehaUenges  to  help  the 
at  iwtiiwwM  at  people  In  the  lees 
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The  Preaident'B  committee  headed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wlrts  has  warned  of  the 
critical  needs  for  youth  employment  and 
upgrading  of  youth  skills. 

Each  day,  automation  Is  changing  and 
eliminating  Jobs.  The  very  locale  in  which 
we  live  is  changing.  The  central  core  of 
many  cities  is  decaying,  the  suburbs  are 
sprawling  in  every  direction. 

Existing  services  for  youth  are  groaning 
imder  rising  burdens.  But.  In  our  search 
to  deal  with  mass  problems,  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  individual. 

It  was  the  poet.  Edwin  Markham,  who 
wrote:  "Why  build  these  cities  glorious  If 
man  unbullded  goes?  In  vain,  we  build 
the  world,  unless  the  builder  also  grows." 

Throughout  this  entire  country,  there  is. 
as  you  know,  a  great  ferment  In  primary, 
secondary  and  higher  education.  There  is  a 
battle  to  reshape  the  school  cxirrlculum  along 
many  lines,  many  of  which  are  conflicting 
with  one  another.  Vocational,  technical 
education  and  training  are  receiving  renewed 
attention. 

Somehow,  we  must  find  the  way  and  the 
means  to  provide  for  a  better  allotment  of 
resources  to  the  twin  goals  of  mental  and 
physical  fitness.  Brain  power  is  our  most 
valuable  resource. 

Somehow,  we  must  reshape  the  essential 
values  of  youth  as  well  as  of  some  elders. 

A  youngster  \b  certainly  not  a  sqiiare  (as 
he  is  sometimes  called)  if  he  zealously  dis- 
ciplines his  body  to  peak  performance. 

And  a  teacher  who  devotes  his  or  her  life 
to  physical  education  Is  not  Just  a  so-called 
gym  teacher,  something  different  or  apart 
from  or  lower  than  all  other  types  of  teacher. 
Par  from  It,  you  who  work  to  develop  the 
bodies  of  our  yoiuigsters.  and  simultaneously, 
their  minds'  attitudes  toward  their  bodies 
have  as  Important  a  role  to  play  as  any  In 
American  education. 

It  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  who  said: 
"Oiu'  chief  want  in  life  Is  somebody  who  shall 
make  us  do  what  we  can." 

It  is  you  who  help  youngsters  do  what 
they  can,  as  much  or  more,  as  any  other 
educator.  But  now,  what  of  our  Federal 
obligations?  What  can  the  U.S.  Government 
do?  Let  me  offer  a  few  specific  points  on  fit- 
ness, designed  to  help  fulfill  the  general 
points  in  the  charter  for  youth. 

(1)  The  Congress  should  provide  a  new 
program  on  physical  fitness,  when  It  ex- 
tends and  broadens  the  present  national 
defense  education  law.  This  new  title 
should  provide  long-needed  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  the  program  of 
physical  education  throughout  the  Nation's 
school  system.  It  takes  hard  money  to  en- 
able our  less  advantaged  States  to  come  to 
grips  with  physical  education  needs.  There 
Is  no  use  lecturing  States  to  meet  the 
highest  national  standards  If  many  of  these 
States  simply  do  not  have  the  means  to  do 
so. 

Funds  are  urgently  needed  for  In-servlce 
education  of  health  and  physical  education 
teachers  through  leadership  Institutes  com- 
parable to  those  conducted  for  science  and 
mathematics  teachers.  Programs  of  this 
type  would  be  the  most  certain  way  to  im- 
prove the  fitness  efforts  of  the  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges.  Such  a  plan  of  insti- 
tutes would  provide  the  leadership  to  Improve 
programs  In  physical  education,  swlnmilng. 
recreation,  youth  conservation  camps,  and 
community  schools. 

(2)  Congress  should  enact  the  youth  em- 
ployment bill.  This  bill  will  deal  directly 
with  the  twin  needs  to  channel  youths'  ener- 
gies creatively  into  conservation  work,  in 
the  great  outdoors — on  behalf  of  all  of  us — 
and,  urban  service  projects,  on  behalf  of 
other  youths. 

(8)  Both  the  Federal  Oovenunent  and  the 
States  should  move  rapidly  ahead  for  the 
fullest  Implementation  of  the  historic  re- 
port by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission.    As  you  know,  a  Bureau 


of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  a  Cabinet-level 
Recreation  Advisory  Council  have  been  set 
up  for  the  important  task  of  conducting 
Federal  programs  and  assisting  the  States. 
There  Is  still  Immense  work  to  be  done  in, 
by  and  for  the  States,  as  regards  fish  and 
game,  park,  recreation,  and  conservation 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Fortunately,  a  Cltiaena  Committee  for  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Reeources  Review  Com- 
mission Report  has  been  formed. 

Organizations  such  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation  should  be  encouraged  to  expand 
their  efforts  in  outdoor  education  through 
leadership  preparation  and  program  develop- 
ment. As  you  and  I  know,  vigorous  outdoor 
activities  having  lifelong  values  contribute 
greatly  to  the  sustaining  of  fitness  and 
should  be  Included  in  the  cturlculxuns  and 
programs  of  schools,  colleges,  and  communi- 
ty agencies. 

4.  Our  able  new  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Anthony  Celebrezze, 
should  proceed  with  his  vigorous  program  of 
greater  coordination  within  that  vast  De- 
partment. 

Several  ]rears  of  review  of  the  individual 
activities  of  major  HEW  units  has  confirmed, 
in  my  Judgment,  that,  unfortunately,  in 
none  of  theee  units  is  there  as  strong  a  focus 
for  physical  fitness  as  there  should  be.  That 
means  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  in  the  ChUdren's 
Bureau. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  an  impor- 
tant role  In  working  with  the  Nation's  phy- 
sicians toward  Improved  physical  fitness. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  need  to 
provide  the  research  leadership  which  Is  so 
necessary.  There  must  be  a  focus  for  fitness 
research  responsibility. 

One  meritorious  approach  would  be  to 
locate  a  UNESCO  Fitness  Research  Institute 
in  the  United  States.  No  such  UNESCO  in- 
stitutes have  as  yet  been  established  In  our 
country.  A  UNESCO  Fitness  Research  In- 
stitute could  cooperate  with  needed  research 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 

(5)  The  President's  Council  on  Fitness 
shoxild  be  given  a  permanent  statutory  man- 
date. The  council  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  with  relatively  limited  resources.  And 
those  resources  have  been  doled  out  in  bits 
and  pieces  by  other  Federal  agencies  rather 
than  being  requested  formally  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  allocated  directly  by  the 
Congress,  as  should  be  the  cace.  An  annual 
process  of  congressional  appropriations  di- 
rectly to  the  council  would  provide  a  much 
needed  national  dialog  on  exactly  where  we 
stand,  and  where  we  are  heading  in  federally 
encouraged  physical  fitnees  efforts. 

(«)  The  Federal  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  amateur  sports,  should  take  a  new 
look  at  our  international  sports  efforts.  We, 
as  a  nation,  are  seriously  lagging  in  these 
efforts. 

It  is  13  years  since  Congress  chartered  what 
was  called  the  UJS.  Olympic  Association. 
This  private  organization  has  done  a  fine 
Job  in  many  respects.  But  our  modest  U.S. 
showing  in  the  Rome  Olympics  in  1960  and 
the  poor  prospects  for  Tokyo  in  1864.  speak 
eloquently  of  the  need  to  reappraise  the  or- 
ganisation's role. 

Meanwhile,  we  need  a  focus  of  sports  in- 
terest in  the  executive  branch.  The  Presi- 
dent's coimcil  should  be  given  a  broadened 
mandate  for  such  a  sports  focus. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  in  charge  of  our  interna- 
tional— ^I  emphasise — international  cultural 
exchange  program.  This  program  Includes 
funds  for  exchange  of  coaches  and  sports 
teams.  The  Department  does  so  under  a 
law  which  I  personally  sponsored.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  has.  by  and  large, 
been  competent.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  funds  available  for  the  overall  program 
have  never  been  increased  above  the  level 
they  started  at;  namely,  a  mere  93^  milUon. 
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Athletic  exchanger,  for  example,  have  been 
supported  by  no  more  than  $300,000  in  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  recent  years.  This  Is  mere 
pocket  money  compared  to  the  enormous 
sums,  spent  by  foreign  governments,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Cvirtaln. 

The  governing  bodies  of  American  amateur 
sports  shovQd,  of  course,  continue  to  enjoy 
complete  independence  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  should  continue  to  bear  funda- 
mental responsibility,  financial,  and  other- 
wise. The  Department  of  State,  as  the 
spearhead  of  American  foreign  policy,  should 
continue  to  have  responsibility  for  actual 
oversea  arrangements.  But  a  relative  hand- 
ful of  experts  In  the  President's  council,  such 
as  its  great  executive.  Coach  Bud  Wilkinson, 
could.  If  authorized  to  do  so.  do  a  tremendous 
Job  as  the  center  of  specialized  Interest  in 
amateur  sports  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Right  now,  no  such  center  exists  in  a  single 
domestic  department  or  agency. 

The  Issue  of  shortage  of  funds  remains 
critical.  The  VS.  Olympic  Committee  has 
never  had  a  fraction  of  the  financial  re- 
sources which  some  countries  one-tenth  of 
our  population  have  made  available,  on  a 
continuous,  not  a  once-every-4-year  basis. 
Now,  we  are  coming  close  to  the  1964 
Tokyo  Olympics.  Once  more,  we  Americans 
face  the  dismal  prospect  of  an  11th  hour 
crisis  in  fundralslng  by  passing  the  hat. 

Recently,  I  have  explored  the  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  a  direct,  one-time  appro- 
priation of  $1  million  might  or  should  be 
made  for  pre-Olymplc  purposes.  The  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  has  urged  a  specific 
Federal  grant.  Other  observers  have  em- 
phasized that  It  is  Inconsistent  for  Uncle 
Sam  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  American 
coach  or  of  a  small  team  going  overseas  for 
a  blnatlonal  or  regional  meet,  while  Ignoring 
the  most  crucial  international  contest  of  all, 
the  Olympics. 

But  very  frankly,  there  is  strong  appre- 
hension in  some  quarters  over  a  possible 
Federal  grant  for  the  Olympics.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  even  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, even  with,  as  envisioned.  Independent 
administration  of  the  funds  by  the  TJ3. 
Olympic  Committee  in  cooperation  with 
other  amateur  bodies,  a  Federal  grant  might 
be  imdeslrable.  Traditionally,  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  has  felt  this 
way,  against  Federal  assistance  for  our  U.S. 
Olympic  effort. 

The  Congress  respects,  and  rightfully  so, 
the  Judgment  of  the  U.S.  Oljrmpic  Commit- 
tee, the  AAU,  the  NCAA,  the  National 
Athletic  Intercollegiate  Association,  the  TJS. 
Track  and  Field  Federation  and  other  groups. 
I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Congress  who 
presumes  to  tell  these  expert  groups  about 
detaUed  Issues  to  which  they  and  their  dedi- 
cated sports  personnel  have  devoted  entire 
lifetimes. 

But  the  Congress  does  have  an  Interest  in 
and  reeponslblllty  to  all  180  million  of  us. 
Like  the  President,  the  Congress  has  watched 
with  concern  the  long  family  quarrel  In  ama- 
teur sports.  It  applauded  the  President's 
sound  decision,  designating  General  Mac- 
Arthur  to  serve  as  Impartial  arbitrator  of 
the  quarrel. 

Now  that  there  has  at  least  been  agree- 
ment on  a  moratorium  In  the  dispute,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  turn  to  the  crucial  Issue: 
What  win  amateur  sports  now  do  afllrm- 
atlvely?  What  will  it  do  about  broadening 
tbe  base  for  American  sports  talent  in  every 
haxnlet  of  our  land?  What  will  amateur 
sports  do  about  the  persistent  financial 
problem?  Will  sports  leaders  set  up.  as  I 
have  urged,  the  equivalent  of  a  national  fit- 
ness foundation?  Will  amateur  sports  set 
up  a  real,  continuing,  Olympic  development 
program  which  is  adequately  financed?  Tea, 
amateur  sports  has  the  ball.  Mo  one  outside 
amateur  sports  wants  to  or  sxpects  to  take 
the  ball  from  it. 


But  this  Nation  must  not  sit  idly  by  while 
we  proceed  to  take  another  beating  in  the 
Olympics  in  1964  or  In  1968. 

The  time  has  come  for  definitive  action. 
The  hour  is  already  desperately  late  as  re- 
gards preparing  athletes  for  the  competition 
In  Tokyo.  The  time  to  begin  with  a  broad- 
gauged  long-range  Olympic  program  is  now. 

Our  International  athletic  showing  Is  but 
one  phase  of  our  country's  fitness  Interest. 
But  It  Is  an  Important  phase. 

The  charter  for  youth  shoiild  be  a  blue- 
print for  victory — victory  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  victory  will  be  forged  In  every  gym- 
nasium and  playground  of  our  land,  or  It 
will  not  be  fully  achieved. 

You  and  I  will  be  hearing  further  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  both  on 
the  fitness  and  sports  fronts.  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  predict  what  the  President  will  do 
or  say  and  when.  Issues  relating  to  the 
Olympics  have  received  and  are  receiving  his 
personal  attention.  It  can  be  stated  with 
certainty  that  the  President  Intends  to  work 
with  cunateur  sports  for  a  strengthened  1964 
and  a  longer-range  Olympic  effort. 

Your  President  regards  the  great  Tokyo 
and  other  sports  events  as  a  real  frontier  In 
their  own  right.  He  wants  America  to 
achieve  excellence  in  that  frontier. 

Athletic  excellence  in  every  school  in  the 
land  Is  a  worthy  goal,  and  we  can  achieve 
It. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  springtime  Is 
the  herald  of  life's  fulfillment.  Springtime 
Is  a  charter  of  nature's  excellence. 

Let  us  by  oiu-  deeds  write  a  charter  for  our 
boys  and  girls,  of  which  we  and  all  those  who 
follow  after  us,  will  everlastingly  be  proud. 

[From  Sports  magazine,  June  1963] 
Thk  U.S.  Athletic  Pbkstigk  Is  SLtncpiNC,  Sats 

THE  Senatoe — In  an  Attempt  To  Bolstkb 

It,  He  Oitess  a  Uniqtte  Proposal  :  We  Need 

A  National  Olympics 
(By  Senator  Abraham  A.  Riaicorr  with  Harry 
Paxton) 

Every  4  years  the  United  States  sends 
squads  of  fine  athletes  to  the  Olympic  games. 
Many  of  these  athletes  win  important  gold 
medals,  and  people  at  home,  scanning  the 
sports  headlines,  often  assume  the  United 
States  is  scoring  a  sizable  overall  victory. 
When  the  resiUts  of  all  Olympic  events  are 
added  up,  however,  they  tell  another  story 
to  the  world  at  large.  An  unhappy  story  for 
us.  In  the  last  two  Olympic  games — 1956 
and  1960 — we  finished  a  distant  second  to 
Russia  in  the  unofficial  team  point  stand- 
ings. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  ovir  victories 
are  concentrated  in  only  a  few  of  the  20 
sports  on  the  Olympic  program — sports  vrlth 
big  followlngs  in  this  country,  sports  such 
as  track  and  field,  swimming,  and  basket- 
ball. But  the  other  events  count  Just  as 
much.  It  adds  as  many  points  to  the  team 
score  to  place  first — or  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth — In  a  bicycle  or  canoe  race  as 
in  the  100-meter  dash.  A  victory  on  the  par- 
allel bars  or  with  the  saber  is  as  important  as 
a  diving  championship.  A  men's  field  hockey 
championship  scores  the  same  as  a  basketball 
chsunplonshlp. 

Many  of  the  other  nations  excel  at  sports 
that  are  little  known  In  the  United  States. 
The  Russians  show  strength  in  almost  every 
form  of  Olympic  competition.  They  have 
been  ttiming  out  Olympic  squads  of  much 
greater  balance  and  depth  than  ours,  which 
is  why  they  now  can  boast  that  they  are 
the  No.  1  country  in  world  athletics. 

Some  people  say  it  oouldnt  matter  less. 
They  say  there  are  much  graver  questions  for 
us  to  worry  about  than  whether  we  succeed 
In  winning  at  games.  I  say  that  in  the 
troubled  state  of  the  world,  today,  our  inter- 
national prestige  is  Important.  Anything 
that  enhanoea  the  suture  of  the  United 
States  In  the  eyes  of  other  nations  is  worth 


supporting.  I  think  It  Is  vital  f or  \is  to  put 
the  first  man  on  the  moon.  I  think  it  Is  also 
important  for  us  to  be  first  again  in  the 
Oljrmplc  games. 

We  must  get  more  American  boys  and 
girls  Interested  In  the  so-called  minor  sports. 
To  brin<»  this  about  I  propose  we  have  a  Na- 
tional Ol3mipics  every  year.  It  would  attract 
thousands  of  new  participants  in  the  minor 
sports  and  from  them  would  come  future 
Olympic  champions. 

At  the  same  time,  such  a  program  would 
serve  to  promote  physical  fitness  among  our 
young  |>eople.  This  Is  a  critical  need,  as  I 
can  testify  from  firsthand  knowledge.  Until 
I  resigned  last  year  to  run  for  the  Senate. 
I  was  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet. 
One  of  my  assignments  was  to  head  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness.  In 
this  role  I  soon  learned  that  we  have  a  seri- 
ous problem.  Very  few  of  our  yoxing  people 
engage  regularly  In  sports.  Many  get  no 
exercise  at  all.  A  shocking  percentage  can't 
even  pass  simple  tests  of  fitness. 

No  country  does  more  than  we  do  for  Its 
star  athletes  in  the  major  sports.  They 
receive  excellent  conditioning  and  coaching 
and  equipment.  They  are  applauded  and 
publicized.  But  these  advantaiges  come  to 
only  a  fraction  of  oiur  youth.  For  the  ma- 
jority who  dont  make  varsity  teams,  there 
is  little  Incentive  to  look  for  healthy  exercise 
in  other  sports  activity. 

To  be  sure,  anybody  who  Is  absolutely 
determined  to  keep  himself  In  good  physicaJ 
condition  can  manage  It  on  his  own.  He  can 
do  It  through  systematic  home  calisthenics, 
for  example,  or  by  taking  long  walks  dally. 
But  most  Americans,  unfortiinately,  are 
allergic  to  exercise  for  exercise's  sake.  Body- 
building activity  becomes  more  palatable  If 
it  can  be  made  fun.  There  is  extra  zest  if 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  competitive  sport. 
The  average  athlete,  however,  wants  to  com- 
pete in  a  sport  that  has  prestige.  This  is 
what  so  many  of  the  Olympic  events  lack  in 
this  country.  We  can  build  prestige  for 
them  by  promoting  them  every  year  as  part 
of  a  U.S.  Olympics. 

This  would  bring  out  many  young  men — 
and  women,  too — who  would  like  to  get 
into  athletic  competition  but  never  had  the 
opportunity  in  high  school  or  college.  We 
could  say  to  the  lean,  agile  150-pounder  who 
was  cut  from  the  football  squad:  "You  have 
a  chance  to  represent  your  country  in  gym- 
nastics, to  win  points  that  will  help  make 
your  country  first  in  the  Olympics."  The 
boy  who  wasn't  fast  enough  to  run  the  mile 
might  develop  the  stamina  to  win  walking 
races.  The  kid  who  wasn't  rugged  enough 
to  box  or  wrestle  might  have  a  natural  talent 
for  fencing. 

I'm  sure  there  are  thousands  of  athletes 
sitting  Idle  who  would  be  outstanding  per- 
formers in  these  unfamiliar  sports  if  they 
could  be  encouraged  to  try  them.  As  it  is, 
they  probably  don't  even  know  that  the  op- 
portunities exist.  This  goes  back  to  the  fact 
that  these  sports  get  almost  no  recognition 
or  publicity. 

As  a  resiilt.  each  has  only  a  comparative 
handful  of  devotees  in  the  United  States. 
Did  you  realize  that  although  almost  every 
American  rides  a  bike  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, there  are  barely  2.000  who  compete 
in  cycling  races?  It's  the  same  in  water 
polo,  an  exciting  aquatic  blend  of  basket- 
ball and  football.  In  canoe  racing,  which 
is  Just  as  challenging  and  demanding  as  the 
better  known  sport  of  rowing,  there  are  lers 
than  200  active  contestants.  In  field  hockey, 
which  is  primarily  a  girls'  sport  in  this 
cotmtry  but  a  male  event  at  the  Olympics, 
our  manpower  Is  virtually  nonexistent.  The 
type  of  boy  who  enjoys  football  or  ice  hockey 
could  do  well  at  this  game.  And  he  would 
find  there  is  nothing  sissy  about  It. 

In  fencing,  gymnastlos,  volleyball,  weight- 
lifting  and  other  minor  spcnts  our  talent 
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Who  would  run  theee  annual  UJ3.  Olympic 
gamee?  Who  would  pay  for  themf  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  the  answers  must  come  from 
the  Ooverament.  That's  the  Russian  way  in 
athletics,  but  it  isnt  our  way.  I  believe  the 
National  Olympics  should  be  organiasd  and 
oonductsd  by  the  existing  amateur  athletic 
groupe  in  this  country.  Any  differenoee  be- 
tween them,  such  ss  the  recent  friction  be- 
tween the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
should  be  subordinated  to  this  vital  effort. 
A  logical  coordinating  body  for  the  program 
would  be  the  \JS.  Olympic  Committee. 

These  private  groups,  working  In  hannony, 
oould  do  every  year  what  they  now  do  only 
in  Olympic  years.  It  would  mean  a  lot  of 
extra  work.  They  would  need  extra  help. 
I  would  hope  that  enough  public-spirited 
dtlaens  would  volunteer  their  services  in 
order  to  get  the  Important  Job  done. 

As  for  financing,  the  money  should  come 
from  private  donations,  as  it  does  when  we 
send  a  squad  to  ths  world  Olympics.  There 
would  then  be  an  annual  need  for  this  sort 
of  giving.  Again,  I  would  expect  enough 
people  to  respond. 

One  passible  source  of  funds  would  be 
the  many  private  foundations  that  have  been 
established  to  finance  projects  that  will  pro- 
mote the  national  well-being.  Borne  of  theee 
foundations  have  been  running  out  of 
worthy  causes  to  sponsor.  They  might  be 
persuaded  that  a  U.S.  Olympics  was  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  public  interest — which  I  sin- 
cerely believe  it  to  be. 

I  hope  it  lent  too  late  to  go  ahead  and 
stage  the  first  National  Ol3rmplc8  in  1963. 
This  would  give  us  a  better  chance  of  re- 
captiirlng  world  Olympic  supremacy  from 
Russia  at  Tokyo  in  1964.  If  the  details  can't 
be  worked  out  in  time  this  year,  then  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  launch  the  pro- 
gram in  1966 — and  continue  it  every  year 
thereafter.  This  Is  a  must  if  we  are  to  create 
sustained  Interest  in  the  many  international 
sports  that  the  average  American  hears  about 
only  during  the  regular  Oljrmpic  years — if 
then. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  program  will  pay 
off  In  terms  of  national  physical  fitness,  too. 
If  our  champion  bicycle  sprinters  and  fenc- 
ers and  gynmasts  begin  to  get  Olympic -style 
recognition .  then  many  youngsters  who  are 
not  now  In  athletics  will  be  Inspired  to  take 
part  in  these  sports  and  others  of  similar 
minor  stature.  Only  a  few  vrill  ever  win 
Olympic  medals,  of  course,  but  all  will 
benefit  in  bodily  well-being.  The  Nation 
will  benefit  too,  for  stronger  citizens  mean 
a  stronger  America. 
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[nom  Amateur  Athl^  magazine,  April 
1963] 
SPoara  ArpaopaiATiON  Sought  To  MxxT  ths 
Gaowixa    Chaixxngx    in    IirmifATioNAL 

ATBI.XnCS.  THS  AMATEUK  SPOSTB  GOVKSNINO 

Boons  ICusT  Havz  Financial  Aid 
(By  Louis  J.  Fisher,  president  of  the  AAU) 

The  Fburth  Pan  American  Games  are 
scheduled  for  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil.  April  20- 
May  5.  In  these  important  athletic  contests 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  can  expect 
a  preview  of  the  1964  Olympic  games  at 
Tokyo. 

Tour  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Is  proud  to 
be  Jhe  UB.  governing  body  for  the  following 
teams  which  will  represent  our  coiintry :  bas- 
ketball, boxing,  gjrmnastlcs.  Judo,  swimming, 
synchronised  swimming,  track  and  field,  wa- 
ter polo,  weight  lifting,  and  wrestling. 

OBT    THS    JOB   DONX 

Never  has  the  importance  of  international 
qtorts  competition  been  more  succintly 
stated  than  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  personal  message  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  AAU  at  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  AAU  House.  President  Kennedy  pointed 
out:  "The  United  States  faces  a  stem  chal- 
lenge in  its  intematlooal  prestige  in  the  yean 


ahead,  and  one  of  the  tests  by  which  we 
shall  be  Judged  will  be  the  performance  of 
our  men  and  women  in  the  demanding 
arenas  of  athletic  oompeUtlon.  Tou  have 
a  real  responsibility  for  msetlng  this  chal- 
lenge." 

The  words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  represent  a  mandate  to  the  AAU  and 
other  organisations  to  get  the  Job  done,  and 
to  get  it  done  successfully. 

Although  this  challenge  may  appear  fright- 
ening to  many  persons  in  the  United  States, 
I  have  confidence  in  our  union  that  we  will 
be  successful.  The  presidential  statement 
should  go  far  in  shocking  many  people  in 
this  country  out  of  their  lethargy  and  smug- 
ness. 

No  longer  is  it  possible  for  an  American 
to  walk  out  on  the  track,  step  into  the  box- 
ing ring,  take  his  mark  at  the  starting  line 
of  a  swimming  race,  dribble  a  basketball 
onto  the  court,  ete.,  and  expect  to  win  with 
anything  less  than  his  finest  effort. 

A   SSVBX  CBALLSMOS   ABSOAO 

TO  maintain  our  prestige  In  International 
competitions — starting  with  the  Important 
Pan  American  Games — we  begin  what  I  like 
to  term  "a  new  era  In  world  sporta." 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  track  and 
field  athletes  at  the  i:uropean  championships 
and  In  o\a  recent  Indoor  track  meeta,  the 
wrestlers  competing  in  the  world  champion- 
ships in  Toledo,  the  West  German  and  Jap- 
anese swimmers  in  our  national  champion- 
ships, and  the  impressive  Soviet  basketball 
team,  I  know  how  severe  Is  the  challenge 
that  faces  us. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
the  greatest  reservoir  of  raw,  unharnessed 
athletic  manpower  and  womanpower  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  The  problem  facing 
this  coimtry  today  is  how  to  get  the  greatest 
use  out  of  our  raw  material. 

It  bears  repeating  again  and  again  that 
the  amateiu  sports  in  the  United  States  are 
conducted  by  recognized  sporta  governing 
bodies  afllllated  to  international  or  world 
governing  bodies.  There  are  18  separate 
and  distinct  amateur  organizations  affiliated 
with  world  bodies  comprising  the  Olsrmpio 
games  program.  The  AAU  is  a  member 
of  nine  different  bodies;  the  others  represent 
a  single  spent. 

AMZBXCA    VXaSXTS   TRX    WOBLD 

The  success  of  the  United  States  in  in- 
ternational competitions,  wctfld  champion- 
ships, and  the  pan-American  and  01]rmpic 
games  depends  on  how  well  these  amateur 
sporta  organizations  can  carry  out  the  man- 
date of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  all  recognize  that  world  conditions 
are  changing.  All  nations  are  emphasizing 
amateur  athletics  more  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  history.  The  prowess  of  foreign 
athletes  continues  to  Improve  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Frankly,  the  United  States  must 
be  ready  to  assume  a  challenge  from  the 
entire  rest  of  the  world. 

How  prepared  are  we  for  the  challenge? 

The  answer  cannot  be  stated  simply  in 
terms  of  raw  materials,  desire,  know-how. 
and  the  past  history  of  our  athletes  "com- 
ing throxigh  when  the  chips  are  down." 

As  I  see  it.  this  is  a  program  which  faces 
187  million  Americans. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
United  States  is  well  prepared  physically  and 
mentally  to  face  the  challenge. 

I  am  equally  aware  that  the  United  States, 
the  richest  Nation  of  all,  is  not  equipped  to 
handle  the  financial  burden  of  prosecuting 
the  case  which  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
amateiir  gpoxXm  organisations  of  the  United 
States  by  our  President  in  Washington. 

This  can  be  a  shocking  statement  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  prepared  financially  to 
meet  the  challenge. 

Senator  Hubest  Htticphxbt,  of  Minnesota, 
In  recent  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  UB. 
Senate  has  made  frequent  references  to  this 
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challenge  which  o\ir  great  Nation  faces.  And 
It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the 
AAU  recently  presented  a  plan  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(to  be  passed  on  to  the  other  Senators  and 
Congressmen  in  Washington)  to  give  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  existing  sporta  governing 
bodies  in  the  United  States. 

APPaOPaiATION  ASKXD 

Our  plan  is  a  simple  one.  We  pointed  out 
that  the  Canadian  Government  annually  ap- 
propriates tS  mUllon  for  the  promotion  of 
physical  fitness  and  organized  sport  in  their 
country.  These  funds  are  used  to  help  send 
additional  logical  contenders  to  national 
championships,  as  well  as  to  finance  Canadian 
representatives  to  world  championships. 

In  the  plan  we  presented  to  the  Senator 
we  ask  that  $600,000  be  appropriated  im- 
mediately to  help  the  existing  sporta  govern- 
ing bodies  carry  on  a  broader  program  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  mission  entrusted  to 
us  by  the  President. 

The  AAU  pointed  out  that  with  $600,000. 
the  18  sporta  governing  bodies  would  be  able 
to  financially  assist  with  travel  expenses 
more  than  double  the  number  of  men  and 
women  now  aided  In  appearing  In  our  varioxis 
national  championships.  Also,  the  govern- 
ing bodies  would  have  ready  funds  to  send 
their  strongest  teams  to  the  world  champion- 
ships scheduled  for  this  year. 

We  shall  await  developmento  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Another  fact  that  bears  frequent  repeat- 
ing Is  this  one:  "The  amateur  sporta  govern- 
ing bodies  in  our  country  use  amateur  sporto- 
men  to  administer  and  develop  our  athletes 
and  athletic  teams  for  International  competi- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  these 
amateur  sportsmen  who  carry  on  their  work 
as  an  avocation  also  have  been  responsible 
for  financing  the  sporta  without  any  out- 
side aid  and  assistance." 

Never  let  it  be  thought  that  the  AAU  and 
17  other  sporta  bodies  are  looking  for  a  Gov- 
ernment handout  or  a  Government  subsidy. 
However,  your  president  of  the  AAU  feels 
that  now  Is  the  time  that  we  must  recognize 
the  challenge  facing  this  country  and  that 
positive  action  must  be  taken  at  the  highest 
levels  to  assure  that  America  shall  be  rep- 
resented in  the  coming  international  com- 
petitions with  o\ir  strongest  representativee. 

The  challenge  has  been  Issued  by  our 
President.  "^ 

The  challenge  has  been  accepted  by  the 
recognized  sporta  governing  bodies,  hope- 
fully with  the  backing  of  the  UB.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  challenge  Ls  everybody's  buslnees. 

Amateur  Athlxtic  Union 

or  thk  Unitxo  Statks, 
Omcx  or  Exxcutivk  Dibbctos. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  February  28. 1963. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hxtmphret. 
V.S.  Sejuite, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatob  HuicpBBiT:  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  your  article  In  the  Parade  magazine 
entlUed  "Why  We  Must  Win  the  Olympics." 
and  I  persue  carefully  your  presentations  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Tour  leadership 
In  the  Congress  for  physical  fitness  and 
amateur  athletics  is  a  service  of  far  greater 
value  to  our  country  than  most  people  real- 
ize. A  combination  of  greatly  increased 
numbers  of  amateur  athletic  competitions 
and  physical  fitness  practices  will  do  more 
for  this  great  Nation  of  oiur  and  for  the 
society  in  which  we  live  than  any  other 
government  project  or  even  a  combination 
of  projecte.  This  can  be  accomplished  for 
a  very  small  amount  of  money.  I  believe 
the  other  leaders  in  the  Congress  will  qxilckly 
support  a  sound  plan  to  help  the  UB. 
amateur  athletes  do  a  service  for  their 
country. 

Mr.  Senator,  you  may  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  appropriated  $6  million 


for  physical  fitness  and  amateur  athletics 
for  Canadians.  This  appropriation  is  ad- 
ministered by  special  granta  for  physical 
fitness  projecta  and  amateur  athletic  com- 
petitions conducted  by  the  varioiis  govern- 
ing bodies  of  amateur  sport  in  Canada.  Some 
practical  ground  rules  In  the  use  of  this 
money  are  that  the  governing  bodies  of  each 
sport  on  the  Olympic  and  Pan  American 
agenda  are  allocated  a  sufficient  s\im  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  leading  amateur 
contenders  to  participate  In  the  national 
championships.  Each  sporta  governing  body 
in  Canada  is  also  provided  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  send  a  national  team 
to  world  championships  and  to  selected  U.S. 
championships.  This  procedure  Is  only  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  but  it  has  pro- 
vided a  tremendous  incentive  for  the  youth 
of  Canada.  Today  we  see  Canadian  run- 
ners like  Bruce  Kidd  and  Bill  Crothers  lead- 
ing our  American  champions  to  the  tape. 

Mr.  Senator,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  yourself  and  many  other 
great  leaders  of  our  country  have  been  talk- 
ing about  doing  something  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  will  remain  among  the 
world  leaders  in  amateur  athletics  Including 
the  Olympic  games.  We  have  heard  the 
valid  statement  that  amateur  athletics  is  the 
greatest  common  denominator  of  the  youth 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  to  be 
second  in  the  Olympic  games  has  a  more 
dlsastrovis  effect  on  our  U.S.  international 
Image  than  to  be  second  in  the  space  race. 
I  do  believe  this  Is  true  because  International 
sporta  Is  a  day  by  day,  year  after  year  ac- 
tivity; whereas  the  space  race  only  hita  the 
highlighta  on  special  occasions. 

There  has  been  some  thought  given  to  a 
future  master  solution  to  Improve  the  op- 
portunities for  physical  fitness  programs  and 
competitive  tunateur  athletics  for  our  youth. 
But,  Mr.  Senator,  help  la  needed  now.  Ova 
country  cannot  wait.  If  our  great  athletes 
and  the  volunteer  sporta  organizations  that 
supervise  and  conduct  amateur  athletics  are 
not  given  the  help  which  they  richly  deserve, 
the  Rxisslans  will  reign  supreme  In  the  1964 
Olympic  games.  I  submit,  Mr.  Senator,  that 
you  must  not  wait  for  a  great  super  organiza- 
tion— a  Utopia.  Right  now  there  are  es- 
tablished organizations  in  the  United  States 
in  every  sport  with  years  of  experience  who 
are  set  up  for  doing  the  Job.  They  have  been 
doing  it  for  years  on  a  shoestring.  You  have 
a  fencing  league,  a  skiing  association,  a 
cycling  imion,  and  other  groups  as  well  as 
our  Amateur  Athletic  Union  which  has  the 
responsibility  In  several  sporta. 

All  of  these  groups  have  everything  but 
enough  money. 

In  the  Athletic  Projecta  Branch  of  our 
State  Depsirtment  you  already  have  the  ve- 
hicle to  provide  limited  help  to  our  sporta 
governing  bodies  to  send  UB.  teams  Into 
international  competition.  Our  U.S.  Olym- 
pic executive  director  can  give  the  Athletic 
Projects  Branch  of  our  State  Department  the 
exact  number  and  kind  of  athlete  that  will 
comprise  our  Olympic  team.  I  believe  it  Im- 
perative that  something  Immediately  be  done 
besides  talk.  I  suggest  that  we  emulate  to 
a  degree  our  good  neighbor  to  the  north  and 
provide  one-half  the  cost  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  U.S.  competitors  to  participate  in  na- 
tional championships.  I  suggest  that  you 
propose  funds  for  national  champions  In 
Olympic  sporta  to  enter  each  annual  world 
championship  or  selected  International  com- 
petition. This  procedure  greatly  enhances 
the  U.S.  International  Image  and  would  pro- 
vide us  with  a  base  of  experienced  Interna- 
tional competitors  for  our  quadrennial  Pan 
American  and  Olympic  games. 

Our  athletes  will  do  their  share.  They 
need  assurance  that  if  they  work  hard  and 
make  the  necessary  personal  sacrifices  to 
prepare  themselves,  they  will  definitely  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  prove  themselves  in 
national  and  world  championships.  This  can 
be  done  for  less  than  $500,000  a  year.    Please 


don't  wait  to  take  the  chance  of  o\ir  great 
country  being  humiliated  in  the  1964 
Olympics  with  the  Idea  that  after  the  1964 
games  we  may  have  a  better  plan.  Let  us 
do  something  now  to  keep  us  on  top  in  1964 
even  as  we  study  for  Improvements  after 
1964. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  devoted  vol\m- 
teer  workers  of  the  UB.  sporta  governing 
bodies  will  do  far  more  than  their  part.  I 
well  know  the  personnel  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  I  know  from  personal  experience 
and  contact  that  the  other  major  sporta  gov- 
erning bodies  have  the  same  dedicated  lead- 
ership as  the  AAU.  As  an  individual  edu- 
cated for  the  service  of  my  country  at  West 
Point,  I  had  always  thought  that  no  group 
of  individuals  could  even  come  close  to  the 
dedication  of  West  Point  graduates.  I  was 
wrong.  The  volunteer  leaders  across  the 
country  of  our  sporta-govemlng  bodies  be- 
long in  the  same  category.  Year  after  year 
they  give  their  time,  money,  and  strenuous 
efforte  to  help  young  amateurs  in  physical 
fitness  and  competitive  amateur  athletic  pro- 
grams. This  is  done  vrlth  little  or  no  recog- 
nition but  with  the  thought  that  this  Is 
something  they  can  do  for  oiir  country.  They 
are  not  waiting  "to  see  what  the  country  can 
do  for  them",  they  are  doing  what  they  can 
every  day. 

Mr.  Senator,  the  citizens  of  our  great 
country  and  our  dedicated  amateur  athletes 
will  do  their  part.  Will  you  help  the  Con- 
gress to  do  ita  part  and  propose  something 
similar  to  the  help  that  the  Canadian  Con- 
gress gives  ita  amateur  athletes?  We  need 
action  now — not  Just  more  talk  of  what  is 
needed  in  the  fut\ire. 
Respectfully, 
Donald  F.  Hull,  Executive   Director. 


A  Minimum  Plan  To  Keep  the  United  States 
nf  Contention  for  trz  1964  Olympic 
Games 

(Enclosure  to  letter  to  Senator  Httmphbet) 

1.  a.  Thousands  of  capable  UB.  athletes 
would  train  diligently  if  they  had  the  aEsur- 
ance  of  some  help  when  they  prove  them- 
selves to  be  worthy  contenders.  A  large 
number  of  dedicated  UB.  amateiirs  who  have 
the  ability  to  be  a  winner  for  the  United 
States  in  international  competition  never 
achieve  their  potential  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  spend  their  own  money  to  travel  to 
the  site  of  the  UB.  championships.  Many 
other  U.S.  athletes  of  great  potential  never 
even  make  the  effort  to  train  because  they 
know  that  even  if  they  did  their  i>art  in  pre- 
paring themselves,  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  expenses  Incident  to  parteipating  in 
national  championships. 

b.  Clubs,  schools,  Industry  and  Individuals 
can  be  motivated  to  help  if  there  is  assurance 
of  some  positive  assistance.  The  average  cost 
of  transportation,  room  and  meals  for  a 
contender  to  participate  in  the  national 
championships  is  $200.  If  our  top  contend- 
ers could  be  assured  that  $100  of  this  cost 
was  definitely  available  to  assist  in  their 
participation  in  the  national  championships, 
local  friends  and  organizations  would  pitch 
in  and  do  their  share.  This  counterpart 
t3rpe  of  assistance  would  have  a  healthy 
result.  It  would  stimulate  great  interest 
and  increase  amateur  athletic  competitions 
100-fold.  We  should  assure  the  participation 
of  at  least  two  worthy  contenders  in  UB. 
national  championships  for  each  place  on 
the  Olympic  team.  In  other  words,  if  we 
were  authorized  to  enter  three  U.S.  athletes 
in  an  event  on  the  Olympic  agenda,  we 
should  assist  six  potential  Olympians  to  the 
national  championship  of  their  event  each 
year.  There  are  about  450  places  for  UB. 
winter  and  summer  Olympic  team  members. 
To  guarantee  that  900  worthy  contenders  for 
these  positions  were  provided  one-half  their 
expenses  to  their  respective  national  cham- 
pionship would  require  $90,000  annually. 
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JB.  <^iampleas  In  every  event  on 
sgenda  should  be  sent  Into 
each  year  to  represent 
»untry.   Tlie  average  cost  to  eq:ulp 
with  Identifying  travd  and 
uniftorms,   tran^Mrtatlon.   and 
meals  at  the  site  of  the  world 
,ps  would  be  approximately  •860 
An  annus!  expsnditure  of  •883,500 
our  DJB.  champions  in  the  450 
m  the  V3.  Olymj^  teams  to  world 
where  they  would  not  only 
to  the  United  States  in  such 
ccknpetltions,  but  would  provide  \is 
base  of  experienced  international 
for   our   quadrennial   Olympic 
totals  8473,500  annual  e^iendi- 
aetual    athletes    espensee.    Tou 
add  10  percent  for  adminls- 
managerlal  costs.     This  oppor- 
motlvate  so  much   increased 
»yrnng  OUT  sthletcs  that  the  ex- 
would  be  returned  100  times  in 
this  small  amount  in  1863  and 
( ountry  can  be  assiired  of  flrst-class 
in  world  competition,  in  the 
games,  and  the  Olympic 
1864. 

7JB.  State  Department  already  has 
Projects  Branch  as  an  agency 
funds  could  be  dlsiwnsed  to 
sports-governing  bodies  for 
the  athletes  as  indicated.    A  spe- 
for   the    above    amount 
immediately     made     available 
State  Dep«urtment  to  utilise  tn 
with  the  above  plan, 
be  realized  that  this  action  Is 
stopgap  to  carry  the  United 
the  1904  Olympics.    Between 
Ifovember  1964.  a  plan  should  be  de- 
do  a  more  thorough  job  following 
^ames.    It  Is  time  that  we  in  the 
stop  malrlng  excuses  as  the 
if  other   nations  defeat — not  our 
the  few  who  can  afford  to  corn- 
should  not  make  the   unproven 
foreign  eorintries  fully  subsi- 
athletss.    If  the  Oovemment.  In- 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
our  athletes  the  recognition  and 
opportunities  that  are  provided 
nations,  our  great  U.S.   amateur 
4ovild  surpass  any  nation  and  ex- 
not  be  necessary.    Flans  for  the 
be  big  to  match  the  size  of 
of  our  great  competitcvs  and  the 
nir  great  country.    The  $5  million 
appropriated  could  well  be  made 
>y  our  Oovemment  annually.    In- 
indlvktual  contributors  should 
this  or  more.     With   an   anntial 
table  apprcqjrlatlons  beginning  in 
can  maintain  U.S.  supremacy   in 
kthletlcs  without  fear  of  any  of 
with   which  we   are   faced, 
if  we  do  not  do  something  now 
small  degree  indicated  in  para- 
and  a  above,  we  may  be  so  fsr 
1964  that  we  can  never  catch  up. 
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New  York.  N.Y.,  March  17. 1963. 
H.  HxTicPHBrr, 
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Tour  okservatloo  concerning  objection  to 
the  idea  c  r  the  direct  financing  of  oiur  Olym- 
pic  effort :  ■  abscdutdy  right.  Tlie  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Oomn  ittee  will  have  to  mobilice  strong 


,  DXJ. 

HtncPBBrr:  Thank  you  for 
B|lett«  of  March  7  and  your  kind 
iperem.    I  would  always  do  every- 
y  possible  for  smateur  athlet- 
belleve  that   participation 
athletics  is  most  important  to 
of  the  Nation.     I  am  further 
that  our  standing  in  the  intema- 
vpcktM  arena  is  vsry  important  to  our 
prsitlge. 


private  support  to  flnanoe  our  team's  entry 
into  the  Pan-American  and  Olympic  games. 
I  believe  that  the  American  public  will 
answer  their  call. 

However,  the  suggestions  that  I  have  pro- 
poeed  to  you  in  no  way  duplicate  the  UJ9. 
Olympic  effort  but  will  enhance  the  VS. 
national  and  international  sports  pictiire 
in  the  period  between  the  Olympic  games. 
This  will  indirectly  strengthen  our  Olympic 
team  and  could  prevent  us  from  being  hu- 
miliated by  the  Russians  in  Tokyo  in  1964. 
I  do  not  suggest  any  major  new  sports  leg- 
islation. My  suggestion  is  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  Increase  the  State 
Department's  very  modest  i>rogram  by  ap- 
proximately •500XXX)  this  year  and  next  year 
for  the  specific  purpcee  listed. 

Believe  me,  sir.  the  governments  of  Japan. 
Russia,  Italy.  Canada  and  many  others  are 
providing  millions  to  their  amateur  sports' 
governing  bodies  to  improve  the  health  of 
their  nation  and  to  prepare  for  a  first-class 
effort  in  the  1964  Olympics.  I  would  not 
want  oiur  great  country  to  be  left  behind. 
I  believe  that  our  youth,  our  present  leaders 
and  the  heritage  of  our  forefathers  deserve 
no  less  an  opportunity. 

I  should  make  mjrself  available  for  any 
study  or  discussion  that  you  suggest  as  U.S. 
amateur  athletes  deserve  concrete  assurance 
now  that  the  leaders  of  the  country  are 
behind  them. 

Sincerely. 

Donau)  F.  Huix. 
I  Executive  Director. 

ExcxaFTS  or  Lrrrca  of  Mat  16.  1963,  or  thx 
National  Coixegiatx  Athuttic  Association 

The  members  of  our  executive  committee 
and  council  are  listed  on  this  letterhead  and 
in  session.  April  34-37.  1963.  they  unani- 
mously voted  to  oppose  Federal  financial 
aid  for  the  purposes  of  subsidizing  the  ad- 
ministration or  conduct  of  amateur  ath- 
letics in  the  United  States.  The  reasons  set 
forth  by  the  executive  committee  and  coun- 
cil follow: 

1.  Historically  and  traditionally  our  coun- 
try has  maintained  a  separation  of  sports  and 
government. 

3.  Private  enterprise  and  initiative  are 
available  to  finance  amate\ir  sports;  Federal 
subsidy  will  dampen  and  deter  this  vital  and 
all-Important  element. 

3.  The  UjS.  Olympic  Committee  tradition- 
ally has  opposed  Federal  financial  assistance 
and,  in  recent  years,  specifically  asked  that  a 
bill  be  withdrawn  which  woxild  have  granted 
Federal  aid  to  the  Olympic  movement. 

4.  The  MacArthur  plan  has  been  deemed 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  current  unrest 
in  track  and  field  until  after  the  1964  Olym- 
pic games;  the  Introduction  of  the  question 
of  govemment-ln-sports  might  well  raise 
other  issTies  which  would  disrupt  the  cur- 
rent peace  achieved  by  General  MacArthur. 

The  record  of  the  contribution  made  by 
NCAA  member  institutions  to  amateur  ath- 
letics in  this  Nation  Is  unmistakably  clear. 
I  speak  of  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  facilities;  the  development  and  the  em- 
ployment of  co<u:hes;  research  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  training  and  coaching  tech- 
niques; the  management  of  local,  conference, 
regional,  and  national  meets  and  tourna- 
ments for  the  development  of  the  most 
highly  sikllled  competitors:  and  the  training 
and  qualification  of  many  of  our  finest 
athletes  for  international  competition,  in- 
cluding the  Olympic  games. 

WALTza  Btexs. 
Executive  Director. 

Whttk  County 
DaPASTMBNT  or  Kducation, 
Searcy.  Ark..  AjfrU  18.  1963. 
Hon.  BvwBn  H.  Humphxst, 
US.  Senate,  Wcuhington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dbab  SsMAToa  Huicphbbt:  Tou  will 
probably  be  Interested  in  two  clippings  which 


reflect  the  Impact  in  this  section  of  your 
Parade  magaslne  article  (Jan.  6,  1963),  en- 
UUed  "Why  We  Must  Win  the  Olympics." 

The  tear  sheet  from  the  White  County 
girls'  basketball  tournament  program  book- 
let contains  an  editorial  concerned  with 
some  of  the  problems  and  questions  your 
article  raised.  The  dipping'  is  from  the  April 
18  Issue  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  and  gives 
further  evidence  of  our  recognition  of  the 
truth  contained  in  3rour  Parade  story. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  interest  In  this 
very  Important  situation. 
Tours  very  truly. 

W.  E.  Oaa, 
County  Supervisor. 

IFrocn  the  Arkansas  Gazette  ] 
EorroaiAi. 

The  January  6,  1963,  issue  of  Parade  mag- 
azine carried  an  article  by  Hubxbt  H.  Httm- 
PHXKT,  U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota,  entitled 
"Why  We  Must  Win  the  Olympics."  The 
Senator  had  the  word  "must"  imderlined. 

Senator  Humphxzt's  two  lead  paragraphs 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Russians  are  feverishly  builcOng  to- 
ward what  they  expect  to  be  a  major  cold 
war  victory  in  1964:  a  massive  trixunph  in 
the  Tokyo  Olympics.  They  plan  not  only  to 
beat  us,  but  do  it  decisively,  while  the  whole 
world  watches. 

"Tou  may  ask  what  the  Olympics  have  to 
do  with  international  politics.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  the  relentless  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism  embraces  almost 
every  level  of  life  from  spacemen  to  sprinters. 
Because  the  Russians  understand  this,  they 
have  converted  the  once-idealtstic  Olympic 
games  into  an  idealoglcal  battlefield." 

Senator  HuicPHaxT  goes  on  to  give  some 
concrete  advice  as  to  how  the  prospects  for 
the  United  States  can  be  improved.  We  are 
particularly  interested  in  point  No.  6:  "We 
should  encourage  our  girls  and  young  women 
to  participate  in  sports.  They  have  been 
taking  a  drubbing  in  the  Olympics  from 
Soviet  women." 

The  Senator's  phrase  "taking  a  drubbing" 
is  putting  it  mildly.  Tliey  have  been  taking 
an  \inmerciful  beating — and  the  women's 
events  count  in  the  total  scores.  It  hasnt 
even  stopped  with  the  last  Olympics.  Re- 
cently a  Russian  girls'  basketball  team  in- 
vaded the  United  States  to  play  some  of  our 
best  clubs.  They  won  every  game.  Kven 
Wayland  College  and  other  AAU  standouts 
were  smothered. 

Once  Arkansas  was  a  leader  in  girls'  sports. 
0\ir  AAU  basketball  sextets  won  national 
championships.  Every  school  had  a  sextet 
and  every  county  had  a  girls'  track  meet. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  it  is  important  to  our 
world  prestige,  we  give  up  girls'  track 
entirely  and  our  girls'  teams  become  fewer 
and  fewer. 

We  believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  given  us  a  definite  goal,  one  far  more  to 
the  point  than  much  of  oxir  anti-commu- 
nistic mounting.  This  is  a  thing  we  can  do, 
and  the  ball  might  as  well  start  rolling  right 
here  in  White  County  as  any  other  place  in 

the  country. 

W.  E.  0*B. 

(From  the  White   County   glrU  basketbaU 

program] 
Whttx  Coxtntt  Schools  Rxvivx  Qixls'  Txack 

Wbw  Point,  Aprtl  17.— White  Coimty.  long 
a  girls'  basketbaU  stronghold,  will  stage  its 
first  girls'  track  meet  since  1951.  here  Friday. 
Seven  sqtiads  have  announced  their  intention 
of  participating.  Both  junior  and  senior 
divisions  will  be  sponsored. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  meet  say  that  their 
decision  to  revive  girls'  track  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  concern  over  the  poor  showing  mads 
by  United  States  women  during  recent  years 
In  the  Olympic  games. 
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EMMET  JOHN  HUOHES  AND  «THE 
FRENCH    RECIPE    FOR    POUjY"; 
HOW  TO  SPIEi:  THE  WHEELS  OF 
UB.  FOREIGN  RELATKWB 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  unhappy  tiUe  of  "The  French 
Recipe  for  Folly."  the  noted  writer  Em- 
met John  Hughes  has  Just  written  an 
article  which  demonstrates  the  power  of 
the  press — ^for  better  or  for  worse — ^In 
intemaUonal  affairs.   Mr.  Hughes'  essay 
appears  in  Vbe  current  issue  of  Newsweek. 
It  is  a  gratuitous,  and  unfortunate  slap 
at  a  great  nation  which  is  one  of  our 
strongest  allies  and  partners.    Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Waverley  Root,  the  article 
has  accomplished  the  miracle  of  rally- 
ing the  French  press  wholeheartedly  be- 
hind the   regime   of  Oen.   Charles   de 
Gaulle.    Why?    Because  in  the  words  of 
the  normally  anti-GaulUst  Combat,  Mr. 
Hughes'  article  not  only  "attacks  General 
de  Gaulle  most  violently  but.  what  is 
worse.  Prance." 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore  this  kind  of 
Journalism.  I  am  saddened  and  de- 
pressed by  the  whole  climate  of  Franco- 
American  relations  as  it  is  portrayed  in 
the  American  press.  Nothing  could  be 
less  helpful,  in  my  opinion,  than  the 
kind  of  reporting  which  feels  it  has  to 
pit  President  Kennedy  tn  a  personal  duel 
against  General  de  Gaulle  or  which  mag- 
nifies out  of  proportion  every  tactical 
difference  between  French  and  American 
policies.  As  one  American  citizen  who 
entertains  an  abiding  respect  for  France 
and  the  French  Government,  I  want  to 
register  my  protest  against  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Hughes.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  his  article  rallied  the  French  news- 
papers behind  their  national  leader.  I 
share  their  dismay  over  words  which 
have  dealt  a  setback  to  transatlantic 
peurtoership.  Let  us  hope  that  diplomacy 
can  repair  the  damage  caused  by  jour- 
nalistic petulance. 

It  is  inconceivable,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Newsweek  article  represents  the  con- 
sensus of  American  thinking  about 
n-ance  or  French  leadership  in  Europe. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  l^  Mr.  Jean- 
Jacques  Servan-Schreiber,  the  distin- 
guished publisher  of  L'Express  in  Paris, 
to  answer  a  number  of  questions  con- 
cerning France,  Europe,  and  the  pro- 
spective course  of  world  affairs.  In  my 
replies  I  took  a  position  which  differs 
both  in  tone  and  content  from  Mr. 
Hughes'  article.  A  substantial  portion 
of  my  answers  appeared  in  L'Express  of 
June  27.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  my  replies  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro.  It  would  be 
most  encouraging  to  feel  that  my  posi- 
tion, rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Hughes,  was 
closer  to  the  thought  of  most  Americans. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  replies  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 


Answess  to  M.  Sxbvan-Schbkibcb,  I; 
Paxis.  bt  Hvbxkt  H.  BmtraMxr 

Question.  What  do  you  expect  from  FIrance 
In  the  next  10  years? 

Answer.  I  expect  Rrance  to  reassert  her 
leadership  in  world  affairs.  She  has  already 
asserted  it  in  the  postwar  economic  and 
technical  renaissance  of  Europe.  Her  poUU- 
cal  genius,  which  has  stirvived  all  domestic 
and  foreign  dUBculties,  la  Indispensable  to 


the  development  of  a  modem  dexnocrmtte  so- 
ciety. Through  bsr  Meals  of  liberty.  equaUty. 
and  tratsralty,  nvohittanary  Vtanoe  ehaaged 
the  face  at  autoeratle  Surope  In  the  IMh  and 
19th  centuries.  W*.  too,  profited  from  the 
best  in  ths  Fteneh  revolutionary  heritage. 
In  the  same  way  I  taptet  that  the  r^mUlcan 
Idealism  of  modem  France  will  leave  its  im- 
print on  every  oomer  ct  the  world. 

In  the  postwar  era,  Europe  experienced  the 
unifying  influences  of  men  like  Monnet  and 
Schuman.  Tnaot  was  the  fountainbead  of 
the  movement  toward  European  unity — unity 
in  both  the  economic  and  poUtlcal  dimen- 
sions. France  made  unforgettable  contri- 
butions to  European  reconstruction  after  the 
most  <iP'T>»g<"g  war  in  hunum  history. 
Throughout  the  igscs,  however,  the  prestige 
of  France  declined.  Internal  confusion  at 
home  was  one  of  the  products  of  incessant 
warfare  in  the  Far  East  and  North  Africa. 
General  de  Oaulle  made  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution by  ending  the  Algerian  war  and 
grappling  effectively  with  economic  and  po- 
litical instabUity  at  home.  Some  of  his 
positive  achievements,  however,  have  been 
partially  offset  by  a  restirgence  of  French 
nationalism,  an  apparent  reluctance  to  em- 
brace supranatlonalism  in  Europe,  and  a 
marked  coolness  toward  the  existing  organi- 
sation of  NATO. 

But  now  France  has  caught  her  breath 
and  regained  her  strength.  She  has  an  op- 
porttmity  to  devote  this  newfoiind  strength 
to  the  political  union  of  Etirope,  to  the  con- 
scdidation  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  to  the 
development  of  a  strong  and  free  democracy 
at  home,  and  to  an  open  and  constructive 
attitude  toward  the  underdeveloped  world. 
As  a  friend  and  admirer  of  France,  without 
whose  help  our  own  country  could  not  have 
gained  her  Independence,  I  cherish  the  h(^>e 
that  she  will  match  her  economic  and  tech- 
nical progress  by  creative  political  leador- 
ship  in  the  intematioiaal  sphere. 

Question.  What  in  yo\ir  view  will  be  the 
principal  difference  between  the  last  decade 
and  the  next? 

Answer.  The  Second  World  War  left  a 
world  dominated  by  two  great  powers:  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
decade  of  the  1950's  saw  the  gradual  diffusion 
of  two-power  control.  The  next  decade  will 
be  charact«lBed,  I  believe,  by  a  plxirality  of 
power  centers.  For  instance,  I  see  no  pros- 
pect of  an  early  rapprochement  between 
Moscow  and  Peiplng.  The  "monoUthlc 
unity"  of  the  Communist  bloc  is  an  archaic 
myth  to  which  no  one  even  bothers  to  pay 
llpservlce  any  more.  As  colonial  Issues  re- 
cede in  Importance,  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions wiU  respond  more  and  more  to  di- 
vergent national  and  regional  Interests.  In 
the  more  developed  world,  a  revived  Bmrope 
wiU  come  into  its  own  as  an  equal  partner 
of  the  United  States.  The  challenge  to 
democratic  statesmanship  will  be  to  show 
that  the  fundamental  vmity  ot  the  demo- 
cratic nations  will  be  strengthened,  rather 
than  weakened,  by  the  broadening  of  inde- 
pendent strength  in  the  West. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  next  decade 
must  see  a  rise  in  the  standso-d  of  living  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas.  France,  Europe, 
and  North  America  have  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  expand  the  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  throughout  the  world, 
"nie  1960's  must  become  the  worldwide 
"decade  of  development"  which  President 
Kennedy  called  fen-  in  his  historic  address 
to  the  United  Nations.  Without  a  fimda- 
mental  improvement  in  trade  relationships, 
the  decade  of  development  may  never  get 
off  the  ground.  Such  an  improvement  must 
be  our  common  goal  in  the  years  ahead. 

Question.  In  what  domain  do  you  think 
that  France  will  have  an  essential  role  to 
play  in  this  next  decade? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  wiU 
depend  on  the  kind  of  France  we  have.  My 
hope  would  be  that  France  will  pmnote  the 
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morement  toward  a  united  Burope  ertUch 
will  live  In  Intimate  poUtleal  and  aoonamie 
partnership   with    the   United   States,    the 
Weetsm  Heaysphsrs,  and  oUmt  democratic 
^»**«*««     I  would  hope  that  Vkranee  wUl  eon- 
tlnoe  Its  splendid  rsoocd  ot  assletsnee  to  the 
new  nations  ot  Africa  and  that  It  wUl  make 
an  Increasing  eontzUmtlon  to  the  smoeees  of 
the  Alliance  for  rrogrses  la  Latin  Amerlrai. 
Qosetlon.  Sboold  a  united  Europe  be  the 
top  priority,  or  Is  another  task  more  urgent? 
Answer.  Ilie  ereatlon  ot  a  united  Europe 
is  certainly  a  matter  at  top  priority,  trat  a 
united   Eurt^M  cannot  exist  tn  a  vaeoum. 
If  the  dream  of  European  unity  is  to  have 
meaning,  a  united  Eun^M  must  have  fruit- 
ful relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world — 
especially  with  the  United  States  and  the 
awakening  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.     This  Is  an  essential  element  of 
Europe's  resumption  ot  international  leader- 
ship, and  It  is  essential  to  the  emerging  na- 
tions in  their  struggle  to  compete  successfully 
and  peacefully  In  the  90th  century.     So  I 
would  hope  that  the  new  Europe  wiU  be 
outward  looking,  not  Inward  looking,  and 
that  it  will  struggle  to  meet  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  presently  underdeveloped 
areas.   I  wish  to  emphasise  this  point  because 
Exirope,  in  many  instances,  understands  the 
concerns  of  Its  former  colonies  far  better 
than  does  the  United  States.    ITiat  Is  why 
the  Extfopean  contribution  to  our  joint  efforts 
for  world  betterment  is  of  such  transcendant 
importance  in  the  years  ahead.    I  believe  the 
task  can  be  performed  more  effectively  by  a 
United  Europe  than  by  a  Europe  whose  pow- 
ers are  dissipated  by  superfluoiis  nationalism. 
Question.  Do  you  think  that  France  can 
Influence  the  policies  of  the  U.S.81t.  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and.  if  so,  how? 
Answer.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  best 
way  for  a  nation  to  exert  influence  Is  to  ad- 
vocate ideas  and   policies  which  offer  the 
promise  of  solving  problems  and   meeting 
needs.     France  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
perform  this  task.    She  is  a  large  and  dy- 
namic nation.    Her  proposals  command  in- 
stant attention  in  the  world.     Since  there 
is  no  major  problem  involving  the  United 
States  and  the  UJ8.SJt.  which  does  not  at 
the    same    time    Involve    the    Interests    of 
France,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  movement 
in  these  areas  which  would  not  be  signifl- 
oantly  influenced  by  France's  position. 

History  is  a  helpful,  if  not  Infallible,  guide. 
Throughout  modem  history  the  French  Na- 
tion has  had  an  extraordinarily  close  rela- 
tionship with  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe.  I 
recall  that  Csar  Alexander  m,  of  Russia,  the 
most  powerful  despot  of  his  time,  once  stood 
bareheaded  while  a  band  played  the  "Mar- 
seUlaise."  This  was  part  of  the  price  he  paid 
for  the  Franco-Bxissian  alliance  prior  to 
World  War  I. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  France  can 
reassert  her  special  influence  in  Eastern 
Europe?  I  think  not.  France  has  demon- 
strated her  renewed  vitality.  General  de 
Oaulle  has  shown  that  he  is  impervious  to 
the  rocket  rattling  of  the  Kremlin  leader- 
ship. He  was  a  staxmch  aUy  of  ths  United 
States  dxiring  the  Cuban  crisis  of  last  Oc- 
tober. The  Communist  leaders  have  reason 
to  respect  French  Influence  and  to  proflt 
from  French  clvUization;  by  the  same  token 
they  have  no  good  reason  to  fear  France  as 
they  profess  to  fear  West  Oefinany.  France, 
in  short,  has  a  continuing  c^portunlty,  under 
General  de  Gaulle's  direction,  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  settlement  of  East-West 
differences.  His  concept  of  the  Soivlet  Union 
as  a  European  power  with  interests  peculiar 
to  Europe  could  be  an  extremely  helpful  one 
in  both  the  economic  and  poltttcal  llelda. 

I  for  one  would  welcome  France  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  dialog  between  the  United  Statea 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  Ptanee  will  be 
one  of  the  nations  In  the  next  10  yean  to 
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ire  Important  differences  as  well. 

J  that  the  organisation  of  the 

reflects  your  country's  age- 
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with  a  tradlUon  that  has  been 
from   generation   to   generation 
I  [ays  of  LotiU  XTV. 
1  fnlted  Statee.  FtanUln  Roosevelt 
I  ew  Deal  created  a  new  form  of 
wqlch  also  Is  neither  capitalist  in 
sense  nor  Socialist  nor  in  be- 
ts a  sul  generis — certain  to  evolve 
fut  ore  but  equally  certain  to  differ 
1  rench.  the  Suropean,  or  the  Com- 
mc  dels.    I  hope  for  a  high  degree  of 
ferUllaation  between  your  country  and 
experiments  of  France  In  demo- 
platnlng   have   supplied   the   mixed 
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wbl6h  will  be  neither  cap- 
Oonmunlst  and.  If  so,  what  will 


new  techniques   and  valuable 
With  their  help,  we  can  build 
the  foundations  of  that  mixed 
were  developed  a  generation 
Kgonles  of  the  depression. 
What  in  your  view  would  be  the 
policy  for  France  to  follow? 
lUthough  I  understand  the  argu- 
bave  led  the  French  Govem- 
(^velop  a  national  nuclear  deter- 
to  believe  that  the  jxtlicy 
national  deterrents  Is  a  tragic 
"file  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
a  multiplicity  of  states  can  only 
chances  of  world  catastrophe. 
cA  nuclear   weapons   and 
lellvery  consumes  vital  reeources 
and  vldous  animal.    These 
needed  for  the  social  and  eco- 
of  all  mankind.     It  Is 
argue,  as  some  have  argued,  that 
Independent  nuclear  force  can 
cheaply.     My  hope  would  be 
experience  with  nuclear  mat- 
the  monetary,  himian,  and  social 
ot  theee  terrible  weapons — will 
that  the  best  hope  for  secu- 
Uea  In  a  unified  Atlantic 
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eoimtry  haa  made  proposals  as  to 
unified  deterrent  might  take, 
a^-gue  that  these  proposals  constl- 
or   final  solution.     What  is 
Is  tbe  contribution  of  the  French 
to  the  harmonization  of  the 
deterrent  with  the  legltl- 
requlrements  of  each  mem- 
NATO  cannot  afford  to  see  its 
^  It  alone"  in  the  nuclear  sphere, 
it  afford  hastily  concocted  and 
c^mpromiaes.    I  continue  to  hope 
can  be  found  which  will  earn  the 
of   o\u   allies    and   sustain    the 
of  the  deterrent. 
If  you  were  Invited  to  speak  to 
of  France,  what  would  you  like 


[  would  say  that  we  are  all  living 

ihe  most  perlloxu,  most  exciting, 

potentially  most  creative  epochs  of  hu- 

I  would  tell  them  that,  in  my 

the  movement  of  history  is  toward 

and    democratic    world;    that 

Qirushchev'S  dream  of  a  world  of 

Ideological  and  political  irnity," 

t  in  his  speech  of  March  8  to  the 

Inte  lectuals.  Is  both  narrow  and  obso- 

\  he  forces  of  pluralism  are  already 


so  strong  that  within  the  Commimist  em- 
pire Itself  they  are  shattering  the  \inlversal- 
Ism  of  Oommunlst  dogma  and  Ckunmunist 
discipline;  that  the  future  belongs  to  men 
who  are  nuMlem  enough  to  control  and  de- 
velop science  and  technology,  who  are  strong 
enough  to  defend  the  institutions  of  the 
open  society,  who  are  mature  enough  to 
acknowledge  the  legitimate  diversity  of  a 
plxiralistlc  world,  who  are  courageoxis  enovtgh 
to  advance  boldly  toward  the  challenges  of 
the  future,  and  who  are  free  enough  to  think, 
talk,  write,  and  speak  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  intelligence  and  their  con- 
science. This  would  be  my  message  to  the 
youthful  citizens  of  a  country  whose  best 
days  are  still  ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  closing,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  repeat  something  I 
said  in  connection  with  President  Ken- 
nedy's visit  to  Germany  last  month.  On 
June  26.  I  made  the  following  remarks 
in  this  Chamber: 

ttx.  President,  let  us  not  be  Juvenile.  Let 
us  not  BOW  discord  where  harmony  of  pur- 
pose should  prevail.  Let  us  bring  into  the 
open  the  problems  which  beset  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  •  •  •  but  let  us  beware  of  chipping 
away  the  mortar  of  the  world's  greatest  al- 
liance through  sensationalist  reporting.  In 
other  words,  what  Is  needed  Is  a  discourse 
•  •  •  among  the  leaders  of  the  free  world 
on  how  best  to  perfect  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  how  to  make  it  stronger  politically, 
militarily,  economically,  and  ideologically. 

These  words  still  hold.  Mr.  President. 
I  trust  that  the  opinion  molders  in  this 
country  will  emphasize  a  more  positive 
approach  than  is  exemplified  by  the 
Newsweek  article.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  Franco-American  discourse  has  to 
be  raised  several  notches  before  we  can 
anticipate  a  substantial  improvement  in 
this  vital  aspect  of  U.S.  foreign  relations. 

The  tone  of  some  of  the  comments 
which  have  come  from  some  commen- 
tators and  political  officers  in  the  Re- 
public of  France  also  need  a  much  more 
affirmative  and  positive  tone  than  they 
have  had  to  date.  It  is  the  only  way  I 
can  see  in  which  we  can  improve  the 
situation  and  come  to  a  better  under- 
standing between  our  two  great  coim- 
tries. 


FOREiaN  AID— INADEQUATE  EXE- 
CUTION OP  MANSFIELD  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  subject  I  wish  to  discuss  this  after- 
noon, during  my  daily  comment  on  my 
opposition  to  the  foreign-aid  bill  in  its 
present  form — although  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  to  "vote  for  a  suitable  foreign- 
aid  bill  when  the  measure  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — is  the  inadequate 
execution  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
It  is  only  out  of  my  desire  to  continue  to 
make  a  record  of  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  bill  that  I  make  these  daily 
speeches. 

It  should  be  evident  from  my  remarks 
about  the  foreign-aid  bill  over  the  past 
weeks  that  I  no  longer  have  any  belief 
in  the  tinkering,  trimming  approach  to 
the  fat  boy.  Clearly,  the  time  has  passed 
for  the  plastic  surgery  which  used  to  help 
blur  the  unlovely  contours  of  the  awk- 
ward creature.  Surgery  of  a  more  dras- 
tic nature  is  obviously  required. 

Today  I  want  to  give  another  concrete 
reason  for  my  loss  of  faith  in  the  ability 


of  the  executive  touiich  to  recast  its 
anachronistic  foreign-aid  structure. 

Senators  know  that  we  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  made  many  attempts  to  compel  the 
executive  branch  to  recast  the  foreign- 
aid  program  into  a  manageable  one.  with 
specific  goals  and  objectives.  We  have 
tried  to  promote  an  examination  of  basic 
philosophical  premises  about  foreign  aid, 
and  indeed,  to  find  out  whether  such 
fundamental  tenets  actually  exist. 
Prominent  among  such  efforts  has  been 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  ManstikldI.  out  majority 
leader,  in  1959  took  the  fine  initiative 
of  securing  the  acceptance  of  section 
503(c)  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended.  This  section  directed 
the  executive  branch  to  present  concrete 
plans  for  reducing  and  terminating  bi- 
lateral grants  of  economic  aid  in  the  de- 
fense support  and  special  assistance 
categories. 

For  those  who  have  lost  their  way  in 
our  decade-long  game  of  semantics,  I 
should  note  that  these  categories  have 
since  joined  together  imder  the  title  of 
supporting  assistance:  when  the  latter 
is  combined  with  military  aid  the  two 
are  entitled  strategic  assistance.  Per- 
haps I  should  also  say  that  a  ginkgo 
blossom  "by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet." 

Now  just  where  do  we  stand  4  years 
after  the  notable  initiative  of  our  re- 
spected majority  leader?  I  fear  the  an- 
swer is:  In  pretty  much  the  same  old 
place. 

CHAlfGKS    SIMCX    19S0 

Both  reports  delivered  in  response  to 
section  503(c)  are  depressing  reading, 
and  I  shall  spare  Senators  the  pain  and 
boredom  of  having  to  hear  lengthy 
quotations  from  the  unclassified  version. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  much  of  the  latter 
is  devoted  to  a  pedestrian  defense  of 
grant  aid — although  the  Mansfield 
amendment  contemplated  no  such  eva- 
sion in  directing  that  a  specific  plan  be 
made  for  ending  that  aid  in  recipient 
coim  tries. 

Thus  we  read,  for  example,  that: 

Against  this  backgroxind,  the  overall  pur- 
poses of  the  defense  support  and  special 
assistance  programs  are  sound.  *  *  *  To 
reduce  or  end  the  requirements  for  grant 
aid  by  altering  or  abandoning  the  goals  of 
such  aid  is  a  conceivable  but  not  an  ac- 
ceptable approach. 

In  other  words,  it  is  all  right  for  Con- 
gress to  have  conceptions,  but  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  its  majesty  and  wisdom 
does  not  have  to  pay  any  attention  to 
them. 

The  mistake  we  made  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment  was  putting  in  the  words, 
"insofar  as  practicable."  when  we  asked 
that  specific  plans  be  worked  out  for 
ending  supporting  grants. 

In  a  blaze  of  honesty,  the  unclassified 
report  of  1960  revealed  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  had  no 
real  intention  of  eliminating  the  defense 
support  aid  to  the  five  countries  which 
received  about  75  percent  of  that  aid  in 
1960.  It  comes  as  something  of  a  shock, 
therefore,  to  discover  that  two  of  the  five 
are  not  receiving  supporting  assistance 
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today.  But  I  beg  Senators  to  withhold 
their  tears  for  ttie  plight  of  those  two 
countries — ^there  are  many  other  cate- 
gories of  assistance,  and  our  two  friends 
together  are  scheduled  to  receive  a  total 
approaching  half  a  billion  dollars  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  not  including  the 
Public  Law  480  program. 

I  wish  I  could  name  the  two  coimtries. 
But  the  aid  they  are  currently  receiving 
is  designated  "top  secret."  It  is  classi- 
fied material.  However,  in  this  classi- 
fied material  we  have  the  story  of  the 
subterfuge  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The 
fact  remains  that  those  two  countries 
will  continue  to  get  about  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  the  coming  year,  not  including 
Public  Law  480  funds.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  Mansfield  amendment  was  ineffective 
in  reducing  aid  to  these  two  countries. 

After  virtually  excluding  75  percent  of 
the  economic  grant  program  from  serious 
consideration,  the  executive  branch  re- 
port of  1960  grudgingly  saw  a  possibil- 
ity of  ending  grant  aid  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod in  10  countries  receiving  something 
over  half  the  remaining  25  percent. 
Here  there  has  been  some  progress:  nine 
were  on  the  list  for  this  aid  in  fiscal 
1962;  this  year  only  four  are  getting 
these  grants.  I  think  there  is  some  rea- 
son gratefully  to  ascribe  this  progress  to 
the  change  of  administrations  downtown. 

Next,  we  turn  to  the  list  of  eight  coun- 
tries which  the  executive  branch  con- 
sidered as  being  subject  to  reductions. 
And  we  find  that  five  of  tbe  eight  are 
still  firmly  entrenched  in  the  supporting 
assistance  category.  In  short,  we  were 
not  promised  much  In  1960,  and  we  have 
not  gotten  much  reduction  today. 

As  for  the  remaining  small  grant  pro- 
grams, the  executive  branch  scarcely 
bothered  to  think  about  specific  reduc- 
tions. Despite  its  unwillingnesi  to  con- 
template change,  changes  did  occur,  and 
six  of  nine  listed  areas  are  not  now  on 
the  supporting  assistance  list.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  candidates  have  I4>- 
peared  to  vitiate  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  the  executive  branch 
unclassified  report  forecast  this  in  not- 
ing: 

Moreover,  new  needs  for  grant  aid  are  likely 
to  arise.  The  grant  method  of  ecosiamic 
ssslstance  •  •  •  has  been  an  essential  in- 
■tnuient  of  foreign  policy  and.  In  an  unow- 
taln  world,  prcnnlses  to  remain  so. 

We  were  thus  told  that  foreign  aid 
administrators  expect  to  give  grant  aid 
as  long  as  the  world  situation  remjUns 
uncertain.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  American  taxpayer  might  start  lo<dc- 
ing  to  the  Almighty  for  relief,  since  he 
would  be  unlikely  to  get  it  on  this  earth. 

I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
Without  it,  I  daresay  we  would  have 
made  no  progress  at  all.  And  we  have 
made  some,  but  small,  progress. 

On  the  face  of  it,  we  seem  to  have  re- 
duced the  total  of  that  assistance  quite 
substantially.  In  fiscal  year  1960  the 
actual  appropriation  for  defense  support 
and  special  assistance  totaled  $940  mil- 
lion. In  contrast,  the  i4>propriation  for 
supportin«r  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1963 
mounted  to  only  $395  million.  That 
looks  like  real,  If  slow,  progress. 
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But  stop  a  m<»nait  and  consider  the 
end  result.  By  the  time  tiie  executive 
branch  completed  its  normal  mystifica- 
tions— Including  recoveries,  carryovers, 
transfers,  and  uses  of  contingency 
funds — the  total  for  supporting  assist- 
ance in  the  fiscal  year  1963  had  risen  to 
roughly  $550  million.  Moreover,  the  re- 
quest for  this  supporting  assistance  cate- 
gory for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  has 
gone  up  to  $435  million.  The  book- 
keepers give  and  they  take  away  in  a 
dazzling  display  of  paperwork. 

But  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  ana- 
lyzed, the  incontrovertible  fact  remains 
that  the  administration  is  not  carrying 
out  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  I  answer  again  today 
the  question  that  is  often  put  to  me: 
"Senator,  where  would  you  cut?"  I 
would  cut  here.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
proposal  for  the  assistance  program 
should  be  cut  drastically  in  the  bill. 

The  central  question  is.  Where  are 
we  heading?  My  answer  is  that  we  do 
not  really  know.  To  the  degree  that  sup- 
porting assistance  has  declined  in 
amounts,  we  have  turned  to  the  cate- 
gories of  development  grants  and  loans 
to  fill  up  the  kitty.  The  latter  category 
appears  to  fulfill  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  for  a  pro- 
gram of  recoverable  loans.  Tet  all  indi- 
cations are  that  the  loans  in  time  will 
turn  out  to  be  grants. 

Meanwhile,  the  token  Interest 
charges — ^three  quarters  of  1  percent 
that  Congress  charged  on  many  loans 
of  ten  years,  during  which  the  recipient 
country  has  not  paid  a  single  red 
cent — almost  uniformly  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  money  to  us — do  little  to 
satisfy  my  concern  over  the  direction 
the  program  is  taking. 

Mr.  President,  I  frankly  doubt  that 
the  present  means  of  distinguishing 
categories  in  Vb&  foreign  aid  bill  amount 
to  very  much  at  alL  The  bill  reminds 
me  of  a  half -Inflated  balloon:  we 
aqueeze  one  qwt,  and  another  bulge  ap- 
pears. I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  apply  the  needle  to  the 
balloon,  to  eoUapee  It,  and  to  build  a 
better  structure  with  better  materials. 

Our  experience  with  foreign  aid 
makes  It  overwhelmingly  clear  that  the 
executive  branch  bureaucrats  will  al- 
ways perform  marvels  in  evading  the 
Intent  of  Congress  so  long  as  they  are 
given  any  latitude  whatsoever  to  do  so. 
Four  years  have  passed  since  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  and  we  still  find  our- 
selves being  asked  to  authorize  close  to 
a  half  a  billion  dolltov  of  a  kind  of  aid 
we  had  every  right  to  believe  would  have 
disappeared  entirely  by  now.  I  submit 
that  the  time  seems  to  have  come  for 
the  Congress  to  flex  its  flabby  muscles 
and  create  the  kind  of  program  it  be- 
lieves the  President  durald  carry  out. 

Mr.  Preddent.  on  Friday,  I  shaU  dis- 
cuss what  I  believe  we  should  do  after 
the  collapse  of  the  balloon.  I  think  we 
should  start  all  over  in  the  foreign  aid 
pcogram,  and  should  grant  foreign  aid 
only  on  the  bads  of  merit  and  only  on 
the  basis  of  a  procedure  which  will  pro> 
tect  the  American  taxpayers,  for  imder 


this  taiU  they  are  being  taken  for  a  ilde. 
and  ttie  time  has  come  to  stcv  the 
runaway. 

TRANSMISSION   AND   DISPOSITION 
OF  ELECTRIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
c<Hisideration  of  Calendar  No.  238,  Sen- 
ate bill  851. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objectioivthe  bill  (S. 
851)  to  amend  the  act  auth(»1zlng  the 
transmission  and  disposition  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  electric  en- 
ergy generated  at  Falcon  Dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  also  market  power  gen- 
erated at  Amistad  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Represintativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1964  (68  Stat.  256). 
be  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  ot  aectlon  1 
change  the  phrase  'Talcon  Dam,  an  Interna- 
tional storage  reservoir  project**  to  read 
••Falcon  Dam  and  Amistad  Dam.  Interna- 
tional storage  reservoir  projects",  and  change 
the  word  "project",  the  weoaoA  place  it  ap- 
pears, to  read  •'projects'*. 

(b)  In  the  second  sentence  of  seetloo  1 
change  the  word  *'proJect"  to  read  "projects". 

(c)  In  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  1  of 
said  Act,  strike  the  balance  of  the  aentenoe 
beginning  with  the  phrase  "in  order  to  make 
the  power  and  energy  generated  at  aald  proj- 
ect" and  substitute:  "for  the  integrattoo  of 
the  Falcon  and  Amistad  projects  and  in 
order  to  make  the  power  and  energy  gen- 
erated at  said  projects  available  in  wholesale 
qxiantltles  for  sale  oa  fair  and  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  to  facilities  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  public  bodies,  co- 
operatives, and  privately  owned  oompanles." 

in.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcosd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  257).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebilL 

There  being  no  objectloa.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou. 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  anthortee 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intartar  to  dlipaae  of 
the  power  to  be  generated  at  the  Amistad 
Dam  as  he  now  does  with  Fsloon  Dam  power. 
It  further  authortaes  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  transmission  lines  to  Integrate  the 
transmission  of  the  two  projects  for  a  more 
effective  operation. 

The  bill  was  submitted  aiMl  recommended 
by  the  Oeoretary  of  tbe  Interior. 

The  Amistad  Dam  was  auttiortaed  for  eon- 
structlon  and  operation  by  ttte  lBtanMitt<mal 
Boundary  and  Water  OooMntaskm  tm.  *uly  7. 
leao.  The  oonstmctlon  acbadule  ealls  for 
completloik  of  the  dam  and  tbe  first  two 
units  of  ttM  pu  WW  plant  earty  In  106B.  Theee 
two  nntts  win  have  a  genaratUig  eapaelty  of 
S3,000  kOowatta.  When  all  five  vaMs  are 
completed  tlte  ultimate  generattaf  eapaoity 
will  be  80,000  kilowatta. 

In  the  Interest  of  eOelent  operation  and 
disposition  Ot  the  generation  of  theae  two 
projects  and  In  order  to  give  the  Bureau  of 
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ample  ttmt  to  contract  for  th* 
of  the  powar,  the  committee  reo- 
tbe  enactment  of  S.  851. 


NAL  PACILrnES   FOR  RE- 

at    state    aoricul- 
experiment  stations 

Bir.  IKANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  una:  limoiis  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  268,  House  bill  40. 

"nie  P  lESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUoi  k? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(HJl.  4( )  to  assist  the  States  to  provide 
addition  U  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State  a  Tlcultural  experiment  stations 
was  con  idered.  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Ifr.  1[ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  una  limous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  R  cokd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordcf-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f  oUoi 
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equally  among  the  States: 
on  the  basis  of  rural  popu- 


hearlngs  were  held  on  Hit.  13712, 
dentical  to  HJl.  40.  by  the  sub- 
In  charge  of  this  legislation.   Fav- 
tes^lmony  was  presented  on  behalf  of 
of  Agriculture  and  the  ex- 
statton  aeetlon  ot  the  leglsUtive 
oammltte«   of  the  Association  of  State  um- 
veraltlea   iind   Land-Orant   Colleges.    There 
I  DO  opvoaltlon  to  the  bill. 


Depai  tment 


op:  loeltion ' 
I  lam  wt  Bovss  oomcxTm  on  A<ax- 

CUX.TU1  S  AMD  mPABTlCKMTAI.  APFBOVAX. 

Attaches  I  are  excerpts  from  the  report  of 
the  Houai  Committee  on  Agriculture  (H. 
Sept.  371  88th  Cong.)  further  <1«f«n^y«iiig 
the  need  f  ^  this  legldatlon. 


A  very  a  abatantlal  part  of  the  tremendous 
viilch  has.  In  the  past  few  decadee. 
agriculture  the  most  efficient 
Id.  Is  due  to  the  reeearch  work 
been  carried  out  JotnUy  by  the 
'  of  Agriculture  and  the  varl- 
in  the  State  agricultural  experl- 
Slnce  1887.  when  the  Hatch 
eilaeted.  this  work  has  been  carried 
cooper  ktivtf  y  between  the  Statee  and  the 
a>vemment.  with  State  fimds  at 
least  mate  ling  the  funds  made  available  by 
the  Fsdara  I  Oownment.  A  Tery  large  part 
of  the  Da|  artmentii  agricultural  reeearch  la 
conducted  In  theee  State  experiment  stations. 


Depar  Bnent 


stations, 


Since  this  cooperative  reeearch  program 
has  been  In  operation  for  more  than  70 
years,  and  most  of  the  experiment  stations 
were  established  early  in  the  program,  many 
of  the  buildings,  laboratories,  and  other 
facilities  are  far  from  modem.  Many  of 
them,  constructed  primarily  for  research  in 
agrlcultiiral  production,  are  not  suitable  for 
research  In  the  utilization  of  agricultural 
commodities,  for  the  basic  research  increas- 
ingly necessary  to  develop  new  uses,  nor 
for  employment  of  the  advanced  techniques, 
equipment,  and  methods  which  have  become 
available  in  recent  years. 

In  1966,  Congress  recognized  the  urgent 
need  to  improve  and  modernize  the  physical 
facilities  of  the  State  experiment  stations 
and  amended  the  Hatch  Act  (7  U.S.C.  361d) 
to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
thereunder  "for  the  pxirchase  and  rental  of 
land  and  the  construction,  acquisition,  al- 
teration, or  repair  of  buildings  necessary  for 
conducting  research." 

For  several  reasons  this  authority  has  not 
been  used.  Traditionally,  Hatch  Act  funds 
have  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  re- 
search operations  and  not  for  facilities. 
There  ts  no  requirement  in  the  existing  law 
of  approval  of  facility  construction  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  or  unnecessary  expenditures. 
There  is  no  authority  in  the  existing  law 
for  funds  allotted  to  a  State  to  be  carried 
over  from  one  fiscal  year  to  another,  making 
construction  of  a  major  facility  with  match- 
ing funds  virtually  impossible.  For  these 
reasons,  among  others,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  requested  nor  has  the 
Congress  appropriated  any  funds  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  research  facility  construc- 
tion and  improvement,  although  Congress 
has  clearly  recognized  the  need  for  such  a 
program. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  specific  author- 
ization and  guidelines  for  cooperative  Fed- 
eral-State action  in  bringing  about  much 
needed  modernization  and  improvement  of 
the  physical  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State  experiment  stations. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today.  It  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon,  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISINO 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  in  response  to  the  torrent  of 
critical  commentary  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Advisory  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing, senior  representatives  of  the  six  ma- 
jor cigarette  manufacturers  met  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Tobacco  Institute,  re- 
portedly to  institute  far-reaching  re- 
forms of  industry-advertising  behavior. 

At  approximately  3:30  p.m.  yesterday 
afternoon.  George  V.  Allen,  president  of 
the  Tobacco  Institute,  emerged  from  this 
historic  conference  to  issue  a  statement. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry lion  labored  and  brought  forth 
a  mouse. 

The  statement  read  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  restate  and  reaffirm  the  Tobacco 
Institute's  position  that  smoking  is  a  custom 
for  adults  and  that  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of 
the  Industry  to  promote  or  encourage  smok- 
ing among  youth. 


Becaiise  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing and  criticism  of  the  Industry  on 
this  point,  the  Institute  has  offered  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions,  applicable  to  cigarette 
advertising  in  all  media  for  the  attention 
of  its  members: 

(1)  Cigarette  advertisements  should  be 
characterized  by  good  Judgment  and- good 
taste. 

(2)  In  keeping  with  the  position  of  the 
industry  that  smoking  is  a  custom  for  adults, 
cigarette  adverticements  sho\ild  not  give  a 
contrary  impression. 

(3)  Persons  featured  in  advertising  should 
be.  and  should  appear  to  be  adults. 

(4)  Television  and  radio  programs  and 
other  media  whose  intent  is  directed  par- 
ticularly to  youthful  audiences  should  not 
bo  sponsored  or  used. 

r5)  Oood  jud<?ment  in  program  content 
rather  than  arbitrary  restriction  of  sponsor- 
ship to  certain  hours  of  the  listening  or 
viewing  day,  should  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  June  19,  I 
stated  that  a  number  of  Individual  com- 
panies of  the  institute  had  decided  to  dis- 
continue college  advertising  and  promotional 
activities. 

The  details  of  Implementing  the  insti- 
tute's suggestions  are  of  course  matters  for 
the  decision  of  individual  companies.  The 
Institute  itself  does  not  monitor  or  regu- 
late the  advertising  of  its  members. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable occasion  when  the  leaders  of 
six  great  American  corporations  convene 
in  Washington — not  to  consider  smok- 
ing as  a  health  hazard,  for  no  word 
suggesting  health  or  the  absence  thereof 
intrudes  upon  the  face  of  the  state- 
ment— but  simply  to  preserve  inviolate 
a  cherished  national  custom:  adult 
smoking. 

What  broad  code  of  self-regulation 
does  the  Tobacco  Institute  adopt  to 
achieve  this  end?  The  individual  exer- 
cise of  "good  Judgment  and  good  taste." 
None  of  us.  I  am  sure,  oppose  the  revolu- 
tionary application  to  cigarette  adver- 
tising of  "good  Judgment  and  good 
taste."  I  am,  unhappily,  confident, 
however,  that  each  company's  concept 
of  taste  will  be  governed  by  its  own  eco- 
nomic interest. 

Let  me  cite  an  example:  Several 
months  ago  I  addressed  to  President 
Robert  E.  Kintner.  of  the  NaUonal 
Broadcasting  Co.,  a  letter  in  support  of 
the  courageous  attack  by  former  Florida 
Governor,  Leroy  F.  Collins,  now  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  upon  tobacco  advertising 
aimed  at  young  people. 

Mr.  Kintner's  reply  to  my  letter  was, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

So  far  as  the  commercials  themselves  are 
concerned,  they  neither  appear  In  programs 
designed  specifically  for  children,  nor  in  o\a 
Judgment  do  they  make  special  appeals  to 
children.  On  the  contrary,  the  typical  ap- 
proach of  these  conunerclals,  we  believe,  is 
general  In  theme  and  competitive  in  direc- 
tion, depicting  the  pleasure  of  smoking  and 
emphasizing  the  particular  vlrtuee  of  the 
advertised  brand.  We  do  not  regard  the 
appearance  of  sports  figures  In  cigarette  com- 
mercials— the  only  specific  Governor  Collins 
mentioned — as  representing  a  special  appeal 
to  children,  any  more  than  their  appearance 
in  ccnnmercials  for  various  other  products, 
such  as  hair  lotion;  these  personalities  are 
universally  popular  flgxves  throughout  the 
population,  particularly  with  men,  and  It 
seems  to  us  that  their  use  In  commercials  Is 
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normal  and  proper.  We  would  ourselves  re- 
ject tobacco  commercials  that  we  felt  were 
designed  to  appeal  dlreoUy  and  specUlcaUy 
to  children,  but  there  has  been  no  need 
to  do  so,  since  no  such  commercials  have 
been  propoeed  to  us,  nor  do  w»  think  they 
are  likely  to  be. 

Surely,  Mr.  Kintner's  standards  of 
Judgment  and  taste  are  no  more  debased 
than  those  of  his  cigarette  advertisers. 
I.  therefore,  conclude  that  under  the 
standards  set  forth  by  George  Allen  there 
will  be  no  change  whatsoever  in  the  form 
or  content  of  cigarette  advertising.  And 
I  am  reinforced  in  this  conclusion  by  Mr. 
Allen's  promise  that  the  matter  of  adver- 
tising reform  should  be  left  entirely  to 
"the  decision  of  individual  c(mipanies." 
What  was  the  purpose  of  this  much- 
heralded  convention  of  tobacco  men? 
What  did  they  hope  to  accomplish  by 
this  pallid  pronoimcement?  I  suspect 
that  it  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  head 
off  Government  regulation  by  providing 
a  show  of  industry  responsibility.  In- 
stead, it  was  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the 
paralysis  of  industry  responsibility. 

It  was,  in  addition,  an  ostrich-like 
action.  The  American  law  courts  are 
moving  inexorably  toward  cigarette 
manufacturer  Uability  to  lung  cancer 
victims,  and  it  Is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  only  course  open  to  the  Industry,  if 
it  is  to  avoid  a  torrent  of  future  success- 
ful lawsuits,  is  to  Issue  frequent  and  ap- 
propriate warnings  to  its  customers. 

More  than  that,  it  is  apparent  to  vir- 
tually all  nonindustry  observers  that 
radical  changes  must  be  forthcoming  In 
the  marketing  of  cigarettes  if  cigarette 
sales  are  to  be  permitted  to  continue. 

We  do  not  expect  an  industry  to  pre- 
side at  its  own  dissolution,  but  we  expect 
realistic  answers  to  fimdamental  chal- 
lenges. 

Mr.  President,  for  13  years  the  tobacco 
industry  has  defaulted  its  responsibili- 
ties. If  any  further  yardstick  of  the  in- 
dustry's incM>acity  to  order  its  own 
house  was  needed,  it  was  furnished  by 
yesterday's  exercise  in  futility. 


RAILROAD    LABOR   DISPUTE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mossi]  de- 
livered a  very  thoughtful  and  construc- 
tive address  on  the  current  situation 
pertaining  to  the  labor-management  dis- 
pute on  the  American  railroads.  As  one 
other  Senator  who  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problem.  I  add  only  a  few 
words.  Botii  management  and  labor — In 
the  present  instance,  the  carriers  and  the 
railroad  brotherhoods — are  on  the  verge 
of  Jeopardizing  a  long-established  policy 
of  negotiation  and  collective  bargaining 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  responsible  voluntary  action 
within  the  law.  I  cannot  believe  that 
management  and  the  brotherhoods  de- 
sire compulsory  arbitration,  thereby  per- 
mitting Government  to  impose  its  will 
without  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  the 
interested  parties,  nor  can  I  believe  that 
management  would  desire  to  see  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  engage 
in  taking  over  the  properties  under  an 


act  of  law  to  prevent  a  natloDAl  omer- 
gency. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  these  great 
forces  In  our  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial life  in  relation  to  management  and 
labor  will  soberly  reflect  upon  the  situa- 
tion that  is  before  us.  The  Issue  that  Is 
now  being  discussed  and  debated  has 
been  before  the  parties  for  almost  4 
years.  It  Is  more  than  an  econcunic 
issue.  It  represents  Jobs,  but  it  also 
represents  the  Impact  of  automation  up- 
on an  Industry  or  an  area  of  our  econ- 
omy. In  a  very  gn^^hic  manner  it 
poses  a  problon  of  what  we  should  do 
to  protect  individuals,  thehr  Job  rights, 
and  their  Job  opportunities  when  auto- 
mation or  a  technological  change  and 
development  may  very  well  adversely  af- 
fect the  onployment  opportunities  and 
rights  of  the  IndlviduaL 

Regrettably,  we  as  a  country  and 
American  industry  and  American  labor 
as  factors  or  sectors  In  our  economy  have 
not  fully  faced  up  to  the  challenge  of 
automation.  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the 
great  needs  today  Is  for  a  White  House 
conference,  for  lack  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion, on  the  economic  and  social  impact 
of  technological  change  and  automation 
upon  industry,  the  employees  or  workers, 
and  the  national  economy.  Such  a  con- 
ference is  long  overdue.  Possibly  the 
current  situation  may  precipitate  more 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  overall 
long-range  aspects  of  the  implications 
of  automation  and  technology  upon  the 
American  economic  system. 

I  urge  upon  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  negotiations  that 
they  take  a  careful  look  at  what  might 
happen  tf  a  strike  situation  develops 
and  the  public  welfare  of  our  Nation 
is  threatened.  Management— the  car- 
riers— have  a  responsibility  which  goes 
far  beyond  merely  accepting  the  recom- 
mendations of  presidential  boards  and 
commissions.  We  are  dealing  with  hu- 
man beings.  We  are  dealing  with  local- 
ized situations.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
great  national  industry,  the  transporta- 
tion Industry.  We  are  also  coming  to 
grips  at  the  present  time  with  patterns 
of  labor-management  illations  that  have 
been  estobUshed  for  a  half  century  or  a 
century. 

Therefore  great  tolerance,  a  sense  of 
accommodation  and  adjustment  to  hu- 
man needs  is  required  on  the  part  of 
management,  and  management  needs 
clearly  to  understand  that.  Likewise 
the  workers  must  understand  that  there 
have  been  changes  that  have  come  about 
in  the  railroad  industry  and  other  aspects 
of  transportation.  Those  changes  can- 
not be  ignored. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  men  who 
are  capable  of  organizing  a  great  trans- 
portation industry,  organizing  workers 
and  managing  the  railroads — the  great- 
est railroad  system  in  the  world— should 
find  themselves  Inci^Mtble  of  negotiating 
the  differences  that  now  exist  between 
the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods.  I 
hope  that  they  do  not  feel  that  there  is 
more  wisdom  on  questions  of  Intricate 
Industrial  and  human  relaticms  problems 
In  the  Congress  than  there  Is  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.    Therefore 


I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  workov, 
the  brotheiiioodi  in  the  present  Instance, 
fine,  long-established,  highly  respected 
organizations  of  railroad  workers,  recog- 
nize the  pitfalls  that  can  be  found  in 
seizure. 

If  seizure  of  the  railroads  should  be 
authorized  by  law.  it  could  well  mean 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  of 
compelling  men  to  work  against  their 
will  and  of  Imposing  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  edict  or  flat. 

Seizure  Is  no  answer  for  the  workers. 
Seizure  Is  surely  no  answer  for  Industry. 
We  believe  in  respect  for  private  prop- 
erty, but  private  property  must  also  have 
respect  for  human  rights. 

I  have  said  to  those  who  have  come  to 
see  me,  "If  this  dispute  is  forced  into 
these  Chambers  for  settlement,  you  are 
(H>ening  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  trouble 
for  both  industry  and  labor." 

The  American  system  is  on  trial,  and 
we  must  prove  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  that  responsible  management 
and  responsible  trade  unionism — ^In 
this  instance  responsible  carriers  with 
tranendous  investments  In  vast  facilities 
and  responsible  brotherhoods  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  members — can 
bring  to  bear  upon  a  complex  economic 
as  well  as  technological  problem  their 
will  and  their  intelllgaice.  We  must 
prove  we  can  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments and  compromises  through  ne- 
gotiation, conciliation,  and  collective 
bargaining  to  bring  about  a  sensible 
settlemoit. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  knows  more  about 
operating  railroads  and  about  labor- 
management  relations  within  the  rail- 
road industry  than  the  managers,  the 
carriers,  and  the  woikers. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  both  sides  in 
this  dispute  think  they  wHI  get  a  better 
deal  from  the  Congress.  But  both  sides 
cannot  get  a  better  deaL 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  carriers 
think  c(Hnpul8ory  arbitration  may  be  Im- 
posed upon  ttie  workers.  I  remind  the 
carriers  that  compulsory  arbitration  also 
would  apply  to  them.  While  compulsory 
arbitration  may  well  satisfy  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  and  In  this  particular 
dlq?ute,  it  would  establish  a  precedent 
which  could  literally  erode  away  and 
corrode  the  very  base  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

I  ranind  the  workers,  in  this  instance 
the  brotherhoods,  that  if  they  are  looking 
to  the  Government  to  seize  the  railroads 
and  thereby  to  have  a  benevolent  and 
friendly  Government  do  for  the  workers 
what  management  was  unwilling  to  do, 
they  may  very  well  be  sowing  the  seeds 
of  destruction  of  their  trade  unions,  of 
their  brotherhoods.  These  words  have 
been  expressed  privately  in  conference. 

I  i^peal  now  for  good  sense  and  good 
Judgmait.  because  the  American  people 
will  not  stand  to  have  this  Nation  i>ara- 
lyzed  by  a  tranq;x>rtation  tieup. 

I  remind  wwkers  and  industry  that 
compulsory  arbitration  could  lead  to  the 
oiimtwotitw  of  all  free  collective  bargain- 
ing in  key  industries.  It  is  not  only  the 
railroads  which  are  involved  in  this  dis- 
pute.   While  some  people  would  like  to 
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Fertiab*  ^v*  •^•D  ^  toned  to  make 
[h  4te>lBlwM     If  w  an.  we 
shall  hakre  to  remain  here  to  do  the 
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I  remind  tte  American  people  and  the 
t>  in  the  diepiitre  that  fannied 
or  qmoB  aetton  on  a  ■uhJeet  ae  meantaw- 
ftol.  aa  l^ifoifed,  as  far  rearhtng  as  sei- 
oompidKry  artitratlonlvlll  noi 
take  plafae  here  In  Ooncress.  lliere  win 
be  no  «ul^  action,  beeanse  there  are 
men  tn  hii  bodf  and  In  the  other  body 
of  the    Soncress  irtw  fed  stroncly  on 


situation  comes  to  a  strike— If 

flUe  dim  ute  should  end  up  with  the  ear- 
rlcffs  imposing  new  roles  and  the  rail- 
road biothertioods  refuslnc  to  work- 
there  w  n  of  course  be  only  one  altema- 
tlTC.  thi  t  Is.  to  come  to  the  Congress  for 
new  pv  rers.  If  the  dispute  Is  brought 
here  loi  a  qul^  and  final  resolution,  I 
say.  *T(  n  are  being  mided.  Do  not  ex- 
pect soh  a  qukA  and  final  solution." 
Ttere  ire  men  of  strong  feelings  and 
eonrletl  m  on  these  Issues.  They  wUl  de- 
mand b  >  be  heard. 

More  Importantly,  for  those  who  feel 
that  thi  Congress  has  a  unique  wisdom 
m  theei  matters.  I  say  also,  "take  an- 
other lo  »k  at  the  problem." 

Mr.  Itesldent.  I  have  not  read  the 
news  dvplng  which  has  just  been  hand- 
ed to  n  e,  but  I  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact  thi  t  there  have  been  consultations 
going  o  1  at  the  White  House  this  after- 
noon, tome  of  us  were  there  earUer  to- 
day. 

At  4  »'cIock  this  afternoon  labor  and 
manage  nent  met  with  the  President.  I 
am  hott  !ful  that  the  proposal  which  the 
Preside]  it  put  before  the  labor-manage- 
ment g]  oup  was  accepted.  It  was  a  pro- 
posal, a  1 1  understand  it.  which  Included 
a  spedi  I  committee  of  labor,  manage- 
ment. I  ind  OoTemment  to  Investigate 
Into  ttis  facts  of  this  situation  once 
again,  md  to  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  In  the  meantime,  the 
carrion  would  withhold  the  imposition 
of  new :  iiles  and  the  brotherhoods  would 
restralx  from  refudng  to  woric 

Now  ^  us  see  what  this  news  clipping 
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_it  KmaatAj  •imoaneed  lat*  today 
unions  and  management  bad  ac- 
new  proposal  tbat  would  prevent  a 
strike  unta  at  least  July  28. 

_  delighted.    I  cannot  say  how 

hapi^lhiB  news  makes  me 

EarliT  today— at  about  3  o'ck>ck— I 
consultatioQ  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labi  or.  I  had  hoped  that  somehow 
or  oth<  r  this  might  eome  about  I  met 
wittk  seme  of  the  raflroad  brotherhood 
represe  atatlTes  this  afternoon.  Aft^ 
these  iieetlngs.  it  seemed  to  me  that 
good  stnse  could  prevail  I  am  most 
grattflcAthatltdid. 

The  late  has  been  pos^xmed  at  least 
to  July  29.  This  will  give  the  American 
people,  the  executlye  branch,  tiie  Con- 
gress, management,  and  the  brother- 
hoods i  n  oppntontty  to  take  a  sober  and 
seriousTlook  at  ibe  Impllcatloas  oi  a 


breakdown  m  oolleetlTe  bargaining— a 
breakdown  that  the  country  cannot  af- 
ford In  terms  of  Its  economie  growth,  a 
breakdown  the  country  cannot  afford  in 
terms  of  national  security  and  national 
weD  being. 

I  think  my  remarks  are  rather  timely. 
If  I  recall  ^^lat  we  were  discussing 
eariier  and  I  may  have  to  stand  cor- 
rected, since  this  ia  a  very  brief  note  I 
have  Just  read  from  the  newstlcker — ^it 
was  a  committee  of  not  less  than  six 
representing  Ckivemment,  management, 
and  labor,  to  be  called  upon  by  the 
Presklatt  to  reexamine  all  the  facets  of 
this  dispute  and  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

Tliat  committee  would  consist.  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
rets^ of  Commerce,  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-CIO.  and 
one  of  the  officers  of  one  of  the  brother- 
hoods, probably  Mr.  Harrison,  of  the 
railroad  telegraphers,  and  two  members 
of  managonent.  This  comes  from  the 
Labor-Management  advisory  panel  to 
our  Qovemmait. 

Mr.  President,  I  h<ve  that  is  the  sit- 
uation. These  details  may  be  found  to 
be  inaccurate,  because  we  have  been  con- 
sulting all  day  long,  as  have  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moasx],  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
other  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Represmtatives. 

My  voice  calls  out  for  reason.  I  re- 
member when  the  distinguished  former 
majority  leader,  and  now  Vice  President, 
LTinKm  JoHHSOH,  used  to  say  from  this 
very  aecit,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  "Come,  let  us  reason  together." 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  to  use  these 
words  of  the  great  prophet  and  teacher, 
it  is  now. 

Let  the  carriers,  management,  and 
labor  understand  that  we  have  come  to 
grips  now,  for  the  first  time  on  a  national 
basis,  with  the  impact  of  automation. 
tfc*^»*>^»g^^  improvement,  and  ad- 
vancemoit.  and  that  what  is  happening 
in  the  raihoads  can  happen  in  a  dozen 
<Mr  more  major  Industries. 

It  is  not  easy  for  men  at  age  50,  or  age 
40,  to  see  a  machine  or  device  or  elec- 
tronic instrument  take  their  Jobs.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  are  concerned?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  workers  almost  lost 
the  capacity  to  "Come.  let  us  reason 
together"?  So  in  the  days  ahead  perhaps 
we  not  only  may  look  at  this  dispute, 
which  has,  of  course  priority,  but  also 
prepare  a  way  for  looking  at  other  dis- 
putes which  may  come  before  us. 

I  have  Just  been  handed  a  ticker  tape 
whl(dx  states  that  the  Chief  Executive 
has  named  six  members  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Advisory  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  dispute  and,  it  states  here. 
to  report  by  July  22.  The  report  will 
be  transmitted  with  appropriate  legisla- 
tive rfiv?in"*^*^**^"^'»  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  Congress.  The  President  said 
the  postponement  of  work  rules  changes 
by  the  railroads  would  be  the  last  re- 
quest by  the  administration  in  the  4- 
year-old  dispute. 

Th«re  is  a  Ihudi^  here,  Mr.  President 
Tlie  date  Is  July  22.  This  represents  a 
13-day  period  from  now.    Within  that 


period  ot  time  some  solution  will  have 
to  be  found. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
conference  on  this  matter  have  proven 
that  collective  wisdom  has  advantages, 
if  not  collective  wisdom,  at  least  collec- 
tive consultation.  Now  let  us  hope  that 
the  special  committee  of  the  labor-man- 
agement advisory  group  to  the  President 
will  be  able  to  bring  some  light  and  some 
sense  of  vision  to  the  carriers  and  to 
the  brotherhoods.  We  must  not  sacri- 
fice something  we  have  been  very  proud 
of  in  Amoica,  our  ci^acity  to  reconcile 
our  differences  voluntarily,  without  the 
imposition  of  Government  dictation. 
Here  Is  a  chance  to  prove  whether  or 
not  the  firm  pattern  of  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations  we  have  followed  over 
many  jrears  is  right  and  sound,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  to  forego 
it  because  men  in  responsible  positions 
are  unable  to  adjust  their  differences, 
and  thereby  fall  back  upon  a  Depart- 
ment of  Oovemment  or  an  oflBcer  of 
Government,  to  make  their  decisions  for 
them. 

I  hope  every  lover  of.  and  believer  In, 
free  enterprise  will  examine  his  own 
conscience  and  speak  out  It  would  be 
much  better  for  the  carriers  in  this  in- 
stance to  make  certain  concessions  to 
the  requirements  and  the  needs  of  hu- 
man beings,  who  need  Jobs,  and  whose 
Jobs  are  at  stake,  than  for  management 
or  the  carriers  to  rely  upon  the  Govern- 
ment Once  again,  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  "C(»ne,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether." Por  reason  and  good-will  are 
the  principal  weapons  that  will  ultimate- 
ly resolve  this  4-year  dispute. 

The  capriciousness  of  final  decision  by 
political  officers  in  economic  matters  such 
as  these  ought  to  be  fully  realized,  and 
I  believe  it  wUl  be. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  10, 2963.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

8.292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Too  Chul 
Boo; 

8.  S12.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danusoa 
Radochonskl; 

8. 380.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  29, 
1900  (Private  Law  86-364) ; 

8. 400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yeng  Bur- 
dlck; 

8. 604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Martlno; 

8. 635.  An  act  to  extend  the  principles  of 
equitable  adjudication  to  sales  under  the 
Alaska  PubUc  8ale  Act; 

8.681.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  two 
additional  years  the  provisions  permitting 
the  lease  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments; 

8. 688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Millie  Oall 
Mesa; 

8. 736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Hope- 
ton  Maylor; 

8.782.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
wheat  acreage  allotments  In  the  TnleUke 
area  of  California; 

8. 787.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Zofla  Ifle- 
cldlca; 
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8.868.  An   act   for   the   relief 
Petruod: 

S.  980.  An  act  to  provide  medieal  ore  tor 
certain  Coast  and  Oeodetlo  Survey  retired 
gbips' officers  and  crew  members  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 1031.  An  act  to  repeal  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  Act;  and 

8.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  reeolution  providing  for 
acceptance  t^  the  United  States  of  America 


an  mstrament  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  at  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganisation. 

ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  HUMPHRE7.    Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  now  move,  in  accord- 


ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  untU  12 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  pm.) .  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
imtll  Uaaorrow,  Thursday.  July  11. 1963. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Cml  Riffhts:  Peaceful  Chane  or  Social 
RevohtioB? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  oomracncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  last  Friday.  July  5. 
1963.  at  an  installation  of  officers  meet- 
ing of  Local  614.  Boilermakers  Union. 
New  London.  Conn.  My  remarks  were 
devoted  primarily  to  a  discussion  of  the 
civil  rights  problems,  and  my  views  in 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

The  address  was  as  follows: 
CrnL  RioBTs:  Pxacdtti.  Changs  ob  Social 

RSVOLTTTZON? 

(Address  by  Congressman  WnxxAii  L.  St. 
Ongk.  of  Connecticut,  before  the  Boiler- 
makers Union.  Local  814,  Friday,  July  6. 
1968.  St.  Bernard's  mgh  School.  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.) 

If  any  of  you  think  you  have  problems,  I 
suggest  that  you  consider  for  a  moment  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  are  faced  In  Wash- 
ington, problems  on  the  International  ecene 
Involving  world  peace  and  the  security  of  o\ir 
Nation,  and  problems  at  home  which  are  no 
less  serious.  V7e  have  a  difficult  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Inadequate  housing,  an  econ- 
omy that  Is  held  back  by  an  outmoded  tax 
structure,  substandard  educational  facilities 
In  many  areas,  rising  hospital  costs  that 
worry  our  18  million  elderly  cltlaens  who 
need  the  sec\ulty  of  medical  care,  water 
pollution  and  air  pollution,  and  many  others. 
But  the  moet  difficult  of  aU  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted  now  Is  civil  rights. 
I  shall  come  back  to  that  subject  In  a  mo- 
ment. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  and  say  these 
problems  don't  ezlBt.  We  cannot  Ignore 
them  and  wish  they  would  somehow  disap- 
pear. We  must  meet  them — and  I  think  we 
are  making  sincere  efforts  to  deal  with  them. 
Our  Government  Is  making  basic  efforts 
to  cut  Into  the  hard  core  of  unemployment 
which,  as  you  weU  know,  now  totals  arouiMl 
4' million  persons.  Already  our  economy  Is 
picking  up,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  before 
very  long  we  shall  succeed  In  reducing  the 
number  of  imemployed. 

I  would  like  to  see  early  passage  of  a  tax 
reduction  bill  in  Congrees  which  should 
be  a  great  boon  to  our  economy.  It  will  en- 
courage consumers  to  create  new  markets. 
It  will  encourage  business  to  expand.  All  ot 
this  shoxild  help  create  more  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  see  Congress  approve  the 
medicare  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  health 
Insurance  under  social  security  for  our  senior 
cltlaens.    They  are  for  the  most  part  people 


of  limited  Inccone,  sevwely  pressed  by  the 
high  cost  of  Uvlrig  and  the  high  cost  of 
medical  care.  We  must  help  them  main- 
tain a  decent  and  dignified  way  of  life  In 
their  declining  years. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  the  classroom  shortage  In 
our  schools,  to  pay  our  teachers  more  ade- 
quate salaries,  to  assist  our  coUeges  In  ac- 
commodating the  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  to  boost  the  number  of  doctors 
and  dentists  to  provide  better  health  care 
for  our  population. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  our  programs  which  make  It 
possible  for  more  people  to  own  homes,  for 
elderly  people  to  have  decent  housing,  for 
employees  who  are  displaced  by  automation 
to  be  retrained  for  other  skills,  for  workers 
to  have  a  higher  wi««tTniim  wage,  for  areas 
eroded  by  poverty  to  receive  help  In  rebuild- 
ing their  economlee.  for  a  concentrated 
attack  on  air  and  water  pollution,  for  protec- 
tion of  the  American  public  against  harm- 
ful drugs,  and  other  programs  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  people. 

We  must  reoognlae  that  times  change.  We 
must  also  recognise  that  new  problems  wlU 
raise  new  challenges,  and  that  new  chal- 
lenges demand  new  solutions.  This  great 
Nation  of  ours  has  been  characterlaed 
throughout  its  history  by  Its  ability  to  ad- 
Just  to  changes  and  to  meet  whatever  chal- 
lenge arises.  I  am  confident  that  we  still 
have  that  ability. 

Right  now  we  are  faced  with  a  tremendous 
challenge  In  the  field  of  clvU  rights.  We 
cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  In  the 
throes  of  a  great  social  change,  some  even 
refer  to  it  as  a  social  revolution. 

Just  100  years  ago.  tn  1888.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Issued  his  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion assuring  freedom  and  eqxiaUty  to  all 
Americans.  Now.  a  century  later,  some  of 
our  citlsens  are  still  deprived  of  these  rights. 
In  the  South,  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of  the 
covmtry,  we  have  seen  evidence  In  recent 
months  of  the  Impatience  of  the  Negro  peo- 
ple who  are  the  victims  of  discrimination  and 
racism.  This  Impatience  is  expressed  In  the 
form  of  demonstrations,  sltins,  protests,  ap- 
peals. As  yet  It  has  been  of  a  nonviolent 
character,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Let  \jm 
hope  it  wUl  remain  so,  for  It  wlU  Indeed  be 
a  dark  and  sad  day  for  America  If  Impatience 
gives  way  to  riots  and  bloodshed. 

Negro  leaders  themselves  are  showing  signs 
of  becoming  serioxisly  concerned  over  such 
developments.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  James 
Farmer,  the  national  director  of  CORE — 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality — one  of  the  lead- 
ing Negro  organiaatlons  in  the  coxmtry,  stated 
at  the  ^pmiRi  convention  of  the.cvganlza- 
tlon:  "No  one  can  stop  the  demonstrations. 
The  question  Is:  Can  we  keep  them  orderly 
and  nonviolent?" 

This  Is  a  matter  to  which  Negro  leaders 
should  give  much  thought.  Demonstrations 
can  sometimes  get  out  of  control,  and  the 
consequences  would  then  be  most  tragic  for 
aU  concerned.  Negro  and  white.  Not  only 
oould  It  lead  to  loss  of  life  and  destruction 
of  property,  but  it  would  alienate  the  sym- 


pathy of  millions  of  white  people  throughout 
the  country  who  support  dvU  rights;  It 
woxild  bring  much  harm  to  the  very  cause 
for  which  Negroes  are  fighting  and  would 
set  that  cause  back;  and  it  would  do  Irrepa- 
rable  harm  to  our  Nation's  prestige  abroad. 
These  are  factors  which  should  be  seriously 
considered  by  Negro  leaders  In  their  efforts 
to  keep  the  demonstrations  from  becoming 
destructive  and  violent.  This  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  they  must  assume. 

At  the  same  time,  the  white  people  must 
realize  that  the  Negro  is  tired  of  excuses  and 
endless  debates.  He  Is  alarmed,  and  even 
angry  at  times,  when  he  sees  that  100  years 
after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  he  Is 
stiU  far  from  obtaining  rights  of  cltlBenshU>. 
He  is  still  struggling  for  elemental  Justioe. 
for  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  give  his 
chUdren  an  education,  the  right  to  decent 
housing,  and  equal  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement In  employment.  White  people, 
too,  must  assume  their  share  of  responsibility 
under  such  drcumstanoes  by  showing  under- 
standing, by  avoiding  provocation,  and  by 
cooperating  In  the  effort  to  attain  dvU  rights 
for  all  Americans. 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear,  however. 
We  must  recognise  the  right  of  Negroes  for 
equal  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  Job.  an 
education,  proper  housing,  and  so  forth. 
Denying  this  right  to  than  Is  Indefensible. 
But  granting  a  man  a  Job  merely  because  he 
Is  a  Negro  Is  sJso  Indefensible.  Merit  and 
ability  should  be  the  determining  f  aetors.  and 
not  the  colcHT  of  a  man's  skin,  or  his  reUgioos 
beliefs,  or  his  national  origin.  AU  that  we 
ask — and  I  am  sure  all  that  the  Negroes 
themselves  ask — Is  that  they  be  given  an 
equal  opportunity,  that  the  same  yardstick 
that  Is  i4>pUed  to  whites  In  employment, 
housing,  education,  public  accammodatloos. 
and  the  Uke,  should  also  be  applied  to  them, 
lliat  is  a  fair  and  Just  request. 

At  all  levels  of  Oovemment,  Federal.  State, 
eoimty  and  munldpiO.  we  must  work  to  find 
a  peaceful  solution  to  this  problem  which  Is 
without  a  doubt  the  overriding  moral  Issue 
of  our  day.  Americans  must  reallas  that  the 
time  for  excuses  and  explanations  has  passed, 
and  that  the  time  for  action  is  here.  We 
must  reexamine  our  sense  of  moral  values 
and  moral  objectives.  We  cannot  afford  in 
good  conscience  to  let  the  struggle  of  the 
Negro  for  true  emancipation  take  place  with- 
in a  naUon  that  seems  to  have  forgotten  Its 
own  moral  values.  President  Kennedy.  In  his 
recent  program  to  Congress  on  dvU  rights, 
has  outlined  the  guidelines  for  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  Failure  to  accept  this  program 
will  weaken  the  fabric  of  our  Nation  at  a 
crucial  time  In  human  events  when  we  need 
our  full  strength  to  oope  with  other  domestic 
and  International  problems. 

As  I  refiect  over  the  strug^e  for  dvU 
rights,  the  thought  ocmes  to  mind:  Why  this 
Intolerance  in  this  great  ooimtry  of  ours  to- 
ward the  member  of  a  minority  group,  to- 
ward the  person  who  belongs  to  a  different 
race  or  faith?  Did  we  not  all  contribute  of 
our  brain  and  brawn  to  make  the  United 
States  what  it  is  today?  Do  we  not  all  seek 
the  security  of  our  country,  the  welfare  of 
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tb».%  Urea  up  to  tbeee  rights  and 
all  of  its  citlaens  with  the  oppor- 

t^  enjoy  them,  is  a  happy  and  proa- 
niition.    A  elTilizatlon  or  society  that 
the    responsibility    that    what    is 
o  one  will  be  granted  to  all,  shoxild 
fear  that  it  cannot  survive  the  on- 
of     communism.     It     cannot     be 
vanqulatiBd  beeauae  Its  people  have  some- 
Ive  by  and  to  fight  for. 

it  atanda  to  reason  that  In  this 

ra  for  all  of  humanity  thto  is  cer- 

tine  for  aU  men  of  good  will  to 

set  aside  their  petty  bickering,  to 

partisan  and  geographical  llnea. 

forward  together  In  tbelr  efforts  to 

I  ecurity  and  peace.    Unfortunately. 

rights  Issue  serves  to  divide  us,  to 

.  to  arouse  sectional  strife,  and  to 

attention  from  the  real  problems 

facing  our  country  today.    This 

what  Khrushchev  and  his  com- 

lioeoow    want — division    In    our 

In  our  land,  and  our  attention 

to   other  matter*,   while   they   go 

up  nation  after  nation  until 

to  fall  prey  to  their  schemea 

>  treat  a  deadly  cancer,  but  worry 

OB  our  flngw. 

a  time  that  calls  for  balanrert 
1  clear  vlslan  to  understand  the 
liiea  bdUnd  the  atniggle  for  dvll 
.  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
•a  cttlaenshlp  for  any  segment  of 
popiflatlon  is  no  longer  feasible  or  de- 
We  have  outlived  those  concepts. 
wor^l  will  no  longer  tolerate  them.    If 
any  amoog  ua  who  doubt  It.  I  urge 
]  3ok  at  developments  In  AaU  and 
re  many  new  and  Independent  na- 
reoently  ariatfn.    Just  as  oolonlal- 
hlng  oC  the  past,  so  discrimination 
eltlaenshlp    statiis    are 
thing*  Off  Itbe  past. 

Ilia  so  mer  we  realize  thia,  the  better  for 
ua.  The  longer  we  cling  to  outmoded  con- 
tmpta,  tbi  more  we  stand  to  lose. 
It  waa  one  of  your  great  labor  leaders, 
<  ompen.  the  foxinder  and  first  prea- 
the  American  FederatUm  of  Labor, 
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land.    It  Is  not  merely  a  country, 

merely  a  continent.    America  Is  a 

la  an  Meal;  the  hopes  of  the  world 

In  the  Ideal— America." 

been  true  an  through  our  hls- 

Is  the  Image  In  which  TnanHiyj 

regarded  our  Nation — the  sym- 

deal.  the  hope  of  humanity.    The 

i  jnerlca  over  the  past  two  centuries 

of  a  growing  and  expanding  na- 

new  opportonltle*   have    been 

to  more  and  more  of  Its  cltisena, 

can  participate  a*  equal  part- 

ftee  society — ^free  also  from  dla- 

Tnsteart  of  freedom  from  dls- 

■ome  section*  of  o\ir  dtlaenry 

ftoman  Infieetlonof  discrlmlna- 
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national  hnlty. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  discrimination 

1*  doing  to  otir  citle*.  the  decay 

both  In  human  lives  and  In 

Ih    a   book   by   Howard   Moody, 

City:  littrapolls  or  New  Jeru- 

]  ubUshed  just  a  few  months  ago — 

follow*  : 

la  dying  when  It  ha*  an  eye  for  real 

but  haa  lost  its  heart  for  per- 

when  It  has  an  tmderstandlng 

flow,  but  little  concern  about  the 


flow  of  human  beings;  when  we  have  Increas- 
ing competence  in  buikUng.  but  lees  and  leaa 
time  for  housing  and  ethical  codee:  when 
human  values  are  absent  at  the  heart  of  the 
city's  decisionmaking,  planning,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  ita  plans  •  •  •  then  the  city 
dies  and  all  that  is  left,  humanly,  is  decay." 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  situation  in 
many  of  our  dtiee  today,  large  and  small, 
where  Negroes  and  others  are  subject  to  dis- 
crimination In  housing  and  to  other  indig- 
nities. I  am  opposed  to  such  practices.  I 
am  opposed  to  treating  Americans  as  second- 
class  citizens  by  denying  them  basic  rights 
enjoyed  by  all  others.  We  must  not  recog- 
nize any  caste  system  in  the  United  States 
or  the  supremacy  of  one  race  over  another. 
Such  practices  can  never  be  Jiistlfled  in  the 
light  of  our  moral  and  democratic  principles, 
because  there  is  no  moral  Justification  for 
racial  or  religious  discrimination. 

This  country  is  comprised  of  people  from 
all  comers  of  the  earth,  all  races,  religions, 
and  nationality  groups.  AU  of  them  have 
made  important  contributions  toward  the 
growth  of  our  country  and  the  shaping  of 
its  destiny.  To  abvise  our  civil  rights,  to 
continue  discriminatory  practices  against 
our  fellow  citizens,  is  most  Injurloxis  to  our 
way  of  life  and  to  everything  that  this  Na- 
tion has  stood  for  and  fought  for  in  the 
last  a  centuries.  It  is  Intolerable  at  all 
times.  It  Is  morally  wrong  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Somewhere  recently  I  came  across  these 
lines  by  an  American  poet: 

**Oiv»  us  wide  walls  to  bxiild  our  temple  of 
UbOTty.  O  God. 

The  North  ^all  be  built  of  love,  to  stand 
against  the  winds  of  fate; 

Hie  South  of  tcrierance,  that  we  may.  In 
building,  outreach  hate; 

The  Bast  oar  faith,  that  rises  dear  and 
new  each  day; 

The  West  our  hope,  that  even  dies  a  glori- 
ous way. 

The  threehold  *neath  our  feet  will  be 
humility; 

The  roof — the   very   sky  itself — infinity. 

Ood.  give  xa  wide  walls  to  build  this  great 
temple  of  American  liberty." 

My  friends,  for  the  sake  of  our  great  Na- 
tion and  Its  future,  we  must  biiild  with  love 
and  tolerance;  with  faith  in  our  country 
that  it  will  remain  the  ideal  and  the  hope 
of  mankind,  as  visualized  by  Samuel  Ootn- 
pers;  and  with  the  firm  belief  in  himian 
brotherhood,  freedom,  and  true  understand- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  be  wrong  If  we  are  on  the  side  of 
Ood  and  man. 


C*Blr«l    ami    DiwraiaieBt 
Nte^  Larger  AatboriuiioB 


Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  icinnsoxA 
IN  THB  HOUSB  C^^  BSPBBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  JtUp  10. 1963 

ICr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Sjpeaker.  I  am  in- 
troduclngr  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  bi  order  to 
Increase  the  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations. 

Several  identical  bills  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Fareign  Affairs  Committee,  as  is 
the  MB  recently  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  bill  is  not  as  favorable  to  the 
Arms  Contnd  and  Disarmament  Agency 
as  some  of  us  had  hoped.    The  Agency 


intends  to  ask  for  an  apiu-opriation  of 
$15  million  for  fiscal  1964,  and  the 
Senate  bin  set  a  ceiling  of  $20  million  for 
1964.  and  1965  combined. 

•nie  year-and-a-half-old  Agency  has 
been  the  voice  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Geneva  nuclear  test  ban  talks,  and  the  18 
nation  disarmament  conference.  Sub- 
jects of  its  research  include  detection  of 
underground  explosions,  the  future  ef- 
fect of  arms  control  on  the  electronics 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
development  of  international  law. 

The  Agency's  work  will  back  up  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harriman.  in 
his  talks  with  the  British,  and  Russians 
in  Moscow,  starting  July  15. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Agency  is 
still  young,  and  that  its  growth  should 
be  slow.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
this  leisure.  If  we  are  to  find  workable 
plans  of  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
and  if  our  negotiators  are  to  be  equipped 
to  bargain  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
our  national  security,  we  need  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  research. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  a  year  is  a  tiny 
amoimt  compared  to  our  total  defense 
expenditures,  and  yet  the  work  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our 
defense  program. 

Beyond  the  question  of  dollar  amoimts, 
the  Agency  has  asked  for  an  elimination 
of  the  appropriation  ceiling.  The  appro- 
priations process  would  still  take  place 
each  year,  with  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Agency's  activities.  This  ceiling  elim- 
ination would  take  away  any  doubt  that 
the  Agency's  status  is  permanent,  and 
would  therefore  be  an  important  ex- 
pression of  this  country's  Intention  to 
persist  in  seeking  carefully  considered 
arms  agreements. 


Ad^tM  by  Hm.  Carl  Albert,  of  Okl«. 
keHA,  Before  the  50th  NalioMl  Cm- 
TcafioB  of  the  Natwaal  Rirers  aad 
Harbors  CoBfress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORHACK 

or  MAaBAcmoBwrTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  McCORMACBL  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  extension  of  remarks,  I  include  a  very 
informative  and  effective  speech  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
goitleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  ALsnTl, 
to  the  ddegates  and  mtanben  attending 
the  50th  National  Convention  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
that  took  place  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  on  June  7,  1963. 
There  is  no  vaore  dedicated  Member  ot 
Crnigress  in  all  fields  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity than  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  address  follows: 


BT  How.  Cabl  Ajlbbbt  or  Oklahoma 

Ifr.  President,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen 

of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Oongress. 

first  of  all.  I  would  like  to  bring  a  word  of 
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greeting  from  my  colleague*  In  the  Houae 
of  RepresenUtlves  aU  oi  whom  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  leadership  which  thl* 
organization  has  given  to  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources  and  particularly  Our 
water  resoxirces.  Second.  I  would  like  to 
advise  that  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representative*,  the  Honorable 
John  McCosmack,  would  personally  have 
been  here  to  extend  a  word  of  greeting  and 
to  deliver  an  address  which  he  had  pre- 
pared had  it  not  been  for  Illness  m  hi*  f amUy 
which  required  his  ret\um  to  Boston  last 
night.  All  the  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
aware  of  the  Impact  which  the  work  of  this 
great  organization  has  had  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country,  beoaose  It  haa  been 
during  the  lifetime  of  thl*  organisation  that 
water  conservation  and  resource  conserva- 
tion generally  has  become  an  important  and 
ever-lncreaslngly  important  fact  in  American 
life. 

Today  the  impetus  to  proceed  as  quickly 
as  we  can  with  the  development  of  our 
rivers  and  harbors  In  all  aspects  Is  pro- 
ceeding. This  means  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, improved  harbors,  power,  soil  conserva- 
tion, recreation,  and  wUdlife.  All  theee 
things,  of  course,  add  to  the  strength  and 
to  the  opportunities  of  our  American  people. 
I  congratulate,  personally,  this  organization 
upon  Its  work,  upon  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  Its  memboship  which  reaches  to 
every  section  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
cludes among  its  numbers  high-ranking  offi- 
cials of  government.  State,  National  and 
local,  and  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  have  become,  a*  few 
other  States,  I  think,  water  conscious.  This 
has  been  due -to  several  things.  First,  to 
the  realization  that  we  cannot  any  longer 
rely  upon  a  tenant-farmer  agrlcultiiral 
economy.  Second,  to  the  great  leadership 
that  the  late  Senator  Kerr  gave  to  this  move- 
ment In  o\ir  State  and  to  the  Nation.  Bob 
Kerr,  when  he  died,  had  reached  a  poaitlon 
of  eminence  in  Government  shared  by  few 
other  men,  in  many  areas,  but  the  one  which 
was  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart  was  that 
of  the  development  of  water  resources,  and 
it  is  largely  because  of  the  Impact  of  his  life 
that  the  great  strides  are  being  made  now  in 
my  State  and  In  my  section  of  the  country. 
I  am  personally  devoted  to  the  Ideals  of 
this  organization.  I  extend  my  thanks  to 
you,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  my  best 
wishes  to  you  for  this  conference  and  for  a 
successful  year  ahead.   Thazik  you  very  much. 


The  ChaUeBf  e  To  Ov  Nation't 
Defense  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  comncncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Rbcoro  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  at  the  aimual 
eastern  regional  convention  of  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  n  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  June  29,  1963.  Several 
hundred  delegates  representing  posts  in 
States  from  Maine  to  Florida  attended 
the  convention  which  was  held  in  New 
London.  Conn.,  in  my  district.  In  my 
address  I  discussed  two  subjects:  the 
role  of  the  submariner  in  our  national 


defense,  and  the  challenge  to  our  Na- 
tkm's  defense  today. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

HpnawaM     BT     COMOaiSaMAK     WlLLZAIC     L.     ST. 

Onqb,  at  tbb  SAsraaar  Rictowal  Comnor- 
TioM,  SuBKAannt  Vctbum*  or  Woau>  Was 
n,  MoHicair  HoTBL,  Naw  Lomdoh.  Conn., 
SATDBItAT,  Jttns  29.  1963 

Mr.  Chaliman,  delegates  to  the  convention, 
friends,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  here 
with  you  this  evening  and  to  extend  a  hearty 
welcome  to  aU  of  you.  I  understand  there 
are  delegate*  here  from  Maine  all  the  way 
down  to  Florida.  As  the  Oongressman  from 
this  district,  I  want  to  teU  you  that  you 
could  not  hav*  picked  a  nicer  place  for  your 
convention  at  this  time  of  the  year  than 
this  fair  city  of  New  London.  We  are  very 
happy  to  have  you. 

In  my  remark*  here  today  I  want  to  dlacue* 
with  you  two  subject*.  One,  the  nde  of  the 
eubmariner  In  our  national  defense.  Two, 
the  challenge  to  our  Nation's  defense  today. 
I  shall  be  brief  on  both  of  the**  sabjeets. 
During  World  War  I.  subnuurlne*  were  ueed 
primarily  for  defensive  pnrpoeee.  such  a* 
coastal  patrol,  attack*  on  German  U-boat* 
to  keep  shipping  lanes  open.  etc.  Although 
the  First  World  War  demonstrated  the 
strategic  effectiveness  of  the  submarine,  the 
United  States  did  not  start  a  major  sub- 
marine building  program  until  193S  when 
the  Rooeevelt  administration  came  Into 
power.  By  December  1941 — at  the  time  of 
the  Japaneee  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor — ^we  had 
111  submarlnea  In  commission  and  78  imder 
construction.  We  had  51  active  boats  In 
the  Pacific,  against  88  submarine*  in  the 
Japanese  fieet. 

The  first  attack  by  an  American  Bubmarlne 
against  a  Japaneee  ship  was  by  the  Sioordflsh 
In  the  South  China  Sea  on  December  9 — 
a  day*  after  Pearl  Harbor.  While  It  wa* 
never  verified  the  SwordfUh  hit  It*  target, 
our  first  real  sucoees  came  6  day*  later  when 
the  same  StoordflA  sank  an  enemy  ship.  In 
fact,  this  waa  the  first  time  In  history  that 
an  American  submarine  torpedoed  a  ship. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  In  the 
Pacific  our  small  but  growing  fieet  of  sub- 
marines carried  out  many  special  mission*. 
*uch  a*  reconnaissano*.  evacuaUon  (tf  clvll- 
iana.  running  supplle*,  and  transporting 
oommando  raider*.  No  doubt  *ome  of  you 
folk*  present  here  today  participated  in  such 
missions. 

Only  eight  of  our  boats  were  on  f\ill-tlme 
anti-shipping  duty;  consequently,  we  had 
only  limited  success  in  sinking  enony  ships. 
In  that  first  year  our  boats  sank  600,000 
tons  at  enemy  shipping — ^whlch  is  a  consid- 
erable amount — but  the  total  Japaneee  mer- 
chant fieet  was  eetlmated  at  over  6  million 
tons.  As  our  submarine  fieet  grew  larger, 
Ji4;>aneee  shipping  lessee  also  grew  larger 
and  reached  a  critical  stage.  Our  subma- 
rines turned  their  attention  also  on  Japa- 
neee warships,  particularly  destroyers,  a  chief 
enemy  of  submarines. 

It  is  a  fact  that  more  enemy  destroyers 
were  sunk  by  our  submarines  than  by  any 
other  means.  In  all,  we  know  that  American 
submarine*  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  ene- 
my merchant  fieet  and  one-third  erf  hla 
navy.  Let  me  say  at  this  point.  In  tribute 
to  the  gaUant  men  in  our  submarine  service 
during  World  War  II.  that  theirs  was  an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  service  with  a  death  rate 
of  about  one  out  of  every  five  men.  Tills  1* 
the  kind  of  bravery  and  heroism  for  which 
our  Nation  is  eternally  grateful — and  in  this 
spirit  of  appreciation  I  salute  you  today. 

In  World  War  n  we  tised  the  submarine 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  it  vras  used 
by  the  Germans  in  World  War  I;  namely,  to 
cripple  the  enemy's  lifeline*  on  the  seas. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  role  of 
the  submarine  has  changed.  Great  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  in  submarine  tech- 
nology.    There  has  also  been  a  change  In 


the  potential  threat  In  the  development  of 
a  large  Soviet  submarine  fieet.  Tills  ha*  re- 
sulted In  an  effort  to  make  the  aubmarlne  an 
Important  aqteet  oC  antl-aubmarlne  warfare. 
Tha  change  or  reorlentatton  of  our  sub- 
marine mlHioa  began  In  1949,  when  we  flrat 
realized  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  vastly  In- 
creasing its  subcnarlne  fleet  and  that  it  oon- 
Btttutes  a  potential  threat  to  our  naval  power 
and  sea  rtrnimii"**^**""*  around  the  world. 
That  change  has  been  going  forward  since 
then.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  diaclosing  any 
secrets  when  I  tell  you  that  every  attack  sub- 
marine in  our  Navy  today  has  anti-submarine 
warfare  as  a  primary  mission  Theee  are 
mainly  nuclear-powered  ships;  they  are  fast; 
they  are  maneuverable;  and  they  have  new 
advanced  underwater  sensing  devices. 

There  is  another  role  performed  by  the 
Bubmartne— a  role  unheard  of  even  in  1949. 
lea*  than  16  years  ago.    I  refer  to  the  n^ 
at  the  submarine  as  a  sea-based  strategic 
missile   *y*tem.     The   lateet   in   submarine 
technology,  combined  with   the  most   ad- 
vanced ml**Ue  development,  produced  the 
Folaria-firlng  nuclear-powered  fleet  bcOlistle 
missile  submarine.     We  now  have  12  such 
submarines  in  commission,  and  28  under  con- 
struction or  authorised  for  construction — a 
total  of  86  of  these  eubmarlne*.    May  I  add 
that  these  figrires   were   given   me  by   the 
Navy  Department  and  they  are  not  classlfled. 
THUS  you  can  *ee  that  we  are  gradually 
btiildlng  up  the  most  formidable  offensive 
eeoond-Btrike  deterrent  weapons  in  existence. 
And  these  U  another  change  to  be  noted 
here— a  change  that  is  no  less  Important. 
I  refer  to  the  life  and  the  role  of  the  sub- 
mariner today  which  has  also  changed  great- 
ly.   Although  there  la  the  same  Informality 
among  the  oOoers  and  men,  the  same  esprit 
de  corps  as  in  the  past,  living  conditions 
have  improved  and  the  technical  demands 
on  the  crew  are  much  higher.    Being  con- 
stantly submerged  for  00  days  Is  the  stand- 
ard patrol  of  the  Polaris  submarines.    The 
old  submarines  designed  in  the  1930'*  and 
used  In  World  War  II  could  stay  submwged 
under  the  most  favorable  condition*  for  24 
hour*.    They  wen  noiey,  poorly  ventilated, 
cramped  for  epaoe,  and  alway*  In  need  of 
repair.    On  modem  aubmarlne*  qiaoe  la  etill 
at  a  premium,  but  much  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  comfort  and  surroundings,  and 
the  air  1*  purer. 

Even  though  It  1*  peacetime  and  imder- 
water  patrols  are  much  longer  than  before, 
we  have  more  men  who  volunteer  for  sub- 
marine service  than  we  can  accept.  The 
training  Is  much  more  rigorous  today.  The 
enlisted  man  on  the  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rine requires  about  6  montha  duty  both 
ashore  and  at  sea  before  he  can  attain  qual- 
ification statu*.  The  oflloer  require*  a  whole 
year.  Bnglneerlng  peraonnel  get  an  addi- 
tional 13  month*  of  *choollng.  These  men 
are  highly  trained  techntelana  In  a  perpet- 
ual training  procee*  to  master  thstr  )obs 
and  the  ever-changing  equipment. 

There  must  be  something  to  a  service 
which  can  arouse  so  much  interest  and  devo- 
tion, so  much  loyalty  and  hecolam,  both  in 
time  of  war  and  In  time  of  peace,  aa  the 
submarine  service.  Tou  men  who  have  been 
in  it.  and  thoee  who  foUowed  you.  deeerve 
recognition  for  the  sacrifice  and  the  patriot- 
ism you  have  demonstrated.  Tours  Is  not 
the  patriotism  of  merely  marching  behind  a 
band  or  lighting  fireworks  one  day  in  the 
year.  It  is  much  more  than  that.  It  la  the 
very  defense  of  the  fiag  and  the  Nation,  of 
which  you  are  a  part;  it  Is  the  spirit  of  the 
people  who  unselfishly  devoted  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Tour  patriotism 
is  the  love  for  your  country,  the  respect  for 
its  traditions,  the  honor  of  its  people.  Tour 
patrlottsm  was  standing  tall  and  tmafraid 
against  all  enemies,  ready  to  sacrlfloe  one- 
self, if  need  be. 

So  much  for  the  role  of  the  •nbmartaie  and 
submariner.    Itow,  let  us  turn  to  our  second 
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object  of  our  defense  program 
war  and  to  support  all  efforts  for 
will  undoubtedly  be  small-scale, 
and  perhape  even  somewhat 
in  one  part  of  the  world 
This  is  something  we  must  learn 
In  the  modem  world.   We  cannot 
out.  but  we  can  and  definitely 
every  effort  to  make  siire  that 
spread  into  a  new  world  con- 
Both  sides  are  keenly  aware  that 
^  rar  would  mean  suicide  for  the 
race.     While  both   have  de- 
pone of  total  destruction,  we  pray 
will  prevail  and  the  world  will 
]  leace. 

Annot  afford  to  sit  idly  back  and 
events  to  take  shape,  and  then 
to  them.    We  cannot  close  our 
deception,  the  conspiracies  and 
practiced  by  communism  all 
.  Including  90  miles  from  our 
( ^ba.    In  the  light  of  such  Oom- 
and  activities  everywhere,  we 
<  lurselvee:  Is  the  world  any  calmer 
it  was  a  year  or  two  ago?     Is 
shance  for  Conmiunlst  aggression 
free  world  today?    I  don't  think 
believe  that  they  have  changed 
one  iota — they  are  still  out  to 
world.     They    may   differ   on 
the  goal  remains  the  same. 
1  be  challenge  that  we,  as  a  Nation, 
on  a  global  scale.    In  dealing  with 
we  have  begun  to  reorient 
and  our  tactics  during  the  past 
half  years  imder  the  Kennedy  ad- 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
of   International    developments. 
it  in  three  ways,  or  perhaps 
on  three  fronts. 
nir  atfHnic  power.    We  must  con- 
]  ely  <»i  nuclear  weapons,  even  if 
purpose  of  convincing  a  would- 
that  he  could  not  emerge  vic- 
a  war  of  his  own  instigation.    We 
any  miscalculation  in  this  re- 
potential     adversary     of     the 
should  know  that  we  have  such 
*iat  we  have  them  in  large  supply, 
ve  are  keeping  them  up  to  date, 
the  rest  of  the  world   to  know, 
hat  we  will  not  use  our  atomic 
in   certain   emergencies   and 
circumstances.    We  shall  use 
only  as  a  last  resort,  after  all 
and  reason  will  have  been  ex- 
flagrantly   ignored   by   a   cocky 
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Second  is  our  conventional  power.  We 
miist  retain  this  power.  Although  conven- 
tional weapons  play  a  less  dominant  role  in 
the  modem  world,  we  cannot  allow  such 
power  to  diminish.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
continuing  to  strengthen  our  conventional 
weapons  and  to  Increase  our  Ready  Reserve 
of  trained  manpower.  If  we  do  not  have 
this  power,  we  may  someday  be  faced  with 
a  nightmarish  choice:  Either  reeort  to  the 
use  of  all-out  nuclear  retaliation,  or  retreat. 
I  hope  we  are  never  confronted  with  such  a 
choice. 

The  growth  in  our  conventional  strength 
is  also  importent  for  the  small-scale,  sage- 
brush wars  which  break  out  from  time  to 
time  in  various  countries  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Communists.  We  cannot,  nor  do  we 
wish  to,  xise  nuclear  weapons  in  such  in- 
stances. For  many  of  the  smaller  nations 
associated  with  us  in  the  struggle  against 
international  communism,  the  fact  that  we 
are  Increasing  our  conventional  forces  should 
be  encouraging  news.  It  will  assxire  effective 
support  in  dealing  with  CX)nununlst  sub- 
version, provocation,   and  conspiracies. 

Third  is  the  power  provided  by  our  guer- 
rilla forces.  These  forces  are  not  only  grow- 
ing in  number  and  steadily  improving  their 
counterinsurgency  tectics,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  this  is  becoming  a  most  Important  fac- 
tor in  our  defense  pictxire.  In  the  last  2  years 
the  United  States  has  tripled  ite  anti- 
guerrilla  forces,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  will  be  further  Increased  In  the  coming 
years.  This,  too,  is  an  effort  In  the  direction 
of  preventing  or  confining  limited  wars  and 
acts  of  subversion,  and  as  such  it  will  help 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  military  defense 
of  oiu-  friends  abroad  in  accordance  with 
their  needs. 

These,  then,  are  three  fronte  on  which  we 
are  active  today  in  reorienting  ovir  military 
strategy  and  tactics.  These  three  types  of 
power — atomic,  conventional,  and  guerrilla — 
provide  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  with  a 
flexibility  of  decision  as  to  when  to  use  any 
of  these  forces,  and  also  which  of  these 
forces  should  be  applied  to  deal  with  a  par- 
ticular situation  or  challenge. 

We  are  not  a  nation  to  start  a  war.  but 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  we  shall  have  all 
possible  power  needed  for  any  emergency. 
I  feel  confident  that  In  a  test  of  strength,  we 
would  ultimately  prevail  and  emerge  victori- 
ous. But  this  shovild  not  stop  \is  from 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  international 
problems  and  the  attainment  of  genuine 
peace  for  all  mankind.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roswell  L.  Oilpatric  stated  our  po- 
sition very  clear  when  he  said  about  a  year 
ago:  "Those  who  would  Impose  a  totalitarian 
world  order  and  deny  men  and  nations  the 
right  to  pursue  their  own  destinies  should 
understand  one  point  very  clearly.  The 
United  States  does  not  seek  to  resolve  dis- 
putes by  violence.  But  if  forceful  inter- 
ference with  our  righto  and  obligations  shall 
lead  to  violent  conflict — as  It  well  might — 
the  United  States  does  not  Intend  to  be 
defeated." 

All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
security  of  our  country,  the  security  of  the 
whole  free  world.  We  want  our  Nation  to 
remain  strong  and  free  and  united  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  any  challenge  or  any 
threat  to  destroy  us.  The  nations  of  the 
world  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  leader- 
ship in  this  crucial  period  of  human  affairs. 
We  luuBt  give  it  to  them.  We  must  provide 
the  strength,  the  ideas,  the  unity,  and  the 
action  in  the  struggle  against  communism. 
We^must  have  faith  in  our  Nation  and  faith 
in  ourselves.  We  must  have  leadership  by 
men  of  strong  faith  and  vision  to  look 
ahead. 

"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  per- 
ish," the  Bible  tells  us.  Let  us  remember 
that  admonition.  The  future  of  our  Nation 
Is  at  stake. 


I  want  to  oohelude  with  the  following  by 
an   unknown  author: 

"I  asked   God  for  strength,  that  I  might 
achieve; 
I  was  made  weak,  that  I  might  learn  hiuu- 
bly  to  obey. 

I  asked  for  health,  that  I  might  do  greater 
things; 

I  was  given  infirmity,  that  I  might  do  bet- 
ter things. 

I  asked  for  riches,  that  I  might  be  happy; 
I  was  given  poverty,  that  I  might  be  wise. 

I  asked  for  power,  that  I  might  have  the 

praise  of  men; 
I  was  given  weakness,  that  I  might  feel  the 

needof  Ood. 

I  asked  for  all  things,  that  I  might  enjoy 

life; 
I   was  given   life  that  I  might  enjoy  all 

things. 

I  got  nothing  that  I  asked  for,  but  every- 
thing I  had  hoped  for; 

Almost  despite  myself,  my  unspoken  prayers 
were  answered. 

I  am,  among  all  men.  most  richly  blessed." 

My  friends,  we  too  In  this  country  can 
truthfully  say  that  our  prayers  were  an- 
swered, that  among  all  men  and  all  nations 
we  are  moet  richly  blessed.  We  have  been 
endowed  by  ova  Creator  with  a  wonderful 
people,  a  beautiful  land,  great  resources,  and 
the  best  example  in  all  history  of  a  Just 
government  by  law.  Let's  make  sure  that 
we  keep  it  that  way. 


Coafrettionml  Reorf aiiixatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAUFOXNU 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
reorganization  of  Government  for  rea- 
sons other  than  accommodation  of 
power  ilvals  is  a  necessity  in  democratic 
societies.  Popular  compr(xnise  legisla- 
tion inevitably  creates  inefficient  laws 
and  procedures.  Can  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment reorganize  itself  at  ansrthing 
like  the  speed  with  which  it  disorganizes 
itself?  Our  futui^  depends  on  an  af- 
firmative answer.  To  take  initiative  in 
this  field  and  to  deserve  the  right  to 
make  meaningful  demands  on  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches.  Congress  must 
begin  with  its  own  administration.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  bibliography  which  I  have 
obtained  from  the  Librai-y  of  Congress 
dealing  with  books  and  articles  dealing 
with  this  subject: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  bills  which  has 
my  support  as  part  of  a  long-range  con- 
gressional reform  program  is  the  follow- 
ing bill  which  is  currently  being  con- 
sidered in  committee: 

HJi.  1947 
A  biU  to  establish  a  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  Conunlsslon  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  ( hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  tbe  Commission )  to  be  composed 
of  seven  Members  of  tbe  Seaate  (not  more 
than  four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party )  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  seven  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (not  more  than 
four  of  whom  shaU  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two 
members  with  distinguished  records  of  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation.  The  Commis- 
sion shaU  select  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  its  members.  No  rec- 
ommendation ShaU  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion except  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  representing  each  House,  taken 
separately. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  fuU 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  reconunend  Improvements 
In  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  and  expediting  its  operations,  im- 
proving its  relationships  with  other  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  en- 
abling It  better  to  meet  its  responsibUltles 
under  the  Constitution.  This  study  shall  in- 
clude, but  ShaU  not  be  limited  to.  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress;  the  relationship  between  the  two 


Houses:  the  relationships  between  the  Con- 
gress and  other  branches  of  the  Government: 
the  employment  and  remuneration  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  respective  Houses  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  committees  and 
Members  of  Congress;  the  structure  of.  and 
the  relationships  between,  the  various  stand- 
ing, special,  select,  and  conference  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  the  rules,  parliamentary 
procedure  practices,  and/or  precedents  of 
either  House,  the  consideration  of  any  mat- 
ter on  the  floor  of  either  Hotue,  and  the  con- 
solidations and  reorganization  of  committees 
and  conunittee  Jurisdictions. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Conunlsslon,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Congress,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  docxunents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consxUtants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary and  advisable. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Commission  which 
ShaU  not  exceed  $  ,  shaU  be  paid  one- 
half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  vouchers 
sigpied  by  the  Chairman. 

(d)  The  Commission  shaU  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  results  of  its  study,  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations,  the  first 
report  being  made  not  later  than  four 
months  after  the  Conunlsslon  is  established. 
If  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  are  in  recess  or  have  adjourned,  the 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  All 
reports  and  findings  of  the  Commission  shall, 
when  received,  he  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  House. 


layitation  to  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLLmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  history,  the  most  serious 
diseases  which  threatened  the  lives  of 
the  people  could  not  always  be  diagnosed 
by  physicians.  Effective  means  of  pre- 
venting the  contagion  from  spreading 
were  often  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe. 

Much  the  same  danger  threatens  the 
freedom  and  vital  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  today  because  it  Ls  not  easily 
diagnosed  and  because  our  common  en- 
emy takes  many  uncommon  shapes. 

Recognizing  the  threat  to  our  security, 
we  have  stockpiled  reserves  of  nuclear 
weapons;  we  have  spared  no  expense  in 
our  efforts  to  be  first  in  the  conquest  of 
space  and  related  technology;  we  have 
contributed  more  than  $100  billion  in  aid 
to  98  countries  and  territories  over  the 
past  15  years  to  strengthen  our  barriers 
against  Communist  aggression. 
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And  yet.  there  are  many  who  believe 
we  are  no  safer  or  nearer  our  goal  which 
is  the  preservation  of  life  in  peace  and 
Justice  for  ourselves  and  all  the  world. 

Why  this  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
insecurity?  Because,  in  our  determina- 
tion not  to  be  the  first  power  to  unleash 
the  hurricane  winds  of  nuclear  war, 
many  are  not  always  able  to  recognize 
the  strategy  of  those  who  announce 
openly,  "We  shall  bury  you." 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  world 
today  who  have  as  thorough  a  knoweldge 
of  enemy  strategy  than  Zbigniew  Sty- 
pulkowski,  author  of  an  excellent  book 
titled,  "Invitation  to  Moscow"  who  pres- 
ently is  visiting  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stypulkowski,  once  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Warsaw  and  the  youngest 
Member  ever  elected  to  Poland's  Parlia- 
ment, roee  to  be  one  of  the  national  lead- 
ers of  Poland  in  her  fight  against  the 
invasions  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  during 
World  War  n..  In  March  1945,  with  15 
other  members  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground government,  he  was  invited  by 
Stalin  to  come  to  Moscow  for  negotia- 
tions concerning  future  relations  be- 
tween the  Polish  people  and  the  Soviets 
based  on  the  newly  signed  Yalta  Agree- 
ment. 

When  the  Western  governments 
learned  of  this  invitation,  they  urged  that 
it  be  accepted  because  they  saw  in  it  the 
salvation  of  Poland  and  a  token  of  good 
will  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. It  was  all,  however,  a  typical 
Stalin  fraud.  The  Polish  leaders  includ- 
ing Mr.  Stsrpulkowski,  were  kidnapped  to 
Moscow  and  Jailed  in  the  infamous  Lu- 
bianka  prison. 

Stypulkowski  was  submitted  to  141  in- 
terrogations in  the  course  of  70  days  and 
nights  and  then  sentenced  by  the  Mili- 
tary CoUegeum  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  He  never  broke  down  and 
never  admitted  "guilt."  Rudenko,  the 
present  Soviet  Attorney  General,  told 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  investiga- 
tion: 

It  wiU  be  the  first  time  since  the  Soviet 
revolution  that  a  defendant  tried  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  the  U.S.S11.  has 
not  pleaded  guUty.  Do  you  think  you  are 
acting  wisely? 


Eventually,  StypuBcowAi  regained  his 
freedom  and  is  now  In  the  West.  Be 
rendered  a  great  service  not  aoiy  to  his 
coimtry  but  also  to  the  cause  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  when,  in  1951, 
he  published  his  book,  "Invitation  to 
Moscow."  This  book,  now  translated  in 
many  languages,  based  not  on  theory 
but  on  personal,  practical  experience 
gives  a  masterful  description  of  the  na- 
ture and  the  effects  of  the  Stalin  brain- 
washing technique. 

"Invitation  to  Moscow"  is  now  being 
quoted  in  scientific,  political,  sociological 
and  medical  literature  throughout  the 
world.  When  it  was  published  in  1951, 
Newsweek  wrote  about  it  as  follows: 

Throws  an  amazingly  vivid  light  upon 
modern  Russia.  •  •  •  So  enlightening  as 
to  be  almost  essential  for  an  understanding 
of  the  modem  world. 

The  noted  British  statesman,  Richard 
H.  S.  Crossman,  wrote  in  "New  States- 
man and  Nation"; 

One  of  the  most  remarlcable  docxunente  I 
have  ever  read.  •  •  •  Makes  Koestler's 
"Darkness  at  Noon"  soimd  like  a  clever 
pastiche. 

I  will  also  quote  John  Connell  from 
London  Evening  News: 

I  hail  his  courage,  his  honesty,  his  hu- 
mility and  his  quenchless  faith;  and  I  urge 
everyone  to  read  this  book.  •   •   • 

In  1954  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Aggression,  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Stypulkowski  in  Lon- 
don. His  evidence  aroused  a  most  vivid 
interest  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  quote  some  of  their  opinions 
from  the  official  record  of  the  meeting : 

Congressman  Fred  E.  Busbey  of  Ulinois. 
I  personally  think  that  your  testimony  today 
is  without  a  doubt  probably  the  best  testi- 
mony on  this  particular  subject  •  •  *  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  congressional  conunittee  but  also  of 
the  entire  free  world. 

Congressman  Rat  Madden  of  Indiana.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Stypulkow- 
ski's  testimony  is  so  valuable  that  *  *  *  It 
could  be  used  very  advantageously  by  this 
committee  and  by  ova  Government. 


Oongreasman  Tbaddeus  Ifaebrowles  of 
Michigan.  Moat  ot  the  teatlmony  he  (Mr. 
StypijUrowski]  has  given  today  Is  Armf^iTi*,^ 
In  a  splendid  book  which  he  has  written, 
TnvlUtlon  to  Moscow."  and  I  think  It  would 
be  weU  If  we  were  to  make  It  compulsory 
reading  for  anyone  who  accepts,  or  Is  offered, 
an  Invitation  to  Geneva.  Berlin,  or  anywhere 
else  to  deal  vrith  the  Coomnunlsts." 

Congressman  Thomas  Dodo  of  Connecticut. 
It,  this  book,  certainly  ought  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  everyone's  understanding 
about  the  situation. 

The    CHAiauAw    (Congressman    Kersten). 


Mr.  Stypulkowski  •  •  •  you  have  made  a 
great  contribution,  and  I  particularly  think 
that  you  underlined  a  feature  which  Is  most 
Important  for  us  to  consider. 

A  few  months  ago,  there  appeared  a 
new  edition  of  the  book  "Invitation  to 
Moscow,"  published  by  Walker  li  Co. 
This  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  re-read 
it  and  to  review  its  meaning.  I  am  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  those  whose  state- 
ments I  have  quoted,  and  I  call  upon 
every  thinking  American  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  this  book. 
I  recommend  our  educational  institu- 
tions, armed  services,  information  serv- 
ices, make  the  book  "Invitation  to  Mos- 
cow" accessible  to  all  Americans,  as  well 
as  those  foreign  societies  toward  which 
Communist  "brainwashing"  is  mainly 
directed. 

In  support  of  my  opinion,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  recall  that  two  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress  in  1951-52,  intro- 
duced for  insertion  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record  a  recommendation  regarding 
"Invitation  to  Moscow."  They  were: 
President  Kennedy  and  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

I  would  hope  that  our  military  leaders 
would  heed  the  wise  counsel  of  President 
Kennedy  and  former  Vice  President  Nix- 
on by  making  "Invitation  to  Moscow" 
required  reading  for  all  of  our  troops. 

For,  if  we  refrain  from  exposing  and 
critically  examining  the  published  tech- 
niques of  Communist  strategy  and  if  we 
neglect  to  instill  the  virtues  of  patriot- 
ism, religious  feeling,  and  a  deep-rooted 
sense  of  honor  in  our  people  we  will  not 
achieve  the  peace  and  Justice  for  which 
we  yearn  and  which  we  owe  to  future 
generations. 


SENAII 

Thursday,  July  11, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ}.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  all  mercies,  away  from  Thee, 
we  dwell  in  darkness  and  death.  In  the 
midst  of  world  conditions  that  baffle  us, 
swift  social  currents  which  sweep  away 
our  strongest  bulwarks,  we  confess  that 
the  world  in  which  our  lot  is  cast  is  too 
much  for  us ;  we  must  find  a  strength  not 
our  own,  or  our  feet  will  slip  in  this 
whelming  flood. 

To  Tliy  sustaining  grace  in  this  hal- 
lowed  moment   we  would  lift  up  the 


thronging  questions  which  haunt  us  day 
and  night,  the  grievous  problems  affect- 
ing and  afflicting  Thy  children  in  all  the 
world,  for  which  our  human  wisdom  finds 
no  answer. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  gird  us  to 
heal  the  divisions  which  shorten  the  arm 
of  our  national  might  in  these  mo- 
mentous times.  Spuming  and  scorning 
the  poisonous  weeds  in  the  garden  of 
democracy,  may  we  rejoice  only  in  the 
fair  and  fragrant  virtues  of  honor  untar- 
nished. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfxkld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, July  10,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  sulunitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
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An  act   to   Improve  the  active 
opportunity  of  Air   Force 
the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
colonel. 


LDIITA  nON  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  riquest  of  Mr.  Mamstixlo,  and 
by  unaiimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  ]  loming  hour  were  ordered  limit- 
ed to  3 1  dnutes. 


COIi£MnTEE  BCEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  rdquest  of  Mr.  Sxanns,  and  by 
unanlm<  lus  consent,  the  Permanent  Sul>- 
committjee  on  Inve^igations  of  the  Com- 
Govemment  Operations  was 
to  meet  during  the  session  of 
Seoite  today. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


i^ere  introduced,  read  the  first 
by  unanimous  consent,  the 
tme.  and  referred  as  follows: 

(for  himself  and 
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MAmroLB) : 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  modl- 
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tMr.MOBTOM: 

A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Salwan 
the  nnmiaflt—  on  the  Judiciary. 
iMr.BBAIX: 

A  bm  tot  the  TCOflf  of  Oumermlna 
to  the  Oraunlttee  on  the 


ByMr.BOOTT: 

8. 1867.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  certain  to- 
dlvlduals;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHUBCH  (by  request) : 

8. 1818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ot  August 
8.  1966  (70  Stat.  966)  as  amended,  relating  to 
Adult  tndtaa  Voeatlooal  Training;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Tnsnlar  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chvscb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  vm- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 


ADULT  INDIAN  VCXJATIONAL 
TRAINING 

Mr.  uuukCH.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
3,  1956  (70  Stat.  986).  relating  to  adult 
Indian  vocational  training. 

This  bill  substitutes  $12  million  for  the 
$7.5  million  limitation  on  the  present 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  In- 
dian adult  vocational  training  program. 
It  will  allow  requests  for  appropriations 
consistent  with  basic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has  he- 
come  increasingly  popular  with  the 
young  Indian  people,  and  various  tribal 
councils  have  passed  resolutions  empha- 
sizing their  support  for  additional  funds 
for  the  program.  Tuition-free  institu- 
tions with  vocational  training  courses 
have  become  overcrowded,  and  more  pri- 
vate institutions  have  had  to  be  used. 
Tuition  and  related  costs  have  increased. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  full  $12 
million  authorization  will  be  absorbed 
immediately,  but  will  be  phased  out  over 
the  next  3  years. 

The  bill  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  it  has  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1863)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  3.  1956  (70  Stat.  986),  as 
amended,  relating  to  adult  Indian  vo- 
cational training,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Church,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACTT  OP  1963— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MAGirasoN] .  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllanI,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ediconi>- 
sow ] ,  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Haktkk]  be  added  as  cosponsors 
ot  the  amendment  to  S.  1276,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963,  submitted  by  me 
on  June  17  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MANPOWER  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  TRAINING  ACT 
OP  1962— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS   OP   BILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  on 
June  13  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 


Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  At  that  time  the  measure 
was  IntnMlueed  under  the  oooponsorship 
of  Senators  Clauc.  McNakasa,  Pxi.l. 
KBnn»T,  and  MdirmK.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of 
Senate  bill  1716  that  there  be  included 
as  an  additional  cosponsor  the  name  of 
our  very  eapalile  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rnicorrl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT  RELATING  TO  PROHEBITION 
OP  CERTAIN  DISCRIMINATORT 
PRACmCBB— ADDITIONAL  CO- 

SPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1721.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  prohibit  certain 
discriminatory  practices  by  business  en- 
terprises receiving  assistance  imder  such 
act.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CENTENNIAL  C:ELEBRATION  OP  THE 
BATTLE  OP  LAKE  ERIE— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  2  I  introduced  Senate  bill  1828, 
which  would  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  for  the  sesquicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  of 
Perry's  victory  on  September  10.  1813. 
The  money  would  be  spent  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschxI  has  re- 
quested that  his  name  be  entered  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  be  done. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  10.  1813.  near  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  off  Put-in-Bay  Island,  was  fought 
one  of  the  historic  battles  in  American 
history.  Up  to  that  time  in  the  War  of 
1812  the  forces  of  our  young  nation  had 
suffered  ignominious  defeat.  But  Com- 
modore Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  28  years  of 
age,  with  the  aid  of  backwoodsmen,  who 
hauled  timber  from  Kentucky,  and  work- 
ers in  northern  Ohio  smd  Pennsylvsmla, 
constructed  at  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie. 
Pa.,  a  small  squadron  of  warships. 

At  that  time  the  English  squadron, 
under  Captain  Barclay,  was  harassing 
the  northern  coast  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  day  he  stood  off  the  small 
city  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  my  home  city, 
causing  a  panic  among  the  settlers. 
There  the  English  blockaded  the  small 
American  fleet.  However,  the  heavy 
English  warships  could  not  cross  the  bar 
and  enter  close  enough  to  engage  in  com- 
bat. The  captain  of  the  English  fleet 
lacked  the  initiative  and  bravery  of  a 
General  Patton.  He  made  no  landings 
there. 

During  the  night,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  English  squadron,  the 
young  Commodore  Perry  had  the  empty 
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ships  pulled  over  the  sand  bar  and  across 
to  the  <q;>en  lake.  Fortunately  for  our 
young  Nation  at  that  time  Captain  Bar- 
clay was  away.  Then  Commodore  Perry, 
with  his  squadron,  went  to  Sanduslor 
Bay,  and  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1813,  the  lookout  at  Gibraltar 
Point  in  Put-in-Bay  Harbor  saw  the 
English  fleet.  Commodore  Perry  put  on 
all  sail,  and  in  a  short  time  the  small 
American  squadron  was  engaged  with 
the  enemy. 

Commodore  Perry's  flagship,  the  Niag- 
ara, bore  the  bnmt  of  the  English  at- 
tack. It  was  shuttered  throughout,  most 
of  the  crew  being  killed  or  wounded. 
The  brave  young  cmnmander  of  the 
American  forces,  whose  ship  had  been 
disabled,  had  himself  rowed  in  an  open 
boat  to  another  ship.  He  transferred 
his  flag  to  the  second  vessel,  which  bore 
the  slogan,  "Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship." 
That  dogan  was  raised  on  the  other  war- 
ships, and  the  little  American  squadron 
bore  down  upon  the  English  fleet.  In 
one-half  hour,  as  a  result  of  that  great 
battle,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania 
were  saved  from  an  invasion. 

The  English  commander.  Captain  Bar- 
clay, who  had  fought  with  Nelson  at  Tra- 
falgar, entered  the  combat  with  one  arm 
and  came  out  with  none.  Commodore 
Perry  sent  his  famous  message  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison  annoimcing  the  victory, 
sasring.  "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and 
they  are  ours — one  ship,  one  brig,  two 
schooners,  and  a  sloop."  which  will  be 
remembered  by  American  schoolboys 
throughout  all  time. 

On  September  10  a  great  celebration 
will  be  held  in  Put-in-Bay.  The  bill  oo- 
sponsored  by  my  colleague  and  myself 
would  merely  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  for  the  event  commemorating 
that  victory. 


LOS  ANGELES  FLOOD  CONTROL- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1839)  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  for 
the  Los  Angeles  River  Basin,  introduced 
by  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchxl]  on  July 
9,  1963,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  as  a  coqxtnsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEBIENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
USE  OF  PESTICIDES  AND  THEIR 
EFFECT  ON  HUMAN  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reorganization  and  Internal  Or- 
ganizations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  resume  its 
hearings  on  "Interagency  Coordination 
of  Environmental  Hazards— ^Use  of 
PesUcides"  on  July  17.  18,  and  23  in 
room  4200,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

To  date,  Mr.  President,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  heard  testimony  from  gov- 
ernmental experts.  Rachel  Carson,  and 
representatives   of   industry.    Our   in- 


quiry has  already  resulted  in  dariflca- 
tion  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
public  Information  policy  concerning 
pesticide  registration.  The  hearings 
have  also  pinpointed  a  clear  need  for  a 
change  in  the  law  to  eliminate  the  so- 
called  protest  registration  practice  under 
which  a  manufacturer  can  market  a 
product  despite  lack  of  Government 
approval.  Legislation  to  close  this  gap 
in  consumer  protection,  S.  1605,  has  been 
introduced  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  The  suMX)rt  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  industry 
has  been  assured  and  I  am  hopefiU 
therefore  of  speedy  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

The  hearings  next  week,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  concentrate  on  the  question  of 
the  use  of  pesticides  and  their  effect  on 
human  health  and  safety.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grttening],  the  only  man  in  the  Senate 
entiUed  to  add  the  letters  "MJ}."  after 
his  name,  flrst  proposed  this  phase  of 
the  inquiry.  His  support  and  interest 
from  the  begiiming  has  added  immeas- 
urably to  our  study. 

On  July  17,  ttie  subcommittee  will 
hear  from  Dr.  Wayland  B.  Hayes  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Dr.  Malcolm  M. 
Hargraves  of  Mayo  Clinic,  Dr.  Joseph 
Holmes  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Charles  Hine  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  Dr. 
Theron  G.  Randolph  of  (Chicago,  111. 

On  July  18,  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
from  Dr.  Irma  West  of  the  California 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Darby  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
Dr.  Wilhelm  C.  Hueper  of  NIH,  and  Dr. 
Paul  Kotin  of  NIH. 

On  July  23,  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
from  technical  experts  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  XJJS.  Public 
Health  Service  who  will  discuss  the 
health  aspects  of  the  various  programs 
administered  by  these  agencies  concern- 
ing pesticides. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  11. 1963.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1745)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDRESSES.  KDITORIAlJB.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
Editorial  entitled  "Happiness?"  written  by 
David  Lawrence  and  published  In  the  U.8. 
News  *  World  Report  for  July  8.  1963;  and 
newsletter  of  Senator  Tmrnmotn  dated  July 
8,  19«3. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30. 1963,  may  be  down  to  $7  billion, 
and  conceivably  could  be  as  low  as  $4^ 
billion.  Only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  sensational  drop  in  the  deficit,  which 
had  been  estimated  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
at  nearly  $9  billion  last  winter,  was  the 
result  of  increased  revenues.  And  almost 
none  had  come  from  reduced  q>ending. 

The  major  reason  for  this  vastly  im- 
proved deficit  position  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  speeded  up  at  a  phenomenal 
rate  its  sale  of  its  own  assets.  For  ex- 
ample, in  January  the  Treasury  esti- 
mated that  some  $^0  million  in  HHFA 
mortgages  would  be  sold  during  the  year. 
The  actual  sales  by  March  exceeded  $100 
million.  Revised  estimates  are  already 
$300  million,  and  they  may  be  substan- 
tially higher.  VA  mortgage  sales,  which 
in  January  had  been  estimated  by  the 
Government  at  $169  million,  are  now 
estimated  at  $450  million  and  very  likely 
they  will  be  higher. 

The  Budget  estimated  in  January  that 
$60  million  of  Export-Import  loans  would 
be  sold.  More  than  $300  million  had  al- 
ready been  sold  by  Bffarch  31  of  this 
year.  Agricult\iral  commodity  sales, 
which  in  January  had  been  estimated 
at  $639  million,  are  now  likely  to  exceed 
a  billion  dollars. 

In  total,  the  January  estimate  of  asset 
sales  by  the  Government  had  been  $929 
million.  By  the  end  of  March,  actual 
sales  were  nearly  $2  billion.  When  the 
final  figures  are  available,  the  total  may 
approach  $3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  should  not 
lose  sight  of  two  facts  about  this  method 
of  reducing  the  deficit: 

First.  This  sensational  increase  in 
sales  of  assets  by  the  Government  does 
nothing  to  ease  the  burden  on  future  tax- 
payers. The  Government  is  in  general 
disposing  of  earning  assets  that  shield  to 
the  Government  more  than  it  has  to  pay 
for  its  money. 

Second.  The  sale  of  such  a  huge 
amoimt  of  these  assets — particularly 
mortgages — ^results  in  significantly  soak- 
ing up  the  available  mortgage  money. 
Without  this  Government  sale,  mortgage 
rates  could  well  have  fallen  substantially. 
This  would  have  stimulated  homebuild- 
ing.  significantly  expanded  the  economy, 
and  reduced  unemployment. 

Last  winter,  when  I  questioned  Budget 
Director  Gordon,  at  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Econmnic  Committee,  on  the  sale  of  these 
mortgages,  he  replied  that  financing  of 
the  Government  deficit  by  the  sale  of 
Government  securities  has  roughly  the 
same  effect  on  the  money  market  as  the 
sale  of  home  mortgages. 

I  disagreed  then.  I  disagree  tx>w. 
Obvioudy,  mortgages  serve  entirely  dif- 
ferent financial  needs  than  Government 
securities.  They  are  bought  by  different 
persons  and  different  institutions.  The 
sale  by  the  Government  of  $750  mil- 
lion to  a  billion  dollars  of  home  mort- 
gages in  so  short  a  period  is  bound  to 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  mortgage 
market,  in  holding  up  interest  rates. 

At  a  time  of  serious  unemployment, 
when  the  administration  wants  to  move 
the  economy  ahead  by  a  tax  cut  that 
will  deepen  the  deficit,  this  immense  ef- 
fort to  hold  up  home  mortgage  rates 
makes  little  ecoiwmic  sense. 
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FIACI  or  RBJOION  IN 
AJiKBITAN  mSTORT 

Mr.  PrMldcnt.  one  of  the 
Attug  and  interestinff  com- 


mentei  m  opon  tlM  pustng  scene  Is  that 
of  Ataui  H.  Neiveomb,  who  cwiducts  • 
IHtwrn  a  for  Merlsion  station  WHl'-TV, 
of  C!ha  -lotte.  N.C.  On  July  4.  IMS.  he 
made  lome  signifleant  comments  upon 
the  n^ !  of  religion  in  American  history. 
Sodi  o  mments  are  worthy  of  wide  dis- 
semlna  ion.  For  this  reason.  I  ask  unan. 
imous  xmsent  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  po  at  in  the  body  of  the  Rrcoao. 

Ther !  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  on  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  foDo  its: 

'  lir  Tb  Nams  or  Ooo,  Avor** 

are  the  first  words  of  the  first  great 
document  In  America,  the  May- 
dompact.    This  paper  was  drawn  up 
sig  led  on  board  the  ship  as  a  sort  of 
consttti:  tlon   to  govern   the  colonists  after 
tbmj  laiyled 

that  day  to  this  the  ITnlted  SUtes 
eotOBles  before  It  have  been  con- 
nations  under  God.    The  Idea  Is  es- 
plalnly  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
,    The  constitutions  of  49  of  the 
Invoke  the  name  of  Ood.    The  PU- 
MMSsrTiiiiwitti.    the    Baptists    of 
the  Quakers  of  PennsylTsnla. 
CathoUee  of  Maryland,  the  Cal- 
MT  Sooth  Carolina.  Oglethorpe  and 
ant  saets  la  Georgia— aU  of  thsae 
khe  Atlaatte  for  the  uptciOc  purpose 
up  new  governments  under  God. 
the  majority  c^lnlon  outlawing  the 
of  Scripture  and  recitation  of  the 
In  schools  Justice  Clark  recog- 
prlndple  that  this  Is   a  nation 
and  be  cited  previous  c^lnlons 
to  support  him. 
before  that  opinion  was  undsr- 
the  peofde.  the  ClvU  Ubcrttes  Union 
suit  on  behalf  of  a  Los  Angeles  his- 
to  take  the  words  "under  God" 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  Rag. 
that  this  history  teacher  study 
The  trend  toward  eradicating 
to  God  from  every  aAclal  docu- 
act  In  this  country  Is  not  merely 
a  few   tiny   minorities   from   a 
UfMngement  of  their  rights.    It  goes 
than  that.    If  carried  to  the  ultl- 
.  It  would  destroy  the  whole 
phlloeophy    of    human    liberty, 
p^lloaophy,  derived  ttam  John  Locke 
great  tti  Inkers  ot  ths  Age  of  Bi- 
held    that    the    unalienable 
liienUoned  in  the  Dedaratkm  of  In- 
are  the  gift  of  God.  and  there- 
are  above  and  bejrond  the  reach 
earthly  authority  either  to  grant  them 
them  away, 
this  concept  that  makes  American 
( iifferent  from  any  other  in  the  world, 
coimtrles  whatever  liberty  the  citl- 
enjoy  Is  granted  by  the  state.    What 
grants  It  can  take  back.     Many 
peoples  have  learned  that  tragic 
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ito  government  grants  American  Ilb- 
e  no  government  can  take  it  from 
a  the  gift  of  God. 

a  the  iriklloeophy  that  a  too-technical 

of  the  first  amendment  would 

Ike  slnrTTt  invisible  minority  dls- 

froBS  this  baale  creed  can  be  allowed 

owfi  way  unmolested.    It  must  not 

to  rob  the  overwhelming  majority 


THE  PENDINO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
PROPOSAU3 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Kins- 
ton  Daily  Free  Press,  of  Blinston.  N.C, 
for  Jime  21,  1963.  carried  an  editorial, 
entitled  ''CiTll  Rights  Aren't  Adyanced 
by  Legal  Wrongs."  which  points  out  that 
the  pending  dvll-rights  proposals,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  will  be  a  long  step  toward 
the  conversion  of  our  country  Into  a  po- 
lice state.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civil  Biobts  Asen't  Aovancxd  bt  t.»«iai. 
Wbonos 

President  Kennedy's  broad,  five-point  pro- 
poeal  for  new  civil  rights  legislation  is  wrong 
on  at  least  tliree  premises.  If  enacted  It  can 
do  far  more  harm  than  good. 

The  first  erroneous  premise  is  that  Federal 
force  can  achieve  faster  what  reason  and 
patience  have  already  brought  about  In  an 
increasing  number  of  U.8.  communities.  The 
second  is  where  abuses  have  occurred  in  a 
given  category  of  biisinees  activity,  that  the 
whole  group  would  be  condenuied  and  treated 
like  Federal  lawbreakers.  The  third  lies  in 
the  realm  of  questionable  constitutionality. 

The  President's  askings  call  for:  (1)  Iaws 
guaranteeing  equal  access  to  the  services  of 
hotels,  restaurants,  places  of  amusement  and 
retaU  outlets;  (2)  giving  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral authority  to  file  school  Integration 
suits  on  behalf  of  Negroes;  (S)  a  large-scale 
Federal  manpower  training  program  to  as- 
sure better  Job  opportunities  among  the  un- 
skilled; (4)  enactment  of  a  Federal  Fair 
Bmployment  Practices  Act;  (5)  permanent 
legal  status  and  more  power  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bqual  Knployment  Opportunities 
headed  by  the  Vice  President. 

Slnoe  Federal  force  wiU  not  solve  the  vast 
majority  of  so-called  discrepancies  occvurlng 
in  human  relationships  in  America  today. 
Increased  force  might  well  do  more  harm 
than  good.  A  climate  of  good  win.  not  force. 
Is  esaentlal  to  progress  In  all  human  rela- 
tions. 

In  the  second  place,  does  the  Negro's  right 
to  equality  transcend  the  property  owner's 
right  to  use  his  facilities  as  he  see  fit?  If 
so,  then  it  is  but  one  more  step  to  a  police 
state  ha  which  all  rights  would  be  lost. 
Gradual  changa  in  the  extension  of  access 
rlt^ts  to  minority  groups  has  been  proven 
repeatedly  as  the  only  permanent  change 
that  can  be  sspeeted.  Beemt  mass  demon- 
stratloos  havent  changed  that  fact,  even 
though  they  may  have  disturbed  politicians, 
high  and  low. 

Constltutkmallty  and  enforceability  de- 
pend on  majority  consent.  It  is  gained 
through  fair  and  equitable  administration 
of  Justice — not  through  politically  inspired 
Federal  edicts  aimed  at  large  groups  through- 
out our  society.  The  President  admits  the 
problem  Is  not  sectional  or  regional,  but  is 
national  Its  solution  then  must  come  from 
grassroots  consideration  of  the  basic  rights 
of  an  cltlaens — not  by  a  big  stick  in  the 
hands  of  the  Justice  Department. 

The  Congress  wiU  do  well  to  reject  aU 
these  proposals.  We  have  enough  laws  on 
the  books  already.  No  minority  has  ever 
risen  higher  or  faster  than  the  Negro  in 
America.  Armed  with  the  vote,  an  expanding 
educational  opportunity  and  the  freedom  to 
achieve  whatever  bl£  talents  may  contribute 
to  a  free  Republic,  he  is  far  t>etter  equipped 
to  continue  his  progress  in  this  and  future 
generattons  than  ever  before.    And  none  of 


the  President's  proposals  oifer  any  real  pros- 
pect for  more  rapid  or  more  permanent 
advancement. 

In  short,  legal  wrongs  Imposed  on  the 
majority  will  not  assure  more  civil  rights 
for  any  minority — now  or  in  the  future. 


EXEMPTING    "MRS.    MURPHY" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wln- 
ston-Salem  Journal,  of  Wlnston-Salem, 
N.C,  for  July  1, 1063.  carried  an  editorial. 
enUUed  "Exempting  'Mrs.  Murphy.'" 
which  makes  some  sage  comments  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  administration  bill 
relating  to  so-called  public  accommoda- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Rscou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 

BZXMPTDfO  "Mas.  MUBPHT* 

The  dUBculty  in  drawing  up  a  fair  law 
banning  discrimination  in  businesses  that 
cater  to  the  public  is  pointed  up  by  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy's  statement  that 
the  administration  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
empt small  stores  and  tourist  homes. 

As  the  bin  now  stands,  it  would  forbid 
racial  discrimination  by  hotels  and  motels 
catering  to  transient  guests  and  by  theaters, 
stores,  restaurants  and  the  like  if  they  cater 
"to  a  substantial  degree"  to  Interstate  trav- 
elera  or  if  "a  substantial  portion"  of  the 
goods  sold  has  moved  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  administration  proposal  prompt- 
ed Senator  Gaosos  Aikkn.  of  Vermont,  to 
say  that  he  did  not  favor  trying  to  regu- 
late whom  a  hypothetical  "Mrs.  Murphy" 
should  put  up  in  her  tourist  hooM  or  cater 
to  in  her  corner  store.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral reacted  by  saying:  "I  don't  think  Mrs. 
Murphy  la  going  to  be  in  any  trouble." 

The  impoesiblUty  of  enforcing  an  antidis- 
crimination law  against  every  comer  soda 
shop,  boarding  house  or  tourist  home  Is  self- 
evident,  so  the  "Mrs.  Murpfays"  who  run 
these  enterprises  might  as  weU  be  exempted. 
But  the  minute  you  begin  writing  exemp- 
tlona  Into  the  law,  you  run  into  trouble. 

The  whole  purpoee  of  an  antidiscrimina- 
tion law  is  to  establish  a  single  policy  for 
those  businesses  which  cater  to  the  public. 
It  is  designed  to  prevent  those  businessmen 
who  want  to  saclude  Kegroee  from  enjoying 
a  ipeelal  advantage  over  thoee  who  want 
to  open  their  doors  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basts.  If  the  law  Is  to  establish  one  r\ile 
for  the  restaurant  afllUated  irlth  a  large  na- 
tional chain  and  another '  tor  the  smaller 
home-owned  establishment,  the  law  then 
becomea  an  instrument  of  discrimination. 


Proponents  of  the  bUl  contend  that  the 
principle  oi  selecting  large  businesses  for 
Federal  regulation  already  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
for  Instance,  applies  to  businesses  wbose 
annual  volimie  amount  to  9500,000  or  more. 
The  eetabllahment  of  an  arbitrary  standard 
for  Federal  regulation  in  other  fields,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  it  any  less  discrimina- 
tory in  applying  a  public  accommodations 
law. 

The  best  way  to  open  public  aceocnmoda- 
tlons  to  people  al  aU  races  is  through  volun- 
tary Joint  action  by  businessmen  in  individ- 
ual oommnnlttaa.  This  is  not  always  easy 
to  do,  ss  Winston-Salem  and  many  other 
cities  are  discovering.  But  when  hotel, 
restaurant  and  store  owners  act  voluntarily. 
Negro  customers  are  Ukely  to  be  served  much 
more  eheerfoUy  and  the  aaatter  of  oa»  rule 
for  big  bustneas  and  another  rule  for  little 
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Businessmen  have  acted  voluntarUy  to  re- 
move discrimination  In  doaens  of  communi- 
ties. Others  are  doing  so  almost  daUy.  Hie 
tide  is  slow,  but  It  Is  moving  nevertheless. 
For  that  reason.  Congress  should  be  moet 
reluctant  to  try  to  legislate  equality  In  pri- 
vate business,  especially  when  it  is  apparent 
that  any  law  enacted  wlU  be  discriminatory 
In  its  appllcatloo. 


INTEGRATION  FOR  ITS  OWN  SAKE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wln- 
ston-Salem Journal,  of  Wlnston-Salem, 
N.C,  for  June  30,  1963.  carried  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Integration  for  its  Own 
Sake,"  which  makes  some  sage  obser- 
vations upon  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
New  York  State  educational  authorities 
that  public  schools  having  a  Negro  en- 
rollment of  50  percent  or  more  are  "ra- 
cially imbalanced."  This  editorial  de- 
serves the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all  Members  of  the  Congress,  because 
sections  301,  303,  304.  305.  and  306  place 
the  stamp  of  the  administration's  ap- 
proval upon  the  proposal  that  children 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  attend 
schools  in  their  own  neighboiiiood.  but 
should  be  transported  to  schools  in  other 
neighborhoods,  to  satisfy  any  undefined 
notion  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Education  may  happen  to  entertain  in 
respect  to  so-called  racially  imbalanced 
schools.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  lx)dy  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTBGRATION  fOt  ITS  OWN  SaKS 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr..  New  York  State  edu- 
cation conunlssloner,  has  ruled  that  public 
schools  having  a  Negro  enrollment  of  50  per- 
cent or  more  are  racially  imbalanced.  He 
says  that  public  schools  In  that  State  must 
transfer  pupils  outside  their  residential 
neighborhoods  or  districts  to  end  this  Imbal- 
ance where  it  exists. 

What  all  this  amoimts  to,  in  effect.  Is  In- 
tegration for  the  mere  sake  of  integrating. 
Commissioner  Allen  delves  into  psychology 
and  sociology  to  Justify  the  transfer  proc- 
ess which  oould  be  qiiite  expensive  for  the 
taxpayers.  He  contends  that  the  mixing  of 
dlfftrent  ethnic  and  economic  groups  is  of 
vital  educational  value,  since  there  is  much 
that  children  can  learn  through  such  con- 
tacts. 

There  are  doubtless  soms  values  to  be 
gained  through  Intergroup  contacts.  But 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  such  contacts 
"tre  cxurently  made  by  American  children 
outside  the  schoolrooms,  and  there  will  be 
many  more  such  contacts  with  the  desegre- 
gation of  more  parks,  playgro\inds.  and  other 
recreational  facilities. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  perfectly  logical 
reasons  for  transferring  pupils  outside  their 
own  residential  districts.  The  overcrowding 
of  schools  in  the  area  is  one  good  reason  If 
the  system  Is  In  no  position  to  btilld  new 
facilities  there.  If  a  school  in  another  dis- 
trict offered  cotuves  that  could  not  lie  readUy 
provided  In  a  certain  school  in  the  area,  this 
would  constitute  a  good  reason  for  trans- 
ferring those  pupils  who  wanted  to  take 
those  courses.  But  if  it  started  out  trying 
to  get  a  racial  balance  In  all  its  schools 
through  the  transfer  of  students,  what  would 
New  York  do  with  Its  Chinees,  Indians.  Jews. 
Puerto  Rlcans.  and  other  radal  groups,  and 
^om,  except  at  Intolerahto  costs,  oould  It  bal- 
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ance  the  schools  of  rural  areas  where  practi- 
cally all  students  are  white  descendants  of 
native  stockf 

The  Supreme  Court  In  its  recent  decision 
In  a  Tsnneesee  case  declared  that  racial  oon- 
slderatlons  alcma  ooold  not  be  oonsUtutlon- 
ally  applied  in  pupil  transfer  casee.  In  work- 
ing out  desegregation  adjustments  in  the 
South,  school  authorities  have  made  residen- 
tial geography,  or  the  relative  nearness  of  a 
school  to  the  pupil's  home,  a  major  consider- 
ation. This  is  a  logical,  commonsense  factor 
which  the  New  York  conunlssloner  wotild  ig- 
nore in  attempting  to  Integrate  schools 
which  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  has  said  cannot  be 
used  to  avoid  integration. 


LOGJAM  BROKEN  ON  DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  COLUMBIA  RIVER  WITH 
CANADA 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
encouraging  reports  have  been  received 
from  Canada  that  an  internal  logjam 
over  policies  for  upper  Columbia  River 
water  resource  development  has  been 
broken.  The  end  of  this  2 -year  stale- 
mate will  be  hailed  by  people  on  our  side 
of  the  border  in  the  Pacific  West  as  a 
giant  step  toward  the  goal  of  full  and 
comprehensive  use  of  Ccdumbia  Basin 
water  uses.  The  reported  agreonent  be- 
tween the  British  Columbia  Provincial 
government  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  indicates  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  harnessing  the  entire 
might  of  the  Columbia  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

According  to  a  story  In  the  July  11 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  British 
Columbia  government  will  sell  down- 
stream power  created  by  the  Canadian 
dams  in  the  United  States  and  win  fi- 
nance the  building  of  dams  at  Mica 
Creek.  Arrow  Lakes,  and  Duncan.  The 
Canadian  Federal  Government  has 
agreed  to  permit  the  export  of  power. 
The  action  clears  the  way  for  ratification 
of  the  United  States-Canadian  treaty  by 
the  Parliament,  after  negotiations  with 
our  Nation  for  clarification  of  treaty 
provisions  originally  negotiated  in  1960. 

Since  the  Senate  ratified  the  original 
treaty  in  1961,  the  plans  for  Upper  Co- 
lumbia development  have  beoi  in  limbo, 
l>ecause  of  differences  between  the  Pro- 
vincial and  Federal  Governments  in  Can- 
ada. This  new  agreement  by  elonents 
within  Canada  is  heartening  to  all  who 
for  many  years  have  sought  to  bring 
about  the  develoiment  of  our  jointly 
owned  water  resources. 

Water  of  the  Columbia  River  with  a 
power  value  of  about  $30  million  an- 
nually is  wasted  at  present,  because  of 
the  lack  of  facilities  to  control  riverflow. 
Moreover,  each  year  the  lower  fiood 
plain  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  en- 
dangered by  spring  freshets,  as  glaciers 
and  snow-clad  mountains  far  inland 
pour  their  waters  to  the  sea.  In  my 
opinion,  the  program  which  the  treaty 
win  make  possible  gives  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  the  best  and  quickest 
means  of  obtaining  a  laxge  blodc  of  pow- 
er at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  whfie 
achieving  flood  control  at  a  piiice  of 
about  half  the  cost  of  alternative  devel- 
opment entirely  within  the  United 
States. 


A  collateral  benefit  of  the  agreement 
win  be  its  effect  on  fishery  resooroes  of 
the  Columbia  Basin.  Ttoit  tipper  reaches 
of  the  river,  above  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
are  M>tl7  described  as  flshleas  streams. 
No  migratory  fish  spawn  there.  Thus, 
carrying  out  of  the  agreement  with  Can- 
ada win  give  more  time  for  necessary 
research  into  restoration  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  fishery,  and  will,  in  some  meas- 
ure, reUeve  the  pressure  for  erecting 
concrete  barriers  between  the  ocean  and 
existing  spawning  grounds,  at  least  imtU 
we  can  determine  whether  there  is  a  so- 
lution to  passive  of  migrant  fish  back 
and  forth  over  high-dam  structures. 

Mr.  President,  successful  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  now  that  the  political  stale- 
mate within  Canada  has  been  broken, 
can  opm  a  new  frontier  for  proper  and 
beneficial  use  of  water  in  the  North 
American  Continent 

I  ask  consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
with  my  remarlcs  the  New  York  Times 
article  of  July  11,  1963.  entitled  "Cana- 
dians Agree  on  Columbia  Pact." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
asfoUows: 

CaifAnuira   Acaxc   ow   CoLxncsu   Pact — Ot- 
tawa AND  BamSH  COLTTMBU  BBBOLVS  DIS- 

ruTX  ON  Powaa 

(By  Rajrmond  Danlell) 

Ottawa.  July  10. — ^A  major  step  toward 
final  ratification  by  Canada  of  the  treaty  for 
the  cooperative  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  Blver  Baaln  was 
announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  today 
by  Paul  Martin.  Minister  for  External  Af- 
fairs. 

The  treaty  for  using  the  waters  of  the 
river,  which  flows  through  both  countries, 
for  the  generation  of  power  and  flood  con- 
trol was  signed  by  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  In  1961.  It  was  ratlfled  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  but  the  Canadian 
Parliament  has  never  done  so  because  of  ob- 
jections by  British  Ccdumbla. 

The  Federal  Government  now  has  nego- 
tiated and  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
goverzunent  of  Its  Padfle  provlnee  rliraring 
the  way  for  flnal  ratification  by  "■"«^» 
But  first  there  will  be  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  for  clarification.  Interpreta- 
tion, and  some  modiflcatlons  of  the  original 
treaty. 

It  Is  hoped  by  both  sides  that  these  can 
be  covered  in  a  protocol  to  the  treaty, 
obviating  the  neceesity  for  renegotiation  of 
the  document  itself. 

DVTAn^   or  ACKZEKKNT 

Under  the  agreement  with  British  Co- 
Iximbla.  the  province  won  the  rl^t  to  sell 
downstream  power  in  the  United  Statee  and 
in  return  has  agreed  to  finance  all  Canadian 
construction  of  major  dams  at  Mica  Creek. 
Duncan,  and  Arrow  Lake  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  international  waterway.  The 
cost  was  estimated  at  #4M  million  when  the 
treaty  waa  algned  but  probaUy  will  be  high- 
er by  the  time  work  begins. 

At  the  same  time  the  Psderal  Government 
agreed  to  permit  the  eq>ort  of  power,  in  a 
reversal  of  Ubsral  policy.  The  party  haa 
maintained  for  years  the  power  once  sold 
abroad  as  an  export  never  can  be  turned  off, 
even  If  need  for  It  atlaes  in  ''^■nfHta 

Provision  was  made  for  this  change  of 
poUcy  by  a  provision  In  the  June  IS  budget 
of  Finance  ItlBlster  Walter  Gordon  that  es- 
empU  exported  power  from  Federal  taxes. 
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b  If  Ota 


clarlflcat  *»»»  and 


juat  aa  Mr.  Dtofanbakar  waa  da- 
Waahlngton  ha  waa  Inf  ormad  that 
(fotambla,  aiarrrlilng  a  mutual  right 
In  tha  provlncas  under  the  Britlah 
aarlean  Acta,  did  not  approve.    Mr. 
•anted  to  aell  Britlah  ColumbU's  60 
ihara  oC  tha  power  generated  to  fl- 
davtfoptnant  of  hydroelectric  po- 
of the  raace  RlTer,  lying  wholly 
I  proTlnee. 

talka  with  Prealdent  Kennedy  at 

Port.  Maaa..  laat  May,  Prime  Minister 

made  It  clear  that  all  polnta 

between  the  Federal  and  pro- 

lloremmento  would  have  to  be  re- 

negotlatlona  with  the  imited 

take  place  uaefnUy  on  certain 

adjuatmente  hla  govem- 

daalxmbla. 

ha  signing  of  the  agreement  with 

iumhla  waa  an  aasentisl  first  step 

ratification  by  Parliament.    To 

simply,  the  Liberal  government 

want  to  run   the  risk  of   second 

by  Premier  W.  A.  C.  Bennett  of 

Columbia  such   aa  Prime   Minister 

government  encountered. 

Ooremment  thiis  sought  a  de> 

a^aement  with  the  provincial  gov- 

of  British  Columbia  almost  as  If  It 

ity  with  a  foreign  power. 
OolumMals  Share  of  one-half  of  the 
be  gmerated  will  amount  to  about 
kllawatta.  There  may  be  aome  prob- 
In   selling  It  In   the  United 
the  preeent  time  there  Is  a  short- 
of  electric  power  in  the  North- 
it  Is  expected   that  British   Co- 
have  to  look  for  a  market  In 
to  dispose  of  aU  the  power  it  will 
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BQW  DO  TOU  FEEL  ABOUT 
BIUAOARDS? 

Mrs.  NEDBEROER.  Mr.  President. 
the  eonent  issue  of  Harpers  magazUw. 
carries  i  \  unique  advertisement  entitled 
"Bam  D>  Yon  Feel  About  Bmboards?** 
At  the  1  ead  of  the  advertisement  there 
Is  an  at<  ractive  picture  of  a  snowcapped 
mountain  scene  and  lush  farmlands 
which  o(  uld  be  tsfpical  of  a  vista  in  many 
of  our  tocky  Mountain  or  Northwest 
States.  Indeed,  it  is  typical,  because 
half  of  t  le  panoramic  view  is  blotted  out 
by  a  disl  Iguring  signboard,  as  the  adver- 
tising izdustry  prefers  to  call  them. 

advertisement   for    the    Rover 
(To.  carries  a  significant  para- 
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graph: 
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a  M  Iboard: 


Ml  *ei  Uaement  dlapleases  you,  you 

qMak.  walk  out  on  It.  too.    Unless 

It  la  very  dUBeult  to  walk 

billboard.    Which  la  probably  why 

Vmia  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  adver- 

tha  fact  thai  many  people 

dont  care  for  tham  at  all. 


Tlie  I  over  Mbtor  Oo.  has  asked  the 
readers  if  its  advertisement  to  indicate 
to  it  hoi '  they  feel  about  bfflboards.  It 
is  to  be  loped  that  the  motoring  public 
will  ezpi  ess  itself  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

Soon  bifter  this  advertisement  ap- 
peared. \  be  New  Toii±  Times  for  June  30. 
19es.  ctt  Tied  an  article,  written  by  its 


able  advertising  writer.  Mr.  Feter  Bart, 
on  the  reaction  of  the  industry  to  this 
adverysement  One  would  know  with- 
out reading  this  column  that  the  "dander 
of  the  advertising  cmnmunlty  was  raised 
and  the  trade  press  denounced  it." 

ULe.  Bart  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
outdoor  advertising  industry  Is  "going 
through  a  particularly  Uying  period." 
with  volume  of  sales  declining  sharply 
since  1960.  Could  It  be  that  the  billboard 
approach  has  had  a  negative  effect  upon 
the  consuming  public? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  advertisement  for  the  Rover 
Motor  Co.,  entitled  "How  Do  You  Feel 
About  Billboards?"  and  the  article  by  Mr. 
Peter  Bart,  entitled  "Advertising:  Out- 
door Signs  Stir  a  Dispute."  be  Included 
with  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement and  the  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Ftom  Harper's  magna! ne] 
How  Do  Tov  Pan.  About  Boxboabos? — Somx 

Thouohts  ok  AovaanaiMQ  rr  a  Compant 

About  To  Do  Somb 

Vor  reasons  which  will  surely  keep  xmtU 
next  time  we  have  not  been  as  aggressive 
as  we  might  at  advertising  our  Rover  cars 
and  Land-Rovers  to  you.  But  that  is  in 
the  past,  and  now  we  are  prepared  to  be  as 
aggressive  as  you  please.  And  we  reaUy 
mean  "as  you  please";  you  should  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  imposed  upon  if  you  can 
avoid  it. 

Usually  you  can  avoid  it:  If  a  salesman 
is  ofllclous  or  overzealous  you  can,  and  ought 
to,  walk  out  on  him.  (If  a  Rover  ■■w nii>n 
should  ever  prove  rude  or  pushy— or  you 
simply  cant  stand  him — please  let  us  know 
immediately  and  we  will  take  steps  and  in- 
form you  of  them  by  return  post.) 

If  an  advertisement  displeases  you,  you 
can,  so  to  speak,  walk  out  on  it,  too.  Un. 
less  it  Is  a  billboard;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
walk  out  on  a  billboard.  Which  Is  probably 
why  they  continue  to  enjoy  the  favor  of 
advertisers— despite  the  fact  that  many 
people  apparently  don't  care  for  them  at  all. 

How  many  people?  Well,  there  must  be 
quite  a  lot,  to  Judge  from  the  enormoxis 
amoxmt  of  antlbUlboard  legislation  and 
other  activity  one  reads  about. 

In  view  of  this  flood  of  public  opinion  it 
Is  strange  that  no  advertiser  has  thought 
to  ask  the  people  to  whom  he  hopes  to  seU 
his  goods  how  they  feel.  It  seems  to  us  a 
prudent  and  legitimate  question  to  ask,  so 
we  shall  aak  It. 

You  will  note  that  the  wording  of  the  reply 
form  is  more  explicit  than  that  of  the  head- 
line above.  Par  this  reason:  many  people 
who  profess  to  dislike  billboards  may  not, 
by  the  same  token,  dislike  the  advertising 
on  them.  Thtj  may  even  like  the  adver- 
tising, or  some  of  It,  very  much  indeed.  And 
some  people  may  not  care  a  fig  one  way  or 
the  other.    Hence  the  three  questions. 

However,  we  would  not  have  you  think 
for  a  minute  that  this  effort  at  fairness  con- 
ceals even  the  slightest  Impartiality.  We 
dont  mind  saying  that  we  personally  loathe 
billboards,  and  for  a  highly  personal  reason: 
They  tend  to  diminish  our  value  to  you. 

We  make  motorcars,  and  make  them  with 
a  great  deal  of  care  so  that  they  will  please 
you  in  every  possible  way.  The  Land-Rover 
la  unquestionably  the  finest  four-wheel- 
drive  vehicle — and  the  moet  versatile  vehi- 
cle— In  the  world.  Of  the  Mark  n  Rover 
(eedan  and  coupe)  let  us  say  that  the  only 
car  even  comparable  to  it  in  the  engineering 
or  comfort  ooato  thrice  the  price. 

However,  the  single  best  featxire  about  a 
Bover— or  any  car,  for  that  matter— is  the 
world  as  you  drive  through  it  from  one  place 
to  another.    8o,  it  Is  to  our  Interest  that 


the  world  and  Ito  views  be  as  attractive  as 
possible:  for,  to  the  degree  that  they  are 
not  the  car^  value  to  you  decreases.  There- 
fore, It  does  not  seem  shrewd  for  a  motorcar 
manxifaeturer  to  purpoaely  make  the  world 
leas  attractive  by  publicly  sponsoring  eye- 
sores. 

In  passing,  however.  It  would  be  chiirllsh 
of  us  not  to  admit  that  the  most  engaging 
and  clever  automobile  advertising  campaign 
in  the  countiry  looks  wonderful  on  billboards; 
but  then.  It  looks  wonderful  In  magaalnes 
and  newspapers,  too. 

Well,  we'd  appreciate  your  filling  In  the 
form  and  sending  It  to  us. 

The  Rover  Motor  Co., 

Dept.  H, 

406  Lexington  Avenue. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

D  I'd  Just  as  soon  you  didn't  advertise  on 

bUlboards. 
D  I  have  no  feeling  one  way  or  the  other. 
D  I'd  like  to  see  you  advertise  on  billboards. 

Name 

Address 

City 

Stete 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times. 
June  30,  1063  ] 

ADVKBnsnro:  Outdoob  Signs  Sm  a  Dispxrni — 

"Primcx"  OPKBATOsa  That  CLunxa  Roads 

Abb     AsHAn.xT) — Imdvstbt     Rbsponds     to 

Shabp  Cbiticism  Pbom  BarrAiK 
(By  Peter  Bart) 

Not  long  ago  a  British  automobile  manu- 
facturer, the  Rover  Motor  Co.,  placed  an  ad- 
vertisement in  several  U.S.  magaalnes  criti- 
cising outdoor  advertising  signs. 

It's  about  time  that  advertisers — particu- 
larly auto  companlee — took  heed  of  public 
opposition  to  billboards,  the  ad  proclaimed. 
Since  the  purpose  of  autos  is  "to  go  from  one 
place  to  another,"  the  ad  said,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  auto  companlee  to  see  to  it  "that 
the  world  and  Ite  views  be  as  attractive  as 
possible." 

The  Rover  advertisement,  placed  by  Pree- 
man  &  Ooesage,  Inc.,  a  San  PrancLsco  agency, 
raised  the  dander  of  the  advertising  com- 
munity. The  trade  press  denounced  it.  The 
Advertising  Pederatlon  of  America  at  its 
Atlante,  Ga.,  convention  attacked  it  in  an 
official  resolution. 

If  It  did  nothing  else,  the  ad,  and  ito  at- 
tendant reaction,  served  to  focus  attention 
once  again  on  what  remains  perhaps  the  most 
controversial  advertising  medium — outdoor 
advertising. 

pbbzodic  Botrra 

Though  other  media — particularly  tele- 
vision— have  their  periodic  boute  with  Ped- 
eral  regulators,  outdoor  advertising  men  are 
accvistomed  to  fighting  a  never-ending  war 
with  conservatlonlste  and  with  local.  State 
and  National  Government  officials. 

Thus,  not  long  after  Rover  was  placing  Its 
ad.  the  New  York  State  Thruway  Authority 
was  tearing  down  63  signs  that  it  said  were 
too  close  to  the  highway.  Meanwhile,  in 
California,  a  group  of  legislators  introduced 
tough  new  legislation  that  would.  If  passed, 
demolish  all  27,(X)0  outdoor  posters  in  the 
State.    Pew  believe  the  proposals  will  pass. 

Gov.  Edmund  O.  Brown  has  complained  : 
"There  Is  magnificent  scenery  in  this  State 
that  you  can't  see  xmless  you  stop  the  car 
and  walk  around  a  billboard  that  hides  It." 

The  outdoor  advertising  Industry  ("bill- 
boards'* Is  a  forbidden  word  in  the  trade) 
responds  with  predictable  Irritation  to  these 
attacks.  Industry  officials  note  that  theirs  Is 
by  far  the  most  regulated  medium.  They 
further  note  that  the  organised  outdoor  In- 
dustry offering  standardised  aervlce  oonflnea 
90  percent  of  ita  aigna  to  urban  and  oom- 
merdal  centera.  and  only  10  percent  to  rural 


Trade  ofllclals  concede,  however,  that  small, 
local  sign  companlee  or  advertisers  that  ham- 
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mer  up  their  tempcH'ary  signs  along  the  road 
represent  a  problem  for  the  legitimate  out- 
Aoat  Induslzy  as  weU  aa  for  tha  vlew- 
coDsclous  public. 

Public  controversy  over  outdoor  advertis- 
ing is  by  no  means  a  30th-century  phenom- 
enon. One  early  British  historian  com- 
plained bitterly  that  18th  cent\u*y  London 
was  "literally  darkened  with  great  swinging 
sign  boards  of  every  deecription." 

These  swinging  boards  later  gave  way  to 
big,  rough  fences  for  "blllpostlng."  A  trade 
association,  the  International  Bill  Poeters 
Association,  was  formed  in  the  1870's  in  the 
United  States  and  held  regular  conventions. 
The  advent  of  the  automobile,  of  co\u«e, 
spurred  the  development  of  billboards  to 
replace  the  old  fences. 

A  tbting  timx 

Today  the  outdoor  advertising  Industry, 
consisting  of  some  700  companies  with  289,- 
000  poster  panels,  is  going  through  a  par- 
ticularly trying  period.  Total  volume  which 
bit  a  peak  of  $203300,000  in  1860,  feU  off  to 
1170,500.000  last  year.  Outdoor  advertising's 
share  of  total  ad  volume  has  declined  since 
1950  and  presently  accounta  for  only  1.4  per- 
cent of  total  spending,  according  to  esti- 
mates by  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

These  trends  are  reflected  in  the  growing 
llstlessness  of  the  outdoor  field.  One  trade 
official  estimates  that  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  companies  in  the  outdoor  Industry 
have  been  reorganized  over  the  last  2  years. 
Nearly  all  of  the  various  trade  associations 
representing  the  industry  have  been  reor- 
ganized over  the  last  2  years,  with  new  top 
executives  brought  in  from  outeide  the  out- 
door industry. 

Out  of  all  these  changes  may  emanate 
some  developments  that  will  benefit  the 
consumer.  Representatives  of  the  organized 
outdoor  Industry  seem  increasingly  disposed 
to  crack  down  on  fringe  operators  that  clut- 
ter the  countryside.  They  also  are  working 
to  upgrade  the  often-lagging  creative  stand- 
ards of  outdoor  advertising. 

Sonw  advertising  men,  indeed,  are  urging 
the  outdoor  Industry  to  take  a  more  long- 
term  view  of  their  field  and  to  undertake 
some  truly  dramatic  changes  in  design  that 
will  Increase  public  acceptance  of  their  dis- 
plays. 

A  prominent  British  poster  designer, 
Abram  Games,  recently  predicted  the  trans- 
formation of  billboards  Into  televlslon- 
Bcreenllke  panels.  Ads  on  the  panels  would 
change  constantly,  depending  on  the  time  of 
day  and  weather  conditions.  The  panels 
also  would  transmit  Information  about  traf- 
fic conditions,  weather  and  even  news. 

AU  this  Is  imminently  possible.  Mr.  Games 
said,  through  the  use  of  videotape  controlled 
by  a  national  relay  system.  "The  survival 
of  the  outdoor  poster,"  ha  said  "depends  on 
adjustment  to  what  is  happening  arotind 
us." 

SMAIXEB    SIGNS     TTBCED 

Robert  Pllskln,  vice  president  and  art  di- 
rector at  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  proposed 
recently  that  outdocx*  advertisers  make  their 
signs  smaller  and  use  simpler  but  more  es- 
thetic designs.  Roadside  signs,  he  said. 
should  be  informative  and  artistic,  not  "ag- 
gressive, strident  and  lUegible." 

Perhaps  the  outdoor  advertisers  could  even 
adorn  the  roadside  with  some  reproductions 
of  fine  paintings,  he  s\iggested. 

Mr.  Pliskln's  proposals  may  be  considered 
a  bit  fanciful  by  the  outdoOT  Indtistry.  But 
It  is  clear  that  some  changes  are  underway 
in  the  Industry  and  that  the  outdoor  sign  of 
the  1970's  may  bear  a  marked  contraat  with 
the  present  "bUlboards." 


PROPOSED  MASS  SIT-IN  AT  CAPI- 
TOL SHOULD  NOT  BE  TOLERATED 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President. 
the  Senate  office  I  occupy  belongs  to  the 


citizens  of  Ohio,  numbezlng  about  10 
million.  Plans  are  being  formulated  for 
a  massive  march  on  Washington  by 
100.000  persons — or  some  say  200.000; 
and  it  is  reported  that  there  may  be  a 
huge  demonstration,  with  marchers  and 
their  friends  staging  sit-ins  in  offices  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  is  a  matter  for 
concern. 

My  conclusion  is  entirely  different  than 
the  expressed  determination  of  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Ohio  who  says  he  \i^ 
lock  his  office  door  and  dismiss  his  office 
staff  until  the  demonstrators  leave. 
Very  definitely.  Mr.  President,  I  will  do 
the  exact  opposite.  I  will  not  permit  the 
senatorial  business  of  my  State  to  be  dis- 
rupted by  dozens  or  hundreds  of  demon- 
strators crowding  into  the  reception 
room  or  any  other  of  the  six  offices  I  oc- 
cupy at  458  Senate  Office  Building,  nor 
will  I  peimit  members  of  my  office  staff 
to  be  intimidated.  The  proposed  mass 
demonstration  and  sit-in  is  an  Insult  to 
Members  of  Congress.  The  legal  right 
of  citizens  to  march  on  Washington  to 
influence  a  Senator  is  clear. 

Citizens  have  a  ri^t  to  petition  and  to 
lobby.  However,  a  mass  invasion  and 
demonstration  is  unwise  and  is  a  disor- 
derly way  to  dramatize  any  cause.  It 
would  probably  lead  to  rioting.  Any 
such  sit-in  in  the  Senate  Office  Building 
or  the  Capitol  would  demonstrate  con- 
tempt for  the  Congress  and  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  senatorial  powers  to  rea- 
son and  deliberate.  It  would  recklessly 
demonstrate  disregard  for  the  dignity 
and  integrity  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government. 

I  will  not  be  coerced  or  pushed  aroimd 
by  10  or  a  thousand  demonstrators,  nor 
will  I  close  my  office  and  deprive  Ohio 
schoolchildren  and  parents  and  other 
constituents  the  opportunity  to  be  served 
by  my  staff  members  and  me.  If  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  crowd  into 
the  office  I  occupy  threatening  to  remabi 
imtil  the  Senate  does  something  or  other 
responsive  to  their  demands.  I  will  per- 
sonally and  forcibly  eject  them  if  nec- 
essary. If  I  am  banged  around  in  the 
process  I  accept  that  as  an  occupational 
hazard.  No  one— but  no  one — will  be 
permitted  to  frighten  any  employee  of 
this  Senate  office.  It  is  stupidity  for  any- 
one to  propose  sit-in  demonstrations  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Protests,  petitions,  and  ar- 
guments are  proper.  My  office  will  con- 
tinue to  be  open  from  8  in  the  morning 
to  6  in  the  evening  and  the  welcome  sign 
is  out  for  all  Ohioans,  and,  in  fact,  for 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
legitimate  business  in  the  Capital  of  their 
country.  I  feel  that  an  Senators  feel 
the  same  as  I  do,  and  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  any  attempt  to  coerce  them. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOMDUCK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  witnessed  many  inconsistencies, 
c<nitradictions  and  on-again-off-again 
program  in  the  New  Frontier  and  by  this 
time  the  American  public  is  not  only  con- 
fused but  justifiably  upset. 

As  evidence  of  this  I  should  like  to 
place  before  the  Senate  an  excellent  edi- 
torial which  api>eared  in  the  July  5  edi- 
tion of  the  Denver  Post.    This  article 


clearly  points  out  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  the  administration  spokesmen 
with  iwrticular  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program. 

When  one  considers  that  this  news- 
paper endorsed  the  President  in  1960  and 
has  supported  him  on  most  subjects  ever 
since,  this  editorial  takes  on  a  new  sig- 
nificance. It  is  my  hope  that  it  is  evi- 
dence of  public  and  a  press  awakening  to 
the  apparent  effort  of  this  administra- 
tion to  make  words  substitute  for  deeds. 

It  would  be  helpful  at  this  point  to 
read  some  excerpts  from  this  editorial: 

Ir  J.  P.  K.  Had  Tsxkd  To  Aukmstb  Public  Ha 
CouLDw'T  Bbat  Tax  Mosolb  To  Do  It 

In  ite  attempta  to  alter  the  tax  structure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
Kennedy  administration  haa  succeeded  only 
in  creating  the  moat  profound  confusion. 

Ihe  net  restUt  Is  so  bad  that  If  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy had  hired  someone  deUberately  to  dls- 
nuiy  and  aUenate  tha  public,  thla  person 
couldnt  have  done  a  much  better  Job  of  It 
than  what  has  been  dona  by  a  bonch  of 
weU-lntentloned  ezperte. 

That  is  the  opening  paragraph.  In 
order  to  place  the  editorial  in  context. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ir  J.  p.  K.  Had  Txikd  To  Ausmats  Public  Hb 
CouuurT  Bkat  Tax  Mijodlb  To  Do  It 

In  ita  attempta  to  alter  the  tax  structure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  succeeded  only 
In  creating  the  most  profound  confusion. 

The  net  result  is  so  bad  that  If  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy had  hired  someone  deUberately  to  dis- 
may and  aUenate  the  pubUc,  this  person 
couldn't  have  done  a  much  better  Job  of  it 
than  what  has  been  done  by  a  bunch  of 
weU-intentloned  experta 

Let's  go  back  over  the  depressing  sequence 
of  eventa: 

The  trouble  began  with  the  enactment  In 
1962  by  Congress  of  legislation  enabling  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bervioe  to  begin  a  crack- 
down on  highly  publlclaed  expense  account 
abuses — the  yacht  parties,  the  plush  hxint- 
Ing  lodges,  the  party-girl  evenings. 

But  as  the  luimlnlstratlon's  Internal  Rev- 
enue chief,  Mortimer  Caplln,  began  to  reveal 
how  the  agency  Intended  to  interpret  ita 
congressional  authorization,  it  y>»'^rn»  clear 
that  thla  was  to  be  a  crackdown  on  more 
than  abuses.  It  was  to  be  a  crackdown  on 
virtxially  the  whole  Idea  of  expense  accoxmta. 
And  this  In  ttim,  although  the  administra- 
tion may  not  have  Intended  It  that  way, 
took  on  the  aspecta  of  an  assault  on  busi- 
ness operation  itaelf . 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  1962  and  the 
early  part  of  1963,  the  expense  rules  hear- 
ings, the  talk,  the  endless  warnings  of  tight- 
er and  tighter  restrictions  to  come,  suc- 
ceeded In  spooking  the  business  community. 
Even  before  new  regulations  went  Into  ef- 
fect, business  at  hotels,  restauranta,  and 
in  travel  and  entertaizunent  faculties  began 
to  drop  off  sharply. 

In  the  midst  of  this  troubled  business 
climate,  the  President  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  meesage  made  an  urgent  plea  for  tax 
relief  to  q>ur  business  and  stimulate  the 
economy. 

But  no  sooner  had  an  tmeaay  business 
community  grasped  hopefuUy  at  this  Presi- 
dential gesture  (Mr.  Kennedy's  proposal  to 
cut  the  biirdensome  tax  ratea  gained  for 
him  the  uxuu:customed  support  of  tha  UJB. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  among  others)  when 
the  Chief  Kxecutlve  followed  up  In  a  few 
daya  with  the  explanation  that  tba  tax 
reUaf  would  have  to  be  part  of  a  package 
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QF    ENGINEER    PROJECTS 
IN  MONTANA 


FBXTEDURES 


Mr.  MErCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  20  ttu  Corps  of  Engineers  conducted 
a  taearlnc  n  Wolf  Point  to  obtain  local 
views  on  ievelopment  of  the  Missouri 
Rlrer  betineen  Fort  Peck  and  Garrison 
Duns.  Announcement  was  made  in  ad- 
vance to  a]  I  newspapers  in  tiQue  area  and 
to  persons  who  had  written  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  corps  or  me,  that  no  plan  of 
developmei  it  was  to  be  submitted  by  the 
corps  at  W(  ilf  Point. 

The  eori  %'  publicized  notice  stated: 
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criticized  for  helping  obtain  the  hearing 
In  Wolf  Point. 

IMs  hearing  was  held  in  accordance 
with  normal  democratic  procedures,  fol- 
lowing requests  from  local  groups  for  an 
investigation,  authorization  of  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  appropriation  of  money 
by  the  Congress  following  testimony  by 
local  witnesses.  Restrictions  were  placed 
on  the  use  of  investigation  funds,  as  re- 
quested by  local  witnesses. 

The  Wolf  Point  hearing  was  the  5th 
of  18  steps  required  between  conception 
and  construction  of  corps  projects  with 
a  Federal  cost  in  excess  of  $1  million. 
A  review  of  corps  procedxire.  surveys  and 
construction  in  Montana  in  accordance 
with  this  procedure,  may  lead  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment in  our  State. 

The  upper  Missouri.  Fort  Peck-Fort 
Benton  survey  was  authorized  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  in 
March  1960.  in  response  to  many  re- 
quests from  central  Montanans  to  your 
congressional  delegation.  Exploratory 
hearings  to  obtain  local  views  prior  to 
detailed  investigation — similar  to  the 
initial  hearing  Just  conducted  in  Wolf 
Point — were  held  in  Lewistown  and 
Havre  in  May  1961. 

Following  detailed  studies  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  corps,  and 
advance  distribution  of  technical  data 
on  11  alternative  plans  of  development, 
hearings  were  again  held  in  Lewistown 
and  Havre,  and  also  in  Malta,  this 
spring.  This  month  field  staffs  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  corps 
submitted  a  Joint  report,  proposing  that 
a  final  plan  of  development  be  selected 
from  these  five  alternatives: 

Plan  4,  which  includes  Fort  Benton 
and  High  Cow  Creek  Dams. 

Plan  6,  which  includes  Fort  Benton 
Dam  and  a  wilderness  waterway. 

Plan  8,  which  includes  Fort  Benton 
and  Virgelle  Dams  and  a  modified  wil- 
derness waterway. 

Plan  10.  which  includes  Fort  Benton 
and  Low  Cow  Creek  Dams,  with  that 
stretch  of  Missouri  approximately  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Marias  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Judith  left  in  its  natural  state. 

Plan  11,  which  includes  Fort  Benton, 
Virgelle  and  Low  Cow  Creek  Dams. 

The  corps'  division  engineer— in  ac- 
cordance with  procedure  listed  in  step  7 
of  the  attached  outline  which  requires 
him  to  make  a  specific  recommenda- 
tion—endorsed plan  4. 

These  staff  recommendations  will  be 
subject  to  further  review,  as  listed  in  the 
attached  outline,  prior  to  submission  to 
Congress.  The  Congress  may  modify  or 
tiim  down  the  recommendations.  Con- 
gress must  authorize,  and  subsequently 
appropriate  fimds,  for  any  projects  con- 
structed. 

The  Beaver  Creek.  Milk  River  survey 
was  authorized  in  1962.  The  corps  held 
a  hearing  on  this  survey  in  Saco  in 
March  1963.  The  Glasgow  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Beaver  Creek  Flood  Con- 
trol Board  requested  that  studies  be 
made.  TUs  hearing — ^like  the  one  last 
month  in  Wolf  Point  and  those  in  Lewis- 
town  and  Havre  in  May  1961 — was  called 
to  obtain  local  views  prior  to  detailed 
investigation. 


The  Missouri  River,  Fort  Peck-Gar- 
rison Dam  survey  was  authorized  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  last 
year.  Appropriations  were  made  for  the 
study  following  requests  from  the  Wolf 
Point  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Mon- 
tana Rural  Electric  Cooperiitive  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Tribe. 

Senator  MansniLo  and  I  obtained 
from  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee a  directive  that  "none  of  this  area 
be  studied  for  irrigation  possibilities  if 
the  people  of  the  area  do  not  approve 
of  it."  We  obtained  this  restriction  fol- 
lowing testimony  from  witnesses  and  let- 
ters from  local  residents  who  wanted  a 
study  of  irrigation  possibilities  of  the 
bottom  lands,  but  none  in  the  Brockton 
Bench  area. 

MAHT   MONTANA   PlOJaCia  OOMFLSTBD 

The  Glasgow  local  protection  project. 
Milk  River,  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1936.  consists  of  about  12.300  feet  of 
earth  levee  along  the  left  banks  of  the 
Milk  River  and  Cherry  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary entering  the  river  just  upstream 
from  Glasgow.  Completed  in  1938  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $20,800  and  non-Federal 
cost  of  $8,000  for  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way.  the  project  was  turned 
over  to  the  city  at  that  time  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance. 

The  corps  estimates  that  this  project 
prevented  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  <rf  damage  to  busi- 
ness, industrial,  and  residential  area  of 
Glasgow  during  the  flood  of  March  and 
April  1952.  The  levees  kept  the  high 
water  out  of  the  city. 

The  Forssrth  local  protection  project, 
Yellowstone  River  was  authorized  in 
1936.  Construction  started  in  1947  and 
was  completed  in  1948.  Project  features 
include  a  12.974-foot  earthfUl  levee,  a 
concrete  retaining  wall  and  a  concrete 
flood  wall.  These  structures  protect 
about  550  residences.  98  business  estab- 
lishments. 16  public  buildings,  streets, 
utilities,  and  railroad  facilities. 

Federal  cost  of  the  cmnpleted  project 
was  $257,200.  with  local  interests  provid- 
ing all  necessary  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  at  a  cost  of  $15,800. 

The  Havre  local  protection.  Milk  River 
was  authorized  in  1944,  completed  in 
1957,  and  turned  over  to  local  interests 
for  operation  and  maintenance  that 
same  year.  The  project  consists  of  the 
Bull  Hook  Unit  of  two  detention  dams 
and  a  diversion  channel  south  of  Havre, 
a  system  of  levees  along  the  Milk  River 
north  of  town,  gated  outlets,  a  pumping 
installation  and  ponding  area.  The  Fed- 
eral cost  of  the  Havre  project  was  $1,843,- 
900  and  the  non-Federal  cost  was  $212.- 
300.  Last  year  the  project  literally  paid 
for  itself  by  preventing  flood  damages 
estimated  at  $2,160,000. 

The  Saco  local  protection  project.  Milk 
River  was  authorized  in  1936.  Construc- 
tion began  in  S^tember  1956.  The  proj- 
ect was  completed  and  turned  over  to 
local  interests  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance in  1957.  Existing  works  to  pro- 
tect Saco  from  flooding  by  Beaver  Creek 
were  raised  and  strengthened  to  provide 
a  levee  about  8.300  feet  long  with  a  10- 
foot  crown  and  adequate  freeboard.  The 
Federal  cost  was  $72,800  and  the  non- 
Federal  cost.  $1,500. 
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The  Poison  Bay  project.  Flathead 
Lake,  completed  in  1910,  contributed  to 
lumber  industry  development  by  remov- 
ing hazards  of  shallow  water  such  as 
large  boulders.  Federal  costs  were 
$4,490  for  new  work  and  $260  for  main- 
tenance. 

Fort  Peck  Dam  went  into  construction 
in  1933.  was  placed  in  operation  in  1938. 
The  first  powerplant — 85.000  kilowatts 
installed  capacity — began  generating 
power  in  1913.  The  second  power- 
plant — 80.000  kilowatts  installed  capac- 
ity— began  generating  power  in  1961. 
The  largest  hydraulic  earth-fill  dam  in 
the  world — 125,628,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth — Fort  Peck  at  full  capacity  will 
store  19,400,000  acre-feet  of  water.  Rec- 
reational development  includes  facilities 
at  Fort  Peck,  Hell  Creek.  Rock  Creek, 
The  Pines.  James  Kipp  Park.  Bear 
Creek,  and  Devils  Creek.  The  project 
had  an  attendance  of  245,900  visitor- 
days  in  1962.  Work  on  the  project  is 
98  percent  complete — additional  recre- 
ational facilities  and  completion  of  the 
second  powerplant  account  for  the  re- 
maining 2  percent.  Total  estimated  cost 
of  the  Fort  Peck  project  is  $158,584,200. 

AXTTHORIZXD   PHOJECTS 

Libby  Dam  was  authorized  in  1950. 
Development  of  the  project  hinges  upon 
approval  by  Canada,  because  the  reser- 
voir would  extend  42  miles  into  that 
coimtry.  It  would  have  an  initial  in- 
stalled capacity  of  356.000  kilowatts  and 
ultimate  installed  capacity  of  712.000 
kilowatts,  provide  4,965,000  acre-feet  of 
usable  storage  capacity  and  cost — for 
the  four  initial  units — $332  million. 

AUTHORIZXD   BUT   DEnataXD 

The  Sun  River  project.  Great  Falls 
and  Billings  local  protection  project. 
Yellowstone  River  were  authorized  in 
1947  and  1950.  respectively,  but  have 
been  deferred  because  local  interest 
diminished. 

CONDrnONALLT   AUTHOBXZXD  PROJXCT 

The  Clark  Fork,  Missoula  project 
would  consist  of  raising  existing  con- 
crete wcdls  and  levees  and  construction 
of  new  concrete  walls  and  levees.  Re- 
cent surveys  indicate  flood-control 
works  may  be  justifiM  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Clark  Fork  downstream  from  the 
Madison  Street  Bridge  and  between  Uni- 
versity Bridge  and  the  Lincoln  Russell 
Street  Bridge. 

Last  month  the  corps  accepted  the 
$94,338  bid  of  a  Missoula  firm  for  work 
on  the  area  between  Russell  Street  and 
University  Bridge.  Allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  a  levee  extension  as  part 
of  the  Higgins  Avenue  Bridge  project — 
from  Madison  Street  Bridge  to  Pattee 
Street — is  held  up  pending  assurances 
of  local  financing. 

SMALI.  PHOJECTS,  FLOOD  CONTROL 

The  Shields  River  project,  near  Clyde 
Park,  completed  in  1950  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  $25,750,  consists  of  2.800  feet  of 
levee  and  2,250  feet  of  channel  improve- 
ment. 

The  West  Glendive  project.  Yellow- 
stone River  was  constructed  in  1959.  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $230,300  and  a  cost  to 
local  interests  of  $19,600.  It  consists  of 
a  diversion  channel  1,500  feet  long,  a  pile 


trestle  94  feet  long,  6.500  feet  of  new 
levee,  raising  and  enlai^ing  of  1,700  feet 
of  old  levee  and  reinforcement  of  the 
railroad  embankment. 

OTBXR   PEOJCCTS 

In  November  1959,  the  corps  completed 
emergency  work  in  the  Madison  River 
Canyon,  which  was  struck  by  a  severe 
earthquake  on  August  17,  1959.  The 
operation  involved  the  movement  of  sev- 
eral million  cubic  yards  of  material  and 
the  construction  of  20  miles  of  access  and 
haul  roads.  Cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  $1,715,000. 

Small  projects  on  which  some  studies 
have  been  requested  and  made,  but 
which  are  now  in  abeyance,  are  the  St. 
Regis  River  project — clearing  and  snag- 
ging logs  and  other  debris  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Taft.  Mont.,  and  fiood  protection 
along  the  Flathead  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kalispell.  The  St.  Regis  project  was 
not  jiistifled  economically  and  is  now 
inactive. 

The  corps  participated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  surveys  of  the 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  Rivers, 
the  Marias  River— where  Tiber  Dam  was 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  1956 — and  the  Big  Horn  River — where 
Yellowtail  Dam  is  under  construction 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Detailed  planning  has  been  initiated 
at  the  town  of  Musselshell,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Musselshell  immediately  be- 
low the  confluence  of  Hawk  Creek.  The 
area  is  subject  to  fiooding  from  Hawk 
Creek  and  to  erosion  from  the  Mussel- 
shell River. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  these  remarks  an  outline  of  the 
procedure  involving  the  conception, 
authorization,  and  ultimate  construction 
of  Corps  of  Engineers  river  and  harbor, 
beach  erosion  control,  and  flood  control 
projects.  I  have  inserted  in  the  margins, 
alongside  the  appropriate  paragraph  in 
this  18-step  procedure,  the  status  of 
Montana  projects  and  surveys. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PROCn>UBX    INVOLYINQ    THE    CONCEPTION,    AXT- 
THORIZATION,    AND    ULTIMATE    Ck)NSTaXJCTION 

or  Corps  or  Engineers  River  and  Harbor, 
Beach  Erosion  Control,  and  Flood  Con- 
trol Projects 

status:     MONTANA    PROJECTS    AND    STIRVETS 

Step  No.  1.  Initiation  of  action  by  local 
interests:  Local  citizens  who  desire  naviga- 
tion, beach  erosion  control,  flood  control  or 
related  water  resource  improvements  should 
contact  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
with  a  request  that  provision  of  the  desired 
facilities  be  considered  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
erzunent.  Local  interests  may  al£0 ,  request 
advice  of  representatives  of  the  dbrps  of 
Engineers,  who  will  furnish  pertinent  avail- 
able information  and  advise  them  of  the 
appropriate  further  procedures. 

Step  No.  2.  Consult.'i.tlon  by  Senator  or 
Representative  with  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee :  Either  one  of  two  courses  of  action  may 
be  taken  by  a  Senator  or  Representative  in 
securing  authorization  of  an  investigation. 
If  a  previous  report  on  navigation,  beach 
erosion  control,  flood  control,  or  allied  pur- 
poses has  been  made  for  the  area  in  question, 
the  Senator  or  Representative  may  request 
the  Senate  or  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  adopt  a  resolution  authorizing  a  re- 
view of  previous  reports  to  determine  whether 


any  modifications  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
recommendatlonB  in  such  reports  would  be 
advisable,  as  contemplated  by  section  4  of 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  4, 
1913.  If  no  previous  report  has  been  made, 
the  Senator  or  Representative  may  request 
the  committee  to  include  authorization  t(X 
a  survey  in  either  an  omnibus  rlvo:  and  har- 
bor and  flood  control  bill  or  a  separate  bill. 
Step  No.  3.  Action  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee:  If  the  committee  is  convinced 
of  the  need  for  a  review  report,  an  appro- 
priate resolution  calling  upon  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  make 
the  review  wlU  be  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee and  referred  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  necessary  action.  However,  if  a  previous 
report  involves  the  project  for  the  alluvial 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
taries, the  resolution  wUl  call  for  a  review 
of  that  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
rather  than  by  the  Board.  If  the  commit- 
tee is  convinced  of  the  need  for  an  original 
report,  the  authorization  for  an  investiga- 
tion will  be  Included  in  either  an  omnibus 
river  and  harbor  and  flood  control  bill  or  a 
separate  bill  for  consideration  by  Congress. 
Each  committee  may  request  advice  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  on  the  desirability  of  au- 
thorizing such  study. 

Flathead  River — Jefferaon.  Madison,  Gallatin 
Rivers 

Step  No.  4.  Assignment  of  investigation  by 
Chief  of  Engineers:  Whether  an  investiga- 
tion Is  requested  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
by  committee  resolution  or  by  authority  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
wUl  assign  the  Investigation  to  an  appro- 
priate reporting  ol&cer,  usually  the  division 
engineer  In  whose  territory  the  area  Is  lo- 
cated. Division  engineers  may  fiirther  as- 
sign the  investigation  to  the  proper  district 
engineer.  However,  before  work  can  be  un- 
dertaken on  an  Investigation,  fimds  for  that 
purpose  mxist  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Step  No.  5.  Public  hearings  by  division  or 
district  engineer:  The  division  or  district 
engineer,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  views  and 
desires  of  local  people,  will  hold  public 
hearings  as  appropriate  at  localities  acces- 
sible to  all  concerned.  Local  Interests  will 
be  afforded  full  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
improvement  desired  and  on  the  need  and 
advisability  of  its  execution.  Notices  of  pub- 
lic hearings  to  be  held  by  the  reporting  of- 
ficers are  distributed  directly  to  all  parties 
known  to  be  interested  in  the  Investigation. 

Missouri  River  (Fort  Peck-Garrison) 
Milk  River  {Beaver  Creek) 
Step  No.  6.  Investigation  by  division  or 
district  engineer:  The  division  or  district 
engineer  after  carefully  analyzing  the  data 
obtained  from  local  interests  and  developed 
through  field  and  office  studies,  will  devise 
a  plan  of  improvement  best  suited  for  prob- 
lems under  consideration  and  the  area  in 
question.  During  development  of  the  plan 
of  improvement,  conrlderation  will  be  giv- 
en to  optimum  use  of  all  water  resources  of 
the  area  by  providing  aUled  improvements. 
A  favorable  recommendation  wiU  depend  on 
whether  the  benefits  to  be  derived  through 
the  plan  of  improvement  exceed  the  costs  to 
be  incurred. 

MiLSselsheU  (Hawk  Creek) 

Upper  Missouri  (Fort  Peck-Fort  Benton) 

Step  No.  7.  Review  by  division  engineer  and 
issuance  of  public  notice:  Upon  completion 
of  the  report  by  the  district  engineer,  the 
division  engineer  having  Jurisdiction  wUl 
review  the  report  and  transmit  It  to  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
At  that  time  be  wiU  issue  a  public  notice 
to  all  p€u-ties  known  to  be  interested  in 
the  investigation,  setting  forth  the  findings 
of  the  district  and  division  engineers  and 
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9.  Preparation  of  propoeed  report 
of  T*n*"f "  and  review  thereof 

Stataa  and  Federal  agencies: 
Board  concerned  completes  Its  re- 
report  and  transmits  its  recom- 
to  the  Chief  of  Kngineere.  the 
prepare  his  proposed  report  and 
It,  with  the  Board's  report,  to  the 
of  the  effected  Statee  and  to  other 
Pedetal  agencies  in  order  to  ob- 
vlews  and  recommendations  on  the 
its  dlemfirt.  in  the  report.    The 
s|(enclea  Involved  may  include  the 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  In- 
and  Health,  Bdueatlan,  and 
Federal  Power  Oommtsalon;  and 
caaehas  at  the  Department  of 
The  Statee  and  the  other  Federal 
lormaUy  wUl  be  expected  to  for- 
conunenta  on  the  propoeed  report 
of  Bnglneers  within  80  days. 

10.  Transmittal  of  report  to  Bu- 
Bodget:  After  the  Chief  of  Kngl- 

vee  the  eommeata  of  the  Gover- 
stfected  Statee  and  thoae  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  Secretary  of 
win  suhmU  a  draft  of  his  letter 
to  Congress,  with  the  report 
of  Bnglneers  and  aU  pertinent 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
a  determination  ot  the  relation- 
report  to  the  program  of  the 

11.  "nransmlttal  of  report  to  Con- 
receipt   of   the  comments   of 

of  the  Budget,  the  Chief  of  En- 
submlt  his  report,  together  with 
7^Mrs  and  comments,  to  the  Sec- 
die  Army,  who  wiU  transmit  it  to 
TlUa  step  will  complete  the  action 
the  Chief  of  Bnginefrs  and  the 
of  the  Army  Insofar  as  com- 
th  the  oongreeslonal  reeolution  or 
the  investigation  is  con- 


13.  Project  authorization  by 
After  the  report  is  forwarded  to 
sy  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
on  Publle  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  t&e  Houee  may  hold  hearings  on  the 
laport  wll  h  a  view  toward  formulating  a  bill 
InrJurtlng  authorlaatloci  of  projects  recmn- 
Biamded  ip  the  report.  The  report  may  be 
be  printed  by  a  committee  and 
mown  as  the  project  docimient. 
for  construction  of  projects 
be  included  in  omnibus  river  and 
flood  control  bills. 


JUoer  project  (Or eat  rails) 


Interests 


tiie 


IS.  Assuranoee  of  local  ooopera- 
eebedullng  of  planning  and  con- 
af  an  anthorlasd  project  is  eoosld- 
<  ilstrlet  engineer  notlfles  reqxmsible 
that  they  wlU  be  req\iired 
formal  assurances  that  tliey  will 
authorised  measures  of  local  co- 
if aasnranees  satlafactary  to  the 
of  the  Army  are  not  furnished 
^neraUy  are  placed  on  the  inactive 
^Mctlle  ease  of  local  flood  con- 
projecta  era  deauthorlaed  ss 
by  law  If  the  assuisiuos  are  not 
rtthln  •  years  af  tw  tha  request  is 


Step  No.  14.  Request  for  planning  and 
eonstmetlon  funds:  In  order  for  the  Corpe 
of  Bnglneers  to  construct  a  project  author- 
toed  In  an  omnibus  blU.  funds  must  be  re- 
quested from  Congress.  All  reqiieeta  for 
planning  and  construction  funds  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and,  if 
found  to  conform  with  the  Preetdent's 
budgetary  policies,  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  House  Committee  en  Appropriations  for 
consideration. 

Step  No.  15.  Ai^>roprlation  of  planning 
and  construction  funds:  Upon  completion  of 
hearings  by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
considering  the  Department  of  the  Army  dvU 
works  appropriations,  a  bill  will  be  reported 
out  of  committee  and  referred  to  the  fuu 
Congress  for  passage.  The  enactment  wUl 
then  go  to  the  President  for  signature. 
Authority  and  funds  will  be  thereby  given 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  initiate  detailed 
planning  and  construction  of  the  projects 
referred  to  in  that  bill. 

YeUmntona  River  project  (BiUingi) — Ltb^y 
Dam — Clark  Fork  (Missoula)  {MaAiaon- 
Pattee  area) 

Step  No.  16.  Preparation  of  plans:  Before 
construction  of  the  project  can  be  started, 
detailed  plans,  specifications,  and  cost  esti- 
mates will  be  prepared  by  the  district  engi- 
neer, with  such  assistance  and  review  by 
the  division  engineer  and  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers as  are  neceesary.  At  this  time,  the 
formal  assurances  of  local,  cooperation  re- 
quired by  law,  of  which  local  interests  were 
notified  in  step  13.  must  be  provided  by 
local  interests  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Step  No.  17.  Invitation  to  bid:  Upon  com- 
pletion of  plans  and  speclficatlona,  prospec- 
tive bidders  wiU  be  invited  to  bid  on  con- 
structing the  propoeed  improvements.  Upon 
determination  of  the  eligible  low  bidder,  a 
contract  will  be  awarded  to  him  for  con- 
struction of  the  project  in  accordance  with 
thoee  plans  and  specifications,  or.  if  satis- 
factory bids  are  not  secin-ed.  Government 
construction  with  hired  labor  nuky  be  under- 
taken aa  provided  by  law. 

ClorJc  Fork    {Missoula)    {University  Bridge 
area) 

Step  No.  18.  Initiation  of  construction  of 
project:  After  award  of  the  contract,  the 
successful  bidder  wiU  mobilise  his  plant, 
equipment,  and  personnel,  and  start  con- 
struction. 

COaCPLBTBB 

Fort  Peck  Dam. 

Glasgow  local  protection  project,  lillk 
River. 

Forsyth  local  protection  project,  Yellow- 
stone River. 

Havre  local  protection  project,  Ifilk  River. 

Saco  local  protection  project,  Uilk  River. 

Poison  Bay  project. 

Shields  River  project.  Clyde  Park. 

West  Olendlve  project,  Tellowstone  River. 

Earthquake  slide  area,  Ifadison  River. 


WOMEN'S  COMMITTEE  FOR 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Women's  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  wasted  no  time  in  preparing  a 
resolution  to  show  their  interest  in  the 
President's  program  for  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

Immediately  following  the  dramatic 
meeting  at  which  300  women  responded 
to  the  President's  invitation  to  attend  a 
White  House  conference,  the  women, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Mildred 
McAfee  Hbrton.  stayed  on  into  the  eve- 
ning to  map  out  this  iMrogram. 


In  a  story  by  Marie  Smith  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
there  is  a  detailed  accomit  of  this  pro- 
gram which  I  ask  to  Include  in  the  Rkc- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  National  Women's  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  has  been  organized  with  nearly  200 
women  leaders  as  charter  members  to  imple- 
ment President  Kennedy's  flve-polnt  pro- 
gram for  women  to  help  gain  "human  rights" 
for  all  citlaens. 

The  committee  is  an  inunediate  and  en- 
thusiastic response  to  his  conference  at  the 
White  House  Tuesday  afternoon  with  300 
women  leaders  at  which  he  dlsciissed  his 
civil  rights  program  and  the  role  women  can 
play  in  it. 

MUdred  McAfee  Horton.  wartime  head  of 
the  Wavee  and  former  preeldent  of  Wellesley 
College,  is  cochalrman  of  the  national  com- 
mittee organized  Tueeday  night  by  200  of 
the  women  leaders  who  attended  a  follow- 
up  moetlng  In  the  Interdepartmental  Audi- 
torium. 

Yesterday,  Preeldent  Kennedy  named  Pa- 
tricia Roberts  Harris,  formerly  an  attorney 
in  the  Criminal  Division  at  the  Justice  De- 
pctftment  and  now  asaociate  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Howard  University,  to  be  cochalr- 
man. 

Immediately  after  organizing,  the  women 
adopted  a  resolution  pledging  the  group  to 
"do  all  within  its  power  to  create  public 
understanding  of  our  moral  responsibilities 
and  to  Implement  the  President's  civil 
rights  program." 

Only  2  of  the  200  women  leaders  who 
formed  the  committee  abstained  from  vot- 
ing for  the  reeolution.  lira.  Stephen  J. 
Nicholas,  executive  secretary  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  said  she  was 
one  of  thoee  who  abetained.  She  said  she 
was  not  authorised  to  act  or  make  any 
commitments  for  the  federation  whoee  presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Dexter  O.  Arnold,  is  in  Eiuope. 

Membership  on  the  national  committee 
will  be  open  to  an  women  and  all  women's 
organisations,  whether  or  not  they  were  rep- 
resented In  the  group  whfch  met  at  the 
White  House.  However.  President  Kennedy 
estinuted  that  the  800  women  who  attended 
his  conference  represented  60  million  of  the 
Nation's  68.577,000  women  over  the  sge  of 
14. 

llie  committee  authorized  Mr.  Horton  and 
Esther  Peterson.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  to  ap- 
point a  steering  committee  to  handle  ideas 
and  reports  of  civil  rights  programs  already 
in  operatlona. 

They  asked  also  that  the  Women's  Bureau 
cooperate  In  providing  background  and 
resoitfceful  material. 

Mrs.  Peterson  hailed  the  new  committee 
as  a  "commitment  of  American  women  to 
completing  our  biggest  unfinished  job.  It 
is  a  great  time  to  be  alive,"  she  said.  "We 
are  participating  in  the  making  of  history." 

She  urged  also  that  the  women  use  estab- 
lished community  reeources.  stating  that 
"there's  already  in  eztstence  a  wealth  of 
information  and  know-how  in  moet  com- 
munities." 

"Seek  out  the  leaders  in  this  work  and 
Join  hands  with  them.  Give  them  your 
cooperation."  she  urged. 

Mrs.  Horton  told  the  group  their  enthusi- 
asm and  sense  of  personal  commitment  were 
most  heartening.  "Tou  will  get  ideas  and 
stimulation  from  each  other;  but  yovu-  great- 
est achievement  will  come  through  your 
activities  as  indlvldiuOs  and  as  members 
working  through  your  organisations  in  your 
own  communities." 
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The  resolution  adopted  by  the  committee 
setting  forth  its  purposes  stated: 

"Whereas  the  President  o<  the  UUtted 
States,  aware  of  the  crisis  in  racial  relations 
In  our  country  today  called  a  conference  at 
the  White  House  of  leaders  of  wcmen's 
organizations;  and 

"Whereas  these  women  representing  some 
50  million  American  women  responded  to  his 
eloquent  plea  to  provide  leadership  in  their 
communities,  to  alleviate  tensions  and  to 
eliminate  discriminations  in  all  areas  of  our 
American  way  of  life:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  group  shall  do  all 
within  Its  power  to  create  public  understand- 
ing of  our  moral  responsibilities  and  to  im- 
plement the  President's  civil  rights  program." 

Details  on  how  the  conunlttee  will  func- 
tion have  not  yet  been  worked  out  but  they 
are  expected  to  be  disclosed  after  the  naming 
of  a  steering  committee  by  BIrs.  Peterson 
and  Mrs.  Horton. 

Leaders  of  some  of  the  larger  women's 
organizations  who  attended  the  White  House 
conference  had  plans  yesterday  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  program  among  their 
own  membership. 

Mrs.  Ollie  L.  Koger,  national  president  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  will  report  on 
the  conference  in  a  bulletin  to  950.000  mem- 
bers in  60  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Panama,  but  she  said, 
"There  is  nothing  he  asked  us  to  do  that  we 
havent  already  been  doing,"  except  ofUcially 
support  his  legislative  program. 

She  explained  that  the  auxiliary  takes  no 
stand  of  its  own  on  legislation  but  follows 
the  stand  taken  by  the  American  Legion  and 
she  did  not  know  Its  position  on  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  program. 

The  auxiliary,  she  said,  has  both  integrated 
and  segregated  units.  A  Negro  has  never,  to 
her  knowledge,  been  elected  to  a  national  of- 
fice in  the  organization. 

hbm.  Robert  V.  H.  Duncan,  of  Alexandria, 
president  general  of  the  lS4.000-member  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  said  she  plans  to  make  a  factual, 
one-page  vrritten  report  on  the  White  Ho\ue 
conference  to  the  DAR  Board  of  Management. 
Any  implementing  action  would  be  up  to  the 
board  which  meets  in  October. 

The  DAR  does  not  have  any  Negro  mem- 
bers and  is  not  likely  to  become  integrated, 
though  it  has  no  discriminatory  clause  in  the 
bylaws.  A  spokesman  explained.  "It  would 
be  rather  dUBctilt  for  a  Negro  to  trace  her  an- 
cestry back  to  the  Revolutionary  War  be- 
cause no  records  were  kept  on  Negroes  at 
that  time." 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  DAR 
does  not  practice  racial  discrimination  in  its 
awarding  of  scholarships  or  in  its  Junior 
American  Citizenship  programs  in  schools. 
The  spokesman  added,  also,  that  DAR  has  Ne- 
gro employees  in  supervisory  positions  at  the 
national  headquarters,  and  cited  two  that 
are  heads  of  the  mallroom  and  the  print  shop. 

Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Nicholas,  who  repreeented 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at 
the  White  House  conference,  said  that  of 
850,000  women  members  in  15.600  clubs  in 
the  United  States,  only  one  Negro  club  is  an 
affiliate. 

The  League  of  Women  for  CoDununity 
Service,  Inc.,  in  Boston,  has  62  Negro  mem- 
bers and  has  been  an  affiliate  since  1921. 
Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Wood,  of  Newtonville.  Mass.. 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion, said,  "We  would  be  happy  to  have  more 
Negro  clubs;  I  wish  they  woUld  afliliate,  but 
they  Just  don't  apply." 


THE       300TH       ANNIVERSARY       OP 
CHARTER  DAY  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  July  8, 
1963.  marked  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  Grand  Charter  of  Rhode  Island,  an 


event  that  has  been  marked  by  procla- 
mation by  Oov.  John  H.  Chaf  ee.  On  this 
date  in  1663,  through  the  persistent  di- 
plomacy of  Dr.  John  Clarke,  of  Newport, 
a  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond of  England  for  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

This  is  a  significant  date  not  only  for 
Rhode  Islanders  but  for  freemen  every- 
where. The  principles  embodied  in  the 
charter  which  Rhode  Island  commemo- 
rates are  the  same  principles  which  are 
even  today  defended  by  freemen  and 
sought  by  all  men  who  would  be  free. 
The  charter  granted  to  Providence  Plan- 
tations was  a  model  for  many  similar 
documents  to  follow.  It  contained  clear 
guarantees  of  the  political  rights  which 
are  so  essential  to  a  free  society. 

Perhaps  most  important  among  these 
is  the  guarantee  of  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  In  the  true  tradi- 
tion of  democracy  the  charter  stated: 

The  government  Is  to  be  held  by  the  free 
and  voluntary  consent  of  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  inhabitants. 

In  its  provision  for  representation  of 
freemen  of  the  colony,  the  Rhode  Island 
Charter  represented  a  significant  step 
forward  in  the  establishment  of  democ- 
racy in  America.  With  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  men  to  be  represented,  the 
government  of  Rhode  Island  became 
truly  a  government  of  the  people. 
Today,  when  millions  live  under  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  dictatorship, 
this  principle  which  was  recognized  300 
years  ago  in  Rhode  Island  remains  the 
test  of  genuine  freedom. 

The  Rhode  Island  Charter  also 
granted  one  of  our  most  precious  free- 
doms and  one  which  at  that  time  was 
a  radical  departure  from  the  accepted 
norms — the  freedom  of  religion.  The 
freedom  to  worship  a  personal  God  is 
today  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  Rhode  Island  Charter 
guaranteed  to  the  people  this  freedom  of 
conscience  in  the  following  famous  pro- 
vision. 

Noe  person  within  the  sayd  colonye.  at 
any  tyme  here&fter.  shall  bee  any  wise 
molosted.  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in 
question,  for  any  differences  in  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  doe  not  actually 
dlstiu-b  the  civil  peace  of  our  sayd  colony; 
but  that  all  and  everye  person  and  persons 
may.  from  tjmt  to  tyme,  and  at  all  tymes 
hereafter,  freelye  and  fullye  have  and  enjoye 
his  and  thelre  owne  Judgements  and  con- 
sciences, in  matters  of  religious  concern- 
ments *  •  *  any  lawe,  statute,  or  clause 
therein  contayned,  or  to  bee  contasmed, 
usage,  of  custome  of  this  realme.  to  the  con- 
trary hereof,  in  any  wise,  notwithstanding. 

Today  the  right  to  freedom  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  first  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution, and  t^e  name  Roger  Williams, 
the  founder  of  the  Rhode  Island  Colony, 
is  synonjrmous  with  religious  toleration. 

The  protection  of  this  right  to  worship 
has  been  jealously  guarded  not  only  in 
Rhode  Island  and  in  America,  but  also 
in  free  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Today,  as  the  struggle  to  secure  this  right 
continues.  I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting 
thai  we  pause  to  call  attention  to  the 
principles  contained  in  the  Grand  Char- 
ter of  Rhode  Island  and  to  honw  those 


who  shaped  this  dociiment.  For  the 
principles  contained  in  this  charter  are 
as  valid  today  to  all  who  love  freedom  as 
they  were  300  years  ago. 


JOBS  ARE  THE  ANSWER 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  entitled  "Jobs  Are  the  Answer." 

As  the  editorial  mentions,  it  is  simply 
good  business  to  train  someone  so  he 
can  fill  a  job  instead  of  carrying  him 
along  on  the  welfare  rolls,  because  he  has 
no  skill  to  sell  in  the  job  market  It  is 
more  than  Just  good  business,  though. 
It  is  the  humane  and  moral  thhig  to  do. 

Unless  we  approach  the  imemploy- 
ment  problem  with  a  broad  program  to 
match  trained  persons  with  available 
Jobs,  we  are  simply  fumbling  with  stop- 
gap measures  while  the  problem  grows 
worse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[FrcMn     the     Evening     Star,     Washington 
(D.C.),  July  10.  1963] 

Jobs  Abs  ths  Airswaa 

Last  month  mcve  than  70  million  people 
were  employed  in  this  country — an  alltime 
high.  They  laughed  at  Henry  Wallace  when 
he  predicted  that  one  day  there  would  be 
Jobe  fen-  60  million  Americans. 

But  the  paradox — the  bitter  irony — is  that 
as  employment  reached  a  new  high  so  did 
luiemployment.  With  the  entry  of  teen- 
agers into  the  Job  market  unemployment 
roee  by  800,000  to  4.8  mllli(m — 6.7  percent  of 
the  work  force.  And  while  the  reopening  of 
schools  should  ease  this  a  bit,  the  grim 
fact  is  that  this  situaticm  promisee  to  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better.  Last  year,  for 
example.  12  percent  fewer  motor  vehicle 
workers  tivned  out  68  percent  more  cars 
than  in  1048.  This  is  the  way  it  wiU  con- 
tinue to  go  as  automation  progressee. 

Obviously,  in  this  situation,  the  plight  of 
the  xmskilled  and  illiterate  or  barely  literate 
jobeeeker  is  desperate.  And  Labor  Secretary 
Wlrtz  is  urging  Congress  to  help  him  do  more 
in  this  area. 

The  Government  already  has  a  Job-train- 
ing program,  but  it  is  inadequate.  Many 
Jobseekers  cannot  read  or  write.  Before 
these  people  can  benefit  from  metuiingful 
Job  training  they  miist  be  given  at  least  a 
minimum  education.  According  to  Mr. 
Wirtz,  there  are  more  than  300,000  persons 
with  lees  than  5  years  of  schooling  who  are 
on  the  streets  seeking,  but  not  finding  work. 
What  chance  have  they  in  the  kind  of  job 
market  which  prevails  today?  The  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  come  down  eepeclally 
hard  on  the  Negro.  Negroes  xmder  19  had 
an  unemployment  rate  of  about  24  percent 
last  year — ^nearly  double  that  for  whites. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  9161  mil- 
lion to  train  117,000  workers.  Mr.  Wlrtz 
wants  $100  million  more  for  the  youth  and 
literacy  programs.  He  estimates  this  would 
permit  literacy  training  for  47,000  jobless 
adults  and  Job  training  for  56,000  teen- 
agers— 46,000  more  than  preeent  funds  per- 
mit. 

The  Secretary  says  the  average  coet  of 
training  a  worker  is  $1,000.  Once  trained 
he  or  she  has  a  chance  to  get  a  job.  If  the 
training  is  not  forthcoming.  "It  wUl  cost  us 
$1,000  a  year  for  each  of  them  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives  to  carry  them  on  our  backs." 

This,  if  nothing  else,  sounds  like  a  good 
business  proposition  and  Oongrsss  ought  to 
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SAVINO  DUB  CHILDREN  FROM  GOD 

Mr.  TH  DRMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  16.  963.  teoe  of  Nattonal  Review 
rff*^tft**ip  I  n  article  which  preemts  a  most 
peneCratLv  and  logical  analysis  of  the 
recent  Stpreme  Court  decision  against 
prayers  ioi  the  schools.  It  is  entitled 
**8avins  <  Hur  Children  From  God:  The 
Court's  ik»e  Too  Far— It  Will  Go 
FUther  C  till.  Predicts  the  Author,  Given 
Its  Intexi  retatlon  In  Recent  Years  of  the 
t  Lmendment's  Establishment 
This  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  L.  Br  mt  BokIL 

I  adc  inantmous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tha  i  this  article  be  minted  In  the 
body  of  tl  eRicou. 

There  >eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordei  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  f<ri]owt: 
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(By  L.  Br«nt  BcoeU) 

A  great  public  uproar  greeted  the  Supreme 

Court'*  d«  :lBk»  In  last  year's  actaool  prayer 

Tli4    Court,   some   felt,   was    making 

Iglon.     Dont   be   alarmed,    tbe 

colninentators  soothed :  All  tlie  Court 
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new  signs  of  publle  dismay, 
]  ardly  came  to  a  roar.    There  was. 
Idnd  of  bewilderment  In  the  air. 
would    the    Court    go?      Though 
theology   proclaimed  otherwise, 
doubtful  that  God  knew, 
clearly  this  aq>ect  of  eonstltu- 
and  particularly  the  current  line 
Court  cases.  It  Is  vital  to  keep 
[be  distinction  between  the  first 
;'s  establlahment  clause  and  Its 
clause:    the  amendment  pro- 
shall  make  no  law  (1)   re- 
in  establishment   of   religion,   or 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 
both   clanses  may   be   Involved 
case;  but  they  need  not  be.  and. 
'8  showing,  they  were  not  In 
l^-Murray  cases.    There  was  a  lot 
the  Jxistlces  about  the  two  clauses 
and  their  Interrelationship — but 
talk.    In  the  final  analysis,  the 
clause  did  not  figure  at  all  since 
tn  Indispensable  factor  for  demon- 
denial  of  free  ezerdae,  was  not 
In  either  case.    Both  the  Penn- 
ind    Maryland   statute*    had    ex- 
for   excusing  pupil*  from 
reading*.    Nor  was  there  any 
iiat  "peychologlcal  disturbance*" 
tani*hlpa  might  result  from  non- 
Olven    the    record    before    It, 
Court's  holding   at  unconstttu- 
reeted  squarely  on  the  eetabllah- 


poovlded 
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To  be  sure,  there  were  reason* — assuming 
the  prayers  were  vulnerable  under  the  es- 
tabl^unent  clause — for  the  Covtrt  then  to 
have  InvfAed  the  free  exercise  clause,  as  a 
counterbalancing  consideration,  on  behalf 
of  pupUa  who  want  to  pray.  But  we  may 
put  aside  this  question  of  majority  rlghta, 
so  uncongenial  to  the  Warren  Court's  ap- 
proach to  liberty,  imtll  a  later  moment.  It 
makes  better  sense  to  examine,  first,  the 
CotutiB  treatment  of  the  establishment 
clause.  This  Is  the  key  Issue,  not  only  In 
these  cases,  but  In  tb»,  entire  campaign 
to  give  the  secularizing  tendencies  In  Ameri- 
ca the  sanction  of  law. 

The  majority  opinion  In  Schempp-Murray 
eschewed  historical  inquiry  into  the  clause's 
meaning,  in  favor  of  ex  cathedra  declarations 
on  its  two  major  aspects.  "Fliet,"  Justice 
Clark  wrote,  "this  Court  has  decisively  set- 
tled (that  the  establishment  clause)  has 
been  made  wholly  applicable  to  the  States 
by  the  14th  amendment."  As  authority,  he 
quoted  a  passage  from  Jiistlce  Roberts'  opin- 
ion In  CantvoeU  v.  Connecticut,  decided  In 
1940  (a  case,  as  It  happens,  that  did  not  In- 
Tcdve  the  establishment  clause)  and  then 
listed,  seriatim,  seven  subsequent  cases. 
"Second,"  Clark  said,  "this  Court  has  re- 
jected unequivocally  the  contention  that 
the  establishment  clause  forbids  only  gov- 
ernmental preference  of  one  religion  over 
another."  Again,  there  was  no  argiunent, 
but  simply  a  series  of  citations  to  recent 
Court  decisions,  buttressed  by  excerpts  from 
the  two  dissenting  opinions  in  Everson  v. 
Board  of  EdVLcation  (the  1948  New  Jersey 
bus  case) .  Justice  Jackson  had  said  on  that 
occasion :  "The  effect  of  the  religious  freedom 
was  to  take  every  form  of  propagation  of 
religion  out  of  the  realm  of  things  which 
could  directly  or  indirectly  be  made  public 
business*';  and  Justice  Rutledge  had  added: 
"The  object  (of  the  establishment  clause) 
was  broader  than  separating  church  and 
state  In  (the)  narrow  sense  (of  forbidding 
preference) .  It  was  to  create  a  complete  and 
permsinent  separation  of  the  spheres  of  re- 
ligious activity  and  civil  authority  by  com- 
prehensively forbidding  every  form  of  public 
aid  or  support  for  religion." 

These  views.  Justice  Clark  went  on,  were 
subsequently  underwritten  by  a  majority  of 
the  Court  In  the  McCoUum  (forbidding  re- 
ligious instruction  on  school  premises) , 
Zorach  (permitting  released  time  for  off- 
premises  instruction),  and  Engel  (the  New 
York  BegenU'  prayer)  cases;  moreover,  "none 
of  the  parties  to  either  (the  Schempp  or 
Minray)  case  has  questioned"  them.  There- 
fore, while  "others  continue  to  question 
(the)  history,  logic,  and  efficacy"  of  the 
Court's  conclusions,  Clark  wound  up,  such 
objections  "seem  entirely  untenable  and  of 
value  only  as  academic  exercises." 
^  Clark's  attempt  to  cut  off  the  discussion 
was  to  some  extent,  let  us  note,  imderstand- 
able.  After  all,  the  proponents  of  religiosity 
In  America — following  a  spate  of  articles  and 
books  disputing  the  Everson  and  McColIum 
decisions  at  the  time  of  their  rendering — 
have  largely  fallen  silent,  apparently  accept- 
ing defeat.  A  great  majority  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  land,  moreover,  have  evidently  bought 
the  theory  that  once  the  Supreme  Court  has 
spoken  on  a  matter  of  constitutional  law, 
however  extravagantly,  the  issue  is  forever 
closed — so  that  even  in  their  pleadings  they 
dare  not  contest  questions  vital  to  their 
case. 

BOMB  nxx 

And  these  siurenders  are  critical.  For  If 
Clark's  two  basic  propositions  about  the 
meaning  of  the  establishment  clause  are 
accepted  as  correct,  then  the  decisions  In 
Schempp-Murray  were  also,  If  not  self-«vi- 
dently  correct,  at  least  arguably  so;  and  the 
Court  1*  home  free.  If  It  Is  true  that  th* 
States,  as  well  as  Congress,  are  constitution- 


ally reqidred  to  raspect  a  "high  and  Impreg- 
nable •  •  •  wan  ot  separation  between 
church  and  state."  In  the  language  of  Ever- 
son and  MnCoUum,  or  a  strict  neutrality 
toward  religion  In  the  prissier  phrase  of 
Schempp-Murray.  then  every  public  action 
affecting  religious  Interests  constitutes  a 
prima  fade  case  of  unconstitutionality;  and 
when  the  Justices  go  on  to  strike  down  the 
action — by  merely  exercising  what  amounts 
to  unlimited  discretionary  powers — it  be- 
comes quite  silly  to  fault  the  Court  for 
aggression  or  usurpation.  One  can  quibble 
and  haggle  about  whether  "neutrality"  Is  bet- 
ter served  by  this  coiurse  or  that  one — as 
Justice  Stewart  did  In  his  feeble  dissent, 
but  such  arguments  will  necessarily  turn 
on  the  political,  sociological,  or  Ideological 
views  of  the  Individual  Justices.  There  are. 
under  these  rules,  no  objective  standards 
on  which  to  base  a  Judgment  that  the  Court 
has,  as  a  matter  of  law,  gone  too  far. 

Do  we  overstate  the  problem?  Consider 
the  formulation  the  Court  majority  an- 
nounced In  Schempp-MiUTay  for  applying  its 
neutrality  principle  to  concrete  cases.  "The 
test  (for  this  and  future  case*),"  according 
to  Clark,  "may  be  stated  as  follows:  (in  order 
for  a  given  enactment)  to  withstand  the 
strictures  of  the  establishment  clause,  there 
must  be  (1)  a  secular  l^lslatlve  purpose, 
and  (2)  a  primary  effect  that  neither  ad- 
vances nor  Inhibits  religion."  Now,  as  a 
concrete  case,  consider  the  governmental 
practice  affecting  religion  that  is  probably 
In  least  danger  of  Immediate  Judicial  attack — 
the  tax  exemption  of  churches.  ¥ot  a  number 
of  years  nearly  everyone  has  seen  fit  to  en- 
dorse the  fiction  that  the  exemption  is  simply 
Incidental  to  a  larger  public  policy  of  en- 
couraging charitable  and  othi^  eleemosynary 
activities. 

But  let  J\istlce  Clark's  test  be  applied,  and 
let  it  be  applied  candidly:  Isn't  it  true  that 
the  primary  effect  of  letting  off  religious  In- 
stitutions from  their  taxes  is  to  advance  not 
charity — which  is  only  one  of  religion's  con- 
cerns— but  religion?  Or  more  to  the  point: 
Can  there  be  any  real  quarrel  with  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t.  on  legal  or  logical  grounds,  the 
day  It  decides  to  adopt  that  view** 

In  a  word,  the  answer  to  the  charge  that 
the  Court  "ha*  gone  too  far"  In  the  school 
prayer  cases  Is  that  the  Court  Is  entitled  to 
go  Just  as  far  as  it  pleases  In  the  direction  of 
secularization,  provided  its  15-year-old  In- 
terpretation of  the  establishment  clause  Is 
good  constitutional  law.  And  that  ought  to 
be  reason  enough  for  opponents  of  secu- 
larization to  give  a  moment's  time  to  an 
academic  exercise. 

BSTABLISHMBMT   CLAUSX 

Let  us  begin  with  the  second  of  Justice 
Clark's  propositions,  the  one  that  deals  with 
the  original  meaning  of  the  establishment 
clause.  And  let  us  agree  at  the  outset  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  evidence  that  might 
bear  on  the  problem — the  situation  out  of 
which  the  demand  for  the  provision  arose; 
the  comments  about  the  provision's  meaning 
made  by  its  authors  at  the  time  it  was  under 
consideration;  and  most  lmp<M^ant.  of  course, 
the  text  of  the  provision.  It  is  hsu-d  to 
imagine  relevant  data  In  any  other  category. 

1.  The  historical  background  Is  well  known 
to  most  schoollx>ys.  Many  people  emigrated 
to  America  In  order,  among  other  reasons,  to 
get  out  from  under  the  official  state  church 
that  had  been  established  in  the  old  country. 
Some  of  the  settlers,  so  they  said,  were  op- 
posed in  principle  to  the  idea  of  an  estab- 
lished religion,  but  most  of  them  clearly  were 
not,  as  witness  they  promptly  established 
religions  of  their  own  preference  In  the  Colo- 
nies. By  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  strong  sentiment  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  chxirch  had  taken  hold  In 
some  of  the  States,  notably  In  Virginia, 
which  disestablished  the  Church  of  England 
In  the  1780's  and  even  refused  formally  to 
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establish,  as  a  substitute,  "the  Christian  re- 
ligion." Thomas  Jefferson  and  Jame*  Madi- 
son, as  evoyone  knows,  played  leading  role* 
Ux  Virginia  d  1  sesft  nhl  l*fi  mentarianism.  In 
other  States,  however — five  of  them,  to  be  ex- 
act, Including  powerful  Massachusetts— the " 
locally  established  church  held  its  ground. 
In  this  diverse  situation.  aU  parts  of  the 
country  agreed  that  a  national  government 
should  have  no  power  to  disturb  the  exist- 
ing local  arrangements;  congressional  power" 
to  establish  a  chivch  would  Jeopardize  Vir- 
ginia's practice,  while  a  power  to  disestablish 
would  threaten,  e.g..  Massachusetts'.  Ac- 
cordingly, control  over  religion  was  excluded 
from  the  list  of  powers  delegated  to  Con- 
grea*  by  the  original  Constitution.  Nonethe- 
less, three  disestablishment  States  felt  this 
negative  protection  was  not  enough,  and  re- 
quested an  amendment  dealing  with  their 
particular  concerns.  Virginia's  proposal  pro- 
vided: "No  partlcxilar  religious  sect  or  so- 
ciety ought  to  be  favored  or  established  by 
law.  In  preference  to  others."  North  Caro- 
lina BUbmltted  Identical  language.  The 
third  suggestion.  New  Hampshire's,  asserted 
simply,  "Congress  shall  make  no  laws  touch- 
ing reUglon."  This.  then,  was  the  situation 
In  the  summer  of  1789  when  the  First  Con- 
gress considered  and  api^oved  the  estab- 
lishment clause. 

2.  James  Madison  Is  rightly  regarded  as 
the  principal  drafter  of  the  clause,  He  took 
on  the  Job  of  working  the  various  State  pro- 
posals for  amendments  into  a  consolidated 
bill,  and  the  language  he  chose  for  this  par- 
ticular matter  was,  "nor  shall  any  national 
religion  be  established."  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  Madison's  CH-Iginal  wording  was 
changed  to  "no  religion  shall  be  established 
by  law,"  at  which  point,  evidently  perceiving 
no  substantial  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  versions,  Madison  advanced  this 
explanation  of  the  general  proposal: 

"He  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  words 
to  be,  that  Congress  should  not  establish  a 
religion,  and  enforce  the  legal  observation  of 
It  by  law,  nor  compel  men  to  worship  God 
In  any  manner  contrary  to  their  conscience. 
Whether  the  wwds  are  necessary  or  not  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  (a  conment  that  reflects 
Madlscm's  oft-forgotten  Ittkewarmness  to- 
ward the  whole  idea  of  a  Bill  of  Rights) ,  but 
they  had  been  required  by  some  of  the  State 
convention*." 

Suffice  for  these  pxvposes  that  Madison's 
understanding  of  the  amendment  was  never 
challenged,  either  In  Congreas  or  by  the  rati- 
fying SUte  legislature*.  The  ultimate  change 
In  phraseology  manifestly  did  not  affect  the 
meaning  ef  "establishment,"  but  merely 
placed  the  ban  against  congre— tonal  action 
on  a  basis  that  would  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  local  poUcy  In  all  of  the  States. 

S.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion."  The  language 
Congress  flnaUy  approved  is  Just  what  we 
would  have  expected,  toe  a  normal  reading  of 
the  word*  produces  precisely  the  results  the 
historical  sltuatton  called  for.  The  decisive 
word  Is  "respecting."  That  word  has  been 
read  by  the  Stipreme  Court  for  the  last  16 
years,  and  by  secularist  zealots  for  longer 
than  that,  a*  though  It  were  equivalent  to 
"tending  toward."  Tet  obviously  this  Is  not 
what  "respecting"  mean*.  It  means,  "having 
to  do  with";  and  once  we  grant  that  degree 
of  literacy  to  the  framers.  It  is  clear  the 
clause  forbade  Congreas  to  enact  laws  either 
for  religious  establishment*  or  against  than. 
The  matter  wa*  to  be  left  to  local  dlacretton. 
As  Justice  Story  later  wrote  In  hi*  commen- 
taries: 

"The  whole  power  over  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion Is  left  (by  th«  amendmant)  •xeluslvvly 
to  the  State  government*  to  be  acted  upon 
according  to  th^r  own  mom  of  Jtt*tlo*  and 
the  State  constitution*:  and  the  CathoUc  and 
the  Protectant,  tha  Calvinlst  and  tb*  Araae- 
nlan.  th*  Jew  and  th*  Infldal  may  alt  down  at 
the  conunon  tahl*  of  tha  national  oouneil* 


without  any  Inquisition  into  their  faith  or 
mode  of  worship." 

Turning  to  "an  establishment  of  religion." 
there  la  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  phrase 
was  a  term  of  art  In  the,  18th  century,  used 
often  by  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  other  polit- 
ical ccnnmentators  to  signify — and  never  to 
signify  anything  else,  unless  the  context 
clearly  indicated  otherwise — a  preference  of 
one  religion  over  another.  Extended  docu- 
mentation here  is  simply  imeconomlc.  We 
may  note,  as  one  of  a  hundred  proofs  avail- 
able, the  Encyclopedia  Britannlca's  explana- 
tion that  the  phrase  "denotes  any  special 
connection  with  the  State,  or  privileges  and 
responsibilities  before  the  law,  possessed  by 
one  religious  society  to  the  exclusion  of 
others;  in  a  word,  establishment  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  monopoly." 

Before  leaving  this  matter,  the  reader  Is 
certainly  entitled  to  ask — How.  if  the  case 
is  this  (Hear,  has  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  man- 
aged to  advance  and  maintain  an  utterly 
contrary  position?  Has  the  Court  relied  on 
some  substantial  piece  of  evidence  we  have 
omitted?  The  answer  Is.  no;  none  that  bears 
on  the  problem.  From  Everson  and  McCol- 
Ium down  to  the  Engel  case  in  1962  (the 
last  time  it  deigned  to  discuss  history),  the 
Court  has  reached  Its  secularist  verdicts  by — 

a)  discussing  the  religious  persecutions  In 
Europe  from  which  American  settlers  fled; 

b)  citing  Virginia's  famous  struggle  against 
the  Anglican  establishment,  particularly  the 
roles  of  Madison  and  Jefferson;  c)  inferring 
from  Jefferson's,  and  particularly  Madison's, 
influence  on  the  first  Congress  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  establishment  clattse 
was  a  replay  of  the  Virginia  experience. 
We  say  "Inferring"  with  some  charity  be- 
cause the  arg\iment  is  made  In  the  absence 
of  a  single  Item  of  evidence — and  in  the  teeth 
of  literally  pages  to  the  contrary — that  either 
Jefferson  or  Madison  wished  upon,  or  con- 
ceived himself  wishing  upon,  the  union  of 
thirteen  States  the  arrangement  he  had  rec- 
ommended to  Virginia.* 

JTTsncE  BBEinrAir**  opiwxon 
For  the  sake  of  fcnvlgners.  we  may  allude 
to  three  points  Justice  Brennan  mtule  in  his 
lengthy  oonciirring  opinion  that  bear  on  this 
analysis.  Brennan,  who,  tinlike  his  brethren, 
did  not  treat  history  as  entirely  Irrelevant, 
began  in  a  burst  of  candor  that  could  not 
have  made  the  other  Justices  hi^py:  "It 
Is  true  that  the  framMv'  immediate  concern 
was  to  prevent  the  setting  up  of  an  official 
chtirch."  "But,"  he  quickly  added,  "there 
is  nothing  in  the  text  of  the  establishment 
clause  that  supports  the  view  that  (this) 
was  meant  to  be  the  full  extent  of  the  prohi- 
bitions against  official  Involvements  In  re- 
ligion." Which  Is.  of  course,  a  quaint  way 
of  adducing  constitutional  law  unless  one 
is  prepared  to  suggest  some  evidence  the 
framers  had  other  prohibitions  in  mind. 
Brennan  ventured  one  suggestion — an  argu- 
ment by  a  Mr.  Lardner  that  the  clause's 
use  of  the  word  "religion"  Instead  of 
"church"  was  inexplicable  except  as  a  proof 
that  state  support  of  religion  per  se  was 
banned.  The  answer:  the  framers  said  "re- 
ligion" because  they  meant  to  prohibit  the 
establishment  not  only  of  a  particular  re- 
ligious sect — I.e..  a  "church."  but  also  of 
any  particular  "religion" — l.e..  as  Virginia  did 
"the  Christian  religton." 

Second.  Brennan  thought  that  even 
though  Jefferson  and  Madison  might  be 
shown  to  favor  pubUc  school  prayer*,  tbe 
"more  fruitful  inquiry  is  whether  (the  pray- 
ers)  tend  to  promote  the  type  of  Interde- 


^The  Virginia  arrangement  was.  Inci- 
dentally, a  far  cry  from  the  Supreme  Courts 
"complete  and  permanent  separation  of  the 
mpbxnm  Ol  rellgtou*  activity  and  clvU  author- 
ity." BeUgioui  Instruetiaii  In  tlu.  State  uni- 
versity was,  for  csampl*.  aamastly  promoted 
by  Jeff« 


pendence  between  reUglon  and  state  which 
the  first  amendment  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent." We  may  stop  the  Justice  there:  ob- 
viously the  "frultfulness"  of  the  approach  is 
that  it  assume*  the  answer  to  the  very  ques- 
tion under  discussion — namely  what  it  is  the 
first  amendment  was  designed  to  prevent. 
And  Brennan's  third  point  that  bears 
here:  "Education,  a*  the  framers  knew  It." 
he  said,  "was  in  the  main  confined  to  pri- 
vate schools."  and  that  Is  why  "they  gave  no 
distinct  consideration  to  *  *  *  devotional 
exercises  In  public  institutions."  Very  well; 
but  Brennan  and  the  rest  of  the  Justices 
simply  must  get  it  through  their  heads  t^at 
the  failure  of  constitution  makers  to  deal 
with  a  given  subject  is  not  a  reason  for 
courts'  Incorporating  that  subject  Into  the 
Constitution,  but  against  their  doing  so. 

snx  or  BicBTS 

We  may  turn  now  to  th*  nujorlty's  other 
proposition,  the  claim  that  the  establish- 
ment clause  was  made  binding  on  the  States 
by  the  14th  amendment.  Mercifully,  the  in- 
quiry need  not  be  extensive.  We  have  no 
need  to  examine  the  general  relationship  of 
the  Bill  of  Bights  to  the  14th  amendment,  a 
question  that  Involves  many  considerations 
and  would  take  us  through  nearly  40  years 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions.  For  even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  framers  of  the  14th  in- 
tended to  make  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Bill 
of  Blghta  applicable  to  the  SUtes,  there  are 
two  decisive  reasons  why  such  a  conclusion 
is  absurd  in  the  case  of  the  establishment 
clause. 

1.  We  have  agreed  that  the  original  es- 
tablishment clause  forbade  "Congress  (a) 
to  establish  a  national  church,  and  (b)  to 
Interfere  with  existing  State  arrangements 
regarding  religion."  Let  us  now,  following 
the  Supreme  Court's  theory  (rf  the  14th 
amendment,  place  a  "State"  in  the  shoes  of 
"Congre£S,"  and  see  what  we  come  up  with. 
A  State  Is  now  forbidden  (a)  to  establish  a 
national  religion,  and  (b)  to  Interfere  with 
a  State'* — 1.*..  It*  own — arrangements  re- 
garding religion.  Nor  are  these  contradic- 
tions produced  by  mere  logic-chopping.  The 
way  the  Supreme  Coiut  has  contrived  to  tie 
In  the  14th  amendment  with  the  Bill  of 
Bights  in  other  situations  Is  by  arguing  that 
the  14th's  framers  intended  their  word  "lib- 
erty" to  relate  to  the  various  "liberties"  as- 
serted by  the  bill,  and  as  the  latter  had  been 
protected  against  Federal  encroachment,  so 
they  would  thereafter  be  protected  against 
State  encroachment.  But  as  the  late  Profes- 
sor Corwin  has  pointed  out,  the  establlah- 
ment clause,  unlike  e.g..  the  right  to  bear 
arms,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  "liberty"; 
rather,  it  is  like  the  lOtb  amendment,  a 
delineation  of  the  fears  of  Federal  and  State 
power.  The  only  liberty  the  establishment 
clause  conceivably  protects  Is  freedom  from 
a  national  church;  but  a  State  Is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  Jeopardize  that  lll>erty — if  only 
for  reasons  of  geography. 

2.  The  other  point  Is  historical.  Very  of- 
ten attempts  to  instruct  the  Coiirt  about  the 
intentions  of  the  14th*s  framers  must  rest  on 
the  negative  argument  that  no  evidence  ex- 
ists that  a  given  restriction  on  the  States — 
for  example,  that  against  segregated 
schools — was  on  the  framers'  minds.  Here, 
however,  in  addition  to  the  negative  argu- 
ment (which  happens  to  be  open-go-shut), 
there  Is  the  poslUv*  fact  that  only  7  years 
after  the  14th  was  ratified,  a  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  prohibiting  Stote  establishments  of  reli- 
gion. Neither  this,  the  famous  Blaine 
amendment  which  enjoyed  President  Grants 
full  endorsement,  nor  any  of  the  10  others 
proposed  at  that  time  on  the  matter  at  State- 
church  connection*  wa*  approved;  but  the 
fact  they  were  propoeed  and  earnestly  de- 
bated by  the  14th's  contamporarla*  *urely 
eliminate*  th*  po*slblUty  that  th*  14th  wa* 
undsrstood  to  have  oorsrad  theae  matters. 
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VINEU  HD  TRAININa  SCHOOL 

Mr.  CAf  E.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues wU  [  recall  that  I  have  again  this 
year  Intro  luced  a  bill.  S.  1090.  which 
would  aut  lorize  the  disposal  of  Ellis 
Island  for  lae  by  the  training  school  at 
Vineland.    iJ.    Earlier  in  the  session  I 
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ously imiMi  X  the  progress  of  our  Nation. 


awareness  of  the  need  to  deal 


with  these  problems  is  evident  in  the 
special  message  to  Congress  this  year  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
questing for  the  first  time  major  Federal 
participation  in  the  expansion  of  diag- 
nostic and  other  facilities  of  the  very 
same  type  proposed  by  the  Vineland 
School  for  the  Retarded. 

This  school  is  an  internationally  rec- 
ognized private  institution,  willing  to  pay 
the  Government  for  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing Ellis  Island  off  its  hands.  The  Vine- 
land  School  for  the  Retarded  was  a  fore- 
runner in  the  fields  of  research  and  in 
training  the  mentally  handicapped.  To- 
day the  school  is  in  the  forefront  as  a 
demonstration  center  which  annually 
receives  more  than  5,000  visitors  to  ob- 
serve in  action  both  new  and  well- 
established  techniques. 

To  those  concerned  with  the  symbolic 
value  of  Ellis  Island,  there  could  be  no 
more  exciting  prospect  than  that  the 
historic  gateway  to  freedom  in  the  New 
World  be  rededicated  to  a  new  and  per- 
haps even  more  dramatic  gateway  to 
f reedom^-the  freedom  of  the  large  num- 
bers of  mentally  retarded  individuals  in 
our  population  from  the  handicaps  of 
total  dependence,  the  persecution  of 
prejudice,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity 
to  achieve  their  maximum  potentials 
within  the  limited  endowment  accorded 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Recoko  two  newspaper  articles,  one 
from  the  July  7.  1963,  edition  of  the 
Newark  Sunday  News  and  another  from 
the  July  3,  1963,  edition  of  the  Newark 
Star -Ledger,  which  also  appeared  in  the 
Plainfield  Courier  News.  These  articles 
describe  the  history  and  the  admirable 
accomplishments  of  the  Vineland  School 
for  the  Retarded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  July  3,  1963] 
Ttiko  Thkb  Own  Lacts  Bio  Job  at  Vzhkland 

Kenny,  a  10-year-old  with  a  crewcut  that 
needed  trimming,  laboriously  tied  the  laces 
of  his  scuffed  shoes,  delit>eratlng  briefly  be- 
fore attempting  each  move.  As  the  bow  on 
each  shoe  was  put  in  place,  the  knot  was 
pulled  firm.  When  the  Job  was  completed, 
Kenny  lifted  his  head  and  a  broad  smile 
broke  out  on  his  round  face. 

Mastering  the  simple  operation  of  tying 
his  shoelaces  was  a  major  accomplishment 
for  Kenny  because  more  than  a  year  of  train- 
ing had  gone  into  the  task. 

The  long  training  was  necessary  because 
Kenny,  on  the  verge  chronologically  of  en- 
tering hla  teenage  years,  has  the  mental 
capacity  of  a  4-year-old. 

Tying  his  shoes  will  be  only  one  of  the 
things  he  will  be  taught  at  the  training 
school  at  Vineland.  where  he  is  a  student. 

rOUNDSO   IN    isss 

The  school  is  a  private,  nonprofit,  inter- 
national research  and  demonstration  center 
founded  in  1888  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
education,  and  care  of  mentally  retarded 
children  and  adults. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Reverend  S.  OUn 
Oarrlson,  who  dreamed  of  a  small  village 
that  could  serve  as  a  community  for  feeble- 
minded cbUdren. 

Professor  Garrison's  hope  also  was  that 
"the  inctitutlon  will  be  second  to  none  in 
furnishing  scientific,  medical,  and  other 
original  data  which  will  greatly  promote 
etiolcglcal  and  sociological  studies." 


Today  the  school,  which  began  with  7 
mentally  retarded  children  in  a  donated 
house,  baa  grown  and  expanded  into  a  1,800- 
acre  complex  with  90  btiildlngs,  20  cottages, 
4  schoolbulldlngs,  a  greenhouae,  vocational 
ahops.  farming  areaa,  and  a  60-acre  lake. 

TRBIX   BVNSaXD   AND   FIFTY    BTXrOXNTS 

It  presently  takes  care  of  3S0  private  stu- 
dents with  a  staff  of  260. 

The  training  school  has  had  only  3  di- 
rectors in  its  76  years  of  existence — Garrison, 
until  his  death  in  1900;  Edward  Ransom 
Johnstone,  who  died  in  1946;  and  the  pres- 
ent director.  Dr.  Walter  Jacob. 

"Our  goal."  aaid  Dr.  Jacob  in  a  recent  in- 
terview, "is  to  train  youngsters  to  total 
Uving,  to  be  as  self-stilllcient  aa  possible  in 
the  outside  world;  so  there  is  not  too  much 
emphaais  on  book  learning. 

"We  would  like  them  to  be  able  to  read 
books  a  Uttle  more  advanced,  but  it  is  even 
more  important  to  us  that  they  be  able  to 
tell  time  and  to  have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  personal  hygiene,  to  ooxint  change,  and 
understand  trafllc  signals. 

"Second  only  to  the  youngster's  happiness 
is  our  striving  to  instUl  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  self-s\ifllciency.  This  is  a  matter 
of  very  concentrated  effort  with  the  indi- 
vidual child." 


[From  the  Newark  Simday  News,  July  7, 1963] 

"Lrm^  Coamat"  Boon  to  Woblo 

(By  Marylya  Loprete) 

ViNKLAND. — "From  this  one  little  comer  of 
Vineland,  the  entire  world  has  benefited." 

An  oU  company  in  this  New  Jersey  borough 
of  10,000,  recently  extended  that  congratu- 
latory message  to  the  training  school  at  Vine- 
land,  one  of  the  largest  private  institutions 
for  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  world,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  school's  75th  anniversary. 

The  message  sxuns  up  what  the  fovirth  old- 
est school  of  its  kind  in  the  country  has  ac- 
compliahed  diulng  its  lifetime.  It  has  served 
aa  a  leader  in  the  care  and  training  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  but  moat  of  all  it  has  been 
the  nonprofit  center  for  some  of  the  most 
important  scientific  reeearch  on  the  causes 
and  classification  of  mental  retardation. 

Founded  in  1888  by  Rev.  8.  Olin  Garrison, 
a  Methodist  minister,  it  was  located  in  a 
single  house  on  a  40-acre  tract  of  land.  Five 
boya  and  two  girls  were  cared  for  during  the 
first  year. 

Today  160  weU-kept  acres,  looking  much 
more  like  a  college  campus  than  an  institu- 
tion, surround  the  original  landmark.  The 
school  also  includes  a  1,400-acre  farm  colony 
which  produces  practicaUy  everything,  except 
meat  needed  in  its  operation.  From  one 
building  it  has  grown  to  a  90-buUding  com- 
plex, including  a  chapel,  and  a  greenhouse. 

There  are  presently  350  mentally  retarded 
persons  from  3  to  88  years  old  tieing  cared 
for  by  a  staff  of  250. 

The  school  maintains  a  battery  of  spe- 
cialists who  work  with  the  chUdren  in  de- 
veloping their  character.  There  are  nurses, 
doctors,  physical  and  speech  therapists,  a 
psychiatrist  and  psychologists.  Drug  med- 
ication is  used  on  about  160  of  the  Inhab- 
itants, who  display  serious  behavior  disorders, 
the  aim  being  to  take  the  chUdren  off  medica- 
tion as  soon  as  it's  feasible. 

The  most  significant  contribution,  how- 
ever, baa  been  centered  in  the  laboratory. 
The  first  to  open  a  research  lab  in  mental 
retardation,  Vineland  has  served  as  a  pioneer 
in  demonstrating  techniques  to  experts  in 
the  field  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  centiiry, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard,  a 
leading  educational  psychologist,  the  first 
standardlaed  IQ  test,  the  Binet-Slmon,  was 
promulgated  throughout  the  country. 
Through  a  later  study  of  a  family  of  "feeble- 
minded" persons  Dr.  Goddard  pinpointed  the 
hereditary  aspects  of  certain  types  of  retar- 
dation. 
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At  a  historical  meeting  of  psychologists  at 
the  school  in  1912,  the  first  Army  Intelligence 
tests,  which  later  influenced  school  and  occu- 
pational testing  were  drafted. 

During  the  twenties.  Dr.  Sdgar  A.  Doll, 
then  head  of  research,  experimented  and 
found  evidence  that  brain  injuries  were  an- 
other cause  of  mental  deficiency.  Dr.  Doll's 
most  Important  contribution  came  in  1935 
when  he  published  a  new  mental  test,  the 
Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale. 

The  ciu-riculum  and  activity  program  for 
the  retarded  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world  operates  on  a  year-round  baais. 
Classroom  schooling  ususdiy  runs  to  about 
the  sixth  grade  level.  The  next  step  is  voca- 
tional with  training  given  in  printing,  farm- 
ing methods,  woodworking  and  other  fields. 

Vineland  was  the  first  to  set  up  the  cot- 
tage system  of  care  where  a  familylike  at- 
mosphere is  aimed  for  and  students  are 
supervised  by  houseparents.  Most  of  the  bet- 
ter institutions  for  handicapped  persons  of 
all  types  have  copied  the  cottage  system. 
Resident  care  costs  $4,500  annually  per  per- 
son. 

An  applicant  for  the  school  Is  given  3 
months  of  observation,  testing,  and  diagnosis 
before  being  considered  for  admittance. 
Cost  for  the  comprehensive  diagnostic  period 
Is  $500. 

There  Is  also  a  summer  program  for  9 
weeks,  at  a  cost  of  $8S  per  week,  that  is  open 
to  the  public.  During  this  period,  parents 
and  staff  members  can  test  out  the  child's 
reaction  to  institutional  living  as  a  preUm- 
inary  to  more  permanent  care. 

Many  of  the  school's  older  children  and 
adults  work  on  the  farm,  called  Menantico, 
whose  dairy  herd  is  rated  as  one  of  the  10 
best  in  the  country.  A  thousand  quarts  of 
milk  and  5,000  eggs  are  produced  daily. 

The  school  has  accomplished  much  of  its 
work  through  the  efforts  of  its  dedicated 
board  of  trustees,  which  is  composed  of 
prominent  citizens  from  all  over  the  North- 
east.   Pearl  Buck,  author,  is  president. 

Dr.  Walter  Jacob,  formerly  an  education 
administrator  in  several  north  Jersey  schools, 
has  been  director  since  1946.  He  succeeded 
the  late  Bdward  R.  Johnstone,  for  Whom  a 
State  school  for  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child  has  been  named. 

Dr.  Jacob  organized  an  active  parent  group 
called  "Parents  Incorporated,"  which  raised 
funds  and  constructed  a  canteen  for  the  chU- 
dren. He  has  also  helped  stabUiae  the  finan- 
cial situation  at  the  school,  which  currently 
operates  on  a  $1  million  annual  budget. 

It  was  Miss  Buck  who  presented  futme 
hopes  of  the  school  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee brought  together  to  consider  propos- 
als of  institutions  and  individuals  as  to  the 
use  of  Ellis  Island  in  New  York  Harbor. 
The  training  school  would  like  to  make  the 
island  an  international  diagnostic  center  'or 
the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Even  if  the  plans  for  Ellis  Island  fall,  how- 
ever, the  training  school  wUl  continue  its 
efforts  in  the  field  of  research  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  biochemical  laboratory 
announced  in  December.  The  lab  presently 
under  construction  is  being  supported  by 
Federal  grants  and  an  award  from  the  Pfeiffer 
Research  Foundation  of  New  York. 


UKRAINIAN  JEWISH  RELATIONS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  thousands 
of  men  and  women  in  places  throughout 
the  world  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
task  of  bringing  Justice  and  understand- 
ing between  people  of  different  racial  and 
ethnic  backgroimds.  Some  of  these  wise 
and  good  people  have  received  wide  rec- 
ognition for  their  work.  Others  have  re- 
ceived moderate  praise.  Some  have  gone 
unrecognised. 


One  man  has  recently  received  belated 
recognition  of  his  successful  efforts  to 
prevent  a  pogrom  in  the  Ukrainian  city 
of  Chmelnyk  during  August  1919.  He  is 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Vladimir  Klodnycky. 
who  w£is  then  a  Ukrainian  artillery  oflBcer 
and  who  for  the  past  23  years  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Holy  Ascension  Church  in 
Newark,  N.J. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
article  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  League  of  America.  It  is  based 
on  a  Radio  Freedom  broadcast  which  was 
beamed  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  tell- 
ing of  the  incident  and  of  Rev.  Klodny- 
cky's  efforts  to  pacify  an  aroused  and 
hostile  population.  I  wish  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Lichten  at  a  B'nai  B'rith  banquet 
held  to  honor  Reverend  Klodnycksr  for 
his  heroism,  and  for  his  great  service  to 
the  Jewish  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Ukkainian-Jkwish  Relations 

An  event  which  will  have  a  bright  place 
in  the  history  of  not  always  happy  Ukrain- 
ian-Jewish relations  took  place  on  AprU  10. 
1962,  in  Newark.  N.J.,  a  city  close  to  New 
York.  Vladimir  Stepanovich  Klodnycky, 
onetime  officer  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  Army,  had  conferred  upon  him  an 
impressive  honor  by  the  Jewish  c»-ganiza- 
tion  B'nai  B'rith  at  its  annual  congress.  This 
organization  is  known  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

The  banquet  was  attended  by  more  than 
200  Jewish  leaders  and  about  50  Ukrainian 
guests,  among  them  former  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance of  the  Ukrainian  National  RepubHc, 
Prof.  Boris  Martos,  who  occupied  a  place  in 
the  honorary  presidium.  Vladimir  Klod- 
nycky received  an  ovation  and  had  presented 
to  him  an  honorary  certificate-scroll  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  43  years  ago  he 
saved  the  lives  of  15.000  Jews  in  the  city  of 
Chmelnyk  in  Vinnistia  region. 

The  historic  event  was  described  in  detaU 
at  the  congress  by  Joseph  Lichten,  one  of 
the  noted  leaders  of  American  Jewry.  It 
happened  in  August  1919.  The  daughter  of 
a  Jew  in  Chmelnyk  married  a  Ukrainian 
from  a  neighboring  village.  The  father  of 
the  girl,  angry  because  his  daughter  had 
forsaken  her  faith  and  also  because  she  and 
her  husband  had  removed  some  family  pos- 
sessions from  his  house,  set  fire  at  night 
to  the  house  ot  his  imdesirable  son-in-law. 
This  relatively  small  evU  grew  into  a  great 
evU.  The  fire  spread  to  other  houses,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  whole  village  was  razed. 
At  this  time  anarchy  raged  in  the  territory 
and  occasionally  pogroms  occurred,  pro- 
voked by  transient  bands.  The  Jews  of 
Chmelnyk  feared  revenge  and  a  pogrom.  It 
so  happened  that  right  after  the  burning 
of  the  village,  a  market  day  or  fair  took  place 
in  Chmelnyk.  Many  people  arrlyed  with 
weapons  to  take  revenge  on  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  Chmelnyk. 

The  lives  of  15.000  Jewish  inhabitants  hung 
on  a  hair.  Fortunately,  a  detachment  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  Army  arrived 
in  Chmelnyk  at  this  time.  MaJ.  Vladimir 
Stepanovich  Klodnycky  was  its  commander. 
Klodnycky  had  his  detachment  arrayed  in 
formation  on  the  principal  street,  and  he 
went  up  onto  a  balcony  in  the  city  admin- 
istration building  and  spoke  to  the  aroused 
villagers  as  follows: 

"Those  of  you.  dear  brothers,  who  buUd 
their  own  homes  must  certainly  have  made 
the  aign  of  the  cross  upon  themselves  and 
sprinkled  the  foundation  with  holy  water. 
So.  also,  enslaved  Ukraine  has  summoned  us 


all — together  with  you — to  buUd  our  own 
national  house,  our  Ukrainian  state.  And 
now  you  want  to  sprinkle  the  foundation  of 
our  Ukrainian  state  with  the  blood  of  Jews. 
This  thought  of  yours  is  sinful.  We  are 
building  our  Ulcrainlan  state  tq>on  law  and 
(wder  and  not  upon  mob  rule  or  highhanded- 
ness." 

This  was  a  brave  act  on  the  part  of  an 
officer  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
Army,  Klodnycky.  because  the  throng  was 
furiovis  and  he  could  have  been  felled  with  a 
single  shot.  However,  the  courageous  and 
noble  words  of  this  soldier  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  Army  sobered  the  mob  and 
the  people  quietly  dispersed.  The  next  day 
a  delegation  from  the  Jews,  with  Rabbi  Bllyk 
at  its  head,  thanked  Officer  Klodnycky  and 
proposed  in  gratitude  a  gift  for  him  of 
200,000  karbovantsi.  Klodnycky,  however, 
declined  the  gift;  instead  he  tnfiuenced  the 
more  prosperotis  Jews  to  aid  their  less  fortu- 
nate brothers.  Ukrainians  and  Jews,  to- 
gether with  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of 
the  Ukrainian  Army  conunanded  by  Klod- 
nycky settled  amicably  the  economic  and 
civic  affairs  of  Chmelnyk  and  the  viUage 
which  had  suffered  the  conflagration. 

After  relating  the  episode  at  the  congress 
of  the  Jewish  organization  in  America,  Joeeph 
Lichten  said: 

"Voliunes  have  been  written  about  po- 
gnxns  in  the  Ukraine  during  the  revolution. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  easier  to  collect  data 
about  evil  rather  than  facts  about  good. 
Major  modnycky,  after  Ulcraine  was  occupied 
by  the  Bolsheviks,  was  forced  to  onigrate  to 
America.  He  lived  here  37  years,  serving  as 
priest  in  the  local  (Newark)  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  Church.  After  being  a  Ukrainian 
commander  and  soldier,  he  became  a  Ukraini- 
an pastor  of  souls.  It  is  regrettable  that  so 
noble  a  flower  was  uprooted  from  its  soil  and 
cannot  send  its  roots  Into  his  native  Ukraine. 
We  honor  today  this  man"  continued  Lichten 
"for  his  dedication  to  God,  hmnanlty  and 
his  coimtry.  May  God  grant  that  there  be 
many  more  such  men  among  Christians  and 
Jews." 

The  presentation  of  the  scroll  was  In  an 
atmosphere  of  great  uplift  and  ovation.  All 
present  rose  and  paid  honm-  to  the  recipient. 
Some  were  so  moved  that  they  wept. 

This  event  at  the  congress  of  the  leading 
Jewish  organization  in  America  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  among  the  infiuentlal  leaders 
of  Jewry,  as  well  as  Ukrainians,  there  are  ele- 
ments who  actively  wcu-k  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ukrainian-Jewish  relations. 

The  enslavers  of  Ukraine  made  her  terri- 
tory for  many  centuries  a  zone  of  Jewish 
settlement  and  at  the  same  time  they  in- 
flamed the  feelings  between  Ukrainians  and 
Jews  in  order  to  divert  from  themselves  the 
anger  of  the  people. 

Civic  and  intellectual -scientiflc  elements 
in  America  are  working  to  improve  Ukrain- 
ian-Jewish relations.  A  scientiflc  commis- 
sion of  the  Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  UJ3.A.  Is  conducting  research  of 
the  history  of  Ukrainian- Jewish  relations. 
Jewish  intellectuals  also  take  part  in  the 
work  of  this  conrunlssion. 

Delivered  and  subscribed  by: 

Ytrau  Hajoas. 


PORTSMOUTH  CLIPPER  SHIPS  AND 
THE  NAVY  YARD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently read  in  the  UtUeton  (NJI.) 
Courier  an  interesting  aiticle  written  by 
an  eighth -grade  student  from  Littleton. 
N.H.,  who  took  part  in  the  annual  DAR 
national  essay  contest. 

This  article  points  out  the  important 
role  that  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard has  played  in  our  coimtry's  history 
from  the  development  of  the  clipper 
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ships  constructed  In  Ports- 

bad  very  slender  hulls,  three 

square  sails.     The  slender  hull 

_ily  disadvantage  of  the  cUpper 

although  It  enabled  the  ship  to 

It  did  not  allow  much  room 

store  cargo. 

the  building  of   clipper '  ships 

were   taken    from    Donald 

lived  In  Boston.     His  second 

ship  Lightning  was  the  basis 

by  Portsmouth  shipbuilders. 

was    an    easy    prospect    in 

.^,  for  the  Plscatqua  River  made  an 

1  arbor,  and  all  around  the  bay  lay 

f  timber.    Tliere  was  also  a  large 

class   In    Portsmouth,   for    ships 

1  i\illt  there  before  the  cUpper  came 

le   clipper   ships   of   Portsmouth 

mainly  by  privately  owned  ship- 

c^impanies. 

opium   war,   Portsmouth   bar- 
ships  owned  by  Chinese  dealers, 
ships  produced  by  Portsmouth 
.re    sailed    immediately    to    the 
ftn4  there  mated  and  supplied  to 
'^um  cullers'*  which  sailed  be- 
Tork  and  Lintln.  China. 

was  not  used  very  much  ss  a 
trading  port.    However,  clii^ier 
in  Portsmouth  became  some 
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were  not  sent  to  the  China  side 
to  New  York  or  Boston  to  be 


tie 


voted  mainly  to  the  building  of  submarines, 
and  the  repairing  of  battleships.  In  1938. 
3,000  men  were  employed  at  the  navy  yard, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  submarines  and 
repairing  battleships.  Including  all  workers. 
In  1938,  the  yard  employed  a  total  of  6.000. 
Its  facilities  for  the  work  It  performs  In- 
clude: a  stone  drydock.  of  size  large  enough 
to  t9t^^  battleships  of  23,000  tons,  a  fitting 
out  basin  to  accommodate  10  submarines  at 
a  time,  and  berthing  space  for  100  sub- 
marines, plus  needed  technical  equipment. 
The  yard  also  includes  a  naval  hospital,  and 
naval  prison. 

The  navy  yard  had  first  been  "federalized" 
In  1815.  when  the  first  Federal  ship,  the 
Waahingttm  was  launched.  (At  that  time 
the  yard  was  situated  on  Dennett's  Island.) 
Federal  Interest  dwindled  until  the  late  1860'b 
when  equipment  was  added  to  the  yard,  and 
was  considered  offlclally  as  a  VB.  naval  yard. 
At  the  dose  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
when  the  countries  were  negotiating  for 
peace.  President  Theodore  Rooeevelt  chose 
the  yard  for  the  meeting  of  the  council  that 
would  discuss  terms  of  peace.  The  treaty  of 
Portsmouth  was  signed  here  on  September 
5,1906. 

The  Interest  in  submarine  building  at  the 
yard  came  shortly  after  World  War  I  broke 
out.  The  Navy  Department  decided  on 
Portsmouth,  as  where  they  would  construct 
the  first  Government-made  submarine.  The 
submarine  was  begun  on  November  2,  1914, 
and  completed  May  26,  1918.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  long  line  of  submarines  built  In 
Portsmouth. 

In  the  early  1850's,  New  Hampshire  played 
a  part  In  the  country's  being,  with  the 
Portsmouth  clipper  ships.  Today,  the  naval 
yard  at  Portsmouth  is  Important  to  the 
United  States.  No  matter  how  small.  New 
Hampshire  has,  and  does,  contribute  some- 
thing of  Importance  to  the  United  States. 
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cargo. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MILDRED   McAFEE 
HORTON 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
name  Mildred  McAfee  Horton  Is  well 
known  in  this  Nation.  Mrs.  Horton.  who 
lives  In  Randolph,  N.H.,  Is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  Wellesley  College.  She  was  the 
first  head  of  the  Waves,  and  Is  vice 
pre^dent  of  the  United  Church  Board 
for  World  Ministry.  EarUer  this  year, 
she  was  a  delegate  to  the  12th  General 
Council  of  UNESCO  in  Paris. 

Now  Mrs.  Horton  has  been  selected  by 
the  President  as  cochairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights.  I  applaud  this  choice  for  I  am 
certain  that  Mrs.  Horton  will,  with  her 
boundless  energy  and  broad  experience, 
make  many  valuable  contributions  in  the 
important  area  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Wsishlngton 
Post,  In  which  Mrs.  Horton  expresses 
8(»ne  of  her  thoughts  on  her  new  posi- 
tion, be  inserted  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ibfTT.n««n  Boston's  at  Hxlm 

Mildred  McAfee  Horton,  former  president 
of  Wellesley  College,  who  was  picked  by 
President  Kennedy  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
women  leaders,  working  for  civil  rights,  is 
glad  to  be  in  the  battle  for  racial  equality 
again. 

"I  have  been  very  Interested  in  solving 
racial  problems,"  she  said  yesterday  and 
added  that  she  was  "very  happy  that  the 


military  services  were  Integrated  while  she 
was  head  of  the  Waves." 

She  returned  to  her  home  in  Randolph, 
N.H.,  yesterday,  determined  to  do  all  she  can 
for  the  newly  formed  National  Women's 
Conunlttee  on  Civil  Rights,  of  which  she  is 
cochairman. 

Since  she  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
Welleeley  in  1948,  she  has  been  "concen- 
trating on  my  hobby  of  keeping  house  and 
enjoying  my  13  grandchUdren,"  she  said  yes- 
terday. 

But  a  look  at  the  roster  of  positions  she 
holds  shows  she  has  been  busy  in  the  fields 
of  religion  and  education,  too. 

She  Is  a  vice  president  of  the  United 
Church  Board  for  World  Ministry;  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Pierce  CoUege  in  Athens, 
Greece,  and  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
both  the  Danforth  Foundation  (an  educa- 
tional foundation)  and  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  (a  Ford  Founda- 
tion subsidiary) . 

Earlier  this  year  she  served  as  a  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  12th  general  coxmcU  of  UNESCO 
In  Paris.  This  was  while  her  husband.  Dr. 
Douglas  Horton,  retired  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  was  serving  as  a  Protestant 
observer  at  the  Ecumenical  Council  called 
by  the  late  Pope  John  XXm. 

Mrs.  Horton  said  she  will  be  "out  of  the 
coimtry  all  fall"  because  she  is  going  to  Home 
with  her  husbtmd  while  he  is  a  Protestant 
observer  at  the  forthcoming  Vatican  Council. 
Mrs.  Horton  and  her  husband  live  in  what 
they  call  "the  oldest  house  in  New  Hamp- 
shire." Actually,  she  explained,  it  Is  only 
40  years  old,  but  one  board  came  from  her 
husband's  family  home  on  Long  Island  that 
was  built  In  1640.  "We  have  it  over  the 
fireplace  in  the  dining  room,"  she  said  of 
the  antique  board. 

Both  of  them  have  many,  many  friends 
who  find  their  way  to  the  New  Hampshire 
retirement  home,  and  "our  family  is  always 
tripping  In  and  out,"  she  said. 

Now  freed  from  their  professional  ties,  the 
Hortons  travel  a  great  deal.  The  sparkling- 
eyed  Mrs.  Horton  said  "one  of  my  pleasures 
U  that  everywhere  I  go  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  I  turn  up  someone  from  the 
Navy  and  Wellesley." 

Many  honors  have  been  bestowed  on  her 
over  the  years  and  she  wears  them  gracefully, 
with  an  air  of  modesty  that  belies  her  out- 
standing achievements. 

Mrs.  Horton  was  very  pleased  at  the  re- 
sponse of  the  women  leaders  to  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  program.  "I  was  pleased 
by  the  fact  that  so  many  women  were 
stimulated  to  be  more  active  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  hope  they  will  stimulate  other  people 
across  the  country,"  she  said. 

She  added  that  "if  everyone  could  see  the 
caliber  of  Negro  women  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try who  were  represented  at  that  conference 
they'd  see  how  absurd  it  is  to  limit  their 
opportunities." 

Bdr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESnJENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ik 
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AMENDMENT  OF  LEAD-ZINC  SMALL 
PRODUCERS  STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  tm- 
flnished  business  may  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDEIT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3845)  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of 
October  3,  1961  (75  Stet.  766) . 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUREAU  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROP- 
ERTY 

B4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  405,  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Bureau 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  405. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  405)  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  providing  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  wish  to 
state  that  this  resolution  is  identical  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64,  which  the 
Senate  passed  on  July  9. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  405)  which  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  HENDERSON,  NEV. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  318, 
H.R.  2461. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  liEGiSLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2461)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  to  the  city  of  Henderson. 
Nev.,  at  fair  market  value,  certain  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  344) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOBE 

H.R.  2461  Is  identical  in  purpose  with  S. 
346,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Howabd 
Cannon  and  Senator  hUM  Bible.  The  bill 
will  provide  for  the  sale  to  the  city  of  Hen- 
derson, Nev.,  at  fair  market  value  of  about 
15,000  acres  of  public  land  to  promote  the 
orderly  growth  and  development  of  this  area. 

NSED 

The  lands  Involved  in  the  bill,  except  as 
provided  in  it,  are  not  required  for  any  Fed- 
eral prograna.  The  public  sale  law  does  not 
permit  sales  of  this  size,  being  restricted  to 
tracts  of  1,620  acres  which  must  be  isolated, 
or  to  tracts  of  760  acres  which  must  be  rough 
and  mountainous.  The  legislation  intends 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  sell 
the  property  to  the  city  at  its  fair  market 
value.  He  will  also  segregate  the  land  prior 
to  the  sale  from  all  forms  of  apprc^riation 
under  the  public  land  laws.  In  setting  the 
fair  market  value  the  Secretary  will  utilize 
the  efTectlve  date  of  this  act  and.  In  addition 
to  the  fair  market  value,  the  city  will  pay  the 
cost  of  appraisal  if  accomplished  by  contract, 
minus  any  adjustment  in  the  purchase  price 
made  pursuant  to  section  5,  and  subject  to 
any  valid  claims  described  in  section  2  and 
any  restrictions,  reservations  or  conditions 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  protect  con- 
tinuing uses  of  the  land  by  the  United  States, 
its  permittees,  lessees  or  licensees.  The  act, 
by  requiring  that  the  fair  market  value  be 
set  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act  Intends 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  take  into  con- 
sideration any  improvements  to  surrounding 
land  made  by  the  city  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act.  Section  5  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  initiate  agreement  on  price  with 
the  city  of  Henderson  and  the  appraisal  is  to 
reflect  any  expenditures  incurred  by  the  city 
in  facilitating  transfer  of  the  lands  during 
the  period  between  the  enactment  of  this 
act  and  notice  to  the  city  of  Henderson  as  to 
the  appraised  fair  market  value.  The  act 
contains  protections  both  to  the  city  and  to 
the  Federal  Government  so  that  the  ssde  of 
the  lands  to  the  city  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  lands  and  resale  by  the 
city  of  Henderson  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
public  interest. 

COST 

The  sale  of  the  lands  to  the  city  of  Hen- 
derson, being  at  fair  market  value,  should 
produce  a  modest  income  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  reduce  the  costs  of  operation 
and  administration  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  smd  passage 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2461)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  action  Just  taken 
by  the  Senate  in  approving  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  public  lands 
to  the  city  of  Henderson,  Nev. 

At  the  time  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bible! 
and  I  introduced  this  legislation,  on  Jan- 


uary 18  of  this  year.  I  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  facing  the  city  of 
Henderson  is  that  it  is  generally  sur- 
rounded by  public  domain  and  therefore 
cannot  follow  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
annexing  property  to  provide  for  expan- 
sion and  growth. 

The  acreage  made  available  for  pur- 
chase under  this  bill  would  enable  Hen- 
derson to  increase  its  area  from  25  square 
miles  to  48.4  square  miles.  The  need  for 
doubling  the  size  of  the  city  becomes 
strikingly  evident  when  it  Is  shown  that 
the  population  diiring  the  last  decade  has 
tripled,  going  from  Just  over  5,000  to 
well  over  17,000. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Bible]  and  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  last  year,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  conduct  the  necessary  hear- 
ings, and  I  have  therefore  been  pleased 
with  his  efforts  to  expedite  the  commit- 
tee consideration  of  this  bill  this  year 
in  order  that  the  city  of  Henderson  could 
be  assured  of  the  land  which  is  so  des- 
perately required  if  the  city  is  to  appro- 
priately plan  on  a  long-range  basis  for 
its  expansion  and  development. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  there  may  be  a  call  of 
the  calendar  for  the  passage  of  measures 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No.  322. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none;  and,  without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
measures  on  the  calendar,  beginning 
with  No.  322. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  ARTS 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  167)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  report  entitled  "The  Arts  and  the 
National  Government"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate dociunent  the  report  enUtled  "The  Arts 
and  the  National  Government",  submitted 
to  the  President  on  May  28,  1963,  by  August 
Heckscher,  special  consultant  on  the  arts; 
and  that  there  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH  APPROPRIATION  ACT  OF 
1959 

The  bill  (H.R.  4946)  to  amend  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1959,  to  provide  for  reimbursemoit  of 
transportation  expenses  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  348) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bilL 
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CX>10iO]  rWEALTH  PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOC]  ^TION  GENERAL  MEETENO 

The  rer  oIutl<Mi  (S.  Res.  168)  accepting 
•a  IniPita  Jon  to  attend  the  next  general 
meeting  tf  the  Commcmwealth  Parlia- 
mentary iModatkMi  to  be  held  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  llalaja.  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 
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That  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  is  idathorlaed  to  appoint  four  Members 
of  the  fleiiate  as  a  d«Aegatkm  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
AasoeUUon.   to  be  held   m 
Malaya,  at  the  InTltaUon  of 
branch  of  the  association,  and 
the  chairman  of  said  delegation, 
expenses  of  the  delegation.  In- 
memben  designated  by  the 
to  assist  said  delegation,  shall  not 
•K  '.000  and  duUI  be  paid  from  the 
eonttBgeo'  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
•VP*m  »d  by  the  chairman. 


OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

DOCUMENT   NO.    336, 

ON  COBdMUNISM 

cdncurrent  resolution    (H.  Con. 

providing  for  additional  copies 

Document  336.  86th  Ccmgress, 

'Pacts  on  Communism,"  was 

and  agreed  to. 


PRINTD  Q  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HOiuSE  REPORT  NO.  3559.  87TH 
CONGl 

The  edneurrent  resoIuUim   (H.  Con. 
Res.  162)lproylding  for  additional  copies 
of  House  Ro^ort  No.  2559.  87th  Congress, 
lered  and  agreed  to. 


OF  AI»nTONAL  COPIES 

OP     Publication      entitled 

"COMB  [UNIST  OXTTLETS  FOR  DIS- 
TREBUnON  OF  SOVIET  PROPA- 
OANDiL- 

The  ctncurrent  resolution    (H.  Con. 


Res.  163) 


providing  for  additional  copies 


of  the  publication  "Communist  Outlets 
>ufcl(m  of  Soviet  Pnq)aganda,' 
lered.  and  agreed  to. 


OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF   PUBLICATION   "UA    COMMU- 
,  NI8TP  ARTY  ASSISTANCE  TO  POR- 
XIQN        COMMUNIST        GOVERN- 


The  o(|ncurrent  resolutiMi   (H 
Res.  164) 


Con. 
providing  for  addiUonal  copies 


of  the  publication  *^.8.  Communist 
Party  Assistance  to  Foreign  Communist 
Governments."  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

PRINTING  OF  AI^mONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  REPORT  NO.  8  ON  "DE- 
VELOPBIENTS  IN  AGING,  1959-63" 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  162)  to  print 

addiUonal  copies  of  Senate  Report  No. 

8  on  "Developments  in  Aging,  1959-63." 

was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
Mat  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  an 
additional  two  thousand  copies  of  Senate 
Bep<»t  Numbered  8.  "Developments  in  Aging, 
1980-1908".  of  the  Xlghty-elghth  Congress, 
first  seeslon. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ON  EFFECTS  OP 
TELEVISION  PORTRAYAL  OP 
CRIME 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  47) 
to  print  additional  copies  of  certain  hear- 
ings on  effects  of  television  portrayal  of 
crime  on  young  people,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment 
in  line  3.  after  the  word  "Judiciary",  to 
strike  out  "four"  and  Insert  "three";  so 
as  to  make  the  concxirrent  resolution 
read: 

lUsolvtd  by  the  Seifte  {the  House  of  Rep' 
resentativeM  coneurrtng),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  uae  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  three  thousand  additional 
cc^lee  of  the  hearings  of  Its  Subcommittee 
TO  InTeetlgate  Juvenile  Delinquency  entitled 
"Bflects  on  Young  People  of  Violence  and 
Crime  Portrayed  on  Television,"  part  10, 
dated  June  8,  9.  13,  16.  18,  and  19:  Jxily  37 
and  28,  1981:  January  34  and  May  11  and  14. 
19«a. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


PRINTLNO  OF  TRANSLATION  OF 
BOOK  ENTITLED  "LARGE  DAMS 
OF  THE  U.SJ8.R." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  print  a  trans- 
lation of  a  book  entitled  "Large  Dams  of 
the  UJ3.SJI.."  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment  in  line 
6.  after  the  word  "additional",  to  strike 
out  "five  hundred"  and  insert  "one  thou- 
sand"; so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  a  translation  of  the  book  "Large 
Dams  of  the  U£.SJl."  prepared  iinder  the 
National  Science  Foxmdatlon  translation  pro- 
gram,  together  with  Illustrations  and  an  ex- 
planatory statement  of  Senator  Pkank  K. 
Moss  of  Utah  in  connection  therewith:  and 
that  there  be  printed  an  additional  one  thou- 
sand copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  measures  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  allowing  this  to  be  done. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  ON  MONDAY.  JULY  15. 1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  e(mclude8  its  deliberations  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  .to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  jrield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Olincds  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  q;}ecific  legislation  to  be  considered 
beginning  on  Monday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certain  proposed 
legislation  will  be  considered  at  that 
time.  I  would  hope  the  Senate  could 
consider  S.  628,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945; 
and  Calendar  No.  312,  S.  627,  to  promote 
State  commercial  fishery  research  and 
development  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  hope  that  Calendar  No.  316, 
S.  793,  to  promote  the  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  wildlife  resources  on  the 
Pacific  fljrway  in  the  Tule  Lake,  Lower 
Klamath,  Upper  Klamath,  and  Clear 
Lake  National  T/lHldlife  Refuges  in  Ore- 
gon and  Calif<Hiiia.  can  be  considered 
either  today  or  Monday. 

One  or  two  other  measures  might  be 
considered. 

lir.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississlwpd  has  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  jrield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yoxmc  of  Oliio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  BCisslssippi?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPORT  FOR  DOMESTIC  COMMON 
CARRIERS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jxine  25 1  introduced  two  bills,  S.  1773  and 
S.  1774,  which  called  attention  to  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  common  car- 
riers and  other  operators  in  our  domes- 
tic trade.  Since  that  time  increased  at- 
tention has  been  directed  at  this  serious 
problem. 

First.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  recommendation  made  by  the  recent- 
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ly  released  report  of  the  Maritime  Evalu- 
ation Committee.  Committee  Recom- 
mendation No.  21  reads  as  follows: 

In  order  to  stimulate  vessel  replacement 
by  domestic  operators,  coastwise  trading 
privileges  should  be  opened,  effective  In  8 
years,  to  nonsubsldiaed  XJ3.  vessels  built  in 
foreign  yards  instead  of,  aa  preeently,  lim- 
ited to  U.S.-flag  vessels  constructed  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  I  would  personally  prefer 
providing  an  initial  opportunity  for  the 
vessels  to  be  built  ih  UJ3.  yards  with  a 
construction  subsidy.  I  certainly  do  rec- 
ognize the  problem  at  which  the  pro- 
posal is  directed.  Since  1946  only  four 
vessels  have  been  built  in  U.S.  yards 
and  used  exclusively  in  the  c(»nmon  car- 
rier domestic  trade  for  a  period  of  1 
year  or  more,  although  there  has  been 
some  reconstruction  and  repair.  In  any 
case,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Maritime 
Evaluation  Committee  faced  WP  to  this 
very  serious  problem,  and  has  made  a 
concrete  recommendation,  which  is 
something  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  so  far  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  subscribe  to  this  recommendation  or 
will  propose  an  alternate  means  of  solv- 
ing this  problem  wliich  has  been  so  boldly 
approached  in  the  committee  report. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  to  the 
so-called  noncontiguous  trade,  which  in- 
cludes service  to  the  States  of  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  and  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  has  been  clearly  recog- 
nized by  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
San  Juan  Star,  San  Juan,  P.R.  As  the 
statement  points  out,  each  of  these  off- 
shore areas  has  experienced  a  series  of 
freight  rate  increases  since  the  close  of 
World  War  n  and  with  each  increase  has 
suffered  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  area  affected.  Relief  is 
needed  and  the  time  is  now.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  editorial 
be  included  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Am  TO  Shippiwo 

Senator  E.  L.  (Boa)  Baktlxtt,  Democrat 
of  Alaska,  asked  Congress  yesterday  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  operating  in  the  n.S.  domestic 
areas  such  as  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  Bartlett  bill  would  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  building  vessels  in  American  and 
foreign  shipyards.  If  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration failed  to  act  on  subsidy  applica- 
tions, the  companies  would  be  permitted  to 
build  their  ships  in  foreign  shipyards. 

Senattx'  Bartlxtt's  pnq^Kwals  would  entail 
a  major  overhaul  of  n.S.  shipping  laws.  The 
Oovernment  offers  subsidies  for  VS.  vessels 
operating  in  foreign  trade,  but  denies  them 
to  vessels  serving  the  protected  domestic 
routes  such  as  the  services  between  the 
mainland  and  Puerto  Blco. 

The  cost  of  living  In  this  Island  Is  pegged 
directly  to  shipping  costs  which  have  been 
rising  under  various  pressures  from  marl- 
time  unions,  costs  of  construction  and  the 
inability  of  the  shipping  companies  to  share 
In  subsidies  similar  to  those  granted  to 
American  companies  (^>eratlng  on  foreign 
trade  routes. 

HawaU  and  Alaska  share  with  Puerto  Rico 
the  same  isolation  from  their  major  sources 
of  raw  materials  and  sssentlal  foods  and 


other  goods.  The  ocean  fMiflhters  in  the 
coastwise  trade  rei»«sent  not  only  the  life- 
line of  these  areas  but  the  ivlnctpal  yard- 
stick In  measuring  how  far  the  cons\mier's 
dollar  will  go  from  year  to  yecu:.  Bvety  im- 
ported Item,  whether  It  Is  a  head  ot  lettuce 
or  an  automobile.  Includes  the  cost  ot  trans- 
portation to  the  consumer's  table  (»  garage. 
That  cost,  over  the  years,  has  Incretued  sub- 
stantially and  Indications  are  that  It  will 
continue  to  Increase. 

Senator  BABTurrr's  proposals,  and  others 
that  may  be  offered,  are  deserving  of  urgent 
consideration  if  they  will  help  to  stem  the 
heavy  toll  that  residents  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska  must  continue  to  pay  for 
their  essential  imports.  The  people  of  those 
two  States  and  of  this  Commonwealth  need 
relief  now,  and  protection  against  the  bur- 
den of  further  increases  in  freight  rates  if 
the  Oovernment  continues  to  withhold  sub- 
sidies to  companies  operating  on  the  coastal 
trade  routes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me. 


PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION: FREEDOM  IN  REVERSE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's 1963  so-called  civil  rights 
proposals  which  are  embodied  in  S.  1731 
have  been  presented  to  the  Congress  as 
an  all-encompassing  package.  It  is  a 
package  which,  if  wrapped  and  tied  by 
the  Congress  and  delivered  to  the  coun- 
try, will  create  the  greatest  flood  of  strife, 
turmoil,  and  conflict  which  this  Nation 
has  seen  in  the  last  100  years.  In  its 
punitive  and  oppressive  provisions — 
which  are  patently  directed  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  rights  of  the  majority — 
this  bill  far  exceeds  any  of  the  vicious 
plans  devised  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  in 
Reconstruction  days. 

I  have  studied  and  considered  law  and 
legislation  for  many  years.  I  frankly 
state  that  I  have  never  witnessed  such 
a  bold  and  colossal  grab  for  naked  power 
as  is  represented  by  the  combined  impact 
of  the  administration's  package.  This 
bill,  if  it  should  become  law.  would  vest 
in  one  individual — the  Attorney  Gteneral 
of  the  United  States — more  naked  and 
raw  power  over  the  life  and  property  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  than  has  ever 
been  held  by  any  other  individual  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

However,  the  bill  is  far  more  than  a 
grab  for  almost  unlimited  power.  If  the 
bill  should  be  passed  by  this  Congress,  its 
far-reaching  and  drastic  provisions  and 
principles  will  destroy  and  negate  more 
individual  rights  and  liberties  than  they 
could  possibly  protect.  For  the  politi- 
cally inspired  motive  of  protecting  the 
alleged  rights  of  a  minority,  this  bill 
tramples  ruthlessly  upon  the  most  sacred 
and  fundamental  rights  of  the  majority. 

"Hie  proposed  legislation  would  bestow 
upon  the  Attorney  General — the  Presi- 
dent's brother — almost  unlimited  power 
and  authority  to  interfere  with  and  in- 
trude upon  flelds  which  are  intimately 
related  to  the  customs,  social  mores,  and 
daily  lives  of  our  people.  The  legidative 
package  primarily  deals  with  the  most 
sensitive  phases  of  our  society,  economy, 
and  governmental  operations.  It  is  di- 
rected at  cmtrolling  and  regimoiting 
such  matters  as  voting,  public  education, 


pubUc  accommodaticms,  employment  op- 
portunities, and  the  administration  of 
programs  of  Federal  grants,  loans,  and 
guarantees  to  States  and  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  now  to 
make  an  exhaustive  statement  on  the 
bill,  or  any  of  the  major  parts  of  it. 
My  primary  purpose  now  is  to  point  out 
by  summary  the  outstanding  grant  of 
power  and  authority  that  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  place  in  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  await  with  interest  the  discussion 
which  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi  promises  to  make  of  the  vari- 
ous tities  of  the  President's  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill  which,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  in  its  punitive  and  oppressive  pro- 
visions, is  patently  directed  at  the  de- 
struction of  rights  of  the  majority.  That 
means  it  is  nationwide  This  bill  exceeds 
any  of  the  vicious  plans  devised  by  Thad- 
deiis  Stevens  in  Reconstruction  days. 

My  friend  was  extremely  modest  when 
he  merely  said  he  had  studied  law  and 
legislation  for  some  time.  I  would  like 
the  record  to  show  that  he  first  started 
studsring  law  in  the  great  law  school  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  university,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  As  a  young  student 
there,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi  made  exceptional  grades  of 
better  than  93  percent  for  3  successive 
years,  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  elected 
to  the  honorary  scholarship  fraternity  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Then  he  was  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
He  was  a  Judge  of  a  court.  For  the  past 
16  years  he  has  'been  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  body,  recognized  both  for 
his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law  and 
for  his  devotion  to  the  preservation  of 
American  constitutional  liberty.  He  is 
likewise  recognized  for  his  contribution 
as  chairman  of  our  breakfast  group  in 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  some  Senators 
to  keep  before  this  Nation  the  fact  that 
ours  is  a  Christian  nation.  It  was  dedi- 
cated under  God.  He  and  others  among 
us  deplore  the  present  trend  to  depart 
from  the  teachings  of  Scripture  concern- 
ing brotherly  love  and  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  actions. 

Not  only  has  he  exerted  an  influence 
for  good  on  this  floor,  but  at  the  meet- 
ings of  our  breakfast  group  he  has  ap- 
pealed to  us  not  to  limit  our  efforts  to 
preserve  constitutional  principles  to 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
also  to  appeal  to  the  Father  of  Light  to 
illuminate  the  understanding  of  those 
who  think  they  can  best  advance  social 
reform  by  mob  action  and  violence. 

I  hope,  before  the  distinguished  Sen- 
tor  from  Mississippi  concludes  his  dis- 
cussion, he  will  develop  a  phase  of  these 
proposals  which  so  far  the  press  has 
apparently  ignored.  I  refer  to  title  VI. 
which  gives  to  the  President,  or  to  any 
imderlings  to  whom  he  may  wish  to  dele- 
gate the  authority,  the  power  to  deny 
to  any  State— funds,  insurance  programs, 
and  any  other  cooperation.  "The  Sena- 
tor will  remember  that  prior  to  the  vio- 
lence in  Birmingham,  the  Preaident  said 
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PMltton. 


need  any  more  civil  rights 

Now  h«  hM  changed  his 

A»  to  title  VI,  the  chaixman  of 
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the  Civil  R  ghts  CommiMion  urged  him 
to  penalise  he  great  and  aoverelgn  State 
of  unwient  qpi  by  withholding  varioua 
Federal  fuz  ds  from  that  State,  because 


of  the  Q(m  nafB  unwillingness  to  deseg- 


Ohfrerslty  of  Mississippi.    I 
speech  sasrlng  that  be  had 


regate  the 

delivered  a 

no  such  p<  wer.    I  deprecated  the  fact 

that  he  dl<l  not  promptly  agree  that  he 

did  not  hav<  it 

Shmrtly  t  tereafter.  the  President  wrote 
to  the  Chai]  man  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com. 
mission  say  ng  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
fair to  the  Negroes  of  Mississippi— un- 
fortunately he  did  not  seem  to  care  too 
much  abott  the  white  people— If  he 
should  exer  dse  that  power.  That  after- 
noon, he  to  d  the  newspaper  association 
he  did  no<  have  such  power,  and  he 
doubted  if  J  t  would  be  wise  for  the  Con- 
gress to  glv(  it  to  him. 

On  June  19,  only  2  months  later,  he 
a^s  us  to  Blve  him  such  authority.  I 
think  we  tit  ould  reftiember  what  Juliet's 


nurse   said 


This  is  tqe  language: 

any  provision  to  the  oon- 

I*w  of  the  United  States  pro- 

a^thorlzlng  direct  or  Indirect  fl- 

for  or  in  connection  with 

or  activity  by  way  of  grant. 

,  Insurance,  guarantee,  or  oth- 


Kotwltbsti  nding 
trary  In  anyl 
Tiding  or 
nancial  aaslakance 
any  progran 
eon  tract. 


to  Juliet.  "Ood   save  the 


loai, 


They  naned  everything  they  could 
thtaik  of,  bi  t,  perhaps  in  fear  that  they 
had  left  ou ;  something,  they  put  in  the 
word  "otherwise."  That  covers  every- 
thing the  I  ederal  Ctovemment  does.  It 
oov«*s  roa<  funds,  old-age  assistance, 
ehlld  welf a  e.  Hill-Burton  funds,  FHA 
Insurance,  1  isurance  of  deposits  In  banks, 
and  saving!  and  loan  Institutions.  The 
language  c  early  means  that  any  type 
of  Fedo-al  euslstance  can  be  denied  to 
any  State  on  a  single  charge  of  racial 
discriminat  on. 

Time  aftn*  time  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  over  PHA  by  desegregation 
regulations.  The  Congress  has  rejected 
such  propofl  als.  The  President  issued  an 
edict  to  thi  t  effect,  but  he  had  no  con- 
stitutional I  uthority  to  do  it.  The  pres- 
ent pnqTosi  1  would  give  it  to  him  now. 


The  Pres  dent  has  been  urged  to  pro- 
vide that  if  a  prospective  borrower  went 
to  a  bank  m  a  State  and  applied  for  a 
bank  loan  and  the  bank  turned  him 
down,  he  co  ild  go  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  De  X)8lt  Insurance  Corporation 
and  say,  "I  was  turned  down  because  of 
my  color."  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
VDIC  coulc  say  that  no  bank  in  that 
State  could  from  Uiat  time  on  have  any 
deposit  insi  ranee. 

Is  that  n  >t  what  title  VI  of  the  pro- 
posed leglsl  ktion  provides? 

Mr.  STB  rNIS.  It  certainly  does.  It 
is  the  brou  est  and  most  sweeping  lan- 
guage of  th  s  type  that  I  have  ever  read. 
It  undoubtkOy  affirms,  reaffirms,  and 
endorses  or  iers  issued  in  the  past;  but 
It  Is  a  blan  c  check  for  the  f uttnre. 

Mr.  ROiERTSON.  Think  of  the 
weasel  won  s  that  are  used  to  cover  and 


camouflage 


Nrhat  is  proposed  to  be  done — 


as  the  Senior  has  suggested,  to  grant 

...     I  - 
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naked  pcfwer  to  be  used  In  a  esvA  meth- 
od for  poUtieal  ezpedlenoy.  Such  pow- 
er wonid  be  covered  with  weasel  words, 
m  effect.  It  is  sUted  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision,  no  such  law  shall  be 
interpreted  as  Congress  Intended.  All 
the  decisions  of  Congress  denjrlng  such 
power  would  be  wiped  out. 

By  direct  action  of  Congress,  on  the 
basis  of  area,  population,  and  other  con- 
siderations, each  State  would  be  entitled 
to  so  many  dollars  of  Federal  highway 
money.  Notwithstanding  that  title  VI 
provides  that  the  law  shall  not  be  so 
interpreted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him  at  this  point, 
I  should  like  to  give  an  illustration.  A 
formula  has  been  written  into  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  that  act.  The  Senator  will  remember 
that  the  formula  is  based  partly  on  popu- 
lation, partly  on  rural  areas,  partly  on 
ability  to  pay.  The  provision  which  I 
have  read  would  wipe  out  that  formula. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  A 
camouflaged  expression  is  used,  to  the 
effect  that  the  act  shall  not  be  Inter- 
preted to  mean  what  it  provides.  The 
Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money.  Congress  has  exer- 
cised that  function. 

With  respect  to  hospitals.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Hill-Burton  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that  each  State,  when  it  complies 
with  a  certain  formula,  shall  be  entitled 
to  certain  funds.  This  language  of  the 
pending  bill  provides  that  in  the  case 
of  a  hospital,  if  some  State  official  can 
be  accused,  the  funds  will  not  be  paid. 
How  would  he  be  accused?  On  the  ipse 
dixit  of  the  President  or  some  member 
of  his  official  family.  How?  Based  on 
what  evidence?  Whatever  those  chose 
to  accept.  Is  there  any  recourse  to  Judge 
or  Jury?    There  is  not. 

Therefore,  the  power  of  the  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  to  appropriate 
fimds,  including  contributions  to  hos- 
pitals, could  be  vitiated  under  this  lan- 
guage, which  provides  that  the  act  shall 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  what  it  says. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Congress  would  not  only  contra- 
dict itself,  but  In  effect  would  say  that  no 
court  shall  say  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  Be- 
fore Congress  can  act  on  anything,  it  is 
proposed  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  the  interpretation. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  wonderful  record  he  has 
made,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  the  cour- 
age to  stand  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  and  explain  why  the  bill  is  not 
only  harmful  and  dangerous  to  the 
South,  against  which  it  is  directed,  but 
also  how  it  undermines  every  funda- 
mental constitutional  right  and  imperils 
the  freedom  of  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  Icindly  for  his  contribution  to  the 
debate  and  for  his  overgenerous  words 
concerning  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  do  not  Icnow  of  anyone  whose  opinion  I 
value  above  his. 


Mr.  TAUCADOS.  Mr.  Preddent.  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  ddighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who 
has  made  a  qiMcial  study  of  the  bill,  with 
great  profit  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGB.  Does  not  the  Con- 
stitution provide  that  Congress,  and  only 
Congress,  shall  levy  taxes  and  appro- 
priate funds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect   It  has  the  total  legislative  power. 

Mr.  TALMADOB.  Would  not  UUe  VI 
of  the  biU,  which  has  been  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  go  squarely  in  the 
teeth  of  that  provision?  It  would  pro- 
vide that  Cmigress  shall  i4>proprlate  the 
f irnds,  but  that  the  Executive  shall  have 
the  power  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
money  should  be  spent;  would  It  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  remove,  by  very  slick 
language,  every  legislative  formula  or 
direction  applying  to  the  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated. It  would  require  the  enact- 
ment of  another  act.  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  before  the 
situation  could  be  changed. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  legislation 
was  drafted  by  the  Attorney  General  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  and  that 
it  is  carefiilly  designed  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  the  tronendous  power 
which  he  seeks.  If  the  bill  should  be- 
come law.  Its  provisions  will  be  put  into 
operation  and  administered  by  the  At- 
torney General.  The  Attorney  General, 
subject  only  to  later  possible  review  by 
the  coiuts,  will  make  the  initial  inter- 
pretation of  the  power  and  authority 
which  he  has  acquh-ed  vmder  the  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  was  presented  and  is  be- 
ing pushed  solely  for  political  purposes, 
and  any  interpretation  of  it  by  the  At- 
torney General  would  naturally  have  the 
same  political  ends  in  view.  Thus,  the 
same  Individual  would  interpret  and  ad- 
minister the  statute  which  he  himself 
had  written.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
all  possible  or  conceivable  doubts  will  be 
resolved  by  the  Attorney  General  in  favor 
of  the  vast  authority  and  power  which 
he  is  now  seeidng. 

Title  I  of  the  bill— the  first  part  of  the 
package — deals  with  voting  rights  and 
the  registration  and  qualifications  of 
electors.  There  is  not  a  sentence,  or  a 
clause,  or  a  word  in  our  Constitution 
which  vests  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  power,  authority,  or  right  to  de- 
termine the  qualifications  of  electors. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Constitution  spe- 
cifically provides  in  clear  and  unmistake- 
able  terms  that  the  power  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  electors  rests  with 
the  individual  States.  This  has  been 
recognized  so  clearly  and  consistently 
that  it  would  now  seem  to  be  beyond 
debate.  The  17th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senators,  spells  it  out 
by  specifjring  that  those  who  vote  in  a 
senatorial  election  "shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures." 

That  was  bringing  forward,  in  1913, 
the  language  that  was  used  in  the  origi- 
nal Constitution.    As  recently  as  last 
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year,  the  Senate  adhered  to  this  prln- 
ciple  when  it  refused  to  pass  the  pro- 
posed constitutkmal  amendment  which 
would  have  provided  that  conpletton  (tf 
the  sixth  grade  would  meet  any  literacy 
requirements. 

Despite  this,  however,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  and  empower 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  suits- 
all  at  Government  expense— to  obtain 
the  aK>ointment  of  Federal  voting  ref- 
erees who  would  have  the  authority  to 
declare,  without  r^ard  to  State  or  local^ 
laws  or  officials,  that  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals were  qualified  to  vote.  These 
persons,  having  been  so  qualified  through 
the  Federal  courts,  would  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  elections  even  before 
the  pending  case  had  been  decided  on  its 
merits. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Misslaglppi  yleldt 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  1957.  and  again  in  1960.  Congress 
enacted  laws  to  protect  the  right  to  vote, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  provided  that 
voting  referees  could  be  appointed  only 
if  a  pattern  of  discrimination  had  been 
determined  to  exist? 

til.  STENNIS.  And  had  been  proven 
in  court;  that  is  correct.        i 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  time  under 
the  proposed  bill,  no  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation would  have  to  be  proved.  On  the 
mere  allegation  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  local  and  State 
registrars  could  be  displaced  and  Fed- 
eral registrars  appointed  in  lieu  thereof. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  as  simple  as  dropping  one's 
hat.  All  that  would  be  required  would 
be  the  naked  allegation  that  certain 
things  exist.  No  court  order,  no  testi- 
mony, no  hearing  of  any  Idnd  would  be 
required.  The  mere  filing  of  a  c<»nplaint 
in  court  would  automatically  put  the 
Attorney  General  in  business,  and  he 
could  then  operate  under  the  act. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi  served  as  a  distin- 
guished and  able  Judge  before  he  came 
to  the  Senate.  Has  he  ever  heard  of  a 
man  l>eing  able  to  file  a  suit  and  win 
it  without  presenting  any  proof  or  evi- 
dence in  support  of  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  contrary  to 
our  principles  of  American  Justice  and 
procedure.  It  sounds  like  something  a 
child  would  do  or  say. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  able  Sen- 
ator know  of  anything  better  calculated 
to  establish  a  totalitarian  government  or 
a  dictatorship  than  the  filing  of  a  law- 
suit in  a  case  and  winning  the  case  with- 
out any  evidence,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Federal  official  in  lieu  of  a  State 
official? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  be  possible 
to  bypass  the  court.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  file  an  appUcation 
and  to  act  under  such  application. 
That  could  be  done  by  one  branch  of 
the  Government.  The  other  two 
branches  of  the  Government  would  be 
left  out. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  pattern  of  the  proposals 
which  have  been  presented  to  Congress 
as  an  alleged  civil  rights  bill  we  are  con- 
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fronted  with  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  blaeprtnt  for  a  pcdioe  state? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Soiator  haa  eor- 
rectly  described  the  sltaatloii.  He  has 
summarlaed  It  very  well.  It  would  re- 
peal and  eliminate  and  make  unneces- 
sary the  usual  procedures  in  all  three 
branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  able 
friend  frwn  Mississippi. 

BCr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution  to  the  debate. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  it  is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  will  have  the  uncontrolled 
discretion  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  suit 
shall  be  brought.  It  is  the  Attorney 
General  who  will  decide  when  a  suit  shall 
be  brought.  It  is  the  Attorney  General 
who  will  decide  where  the  suit  shall  be 
brought.  It  is  the  Attorney  General  who 
will  decide  for  whom  the  suits  will  be 
brought  It  is  entirely  possible  under 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation  that  many  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands,  of  persons  could  be  added  to 
the  rolls  of  qualified  electors  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  Nati<m  Just  a  few 
days  before  a  close  and  hotly  contested 
dcctdon 

Mr.  TAUiiADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  such  suits  would  be  filed  before 
Federal  Judges  selected  by  the  same 
Attorney  General  and  appointed  by  the 
President  for  life? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true  of  those 
who  have  been  appointed  since  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General  came  into  office. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  the  suits 
would  be  heard  without  Jury  trials? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect   That  is  a  point  well  added. 

None  of  us  should  overlook  the  fact 
that  political  considerations  are  inevi- 
tably involved  in  actions  of  this  kind. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the  en- 
tire process  is  administered  and  con- 
trolled by  a  political  i^wointee  of  a 
President  who  himself  has  a  deep  in- 
terest in  partisan  politics.  It  does  not 
do  violence  to  reason  to  conceive  that 
suits  might  be  brought  in  certain  locali- 
ties where  the  registration  of  additional 
voters  might  bring  a  favorable  change 
in  the  results  of  an  impending  election 
while,  at  the  same  time,  suits  would  be 
withheld  in  those  locaUties  considered 
safe  for  the  party  in  power.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  members  of  a 
minority  party  could  even  consider  vot- 
ing to  grant  such  sweeping  power  to  the 
opposition  party  which  controls  the  ma- 
chinery of  Government  and  would  con- 
trol the  operation  of  the  statute. 

Title  n  of  the  bill — the  next  phase  of 
the  legislative  package — deals  with  pub- 
lic accommodations,  including  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  theaters,  and  the 
whole  wide  range  of  retail  establish- 
ments. Of  course,  that  includes  lunch 
counters  and  places  of  that  kind. 

This  provision,  if  passed,  would  toll 
the  death  knell  for  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual owner  of  property  to  use  his  own 
private  pnwerty  in  the  manner  which  he 
chooses.  Let  me  emi^iasize  ttiat  thto 
section  of  the  bill  would  move  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  into  areas  whteh  have 
hitherto  been  thought  to  be  Inviolate. 
This  BectioD  deals  entirely  with  atrtotly 
private  prtverty  and  not  with  pubUe 
property— «u^  ag  parks,  iteyfrtmnds 
and  swimming  pools — or  piopeily  de- 
voted to  the  public  use — such  as  the  fa- 
cilities of  railroads  and  other  pidalic  util- 
ities. 

This  section  would  utterly  destroy  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  a  business,  whether 
large  or  small,  to  select  his  customers. 
Under  the  guise  of  promoting  equality, 
it  would  vest  one  individual  with  the 
right  to  compel  another,  because  the  lat- 
ter owned  a  business,  to  do  business  with 
him  against  his  will.  If  this  ccostitutes 
equality — particularly  when  the  over- 
whelming might  and  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  arrayed  behind  the 
person  who  would  become  a  legal  tres- 
passer—than I  Just  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  odds 
will  certainly  be  heavily  weighted  against 
an  owner  of  a  small  business  with  lim- 
ited financial  resources — ^the  owner  of  a 
small  restaurant,  for  instance — ^to  estab- 
lish either  Uiat  he  is  not  covered  by  the 
act  or  that  he  Is  not  guilty  of  unlawful 
discrimination. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  a  law 
to  tell  a  private  businessman  on  private 
property  with  whom  he  diall  do  business. 
Congress  would  also  have  the  power  to 
teU  that  private  businessman  on  private 
property  whom  he  shall  hire? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  TAUHADGE.    And  at  what  wage? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  At  what  wage;  and 
who  shall  be  promoted.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  H  Congress  has  the 
power  to  make  those  decisions,  would  it 
not  also  have  the  power  to  tell  a  restau- 
rant owner  what  shall  be  served  In  his 
restaurant  for  breakfast  lunch,  or 
dinner? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  be  carry- 
ing equality  to  the  limit,  in  the  matter  of 
taste. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  not  talking 
about  equality.  I  am  speaking  of  Con- 
gress tnring  to  regulate  business  tmder 
the  commerce  power. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  the  commerce 
power,  if  it  is  reascmable  to  expand  and 
stretch  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution into  the  fields  into  which  the 
bill  carries  it,  there  can  be  no  limit 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  Congress  has  one 
such  power,  it  hsis  sdl  the  powers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
There  would  no  longer  be  such  a  thing  as 
private  business.  It  would  be  a  question 
whether  Congress  saw  fit  to  exercise  au- 
thority on  those  points. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  private  property 
Tights  were  eliminated.  Congress  and 
the  Government  could  regidate  any  busi- 
ness from  then  on;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  The  Government  could 
say  that  there  must  be  eouallty  of  pay- 
ment and  quality. 

On  any  basts  one  might  imagine  under 
this   interpretation   of    the   commerce 
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eUniBe.  fl)e  Semtor  from  Oeorgla  knows 
eommeroe  dauae  has  already 


that  ttM 

been  enk  aided  and  ctrelehed;  but  never 
as  far  as  this  pnpoml  goes,  as  it  relates 
to  prtva  e  small  business  and  almost, 
even,  to  i  man's  piltate  home. 

Mr.  Ti  UiADOE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Fede  ral  courta— the  Supreme  Court 
particularly — have  held  that  the  com- 
meree  ne  m!  not  necessarily  be  interstate. 
t  the  activity  affects  interstate 
it  comes  under  this  section 
of  the  C<tistitution? 

Mr.  81 KNMI8.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TkLMADOE.  Did  not  the  Su- 
preme O  urt.  acting  under  that  theory, 
hold  tha  a  man  who  was  washing  win- 
dows in  Detroit.  Mich.,  was  engaged  in 
interstat    commerce? 

Mr.  8n  ENNIS.  In  ^ect,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  The  Su- 
preme Omrt  used  the  words  "in  effect 
engaged  in  intovtate  commerce."  but 
the  Cour  held  that  the  activity  came  un- 
der the  I  iommerce  clause  as  it  affected 
oommero  i  among  the  several  States. 

Mr.  Ti  LMADOE.  Under  that  theory. 
would  no  ;  this  particular  provision  of  the 
bill  affec  every  barbershcv).  beauty  par- 
lor, hair  Ireasing  ehop,  or  any  other  type 
of  establ  shment  In  America? 

Mr.  f  TEtTHIB.  They  would  come 
within  t  le  tenns  of  the  bill.  The  bUl 
contains  he  word  "substantially."  which 
I  shall  E  ot  develop  particular^  in  this 
talk ;  but  t  win  be  developed  later.  How- 
ever, sulject  only  to  that  little  word, 
which  CI  n  mean  anything,  the  Senator 
is  oorrec  .  We  shall  discuss  the  subject 
fully  at  i  later  time. 

Mr.  T  SJMADGE.  Consider  a  hair- 
dressing  istabhshment.  Would  not  curl- 
ers, elect  ical  current,  beauty  lotion,  cold 
creams,  ind  the  like,  come  within  the 
^ifflnitJQi  L  of  interstate  commerce  and  be 
affected  mder  that  provision  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  8*  "ENNIS.  In  a  majority  of  dr- 
eumstan  es.  they  certainly  would.  Even, 
peiiiape.  under  a  restricted  interpreta- 
tion of  tils  language  those  articles  could 
be  broug  it  within  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

The  84  nator  from  Georgia  has  qwken 
of  the  C  ovemment  having  the  right  to 
say  wha  wages  shall  be  paid.  This  is 
not  a  qu  istion  of  a  mlnimimi  wage,  but 
of  how  I  luch  one  must  pay  to  a  certain 
group,  o]  as  between  various  iM?Plicants 
or  emplo  irees.  Svery  man  in  the  United 
States  w  lo  worics  for  wages,  be  he  a  blue 
collar,  w  lite  collar,  or  any  other  type  of 
woricer,  x  lay  wen  beware  the  provisions  of 
theblU.  If  the  bill  does  not  reach  him  in 
its  prese  it  terms.  It  will  set  a  precedent 
whereixy  he  will  feel  the  Impact  of  an- 
other bll .  Then  private  enterprise,  free- 
dom of  c  wnership,  or  the  right  to  own  or 
use  one'i  pn^ierty  will  be  gone.  Then  we 
shall  ha  e  a  totalitarian  state. 

Mr.  Ti  LliMADOE.  If  Congress  passes 
the  bm,  the  Government  will  then  be 
In  that  f  dd,  and  the  question  will  be  one 
of  de«Te  i.  If  the  Government  could  set 
a  minim  un  wage,  the  same  Government 
could  all  a  set  a  maximum  wage. 

Mr.  S'  'ENNIS.  A  maximum  wage,  an 
equattty  rage,  or  any  other  kind  of  stand- 
ard that  Congress  might  see  fit  to  enact. 

Mr.TilMADOE.  Whenever  the  Gov- 
ernment decides  to  enter  the  field  of  fix- 
ing wagi  s.  that  wUl  marie  the  end  of  col- 
lective ta  hrgatailng,  wlU  tt  not? 


Mr.STENNIS.  Absolutely.  Collective 
bargaining  would  go  out  the  window 
along  with  more  personal  rights. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yidd? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  had  an  inquiry  from  estab- 
lished Negro  citizens  of  his  own  home 
town,  the  inquiry  being  whether  a  busi- 
ness established  for  the  serving  of  their 
own  people,  such  as  a  hotel,  restaiu-ant, 
or  the  like,  would,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  be  thrown  open  to  patronage  by 
white  people.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  stated  to  the  citizens  of  color  of  his 
hcxne  town  that,  according  to  his  under- 
standing of  the  bill,  that  would  be  the 
case.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
likewise  feel  that  that  would  be  the  case? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  of  that  feeling.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  undoubtedly 
correct.  It  comes  to  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  IbUssissippi  that  that  would 
open  the  door  for  bands  of  rowdy  white 
people  to  annoy  or  destroy  a  colored 
man's  business,  to  raise  Cain  and  run  the 
regular  customers  away. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  was  exactly  the  point  made  by  this 
law-abiding,  peaceful,  respected  group  of 
colored  citizens  of  my  home  town.  They 
felt  that  their  business  would  be  opened 
to  interference  of  the  type  the  Senator 
f  rcHn  Nfississippi  has  suggested. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  are  correct 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  well  stated 
what  could  happen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Going  beyond  that, 
institutions  of  that  kind,  which  have 
built  up  and  established  businesses  prof- 
itable to  their  employers,  might  be 
thrown  into  immediate  competition,  with 
better  established  and  better  financed 
businesses  of  private  enterprisers  of 
white  color  in  the  same  community  who 
heretofore  have  built  up  their  businesses 
to  serve  white  persons. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  well  stated 
that  point  These  are  matters  of  choice, 
selection,  and  association.  But  the  bill 
would  plow  a  furrow  down  the  middle. 
Chaos  and  confusion  would  result  first 
of  all;  and,  in  the  second  place,  many 
private  operators  would  lose  their  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  fnmi  Mississippi  on  his  state- 
ment.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  bhank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  a  very 
sad  part  of  the  operation  of  this  bill. 
It  would,  in  effect,  put  on  the  business 
owner  the  burden  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  subject  to  the  sweeping  compulsions 
of  the  law.  With  the  mighty  Federal 
Government  standing  on  one  side — not 
proceeding  against  him,  but  merely 
watching  him  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder  and  casting  the  eye  of  siispicion 
on  him— where  would  the  small  business- 
man, who  has  a  business  similar  to  the 
(me  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  de- 
scribed be  left?  With  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment watching  and  checking  as  to 
whether  he  had  vidated  this  law,  what 
chance  would  he  have?    He  would  be 
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coerced  and  intimidated,  and  would 
be  betwem  the  cellar  and  the  groimd; 
he  would  scarcely  know  where  he  was, 
and  his  business  would  be  destroyed — 
all  because  of  the  attempt  to  help  a  so- 
called  minority. 

If  he  were  placed  in  such  a  position, 
he  would  not  have  the  resources  with 
which  to  fight  back.  Howard  Johnson 
and  some  others  might  have  sufBcient  re- 
sources, but  he  would  not  This  bill 
would  create  a  presumption  of  guilt, 
rather  than  of  innocence. 

Unfortunately,  I  heard  a  man  on  the 
Hill,  who  serves  in  a  responsible  posi- 
tion, state — ^I  believe  he  did  so  in  a 
thoughtless  moment,  after  he  was  asked 
how,  imder  the  bill,  a  line  would  be 
drawn  between  hotels  and  motels  to 
which  the  law  would  apply  and  those 
to  which  it  would  not  apply — "We  will 
put  on  them  the  burden  to  prove  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  them."  Mr.  President, 
that  would  be  a  presumption  of  gxiilt,  to 
begin  with,  to  be  applied  to  businessmen 
with  small  resoiuxes;  and,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  said,  the  result 
would  be  to  drive  their  customers  away 
and  to  ruin  their  businesses.  The  bill 
would  completely  reverse  the  established 
principles  of  American  Justice,  and 
would  create  a  presumption  of  giiilt, 
rather  than  of  Innocence.  The  owner 
of  the  comer  drugstore  might  very  well 
find  himself  invaded  by  U.S.  marshals 
under  the  command  of  the  Attorney 
General,  if  he  failed  to  conform  to  the 
administration's  strained  concept  of 
eqxiallty. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  that?  Are 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  solemnly 
going  to  pass  a  law  which  would  permit 
that  to  be  done?  The  result  might  well 
be  to  ruin  that  man's  business.  In  view 
of  the  zeal  and  the  hsrsteria  raging 
through  the  minds  and  actions  of  those 
who  now  are  in  charge  of  these  Federal- 
rights  bills,  are  we  to  expect  any  kind  of 
restrained  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law?  Instead, 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  its 
provisions  would  be  strained  in  Just  the 
opposite  way.  That  is  why  I  am  em- 
phasizing, first  of  all,  the  very  great 
power  we  are  asked  to  grant. 

Consistent  with  the  entire  dictatorial 
philosophy  of  the  bill,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  also  be  vested  with  unre- 
strained and  uncontrolled  power  in  this 
delicate  area.  He  would  have  the  power 
to  bring  suit — at  the  expense  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  course — and  thus 
could  virtually  take  over  the  operation 
of  thousands  of  individually  owned  pri- 
vate enterprises — large  and  smsdl — 
which  would  come  under  the  bill's  provi- 
sions. It  is  clear  that  the  coercive  and 
oppressive  power  which  would  be  granted 
under  this  title  could  be  so  wielded  as 
to  destroy  utterly  thousands  of  private 
businesses. 

That  was  shown  by  the  sweeping  illus- 
tration brought  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  who  pointed 
out  that  title  VI  of  the  bill  provides  that 
existing  Federal  programs,  under  laws 
heretofore  enacted  by  Congress,  could  be 
done  away  with,  once  this  imllmited  au- 
thority were  conferred.  The  owners 
would  not  only  face  a  chaotic  situation, 
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as  a  result  of  governmental  harassment; 
but  undoubtedly  they  would  have  to  face 
the  mounting  wrath  and  Indignation  of 
their  existing  patrons. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  brought 
out  that  point.  In  addition  to  vesting 
in  the  Federal  Oovemmait  all  this  power 
to  move  in  on  them,  their  customers 
would  be  moving  out;  and  while  the  little 
restaurant  owner  was  being  harassed,  his 
existing  patrons  not  only  would  be 
wrathful  and  indignant  toward  that  in- 
vasion of  his  rights — by  the  bringing  in 
of  persons  with  whom  th^  would  not 
care  to  be  associated  at  that  time — but 
in  addition,  they  would  begin  to  look  for 
a  quieter  place  or  would  begin  to  change 
their  custom;  and  the  final  result  would 
be  that  the  owner  of  the  restaurant 
would  lose  his  patrons. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  at 
this  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brkwstui  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  jrield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  see  any  distinction  be- 
tween conferring  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  tell  the  owner  of 
a  private  restaurant  whom  he  must  allow 
to  sup  at  his  table,  even  though  the 
result  might  be  to  wreck  him  financially, 
and  conferring  the  power  to  control  who 
shall  sup  at  private  tables?  Is  there 
any  Just  distinction  between  the  two? 
Can  anyone  who  advocates  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  which  would  have  that 
effect  on  restaurants,  be  consistent  unless 
at  the  same  time,  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  now  before  our  Com- 
merce Committee,  he  were  willing  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  decide  who 
should  come  into  his  home,  to  sup  there? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Consistency  would  re- 
quire that  both  actions  be  supported. 
In  fact,  the  invasicm  of  private  rights 
and  privacy  under  this  bill  would  be  just 
as  great  as  would  be  the  actual  Invasion 
of  a  private  home.  Many  persons  have 
no  hcHnes  of  their  own,  and  eat  all  their 
meals  in  public  eating  places. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  jrleld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Smator  tmm  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
In  some  instances  that  provision  of  the 
law  would  amount  to  the  confiscation  oi 
private  prfverty  without  due  process  of 
law?     

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  it.  It  would  result  in  the  taking 
away  of  their  private  businesses.  When 
a  business  is  ruined,  it  is  taken  away. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Government 
can  take  property  for  a  lawful  purpose, 
can  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Tes;  for  a  pubUc  use. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  when  it  does, 
it  must  take  title  to  the  property  and 
pay  the  owner  for  It,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  it  must  pay  Just 
compensation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  this  bill  does 
not  provide  fOr  either  condemnation  or 
payment,  does  It? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  l»it  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  property  would 
occur.  Just  the  same.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  bringing  up  these 
points. 

Mr.  President,  this  concentrated  as- 
sault on  the  principles  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  individual  rights  of  free 
men,  coupled  with  the  apparent  insatia- 
ble desire  to  concentrate  extreme  and 
unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  a  chosen 
few,  could  very  well  be  destructive  of 
the  democratic  form  of  government 
which  we  love  and  revere.  If  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  enacted  into  law,  we  will  see 
imprecedented  power  concentrated  in 
the  hands  (tf  a  centralized  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Attorney  General  be- 
ing designated  as  the  dictator  in  chief 
of  the  entire  operation.  We  will  be 
faced.  I  believe,  with  freedom  in  re- 
verse. 

TiUe  m  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  en- 
forced desegregation  ol  public  schools. 
Again,  we  find  that  it  Is  the  Attorney 
General  who  would  be  vested  with  the 
power  to  institute  litigation — aiKl  again 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  The  Attor- 
ney General  would  even  be  vested  with 
the  right  to  intervene  in  and  usurp  a 
pending  suit  without  the  consent  of  the 
original  plaintiff  or  complainant 

I  shall  not  develop  that  part  of  the 
Wl  at  length.  The  great  power  that 
those  few  words  would  vest  in  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  is 
obvious. 

The  next  section  of  the  package — title 
IV — proposes  to  create  an  unneeded  and 
unnecessary  new  agency  to  be  called  the 
Community  Relatkms  Service.  This 
would  authorize  the  hiring  of  an  addi- 
ticmal  group  of  bureaucratic  meddlers 
and  do-gooders  to  provide  assistance  to 
communities  and  persons  in  resolving 
disputes  related  to  alleged  dlscrimina- 
t(My  practices.  If  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  limit  itself  to  its  proper  and 
legitimate  functions,  most  of  these  dis- 
putes either  would  not  exist  or  would  be 
solved  at  the  local  or  State  level.  The 
Federal  Government's  consistent  ap- 
proadi  to  resolving  disputes  in  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  fidd  appears  to  be 
based  on  the  philosophy  that  such  dis- 
putes can  best  be  solved  by  being  further 
inflamed  and  magnified  or  by  the  crea- 
tion of  other  disputes. 

Another  major  phase  of  the  package 
Is  title  VI  which  would  authorize  the 
President,  or  his  amwintees.  to  inflict 
punitive  measures  against  the  indigent 
population  of  a  State  and  against  a 
State  itself  by  the  withholding  of  finan- 
cial assistance,  grants,  loans,  aitd  so 
forth,  from.  Federal  funds,  if  it  was  de- 
cided that  discrimination  existed.  This 
proposal,  involving  as  it  does  the  entire 
range  of  welfare  payments,  is  the  most 
inhuman  recommendation  which  I  have 
ever  seen  presented  to  the  Congress. 
This  title  is  also  written  so  as  to  Insure 
Federal  control  over  the  hiring  and  firing 
practices  of  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors woridng  oa  projects  which  are 
wholly  or  partially  financed  with  Federal 
funds. 

Here  again  is  the  ever-present  and  co- 
ercive threat  of  pimitive  action  against 
those  who  do  not  give  strict  adherence 


to  the  social  and  political  phlloscyhies 
of  those  who  wield  the  power.  Unques- 
tionably, action  under  this  title  would  be 
directed  or  controlled  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  his  capacity  as  legal  adviser 
to  the  President  Thus,  his  position  as 
dictator  m  chief  of  the  1963  force  bill 
would  be  strongly  reinforced. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  proposal  to 
withhold  Federal  funds  where  there  is 
alleged  to  be  discrimination  acainst  in- 
dividuals participating  in  or  benefiting 
from  the  program  or  activity.  This 
would  apply  to  the  whole  vectrum  of 
federally  assisted  aid  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. It  would  apply  to  the  Hill- 
Burton  hoq;>ital  funds  which  are  now 
distributed  to  the  States  on  a  f<»mula 
carefully  quelled  out  tv  the  Congress. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  program  has  done  more 
for  people  than  any  like  program  we 
have  ever  had.  or  at  least  any  iKtigram 
we  have  had  since  World  War  n.  It  has 
dealt  with  situations  in  which  a  need 
existed.  To  make  facilities  available  to 
the  pet^le.  the  program  bad  to  be  in- 
stituted. It  has  wmrked  with  great  suc- 
cess in  all  areas  of  the  country,  and  is 
deeply  appreciated  by  thooe  whom  it  has 
served.  Congress  wrote  into  the  bUl  a 
formula  which,  though  perhaps  changed 
slightly,  has  been  reiterated  year  after 
year,  stating  bow  the  funds  should  be 
distributed.  The  appropriatiocis  and 
distributions  were  made  aocordinffly. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  hospitals  that 
have  been  buHt  and  operated.  To  a  de- 
gree there  is  a  sq>aration  of  the  races. 
But  in  reelect  to  essential  facilities,  such 
as  the  operating  rooms  and  similar  fa- 
cilities, the  attention  of  doctors,  nurses 
and  those  with  other  skills,  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  distinction  whatso- 
ever. Having  visited  on  many  occasions 
doeens  of  hospitals  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram, and  having  visited  with  both 
white  and  colored  people,  I  know  what  a 
blessing  the  program  has  been. 

There  are  now  those  who  sedc  to  cut 
off  funds  for  that  purpose,  regutlless 
of  what  we  have  already  provided.  The 
funds  would  be  cut  off  at  the  will  of  one 
man.  Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  couid  not  give  personal  attention 
to  a  question  like  the  one  we  are  dis- 
cussing. Decisions  would  be  made  by 
snneone  far  down  the  line  under  the 
President.  The  funds  would  be  cut  off 
merely  because  a  hospital,  a  county,  or 
even  a  State  did  not  comply  with  exactly 
what  the  inspector  thought  should  be 
complied  with.  Perhaps  that  inspector's 
reqiiirement  would  be  the  very  reverse  of 
what  all  the  people  in  that  county,  both 
white  and  colored,  would  desire. 

We  need  not  look  at  the  books  or  hire 
accountants  to  do  so.  I  know  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Tteapie  affected  by  the 
program  and  what  the  program  has  done 
for  them.  I  know  how  it  has  operated. 
I  will  put  my  repiitatlon  at  stake  in  say- 
ing that  passage  of  the  bUl  would  snatch 
from  the  hands  of  those  iteopVt  opportu- 
nities for  medical  care,  the  skill  of  doc- 
tors, and  hospital  sttcntlon  ■enrlces 
that  are  being  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, with  the  greatest  profit,  and  the 
best  results  for  the  families  concerned. 
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Ifr.  President,  win 


"  "no  such  law  shall  be  In- 
requirlnir.''    Does  not  my 


Mr.  STENinB.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
ftooi  Qec  via. 

ICr.  TA  J£ADOE.  I  refer  the  dlstln- 
Kulshed  Sraator  from  BCisslsslivi  to  title 
VI.  which  he  is  aUy  discusstng.  I  agree 
with  ever  '  word  he  has  said.  On  page 
28.  lines  and  3.  are  stated  the  areas 
in  which  the  President  or  any  bureau- 
crat desi  inated  by  him  can  withhold 
funds,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
words  arfe  as  follows:  "grant."  "con- 
tract," "loan."  "insurance."  "guaranty 

terpreted 

friend  fn«n  Mlssisstppi  agree  with  me 
that  that  language  is  broad  enough  to 
eorer  ere  ything  under  the  sun.  includ- 
ing a  Fe<  eral  housing  guarantee  in  any 
of  the  50  States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  ST  ENNIS.  Undoubtedly  the  Sen- 
ator fron  Qeorgla  is  correct.  The  lan- 
guage Is  oroad  enough  to  cover  such  an 
Intenneti  tlon. 

Mr.  TiliMADaE.  Would  that  lan- 
guage n<t  cover  every  bank  In  the 
United  B  Rtes  that  is  insured  under  the 
FDIC? 

Mr.  C  TENNIS.  The  language  is 
broad  enc  ugh  to  cover  every  bank  under 
the  FDIC. 

Mr.  TLLMADOE.  Would  not  that 
proiisioii  cover  every  savings  and  loan 
assodatka  in  America  which  is  now 
covered  b  r  Government  insurance? 

Mr.  SI  ENNIS.  I  believe  it  is  broad 
enough  ti  \  cover  such  associations.  Per- 
haps sonce  who  woi^ed  on  the  bill  in- 
tended t<  make  the  provision  apply  on 
a  statewlle  basis,  but  actually  it  reaches 
down  to  t  le  individual. 

Mr.  TA  [iMADOE.    It  covers  them  all. 

Mr.  ST  SNNIS.  It  covers  them  alL  I 
doubt  w  lether  the  President  of  the 
United  S  ates  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  hat  particular  sweeping  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  T^  LMADOE.  I  feel  certain  he  is 
not  f  amil  ar  with  it. 

Mr.  SI  ENNIS.  Hie  language  is  con- 
tradictor '  to  what  the  President  said 
publicly:  months  ago. 

Mr.  Ti  LMADOE.  I  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  uiother  question.  Under  the 
language  we  are  now  discussing,  could 
it  not  be  xue.  that  if  a  Mohammedan  or 
a  Moslen  went  to  a  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation in  the  State  of  California  and 
attempte  I  to  borrow  money,  and  the  of- 
ficer in  c  large  of  that  savings  and  loan 
associatiin  determined  that  the  credit 
of  the  pr  Mpective  borrower  was  not  suf- 
ficient^ rood  to  warrant  a  loan  and  he 
turned  tim  down,  the  borrower  could 
complain  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemmmt  and  have  the  insurance  of 
that  sav  ngs  and  loan  association — or 
perhaps  ^ery  such  association  in  the 
State  of  California — canceled  on  that 
one  comi  laint?    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ST  SNNIS.  I  think  it  would  be  en- 
tirely po(  dble.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  :  have  not  had  an  opportvinlty 
to  discus  the  subject  before,  but  I  think 
that  whs  ;  he  has  said  is  a  possible  in- 
terpretaton — and  a  probable  one — ^for 
the  langt  age  is  broad  enough. 

Mr.  Ti  LMADOE.  Is  that  not  the  only 
conclusio  1  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
language  > 


Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  certainly  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  consider  possible, 
and  therefore  probable.  It  is  our  duty 
to  determine  what  interpretations  could 
be  upheld. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
able  Senator  another  question.  Would 
it  not  be  possible,  under  the  language  of 
title  VI  of  the  bill,  for  someone  of  Mex- 
ican anc€»try  to  go  to  see  the  employing 
authority  of  the  Arizona  Highway  De- 
partment for  a  Job  cutting  weeds  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  roads  in  Arizona  and 
later  to  complain  that  he  had  been  de- 
nied the  Job  because  he  was  of  Mexican 
extraction — to  complain  to  Washington 
and  to  have  every  dime  of  Federal  high- 
way funds  allocated  to  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona cut  off  by  some  bureaucrat  without 
even  a  trial? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  doubt  whatsoever  that  such  a  case 
would  come  within  the  plain  provisions 
of  the  language  we  are  asked  to  approve. 
The  bill  would  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  such  authority. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Does  the  able  Sen- 
ator think  that  any  President — yes.  even 
any  dictator — ought  to  have  such  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly  not.  Clearly 
not. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Does  it  not  seem 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
something  so  far  reaching  might  have 
been  devised  by  Nero,  MachiavelU,  or 
Hitler.  Instead  of  by  Federal  officials  in 
Washington  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  the  broadest  and 
most  comprehensive  language  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  ever  seen  on 
any  subject  of  this  kind.  It  would  grant 
dictatorial  power.  Whoever  drew  the 
actual  language  is  boimd  to  have  had 
something  along  that  line  in  mind. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  himself  said  about 
such  power  on  April  19  of  this  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  read  it.  Perhaps  the  same 
quotation  is  in  my  speech. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  President  was 
addressing  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  I  shall  quote  his 
exact  language.  It  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
that  he  withhold  fxmds  from  Mississippi. 
He  was  speaking  to  the  group,  and  he 
said: 

I  do  not  have  the  power  to  cut  off  the  aid 
In  a  general  way  as  was  proposed  by  the 
ClTll  Rights  Commission,  and  I  would  think 
it  would  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  kind  of 
power. 

Is  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi 
familiar  with  that  language? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  remembers  when  the 
President  made  that  statement.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  commended 
him,  at  that  time,  for  having  promptly 
repudiated  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
and  its  irresponsible  proposal. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Does  the  Senator 
not  think  that  the  President  was  correct 
on  April  19  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment?     

Mr.  STENNIS.  Undoubtedly  he  was 
correct.    The  statement  shows  that  he 


had  considered  the  question,  and  decided 
it  was  not  wise  for  him  to  have  such 
authority.    He  did  not  want  it. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
further^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  jrield 
f luther  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  every  American  citizen  ought  to 
have  his  full  constitutionid  rights,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  of  no  American 
citizen  who  has  complained  about  a  dep- 
rivation of  rights  who  has  gone  into  the 
courts  of  our  coimtry — either  State  or 
Federal  courts — and  has  not  had  those 
rights  granted  to  him.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill,  which  is  disguised  as  a  civil 
rights  bill,  is  in  fact  a  blueprint  for 
dictatorship.  It  would  set  up  a  police 
state.  It  would  give  to  officials  of  the 
Government  powers  which  dictators 
themselves  ought  not  to  have.  It  would 
give  the  officials  of  the  Government  pow- 
ers to  withhold  funds  at  will — powers  to 
cancel  insiutmce  at  will — powers  to 
starve  veterans  in  rny  State  in  this 
country  to  death  at  wilL  It  also  would 
give  them  power  to  confiscate  private 
property  at  will  without  due  process  of 
law  and  without  compensation  therefor. 

I  congratulate  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the 
brilliant  and  outstanding  speech  he  is 
making.  I  hope  his  remarks  will  receive 
wide  dissemination  by  the  news  media  of 
our  coimtry. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
have  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  dangers 
involved  and  the  dictatoriid  powers  to 
be  vested  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
When  the  facts  get  to  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  power  which  is  proposed  to 
be  granted  to  various  ofBcials,  and  about 
the  rights  to  be  taken  away  from  prop- 
erty owners  and  citizens  of  America,  the 
American  people  will  rise  up  in  indigna- 
tion and  demand  that  the  Congress  elim- 
inate these  dictatorial  provisions. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  ren- 
dering a  service  to  our  country  by  the 
speech  he  is  making  today.  We  have 
been  in  many  of  these  battles  before.  I 
commend  and  compliment  the  Senator 
for  his  outstanding  constitutional  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  very  much  for  his  kind 
and  generous  words.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  been  a  source  of  great  help 
to  me  and  to  many  others  in  his  tenure 
in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  Senator  who  could  make  a  better 
analysis  of  a  bill  or  of  any  law,  or  do  a 
better  job  of  presenting  it.  The  Senator 
renders  great  service  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  Senate  in  that  way.  I  thank  him 
for  his  contribution  on  the  major  points 
he  has  discussed  today. 

I  point  out  further,  if  the  Senator  has 
another  minute,  that  only  90  days  ago 
there  was  no  call  for  a  civil  rights  bill. 
There  was  discussion  in  the  corridors 
and  elsewhere  that  we  were  not  to  have 
such  a  bill  this  year.  Then,  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  the  demonstrations,  it 
seems  that  someone  stampeded.  There 
was  hysteria.  The  bill  was  sent  to  the 
^  Congress. 
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I  always  ascribe  the  utmost  of  sin- 
cerity and  the  finest  of  motives  to  any 
Senator  for  any  official  act,  but  in  all 
deference  to  those  who  slgxied  the  bill. 
I  think  it  was  a  hasty  decision  and  that 
they  acted  in  a  hasty  manner,  not  know- 
ing the  real  implications  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  they 
will  reconsider  and  anal3^ze  i£  for  them- 
selves. 

I  appreciate  the  fine  contribution 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  with  my 
remarks. 

Title  VI  would  also  apply  to  with- 
holding funds  for  welfare  fimds.  such 
as  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
child  welfare  funds,  school  lunchroom 
funds,  and  all  of  the  other  programs 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  continued 
welfare  of  the  aged,  sick,  needy,  and  in- 
digent. While  this  section  appears 
designed  to  apply  sanctions  against 
States,  its  punitive  provisions  might  be 
invoked  against  individuals,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  brought  out.  It  Is  en- 
tirely conceivable  that  a  cotton  farmer 
might  be  denied  a  Government  loan  on 
a  bale  of  cotton  because  he  had  employed 
no  Protestant  or  no  Catholic  tractor 
drivers. 

Also,  while  the  withholding  of  funds 
is  primarily  directed  at  a  State  as  such 
because  of  that  State's  policy,  the  resiilt- 
ing  suffering  and  deprivation  would  be 
felt  most  keenly  by  the  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals who  participate  in  or  benefit  from 
the  program.  Thus,  the  administration 
is  in  the  position  of  seeking  to  correct  an 
alleged  evil  by  seeking  to  perpetuate  an 
even  greater  one.  The  very  people  that 
the  advocates  of  this  legislative  proposal 
say  they  want  to  help  would  be  injured 
most  by  its  enactment. 

That  point  was  made  first  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Apparently, 
the  President  seems  to  blow  hot  and  cold 
on  this  matter.  While  he  is  now  strong- 
ly advocating  the  enactment  of  this  pu- 
nitive provision,  he  took  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent position  when  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  recommended  on  April  16, 
1963.  that  Federal  funds  and  benefits  be 
withheld  from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
I  propose  to  quote  again  the  press  con- 
ference statement  which  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  alread  read,  but  be- 
fore doing  so,  and  based  upon  my  obser- 
vations. I  venture  to  say  that  the  great 
probabilities  are  that  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  title  VI  before 
the  voluminous  bill  was  sent  to  the  Hill. 
I  have  seen  such  things  happen  before. 
I  remember  when  bills  came  to  the  Con- 
gress while  President  Eisenhower  was  in 
the  White  House.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  explaining  the  real  terms  of 
a  certain  bill.  I  was  not  present,  and, 
of  course,  I  am  not  attempting  to  quote 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
understEind  that  President  Eisenhower 
frankly  said  that  up  until  that  point  he 
had  not  known  the  full  language  of  the 
bill.  At  any  rate,  it  was  apparent,  from 
his  acts  and  conduct,  that  he  did  not 
know  of  the  language. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  fully  realize  the 


significance  of  the  language  of  title  VL 
One  reason  why  I  say  that  is  that,  only 
60  days  before,  he  had  made  public 
statements  in  answer  to  the  question 
about  his  authority,  about  what  he 
thought  of  the  Commission's  proposal 
that  certain  funds  be  withheld.  I  quote 
his  language: 

I  dont  have  the  power  to  cut  off  the  aid 
in  a  general  way  as  was  proposed  by  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission,  and  I  would  think 
It  would  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  that  kind  of 
power  because  it  could  start  in  one  State 
and  for  one  reason  or  another  it  might  be 
moved  to  another  State  which  was  not  meas- 
uring up  as  the  President  would  like  to  see 
it  measxire  up  in  one  way  or  another. 

That  was  his  response  when  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  proposal  was  called 
to  his  attention.  On  the  same  day  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  same  effect  to  the 
Commission,  some  of  the  members  of 
which  he  had  appointed.  He  was  acting 
sincerely  then.  I  do  not  believe  he  real- 
izes the  full  implication  of  the  language. 

Obviously,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  caused  the  change  in  his  thinking 
between  his  press  conference  of  April 
19  and  his  civil  rights  message  of  June  19. 
I  raise  no  question  about  his  sincerity. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  there  has 
been  a  complete  reversal  in  his  position. 

Under  title  vn  of  the  bill,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  set  up  under  law  and  make 
permanent  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity.  Such  a  Commis- 
sion has  been  in  existence  for  years  by 
virtue  of  a  series  of  Presidential  Execu- 
tive orders.  Apparently,  however,  the 
proponents  of  S.  1731  are  not  completely 
satisfied  with  its  present  power  and  au- 
thority. 

Even  a  casual  reading  of  this  section 
removes  all  question  about  the  thirst  for 
unlimited  and  unrestrained  power  which 
motivated  the  writing  of  S.  1731.  The 
administration  was  not  content  merely 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  vest  this  Com- 
mission with  the  customary  specified  and 
defined  authority.  Instead,  in  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  legislative  process,  the  bill 
seeks  a  blank  check  for  the  President  to 
confer  on  the  Commission  any  and  all 
authority  which  he  alone  might  desire 
for  it.  The  bill  specifically  states  that 
the  Commission  shall  have  such  powers 
"as  may  be  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
President"  and  that  the  President  may 
confer  upon  the  Commission  "such  pow- 
ers as  he  deems  appropriate." 

I  do  not  believe  a  bill  has  even  been 
brought  to  Congress — imless  we  were 
deep  in  war — in  a  broad  field  of  activity 
of  this  kind,  giving  blanket  authority  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
give  a  commission  such  power  as  might 
be  given  to  it  by  him.  The  bills  express- 
ly provide  that  the  President  may  confer 
upon  the  Commission  such  powers  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

This  is  no  enumeration  of  powers  by 
the  legislative  branch;  it  is  a  complete 
failure  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
enumerate  the  powers.  It  would  confer 
on  the  Commission  such  powers  as  the 
President  might  deem  appropriate  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  never  heard  of  any  such 
language  ever  being  proposed,  in  serious 
vein,  for  legislative  authority  for  such 


a  complete  abandonment  of  its  own 
powers  and  responsibilities  and  vesting 
such  imlimited  power  in  the  President. 

The  administration  is  clearly  asking 
that  the  Congress  abdicate  its  traditional 
and  constitutional  functions  and  transfer 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  legislative  authority  to  specify, 
define,  and  limit  the  power  of  an  execu- 
tive agency.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  is  yet  willing  to  reduce 
itself  to  such  a  state  of  impotency. 

I  was  referring  to  titie  vn.  Specifi- 
cally, that  language  is  contained  on  page 
36.  For  completeness,  I  shall  read  the 
full  language  relating  to  that  subject: 

The  C!ommisston  shall  have  such  powers  to 
eflectiiate  the  purposes  of  this  title  as  may 
be  conferred  upon  it  by  the  President.  The 
President  may  also  confer  upon  the  Com- 
mission such  powers  as  he  deenu  appropri- 
ate to  prevent  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
in  Government  employment. 

I  say  again  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  destroy  and  eradicate 
the  more  basic  and  f  imdamental  human 
and  individual  rights  and  liberties  than 
it  could  possibly  protect  and  preserve. 
It  would  destroy  the  right  to  acquire, 
own,  and  use  private  property  in  such 
manner  as  the  owner  might  desire.  It 
would  destroy  the  right  of  an  operator 
of  a  business  to  select  and  control  his 
employees. 

While  this  bill  would  not  create  a  single 
Job  anywhere,  it  might  well  take  some 
jobs  away. 

Of  course,  destrosring  the  right  of  an 
operator  of  a  business  to  select  and  con- 
trol his  employees  would  apply  only 
where  the  Federal  Government  was  op- 
erating the  enterprise  or  was  making  the 
loan  or  grant  with  reference  to  some 
building  or  enterprise. 

It  would  destroy  the  God-given  right 
of  individuals  to  choose  and  select  those 
with  whom  they  would  associate. 

These  basic  rights  are  fundamental  to 
and  inherent  in  our  form  of  government. 
They  are  not  in  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but  they  are  in  ours.  They  con- 
stitute the  primary  distinction  between 
the  American  system  of  government  and 
the  Communist  philosophy  of  an  all- 
powerfid  police  and  slave  state.        '    ' 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  yet  prepared  to  take  this 
drastic  step  toward  a  police  state  and 
away  from  the  principle  of  a  government 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
If  this  legislative  program  ever  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land,  we  will  have  moved 
one  step  nearer  to  complete  governmen- 
tal control  and  regimentation  of  all  as- 
pects of  our  lives.  Only  a  few  short  steps 
would  then  remain  for  the  complete  sur- 
render of  all  of  our  prized  and  cherished 
rights  and  liberties  to  a  centralized  and 
all-powerful  government  in  Washington. 

At  a  later  time,  I  hope  again  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate,  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  extension,  as  proposed 
in  the  bill,  of  the  commerce  cUuse  of  the 
Constitution.  If  we  are  to  bend  it. 
stretch  it,  and  extend  it  to  cover  all  the 
items  in  the  bill,  I  believe  the  Constitu- 
tion is  gone  and  that  its  words  are  mean- 
ingless; there  will  be  absolutely  no  limit 
to  where  it  can  and  probably  will  be 
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carried,  o  ke  step  at  a  time,  In  the  days 
to  come.  If  we  are  to  preacrre  our  oon- 
sUtutiona  goremment,  the  operation  of 
this  daun !  must  stop  8(»newhere.  Noth- 
ing more  dearly  demonstrates  that  fact 
than  the  i  rovislons  in  the  bin. 

Ninety  i  lays  ago  no  eivH  rights  legisla- 
tion had  iftin  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  ad  nlnlstration  and  it  was  gener- 
ally unda  stood  that  none  would  be  pre- 
sented thi  i  year.  Then  came  the  wave  of 
unlawful  lemonstrations  and  disorders 
deliberate  y  created  by  agitators  who 
were  eagtr.  ready,  and  wining  to  sow 
racial  stife  and  discontent.  Now. 
sparked  o  ily  by  the  emotionally  charged 
wave  itf  1  ysteria.  this  drastic,  extreme. 
and  unco  istitutlxmal  meauure  has  been 
sent  to  us  I  beUeve  that  the  tensions  of 
the  mom(nt  caused  many  Members  of 
the  Senat  i  to  sign  the  bin  in  haste  and 
without  i\  n  knowledge  of  aU  its  impUca-- 
tionsand  iffects. 

As  I  hi.ve  already  said,  that  applies 
also  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Many  gro  ips  and  individuals  have  been 
called  tofl  ether  in  an  effort  to  mobilixe 
support  fir  this  legislation.  From  the 
press  I  gather  that  the  necessity  for 
stopping  Hthe  demonstrations  and  dis- 
orders WW  the  prime  reason  advanced 
for  passai  e  of  the  bin.  Under  this  rea- 
soning it  vould  seem  that  more  numer- 
ous and  nore  violent  disorders  create 
stronger  t  nd  stronger  ai^runents  for  the 
legislatioz. 

We  ha"e  heard  talk,  and  also  have 
heard  of  \  ictual  planning  of  demonstra- 
tions whit  h  win  Involve  a  hundred  thou- 
suid  peoiile  coming  to  Washington.  I 
understai  d  that  part  of  the  argument  of 
the  Presic  ent  in  favor  of  having  the  blU 
passed  is  to  keep  down  demonstrations. 
According  to  that  argiunent.  the  more 
denumstn  ,tions  are  held — and  that  is  the 
pattern  b  ting  f  oUowed — the  more  likely 
It  is  that  t  le  bin  win  be  passed. 

Congrei  s  is  on  trial  in  this  matter  with 
respect  to  coercion  and  intimidation  and 
demonstn  ktions  more  than  any  other 
branch  o  the  Government  and  more 
than  it  hi  s  ever  been  in  the  past  or  win 
be  in  the  j  ears  to  come. 

I  have  1  lo  doubt  of  the  outcome.  The 
stronger  he  intimidation,  the  easier  it 
win  be  tc  stop  the  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  administration  could  stop  the 
disorders  and  demonstrations  by  firm 
disapprov  il  of  these  lawless  acts  and  by 
making  i<  clear  that  they  wiU  not  be 
given  san<  ;tion  and  support  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oove  nment.  If  this  were  done  the 
primary  urgument  for  the  proposals 
would  vai  ish. 

Then  titere  would  be  an  opportunity 
to  get  bat  k  to  logic,  commonsense,  and 
reason.  1  hat  is  the  only  way  that  prog- 
ress has  e  irer  beoi  made.  It  Is  the  only 
basis  upcQ  which  progress  has  been 
made  in  -aclal  relations,  and  the  only 
way  in  wt  ich  it  will  be  made. 

I  seriou  dy  doubt  that  the  groups  and 
individuals  who  have  been  caUed  upon 
by  the  adi  ministration  to  endorse  its  far- 
reaching  >roposals  received  a  ftiU  ex- 
planation of  the  fundamental  and  basic 
constituti(  nal  Issues  which  are  Involved 
and  the  t  neat  which  this  biU  poses  to 
intllvitliual  rights,  liberties,  and  freedom. 
I  know  tpey  have  not,  because  there 


has  not  been  an  (H)pt»tunity  fully  to  In- 
form them  in  these  1-  or  2-  or  S-bour 
meetings.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  fully  in- 
formed Americans  would  npoDaat  or 
support  resolutions  which  endorse  the 
surrmdea:  t>f  iNinciples  and  concepts 
which  are  inseparable  from  our  cherished 
system  of  government. 

Tliese  groups  are  fine  groups  of  peo- 
ple. If  the  implication  of  these  bills 
were  explained,  and  if  the  constitution- 
al points  involved  were  pointed  out  to 
them.  I  am  confident  these  people  would 
not  support,  much  less  endorse,  any  such 
legislation. 

I  close  with  the  same  thought  with 
which  I  opened  these  remarks,  that  this 
is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  exten- 
sive power  grab  or  concentration  of  pow- 
er that  has  ever  been  proposed  in  any 
series  of  bills.  Even  the  most  modest  in- 
terpretation is  that  its  operation  would 
destroy  far  more  civil  rights  and  princi- 
ples and  would  constitute  an  Invasion  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  far  more  peo- 
ple than  it  could  possibly  pretend  to 
protect  and  help. 

In  that  tone.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  on 
my  colleagues  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
powers  which  would  be  granted  under 
this  legislation  and  its  far-reaching  im- 
plications. 

I  emphasize  again  that  my  remarks  to- 
day were  not  designed  or  intended  to 
cover  in  detail  all  of  the  iniquitous  pm:- 
poses  and  effects  of  tills  vicious  and  pimi- 
tive  legislation.  I  shaU  discuss  the  ma- 
jor provisions  and  the  legal  ramifications 
of  the  bill  in  later  speeches.  My  pur- 
pose today  is  to  point  out,  with  aU  the 
emphasis  I  can  command,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
vest  the  Federal  Government  with  vast, 
far-reaching  and  unprecedented  power 
and  authority,  almost  aU  of  which  would 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  individual, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  NUCLEAR  SHIP  "SAVANNAH" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  11  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is- 
sued a  statement  to  the  public  pointing 
out  that  the  nuclear  passenger  and  cargo 
ship  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Savan- 
nah, was  lying  idle  in  port  because  cer- 
tain marine  engineers  were  on  strike. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Savannah 
cost  the  U.S.  Government  $80  million. 
It  was  supposed  to  go  on  its  initial  jour- 
ney across  the  high  seas  and  to  stop  at 
several  ports  abroad,  exhibiting  the 
achievements  of  our  Government  in  the 
development  of  a  ship  propelled  by  nu- 
clear power. 

Instead  of  sailing,  it  was  compelled  to 
lie  idle.  A  group  of  engineers,  whose 
salaries  range  between  $13,000  and  $20,- 
000  a  year,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  went  on  strike,  making  im- 
possible the  sailing  of  this  ship. 

In  the  release  dated  June  11  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hodges,  stated 
that  the  Department  preferred  to  have 
the  Savannah  operated  by  a  private 
carrier  imder  a  general  agency  contract; 
however,  if  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  that  type  of  operation  could  not  be 
made,  the  Savannah  would  be  operated 
directly  by  the  Government. 


The  strike  was  a  consequence  of  an 
internal  dlqyute  among  several  labor 
unioos.  The  UJ3.  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  the  vic- 
tims of  the  strike.  It  Is  now  40  days 
later.  The  Savannah  stin  lies  icUe.  The 
$80  millitm  expended  by  the  taxpayers  to 
build  the  ship  is  clouded.  Intiifference  is 
exhibited.  The  people  of  the  Nation  ai« 
the  losers.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  with  respect  to  the  omnipotence 
of  the  engineer's  union.  It  has  struck  at 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment seems  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

I  beUeve  the  situation  should  cause  us 
to  pause  and  ponder  as  to  who  controls 
our  country.  I  caU  upon  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  assert 
themselves.  If  the  ship  cannot  be  op- 
erated under  a  private  agency  contract, 
the  U.S.  Government  ought  prompUy 
and  boldly  to  declare  that  it  wiU  carry 
into  effect  the  statement  made  on  June 
11. 

There  Ls  a  Latin  maxim:  Imperium  in 
Imperio — an  empire  within  an  empire. 
The  maxim  normally  would  imply  that 
the  empire  within  the  empire  is  the  sub- 
ordinate one.  the  inferior  one.  But  here 
we  have  an  empire  in  the  form  of  a  labor 
union  and  its  leaders  which  is  more  pow- 
erful than  the  empire  within  which  the 
union  Uves  and  thrives. 

My  query  is:  How  long  can  we  stand 
it?  As  a  citizen,  I  feel  the  shame  of  the 
situation.  Yet  nothing  is  done  about  it 
except  a  declaration  of  words.  This  can- 
not continue.  Those  in  control  should 
assert  themselves.  If  the  ship  (»mnot  be 
operated  \ss  private  industry,  let  the  Gov- 
ernment take  hold  and  get  the  ship  on 
the  high  seas.  Let  it  carry  the  flag  of  our 
coimtry.  Let  us  demonstrate  that  our 
Government  and  people  are  supreme,  and 
that  a  labor  union  cannot  thwart  the 
Government  and  stain  the  honor  of  our 
country. 


LET  CIVILIANS  DO  CIVILIAN  WORK: 
SOLDIERS  WISH  TO  SOLDIER :  LET 
mS  CUT  DOWN  RECRUITING  STA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
when  young  men  volunteer  for  service 
in  our  Armed  Forces  or  are  drafted  Into 
service,  they  should  not  be  assigned  to 
piu-ely  clerical  work.  Certainly,  also, 
they  should  not  be  compeUed  to  be  yard- 
men or  babysitters  for  ofiBcers'  wives  or 
waiters  at  officers'  cocktail  parties.  At 
Air  Force  and  other  bases  in  our  country, 
too  often  the  fighting  capability  of  young 
soldiers  is  bsrpassed  and  they  are  assigned 
haphazardly  to  civilian  type  jobs.  Let 
ciWlians  be  employed  to  do  civilian  work. 
We  should  strongly  object  to  experienced 
civilians  being  discharged  and  replaced 
with  military  personnel.  Soldiers  should 
soldier  and  not  work  as  telephone  opera- 
tors and  be  added  to  personnel  in  shops 
at  our  various  bases. 

It  is  stated  that  our  Armed  Forces 
could  readily  have  two  additional  combat 
flivisions  without  increasing  the  number 
of  men  in  our  Armed  Forces,  if  the 
draftees  were  not  compeUed  to  do  menial 
chores  for  oflk^rs.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
printed  manual  for  Air  Force  steward 
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specialists  provided  that  these  "special- 
ists" would  have  duties  which  would  in- 
clude personal  services,  cooking,  and 
chauffeiuing.  One  sample  for  a  new 
draftee  or  enlisted  man  to  study  was: 

Fee<Ung  pets  may  became  part  of  yow 
dally  chorea.  Necessity  demands  that  pets 
be  fed  properly  •  •  •  overfeeding  Is  mtve 
dangerous  than  underfeeding.  Oooaslonally 
pets  require  baths.  The  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  by  using  soap,  water  and  plenty 
of  elbow  grease. 

That  sountls  silly,  but  I  am  reatling 
from  instructions  that  were  then  IssuetL 

Then,  diret^ons  as  to  sweeping,  mop- 
ping, waxing,  and  dusting  were  given. 
At  that  time  Major  General  Clark  of  the 
Air  Force,  defended  using  airmen  as 
servants.    He  said: 

The  idea  behind  the  manual  has  been  to 
give  these  individuals  an  opportunity  to 
Improve  and  learn  their  jobs. 

Most  Senators  have  the  idea,  which 
may  seem  pecuUar  to  stmie  Air  Force 
generals,  that  Air  Force  personnel 
should  stutly  aviation,  learn  to  fly  and 
service  planes,  stutly  weapons,  tlrin,  and 
learn  to  fight  in  defense  of  our  country — 
not  to  babysit.  In  fact,  soldiers,  whether 
enlisted  men  or  draftees,  should  be 
trained  to  soldier. 

Furthermore,  there  are  far  too  many 
soldiers  trained  to  be  salesmen,  and  then 
assigned  to  recruiting  stations  in  practi- 
cally every  city  of  the  United  States. 

In  Cleveland,  for  example,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  telephone  btxdc  shows  23 
separate  recruiting  stations.  This  is  a 
startling  statistic.  In  my  home  city  t>f 
Cleveland,  we  have  a  traffic  problem. 
Nevertheless,  traffic  in  our  city  is  not 
so  forbidding  a  thing  that  it  win  keep 
people  in  their  homes  when  they  have 
some  place  to  go.  Furthermore,  young 
men  desiring  to  enlist  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  their  country,  whether  they 
live  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city,  have  avaU- 
able  to  them  transportation,  and  would 
have  no  tlifficulty  whatever  flntiing  the 
nearest  post  office  at  the  coimty  seat  in 
rural  section^  and  the  mala  post  office 
or  Federal  buUding  in  municipaUUes. 
Why  should  there  be  a  proliferation  of 
recruiting  stations? 

Also,  instead  of  being  at  various  and 
diverse  lot^ations  in  a  municipal  area,  why 
not  have  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines  and 
Air  Force  recruiting  stations  in  one  post 
office  buUding  adjacent  to  each  other? 
Then  in  municipaUties  such  as  Cleve- 
land. Instead  of  approximately  200  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  assigned  to  re- 
cruiting duty,  a  fraction  of  that  total, 
probably  only  20  percent  of  the  present 
huge  total  of  officers  and  men  through- 
out the  country,  could  attend  to  recruit- 
ing and  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  young  man  who  is  on  his  way  to 
enlist  in  the  armed  services  and  spend 
3  years,  maybe  a  lifetime  serving  his 
country,  is  going  to  find  the  recruiting 
station  if  it  takes  him  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  only  5  minutes.  Furthermore, 
why  tolerate  various  services  bidtUng 
against  each  other  like  hucksters? 

We  have  23  recruiting  statitms  in 
Cleveland  not  because  the  armed  services 
are  afraid  someone  might  change  his 
mind  if  it  takes  too  long  to  get  there,  but 
because  our  armed  services  are  scram- 


bling around  tnring  to  outdo  each  other 
in  appeaL  This  has  resulted  In  f ottlish 
duplication.  Tlie  only  ones  who  benefit 
are  the  real  estate  owners  who  lease 
office  space  to  the  armed  services. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Cleveland  tele- 
Idione  tlirectory  reveals  that  the  Army 
has  10  separate  recruiting  stations,  the 
Air  Force  has  7,  the  Marine  Corps  has  8, 
and  the  Navy  has  2.  Only  the  Coast 
Guard  has  but  one  plat^e  of  enlistment 
m  Cleveland. 

This  places  a  neetUess  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  and  also  tm  the  armed  services. 
Why  so  many  recruiting  stations  in 
various  sections  of  our  cities?  Mr. 
President,  think  how  much  money 
could  be  saved  if  there  were  only 
one  central  recruiting  station  in  Cleve- 
land, with  a  separate  ofOce  for  each 
service.  Officers  in  our  armed  services. 
of  coiuse.  would  stsream  at  the  very  sug- 
gestion, I  suspect,  claiming  it  might 
rob  them  t>f  their  intlividuaUty.  Inci- 
dentally, most  of  the  huntireds  of  officers 
and  men  in  Ohio  cities  who  now  are  on 
recruiting  assignments  would  then  be 
back  soldiering.  Add  to  these  numbers 
the  officers  and  men  who  now  are  de- 
tailed to  recruiting  duties  in  the  50 
States. 

As  a  Reserve  officer  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  come  to  know  and 
make  friends  with  enlisted  men  and  offi- 
t;ers  in  aU  of  our  services.  Generally 
speaking.  intlividuaUty.  esprit  de  corps, 
and  a  competitive  feeling  are  healthy  and 
normal.  But  having  23  recruiting  sta- 
tions in  one  city  would  seem  to  be  carry- 
ing this  a  bit  too  far.  I  shudder  to  think 
how  many  recruiting  stations  there  are 
in  t^ities  such  as  New  York  and  Lt>s 
Angeles.  Every  time  the  Navy  opens  a 
new  enlistment  center,  does  the  Army 
feel  it  has  to  open  one  or  two  new  tmes 
close  by?  Does  the  Air  Force  feel  that 
it  has  to  do  likewise? 

At  the  time  of  my  research.  I  foimd 
that  huntireds  of  men,  many  of  whom 
are  skiUed  in  other  phases  of  the  miU- 
tary,  are  tied  up  in  various  Ohio  cities, 
trying  to  sign  up  recruits  in  the  various 
services  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  may  add 
that  if  these  recruits  were  left  alone, 
probably  they  would  go  to  the  Armed 
Forces  recruitment  centers  and  would  go 
into  the  service  of  their  choice  anyway, 
without  being  wooed  like  so  many  reluc- 
tant fraternity  pletlges. 

When  I  began  my  remarks.  I  singled 
out  Cleveland  as  an  example  of  this 
waste  of  manpower,  time,  and  money. 
But  this  practice  is  not  confined  to  the 
Cleveland  area.  In  Cincinnati,  there  are 
11  recruiting  stations,  with  37  men  as- 
signed to  what,  virtually,  are  only  5  or 
10  jobs,  at  best.  Coliunbus  has  7  sta- 
tions, with  21  servicemen  on  recruiting 
duty. 

Nor  is  this  practice  ctmfined  to  Ohio. 
It  is  widespread  throughout  the  land, 
and  the  total  cost  of  aU  this  dupUt»ition 
to  the  taxpayer  must  be  a  staggering 
sum. 

I  tlaresay  that  if  some  of  my  colleagues 
would  check  the  telephtme  dhrectorles  in 
the  larger  cities  in  their  States,  they 
would  find  similar  sltuatitms,  and  they 
would  clearly  realise  that  If  many  of 
these    unnecessary    recruiting    stations 


were  ellmlnatetl,  we  could  have  adtU- 
tlonal  combat  tllvlslons  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  witfatnit  atldlng  at  an  to  the  total 
number  of  servicemen. 

Yetw  when  impropriation  time  rolls 
around,  each  t>f  the  Armed  Forces  in 
turn,  makes  urgent  pleas  for  more  fimtls 
to  carry  on  tlesperate.  war-averting 
woric,  and  mt>st  of  than  wiU  say  that 
they  need  more  personnel. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  armed 
services  are  tiorrect  In  stating  their 
needs.  However,  it  would  seem  that  they 
could  help  themselves  to  a  Uttle  more 
manpower  l^  tightening  up  recruiting 
practices  throughtxit  the  Nation. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
men  in  our  armed  services  should  be 
given  a  Uving — a  substantial — ^wage,  so 
that  serving  one's  coimtry  does  not  be- 
come an  unbearable  economic  hartlshlp 
on  the  servicemen's  families. 

Since  we  maintain  the  largest  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  In 
our  history  in  time  of  peat^e.  let  us  re- 
(luire  the  services  to  make  better  use  of 
this  mai^wwer  than  they  have  been 
doing. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 


THE  TREASURY'S  CASH  BALANC^E 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  imderstood  that  in  the 
next  few  days  the  Treasury  Department 
win  be  making  a  great  hullabaltx)  and 
calling  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
claim  that  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  last  month  wiU  be  less  than 
was  originally  estimated.  Ht>wever.  Mr. 
President,  before  there  is  a  celebration 
on  the  New  Frontier  I  beUeve  it  shtnild 
be  pointed  out  that  this  situation  arises 
only  because  of  fiscal  juggling  and  by 
reason  of  postptmonent  untU  after  July 
1  of  the  payment  of  many  of  the  bills  the 
Government  owes.  As  a  result  the 
Treasury  Department  has  intnvased  its 
cash  balance;  actually  the  Treasury  wUl 
have  a  cash  balance  totaling  approxi- 
mately $3.7  bilUon  more  than  had  been 
estimated. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
testified  before  cna  ctmunittee  last 
month,  he  projected  that  on  Jime  30  the 
Treasury's  cash  balantse  would  be  $8.2 
bilUon.  But  the  actual  cash  balant^  on 
hand  on  June  30  was  $12.1  bilUon.  or  an 
increase  of  $3.9  bilUon  above  the  amount 
he  had  originally  estimatetL  On  July  1 
the  cash  balance  was  $11.8  bilUon  as 
against  an  estimate  of  $8.1  bilUon.  or  an 
increase  of  $3.7  bilUon.  This  increase 
in  cash  wiU  refiect  in  a  so-caUed  reduc- 
tion in  oiu-  fiscal  1963  deficit. 

But  much  t>f  this  claim  of  a  reduction 
in  last  year's  deficit  is  in  reaUty  nothing 
more  than  a  poUtit^al  farce.  By  the  end 
of  July  this  extra  cash  surplus  wiU  have 
vanished  and  I  am  sure  our  bcdances  wiU 
be  back  to  ntumal. 

The  increase  is  only  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  Treasury  is  not  paying  its 
bOls  as  promptly  as  it  shtwdd  but  instead, 
win  carry  than  over  until  after  July  1. 
or  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  only  other 
poaidJale  eaq^Unation  which  eould  be 
made  ot  this  sltuatioa  Is  that  the  Treas- 
ury is  subsidising  the  banks  by  borrow- 
ing money  and  paying  f  rtmi  3  to  4  percmt 
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InteresI  c  d  funds  it  does  not  need.  Oer- 
WaSts  wl  li  the  UJEk  Oovetninent  owlns 
•nundl^  06  UUlon— oar  debt  is  now  near 
an  all-tlJ  le  Mgh  the  Treasuxy  cannot 
afford  to  lave  on  hand  a  daily  eash  bal- 
ance of  $  .0  or  $12  totiUon.  Purthennore, 
this  eztr  lordinarHj  large  cash  balance 
Is  eostini  the  taxpayen  an  unneeessaiy 
$400,000  to  $500,000  a  day— this  extra 
cost  Just  o  carry  this  unnecessarily  large 
cash  ball  oce  only  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 


ating a 


I  hope 


sense  of  economy  on  the 


the  Saereiary  of  the  Treasury 
win  be  r  iady  to  explain  this  fiscal  Jug- 
gling wl»  n  he  asks  the  e<»nmlttee  again 
to  appro  re  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceil- 
Ce  tatoly  there  is  no  JusUflcation 
for  the  '.  "reasurys  carrying  a  cash  bal- 
ance of  ${I0  or  $13  billion  at  a  time  when 
It  has  to  pay  3  to  4  percent  interest  for 
this  moo  ey,  and  certainly  the  banks  do 
notneed  his  subsidy  of  $400,000  or  $500,- 
OOOadaj. 

If  tt>a(  practice  is  continued  over  the 
period  a  a  full  year  the  annual  cost 
of  this  u  inecessarily  large  cash  balance 
will  be  b  >tween  $150  and  $160  million— 
an  addit  onal  charge  to  the  taxparers. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Treasury  does  not  need 
to  carry  cash  balances  $4  billion  larger 
than  usu  U.  Such  false  bookkeeping  will 
not  fool  uiyone.  and  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest thatkt  should  be  einled. 

Mr.  PI  OXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Bens  at  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  W  IlilAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  P]  OXMIRE.  The  figure  for  the 
Treasury  halan<y  on  June  27.  1963 — a 
few  days  before  the  period  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  referred — 
was  $12,  97  mllUon.  I  notice  that  the 
eorrespoi  ding  figure  in  the  previous  year 
was  $10;  31  million.  So  the  total  now 
k  anno:  Imately  $2  billion  larger  than 
the  total  was  in  June  1962.  Does  the 
Senator  rom  Delaware  have  any  infor- 
mation nbout  the  practice  over  the 
years? 

Has  taere  usually  been  a  tendency 
on  the  I  ut  of  most  administrations  to 
permit  t  le  cash  balance  to  increase  at 
the  end  <  f  the  fiscal  year,  or  is  the  prac- 
tice t?*ti«  rear  unusual? 

Mr.  W  LlilAMS  Of  Delaware.  As  the 
Senator  rom  Wisconsin  pointed  out.  the 
practice  iras  carried  out  to  some  extent 
last  year .  We  now  observe  an  enlarge- 
ment of  hat  practice.  Previous  admin- 
Istratlan  i  have  tried  to  do  the  same  thing 
toward  t  le  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  or- 
der to  si  ow  a  good  cash  balance  and  a 
good  retort  to  the  country.  But  they 
were  wring  then,  and  they  are  wrong 
now.    Tie  administration  did  not  kid 
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is  happening.    The  money 

Ifeing  raised — ^the  extra  $2  bll- 

Senator  from  ^IHsconsin  has 

Government  had  to  borrow.   It 

coUections  come  in  faster 

June  15  and  the  end  of  June. 

do  increase  in  that  period. 

had  already  taken  that 

The  Treasury 
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Senator  referred.    But  In- 

hat.  tlM  aitmtnlatgatfcm  by  jog- 
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$4  MUlon  more  than  it  had  plarmed.  or 
aroand  $12  union. 

Had  tbey  paid  their  bills  in  the  normal 
maimer  they  would  not  have  had  this 
extra  cash. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  extra  $4  billion 
is  costing  $500,000  a  day  merely  for 
interest  Not  only  is  It  wrong  to  put  a 
false  picture  like  that  before  the  Ameri- 
can public,  but  also  I  ask  why  should 
we  pay  $500,000  a  day  merely  to  create 
the  impression  that  we  are  saving  money 
when  In  reality  we  are  not? 

It  was  wrong  before:  it  is  wrong  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRR  The  Senator  makes 
a  strong  and  persuasive  point  Perhaps 
the  practice  has  been  one  in  which 
other  administrations  have  indulged.  As 
I  recall  the  Eisenhower  administration 
did  this  same  thing  at  least  once.  At 
any  rate,  it  Is  a  bad  practice.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out  the  cost  is 
$400,000  to  $500,000  a  day  for  nothing. 
Not  one  bit  of  service  is  provided  the 
taxpayer  for  this  additional  $4  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  at 
all. 

Mr.  PROIfMIRE.  No  convenience  is 
provided  anyone  in  Government  or  out 
of  Government.  It  Is  merely  a  matter 
of  making  the  books  appear  a  little  dif- 
ferently than  they  otherwise  would  look. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Vx.  PROXMIRE.  Every  single  day 
that  it  occurs  the  cost  is  several  himdred 
thousand  dollars.  In  our  State  there  was 
a  problem  of  that  kind.  In  the  past  our 
State  had  bank  balances  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and.  in  some  cases,  even 
more.  After  a  very  careful  analysis  it 
was  determined  that  the  State  could 
get  along  with  a  great  deal  less  than  that. 
The  saving  to  the  State  in  interest  was 
very  substantial. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
pointed  out  a  fact  which  we  should 
watch  very  closely.  Certainly  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shoiild  manage  the 
cash  and  the  investments  of  our  Federal 
Govenunent  in  such  a  way  that  he  would 
hold  a  minimum  amount  of  idle  cash. 
Idle  cash  is  sheer  waste.  That  money 
could  be  put  into  mortgages,  if  necessary. 
The  requests  of  Congress  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
borrow  money  could  conceivable  have 
been  diminished.  The  Treasury  could 
merely  desist  In  entering  the  money  mar- 
ket to  borrow  that  money,  and  in  doing 
so,  could  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  every  day,  which  seems  to  be  the 
cost  of  following  that  kind  of  practice. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  and  I  appreciate  his 
comments. 

If  that  amount  of  extra  cash  was  pro- 
jected over  a  full-year  period,  it  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  an  unnecessary  $150 
to  $160  million  a  year.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  win  be  projected.  I  believe  this 
is  merely  a  3-  to  4-week  operation  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  the  Govenunent 
is  closing  the  fiscal  jrear  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  administration  an  op- 
portunity to  put  out  a  false  picture  of 
the  economy.  I  predict  that  by  the  end 
of  tt^s  month  Senators  wiU  see  the  cash 
balance  down  to  normal  again.     The 


Treasury  wiU  be  pajring  the  bills  on 
schedule  and  thereby  reducing  the 
amount  But  to  the  extent  the  practice 
is  followed,  even  for  a  short  period,  it  is 
wrcmg.  and  it  is  costing  us  about  a  half 
million  dollars  a  day.  I  wish  the  Treas- 
ury would  stop  being  quite  so  free  with 
someone  else's  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further  on  the  point 
that  I  was  trying  to  pursue? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  true  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated  that 
the  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  June  1963, 
would  be  about  $8.300  million? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Their 
estimate  was  that  on  Jime  27  it  would 
be  $8,300  million;  on  June  28.  $3,200  mil- 
lion; on  July  1,  $8,100  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  When  was  the  esti- 
mate made? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
estimate  was  made  before  our  committee 
in  the  early  part  of  June.>. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tes. 
Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  June  27  the 
actual  cash  balance  was  $12,300  million 
or  $4  billion  higher? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Thr 
Senator  is  correct. 

It  was  $3.9  billion  higher  on  June  27 
and  $3.7  billion  higher  on  July  1.  Such 
an  increase  is  wholly  imnecessary.  It 
is  being  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  administration  an  opportunity 
to  put  out  a  false  picture  as  to  the  actual 
deficit  last  srear.  But  it  does  not  mean 
anything.  We  have  spent  the  money. 
We  have  the  commitments,  and  the  bills 
will  have  to  be  paid. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  sug- 
gestion. In  the  last  few  days  I  noticed 
in  the  financial  papers  articles  stating 
that  two  of  our  msjor  corporations  are 
trying  a  new  method  of  financing.  First, 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  sold  a 
bond  issue  in  which  the  bonds  were  regis- 
tered rather  than  being  put  out  as  coupon 
bonds. 

The  sale  of  this  issue  was  a  success. 
I  noticed  also  that  the  United  Aircraft 
Co.  announced  today  that  they,  too,  are 
going  to  sell  an  issue  of  registered  bonds. 
That  is  a  trend  In  private  financing 
which  Is  long  overdue.  I  would  suggest 
that  our  Treasury  Department  give  like 
consideration  to  that  practice.  I  am  not 
submitting  the  suggestion  as  a  savings 
but  as  more  efficient  debt  management. 
If  our  bonds  were  registered  and  checks 
for  interest  were  mailed  to  the  recipients 
there  would  be  better  control  in  our  col- 
lections of  tax  due  on  this  interest.  Cer- 
tidnly  a  large  potential  loophole  in  tax 
collections  would  be  closed.  Under  all 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made, 
eittier  rni  reporting  income  by  the  nimi- 
bering  process  or  by  withholding  a  tax 
Interest  at  ttie  source,  no  one  has  come 
up  with  a  method  to  deal  with  coupon 
bonds. 

Coupon  bonds  represent  an  outmoded 
method  of  financing,  and  our  own  Treas- 
ury Department  woiild  do  weU  to  f  oUow 
the  example  ik>w  being  set  in  industry. 
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REQUEST  FOR  AIR-CONDmONINO 
DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  an  article  entiUed  "TJS.  Funds 
Asked  by  Atlantic  City — Money  Would 
Air-Corklition  Democratic  Convention," 
by  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.,  appears  in  to- 
day's issue  of  the  New  Yoiic  Times.  I 
should  like  to  read  two  paragraphs: 

Atlantic  City  has  applied  tor  a  $1,668,000 
Federal  grant  to  help  air-condition  the  con- 
vention hall  where  the  Democrata  will 
renominate  President  Kennedy  next 
year  •  •  •. 

They  are  fearful  that  Republican  leaders 
might  regard  the  move  as  a  political  invest- 
ment of  public  funds  in  one-party  comfort. 

I  can  assure  the  administration  that 
the  proposal  will  be  so  regarded.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  entire  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoso,  and  I  most  respectfully  suggest 
that  if  the  Democratic  Natiorud  Commit- 
tee desires  air-conditioned  quarters  they 
pay  for  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  FUMOS  ASXSD  BT  Atlaittic  Citt — ^MoirsT 
WouuD   Aza-ComunoN   Dxmocratio   Com- 

TSMTXON 

(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Washimcton.  July  10. — Atlantic  City  has 
applied  for  a  $1,668,000  Federal  grant  to  help 
air-condition  the  convention  hall  where  the 
Democrats  will  renominate  President  Ken- 
nedy next  year. 

The  proposal  has  had  a  cool  reception  from 
administration  officials.  They  are  fearful 
that  Republican  leaders  might  regard  the 
move  as  a  political  investment  of  public 
funds  in  one-party  comfort. 

When  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
picked  Atlantic  City  for  its  1064  Presidential 
convention  late  last  month.  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  said  he  had  not  prom- 
ised air  conditioning  in  order  to  swing  the 
deal. 

BSQT7X8T  ICADK  3  MONTHS  AGO 

At  that  time,  it  developed  today,  Atlantic 
City's  application  for  Federal  assistance 
under  the  administration's  accelerated  pubhe 
works  program  had  been  on  file  with  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  for  nearly 
a  months. 

Atlantic  City  qualified,  as  a  conununity  in 
an  economically  depressed  area,  to  seek  Fed- 
eral grants  to  construct  or  improve  public 
buildings — like  the  convention  hall — to  stim- 
ulate local  employment. 

In  fact,  the  New  Jersey  seaside  resort  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment woiild  not  look  askance  at  the  project. 
The  Community  Facilities  Administration 
had  already  given  the  city  a  $87,000  grant 
to  make  plans  for  the  air  conditioiUng. 

However,  Commissioner  Sidney  H.  Woolner 
of  that  agency  has  informed  Representative 
MttTON  W.  Glxnn,  Republican,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, that  the  Atlantic  City  application  came 
in  too  late  to  qualify  for  assistance. 

According  to  Mr.  Woolner,  there  were  al- 
ready enough  applications  on  file  to  use  up 
the  accelerated  public  works  money  available 
for  1962-63. 

An  extension  and  broadening  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  defeated  in  the  House,  ap- 
proved later  in  the  Senate  and  is  now  await- 
ing reconsideration  in  the  House. 

Air-condltloning  the  Atlantic  City  conven- 
tion haU  would  cost  about  $3,170,000.  The 
Job  would  take  about  a  jrear,  so  local  ofllclals 
have  been  expressing  natural  anxiety  to  get 
the  project  moving. 


The  Democratic  convention  is  scheduled 
for  the  weA  of  August  28  next  year,  probably 
on  Wednesday,  llxuraday,  and  Friday. 

VUWS  OM  AIB  ouwuiTiuimm 

At  the  time  the  ctmTentlon  site  was  ae- 
tected.  New  Jersey  repreaentatlvea  main- 
tained that  the  Atlantic  City  haU  woxild  be 
a  comfortable  meeting  place  for  Democrats 
In  August.  Jtist  as  it  stood  without  a  cooling 
system. 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Glbnn,  how- 
ever, the  Atlantic  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said  that  "no  single  expenditure  coiUd  be  of 
more  value  toward  aiding  our  economy"  than 
the  installation  of  an  air-conditioning  sys- 
tem that  would  extend  the  convention  sea- 
son into  the  siunmer. 

While  pressing  for  the  Federal  grant.  Rep- 
resentative Glknn  has  said  that  Atlantic 
City  would  fioat  a  bond  issue  to  pay  for  the 
full  cost  of  the  project  If  no  outside  assist- 
ance was  forthcoming. 

When  the  accelerated  public  works  bill 
came  up  in  the  House,  Representative  Glxkk 
was  the  only  New  Jersey  Republican  to  vote 
for  it. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  will 
be  held  in  the  non-air-conditioned  Cow  Pal- 
ace in  San  Francisco,  which  California  insist 
is  entirely  habitable  In  July. 


WINEMA  NATIONAL  FOREST— -A 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
RICHARD  NEUBEROESl 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  mov- 
ing tribute  to  the  devoted  efforts  of  the 
late  Senator  Dick  Neuberger  to  preserve 
for  public  use  timber  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  former  Klamath,  Oreg., 
Indian  reservation  is  contained  in  an  ex- 
cellent uticle  by  WlUiam  B.  Morse  en- 
titied.  "Winema — The  Memorial  Forest." 
which  appeared  in  the  June  1963  issue  of 
American  Forests,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association. 

William  Morse,  an  Oregonian  himself, 
tells  the  story  of  how  our  late  colleague, 
against  great  odds,  preserved  these  nat- 
ural resources.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts 
these  lands,  totaling  525.000  acres  of 
southern  Oregon,  have  now  become  the 
nucleus  of  the  Winema  National  Forest. 
Recreation  is  one  of  the  many  uses  of 
the  new  national  forest.  All  of  the 
many  other  activities  of  forest  manage- 
ment have  been  inaugurated. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  new  national  for- 
est is  created,  and  the  forest  is  a  tribute 
to  Dick  Neuberger.  Finally,  the  article 
fittingly  suggests  the  establishment  of 
an  interpretive  center  as  a  memorial  to 
our  late  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  "Winema — The 
Memorial  Forest,"  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wdtema:  The  Memokiai.  Forest 
(By  William  B.  Morse) 

Creation  of  a  new  national  forest  does  not 
happen  very  often.  It  did  happen  on  April 
16,  1061,  when  Orvllle  Freeman,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  signed  a  proclamation  trans- 
ferring more  than  625,000  acres  of  southern 
Oregon  timber  lands  owned  by  the  Klamath 
Tribe  from  the  Btireau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Servlee.  Tills 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Winema  National 
Feu  est. 

Acquisition  of  this  land  from  the  Klamath 
Indian  TMbe  was  a  long  and  Involved  legis- 


lative battle  that  has  been  well  reported  In 
American  Forests.  Appraisal  methods  qied- 
fled  In  the  original  Termination  Act  passed 
by  Ooogress  would  have  necessitated  a  sale 
of  the  lands  to  private  owners  at  a  price 
high  enough  to  force  liquidation  of  timber 
under  a  cut-and-get-out  policy.  Tlie  late 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  of  Oregon,  led 
the  legislative  battles  that  resulted  In 
amending  the  Klamath  Termination  Act, 
directing  purchase  of  the  bulk  of  the  tanet 
lands  by  the  Federal  Government  for  na- 
tional forest  and  the  magnificent  Klamath 
Marsh  for  inclusion  in  the  national  wildlife 
refiige  system. 

every  December,  SenatOT  Neuberger  held 
a  discussion  and  strategy  meeting  with  pri- 
vate conservation  leaders  of  Oregon  In  his 
home.  In  1057,  he  asked  the  advice  of  these 
leaders  on  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation 
problem,  specifically  whether  to  continue 
what  he  thought  was  a  hopeless  fight  to 
place  the  lUdlan  lands  under  Government 
ownership  and  multiple  use  management. 
The  people  present  unanimously  urged  him 
to  continue  the  fight  to  save  the  resources 
regardless  of  the  odds  against  success.  That 
he  did,  and  with  such  a  display  of  states- 
manship and  legislative  ability  that  his 
amendments  were  pcused.  Without  that 
kind  of  leadership,  there  would  be  no  Winema 
Forest  today.  If  any  man  can  be  considered 
the  patron  of  a  forest  and  marsh.  Richard 
Ii.  Neuberger  Is  that  of  the  Winema. 

The  area  is  rich  in  the  history  of  Klamath 
Cotmty.  The  reservation  lands  were  the 
heart  of  the  cultxu^  of  the  Klamath  Indians, 
especially  the  Klamath  Marsh,  where  their 
staple  food,  wocus  (seeds  of  the  yellow  pond 
lily) ,  was  gathered.  Fish  abounded  and  game 
was  as  plentiful  as  in  any  forested  region 
of  those  days.  The  name,  Winema,  is  that 
of  an  Indian  heroine  of  the  Modoc  Indian 
war.  She  did  great  service  in  nmtting  the 
conflict  and  desperately  tried  to  prevent  the 
murder  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby  by 
Captain  Jack,  the  Indian  leader. 

The  Winema  Forest  does  not  consist  en- 
tirely of  the  former  Indian  lands.  Some  of 
the  Indian  lands  were  placed  In  other  na- 
tional forests,  while  some  lands  from  adja- 
cent national  forests  were  added  to  the  Win- 
ema. The  only  gocd  was  to  set  up  effldent 
administrative  units  on  all  the  national  for- 
ests in  the  area.  In  round  flgurea,  land 
soiu-ces  of  the  Winema  were:  EUamath  In- 
dian lands,  419.000  acres;  transferred  from 
three  other  national  forests,  404.000  acres. 
About  107.000  acres  of  former  Indian  land 
were  added  to  the  Fremont  National  Forest. 
Present  area  of  the  Winema  Forest  is  818.444 
acres. 

Over  300,000  acres  of  tribal  lands  are  still 
held  in  trust  for  the  Klamath  Indians  who 
chose  to  remain  with  the  tribe.  The  trustee 
is  not  the  Indian  Service,  but  the  UJB.  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Portland.  This  area  is  now 
considered  as  private  land. 

There  are  many  problems  in  getting  a  new 
area  the  size  of  the  Winema  under  active 
Forest  Service  management.  Four  month* 
prior  to  Secretary  Freeman's  proclamation, 
a  nucleus  planning  crew  was  headquartered 
in  Klamath  Falls  to  start  preliminary  plan- 
ning. From  April  16,  1061,  to  the  start  of 
the  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1,  the  lands  were 
administered  as  the  Winema  Administrative 
Unit.  Since  then,  they  have  been  In  the 
Winema  National  Forest. 

Land  manageemnt  plans  do  not  Just  hap- 
pen— they  take  a  lot  of  time,  study,  and  field 
work  to  develop.  As  a  result,  many  proce- 
dures and  permits  of  the  Indian  Service  have 
had  to  be  continued  until  necessary  timber 
and  range  surveys  could  be  completed.  The 
resources  have,  however,  been  (voteeted  and 
wisely  used  during  this  period. 

At  present,  the  budgeted  sustained  yield 
cut  Is  113  million  board  feet  a  year.  In  the 
last  year,  136  million  board  feet  were  sold. 
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area. 

Is  big  business  on  the  Winema. 
hfavlly   used   recreation   areas    were 
from  other  forests,  but  the  In- 
bad  never  been  available  for  pub- 
tion    use.      In    1962.    there    were 
rfccreatlon  visits.    Camping  and  pic- 
rare  the  most  popular  followed  by 
hunting.   Bunting  presents  some 
on  the  farmer  Indian  lands, 
formerly  had  the  right  to  hunt 
and  without  a  license.    At  pres- 
are  several  covut  cases  pending 
define  the  existing  rights  of  the 
Indians  oa  lands  in  the  forest  and 
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other  activities  of  forest  manage- 

Inatigurated.     Fire  control  was 

and  good.    Only  68  fires  occurred 

tftiree-fourths  lightning  catised.   The 

I  umed  was  tiny,  only  10  acres. 

¥  inema.   cnjx   youngest  forest,   Is   a 

copcem,  and  the  people  who  own  it, 

,  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 

and  the  men  who  manage  it  for 

same  is  true  of  those  marsh  lands 

t  le  forest,  administered  by  the  Bu- 

{  ports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  at  the 

Forest  Wildlife  Refuge.    Here  again. 

s  slow,  probably  slower  than  on  the 

because  oS.  lack  of  funds, 
terms  of  the  Termination  Act,  14,- 
of  tribal  lands  in  the  deep  marsh 
by  the  Oovemment.    In  addl- 
ICgratory   Bird  Commission   au- 
boqulsltion  of  6,800  acres  of  private 
allot  ment  land  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Some  of  this  borderland  was  pur- 
tut   the   bulk   of   it   still   rests   In 
liands.     Funds  are  never  adequate 
purchase,  and  tbe  area  does  not 
hlkh  priority  in  acquisition  plans. 
Inpians  retained  about  1,000  acres  on 
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in  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
nils,  like  the  retained  forest  land, 
by  the  UJS.  National  Bank, 
was  leased  iot  a  commercial  duck 
1961,   but   was   purported    to   loee 
No  lease  was  issued  in  1962.    The 
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for  Federal  acquisition, 
^nclng  has  been  done  and  a  patrol 
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the    service    allows   limited 
I  Ad   hay   cutting  on   the  area   by 
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has  been  good.     An  estimated 

'raterfowl   days   occurred   in    1962. 

up  33  percent  over   1961,  largely 

late  freeaeup  allowed  the  birds 

1  anger.     The  marsh  is  also  a  fine 

srea.  although  a  drought  last  siui- 

curtalled  production. 

Is    heavy    recreation    use    on    the 

far  Increasing  by  one-third  a  year. 

percent  of  the  area  Is  open  to 

hunting,  and  hunting   Is  good  for 

are  willing  to  work  at  it.   Hunters 

averaged  nearly  two  birds  per  day. 

ent    average   for    public    hunting 

liat  serve  novice  hunters.    One  of 

,ys  to  hunt  the  deep  marsh  Is  to 

duckboat  for  dog  and  decoys. 

wearing   waders,   pushes   and 

boat  throtigb  the  vegetation  in  the 


large  marsh  until  he  finds  a  suitable  hunt- 
ing spot,  far  from  shore.  He  then  bunts 
from  tbe  boat. 

Problsms  of  boundary  ownership  will  be 
preeent  until  the  necessary  private  lands  are 
purchased.  In  one  case,  a  narrow  strip  of 
private  land  between  the  foreet  boundary 
and  refuge  boundary,  was  posted  and  used 
to  control  the  effective  access  to  a  fine  por- 
tion of  the  public  hunting  area.  This,  again, 
points  out  the  need  for  more  rapid  land 
purchase.  Maintenance  of  waterfowl  breed- 
ing areas  will  be  possible  even  under 
drought  conditions,  when  a  system  ot  cross 
dikes  is  constructed  and  available  water  can 
be  oontaroUed.  Money,  again,  is  the  limiting 
factor. 

Congress  gave  the  name  Klamath  Forest 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  Termina- 
tion Act.  The  name  is  now  a  misnomer, 
as  there  Is  no  Klamath  National  Forest  in 
this  portion  of  the  State.  A  change  In  name 
to  something  more  appropriate,  such  as 
Woeus  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  would  be 
in  order,  but  would  require  congressional 
action.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
in  names — Upper  Klamath,  Lower  Klamath, 
and  Klamath  Forest  Refuges  are  all  in  the 
same  county. 

The  refuge  and  the  Winema  Forest  are 
going  <x>ncems,  being  managed  for  the  long- 
term  good  and  use  of  all  the  people.  They 
are  beautiful  areas,  rich  in  a  varied  vegeta- 
tion, archeologlcal  history,  and  volcano- 
based  geology.  Recreation,  timber,  wildlife, 
grassing,  and  water  production  are  big  busi- 
ness, important  to  the  State,  region,  and 
Nation.  Many  of  these  resovu-ces  would 
have  been  loet  or  seriously  ciu-tailed  had 
not  the  late  Richard  Neuberger  carried  and 
won  the  congressional  fight  against  seem- 
ingly hopeless  odds.  The  conservationists 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  It  should  be 
ptaid.    Here  Is  an  appropriate  method. 

Winema  Forest  officials  desire  to  build  an 
Interpretive  center  on  the  edge  of  the  Wi- 
nema Forest  plateau.  This  would  require 
less  than  a  mile  of  new  road,  plus  the  costs 
of  the  center  Itself.  This  center,  close  to 
the  main  north-south  highway  of  central 
Oregon,  would  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
public  and  would  tell  them  the  whole  story 
of  the  forest  and  marsh.  Its  management, 
history,  and  people.  When  funds  would  be 
available  for  this  might  be  a  long  time  away. 

The  Interpretive  center  could  be  in  sev- 
eral forms:  best,  I  think,  would  be  one  cen- 
tered around  a  small,  self -servicing  musexun, 
but  located  on  a  viewpoint  at  the  plateau 
edge. 

How  suitable  tbis  would  be  as  a  memorial 
to  Senator  Neuberger  from  his  friends,  the 
private  conservation  organizations.  Groups 
such  as  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
wildlife  organizations,  women's  clubs,  wil- 
derness groups,  and  any  others  Interested, 
could  donate  money  to  start  construction 
of  an  interpretive  faculty  for  the  Winema 
Foreet  and  marsh. 

It  need  not  be  named  the  Neuberger  Cen- 
ter. A  small  dedication  plaque  on  the  build- 
ing or  In  the  area  would  be  all  the  formal 
notice  needed.  It  should  be  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  thanks  from  the  friends  of  Dick 
Neuberger  for  the  efforts  he  made  to  obtain 
the  forest  and  marsh  for  them.  It  would  be 
a  living  and  useful  memorial,  the  Winema 
Forest  Interpretive  Center. 

I  think  Dick  would  like  that. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  H.  BUCKMAN, 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at 
its  recent  50th  annual  national  conven- 
ticm  in  Washington  reelected  my  good 
friend.  Hairy  H.  Buckman,  of  Jackson- 


ville, Fla.,  to  his  fifth  consecutive  term 
as  president  of  this  highly  important 
organization. 

It  is  <rf  interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Buck- 
man  is  the  only  president  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  which  was 
founded  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1901,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of 
either  the  UJ3.  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  warmly  congratulate 
Mr.  Buckman  for  this  honor  recently  be- 
stowed upon  him.  I  also  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership he  has  given  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  during  his  many  years  of 
service  as  its  president  and  as  a  national 
director.  As  a  national  vice  president,  I 
can  testify  to  the  many  services  he  hi&s 
rendered  in  this  field. 

During  these  years  he  has  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  sound  public  policies  in 
water  resources  firmly  established  by 
his  distinguished  predecessors — among 
them  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  who,  as  I  recall,  for  10  years 
served  as  president  of  the  congress  and 
now  is  its  chairman  emeritus. 

Mr.  Buckman  received  his  undergrad- 
uate degree  from  Harvard  College. 
Subsequently  he  pursued  his  post  grad- 
uate scientific  and  engineering  studies  at 
the  Royal  Technical  College  of  Charlot- 
tenburg  in  Germany,  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
He  has  pursued  his  engineering  work  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America;  from 
the  deserts  of  Outer  Mongolia  to  the  tin 
fields  of  Mexico. 

A  senior  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  his 
many  contributions  to  the  science  and 
technology  of  water  have  covered  a 
period  of  more  than  40  years.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  authoritative  studies  of 
the  great  canals  of  the  world,  including 
the  Don-Volga  Canal  connecting  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas  in  central  Asia; 
the  Panama  and  Sues  Canals;  and  the 
authorized  but  as  yet  unconstructed 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

In  World  War  I,  Mr.  Buckman  took 
the  lead  in  developing  for  the  United 
States  the  electric  melting  furnace,  the 
titanium  arc  electrodes  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  searchlights,  the  mesothorlum 
luminous  gunsight,  and  the  spot  shell 
filler  for  the  artillery. 

In  World  War  n,  he  acted  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice as  an  expert  in  the  storage  and  trans- 
portation of  poison  gas.  He  has  served 
as  technical  counsel  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  field  of 
strategic  materials,  a  service  which  in- 
cluded missions  to  England.  He  served 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  first  International  Tin  Con- 
ference in  London  in  1952.  And  finally, 
as  engineering  counsel  for  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration  he  con- 
tributed much  to  the  strategy  of  defense 
against  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Buckman  for  his  many 
contributions  in  the  water  resources  field. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Buckman'8  annual  report  to  the  Rivers 
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and  Harbors  Oongress  at  its  SOth  annual 
convention  be  printed  in  the  Rboord  aa 
a  part  of  my  remaiiu. 

There  bdng  no  objeotion.  the  r^Dort 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobb, 
as  follows: 

REP<nr  TO  THX  National  Rzvbu  ams  Habbois 
Congress  ik  Convention  bt  Its  PaxsmENT, 
WASBZMQTOir,  D.C  Jumc  7.  1963 
Pursuant  to  the  powers  and  duties  vested 
in  its  president  by  the  National  Riven  and 
Harbors  Congress  this  report  is  submitted  to 
the  60th  annual  conventicm  of  your  organi- 
zation convened  in  Washington,  D.O. 

mnmimHip  ams  rxxAMCB 
During  the  past  U  months  ova  menxber- 
shlp  has  been  strengthened  by  the  adher- 
ence of  numerous  agencies  and  individuals, 
thus  increasing  the  representative  nature  of 
the  organization.  Under  the  good  manage- 
ment of  our  able  executive  vice  president. 
Bill  Webb,  our  financial  affairs  have  b«en 
kept  in  their  usual  good  order.  Inooms 
and  outgo  have  been  not  only  balanced,  but 
there  has  been  made  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  reserve  fund.  This  reserve  now 
amoxints  to  over  $37,000.  However,  these 
results  have  been  achieved  by  management 
only  through  the  practice  of  ecooomles 
which  limit  our  usefulness.  Tlie  decreasing 
valiie  of  our  dollar  and  the  destrabill^  of 
expanding  our  activities  will  presenUy  re- 
quire increased  financial  support.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  members  will  give  considera- 
tion to  this. 

The  period  has  seen  our  loss  of  two  valued 
national  directors:  Bill  Zetzman.  of  Louisi- 
ana, by  death;  and  Gene  Germany,  of  Texas, 
by  retirement.  Taking  their  places  on  the 
board  are  Wofford  Camp,  of  California,  and 
Senator  Bvxbsit  Dbxsom,  of  lUbu^s. 

KXJcns 
Yoxur  directors  and  ofllcers  have  continued 
to  pursue  the  long-established  policies  of  the 
organization,  namely,  tbe  providing  of  a 
strictly  factual  Infonnation  service  to  the 
public  and  the  State  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ments  with  respect  to  water;  affording  to  the 
Federal  Government  an  Important  screening 
service  in  the  appraisal  of  pnqjMsed  watw 
resources  projects  of  every  kind  which  have 
been  brought  before  your  committee  on 
projects;  the  continuing  advocacy  of  those 
endorsed;  the  defense  of  all  such,  projected 
or  accomplished,  from  encroachment  inimi- 
cal to  the  public  interest;  the  Insistence  on 
an  increasing  proportion  ot  the  anntial  Fed- 
eral budget  devoted  to  water  resoiirces  study, 
construction  and  maintenance;  the  encour- 
agement of  researcb  and  education  in  the 
Held  of  water;  and  a  firm  Insistence  on  the 
coordination  of  our  water  resoiuees  with  the 
national  defense. 

STANDING   COMICTTTBIS 

The  committee  on  projects  has  suffered 
the  loss  by  retirement  of  its  able  chairman, 
Representative  Phil  Weaver  of  Nebraska. 
Our  old  friend  Bob  Secreet.  of  Ohio,  takes  bis 
place.  He  and  Al  Hansen,  of  Minnesota,  Its 
-vice  chairman  and  guiding  light  for  so  many 
years,  are  guarantees  of  its  oontinoing  eiB- 
clency. 

We  continue  to  be  particularly  indebted 
for  time  and  effort  given  by  members  of  the 
committee  on  industrial  and  mimlcipal  water 
use  and  pollution  control  under  Represents. 
tlve  John  Blatnik.  of  Minnesota,  as  chair- 
man, and  Judge  J.  E.  Sturrock.  of  Texas,  as 
vice  chairman;  the  committee  on  irrigation 
and  reclamation  under  Representative  J.  Bd- 
gar  Chenoweth,  of  Colorado,  as  chairman, 
and  J.  W.  Grimes,  of  South  Dakota,  as  vice 
chairman;  the  committee  on  wildlife  and 
reclamation  under  Representative  Bd  Ed- 
mondson,  of  Oklahoma,  as  chairman,  and 
Thomas  Felly,  of  Washington,  as  vice  chair- 
man; the  committee  on  Inland  navigation 
under  Oleason  N.  Stambaugh,  of  Florida,  as 


chairman,  and  Dale  Miller,  of  Texas,  as  vice 
ebalmuui;  the  committee  on  liaison  with  the 
Northwest  Rivers  and  Harbors  Oongress,  Her- 
bert West,  of  Washington,  as  chairman  and 
Phil  Weaver,  of  Nebraska,  and  BUI  Webb,  of 
Maryland,  as  members.  In  this  connection, 
acknowledgment  Is  due  of  the  fine  work  of 
our  Ncnth  Pacific  regional  director.  Mar- 
shall Dana,  of  Oregon,  who  has  been  largely 
Instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  liaison, 
and  who  is  now  very  constructively  engaged 
in  further  coordinating  the  interests  and 
activities  of  water  rasources  groups  in  his 
region. 

THB  MONTHLY  BXPOBTXB 

Under  the  able  superrislon  of  Jack  Avery, 
of  Florida,  your  monthly  reporter  continues 
to  be  an  extremely  useful  mediiun  for  the 
distribution  of  information  with  respect  to 
water  reso\irces  and  water  resoiirces  public 
works.  Its  powerful  tacit  refutation  of  the 
threadbare  charge  of  pork  formerly  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  some  critics,  was  never  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion when  some  60  or  more  of  its  pub- 
lished photographs  of  great  water  resources 
public  works  were  exhibited  to  Interested 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  Ho\ise  as  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  provid- 
ing the  funds  for  these  and  many  more  simi- 
lar fo\indation  elements  in  our  national 
economy. 

WATZB    BBSOUBCBS    BDT7CATIONAL    BXnLDINO 

The  trustees  of  your  bureau  of  water  re- 
so\irces.  Lester  Moody,  of  Georgia,  chairman, 
and  Herbert  West,  of  Washington,  and  Bill 
Camp,  of  California  are  to  be  congrat\iIated 
for  tbe  headway  they  have  been  able  to 
make  with  their  prc^xMal  to  make  a  gift  of  a 
Water  Resources  Educational  Building.  Its 
equipment,  maintenance  and  management 
to  the  Federal  Government  with  no  cost  to 
the  lattw.  Representative  Watnb  Aspinall, 
of  Colorado,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
our  national  vice  president.  Bob  Sixbs,  of 
Florida,  have  introduced  identical  bills  (HU. 
4712  and  HJl.  47<8,  respectively)  which  pro- 
vide for  the  acc^tanee  of  this  gift  by  the 
Government  and  for  its  location  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks.  This  institution  will 
be  a  public  facility,  wholly  owned  by  the 
Government,  and  paid  for,  maintained  and 
operated  by  your  bureau  at  Its  expense  vaaOmt 
a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Uitertor. 
the  terms  of  which  will  be  set  by  Congress 
and  the  Secretary.  Operation  of  the  insti- 
tuti<m  by  your  bureau  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary.  In  effect,  your 
bureau  will  be  a  contractor  providing,  main- 
taining and  operating  a  Government-owned 
facility  without  cost  to  the  Government  and 
without  compensation  to  Itself.  This  Is  a 
reversal,  as  unique  as  It  Is  wholesome,  of  the 
usual  procedure  of  seeking  facilities  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  It  would  seem 
that  the  trustees  of  your  bureau  have  been 
inspired  to  make  this  contribution  to  the 
public  welfare  by  President  Kennedy^  ad- 
monishment in  his  Inaugural  address  that  It 
is  better  to  seek  what  we  can  do  for  our 
country  than  what  our  country  can  do  for 
lis. 

THB  UVmON  or  COUNTT  COMMISSION 
BEmESKNTATIVSS 

Your  executive  coaunittee  have  author- 
ized the  creation  within  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  of  a  division  of  county 
commission  representatives.  Details  will  be 
mailed  to  all  who  may  be  interested  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Washington  OOlee.  This  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  as  a  result  of  a  grovring 
voltmie  of  cases  where  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  county  government  are  Involved  in 
matters  relating  to  water  which  are  not  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  any  municipality  and 
which  are  not  provided  for  by  State  action. 
There  is  generally  sufDdent  similarity  of  the 
water  problems  in  one  county  with  those  in 
another  to  make  them  fall  naturally  into 
one  major  group.    It  is  thought  that  this 


group  ctm  best  be  served  by  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  through  this 
new  Division. 


Tour  executive  eoomilttee  has  also  author- 
ised tbe  establishment  by  management  of 
a  list  of  competent  document  searchers  to 
be  known  as  the  reference  group.  This  ac- 
tion is  patterned  after  the  examples  set  by 
the  UjS.  Patent  OfBce  which  provides  a  list 
of  qualified  persons  who  can  ssslst  applicants 
for  patents  or  those  seeking  information  as 
to  procedure.  The  reference  group  is  being 
established  as  a  means  to  assist  any  of  ova 
members  who  wish  to  employ  experienced 
searchers  in  connection  with  the  proaecution 
of  their  water  reeources  Interests.  Tbere  sre 
many  such  highly  qualified  searchers  in 
Washington  who  are  accustomed  to  work  on 
a  fee  bctfis.  Management  win  fix  the  quali- 
fications which  It  believes  a  searcher  abould 
poaseas  for  this  type  of  work,  and  any  such 
desiring  to  be  placed  on  the  list,  and  who  can 
qualify,  will  be  enrolled.  No  charge  to  him 
will  be  made  for  tbis.  Management  will  not 
recommend  any  Individual.  Upon  applica- 
tion by  a  member,  it  will  fomish  to  him 
a  copy  of  the  list  from  which  he  may  make 
bis  choice.  Tbe  retidnlng  of  any  person  on 
the  list  by  a  member  to  searelb  for,  prepare, 
and  furnish  information,  and  tbe  fee  to  be 
paid  the  searcher  for  such  aervlce,  will  be 
matters  entirely  between  the  searcher  and 
tbe  employing  member.  Nattonal  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  wUI  not  participate  In  any 
way  beyond  furnishing  the  list  of  searchers 
It  believes  to  be  competent. 

PENSINO    TBANSPOBTATION    LBBCBLATXON 

Tbe  plight  of  the  railroads  and  the  neces- 
sity for  doing  something  about  it  is  recog- 
nised. But  legalised  impairment  of  tbe 
economy  inherent  in  any  of  their  competitors, 
or  stifling  of  tbe  development  of  any  of  these 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  public  inter- 
est and  should  not  be  permitted.  Tbe  con- 
tinuing importance  to  tbe  oountry  of  some 
form  of  rail  transport  warrants  careful  con- 
sideration. But  nothing  will  be  gained  and 
much  will  be  lost  If  tbe  railroads  are  per- 
mitted by  law  to  destroy  tbe  economy  which 
their  competitors  can  yield  or  to  prevent  the 
development  of  additional  eoonomias  latent 
in  other  modes  of  transportation.  Pending 
legislation  should  be  ■'^""il  with  this  in 
mind  and  amended  to  provide  against  it. 


TRX  COBPS  or  BNOnrBBBS  or  TBS  ABMT  ANS  THB 
Va  or  BSCLAMATIOW 


No  report  of  mine  to  you  would  be  com- 
plete without  again  calling  to  your  atten- 
tion the  performance  of  the  Oocps  of  Bngi- 
neers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  each 
has  discharged  its  responsibilities  with  out- 
standing efficiency.  Both  are  entitied  not 
only  to  your  approbation  but  to  your  oon- 
tinutng  support  in  the  increasing  complexity 
of  their  respective  problems. 

THB  BUXXAD  OT  THB  BUDCCT 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  Chief  Executive.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  policies  laid  down  for  it.  it  acts 
as  examiner  and  appraiser  In  matters  of 
money  requests  by  the  several  departments 
and  agencies,  and  as  adviser  to  tbe  President. 
It  does  not  initiate  requests  for  funds.  The 
faithful,  and  efllcient  peifotuiance  of  Its  du- 
ties and  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities 
are  tacks  as  difficult  as  any  in  Oovemment. 
In  their  approaches  to  tbe  Bureau,  your  of- 
ficers and  directors  have  been  Invariably 
met  with  courteous  attention  and  evident 
careful  and  sympathetic  oooskleratlon  of 
matters  they  have  presented. 


THB  NATIONAL  Dl 

The  ouUook  for  Indefinitely  prolonged 
peaceful  coexistence  of  deaaocracy  and  com- 
munism appears  less  eneooraglBg  today  than 
it  did  12  months  ago.    Tb  indst  upon  and 
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natifral  resource,  water,  water  for  hu- 
I  almal  consumption;  water  fas  the 
food  oropa;  water  for  power;  wa- 
Injlustry,  and  water  for  transporta- 
therefore  our  special  duty  to  In- 
and  share  In  adequate  provision 
hese  against  the  day  of  conflict. 
Impressive  fact  that  the  Presl- 
budg«t  for  the  fiscal  year  1064.  while 
what  appear  to  be  adequate  funds 
CO  dtlnued  development  of  sea-based 
i4lss11es  such   as   Polaris,   and   for 
nuclear  mtnlles  such  as  the  Ifln- 
imphaatass   preparation    for   con- 
warfare.    Provlslan  under  the  lat- 
Includee  the  development  and 
small  arms,  helicopters,  transport 
planea.  amphibious  trucks,  antl- 
equlpment.  destroyers  and  hydro- 
In  all.  It  I4>pears  that,  dollar- 
( mphasls  on  conventional  weapons 
to  preponderate. 

I   evident   wisdom    In    this.     For 
dUBeult  to  eecape  the  expectation 
ludear  bomb  will  remain  as  the 
,  our  best  hope  at  present  sp- 
in an  ability  to  enter  a  major 
th  a  reeerve  of  nuclear  armament 
with  preponderant  strength 
for  waging  conventional  war,  will 
the  use  by  the  enemy  of 
nuclear  weapons, 
many  years,  both  Congress  and 
have   been  InsuAclently  at- 
the  fact  that  conventional  war- 
4csle  commensurate  with  the  arma- 
irhlch  we  continue  to  appropriate 
be  waged  without   adequate 
facilities  In  being  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict.     Today,  our 
ransport   network   Is  dangerously 
to  support  the  civilian  effort  nec- 
the  effective  employment  of  such 
No  sufficient  remedy  for  this  can 
during  a  major  war.    If  Wcvld 
us  anything.  It  taught  us  that, 
begin  now.  while  there  may  be 
nodemlae  our  rail  and  highway 
to  extend  and  improve  our 
nafrlgatlon  channels  and  to  connect 
mldcontinent  with  those  of  the 
board  by  the  long  authorized  and 
Relayed  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal; 
develop  the  best  possible  sub- 
the  Panama  Canal  tat  the  defense 
coast;  and  to  develop  a  tech- 
a  legal  basis   for  the  efficient 
of  carriages  employed  in  road 
ranqxsrt.    All  of  these  things  are 
within  our  means.    So  long  as 
undone  our  defense  policy  will 
realistic,  nor  will  otir  fiscal 
insistent. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Hbnbt  H.  Bxtckmak, 

President. 


tie 


Pa:lflc 
ai  d 


aid 


remi  in 
coi  ipletely 


PIOXMIRE.     Bir.  President.  I 
t  le  ahaence  of  a  quorum. 
7RESIDINO    OFFICER.      The 
caU  the  roU. 
legislative  elo-k  proceeded  to  call 


PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President.  I 
consent  that  the  order 


unanimous 


quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

B8IDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  X7NTIL  MONDAY. 

JULY  IS,  1M3 
Mr.  PftOXMIRB.    Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  f  revious  order.  I  move  that  the 


Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  preyious  order,  un- 
til Monday.  July  15.  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

'        NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  11,  1963: 

UJ3.  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6231. 
Vice  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  O.  Sharp,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Adm.  John  H.  Sides.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral vmder  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

.  POSTMASTBBS 

Armstead  L.  Hayes,  Notasulga,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  3. 0.  Rea,  retired. 

ALASKA 

Theodore  Samuelson,  Bethel,  Alaska.  In 
place  of  E.  R.  Schmidt,  retired. 

Lyman  E.  McBrlde,  Kenai,  Alaska,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Rheingans,  resigned. 

ASKANSAS 

James  L.  Thrash,  Ashdown,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  D.  B.  Hutchinson,  retired. 

Barney  R.  Adams,  Banks,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
L.  B.  Ederington,  deceased. 

Floyd  L.  Kelley.  Portland,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
L.  B.  Gregory,  retired. 

CALirOBNiA 

Juanlta  S.  Roberts,  Kerman,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  C.  M.  Holcomb,  retired. 

Joyce  A.  Thomas,  Kettleman  City.  Calif.. 
In  place  of  O.  C.  Dark,  retired. 

Albert  L.  Cox,  Jr..  OJal.  Calif..  In  place  of 
O.  Ii.  Busch,  retired. 

Loyd  J.  Swycaffer,  Santa  Tsabel.  Calif..  In 
place  of  J.  A.  licDanlel.  retired. 

Earle  H.  Flaws.  Seaside.  Calif.,  in  place  of 
S.   E.   Bobbins,  retired. 

Leroy  J.  Rust,  Yosemlte  National  Park, 
Calif..  In  i^ace  of  W.  J.  Fltzpatrick,  retired. 

I  COLOSAOO 

Ole  H.  Lee.  Arriba,  Colo.,  in  place  of  J.  B. 
Kraxberger.  deceased. 

George  A.  Cavender,  Denver,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  T.  G.  Hefner,  retired. 

Archie  N.  Hain,  Wellington,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  A.  L.  Carlson,  transferred. 

OONNXCnCUT 

Dlgnor  O.  Finer,  Mansfield  Center,  Conn.. 
In  place  of  L.  M.  Maxcy.  retired. 

DKLAWASX 

William  C.  Calloway,  Delmar.  Del.,  In 
place  of  E.  G.  P.  Jones,  Jr..  removed. 

Carl  B.  Davidson.  Nassau.  Del.,  In  place 
of  Thomas  Best,  retired. 

FLoamA 

Edgar  R.  Sltler.  Sr..  Casselberry,  Fla.  Office 
estaldlshed  November  2,    1950. 

William  H.  Melton,  Femandlna  Beach,  Fla.. 
In  placa  of  Lotils  Goldstein,  retired. 

Dyle  R.  Johnson.  Mayiwrt.  Fla.,  in  place  of 
L.  H.  Brown,  resigned. 

oxoaeu 

Guy  Freeman.  Jr.,  Evans.  Oa.,  In  place  of 
H.  L.  Fvller.  transferred. 

Bud(dph  B.  Kellett.  Powdw  Spring.  Oa.,  In 
I^ace  of  K.  C.  Tapp.  retired. 

nxnfoa 

William  H.  Kllver,  Bluffs.  HI.,  in  place  of 
T.  B.  Ifaehan.  removed. 


Carl  R.  Brown.  Flndlay.  HI..  In  place  of 
J.  M.  Mausey,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Ivan  R.  Love,  Seymour.  Ind..  in  place  of 
T.  P.  Cordes.  Sr..  deceased. 

IOWA 

Stanford  R.  Warner.  Blakeeburg.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  C.  H.  Huff,  transferred. 

Robert  L.  Falcon.  Central  City.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  L.  A.  Falcon,  retired. 

Warren  L.  Lehman.  Doon,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  T.  J.  RohweUer.  retired. 

Wajme  E.  Brlnton.  BUsworth.  Iowa.  In 
place  of  B.  M.  Rlsstter.  retired. 

Delores  A.  Kunkel.  Oyens.  Iowa,  In  place 
of  Kathryn  Doud.  retired. 

Anna  V.  Reuse.  Princeton.  Iowa.  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Rogers,  retired. 

Harry  D.  Levy.  Washington.  Iowa,  In  place 
of  O.  J.  Brown,  retired. 


Francis  E.  Kunkel,  Burden.  Kans.,  in  place 
of  F.  M.  Allen,  retired. 

Raymond  Peters,  Lehigh.  Kans.,  In  place 
of  W.  G.  Boothe,  transferred. 

Wlnford  J.  Broadfoot.  Montesuma.  Kans.. 
In  place  of  F.  G.  MuUlkln.  transferred. 

Richard  N.  Van  Scyoc.  Oabome,  Kans..  In 
place  of  L.  E.  Tucker,  removed. 

Gerard  P.  Ketter,  Pauline.  Kans.,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Cox.  resigned. 

Ralph  A.  Sehweltaer,  Penokee.  Kans..  In 
place  of  Grace  Schweitzer,  retired. 

Gerald  B.  Trautweln.  Udall.  Kans..  In  place 
of  J.  W.  Walker,  transferred. 

KXNTUCXT 

Benjamin  P.  Bo3rd,  Boaz.  Ky.,  In  place  of 
L.  V.  Beckham.  Sr..  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Rodney  C.  Deshotels.  Washington.  La..  In 
place  of  Ell  Speyrer.  transferred. 

MASTLANO 

WUbxir  T.  Messlck,  Bivalve,  Md.,  In  place 
of  W.  R.  Langrall,  retired. 

•CASSACHXmCTTS 

Agnes  H.  Cone,  Haydenvllle,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  T.  K.  Larkln,  retired. 

Rita  L.  Mournlghan.  Hebronvllle,  Mass..  in 
place  of  M.  J.  Charron,  resigned. 

Michael  F.  CRowke,  North  Attleboro. 
Mass..  In  place  of  J.  F.  Brennan,  retired. 

Carl  T.  Sherman,  Raynham.  Mass.,  in  place 
of  B.  8.  Nelson,  retired. 

Marian  B.  Shepard.  Still  River.  Mass.,  In 
place  of  R.  H.  Shepard.  resigned. 

aacmoAN 

Ethel  M.  Llnskey,  Atlas,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
Leota  Anderson,  deceased. 

Loiils  C.  Rxissell,  Greenville,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  R.  H.  Edsall.  deceased. 

James  W.  Marshall,  Otisvllle,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  R.  W.  Crawford,  reeigned. 

KINNKSOTA 

Donald  W.  Nielsen,  Alpha,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  J.  W.  Cain,  transferred. 

Clarence  J.  Peterson,  Badger,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Novotny.  deceased. 

Wlllard  G.  DeGroat,  Hector.  Minn..  In 
place  of  M.  P.  Dahlhelm,  transferred. 

John  D.  Miller.  Hinckley,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  George  Haines,  retired. 

Carl  E.  Hoover,  Racine,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
B.  M.  Franck.  retired. 

Louis  J.  Sauvageau.  Stillwater,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  P  JiC.  Llndbloom,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

B.  Blaine  Claypool,  Clinton.  Mies.,  in  place 
of  A.  S.  LangBton.  retired. 

Hoaklns  L.  Deterly,  Natches.  Miss.,  in  place 
of  W.  H.  Baldwin,  retired. 

Everett  M.  Furtlck.  Riensl,  MIbs.,  In  place 
c€  B.  W.  Burnett,  retired. 

MISSOXTSI 

Raymond  M.  Herr,  Asbury.  Mo.,  in  place  of 
O.  V.  Gaston,  transferred. 
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Edwin  L.  Goodrich.  Grain  Valley,  lib.,  in 
place  of  R.  J.  Fine,  resigned. 

Christian  A.  Gremlnger.  Salnte  Genevieve, 
Mo.,  in  place  of  P.  A.  Baechle.  retired. 

Dorian  M.  Alexander.  Shelbyvllle,  lib.,  in 
place  of  H.  H.  Forman,  deceased. 

MONTANA 

Elsie  P.  Garbe,  Pablo,  Mont.,  in  place  of 
F.  L.  Stimson,  retired. 

NXW  HAMPSHnUt 

Marlene  M.  Leger.  West  Swanney,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  F.  O.  Naromore.  retired. 

NKW  JXBSKT 

Alfonso  W.  Magurno.  Bloomlngdale.  NJT., 
in  place  of  L.  A.  Harby.  removed. 

Jcrtm  G.  Hurley,  Hackettstown,  N.J..  in 
place  of  J.  G.  Stout,  retired. 

Norman  H.  Levbarg,  Lakewood.  NJ.,  In 
place  of  W.  H.  Applegate,  deceased. 

Wilson  G.  Bell.  Normandy  Beach.  NJ.,  in 
place  of  W.  L.  KesBler.  resigned. 

NKW  Toax 

Jessie  Bradley.  Barryvllle,  N.T..  in  place 
of  Eva  Purcell.  retired. 

Ruth  I.  Robl.  Black  River,  N.T..  in  place 
of  W.  R.  Holt,  retired. 

Helen  C.  Miller.  Cadyvllle.  N.T.,  in  place  of 
H.  N.  Cataracte.  retired. 

Walter  A.  Kanas.  East  Moriches,  N.T..  in 
place  of  A.  B.  Olson,  retired. 

Sidney  Schorr.  Far  Rockaway,  N.T..  in 
place  of  C.  P.  Buonora,  deceased. 

Walter  E.  Fitzgerald.  GetzvlUe.  N.T.,  in 
place  of  W.  G.  Clare,  deceased. 

Bvelyn  M.  Cassara.  Highland  Lake.  N.T.. 
in  place  of  Jeanette  Bye.  retired. 

Glenn  W.  Sickles.  Mumford,  N.T..  in  place 
of  F.  T.  Callan.  deceased. 

Gerald  M.  McGinnis,  Norwood,  N.T..  In 
place  of  G.  G.  McQuaid,  deceased. 

Clarence  R.  Ford.  Saint  Bonaventure.  N.T., 
in  place  of  C.  T.  Olackln,  deceased. 

Walter  S.  Eckel.  Schodack  Landing.  N.T.. 
in  place  of  M.  P.  Van  de  Wal.  retired. 

Lavina  M.  Kubler,  South  Cairo,  N.T.,  in 
place  of  R.  C.  McLaren,  deceased. 

N<MtTR  CABOLINA 

Thelma  J.  Jcdinson,  Ferguson,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  J.  C.  West,  retired. 

James  H.  Ross,  Lincolnton,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  V.  N.  Fair,  retired. 

OHIO 

Henry  L.  Hanson.  Chesterland.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  G.  R.  Evans,  retired. 

Norman  G.  Beta.  Duncan  Falls,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  H.  F.  Laub,  retired.  o 

Eugene  O.  Place,  Leipsic.  Ohio,  in  place  of 
R.  W.  Wortman.  deceased. 

Harry  R.  Smith.  Paulding,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Hardesty,  retired. 

Philip  E.  Poster.  Winchester.  Ohio,  in  place 
at  J.  R.  Short,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Doyle  V.  Strong,  Beaver,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
D.  D.  Fry,  deceased. 

Dorthy  J.  Orton,  Fort  Towson,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  E.  E.  Meggs,  deceased. 

Charlie  D.  Payne,  Lawton,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  Bennle  Stephens,  retired. 

Lets  M.  Brock,  MannsvUle,  (Mda.,  in  plaoe 
of  D.  A.  StUley,  deceased. 

James  T.  Hughston,  Valliant,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  MiUs,  resigned. 

OBIOON 

Bemioe  B.  Muller,  Wolf  Creek,  Oreg..  in 
place  of  B.  M.  Hopper,  deceased. 

FSNNSTLVANIA 

Herman  E.  Schwirlan,  Buena  Vista.  Pa.,  In 
place  of  G.  V.  Lacey.  resigned. 

Margery  B.  Lehman,  Duke  Center.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C.  F.  Semelsberger,  deceased. 

Nicholas  C.  Nachman.  Bast  Springfield.  Pa., 
in  place  of  M.  O.  Spencer,  retired. 

James  L.  Tingling,  Gibsonia.  Pa.,  in  plaoe 
of  J.  A.  Moore,  deceased. 


Oarl  F.  Bnglehart.  Hunlock  Creek,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  S.  C.  Croop,  deceased. 

John  W.  Weller,  James  Creek,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  F.  J.  Gamer,  retired. 

George  A.  Ciprieh,  Laceyvllle,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  A.  C.  CMara.  retired. 

William  B.  Noland.  Lake  Ariel.  Pa.,  in  plaoe 
of  E.  A.  Demlng.  retired. 

Charles  E.  Wise.  Lebanon,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
D.  E.  Walter,  removed. 

Chester  W.  Marburger.  Mars.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Mattem.  retired. 

John  W.  Cooner,  Millheim.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
W.  J.  McMuUin.  retired. 

George  W.  Lauck.  Jr.,  Pine  Grove  Mills. 
Pa..  In  plaoe  of  G.  W.  Lauck.  retired. 

Kathleen  W.  Calms.  Morgan.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  M.  Viola,  resigned. . 

Verla  J.  Hill.  Needmore  Pa.,  in  place  of 
M.  M.  Walts,  retired. 

Francis  J.  Augostine.  New  Castle,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  W.  R.  Hanna,  deceased. 

William  H.  Jones,  Ralston.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Doiigherty,  retired. 

Michael  Conrad.  Jr..  Worthington.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  R.  H.  Weaver,  retired. 

SOUTH   CABOLINA 

Henry  Summerall,  Aiken,  S.C,  in  place  at 
B.  R.  Permenter.  retired. 

Ruby  G.  Hodge.  Alcolu.  S.C.  In  place  of 
NB.  Hodge,  retired. 

Joseph  O.  Orvin.  Manning.  S.C,  in  place  of 
J.J.  Ropp.  retired. 

Clara  M.  Mason,  Vamvllle,  S.C.  in  plaoe  of 
L.  P.  Ginn,  retired. 


Juanlta  J.  Waller.  Baxter.  Tenn.,  in  place 
oi  W.  V.  Cole,  retired. 

Frederick  C  James,  Jr.,  Gadsden,  Tenn.,  in 
plaoe  of  M.  J.  Cox,  retired. 

Woodrow  W.  Parker,  Jasper,  Tenn.,  in  plaoe 
of  W.  W.  Turner,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Charles  D.  Brown,  Bremond,  Tex.,  in  plaoe 
of  A.  H.  Clark,  retired. 

Marion  E.  Summers,  Dripping  Springs,  Tex., 
In  place  of  M.  L.  Spaw,  retired. 

Sadie  B.  Davis,  Elgin.  Tex..  In  place  of  E.  N. 
Sowell.  retired. 

Eddie  G.  Rlnehart,  Franklin.  Tex.,  in  plaoe 
of  R.  B.  Ttuett.  retired. 

Arthur  W.  Faubion.  Leander.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  D.  R.  Sherman,  transferred. 

T.  C  Wilhlte,  Pecan  Gap,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
U.  B.  Walker,  retired. 

UTAH 

Ray  M.  Wettsteln.  Woods  Cross.  Utah,  in 
place  of  N.  M.  Ballard,  retired. 

VEXMONT 

James  R.  Hudson,  East  Montpelier,  Vt.,  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Dudley,  deceased. 

Stanley  R.  Beauregard,  Saint  Albems,  Vt.,  in 
place  of  H.  G.  Kennedy,  retired. 

Patil  W.  Rivait,  Salisbury,  Vt.,  in  plaoe  of 
J.  E.  Petersen,  retired. 

Herman  W.  Mercier.  Swanton,  Vt.,  in  place 
of  I.  E.  Bronson,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Clarence  M.  Vassar.  Charlotte  Court  House. 
Va..  in  place  of  W.  H.  Smith,  Jr..  retired. 

Byron  A.  Pepper,  Colonial  Beach,  Va.,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Mason,  retired 

WASHINGTON 

Lavern  M.  Deane,  Anacortes,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  G.  N.  Dalstead,  retired. 

Lynn  I.  Sauve,  Moxee  City.  Wash.,  in  place 
of  G.  S.  Cartler.  retired. 

George  C.  Hale.  Saint  John.  Wash.,  in  place 
of  M.  S.  Falk.  retired. 

Vada  P.  McMullan.  Wenatchee.  Waah.,  in 
place  of  J.  F.  Lester,  deceased. 


VntGINIA 

Robert  A.  Underwood,  Bllenboro.  W.  Va.. 
In  place  of  O.  L.  Cuiry,  retired. 

Billy  J.  Blankenshlp.  Itmann,  W.  Va..  ta 
plaoe  of  V.  B.  Coleman,  retired. 


Thomas  E.  Roberts,  Keystone,  W.  Vs.,  In 
place  of  F.  A.  Webb,  transferred. 

Lcmelle  W.  Michael,  Sinks  Grove,  W.  Vs.,  in 
place  of  L.  R.  Lemons,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

John  M.  Stauffacher,  Darlington,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  W.  R.  McCarville,  transferred. 

John  Weinberg,  Gleason,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
E.  E.  Welch,  retired. 

Fredean  P.  Miller,  Powers  Lake.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  Carl  Pretzman.  retired. 

Jerome  M.  Kowaleskl.  Wild  Rose.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  E.  C  Jones,  transferred. 

Coast  and  Gaoosnc  Susvrr 
The  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to   the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  commander* 
Pentti  A.  Stark 
Merlyn  E.  Natto 
Alfred  C  Holmes 

To  he  lieutemmta 
Francis  D.  Moran  Charles  K.  Paul 

John  W.  Bricker  Dee  E.  KimbeU 

Dcmald  J.  Florwick 


To  be 

James  H.  Allred 
Gordon  E.  Mills 
Paul  W.  Larsen 
Michael  Gemperle 
Leland  L.  Relnke 
Christian  Andreasen 


ensigna 

Robert  T.  Coffin 
Henry  L.  Plttock  m 
Ronald  W.  Elonen 
Jcton  B.  Jones 
Thomas  B.  Ryder 
Edgar  N.VaU 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D J). ,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Amos  5:  24:  Let  judgment  run  doum 
as  VMters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  Qod,  may  our 
President,  our  Speaker,  and  our  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  know  how  to  steer  the 
ship  of  state  during  these  days,  through 
perilous  waters  and  guide  it  into  those 
channels  which  lead  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

Give  them  wisdom  to  contider  every 
piece  of  legislation  with  fairness  and 
frankness,  judging  it  conscientiously 
and  prayerfully  and  then  express  them- 
selves, as  statesmen,  with  a  voice  and 
a  vote  that  manifests  candor  and  free- 
dom. 

May  the  day  q;>eedily  come  in  our 
Republic  when  all  our  citiaens  shall  be 
free  and  c«4;>able  of  thinking  independ- 
ently for  themselves  and  not  be  dominat- 
ed by  prejudice  and  expediex>cy  or  by 
popular  opinion  or  movement  of  any 
party  and  parties,  but  when  our  Ocvem- 
ment  shall  truly  be  "a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
MoGown.  <me  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the  Senate   had    passed    without 
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ADMndineiki 
following 

RJt.40. 

Tide  addlt4>iua 
State 


it  a  bin  of  the  House  of  the 
title: 


in  met  to  Mrist  the  States  to  pro- 
fuilltlee  for  reeearch  at  the 
•iperlment  stations. 
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agrlc  tiltural 

The  me  ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  ha  d  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title.  In  uhlch  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  I  equested: 

S.  861.  A 1  act  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  tn  ocmlaalon  and  dlspoaltion  by  the 
Secretary  <  if  the  Interior  of  electric  energy 
generated  j  kt  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande 
to  authori  e  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
alao  marke  i  power  generated  at  Amlstad  Dam 
on  the  Rio  Orande. 

■me  mc  ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Soiate  iislsts  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (  I.R.  3872)  enUUed  "An  act  to 
increase  t  le  lending  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Imp trt  Bank  of  Washington,  to  ex- 
tend the  I  eriod  within  which  the  Export- 
Import  Sank  of  Washington  may 
exercise  1  s  functions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", dl  >agreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  CO]  Lf  erence  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  dlsag  "eeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  uui  appoints  Mr.  Clabk.  Mr. 
SPAXKMAii .  Mr.  Proxmxek,  Mr.  Wiluams 
of  New  J4  raey.  Mrs.  NKUBsaon.  Mr.  Mc- 
IMTTU,  Mr.  DoMnncx,  Mr.  Town,  and 
Mr.  jAvns  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  oftte  Senate. 


AUTHOF  IZINO  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
OSA  T  )  PROVIDE  FOR  PURCHASE. 
ETC..  OP  ELECTRONIC  DATA 
PROCl  SSINO  EQUIPMENT 
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T^ORNBERRY,  from  the  Com- 

Rules,   reported  the  follow - 

resolution   (H.  Res.  432. 

539),    which    was    referred 

Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 


to  the  Hoiiee 

have  been 

shaUbe 

amendments 

interrenlig 

recommit 


>  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HA. 
I  uthorlze  the  Administrator  of  the 
jervlees  Administration  t^  co- 
ifad  otherwise  provide  for  the  eco- 
efflcient  purchase,  lease,  malnte- 
and  utilization  of  electronic 
equipment  by  Federal  de- 
and  agencies.  After  general  de- 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
divided  and  controlled  by  the 
and  ranking  minority  member  of 
on  Government  Operations, 
the  bill  sllall  be  read  for  amendment  tmder 
the  flve-n  Inute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
tha  eaaaU  nation  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Conuqlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bin 
with  such  amendments  as  may 
■dopted,  and  the  previous  question 
cqnsldered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
thereto  to  final  passage  without 
motion  except  one  motion  to 


ope  «tlon.  I 
I«t>c  isslng 


whlcti 
cool  Inue 


OoiBE  ittae 


was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

ite^oloed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoiise  reeolve  Itself  into  the  Cknnmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU  (HJt. 
4897)  to  repeal  subsection  (d)  of  section 
2388  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prevloxis  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


REPEAL  OP  SUBSECTION  (d)  OF 
SBCTI  W  2388  OF  TTITiE  18,  UNITED 
STATl  S  CODE 


Mr.  T1  ORNBERRY,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
CoutMm,  Irom  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
reported  we  following  mlvlleged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Re&.  433.  Rept.  No.  540).  which 


service.  Interrupting  their  education  and 
woiking  careers?  What  of  the  wives 
who  are  compelled  to  face  all  the  prob- 
lems of  rearing  young  children  alone 
while  their  husbands  are  away  perform- 
ing their  military  obligations? 

If  there  can  be  some  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  this  shambles,  I  should  like  to 
hear  it.  And  I  maintain  that  no  matter 
how  plausible  an  explanation  is  given 
us,  the  whole  impression  is  so  bad  and 
tragic  from  a  psychological  standpoint, 
that  the  entire  episode  is  unforgivable. 


THE  NAVY  AND  THE  LATEST 
I      BATHINO  SUITS 

Mr.  QILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  by  an  illustrated 
article  which  appears  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  July  13  to  July  20.  1963. 
The  headline  is  "Trim  New  Swimsults 
for  Summer  Maneuvers — An  Exclusive 
Preview  of  the  Bathing  Outfits  Soon  To 
Hit  the  Beaches  Shows  Midriffs  in 
Exposed  Positions  While  the  Bikini 
Achieves  a  Strategic  Advance  and  Fab- 
rics Make  Critics  Wonder  if  the  Suits 
Are  Really  Immersible."  Then  followed 
large  colored  pictures — one  is  entitled 
"Lycra  Suit  by  Roxanne  Receives  Tank 
Test  and  Attention  from  Seabees  of  a 
Navy  Amphibious  Construction  Bat- 
talion." A  model  is  pictured  with  nine 
Seabees.  Next  is  a  full-page  picture  en- 
titled "Making  Practice  Landing,  Camp 
Pendleton  Marines  Engulf  Models  in 
Avant-Oarde  Suits."  Here  we  see  our 
marines,  in  full  battle  dress,  pictured 
with  several  models.  Another  picture 
bears  the  title :  "Members  of  Navy's  Un- 
derwater Demolition  Unit  I,  Training  in 
San  Diego,  Clamber  up  Coronado  RocIes 
Among  Sunbathers  Wearing  Vinyl 
Suits."  Models  In  the  new  swimsults  are 
shown  with  the  demolition  team. 

A  full  and  accurate  explanation  is  due 
us  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  all 
those  responsible  for  permitting  such 
photos  to  be  taken  and  published.  In 
my  estimation,  this  article  is  an  unfair 
reflection  on  all  our  fighting  men  in 
all  the  services  and  they  must  resent  it. 
That  our  marines,  in  battle  dress,  are 
pictured  in  such  a  frolicking  manner  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  Marine  Corps,  long  ad- 
mired and  respected  for  their  bravery  in 
battle,  as  well  as  to  every  man  serving 
in  the  Navy. 

What  an  image  of  decadence  this  ar- 
ticle creates.  Is  this  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice we  are  asking  of  our  men  and  per- 
mitting them  to  perform?  What,  then, 
is  the  need  for  calling  yoimg  men  to 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Olda- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  APPRENTICESHIP  BILL 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  Federal  appren- 
ticeship bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
apprenticeship,  on-the-job  training,  up- 
grading, and  other  joint  labor-manage- 
ment training  programs. 

The  bill  covers  labor  organizations, 
employers,  and  certain  other  hiring  and 
training  organizations. 

It  sets  up  an  Apprenticeship  Training 
Commission  composed  of  five  salaried 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  States  having  ef- 
fective antidiscrimination  laws  is  pre- 
served. The  Commission  would  have  the 
power  to  utilize  regional.  State,  and  local 
agencies  to  accomplish  its  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation is  clear.  The  best  available  esti- 
mates indicate  that  only  2  percent  of 
those  imdergoing  apprentice  training  in 
the  United  States  are  Negro;  and  that 
out  of  a  Negro  work  force  of  some  7  mil- 
lion— 11  to  20  percent  are  unemployed — 
twice  that  of  other  workers. 

Apprentice  training  in  all  its  aspects 
covers  well  over  one-half  million  jobs  a 
year.  Where  discrimination  exists  In 
this  area  it  prejudices  American  society 
from  the  home  to  the  school  and  wastes 
some  of  our  best  human  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago,  on 
June  4. 1  joined  in  Introducing  the  Equal 
Rights  Act  of  1963  to  enable  Individuals 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  initiate 
civil  cases  to  enforce  14th  amendment 
guarantees  in  the  use  of  public  facili- 
ties; and  to  enable  the  Attorney  General 
to  Invoke  Bill  of  Rights  protections  for 
Individuals  by  initiating  civil  Injunctive 
actions  on  their  Iwhalf . 

It  is  my  h(9e  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  thia  additional  ledalation  Intro- 
duced today  as  the  right— on  merit — to 
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seek  gainful  employment  that  is  basic  to 
our  concept  of  democracy.  The  denial 
of  this  right  to  join  a  union  or  to  partici- 
pate in  Joint  labor-management  training 
programs  hurts  the  individual,  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  community. 


McCORMACK  PARK 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ronarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  walked  to  the  office  through 
the  area  bounded  by  Independence  Ave- 
nue and  C  Street.  This  is  the  area  from 
which  the  buildings  were  recently  re- 
moved. The  cellars  have  been  filled  in 
and  the  open  spaces  have  been  graded 
and  seeded  and  are  now  covered  with  a 
pleasant  growth  of  fresh,  green  grass. 
A  remarkable  number  of  trees  have  been 
preserved  and  stand  in  full  foliage. 
Birds  flit  from  tree  to  tree  and  fill  the 
air  with  pleasant  song.  Altogether,  this 
is  a  peaceful  and  verdant  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  the  brick  and  concrete  of  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

I  have  never  been  clear  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  the  acquisition  of  this  property. 
Speaker  Raybum  indicated  that  it  would 
be  used  for  an  addition  to  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Others  have  proposed  its  use 
as  a  memorial  to  James  Madison,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  clear-cut  decision 
or  policy  in  this  regard. 

By  spending  a  small  amount  of  money, 
this  area  could  be  made  into  a  pleasant 
park  which  would  provide  a  much  needed 
area  of  recreation  and  repose  in  the 
midst  of  the  legislative  hurly-burly  of  the 
Hill.  A  few  more  trees  could  be  planted, 
some  shrubbery  Installed,  paths  con- 
structed, and  benches  set  about  at 
convenient  Intervals.  A  Roman-style 
fotmtaln  could  be  Installed  so  that  the 
musical  splash  of  its  water  could  provide 
a  note  of  refreshment  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer weather. 

I  regretted  losing  the  rows  of  historic 
houses  which  were  demolished  in  the 
course  of  this  reconstruction,  but  it  may 
be  that  we  have  acquired  a  more  satisfy- 
ing natural  asset  if  we  have  the  good 
sense  to  preserve  it. 

Since  this  park  should  have  a  name.  I 
suggest  that  it  be  named  in  honor  of  the 
present  Speaker  of  the  House.  We  now 
have  the  Cannon,  Longworth.  and  Ray- 
bum  Office  Buildings. 

Why  not  McCormack  Park? 


discharge  petition  to  bring  before  the 
House  my  resolution.  House  Resolution 
407,  that  would  provide  a  rule  to  debate 
and  act  iux)n  House  Joint  Resolution 
9,  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  off- 
set the  Supreme  Court  decision  to  permit 
prayer  in  publieischools  and  all  public 
places  on  a  voluntary,  nondenomina- 
tional  basis.  The  petition  is  before  the 
House.    We  need  218  signatures. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  wonderful 
action  of  the  great  and  honored  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  having  placed  above  his 
dais  the  words  "In  God  we  trust."  And 
he  does  place  his  trust  in  Almighty  God. 
I  always  did  respect  our  great  Speaker, 
but  this  action  on  his  part  even  increased 
my  respect  for  him. 

Not  only  should  we  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  offset  the  two  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  has  already  decided,  but 
these  cases  now  under  preparation,  one 
to  remove  "In  God  we  trust"  from  our 
currency  and  another  to  take  "under 
God"  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

As  I  said  before,  the  urgency  of  this 
matter  leaves  me  with  no  alternative 
but  to  file  this  petition.  I  know  many 
Members,  like  myself,  have  never  signed 
a  discharge  petition.  I  have  never 
signed  one  for  material  things,  or  for 
material  benefits.  This  discharge  peti- 
tion deals  with  our  belief  in  Almighty 
God  and  our  right  to  preserve  it.  I  be- 
lieve our  faith  in  Almighty  God  is  the 
foundation  of  our  country.  If  we  do  not 
take  action  and  sign  this  discharge  peti- 
tion. I  think  we  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  our  religion  and  our  free  society.  I 
urge  you  to  sign  this  petition  now  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  House. 

I  also  stated  in  a  personal  letter  to  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  that: 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  leaves  me  no 
alternative.  If .  as  I  believe,  we  are  to  prevent 
the  advocates  of  a  godless  society  to  accom- 
plish In  the  United  States  that  which  the 
Communists  have  accomplished  In  Soviet 
Russia.  I  canot  sit  Idly  by  and  permit  this 
to  happen. 

This  discharge  petition  does  not  pro- 
vide any  ordinary  legislation  but  it  will 
give  the  people  of  this  country  the  right 
to  decide,  through  their  State  legisla- 
tures, to  amend  the  Constitution  and  re- 
establish the  basic  law  of  the  land  as  we 
knew  it  for  the  past  150  years. 


PRAYER  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.^  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  I  placed  at  the  desk  for  the 
first  time  as  a  Member  of  the  House  a 


END  THE  KOREAN  WAR  STATE  OF 
EMERGENCY 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  end  the  state  of  emergency  which  has 
existed  in  this  country  since  1950.  I  have 
two  principal  reasons  for  introdudng 
the  bill.  H  Jl.  7408. 

First,  ending  the  state  of  emergency 
would  require  that  Congress  take  posi- 
tive action,  under  the  Reorganisation 


Aet  of  1946,  to  ronain  in  session  if  our 
business  is  not  finished  by  July  31.  This 
might  hopefully  result  in  some  effort  to- 
ward shorter  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

Second,  ending  the  state  of  emer- 
gency would  require  an  examination  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  still  ac- 
crue to  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
result  oi  this  state  of  emergency,  pow- 
ers which — ^if  still  needed — should  be 
provided  by  appropriate  statute,  not  by 
the  excuse  of  a  state  of  emergency  be- 
cause of  a  war  which  ended  a  decade  ago. 

I  will  press  for  early  consideration  of 
this  bill  as  a  separate  measure  or  as  part 
of  consideration  which  may  be  given  to 
revisions  of  law  to  improve  congressional 
procedures.  I  will  welcome  support  from 
others  who  Join  me  in  these  beliefs. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members. 
I  will  list  a  few  of  the  provisions  in  law 
which  remain  in  effect  because  of  the 
state  of  emergency.  There  are  dozens 
of  others,  perhaps  even  scores,  many  of 
them  obscure  and  unused  at  the  present 
time.    The  examples  are: 

Control  over  consumer  credit  may  be 
exercised  only  "during  the  time  of  weu- 
beginning  after"  August  8, 1947,  "or  any 
national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President"— Public  Law  80-386. 

Contracts  for  supplies  and  services, 
under  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  may  be  negoti- 
ated without  advertising  if  determined  to 
be  necessary  in  the  public  interest  "dur- 
ing Uie  period  of  a  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President  or  by  the  Con- 
gress"— ^Public  Law  81-152. 

Contracts  for  supplies  and  services, 
under  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949,  may  be  negotiated  without 
advertising  if  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  public  Interest  "during  the 
period  of  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Congress" — 
Public  Law  81-110. 

During  any  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  or  by  the  Con- 
gress, "the  United  States  may  have 
exclusive  or  nonexclusive  control  and 
];>ossession  of  airports  disposed  of  as  sur- 
plus under  authority  of  this  act" — Pub- 
lic Law  80-289. 

The  President  may  provide  for  the  con- 
trol and  anchorage  of  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels in  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  he  "finds  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  is  endan- 
gered by  reason  of  actual  or  threatened 
war,  or  invasion,  or  insurrection,  or  sub- 
versive activity,"  and  so  forth — ^PubUc 
Law  81-679. 

Charters  of  vessels  may  be  terminated 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  ves- 
sels of  citizens  may  be  requisitioned - 
"whenever  the  President  shall  proclaim 
that  the  security  of  the  national  defense 
makes  it  advisable,  or  during  any  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President"— Public  Law  76- 
328.  

LOYAL-TO-ORVILLE  OATH 
DROPPED 

Mr.  FDOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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iM  tbere  objeetkn 
o(  ttae  centleman  Irom 


Hmv^^'M  no  okfleetton. 

HDUCT.  Mr.  Bgmket,  on  be- 
half ofjtlie  Imndredi  of  conwtentiioiis. 
able  Af  C8  cnmmlttafmen  wtuo  axe  try- 
Inff  to  I  Bpwcnt  the  best  Interests  of  tbe 
farmen  wbo  elected  tbem.  I  want  to 
thank  i  leeretary  of  Agriculture  Oryllle 
Fteema  i  for  his  belated  action  In  can- 
eHODt  Us  earlier  koral-to-Onrllle  oath. 
His  aet  on  announeed  In  today's  Federal 
Reglste  carries  out  the  purpose  of  my 
House  <  oint  Resolution  413  which  I  In- 
trodiaee  I  liay  14. 

Ften  programs  tnltiat«Ml  by  the  Ken- 
nedy a<  ministration  are  not  necessarily 
what  tl  e  farmers  themselres  want.  For 
exampi  i,  the  wheat  certificate  plan  the 
admlnii  tratlon  backed  was  flimly  de- 
feated  If  wheat  farmers  In  the  May  21 


threatening  the  security  of  this  honl- 
vhore. 

I  strongly  urge  that  tbere  be  some  cor- 
rections Butde  in  our  diplomatic  com- 
munity to  erase  the  absurd  notion  that 
the  American  pec^le  want  or  will  accept 
peaceful  coexistence  with  Commimlst 
Castra 

This  situation  has  been  pointed  up  in 
a  recent  editorial  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
a  newQ>aper  which  is  known  for  Its  au- 
thoritative comments  and  influence  in 
the  field  of  inter-American  affsdrs.  Edi- 
tor Eton  Shoemaker's  knowledgeable 
analysis  of  OAS  shows  genuine  alertness, 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou). 
WASHnroTON  Does  THx  ScimUMo:  Am  Insidb 
Job  on  ths  OAS 


should 
sen 
wer 
ttol 


ASC8  committeemen 

sot  be  required  to  ignore  farmer 

time  at  by  pledging  support  for  what- 

oo^itrol  schemes  emerge  from  Cvp- 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Freeman 

up  and  I  h(H>e  he  stasrs  put. 


Hll. 


OXm  ]  "OREIGN  POLICY  AND  CUBA 

Mr.I  CXSERSofFlorida.   Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  u  lanlmous  ccmsent  to  address  the 


or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
my  remarks, 

SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


House 
extend 

The 
to  the 
Florida^ 

Ther^  was  no  objection. 

BOOERS      of      Fk>rida.    Mr. 

Speakek  recent  reports  of  the  ground- 
work tihleh  preceded  the  Organization 
of  Ame  rican  States  Council  meeting  July 
3  are  <  xtremely  dlsturbipg.    On  July  5 
the    N^    York    Times    reported    that 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

PoUtiei  1  Affairs  U.  Alexis  Johitson  had 
met  wu  Latin  American  delegates  to 
theOAsT  According  to  the  Times,  which 
deacrlb  sd  its  sources  as  "diplomatic  in- 
farmarks."  Mr.  Johnson  had  told  the 
OAS  celegates  that  Cuba  no  longer 
eonstitited  a  military  threat  to  the 
hemi^iere. 

We  I  n  know  the  result  of  the  OAS 
Oounei  meeting  which  followed.  The 
Cound  split  on  the  ^orts  to  apply 
stnmgi  r  sanctions  against  Communist 
Cuba. 

Cubt  does  constitute  a  threat  to  this 
hemi£¥  lere,  and  I  doubt  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  I  Congress  now  in  ofllce  would  deny 
It 

Brec  the  State  Department  press  c^- 
flcer  Ilchard  Phillips  would  not  deny 
that  Cuba  remains  a  threat  to  this 
hemlsihere.  In  a  press  confermce 
which  followed  the  article  on  Johnson, 
Phillip  I  said: 

Cuba  i-dlrectad  nibvenlon  efforta  Increased 
during  iie  past  year. 

And  evidence  bears  out  this  fact,  as  we 
have  i\  ist  seen  In  Venezuela  where  Amer- 
ican 0  1  propertlea  are  being  sabotaged 
br  Cai  bo  agents. 

Bfex  a  Bpeclal  OAS  factfinding  com 
mittee  stotes  that  Castro  subversloD  Is 


from  Cuba.  Incidents  such  as  this  ma^e 
us  wonder  wheOier  UJB.  foreign  policy  now- 
aday* imt  Indeed  foreign  to  tbe  will  o< 
tbe  people  wbo  must  support  It  wltb  part  of 
their  earnings  and.  tf  need  be,  wltb  tbelr 
Ufeblood. 


When  tbe  Organization  of  American  States 
voted  14  to  1,  wltb  4  abstentions,  for  new 
cxirbs  on  Communist  subversion  from  Cuba, 
we  raised  a  question :  "Was  tbe  lack  of  una- 
nimity In  tbe  OAS  Coxmcll  due  to  tiptoeing 
leadersblp  by  T3B.  spokesmen ?" 

Tbe  answer.  It  turns  out.  Is  worse  than 
"yes."  Tbe  Influence  of  tbe  United  States 
proved  to  be  leadersblp  In  reverse — away 
from  Instead  of  toward  a  bemlspbere  quar- 
antine on  tbe  focus  of  Infection  In  Cuba. 

Tbe  OAS  bad  scbeduled  a  meeting  July  3  to 
act  on  a  committee  report  calling  on  all 
member  nations  to  break  off  diplomatic  tlee 
wltb  Communist  Cuba  and  bait  tbe  flow  of 
agents,  money,  and  propaganda  from  tbe  oc- 
cupied Island  Into  tbe  rest  of  tbe  New  World. 
On  June  28,  according  to  tbe  New  York 
Times,  U.  Alexis  Jobnson.  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  beld 
a  secret  meeting  wltb  tbe  OAS  Council.  Tbe 
Times  was  told  tbat  Mr.  Jobnson  gave  tbe 
OAS  delegates  an  appraisal  of  tbe  cbanglng 
conditions  In  Cuba  and  said  Cuba  no  long- 
er constituted  a  military  tbreat  to  tbe  beml- 
spbere. 

By  contrast,  tbe  OAS  committee  bad  re- 
ported tbat  Communist  subversion  from 
Cuba  was  Intenslfjrlng. 

Tbe  New  York  Times  also  reported :  "U.S. 
officials  wbo  have  been  analysing  Castro's 
offers  to  'normalize'  relations  believe  tbey  are 
motivated  by  a  genuine  desire  to  relieve  ex- 
ternal inessure*  on  bis  regime  at  a  time 
wben  tt  must  concentrate  on  solving  pressing 
economic  difficulties. 

"Tbey  point  out  tbat  Havana  radio's  re- 
cent broadcasts  to  tbe  United  States  and 
Latin  America  bave  shown  less  aggressive- 
ness. 

"Similar  observations  were  made  by  Latin 
Amcrteaa  diplomats  wbo  recently  returned 
from  Cuba.  Tbey  said  tbat  Castro  bad  per- 
sonally asstired  tbe  Governments  of  Brazil 
and  Mexico  tbat  be  woiild  abandon  bis 
campaign  to  subvert  tbe  Latin  American 
nations." 

Tbe  State  Department  promptly  denied 
tbat  Mr.  Jobnson  bad  reported  a  definite  de- 
crease of  tensions  in  United  States-Cuban  re- 
lations. Tbe  State  Department's  offlcial  voice 
did  not,  however,  deny  tbat  Mr.  Johnson  met 
secretly  wltb  tbe  OAS  CouncU. 

What  tbe  New  York  Times  reported  was 
tbe  impression  gleaned  from  tbe  June  28 
session  by  Latin  American  diplomats.  Tbe 
denial,  after  tbe  split  vote  on  July  3,  was 
too  late  to  mend  the  damage. 

Tbe  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from 
tbis  aet  of  facts  is  tbat  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment tried  to  scuttle.  In  advance,  tbe  OAS 
program  for  united  action  against  commu- 
nism In  Cuba.  Although  almost  tbree- 
fourtbs  of  tbe  members  voted  for  the  plan. 
Its  failure  Is  virtually  guaranteed  by  tbe 
U.S.  leadersblp-ln-reverse. 

Thm  State  Department  tiptoed  backward 
at  a  ttane  when  moat  people  in  tbe  United 
States  wanted  action  to  evict  oommunlsm 


LOYALTY  OATH  RESCINDED  BY 
FREEMAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kaiuas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  Members'  attention  to  the 
Federal  Register  of  Thursday,  July  11. 
1963.  On  page  706  you  will  find  that 
Secretary  Ot  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
man has  rescinded  the  so-called  loyalty 
oath.  I  commend  him  for  it  as  about  37 
House  Members  have  introduced  resolu- 
tions to  rescind  the  ridiculous  oath  and 
I  am  please  to  learn  congressional  action 
will  not  be  necessary.  Let  me  also  call 
your  attention  that  in  the  so-called  loy- 
alty oath,  or  pledge,  promulgated  on 
March  1.  1963,  every  county  ccmmittee- 
man.  elected  by  the  farmers,  not  ap- 
pointed or  selected  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
would  have  been  required  to  take  a  writ- 
ten oath  that  "he  would  support  the 
program  that  he  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister." It  is  high  time,  and  again  I 
commend  the  Secretary,  for  finally  tak- 
ing this  action.  It  will  be  well  received 
by  hundreds  of  ABC  committeemen 
throughout  the  country. 


LBQISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  in  order  to  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  if  he  can  advise  us  as  to  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  this  week 
and  also  next  week,  if  he  can. 

The  SPEAEXR.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  previously  announced,  the  House 
will  consider  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  this  afternoon.  When 
that  bill  is  disposed  of,  we  will  ask  to  ad- 
journ over  to  Monday,  that  is,  if  the  bill 
is  disposed  of  today. 

The  legislative  prc^ram  for  next  week 
is  as  foQows: 

Monday:  Consent  Calendar. 

Tuesday :  Private  Calendar.  Also  H.R. 
4897,  repealing  subsection  (d)  of  section 
2388  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Wednesday:  HJl.  101,  peanuts  for 
boiling. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week: 
H  R.  5171,  authorizing  the  GSA  to  coor- 
dinate and  provide  for  the  purchase, 
lease,  maintenance,  operation,  and  utili- 
zation of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  by  Federal  d^artments  and 
agencies. 

This  annoimcement.  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 
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DISPraYSHiQ  WITH  BUSIWESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THB  CALDIDAR 
WEDNSBDAY  RULE  FOR  WEUNKB- 
DAY.  JULY  17,  1»«S 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  undtf  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  we  wHl 
be  capable  of  handling  this  heavy  legis- 
lative program  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  with  the  gentle- 
liian's  able  help.  I  feel  that  we  wilL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CMdahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7431)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  one-half  to  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Wilson]  and  one-half  to  be 
controlled  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


nc  THB  co: 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  HH.  7431,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bm. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  NaTCHnt]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilsok]  will  be 
recognised  for  1  hour. 

"Hie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  NATCRnJ. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  present 
for  your  aK>roval  the  annual  District  of 
Columbda  appropriations  bm  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1964. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  servhig  with  three  new  Membeis 
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this  year,  Mr.  Giaixo,  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  FiNNSGAN,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Wt- 
MAN,  of  New  Hamprtilre.  All  of  these 
gentlemen  are  outstanding  Members  of 
the  House  and  have  rendered  excellmt 
service  as  members  ol  this  committee. 

We  carefully  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $289,581,800.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1964  we  recommend  that  the 
sum  of  $284,286,800  be  appropriated. 

The  amount  approved  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  the 
largest  amount  ever  recommended  by  our 
committee.  From  1955  to  1962  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  budget  has  increased 
$97.2  million,  or  75.1  percent.  This  is 
right  unusual  when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  the  District's  population  declined 
4.8  percent  between  1950  and  1960. 
Money  is  not  the  answer  to  a  great  many 
of  the  problems  now  confronting  the 
District  of  C(dumbia.  More  spending 
and  more  building  will  not  answer  some 
of  the  more  pressing  problems  confront- 
ing us  today. 

The  amount  recommended  for  fiscal 
year  1964  is  $11365.164  below  the  total 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1963  and 
$5,295,000  below  the   1964  estimates. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  financed 
out  of  five  funds:  a  general  fund,  a 
highway  f imd,  a  water  fund,  a  motor  ve- 
hicle parking  fund,  and  a  sanitary  sew- 
age fund. 

Our  bill  provides  for  a  Federal  con- 
tribution of  $30  million  for  the  general 
fund,  $1,924,000  for  the  water  fund,  and 
$944,000  for  tbe  sanitary  sewage  works 
fund.  The  Federal  payment  requested 
for  the  general  fund  for  fiscal  year  1964 
totaled  $32  miUion.  and  the  amount  that 
we  recommend  is  $30  million.  Only  the 
A  budget  was  considered  by  our  commit- 
tee and  the  total  amount  recommended 
under  this  budget  is  $11,365,164  less  than 
the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  For.  fiscal  year  1963  the  sum  of 
$30  million  was  alvroved  for  the  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  general  fund,  and 
certainly  no  justification  can  be  offered 
for  a  higher  amount  In  the  Fedoal  pay- 
ment when  the  overall  amount  ol  the 
budget  is  considerably  less  than  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  re- 
quest for  $8  million  in  kmn  authoriza- 
tion for  capital  outlay  projects  financed 
through  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund. 
The  loan  authorization  of  $75  million  ap- 
proved several  years  ago  by  Congress  for 
capital  outlay  items  other  than  sanitary 
sewage  works  was  exhausted  during  the 
fiscal  year  1963  and  legislation  is  now 
pending  before  Congress  requesting  ad- 
ditional loan  authorization.  If  ap- 
proved, then  the  B  budget  requests  whick. 
had  to  be  held  in  abeyance  can  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  If  the  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization  is  increased  by 
Congress  then,  at  the  time  the  B  budget 
requests  are  considered,  every  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  an  increased  Fed- 
eral payment. 

Of  the  total  amount  recommended  of 
$284,286,800,  the  sum  of  $252424.000  will 
be  used  for  operating  expenses;  $4,989,- 
800  is  for  repayment  of  loans  and  inter- 
est to  the  Federal  Government,  and  $27.- 
173.000  is  for  capital  outlay. 


We  recommend  the  sum  of  $16j910.- 
000  for  general  operating  expenses.  This 
is  an  Increase  of  $522,250  oiver  the 
amount  i^ipropriated  for  fiscal  year  196S 
and  $148,000  less  than  tbe  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  Wa8hingt<Mi  Metoopolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  has  goieral  juris- 
diction over  the  regulation  and  Improve- 
ment of  mass  transportation  In  the 
metropolitan  district,  lliere  was  discus- 
sion during  the  hearings  that  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Commission  are  not 
being  met  by  the  local  bus  companies, 
particularly  in  the  following  respects: 
first,  overcrowding  of  buses;  second,  ex- 
haust fumes;  and  third,  utilization  of  air 
conditioned  buses.  Tlie  Oommlsskm  Is 
urged  to  continue  its  investigatians  in 
these  areas  and  seek  adherence  to  the 
regulations  in  effect. 

For  public  safety  we  recommend  the 
sum  of  $65,032,000.  This  Is  an  increase 
of  $4,541,400  over  fiscal  year  1963  and 
a  reduction  of  $340,000  in  the  estimates. 

During  the  hearings  we  spent  much 
time  on  requests  for  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice and  for  the  courts.  In  our  Capital 
City  we  are  fortunate  In  having  an  ex- 
cellent police  department.  Over  the 
jrears  the  d^iartment  has  hem  subject- 
ed to  more  and  more  pressures  of  all 
kinds,  and  it  Is  time  for  the  District  of- 
ficials and  the  Congress  to  tiimlnate 
these  pressures.  At  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  District  has  it  been  more  im- 
portant that  the  police  department  re- 
ceive maximimi  support  from  the  courts, 
the  officials  in  the  District  and  from  Con- 
gress. Major  crimes  are  quickly  solved 
in  Washington  and  no  dty  comparable 
in  sbK  has  a  better  record  along  this 
line. 

Serious  crime  In  the  District  climbed 
to  new  levels  during  fiscal  year  1963. 
"nie  pe(H>le  in  Washington  and  the 
visitors  to  our  Capital  City  are  entitled  to 
a  system  of  law  enforcement  which  will 
insure  them  the  right  to  transact  their 
business  and  traverse  the  streets  at  any 
time  without  fear  of  assault.  The  Metro- 
politan PoUce  Department  has  the  right 
to  expect  full  cooperation  from  the  dtl- 
aens  of  the  dty  and  from  our  courts. 
When  criminal  dukrges  are  preferred  and 
clearly  established,  adequate  sentences 
should  follow.  Any  deviation  from  this 
process  makes  a  mockery  d  law  mf  qrce- 
ment  and  justice. 

Each  day  more  and  more  young  people 
in  the  District  are  coming  mto  conflict 
with  the  law.  Ttoit  unpleasant  truth  is 
that  we  are  not  even  holding  the  line 
against  Juvenile  delinquency.  Accord- 
ing to  police  records  from  July  1,  1962, 
throiKh  December  SI,  1962,  some  1300 
cases  were  referred  to  Juvenile  Court. 
Only  20  percent  of  the  cases  sent  to 
Juvenile  Court  resulted  In  commitment 
of  the  suspected  offender  to  either  the 
District  or  Federal  corrective  institutions. 
They  are  turned  back  on  the  street  before 
the  police  are  aware  of  their  release. 

Every  consideration  should  now  be 
given  to  a  dumge  in  the  regulations  in 
the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Department 
whereby  off-duty  policemen  can  be  used 
as  special  details  for  Presidential  affairs, 
parades,  and  other  civic  functions.    At 
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4be  pn  wnt  time  only  about  400  of  Waah- 
incton  I  a  JM  policemen  are  actually  on 
tbe  atz  sets  at  any  glren  moment.  Dur- 
ing an  averace  24-bour  day.  about  1.150 
men  ai  b  on  patrol  duty  or  axe  InTcetigat- 
ing  crl  nee.  and  about  1.070  are  off  duty 
or  akek  with  the  rest  performing  admln- 
Istntiie.  tecbnlcal  or  clerical  work. 
Using  IM  present  procedure  of  ■■iilgning 
zegula  offloers  on  duty  to  special  details 
such  IB  parartfiT  and  other  civic  func- 
tlona  nerdny  removes  from  the  streets 
availaMe  erime-flghUng  manpower 
which  is  sorely  needed  today. 

For  iducation  we  rectunmend  the  sum 
of  $61^0.000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$2465,150  anx  fiscal  year  1963  and  a 
xeduct  on  o<  $130,000  in  the  estimates. 

Tlw  OUteracy  rate  in  the  District  is 
alarmi  og.  The  percentage  of  people  who 
are  ui  able  to  read  and  write  has  risen 
In  the  District  during  the  past  30  years, 
while  lliteracy  generally  has  decreased 
throoi  bout  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Ac- 
eordlz  r  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Dis- 
trlct  ifilteracy  rate  is  1.9  percent  and  the 
national  average  is  2.4  percent.  The 
rates  or  tte  balance  of  the  country  de- 
clined since  the  year  1930,  but  in  Wash- 
ingtOE  the  figures  show  an  increase  in 
tbe  ill  teraey  rate  of  from  1.7  to  1.8  per- 
cent ;  a  1960  and  1.9  percent  in  1960. 
PxobU  ms  relating  to  education  are 
9BM0KH  the  more  serious  in  the  District 
today. 

Dor  ng  the  hearings,  it  developed  that 
there  is  only  a  15.8-percent  participa- 
tion a  the  school  lunch  program  in 
Wash  ngton.  Tliere  is  probably  no  place 
in  ou '  country  where  there  are  more 
hungry  children  who  deaperately  need 
the  hi  neflts  of  this  program  than  In  the 
Distri  ^  of  Columbia.  TTils  matter  was 
broug  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Bducf  tion,  and  the  Board  has  since  f  a- 
vorah  y  reconsidered  and  approved  an 
eleme  itary  school  lunch  program  in  the 
public  schools.  The  committee  was  ad- 
visedlthat  sufficient  funds  are  available 
withiii  the  putdic  building  construction 
progr  im  for  transfer  to  the  BCeyer  and 
Qanri  on  Elementary  School  projects  for 
the  M  ditkm  of  lunchroom  facilities,  and 
that  lesign  changes  can  be  made  in 
tbe  G  reen  and  Harris  Elementary  School 
projects  to  include  such  accommoda- 
tions.  Approval  of  these  transfers  and 
desigi  \  changes  is  recommended  as  well 
as  th< !  incorpon^ion  of  such  features  in 
futur  \  courtruction. 

Fox  parks  and  recreation  we  recom- 
mend the  sum  of  $8,853,000.  This  is  an 
Incra  ise  oA  $288,950  over  fiscal  year  1963 
and  i  reduction  of  $10,000  in  the  esti- 
matei. 

In  answer  to  certain  questions,  the 
Supa  intendent  of  the  Department  of 
RecR  ation  informed  the  committee  that 
we  lave  approximately  250  teenage 
gangi .  each  composed  of  frcHn  15  to  35 
menuiers.  Most  of  these  gangs  are  bad 
and  ( ause  much  trouble  in  the  District. 
The  roving  leaders  of  the  Recreation 
Depatment  are  woridng  with  about  36 
of  thi  se  gangs,  and  in  addition  are  woik- 

ing  ilth  413  Individual  boys  and  girls 
refer  ed  to  them  by  such  agencies  as 

the  I  nbllc  schools  and  the  welfare  de- 
partment.   This  is  a  bad  situation  to 

have  confronting  our  visitors  and  the 


citiaens  of  the  District  Again  we  call 
^^m  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  and 
police  department  and  to  all  those  whose 
re^onsU^ty  it  is  to  see  that  such  groups 
do  not  continue  to  exist 

We  recommend  the  sum  of  $66,316,000 
for  health  and  welfare.  This  Is  an  in- 
crease of  $403,099  over  fiscal  year  1963 
and  a  rediiction  of  $1,648,000  in  the 
estimates. 

During  the  budget  hearings  for  fiscal 
year  1963,  the  committee  ascertained 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
jHTorth  of  dnigs  had  been  stolen  from  the 
District  of  Colxunbla  General  Hospital. 
The  committee  insisted  that  new  regula- 
tions should  Immediately  be  placed  Into 
effect  to  prevent  such  a  practice.  Dur- 
ing the  current  hearings  the  new  direc- 
tor and  his  staff  presented  the  program 
now  in  effect  to  prevent  the  loss  of  drugs 
in  the  future.  Every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  eliminate  this  thievery. 

Control  of  venereal  disease  is  one  of 
the  major  health  problems  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  gonorrhea  rate  in  Washing- 
ton is  eight  times  the  national  average, 
and  the  District  ranks  12th  among  the 
States  for  primary  and  secondary  syphilis 
cases.  The  committee  again  urges  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  bring  this  serious 
problem  under  control. 

We  have  a  number  of  improvements  in 
the  welfare  program  resulting  from  in- 
vestigations started  during  the  fiscal 
year  1962  by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  Controller's  Office  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  business  and 
managerial  leadership  for  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  and  a  reorganization  plan 
which  is  designed  to  put  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  on  a  businesslike  basis 
has  been  developed  and  is  up  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
In  addition,  the  expanded  investigation 
program  and  programs  for  the  training 
of  aid-to-dependent-children  mothers 
are  well  underway.  New  procedures  are 
being  Implemented  which  will  prevent 
overpayment  to  public  assistance  recip- 
ients and  prevent  ineligible  persons  from 
obtaining  welfare  relief  and  siirplus 
foods.  The  decreases  in  the  Department 
of  Welfare  are  due  primarily  to  a  re- 
duction of  expenditures  in  public  assist- 
ance grants  which  amount  to  $1,138,956. 
The  increases  in  this  Department  reflect 
^mandatory  costs,  relating  to  personnel 
services,  annuallzation  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congress  for  a  portion  of  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  and  for  staffing  for  new 
facilities  required  by  Increased  popula- 
tion. 

Por  highways  and  traffic  we  recom- 
mend the  siui  of  $12,138,000.  This  is  an 
mcrease  of  $684,225  over  fiscal  year 
1963  and  a  reduction  of  $115,000  in  the 
estimates. 

The  problems  relating  to  the  highway 
program  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
were  gone  into  very  thoroughly,  both 
with  officials  of  the  District  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads. 

Any  effort  to  bring  important  highway 
projects  in  the  District  to  a  complete 
halt  is  a  serious  mistake.  In  order  to 
meet  the  tremendous  day-to-day  growth 
of  tridBc  in  Washington,  we  must  carry 


the  highway  program  along  with  any  and 
all  proposals  c<»icemlDg  a  rairfd  transit 
system.  The  highway  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  emphasis  on 
the  Interstate  System,  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor long-established  activities  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  Congress  has  fol- 
lowed a  deliberate  and  positive  coiu-se 
with  reference  to  the  Interstate  System. 
A  procedure  for  designation  of  the  sys- 
tem was  established  first  in  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  in  1944;  and  after 
years  of  painstaking  analyses  of  trends 
of  engineering  and  economic  facts,  it 
enacted  the  Federal  Highway  Act  and 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  which 
authorized  appropriations  and  levied 
taxes  to  construct  the  Interstate  System. 
Prom  time  to  Ume  various  amendments 
have  been  added  to  the  basic  legislation, 
but  Congress  has  insisted  on  its  original 
policy  that  this  Nation  including  the 
IMstrict  of  Columbia  shall  have  an  In- 
terstate System.  In  order  to  have  such 
a  system,  it  must  be  continuous  and  to  be 
acceptable  imder  the  law  it  must  be  prop- 
erly designated.  The  Interstate  High- 
way System  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  substantial  and  meritorious  public 
works  programs  ever  undertaken  by  this 
country.  This  program  Is  equally  im- 
portant to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  5  consecutive  years,  beginning 
with  1959  and  extending  through  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  Congress  has  appro- 
priated fimds  for  the  Potomac  River 
Freeway  and  fimds  have  already  been 
obligated  oa.  the  freeway  in  excess  of  $17 
million.  Additional  obligations  in  the 
sum  of  $11  million  are  imminent.  In 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1963,  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  design  and  par- 
tial construction  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge.  These  two  projects  are  not  in 
the  embryonic  stage.  They  are  consist- 
ent with  and  a  part  of  the  national 
program  and  have  been  reviewed  re- 
peatedly by  the  Congress.  The  District 
now  has  $330,000  available  for  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  $1,248,601  is  unob- 
ligated and  available  from  prior  year 
appropriations  for  the  Potomac  River 
Freeway.  The  committee  approves  the 
budget  request  of  $900,000  for  the  north 
leg  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge,  Potomac  River  Freeway  and 
north  leg  of  the  inner  loop  should  pro- 
ceed without  further  delay. 

For  sanitary  engineering  we  recom- 
mend the  siun  of  $21,205,000.  This 
amount  includes  $2,942,000  for  the 
Wasl^ngton  Aqueduct.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $154,462  over  fiscal  year  1963 
and  a  reduction  of  $143,000  in  the  esti- 
mates. Here  the  reduction  totaling 
$141,200  for  the  Department  of  Banltary 
Engineering  reflects  the  denial  of  17  ad- 
ditional positions  proposed,  as  well  as 
the  request  for  a  total  authority  of  $20,- 
000  for  temporary  services  for  field 
maintenance  and  for  contract  or  other- 
wise for  maintenance  and  r^wdr  of 
meters.  During  the  past  few  months 
disclosiu'es  of  deficiencies  in  the  work 
and  performance  of  Department  em- 
ployees indicate  that  present  personnel 
are  not  being  properly  utilized. 

Currently  there  is  a  total  of  27,253 
positions  authorized  in  the  District  gov- 
ernment. The  budget  proposed  an  ad- 
diUonal  511  for  fiscal  year  1964.    We 
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recommend  S61.  which  will  profvlda 
staffing  for  ne#  construetlaa  that  will  toa 
completed  aikl  open  fbr  oceuiMtmy 
ing  the  year  and  tnchidea  180 
necessary  to  maintain  the  eurrent  stair- 
ing  level  under  the  terms  of  the  leglila- 
tion  reducing  the  workweek  from  56  to 
48  hours  a  week.  In  1958  the  District 
had  23,163  employees  and  the  authorlaed 
total  today  Is  27.253.  During  the  hear- 
ings we  carefully  investigated  the  num- 
ber of  top-grade  positions  which  have 
taken  effect  in  the  past  8  years  in  the 
District.  Again  we  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  too  many  generals 
and  not  enough  privates  make  a  poor 
army. 

We  recommend  a  total  of  $27,173,000 
for  capital  outlay  projects  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

For  public  schools  we  had  12  requests 
for  replacements,  additions,  permanent 
improvonaits  and  site  aoqulsttions. 
During  the  hearings  the  request  for  the 
Evans  Junior  High  School  was  with- 
drawn, due  to  the  fact  that  this  Item 
was  aj^uroved  In  the  supplem«ital  UlL 
We  recommend  that  the  11  capital  out- 
lay requests  for  schools  be  approved. 

Under  public  Ubrary  we  have  one  capi- 
tal outlay  request  totaling  $101,000  for 
equiping  the  Palisades  Branch  Library, 
lay  requests  for  schools  be  approved. 

Under  public  welfare  we  have  three 
requests  and  we  recommend  that  all 
three  requests  be  approved.  Tou  will 
note  that  one  request  was  reduced  from 
$642,000  to  $325,000.  and  this  applied  to 
the  heating  plant  at  Junior  Village. 
This  reduction  was  made  during  the 
hearings  at  the  request  of  the  Dq>art- 
ment 

For  highways,  20  projects  were  re- 
quested, and  during  the  hearings  it  de- 
veloped that  the  interchange  C  project 
and  the  Inteimediate  loop  project  could 
not  be  placed  under  contract  during 
1964.  Therefore,  the  projects  were 
withdrawn.  Certain  reductions  were 
made  volimtarily  and  the  item  pertain- 
ing to  the  downtown  internal  transit 
circulation  study  was  added  to  the  street 
improvements  and  extensions  request, 
thereby  leaving  a  total  of  17  projects. 
We  recommend  aiq;>roval  of  all  17. 

Under  the  Department  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  we  have  15  projects  re- 
quested and  we  recommend  i4>proval  of 
aU  15. 

FcH*  Washington  Aqueduct  we  have 
three  capital  outlay  projects  requested 
and  we  recommend  that  two  be  ap- 
proved, and  the  third  project  relating  to 
shops  and  storehouses,  Dalecarlia.  be 
refused. 

The  budget  submitted,  designated  as 
the  A  budget,  was  in  balance,  and  the 
budget  that  we  propose  today  is  in  bal- 
ance. 

As  the  Members  know,  several  days 
ago  the  House  enacted  legislation  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  for  tiie  Federal  payment 
from  $32  million  to  $45  million.  In  addi- 
tion, legislation  was  macted  increasing 
the  borrowing  authority  for  capital  out- 
lay projects  from  $75  million  to  $150 
million.  When  this  legislation  is  filially 
enacted  by  the  Stoate  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  additional  requests 
totaling  some  $40  million  will  be  sub- 


mittod  to  Congress.  A  nnmber  o(  tbe 
requests  to  be  made  under  this  B  budget 
are  of  great  knportanoe  to  the  District 
at  this  ttsM  and  every  consldefBtlon  win 
be  givoi.  not  only  to  the  o^ttal  outlay 
items  proposed  azMl  to  ttie  increased 
Federal  payment,  but  to  all  requests 
which  will  h^  us  wAvt  some  of  the 
problems  in  law  enforcement,  education, 
welfare,  and  in  the  Department  xA 
Health.  « 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficulty  in  rec- 
ommending a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964 
for  the  District  of  Colimibia,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  projects  and  re- 
quests are  to  be  submitted  later  under 
what  we  refer  to  at  this  time  as  the  B 
budget.  We  have  carefully  considered 
every  request  presented  tmder  the  A 
budget  and  oiu-  committee  reconunends 
this  bill  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee  on  the  very  fine  Job  they 
have  done  with  the  budget  for  the  IMs- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  gentleman  said 
something  about  the  A  budget  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  program  for 
the  District.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  us  what  he  means  by  the  A 
budget,  and  if  there  Lb  a  B  budget,  what 
that  means? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  that  the  A  budget  as  presented 
in  January  is  a  balanced  budget  You 
will  recall  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
separate  budget  message  was  sent  to  the 
Hill  for  tiie  District  of  Columbia.  At 
the  time  the  budget  was  presented,  the 
$289  million  budget  which  we  referred 
to  as  the  A  budget,  sufficient  revenues 
would  be  on  hand  and  available  to  take 
care  of  that  budget.  In  order  to  have 
a  number  of  capital-outlay  items  for  the 
scho(^  the  Department  (rf  Welfare,  and 
the  other  departments,  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient revenue  on  hand  at  that  time  and 
the  B  budget  will  follow. 

Due  to  ttie  fact  that  the  increased 
Federal  payment  had  not  been  presented 
to  the  House  and  in  addition  since  the 
loan  authorization  of  $75  mllhon  had 
been  consumed,  there  was  no  additional 
loan  authorization.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  well  knows,  this  I  believe 
was  enacted  in  1958.  This  has  been  con- 
sumed. There  was  no  additional  author- 
ity for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  bor- 
row out  of  the  Treasury  and  repay  over 
the  years  for  projects.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  finally  came  to  the  House  and 
passed  2  weeks  ago.  These  two  bills  that 
have  now  been  enacted  by  the  House 
place  the  District  Commissioners,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  President 
In  a  position  to  submit  to  the  Congress, 
^ter  these  bills  pass  the  Senate,  of 
course,  additional  requests  Which  we  re- 
fer to  as  the  B  budget 

'Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  the  explanation,  wni  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 


Mr.HATCHBI.    I  will  bs  delghted  to 

yldd. 

Mr.  BARBIB.  I  observe  tfasft  h&  Chls 
badgei  there  is  capital  outtay  for  Tarious 
pm  poses  and  a  detailed  audysis  of  the 
capital  outlay  for  edocattonal  progiwms. 
r^errlng  to  eertaln  elementary  and  jun- 
ior high  scbocds  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. I  spoke  to  the  genttonan  a  few 
days  ago  about  a  controversy  with  ref- 
erence to  a  new  proposed  junior  high 
school  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
District.  InddrntaUy,  this  is  in  tbe  area 
of  the  District  where  I  live  and  have  lived 
for  17  years.  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  sitoation.  There  Is  a  contro- 
versy as  to  i^iere  the  most  appropriate 
location  of  the  new  liigh  BtSMtA  would 
be.    Is  that  Included  in  this  propoealT 

Mr.  NATCHER.  To  what  adKWl  does 
the  gentleman  refer? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  refer  to  the  junior 
high  school  proposed  l^  the  superin- 
tendent of  our  schools  to  be  located  at 
North  Dakota  and  Kansas  Avenues.  It 
appears  that  last  year  Superintendent 
Hansen  asked  for  and  received  $650,000 
for  site  acquisition  and  plans  for  a  new 
jimlor  high  school  at  this  location.  It 
has  since  developed,  after  people  in  that 
community  and  the  Parents-Teachers 
Association  had  considered  and  discussed 
It  with  Superintendent  Han.sen.  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  and  others,  a  Mrs. 
IQrstein  came  to  your  committee  and 
msuSe  a  very  fine  statement  about  it 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  that  area 
opposed  the  additional  request  for 
$3,200,000  because  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  they  claim,  arbitrarily  re- 
fused their  request  to  consider  a  more 
appropriate  location  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  other  two  junior  high  schools 
In  this  section  of  the  District  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentteman's  statement 
here  that  any  such  request  would  come 
In  the  B  budget  and  is  not  Included  in 
this  budget 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct  As  the  gentleman  stat- 
ed, several  days  ago  he  dlsnissed  this 
matter  in  detail  with  me.  Again.  I  want 
to  confirm  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
in  regard  to  this  fine  lady.  She  appeared 
before  oiu*  committee  and  testtfled  as  one 
of  the  outside  witoesses  concerning  this 
matter.  She  made  a  gJendid  statement. 
I  shoxild  like  to  say  to  the  genUeman  un- 
der the  12  capital  outlay  items  set  forth 
on  page  10  of  the  report  you  will  find 
that  this  item  is  not  included.  This  will 
be  an  item  that  will  be  discussed  under 
the  B  budget,  and  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  and  all  those  interested  in 
this  particular  matter  that  every  con- 
sideration win  be  given  to  the  request 
made  by  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Arkansas  and  by  others  who  are 
very  much  concerned  about  this  Butter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
and  I  appreciate  in  Ixbalf  of  these  peo- 
ple in  Uiat  area  the  consideration  that  Is 
given  to  the  request  There  Is  an  excel- 
lent location  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospi- 
tal, right  off  the  grounds,  now  available. 
It  bdongs.  as  I  understand  it.  to  the 
Oovemment  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
sui)erintendent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbta  schools  and  the  board  should  be 
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the  location,  particu- 
of  the  fact  that  farther 

r  not  too  far  apart,  within  that 

arca»  the  «  already  are  two  junior  high 
Mtaoola.  Tlia  PK)|»le.  in  my  judgment, 
farther  o  it  in  the  DIstrtot  in  the  North- 
west an  entitled  to  this  consideration. 
Ur.  Mi  TCHEB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  for  lie  comments  and  will  say  to 
hhn  anJ]  i  that  certainly  every  consider- 
ation wil  be  given  to  his  request.  In 
fact.  I  ail  going  to  call  the  genUeman 
before  ov  r  cnmmittee.  because  I  would 
want  hini  to  come  in  and  talk  to  us 
about  it 

¥^'-5!?P^^?'  '  **Mtt»k  my  colleague, 
and  Z  wlUlbe  glad  to  do  so  and  to  cooper- 
^  telLH^^  committee. 

Mr.  NATCHBR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  mucy. 

Mr.  FE  IKIN8.  ICr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentle  nan  yield? 

llr.  NAICHER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league an  I  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  FBI  JONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  take  tt  Is  opportunity  to  compliment 
my  ooDeai  ue.  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, for  I  job  well  done  as  subcommit- 
tee  chafam  an  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatloi  is  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
f»vHe  las  devoted  considerable  time 
to  giving  t  lese  problems  of  the  District 
wCWumb  a  careful  scrutiny,  i  person- 
ally feel  tl  at  under  his  leado-shlp  many 
of  these  p-ohlems  wUl  be  solved.  As  I 
ttoderstam  the  gentleman,  he  stoted 
that  the  8(  hool  system  in  the  District  of 
C^umbta,  he  elementary  and  secondary 
■chools.  ha  1  not  heretofore  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  achool-hmch  program. 

Mr.  NAT  CHER.  I  want  to  thank  my 
eoueague  1  >r  his  statement  and  say  to 
him  that  ( urlng  the  hearings  it  devel- 
oped that  I  ere  in  the  dty  of  Washington 
we  only  ha  I  a  15.8  percent  participation 
in  the  sdu  ol-hmch  program,  now  with 
WO^OOO  pndUs  here  and  with  only  a  little 
over  15.000  students  who  were  partici- 
pating doe  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
have  adeqtate  facilities. 

As  the  gi  nUeman  well  knows,  as  one 
or  the  top-:  ttnklng  members  of  the  out- 
stuAng  c  anmittee  on  Education  and 
tf  « •  ^.T?  *  ^^»1*«<J  States  generally  and 
m  an  seett  nu  where  we  have  children 
who  are  sul  ertag,  as  Is  the  situation  here 
to  the  Diet  let  of  Columbia,  we  have  a 
tot  more  pa  -tidpatlon  than  15.8  percent 
In  our  own  lome  State,  it  runs  to  a  llttie 
o»w  50  pert  ent  partldpaUon. 

Mr.  fjsK  QNS.  Have  arrangements 
now  been  n  ade  in  this  bill  for  a  greater 
parttdpattoi  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
tram  by  th«  District? 

Mr.NATCHER.  I  am  delighted  to  In- 
form the  g(  ntieman  that  after  we  went 
into  it.  the  toard  of  Education  met  and 
arrangemen  s  are  now  being  made  In 
four  schools  as  shown  In  the  report,  to 
•twt  Itds  PI  ogram  and  get  It  underway. 
as  It  should  be.  and  further  that  we  will 
have  more  i  articipation  In  the  future 

Mr.PERBINS.  The  reason  I  mention 
this  is  becau  e  Superintendent  Carl  Han- 
sen has  app  tared  before  the  Committee 
on  Educatlo]  i  and  Labor  on  several  occa- 
awis  and  hi  s  discussed  problems  of  this 
type.  I  perjonaDy  feel  that  Superin- 
tendent Han  len  is  doing  a  good  job  The 
•chool  hmet   program  certainly  should 
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be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  District  of 
Cohunbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  concur  in  the  gen- 
tleman'ft  statement  and  I  want  to  thank 
my  friend  for  his  fine  statement 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  Uie  dis- 
tinguished genUonan  from  Iowa  [Mr 
Sboth]. 

Before  yielding,  however.  I  want  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  know  that- 
although  this  distinguished  genUeman  is 
not  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  he 
•fpeared  and  talked  with  the  members 
of  our  committee  about  this  school  lunch 
program  matter.  The  gentleman  has 
been  interested  in  it.  not  only  since  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  but  he 
has  been  Interested  in  this  program  all 
down  through  the  years. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  me  to  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
Ueman very  much  for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  NatchhH  and 
his  committee  for  doing  what  was  neces- 
sary in  getting  the  school  board  of  the 
Di^ct  of  Columbia  off  dead  center  and 
getting  this  school  lunch  program  for 
elementary  students  underway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  supporting  pro- 
grams of  this  type  in  80  countries  of  the 
worid  involving  37  million  young  people 
but  we  do  not  have  It  for  elementary  chil- 
dren hi  the  city  of  Washington.  I  hope 
the  remarks  of  the  genUeman  indicate 
that  not  only  will  they  start  It.  but  that 
tney  will  also  as  soon  as  reasonably 
Pos^ble  expand  the  hot  lunch  program 
to  all  the  children  in  Uie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  want  to  assure 
the  genUeman  that  we  shall  continue  our 
efforts  along  Uils  line.  Ag&in  I  Uiank 
the  genUeman  for  his  assistance 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ifr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  Uie  dlstln- 
8ulshed  genUeman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  May  I  In- 
quire of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  what  disposition  was 

In  the  District  of  Coliunbia? 

^J^l^^'^^^^^^  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  genUeman  that  no  tes- 
timony was  offered  to  the  Committee 
wncernlng  Uie  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Home  this  year.  Last  year  the  Commis- 
jflonere  did  not  Include  the  item  in  the 
budget.  A  continuing  resolution  was 
passed  and  adopted  by  Uie  Congress 
which  took  care  of  the  matter  at  that 
time.  The  Commissioners  notified  those 
In  charge  of  the  Home  that  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  No  amount  was  offered,  and 
no  amount  was  discussed  in  the  Commit- 
tee. There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  for  the 
home  this  year. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  Illi- 
nois, and  every  Member  of  this  House 
knows  of  his  Interest  not  only  in  Uie 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  but  all 
veterans— and  I  for  one  want 'you  to 
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know  I  appreciate  your  toterest  and  your 
f althfuhiess  all  down  through  the  year»- 
here  we  have  a  $49,000  item  charged  to 
the  city  of  Washington.  Prior  to  World 
War  I,  and  subsequent  to  World  War  I 
veterans  had  to  come  to  Washington  to' 
present  theh:  claims.  That  was  the  sys- 
tem. Now  we  have  district  offices  and 
we  have  Stete  offices.  We  have  a  State 
office  In  every  State  of  the  Union,  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  the 
State  office  is  located  at  Louisville.  Vet- 
erans no  longer  have  to  come  In  from  the 
States  to  present  their  claims. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Might  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  I  was  shocked  on  Sunday 
when  I  was  told  that  the  Soldiers'  Home 
had  already  beoi  closed.  I  said  "What 
happened  to  those  44  veterans  out 
there?"    And  nobody  knew. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  44  veterans 
out  there  were  six  or  seven  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans.  It  may  cost 
$49,000  a  year  to  maintain  this  lltUe 
home  for  veterans,  but  I  had  sooner  see 
appropriated  this  $49,000  to  help  these 
44  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  of  World  War  I  in  order  to 
maintain  this  home  for  them  than  to  see 
It  closed.  I  would  as  soon  see  this 
amount  expended  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  genUeman  says 
they  have  44  Spanish-American  War 
veterans  out  there  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois,  No;  there 
were  six  or  seven  Spanish- American  War 
veterans  the  last  time  we  heard. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
genUeman  that  It  Is  my  feeling  that  we 
should  take  care  of  the  veterans  and  I 
concur.    I  am  a  veteran. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  know  you 
are. 


Mr.  NATCHER.  I  served  4  years  dur- 
ing World  War  H  and  I  am  interested  In 
the  veteran,  and  In  all  legislation  per- 
taining to  veterans. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Blr  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  Uie  genUe- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  want  to  express  my  very  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  the  genUeman  for  the  work 
he  and  his  committee  have  done  In  this 
matter  of  the  flnanchig  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  i  have  served  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  for  20  years 
and  I  think  the  genUeman's  work  is  out- 
standing. I  should  like  to  associate  my- 
self particularly  with  what  he  has  said 
about  the  Police  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict. In  my  career  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  police  matters.  Chief  Mur- 
ray Is  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the 
country  as  a  police  administrator  and 
we  should  appreciate  that  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  on. 

May  I  ask  the  genUeman.  in  his  studies 
has  he  In  a  general  way  investigated 
extravagance  in  the  operations  of  the 
District?  It  has  been  my  Impression  at 
times  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
extravagance  and  that  savings  could  be 
made  In  the  operations  <rf  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  First,  I  thank  the 
gMiUeman  for  his  statement  and  I  would 
like  to  say  to  him  as  one  Member  of  the 
House  I  appreciate  his  long  service  on 
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the  District  of  Columbia  legislative  com- 
mittee and  his  interest  In  the  cltar  at  all 
times.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  cover 
that  point  but  I  have  two  sentences  I 
would  like  to  read  to  the  genUeman. 

From  1955  to  1962  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's budget  increased  $97.2  million, 
or  75.1  percent  This  Is  quite  unusual 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  the 
District  population  declined  4.8  percent 
between  1950  and  1960. 

Money  is  not  the  answer  to  a  great 
many  of  the  problems  now  confronting 
th|  District  of  Coliunbla.  More  spending 
and  more  building  will  not  answer  some 
of  the  more  pressing  problems  confront- 
ing the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.  We 
went  into  this  matter  very  carefully.  I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  his  fine  com- 
ment 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee a  question,  but  maybe  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Indiana  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BETTS.    In  the  report  I  notice 
that  there  is  a  discussion  in  the  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  buses  here  in  the  District  and  refer- 
ence was  made  particularly  to  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  buses  and  the 
air  conditioning  of  the  buses.    I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  can  give  us  any  as- 
surance this  will  be  given  consideration, 
and  serious  consideration.    During  the 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  had 
occasion  to  use  public  transportation  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  fact  serious  con- 
sideration   should    be    given    to    that 
matter.  I  think  the  bus-riding  public  de- 
serve better  treatment  than  they  are  giv- 
en.   I  wonder  if  there  are  any  assur- 
ances that  can  be  given  In  that  respect? 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.    The  com- 
mittee   went    Into    that    matter    very 
thoroughly,  we  discussed  it  at  length, 
and  it  is  our  understanding  a  program 
is  imderway  to  take  care  of  the  problem 
of  air  pollution  in  the  buses  and  outside 
the  buses  in  the  District.    It  is  not  only 
being  investigated  by  District  authorities 
but  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Is  taking 
an  Interest  in  It  and  I  am  sure  that 
Washington,  D.C,  our  Nation's  Capital, 
will  be  taken  care  of. 
Mr.  BETTS.    I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  wn^SON  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  Just  a  very  few  remarks  to 
make.    First  I  must  pay  my  respecto  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee,  the  genUeman  from  Ken- 
tucky   [B4r.    NATCHER]    for    the    very 
thorough  job  he  did  in  seekhig  out  the 
justifications  for  this  budget 

He  was^courteous  to  all  the  witnesses. 
Interrogated  them  at  length,  and  I  must 
say  has  done  a  very,  very  outetandlng  job 
in  preparing  this  bill  which  we  present  to 
you  today,  and  the  report  which  accom- 
panies it 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  think  I  would  be 
derelict  in  my  duty  If  I  did  not  commend 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
OzAnco,  and  Mr.  Fxnnkgan.  and  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Wyman.  I  have  never  seen  so 
much  talent  on  a  committee  before,  and 
especially  talent  which  is  specially 
trained  and  skilled  in  handling  problems 
pertahihig  to  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
this  time.  These  men  have  all  had  expe- 
rience in  their  home  States  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  weigh  so  heavily  on 
the  District  officials  at  this  time.  They 
have  certainly  made  great  contributions 
to  this  study.  As  one  who  has  served  on 
this  committee  longer  than  anyone  else,  I 
understand  their  contribution,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it  and  I  know  our  distingxiished 
chairman,  as  he  stated  in  his  observa- 
tions, does  likewise.  This  report  was 
brought  out  of  the  committee  unani- 
mously. I  know  of  no  opposition  even  In 
the  subcommittee,  or  In  the  committee, 
or  in  the  House,  and  I  certainly  recwn- 
mend  we  accept  It  as  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  pay  my  respecte 
to  the  Police  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  have  never  met  three 
more  able  and  dedicated  police  officers 
than  Chief  Murray.  Deputy  Chief  Win- 
ters, and  Captain  Wilson.  They  cer- 
tainly have  their  fingers  on  the  problems 
confronting  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  feel  they  know  the  answers 
to  those  problems  If  we  can  give  them 
the  help  they  need.  The  chairman  and 
the  members  of  my  committee  have  cer- 
tainly taken  this  into  consideration  and 
we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  assist  Chief 
Murray  and  his  aids  in  doing  the  job 
which  needs  to  be  done  In  solving  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  marvel  at 
how  Chief  Murray  Is  able  to  keep  such 
outstanding  men  at  his  side  to  assist 
him  in  this  work.  Also,  of  com^.  I  am 
very  happy  with  the  progress  being  made 
In  other  departments. 

I  feel  Dr.  Hansen  Is  making  a  contri- 
bution to  our  school  system. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  jdeld? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 
Chairman,  the  distinguished  member  of 
this  committee  and   the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Indiana  has  been 
here  since  I  came  to  Congr^,  because 
we  came  to  Congress  together.    I  heard 
the  distinguished  gentleman's  remarlcs 
about  Chief  Murray  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  genUeman  on  the  affec- 
tion, regard,  and  esteem  which  he  has 
for  this  great  public  servant    I  marvel 
as  the  gentleman  does  that  he  will  keep 
this  job  with  the  noncooperation  he  gete 
from  the  Commissioners,  with  the  vllifl- 
cation  and  abuse  he  gets  from  the  press, 
and  the  endless  requirements  made  of 
him  and  the  demands  put  upon  him  to 
keep  the  crime  rate  down  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.     How  on  earth  he  ever 
does  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  Is  a  mar- 
vel.   God  bless  him.    I  hope  he  will  keep 
the  position  for  a  little  while  longer  be- 
cause there  wUl  never  be  another  who 
will  take  on  the  job  Chief  Murray  has 
taken  In  the  hiterests  of  the  District  of 
Columbia    and    generally    the    United 
States  of  America. 


Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  observation. 
You  cannot  pay  a  man  to  do  the  job 
that  Chief  Murray  is  doing.  The  best 
we  can  do  Is  pay  our  respects  to  htm 
and  let  him  know  we  appreciate  what 
he  is  doing,  because  I  do  not  feel  he  Is 
compensated  for  the  job  he  Is  doing  in 
any  other  way  and  I  do  like  to  scatter 
a  few  bouquets  in  a  man's  path  while 
he  is  alive  and  not  wait  until  he  is  gone. 
I  think  Superintendent  Hansen  is 
making  some  progress  In  our  schools.  I 
am  not  hi  complete  agreement  with  his 
utilization  of  plant  facilities  and  teacher 
personnel.  I  feel  as  though  the  school 
facilities  would  be  more  {ulequate  to  take 
care  of  oiu-  needs  if  they  were  used  for 
a  longer  period  during  the  day.  Being 
tardy  at  school  at  9:10  and  getting  out 
at  3  o'clock  makes  a  pretty  short  school 
day.  I  feel  the  plant  facilities  should  be 
used  for  a  longer  period  and  the  teach- 
ers should  be  used  for  an  extra  period 
which  would  reduce  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  and  make  for  better  work.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that 
particular  recommendation  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say;  our  chairman  has  done  such  a 
thorough  Job  in  explaining  this  bill  to 
you.  Again  I  say  the  report  was  unani- 
mous. Every  man  on  the  committee 
made  a  contribution.  Their  observations 
were  respected.  I  think  we  have  a  good 
bill  and  a  good  report  and  I  lu-ge  the 
adoption  of  the  bill. 

At  this  time,  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 
Wymaw]. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  shaU 
be  very  brief.  I  am  a  new  member  of 
this  committee,  along  with  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  I  feel  one  or  two 
tWngs  ought  to  be  stated  that  perhaps 
have  not  been  explahied.  Fh^  most  of 
this  budget  Is  self -liquidating  and  the 
funds  that  are  appropriated  here  are 
mostly  coming  back  into  the  District  so 
that  the  real  appropriation  Is  in  regard 
to  the  Federal  payment.  The  Federal 
Government  owns  a  good  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict paying  no  taxes  to  Itself,  and  obvi- 
ously ought  to  make  this  payment 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
the  A  budget  that  is  before  the  House  at 
this  time  is  a  minimum  budget.  We  all 
recognize  there  are  additional  needs  in 
the  District,  but  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  them  because  we  have  no  author- 
ization. This  Is  not  the  fault  or  respon- 
sibility of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
When  the  time  comes  I  am  sxire  that 
those  needs  will  be  met  by  the  House  and 
by  the  Congress  although  I  franltly  re- 
gret that  we  have  been  confused  and 
delayed  by  the  two  budget  proposals. 

The  police  department  needs  another 
100  officers  to  help  meet  the  crime  situa- 
tion in  the  District.  There  are  a  number 
of  real  needs  in  the  schools,  and  so  forth. 
A  few  things  need  to  be  mentioned  In 
regard  to  law  enforcement  at  this  time 
because  we  have  an  acute  law  enforce- 
ment situation  in  the  District,  one  that 
apparenUy  is  steadily  deteriorating.  If 
the  Members  have  the  opportxmity  I  com- 
mend to  their  reading  our  subcommittee 
hearings,  which  are  contained  in  a  single 
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n»lume.  kUrting  at  pace  266  and  run 
ninff  fori  perliaps  50  or  100  paces.    In 

_^  ^ iF*"**   **   appears,   beyond   a 

^adov  ( If  a  doubt,  tbat  tbe  poUee  are 
tremenA  Qdy  handicapped  t^  not  being 
•ble  to  d  statn  tndtndaals  in  the  District 
tot  ones  lotttnc.  wtthoot  an  arrest,  but 
with  a  d  Btentian  for  a  few  hours,  such 
as  we  do  bxr  example.  In  my  State  under 
a  UTdftoia  act  by  the  tertns  of  which 
detentioi  up  to  4  hours  is  permitted,  but 
there  is  a  nolntely  no  police  record  xinless 
the  deteition  is  followed  by  an  arrest. 
I  am  at  I  loss  to  tmderstand  why  this 
reaaonab  s   limitation   upon   individual 
•cttrtty,   s  not  a  tool  which  has  been 
given  to   he  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Deyertmt  nt  In  the  District  ot  Cohimbia 
wt^iettu  situation  of  crime  is  so  critical. 
Itseems  o  me  it  ts  something  the  public 
Interest  y  rarrants  in  an  area  much  of 
which  Is  1  nsafe  to  walk  alone  in  at  night. 
It  Is  sometfalnc  that  we  all  should  be 
yPMog  to  agree  to.  In  the  Interest  of  our 
lijMiikmon  ]  rotection.    It  ts  i)erf ectly  con- 
stltutlona . 

Anothe  thing  that  we  In  Congress 
ought  to  do  something  about  is  this 
questlan  ( )f  the  ICallory  rule  and  other 
shackles  rhich  the  courts  have  placed 
upon  law  anf  orcement  officials  with  re- 
ject to  {  elay  in  arraignment  and  its 
relatlan  U  the  matter  of  whether  or  not 
oonfessloE  i  are  voluntary.  Some  Judges 
ml^t  bes  eflt  from  some  police  field  ez- 
perteDce. 

Anothei  problem  with  us  is  the  fact 
that  our  J  ivenile  courts  and  many  of  the 
Distrlet  Ji  dges  have  not  given  deterring 
wmtfneaa  quickly  »«^"gFi  and  firmly 
enough  U  warn  violators  of  what  lies 
ahead  for  them  if  they  break  the  law. 
There  mu  i  be  an  aiveal  to  the  discre- 
tlon  of  tbi  courts  who  are  there  for  life 
to  make  ui  >  their  own  minds  anew  to  deal 
with  this  thing  with  real  firmness,  to 
t»f  up  to  the  realities  of  the  need  for 
puhBc  prol  BotioD  both  in  the  adult  courts 
and  the  |u  renile  courts.  There  have  not 
been  enoui  h  waivers,  for  ezasople,  to  the 
iuriadlctlo  \  of  the  District  courts  in  tbe 
handling  <  f  Juvenile  cases  where  \hae 
have  been  youngsters  Invohred  in  a  se- 
xlous  crlm  !  situation  where  they  are  ob- 
^'VNidy  no  youngsters  on  a  first  offense 
buthavea  >adrecord. 

I  wandei  If  the  Members  of  the  House 
know  that  while  the  rQ;M)rters  from  the 
papers  car  look  at  the  names  of  such 
Juvenile  ofl  enders  the  papers  do  not  print 
them?    Tl  Is  is  a  problem  we  have  dealt 
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with  in  nu  State  and  we  ought  to  face 
this.  The  lapers  should  print  the  names 
of  those  w  lo  are  serious  recidivists  and 
report  to  t  le  public  on  their  crimes,  so 
that  othen  shall  know  who  they  are  and 
may  show  hem  that  they  look  down  on 
them.  Sho  v  that  the  public  disapproves 
this  would  lelp  dispel  the  misconception 
that  they  a  re  looked  up  to  and  achieved 
status  as  b  ing  "real"  young  toughs. 
^  have  be  sn  imi«essed  with  the  serious 
>f  the  members  of  the  com- 
hls  House  in  dealing  with  the 
the  District  of  Columbia.    It 


dedication 
mitteeand 

problem  of      ..^^ 

has  been  tile  pattern  of'all  of  the  con- 
duct I  hav(  I  seen,  that  the  problems  of 
the  Dtstxlet  are  Tery  much  the  concern  of 
this  House.  Lhe  District  schools,  its  text- 
books used  n  the  schooU.  the  morale  of 


the  dtisenry  here  in  the  District,  the  fa- 
cilities araHable  in  the  physical  estab- 
lishment to  achieve  better  education. 

Uhderstandlng  between  colored  and 
white  people  In  the  District  was  In  evi- 
dence at  an  times  in  the  hearings  we 
held.  As  you  know,  the  District  Com- 
missioners include  a  member  of  the  col- 
ored race.  This  understanding  and  vol- 
untary cooperation  is  something  that  we 
need.  The  District  needs  not  more  fear 
but  more  good  will,  and  more  of  the  kind 
of  treating  another  person  as  you  would 
like  to  be  treated  yourself  in  everything 
we  do.  not  being  forced  to  but  wanting 
to  voluntarily. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
mimldpal  government  In  the  District 
and  for  meeting  the  problems  we  all  face 
colored  and  white  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  to  make  an  of  our  people  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  advantages  of  living  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  are  pretty  wonder- 
ful, and  that  most  people  are  genuinely 
trying  to  get  along  together.    I  am  con- 
fident we  can  have  a  better  District  if 
the  courts  win  wake  up  and  realize  that 
the  poUee  are  not  brutal  but  are  enforc- 
ing the  law  in  the  District  in  a  fair  and 
reasoxi^te  way  with  no  discrimination 
We  haveln  the  District  of  Columbia  here 
a  very  fine  government  in  which  there 
is  popuUr  representation  of  the  interests 
of  an  District  residents.    I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  this  committee  under  the 
distinguished  chairman  from  Kentucky 
who  shares  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
an  who  know  him. 

Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Chairman    win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
on  his  contribution  to  this  discussion  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bin,  and  to  state  pubUcly  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  committee  are  certainly 
enhanced  by  his  services.  I  know  from 
his  discussion  of  the  matters  pertinent 
to  criminal  Justice  that  the  gentleman's 
prior  experloice  for  8  years  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
is  a  great  contrlbuUon  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee  and  to  the 
Congress  itsdf . 

Tlie  gentleman  has  caUed  attention  to 
a  number  of  improvements  that  should 
be  made  In  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  the  District,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
100  additional  poUce  ofBcers  are  needed. 
May  I  aA  the  gentleman  whether  the 
additional  authorization  bin  if  supple- 
mented by  an  appropriation— I  beUeve 
we  passed  the  authorizatioa  biU  here  a 
week  or  two  ago — ^would  meet  the  need 
for  additional  poUce  ofBcers. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  My  understanding,  may 
I  say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman,  is  that 
it  would,  that  the  "B"  budget  wIU  In- 
clude 100  additional  officers  and  win 
help  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  District. 
WhUe  of  course  100  additional  officers 
are  not  going  to  solve  everything,  it  win 
in  the  opinion  of  Chief  Murray,  meet 
the  needs  of  the  District  for  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  invite 
the  gentleman's  attrition  to  this  very 
question  as  it  was  discussed  at  page  286 
of  the  hearings. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  

Bto.NATCHER.  lUr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
19  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Oismo]. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tills  subconilttee,  the  gen- 
tleman fnwa  Kentucky,  and  the  other 
members  in  presenting  this  appropria- 
tions bin  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Subcommittee  on  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations.  I  have  been 
especiaUy  impressed  with  the  abiUty 
intelligence,  and  cordiaUty  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky.  It  lias  been  a  dis- 
tinct and  memorable  privUege  to  work 
with  him.  He  has  demonstrated  a  vast 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  complex 
problems  facing  the  District,  and  he  has 
also  shown  great  courtesy  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  which  the  new 
members  of  his  committee  faced  In  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  problems 
of  the  District. 

I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  working 
with  our  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Kentucky  and  the  other  members  of  our 
committee.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  staff  assistant  to  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Earl  SUsby.  He  was  of 
Immeasurable  assistance,  always  well 
Informed,  diligent,  and  cooperative. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  respects  to  the  officials 
of  the  District  government  The  Com- 
missioners, their  assistants,  department 
heads,  and  other  employees  were  most 
helpful  and  informative.  They  are  a 
dedicated  group  of  cIvU  servants,  and 
It  Is  a  pleasing  to  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  them. 

An  in  all.  It  has  been  an  extremely 
challenging  and  worthwhUe  experience 
for  me  to  serve  on  this  committee. 

The  membership  of  this  committee 
is  representative  of  virtuany  every  type 
of  community  which  can  be  found  In 
this  country,  and  I  beUeve  that  each 
of  us  recognized  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's problems  the  dUemmas  faced 
by  aU  other  cities  in  America.    As  we 
aU  realize,  however,  the  District's  pe- 
culiar problems  of  status  place  it  in  a 
particularly  difficult  financial  situation. 
This  year's  deUberations,  the  results  of 
which  are  reflected  in  the  bUl  presented 
to  you  today,  were  fiuiiier  compUcated 
by  the  fact  that  the  potential  increase 
in  Federal  share  and  borrowing  power 
restricted    this   preliminary    budget   to 
those  items  already  authorized  by  Con- 
gress.   This  "bare  bones"  budget  is  at 
best,    incomplete.    As    you    know    the 
District  is  compeUed  by  law  to  submit 
a  balanced  budget— the  **A**  budget,  as 
it  is  commonly   known.    This  budget 
which  we  are  taking  up  today,  does  not 
take  into  account  potential  projects  or 
hwreases  in  existing  projects.   When  the 
legislation  to  increase  the  FMeral  share 
and  borrowing  power  is  finally  enacted 
into  law,  I  know  that  I  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  my  chahman  when  I  say  that 
we  win  give  every  consideration  to  the 
pressing   problems   and   the   increased 
needs  of  the  EMstrict.  and  hope  to  be  in- 
stnunental  in  working  toward  the  solu- 
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tlon  of  many  of  these  increasingly  serious 
dilemmas. 

This  present  "bare  bcmes"  budget 
imder  consideration,  then,  deals  with 
budget  estimates  or  requests  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  1964  of 
$289,581,800.  Of  that  amount,  our  sub- 
committee is  recommending  for  fiscal 
1964  the  sum  of  $284,286,800.  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5,295,000  from  the  estimates 
requested.  This  is  a  reduction  which 
the  members  of  the  sulicommitee 
thought  was  appropriate  and  a  reduction 
with  which  the  District  government  could 
stin  carry  on  its  functions. 

A  study  of  the  report  win  indicate  the 
various  reductions  and  the  committee's 
justifications  for  them.  The  chairman 
has  set  forth  at  length  the  various  Items 
considered  in  the  budget  and  the  reasons 
and  Justifications  for  the  sums  appro- 
priated. I  would  like  to  take  this  time, 
however,  to  dwen  upon  several  of  the 
matters  which  are  before  us  today  and 
which  were  discussed  during  our  deUb- 
erations. 

As  I  said  earUer,  the  problems  facing 
Washington  are  simUar  to  problems 
found  In  most  of  the  major  cities.  They 
Include  the  problems  of  education,  pubUc 
welfare,  crime  prevention,  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency, and  housing.  I  know  that  an 
Members  of  this  House  are  famiUar  with 
the  problems  facing  education  through- 
out this  coimtry.  There  Is  need  not  only 
for  more  and  better  faculties,  but  for  an 
improvement  in  the  quaUty  of  oiu*  edu- 
cational systems.  In  the  District,  in- 
creasingly large  numbers  of  students 
enter  oiu-  pubUc  schools  each  year.  We 
must  assiu-e  that  these  chUdren  are 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  increasingly 
complex  problems  of  our  society.  Our 
subcommittee  is  aware  of  the  problems 
facing  education  in  the  District.  Our 
subcommittee  chairman  is  acutely  aware 
of  the  problems  of  oiir  young  people  and 
his  emphasis  on  fuU  participation  in 
the  school  lunch  program  is  highly 
commendable  and  indicative  of  his 
concern. 

The  problem  of  public  welfare  in  the 
i^District  Is  gigantic,  and  the  District's 
pubhc  health  needs  are  growing  at  a 
fantastic  rate. 

And,  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans, 
the  most  appalUng  and  frightening  prob- 
lem facing  the  District  of  Coliunbia  is 
its  rapidly  climbing  crime  rate.  The 
District  of  Coliunbla's  problems  are  cer- 
tainly not  limited  to  those  who  reside 
within^  its  geographical  limits.  Wash- 
ington is — and  must  be — considered  the 
city  of  aU  Americans.  It  is  our  Nation's 
Capital.  There  are  no  "visitors"  to 
Washington  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  There  are  merely  American 
people  who  are  temporarily  residing  in 
everyone's  city.  There  should  be  no  fear 
in  them — no  shrinking  from  om*  city's 
streets. 

But  perhaps  the  most  fearful  aspect 
of  crime  in  the  District  is  the  growing 
rate  of  juvenile  crime.  During  oiu*  com-  . 
mittee's  hearings,  we  learned  that  be- 
tween July  1,  1962,  and  December  31, 
1962.  1,800  juvenUes  were  referred  to  the  , 
Juvenile  Court.  But  only  20  percent  of 
these  cases  resulted  In  commitment.  In 
some  cases,  disposition  of  the  cases  was 


made  by  a  nonjudicial  source.  And.  in 
many  cases,  yoimg  people  were  tmned 
back  into  the  streets  before  the  poUce 
were  aware  of  their  release. 

The  matter  of  JuvenUe  crime  is  of  par- 
ticular concern.  We  were  told  that  in 
fiscal  1959  there  were  3,191  JuvenUe  cases 
referred  to  the  JuvenUe  court  and  in 
fiscal  1962  there  were  3,897  cases — an 
increase  of  over  20  percent.  These  fig- 
ures include  just  cases  referred  by  the 
Metropolitan  PoUce  Department;  not 
cases  such  as  truancy  or  dependency. 

In  May  alone,  there  were  400  cases  re- 
ferred by  the  poUce  department.  This 
is  the  highest  monthly  referral  in  the 
history  of  the  court. 

Some  of  us  are  concerned  that  too 
many  of  these  juvenile  criminals  are  be- 
ing treated  too  leniently  and  released, 
only  to  return  to  the  streets,  there  to 
commit  additional  crimes.  In  entirely 
too  many  Instances,  there  seems  to  be  a 
pattern  of  criminal  progression  whereby 
a  JuvenUe  criminal  starts  out  by  com- 
mitting a  minor  offense  and  rapidly  pro- 
gresses to  the  commitment  of  felonies 
and  other  serious  crimes. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field,  but 
I  beUeve  we  should  look  fmther  into  the 
disposition  of  these  JuvenUe  cases.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  relatively  smaU  num-r 
ber  of  referrals  which  result  in  convic- 
tions— approximately  20  to  24  percent. 
I  suspect  that  many  of  the  JuvenUes  who 
are  released  soon  are  apprehended  again 
for  the  commission  of  a  more  serious 
crime.  This  indicates  some  kind  of 
breakdown,  not  in  the  apprehension  of 
juvenUe  offenders,  but  rather  in  the  judi- 
cial processing  of  these  offenders.  Are 
we  being  too  lenient  with  these  youthful 
offenders?  Is  the  original  phUos<H)hy  be- 
hind the  creation  of  the  juvenUe  court 
system  in  the  United  States  failing  us? 
Is  it  failing  to  cope  with  the  increase 
in  juvenUe  crimes  occasioned  by  the  ur- 
banization of  our  Nation?  These  are 
serious  questions  for  which  we  must  find 
answers. 

For  the  faUure  to  deal  properly  with 
juvenUe  criminals  merely  means  that  we 
win  have  an  increase  in  adult  crimes  as 
these  youthfiU  offenders  attain  maturity 
and  that  these  crimes  wIU  become  more 
vicious  as  these  youthful  offenders  devel- 
op their  skills  and  their  contempt  for  the 
enforcement  division  of  the  law.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  aU  cases  should  not  be 
evaluated  individuaUy — each  one  on  its 
own  merits.  This  Is  the  very  heart  of 
our  Judicial  system.  But  I  do  suggest 
that  cases  should  be  evaluated  by  judi- 
cial officers — that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
posed of  in  an  administrative  manner  or 
by  a  social  worker.  And  I  do  suggest  that 
we  must  restudy  our  basic  phUosophy  of 
the  treatment  of  juvenile  criminals  to 
discover  whether  we  are  being  overly 
lenient. 

But  perhaps  the  most  controversial  of 
the  problems  studied  by  our  committee  is 
the  highway  program.  There  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
our  committee  feels  that  these  argu- 
ments are  seriously  imperiling  the  future 
of  aU  transportation  improvements  in 
the  District  The  debate  centers  about 
whether  or  not  certain  highway  pro- 
grams of  the  District  should  be  curtailed 


in  favor  of  efforts  to  obtain  a  rapid 
transit  system  for  the  area. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  at 
this  point  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
rapid  transit  system  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  I  am,  however,  opposed  to  a 
phUosophy  that  says  that  rapid  transit 
should  and  could  exist  without  highways. 

For  many  years,  I  have  concerned  my- 
self with  the  problems  of  transportation 
in  urban  areas.  I  have  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem Unking  the  eight  States  in  the  north- 
eastern megal(HX)lis.  But  never  did  I 
anticipate  that  such  a  system  would 
preclude  the  use  of  highways.  The  two 
types  of  transportation  systems  are  cer- 
tainly not  mutually  exclusive,  and  to 
promote  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
Is  to  Invite  Intolerable  and  inexcusable 
traffic  congestion. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  I  wotUd  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  W7MAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
funds  for  most  of  these  highway  system 
additions  have  already  been  appropri- 
ated? It  is  Just  a  question  of  going 
ahead  with  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  In  this  blU,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  vre  appropriate  $900,000  for  the 
one  project,  but  the  funds  have  already 
been  appropriated  for  the  other  two 
projects. 

Rapid  transit  ssrstems  and  highway 
systems  are  increasingly  important  to 
our  urbanized  areas,  but  it  Lb  equally 
important  that  planning  for  both  be  co- 
ordinated— that  we  have  the  type  of 
transportation  system  that  wIU  take 
care  of  aU  of  the  needs  of  our  urban 
areas — one  which  wiU  meet  the  require- 
ments of  rapid  transit  commuters  and 
one  which  wUl  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  automobUe  users.  And  anyone 
who  doubts  that  American  use  of  auto- 
mobUes  Is  not  increasing  each  year  need 
only  study  the  sales  figures  from  Detroit. 

The  specific  projects  which  the  propo- 
nents of  the  mass  transit  syst^n  would 
postpone  indefinitely  are:  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge,  the  Potomac  River  Free- 
way, and  the  north  leg  of  the  inner  loop. 
These  are  projects  which  have  already 
been  authorized  by  Congress  and  for 
which  funds  have  already  been  obligated. 
Since  1959,  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  for  the  Potomac  River  Freeway 
and  funds  have  already  been  obligated 
for  the  freeway  in  excess  of  $17  mlUIon. 
In  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963,  Congress 
appropriated  funds  for  the  design  and 
partial  construction  of  the  Tliree  Sisters 
Bridge.  In  short,  these  are  projects 
which  are  being  worked  on  now.  T^ese 
are  consistent  with  our  accepted  and  ex- 
tremely popular  system  of  interstate 
highways.  It  is  my  feeling  that  it  would 
be  extremely  damaging  and  wastefiU  to 
abandon  these  projects.  They  are  im- 
portant, not  Just  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  as  a  link  in  this  vast  inter- 
state highway  program  which  has  done 
so  much  for  transportation  throughout 
America. 

I  believe  it  is  also  important  to  re- 
member that  two  of  these  projects  are 
expected  to  be  completed  within  4  years. 
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mention  of  man  tnuuit 
mUmfton  yews  In  (be 
•rtlmrtw  I  have  heard 
H  10  yean.  It  Is  not  Im- 
'•  tbe  dewetorment  of  both 
taut  tlM  atiandoninc 
/protram  wonld  cause  Im- 
t  taifionvaiienee  to  our  citiaens 
duiiac  tl  e  many  yean  we  wlU  have  to 
watt  for  ( or  tnuiait  qrstem  and  even  be- 
yond tha  date. 

Then  I  no  doubt  that  the  creation  of 
a  transit  system  wonkl  have  an  effect  on 
tha  type  of  faighway  planning  which 
would  tiM  reafter  be  oondueted.  But  this 
dow  not  mean  that  the  oonstmctlon  of 
A  rapAd  transit  system  prechides  any 
litelnpay  pngram  whatsoever.  Those 
Pmlsots  4  nrrently  In  the  stages  of  eon- 
^ucliuu  and  of  great  Interdependence 
should  no  i  be  allowed  to  die. 

In  the  nrent  that  Congress  authorizes 
a  rapid  t  ransit  sjrstem  for  the  District 
of  Coiom  te.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it 
will  rseefr  «  lympathette  attention  fram 
our  oomn  ittee.  Until  such  time,  how- 
ever, I  wo  dd  like  to  echo  the  feeling  that 
ttaa  projo  ts  presently  underway  should 


Oongra  B  bean  a  great  responsibility 

hat  the  citizens  of  the  District 

'  U  vn  given  every  possible  con- 

Jsnd  that  the  cftiBens  of  the 

Xtaited  States  may  oonttnoe  to  be  proud 

oftheir    _ 

Mr.  KlfL.    Mr.  Cludrman,  will  the 
rntlsiiisi  yield? 

Mr.  COi  IMO.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man ftom  lOwa. 

r  Mh  KT  i  Tlie  gentleman  has  made 
■OBM  verj  penetrating  comments  con- 
o«nlng  tl  e  juvenile  delinquency  sltua- 
tfcm.  He  s  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  cases  referred  to  court  Is 
because.  In  the  first  place, 
many^^of  ye  juvenile  offenden  are  not 
appieheuded.  Police  onftr  warn  many 
ofTendew  1  ecause  of  dliBcnlty  in  getting 
oonvietiuu  .  In  the  second  place,  be- 
gpae  of  1  le  delay  in  getting  them  to 
court,  man  r  times  the  complainant  leaves 
the  city  o  is  otherwise  tmable  to  take 
the  young!  ter  to  court.  Then  we  have 
some  other  situations  that  compound 
theproUea. 

The  gen  leman  is  aware  of  the  ruling 
of  the  com  t  In  IMl  which  says  that  any 
voluntary  i  tatements  made  by  a  juvenile 
or  any  f  ac ;  adduced  as  a  result  of  this 
voluntary  statement  cannot  be  uaipd 
against  thi  alleged  violator  if  he  waived 
to  an  adult  court.  In  other  words,  in  an 
attempt  t<i  make  a  case  against  the 
juvenile  tie  poUoe  gather  all  the  in- 
formation hey  can.  When  the  Juvenile 
is  waived  o  the  adult  court  their  case 
Is  gone.  1  ley  cannot  prosecute  because 
none  of  th  dr  previously  completed  evi- 
dence can  be  used  in  the  adult  court 
I  am  sure,  too,  that  the  gentleman  re- 
alizes ^lat  we  need  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  k  eal  neighborhood  interest  of 
▼trfuntary  Oiaracter  without  publicity, 
without  fa  If  are,  and  without  infusion 
of  a  lot  of  money,  so  that  this  juxpnile 
problem  cm  be  considered  by  all  the 
people  her!  directly  related  with  the 
problem  a  id  tn  every  neighborhood. 
2^  Presi(  ent's  Juvenile  Commission 
herein  Wat  hington  has  under  considera- 


tion several  means  of  providing  just  such 
an  approach  to  the  problem.  I  know 
erery  Mfsnber  of  this  body  will  want  to 
coopo^tte  comptetely  in  tnring  to  combat 
ttte  problem,  which  is  indeed  a  national 
disgrace. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  compU- 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Cozmecticut 
for  his  v«T  fine  statement  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  if  I  may.  to 
clear  up  a  couple  of  points  that  seem  to 
be  confusing. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorizing  committee,  of 
which  I  a  memtier,  recently  increased 
the  Federal  payment  from  $32  million 
to  $45  million.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  other  body  voted  out  an  au- 
thorization which  calls  for  substantially 
the  sum  which  some  of  us  were  seeldng 
to  have  adopted  by  the  House.  I  under- 
stand this  will  go  to  conference  and  that 
there  will  probably  be  a  compromise  ad- 
justment of  the  figure.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  appropriations  could  the 
goitleman  tell  me  what  happens  at  that 
point  when  this  new  authorization  level 
comes  through? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  As  I  imderstand  it. 
once  the  Congress  passes  the  increase 
in  the  Federal  share  of  the  District  of 
Ocdumbia  money  from  $32  million  to  $45 
million  or  scxne  other  figure  and  in- 
creases the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  then,  the  District 
can  again  suggest  its  recommended 
budget  based  upon  the  additional  money 
available. 

At  that  time  the  District  government 
would  came  in  with  its  additional  rec- 
ommendations and  estimates,  which  is 
called  the  "B"  budget.  Our  committee 
would  study  them  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  House.  Also,  I  under- 
stand the  District  would  have  to  receive 
authorization  from  the  legislative  com- 
mittee for  any  new  programs. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  if  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that 
as  soon  as  we  do  pass  the  authorization 
it  is  likely  that  the  District  Commis- 
sioners will  come  in  with  a  suppl«nental 
request  which  will  be  presented  to  your 
distinguished  committee? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  chairman 
or  the  committee.  However,  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding the  Commissioners  will  re- 
turn to  the  Hm  and  make  their  request 
under  the  "B"  budget,  which  represents 
the  very  heart  of  the  real  needs  of  the 
District  c€  Columbia.  This  budget  does 
not  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  in  my  opinion.  Its  real 
needs  are  going  to  be  met  in  the  "B" 
budget. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  certainly  concur 
and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  give 
me  some  idea  as  to  when  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  that  woiild  take  place? 
Mr.  OIAIMO.  The  other  body  is  con- 
sidering a  bill  which  differs  from  the  one 
passed  by  this  body  and  there  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  be  a  conference  on  It. 
As  you  know,  there  are  two  approaches 


to  this  int)blem— one  passed  by  the 
House  and  one  being  considered  by  the 
other  body.  8o  I  cannot  tell  you  when 
addiUonal  action  will  be.  but  I  trust  it 
will  be  some  time  later  on  this  year. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  ex- 
pects before  the  year  is  out  that  there 
will  be  conslderaticm  of  it  suivlemental 
appropriation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  would  think  so  and 
I  would  say  in  my  own  cH^inion  there 
has  to  be. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FnnrTCAN]. 

The  CHAmBCAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FzNifEGAM]  Is  recog- 
nized for  11  minutes. 

Mr.  FINNEOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  outstanding  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  NATCHxa]  for  thte  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriations  biU  of  1 964.  As  a  new 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  of  this  subcommittee,  I  en- 
joyed the  experience.  I  learned  a  k>t 
about  the  city  in  which  we  live  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  in  particular,  I 
learned  to  admire  the  gentiemanliness. 
the  thoroughness  and  the  grasp  of  detail 
on  both  majority  and  minority  sides  so 
necessary  in  presenting  for  the  consider- 
ation by  this  body  of  the  itniumi  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  District. 

Of  necessity,  this  bill,  submitted  under 
what  is  known  as  the  "A"  budget  is  in 
all  truth  a  "bare  bones"  bill.    But,  even 
in  the  face  of  this  fact,  if  this  balanced 
budget  fails  to  provide  all  those  services 
that  we  tend  to  look  for  in  a  city  of  this 
size,  our  subcommittee  provides  a  budget 
for  the  total  of  $284,286,000,  which  is 
$11,365,164   below  the   1963  appropria- 
tion and  $5,295,000  less  than  the  budget 
estimates.    Much  of  the  time  of  our 
hearings  was  consumed  with  the  ques- 
tioning, by  all  members,  of  the  heads  of 
all  the  departments,  the  three  Commis- 
sioners, the  comptroller,  and  financial 
officers  and  such  other  staff  as  that  at 
any   time    we    asked   to   appear.    The 
chairman  has  informed  you  that  all  of 
the  capital   outiays   requested   by   the 
ccmunlttee    and    compatible    with    "A" 
budget  were  allowed.    Added  to  this  was 
a  necessary  amount  of  $900,000  to  com- 
plete the  north  leg  also  known  as  the 
center  leg  to  the  northwest  freeway,  an 
Integral  part  of  the  highway  program. 

HIOHWAT   nOGBAlC 

This  highway  program  seemed  to  have 
run  into  a  roadblock  when  the  Pres- 
ident, on  advice  that  we  members  of  the 
Committee  considered  to  be  in  error,  re- 
qiiested  in  his  transit  and  highway 
message  that  further  work  on  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge,  the  Potomac  River  Free- 
way, and  the  north  leg  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, should  be  stopped  until  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  National  Capitol 
Transit  Authority,  which  eHmtnates 
these  three  imjH-ovements,  could  be  fur- 
ther implemented. 
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In  answer  to  my  questions,  all  three 
Commisslonen  stated  that  they  were  to 
favor  of  and  have  been  in  favor  of  these 
three  improvements  sinee  1959  when 
first  reported  favorably  by  the  exam- 
ining Commissioner:  but  since  they  are 
subject  to  the  executive  department, 
they  are  bound  to  follow  the  suggestions 
of  the  President.  The  same  support  was 
obtained  from  Rex  Whitten,  the  head 
of  the  national  road  program,  who  rec- 
ommended it  highly.  Our  subcommit- 
tee was  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  of  these  highway  improve- 
ments not,  of  course,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  transit  plans;  but  rather  we  be- 
lieve that  a  rapid  transit  system  and  an 
adequate  highway  system  together  is  the 
answer  to  the  transportation  problem  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  now  and  fu- 
ture years.  This  is  especially  true  since 
the  support  of  a  rapid  transit  begun  now 
and  not  to  be  completed  for  10  years 
would  be  far  in  excess  of  that  already 
paid  out  or  committ^  to  the  highway 
program.  Therefore,  with  all  the  wit- 
nesses that  I  remembered  hearing  I  can 
unequivocally  recommend,  with  the  re- 
port of  our  subcommittee,  that  these 
three,  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  the 
Potomac  River  Freeway,  both  of  which 
have  had  the  money  previously  appropri- 
ated, needed  for  proceeding  now  and  do 
not  need  further  money  this  year,  and 
the  north  side  of  the  northern  loop  for 
which  this  budget  received  $900,000,  all 
proceed  with  such  speed  as  is  proper. 

SCHOOL   LUMCH   FIOCKAK 

Besides  complimenting  our  very  able 
chairman,  the  gentieman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcher],  on  his  courteous 
handling  and  Inimitable  ability.  I  must 
further  congratulate  him  for  forcing, 
through  practically  his  lone  efforts,  the 
school  board  to  initiate  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, and  expand  in  others,  the 
school  lunch  program  so  much  needed 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  Coming,  as 
I  do,  from  a  large  city  that  has  always 
taken  advantage  of  such  programs  in 
places  where  needed,  I  had  no  idea  how 
very  badcward  this  dty  was  in  this  in- 
stance until  it  was  brought  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natch- 
er] in  his  questioning  and  in  the  evi- 
dence deduced  at  his  donand. 
csncB  nr  wasrikotom' 

I  come  fnun  a  city  which  has  been 
sorely  maligned  many  times  and  is  gen- 
erally alluded  to  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  when  crime  and  criminals  are  in- 
creasing in  metropolitan  areas.  We  in 
Chicago  are  proud  of  our  reputation  ex- 
cept in  that  particular.  We  do  not  think 
we  ever  deserved  it,  but  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  and  we  have  not  yet  lived  down 
the  riotous  living  of  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties,  all  traceable,  as  we  know, 
to  the  profits  from  bootlegging. 

But.  there  is  not  the  same  excuse  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  have  ob- 
tained, as  they  have  now,  such  a  repu- 
tation throi«h  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country.  Crime  statistics  can  be 
very  deceiving,  as  most  statistics  can  be 
if  impr(4>erly  used;  and  I  believe  my 
colleague  on  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
GiAiiio]  [mt  his  finger  on  it  when  he 
told  one  of  the  witnesses  that  he  was  not 
interested  In  national  averages,  but  he 


was  interested  in  the  average  of  large 
metropolitan  areas  suidi  as  Chicago.  New 
York.  Los  Angeles,  and  Boston  in  com- 
parison with  Washington,  D.C.  Whoi 
averages  just  considering  metropolitan 
areas  of  this  size  are  taken,  we  thm 
find  that  the  District  of  Coltunbia  is  very 
near  the  top  in  crime,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, venereal  diseases,  and  all  of  those 
unenvied  things  that  go  to  give  a  city  a 
r^utation  that  requires  years  to  erase 
unless  attacked  early  and  conscien- 
tiously. The  committee,  as  you  have 
been  informed,  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  juvenile  court  where  (mly 
20  percent  of  the  cases  brought  to  the 
juvenile  court  by  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice resulted  in  commitment  to  either  the 
District  or  Federal  institutions.  The  re- 
maining 80  percent  were  returned  back 
from  whence  they  came  sometimes  with- 
out police  knowledge.  Maybe  they 
should  have  been  returned  back  in  most 
instances,  but  there  were  too  many  cases 
where  they  were  ti4>ped  on  the  wrists 
from  5  to  16  times  before  the  boy  in- 
volved committed  a  crime  of  such  ex- 
cessive violence  as  to  revolt  an  ordinary 
person  and  a  crime  ad^ng  to  the  al- 
ready unsatisfactory  reputation  of  Wash- 
ington. Juvenile  delinquency  is  not  to 
be  solved  only  by  punishment,  and  none 
of  lis  on  the  committee  brieve  in  pun- 
ishment alone.  We  b^eve  that  educa- 
tion, removal  of  illiteracy,  improvonent 
of  the  public  health  program,  public  wel- 
fare, and  living  ccmdittons  of  the  pe(H>le. 
through  participation  in  neighborhood 
and  civic  affairs  are  necessary.  But, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hazuUing  of 
the  cases  in  the  Juvenile  courts  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  We  have  the  prom- 
ises of  the  three  Judges  and  the  staff  that 
corrections  will  be  made.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  our  chairman  that  he  Insisted 
that  all  three  Judges  and  not  some  exec- 
utive assistant  attend  the  hearings  at  all 
times  and  be  available  for  questioning 
and  explanation  of  various  cases  that 
have  been  disposed  of. 

POUCI 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  very  excellent 
police  department.  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter, and  there  is  no  chief  that  I  could 
admire  more  than  Chief  Murray.  Of 
course,  he  is  wn^ped  up  in  two  decisions 
which  he  believes  interferes  with  the  bet- 
ter administration  of  his  police  duties. 
That  is,  the  so-called  famous  Mallory 
rule,  which  allows  him  no  more  than  6 
hours  of  custody  before  the  accused  must 
be  brought  before  a  magistnte  and  be 
charged  with  a  crime  with  the  penalty 
being  that  any  confession  that  is  ob- 
tained after  this  time  limitation  is  not 
admissible.  This  rule,  of  course,  has  to 
do  with  apprehension  and  investigation 
of  the  case  for  proper  presentation  in  the 
courts  and  that  Is  what  makes  a  police- 
man, such  as  Chief  Murray,  mad. 

He  gets  mad  also  when  the  Durham 
rule  relating  to  Federal  courts  in  this 
community  is  exercised.  That  Is  the 
plea  of  temporary  insanity  which  is 
enough  to  absolve  one  entirely  from  a 
crime  that  requires  intent  especially 
when  it  is  a  crime  of  violence.  This  has 
led  to  some  highly  peculiar  decisions. 
Peculiar  in  the  fact  that  most  serious 
crimes  could  not  be  presented  without 
the  prosecution  having  to  be  satisfied 


with  a  lesser  conviction.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  man  who  mptA  a  woman  in 
an  elevator  when  stopped  between  floors. 
He  was  convicted  of  burs^ary;  rape 
charges  were  dropped  because  of  testi- 
mony that  he  was  temporarily  insane. 
The  rule  used  in  such  parts  in  which 
I  live,  where  the  right  and  wrong  test  is 
I4>plied  in  insanity  pleas,  is  not  consid- 
ered in  this  District. 

In  general.  Chief  Murray  says  he  does 
not  want  any  more  money  and  actually 
does  not  need  any  more  policemen  ex- 
cept for  replacements,  but  his  complaint 
revolves  around  the  Mallory  ruling  that 
I  mentioned.  As  a  lawyer,  idiich  many 
of  you  in  this  body  also  are  trained  for. 
I  can  i^preciate  the  necessity  of  not  al- 
lowing a  person  to  remain  in  the  custody 
of  the  arresting  body  too  long.  Too 
many  third  degree  methods  have  ex- 
tracted confessions,  and  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  memben  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, four  of  the  five  of  which  I  know  to  be 
lawyers,  sympathize  with  Chief  Murray, 
but  consider  improved  police  wori^  might 
take  up  the  sladc  where  needed,  lliere 
is  no  doubt  that  something  is  needed  be- 
cause some  parts  of  this  dty  are  a  jungle 
and  much  of  the  nice  walks  through  the 
hundreds  of  trees  and  through  beautiful 
scenery  surrounding  this  great  city  can- 
not be  taken  under  the  fear  of  attack. 


You  win  find,  upon  examining  the 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee,  that  a 
series  <tf  night  meetings  were  called  hi 
the  House  caucus  room  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  an  groups  and  many 
neighborhoods,  plus  other  organizations 
and  Interested  citizens  mho  wished  to  be 
heard.  These  hearings,  from  6  pjn. 
many  times  ending  about  10  pjn..  ex- 
tended for  13  days  and  full  oonsldera- 
tton  was  givoi  to  the  people  who  ap- 
peared with  statements.  AU  of  the 
testimony  was  weighed  carefully  and  is 
tneluded  in  oiur  conclusions 

la.  conclusion,  this  is  a  good  budget. 
It  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  sub- 
mitted, a  I  mentioned,  beeanse  It  must 
be  a  balanced  budget  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted tmder  the  funds  presently  avail- 
able to  the  District.  Local  newspapers 
agree  that,  as  the  Warfilngton  Bvening 
Star  stated  editorially.  "Under  the 
circumstances,  the  committee  did  ex- 
traordinarily weU."  The  Washington 
Post  commended  Chairman  Nstchkb  and 
called  our  deletions  marginal  and  ones 
that  "can  be  absorbed  without  great 
trouble." 

This  body  has  passed  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  raising  the  Federal  contributimi 
and  increasing  the  loaning  power  in  the 
same  proportion.  When  and  if  this 
legislation  clears  the  other  body,  then 
the  pending  requests  of  the  District, 
known  as  the  "B"  budget,  which  will 
supplement  the  one  being  submitted  to- 
day, will  come  up  for  hearing.  You  can 
be  sure  that  we  members  of  the  sub- 
committee can  assure  you  that  we  will 
give  the  same  amount  of  care  and  atten- 
ti<»  that  we  have  given  to  this  one. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  Califmnia  [Mr.  Bauwim]. 

Mr.  BAU>WIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  on  its 
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reoomme  MtoUoos  dMUng  witL  the  Three 
SMcra  B  idge.  the  Potomae  River  Free- 
wajr  and  the  north  leg  of  the  Intexloop. 
It  turn  be  m  my  prirUege  during  the  Imat 
9  years  t  >  aenre  on  the  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Yesterday  we  completed  2 
weeks  of  hearings  reviewing  the  status 
of  the  F  deral  Interstate  highway  pro- 
gram an(  spedflcally.  Its  status  In  urban 
areas  an  particularly  In  the  Washing- 
ton area.  I  think  practically  everjrbody 
In  this  nx  m  would  like  to  say  that  Wash- 
ington is  eadtng  the  Nation  In  the  exam- 
ple It  is  providing  In  the  construction 
of  Fedenl  Interstate  highways  through 
this  metiopoUtan  area.  XThfortunately, 
this  Is  nog  the  case.  We  found  in  those 
S  weeks  of  hfiarlngw  that  the  Washington 
sltuatloQ  was  a  sea  of  ccmfuslon  and 
wbax  we  kot  into  the  meat  of  It.  to  find 
cut  why Jthls  sea  of  confusion  existed, 
we  found  deq4te  the  reccmmiendatlons 
In  1969  (If  every  reaponsible  planning 
agency  lii  Washington.  D.C..  that  the 
Federal  li  iterstate  highway  ssrstem  in  the 
Washlnglm  area  should  be  expedited, 
that  the  :  ^commendation  of  one  agency 
which  ha  I  come  into  the  picture  In  the 
last  few  nonths,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, hai  brought  the  FMeral  Interstate 
highway  program  in  the  Washington 
area  to  a  standstill.  This  is  the  recom- 
mendattoi  of  the  National  Capital 
Transpor  atlon  Agency,  which  submitted 
the  recon  mendati<m  a  few  months  ago. 
that  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  the 
Potomac  Ettver  Freeway,  and  the  north 
leg  of  th( !  Interkxv  should  not  be  built 
at  this  til  ae  and,  in  fact,  should  be  sus- 
pended in  leflnitdy. 

We  hei  rd  during  our  hearings  testi- 
mony dliBCtly  opposite  to  the  recom- 
mendatio  is  of  the  National  Washington 
Tkanspor  ation  Agency— from  the  State 
of  Vlrglni  k,  the  Btote  of  Maryland,  from 
the  Comi  ilssloners  of  the  Washington 
area,  f roc  i  the  American  Association  of 
State  mg  iway  offlciab,  from  the  Wash- 
ington Ml  tropoUtan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission— :  jrom  aD  reqiionsible  agencies 
that  woried  on  the  Federal  interstate 
highway  i  ystem  for  many  years. 

AD  of  t]  lese  were  united  that  this  pro- 
gram mui  t  go  forward.  The  key  to  this 
program  s  the  expediting  of  the  pro- 
gram in  tl  le  Washlngt<m  area. 

ICr.  Chi  dnnan.  the  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  F  sderal  Interstate  Highway  Act 
of  1956  Itcreased  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  from:  cents  to  4  cents  a  gallon.  We 
did  so  on  the  basis  that  highway  users 
would  get  heir  fair  share  of  benefit  from 
the  impro  rements  in  the  roads  in  their 
areas  wh  eh  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  Ii  terstate  Highway  System. 

Mr.  Chi  irman,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
present  si  uation  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia ana,  which  contains  at  least  2 
minion  pe  >ple  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
is  a  penall  ^  to  the  2  million  people,  prac- 
tically all  >f  whom  own  autcMnobiles  and 
who  are  p  lylng  4  cents  a  gallon  in  Fed- 
eral tax  r  ery  time  they  buy  a  gallon  of 
gas.  Thli  tax  goes  into  the  highway 
trust  fund  They  should  have  the  right 
to  receive  <  somparable  benefits  for  the  ex- 
penditure >f  that  4  cents  a  gallon.  Tliey 
are  not  gi  ttlng  them.  The  reason'  they 
are  not  ge  ting  them  is  primarily  because 
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of  the  obstructiveness  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

Itr.  Cbalrman.  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
block  has  got  to  be  broken.  The  people 
here  are  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  un- 
der this  program  as  the  people  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  country;  for  instance, 
the  people  in  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  people  in  other  States.  They 
are  being  penalised  by  a  theory  that 
apparently  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portaUon  Agency  has  that  if  they  can 
bar  any  improvement  of  the  highway 
system  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area, 
they  can  force  sufficient  support  for  a 
mass  transit  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  against  mass 
transit  for  Washington.  D.C.  But  I  want 
to  say  this:  If  this  Agency  thinks  the 
way  it  is  going  to  win  more  support  in 
Congress  is  by  obstructing  the  Federal 
interstate  highway  program,  which  was 
approved  by  this  body  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  I  think  the  NaUonal  Capital 
Tnmsportation  Agency  will  find  that 
some  of  us  who  would  otherwise  sup- 
port it  will  probably  oppose  it  until  the 
NCTA  withdraws  its  opposition  to  the 
completion  of  the  program  for  Federal 
Interstate  highway  construction  in  the 
Washington  area  as  contemplated  when 
we  enacted  the  Highway  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  the  fine 
statement  he  nas  Just  made  to  the  House. 
In  addition  I  want  to  commend  every 
member  of  the  gentleman's  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Certainly  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right.  This  is  no  time  to  bring  to  an 
abrupt  halt  the  highway  system  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  I  wanted  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  BAIJ3WIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
BmcAnow 

Xducatlon.  Including  tlie  development  of 
national  defense  education  programs  and  for 
matching  Federal  grants  under  the  National 
Defense  education  Act  of  September  2.  1968 
(72  Stat.  1580).  as  amended,  SSI, 670,000,  of 
which  S64S.921  shall  be  for  development  of 
vocational  education  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia la  accfvdance  with  the  Act  of  June 
8. 1936,  as  amendM. 

Mr.  OROSS.^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  'the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  reading  in 
the  newspapers  something  about  a  "B" 
budget.  What  is  a  "B"  budget  in  connec- 
tion with  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  that  under 
the  present  revenue  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  there  will  be  ample  funds 
to  take  care  of  the  budget  that  we  have 
now  under  consideration.    This  is  re- 


ferred to  as  the  "A"  budget.  This  is 
the  budget  that  was  presented  by  the 
President  during  the  month  of  January. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  wen  knows,  some  2  weeks  ago  here 
in  the  House  the  Federal  payment  ceiling 
was  Increased  from  $32  to  $45  million. 
In  addition  to  that,  another  bill  was 
enacted  which  provides  that  the  loan 
authority  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  now  increased  from  $75  million,  which 
had  heretofore  been  the  case,  to  $150 
million. 

BCr.  Chairman,  those  two  bills,  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  well  knows,  are 
now  pending  in  the  other  body.  When 
those  bills  are  enacted  and  after  the 
President  signs  hito  law  these  two  bills, 
there  are  certain  requests  pertaining  to 
the  schools,  the  police  department,  the 
Dei>artment  of  Welfare,  and  certain 
other  departments  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  will  then  be  presented.  I 
presimie  that  the  requests  will  l>e  in  a 
supplemental  bill  or  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Approximately,  then, 
how  much  will  be  added  to  the  spending 
called  for  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  unable  to  an- 
swer the  question.  As  far  as  the  $284 
million  now  up  for  consideration,  of 
course,  th^e  will  be  nothing  added  to 
this  particular  bill.  As  far  as  the  items 
that  will  be  presented  In  the  future,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  quite  frankly 
every  consideration  will  be  given  to  these 
items,  especially  the  capital  outlay  re- 
quests and  to  any  increase  in  the  Federal 
payment.  I  want  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  we  will  carefully  consider  every  re- 
quest that  is  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  this  Is 
only  a  part  of  the  spending  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  no  real 
estimate  as  to  what  future  bills  will  call 
for? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  amount  re- 
quested, I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  from  $35  to  $40  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  his  explanation  and 
I  want  to  express  my  i)er8onaI  apprecia- 
tion to  him  and  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  for  their  diligence  in  pre- 
paring this  bill.  Now  let  me  ask  this 
question:  On  page  10  of  the  report,  imder 
the  heading  of  repayments  of  loans  and 
interest,  is  there  any  money  in  this  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  bill  to  take  care  of 
the  financing  of  Washington's  super- 
duper  stadium? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes.  I  regret  to  in- 
form the  gentleman  this  stadium  which 
Congress  authorized  and  which  was  to 
cost  between  $6  and  $7  million  and 
later  cost  $19.8  million  and  which  I 
consider  to  be  a  white  elephant,  should 
never  have  been  placed  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
It  is  now  costing  the  taxpayers  of  the  city 
of  Washington  approximately  $800,000  a 
year  in  interest  alone,  not  in  retiring 
bonds  but  in  Interest  alone,  and  we  are 
having  to  borrow  this  money.  Only  re- 
cently a  little  over  $500,000  was  borrowed 
for  this  purpose. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Too  say  "we.-  Do  you 
mean  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  NATCHEEt  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  Is  having  to  bor- 
row this  money.  This  is  a  direct  diarge 
on  the  city  of  Wadilngt<m. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  wffl  the  tax- 
payers in  Kentucky  and  the  taxpayers 
in  Iowa  contribute  to  this?  I  am  using 
them  as  an  example  of  all  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country.  How  much  will 
all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  have 
to  contribute  to  finance  this  white 
elephant? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  very  little,  if  any.  is  com- 
ing from  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky and  from  the  great  State  of  Iowa. 
I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  last  year 
the  payment  was  $30  million.  This  re- 
quest is  for  $30  million.  If  any  part  of 
that  $30  million  would  be  applied  to  this, 
it  would  be  very,  very  small  So  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  nearly  all.  if  not 
all.  of  the  money  for  the  stadium  is  a 
direct  burden  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  taxpayers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NATCHER.   Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  stadium  we  were  told  away  back 
when— 1952.  1953.  or  1954.  somewhere 
in  there,  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
anywhere  a  single  dime.  This  was  to  be 
financed  by  private  enterprise.  This 
ought  to  be  another  lesson  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  promises  and 
assxirances  cannot  always  be  accepted 
at  face  value,  especially  when  a  project 
is  Involved  that  starts  at  $6  or 
$7  million  and  winds  up  costing  nearly 
$20  million.  If  this  came  before  the 
gentleman's  committee,  how  are  we  pro- 
gressing with  Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk  in  the 
removal  of  his  streetcar  tracks  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  that  question.  Several  years 
ago  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby 
the  sum  of  $10  million  was  to  be  set 
aside  in  a  reserve  fund  for  use  in  pay- 
ing to  remove  the  tracks.  This  amount 
was  charged  to  those  who  ride  the  buses 
and  streetcars.  It  was  a  reserve  fund 
that  was  built  up  by  the  transit  com- 
pany. 

We  went  into  this  matter  very  care- 
fully last  year  and  again  this  year  with 
the  Commissioners.  The  hearings  will 
disclose  some  15  or  20  pages  of  testi- 
mony concerning  this  matter.  That  $10 
million  has  now  been  reduced  to  less 
than  $5  million  and  as  far  as  the  transit 
company  is  concerned,  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  on  behalf  of  our  commit- 
tee and  every  Member  of  the  House  that 
the  transit  company  is  not  going  to  make 
one  dime  out  of  this  transaction.  I 
pledge  that  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  statement  he  has  Just  made,  be- 
cause I  have  been  fearful,  as  have  other 
Members  of  the  House,  that  this  In  the 
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end  would  ecme  back  again  to  the  peo- 
ple who  ought  not  to  be  made  to  carry 
a  burden  which  is  the  respoosIbiUty  of 
the  W—hlngton  transit  eompany. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  jiAA  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yea,  I  win  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  revert 
for  1  minute  to  the  "A"  and  "B"  budget 
concept  that  the  gentleman  originally 
talked  about.  I  would  like  to  invite  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  a  responsibility  or  a  fault  m  any 
way  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions connected  with  this  "A"  and  "B" 
budget  concept.  There  is  nothing  we 
could  do  about  it.  It  did  not  (Miginate 
with  us  and  it  is  not  our  responsibility. 
Does  the  gentleman  understand  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  No.  I  did  not  reaUy 
understand  It. 

Now.  on  the  matter  of  the  cultural 
center,  is  there  any  money  In  any  part 
of  this  bill  for  a  cultural  center  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C? 

Mr.  NATCHER  I  am  delighted  to 
Inform  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  my  friend  that  there  is 
no  money  In  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 
The  gentleman  will  be  interested  in  one 
point  concerning  this  matter  which  ap- 
pears in  the  hearings.  At  the  time  they 
came  in  to  testify  concerning  the  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1964  we  called  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  a  little 
piece  of  land  down  there  which  sold  for 
a  little  over  $700,00<:^purchased  and 
made  a  part  of  the  cultural  center.  We 
asked  them  the  question  as  to  how  much 
it  was  assessed  for  taxes.  As  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  we  had  them  put  in  the 
record  the  10  highest  commercial  prop- 
erties under  assessment  and  the  10  high- 
est residential  properties.  We  do  this 
for  one  reason  only — to  let  everybody  see 
how  they  are  assessing  this  prcqperty. 
One  of  the  large  hotels  here  some  5 
years  ago  was  assessed  for  a  little  over 
$4  million  and  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
now  asking  the  question  inquired  about 
this  hotel  which  sold  at  that  time  for  $18 
million.  The  gentleman  was  correct  at 
that  time  and  he  is  correct  now.  We 
use  that  system  for  the  purpose  of  let- 
ting everylxxly  know  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  real  estate  field.  In  the 
hearings  you  will  find  where  we  went 
into  the  question  of  this  $700,000  used 
to  purchase  this  land.  However.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  no  funds  in  this  bUl  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  $700,000  was  not  a  District 
transaction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  hope  that  subsequent  appropria- 
tion bills  toe  the  District  of  Ccdumbia 
will  carry  no  fimds  for  such  purpose 
until  at  least  t^e  literacy  rate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  starts  going  up  in- 
stead of  down,  as  you  so  well  point  out 
in  your  report  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  there  should  l>e  anywhere  from 
$35  to  $75  million  so^aai  on  a  cultural 
center  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  going  up.  A  plush 
cultural  center  is  about  the  last  thing 
needed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
der those  circumstances. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  f itMn  Iowa  has  exiHred. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  in- 
quire of  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  [Mr.  Natchbi]  with  regard 
to  a  few  questions  in  this  puUlc  safely 
section.  I  see  the  an>ropriation  that  is 
I'ccommended  by  the  subccummittee  for 
public  safety  appears  to  be  an  astro- 
nomical figure  of  $05  million.  In  gohig 
through  the  breakdown  on  this  I  notice 
that  the  present  strength  of  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Police  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict Is  about  24K)0.  Is  that  a  ctmstant 
figure,  or  an  Increase,  or  a  decrease? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  authorised  per- 
s<mnel  for  the  Departmmt  is  3,000. 
They  have  not  been  aUe  to  recruit  some 
moi  from  time  to  time.  The  total  per- 
scmnel  at  this  time  Is  Just  a  Uttle  over 
2.900. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  notice  about  $30  mil- 
lion of  this  $65  million  is  tor  the  Metro- 
politan P<^ce  Department  There  are 
2,900  policemen.  Is  the  gentleman  in  a 
position  to  tell  me  what  the  p(H>ulation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  About  789.000.  The 
District  of  Columbia,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  well  knows,  is  one  tit  the  few 
major  cities  that  lost  population  in  the 
last  census. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Does  the  gentieman 
happen  to  have  a  breakdown  of  the  ratio 
of  poUce  ofllcers  per  person  in  the  £Ms- 
trict? 

Mr.  NATCHER  I  do  not  have  that 
ratio,  but  I  would  Uke  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  for  cities  comparable  in  size 
to  the  city  of  Washtaigton  the  figure  of 
3.000  is  second  from  the  top.  Therefore, 
the  number  of  ofllcers  we  have  is  not 
too  many  or  too  few. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Not  too  many  nor  too 
few? 

Mr.  NATCHER.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  IfflVINE.  I  might  Inform  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, in  the  12th  District  of  Ohio,  the 
capital  city.  Columbus. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  Co- 
lumbus is  a  fine  city.  I  went  to  law  school 
there. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  attended  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Law  SchooL  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  bi  that  capital  city,  which  does 
not  include  the  suburbs,  the  population 
is  roughly  500.000  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately 500  poUce  ofllcers.  a  ratio  of  one 
per  thousand.  I  think  the  ratio  here  is 
considerably  higher  than  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  There  is  one  statement  I  know 
the  gentleman  would  be  interested  in. 
At  no  time  during  the  day  do  we  have 
more  than  500  police  officers  on  the 
streets.  We  have  a  great  many  civic 
functions,  embassy  parties,  and  so  forth, 
and  a  number  of  police  officers  have  to  be 
assigned  to  them.  In  addition  we  have 
over  16  million  visitors  each  year. 

Mr.  DEVINK  On  the  other  hand,  in 
addition  to  the  MetropoliUn  Police,  24N>0 
of  them,  do  we  not  have  the  Capitol 
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In  my  remarks  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  be  erlttcal  of  the 
The  fact  is  I  would  like  to 
i  compliment  to  the  Police  De- 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
The  genleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kn.]. 
and  I.  on  a  number  <tf  occasions  at  night. 
have  ace  mpanled  some  of  the  men  in 
the  ranki  throughout  the  District  to  see 
what  the  situation  is.  I  think  thor  are 
doing  a  ti  emendous  Job  under  very  trying 
drcumstinces.  The  continued  rise  in 
crime  sti  tistks  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
certainly  is  not  through  the  fault  of  the 
Metroptd  tan  Police  Department  To  the 
contrary,  the  courts,  some  social  worlcers 
and  profe  nional  do-gooders  and  bleeding 
hearts  mi  at  bear  much  of  the  Uame. 

I  than!  the  chairman. 

Mr.  C  lARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  n  ove  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  o  words. 

Mr.  Ct  airman,  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  <  f  this  body,  I  have  never  with- 
held my  i  9te  f  or  money  to  keep  the  Cap- 
ital City  <  f  our  country  clean,  beautiful, 
well  kep  up.  and  well  provided  for. 
Washlngt  m  is  oiir  national  showcase.  It 
is  the  pa  riotlc  shrine  of  the  American 
people. 

I  know  )f  none  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativefl  who  work  harder,  with  more 
diligence  uid  dedication,  than  the  dls- 
tlnguishec  chairman  and  able  members 
of  this  gre  U  subcommittee,  and  this  they 
do  with  nc  political  advantage  to  them  in 
thtir  hom  e  districts.  I  have  read  care- 
fully the  olume  of  the  public  hearings, 
and  have  been  impressed  by  the  scope 
and  the  d  !pth  of  the  subcommittee's  in- 
quiry into  the  problems  and  the  needs  of 
the  metro  oils  that  Is  the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  Surely  our  col- 
leagues or  the  suboonmittee.  the  chair- 
manand  i  D  the  members  of  both  parties 
serving  oo  his  team,  deserve  our  thanirii 
and  the  tl  lanks  of  the  Nation. 

Yet,  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  unhappy  and 
disturbed  hat  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eratton  hi  b  no  money  for  the  Old  Sol- 
diers Hon  e  that  for  75  years  has  shel- 
tered desti  ute  veterans  of  all  the  wars  of 
our  count!  j  who  had  no  other  home.  It 
wen  may  I  e  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  no  responsibility  for  the  veterans 
ftom  the  I  lany  States  of  the  Union  who 
And  themi  elves  stranded,  penniless,  im- 
able  to  fln  employment  in  the  beautiful 
Capital  Clt  f  of  the  Nation  for  which  they 
fought.  I  dare  say,  however,  that  the 
people  of  l¥ashington.  if  permitted  to 
vote,  woul«  overwhelmingly  accept  that 
reaponslbil  ty  and  would  vote  out  of  pow- 
er any  city  administration  that  sought  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility by  kl  ;king  Into  the  streets  a  hand- 
ful of  old  and  penniless  war  veterans. 
That  is  net  the  spirit  of  our  America 
that  visHxrs  to  Washington  envision 
when  they  gaze  at  the  dome  above  our 
Capitol,  '^rasfalngton  should  always  be 
warm  of  he  Eut  as  well  as  clean  and  beau- 
tifuL 


I  was  shocked  when  on  Sunday  last  I 
was  Informed  that  the  Old  Soldiers 
Home  had  been  closed  on  July  1.  Homes 
for  the  three  e^Danish-Amerlcan  war  vet- 
erans. I  am  informed,  were  found,  one  in 
Philadeiphia.  one  in  Vlndnia.  one  in 
Florida.  For  that  I  am  thankful.  An 
effort  was  made  to  place  the  other  vet- 
erans, temporarily  at  least,  but  it  is  un- 
certain at  this  time  that  all  have  found 
even  temporary  shelter. 

In  the  absence  of  a  full  report  on  the 
extent  of  the  tragedy  of  the  closing  of 
the  Old  Soldiers'  Home,  and  because  of 
the  inadequate  time  to  alert  and  Inform 
the  membership  of  the  House,  my  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey  1.  and  I 
have  decided  not  to  offer  an  amendment 
providing  for  some  $50,000  for  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  Old  Soldiers' 
H<Hne.  We  feel  confident  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  adopted  if  there 
were  oi^wrtunlty  to  Inform  the  member- 
ship of  the  situation.  As  it  is,  there  are 
not  more  than  40  Members  on  the  floor, 
and  those  responding  to  a  quonun  call 
would  have  scant  chance  of  informing 
themselves  until  called  upon  to  vote. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  feel  it  is 
wiser  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  other  body,  trusting  that  there 
it  will  receive  full  study  and  attention 
and  that,  if  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Members  of  that  body  the  facts  justify, 
the  item  will  be  restored  by  amendment. 

My  colleagues  will  find  the  case  for 
the  temporary  home  for  veterans  of  all 
wars  unanswerably  represented  in  the 
testimony  of  Albert  C.  Allen  on  pages 
1000  and  1061  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  June  17,  1963,  I 
wrote  the  Honorable  Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  asking  what 
provision  he  was  making  for  food  and 
shelter  for  the  sick  and  physically  handi- 
capped veterans  if  displaced. 

B4r.  Tobriner.  in  his  reply  dated  June 
24.  1963  stated: 


with  r«spect  to  the  operaUon  of  the  fa- 
cility after  July  1,  1963.  It  U  my  understand- 
Ing  that  a  letter  was  sent  on  May  21.  1963. 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Ujs! 
Veterans'  Administration  from  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  temporary  home  applying 
for  reimbursement  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

More  recently  however,  on  Jime  13  1963 
Mr.  Gerard  M.  Shea,  administrator  of  Dl*-' 
trict  of  Columbia  welfare  institutions  and 
Mr.  Mark  Hutchinson,  superintendent  of  the 
Temporary  Home  for  Veterans  of  All  Wars 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's domiciliary  facility  at  Ke- 
coughtan.  Va.  The  staff  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  indicated  that  they 
are  in  a  poaltion  to  take  all  the  veterans  in 
residence  at  the  temporary  home,  assuming 
they  are  eligible.  This  matter  is  now  being 
ezpl<n«d  further  so  that  certain  details  can 
be  worked  out.  Should  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration not  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
present  residents  of  the  temporary  home,  it 
may  be  possible  on  a  temporary  basis  to  pro- 
vide food  and  lodging  at  the  District  of 
Colxmibia  Municipal  Lodging  House  for  those 
who  do  have  the  financial  means  to  provide 
tor  themselves. 

Representatives  of  the  District  of  Ctolimibla 
government  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  temporary  home 
during  this  transition  period.  Please  be  as- 
sured that  every  effcwt  will  be  made  to  pro- 
vide proper  treatment  to  the  veterans  in  resi- 
dence at  the  tempcn-ary  home. 


Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  with  sufficient  time 
an  accommodation  could  be  made  with 
the  Veterans'  Admlnistratton  to  reim- 
burse the  District  of  Columbia,  especially 
as  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  much 
lower  at  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home  and  the 
present  VA  facilities  are  overcrowded. 
To  keep  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home  closed  to 
me  seems  both  a  folly  and  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  CASET.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  his  diligence  and  fair- 
ness in  this  matter.  I,  too,  was  con- 
cerned about  it  when  this  matter  was 
brought  to  my  attention  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and  wanted  to  make  some  effort  to 
save  this  home.  I,  too,  was  concerned, 
as  was  the  gentlonan,  that  there  were 
some  men  there  without  representation 
here  in  the  Congress  and  who  possibly 
had  been  forgotten.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  if  it  turns  out  that  his  infor- 
mation is  wrong,  he  wiU  have  my  as- 
sistance to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Were  it  not 
for  the  gentleman's  counsel  and  help  I 
am  afraid  I  would  have  been  lost.  He 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength.  He  was 
approached  as  I  was  very  late  in  the 
drama,  and  after  the  committee  had 
acted.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him.  I 
know  that  he  did  have  prepared  an 
amendment  to  offer  provided  it  seemed 
advisable  imder  the  circumstances  pre- 
vailing. I  know  he  Joins  with  me  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  matter  be  more  thor- 
oughly looked  into  so  that  if  it  is  Justified 
an  amendment  may  be  offered  in  the 
other  body. 

»«r.  CASEY.  The  committee  has  had 
no  requeste  from  the  District  I  think 
the  committee  has  acted  properly,  and 
there  is  no  reflection  on  the  committee. 
However,  it  is  unfortunate  for  someone 
to  be  overlooked  for  the  lack  of  someone 
to  appreciate  him. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  Join  with 
the  gentleman  in  that  feeling.  I  do  not 
wish  my  remarks  to  be  construed  as 
critical  of  the  subcommittee,  which  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job.  I  do  feel  that 
if  the  subcommittee  had  been  completely 
informed  of  any  phases  of  the  tragedy 
it  would  have  included  an  appropriation 
for  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home,  and  that  if 
the  other  body  acts  favorably  it  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    NATCHER.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Puck.  Chahman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bUl 
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(HR.  7431)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, directed  him  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENSSAL   Z.BAVX   TO   XXTKNO 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  bill  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL— CONFERENCE  RE- 

.     PORT 

Mr.  KIRWAN  sutaiitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HR. 
5279)  making  i4}propriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CEREMONIES  ON  THE  CENTENARY 
OP  THE  BATTLE  OF  OETTYSBURO 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  or- 
der that  events  in  connection  with  the 
centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysbiuv  be 
recorded  for  posterity,  I  include  In  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral J.  Edward  Day,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior,  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  and 
Hon.  William  W.  Scranton.  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 


The  addresses  were  delivered  from  the 
Eternal  Light  Peace  Memorial.  July  1, 
1963. 

Postmaster  Day  dedicated  the  Gettys- 
burg commemorative  stamp.  Mr.  Carver 
accepted  deeds  of  additional  batUefleld 
land  made  possible  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield  Preservation  Association. 
Governor  Scranton  assisted  youtliful 
descendants  of  the  honored  dead  in  re- 
dedicating  a  new  torch  of  peace. 

The  ceremonies  were  conducted  vmder 
a  blazing  sim.  It  was  a  coincidence  that 
at  the  centenary  of  the  first  day  of 
battle,  the  temperature  stood  at  the 
century  mark. 

RXMABKS  BT  J.  EDWARD  DAT,  POSTMASTSB  GXN- 
EKAL  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  5-CENT  GBTTTS- 
BtTBO    COMUEMOHATTVE    STAMP,    OETTTSBUHO, 

Pa.,  July  1.  1963 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  there  began 
on  this  ground  a  grisly  battle  that  waa  per- 
haps the  most  crucial  ever  fought  anjrwhere. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
troops  took  part.  The  fighting  went  on  for 
8  days.  When  It  was  over,  thousands  lay 
dead  and  50,000  had  been  wounded. 

Gettysburg  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
war.  When  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  began  an 
orderly  retreat  on  July  4,  followed  by  a 
wagon  train  of  wounded  17  miles  in  length, 
the  last  Confederate  invasion  of  the  North 
was  ended  and  southern  military  power  was 
on  the  decline. 

Lee  had  hoped,  by  moving  North,  to  gain 
several  major  objectives:  to  take  supplies 
from  the  enemy,  to  capture  one  or  more 
key  cities,  to  cause  a  diversion  that  might 
help  the  Confederates,  beleaguered  by  Grant 
at  Vicksburg,  and  to  bring  fear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  North,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  already  formidable  clamor  for  a 
negotiated  peace. 

Actually,  as  it  turned  out,  Lee's  drive 
northward  had  the  opposite  effect.  The 
alarm  created  by  the  Invasion  rallied  the 
population  behind  the  Union  Government. 

Gen.  George  Meade's  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac moved  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Into 
Pennsylvania  to  intercept  Lee.  Meade  hoped 
to  reach  a  line  along  the  Big  Pike  Creek.  18 
miles  southeast  of  here.  Although  the  huge 
armies  engaged  at  Gettysburg,  neither  side 
had  planned  to  fight  at  this  location. 

The  series  of  bloody  exchanges  which  took 
place  In  and  around  Gettysburg  are  still  be- 
ing studied  by  military  historians  and  strate- 
gists. They  were  marked  by  brilliant,  as 
weU  as  faulty,  tactics,  by  formidable  gal- 
lantry, by  stealthy  ambushes,  by  brave 
charges,  by  terrifying  retreats,  by  pain  and 
horror. 

The  climax  came  with  the  last  Confeder- 
ate thnist.  The  gallant  troops  under  MaJ. 
Gen.  George  Pickett  made  their  famed  charge 
across  open  fields  toward  Cemetery  Hill,  but 
were  mowed  down  by  overwhelming  Union 
fire.  That  charge  was  the  high  water  mark 
of  the  battle. 

Meade  was  much  criticized  for  not  ptir- 
siiing  and  defeating  the  battered  Confederate 
Army  before  it  was  able  to  escape  across 
the  Potomac. 

Heavy  rains  hindered  the  movements  of 
both  armies  after  the  battle.  Lee  reached 
the  liver  several  days  ahead  of  his  pursuers. 
but  fotud  his  pontoon  bridge  destroyed. 
Meade  procrastinated  and  Lee  took  his  army 
across  the  river  on  the  18th  of  July  before 
Meade  eoxUd  laimch  his  attack. 

President  Lincoln  was  furious.  To  Oen. 
OUver  O.  Howard,  who  commanded  a  corps 
at  Oettysburg,  he  wrote: 

"Z  was  deeply  mortified  by  the  escape  of 
Lee  acroas  the  Potomac,  because  the  sub- 


stantial destruction  of  his  army  would  have 
ended  the  war." 

Union  soldiers  from  18  States  were  kUled 
at  Gettysburg.  These  States  Joined  to 
purchase  a  portion  of  the  battlefield  for  a 
memm-ial  cemetery.  The  trustees  of  the 
cemetery  Invited  Edward  Everett,  a  former 
president  of  Harvard  and  Senator  from 
BCassachusetts,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned orators  of  the  day,  to  come  to  the 
site  to  deliver  a  commemorative  address. 
They  suggested  October  23  as  the  date,  but 
Everett,  whose  orations  were  not  noted  for 
their  brevity,  replied  that  he  could  not  pre- 
pare an  adequate  speech  before  November  19. 

President  Lincoln  was  invited  to  attend  on 
this  latter  date  almost  as  an  afterthought, 
and  the  trustees  were  surprised  at  his  ac- 
ceptance. Lincoln  and  his  party  arrived  in 
Gettysburg  on  the  night  of  November  18. 
after  a  5-hour  trip  from  Washington.  He 
appeared  that  night  In  response  to  a  sere- 
nade and  made  a  few  remarks. 

Lincoln  was  habitually  cautious  In  his 
public  speech  and  he  mentioned  that  in  his 
position  it  was  Important  not  to  "say  any 
foolish  things."  An  Irreverent  man  In  the 
audience  shouted,  "if  you  can  help  It." 

The  following  day.  In  front  of  some  20,000 
persons,  Everett  deUvered  a  2-hour  address, 
which  roamed  over  subjects  ranging  from 
the  funeral  customs  of  ancient  Athens  to 
the  assorted  purposes  of  war.  Lincoln's 
speech,  which  followed,  was.  according*  to 
historians,  considered  by  many  to  be  almost 
shockingly  brief. 

I  find  those  reports  hard  to  believe.  I  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  criticizing  a  speech 
because  it  was  too  short. 

Lincoln  was  disappointed  with  the  reaction 
of  the  audience  to  his  speech.  He  had 
worked  hard  on  it.  It  is  not  true,  as  the 
legend  tells  xis.  that  he  composed  it  at  the 
last  moment  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 
However,  even  though  the  newspapers  gave 
most  of  the  play  to  Everett's  address.  Lin- 
coln's remarks  were  Immediately  recognized 
as  an  extraordinary  and  classic  statement  of 
the  democratic  purpose. 

Everett,  himself,  wrote  Lincoln: 

"I  should  be  glad  If  I  could  flatter  myself 
that  I  came  as  near  the  central  Idea  of  the 
occasion  in  2  hours  as  you  did  In  2  minutes." 

The  Gettysburg  Address  was  and  remains 
a  vital  and  eloquent  document  because  it 
looked  beyond  the  transient  Issues  to  the 
deeper  significance  of  Gettysburg:  The  test- 
ing of  the  democratic  Idea  and  the  endur- 
ance of  government  by  the  people. 

Lincoln  spoke  of  human  Uberty  In  uni- 
versal terms;  he  realized  that  the  outcome 
of  the  grim  stniggle  would  be  of  enduring 
Importance  to  men  everywhere,  for  all  Ume. 
The  stirring  simpUclty  of  his  words  gave 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  a  perpetual  time- 
liness and  made  it  symbolize  the  difficult 
and  continuing  struggle  to  preserve  demo- 
cratic government. 

Oettysburg  was  decisive  for  our  present- 
day  American  role  as  the  top  world  power. 
And.  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  key  battle. 
In  the  world's  first  so-caUed  modem  war.  it 
was  a  tragic  chapter  in  man's  Inhumanity  to 
man.  It  should  have  been  an  object  lesson 
on  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  the  hideous 
consequences  of  resorting  to  force  to  settle 
complex  differences. 

In  today's  world  of  a  divided  Germany,  a 
divided  Europe,  a  divided  China,  Oettysburg 
provides  a  beacon  light  of  hope  for  rexinlfl- 
cation.  In  the  face  of  disappointments  and 
failures  in  our  American  efforts  for  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  and  for  disarmament.  Gettys- 
burg should  remind  us  never  to  lose  heart, 
because  the  stakes  are  so  momentous  In  the 
effort  for  peace. 

In  a  more  limited  sphere.  Gettysburg  re- 
minds us  of  two  things  about  leadership. 

The  South,  from  beginning  to  end.  had  a 
superb  top  mlUtary  leader  in  Lee  recog- 
nlsed  as  such  through  the  whole  oourae  of 
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erer  an  occasion  and  a  place 
where  a  list  id  q;>eaker  should  be  tempted  to 
atand  mute,  thla  would  most  certainly  qual- 
ify. What  iraa  said  here  nearly  a  century 
a^  In  oonecratlng  thla  haUowed  ground 
•sems  destined  to  endure  beyocid  man's 
memory  at  the  deeds  that  ware  done  here. 
And  yet.  dei  ptte  our  admitted  Incompetence 
to  Tie  wl^  [jlncoln's  feUdtous  phrase  or  to 
match  his  a  >mber  eloquence.  It  Is  good  that 
we  return  o  Gettysburg — to  the  turning 
point  of  nat  ooal  hlatory,  to  the  place  where 
naUonal  on  ty  waa  saved,  where  the  ideals 
siiauasid  b;  the  emandpator  became  poa- 
albleofreaUEatlon. 
For  Llsool  B.  the  task  waft  that  of  dedicat- 


ing a  restlig  place  for  the  honored  dead 
of  hla  generttlon.  Rjr  us.  that  period  and 
Its  ermts-H  »en  Its  significance — must  seem 
remote,  almc  st  contrtTsd  In  the  reUtlre  slm- 
Idldty  of  th< )  Issues  behind  the  awful  strug- 
^  that  tool  place  here.  We  look  at  Gettys- 
hwff— and  \X  Lincoln's  espreaslon  of  Its 
meanlng-jw  th  the  perspective  of  a  century. 
■a^r  live*  through  a  generation  of  de- 
prMBkm.  wir,  and  a  peace  that  gives  no 
peace,  we  te  id  to  regard  the  events  of  early 
July  1868  a  I  a  piece  of  the  past  that  Is 
walled  off  ff  >m  present  reality. 
^And  yet,  o  reread  Lincoln's  message  at 
Oettysburg  1 1  to  be  reenforced  In  our  reeol- 
leetlon  of  wtiat  waa  at  stake  on  this  field 
of  honor  ani  I  of  sorrow.  We  see  the  Issues 
of  1888  strip  )ed  of  the  partisan  distractions 
and  tha  hen  Ic  f<dkIore  omstructed  through 
**"  1  Incoln  compressed  a  decade  of 

:  ears  of  war  Into  one  declaration 


of  faith:  lliit  the  Nation  dedicated  to  the 
propoaltlon  \  hat  all  men  are  created  equal 
ihould  not  p  rlsh  from  the  earth. 

That  Nation  haa  not  perished  from  the 
••rth— but  I  either  have  its  Ideals,  so  elo- 
imantly  ezptessed,  been  fuUy  implemented. 
That  task  rsmalns  for  our  generation  to 
fulfill.  For  a  hundred  years,  the  equality 
defined  on  tl  Is  field  has  been  withheld  from 
millions  of  ( ur  fellow  citizens.  What  they 
oooe  patient]  f  awaited,  they  now  demand  as 
a  matter  of  right.  Unrest  is  at  large  over 
the  Nation —  md  over  w/>*>»»«g  that  waa  not 
basically  at  li  lue  here  a  century  ago. 

We  search  for  peaceful  solution  to  the 
civil  rights  asues  of  1983.  Peaceful  solu- 
tlona  have  b«  an  found  in  many  areas  of  this 
subject,  prln  i^iaUy  through  the  high  jxln- 
dples.  the  vt  Ion  and  the  dedication  to  con- 
stltutioinal  ( uarantees  enunciated  by  an 
enlightened  pudlclary  and  by  far-ranging 
executive  action  to  assure  that  these  guar- 
antees are  nbt  denied,  through  artifice  or 
legallatlc  slel(  ht  of  hand.  Hie  President  has 
now  called  fo  a  new  dedication  to  the  equal- 
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ity  under  law  which  Tj«<v>in  defined  as  the 
purpose  behind  a  bloody  struggle  a  century 
ago.  It  H  time  for  the  Oongreas  to  reepond — 
to  give  podtlve  eztnesslon  to  the  Ideals  for 
which  men  fought  In  the  past.  National 
honor,  not  the  threat  of  dvU  strife,  must  be 
the  motivating  force  by  which  all  our  dtl- 
■ens  are  aooorded.  ungrudginf^y.  the  equal 
opportunity  for  which  our  system  stands. 

Th;u.  Gettysburg  is  more  than  a  historical 
reminder,  important  as  that  is.  It  Is  J\ist  as 
important  that  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  voice 
to  what  mtist  be  a  national  objective  for 
our  generation.  It  is  therefore  fltUng  that 
we  should  meet  here  to  mark  the  further 
perfection  of  this  shrine  to  man's  highest 
ideals  aa  well  aa  heroic  deeds. 

I  am  honored  by  the  privilege  of  accepting 
the  public-spirited  donation  of  key  tracts 
of  land  which  will  help  round  out  this  na- 
tional historical  park.  I  commend  the  two 
organisations  which  are  reeponsible  for  mak- 
ing this  event  poeslble.  They  represent  the 
finest  aspects  of  the  spirit  that  motivates 
preservation  of  our  national  heritage.  The 
MiUtary  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  has  an 
illustrious  history  of  patrloUc  devoUon 
derived  from  the  forebears  of  Its  membership. 
Union  officers  who  served  with  distinction  on 
these  fields.  The  rooU  of  the  Oettysburg 
Battlefield  Preaervation  Association  also 
reach  deep  into  the  soil  of  this  valley  and 
the  study  of  its  histcuy.  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  ooziservation  movement.  Its 
members  have  excited  the  concern  of  Amer- 
icans everywhere  to  protect  theee  batUeflelds 
for  public  use  and  inspiration. 

To  these  organizations,  therefore,  and  to 
the  many  private  donors  of  large  and  ""ftll 
amoimts.  I  extend  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
American  public.  On  behalf  of  Prealdent 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  Udall.  I  accept  these 
lands  and  pledge  to  the  donora  that  they 
will  be  conserved  and  dedicated  solely  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  tendered. 

AoDBZsa  BT  Gov.  WnxzAM  W.  Scsamton  at 

OPKNTNO     CXSKlfONIZS     or     CSMTSNKXAL     OW 

THX  Battls  of  Oztttsbobo,  JutT  1.  1963 

Mr.  Postmastor  General,  Governors,  and 
other  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
States,  honored  gueets,  members  of  the 
dergy,  my  fellow  Americans;  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians  Join  me.  I  know,  In  extending  a  most 
hearty  welcome  to  all  of  you  as  we  gather 
at  one  of  our  Nation's  great  shrines. 

It  is  ovu  hope  that  your  visit  will  be  both 
meaningful  and  pleasant. 

A  hundred  years  ago.  nearly  180,000  Ameri- 
cans— some  clad  in  blue  and  some  in  gray — 
assembled  here  to  fight  a  battle. 

For  3  days  on  this  very  field  they 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  grim  business 
of  war. 

When  the  battle  ended,  almoet  one-third 
of  their  niunber  were  dead,  wounded  or 
missing.  The  survivors  limped  away  to  seek 
the  strength  to  fight  again  another  day. 

Han  has  an  infinite  capadty  to  commem- 
orate his  works  of  war.  so  a  century  later  we 
gather  on  the  same  field. 

But  surely  commemoration  of  a  battle  can- 
not be  our  real  purpose  for  assembling. 

If  the  grass  and  trees  of  Oettysbiu-g  came 
to  grow  again,  despite  the  blood  that  soaked 
their  roota,  Just  as  surely  Americans  can 
learn  from  what  happened  here. 

If  so,  we  need  to  know  why  it  happened. 

America  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  was 
heir  to  man's  ancient  and  natural  desire  to 
be  free. 

The  propositions  upon  which  ova  Nation 
had  been  founded  were  the  moet  noble  man 
has  ever  conceived. 

The  paradox  of  the  Civil  War  U  that  It  was 
fought  with  both  sides  invoking  those  same 
prlndples. 

The  North  held  that  freedom  would  be 
destroyed  If  weakened  by  sectionalism  and 
rebellion.  The  South  held  that  it  would  be 
equally  destroyed  if  an  American  lost  the 


right  to  daasrt  a  goremmant  In  whleh  he  no 
longer  believed. 

Tt  is  safe  to  aaaert."  said  Abraham  Lin- 
oohi.  "that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a 
VKOfMAoKx  In  Its  ocganlo  law  for  Its  own 
tsmnlnatlon." 

And.  Jeffenon  Davla  told  the  first  Con- 
federate Congrees.  "AU  we  fktt  U  to  be  let 
alone." 

Thus  a  Nation  divided  Itself.  The  ClvU 
War  was  fought  because  this  Nation's  need 
to  understand  Itself  far  outstripped  the  time 
and  tools  It  had  to  reach  that  understanding. 
The  ancient  struggle  for  himian  rights 
passed  into  a  tragic  Interlude.  An  interlude 
in  which  half  a  Nation  oould  look  upon  the 
genUe  Ux.  Lincoln  aa  a  tyrant.  An  inter- 
lude in  which  half  a  nation  could  look  upon 
the  gallant  General  Lee  as  a  traitor. 

Shouting  the  same  slogans,  fighting  for 
the  same  broad  prindplee,  the  American 
Nation  went  to  war  with  Itself. 

Such  a  war  could  not  help  but  tmderscore 
one  of  the  great  truths  about  our  system  of 
self-government. 

Democratic  sodety  has  within  It  a  per- 
petvial  tension,  a  never-ending  push-and- 
pull  as  it  strives  to  work  the  will  of  the 
majority  without  trampling  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

We  treasxire  the  hiunan  soul,  but  we  recog- 
nize, too,  the  material  needs  of  the  human 
body.  We  know  that  life  without  liberty 
Is  not  reaUy  life  at  all.  But.  we  also  know 
that  political  freedom  without  economic 
freedom  is  not  reaUy  freedom  at  all. 

Unlike  the  other  system  which  today  com- 
petes across  the  world  for  the  minds  of 
men.  we  do  not  believe  that  man  must  give 
up  his  Uboties  to  fiU  his  beUy. 

An  intrinsic  part  of  our  system  is  the  be- 
lief that  man  is  best  equipped  to  acqiilre  a 
fab-  share  of  the  world's  material  prosperity 
for  himself  and  his  family  when  he  is  truly 
free  in  mind  and  spirit. 

For  us,  freedom  is  not  only  the  best  philo- 
sophical system,  it  is  the  best  economic  sys- 
tem as  well. 

But  moet  Important  of  all.  we  know  that 
freedom's  business  is  never  done. 

In  the  days  ahead,  oxu:  Nation  will  be 
sorely  pressed  to  put  to  use  the  leesons  it 
has  learned  at  great  expense. 

There  Is  ths  continuing  task  of  molding 
a  government  strong  enough  to  fulfill  its 
purpose,  but  not  so  strong  and  centralized 
that  It  violates  its  own  reason  for  existence. 
There  is  the  task  of  regulating  our  busi- 
ness system  suffldentiy  to  guarantee  the 
opportunity  of  Ita  trulta  to  all.  but  not  so 
harahly  that  we  destroy  the  very  system 
that  Uys  th«  golden  eggs. 

There  is  the  task  of  Joining  other  free 
men  in  alliances  of  strength  to  protect  our 
freedoms,  but  of  avoiding  the  nuclear  de- 
struction of  the  world  In  the  process. 

And,  there  is  the  taak  of  driving  prejudice 
out  of  the  hxunan  heart  at  least  as  rapidly 
aa  we  are  learning  to  drive  men  into  outer 
space. 

One  hundred  years  after  Gettysbxug,  Amer- 
ica still  has  not  completely  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  self-government.  But  thoee  who  fell 
on  this  battiefield  have  not  died  in  vain  be- 
caiise  our  Nation  today  Is  great  enough  to 
keep  trying. 

Despite  our  sectional  differences,  the  Un- 
ion stands,  firm  and  strong.  The  South 
grows  with  America,  as  does  the  North.  And. 
the  West  has  Joined  them. 

"The  new  birth  of  freedom,"  of  which 
Lincoln  spoke,  has  not  been  brought  forth 
painlessly.  It  was  weaned  on  the  persecu- 
tions of  Reconstruction,  and  then  lay  asleep 
while  the  South  revived  itself  and  the  North 
plunged  Into  bxiildlng  Ita  Industrial  ma- 
chine. 

Now,  the  new  freedom  begins  to  move 
again,  this  time  Into  stormy  adoleecence. 
In  the  South,  in  the  North.  In  the  West — in 
every  section  of  the  Nation,  men  are  called 
upon  to  look  into  their  own  hearts. 
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WHtten  there,  each  of  us  can  find  the 
timeless  truth:  "Accustomed  to  trample  on 
the  righta  of  others,  you  have  loet  the  genius 
of  your  own  independence  and  become  the 
fit  subjects  of  the  first  cunning  tyrant  who 
rises  among  you." 

As  ths  new  freedom  tumbles  Into  adoles- 
cence, it  finds  itself  in  a  Nation  that  has 
matured  In  most  things  more  quickly  than 
any  m  history. 

None  has  grown  swifter  to  power.  None 
has  experienced  greater  progress.  None  has 
been  thrust  so  rapidly  into  awesome  respon- 
sibility. 

And,  yet,  the  new  freedom  collides  vrith 
the  great  enigma  of  the  American  experi- 
ment. History  one  day  will  explain  this 
enigma,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
history.  We  must  realize  now  that,  for  a 
nation  that  in  many  ways  moves  too  fast,  in 
the  matter  of  raising  the  new  freedom  to 
full  mat\ulty  we  have  moved  too  slowly. 

Most  of  all  we  must  realize  that  freedom 
of  the  Uwbooks — if  that  is  all  it  is— is  a  pale 
substitution  for  the  real  thing.  Real  free- 
dom Is  only  to  be  f  oimd  in  the  human  heart. 
It  is  only  there  that  one  man  can  extend 
it  to  another. 

Looking  over  the  vast  battiefields  that  siu-- 
rotmd  us  recalling  all  Its  memorable  mo- 
ments— Little  Round  Top,  Devil's  Den.  the 
Peach  Orchard,  the  Wheat  Field,  Gulp's  Hill, 
Pickett's  Charge — let  us  resolve  never  to  be 
torn  in  two  again. 

This  is  not  a  sectional  problem  it  is  a 
National  problem.  It  ill  behooves  any  Amer- 
ican to  point  the  finger  at  any  other.  Rather, 
we  must  reach  together  for  the  full  promise 
of  our  common  heritage. 

Let  us  seek  the  future  in  unity,  not  di- 
vision; in  peace,  not  violence. 


DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  "SICK" 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
has  beefi^  one  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration's most  conspicuous  failures.  The 
basic  duty  of  the  Agency  is  to  investigate 
the  possible  pitfalls  of  disarmament  and 
arms  control  schemes,  balance  them 
against  claimed  advantages,  and  come  up 
with  soimd  Judgments  on  safe  courses 
for  our  country.    It  Is  not  doing  its  Job. 

Fundamental  flaws  in  legislation  set- 
ting up  the  Agency  and  weakness  in  per- 
sonnel appointed  to  run  it  both  are  re- 
sponsible for  Its  failure. 

The  latter  problem  should  be  remedied 
by  wholesale  replacement  of  the  Agen- 
cy's top  staff  by  hardheaded  Americans 
who  understand  what  the  Communists 
are  up  to. 

To  eliminate  the  six  most  glaring  de- 
fects of  the  1961  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  Act  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Drop  the  word  "disarmament" 
from  the  Agency's  name  and  eliminate 
disarmament  from  its  functions.  Some 
control  over  arms  and  armaments  is  the 
only  practical  objective  which  can  be 
foreseen  for  a  long  time  ahead.  There 
Is  plenty  of  time  to  amend  the  act  to 
include  disarmament  functions  at  some 
future  time  when  world  conditions  might 


indicate.  Meanwhile,  let  the  Agency 
concentrate  on  the  achievable  and  avoid 
the  impractical. 

Second.  Bar  the  Agency  from  setting 
up  its  own  research  staff.  Government 
research  directors  tend  to  hire  people 
who  agree  with  them.  This  is  deadly  in 
the  field  of  arms  control  research  as  It 
immunizes  against  sound  new  ideas  and 
prevents  the  critical  analysis  needed  to 
dispose  of  unsound  old  ones.  Conduct 
of  the  Agency's  research  by  contracts 
with  universities  and  private  groups 
would  tend  to  overcome  this  and  bring 
a  cross  section  of  best  minds  to  bear 
on  its  problems. 

Third.  Strip  the  Agency's  Director  of 
his  duty  to  take  part  in  international 
negotiations.  Incorrect  positions  taken 
by  the  Director  during  the  heat  of  bar- 
gaining, or  for  purely  "negotiating  pur- 
poses;" tend  subsequently  to  introduce 
distortions  into  the  results  of  its  re- 
search. The  tendency  is  to  support  the 
Director's  positions  rather  than  achieve 
correct  assessments. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  the  Agency's 
authority  to  "disseminate"  information 
to  the. public.  The  Agency  should  act 
in  a  research  and  advisory  capacity  to 
other  Government  officials  responsible 
for  Initiating  programs  and  making 
policy.  It  should  not  be  permitted  to 
"go  to  the  public"  to  push  its  advice  on 
those  officials. 

Fifth.  Sever  the  Agency  from  the 
State  Department.  If  it  is  to  fimction 
as  a  truly  independent  assessor  of  plans, 
proposals  and  policies  for  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  gov- 
ernmental units  in  addition  to  the  State 
Department,  it  should  neither  be  sup- 
ported Ic^istically  by  nor  housed  within 
the  State  Department  and  thus  subjected 
to  its  intimate  influence. 

Sixth.  Place  the  resisonable  expendi- 
ture limit  of  $5  million  annually  on  the 
Agency.  In  1962  it  received  $1.8  million. 
in  1963  it  received  $6.5  million.  It  seeks 
$15  million  for  1964,  more  than  a  700 
percent  increase  in  a  brief  2  flscal 
years.  A  $5  million  annual  expenditure 
rate  can  easily  support  all  the  Agency's 
proper  fimctions  in  the  fleld  of  arms 
control. 

The  Disarmament  Agency  today  is  a 
sick  agency  with  a  dreary  past  and  a 
dismal  future.  It  could  perform  a  useful 
fimction,  but  It  is  not  doing  so  and  has 
lost  the  public  confldence.  Unless  it  is 
reformed  substantially  along  the  lines 
indicated,  I  see  little  reason  for  spending 
public  money  to  perpetuate  it. 


CAPnVE   NATIONS 

Mr.  SCHWEJLKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fn»n 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week,  beginning  July  14,  marks  the 
fourth  observance  pf  Captive  Nations 
We^.  started  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  1959.    The  plight  of  the  captive  na- 


tions of  the  Red  Russian  Elmpire  must 
be  and  is  of  grave  concern  to  a  nation 
whose  basic  premise  is  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. For  the  past  3  years,  nationwide 
observances  of  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
In  July  have  demonstrated  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  the  American  people 
support  the  hopes  of  ci^tive  peoples  to 
be  free.  The  fourth  observance  of  such 
a  week  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
for  the  introduction  of  my  resolution  to 
establish  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  Captive 
Nations. 

Communism  is  just  as  foreign  an  ide- 
ology of  those  enslaved  peoples  as  it  is 
to  our  own  citizens.  Armenians,  Bul- 
garians, Poles,  Czechs,  Lithuanians, 
Hungarians,  Cubans,  Germans.  Ruman- 
ians and  many  others,  despite  relentiess 
Commimlst  regimentation  and  persecu- 
tion, have  clung  to  their  culture,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  as  well  as  to  their 
independent  spirit  and  their  hopes  for 
freedom.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
never  been  able  to  deal  successfully  with 
these  nationalistic  aspirations. 

The  very  fact  that  these  nations  are  a 
constant  problem  to  the  Kremlin  makes 
them  a  source  of  strength  to  us.  A  re- 
port of  the  investigation  made  last  fall 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs concluded  that  "The  people  of  the 
Captive  Nations  constitute  a  tremendous 
reservoir  of  good  will  for  the  United 
States.  Their  desire  to  be  oriented  to- 
ward the  West  and  their  hope  of  even- 
tually regaining  their  national  inde- 
pendence serve  as  a  powerful  brake  on 
the  Soviet  Union's  freedom  of  action  and 
capability  to  extend  the  Communist  Em- 
pire in  Europe." 

Moscow  has  made  obvious  on  many  oc- 
casions its  deep-rooted  fear  of  the  free 
world's  growing  knowledge  of  and  in- 
terest in  the  satellites.  It  Is  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  Interest  and  knowl- 
edge alone  that  can  explode  the  myth 
of  Red  unity  and  expose  their  crass 
colonialism. 

A  seeming  flaw  in  our  cold  war  strat- 
egy appears  to  be  our  failure  to  exert 
constant  and  skillful  pressure  on  Mos- 
cow in  an  area  where  It  is  increasingly 
vulnerable — the  Captive  Nations.  Re- 
gardless of  its  outcome,  the  present  rift 
between  the  Red  Chinese  and  the  Rus- 
sians is  certainly  cause  for  comfort. 
Cracks  in  monolithic  communism  have 
become  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It 
would  be  folly  for  our  country  to  ignore 
such  portents.  Just  as  communism  seeks 
to  feed  on  unrest  in  the  free  world,  we 
should  be  alert  to  exploit  the  individual 
yearnings  and  aspirations  toward  free- 
dom vibrant  in  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  Soviets  rely  heavily  on  the  propa- 
ganda line  that  communism  sedcs  to  lib- 
erate the  peoples  of  developing  nations 
from  colonialism  and  imperialism.  It 
seems  strange  that  educated  people  who 
decry  colonialism  fail  to  recognize  the 
neocolonialism  developed  with  such  im- 
pressive harshness  by  the  Soviets  in 
Eastern  Europe.  At  this  time,  when  the 
Communists  are  tiying  to  expand  their 
empire  into  Asia,  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  we  should  strive  to 
encourage  the  strong,  restive  forces  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  and  publicize  their 
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a  warnlnc  to  proqwctlve  yle- 


Certaln  y  VS.  foreign  policy  has  been 
and  la  otte  of  refusing  to  accept  the 
status  qui  of  SorleC  dominaUcm  and  in- 
sisting oc  the  rights  of  people  to  lire 
under  gaemments  and  institutions  ot 
their  own  choice. 

There  a  "e  numerous  wa3rsin  which  this 
policy  cait  be  efTectlvely  Implemented. 
The  Voice  of  America  should  give  news 
coverage  o  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
hearings  <  n  the  captiye  nations,  in  line 
with  the  Etatements  of  officials  in  that 
agency  cii  the  importance  of  keeping 
these  peoi  les  aware  of  the  constant  U.S. 
coneem  ft  r  their  welfare. 

We  dioi  Id  inress  for  the  condemnation 
by  the  U  J  .  of  Soviet  colonialism  in  East- 
em  Euro  le.  The  State  Department 
should  CO  mter  Soviet  threats  to  Berlin 
by  insistii  g  on  a  prompt  settlement  of 
•U  centra  -East  European  Issues  result- 
ing from  t  le  allied  treaties  at  the  end  of 
World  Wa :  n. 

It  Is  a  1  natter  of  siu^nise  to  me  that 
there  coud  be  any  oppositlan  to  this 
Teaolutlon.  The  qMxdal  committee  which 
it  estahllsl  les  would  conduct  an  Intensive 
Investlgat  on  of  the  captive  nations.  No 
study  of  his  type  has  ever  been  made 
either  by  8  ovemmental  or  private  groups. 
An  enllgh^ed  foreign  policy  must  be 
,  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
as  this  committee  would  pro- 
Invcstlgatian  and  the  interest 


on 
facts,  sucl 
vide.   The 


it  shows  c  juld  well  serve  as  an  effective 


weivonin 


In  the  b  Bst  interests  of  our  Nation  and 
the  cause  of  freedom,  we  should  thus 
establish  i  ublidy  a  firm  attitude  in  sup- 
port of  tie  captive  nations.  We  must 
hit  the  So  fiet  Union  where  it  is  weakest 
by  ezpostag  to  the  devastating  light  of 
truth  th^  full  extent  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism. 
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our  cold  war  arsenal. 


Mr.  SC^WEIKER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

consent  that  the  gentlonan 

[Mr.  Talcott]  may  ez- 

ijemarks  at  this  pcrint  and  in- 

matter. 

Is  there-  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


Call  omla 


eztrmeous 
8F  BAKER. 


TAICOTT. 
aid 


no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
processing  of  strawberries  is 
industry  in  my  district, 
of   every   three    strawberries 
ynerica  is  grown  in  my  dis- 
a  $13  million  crop.    It  is  safe 
i  four  times  that  amount  is 
processors,  shippers,  whole- 
in  other  States,  mostly 
befwe  the  strawberries  are 


of  every  four  heads  of  lettuce 

United  States  is  grown  in  my 

jettuoe  in  Monterey  County 

gross  income  of  $36.5  million 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  shippers, 

,  retailers — employer  and  em- 

liifing   outside    of   California— 

the  big  cities — derive   three 

amount  from  the  processing 

our  lettuce. 

suiq;}lemental    labor    these 
not  be  harvested.    Lettuce 


and  strawberries  grow  on  the  ground. 
They  ar«  very  perishable  and  there  Is  no 
governmental  subsidy. 

Admittedly,  the  withdrawal  of  the  sup- 
plemental labor  will  be  ruinous  to  our 
industries  and  people,  almost  all  of  whom 
depend  upon  agriculture.  We  need  help 
desperately  and  immediately. 

But  also  many  more  businessmen  and 
emplosrees  throughout  the  United  States 
will  be  seriously  deprived  of  employment 
if  the  braeero  program  is  not  extended, 
or  some  other  supplemental  labor  is  not 
assured,  immediately. 

Thousands  of  new  acres  of  strawberries 
were  scheduled  for  planting  this  year  in 
Monterey  County.  This  planting  has 
iM>w  been  canceled.  A  farmer  must  spend 
more  than  $1,250  per  acre  to  plant  straw- 
berries— afield  preparation,  irrigation  fa- 
cilities, labor,  plants,  fertilizer,  water, 
machinery,  and  so  forth. 

The  defeat  of  the  braeero  extension 
has,  therefore,  already  cost  our  small 
county  $1,250,000.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  this  went  to  the  braceros.  This  loss  is 
borne  almost  wholly  by  domestic  busi- 
nessmen and  labor. 

The  loss  to  businessmen,  employees, 
and  consumers  in  the  eastern  cities  will 
continue  for  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
plants — 3-5  years. 

Many  strawberry  growers  will  relocate 
in  Mexico  where  conditions  are  favorable 
and  labor  costs  less  than  30  percent  of 
what  they  are  in  Monterey  County.  The 
pity  of  this  is  that  all  of  the  employment 
in  allied  industries — truckdrivers,  pack- 
ers, shippers,  package  manufacturers  and 
salespeople,  and  so  forth — as  well  as  in 
d(»nestic  agriculture,  will  also  be  lost. 

Importation  of  the  small  but  necessary 
supplemental  labor  from  Mexico  kept 
a  valuable  industry  in  America.  With- 
out this  labor  supply  this  vital  industry 
will  be  lost. 

We  should  consider  this  factor  thor- 
oughly. Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  and 
beneficial  to  every  American  to  extend 
the  braeero  program. 


TO  PROVIDE  TAX  EQUITY  WITH 
REGARD  TO  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  SCUWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing tcxlay  a  bill  which  will  correct 
one  phase  of  the  Inequality  between  the 
tax  treatment  of  cooi>eratives  and  that 
of  their  fully  taxed  competitors.  It  will 
also  produce  substantial  revenue  for  the 
Treasury. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  exempt  cooperative  corpora- 
tions on  earnings  derived  from  business 
done  with  the  UJS.  Government  or  any  of 
its  agencies. 

Under  the  present  law,  income  to  tax- 
exempt  cooperatives  from  the  Govern- 
ment storage  of  farm  commodities  in  co- 
op elevators  or  warehouses  is  exempt 
from  the  pasrment  of  Federal  income  tax 
when  it  is  distributed  as  patronage  divi- 


dends to  the  eo-ops'  farmer  patrons.  I 
believe  that  these  exempt  cooperatives 
should  be  fully  taxed,  Just  like  nonex- 
empt  cooperatives  and  everyone  else,  on 
all  income  earned  from  Govenunent  stor- 
age and  other  Government  business,  un- 
less such  income  is  returned  to  the  Gov- 
enmient  itself  as  a  patronage  dividend. 

Section  1382  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  entitled  "Taxable  Income  of  Co- 
operatives." provides  in  subsection  (c) : 

In  determining  the  taxable  Income  of  an 
organisation  deacrlbed  In  section  1381(a)  (1), 
there  should  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  (In 
addition  to  other  deductions  allowable  un- 
der this  chapter) — (2)  amounts  paid  during 
the  payment  period  for  th«  taxable  year — 
(A)  In  money,  qualified  written  notices  of 
allocation,  or  other  property  (except  non- 
qualified written  notices  of  allocation)  on  a 
patronage  basis  to  patrons  with  respect  to 
earnings  during  such  taxable  year  which  are 
derived  from  business  done  for  the  United 
States  or  any  at  its  agencies  or  from  sources 
other  than  patronage. 

The  inequality  in  this  section  is  ap- 
parent The  cooperative  that  pays  pa- 
tronage to  its  members  is  not  taxed  on 
income  it  derives  from  the  storage  of 
Government-owned  cooperatives,  while 
nonexempt  organizations  are  forced  to 
return  this  income  for  tax  purposes. 

I  recommend  that  this  escape  hatch 
in  our  tax  law  be  closed,  especially  be- 
cause competitive  inequality  results  from 
this  treatment.  Because  of  the  present 
agricultural  surplusage,  the  volume  of 
business  in  this  area  is  very  large,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  all  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  the  business  of  storing  Gov- 
ernment surplus  should  not  be  placed  on 
an  equal  tax  footing. 


TO  EMPOWER  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION  TO  INVESTIGATE 
VOTE  FRAUDS 

Mr.  SCHWETKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  to  include  investiga- 
tions on  vote  frauds.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  investigation  of  allegations  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  un- 
lawfully being  accorded  or  denied  the 
right  to  vote  properly,  or  to  have  their 
votes  properly  counted,  in  any  election  of 
Presidential  electors.  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  or  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  a  result  of  any  patterns  or 
practices  of  fraud  or  discrimination  in 
conduct  of  such  election.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  one  introduced  earlier  by  my 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramkb].  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  Join  him  in  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  basic  civil  right,  the  right  to  fran- 
chise, has  two  parts.  If  either  part  is 
missing,  the  right  does  not  exist.  These 
two  parts  are:  First,  the  right  to  vote, 
and  second,  the  right  to  have  the  votes 
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counted  honestly.  The  National  Demo- 
cratic Party,  a  three-headed  coalition, 
consisting  of  the  northern  city  mai^Mnp 
Democrat,  the  southern  Democrat,  and 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
Democrat,  stands  charged  of  violating 
one  part  of  the  right  to  franchise,  the 
right  to  vote,  through  its  southern  head, 
and  the  other  right  of  franchise,  the  right 
to  have  the  vote  counted  honestly, 
through  its  northern  city  machine  head. 
The  ADA  Democrat,  though  ideologically 
in  support  of  civil  rights,  looks  the  other 
way  when  attonpts  are  made  to  cmf  orce 
the  civil  rights,  looks  the  other  way  whm 
attempts  are  made  to  enforce  the  full 
right  of  franchise  in  our  coimtry. 

The  basic  point  made  by  the  southern 
Democrats  in  resisting  looking  into  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote  has  been  that 
there  had  been  no  diowlng  of  inabill^ 
of  State  and  Federal  laws  to  enforce  the 
right  to  vote.  The  very  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
to  pin  this  point  down.  The  southern- 
ers have  fought  this  matter  "tooth  and 
toenail."  Just  as  the  city  machine  Demo- 
crats have  fought  successfully  up  to  date 
the  locking  into  the  deprivation  of  our 
people's  right  to  have  their  vote  counted 
honestly. 

The  facts  are  that  the  deprivation  of 
having  the  vote  coimted  honestly  is  di- 
rected to  both  majority  and  minority 
groups.  This  is  true  both  in  the  rural 
South  where  it  sometimes  takes  a  strange 
twist  of  having  Negroes  vote  not  once 
but  many  times  over — as  directed — and 
in  the  big  city  areas  where  the  constitu- 
encies are  made  up  largely  of  minority 
groups,  including  Negroes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  citizens  will  see 
through  the  hypocrisy  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  as  exemplified  by  the 
position  it  has  taken  in  respect  to  the 
right  of  franchise.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  would  be  a  significant  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  correcting  the  inequalities  that 
exist  in  the  voting  process  that  is  so 
central  to  effective  representative  gov- 
ernment 

INTRODUCING    BILL    TO    SUSPEND 
DUTY  ON  MANGANESE  ORE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schmexbkli] 
may^extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  (H.R.  7481)  to  suspend 
for  a  period  of  3  years  the  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore.  and  its  equivalents.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  a  tariff  on  imported  man- 
ganese ore  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound 
of  contained  manganese.  Ferromanga- 
nese,  which  is  produced  from  manga- 
nese ore,  is  subject  to  a  tariff  of  five- 
eighths  cent  per  pound  of  contained 
manganese.  This  results  in  a  net  tariff 
of  about  $6.30  per  long  ton.  The  bill 
would  suspend  the  tariff  on  manganese 
for  a  period  of  3  years. 

There  are  no  metallurgical  manga- 
nese ore  reserves  in  the  United  States. 
Notwithstanding  the  imposition  of  a 
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tariff  for  a  period  of  30  years,  it  has  been 
Impractical  to  develop  any  domestic  ores. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  the  raouirements 
are  produced  domestically. 

Each  ton  of  steel  produced  in  the 
United  States  requires  about  13  pounds 
of  manganese.  Ferromanganese  is  used 
to  supply  this  need.  Some  steel  produc- 
ers have  "captive"  manganese  produc- 
tion. The  balance — or  free  market — 
comprises  about  one-half  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption. 

Domestic  producers  have  seen  a  con- 
tinuing decline  in  profitability  and  em- 
ploymoit  due  to  the  increased  Impact 
of  imported  ferromanganese.  During  a 
10-year  period  ending  in  1962.  ferroman- 
ganese imports  have  increased  from  7.6 
percent  to  33  percent  of  the  available 
free  market  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  imports  now  amount  to 
approximately  140,000  short  tons.  There 
has  been  no  corresponding  growth  in 
domestic  producticoi. 

The  importation  of  ferromanganese  at 
a  rate  of  five-eighths  cent  per  pound, 
which  provides  net  protection  of  only 
$6.30  per  ton,  is  inadequate  to  enable 
domestic  producers  of  manganese  to 
compete  with  imports.  If  manganese  ore 
is  admitted  duty  free,  the  existing  duty 
on  ferromanganese  will  result  in  a  net 
differential  of  about  $10.50  per  gross  ton. 

The  admission  duty  free  of  manganese 
mre  will  permit  coimtries  having  com- 
mercial deposits  to  export  more  of  these 
ores  to  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  foreign  producers  will  not  have 
the  same  inducement  to  ship  their  sur- 
plus ferromanganese  to  the  United 
States  under  a  rate  of  duty  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  rate  of  duty 
levied  on  manganese  ore. 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Comts]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  great  revolutions  that  some 
relatively  unimportant  incident  becomes 
symbolical  and  thereafter  holds  an  al- 
together disproportionate  place  in  the 
imagination  of  mankind.  The  fall  of 
the  Bastille  played  this  role  in  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  Bastille  was  of  slight  strategic 
consequence;  its  capture  was  not  a  bril- 
liant exploit,  and  was  dishonored  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  unruly  mob.  Only  seven 
prisoners,  most  of  them  detained  for 
good  reason,  were  found  within  its  walls. 
But  to  popular  feeling  both  in  France 
and  abroad  the  Bastille  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  most  hateful  in  arbi- 
trary power. 

Originally  constructed  as  a  fortress  in 
the  14th  century,  the  Bastille  was  early 
used  for  the  custody  of  state  prisoners 
and  was  ultimately  more  of  a  prison 
than  a  fortress.  According  to  popular 
tradition,  the  first  who  was  incarcerated 
within  its  walls  was  the  builder  himself, 
Hugues  Aubriot.     It  was  not  until  the 


leign  of  ZiOuiB  XTTT  that  It  became 
reoogniaed  as  a  regular  place  of  con- 
finement, bat  from  that  time  till  its  de- 
struction it  was  frequently  filled  with 
men  and  women  of  every  condition. 
Prisoners  were  detained  wlttuntt  trial  on 
lettres  de  cachet— often  to  satisfy  the 
I>ersonal  animosities  of  the  monarch  or 
his  ministers.  The  most  notorious  use 
of  the  Bastille,  however,  was  to  Imprison 
those  who  criticized  the  government  or 
persons  in  power.  It  was  this  which  made 
it  so  hated  and  caused  its  capture  by  the 
revolutionary  forces  to  be  regarded  as 
ssmibolizing  the  downfall  of  despotism. 
The  fall  of  the  infamous  Bastille  seemed 
to  herald  a  new  age  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  himianlty. 

It  is  thus  appropriate  that  Bastille 
Day  has  become  the  national  holiday  of 
France.  For  Frenchmen  this  observance 
has  much  the  same  meaning  as  Inde- 
pendence Day  has  for  Americans.  One 
of  the  many  ties  between  our  peoples  is 
this  common  heritage  of  democratic 
ideals  which  animated  both  the  French 
and  American  Revolutions.  It  is  there- 
fore particularly  fitting  that  we  Amer- 
icans salute  our  friends  In  France  on 
the  174th  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille,  which  will  be  celebrated  on 
Simday,  July  14. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOB  BIKES  SETS 
NEW  RECORD  OF  SERVICE  FOR 
FLORIDIAN  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Ournkt]  may  exteiul 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  other  business  prevented  my  pres- 
ence on  the  House  floor  yesterday,  when 
my  colleagues  from  Florida  were  paying 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  Member 
from  the  First  District  of  Florida.  Bos 

SiKES. 

The  occasion  was  to  do  honor  to  his 
having  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives longer  than  any  other  Member 
from  Florida. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
deemed  by  many  students  of  government 
as  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
history  of  self-governing  peoples.  In  all 
events,  it  could  be  said  that  no  other 
body  has  exceeded  the  House  in  excel- 
lence of  the  lawmaking  process. 

To  have  served  in  this  great  body  over 
22  years  and  longer  than  any  other  Con- 
gressman from  the  State  of  Florida,  is  an 
honor  of  which  Bob  Snas  may  be  Justly 
proud. 

I  am  new  to  the  House.  I  have  not 
known  Boa  Snss  very  long,  but  still  long 
enough  to  have  heard  words  of  praise 
about  his  work  in  the  House,  both  from 
his  constituents  and  his  colleagues.  I 
have  found  him  friendly,  cooperative, 
and  helpful,  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  congratulating  him  upon  this  mem- 
m-able  occasion  in  his  career  in  this 
great  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
wish  him  many  more  years  of  reward- 
ing service  as  the  Congressman  from  the 
First  District  of  Florida. 
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STARVATION  AND  THE  BRACERO 

Mr.  AUEERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlnuHit  eonaent  that  the  gentteman 
from  Tezai  [Mr.  aoiizAi.ix]  may  extend 
bis  remain  >  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou 
and  indudi  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
(Mclahoma? 

niere  wa  i  no  objection. 

Mr.  OO  VZAIiEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heanj  a  great  deal  about  the  out- 
rageously llgh  wages  paid  to  dcunestic 
farmworkeis  in  this  coimtry.  Tet.  I 
wonder  ho^r  outrageous  the  wages  can 
be  when  th  ;  average  migrant  worker  has 
an  Income  i  if  about  a  thousand  dollars  or 
less  per  yet  r. 

When  wi  hear  that  a  migrant  might 
make.  say.  3  an  hour,  we  tend  to  forget 
that  his  en  ^loyment  will  last  only  a  few 
weeks— cer  ainly  no  more  than  2  months. 
And  we  a]s(  forget  what  kind  of  work  he 
is  doing.    1 1  nulght  be  worth  the  price. 

My  distri  ^  is  the  home  base  for  thou- 


sands of 
dreds  of 
their  proUi 
stem  from 
makeenoi 


it  workers.    I  know  hun- 

personally.  and  I  know 

Tlaeir  biggest  problems 

fact  that  they  Just  do  not 

money  to  live. 

Because  if  that,  their  diildren  might 
eat  only  o  te  meal  a  day  during  the 
winter  mon  iis. 

Because  ( f  that,  the  insulation  in  their 
shacks  con  ists  mostly  of  old  cardboard 
boxes  naile<  to  the  walls. 

Because  <  f  that,  tlie  old  ones  who  can 
no  longer  work  die  from  cold,  from 
hunger,  an<  from  exposure. 

Did  you  mow  that  in  my  hometown, 
one  of  the  t  Iggest  causes  of  death  among 
the  older  p  iople  in  malnutrition?  And 
do  you  kn<  w  what  causes  that?  It  Is 
hunger.  Mr  Speaker. 

I  would  s  ly  that  a  man  is  not  making 
outrageous  wages  when  in  the  winter, 
when  there  is  no  work,  he  must  deprive 
his  childrei  of  food  and  watch  his  par- 
ents die.  be  iauae  they  have  no  income  at 
all — ^not  ev«  ti  social  securl^. 

By  perm  tting  braceros  to  come  into 
this  country .  we  depress  these  outrageous 
wages  to  a  point  below  that  of  human 
tolerance.  It  is  partially  because  of  the 
braccro  pre  n*am  that  I  have  seen  chil- 
dren ragge<  and  hungry  and  old  people 
dying  of  nu  Inutrition. 


Mr. 

unanimous 
from  Texas 
his  remarki 
and  Includi 

Hie 
to  the 


MIDRANT'S  PLIGHT 


AUERT 


Oklahoma? 


Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

eonaent  that  the  gentleman 

[Mr.  OomAuz]  may  extend 

at  this  point  in  the  Record 

extraneous  matter. 

SPEAKER.    Is  there   objection 

of  the  gentleman  from 


reQi  lest 


Tliefe 
Mr. 

discussion 
have  hearc 
f  enses  of  i 
that  the 
can  mlgraift 
their  Jobs 

This 
timis.     I  itould 


I 

'    I 


no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
>f  the  bracero  program,  we 
some  pretty  fantastic  de- 
Last  we^  we  were  told 
thing  we  can  do  for  Ameri- 
workers  would  be  to  take 


OONSALEZ 


ai^ay. 
bro  igfat 


some  interesting  reac- 
like  to  relate  part  of  a 


letter  I  received  today  from  a  migrant 
worker  in  California. 
This  worker  asks: 

Is  it  humanitarian  to  bring  cheap  foreign 
labor  and  force  us  migrant  workers  to  either 
work  for  the  same  wages  as  the  bracero,  or 
else  starve,  or  if  we  are  lucky  receive  charity 
from  the  welfare  department?  Either  one 
is  bad. 

The  migrant  way  is  not  an  ideal  way  of 
life.  It  is  true,  but  some  of  us  have  been 
doing  this  for  many  years,  and  are  happy 
working  this  way  provided  we  earn  enough 
to  feed  our  families.  This  is  a  free  coun- 
try, and  if  some  of  \i»  are  forced  to  live  that 
way,  we  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Dont 
try  to  stop  it  by  bringing  cheap  foreign  labor 
to  replace  us,  thinking  you  are  doing  us  a 
favor.  Yes,  we  would  like  to  live  in  one  place 
and  form  a  part  of  a  community  but  here 
again  we  are  discriminated  (against)  in  the 
better  Jobs. 

Give  the  solution  you  have  for  the  migrant 
worker,  if  you  keep  on  bringing  braceros, 
what  are  we  to  do? 

I  sulNnit  that  this  letter  ts  not  very 
grammaticaL  But  it  tells  very  clearly 
the  problem  facing  the  American  mi- 
grant if  the  bracero  program  is  extended. 

If  we  want  to  offer  a  humanitarian 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  American 
migrant  worker,  we  should  give  him  a 
break  in  the  labor  market  by  eliminating 
the  wage-depressing  factor  of  foreign 
workers.  If  we  are  interested  in  being 
humanitarian,  we  should  do  this  and 
enact  the  proposals  of  Senator  Wiluams, 
which  would,  in  fact,  help  the  migrant. 

What  is  certain  is  that  you  cannot 
help  a  man  by  taking  tils  Job  away  from 
tilni  or  depressing  his  wages. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  INDUCTION  OF 
THE  SOLE  SURVIVINa  SON  OP  A 
FAMILY  WHOSE  FATHER  DIES  AS 
A  RESULT  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 

Mr.  AUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttltxr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extittneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  favorably 
reported  HJl.  2664.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from  induc- 
tion for  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family 
whose  father  dies  as  a  result  of  military 
service. 

I  sponsored  an  identical  measure. 
HJl.  4828.  and  the  following  is  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  HJR.  4828: 

Statkmxnt  of  Hon.  Abbahaic  J.  Mttltdi  nr 
SuppoBT  or  H  Jl.  4828  Bsroaz  STTBCOMMnrKZ 
No.  1,  HoxTSK  Coicurrrxz  on  Armed  Skrv- 
ICBS,  JTTNS  20,  19S3 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  today  in  support  of  my  bill 
HJl.  4828,  which  would  amend  section  6(0)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from  induction 
for  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family  whose 
father  dies  as  a  result  of  military  service. 

Present  law  provides  that  where  one  or 
more  sons  or  daughters  of  a  family  was  killed 
in  action  <»■  died  In  the  line  of  duty  while 


serving  in  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  subsequently  died  as  a  result 
of  injuries  or  disease  Inciured  during  such 
service,  the  sole  surviving  son  of  such  fam- 
ily shall  not  be  inducted  for  service. 

HJl.  4828  would  amend  this  to  read  "Where 
the  father  or  one  or  more  sons  or  daugh- 
ters •  •  •"  etc.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to'  this  bill  and 
I  do  know  that  it  is  endorsed  by  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  and  by 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers  of  America,  Inc. 

Furthermore,  the  report  on  HJl.  2664 
(which  is  Identical  to  HJl.  4828)  shows  that 
the  Department  of  the  Army  in  behalf  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  endorses  the 
principle  of  the  bill  and  that  Oen.  Louis  B. 
Hershey,  Director  of  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem, has  also  notified  the  committee  that  he 
would  not  oppose  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  in  its  report 
dated  March  28,  1963,  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  is  entirely  acceptable 
to  me  and  In  fact  Improves  the  bill.  This 
amendment  would  add  to  the  end  of  section 
6(0)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  the  words,  "unless  he  volunteers 
for  induction." 

The  Department  states  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  preclude  the  induction  of  volun- 
teers as  well  as  nonvolunteers.  I  can  see  no 
necessity  for  barring  voluntary  enlistments. 

In  view  of  the  support  that  this  bill  has 
and  in  fairness  to  those  families  who  have  a 
sole  siirvivlng  son  of  a  father  who  gave  his 
life  to  his  country,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  HJl.  4828  with  the  suggested  amendment. 
Thank  you. 


NATO  5  YEARS  LATER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodimoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklah(»na? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  iff  recent 
years  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  has  been  in  good  part 
preserved  through  the  effective  efforts  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Since  its  origin,  our  NATO  alliance  has 
produced  a  strong  and  cohesive  defense 
system  and.  in  addition,  has  enlarged  its 
scope  to  include  cooperation  in  nonmili- 
tary  areas.  I,  myself,  have  witnessed 
progress  In  the  latter  sphere  as  a  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  NATO  Parliamentarian's 
Conference,  whose  latest  meeting  I  have 
recently  attended  in  Paris,  where  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Committee. 

Today  I  bring  to  your  attention  an 
excellent  and  informative  article  ap- 
praising NATO's  achievements  in  the 
area  of  defense.  Written  by  the  distin- 
guished Oen.  Lauris  Norstad,  the  former 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Eutt>pe, 
the  piece  appears  in  the  April -June  issue 
of  the  Genei^  Electric  Forum  for  Na- 
tional Security  and  Free  World  Progress 
along  with  several  other  outstanding  ar- 
ticles on  developments  in  the  field  of 
defense. 

I  recommend  to  all  my  colleagues  Gen- 
eral Norstad's  evaluation  and  am  insert- 
ing it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  all  profit  from  his 
expert  analysis. 
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Lathi:  Tb>  Shbld  Is 

SWOSDlSI 


NATO  S 
Stromob. 

(By  Oen.  Laorls  Nontad.  tJBAF,  retired, 
former  Supreme  Allied  Ooounandflr,  Sorope) 

To  mllllona  of  free  people  throughout  Bu- 
rope,  as  well  as  here  in  the  United  State*,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  spells  se- 
curity. Established  in  the  critical  time  that 
saw  the  loss  of  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Com- 
munists and  first  wltneeeed  the  brutal  block- 
ade of  Berlin,  NATO  has  preserved  the  peace 
for  over  14  years  and  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity has  prospered  and  grown  strong. 

Despite  some  very  real  differences,  the  basic 
unity  of  this  alliance  is  unmatched  in  the 
long  history  of  political  and  military  al- 
liances. The  beet  examples  of  that  cohesion 
have  been  provided  by  the  various  and  re- 
curring crlaee  in  Berlin.  But  the  Cuban 
crisis  gave  us  another  outstanding,  perhape 
even  spectacular,  illtiatration  of  Allied  unity. 

On  that  Important  Monday  evening  last 
October  when  President  Keimedy  disclosed 
the  serious  situation  in  Cuba  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  special  envoy  of  the 
President,  was  presenting  the  United  States 
position  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in 
Paris.  Promptly  and  unanimously,  the  other 
14  sovereign  nations  of  NATO  resolved  to 
stand  positively  behind  the  United  States 
In  the  face  of  this  grave  threat  to  world  peace, 
a  stand  which  must  have  been  as  encourag- 
ing to  President  Kennedy  as  it  was  chilling 
to  Premier  Khrushchev.  Here  was  i>roof  of 
unity  when  unity  truly  counted,  proof  posi- 
tive of  what  had  been  built  out  of  the  despair 
that  was   Em'ope  following  World  War  n. 

POSTwaa  xusoFx:  apatbt  amo  oxspaia 
The  memory  I  have  of  Europe  In  the  late 
IMG'S  and  early  ISSCs — and  a  powerful 
memory  it  is — ts  of  a  climate  of  apathy  and 
despair.  The  signs  were  everywhere  in  the 
•treets  crowded  with  unemployed,  in  the 
nearly  empty  stores,  in  the  sm<Aele8s  fac- 
tories. But  It  was  most  sharply  etched  in 
the  faces  of  the  people  themselves,  on  which 
were  written  the  fear  and  hopelessness  of 
that  hour.  The  prevailing  question  was  not 
whether  war  would  oome  again,  but  rather  in 
what  month,  on  what  day. 

Between  the  then  and  the  now,  the  con- 
trast is  aU  but  unbelievable.  Today  we  see  a 
Europe  that  Is  strong,  dynamic,  confident. 
It  is  a  Europe  in  which  American  policy  has 
made  humble  the  success  of  their  own  ef- 
forts. 

For  more  than  a  decade  after  the  war, 
the  weakness  of  Europe  was  a  major  factor 
influencing  the  policy  of  this  country.  But 
now  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  war-shat- 
tered peoples.  We  are  dealing  with  countries 
which  on  the  basis  of  their  improved  status, 
their  achievements  in  recent  years,  are  de- 
manding an  increasing  recognition  ss  true 
partners.  And  with  rights  and  recognition 
they  are  appreciating  to  a  greater  extent  the 
Increased  obligations  to  the  alliance  and  be- 
yond. 80  In  the  decade  ahead,  it  is  the 
strength  of  Eurofye,  rather  than  the  weak- 
ness, which  will  play  a  major  role  in  shap- 
Ihg  our  plans,  our  programs,  and  our  ob- 
jectives as  a  nation. 

INTESNAI.    NATO   DirmqENCCS 

But  against  the  background  of  a  strong 
Europe  and  the  unity  of  the  alliance  is  what 
appears  to  be  something  of  a  crisis  in  the 
relationships  within  it.  Oliis  past  winter 
and  spring  have  brought  this  fact  into  sharp 
focus.  That  weaknesses  do  exist,  some  quite 
serious,  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  but  this 
can  be  said  of  almost  anything  that  has  been 
built  rather  rapidly  and  that  Is  compelled  to 
adapt  Itself  to  changing  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  alliance  possesses  very 
real  military  strength,  both  conventional 
and  nuclear,  is  also  recognized. 

To  gain  perspective  today,  NATO's  internal 
trouble  must  be  looked  upon  in  the  context 


of  its  strength  as  well  as  its  weaknesses,  of 
Its  unity  ss  well  as  its  division.  Thsrs  ars 
commmi  alms  within  NATO  which  are  Just 
•s  valid,  whose  aehlsvenMat  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant, and  whoss  «*»"*""■«  ap^leBtloa  and 
aooeptanoe  are  Just  as  apparent  today  as 
when  first  announced  in  the  NATO  Treaty. 

A  naCC  FOB  RATXSlCAItSHIF 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  critical 
time.  It  is  a  time  for  tolerance  and  under- 
standing. And  it  is  a  time  for  statesmanship 
of  the  highest  quality.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy has  said,  •••  •  •  that  which  serves 
to  unite  us  is  right,  and  what  tends  to  divide 
us  Is  wrong.  •••  Ifwearetobe  worthy 
of  our  historic  trust,  we  must  continue  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  work  together 
intrust." 

Some  of  the  present  dlfliculty,  perhaps 
most  of  it.  springs  from  the  fact  that  the 
Em-opeans  with  their  new  strength,  their 
new  feeling  of  power,  their  understandable 
self-assertiveness.  are  preoccupied  with  the 
development  of  new  political  allnements. 
Of  course,  the  future  Europe  will  be  defined 
by  Exirofwans,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  those  who  think  in  terms  of  strictly 
national  solutions  are  fcHtimately  clearly  in 
the  minority.  In  fact,  even  the  idea  of  an 
Independent  European  bloc  is  not  gaining 
support.  It  is  my  own  conviction  that  the 
pattern  of  the  future  will  be  the  tvJl  pattern 
of  the  Atlantic  community. 

KUCLEAB    WXAFOHS    DZCISIOKS 

One  of  the  vital  areas  in  which  Eiuopeans 
are  developing  this  new  self-assertiveness 
concerns  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Since 
nuclear  weapons  have  become  such  a  symbol 
of  power  in  our  time,  their  Importance  in 
policy  considerations  has  taken  on  the  very 
greatest  dimension.  At  the  heart  of  these 
considerations  Is  an  important  question  con- 
cemlng  the  f ocvis  of  authority  and  how  that 
authority  should  be  ezerdaed. 

Most  Europeans  are  oonvinoed  that  nuclear 
weapons,  in  some  strength  and  in  scone  form, 
are  essential  to  their  defense.  However,  they 
want  a  guarantee  of  the  continuing  avail- 
ability ot  the  weapons  on  which  they  must 
place  dependence  for  the  preservation  of 
their  freedom.  Further,  they  wish  a  voice, 
an  Infiuenee,  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 
They  feel  they  need  this  in  order  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  to  their  own  people  as 
well  as  to  the  alliance. 

These  convictions  are  very  real  to  the  Euro- 
peans and  they  are  certainly  reasonable. 
Iiike  the  renewed  strength  of  Europe,  they 
must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  of  life. 

OOIXECTIVB    MT7CUEAB    AUTHOatTT 

The  authority  over  the  nuclear  capability 
which  suppcHls  the  NATO  defenss  plans 
should  be  vested  in  the  alliance  Itself.  To 
meet  this  need,  the  nuclear  weapons  deployed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  reality  and  sub- 
stance to  the  NATO  principles  should  be 
wholly  committed  to  the  alliance. 

However,  since  the  proliferation  of  inde- 
pendent nuclear  control  and  authority  is  xm- 
acceptable,  the  actual  physical  custody  of 
the  weapons  or  warheads  should  be  retained 
by  the  donor  country.  But  in  principle,  the 
responsibility  relating  to  the  NATO  nuclear 
capability  is  a  collective  one  and  must  be 
shared  by  all  of  the  15  member  coxmtries. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  of  collective 
authority  would  be  for  the  Council  to  create 
a  smaller  executive  body  wholly  responsive 
to  it.  In  its  simplest  form,  this  body  might 
consist  of  a  representative  from  each  NATO 
nuclear  power — the  United  States.  United 
Kingdom,  and  Prance.  So  that  views  from 
all  IS  countries  are  heard,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, who  serves  all  member  countries,  coxild 
preside  over  this  exectttive  group. 

Such  a  f<ninula  would  permit  the  NATO 
political  authorities  to  exercise  jtowers 
promptly  in  a  military  emergency.    And  it 


may  msei  aoms  of  tb*  destrss  sad 
ot  th*  ■nropsans  for  a  real  voles  in  th*  con- 
trol of  military  power,  particularly  noelear 


This  proposal  eertalnly  invdvss  dlflteultlea. 
niere  are  twchnlcal  proUems  of  ocganlaa- 
tion.  And  there  may  well  be  probtams  at 
law.  There  are  certainly  political  involve- 
ments perhaps  most  sspselally  for  thoae 
NATO  members  who  would  not  be  Included 
in  a  three-,  four-,  or  five-member  eaecwttve 
body. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  our  European 
Alliee  will  consider  any  oonstruetive  pro- 
poeaL  They  reaUae,  at  least  as  well  m  we 
do  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the 
future  of  the  alliance  may  well  depend  on 
an  early  answer  to  the  question  of  authori^ 
over  the  NATO  nuclear  capability. 

TACtXCAL    KX7CLKAB    WXAPONS 

Paralleling  th*  rapid  rla*  in  Burops's 
strength  has  been  NATO's  progress  in  th* 
development  and  deployment  of  substantial 
conventional  armed  forces.  «Ti^»i^vfling  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  In  th*  *v*nt  of  a  future 
aggressive  action  against  th*  alliance,  we 
will  not  be  engaged  in  the  traditional  oc»itl- 
nental  war,  moving  back  awl  forth,  yielding 
and  regaining  great  stretches  of  territory. 
There  will  be  morement,  of  course:  but 
irtiere  World  War  n  lasted  6  yeara.  we  now 
think  in  terms  of  6  months,  perhaps  8  weeks, 
or  even  6  days.  Therefore,  our  conventional 
forces  will  probably  have  to  hold  their  Iran 
Curtain  lin*  for  only  a  '*»"**^  perkXL 

In  this  ease,  *au>ld"  does  not  m*an  a 
skeleton  force  standing  man-to-man  in  a 
trench  line.  A  true  and  effecttv*  defense 
means  q\iite  substantial  conventional  forces, 
plus  the  availability  of  tactical  nuctoar  weap- 
ons. Now  if  we  leave  any  questions  about 
our  determination  to  use  even  our  tactloal 
nuclear  weapons,  our  Davy  Crodcetts,  for  in- 
stanoe,  we  will  be  leaving  a  gaping  hole  in 
ova  armor  of  deterrent  effort.  We  must  re- 
member that  selective  use  of  iimttj^^  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  such  situations  will  not 
neceasarlly  result  in  all-out  conflict  althou^ 
It  could  possibly  boost  the  risks  of  a  total 


A  COMPLXX   ANS  OnCAMOXNO   SXSVOHSIBUTT 

So  in  the  light  of  the  tactical  and  strategic 
nuclear  strength  on  both  sides  today,  this 
generation  may  well  face  •  reqxnalblllty 
more  eomplex  and  demanding  than  any 
ottier  has  faced.  Th*  tarrlM*  dsstruetlve- 
ness  of  modem  war  places  upon  us  all  a 
most  urgent  responsibility  for  devising 
means  that  will  prevent  such  a  war. 

The  choice  before  us  Is  Immensely  difflcult 
and  lies  within  firmly  fix*d  limits:  we  must 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  with  an  Its  cata- 
strophic effects,  but  we  cannot  waken  the 
guarantees  of  freedom.  We  cannot  forfeit 
the  means  of  defending  liberty,  without 
which  we  could  not  live. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  record  of  the 
NATO  alliance  shows  a  continuous  search 
for  peace.  Some  time  ago  a  London  news- 
paper assessed  our  progrees  by  saying  that 
even  the  simple  word  that  stands  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiaatlon — 
NATO — has  itself  "caoM  to  be  synonymous 
with  other  combinations  of  letters  which 
also  stir  deep  emotions  in  the  hearts  of 
men — ^freedom,  peace,  independence,  hu- 
man conuadeship.  the  will  to  survive." 

With  iU  habit  of  woridng  together  and  its 
long  record  of  unity  against  asternal  threats. 
NATO  offers  the  best  hope  for  solving  the 
problems  which  threaten  to  divld*  us  now. 
The  measure  of  the  alllaitos's  past  shows 
strength  and  imity,  shows  courag*  and  imag- 
ination, shows  an  ev*n  stronger  basis  for 
hops.  It  gives  assurano*  that  there  will  be 
a  tomorrow.  And  it  gives  promiss  that  to- 
morrow will  be  good. 
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General  Norstad.  5  yeara  ago.  In 
Defence  Quarterly,  pred- 
Fanun.  you  said  that  our  atra- 
power  la  the  "heaviest  factor  on 
the  International  equation."    In 
irhat  haa  been  termed  a  "nuclear 
the  United  Statea  and  the 
.  do  you  atlll  feel  thla  la  true? 
Our  atrateglc  nuclear  power  still 
foundation  on  which  we  are 
arge  part  of  the  rest  of  otir  de- 
ground,  air,  and  naval 
^ould  be  aheer  IrresponslbUlty  to 
our  mlllttury  security  require- 
the  foundation  of  a  nuclear 
Although  Its  form  Is  changing 
emphasis  on  long-range 
leea  on  manned  aircraft  the  stra- 
force  Is  no  less  important  today 
wen  In  Um  past. 
Tou  have  aald  before  that  our 
Kurcqpe  not  only  for  the  defense 
equally  tot  the  defense,  from 
the  United  Statee.    Has  this  in- 
^uropeana  that  we  want  to  defend 
trom  their  soil? 
short  time  ago,  I  would  have 
not.   I  would  have  said  that 
convinced  that  the  alll- 
an  act  of  partnership,  that  they 
are  all  In  It  together,  and  that 
» are  really  committed  to  a  com- 
lefense. 

last  few  months,  more  and  morer 

1  lave  been  emanating  from  Eu- 

effeet  that  perhaps  the  United 

sot  really  want  to  fight  for  them. 

n  gardleaa  of  theee  commenta,  I 

thla  la  what  the  Europeans-aeally 

hlnk  they  feel — as  we  do — that 

of  defense  is  the  same  for  Eu- 

\  la  for  US. 

thla  la  a  critical  period  for  the 

1  hlnk  it  should  be  looked  upon 

rough  spot  on  the  road  to  unity 

and  not  aa  a  real  block  or 

O^caslonaUy.  the  attitudes  of  the 

the  long-range  goals  for  the 

iie  strong  imity  and  support  of 

nd  sometlmee  statementa  are  is- 

f or  effect.    So  I  would  consider 

difficulty  as  merely  a  low  point 

rather  than  a  continued  down- 

of  the  path  Itself. 

Beoently,  we  were  talking  with 

Barbara  Ward  while  ahe  was 

She  felt  very  strongly  that 

power  of  the  United  Statea  to 

situation,   regardleaa   of   how 

Our  challenge,  she  stressed, 

own  Inclinations  to  move  back 

If   we  overreact   to   the 

of    the    Europeans    then    we 

what  they  are  saying  right 

they  might  not  beUeve. 

fliat  is  precisely  correct,  and  this 

both  ways  unfortunately.   For 

the  reaction  by  the  prees 

a  the  United  States  to  General 

statement   of  last  January   14 

tenu  of  particular  Interest  to 

community:    the  organisation 

]  ower  and  the  British  relation- 

Common  Market.    If  we  had  ac- 

interpretatlon,  and  I  stress  In- 

aa  being  final,  we  would  have^ 

wall  between  us,  drlv- 

back  into  themselves,  and 

isolationism     ourselves.    It 

Men  Inevitable. 

to  assume  a  primary  posl- 

In  the  past  I  have  seen 

their  fingernails  up  to  the 

I  have  seen  Americans  do  the 

I  would  not  try  to  decide  which 

"  and  which  one  is  the  kettle. 

reqwnalblllty  to  show  tolerance 

But  aomebow,  when  the 
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danger  la  less  imminent  than  normal,  we 
believe  that  we  can  indulge  in  the  luxury 
oA  becoming  sensitive  to  one  another. 

However,  it  should  not  take  long  to  smooth 
out  our  differences.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  a  favorable  turn  in  0  months.  But 
I  wo\ild  be  very  siirprlsed,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  had  made  no  substantial  progress  18 
months  from  now. 

Question.  Is  there  much  substance  to  the 
fear  that  General  de  Gaulle,  If  be  were  able 
to  maintain  his  own  separate  European  force, 
would  become  a  middle  ground  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Answer.  In  ETurope  there  is  always  present 
the  "third  force"  concept — not  only  in 
Prance  but  In  other  countries  as  well.  If 
there  Is  some  difficulty  In  the  alliance,  there 
always  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  some 
country  to  say  they  can  do  the  Job  them- 
selves. Right  now,  the  Europeans"  new- 
found feeling  of  strength  Is  beginning  to 
make  some  of  them  think  they  are  the 
dynamic,  balancing  force  which  can  keep 
things  in  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  thought  does  not  represent  the  bulk 
of  infiuentlal  opinion  In  Europe  today,  but 
it  Is  becoming  more  pronounced  than  It 
was.  Most  of  the  lnflu3ntlal  opinion  does 
not  favor  this  bloc  system  concept — the 
American'  bloc,  the  European  bloc,  and  so 
forth.  It  Is  something  out  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; it  wasn't  useful  then,  and  It  Isn't  now. 

The  smaller  countries  especially  favor  the 
overall  Atlantic  community  approach,  now 
that  they  have  had  a  taste  of  working  to- 
gether within  the  alliance.  They  feel  that 
if  they  were  absorbed  In  a  bloc  of  six.  seven, 
or  eight  E^iropean  nations,  they  would  lose 
their  individuality.  They  like  the  idea  of 
being  equals  as  they  are  within  NATO. 

Question:  In  the  future,  what  problems 
do  you  foresee  from  a  change  of  government 
in  some  of  our  key  NATO  partners?  Plrst, 
what  would  a  Germany  without  Adenauer 
mean  to  the  alliance? 

Answer.  Adenauer  has  been  the  leader  of 
the  government  which  has  led  the  Federal 
Republic  Into  the  alliance  and  which  has 
cast  Germany  as  a  respected  member  of 
the  Eiuropean  family.  No  one  could  have 
been  more  ardent  or  more  effective  in  his 
support  for  a  united  Europe,  for  NATO,  and 
for  Germany  as  part  of  the  larger  whole  than 
Adenauer  has  been.  I  think  we  all  owe  him 
a  tremendo\is  debt. 

As  f ar  aa  policy  is  concerned,  I  don't  see 
any  change.  The  only  question  is  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  successor.  I  would  not 
want  to  compare  anyone  with  the  "Old 
Man,"  because  he  Is  so  unique.  But  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  his  successor  Ludwig 
Erhard  or  whoever  he  may  be  will  effectively 
support  Germany's  position  within  the  al- 
liance along  the  same  general  patterns  estab- 
lished by  Adenauer. 

Question.  What  about  France  without  De 
Gaulle?  What  would  this  mean  to  the  al- 
liance? 

Answer.  I  dont  think  we  can,  or  should, 
speculate  on  this  possibility,  because  De 
GauUe  IB  going  to  have  about  3  or  4  years 
more  to  run  in  France.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  wonderfully  strong  man, 
so  I  feel  that  we  should  think  in  terms  of 
France  with  De  Gaulle  rather  than  specu- 
lating about  a  France  without  De  Gaulle. 

Dont  forget,  De  Gaulle  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  France.  At  the  moment  he  has 
caused  some  uneasiness  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  situation  which  exists  right  now. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  recog- 
nise that  he  has  given  great  strength  to 
France,  and  this  in  turn  has  contributed 
great  strength  to  the  alliance.  So  there  are 
plxues  and  minuses  here,  and  we  have  to 
look  at  both  sides. 

Qosatlon.  What  will  a  change  of  govern- 
ment In  Britain  means  to  the  alliance? 


Answer.  Here  again,  I  hesitate  to  specu- 
late. We  must  remember  that  the  Labor 
Party  was  in  power  when  NATO  was  created, 
and  that  its  Prime  Minister  was  a  real  force 
and  personality  in  helping  to  get  the  Allies 
together.  There  are  some  differences  on 
defense  matters  between  the  Labor  Party  and 
the  Conservatives,  but  on  the  overall  ques- 
tion of  NATO,  I  think  both  parties  fully  sup- 
port the  alliance. 

Question.  A  number  of  observers  have 
been  saying  that  communism  as  preached 
by  Marx  and  Lenin  is  running  out  of  steam, 
and  therefore,  Khrushchev  is  more  dedicated 
to  the  ptirsuit  of  Russian  nationalism  than 
international  communism.  Those  analysts 
reason  that  if  this  is  the  case,  then  com- 
munism Is  no  longer  the  danger  that  it  used 
to  be.    Do  you  subscribe  to  this? 

Answer.  Well.  I  subscribe  to  it  up  to  the 
point  where  It  Is  said  there  Is  no  longer  the 
danger.  Although  communism  as  a  militant 
ideology,  and  as  a  religion.  Is  losing  some  of 
ite  appeal,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  products  of  the  Bflarxlst- 
Leninist  system.  They  have  been  trained 
in  it.  they  have  been  fighting  for  it,  and 
under  it,  for  30  or  4C  years.  And  for  this 
reason  alone  it  would  not  be  wise  to  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  is  becoming  less  dan- 
gerous. Perhaps  It  Is  growing  less  dangerous, 
but  it  would  be  disastrous  for  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  less  dangerous. 

Question.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  smart  maneuver 
if  Khnuhchev  were  to  conduct  perhaps  a 
3-year  peace  offensive,  including  the  tear- 
down  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  increased  cultural 
exchanges,  and  other  peace  projects  to  make 
us  relax  our  guard — all  without  weakening 
his  military  and  technological  capability  to 
wage  war  against  us  a  few  years  from  now? 

Answer.  Certainly.  I  don't  think  he  will 
do  this,  but  It  Is  an  interesting  idea  on  which 
to  specxilate.  For  instance,  what  if  he 
reached  a  number  of  agreements  with  the 
West  in  such  areas  as  Cuba  and  Berlin,  and 
actually  pulled  back  his  forces?  In  the  first 
place  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  pour 
money  and  effort  into  his  own  internal  econ- 
omy— and  that  ts  what  he  needs  to  do  right 
now.  Secondly,  he  would  receive  tremen- 
dous credit  and  acclaim  in  terms  of  world 
opinion  for  taking  these  steps  toward  peace. 

But  perhaps  moat  Important,  he  would 
have  tempted  us  to  relax  our  guard  mili- 
tarily. Then.  S  or  8  years  from  now  when 
his  economy  is  strong  and  growing,  and  when 
we  have  relaxed  our  guard,  he  might  be 
able  to  do  as  he  pleased  In  the  world.  \s 
I  say,  I  dont  think  this  will  happen,  but  It 
is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  poeslbility. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  IMPORTA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fitHn  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PogarttI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
growers — less  than  1  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States— have  bene- 
fited so  long  from  the  cheap  labor  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  78.  or  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  program,  that 
they  cannot  possibly  conceive  being 
without  this  program. 

On  May  29,  1963.  a  majority  of  House 
rightfully  decided  to  end  Public  Law 
78,  which  has  for  a  dozen  years  depressed 
wages  and  working  conditions  and  lim- 
ited job  opportunities  of  U.S.  farmwork- 
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ers.  Yet  almost  immediately  a  plea  was 
made  by  some  Members  that  the  House 
reconsider  its  action  and  pass  a  1-year 
extension. 

But  that  call  for  a  1-year  extension 
pleased  the  bracero-using  growers  as 
little  as  it  did  those  of  us  who  oppose 
Public  Law  78.  These  growers  want  a 
permanent  supply  of  cheap,  docile  labor, 
which  can  be  easily  exploited.  If  they 
cannot  get  it  permanently,  they  want  it 
as  long  as  possible. 

Therefore,  on  June  24, 1963,  the  House 
was  treated  to  a  new  type  of  Public  Law 
78  extension  bill.  This  was  a  measure 
to  extend  the  program  not  for  1  year, 
not  for  2  years,  but  for  3  years. 

Even  those  Members  who  had  previ- 
ously taken  the  floor  to  plead  for  a  1- 
year  extension  and  to  Introduce  a  1-year 
bill  after  the  defeat  of  HJl.  5497  now 
Introduced  the  3-year  extension  bill. 

Of  course,  the  S-srear  bill  is  cleverly 
worded.  It  is  called  a  "phase  out"  bilL 
But  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
TMr.  Rosenthal]  told  the  House  on  Jime 
26.  the  measure  is  so  loaded  with  gim- 
micks that  it  really  maximizes  the  num- 
ber of  braceros  who  would  be  admitted 
over  the  next  3  years  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is  fooled  by  the 
3-year  extension  biU  or  the  1-year  bill. 
The  opponents  of  Public  Law  78  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  will  fight  any  exten- 
sion of  the  program  whatsoever. 

We  insist  that  the  growers  recruit 
their  onployees  from  among  the  him- 
dreds  of  thouseuids  of  unemployed  farm- 
workers from  our  own  country.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bracero-using  growers 
believe  they  need  not  do  that.  They 
are  almost  violently  opposing  a  bill  in 
the  other  body  which  would  recruit  UJS. 
farmworkers  for  work  on  any  farm 
which  would  need  and  want  them. 

The  bracero-using  growers  are  kid- 
ding themselves  if  they  believe  they 
can  force  Congress  to  forget  the  un- 
employed of  this  Nation  and  to  reinstate 
Public  Law  78. 

The  opponents  of  Public  Law  78  are 
vigilant  and  are  ready  to  do  battle 
again — if  that  should  be  necessary.  PV>r 
example,  only  on  June  19,  1963,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  a  group 
of  distinguished  Catholic  dergsrmen  and 
lay  leaders,  adopted  a  strong  resolution 
on  this  subject. 

The  NCRLC  Executive  Committee 
said,  in  part: 

Even  thou{^  the  House  has  once  refused  to 
extend  the  bracero  program  under  Publio 
Law  78,  efforts  are  even  now  underway  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  revive  the 
program.  We  m\ist  emphaticaUy  urge  Con- 
gress to  reject  these  efforts. 

If  the  bracero-using  growers  are  truly 
concerned  about  a  possible  shortage  of 
labor — and  I  doubt  whether  they 
are — then  I  would  suggest  that  they  sup- 
port the  legislation  to  provide  the  re- 
cruitment of  imemployed  UB.  farm- 
workers instead  of  strongly  opposing  this 
legislation,  as  they  are  now  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rbcobd 
the  statement  of  policy  concerning  Pub- 
lic Law  78  which  was  m^proved  by  the 
executive   c<xnmlttee   of   the   National 


Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference  on  June 

19, 1963. 

ExcEBPTs  From  ths  Statckxmt  or  Poucr 

AOOFTB)    BT   TBB   XXBUUTIVS    COICICITTKB  OV 

THx  Natjon AX.  Catholic  Rural  Litb  Oom- 

FERENCB,  JONB  19,  1908 

Even  though  the  House  has  once  refused 
to  extend  the  braoero  program  under  Public 
Law  78,  efforts  are  even  now  underway  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  to  revive  the  pro- 
gram. We  most  emphatically  luge  Con- 
gress to  reject  theee  efforts  and  urge  that 
all  citizens  commimicate  with  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  their  insistence  that 
Public  Law  78  not  be  reinstated.  At  a  time 
when  countless  and  increasing  numbers  of 
our  own  citizens  cannot  find  farm  jobs,  or 
any  Jobs,  few  and  far  between,  when  the 
average  migrant  finds  less  than  ISO  days  of 
work  a  year  for  a  yearly  Income  of  less 
than  $1,000.  it  would  be  simply  intolerable 
that  we  sho\ild  continue  to  import  mnanfie 
of  directly  competing  workers  from  Mexico. 

We  urge,  moreover,  that  the  appropriate 
departments  of  Government  close  up  the 
gaping  loopholes  in  Public  Law  414  which 
employers  have  been  exploiting  to  bring  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  as  immi- 
grants and  commuters. 

We  wish  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible 
that  we  do  not  Intend  or  consider  such  steps 
as  brtng  antibracero  or  anti-Mexican.  We 
have  a  deep  and  active  concern  over  ttie 
almoet  incredible  poverty  of  many  of  ova 
Mexican  neighbors,  but  we  insist  that  as- 
sistance to  them  should  not  be  at  the  cost 
of  the  poorest  of  our  own  dtlaens.  We  lurge 
rather  that  through  our  foreign  aid  pto- 
gram,  and  particxilarly  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  a  more  direct  and  effective  at- 
tack be  made  on  the  causes  of  poverty  in 
Mexico.  We  recommend  generous  and  con- 
tinued expenditure  on  a  scale  appropriate 
to  Mexico's  needs  and  capacity.  Only  thus 
will  be  eased  the  pressure  of  abject  poverty 
that  drives  so  many  Mexicans  to  seek  relief 
on  this  side  of  the  border. 


NATIONAL   LIFE   INSURANCE 
REOPENING   BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ix>ulsiana  [Mr.  Long!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  speak  of  a  measure  long  over- 
due to  give  veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  a  second  chance  to  buy  national 
service  life  insurance.  This  is  the  in- 
surance Uncle  Sam  made  available  to 
our  World  War  n  and  Korean  war  GI's 
as  a  partial  reward  for  the  sacrifices 
those  men  and  women  made  for  the 
love  of  their  countiT- 

Rather  abruptly,  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing this  insurance  was  taken  away 
from  the  Nation's  fighting  men.  It  was 
a  harsh  thing  to  do  and  it  was  not  at  all 
appreciated  by  the  ex-GI's.  I  know,  I 
am  one  of  them. 

The  privilege  of  purchasing  the  com- 
paratively inexpensive  national  service 
Uf e  insurance  was  revoked  from  World 
War  n  veterans  only  6  years  after  the 
close  of  hostilities— compared  to  S3  years 
for  World  War  I  veterans.  Korean  vet- 
erans had  even  a  shorter  length  of 
time — 120  days  from  their  sq^aration 
from  service. 


Those  veterans  who  had  not  had  the 
farsightedness  and  the  money  to  get 
their  NSLI  policies  when  they  were  avail- 
able were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
mercial insurance  market  whose  premi- 
ums were  naturally  much  higher,  or  they 
were  to  take  that  calculated  no  Insurance 
gamble. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  look  back  now 
with  the  wisdom  of  hindsight  and  say 
those  GI's  should  have  known  better 
and  taken  the  insurance  when  it  was 
available,  that  it  is  their  tough  luck. 
But,  as  one  of  those  GI's,  I  know  how 
easy  it  was  not  to  have  Imown  better. 
And,  after  all,  are  we  so  callous  in  this 
country  that  we  punish  someone  forever 
for  a  long  passed,  single  mistake? 

Is  it  not  a  small  price  to  pay  to  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  pre- 
served our  Nation  in  time  of  war  to 
permit  them  to  preserve  their  own  secu- 
rity in  time  of  peace? 

The  proposal  I  support  today  is  noth- 
ing new  or  revolutionary.  It  has  been 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  passage  in  the  other  body,  eight 
times.  Eight  times  it  has  passed  the 
Senate,  only  to  fall  of  congressional  en- 
actment because  of  inaction  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  is  an  injustice  which,  no  matter 
how  late  the  hour,  must  be  righted — by 
House  approval  of  a  bill  which  has  been 
returned  here  from  the  Senate  with  the 
NSU  reopening  proposal  attached  as  an 
amendment.  That  bill,  B.R.  220,  is  lying 
at  this  moment  on  the  Speaker's  desk, 
waiting  to  be  called  up.  It  is  a  bill 
which,  as  it  unanimously  passed  the 
House  earlier  this  year,  calls  for  the 
conversion  of  term  NSLI  policies  with 
ever-increasing  premiums  to  modified 
life  contracts  with  level  premiums  after 
age  50  and  reduced  value  at  age  65. 

The  House-passed  bill  poses  no  prob- 
lem. It  offers  no  controversy.  And  I 
wonder  how  much  real  controversy  is 
offered  by  the  Senate-approved  NSU  re- 
(^>ening  amendment.  Such  a  proposal 
has  never  been  controversial  in  the  Sen- 
ate where  it  has  swept  through  eight 
times.  And  I  contend  that  it  would  pass 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  too, 
if  permitted  to  be  freely  debated  and  to 
be  voted  upon. 

It  is  a  measure  that  costs  the  taxpayer 
nothing,  that  is  supported  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  that  has  won  the 
strong  backing  of  every  major  veterans 
organization  in  the  country,  and  that 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  16 
million  across  the  land  who  could  take 
advantage  of  it. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  urge  passage 
by  the  House  of  this  bill  to  make  avail- 
able for  1  year  national  service  life  in- 
surance to  those  who  were  once  eligible 
for  it. 

NLRB  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  IN- 
TENT: PART  n 

llie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  O'lLuu]  is  recognised  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  eoisent  to  re- 
Tlse  and  extend  my  remarics  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  OrUHA  of 
Qpeaka:.  01  Aprfl  10,  mi.ttie  gentlrmMi 
from  Geor  d«  (Mr.  Lunmml  and  ttw 
gentleman  rom  llif.hlgan  [Mr.  OiiFmi] 
took  to  the  floor  and  made  an  attack  on 
the  NatioB  1  Labor  Relatkms  Board — as 
an  tavtttut  on  of  25  years  standing — on 
the  Snpseate  Coart  declstoas  taiTolvins 
the  NattaD  il  I^hor  Rdattoos  Act.  and 
upon  tbt  V  iiRB  members,  both  past  and 
present.  A  haadfid  of  decisions — some 
bf  the  8a  veme  Court— were  dted  to 
support  the  swsiiittil  proposition  that  the 
Incumbent  Labor  Board  members  bj 
tortured  ii  terpretatlons.  Ingenious  In- 
novationa.  ind  nimUe  f  ootwoiic  had  an 
bat  lotted,  had  eroded  and  aU  but  re- 
pealed, key  provteioDs  of  the  Labor  Act. 
These  were  serious  charges. 

Mr.  8pea  Der.  last  year's  attack  did  not 
go  unanewired.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  TBompsoiiI.  one  of  the 
leading  par  ieipants  in  framing  the  con- 
ference repi  trt  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  ind  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
and  a  long  Ime  valued  monber  of  the 
House  Com  nittee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, felt  coo  kpelled  to  make  a  few  ronarks 
so  that  the  nomments  of  his  friends,  the 
gwitlfiman  rom  Georgia  [Mr.  Laitmium  1 
and  the  gei  itleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gaimji].  1  rould  not  be  considered  the 
last  word  ly  Congress  on  the  disputed 
and  oontro  rerslal  Issues  then  nearing 
court  rerlei '.  He  diluted  the  nunc  pro 
Umc  interp  «tation  of  the  law  sought  by 
the  gentlen  an  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lam- 
samc]  and  be  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Chun  n]  :  and  he  disagrepd  with 
the  condui  on  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  £M  r.  LAnsvM ]  and  the  genUe- 
man  from  1  lichigan  [Mr.  Gaimwl  that 
the  Labor  Board  was  frustrating  and 
circumvent  og  the  Intent  ot  Congress 
by  its  then  current  *Vvi^A"ff 

The  genlonan  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PucnaKzl,  who  then  had  recenti^ 
chaired  a  «  hooaunittee  through  a  long, 
thorough,  a  Ki  palnntaklng  investigation 
of  the  NIH  3  administration  of  the  Na- 
tloDal  lAbo  Relations  Act,  agreed  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Tbompsok]  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [M  r.  L*nauM]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  I  [ichlgan  [Mr.  Qaxmif  ]  had 
attempted  t  >  "Impose  retroactively  upon 
the  statute"  the  interpretatloa  they  had 
been  unabLi  to  write  into  the  statute 
when  the  unendments  were  pending 
business.  Ihe  gentleman  from  niinols 
[Mr.  Pucnsxi]  took  the  handful  of 
cases  relied  ipon  by  the  gpnUpm^n  from 
Michigan  ai  d  put  them  in  a  larger  con- 
text, a  cant4  zt  of  all  the  pertinent  deci- 
sions Issued  by  the  Labor  Board  during 
the  appropr  ate  time  van.  Mr.  Pucnv- 
SKi  condud  id  from  a  study  of  all  the 
Board  dedacoa  that  the  Labor  Board 
is  "doing  a  I  outstanding  job  of  fairly 
administetii  g  the  labor  laws  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  a  promanagement 
board;  It  is  not  a  prolabor  Board;  it  is 
a  pro-Amer  can  Board.  It  is  calling  the 
shots  as  it  s(  es  them,  baaed  on  the  merits 
of  each  ind  vldual  issue  as  It  arlseB." 

The  gentJ  anan  from  CaUf omia.  Mr. 
Miller,  a  foi  mer  emfdoyee  of  the  Labor 


Board  and  a  valoed  Member  of  the 
House  whose  tragic  death  last  fall  was 
a  great  lom  to  the  country,  joined  his 
voice  wilk  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jerser  [Mr.  Tbompsow]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ullnols  [Mr.  Pucinsxi] 
to  protest  the  assertion  that — 

Tbere  la  reason  to  wonder  wbetber  the 
KLBB  •  •  ♦  even  concedes  the  constltntlonal 
authority  of  Congress  to  formulate  and  ertab- 
llsh  jxMej  In  the  labor-management  field. 

From  his  unique  vantage  point  as  a 
former  employee  of  the  agency  under 
attack,  as  one  who  could  speak  with  first 
hand  Information  and  personal  observa- 
tion, as  one  who  had  no  ax  to  grind, 
Mr.  Miller  commented  that — 

In  the  literally  hundreds  of  Board  em- 
ployees whom  I  hare  known  and  have  dons 
business  with  and  traJBcked  with,  I  have 
found  the  highest  degree  of  Intelligence,  the 
highest  degree  of  effort  and  devotion  to  do 
right  by  their  Government,  to  do  right  by 
the  agency  they  represent,  to  do  right  by 
the  general  public,  labor,  and  management. 
We  employees  of  the  Board  yield  to  no  one 
In  the  respect  we  have  shown  for  this  law. 
whether  It  was  the  Wagner  Act  of  1935.  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1M7.  or  the  Landrum- 
Grlinn  Act  at  1950.  We  have  done  the  beet 
we  possibly  could  under  any  and  all  of  the 
laws,  enforcing  them  to  the  best  ot  our 
knowledge  and  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  ThompsohI,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pxtcinsxz],  Mr.  Miller, 
and  I  did  not  take  exceptlcm  to  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
LAKDBxnf }  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  GB0TIN]  were  disappointed  in 
the  results  of  some  decisions  of  the  La- 
bor Board.  This  is  to  be  expected.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  told  us  then, 
the  area  of  labor  relations  "is  a  compli- 
cated field,  highly  charged  with  emotion 
and  clos^  linked  with  the  public  wel- 
fare." We  only  asked  that  these  genUe- 
men  present  their  grievances  through 
the  orderly  and  legitimate  channels 
where  charges  can  be  answered,  where  a 
seasoned  judgment  can  be  assured  on  the 
basis  of  fUll  facts  after  bipartisan  re- 
view with  a  minimum  of  individual  hit- 
and-run  sniping.  The  gentleman  from 
Bflchlgan  [Mr.  GRurnf]  then  assured 
us  that  he  had  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments, and  briefly  outlined  scone  of  them. 
His  primary  suggestion  was  that  the  La- 
bor Board  be  derived  of  Jurisdicticm 
over  unfair  labor  practice  cases  and  that 
this  fnnctloD  be  assigned  to  the  various 
Federal  District  Court  judges  the  coun- 
try over.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PocmsKX]  gave  an  immediate  re- 
sponse: That  this  "would  result  in  a 
patchwork  quilt  national  labor  policy 
with  dUTerent  Interpretations  and  dif- 
ferent standards  of  labor  management 
relations  In  each  of  the  geographical 
areas  served  by  the  more  than  100  Fed- 
eral district  courts."  I  requested  that 
these  suggestions  be  presented  to  the  ap- 
propriate body  for  study  so  we  would 
have  an  (HK)ortunity  to  go  into  them 
more  fully. 

Mr.  Speaknr.  months  went  by,  14  of 
them.  Congress  adjourned.  Congress  re- 
sumed its  sessions,  numerous  bills  have 
been  pn^osed.  and  neither  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landixtm]  nor 


the  gentleman  from  Mict'lgan  [Mr. 
Gurm]  have  referred  any  of  thdr  sug- 
gested reforms  of  last  year  to  the  ap- 
propriate conunittee  for  examination 
and  study.  Instead,  <m  Jane  18. 1993.  the 
gentlemen  repeated  thehr  last  year's  per- 
formance. 

We  are  told  once  again  ttiat  the  Labor 
Board  is  "politically  oriented";  that  it 
"wriggles  adroitly  through  loopholes"  of 
its  own  making;  that  its  rulings  are  "ex- 
treme and  tortured";  and  to  cap  it  all, 
that  "the  25-year  performance  record 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  the  discharge  of  its  judical  role  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  lamentable  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  American  juris- 
prudence." 

The  attack  runs  a  wide  gamut:  from 
a  complaint  that  the  statute  requires  re- 
viewing courts  to  accept  agency  findings 
of  fact  if  supported  by  "substantial  evi- 
dence," to  a  ccmiplaint  that  the  inde- 
pendent general  counsel  follows  prior 
rulings  of  the  Labor  Board  "in  situations 
where  the  facts  are  similar." 

The  atta^  Is  inconsistent.  The 
gentlemen  from  Georgia  and  Michigan 
tell  us  that  judicial  review  is  not  effec- 
tive because  the  pover^  of  some  litigants 
prevents  their  seeking  review;  and  they 
suggest  that  the  Labor  Board  adjudica- 
tory fimctions — which  are  free — be  abol- 
ished and  that  all  litigants  be  required 
to  pursue  their  rights — at  their  own  ex- 
pense—in the  Federal  district  courts. 
The  gentlemen  complain  because  the 
Labor  Board  does  not  always  accept  a 
ruling  by  an  individual  court  of  appeals 
as  final;  and  also  complain  because  the 
lAbor  Board  rejected  a  self-initiated 
doctrine — the  Washington  Coca-Cola 
doctrine— when  it  had  been  reversed  by 
three  courts  of  appeals  on  five  different 
occasions. 

The  evidence  to  support  the  attack 
consists  of  the  same  handful  of  cases 
brought  to  our  attention  last  j^ar — 
slightly  warmed  over  with  a  few,  a  very 
few.  additions.  The  suggestions  for 
change  are  those  discussed  very  briefly 
14  months  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
but  never  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  critical  analysis  and 
debate. 

I  say,  as  I  said  last  year,  that  the 
gentlemen  from  Georgia  and  Michigan 
are  fully  entitied  to  differ  from  my 
views — and  the  views  of  the  reviewing 
courts — on  the  crucial  and  controversial 
issues  raised  in  the  difBcult  labor- 
management  relations  problems  which 
constantly  beset  the  Labor  Board.  But 
I  ask  again  that  these  differences  be 
resolved  in  the  contemplative  chambers 
of  the  appropriate  committee,  where 
charges  can  be  answered,  where  facts 
can  supplant  fancy ;  and  conversely,  that 
the  genUemen  refrain  from  any  further 
hip-shooting  charges  on  the  privileged 
floor  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Mtehlgan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentieman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  TmmpsoK]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  RECoao  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentieman.  I  have  some  com- 
ments to  make.  I  may  say  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  gentleman's  office 
notifled  the  offices  of  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan  and  the  gentieman  from 
Georgia  that  we  would  discuss  this  mat- 
ter today. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  O'Haka]  that  any  disagree- 
ment with  court  interpretations  of  the 
Labor  Act — ^for  the  Board  doctrine  com- 
plained of  has  largely  been  approved  by 
the  different  courts  of  appeals — should 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee for  study.  I  note  that  my  friend 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  LAifDaim]  has  prom- 
ised to  introduce  a  bill  calling  for  his 
suggested  remedies,  and  I  trust  that  he 
follows  this  course  rather  than  again, 
for  a  third  time,  stage  a  carefully 
planned  public  attack  on  those  who  ad- 
minister one  of  our  most  controversial 
laws. 

Last  year  I  examined  the  decisions 
criticised  and  described  them,  as  I  still 
do.  as  "thoughtful,  carefully  reasoned 
and  demonstrative  of  a  clear  purpose  to 
carry  out  the  language  of  the  act  and 
the  Intent  of  Congress."  The  decisions, 
or  the  doctrines  therein  announced, 
were  then  approaching  initial  court  re- 
view, and  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  comments  of  my  friends,  the  gentie- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  LAintRUif]  and 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
GiamN],  were  not  to  be  considered  the 
last  word  by  Congress  on  disputed  and 
controversial  Issues. 

Now,  some  of  the  decisions  approach 
Supreme  Court  review,  and  I  would  like 
briefly  to  summarize  what  is  before  us. 

Omitted  by  my  colleagues  from  this 
year's  discussion  are  the  Labor  Board's 
hot  cargo  decisions  and  the  Board's  lock- 
out decisions,  possibly  because,  judged  on 
their — ^I  suggest — ^lni4>proprlate  srard- 
sticks,  these  decisions  would  ta31  on  the 
promanagement  side  of  the  ledger.  My 
friends,  however,  did  reiterate  last  year's 
summation  of  cases  In  the  areas  of  sec- 
ondary boycott,  blackmail  picketing,  and 
free  speech,  and  Included  one  new  area 
of  discussion;  that  is,  the  Labor  Board's 
decisions  that  management  must  consult 
with  labor  prior  to  closing  down  an  oper- 
ation or  contracting  out  woilf.  Their 
selection  this  year,  like  their  selection 
last  year,  meets  neither  the  requh^ment 
of  exhaustive  review  nor  even  the  rudi- 
mentary requirements  of  a  random 
sample. 

I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  my  last  year's 
comments  on  the  cases  then  discussed. 
A  few  comments,  however,  are  war- 
ranted by  recent  developments. 

THK    SBCnON    8(b)  (4)    SBCONSAaT 
BOYCOTT   CA8S8 

The  section  8(b)  (4)  secondary  boycott 
decisions  Involve  extremely  complicated 
and  technical  problems  because  section 
8(b)  (4)  was  a  compromise  piece  of  legis- 
lation with  proviso  added  to  proviso,  and 


exception  piled  upon  exception.  Let  me 
make  brief  mention  here  of  the  four  so- 
called  looi^ioles  descrttied  by  my  friend, 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
GKirriN]. 

First.  The  alleged  "ambulatory  pick- 
eting" loophole  which  was  assertedly 
created  when  the  Board  abandoned  its 
Washington  Coca-Cola  doctrine  came 
only  after  the  Labor  Board  was  told  on 
flve  different  occasions  by  three  separate 
coiuls  of  appeals  that  it  was  miscon- 
struing our  law. 

Second.  The  alleged  "reserve  gate 
loophole";  that  is,  that  it  is  lawful  for 
striking  employees  to  picket  the  gate 
used  by  the  railroad  cars  making  de- 
liveries to  the  struck  employer,  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  pointing  to  this  result.  Local 
761.  IVE  V.  NLRB.  366  XJS.  667.  When 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit— by  divided  vote — recently  reversed 
the  Labor  Board  for  following  this  hold- 
ing, the  Supreme  Court  promptly  agreed 
to  review  the  case.  NLRB  against  Car- 
rier Corp. 

Third.  The  alleged  loophole  that  was 
assertedly  created  when  the  Labor  Board 
drew  a  practical  distinction  between 
high-  and  low-level  supervisory  person- 
nel in  the  CaroliJia  Lumber  decision 
(130  NLRB  No.  148)  was  InltiaUy  ap- 
proved by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit — NLRB  v.  Local  294.  Int. 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  298  P.  2d  105, 
2d.  Clr.  1961 — and  when  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit recently  disagreed  with  the  Board 
and  with  the  second  circuit  on  tills 
matter,  the  Supreme  Court  promptiy 
agreed  to  grant  review — Servette.  Inc. 
V.  NLRB.  310  P.  2d  659  (9th  Clr.  1962). 

Fourth.  The  fourth  and  final  asserted 
loophole  resulted  when  the  Labor  Board 
held  that  a  wholesaler  is  a  "producer  of 
a  product"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
so-called  publicity  proviso  of  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  section,  Lohman  Bros., 
132  NLRB  No.  67.  The  Court  of  AppesJs 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  disagreed  with  the 
Labor  Board  on  this  point,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  agreed  to  resolve  this 
problem — Servette.  Inc.  v.  NLRB.  310, 
F.  2d  659. 

TBB  8XCTION    8(b)  (7)    "BLACKMATI.  PICKXTma" 


Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  to  the  degree 
that  the  doctrines  in  the  Labor  Board 
decisions  attacked  by  my  friends  have 
been  tested  in  the  courts,  they  have  either 
been  sustained  or,  where  not  sustained, 
have  been  f  oimd  to  merit  Supreme  Court 
review. 

Section  8(b)  (7)  makes  it  an  unfair  la- 
bor practice  for  a  union  to  picket  an  on- 
ployer  where  its  object  thereof  is  forcing 
or  requiring  an  onployer  to  "rec^rnlze 
or  bu-galn"  with  the  picketing  union. 
The  Labor  Board  has  held  that  picketing 
to  protest  substantial  departure  from 
"area  standards"  is  permissible,  Houston 
Burning  Trades.  136  NLRB  No.  28;  that 
picketing  to  protest  the  discharge  of  an 
employee  for  union  activities  or  other 
onployer  unfair  labor  practices  is  per- 
missible, Bachman  Furniture.  134  NLRB 
No.  54;  on  the  theory  that  this  type  of 
picketing  does  not  have  the  forbidden  ob- 
ject of  forcing  or  reqtdring  an  employer 
to  "recognize  or  bargain"  with  the  pidc- 


eting  union.  My  friends  from  Georgia 
and  Michigan  tell  us  that  this  is  wrong; 
but  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  tells  us  that  this  is  correct — 
NX  JS.B.  V.  Local  3.  IBEW.  F.  2d  53  LRRM 
2116  (2d  Cir.  1963)  (Picoult  Contracting) . 

Section  8(b)  (7)  (c)  requires  imlons 
that  picket  for  the  object  of  obtaining 
recognition  to  file  a  petition  for  an  elec- 
tion within  30  days  so  that  the  question 
of  majority  status  can  be  determined 
without  damage  to  outsiders.  The  Labor 
Board  ruled  that  a  picketing  union  which 
represents  a  majority  of  the  employees 
need  not  file  an  election  petition  if  it  files 
seemingly  valid  "refusal  to  bargain" 
charges  against  the  employer,  because 
first,  an  election  in  the  face  of  employer 
unfair  labor  practices  will  not  reflect  the 
uninhibited  desires  of  the  enu>loyees,  and 
because  second,  the  refusal  to  bargain 
charges  and  the  election  petition  result 
In  the  same  determination:  the  majority 
status  of  the  union  claiming  recognition. 
C.  A.  BUnne;  135  NLRB  No.  121.  My 
friends  from  Georgia  and  Ifichlgan.  both 
now  and  last  year,  tell  us  this  is  wrong. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit tells  us  this  is  correct,  NZJt.B.  v. 
Local  182.  IBT.  314  F.  2d  53  (2d  Cir.  1963) . 

Section  8(b)(7)(c)  has  a  so-called 
puUiclty  proviso  which  permits  a  union 
to  picket  "for  the  purpose  of  truthfully 
advising  the  public— including  consum- 
ers— that  an  employer  does  not  employ 
monbers  of.  or  have  a  contract  witii,  a 
labor  organization."  The  Labor  Board 
held  that  this  quoted  "publicity  proviso" 
protects  picketing  even  when  the  picket- 
ing has  the  object  of  compelling  em- 
ployer "recognition."  Crown  Cafeteria, 
135  NLRB  No.  124.  My  friends  teU  us 
this  is  wrong,  the  court  of  aiveals  teUs 
us  this  is  correct — N.L.R.B.  v.  Local  182, 
IBT,  314  F.  2d  53  (2d  Ch*.  1963)  (Wood- 
ward Motors) . 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee,  if  my 
recollection  is  correct,  and  I  bdieve  it  to 
be,  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  particu- 
lar proviso  which  the  gentiemen  say  is 
being  improperly  interpreted  and  which 
I  say  is  being  properly  interpreted.  As 
a  matter  of  legislative  history  I  think 
this  is  worthy  of  some  note. 

Section  8(b)(7)(c)  limits  the  "pub- 
licity picketing"  discussed  above.  Such 
picketing  cannot  continue  if  an  effect  ol 
such  picketing  'is  to  induce  any  indi- 
vidual employed  by  any  other  person  in 
the  course  of  his  emplojmient,  not  to 
pick  up,  deliver  or  transport  any  goods 
or  not  to  perform  any  services."  The 
Labor  Board  ruled  that  it  is  not  any 
incidental  refusal  to  work  which  will  de- 
prive the  union  of  its  right  to  engage  in 
"publicity  picketing,"  for  that  would  put 
the  rights  to  picket  at  the  mercy  of  any 
"strong-willed  deliveryman  with  an 
antipathy  to  crossing  any  pidcet  line." 
Barker  Bros.  Corp..  138  NLRB  No.  54. 
My  friends  single  out  this  decision,  as 
they  have  the  others  mentioned  above, 
as  wrong. 

They  failed  to  tell  us  that  this  Labor 
Board  doctrine  was  enunciated  in  prior 
decisions  by  Judge  Skelly  Wright  and 
others  on  the  Federal  judiciary:  LeBus 
V.  Building  Trades  Council.  199  P.  Supp. 
628;  M  Lead  v.  Chefs.  Cooks,  etc..  Local 
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In  dMvt.  1 B7  friakto  firom  Georgia  and 
MVtlttiran  aie  attarUng  not  only  Labor 
Board  dedilona  aa  wrong,  but  Labor 
Board  doetipie  approved  by  the  reriew- 
Inseonrtai 

Omitted  ftron  tbfcir  list,  of  course,  are 
deciskms  where  the  Board 


the 

baa  foond  that  union  picketing  Tlolated 
9(h)  (T>  and  which  demonstrate 
that  It  has  given  validity  to  and  has  not 
"gutted"  the  protections 
up  for  employers  against 
unlanrtul  pMcettng. 

Our  fiien  Is  from  Georgia  and  Michi- 
gan cite  f  oqr  denislnns  to  iwove  that  the 
"tinkexs  with"  the  right  of 
guaranteed  In  section  8(c) 
That  section  provides  that 
of  any  views,  argument, 
't**'****"-  anil  so  forth,  ot  a  noncoercive 
nature  dM  I  not  constitute  or  be  evi- 
*Mi  unfair  labor  practice.' 
Tbere.  tay  1  ■  terms,  sectiim  8(c)  is  w 
pUeabie  onlr  to  "unfair  labor  practice^ 
i;  and  hree  of  the  four  cases  dted 
tar  my  frieops  Invohred  not  "unfair  labor 
at  an;  they  Involved 
cases— a  very  Impor- 
dlstldetkm — wherein  the  Labor 
Board  f  oUo  red  its  kng  traditional  pel- 
ky  a  settin  r  aside  the  results  of  an  elec- 
tion when  uie  victorious  party  oigaged 
in  eoerdonJ  tridcery,  or  misrepresenta- 
tion which  rmay  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  a  svnifleant  Impact  on  the  elec- 


ta! 
foDowlng 
Our  trii 
cases  whi 
the  results 


I  note  ttM  it  the  three  cases  dted  by  my 
frIeBMlB  Invplve  situatkma  wherein  the 
et  aside  the  results  of  elee- 
tbe  unions  were  defeated 
misrepresentations, 
could  equally  have  dted 
the  Labor  Board  set  aside 
of  eleetions  in  which  the 
victorious  following  union 
See,  for  enample. 
HoOyisood  peramie$  Compmmw.  Inc..  140 
MIAB  No.  M  (1982).  The  policy  of 
poMctog  de  .Ituncmlng  conduct  Is  a  two- 
edged  Made  which  cuts  against  both 
managema  %  and  uniuis  In  an  effort  to 
Insure  a  rei  soned  vote  and  a  free  choice 
bw  employe  es  In  the  selection  of  a  bar- 
gaining age  at;  and  the  Labor  Board  uses 
this  blade  i  ithout  discrimination  to  pro- 
tect the  en  Tloyees'  rli^ts  to  r^[>re8enta- 
tkm  of  thd  r  own  choosing. 
The  four  ;h  case  dted  by  my  friends 
invol^  e  an  unfair  labor  practice 
Tlie  1  evlewlng  court  disagreed  with 
the  Labor  I  oard's  holding  that  there  was 
a  "threat"  of  loss  of  employment  when 
the  emidoy  x  toJd  his  woricers  that  cus- 
tomers wov  d  teiminate  their  business  If 
the  eonuMU  ly  became  unionized — Vrtiim 
Carbide  Co  rporatiOH  v.  NXJt.B..  310  P. 
2d  844  (Hi  Cir.  1962).  However,  one 
may  fed  a  tout  the  moits  of  this  ded- 
sion.  It  is  d  !ar  that  the  disagreement  be- 
tween Boa  id  and  reviewing  court  in- 
volved not  doctrine  or  philosophy,  but 
the  applies  ti(»  of  fact;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy thjt  In  an  earlier  case  involv- 
ing a  simlli  r  factual  situation,  the  Board 
was  reversid  by  a  different  reviewing 
court  for  i  >«M**"g  the  result  the  court 
in  Union  C  ublde  would  require — IVB  v. 


NXJI.B.  (Jieco  Electric  ProdMcU  Co.). 
289  P.  ad  7S7  (C.A.  D.C..  1960) . 

Our  friends  from  Qeorgla  and  Mich- 
igan speak  this  year  of  a  new  bogey,  a 
series  of  decisions  which  we  are  told 
"pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system  Itself  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
stitution of  collective  bargaining."  This 
is  pretty  serious  business. 

These  decisions  require  that  an  em- 
ployer, prior  to  relocating  his  plant,  prior 
to  contracting  his  normal  workload  to 
outsiders,  prior  to  going  out  of  business 
for  economic  reasons,  must  inform  and 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  union. 

Section  8(d)  of  our  labor  law  requires 
management  and  labor  to  bargain  collec- 
tively concerning  "wages,  hours,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment." The  Labor  Board  has  held  that 
a  management  decision  to  shut  down  a 
d^lMutment.  or  a  division,  or  a  whole 
plant,  does  effect  the  "conditions  of  em- 
ploymoit"  under  the  law  of  those  who 
will  kwe  thdr  Jobs  as  a  result  of  this 
management  decisicm. 

This  makes  sense  to  me,  and  it  made 
sense  to  the  court  of  app^^ils  which  re- 
viewed and  approved  the  initial  decision 
in  this  area— Toum  A  Country  Manufac- 
turing Comveny  v.  NXJJ.B.,  P.  2d  (5th 
Cir.  1963) .  &3  LRRM  2054.  It  also  made 
sense  to  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  con- 
strued the  similar  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  as  requiring  a  railroad 
to  negotiate  with  the  union  as  is  going 
on  right  now.  prior  to  discontinuing  a 
service  performed  by  employees  in  that 
union. — Railroad  Telegraphers  v.  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany. 362  UJ3.  330. 

That  is  the  very  essence  of  the  great 
argumoit  now  proceeding.  I  am  sure  it 
makes  sense  to  the  numerous  employers 
who  regretfully  Inform  a  union  that  busi- 
ness conditions  require  the  termination 
of  a  long-time  operation  and  find  that 
the  union  is  willing  to  make  concessions. 
and  even  loans,  to  tide  the  employer  over 
a  rough  period. 

My  friends  from  Georgia  and  Mich- 
igan tell  \is  that  these  decisions — that 
the  emplojrer  must  inform  the  union  of 
his  decision  and  discuss  union  counter- 
proposals— require  the  employer  "surren- 
der of  •  •  •  basic,  fundamental  man- 
agement prerogatives."  My  friends 
forget  that  ndtber  the  statute,  the  Labor 
Board  decisions,  or  the  approving  court 
opinions  require  anything  more  than  dis- 
cussion, and  this  only  until  impasse  Is 
reached.  Unions  have  no  veto  power, 
only  an  (^portunity  to  assist  their  em- 
ployer in  facing  economic  hardships 
which  fall  equally  upon  all  concerned 
with  the  company's  continued  prosperity. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  MichigaiL  If  I  might 
make  a  comment  at  this  point.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  you  with  re- 
gard to  the  wisdom  of  this  discussion 
with  the  employees  when  adverse  busi- 
ness conditions  might  require  a  move  or 
going  out  of  business  because  I  think  it 
sometimes  produces  mutually  beneficial 
results.  They  have  a  mutual  stalce  after 
all.  An  example  has  occurred  Just  re- 
cently in  my  own  State  of  Michigan. 
The  Gibson  Refrigerator  Division  of 
Hupp  Corp.  operates  in  Greenville  and 
Beldlng,  Mich.    They  felt  they  were  fac- 


ing economic  hard  times  and  might  have 
to  move  thdr  operation  or  dose  it  down. 
They  disciissed  this  with  the  imion  and 
on  the  3d  day  of  June  of  this  year.  Just 
a  little  over  a  month  ago.  they  entered 
an  agreonent  which  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing this  operation  alive  and  Iceeping  it 
in  Beldlng  and  in  Greenville,  Mich. 

Thdr  agreement  provided  that  the 
company  would  not  make  a  move  prior 
to  November  2, 1965.  In  the  event  of  any 
move  after  that  date,  6  months'  notice 
would  be  given  to  the  union.  The  imion 
in  return  agreed  to  cooperate  completely 
with  the  management  in  making  certain 
improvements  in  production  schedules 
and  in  improving  good  will  between  the 
employer  and  the  employees,  customers, 
the  union,  and  the  public. 

lids  agreement  was  arrived  at  because 
the  management  did  dlsciiss  their  prob- 
lem with  the  union  trnd  it  is  going  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  this 
ccnununity,  to  these  workers,  and  to  the 
company.  I  think  this  is  iibe  kind  of 
thing  we  ought  to  be  attempting  to 
effectuate,  not  prevenk 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

The  Michigan  matter  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers  Is  a  very  recent  one. 
In  my  own  congressional  district  at  this 
moment  I  Icnow  of  two  such  negotiations 
where  the  employer  feds  it  would  be  to 
his  economic  advantage  dther  to  move 
or  to  go  out  of  business  unless  certain 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  the  company  are  made. 

Under  the  law  they  consulted  the 
union  and.  lo  and  behold,  it  was  the 
union  people  who  made  a  suggestion  in 
one  Instance  so  constructive  that  it  is 
now  evident  the  company  is  not  only  go- 
ing to  stay  in  business  but  is  going  to 
stay  in  business  largely  because  of  the 
financial  resources  of  the  union.  Loaned 
to  it.  to  retool  and  to  make  other  neces- 
sary changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Haia]  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me.  and  I  shall  be  brief 
in  conduding. 

Whether  it  is  the  Issue  free  speech,  or 
ctmdltions  of  emidoyment.  the  real  ob- 
Jecticm  of  my  f rlencfai  from  Georgia  and 
Michigan  seems  to  be  that  the  Labor 
Board  declsians  have  almost  without  ez- 
ceptlon  recdved  the  Imprint  of  Court 
approval.   I  conclude,  as  I  did  last  year: 

If  we  mre  ^1— tiafled  with  the  way  In 
which  the  courts  comtnie  our  statute,  the 
proper  procedure  !■  to  amend  the  statute,  not 
to  attack  the  Labor  Boturd  whose  decisions. 
If  snonSDus.  can  be  corrected  by  Judicial 
review. 

We  should  keep  oiuielves  informe<i  of  the 
developments  at  the  Labor  Board,  as  we  keep 
ourselves  infcxmed  of  the  developments  at 
the  other  agencies.  We  should  revise  our 
labor  act  when  the  coxirts  put  their  Im- 
primator  on  a  Labor  Board  interpretatton  we 
did  not  or  could  not  anticipate.  Ours,  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  limitation  of  free 
speech,  due  process,  and  so  forth.  Is  the  last 
word.  I  only  request  that  it  be  constrained 
pending  full,  and  bipartisan,  study  through 
our  normal  avenue  of  discussion. 

And,  in  this  instance,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  if  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  liANDRVitl  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   [Mr.  GaimN]  feel  that  the 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  being 
misinterpreted,  the  proper  recourse  is  the 
Introduction  of  legislation  to  correct  the 
specific  misinterpretations  and  then 
refer  them  to  the  subcommittee  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  and  on 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'HARA]  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CHaba]  very  much 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
contribution.  His  words  are  entitled  to 
particular  weight  as  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  participants  in  framing  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disdosiure  Act  of  1959  and 
ranks  high  as  a  leading  scholar  in  the 
area  of  labor-management  rdations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PucDTSKx]  some  time  ago 
through  the  chairmanship  of  a  special 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  studying  NLRB 
administration  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  had  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity to  go  into  these  problems  in  scmie 
detail  and  the  report  that  his  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  made  following  his  inves- 
tigation of  this  material  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  that  has  ever  been  done  In 
this  fidd. 

I  would,  therefore,  appredate  having 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Bfr.  Pttcir- 
SKi]  enlighten  us  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  matters  that  were  brought  up  by 
our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  LandrumI  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRirrzN]  about 
which  the  gentleman  has  certain  knowl- 
edge gathered  through  his  investigation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKil  may  extend  his  ronarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccoro  and  Indude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him  for  taking  this  time 
to  put  in  proper  perspective  the  role  the 
NLRB  is  today  plashing  under  the  admin- 
istration of  its  Chairman.  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Mcculloch. 

Frankly,  I  am  deeply  perturbed  by  the 
broadside  attacks  made  on  the  Labor 
Board  by  its  critics  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  The  suggestion  made  by  my 
friends  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  we 
deprive  the  Board  of  its  unfair  labor 
practice  Jurisdiction  and  turn  that  busi- 
ness over  to  the  Federal  district  courts 
is  not  a  new  suggestion.  It  was  advanced 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
when  President  Kennedy's  reorganiza- 
tion plan  for  streamlining  the  NLRB  was 
before  Congress  some  2  years  ago.  This 
suggestion  epitomizes  the  basic  dissatis- 
faction that  some  small  groups  of  mi- 
nority employers  have  manifested  in 
various  forms  of  fiank  attacks  ever  since 
the  frontal  attack  on  the  constitution- 


ality of  the  Wagner  Act  was  rejected  by 
the  Sxipreme  Court  in  1937.  The  attacks 
will  undoubtedly  continue.  But  we  need 
Indiistrial  democracy  to  keep  our  indus- 
trial output  in  high  gear  and  our  pdlti- 
cal  democracy  flourishing;  and  these  at- 
tacks on  the  iMsic  underlying  principles 
of  the  1935  Wagner  Act  win  fall  as  have 
those  that  have  come  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  there 
is  not  always  room  for  improvement. 
Of  course  there  Is.  We  should  never  rest 
satisfied  with  the  feeling  that  we  have 
achieved  the  ultimate.  As  soon  as  we 
let  down  our  guard  to  contemplate  our 
laurels,  we  are  undone.  Constant  scru- 
tiny, eternal  vigilance,  of  the  labor  man- 
agement and  other  laws  as  they  affect 
the  ever-changing  Industrial  scene  is  a 
must.  I  am  pleased  that  President  Ken- 
nedy recently  appointed  a  Labor  Man- 
agement Advisory  Committee  provided 
for  by  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ments. I  am  siu-e  that  this  panel,  as  it 
advises  the  Director  of  the  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  and  other  sim- 
ilar committees  will  discover  the  need 
for  improvements  in  the  basic  law,  and 
in  the  procedures  for  administering  the 
basic  law.  And  I  am  sure  that  these 
needs  will  be  presented  in  orderly  fashion 
for  proper  study  and  debate.  This  Is 
how  it  should  be;  this  was  the  procedure 
followed  by  Congress  some  2  years  ago 
vdien  it  established  the  special  committee 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair. 

My  committee  made  a  study  in  depth 
of  the  NLRB  administration  of  the  Labor 
Act.  We  found  fault  We  made  sugges- 
tions. I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
NLRB  has  responded  to  these  suggestions 
with  earnestness  and  dispatch. 

1.   THX  PIOBLUC   OF  DKLAT 

The  most  serious  and  constant  com- 
plaint brought  to  our  attention  and 
stressed  in  our  report,  was  the  delay  by 
the  Labor  Board  in  deciding  unfair  labor 
practice  cases.  A  charge  initiating  the 
case  would  drag  on  literally  for  2  or  even 
3  years  before  the  Labor  Board  issued  its 
decision.  This  was  completely  unsatis- 
factory to  the  charging  party,  be  it  labor, 
management,  or  an  individual.  The  new 
Board  under  Chairman  McCulloch,  and 
the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  made 
great  strides  in  cutting  this  delay.  Now, 
the  average  case  is  decided  by  the  Labor 
Board  within  8  or  9  months  of  the  time 
that  the  charge  Is  filed  in  the  regional 
office.  And  I  must  point  out  that  only 
a  handful  of  the  charges  filed  go  to  the 
Labor  Board.  About  85  to  90  percent  of 
all  charges  are  settled  at  the  regional 
levels  within  an  average  of  45  days  of 
filing.  This  record  is  achieved  through 
the  Informal  settlement  processes  of  the 
man  on  the  scene  who  understands  the 
local  problems. 

This  Informal  process  of  adjustment 
wortcs,  and  works  well.  A  Labor  Board 
study  by  University  of  Pittsburgh  Prof. 
Philip  Ross  shows  that  of  all  meritorious 
"refusal  to  bargain  charges"  filed  in 
1962,  approximately  80  percent  of  them 
were  settled  informally  at  the  regional 
level  within  a  month  or  two  of  fUlng; 
and  in  at  least  three-quarters  of  these 
informal  settlements,  negotiations  re- 
sumed, usually  to  the  completion  of  a 
contract. 


What  would  happen  if  the  suggestion 
of  my  good  friends  were  adopted  and  the 
approximate  14j000  "unfair  labor  prac- 
tice" cases  filed  In  fiscal  1962  were  turned 
over  to  the  district  courts  for  adjudica- 
tion? 

First,  there  would  be  no  (v>portunity 
for  NLRB  adjustment  which  disposes  of 
9  out  of  every  10  cases  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parties.  When  cases  are  filed  in 
court,  lines  become  fixed,  positions  hard- 
en, and  settlement  becomes  difficult 
The  IIXMO  plus  cases  which  are  now 
informally  adjusted  would  have  to  be 
litigated  in  court 

Second,  the  delay  in  achievtog  a  ded- 
slon  would  again  make  the  ultimate  re- 
sult a  pyrrhlc  victory  to  the  employee 
discharged  for  union  activity;  to  the 
employer  beset  by  picket  line  intimida- 
tion. Now,  as  I  have  stressed,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  charges  are  con- 
duded  at  the  local  level  within  45  days. 
The  exceptional  cases  which  go  on  ap- 
peal to  the  Labor  Board  are  decided 
within  a  time  period  of  approximately 
275  days.  What  kind  of  time  lag  would 
we  expect  if  the  cases  were  required  to 
be  filed  in  the  Federal  district  coiuts? 
We  need  not  guess.  We  have  Uie  figures 
from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts.  In  the  industrial  areas  of 
this  country  where  most  of  the  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  originate,  it  now 
takes  from  between  500  to  over  1,000  days 
for  a  case  to  be  dedded  in  a  Federal 
district  court. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wHl  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  you  got  73 
more  Judges.  What  happened  to  those 
73  additional  Judges? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  My  distingxiished 
colleague  from  Iowa  knows  that  those 
Judges  could  not  fill  the  backlog  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  activity  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Icnows  that 

In  the  southern  district  of  New  York — 
New  York  City — the  median  time  Inter- 
vals from  filing  of  a  complaint  to  Judicial 
decision  in  civil  cases  is  35.6  months.  In 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania — 
Phlladelphla^-it  is  34.6  months.  In  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois — Chicago- 
it  is  23.7  months.  In  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio — Cleveland — ^it  is  20.1 
months.  In  the  northern  district  of  Cal- 
ifornia— San  Francisco — ^it  is  18  months, 
or  540  days.  Compare  this  with  the  few 
Labor  Board  cases  which  go  to  the  LiUwr 
Board  for  decision — 275  days— and  the 
bulk  of  the  Labor  Board  cases  which  are 
dedded  within  45  days  at  the  regional 
levels. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  suggestion  that  we  transfer  the  un- 
fair labor  practice  litigation  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  Judges,  many  of  whom 
are  completely  inexperienced  in  labor- 
management  relations  and  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  technical  aspects  of  our  labor 
law,  would  create  out  of  our  present  na- 
tional law  a  patchwork  quilt  of  different 
labor  laws  depending  not  on  the  intent 
of  Congress  but  upon  the  construction 
given  that  Intent  by  the  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent Federal  trial  Judges  who  would 
rely  upon  the  guidance  of  counsel  who 
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would  differ  In  experience, 

partisan  anvoaeh.    Who. 

would  represent  the  public 

these  priTate  law  suits  before 

musk  sandwldi  a  labor  case 

Mbniraltsr.    bankruptcy,    tort. 

which  form  the  bulk 

Federal  Jurisdictions? 

in  processing  unfair  labor 

received  the  greatest 

If  the  900  or  so  witnesses  who 

Mfore    the    subcommittee    I 

tat  other  problems  were  raised 

It  became  apparent  that  the 

was  not  doing  its  best  Job 

these  req>ects. 

or  UlfIT  DBTSSlCIKAnpNS 

On«  pro  dem  brought  to  our  attefttion 
concerned  the  Board's  fashioning  of 
units.  Th  s  Labor  Board  is  required  by 
section  9(  I)  of  the  statute  to  hold 
elections-  upon  appn^nrlate  petition — 
tn  that  ui  it — be  it  employer  unit,  craft 
unit,  plant  unit,  or  subdivision  thereof— 
which  wHl  "assure  to  employees  the  full- 
est freedon  i  in  exercising  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  his  act.' 

Wltnes8<  8  told  us.  and  we  found  upon 
the  evideni  e.  that  especially  in  the  retail 
store  situa  Ion  "the  Labor  Board  in  de- 
termining the  unit  appropriate  for  col- 
lective bargaining  had  in  some  instances 
given  too 


nuch  weight  to  the  adminis- 
trative unt  as  established  by  the  em- 
ployer; anl  has  given  too  little  weight 
to  the  prol  lems  of  geography"  et  cetera. 
In  one  siti:  atlon.  apparently  tjrplcal.  the 
Labor  Boa  "d  has  decided  upon  a  "unit" 
which  ind  ided  47  different  stores,  most 
of  which  V  ere  clustered  aroimd  Chicago 
but  some  ( f  which  were  located  in  Bfil- 
waukee,  90  miles  north  of  Chicago,  one 
of  which  ^  as  located  in  Galesburg.  HI.. 
190  miles  2  outh  of  Chicago.  The  Board 
foimd  this  trlstate  imit  appropriate  be- 
cause it  CO  responded  with  the  Employ- 


Father  <fr 
Stores.  117  NLRB  1479.    Fac- 


pstrative  division. 
Son*  Shoe 

tors  of  geokraphic  separation,  local  au 
toncnny.  pr  isence  or  lack  of  emplojree  in 
terchange  letween  outlets,  were  ignored. 
Decisions  s  ich  as  this  prompted  our  rec- 
ommendatl  jn  that  "the  Board  apply 
more  realii  tic  standards  in  determining 
a  bargainir  g  unit".  The  Board  has  done 
so.  In  Sa  f-On  Drug*.  Inc..  138  NLRB 
No.  61.  a  lew  approach  was  detected. 
There,  all  the  factors  ignored  in  the 
earlier  decsions — geography,  local  au- 
tonomy in  purchase  and  arplojrment 
practices,  interchange  of  employees,  et 
cetera — we  e  given  consideration  and  the 
Board  f  oun  I  that  a  single  store  in  a  chain 
of  merchar  dising  outlets,  a  store  far  re- 
moved froD  L  the  othws  and  operated  in- 
dependentl; '.  ctmstituted  a  imit  appro- 
priate for  ( ollective  bargaining. 

The  reaipraisal  of  mechanical  niles, 
bUndly  apilied.  has  continued  in  other 
areas  of  the  unit  problem.  The  Board 
reexamined  a  1944  ruling  that  the  only 
appropriate  unit  in  the  insurance  field 
could  be  ei  her  State  or  company  wide, 
and  held  tl  at  a  citywide  imit  also  could 
be  apmropri  ate.  depending  upon  the  au- 
tonomous <  ay-to-day  operation  of  that 
office,  the  1  idc  of  interchange  of  agents 
between  dis  Tict  offices,  and  certain  other 
factors.  <  uaker  City  Life  Insurance 
Company.  :  34  NLRB  960.    This  decision 


freed  the  unions  in  the  instirance  busi- 
ness from  the  necessity  of  organizing 
all  agents  in  a  given  State  at  once:  and 
resulted  in  a  10-percent  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  imions — indication 
that  the  old  unit  determination  had  de- 
prived the  insiu-ance  agents  of  the  "full- 
est freedom  in  exercising  the  rights 
guaranteed  by"  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as 
amended  by  Landnim-Grlffln. 

The  Bocuxi's  determination  to  exer- 
cise an  informed  discretion  to  the  facts 
of  each  case,  rather  than  to  approach 
each  case  mechanically,  is  demonstrated 
in  a  series  of  other  situations.    Truck- 
drivers  are  no  longer  automatically  in- 
cluded with  a  union  of  production  and 
maintenance   employees,   nor   are    they 
automatically  granted  severance  from  a 
unit  of  production  and  maintenance  em- 
ployees upon  request.     It  now  depends 
upon  the  commimity  of  interest  which 
exists  between  the  truckdrivers  and  the 
production   and   maintenance    workers. 
Job  content,  not  the  Job  label,  is  control- 
ling.    Compare  Kalamazoo  Paper  Box 
Corporation.  136  NLRB  No.  10 — truck- 
drivers   included   with   production   and 
maintenance     workers— with     Koester 
Bakery  Co..  136  NLRB  No.  100 — bakery 
workers  granted  a  unit  of  production 
and    maintenance    workers    excluding 
truckdrivers.    The  similar  per  se  rule 
which  had  been  blindly  applied  to  truck- 
drivers  was   also   applied   to   so-called 
technical  employees:  they  had  automat- 
ically been  excluded  from  a  unit  of  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  workers  if  the 
issue  was  contested.    Now,  they  are  in- 
cluded or  excluded  by  their  commimity 
of  interest,  not  by  the  label  applied  to 
their  work.    The  Sheffield  Corporation, 
134    NLRB     1101.      Similar    flexibility 
exists  up  and  down  the  line:    we  can 
no  longer  complain  as  we  did  in  Septem- 
ber of  1961  that  the  Labor  Board  should 
apply  more  realistic  standards  in  the 
determination  of  bargaining  units. 

3.    THX   PSOBLXM    OF    ETTECTIVI    REMEDIX3 

The  witnesses  before  our  committee 
complained  not  only  because  the  Labor 
Board  remedy  was  so  long  delayed,  but 
also  because  it  was  so  inadequate.  Typi- 
cally. President  Pollock,  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union,  commented  that  "the 
Taft-Hartley  penalties  are  so  light  that 
employers  regard  them  largely  as  busi- 
ness operating  expenses."  Witnesses 
further  commented  that  the  Labor  Board 
was  derelict  in  failing  to  utilize  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10(j)  which  authorize 
— but  do  not  require — the  Board  to  seek 
temporary  court  Injunction  whenever 
meritorious  charges  are  filed. 

We  gave  serious  thought  to  this  prob- 
lem, mlndfvil  that  the  names  of  Norris 
and  La  Ouardia  caution  against  court  in- 
Jimctions  in  labor  disputes,  and  recom- 
mmded  that  the  "Labor  Board  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  greater  utilization  to 
the  10(J)  injunction  in  situations  of 
flagrant  and  aggravated  acts  of  picket 
line  force  and  violence,  the  situations  of 
repeated  discharge  of  union  adherents, 
the  situations  where  employers  or  unions 
flagrantly  refuse  to  bargain  in  good  faith, 
and  the  situations  wherein  the  employer 
threatens  to  intimidate  his  employees  by 
closing  the  plant  or  shifting  work  to  af- 
flliated  factories." 


I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Labor 
Board  has  taken  oiu-  suggestion  to  heart. 
The  most  recent  NLRB  annual  report  in- 
forms us  that  the  Labor  Board  initiated 
swne  11  section  10(J)  proceedings — there 
were  only  48  such  proceedings  in  the  15- 
year  period  from  1947  through  1960. 
Eight  of  these  proceedings  were  aimed  at 
employer  imfalr  labor  practices,  two 
against  union  unfair  labor  practices,  and 
one  against  imfalr  labor  practices  Jointly 
committed  by  management  and  labor. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  La- 
bor Board  is  now  using  the  complete  ar- 
senal we  in  Congress  put  at  its  disposal. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  the  district  courts 
through  the  use  of  injunctions  cannot  do 
the  work  of  the  NLRB.  The  Labor  Board 
must  devise  its  own  remedies  to  make  the 
Labor  Act  an  effective  vehicle  for  indus- 
trial peace.    This  it  is  doing. 

I  have  commented  on  the  processes  of 
informal  adjustment  at  the  initial  and 
local  levels  of  the  case  processing.  Over 
2,000  cases  are  now  quietly  settled  each 
year  through  this  technique. 

The  Labor  Board  has  also  made  its 
back  pay  order  more  effective  by,  first, 
requiring  those  responsible  for  the  un- 
lawful discharge  of  the  employee — be  it 
management,  union,  or  both — to  pay  6 
percent  interest— /sw  Plumbing  <&  Heat- 
ing Co..  138  NLRB  No.  97;  and.  second, 
by  discontinuing  its  former  practice  of 
abating  liability  for  back  pay  in  the 
event  of  an  erroneous  trial  examiner  de- 
cision against  back  pay.  for  the  period 
from  such  decision  until  the  Board  cor- 
rects it— A J».W.  Products  Co..  137  NLRB 
No.  7.  Both  of  these  efforts  to  make  La- 
bor Board  remedies  more  effective  have 
received  Judicial  approval  by  reviewing 
courts.  Reserve  Supply  Corporation  v. 
NLRB.  P.  2d  (2d  Clr.  1963),  53  LRRM 
2374;  NLRB  v.  AJ».W.  Products.  F.  2d 
(2d  Ch-.  1963),  53  LRRM  2055. 

The  Labor  Board  has  also  made  efforts 
to  ensure  that  the  right  to  select  a  bar- 
gaining representative  and  to  engage  in 
collective  bargaining  will  not  be  thwarted 
by  the  multiplant  corporation  through 
the  callous  shutdown  of  those  plants 
where  the  employees  vote  for  union  rep- 
resentation.   Thus,    in    the    Darlington 
Mills  case.  139  NLRB  No.  23.  the  facts 
showed  the  company  did  close  a  union- 
ized plant  to  avoid  its  statutory  obliga- 
tions to  bargain.    The  plant  was  closed, 
and  sold.    The  Labor  Board  entered  the 
picture  too  late  to  seek  an  injunction 
against     the     closing.    Compare     the 
Board's  action  in  Phillips  v.  Burlington 
Industries.  Inc..  49  LRRM  2144  (N.D.N. 
Ga.  1962.)     The  remedy  of  reacquiring 
and  reopening  the  plant  was  apparently 
thought  too  harsh.   Compare  the  Board's 
order  in  Town  <&  Country  Mfg.  Co..  136 
NLRB  No.  Ill,  approved  on  judicial  re- 
view, Toum  <fr  Country  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB, 
P.  2d   (5th  Cir.  1963)    53  LRRM  2054. 
The  Board's  remedy  in  Darlington  was 
an  order  that  the  employees  discharged 
for  their  prounion  vote  to  be  offered  jobs 
at  other  plants — with  moving  expenses; 
that  their  back  pay  be  continued  until 
they  received  comparable  employment 
with  the  same  company  or  elsewhere; 
and   that   the   company   recognize   the 
union  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  the 
Darlington  plant  employees  and  bargain 
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with  the  union  concerning  the  reemploy- 
ment rights. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Labor  Board,  slowly  but  surely.  Is  seek- 
ing to  fulfill  our  recommendations  that 
it  explore  new  remedies  to  effectuate 
the  statutory  mandate  to  encourage  the 
practices  and  procedures  of  collective 
bargaining. 

4.  TBS  PmOBLXMS  OT  TttMX  SPEECH  AND  EACX  HATS 

The  problems  of  free  speech  with  all 
their  ramifications  were  brought  to  our 
attention.  We  received  evidence  about 
the  harmful  effects  of  the  captive  audi- 
ence doctrine;  about  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  the  Labor  Board  be- 
tween a  threat,  and  an  economic  predic- 
tion; about  the  pressures  brought  upon 
the  employees  by  outside  community 
groups;  and  about  the  use  of  race-hate 
material  to  inflame  the  employees  against 
imlons  and — sometimes— employers. 

The  Labor  Board  has  moved  in  all 
these  areas,  but  the  problem  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  concerns  the  use  of  race 
hate.  Our  subcommittee  was  frankly 
perplexed  by  this  problon.  We  con- 
demned the  use  of  such  propaganda  in 
connection  with  labor-management  dis- 
putes; but  we  recognized  that  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  free  speech 
might  protect  such  utterances.  We  rec- 
<Mnmended  that  the  Labor  Board  provide 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  this  matter 
to  be  resolved  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Again.  I  am  proud  to  report,  the  Labor 
Board  responded  kindly  to  our  recom- 
mendation with  a  wdl-consldered  solu- 
tion. The  Board  has  recognized  that 
"prejudice  based  on  color  Is  a  powerful 
emotional  force"  and  that  "appeals  to 
racial  prejudice  on  matters  unrelated  to 
the  election  issue  have  no  place  in  Board 
electoral  campaigns."  However,  the 
Board  also  has  recognized  that  a  "rele- 
vant campaign  statement  may  have  ra- 
cial overtones."  Thus,  the  test  an- 
nounced was: 

So  long,  therefore,  as  a  party  limits  Itaelf 
to  truttafvUly  setting  fortli  another  party's 
position  on  mattos  of  racial  interest  and 
does  not  deliberately  seek  to  overstress  and 
exacerbate  racial  feelings  by  irrelevant,  in- 
flammatory appeals,  we  shall  not  set  aside 
an  election  on  this  ground.  However,  the 
burden  will  be  on  the  party  making  use  of  a 
racial  message  to  establish  that  It  was  truth- 
ful and  germane,  and  where  there  is  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  total  conduct  of  such  party 
Is  within  the  described  bounds,  the  doubt 
will  be  resolved  against  him. 

Applying  this  test,  the  Labor  Board 
Issued  two  decisions  on  the  same  day. 
In  one.  SeweU  Manufacturing  Company, 
138  NLRB  No.  12,  the  Board  set  aside  the 
results  of  the  election  because  the  em- 
ployer's propaganda  "exceeded  permis- 
sible limits  and  so  inflamed  and  tainted 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  election 
was  held  that  a  reasoned  basis  for  choos- 
ing or  rejecting  a  bargaining  representa- 
tive was  an  impossibility."  In  the  other 
case.  Allen-Morrison  Sign  Co..  Inc.,  138 
NLRB  No.  11.  the  Board  refused  to  set 
aside  the  results  of  the  election  because 
the  employer's  racial  propaganda  was 
"temperate  in  tone,  germane  and  correct 
factually." 

This  test,  and  its  application,  protects 
both  the  right  of  employees  to  vote  in 


an  atmosphere  where  the  uninhibited 
desires  of  the  voters  may  be  determined, 
and  the  right  of  the  participants  to  in- 
form the  voters  of  all  relevant  issues,  in- 
cluding those  concerning  racial  matters. 

This  solution,  to  me.  represents  the 
careful  work  of  the  Labor  Board  to  effec- 
tuate the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  and 
the  other  troublesome  areas  of  labor- 
management  relations  as  they  exist  in 
today's  America. 

It  has  been  stated  recently  here  on 
the  floor  that  the  performance  of  the 
Labor  Board  "represents  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  episodes  in  the  history  of 
American  jurisprudence."  I  say  that 
the  performance  of  the  Labor  Board,  as 
judged  objectively  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  is 
heartwarming.  In  1961-62.  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  five  cases  involving  ques- 
tions concerning  the  administration  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  and 
sustained  the  Board's  position  in  all  of 
them.  This  year.  1962-63.  the  Supreme 
Court  reviewed  the  administration  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  four 
cases,  and  sustained  the  Board's  position 
in  three  of  them. 

In  short,  the  present  Labor  Board  has 
been  sustained  in  eight  of  the  nine 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  a  batting  aver- 
age of  almost  0.900.  I  would  that  the 
other  agencies,  or  this  Congress,  would 
do  so  well. 

I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  who  are 
quick  to  criticize  the  present  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  have  missed  their 
mark.  This  Board  is  merely  trying  to 
restore  labor-management  relations  a 
good  deal  closer  to  national  labor  policy. 
What  is  the  policy?  It  was  laid  down 
by  the  late  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  co-author  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
when  he  stated  in  the  preamble  to  that 
act  that  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America  should  be  encouraged  to  or- 
ganize into  unions  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining.  The  previous 
Board  too  frequently  ignored  this  na- 
tional labor  policy.  This  Board  is 
merely  tnring  to  reestablish  national  la- 
bor policy  as  established  by  Congress. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  agrees  with  what  the 
Board  is  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  also  men- 
tion in  closing  that  questions  raised  here 
recently  during  an  attack  on  the  Board 
that  the  new  General  Counsel  may  not 
be  able  to  do  a  good  Job  are  without 
foundation.  Arnold  Ordman.  the  new 
General  Counsel,  has  had  17  years  of 
experience  with  the  Board  before  his 
new  assignment.  President  Kennedy 
could  not  have  found  a  more  experienced 
or  more  dedicated  public  servant  than 
Arnold  Ordman.  I  am  confident  he  will 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  and  impar- 
tial General  Counsels  in  the  history  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  tram  Illinois 
for  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  subcom- 
mittee's study  of  the  Labor  Board  and 
his  f oUowup  observations  which  prove 
the  wisdom  of  such  studies.  I  trust  the 
pr<H>osed  amendments  promised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  LAHosuit] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 


GRimH]  will  be  referred  to  a  subcommit- 
tee for  equally  competent  analysis  so  we 
can  get  on  with  the  business  begun  with 
the  Wagner  Act  of  1935— to  protect  the 
rights  of  individual  employees  in  their 
relations  with  labor  orguilzations  and 
management,  to  prevent  the  Interference 
with  labor  organizations  and  manage- 
ment, to  prevent  the  interference  by 
labor  or  management  with  each  other's 
legitimate  rights,  and  to  encourage  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  collective 
bargaining. 

MxMOftAirmTic  ConCzrmimo  Labos  Boabd  De- 
cisions Relied  Upok  bt  CoMoaxasicBM 
Lamdrttk  and  GaiiTiN  IN  Treib  Recent 
Discussion  or  the  Laboe  Boaso 

On  AprU  10.  1963.  Congreesmea  LAHBaxnc 
and  OtLorai  took  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  cited  a  numbor  of  esses  to  support  their 
conclusion  thAt  the  Board  was  violating  the 
intent  of  Congress.  This  discussion  appears 
in  the  CoNGHESsiONAL  Recobd.  volume  108. 
part  6.  pages  019O-6195. 

The  repeat  performance  was  on  Juns  18. 
1963.  and  appears  in  the  CXurcaESSioNAL 
Recobd.  pages  11051-11066. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  memorandiun  to 
describe  the  cases  discussed  by  lieasrs.  Lan- 
dbttm  and  Obotin  on  these  two  occasions. 

A.  THE   SBOONDABT   BOTOOTT  CASSa 

The  Carolina  Luinber  Company  case,  130 
NLRB  No.  148  (1961)  and  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineert,  Local  324 
case.  131  NLRB  No.  228  (1961).  Involve  the 
interpretation  of  section  8(b)  (4).  This  sec- 
tion makes  it  unlawful  for  a  union  to  Induce 
or  to  "encourage  any  individual  employed  by 
any  person"  to  engage  in  certain  unilateral 
forbidden  activities,  or  for  a  union  to  "threat- 
en, coerce  or  restrain  any  person"  in  the  same 
regard. 

In  the  Carolina  Lumber  Company  case, 
the  Board  reasoned  that  the  statutory  dis- 
tinction between  the  prohibition  against  in- 
ducing individuals  and  coercing  persons 
required  the  Board  to  decide  whether  super- 
visory personnel  who  had  been  "induced,  but 
not  threatened"  were  "individuals"  or  "per- 
sons." An  participating  Board  members  were 
In  agreement. 

In  the  tntemational  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers,  Local  324  case,  the  Board  appUed 
this  Carolina  Lumber  decision  and  held  that 
the  job  superintendent  in  complete  charge  of 
a  building  project  was  "more  nearly  related 
to  the  managerial  level  than  to  rank-and- 
file  employees"  and  therefore  was  not  an  "in- 
dividual," and  hence,  the  union  inducements 
did  not  violate  the  prohibitions  of  section 
8(b)(4). 

In  the  Servette.  Inc.  v  NLRB  case.  310  P. 
Sd  659.  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
disagreed  with  the  Labor  Board's  dichotomy 
between  "persons"  and  "individuals,"  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review  this 
issue. 

The  Middle  South  Broadcasting  Company 
case,  133  NLRB  No.  165  (1961).  and  the  Loh- 
man  Brothers  case,  132  NLRB  No.  67  (1961), 
require  interpretation  of  the  so-called  pub- 
licity proviso  which  permits  a  union  to  truth- 
fully advise  the  pubUc  that  "a  product  or 
products  are  produced  by  an  employer  with 
whom  the  labor  organizations  has  a  primary 
dispute  and  are  distributed  by  another  em- 
ployer." 

In  IjQhman  Brothers,  the  Teamsters  were 
on  strike  against  a  distributor  and  handbUled 
several  drugstores  to  inform  the  public  that 
the  drugstores  were  distributing  products 
produced  by  a  "struck  employer."  The  Labor 
Board  held  that  a  wholesaler  "produces  a 
product"  within  the  intent  of  the  statute  and 
that  therefore  the  handbilling  was  not 
unlawful. 

In  Middle  South  Broadeaating  Company. 
1S8  NLRB  1698.  the  union  striking  against  a 
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handbllled  outside  an  automo- 

whlch  advertised  on  tbe  struck 

a.  and  tbe  Board  held  that  this 

was  lawful  on  the  theory  that 

tattem  was  producing  a  product 

by  tbe  automobile  agency. 

We*tem  Bro€kleaating  Cor- 

.  SIO  F.  ad.  591.  the  Ninth  Clr- 

of  Appeals  rejected  tbe  Labor 

that  a  strxKk  TV  station  "pro- 

'  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 

the  conflict. 

Kleetrle  Company  case,   136 
41.   and   the  Houston   Armored 
NLRB  No.  9,  concern  tbe  over- 
Board's  old  Washington  Coca- 
The  problem  In  these  cases 
amb\ilatory  picketing.    In 
Coca-Cola  case.  107  NLRB 
Labor  Board  bad  held  that  a 
In  "secondary"  picketing  when 
delivery  trucks  and  pickets  the 
make  deliveries  to  "neutral" 
ts  purchasing  from  the  struck 


EleeMe.   135  NLRB   350.   the 
pictafced  a  retail  store  where  electrical 
t  Blng  done  by  a  struck  employer, 
application  of  the  Washington  Coot-Oola 
have  required  a  holding  that 
was  unlawful  secondary  ac- 
the   nonunion   emplojrees   on 
a  few  minutes  at  the  open- 
of  the  work  day  at  tbe  elec- 
sbop.  and   under   Wasb- 
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bMshment  and  no  other  locatlcm. 
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for  striking  employees  to  picket 
ent  where  tbe  "struck"  work 
substantially  performed. 

JfoiMton   Armored   Car  Company 

110.  the  Board  applied  Its 
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friends  discussed  four  cases. 
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Manufacturinff  Company.  133  NLRB 

f  nother  election  case  where  the 

4Blde  the  results  of  an  election 

that  an'employer's  speech  con- 


tained promises  of  benefit  to  tbe  employees 
if  the  union  lost  tbe  election.  Tbe  employer 
had  told  tbe  employees  that  after  tbe  union 
bad  lost  an  election  conducted  3  years  pre- 
viously, the  employer  bad  received  more  con- 
tracts for  work  because  c\istomers  had  confi- 
dence in  the  company. 

The  Worth  Manufacturing  Company  case, 
134  NLRB  444,  was  decided  by  Members 
Rodgers.  Fanning,  and  Brown,  holding  that 
an  employer  had  restrained  and  coerced  his 
employees  by  telling  them  during  an  orga- 
nizational campaign  that  be  would  no  longer 
borrow  money  to  build  inventories  and  keep 
bis  plant  going  because  it  seemed  that  tbe 
employees  did  not  appreciate  bis  past  efforts. 

2.  The  cases  discussed  in  1963 

Tbe  Dal  Tex  Optical  Company  case,  137 
NLRB  No.  189,  was  an  election  case  where 
tbe  Board  set  aside  tbe  results  because  tbe 
enaployer's  speeches  on  election  eve  con- 
tained threats  and  offers  of  benefit.  In  part, 
tbe  employer  told  bis  employees  (1)  that  be 
would  fight  the  Board  through  the  courts  so 
that  "if  the  union  wins.  It  don't  mean  a 
thing":  (3)  that  "I  have  made  it  a  practice 
of  giving  back  In  increased  wages  all  efll- 
ciency  gains  during  tbe  year  *  *  *  do  you 
want  to  gamble  all  of  these  things?  If  I  am 
required  .by  the  coiut  to  bargain  with  this 
union,  whenever  that  may  be,  I  will  bargain 
In  good  faith,  but  I  will  have  to  bargain  on 
a  coldblooded  business  basis.  Tou  may  come 
out  with  a  lot  less  than  you  have  now.  Why 
gamble  because  agitators  make  wild  promises 
to  you?"  (3)  "I  am  not  afraid  of  a  strike.  It 
wont  hurt  tbe  company.  I  will  replace  tbe 
strikers.    They  will  lose  all  their  benefits." 

Plochman  and  Harrison  Cherry  Lane  Foods, 
Inc.,  140  NLRB  No.  11.  was  another  decision 
wherein  the  Board  set  aside  tbe  results  of 
tbe  election,  this  time  because  the  employer 
bad  an  election  eve  captive  audience  show- 
ing of  a  film.  "And  Women  Must  Weep." 
The  purport  of  tbe  film  is,  as  tbe  Board 
found,  "that  all  unions  are  irresponsible  or- 
ganizations and  that  a  vote  for  union  rep- 
resentatlcm  Is  a  vote  for  strikes,  violence,  and 
perhaps  even  murder." 

Union  Carbide  Chemicals  Company,  136 
NLRB  95,  was  a  case  where  the  participat- 
ing Board  members  (Leedom,  Panning,  and 
Brown)  held  that  the  employer  violated  his 
emplo3rees'  rights  when  during  an  organizing 
campaign  tbe  employer  in  a  series  of  pre- 
pared speeches  said  : 

"Customers  are  buying  products  on  the 
basis  of  prices,  delivery  and  dependabil- 
ity. •  •  •  We  have  been  told  that  we  would 
not  continue  to  be  tbe  sole  source  of  supply 
if  we  become  unionized  due  to  tbe  ever- 
present  possibility  of  a  work  stoppage  due  to 
strikes  or  walkouts." 

The  court  of  appeals  disagreed  and  foimd 
no  coerciOBi  In  the  speech. 

In  Oak  Manufdcturing  Company,  141  NLRB 
No.  131,  tbe  Board  set  aside  tbe  results  of  the 
election  because  two  preelection  campaign 
letters  to  the  employees  tended  to  engender 
so  much  fear  of  reprisal  as  to  render  impos- 
sible a  rational,  uncoerced  decision  by  tbe 
employees.  In  part  tbe  employer  said,  "We 
can  state  categcx-ically  that  tbe  election  of 
district  133  will  not  bring  about  any  increase 
in  your  wages.  In  fact,  the  designation  of 
district  123  as  bargaining  agent  would  give 
us  strong  argument  for  reducing  wages,  since 
district  123  ordinarily  agrees  to  lower  wages 
than  you  are  already  being  paid.  District 
123  cannot  and  will  not  obtain  any  wage  in- 
crease for  you.  •  •  •  There  Is  no  such  thing 
as  taking  a  chance  with  a  union.  Once  you 
have  voted  a  union  in,  tbe  union  is  virtually 
Impossible  to  get  rid  of,  and  all  the  problems 
that  unions  can  bring  are  yoiirs.  Unions 
have  even  been  known  to  call  long,  bitter, 
and  violent  strikes  for  tbe  apparent  purpose 
of  preventing  employees  from  voting  them 
out." 


C.  THK  SXCnON  S(b)  (T)    BX^ACKMAU.  PICKmNQ 
CASKS 

1.  The  cases  discussed  in  1992 

Calumet  Contractors,.  133  NLRB  No.  513 
( 1961 ) ,  was  a  case  whetti  the  Board  held  that 
union  picketing  to  protest  substandard  area 
employment  practices  did  uot  violate  tbe 
provisions  of  section  8(b)  (4)  (C).  which  pro- 
hibit picketing  where  an  objective  thereof  is 
to  force  an  employer  to  recognize  or  bargain 
with  a  labor  organization  as  tbe  representa- 
tive of  bis  employees. 

Calumet  Contractors  more  appropriately 
belongs  under  tbe  section  8(b)(4)  secondary 
boycott  cases,  as  indicated  above,  but  it  was 
discussed  in  tbe  context  of  section  8(b)  (7) 
blackmail  picketing  cases  by  Mr.  Orotin. 

The  Board  reasoned  that  the  union  objec- 
tive of  improving  area  standards  could  be 
achieved  without  the  employer  either  bar- 
gaining with  or  recognizing  tbe  union. 

In  the  Houston  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Courtcil  case.  136  NLRB  331  (1963). 
the  Board  applied  the  Calumet  Contractors 
finding  to  an  8(b)  (7)  situation,  i.e..  the 
Board  held  that  "area  standards"  picketing 
does  not  necessarily  fall  within  the  prohibi- 
tion of  section  8(b)(7).  which  makes  it 
unlawful  for  a  union  to  picket  an  employer 
where  an  object  thereof  is  forcing  or  requir- 
ing an  employer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with 
a  labor  organisation. 

In  Bachman  Furniture,  134  NLRB  670,  the 
Board  similarly  held  that  union  picketing  did 
not  violate  the  prohibitions  of  section  8(b) 
(7)  when  tbe  conceded  purpose  of  the  picket- 
ing was  to  "pimlsb"  the  employer  for  bis 
unfair  labor  practices  In  a  situation  where 
tbe  union  had  ceased  any  Interest  in  rep- 
resenting the  employees  of  the  picketed 
employer. 

Here  the  truckdrlvers  for  a  department 
store  asked  tbe  Teamsters  Union  to  represent 
them.  The  union  petitioned  for  an  election 
and  was  defeated  in  tbe  election  when  the 
employer  gave  an  illegal  30-percent  wage  la- 
crease  on  election  eve.  Two  years  later,  the 
truckdrlvers  again  came  to  tbe  xmion,  tbe 
union  again  requested  recognition,  tbe  em- 
ployer again  defeated  tbe  union  in  an  NLRB 
election  by  an  illegal  30-percent  increase. 
The  union  thereupon  picketed  the  depart- 
ment store  with  signs  telling  the  story,  "for 
tbe  satisfaction  in  a  labor-conscious  com- 
munity of  letting  people  know"  about  Bach- 
man's  activities. 

Blinns  Construction  Company,  135  NLRB 
1153  (1963),  Involved  the  construction  of 
section  8(b)(7)(C).  which  makes  it  unlaw- 
f\il  for  a  union  to  picket  an  employer  to 
obtain  recognition  for  beyond  a  reasonable 
period  not  to  exceed  30  days  without  peti- 
tioning for  an  NLRB  election. 

Here,  the  three  common  laborers  Joined 
the  union,  the  union  requested  recognition, 
the  employer  fired  all  tbe  employees  and 
replaced  them,  and  tbe  union  picketed  for 
more  than  30  days  without  petitioning  for 
an  election.  Tbe  union  contended  that  the 
so-called  blackmail  picketing  prohibition 
was  not  Intended  to  apply  to  picketing  by 
"majority  unions."  Tbe  Board  rejected  this 
contention,  holding  that  it  is  necessary  for 
a  majority  union  to  file  the  election  petition 
to  protect  Itself  from  the  prohibitions  of  tbe 
act. 

Tbe  Board  agreed,  however,  with  the  union 
that  there  is  no  need  to  file  tbe  petition  for 
an  election  when  there  are  outstanding  im- 
fair  labor  practice  charges  against  tbe  em- 
ployer, charging  him  with  refusal  to  bar- 
gain. Tbe  Board's  theory  wss  that  the 
election  and  the  refusal  to  barg^dn  charges 
involve  the  self -same  issues  and  that  there- 
fore tbe  filing  of  one  excxises  tbe  filing  of 
the  other. 

Crown  Cafeteria,  135  NLRB  1183  (1963). 
Involved  the  construction  of  the  so-called 
publicity  proviso  of  section  8(b)  (7)  (C).  l.e., 
tbe  provision  that  "nothing  in  this  subpara- 
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graph  rihall  be  oooctrtied  to  pnAiblt  any 
picketing  or  other  publlotty  fqr  the  purpoae 
of  truthfully  advising  the  piobUc  (Including 
consumers)  that  an  employer  does  not  «n- 
ploy  members  or  have  a  contract  with  » 
labor  organization."  The  Board  held  that 
"publicity  picketing"  was  protected,  even 
when  tbe  objective  of  the  picketing  was  to 
force  an  employer  to  recognlise  or  bargain 
with  the  picketing  union.  They  read  tbe 
act  as  authorizing  publicity  picketing  only 
when  tbe  objective  was  not  to  require  tbe 
employer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with  the 
picketing  union. 

2.  The  cases  discussed  in  1963 
Barker  Brothers  Corporation  and  Golds. 
Inc.,  138  NLRB  544  (1963)  Involved  the  in- 
terpreUtion  of  the  limitation  on  the  public- 
ity proviso:  le..  that  the  publicity  picketing 
can  continue  only  until  "an  effect  of  such 
picketing  is  to  Induce  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  any  other  person  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  not  to  pick  up.  deliver  or 
transport  any  goods  cm-  not  to  perform  any 
service."  The  Board  held  in  Barker  that  It 
Is  not  every  isolated  refusal  to  cross  the 
picket  line  that  can  deprive  the  picketing 
union  of  its  right  to  truthfully  advise  tbe 
public  that  their  employer  does  not  have 
a  contract  with  tbe  picketing  tuiion.  The 
Board  held  that  it  is  only  when  the  picketing 
has  "disrupted.  Interfered  with,  or  curtailed 
tbe  employer's  business"  that  tbe  publicity 
proviso  loses  its  effectiveness. 

Jay  Jacobs  Down  Town,  Inc..  140  NLRB  137, 
involved  union  picketing  tor  recognition 
which  took  tbe  form  of  truthfully  advising 
the  public  that  the  employer  did  not  have 
a  contract  with  a  iinion.  Despite  repeated 
efforts  by  the  union  to  insiue  that  deliveries 
would  not  be  curtailed,  there  were  a  few 
Isolated  situations  where  they  were  curtailed. 
Applying  tbe  Crown  and  Barker  Brothers 
decisions,  the  Board  held  that  this  picketing 
could  not  be  enjoined. 

D.    THB   SUBCONTmACTINa   CASES 

These  cases  have  to  do  with  section  8(d) 
of  the  act,  which  requires  employer  and  un- 
ion to  bargain  collectively  and  in  good  faith 
"with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment." 

In  1963,  Messrs.  Landsttm  and  Oaimif  dis- 
cussed three  cases  in  which  they  assert  the 
Labor  Board  has  extended  tbe  statutory 
term  "other  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment" to  the  breaking  point. 

In  Fibreboard  Paper  Products  Corp..  138 
NLRB  No.  67  (1963).  the  employer  uni- 
laterally subcontracted  its  maintenance  work 
for  economic  reasons  without  first  negotiat- 
ing with  the  duly  designated  bargaining 
agent  of  its  employees  over  its  decision  to  do 
so.  Relying  upon  its  recent  decision  In 
Toton  and  Country  Manufacturing  Co.,  136 
NLRB  No.  11,  the  Bocuxl  held  that  the  de- 
cision to  subcontract  work  does  concern 
"conditions  of  employment''  within  the  stat- 
utory sense. 

The  Renton  News  case.  136  NLRB  1394 
(1963).  presents  a  similar  sittiation.  where 
the  Board  held  that  the  employer  news- 
paper violated  the  act  by  refusing  to  bar- 
gain with  the  imion  before  it  changed  Its 
methods  of  operation  by  contracting  out  its 
composition  work  and  firing  its  own  com- 
posing room  employees. 

In  American  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Texas. 
139  NLRB  67  (1963) .  the  Board  similarly  held 
that  the  employer  violated  the  bargaining  re- 
quirements of  the  act  when  he  closed  down 
his  trucking  operations  and  had  the  work 
done  by  outside  oontraetors. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  oontrlbotion.  He  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  this  subject,  and  I 
think  the  results  he  achieved  and  the 
continuing  review  he  has  been  able  to 
conduct  of  the  faults  that  be  found  in 


NLRB  procedures  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
vestigation serves  to  reemphasize  the 
validity  of  carefully  considered  and 
thorough  committee  investigations  into 
problems  of  this  nature.  I  wish  to  re- 
peat my  earlier  invitation,  that  if  those 
who  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  Board 
from  the  floor  of  the  House  have  pro- 
posals to  change  what  they  believe  Is 
wrong,  the  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  in- 
troduce legislation  on  that  subject,  and 
the  legislation  will  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  and  subcommittee 
where  It  will  be  considered  by  people  who 
have  the  best  Interests  of  the  country 
and  of  the  Board  at  heart. 


FIFTH  OBSERVANCE  OF  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Dxtlski]  Is 
recognized  for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
Americans  across  the  country  will  be  ob- 
serving Captive  Nations  Week.  July  14 
to  20  will  be  the  fifth  such  observance. 
Since  1959,  when  the  86th  Congress 
passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution, the  activities  of  the  annual  ob- 
servance have  grown  in  scope  and  depth. 
From  the  President,  the  Governors  of 
our  States,  and  the  mayors  of  our  cities, 
proclamations  are  issued  on  the  basis 
of  the  resolution,  urging  our  citizens  to 
devote  themselves  anew  to  the  emanci- 
pation and  freedom  of  all  captive  na- 
tions. Major  cities  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Buffalo  have  made  the  week 
an  official,  citywide  observance,  and 
many  others  are  following  suit. 

While  Captive  Nations  Week  has  be- 
come a  firm  American  institution,  it 
has  also  been  a  huge  bone  in  Khru- 
shchev's throat.  We  cannot  ever  forget 
the  vehement  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  dictator  to  Congress'  passage 
of  the  resolution  in  July  1959.  For 
months  on  end  Khrushchev  denounced 
and  railed  against  Public  Law  86-90. 
Every  year  Moscow  and  its  puppets  decry 
the  observance  and  only  this  past  Jan- 
uary 23,  the  New  Times,  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian weekly,  declared: 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  discontinue  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  United  States? 
That  is  Jxist  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the 
Hungarian   question. 

There  is  nothing  that  BQirushchev  de- 
sires more  at  this  time  than  the  com- 
plete acquiescence  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  to  the  permanent 
captivity  of  the  nations  of  central  Eu- 
rope, the  UJ3.SJI.,  and  Asia.  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  all  that  each  observ- 
ance produces  in  thought  and  discus- 
sion regarding  America's  positive  role  in 
the  cold  war  is  a  major  impediment  to 
Moscow's  goal.  Tlie  resolution  itself  is 
a  permanent  portrait — a  mirror  if  you 
will — of  the  Soviet  Russian  colonial  &n- 
pire  which  Moscow  and  its  puppets  sedc 
to  conceal  from  the  world  at  large. 

I  fed  certain  the  American  people  will 
never  acquiesce  to  Moscow's  empire. 
Nor  will  they  buy  the  currently  peddled 
noti<m  that  for  a  dubious  peace  we  must 
accommodate  Khrushchev  and  his  colo- 


nial empire.  On  the  contrary,  during 
this  fifth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Wedc,  the  American  people  will  respond 
to  the  theme  of  the  week:  'Xiberate 
Cuba — To  Restore  the  Faith  in  All  Cap- 
tive Nations — ^To  Win  the  Cold  War.** 
All  the  captive  nations  constitute  a  stra- 
tegic weapon  for  us  in  the  cold  war.  To 
foollstily  ignore  or  neglect  them  would 
mean  to  discard  this  basic  weapon  to  the 
manifest  benefit  of  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perio-colonialisnL 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Americans  across  the 
Nation  prepare  for  this  fifth  observance, 
they  would  do  well  to  read  carefully 
again  PubUc  Law  86-90.  I,  therefore, 
request  that  the  text  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  be  printed  after 
my  remarks.  I  also  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing material  prepared  by  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  which  has 
guided  the  week's  observances  since  1959, 
be  printed  in  the  given  order:  "What 
You  Can  Do  To  Implement  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution,  Public  Law  No. 
Se-90";  "Select  Source  Material  From 
the  Congressional  Record  on  U.S.  Cap- 
tive Nations  We^  1960-63";  "Kennedy 
Asked  for  Leadership  in  Fifth  Captive 
Nations  Week  Observance";  "The  Text 
of  President  Kennedy's  Captive  Nations 
Week  Proclamation,"  Issued  July  5. 1963, 
following  our  own  Independence  Day;  a 
message  of  praise  sent  to  the  President 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee;  and  a  mes- 
sage to  Members  of  Congi-ess  sent  by  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
pointing  out  the  theme  of  the  1963  week 
and  certain  proposals  for  U.S.  cold  war 
strategy. 

8. J.  Res.  ill 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  third  week  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week" 

Whereas  tbe  greatness  of  tbe  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  throu^  tbe  democratic  process, 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 
its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas  this  barmonioiu  unification  of  tbe 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  pe<9le  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and 
to  recognize  the  natural  interdependency  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  tbe  world's  pop\ilation  by  Commu- 
nist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  tbe 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  tbe  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  tbe  people 
of  tbe  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  ccwnmunism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  tbe  world;  and 

Whereas  tbe  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  natVynal  independence  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Uthuanla.  Ukraine.  QncboalovakU. 
LatvU,  Bttonla.  White  Ruthenla,  lUunanla, 
■sst  Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Aaerbaljan.  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania.  Xdel-ural,  Tibet.  OossaekU.  Turke- 
stan, north  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
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KsmnoT  AsKXB  roa  Lbadbohxf  nr  Fnra 
Capxivb  Nations  Wsbx  OasaavAircs 

Washxnoton,  D.C.  Jime  31. — Preeldent 
Kennedy  was  asked  today  to  lead  the  Nation 
in  the  fifth  Captive  Nations  Week  otseiranoe 
by  departUog  from  "established  procedure." 
In  an  appeal  for  an  early  Presidential  proclao 
matlon  and  one  stressing  the  need  for  popu- 
lar study  of  all  the  captive  nations,  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Conunittee  held 
that  the  procediue  of  previous  years  has 
created  the  widespread  impression  that  "our 
Government  seeks  to  play  down  the  week  for 
fear  of  how  Khrushchev  and  his  puppets 
would  react."  Captive  Nations  Week  falls 
on  July  14>ao. 

Following  iq>  tbe  appeals  dumIs  for  an 
early  proclamation  by  several  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University,  stated  that 
an  early  proclamation  would  dispel  this  Im- 
prssBlon.  Senators  Douglas,  Httbcphskt,  Jav- 
ZTB.  Ksamto.  and  LAxncHx  have  received 
White  House  replies  declaring  that  there  are 
"no  plans  to  dqwrt  from  the  established 
procedure  this  year."  A  similar  reply  was 
sent  to  Congressmen  Dxbwinski,  Dulski, 
n,ooD.  and  STBATTOir.  The  "established  pro- 
cedure," aoocrdlng  to  MCNC,  "has  meant  a 
late  Friday  afternoon  issuance  (3  days  be- 
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TlM  .Presldant  was  also  ingsd  to  under- 
write la  tba  pwwiiaiattnn  tha  aeed  for  popu- 
lar study  cC  all  tha  captive  nstteins  in  order 
to  "advaaca  launeasaraMy  oar  country's  in- 
tsrssts  In  coM-war  education."  Dobrlansky 
stated  thess  "Interests  sn  i»ot  helped,  for 
example,  whan  our  Secretary  of  State  states 
the  U.SJB.B.  Is  'a  hlstorleal  stete.'  and  Ar- 
menia, Oeorgla,  and  Ukraine  are  traditional 
parts'  of  this  empire,  followed  by  a  sharp 
contradiction  by  our  UJf .  Ambassador."  The 
Rusk  views  were  expressed  in  August  1961  in 
a  letter  to  Congress,  in  which  he  stated  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Congress 
should  not  esteblish  a  Special  Coounlttee  on 
Captive  Nations.  Stevenson's  view  was  given 
in  the  UJf.  tn  November  1961. 

The  NCNC  appeal  to  the  President  also 
pointed  out  that  "theee  vital  Interests  are 
not  served  by  the  myth  provided  by  one  of 
your  advisers  for  your  recent  American  Uni- 
versity address,  wherein  you  steted  that  *no 
nation  in  the  history  of  battle  ever  suffered 
more  than  the  Russians  suffered  in  the 
coxiree  of  the  Second  World  War.' "  Dobrlan- 
sky observed  that  It  Is  "a  matter  of  scholarly 
record  that  the  heavlert  brunt  of  the  Nasi 
invasion  was  suffered,  both  in  Uvee  and 
treasure,  by  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
of  Byelorussia,  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Cossackla, 
and  North  Caucasia.** 

"Like  the  Irish,"  he  said.  *'theee  non-Rus- 
sian nations  In  the  UJBJ8.R.  will  reelst  every 
misguided  attempt  to  submnge  their  na- 
tional Identltiee  and  the  truth  of  their  suf- 
ferings under  an  imperialistic-colonial  yoke." 
He  added.  "We  cannot  hope  to  win  the  cold 
war  on  the  basis  of  anything  but  truth  and 
well-founded  action." 

CaPRVS  MATIOITS  PSOCLAMATIOir 

The  text  of  President  Kennedy's  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamation.  Issued  yester- 
day :  "Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959.  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  issue  a  proclamatlcxi, 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  1959  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  to  Issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world  and 

"Whereas  the  caxise  of  human  rights  and 
dignity  remains  a  universal  aq>lration  and 

"Whereas  Justice  requires  the  elemental 
light  of  free  choice  and 

"Whereas  this  Nation  has  an  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  national  self- 
determination  and  hviman  freedom. 

"Now,  therefore.  I.  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
14, 1963,  as  d^^tive  Nations  Week. 

"I  invite  the  pec^le  of  the  United  Stetes 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  in- 
dependence and  human  liberty. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed." 

Ths  President, 
Summer  White  Uouae, 
Hyannia  Port,  Mass. 

Dkax  Ma.  PaxsnsNT:  Yow  early  proclama- 
tion of  the  1963  Captive  NaUons  Week  draws 
our  most  enthusiastic  praise  and  gratitude. 
I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  favor- 
able response  to  o\ir  urgings  over  the  past 
3  months  for  an  early  proelamation.  In  com- 
parlaon  with  previous  ones,  this  proclama- 
tion we  hall  as  being  unique  on  two  counte: 
(1)  Ite  early  issuance.  Inspiring  Americans 
across  the  Nation  to  nsaks  this  fifth  observ- 
ance the  most  meaningful  yet;  and  (3)  ite 
stress  on  "the  Just  aspirations  of  aU  people 
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for  natitmal  Independence  and  humaa  lib- 
erty,** which  means  the  captive  noa-Buaslan 
nations  In  tha  U.8JB.B.,  such  as  Armenia, 
Georgia,  Ukraine.  TuAestan,  and  othara.  as 
well  as  thoae  in  central  Xurt^M  and  Asia. 
Yow  proclamation  unquestionably  advances 
our  peoples'  understanding  of  Public  Iaw 
86-90. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

1M9  E.  Dobrianskt, 
tihairman,  Nationdl  Captive 

NatUma  Committee. 

JuLT  5,  1963. 

DsAa  FkiENO  or  World  FaxBDOit:  Dur- 
ing July  14-30  Americans  across  the  Na- 
tion win  celebrate  the  fifth  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  We  urge  your  Join- 
ing them  with  an  address  on  the  occasion 
in  Congress. 

Provided  by  Public  Law  86-90,  the  week 
has  developed  into  a  verlteble  institution 
symbolising  America's  determination  to  ad- 
vance the  liberation  of  all  captive  nations 
in  the  Interest  of  our  own  survival.  With 
jrour  generous  support  this  committee  has 
nurtured  this  institution  so  that  today  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  throughout  the  country 
are  proclaiming  the  week  in  behalf  of  their 
constituente. 

Fortunately,  millions  of  our  dtlsens  reoog- 
niae  these  essential  facte:  (1)  Since  1969  the 
one  great  goal  of  Soviet  Rxissian  cold  war 
maneuvering  has  been  the  growing  acquies- 
cence of  Americans  to  the  permanence  of 
Moscow's  vast  empire;  (3)  similar  to  old  im- 
perial Russian  techniques,  the  spurloiis  call 
for  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  the  calcxilat- 
ed  spread  of  nuclearitis  In  this  country  have 
produced  phenomenal  success  for  Moscow 
as  we  witness  thoee  in  high  places  as  well 
as  low  seeking  an  accommodation  with  this 
barbaric  empire,  attempting  to  play  down  the 
captive  nations  because  ite  truths  woxild  ir- 
ritete  Khrushchev,  Justlfirlng  cold  war  in- 
action with  the  false  doctrine  of  mellow- 
ism  in  the  VSSM..  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
empire's  present  confllcte  creating  the  iUu- 
slon  that  we  are  winning  the  cold  war;  and 
(3)  the  nationalism  reflected  in  the  party 
rivalries  throughout  the  empire  is  the  prime 
result  of  a  whole  decade  of  captive  nations' 
opposition  to  Moscow's  Imperio-oolonial  rule. 
In  Poland  as  well  as  Georgia,  in  Rumania  as 
well  as  Ukraine,  in  Red  China  as  well  as  Tur- 
kestan. 

Nothing  would  serve  Moscow's  cold  war 
ambitions  more  than  our  neglect  of  the 
more  than  3  doaen  captive  nations— the  ul- 
timate source  of  ite  present  empire  troublee 
and  also  the  most  strategic  instrument  in 
oxir  arsenal  of  cold  war  weapons.  We  are  to- 
day committing  many  grave  sins  of  omis- 
sion in  the  cold  war,  for  which  we  shall 
imqueetionably  pay  heavily  later,  but  be- 
yond all  rationality  is  the  thought  of  allow- 
ing the  avowed  enemy  a  "breather"  to  put 
his  empire  in  order  and  strengthen  it  for 
f \uther  thruste  against  the  free  world. 

What  can  we  do?  This  favorite  question 
of  timid  Inactionlste,  who  with  nuclearitlc 
fear  instantly  Invoke  the  robotic  Moscow- 
made  answer  "it  may  lead  to  war,"  has  been 
answered  concretely  a  hundredfold.  The 
theme  of  the  1968  week  is:  "Liberate  Cuba— 
To  Restore  the  Faith  in  All  Captive  Nations — 
TO  Win  the  Cold  War."  Cuba,  the  latest  in 
the  roster  of  captive  nations,  can  be  liber- 
ated if  we  revive  the  Kersten  amendment 
to  the  part  Mutual  Security  Act  and  apply 
it  thoroughly  to  Cuba. 

At  this  stage  of  the  cold  war,  when  Mos- 
cow can  ill  afford  a  hot  global  one,  we  can 
also  proceed  with  the  following:  (1)  To  ex- 
poee  the  last  remaining  colonial  empire,  place 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  captive  nations  by 
esteblishing  a  Special  Houss  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations;  (3)  to  put  into  effect 
the  President's  recent  suggestion  f or  a  re- 
examlnation  of  our  views  toward  the  XJBBJt., 


open  up  for  public  dlsouaston  the  captivity 
oC  the  doaen  captive  non-Busslan  nations 
in  the  UAJBJl.;  (8)  to  advance  UJB.  cold  war 
education,  create  the  Freedom  Oommlsslon 
and  Academy;  and  (4)  to  focus  free  world 
and  UjB.  understanding  on  the  real  native 
of  the  enemy,  move  for  a  full-scale  debate 
in  the  United  Nations  on  Soviet  Rtissian  im- 
peiio-colonlallsm.  Our  fallTire  to  at  leart 
start  with  these  few  proposals  would  Justify 
raising  the  queetion,  "Who  will  be  nert 
on  the  long  list  of  captive  nations?" 

In  appreciation  of  your  contribution  to 
the  most  impressive  week  yet  and  with  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

LcvE.  Dobrianskt. 

Chairman. 


PIECEMEAL  BIPARTISANSHIP  IS 
UNWORKABLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  periodic, 
almost  predictable  intervals,  the  issue  of 
biparti^mship  receives  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  Nation's  press.  We  can 
all  recall  the  many  editorials  that  ap- 
peared during  ]fL8t  year's  election  cam- 
paign to  the  effect  that  foreign  policy 
should  not  be  an  issue.  This  adminis- 
tration has  displayed  an  almost  uncanny 
ability  to  appesd  to  the  hallowed  bipar- 
tisan tradition  once  an  action  in  the  for- 
eign policy  field  has  been  completed. 
This  same  administration  is  strangely 
silent,  however,  when  the  negotiations 
or  plans  affecting  a  future  action  in  this 
field  are  first  initiated. 

This  is  such  a  period,  Mr.  Speaker. 
High  level  negotiations  are  slated  to  be- 
gin in  Moscow  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  minority  has  not  been  consulted. 
The  minority  has  not  been  invited  to 
participate.  The  minority  has  not  been 
invited  to  observe. 

Yet,  who  can  doubt  that  if  a  test  ban 
agreement  is  reached,  bipartisan  support 
will  be  persuasively  suggested,  widely 
requested  and  finally.  In  "the  national 
Interest."  righteously  demanded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tradition  as  sacred  as 
the  bipartisan  tradition  does  not  die 
easily,  even  when  abused  by  one  party  or 
the  oUier.  It  has  worked  successfully  in 
the  past.  The  sheer  momentum  of  that 
success  has  sustained  Its  operation  over 
the  last  2  years.  But  that  momentum  is 
faltering.  Bipartisanship  will  die  un- 
less the  present  administration  reverses 
its  practice  and  commits  itself  to  con- 
sistent, not  piecemeal  bipartisanship. 

I  choose  my  words  carefully.  "Piece- 
meal bipartisanship"  means  selective  bi- 
partisanship. It  means  bipartisanship 
dictated  by  only  one  party  to  the  so- 
called  agreement.  It  refers  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  in  which  the  present 
administration  determines  when,  where, 
and  whether  the  bipartisan  principle  will 
apply.  The  "when"  in  present  circum- 
stances usually  occurs  only  after  nego- 
tiations have  been  ccwnpleted  and  the 
action  already  taken.  Thus,  by  present 
definitions  formulated  by  the  current 
Executive,  the  minority  party  essentially 
serves  ooiy  as  a  rubber  stamp. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  practice  is 
far  worse  than  the  controversial  news 
management  policies  of  the  administra- 


tiotL  Tills  practice.  In  effect,  tnrolves 
destiny  management.  It  becomes  a  case 
of  the  Executive  arrogating  ^o  itself  the 
sole  prerogative  of  determining  what  our 
actions  should  be.  This  destiny  manage- 
ment bypasses  the  traditional  role  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  It 
denies  them  the  meaningful  voice  they 
once  had  in  the  formulation  of  consen- 
sus concerning  major  foreign  policy  ac- 
tion. 

In  Cuba,  prior  to  last  October's  con- 
frontation, all  attempts  by  the  minority 
to  call  for  a  blockade  or  a  quarantine  or 
any  other  action,  were  subjected  to  a 
massive  administration-inspired  barrage 
of  warmongering  charges.  No  minor- 
ity proposal— and  there  have  been 
many — has  been  afforded  serious  con- 
sideration by  tbe  present  directors  of 
our  destiny.  Tet.  when  the  Presidoit 
finally  was  forced  to  act  because  of  the 
Intolerable  threat  posed  by  the  Russian 
missiles,  there  was  a  loud  call  for  bi- 
partisanship. At  that  time,  an  election 
was  only  a  few  short  weeks  away.  Also 
at  that  time,  many  of  us  in  the  minority 
felt  the  President's  action  was  too  littie 
and  too  late.  Nevertheless,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  bipartisan  tradition,  the  minority 
party  rallied  to  the  sui)port  of  the 
President's  action. 

This  one-sided  tolerance  on  the  part 
of  the  minority,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not 
last  forever.  This  hallowed  tradition 
we  hear  so  much  about  is  a  two-way 
street.  And  it  is  about  time  we  started 
traveling  in  two  directions  on  that  street. 

Consider  the  Tiaotian  disaster.  That 
unfortunate  coimtry  has  been  written  off 
by  the  administration.  When  Laos 
finally  goes  completely,  all  of  southeast 
Asia  will  most  probably  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

At  the  time  of  the  Oeneva  accords  on 
Laos,  I  addressed  an  urgent  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk.  It  was 
answered  by  the  principal  architect  of 
the  disastrous  Laos  accords,  Averdl  Har- 
riman.  The  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Harriman  and  mjrself 
on  the  subject  of  the  Geneva  accords  on 
the  neutrality  of  Laos  appears  on  pages 
6376  to  6379  of  the  Congussiomal  Rec- 
ord of  this  year. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  grave  misgivings  em>ressed 
in  my  correspondence  and  the  equaUy 
grave  misgivings  expressed  by  large 
numbers  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress were  ignored.  The  usual  answer  a 
member  of  the  minority  hears  when  he 
expresses  misgivings  about  foreign  pol- 
icy actions  is  that  we  must  unite  behind 
the  President  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship. 

This  c<munitment  to  a  piecemeal  bi- 
partisanship on  the  part  of  the  present 
administration  is  tmworkable.  The 
minority  party  cannot  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  48  percent  of  the  American 
electorate  it  represents  by  conceding  to 
the  Executive  the  right  to  exercise  a 
discriminatory,  selective  bipartisanship 
whenever  it  is  denned  necessary  or 
desirable. 

The  minority  party's  good  win  and 
docile  tolerance  of  such  practices  is  not 
inexhaustible,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  display  of 
good  will  and  good  faith  is  necessary  <m 
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audi  «  dimlm'  tma  been  wrely  laddnc 
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Wm  the  all  odtar  con«u<tw1.  for  < 
pie.  mtar  to  tt  e  dedston  to  witbdrAw  our 
A$tter  mledtee  Xrom  Itelj 
Dm  mlnoritj  was  not 


Wm  the  m  norttar  eoofnlted  ivlor  to 


•crmp  SkybOlt  or  to  estab- 


Uab  a  rnntt^***  tonal  nuclear  force?   The 
minority  was  not. 


was  tbe  ad  ^ice  or  concurrence  of  the 
mlnoiltj  soug  it  before  tbe  United  SUtes 
dffMf**  pa«t^  edy  to  aecn>t  the  recogni- 
tion of  tbe  I  iadar  regime's  credentials 
by  ttw  UnlftedHattons?    It  was  not. 

Was  tbe  adviee  or  concurrence  of  the 
Blnnrity  arasit  before  President  Ken- 
nedj  aooaouac  ed  at  American  University 
on  June  10  a  eat  moratorium  on  atmos- 
piMwte  testing  1  Predictably,  no. 
Was  ttie  mi  aorlty  Inf  onned  of  the  ad- 

\'i  iDtams  to  hold  high  level 

I  In  Ifoaa  w  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
a  test  ban?  Was  the  minority 
Invtted  to  pirtlcipate  in  these  talks? 
Was  tbe  mine  rity  extended  the  courtesy 
of  f««w»f  ail  observer  to  these  talks? 
In  eiay  ease  tbe  answtf  is  no.  In  too 
many  other  aoes  as  well,  the  answer 
would  also  be  no. 

Mr.  Speake  •.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
AvereU  Harrinan  and  Deputy  Director 
of  tbe  Anni  Control  Agency.  Adrian 
Ftabsr,  have  wen  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  remt  sent  the  United  SUtes  in 
ttie  nrf**»'"<  test-ban  talks  in  Moscow. 
Ttese  men  <ertainly  are  not  the  best 
negotiators  tl  e  United  States  could  have 
chosen.  Mr.  Harriman  is  the  principal 
axctaiteet  of  our  disastrous  Laotian 
poUey.  In  cJBEect.  he  negotiated  away 
(hat  southeai  t  Asian  country. 

Yet.  can  th  s  President  sinoo-ely  expect 
tbe  minority  party,  having  consistently 
Ignored  Its  c  sunsels.  having  repeatedly 
rebufled  its  i  dvloe.  and  having  contin- 
uatty  refused  it  a  role,  either  as  partid- 
paM  or  observer  in  these  majcMr  deci- 
slons-^ean  tt  e  President  sincerely  expect 
^m^  the  miu  rity  wiU  continue  to  diqriay 
bipartisan  m  ipport  whm  it  has  been 
4fwtorf  bipart  san  participation?  I  think 
not^  Mr.  8pe<  ker. 

If  the  President  and  the  majority 
party  axe  sic  oerely  interested  in  obtain- 
ing b^nartisin  sun^ort  for  a  test  ban 
agreement  a  Ml  for  future  UJ3.  action  in 
other  areas  <  f  foreign  p(^cy,  let  the  ad- 
ministration demonstrate  its  good  faith. 
Let  it  begin  now  to  eouple  its  demand 
for  bipartiss  a  support  with  equally  im- 
pgg^truxMi  at  empts  to  provide  bipartisan 
partidpatioi  in  the  early  stages  of  ma- 
jor actions. 

For  the  f  o  -thcoming  test  ban  negotia- 
tions in  Mos  »w.  let  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment come  u  ado:  bipartisan  sponsorship. 
A  member  if  the  minority  should  be 
invited  fay  tt  e  administration  to  partici- 
pate—or at  least  to  serve  as  an  ob- 
server  at  tl  lese  tlifi^'"^^"*     Ckmtinued 

abuse  of  tike  bipartisan  tradition  by 
iinia.  admini  tration  can  only  result  in 
the  final  an  1  irrevocable  breakdown  of 
that  tradiU<  n. 

It  is  my  1]  ope  that  the  administration 
vin  cease  pi  tdng  otMtedes  in  the  way  of 
the  true  ei^rdse  of  bdpartisanship  by 


pennitting  the  minority  to  participate  in 
discussion  as  well  as  in  final  sus^ort. 

TlM  TvtoaaOsm  test  ban  negotiations  in 
Moscow  would  be  a  good  place  for  the 
administration  to  demonstrate  Its  good 
faith  in  the  true  concept  of  bipartisan- 
ship.   It  is  my  sincere  hope  it  will  do  so. 

It  Is  my  suggestion  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  tbe  Honorable 
Craig  Hosmkb.  who  is  also  the  chairman 
of  a  special  subcommittee  on  nuclear 
testing  appointed  by  Representative 
Gerald  Ford,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican conference,  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  serve  as  a  minority  observer 
at  these  most  important  discussions  in 
Moscow. 

OUR  "FRIEND"  GREAT  BRITAIN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogxxs]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  heard  the  saying  "Save  me 
from  my  friends,"  Today  the  United 
States  could  say  this  about  our  "friend" 
Great  Britain. 

The  State  Department  has  announced 
that  protest  has  been  made  to  Britain 
that  the  British  Isle  of  Grand  Cayman 
is  being  used  by  Cuba  as  a  base  to  pass 
agents  out  of  Cuba  into  Central  America, 
aboard  British  owned  and  operated  air- 
lines. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  through 
published  reports  that  vital  American 
automotive  parts  and  other  supplies  may 
be  reaching  Castro's  Cuba  through  the 
same  island  in  the  Caribbean. 

These  reports  say  that  break  linings. 
batteries,  bearings,  spark  plugs,  copper 
tubing,  and  other  parts  are  loaded  from 
Florida  ports  in  quantities  that  would 
permit  total  reequlpment  of  all  vehicles 
on  Grand  Cayman  every  15  days,  with 
parts  left  over. 

Grand  Cayman  Is  a  small  island,  with 
a  population  of  a  little  over  5,000  people 
located  midway  between  Jamaica  and  the 
Cuban  Isle  of  Pines.  Reports  Indicated 
that  shipments  manifested  for  Grand 
Cayman  on  tramp  steamers  are  actually 
shipped  into  Cuba  directly  or  on  smaller 
boats.  The  last  calendar  year  figures 
available  for  automotive  eqiilpment  and 
parts  show  that  in  1961.  61.042  poimds 
were  shipped  Into  Grand  Cayman  from 
the  port  of  Tampa,  Fla.  In  1962  this  al- 
most doubled,  to  103,089  pounds.  And 
this  is  Just  from  one  Florida  port.  Auto 
parts  are  vital  to  Castro,  as  replacements 
for  the  equipment  In  Cuba  when  he 
seized  power.  Most  of  them  must  be  of 
American  make. 

Free  world  shipping  directly  to  Cuba 
continues  at  a  high  rate.  Our  "friend" 
Britain  continues  to  lead  the  list  of  free 
world  nations  allowing  its  ships  to  trade 
with  Communist  Cuba. 

This  week  at  a  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Armed  Forces  Investigations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  British  have  been  building  fish- 
ing trawlers  for  Russia.  As  we  all  know, 
Russian  fishing  trawlers  have  been  in- 
vading our  historical  fishing  grounds  all 


along  our  coastline.  New  England,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  Florida  have  heeaa. 
parttenlarly  aware  of  these  Russian 
moves.  At  this  sarnie  hearing,  witnesses 
admitted  that  the  trawler  fleet  may  well 
be  engaged  In  other  activity  prejudicial 
to  the  security  of  the  United  states. 

Now  it  may  be  beyond  tlie  great  in- 
fluence of  our  State  Department  to  dis- 
courage the  British  from  buUding  trawl- 
ers for  Russia.  It  may  not  be  possible 
for  the  State  Department  to  ask  Britain 
to  stop  trading  with  Castro.  We  may  be 
thankful,  however,  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  asked  Britain  to  please  not 
permit  Castro  to  export  agents  through 
Grand  Cayman.  We  may  be  h(«)eful 
that  they  will  look  into  shipping  to  and 
through  Grand  Cajrman. 

In  almost  every  case  regarding  our 
Cuban  difficulties,  we  end  up  at  the  State 
Department  They  are  not  particularly 
concerned  about  the  Russian  trawlers, 
even  though  these  are  actually  operating 
in  our  territorial  waters.  They  are  tm- 
able  to  stop  free  world  shipping  to  Cuba. 
They  are  unable  to  get  stxong  OAS  ac- 
tion against  Cuba,  and  at  the  same  time 
imable  to  get  the  UJ?.  to  stop  giving 
assistance  to  Cuba.  Last  weekend  we 
were  greeted  with  the  happy  news  that 
State  was  at  last  ready  to  act.  But  the 
only  action  taken  seems  to  be  that  Cuban 
funds  In  this  covmtiy  have  been  f nwen. 
Similar  action  by  OAS  member  na- 
tions, however,  would  be  of  help,  but  no 
word  of  such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  has  come  when 
we  must  ask  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Britain  for  some  cooperation.  And  we 
might  at  the  same  time  hope  for  more 
pressing  action  from  our  own  State 
Department. 

It  may  be  that  Britain  has  just  lost 
interest  in  this  hemisphere.  Her  posses- 
sions here  have  been  decreasing,  as  have 
her  responsibilities.  She  gives  IndicaUon 
she  would  like  to  withdraw  further. 
There  is  a  responsibility,  however,  to  us. 
We  have  stood  ready  to  assist  Great 
Britain  anywhere  in  the  world — we 
should  expect  no  less  from  her.  We  are 
not  asking  Ynex  to  go  to  war,  to  risk  the 
lives  of  British  subjects  or  territory.  We 
are  asking  for  cooperation.  Cooperation 
forbidding  the  use  of  British  possessions 
to  Castro  and  his  agents.  Cooperation 
forbidding  British  shipping  to  enonles  of 
the  freedom  of  the  republics  of  this 
hemisphere. 

We  have  been  asking  for  this  coopera- 
tion for  months — ^yea,  even  years.  It  has 
not  been  forthcoming. 

Perhaps  our  State  Department  has  not 
been  voicing  the  views  of  the  American 
people  clear  enough  to  the  foreign  office 
in  London.  But  the  British  people 
should  be  told  that  the  American  people 
are  disappointed,  and  they  are  growing 
angry.  This  feeling  win  find  ways  of 
expressing  itself  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard — even  in  Britain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  xA  Florida.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  this  Is  the 
same  Great  Britain  who  now  has  the 
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benefit  of  a  moratorium  on  the  payment 
of  its  just  loan  made  by  this  oountnr 
to  Britain?  Some  $4  billion  has  been 
under  a  moratorium  for  several  years, 
a  moratorium  enacted  by  Congress.  IS 
the  treatment  that  we  get  for  permitting 
them  not  to  pay  their  dd>ts,  no  principal, 
no  interest  on  several  billion  dollars  of 
debts?    Is  this  o\u^  recompense? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  This  seems  to  be 
the  feeling  in  Britain,  at  least  as  has 
been  expressed  in  their  recent  actions, 
certainly.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  understanding  that  friendship  is  a 
two-way  street,  but,  rather  that  we  must 
perform  all  the  actions  of  friendship. 
However,  when  we  expect  some  coopera- 
tion to  keep  out  communism  from  this 
hemisphere  we  cannot  even  get  Britain 
to  stop  sending  Its  ships  carrying  Soviet 
goods,  oil  and  other  products,  into  Cuba. 
We  now  find  they  have  been  allowing 
agents  to  pass  throughout  their  posses- 
sions to  go  an  over  South  America 
spreading  subversion  and  communism. 
We  can  go  right  down  the  line  citing 
item  after  item,  even  to  the  building  of 
Russian  trawlers,  which  has  not  been 
the  act  of  a  friendly  nation  in  the  inter- 
est not  only  of  ourselves  but  to  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  all  nations  that  profess 
to  uphold  freedom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  upon  his  persistence  In 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  these  matters  affect- 
ing Cuba  and  affecting  this  country  and 
matters  of  other  foreign  coimtries  in 
their  dealings  with  Cuba.  He  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  and  I  compliment  him. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  next 
week  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs I  certainly  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  providing  that  no  aid  of  any 
kind  be  given  any  nation  which  in  any 
way  gives  aid  or  comfort  to  the  Commu- 
nist Government  of  Cuba.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  amendment  will  be  adopted 
in  committee,  but  certainly  I  will  bring 
it  to  the  House  floor,  and  I  am  sure  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  offer  such  an 
amendment  on  the  floor,  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
and  for  his  Interest  in  doing  something 
about  the  problem.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  his  membership  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  I  know  it  is 
going  to  be  most  helpful  and  I  might  say 
I  certainly  will  support  fully  any  amend- 
ment that  will  cut  off  giving  American 
aid  in  any  respect  to  any  country  which 
in  any  way  aids  Cuba.  It  was  my 
amendment  that  was  adopted  to  that  ef- 
fect by  this  Hoiise  in  the  last  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


URBAN  RENEWAL— A  CLOSER  LOOK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SMrrH  of  Iowa).  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Ktl]  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KTL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  rqxfft 

made  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 

General  relative  to  the  Brievlew  lurban 

renewal    project    In    develand.    OhlOb 
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proves  again  that  no  further  funds 
shoidd  be  made  available  for  the  urban 
renewal  program  imtil  the  basic  legisla- 
tion Is  rewritten.  Present  law  does  not 
include  the  khids  of  q)ecific  criteria  and 
standards  which  can  obviate  the  aboml- 
nf^le  administration  now  rampant  from 
coast  to  coast  I  believe  that  a  complete 
investigation  will  reveal  that  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  projects  nationally,  the 
job  which  is  done  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  which  originally  justified 
the  expenditures.  I  believe  a  full  inves- 
tigation will  reveal  irregularities,  mis- 
management, waste,  and  wrongdoing 
which  constitutes  scandal  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

The  shortcomiiigs  in  the  Cleveland 
Erieview  project  are  pointed  up  by  the 
Comptroller's  report. 

The  full  report  of  the  Comptroller 
should  be  studied  with  care.  All  over 
the  Nation,  sound  structures  within  proj- 
ect areas  have  been  declared  substand- 
ard because  a  portion  of  the  building  has 
no  rear  exit  or  because  the  building  does 
not  have  a  fire  sprinkler  system.  If  no 
other  excuses  can  be  foimd  for  the 
demolition  of  structvu-es,  the  administra- 
tors simply  say  the  building  is  facing  the 
wrong  way  or  its  style  is  incompatible. 

This  incompatibtllty  claim,  occa- 
sionally Justified,  becomes  almost  ludi- 
crous. Any  casual  tourist  who  visits 
Southwest  Washington's  lU'ban  renewal 
project  has  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
lU'ban  renewal-type  incompatibility — 
the  three-story  concrete  quonset  hut 
dwellings  next  to  the  high-rise  glass 
houses,  which  look  out  on  the  asphalt 
roof  and  alr-oonditioning  vents  of  Uie 
shopping  center  below,  next  to  the  low- 
rise  public  housing.  But  then,  this  in- 
compatibility is  new  incompatibility. 
Using  present  criteria,  we  could  probably 
Justify  a  new  urban  renewal  project  in 
Southwest  Washington  to  remove  the 
new  Inccnnpatlble  buildings. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent in  the  Nation's  Capital  the  kind  of 
meaningless  destruction  which  took  place 
In  Cleveland.  Ohio.  In  the  Erieview  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Project  L  My  blU  incor- 
porates a  number  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  in  his  report  on  tiie 
Erieview  project  In  addition,  I  win 
shortly  take  other  steps  looking  toward 
a  complete  investigation  of  urban  re- 
newal from  coast  to  coast. 

In  the  covering  letter  to  his  Cleveland 
report  the  ComptroUer  General  said : 

Tilt  Urban  Renewal  Admlnlatratton  tcp- 
proved  Federal  grants  of  over  $10  tnllllon  and 
Federal  loans  al  over  SSS  million  for  large- 
scale  demolition  in  project  I — Erieview,  with- 
out making  an  adequate  examination  at.  tbe 
structural  condition  of  the  biiUdlngs  In  the 
project  area  to  verify  that  the  extent  ot 
clearance  proposed  by  the  city  of  Cleveland 
was  warranted. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration's  ap- 
proval of  the  project  was  based  on  building 
inq>ectlon  reports,  submitted  by  tbe  city  to 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agencyls 
Chicago  regional  oAce.  which  claaslfled  84. 
or  about  71  percent,  of  the  118  eslstlng 
buildings  In  ths  project  area  as  substandard 
because  of  what  ths  city  ooosldered  to  b* 
serious  buUdlng  deficiencies.    TIm  Agency's 


records  Indicate  tliat  regianal  cOoe  person- 
nel did  not  Inspect  the  Interiors  oC  the 
buildings  In  the  project  prior  to  tbe  time 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  author- 
ized Federal  assistance  for  the  project. 

Our  review  showed  that  only  94,  or  about 
SO  percent,  of  the  baUdlngs  In  tbe  project 
were  substandard  because  of  bulkUng  defi- 
ciencies which  could  not  be  corrected  by 
normal  maintenance.  The  cited  deficiencies 
of  the  other  60  bxiUdlngs  were  minor  in  na- 
ture and  could  be  corrected  through  normal 
maintenance:  these  buildings.  therefCM^e,  did 
not  seem  to  be  "substandard  requiring  clear- 
ance." pursuant  to  tbe  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration's eligibility  standards  for  clear- 
ance. Inasmuch  as  (1)  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  buUdlngs  were  •tmcturally 
substandard,  (2)  demolition  Is  generaUy  the 
most  expensive  form  of  urban  renewal  treat- 
ment, and  <8)  the  Intent  of  the  urban  re- 
newal legislation  Is  to  encourage  alternative 
forms  of  urban  renewal  treatment,  such  as 
rehabilitation  and  spot  clearance,  we  believe 
that,  before  t^proval.  tbe  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration shoxild  have  fully  Investigated 
the  situation  to  determine  whether  tbe  ex- 
tent of  demolition  proposed  by  the  city  was 
warranted. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlsslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  9>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoLSKi,  for  25  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lairo.  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Pellt.  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday, 
July  15. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albdit)  .  for  90  minutes, 
on  July  16,  and  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albkbt).  for  2  hours  on  Monday.  July 
15,  on  the  subject  of  the  fifth  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Ktl  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lan- 
GEN) ,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cowgussiohal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.DuLSio. 

Mr.  O'Neill  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HosMER  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Pool. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHWEULsa)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Bbst. 

Mr.  Mathxas. 

Mr.  OsovBu 

(Tbe  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albeit)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Senker. 


ENRCKLiLED  BILU3  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLBBON,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  inportad  that 
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that  eomm  ttee  had  fwunlnwl  and  found 
truly  enroled  billt  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowtng  t  ties,  i^ileh  were  thereupon 
signed  bgr  t  le  l^peaker: 

HA.  40.  A  I  set  to  Mrist  Vbm  8ts««  to  pro- 
▼Id*  •ddlttoi  hU  teeUlttM  tat  rmnnih  st  th« 
State  affrteu  turai  •sparlBMBt  •tetknis;  woA 

HJLOasi.  hn  set  to  Improva  tli*  aetiv* 
dutjr  pttjmot  on  opportunity  at  Atr  Ferae  ofll- 
eon  from  tlo  gnOm  of  in»]or  to  the  grade 
ct  Uoutenan ;  ootonel. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILIj  SIGNED 

■me  SPEIKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  inroDed  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  foUowli  ig  title: 

8. 1746.  At    act   to  aatbatiae   mpptopr^i' 

tlana  for  ttu  •  Atomle  Mamgj  Oommlaeloii  In 

y  ttXh  eaetlao  961  of  the  Atomle 

1964.  M  amended,  and  for  other 


>nerg7Aet< 
purpooee. 


Ifr.  BUR 
on  House 
that 
to  tte 
of  the 


Houie 

HJL40.  Al 


Administration,  reported  that 
did  on  this  day  present 
for  his  approval.  Mils 
of  the  following  titles: 


▼Ide  addttlaial 
State  agrloatural 


act  to  aaelet  the  Btotee  to  pro- 
faellltlee  for  reeearch  at  the 
experiment  ■totlone;  and 
act  to  Improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force  offl- 
eere  from  ttk  i  grade  of  m«]or  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  o  looel. 


(OXJOURNMENT 


ROGERS 


Mr, 

er,  I  move 
Joum. 

Themotiltn 
ly  (at  3  o'( 
under  its 
Joumed  until 
12  o'clock 


of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
was  agreed  to;  acoording- 
'^lock  and  34  minutes  pjn.), 
previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
Monday,  July  15.  1963.  at 


Eoon. 


Under 


letter 


1098L  A 
val  of  the 
report  on  thi 


plementatloxi 
•ged  progiai  i 
emment 

1099.  A 
Board  at 
Columbia, 
bin  entitled 
mlssloners 
fix  and 
mwee  in.  on 
the  District 
rJoeIng  of 
■aid  •treeta 
condltlODB  d 
public  space 
the  Commltt^ 

1090.  A 
Board  at 
Columbia. 
bUl  entitled 
of 
to 


PRE8BNm>  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 
lEBOH,  from  the  Cknnmittee 


EXBCITIJVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

dflkise 


2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

ions  were  taken  from  the 

t4ble  and  referred  as  follows: 


from  the  Comptz>oUer  Oen- 

Unlted  State*,  tranantttlng  a 

dday  by  the  District  of  Oolum- 

'  In  the  devel<^mient  and  Im- 

of  a  medical  aaslstanoe  for  the 

to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 


Opi  rations, 
letter 


from  the  President  of  the 

ten  of  the  District  of 

tr  kusmlttlng  a  draft  of  a  proposed 

'  pA  blU  to  authorlae  the  Com- 

the  District  of  Columbia  to 

rents  for  the  occupancy  of 

under,  or  over  the  streete  of 

of  Columbia,  to  authorlae  the 

or  xinsafe  vaults  under 

the  oorreetlon  of  dangerous 

vaults  in  or  vault  openings  on 

and  for  other  purposes";    to 

on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

from  the  President  of  the 

of  the  DUtrict  of 

«n  namlttlnc  a  draft  of  a  pn^Meed 

-^  "A  bm  to  amend  the  District 

Ttaflle  Act.  1998.  as  amended. 

the  fee  charged  for  learners' 


Oonmlsalon« 


ooUc  ct 


uiused 
f  nd 


letter 

Co  omlsstoners 


peimlU".  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Dtotrlc* 
of  Columbia. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
UJS.  Advleory  Oommlaslon  on  Xntemattoni^ 
■duoatlonal  and  Cultural  Affair  transmit- 
ting a  special  report  on  American  studies 
abroad  by  the  VB.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Xntematlonal  Sduoatlonal  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-966  (H.  Doe. 
No.  138);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  rq^rts 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  TOORNBBRBT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Beeolutlon  432.  Reeolutlon  for  con- 
sideration of  H.B.  6171.  a  bill  to  authorise 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Servleee 
Administration  to  coordinate  and  otherwise 
provide  for  the  eoonomlc  and  efficient  pur- 
chase, lease,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
utilization  of  electronic  date  processing 
equipment  by  Federal  departmente  and 
agencies;  without  amendment  (Sept.  No. 
689).    Bef erred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

ICr.  COLMSB:  Committee  on'  Rulee. 
House  Reeolutlon  433  Reeolutlon  for  the 
oonslderatlon  of  HJt.  4807.  A  bUl  to  repeal 
subsectton  (d)  of  section  2388  of  title  18 
of  the  United  Stetes  Code:  without  amend- 
ment (Bept.  No.  640) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ASHlfOBE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJt.  6138.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
768 (b)  of  titie  28,  United  Stetee  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  reconl^lng  of  prooeedlngB  in 
the  UjS.  district  courte  by  meane  of  elec- 
tronic soxuid  recording  as  well  as  by  short- 
hand or  mechanical  means;  with  amend- 
ment (Bept.  No.  649).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stete 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FAUiON:  Committee  on  Public  Wwks. 
HJi.  7196.  A  bill  to  smend  various  sections 
of  Utie  29  of  the  United  Stetes  Code  relating 
to  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Systems;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  660).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KraWAN:  Oommlttee  of  conference. 
Hit.  6270.  A  bill  maMug  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  80,  1064, 
and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  Na  661) .  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SBNNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  7010.  A  bill  to  provide  further  com- 
pensation to  Mrs.  Johnson  Bradley  for  cer- 
tain land  and  Improvementa  in  the  village 
of  Odanah,  Wis.,  taken  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  641). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Bfr.  UBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJi.  1632.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Herbert  R.  Schaff;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  642).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SKNNER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  2724.  A  blU  for  the  raUef  of  Davey 
BUen  Snider  Siegel;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  643) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  KINO  of  Mew  YctA:  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJL  9790.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Owen  L.  Oreen;  with  amendment  (Bept. 
No.  644).  Befecred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORB:  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJL  4146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot 
certain  individuals;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  646) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SBNNBB:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  4288.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M. 
Orte  Worden;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
646).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  UBONATT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  6822.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Theodore  Sissu;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  647) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMOBB:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJL  6877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Sp5.  CurUs  Melton.  Jr.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  648) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

HJI.  7492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1021;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRT: 
HJt.  7408.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  11ml- 
tetion  for  filing  claims  under  the  provisions 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  Amendments  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Znterstete  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOOOS: 

HJI.  7494.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  the  con- 
trol of  moequltoes  and  mosquito  vectors  of 
human  disease  through  reeearch,  technical 
assistance,  and  grants-in-aid  for  control  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  oa  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

HJt.  7496.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  assist  Stetes  and  communi- 
ties In  preventing  and  combating  mental 
retardation  through  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs,  through  pro- 
vision of  prenatal,  maternity,  and  infant  care 
for  indlvldiials  with  conditions  associated 
with  chlldbearlng  which  may  lead  to  mental 
retardation,  and  through  planning  for  com- 
prehensive action  to  combat  mental  retar- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ORAT: 

HJt.  7496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  increase  the  au- 
thoriaation  for  appropriations  under  that  act, 
and  for  other  piirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

HJt.  7497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  relating 
to  annual  statemente  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  lAIRD  (by  request) : 

HJt.  7498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  with  reipect  to  the 
definition  of  artificial  lures,  baite,  and  files 
which  are  subject  to  the  manufacturers 
excise  tex  on  sporting  goods;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HJt.  7499.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secretary 

of  the  Air  Force  or  his  designee  to  convey 

0.26  acre  of   land  to  the  city  of  OrovUle, 

Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  Mn.TJtR  of  California: 

HJL  7800.  A  bill  to  authorlae  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
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Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilitiee.  and  admin- 
istrative operations;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

HJt.  7601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  Educattcm  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOORHXAD: 

HJI.  7602.  A  bill  to  eliminate  from  appli- 
cations for  Federal  employment  any  require- 
ment that  arreste  In  connection  with  peaceful 
demonstrations  for  civil  rlghte  purposes 
shall  be  reported  therein;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offloe  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  NELSKN: 

HJL  7503.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1245  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  order 
to  limit  application  of  that  section  In  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  an  entire  biislness  or 
farm;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

H.R.  7604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorisation for  appropriations  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Bfr.  PHTT.BIN: 

HJt.  7505.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feathers 
and  down  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.R.  7506.  A  blU  to  establish  and  preecribe 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Tax  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 

H.R.  7507.  A  blU  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  apprenticeship  and  other  training  pro- 
grams because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HJI.  7508.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  eeteblish  Jurisdiction  and 
venue  for  appeals  from  orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  Judicial  ref- 
erence cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.B.  7509.  A  bill  to  esteblish  an  Office  of 
Community  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

HJt.  7610.  A  biU  to  extend  the  postage 
rates  on  library  materials  to  films  iinder  16 
millimeters  in  size  and  film  catalogs  there- 
of; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

'By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJt.  7611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  the  taxpayer 
a  deductton  from  gross  Inoome  for  medical, 
legal,  and  related  expenses  Inciirred  in  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  a  child;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 

HJt.  7812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esteb- 
lishment  of  Fire  Island  National  Seashore, 
In  the  Stete  of  New  York,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJI.  7613.  A  bill  making  C(d\mibus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  7614.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postel  service;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

HJt.  7616.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  duties  of  the  Cnmmlsston  on  CivU  Rlghte 
to  include  investigations  of  vote  frauds;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  7516.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  equity  by 
the  taxatton  of  cooperative  corporations  with 
respect  to  earnings  derived  from  bxislness 


done  for  the  United  Stetes  or  any  of  Ite 
agencies;   to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  7517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

HJI.  7518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  to  restrict  the 
application  of  that  act  to  arms  control,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  7519.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Siurvivors  Association,  Inc.;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
.    PyMr.KYL: 

H.R.  7520.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia certain  powers  and  duties  relating  to  ur- 
ban renewal,  and  for  other  pturpoees;  to  the 
CcMnmlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  LEGOETT: 

H.R.  7521.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courte  of  the  United  Stetes 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suite  to  protect  constitutional  rlghte  in  edu- 
cation, to  establish  a  Conuniinity  Relations 
Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Righto,  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  esteb- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  7522.  A  bill  to  simplify,  modernize, 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  civilians  in  more  than  one 
position  and  the  laws  concerning  the  civilian 
employment  of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJt.  7523.  A  biU  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  imder  that 
act,  and  for  other  pxirpoees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Wcffks. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HJt.  7624.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
that  production  of  or  obtaining  weapons  for 
aggression  shall  result  in  discontinuance  of 
any  asslstence  from  the  United  Stetes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Fca-eign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHTTENER: 

HJt.  7526.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedive  in  the  District  of  Colmn- 
bia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

HJt  7526.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  ai^H^priations  under  that 
act,  and  t<a  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJI.  7527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  order  to  permit  sufwr- 
vlsors  to  be  considered  as  employees  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.7528.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  beneflte,  to 
reduce  in  certain  cases  the  age  which  an  in- 
dividual must  attain  to  qualify  for  spouse's 
beneflte,  to  reduce  retirement  age  (with  fun 
beneflte  for  both  men  and  women)  to  60,  to 
reduce  the  outelde  earnings  permitted  with- 
out deduetl(ms  from  beneflte,  and  for  other 
pwposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGaLL: 

HJt.  7520.  A  bUl  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 


postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

HJt.  7530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1962  relating  to  Lynnhaven 
Inlet,  Bay,  and  connecting  waters.  Virginia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HJt.  7531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
cedures for  contractor  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  FcH«ign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.   Con.   Res.    103.  Concurrent  resolution 
congratulating     the     American     Veterinary 
Medical  Association  on  Ito  centennial;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.   Con.  Res.   194.  Concurrent   reeolutlon 
authorizing  the  printing  of  addltlooal  copies 
of  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  MADDEN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  196.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
independence;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 

H.   Con.   Res.   IM.  Conciirrent  resolution 
estebUshlng  a  Commission  on  Congressional 
Identification;  to  the  Committee  on  Rulee. 
By  Mr.  BRUCE: 

H.  Res.  434.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rtiles. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.  Res.  435.  Resolution  estebUshlng  a  Spe- 
cial Cormnittee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McCOBMACK : 
HJt.  7682.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth.  his  wife  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
their  daughter  Penelope  Jean  Bljrth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7533.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos 
Dousopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  7534.  A  bill  for  the  relitf  of  Salvatore 
Geraci,  his  wife,  Antoniette  Geraci.  and  their 
fo\ir  minor  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Iklr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
HJt.  7535.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Theodo- 
slos  N.  Koglonis;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif omla: 
H.R.  7536.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Sara 
Farber  Caponigro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAEBLER : 
H.R.  7687.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Myung 
Sook  Yun  Pak;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STINSON: 
H.R.  7538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Cabanllla;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

196.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
R.  F.  Nichols,  and  others.  Political  Action 
Committee,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  Na- 
tional Headqxurters.  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
petitioning  oonslderatlon  of  their  reaotutton 
with  reference  to  their  propoeal  of  a  plan  for 
the  awarding  of  a  pension  of  at  least  91(X)  a 
month  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Rxiles. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


JvXy  11 


ON  OP  REMARKS 


DEUS  J.  DULSKI 


HON. 


IN  THS  H  3nSB  OT  RSPRKSENTATIVSS 
Th  «r«day,  Jtdy  11, 1963 

Mr.  DUISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion has  te  nporarily  averted  a  crlpplins 
railroad  sti  ike.  but  the  issues  are  not  yet 
resolTed.  aod  the  walkout  has  merely 
been  postp  ned.  The  railroad  industry 
is  one  of  o  IT  eountry's  most  important, 
and  I  havi  always  done  all  I  eould  to 
aid  in  and  o  Insure  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

However,  the  current  dilute  touches 
many  prob  ems,  but  so  far  has  tackled 
none  of  th«  n.  For  example,  we  hear  of 
featherbed)  inc  in  only  me  context,  that 
of  the  oper  ^tlng  emidoyees;  in  my  optn- 
Um,  f  eatfaa  bedding  in  the  industry  is  no- 
where mon  I  obvious  than  in  the  execu- 
tive manag  snent  echelons  of  the  major 
American  ikilroads. 

I  cannot  overemphasise  that,  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  experience  with  some  of 
our  eastern  railroads,  the  cmnpanles 
seem  actually  to  be  discouraging  pas- 
senger travel.  One  needs  only  to  take 
a  train  trip  from  BufCalo  to  Washington, 
featuring  (ortailed  schedules  and  out- 
moded equ  pment,  to  prove  my  point. 
By  eontrasi ,  I  recently  had  the  c^iportu- 
nity  to  visi  Chicago,  where  I  saw  some 
of  the  trail  is  leaving  for  western  cities. 
The  eqtdpcient  on  those  trains  rolling 
west  made  ( ur  eastern  railroads  look  like 
scenes  froa  an  old-time  movie. 

In  the  p-esent  dispute  over  working 
conditions  of  operating  onployees  of 
American  n  ilroads.  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing poix  ts  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  Ql  the  House: 

Ftrsl  Ac  ual  bargaining  started  only 
in  ttie  latU  r  half  of  May  of  this  year 
after  the  B  oeenman  Board  reported  its 
findings.  Ireviously.  the  now  repudi- 
ated report  of  the  earlier  CcMnmission 
had  paraljn  ed  bargabiing. 

Second.  '  he  Roeenman  Board  report 
is  not  self-e  tecuting;  it  furnished  a  gen- 
eral guide  o  the  parties.  Progress  in 
bargaining  >ut  an  agreement  consistent 
with  the  F  osenman  Board  report  has 
lieen  made  on  every  single  issue  in  the 
short  time  that  actual  bare^dning  has 
taken  place.  There  is  no  issue  which 
presents  a  1  opeless  deadlock. 

Third.  Tl  e  working  conditions  which 
the  carrien  are  threatening  to  impose 
on  Thursda  r  were  rejected  by  the  Presi- 
dential Ra  Iroad  C(»nniis8ion.  by  the 
Rosenman  ;  kMu-d.  by  Secretary  Wlrtz  in 
his  own  re  Munmendations  and,  at  aU 
time,  by  th  i  operating  employees. 

Fourth.  ]i  ediation  efforts  in  this  dis- 
pute are  fai  from  exhausted.  The  par- 
ties have  gi'  en  every  indicaUon  of  being 
higlily  rece  Kite  to  third-party  media- 
tory propoeUs  on  the  merits  going  be- 
yond what  dther  side  might  be  wllUng 
to  propose  i  self.  Tliird-party  proposals 
that  would  iridge  the  gap  remaining  be- 


tween tbe  parties  have  not  been  at- 
tempted for  any  but  («e  issue;  in  that 
one  Issue  a  promising  lead  developed 
which  has  not  been  followed  up. 

Fifth,  llie  financial  position  of  the 
railroads  was  found  to  be  surprisingly 
good  by  the  Roeenman  Board  and  the 
high  productivity  of  their  working  force 
was  hailed  by  that  Board.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  railroad  haste  to  impose 
wage  cuts  and  manning  changes  with- 
out regard  to  safety,  efficiency  or  burden 
of  work — changes  rejected  not  only  by 
the  employees  but  also  by  every  govern- 
mental body  that  concerned  itself  with 
this  matter  and  even  abandoned  by  the 
carriers  in  collective  bargaining. 

Sixth.  The  situation  calls  for  inten- 
sified mediation  and  not  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  mediation,  for  more  vigor,  initi- 
ative, and  determination  to  have  this 
dispute  settled  equitably  and  peacefully 
by  free  collective  bargaining. 


The  St  Kifiaa  Boydioir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  JtUy  11. 1963 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  Icnown  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  informa- 
tion about  the  St.  Kilian  Boycholr. 

Who  are  the  youngsters  who  make  up 
this  superb  group?  They  are  school- 
boys from  8  to  15  jrears  of  age  from  St. 
Kilian  Parish  in  nearby  Farmingdale. 
Under  the  masterful  direction  of  Arpad 
Darazs  they  devote  up  to  10  hoiirs  each 
week  to  arduous  rehearsal — a  dedication 
that  is  reflected  in  their  perfect  choral 
concerts. 

The  Boycholr — the  imique  spelling  be- 
longs to  this  group  alone — has  made  ap- 
pearances on  television  and  participated 
in  radio  programs  and  cut  several  out- 
standing records.  Their  extensive  rep- 
ertoire ranges  from  elalx)rate  liturgical 
renditions  to  lively  waltzes,  from  mad- 
rigals to  cowboy  songs. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  we  live 
In  an  age  of  creeping  mediocrity  and 
that  frequently  our  cities  and  suburbs 
are  cultural  deserts. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  concur  in  this  analy- 
sis of  the  American  scene;  and  as  partial 
proof,  I  would  offer  you  the  musical  ac- 
complishments of  the  St.  Kllian's  Boy- 
choir  of  the  St.  Kllian's  Roman  Catholic 
ChiuTh  In  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 
Father  Schoof  and  Mr.  Arpad  Darazs, 
choir  director,  have  blended  together  a 
choir  of  consummate  skill.  They  have 
taken  the  boys  of  the  parish  and  through 
diligent  training  and  example  have 
forged  them  Into  a  choir  that  Is  truly  one 
of  the  outstanding  musical  aggregations 
in  the  country.  These  boys  have  been  in 
demand  by  organizations  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Eastern 


United  States.  It  is  my  hope  that  ulti- 
mately every  segment  of  the  Nation  will 
have  an  opportunity  of-  hearing  this 
product  of  Long  Island  suburbia. 

We  hear  much  today  about  the  musical 
groups  that  travel  to  the  United  States 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  and 
we  give  them  just  recognition.  I  also 
believe  that  it  is  Important  that  organi- 
zations of  our  own,  composed  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  own  citizenry  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  musical  accom- 
plishments of  both  the  Old  and  New 
World,  should  receive  recognition. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  boy- 
choir's  most  recent  triumphant  public 
concert,  I  wish  to  praise  them  and  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  honorable 
body  the  considerable  success  of  this 
group  of  brilliant  young  performers. 


A  Bill  for  aa  ladcpeadeat  Tax  G>aiaus- 
skm  To  hterprct  latent  of  Coafrest 

EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or  TBZAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11. 1963 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today  would  set  up 
an  independent  tax  commission  to  act  as 
Interpreter  of  the  will  of  Congress  in 
tax  matters. 

In  present  practice,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment serves  as  the  rulemalcing 
body  for  Interpretation  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress in  the  tax  sphere.  It  was  through 
exercise  of  this  Interpretive  power  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  expense 
account  nilings  this  year  led  business- 
men and  individual  taxpayers  into  the 
"bewildemess." 

The  establishment  of  this  commission 
will  cut  out  many  steps  previously  nec- 
essary in  promulgating  interpretive  rules 
and  regulations  and  will  save  the  tax- 
payer many  steps  in  his  efforts  to  get 
a  true  interpretation  of  the  law.  A  com- 
mission will  provide  an  independent,  un- 
biased Ixxly  to  pass  on  the  law.  It  will 
prevent  any  possibility  of  one  man  act- 
ing as  the  judge  and  jury  in  tax  matters. 
The  agency  which  enforces  the  tax  law 
should  be  s^arate  from  the  agency 
which  interprets  the  tax  law.  The  com- 
mission may  seek  advice  from  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  commission  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 
No  more  than  three  would  be  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  terms  would 
be  15  years  to  insure  independence  and 
the  benefit  of  experience  in  a  complex 
field.  The  first  commissioners  would  l>e 
appointed  with  staggered  terms  of  from 
3  to  15  years.  The  commission  is  au- 
thorized to  require  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  to  order  books,  records,  and 
documents  to  be  brought  before  it  at 
any  hearing. 
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I  believe  that  the  public  will  have 
much  more  respect  for  the  rules  and 
regulations  set  forth  by  this  body.  In 
effect,  the  bill  will  restore  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  its  position  as  col- 
lector of  the  taxes,  removing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  interpreting  the  intention 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
which  it  has  had  to  assxune  over  the 
years. 

This  reform  is  needed  bacause  of  the 
many  possibilities  for  abuses  of  inter- 
pretation imder  the  present  system.  The 
establishment  of  a  regulatory  body  In  a 
field  of  tax  law  is  long  past  due,  and  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  must  have  such 
a  regulatory  body  serving  much  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  other 
tx>dies  fill  needs  in  their  specific  fields. 


President    Kennedy    Awards    Medal   of 
Freedom  to  Urt.  Annie  Wanneka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or   ABJZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11. 1963 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Inde- 
pendence Day,  President  Kennedy 
awarded  the  highest  civil  honor  to  a 
most  deserving  Arizonlan.  The  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Annie  Wauneka,  of  Klagetoh. 
This  valuable  member  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  has  long  been  acclaimed  by  her 
fellow  Navajos  and  Arizonlans,  and  we 
are  now  glad  that  her  fame  is  lieing  for- 
mally recognized  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  wish  to  share  the  following 
news  item  from  the  Navajo  Times  with 
all  my  colleagues  so  that  they  may  learn 
more  about  this  outstanding  lady: 

ANNIB  WAtTNKKA  OCTS  PRESIDKNTIAL 
CoaCMXNDATION 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  today  an- 
nounced the  award  of  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom  to  Annie  Wauneka,  longtime 
councUwoman  from  Klagetoh.  The  Nation's 
highest  clTll  honor  In  peacetime  was  an- 
nounced In  a  personal  telegram  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Mrs.  Wauneka  received  at 
Window  Rock.  The  Importance  and  great 
honor  given  to  Annie  Wauneka  Is  Illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  only  31  Americans  out  of 
the  entire  population  of  over  180  million 
are  singled  out  for  this  award. 

The  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  Is 
awarded  to  persons  who  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  security  or  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  world  peace, 
cultural  or  other  significant  public  or  pri- 
vate endeavor. 

Annie  Wauneka  upon  receiving  President 
Kennedy's  telegram  informing  her  of  this 
award  expressed  deep  pleasxire  and  hiunble 
appreciation  for  this  very  high  honor. 

Navajo  Tribal  Chairman  Raymond  Nakai 
congratulated  Mrs.  Wauneka  on  behalf  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  and  said,  "The  dliferent  phases 
mentioned  in  the  telegram  are  a  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  services  which  Mrs. 
Wauneka  has  devoted  In  time  and  effort  as  a 
member  of  the  Navajo  Ttibe  and  a  leader  of 
the  tribe.  The  chairman  hopes  she  will  con- 
tinue these  valiiable  services  which  she  has 


contributed  and  so  ably  demonstrated  over 
the  years." 

The    text    of    President   Kennedy's    tele- 
gram was  as  follows: 
"To  BITS.  Annxs  Wattmska: 

"I  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  my  inten- 
tion to  award  you  on  July  4,  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom.  This  is  the  highest  civil 
honor  conferred  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  service  in  peacetime.  By 
Executive  order  signed  eiu-lier  this  yeeir,  the 
criteria  for  the  award  were  expanded  so  as 
to  include  especially  meritorious  contribu- 
tion to  the  security  of  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States,  world  peace,  cultural  or 
other  significant  public  or  private  endeavor. 
The  award  will  henceforth  be  announced 
once  each  year  on  July  4.  The  presentation 
of  the  medal  to  the  31  recipients  for  this 
year  will  take  place  in  September. 

"With  warm  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions, 

"John  F.  Kknnsdt,  i 

"President  of  the  United  States." 


The  Oppenheimer  Security  Case  of  1954 
and  die  Oppenheimer  Fermi  Award  of 
1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALXFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11, 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
disturbing  indications  that  steps  might 
be  taken  to  restore  to  Dr.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer the  security  clearance  stripped 
from  him  in  1954.  There  is  even  specu- 
lation that  he  may  be  in  line  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  sensitive  post  in  the 
Government  which  does  not  require  Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  1963  Enrico  Fermi  Award. 
Tills  award  is  made  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  on  the  recommendation 
of  Its  general  advisory  committee  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  President.  It 
carries  with  it  a  suitable  medal,  and  a 
$50,000  tax  free  cash  award  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  as  well  as  tremendous 
prestige. 

The  six  previous  winners  of  the  award 
were  the  following:  1957,  Dr.  Ernest  O. 
Laurence— cyclotron;  1958.  Dr.  Eugene 
Wigner — computers;  1959,  Dr.  Qlenn  T. 
Sealwrg — plutonium;  1960.  no  award 
made;  1961,  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe— theoret- 
ical physics;  1962,  Dr.  Edward  Teller- 
thermonuclear  processes. 

Customarily  the  Enrico  Fermi  award 
is  presented  to  the  recipient  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  White  House  ceremony  late  in 
November  or  Deceml>er.  As  far  as  is 
Icnown,  no  presentation  ceremony  date 
for  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  yet  Ijeen  set. 

It  may  readily  been  seen  that  it  could 
be  a  matter  of  some  embarrassment  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  per- 
sonally to  confer  an  award  carrying  this 
prestige  and  importance  upon  a  man  who 
is  not  the  l)eneflclary  of  a  security  clear- 
ance. 

To  avoid  this  embarrassment,  two  al- 
ternatives could  be  considered:  First,  give 
the  man  back  his  security  clearance  and 


proceed  with  the  ceremony,  or  second, 
simply  put  the  medal  and  the  $50,000 
check  in  a  paclcage  and  aeaoA  it  to  him 
by  registered  maU.  Inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  already  has  l)een  a  guest  of 
Prudent  Kennedy  at  the  White  House, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  second  alterna- 
tive will  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer,  now  at  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study.  Princeton,  N.J.,  was 
recommended  for  the  Fermi  Award 
largely  on  the  basis  of  his  contributions 
to  nuclear  energy  made  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  first  atomic  bomb  at 
Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex.  Undoubtedly,  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  is  a  brilliant  nuclear  phjrsi- 
clst.  There  is  little  question  that  his 
remarkable  contributions  to  nuclear  sci- 
ence make  him  an  outstanding  candidate 
for  the  Fermi  Award  insofar  as  the  pur- 
pose and  the  award  is  to  recognize  such 
contributions. 

However,  the  purpose  of  this  award, 
and  the  reason  for  this  substantial  al- 
location of  public  funds  to  a  private 
Individual  which  it  involves,  is  a  dual 
one.  First,  it  is  a  means  of  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  to  one  whose 
intellectual  gifts  have  enabled  him  to 
make  an  imusual  and  substantial  con- 
tribution to  his  fellow  citizens.  Second, 
and  of  equal  importance,  the  Fermi 
Award  is  an  important  means  to  inspire 
other  gifted  men  of  brilliance  to  emulate 
those  who  have  received  it 

Dr.  Oppenheimer's  character  defects 
revealed  during  the  1954  security  hear- 
ings strongly  disqualified  him  for  the 
Fermi  Award  insofar  as  its  second  pur- 
pose is  concerned.  But,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  scientific  work  strongly 
qualified  him  for  it  insofar  as  its  first 
purpose  is  concerned.  Undoubtedly  the 
decision  to  select  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was 
a  delicate  balance  of  judgment  between 
his  qualifications  and  his  disqualifica- 
tions. Recognizing  tills,  those  who 
might  otherwise  have  voiced  objections 
when  the  award  was  announced  on  April 
5  remained  silent. 

Their  silence  should  te  understood  in 
precisely  that  context  and  none  other. 
Neither  explicitly  nor  implicitly  does  it 
constitute  a  condonation  or  vindication 
of  Dr.  Oppenheimer's  past  actions.  It 
should  not  be  misinterpreted  as  acquies- 
cense  to  manuevers  to  avoid  presidential 
embarrassment  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  the  award.  Nor  should 
it  be  mistaken  for  the  absence  of  very 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  restoration  of 
Dr.  Oppenheimer's  security  clearance  on 
any  other  pretext. 

It  would  constitute  a  most  grievous 
miscalculation  to  assume  any  attempt  to 
place  him  back  in  a  position  of  Govern- 
ment responsibility  would  be  tolerated 
by  even  a  small  minority  of  American 
people. 

On  the  contrary,  the  restraint  of  those 
who  have  patiently  refrained  from  voic- 
ing their  misgivings  over  ttiis  selection 
for  the  Fermi  Award  should  be  recog- 
nized as  having  very  definite  limits 
which  already  have  been  reached. 
These  limits  are  based  on  the  bald  facts 
revealed  at  the  time  Dr.  OiH>enheimer 
lost  his  clearance. 

Revocation  of  that  security  clearance 
was   first   recommended   by   a   special 
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three-man  Munel  heeded  by  the  etteem Al 
educator.  I  r.  Qordon  Gray.  Its  2  to  1 
reoommeDd  fttkm  beeed  on  %  923-p«se 
reeozd  of  estimony  was  upheld  by  a 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
Among  the  partkulaiB 
[Ithls  verdict  were  revelations: 


4  to  1  vote 
mission  Itsdf. 

First.  ThU  Oppenhelmer  contributed 
money  to  tl «  Communist  Party  through 
the  period  tf  the  mtler-Stalln  pact  up 
until  somet  me  in  1943. 

Second.  '  "hat  his  wife  had  been  a 
member  (tf  be  Communist  Party. 

Third.  T  lat  his  brother  n«nk  had 
Joined  the  ^unmunlst  Party  In  1936  or 
1037  for  a  period  of  amiroximately  4 
years. 

Fourth.  '  "hat  his  intimate  friend.  Jean 
Tatlock,  wa  B  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
ziist  Party. 

Fifth,  llftt  he  frequently  consorted 
with  a  fel]>w  traveler  named  HasJcon 
Chevalier. 

Sixth.  Tt  at  Steve  Nelson,  a  well- 
known  Com  nunlst.  was  a  frequent  guest 
in  Oppenhe  mer's  home. 

Seventh.  Chat  Oppexihehner  lied  either 
to  a  mOitai  y  Intelllgenoe  agent,  or  the 
Gray  Board  itself,  concerning  an  attempt 
by  Chevalle  ■  to  obtain  information  about 
the  atomic  nmb. 

Eighth.  1  hat  he  had  recommended  an 
\A^ntAfi^  Communist,  Giovanni  Rossi 
Lomanits.  f  ir  work  in  the  atomic  project 
during  Wor  d  War  EL 

Canvasslx  g  these  and  other  facts,  the 
Gray  Boaip  came  to  the  following 
concTusions 
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■erenU 
Board. 
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the  military  Intelllgenoe.  the 

AMC — an,  at  one  time  or  an- 

f^t  the  effect  of  his  falsehoods. 

mlsrepreeentatlons.    Dr.   Op- 

vmful  disregard  for  the  obU- 

ssmrlty  is  evMeneed  by  his  ob- 

nqulrles  of  security  oOdals. 


th  kt  his  asodatlons  with  persons 
hlpk  to  be  Communists  have  ex- 


tanded  far  beyond  the  tolerable  limits  of  pru- 
dence and  self-restraint.  •  •  •  Thsee  asso- 
Cilatlooa  have  lasted  too  long  to  be  Justllled 
as  merely  the  intermittent  and  accidental 
revival  of  earlier  frlendahlps. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing.  I  suggest  that 
President  Kennedy  has  an  obligation  to 
bear  whatever  personal  embarrassment 
may  be  occasioned  when  the  award  is 
presented  and  to  make  certain  matters 
very  clear  and  definite  at  the  time  he 
presents  the  Enrico  Fermi  Award  to  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer.  Amongst  these  are  the 
following: 

First.  That  the  award  does  not  con- 
done the  recipient's  actions  which  lost 
him  his  security  clearance. 

Second.  That  the  President  does  not 
condone  the  recipient's  action  which  lost 
him  his  security  clearance. 

Third.  That  the  award  does  not  in 
any  manner  relieve  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  of 
the  opprobrium  of  the  1954  security  case. 

Fourth.  That  the  award  does  not  In 
any  way  indicate  a  relaxation  of  security 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Fifth.  That  the  award  in  this  in- 
stance has  the  single  purpose  of  recog- 
nizing past  scientific  contributions  and 
constitutes  the  one  and  only  exception 
wherein  the  dual-purpose  nature  of  the 
award  is  ever  to  be  Ignored. 

Sixth.  That  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  shall 
not  be  considered  eligible  for  government 
employment  of  any  kind. 


Ov  FooaAaf  Fathers  Recofaixed  Bible 
Teadiiaf  as  a  Mast  m  tike  Ednca- 
tioaal  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


lioN. 


L  Y.  BERRY 


or  SOOTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11. 1963 

1ST.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in  the  Rbc- 
OBO  portions  of  a  letter  received  from 
Cecil  C.  Hayes,  of  Elm  Springs.  S.  Dak., 
which  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
everyone. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Hayes  points  out  the 
five  reasons  for  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  fifth  being  "the 
decay  of  religion." 

He  also  p<rints  out  that  in  September 
of  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  voted 
an  expenditure  of  $300,000  to  buy  Bibles 
to  be  dlstritmted  throughout  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  this  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
could  hardly  afford  such  an  expenditure, 
but  he  points  out  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  realized  the  need  of  Christian 
principles  as  the  foundation  for  the  edu- 
cational system  of  that  time,  and  that 
Bible  teaching  was  recognized  as  a  must 
in  the  educational  program. 

Mr.  Hayes  then  quoted  the  following 
men: 

Andrew  Jackson:  "That  Book,  the  Bible  Is 
the  rock  on  which  this  Republic  rests." 

William  Penn:  "lien  who  are  not  governed 
by  God  will  be  governed  by  tyrants." 


Horace  Greeley:  "It  Is  Impoeslble  to  men- 
tally or  socially  enslave  a  Bible-reading 
people." 

Ulyseee  8.  Grant:  "The  Bible  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  ot  our  liberties.'* 

Woodrow  Wilson:  "Our  dvlllatlon  cannot 
survive  materially  unless  it  be  redeemed 
q>irlt\ially." 

Mr.  Hayes  then  asks  the  question, 
"Where  do  we  stand  today  in  regard  to 
these  things?    Do  we  measure jup?" 


The  Capitol  Hill  Semiaar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NTW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues may  be  mterested  to  learn  about 
an  educational  program,  the  Capitol  Hill 
seminar,  which  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  these  past  2  years  for  congres- 
sional staff  monbers  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  Continuing  Education. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Contin- 
uing Education  Is  a  not-for-profit  edu- 
cational foimdation  which,  since  Its  in- 
ception in  1947,  has  devoted  its  efforts  to 
supporting  and  extending  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  adults  wherever  it  is  appropri- 
ate in  American  life.  The  main  office  of 
the  foimdation  is  located  at  19  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

During  the  spring  of  1962,  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  prepared  and  conducted 
an  experimental  program  of  twelve  2- 
hour  seminar  discussions  for  a  bipartisan 
group  of  12  legislative  and  administra- 
tive assistants  from  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Based  on  the  success  of  that  pilot  pro- 
gram, the  foundation  again  offered  the 
Capitol  Hill  seminar  this  current  win- 
ter and  spring  to  another  bipartisan 
group  of  31  congressional  staffers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Capi- 
tol Hill  seminar  has  developed  out  of 
the  expressed  needs  and  interests  of  our 
professional  staff  and  Is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  their  program.  A  series  of  in- 
terviews conducted  by  the  American 
Foundation  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1961-62  with  congressional  staff  person- 
nel brought  forth  a  statement  of  concern 
that  the  very  busy,  day-to-day  schedule 
and  workload  of  congressional  staffers 
gave  them  little  (qijportunlty  to  stand 
back  from  the  Immediacy  of  their  work 
and  examine,  in  depth  and  with  objec- 
tivity, fundamental  public  policy  ques- 
tions which  confront  our  country. 

Out  of  these  initial  discussions  evolved 
the  idea  of  developing  a  study-discussion 
seminar  program  which  would  critically 
exploit  pressing  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic issues  whose  dimensions  extended 
far  beyond  their  Immediate  currency. 
This  analysis,  the  American  Foundation 
felt,  should  take  place  within  a  frame- 
work of  a  discussion  of  the  basic  values, 
premises  and  goals  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

The  American  Foundation  agreed  to 
develop  a  series  of  readings  and  conduct 
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a  test  program.  Several  interested  con- 
gressional staffers  offered  to  (Mrganlze  a 
pilot  group  of  12  participants  drawn  from 
both  House  and  Senate  offices  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

In  the  spring  of  1962.  2-hour  seminars 
were  held  each  week,  every  Friday  eve- 
ning and  Saturday  morning,  for  6  weeks 
under  the  leadership  of  American  Foun- 
dation senior  staff  members.  The  par- 
ticipants contributed  $35  each  to  cover 
costs  of  books.  The  American  Foimda- 
tion absorbed  the  considerable  costs  of 
developing  and  teaching  the  program. 

The  results  of  this  pilot  program,  ac- 
cording to  the  comments  of  the  partici- 
pants, were  most  gratifying.  It  led  the 
American  Foundation  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  an  important  area 
of  educational  need  which  warranted  a 
carefully  expanded  program  the  next 
year. 

Because  of  the  Inability  of  congres- 
sional staff  members  to  bear  the  full 
costs  of  such  a  program  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  the  American  Foundation  de- 
cided to  seek  funds  which  would  help 
support  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  seminar.  The  American 
Foundation  is  an  operating  rather  than 
a  grant-giving  foundation  and  could  not 
afford  itself  to  continue  to  underwrite 
the  considerable  costs  of  developing  and 
conducting  a  seminar  program  of  high 
quality..  Fortunately,  the  Old  Dominion 
Foundation  agreed  to  entertain  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  funds  for  the  Capitol  Hill 
seminar;  and  this  past  winter  made  a 
grant  available  to  the  American  Founda- 
tion to  offer  an  expanded  and  revised 
seminar  this  year.  The  original  paiticl- 
pants  in  the  test  group  offered  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  their  continued  assist- 
ance, suggesting  new  topics  for  the 
discussion  and  helping  to  irecruit  this 
year's  participants  from  among  their 
staff  colleagues.  A  three-volume  set 
of  readings.  "Readings  for  Capitol 
Hill,"  was  designed,  edited  and  printed 
by  the  American  Foundation.  The  pro- 
gram was  expanded  to  14  2-hour  seminar 
sessions.  Beginning  this  past  March,  31 
hard-working  members  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  on  Uie  Hill  joined  the  pro- 
gram. One  group  has  been  meeting 
every  Tuesday  evening,  the  second  every 
Wednesday  evening,  for  2  hours  in  a  con- 
ference room  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  made  available  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  The  partici- 
pants in  this  year's  program  paid  a  fee 
of  $25  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the 
readings. 

The  objectives  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
seminar  have  emerged  from  this  appar- 
ent educational  need  of  our  staffers  to 
develop  more  sense  of  the  whole  picture, 
to  stand  back  from  the  politics  of  Imme- 
diate issues  and  examine  the  larger  di- 
mensions, implicit  assumptions,  and 
long-range  implications  of  fimdamental 
issues  which  are  of  concern  to  the  whole 
society.  These  objectives  are  not  easy 
to  accomplish.  esi>ecially  when  the  par- 
ticipants come  from  various  regions  of 
the  country,  from  both  rural  and  urban 
areas,  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and 
experiences,  and  dally  are  involved  in 
the  practical,  partisan  tasks  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  offices  for  which 
they  work. 


Thus,  the  American  Foundation  set 
the  task  of  providing  an  educational 
framework  within  which  the  participants 
would  be  encouraged  to  develop,  first, 
deeper  understanding  of  the  values, 
premises,  and  goals  of  American  democ- 
racy; second.  Increased  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  current  issues  and 
their  Interrelationships;  third,  deeper 
understanding  of  the  philosophic  ques- 
tions underlying  public  policy  issues;  and 
fourth,  greater  undei^tanding  of  their 
own  values,  of  the  implications  and  as- 
sumptions of  their  own  positions. 

The  American  Foundation  does  not, 
therefore,  attempt  to  have  the  partici- 
pants develop  any  consensus  on  these 
issues  and  pioblems  under  discussion. 
Often  the  sessions  find  individual  par- 
ticipants in  fundamental  disagreement 
with  each  other.  But  such  disagree- 
ments, in  fact,  form  part  of  a  continuing 
dialog  in  the  semincu:  whereby  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  any  one  participant  is  sub- 
jected to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  other 
participants,  so  that  all  are  forced  to 
analyze  the  problems  and  develop  their 
own  thinking  on  the  basis  of  the  soundest 
and  most  rigorous  argument  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

To  promote  such  an  inquiry,  the 
Ameilcan  Foundation  has  developed  for 
the  seminars  a  series  of  readings  which 
represent  a  variety  of  different  and 
often-conflicting  interpretations  of  the 
crucial  issues  of  our  day.  Each  session 
averages  40  pages  of  material  selected 
to  provide  a  balanced  range  of  analysis 
and  opinion  drawn  from  the  writings  or 
speeches  of  persons  of  knowledge  and 
conceni:  socicJ  scientists,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  experts,  both  past  and 
present. 

The  14  sessions  for  this  year's  Capitol 
Hill  seminar  consisted  of  the  following 
topics: 

I.  National  Goals  and  Purposes. 

a.  Freedom  and  Equality:  Social  and  Edu- 
cational Aspects. 

3.  Excellence  and  Mass  Democracy. 

4.  Urbanization:  Problems  and  Prospects. 

5.  Work,  Abundance  and  Leisure. 

6.  American  Economic  Growth:  Why  and 
How? 

7.  Who  Shall  Govern? — ^I:  PoUtleal  Lead- 
ership, Public  Opinion  and  the  Public  In- 
tereet. 

8.  Who  Shall  Govern?— 11:  Political  Parties 
and  Private  Governments. 

9.  Who  SbaU  Govern? — ^m:  The  Execu- 
tive. Congress  and  the  Right  To  Know. 

10.  America  and  the  World — I:  Goals  of 
Foreign  Policy. 

II.  America  and  the  World — ^H:  Aid  to  the 
Emerging  Nations. 

12.  America  and  the  World — HI:  Arms  or 
Disarmament? 

13.  Science  and  Society — ^I. 

14.  Science  and  Society — ^n. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  goes  without 
saying  that  we  should  congratulate  the 
membe]*s  of  our  congressional  staff  who 
have  taken  the  time  and  effort,  with 
their  extremely  full  schedules,  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  Capitol  Hill  snnlnar  and 
thus  continue  their  own  education  in 
ways  which  are  highly  relevant  to  the 
continued  development  of  the  profes- 
sional character  and  status  of  their  work 
on  the  Hill.  The  American  Foundation 
for  Continuing  Education  Is  to  be  ap- 
plauded and  encouraged  in  this  work 
of  providing  a  seminar  program  which 


affords  our  staffers  the  opportuni^  to 
develop  and  refine  their  understanding 
about  and  judgment  of  major  questions 
of  a  public  policy  nature.  The  Old 
Dominion  Foundation,  In  helping  to  un- 
derwrite the  costs  of  the  second  year  of 
this  program,  has  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  an  educational  effort  which  I 
hope  may  be  continued  and  expanded  in 
future  years. 

In  addition  to  16  staff  members  from 
the  Senate.  27  House  staff  members  have 
participated.  They  include  18  from 
Democratic  offices.  6  from  RepubUcan 
offices  and  three  committee  staffers.  My 
own  executive  assistant,  John  T.  Calkins, 
was  a  participant.  On  behalf  of  the 
Members  on  whose  staffs  these  partici- 
pants in  the  seminar  are  employed,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  them  for 
their  willingness  to  expend  extra  time 
and  effort  In  their  continuing  education. 


Emphasu  oa  la^vidnalisi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

ov  SOUTH   CAKOLTNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmD  8TAT158 

Thursday,  July  11, 1963 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  8.  1963,  issue  of  UJS.  News  It  World 
Report  contains  an  Important  editorial 
on  the  Importance  of  placing  more  em- 
phasis m  this  coimtry  on  individualism 
than  trying  to  make  our  people  conform 
to  a  c<xnmon  level  in  the  name  of  equal- 
ity. This  editorial  Is  enUOed  "Happi- 
ness?" I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rxcoro. 
Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  with  the  editorial  the  text  of  my 
newsletter  for  this  week,  which  is  on  the 
same  general  subject.  It  Is  entitled 
"CommOnism  and  Conformity.** 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
HspmnsB? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

As  we  read  the  headlines  day  by  day  in  a 
troubled  world,  as  we  observe  the  tides  of 
discontent  inside  and  outside  oiur  own  coim- 
try, we  wonder,  fanclfuUy.  if  perhaps  a  trip 
to  the  moon  might  be  worthwhile.  The  al- 
luring thought  crosses  our  minds  that  maybe 
on  some  other  planet  there's  a  human  race 
which  has  foimd  the  key  to  happiness. 

But  the  more  we  search  for  an  alibi,  the 
more  we  discover  that  unhapplneas  aa  earth 
is  man  made.  Our  key  weakness  is  that  we 
have  not  solved  the  problem  of  self-govem- 
mement.  Whether  it  be  In  areas  of  large 
population— like  China,  India,  or  the  Soviet 
Union— or  in  the  smaller  cotintrles  of  Africa 
or  Tf^*<"  Aiwrirn  QT  cvcu  in  the  sophisticated 
United  States,  the  quest  for  national  con- 
tentment Is  plagued  by  friction,  disorder, 
and  violence.  The  perennial  struggle  is  be- 
tween the  autocracy  of  ambitious  masters 
seeking  arbitrarily  to  impoae  their  will  and 
the  inaUenabie  right  of  the  citizen  to  enjoy 
the  satisfactions  of  his  indivldiial  achieve- 
ment without  undue  interference  by  govern- 
ment. 

We  seem  reluctant  to  accept  the  truism 
that  aU  human  beings  are  not  alike  and  that 
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^raaalaa  at  majoritlas  or  minorities.    Tliey 
will  in  ttana  do  so  again. 

OeeofOiosM  amd  CoMFoaicxrr 

Tha  ass  of  individualism,  when  America 
forged  its  claim  to  greatness  largely  because 
of  the  independence  and  initiative  of  the 
individual,  is  gradually  but  significantly 
till^lng  from  the  scene.  Individualism  and 
Independence  have  been  replaced  In  large 
part  with  ccHnmOnlsm  and  oonXormlty,  as 
a  resxilt  of  a  determined  effort  to  level  all 
men  and  nation-statee  to  a  common  plane 
in  life. 

Individualism  is  the  belief  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual.  Jesiu  Christ  or- 
dained the  preeminence  of  the  lndlvld\ial  in 
his  teachings,  and  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  this  country  wrote  this  idea  into  the  Con- 
stitution, principally  into  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  set  out  ^>eclfic  guarantees  of  protec- 
tion for  the  indivldxial  against  the  powo' 
of  the  Central  Government.  The  founders 
realised  that  the  individual  would  not  last 
long  in  the  New  World  they  had  settled,  un- 
less the  ruling  authorities  were  tied  down, 
as  Jefferson  suggested,  by  the  "chains  of 
the  Constitution." 

■arly  in  the  19th  century,  the  wretched 
and  depraved  mind  of  Karl  Marx  stole  a  few 
economlq  and  social  theories  and  merged 
them  together,  to  give  birth  to  a  new  "ism" 
called  ctHnmUnism.  According  to  Marx,  his 
aim  was  to  establish  an  ideal  world,  in  which 
each  would  "give  according  to  his  ability 
and  receive  according  to  his  needs."  It 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  first  es- 
tablish a  world  dlctatorahip  to  bring  about 
this  worthy  goal.  Once  established,  how- 
ever, this  woxUd  evolve  into  an  age  called 
the  mllleQium,  when  governmental  author- 
ity would  wither  away  and  aU  the  commoners 
would  work  together  without  discipline  or 
authority,  to  share  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

A  dispute  then  developed  within  the  ranks 
of  communism  as  to  how  this  end  should 
be  attained.  Some  demanded  revolution: 
others  wanted  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  the 
Roman  general  Fablus  Maxlm\is.  who  sup- 
posedly conceived  the  military  tactic  of 
gradualism  in  wearing  down  the  enemy. 
The  gradualists,  or  fabians.  as  they  have 
become  known,  have  been  parUciilarly  suc- 
cessful in  commonlaing  the  British  Empire 
diuing  this  century,  plajrlng  a  significant 
part  in  the  decline  of  this  once-great  empire. 
Unfortunately  for  America,  the  germ  of 
commOnlsm  spread  from  Britain  to  Amer- 
ica, with  particular  vigor,  within  the  past 
few  decades. 

The  idea  of  oommOnism  Is  particularly 
noticeable  today  in  American  Oovernment, 
with  its  paternalistic  programs  of  aid  and 
control.  Thla  paternalistic  attitude  has  en- 
couraged Negro  leaders  to  make  statements 
that  they  are  seeking  "a  compensatory  pref- 
erential highway"  and  that  "the  word  'eqxial- 
ity*  has  to  be  broadened."  They  are  even 
making  such  rash  and  bold  statements  as: 
"America  has  to  change  its  entire  poeture. 
I  think  it  is  an  inevitable  move  toward  some 
kind  of  socialism." 

Today  Americans  will  conform  to  central 
dictation  not  only  because  of  the  use  of  mass 
means  of  propaganda  techniques  and  the 
habit  which  conformity  breeds,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  club  of  coercion  which  accom- 
{Mniee  each  "glmmle"  from  the  group  or  gov- 
ernment. Nowhere  is  the  air  of  conformity 
felt  stronger  than  in  party  and  power  poli- 
tics In  Washington.  At  the  center  of  gov- 
ernment, there  is  little  room  for  individual- 
ism or  Independence,  and  there  is  much 
power  available  to  buy  off  or  club  down  too 
many  acts  of  Independent  action  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  public  servant. 

The  day  of  the  individualist  is  passing. 
and  unfortunately,  it  is  fading  fast  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  where  it  ought  to  last 
longest  If  independence  is  to  be  preserved 
for  every  Individual  American.  Unwarranted 
criticism  by  many  Members  of  Congress,  of 


thair  own  institution.  Is  adding  to  this  down- 
gradUiff  of  the  lagliaativa  branch.  Ofllclal 
Washington.  Influencad  by  its  own  propa- 
ganda, is  under  the  false  Impreaslon  that  the 
American  people  desire  communism,  even 
with  its  features  of  conformity  and  control. 
rather  than  their  right  to  be  an  individual 
and  Independent  of  unnecessary  regulation 
and  oontroL 

By  and  large,  the  Ammican  people  still 
agree  with  the  Jeffersonlan  idea  "that  gov- 
enunent  is  l>est,  which  govo-ns  least." 
Sincerely, 

SnoM  TBttbmond. 


CoBfrcstmaa's  ImpretsioBS  of  Hu  Trip 
ThroBfh     Irelaad     With      Presideit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  acAasAcatusRTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jtdy  11, 1963 

Mr.  OITEJIAa.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  and  my  very 
close  personal  and  good  frloid.  Con- 
gressman BoLAND,  was  with  President 
Kennedy  on  his  fabulous  and  sentimental 
tour  through  Ireland  recently.  On  his 
return  to  his  home  city  of  Springfield. 
Congressman  Boland  was  interviewed 
by  Dick  Sevems  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
News  on  July  5.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  Mr.  Sevems'  well-written 
and  Interesting  story  on  Congressman 
Roland's  Impressions  of  Ireland  gained 
while  with  President  Kennedy: 

A  movement  toward  a  more  industrialized 
economy  has  replaced  hiBt<Mic  anti -English 
sentiments  aa  the  chief  focus  of  Ireland's 
concern.  U.S.  Repreeentative  Edwaxo  P. 
BoLAND.  Springfield  Democrat,  said  today. 

Fresh  from  a  6-day  tour  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  the  Congressman,  who  represents  the 
Second  Congressional  District,  indicated  that 
this  was  one  of  the  main  impressions  he  re- 
ceived on  his  trip. 

"The  feeling  (against  England)  has  gen- 
erally died  out."  said  Representative  Boland. 
"In  fact,  most  of  the  young  people  who  leave 
migrate  to  England — more  than  to  the 
United  SUtes." 

aaoaanoN  thxu 

Migration,  of  course,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  themes  of  Ireland's  history 
for  the  past  100  years.  Representative 
BoLAND  noted  that  from  a  population  of  8 
million  some  60  years  ago,  the  number  of 
Irish  living  on  the  native  Isle  has  decreased 
to  a>4  million  in  the  26  southern  counties, 
and  1^  million  In  the  6  northern  counties, 
a  60  percent  decline. 

He  said,  however,  that  the  population  has 
now  leveled  off  and  is  remaining  stable. 
"They're  being  bom  as  fast  as  they  leave," 
he  commented. 

"Toxmg  people  migrate  now,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause of  the  present  lack  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  Ireland,  still  prhnarlly  agricxiltural." 
He  noted,  however,  that  the  IrlEh  "are  mak- 
ing a  real  effort"  to  industrialize,  provide 
more  Jobs  and  keep  money  at  home. 

"They're  building  their  own  food  process- 
ing plants  now,"  he  said.  "They  used  to  send 
food  out  of  the  country  for  processing."  He 
added  that  West  German  Investment  in  the 
Irish  economy  has  been  Increasing,  and  that 
other  foreign  capital  Is  being  attracted. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  fading 
away  of  sentiment  against  E^ngland."  he  said. 
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"was  a  land  reform  program  instituted  about 
a  generation  ago  which  broke  up  large  es- 
tates held  by  some  Irish  'but  mostly  Xng- 

llsh'  landlords." 

COICMON  atOMT 

A  common  sight  now,  he  aaid.  is  many 
smaU  ploU  of  land  throughout  the  island 
owned  by  farmar-famllies  to  whom  the  prop- 
erty was  distributed. 

Thus,  England  Is  no  longer  the  main  prob- 
lem in  Ireland,  he  indicated. 

Representative  Bolamo  traveled  with  the 
President  In  a  helicopter  on  visits  to  Dublin. 
Cork,  Galway,  Limerick,  New  Ross,  and  Dun- 
ganstown. 

"You  can  see  why  it's  called  the  Emerald 
Isle — eapedally  from  a  helicopter."  the  Con- 
gressman said.  "The  fields  are  a  brilliant 
green — ^the  rains  keep  them  green.  It  rains 
more  often  there,  but  it  doesnt  seem  to 
bother  them  as  much  as  it  does  us." 

One  of  the  stc^w  that  received  publicity 
was  President  Kennedy's  visit  to  his  an- 
cestral home  in  Dunganstown.  County  Wex- 
ford. 

VISTTTOFAHAN 

But  equally  meaningful  for  Representative 
BoLANs  was  his  visit  to  his  father's  home 
town  of  Fahan  (pronounced  Fawn)  in  County 
Kerry,  from  which  moat  of  Springfield's 
Irish  immigrants  came. 

The  Congressman  remained  In  Ireland — 
2  days  after  President  Kennedy  departed — 
to  visit  his  own  ancestral  home.  He  found 
it  "very  difficult"  to  count  the  number  of 
Bolands  in  Fahan.  The  same  held  true,  he 
said,  for  the  Cavanaughs,  the  Carneys,  and 
the  SuUivans. 

A  Carney  family  now  occupies  the  house 
where  Representative  Boland's  father  once 
Uved. 

County  Kerry,  said  the  Congressman,  is  a 
"tough,  rugged  area — hlUy  and  mountain- 
ous." The  fact  that  the  land  is  so  difficult 
to  farm  was  one  reason  many  Irishmen  from 
this  area  migrated  abroad.  Conditions  be- 
came especially  bad  during  the  potato  famine 
In  the  mid-180Q's. 

Kerry,  he  noted.  Is  an  area  where  Oaellc  Is 
taught  and  encouraged.  The  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  Oaellc  as  the  national  tongue  \a  a 
pet  project  of  Ireland's  President,  Eamon  de 
Valera. 

ENOUSH  FLAWUBBS 

"But  all  of  them  q;>eak  English,"  he  said. 
"Their  English  is  rather  flawless  and  has  a 
beautiful  ring." 

While  the  landscape  of  Kerry  matches  the 
beauty  of  the  language  spoken  there,  the 


Irish  of  Kerry  are  as  rugged  as  the  toraln. 
the  Congressmaa'a  remarics  indicated. 

"They'ra  well  fed.  well  clothed,  and  wen 
housed."  he  said.  "The  houses  are  old,  but 
comfortable — even  though  some  of  them  have 
no  heat.  The  children  are  beautiful — ^well 
fed  and  healthy. 

"One  of  my  relations  in  Kenmare  (a  town 
In  Kerry)  walked  6  miles  to  church  and  back. 
He  does  that  a  couple  of  times  a  week,"  Rep- 
resentative BOLAND  noted.  He  declared  that 
any  one  of  them  could  easily  accomplish 
"Bob  Kennedy's  60-mlle  hikes." 

Representative  Bolano  also  visited  the 
Ring  of  Klllamey  in  Kerry,  comprised  of  the 
bays  of  Dingle.  Bantry,  and  Kenmare. 

Prior  to  his  personal  visit.  Representative 
Box^AMB  accompanied  President  Kennedy 
along  vrlth  Presidential  Aide  lAwrence 
O'Brien  of  this  city  to  Cork,  County  of  Ker- 
ry, where  the  Springfield  Congressman  said 
President  Kennedy  received  "the  most  tumul- 
tuous reception"  of  the  trip. 

CAicx  raoK  imxs 

"People  would  come  from  miles  around," 
he  said,  "to  see  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive. 
Many  came  by  biis  from  86  and  40  miles 
away." 

Representative  Bolaicd  said  the  Irish  are 
"delighted  and  proud"  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  their  own  In  this  country  has  advanced 
to  the  Presidency.  "In  their  minds,  he  re- 
fiects  all  things  an  Irishman  thinks  a  leader 
shoTild  be." 

Representative  Bolams  was  asked  what 
Irishmen  think  leaders  ihould  be.  "He 
respects  himself,  his  family,  and  his  church." 
the  Congressman  answered.  "He's  a  good 
family  man.    That's  very  important." 

Representative  Boland  said  the  main  In- 
ternational concern  of  the  Irish  is  the  issue 
of  peace  or  war.  adding  they  are  definitely 
pro-Western.  (Ireland  does  not  belong  to 
the  North  Atiantic  Treaty  Organization.  One 
reason  is  that  the  coimtry  still  maintains 
territorial  claim  to  the  six  northern  coun- 
ties under  the  rule  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  NATO  member.) 

Representative  Bouind  recalled  President 
Kennedy's  address  to  a  Joint  session  oi  the 
Irish  Parliament,  termed  the  Dail  (pro- 
nounced doll). 

HCPOKTAMT  aOLB 

The  President  told  the  delegates  that  Ire- 
land, like  other  smaU  nationa,  had  an  Im- 
portant part  to  play  In  the  stiiiggle  for  Inter- 
national peace  throughout  the  world. 

Representative  Boland  noted,  finally,  the 
warm  reception  Americans  of  Irish  descent 


reoelve  in  Xralaad.  "The  Irish  an  tbe  nlceat 
people,"  h«  said.  "espedaUy  the  waltsn  ami 
waitresses." 

He  attributed  this  partly  to  ih»  fact  that 
"Jobs  are  very  liavd  to  coma  by.  la  the  hotel 
industry  thw*.  thay  haw  to  aerva  a  4-year 
apprenticestiip.  ConaequenUy  they  are  very 
weU  trained."  he  said. 


Maryland  Stodents  Chosen  General  Elec- 
tric Resear^  Feflows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC  MATHIAS,  JR. 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundap,  Jtdp  11, 1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  announce  that  three 
high  school  students  from  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  nearby  Mary- 
land have  been  chosen  as  1963  Oeneral 
Electric  Student  Research  Fellows. 
These  young  men,  Douglas  L  Will,  of 
Gaithersburg  High  Scbool.  Oalthers- 
burg,  Md.;  Arthur  E.  Ogus,  of  Mont- 
gomery Blair  High  School.  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  and  James  A.  Malorana,  of 
Boonsboro  High  School,  Boonsboro,  Md., 
were  selected  from  among  700  outstand- 
ing high  school  science  and  mathematics 
students  who  comp^ed  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric program.  For  6  wedcs,  these  young 
scientists  will  conduct  original  reaeuch 
in  physics  and  chemistry  under  the 
guidance  of  the  faculty  of  Union  College 
in  Schenectady,  N.Y.  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Douglas,  James,  and  Ar- 
thur. In  the  years  to  come,  the  ability 
of  America  to  increase  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens  while  maintaining  its  place 
of  world  leadership  will  depend  upon  the 
advances  of  science  and  technology.  To 
encourage  gifted  students  of  science  and 
mathematics  through  programs  such  as 
the  one  sponsored  by  Oeneral  Electeic  is 
to  insure  our  country  of  the  scientific 
leaders  ^i^ch  will  be  needed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Israel  Nobel,  East  Meadow 
Jewish  Center.  East  Meadow,  N.Y.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Heavenly  Father:  Thy  children, 
fashioned  in  Thine  image,  turn  to  Thee 
at  this  hour,  praying  that  Thou  mayest 
guide  us  in  our  striving  to  become  more 
like  Thee  in  the  judgments  of  our  hearts 
and  the  understanding  of  our  deeds. 

We  recognize  in  Thee  the  inspiration 
of  our  great  leaders  of  the  past,  who 
sought  to  establish  upon  this  continent 
a  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
]  cated  to  the  f reedcon  of  the  human  mind 
i  and  soul.    Faced  by  seemingly  Insur- 
mountable  barriers.   3^t  sustained   by 
f  Thee,  they  overcame  the  obstacles  in 
their  path,  and  carried  aloft  to  victory 
the  bright  banner  of  thia  fair  counttj. 


Aid  us,  then.  O  Lord,  as  we  labor  to- 
gether to  preserve  our  American  way  of 
life — a  way  of  life  so  dearly  purchased — 
a  way  of  life  that  is  now  as  it  has  been 
for  centuries  past,  a  beacon  of  hope  and 
an  undisguised  blessing  to  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  invoke  Thy  benign  blessings  upon 
the  esteemed  President  of  these  United 
States,  his  colleagues  and  advisers,  the 
illustrious  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
distinguished  Members  who  here  delib- 
erate. Endow  with  wisdom  and  vision 
those  who  are  charged  with  guiding  the 
destinies  of  this  great  and  glorious  coun- 
try so  that  the  legislation  emanating 
from  these  Halls  may  continue  to  pro- 
mote unity  and  brotherly  love  amongst 
all  Thy  children.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tike  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursdny.  July  11.  1M3,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills,  a  Joint  resolution,  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJt.  2461.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  dty  of  Hender- 
son, Nev..  at  fair  market  value,  certain  public 
lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada; 

HJt.  4946.  An  act  to  amend  the  Leglalatlve 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959.  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  expenses 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Itepresentatlves; 

H.J.  Bes.  405.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  United  States 
participation  In  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Piopwty; 

H.  Con.  Res.  161.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  addittcmal  copies  of  Houae  Docu- 
ment Ro.  S3e,  86th  Congress,  ad  ssasion.  en- 
titled "Tacts  on  Communiam — ^Volume  I,  The 
Communist  Ideotogy*:  and  Boose  Document 
No.  ISO,  87th  OoogrMB.  1st  sMslor,  wtttlad 
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H.Ooa.1 
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United  Stat4. 
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to 
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also  announced  that  the 
a  concurrent  reaolu- 
following  title,  in  which  the 
of  the  House  Is  requested: 

47.  Coneurrent  reaolutlon   to 

cc^tlea  of  certain  hearings 

telerlalon  pntrayal  of  crime  on 
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unanimous 
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FREEMAN  ON  THE  JOB 
INRX7S8IA 


Is  there   objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


for  1  mlnutf  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER, 
to  the  request 
Iowa? 

There 

Mr 
tary  of 
tourace  an 
Ronia  aQ< 
eomitrles. 
trip  is  a 
Acrlculture 
pletely 
entire 
trouble, 
scene,  the 


no  objection. 
H^VEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
Agrfeulture  Freeman  and  his  en- 
off  on  a  so-day  Junket  to 
several   other  Communist 
¥hat  he  hopes  to  gain  on  this 
ifiystery  to  almost  everyone, 
in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  com- 
govemment  control,  and  its 
agritaltural  economy  is  in  dire 
iiter    viewing    the    Russian 
£|ecretary  may  at  long  last  be- 
that  a  controlled  agri- 
ecfmomy,  such  as  he  recom- 
Amerlcan  farmers,  simply 


It  is  dlfD  nilt  to  understand  why  the 
Secretary  i  K>uld  have  picked  out  this 
particular  t  me  in  which  to  visit  the  Iron 
Curtain  ooi  ntrles.  He  certainly  knows 
that  Congn  ss  is  still  in  session  and  that 
many  agric  iltural  problems  at  home  de- 
mand his  c  mstant  and  personal  atten- 
tion. The  <  uestlon  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  to  hay<  new  wheat  legislation  is  of 
vital  Impor  ance.  Does  the  Secretary's 
absence  fro  n  the  coimtry  mean  that  he 
Is  ready  to  abandon  the  wheat  farmers 
of  this  cooi  try  by  letting  them  hang  out 
on  a  limb  w  th  $l-a-bushel  wheat,  which 
be  said  thej  would  get  if  the  wheat  refer- 
endum faUf  d?  What  is  he  doing  about 
tbe  high  pr  ee  of  sugar  which  the  house- 
wives of  M  lerlca  are  compelled  to  pay? 
Is  the  Seci  itary  abandonini^  the  cotton 
Industry  ci  this  country  which  needs 
remedial  Islslation?  And  what  is  he 
dcdng  to  hen>  the  distressed  dairy  Indus- 
try? If  tbelSecretary  miist  be  in  Europe. 
I  suggest  tlkat  he  spend  his  time  in  the 
Common  Market  countries  in  the  inter- 


est of  the 


which  Is  be  ng  so  seriously  discriminated 
against  by  he  European  Common  Mar- 
ket at  the  present  time.  In  the  final 
analysia,  1m  wever,  the  Secretary  should 
be  ill  Watfi  DftoD  attending  to  problems 


American  poultry  industry 


of  American  farmers  instead  of  Junket- 
ing overseas  while  Congress  Is  strug- 
gling with  agricultural  legislation  at 
home. 


VISIT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  peo- 
ple on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  the 
remarks  that  were  made  here  this  morn- 
ing and  press  dispatches  I  read  over 
the  weekend  seem  to  be  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  visit  of  oxir  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  not 
any  unusual  situation.  I  should  like  to 
recall  the  visit  of  the  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
accompanied  by  his  family,  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  1959.  I  do  not  know  what 
knowledge  Mr.  Benson  gained  from  his 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  that  time, 
but  I  do  know,  and  I  know  from  the 
q;)eeches  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  aisle 
during  those  days,  that  the  farm  pro- 
gram was  in  pretty  much  of  a  mess  in 
those  days.  too. 


QUESTION  OF  THE  PRTVILEOE  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ECHM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  summons  to  appear  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
Tuesday.  July  16,  1963,  at  9  o'clock  a.m., 
to  testify  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Jessie  Lee  Bell. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  summons 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved. 
I,  therefore,  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
summons. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  summons. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

UJ3w  Dbtbict  Coubt  fob  thk 
DnmucT  or  Columbia 

TBB  UJUl'BU  8TATBS  V.  JBS8IE  LKX  BILL 

The  Prealdent  of  the  United  States  to  Ed 

EDMONOeOM. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  of  said  court  on  Tues- 
day, the  16th  day  of  J\ily  1963,  at  9  o'clock 
a.m.,  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  depart  the  court  without 
leave  of  the  court  or  district  attorney. 

Habbt  M.  Huix, 

Clerk. 
By  Alan  B.  Davis, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  436)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  Representative  Ed  Edmondson.  a 
Member  of  this  House,  has  been  served  with 
a  sununons  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  to 
testify  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  196S.  at 
nine  o'clock  ajn..  In  the  case  of  the  United 
Statea  against  Jessie  Lee  Bell;  and 

Whereas  by  the  prlvUeges  of  this  House  no 
Member  Is  authorized  to  appear  and  testify 
but  by  order  of  the  House:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Representative  Ed  Edmond- 
son Is  authorized  to  appear  In  response  to 
the  smnmons  of  the  United  States  District 
Coxu't  for  the  District  of  Columbia  at  such 
time  as  when  the  House  Is  not  sitting  In 
session;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  resi>ectful  answer  to 
the  summons  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR  DIRECTORS 
AND  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  AT  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRA-nON  INSTALLA- 
■nONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  228)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  salary  of  directors  and 
chiefs  of  staff  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  domiciliarles,  and  centers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  DUTIES  OF  CENSUS 
ENUMERATORS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4818) 
to  amend  section  25  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
enumerators  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  f  oUows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  26  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  certain  duties  of 
eninnerators  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censxis, 
Department  of  Commerce).  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MERGING  OF  CERTAIN  COAST 
GUARD  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
OPERATING  EXPENSES,  RESERVE 
TRAINING,  AND  RETIRED  PAT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  73)  to 
provide  for  the  merger  of  certain  Coast 
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Guard  appropriations  for  operating  ex- 
penses. Reserve  training,  and  retired  pay. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  oyer 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CMda- 
Jioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMTTTING  Tlffi  GOVERNMENT  OF 
GUAM  TO  AUTHORIZE  A  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITY  TO  UNDERTAKE  UR- 
BAN RENEWAL  AND  HOUSING  AC- 
TIVITIES 

The  aerk  called  the  blU  (HH.  6481) 
to  permit  the  Government  of  Guam  to 
authorize  a  public  authority  to  under- 
take urban  renewal  and  housing  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania?^ 

Mr.  ASPINAT.Ti.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  my  colleague 
advise  his  chairman  whether  or  not  he 
desires  to  continually  offer  objection  to 
this  bill,  because  if  he  does,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  will  ask  for  a  rule. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  May  I  inform  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  I  do 
this  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEABXR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  CLAIMS  BY  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES AND  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
DAMAGE  TO.  OR  LOSS  OP.  PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY  INCIDENT  TO 
THEIR  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6910) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  by  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of.  personal 
property  incident  to  their  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Personnel 
and  CivUlan  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1962". 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "agency"  Includes  an  executive  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment,  or  corpo- 
ration primarily  acting  as  an  Instnimentallty 
of  the  United  States,  but  does  not  Include 
any  contractor  with  the  United  States; 

(2)  "uniformed  services"  means  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Public 
Health  Service;  and 

(3)  "settle"  means  consider,  ascertain,  ad- 
Just,  determine,  and  dispose  of  any  claim. 


whether  by  full  or  partial  allowance  or  dis- 
allowance. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
head  c€  aa  agency  may  prsMclbe.  he  or  his 
designee  may  settle  and  pay  a  claim  arising 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  against 
the  United  States  for  not  more  than  $6,600 
made  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices \inder  the  jurisdiction  of  that  agency  or 
by  a  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  that 
agency,  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of.  personal 
property  Incident  to  his  service.  If  the 
claim  Is  substantiated  and  the  possession  of 
that  property  Is  determined  to  be  reasonable, 
useful,  or  proper  under  the  circumstances, 
the  claim  may  be  paid  or  the  property  re- 
placed In  kind.  This  subsection  does  not 
apply  to  claims  settled  and  paid  before  its 
enactment. 

(b)  If  a  person  named  In  subsection  (a)  Is 
dead,  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned,  or 
his  designee,  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim 
made  by  the  decedent's  surviving  (1)  spouse, 
(2)  children,  (3)  father  or  mother,  or  both, 
or  (4)  toothers  or  sisters,  or  both,  that  arose 
before,  concurrently  with,  or  after  the  de- 
cedent's death  and  Is  otherwise  covered  by 
subsection  (a) .  Claims  of  survivors  shall  be 
settled  and  paid  In  the  order  named. 

(c)  A  claim  may  be  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  property 
only  If — 

(1)  It  Is  presented  In  writing  within  two 
years  after  It  accrues,  or  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  Is  later,  except  that  If  the  claim 
accrues  In  time  of  war  or  In  time  of  armed 
conflict  In  which  any  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  Is  engaged  or  If  such  a  war  or 
armed  conflict  Intervenes  within  two  years 
after  It  accrues,  and  If  good  cause  Is  shown, 
the  claim  may  be  presented  not  later  than 
two  years  after  that  ca\ise  ceases  to  exist,  or 
two  years  after  the  war  or  armed  ccmfllet  Is 
terminated,  whichever  Is  earlier; 

(3)  It  did  not  occur  at  quarters  occupied 
by  the  claimant  within  the  fifty  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  were  not  assigned 
to  him  or  otherwise  provided  In  kind  by  the 
United  States;  or 

(3)  It  was  not  caused  wholly  or  partly  by 
the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  of  the  claim- 
ant, his  agent,  or  his  employee. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  (1) , 
the  dates  of  beginning  and  ending  of  an 
armed  conflict  are  the  dates  established  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  or  by  a 
determination  of  the  President. 

(e)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  report 
once  a  year  to  Congress  on  claims  settled 
under  this  section  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report.  The  report  shall  Include  for 
each  claim  the  name  of  the  claimant,  the 
amount  claimed,  and  the  amoiint  paid. 

Sac.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  settlement  of  a  claim  under 
this  Act  Is  final  and  concltislve. 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  168  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  anMnded.  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2735  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  figure  "2732."  and  the  comma  after 
the  figure  "2738". 

(2)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  item: 

"2732.  Property  loss:  Incident  to  service; 
members  of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Pon*, 
or  Marine  Corps  and  civilian 
employees." 

(3)  Section  2732  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1956, 
chapter  376  (70  Stat.  255),  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Chapter  13  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  Item: 

"490.  Settlement  of  claims  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel." 

(2)  Section  490  Is  repealed. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
mentst 

The  amendments  axe  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strlks  "1002"  and  Insert 
"lOflB". 

Page  3.  line  90,  strike  "and  paid". 

Page  8,  llnaa  7  and  8,  strike  "or  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  is  lat^.". 

Page  4.  Une  11,  aft^  the  word  "amended" 
Insert  ",  effective  two  years  from  the  date 
of  this  Act.". 

Page  4.  line  20.  after  the  word  "amended" 
Inant  ",  effective  two  years  from  the  date  of 
this  Act.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


U.S.  FLAGS  AROUND  WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  375)  providing  for  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  rais- 
ing and  lowering  of  the  flags  ot  the 
United  States  surrounding  the  Washing- 
ton Monument 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  or  the  author  of  the  bill, 
what  the  estimated  cost  of  this  ceronony 
would  be? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  cost  that  is  attached  to 
this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentieman 
would  yield,  I  would  like  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  to  be  a  substan- 
tial deployment  of  troops  for  this  pur- 
pose?         

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No; 
that  will  not  necessarily  be  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUnia. 
There  are  50  flags  surrounding  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  At  the  proper  time 
these  flags  are  taken  down  and  bundled 
up  and  put  in  a  basket  where  they  re- 
main overnight  to  be  put  up  the  next 
morning  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. This  resoluti(m  was  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson]  and  referred  to  my 
subcommittee.  The  Army  came  back 
opposing  it,  and  said  it  would  require  a 
lot  of  perscmnel.  It  will  not  require  any 
such  thing.  It  will  require  perhaps 
one  officer  and  one  or  two  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  resolution  does 
is  to  authorize  some  kind  of  official  de- 
corum and  dignity  to  the  raising  and  the 
lowering  ot  the  flag  at  the  Washington 
Monument  Today  there  is  not  any- 
thing. The  resolution  will  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  set  up  some 
kind  of  appropriate  ceremony  for  this 
service  which  should  be  a  dignified  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  report  that 
the  Army  says  "for  a  proper  miUtary 
ceremony  there  will  be  at  least  1  cam- 
mlssiwied    (^cer.    2    noncommissioned 
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officers,  aid  100  enUsted  mien  to  raise 
the  UJ5.  fli  t»  and  at  least  1  oommlBsloned 
officer.  4  i  lUioonunissloned  officers,  and 


200  enUstc  1  men  to  lower  tbe  flasrs. 

If  we  aie  going  into  any  such  cere- 
mony as  tl  lis.  I  think  the  House  ought  to 
he  on  not  ee  as  to  Just  what  this  will 
InTohre  by  way  ol  expoMliture. 

Mr.  RI\  ERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  U  the  gentleman  will  srield  fur- 
ther. Th*  Army  report  was  so  far- 
fetched ttat  neither  the  subcommittee 
nor  the  fi  11  committee  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  it  We  had  the  Army  representa- 
tives theriL  The  report  would  not  re- 
quire thea !  things  at  all.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  t  >  have  the  proper  officials  of 
the  Depax  ment  of  Defense  present  for 
this  ceren  ony.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
handled  1 1  the  elaborate  fashion  men- 
tioned in  he  Army  report 

Mr.  Spe  kker,  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man froa  Iowa  that  the  report  is  in 
error,  or  ( xaggerated.  We  did  not  pay 
any  atten  ion  to  what  they  said  because 
It  does  nc  t  require  it  But  it  does  re- 
quire som;  sort  of  respect  for  the  U.S. 
flag  and  i  proper  ceremony,  instead  of 
bundling  he  flags  up  and  stuffing  them 
tn  a  box  a  id  then  having  them  raised  by 
smneone  uho  is  not  a  representative  of 
the  Depcrtment  of  Defense  or  the 
military. 

Mr.  OR  )8S.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man if  th  B  could  not  become  a  very  ex- 
pensive c  ;remony,  and  the  gentleman 
revondec  by  saying:  "not  necessarily 
80."  Whi  1 1  want  from  the  gentleman — 
and  I  bel  eve  I  have  it 

Mr.  KT  'ERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
resolution 

Mr.  OiOSS.  Just  a  minute.  What 
I  want  fr  on  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina-  -and  I  believe  I  now  have  it- 
is  the  assurance  that  this  Is  not  going 
to  become  a  highly  expensive  ceronony. 
We  have  i  busted  n.S.  Treasury.  I  am 
In  favor  c  '  a  pn^wr  ceremony 

Mr.  R  YERB  of  South  Carolina. 
Proper  rei  pect 

Mr.  0I06S.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
proper  rei  pect  care,  and  the  proper  dis- 
play of  t  le  UjB.  flag,  of  course,  but  I 
cannot  sc  s  this  Government  onbarklng 
at  this  tin  e 

Mr.  R[VERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Neither  on  L 

M^.  OI  OSS.  On  a  highly  aq;>enstve 
ceremonii  1  program  at  the  Washington 
MonumeE  t. 

Mr.  R  VERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Neither  o  mid  the  committee. 

Mr.  €31S  OSS.  I  cannot  see  the  Gov- 
ernment embaridng  upon  such  a  pro- 
gram on   i  365-day-a-year  basis. 

Mr.  R  VERS  oi  South  Carolina. 
Neither  a  n  the  committee.  The  gentle- 
man is  ak  tolutely  right  The  genUonan 
is  perfeel  y  right.  The  gentleman  has 
the  assur  mce  of  the  subcommittee  and 
of  the  fu  1  committee  that  this  will  not 
be  the  a  se.  The  resolution  does  not 
require  t  le  presence  of  a  serviceman. 
The  reao  ation  merely  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  arrange  for  the 
raising  afd  the  lowering  of  the  flag  at 
the  Wastington  Monument  There  are 
many  Re  lerve  groups  around  here  who 
would  liks  to  do  it  Tliere  is  nothing 
oontaineq  in  the  resolution  which  re- 


quires that  it  be  done  on  the  basis  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fears  it 
might  be  done. 

Mr.  OROBS.  With  that  assurance 
frcMU  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

ltesolr>ed  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep' 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  after  consiiltatlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  arrange  for 
appropriate  ceremonies  to  be  conducted  In 
connection  with  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  flags  of  the  United  States  surrounding 
the  Washington  Monxunent  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  J<^t  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CELEBRATION  OP  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OP  STATE  HIGHWAY 
OFPICIALS. 

The  Clerk  called  House  Conciirrent 
Resolution  179  extending  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials  for 
its  service  to  this  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  objection,  may  I  ask  some- 
one who  Is  acquainted  with  this  bill 
whether  it  is  contemplated  that  It  will 
require  any  expenditure  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Plorida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
cosponsorlng  this  resolution  along  with 
the  gentieman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Pal- 
lon],  the  chairman  of  the  Roads  Sub- 
committee. It  Involves  no  expenditure 
of  funds.  It  simply  expresses  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Congress  to  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
for  the  tremendous  assistance  the  asso- 
ciation has  rendered  not  only  to  the 
State  roads  departments  but  to  the  Con- 
gress itself  in  promulgating  the  highway 
program  and  properly  administering  it. 
There  are  no  funds  or  expenditures  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  QROSS.  May  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cbamu]  that  it  does  not  contemplate 
any  spending  in  the  future  out  of  the 
VS.  Treasury? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  genti^nan  will 
jrield,  it  specifically  provides  to  the  con- 
trary, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
assurance,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  composed  of  the  highway 
departments  of  all  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  will  In  1964 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  annlTersary  of  Its  or- 
ganization; and 

Whereas  said  organization  through  Its 
membership  represents  those  States  and  Fed- 
eral governmental  agencies  responsible  for 
the  planning,  construction,  and  maintenance 
of  a  vast  system  of  national  public  highways 
throughout  the  Nation,  Including  those  com- 
prising the  new  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways;  and 

Whereas  the  association  was  founded  In  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  In  1914,  to  assemble 
In  one  group  those  State  and  Federal  public 
officials  responsible  for  administering  the 
State  and  Federal-aid  highway  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  technical  policies, 
standards,  and  specifications  for  the  conduct 
of  such  programs,  to  develop  Improved  ad- 
ministrative and  engineering  techniques,  to 
encourage  the  use  of  best  practices,  and  to 
counsel  with  the  Congress,  on  highway  mat- 
ters; and 

Whereas  the  association  will  celebrate  said 
fiftieth  anniversary  at  an  annual  meeting  to 
be  held  In  the  month  of  December  1964,  In 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  city  of  Its  origin:  Mow, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  express  to  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  at  said 
annual  meeting  Its  appreciation  for  half  a 
century  of  service  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  a  nationwide  highway  transpor- 
tation system  that  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  Natlonts  growth  and  economic  well- 
being:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
delivered  to  the  said  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials by  a  special  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  consist  of  two  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  INDUCTION  OF 
SOLE  SURVIVING  SON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2664) 
to  amend  section  6(o)  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  induction  for 
the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family  whose 
father  died  as  a  result  of  military  service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentieman  from  South 
Carolina  a  question  concerning  the  bill. 
Can  the  gentleman  inform  the  House  as 
to  the  number  of  possible  inductees  who 
might  be  affected  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
would  apply  to  the  son  of  a  father  who 
might  have  been  killed  in  action  or  died 
as  a  result  of  a  service  Incurred  disease 
or  injury.  The  committee  changed  it  by 
providing  that  if  the  boy  wanted  to  vol- 
unteer, he  could  volunteer.  There  may 
be  6,000  or  8,000  of  these  cases  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing.  As  the  bill  was  writ- 
ten a  boy  would  not  be  permitted  to  en- 
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list  if  he  wanted  to  enlist.  We  amended 
it  so  that  he  could  enlist  if  he  wanted 
to.    There  would  be  on^  a  few  Involved. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  exemp- 
tion applies  to  the  sole  survivor  of  a  vet- 
eran who  dies  from  a  disease  incurred 
in  the  service? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  A  di- 
rectly incurred  illness. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
compared  to  the  usual  provisions  of  a 
veterans  bill  involving  service  connection 
of  a  disease. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  There 
has  to  be  a  medical  statement  attached 
saying  that  death  was  a  result  of  a  serv- 
ice Incurred  disease  or  injury. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  So  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  that  say  30  years 
after  a  war  a  great  number  of  these  cases 
might  arise? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
may  be  conceivably  possible,  but  we  went 
into  this  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  very 
much  possibility — and  certainly  not  in 
many  cases. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man sees  no  great  difficulty  in  connection 
with  this  matter? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
tried  the  best  we  could  to  avoid  any  con- 
flicts, and  I  believe  we  have  covered  the 
situation  satisfactorily. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6(o)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (50  App.  n.S.C.  456(o))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "the  father  or"  im- 
mediately after  "Where". 

With  the  following  cmnmittee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  out  the 
words  "by  Inserting  'the  father  or'  immedi- 
ately after  'Where'.",  Insert  a  dash  after  the 
word  "amended"  and  the  following: 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  words  "the  father  or" 
after  the  word  "Where";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  words  "unless  he 
volunteers  for  Induction"  after  the  words 
"of  this  title". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MODIFYING  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJ- 
ECT FOR  REND  LAKE,  ILL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4823) 
to  modify  the  flood  control  project  for 
Rend  Lake,  HI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  could 
the  gentieman  from  Illinois  give  us  an 
explanation  of  this  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  enlightening  the  House  as  to  its  pro- 
visions? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  4823 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  credit  local  interests  against 


their  required  payment  f  <»*  water  supply 
for  work  performed  by  them.  Several 
roads  must  be  raised  in  the  lake  area. 
All  this  bill  does  is  to  give  the  local  peo- 
ple the  proper  credit  for  work  performed. 
The  bill  was  requested  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  it  was  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  unanimously. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Why  is  this 
t3^e  of  legislation  necessary?  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  ordinarily  credit  is 
given  for  work  actually  done  or  expenses 
actually  incurred  by  the  local  people. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, but  it  will  be  several  months  before 
construction  is  undertaken  by  the  Army 
Corps.  The  highway  is  now  under  con- 
struction, and  if  this  bill  does  not  pass, 
then  the  local  people  would  not  be  given 
credit  for  the  work  performed. 

This  is  a  ruling  made  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  I  felt  the  legisla- 
tion was  not  necessary  for  the  reasons 
the  gentieman  pointed  out.  However, 
the  Army  felt  they  did  need  this  modi- 
flcation  in  order  to  give  local  people 
credit  for  their  $6  million  cost.  It  does 
not  cost,  again  I  repeat,  any  money  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  would  like  to  state 
this  bill  did  come  out  with  a  unanimous 
report  from  our  committee.  Hie  facts 
of  the  matter  are  if  the  local  people  built 
a  highway  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards now  required,  the  highway  would 
have  to  be  raised  2  years  later  when  the 
actual  project  was  officially  gotten  un- 
derway. If  it  was  raised  2  years  later  the 
total  cost  of  the  two-step  work  on  the 
highway  would  be  greater  than  if  it  is 
raised  the  required  level  at  the  present 
time  so  as  to  be  high  enough  to  be  above 
the  water  level  after  the  dam  is  built. 
Therefore,  this  course  of  action  will 
actually  result  in  a  net  savings  and  in  a 
reduction  of  cost. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  May  I>ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  if  the 
necessity  for  this  bill  being  adopted  does 
not  indicate  a  defect  in  the  basic  law 
which  should  be  corrected? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  This  is  possible. 
However,  there  are  relatively  few  of 
these  situations  that  occurred  and  up  to 
now  the  committee  handled  the  bills  on 
their  individual  merits  as  they  occur. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  And  other 
bills  similar  to  this  have  been  passed? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  There  have  been  a 
number,  yes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
flood  control  project  for  Rend  Lake,  Illinois, 
authorized  In  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962,  Is  hereby  modified  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  credit 
local  Interests  against  their  required  pay- 
ment for  water  supply  for  any  work  done  by 


such  Interests  on  such  project.  If  he  approves 
such  work  as  being  In  accordance  with  the 
I»x>Ject  as  authorized. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITMENT  OP  PERSONS  OF  UN- 
SOUND MIND  ON  FEDERAL  RESER- 
VATIONS IN  LOUDOUN  COUNTY. 
VA.,  TO  ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  5543)  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  1949  (63  Stat.  759,  ch.  672;  32 
D.C.  Code  417) ,  to  authorize  the  commit- 
ment of  persons  of  unsoimd  mind  found 
on  Federal  reservations  in  Loudoun 
County,  Va.,  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  familiar  with  this  bill  why  it 
applies  to  counties  contiguous  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  It  applies  to  several 
installations  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  a  part  of  Loudoun  County  is  in- 
cluded in  the  prasent  law.  All  this  does 
is  place  Dulles  Airport,  which  is  not  in 
that  part  of  Loudoun  Coun^,  under  the 
law.    That  is  all  this  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentie- 
man this  question:  Would  this  prohibit 
the  commitment  of  an  employee,  such  as 
the  one  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  episode, 
from  being  shanghaied  and  committed, 
without  a  hearing,  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital as  a  mental  case  simply  because  she 
sought  to  protect  certain  records  as  she 
was  instructed  to  do  by  her  immediate 
superior? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  I  am  certain  the  gen- 
tleman feels  that  the  courts  will  protect 
the  rights  of  the  citizens. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Her  rights  were  not  pro- 
tected, imtil  after  she  had  been  in- 
carcerated in  this  mental  institution. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  The  courts  resolved 
the  question  upon  the  hearing  of  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  as  I  recall  it,  and  de- 
livered her  to  her  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  was  some  time 
after  she  had  been  incarcerated.  Would 
this  bill  prohibit  that  kind  of  shanghai- 
ing of  individuals? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  No ;  this  bill  does  not 
authorize  any  question  involving  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  courts  relative  to  the 
sending  of  any  individual  to  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  new  language 
on  page  3? 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the 
agency  of  the  United  Stetes  In  control  of 
the  place  where  such  person  Is  apprehended 
to  forthwith  notify  the  husband  or  wife  or 
some  near  relative  or  friend  of  the  person 
so  apprehended  whose  address  may  be  known 
to  said  agency  head  or  whose  address  can  by 
reasonable  Inquiry  be  ascertained  by  him. 

Is  this  new  language  dealing  with  com- 
mitments? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  It  is  not  new  lan- 
guage but  language  under  the  present 
law. 
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Mr.  QlUieS.  That  WM  the  faUure 
wfaieh  led  to  that  InearoermtftiA.  Her 
relatives  ai  d  friends  were  not  noUfled 
until  well  a  !ter  she  bad  been  oonunitted 
'  imintol  lywrltn^ 

Mr.  LIB<  XNATL  Hist  was  probably 
a  departur  i  on  the  part  of  the  ofBeial 
personnel  i  nd  not  the  fault  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ORG  38.    I  see. 

Mr.  %)ea  cer,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  obje  ;tlon. 

The  SPE  ^KER.    Is  there  objection  to 
eoosideraUon  of  the  bill? 

There  bong  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bU  .  as  follows: 

0«  it  eiMM  ied  by  the  Senate  «n4  House  o/ 
MtrnatmUtiieM  of  tht  United  Stmtee  of 
Americm  in  Congreea  oaeemhltA,  TbaX  tec- 
tum 1  or  tb«  Act  or  Oetobw  11. 1»40  («  8Ut. 
TW;  MC.  S3- 117.  D.O.  ODde).  U  Amended  to 
read  as  foil  ms:  'TbMt  any  United  Statea 
eommlaalone  r  speeieUy  deelgnetert  for  that 
purpoae  t>y  1  he  United  Statee  Dlatrlct  Court 
for  the  Baati  rn  DIatrlet  of  Virginia  or  by  the 
Ublted  8tat4  ■  Dlatrlct  Court  for  the  Dlatrlct 
ef  Maryland  shall  have  JtDladletlon  and  au- 
thority to  eo  mmlt  to  Saint  EUaabetha  Hoq>l- 
tal  In  the  D  itrlet  of  Columbia,  for  obeerra- 
tlon  and  dla  pioals.  any  peraon  found  In  any 
jtlaoe  over  v  bleb  the  United  Statea  baa  ez- 
cluatre  or  oc  acxirrent  Jurladlctlon  in  Arling- 
ton County.  Fairfax  County.  Loudoun  Coun- 
ty, cr  the  city  c(  Alezandrta.  In  the  State 
or  Vlr^nla.  or  In  lion||oi&ery  County  or 
In  Prlnea  G  torgea  County.  In  the  State  of 
Maryland,  i*  iu>  la  alleged,  and  la  beliered  by 
the  oommlai  loner,  to  be  of  unaound  mind. 
Any  United  Statea  conmiiaatoner  apecUlly 
dealgnated  1  or  that  purpoae  by  the  United 
Statea  Dlst  let  Court  for  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia  ab  &I1  have  like  Jtirlsdlction  and  au- 
Chortty  In  tl  e  eaae  of  any  peraon  temporarily 
datataMd  tn  Saint  KUmbetha  Oiepltal.  pur- 
aoant  to  aei  tlon  a  hareoT.  Any  aueh  oom- 
aoAtment  ahi  II  be  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  daya  uid  may  be  made  only  after  a 
h— *^"C  !>*'*  "*  ^*  oommlaaioner  upon  the 
taatlmony  under  oath  of  at  leaat  two  wlt- 
neaaea  who  ahall  testify  as  to  their  belief 
that  the  aak  person  la  of  unaound  mind  and. 
In  addition,  upon  the  testimony  under  oath 
or  aflkiaTit  3f  two  p^yslelana,  at  least  one 
of  whom  la  skilled  In  the  treatment  and 
^t«gw»ft«i«  of  nermoa  and  mental  disorders, 
who  shall  t  Btlfy  or  certify  in  writing  that 
they  have  e  tamtned  the  aald  person  alleged 
to  be  of  una  mnd  mind  and  believe  said  per- 
son to  be  o '  unaound  mind  and  not  fit  to 
remain  at  1  berty  and  go  unrestrained,  and 
that  aueh  p  «aoa  should  be  in  cristody  in  a 
hospital  foi  the  treatment  oT  mental  or 
aesToua  dlac  rdera  for  hla  own  safety  and  wel- 
fare and  (o-  the  preaerratlon  of  the  peace 
and  good  or  ler.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  of  the  Unted  States  in 
control  of  \  he  place  where  such  person  la 
apprehende<  to  forthwith  notify  the  hiuband 
or  wire  or  ac  me  near  relative  or  friend  of  the 
peraon  ao  a  >prehended  whoae  address  may 
be  known  Xn  <  said  agency  head  or  whoae  ad- 
dreaa  can  I  y  reasonable  inquiry  be  aacer- 
talned  by  hi  n:  Provided  further.  That  in  the 
case  of  any  person  described  in  section  6, 
the  agency  1  lead  shall  notify  the  head  of  the 
department  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
aarvlee  to  w1  tlch  the  individual  belongs.  The 
s^ency  of  tt  e  Uhlted  States  in  control  of  the 
plaee  where  such  person  la  apprtiiended  is 
authorlaed  to  employ  physicians  for  the 
aforeealcl  pi  irpoae  and  to  pay  eompenaatlon 
lor  thetr  arvicea  and  to  pay  expenaea  of 
wttnesaas  li.  such  prooeedlng  out  of  ftmds 
available  herefor.  Physicians  who  are 
officers  or  i  mployeea  of  the  United  Statea 
or  who  are  nembers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  authorized  to 
render  awe  i  eenlees  without  additional 
compenaatl<  n." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  ttme,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CREDTTINO  INACTIVE  RESERVE 
SERVICE  FOR  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6000) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  change  the  method  of  computing  re- 
tired pay  of  certain  enlisted  members  of 
the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
30aS(a)  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  regular  enlisted  member  of  the 
Army  may  be  retired  \mder  section  3914  or 
3917  of  thla  title,  his  years  of  service  are 
computed  by  adding  all  active  service  in  the 
armed  f orcea  and  service  computed  under 
section  S689  of  thla  title.  For  the  purpoae 
of  computing  hla  retired  pay  under  section 
8901  of  thla  title,  hla  years  of  service  are 
computed  by  adding — 

"(1)  hla  years  of  active  service  in  the 
armed  forces; 

"(2)  his  years  of  service  computed  under 
section  3688  of  this  title;  and 

"(8)  the  years  of  service,  not  included  in 
claxise  (1)  or  (3),  with  which  be  would  be 
entitled  to  be  credited  under  section  1833 
of  thla  title,  if  he  were  entitled  to  retired 
pay  imder  section  1331  of  this  UUe." 

Szc.  2.  SecUon  6330  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  sunended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "the  n\mi- 
ber  of  years  of  acUve  service  In  the  armed 
forces"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subseeUon 
<e)  and  Inserting  the  following  in  place 
thereof: 

"the  total  of— 

"(1)  hla  years  of  acUve  service  in  the 
armed  forcea;  and 

"(2)  the  years  of  service,  not  Included 
in  cla\ise  (1).  with  which  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  be  credited  under  section  1333  of 
this  Utle,  if  he  were  entitled  to  retired  pay 
under  aeetlon  1331  of  this  Utle"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "purposes  of 
Bubeectlons  (b)  and  (c)"  in  subsecUon  (d) 
and  InserUng  the  words  "purpose  of  sub- 
section (b)"  in  place  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence after  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(d): 

"Fbr  the  purpose  of  computing  total  years 
of  service  under  subsecUon  (c),  after  years 
creditable  under  clauses  (I)  and  (2)  have 
been  added  together,  a  part  of  a  year  that 
is  six  montha  or  more  la  counted  as  a  whole 
year  and  a  part  of  a  year  that  is  lees  than 
six  months  is  disregarded." 

Sk.  3.  SecUon  8926(a)  of  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  regtilar  enlisted  member  of  the 
Air  Force  may  be  retired  under  section  8914 
or  8917  of  this  UUe,  his  years  of  service  are 
computed  by  adding  all  active  aervice  in 
the  armed  forces  and  service  computed  under 
section  8683  of  this  title.  For  the  purpose  of 
computing  his  retired  pay  under  section 
8091  of  this  title,  his  years  of  service  are 
computed  by  adding — 

"(1)  hla  years  of  active  service  in  the 
armed  foroes; 

"(2)  hla  years  of  service  computed  under 
section  8683  of  thU  title;  and 

"(3)  the  years  of  service,  not  included 
in  clause  (1)  or  (2),  with  which  he  would 
be   enUUed   to   be   credited   under    section 


18SS  of  this  title,  if  he  were  enUUed  to 
retired  pay  under  section  1331  cr  thla  UUe." 
Baa  4.  No  person  la  entitled  to  an  increaaa 
in  retired  pay.  retainer  pay.  or  retirement 
pay.  becauae  of  thla  Act,  for  any  period  before 
ita  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  oigrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELEASINO  CERTAIN  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  THE  USE  OP  LAND  PRE- 
VIOUSLY TRANSFERRED  TO  THE 
CITY  OP  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

The  Clerk  called  the  UU  (H  Jl.  4177)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  BClnn.,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  certain  lands  heretofore 
conveyed  to  such  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Ull  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  la  hereby  authorised  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Saint  Paxil. 
BTinneeota.  all  right.  tiUe,  and  interest  of  the 
United  Statee  remaining  in  and  to  those  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  with  certain  reaervationa 
and  conditions,  by  quitclaim  deed  from  the 
United  SUtea  to  the  city  of  Saint  Paul. 
Mlnneeota.  dated  July  5.  1928  (recorded  In 
book  of  deeda  851.  jMge  84.  offloe  of  the  regis- 
ter of  deeds.  Ramsey  County,  Minnesota), 
entered  Into  under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
May  29,  1928  (PubUc  Law  577.  Seventieth 
Congress). 

Sac.  2.  The  conveyance  a\ithorlzed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  aub- 
ject  to  the  condition  that  the  city  of  Saint 
Paul.  Mlnneeota.  pay  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  ouu-ket  value  of  the 
propert"  interest  to  be  conveyed,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  after  ap- 
praisaL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EASEMENTS.  CAMP  JOSEPH  H. 
PENDLETON.  CALIP. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  546)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
grant  easements  for  the  use  of  lands  in 
the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton  Naval 
Reservation,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  some- 
one to  tell  the  House  why  there  should  be 
$9.5  million  expended  for  research  and 
development  in  connection  with  this 
project. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  expenditure  for  re- 
search and  development  is  not  involved 
m  the  legislation  before  us  today.  That 
Is  on  the  project  itself.  The  legislation 
we  are  considering  today  Is  the  granting 
of  easements  for  the  use  of  approximate- 
ly 90  acres  at  Camp  Pendleton  for  the 
site  of  this  particular  Installation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  report  can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
why  there  should  be  $9.5  million  expend- 
ed for  research  and  development  in  a 
project  of  this  kind  when  there  are  al- 
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ready  nuclear  power  generating  plants 
in  operation  over  the  country;  that  ia 
true.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes.  we  do;  but  they 
are  not  exactly  similar  to  this  plant, 
which  is  a  much  larger  plant  than  any 
that  has  been  built  heretofore. 

Mr.  OROSS.  So  this  is  one  of  the 
contributions  to — what  is  it — $13  bil- 
lion that  we  are  spending  per  year  for 
research  and  develoiMnent?  This  is  one 
of  the  contributions  to  that  staggering 
fimd;  U  that  about  correct? 

Mr.  PRICE.  This,  of  coiirse.  repre- 
sents a  contribution  in  a  development 
program,  but  it  has  no  connection  with 
research  and  development  expenditures 
for  the  .  Defense  Establishment.  The 
contribution  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man comes  from  the  Atomic  Energy'^ 
Commission  to  this  particular  project  in 
connection  with  the  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment program. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Since  it  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  report,  do  I  imderstand 
that  you  are  waiving  for  the  benefit  of 
this  project  some  $5  million  worth  of 
nuclear  fuel — ^waiving  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  fuel? 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
also  in  keeping  with  this  particular 
program  and  the  same  procedure  that 
has  been  used  in  connection  with  the 
other  plants  which  are  Involv^  in  the 
nuclear  power  development. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  Is  not  exactly 
free  enterprise,  is  it?  It  is  a  long  way 
from  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  would  say  in  this  pro- 
gram there  is  a  substantial  amount  of 
Government  subsidy. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  some- 
one admit  there  is  Government  subsidy 
in  addition  to  that  provided  to  the  farm- 
ers. Farmers  are  h^d  to  be  the  cul- 
prits in  the  piece  when  it  comes  to  sub- 
sidy, according  to  some  people  around 
here.  It  is  interesting  to  establish  the 
fact  that  there  \s  a  very  substantial  sub- 
sidy in  this  project. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  think  I  can  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  and  he  hereby  ia 
authorized  and  empowered  to  grant  to 
Southern  California  Edison  Company,  a 
California  corporation,  and  to  San  Diego 
Oaa  and  Electric  Company,  a  California 
corporation,  and  to  each  of  them,  their  re- 
apective  successors  and  assigns,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deans 
necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  an  easement  in,  over,  under, 
and  upon  lands  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America,  approximately  ninety  acres  in  area, 
within  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton  Naval 
Reservation,  California,  for  the  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  and  tise  of  a  nuclear 
electric  generating  station,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  generating  imita,  and  appurtenancea 
thereto;  and  easements  in,  under,  over,  and 
upon  such  additional  lands  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America  within  the  Camp  Joseph 
H.  Pendleton  Naval  Reeervation,  California, 
aa  are  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  purpoee 
of  constructing,  operating,  maintaining,  and 
xuing  electric  transmission  and  communica- 


tion lines,  switchyards  and  substations,  cool- 
ing water  conduits,  pipelines  for  water,  gaa 
and  aewage,  railroad  spur  tracks,  access 
roads,  and  other  appurtenances  to  said  fa- 
cllitiea  and  to  said  nuclear  electric  generat- 
ing station. 

SBC.  2.  Upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  iM-otect  the  interests  oT 
the  United  States  and  within  the  scope  set 
forth  in  section  1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  amend  any  such  easement  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  change  the  lands  affected 
thereby,  either  by  substitution,  addition,  or 
deletion,  as  well  as  to  change  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  grant. 

Sec.  3.  A  reasonable  charge,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  or  his  successor  in  interest, 
based  upon  the  fair  value  of  each  easement 
granted  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein 
contained,  shall  be  payable  by  the  grantee 
or  grantees  thereof,  their  respective  succes- 
sors or  assigns. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  and  he 
hereby  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  g^ant 
to  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  a 
California  corporation,  and  to  San  Diego 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  a  California  cor- 
poration, and  to  each  of  them,  their  respec- 
tive successors  and  assigns,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  an  easement  in,  over,  imder  and 
upon  lands  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
approximately  ninety  acres  in  area,  within 
the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton  Naval  Reser- 
vation, California,  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  use  of  a  nuclear 
electric  generating  station,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  generating  units,  and  appwtenances 
thereto:  and  easements  in,  under,  over,  and 
upon  such  additional  lands  of  the  United 
States  of  America  within  the  Camp  Joseph 
H.  Pendleton  Naval  Reservation,  California, 
as  are  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  pvu-pose 
of  constructing,  operating,  maintaining,  and 
using  electric  transmission  and  conununica- 
tlon  lines,  switchyards  and  substations,  cool- 
ing water  conduits,  pipelines  for  water,  gas 
and  sewage,  railroad  spur  tracks,  access  roads 
and  other  appurtenances  to  said  facilitiea 
and  to  said  nuclear  electric  generating  sta- 
tion. 

"Sec.  2.  Upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  within  the  scope 
set  forth  in  section  1,  the  Secretary  or  his 
successors  in  interest,  may  amend  any  such 
easement  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties thereto,  or  their  successors  in  interest,  in 
such  manner  as  to  change  the  lands  affected 
thereby,  either  by  substitution,  addition  or 
delegation,  as  well  as  to  change  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  grant. 

"Sac.  3.  A  reasonable  charge,  which  may  be 
paid  in  installments  or  in  a  lump  sum  or  in 
a  combination  thereof,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  or  his  successor  in  interest,  based 
upon  the  fair  value  of  each  easement  granted 
pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  contained, 
shall  be  payable  by  the  grantee  or  grantees 
thereof,  their  respective  successors  and 
assigns." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

THE  PRESIDENT  IS  PLAYING  A 
DANGEROUS  GAME 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  may 
be  a  decisive  moment  In  history.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  special  envoy  to  Moscow 
begins  negotiations  with  the  Soviets.  At 
this  moment  the  President  has  not  seen 
it  necessary  to  take  the  American  people 
into  his  confidence  so  we  do  not  know 
what  Harriman's  instructions  are. 
Neither  the  people  nor  the  Congress  can 
be  sure  that  a  secret  deal  has  not  already 
been  made  with  Khrushchev.  The 
strange  course  of  Kennedy  policies  have 
left  us  completely  bewildered  and  con- 
fused. We  only  know  that  under  this 
administration  Communist  strength  has 
been  increased  and  the  cause  of  the  free 
world  has  been  dangerously  weakened  in 
Laos,  in  Vietnam,  and  on  our  own  door- 
step in  Cuba. 

There  Is  moimting  evidence  that  secret 
deals  may  have  been  made  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev. 
The  strange  policy  which  resulted  in  the 
consolidation  of  Soviet  strength  in  Cuba 
and  the  withdrawing  of  our  missile  bases 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  certainly  followed 
the  pattern  of  Soviet  demands.  Our 
steady  backdown  in  demands  for  effective 
inspection  in  any  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
and  our  unilateral  action  in  bringing 
testing  to  a  halt  again  seems  to  be  in 
keeping  with  Soviet  policy  rather  than 
the  self-interest  of  the  United  States. 

For  whatever  reason  he  Is  doing  it. 
President  Kennedy  is  playing  a  danger- 
ous game  in  attempting  to  make  deals 
with  the  Communists.  The  President  in 
not  trusting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  trusting  Khrushchev  may  well 
find  that  we  have  lost  the  war  before  we 
knew  we  were  actually  in  it. 

Congress  should  demand  that  no  deals 
be  made  with  Khrushchev  until  we  are 
told  the  objective  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  the  program  for  protect- 
ing the  sovereignty  and  the  freedom  of 
tills  Nation. 

As  a  part  of  these  r^narks  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  report  from 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  July  22. 
"Is  a  United  States  Deal  With  Russia 
Near?" 
Is  A  UNrriD  States  Deal  WrxH  Russia  Nxae? 

A  deal  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  appears  at  this  time  definitely 
to  be  in  the  formative  stages. 

This  deal,  as  it  is  taking  shape,  is  at  the 
top — ^between  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev.  It  concerns  more  than  pro- 
posals to  limit  or  to  ban  nuclear  testing. 

Cuba  apparently  is  involved.  So  is  Berlin. 
So  is  the  future  of  U.S.  policy  as  it  relates 
to  East  Europe.    So  is  trade. 

At  any  stage  along  the  line,  moves  in 
either  Wtishlngton  or  Moscow  could  slam 
the  door — for  now — on  a  deal.  Inaiders  de- 
scribe current  negotiations  as  "in  the  prob- 
ing stage."  But  the  direction  is  clear  and 
the  chief  negotiators  are  known. 

AN  impoktant  icisaioH 

Averell  Harriman,  Under  Secretary  erf  State, 
is  President  Kennedy's  agent  in  the  initial 
soundings.  BTr.  Harriman's  mission  to  Mos- 
cow in  mid-July  is  unlquMy  important  in 
the  morea  toward  a  deal.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary ia  a  man  who  has  dealt  with  Russians, 
direetiy  or  Indlrectiy,  since  the  days  of  Joseph 
Stalin's  rule,  when  Mr.  Harriman  was  U.S. 
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united  Stetes  that  now  to  ths  time  to  talk  to 
Khrushehsv.  Opinion  to  that  Khrushchev, 
for  hto  own  sslf -Interest,  may  be  more  In- 
terested in  making  deato  with  the  United 
States  rattier  than  merely  making  propa- 
ganda at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

It  to  for  thto  reason  that  President  Ken- 
nedy to  probing  the  Sovtot  leadership  with 
a  round  of  negotiations  ahned  at  a  deal  ac- 
oeptabto  to  both  sides.  Matters  Involved  are 
theee: 

irUCLBAa-TXST    BAN 

In  Bast  Berlin,  Just  after  tbe  Kennedy 
visit  to  West  Berlin,  Blhruahchev  said  that 
Russia  to  willing  to  tmdertake  a  ban  on  nu- 
clear testing  In  the  atmosphere  and  under 
the  seas.  Nothing  was  said  by  the  Rxusian 
boss  about  underground  testing.  It  to  In 
thto  area  that  the  United  Statee  Instots  upon 
getting  the  right  to  Inspect  Soviet  territory 
before  accepting  any  Russian  promise  to  quit 
testing.  Agreement  to  considered  to  be  cloee 
on  thto  Issue. 


BOVnCT  SOFT  TALK 


The  U.S.  President  feels  that  his  corre- 
spondent Khrushchev  understands  that  the 
United  States  means  what  it  says  on  Berlin, 
will  fight  rather  than  permit  any  further 
paring  away  of  Western  rights  in  the  former 
German  capltaL  What  Mr.  Kennedy  wants 
on  Berllnr  to  some  statement  from  Khru- 
shchev reinforcing  the  Western  right  of  ac- 
cess to  Berlin.  But  the  U.S.  President  to  not 
willing  to  pay  much  for  recognition  of  a 
right  of  access  which  he  feeto  the  West  al- 
ready baa  and  should  defend  by  force  If 
need  be. 

CUBA 

The  United  States,  for  Its  part,  to  not  going 
to  make  strong  demands  about  getting  all 
the  Russians  out  of  Cuba.  The  extotence  of 
Castro  and  the  preeence  of  Russians  In  Cuba 
are  not  welcomed  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  are 
being  accepted  as  facts  of  life.  Cuba,  In  other 
words,  to  not  likely  to  upeet  a  deal,  provided 
Khrushchev  keepe  Russian  action  In  the  to- 
land  within  bounds. 

KASrXaM   KUXOPX 

Here  Khrushchev  wants  the  West  to  accept 
the  permanent  division  of  Oermany  and 
Communtot  domination  of  Kast  Europe  by 
■igning  an  East- West  nonaggression  pact  be- 
tween the  two  blocs.  Mr.  Harriman,  on  thto 
point,  has  Instructions  to  listen  only.  No 
such  deal  to  likely  at  thto  stage. 

SOUTHXAST  ASIA 

In  thto  area,  where  Khnuhchev  appears  to 
be  losing  out  in  Infiuence  among  Commtmtots 
to  Mao  of  Red  China,  the  United  States  wants 
more  of  an  effort  by  Russia  to  keep  Red  China 
from  supporting  simmering  guerrilla  wars. 

Mr.  Harriman  to  said  by  top  offlciato  to  have 
the  authority  from  Mr.  Kennedy  to  Itoten  to 
any  Soviet  proposal  on  these  and  any  other 
Issues  and  to  take  the  initiative  on  probing 
and  exploring  any  poaslbilltles  of  a  deal  across 
the  board  on  East-West  tensions. 

All  ofllraals  concerned  agree  that  Mr.  Har- 
riman himself  to  not  going  to  Rxissia  to  make 
a  deal  In  the  President's  name.  There  also  to 
a  healthy  respect  In  Washington  for  Mr.  Har- 
rlman's  own  Inclinations  to  deal  warily  with 
the  Russians,  not  to  be  taken  in  by  them.  It 
was  Ambassador  Harriman  who,  after  Russia 
had  become  a  wartime  U.S.  ally,  sent  warn- 
ing after  warning  from  Moscow  to  Washing- 
ton describing  Stalin  as  no  man  to  trust. 

It  was  also  Mr.  Harriman  who  was  sent  to 
Laos  and  Geneva  in  1962  to  nuike  a  deal 
involving  Russia  and  Red  China  as  a  "neu- 
tralist" solution  in  the  Laotian  war.  That 
agreement  was  quickly  violated  by  the  Com- 
mimtots.  Mr.  Harriman  to  said  to  feel 
strongly  that  the  Russians  should  be  told  to 
work  more  actively  tar  peace  in  Laos  or  rtok 
having  the  Chlneee  Reds  drag  them  into  a 
footing  war,  perhaps  a  nuclear  war,  with 
the  United  States. 


) 


Khntohchev.  on  hto  side,  hss  lost  few 
opportunities  in  recent  weeks  to  show  hto 
Interest  In  a  deal  with  the  United  Statee. 

There  was  a  widely  held  feeing  among 
West  European  and  UJB.  tixpmt*  that  the 
Soviet  boss  had  deliberately  scheduled  hto 
vtoit  to  East  Berlin  Inunedlately  following 
the  Kenendy  visit  to  West  Oermany  and 
West  Berlin  in  order  to  talk  bellgerently  and 
rattle  hto  rockets. 

Instead,  Khrushchev  talked  relatively 
softly  In  East  Berlin.  He  suggested  he 
might  be  willing  to  Join  the  United  States 
in  a  formal  ban  on  atmospheric  and  under- 
water testing.  And  he  revived  a  proposal  for 
a  nonaggression  pact  between  the  Western 
powers,  including  the  United  States,  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  and  the 
Commimist  bloc.  Including  Rxissto,  In  the 
Warsaw  Tteaty  Organisation. 

Tb*  Warsaw  group  Includes  the  East  Ger- 
man puppet  government.  West  Germany, 
althouigh  It  deato  Informally  with  Bast  Ger- 
man ofllclals  on  trade  and  on  matters  in- 
volving Berlin,  has  been  extremely  careful 
to  avoid  any  formal  contact  with  East 
Germany. 

There  was  nothing  new  In  thto  Khrushchev 
proposal  for  a  NATO-Warsaw  treaty.  Some 
Washington  offlctoto,  hinting  that  such  a 
treaty  might  one  day  be  acceptable  to  the 
United  States,  said:   "Well,  times  change." 

As  an  example  of  change  in  thto  area  an- 
other UJS.  official  noted  that  the  deal  made 
last  July  at  Geneva  on  Laos — the  deal  nego- 
ttoted  In  part  by  Mr.  Harriman — Involved 
both  the  United  States  and  Red  China  as 
cosigners,  although  the  United  States  up  to 
that  time,  had  refiised  such  assoctotton  with 
a  Chinese  Government  It  did  not  recognise. 

m  the  case  of  the  NATO-Warsaw  pact, 
however,  a  change  in  the  U.S.  attitude  to  toss 
likely.  Such  a  pact  would,  In  effect,  freeze 
the  division  of  Germany  and  the  Red  domi- 
nation of  East  Europe.  France  and  West 
Germany  bitterly  oppoee  such  a  deal.  Mr. 
Harriman  and  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  are  not 
Inclined  to  give  Khnishchev  something  for 
nothing. 

BXBUW  TO  BSD  CHINA 

Khrushchev  was  In  East  Berlin  when  Red 
China's  team  of  negotiators  arrived  in  Moe- 
cow  for  the  stated  purpoee  of  settling  differ- 
ences between  the  Communist  comrades. 
Red  China's  main  complaint  about  Khru- 
shchev to  that  he  favors  coexistence  with 
the  cspltalists  rather  than  Communist  rev- 
olution, Lenin  style,  or  Communist  aggres- 
sion, Stalin  styto. 

Khrushchev,  on  July  9,  pounded  the  Insult 
home  by  moving  from  East  Berlin  not  back 
to  Moscow,  where  the  Chinese  Reds  dealt 
with  second-string  Rtisslan  Communists,  but 
to  Kiev  In  the  Soviet  Ukraine,  where  he  met 
with  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Belgixun's  Foreign 
Minister. 

Previously.  In  1961,  Khrushchev  had  used  a 
talk  with  Spaak  as  a  means  of  eaaing  East- 
West  tensions  then  built  up  around  Berlin. 
Thto  time,  Spaak  went  from  Kiev  to  Moscow, 
where  the  Red  Chinese  were  being  given  a 
chilly  reception,  to  say  that  he  was  confident 
that  the  East-West  relations  will  Improve. 

BIO    TWO    TALKS    AHXAOT 

By  mid-July,  speculation  about  a  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev meeting  had  reached  Its 
highest  pitch  since  the  two  leaders  talked  for 
a  days  in  Vienna  in  June  1961.  That  meet- 
ing reestabltohed  contacts  broken  since 
Khrushchev  had  wrecked  the  Parto  simunit 
meeting  with  Mr.  Elsenhower  In  May  1960. 
Only  agreement  at  Vienna  was  on  a  neutral 
and  Independent  Laos — an  agreement  soon 
broken  by  the  Reds. 

Now  another  Kennedy-Khnishchev  meet- 
ing seems  possible.  In  London,  particularly, 
ofliclato  said  there  was  a  50-50  chance  that 
Khrushchev  wanted  a  limited  test-ban  agree- 
ment with  M^.  Harriman  in  order  to  get  Mr. 
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Keimedy  to  another  Big  Two  conference  In 
the  near  future.         ^ 

Russians  In  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere 
were  dropping  hints  that  such  a  conference 
was  already  arranged  for  the  end  of  July  or 
early  in  Aug\ist.  United  States  and  BHtlsh 
offlciato  scoffed  at  such  reports  as  "wishful 
thinking"  by  Khrushchev. 

In  Bonn,  some  offlciato  suggested  that 
Khrushchev  was  engaged  In  a  deliberate 
come-on — inviting  the  West  to  engage  In  a 
deal  with  Russia  that  had  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess. The  West  Oermans  said  Khrushchev 
might  only  be  trying  to  frighten  the  Chinese 
Reds  by  such  feints  prior  to  giving  them  hto 
"best  offer"  for  patching  up  the  feud  between 
the  Reds. 

From  other  capitals — as  from  Washing- 
ton— came  suggestions  that  the  feud  between 
Russia  and  Red  China  now  had  swelled  to 
such  proportions  that  it  had  given  new  values 
to  the  world  balance  of  power.  President 
Kennedy,  it  was  said,  to  working  fast  to  see 
whether  Khrushchev  to  In  fact  ready  to  make 
a  deal  on  terms  the  United  States  can  accept. 

All  over  the  Western  World,  In  neutral 
capltato  and  from  Oooununtot  countries  too, 
thto  much  was  agreed  by  mid- July: 

The  United  States  and  Russto  now  are  en- 
gaged, openly  and  actively,  in  a  move  toward 
a  deal  Involving  not  merely  a  limited 
nuclear-test  ban,  but  all  major  Issues  of  the 
cold  war.  Chancee  of  success  still  are  rated 
on  both  sides  as  slim  at  best.  But  the  move 
toward  a  deal  is  on. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  TRAVEL 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  mtaiute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  days  ago  a  group  of 
California  educators  and  students  were 
stranded  in  New  York  while  en  route  to 
a  plaimed  European  tour.  It  has  been 
determined  that  the  basic  responsibility 
for  stranding  these  passengers  was  the 
irresponsible  action  of  the  travel  agency 
that  planned  the  tour. 

This  type  of  action  not  only  reflects 
discredit  on  the  entire  travel  industry, 
but  in  this  particular  case,  there  was  an 
adverse  reaction  to  the  air  carrier  in- 
dustry as  well.  It  is  my  purpose  to  set 
the  facts  straight  as  far  as  the  air  car- 
riers were  concerned. 

This  group  was  told  that  Intercon- 
tinental U.S.,  Inc.,  would  provide  the 
transatlantic  portion  of  their  transpor- 
tation. Intercontinental  states  that  they 
canceled  this  contract  10  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  departure  because  the  group 
did  not  qualify  for  charter  rates.  The 
significant  factor  involved  here  is  the 
status  of  the  air  carrier.  Intercontinental. 
This  is  a  foreign-based  carrier  operat- 
ing into  and  out  of  the  United  States 
with  operating  authority  Issued  by  ttie 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  under  part  45 
of  the  Civil  Air  Regulations.  This  type 
of  airline  is  known  in  the  industry  as 
a  "part  45"  carrier.  They  have  no  eco- 
ncnnic  authorization  or  certification  from 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  thei^ 
fore  are  not  subject  to  CAB  rules  and 
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regulations.  The  part  45  (H^erating  cer- 
tlflcafee  forbids  the  bolder  from  operat- 
ing as  a  common  carrier,  that  is.  con- 
ducting regular  and  frequent  flights  and 
holding  their  services  out  to  the  puUlc. 
Until  Just  recently  these  so-called  "part 
45"  carriers  were  not  required  to  provide 
the  FAA  with  reports  indicating  the 
source  of  their  revenues.  Therefore,  it 
has  been  extremely  difficult  to  regulate 
and  confine  their  operations  to  the  terms 
of  their  operating  authority.  In  the  case 
of  Intercontinental,  which  is  based  in 
Luxembourg,  it  is  legally  Impossible  to 
subpena  their  records  and  files  in  order 
to  determine  if  they  are  operating  with- 
in their  specific  limitations.  The  CAB 
has  the  authority  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  to  institute  action  against 
these  carriers  only  if  they  are  violating 
the  terms  of  their  operating  certificate. 
The  diq;>arity  in  this  category  of  car- 
riers, and  other  air  carriers,  exists  in 
two  areas,  one,  they  are  not  required  to 
maintain  minimum  liability  insurance 
coverage  which  is  required  of  CAB  cer- 
tificated supplemental  carriers,  and  two. 
they  are  not  regulated  economically  by 
tbe  Board;  therefore  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  file  and  abide  by  published 
tarUb.'  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
CAB  and  tbey  are  contemplating  specific 
action  to  establish  some  degree  of  control 
over  this  situation. 

Idy  real  point  of  concern  Is  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  general  public  to  distinguish 
between  the  part  45  operators  tmd  the 
supplemental  air  carriers  who  are  ceiH- 
fled  by  the  CAB.  The  supplemental 
carriers,  through  their  trade  association, 
the  National  Air  Carriers  Association, 
provided  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
stranded  group  in  New  York,  but  unfor- 
tunately could  not  adjust  their  schedules 
to  accommodate  the  established  itiner- 
ary of  the  group. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Important  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  are  aware  that 
the  supplemental  carriers  are  a  very  rep- 
utable group  who  operate  under  legisla- 
tion provided  by  the  Congress  last  year 
which  established  them  as  the  charter 
air  carriers  of  the  air  transport  system. 
Their  safety  record  as  a  group  Is  a  model 
for  the  entire  industry.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  15  presently  certificated  supple- 
mental carriers  have  incurred  only  1  ac- 
cident involving  passenger  fatalities  in 
their  entire  history  of  operation,  which 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  extends  over  a 
period  of  17  years.  This  group  is  pro- 
viding an  extremely  useful  contribution 
to  air  transportation  and  should  not  be 
confused  in  any  way  with  the  noncertlf - 
icated  part  45  carriers. 

I  alro  believe  that  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  with  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  so- 
called  part  45  operators  from  engaging 
in  common  carrier  operations  without 
authority  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Such  efforts  are  not  only  essen- 
tial in  order  to  preserve  the  good  name 
of  the  certificated  supplemental  air  car- 
riers but.  more  Importantly,  are  vital  in 
the  interests  of  air  safety  and  the  or- 
derly development  of  a  sound  air  trans- 
portation system. 


UNWARRANTED  ATTACK  ON  CON- 
GRIfiSSMAN  OTTO  PASSiCAN 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  I  ask  iinanlmqug  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  mlaxte.  to  vevlse  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  an 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
&:,  in  this  morning's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  th^re  aiweared  an  editorial 
entiUed  "House  Divided"  which  was  an 
unwarranted  attack  upon  one  of  our  most 
respected  and  capable  ccrileagnea.  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Otto 
Passman. 

In  this  tirade,  the  editor  accuses  Mr. 
Passman  (tf  oecuioring  a  post  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled  and  assumes  that  becauae 
he  happens  to  belong  to  the  majority 
party  he  is  thereby  morally  bound  to  vote 
and  act  only  as  the  Presidoit  dictates. 

This  editorial  is  similar  to  another  re- 
cent one  in  which  the  writer  stated  that 
the  Congress  constitutes  a  "ball  and 
chain  on  the  progress  of  our  country." 

There  are  avowed  enemies  to  our  eon- 
stitutional  form  of  government  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  Post  is  relegating  it- 
self to  that  category. 

HOUW  DlViUlO 

Chairman  Otto  E.  Passkah  at  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  OperatUms  Appro- 
priations to  off  once  more  on  hto  annual  cam- 
paign against  foreign  aid.  As  a  realist,  he 
says,  he  recognizes  that  foreign  aid  to  a  "po- 
Utical  'fact  of  life'  today,"  but  an  extremely 
dtotasteful  fact  that  should  be  contained 
and  phased  out  as  soon  as  possible.  In  a 
recent  article  In  the  New  Yock  Times  maga- 
zine the  Louisiana  Congressman  smphatleally 
reiterated  hto  beltef  that  "the  whoto  program 
to  wrong"  and  declared  that  foreign  aid  has 
been  "one  of  the  greatest  foreign  policy  fail- 
ures In  htotory." 

Tbe  strange  thing  to  not  that  a  Congress- 
man should  be  making  political  hay  out  of 
a  program  that  to  often  unpopular  with  tax- 
payers or  that  a  legislator  should  And  much 
to  criticise  In  a  venture  so  tar  ftung  and 
necesssrily  so  experimental  as  foreign  aid. 
Rather  It  to  that,  feeing  as  he  does.  Mr. 
Passman  should  ding  to  hto  post  mM  the  key- 
man  In  the  approprtotlon  of  funds  for  the 
program.  And  the  greatest  mystery  of  all 
to  why  Congress,  which  to  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  helping  other  coun- 
tries defend  their  freedom,  should  retain  Mr. 
Pabsmak  in  the  position  which  enables  him 
most  effectively  to  sabotage  the  program. 

The  ^Mctacto  of  an  i^propriatloiis  dialr- 
man  loudly  proclaiming  hto  opposition  to  thto 
basic  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
gave  him  hto  assignment,  to  symptoniAtlc  of 
the  disMganlzatlon  of  Congress.  As  a  citi- 
zen and  a  legislator,  Mr.  Passmaw  to  at  liberty 
to  say  whatever  may  please  him  about  for- 
eign aid.  But  there  to  nothing  other  than 
the  blind  and  self-defeating  senlortty  ruto 
which  says  that  a  man  who  believes  that  the 
"whole  program  to  wrong"  shoold  continue 
to  preside  over  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  It. 

By  allowing  Ifr.  PaancAH  to  eat  his  eake  of 
damogoguary  sad  set  the  aame  tlm*  to  retain 
the  fruits  cf  sentaclty  the  Democrstle  Bouse 
makes  respoiislbls  party  govemmaiit  vir- 
tually Impossible.  Of  course,  Mr.  PassstAK 
to  not  the  only  congressional  chairman  who 
to  out  oC  sympathy  with  the  policies  of  hto 
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wti  up  MMl  TttAlui  bar- 


MRS.    OiBAMOR  ROOeEVELT 

Mr.  UBONATl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  Donsent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  polz  t  In  the  R>cou>. 

The  SP1  lAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  req^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wds  no  objection. 

Mr.  IJB<  >NATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
icans of  tfc  s  generation  have  witnessed 
mlraoolons  changes  in  every  field  of  hu- 
man endea  ror — a  new  world  has  unfold- 
ed itsdf  tb  rough  man's  Ingenuity  In  the 
sciences,  In  the  arts  and  In  the  philoso- 
phies of  lifi  's  existence.  In  the  last  four 
decades,  ne  have  observed  the  timely 
contributio  tis  made  by  dedicated  indi- 
viduals in  ihe  field  of  social  science  to- 
ward the  s  >lution  of  many  problems  be- 
setting the  human  race. 


rho  lived 


Roosevelt  was  one  of  those 
her  life  seeking  man's  de- 
liverance f  run  the  slavery  of  prejudice, 
ignorance,  uid  poverty.  She  was  angel- 
ic in  her  pi  irity  of  thought  for  the  reali- 
ation  of  the  equality  of  man.  She 
sought  to  destroy  the  myths  of  sociolo- 
gists that  iimums  were  wholly  victims 
of  their  e  ivlronmental  influences  and 
limited  to  ( ongenltal  inheritance  in  men- 
tal develoE  ment. 

She  em  >hasized  in  her  lectures  the 
lack  of  op  lortunity  for  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  Job  training  as  contrib- 
uting to  tl  e  common  ills  of  mankind  in 
his  social  legradation. 

Her  unrelenting  fight  for  himian 
rights  of  a  1  races  in  all  lands  Infiuenced 
the  nattoxi  i  of  the  world  to  better  un- 
derstand t  le  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
symbol  of  iberty. 

As  First  Lady  she  delved  into  every 
I>hase  of  t  M  study  of  human  relations. 
It  was  sh<  more  than  anyone  else  who 
was  able  o  infhience  the  President  in 
presenting  New  Deal  legislation  to  the 
CoDgreaa  t  reating  with  the  intricate  eco- 
ncmie  pro  )lems  of  the  working  classes. 
The  abilit; '  to  present  to  his  satisfaction 
a  true  suivey  of  the  situation  or  prob- 
lem. Her  discxissions  were  marked  with 
authority,  a  result  of  thoughtful  prep- 
aration bised  on  direct  inquiry  and 
research  g  dned  his  interest. 

She  wai  the  Joan  d'Arc  of  the  more 
progresstvi  t  conceptions  of  a  new  donoc- 
racy.  Stu  was  true  to  the  Ideals  of  her 
Christian  training,  and  declared  that 
man  was  [influenced  by  his  worship  at 
the  altar  <  it  a  God  who  created  all  men 
equaL  H  had  given  to  the  human  race 
his  son,  t  te  living  Christ,  whose  teach- 
ings set  Vt  e  exiunple  for  man  to  follow — 
to  relieve  he  oppressed,  to  return  to  the 
dispossess  d;  to  restore  to  those  discrimi- 
nated agt  inist,  their  human  and  civil 
rlgbts.  T  le  realization  of  these  aims 
were  her  Bible,  and  she  pursued  their 
puUic  ace  iptanee  with  unrelenting  pres- 
sure. No  advocate  of  reform  in  the  his- 
tory of  on  r  country  moved  with  greater 
celerity,  irlth  more  forensic  fervor,  or 
with  mior?  honest  conviction  than  she 
did. 


Her  aura  of  activity  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
when  as  First  Lckly.  she.  independent  of 
her  husband,  the  President,  took  trips 
throughout  the  land  giving  lectures  on 
social  problems,  interviewing  persons  in 
all  walks  of  life.  These  experiences 
broadened  her  viewpoint  and  \inder- 
standing.  She  gained  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  depressive  conditions  under 
which  thousands  of  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  economy  were  living  as  forgotten 
men.  She  gave  them  a  ray  of  hope, 
and  through  her  conferences  with  the 
President,  who  became  Interested — some- 
thing was  done  for  the  little  man  and  his 
family — the  beginning  of  the  reawaken- 
ing of  the  public  conscience  resulted  in 
that  era  the  passage  of  legislation  for 
social  benefit  called  the  New  Deal.  She 
steadily  gained  stature  with  everyone 
including  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  She  carried  the  message  of  the 
administration  to  the  waiting  popvdace — 
her  words  were  instructive  and  decisive 
in  constructively  determining  solutions 
for  the  aver  growing  problems  of  that 
period. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
her  service  on  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, drafting  the  Declaration  of 
Himian  Rights  and  covenants,  earned 
for  her  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
hmnan  races  of  all  nations. 

Her  indomitable  will  helped  shape  the 
destiny  of  Israel  as  a  state — her  argu- 
ments, both  practical  and  idealistic,  cap- 
tivated the  thinking  of  the  delegates. 
She  stressed  the  fact  that  a  government 
for  the  homeland  of  the  Jewish  ];>eople 
was  Inevitable  under  the  Balfour  Resolu- 
tlMi.  creating  a  place  of  refuge,  adopted 
by  the  United  States  and  England  after 
World  War  I. 

Upon  leaving  the  United  Nations  in 
1952,  she  traveled  all  over  the  world 
under  the  patronage  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations 
espousing  the  causes  of  brotherhood 
among  nations,  and  was  well  received 
wherever  she  went. 

Her  strong  mind  and  gentle  effeminate 
characteristics  of  the  true  mother  were 
refiected  in  her  writing  for  a  syndicated 
colunm.  The  interesting  incidents  and 
experiences  in  her  travels  were  depicted 
in  a  warm,  flowing  style  that  played 
up(Hi.  and  stimulated  one's  heartstrings. 
In  Chicago,  it  was  widely  read  in  the 
Sun  Times,  a  Field  publication. 

Her  intellectual  qualities,  her  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  all  people  of  low 
caste,  and  her  independence  of  thought 
and  action,  won  for  her  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

In  her  social  work,  she  followed  the 
patterned  ideas  of  Jane  Addams — they 
both  loved  humankind — their  philosophy 
of  life  was  similar.  The  circumstances 
of  birth  were  parallel — bom  of  affluent 
family,  educated,  given  social  preference, 
enjoyed  family  prestige,  wielded  power- 
ful Influence  In  all  phases  of  human  rela- 
tions, were  indefatigable  in  their  work, 
and  positive  In  their  thinking  programs. 
Each  meticiilously  plaimed  their  moves 
and  each  respected  and  loved  people  in 
unfortunate  circumstances.  Both  were 
constructive   in    criticism,   brilliant   of 


mind,  vitally  resourceful,  pliable  for  cor- 
rective changes,  and  courageous.  Each 
practiced  self-denial,  and  were  literate 
authors  and  writers.  Both  were  oblivious 
to  the  antics  of  critics  and  their  words 
of  criticism.  Each  felt  a  down-to-earth 
pride  in  their  work  without  a  touch  of 
vanity. 

It  was  her  maternal  Instincts  of  love 
and  compassion  for  mankind  that  cap- 
tivated the  hearts  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  all  nations  and  races.  She  awaits 
her  acceptance  into  Ood's  golden  acres. 
She  had  walked  through  the  slums  and 
ghettos  of  a  cruel  world  without  fear. 
Now  she  is  restless  and  apprehensive  of 
a  greater  fear  than  any — for  those  In  the 
immortal  world  who  faltered  or  were  too 
tln:ud  to  face  up  realistically  to  their 
problems.  It  is  natural  for  the  great 
mother  of  the  world  to  nurture  a  sup- 
pressed desire  to  have  all  her  children 
ultimately  with  her.  God,  in  his  omnip- 
otent wisdom  through  her  intercession 
will  open  his  many  mansions  to  the  un- 
washed and  the  unwatched.  As  the  great 
lady  would  quote  Christ — "They  know 
not  what  they  do." 

In  pasring  respect  to  the  memory  of 
a  great  lady,  I  dedicate  these  few  lines: 

Fate  played  In  her  gentle  hands. 
Failures  smashed  men  at  every  race; 
Hunger — poverty,  did  embrace 
WorUess  days  throughout  the  land. 
And  she  strove  with  courage  high 
Studying,  planning  programs  through 
So  men's  lives  could  start  anew; 
Sparking  those  whose  hopes  had  died. 
She  did  freedom's  battle  wage 
For  half  man  and  half  a  slave. 
That  he  gain  full  liberty 
To  live  on  with  dignity. 
On  the  day  of  Judgment — read 
Lists  of  good  souls  for  release. 
Waiting,  as  they  rest  In  peace. 
Time  stands  still  for  the  dead. 


ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pellt]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  library  of  Congress,  there  were 
46.3  million  families  In  the  United 
States  in  1962.  I  obtained  this  infor- 
mation, because  it  seemed  to  me  desir- 
able to  relate  Federal  expenditures  in 
terms  that  can  be  better  tmderstood. 

No  one — ^neither  any  citizen  nor  even 
a  banker  and  certainly  not  a  Member  of 
Congress,  nor.  I  venture  to  say,  even  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon — 
is  capable  of  conveying  in  ordinary,  sim- 
ple, and  understandable  and  graphic 
words  Just  how  immense,  how  almost 
uimieasurably  vast  is  a  billion  dollars. 

On  paper  it  is  easy  to  write  "$1  bil- 
lion." and  the  House  appropriates  such 
an  amount  sometimes  with  only  a  few 
minutes  or  a  few  hours  of  consideration. 
But  if  each  Representative  had  to  collect 
$21.66  from  the  head  of  each  family  in 
his  congressional  district  for  each  billion 
we  spend,  he  would  have  to  do  quite  a  lit- 
tle explaining. 

Applying  this  family  formula  to  the 
various  appropriations  acted  on  by  the 
House  thus  far.  we  would  reduce  the 
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President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  1964 
to  the  following: 


Appropriation  biQ 


Interior  Department 

Treasury-Post  Offloe 

Labor-Uesltb,  Educa- 
tion, and  Wellare 

Agriculture 

Lf^lstive 

State-Justloe-Commeroe- 

Judiciary 

Defense 

Total  bills  to  date.. 


Amoant 
(mil- 
lions) 


IMS 

6,759 

cats 

182 

2.isg 

40,014 


7Q.ea0 


T«rly 
cost  to 

eacta 
Amcrt- 

oan 
(iunily 


$21.65 
132.74 

124.38 
187.68 

3.  go 

40.01 
1,068.04 


i.sas.37 


Ai 

tunlly 
cost 
per 

moatb 


S1.7B 
11.00 

10.30 

11.40 

.33 

3.88 
88.22 


127.00 


In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  requests  totaling  $70  biUion  thus 
far  considered  by  the  House  r^resents 
an  average  cost  of  $1^26J7  per  family 
In  America.  The  House  cut  those  re- 
quests $3.2  billion  or  $69.11  per  average 
family.  But.  of  course,  the  Senate  will 
restore  some  of  these  cuts  as  It  always 
does. 

The  President's  total  cash  budget  for 
fiscal  1964  of  $98.8  billion  averages 
$2,133.90  for  each  family  and  the  actual 
expenditures  in  fiscal  1964  including 
trust  accounts  will  be  $122  billion,  or 
$2,635  per  family  or  $219.58  per  month 
per  average  family. 

So,  as  I  say.  the  figures  in  billions  or 
even  millions  when  printed  do  not  tell 
the  story.  I  think  the  breadwinner  in 
each  family  and  the  housewife  nbo  has 
to  buy  the  food  and  stretch  her  husband's 
paycheck  should  understand  the  burden 
his  and  her  Government  is  putting  on 
the  family  income.  When  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  a  deficit  as  it  had  during  the 
past  12  months,  the  figures  when  printed 
or  spoken  may  not  sink  home,  but  If  In- 
stead of  a  $7  billion  deficit  the  amount 
Is  stated  in  terms  of  $151  average  per 
family  it  does  mean  something. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago  the  Nation's 
$9  billion  stockpile  was  investigated  and 
it  was  stated  the  taxpayers  were  stuck 
with  a  loss  on  it  to  the  tune  of  $4  bUllon. 
Did  this  forecast  of  a  huge  loss  shock  the 
American  people?  Perhaps,  but  I  think 
that  had  the  report  of  the  committee 
read  differently  so  as  to  emphasiae  the 
loss  per  family  it  might  have  stirred  up 
greater  public  indignation.  The  word 
"billion"  is  Just  a  sort  of  a  vague  term  or 
expression  that  has  an  impersonal  mean- 
ing, and  fails  to  create  any  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  actual  dollars  Involved. 
'  For  example,  who  understands  that 
$1  billion  in  dollar  bills  would  cover  a 
building  lot  that  is  51  feet  wide  and  219 
feet  long — a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
acre — to  a  depth  of  3  feet  7  inches? 

Who  understands  that  1  billion  bills 
placed  end  to  end  would  extend  the  dis- 
tance of  96.670  miles,  or  about  4  times 
around  the  world?  If  you  traveled 
around  the  world  picking  them  up  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  second.  40  hours  a  week, 
you  would  have  to  work  134  shears  to  be- 
come a  billionaire. 

Who  understands  that  wltti  $1  billion 
you  could  buy  500,000  new  automobiles 
each  costing  $2,000?  Placed  bumper  to 
bumper  these  cars  would  extend  1.562 


miles,  about  the  distance  from  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  to  Salt  Lake  Cltf ,  Utah. 

Who  understands  that  It  would  take 
almost  2.000  years — a  period  extending 
from  the  Urth  of  Christ — to  wpcad  $1 
billion  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  minute? 

Who  imderstands  that  $1  billion  would 
pay  for  all  food  produced  and  consimied 
on  farms  of  the  United  States  in  1961? 

I  think  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
oppose  Federal  eiq?enditures  for  new 
programs,  who  oppose  increasing  the  na- 
ti(mal  debt,  must  do  a  better  Job  of  ex- 
plaining our  objections.  This  could  be 
done  more  effectively  by  showing  the 
cost  to  each  taxpaying  unit. 

It  seems  to  me  we  talk  about  deficit 
financing  and  Inflation  when  we  should 
be  pointing  out  the  loss  in  purchasing 
power  to  each  paycheck  and  pension. 

What  difference  is  there  between  a 
national  dd3t  of  $300  billion  as  against 
a  national  debt  of  $309  billion?  In  the 
face  of  an  Increase  in  the  gross  national 
product,  it  is  argued,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. 

Well,  there  is  a  difference.  Every 
citizen  should  know  what  this  difference 
is.  For  one  thing  the  difference  repre- 
sents what  is  owed  by  each  family  in 
America  as  their  share  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  liability.  The  difference, 
in  terms  of  how  much  each  average  fam- 
ily owes,  is  between  a  family  owing  $6,480 
and  between  it  owing  $6.674, — ^ 

The  issue  today,  as  I  see  it.  is  in  decid- 
ing what  we  want  to  do  for  our  Govern- 
ment. The  question — in  response  to  our 
President's  original  inaugural  challenge 
to  each  citizen — is  should  his  family  be 
called  on  to  share  more  Federal  debt  or 
should  his  family  forgo  more  Govern- 
ment benefits.  The  people,  of  course,  are 
the  ones  to  answer  that  question.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  the  $10  billion 
interest  on  tl^e  national  debt  amounting 
to  $215  per  year  per  family  should  be 
increased.  I  do  not  think  all  these 
costly  new  iH-ograms  that  would  increase 
this  yearly  expense  are  necessary.  So. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  each  col- 
league who  feels  as  I  do.  explain  expendi- 
tures in  relation  to  each  of  the  families 
we  represent  Then,  I  am  sure,  each 
Member  of  Congress  will  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty and  lack  of  understanding  which  is 
inherent  where  total  overall  cost  of  pro- 
grams in  terms  ot  billions  Is  used. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  Congress  have  an  important  responsi- 
bility to  our  constituents  and  the  people 
of  America  to  explain  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  Government  spending  and  how 
it  relates  to  them  personally. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBOKATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  Is  recognised  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extoid  my 
ronarks  and  include  certain  statements 
and  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  by 
a  number  of  my  eoUea^ues  be  inserted 
following  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

GXMKEAI.   LBAVB   TO   MLTEWU 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  following  my 
remarks  and  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  subject  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Idr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Law  86-90 — the  famous 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  which 
Congress  passed  in  July  1959 — the  Amer- 
ican people  this  week  are  observing 
Captive  Nations  Week.  As  in  yesteryear, 
from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from  Florida  to 
Alaska.  Americans  wiU  by  bidividual 
voice  or  organised  rallies  and  ceremonies 
speak  out  in  behalf  of  over  22  captive 
nations  in  Eurasia  cmd  this  hemisphere. 
This  week  they  will  urge  that  our  Gov- 
ernment renew  Its  moral  and  political 
determination  to  seek  the  liberation  and 
freedom  of  Cuba  and  the  2  dozen  captive 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe  and  jUia. 
Our  people  ait  celebrating  the  fifth  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance. 

In  its  lead  editorial  of  Friday.  July  12, 
1963,  entitled  "A  More  Fluid  World."  the 
Wa^iington  Post  commented: 

During  tbe  pMt  few  wedcB.  It  must  have 
iMen  bom«  In  upon  tiM  most  impero^tiv« 
that  the  worUl  la  moving  toward  a  period  of 
fluidity — into  an  interval  when  long  eatab- 
llBbed  rigidities  acqiOre  greater  maUeabmty. 
when  things  that  seemed  maastvrty  immobile 
seem  to  mOX  a  UtUe,  when  whsit  looked  like 
the  very  hard  facts  of  Uf e  begin  to  thaw  and 
run. 

The  fifth  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions We^  presents  us  in  Congress  with 
a  perfect  occasion  for  the  formation  of 
a  Special  Committee  on  C^^tive  Nations. 
As  many  times  in  the  past,  this  body  can 
exercise  leadership  In  a  field  that  is  of 
basic  Important  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  No  one  seeks  more  to  bury  the 
truths  and  realities  about  all  the  captive 
nations  than  the  Russian  leader.  Khru- 
shchev himself.  Regrettably,  there  are 
many  In  this  country,  both  in  high  and 
low  stations,  who  would  seek  to  accom- 
modate him  tn  this  respect  m  effect. 
Vhej  would  have  us  throw  into  disuse 
one  of  our  most  formidable  weapons  in 
the  cold  war. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  In  Congress 
are  prepwd  to  disarm  ourselves  because 
the  sensitivities  of  Khrush<*ev  or  a  Mao 
Tse-tung  might  be  aroused.  This  pow- 
erful poUtical  weapon  as  represented  by 
the  C84>ttve  nations  of  Eurm>e,  Asiai,  and 
in  this  hemisphere  must  be  provided  for, 
strengthened,  and  constantly  fueled  so 
that  our  people  will  never  forget  their 
obligations  to  tbe  preservatloa  and  ex- 
pansion ot  freedom;  ao  that  our  adver- 
saries will  not  f OEset  oar  determination 
to  meet  these  obligations.  As  elected 
r^resentatlves  of  our  people,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  fundamental  responsibility 
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to  pwfoi'in  —the  responsibUity  of  inform- 
ing our  pe  >ide  about  all  the  captive  na- 
ttons.  the  i  eaponaibility  of  constant^  In- 
vestlgatlng  and  studylnc  developments 
In  theec  na  tions.  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
cerning tbB  opportunities  presented  by 
these  deve  opments  for  the  advance  of 
world  free*  om. 

This  he<  vy  responsibiUty  can  only  be 
met  In  aiiy  satisfactory  way  by  the 
formation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  And  the  perfect 
occasion  f <  ir  this  act  is  now  during  the 
fifth  obsenrance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Tie  occasion  Is  now  for  Con- 
gress to  e  cerclse  Its  leadership  in  this 
vital  field. 

Mr.  Spet  Jeer.  In  the  Rules  Committee 
there  are  1 1  present  3  doxen  resolutions 
for  the  est  iblishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  These 
resolutions  call  for  a  hearing  and  a  vote. 
I  have  recuested  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Conmittee  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal of  a  ipeclal  committee  in  the  light 
of  an  the  maneuvers  that  have  been 
staged  tbei  e  past  2  years  to  stall  decisive 
action  on  t  lis  vital  proposaL 

ICr.  8p«  ker.  in  the  Judgment  of  nu- 
merous au  horlties  on  the  Soviet  Union 
the  letter  s  int  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
to  the  Hon  arable  Howako  W.  Smith,  the 
distinguish  kl  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  should  have  been  accepted 
as  conclusve  evidence  of  the  real  and 
pressing  n«  ed  for  an  investigative  special 
eommlttee. 

That  let  er  of  August  1961,  stands  as 
a  classic  oi  error  concerning  the  captive 
nations  in  the  n.S.SJl.  To  conceive  of 
"Ukraine,  j  irmenla,  or  Georgia"  as  "tra- 
ditional pa  rts  of  the  Soviet  Union"  and 
then  to  stite  that  "reference  to  these 
latter  area  i  places  the  UJS.  Oovemment 
in  the  undi  sirable  position  of  seeming  to 
advocate  t  le  dismemberment  of  a  his- 
torical stcte"— as  though  the  Soviet 
Union  weie  a  historical  state — leaves 
much  to  b  \  desired  In  adequate  under- 
standing o '  the  realities  and  forces  at 
work  in  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

BCr.  ^Detker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  I  W01  ild  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing materiil: 

A  copy  ol  Public  Law  86-90 ;  the  Presi- 
dent's pn  Blamation  designating  the 
week  of  Jii  r  14-20,  1963.  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week :  a  series  of  early  proclama- 
tions by  Oc  vemors  of  the  various  States 
and  mayo -8  of  a  number  of  cities 
throughout  the  Nation;  a  copy  of  House 
Resolution  14;  League  of  Prayer  for  the 
Captive  Pe>ples;  article  in  Ave  Maria. 
"Miserere  f  >r  the  SUent  Alleluias";  Cap- 
tive Nation  i  Week  program  in  Syracuse. 
N.T.:  Pravla's  reaction  to  President's 
prodamatic  n  of  Captive  Nations  Week — 
the  New  Yo  rk  Times,  July  9, 1963;  report 
"J.P.K.  Upl  olds  'Just  Hopes'  of  Captive 
Nations".  I  ew  Yoiic  Journal  American, 
July  6,  196 1;  column  by  Ted  Lewis  on 
captive  nat  ons.  New  Toi^  Daily  News. 
July  5,  196:  ;  report.  "VB.  Pays  Tribute 
to  Captive  Nations."  New  York  World 
Telegram. ,  uly  6.  1963;  and  press  news. 

Oeorgetowi     University     on     forum 

"Why  Capt  ve  Nations  Week?"— ^uhr  9, 
1963. 


'  BJ.  Rn.  Ill 

Joint  rasolutSon  profvUtliif  for  the  dealgna- 
tton  at  the  third  week  of  July  m  "Captive 
Nations  WeA" 

Whereas  the  greatnew  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  prooeae,  to 
achieve  a  harmonloua  national  unity  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religloiis,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  worlds  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peacefiil  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitute*  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  pollclee  of  Rxissiazi  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secvirity 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world:  and 

Wherefw  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Himgary, 
lilthuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  BiUgarla,  mainland  China.  Ar- 
menia, Aaerbaljan,  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Coesackia,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or 
other  religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  in- 
dividual liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and 
one  of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  ofllclal  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  Xyy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  3d  week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities.  The  President 
ts  further  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 

Approved  July  17.  1950. 


Captivs  Nations  Wkkk    1963 — A  Psoclama- 

TIOM     BT     TBX     PHSSmCMT     OF     TKS     UNITKD 

Statsb  or  Ajcbica 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
Jtily  17,  1060  (78  Stat.  212),  the  Congress 
has  authorised  and  requested  the  President 


of  the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  designating  the  3d  week  in 
July  1059  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  to 
issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
dignity  remains  a  universal  aspiration;  and 

MHiereas  Justice  requires  the  elemental 
right  of  free  choice:  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  an  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  national  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom: 

Now  therefore,  I.  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
14,   1963,  as    CapUve  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  iirge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  hxmian  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fifth 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  one  himdred  and  eighty-eighth. 

By  the  President: 

John  F.  KEmriDT. 

[BKALl  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 

COMICONWKALTH  OF  PXNNSTXVANIA, 

GovxRNoa's  Omcs, 
Harrisburg,  July  11,  1963. 
Caftivc  Nations  Week — Jttlt  14  to  20,  1963 

Whereas  the  Old  World  homelands  of  many 
American  cltlssens  have  in  many  cases  suf- 
fered subjugation  of  their  national  Inde- 
f>endence  as  a  result  of  Communist  tryanny; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  Joining  their  countrymen 
all  over  the  Nation,  possess  a  warm  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  the  aspiration  of 
people  everywhere  for  freedom;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  for  Americans  to  set 
aside  a  special  week  for  the  expression  of 
our  sympathy  and  emphasis  of  our  support 
toward  these  captive  nations  in  their  striv- 
ings for  Independence: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  WUllam  W.  Scranton, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, do  proclaim  the  week  of  July  14  to 
20,  1963,  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  encourage  our  citizens  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State,  at  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  this 
eleventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hiindred  and  sixty- 
three,  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 

By  the  Governor: 

William  W.  Sckanton, 

Governor. 
OxoBGB  I.  Bloom, 
Sectary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Psoclamation 

Whereas  by  Public  Law  86-90  (73  Stat.  212) , 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided for  designation  of  the  third  week  In 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  for  ob- 
servance thereof  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  poUeies  of  world 
communism  have  led,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  national  independ- 
ence of  many  nations  and  the  deprivation  of 
individual  liberties  of  the  people  therein; 
and 
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Whereas  the  people  in  Hawaii  are  linked 
by  bonds  of  culture,  family,  and  principle  to 
peoples  in  the  free  world  and  in  the  captive 
nations,  particularly  those  In  North  Korea. 
mainland  China,  and  North  Vietnam; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Bums,  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  HawaU,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  of  July  14-20.  1963,  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  and  urge  the  people  of  the  State 
on  Hawaii  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the 
just  asplratl<His  of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  for  national  Independence  and  Indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Done  at  lolani  Palace,  Honolulu,  State  of 
HawaU,  this  9th  day  of  July  1968. 

JoRH  A.  Buaws, 
Oovemor  of  Hawaii. 

Psoclamation 

Whereftf  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  pollclee  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citlnns  ol  Montana  and  the 
United  States  are  linked  by  bonds  ol  family 
and  (Mlnclpie  to  thoee  who  love  freedom  and 
Justice  on  every  continent;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  impropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  goverxunent  and  the 
people  of  Montana  and  the  United  States  of 
America  f<H-  their  just  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  national  Independence: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Tim  Babcock.  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  of  July  14  through  20,  1963.  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  Montana  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities,  and  I  \irge  them  to  study  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  re- 
commit themselves  to  the  support  of  the  just 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  thoee  captive 
nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  Montana  to  be  affixed.    Done  at  the  city 

of  Helena,  the  capital,  this day  of  July. 

In  the  year  of  oxir  Lord,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-three. 
By  the  Oovemor : 

Tm  Babcock,  Governor. 
Atteet: 

Fbank  MuaaAT,  Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  Rhode  Island 

AND  PBOVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS, 

Executive  Chambebs. 


Proclamation,  Captive  Nations  Week,  bt 
John  H.  CHArsE,  Oovxknob 

Citizens  of  Rhode  Island  are  e^iecialiy 
mindful  ot  the  humanitarian  doctrines  of 
Roger  WUliams  who,  seeking  freedom  from 
religious  intolerance,  founded  this  State  in 
1636. 

Today  o\ir  firm  belief  in  the  fundamental 
dignity  ot  man  attests  to  the  world  that 
America  stands  for  freedom  and  Is  prepared 
to  pay  any  price  and  to  meet  any  hardship  to 
assure  its  survival. 

The  brave  people  of  many  other  nations 
are  now  subjected  to  ruthless  foreign  ex- 
pression, but  they  have  never  given  up  hope 
that  their  countries  will  one  day  again  take 
their  rightful  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

Because  of  our  common  heritage  of  an  en- 
during concern  for  peace  and  freedom,  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  Uiat  we  hcmor  our 
silent  allies  and  reaffirm  our  support  of  their 
desire  to  choose  for  themselves  the  form  of 
government  that  they  wish:  Now,  therefore, 
do  I,  John  H.  Cbafee,  Governor  ot  the  State 
of  Rhode  Idand  and  Providence  Plantations. 


profdaim  the  wA  ot  July  14-20.  1068,  as 
Oaptlve  Nations  Week,  and  call  ttpon  the 
eitlaens  of  this  State  to  reoognlae  the  injus- 
tices suffered  by  all  of  these  ocmntrtes  and 
to  join  In  a  plea  for  an  end  to  their  unlaw- 
ful enslavement. 

In  testimony  whoeof ,  I  have  hoeiinto  set 
jny  hand  and  oaxised  the  seal  of  the  State  to 
be  affixed  this  19th  day  of  June,  in  the  yefur 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hiindred 
and  sixty-three  and  of  independence  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 

John  H.  Chatee.  Governor. 

By  the  Governor. 

Govbbnob's  Pkoclamation — Caftivb  Nations 
WkEK.   JVLT   16-22,   1963 

Whereas,  silenced  but  unoonquo'ed,  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  Oentral-Bastern  Eurc^e 
have  never  ceased  their  fight  for  a  free  life; 
and 

Wherectf  the  United  States  possesses  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  theee 
subjected  nations;  and 

Whereas  at  a  time  when  anticolonlalism 
and  recognition  of  the  right  of  freedom  for 
small  nations  is  sweeping  the  world — a  move- 
ment which  the  Communists  are  trying  to 
turn  against  the  West — ^It  is  vital  'for  the 
United  States  to  combine  sinoere  sui^ort  of 
Independence  for  the  new  nations  with  the 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  independence 
in  the  old  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  J.  Millard  Tawes.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim July  16-22,  1963.  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  this  State.  I  urge  my  fellow  eitlaens 
to  offer  prayers  in  their  churches  and  syna- 
gogues for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  these 
countries  bo  they  may  once  more  stand  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  the  city  of  An- 
napolis, this  13th  day  oi  Jime,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hxindred  and 
sixty-three. 

J.  Mn.T.*Bn  Tawes. 

By  the  Governor: 

Lloto  L.  Simpkins, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  Iowa 
Executive  Depabtmbnt. 

Pboclamatxon — Cartvb  Nations  Webk 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  individiial 
liberties:  and 

Whereas  the  citlBens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  thoee  who  love  freedom  and  Jiistice  on 
every  continent:  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  national  Independence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harold  E.  Hughes.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Iowa,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  14  through  20,  1963. 
as  Ci^tive  Nations  Week. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  be  afllxed. 
Done  at  Des  Moines  this  19th  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-three. 


Ciooemor. 


Attest: 


Steretary  of  Stmte. 


OmcE  or  the  Matob. 

CRT  Hall. 
Lot  Angeles.  Calif. 
Pboclamation 

To  the  ciiiaens  of  Los  Angeles,  greetings: 

Whereas  the  continued  enslavement  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  population  by  Rus- 
sia affronts  the  free  world  concept  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  human  dignity,  and 

Whereas  mllllona  of  peofde  In  Poland. 
Himgary,  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  CBechoalo- 
vakia.  Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Buthenla.  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Bed  China, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Coesackia,  Turke- 
stan, Northr  Vietnam,  and  others  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  the  tyranny  of  Communist 
dictatorship  will  disappear,  and 

Whereas  It  is  consistent  with  the  ideals  of 
our  Nation  that  all  men  everywhere  be  free; 

Now,  therefore,  as  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  I  proclaim  the  third  week  in 
July  1968  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  urge 
all  citizens  to  join  in  an  assurance  to  those 
enslaved  that  we  of  the  free  world  will  never 
abandon  those  who  keep  up  the  fight  against 
cruel  and  power-greed  dictatorship  under 
which  millionB  are  now  temporarily  forced 
to  exist. 

Samuel  William  Yobtt, 

Mayor. 

Whereas  the  Senate  jmd  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  by  resolution  requested  and  authorised 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  July  14  through  July  20, 
1968,  as  Captive  Nations  Week;  and 

Whereas  we  Americans  are  proud  that 
many  refugees  from  the  oppressed  countries 
have  found  asylum  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  dUaens  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  many  of  the  captive  nation  peoples;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  these  pec^le  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  pei^le  of  the  United  States  for  their  Just 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas  the  dtlaens  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee are  fully  aware  of  and  grieve  for  the 
plight  of  thoee  made  captive  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Russian  commtinism: 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Henry  Loeb,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate tlie  week  of  July  14  through  July  20. 
1963,  as  Captive  NaUons  Week  in  the  dty  of 
Memphis,  and  \irge  the  widest  possible  coop- 
eration in  the  observance  of  this  week. 

In  witness  where<tf ,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  dty  of 
MemphU  to  be  afllxed  this  29th  day  of  June 
1963. 

Henbt  Lobb. 

Pboclamation 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion,  there  now  are  two  dozen 
captive  nations:  and 

Whereas  nothing  would  delight  the  Com- 
munist powers  more  than  a  seeming  acqui- 
escence on  our  part  toward  the  permanent 
ci4>tivlty  of  these  nations;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation  Is  determined  to  seek 
the  freedom  of  all  the  captive  nations;  cmd 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  our  people  to 
learn  more  about  the  captive  nations,  and 
a  need  for  popular  oold-war  education. 

Now.  therefore,  to  continue  to  leam  and 
work  toward  the  freeing  of  aU  captive  na- 
tions, the  Congress  has  designated  the  period 
of  July  14-ao,  1068.  as  the  Afth  Ci4>tlve  Na- 
tions Week  observance,  and  I,  Murray  A.  Stol- 
ler,  mayor  of  the  dty  of  Roanoke.  Va..  do 
proclaim  this  period  as  the  fifth  obaervanoe 
of  Captive  Naticms  Week. 


D 
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Whereas 
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Whereas 
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a  Joint  resolution  approved 
the  Oongrees  has  authorised 
the  President  of  the  United 
Ainerlca  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
the  third  week  In  July  as  Cap- 
Week  and  to  Issue  a  similar 
each  year  until  such  time  as 
Independence  shall  have  been 
all  the  dative  nations  of  the 
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X.   Jerome  P.   Cavanagh. 
dty  of  Detroit,  do  hereby  pro- 
ek  of  July  14-20.  1963,  as  Cap- 
Week  and  urge  that  it  be  ob- 
In  recognition  of  the  plight 
nations,  and  I  urge 
ot  the  city  of  Detroit  to  reoom- 
to  the  support  of  the  Jxist 
)f  the  236  million  people  of  theee 
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MOBSAT  A.  SroLLsa. 

Mayor. 

VmaartA  L.  Shaw. 

Cttif  Clerk. 


Jwr  14-M.  106S 


1969. 


Mayor. 


PaocLaicaTioir 


by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
the  Congress  has  authorised 
the  President  of  the  United 
^merlfta  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
the  third  week  in  July  195d  as 
Week,  and  to  Issue  a  similar 
each  year  until  such  time  as 
iBdepwadsPce  shall  have  been 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the 


Na4  Ions 


States  of 

designating 

Captive 

prodamatlffi 

freedom 

achieved 

world;  and 

Whweas  fcoany  of  the  roots  of  o\ir  society 
and  our  papulation  lie  In  these  countries; 
and 

Whereas   It  Is  In  keeping  with  o\ir  na- 
tional trad  itlon  that  the  American   people 
it  I  interest  in  the  freedom  of  other 


th4  refore. 


Ihe 
tie 
IS  S3. 

SMl 


Indf  pendence 


Mayor. 


Begttter. 


iMaToa. 
Mottfon^,  Conn. 


pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
norahle  John  P.  Kennedy,  has 
proclamations : 

I.   Raymond   R.   Tucker, 

city  of  St.  Louis,  do  hereby 

week  of  July  14.  1968,  through 

as  C^tive  Nations  Week  In 

urge  the  dtiaens  of  St.  Louis 

themselves  to  the  support  of 

a^ilratlons  of  all  peoples  for  na- 

aad  freedom. 

whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 

caxised  to  be  affixed  the  seal 

of  St.   Louis,  this  second  day 
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ynia9tm  many  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  living  under  the  domination  of 
Soviet  cotnmunism,  and 

Whereas  this  totalitarian  rule  has  pro- 
duced Indignities  and  sxiflering  upon  the 
pe<^e  of  theee  captive  nations,  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  people  in  the  free  world  and  In  par- 
ticular, the  United  States  of  America,  to 
constantly  remind  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
of  this  subjugation  and  Soviet  tinranny: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  William  K.  Glynn,  mayor 
of  the  dty  of  Hartford,  hereby  prodalm  July 
14  through  JvUy  20,  1983,  as  Captive  Nations 
Week,  with  the  hope  and  the  prayer  that 
the  pec^la  of  this  community  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  terrible  conditions  existing 
under  this  Soviet  tyranny  In  these  captive 
nations  and  will  renew  their  dedication  to 
free  government  and  exert  every  effort  which 
will  result  in  the  eventual  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  these  captive  nations. 

Dated  this  third  day  of  July  1963. 

WnxiAM  E.  Gltnn, 

jrayor. 

OmcB  or  THB  Matob, 
City  of  Elizabeth.  NJ. 

PaoOAiiAnoN 

Whereas  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
86-90,  unanlmoxisly  adopted  by  the  86th 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  expected  to  proclaim  the  third  week  of 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week;  and 

Whereas  through  direct  and  indirect  ag- 
gression the  national  independence  of  more 
than  22  countries  has  been  subjugated  by  the 
imperialistic  policies  of  Communist  Russia; 
and 

Whereas  these  captive  nations  look  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  leadership  in 
helping  them  regain  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence and  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
pledge  ourselves  to  help  them  In  their 
struggle;  and 

Whereas  a  special  urgency  exists  this  year 
for  the  widest  possible  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  because  of  the  pressure  by  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  abolition  of  recognition 
of  this  catise  In  the  United  States  of  America : 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Steven  J.  Berclk,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  do  hereby  de- 
clare the  week  of  July  14-20,  1963,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  our  city,  and  urge  our 
citizens  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities  in  recognition 
of  the  suffering  caused  these  captive  nations. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  twenty-fourth 
day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three. 

Steven  J.  Bercik, 

Mayor. 

Omat  or  ths  Matob, 

City  of  Chicago. 

Proclamation 

Whereas  by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  third  week  of 
July  has  been  designated  as  Captive  Nations 
Week;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago  is  linked  to 
these  captive  nations  through  the  bonds  of 
family,  since  numbered  among  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
dtixens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  heritage  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  industry  which  are 
theirs:  and 

Whereas  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  Imperialistic,  aggressive,  and 
heartless   policies  of   c(»iununism;    and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  these  Communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  Independence  and  their  Indi- 
vidual liberties;  and 


Whereas  it  is  approiurlate  and  proper  to 
damonstrats  to  the  pe<9les  of  the  active 
nations  ths  support  of  the  psople  of  the  dty 
of  Chicago  for  their  Just  aspirations  for  free- 
dom  and  natUmal   Independence;    and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  pet^le  of  the  United  States,  want  for 
ths  peoples  of  the  world  the  same  freedom 
aiul  Justice  which  is  theirs: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor 
at  the  city  oC  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  14.  1963.  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  Join  in  the 
programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  I  urge  all  of  our  churches,  our 
educational  institutions,  and  all  media  of 
communications  to  observe  the  plight  of  the 
Cconmunlst-dominated  nations  and  to  Join 
in  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  especially  enco\irage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  or  her  Interest  In 
the  people  imprisoned  in  the  captive  na- 
tions by  their  attendance  at  the  program  to 
be  held  at  the  band  ahell  In  Grant  Park  on 
Sunday   afternoon,    July    14.    at   2   o'dock. 

Dated  this  10th  day  of  July  AJ3.  1963. 

RaCBABO  J.  DAI.ST.  -^ 

Jfoyor. 

H.  Rss.  14 
Whereas  on  the  Issue  of  colonialism  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  imperialist  Moscow  has 
not  been  adequately  expiosed  by  us  In  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  two  Presidential  proclamations 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week  simunon 
the  American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet -dominated  nations  and  to  recom- 
mit themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Jxist 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  those  captive 
nations":  and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In  the 
first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthu,^astlc  re- 
sponse of  major  sections  of  our  sodety  to  this 
Presidential  call;  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  annual  observances  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  its  profound  fear  of 
growing  free  world  knowledge  of  and  Interest 
in  all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particularly 
the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies  within  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  Imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  especially  inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
and 

Whereas,  for  example,  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of,  that  in  point  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  demography,  the  now  famoxis  U-2 
plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Russian 
territories  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  Issue  of  our  times  is  im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to  win 
the  psychopolltical  cold  war  by  assembling 
and  forthrightly  utilizing  all  the  truths  and 
facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition  of 
the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukrtane,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia.  Estonia. 
White  Ruthenla.  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural, 
Tibet,  Coasackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  other  subj\igated  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  sudt  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
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fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  would  also  give  encouragement 
to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Bxisslan  So- 
viet Federative  Socialist  Bepubllo— which 
contains  Russia  Itself — and  wotild  help  bring 
to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their  over- 
due independence  from  centuries-long  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  propa- 
ganda campaign  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  Independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  In  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  also  a 
prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  In  totalls- 
tic  form  is  psychopolltical;  and 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  Into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
Interference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  states" 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
morally  founded  legal  prindples  and  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  historical  evidence;  and 

Whereas  in  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  the  four  Presidential  procla- 
mations it  is  in  ova  own  strategic  Interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalitarlan  free  world  to 
undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
ideas  for  victory  In  the  psychopolltical  cold 
war:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  conunlttee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Committe  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  orig- 
inal selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  ccffiunlttee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser  nvun- 
ber,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pxuiwee  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations,  which  Indudes 
those  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also 
of  the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  these  nations, 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  In  their 
present  plight  and  In  their  aspiration  to  re- 
gain their  national  and  individual  freedoms. 

(b)  The  conunlttee  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  to  the  Hotise  of  RepresentatlTSS 
as  it  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its  first 
comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  its  In- 
quiry and  study,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  81.  1964. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  autborlaed 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  to  iMdd  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  wltnsases  and  the 


production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sac.  5.  The  cc»nmlttee  may  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  txpvrta,  consul- 
tants, and  other  employees  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

Leagttz  or  Prater  for  the  Captive  Peoples 

THE   NEED 

For  the  captive  peoples:  Because  they  live 
\uider  atheistic  tjrranny — in  confusion  and 
despair.  Because  they  are  physically  and 
psychologically  Isolated — ^without  priests  to 
teach  and  console — ^without  mass  and  sacra- 
ments. Because  in  their  suffering  they  need 
help  to  become  actively  united  with  Christ. 
Becaxise  the  free  world  seems  not  to  care — 
the  free  world  seems  to  have  abandoned 
them. 

For  the  free  peoples :  Because  they  need  to 
enliven  their  charity — ^to  supply  for  their 
lack  of  penance  and  vicariously  suffer  by 
compassion  for  the  captives  and  with 
Christ — "He  had  compassion  on  them,  be- 
cause they  were  distressed,  and  lying  like 
sheep  that  have  no  shepherd." 

THE   PLAN 

Priests:  To  say  one  mass  a  month  for  the 
sheep  without  shepherds. 

Auxiliaries  (religious  and  lay) :  attend 
mass  and  receive  communion  once  a  month 
for  the  captives. 

Parishes  and  organizations :  Offer  mass  and 
corporate  communion  on  a  definite  day  and 
hour  each  month.  May  spiritually  adopt  a 
captive  parish  and  ask  their  prayers. 

Membership  requirements:  One  mass  and 
communion  a  month.  One  dollar  a  year,  if 
possible;  or  whatever  donation  a  group  or 
individual  can  make.  Membership  is  open 
to  all  who  will  asstune  the  spiritual  obliga- 
tions of  the  league. 

THE   PATRONESS 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe:  Empress  of  the 
Americas,  who  appeared  as  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  enemy  of  evil — the  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  the  moon  at  her  feet, 
"terrible  as  an  army  in  battle  array" — ^who 
appeared  to  an  oppressed  and  helpless  people 
as  the  "Mother  of  All"  and  gave  them  hope. 

THE   ULTIMATE  AIM 

To  reach  the  abandoned,  all  those  peoples 
under  Communist  control :  to  assure  them  of 
our  prayers  and  to  ask  theirs;  to  tell  them 
that  in  the  war  of  Christ  vs.  anti-Christ, 
Christ  will  win;  to  shift  morale  and  hope 
to  our  side,  for  without  them  no  battle  Is 
won. 

[From  the  April  1068  Issue  of  Ave  Maria] 

MISERMOI  POa  TBB  StLENT  ALLELUIAS 

(ByKateDooley) 

Alleluia!  Chrtst  is  risen!  The  familiar, 
glorious  words  will  ring  again  throughout 
the  Christian  world  this  Easter.  But  not 
everywhere  •  •  •  by  no  means  everywhere. 
To  millions  of  Catholics,  Christ  and  His 
church  remain  entombed  In  the  dark  sepul- 
cher  of  atheistic  commxinlsm.  For  them, 
the  alleluia  m\ist  be  prayed  in  secret,  or  in 
silence. 

For  MB  in  the  United  States  it  is  unthink- 
able not  to  be  able  to  assist  at  mass  and  re- 
ceive the  sacraments  at  this,  of  all  times. 
Even  for  the  sick,  there  are  priests  to  bring 
them  the  sacraments.  For  millions  of  cmp- 
tlve  Catholics,  there  are  no  priests,  no 
mssses.  and  no  sacraments. 

And  so  this  seems  a  most  fitting  time  for 
us  to  add  to  our  prayera  a  miserere  for  those 
enslaved,  physically  and  spintoaUy.  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  and.  most 
recently,  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  so  eloas  to 
our  own  free  shores.  It  was  the  snfferlnfi 
of  the  latter  that  prompted  f ormatton  of  a 
league    which    offers    a    slmpte    but    wy 


concrete  way  for  free  OathoUes  to  demon- 
strate that  membership  In  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ  means  far  more  to  us  than  a  theo- 
ological  term. 

The  League  of  Prayer  for  Captive  Peebles 
was  organized  under  the  patronage  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Empress  of  the  Americas, 
and  while  it  was  motivated  most  immedi- 
ately by  the  sufferings  of  the  church  in  Cuba, 
it  promotes  prayer  for  captive  peoples  every- 
where. 

The  idea  began  with  an  article,  "Our  Ob- 
ligation to  the  Enslaved,"  published  In  Our 
Sxmday  Visitor  last  August.  Inqxilrles  led 
the  author,  Rev.  Cletus  Healy,  8  J.,  to  formu- 
late a  league  of  priests  for  the  captive  peo- 
ples. Most  Rev.  Alfred  F.  Mendez,  CS.C, 
bishop  of  Arecivo,  Puerto  Rico,  offered  to 
sponsor  the  league  and  is  now  chairman  of 
its  executive  committee. 

After  discussions  with  exiled  Bishops 
Eduardo  Boza  Masvldal  of  Cuba  and  Ceslaus 
Sipovic  of  Russia,  as  well  as  with  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushlng,  who  is  on  the  sponsoring 
committee,  it  was  decided  to  call  this  a 
League  of  Prayer.  By  encouraging  free 
parishee  to  adopt  captive  parishes,  its  origi- 
nators hope  to  Increase  the  numbers  of 
Catholics  praying  for  one  another.  The  first 
objective  of  the  league  remains  the  same: 
"to  inovide  shepherds  for  the  sheep  without 
shepherds." 

The  pUot  parish  was  that  of  Our  Lady 
Queen  of  Martyrs  In  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Its  pastor.  Rev.  Lamar  J.  Genovar,  asked  his 
people  to  adopt  a  Cuban  parish.  Bishop 
Masvldal  suggested  his  own  parish.  Our  Lady 
of  Charity  of  Havana,  since  it  has  the  larg- 
est number  of  Cuban  Catholics  under  perse- 
cution. Beginning  in  January  this  year,  mass 
Is  offered  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each 
month  by  members  of  the  Florida  parish. 
In  return,  Bishop  Masvldal  has  offered  mass 
for  them,  demonstrating  that  the  suffering 
may  pray  for  \is,  as  we  for  them. 

The  tremendotis  spiritual  need  of  captive 
peoples  is  obvioxu.  They  are  without  pastors 
to  teach,  to  console,  to  offer  mass  and  admin- 
ister the  sacraments.  (Remember,  our  pas- 
tor Is  required  to  offer  mass  for  his  parish 
at  least  once  a  week.)  These  peoples  are 
both  physically  and  psychologically  Isolated 
from  the  chiuch.  In  the  midst  of  dangers 
and  confusion,  they  must  often  feel  that  we 
have  abandoned  them,  that  we  do  not  care. 
Lack  of  the  spiritual  strength  drawn  from 
the  sacraments,  plus  the  constant  pressures 
of  atheistic  government,  place  them  In  great 
danger  of  despair.  And  yet,  as  so  often 
demonstrated  by  those  enduring  persecution 
and  martyrdom,  their  difficult  life  is  poten- 
tially one  which  can  merit  Infinite  graces. 
And  it  can  offer  mb,  of  the  free  church,  an 
opporttuiity  to  enliven  our  charity  and  to 
supply  for  oxu-  lack  of  penance  by  vicariously 
suffering,  through  compassion  for  them  and 
with  Christ. 

"Ever  since  Tve  been  a  Catholic,"  wrote 
one  convert.  "I've  been  appalled  by  Catholic 
Indifference  toward  the  millions  of  Catholics 
martyred  In  this  century.  They  take  'the 
long  view  of  history'  and  say  'the  church  is 
nourished  by  the  blood  of  its  martyrs:  let's 
you  be  the  martyr.'  Finally  an  effort  Is  being 
made  to  do  something  about  persecuted 
Catholics,  something  very  simple:  go  to 
church  In  their  stead,  recdve  the  sacraments 
in  their  stead." 

The  plan  for  the  league  Is  adapted  to  both 
Individual  and  group  membership.  Prlsst 
members  sgree  to  offer  one  mass  a  month 
for  the  peoples  eaptivs  under  communism, 
on  a  qMdfied  day  if  possible.  Auxiliaries, 
both  religious  and  lay,  attend  one  mass  a 
month  for,  and  as  rspresentatlves  of,  the 
captive  peoples.  Parishes  and  organlaatlatis 
offer  a  monthly  mass  and  eorporats  eom- 
munlon  at  a  gpttlttmA  ttms  saoh  moatti. 
lliey  may.  If  thisy  wldi,  q>lrltually  adopt  a 
partdi   or   organlaatton    within   a   eaptlTS 
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the  Saatsr  season  when  we  re- 

daUveraaoa  from  the  bonds  of 

ftttlng  ttaas  in  wUch  to  re- 

who  are  in  bondage  to  athels- 

and  who  must  cling  to  their 

face  of  peraaeutton  and  martyr- 

nuat  do  this  without  the  mass 

lents.  which  we  take  so  much 

Ptr  them,  we  can  add  a  f«r- 

to  our  own  Joyful  alleluia. 


WXBK.  JULT  14-^UI.T  21, 

1,  BTmacvsB-OwoinMCA 

The  dty  of  Syracuse  and  the 
OhoDdaga  under  formal  Joint  proc- 
liaycr    William    Walsh    and 
itlve  John  Ifulroy  win  Join  the 
of  July  14  through  July  31 
of  Oaptlve  Nations  Week 
manifest  clearly  to  such  peoplee 
Communist  Russia  that  the  peo- 
tontty  share  with  them  their 
tar  the  recorery  of  their  llbertlee 


re|  reeentatlres 
ihe 


of   Csf^-n  Nations 

will  take  place  on  July  8. 

at  9:46  In  tha   office  of 

itlve.  Mr.  John  liuboy.  In  the 

Building.   000    South   State 

^yracuee.  N.T.     Members  of  the 
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There  will  be  over  ao  ci4>tlTe 

tn  native  costume 

signtng  ceremonlee.    Flags  of 

oatloDs  will  be  preeented. 

of  Ci^itlTe  Nations  Week 

to  July  17,  1060.  when  the  Con- 

Unlted  Stotea  adopted  a  Joint 

kuthorWng  and  requesting   the 

tba  United  Statee  to  deetgnato 

of  July  as  CM>tlTe  Natlana 

»  continue  the  obeervanoe  an- 

and  independence  shall 

tchlavad  for  all  the  ci4>tlve  na- 

world." 

Joint  proclamation  of  Syracuae- 

tha  first  tlma  officially  sup- 

Hooee  of  Bepreeentatlvea 

14      (Introduced     by 

Flood,  of  Pennsylvania) 
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of  Cftpttve  Matkma  Week 
Legkm  Post  41.  Armenian 
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(Ftom  the  New  Tork  Tlmae,  July  0.  1963] 

Faava*  Cmtaamm  PBasBmrr  Tsiv  To  Hzss 
Bacux.  SnuvB 

Moscow,  July  8. — ^The  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Pravda  charged  today  that  I*reel- 
dent  Kennedy  had  tried  to  divert  attention 
from  racial  strife  in  the  United  States  by 
proclaiming  the  "Week  of  Enslaved  Coun- 
tries." 

The  reference  was  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  proc- 
lamation Ftlday  setting  the  third  week  of 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  under  a  law 
o<>1950. 

The  newspaper  said,  "Racism  is  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  contemporary  American 
system."  It  asserted  that  developments  in 
the  United  States  showed  the  "doeest  inter- 
connection between  racism  and  f  adsm." 

It  said  American  authorities  were  trying 
to  "whip  up  an  anti-Communist  campaign 
in  order  to  silence  and  imprison  every  Negro 
and  every  white  man  who  Is  fighting  against 
racism." 

[From  the  New  Tork  Journal- American. 

July  6. 1983] 

J.F.K.    Upholds    "Just    Hopes"    of    Capttvs 

Nations 

HTAifins  POBT.  Mass..  July  6. — President 
Kennedy  has  followed  up  a  Soviet-American 
exchange  of  sentimente  for  world  peace  with 
a  proclamation  upholding  the  "Just  aspira- 
tions" of  captive  nations  to  be  free. 

A  similar  proclamation  by  former  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  once  sent  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  Into  a  red  rage. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  last  night 
in  a  summary  of  his  10-day  trip  to  fotir  Euro- 
pean countries,  that  be  had  found  a  deep 
conviction  in  "the  freedom  of  man"  as  well 
as  In  common  goals,  the  unity  of  the  West 
and  the  necessity  for  peace. 

It  was  with  Elhrushchev  that  Mr.  Kennedy, 
spending  a  long  we^end  on  Cape  Cod  traded 
American  Independence  Day  greetings  and 
talk  of  peace. 

WISHXS   or   PEACK 

The  Soviet  leader  had  offered  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  the  American  people  July  4  wishes  of 
peace  and  prosperity  and  said  that  in  this 
nuclear  and  space  age,  "the  maintenance  of 
peace  has  Indeed  become  a  vital  need  for 
aU  mankind." 

To  the  man  whose  peaceful  coexistence 
policy  has  no  appeal  to  Communist  China, 
Mr.  Kennedy  said  in  a  reply  nuMle  public 
yeaterday  that  "the  world  has  long  passed 
that  time  when  armed  conflict  can  be  the 
solution  to  international  problems.  That  Is 
why  I  share  yova  desire  •  •  •  that  we  move 
forward  with  understanding  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  those  key  problems  which  divide  us. 
I  am  hopeful  that  world  peace.  Just  and  last- 
ing, can  be  achieved." 

The  Captive  Nations  Week,  1963  proclama- 
tion was  authorized  and  requested  by  Con- 
gress. The  legislators  adopted  a  resolution 
In  1959  asking  that  the  third  week  In  July  of 
that  year  be  designated  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  that  the  President  issue  a  similar  procla- 
mation yearly  "until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

AiMZD  AT  atrssiA 

The  measure  was  pointed  straight  at  Rus- 
sia and  her  satellites. 

Mr.  Kennedy  came  through  with  the  an- 
nual proelanuttlon  last  night.  He  Invited 
the  American  people  to  observe  the  week  be- 
ginning July  14  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  could  report  that  ties 
betwesu  tba  peopto  of  Buiope  and  the  United 
Stotea  are  even  stnmger  than  they  have  been 
la  ttM  peat,  that  his  recent  trip  was  a  very 
rewardlBg  aiperlence. 

Aalde  trcm  the  thnry  of  statementa,  there 
wasnt  nradi  business  around  the  tempo- 
rary White  Hoiise. 


Mr.  Kennedy  qpent  a  good  part  of  yester« 
day  cruising  around  on  land  and  water. 
More  of  that  was  on  tap  for  today. 

[From  the  Naw  Tork  DaUy  News.  July  6, 

1963] 

Caprol  Stvw 

(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washjnotom,  July  4. — ^When  Congress  In 
1959  set  aside  the  third  week  of  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  the  reasoning  was  that 
the  most  appropriate  time  for  this  Nation  to 
display  Ite  Interest  In  freedom  for  those  un- 
der the  Communist  yoke  was  shortly  after 
our  own  Fourth  of  July. 

That  congressional  resolution  passed  4 
years  ago  does  not  contain  the  undying  proee 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  but  It 
still  U  the  only  formal  docimient  from  theee 
shores  that  enalaved  peoples  And  tuned  to 
toelr  hopes  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

On  our  own  Independence  Day.  It  is  highly 
proper  to  recall  what  the  reaolutlon  says  in 
part:  "Enalavement  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  worid'a  population  by  Communist  Im- 
perialism makes  a  mockery  of  tha  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understendlng  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  pet^ilea.  •  •  • 

"Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence.  •  •  • 

"Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly 
manifest  to  such  people  throu^  an  appro- 
priate means  the  historic  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Statee  share  with  them 
their  aq>lratlons  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence.  •  •  •" 

The  resolution  named  specific  cotmtrles  so 
there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  scope  of  the 
congressional  gesture.  These  were  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia, 
East  Oermany.  Bulgaria,  Red  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Soviet  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Edel-UTal,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turki- 
stan,  and  North  Vietnam. 


.ANwuAi.  oaaxavAMCs 


wrrH  passmcNT 


In  conclusion,  the  reeolutlon  authorized 
and  requeeted  tha  President  to  Issue  an- 
nually the  Captive  Nations  Week  proclama- 
tion "inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  aetlvltlea." 

The  final  paragraph  read:  "The  President 
la  further  authorised  and  requested  to  issue 
a  similar  proclamation  for  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedoaa  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tloaa  of  the  world." 

Now  here  is  a  doc\unent,  adopted  imanl- 
mously  at  the  time  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress which  really  says  something,  and  yet  it 
has  through  the  years  touched  most  sensi- 
tive nerves  both  in  the  White  Hoitse  and 
State  Department.  This  Is  because  every 
administration  wants  to  run  foreign  policy. 
and  reeento  any  intrusion  on  what  it  consid- 
ers the  executive  branch's  preserves  by  the 
legislative  branch. 

The  required  Captive  Nations  Week  Presi- 
dential proclamations  never  sat  well  with 
President  Elsenhower,  and  definitely  have 
been  a  personal  headache  to  President 
Kennedy. 

The  original  resolution  slid  through  Con- 
gress so  fast  In  July,  1959.  that  Ike's  State 
Department  had  no  chance  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree to  It.  In  a  way  Its  tenor  was  politi- 
cally embarrassing  for  in  June,  1956,  Moscow 
had  crushed  the  revolt  In  Hungary  and 
despite  an  the  big  talk  about  the  strong  Ike- 
Dulles  *nfberatlon  poncy*  tha  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  were  left  stranded. 

Ike,  however,  had  to  come  through  In 
1960  with  his  Captive  Nations  Week  procla- 
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matton,  but  It  was  soft  verbiage  compared 
with  the  strong  stand  Congreas  had  taken. 


uscis  A  dh>icatiom  to 


JUST  ASPBtATSONS 


It  called  on  all  dtlaena  to  obaerve  the  week 
appropriately  and  "to  study  the  plight  Ot 
the  Sovlet-d(«ilnated  nations  and  to  recom- 
mit themsdves  to  the  support  of  the  Just 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  those  captive 
nations." 

But  Ike's  "let's  study"  proclamatloa  at 
least  had  one  merit — It  mentioned  the  Rus- 
sians directly.  Last  year  Kennedy's  procla- 
mation— only  Issued  oa.  the  eve  of  Captive 
Nations  week — made  no  reference  to  Moscow- 
dominated  nattons  and  contained  only  broad 
generalltiea  about  "Just  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  for  national  independence  and 
freedom." 

For  this  reason,  the  question  Is  bdng 
raised  In  Congress  as  to  what  President  Ken- 
nedy will  do  this  year.  The  third  week  of 
July  begins  July  14  but  he  has  not  yet  acted. 
Earlier  this  week,  in  the  House.  Representa- 
tive THoacAS  M.  Pkllt.  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington, said:  "It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  White  House  announced  a  United 
Nations  Week  months  ahead,  officially  sanc- 
tioning the  extenaive  preparations  involved 
in  ite  obeervance.  The  difference  Is  ob- 
vious— ^United  Nations  Week  does  not  offend 
the  Kremlin:  Captive  Nations  Week  does. 

"The  question  arises,  What  is  the  idea  be- 
hind Captive  Nations  Week  which  so  infur- 
iates NlUta  Khrushchev  and  his  Communist 
henchmen,  and  which  our  State  Department 
apparently  also  bitterly  resiste?  The  answer 
in  a  nutahell  is  that  Captive  Nations  Week  Is 
a  constant  goading  reminder  that  commu- 
nism must  take  by  force  what  it  wants — 
that  men  want  to  be  free." 

PBCOICTS  a  ICOUTUrUL  OP  MARSHMALIiOW 

Pnj.T  predicted  that  the  Kennedy  iHOcla- 
mation  again  this  year  will  be  full  of  "marah- 
mallow  phrases,"  because  the  State  De- 
partment, under  Secretary  Rusk  takes  the 
I>oeltion  that  we  must  not  provoke  the  Krem- 
lin by  offering  a  ray  of  hc^jw  to  ite  slaves." 

Discounting  the  fact  there  Is  a  strain  of 
pure  partisan  polltica  in  Pkllt'b  appraisal, 
he  is  probably  very  close  to  being  right  and 
for  a  most  solid  reason.  The  Preddent  is 
going  all  out  in  an  effort  to  get  a  partial  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement  with  Khrushchev. 
The  ban  talks  start  In  Moscow  on  July  15 — 
at  the  beginning  of  Captive  Nations  Week — 
with  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  rei»«sentlng  the  United  States. 

[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  the 

Sun,  July  6,  1963] 

U.S.  Pats  Taxsxrrx  to  Captivx  Nattons 

Htanhb  Pobt.  Mass.,  July  6. — Preddent 
Kennedy  followed  up  a  Soviet-American  ex- 
change of  sentimente  for  world  peace  with 
a  proclamation  upholding  the  "Just  aspira- 
tions" of  captive  nations  to  be  free. 

A  similar  proclamation  by  former  President 
Elsenhower  once  sent  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta 
S.  Khrushchev  into  a  rage. 

Furthermore,  Kennedy  said  last  night  in 
a  summary  of  his  10-day  trip  to  foiu*  Biiro- 
pean  countries  that  he  had  foimd  a  deep 
conviction  in  "the  freedom  of  man"  as  well 
as  in  the  unity  of  the  West  and  the  neces- 
sity for  peace. 

TRADED  curriKca 

It  waa  with  Khriishchev  that  Kennedy, 
spending  a  long  weekend  on  Cape  Cod,  traded 
American  Independence  Day  greetings  and 
talk  of  peace. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week.  1963,  was  au- 
thorized and  requested  by  Congress.  The 
legislators  adopted  a  resolution  in  1989  aak- 
ing  that  the  third  week  In  July  of  that  year 
be  designated  Captive  Nations  Week  and  that 
the  Preddent  issue  a  similar  proelamatian 
yearly  "until  such  time  as  freedom  and  In- 
dependence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 


The  measure  was  pointed  straight  at  Russia 
and  her  aatellltea. 

Kennedy  came  through  with  the  annual 
proclamation  last  night.  He  invited  the 
American  people  to  observe  the  we^  begin- 
ning July  14  with  api»opriate  cerenumlea 
and  activities  and  urged  them  "to  give  re- 
newed devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of 
all  people  for  national  Independence  and 
human  liberty." 

■xpokt  to  psopub 

At  about  the  same  time,  Kennedy's  taped- 
In-advance  sum-up  of  his  trip  to  Oermany. 
Ireland,  Britain,  and  Italy  was  going  to  the 
American  people  by  way  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

He  said  he  could  report  that  ties  between 
the  people  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
are  even  stronger  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  that  the  trip  was  a  moving  expe- 
rience, and  that: 

"Today  we  can  be  more  confident  than 
ever  that  the  Old  World  and  the  New  are 
partoers  for  progress  and  partners  for  peace." 

Wht  Caftivx  Nations  Week? 

Pand:  Hon.  Saicttxl  S.  Steatton,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  S5th  District,  New  Tork; 
member  of  Armed  Services  Committee;  Mr. 
William  H.  Harrison,  editorial  writer,  Wash- 
ington Star  newspaper;  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky,  professor  of  economics,  Georgetown  Unl- 
verdty;  moderator:  Wallace  Fanning. 

The  Preddent  of  the  United  States  has 
officially  proclaimed  the  week  of  July  14  to 
20  as  CapUve  Nations  Week.  By  this  proc- 
lamation and  the  law  which  sanctlona  it.  the 
United  States  calls  attention  to  the  plight 
of  nations  made  "captive"  by  the  Soviet. 

Today's  Georgetown  Unlverdty  forum  pre- 
sento  the  author  of  the  idea  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  who  will  discxiss  Ita  piirpoee  and 
significance  with  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
an  editorial  writer  skilled  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  world  affairs. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  CX>ngressman  Flood, 
for  setting  aside  this  time  to  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  resolu- 
tion several  years  ago  to  set  aside  the 
third  week  in  July  to  commonorate  the 
nations  that  are  now  enslaved  by  the 
Cixnmunist  tsrrants,  Khrushchev  and  the 
Soviet  press  were  very  much  aroused  and 
openly  denounced  the  Congress  for  this 
action.  The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers clearly  demonstrates  that  they  fear 
the  effect  of  the  world's  public  opinion 
by  annually  being  reminded  that  the 
European  captive  nations  are  victims  of 
the  Soviet  military  power  and  aggression. 
For  shears,  the  Soviet  propaganda  has 
tried  to  convince  the  world  that  its  en- 
slaved nations  willingly  submitted  to 
Soviet  domination  and  are  content  to 
exist  under  Communist  enslavement. 

The  Soviet  leaders  also  realize  that 
when  the  world's  attention  is  called  to 
the  treacherous  and  barbarous  methods 
used  by  Stalin  and  his  lieutenants  to  en- 
slave free  people,  the  misrepresentations 
manufactured  in  Moscow  are  exposed  so 
that  the  world  knows  the  truth  concern- 
ing Communist  tyranny. 

From  the  reports  coining  out  of  Rus- 
sia recently,  it  evidences  a  change  in  the 
attitude  toward  the  West.  If  these  in- 
dicati(Hi8  are  true.  Khrushchev  and  his 
tyrants  must  be  finally  realizing  that  the 
people  of  the  satellite  nations  are  still 
hankering  for  an  <9portunity  to  rise  up 
and  establish  free  government  within 


their  borders.  Maybe  the  disputes  now 
existing  between  Chinese  Communists 
and  Soviet  Communista  will  bring  about 
the  opportunity  which  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  have  been  waiting  for 
over  the  years.  The  people  of  the  ci4>tive 
nations  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free- 
dom: They  are  denied  free  elections, 
self-government,  and  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. If  the  Soviets  become  enmeshed 
with  their  difBculty  in  China  and  trouble 
starts  between  these  two  divided  com- 
munistic powers,  the  near  future  may 
bring  about  some  startling  events  be- 
tween these  two  communistic  giants  that 
will  result  in  the  eventual  freedom  of 
the  enslaved  people  of  all  captive  na- 
tions. 

Now  is  no  time  to  relax  the  q>irlt  and 
cooperation  that  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion have  been  extending  to  the  enslaved 
people  in  past  years.  As  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  been  urging  and 
fighting  for  favorable  action  on  the  part 
of  that  committee  to  report  out  for 
House  consideration  one  of  the  many 
pending  resolutions,  for  the  Investigation 
of  the  enslavement  of  captive  nations. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  before  this 
session  ends,  a  q>ecial  House  CMnmittee 
be  authorized  to  hold  hearings  not  only 
In  this  country  but  in  Europe,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  world  can  again  be 
reminded  of  the  barbaric  methods  and 
military  enslavement  of  the  millions  of 
people  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  Uie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dkbwihskx]  for 
their  conscientious  and  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  fifth 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Provided  by  PubUc  Law  8(MK).  the  week 
has  gained  in  importance  for  all  of  us. 
It  is  a  time  for  serious  thought  and  re- 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy,  and  deep  concern  for 
the  many  millions  whose  liberty  has  been 
wrested  from  them  and  who  exist  in 
slavery  under  the  Soviet  yoke. 

We  must  remain  alert  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  23  non-Russian  nations  have 
been  brought  under  the  Soviet  rule;  we 
must  not  become  acquiescent  to  the  per- 
manence of  Moscow's  vast  empire.  Ilie 
cold  war  is  being  waged  as  strenuously 
as  ever;  the  meaning  of  the  combat  has 
not  changed.  We  must  remain  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  threat  posed  by 
Russian  colonization  plans;  imperial 
Russia  is  progressing  in  its  course  to  col- 
onise the  world,  and  this  plan  includes 
the  United  States. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  nationalism 
reflected  in  the  party  rivalries  through- 
out the  Russian  empire  is  the  prime 
result  of  a  whole  decade  of  captive 
nations'  strong  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
imperio-colonial  rule;  the  people  with 
all  their  strength  and  will,  are  keeping 
alive  their  love  of  freedom  and  Uieir 
hopes  for  deliverance  from  bondage, 
against  unsurmoimtable  odds.  In  view 
of  this,  nothing  would  serve  Moscow's 
cold  war  aims  more  than  our  neglect  of 
the  captive  nations.    Our  determination 
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not  to  fori  Bt  them,  to  show  our  con- 
tinued oon  sem  for  these  millkms  of 


P60i»le,  to  8  ipport  In  every  way  ponible 
their  aqitn  Uons  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence, a  11  constitute  one  of  our  moat 
atrateglc  wiapons  in  fighting  the  cold 


It  ia  our  reqiwnaibility  as  a  Congress. 
aa  Indlvldiii  Ja  who  support  the  cause  of 
freedom  aid  aUior  the  conditions  of 
slavery  and  senritude  which  have  been 
forced  upon!  those  in  the  captive  nations, 
and  as  a  nat  ion  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  all  me  i  are  entitled  to  liberty  and 
the  right  of  self-government,  to  reaffirm 
our  positlOB  that  we  strongly  disapprove 
of  and  will  never  close  our  eyes  to  the 
deceits  and  untruths  which  the  Soviets 
spread  abrc  ad  concerning  their  policies 
of  ooloniaUt  n  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
non-Russiai  l  nations  under  their  control. 

A  most  el  ective  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  wc  uld  be  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Con  mlttee  on  Captive  Nations  in 
the  House  3f  Representatives.  I  have 
Joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  effort.  %dA  on  January  21.  1963.  I 
Introduced  :  louse  Resolution  157  provid- 
ing for  such  a  committee. 

The  need  tor  such  a  committee  is  clear 
and  undeni  ^ble.  We  know  that  Moscow 
makes  ever '  effort  to  conceal  the  cap- 
tive status  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  U.Si  JR.  The  Special  Committee 
on  the  Caitive  Nations  would  develop 
wcHTldwide  k  lowledge  and  expose  the  true 
facts  and  g  ave  Injustices  prevalent  un- 
der the  Im  lerio-colonlal  system  which 
exists  in  ttu  U J3JS.R.  Such  a  committee 
would  also  make  vital  contributions  to 
our  own  see  irity  interests. 

There  hai  been  a  tremendous  popular 
response  tc  this  proposed  resolution; 
citizens  evei  n^here  are  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Special  Committee 
on  Ci^tive  1  rations.  There  is  a  ccmtinu- 
ing  Soviet  a  :tivlty  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
qphere.  Ac  effective  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  would  bring  into 
sharp  focus  the  real  truths  concerning 
the  criminJ  Soviet  colonialism  and 
would  be  of  great  aid  to  those  in  charge 
of  our  fore  gn  policy;  the  work  of  the 
committee  \  'ould  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  our  coun  ry. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  continue 
to  encourag ;  the  peoples  of  the  ci^tive 
nations  in  heir  resistance  to  their  op- 
pressors; to  give  them  all  possible  en- 
couragemen ;  to  ke^  alive  their  tradi- 
tions and  Ic  ve  for  their  countries  which 
once  knew  f  reedom.  and  to  cherish  their 
ideals  of  fret  dom  and  equality. 

A  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions would  accomplish  a  great  deal  for 
us  and  wouli  t  perfonn  many  ta^cs  which, 
in  my  opin  on.  are  necessary  in  these 
days  of  crij  es.  For  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons, I  am  lopeful  that  we  can  secure 
favoraUe  ac  tion  on  the  resolution  with- 
out further  <  lelay. 

ytr.  BiAT  HAS.  ICr.  Speaker,  during 
this  the  flf 1 1  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
ti(ms  We^.  all  Americans  should  Join 
together  to  reaffirm  our  determination 
to  use  every  peaceful  means  to  help  the 
captive  nations  toward  their  independ- 
ence. We  (annot  condone  the  subju- 
gation of  tlie  peoples  of  Hungary.  Po- 
land.   East    Germany,    Caechoslovakla. 


Rumania.  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  Cuba,  and  other 
once-free  nations.  But  we  can  work  for 
the  day  when  these  brave  people  will 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny and  be  free  to  live  and  worship 
according  to  their  good  conscience. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  fifth  time  since  1959,  we  are  ob- 
serving Captive  Nations  Week. 

President  Kennedy,  on  July  5,  1963, 
proclaimed  the  third  week  in  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  as  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  from  Europe. 

The  President  found,  on  his  trip,  a 
deep  conviction  in  the  freedom  of  men 
and  issued  his  proclamation  upholding 
the  "just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  in- 
dependence and  human  liberty." 

It  is  very  griitifylng  that  since  1959 
the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  progressively  grown  in  scope  and  in 
Intensity.  Most  major  cities  in  all  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation  join  in  its  observ- 
ance. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  points  up  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
people  enslaved  by  the  Communists.  It 
focuses  attention  on  the  tragic  truth 
that  although  the  Allies  won  the  war. 
the  defeated  enemy  countries  are  recog- 
nized as  free  and  sovereign  while  nations 
that  fought  on  the  side  of  the  victorious 
allies  are  subjugated  satellites  of  Soviet 
Russia,  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  World 
War  n. 

To  us,  living  in  a  free  world,  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  should 
be  a  time  for  both  prayerful  reflection 
and  renewed  determination.  Diiring 
this  week  we  as  Americans  can  reflect  on 
the  liberties  and  freedoms  which  we 
often  take  for  granted.  We  can  once 
again  voice  hope  and  determination  that 
those  captive  nations  will  once  again  re- 
gain their  freedom  which  is  their  in- 
herent right  to  enjoy. 

More  than  90  million  people  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia. 
Himgary,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Rumania  were  free  and  independent.  In 
their  homelands  they  lived  and  were 
content  with  their  lot  under  their  na- 
tional and  democratic  governments.  The 
war  changed  all  this.  These  nations 
were  fighting  to  continue  to  live  in  free- 
dom, but  the  U.SJS Jl.  had  different  views 
on  their  status  after  World  War  n.  Now 
nearly  two  decades  later  these  nations 
are  still  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Not  only  the  people  of  these  nations  are 
under  Commimist  domination,  but  nearly 
17  million  Germans  in  East  Germany 
suffer  a  similar  fate. 

The  C(Hnmunlst  leaders  know  that  if 
we  keep  alive  the  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munist  tsrranny  in  the  captive  nations 
we  can  move  toward  their  liberation  from 
Commimist  nile.  Hope  of  freedom  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  these  people  and  this 
spark  can  be  intensified  and  become  a 
blaze  if  we  can  deter  Communist  ambi- 
tions of  world  domination  and  eventually 
bring  about  its  defeat. 

In  1959.  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  for 
the  designation  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
for  appnqnlate  observance  throughout 
the  countey.    The  month  of  July  was 


selected  as  the  most  appropriate  month 
for  these  festivities. 

After  the  designation  of  the  first 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  July  1959.  it 
was  apparent  that  this  declaration  was 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Russian 
leaders.  At  that  time  Khrushchev  de- 
nounced the  Presidential  proclamation 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  because  he 
knew  the  Soviet  Russian  tretushery  and 
consistent  betrayal  made  her  the  imdying 
enemy  of  the  captive  nations  and  a  foe 
of  Christianity  and  democracy  forever. 
He  realized  that  he  had  to  retain  enough 
pawns  like  the  captive  nations  to  per- 
petuate more  heinous  crimes  in  ttie 
futiu^. 

He  has  publicly  stated  that  he  will 
bury  us  for  he  believes  that  the  godless 
conununlsm,  which  Soviet  Russia  has 
foisted  upon  her  Christian.  God-fearing 
neighbors  and  that  the  Iron  Curtain  will 
be  a  deathknell  of  Christianity,  democ- 
racy, and  civilization. 

We  in  Congress,  our  public  leaders,  and 
all  citizens,  not  for  only  1  week  but 
throughout  the  year,  should  take  posi- 
tive action  to  halt,  control,  and  eliminate 
this  international  conspiracy.  We  should 
be  fearless  and  forthright  in  determining 
a  policy  and  future  course  of  action  that 
will  lead  to  the  restoration  of  full  sov- 
ereignty to  all  the  nations  that  are  now 
enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
the  liberation  of  the  millions  of  Eiut>- 
peans  now  held  captive  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

During  this  Captive  Nations  Week  we 
can  reaffirm  our  sympathy  for  those  peo- 
ple now  living  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. We  can  assure  them  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  them  and  give  them  assur- 
ance that  we  will  continue  our  efforts 
for  the  return  of  freedom  and  liberty  to 
them. 

Let  us  strengthen  our  vows  to  keep 
alive  the  knowledge  of  the  injustice  to 
those  subjugated  nations  and  the  op- 
pression of  human  beings.  We  should 
do  this  in  the  hope  that  the  ensuing 
years  will  see  these  Communist-domi- 
nated countries  once  again  as  members 
of  a  free  world  community. 

What  appears  to  be  hopeless  today  may 
bec<Mne  a  reality  tomorrow  if  we  can  con- 
tinue our  efforts  toward  forcing  these 
unfortunate  nations  from  the  yoke  of 
Communist  oppression.  Given  the  op- 
portimity,  these  enslaved  people  will  rise 
up  and  fight  their  captors.  The  free 
nations  must  keep  this  hope  alive  so 
that  this  freed(»n  may  soon  be  attained. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  captive 
nations  of  Etirope,  with  a  population  of 
some  100  miUion  have  been  in  thrall  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  18  years.  During 
all  that  time  they  all  have  seen  suffering 
under  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 
They  are  victims  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
plotting  toward  the  end  of  the  last  war 
and  during  the  succeeding  years.  Even- 
tually, all  these  nations,  from  the  Baltics 
to  the  Balkans,  fell  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  Red  army  and  Communist  subver- 
sion, \mtil  today  there  are  eight  captive 
nations  In  E^irope,  In  addition  to  some 
17  million  people  in  the  Eastern  half  of 
Germany. 

The  fate  of  these  imfortunate  people 
has  be«i  a  principal  concern  of  Western 
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statesmanship.  The  Government  of  this 
Republic  in  particular  has  bed  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  terrible  conditions 
in  which  these  nations  live,  and  has  done 
its  utmost  to  Improve  their  lot.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  none  of  its  serious  and 
wholehearted  efforts  have  produced  the 
desired  results,  and  today  the  people  of 
these  nations  are  prisoners  in  Uieir  own 
coimtry.  But  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  dis- 
couraged; they  are  still  determined  to 
do  everything  possible  short  of  war  to 
bring  about  the  liberation  of  these  na- 
tions. With  that  lofty  ideal  in  mind  the 
Congress  enacted  a  law  in  1959  empower- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  third 
week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  a 
week  of  national  observance  and  com- 
memoration. 'I  am  happy  to  participate 
In  this  annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week;  through  it  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  given  tangible 
recognition  that  America's  heart  is  with 
our  brethren  In  Eastern  Europe,  and  that 
their  aspirations  for  freedom  coincide 
with  our  own.  May  these  unhappy  na- 
tions soon  enjoy  the  full  freedom  from 
the  tjrranny  of  totalitarian  commmiism. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  a  moment  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  lead- 
ing in  the  observance  in  memory  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  very  active 
in  this  matter  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
should  be  commended  for  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  from  the  first  day 
he  arrived  in  this  House  he  has  been  my 
strong  right  arm  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
for  this  cause. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  i^oeaker.  I 
Join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  .  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  growing  nationwide  Interest  In 
participation  in  Captive  Nations  Week 
commemorations. 

As  evidence  of  this  growing  national 
interest.  I  submit  for  the  Record  at  this 
point  proclamations  issued  by  Governors 
and  mayors  throughout  the  land.  May 
I  emphasize  that  these  are  the  early 
proclamations  which  have  been  received. 
We  fully  expect  Captive  Nations  We^ 
observances  to  be  held  m  all  50  States 
and  thousands  of  commimities  across  the 
country, 

I  especially  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  commemorations 
throughout  the  land  follow  the  same 
tremendous  bipartisan  pattern  that  is 
visible  here  in  the  House  and  that  the 
resolutions  that  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record    to    augment   my   presentation 


come  from  outstanding  Governors  and 
mayors  in  both  our  political  parties : 

PsOCLAaCATION.   STATS   OV  WHIMtWW, 

Wbereu  many  onoe  free  peoples  are  now 
subjugated  and  locdc  to  the  tree  natl<»}s  of 
the  world  fcH-  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  sulmierged  nations  oouati- 
tutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  war;  and 

Whereas  peaceful  coexistence  between  na- 
tions wUl  be  a  reaaity  only  when  people  every- 
where are  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rellgloxis  freedoms  and  their  Individual  lib- 
erties; and 

Whereas  the  faith  and  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  submerged  nations  for  peace  and 
freedom  should  be  steadfast: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Rtmk  B.  Morrison.  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  period  of  July  14  to  July  ao. 
1063,  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  call  upon 
the  dtlsens  of  Nebraska  to  join  with  the 
other  States  in  observing  this  week  by  offer- 
ing prayers  for  the  pecuwful  liberation  of  tfie 
expressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

ntANK  B.  ICORBXSON, 

Governor  of  Nehraaka. 
By  the  Governor: 

FkANK  ICassb, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Statbicent  bt  Gov.  Elbxkt  N.  Cabvsl,  or 
DsLAWAaz.  m  Observancz  or  Caftxvx  Na- 
Tioirs  Wnx,  July  14-20. 1963 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
compliance  with  a  Joint  resolution  ot  the 
Ck>ngress  (Public  Law  86-90)  has  designated 
the  third  week  In  Jtily  as  Captive  Nations 
Week,  and  has  Invited  Americans  every- 
where to  join  In  a  demonstration  of  support 
of  the  just  aspirations  of  all  ei^ttve  peoples. 

Delawareans.  along  with  all  other  freedom- 
loving  Americans,  are  linked  by  bonds  of 
family  and  principle  to  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 
We  wish  for  these  peoples  the  same  freedoms 
and  justice  which  are  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week,  July  14-20, 
let  us  join  In  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  that  wlU  demonstrate  to  oppressed 
peoples  everywhere  that  we  sup];>ort  their  as- 
pirations for  freedom  and  Independence. 
Let  MB  pray  for  these  unf orttmate  people  and 
for  their  early  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of 
t3rranny. 

Caftivs  Natioks  Wbbc 

The  period  July  14-20  has  been  designated 
as  Captive  Nations  Week.  This  week  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to 
reaffirm  their  determination  to  honor  agree- 
ments to  work  ceaselessly  for  the  freedom  of 
those  peoples  of  Albtmla,  Bulgaria,  Caecho- 
slovakla, East  Germany,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Romania.  W« 
owe  these  people  no  less. 

Tha  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determina- 
tion as  to  their  form  of  government  and  to 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social  and  ciil- 
tural  development  is  a  tight  dear  to  all 
Americans,  but  It  has  been  denied  to  those 
people  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains. The  captive  peoples  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Bxirope  have  never  ceased  to  strive 
for  freedom,  actively  when  the  opportunity 
presented  Itself;  passively  when  necessity  de- 
manded. 

During  the  period  July  14-20,  1963, 1  would 
hope  that  all  Oregonlans  and  all  clttsens 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Free 
World  will  Join  with  the  American  friends 
of  the  captive  nations  In  obeervlng  Captive 
Nations  Week  with  fitting  and  approi»1ate 
activities  and  ceremonies. 

Mask  O.  HATmut, 
Governor  of  Oregon. 


PaOCXAlCATIOir,    StATB   of    At-A^aw* 


Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  Of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist InqierlaUsm  makes  a  mockoy  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  of  the  nattu-al 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  poUclss  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  lndq>endenoe  of  Poland.  Him- 
gary. Lithuania,  Ukraine^  Caedioslovakla, 
Latvia.  Armenia,  Aaerbljan.  Georgia.  North 
Kcnea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackia, 
Turkestan,  North  Vletoam.  and  others;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  ot.  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and 
one  of  the  best  hopes  tat  a  just  and  lasting 
peace:  and 

Whereas  these  submwged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freed<xn.  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
UberUes;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  SUtes  that  the  desli«  for 
liberty  and  Indqwndence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Congress  by  unanimous 
vote  has  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  prodaim  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Ci^ttlve  Natl<xis  Week  and  Inviting 
the  peoi^  ot  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  George  C.  Wallace.  Gov- 
wnor  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July 
14.  1968.  to  be  obeeiv^d  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  Alabama,  and  call  upon  the  dtiaens 
of  Alabama  to  Join  with  those  in  other  States 
in  observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  cauasd  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  to  be  alDxed.  d<me  at  the  ci4>lt<d  in 
the  dty  of  Montgomery,  on  this  a6th  day 
<rf  June  1963. 

Gaoaos  C.  Waixacb, 

Governor. 

Attest: 

Mas.  AcNxs  BAGcrrr, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation,  Salt  Lake  Citt  Cobp. 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1969  (73  SUt.  212).  the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Issiie  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  in 
July  1959  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  to 
issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  wcM-ld;  and 

Wherees  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  lie  in  these  countries; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  in  keeping  with  our  national 
tradition  that  the  American  people  manifest 
its  Interest  in  the  freedom  of  other  nations: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  J.  Bracken  Lee,  mayor 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  July  14  through  30. 1963,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  Salt  Lake  City  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  impropriate  osremonles 
and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  reoommit 
themsdves  to  the  support  of  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  aU  peoples  for  national  indspepdence 
and  freedom. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  dty  of 
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to  be  alBzed  this  1st  day  of 
J. 


Jf  ayor. 
J.  HOoBifsnr. 
Citf  Recorder. 


PaOCLAMATIOM 

Whereas  the  week  of  July  14-20.  1963 
martu  the  fifth  national  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week;   and 

Whereas  untold  millions  of  pe<^le  remain 
behind  the  so-called  Iron  and  Bamboo  C\ir- 
talns  In  a  state  of  virtual  slavery  exploited  by 
oppressive  governments  under  such  condi- 
tions that  they  are  maintained  at  subsistence 
and  less  than  subsistence  levels,  denied  such 
rights  as  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, right  to  assembly,  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity and  self  expression,  right  to  hold 
and  own  property;   and 

Whereas  we  of  the  land  of  Lincoln  have 
a  si>ecial  duty  to  hold  aloft  the  torch  of 
freedom  and  personal  liberty  and  to  demon- 
strate to  the  captive  peoples  of  the  world 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  them. 

Now  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
reposed  In  me  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Springfield.  I  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
of  July  14-20.  1963,  as  National  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Done  In  the  city  of  Springfield,  111.,  this 
2d  day  of  July  AJ).  1963. 

I  Mayor. 


1. 1.  Ftank  J.  Bruggner,  mayw 

of  South  Bend.  Ind.,  do  hereby 
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or  CoMCOBO.  N.H. 

on  August  13.  1961.  the  Soviet 
tier  East  German  pvqppets  shocked 
world  by  erecting  a  wall  In  the 
:  lerlln.  thus  creating  the  biggest 
camp  ever,  and  thereby  show- 
nature  of  Communist  oppres- 
unfortimate  captives;  and 
a  wave  of  shock  and  horror  swept 
world  and  has  been  followed  by 
tensions;  and 

tiiat  wall  Izideed  has  beooBM  a 
brutality  to  mankind;  and 
a  concerned  American  cttlaenry 
to  denumstrate  its  sympathy  and 
support  to  th«  brmve  peoplb  at 
all  victims  of  oommunlam. 

I.  Charles  C.  DsTle.  mayor 
of  Concord.  N.H..  do  hereby  pro- 
terlod  of  July  14-30.  1968.  as  C»p- 
Week  In  the  dty  of  Concord 
ay  fellow  dtlsens  to  join  me  in 
of  our  deep  sympathy  to- 
people  of  Berlin, 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
aosed  the  seal  of  the  dty  of  Con- 
alBasd  this  9th  day  of  July  196S. 
Cbsblbb  C.  Davib. 

Mayor. 


eoqx  easioii 
brave 


PaOCLAMATION,   CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  ]x>licles  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  independence  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia.  Estonia.  Rumania,  Byeloruthenia, 
East  Oermany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Coesackla.  Turke- 
sUn,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  cltedel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  in  re- 
storing to  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  oth- 
er religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  called  upon  the  peoplee  of  our  great 
country  In  his  annual  proclamation  to  ob- 
serve fittingly  Captive  Nations  Week,  because 
It  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  that  the  desire  for  liberty  and 
Independence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of 
these  conquered  nations  should  be  stead- 
fastly kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  recently  there  was  introduced  In 
the  House  of  ReiMresentatives  a  special  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  14.  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  congressional  Com- 
mittee for  Captive  Nations  Affairs,  which  we 
wholeheartedly  endorse  and  request  its 
speedy  enactment;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  we,  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse  and  of  the  county  of  Onon- 
daga, clearly  manifest  to  such  captive  peo- 
ples through  an  impropriate  and  official 
means  the  historic  fact  that  the  peoples  of 
this  commvmlty  share  with  them  their  as- 
pirations for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties 
and  independence; 

Now  therefore,  we,  William  F.  Walsh,  may- 
ot  of  the  dty  of  Syracuse,  and  John  Mul- 
roy.  county  executive  of  Onondaga  Cotmty, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
14.  1963.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  this 
community,  and  we  urge  the  widest  pos- 
sible cooperation  in  the  obeervance  of  this 
week  as  well  as  in  the  recognition  and  study 
of  th»  plight  of  the  Moscow-dominated  na- 
tions. Moreover,  we  urge  that  our  fellow 
dtlaens  dedicate  themselves  to  suj^xx^  the 
jtist  aspiration  of  the  peoples  striving  for 
liberty  and  Independence. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city 


of  Syracuse  and  of  Onondaga  Co\inty  to  be 
affixed. 

William  P.  Walsh, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Syracuse. 
John  Mulbot, 
Executit>e  of  the  County  of  Onondaga. 

PaOCLAMATION,   CAPTIVE  NaTIOWS  WEKK,  JXTLT 

14-20,  1963 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  ]x>pulatlon  of  the  world  by  Com- 
munist Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations; 
and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  communism  have  re- 
sulted In  the  subjugation  of  many  once  free 
peoples  and  created  a  vast  slave  empire  which 
Is  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  security  of  all 
the  free  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  world  leader  to 
bring  about  their  liberation  and  Independ- 
ence and  to  restore  to  them  the  privilege  of 
religious  freedom  and  individual  liberty; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  this  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
captive  nations  be  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  captive  nations  are  desirous  of  their 
freedom  and  thus  constitute  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  war  and  one  of  the  best  hopes  for 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  acting  on  a  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  Congress  has  proclaimed  the  third  week 
of  July  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week, 
to  be  observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Albert  H.  Losche.  mayor 
of  the  city  of  IndianapoUs.  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  period  July  14-20.  1963.  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  and  call  upon  all  of  our 
citizens  to  join  with  the  peoples  of  other 
cities  and  States  in  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  for  the  peaceful  liberation 
of  the  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoplee  all 
over  the  world,  and  by  other  appropriate 
means. 

WhM'efore,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  ca\ised  the  seal  of  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis to  be  affixed  this  12th  day  of  July  1963. 
Albxet  H.  Losche. 

Mayor. 

Pboclamation 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  by  resolution  requested  and  authorized 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  July  14  through  July  20, 
1963.  as  Captive  Nations  Week;  and 

Whereas  we  Americans  are  proud  that 
many  refugees  from  the  oppressed  countries 
have  found  asylum  Ln  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  many  of  the  captive  nations  peoples;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  these  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  their  Jxist  as- 
pirations for  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Calu- 
met City  are  fully  aware  of  and  grieve  for 
the  plight  of  those  made  captive  under  the 
heavy  yoke  of  Russian  communism: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Joseph  W.  Nowak,  mayor, 
of  the  city  of  Calumet  City,  do  hereby  des- 
ignate the  week  of  July  14-20,  1963,  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  the  city  of  Caliunet 
City,  and  urge  the  widest  possible  coopera- 
tion in  the  obeervance  of  this  week. 

JOSBPH  W.  NOWAX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  we  have  noted 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  awareness 
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of  the  importance  of  the  captive  nations 
and  the  moral  principles  on  which  this 
observance  is  based  by  many  of  our  out- 
standing newspapers  across  the  coimtry. 
I  place  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  as  part 
of  my  remarks  editorial  comments  and 
reports  from  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Committee  on  this  week's 
observance: 

[Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

June  28.  1963] 
Captive  Nations   Mxtst  Not   Be  FOkootten 

With  the  approach  of  Ci^tlve  Nations 
We^  authorised  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent as  an  annual  occasion  on  which  the 
American  people  should  "study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  *  *  *  re- 
commit themselves  to  the  support  of  the  just 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  those  captive 
nations,"  it  Is  all  the  more  Imperative  that 
the  American  people  lend  their  vocal  sup- 
I>ort  to  House  Resolution  14,  now  pending 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  ia  probably  the  understatement  of  the 
year  to  say  that  there  Is  less  and  less  enthu- 
siasm in  ofllclal  Washington  for  this  annual 
observance.  The  matter  of  UJ3.  relations 
toward  Hxmgary  is  typical  of  the  general  feel- 
ing that  somehow  Communist  dlctat<»shlps 
have  mellowed.  The  current  move  toward 
recognition  of  the  puppet  Kadar  regime  was 
preceded  by  a  series  of  retreats  from  the  firm 
U.S.  poslUon  of  1956,  capped  by  UJ8.  refusal 
to  push  the  "Hungarian  question"  at  the 
UU.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded 
In  arrogantly  frtistratlng  every  single  provi- 
sion of  the  U.N.  resolution  adopted  In  1956. 

Recognizing  this  trend  toward  appease- 
ment, Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania  Introduced  House  Resolution 
14  early  this  year.  The  resolution  calls  fOT 
establishment  of  "a  committee  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  The  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  10  Members  of  the  House,  of 
whom  not  more  than  6  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves." 

The  functions  proposed  for  the  committee 
strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  every  disciple 
of  appeasement  who  would  like  to  see  the  dis- 
continuance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  For 
House  Resolution  14  provides  that  the  Spe. 
cial  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  "shall 
conduct  an  Inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations,  which  in- 
clude those  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia, 
and  also  of  the  Russian  people,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  moral  and  legal  status 
of  Red  totalitarian  control  over  them,  t&cta 
concerning  conditions  existing  In  these  na- 
tions, and  means  by  which  the  United  States 
can  assist  them  by  peaceful  process  In  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  re- 
gain their  national  and  individual  freedoms." 

The  committee  reports  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  serve  the  purpoee  of 
thwarting  those  who  would  blur  the  meaning 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  and  dull  the  impact 
the  remembrance  has  had  in  Moscow  and 
other  Communist  bloc  capitals  since  the 
.  Captive  Nations  reeolutlon  was  passed  by 
Congress  In  1959. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  June  26, 

1963] 

Fine  Wosds  in  Fbawktuet 

"Unless  liberty  flourishes  in  all  lands."  said 
President  Kennedy  yesterday  In  an  eloquent 
speech  at  Frankfurt.  West  Germany,  "it  can- 
not flo\irish  in  one." 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  building  on  a  remark  by 
the  Hungarian  statesman  P.  L.  A.  Kossuth 
( 1841-1914) ,  and  the  statement  came  as  dose 
to  being  true  as  does  the  average  generali- 
zation. 


LBT'S   BAVB   A    rSOCUUCATIOK 

So  how  about  a  loud,  foreefol  and  prompt 
proclamation  by  the  President  of  Oi^rtlve 
Nations  Week-^uly  14-30— of  the  kind  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  got  out? 

Let's  shout  again  trom  the  White  House, 
so  that  all  the  world  may  hear,  for  the  lib- 
eration fnMn  Moscow  and/or  Pelplng  of  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria,  Byelorussia.  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  North  Korea,  Rumania.  Tibet,  and 
the  Ukraine.  And  this  time — most  fitting- 
ly—let's add  Cuba  to  the  list  of  captive  na- 
tions we  hc^>e  to  see  freed  sMneday  soon. 


[Prom  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Tablet,  July  4, 
1963] 
Caftivs  Nations  Week 
America's  fifth  annual  observance  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  (July  14-20)  comes  at 
a  time  when  illusions  about  a  genuine  de- 
tente in  the  cold  war  are  fading.  In  Asia, 
Moscow  is  openly  supporting  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Laos;  In  Latin  America,  the 
Kremlin  continues  the  buildup  of  Cuba  as 
a  base  of  aggression  and  subversion;  in  Eu- 
rope, Italian  Communists  are  threatening 
violence  In  order  to  foster  Soviet  plans. 
This  unabatlng  Soviet  drive  for  world  domi- 
nation refutes  the  Illusions  of  those  in  the 
West  who  see  Khrushchev  as  a  champion  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and  see  Captive  Nations 
Week  as  a  mere  rhetorical  exercise  or  an 
obstacle  to  the  relaxation  of  tensions.  In- 
stead, it  \B  more  evident  this  year  than  ever 
that  the  Captive  Nations  Week  can  be  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Soviets  are  well  aware  of  this  asset 
and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  remove  it. 
The  Soviets  are  today  exercising  an  open 
pressure,  mixing  threats  and  blandishments, 
for  the  abolition  of  Cs4>tlve  Nations  Week 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Soviet 
propaganda  weekly  the  New  Times,  for  In- 
stance, asked  In  its  January  23,  1963,  issue: 
•••  •  •  Is  it  not  high  time  to  discontinue  the 
'Captive  Nations  Week'  In  the  United  States? 
That  Is  Just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the 
'Hungarian  Question.' " 

By  thus  openly  pressuring  the  United 
Stetes  for  the  aboUtlon  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  the  Soviets  are  in  fact  expressing  their 
confidence  that  they  can  compel  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Government  to  re- 
nounce any  commitment  the  Soviets  do  not 
like,  and  to  transform  Into  a  "dead  horse" 
any  principle  to  which  Americans  claim 
allegiance.  This  Soviet  arrogance  deserves 
a  resounding  rebuke  by  the  American  people 
and  their  dected  representatives  In  the  form 
of  an  active  rededication  to  the  ideas  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

On  May  1  of  this  year,  a  group  of  Ciecho- 
slovfik  youths  were  sentenced  to  long  terms 
at  hard  labor  for  holding  demonstrations 
against  the  Communist  regime  and  for  ex- 
tolling freedom.  Like  the  Hungarian  young- 
sters who  fought  in  the  revolution  of  1956. 
these  youths  were  children  when  the  Cc»n- 
mxinists  destroyed  democracy  In  Czechoelo- 
vakla.  but  long  years  of  indoctrination  have 
not  turned  them  into  obedient  robots.  They 
are  looking  to  the  West,  as  are  the  youth 
of  Hungary,  and  as  are  all  the  captive 
Europeans. 

What  answer  has  the  West  given  them? 
Instead  of  fully  identifying  themselves  with 
the  freedom  aspirations  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples, the  Western  countries  have  shifted 
their  polldes  toward  an  accommodation  with 
the  Communist  regimes  in  East-Central  Eu- 
rope. The  shift  was  prompted  by  the  hope 
of  a  more  rapid  "liberalization"  in  the  cap- 
tive countries  through  Increased  trade  and 
contacts.  But  Increased  trade  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  Communist  puppet  governments 
relieve  them  of  the  economic  and  political 
preesures  which  alone  can  force  Commimlsts 
to  grant  some  concessions  to  their  peoples. 


It  only  increases  tha  preatlga  and  security 
of  the  puppet  regimes  and  their  ability  to 
serve  the  Soviet  eoomnmlc  master  plan  in 
its  oompetttloii  with  the  West.  Tbe  West  U 
already  paying  for  extended  contacts  with 
Communist  govemments  the  heavy  price  of 
silence  on  Its  ultimate  goal  in  East-Central 
Europe.  The  most  conq>lcuous  example  in 
this  respect  is  the  acceptance  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  Hungarian  Communist  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Himgarlan  Revolution. 

The  Westmi  policy  shift  has  catised  shock 
and  disillusionment  among  the  captive  peo- 
ples. Its  results  so  far :  Captive  populations 
that  are  lees  confident  in  the  West  and 
less  Inclined  to  resist  the  existing  situation; 
Communist  regimes  endowed  with  added 
prestige  and  going  about  their  task  of  final 
oommunlaation  with  new  eagerness  and  con- 
fidence. Can  this  be  called  a  victory  for 
the  cause  of  freedcxn? 

In  telling  the  captive  peoples  that  all  we 
do  is  to  hope  to  Improve  their  lot  slowly 
through  contacts  with  the  regimes  they  de- 
test, we  are  in  danger  of  forfeiting  their 
friendship.  In  fact,  we  are  lending  credence 
to  Communist  assertions  that  the  West  is 
doomed  to  impotence. 

The  Importance  of  an  anti-Communist 
East-Central  Europe  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet 
aggression  has  long  been  acknowledged  by 
top  Western  political  and  military  strate- 
gists. This  Importance  was  dramatically  un- 
derscored during  Khrushchev's  attempts  to 
smuggle  missiles  into  Cuba  last  year.  If  we 
permit  apathy  and  disillusionment  to  re- 
place the  spirit  of  resistance  of  the  captive 
peoples,  the  troublemaking  capacity  of  the 
Soviets  would  greatly  Increase,  not  only  In 
Europe  but  on  all  fronts.  As  a  consequence, 
the  free  world  would  come  doser  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war  or  surrender. 

Captive  Nations  Week  provides  the  Ameri- 
can i}eople  with  a  chance  to  show  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. It  provides  our  Government  with  a 
chance  to  capitalize  on  Soviet  weakness  by 
taking  the  initiative  in  the  cold  war.  It 
can  do  so  by  (1)  retaining  the  Issue  of  Hun- 
gary on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations, 

(2)  raising  the  question  of  Soviet  treaty 
pledges  to  hold  free  elections  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope in  all  negotiations  with  the  Elremlin, 

(3)  placing  the  question  of  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  the  peoples  of 
East-Central  Europe  on  the  agenda  of  every 
session  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  short,  Captive  Nations  Week  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  tell  the  Communists  that  we 
refuse  both  burials,  the  fast  one  a  la  Mao 
and  the  slow  one  a  la  Khrushchev;  that  we 
shall  not  comiMX}mise  our  Innermost  prin- 
ciples; that  we  Intend  to  preserve  peace  and 
Insure  the  victory  of  freedom. 

(From  the  New  York  Poet,  July  7,  1968] 
J.PX.  Howoas  THE  Captive  Nations 

Htannis  Poet,  Mass.,  July  6. — ^President 
Kennedy  has  follovrad  up  a  Soviet-American 
excnange  of  sentiments  for  world  peace  with 
a  proclamation  upholding  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  nations  to  be  free. 

A  similar  proclamation  by  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  once  sent  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  into  a  rage. 

Furthermore,  Kennedy  said  last  night  in  a 
summary  of  his  10-day  trip  to  fo\ir  European 
countries  that  he  had  found  a  deep  convic- 
tion In  the  freedom  of  man  as  well  as  In 
common  goals,  the  tmlty  of  the  West  and 
the  necessity  for  peace. 

It  was  with  Khrushchev  that  Kennedy, 
spending  a  long  weekend  on  Cape  Cod,  traded 
American  Independence  Day  greetings  and 
talk  of  peace. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week,  1963  proclama- 
tion was  authorized  and  requested  by  Con- 
gress. The  legislators  adopted  a  reeolutlon 
in  1959  asking  that  the  third  week  la  July  of 
that   year   be   designated   Captive   Nations 
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Now  XhnMhataar  has  Indicated  that  ha 
will  accept  a  ntidesr  test  baa  (eaeludlng  un- 
I)  tf  ipa  wUl  gai  NATO  to  slga  a 
pact  with  the  Basiem  Su- 
ropeaa  nations  and  Russia.  Well,  we  could 
aeeept  such  a  pact — If  the  Sovtots  on  their 
part  would  sgree  to  free  elections  In  all  the 
captive  natlona  and  permit  them  to  have 
govammenta  by  the  conaent  of  the  governed. 

Thto  could  be  the  time  for  some  real  two- 
way  negotiatioos. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star] 
Captivs  MATioirs  Wxxx  To  Ofcm 

Senator  Dodo.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
and  Representative  MasaH,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  will  open  Captive  Nations  Week 
ceremonies  at  a  breakfast  at  the  Market  Inn. 
Second  and  E  Streets  SW.,  at  8:30  ajn. 
Saturday. 

Following  the  lead  of  Prealdent  Kennedy's 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  the 
District  Oommlssloners.  have  urged  citizens 
to  join  m  the  aetlvltlea  during  the  third 
week  of  July.  Special  prayen  will  be  given 
In  area  churches  and  synagogues  and  nation- 
ality grovqM  win  hold  evening  programs. 

A  wreath-laying  ceremony  will  be  held  at 
the  statue  of  Oen.  Tbaddeus  Koecluszko  In 
Lafayette  Park  at  2  pjn.  July  21.  The  as- 
sembled crowd  will  then  move  to  the  Wash- 
ington Monimient  Grounds  to  hear  Repre- 
sentative Edwaxo  J.  Dkkwinski.  Republican, 
of  nilnoto. 


Jxms  21,  1003. 
The  Psxsntcirr. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  PasmoEirr:  Several  weeks  ago  a 
group  of  Senators  and  Representatives  ap- 
pealed to  you  for  an  early  Issuance  of  the 
1963  Captive  Nations  Week  PresldentlsJ  proc- 
lamation. The  group  Included  Senators 
Patjl  H.  Douglas  ,  Hubxst  H.  HxTMPuarr, 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  Kennxth  B.  Kkatiho.  and 
Frakk  J.  Lauschk;  also  Representatives  Ed- 
WAKO  J.  DCXWINSKI,  Thaodxus  J.  Dulsxi, 
Daniel  J.  Tujoo,  and  Sakttxl  S.  Stratton. 
The  reply  they  received  was:  "I  know  of  no 
plans  to  depart  from  the  eetabllshed  pro- 
cedure thto  jrear." 

We  are  of  coitrse  delighted  to  know  that  a 
Presidential  proclamation  will  be  Issued  on 
thto  fifth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  to  scheduled  for  July  14-20. 
Americans  who  throughout  the  country  are 
preparing  for  thto  event  share  thto  delight. 
However,  we  sgaln  appeal  to  you  for  an 
earlier  proclamation,  for  established  proce- 
dtire  over  the  past  years  has  meant  a  late 
Friday  afternoon  Issuance  (3  days  before  the 
week)  and  submerged  by  some  chosen  major 
news  Items.  The  widespread  impression  cre- 
ated by  thto  procedure  has  been  that  our 
Oovemment  seeks  to  play  down  the  week  for 
fear  of  how  Khrushchev  and  hto  puppets 
would  react. 

I  cannot  believe  that  thto  Is  the  Impres- 
sion you  personally  would  want  conveyed. 
An  earlier  proclamation  would  A\spt\  It  com- 
pletely. Moreover,  a  proclamation  stressing 
the  need  for  popular  study  of  all  the  captive 
natlcms  would  advance  limneasurably  our 
country's  Interests  In  cold  war  education. 
These  Interests  are  not  helped,  for  example, 
when  oizr  Secretary  of  State  believes  the 
UjBjB.R.  to  "an  historical  state"  and  Armenia, 
Oeorgla.  and  XTkralne  are  "traditional  parts'* 
of  thto  empire,  followed  by  a  sharp  contra- 
dlctl(m  by  our  UJY.  Ambassador.  In  the 
spirit  of  constructive  criticism,  may  I  also 
point  out  that  theee  vltcd  Interests  are  not 
served  by  the  vbjtti  provided  by  one  of  your 
advisers  for  your  recent  American  University 
address,  wherein  you  stated  "no  nation  In 
the  history  of  battle  ever  suffered  more  than 


tha  HnMlans  suffered  In  tha  eouxaa  of  tha 
Deoond  World  War."  It  to  a  matter  of 
scholarly  taoord  that  tha  heaviest  brunt  of 
the  Nasi  Invasion  was  suffered,  both  In  lives 
and  treasure,  by  the  active  non-Russian  na- 
tions of  Byelorussto.  Ukraine,  Llthuanto,  Cos- 
sackla,  and  North  Oaoeasto.  Like  the  Irish, 
these  non-Russian  nattons  in  Ui«  U.SJ811. 
will  resist  every  misguided  attempt  to  sub- 
merge their  national  identities  and  the  truth 
of  their  sufferings  under  an  imperlaltot- 
colonlal  yoke. 

From  every  viewpoint,  therefore,  we  urge 
an  earlier  Presidential  proclamation  with 
cold  war  educatiosua  import.  We  cazmot 
hope  to  win  the  cold  war  on  tha  basto  of  any- 
thing but  truth  and  well-founded  action. 

In  apprectotlon  of  your  leading  contribu- 
tion to  a  most  suoosssful  fifth  CapOva  Na- 
tions Week  observance,  and  with  best  wlshss, 
lam 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lev  E.  DoaaiAWSKX. 

Chmirman, 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

Nauonal  Caftivs  Natidms 

Comcrrm.  Im., 
Washinffton,  D.C.  June  29. 1993. 

Deab  MEifSEs:  In  the  week  of  July  14-20, 
1963,  Americans  across  the  Nation  will  be 
staging  the  fifth  obeervanoe  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Each  year  since  July  1959,  the 
observance  has  expanded  markedly,  and  thto 
fifth  one  promises  to  surpass  all  others. 
From  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from  Florida  to 
Alaska,  communities  and  persons  observe  the 
week  in  dedication  to  the  goal  and  means  of 
liberating  all  the  captive  nations  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Pacific,  and  Cuba  Itself,  basi- 
cally as  a  cause  of  strategic  necessity  to  our 
own  survival.  Even  on  Taiwan,  in  the  Re- 
public of  China,  the  week  to  gloriously  ob- 
served. 

Tour  contribution  to  our  national  effort 
has  always  been  gratefully  received.  As  in 
the  past,  we  again  request  your  generous 
contribution  to  thto  work  of  keeping  the 
American  people  ever  mindful  of  captive 
Cuba,  the  infamous  Berlin  wall,  Hungary,  the 
unresolved  Issues  of  Vietnam,  Korea,  and 
China — in  short,  the  strategic  weapon  of  all 
the  captive  nations  in  the  cold  war.  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  throughout  the  United 
States  have  recognized  thto,  and  many  of 
them  now  officially  sponsor  the  week.  As  In 
yesteryear,  the  President  will  proclaim  the 
week,  regardless  of  the  few  who  urge  that 
we  not  Irritate  Khrushchev  by  emphasizing 
the  truths  of  the  week.  Tour  material  con- 
tribution will  enable  us  to  enhance  further 
the  national  Institution  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  toward  the  free  world's  victory  in  the 
cold  war. 

Sins  of  omission  are  just  as  grievous  in  the 
cold  war  as  those  of  errorful  commission. 
Under  the  illusion  of  some  mellowing  process 
in  the  U.S.SJt..  some  in  official  quarters 
would  have  u*  ptoy  down  the  captive  nations 
In  order  to  accommodate  Khrushchev  and 
hto  problems.  By  supporting  thto  fifth  ob- 
servance, you  will  help  us  to  overcome  thto 
negative  tendency  for,  in  truth,  there  to  not 
a  shred  of  determinative  evidence  to  indi- 
cate any  real  mellowing  process  In  the 
U.S.SJt.  Even  in  the  sphwe  of  terrorism, 
Soclaltot  legality  did  not  prevent  Khrushchev 
from  ordering  the  assassination  of  two 
Ukrainian  natlonaltots  in  West  Gtormany. 
In  reality,  the  internal  problems  of  the  vast 
Red  empire  form  our  opportunity  for  cold 
war  successes,  but  thto  opportunity  to  being 
squandered  by  our  sins  of  omission,  resulting 
from  the  illusion  of  mellowtom  and  the 
lack  of  a  cold  war  strategy  for  the  free 
world. 

The  major  theme  of  the  fifth  observance 
to:  Liberate  Cuba — to  restore  the  faith  In  all 
captive  nations — to  win  the  cold  war.  To 
really  avert  a  nuclear  war  in  time,  there 
are  many  concrete  and  practicable  courses  of 
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cold  war  action  open  to  us  for  the  fulfillment 
of  thto  theme.  To  mention  a  few:  the  revival 
of  the  Kersten  MSA  amendment  with  appli- 
cation to  Cuba:  the  creation  of  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Natlona; 
the  passage  of  the  Fteedom  Commission  and 
Freedom  Academy  bill;  and  a  full-scale  in- 
quiry In  the  United  Nations  on  Soviet-Rus- 
sian Imperlo-oolonialtom  would  lead  to  the 
unfolding  of  UJ3.  strategy  In  the  cold  war 
in  the  Interests  of  the  entire  free  world. 

The  price  for  sins  of  omission  can  only  be 
a  heavy  one  for  the  future.  In  advancing 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions we  reduce  thto  price.  Your  assistance 
and  aid  make  thto  possible. 

With  most  grateful  thanks  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  DosaiAHSKT, 

Chairman. 

National  Captive  Nations  ComarrEB, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  10, 1963. 

Dbab  Conoebsssiam:  As  a  foUowup  of  our 
July  6  letter  to  you,  we  once  again  invite 
your  participation  along  with  millions  of 
Americans  in  the  fifth  obeervanoe  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

We  are  delighted  that,  on  a  truly  bipar- 
tisan basto,  both  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
Flood  and  Congressman  Edwabd  J.  Dbswxn- 
SKi  will  lead  the  congressional  observance 
in  the  House  on  Monday.  July  15.  Their 
long  record  of  leadership  in  thto  vital  field 
has  gained  the  respect  of  every  American 
who  understands  the  strategic  cold  war 
weapon  that  aU  the  captive  nations  repre- 
sent for  our  own  national  Interest.  Time 
has  been  reserved  on  thto  first  legtolatlve 
day  of  the  week  for  a  discussion  of  all  the 
captive  nations  as  Itoted  in  PubUc  Law  86-00, 
with  the  addition  of  Cuba. 

As  you  know,  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances  are  based  on  Public  Law  86-00, 
the  contents  of  which  have  profoundly  dto- 
turbed  Moscow,  Pelping,  and  other  capitato 
in  the  totalitarian  Red  empire  since  1959. 
The  captive  nations  in  Central  Europe  con- 
stitute lees  than  a  third  of  the  family  of 
captive  nations.  In  line  with  the  law,  and 
also  with  the  President's  proclamation  of 
July  6,  we  urge  that  no  captive  nation  be 
omitted  from  your  remarks. 

Moreover,  to  begin  a  serious  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  captive  nations  in  thto 
vast  empire,  we  also  urge  on  thto  occasion 
the  expression  of  yoiur  support  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations,  which  would  be  the  first 
concrete  implementation  of  Public  Law  86- 
90. 

Once   again,  in   grateful   appreciation  of 
your  constructive  efforts  toward  a  most  suc- 
cessful week  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lev  E.  Dobbiansxt. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
this  nationwide  obeervance,  the  full  real- 
ization is  reaching  the  American  public 
that  the  captive  nations  represent  the 
true  weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
as  long  as  any  people  ronain  the  captives 
of  communism,  we  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  will  not  truly  enjoy  the  peace 
which  we  seek.  I  urge  as  an  immediate 
practical  step  the  creation  by  this  House 
of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations. 

I  am  especially  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Rules  Committee 
wiU  grant  us  the  opportunity  for  an  early 
hearing.  Approval  by  them  of  a  Special 
Captive  Nations  Committee  resolution 
would  enable  the  full  House  to  study 
and,  I  hope,  approve  its  creation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  niinols  [Mr. 


RtTMSFsu)]  may  extend  his  ronarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcobd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
tram  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ob- 
serving CapUve  NaUons  We^  1963,  the 
American  people  once  again  reaCBrm  the 
principle  that  the  individual  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  people  every- 
where must  be  recognized  and  guaran- 
teed if  there  is  to  be  peace  and  justice 
in  the  world:  We  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  in  the  face  of  great  odds  continue 
their  fight  for  liberty:  And  we  draw  the 
attention  of  those  privileged  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  freedom  to  the  flagrant 
violation  and  denial  of  the  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  our  fellowmen  by  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  in  power  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland.  Ru- 
mania, Himgary.  Bulgaria,  Albania,  the 
northern  portion  of  Laos  and,  close  to 
our  own  shores,  Cuba — ^nations  that  once 
prospered  under  freedom. 

The  forces  of  communism  are  still  ac- 
tively attempting  to  consolidate  and  re- 
tain their  rule  over  these  captive  nations. 
At  the  same  time,  they  threaten  the  f  ree- 
dom  of  the  emerging  nations  through- 
out the  world.  Not  only  is  much  of 
Latin  America  today  in  mortal  jeopardy, 
but  South  Vietnam  is  again  fighting  for 
its  life,  and  the  continent  of  Africa 
promises  to  receive  increasing  attention 
from  the  Communists  in  the  coming 
months. 

The  American  people  have  historically 
condemned  and  opposed  tyranny  and  the 
use  of  or  threat  of  force  by  powerful 
states  over  other  sovereign  states.  To- 
day we  have  a  responsibility  to  reafiOrm 
our  position,  and  make  clear  to  tht  world 
that  we  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  enslave- 
ment of  these  people  and  ^at  we  will 
vigorously  oppose  the  further  extension 
of  Communist  tyranny. 

Every  American  who  values  his  free- 
6am.  every  patriot  with  pride  in  his 
country,  and  every  man  who  respects 
his  fellow  man,  will  remonber  with  ad- 
miration the  struggles  of  the  captive 
nations  for  ind^;>endence  and  will  not 
forget  them  in  their  present  plight;  he 
will  encourage  and  foster  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  not  only  in  his  own  heart  but 
also  in  the  hearts  of  these  truly  captive 
peoples,  who,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  will 
break  the  bonds  of  their  oppressors  and 
will  one  day  again  join  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  again  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  taking 
the  initiative  on  this  issue,  this  impor- 
tant issue,  of  the  captive  nations.  I 
share  with  him  his  concern  about  some 
of  the  lack  of  imderstanding  that  has 
been  evidenced  for  some  time  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  moral  issue  in  the  con- 
fiict  that  we  refer  to  as  the  cold  war. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  other  observa- 
tion as  weU.  In  this  era  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  many  years  now  the 
theory  of  containment,  coexistence,  or 


accommodation,  whatever  phrase  may 
be  used,  depending  on  who  is  using  it, 
it  might  be  well  to  have  a  study  made  by 
such  a  committee  as  the  gentleman  has 
recommended  of  the  Soviet  publications, 
of  which  very  little  is  heard,  wherein 
the  Soviet  leadership  defines  what  they 
mean  by-  coexistence,  containment,  or 
accommodation.  It  rests  on  the  basic 
premise  that  when  they  talk  about  8t(H>- 
ping  violence  and  war  they  clearly  ex- 
plain this  is  only  when  there  is  no 
resistance  to  their  program,  that  imder 
their  theory  it  is  not  violence  when  they 
use  force  in  attaining  their  Communist 
goaL 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  done  a  magnificent  service  over  the 
years,  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  I 
hope  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
their  ceremonies  on  behalf  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  will  indeed  keep  that  torch 
of  freedom  burning  brightly  so  that  it 
may  instill  a  little  more  ini^ht,  a  little 
more  courage  into  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
can leadership. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Not  only  is  the  gentle- 
man right,  but  he  is  eloquent  and,  as 
usual,  makes  excellent  suggestions. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  captive  nation  and 
a  colony.  In  the  former,  an  outside  na- 
tion by  force  establishes  a  puppet  gov- 
ernment and  thereby  maintains  a  people 
in  subservience.  In  the  latter,  people 
transplanted  by  a  mother  coimtry  hold 
a  distant  territory  in  dependence  to  the 
parent  state.  But  there  is  something 
ccKumon  to  both  a  captive  nation  and  a 
colony  and  that  is  the  absence  of  social 
and  political  freedom  of  the  people  who 
are  governed. 

The  United  SUtes  enjoys  a  govern- 
ment "the  offspring  of  our  own  choice, 
uninfluenced  and  unawed"  in  the  words 
of  George  Washington.  And  out  of  our 
own  experience  of  revolution  and  free- 
dom, the  policy  of  this  Nation  properly 
has  been  to  support  self-government  by 
all  people  who  desire  it  wherever  and 
whenever  tyranny  has  existed  and  people 
have  sought  to  remove  themselves  from 
the  yolk  of  foreign  domination. 

Yet,  Mi.  Speaker,  strange  and  sadly 
InoonsiBtent  as  it  is.  with  the  world 
divided  between  the  two  political  and 
social  ideologies  of  imperialistic  com- 
munism versus  democracy,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  seemed  to  split. 
We  have  ccmtinued  to  support  antioolo- 
nlzation.  We  have  done  this  even  where, 
through  lack  of  education,  a  people  were 
hardly  ready  for  self-government  We 
followed  principle.  We  have  done  this 
even  though  our  allies  and  friends  were 
the  mother  countries  Involved — even 
though  a  mother  country's  influence  was 
a  free  world  Influence.  We  have  done 
80  in  spite  of  a  colony  coming  under 
Communist  influence,  such  as  with  Su- 
karno and  Indonesia. 

Perfaapa  this  policy  was  morally  right, 
although  perhaps  it  was  not  too  wise  and 
was  not  entirely  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
But.  wisely  or  unwisely,  we  were  con- 
sistent    On  the  ottier  hand,  with  its 
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of  this.  M:r.  Speaker,  ob- 
of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
it  seems  to  m< ,  is  more  Important  than 
ever.  Ccngrcis  shmld  let  the  whole 
world  know — i  ot  just  the  once  free  peo- 
ple briiind  thakron  Curtain— that  Amer- 
ica still  stand  \  lor  freedom.  Today  in 
Congress  we  e  qpress  the  true  feelings  of 
American  petite. 

President  E  senhower,  in  1959,  in  first 
proclaiming  C  iptive  Nations  Week,  said 
that  the  phgli  t  at  their  pe<H>le  was  due 
to  "iaaperiMUs  ie  and  aggressive  policies 
of  Soviet  com  munism."  niose  are  his 
words.  Now.  I  regret.  President  Ken- 
nedy does  not  ew&i  mention  communism 
in  his  proelaa  ati<m.  Also,  as  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  testified,  captive  na- 
tions observax  ea  is  a  source  of  eonten- 
ticm  to  the  S<  viet  Union  and  therefore 
the  administr  ktion  has  takm  a  strong 
position  agaizst  Congress  setting  up  a 
Captive  Natiois  Committee.  But  such 
is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people. 
Mr.  Speakei^  this  year,  it  seems  to  me, 
reason  than  ever  for  the 
to  observe  this  week  of 
July  14  to  July  ao,  and  that  is  because 
this  year  tha  e  is  a  new  captive  nation 
only  90  miles  Irom  our  Aoie.  Cite  has 
the  kam  Ust  of  nations 
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whose  peoi^  are  no  longer  independent 
and  free.  So.  loudly  and  dearty,  let  us 
reassert  that  America  stands  for  libera- 
tion of  Poland.  Hungary.  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Ruthenla.  Rtmianla.  East  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Ko- 
rea, Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla, 
Turicestan,  North  Vietnam  and  others. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  especially  happy 
and  proud  to  Join  with  other  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  observance  of  the 
fifth  annual  Captive  Nations  Week.  I 
Join  in  observing  this  week  because  it 
will  remind  other  less  fortunate  men 
and  women  that  their  plight  is  not  for- 
gotten, and,  also,  it  will  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  ourselves  of  our  own  constant 
danger  and  that  America,  too,  could  suc- 
cumb to  bondage.  Let  us  not  forget 
these  things  nor  the  fact  that  the  goal 
of  Soviet  Russia  has  been  to  have  Amer- 
ica acquiesce  in  the  Kremlin's  imperial- 
ism and  allow  the  Communist  empire  to 
become  permanent.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
American  revolution,  I  reject  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  love  of  freedom  in  the 
captive  nations  has  not  died:  indeed, 
f  rcHn  what  we  hear,  it  grows.  Just  as  love 
of  liberty  and  freedom  must  grow  here — 
even  though  we  still  enjoy  It. 

Indeed,  our  heritage,  the  precious  gift 
of  freedwn.  must  be  earned  by  us  anew 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  possess  it.  So, 
rather  than  by  appeasement,  let  us  em- 
brace the  precept  of  Cincinnatus  in  300 
B.C. — when  called  upon  to  save  Rome, 
he  said:  Tt  is  better  to  eat  dust  than 
the  bread  of  despotism." 

Mr.  n/OOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man always  takes  part  in  the  discussions. 
He  has  for  some  time  and  I  am  glad  he  is 
here  today. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
to  commend  him  for  the  fine  job  he  is 
dc^g  today  and  for  the  fine  job  he  has 
done  in  years  past  In  bringing  the  subject 
of  captive  nations  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  gratifying 
to  note  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  enough  concern  over 
the  fate  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  to 
participate  in  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  But,  it  Is  even  more 
gratifjring  to  know  that  my  colleagues 
are  not  afraid  to  declare  the  reason  we 
must  observe  this  week;  namely,  the 
ruthless  conquest  of  country  after  cotm- 
try  by  Communist  imperialism.  Con- 
gress established  this  week,  in  order  that 
those  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
might  know  that  the  U.S.  stands  opposed 
to  that  force  which  imprisons  them  and 
which  denies  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

It  was  with  regret,  however,  that  I  read 
President  Kennedy's  half-hearted  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  proclamation.  No- 
where did  I  find  the  same  concern  or 
chastisement  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  I 
have  heard  here  today  in  the  House. 
Nowhere  was  a  spade  caDed  a  spade.   As 


in  his  previous  proclamations,  he  neatly 
avoids  naming  the  villain.  i4>parently 
tor  fear  of  (lending  Khrushchev.  No- 
wheie  does  he  offer  anything  in  the  way 
of  hope  to  those  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  look  to  the  United  States  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom. 

Judging  from  his  apparent  disdain  and 
Indifference  toward  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  I  must  assume 
that  the  only  reason  the  President  both- 
ered to  present  his  proclamation  at  all  is 
because  he  is  required  to  do  so  by  law. 

According  to  the  newspapers  and  com- 
mentators, everyone  Is  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  beginning  a  series  of  talks 
with  our  new-found  friend,  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
we  are  forgetting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  our  avowed  enemy.  We  are  forget- 
ting that  communism  cannot  be  trusted, 
for  the  record  of  broken  treaties  and 
broken  promises  is  open  for  all  to  see. 

In  my  opinion,  the  f\itiu%  welfare  of 
American  liberty  is  at  stake,  not  only  be- 
cause of  these  negotiations,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  entire  temper  of  the  admin- 
istration dining  these  times  of  crises. 
I  cannot  find  the  spirit  of  freedom,  but 
only  a  sense  of  fear  and  a  willingness  to 
do  almost  anything  so  long  as  we  survive. 

I  wish  that  the  administration  would 
look  to  those  captive  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  guidance  in  oiur  deal- 
ings with  Russia — for  their  fate  could 
very  well  be  ours  if  we  continue  to  ignore 
the  cause  of  their  present  condition. 

Those  nations,  however,  are  looking  to 
the  United  States  for  leadenAiip  in  pre- 
serving and  effecting  freedom,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years,  there  has  been  very 
little  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  holding 
out  a  ray  of  hope  to  them.  The  Berlin 
wall  and  Cuba  are  certainly  no  shining 
examples  of  hope  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom.  Nor  is  our  vote  to  recognize 
Communist  Hungary  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  trust  that  those  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  will  not  be  disheartened 
again  by  the  words  of  this  administra- 
tion. I  hope  they  realize  that  some  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  would  fight  to 
the  last  before  allowing  the  fiame  of  free- 
dom to  be  extinguished.  I  hope  they  will 
be  heartened  by  the  statements  of  cour- 
age and  leadership  which  I  have  heard 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  on  board. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I.  too,  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  Join  in  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  resolution.  I 
also  had  Intended  to  reflect  on  the  mat- 
ter which  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton already  has  touched  on;  namely, 
that  we  have  a  captive  nation  in  this 
hemisphere  as  well,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  recollection  in  the  history  of  this 
hemisphere,  of  any  permanent  status  at 
all;  namely.  Cuba.  I  ttilnk  one  of  the 
most  important  highlights  of  the  resolu- 
tion itself  is  that  It  will  tell  the  world 
the  really  falseness  of  ii^iat  Khrushchev 
and  the  Communists  are  sasring.  are 
IH-eaching,    which    is    that    they    are 
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against  imperialism,  against  colonialism, 
and  against  captive  nations.  It  shows 
how  facetious  and  how  shallow  their  ar- 
gument is  because  they  practice  it  them- 
selves. That  is  the  effect  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  has  put 
his  finger  right  on  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentlenum  has 
agreed;  here  we  have  the  Soviet  Union 
suppressing  all  of  these  people  in  all  of 
these  coimtries  against  their  will  in  most 
instances,  and  in  many  of  those  coun- 
tries like  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia, 
we  forget  about  them  being  subjugated 
by  the  Commimists.  They  are  the  ones 
who  believe  in  subjugation  and  colonial- 
ism. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Those  people  in  those 
countries  are  about  as  Rusidan  as  I  am. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  welcome  the 
opportimity  to  support  the  gentleman  in 
his  effort. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  is  very 
kind.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
tribution today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress designated  the  third  week  in  July 
1959  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  it  pro- 
vided that  "the  President  is  further  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world." 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we 
have  a  proclamation  this  year  and  that 
we  in  the  Congress  give  special  attention 
to  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  One 
cannot  help  but  note  that  since  last  July 
the  Soviet  take-over  in  Cuba  has  been 
c(»npleted  and  there  is  one  more  captive 
nation.  Since  last  July  Soviet  troops 
and  machines  have  assumed  control  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  our  shores.  Since  last  July 
we  have  seen  Fidel  Castro  make  his  tri- 
umphant visit  to  the  Kremlin  and  return 
to  this  hemisphere  to  carry  on  his  in- 
sidious activities  in  Latin  America. 

I  hope  and  trust  therefore,  that  action 
will  be  taken  on  two  resolutions  presently 
with  committees  of  the  House.  A  num- 
ber of  us  have  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  This 
committee  would  determine  the  best 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  the  captive  nations  by  peaceful 
means  to  regain  their  national  and  in- 
dividual freedoms. 

The  second  resoluti(m  which  should 
receive  committee  and  House  action  re- 
states and  reemphaslzes  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  continues  to  be  fundamental  to 
our  foreign  policy,  and  that  the  existence 
of  a  military  base  in  Cuba  supported  by 
Soviet  equipment  and  personnel  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
I  trust  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
agrees  with  the  resolution  when  it  states 
that  the  objectives  of  U.S.  policy  are  the 
termination  of  Soviet  intervention  in 
Cuba,  the  establishment  of  conditions 
under  the  Cuban  people  may  freely  ex- 
ercise their  right  of  self-determination, 
and  an  end  to  Commiuiist  subversion, 
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sabotage,  and  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Distinctive  meaning  would  be  given  to 
Captive  Nations  Week  if  this  House 
would  adopt  one  or  both  of  these  resolu- 
tions during  this  week. 

Mrs.  (3RIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
cious freedom  is  appreciated  and  desired 
after  one  tastes  life  without  it.  Millions 
of  captive  East  Europeans  and  Asians 
have  suffered  more  than  a  taste  of  life 
without  freedom  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  Many  who  preferred  death 
to  communism,  were  willing  to  risk  death 
in  attempts  to  defect. 

To  give  well-founded  hope  to  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  President 
Kennedy  has  proclaimed  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  as  the  third  week  in  July. 
Certain  year-round  activities  are  high- 
lighted by  this  week,  such  as  the  cam- 
paign for  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Cm>tive  Nations,  the  opposition  to 
Red  China's  admission  into  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  support  of  a  full-scale 
inquiry  Into  Soviet  Russian  colonialism 
within  and  outside  the  UJ3.SJR. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  af&rm  my 
support  of  the  observance  of  this  week 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  valiant  struggle 
that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  people  of 
the  captive  cations  for  full  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  LIBONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
memorializing  Ci4>tive  Nations  Week  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  1959. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  that  we  have 
called  attmtion  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world 
in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  those  pa- 
triots that  watchfully  await  for  their 
final  deliverance  from  the  chains  of  op- 
pression. 

We  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
seven  smaller  nations  have  been  subju- 
gated and  absorbed  by  the  Russian  na- 
tion within  its  own  borders  such  as  the 
Ukraine  and  Lithuania,  and  so  forth. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  has  consist- 
ently through  the  years  spearheaded  the 
move  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  study  of  problems  con- 
fronting the  captive  nations  and  dis- 
seminating information  both  to  the 
general  public  of  our  own  Nation  and  the 
captive  people  of  the  world. 

The  valuable  service  that  this  commit- 
tee could  give  in  orienting  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  on  conditions  in  these 
various  captive  nations  would  contribute 
to  their  imderstandlng  of  the  problems 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  our  foreign 
relations  with  all  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

The  observance  of  Ci4)tive  Nations 
Week  stimulates  the  activity  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  living  in  America  to 
give  their  native  countrymen  courage 
and  inspire  hope  in  the  future. 

Our  Nation  is  the  most  powerful  on 
earth  militarily  and  economically  and 
we  must  do  everything  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  these  freemen  who  live  imder 
the  control  of  their  tyrannical  masters. 
Captive  Nations  Week  must  be  liquidated 
in  appellation  to  Freedom  Nations  Wedc. 
May  God  bless  the  efforts  of  our  cou- 


rageous President  John  Kennedy  in  his 
leadership  to  realize  this  goal — ^the  free- 
dom of  all  men  to  establish  a  govon- 
ment  to  secure  and  protect  their  free- 
doms. 

The  discussions  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  must  be  pointed  toward  the 
realization  of  this  purpose  that  free  man 
must  be  freed — by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  power  of  our  Nation  to  make  right 
might  prevail  among  men. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Captive 
Nations  Week  which  is  being  observed 
this  week  reminds  us  to  give  renewed 
devotion  to  the  just  aspirations  of  all 
people  for  national  independence  and 
human  liberty. 

The  people  of  the  24th  Congres- 
sional District,  where  many  refugees 
from  Communist  tyranny  reside,  join 
in  this  national  observance  to  spotlight 
the  plight  of  the  millions  of  persons  in 
Soviet-dominated  countries  who  have 
lost  their  freedom. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  that  our  country 
has  demonstrated  its  concern  for  the 
people  living  under  Communist  domina- 
tion by  the  proclamation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  observance  of  such  a 
week  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1959  to  be  held  annually  mitil 
freedom  and  independence  has  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world.  Each  year  since  then  we  have 
seized  this  opportunity  to  tell  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  have  not  forgotten  her 
treachery  of  the  past  and  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  that  they  still  long  for 
freedom. 

Why  is  it  imperative  that  we  say  aloud 
what  all  of  us  feel  inside  about  the 
tyranny  which  the  Soviet  Union  exer- 
cises over  peoples  which  were  once 
proudly  independent?  Why  is  it  im- 
portant that  we  tell  the  people  of  coun- 
tries spreading  from  East  Germany  to 
Uocth  Korea  that  we  know  they  are  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  greed  and  that  they  de- 
spise their  Communist  rulers?  The  orig- 
inal congressional  resolution  authorizing 
Captive  Nations  Week  cites  the  following 
reasons  why  the  fate  of  the  countries 
subjugated  by  the  Camnunlsts  is  of 
vital  importance  to  every  American. 

First,  the  resolution  recognises,  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States  stems  in 
large  part  from  the  ability  to  achieve  a 
harmonioiis  national  unity  of  its  people, 
even  though  they  stem  from  many  dif- 
ferent racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds. This  has  led  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  possess  a  sympatliy  for 
the  aspirations  of  peoples  evenrwhere 
and  to  recognize  the  natural  interde- 
pendence of  all  peoples  and  nations. 

However,  the  resolution  continues,  the 
enslavement  of  part  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation by  Communist  imperialism  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  idea  of  peaceful  co- 
exlst^ice.  It  impairs  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of 
this  country  and  other  peoples.  More- 
over, the  vast  empire  which  has  been 
created  by  the  aggressive  policies  of  the 
Soviets  since  1918  poses  a  dire  threat  to 
ttie  security  of  the  United  States  and  all 
free  nations. 

The  size  of  this  onpire  is  ominous,  for 
many  countries  have  be&a  subjugated  by 
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he  background  of  Captive 
Nattona  W(  dL  That  is  why  the  Con- 
gzeas  authoi  laed  it  and  the  President  has 
prodaioiedlt  each  year.  We  celdhrate 
tt  again  this  year  for  the  same  reason. 
to  nourish  he  hope  for  freedom  which 
stin  exists  even  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Cu  tains. 

Let  us  tike  a  brief  look  at  why  we 
fiCTMridff  th  i  nations  in  the  Communist 
camp  to  be  captive  nations.  There  are 
two  diief  r  sasons.  One  of  these  is  the 
mtft>*ft«1  by  1  rhich  the  Communists  gained 
control.  T1  e  other  is  the  tyranny  of  the 
Soviets  und  »  which  they  still  live. 

The  metl  ods  by  which  Soviet  Russia 
gained  oon  rd  of  the  various  countries 
varies  sodm  what  In  each  situation.    In 
aome  cases,  such  as  the  Baltic  States  of 
Batftnlfl.    lUvia.    and    LUhuania.    the 
BB^^ii«>r  nei  ihbors  were  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Uni<  n  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Second  Wo  rid  War.   Other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean oou  itries  were  overrun  by  Soviet 
tRKVM  at  t  le  end  of  the  war  and  Com- 
munist reg  mes  were  installed.    In  some 
cases  such  is  Csechoslovakia  coups  were 
engineered    Deqciite  the  nominal  inde- 
pendence ^  hieh  was  permitted  in  these 
latter  coui  tries,  however,  there  was  no 
zeal  indep<  ndence  because  the  c<Hnmu- 
nist  regime  b  were  puppets  which  carried 
out  the  wl  ihes  of  Moscow  rather  than 
the  wi^es  of  their  own  people.    In  all 
cases  treat  hery.  deceit,  and  aggression 
were  the  i  lain  ingredients  in  the  Com- 
mimist  tak  mver.  and  free  eleetims  were 
unknown.    Thus  these  peoples  are  e»t>- 
ttve  nation  i  because  tbey  did  not  choose 
their  ownlorm  of  government  but  had 
It  tmpoaed  upon  them  from  the  outside. 
Once  it  lad  achieved  control,  the  So- 
viet JJaiOD  launched  a  major  campaign 
to  consolic  ftte  its  power.   National  Com- 
munist pa  ties  were  trained  and  suiq;>le- 
mffnt4w1  by  Russian  C<xnm\mists  to  estab- 
lish effeeti  ft  control  over  the  subjugated 
nations  in  the  political,  economic,  and 
military  s]  iheres. 

m  the  1  oUtical  sphere  individual  lib- 
erties weie  suppressed.  Efforts  were 
made  to  e  radicate  every  vestige  of  reli- 


gious education  and  to  suppress  religion 
itself.     The  youth  were  indoctrinated 
with  Communist  teachings  and  in  Hitier 
fashion  a  systematic  campaign  was  car- 
ried on  to  replace  family  loyalties  with 
blind  obedience  to  the  state.     In  the 
economic  sphere  wholesale  nationalisa- 
tion  of   inidu^ry,   transportation,   and 
trade  was  carried  out.  agriculture  was 
collectivized,  and  central  direction  of  the 
economic  activity  of  the  entire  nation 
was  undertaken.    In  the  military  sphere, 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  provided  for  a  unified 
military  command  of  the  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  with  headquarters  in  Moscow. 
Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  found  it  nec- 
essary to  vary  the  tactics  by  which  it  first 
gained  control  of  a  nation,  so  it  has 
since  found  it  necessary  to  vary  its  tac- 
tics somewhat  in  maintaining  its  control. 
In  some  states,  such  as  the  Baltic  States 
and   Albania  and   Czechoslovakia,    the 
Stalinist  methods  of  autocratic  rule  by 
central  Communist  regimes  have  been 
applied  relentiessly.   The  collectivization 
of  land  has  been  almost  complete,  and 
normal  nongovernmental  contacts  with 
the  West  have  been  severed.    In  Poland, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
widening  of  contacts  with  the  West  and 
some  semblance  of  free  enterprise  in 
trade  and  agrlctilture.    We  can  be  cer- 
tain, however,   that  any  variations  in 
policy  are  a  new  tactic  to  maintain  Com- 
mxmist  control  rather  than  any  indica- 
tion of   a  willingness  to  permit  self- 
determination  by  the  native  peoples. 

Thus  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  other  subjugated  areas  are  captive 
nations  not  only  because  they  were 
brought  into  the  Cooununlst  empire 
against  their  will  but  also  because  to 
this  very  day  they  continue  to  live  with- 
out the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  fim- 
damental  liberties  which  every  people 
which  is  truly  independent  must  enjoy. 
Now  let  us  turn  our  minds  toward  the 
future.  What  can  we  do  to  bring  an  end 
to  this  new  colonialism  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  has  grown  up  at  the  very 
time  that  the  bonds  of  traditional  colo- 
nialism in  Asia  and  Africa  are  being 
broken?  What  can  we  do  to  hasten  the 
day  when  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions will  be  able  to  live  in  freedom  and 
independence  once  again? 

First  of  all,  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  insure  that  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  are  continually  aware 
of  our  undying  concern  for  them.  We 
can  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  forget  the  bondage  in  which  the 
people  of  Eastern  Ehirope  are  held.  We 
can  expand  our  methods  of  making  con- 
tact with  the  captivated  peoples,  throxigh 
such  media  as  the  Voice  of  America.  We 
can  intensify  our  campaign  of  truth  and 
tell  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  facts 
about  communism.  We  can  siistain  their 
h<^>e. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  meet 
every  Soviet  attempt  to  gain  an  inch  of 
additional  territory,  or  to  gain  the  slight- 
est advantage  in  the  balance  of  power, 
or  to  win  a  single  new  convert.  We  must 
not  in  any  way  allow  ourselves  to  be 
duped  into  inadvertently  assisting  them 
to  become  economically  or  militarily 
stronger. 

Third,  we  must  continue  to  maintain 
and  build  up  otu*  own  strength.    This 


includes  our  economic  and  political 
strength  as  weU  as  our  military  power. 
We  must  oontinoally  Improve  our  own 
society  so  that  we  better  serve  as  a  bea- 
con of  hope  for  those  behind  the  waU. 
We  must  work  on  otu:  own  economic 
lMt)blems  such  as  unemployment  so  that 
the  greater  attractiveness  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  over  that  of  the  C(»nmu- 
nlsts  becomes  indisputable.  Finally,  we 
must  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  our  military  strength 
is  so  solid  and  so  varied  that  the  Soviets 
know  In  advance  that  any  attack  by 
them  could  be.  and  would  be,  met  and  re- 
peUed. 

Fourth,  we  must  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  every  event  that  goes  on  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  must  study  the  people 
and  the  events  there  very  closely  so  that 
we  are  at  all  times  aware  of  new  trends 
which  may  be  developing.  We  must  be 
ready  to  exploit  every  weakness  in  Soviet 
control  Just  as  the  Soviets  exploit  every 
possible  misfortune  which  occurs  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Finally,  an  intensive  search  and  study 
must  be  undertaken  to  find  or  devise 
additional  policies  by  which  we  can  press 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  hasten  the  day 
when  trtie  independence  is  regained.  It 
wiU  not  be  easy  to  find  methods  of  push- 
ing the  frontiers  of  freedom  back  closer 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  neither  will  it 
be  impossible.  Time  and  truth  are  both 
on  our  side. 

In  conclusion,  dxuing  this  fifth  Captive 
Nations  Week  let  us  send  our  greetings 
and  our  prayers  to  all  the  people  who  are 
suffering  imder  the  Communist  yoke. 
Let  us  vow  that  no  more  shall  be  added 
to  their  list.  Let  us  pledge  ourselves  to 
make  renewed  efforts  to  strengthen  free- 
dom not  only  at  home,  in  the  free  world, 
and  in  the  uncommitted  nations,  but  also 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  itself. 

Mr,  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  third  week  in  July  has  been  desig- 
nated by  Joint  congressional  resolution 
and  Presidential  i»oclamation  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  WeA.  Once  again  speech 
after  speech  will  be  uttered  throughout 
the  Nation  deploring  Soviet  enslavement 
of  the  peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Etux)pe  and  articles  will  I4>pear  in  news- 
Itapen  aroimd  the  country  commenting 
cm  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Is  all  this  a  futile  exercise?  Are  we 
deluding  ourselves  into  thinking  that  our 
speeches  and  articles  have  any  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  Soviet  hold  over  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe?  Is  our  ob- 
servance of  CM)tive  Nations  Week  sim- 
ply a  psychological  tool  for  soothing  our 
own  guilt  complex  because  we  have  not 
taken  more  active  steps  to  aid  the  cap- 
tive European  peoples? 

I  submit  that  our  commemoration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  not  a  futile 
exercise  in  article-writing  and  speech- 
making  but  rather  an  effective  propa- 
ganda weapon  for  piercing  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. The  very  fact  that  Communist 
leaders  have  viciously  denounced  the  an- 
nual observance  is  proof  that  it  annoys 
them  and  that  they  consider  it  a  threat. 
Secondly,  oiu:  expressions  of  hope  and 
sympathy  may  well  offer  encouragement 
to  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
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and  help  to  keep  alive  their  faith  in 
their  eventual  liberation.  Through  our 
aclcnowledgments  of  moral  support  we 
may  spur  acts  of  disapproval  and  revolt 
against  imwelcome  Communist  regimes. 
And  who  can  say  but  that  perhaps  some- 
day a  chain  of  revolution  wUl  thus  be 
set  off  in  captive  Europe  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  overthrow  of  communism 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Thirdly,  it  is  useful  for  Americans  to 
recall  annually  the  fact  that  a  lai^e  area 
in  the  hearUand  of  Europe  has  been  cap- 
tured by  communism.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  these  nations  which  were  once 
free  have  now  been  repressed  by  Soviet 
imperialism. "  The  annual  commemora- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week  serves  as 
a  reminder  that  we  must  not  consider 
these  nations  forever  lost  to  communism 
but  that  at  each  and  every  opportimity 
we  must  renew  our  acknowledgments 
of  support  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
captive  Europe. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  has  set  aside  July 
14  to  20  for  Americans  to  celebrate  the 
fifth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  At  this  time  we  Join  together  in 
tribute  to  the  millions  of  courageous 
people  still  imder  the  yoke  of  interzui- 
tional  commiuiism. 

East  central  Europe  is  half  a  million 
square  miles  and  one  hundred  million 
people  strong.  It  lies  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Western  Evu-ope.  Here 
slave  and  free  stand  in  direct  and  deci- 
sive confrontation.  Within  this  area 
live  historic  nations  hostile  to  tiie  tjnr- 
anny  of  communism — a  tyranny  now 
weakened  by  inherent  contradictions. 

The  nationalism  reflected  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  rivalries  throughout  the 
empire  is  the  prime  result  of  a  decade 
of  opposition  to  Soviet  colonialism.  The 
changes  in  Poland,  the  upheavals  In 
Budapest,  the  break  with  Albcmla,  and 
the  crisis  with  Peldng  herald  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  once  monolithic  Com- 
mimist  bloc.  Such  transformations 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  oppressive 
nature  of  communism  while  still  demon- 
strating the  creat  strength  of  national- 
ism over  any  form  of  human  bondage. 
These  latent  forces  of  disintegration  and 
disruption  which  we  see  today,  wUl  grow 
stronger  if  the  Communists  are  denied 
the  chance  to  consolidate  their  Impe- 
rialism. Nothing  would  serve  Moscow's 
ambitions  more  than  our  neglect  of  all 
the  captive  nations  from  Cuba  to  Czech- 
oslovakia. It  is  up  to  the  free  world  to 
commit  itself  openly  and  convincingly  to 
the  trixunph  of  liberty.  Only  then  will 
freedom  slowly  but  surely  reassert  itself 
in  these  enslaved  areas. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  l^ 
proclamation  of  the  President,  ovx  Na- 
tion began  its  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  on  July  14.  The  observances 
which  will  take  place  throughout  the 
coimtry  perform  an  Important  service  for 
our  people  as  well  as  for  the  entire  world. 

Tliey  serve  to  remind  the  victims  of 
totalitarianism  that  our  people,  whose 
free  and  democratic  society  was  bom  of 
revolution,  have  a  strong  historic  and 
spiritual  bond  which  ties  us  to  them. 
They  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  independ- 
ent people  that  despite  the  rhetoric  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Communist  bloc,  the 


nations  of  East  Europe  and  east  Asia 
which  are  imder  Communist  control,  are 
united  by  puppet  governments,  stone 
walls  and  tanks — and  not  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

They  serve  to  remind  our  own  people 
of  the  great  treasure  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom we  enjoy,  and  to  rededicate  our  peo- 
ple to  the  defense  and  preservation  of 
that  freedom.  Finally,  they  serve  as  a 
signal  to  all  men  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  never  consider  lilierty  as  a  dead 
issue,  and  that  we  believe  with  Lord 
Byron,  that — 

Freedom's  battle,  once  begun 
Though  baffled  oft,  \a  ever  won. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
leagues, Congressman  Flood  and  Con- 
gressman Derwinski,  for  their  imceasing 
and  untiring  efforts  to  adopt  a  forthright 
policy  of  offense — one  which  Is  otu:  only 
hope  of  victory  In  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  creation  of  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. This  would  be  the  first  step  In 
the  implementation  of  Public  Law  86-90. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  win  this  cold  war 
hands  down.  It  would  be  no  real  con- 
test if  only  we  wotdd  go  from  the  negative 
to  the  positive.  We  cannot  win  by  co- 
existence, joint  exploration  of  space,  ne- 
gotiations and  test  ban  agreements:  but 
we  can  win  by  holding  out  for  the  en- 
slaved peoples  of  the  world  the  hope  of 
freedom,  by  demanding  justice  and  honor 
and  decency  for  the  captive  nations. 

This  is  potentially  the  greatest  and 
most  dynamic  force  against  communism 
in  the  world  today.  The  doom  of  cap- 
tive nations  must  not  be  sealed  forever 
by  our  inaction.  Indifference,  and  leth- 
argy. The  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
know  communism  firsthand.  They  know 
of  its  oppression  and  injustice.  Give 
them  hope  and  they  can  do  the  Job  of 
liberation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
5  years  ago  Congress  voted  In  favor  of 
a  resolution  to  observe  a  week  dedicated 
to  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  By 
declaring  this  proclamation,  we  publicly 
announced  to  the  Communists  that  we 
intend  to  strive  for  the  independence  of 
the  world  and  that  we  will  not  succumb 
to  their  will  of  WOTld  domination.  We 
instilled  new  hope  in  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Ciu-tains  to  keep 
faith  in  their  strong  desire  to  again 
enjoy  their  mdependence.  Since  the 
resolution  was  enacted,  we  have  re- 
affirmed our  position  in  supporting  this 
cause.  I  rise  today  to  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  Presidential  proclamation  to  set 
aside  this  week  in  further  observance  of 
the  plight  of  captive  nations. 

What  can  be  accomplished  through 
this  public  Eumouncement?  It  serves  a 
twofold  purpose.  One.  we  keep  the  free 
people  of  the  world  enlightened  to  the 
tragic  consequences  that  are  experi- 
enced imder  Communist  rule,  and  two. 
we  create  problems  for  the  Communist 
rulers,  in  that  they  must  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  manpower  to  try  to 
contain  these  captive  nations.  We  have 
created  a  stumbling  block  across  their 
path  toward  world  domination,  lliey 
cannot  accelerate  their  plans  for  this 
quest  as  long  as  strong  resistance  to  their 


rule  is  continued  in  their  own  backyard. 
Should  this  resistance  cease  they  could 
deploy  the  manpower  needed  to  contain 
it  to  other  fronts  and  continue  their 
drive  toward  world  rule.  We  have 
erected  a  wall  against  this  movement 
and  we  must  strengthen  it  by  encourag- 
ing massive  resistance  l>ehind  their  lines. 

To  some  this  proclamation  is  an 
empty  gesture  and  has  no  effect  in  our 
strong  desire  for  a  free  world.  And  yet. 
the  net  results  of  our  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
stimulates  their  hopes  and  thus  safe- 
guards them  against  despair  and  resig- 
nation. Their  q^irit  grows  with  each 
passing  day  and  a  forceful  statement  of 
American  purpose  based  on  the  very 
right  of  self-determination,  as  we  public- 
ly declare  this  week,  will  add  energy  to 
this  spirit  so  that  their  Independence 
will  be  won  by  rejecting  the  Communist 
efforts  and  ridding  their  land  of  this 
menace. 

There  are  1  billion  captives  in  the 
Communist  empire.  By  uniting  these 
people  to  oiu*  cause  for  freedom  and  jus- 
tice in  the  world  we  can  defeat  the  ob- 
jectives as  stated  by  the  Chinese  last 
week  in  Moscow.  There  is  strength  In 
unity  and  presently  the  free  world  Is  more 
united  than  the  Communist  world.  We 
must  retain  this  position  so  that  the 
cnunbling  of  the  Commimist  bloc  can 
he  final  and  complete  when  the  day  of 
world  independence  arrives. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
marlcs  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that 
the  Congress  has  observed  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  to  bring  worldwide  attention 
to  the  plight  of  the  pec^le  of  two  dozen 
nations  in  the  world  who  are  being  held 
captive  by  the  tsrranny  and  oppression 
of  communism.  Congress  adopted  the 
first  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  in 
1959  and  President  Eisenhower  enthu- 
siastically issued  an  appropriate  proc- 
lamation. This  year,  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  more  Important 
tiian  ever  to  remind  the  world  of  the 
true  Imperialistic  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Communist  satellites. 

In  this  observance  we  also  wish  to 
remind  these  captive  peoples  that  the 
free  world  has  not  forgottoi  their  sub- 
jugation and  sui>presslon,  and  will  not 
forget  it.  We  share  their  desire  that 
they  will  know  real  freedom  in  their 
countries  again,  and  we  pledge  our  con- 
tinued efforts  to  help  them  restore  liberty 
and  justice  to  their  nations. 

The  role  of  captive  nations  Includes 
countries  all  around  the  world,  includ- 
ing Cuba,  only  90  mUes  off  our  shores. 
They  include  all  of  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  such  as  Poland  and 
Hungary:  many  nations  now  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union,  like  the 
Ukraine  and  Lithuania:  and  still  others 
like  North  Korea  and  Red  China. 

None  of  these  nations  has  chosen  com- 
mimism  of  its  own  free  will;  in  each  case 
it  was  forced  on  them  from  outside, 
either  by  direct  Intervention  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  by  Internal  subverslmi  and 
violence  supported  by  Moscow.  If  these 
nations  were  given  the  right  to  choose 
freely  their  own  political  system,  com- 
mimism  would  be  soundly  rejected. 
They  remain  captives  of  communism  to- 
day   only   because    Communist   armed 
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and  independence. 

there  are  many  cracks  to- 

widl  of  Oommunist  control 
over  Its  eaitive  nations,  and  our  Oov- 
•nuncnt  shtmld  take  all  steps  to  widen 

and  let  in  more  of  the  light 
Particularly  in  regard  to 

H>  miles  away,  there  should 
be  greater  e  forts  to  terminate  the  Soviet 
Utalon's  inti  rventlon  and  restore  condi- 

-determination  there.    If  we 

regard.  Communist  subver- 


sion and  sa  wtage  will  surely  spread  in 


Hemisidiere. 
thp  United  States  tmderstand 
the  aq)irati<nis  of  people 
for  liberty,  and  we  know 
that  80  loni  as  any  nation  is  oppressed, 
no  nation  1 1  entlrtdy  free.  On  this  oc- 
easton  of  tl  e  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tloDa  WeA  we  must  pledge  anew  our 
lupport  of  f  nedom  tat  all.  and  hold  high 
the  torch  o  liberty  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  an  the  <  aptive  nations  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  DW  rER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Captive 
Nations  Witk,  now  being  observed  for 
the  fifth  til  ae  as  an  annual  commemo- 
ration, has  become  a  widely  recognized 
oeeasion  foi  the  American  people  to  re- 
fleet  upon  the  continuing  fate  of  the 
miiUnjfMi  of  oppressed  people  of  Eastern 
Surope  and  of  other  lands  held  in  bond- 
age by  Oon  munlst  dictatorships. 

Stnoe  th  >  establishment  of  Captive 
Nations  W(  ek  by  the  Congress  in  1959, 
the  newest  if  the  captive  nations  is  now 
also  the  c  osest  to  the  shores  of  the 
Utaited  Stat  es.  a  fact  which  has  brought 
hone  to  ou '  people  more  forcefully  than 
ever  before  the  harsh  reality  of  what  it 
Is  we  observ  e  this  week. 

The  exist  mce  in  Cuba  of  an  avowedly 
OommuBdst  government  —  maintaining 
Itself  by  force  of  arms,  disrupting  the 
countrsr's  e<  onomy.  subverting  its  neigh- 
bors' free<  oms.  persecuting  its  own 
people,  beti  aying  its  own  independence 
to  a  forei  en  power — ^has  revealed  as 
though  on '  he  broadest  movie  screen  the 
fun  pletmrc  of  Communist  ugliness  and 
duplldty,  a  od  the  danger  of  such  a  re- 
gime to  the  united  States  and  the  entire 
free  wmrkl.  What  was  easy  to  ignore 
in  EUKve  1  las  now  come  to  haunt  us  at 
home. 

Since  th(  Soviet  Union  has  consistent- 
ly violated  ts  solemn  promises  to  respect 
the  rli^t  o  self-determination  and  free 
elections,  t  le  road  to  freedom  and  Inde- 
poidence  f>r  the  cv>tlve  peoples  must 
continue  ti  be  a  long  and  hazardous 
one.  But  ft  Is  a  road  we  cannot  weary 
of  following.  Not  only  is  our  own  saf e^ 
at  stake,  bu  i  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
dldes  on  w  tiicfa  we  have  established  our 
Nation  are  involved.  As  the  citadel  of 
himian  free  dom  in  a  world  half  slave  and 
half  free,  ire  cannot  shrink  fnnn  the 
leadership  which  our  strength,  our  po- 
sition, and  our  principles  have  imposed 
upon  us.  '  Ve  must  lose  no  opportunity 
to  use  oui  diplomatic  and  moral  re- 
sources, an  1  to  enlist  the  support  of  our 
free-world  allies,  in  seeking  to  help  re- 
store the  jn  rsonal  and  political  freedoms 
to  which  r  ery  nation  and  every  human 
being  has  t  God-given  right. 

Captive  Nations  Week  this  year  occurs 
at  tbe  out  Kt  of  yihat  could  be  highly 


significant  negotiations  in  Moscow  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  dealing  with  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
and,  if  successful,  foreshadowing  what 
conceivably  could  be  more  extensive 
agreements.  If  this  year's  observance  is 
as  convincing  as  others  have  been,  then 
it  will  serve  to  remind  our  opposite  num- 
bers of  a  fact  of  life  in  the  United 
States — we  shall  never  consent  to  or 
accept  the  permanence  of  Commimlst 
domination  of  Eastern  Europe.  Our  de- 
votion to  freedom  there  and  throughout 
the  world  Is  not  negotiable. 

Our  responsibilities.  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
not  stop  with  consideration  of  the  fate 
of  nations  already  caught  in  the  trap  of 
Communist  tyranny.  If  the  captive  na- 
tions hold  any  meaning  for  us  at  all — 
and  how  can  we  avoid  that  meaning? — 
then  they  signify  above  all  the  past  fail- 
ures and  missed  opportimities  of  the  free 
world;  the  f allium  to  act  soon  enough 
and  surely  enough  to  strengthen  legiti- 
mate governments,  to  cooperate  in  help- 
ing meet  the  needs  of  poorer  countries, 
to  encourage  the  extension  of  personal 
freedoms  to  people  deprived  of  their 
human  rights.  Other  nations  are  in 
danger  today,  and  now  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  strengthen  our  resolve  to  firm 
up  the  foundations  of  freedom  wherever 
they  are  threatened. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  gathered  here  to  focus 
the  light  from  freedom's  torch  on  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world — nations 
which  have  struggled  for  decades  under 
Soviet  Commimist  domination. 

President  Kennedy  urged  that  we  do 
this.  In  a  recent  proclamation  he  urged 
that  we  Americans  "give  renewed  devo- 
tion to  the  Jiist  aspirations  of  all  people 
for  national  independence  and  human 
liberty."  He  then  proclaimed  Captive 
Nations  Week  for  1963. 

By  spotlighting  these  nations  during 
Captive  Nations  Week  every  year  we  ac- 
complish several  things : 

First,  we  show  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten them.  We  give  them  hope  that 
some  day  they  too  can  live  free  and  in- 
dependent lives. 

Then  too.  by  calling  attention  to  these 
nations  during  this  week,  we  are  showing 
the  worid  what  happens  when  Russian 
imperialion  runs  rampant. 

And  lastly,  dining  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  remind  ourselves  of  how  for- 
tunate we  are  to  be  living  in  a  free  land. 
We  remind  ourselves  of  friends  and  loved 
(mes  overseas  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
ourselves.  And  we  remember  our  re- 
vonsibility  to  offer  them  spiritual 
strength  and  f  ai^  that  some  day  the  grip 
of  Soviet  tyranny  win  loosen. 

For  our  iiltimate  goal  for  the  captive 
nations  ot  the  world  is  emancipation — 
emancipation  achieved  not  by  external 
force  but  primarily  by  the  appeal  of  f ree- 
d<»n  to  the  minds  of  men. 

Oar  weapons  are  not  military — mili- 
tary action  would  make  a  niKlear  bat- 
tleground of  the  captive  lands — our 
weapons  are  ideological,  psychological, 
political,  economic,  and  diplomatic. 

These  Instruments  of  policy  may  be 
slower  than  weapons  of  modem  warfare 


but  in  the  long  run  they  are  the  best 
way  to  free  the  captive  millions. 

The  rollcaU  of  the  captive  nations 
echoes  in  the  Far  East,  southeast  Asia, 
andinEur^TC. 

Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were 
independent  nations  until  two  decades 
ago  when  Soviet  troops  occupied  them 
and  carried  out  farcical  elections  which 
resiUted  in  their  incorporation  Into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  politi- 
cal minorities  took  power  with  the  help 
of  Soviet  troops. 

Russian  troops  occupied  Poland,  with- 
drew, and  then  threatened  her  borders 
again  when  the  Poles  demanded  more 
liberties. 

Bayonets  and  tanks  were  used  on  the 
East  Germans  and  Hungarians  when 
they  tried  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Soviet  grip. 

And  so  the  roUcall  reads — nation  after 
nation — forced  to  the  ground  by  the  mil- 
itary power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  people  of  these  captive  nations  are 
not  free  to  travel.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  publish  criticism  of  those  in 
power.  They  are  not  able  to  take  part  in 
free  Sections,  but  must  vote  on  one- 
party  ballots.  And  they  even  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  listen  to  what  is  going  on  out- 
side the  Iron  Ciurtain  because  outside 
radio  stations  are  usually  jammed. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  be  living  in 
a  nation  which  is  held  captive  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

However,  the  latest  reports  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  offer  some  encour- 
agement. Confusion  and  disarray  in 
the  Communist  bloc  are  more  apparent 
today  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  8 
years. 

The  cracks  in  the  wall  that  appeared 
after  the  death  of  Joseph  Stalin  have 
enlarged. 

The  split  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  brought  new  fears 
to  Moscow  and  helped  to  bring  China's 
so-called  "great  leap  forward"  to  a 
screeching  halt. 

Up  until  a  year  or  so  ago  you  could 
analyze  ttie  Communist  camp  by  dividing 
them  into  those  who  were  pro-Soviet 
and  those  who  were  anti-Soviet  or  pro- 
Chinese. 

Now  the  experts  say  that  there  are 
even  more  political  and  ideological  di- 
visions among  the  nations  in  the  Com- 
munist world. 

And  besides  these  new  splits  generat- 
ed by  the  Chinese-Soviet  break,  there 
are  other  encoiu'aging  signs  for  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  captive  nations. 

The  Communists  are  moving  farther 
and  farther  from  the  Revolution  of  1917. 
Their  leaders  are  aging  and  the  new  ones 
are  not  so  willing  to  accept  dogma  and 
automatic  Moscow  rule  as  were  those  who 
fought  with  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

nils  means  that  ideology  will  not  be 
followed  so  blindly  and  that  more  diver- 
sity within  the  bloc  may  occur. 

So  there  Is  some  reason  for  hope  for 
our  friends  who  are  still  under  the  Rus- 
sian yoke. 

However,  we  must  not  forget,  these 
nations  are  still  Communist  dictator- 
ships and  the  pec^e  will  not  be  free 
until  they  can  write.  q;>eak.  and  vote 
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freely.  It  is  to  these  Just  aspirations 
of  all  people  that  we  should  give  our  re- 
newed devotion. 

We  must  determine  ways  to  exi^oit 
the  growing  wealmess  in  Commiuiist 
unity.  We  must  encoiu-age  diver^ty  in- 
side the  Commimist  bloc  without  bring- 
ing on  a  nuclear  war  and  without  en- 
couraging activities  that  will  force  Soviet 
military  intervention. 

These  are  difBcult  tasks.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  magic  formula,  no 
patent  medicine  that  will  cause  the  So- 
viet Union  to  disappear,  freeing  those 
now  under  its  domination. 

What  we  can  do  is  to  have  a  policy 
that  is  flexible  enough  so  that  when  op- 
portunities arise  we  can  attract  these 
nations  away  from  Russia.  That  means 
we  must  be  able  to  use  trade  as  a  method 
to  draw  smaller  nations  away  from  the 
economic  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  can  also  encourage  those  nations 
who  are  Eastern  European  captives  to 
identify  with  the  Western  European  com- 
munity. They  have  been  a  part  of 
Europe's  culture,  history,  and  economy 
for  centuries,  and  we  should  do  what 
we  can  to  encoiu-age  travel,  trade,  and 
participation  in  intellectual  and  cultural 
exchanges  across  the  Iron  Ciuiain. 

And  we  can  stimulate  thought  in  these 
nations  by  broadcasting  into  their  homes. 
This  can  help  make  them  more  thought- 
ful about  their  governments  and  remind 
them  that  the  United  States  is  concerned 
for  their  welfare. 

In  Poland,  for  example,  the  United 
States  is  able  to  carry  on  a  significant  in- 
formation program.  The  Voice  of 
America,  a  source  of  truth  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  captive  nations, 
is  not  Jammed  in  Poland.  Many  Ameri- 
cans, both  as  individiuds  and  as  mem- 
bers of  private  groups,  have  been  able  to 
establish  contacts  with  relatives  or  other 
private  citizens  in  Poland.  Special 
action  by  Congress  has  made  it  possible 
to  build  a  privately-sponsored  children's 
hospital  in  Poland  as  a  gift  from  the 
American  people. 

These  initiatives  should  be  continued 
and  expanded.  The  magic  of  radio  can 
vault  the  Iron  Curtain  and  reach  into 
private  homes  in  all  the  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Broadcasts  by  the 
Voice  of  America  and  such  private  or- 
ganizations as  Radio  Free  Europe  re- 
mind these  people  of  their  links  with  the 
West.  These  windows  have  not  been 
bricked  over.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  do 
all  we  can  to  keep  them  open. 

These  approaches  I  have  mentioned 
reqvdre  dedication  and  patience.  There 
is  no  simple  solution,  but  history  is  on 
the  side  of  captive  peoples.  History 
proves  that  those  who  desire  freedom  will 
not  be  denied. 

We  Americans  were  once  a  captive 
people,  but  we  were  not  denied  our  aspi- 
rations to  be  free.  We  were  the  first  to 
free  ourselves  from  colonial  domination. 
This  prompted  a  history  of  struggles  for 
national  Independence. 

And  it  was  an  American.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  proclaimed  the  revolution- 
ary doctrine  of  self-determination — the 
right  of  a  captive  people  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  national  status  Uiey  wiU 
occupy. 


These  two  American  contributions  to- 
day provide  the  spirit  and  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  aspirations  of  all  captive 
peoples. 

Let  us  remind  the  Commiuiists,  and 
ourselves,  that  we  are  the  real  revolu- 
tionaries of  the  20th  century.  We 
Americans  are  the  ones  who  have  pro- 
vided the  spirit  and  the  justification  for 
movements  of  national  liberation. 

And  we  are  the  ones  who  every  year 
must  rekindle  the  spirit  of  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world  so  that  some  day 
they  will  reach  their  just  aspirations  and 
be  free  from  Communist  control. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations,  my  concern  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, and  I  speak  for  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska who  have  always  supported  me  in 
these  efforts. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  dis- 
tiu-bed  about  the  situation  in  the  captive 
nations.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  ap- 
parent aim  of  the  administration  to  move 
increasingly  toward  more  normal  rela- 
tions with  governments  in  some  of  the 
captive  nations  for  these  are  Communist 
governments,  and  steps  which  increase 
their  world  trade  and  benefit  the  Com- 
munist governments  can  hardly  be  bene- 
ficial to  this  country. 

An  action  such  as  that  taken  this  year 
in  the  United  Nations,  when  we  aban- 
doned the  princinle  on  which  we  have 
stood  since  the  1956  uprisings,  is  to  many 
of  us  a  symptom  of  the  fuzzy  thinking 
which  is  leading  us  in  a  direction  which 
the  people  of  the  country  do  not  want  to 
pro.  We  gave  up  on  principle,  as  I  said, 
because  we  did  not  have  the  votes  to  win. 
That  is  what  the  State  Department  ex- 
planation is.  I  can  imagine  what  abuse 
would  be  hurled  at  a  Congressman  if  he 
should  abandon  principle  for  the  expedi- 
ent. 

A  move  to  increase  trade  between  this 
coimtry  and  Poland  is  another  sjmiptom 
of  the  belief  that  somehow  ttiis  country 
will  benefit  from  the  steps  which  obvi- 
ously benefit  the  Communist  govern- 
ments 

So  we  in  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  country  are  faced  with  this  attitude 
that  ovu*  national  policy  should  be  to  get 
along  with  the  people  who  are  running 
these  formerly  free  nations.  In  some 
way  this  is  supposed  to  benefit  the  people 
of  the  nations,  when  actually  it  would 
reinforce  the  hold  over  these  same  peo- 
ple which  these  Communist  governments 
now  have. 

Turning  to  the  most  recent  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  Cuba,  we  find  a  government 
policy  which  discourages  trade,  lliis 
contradiction  in  policy  does  not  seem  to 
bother  some,  but  to  me,  and  I  would 
Imagine  to  many  foreign  governments,  it 
looks  like  a  strange  inconsistency.  Our 
Government  says  not  to  trade  with  Cuba, 
yet  our  policy  is  to  increase  trade  with 
the  Communist  satellite  nations  such  as 
Czechoslovakia  which  are  supplsrlng 
Cuba.  They  must  wonder  if  we  are  sin- 
cere about  Cuba. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  imderstand 
the  State  Department  opposition  to  a 


Special  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions, although  it  frequently  seems  to  be 
similar  to  the  opposition  to  a  Freedom 
Academy — they  did  not  think  of  it  first. 
I  would  hope  there  are  more  substantial 
reasons,  but  those  I  have  seen  to  date  are 
not  impressive. 

I  see  no  reason,  anyway,  why  the  House 
of  Representatives  needs  any  guidance 
from  the  State  Department  as  to  what 
committees  it  Is  going  to  set  up.  There 
is  sufKcient  evidence  that  the  adminis- 
tration sets  up  various  agencies  and  op- 
erations without  authority  of  Congress, 
so  I  think  it  high  time  we  make  a  few  de- 
cisions for  ourselves. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  of  a  special 
committee  and  of  these  annual  Captive 
Nations  Weeks  is  the  fact  that  Russia  to- 
day is  the  largest  and  very  nearly  the 
only  colonial  power  left  in  this  world. 
The  wave  of  nationalism  which  spread 
across  the  world  following  World  War  II 
wiped  out  the  remains  of  the  vast  colonial 
empires  of  yesteryear. 

Except  for  the  Russian  colonial  em- 
pire. That  today  stands  as  the  greatest 
example  of  the  failure  of  communism,  for 
the  empire  is  held  together — as  was 
cunply  demonstrated  in  Hungary  in. 
1956 — ^by  the  armed  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  those  who  tell  us  that  the 
puppet  governments  are  mellowing  be- 
cause of  a  few  concessions,  I  say  you  are 
sadly  mistaken.  When  the  Berlin  wall 
comes  down,  when  free  elections  are  held, 
when  the  Soviet  troops  are  withdrawn 
and  with  them  the  secret  police — then 
will  there  be  some  concessions  worthy  of 
noting. 

Until  then  I  think  it  is  imperattve  that 
we  continue  at  every  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  world  that  the 
Russian  colonial  empire  is  the  mldcen- 
tury's  biggest  example  of  individual  and 
national  subjugation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  caused  misery  and  mis- 
fortime  to  untold  millions  of  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  perhaps  no 
one  group  of  people  suffered  and  sacri- 
ficed as  much  as  those  in  eastern  and 
central  Eiut>pe.  The  most  ferocious 
fighting  of  the  war  took  place  there,  the 
worst  atrocities  of  the  war  were  com- 
mitted in  these  countries,  the  people 
there  bore  the  heaviest  brunt  of  the  war 
for  more  than  5  years,  and  their  home- 
lands during  those  years  were  among  the 
most  ravaged  psu-ts  of  the  Eiu'asian 
continent.  But  these  people,  numbering 
some  100  million  and  Including  the  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  in  the 
Baltic  area,  Bulgarians  and  Rim!ianians 
in  the  Balkans,  the  Poles.  Hungarians, 
and  Czechoslovaks,  suffered  and  lived 
with  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of  that 
world  struggle  they  woiild  be  rewarded 
their  freedom  and  liberty.  With  that 
single  and  overriding  goal  in  mmd  they 
fought  their  oppressors,  struggled  for 
their  freedom,  and  gave  their  lives  by  the 
millions.  At  the  end  of  the  war.  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  rewarded  with 
freedom  they  all  were  saddled  with  the 
worst  type  of  tyranny  Imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Uni<m. 

Today  these  countries  form  the  Soviet 
satellite  coimtries,  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe,  imprisoned  and  totally  iso- 
lated from  the  free  world  by  the  Iron 
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Stnoe  tbt  e  Id  of  the  war  the  fate  of 


^ and  unfortunate  peoples 

have  been  am  >ng  the  principal  concerns 
of  the  Qovem  aent  of  this  country.  Our 
VaJtii  hare  ( one  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  their  freedom  through  peaceful 
mff^iM  m"d  dl  ikxnatlc  negotiations,  but 
thus  far  an  t  letr  efforts  have  failed  to 
produce  the  d  sired  result.  But  the  U.S. 
ffont1"u^  to  pope,  and  believe,  in  the 
eventual  free  lorn  of  the  satellite  peo- 
ples. Am  evil  ence  of  our  good  Inten- 
tloDS,  the  Co  igress  enacted  legislation 
in  1959  wher'by  the  President  is  em- 
powered to  p:  odaim  the  third  week  of 
July  of  each  year  as  Captive  Nations 
Week,  design  itlng  such  a  week  as  one 
of  pt^t'""*^  Ota  lervance  and  commemora- 
tion. As  a  1  ember  of  Congress  I  am 
proud  of  this  legislation,  and  proud  to 
reassert  todaj  our  continuing  faith  that 
freedom  will  eventuaOy  triumph  over 
totalitarian  ommunlsm. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  he  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois who  ha^  e  been  the  leaders  in  this 
observation  a  Cu>tive  Nation's  Week. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  believe  that  we 
can  do  more  aod  we  should  do  more  to 
make  known  mr  symimthy  and  spiritual 
union  with  t  lose  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  ye  m  for  the  restoration  of 
their  freedon  and  Independmce. 

I  have  sug  rested  and  House  Concur- 
rent Reaohit  on  8  would  provide  for  a 
proclamation  as  a  special  day  of  observ- 
ance the  indspendence  day  or  national 
holiday  of  th  s  various  unfortunate  peo- 
pku  who  hav  e  fallen  victim  to  Commu- 
ntot  eokmlal  imperialism.  I  adc  leave 
ttmt  the  text  at  House  Oonemrent  Reso- 
lution 8  be  is  eluded  with  my  remarks. 

Tlie  resoluion  follows: 

WtaetMS  th!  United  State*  of  Amertcft  Is 
flnHfliitTl  to  t  tie  leetontiaii  of  Uber^  uid 

-  -  -    ^\oa  tat  elclkt  hwndred  tt>tin«t 

toy  Oammnnlefe  ImperlaUan: 


diets  in  tbe  beerte  mpd 
.„ane  a  deep  •ympathy  aiid 
for  the  bopee  and  aeplratlona 
woplee;  and 

Is  ^iproprlate  for  Americans 

itaa  traditions  at  liberty  sym- 

blstorle  national  boUdays  of 

Jons:  Now.  thec«fore,  be  It 

.,  the  House  of  Bepresentativta 

et  neurring) ,  Tbat  it  is  tbe  sense 

Bi  of  tbe  United  States  tbat 

of  tbe  United  States  proclaim 

blstorlc  dates  as  days  of  o1>- 

people  at  tbe  United  States 

anion  wltb  tbe  Tletims  of 

jbipsrlaliSDi    and    colonialism: 

Ukrainian  Day;  Febniary  16 

Day;  February  M  as  Kstonlan 

ss  Bulgarian  Day;  Marcb  14  as 

;  Ifareb  IB  as  Hungarian  Day; 

XTbtte  Rutbenlaa  Day:  Msy  > 

May  10  as  Rumanian  Day; 

(Ian  Day:  M^  98  as  Arme- 

•bal}aa  Day;  June  11  as  Sast 

Augtist   15  as  Korean  Day; 

Chinese  Day;  October  26  as 

r>  October  28  as  Czech  Day: 

at  Latvian  Day;  November  28 

iber  13  as  Turkestan 


Whareaa  thin 


l^lT>lt»      of 


Am«rleans 


aplrlliial 


efttie  captive 
Whareaa  It 
to  kaep  alive 
kallam  by  th4 
tbaeapftlva 

Jtesolvad  by 
{the  Senate 
of  the  ~     _ 
the  President 
the  folkmlng 

hy 
la  their 
Communist 
Janiaary  22 
as  Xithuanlan 
Day:  ICarch  9 
Slovaklan  Daj ; 
March  as  as 
aa  Polish 
May  26  m 
nlan 

German  Day; 
October  10 
^etnameee 
November  18 
as  Albanian 
Day. 


Daj; 


E»r. 


i^y: 


Mr.  STRi.TTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  as  in  the  past,  during  the  third 
we^  of  Jul3 ,  it  is  my  privilege  to  pause 
with  my  ecDeagues  in  observation  of 


Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  during  this 
week,  that  we  as  a  nation  again  sym- 
bolically express  our  determination  that 
those  veoplea  in  the  bondage  of  Com- 
munist tjrranny  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. shaU  be  fr^  pe(H>les. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  for  us  a  re- 
affirmation of  our  b^ef  in  and  our 
dedication  to  freedom— freedom  for  all 
persons  throughout  the  world,  and  free- 
dom especially  to  those  to  whom  this 
precious  right  has  long  been  denied. 

It  is  fitting  in  this  month  of  July,  the 
month  of  birth  of  our  freedom,  that  our 
thoughts  center  on  the  brave  and  dedi- 
cated people  who  bear  the  weight  of 
C(xnmunist  oppression.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  think  back  to  the  streets  of  Budapest 
where  the  blood  of  freedom  once  flowed. 
We  should  think,  too,  of  the  great 
Ukrainian  people,  who  for  40  years  have 
suffered  the  monstrous  tjrranny  of  So- 
viet Imperialism.  And  also,  we  should 
cast  our  thoughts  on  the  people  of 
Poland,  and  of  Lithuania,  who  have 
cherished  the  ideal  of  national  freedom 
deq;>ite  years  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
partition. 

Yes.  it  is  to  these  and  the  other  many 
milUons  <A  captive  people  that  we  ex- 
tend our  hope,  and  above  all,  our  most 
diligent  efforts,  that  they,  too.  might 
share  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

In  an  effort  to  direct  as  much  atten- 
ticm  as  possible  to  the  plight  of  the 
world's  captive  nations.  I  have,  earber 
this  session.  Introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  creation  within  this  body,  of 
a  Select  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
This  committee  will,  I  believe,  be  a  sym- 
bol to  the  captive  peoples  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  of  the  mtire  world,  that  this 
Congress  is  firmly  dedicated  to  estab- 
lishing their  freedom. 

I  am  stin  hopeful  that  that  legislation 
win  be  approved. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  any 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
can  never  abandon  our  leadership  in  the 
fight  for  freedom  and  our  pledge  to 
speed  the  freedom  of  all  people  who 
cannot  adhere  to  the  great  American 
principle  of  self-determination. 

No  President  can  fall  to  seek  any  rea- 
sonable and  enforceable  means  of  pre- 
venting all-out  nuclear  war.  But  we 
can  never  coexist  with  the  Communist 
Idiilosopl^  of  government,  we  can  never 
ac<iuiesce  in  the  slavery  of  peoples. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House.  Con- 
gressmen Danul  Flood  and  Edwau 
Dkkwiwski.  and  so  many  other  Meinl)ers. 
in  participating  In  the  fifth  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  Americans  throughout  our 
coimtry  be  reininded  of  the  plight  of  the 
peoples  of  some  25  nations  who  pres- 
ently live  under  a  totalitarian  form  of 
government  imposed  on  them  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Com- 
munist China.  Most  of  these  nations 
have  been  under  the  heel  of  Slno-Soviet 
communism  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n;  the  diabolical  subterfuge  used  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  bring  many  of  these 
nations  under  its  dictatorial  rule  Is  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  world  history. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  peoples  of 
Cuba.  Poland.  Hungary,  Lithuania.  Es- 
torUa,  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania.  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China. 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cos- 
sackia,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  and 
others  have  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  destiny  and  to  live  in  peace  and 
freedom  under  the  form  of  government 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  United 
States.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  continue  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  help  these  na- 
tions realize  their  goal  of  liberty,  and  to 
make  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
aware  that  we  in  America  share  their 
aspirations. 

Therefore.  I  am  proud  to  Join  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  mil- 
lions of  my  fellow  countrymen  across 
our  Nation  in  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  in  saluting  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  for  their  courage  and  fortitude 
to  bear  up  under  Communist  rule.  It 
is  my  hope  that  soon  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations  will  enjoy  freedom  and 
peace  in  harmony  with  the  people  of  oiu: 
country  and  all  those  of  the  free  world. 


ILLEGAL  TRAVEL  BY  UJS.  CITIZENS, 
INCLUDING  STUDENTS  AND  MEM- 
BERS  OP  THE  "COMMITTEE  FOR 
NON-VIOLENT  ACTION** 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramxr]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  discuss  a  recent  matter 
which  has  come  to  my  attention,  and 
also  to  discuss  the  basic  question  of 
travel  by  U.S.  citizens  to  Cuba  which  is 
illegal  and,  as  I  am  sure  Members  of  this 
House  know,  which  travel  I  have  strongly 
opposed.  I  intend  to  state  the  reasons 
why.  I  hope,  perhaps,  to  cast  a  little 
bit  of  light  on  this  particular  situation. 
The  reason  for  takhig  the  House  fioor 
today  in  particular  is  because  of  a  mat- 
ter that  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
with  regard  to  a  new  trip  being  planned 
and  proposed,  by  UJ3.  citizens— and 
some  foreigners — who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  for  Non- Violent  Action — 
which  came  to  my  attention  as  a  result 
of  monitoring  Radio  Havana.  And  this 
is  what  Radio  Havana  now  reports  con- 
cerning new  trips  by  UJ3.  students:  and 
this,  incidentally,  also  includes  certain 
for^gn  students  traveling  to  Cuba  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding,  and  traveling 
through  the  United  States  to  highlight 
that  demimd.  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Guantanamo. 
even  though  we  are  there  by  treaty 
right 

What  am  I  talking  about?  CMQ 
Havana  broadcast  on  July  5  the  follow- 
ing information: 

There  are  three  student  groups  participat- 
ing in  a  march  through  the  United  States 
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asking  the  Oovemment  to  evacuate  the 
Guantanamo  Base.  They  agreed  yesterday 
to  meet  at  OrilBsa  Air  Force  Base. 

Which,  parenthetically  I  state  is  in 
Rome.  N.Y. 

The  students  met  <»  July  3  in  New  York 
and  said  tbat  their  marcb  would  end  at 
Guantanamo  Base,  despite  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
U.S.  Government  arbitrarily  maint-AiTin  pro- 
hibitions against  XJJB.  citiaens  visiting  Cuba. 

This  is  Havana  Radio  speaking  which, 
of  course,  is  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
which  are  the  Communists,  speaking. 
Again  on  July  9  Radio  Progreso.  Havana, 
said: 

It  was  anno\inced  in  New  Tork  that  par- 
ticipants of  the  "march  for  peace"  left  Rome 
yesterday  en  route  to  Cuba,  after  having 
made  a  final  demonstration  of  American 
territory  (UJ3.  base  of  Bikl  in  Italy)  — 

Incidentally,  demanding  that  we  with- 
draw our  troops  from  that  base  as  well — 

with  their  final  goal  being  Guantanamo 
Base.  The  group  will  be  Joined  by  3  others, 
from  Quebec,  Canada,  and  12  from  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  "reiterating  their  decision  to 
continue  the  peacefiil  fight  for  Cuba." 

The  members  of  the  group  pointed  out  that 
tbe  "fight  for  peace  in  the  Caribbean  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  peace  in  aU  of  tbe 
world." 

They  will  travel  through  North  American 
territory,  from  north  to  south,  until  they 
arrive  in  Florida,  where  they  will  arrive  at 
the  city  of  Guantanamo,  more  than  3,600 
miles  of  Journey. 

They  announced  they  would  "continue 
making  acts  of  protest  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  tbe  United  States  against  Cuba," 
and  are  Journeying  to  Giiantanamo,  "de- 
spite the  offlcial  Yankee  measures  that  pro- 
hibit North  Americans  to  Journey  to  Cuba." 

I  assume  that  from  Florida  they  will 
go  to  Cuba  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
route  taken  by  the  59  UJS.  students  who 
are  there  today,  who  are  there  extolling 
throughout  the  world  the  virtues  of  Cas- 
troism and  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  throughout  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  these  students  even 
went  so  far  as  to  call  Castro  a  "saint" 
while  visiting  in  Cuba.  I  shall  comment 
on  that  in  Just  a  moment. 

Apparently  the  route  these  people  in- 
tend to  take  will  be  similar  to  that  taken 
by  the  59  students  going  through  Prague. 
Czechoslovakia,  to  Havana,  having  got- 
ten visas  and  passports  from  our  State 
Department  to  go  to  London  and  to  Am- 
sterdam. 

So  where  are  we?  Well,  they  an- 
nounce, these  new  students,  that  they 
will  continue  to  make  "acts  of  protest 
against  aggressions  of  the  United  States 
against  Cuba,  despite  the  ofBcial  Yan- 
kee measures  that  prohibit  North  Amer- 
icans frcHn  traveling  to  Cuba."  The 
State  Department's  soft  line  on  the  ille- 
gal travel  by  the  59  American  students 
now  being  brainwashed  by  the  Conunu- 
nists  in  Cuba  has  apparently  encouraged 
further  demonstrations  of  this  kind  and 
further  travel  to  Cuba.  If  the  State  De- 
partment continues  to  refuse  to  enforce 
the  law  that  makes  travel  to  Cuba  ille- 
gal, further  demonstrations  of  this  kind 
and  further  statements  from  Cubans  ex- 
tolling the  revolution  can  become  one 
of  Castro's  and  communism's  greatest 
propaganda  weapons.  These  people  have 
aimounced  their  intention  to  travel  to 
Cuba  through  the  United  States  and, 


therefore,  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  propagandizing  of  Castro  and 
communism  on  UJ9.  soil  or  permitted  to 
go  to  Cuban  soil  through  our  acquies- 
caice  in  order  to  accomplish  this  same 
objective.  How  foolish  is  this  thing  get- 
ting to  be?  The  precedent  has  now  been 
set.  This  new  trip  has  now  been  an- 
nounced. I  have  demanded  that  the 
State  Department  call  a  halt  to  the  ac- 
tions undeiway.  What  is  wrong  with 
this? 

It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  read 
some  of  the  editorial  reactions  to  the 
demand  that  the  law  of  the  United  States 
be  obeyed.  Title  8,  UJS.C.  section  1185, 
specifically  says  that  when  the  President 
so  proclaims  U.S.  citizens  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  travel  to  specific  countries 
because  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  they  be  so  denied. 
That  is  a  law  passed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress with  the  obvious  objective  of  not 
permitting  U.S.  citizens  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  aid  or  abet  the  enemy. 

Some  say,  Is  Castro  really  the  enemy? 
The  President  himself  has-s^d  so  by  up- 
holding tills  wHh  the  pi*ocramation  of 
January  16,  196lVaenying  such  travel 
ITiat  was  President  Eisenhower.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  State  Department 
previously  stated  their  intention  to  up- 
hold this  proclamation  and  the  law  it- 
self. The  Government  of  the  United 
States  now  has  the  duty  to  enforce  that 
law.  The  United  States,  the  President, 
as  I  started  to  say.  President  Kennedy, 
has  twice  invoked  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  as  it  relates  to  Cuba.  This  in 
effect  states  Castro  is  the  enemy  of  free- 
dom and  of  our  Government's  objectives 
in  this  hemisphere  under  the  law.  The 
Tradins  With  the  Enemy  Act  was  invoked 
with  regard  to  tobacco  shipments  last 
year.  The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
was  invoked  again  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  the  President  relating  to  Cuba.  The 
United  States  has  withdrawn  recognition 
of  Cuba  and  continuing  communications, 
continuing  visitations,  without  express 
permission  of  the  State  Department  are 
in  violation  of  that  basic  foreign  policy 
objective  of  the  eventual  poUtical  and 
economic  quarantine  of  Cuba.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  that  are  wrong  about 
It. 

We  have  cut  off  travel  to  numerous 
other  countries  for  other  reasons,  and 
still  do:  North  Korea.  North  Vietnam, 
Red  China,  Albania,  and  Cuba.  All  pass- 
ports of  the  United  States,  partially  as  a 
result  of  my  objections  to  travel  to  Cuba, 
are  now  so  stamped.  EJvery  passport  is- 
sued is  stamped  as  not  valid  for  travel  to 
those  countries,  including  Cuba.  This 
is  the  U.S.  policy.  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  uphold  the  law  It  is  in- 
viting violation  of  the  law. 

What  are  some  other  reasons  why  this 
is  a  proper  action  to  be  taken  and  why 
the  law  should  be  obeyed?  I  read  the 
press  reports  this  morning  and  heard  on 
the  radio  that  a  U.S.  citizen,  one  of  the 
59,  was  killed  yesterday  in  Santiago.  We 
heard  that  he  was  swimming  in  a  swim- 
ming pool  on  a  hot  day.  sweltering  heat, 
in  Santiago  and  drowned.  The  news 
report  did  not  give  Bob  Hill's  home  ad- 
dress and  gave  no  further  explanation. 
I  think  this  illustrates  another  reason 


for  banning  travel  to  coimtrles  In  which 
the  United  States  has  no  embassy  and 
does  not  recognize  the  countries,  and 
therefore  cannot  protect  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  travel  to  those 
coimtrles.  We  do  not  know  how  Bob  Hill 
was  killed.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  anjrthing  wrong  in  regard  to 
action  by  Castro  or  the  Communists. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  about  it. 
There  is  no  protection  for  future  Bob 
Hills  in  these  countries  because  we  have 
no  embassies  to  accomplish  that  protec- 
tion. That  is  one  of  the  additional  rea- 
sons for  denying  travel  to  these  coun- 
tries. 

A  further  reason  is  obvious  in  con- 
nection with  this  present  student 
visitation,  these  59  students  that  are 
there,  when  they  go  to  these  Com- 
munist countries,  which  even  in- 
clude Russia — and  I  have  been  there.  I 
have  been  there  imder  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Intourlst  Travel  Agency.  They 
show  you  just  exactly  what  they  want 
you  to  see.  and  nothing  more.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  free  travel  in  Red 
China,  in  North  Vietnam,  in  North 
Korea.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  free 
travel  in  Cuba.  These  students,  some  of 
them  apparently,  were  bilked  into  think- 
ing that  if  they  went  to  Cuba,  they  would 
be  able  to  see  what  the  revolution  was 
all  about  and  what  is  going  on.  Well, 
the  only  thing  they  get  to  see  is  what 
Castro  lets  them  see  and  what  the  Com- 
munists let  them  see. 

This  trip  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Student  Union  Federation  of  Cuba  which 
is  headed  by  a  known  Communist,  Ron- 
ald Cubelo,  assisted  by  Angelo  Quevada. 
another  Communist.  It  is  under  the  di- 
rect sponsorship  of  the  Cuban  Gtovem- 
ment  and  the  Cuban  Government,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  paying  the  bill,  as  I 
stated  in  the  Rkcord  just  the  other  day. 
Here  are  some  of  the  other  organiza- 
tions Uiat  are  sponsoring  this  trip. 
There  is  Armando  Hart.  He  is  the  Com- 
munist head  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment in  Cuba,  the  Cuban  Ministry  of 
Education,  directly  under  the  Cuban 
Government.  He  is  the  one  who  is  is- 
suing the  orders.  He  is  the  one  who  Is 
pulling  the  strings  concerning  this  visit. 
Everyone  else  involved  in  the  Invitation 
and  the  visit  Itself  likewise  are  known 
Communists  In  the  Communist  govern- 
ment. The  director  of  Havana  Uni- 
versity is  the  president  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Cuba,  namely  Juan 
Marinello.  So  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
themselves  are  the  ones  who  are  spon- 
soring, directing,  and  controlling  this 
meeting  and  visit  of  students  in  Cuba. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that,  you  merely 
have  to  look  at  what  propagandai  favor- 
ing Castro's  communism  that  has  been 
emanating  from  Cuba  by  these  students. 
These  are  American  students  talking, 
and  it  Just  gripes  me  that  the  UJS.  citi- 
zens should  give  such  false  accolades  and 
be  so  obviously  brainwashed  in  this 
plarmed  Communist  propaganda  tour 
where  they  see  and  hear  what  the  Com- 
munists want  them  to  see  and  hear  and 
nothing  else.  Such  false  statements  are 
coining  f  rcHii  these  students  as  this,  and 
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^^tu  appeared   d  the  San  Ftandaeo  In- 
quirer oo  July :.  IMi : 
"Studente  to  t  with  PldeU 


del  Caalio. 
name  of 
da^  from  tlie 


that  is  Fi- 

6i»  of  the  atadcnts  bqr  ttifi 

a  Sft-jear-old  art  stu- 

3an  Franfdaeo  State  Col- 

.^^  „^ "wondennent  that  one 

covonment  coi  Id  help  people  as  mueh  as 
tUa  eDe."  Tli  ■  Is  talkloc  about  Castro 
and  talklnc  ab  mt  oonununlsm  in  Cuba. 
Be  alao  said  tfa  U  9  out  of  10  Cubans  re- 

..^ _    _      listen  to  this— 

this  Is  ths  ext^  to  which  they  are  b^ng 
brainwashed— -egard    Fidel    Castro    as 


of  Calif  omi* 


tree  his 
He 


ample 

Xietns 
thatlamxxit 
students 


is  golns  on  in 


wllUnc  to 
is  under  the 


Of  coune.  t  lat  is  somewhat  at  vari- 
ref  ugees  who  are  coming 
into  this  eoun  rj  who  say  that  50  per 
oent  to  70  perc  ent  of  the  people  in  Cub* 
Castro,  if  th^  thought 

backing  of  the  United 

States  in  orde^  to  accompltah  his  oyer- 
throv 
Here  is  anot  ler  example.  Jose  llaria 
a  June  i  raduate  of  the  UniTersity 
ind  a  resident  of  Puerto 
he  is  »  SociaUst  anxious 
Country  of  the  "Yankee 
1  am  a  Socialist  in 
I  militant  in  the  tn- 

iknks    because    I    beUere 

Punrto  Rtoo  Ips  no  other  road  here" — 
ft — ^1  am  anxious  to  sub- 

^ ^ the  Cuban  revolution" — 

saMTuw  Uniir^vity  o<  California  gradu- 
ate.   Tott  oou  d  cite  example  after  ex- 


).  and  it  Is  an  assumption 
vilUng  to  make,  that  these 
innocent  students,  curios- 


Uj  seekers  wi  oting  to  know  truly  what 


Cuba.   WeU.  they  lust  are 


not  going  to  f)  ad  out.  As  I  say.  I  am  not 
me  that  because  this  trip 
direetion  of  Fidel  Castro 
and  his  edoa  Haa  agucy.  an  of  nAxm 
are  pro-Comi  umlsts.  so  they  obrioosly 


took  students  that  they  knew  they  could 
influence  or  n  bom  the  Castro  movement 
^n^  Cuban  e  anmunism  in  this  hemis- 
phere had  At  wn  they  had  been  or  could 
beinfhieneed  yetan. 

Who  are  so  ne  of  the  people  talking  to 
them  in  Cubs?    Well.  Castro  himself. 
There  is  Osw)  Ido  Dortegas.  aeoording  to 
the  recent  iress  dispatch   of   Friday, 
July  12.  who  <  edared  in  talking  to  these 
students  tn  a  brainwashing  session  that 
T^i—rtitw  miUt  U7  instructors  and  indus- 
trial technldi  s»  are  still  in  Cuba — these 
are  technldai  m.  not  troops,  but  all  mls- 
sltes   and  trops   have  been   removed. 
This  te  the    vainwashing  which  these 
students  are   getting.    And  you  know 
wliat  they  a:e  going  to  do  when  they 
crime  back  tc  the  United  States,  if  they 
do  like  all  otl  lers  sponsored  by  the  Fair- 
play  for  Cum  Committee,  including  the 
100  that  wexK  down  during  the  Christ- 
mas period  ia  1960,  they  are  going  to 
come  back  t)  the  United  States,  they 
are  going  to  make  speeches  about  how 
great  Castro  ind  communism  is  in  Cuba, 
having  been  mdnwashed  by  the  remarks 
which  were  i  tade  by  such  offldals  as  the 
President  of  Puba.  as  follows: 


ftililii— Ing  ^b«  BO  Amarlean  ctudants  ben 
an  s  l-Bumth  rlalt  In  rtaflsno  of  a  UjB.  8Ut« 
to  in  on  tesTd  to  Onlw.  Dortteos 
ttMBinttiKy  InstmcUm  SI*  tnlnlng  tlM 


Cub«n  Anny.    Ha  did  not  mj  what  th»  In- 
dustrial tDf^^'f**"*  were  doing. 

Bfr.  BpetLker.  these  students  are  not 
going  to  be  permitted  to  see  these  things 
tor  themselves.    They  are  not  goli«  to 
be  permitted  to  see  the  caves  and  the 
other  areas  in  western  Cuba  where  there 
are  huge  eaves  where  it  is  suspected 
that  some,  even  offensive,  weapons  might 
be  hidden,  and  only  on-site  InspecUon 
can  prove  to  the  contrary.    They  will 
not  be  permitted  to  see  the  prisons,  the 
tens   of   thousands   of   Cuban   political 
prisoners,  in  prisons  rat  Infested  as  they 
are.    Tliey  are  not  going  to  see  where 
these  prisoners  are  being  beaten  and  dis- 
robed and  mutUated  by  the  Communists 
in  Cuba.     That  Is  not  what  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  see. 
Here  is  the  other  brainwashing: 
He  told  the  American  students  they  had 
been  able  to  see  that  Cubans  had  no  hate 
for  the  American  people,  but  only  opposed 
the  UB.  OoTemment. 

He  only  wants  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  the  Government  of  the 
Uhlted  States  by  the  Communists.  Now. 
is  that  not  nice?  Opposing  the  free- 
doms we  have  in  this  country  is  what 
he  should  have  said. 

Further  quoting: 

A  spff^ffini^"  for  the  American  student 
group  here — 

And  here  is  an  example  of  the  extent 
which  they  are  brainwashing  them: — 
Lerl  Laub,  of  Columbia  University — 

And.  incidentally,  he  is  the  one  who 
helped  organize  the  whole  thing — 
said  they  bad  received  a  favorable  Imprceslon 
during  a  S-day  visit  to  the  tobacco-growing 
province  of  Plnar  del  Rio. 

Obviously  they  were  taken  on  a  trip 
to  <me  of  the  very  few  collectivlst  farms 
which  show  any  degree  of  success  what- 
soever, because  we  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  failing  agricultural  program 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  else  will  these  kids, 
these  UJ3.  students,  be  brainwashed  by 
Castro?  Well,  we  can  Judge  by  examin- 
ing who  else  Is  talking  to  them  I  read 
in  the  press  Just  the  other  day  that  one 
of  those  who  met  the  students  when  they 
came  to  Cuba  was  a  Mr.  Robert  Williams. 
I  i^iifn  have  giT»1iar  information  from  the 
monitoring  of  Radio  Havana.  Radio 
Progresso  announced  on  the  date  of  July 
5  as  follows: 

■me  Association  of  the  North  American 
Friends  of  Cuba  will  celebrate  Independence 
Day  of  the  United  SUtes  and  wUl  hold  a 
forum  oo  the  fight  of  the  Negroes  for  their 
dvU  rights  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  Negroes  among 
these  students,  incidentally. 

Ifeetlng  with  their  resident  compatriots  in 
Cuba  will  be  the  brave  North  American  stu- 
dents who  have  Journeyed  to  Cuba  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  the  truth  of  Cuban 
revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  truth  that  they 
are  seeing.    Listen  to  this: 

Among  the  participants  in  forum  will  be 
Bobert  Williams,  well-known  Negro  fighter 
of  the  xmitad  Stetea  and  a  repreeenUtlve  of 
the  Intemattonal  press  (WllUams  is  writing 
for  Castro's  propaganda  news  service,  Presna 
Latlna). 


Let  us  find  out  who  Mr.  Williams  Is. 
In  order  to  find  that  out  all  you  have 
to  do  is  lot*  at  the  Ihtemal  Security 
Committee  reports.     Incidentally,  this 
particular  report  was  a  report  based 
upon  my  testimony  before  that  commit- 
tee of  recent  date.  April  3.  19^3.  which 
committee  lukl  occasion  to  go  into  the 
background  of  Mr.  Williams  because  he 
was    associated    with    an    organisation 
which  they  had  under  consideration.    He 
was  also  airvyU**^  with  one  of  those 
people  who  traveled  to  Cuba  last  year. 
Mr.  Jerry  Quinn  traveled  to  Cuba  also 
against  the  law,  and  whose  name  I  have 
previously  placed  in  the  Rscoro,  one  of 
the  97  who  visited  Cuba  last  year  con- 
trary to  law  and  he  is  secretary  to  Mr. 
WiUiams'  "Mcmroe  Defense  Committee" 
In  the  United  States.    That  leads  us  to 
who  Mr.  Williams  is.   This  man  i»  going 
to  be  on  the  panel  brainwashing  these 
US.  students.   What  is  his  background? 
He  is  the  head  of  the  Monroe  Defense 
Committee,  and  Gerald  Quinn  whom  I 
mentioned  before,  is  the  executive  secre- 
tary, and  he  has  just  gottm  back  from 
Cuba  recently. 

Monroe  County  is  located  hi  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Monroe  Defense  Com- 
mittee was  formed  suiH;>osedly  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  one  Robert  Frank- 
lin Williams  who  lived  in  Monroe  County. 
Robert  Franklin  Williams  is  wanted  by 
the  FBI  for  interstate  flight  and  kidnap- 
ing. I  placed  in  the  Record  at  that  time 
the  FBI  wanted  notice  for  Robert  Wil- 
liams who  escaped  to  Cuba,  because  oth- 
erwise he  would  have  ended  up  probably 
in  the  Jails  of  the  United  States  for  be- 
ing one  of  the  wanted  men  on  the  FBI 
list  and  for  violating  other  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  Interstate  flight 
and  kidnaping. 

This  is  the  man  who  also  has  con- 
stantly shown  Communist  sympathetic 
attitudes,  who  is  doing  the  brainwash- 
ing, a  fugitive  from  Justice  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  brainwashing  these  stu- 
dents who  have  traveled  to  Cuba,  and  let 
us  assume  some  of  them  may  be  going 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  truth 
about  the  Castro  revolution.  It  is  ob- 
vious they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
find  out  the  truth  from  such  people  as 
Robert  Williams. 

What  else  is  wrong  with  this  travel  to 
Cuba  proposition?  We  have  imposed  a 
ban  on  not  only  travel  but  on  economic 
interchange  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  for  some  time.  A  trade  ban 
aimed  at  all  free-world  trading  with 
Cuba  has  been  imposed,  partially  at 
least.  We  have  stopped  trading  with 
Cuba.  To  permit  these  students,  to  per- 
mit this  other  group  that  is  now  talking 
about  going  to  Cuba,  to  go  to  that  coun- 
try does  what?  As  Castro  himself  says 
and  as  was  stated  in  another  of  these 
Havana  radio  broadcasts  we  have  moni- 
tored, this  is  an  effective  way  of  breaking 
the  dollar  curtain.  And  it  certainly  is. 
The  Communists  on  the  Havana  radio 
are  bragging  about  these  59  students  and 
what  they  symbolize.  The  Implication 
is  they  expect  to  break  the  dollar  curtain 
that  has  been  placed  around  Cuba  by  the 
United  States.  If  this  is  permitted  to 
continue,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
tourist  dollars  wUl  be  flowing  to  Cuba. 
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This  would  undercut  all  of  the  basic 
policies  of  an  economic  and  political 
quarantine  of  Cuba  in  order  to  squeeze 
the  Communists  out  of  this  hemisphere. 

This  is  another  thing  that  is  wrong 
with  it:  We  have  asked  all  other  coun- 
tries in  this  hemisphere  to  stop  travel 
to  Cuba.  The  Selden  subcommittee  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  subcommittee 
of  the  other  body  on  subversives  in  Latin 
America  and  in  this  country  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  clearly  showed  that  Cuba  is 
being  used  as  an  island  for  subversive 
training  and  that  those  trainees  are 
going  to  all  other  coimtries  throughout 
this  hemisphere  in  order  to  spread  Cas- 
tro's communism,  Khrushchev's  commu- 
nism to  those  other  countries,  and  they 
are  doing  it  effectively. 

Mr.  Cone,  Director  of  Intelligence, 
stated  to  the  Selden  committee  that  no 
less  than  1,500  had  gone  to  Cuba  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  these  subversive 
schools  in  1962  alone,  naming  some  of 
the  places  where  the  schools  were  lo- 
cated. Tliese  59  students  are  now  in 
Cuba  and  they,  Intentionally  or  other- 
wise, are  being  put  through  the  Commu- 
nist subversive  training  program.  That 
is  what  is  wrong  with  it.  How  foolish 
we  look  insisting  that  all  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  stop  subversive  travel  to 
Cifba  and  we  let  59  of  our  students  go 
there  for  brainwashing. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is 
involved,  the  basic  security  of  our  coun- 
try. An  additional  purpose  for  not  per- 
mitting people  to  travel  to  these  other 
coimtries  which  the  United  States  does 
not  recognize,  these  other  countries 
which  this  Nation  has  stated  are  the 
enemies  of  this  country,  involves  our  se- 
curity. The  security  aspect  is  Involved 
and  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  that 
our  Government  can  contiol  what  some- 
one does  when  they  go  to  those  coimtries, 
what  information  they  may  leak  to  those 
governments  or  what  may  be  brought 
back  to  this  country  for  subversive  pur- 
poses. The  basic  security  of  our  Nation 
is  involved  in  all  of  this  travel.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  travel  is  forbidden 
in  these  "enemy"  foreign  countries.  Few 
exceptions  exist  and  they  must  get  per- 
mission from  our  State  Department  to 
do  so  and  then  only  if  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  covmtry  to  let  specific 
individuals  for  specific  purposes  travel 
there. 

Business  people  now  in  the  United 
States  are  talking  about  traveling  to  Red 
China.  There  are  a  number  of  them  and 
they  are  attempting  to  get  permission  to 
travel  to  Red  China.  The  objective  is 
the  obvious — to  do  what  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  said  shall  not  be  done; 
that  is,  to  open  up  trade  between  Red 
China  and  the  free  world,  meaning  the 
United  States  in  particular.  Red  China 
already  trades  with  Great  Britain.  So 
the  objective  in  the  first  instance  is  to  go 
to  that  bnital  Communist  country  to  try 
to  create  additional  markets  in  Red 
China.  That  is  the  objective  on  the  part 
of  these  U.S.  businessmen.  If  you  are 
going  to  open  up  trade  with  Red  China 
the  next  thing  will  be  a  demand  for  rec- 
ognition, which  has  not  been  made,  and 
a  demand  for  seating  them  in  the  United 
Nations.    All  of  these  matters  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States  and,  I  am  con- 
fident, the  people  of  the  United  States 
oppose. 

There  is  a  further  basic  aspect  of  this; 
namely,  the  fact  that  the  SUite  Depart- 
ment has  done  nothing  to  prevent  these 
students  from  traveling  and  has  shown 
a  rather  soft  attitude  about  it  and  has 
not  stated  its  intention  to  seek  their 
prosecution  when  they  get  back.  Tliat 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  coexistence  with  Castro  and  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere,  which 
possibly  was  best  exemplified  by  the 
President's  remarks  at  American  Univer- 
sity when  he  said — and  this  is  the  first 
explanation  I  have  had  as  to  why  our 
policy  is  what  it  is  as  it  i%lates  to  Cuban 
communism  that — 

We  should  reexamine  our  attitude  toward 
the  Soviet  Union — 

And  that — 

Additional  communication  means  addi- 
tional understanding  between  the  Commu- 
nist countries  and  the  United  States. 

The  word  "accommodations"  was  men- 
tioned, and  certainly  permitting  students 
to  go  to  Cuba  is  in  the  form  of  an  ac- 
commodation. So  this  involves  the  basic 
fimdamental  concepts  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations in  the  cold  war.  All  the  efforts  I 
have  seen  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  rapidly  on  the  way,  this  being  an- 
other element  of  proof  in  that  regard,  to- 
ward coexistence  with  Castro  and  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  that 
disturbs  me. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  FlcNida  for 
rendering  what  I  think  is  a  great  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  The  genUeman  from 
Pinellas  Cotmty,  Fla.,  has  been  an  ar- 
dent fighter  against  Communist  subver- 
sion situations,  and  the  whole  Cuban 
mess.  We  do  not  read  much  about  Cuba 
any  more.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
administration,  because  of  other  failures 
wants  to  sweep  it  imder  the  rug,  but  it 
appears  to  be  that.  The  genUeman  from 
Florida  points  out  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems involved  here  and  I  think  he  should 
be  recognized  for  the  tremendous  job 
that  he  is  doing  in  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  vei7  much.  Of  course  he 
likewise  has  been  a  fighter  in  the  effort 
to  get  this  country  to  follow  a  firm  anti- 
Communist  poUcy  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  appreciate  his  kind  remarks. 

These  are  the  signs  of  the  times  that 
bother  me.  For  instance,  here  is  an- 
other example,  not  only  in  the  travel  of 
students  and  people  to  Cuba,  but  now 
we  find  that  there  is  a  proposal  pending 
and  that  permission  is  being  adced  for 
the  reinstatement  of  the  ferry  and  ship- 
ping line  between  Key  West  and  Havana. 
As  I  informed  the  House  previously, 
there  were  other  signs  with  regard  to 
communications  and  travel,  such  as  the 
United  States  permitting  Cuban  non- 
scheduled  airlines  to  travel  over  the 
United  States  going  to  Canada  so  long 


as  they  stt^ped  at  one  of  our  major  air- 
ports for  inspection,  including  Dulles 
Airport  outside  Washington,  D.C.  Here 
you  have  the  anomalous  and  almost  un- 
thinkable situation  of  Communist  Cuban 
planes  flying  over  and  stopping  in  the 
area  of  Washington.  D.C,  on  their  way 
to  and  from  Canada.  Also  a  week  later 
the  United  States  annoimced  that  the 
ban  on  U.S.  commercial  airlines  sched- 
uled to  go  across  Cuba  was  being  with- 
drawn. Yet  they  said  there  was  not  a 
deal  made  on  those  two  subjects.  I 
think  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
You  can  imagine  the  U.S.  Government 
lifting  such  a  ban  if  they  had  not  been 
convinced  in  the  first  instance  by  some 
assurance  given  to  them  by  the  Castro 
government  that  our  commercial  planes 
would  not  be  attacked.  Why.  of  course 
not. 

To  get  back  to  this  proposal  for  open- 
ing up  and  renewing  this  ferry  and  ship- 
ping line  between  Key  West  and  Havana, 
here  is  the  proposaL  It  is  for  a  ship, 
either  the  Orange  Sun  or  the  O'Rion  to 
make  three  trips  a  week  carrying  600 
people  on  each  trip.  The  ships  have 
already  been  leased  by  an  American  firm 
headed  by  a  British  national.  Castro 
M>parentiy  has  already  agreed  to  the 
deal.  I  called  the  State  Departmmt  and 
asked  them  for  information  about  it  and 
objected  to  any  such  renewal  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

To  my  amazement  I  was  informed 
that  the  State  Department  indicated 
that  there  are  not  any  laws  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  a  ferry  service  between 
Havana  and  Key  West.  I  wonder  since 
when?  Does  not  the  United  States  have 
the  right  to  say  what  ships  may  mter 
its  ports  or  trade  with  the  enemy?  I 
thought  that  this  was  the  ^diole  nexus 
and  basis  for  the  present  trade  ban  now 
in  existence,  that  the  United  States  has 
the  absolute  right  to  state  whether,  for 
instance,  any  foreign  company  ^ips 
trading  with  Cuba  can  then  use  VS. 
ports,  and  the  United  States  has 
said  no,  they  cazmot.  I  Just  wuider  how 
far  the  State  Department  will  go  in 
opening  this  door  of  acomnmodation 
with  Castro.  I  am  hopeful  that. they 
will  not  permit  the  reopening  of  this 
ferry  service  because  that  is  another 
element  on  the  road  to  coexistaioe  and 
accommodation  with  Castro. 

Making  this  objection  with  regard  to 
the  59  students,  what  was  the  rn>ly 
that  the  State  Department  gave?  This 
is  almost  unbelievable  naivete  on  the 
part  of  the  State  D^Mirtment.  This  is 
the  day  following  my  last  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  objecting  to 
this  studoit  trip. 

A  Department  spokeoman,  Bobert  ICcCIoa- 
key.  told  a  news  conference,  "We  hope  that 
these  students  would  have  the  opportunity 
tor  frank  exchange  with  students  at  Cuban 
University  where  traditional  and  classical 
autonomy  has  been  lost  to  the  dictates  of 
the  regime  and  academic  freedom  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  stultlfleatlon  of  Communist 
slogans." 

That  Is  the  usual  doubletalk  of  the 
State  D^iMutment.  Iliey  are  on  the  one 
hand  saying.  "You  have  got  commimism 
in  Cuba,  you  have  got  a  stultiflcatiim  of 
Communist  slogans,  you  have  a  lack  of 
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Academic  frwdom,"  and  then  on  the 
other  hand  ihowlng  the  extent  of  their 
naivete  by  laying.  "But  we  are  con- 
Tinced  the  Communists  are  going  to 
show  these  i  tudents  what  the  Commu- 
nist revoluU  m  is  really  all  about.'*  im- 
plying that  he  students  will  thus  find 
out  what  is  wrong  with  it  This  is  the 
fuzzy-heade(  thlnlring  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment tlat  evidences  almost  unbe- 
lievable nail  ete  on  their  part 

I  mention  id  a  minute  ago  something 
of  the  brail  washing  that  was  going  on 
and  here  is  t  nother  example. 

According  to  press  reports  Bias  Roca, 
.  the  prime  m  rrtt  of  communism  in  Cuba 
for  other  3i  i  jrears— he  was  addressing 
these  59  UJB  students— told  59  American 
eoUege  stwents  here  on  this  Ulegal 
Junket  that  Pidel  Castro  "began  his 
study  of  Ma  rxism  early  in  Ufe." 

This  was  reported  in  the  Communist 
newqwper  1  [oj: 

Th«  Btudnito  p*ld  a  eourtesy  Tldt  to 
Roe*  aiMl  An  led  Voroes  Minister  Raul  Castro 
In  th*  Hoy  « itttorUl  offlcea  yesterday. 

Raul  Ca»  ro  unquestionably  has  been 
a  Communl  it  all  his  life  and  undoubt- 
•dty  gave  tiem  a  good  brainwashing. 

Boea.  one- Hue 


Blst  Party  In 


prssldent  of  the  Oommu- 
Cutia  U  now  editor  of  Hoy. 


This  is  w]  lat  he  said: 


One  thing 
United  Btato 
our 


tliat  Is  not  understood  In  the 

la  that  Oomrade  Pldel  Oastro, 

guide,  began  his  study  of 

In  life  and  began  to  assimilate 

itlaUoCit 


tbe 

Raul's  wi^e,  Vilma  Bspin,  also  met  the 
/^rr<f»rit>mn  jrftodents.  She  had  returned 
from  a  Moi  oow  Womoi's  Congress  only 
a  days  ago,  idd  in  Moscow. 

Roca  tolc  the  American  group,  which 
tnfthvl*^  1(  Negroes,  that  discrimina- 
tion win  no  ;  disappear  until  "there  is  no 
more  explo  katkm.  no  more  imperialism, 
which  maintains  Negroes  and  whites 
divided." 

Obvlousl]  he  was  trying  to  brainwash 
the  Amerl  an  students  as  relates  to 
racial  prob  ems  in  this  country.  Imply- 
ing that  d  laens.  Negro  and  white,  are 
better  off  ix  ider  communism  where  every 
one  is  a  pr  soner  of  the  superstate. 

Last  nli^  t  the  students  were  feted  at 
a  rally  in  iielr  honor  at  Uberty  City— 
fonnerty  Cwnp  Colombia — as  guests  of 
Education  li^^lster  Armanddo  Hart. 

That  is  t  le  man  who  has  been  a  Com- 
munist an  his  life  and  whose  name  I 
mentVmfid  lust  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Tbeae  ar  s  some  of  the  things  that  are 
wrong  Witt  these  visits. 

The  reaction  to  my  remarlES  has  been 
praetieally  unanimously  favorable,  but 
the  kind  qf  people  who  are  suppoorting 


theee  trips 


Interests  n  e.    There  is  no  doubt  in  my 


mind  that 
those  who 


and  these  students  is  what 


those  who  support  than  are 
Ukewlae  support  and  sympa- 
thize with  he  Ocmununist  cause  in  Cuba, 
even  thouimlhey  are  UJ3.  citizens. 

Here  is  mme  preUy  conclusive  proof. 
Here  are  lome  items  that  came  to  my 
office.  He  %  is  one  that  came  from  Mi- 
ami, signiid  Janet  Rosenberger.  She 
states  the  uSdress.  We  checked  the  ad- 
dress, and  it  obvtously  Is  a  fake.  She 
quotes  the  news  article  in  July  in  which 
I  called  f  0  r  prosecution  of  those  on  this 
trip. 


"We  daie  you."    Signed  "Janet." 

Here  is  another  from  Miami.  "You 
ain't  got  a  chance,  man."  Signed 
"Pidelito." 

But  listen  to  this.  Here  Is  a  card  ap- 
parently from  somebody  who  if  he  is  not 
a  UJ8.  citisen  is  in  this  country  by  the 
grace  of  this  free  country.  It  was  sent 
from  New  York  City.  It  is  signed  "Alan 
deReosa."  This  is  the  thinking  of  the 
people  living  In  the  United  States  of 
America  who  support  these  brainwashing 
trips.  I  wUl  read  the  last  sentence 
first: 

We  need  a  Castro  in  the  n.S.A.  to  bat  the 
toalns  out  of  punks  like  you. 

And  he  was  writing  to  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Let  us  read  the  whole 
card. 

I  read  that  you  are  sponsoring  action 
against  the  students  visiting  Cuba. 

You  big  bum.  If  you  punks  In  Washing- 
ton did  sonMthlng  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple Instead  of  the  vested  Interests,  no  one  In 
the  U5-A.  would  have  any  Interest  In  com- 
mxmlsm.  The  people  in  Cuba  have  kicked 
off  the  yoke  of  oppression.  They  have  rid 
the  country  of  the  capitalist  crooks  ot  the 
exploiters  and  now  are  attempting  to  do 
something  for  the  downtrodden  people. 

What  are  you  doing  for  the  people  of  the 
VSJi.7  Nothing,  you  bum.  Jiist  filling 
your  own  pockets  and  creating  a  bundle.  We 
need  a  Castro  In  the  U.S.A.  to  bat  the  brains 
out  of  punks  like  you. 

Auuf  dkRbosa. 

This  happened  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  is  someone  living  under 
the  freedoms  of  this  country,  writing  a 
Representative  in  the  Congress  in  this 
fashion.  Is  there  any  doubt  but  what 
this  person  is  a  supporter  of  the  Castro 
revolution  and  of  the  C(Mnmunistfi  in  this 
hemisphere?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  evidence  of  who  really  is 
behind  this  trip  of  these  59  students  and 
who  imdoubt^Uy  would  be  behind  the 
trip  of  these  other  students  who  are  now 
planning  to  make  this  trip  tiirough  the 
United  States  and  visit  Ouantanamo. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
mmt  will  take  a  firm  position  with  re- 
gard to  these  new  travelers  in  the  United 
States,  these  new  students  intending  to 
go  to  Cuba.  The  State  Department 
should  be  imequivocal  about  this,  and 
the  most  unequivocal  way  to  do  it  is  not 
to  give  UJ3.  citizens  passports  to  leave 
the  United  States  intending  to  go  to 
Cuba,  or  permission  to  these  students  to 
tour  the  United  States  on  their  way  to 
Cuba  which  serves  Castro's  purpose  and 
gives  him.  I  think,  one  of  the  biggest 
propaganda  victories  and  weapons  to  sow 
false  propaganda  he  has  had  for  a 
long  time. 

I  include  related  editorials  and  articles 
on  this  subject  supporting  my  position 

generally. 

CAsrao's  69  Oxtxstb 

Not  Bur^jrlslngly,  the  69  U.S.  college  stu- 
dents who  went  to  Cuba  In  defiance  of  State 
Department  warnings  have  been  defended  by 
a  scattering  of  Americans.  Their  line  Is 
that  the  kids  showed  q?unk  and  that  the 
State  Department  has  no  business  dictating 
travel  taboos. 

That  second  point  Is  open  to  debate.  A 
ease  can  be  made  for  the  right  of  Americans 
to  go  anywhere  as  independent  travelers,  ob- 
servers or  fact  gatherers,  if  they  go  on  their 
own  and  take  their  own  chances. 


But  advocates  of  that  point  of  view  make 
a  pretty  poor  argument  when  they  cite  the 
80  college  rebels  as  a  case  in  point. 

The  students'  trip  to  Cuba  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  Independent  venture  In  any  seuse. 
They  have  gone  there  by  way  of  Prague  as 
guests  of  the  Castro  regime— under  the  aegis 
of  a  front  outfit  called  the  Cuban  Institute 
for  Friendship  Among  Peoples. 

A  statement  Issued  by  the  students  in  part- 
ing hinted  that  they  thought  Americans  were 
being  fed  lies  about  the  natiire  of  the  Caato 
regime  and  the  living  conditions  of  the  Cu- 
ban people. 

Dispatches  from  Havana  since  the  stu- 
denU'  arrival  indicate  that  Castro  Is  giving 
them  the  fvOl  red  cari)et  treatment  and  do- 
ing his  utmost  to  provide  than  with  a 
selected  view  of  the  landscape. 

This  is  the  sort  of  abuse  the  State  De- 
partment Is  trying  to  prevent  as  part  of  its 
general  effort  to  Isolate  Cuba  and  short  cir- 
cuit Castro  propaganda.  The  example  of  the 
69  thus  serves  to  Justify,  not  weaken,  the  De- 
partment's restrictions  on  travel  to  Cuba. 

Anyway,  the  State  Department's  aye  or  nay 
Isn't  all  that  counts.  The  real  criterion  ta 
which  prospective  visitors  the  Castro  regime 
wUl  admit  or  refuse  to  admit.  This,  as  much 
as  anything.  Is  what  puts  the  trek  of  the 
69  In  such  a  questionable  light. 

(Prom  the  Tampa  Trtbime.  July  8.  1963) 
An  iKvrrATioN  to  Dxsxxapacr 
The  presence  of  80  American  students  In 
Havana  despite  X7.S.  State  Department  warn- 
ings that  they  face  possible  Jail  terms  and 
fines  if  they  made  the  trip  brings  to  mind 
an  old  Marine  Corps  maxim. 

It  goes  something  to  the  effect  that  you 
never  point  a  gun  at  anyone  unless  you  In- 
tend to  pull  the  trigger,  the  theory  being 
that  frivolity  with  the  weapon  erodes  re- 
spect for  both  the  gun  and  the  man  behind 
It. 

Insofar  as  Its  cvirb  on  Cuban  travel  is  con- 
cerned, the  State  Department  had  done  a 
powerful  lot  of  pointing,  but  has  pulled  the 
trigger  mighty  little. 

The  State  Department  carefully  makes  the 
ix)int  that  its  prohibition  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  have  legitimate  reasons  for  travel 
to  Cuba — newsmen,  those  with  humani- 
tarian reasons  such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
religious  repreeentatlves,  and  those  whose 
business  Interests  on  the  Island  predate 
Castro. 

But  Congressman  WnxiAM  C.  Cbameb,  of 
Pinellas  County,  recently  furnished  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subc<nnmlttee  a  list 
of  97  VS.  citizens  who  defied  the  State  De- 
partment's ban  and  traveled  to  Cuba  by 
way  of  Mexico  during  a  6-months  period 
in  1983.  He  also  provided  information  from 
other  sources  of  trips  by  additional  Ameri- 
cans, including  V.  T.  Lee,  erstwhile  head  of 
the  Tampa  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Conunlttee, 
who  was  quoted  in  a  Cuban  magazine  as 
having  made  a  sfieech  In  "broken  but  emo- 
tion-packed Spanish"  In  Havana's  Plaza  de 
la  Revolucion  declaring: 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  my  country  is 
anxiOTis  to  know  the  truth  about  this  heroic 
Island,  first  free  territory  of  America  and 
that  it  doesn't  agree  with  Kennedy's  aggres- 
sions.    Some  day  together  we  will  win." 

The  Senate  subcommittee's  records  are  re- 
plete with  other  such  instances,  including 
considerable  indication  that  Lee  Just  about 
comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases  where  travel  to 
Cuba  is  concerned.  Yet  only  two  U.S.  citi- 
zens, Negro  Nevreman  William  Worthy,  and 
Bffrs.  Helen  Maxlne  Levi  Travis,  of  Los  An- 
geles, have  been  prosecuted  for  violating  the 
ban. 

Such  laxity  Ls  hardly  curbing  travel  to 
Cuba.  About  all  It's  accomplishing  is  In- 
viting disrespect  for  the  State  Department 
from  U.S.  citizens — and  from  governments 
such  as  Mexico's,  which  only  recently  has 
been    prevailed    upon    to    quit    permitting 
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Americans  with  nonvalld  passports  to  use 
its  airports  as  points  of  departure  for  for- 
bidden travels  to  Castroland. 

Akzbicam  Studkmts  zn  Cuba 

For  the  first  time  since  Castro  came  to 
power,  the  Conmiunlst  regime  honored  our 
Fourth  of  July.  The  timing  seems  to  Indi- 
cate an  Increasing  need  for  accommodation 
with  the  United  States  in  view  of  his  troubles 
with  the  guerrillas  and  massive  resistance 
(see  his  speeches  June  18  and  27).  He  also 
had  a  news  peg  on  which  to  htmg  his  co- 
existence— 69  American  students — and  Guan- 
tanamo  Base. 

The  following  Is  a  translation  of  broad- 
casts over  the  Cuban  radio,  July  6: 

"Havana,  radio  progreso:  Rector  Juan 
Marlnello  (president  of  the  Cuban  commu- 
nist Party),  of  the  University  of  Havana, 
presided  over  a  brilliant  meeting  last  night 
In  the  Magna  Hall.  Said  Dr.  Juan  Marlnello: 
'The  Fourth  of  July  Is  a  glorious  day  for 
humanity,  not  only  for  the  United  States.' " 

The  meeting  took  place  as  an  act  of  honor 
to  the  69  U.S.  students  who  are  visiting  Cuba 
"to  learn  first  hand  the  rfsults  of  the  Cuban 
revolution."  Following  the  singing  of  both 
national  anthems,  the  secretary  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  student  union,  Roberto  Viz- 
caino (Communist)  presented  the  head  of 
the  student  groups,  Levi  Laub,  who  said: 

"I  had  no  idea  that  tonight  I  was  going  to 
speak.  If  I  had  known  it,  I  would  not  have 
come.  I  only  want  to  say  that  we  are  happy 
over  the  kindness  with  which  the  people, 
and  particularly  the  university  students,  are 
treating  us." 

"Our  trip,"  Laub  continued,  "has  been  the 
cause  of  surprise  in  our  country  •  •  •  al- 
though we  have  been  here  only  a  brief  time, 
we  have  observed  the  warmth  which  which 
we  have  been  treated,  and  hope  that  in  a 
short  time,  the  Cubans  will  visit  us  In  oiu* 
universities." 

Later  the  same  day.  Radio  Progreso  an- 
no\inced: 

"Today,  July  6,  the  Association  of  the 
North  American  Friends  of  Cuba  will  cele- 
brate Independence  Day  of  the  United  States 
•  •  •  and  will  hold  a  forum  on  the  fight  of 
the  Negroes  for  their  civil  rights  In  the 
United  States. 

"Meeting  with  their  resident  compatriots 
In  Cuba,  will  be  the  brave  North  American 
students  who  have  Journeyed  to  Cuba  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  the  truth  of  the  Cuban 
revolution. 

"Among  the  participants  In  the  forum  will 
be  Robert  Williams,  well-known  Negro 
fighter  of  the  United  States  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  international  press.  (Williams  Is 
writing  for  Castro's  propaganda  news  service 
Prensa  Latlna.)" 

The  American  students  also  visited  the 
Communist  organ.  Hoy,  and  held  a  round- 
table  discussion  with  the  Conununlst  hier- 
archy of  Cuba: 

"The  59  young  brave  North  American  stu- 
dents are  visiting  our  country  to  learn  first- 
hand the  Cuban  revolution,  were  interviewed 
last  night  by  the  National  Directorate  of  the 
PUR  (Conununlst  national  direction  of  the 
government),  Comandante  Raul  Castro. 
Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of  Armed  Forces; 
apd  Bias  Roca,  of  Hoy.  The  President  of  the 
Federation  of  Cuban  Women  (Conununlst 
women's  group  for  the  penetration  of  Latin 
America)  Vilma  Bspin  de  Castro,  and  Lazaro 
Pena,  Secretary  General  of  the  Cuban  Work- 
ers Federation  (Pena  has  called  repeatedly 
of  workers  In  Venezuela  and  other  coun- 
tries to  revolt  against  the  Imperialists — see 
speeches  of  January  1963)  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  offloes  of 
Hoy,  whose  director  gave  the  students  a  his- 
tory of  the  background  of  the  paper  since 
its  foundation.  For  his  part.  Comandante 
Raul  Castro,  and  his  wife,  Vilma  Bq>ln.  an- 


swered all  the  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
North  American  visitors." 

The  editorial  in  Hoy  on  July  6  is  revealing: 

The  mobilization  of  the  heroic  American 
Negroes  to  fight  for  their  rights  as  dtiaens. 
and  the  voyage  of  69  American  stiidents  to 
Cuba,  is  breaking  the  dollar  curtain  and 
destroying  the  ofllcial  lies,  lies  that  are  dis- 
posed to  fine  them  $5,000  and  suffer  5  years 
In  prison  (for  the  Illegal  trip),  demon- 
strates that  even  in  the  fortress  of  imperial- 
ism (the  United  States)  the  contradictions 
among  peoples  are  beginning  to  explode." 

Immediately  following  the  editorial  on  the 
American  Negroes  and  students,  came  the 
following : 

"The  letter  from  the  Leftist  Front  of  Lib- 
eration of  Uruguay  to  comrade  Fidel  Castro 
expressing  the  unmovable  solidarity  of  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  toward  the  Cuban 
revolution  is  as  unmovable  as  the  solidarity 
of  Cuba  toward  the  Latin  American  peoples. 
The  OAS  with  its  treaties  (accords)  Is  In- 
capable of  killing  this  sentiment,  or  to  im- 
pede Its  expression. 

"0\u  peoples  can  close  the  road  to  the  In- 
terventionists, the  fight  of  all  the  patriotic 
forces,  democratic,  popular,  revolutionaries, 
socialists  *  *  *  all  those  who  refuse  to  cede 
to  the  Yankee  foreign  ministry  as  col- 
onies •  •  •  etc." 

Apparently  linked  to  all  this.  CMQ  Havana 
broadcast  on  July  6  the  following: 

"There  are  three  student  groups  partici- 
pating In  a  march  through  the  United  States 
asking  the  Government  to  evacuate  the 
Guantanamo  Base.  They  agreed  yesterday 
to  meet  at  Griffith  Air  Force  Base.  The 
students  met  on  July  3  In  New  York  and 
said  that  their  march  would  end  at  the 
Guantanamo  Base,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Government  arbitrarily  maintains 
prohibitions  against  U.S.  citizens  visiting 
Cuba." 

Again,  on  July  9,  Radio  Progreso,  Havana, 
said: 

"It  was  announced  in  New  York  that 
participants  of  the  'March  For  Peace'  left 
Rome  yesterday  en  route  to  Cuba,  after 
having  made  a  final  demonstration  on  Amer- 
ican Territory  (U3.  base  of  Biki  In  Italy) 
with  their  final  goal  Guantanamo  Base. 

"The  group  will  be  Joined  by  3  others,  ^rom 
Quebec.  Canada,  and  12  from  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  'reiterating  their  decision  to  continue 
the  peaceful  fight  tot  Cuba.' 

"The  members  of  the  group  pointed  out 
that  'the  fight  for  peace  In  the  Caribbean 
IB  a  necessary  condition  for  peace  In  all  of 
the  world.' 

"They  will  travel  through  North  American 
territory,  from  North  to  South,  until  they 
arrive  in  Florida,  where  they  will  arrive  at 
the  city  Guantanamo,  more  than  3,500  miles 
of  journey. 

"They  annoxinced  they  woiild  'continue 
making  acts  of  protest  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  United  States  against  Cuba.'  and 
are  Jomrneylng  to  Guantanamo.  'despite  the 
official  Yankee  measures  that  prohibit  North 
Americans  to  Journey  to  Cuba'." 


MALICIOUS  STATEMENT  RESENTED 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  portions 
of  a  statement  appearing  in  the  Congrbs- 
sioNAL  Rkcord  of  Junc  27.  1963,  on  page 
11847,  are  seriously  erroneous. 

An  imnamed  union  leader — after 
claiming  an  absence  of  toilet  and  hand- 


washing facilities  for  migrants — is  quoted 
as  saying: 

Consxuners  would  gag  on  their  salad  if  they 
saw  the  lack  of  sanitary  ccmdltlons  under 
which  the  products  are  grown  and  jH-ocessed. 

I  Challenge  the  perpetrator,  purveyor, 
or  publisher  of  the  quoted  statonent  to 
produce  any  legally  or  morally  accept- 
able evidence  to  substantiate  any  such 
charge  pertaining  to  the  Salinas  Valley 
in  California.  I  b^eve,  and  unless  fac- 
tual evidence  is  produced,  I  submit  that 
the  statement  is  false — maliciously  false. 

More  quality  salad  vegetables  are 
grown  and  processed  in  the  Salinas  Val- 
ley than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world 
and  such  conditions  do  not  occur  in  the 
Salinas  Valley.  Any  product  grown  in 
the  Salinas  Valley  is  thoroughly  in- 
spected for  all  imperfections — by  State 
inspectors  and  by  industry  self-inspec- 
tion, for  which  there  is  none  more  strict 
in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  statement  is  an  unfair 
and  false  slur  upon  the  migrant  workers. 
Certainly  the  publisher  of  this  remark 
would  not  want  to  infer  that  the  personal 
habits  of  the  domestic  migrant  worker 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  bracero  from 
Mexico. 

Would  anyone  believe  that  any  per- 
son— even  the  most  stupid— would  make 
such  a  derogatory  remark  about  an  in- 
dustry in  which  he  was  interested  or 
from  which  he  derived  his  livelihood? 
Such  a  remaric,  even  if  well  founded, 
would  be  no  less  than  treacherous  sabo- 
tage. 

It  would  seem  analogous  and  just  as 
fair  to  publish  a  statement  that  all  do- 
mestic grocers,  doctors,  and  restaura- 
teurs in  San  Antonio  had  a  contagious 
venereal  disease.  Such  a  statement 
would  be  rightfully  resented  by  everyone. 
I  resent  the  statement  about  the  salad 
vegetable  industry. 

Also,  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  cause 
was  valid,  resort  to  false  statements 
would  not  be  necessary. 

Most  importantly,  all  people— except- 
ing one  dishonest  ingrate — ^in  every 
State  in  our  Union  can  be  assured  that 
all  vegetables  grown  in  the  Salinas  Val- 
ley of  California  were  and  are  of  high 
quality,  clean  and  thoroughly  inspected. 

Any  reasonable  person  should  under- 
stand what  every  local  governmental  of- 
ficial in  California  well  knows;  namely, 
that  it  is  enormously  more  dilBcult.  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful  to  provide  adequate 
water  and  sanitary  facilities  for  great 
temporary  influxes  of  migrant  families 
than  for  men.  domestic  or  foreign,  unac- 
companied by  their  families.  The  bra- 
cero program  helped  to  alleviate  this 
enormous  problem.  A  migrant  program 
which  encourages  a  nomadic  family  life 
will  aggravate  the  problem. 

I  trust  no  Member  of  Congress  will 
vote  to  impose  these  irritating  and  ex- 
pensive problems  upon  small  rural  com- 
munities. 


I.KTF  ERIKSC»f  DAY 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  ttie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  LaNOEir]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  pt^t  in  the  Rccord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


1Q/i9 
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Tlie  SPSA  CER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetkm  to  be  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Oonoe  itieut? 
There  wu  no  objeetion. 
Ifr.  LAN<IEN.  Me.  Speaker.  I  am 
todaj  iBftrot  udng  a  Joint  resolution  to 
anthoriie  tta  i  Preakleat  to  proclaim  Oc- 
tober 9  In  ea  di  year  m  I^eif  Erikaon  Day. 
Reoocnitk  a  of  that  iuurdy  Viking  is 
kmc  ovenin .  There  is  general  recogni- 
tion today  'if  Leif  Erikson  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  (ur  western  continent.  His 
voyage  to  1  kirth  America  in  the  year 
1000.  the  su  Mequent  expeditions  by  his 
brother.  To  vald.  and  by  Torfln  Karl- 
aevne.  who  »me  with  3  ships  and  160 
people  to  okmlae  Vinland.  as  well  as 
voyages  bet  reen  Iceland  and  Greenland 
and  the  Aoierican  continent  up  to  the 
middle  of  tl  le  14th  century,  are  well  es- 
tablished hi  itorteal  facts. 

Authentic  fcted  historical  writings  and 
doeumentar  r  evidence  substantiate  I^if 
Brikaon's  ex  >Iorations.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
gress of  thi  United  States  has  on  past 
OPfar**^"*  VI  rifled  Leif  Erikson's  sUtus. 

In  AJ>.  II  07.  the  first  white  child  was 
bom  in  Anertea.  scm  of  "Hiorflnn  and 
Bndrld  Kar  sefni.  members  of  Leif  Erlk- 
acm's  exped  tion  to  Vinland.  The  first 
blshcv  of  A  nerica.  Eric  Onupson.  whose 
see  Include  Greenland  and  Vinland— 
America— V  as  appointed  by  Pope  Pas- 
chall  n.  in  he  year  AJJ.  1121. 

The  color  y  in  Greenland  fiourished  for 
many  yean ,  but  completely  disappeared 
aometime  a  ter  1340.  An  expedition  was 
sent  to  kxate  and  bring  back  to  the 
Christian  ;  aith  the  coloniste  who  had 
left  the  we  item  settlement.  It  is  gen- 
erally beUei  ed  that  apart  of  that  expedi- 
tion penetr  ited  as  f  ar  as  my  nattve  Min- 
nesota, pro  >s«)ly  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay. 
akmg  the  »  etoon  River,  across  Lake  Win- 
nipeg and  down  the  Red  River  of  the 

North. 

Many  Stites  and  cities  have  already 
established  October  9  of  each  year  as 
Leif  Eriksc  n  Day.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  joint  I  BBotatlon  will  now  be  adopted 
and  that  A  oericans  across  our  great  land 
wiU  observ!  that  date  on  a  national  level. 


OPPOSITION 


PARTY  HELPS  SHAPE 
l^ATIONAL  POLICY 


llr.SIBikL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 


imous con  ent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Iffr.  Comsl  may  extend  his 
remarks  a  this  point  in  the  Rscors  and 
Include  ex  raneous  matter. 

The  SPl  AEER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetftcm  1  >  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Cooi  tecticnt? 

There  w  u  no  objection. 

Mr.  CU  ITIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an 
Interesting  refiection  on  how  debate  in- 
fluences t  le  evolution  of  policy  to  note 
the  extent  to  which  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration :  las  embraced  a  large  part  of 
the  Rept^ean  diagnosis  of  our  eco- 
nomic preplans  and  how  they  can  best 
be  solved!  Admittedly  the  administra- 
Uon  cont  Ques  to  put  primary  reUance 
on  the  dietrine  that  what  basically  is 
needed  is  an  increase  in  aggregate  de- 
mand bro  i«ht  about  through  deficit  fi- 
nancing. 

Nevertl  eless,  by  studying  the  economic 
xeporto  o    the  President  for  1962  and 


1963.  as  well  as  the  accompanying  reports 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  one 
can  detect  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
large  part  which  numerous  structural 
changes — particularly  rapid  technologi- 
cal advancement — are  playing  in  creat- 
ing our  chronic  vmemployment  problem. 
Republicans  have  been  espoxising  this 
view  for  some  time. 

In  the  minority  views  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Annual  Reports 
for  1961.  1962.  and  1963.  the  minority 
members  have  consistently  expressed  the 
view  that  a  rapid  rate  of  technological 
change  and  the  need  to  promote  and 
facilitate  adjustment  to  it  is  the  major 
d(Hnestic  challenge  of  our  time.  This 
position  was  summarized  in  the  conclu- 
sion to  the  minority  views  in  1962.  as 
follows: 

The  majority  and  the  administration 
basically  misunderstand  the  nattire  of  o\ir 
dynamic  and  growing  economy.  They  be- 
lieve that  n.S.  Government  spending  wlU 
lead  to  prosperity  and  full  employment. 
This  policy  would  take  us  down  the  well- 
worn  path. to  Inflation.  It  would  neither 
solve  our  basic  structural  unemployment — 
which  Is  the  primary  symptom  of  our 
dynamic  and  growing  economy — nor  would 
It  solve  our  serious  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Indeed,  It  would  make  them 
worse. 

This  administration  has  failed  to  attack 
our  unemployment  and  balance-of-payments 
problems  with  sufflclent  vigor  or  urgency. 
In  fact.  Instead  of  Improving,  recent  signs 
suggest  that  these  problems  may  be  deepen- 
ing. Significant  Improvement  cannot  be  ex- 
pected imtll  the  administration  discards  Its 
obsolescent  economic  theories  In  favor  of  the 
ideas  more  appropriate  to  today's  technolog- 
ical revolution. 

We  welcome  this  technological  revolution. 
In  the  long  nin  It  will  lead  to  a  sharp  ex- 
pansion In  Job  opportunities  as  well  as  to  a 
significant  Improvement  In  this  country's 
international  competitive  position.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  ease  and  facilitate  the 
adjustments  which  technological  change 
causes  by  promoting  worker  retraining  and 
mobility,  by  improving  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  and  by  making  great- 
er efforts  to  match  unfilled  Jobs  with  the 
men  and  women  seeking  work. 

Every  equitable  effort  must  be  made  to 
stimulate-  Job-creating  Investment.  This 
ean  lead  to  greater  productivity  and.  with 
restraint  by  Oovemment.  labor  and  business, 
to  lower  prices  which  would  spur  sales  at 
home  and  better  our  competitive  position  in 
world  markets. 

Those  who  have  lltUe  faith  in  the  inherent 
dynamism  and  resiliency  of  our  free  enter- 
prise economy  have  been  proved  wrong  In 
the  past.  We  think  they  are  wrong  again 
and  that  history  will  bear  us  out. 


Again,  in  the  1963  report,  issued  on 
March  14,  1963,  the  minority  members 
made  46  recommendations  to  strengthen 
the  economy.  These  included  a  number 
of  recommendations  designed  to  facil- 
itate adjustment  to  technological  change 
and  to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
labor  market.  I  ask  vinanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  minority  recom- 
mendations to  the  1963  report  be  in^ 
eluded  in  the  Rxcoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

One  of  the  latest  statements  to  issue 
from  the  administration  concerned  re- 
cent testimony  of  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  John  F.  Henning  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower.    The  Labor  Department  re- 


lease of  June  4. 1968,  reports  Under  Sec- 
retary Henning  as  sajring  that  the  Na- 
tion's rapidly  advancing  technology, 
coupled  with  the  inability  of  many  Amer- 
ican workers  to  successfully  adjust  to  it. 
had  created  a  manpower  problem  in  the 
United  States  which  would  best  be  re- 
solved through  an  "active  labor  market 
poUcy." 

Under  Secretory  Henning  outlined  a 
nine-point  program  to  implement  such  a 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Labor  Department  release  on  Under 
Secretary  Henning's  testimony  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  am  gratified,  indeed,  that  the  nine 
points  which  Under  Secretary  Henning 
recommended  were  suggested  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  their  1963 
minority  recommendations,  summarized 
below. 

The  greater  awareness  of  the  struc- 
tural causes  of  our  unemplosrment  prob- 
lem, which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  in  this  administration,  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  to  those  of  us  in  the  mi- 
nority party  who  sometimes  wonder 
about  the  effecUveness  of  the  oppositions 
role  in  helping  to  shape  national  policy. 
The  record  makes  it  clear,  I  think,  that 
an  alert  and  constructive  minority  can 
play  a  large  and  vital  role  in  shaping 
policy.  Those  who  criticize  the  opposi- 
tion for  what  might  seem  to  them  to  be 
carping  and  poUUcally  motivated  attacks 
should  remember  that  by  its  prodding, 
the  minority  helps  to  shape  more  realistic 
and  effective  poUcies  and  Is  thus  fulflU- 
ing  Its  proper  function  in  a  democracy. 

Thx  1963  Annual  IUpokt  or  thi  Joint 
Economic  Committex 

MINOXXTT  YIEWB  SUlIMAaT  0» 
HaOOlCKXNDATIONS 

I  Tax  recommendations:  (a)  Understated 
conditions,  support  a  permanent  reduction 
In  personal  and  corporate  taxes;  (b)  suggest 
a  1-year  cut  of  $7  to  $8  bUllon  as  possibly 
approprUte;  (c)  favor  greater  incentives  to 
save  and  Invest;  (d)  suggest  consideration  be 
given  to  new  methods  of  taxing  growth  in- 
come; (e)  believe  some  structural  reforms 
BhoxUd  be  enacted  in  1963;  (f )  question  wis- 
dom of  enacting  future  tax  cute  now;  (g) 
If  admliUstratlon  continues  to  press  for  3- 
year  program.  beUeve  largest  cut  should  come 
In  first  year;  (h)  must  be  accompanied  by 
expenditvire  control,  noninfiatlonary  financ- 
ing of  deficits,  easing  of  the  cost-price 
squeeae.  and  other  measures  vital  to  economic 
growth. 

n  Expenditure  control :  (a)  Support  tem- 
porary ceUlng  of  W6  blUion  on  Federal  spend- 
ing- (b)  Congress  should  establish  Joint 
Ckjmmittee  on  the  Budget;  (c)  President 
should  appoint  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
Federal  Expenditures  to  study  the  following 
areas:  (1)  Establishment  of  spending  prior- 
ities among  Federal  programs;  (2)  appraisal 
of  Federal  activities  to  determine  those 
which  retard  economic  growth;  (3)  improve- 
ment of  Federal  budgeting  process;  (4)  ex- 
amination of  Government  functions  which 
could  be  better  performed  by  private  econ- 
omy; (6)  review  of  Federal  responslbUltles  to 
determine  which  could  be  performed  at  State 
and  local  levels;  (6)  determination  of  proper 
level  of  user  charges  and  other  fees  charged 
the  pubUc  for  qpedal  Government  services; 
and  (7)  improvement  In  Government  opera- 
tions to  increase  efficiency. 

m.  Bala*^^   of   payments:    (a)    Support 
greater  efforts  to  "set  our  own  house  in 


1963 
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order"  as  a  means  to  eliminate  our  balance- 
^of-pajrments  deficit,  putting  less  reliance  on 
negotiation  and  the  hope  that  other  nations 
will  change  their  conduct;  (b)  reject  meas- 
ures which  would  In  any  way  restrict  the 
convertibility  of  the  dollar. 

IV.  Agriculture:  (a)  Reconunend  gradual 
reduction  in  price  supports;  (b)  support  ef- 
forts to  develop  new  and  Improved  uses  for 
agricultural  products;  (c)  urge  setting  up 
of  soundly  determined  Inventory  objectives; 
(d)  recommend  against  permitting  growing 
of  surplus  crops  on  new  reclamation  and  ir- 
rigation acres;  (e)  urge  measures  to  assist 
the  farm  unemployed  in  moving  into  pro- 
ductive employment;  and  (f)  recommend 
stopping  Government  subsidy  of  crops  In  one 
area  in  preference  to  another  area. 

V.  Other  recommendations: 

A.  Facilitating  adjustment  to  technical 
change : 

1.  Education  and  training:  (a)  Broaden 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  to  Include  adult  education  courses  in 
basic  subjects;  (b)  expand  Federal  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  programs; 
(c)  coordinate  Health,  Education.  Welfare's 
vocational  education  program  and  Labor's 
apprenticeship  program;  (d)  review  draft  law 
provisions  as  they  Impede  education  and 
employment  of  young  men;  (e)  amend  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  to 
authorize  training  of  more  young  people, 
particularly  "dropouts";  (f )  eliminate  incon- 
sistency among  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  and  unem- 
ployment Insurance  programs;  (g)  amend 
tax  laws  to  permit  tax  deduction  for  educa- 
tion or  training  expenses  and  tax  credit  for 
individuals  training  In  either  academic  or 
vocational  subjects  at  the  post-high  school 
level;  (h)  provide  Incentives  for  companies 
to  plan  for  technological  changes  by  encour- 
aging States  to  broaden  merit  ratings  under 
unemplo3rment  insxirance  laws;  (1)  encour- 
age States  to  permit  Individuals  undergoing 

■  training  or  retraining  to  receive  unemploy- 
ment compensation  up  to  normal  amounts 
and  limits;  (J)  consider  dlsquallfsring  from 
unemplo3rment  compensation  workers  who 
refuse  referral  to  training  without  good 
cause. 

2.  Mobility:  (a)  Amend  tax  laws  to  change 
definition  of  "home"  to  the  place  where  a 
worker  owns  a  home  and  maintains  his  fam- 
ily; (b)  eliminate  barriers  to  mobUlty  caused 
by  pensions  and  Job  rights;  (c)  pay  subsist- 
ence or  transportation  allowances  to  unem- 
ployment Insurance  claimants  who  look  for 
work  in  areas  beyond  a  predetermined  dis- 
tance from  their  home;  (d)  allow  tax  relief 
for  moving  expenses  Involved  In  taking  a  new 
Job. 

3.  Job  Information  and  research  activ- 
ities: (a)  Strengthen  the  n.S.  Employment 
Service  and  private  employment  agencies; 
(b)  establish  a  nationwide  "early  warning 
system"  to  allow  preparation  for  technologi- 
cal Job  displacement;  (c)  favor  establish- 
ment of  a  national  clearinghouse  of  skills 
and  Job  vacancies;  (d)  support  permanent 
State  programs  for  temporary  extension  of 
unemplojrment  insurance. 

B.  Productivity:  (1)  Encourage  researcli 
and  development  activities  in  industries  serv- 
ing clvlUan  markets:  (2)  create  a  National 
Productivity  Council;  (3)  support  tax  deduc- 
tion as  a  bxisiness  expense  of  outlays  for 
machinery  and  equipment;  (4)  review  of  de- 
preciation schedules;  (6)  encourage  profit 
sharing  by  employees;  (6)  encourage  export 
expansion. 

C.  Antitrust:  Favor  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Antitrust  Law*  to  review  UB. 
laws  and  i»t>cedures  as  they  affect  growth. 
foreign  economic  policy,  etc. 

D.  National  emergency  strikes:  Urge  the 
administration  to  submit  new  legislation  to 
deal  with  national  emergency  strikes. 


E.  Discrimination  in  employment  and 
training:  Reqiilre  faster  progress  In  elimi- 
nating it,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  race,  but 
age  as  well. 

HXNNINO  OXTTLOntS  NZNB-PoiNT  PaOQKAM  FOS 

AcnvK  Labob  Mabkxt  Polict 

Under  Secretary  of  Labor  John  F.  Henning 
said  today  that  the  Nation's  rapidly  advanc- 
ing technology,  coupled  with  the  inablUty  of 
many  American  workers  to  successfully  ad- 
just to  it,  had  created  a  manpower  problem 
in  the  United  States  which  woiiid  best  be 
resolved  through  what  he  termed  an  "active 
labor  market  policy." 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  and  Manpower,  Henning, 
who  is  also  Administrator  of  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Manpower  Administration,  out- 
lined a  nine-point  program  to  Implement 
such  a  policy. 

He  set  forth  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

"An  up-to-date  labor  market  information 
service  for  workers  and  employers";  operating 
in  "a  S3rstematlc  manner  at  all  placement 
services." 

"An  early  warning  system  of  impending 
changes,  especially  layoffs."  in  order  that 
efforts  "can  be  immediately  Initiated  to 
place  In  jobs  or  put  Into  training  those  who 
are  scheduled  to  be  displaced." 

"An  effective  informational  service  fCH- 
career  guidance  and  counseling  before 
entry  into  working  life" — and — "continuing 
throughout  a  person's  working  life." 

"A  corresponding  educational  system,  vo- 
cational as  well  as  academic  which  is  respon- 
sive to  current  and  upcoming  manpower 
needs." 

"An  expanded  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
gram." 

"A  well -endowed  system  of  placement 
services  which  focuses  not  only  on  a  given 
labor  market  but  is  national  in  scope." 

"A  program  of  training  and  retraining  for 
tinempioyed  and  underemployed  workers,  as 
well  as  a  program  for  equipping  employed 
skilled  workers  with  additional  skUls  to  meet 
increasing  technical  demands." 

"A  program  for  aiding  the  mobility  of 
workers,  responsive  to  the  changing  geog- 
raphy of  employment  opportunities." 

"The  elimination  of  racial  discrimination 
In  employment,  training  and  education." 

Henning  defined  an  active  labor  market 
policy  as  one  "achieving  and  maintaining — 
In  conjrmctlon  with  monetary,  fiscal  and 
other  measures — a  full  employment  econ- 
omy." He  added  his  belief  that  "the  United 
States  is  t>ecoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need"  for  such  a  policy. 

Commenting  on  comparative  manpower 
programs  in  the  United  States  and  Eiirope. 
Henning  said  that  "our  problems  are  far 
mcH-e  complex  than  those  faced  by  the  small- 
er European  nations,  and  we  lack  the  tradi- 
tion of  economic  and  manpower  'planning' 
that  exists  in  Europe."  He  expressed  confi- 
dence, however,  that  "the  United  States  wlU 
find  solutions  to  its  manpower  problems, 
and  that  those  solutions  will  be  consistent 
with  our  own  Federal-State  traditions." 


ARE  THE  FREEMANS  "HOUSE 
HUNTINO"  OVERSEAS? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findlkt]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  leaker,  accom- 
panied by  eight  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture officials.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Orville  Freeman  and  Mrs.  Freeman  left 
Saturday  On  a  trip  which  will  take  them 
on  a  month-long  tour  of  the  Red  bloc, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia.  Bulgaila,  and  Rumania. 

The  Junket  gives  substance  to  the 
rumor  that  Secretary  Freeman  Is  now 
considered  a  New  Frontier  liability,  and 
is  about  to  be  kicked  upstairs  into  a 
diplomatic  position. 

It  is  more  likely  house-hunting  and  a 
warm-up  for  an  ambassadorship,  than 
the  serious  study  of  Communist  agricul- 
ture predicted  in  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publicity  releases. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  traveling  halfway 
around  the  world  supposedly  to  trade 
ideas  with  Communists  in  five  countries 
on  how  to  control  farms  and  farmers. 
In  planning  the  itinerary,  he  apparently 
overlooked  Commimist  Cuba  and  Cas- 
tro's Minister  of  Agriculture,  "Che" 
Guevera.  He  could  search  the  world 
over  and  not  find  a  more  dedicated  Com- 
munist farm  leader  than  Ouevera,  and 
he  would  have  to  travel  only  90  miles 
off  Florida's  coast  to  find  him. 

Whether  the  real  reason  is  house 
hunting  or  idea  hunting  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  U.S.  taxpayer  can  possibly  bene- 
fit from  this  extensive  Junketing  by  Mr. 
Freeman  and  his  entoui-age. 

What  can  they  learn  that  would  be 
useful  to  the  United  States?  The  trip 
is  confined  to  Communist  countries 
where  Government  controls  have  been 
notably  unsuccessful  in  solving  food 
problems.  Nor  is  any  benefit  to  the  Com- 
munists In  prospect.  Mr.  Freeman  has 
been  notably  unsuccessful  in  his  own 
efforts  to  regiment  U.S.  farmers. 

If  he  could  go  as  champion  of  a  free 
agriculture,  the  Communists  might  learn 
something  worthwhile.  As  it  is.  he 
travels  as  the  rejected  advocate  of  man- 
datory acreage  controls.  Jail  sentences 
for  dairy  farmers  and  oUier  forms  of 
regimentation. 

One  possible  reason  for  the  trip  re- 
mains. In  the  wake  of  his  overwhelming 
defeat  In  the  May  21  wheat  referendum, 
Mr.  Freeman  may  be  searching  for  ways 
to  win  the  next  one.  If  so,  he  will  find 
an  expert  in  Mr.  Khrushchev,  who  has 
not  lost  a  referendum  yet. 


£3  THERE  REALLY  EXCESS  PLANT 
CAPACITY? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  program  of  tax 
cuts  and  higher  Government  spending  ts 
based  on  a  number  of  crucial  assump- 
tions, including  one  which  says  that 
there  is  a  large  amoimt  of  idle  plant  and 
equipment  in  the  economy.  It  is  the  ad- 
ministration's contention  that  a  higher 
level  of  effective  demand  would  put  this 
idle  capacity  to  use  without  *^*«!««wg  any 
inflationary  pressure. 
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A  dose  ecamlnaUon  of  our  so-called 
ezoen  MPidtj  has  led  me  to  believe 
Uiat  much  <  t  this  caiMicitj  is  technolog- 
ICAlly  outBU  ded  or  is  caiMcity  designed 
to  i»roduce  >roducts  that  the  consumer 
no  longer  w  mts.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
the  econom^  r  may  very  well  be  nmning 
at  or  dose  t » what  might  be  called  elfec- 
tive  or  econc  mic  capacity. 

Support  iar  this  view  recently  came 
from  MoQn  w-Hill's  "16th  Annual  Sur- 
rey of  Business  Plans  for  New  Plants 
and  Equipment."  For  the  first  time. 
MoOraw-Hi  1  asked  manufacturers  how 
much  of  the  r  plant  and  equipment  was 
technologies  ly  outmoded.  Manufactur- 
ers respond  d  that  22  percent  of  their 
capacity  fel  into  this  category.  With 
the  eocmom]  operating  at  about  83  per- 
cent of  capa  :ity,  the  economy  is  already 
using  more  than  its  effective  capacity 
and  Is  now  ( «)erating  some  of  its  high- 
cost  and  oitmoded  facilities. 

In  an  add  -ess  before  the  National  In- 
dustrial Cosference  Board  on  May  16. 
1M3.  Prof.  A  Ltnarin  PhUllps,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  V  rglnia.  provided  additional 
supfwrt  to  t  le  view  that  much  of  our 
excess  capac  ty  is  technologically  obso- 
lete or  is  cat  acity  to  produce  goods  that 
the  market  does  not  want  Professor 
Phillips  males  the  point  that  the  in- 
crease in  to  al  demand  arising  from  a 
tax  cut  aoctmpanied  by  txiore  Federal 
spending  pro  »ably  would  press  upon  ef- 
fective or  ec(  nomic  ci4>acity  much  soon- 
er than  the  administration's  analysis 
suggests. 

If  this  is  i  o,  then  I  believe  that  the 
result  would  >e  a  renewal  of  inflaUonary 
w|ilcb— in  addition  to  the 
— ^  effects  of  inflation — ^would 
prove  damag  ng  to  our  already  serious 
balance  of  pi  yments  position. 

Farther  ooi  tltarmatiOD  that  our  idle  ca- 
pacity is  eltb  T  marginal  capacity  or  ca- 
padty  to  pnx  uce  what  is  not  needed  was 
"""  ■  ■  I  talk  by  Walter  K.  Bailey, 
the  Wamer  It  Swasey  Co., 
before  the  NiUonal  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  t  Iso  on  May  16.  Fy>r  goods 
that  are  in  Remand.  Mr.  Bailey  pointo 
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out,  our  ^Bci  !nt  capacity  is  pushing  the 
9&-85-peroen   level  of  use. 

I  ask  that  he  addresses  by  both  Pro- 
fessor Phillip  I  and  Mr.  BaUey.  as  sum- 
marised by  tl  e  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Boarc ,  be  inserted  in  the  Rbcokb 
at  this  point 

How  M^CH  Unxwxd  Capacxtt? 

talk  toy  Almarin  Phmips. 

gnfduate  s^ool  of  bnalneaB  ad- 

UnlTeralty  of   Virginia   be- 

ioh  on  "The  ■eoDomlat  X<ook8 

t,"  at  the  47th  annual  meet- 

Nittonal  Industrial  Conference 
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I  a  Wew  York  City) 
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Wharton  School,  and  the  board  of  goyemors 
have  made  substantial  progress.  The  most 
recent  study— preeented  by  McGraw-Hill  in 
a  release  of  AprU  20,  1963— suggesta  that 
«zcess  capacity  at  the  end  of  1962  was  as 
great  as  that  at  the  end  ot  1961.  For  the 
average  manufacturing  indtistry.  the  output 
^te  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  about  10 
POTcent  below  the  capacity  rate  as  defined 
above.  Put  in  another  way,  manufacturing 
industries  oould  produce  about  $15  blUion 
more  goods  without  running  existing  plant 
and  equipment  at  uneoonomlcally  high 
rates. 

Questions  of  where  the  excess  capacity  is 
and  why  it  exists  are  at  least  as  Important 
as  the  question  of  how  much.  According 
to  McGraw-Hill,  for  example,  industries  such 
as  steel,  automobiles  and  rubber  were  oper- 
ating at  or  near  economic  capacity  while 
others,  such  as  metal  fabrication,  machinery 
and  stone,  clay  and  glass  were  running  well 
below  that  mark,  if  the  answer  to  the 
"where"  question  shows  widely  varied  ca- 
pacity utlllaation  rates,  it  is  siiggested  that 
excess  capacity  is  being  caused  In  pcu-t  by 
changes  In  the  structure  of  demand,  not  by 
a  simple  insufficiency  of  demand.  The  econ- 
omy, that  ia.  has  capacity  to  produce  goods 
which  the  market  does  not  want. 

The  present  situation— Judged  by  unem- 
ployment as  well  as  capacity  data — leads  to 
the  impression  that  structural  change  may 
be  as  Important  a  caiise  of  excess  capacity  as 
is  the  level  of  totel  demand.  If  this  is  true, 
tax  reduction,  whUe  important  as  an  eco- 
nomic remedy,  cannot  fuUy  eUminate  ex- 
cessive unemployment  and  under-capacity 
utilisation.  The  economically  relevant  ex- 
cess capacity  Is  only  that  which  can  pro- 
duce goods  which  the  market  wants. 

The  recent  McGraw-Hill  survey  also  sought 
to  determine  the  amoxmt  of  plant  and 
equipment  which  was  technologically  out- 
moded. And  so  far  as  the  "why"  question 
is  concerned,  this  is  crucial.  Just  as  capacity 
to  produce  goods  which  the  market  does 
not  want  is  largely  irrelevant  to  economic 
questions,  so  to  technologicaUy  obsolete  ca- 
pacity. Certain  "old"  industriea— such  as 
railroads.  ahlpbuUdlng  and.  to  an  extent. 
steel — ^have  great  amounts  of  plant  and 
equipment  stUl  on  their  books  which,  should 
demand  Increase,  would  not  be  utilised.  In- 
stead, It  would  be  replaced  by  new  capital 
goods.  Tliat  such  plant  and  equipment 
should  be  listed  aa  "excess  capacity"  to  very 
doubtful,  since  it  lacks  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce goods  in  a  manner  oonstotent  with  the 
efllctont  resource  aUocatlon  required  by  the 
market  system.  Much  of  it  wo\Ud  not  be 
used  under  any  circumstances. 

How  much  excess  capacity  then?  Look- 
ing backwards— looking  to  the  goods  which 
have  been  produced  In  the  past  and  to  the 
technologies  used  to  produce  them — there  to 
a  great  deal.  McGraw-Hill's  data  showing 
o^y  88  percent  utilisation  may  be  quite 
correct.  But  looking  forward — to  the  goods 
which  wlU  be  produced  and  to  the  technolo- 
gies which  will  be  used  to  make  them— there 
to  not  nearly  so  much.  The  small  initial 
Increase  In  total  demand  which  a  tax  cut 
or  other  autonomous  influence  could  signal 
could  easily  press  effective,  economic  capaci- 
ty much  earlier  than  the  McGraw-HUl  data 
sxiggest.  Thsre  to  a  real  possibility  of  a 
substantial  Investment  boom — much  of  it  In 
new  types  of  capacity— within  the  next  2 
ye*rs.  I 

MacBiNxaT 

(Summary  of  a  talk  by  Walter  K.  BaUey, 
chairman,  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  before 
a  preaidenta'  panel  on  "The  Business  Out- 
look by  Industry,"  at  the  47th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Indwtrlal  Con- 
ference Board  held  May  16-17,  1968,  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  Tork  City) 
In  a  dtoeufldon  of  the  business  outlook 

for  machinery,  I  am  concerning  myself  pri- 


marily with  production  machinery  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  goods;  durable,  capital 
goods  for  us  In  manufacturing. 

For  the  background  of  what  I  want  to  say, 
and  to  gain  perspective,  it  to  necessary  to 
look  at,  and  examine  the  last  capital  goods 
boom  in  1965. 1966,  and  1967. 

Thto  boom  produced  about  $37  billion  of 
capital  goods  expendltxu-es  In  1956  and  1957. 
Present  estimates  for  1963  are  at  about  the 
$38  biUlon  level. 

Obviously,  a  $38  bUUon  level  in  1968  to 
not  producing  the  market  for  productive  ma- 
chinery that  the  $36  to  $37  biUlon  did  in 
1956  and  1957. 

The  reason  for  thto  difference  to  qiilte 
plain:  In  1956  and  1957,  Industry  was  ex- 
panding Its  productive  capacity  by  radical 
Increafies  in  new  plants,  and  these  plants  had 
to  be  filled  with  all  kinds  of  machinery. 

Thto  produced  capacity  far  beyond  the 
needs,  and  contributed  to  the  fall-off  in  total 
business  in  1958,  and  we  have  been  struggling 
with  It  ever  since. 

Thto  imused  capacity  to  not  the  kind  nor 
the  type  that  Mr.  Heller  talks  about.  It  to 
either  marginal  capacity,  or  capacity  to  pro- 
duce what  tout  needed. 

For  goods  that  are  in  demand,  our  efficient 
capacity  to  certainly  pxishlng  the  80-  to  96- 
percent  level  of  \ue.  That  to  about  maxi- 
miun,  and  to  the  introductory  rate  to  plant 
expansion. 

Thto  plant  expansion  to  not  taking  place, 
but  something  very  Important  to  happening! 
Manufactiu^rs  are  very  concerned,  and  are 
doing  something  about  the  profit  squeeze,  by 
doing  something  about  costs  in  eztotlng 
plants.  As  a  res\ilt  of  these  cost  reducUons. 
they  are  increaalng  the  capacity  to  produce, 
without  expanding  their  plants.  Thto  is  one 
of  the  healthy  aspects  of  our  present  econ- 
omy. Nowhere  to  it  better  Ulustrated  than 
in  the  steel  Industry. 

Returning  for  the  moment  to  1956  and 
1957.  about  half  of  the  $37  bUlion  of  capital 
e^>enditures  were  for  new  mimufacturlng 
plants  and  equipment  tor  thoee  plants.  Thto 
amoimted  to  about  $15  blUion. 

In  1960  and  1961  far  less  than  half  of  the 
$33  to  $34  billion  was  for  thto  purpose— only 
about  one-fourth,  or  about  $8  or  $9  billion. 
It  to  my  opinion  that  1963  wlU  show,  for 
thto  purpose,  about  one-tenth  of  the  $38 
blUlon  projected.  Thto  wiU  be  far  below  1956 
and  1967,  but  about  30  to  40  percent  more 
than  in  1960  and  1961. 

The  expenditxires  for  machinery  will  be 
quite  selective.  The  en^yhasto  will  be  on 
machinery  that  wlU  radically  reduce  costs. 
There  to  a  very  receptive  attitude  for  any 
equipment  that  will  radically  reduce  costs 
and  that  does  not  require  plant  espanaion. 
Fortunately,  the  machinery  manufacturers 
have  been  working  hard  to  develop  such  ma- 
chinery, and  there  to  much  to  be  considered. 
My  opinion  to  that  with  a  continuation  of 
the  present  level  of  general  businees.  pro- 
duction machinery  sales  in  1963  wiU  in- 
crease by  10  to  15  percent  over  1962.  With 
even  a  slight  Increase  In  the  level  of  general 
business,  thto  could  go  to  16  to  20  percent  in 
1963,  and  easUy  create  another  10  percent 
In  1964. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  BRACERO 
PRCX3RAM  MEAN? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  OoirsALB]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f]-om  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  whenever  we  hear  de- 
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f  enses  of  the  bracero  program,  we  hear 
strange  logic. 

For  example,  Thursday  a  newspaper 
Guiicle  was  inserted  in  the  Rxcord  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  the  ending  of  the 
bracero  program.  At  one  point,  the  ar- 
ticle said: 

Most  of  the  homegrown  unemployed  sim- 
ply can't  or  won't  do  the  type  of  work  called 
for. 

But  later,  a  grower  who  uses  braceros 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  would  rather  have 
domestic  workers."  The  program  is  de- 
fended "because  I  need  the  people." 

Those  braceros  are  a  lot  of  "trouble," 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  they  have  to  be 
housed  and  fed  according  to  fairly  hu- 
cmane  standards.  But  let  us  note  one 
thing:  the  bracero  users  do  not  take  the 
responsibility  for  these  minimum  stand- 
ards— it  is  the  State.  Users  complain 
that  "the  expense  of  this  to  the  growers 
is  a  major  minus  to  their  use." 

What  is  a  bracero?  According  to  this 
article,  he  is  a  man  whb  is  "quiet,  simple, 
homesick."  Now  I  can  think  of  no 
candidate  who  would  make  a  better  tar- 
get for  exploitation.  Think  of  it.  A  man 
who  is  simple  is  a  man  who  has  little,  if 
any.  education.  He  does  not  know  too 
much  about  those  infernal  contracts  and 
work  standards  and  international  agree- 
ments that  are  supposed  to  protect  him. 
He  is  quiet  because  if  he  makes  too  much 
noise  or  gripes  too  much,  he  is  shipped 
home.  He  is  homesick  because  he  is  not 
permitted  to  bring  his  family  with  him. 

I  seem  to  recall  that  the  history  books 
characterized  the  slaves  of  the  last  cen- 
tury as  simple  and  quiet  and  homesick. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  having  a 
bracero? 

This  quiet,  simple,  homesick  man 
works  hard  and  long. 

He  works  hours  that  are  undreamed  of 
in  most  of  America.  Listen  to  the 
article: 

Braceros  generally  work  a  10-  to  12-hour 
day,  6  or  7  days  a  week,  rain  or  shine.  The 
consideration  to  to  get  the  crop  in. 

Now  we  see  the  advantage  of  braceros. 
They  furnish  some  pretty  heavy  com- 
petition for  any  local  laborers.  If  an 
Attierican  wants  to  work  in  the  fields,  he 
must  be  willing  to  work  at  the  same  level 
as  the  bracero  is  working.  That  Is,  he 
must  work  under  the  sapie  conditions 
relative  to  wages  and  hours.  Of  course, 
the  domestic  workers  are  not  accorded 
things  like  housing,  social  security,  or 
workmen's  compensation,  like  the 
braceros. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  remember  the 
"poor  white  trash"  of  the  South  in  by- 
gone days.  We  know  why  these  people 
were  poor.  It  was  because  they  had  to 
compete  with  the  slaves  of  the  planta- 
tions.   The  case  is  no  different  here. 

To  compete  with  the  bracero.  the  do- 
mestic must  accept  conditions  which  the 
average  American  would  never  dream  of. 
The  main  value  of  the  bracero  is  that  he 
drives  the  price  of  agricultural  labor 
down. 

We  are  told  that  the  loss  of  the  bracero 
will  be  the  end  of  agriculture.  This  is 
FMitently  imtrue.  Only  1  or  2  percent  of 
American  farmers  even  use  braceros. 
Users  claim  that  they  would  rather  use 
domestic  workers. 


This  House  should  reject  any  exten- 
slaa  of  Public  Law  78.  and  give  the 
bracero  users  a  chance  to  use  some 
domestic  labor. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edwards,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday.  July  17. 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  1  hour,  today. 


E:fTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alger  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roush)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ASPINALL. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concuirent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  im- 
der  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8. 1388.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Cache  National  Forest.  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

8.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  certain  hearings 
on  effects  of  televtolon  portrayal  of  crime  on 
young  people;  to  the  Committee  on  Hoixse 
Administration. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  cmnmittee  had  examined  and  f oimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJl.  2461.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Henderson,  Nev.,  at  fair  market  value,  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  the  8tate  of  Nevada; 

H.R.  4946.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legtolatlve 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959,  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  ex- 
penses for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

HJ.  Res.  405.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  XJS.  participation  in  the  International 
Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. JtUy  16,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasmy,  transmitting  a  report  that  net  re- 


ceipts imder  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1064. 
based  on  a  tax  rate  of  0.4  percent,  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $484  million,  pursuant  to  section 
1  of  Public  Law  88-31  (H.  Doc.  No.  139) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiue,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  violation 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  involving  an  overobllgation,  as  of 
December  31,  1962,  of  an  allotment  of  funds 
made  to  Alexander  P.  McLachlan,  Director. 
ASCS  Commodity  Office,  Agrlcultiu-al  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  under  the  appropriation 
"12X2266(33)  Removal  of  Surpliis  Agricul- 
tural c:k)mmodltles.  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  (Transfer  to  AgriciUtiual  StabUiza- 
tlon  and  Conservation  Service) .  1963";  to  the 
Committee  on  Aiq)ropriatlons. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port  on  uneconomical  use  of  parts  kits  to 
support  depot  overhaul  activities  in  the  Air 
Force  Logtotics  Command,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Asstotant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  biU  to  declare  that 
the  United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the 
Indians  of  the  Battle  Moxmtain  Colony  cer- 
tain lands  which  are  used  for  cemetery 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
tiUed  "A  bill  to  protect  heads  of  foreign 
states  and  other  designated  officiato";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Admlntotrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admintotration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admintotra- 
tion Authorisation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  (76  Stat.  382.  383) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  5.  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  minoto  River 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Slloam  Springs.  Ark. 
and  Okla.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  Jime  2.  1953;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  »nty 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  2977.  A  blU  to  au- 
thorise the  sale  of  certain  lands  of  the  Chey- 
enne River  Siouz  Tribe;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  553).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  debvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  4211.  A  blU  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  ot  certain  min- 
eral interests  of  the  United  States  in  prop- 
erty in  South  Carolina  to  the  record  owners 
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ot  that  property;  vlth  unaiid- 
BxSfa).  B«f trrwl  to  tbc  Com- 
\  rbotoBouM. 


PUBLIC  BI  JJS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under 
bote  and 
serermlly 


clai  se 
nao  uUons 


rcf  UTCd 


•ppUMrtlo: 


^Mr. 

HJt.  7sn. 

to  limit 
«aM  of  tbm 
farm;  to  tbe 
By  Mr. 
HJt.7M0.  A 
StatM  Oods. 
PQtlBg  tttoed 
bars  <tf  the 
riiM  Corps; 


ik  Mil  to  amend  eeotlon  1345 

Beveniie  Oode  ot  1064  In  order 

o  of  that  aeetkm  in  the 

of  an  entire  buelneee  or 

Cfemmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

WABCKLL: 

bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 

change  the  method  ot  oom- 

pay  ot  oertain  enlisted  mem- 

Mavy,  Air  Force,  or  Ma- 

the  Committee  on  Armed 
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Amy, 
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HJL7M1.  A 
Chard  Dam  oo 
Bobert  T.  Kit  i 
Public  Works 
By  Mr. 

HJl.7Ma.  A 
Of  the  Psderal 
vide  penalties 
air  tran^orts 
rapresantatlTei 
•Uteaad 

By  Mr 

HJL7S4S.  A 
laws  appUcabli 


'.  IJVTOIH  at  Pennsylvania : 
MU  to  deslgnato  the  Blan- 
Bald  Bagle  Creek.  Pa.,  as  the 
Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
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and  for  other 
the  District  c< 
Bylfir 

H.B.7M4.  A 
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Individuals 
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and  for  other 
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BJR.7B45.  A 
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By  Mr 

H1L754«.  A 
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the  postal 
Office  and 

ByMr, 

HJL7e47.  A 
Revenue  Oode 
pleUon 
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the  United 

Ways  and 

HJt.7648.  A 
tog  Act.  1931; 
and  Means. 
ByMr 

H.R.7S40.  A 
Dam  on  Bald 
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Works. 

By  Mr. 

HJt.78M.  A 
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4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUe 
were  Introduced  and 
as  follows: 


QUB8SR: 
bUl  to  amend  sectkm  003(d) 
Aviation  Act  of  1068  to  pro- 
far  fratidulent  salee  of  certain 
n  by  ticket  agents  or  their 
to  the  Ooosmlttee  on  Inter- 
Oommeroe. 
MATHIAS: 
bUl  to  amend  certain  criminal 
to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
]  lurposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Columbia 
linXJB: 
bin  to  amend  the  Social  Be- 
I  sslst  States  and  oommunltles 
combating  mental  retarda- 
aspanalon  and   Improvement 
and  child  health  and  crip- 
programs,  through  provision 
itaml^.  and  Infant  care  for 
conditions  sssoclsted  with 
may  lead  to  mental  retar- 
tArough  planning  for  coo^ire- 
to  combat  mental  retardation, 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee 


bill  to  amend  the  Antldump- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

FtOWKIXi: 
bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
other  measuring  devicee  In 
i  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Civil  Service. 
sKtlOB: 
bill  to  amend  the   Internal 
of  1064  to  increase  the  de- 
to  the  present  m^'riiwiiiin 
for  an  minerals  produced  in 
to  the  Committee  on 


Slates; 


bill  to  amend  the  Antldiunp- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


8  7HNEEBSLI: 

1  lill  to  deelgnate  the  Blanchard 

1  *gi»  CnA.  Pa.,  as  the  Robert 

to  the  Committee  on  Public 


SLACK: 

hUl  to  aaoend  section  316  of 

Act  of  1034  so  as  to 

itatutory  requirement  of  af- 

itane  for  use  of  broadcasting 

for  public  office;   to 

on  Interstate  and  POreign 


bill    to    amend    the   Public 
Act  to  Increase  the  au- 
kiVroprlattons  under  that  act, 
to  the  Committee  on 


By  Mr.  UDALL: 

HH.  7S6a.  A  bOi  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
campenaatkm  of  eertaln  oOeers  and  em- 
ploy«ee  In  the  Federal  Oovemment.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

Hit.  7563.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  35  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "Patenta".  and  the 
Trademark  Act  of  July  5,  1046.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  appeals  in  patent  and  trade- 
mark caees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H  Jl.  7564.  A  bUl  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.SAYLOR: 

HJi.  7556.  A  bill  to  provide  for  amend- 
ment of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

Hit.  7566.  A  bill  to  remove  restrictions 
upon  the  free  entrance  to  the  United  Statee 
of  citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
dflc  islands;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.CORMAN: 

HJt.  7657.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "cooly 
trade"  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FA8CKLL: 

Hit.  766a.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(o)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from  induction 
for  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family  whose 
father  died  as  a  result  of  military  service;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  7569.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  coordinate  and  otherwise  provide  for 
the  economic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  utilization  of 
automatic  data  processing  eqiiipment  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies;  to  the 
Ccnnmlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

H Jl.  7660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  United  States  by 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  civil- 
ian officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of.  personal 
property  incident  to  their  services,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GILL: 

HJt.  7661.  A  bill  to  remove  reetrictions 
upon  the  free  entrance  to  the  United  States 
of  dtlaens  of  the  TTxist  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
dflc  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jxidldary. 

By  Mr.  MCFALL: 

HJt.  7563.  A  bm  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.MATHIAS: 

H.B.7663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  sealing  off  of  certain  abandoned  coal 
mines  so  as  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  water- 
ways, and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

'     By  B«r.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJt.  7664.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws;  to  t^e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr..  M068: 

HJt.  7666.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CBRIZN  of  New  York: 

Hit.  7566.  A  bill  to  remove  reetrictions 
upon  the  free  entrance  to  the  United  States 
of  citizens  of  the  Ttust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
dflc  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

Hit.  7667.  A  bill  to  eliminate  from  applica- 
tions for  Federal  employment  any  require- 
ment that  arrests  in  connection  with  peace- 
ful demonstration  for  civil  rights  purposes 
Shan  be  reported  therein;  to  the  Committee 
<m  Post  OOee  and  ClvU  Service. 


By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

HJ.  Res.  684.  Jotot  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  0  In  each 
year  as  Letf  Brlkson  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judtolary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.J.  Bee.  666.  Joint  reeolutkm  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  method  for  nom- 
inating and  electing  Jxidges  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.  Res.  437.  Reeolutlon  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  grant  it  full  author- 
ity In  certain  legislative  matters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  LIBONATI  presented  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  63,  as  adopted  to  the  73d 
General  Assembly  of  the  Stat*  of  Illinois, 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Com- 
mission to  directly  pay  for  rent,  utilities, 
and  such  other  items  where  such  direct  pay- 
ment will  result  in  lower  coets  and  also  to 
assist  to  the  Improvement  of  accommoda- 
tion and  services  provided  recipients  thxis 
reduce  the  cost  of  public  assistance;  fiirther. 
that  the  same  does  not  result  to  the  reduc- 
tion to  Federal  grants  to  this  State  for  public 
aid  purposes,  was  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLXHIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  7568.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  llielma 
Anderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  7669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Gall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jixlldary. 

HJl.  7570.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ot  Tevflk 
U.  Gokcebay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

HJl.  7671.  A  bm  to  authorize  suit  against 
the  United  States  to  confirm  and  to  quiet 
title  of  certato  real  property  to  the  parish 
of  Lafourche.  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 

HJl.  7572.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Nagako 
Naito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

HJl.  7573.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
Sanchez  Zaroo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MTTJ.TCR  of  California: 

HJl.  7574.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
Ray  Woolverton,  Jr.;  |o  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'msiLL: 

HJl.  7575.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Andrade;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HJl.  7576.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
Maano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Mazarese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7678.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Pasqutoo 
Melone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  7670.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Jane  C. 
Foley:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BTAN  of  New  York; 

H.R.7580.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Clara  Rua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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PBimONS.  ETC. 


Ukider  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleric's  desk 
and  referred  as  f oUows: 

106.  By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York:  PeUUoa 
of  Patricia  Rodriguez,  president.  Puerto  Rl- 
can  Political  Women  Association,  Inc..  and 
379  others  to  increase  the  personal  Income  tax 
exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OQ  Ways  and  Means. 

107.  By  the  8FSAKBB:  Petition  of  Gilbert 
Jewell,  totematlooal  secretary-treasurer.  Al- 
lied industrial  Workers  of  America,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  petltlontog  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  reafflrmtog  their 
traditkmal  support  for  fuU  rights  of  aU 
cltlaens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

108.  Also,  petition  of  William  L.  Hlggs,  di- 
rector, Washington  Human  Rights  Project. 
Washtogton.  D.C.,  relative  to  voting  tl^ts 
and  evaluatkm  of  the  adminlstratlon'B  dvU 
rlghU  Mil;  to  the  Oommltt^  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

100.  Also,  petition  of  Emperw  A.  Hani4>i. 
city  clerk.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  relative  to  com- 
mending the  President  for  his  forceful  pro- 
gram on  dvfl  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jtididary. 

900.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo..  relative  to  the  economic 
views  of  Abraham  Ltocoln  as  contained  to  his 
first  annual  message  to  Congress,  1861;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Adminlstratlcm. 

201.  Also,  petitton  of  Henry  Stoner.  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  Wyo..  requesting  Conipess  to 
pass  a  law  requiring  every  State  leglalature 
to  pubUsh  a  Journal  of  its  day-by-day  pro- 
ceedings; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

202.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  Wyo..  relative  to  condemntog 
the  corrupt  rural  political  machines;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

203.  Also,  petition  Of  Henry  Btoner,  Yel- 
lowstone Pai«.  Wyo..  requesttag  that  the 
House  of  Bepressntatlves  pass  legislation 
calling  for  all  public  schools  under  the  UB. 
fiag  to  cause  to  be  repeated  to  their  popUs 
the  UjS.  national  motto  "In  God  We  TVust." 
Itself  a  prayer,  this  to  be  done  at  least  once 
a  month.  Such  a  demand  would  have  high 
patriotic  and  rellglotis  overtones;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

204.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon City,  Wyo.,  requesting  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation protesting  the  omission  of  Columnist 
Drew  Pearson  from  the  list  of  those  to  re- 
ceive the  Medal  of  n«edom  from  Preeldent 
Kennedy  in  Septembo-;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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SEN  AH 

Monday,  July  15, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God,  at  this  wayside 
shrine  of  prayer,  set  up  so  long  ago  by 
our  fathers,  we  step  aside  from  the 
crowded  highway,  with  its  clamant 
voices,  that  we  may  become  conscious  of 
Thee,  knowing  that  we  have  been  as> 
sured  by  the  experioice  of  the  ages  that 
if  with  all  our  hearts  we  truly  se^  Thee, 
we  shall  surely  find  Thee. 

CHily  when  our  vision  is  cleared  and 
corrected  by  far  horizons  can  we  see  the 
transient  in  the  light  of  the  everlasting. 
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Set  us  at  tasks  with  a  atreactti  that  Is 
not  oar  own.  with  aerenltj  and  ealm  to 
meet  an  acttated  world,  wIUl  an  un- 
ruilled  kinrtwiw.  and  an  inner  candor 
which  is  the  courage  of  the  aoiiL 

Bqwdally  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week  of  national  ranmbranoe.  set  aside 
by  the  ofBcial  decree  of  our  free  Resmb- 
lic.  we  lift  UP  to  Thy  toider  mercy  the 
plight  of  coerced  veopiieB,  once  free,  but 
now  in  the  fetters  of  an  arrogant  tyr- 
anny. In  this  chamber,  dedicated  to 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed, 
we  hear  the  moaning  of  the  captives  and 
their  wail.  "How  kmg,  O  Lord,  how  long?" 
and  we  here  vow  never  for  expediency's 
sake  to  stifle  Thy  stem  demand:  "Let 
my  people  go." 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  living 
Christ,  whose  truth  brings  deliverance  to 
the  captive.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  fAm  llr.  Mamsvibld,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thuxwtay, 
July  11. 19«3,  was  dig>ensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  7431)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  put  agninst  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1964.  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLra>  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

HJt.  2461.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Hender- 
son, Nev.,  at  fair  market  value,  certain  pub- 
lic lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada; 

HJt.  4946.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Ai^»Y>prlatlon  Act,  1969,  to  inx>vide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  expenses 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

HJ.  Res.  406.  Joint  ree<dutlon  providing 
for  UjS.  participation  In  the  International 
Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R  7431)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  acttvltieB  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  rev- 
enues of  said  District  for  the  flseal  year 
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at.  1M4.  and  for  attier  irar- 

read  twice  by  iU  title  and 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Approiiri- 
ations. 
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ORDER  DIBPENSINO  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEOCSLATTVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MunrtMLo,  and  by 
unanimous  omsent,  the  can  at  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATTSCENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MArnmu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Msii8mu>,  and  by 
unanimous  oonaent,  the  Pennuient  Sub- 
ccmimittee  oo  iDvestlgatiaiis  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operatioos  was 
anthoriKd  to  meet  duztog  the  aesston  of 
the  Senate  today. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
VATICAN 

Bir.  MANSFIEIJ>.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing rule  vn.  paragraph  5.  ttie  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Vatican,  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rsooao. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  communication  is  as  follows: 
Dsx.  Vatscsho,  1.^ 

JMtf  9.  19»S. 
Hon.  Ltmoom  B.  Joairsotf, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Senate  of  the  United  Statet  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.5.A. 

HoNosABLx  Snt:  It  Is  my  privileged  doty  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  specially  bound 
copy  of  Beaolntkm  No.  161  of  the  Senate  at 
the  United  States  of  America,  dated  Jiuie  4. 
1963,  and  expreestng  the  sorrow  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  death  of  Pope  John  Zxm. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  preeentlag  this 
document  to  the  reigning  pontiff.  His  HoU- 
nees  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  from  him  have  re- 
ceived the  honored  charge  of  expressing  to 
you.  sir.  and  through  your  good  offices  to  all 
Itanbers  of  the  Senate  ot  the  United  States, 
his  sincere  appreciation  and  cardial  grati- 
tude tar  this  generous  maulfsstatton  of  sor- 
row and  sympathy  on  the  passing  of  the  late 
beloved  Pope  John. 

Gladly  availing  myself  of  the  occasion  to 
renew  the  sssui  anees  of  my  high  considera- 
tion and  esteem.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  O.  Cabdimal  CioocMAin. 


OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES. 
UJS.  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSHELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DntKSKH]  and  mysdf.  I  said  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  for  which  I  request  immedi- 
ate constderatfon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
JecUon? 
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Ttotm  beln  r  no  obJeeUon.  tht  reaolu- 


tlon  (8.  Rm. 


acreed  to.  as  dOamt'. 


ttetoived, 
QmtlBK  Ifaepiii 

reporting  th« 
Senat*  uatU 
■ubjcet  to  aU 
tbf  oontraet 
cwiwd.  and  to 
of  the  Senate 
mittee  on 
In  all  rem>eets 
oelTe  payment 
to  law: 

death  of  elthe  • 
bert  N.  Budloop. 
aU  the  dutlea 
theOOelal 
lutlon  and 
■enrloee 
order  of  the 


Prix  ting 


aocoit  Ing 


r 


170)  WM  considered  and 


effeettT*  Augwt  1.  IMS. 
i^rson  and  ROrbert  N.  Biidlong 
Oflelal  Beportera  for 
droceedlngi  and  debates  of  the 
urther  order  of  the  Senate, 
the  datlee  and  obUgatlona  of 
with  D.  P.  ICwphy,  de- 
the  euperrlalon  and  control 
Ifemben  of  the  Joint  Com- 
oo  belkalf  of  the  Senate 
th«eln  provided,  and  to  re- 
fer *uch  eeiyluee  according 
id.  That  In  the  event  of  the 
Oregor  liafiphereon  or  Her- 
the  eurvlTor  ehall  discharge 
Lnd  obligations  Impoeed  upon 
appointed  by  this  reso- 
recelve  payment  for  such 
to  law  imtu  the  f  virther 


Be]  orters 


a  mate. 


EZS  JU'llVE  SESSION 


Ifr.  IfAMSlflELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
▼lew  of  tbe  act  that  the  distinguished 
Vice  Presldei  t  Is  in  the  Chair  and  that 
the  nominatli  tn  of  his  distinguished  suc- 
oesaor  in  the  House  of  R^resentatlves. 
after  he  mov  id  to  the  Senate,  is  on  the 
Executive  Ca  endar.  it  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  at  this  time  to  move 
that  the  Seni  te  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  executive  business,  to  consider 
the  nominati  m  of  Hon.  Hokkk  Thorn- 
BsaaT,  of  Tex  is.  to  be  a  UJB.  district  Judge 
for  the  weste  n  district  of  Texas. 

The  motioi  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proce  ded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  bus  ness^ 


EXECUTIVE 

Th»  VICE 
the  Senate 
of  the  nnite< 
nominations, 
appropriate 
.  (For 
see  the  end 


EZECIITVE 


The  VICE 

no  further 
new  report 
will  be  stateA. 


MESSAGES   REFERRED 
PRESIDENT  laid  before 


iqessages  from  the  President 

States  submitting  sundry 

which  were  referred  to  the 

chmmittees. 

nomihattons  this  day  received. 

Senate  proceedings.) 


<f 


REPORTS  OF 
(COMMITTEES 

The   follow  ring   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  kere  submitted: 


By  Mr.  McC  JCLLAK,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judld  iry 

Patlfobaffy, 
Judge  for  the 

Byltr.HILL 
and  Public 

Charles  B. 
be  a  member 
Bo€krd  of  ReTl4w 


of  Arkansas,  to  be  \3B.  circuit 
eighth  dreiiit. 

firom  the  Committee  on  Labor 
WAfare: 

'ta'guBon,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  Pederal  CocU  Mine  Safety 


PRESIDENT.  It  there  be 
leports  of  committees,  the 
on  Uie  Executive  Calendar 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  HoMm  Ti  OBMBKasT.  of  Texas,  to  be 
a  UJ3.  dlstrlc  ;  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Texi  s. 


The  VICE 


i*RESIDENT.    Without  ob- 


jection, the  ^nmiwaMnn  js  confirmed. 

I    I 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  excellent  i4>Pointment;  and  when 
Mr.  TBowBiuT  assumes  his  duties  as 
UJ3.  dlttrlet  Judge,  succeeding  another  of 
our  former  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Robert  E.  Thomason.  I 
know  he  will  perform  as  outstandingly  in 
that  capacity  as  he  has  done  during  his 
many  years  in  the  Congress.  This  is  a 
case  of  an  outstanding  Jurist  being  suc- 
ceeded by  an  outstanding  successor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member when  Ewing  Thomason.  from 
Texas,  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  good  friend, 
was  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench  in 
Texas.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
follow  his  record,  and  on  occasion  I  have 
seen  Ewing  Thomason  since  that  time. 
Time  has  dealt  quite  gently  with  him. 
and  he  has  been  an  outstanding  Judge. 

Now  our  good  friend  Homxr  Thoritber- 
KT  succeeds  to  a  great  tradition  and  a 
great  record  made  by  still  another  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  with  whom  we  served 
long  ago. 

Knowing  Homkb  TBOrnbirry  as  I  do,  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  not  be  remiss 
in  following  that  tradition,  and  will  ac- 
quit himself  in  a  style  befitting  the  office 
and  the  man.   We  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

BKPOBT  or  OVOtOBUCATION  OF  AN  APPBOPaiA- 
TION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
repcn'ting.  piirsuant  to  law,  on  the  overobli- 
gatlon  of  an  appropriation  in  that  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

PaoFOSKD  Tramsfks  or  Boat  bt  Dkpahtmkmt 
or   TH«    Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  re- 
porting, piirsuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
transfer  of  a  40-foot  motor  launch  to  the 
National  Youth  Science  Poundatlon,  Science 
Island.  Portland,  Maine:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Sarvicee. 

RxpoBT  ON  Changcs  IN   CosTS  or  Cxstain 
Paciutiks  roB  Ant  Pobcb  Resbbvk 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
changes  In  costs  of  certain  facilities  for  the 
Air  PcMTce  Beeerve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

AMSNDMXNTS  to  BBG17I.ATIONS  Or  THX   COAST 
OUABO 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursxiant 


to  law,  amendments  to  the  regvQations  gov- 
erning the  number  of  undociunented  vessels, 
promulgated  by  the  Acting  Commandant  of 
the  UjB.  Coast  Qviard  (with  accompanjring 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

DisTBicT  or  Columbia  Spacb  Utilization 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Bo&rd  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Colxuibia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  fix  and  ooUect  rents  for  the 
occupancy  of  space  in,  on,  tmder,  or  over  the 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  au- 
thorize the  closing  of  vmused  or  unsafe 
vaults  \mder  said  streets  and  the. correction 
of  dangeroiu  conditions  of  vaults  in  or 
vault  openings  on  public  space,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
pi^Mr);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

Ambnombnt  or  Dnxaicr  or  Columbia  TBArric 
Act,  1926,  To  Incbbabb  thb  Pbb  Chabckd 
roa  liBABNXBa'  Pbbmits 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Traffic  Act,  192S,  as 
amended,   to  Increase   the  fee   charged   for 
learners'    permits    (with    an   accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colxmibla. 

Bbpobt  on  Bzcxipts  Unoxb  Pbdbbal 
Unemplotmxnt  Tax  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  net  receipts 
vmder  the  Pederal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Pinance. 

AxrrHOBiTT   To    Pbotbct   Hxaos   or   Fobeign 
Statbs  and  Othxb  Dbsionatsd  OmCIALS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  authority  to  protect  heads  of  foreign 
states  and  other  designated  officials  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Belatlons. 

'  BxpoBT  ON  Ambbican  Stuoixs  Ovxbsbas 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  American  studies 
overseas  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations. 

RxPOBT    ON    FOLLOWUr    RXVIXW    OV    NONOOM- 

prrmvB    Pbocubxmbnt    or    Abbonautical 

REPLACXMXirT     SFABB      PaBTS     IN     THB     AlB 
POBCB 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  followup  review  of  non- 
competitive procurement  of  aeronautical  re- 
placement spare  parts  in  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Porce,  dated  June  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Repobt  on  Unbconomical  Usk  or  Parts  Kits 

To  Suppobt  Dbpot  Ovkrhaul  AcTivrriBS  in 

Ant  PoBCB  Logistics  Command 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  uneconomical  use  of 
parts  kits  to  support  depot  overhaul  activi- 
ties in  the  Air  Pc»rce  Logistics  Command, 
Department  of  the  Air  Porce,  dated  July 
1963  (with  an  acc(»npanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Repobt  on  Obants  Maob  to  NoNPBorrr  Insti- 
TXrnONS  AND  Obganizations 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  grants  made  to  non- 
profit institutions  and  organisations  for  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  programs,  during 
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the  calendar  year  1962  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

|?bbbxbvation  or  Cbbtaim  Lands  roa  Indians 
or  Battlb  If  oxnrcAiN  Ooumr 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  ot  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs. 

Bbpobt  or  Nobtb  Cabouna-Gxobgia  Extxn- 
sioN  or  Blub  Ridcx  Pabkwat 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
purusant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina-Georgia extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  dated  June  1963  (with  an  accom- 
pfmjring  report):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  ete.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By   the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A   reaolutian    adopted    by    the    Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.T.,  relating 
to  child  abuse  laws;   to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  telegram  tn  the  natiure  of  a  petition, 
signed  by  George  Benson,  of  Chicago.  HI., 
relating  to  compulsory  arbitration  in  the 
present  dispute  between  the  railroad  unions 
and  management;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  NO.  89 — 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  VERMONT 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

ICr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  and  for  reference  to  the 
proper  coounittee.  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Vermont  General  Assembly,  relating 
to  Interstate  Hlfl^way  No.  89.  The  res- 
olution refers  to  the  shortsightedness  of 
the  construction  of  a  two-lane  road  In 
an  area  which  undoubtecfly  wiQ  require  a 
four-lane  road  in  the  very  near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

Jbnrr  Rbsoltttion  Rblattnc  to  Intcbstatb 
High  WAT  No.  89 

Whereaa  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Federal  Interstate  System  of  highways  Is 
founded  Is  that  It  shall  provide,  an  adequate 
network  of  roads  for  the  use  of  general  trav- 
eling public  and  also  for  military  use  in  the 
event  of  national  emergency  and  also  for  the 
training  of  the  national  Armed  Porces;  and 

Whereas  the  present  regulations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  approving  standards 
of  the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  establishes  a  formtila  which  for- 
bids the  construction  of  four-lane  highways 
in  the  Interstate  System  unless  the  esti- 
mated traffic  which  will  pass  over  any  sec- 
tion of  that  system  will  equal  or  exceed  a 
certain  volume  by,  or  before,  the  year  1975: 
and 

Whereas  under  that  formula,  and  the  es- 
timates made  by  the  Vermont  Highway  De- 
partment pursuant  thereto,  the  Interstate 
Highway  from  Swanton  to  the  Canadian 
border  and  In  certain  parts  southerly  from 
MontpeUer  does  not  now  qualify  as  a  four- 
lane  highway;  and 

Whereas  It  should  be  puMlc  poUcy  of  the 
Pederal  Government.  In  the  Interests  of  fu- 


tiire  development  of  the  Nation,  to  grant 
equivalent  interstate  Hl^ways  for  traffic 
through  New  Bigland  as  for  other  areas;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  general 
assembly  that  the  standards  estatdlshed  by 
the  XJB.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  may  be  un- 
realistic and  may  not  truly  project  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  traffic  which-  will  pass  over 
the  highway  after  its  completion;  and  con- 
struction of  two-lane  roads  eventually  will 
result  in  greater  expense  cui  well  as  create 
safety  hazards  to  the  traveling  public:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives: That  the  general  assembly  does 
respectfully  urge  the  VS.  Biu-eau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  American  Association  of  State  - 
Highway  Officials  to  reconsider  its  standards 
and  regulations  so  that,  if  feasible,  the  in- 
terstate highways  in  Vermont  shall  be  con- 
structed as  four-lane  highways  so  that  they 
shall  adequately  serve  the  needs  and  safety 
of  the  traveling  public,  save  expense,  and 
also  serve  the  possible  future  military  needs 
of  our  Nation;  and  be  it  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  di- 
rected to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  Hon.  Gbobgb  D.  Aikxn,  Hon. 
WINSTON  L.  Prodtt  and  Hon  Bobebt  T. 
STArroBD,  and  to  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials. 

Approved:  June  27,  1963. 


RESOLUTION  OP  SOUTHWEST  KAN- 
SAS IRRIGATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southwest 
Kansas  Irrigation  Association  at  a  recent 
meeting  adopted  a  resolution  regarding 
a  fair  and  equitable  wheat  program. 

The  organization  is  composed  of  oper- 
ating farmers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
wheat  situation  in  the  greatest  wheat- 
producing  area  of  our  Nation. . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  a  state  of  confusion  exist- 
ing among  wheat  farmers  as  to  the  proper, 
fair,  and  equitable  wheat  program;  and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Southwest  Kansas  Irrigation  Association  be- 
lieve that  the  following  points  are  the  most 
fair  and  equitable  basis  upon  which  to  de- 
velop a  wheat  program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  hoard  of  directors  of  taid 
association.  The  following  points  be  consid- 
dered  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  establish  • 
fair  and  equitable  wheat  program: 

1.  Each  farm  unit  to  be  given  a  bushel 
allotment. 

2.  The  percentage  of  your  bushel  allot- 
ment to  be  used  for  domestic  consumption 
will  be  supported  at  100  percent  of  parity. 

3.  Tlie  balance  of  your  bushel  allotment 
will  be  supported  at  70  percent  of  parity. 
Tou  cannot  sen  more  than  your  bushel  al- 
lotment any  1  year. 

4.  That  any  new  program  contain  no  pro- 
visions as  to  conserving  or  diverted  acres. 

6.  The  farmer  wiU  be  permitted  to  sub- 
stitute wheat  for  feed  grains,  or  feed  grains 
for  wheat. 

6.  That  in  event  a  farmer,  at  his  own  se- 
lection, reduces  the  bushels  of  wheat  pro- 
duced, that  the  farm  will  not  lose  Its  his- 
tory; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  raaolutlon  be 
forwarded  to  the  two  VB.  Senators  and  sn 
Congressmen  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 

H.   HOBBLB,   Jr., 

Secretary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  f  (dlowing  reporto  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  lir.  PULBBICraT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Poreign  Belatlona.  without  amendment: 

S.  1627.  A  blU  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  contribute  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  in  Laos  as  provided  in 
article  18  of  the  protocol  to  the  declaration 
on  the  neutrality  of  Laos  (Rept.  No.  357) . 

By  Mr.  PX7LBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Poreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  1512.  A  biU  to  authorize  one  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  358) . 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3998.  An  act  to  amend  tlUes  10,  14, 
and  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  award  of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Roll  (Rept.  No.  369). 


BTTiTfl  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Zita 
Garcia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mbchbk)  : 
S.  1870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Valle  Grande-BandeUsr  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  New  Mesloo.  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ENGLE: 
S.  1871.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "oooly  trade" 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHEBS: 
S.  1873.  A  bin  to  eetobllsh  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  the  Pederal  Tax  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  cm  Pinance. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  1873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Usha 
Hasmukh  Mehta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  1874.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jnilan  Vera 
Griffiths  HUssey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RESOLUTION 

APPOINTMENT  OP  SENATE  OFFICIAL 

REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DisKSEN)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
170)  appointing  Gregor  Macpherstm  and 
Herbert  N.  Budlong  official  rmorters  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  considered  aiul 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mavsfbu. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  heading. ) 

AMENDMENT  OF  DiSTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1945— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bm  (S.  628)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945. 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


FULL  DEDUCTION  OF  KZPLCTIATION 

EZPsasrruRBB  by  thb  mimino 

INDUBTBT— TWO         MUXXnOHAIj 
C06P01I80R8  OF  BIU« 

Mr.  ORUBRINO.    M^.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
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Senator  HaktJ  <^  IflcMgii.  and  Jokdam, 
of  Idaho,  be  i  dded  to  the  cosponson  of 
S.  1807,  a  bill  I  Introduced  on  June  27  to 
provide  for  full  deduction  of  exploration 
expenditures  1  ij  the  mining  industry.  I 
further  ask  tt  at  the  names  of  these  co- 
sponsors  appear  on  the  bin  at  its  next 
printing. 

The  VICE  F  RESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  8  >  ordered. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— AD- 
C06P0NS0R  OF  JOINT 


PRATER  IN 
DmONAL 
RESOLUTIpN 

Mr.  WILL  AliiS  of  Delaware.  Bfr. 
President,  on  rune  19,  1963, 1  introduced 
Senate  Joint  1  tesolution  91  proposing  an 
amendment  t>  the  Constitution  of  the 
to  permit  prayer  in  public 
schools.  In  he  next  printing  of  this 
Joint  resolutio  a  I  ask  that  the  name  of 
rom  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
appear  as  a  cosponsor. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KucHKL  in  tt  e  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  or  iered. 


the  Senator 
Robert  Btbd, 


ADDRESSES. 
ETC.. 


PRINFED 


On  request 
sent,  addresscli, 
were  ordered 
as  follows: 


By  Mr 

Xdltoclal, 
the  July  »  War 
ter  from  Senatqr 
editor  of  tbe 
an  edltorUl, 
Oontnuy,  We'n 
nUl  Stamp," 
DaUy  MaU. 


EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 

IN  THE  RECORD 
and  by  unanimous  con- 
editorials,  articles,  etc., 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 


BiMDOLPH: 

Virginia  Sboiild  Sue."  of 

Street  Journal:  July  15  let- 

Jknmings  Randolph  to  tbe 

Street  Journal,  portions  of 

Wall  Street  Journal  to  the 

Lucky  To  Have  a  Centen- 

the  July  10  Charleston 


"Wist 


Will 
•T  le 


£  am 


FIRST  TEARDF  OPERATIONS  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT   OF    DEFENSE     COST 
REDUCTIO  f  PROGRAM 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Mr.     President, 
niere  has  con  e  to  my  attention  a  mem- 
orandum. dat4  d  July  8,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Def en  «  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    The  memorandum  sum- 
marizes progn  ss  during  the  first  year  of 
operations  of  iie  Department's  cost  re- 
duction progn  m. 

It  indicates  iiat  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  b  isinesslike  management  to 
the  Departmei  it's  logistical  costs  has  re- 
sulted in  savli  gs  at  the  rate  of  over  $1 
billion  annualiy  during  the  fiscal  year 
1993,  and  that  by  the  fiscal  year  1967  the 
annual  saving]  will  be  at  the  rate  of  al- 
most $4  billioi  annually. 

Mr.  Preside  It,  an  overall  budget  of 
any  Depertme  it  can  always  be  cut,  but 
such  cuts  are  i  lot  in  themselves  evidence 
of  eflldency  o  -  of  a  genuine  savings  to 
the  people  ol  the  Nation.  Indeed,  if 
they  result  in  he  elimination  or  curtail- 
ment of  necesi  ary  services,  they  may  in 
the  long  nm  i  rove  very  postly.  But,  so 
far  as  I  can  g  ither,  that  is  not  what  is 
involved  in  th(  economy  program  of  the 
Secretary  of  I  lefense.  The  savings  ob- 
tained in  this  c  ase  have  been  obtained  by 
doing  what  nc  eds  to  be  d<me,  but  doing 
it  in  a  better  w  ty,  on  a  more  busiziesslike 
and  efficient  fepsia.    The  net  result  has 


been  that  our  actual  defense  capabilities 
have  been,  if  anirthlng,  strengthened 
over  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case  if  this  program  were  not  in  effect. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  might  say 
that  this  program,  qxiite  apart  from  the 
question  of  how  many  dollars  may  be  In- 
volved in  the  total  defense  budget,  is  see- 
ing to  it  that  for  each  dollar  spent,  the 
public  is  getting  more.  In  a  specific  ex- 
ample, instead  of  spending  $2,243  for 
a  certain  type  of  radio,  as  In  the  past,  the 
economy  program  has  cut  the  present 
cost  of  the  radio  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  $843  although  substantially  the 
same  radio  job  will  be  done  as  formerly. 
The  techniques  involved  in  bringing 
about  such  reductions  include  competi- 
tive bidding,  standardization,  and  elim- 
ination of  nice,  but  costly  and  unneces- 
sary, frills. 

The  economy  program  of  the  Defense 
Department  promises  to  bring  about  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  savings  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  within  a  few  years.  It  re- 
fiects  great  credit  on  the  prudence,  the 
energy,  and  the  leadership  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  responsible  ci- 
vilian and  military  oflQcials  who  have 
worked  with  him.  It  also  indicates  a 
welcome  public-spirited  concern  for  the 
hard-pressed  citizen  who.  in  the  last 
analysis,  pajrs  all  the  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent to  have  the  memorandum  previous- 
ly referred  to  and  three  editorials 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  the  editorials  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thx  Sxcsxtart  or  Dktknss, 

Washington,  July  8,  1993. 
Memorandum  for  the  President. 
Subject:  Department  of  Defense  coet  reduc- 
tion program — first  annual  progress  re- 
port. 

A  year  ago,  in  a  memorandtun  dated  July 
5,  1962,  I  reported  to  you  that,  through  Un- 
provements  In  operating  efficiency,  we  could 
cut  tbe  Department's  logistics  costs  by  at 
least  (3  billion  per  year  within  5  years,  and 
that  we  would  realize  about  25  percent  of 
this  goal  In  fiscal  year  1963.  I  have  now 
completed  a  review  of  the  resiilts  to  date  and 
the  opportunities  that  He  ahead,  and  I  find 
that  they  are  greater  than  estimated  last 
year: 

1.  Savings  In  excess  of  $1  billion  were  ac- 
tually realized  during  fiscal  year  1963,  com- 
pared with  our  estimate  of  $750  million  last 
July. 

2.  The  actloois  now  planned  for  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965  will  bring  the  estimated  an- 
nual savings,  to  be  realized  by  flrcal  year 
1967,  to  almost  $4  billion,  compared  with 
the  S3  billion  estimated  last  July. 

I  should  like  to  review  the  highlights  of 
our  progress  to  date  and  some  of  the  ways 
In  which  we  hope  to  achieve  the  ultimate 
goal  of  M  billion  In  savings  per  year. 

Let  me  note  that  these  savings  have  not  In 
any  way  been  achieved  at  a  sacrifice  of  na- 
tional security.  Indeed,  during  the  past  24 
montha  we  have  achieved — 

A  100  percent  Increase  In  the  nxmiber  of 
nuclear  warheads  In  the  strategic  alert 
forces. 

A  60  percent  Increase  In  the  tactical  nu- 
clear forces  d^loyed  in  Western  Europe. 

A  45  percent  Increase  In  the  niunber  of 
eombat-ready  Army  divisions. 

A  80  percent  increase  In  the  niunber  of 
tactical  air  sq\iadrons. 


A  60  percent  increase  In  airlift  capability. 

A  100  percent  Increase  In  ship  construc- 
tion and  conversion  to  modernize  the  fleet. 

A  300  percent  Increase  In  the  Special 
Forces,  trained  to  deal  with  counterlnsur- 
gency  threats. 

The  cost  of  these  advances  In  our  national 
security  will  begin  to  be  balanced  In  future 
years  by  the  very  substantial  savings  we  are 
assuring  through  this  cost  reduction 
program. 

As  you  know,  the  savings  are  being 
achieved  in  three  ways : 

1.  Buying  only  what  we  need  to  achieve 
balanced  readiness. 

2.  Buying  at  the  lowest  sound  price. 

3.  Reducing  operating  costs  through  In- 
tegration and  standardization. 

I.  BXrriNC  ONLT   WHAT  WC  NKSD 

(a)  Refining  requirements  calc\ilatlons: 
The  l}est  way  to  ensure  that  we  buy  only 
what  we  need  Is  to  start  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  procurement  process — the  set- 
ting of  requirements.  Through  a  systematic 
and  intensive  review  of  requirements  cal- 
culations, we  have  been  able  to  cancel  $700 
million  of  purchases  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  made  had  oxa  procurement  pro- 
grams still  been  based  on  planning  factors 
and  Inventory  levels  considered  necessary 
In  past  years.  The  largest  part  of  this  reduc- 
tion occurred  in  spare  parts  for  aircraft  and 
mirslles.  We  expect  to  Increase  these  savings 
in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  these 
savings  were  achieved  in  fiscal  year  1963: 

1.  The  Army  has  Introduced  the  new  uni- 
form Issue  priority  system  permitting  reduc- 
tion in  order  and  shipping  time  by  an  aver- 
age of  15  percent,  thereby  reducing  on-hand 
Inventory  requirements.  Fiscal  year  1963 
annual  savings  are  estimated  at  $36.2  million. 

2.  By  closer  management  control,  the  Navy 
has  been  able  to  reduce  stocks  of  high  de- 
mand spare  parts  on  aircraft  carriers  by  50 
percent. 

3.  By  a  detailed  analysis  of  repair  opera- 
tions time,  the  Air  Force  has  been  able  to 
reduce  repair  cycle  time  on  high  cost  items 
from  90  to  45  days  and  on  low  cost  Items 
from  120  to  60  days.  In  total,  the  Air  Force 
has  reduced  requirements  on  some  400.000 
items  with  annual  savings  of  $469  million. 

(b)  Increased  use  of  excess  Inventories: 
During  fiscal  year  1963  almost  $1.2  billion  In 
excess  inventories  held  by  the  Department 
and  Its  contractors  has  been  redistributed  to 
other  military  users  for  current  consump- 
tion or  mobilization  reserves.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  better  than  $200  million  In  the  rate 
of  reutlllzatlon,  compared  with  fiscal  year 
1961.  Our  goal  for  the  next  2  years  is  to  in- 
crease this  rate  to  more  than  $400  million 
over  the  1961  level. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  reutlllzatlon  of 
excess  inventories  In  fiscal  year  1963: 

1.  More  than  1  million  2.75-lnch  rockets 
excess  to  the  Air  Force  were  transferred  to 
the  Army  for  use  on  helicopters.  By  spend- 
ing $10  million  to  restore  them  to  operation- 
al condition,  the  Army  Is  saving  $41  million 
over  the  coet  of  new  procurement. 

2.  Twenty  J-79  Jet  engines  excess  to  the 
Air  Force  were  transferred  to  the  Navy  for 
use  in  KD-20-1  fiylng  targets,  thereby  sav- 
ing $4.4  million. 

3.  Five  M-33  fire  control  systems  excess  to 
the  Army  were  transferred  to  the  Navy  to  be 
used  as  Government  furnished  equlpmeixt  on 
a  Navy  contract,  thereby  saving  $2.3  million. 

4.  Thirty-one  unserviceable  aircraft  en- 
gines excess  to  the  Air  Force  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  for  use  on  Army  aircraft. 
By  spending  $372,000  to  put  them  In  good 
condition,  the  Army  was  able  to  save  $806,000 
over  the  cost  of  new  procurement. 

5.  $67.3  million  worth  of  parts  was  re- 
claimed from  excess  Air  Force  aircraft  en- 
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glnee  during  the  first  11  months  of  fiscal  year 
1963. 

With  exoees  stocks  now  representing  a  $13 
billion  inveetment,  one  of  our  most  Impor- 
tant loglsties  management  problems  Is  to 
Insure  that  we  use  every  Item  having  a  fur- 
ther useful  life.  A  central  clearinghouse  has 
recently  been  established  at  the  Logistics 
Services  Center  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where 
by  the  end  ol  this  calendar  year  a  complete 
Inventeny  of  such  Items  will  be  available. 
Requirements  of  the  mUltary  departments 
are  already  being  screened  against  this  cen- 
tral Inventory  and  available  stocks  trans- 
ferred from  one  military  department  to  an- 
other to  meet  valid  needs. 

(c)  Eliminating  "goldplatlng"  in  specifica- 
tions: Last  year  I  reported  to  you  that  we 
were  undertaking  a  major  effort  to  eliminate 
from  oxu  procurement  specifications  costly 
materials  and  fabrication  processes  not  es- 
sential to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Item 
being  bought.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  aver- 
aging savings  well  over  $1  million  per  week 
in  reduced  costs,  and  we  expect  these  sav- 
ings to  triple  during  the  next  2  years. 

The  following  are  some  recent  examples 
which  Illustrate  the  wide  range  of  opportu- 
nities for  such  value  engineering  savings: 


1.  "Male"    for   opening 

and  dosingr  Minute- 
man  silo:  Sabs' i- 
tut«d  a  commercial 
bydraolic  for  a  spe- 
ouUy  deslKned  eko- 
tronle  mule 

2.  Air  vane  for  Pershing 

mirtUe:  SabsUtuted 
an  alaminum  casting 
with  aimpUfled  fit- 
tings for  a  foam-fllled 
plastic  skin  with 
snoidal  fittings 

8.  Lltt  truck  for  A  8  ROC 
misxtle:  Substltated 
mechanical  lifting 
device  with  disk- 
type  brakes  tor  hy- 
draulic device  with 
predsioii  machined 
brakes 

4.  Brake  fluid  reservoir 
tor  T-«8  aircraft: 
Reduced  capacity 
ftom  17  ounces  to  4 
ounces  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  ca- 

6.  Radlatkm  haiuuximteV 
for  airborne   rocket 
laonctier:   Redesign- 
ed filter  osing  availa- 
ble standard  parts. . . 


Unit  coat 


Before 
redesign 


$S(»,000 


1,612 


2,480 


178 


13.02 


After 
redesign 


$80,800 


4S3 


$86 


62 


4.70 


Savings 
on  cur- 
rent  pro- 
cure- 
ment 


$1,20^000 


1,140,000 


246^000 


60^400 


83,000 


n.  Bumro  at  thx  lowxbt  sound  pbicb 
It  is  not  enough  to  buy  only  what  we  need, 
we  must  also  buy  at  the  lowest  sotmd  price, 
(a)  Shifting  from  noncompetitive  to  com- 
petitive procurement:  MagimtKing  competi- 
tion In  defense  procurement  is  sound  public 
^'^licy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  broadening  the  Indxistrial  base  and  insur- 
ing that  we  obtain  the  lowest  sound  price 
on  what  we  buy.  The  pivchase  of  special- 
ized military  Items,  however,  involves  unique 
problems  which  tend  to  limit  our  opportuni- 
ties to  buy  competitively.  We  are  attempt- 
ing, nevertheless,  to  expand  continually  the 
opportunities  for  competitive  bidding  even 
on  these  specialised  items,  and  In  the  process 
of  doing  so  we  have  achieved  savings  In  the 
first  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1968  of  $105 
million.  We  have  found  that  when  we  are 
able  to  shift  from  a  single  source  to  a  com- 
petitive procurement,  we  normally  achieve  a 
reduction  In  prloe  of  at  least  30  percent.  On 
58  malor  procurements  made  oompetltlTe]^ 


during  the  third  quarter  of  flseal  year  1968. 
the  average  reduction  was  80  percent  of  the 
price  formerly  paid  to  the  sole  source 
producer. 

Here  are  some  •samples  of  shifts  to  com- 
petitive procurements  In  fiscal  year  1968, 
Including  both  end  items  and  oomponenta: 


Gross 
savings 
Item  nonoom-  petttive    on  fiscal 

year  1908 
procure- 
ment 


1.  MHO  8-lnch  Howitaer. 

2.  M 107 176-milIlmeter 

gun 

3.  R^-442  radio  receiver 

4.  RT-a46  receiver-tians- 

mltter 

6.  RT-624 'receiver-trans- 

mitter  

5.  AN/PRC-26msnpack 

radio 

7.  ORC-60  radio  sets 


Prevtous 

nonoom- 

peUtive 

price 

Istmm- 
petttive 
-  price 

$88,044 

841.416 

88,088 
1.810 

41,870 
1,084 

8,076 

2,802 

8,074 

2,036 

3,278 
84,478 

843 
17,411 

$7,866,666 

3,828,700 
008,800 

027,048 

7,888,000 

10,4M,312 
4,800,940 


To  insure  a  concerted  effort  toward  com- 
petitive buying  whenever  possible,  we  estab- 
lish specific  goals  to  be  achieved  by  each 
of  the  military  departments  and  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  In  terms  of  the  per- 
centage of  awards  to  be  made  by  price  com- 
petition In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968, 
1964,  1965.  As  the  following  chart  [not 
printed  in  Rbcobd]  reveals,  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  a  whole  in  the  first  10  months 
of  this  fiscal  year  has  exceeded  the  full  year 
1968  goal;  87.6  percent  of  all  awards  were 
made  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  com- 
pared with  83.9  percent  In  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  estimated  $195  milUon  saved  during 
the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1968  breaks 
down  as  follows: 

EBtimated  price  savings  from  competition 

MiUions 

Aircraft  components  and  parts $40 

Missile  components  and  parts 34 

Klectronlo  and  communications  equip- 
ment     40 

Vehicles  (combat  and  noncombat) 37 

Ships  and  components 58 

Weapons  and  ammunition 4 

Supplies  and  services 3 

Total _ 195 

The  full-year  savings  may  be  somewhat 
greater  when  final  resxilts  for  May  and  Jtme 
are  known.  Our  goal  In  this  area  is  to  in- 
crease total  price  reductions  through  com- 
petition by  an  additional  $100  million  each 
year  for  the  next  8  years,  thereby  reaching  an 
annual  rate  of  savings  by  fiscal  year  1966  of 
$500  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1961  level. 

(b)  Shifting  from  cost  plus  to  fixed  price 
and  Incentive  contracts:  The  increasingly 
complex  weapons  systems  resulting  from  the 
technological  revolution  of  the  I950's  led  to  a 
great  expansion  In  the  use  of  the  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee  contract.  However,  both  Depart- 
ment and  industry  officials  agree  that  the 
coet-plus-fixed-fee  contracts  not  only  fail 
to  provide  Incentives  for  economy,  but  ac- 
tually deaden  management  efficiency  by  re- 
moving the  need  for  either  the  Department 
or  the  contractor  to  estimate  costs  accurate- 
ly, and  to  plan  and  control  programs  tightly. 

Acoordln^y,  last  3rear  we  established  q>e- 
cific  goals  for  a  reduction  In  the  use  ot 
cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts  by  each  military 
department  in  each  of  the  8  fiscal  years  1968- 
65.  The  goal  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  to  re- 
duce ^uch  contracts  to  25.8  percent  of  total 
contract  awards  (compared  with  88  percent 
In  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1901)  with 
an  ultimate  goal  of  not  more  than  13  J  per- 
cent by  fiscal  year  1966.  Tills  Is  a  very  am- 
bitious goal  but  we  are  exerting  every  effort 
to  meet  it. 


Improvements  aetually  achieved  by  each 
ef  the  military  departments  dtirlng  fiscal 
year  1908  are: 
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As  Shown  on  the  following  chart  [not 
printed  in  BaooiD],  CP^  contracts  during 
the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1968  dropped 
to  31.1  percent  of  the  total — the  lowest  level 
since  fiscal  year  1955. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  value  of 
annual  awards  under  CP^  contracts  has 
declined  by  $8.3  billion  on  a  basis  compa- 
rable to  fiscal  year  1961.  Our  l>est  estimate 
is  that  for  each  dollar  shifted  to  firm  flsed- 
prlce  and  Incentive  oontracts,  we  should  be 
able  to  reduce  final  costs  by  at  least  10 
percent — a  total  saving  of  $830  million. 

m.  KSDUCXMO  OnBATDfO  COSTS 

The  third  broad  area  for  improving  logis- 
tics management  is  the  reduction  of  operat- 
ing costs  by: 

1.  Terminating  unnecessary  operations; 

3.  Standardising  and  simplifying  proce- 
dures; and 

3.  Consolidating  and  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  major  operating  services:  supply, 
communications,  transportation,  and  main- 
tenance. 

(a)  Terminating  unnecessary  operations: 
Retention  of  unneeded  real  estate  and  facili- 
ties constitutes  one  of  the  largest  hidden 
costs  in  defense  operations.  In  1961  you  in- 
structed me  to  review  thorouglily  our  utili- 
zation of  real  properties,  and.  wherever  poe- 
aible,  to  consolidate  activities  in  order  to 
eliminate  tinneceasary  overtiead  costs,  free 
personnel  for  higher  lariority  duties,  and  re- 
lease property  which  could  be  put  to  more 
productive  use  by  the  civilian  economy.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  instituted  a  permanent 
program  of  in^Mctlon  and  review  to  adiieve 
these  objectives.  During  the  past  3  years, 
actions  have  been  initiated  at  over  400  loca- 
tions in  the  xmited  States  and  overseas 
which,  when  completed,  will  produce  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Real  estate  retximed  to  civilian  use,  365,- 
905  acres. 

Industrial  plants  with  commercial  i>oten- 
tlal  made  available  for  sale,  54  plants^ 

Personnel  being  released  or  reassigned. 
53,310  men. 

Annual  operating  savings,  $316  mlllicm. 

During  the  next  3  years  we  expect  to  take 
additional  actions  which  will  increase  the 
annual  savings  to  almost  $450  million,  with 
further  savings  anticipated  in  later  fiscal 
years. 

The  adverse  Impact  of  these  actions  on  the 
local  economies  is  being  completely  or  sub- 
stantially offset  in  many  cases.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  OSA  recently  advised  me  that  in 
calendar  year  1963,  36  Industrial  plants  re- 
leased by  Defense  were  scdd  at  fair  market 
value  of  $49  milUon,  and  that  these  plants 
are  now  employing  37,000  workers.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  an  active  program  to  assist 
employees  and  communities  adversely  af- 
fected by  reduetloa  or  termination  of  de- 
fense aetivltlaa.  Tills  program  has  been 
successful  in  minimising  loss  of  employment 
as  well  as  in  turning  the  eaoess  properties  to 
pcoduotive  ttondefense  usss. 

(b)  Standardising  and  simplifjring  proce- 
dures: Daring  fliseal  year  1968,  16  different 
requlsitlaiitag  sysieius  were  suooessfully  oon- 
BoUdated  into  one  standard  system,  eliminat- 
ing estSDSlTe  rowHttng  of  Infonnatlon  and 
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S.lCcNAKAKi. 


[ItaBi  Xbm  Wsshlwgtoa  Svenlng  Star.  July  IS. 

isesj 

Defense  Secretary  ICcNamara's  first  anntnl 
progress  report  oa  Me  aadertaklng  to  tighten 
defense  ependlag  caOs  for  a  Uttle  eelebratkm. 
Somewtere  la  his  eteckpUe  of  "medals,  out- 
going.'* Prealdant  Kennedy  should  have  one 
inscribed  "For  Saving  $1  Billion  in  One  Year." 
This  Is  what  Secretary  McNamara  says  his 
d^tartment  did  In  bettering  by  $250  million 
hie  eoonomy  goal  for  fiscal  1963,  while  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  national  security. 

Even  measured  against  a  $aO-billlon  budget, 
$1  bilUon  Is  still  a  considerable  piece  of 
change.  Looking  at  It  another  way.  it  rep- 
reeents  almost  the  total  Federal  appropria- 
tion of  oxily  half  a  century  ago. 

Reviewing  the  entire  procurement  program 
from  scratch,  Defense  was  able  to  cancel  $700 
mllUon  In  purchases  which  under  former 
procedjirea  would  have  gone  through.  Part 
of  this  was  made  possible  by  redistribution 
of  excess  inventories  from  one  military  serv- 
ice to  another  in  a  way  to  make  unification 
eoonomlcally  meaningful.  For  example,  a 
mllllOQ  rockets  not  needed  by  the  Air  FVvce 
were  ccmditioned  for  $10  million  for  Army 
helicopter  use.  saving  $41  million  over  the 
cost  of  new  procurement. 

more  Importantly,  an  inventory  of  $12 
billion  worth  of  exoeas  stocks  is  now  being 
oompiled  at  a  central  clearing  house  for 
transfer  from  one  service  to  another,  pre- 
venting waste  and  duplication. 

Other  savings  have  been  accomplished  by 
trimming  goldplating  frills  from  specifica- 
tions ($1  million  a  week)  and  by  increased 
emphasis  on  competitive  bidding  and  in- 
centive contracts.  All  at  this  only  touches 
the  stirfaoe  of  the  department's  many  econ- 
omy moves  which,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
dramatize  the  extent  to  which  mismanage- 
ment and  bureaucratic  bungling  had  been 
allowed  to  bleed  the  taxpayers  in  increasing 
measure. 

Secretary  McNamara  now  believes  it  pos- 
sible to  attain  an  annual  savings  goal  of  $4 
bUUon  by  fiscal  1967,  $1  bUllon  more  than 
he  estimated  last  year.  In  these  days  of 
ever-mounttttg  budgets  and  debts,  this  an 
comes  as  the  kind  of  news  we  would  like  to 
hear  more  often. 


{From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
July  12.  1963] 

McNAMASA'a  UMSnEWT  BUXIONS 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  says  savings 
of  $1.1  bimon  In  taxpayer  money  were  made 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 

Mr.  McNamara  tells  tn  nine  pages  how  this 
was  done,  but  he  does  not  say  anywhere  how 
much  the  Defense  Department  spent  in  total 
last  year.  The  estimate  was  $48.3  billion — 
$1.5  billion  over  the  previous  year's  spending. 

For  the  1964  fiscal  year.  Mr.  McNamara 
wanted  $49  bllUon  for  the  D^artment — an 
Increase. 

So  the  savings  to  the  taxpayers,  if  any,  are 
not  apparent. 

Yet  we  believe  Mr.  McNamara  when  he 
says  the  operating  changes  he  has  made  did 
result  In  spending  less  than  otherwise,  and 
that  It  will  lead  to  more  obvioiu  savings  in 
the  future.  He  has  been  doing  things  which 
Should  have  been  done  long  ago — but  it  isn't 
easy  here  In  Washington  to  turn  a  spend- 
thrift trend  Into  a  make-every-buck-flght 
policy. 

For  Instance.  Mr.  McNamara  has  been  in- 
creasing oompetUlvs  hirtrfing  on  Defense  De- 
partment purchases.  He  bought  a  pack  radio 
for  $MS  on  mrapatitlve  bidding  which  had 
cost  $3jr78  without  bids.  This  lessened  the 
cost  of  the  pvux:hase  by  $10.5  mllUon.  He 
got  a  40  percent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
8-lnch  bowltaers  by  taking  bids,  etc. 


This  iM  where  the  loose  money  Is.  It  is  in 
the  careless  spending,  in  sheer  waste.  In 
sloppy  methods,  in  a  gat-lt-but-nevcr-mlnd- 
the-prlce  attitude. 

If  Mr.  McNamara  is  shaking  this  type  of 
lazness  out  of  his  Department,  he  is  on  the 
track  of  a  real  accomplishment — which 
should  produce  both  actual  money  savings 
and  a  better  eqxilpped  military.  Engine 
Charley  Wilson,  who  tried  to  run  thU  Depart- 
ment in  the  Elsenhower  administration,  set 
out  to  get  "more  bang  for  a  buck" — and  his 
critics,  including  some  high -placed  Demo- 
crats, accused  him  of  weakening  oiu-  de- 
fenses. But  "more  bang  for  a  buck"  is  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  McNamara  Is  shooting  for — 
and  may  his  shots  all  hit  home. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 
15. 1963] 

McNamaba  Tfeixs  How  PxirraaoN  Curs 
DocuicnrcsD 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

WASTHiNOTOir. — Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  should  be  the  most  i}opu- 
lar  man  in  the  United  States.  He  main^inn 
he  has  Just  saved  the  taxpayer  a  blUlon  dol- 
lars in  defense  procurement. 

That  is  only  a  beginning:  By  1967,  he  con- 
tends, he  is  going  to  be  saving  the  US.  tax- 
payer upwards  of  $4  billion  annually  in 
military  procurement. 

If  one  is  skeptical,  so  it  can  be  said  were 
some  of  the  press  who  showed  up  to  watch 
the  Defense  Secretary  tell  his  story.  A 
billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money— iand  $4  bil- 
lion is  four  times  as  much. 

But  after  an  hoiu's  rapid-fire  explanation 
of  how  it  was  done — and  going  to  be  done — 
he  had  a  good  portion  of  his  audience  ready 
to  admit  the  man  has  done  some  valid  trim- 
ming. 

CASSS  DETAILED 

The  former  head  of  Ford  Motors  gave  case 
history  after  case  history  on  Just  how  money 
was  being  saved — and  how  much.  And  he 
had  the  figures  to  back  up  his  claim. 

Take  the  case  of  a  manpack  radio  that  the 
military  had  been  buying  for  $2,378  a  piece. 
By  opening  the  contract  to  competitive  bid- 
ding, the  price  was  cut  down  to  $843. 

In  this  particular  case  it  txuved  out  that 
the  original  supplier  made  the  lowest  new 
competitive  bid  and  got  ths  Job.  If  that 
makes  it  look  as  if  the  firm  had  been  making 
an  unconscionable  profit  on  the  first  order, 
it  Just  wasnt  so,  argued  the  Secretary.  What 
happened,  rather  was  that  when  forced  to 
bid  competitive  for  the  Job,  ths  firm  found 
a  dozen  ways  of  cutting  costs. 

To  any  doubters  the  Secretary  pointed  to 
a  stock  of  work  sheets  nearly  3  feet  high — 
the  work  of  6  months  of  study  and  research — 
to  show  how,  and  by  how  much,  the  item 
cost  of  this  particular  product  had  been 
cut. 

No  one  had  the  time  at  the  news  confer- 
ence to  examine  this  stack  of  data.  But  to 
most  observers  the  research  of  those  papers 
seemed  to  prove  the  Secretary's  point.  If  a 
congressional  committee  should  decide  to 
question  the  Secretary  on  his  ^'igim*.  it 
could  weU  find  Itself  drowned  in  a  sea  of 
figures. 

Very  briefly  here  are  some  of  the  savings 
achieved  this  past  year: 

STOCKS  CUT 

1.  By  Introducing  a  new  uniform-issue 
priority  system,  cutting  order  and  shipping 
time,  and  so  reducing  "on-hand"  inventory, 
the  Army  has  saved  $36,300,000. 

2.  By  closer  management  cont^td,  the  Navy 
has  cut  stocks  of  high-demand  spare  parts 
on  aircraft  carriers  by  60  percent. 

3.  By  cutting  repair  time  on  high-cost 
items  from  90  to  45  days,  and  on  low-cost 
items  from  120  to  00  days,  the  Air  Force 
has  cut  requirements  on  over  400,000  items 
with  annual  savings  of  $469  million. 
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4.  By  using  excess  Air  Force  rockets  for 
Its  helicopters,  the  Army  has  saved  $41  mU- 
llon  over  the  cost  of  new  procurement. 

ooHTBAcr  aavmo 
6.  By  acquiring  30  J-70  Jet  engines  that 
were  exoess  to  the  Air  Force,  ths  Navy  has 
used  them  in  flying  targets,  saving  $4,400.- 
000. 

6.  By  using  five  excess  Army  fire-control 
systems,  the  Navy  saved  $3,800,000  on  a 
specific  contract. 

7.  By  taking  81  unserviceable  aircraft  en- 
gines from  the  Air  Force,  the  Army  repaired 
them  and  saved  $806,000  over  the  cost  of 
new  prociuement. 

8.  By  substituting  a  commercial  hydrauUc 
for  a  spedaUy  designed  "mule"  for  opening 
and  closing  Mlnuteman  sUos,  unit  cost  was 
cut  from  $555,000  to  $80,800. 

UMTT   COSTS   CUT 

9.  By  substituting  an  aliunlnum  casting 
with  simplified  fittings  for  a  f oam-fiUed  plas- 
tic skin  with  special  fittings  for  air  vanes  for 
the  Pershing  mlssUe,  unit  costs  were  cut  to' 
one- third. 

10.  By  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  brake- 
fluid  reservoir  for  T-S8  aircraft  from  17 
ounces  to  4  ounces,  the  unit  cost  was  cut 
flrom  $178  to  $53. 

11.  By  redesigning  the  radlatlon-hasard 
filter  for  airborne  rocket  launchers,  unit  costs 
were  cut  from  %IZJQI2  to  $4.70. 


Hie  reduction  in  \inlt  coets  in  many  items 
resulting  from  the  shift  to  competitive  pro- 
ctuement  Is  startling.    For  example: 

Cost  of  a  M-llO  8"  Howitzer  dropped  ttom 
$68,044  to  $41,415. 

Cost  of  a  M-107  175mm  gun  feU  from 
$68,035  to  $41,376. 

Cost  of  a  Rr-442  radio  receiver  dropped 
from  $1,510  to  $1,034. 

Cost  of  a  ORC-50  radio  set  feU  from  $84.- 
478  to  $17,411. 

It  Is  the  Secretary's  contention  that  In 
shifting  from  a  single  source  to  a  competi- 
tive procurement,  a  normal  reduction  in  price 
of  at  least  35  percent  can  be  expected. 

BUMoaxDs  cm  VHstuncMa 
Thmt  examples  of  how  the  Secretary  went 
about  trimming  a  billion  dollars  off  this 
year's  military-supply  costs  only  scratch  the 
sxirf  ace  of  the  hundreds  of  instances  in  which 
savings  were  made. 

To  the  observer,  almost  as  Impressive  as 
the  size  of  the  savings  U  the  wealth  of  sup- 
porting data  the  Secretary  has  to  back  up 
his  claims. 


REUQIOU8  FREEDOM:  CHERISHED 
HERTTAOE  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  2.  2  days  before  the  187th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Mr.  Harllee 
Branch,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Southern 
Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Oa.,  addressed  the  At- 
lanta Kiwanis  Club;  and  his  ^lendid 
remarks  have  received  wide  acclaim. 

Mr.  Branch  discussed  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  Bible  reading 
and  prayers  in  the  public  schools  and. 
I-  with  great  truth,  stated  that  the  one 
thing  which  has  made  this  Nation  great 
was  a  lasting  faith  in  a  Divine  Creator. 
Along  with  many  other  Americans,  Mr. 
Branch  fears  that  this  faith  is  bcdng  un- 
dermined by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  that  the  religious  freedom  and 
strong  moral  fiber  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  be  printed  in  the 
Reco». 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Iw  Whom  Do  Wc  Tvan  Axmtaml 

(Remarks  of  Harllee  Branch,  Jr.,  president, 
the  Southern  Co,.  Atlanta,  Oa.,  before  the 
Atlanta  Kiwanis  Qub,  July  2,  1968) 

On  Thursday  we  shall  celebrate  the  187th 
anniversary  of  ova  Nation's  birth. 

The  event,  as  usual,  will  be  marked  by 
parades,  picnics,  and  pageantry.  Politicians 
will  seize  the  opportunity  to  advance  their 
standings;  hucksters  to  promote  their  sales. 
There  wiU  be  roistering  in  the  taverns  and. 
If  previous  records  and  the  predictions  of 
highway  patrols  are  matched,  there  wiU  be 
slaixghter  on  the  highways. 

Too  few  Americans  will  bother  to  ask: 
"What  is  there  about  America,  its  institu- 
tions and  traditions,  that  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance to  mankind?  What  are  the  foun- 
dation principles  of  this  Nation?  Do  these 
fotmdation  principles  still  have  validity  and, 
if  BO,  what  are  we  doing  to  preserve  them?" 

The  determination  of  ova  forefathers  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  tyranny  and 
to  establish  cm  this  continent  a  nation, 
uniquely  conceived  and  uniquely  dedicated, 
was  first  formally  declared  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  That  document 
marked  the  birth  of  the  great  American 
dream  although  It  took  a  long  war  and  years 
of  struggle  to  confirm  it. 

The  Declaration  was  first  approved  on  Jxily 
2,  1776.  when  representatives  of  12  of  the  13 
original  colonies  voted  for  it.  In  a  sense, 
theref(M«,  today — July  2 — is  really  our  Na- 
tion's birthday  although  July  4  has  been 
historically  and  officially  designated  as  our 
date  of  independence  becaiise  the  tardy  con- 
currence of  New  York  on  that  date  made  the 
vote  for  the  revolutionary  resolution  unani- 
mous. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
tmlque  document  In  many  respects.  But 
the  salient,  the  brand-spanking  new  thing 
about  that  dociunent  was  that  it  marked  the 
first  time  that  a  people  had  ever  dared  to 
declare  that  theU-  "right  to  life,  Uberty  and 
the  piusuit  of  happiness"  rested  upon  nat- 
ural and  divine  law;  that  these  rights  were 
the  gift  of  the  Creator,  not  the  object  oi 
concession  by  begrudging  monarchs;  and 
that  governments  existed  only  to  protect  and 
secure,  not  to  abolish  or  to  alter  these  un- 
alienable rights. 

ThU  was  not  a  new  theory.  As  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  has  pointed  out,  the  principle 
of  divine  law  was  "older  than  the  earth  tt- 
self."  It  is  a  universal,  unchanging  truth 
"arising  out  of  a  discourse  on  the  native  and 
pxurpose  of  man  which  began  in  Oreece 
nearly  2,000  years  ago."  But  until  1776, 
only  Locke  and  a  few  other  political  philos- 
ophers and  religionists  had  ever  talked  much 
about  it.  Never  before  had  a  whole  people 
dared  to  stake  their  Uvea  and  their  futures 
on  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

I  h<^>e  you  will  not  consider  it  inappropri- 
ate for  a  businessman^  who  nuUces  no  pre- 
tense of  piety,  to  sugigest  that  the  really 
significant  thing  about  this  Nation  is  that 
Its  laws  and  institutions,  its  hopes  and 
dreams,  have  been  made  to  depend  on  faith 
In  a  Divine  Creator.  This  is  a  fact  that 
needs  reiteration — constant  and  determined 
reiteration — ^in  a  time  when  the  highest 
court  In  the  land,  with  an  vmmatched  Judi- 
cial abetdutism  parading  under  the  beg\aillng 
label  of  neutralism,  seems  to  me  determined 
to  eliminate  Ood  and  religion  from  the  cur- 
rlciilums  of  our  public  educational  Institu- 
tions. 

"Religion  and  morality  are  our  indispensa- 
ble supports,"  the  Founding  Fathers  de- 
dared,  and  they  added:  "Whoever  shall  sub- 
vat  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness 
shaU  not  be  entitled  to  dalm  the  tribute  of 
patriotism.'' 


OecHge  Washington,  John  Adams,  lliofnas 
Jefferson— all  of  them  acknowledged  that 
only  religion  oan  establish  the  pilnelples 
upon  which  freedom  and  popular  Oovem- 
ment  must  stand.  "Th»  llbertlss  of  a  nation 
cannot  be  thought  secure,"  they  said,  "If  we 
remove  the  only  firm  basis — a  convlctton  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  thaae  UberUes 
are  the  gift  of  Ood." 

Benjamin  ntmklln — the  <ddest,  and  in 
many  ways  the  wisest,  of  the  men  who  for- 
mulated our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  our  national  Constitution,  put  It  this 
way  when  he  arose  in  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention to  counsel  his  younger  ooUeagues: 

"I  have  lived,  sirs,  a  long  time  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  man  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth — that  Ood  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  If  a  qxuTow  cannot  fall  to 
the  ground  without  His  notioe,  is  it  probable 
that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?  We 
have  been  assured,  sirs,  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, that  'except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  It.'  I  firmly  be- 
lieve this;  and  I  also  believe  that  without  His 
concurring  aid  we  shall  soooeed  In  this  polit- 
ical building  no  better  than  the  builders  of 
Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by  our  Uttle  par- 
tial local  interests;  our  projects  will  be  con- 
founded, and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  re- 
proach and  byword  to  future  ages.  And 
what  is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter,  from 
this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  estab- 
lishing governments  by  hxunan  wlsd(»n  and 
leave  it  to  chance,  war  and  conquest." 

Mind  you.  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  a  religion- 
ist, not  even  a  churchman  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word. 

It  is  no  longer  f  ashlonaUe  to  talk  In  words 
such  as  those  used  by  Ftanklln,  and  Adams 
and  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Virtue  and 
faith  and  oommltznent  to  principle — even 
patriotism  itself — are  scoffed  at  in  many 
quarters.  We  have  beocHne  soft  and  smug 
and  self -satisfied.  We  speak  at  ours  as  an 
age  of  sophistication.  We  are  beguiled  by 
politicians  and  professors  who  exhort  us  to 
abandon  the  cUchee  of  our  polltleal.  sodal 
and  economic  pasts,  forgetting  that  sophis- 
tication is  frequently  the  product  of  conceit, 
cynicism  and  shaUowness;  and  that  a  new 
cUche  may  be  even  more  dangerous  than 
an  older  one. 

Fortunately,  our  forefathers  were  not 
afraid  of  cliches  nor  were  they  afraid  to  be 
called  tmsophistlcated.  They  were  com- 
pletely willing  to  embrace  Change  where 
change  was  warranted — ^indeed,  they  rtsked 
their  lives  in  one  of  the  most  dramaUe  as- 
saxilts  on  the  status  quo  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  But  they  never  sneered  at  the 
tried  and  the  true  merely  becaxise  it  was  old. 

We  modems  are  vastly  more  knowledgeable 
than  the  Founding  Fathers,  even  the  most 
educated  of  them.  Indeed,  the  sum  total  of 
man's  knowledge  has  doubled  In  the  last  10 
years  alone,  and  it  is  estimated  that  It  will 
double  again  in  the  next  5.  But  knowledge 
la  not  wisdom,  and  one  of  ths  greatest 
threats  to  our  way  at  life  is  that  we  may 
rely  for  leadership  upon  politicians  and 
Judges  who  know  more  than  they  imder-  < 
stand.  Knowledge — ^mere  factual  knowledge, 
unleavened  by  spiritual  truths— can  be  a 
snare  and  a  delusion. 

Today,  the  great  threat  to  our  way  of  life 
Is  posed  by  atheistic  and  matariallstlc  men, 
S3rmbollzed  by  the  commiuiistic  hordss  of  the 
East  and  typified  by  the  first  Soviet  cos- 
monaut. Titov,  who  declared  on  his  return  to 
earth  from  space:  "Some  people  say  there  is 
a  Ood  out  there  but,  in  my  travtfs  around 
the  earth  all  day  long,  I  looked  around  and 
did  not  see  Him.  I  saw  no  Ood  or  angals — 
I  do  not  believe  in  Ood.  I  believe  In  man, 
his  strength,  hU  posslblUtlss,  and  his 
reason." 

How  silly  can  man  get?  Who  ever  sug- 
gested that  Ood  was  such  an  entity  as  could 
be  seen  by  an  earthling  like  Tltov? 
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telephones,  radios,  television  sets,  electronic 
computers,  and  what  have  you)  but.  America 
and  the  Western  World  win  not  survive 
unless  it  also  develops  excellent  men — ^men  of 
faith,  of  hnmlUty.  of  truth,  of  moral  stature, 
of  strength  and  reeourcefulness  of  mind  (of 
pregnant  Ideas),  of  courtesy,  of  universal 
Bjrmpathy  and  friendship  and  love.  Men  such 
as  these  cannoit  be  produced  In  a  laboratory. 
They  are  produced  only  In  good  homes,  good 
chiuches,  good  schools,  where  the  presence 
of  Ood  Is  ever  apparent. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you 
a  word  of  kindly  caution  from  one  who,  al- 
though not  a  native  of  the  Western  World, 
has  shown  an  cztraordlnary  regard  for  its  In- 
stitutions. He  Is  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  dis- 
tinguished teacher  and  philosopher  and  for- 
mer Lebanese  Minister  to  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Malik  has  warned  that:  "If  the  West 
thinks  thax  it  Is  going  to  win  or  even  hold 
Its  own  without  the  Uvtng  Ood  who  made  It 
and  has  sustained  its  excellence,  it  Is  simply 
mistaken.  •  •  •  Not  by  cleverness,  nor  by 
hmnanlsm.  nor  by  sentlmentalism,  nor  by 
the  manipulation  of  force,  nor  by  reliance 
on  reason  and  genlous.  nor  by  the  supplying 
of  loaves  and  the  giving  of  machines — not 
by  any  or  aU  of  these  things  akme — Is  tbe 
West  going  to  succeed  in  defending  and  ex- 
tending truth  and  light  and  freedom,  but 
by  tbe  humble  return  to  the  living  source  of 
aU  truth,  aU  light,  and  aU  freedom." 
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BAPTIST  **CHRISTIAN  INDEX" 
EDITORIAL 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President, 
thou^  I  am  in  disagreement  with  the 
views  expressed  in  an  editorial  of  the 
Christian  Index,  the  ofiBcial  organ  of  the 
Baptist  Chnrch  in  Georgia.  I  was  re- 
quested to  place  it  in  the  Congrsssional 
Record.  I  am  doing  so  today,  inasmuch 
as  readers  ol  the  Record  may  find  it  In- 
teresting. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ord«%d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcon, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Index,  June  27.  1963] 
CBoaca  aaro  Homs  Most  Facb  lasos 

Worship  of  Ood  suffered  little.  If  any. 
In  the  Supreme  Oourt  ruling  which  outlawed 
required  Bible  reading  recitation  of  the 
Lacd%  ftayer  in  public  schools.  Neither  did 
Ood  becoaae  a  stranger  to  public  ceremony 
fiitb^mg*<  logic  leaves  that  status  to  future 
opinions. 

Bsptlsts  sre  dedicated  to  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  They  suffered  too  long 
under  a  state  religion  in  their  early  years 
to  forget  the  penalties.  TTiey  have  but  to 
look  In  some  countries  dominated  by  a  state 
ebnr^  today  to  know  the  price  for  a  rell- 
gUm  without  valiae  when  It  exists  by  com- 
pulsion. 

Constitutional  lawyers  (^  future  opinions 
by  tbe  Cburt  will  decide  whether  Bible  read- 
ing Is  still  permissive  for  a  devotional  set- 
ting of  the  day.  The  requirement  by  law  has 
been  killed.  R^ardlees.  perfunctory  read- 
ing Is  worth  little  aitd  more  eepe<^aUy  If 
our  dedication  to  church-state  separation 
Is  thereby  weakened. 

Questions  by  the  seore  remain.  The  Court 
spedfloaUy  Mt  ouUlde  its  opinion  the  open- 
ing prayer  by  a  chaplain  in  Congress.  Neithar 
did  It  touch  the  court  crier  who  in  his  final 
phrase  Invokes  the  grace  of  Ood.  Th^e  waa 
no  ruling  on  cbapislas  In  the  mUltary.  Log- 
ic, It  wotild  seem,  places  big  question  msrks 
about  thsse  since  public  tuoOM  are  ^lent  f  (Mr 
religion. 

Similar  logic  woxUd  take  Federal  funds 
away  tram  chtaroh-opsrated  hospitals  and 
mors  sspedally  thoee  which  Impoee  church 
dogma.    It  should — but  It  has  not  and  prob- 


ably will  not.  "la  Ood  we  trust"  may  have  to 
come  from  our  coins.  Also.  Is  not  tax  ex- 
emption for  churches  aa  Indirect  subsidy? 

These  and  many  more  questions  can  much 
more  easily  be  raised  than  answered.  We  go 
back  to  tbe  assertion  that  Ood  sixffered  no 
major  handicap  In  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

Now.  more  than  ever,  the  churches  and  the 
homes  must  awake  to  their  responsibility  for 
making  religion  a  personal  matter.  There 
must  be  Bible  study.  Mere  Bible  reading 
does  not  develop  the  individual.  There  mxist 
be  a  personal  religious  experience  and  a 
determination  to  share  this  with  others. 

Tbe  church  will  not  provide  the  training 
in  20  or  30  minutes  of  Sunday  school.  Nor 
will  the  home  In  a  5-mtnute  devotional. 
Theae  help  but  to  think  this  sufficient  is  as 
foolish  as  trying  to  lesm  geometry  by  glanc- 
ing at  the  text. 

We  should  be  concerned  now  about  how 
to  add  hours  of  Bible  study  in  our  church 
programs.  We  must  return  to  the  emphasis 
on  family  worthlp — ^In  the  home.  We  win 
take  the  Initiative  or  the  Bible  wlU  be  tbe 
most  unread  of  aU  books. 

There  is  no  gain  for  those  who  disagree 
In  crying  now  about  the  Court  opinion. 
The  8-to-l  opinion  anows  no  hope  for  change 
and  especially  when  a  Protestant,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  a  Jew  agreed  on  the  separation 
clause.  Instead  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
accept  the  mandate  of  Bible  teaching  which 
belongs  to  the  church  and  to  the  home.  Re- 
ligion can  then  be  personal  and  only  then  be 
of  value. 


CIVIL 


RIGHTS— EDITORIAL 
THE  MENNONTTE 


FROM 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mennonite  is  a  publication  which  is 
published  by  the  Oeneral  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  of  Newton,  Kans. 
Its  editor  Is  Ma3mard  Shelly. 

In  the  July  9  Issue  of  the  Mennonite, 
the  editorial  was  a  letter  to  a  Member 
of  Congress.  Hie  letter  stresses  the  need 
for  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  the 
civil  rights  field,  and  also  discusses  the 
part  that  the  church  can  play  In  this 
field. 

Civil  rights  legislation  will  soon  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
consideration. 

It  is  my  view  that  civil  rights  is  a 
moral  issue  and  in  my  opinion  must  be 
dealt  with  as  a  moral  issue.  We  can 
pass  laws,  and  will  do  so  in  this  session 
of  CMigress;  but  tiie  problem  goes  much 
dewier  than  that.  PuWc  opinion  and 
human  relationship  cannot  be  legis- 
lated. Given  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation and  employment,  the  minority 
groups  win  make  their  own  place  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  examine 
our  dedication  to  the  individual.  The 
world  i^  shrinking.  Our  association  with 
other  people  from  other  nations  causes 
us  to  take  a  longer  look  at  the  purposes 
and  accomplishment  of  the  individual, 
and  to  concentrate  less  on  his  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  July  9 
issue  of  the  Mennonite  be  made  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TO   A  MEMsaS  OW  COM« 


This  wUI  be  a  long  hard  summer  for  you. 
I  can  see  It  owning.    Besides  aU  your  other 
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duties  in  the  swamps  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, you  now  face  the  matter  of  elvll 
rights  of  our  dtlcens.  I  gueas  we  aU  knew 
that  it  couldnt  be  put  off  forever.  It  had  to 
happen  sometime.   But  what? 

A  number  of  summers  ago  another  group 
of  Americans  put  together  a  document.  It 
talked  about  life.  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  What  has  been  happening 
since  then?  We  aU  know  that  there  Is  a  big 
gap  between  the  Ideal  and  the  real.  We 
face  it  in  our  own  Uvea.  We  are  certainly 
not  the  people  we  know  we  should  be.  But 
we  could  be  if  we  wanted  to  be. 

This  hasnt  been  the  country  we  wanted  it 
to  be.  We  always  knew  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  rest  of  the  world  now  knows  it  too.  The 
people  In  Africa  and  Asia  are  watching  us. 
They  are  looking  to  see  what  you  down  In 
the  foggy  bottoms  of  Washington  are  going 
to  do.  And.  I  suppose,  you  are  wondering 
what  the  rest  of  \u  in  the  plains  and  bins 
and  woods  are  going  to  say  If  you  act,  dont 
act.  or  muddle  through  the  middle. 

I  can't  speak  for  everyone.  I  do  want  to 
speak  for  myself  and  I  hope  for  many  other 
Christians.  We  hope  that  you  wUl  have  the 
courage  to  do  what  your  conscience  says  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  We  elected  you  be- 
cause we  thought  you  knew  more  about  the 
law  than  we  did.  We  still  agree  that  you  do. 
But  we  want  you  to  be  more  concerned 
about  future  generations  than  about  the 
next  election.  We  beUeve  that  Prealdent 
Kennedy  has  shown  some  fresh  new  courage 
In  his  profile  by  asking  for  new  legislation 
on  dvll  rights.  Tou  may  disagree,  but  I 
think  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  showing 
considerable  courage  during  the  last  0  years. 
Somehow  I  dont  get  the  same  wavelength 
when  I  tune  In  on  Congress.  It  could  be 
that  I  ani  missing  some  things  that  you  and 
your  coUeagues  have  been  doing  behind  the 
scenes.  But  I  would  wish  that  this  siunmcr 
Congress  could  give  Itself  a  bit  more  of  the 
courage  Image  by  passing  some  positive  dvU 
rights  laws. 

Yes.  I  know  that  President  Kennedy^ 
popiilarlty  has  been  slipping  since  his  dvU 
rights  talk,  but  then  we  elected  him  to  be 
President,  not  popular.  This  i4>pUee  to  other 
public  servants,  too,  I  feel. 

Just  now  it  looks  as  if  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  discussion  about  property  rights. 
Dose  a  businessman  have  a  right  to  keep 
certain  ciistomers  out  of  his  shop  and  off 
his  property?  There  are  many  good  argu- 
ments to  sui^xMTt  this  action.  You  know  the 
law  better  than  I  do.  But  I  woiild  feel  that 
hiunan  rights  come  before  property  rights. 
I  could  find  quite  a  few  texts  In  the  Bible  to 
help  me  herer  Being  a  poUtldan.  rm  sure 
you  would  also  find  a  quotation  from  the 
1960  BepubUcan  platform  of  Interest.  It 
sajrs,  "EquaUty  under  law  promises  more 
than  the  eqxxal  right  to  vote  and  transcends 
mere  relief  from  discrimination  by  govern- 
ment. It  becomes  a  reaUty  only  when  aU 
persons  have  equal  opportunity,  without 
distinction  of  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
<»lgln.  to  acqxilre  the  essentials  of  life — 
housing,  education,  and  employment.  •  •  •** 
I  am  glad  that  the  RepubUcan  Party  In 
agreement  with  President  Kennedy  doesn't 
ask  for  h\mian  rights  except  when  In  con- 
lUct  with  property  rights.  It  does  say  that 
"this  Nation  was  created  to  give  expreeslon. 
validity,  and  purpose  of  our  spiritual  herit- 
age— the  supreme  worth  of  the  Individual." 
By  the  time  you  come  home  next  faU.  I  hope 
that  we  win  have  made  a  new  effort  In  this 
direction. 

It  is  fair  for  you  to  ask  what  the  church  is 
doing  In  this  area.  I  admit  that  here  also 
there  Is  a  gap  between  the  Ideal  and  the  real. 
We  aren't  doing  as  good  as  we  know.  But 
we  are  involved  in  thee*  problema  la  many 
ways.  We  have  worked  with  the  needs  of  ^ 
people  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  many 
places.    Tes,  theee  are  far  away.    But 


expeitencea  have  made  xm  aware  of  the  needs 
la  our  own  homatowna.  We  are  working  on 
them.  That's  reaUy  one  of  the  reasons  I 
am  writing. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  SENATOR  BEALL 

Mr.  Sl&fPSCm.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  perennial  question  of  foreign  aid 
handouts  soon  to  be  discussed  by  the 
Senate,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  comprehensive  and  pro- 
foimd  study  of  foreign  aid  conducted  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BeallI.  The  Senator's  findings, 
published  July  11,  tell  us  that  the  $100- 
billion  giveaway  program,  which  is  con- 
suming 1  out  of  every  17  American  tax 
dollars,  has  failed  miserably  in  most  of 
the  recipient  coimtries.  My  colleague 
notes  the  effect  of  the  Marshall  plan  oa 
postwar  Europe.  He  points  quite  cor- 
rectly to  the  reluctance  of  the  Marshall 
plan  nations  which  have  benefited  the 
most  from  our  aid  to  implement  their 
own  foreign  assistance  program  or  even 
meet  all  their  multilateral  d^ense  obli- 
gations. 

I  have  long  felt  that  American  tax 
dollars  and  private  investment  capital 
could  form  the  base  on  which  nations 
throughout  the  world  woiild  build 
soimd  economies,  but  those  nations 
should  first  display  the  desire  to  help 
themselves  and  to  help  the  cause  ot  free- 
dom. As  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall]  points  out.  our  aid  program 
places  no  such  prerequisite  on  recipient 
nations. 


For  my  ecdleagues'  edification,  I  ask 
unanimooB  cansent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Sesiator  from  Ifar^and.  tog^her 
with  his  table  cover  tag  aid  payawnts  to 
14  natians,  be  printed  at  this  p^t  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senator  Bball  Details  How,  Wbt  Forxicn 
AmCawBaCor 

Senator  J.  Glskm  Bbaix.  BepabOcan.  of 
Maryland,  announced  July  11  that  after 
making  a  stxidy  of  foreign  aid — and  how  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  fared  in  eome  of  tbe 
nations  which  have  greatly  benefited — ha  be- 
lieved the  program  had  faUed  mlaerahly 
and  if  20  percent  were  cut  from  the  fiscal 
year's  budget  recommendations  tt  would  not 
hurt  anyone. 

"One  out  of  every  17  American  tax  dollars 
goes  for  foreign  aid,  and.  thns  far.  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  have  spent  more  than  glOO 
bUllon  for  foreign  aid."  the  Senator  r^MSted. 

"Proponents  say  that  it  has  benefited  us 
by  rebuUdlng  the  mlUtary  strMigth  of  the  re- 
cipient nations  and  that  it  has  promoted  the 
cause  of  freedom  around  the  world.  Op- 
ponents dispute  this,  citing  the  situation  In 
various  countries  which  have  received  our 
bounty. 

"Western  Europe  has  prospered  with  liar- 
shaU  plan  aid  from  us,  but  after  17  years 
and  $41  billion  In  UJ3.  aid.  Western  Europe 
now  meets  only  a  fraction  of  Its  defense 
obligations  and,  except  for  commercial  loans, 
its  aid  to  less  developed  countries  Is  negligi- 
ble. 

"And."  Senator  Baaxx  contmned.  **what 
about  the  cause  of  freedom"  Be  then  gave 
the  following  examines  of  how  the  cause 
of  freedom  had  fared  In  eome  nations  to 
whom  we  have  given  enormous  sums  of 
money: 


NaUoBS  aided  by  as 

n.8.  Sid  sinoe 
W46 

Present  sitnatloa:  How  Uw  caow  of  frMdom  bss  hred 

Arsmtlim 

$S«Q,000.000 

1,  ton,  000, 000 

53,000,000 

100,000,000 
670,000,000 

8,900,000,000 

1,300,000^000 
480,000,000 
•31,000,000 

5,400^000^000 

3,400,000,000 

a,  no,  000, 000 

274,000,000 
^400,000,000 

TTndfT  indirpft  Tnilitai7  domtnstVm-  mffm  frMi  kie«tkfiary 

Brazil 

On  tbe  brink  of  oonunonism. 

Cabs 

Onoe  anioy«d  immense  wamr  anbtidy;  has  iCakB  $1.000JOOO,000 
m  private  property  ot  U  .8.  citiaent;  to  a  Bed  aMUte  ol  Soviet 
Russia. 

Writbes  under  a  mnrdcraaa  tytsuny. 

Her  eoooony  vreekcd;  to  an  armed  dieUtorship  bant  oa  eon- 

Haiti 

Indonesia...: 

India 

quest. 
Stands  witb  Russia  and  asainst  as  on  nearly  all  issues;  probably 

faoes  Red  Cbincie  atta^. 
Now  a  mAmirhy  ititlMnt  a  i>arIianMnt. 

Iran 

Laos 

Poland 

Coin niuiitot,  with  all  fteedom  tv*. 

ffwith  Kflrm 

Ruled  by  itis  3d  military  Junta;  anU-U.8.A.  d«nanstistioos  a 

Bontli  VMnam     .... 

common  occurrence. 
Ruled  by  poppet  dictator;  racked  by  Rod  imcrlls  war. 
PolifioUly  nnstaWf  •  f«>p<>n««f«lly  »*»^<'  Mi»"  »••  ^r  *T  R  »»rf 

Turkey. 

Venemels 

began. 
Unstable;  mudi  destruction   of  Araerican-owBed  proprrty: 

Yu£wlavis                    

major  tarcet  ol  Cuban  Sth  column. 
Commontot,  with  all  'r<<edoin  ko'"> 

Senator  Bbau.  oonduded:  "In  countries 
receiving  our  aid,  deqxrts  rule  by  terror,  the 
economy  Is  shattered.  Inflation  Is  rampant, 
and  Communlst-fomeiMed  turbulence  has 
put  freedom  on  the  nin.  In  potirlng  billions 
of  dollsrs  Into  Poland  and  other  countries 
and  recdvlng  In  return  only  condemnation, 
are  we  not  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy?  Is  there  any  Justice  In  taking  the 
Ineomee  of  hard-working  Americans  to 
feather  the  nests  of  people  who  hate  us? 
And  what  about  our  allies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope? Though  now  prosperous,  they  shirk 
their  duty.  They  look  to  us  to  continue  to 
carry  moat  of  the  burden  of  their  economy 
and  military  security. 

"Hie  American  people  are  la  no  mood  to 
conttniie  to  pour  out  thalr  OMCMy  to  eotm- 
trlaa  all  ov«r  the  world  ttuoogh  a  ftaelga 
aM  program  which.  Indisputably,  Is  badly 


executed.  tmreaUstlc,  and  enoraiowsly ' 
ful.  and  has  failed  to  aecompUah   Its  in- 
tended objecUves." 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  wiU 
come  as  a  shock  of  brutal  proportkNis  to 
the  miHirtna  of  people  held  captive  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  when  they  realise 
that  an  American  cabinet  member  is 
touting  their  coimtries  during  Captive 
Nations  We^  as  the  feted  guest  of  their 
Communist  masters. 

In  keeping  wtXtx  tts  penchant  for  sndH 
merging  the  inspiring  news  at  Captive 
Nations  Wedc  under  dtversianary  head- 
lines, the  administration  has  dispatched 
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m  Mrtoultur »  aeereUnr.  eompl«te  with 
wife  and  «nfe  »un««.  to  Poland.  Ruaalm. 
Ttigoalavla.  ind  Bulgaria  at  tbe  very 
ttme  that  we  In  Amwina  are  dedlcatlsff 
oureelveB  to  t  le  freedom  of  those  capttve 
peoples. 

1%  Is  perttai  e  dgnlileant  then  that  this 
fifth  Cv>tlve  Nations  Wedc.  with  its 
emasculated  >roclamation«  was  declared 
only  with  ext  eme  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  tbe  admls  stration. 

I  should  111  e  to  address  myself  a  mo- 
ment to  tbe  proclamation.  In  readliHT 
it.  I  was  imi  mediately  struck,  not  by  its 
contents,  but  bj  Its  omissions.  In  sub- 
stance it  is  a  weak  and  ineffective  blan- 
dishment thi  t  fails  even  to  mention  the 
<q;>pre8Sor  of  he  captive  nations. 

The  admi  listration  has  again  pro- 
duced a  proclamation  without  mention 
of  the  Comxiunist  Jailer  of  nearly  two 
doaen  natiois.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Hungary,  or  Berlin,  or  the  people  who 
have  fought  for  nearly  20  years  to  rid 
themselves  <f  the  hammer  and  sickle. 
The  newest  and  most  sorely  oppressed 
Communist  satellite,  Cuba,  rated  not 
even  a  pa«i  ig  reference.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  m  ministration,  in  declaring 
Ci4>tive  Nat  ons  Wefek,  was  extremely 
circumspect  ibout  ruffling  the  fur  on  the 
Russian  beai. 

The  Presii  ent's  proclamation,  coupled 
with  events  of  recent  months,  leaves 
littie  doubt  that  we  are  witnessing  the 
admlnistratipn's  acquiescence  to  Com- 
munist control  of  millions  of  once  free 
people  who  loc*  vainly  to  the  United 
States  for  a  islstance. 

There  waj  a  time  when  they  had  rea- 
Boa  to  belie  'e  America's  leadership  rec- 
ognised com  nunism's  insatiable  appetite 
for  world  onquest,  but  their  hope  for 
help  tram  ti  le  United  States  is  fading  as 
they  see  ou'  swing  away  from  firmness 
and    detemination    toward   vacillation 
and  compromise.     The  last  remaining 
colonial  empire  is  ruled  by  the  Soviet 
union.    It    s  the  cruelest,  the  most  op- 
pressive, an  i  the  least  responsive  to  the 
legitimate  a  q>iration  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples.   The  I  .ussian  bear  has  extended  its 
domain  to  i  Caribbean  island  only  90 
miles  from  ,  American  soil.   It  has  fiaimt- 
ed  with  imi  tunity  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  has  viola  ed  its  own  pledges.    It  is  es- 
tablishing I  ennanent  military,  political, 
and  industi  al  institutions  in  Cuba.   The 
theme   of    his  year's  Captive  Nations 
Week,  as  a]  inounc«d  by  the  Captive  Na- 
tions C<«nn  Ittee.  is  "Liberate  Cuba^To 
Restore  th !  Faith  in  All  Captive  Na- 
tkms— To    Vin  the  Cold  War."    I  fail 
to  undovta  nd  how  tbe  administration's 
obvious    diitaste    for    Captive    Nations 
We^   or    the   Agriculture   Secretair's 
little    Junket,    or    the    repressive    acts 
against  Cu  >an  refugees  in  this  country 
are  g(ring  to  acctxnplish  the  goals  of 

that  thane  

The  PRI  SIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
KoiroaoN  ir  the  chair) .    The  time  of  the 
Senator  ha  i  expired. 
Mr.  SIM  »SON.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 


of  Gforgetown  University,  said  recently 
"We 'cannot  hope  to  win  the  cold  war 
on  the  iMsis  of  anything  but  truth  and 
well-founded  action.**    To  that  premise 
I  wholeheartedly  subscribe,  for  we  have 
in  our  lifetime  seen  the  effect  of  peace 
by    submission    and    by    compromise. 
Freedom  will  not  come  to  the  captive  na- 
tions unless  the  United  States  exerts  un- 
relenting pressures  to  drive  the  wedge 
of  freedom  into  the  cracks  of  discontent 
that  are  appearing  in  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  President  has  called  on  Americans 
to   reassess    their   attitude   toward   the 
Soviet      Union.    Why?     The      United 
States  is  not  the  party  at  fault  here. 
The  United  States  has  not  at  bayonet 
point  imposed  its  will  on  countless  mil- 
lions.   The  United   States  precipitated 
no  war  in  Korea.    The  United  States  has 
not  triggered  warfare  in  Laos,  Thailand, 
or  Vietnam  or  broken  more  than  100 
treaties  in  18  years.    The  United  States 
has  not  built  a  wall  of  iron  around  the 
world,  or  driven  legitimate  government 
from  their  capitals.    Why  then  does  the 
administration  exhort  us  to  reassess  our 
attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union? 

I  suggest  the  administration  could  bet- 
ter reexamine  its  own  attitude  toward 
the  cancer  of  commiuiism  that  has  en- 
gxilf  ed  nearly  half  the  earth. 

The  objectives  of  communism  have  not 
been  altered  since  the  time  of  Lenin. 
The  methods  have  been  made  flexible  to 
accommodate  changing  times,  but  the 
common  denominator  of  all  Commu- 
nists— dedication  to  world  conquest — has 
not  changed  one  iota. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  communism 
is  to  add  the  bastion  of  freedom,  America, 
to  its  growing  list  of  captive  nations. 
Whether  or  not  they  succeed  will  depend 
not  on  our  readiness  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  their  chicanery  but  on  our 
courage,  our  strength,  and  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  eventual  freedom  of  all  man- 
kind. While  communism  has  pressed 
Berlin  and  Cuba,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  pressed  accommodation  and  com- 
promise. 

In  its  misguided  attempts  to  coexist 
peacefiilly  with  the  "buteher  of  Buda- 
pest." the  administration  is  deserting  the 
millions  of  people  who  look  toward 
America  for  a  fulfillment  of  their  desire 
to  be  free.  In  its  obvious  reluctance  to 
recognize  the  congressioncd  mandate  for 
Captive  Nations  Week,  the  administra- 
tion is  forgetting  that  freedom,  and  not 
peace  by  submission,  is  what  our  world 
seeks.  We  must  never  place  oiu"selves  in 
a  position  of  surrender^  freedom  for  a 
compromising  peace. 

Let  us  then  not  regard  Captive  Nations 
Week  merely  as  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed.  Let  us  put  pur- 
pose to  our  efforts.  Let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  ttie  freedom  of  millions  of 
Asians,  Europeans,  and  Latin  Americans 
so  that  in  the  years  to  follow  there  will 
be  no  need  for  a  Captive  Nations  Week. 


posed  as  a  mediator  in  a  railroad  dis- 
pute.    However,  the  proposal  of  me- 
diation was  rejected  by  one  side,  so  Mr. . 
Justice  Goldberg  did  not  serve. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  had 
no  contact,  directly  or  Indirectly,  with 
Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  but  expresses  the 
hope  and  belief  that  the  Justice  did  not 
wish  to  serve.    The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi reemphasizes  and  reiterates  his 
opinion  and  position  stated  last  week  that 
no  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  while 
sitting  as  a  member  of  that  body,  should 
have  any  duties,  responsibilities,  or  ofiB- 
cial  capacities  of  any  kind  except  the 
direct  official  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  that  Coiurt.    A  Supreme  Court  Justice 
cannot  be  partly  a  member  of  that  Court 
and  partly  engaged  in  outside  matters. 
One  is  either  on  the  bench,  or  he  is  off. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  distinctly  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  oiu:  Government,  and  the 
most  Independent  of  all  branches.   There 
is  no  possible  reason  why  members  of  the 
Court  should  engage  in  outside  activities, 
be  they  official  or  semiofficial,  ordinary 
or  extraordinary.   This  applies  to  foreign 
affairs,  domestic  affairs,  and  all  affairs, 
I  reemphasize  and  highly  commend  the 
position  taken  by  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Stone,  who  during  his  active  tenure  on 
the  Court,  was  called  upon  to  exercise 
resjwnsibility  beyond  the  direct  affairs  of 
that  high  tribimal.    The  Justice  very  re- 
spectfully declined  the  Invitation, 

Mr.  President,  xmder  date  of  July  11, 
1953,  Arthur  Krock.  the  eminent  and 
highly  respected  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Times,  wrote  a  colimm  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  gave  his  reason  for  his 
position  and  set  forth  the  precedents  as 
welL  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  Arthur  Krock  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Wlth- 


for  2  minu  es  additional  time. 

The   PRSSIDINO   OFFICER, 
out  objecti  a.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIM  *SON.    CiMPtive  Nations  Com- 
mittee Ch  irman.  Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky. 
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SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES  ACTING 
IN  OTHER  CAPACITIES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Suprone  Court,  was  pro- 


(Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times,  July  11, 

1963] 

OuTsnn  Duty  D«Ai-rs  on  th«  Stjpbbmk  Coxnrr 

(By  Arthxir  Krock) 

Washingtom,  July  10. — Prealdent  Kennedy 
can  cite  many  of  his  predecessors  to  witness 
that  the  selection  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
to  assvune  temporarily  a  nonjudicial  role  In 
a  matter  of  great  national  Importance  has 
the  sanction  of  long  practice.  The  first  Presi- 
dent to  levy  this  draft  on  the  Supreme  Court 
was  George  Washington. 

But  with  rare  exceptions  the  Presidential 
draft  was  for  service  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  And  even  In  these  Instances  the  con- 
sequences were  frequently  unhappy  for  the 
Individual  Justice  and  for  the  Supreme  Court 
as  an  Institution. 

It  Is  this  latter  effect  which  evoked  abiding 
doubts  of  both  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of 
such  Presidential  drafts,  even  when  they  are 
for  an  tntematlonal  mission  which  poses  no 
domestic  Issue  at  the  time  of  Its  undertaking 
and  creates  none  by  Its  end  product.  And 
when  the  Presidential  draft  Is  for  service  In 
an  area  of  dispute  In  which  domestic  political 
factors  are  deeply  Involved,  doubts  of  its 
wisdom  and  jwoprlety  have  been  transformed 
by  subsequent  supporting  evidence  Into  a 
conviction  that  It  has  Injiired  the  Court. 

TBC  PKASL  HAKSOB  PROBX 

I^>r  example.  President  P.  D.  Roosevelt  se- 
lected Justice  Roberts  to  Investigate  the 
causes  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  at  a  time 
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when  only  the  presence  of  war  restrained  tbe 
language  of  widespread  cbarges  tn  and  out  of 
American  poUtleal  dreles  that  one  need  trav- 
el no  further  than  the  White  Hoxise  to  dis- 
close the  cause.  And  when  the  Justice  fixed 
tlis  bums  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  commanders, 
he  foimd  himself,  and  throiigh  him  the  Su- 
preme Court,  In  the  midst  of  a  dispute  which 
still  Infests  American  politics. 

American  politics  is  also  deeply  Involved  in 
tbe  railroads'  work-rules  controversy  for 
which  President  Kennedy  proposed  to  the 
principals  a  final  arbitration  by  Justice  Gold- 
berg. That  Is  because  the  power  of  organized 
labor  to  pcu-alyze,  with  legal  immunity,  the 
eoonony  of  the  whole  Nation — ^whlch  could 
be  one  of  the  Immediate  effects  of  a  general 
raUioad  strike — ^Is  largely  the  legislative  gift 
of  the  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  which 
President  Kennedy  Is  the  leader.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  dispute  is  likely  to  reach 
Congress,  a  political  arm  of  Ctovemment. 

But  the  f \xrther  fact  that  any  settlement 
will  probably  be  flnaUy  Utlgated  before  Jus- 
tiee  Goldberg's  Supremfe  Court  "brethem" 
adds  an  instance,  to  the  others  against  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  ehoios  of  the  Justice  as  rail- 
road work-rules  arbitrator.  Even  thoxigh  it 
Is  obvio\is  that  Justice  Goldberg's  long  career 
as  lawyer  and  legislative  pollc3rmaker  for  the 
unions  persuaded  the  President  that  he  sup- 
plied the  best  instrument  to  compose  a  na- 
tkMially  disastrous  dispute  In  which  labor 
unions  were  the  holdoutsfthis  does  not  out- 
well^  the  case  against  the  selection. 

Cm^  JUSTICE  BTONS'B  VUW8 

Of  all  those  who  have  opposed  the  draft- 
ing of  Supreme  Court  Justices  for  extra- 
judicial public  service,  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Stone  was  the  strongest  antagonist.  He  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  every  Presidential  action 
of  this  kind,  most  particularly  when  Mr. 
Itnman  selected  Justice  Jackson  as  American 
prosecutor  at  the  German  "^ar  criminals'* 
trials  at  Nuremberg:  f^en  Justice  Murphy 
applied  for  a  wartime  commission  in  the 
Army,  and  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  Stone 
himself  to  head  an  investigation  of  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  rubber  supply 
in  1942. 

••We  must  not  forget,"  he  wrote  to  the 
President  In  rejecting  the  tender,  "that  it 
is  the  Judgment  of  history  that  two  of  my 
predecessors.  Jay  and  Ellsworth,  failed  in  the 
obligations  of  Uielr  oac9  and  Impaired  their 
legitimate  influence  by  partlctpation  in  ex- 
ecutive action  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
*  *  *  [and  when  a  judge]  participates  in 
the  action  of  the  ezecutlve  or  legislative  de- 
partments of  government  he  *  *  *  ejqxMes 
himself  to  attack,  and  indeed  Invites  it, 
which  because  of  his  peculiar  situation,  In- 
evitably impairs  his  value  as  a  judge  and  the 
^propriate  influence  of  his  office." 

This  comment  applies  especially  to  the 
extrajudicial  service  for  which  President 
Kennedy  chose  Justice  Goldberg.  The  more 
so  because  it  was  plainly  a  move  to  further 
Mr.  Kennedy's  effort  to  avoid  asking  Congress 
for  the  •'wider  arsenal  of  [anti -strike] 
weapons^*  that  in  the  1960  campaign  he  said 
were  needed  in  such  emergencies  as  the 
present. 

ATTORNET     GENERAL     UNWISELY 
PREDICTS  ACTION  OP  COURT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  of  Charlotte.  N.C..  for 
July  9.  1963.  carried  an  ediUuial  entitled 
"Attorney  General  Unwisely  Predicts 
Action  of  Court."  In  which  the  writer 
as8tt:i8  with  accuracy  that  the  Attorney 
General's  prediction  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  now  constituted,  would  over- 
rule the  civil  rights  cases  of  1883.  lends 
support  to  those  persons  who  have  been 
asserting  "for  9  years  that  the  nine  men 


in  black  have  jimked  I«al  precedent  In 
favor  of  sociological  amendments  to  the 
Constitution." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Rrcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attornet  Cenkral  Unwisely  Pbedicts 
Action  or  Coxtbt 

Attorney  General  Robert  Elennedy  has 
come  off  rather  badly  in  his  efforts  to  Jus- 
tify the  public  acconunodatlons  section  of 
civU  rights  legislation.  Yet  he  told  a  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  almost  certainly  reverse  its 
previous  positions  on  individual  discrimina- 
tion if  Congress  failed  to  make  it  unlawful. 

The  Attorney  General  was  offering  a  per- 
sonal opinion,  of  course.  But  his  offhand 
remark  only  strengthened  the  arguments  of 
critics  of  the  Court,  lliey  have  contended 
for  9  years  that  the  nine  men  in  black  have 
Junked  legal  precedent  in  favor  of  sociologi- 
cal amendments  to  the  Constitutloci. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bill  outlaw- 
ing discriminatory  use  of  private  property 
involves  basic  constitutional  issues.  Legis- 
lation similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  Blen- 
nedy  administration  was  a  part  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1876.  This  provision  was 
found  unconstitutianal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1888.  The  decision  held  that  the 
14th  amendment  applied  only  to  action  by  a 
State,  not  discrimination  practiced  by  an 
IndlvlduaL 

The  Court  majority  said:  "The  wrongful 
act  of  an  individttal.  unsupported  by  any 
such  (Stats)  authority.  Is  simply  a  lurivate 
wrong,  or  a  crime  of  that  indivldiial;  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  injured  party,  it 
is  true  *  *  *;  but  if  not  sanctioned  in  some 
way  by  the  State,  or  not  done  under  State 
authority,  his  rights  remain  in  full  force,  and 
may  presimoably  be  vindicated  by  resort  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  for  redress." 

Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan,  grandfather 
of  the  present  Justice  of  the  same  name,  dis- 
sented strongly.  He  contended  that  opera- 
tors of  places  catering  to  the  general  public 
are  agents  or  instnimentalitles  of  the  State 
because  of  their  duties  to  the  public. 

But  the  Harlan  view  did  not  prevaiL  The 
1888  decision  became  "the  law  of  the  ease" 
and.  by  application  of  its  principles  to  simi- 
lar cases  and  by  tbe  failure  of  Congress  to 
legisUte  further  In  the  matter,  "the  law  of 
the  land." 

ThU  accounted  for  the  Justice  Dn>artment 
decisioii  to  use  the  interstate  oommeree 
clause  of  the  Constitution  as  authority  for 
the  public  accommodations  law. 

Congress  is  aware  that  the  Supreme  Court 
put  off  until  its  next  term,  starting  in  Octo- 
ber, four  cases  invotvlng  the  questiaa  of 
whether  segregation  in  {ffivately  owned 
places  is  lawful  iHiere  no  law  or  official  policy 
requires  separatlaii  of  the  races. 

It  la  significant,  however,  that  in  recent 
decisions  striking  down  the  conviction  of 
sit-in  demonstrators  where  such  laws  or  pol- 
icies existed,  the  majority  opinions  spe- 
cifically referred  to  the  Court's  previous  re- 
straint in  cases  involving  a  private  property 
owner's  discrimination  against  individuals. 

Under  the  law,  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  hard  put  to  Justify  a  reversal  of  the  1883 
decision  and  others  related  to  it.  Properly, 
it  Is  a  matter  for  the  legislative  branch  to 
handle. 

Failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact  the  public 
acconunodatlons  section — unless  it  Is  de- 
feated only  by  a  minority  filibuster — would 
be  an  even  stronger  indication  to  the  Court 
that  the  people  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
additional  coercive  action  in  this  area  of  hu- 
man relationships. 


SHALL  IT  BE  VOLUNTARY  OR 
FORCED  COMPLIANCE? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  of  Greensboro. 
N.C.,  for  June  25.  1983.  carried  an  edi- 
torial entitled  •'Shall  It  Be  Voluntary  Or 
Forced  Compliance?"  This  editorial 
makes  some  sage  comments  upon  the 
President's  so-called  civil  rights  pro- 
posals. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Shall  It  Be  Volxtktabt  ob  Pqbcbb 
comvliamcb? 

In  his  civil  rights  message  last  wtA  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  eloquently  jdeaded  the  case 
against  continiilng  segregation  practices  In 
places  which  serve  the  imbllc:  "Mo  one  has 
been  barred  on  account  of  his  race  from 
fighting  or  dying  for  America — there  are  no 
white  or  colored  signs  on  the  foxholes  or 
graveyards  of  battle.  Surely,  in  1968,  100 
years  after  emancipation,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  any  American  eitlBen  to  demon- 
strate in  the  streets  for  the  opportunity  to 
stop  at  a  hotel,  or  to  eat  at  a  lunch  counter 
in  the  very  department  store  in  which  he 
is  shopping,  or  to  enter  a  motion  picture 
house,  on  the  same  terms  as  any  other 
customer." 

The  President's  view,  we  think.  Is  shared 
by  an  Increasing  number  of  Americans;  and 
progress  Is  being  made  every  day  all  over 
the  Nation  (both  because  of  the  pressure 
of  conscience  and  the  pressure  of  street 
demonstrations) . 

Where  the  rub  comes  and  this  Is  proper 
subject  for  national  debate— Is  exacUy  how 
this  worthy  objective  should  be  sought.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  once  Federal  cam|^- 
anoe  laws  are  enacted  they  would  impinge 
on  the  rights  of  private  property  as  now 
legally  defined. 

About  88  years  ago  Congress  passed  a  law 
providing  for  equal  accommodations  in  pub- 
lic facilities — ^hotels,  restaurants,  and  eating 
places.  But  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  in  1883 
held  that  Congress  had  no  power  imder  the 
14th  amendment  to  write  such  laws,  that  its 
only  power  was  to  nullify  State  aoUon  of  a 
dlserimlnatory  character.  *Tt  is  clear  that 
the  law  in  question  eannot  be  sustained  by 
any  grant  of  legislative  power  made  to  Con- 
gress by  the  14th  amendment,"  the  Court 
ruled  then.  "This  is  not  corrective  legisla- 
tion: it  is  primary  and  direct:  it  takes  im- 
mediate and  absolute  possession  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  right  of  admission  to  inns,  public 
conveyances,  and  places  of  amusement.  It 
supersedes  and  displaces  State  Isgldation  on 
the  same  subject,  or  only  allows  it  permis- 
sive force.  It  ignores  such  legislation,  and 
asstmies  that  the  matter  is  one  that  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  national  regtdation." 

In  his  civil  rights  message  last  week.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  spoke  of  the  venerable  code 
of  equity  law  which  commands  'Yor  every 
wrong,  remedy."  It  may  well  be  that  100 
years  after  emandpatloa.  Federal  usurpation 
of  this  area,  through  legislative  rather  than 
Judicial  action.  Is  desirable  and  the  Court's 
decision  of  the  19th  century  should  be  strtK^ 
down;  but  the  Nation  shatiM  reeognlae 
clearly  what  is  proposed. 

Rather  than  encouraging  dty-by-dty.  even 
luneh-eounter-by-Iunefa-eounter,  desegrega- 
tion (which  any  number  of  States  and  cities 
aheady  has  demonstrated  can  be  done  but 
wbieh  will,  admittedly,  be  increastngly  diffi- 
cult wtthout  violence) ,  the  President  is  ask- 
ing Congress  for  massive  powers  to  sweep 
down  such  opposition  even  though  ill-ad- 
vised, everywhere.  This  would  apply  as 
forcefully  for  "Mrs.  Murphy's"  boarding- 
house  on  ths  comer  as  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
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Spnator  doesnt  fit  the  mold  of 
the  hatchet  wielding  anti- 


saloon  reformer  from  Kansas,  a  State  which 
once  outlawed  cigarettes.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, Mrs.  NsUBXBGxa  believes  that  prohibi- 
tion wont  work  against  tobacco  any  better 
than  against  liquor. 

The  Senator  Is  a  more  sophisticated  re- 
former. She  believes  that  Individuals,  espe- 
cially young  people,  are  induced  to  smoke 
by  subtle  but  irrelevant  motivational  ap- 
peals. Cigarette  commercials  portray  rugged 
athletes  and  sportsmen,  fashionable  ladles, 
or  attractive  ^couples  in  romantic  attitudes, 
all  finding  great  pleasure  In  cigarettes.  In- 
stead of  taking  an  ax  to  tobacco  stands,  she 
would  take  a  shears  to  cigarette  ads  and 
commercials. 

Noting  the  unwillingness  of  the  Industry 
to  admit  to  health  hazards  from  smoking, 
she  thinks  the  Government  must  educate  and 
warn  the  consuming  public. 

INDDSTRT    ON    DKrXNSIVI 

She  has  even  written  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  "Smokescreen,"  to  be  published 
in  the  fall  as  part  of  her  campaign  to  per- 
suade or  needle  the  Oovemment  to  move  in 
this  direction. 

Obviously  the  tobacco  Industry  is  a  bit  on 
the  defensive,  if  not  on  the  run.  Its  an- 
nounced decision  last  week  to  discontinue 
advertising  in  college  newspapers  on  grounds 
that  it  regards  smoking  as  an  adult  habit  Is 
a  tactical  withdrawal  along  the  fringe  of  the 
market  It  has  most  prized  in  recent  years. 

Cigarette  sales  promotion  on  campuses 
had  doubled  In  the  past  5  years,  not  only 
with  ads  (tobacco  accounted  for  40  percent 
of  national  ads  in  college  publications)  but 
also  with  contests  In  which  sports  cars  and 
hi-fi  sets  were  distributed.  The  psychology 
of  it  was  explained  by  one  company's  college 
sales  director:  "Students  are  tremendous- 
ly loyal.  If  you  catch  them,  theyll  stick 
with  you  like  glue  because  your  brand  re- 
minds them  of  happy  college  days." 

DIDN'T   CONCXDX    UNK 

A  year  ago  the  American  Cancer  Society 
urged  college  presidents  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  help  curb  campus 
smoking  promotion  efforts.  When  the  in- 
dustry last  week  announced  its  voluntary 
retreat,  it  made  no  concessions  that  there 
might  be  a  link  between  cigarettes  and  can- 
cer. 

To  Mr.  Nkubcbceb,  this  retreat  should  be 
followed  by  others  which  would  affect  the 
motivational  appeals  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion, largely  through  TV  commercials.  She 
notes  that  cigarette  sponsors  in  Britain  com- 
ply with  guidelines  of  the  British  Independ- 
ent Television  Authority,  which  rates  as 
objectionable,  commercials  which  overem- 
phasize the  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from 
cigarettes,  feature  the  conventional  heroes 
of  the  young,  appeal  to  manliness,  use  a 
fashionable  social  setting  to  suggest  that 
cigarettes  are  essential  in  modern  living,  or 
present  romantic  situations  with  the  pleasure 
of  smoking. 

"S%irely."  said  the  Senate's  specialist  in 
this  field,  "the  American  cigarette  advertisers 
can.  in  ai:  good  conscience,  do  no  less." 

aXPOBT    DUX    IN    TMjL 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  for  a  defini- 
tive study  of  the  medical  aspects  of  smoking. 
A  report  from  the  Surgeon's  General's  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Smoking  is  due  in  the  fall. 

Assuming  it  substantiates  her  conviction 
that  smoking  represents  a  major  health  haz- 
ard, Mrs.  NxTrBZXGXB  plans  to  campaign  for 
Executive  action  to  educate  the  public  about 
the  danger  and  to  require  appropriate  label- 
ling of  tobacco  products  and  ads  and  com- 
mercials to  warn  consumers.  She  says  the 
Government  already  has  authority  to  do  this 
much. 

In  addition,  she  plans  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion banning  distribution  of  free  cigarette 
samplee  to  minors,  common  on  camptises;  re- 
stricting  the  permissible   tar   and   nicotine 


yields  from  cigarettes;  and  increasing  ciga- 
rette taxes  to  finance  education  efforts  to 
warn  the  public  about  their  danger. 


WALTER  LIPPMANN'S  50  TEARS  OF 
AMERICAN  THOUGHT 

Mr.  MONRONET.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  history  of  our  time  the  name  of  Wid- 
ter  Lippmann  has  achieved  Olympian 
proportions  in  our  unceasing  battle  to 
separate  truth  from  fiction.  The  tre- 
mendous contribution  which  this  Jour- 
nalist has  made  to  his  Nation  and  to  his 
world  of  the  20th  century  was  reviewed 
Sunday  in  the  Washington  Post  by  an- 
other keen  and  capable  and  truth-loving 
American.  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son. Ambassador  Stevenson's  review  of 
a  recently  published  collection  of  Mr. 
Lippmann's  writings  during  the  past  50 
years  offers  us  the  unusual  and  fascinat- 
ing insight  when  one  Olympian  mind 
surveys  and  assesses  another. 

I  believe  Ambassador  Stevenson's  com- 
mentary on  Mr.  Lippmann's  writings  has 
profound  meaning  for  all  mankind  and 
is  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Rioou.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
tary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hau-  Cemtust  Stkxssxs  Lippmann 

Immkdiact 

(By  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  n.S.  Ambassador  to 

the  United  Nations) 

If  the  writings  of  a  public  official — ^by  the 
very  nature  of  his  concern  with  events  of  the 
day — tend  to  be  ephemeral,  the  writings  of  a 
Journalist  often  are  even  more  so.  The  old 
aphorism  that  nothing  Is  as  dead  as  yester- 
day's news  Is  certainly  a  cardinal  rule  to  be 
added  to  a  reporter's  golden  quartet  of  who. 
what,  where,  and  when. 

But  (to  fall  back  on  still  another  aphorism 
which  I  both  quote  and  practice)  rulee  are 
made  to  be  broken.  And  even  if  they 
weren't,  no  rule  could  hem  in  the  remarkable 
perspective  that  givee  the  writings  of  Walter 
Lippmann  a  freshness  and  an  immediacy  no 
matter  whether  the  year  Is  1963,  1913,  or  any 
of  48  others  in  between. 

For  that  reason  we  owe  a  debt  to  Profs. 
Clinton  Rossiter  and  James  Lare,  who  have 
had  the  enviable  task  of  c\illlng  through 
Llppman't  writings  over  half  a  century  and 
selecting  those  that  now  appear  in  "The  Es- 
sential Lippmann"  (Random  House) . 

They  have  obvloxisly  performed  a  labor  of 
love,  and  an  effective  one,  too,  inasmuch  as 
the  result  escapes  the  trap  of  most  anthol- 
ogies by  its  almost  narrative  flow  of  thought. 
And.  as  I  say,  it  was  an  enviable  task  because 
they  have  had  occasion  to  read  and  reread 
even  more  of  Lippmann  than  their  book 
contains. 

A    SHASPKNING   PEaCCPTION 

Now,  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
when  time  makes  a  hurried  rereading  pos- 
sible, what  one  has  written  \mder  pressure 
more  frequently  is  a  som-ce  of  shudder  than 
of  satisfaction.  Indeed,  scanning  over  the 
texts  of  some  of  the  speeches  I  have  made 
over  the  years,  I  recall  uncomfortably  some 
words  of  Froude  in  his  life  of  Bunyan :  "The 
excitement  of  perpetual  speechmaklng  Is 
fatal  to  the  exercise  of  the  highest  powers." 

However.  "The  Essential  Llppman"  la  clear 
evidence  that  the  excitement  of  perpetual 
writing — be  it  column,  article,  editorial, 
pamphlet  or  book — has  been  far  from  fatal 
to  the  exercise  of  Lippmann's  highest  powers. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  has  but  shupened 
them  and  made  their  insight  all  the  greater. 
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And  this  is  what  gives  his  writings  the  im- 
mediacy I  mentloner  earlier.  So  it  matters 
not  that  1916  was  the  year  in  which  he  wrote: 
"Ovae  days  are  lumps  of  undigested  e^Mri- 
ence.  You  have  only  to  study  what  news- 
papers regard  as  news  to  see  how  we  are  torn 
and  twisted  by  the  irrelevant;  in  a  frensy 
about  Issues  that  do  not  concern  us.  bored 
with  thoee  that  do." 

Nor  does  the  year  matter  when  he  says,  as 
he  did  in  1946,  that  the  "inner  principle  of 
the  Western  tradition  Is  not  local,  tribal  or 
nationsl,  but  universal,  and  insofar  as  we 
are  Its  faithful  servants,  we  shall,  in  learning 
how  to  use  otir  power,  win  the  consent  of 
mankind."  Nor  that  it  was  1901  when  he 
wrote,  "The  only  real  alternative  to  commu- 
nism Is  a  liberal  and  progressive  society." 
A  spnuT  lacAPTuaaD 

But  even  though  much  of  his  work  over 
the  years  has  this  relatively  timeless  validity, 
Walter  Lippmann  would  probably  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  few  assumptions  are  im- 
mutable. Indeed,  the  fate  of  men  will  be 
decided  in  the  long  run  by  restlees  thinkers 
who.  like  Lippmann.  are  not  afraid  to  stand 
up  and  rock  the  boat. 

I  think  it  was  Jefferson  who  proclaimed 
that  the  United  States  was  the  strongest  Na- 
tion on  earth  not  becavise  of  Its  military 
might  or  its  productive  capacity  (of  course, 
we  had  neither  at  his  time)  but  because  of 
its  revolutionary  ideas.  The  American  Revo- 
lution, he  said,  "is  intended  for  all  mankind." 

This  is  the  spirit,  I  would  say.  that  has 
been  recaptxired  so  magnificently  in  our  day 
by  Walter  Lippmann.  The  ideals  he  espouses 
are  the  ideals  of  an  audacioxis  heritage,  one 
that,  alas,  is  not  popular  in  all  sections  of 
ova  society  today;  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
struggle  for  eqxial  rights  to  understand  that 
the  American  dream  from  which  ovu:  heritage 
stemmed — that  of  liberty  and  justice  for 
all — stiU  is  unfinished  business  187  years 
after  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Paine. 

This  is  precisely  why  we  need — and  why 
we  are  fortunate  that  we  have — a  Walter 
Lippmann  to  prod  us  and  remind  us  con- 
stantly that  our  aim,  perhaps,  Is  not  alwajrs 
steady  or  consistent  with  our  professed  goal, 
and  that  a  respect  for  truth  should  be  the 
supreme  principle  of  an  open  society. 

And  if  I  may  be  forgiven  for  resurrecting 
some  of  my  own  words,  it  is  truth  that  Is  the 
great  need  of  this  shrinking  world.  In  noth- 
ing else — certainly  nowhere  else — wlU  men 
and  nations  find  genuine  security. 

We  all  know  In  o\ir  personal  lives  that 
there  is  no  greater  danger  to  our  health  and 
sanity  than  delusions  about  ourselves,  oiur 
significance  or  our  status.  And  so  It  is  with 
nations.  They  mxist  command  the  facts 
about  their  own  strength,  their  reeources, 
their  standing,  their  risks,  and  their  oppor- 
tunities. Otherwise,  they  have  no  means  of 
Judging  policy,  estimating  risks  or  steeling 
themselves  for  decisions.  A  nation  that  dis- 
regards truth  puts  its  very  survival  In  ques- 
tion. 

Truth  and  history,  including  current  his- 
tory, should  be  one  and  indivisible.  It  may 
be  too  much  to  expect  this  consistently  of 
any  one  writer,  but  Walter  Lippmann  comes 
close;  and  perhape  that,  above  all,  is  why  he 
has  also  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  outstand- 
ing American  political  commentator  of  our 
day. 

A  wise  man  once  said  that  the  trouble  with 
this  generation  of  Americans  is  "they  haven't 
read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting." 
If  now  they  read  "The  Essential  Lippmann," 
they  will  have  read  the  essential  minutes, 
and  they  will  have  learned  something  of  the 
truth  that  is  the  might  of  our  destiny. 


V.  J.  SKUTT  HONORED  BY  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  CHRISTIANS  AND 
JEWS 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  on  May 

21,  the  National  Conference  of  ChristianB 


and  Jews  conferred  its  national  silver 
medallion  and  scroll  on  Mr.  V.  J.  Skutt, 
a  prominent  Omaha  civic  leader. 

At  the  same  ceremony  in  Omaha,  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Walker,  of  Omaha,  received 
a  certificate  of  recognition  of  his  leader- 
ship in  civic  betterment. 

The  dinner  speaker  W9s  Dr.  Marlin 
Fetkins,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. 

The.award  to  Mr.  Skutt  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Sterling  W.  Brown,  of  New  York, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  presen- 
tation by  Dr.  Brown  and  the  acceptance 
remarks  of  Mr.  Skutt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presen- 
tation and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RncABKS  or  Stkruno  W.  Bsown,  ExacuTivx 
Vies  PaEsmxNT,  National  Conferkncx  or 
Chhistians  and  Jews,  New  York 
The  chairman  asked  me  to  make  Just  a 
very  brief  observation  in  terms  of  what's 
going  on  nationally  In  terms  of  relations 
between  the  groups  in  Amaica  which  dif- 
fer in  religion  and  nationality  of  backgroxmd 
and  race.  Of  covirse,  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration has  been  carrying  on  its  educational 
program  quietly  and  without  a  great  deal  at 
fanfare  in  this  country  and,  of  course,  we 
are  dealing  with  Intangibles — the  attitudes 
and  the  practices  of  human  beings  with  re- 
lation to  people  who  are  different,  and  this 
Isn't  as  easy  to  measxire  as  the  products  of 
a  manufacturing  concern,  but  there  are  a 
few  indications  that  a  number  of  gains  have 
been  made. 

First  of  aU,  I  thiak,  that  nearly  all  social 
scientists  would  agree  that  Catholics  and 
Jews  in  America  are  now  approaching  parity 
of  opportunity  in  tveary  way  perhaps  witti  a 
slight  reservation  on  the  social  side  with 
Anglo-Saxon  white  Protestants.  It's  true 
that  in  New  York  City  and  in  other  places 
sometimes  we  smooth  this  over  and  on  the 
surface  one  would  think  that  all  the  prob- 
lems are  healed  because  we  balance  the  ticket 
on  both  parties,  you  know,  with  representa- 
tives from  the  various  groups — racial  and  re- 
ligious and  nationality — but  down  under- 
neath, of  course,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  problems  remaining.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  we've  elected  a  Catholic  Presi- 
dent in  this  country;  and  the  old  joke  about 
the  shortest  cablegram  In  history  being  sent 
from  Al  Smith  when  he  lost  the  election  in 
1928  to  the  Holy  Father — one  word.  "Un- 
pack"— ^is  no  longer  simply  funny  in  this 
country.  Thank  you.  girls,  you're,  of  cotuae. 
too  young  to  have  remembered  the  1928  elec- 
tion. 

It's  also  true  and  not  very  well  known  nor 
have  we  advertised  It,  but  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  has  carried 
on  a  quiet  but  persistent  program  in  more 
than  16  cities  of  the  South  and  the  deep 
South  and  the  Southwest.  We  are  not  pro- 
fessionally prepared  to  do  or  to  claim  a 
first  class  contribution  to  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  directly  in  race  relations; 
but  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  as  a 
result  of  our  educational  program,  a  number 
of  gains  in  terms  of  the  struggle  that's  going 
on  today  to  give  fuU  and  equal  opportunity 
to  every  citisen  In  this  country  without  re- 
gard to  race,  religion  or  nationality  back- 
ground. I  could  enumerate  those  for  you. 
We've  never  written  a  piunphlet  on  them  be- 
cause, frankly,  some  of  the  gains  we  made 
we  might  have  lost  had  we  put  It  In  the  pa- 
per, and  we've  been  content  to  continue 
our  leadership  quietly  and  effectively.  In 
spite  of  all  of  this,  I  must  say  that  we  aU 
recognlae,  those  oC  us  who  are  in  this  field 


of  group  relations,  that  there  are  a  number 
of  differences  between  Catholics  and  non- 
CathoUoB  In  this  country — honest  differences 
of  opinion— difforenoes  not  only  in  theology, 
but  difference  on  the  school  question  and 
a  number  of  other  areas  which  we  have  not 
worked  out  and  which  are  causing  and  may 
cause  in  the  future  a  number  of  tensions 
and  disruptions.  But  the  position  of  the 
National  Conference  Is  to  keep  the  lines  of 
communications  open  and  to  work  these 
problems  out  in  the  form  of  pubUc  opin- 
ion rather  than  in  the  actions  and  attitudes 
of  prejudice. 

It's  also  true,  regrettably,  that  anti- 
Semitism,  although  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  eradicating  this  social  disease, 
it  is  after  all  a  deeply  Imbedded  tenacious 
infection  of  our  social  and  cultural  scene, 
and  It  will  take  more  than  this  generation  to 
finally  rout  it  out  of  our  ctiltural  scene.  So 
much  for  the  work  of  the  conference.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  I  suppose,  It's  related  to  ICr. 
Perkins'  concern  and  great  Interest  In  this 
simian  world  of  oiirs — ^what  the  national 
conference  is  really  doing,  or  attempting  to 
do,  is  to  get  human  beings  to  live  up  to  the 
best  actions  of  the  animal  world — the  other 
part  of  the  animal  world — rather  than  to  set 
our  patterns  by  the  lowest  actions  of  the 
animal  wcM'ld. 

Now  this  brings  me  to  the  honor  that  I 
have  in  making  a  presentation  to  one  ol 
your  guests  of  honor  tonight,  and  in  a  very 
real  sense  you  know  in  your  mind  and  even 
more  so  in  your  hearts,  that  V.  J.  Skutt,  in  a 
sense,  epitomlaes  the  decency  of  this  world 
of  human  beings  to  which  we  give  the  name 
brotherhood.  Actually,  I  have  here  a  8-page 
record  from  "VTho's  Who"  and  other  authori- 
tative and  accurate  objective  publications 
which  give  something,  jxist  beae  sketch  and 
outline  form,  some  of  the  activities  and  con- 
tributions Mr.  Skutt  has  made.  It's  Interest- 
ing, by  the  way,  that  he  came  first  to  this 
life  in  Deadwood.  8.  Dak.,  and  he  has  been 
giving  life  Its  fullest  ever  since  that  time. 
One  might  say  that  he's  a  student  of  the  law, 
a  community  leader,  a  university  board  mem- 
ber, a  churchman,  a  business  executive,  a 
philanthropist,  a  board  member  at  the  bank- 
ing, railway,  food  and  Insurance  industries 
and  In  a  sense,  a  person  of  cultural  eminence. 
In  the  sense  that  I'm  told  that  in  many  ways 
he's  down  to  earth  but  idealistic;  that  he's  a 
middle  westerner  but  also  that  he's  cosmo- 
polite; that  he  epitomises  commonaenae,  but 
that  he  is  in  many  ways  urbane;  that  he's  an 
Intellectual  but  appreciative  and  sometimes 
participates  in  the  athletic;  that  he  Is  plain 
but  St  the  same  time  suave;  that  he  can  be 
stem  when  it's  reqxilred  but  he's  always 
humorous  when  It's  ^;>propriate.  In  other 
words,  I  think  the  recipient  at  our  award  has 
really  brought  and  symbollaes  the  mutuality 
of  bvislness  and  brotherhood  and  so  it  gives 
me  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  present  to  him 
tonight  a  national  brotherhood  award  on  be- 
half of  the  three  cochalrmen  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  And,  Mr. 
Skutt.  if  you  will  drop  your  modesty  and  as- 
sume your  Image  of  facing  the  audience,  as 
you  must.  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  this 
lovely  silver  medallion  to  V.  J.  Skutt  for  his 
oontributicms  to  the  cause  of  brotherhood. 
May  19es.  And  with  It  goes  this  oartlflcate 
with  all  of  the  rlghta  and  privileges,  oppor- 
tunities and  obligations  appertaining  there 
unto. 


RaSVOHSB  BT  kbi.  V.  J. 
Thank  you.  Dr.  Brown,  caiatrman  Ftank. 
Dick  Walker,  nither  Relnert,  other  members 
of  the  clergy,  members  of  the  Omaha  board 
and  friends.  I  am  qxilte  overwhtimed.  Doc- 
tor, by  the  conclusicm  of  your  mnarta  and 
the  hon<Nr  you  have  shown  me.  In  the  early 
part  of  your  remarks  when  you  were  talking 
about  acme  of  the  problema  that  we  f  aoe  in 
religions,  i  began  to  wonder  whether  I  quali- 
fied for  this  reward.    I  want  to  aay  that  this 
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ana  at  tha  foala,  aa  I  understand  It^  at  ths 
National  Conference  la  more  Important  today 
than  ever  baf  ore  aad  aU  of  xb  should  dedicate 
our  own  aSocts,  In  my  oplnkm.  to  bring 
ahovt  tbmX  ataansphera  mora  affectively  In 
our  oonmtry.  Aa  wa  gala  maturl^,  I  think 
that  wa  obtain  aad  retain  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  importance  of  htmtan  relatione.  There 
la  a  great  amoxmt  of  comment  today  about 
what  tha  young  people  should  do  for  ths 
older  onee — ^what  the  Oovemment  should  do 
for  them  •  •  •  and  as  one  who  has  not  long 
to  wait  before  being  a  redplent  of  some  of 
that  potential  bounty.  I  stlU  feel  that  there 
are  aome  things  that  the  older  can  do  for  the 
yoiing,  and  for  our  country.  And  one  of  them 
is  to  give  them  perhaps  a  little  better  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  proper  human 
relations — of  tmderstandlng  the  other  per- 
son's problems. 

Those  are  the  things  that  are  learned  not 
from  booka  but  from  experience — from 
ysars — yes.  from  decades  of  association  with 
other  people.  Now  I  am  reminded  in  this 
connection  of  a  statement  that  appears  in 
the  preface  to  the  autoblograi^y  ot  one  of 
the  great  elder  statesman  of  our  time.  He 
had  made  his  first  fortune  at  the  age  of  35 
and  many  mors  after  that.  But  what  is  far 
more  Important  is  that  he  had  devoted  his 
talent  and  his  efforts  to  helping  make  this  a 
better  coimtry  and  world  in  which  to  live. 
He  aerved  as  confidante  and  adviser  to  some 
seven  Preddents  of  the  United  States  and  to 
both  political  partlea.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Bernard  Baruch.  And  in  this  short  preface  to 
his  own  story  he  makes  this  statement  In 
connection  with  this  matiulty  to  which  I 
refer.  He  said:  "If  there  is  a  key  to  my 
growing  up  it  lay  in  the  systematic  efforts  I 
made  to  subject  myself  to  critical  self-ap- 
praisal, and  as  I  came  to  know  myself  I  ac- 
quired a  better  understanding  of  other  peo- 
ple." ThU  simple  statement  by  a  great  man 
expresses  what  I  mean — my  dear,  good 
friends — in  saying  that  unity  begins  at  home. 
It  begins  first  (tf  all  in  our  h<Mneland — in  our 
country,  in  our  home  commimltles  where  we 
have  it  so  well  represented  here  tonight  and 
throughout  our  city — and  in  our  home  life 
with  our  famlllee  and  oxur  loved  onea.  But 
vital — vital  above  everything  else — Is  that  it 
beglna  with  eaeh  of  us,  right  here. 

Humbly  and  appreciatively,  Angela — my 
family  and  Tom  and  Sally  and  the  others 
here  tonight,  accept  this  award  with  a  deter- 
mination to  be  even  better  citizens  •  •  • 
and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  honor 
you  have  shown  us  tonight. 


DANGERS  OP  CERTAIN  PROPOSED 
STATES'  RIGHTS  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  CXJNS'llTUTlON 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  tA 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoRO  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Bar*^  In- 
f<Nining  Function."  published  in  the 
Washington  I*08t  of  July  8,  1963,  calling 
attention  to  the  informed  public  service 
of  Madison,  HL,  Bar  Association  and  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Prennd,  a  St.  Louis  attorney, 
in  alerting  the  country  to  the  dangers  of 
certain  proposed  States'  rights  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Fkxun  the  Washington  (O.C.)  Post,  July  8. 
1963] 

Baa's  XwoaiOMG  FnwcnoM 

The  airing  of  views  on  the  three  proposed 
States'  rlghta  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  waa  arranged  by  the  Madison 
County,  m..  Bar  Association,  scarcely  at- 
tained the  status  or  a  great  debate  in  the  na- 


tional aenas  of  tha  words.  But  the  bar  of 
Uartiaon  Ooimty  ia  entitled  to  commendation 
for  providing  a  forum  for  this  debate  at  the 
suggeatloD  of  Ohlaf  Justloa  Warren.  If  other 
bar  associations  had  been  oonduotlng  similar 
sessions  for  tha  public  anllghtanmant.  ws 
doubt  that  thsss  dangerous  amendments,  or 
at  least  two  of  them,  would  have  been  passed 
by  about  one-fo\irth  of  tha  Stats  leglslaturea. 

At  the  conduBlon  of  the  debate  featuring 
Justice  MiUard  F.  CaldweU  of  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  and  Arthur  J.  Freund.  a  St. 
Louis  attorney,  the  assembled  lawyers  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. This,  we  surmise,  would  be  the  gen- 
eral response  of  the  bar  and  the  public  if 
both  were  alerted  to  the  nature  of  the 
amendments.  For  one  of  them  would  re- 
verse the  Supreme  Court's  decision  which  Is 
bringing  about  widespread  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatxires;  a  second  would  make 
It  possible  for  the  States  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, as  ICr.  Freund  said,  "without  any 
national  deUberatlon  anywhere**;  and  a  third 
would  virtually  destroy  the  Supreme  Court 
by  subjecting  some  of  its  decisions  to  re- 
versal by  a  Court  of  the  Union  composed  of 
50  State  chief  Justices. 

Together  these  amendments  are  designed, 
again  in  Mr.  Freund's  words,  to  start  the 
United  States  down  a  "rulnoiis  road  toward 
establishing  a  confederacy."  We  do  not  think 
there  is  any  serious  danger  of  the  country 
taking  this  road  dellberatdy.  But  In  an 
atmosphere  of  apathy  and  in  the  absence  of 
full  dlscusdon.  astonlahlng  gains  for  the 
proposals  have  been  made.  Bar  associations 
still  have  a  big  task  to  alert  their  commu- 
nities to  what  la  doing  on. 


ADDRESS  BY  JACOB  BLAUSTEIN  AT 
BICENTENNIAL  REDEDICATION 
SERVICE  OP  TODRO  SYNAGOGUE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  23, 
1963.  it  was  my  great  fortune  to  hear  Mr. 
Jacob  Blaustein  deliver  a  really  remark- 
able speech  at  the  bicentennial  rededi- 
cation  service  of  TOuro  Synagogue  in 
my  own  city  of  Newport,  RX 

Mr.  Blaustein  told  the  story  of  the 
Jewish  community  In  Newport  and  with 
feeling  described  what  it  had  contribut- 
ed to  our  town,  our  State,  and  our  Na- 
tion. He  also  touched  upon  his  present 
important  work  as  senior  vice  president 
of  the  conference  on  Jewish  Material 
claims  against  Germany. 

Many  of  us  In  this  body  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  leading  role  Mr. 
Blaustein  has  occupied  and  the  generous 
support  of  worthy  causes  that  he  has 
long  given. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  truly 
excellent  speech  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AoDBcss  BT  Jacob  BLsusTEiif  at  Bicemtemnial 

RZDESICATIOIf     SXBVICB.     TOUBO     StNACOGXTZ, 

Newpobt,  R  J.,  JuNZ  23, 1903 

On  a  fine  summer  day  in  Augxist  1047,  18 
years  ago,  this  dty  of  Newport  was  host  to 
many  visitors  from  all  over  the  country. 
They  were  in  this  city  to  celebrate  the  desig- 
nation, by  the  VS.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  Toxiro  Synagogue  as  a  national  his- 
toric site.  This  was  indeed  a  far  cry  from 
1759  when  the  Jews  of  Newport,  few  in  num- 
ber and  modest  in  means,  undertook  the 
building  of  thla  Jewish  house  of  worship. 

In  biblical  times  the  propheta  of  Judaism 
proclaimed  that  every  h\uian  being  was  en- 
dowed with  inborn  dignity.  Three  thoxisand 
years   later,  Christ  In  His  Sermon  on  the 
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Mount  called  on  His  followers  to  live  by  this 
preachment.  But  It  remained  for  a  handful 
of  rebels  16  centuries  later,  f  oUowers  of  Roger 
Williams  who  buUt  themselves  a  settlement 
in  what  is  now  this  very  city,  to  guarantee 
by  law  in  1641,  with  no  "Ifs."  "ands."  or 
"huts,"  the  Inherent  rights  of  dvll  and  rdl- 
glo\is  liberty. 

Six  years  later,  after  the  setUement  of 
Rhode  Island  had  become  a  colony,  the  first 
general  assembly  drew  up  a  code  of  laws 
which  contained  these  momentous  words: 
"All  men  may  walk  as  their  consciences  per- 
suade them,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his 
Ood." 

So  Rhode  Island  became  the  first  haven 
of  complete  religious  liberty  in  aU  the 
world — either  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 
And  for  some  years,  it  was  the  only  one. 
While  Newi>ort  was  welcoming  people  of  dif- 
ferent faiths — Quakers  In  1667,  Jews  the 
next  year.  Baptists  in  1671 — other  parts  of 
the  country  were  still  In  the  Dark  Ages  In 
this  respect.  In  Maasachusetts,  Quakers 
were  publicly  whipped.  Incredible  as  it 
sounds,  a  president  of  Harvard  College  was 
convicted  of  heresy  and  compelled  to  resign 
becaxise  he  was  a  Baptist.  In  New  York — 
then  called  New  Amsterdam — Jews  were 
threatened  with  expulsion;  because,  said 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  If  they  were  allowed  to 
stay,  how  could  Lutherans  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics be  refused? 

Of  course  many  of  the  Colonies  were 
founded  for  religious  asylum,  but  for  their 
own  beliefs  alone^Massachtisetts  for  the 
Puritans,  Maryland  for  Catholics.  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Qiiakers.  For  In  those  early  days, 
none  allowed  dissenters  from  the  ruling 
majority — none,  that  Is,  except  Rhode  Island. 
It  was  a  sanctuary  smaU  in  size  but  gigantic 
in  vision,  personified  in  life  by  its  founder 
Roger  Williams,  a  crusader  for  absolute 
freedom  of  consdence. 

The  Jewish  congregation  here  was  older 
than  the  sjmagogue  by  almost  a  century. 
Its  first  families,  aU  16  of  them,  came  to 
Newport  in  1668.  Being  a  tiny  fiock  and  of 
modest  means,  they  met  for  prayer  In  one 
another's  homes.  Like  the  33  Jewish  pio- 
neers who  had  setUed  In  New  Amsterdam  in 
1654,  those  who  sailed  into  this  harbor  were 
fleeing  In  the  main  from  the  Inquisition  In 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

They  were  not  imusual.  Their  frail  little 
ship  was  neither  the  first,  the  last,  the  larg- 
est nor  the  smaUest.  Every  American  has  a 
ship  in  his  famUy  history.  AU  of  us  or 
our  forebears  were  carried  here  from  some- 
where else. 

Thoee  16  Jewish  families  were  not  search- 
ing for  gold.  They  were  not  looking  for  lands 
to  conquer.  They  were  not  exploring  new 
trade  routes  to  the  mysterious  Bast.  They 
were  seeking  nothing  more  than  a  peaceful 
place  to  buUd  a  few  houses  and  grow  some 
food  to  eat.  That  Is  all — except  one  more 
thing.  They  wanted  to  worship  Ood  without 
taking  orders  from  anyone  about  how  to  do 
It.  They  wanted  to  organise  their  own  con- 
gregation. And  they  wanted  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  Jewish  faith  and  bring  them 
up  to  treasTtfe  their  religious  freedom. 

The  more  I  work  In  world  and  Jewish 
affairs,  the  more  I  realize  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  this  last  point — the  absolute  necessity 
of  inculcating  greater  Jewish  conscioxisness 
Into  our  yoting  people.  If  we  Jews  are 
to  present  to  o\xr  fellow  Americans — and  have 
them  accept — a  true,  dignified,  favorable  pic- 
ture of  the  Jew,  and  If  we  are  to  strengthen 
within  oTlrselves  the  sense  of  our  own  worth 
so  as  to  enable  tis  to  withstand  and  sur- 
mount the  effects  of  anti-Sonltlam.  we  mxist 
have,  and  must  pass  on  to  our  children,  an 
understanding  and  deep  appreciation  of  our 
fine  Jewish  heritage. 

And  whUe  I  waa  not  there,  I  feel  s\u«  this 
was  how  those  Jews  of  early  Newport  rea- 
soned and  what  spurred  them  Into  action. 


Not  helng  able  In  1769  to  finance  a  syna- 
gogue undertaking  without  help,  they  ad- 
dressed a  financial  appeal  to  the  Jewish  con- 
gregations in  other  dtiea.  So  you  see  fund 
raising  was  a  deeply  rooted  device  even 
among  Jews  of  the  18th  centxuy. 

The  appeal  was  generoxisly  answered  by  the 
New  York  Congregation  Shearlth  Israel  which 
sent  them  10  percent  of  their  entire  budget, 
making  the  enterprise  possible. 

Smaller  contributions  were  received  from 
such  farfiung  Sephardlc  Jewish  communi- 
ties as  Jamaica,  in  the  British  West  Indies; 
Curacao,  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies  (the  oldest 
synagogue  in  the  Western  Hemisphere) ;  and 
from  S\irinam,  Dutch  Ouinea,  in  far  off 
South  America.  Among  the  gifts  from  in- 
dividuals was  100  poxxnds  of  wax  for  making 
candles.  This  was  truly  a  xinited  Jewish  ap- 
peal that  reached  its  goal. 

It  took  faith  and  dedication  and  do-or-dle 
persistence  to  build  a  new  life  in  the  wUder- 
ness  of  the  New  World.  And  none  proved  of 
tougher  fiber,  none  fought  more  valiantly 
for  their  Ideals,  none  bequeathed  a  nobler 
legacy  to  succeeding  generationa  than  those 
devout  forefathers  of  ours  who  formed  the 
Jewish  congregation  of  Newpwt. 

And  note  also  they  were,  from  the  start, 
an  Integral  part  of  this  whole  rugged  com- 
munity. They  marched  in  its  militia.  They 
labored  '  ->  build  its  indxistrles — shipping  and 
whale  oil,  candles,  and  furniture,  iron,  brass, 
and  silver — and  Moses  Selxas  foimded  here 
the  first  bank  in  the  United  States,  it  still 
being  in  existence.  They  saUed  their  vessels 
up  and  down  the  coast  and  across  the  seas — 
helping  to  make  Newport  one  of  the  great 
centers  of  commerce  in  the  colonies — sur- 
passed only  by  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
And  when,  in  1763,  they  had  grown  to  80 
members  and  were  able  to  dedicate  their 
own  house  of  worship,  the  entire  community 
shared  in  their  rejoicing. 

The  synagogue  itself,  Uke  those  who 
brought  it  into  being,  became  a  part  of  the 
community  at  large.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  State  legislature  met  here,  the 
supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island  held  its  ses- 
sions here,  and  this  beautiful  building  was 
even  used  as  a  barracks.  When  the  British 
seized  the  city  in  1776,  the  Jewish  citizens, 
like  all  the  active  patriots  of  Newport,  had  to 
fiee.  But  the  synagogue  proved  able  to 
defend  itself.  In  fact,  it  disarmed  the  In- 
vaders. For  when  they  burst  through  the 
doors  and  looked  above  the  Ark,  they  saw 
the  Ten  Commandments  adorned  with  three 
crowns — symbols  of  the  majesty  of  divine 
law.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  Redcoats,  these 
crowns  signfied  the  British  throne,  and  they 
respectfully  withdrew. 

So  it  happened  that  this  synagogue  with 
its  colonial  grace,  its  domed  ceUing  and  lofty 
columns,  its  ancient  Hebrew  scrolls  and 
eternal  light,  remained  unscarred  by  war. 
It  sxirvlved  to  become  not  alone  the  oldest 
Jewish  house  of  worship  in  America;  not 
alone  a  national  historic  shrine  from  which 
aU  Americans  draw  inspiration;  but  an  en- 
during expression  of  the  spirit  that  prevaded 
this  community  and  made  it  a  wellspring  of 
American  unity. 

How  Imposing  It  sounds,  and  how  simple, 
how  h<»nespun  it  was.  Here  In  Newport, 
200  years  ago,  the  few  Jewish  cltiaens,  hav- 
ing decided  to  build  a  synagogue,  selected 
a  feUow  townsman  not  of  their  faith  to  de- 
sign it.  And  no  one  at  that  time  seemed 
to  consider  It  remarkable  for  the  noted  ar- 
chitect to  work,  as  Peter  Harrison  did,  with- 
out charging  a  fee.  Such  was  the  spirit 
of  mutual  friendship  that  prevaUed  among 
the  free  and  diversified  religious  groups  of 
this  community. 

An  unusual  feature  of  thla  atructtire  is 
the  imderground  tunn«.  One  theory  sug- 
gests this  oddity  waa  a  reminder  to  the 
Sephardlc  Jews  of  Newjwrt  of  the  under- 
ground passage  where  Jews  were  regularly 
f oroed  to  ssssmble  and  worship  In  Bfmia. 
and  Portugal  during  the  InqulsitloiL. 


Let  me  say  here  that  until  6  years  ago  the 
few  Jews  In  Biptia  were  stiU  worshipping 
In  secret.  Only  then,  because  of  the  Interest 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  required  funds 
being  made  available  by  the  conference  on 
Jewish  material  claims  against  Germany, 
was  a  smaU  synagogue  permitted  by  the 
Government  to  be  set  up  in  Madrid  and  to 
operate  openly.  It  was  the  first  synagogue 
there  since  the  Inquisition  in  1493,  when 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  ordered 
aU  Jews  expeUed  from  the  land.  It  was 
proudly  shown  to  yova  speaker  last  year  by 
the  Madrid  Jewish  community.  And  I  was 
told  then  that  it  was  already  too  small  for 
the  growing  Jewish  population  which  has 
been  entering  Spain  from  the  north  African 
countries. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  Americans  ade- 
quately appreciate  this  great  democracy  of 
oxirs,  with  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
freedom  of  opportunity  we  enjoy  here.  I 
fear  we  are  apt  to  take  aU  our  freedoms  for 
granted  and  do  not  realize  that  our  rellgloua 
liberty  and  our  personal  opportunities  are 
examples  of  the  countiees  blessings  that  flow 
from  oiu*  kind  of  government. 

The  unsung  episode  of  the  famed  Epis- 
copalian architect,  Peter  Harrison,  drawing 
the  plans  in  1763  for  this  synagogue  with- 
out charge,  contains  a  monxunental  mean- 
ing. It  heralded  a  new  discovery — ^unlty  in 
diversity.  That  was  what  Newport  dis- 
covered. And  it  proved  to  be  the  making  of 
America.  On  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  are  the  words  "E  Pltiribus  Unum." 
Out  of  many,  one.  Out  of  many  creeds, 
many  racial  origins,  many  national  ances- 
tries, one  people.  Not  cast  Into  one  melting 
pot  or  one  mold,  which  would  make  \is  all 
of  a  kind.  No.  We  have  found  unity  not 
despite  of  adversity,  but  because  of  It.  Be- 
cause people  who  are  free  to  be  themselves 
will  unite  to  keep  themselves  that  way. 

George  Washington  said  it  in  far  more  elo- 
quent words.  He  visited  this  synagogue 
In  1790,  and  then  sent  the  congregation 
a  letter.  It  stands  to  this  day  as  the  true 
guldepost  of  human  relations  in  America. 
He  wrote:  "HappUy,  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanc- 
tion, to  persecution  no  assistance,  requires 
only  that  those  who  Uve  \inder  Its  protec- 
tion should  demean  themselves  as  good  citi- 
zens in  giving  it  on  all  occasions  their  ef- 
fectual support." 

No  wonder  this  message  has  been  cherished 
through  the  years  by  aU  Americans.  For  it 
conveys  something  more  than  a  commander 
In  chief's  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  of 
Jewish  patriots  who  battied  by  his  side.  It 
summons  each  of  us  to  reoognlae,  aa  did 
Washington,  where  our  country's  strength 
and  genius  Ue — ^in  a  free  and  equal  partner- 
ship of  all  ova  diverse  proups  to  protect  their 
birthright  and  fulfill  their  responslbmtles 
under  freedom. 

I  caU  these  words  a  sununons,  for  we 
would  be  less  than  honest  if  we  did  not  ac- 
knowledge that  they  still  sound  a  caU  to 
action.  True,  our  Oovemment  gives  no  sanc- 
tion to  blgotir.  Today,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
bent  on  removing  roadblocks  of  inequality. 
of  racial  and  religious  discrimination,  that 
prevent  the  piuauit  of  happiness.  But  what 
about  all  the  other  agencies  and  institutions 
whereby  we  govern  oursslvesf  Can  it  be  said 
that  in  our  BO  States  there  exist  no  laws,  in 
our  cities  no  ordlnancee,  that  permit  any 
cltiaens  to  be  denied  their  natival  rights? 

Do  ova  schools  and  oollegas,  our  Industrlss 
and  union  halls,  our  churdias  and  dvle 
groiqia,  our  countless  associsttons,  have  no 
rules,  written  or  unwritten,  that  perpetuate 
the  practices  of  Mgotryf 

The  answer  Is  i^ala.  Our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, which  reflects  the  aspirations  and  the 
win  at  the  whole  Amarlean  peofM,  has 
quickened  the  pace  of  progress.  And  what 
our  Natkm  sa  a  whole  Is  on  the  road  of  ao- 
oomplUhlng  must  now  be  aooompllshed  In 
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Vet  would  General  Washington  marvel  at 
the  tragic  but  wonderful  story  of  Benjamin 
HOwer — an  orphan  who  waa  liberated  from 
the  Nasi  death  camp  at  Auschwitz  by  one  of 
our  captains  in  World  War  n.  The  boy  had 
only  one  wish — to  become  an  American  cltl- 
sen.  In  gratitude  for  this  gift,  he  inune- 
dlatdy  enllBted  In  the  U.S.  Army.  And.  at 
19,  this  new  American  who  had  longed  for 
freedom  died  defending  it  in  Korea. 

nom  first  to  last — from  Pvt.  Francis  Salva- 
dor, the  first  of  his  faith  to  die  In  the  Revo- 
lution, to  Pvt.  Benjamin  Hower  in  Korea — 
the  Jews  of  this  country  have  fought  for  a 
way  of  life  envisioned  by  their  ancestors 
many,  many  centuries  ago  and  brought  into 
tangible  being  by  the  builders  of  this  syna- 
gogue. Its  first  leaders — Moses  Selxas,  Jacob 
Bodrlgues  Rivera,  Moses  Levy,  Aaron  Lopez, 
Isaac  Hart — they  and  all  the  rest,  together 
with  their  fellows  of  all  religions  and  an- 
cestries, left  us  In  possession  of  man's 
greatest  gift,  freedom  of  conscience.  And  In 
securing  this  basic  human  right,  they  left  us 
equipped,  as  no  other  people  have  been,  to 
help  make  hiunan  rights  secvu«  for  all  man- 
kind. 

(Freedom  to  beliei-e  means  freedom  to  act. 
And  when  a  tree  and  believing  people  malce 
up  their  minds  to  act.  their  power  to  achieve 
is  astounding.) 

This  I  saw  'borne  out  18  years  ago  at  the 
drafting  of  the  United  Nations  Charts. 
There,  st  San  Francisco,  were  gathered  the 
spokesmen  at  American  citizens'  groups — 
religious  and  educational  associations,  farm, 
labor,  and  business  organizations — who  had 
been  Invited  to  serve  as  consultants  to  the 
UJ3.  delegation. 

Judge  Joseph  M.  Proskauer  and  I  had  the 
I»lvllege  of  being  among  them,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee and  I  shall  never  forget  the  talk  we 
had  with  President  Roosevelt  less  than  a 
month  .before  hla  death.  To  xis.  he  said: 
"Go  to  San  Francisco.  Work  to  get  thoee 
human  rights  provisions  Into  the  charter  so 
that  nnspeakaWe  crlntes,  like  those  of  the 
Nasls,  will  never  sgaln  be  countenanced  by 
world  society." 

There,  in  San  Francisco,  one  could  hear 
tbe  American  people  pleading  the  cause  of 
liberty,  demanding  that  provision  for  an  in- 
ternational bill  of  rights  be  vtritten  into 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  "We  know  all 
peoples  can  live  In  peace,"  they  said,  "but 
only  when  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is 
secure." 

80  we  were  able  to  play  a  leading  role 
in  having  human  rights  provisions  includ- 
ed in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  was 
made  a  matter  of  vital,  intonational  con- 
cern, and  goaL 

And  as  a  resxilt,  the  United  Nations,  16 
years  ago,  adopted  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion ot  Human  Rights — the  first  bill  of  rights 
for  the  world.  While  this  historic  measure 
iB  not  yet  binding  In  a  legal  sense,  never- 
theless, like  the  messsge  of  George  Wash- 
Ingt^m,  It  has  raised  a  standard,  and  Its  prin- 
ciples have  been  adopted  in  scores  of  new 
constitutions  and  treatlea.  Its  promise  of 
hop>e  hss  reached  freedom-hungry  people  la 
every  corner  of  the  earth. 

The  declaration  tells  men  and  women 
everywhere  tiuit  they  are,  each  and  every 
one.  entitled  to  vote,  worship  and  speak 
tnely.  to  be  assured  equal  Justice  and  eqiial 
x>ppartunlty.  rsganUess  of  color,  creed,  or 
nationality.  ICiUlons  in  many  lands  would 
not  be  suffering  terrorism  and  tyranny  to- 
day If  these  rights  were  respected. 

Your  speaker  had  a  chance  to  note  at 
dose  hand  the  international  imptkct  of  the 
principle  of  hnmaa  righta.  when  he  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  aa  a  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  United  Nationa,  along  with  your  dla- 
ttagulBlied  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Jorw 
O.  PasToas.  There  la  a  truly  dedicated  pub- 
lic aervaat. 


Bear  In  mind  that  the  happenings  we  de- 
Idore  and  the  tensions  which  dUturb  us  in 
our  own  country  are  the  growing  pains  of 
equality.  But  there  are  places  In  the  world 
where  equality  cannot  grow  because  it  Is  still 
waiting  to  be  born.  There  are  places  where 
freedom  of  religion.  Instead  of  being  cel- 
ebrated, is  being  annihilated.  There  are 
cities  like  Minsk,  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
even  as  we  were  preparing  for  this  thrilling 
event,  a  synagogue  older  than  this  one,  the 
last  Jewish  house  of  God  In  a  community 
containing  over  50.000  Jewa,  was  doomed  to 
be  torn  dovm.  That  aame  city,  before  the 
Hitler  invasion,  had  a  Jewish  population  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  Those  who  sivvlved 
the  onslaught  of  nazism  now  find  themselves 
beset  by  another  regime  groimded  in  con- 
tempt for  the  rights  of  man. 

And  here  may  I  say  that  one  of  American 
Jewry's  lasting  contributions  to  human  wel- 
fare Is  its  unceasing  effort  to  help  the  vic- 
tims of  Hltlerlsm  rebuild  their  lives  and  re- 
habilitate their  shattered  communities.  One 
of  the  Instrumentalities  of  this  rebuilding  Is 
our  participation,  along  with  representatives 
of  Jewish  organizations  In  the  other  free 
countries  of  the  world.  In  the  conference  on 
Jewish  material  claims  against  Germany,  and 
serving  as  its  senior  vice  president  has  been 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  experiences  of 
my  life. 

Not  that  there  can  ever  be  adequate  com- 
pensation in  any  material  sense  for  the  un- 
speakable crimes  of  the  Nasi  era.  There  Is 
no  way  of  paying  for  hiunan  anguish.  Noth- 
ing can  ever  condone  the  murders  and  hu- 
man tortures.  But  through  the  claims  con- 
ference we  are  succeeding  In  securing  partial 
restitution  and  individual  compensation  for 
material  vrrong.  so  that  the  lot  of  many  sur- 
viving victims  now  in  Israel  and  in  other 
lands,  including  our  own.  Is  at  least  being 
somewhat  eased.  Also  through  clainu  con- 
ference assistance  the  many  Jewish  conmiu- 
nities  which  were  destroyed  in  Euroi>e  are 
being  rehabilitated  and  assisted  In  reviving 
their  Jewish  traditions. 

The  reparation  and  compensation  proto- 
cols and  leglalatlon  which  we  obtained  from 
West  Germany  In  1952  were  historic  and  large 
in  scope.  Tliey  have  done  great  good.  They 
will  cost  West  Germany  approximately  $5 
billion.  But  there  are  still  deserving,  essen- 
tial categories  that  will  not  be  met  by  that 
legislation,  and  we  must,  therefore,  get  en- 
largements of  the  existing  legislation,  which 
it  Is  estimated  may  cost  West  Germany  an- 
other $1  blinon. 

Tour  speaker  returned  Just  a  few  days 
ago  from  West  Germany  where,  with  the 
other  two  senior  officers  of  the  claims  con- 
terenoe,  'we  had  several  days  of  vital  con- 
ferences with  each — Ghancellcv  Adenauer, 
Vice  Chancellor  Brhard.  Foreign  Minister 
Schroder,  Finance  Minister  Dahlgrun,  and 
other  government  officials — and  also  valuable 
help  from  our  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, George  C.  McGhee.  We  are  making 
progreai,  but  are  having  difficulty  getting 
Germany  to  acquiesce  In  doing  as  much  as 
the  ciitnunstancea  warrant  axMl  require.  We 
will  persist  in  our  demanda. 

The  Inescapable  truth  revealed  by  World 
War  n  is  now  driven  home  to  us  by  the 
space  age.  Distance  la  obeolete.  Whatever 
disaster  strikes  at  any  group  or  any  nation 
must  ultimately  affect  all  groups  and  all 
nations  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  era  of  escape  is  past.  Our  American 
ancestors  escaped  oppression  on  many  dif- 
ferent boats.  But  today  peoplee  everywhere 
are  In  the  same  boat.  Whether  we  survive 
or  perish  depends  not  on  fair  winds  or  foul, 
but  on  our  wisdom  In  adhering  to  the  course 
of  unswerving  conviction  which  guided  the 
builders  of  this  cong^regatlon  and  this  com- 
munity. The  rulers  that  drove  them  to  these 
shores,  the  potentates  and  peisecutuis  who 
tried  to  alienee  nod  subdue  tlielr  faith  are  no 
more.  But  this  Touro  Synagogue  stands  un- 
diminished in  Ita 
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And  as  we  celebrate  this  200th  aimlversary 
of  the  dedication  of  this  synagogue.  I  end 
with  a  quotation  of  Carl  Van  Doren.  spoken 
at  a  previous  TOuro  celebration: 

"When,  as  this  afternoon,  a  generation 
honors  a  ahrlne  consecrated  to  Justice  and 
holiness,  that  generation  does  honor  to  the 
best  In  Itself  as  weU  as  to  the  shrine.  Thoee 
who  here  pay  tribute  to  history  now  make 
further  history,  and  become  themselves  a 
part  of  It." 


THE  RUSH  OP  AUTOMATION 

Mr.  BOGOa  Mr.  President,  it  is 
commonplace  to  say  that  today's  world 
is  moving  swiftly.  I  am  afraid  many  of 
the  people  who  say  this,  however,  are 
still  unaware  of  Just  how  fast  the  auto- 
mation pace  is  and  how  much  it  will 
influence  our  lives. 

We  have  grown  up  in  a  world  where 
work  is  the  accepted  role  of  most  human 
beings.  It  Is  almost  inconceivable  to 
imagine  a  world  in  which  most  of  us  did 
not  spend  our  most  productive  hours  in 
earning  our  daily  bread. 

Yet  the  time  has  already  come,  in 
selected  pockets  of  UJS.  industry,  where 
machines  do  the  real  work  and  man  is 
only  a  caretaker.  His  work  is  negligible 
to  what  is  accomplished. 

And  the  machines  are  getting  more 
competent  all  the  time.  Tbey  are 
gobbling  up  at  a  tremendous  rate  the 
work  humans  used  to  do. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  tide  of  indus- 
trial revolution  is  engulfing  us.  yet  the 
force  of  the  tide  is  felt  chiefly  by  those 
swamped  by  it  and  those  in  industry 
dealing  with  it 

This  is  why  I  introduced  last  year,  and 
again  this  year,  a  bill  calling  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Automation,  a  con- 
ference which  would  be  preceded  by  a 
thorough  study  of  automation  by  local 
and  State  groups.  Such  a  national 
forum,  I  believe,  would  help  greatly  to 
acquaint  the  country  at  large  with  what 
is  going  on.  The  country  needs  to  know. 
Everyone  is  being  affected,  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
rare,  for  instance,  for  a  person  to  be 
able  to  choose  a  career  as  a  youth  with 
any  firm  expectation  of  being  able  to 
follow  that  career  for  the  rest  of  his 
working  life. 

A  White  House  conference  would  focus 
concerted  emphasis  on  automation,  and 
hopefully  suggest  avenues  for  coping  with 
its  problems  as  well  as  enjoying  its 
benefits. 

The  current  issue  of  Life  magazine 
carries  an  article  on  automation  by 
Keith  Wheeler  which  effectively,  if  per- 
haps a  little  frighteningly,  summarizes 
the  extent  of  automation  today,  and  hints 
at  prospects  for  its  future.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  this  im- 
portant article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AxrroMATioH — ^Bio  Labos  Hunts  ronrta  Habo 
ANswxaa 

(By  Keith  Wheeler) 
Recently  John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  a  conscien- 
tious man  of  54,  sat  in  the  darkened  Park 
Avenue  boardro(»n  of  UjB.  Industries  Inc..  in 
New  York  City  watching  his  mindless  mon- 
sters at  work.    They  both  pleased  and  trou- 


bled him.  Snyder  Is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  UJ3J..  whoee  chief  pursuit  is  the  design 
ot  automated  production  machlnea. 

On  a  movie  screen,  two  of  UjB-I.'s  mechani- 
cal gremlins  were  showing  what  they  can  do. 
Now  and  then  a  pair  of  fieah  and  blood  hands 
would  appear  and  demonstrate  that  almost 
anything  that  hands  born  of  wcsnan  can  do 
the  gremlins  can  do  better,  faster,  more 
cheaply. 

Snyder  knows  well  that  his  contraptions — 
and  their  bloodless  brothers  now  being  turned 
out  by  about  200  American  firms — already 
have  provoked  crises  in  the  human  hives  of 
organized  American  labor.  But  extension  of 
this  thought  goes  beyond  the  problems  of 
labor  unions — and  worries  him  even  more. 
It  is  the  idea  that,  unless  society  summons 
the  will  and  Imagination  to  alter  Itself  to  the 
rhythms  of  a  new  kind  of  technology,  his  kids 
and  yoxirs  and  mine  may  grow  up  with  noth- 
ing much  to  do  but  loaf. 

Snjrder's  worry  is  not  new  and  his  is  by 
no  means  the  only  mind  wrestling  with  It. 
But  it  Is  too  big  a  problem  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  take  a  firm  grip  on  it.  A  few  weeks 
ago  in  a  labor-Industry-Government  seminar 
on  what  to  do  about  automation,  labor-man- 
agement relations  coxinsel  John  F.  ODonnell 
from  Columbia  University  thought  the  con- 
ference was  shot  through  with  unreality. 

"We  now  have  68.1  million  people  working 
and  4  mlUlon  out  of  work,"  he  said.  "But  If 
the  Labor  Dei>artment's  own  5-year  projec- 
tions are  correct  and  If  you  convert  percent- 
ages into  people,  well  have  only  64  million 
working  and  14.6  million  crying  for  work  In 
1968." 

However,  there  Is  mwe  than  one  way  to 
skin  a  statistic.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz  recently  held  a  2-day  meeting  with 
the  country's  labor  press  editors  in  Wash- 
ington. Druing  the  discussions,  Robert 
Myers,  a  Department  statistician,  used  the 
same  general  statistical  projections  to  esti- 
mate that  our  unemployment  will  have  In- 
creased by  only  1.6  million  by  1967. 

Under  Secretary  of  Labor  John  F.  Hennlng 
suggested  a  less  sangiilne  prospect  by  cal- 
culating that  in  the  1960's  the  economy  must 
provide  36.5  million  new  Jobs  to  stay  even. 
Population  growth,  he  said,  will  produce  12.6 
million  new  humans  in  the  work  force, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Increase  of  pro- 
ductivity per  worker — largely  as  a  result  of 
automation — will  eliminate  24  million  Jobs 
In  this  decade.  These  are  the  rough  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  and  worthy  of  all  the 
attention  they  can  get. 

Nobody — not  even  the  labor  unions  most 
directly  affected — asserta  that  automation, 
by  Itself,  is  an  evU.  The  people,  the  econ- 
omy, the  Nation  already  reap  enormous  ben- 
efito  from  the  technological  exploaion.  It 
provides  more  goods  and  services  of  higher 
quality  at  lower  prices.  The  highly  auto- 
mated telephone  Industry,  for  example,  has 
tripled  Ite  volume  of  trafllc  In  23  jrears;  were 
it  not  for  automation,  the  phone  companlea 
alone  would  now  need  the  services  of  nearly 
all  the  working  women  in  the  country  as 
operators  to  handle  their  Increased  businees 
load.  Also,  as  Ito  momentiun  gathers,  auto- 
mation creates  new  industries  of  its  own — 
and  with  them,  new  Jobs  of  ita  own.  Im- 
portantly, it  helpe  the  Nation  maintain  a 
competitive  position  in  world  marketa. 

But  whUe  automation  promises  a  fuller 
life  for  most  iieople  some  day — if  it  can  be 
understood  and  controlled — it  offers  no  com- 
fort to  human  beings  caught  right  now  in 
the  undertow  of  the  technological  tide. 
This  article  wlU  show  how  the  machines  lie 
somewhere  near  the  core  of  today's  siupris- 
ing  wave  of  anger  against  Amorican  labor 
unions.  It  will  suggeet  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  machines  have  begun  to  force  a 
subtle  but  healthful  change  in  the  tradi- 
tional, hidebound  hostility  between  labor 
and  capital.  It  will  outline  some  of  the 
more  imaginative  and  fruitfxil,  but  so  far 
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Inadequate,  tttarta  to   save  man  trom  his 
own  creations. 

But  first,  a  look  at  two  of  the  machines 
and  their  maker.  One  of  John  Snyder's  per- 
formers, called  by  the  glamorless  title  of 
Vibratory  Bowl  Feeder,  is  a  lustrous  disk 
with  a  spiral  ramp  rising  at  the  edge.  It 
can  be  loaded  with  a  helter-skelter  of 
things — erasers,  screws,  metal  parte.  The 
disk  appears  to  be  rotating  but  Is  not;  the 
illusion  is  caiised  by  an  invisible  vibration 
which  seta  the  load  into  a  sedate,  outward- 
trending  waltz  luitll,  one  by  one,  the  pieces 
leave  the  dance  fioor  and  move  up  the  ramp. 
Crisis  awalte  them  at  the  top:  Those  which 
arrive  right  side  up  and  front  end  to  are  al- 
lowed to  pass;  but  any  maverick  which  comes 
upside  down,  backward,  topsy-turvy,  or  U 
in  any  way  defective  or  unlike  ita  feUows 
is  contemptuously  flicked  back  to  try  again. 
The  other  machine,  with  the  sexier  name 
of  TransfeBobot,  Is  a  swinging  arm  and  hand, 
but  Infinitely  superior  to  any  hiunan  arm  or 
hand.  It  ia  absolutely  tirelees.  Whatever  it 
picks  up  and  puto  down  it  always  pi^s  up 
and  pute  down  in  the  same  place  and  atti- 
tude to  within  0.002  of  an  inch. 

Alone  cr  In  combinations,  the  disk  and 
arm  sort  things  or  take  things  from  one 
place  to  another  or,  getting  more  compli- 
cated, bring  together  and  assemble  the  parts 
of  complex  electrical  switches  or,  getting 
delicate,  sort,  select,  and  pack  boxes  of  choco- 
lates. The  hand  can  exert  any  kind  or 
degree  ot  force,  from  that  of  a  vice  to  some- 
thing more  tender  than  a  lover's  caress,  and 
can  be  adapted  to  use  mechanical  fingers, 
electromagneta  or,  for  such  ooay  stuff  as  a 
chocolate  cream,  a  gentle  vacuum. 

"So  far,"  Snyder  saya.  **we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  nutterlal  or  any  shape  or  any 
size  it  cant  handle." 

How  many  human  hands  might  tbeae  ma- 
chines replace? 

"Depends  on  the  Job  and  depends  on  how 
far  you  want  to  carry  the  process,**  Snyder 
says.  "The  ntunber  coxild  be  close  to  infinite. 
We  built  an  automated  stamping  line  for 
Nissan  Motors  in  Japan.  It  has  six  presses 
with  TransfeBobot-type  machines  to  take 
the  stuff  out  of  one  press  and  feed  it  to  the 
next.  One  man  watches  raw  sheet  metal  go 
In  and  one  more  watches  flniahed  fenders 
come  out.  It  replaces,  oh,  maybe  30  men 
altogether.  But  that's  not  all;  you  could 
extend  the  process  right  up  to  bolting  the 
fender  to  a  car.  Even  oonaiderlng  how  chei^) 
labor  is  In  Japan,  the  thing  saves  money.** 

What,  then,  does  all  this  mean  to  the 
muscles  and  hearta  and  minds  of  men  who 
not  only  need  to  work  In  order  to  live  but 
also,  by  eons  of  instinct,  have  been  condi- 
tioned to  understand  that  they  need  wortc  for 
the  sustenance  of  their  souls? 

"It  means  they  are  out  of  work,"  Snyder 
says.  "Optlmlsta  like  to  compare  this  to 
the  Indvistrlal  revolution — ^but  the  analogy  is 
wrong.  People  got  hurt  then  because  we 
were  breaking  out  of  an  agrarian  society  to 
buUd  an  industrial  society.  Today  we  live 
in  an  industrial  society,  but  with  theee  new 
tools  we  are  obsoletlng  not  only  our  conven- 
tional machines  but  modem  men  as  weU. 
The  Industrial  revoltition  created  Joba.  Now 
we're  using  sophisticated  machlnea  to  de- 
stroy Jobs." 

When  you  destroy  the  Job,  do  you  also 
destroy  the  man? 

"Very  likely.  Take  yourself.  Say  you're 
sent  home  and  there's  nothing  to  do  and  no 
prospect  of  anything  to  do.  How  long  does 
It  take  you  to  go  crazy?  A  month,  a  week. 
a  day,  or  Just  15  minutes?  Probably  the 
last." 
Well,  then,  why  are  we  doing  It? 
"Because  we  must.  It  cant  be  stopped. 
They  tried  it  in  the  Industrial  revolution. 
They  even  legislated  against  the  powered 
spindle— Ixtt  It  dldnt  work  because  «nglan«1 
had  to  export.    It  won't  work  today  for  the 
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need  for  man's  muscles  and. 
1  oken.  threaten  to  eliminate  his 
customer  for  the  things?    Ob- 
lr*t  to  ram  Into  the  question 
organised  labor  and  Industry. 
Is  a  cosmic  one  and  the 
cannot  yet  even  be  aensed. 
the  unprecedented  pressures 
technology,   a   few   wondrous 
to  pass.    The  most  signifl- 
that  tradltlonaUy  bloody  bat- 
the  steelworkers  and  the 
just  a  month  ago.  labor  and 
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morthodox  president.  Edward 
all  union  tradition   by 
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opting  for  all  the  automation 
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Kaiser,  the  stiaelworkers  actu- 
go    whole    hog    for    ultra- 
and  split  whatever  It 
local  of  the  Flat  Janitors 
treasury  out  of  the  mattress 
on  a  creative  project  designed 
Jobs  for  its  members, 
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part,  both  management  and 
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pages  in  Cleveland  and  New  York  and  the 
east  and  gulf  coasts'  longshoremen's  strike. 

TO  the  printers  the  real  enemy  was 
piuiched  or  electronic  tape  which,  when  fed 
to  the  keyboards  of  modem  linecasting 
machlnee,  can  reduce  the  composing  room 
work  force  by  two-thirds;  so  the  printers 
fought  the  tape  for  use  In  setting  such  ma- 
terial as  stock  market  reports.  The  beasts 
(^posing  the  longshoremen  were  called  by 
the  perplexing  new  names  of  prepalletlzlng. 
containerizing  or  vmltlzlng — all  modern 
cargo-handling  techniques  which  are  esti- 
mated to  have  reduced  the  longshoremen's 
work  by  about  10  percent  in  the  last  S  years. 

The  trouble  was  that  these  strikes  tramped 
on  a  lot  of  more  or  less  Innocent  toes.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  strike  and  lock- 
out of  8,000  New  York  printers  threw  at 
least  20,000  out  of  work  in  the  newspaper 
indtistry  and  cost  the  city  in  general  at  least 
$250  million  In  business. 

The  strike  stirred  up  such  a  blast  of  tem- 
per that  even  President  Kennedy  condemned 
the  stoppage  as  long  past  the  point  of  public 
toleration. 

The  strike  by  70,000  longshoremen 
crippled  vital  shipping  along  half  the  Na- 
tion's coasts  and  racked  up  costs  in  lost 
work  and  the  breakdown  of  commerce  that 
amounted  to  9975  million. 

President-  Kennedy's  concern  about  such 
burdens  on  the  economy  brought  the  re- 
activation Isst  May  of  a  long-dormant  labor- 
management  c(Hnmlttee  to  fend  off  strikes 
affecting  the  public  Interest.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  unions  get  roundly  damned  as  baref  tM^ed 
pickpockets  of  the  Nation,  none  of  organized 
labor's  present  goals  escapes  suspicion. 
George  Meany's  announcement  that  the 
AFL-CIO  will  drive  for  a  shorter  workweek 
fetches  a  howl  of  condemnation  to  the  effect 
that,  in  blind  greed,  labor  demands  ever 
more  for  doing  ever  less. 

Making  a  siirvlval  drive  for  countrywide 
and  indiistrywlde  contracts,  the  xinions 
stand  charged  as  ruthless  monopolists — 
and  there  Is  talk  of  antitrust  legislation. 
Actually,  however,  the  strength  of  organized 
labor  has  been  waning  for  at  least  10  years, 
rapidly  In  the  last  5.  In  1956,  when  at 
last  APTi  and  CIO  reached  the  altar  In  a 
loveless  marriage  of  convenience.  President 
Meany  (xledged  that  the  couple  would  then 
go  out  and  organize  the  unorganized.  Eight 
years  have  passed  but  the  only  major  union 
to  pick  up  significant  new  membership  has 
been  Jimmy  Hoffa's  Teamsters — who  are  not 
even  recognized  as  respectable  in-laws.  To- 
tal union  membership  in  the  United  States 
today  is  about  18  million — almost  exactly 
where  it  was  in  1956  when,  of  course,  the 
population  was  smaller.  The  grand  total  of 
members  Is  only  one-fourth  of  today's  civil- 
ian work  force  of  72  million  plus. 

Various  excuses  are  advanced  for  the 
dwindling  of  the  ranks.  It  Is  said  that  the 
crusading  fervor  of  the  1930's  and  1940's  has 
faded  into  fat-cat  complacency.  Some  say 
that  labor's  reputation  Is  too  hoary  and 
heavyhanded  to  win  acceptance  by  the 
growing  white-collar  class.  It  Is  charged, 
and  justlfiahly,  that  Jealous  unions  wrangle 
so  over  who  Is  going  to  organize  whom  that 
nobody  gets  organized.  A  company-to- 
luiion  liaison  officer  in  General  Electrlc's  big 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  plant  believes  that  "im- 
ions  have  become  an  anachronism  to  work- 
ers. -In  this  plant  the  average  guy  makes 
about  $138  a  week,  has  two  cars,  a  house, 
and  a  kid  In  college." 

While  such  opulence  may  still  be  true  of 
skilled  workmen — though  that  second  auto 
would  seem  hard  to  come  by  on  $138  a 
week — it  is  anything  but  true  of  the  area 
where  machines  are  hitting  first  and  hardest. 
This  is  on  the  production  lines  of  basic  manu- 
facturing, traditionally  the  largest  sector  of 
the  economy.  Since  1967,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment reported  in  a  recent  manpower  survey. 
776,000    actual   production   Jobs   have    been 


wiped  out;  automation  was  cited  as  a  major 
contributing  villain  to  this  destruction.  As 
individual  unions,  the  heaviest  sufferers  so 
far  has  been  the  autoworkers.  down  168,000 
members  since  1958.  despite  the  glittering 
fact  that  1963  is  that  Industry's  aUtlme  Gol- 
conda;  the  steelworkers,  down  200,000  since 
19S6;  the  mlneworkers,  down  500.000  work- 
ing miners  since  1946;  all  railroad  workers 
down  670,000  since  194t.  The  erosion  of 
productions  Jobs  of  all  kinds  became  clear 
by  1956  when,  for  the  first  time,  white- 
collar  workers  began  to  outnumber  blue 
collars  in  America. 

The  revolution  has  broxight  the  coinage 
of  new  terms  to  describe  people  who  have  no 
work.  They  are  called  "the  unhlred." 
These  displaced  or  unplaced  htunans  repre- 
sent not  only  despair  for  themselves  but, 
for  organized  labor,  a  painful  and  ironic  loss 
of  both  manpower  and  revenue. 

"It  may  sound  cjrnical  but  a  lot  of  these 
people  probably  are  not  ever  going  to  be 
hired  at  all  or  hired  again,"  says  a  veteran 
labor  observer.  "Practically  Bi}eaklng,  as 
long  as  a  man  has  no  work  and  so  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  economy,  how  can  you  organize 
him?  Marginal  workers  can  never  bring 
back  in  dues  what  it  costs  to  organize  them. 
Unions,  too.  must  think  about  cost  accoimt- 
Ing." 

In  the  superheated  climate  of  public  re- 
sentment, the  unions  are  accused  of  being 
Just  too  disgtistingly  rich.  But  until  very 
recently  few  outsiders  could  even  guess  what 
any  one  union  might  be  worth.  The  first 
opportiuiity  for  the  public  to  take  a  worth- 
while peek  into  the  countlnghovises  of  labor 
came  with  passage  of  the  Landnmi-Grlflln 
bill,  which  required  unions  to  file  annual 
financial  statements. 

The  first  batch  of  reports  for  1961  Is  still 
being  digested  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
but  the  Department  has  recently  disclosed 
that  labor  Is  far  less  affluent  than  supposed. 
The  report  fixed  the  total  of  wholly  owned 
imlon  wealth  at  about  $1.6  billion,  which 
comes  to  something  less  than  $100  each  for 
every  union  member  In  the  country.  The 
Department's  list  of  the  10  wealthiest  unions 
included :  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers.  $111  mUUon;  United  Mine 
Workers,  $110  million;  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers, $44  mllUon;  Teamsters,  $38  million; 
Steel  Workers,  $31.5  million;  Auto  Workers, 
$30.7  million;  Locomotive  Firemen,  $29.3 
million:  Bricklayers.  $26.3  million;  Ma- 
chinists. $23.9  million;  Hod  Carriers,  $21.3 
million.  But  some  were  worse  than  broke — 
notably  the  International  Longshoremen, 
which  reported  itself  $694,000  in  the  hole. 

The  richest  list  provoked  indignant  de- 
nial from  the  Electrical  W(»-kers'  president. 
Gordon  Freeman.  He  declared  that  the 
listed  total  Included  $102  million  which  ac- 
tually belonged  to  the  union's  pension  and 
death  benefit  fimd.  He  pointed  out  that 
even  the  entire  reported  total  wealth  of  all 
unions,  $1.6  bilUon,  would  still  be  peanuts 
compared,  say,  to  the  $24.6  billions  assete  at 
A.T.  &  T. 

CalcxUation  of  labor's  wealth  has  fre- 
quently been  distorted  by  this  confusion  be- 
tween union-held  treasiue  and  the  very 
much  larger  capital  accumulations  In  the 
Nation's  pension  and  welfare  funds.  The 
Labor  Department  has  disclosed  that  120.610 
such  funds  held  ascets  of  $62.2  billion  at 
the  close  of  1960  and  were  then  growing  at 
a  rate  of  $4.5  billion  a  year.  Most  such  funds 
are  trusteed,  however,  and  only  1  percent  are 
exclusively  controlled  by  union  officers. 
Moreover,  the  workers  who  are  designated  as 
the  eventual  beneficiaries  of  the  funds  In- 
clude far  more  nonunion  than  union  em- 
ployees, up  to  and  Including  corporation 
presidents. 

It  is  fortunate  that  such  ciishlons  for  the 
Jolt  of  economic  dislocation  do  exist;  it  seems 
likely  that  something  similar  eventually  will 
have  to  be  devised  to  protect  a  lot  more  bu- 
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manlty.  Thxu  far  the  fcnemoet  victims  of 
automation  have  1»een  the  most  helpless  to 
fight  back.  They  are  the  very  yoiung  looking 
for  a  first  Job,  especially  school  dropouts 
who  possess  neither  training,  ezpaitenoe,  nor 
seniority;  the  elderly,  who  are  Ill-equipped 
or  temperamentally  imwilling  to  have  their 
lives  uprooted;  and  the  nonfavored  minor- 
ities, Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

The  plight  of  the  minorities.  Indeed,  adds 
a  powerful  surge  to  this  year's  tides  of  racial 
strife.  Hammering  at  the  door  for  social 
and  educational  equality,  the  Negroes  are 
ready  to  fight,  and  fight  now,  for  equaUty 
in  Jobs  and  access  to  them.  Here  again  the 
unions,  particularly  the  building-trades 
unions  which  have  long  been  all  but  closed 
to  Negroes,  stand  accused. 

But  it  la  clear  that  automation  is  elimi- 
nating not  only  the  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
production  worker.  Indeed,  it  already  has 
penetrated  beyond  unions  as  such,  is  reach- 
ing deep  into  the  white-collar  class  and,  as 
it  develops,  seems  unlikely  to  respect  any- 
body. For  example,  the  machines  have 
taken  much  more  than  a  bridgehead  in  the 
communications  industry — as  anyone  knows 
who  ever  dialed  a  Los  Angeles  telephone 
number  direct  from  New  York  or  Chicago 
without  the  aid  of  a  human  operator. 

It  was  once  optimistically  believed  that 
the  still -growing  service  industries  might 
soak  up  the  extra  labor  supply.  But  the 
army  of  mechanical  hands  ready  to  perform 
countless  service  functions  U  expanding  too 
fast  to  be  Ignored.  We  are  already  accus- 
tomed to  automatic  elevators,  cigarette  ma- 
chlnee. drink  and  candy  vendors,  lavmdro- 
mats,  machines  that  collect  tolls  or  make 
change.  It  doee  not  often  come  to  mind 
that  each  gets  rid  of  one  or  more  human 
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Not  long  ago  Macy's.  New  York,  even  tried 

out  a  machine  that  sold  36  different  gar- 
ments in  10  sizes  and  styles.  Moreover,  it 
would  accept  coins,  or  $1  and  $5  bills  and 
make  change,  and  scornfully  kick  back 
counterfeit  currency.  The  store  gave  up  the 
experiment,  deciding  rather  reluctantly  that 
we  had  not  yet  quite  reached  the  stage  of 
shopping  for  soft  goods  in  a  slot  machine. 
But  if  the  thing  is  ever  perfected,  it  raises 
the  Interesting  possibility  that  a  store  could 
get  everybody  off  the  pajrroll  except  the  com- 
plaint clerk.  The  machine  did  not  surrender 
tamely:  it  Is  now  set  up  in  poet  c^ces  In 
10  cities,  selUng  stamps,  envelopes  and  poet- 
cards,  and  spuming  phony  money. 

President  Joseph  Belme  of  the  Commnnl- 
cations  Workers  predicted  in  his  recent  book 
"New  Horizons  for  Labor"  that  the  day  will 
come  when  most  UJ3.  workers  will  be  "people 
in  white  coaU  baby  sitting  for  push  but- 
tons." The  prediction  cannot  be  taken  light- 
ly. Machines  which  need  very  little  help 
from  hiunanity  are  well  past  the  point  of 
mere  automation,  which  is  to  say.  doing 
repetitive  physical  chores  more  accurately 
and  rapidly  than  man  and  without  such  hu- 
man fringe  needs  as  vacations  or  hospital 
insurance.  The  electronic  computer  long 
since  settled  down  comfortably  as  a  day-to- 
day workhorse,  taking  over  much  of  the 
routine  and  even  the  sophisticated  clerical 
and  statistical  work  of  business  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  UJS.  Veterans'  Administration  has  In- 
stalled computers  to  chop  away  all  but  3,000 
of  17,000  employees  who  once  processed  In- 
siu-ance  claims.  A  city  department  store 
gives  a  computer  the  chore  of  checking  60,000 
transactions  in  30  minutes.  An  airline  has 
tied  all  its  ticket  offices  together  in  a  com- 
puter system  which  keeps  track  of  traffic, 
assigns  passengers  to  seats,  and  even  joggles 
moonstruck  human  clerks  with  a  reminder 
to  take  down  the  ciistomer's  phone  number. 

The  next  step  Is  called  "cybernation.**  Tills 
Is  a  fairly  new  term  coined  by  dismayed 
man  from  the  Greek  kirbemitta,  which 
means  "steersman."  It  describee  a  world 
controlled  by  electromechanlcs  in  which  ma- 


chines take  over  most  of  man's  functions, 
mental  m  well  as  physical — excluding  only 
eating,  sleeping,  dreaxnlng.  complaining,  and 
making  love. 

Cybernation  takes  account  of  both  auto- 
mated doing  machines  and  computerized 
analysing  and  deciding  machines.  When  the 
most  sophisticated  of  the  doers  and  thinkers 
are  mated,  they  can  reduce  most  of  man- 
kind to  the  wretched  role  of  consumer,  fore- 
seen by  Aldous  Huxley  in  his  grisly  1932 
science  fiction,  "Brave  New  World." 

Let  no  stubborn  optimist  hope  that  the 
robots  will  not  be  mated,  for  they  already 
are.  Photon,  Inc.  of  Wilmington,  Mass., 
which  manufactujres  photoelectric  typeset- 
ting machines,  has  come  up  with  a  new  gadg- 
et named,  with  terrifying  accuracy,  "Zip." 
Zip  links  the  old  model-T,  semlautomated 
photographic  typesetting  principle  to  com- 
puters capable,  when  so  instructed  of  remem- 
bering, selecting  and  giving  orders.  The  re- 
sult is  a  device  which  can  set  type  at  the  rate 
of  450  characters  a  second  while,  at  the  same 
time,  revising  and  updating  such  rapidly 
changing  material  as  telephone  books.  Zip  is 
roughly  60  times  faster  than  the  best  previ- 
ous man-machine  combinations  for  doing  the 
same  thing.  Zip  could  reset  the  entire  Man- 
hattan telephone  directory,  all  1,804  pages  of 
it,  in  Just  29  hours  and  43  minutes. 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic  recently  fi- 
nanced a  study  of  the  outlook  for  cyberna- 
tion which  was  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  Com- 
menting on  the  versatility  of  so-called 
"learning"  and  "decision-making"  machines, 
the  study  remarked  rather  snottily  that 
some  now  seem  capable  of  only  "a  fair  ama- 
teur game  of  chess."  But  it  admitted  that 
the  same  machines  are  whisses  at  checkers. 
They  get  so  good  that,  after  10  to  20  ho\irs 
of  Instruction,  they  bcfgln  to  devise  orlgizud 
strategy  and  tactics  and  to  beat  the  human 
who  taught  them  the  game. 

"It  is  no  fantasy,  then,  to  be  concerned 
with  the  implications  of  the  thinking  ma- 
chines," the  study  observee.  "There  Lb  every 
reason  to  believe  that  within  the  next  two 
decades  machines  will  be  available  outside 
the  laboratory  that  will  do  a  credible  (a  last- 
ditch  human  would  have  said  "creditable"] 
Job  of  original  thinking,  certainly  as  good 
thinking  as  that  expected  of  most  middle- 
level  people  who  are  supposed  to  'use  their 
minds.' " 

Finally,  in  the  envisioned  society  which 
promises  the  elimination  of  most  hiunan  ef- 
fort, except  for  a  tiny  elite  of  bosses  and 
technicians  who  build  and  teach  and  more  or 
less  understand  the  machines,  the  big  ques- 
tion must  be  asked:  what  do  we  do  with  the 
people? 

Many  old-style  hxunan  brains  are  worrying 
about  the  problem  today.  There  are  even  a 
few  people  actually  doing  something  about 
it.  Unluckily  the  worriers  outn\unber  the 
doers. 

The  head  worrier  is  Secretary  of  Lalxv 
Wirtz.  But  the  Secretary  sounded  none  too 
confident  in  recent  testimony  before  a  House 
subcommittee.  "We  have  been  aws\imlng 
that  the  developing  technology — what  we  call 
automation — ^will  provide  as  many  new  jobe 
as  it  replaces,"  he  said.  "I  say  we  have  been 
assuming  that.  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
right.  *  *  *  I  asstime  we  shall  find  those  jobs 
becavise  we  must  find  the  Jobs." 

What  appeared  to  worry  the  Secretary  most 
is  the  paradox  that  while  we  are  fast  running 
out  of  use  for  people,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  ironically  producing  people  faster  than 
ever.  In  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  he  said, 
we  added  8.3  million  new  people  who  needed 
Jobs,  but  in  the  sixties  we  are  producing  12.6 
million  brandnew  Job  applicants.  Naturally, 
since  hiunans  are  somewhat  disorderly  In 
their  habits  anyhow,  this  piling  up  of  sxirplus 
new  hiunanity  does  not  proceed  in  an  en- 
tirely orderly  fashion.  Lately  every  crop-year 
of  new  18-3rear-old8  has  been  a  bumper  one — 
averaging  in  the  neighborhood  of  2.6  mllllaa; 


but  In  this  staggering  decade  the  1064-65 
crop-year  of  18-year-olds  (babies  bom  In 
1949-47)  figures  to  be  the  all-time  hum- 
dinger with  nearly  4  million. 

Recently  Secretary  Wlrta  took  part  in  a 
day-long  communal  worry  about  the  matter 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City.  He 
said  he  can  foresee  the  development  of  a 
"hunum  slag  heap."  The  Waldorf  session 
was  unlq\ie  because,  for  the  flrct  time,  it 
brought  together  all  three  of  vitally  con- 
cerned forces — ^labor,  management  and  gov- 
ernment— in  a  common  effort  to  tackle  a 
monstrous  human  dilemma  that  no  one  or 
two  can  handle  alone.  However,  there  is 
little  present  evidence  that  all  three  together 
can  handle  it  either. 

Among  thoee  doing  something  about  it, 
the  Federal  Government  exhibits  abiuidant 
concern  but  has  not  yet  made  much  of  a 
dent  in  the  labor  surplus.  The  administra- 
tion's Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  became  Federal  law  in  1968  but  did  not 
get  moving  \mtil  last  September,  when  ftmds 
were  appropriated.  In  the  months  since, 
40,000  persons  have  been  "approved"  for 
training  or  retraining;  30,000  had  actually 
begun  training  by  last  Jxme  1  and  6,700  had 
completed  training.  By  next  year,  if  it  gets 
the  appropriations,  the  MDTA  program  hopes 
to  have  as  many  as  100,000  In  training.  After 
the  third  year,  by  law,  the  program's  future 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  State  legislatxu«s, 
which  will  have  to  put  up  half  the  cost — esti- 
mated at  $2XX)0  per  trainee. 

Not  long  ago,  q>eaklng  on  the  "stark  reali- 
ties" of  the  technological  revolution,  John 
Snyder  attacked  "the  myth  that  those  who 
lose  their  Jobe  to  automation  can  be  re- 
trained and  put  into  other  Jobs  requiring 
higher  skills  and  paying  more  money.  Not 
only  are  there  fewer  jobs  available  today,  but 
many  workers  are  not  retrainable  In  the 
first  place,  due  to  the  level  of  Intelligence, 
age  or  aptitude.  •  *.  *  You  cannot  force 
people  into  retraining,  nor  can  you  manu- 
facture Jobs  out  of  thin  air." 

This  proposition  Is  not  disproved  by  the 
occasional  miracles  which  do  occur.  The  all- 
time  champion  retrainee  is.  beyond  doubt,  a 
meatcutter  who.  displaced  by  layoff  at  the 
Cudahy  packing  plant  in  Omaha,  went  into 
retraining  and  ended  up  as  a  profsssor  of 
languages  at  the  University  of  Omaha. 

Some  of  the  biggest  unions  are  trying  hard 
to  upgrade  their  people  to  the  future.  The 
793.000-member  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  has  put  60.000  emplojrees  through 
courses  in  modem  industrial  electronics. 
These  schools  are  financed,  roughly,  one-half 
by  the  union  and  the  other  half  jointly  by 
union  and  management  through  the  joint 
apprenticeship  committee.  On  it*  own,  the 
IBEW  conducts  courses  in  the  care  and 
feeding  of  nuclear  powerplants.  Top-grade 
men,  chosen  by  locals  all  over  the  ooimtry, 
are  sent  to  Washington  to  take  the  course 
and  thereafter  are  expected  to  Instruct  fellow 
monbers  in  this  new  atomic  energy  tech- 
nique. Similar  ooiuses  are  planned  in  the 
Midwest  and  on  the  west  coast. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  actxial  things 
done  have  been  isolated  efforts  to  take  a 
chewable  mouthful.  Some  seem  only  re- 
motely related  to  the  looming  crisis  of  auto- 
mation but,  in  a  larger  sense,  as  the  new 
technology  evolves,  each  Job  saved  or  created 
Is  a  human  being  rescued  from  the  machines. 

One  of  the  more  exciting  efforts  to  meet 
the  automation  crisis  is  paradoxically  one  of 
the  smallest.  It  Is  exciting  because  It  is  dra- 
matic and  successful,  and  because — although 
its  primary  purpose  was  a  frank  desire  to 
create  Jobs  and  profits  for  the  men  who  un- 
dertook it — the  project  also  embraced  a 
much  larger  and  unselfish  concept.  It  is 
most  exciting  of  all  because  of  who  did  it. 
The  doers  were,  at  all  people,  the  9,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Flat  Janitors  tTnion. 

The  janitors  financed,  built,  own,  and  now 
also  sweep  the  halls  of  the  most  q>ectacular 
new  crag  on  the  skyline  of  Chicago.    This  Is 
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Nor  la  he  kidding  about  attending  dassea 
The  local  has  flnanoad  846  acholarshlpa  for 
the  children  af  membera  and  la  now  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  to  prevent  children  of  lower 
paid  members  from  dropping  out  of  achool. 
aiwklng  out  latent  talent  and  hoping  to 
devtiop  the  union's  future  leaders,  the  local 
created  what  it  calls  the  futurlan  society,  In 
which  more  than  60  college-trained  mem- 
bera— mostly  construction  workers — have 
conducted  citizenship  courses  for  more  than 
2,000  other  members.  Becaiiae  Van  Arsdale 
believes  that  every  man  owes  it  to  himself 
to  learn  to  use  his  noodle,  more  than  6,000 
members  have  passed  through  Bayberry 
Land,  a  Long  Island  estate  where  the  union 
conducts  intensive  1-week  seminars  In  such 
unelectrical  abetractlons  as  literature  and 
world  politics. 

Still  another,  different  but  just  as  contro- 
versial, attack  took  effect  last  March  1  at  the 
Fontana,  Calif.,  plant  of  the  Kaiser  Steel  Co. 
The  device  la  called  the  long  range  shar- 
ing plan.  This  is  not  a  profit-sharing  plan 
as  such — emd  thus  differs  in  principle  from 
the  American  Motors  Plan.  Instead,  this  is 
an  agreement  that  company  and  workers  will 
share — approximately  two-thirds  to  the  com- 
pany and  one-third  to  the  workers — what- 
ever can  be  saved  by  automation,  improve- 
ments in  technique  or  greater  efllclency  in 
the  use  of  time  and  materials. 

To  the  union  the  company  promises  that 
no  worker  will  loae  his  personal  employment 
because  of  automated  technology.  Instead, 
if  hts  Job  is  eliminated,  he  will  go  into  a 
"reserve  labor  pool"  and  will  continue  to 
draw  his  pay.  Men  in  the  reserve  will  be 
occupied  by  whatever  chores  can  be  found 
for  them  or,  if  none  can  be  found,  will  be  a 
tome  ready  to  fill  in  for  absentees  or  possibly 
to  fabricate  Items  which  the  company  would 
normally  buy  outside.  Prom  the  company's 
point  of  view,  the  reserve  pool  is  an  asset; 
instead  of  being  off  somewhere  fishing  or 
looking  for  another  job.  men  will  be  ready  at 
hand  whenever  expanded  production  requires 
more  htunan  bodies.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  reserve  pool  should  not  grow  un- 
bearably biudensome  since  the  normal  8 
percent  annual  rate  of  personnel  attrition 
by  death  or  retirement  should  about  equal 
the  rate  of  elimination  of  jobs  by  automa- 
tion. 

The  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  5,500- 
member  Kaiser  local  last  January  and  the 
members  voted  It  in  by  a  majority  of  74  per- 
cent at  the  production  and  maintenance 
crews  and  90  percent  of  the  clerical  staff. 
The  vote  amounted  mainly  to  acceptance  in 
principle;  many  steelworkers  in  the  produc- 
tion end,  by  long  tradition,  enjoy  certain 
bonus  rights  contractually  described  as  in- 
centive pay.  Historically  these  have  made 
for  a  chaotic  mishmash  of  pay  rates,  but 
those  entitled  to  such  bonuses  are  under- 
standably reluctant  to  give  them  up.  The 
long  range  sharing  plan  entailed  the  sur- 
render of  all  Incentive  pay  for  those  elect- 
ing to  take  part  in  it.  Most  of  the  crews 
with  incentive  pay  contractual  rights  elected 
to  wait  and  see  how  it  worked  out. 

Meanwhile,  a  surprising  thing  happened. 
Employees  and  employee  groups  began  com- 
ing in  with  suggestions  on  ways  to  speed 
things  up  or  save  materials.  A  work  gang 
suggested  ways  to  calculate  estimates  of 
needed  material  more  closely  in  order  to  save 
waste.  Another  reported  th.it  some  expen- 
sive tools  had  been  stored  out  in  the  open 
and  should  be  taken  in  under  cover  before 
rain,  rust,  and  dust  ruined  them. 

Early  in  May,  Kaiser  announced  the  result 
of  the  first  full  month's  operation  of  the 
plan.  The  Improved  techniques  had  saved 
$962,000  in  March — a  whopping  windfall  of 
$312,000  for  the  3,930  workers  who  had  got 
all  the  way  in — an  average  of  $79  per  em- 
ployee. By  the  third  month  the  benefits  had 
grown  to  $1,083,000. 

"This  is  a  good  agreement."  says  Marvin 
Miller,  assistant  to  Steel  Workers  President 


Dave  McDonald  and  the  union  officer  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  long  negotiations.  "We 
took  oxir  time  and  worked  out  most  of  the 
buga." 

"Of  courae."  he  adds,  "it's  not  the  full  an- 
swer to  automation,  but  nothing  else  Is 
either.  What  this  doea  la  slow  down  the 
process  of  eliminating  people — but  we  know 
it  doesn't  stop  the  process." 

Asking  what  the  whc^  machine-lnstead- 
of-man  process  costs  la  like  asking  how  high 
the  sky  is.  Secretary  Wlrta  calculated  that 
the  Nation  already  loeea  about  $30  to  $40  bU- 
llon  a  year  in  unuaed  and  unusable  hvunan 
resources.  Harry  Van  Arsdale  uses  a  longer 
yardstick:  "The  country  caimot  afford  to 
throw  away  the  $90  billion  In  gross  national 
product  that  goes  unproduced  becaiise  peo- 
ple who  could  work  cant,"  he  says. 

John  Snyder,  who  builds  automatic  ma- 
chines and  waa  Introduced  at  the  start  of 
this  article,  is  profoundly  concerned  by  the 
hiunan  implications  of  what  he  does.  He 
has  arrived  at  his  own  unique  partial  answer. 
Every  time  he  sells  a  machine  to  displace 
flesh  and  blood,  he  "taxes"  it  from  $26  to 
$1,000.  The  money  thus  set  aside  supports 
an  institution  unique  in  American  Indxistry. 
the  American  Foundation  on  Automation 
and  Employment.  The  foundation  Is  now 
making  depth  studies  Into  several  facets  of 
the  problem:  the  short  workweek,  early  re- 
tirement, the  older  worker.  Western  Euro- 
pean legislation  on  the  subject,  retraining, 
the  kinds  of  education  which  will  be  de- 
manded by  the  age  of  cybernation. 

"What  the  total  answers  are  nobody 
knows,  but  we  are  trying  to  flnd  some  of 
them,"  Snyder  says.  "I  think  It  possible  that 
the  day  will  come  when  the  machines  will 
do  nearly  all  the  work  and  produce  nearly 
all  of  our  goods  and  services — even  deci- 
sions— and,  since  there'll  be  little  work  for 
himians,  the  machines  will  also  have  to  pay 
QUI  taxes. 

"This  implies  a  total  reorientation  of  hu- 
man society.  Himums  will  become  wards  of 
the  machines,  supported  by  the  machines. 
But  the  great  unanswerable  question  is, 
what,  then,  will  happen  to  the  souls  of  peo- 
ple? We  have  to  build  things  from  the  in- 
side out.  People — living,  breathing,  feeling 
and  thinking  people — somehow  will  have  to 
learn  how  to  do  nothing  in  a  constructive 
way." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 


SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES  ACTING 
IN  OTHER  CAPACITIES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  only  a 
few  moments  ago  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stenkis]  comment  on  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment of  Mi.  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg to  arbitrate  the  difiBculties  between 
the  railroads  and  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods. 

I  highly  approve  the  statement  the 
Senator  made.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  as  I  am 
sure  alL other  Senators  have.  We  highly 
respect  his  great  integrity,  his  ability, 
and  his  standing  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
judge.  I  am  certain  that,  from  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  it  would  be  difDculc  to 
flnd  any  other  person  in  this  country  who 
could  arbitrate  the  problem  as  well  as 
could  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg. 

However,  I  think  it  is  a  bad  precedent 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
ask  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
undertake  such  a  task;  and  it  would  be 
a  bad  precedent  if  a  Justice  should  ac- 
cept a  President's  proposal  in  this  reeard. 
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I  say  this  for  the  reason  that,  from  the 
most  practical  point  of  view,  the  Justice 
would  be  called  upon  to  withdraw  from 
any  cases  which  might  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  which  his  decision  had 
affected.  To  that  extent  it  would  limit 
the  effective  work  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  this  could 
create  difficult  problems  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  some 
case  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
might  render  a  decision  as  an  arbitrator 
or  in  some  other  capacity,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  might  at  a  later  time  be 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  the  case.  Quite 
a  problem  might  arise  for  members  of 
the  Court,  though  I  am  sure  all  Justices 
would  discharge  their  duty  objectively. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  take  a  position 
either  for  or  against  the  member  of  the 
Court  who  had  acted  in  such  a  capacity. 

The  most  important  point  in  this  re- 
gard is  that  such  an  appointment  would 
affect  the  separation  of  powers  as  among 
the  legislative  branch,  the  judicial 
branch,  and  the  executive  branch.  The 
Executive  in  this  case  is  the  President, 
who  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  say  all  this  merely  because  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  precedent.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  proposed  in  the  future,  and  that,  if 
proposed,  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  usually 
flnd  myself  in  agreement  with  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] .  but  in  this 
instance  I  flnd  myself  in  disagreement 
with  him.  In  my  judgment  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States— to  appoint  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg 
as  an  arbitrator  in  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal labor  disputes  of  our  time — was  saga- 
cious and  soimd.  As  the  President  him- 
self pointed  out  at  the  time  he  made  the 
announcement  of  the  proposal,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Goldberg  had  already  made  it  clear 
that  he  would  disqualify  himself  from 
sitthig  in  any  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  which  involved  any  aspect  arising 
from  the  railroad  dispute.  The  dispute 
actually  arose  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  at  the  time  of  Judge 
Rifkin's  appointment  to  the  special 
board,  but  the  dispute  was  still  pending 
when  now  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  became 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

So  the  President  was  involved  in  a 
situation  in  which  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  qualified  men,  if  not  the  best 
qualified  man,  in  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions, with  respect  to  both  mediation  and 
arbitration,  was  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent, because  on  this  particular  subject 
matter  he  would  not  be  functioning  in 
a  judicial  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  President  himself  made  it  very 
clear  it  was  an  exceptional  situation  at 
the  time  of  the  suggested  appointment. 
He  made  it  very  clear  that  it  was  not 
to  be  considered  a  precedent.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  in  the 
opinions  of  other  Presidents,  there  have 
been  other  great  public  issues  which  have 
justified  the  use  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  special,  public  serv- 
ice— such  as  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  to  represent  our  Gov- 
ernment as  an  advocate,  as  a  prosecutor, 
in   behalf   of  the  Government  of   the 


United  States  in  the  war  criminal  trials 
known  as  the  Nuremburg  trials. 

There  have  been  other  instances  in 
which  Justices  of  the  XJB.  Supreme 
Court  have  performed  special  services. 

The  fact  that  a  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  performed  some  extraor- 
dinary special  service  for  his  country 
upon  appointment  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  could  not  have  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  judicial  actions 
of  other  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  They  sit  as  separate,  independ- 
ent minds  under  the  great  trust  and 
obligation  of  their  judicial  duties,  to 
pass  judgment  upon  each  juridical  ques- 
tion that  comes  before  them,  irrespec- 
tive of  participation  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter by  anyone  in  the  Court,  including 
their  own  associates  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  repeat  today  what  I  said  on  this  floor 
the  other  day:  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
brotherhoods  did  not  see  flt  to  accept 
this  great  Justice  as  the  arbitrator  of  the 
dispute,  for  I  think  the  dispute  ought 
to  be  settled  by  the  application  of  the 
rule  of  reason  and  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence.  It  is  a  problem  of  auto- 
mation that  cannot  be  settled  on  the 
picket  line.  Complex  economic  issues, 
including  a  good  many  scientiflc  issues 
involved— because  automation  includes 
scientific  questions — cannot  be  settled  on 
the  picket  line.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  a  few  sec- 
onds more.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  questions  are  not 
settled  on  Uie  picket  line.  So  I  arise  not 
only  to  defend  the  President's  decision, 
but  to  highly  commend  it,  and  again  ex- 
press my  regret  that  the  brotherhoods 
did  not  see  flt  to  follow  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  suggested  by  the  President. 


SAVINGS  IN  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  made  a  most  important  report 
to  the  President  in  which  he  detailed 
actual  savings  of  $1  billion  which  he  and 
his  associates  had  made  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  on  July  1.  This  rec- 
ord of  conaete  achievement  needs  to  be 
studied  and  appreciated  by  every  Ameri- 
can, and  I  am  therefore  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  SacacTABT  or  Dxmrsc, 

Waahington,  July  8, 1963. 
Subject:    Department    of    Defense    cost   re- 
duction program — ^flrst  annual  progress 
report. 

A  year  ago.  in  a  memorandiun  dated  July 
6,  1962,  I  reported  to  you  that,  through  im- 
provements in  operating  efllclency,  we  could 
cut  the  Department's  logUtlca  coata  by  at 
least  $3  blUlon  per  year  within  6  years,  and 
that  we  would  realiee  about  26  percent  of 
this  goal  in  flacal  year  196$.  Z  have  now  com- 
pleted a  review  of  the  reaulta  to  date  and  the 


opportunities  that  lie  ahead,  and  I  flnd  that 
they  are  greater  than  estimated  last  year: 

1.  Savings  in  excess  of  $1  biUlon  were  ac- 
tually realized  during  fiscal  year  1968,  com- 
pared with  our  estimate  of  $750  million  last 
July. 

2.  The  actions  now  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1964  and  1965  wiU  brmg  the  estimated 
annual  savings,  to  be  realized  by  fiscal  year 
1967,  to  almost  $4  billion,  compared  with  the 
$3  billion  estimated  last  July. 

I  should  like  to  review  the  highlights  of 
o\ir  progress  to  date  and  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  hope  to  achieve  the  ultimate 
goal  of  $4  billion  In  savings  per  year. 

Let  me  note  that  these  savings  have  not 
in  any  way  been  achieved  at  a  sacrifice  of  na- 
tional security.  Indeed  during  the  past  24 
months  we  have  achieved : 

A  100-percent  Increase  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  in  the  strategic  alert  forces. 

A  60-percent  Increase  In  the  tactical  nu- 
clear forces  deployed  in  Western  Europe. 

A  4S-percent  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
combat-ready  Army  divisions. 

A  30-percent  increase  In  the  number  of 
tactical  air  squadrons. 

A  60-percent  increase  in  airlift  capability. 

A  100-percent  Increase  in  ship  construc- 
tion and  conversion  to  modernize  the  Fleet. 

A  200-percent  Increase  In  the  special 
forces,  trained  to  deal  with  oounterlnsur- 
gency  threats. 

The  cost  of  these  advances  in  our  national 
secmity  will  begin  to  be  balanced  in  future 
years  by  the  very  substantial  savings  we  are 
assuring  through  this  coat  reduction  pro- 
gram. 

As  you  know,  the  savings  are  being 
achieved  in  three  ways: 

1.  Buying  only  what  we  need  to  achieve 
balanced  readiness. 

2.  Bu3ring  at  the  lowest  sound  price. 

3.  Reducing  operating  costs  through  inte- 
gration and  standardization. 

I.    BUtmO    ONLY    VTHAT    WZ    NXB> 

(a)  Refining  reqxilrements  calculations: 
The  best  way  to  ensure  that  we  buy  only 
what  we  need  is  to  start  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  procurement  process — the  aettlng  of 
requirements.  Through  a  systematic  and  In- 
tensive review  of  requirements  calculations, 
we  have  been  able  to  cancel  $700  million  of 
purchases  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
made  had  our  procm-ement  programs  stlU 
been  based  on  planning  factors  and  inven- 
tory levels  considered  necessary  in  past  years. 
The  largest  part  of  this  reduction  occurred 
in  spare  parts  for  aircraft  and  missiles.  We 
expect  to  Increase  these  savings  In  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965. 

Here  are  some  of  the  w&js  in  which  these 
savings  were  achieved  in  flscal  year  1963: 

1.  The  Army  has  Introduced  the  new  uni- 
form issue  priority  system  permitting  reduc- 
tion in  order  and  shipping  time  by  an  aver- 
age of  15  percent,  thereby  reducing  on-hand 
inventory  requirements.  Fiscal  year  1963  an- 
nual savings  are  estimated  at  $36.2  million. 

2.  By  closer  management  control,  the  Navy 
has  been  able  to  reduce  stocks  of  high  de- 
mand spare  parts  on  aircraft  carriers  by  50 
percent. 

3.  By  a  detaUed  analysis  of  repair  opera- 
tions time,  the  Air  Force  has  been  able  to 
reduce  repair  cycle  time  on  high  cost  Items 
from  90  to  45  days  and  on  low  cost  items  from 
120  to  60  days.  In  total,  the  Air  Force  has 
reduced  requirements  on  some  400,000  items 
with  annual  savings  of  $469  million. 

(b)  Increased  use  of  excess  inventories: 
Diiring  flscal  year  1963  almost  $1.2  billion  in 
excess  inventories  held  by  the  Department 
and  its  contractors  has  been  redistributed  to 
other  mlUtary  users  for  current  oonaumptlon 
or  mobilization  reserves.  This  la  an  increaae 
of  better  than  $200  mUllon  In  the  rate  of  re- 
utlllzation,  compared  with  flscal  year  1961. 
Oiu:  goal  for  the  next  2  years  la  to  increase 
this  rate  to  more  than  $M0  million  over  the 
1961  leveL 
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i^ing  "goldplatlng"  In  speclflea- 
I  reported  to  you  that  we 
a  major  effort  to  eliminate 
specifications  costly 
fabrication  processes  not  es- 
troper  functioning  of  the  Item 
As  a  result,  we  are  now  aver- 
well  over  $1  million  per  week 
and  we  expect  these  sav- 
Aorlng  the  next  2  years, 
are  some  recent  examples 
the  wide  range  of  oppor- 
value  engineering  savings: 


n.    BUTZMQ  AT  TRB  LOWXST  SOUND  PSICX 

It  Is  not  enough  to  buy  only  what  we  need, 
we  must  also  buy  at  the  lowest  sound  price. 

(a)  Shifting  from  noncompetitive  to  com- 
petitive procurement:  Maximizing  competi- 
tion In  defense  procurement  is  sound  public 
policy.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  broadening  the  Industrial  base  and  In- 
suring that  we  obtain  the  lowest  sound  price 
on  what  we  buy.  The  purchase  of  special- 
ized military  items,  however.  Involves  unique 
problems  which  tend  to  limit  oxir  opportuni- 
ties to  buy  competitively.  We  are  attempt- 
ing, nevertheless,  to  expand  continually  the 
opportunities  for  competitive  bidding  even 
on  these  specialized  items,  and  in  the  procestt 
of  doing  so  we  have  achieved  savings  in  tue 
first  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1963  of  9195 
million.  We  have  found  that  when  we  are 
able  to  shift  from  a  single  source  to  a  com- 
petitive procurement,  we  normally  achieve 
a  reduction  In  price  of  at  least  25  percent. 
On  58  major  procurements  made  competi- 
tively during  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  average  reduction  was  30  percent  of 
the  price  formerly  paid  to  the  sole  source 
producer. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  shifts  to  com- 
petitive procurements  In  fiscal  year  1963,  In- 
cluding both  end  Items  and  components: 
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technological  revolution  of  the  1960's  led  to 
a  great  expansion  in  the  use  of  the  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee  contract.  However,  both  Depart- 
ments and  Industry  officials  agreed  that  cost- 
plus-flxed-fee  contracts  not  only  fall  to 
provide  Incentives  for  economy,  but  actually 
deaden  management  efficiency  by  removing 
the  need  for  either  the  Department  or  the 
contractor  to  estimate  costs  acc\irately,  and 
to  plan  and  control  programs  tightly. 

Accordingly,  last  year  we  established  spe- 
cific goals  for  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  oost- 
plus-fixed-fee  contracts  by  each  military  de- 
partment in  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  1963-66. 
The  goal  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  to  re- 
duce such  contracts  to  25.8  percent  of  to- 
tal contract  awards  (compared  with  38  per- 
cent in  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year 
1961)  with  an  ultimate  goal  of  not  more 
than  12.3  percent  by  fiscal  year  1965.  This 
is  a  very  ambitious  goal  but  we  are  exert- 
ing; every  effort  to  meet  It. 

Improvements  actually  achieved  by  each 
of  the  military  departments  during  fiscal 
year  1963  are: 
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To  Insure  a  concerted  effort  toward  com- 
petitive buying  whenever  possible,  we  estab- 
lished specific  goals  to  be  achieved  by  each 
of  the  military  departments  and  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  in  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  awards  to  be  made  by  price  competition 
In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963,  1964.  1966.  As 
the  following  chart  (not  printed  in  Record] 
reveals,  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
whole  In  the  first  10  months  of  this  fis- 
cal year  haa  exceeded  the  full  year  1963 
goal;  87.6  percent  of  all  awards  were  made 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  compared 
with  32.9  percent  In  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  estimated  $195  million  saved  during 
the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1963  breaks 
down  as  follows: 
Kstimated  price  savings  from  competition 

Millions 

Aircraft  components  and  parts $40 

Mlsaila  components  and  i>arts 24 

nectronlc  and  conununlcations  equip- 
ment  : 40 

Vehicles  (combat  and  noncombat) 27 

Ships  and  components 68 

Weapons  and  ammunition 4 

Supplies  and  services 2 

Total-^ 195 

The  full  year  savings  may  be  somewhat 
greater  when  final  results  for  May  and  June 
are  known.  Our  goal  In  this  area  Is  to  in- 
creftse  total  price  reductions  through  compe- 
tition by  an  additional  $100  million  each 
year  for  the  next  3  years,  thereby  reaching 
an  annual  rate  of  savings  by  fiscal  year  1966 
of  $500  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1961 
leveL 

(b)  Shifting  from  oost-pltis  to  fixed -price 
and  incentive  contracts:  The  increasingly 
complex  weapon  systems  resulting  from  the 
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As  Shown  on  the  following  chart  [not 
printed  in  Rxcx>bd],  cost-plus-flxed-fee  con- 
tracts during  the  first  10  months  of  fiscal 
year  1963  dropped  to  21.1  percent  of  the 
total — the  lowest  level  since  fiscal  year  1955. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  value  of 
annual  awards  under  cost-plus-fixed -fee  con- 
tracts has  declined  by  $3.2  billion  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  fiscal  year  1961.  Ova  best 
estimate  is  that  for  each  dollar  shifted  to 
firm  fixed-priced  and  Incentive  contracts, 
we  should  be  able  to  reduce  final  costs  by  at 
least  10  percent — a  total  saving  of  $320  mil- 
lion. 

m.   MXDVCINO  OPERATINC  COSTS 

The  third  broad  area  for  Improving  logis- 
tics management  Is  the  reduction  of  operat- 
ing costs  by : 

1.  Terminating  uimecessary  operations; 

2.  Standardizing  and  simplifying  proce- 
dures; and 

3.  Consolidating  and  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  major  operating  services:  supply, 
communications,  transportation,  and  main- 
tenance. 

(a)  Terminating  unnecessary  operations: 
Retention  of  unneeded  real  estate  and  facili- 
ties constitutes  one  of  the  largest  hidden 
costs  In  defense  operations.  In  1961  you  in- 
structed me  to  review  thoroughly  our  utiliza- 
tion of  real  properties,  and.  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  consolidate  activities  In  order  to 
eliminate  xinnecessary  overhead  costs,  free 
personnel  for  higher  priority  duties,  and  re- 
lease property  which  could  be  put  to  more 
productive  use  by  the  civilian  economy. 
Accordingly,  we  have  Instituted  a  permanent 
program  of  Inspection  and  review  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  During  the  past  2  years, 
actions  have  been  Initiated  at  over  400  loca- 
tions In  the  United  States  and  overseas 
which,  when  completed,  will  produce  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Real  estate  returned  to  civilian  use,  265,905 
acres. 

Industrial  plants  with  conunerclal  poten- 
tial made  available  for  sale,  64  plants. 

Personnel  being  released  or  reassigned, 
53,310  men. 

Annual  operating  savings,  $316  million. 

During  the  next  3  years  we  expect  to  take 
additional  actions  which  will  increase  the 
annual  savings  to  almost  $450  million,  with 
fxirther  savings  anticipated  In  later  fiscal 
years. 


n 


1963 
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The  adverse  impact  of  these  actions  on 
the  local  economies  is  being  completely  or 
substantially  offset  In  many  cases.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  OSA  recently  advised  me  that 
in  calendar  year  1963,  36  Industrial  plants 
released  by  Defense  were  sold  at  fair  market 
value  of  $49  million,  and  that  these  plants 
are  now  employing  27,000  workers.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  an  active  program  to  assist 
employees  and  communities  adversely  af- 
fected by  reduction  or  termination  of  de- 
fense activities.  This  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  minimizing  loss  of  employment 
as  well  as  In  ttimlng  the  excess  properties 
to  productive  nondefense  uses. 

(b)  Standardizing  and  simplifying  proce- 
dures: During  fiscal  year  1963,  16  different 
requisitioning  systems  were  successfully  con- 
solidated Into  one  standard  system,  elim- 
inating extensive  rewriting  of  information 
and  wasted  clerical  effort.  As  a  result,  man- 
power reductions  are  beginning  to  occur, 
and  over  the  next  2  years  the  value  of  clerical 
time  saved  should  reach  $20  million  per 
year. 

On  October  1  we  plan  to  introduce  a  new 
single  multipvu-pose  shipping  document 
which  Is  designed  to  replace  the  81  different 
bills  of  lading  and  shipping  forms  now  In 
use.  The  value  of  the  man-hotirs  which 
the  new  Improved  system  is  expected  to  save 
when  fully  operational  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $30  million  par  year. 

(c)  Consolidating  and  Increasing  efficiency 
of  operations:  Actions  taken  during  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1963  to  con- 
solidate and  Increase  the  efficiency  of  other 
logistical  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  produce  savings  of  almost 
$230  million  per  year,  somewhat  more  than 
our  full  year  goal. 

1.  The  Defense  Supply  Agency,  in  its  first 
18  months  of  operation,  has  produced  results 
well  beyond  our  estimates  prior  to  its  crea- 
tion. DSA  is  now  managing  1  million  items 
of  common  supplies  and  has  proved  its  abil- 
ity to  provide  effective  support  to  military 
users  at  substantially  less  coet  than  they  pre- 
viously Incurred.  Overhead  savings  of  $31 
million  in  fiscal  year  1963.  and  $35  million 
In  fiscal  year  1964  are  already  asstured.  In- 
ventories In  fiscal  year  1963  were  reduced  by 

10  percent,  or  $240  million,  and  a  program 
was  initiated  to  consolidate  DSA  stocks  at 

11  Instead  of  77  primary  locations.  Further 
improvements  in  DSA's  operating  efficiency 
are  expected  in  future  years. 

2.  Communications  systems  savings:  Dtir- 
Ing  the  past  year  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Defense  Communications  Agency  have  been 
expanded  and  its  effectiveness  Improved. 
Consolidated  procurement  of  leased-llne 
services  and  more  effective  utilization  of  ex- 
isting defense  and  conunerclal  services  have 
produced  savings  of  $82  million. 

3.  Transportation  and  traffic  management: 
Savings  of  $13  million  reported  during  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1963  resulted 
from  the  Increased  use  of  economy  class  air 
travel,  decreased  cost  of  household  goods 
shipments,  and  more  economical  use  of  air- 
lift for  cargo  movements.  Our  goal  for  fiscal 
year  1963  was  a  saving  of  $17  million.  These 
economies  are  expected  to  increase  during 
the  next  2  ^cal  years,  reaching  an  annual 
rate  of  $41  xnillion  by  fiscal  year  1965. 

4.  Maintenance  management:  Among  oth- 
er steps,  we  are  installing  detailed  cost 
accounting  and  Information  sjrstems  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  'for  measuring  and  evaluating 
the  performance  of  maintenance  activities 
emplojrlng  more  than  1  million  military  and 
civilian  personnel  at  some  2.000  locations. 
Savings  from  these  and  other  reforms  de- 
signed to  provide  more  economical  mainte- 
nance of  equipment,  family  housing  and 
other  property  exceeded  $90  million  in  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1963 — approxl- 
m^.t?ly  double  those  in  all  of  1962.  Our  fiscal 
year  1965  goal  for  savings  In  these  areas  is 
over  $400  million  per  year. 


IV.    SUUMABT 

Last  year  I  submitted  a  memorandum  on 
the  cost-reduction  program  reporting  re- 
forms which  I  estimated  would  produce  an- 
nual savings  of  over  $750  million  in  fiscal 
year  1963  toward  a  fiscal  year  1967  goal  of 
$3  billion  per  year.  Today  I  can  report  sav- 
ings of  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1963,  one-third 
more  than  planned.  Largely  because  of  the 
rapid  progress  we  have  been  able  to  make, 
we  have  now  raised  otir  goal  for  fiscal  1967 
by  about  one-third — from  the  $3  billion  pro- 
posed last  year  to  the  $4  billion  which  is  our 
cvurent  goal.  As  these  savings  materialize 
they  are  being  reflected  in  the  Department's 
annual  budget,  helping  us  to  meet  the  heavy 
bxu-den  of  national  defense  with  the  least 
possible  demand  on  the  Nation's  resources. 
Robert  S.  McNaicara. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  with  respect  to  the 
savings  reported  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator,  who,  while  he 
was  the  Secretary  for  Air.  brought  about 
many  economies,  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  eCBciency  of  the  Air  Force. 
He  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  frequent 
downgrading  of  Congress  and  of  con- 
gressional efforts  to  achieve  economy,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  mention  some  of 
the  congressional  personalities  and  civic 
groups  which  have  sought  for  these 
economies  over  the  years. 

In  the  House,  Speaker  McCormack, 
Congressmen  T.  B.  Ctrnxis,  F.  E.  Hubert. 
and  H.  C.  Bonner  have  worked  for  years 
to  achieve  greater  economies  in  military 
procurement. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  considered  im- 
modest if  I  inquire  if  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  also  remember 
how,  since  1951,  I  have  urged  the  con- 
solidation of  supply  functions,  the 
greater  use  of  competitive  bidding  to  re- 
duce the  prices  paid,  and  a  better  pro- 
gram of  storage  and  utilization  of  stock 
and  surplus,  together  with  many  other 
reforms. 

The  Hoover  Commission,  with  such 
men  as  Perry  Shoemaker  and  John  Stu- 
art and  its  representatives,  Charles  Hook 
and  Frank  Upman,  have  also  given  yeo- 
man service  in  the  cause,  while  that  fine 
public  servant,  Ray  Ward,  has  been  the 
informed  and  determined  spark  plug  for 
nearly  all  efforts  at  improvement. 

But  we  were  not  able  to  make  much,  if 
any,  headway  with  the  successive  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  until  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  took  office.  On  Deconber  SO,  1960. 
a  few  days  before  he  was  sworn  in.  I  ad- 
dressed a  detailed  letter  to  him  on  this 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  letter  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  McNamara  :  May  I  first  congratu- 
late you  on  yotir  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  want  to  wish  you  well  in  this 
post  which  Is  of  the  highest  responsibility 
and  where  the  opportunity  to  serve  the 
coimtry  is  unstirpassed. 


I  am  writing  to  draw  your  attention  to  my 
concern,  and  I  think  that  of  almost  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  of  private  persons 
who  have  gone  into  It,  over  what  is  ap- 
palling amd  even  scandalous  waste  in  the 
Defense  Department's  procurement  and  sup- 
ply system.  I  am  enclosing  a  number  of 
reports  and  other  documents  concerning  this. 
May  I  mention  only  a  few  points. 

1.  Some  86  percent  of  all  contracts — both 
in  dollar  and  number — are  now  negotiated 
rather  than  let  by  competitive  bidding.  This 
is  inexcusable  and  results  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  excessive  prices.'  In  fact.  In  the  re- 
ports on  the  latest  E>efense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  both  the  House  and  Senate 
urged  radical  reform  in  this  area.  We  have 
been  met,  however,  by  little  more  than  a 
series  of  Justifications  of  the  existing  system 
instead  of  action  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
sional mandate. 

2.  In  the  last  2  years  alone,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  submitted  over  50  re- 
ports going  into  detail  concerning  waste  in 
procurement  and  supply.  The  testimony  of 
the  Comptroller  General  before  my  com- 
mittee Indicates  that  these  are  representative 
samples  of  a  much  larger  universe.  Almost 
every  time  they  go  Into  this  question,  mal- 
practices and  bad  practices  are  found. 

3.  There  \b  almost  a  complete  lack  of  in- 
tegration between  and  among  the  supply 
systems  of  the  individual  services  and, 
equally  Important,  within  the  services. 
There  is  vast  duplication  of  personnel,  in- 
ventories, warehotising,  etc.,  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  centralizing  the  supply  systems. 
This  should  be  done  immediately  at  least 
with  respect  to  those  items  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  services. 

4.  The  stock  fund  system  has  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  excess  stocks  and  cash. 
Each  service  seems  to  operate  them  in  a 
different  way.  There  Is  no  conunon  practice 
concerning  them.  They  often  Involve  a 
double  appropriation.  In  addition,  the  re- 
imbursable requirements  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  other  services  and  agencies 
from  using  stock  fund  materials  which  have 
subsequently  been  disposed  of  as  surplus. 

5.  The  amount  and  disposal  of  sxuplus 
property  is  also  of  scandalous  proportions. 
We  are  now  seUlng  off  some  $8  to  $10  billion 
of  surplus  supplies.  The  question  arises, 
"What  kind  of  a  supply  system  do  we  have 
which  cotild  conceivably  generate  such 
amounts?"  In  addition,  we  are  receiving 
only  2  to  3  cents  on  the  dollar  when  they  are 
disposed  of. 

Furthermore,  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  examples  of  concurrent  buying  and  sell- 
ing— where  one  agency  of  the  Government 
buys  new  supplies  which  another  agency  Is 
at  the  same  time  disposing  of  as  surplus. 
A  recent  Budget  Bureau  study  showed  that 
this  was  true  in  two-thirds  of  the  examples 
and  in  their  study  the  equipment  was  new, 
av.iilable  in  the  same  geographic  area.  etc. 

6.  The  Defense  Department  has  at  hand 
one  agency  which  could  radically  help  in 
solving  some  of  these  problems.  That  is  the 
Armed  Forces  Supply  Support  Center.  But 
it  is  not  being  properly  used.  Services  have, 
in  effect,  a  veto  over  its  activities  and  its 
hands  have  been  tied. 

At  the  moment  the  Armed  Forces  Supply 
Support  Center  Is  attempting,  under  great 
difficulties,  to  match  the  excess  or  sinplus 
supply  Inventory  with  requirements  of  the 
services.  But  much  more  is  needed.  There 
should  be  a  complete  Inventory  of  all  sup- 
plies so  that  new  procurement  or  require- 
ment can  be  matched,  against  existing  stocks. 
This  Is  not  now  true  and  calls  for  a  central 
agency  where  aU  procurement  requests  can 
go  and  be  matched  against  existing  suppUes 
before  new  purchases  are  made. 

In  this  connection  also,  many  of  us  believe 
that  the  services  have  excessive  quantities  in 
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AMENDMENT  OP  LEAD-ZINC  SMALL 
PRODUCERS  STABILIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  U  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  LioisLATrvB  Clirk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
3845)  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc  Small 
Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  October  3, 
1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


PSTTX.  H.   DOT7<nJiS. 


lir.  DOXtOLAS.  The  Secretary  re- 
sponded bjr  etting  up  a  quarterly  confer- 
ence with  t  le  congressional  critics,  and 
programs oiactlon  were  jointly  discussed 
and  aivnrovt  d  amd  reports  made  on  prog- 
ress. It  is  Impossible  to  give  Secretary 
McNamara  and  his  associates,  Roswell 
OUpatric  ft]  \A  Thomas  Morris,  adeqviate 
credit  for  U  e  qilendid  way  in  which  they 
have  workef  at  this  problem,  while  Gen- 
eral McNaiiara  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  as  hea<!  of  the  Consolidated  Defense 
Supply  Age  >cy.  .  ^    ,  ^    ,. 

There  sti  1  remains  a  great  deal  to  be 
done,  partli  ularly  in  the  field  of  obtain- 
ing more  cc  mpetition  in  the  awarding  of 
contracts.  1  ut  sbice  the  reforms  of  Sec- 
retary Mcli  unara  and  his  associates  are 
being  vigor  usly  opposed  both  within  and 
without  th<  armed  services  by  those  who 
are  still  a  tached  to  the  old  wasteful 
order,  we  i  eed  to  appreciate  the  Secre- 
tary's q:ualJEies  while  he  is  here  and  xm- 
der  fire  and  not  merely  after  he  has  gone. 

The  PEESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

lir.  DOI  OliAS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  a  nomination  on  the 
executive  calendar,  which  was  reported 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  and  which  has 
been  cleared  by  both  the  minority  and 
majority  leadership. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


unanimous 


consent  to  have  3  seconds 


moce.  

The  PRE  nDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  i ;  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DO  TOLAS.  The  Judgments  of 
history  miy  ultimately  come,  but  they 
axe  seklom  of  m\ich  direct  service  in  the 
oonerete  st  ruggles  of  life. 

Mr.  S12MINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Se  lator  yield? 

Mr.  DOI OLAS.  I  yield,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MA  ffSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanix  lous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRl  8IDINO  OFFICER.  \Wthout 
objection,  t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Sn  nNOTON.  I  say,  with  great 
Teqpect.  tlat  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  ( xceedingly  modest.  The  work 
he  has  doi  le  in  the  years  I  have  been  In 
the  Senate  on  consolidating  procuronent 
has  been  c  ne  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
the  recent  successes  in  this  field,  and  the 
/if»Mwi«»An  jieople  should  be  grateful  to 
him  for  ti  le  work  he  has  done  over  the 


years. 
Mr. 

I  hoped  I 
tlstical  tf 
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I  thank  the  Senator. 

would  not  be  considered  ego- 
l  spake  about  this  matter. 


UJ3.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Pat  Mehaffy,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
a  UJ3.  circuit  judge  for  the  eighth 
circuit.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CONSERVATION  OF  WILDLIFE  RE- 
SOX7RCES  IN  OREGON  AND  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  MUNDT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCUEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly,  without  losing  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  316.  Senate  bill 
793. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  Lboslativs  Cleix.  A  bill  <S. 
793)  to  promote  the  conservaUon  of  the 
NaUon's  wildlife  resources  on  the  Pacific 


flsrway  in  the  Tule  Lake,  Lower  Klamath, 
Upper  Klamath,  and  Clear  Lake  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  In  Oregon  and 
California.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

There  being  no  objection,-  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  4,  line  16,  after 
"Sec  4.",  to  strike  out: 

In  carrying  out  the  policy  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  retain  full 
authority  to  lease  for  agricultural  purposes 
the  reserved  pubUc  lands  lying  within  the 
Executive  order  boundaries  of  the  Lower 
Klamath  and  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuges.  Leases  for  agricultural  purposes 
shall  provide  for  the  growing  of  grains,  for- 
age, and  soll-bulldlng  crops,  except  that  not 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  leased  lands 
may  be  planted  to  row  crops. 

And  insert: 

The  Secretary  shall.  conslst3nt  with  proper 
waterfowl  management,  continue  the  pres- 
ent pattern  of  leasing  the  reserved  lands  of 
the  Klamath  Straits  unit,  the  Southwest 
Siunp,  the  League  of  Nations  unit,  the  Hen- 
sel  lease,  and  the  Prog  Pond  unit,  all  within 
the  Executive  order  boundaries  of  the  Lower 
Klamath  and  Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refxiges  and  shown  In  plate  4  of  the  report 
entitled  "Plan  for  Wildlife  Use  of  Federal 
Lands  In  the  Upper  Klamath  Basin,  Oregon- 
California.-  dated  April  1966.  Leases  for 
these  lands  shall  be  at  a  price  or  prices 
designed  to  obtain  the  maximum  leaee  reve- 
nues. The  leases  shaU  provide  for  the  grow- 
ing of  grain,  forage,  and  soll-bulldlng  crops, 
except  that  not  more  than  25  per  centvun  of 
the  total  leased  lands  may  be  planted  to 
row  crops.  All  other  reserved  public  lands 
Included  In  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  mamaged  by  the  Secretary  for 
waterfowl  purpoaes.  Including  the  growing 
of  agricultural  crops  by  direct  planting  and 
Eharecrop  agreements  with  local  co(^}erators 
where  necessary. 

On  page  6.  line  4,  after  the  word  "by", 
to  insert  "the":  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "contract",  to  Insert  "between 
the  United  States  and  the  Tulelake  Irri- 
gation District,  dated  September  10, 1956. 
or  any  amendment  thereof.";  and  after 
line  IS,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sxc.  8.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  stabilize  the  ownership  of  the  land 
In  the  Klamath  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Oregon  and  California,  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration and  management  of  the  Klamath 
Federal  reclamation  project  and  the  Tule 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Lower  Kla- 
math National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Upper  Kla- 
math National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  and  Clear 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  to  preserve 
Intact  the  necessary  existing  habitat  for  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  In  this  vital  area  of  the 
Pacific  flyway,  and  to  prevent  depredations  of 
migratory  waterfowl  on  agricultural  crops  In 
the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Sk.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  all  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  lying  within  the  Executive  order 
boimdarles  of  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wild- 
life  Refuge,   the   Lower   Klamath    National 
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wildlife  Refuge,  the  Upper  Klamath  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  Clear  Lake 
WUdllfe  Refuge  are  hereby  dedicated  to  wUd- 
llfe  conservation.  Such  lands  shaU  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  major  purpoae  of  waterfowl  manage- 
ment, but  with  full  consideration  to  optl- 
mmn  agricultiiral  use  that  la  consistent 
therewith.  Such  lands  shaU  not  be  opened 
to  homestead  entry.  The  following  public 
lands  shall  also  be  Included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  dedicated  to  wildlife 
conservation  and  they  also  shall  be  euhnlnls- 
tered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  major  purpose  of  waterfowl  management, 
but  with  full  consideration  to  optimum  agri- 
cultural use  that  is  consistent  therewith. 
Such  lands  shaU  not  be  opened  to  homestead 
entry:  Hanks  Marah.  and  first  form  with- 
drawal lands  (approximately  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty  acres)  In  Klamath 
Coimty.  Oregon,  lying  adjacent  to  Upper 
Klamath  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Refuge;  White 
Lake  In  EQamath  County.  Oregon,  and  Siski- 
you County,  Callforq^a;  and  thirteen  tracts  of 
land  In  Siskiyou  County.  California,  lettered 
as  tracts  "A".  "B".  "C",  "D".  "B",  "F",  "Q", 
"H",  "r*.  "J",  "K".  "L"  and  "N"  totaling  ap- 
proximately three  thousand  two  htmdred  and 
ninety-two  acres,  and  tract  "P"  In  Modoc 
County,  California,  eontalnlng  about  ten 
acres,  aU  as  shown  on  plate  4  of  the  report 
entitled  "Plan  for  WUdllfe  Use  of  Federal 
Lands  In  the  Upper  Klamath  Basin,  Oregon-^ 
California,"  dated  April  1956,  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service.  All 
the  above  lands  shall  remain  permanently 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  3.  Subject  to  conditions  hereafter  pre- 
scribed, and  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  net  revenues  collected  during 
each  fiscal  year  from  the  leasing  of  Klamath 
project  reserved  Federal  lands  within  the 
Executive  order  boundaries  of  the  Lower 
Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the 
Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  shaU  be 
paid  annually  by  the  Secretary,  without  f\ir- 
ther  authorization,  for  each  full  fiscal  year 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  to  the  counties  In 
which  such  refuges  are  located,  such  pay- 
ments to  be  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  each 
county  based  upon  the  refuge  acreage  in  each 
county :  Provided.  That  the  total  annual  pay- 
ment per  acre  to  each  county  shall  not  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  the  average  per  acre  tax 
levied  on  slmUar  lands  In  private  ownership 
In  each  county,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary: Provided  further,  That  no  such  pay- 
ments ShaU  be  made  which  will  reduce  the 
credits  or  the  payments  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  contractual  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Tulelake  Irrigation  District 
or  the  Klamath  Drainage  District,  and  the 
priority  for  the  use  of  the  net  revenues  shaU 
be  (1)  to  pay  or  credit  to  the  Tulelake  Irri- 
gation District  the  amounts  already  com- 
mitted to  such  payment  or  credit,  and  (2)  to 
pay  to  the  Klamath  Dralnsige  District  the 
balance  thereof  until  the  stun  of  $197,315 
shall  have  been  paid  as  full  reimbursement 
for  the  construction  of  Irrigation  facilities  to 
the  lands  Involved. 

'Sxc.  4.  The  Secretary  shall,  consistent 
with  proper  waterfowl  management,  con- 
J^ue  the  present  pattern  of  leasing  the 
t-eserved  lands  of  the  Klamath  Straits  unit, 
the  Southwest  Sump,  the  League  of  Nations 
unit,  the  Henzel  lease,  and  the  Frog  Pond 
unit,  all  within  the  Executive  order  bound- 
aries of  the  Lower  Klamath  and  Tule  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  shown  In  plate 
4  of  the  report  entitled  "Plan  for  Wildlife 
Use  of  Federal  Lands  In  the  Upper  Klamath 
Basin,  Oregon-California."  dated  AprU  1956. 
Leases  for  these  lands  shall  be  at  a  price 
or  prices  designed  to  obtain  the  maximum 
lease  revenues.  The  leases  shaU  provide  for 
the  growing  of  grain,  forage,  and  soU-buUd- 
ing  crops,  except  that  not  more  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  leased  lands  may 


be  planted  to  row  crops.  AU  other  reserved 
pubUo  lands  Included  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  ShaU  continue  to  be  managed  by  the 
Secretary  for  waterfo^  porposea.  including 
the  growing  of  agricultural  crops  by  direct 
planting  and  sharecrop  agreements  with 
local  cooperators  where  necessary. 

Sbc.  5.  The  areas  of  sumps  1(a)  and  1(b) 
In  the  Klamath  project  lying  within  the 
Executive  order  bo\indarles  of  the  Tule  Lake 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  shaU  not  be  reduced 
by  diking  or  by  any  other  construction  to 
less  than  the  existing  thirteen  thousand 
acres. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  imder  any  migratory  bird 
treaty,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (40 
Stat.  755),  as  amended,  or  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  (45  Stat.  1222),  as 
amended,  waters  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  be  regulated, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  to  maintain 
stunp  levels  In  the  Tule  Lake  National  WUd- 
llfe Refuge  at  levels  established  by  the  con- 
tract between  the  United  States  and  the 
Tulelake  Irrigation  District,  dated  September 
10,  1956.  or  any  amendment  thereof,  and 
regulations  pursuant  thereto,  which  shaU  be 
levels  that  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
are  adequate  and  practicable  for  waterfowl 
management  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed 
to  complete  studies  that  have  been  under- 
^  taken  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  and  waterfowl  management 
potential  of  the  Clear  Lake  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge.  The  results  of  such  studies,  when 
completed,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  fair  to  say  that  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  represents  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  conservation 
legislation  which  the  88th  Congress  will 
consider.  In  the  previous  Congress  the 
Senate  approved  essentially  similar  legis- 
lation to  this  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
introducing.  It  has  the  recommendaUon 
of  every  conservaUon  group  in  America. 
It  has  the  recommendaUon  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  likewise  bears  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  Pish  and  Game  Com- 
mission of  California,  the  State  govern- 
ment of  California,  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, every  California  conservaUon 
group,  and  various  farm  groups  as  well. 
It  is  the  only  bill  which  carries  these 
endorsements. 

As  I  say.  I  offered  that  legislation  2 
yesu-s  ago  and  the  Senate  passed  it.  My 
regret  is  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  not  have  time  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  it  in  the  previous  Congress 
after  a  subcommittee  there  had  approved 
it.  This  year,  in  the  early  days  of  this 
session,  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  tMr.  Robertson] 
I  introduced  S.  793  which  is  essenUally 
the  same  as  the  legislaUon  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  a  year  ago. 

I  am,  therefore,  most  pleased  to  bring 
before  the  Senate,  as  its  pending  busi- 
ness, S.  793.  a  bill  representing  many 
years  of  diligent  effort  by  people  aware 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  conserv- 
ing and  managing,  for  its  highest  and 
best  use,  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
an  area  of  the  public's  lands  at  and  near 
the  Oregon-California  border.  These 
lands,  with  their  water  and  marsh  areas, 
have  from  earliest  time  served  as  the 


sanctuary  for  millions  upon  millions  of 
migratory  waterfowl.  S.  793  would 
preserve  a  portton  of  the  original  area 
for  the  purpose  it  has  historically 
served. 

On  April  24,  1963,  the  Irrigation  and 
ReclamaUon  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  conducted  a  full  hearing  on  my 
bill  and  on  S.  784.  a  related  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Engl>.  Because  our 
bill,  S.  793,  is  virtually  the  same  bill  as 
my  previous  bill,  S.  1988,  and  because  S. 
793  dedicates  four  refuges  while  S.  784 
dedicates  but  three  refuges,  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  each  con- 
cluded that  the  logical  course  is  to  enact 
S.  793  rather  than  S.  784  and  thus  S. 
793  has  been  favorably  r^x>rted  to  the 
Senate,  with  some  clarifs^ing  amend- 
ments written  into  S.  793  by  merging  cer- 
tain provisions  from  S.  784  to  aid  in 
achieving  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
two  biUs,  without,  however,  changing,  in 
any  respect,  our  basic  purpose  of  sound 
conservaUon. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islaUon, to  demonstrate  the  widespread 
Interest  which  the  Senate  has  in  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  achieve  an  equitable  solu- 
Uon  to  a  public  land  utilizaUon  problem 
that  has  been  before  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  over  20  years.  This  bill 
would  dedicate  for  the  major  purpose  of 
waterfowl  management,  but  with  full 
consideration  to  optimum  agricultural 
use  that  is  consistent  therewith,  the  land 
and  water  areas  of  four  existing  wildlife 
refuges  established  by  Executive  order 
plus  additional  nearby  public  lands  of 
some  6,891  acres  for  a  total  of  some  133.- 
000  acres  so  dedicated.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  major  purpose  of  con- 
servation, sound  waterfowl  management, 
would  remain  supreme. 

In  deciding  how  to  legislate  in  this 
regard,  the  basic  question  before  the 
committee  was  whether  to  preserve  the 
area  primarily  for  conservation,  or  to 
authorize  management  techniques  and 
disposition  of  lands  to  private  owner- 
ship so  as  to  limit  the  conservation  pur- 
poses in  certain  respects.  The  commit- 
tee resolved  the  issues  in  favor  of 
conservation  purposes — ^primarily  water- 
fowl management — ^because  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  such  is  in  the  public  interest, 
not  only  so  as  to  conserve  the  important 
national  and  international  natural  re- 
source of  waterfowl,  but  also  because  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  habitat  for 
these  migratory  fowl  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  great  majority  of  affected 
agriculturalists.  A  good  habitat  at  this 
location  holds  the  birds  until  after  the 
harvesting  of  crops  to  the  south  through- 
out California.  That  is  why  our  State 
farm  organizations  favor  this  bill. 

In  resolving  the  Issues  in  a  way  con- 
sistent with  best  conservaUon  practice, 
the  committee  rejected  contentions  made 
by  two  irrigation  districU.  First,  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  not  necessarily  so,  as 
was  claimed  by  the  Tulelake  Irrigation 
District.  California,  that  harm  to  the  lo- 
cal agricultural  Interests  will  follow  from 
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the  oonimil  «e's  dedskm  that  waters 
wtthln  theT  Ue  Lake  refuse,  as  dsewhere 
in  the  eomp  ex,  should  be  at  levels  that 
are  adeqoati  and  practieable  for  water- 
fowl rather  than  for  agriculture,  in  the 
event  of  a  ei  nfliet  between  the  two  pur- 
poses. Rep -esentattves  of  the  district 
claimed  thit  their  contract  with  the 
United  Btati  s  forbids  such  a  priority  for 
oonsenratioK .  However,  they  testified 
that  operate  >n  of  the  water  sumps  within 
the  Tule  Ls  ce  refuge,  since  an  unfortu- 
nate Ineidei  t  in  1959— and  I  remember 
that  indden  t  very  well— has  been  under 
regulations  ( nf  the  Secretary  in  a  manner 
which  has  i  ot  caused  the  district  harm, 
sudi  regula  ions  betaig  recognised  by  the 
contract  its  If.  Tet  it  abo  appears  that 
the  interest)  of  waterfowl  have  been  ade- 
quately prot  scted.  This  l^isiation  mere- 
ly assures  t  lat  this  will  continue  to  be. 
and  that  tl  e  first  consideration  of  the 
thiited  Stat »  is  sound  conservation.  It 
Is  hoped  tha ;  an  enlightened  and  mutual- 
ly benefldUofwratlon  of  the  waters  may 
continue,  with  performance  of  the  dis- 
trlefk  obUgUlon  to  maintain  the  diices 
and  sumps,  as  provided  in  its  contract, 
no  confliet  i  1  the  priorities  ought  to  ariK. 
But  If  it  die ,  the  bm  assures  that  water- 
fowl manag  sment  purposes  must  prevail. 
Second,  t  le  Klamath  drainage  district. 
Oregon,  as  »i  for  some  6.S65  acres  of 
publie  land[o<  the  lower  Klamath  refuge 
private  ownership.  That 
that  the  pnn)erty  in 
could  carry  easements 

perpetual   public 

tamtlng  rli^ts.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
dnded  that  the  prupeily 
should  renlsln  in  public  ownership  for 
the  ulttanafe  highest  utUisatitm  In  the 
refuge  eomnlez. 

m  d(^d  so  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  be  <  one  In  part  on  recommenda- 
tions to  tfa  ftt  efTect  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Inte  lor. 

In  order  that  the  legislative  history 
may  be  alnmdantiy  dear.  I  now  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of 
the  eomml  tee.  at  pages  1.  3.  S.  and  the 
four  Unes  it  the  top  of  page  4.  be  set 
forth  in  tb  i  Racoio  at  this  point. 

There  bdng   no   objection,   the   ex- 
eerpi  was  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rsooss.  as  follows: 
ComnlttM  on 


affstn.  to 

1M)  to 

tlon'a 

way  iBtbe 

msmath. 

nfe 

to  aid  In 

raelsmation 


pmiote 

wUdUre 
':tila 


tbt 


menta. 
aatendad.  d( 


On  paga 
aarttba 

"Sac.  4. 
wltb 
tlnua  tha 


tha  Soutbiivat 
unit,  tha 
unit,  an 
arlea  of  th^ 
NatUMMl 
4  o<  tha 
Uaaof 


Oreg  ni' 


I  I 


Interior  and  Insular 
y  rhom  waa  referred  the  bill   (8. 
the  oonaerratlon  of  the  N»- 
reaourcea  on  tha  Pacific  riy- 
Lake.  Lover  Klamath,  Upper 
Oear   Lake   National   Wlld- 
In  Oregon  and  California  and 
admlnlatratlon  of  the  Klamath 
project,  haying  oonaldered  the 
favcrably  thereon,  with  amend- 
reecxmnend  that  the   bill,   as 


foUiwlng: 


\,  atrlke  all  of  section  4  and  in- 
new  section  4: 
n»a  Secretary  ahall.  oonalstent 
waterfowl  management,   con- 
p^eaent  pattern  of  leasing  the  re- 
of  the  Klamath  Straits  unit. 
Sump,  the  League  of  Nations 
«.  and  tha  Frog  Pond 
tha  ■xacutlTe  order  bound- 
Lower  Klamath  and  Tule  Lake 
Bcfugaa  and  ahown  in  plate 
entitled  Tlan  for  Wildlife 
Lands  In  tha  Upper  Klamath 
-CaUfomla."  dated  AprU  1956. 


wlhin 


WiUDUa] 


for  theaa  laada  ahall  be  at  a  prtoe 
prices  riMlinart  to  obtain  the  matlmum 
revaauaa.  Tto»  Isassa  ahall  proTlde  for 
tha  growing  o(  grain,  forage,  and  aotl-buUd- 
Ing  eropa.  akeapt  that  not  more  than  35  per 
eentxim  d  the  total  leaaed  lands  may  be 
planted  to  row  cropa.  All  other  reaerred 
publie  lands  tnchided  in  aectlon  a  of  thla  act 
■t»ii  f^>Tit*n"*»  to  be  managed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  waterfowl  purpoaes.  Including  the 
growing  of  agricultural  cropa  by  direct  plant- 
ing and  sharecrop  agreementa  with  local  co- 
operators  where  necessary." 

On  page  6.  line  11.  after  the  word  "by", 
insert  the  word  "the". 

On  page  5,  line  11.  after  the  word  "con- 
tract", insert  the  following:  "between  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Tulelake  Irrigation 
District,  dated  September  10,  1956,  or  any 
amendment  thereof." 

Add  a  new  section  8  to  recul  as  follows: 
"Sac.  8.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  proTlaions  of  this  act." 

On  April  24.  1963.  the  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation Subcommittee  conducted  a  full  hear- 
ing on  S.  784,  Introduced  by  Senator  Ekolx, 
and  8.  798,  Introduced  by  Senator  Kuchki. 
for  hlmaelf  and  Senator  Robzrtson.  S.  793 
la  virtually  the  same  bill  as  8.  1988.  87th 
Congress,  which  waa  approved  by  this  com- 
mittee and  thereafter  by  the  Senate  on  May 
16.  1963. 

Both  the  aubconunittee  and  the  full  Cotn- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insvilar  Affairs  gave 
careful  eonaideration  to  those  provisions  of 
the  two  bllla  that  indicated  some  differences. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  amendments 
aet  out  above  have  resulted  in  a  merger 
which  haa  improved  8.  793.  Section  5  of 
Senator  Bkcue's  biU.  8.  784,  replacea  the 
original  section  4  of  8.  793.  This  section 
provides  that  the  preaent  pattern  of  leaaing 
the  reserved  landa  within  the  area  ahall 
continue. 

The  aeoond  amendment  assurea  the  settlers 
and  the  Tulelake  Irrigation  District  that  the 
operation  of  the  sump  levela  in  the  Tule  Lake 
Wildlife  Refuge  will  be  In  conformance  with 
the  contract  between  that  district  and  the 
United  SUtes.  dated  September  10,  1956, 
which  shall  be  levels  that  in  the  judgment 
_of  the  Secretary  are  adequate  and  practicable 
for  waterfowl  management  purpoaes.  The 
bill,  aa  reported,  reasaurea  the  farmera  in  the 
local  area  of  the  protection  of  their  valid 
erlstlng  rights. 

That  aectlon  of  the  bill,  thus  amended, 
reads: 

"Waters  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ahall  be  regulated,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  to  maintain  sump  levels 
in  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
at  levela  eatabliahed  by  the  contract  between 
the  United  Statea  and  the  Tulelake  Irrigation 
Diatrlct,  dated  September  10.  1956.  or  any 
amendment  thereof,  and  regulations  piuau- 
ant  thereto,  which  shaU  be  levels  that  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  are  adequate 
and  practicable  for  waterfowl  management 
purpoaes." 

The  third  amendment,  adding  section  8, 
merely  confirms  the  Secretary's  power  to  Issue 
regulations  under  thla  proposed  act. 

The  action  taken  by  the  committee  con- 
forma  to  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Brown,  of  California,  when  he  urged  a  single 
bill  encompassing  the  interests  of  the  various 
parties  concerned.  The  committee  has  tried 
to  do  this  subject  to  the  basic  objective  of 
the  legislation  which  is  conservation  of  valu- 
able public  resoxirces. 

DISCtrSSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  measiire  Is  to  achieve 
an  equitable  solution  to  a  public  land  uti- 
lization problem  that  haa  been  before  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  over  20  years. 
This  bill  would  dedicate  for  the  major  pur- 
pose oi  waterfowl  management,  but  with  full 
consideration  to  optimum  agricultural  use 
that  is  consistent  therewith  the  land  and 


water  areas  of  four  esUting  wildlife  refuges 
eatabliahed  by  Xseoutlve  order  plus  addi- 
tional naarby  publlo  landa  of  some  6,891 
aerea  for  a  total  of  acme  133,000  acres  so 
dedicated. 

The  baalc  queatlon  before  the  committee 
was  whether  to  preserve  the  area  primarUy 
for  conservation  or  to  permit  agricultural 
purposes  and  management  techniques  to 
limit  the  conservation  purposes  in  certain 
respects.  The  committee  resolved  this  issue 
in  favor  of  conservation,  primarily  water- 
fowl management  purposes,  because  it 
clearly  appears  that  such  a  priority  is  in  the 
public  interest,  not  only  for  reasons  of  con- 
servation of  the  Important  national  and 
international  reeo\u«e  of  waterfowl  but  also 
because  the  maintenance  of  an  assured  safe 
habitat  for  these  migratory  fowl  is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  great  majority  of  af- 
fected agricultvirallaU.  A  good  habitat  at 
this  location  holds  the  birds  until  after  the 
harvesting  of  cropa  to  the  south  throughout 
California. 

In  resolving  the  priority  issue  In  favor 
of  waterfowl,  the  committee  believes  that  it 
is  not  neceasarily  so  that  harm  to  the  local 
agricultural  Intereats  of  the  Tulelake  Irriga- 
tion District  will  follow.  Representatives  of 
the  district  testified  that  operation  of  the 
water  aumpa  within  the  Tule  Lake  Refuge 
since  an  \infortunate  incident  in  1959  has 
been  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  in 
a  manner  which  haa  not  caused  the  district 
harm,  and  yet  it  alao  appears  that  the  in- 
terests of  waterfowl  have  been  adequately 
protected  as  the  bill  provides  that  they  shall 
be.  It  la  hoped  that  such  an  enlightened 
and  mutually  beneficial  operation  of  the 
waters  can  continue. 

The  blU  also  provldea  for — 

"(1)  Continuation  of  the  present  pattern 
of  leasing,  at  prices  designed  to  obtain  maxi- 
miun  revenues,  of  certain  landa  in  the  Lower 
Klamath  and  Tule  Lake  Refugee. 

"(2)  The  revenues  from  the  leases  (after 
deducting  up  to  S60.000  per  year  due  the 
Tulelake  Irrigation  Diatrlct  and  the  aum  of 
$197315  to  the  Klamath  Drainage  District) 
will  be  shared  equitably  with  the  local  coun- 
tiea  on  the  baaia  of  payment  of  25  percent 
of  the  net  leaae  revenues  but  not  to  exceed 
60  percent  of  the  average  per-acre  tax  levied 
on  similar  landa  in  private  ownerahip." 

The  committee  bellevea  that  8.  793,  as 
amended,  la  a  proper  solution  to  the  manage- 
ment of  these  Important  public  lands  ly- 
ing at  the  waist  of  the  three-nation  Pacific 
Flyway.  Further  dlapoaal  of  lands  is  pro- 
hibited, a  financial  contribution  to  local  gov- 
ernment, out  of  revenuea  from  the  lands,  is 
provided  f<^,  financial  obligatlona  to  two 
affected  irrigation  districts  are  assured  out 
of  revenues  from  the  lands,  and  conserva- 
tion is  clearly  estabUshed  as  the  priority 
purpose  of  management  in  the  area. 

Mr.  KUC-Hi'i'-,  Mr.  President,  in  sum- 
mary, from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  time,  an 
area  of  public  lands  in  northern  Califor- 
nia has  been  protected  ot^  by  Executive 
order  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
habitat  for  millions  of  migratory  water- 
fowl in  their  annual  trek  from  Canada 
to  Mexico.  That  is  part  of  the  Pacific 
coast  flyway.  The  proposed  bill  would 
give  legislative  sanction  to  a  whole  series 
of  protective  Presidential  executive  de- 
crees. It  will  do  more  than  that.  It 
would  provide  that  the  fundamental  duty 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  so  to  conduct  the  operations 
there  that  conservation  purposes  will  be 
given  priority.  This  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation.  It  ought  to  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  my  senior  colleague 
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that  this  Lb  an  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. In  order  that  our  legislative  rec- 
ord may  be  complete,  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced not  only  by  us,  but  also  by  Senators 
Robertson,  Jackson,  Allott.  Anderson, 
Bible,  Moss,  Buroick,  Mxtcalf,  Mc- 
GovERN,  Nelson,  Mechem,  and  Dominick. 
I  have  joined  in  cosponsorship  of  the  bill 
because,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  it  is  a  good 
bill.  It  will  accomplish  our  basic  objec- 
tive of  wildfowl  conservation  at  Tule 
Lake  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  protect 
the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  50-year-old 
Klamath  reclamation  project 

There  was  some  controversy  over  this 
in  California  and  Oregon.  In  February 
we  had  two  bills — one,  S.  784.  which  was 
prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  the  other,  S.  793. 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Kuchel.  Essentially 
alike  in  providing  for  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  four  wildlife  refuges, 
they  had  one  basic  difference.  My  bill. 
8.  784— and  an  identical  one,  H.R.  3817. 
introduced  by  the  Congressman  from  the 
area.  Representative  "Bizz"  Johnson — 
required  specific  recognition  of  the  ex- 
isting reclamation  contract  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Tulelake  Irrigation 
District.  S.  793,  as  Introduced,  did  not 
recognize  the  Tule  Lake  contract. 

Well,  without  relating  the  contro- 
versy— ^which  I  think  was  unfortunate 
and  unnecessary — I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  in  my  Judgment  It  has  been 
resolved.  The  committee  report — (No. 
341,  page  2)— is  forthright  It  gives  us 
a  new  bill,  S.  793  by  number,  that  is  con- 


sistent with  S.  784  in  substance.  The 
five  sections  of  the  two  original  bills  that 
were  identical  in  language  or  alike  in 
substance  are  left  unchanged.  These  are 
sections  1, 2, 3, 5  and  7. 

In  section  4,  pertaining  to  the  leasing 
of  reserved  lands,  the  committee  sub- 
stituted a  section  verbatim  from  my  bill 
S.  784.  In  section  6  the  committee  re- 
solved the  key  Issue  by  requiring  opera- 
tion of  Tule  Lake  "at  levels  established 
by  the  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Tulelake  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, dated  September  10,  1956,  or  any 
amendment  thereof,  and  regulations 
pursuant  thereto,  which  shall  be  levels 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
are  adequate  and  practicable  for  water- 
fowl management  purposes." 

Section  8  of  the  reported  bill  also  is 
taken  verbatim  from  S.  784. 

I  hope  and  believe  Uiat  everybody  is 
happy.  The  bill  as  r^xirted  meets  our 
common  objectives.  If  adopted  by  the 
Congress  It  will,  at  long  last,  provide  per- 
manent nesting  grounds  for  ducks  and 
geese  in  a  vital  section  of  the  great  Pa- 
cific Flyway.  I  urge  Senate  approval  of 
S.  793,  as  reported. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  complete 
legislative  record,  I  have  prepared  an 
analysis  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
bills,  as  they  were  changed  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  analysis 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


tent  the  sumps  within  the  Tule  Lake  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Elefuge  are  maintained, 
they  shall  be  operated  and  maintained  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
7  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  contract  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Tulelake  Irrigation 
District,  dated  September  10,  1956,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

The  RESonacxs  Agknct  or 

CALDPOaNIA,  DePABTMENT  OT 

Fish  and  Game. 
Siicramento,  April  19, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Member  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Kuchel:  Thank  you  for 
sending  us  a  copy  of  your  biU  S.  793,  the  Tule- 
Klamath  legislation. 

We  are  pleased  that  you  have  introduced 
thla  important  conservation  biU,  and  we  are 
giving  it  our  wholehearted  support. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  successful  in 
yo\ir  endeavors  to  have  this  legislation  adc^t- 
ed  by  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

W.  T.  Shannon, 

Director. 


The  Klamath-Tule  Lake  Bills 


8.  784  (Engle) 


Sec.  1:  Land  management  policy. 
Sees.  2  and  3:  Designation  of  wildlife 

areas. 
Sec.  4:  Payments  to  cotmties. 
Sec.  5:  Leasing  of  reserved  lands. 

Sec  6:  Sump  areas. 

Sec.  7:  Requiring  adherence  to  exist- 
ing irrigation  contract. 

Sec.  8:  Clear  Lake  stadiea. 

Sec.  0:  Autliority  to  issue  regula- 
tions. 


8. 7W  (KrcHEL) 


See.  1:  Identical  to  Engle  bill. 
Sec.  2:  Same  in  substance. 

Sec.  8:  Same  in  substance. 

Sec.  4:  Similar  In  substance,  but 

less  definitive. 
Sec.  6:  Identical. 
Sec.  6:  "Valid    existing   rights"— 

no  reference  to  irripUiou  project. 
See.  7:  Identical. 
No  provision. 


793  (as  revised  and  reported  by 
committee) 


Sec.  1:  No  change. 
Sec.  2:  No  change. 

Sec.  3:  No  change. 

Sec.  4:  Substitutes  verbatim  sec.  5  of 

Engle  biU. 
Sec.  5:  No  change. 
Sec.    6:  Substitutes    in    substance 

sec.  7  of  Engle  bill. 
Sec.  7.  No  change. 
Sec.  8:  Identical  to  sec.  9  of  Engle 

bill. 


Note  —The  original  Engle  and  Kuchel  bills  were  either  identical  In  language  or  the  same  in  substance  in  all  sec- 
tions except  the  3  marked  above.  The  committee  adopted  verbatim  or  In  substance  the  Engle  provisions  In  all  3 
instances,  making  it  In  practical  effect  the  Engle  bill.    However,  the  committee  used  the  Kuchel  name  and  number 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  most  important  section  of  our 
bill  is  section  6.  The  opposition  to  my 
bill  would  have  subordinated  the  con- 
servation purposes  to  the  requirements 
of  the  irrigation  district.  The  opposition 
did  not  prevail.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  section 
6  of  my  bin,  S.  793,  and  section  7  of  the 
Engle  bill,  S.  784,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  The  difference  of  ap- 
proach will  be  readily  apparent,  and  will 
add  to  the  legislative  history. 

I  a^k  consent,  also,  to  include  simdry 
letters  and  articles  and  testimony  ap- 
pearing in  the  hearings  on  both  S.  784 
and  S.  793. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  obligations  of 
the  United  Statea  under  any  migratory  bird 
treaty,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act   (40 


Stat.  766) ,  as  amended,  or  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  (46  Stat.  1222) ,  as  alhended, 
waters  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  be  regvilated,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  to  maintain  sump 
levels  in  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  at  levels  established  by  the  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Tulelake 
Irrigation  District,  dated  September  10.  1066, 
c»'  any  amendment  thereof,  and  regulations 
pursuant  thereto,  which  shall  be  levels  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  are  ade- 
quate and  practicable  for  waterfowl  manage- 
ment purposes. 

S.  784 
Sec.  7.  In  carrying  out  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  treaties,  in- 
ternational agreements,  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  703  et 
seq.),  or  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  716  et  seq.), 
waters  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  reg\ilated  to  maintain  levels  that 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  are 
adeqxiate  and  practicable  for  waterfowl  man- 
agement purposes;  Provided,  That  to  the  ex- 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Mar.  13, 

1863] 

Tule  Lake  Batiui  Is  Not  Ovxb 

(By  Walt  Radke) 

Any  sportsman  who  thinks  that  battle  to 
preserve  the  Tule  Lake-Lowor  Klamath 
waterfowl  refuges  ts  aU  over,  should  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  amaU  print  in  the 
Engle- Johnson  bill,  presently  wending  its 
way  through  committee  in  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

Congressman  Habold  T.  "Bnsc"  Johnson,  in 
whose  constituency  Tule  Lake  lies,  and  Sen- 
ator CLADt  Encle,  who  previously  represented 
the  area  In  the  House,  have  cosponsored  a 
meas\ire  which  is  strikingly  simUar  to  the 
famed  Kuchel  bill  •  •  •  with  one  glaring 
exception. 

If  they  have  their  way,  water  levels  in  the 
Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  would  be 
operated  and  maintained  in  accordance  with 
an  Irrigation  contract. 

It  was  under  a  simUar  contract.  In  1959, 
that  Irrigators  attempted  to  ptimp  Tule  Lake 
dry  In  an  effort  to  force  wildlife  interests  out. 
and  to  allow  homesteading  of  sxunp  areas. 

The  ensuing  battle  between  the  sportsmen 
and  farmers  went  clear  back  to  Waahlngton, 
D.C,  where  the  Interior  Department  Anally 
had  to  step  in  and  force  the  irrigation  Inter- 
ests to  maintain  water  levels  compatible  with 
vmterfowl  needs. 

Should  Congress  pass  the  Engle-Johnson 
bill  (S.  784) ,  instead  of  the  new  Kuchel  bill 
(S.  793),  the  farmers  cotUd  still  wind  up  in 
the  driver's  seat  at  Tule  •  •  •  and  the  an- 
cient conflict  between  waterfowl  conservation 
and  agriculture  would  be  perpetuated. 

Fortunately  for  the  sportsmen,  the  Kuchel 
bill  is  being  supported  by  just  about  every 
interest  other  than  agriculture. 

The  measure  has  the  backing  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  Governor  Brown,  the  Cali- 
fornia Fish  and  Game  Department,  the  Duck- 
hunters  Association  of  Oallfomla,  the 
National  and  California  Wildlife  Federations 
and  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Audubon 
Society,  among  others.  It  also  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  average  Pacific  flyway  shotgunner 
and  blind  buyer. 

Truly,  a  formidable  list.  But  let's  not 
underestimate  the  opposition. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Apr.  21, 

1963] 

Kuchel's  Bnx  Good  roa  Ducks,  Rice 

(By  J.  P.  Cuenln) 
Every  duck  hunter  in  California  should  im- 
mediately write  to  his  Senator  and  Congress- 
man and  ask  them  to  not  only  vote  tor  Sen- 
ator THOMAS  H.  Kuchel's  bill,  8.  783,  but 
to  work  for  it?  passage. 
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Sam  Joss  Stats  Collxos. 
DBPABnaMT  or  Biolooicai,  Scixkcxs, 

San  Jo*e.  Calif..  April  20. 1963. 
Hon  Senator  Hxhbt  M.  Jackson, 
Seriate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sknatob  Jackson:  This  is  regarding 
S.  798,  Senator  Kxtchil's- bill  on  the  Tule- 
klamath  Waterfowl  Refuge  Area. 

I  have  been  long  familiar  with  this  area 
and  the  problem.  I  was  consulting  biologist 
for  the  investigator  hired  by  the  Duck  Hun- 
ters Association  of  California  in  1959,  to 
investigate  the  water  management  problem 
of  Tule  Lake  refuge  at  that  time. 

The  Tule-Klamath  refuges  are  extremely 
important  to  the  Pacific  flyway  and  what- 
ever afreets  these  refuges  wlU  affect  the 
fiyway. 

The  Important  factor  here  is  the  proper 
management  of  the  water  level  of  the  ref- 
\iges.  Pull  responsibility  for  all  management 
factors  must  rest  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  personnel.  This  is  not  possible  if 
the  water  is  controlled  by  the  irrigation 
district.  In  the  investigation  mentioned 
above  it  was  clearly  disclosed  that  the  irri- 
gation district  was  deliberately  withholding 
water  In  order  to  embarrass  the  refuge  per- 
sonnel with  the  himters.  This  was  nothing 
but  a  "sqvtew  pisy"  to  eventually  release 
refuge  land  for  homesteadlng  and  private 
Interests. 

For  this  reason  I  cannot  support  S.  784 
which  puts  the  water  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  Irrigation  district.  This  wlU  merely 
create  the  aanxe  old  problem. 

We  do  not  need  more  potatoes  and  grain. 
We  do  need  more  permanent  waterfowl  areas. 
The  waterfowl  of  the  Pacific  fiyway  are  a 
$20  million  asset  Jxist  in  California  alone. 

I  strongly   urge   the    support   of   Senator 
KucHZL's  bUl  S.  798.    The  water  must  be 
controlled  by  the  refuge  personnel. 
Sincerely. 

WlUJAlC  Orat, 
Professor  of  Wildlife  Management. 
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AasocuTXD  Spoktsmen 

or  Calitornia. 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  April  10. 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kucbxx.. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  SsMAToa  Kxtchxl:  TUs  organization 
composed  of  140  clubs  and  approxlmaUey 
11,000  members  are  most  concerned  with  the 
Tule-Klamath  legislation. 

It  is  difllCTilt  to  realise  that  people,  some  In 
political  circles  can  so  easily  dismiss  the 
importance  of  this  Pacific  flyway  which  un- 
less maintained  can  easily  sound  the  death 
knell  of  migratory  waterfowl  in  the  Western 
United  States.  The  adverse  effect  such  a 
catastrophe  would  have  on  the  economical 
and  recreational  stabUity  of  these  Western 
States  would  be  astounding  and  we  sincerely 
trust  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
this  year  provide  for  this  area  the  protection 
so  vitally  required. 

The  membership  of  this  association  is  fully 
conscious  of  yotir  efforts  in  our  behalf  in 
this  matter,  Mr.  Kttcbxl. 

As  a  matter  of  sound  principle  and  in 
appreciation  of  your  efforts  we  are  pledged  to 
support  S.  703  in  any  manner  that  may  be 
helpful. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us  for 
that  assistance  we  may  be  able  to  render. 
Sincerely, 

:  JtrLius  VON  Nosnrz. 

I  President. 


Concord  Sportsmkn's  Clxtb,  Inc. 

CoTicord,  Calif..  April  IS.  1963. 
Hon.  HxNST  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dbab  Sia:  We  of  the  Concord  Sportsmen's 
Club  of  Concord,  Calif.,  wish  to  point  out 


that  section  7  of  the  Senator  Clair  Engle  bill 
(S.  784)  iB  totally  unacceptable  to  the  sports- 
men ot  California.  We  cannot  accept  the 
\ise  of  water  for  irrigation  before  it  is  used 
for  the  waterfowl  area. 

We  urge  you  to  act  favorably  on  a  bill  that 
is  to  be  presented  AprU  24,  1963,  by  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchxl  (S.  703).  We  believe  thU 
legislation  to  i^otect  our  wildlife  is  fair  and 
Just. 

Rcspectfvdly  yours, 

John  Yates, 

Secretary. 

San  Dixgo  Countt 
Wnjiura  FamaATiow, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  AprU  20, 1963. 
Senator  Tom  Kxtchkl. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  This  federation  of  sportsmen's  clubs 
wishes  to  be  recorded  as  supp<M:ting  yo\ir 
Tule-Klamath  waterfowl  bilL 
Very  truly  yours. 

Sam  Wbsbnbxxo. 
r  Secretary. 

Sports  CouNcn.,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  ApHl  21, 1963. 
Re  S.  798  to  promote  the  conservation  of  the 
Nation's  wildlife  resources  on  the  Pacific 
fiyway  in  the  Tule  Lake,  Lower  Klamath, 
Upper   Klamath,  and   Clear   Lake   Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  in  Oregon  and 
California  and  to  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Klamath  reclamation  project. 
Senator  Thomas  Kxtchxl, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  Sol:  Sports  Council.  Inc..  of  Los  An- 
geles and  southern  California,  including  its 
combined  membership  of  over  200  represent- 
atives and  maniifacturers'  representatives  of 
recreational  materials  and  equipment  are 
100  percent  for  your  Senate  bill  793. 

This  bill  will  protect  for  many  years  to 
come  the  Pacific  fiyway  in  preserving  the 
area  of  the  Tule  Lake  and  the  Klamath  as 
far  as  the  Clear  Lake  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges, both  the  Oregon  and  California  areas 
are  in  need  of  protection  In  the  Pacific  fiy- 
way. 

Tour  statement  In  the  Concrsssional 
Record,  volume  109,  No.  22,  has  been  read 
In  conunlttee  and  found  to  be  very  acciu^te 
and  gives  full  protection  to  aU  aspects  of 
the  problem,  to  the  extent  of  satisfaction  of 
those  who  have  hunted  the  area  for  many 
years. 

We  reqtiest  a  "do  pass"  on  Senate  bill  793 
in  the  meeting  of  the  committee  April  24, 
1963. 
Yours  for  conservation. 

Frxis  Mangold, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Altaobna.  Calzt., 

AprU  21. 1963. 
Dxab  Senator  Kuchbl:  We  support  yoxir 
Tule-Klamath  bill,  S.  793.     It  is  necessary 

that  the  water  level  be  controlled  in  a  man- 
ner which  takes  into  consideration  the  needs 
of  the  waterfowl. 

Thank  you  for  your  work  on  the  wilderness 
bill. 

Sincerely. 

Walteb  B.  Powxll. 
Legislative  Committee. 
Pasadena  RoxHng  Archers. 

Santa  Paxtla.  Calit., 

AprU  21. 1963. 
Hon.  Henbt  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman.  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sib:  The  Santa  Paula  Sportsmen's 
Club  urges  you  and  yoiur  committee  to  op- 
pose biU  S.  784.    We  find  section  7  of  said 
bin  totally  unacceptable.    We  feel  it  U  in- 
consistent to  dedicate  land  for  waterfowl 
then  chance  cutting  off  the  water. 
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The  language  in  bill  8.  703  Is.  in  our  opin- 
ion, more  consistent  with  good  practice  and 
we  further  urge  your  suppott  of  same. 
Respectfully  you*. 

Ralph  V.  Bain. 
Legi^ative  Chairmm», 
Santa  Paula  Sportsmen's  Club. 


nusMo  County 

SPOBTSMEN'S  CLtTB,  LTD., 

Fresno  Calif.,  April  8,  1963. 
Hon.  Hbnrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  The  Fresno  County  Sp<»tsinen's 
Club  urges  yoxir  support  for  Senator 
KucHXL's  S.  '793  relative  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Tule-Klamath  waterfowl  area.  We 
strongly  feel  that  the  Tule-Klamath  area 
must  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  waterfowl. 

We  mxist  also  oppose  Senator  Enclb's  bill. 
S.  784.  for  the  reason  that  it  wUl  do  no  good 
to  dedicate  land  for  waterfowl  and  then 
have  the  water  cut  off.  Adequate  and  prac- 
tical water  levels  must  be  maintained  for 
waterfowl  management  pxirposes. 

We  are  depending  on  you  to  do  all  possible 
to  protect  the  future  of  our  Pacific  fiyway. 
Sincerely, 

H.  DOODBIXMB. 

President. 


Abboto  Gbandb  Spobtsmen's  Club, 
Arrxiyo  Orande.  Calif..  April  10,  1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchxl. 
Senate    Office   Building,    Washington,    D.C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Kvchb.:  Thank  you  for  your  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  spmtsmen  and  oon- 
servatlons. 

The  Arroyo  Orande  Sportsmen's  Club 
wishes  to  assure  you  of  the  support  of  the 
members  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  Tule- 
Klamath  waterfowl  legislation  represented 
by  your  Senate  bill  739. 
Sincerely, 

R.  B.  "Bos'*  McDonald, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

Samta  Ana  Chapxbb, 

IBAAK  WaLTOST  LBAOtTB  OT  AWTTA,  INC., 

Santa  Ana.  CaHf.,  Apnl  9. 1963. 
Re  Tule-Klamath  legislation. 
Hon.  Bbmbt  M.  jACxaosr, 
Chairmmn.  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affabrt 
Comwiittee,  WatiiingUm,  D.O. 
Dbab    SsNAToa    Jacxbow:  Ttie    Oallfamla 
Division.  Isaak  Walton  League  ot  Amerloa. 
Inc..  urges  stnmgest  siq>pcrt  for  8.  798  (Bon. 
TBDMsa  H.  KucHn.)   and  HJL  8016  (Boa. 
JAMBB  B.  UiT).    Ottier  btUa  tntroduoed  *r« 
unsatlatactary.  particularly  S.  784  (Senator 
Claib  Xnolb)  ,  and  HJL  SBIT  (Rn>reaentattf« 
Harold     T.     "BlB"     Johnson).    Waterfowl 
management  Interests  in  oxa  wildlife  refugee 
must  take  preeedence  over  the  interests  of 
the  irrlgatton  districts. 
We  thank  you  for  jour  eonskleratloii. 
y«ry  slnoer^  yours, 

WABBaw  C  MoCabtt, 
Chairman,  Wildlife  Committee, 

California  Division. 

Looi  SpoOTiMAif'a  Club.  Inc.. 

Lodi.  Calif..  AprU  7. 19S3. 
Re  Tule-Klamath  waterfowl  area. 
Hon.  Hbmbt  M.  Jacksov. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaire,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Sbhatob  Jackson:  Senator  TBomas 
Kuchxl  has  a  bill  scheduled  for  hearing  on 
April  24.   We  are  particularly  impressed  with 
S.  798,  as  it  provides  that  a  water  level  be 
maintained,  that  are  In  the  jattgimwit  ot  the 
Secretary  ot  the  interior,  adequate  and  pra»- 
ticable  for  a  sound  waterfowl  managemwt 
program. 


Section  7.  of  Senator  Skvou^  bm.  8.  7M,  Is 
totauy  unaeceptaMe  by  the  measbew  of  this 
club. 

The  members  therefore  respectively  urge 
the  enactment  of  Kuodh.^  bill.  &  708. 
Yours  truly. 

GOBOON  L.  NICBOL8, 

5ecretary-rreo»urcr. 

Sttnntvale  Rod  &  Qxnt  Clttb, 
Santa  Clara,  Calif..  April  9. 1963. 
Hon.  Henbt  M.  Jackson, 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Senatob:  I  would  like  to  express  ap- 
positlon,  in  our  club's  nsune,  to  section  7  of 
Senator  Englx's  S.  784.    We  would  also  like 
to  express  our  support  for  Senator  Kuchkl's 
S.  793. 

Respectfully. 

AL  LAtnUNEB, 

Executive  Officer. 

FoRESTBft's  Roo  St  Gun  Clct, 
Oakland.  Calif..  ApHl  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Hxnrt  M.  Jackson. 

Dxab  Sib:  This  is  in  reference  to  bill  S.  793, 
Tule-Klamath  waterfowl  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thomas  Kuchxl  asking  for 
your  support  in  this  biU. 

We  of  the  Forester's  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  as- 
sociated with  the  Associated  £^Ku:tsmen  of 
California  and  its  alBllatfis.  wholeheartedly 
support  Senator  Kttchxl's  bill  and  are  not  in 
favor  of  Senator  Claib  Enclb's  bill  S.  784. 
section  7. 

Hoping  to  get  your  support  in  this  matter, 
we  are. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Hbbman  O.  Fullbb. 

Preeident. 
Mn.neBD  C.  Fullhi. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

West  End  Fish  &  Game 

Association,  Inc., 
Ontario,  CaUf.,  April  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Henbt  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
snlar    Affaire,    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Sbnatob  Jackson:  I  am  writing  you 
on  behalf  of  the  West  End  Ftah  A  Game 
Association.    We  wish  to  express  our  support 
for  Senator  Kuchbl'b  biU.  8.  79S.  re  Tule- 
Klamath  waterfowl  leflMatton. 

We  feel  that  Senator  Kuobk  has  a  good 
underBtaading  at  the  situatton  and  in  his 
biU  is  oonslitorint  the  overaU  good  and  the 
need  for  preeervlng  this  wataifowl  hahMak 
Therefore,  we  rsqueat  that  yoa  lend  your 
support  to  this  bill.  8.  798. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  DAHLarraoM, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wxsr  End  Fish  A  Game 

AasocuTTON,  Inc., 
OnUrio.  Cattf.,  AprU  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Henbt  M.  Jacxbon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  M- 
rulor    Affairs,    Senate    Office    BttUdinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Sbnatob  Jackson:  On  behalf  of  ttie 
West  End  Fish  6c  Game  Association.  I  am 
writing  expressing  our  opposition  to  Senate 
bin   784.  author  Senator  BNolb,  re  Tule« 
Klamath  waterfowl  leglslaticm. 

We  are  opposed  to  it  because  we  fed  that 
the  water  level  should  be  maintained  at  a 
level  conducive  to  a  good  waterfowl  habitat, 
•nils  Is  the  only  area  suitable  for  this  la 
many  miles  along  the  west  coast.  This  water 
level  cannot  be  maintained  If  the  prinolpal 
use  at  the  water  Is  f<ar  Irrigatloii  pui  poses. 
We  request  your  <^>posltloa  to  this  bllL 
Sincerely. 

ICrs.  E.  J.  Darlstbom. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


San  Dnao  Ooomtt 
Fisa  *  Oawb  AesocTATioif, 

San  Diego,  OaUf.,  AprU  12,  1943. 
Hon.  Henbt  M.  Jackson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatob  Jackson:  G^wrtsmen  from 
California  and  all  the  Western  States  urgently 
request  that  your  committee  again  endorse 
Senator  Kuchel's  Klamath-Tule  Lake  con- 
servation bin.  S.  703. 

We  must  oppose  Senator  Snojc's  bill.  S. 
784  because  section  7  of  the  bill  would  allow 
depletion  of  the  water  supply. 

Sportsmen  are  hopeful  that  Senator 
Kuchel's  bill  will  not  be  held  up  in  the 
House  as  it  was  last  session.  We  ask  you  to 
actively  support  this  fine  oonservatton 
measure. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chablbt  Mabtin, 

J*re9<tf«nt. 

San  Bbuno  Roo  ft  Gun  Club. 
San  Francisco.  CaHf.,  April  12.  1993. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Snt:  We  members  of  the  San  Bruno  Rod 
ft  Gim  Club  urge  passage  at  bill.  S.  793. 

ROM   ROVBONO. 

Secretary, 

Stockton,  Caut.. 

April  IS,  1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Kucbxl. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  entire  dub  and  many  unattached 
hunters  are  in  stnmg  support  of  your  S.  793. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  and  be  assured 
(^  our  sum>ort. 

BUSSBLL  F.   CKAFIir. 

President.  Stockton  Sportsmen's  Ctuh. 

Oakland,  Calif., 

AprU  17, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Snt:  We,  the  members  of  the  Key  Bod 
&  Gun  Club,  wish  to  extend  our  support,  as 
to  the  bill  S.  793,  Tule-Klamath  waterfowl 
legislation. 

We  oppoem  the  bin  S.  784  brought  up  by 
Senator  Clab  Snclb. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Secretary. 

Pkcvnc  Rod  *  Ohnr  Club.  Iwc., 

San  Bruno.  CeMf.,  AprU  15,  IHS. 
Senator  Hxnbt  M.  Jackson, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
WashfngUm,  D.C. 

Dbab  8ib:  me  Padfle  Bod  ft  Gun  Club.  207 
members  strong,  wish  to  advise  yoa  at  their 
solid  support  to  ttM  Tule  Lake  bin  8.  798  at 
Senator  Tom  Kuchxl. 

Very  truly  yours. 

nUNK  L.  BUBCCBS. 

Secretary. 

Mabin  Boo  ft  Gun  Club.  Ihc 
San  Jtafael.  Calif.,  AprU  15. 1H3. 

Be  S.  798,  Tole-KUunath  waterfowl  legisla- 
tion. 

Hon.  Kbkbt  M.  Jacxbon, 

Chairman,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affatrt  Committee. 

Senate  Office  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 
Obib  SacATOB  jACKaox:  As  a  oonserration 

dub  dedicated  to  ttie  preeervattoB  of  flsh. 

wlldUf  e,  and  recreation,  we  have  had  ooeaaioo 

to  examine  the  content  of  some  naaanres 

now  before  yoor  oommlttee,  and  in  partleular 

S.  789  BSd  8. 7M. 
We  feel  that  the  ToIe-KUmaOi  Waterfowl 

Befuge  li  perhapa  the  most  Important  area 

la  the  fmeUke  flyway  aad  must  be  preserved 


^  mtmtcml  HanUag  U  to  be  en- 
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Pauls.  Wasx, 
Secretary. 


L.  S.  Pboosoh, 
Secretary-Treaaurer. 


\yXUUng.  Wathington,  D.C. 

J  kCKSoir:  8.  793  Is  scheduled  to 

rour  committee  on  i^nril  34  at 

bill  concerns  the  Tule-KIam- 

Refuge,   perhaps   the   most 

in  the  Pacific  flyway.    This 

le  preserved  If  we  are  going  to 

migratory  waterfowl  hunt- 

SUtes. 

atOLB   has   introduced    a 
784.    Section  7  of  this  bill  pro- 
use  of  water  in  Tule  Lake  for 
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LaVbwx  Boivs,  • 

President. 
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Secretary. 
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'ATioN  Club,  Inc., 
dJHreles,  CaUf..  April  13. 1963. 
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terests  for 

nesps^iriilly  yoozB, 

BOBBBT  B.  AlXiBON. 

PreHdenf,  W^fem  Cqtuen^ation  Club.  Inc. 


to  Senate  biU  784.  section 
this  ssction  Is  not  aoceptable 
of  CsUfomla  and  again 
naotmant  of  Senatnr  Kdcbbl's 


DiBTBici  CouNcn.  No.  8  or  tbs  As- 
■OOMOB  Svoamnx  or  Calzvobnia, 
OaJctend,  Coll/.,  April  18.  1993. 
Senator  Hbnbv  M.  Jackson, 
Chairmmn.  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Agairt 
Committee.     Senate     Oglce     Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Sbnatob  Jackson:  The  delegates  to 
district    council    three    of    the    Associated 
Sportsmen  of  California  have  instructed  me 
to  write  you  in  support  of  Senator  Thomas 
KucHKL's  bill  S.  793  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Klamath-Tule  Lake  Refuge. 

We  are  opposed  to  section  7  of  Senator 
Enclx's  blU  8.  784,  which  would  set  aside  the 
land  for  the  refuge  but  allow  prior  use  of  the 
water  for  ii;rlgation  purposes. 

The  Pacific  duck  fiight  is  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  California  sportsmen  and  the  Klamath- 
Tule  Lake  Refuge  is  one  of  the  prime  resting 
places  for  this  flight. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
I^ea. 

FBANK  HU.LXNDAHL, 

Jtecordin;  Secretary. 

Tulame  Fish  &  Gam z 
Protective  Association, 
Ttttene,  Co«/.,  April  17,  1963. 
Senator  Hxnst  IC.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Washington,  D.C. 
Honoeablb  Senatok  Jackson:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Tulsne  Pish  &  Game  Protective 
Association  have  read  bills  S.  793  by  Senator 
KucHXL,  and  8.  784  by  Senator  Engle,  con- 
cerning the  Tule-Klamath  legislation.  We 
therefore  would  like  to  go  on  record  to  op- 
pose Senator  Engle's  bill  S.  784.  The  rea- 
sons are  section  7  of  the  Engle  bill  is  totally 
unacceptable  to  the  California  sportsmen. 
We  would  like  to  urge  enactment  of  the 
Kuchel  biU. 

Sincerely, 

ViLMA  Sheppa, 
I  Secretary-Treasurer. 

San  Pablo  Avznuk  I%>obtsmbn,  Inc., 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  April  19. 1993. 
Hon.  Hbnbt  II.  Jackson, 
ClMirmaa.  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Comn^ittee. 
Dbab  Szmatob:  We,  a  club  of  350  sportsmen, 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  passage  of  8. 
798.    We  feel  that  parts  of  Senator  Enolb's 
bill,  8.  784,  would  not  be  to  the  best  interest 
in  preserving  this  key  Pacific  flyway  area 
for  aquatic  birds  with  which  both  of  these 
bUls  are  concerned.    Section  7  in  8.  784.  we 
sa  sportsmen  and  conservationists,  find  par- 
tleularly  tmdeslrable.    We  therefore  ask  you 
and  members  of  your  oominlttee  to  approve 
favorably  Senator  Kuchel*s  bill,  S.  793. 
Sincerely, 

WALnuD  Saabni, 

Secretary. 

Apbil  15, 1963. 
Hon.  Hbnbt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  Washington.  D.C. 
HONOBABI.B  Sn:  The  Hayward  Sportsmen's 
Club.  Inc.,  Is  vitally  interested  in  the  passage 
of  S.  793 — Tule-Klamath  waterfowl  legisla- 
tion, and  we  urge  your  active  support. 

While  Seiuitor  Engle  has  done  much  to 
aid  the  sportsmen  in  the  West,  his  S.  784,  sec- 
tion 7.  is  totally  unacceptable  to  \is  in  that 
it  would  nullify  the  effect  and  purpoee  of  8. 
793  by  providing  prior  use  of  water  in  Tule 
Lake  tat  irrigation  pxirposes,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  off  water  for  irrigation  Just 
when  it  is  vitally  needed  for  ducks  and  geeee 
when  in  that  area. 

May  we  urge  the  carefvil  consideration  of 
your  committee  on  this  vital  subject  to 
western  sportsmen. 

Gratefully  yours, 
Hatwabd  Sfobtsmbn's  Club,  Inc., 
C.  X.  Wilson,  Secretary. 


I  From  the  Congbbbsional  Rbcobd. 
Fsb.  14,  1963] 
Rbmabxs  or  Sbnatob  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
Upon  Intboduction  op  8.  793  in  the  U.S. 
Sbnatb 


UBCENT 

PBOTBCTING 


POB  CONGBBBSIONAL  ACTION 
VAST       WILDLIPB    '  BEPUGES       IN 


PACIPIC  PLTWAT 

Mr.  KucHBL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  honored 
to  Introduce  today  what  I  sincerely  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  major  pieces  of  conservation 
legislation  which  will  come  before  this  Con- 
gress. In  a  word,  this  bill  gives  congressional 
recognition  and  protection  to  several  wildlife 
refuges  located  in  both  California  and 
Oregon,  which  have  been  established  or  ex- 
panded by  various  Executive  orders  of  several 
Presidents  during  the  first  four  decades  of 
this  century. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  practically 
idenUcal  with  S.  1988.  87th  Congress,  which 
passed  the  Senate  without  opposition  a  year 
ago.  I  regret  that  time  did  not  permit  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  conclude  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress.  It  is  my  hope 
that  hearings  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  can  be  held 
shortly  and  that  the  Senate  will  favorably 
pass  upon  the  matter  at  an  early  date  so 
that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  House  where 
similar  legislation  has  been  introduced  by 
two  Members  of  the  California  delegation. 

I  am  hoAored  that  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  |Mr.  RobbbtsonI  has 
placed  his  name  on  this  measure  as  a  co- 
author. 

Mr.  President,  by  this  measure  the  Con- 
gress would  dedicate  for  the  major  purpose 
of  waterfowl  management,  but  with  full  con- 
sideration to  optimtun  a^cultxiral  use  that 
Is  consistent  therewith,  the  public  lands 
presently  designated  as  the  Tule  Lake, 
Lower  Klamath,  Upper  Klamath,  and  Clear 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Etefuges,  the  latter 
being  in  addition  to  the  others  earlier  in- 
cluded in  Senate  biU  1988  of  last  year.  Our 
hearings  last  year  revealed  there  was  no 
reason  to  exclude  Clear  Lake  from  the  con- 
gressional protection  being  afforded  its 
neighboring  refxiges  and  conservation  and 
wildlife  groups  supp<vt  the  inclusi(Mi  of  the 
Clear  Lake  Refuge  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  will  also,  as  did  the  predecessor. 
S.  1988.  affcMTd  similar  protection  to  an  addi- 
tional public  lands  area  of  some  6,891  acres 
not  preeently  within  the  ExecutlTe  order 
designation  but  similarly  best  suited  for 
wildlife  refuge  use. 

It  Is  thrilling  to  contemplate  that  by  this 
legislation  Congrees  can  preserve,  for  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  many,  for  all 
time,  this  total  of  some  133.000  acres  so 
that  this  area  may  continue  to  serve  as 
nature  ordained  long  before  man's  shadow 
fell  upon  it. 

Though  significant,  even  this  is  a  mini- 
mum reservation.  When  one  considers  that 
around  the  year  1900  there  were  about  400,- 
000  acres  of  marsh  and  water  in  the  Upper 
Klamath  Basin,  it  is  apparent  that  what  we 
propoee  is  neither  too  much  nor  too  soon. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  all  the  water- 
fowl in  the  Pacific  flyway  use  these  refuges. 
As  many  as  7  million  birds  utilise  this  refuge 
complex  in  their  semiannual  migrations  and 
it  also  serves  annxially  as  the  nursery  for 
the  hatching  of  some  3,000  Canada  geese 
and  almost  112,000  ducks,  many  of  the  latter 
being  the  now  dwindling  redheads.  Wild- 
life, other  than  waterfowl,  also  inhabit  this 
complex  as  in  the  case  of  Clear  Lake  where 
sage  grouse  and  pronghorn  antelope  occupy 
the  rocky  sagebrush  uplands. 

Lest  one  concludes  that  this  legislation  is 
of  Interest  for  wildlife  benefits  only,  even 
though  such  conservation  and  much-used 
recreation  aspects  wotild  alone  indicate  the 
wisdom  of  the  action,  I  point  out  the  im- 
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portanee  of  these  refuges  to  the  eoonnmy  of 
the  tmnn'****^  locality  and  of  more  southerly 
parU  ta  CaUfomia.  ThU  refuge  complex 
permits  the  bokUng  of  these  millions  of  fowl 
until  the  cruelal  harvest  of  crops,  such  as 
rice  and  lettuce,  to  the  south,  has  been  ac- 
complished. Furthermore,  in  this  feeding 
itself,  the  agrictiltural  development  of  the 
area  has  been  especially  Important.  And 
the  pubUe  himting  on>ortunlties  which  are 
avaUable  in  these  refuges  bring  many  people 
from  all  over  the  Pacific  cocMt — ^from  which 
the  local  economy  is  assisted. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduce  today,  carries 
a  provision  for  payment  for  local  government 
services  to  the  counties  within  the  area. 
The  contractual  obligations  of  the  United 
Stotes  with  the  Tulelake  Irrigation  District 
and  the  Klamath  Drainage  District  are  recog- 
nised. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
retain  full  anthorlty  to  lease  for  agricultural 
p\irpoees  the  reserved  public  Itmds  lying 
within  the  Lower  Klamath  and  the  Tule 
Lake  NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuges. 

Under  the  proTisicms  of  the  Mil.  sumps 
1(a)  and  1(b)  in  the  Tule  Lake  Refuge 
could  not  be  reduced  by  diking  or  other 
construction  to  less  than  the  existing  18.080 
acres.  Tike  bill  further  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  regulate  water 
under  his  oontrcd  In  accord  with  applicable 
migratory  Mrd  treaties  and  our  domestic 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  and  sub- 
ject to  valid  earistlng  rights,  so  as  to  maintain 
uvanp  levels  In  the  Tule  Lake  Refuge  at 
levels  established  by  contract  and  reg\ilation 
pursuant  thereto  and  so  that  such  levels  are 
adequate  and  practicable  for  waterfowl  man- 
agement purpoees. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  all  reported  favorably  on  my 
bill  last  year  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  will  again  receive  their  favorable 
response. 

I  am  also  proud  to  have  had  support  in 
this  matter  by  such  as:  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America;  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation;  the  Audubon  Society:  the  Sierra 
Club:  the  North  American  Wildlife  Fbimda- 
tion:  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute;  the  West- 
em  Association  of  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioners:  the  Wilderness  Society;  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute:  the  Governor 
of  CaUfomia;  the  Oallf omia  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game;  and  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  OommlBsion:  to  mention  only  a  few. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  several 
groups  aware  of  my  intention  to  introduce 
this  legtslatkm  in  this  Oongress  have  already 
written  me  of  their  support  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonsent  to  have  several  of  theee  com- 
munleatlons.  or  pertinent  parts  thereof,  and 
the  bill  which  X  have  today  Introduced  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Baooao. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  for  fur- 
ther rqirints  of  siipportlng  letters,  articles, 
editorials,  statMnents.  and  so  forth.  I  refer 
any  interested  persons  to  the  OoHoaBsanmAi. 
BaooBD  of  August  8. 1961,  and  to  the  printed 
transor4>t  of  the  hearings  on  former  8.  1988 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  imder  date  of  February  98. 
196a. 

Tha  VicB  PBBSiBsarr.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  aKuropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  communications  and  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Raooas,  a*  requested. 

The  communications  presented  by  Mr. 
KucHB.  are  as  follows: 

WnSLDB  MANAOBMBNT  iNSTRtm, 

Washington.  D.C,  Fehruary  9, 1993. 

Hem.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHB., 

V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAa  Sbmatob  Kuchbl:  Thank  you  tor 
sending  me  a  draft  oopy  of  your  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  oonservatlon  of  the  Natton'B  wild- 
life reeoureea  on  the  Padfle  flyway  In  th« 
Tule  Lake.  Lower  Klamath,  Vppet  KlaoMtk. 


and  Clear  Lake  National  Wildlife  Bef  uges  in 
Oregon  and  Oallfomla  and  to  aid  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Klamath  redamatioa 
project. 

This  bill  will  be  wamdf  raoeiTed  and  Tlgor- 
ously  supported  by  all  the  national,  regional. 
State,  and  local  eonssTTation  agencies  and 
organiaaUons  that  endorsed  your  eaiiier  bill 
in  the  87th  Oongress.  I  also  expect  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a^aia  will  rec- 
ommend its  enactment.  You  clearly  stated 
the  urgent  need  for  this  bill  in  yovir  floor 
statements  last  year  and  in  your  testimony 
before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Fully  80  percent  of  the  waterfowl  of  the 
Pacific  flyway  use  the  Tule-Klamath  refuges 
during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations.  For 
that  reason  alone,  their  permanent  dedica- 
tion for  waterfowl  restmation  purposes 
should  be  supported  by  all  Mmnbers  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Paclflc  flyway  States.  • 

i^proval  of  this  prc^XMSd  bill  would  be  a 
significant  conservation  action  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

IBA  N.  Oabbixlsom, 

President. 


National  Wildupb  FtoXBATXON, 
Washington,  DX!.,  February  14,  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sbnatob  Kuchbl:  Thank  you  for 
the  invitation  to  comment  upon  your  pro- 
posed draft  of  a  bill  to  promote  the  conser- 
vation of  wildlife  resources  in  the  Tule  Lake- 
Klamath  area  of  California  and  Oregon.. 

I  have  read  your  draft  and  note  this  pro- 
posal essentially  is  the  same  as  your  8.  1988 
of  the  87th  C<uigress,  with  some  few  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Irrigation  Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee  in  the  House  last 
year.  Theee  amendments  have  improved 
the  original  version  which  was  endorsed  by 
the  Interior  Department  and  conservation 
organizations  before  passage  by  the  Senate 
last  ysar. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  believes 
it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Pacific  fiyway  and  our  intematitm- 
al  migratory  bird  obligations  that  existing 
habiUt  at  wildlife  refiiges  in  the  Tule  Lake- 
Klamath  area  be  preserved  and  managed  for 
the  maximum  ntunbers  of  waterfowl,  llxls 
basic  objective  can  be  achieved  only  if  the 
Tule  Lake-Klamath  area  is  dedicated  for  ths 
maj(«'  purpoee  of  wildlife  management.  In 
short,  the  present  refuge  areas  must  be 
maintained  without  further  loss  of  lands 
and  water  levels  must  be  managed  for  maxi- 
mum waterfowl  benefits  yet  encouraging  op- 
timum agrlctiltural  production  not  in  con- 
flict therewith. 

Tour  proposed  bill  accomplishes  these  ob- 
jectives while  continuing  preeent  agrlcul- 
tiutd  arrangements,  and  we  predict  It  will 
receive  wide  approval  in  States  along  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Sincerely. 

THOMAS  L.  KtMBATl.. 

Executive  Director. 


CrrlBBWS  OOMMIITB*  OH 

Natubal  Rbsoubcxs, 
Watihington,  DC,  February  1, 1993. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kucsbl. 
Old  Senate  Offlee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob:  I  have  your  draft  ot  the 
rule  Lake  bUl,  and  the  measure  is  one  that 
will  have  our  full  support. 

We  hope  the  bill  wUl  be  Introduoed  qulekly 
In  order  tttat  hearings  can  be  arranged  at 
the  earliest  possible  data. 
Cordially. 

8PBNCBB  M.  Smith.  J^.. 

Secretary. 


laAAX  Waltoh  LaaouB 

or  AKHuca.  Ate 

WMMer,  Calif. 
Senator  Tbomsb  H.  Kochb* 

Dbab  8ib:  The  WhlMar  ebapUt  Is 
much  ooneemed  with  tba  poastbia  loas  of  thm 
nesting  and  flyaway  area  of  the  Klamath 
and  Tule  wildfowl  r^uce.  Bach  of  our  SMm- 
bers  Is  writing  their  supptu^  for  your  bill 
for  this  protection. 

If  there  is  anyone  else  we  can  contact  for 
support  of  thU  bUl,  we  would  Uke  to  write 
them,  also. 
Thank  you. 

Wallace  O.  Thompson. 

Seeretsry. 

Southxbn  Pacific  Bob  A  Oun  Club. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  12, 1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kvcbkl, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinifton,  D.O. 

Db4B  Sbmatob  Kochsl:  This  statewide 
organlwatton  oompoeed  of  railroad  workera 
is  pleased  to  hear  that  you  Intend  to  re- 
Introduce  8.  1988.  the  Tule-Klamath  legliria- 
tlon.  which  bill  prorislaos  proposes  to  pre- 
serve the  Tule  Lake-Klamath  waterf  oirt  area. 

It  la  indeed  gratifying  to  the  many  qMrts- 
men  of  our  organization  to  have  you  again 
supporting  this  bill  which  is  so  important 
to  the  Hwrtsmen  of  our  State. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  your  action 
will  be  given  full  publicity  to  the  entire 
membetahlp. 

We  are  cnrtalnly  pleased  that  you  were  re- 
elected to  fill  the  post  that  you  have  so 
capaUy  filled  during  the  years. 
Sincerely, 

CHABtaB  K.  VlBALXA, 

President. 

Calipobnia  WiLauPB  Fbdbbation. 
Cormic/uiel,  Calif.,  February  7, 1993. 
Senator  Kuchb., 
Senate  Oglce  Building. 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Dbab  Tom:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 29  referring  to  fonner  fi.  1968  and  en- 
doeing  yotir  new  draft  of  this  propoaaL 

Our  federation  met  In  aacramento  <m  Feb- 
ruary a-8  in  an  exeeutiTe  seaelon  on  State 
legiilatian  and  the  arrival  of  your  new  pro- 
posal on  Tule-Klamath  eame  just  In  time  to 
be  reviewed  and  enthusiastlcaUy  endorasd. 
I  have  p Based  the  draft  on  to  our  flsh  and 
game  departs^nt  for  their  Information  and 
you  may  hear  from  them  direet. 

We  are  luHWy  ^  knowing  you  will  be  In 
Washington  jooklng  after  oar  Intsrests  for 
another  term.  Please  oontlnua  to  keep  na 
informed  on  outdoor  reereatlon  and  wildlife 
legidatlon. 

Best  of  penaual  regards. 
Sincerely. 

OaoaoB  D.  Dipamx. 
IjegieUftiae  Advocate. 


HBABntOS 

Olakno, 


Ifr.  Olabino.  My  name  is  Ben  Gladlng,  rep- 
resenting the  OBlifomla  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game. 

"ma  statement  Lb  being  made  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Walter  Shannon,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  on  btiialf  of  the  Oallfomla  Fish 
and  Oame  Commlaslon. 

Both  of  thsse  agencies  have  been  support- 
ing aettvely  this  much  needed  legislation  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  purpoee  of  this  legislation — and  now 
I  am  referring  to  both  bills — is  to  preeerve 
the  neceesary  existing  habitat  for  migratory 
waterfowl  in  the  moat  vital  single  area  of 
the  Paolflo  flyrray.  It  will  also  assure  the 
oontdnued  control  of  depredations  on  agrl- 
eoltoral  crops,  and  the  preesrraUon  of  <me 
of  tha  largest  and  best  watKf owl  p«bUc 
hunttng  poandi  in  tlia  United  States. 
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wltae**  aays  whenever  It  snows 

going   to  move  on.   anyway. 

do  not  oeeur  at  the  time  of 

critical  to  agriculture  In  the 


ttito  critical  time  to  past  by 
of  any  consequence  ar- 


legislation   will    stop    any 
thto  to   highly 
;  It  will  aot  reduce  agriculture 


waterfowl 


of  leasing   16,000  acres  of 

be  continued  under  varlo\is 

praotlo*  aot  only  belpa  the 

;  bat  tt  also  provides  waterfowl 

q|iaatltle*  of  wast*  gralas,  weed 

the  tall  rains,  green  forage. 

ai^lealtaral  eoosKimy  will  con- 

4  v*n  more  Inqiortant.  the  more 

nee  will  be   pro- 

mmary,  the  main  purpoae  of 

to  stop  any  further  encroach- 

laads  for  reclamation  and 

pmpoaa*.    Sine*  these  refuges 

only  by  Kieuullve  order,  their 

diaag*  at  any  ttma. 

woold  eataUlah  tlie  refuge*  on 

baato.  parpetuat*  th*  e*th*tlc 

valua*  of  th*  waterfowl  re- 

protectlon  to  tha  Central 

agrlcultaral  Interoat*. 

It  to  s*simtlnl  that  th* 

covered  by  legtototlon  of  thto 

dedicated  to  the  prl- 

of  waterfowl  management— 

have  to  add.  personally,  as  soon 


panianently 


Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 


We  have  two  bUto  btf  ore 
8.  7M.  WhUax  bill.  If  either. 
reoommendedY 
I  trtod  to  Indloat*  In  my 
th*  mala  purpoae  to 
bOL    Bowevar.  «•  have  made 


a  carefxil  analysto,  largely  through  the  At- 
tora*y  Osswral's  olBce.  and  as  they  are  pree- 
eatly  worded,  there  to  a  preference  for  your 
bUl.  8.  TBS,  which  has  to  do  with  the  oon- 
troverslal  aectlona  that  have  been  discuased. 
niank  you,  sir. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Oladlng. 
We  i^pfireelate  your  testimony. 

Senator  Moa*.  Mr.  Lefller,  the  genwal 
eounsel  for  the  International  Association  of 
Ftah  h  Game  IMrectors. 

SrATKMZNT  or  C.  R.  OTmaifTTTH.  Vice  Paxsi- 

DSNT,   WILOUTK   MANACKIRNT   IKSTITTTTB 

Mr.  GomuruTH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  comment  about  a  couple 
of  things  having  to  do  with  section  7  in 
the  Sngle  bill.  8.  784. 

Oonservatlonlsts  are  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  scheduled  an  early  hearing  on 
these  bilto  that  would  permanentiy  stabilize 
the  Tuto  Iiake.  Lower  BLlamath,  and  Upper 
Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refugee,  along 
the  Callfomto-Oregon  boundaries,  for  wild- 
life purpoees.  The  drcimutancee  favoring 
the  need  fcr  oongresslonal  recognition  of  the 
refugee  have  not  changed  in  the  year  that 
has  passed  since  the  committee  last  con- 
sidered this  subject  and  reported  out  a  sound 
bill  that  wise  improved  by  the  Senate  and  by 
the  Hovi*e  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation.  Formal  dedication  of  the 
refxiges  to  wildlife  purpoees  to  supported  by 
the  affected  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
by  conservationists  everywhere. 

Because  of  their  unique  location  in  respect 
to  avaUable  waters  and  marshlands  In  the 
Paelllc  flyway,  the  refuges  are  used  by  more 
than  80  percent  at  the  flyways  ducks  during 
the  spring  and  fall  migrations.  Large  num- 
bers of  ducks,  geeee,  and  other  birds  also 
nest  there,  and  thousands  of  young  are  reared 
each  year.  The  refxiges  also  help  retard  the 
southward  migration  of  ducks  into  Callfor- 
nto^  Central  and  Imperial  Valleys  thereby 
assisting  materially  in  decreasing  serious  ag- 
ricultural depredations  that  would  be  ex- 
perienced If  the  birds  arrived  before  most 
harvesting  was  completed.  The  refuges  are 
open  to  public  visitation  and  hunting,  and 
provide  many  hours  of  outdoor  recreation 
opportunity  for  thousands  of  people  and  en- 
hance the  local  economy,  in  addition. 

Mr.  caiatrman.  the  committee's  records  and 
printed  documents  contain  a  thorough  dto- 
cusslon  of  the  origin  of  the  three  refuges, 
their  history  of  operation  and  development, 
and  the  factors  that  have  forced  the  decision 
to  seek  congreeslonal  dedication  of  the  areas 
for  wildlife  puipoees.  Much  of  that  record 
already  to  known  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  more  of  it  undoubtedly  will 
be  reviewed  before  thto  hearing  concludes. 
Rather  than  adding  further  to  that  testi- 
mony, I  wish  to  discuss  the  principal  differ- 
ences of  the  two  blUs  before  the  committee. 

First.  It  should  be  recognized  that  con- 
servationists are  grateful  to  both  of  the 
California  Senators  for  their  interest  In  seek- 
ing to  resolve  a  problem  that  has  pestered 
successive  administrations  for  more  than  20 
years.  There  to  widespread  support  for  the 
overriding  objective  of  both  biUs;  namely, 
to  stabilize  the  boundaries  of  the  three  ref- 
ugee and  to  assive  their  continued  manage- 
ment in  the  interests  of  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  and  to  aid  In  the  administration 
of  the  contiguous  project. 

Two  fundamental  elements  Influence  the 
managonent  of  any  refuge  for  waterfowl 
purpoae*.  The  first  of  theee  to  land — liv- 
ing space  In  a  sense— and  thto  to  provided 
In  the  blUs.  Both  would  sUbUize  the 
boondarlea  of  the  refuges,  exempt  them 
firom  further  homestead  entry,  and  Include 
limited  additions  of  certain  other  public 
lands  that  are  recognized  as  having  primary 
value  for  the  operation  and  management  of 
the  refuge*. 


We  are  pleased  that  the  bUto  authorize 
eontinuance  of  the  present  pattern  of  agri- 
cultural leasing  within  the  Tule  Lake  and 
Lower  Klamath  Refuges.  There  to  no  op- 
position to  thto.  The  preeent  leasing  agree- 
ments on  about  15,000  acree  enable  local 
farmers  to  benefit  from  arable  lands  within 
the  refuges,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
crops  that  may  be  grown  are  carefully  regu- 
toted  so  as  to  provide  on-refuge  waste  grain 
for  the  ducka  and  geeee.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  farms  about  3.S00  acres  to  pro- 
vide additional  and  necessary  food  for  the 
birds. 

Leasing  revenuee  would  be  shared  with  lo- 
cal counties  on  the  baato  of  not  to  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  net  revenuee  collected  annu- 
ally, providing  that  the  total  annual  pay- 
ment per  acre  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  average  per-aore  tax  levied  on  similar 
lands.  Thto  scale  of  revenue  aharlng  to  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  the  Fsderal  Gov- 
enunent  aa  it  applies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

As  I  noted  previously,  the  refuge  opera- 
tion depends  for  its  success,  or  failure,  on 
suitable  elements  of  land  and  water.  Both 
8.  784  and  S.  798  would  assure  that  the  ref- 
uges have  sufllclent  area  of  land  in  order 
to  fulfill  their  primary  purpoae  without  loss 
of  value  for  wildlife.  Some  persons  with 
whom  I  have  talked  have  expressed  prefer- 
ence for  eection  6  of  8.  784  over  section  4 
of  8.  793  in  that  It  to  more  precise  in  de- 
scribing the  areas  of  the  Tule  Lake  and 
Lower  Klamath  Refuges  that  would  be  open 
to  agricultural  leaalng.  Section  6  relates 
those  lands  to  the  oOolal  "Plan  for  Wild- 
life Use  of  Federal  Lands  In  the  Upper 
Klamath  Basin,  Oreg.-Callf."  dated  April 
1986. 

The  productive  capacity  and  the  overall 
usefulness  of  a  waterfowl  refuge  depends 
upon  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  balanced 
both  In  quantity  and  in  time  with  the  needs 
of  the  birds.  It  to  possible,  In  the  case  of  a 
refuge  like  Tule  Lake  where  the  sump  water 
leveto  can  be  controlled,  to  regulate  the 
water  sun>ly  so  as  to  greatiy  facilitate 
waterfowl  nesting,  to  mlnlmlwe  the  occxir- 
renoe  of  botidtom.  or  we«tern  duck  sickness, 
and  to  favor  public  access  at  times  where 
such  access  to  necessary  or  deelrable.  Rea- 
sonable control  ot  the  water  leveto  to  neces- 
sary In  onXtx  to  assure  that  the  Tule  Lake 
Refuge  will  be  managed  so  as  to  produce 
maximum  benefits  for  waterfowl  oonstotent 
with  other  prominent,  local  considerations. 

The  acuta  retotionshlp  between  water  level 
control  and  refuge  productivity  to  not  Idle 
speculation.  Mr.  Chairman.  For  example, 
aptnUaa  and  maintenance  of  the  reclama- 
tion project  whoee  waters  pass  Into  the  Tule 
Lake  RttToge  sump*  wa*  taken  over  by  the 
Tutolake  Irrigation  Dtotrlet  In  1066  under 
a  repayment  contract  to  the  United  States. 
Contract  regulations  specified  objective  water 
leveto  In  the  sumps  so  as  to  be  compatible 
with  waterfowl  nesting,  to  minimize  the  haz- 
ards of  botulism  to  the  birds,  and  to  accom- 
modate public  hunting,  when  permitted.  The 
district  Ignored  the  regutotlons.  altered  the 
water  level  schedule  drastically,  ruined  a 
waterfowl  nesting  season,  and  made  It  Im- 
poesible  for  hunters  to  reach  shooting  areas 
by  boat.  In  1960,  the  Interior  Department 
charged  the  district  with  vl<dating  the  con- 
tract and  took  steps  to  operate  the  project's 
water  pumps.  Only  then  did  the  dtotrlet 
agree  to  comply  with  a  new  set  of  objective 
water  leveto  and  to  operate  the  pumps  so  as 
not  to  Interfere  with  the  wildlife  objectives 
of  the  refugee. 

Conservationlste  wish  to  avoid  any  such 
misunderstanding  In  the  future.  It  to  not 
good  for  the  waterfowl  resoxuve.  for  the  Tule 
Lake  Refuge,  or  for  the  local  resldenta  who 
are  Interested  la  the  operation  of  the  Irriga- 
tion dtotrlet.  All  parties  should  know  exact- 
ly where  they  stand,  the  requlrementa  that 
have  to  be  met.  and  what  to  expected  of 
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them.    Preservation  of  the  status  quo  to  not 
enough. 

The  committee  should  know  that  the  con- 
servationtota  do  not  think  that  section  7  of 
S.  784  adequately  takes  care  of  the  situation. 
Section  7  differs  considerably  from  the  corre- 
sponding section  In  S.  1988.  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year,  and  from  section  6  of 
S.  793,  which  Is  identical  to  the  earlier  bill. 
It  also  to  at  variance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
S.  1988  last  year. 

We  are  concerned  about  section  7  of  8.  784 
because  it  singles  out  two  paragraphs  of  the 
contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Tulelake  Irrigation  District  for  inclusion 
in  the  proposed  law.  The  first  of  these, 
paragraph  b,  stipulates  that  the  sxmips  with- 
in the  Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
"shall  be  operated  and  maintained  primarily 
for  the  protection  of  lands  within  the  dto- 
trlet for  agricultural  purposes.  Including 
flood  protection  and  drainage  and  the  \iae  of 
said  siunpe  for  said  purposes  shall  be  prior 
to  all  other  uses  •  •  •." 

Paragraph  d  of  section  7  In  the  contract 
specifies  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  make  additional  modifications  of  rules 
and  regulations  from  time  to  time. 

The  reasoning  for  seeking  to  Include  only 
two  paragraphs  of  the  contract  between  the 
irrigation  district  and  the  United  States  In 
a  law  that  would  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  obscure.  In  fact,  the  reasoning  for  in- 
cluding any  part  of  the  contract  in  law  to 
obscure.  The  two  paragraphs  that  are~ 
singled  out  would,  in  our  opinion,  project 
into  the  future  the  same  doubts  and  mis- 
apprehensions that  have  provoked  difficul- 
ties in  the  past.  Their  Inclusion  would 
weaken,  not  strengthen,  the  overall  objec- 
tivity of  any  law  that  may  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Neither  thto  committee,  the  Senate,  nor 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  thought  that  any  such  reference 
was  necessary  last  year;  the  language  in 
section  6  of  S.  793  was  sattofactory  then. 
If  the  Congress  were  to  enact  Isolated  parte 
of  the  contract  into  law,  then  perhaps  the 
conservationists  should  Instot  that  the  last 
sentence  of  section  8  of  the  contract  should 
be  Included,  too.  It  reads:  "Subject  to  the 
terms  and  provtoions  of  this  contract,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  Tule 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall  be  un- 
changed and  the  continued  use  of  refuge 
lands  and  waters  f<M'  refuge  purposes  shall 
be  as  the  Secretary  may  direct." 

The  net  result  of  including  section  7  of 
S.  784  would,  in  the  conservationlste'  opinion, 
provide  grounds  for  the  continuance  of 
unfortunate  and  xinnecessary  confiicte  be- 
tween the  wildlife  refuge  and  local  farmers. 
We  are  opposed  to  section  7  as  written.  The 
apprehensions  of  the  local  farmers,  if  they 
may  be  termed  apprehensions,  are  unjusti- 
fied. We  would  much  prefer  section  6  of 
S.  793  in  that  It  recognizes  "valid  existing 
righta."  We  believe  that  local  interesta 
have  "valid  extotlng  rlghte"  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract. 

Conservationlste  are  not  trying  to  run  the 
farmers  in  the  Tule  Lake  area  out  of  busi- 
ness. Any  allegation  of  that  kind  to  ridic- 
ulous. What  we  are  striving  to  do  to  to 
protect  the  Tule  Lake  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  and  to  obtain  necessary  safeguards 
and  assurances  so  that  it  can  be  operated 
efficiently  and  productively  In  future  years. 
Tule  Lake  to  not  a  local  problem.  It  affecte 
much  more  than  local  people.  Because  of 
the  migratory  nature  of  the  waterfowl  It 
acconunodates.  the  Infiuence  of  the  Tule  Lake 
Refuge  rangee  from  Alaska  to  Mexico, 
directly  affecting  the  interest  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  reside  In  the 
several  States  of  the  Pacific  flyway.  Thto 
larger  Interest,  it  seems  to  conservationtota, 
requires  that  Congress  make  sure  that  the 
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law  that  It  enacto  does  not  Introduce  any 
obstacles  In  the  proper  management  of  the 
refuge.  The  interesta  of  sportsmen  and  out- 
door enthusiaste  of  all  kinds  In  the  several 
Western  States  m\ist  also  be  taken  Into 
regard.  For  thto  reason,  the  committee  to 
urged  to  adopt  the  language  of  section  6  of 
S.  793  as  it  pertains  to  this  situation.  It  to 
hoped  that  the  bill  can  be  reported  and 
acted  upon  early  in  this  session. 

The  conservationists  are  quite  disturbed 
about  the  specific  references  to  those  two 
sections  in  the  contract  in  thto  bill.  We 
think  that  it  to  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary, 
and  while  the  colloquy  thto  morning  here 
had  to  do  with  thto  other  provision,  and  Mr. 
Kimball  Just  mentioned  thto  section  32  of 
the  contract,  I  still  think  that  it  to  a  serious 
mtoti^e  to  consider  anything  but  the  refer- 
ences to  the  contract  itself  in  thto  legtolaUon. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  this  morning,  or  at  least 
I  understood  him  to  say,  that  the  conserva- 
tiontota had  asked  that  we  ignore  the  con- 
tract, if  my  understanding  of  his  statement 
to  correct,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  the 
record  to  show  that. 

The  conservationtota  have  never  suggested 
that  we  ignore  thto  contract.  What  we  are 
trying  to  say  to  that  there  to  no  iise  or  good 
In  specifically  referring  to  thto  contract  In 
thto  legislation. 

We  have  no  desire  to  avoid  or  to  abrogate 
<»'  to  disregard  thto  contract.  That  to  not 
our  thought.  We  want  thto  contract  carried 
out,  but  while  we  don't  want  the  contract 
ignored,  we,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  want 
it  recognized  In  law  by  specific  references  in 
thto  legislation.  We  do  not  want  inflexible 
parte  c^  thto  contract  referred  to  and  made 
a  part  of  the  law.  We  dont  think  that  that 
to  good.  If  you  want  to  refer  to  the  contract, 
which  we  have  no  objection  to,  then  we 
think  that  is  perfectly  adequate  to  refer  to 
the  valid  and  existing  righta.  While  we  are 
discussing  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  thto  contract,  I  would  like  to  also 
refer  you  to  the  obligations,  very  severe  ones, 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  treaties  have 
an  overriding  effect  in  many  respects,  and  we 
certainly  have  a  real  obligation  under  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  that  certainly  should 
be  given  very  serious  consideration  when  we 
are  talking  about  the  Federal  Government's 
obligation  under  this  contract. 

Now,  if  it  to  very  comforting  for  the  Tule- 
lake Irrigation  Dtotrlet  to  have  some  refer- 
ences made  to  that,  then  I  can  say  that  it  to 
very  discomforting  to  a  lot  of  other  people  to 
think  that  treaty  obligations  are  not  being 
more  speclflcally  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  nuiintenance  of  these  important 
refuges. 

One  other  comment  and  then  I  have  said 
about  all  I  care  to.  The  record  to  full  of  the 
Importance  of  these  refuges,  need  for  them. 
When  we  talk  about  the  obligations  to  the 
general  public  In  maintenance  of  these 
refuges  we  are  talking  about  the  obligations 
to  literally  milllonfi  of  people.  We  are  talking 
about  these  treaty  obligations  and  all  of  the 
other  responsibilities  that  we  have  In  the 
maintaining  of  these  renewable  natural  re- 
sovirces  in  the  broad  public  interest  over  a 
long  haul. 

If  this  legislation  that  was  put  through 
last  year,  which  referred  to  valid  and  extotlng 
righta,  was  acceptable  last  year,  and  if  it  went 
through  and  was  acceptable  to  the  House 
subconunlttee  last  year,  as  it  was  in  S.  1988, 
then  I  say  to  you  that  in  my  humble  opinion 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  that  House  commit- 
tee again  this  year,  and  I  hope  that  thto  lan- 
guage to  deemed  adequate  by  thto  committee 
again  thto  year  and  by  the  Senate  again  this 
year. 

With  that.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  will 
take  this  legislation  in  ite  stride  if  the  Senate 
will  favor  us  with  thto  legislation  which  we 
think  is  right  and  proper  and  have  urgently 
needed. 


The  conservationlste  will  go  to  work  to  get 
thto  legistotion  through  the  House. 
Thanks  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  discussion,  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  adopt  the  committee  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  K»'<-HW'-  I  believe  that  public 
interest  in  this  subject  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  If  there  is  no  further 
discussion.  I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
especially  happy  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
proposed  legislation,  because  it  is  a  con- 
servation measure  in  which  I  have  long 
been  interested.  I  think  it  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  I 
congratulate  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia on  having  the  bill  passed. 


NATIONAL        AERONAUTICS        AND 

SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  PIRATES 

TALENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  President,  sejv- 
eral  weeks  ago  three  scientists  came  int 
my  office  to  complain  about  the  policl^ 
of  NASA  in  attempting  to  build  scientpc 
communities   within   that   organization 
and   to  eliminate   the   opportunity  tor 
private  industry  or  colleges  to  engage 
basic  scientific  programs  in  the  ovei 
NASA  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  a  letter  dated 
June  6,  1963.  written  to  me  by  John  H. 
Gardner,  professor  of  physics  at  Brigham 
Yoimg  University,  who  was  one  of  the 
three  men.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Gardner 
details  his  fears  with  respect  to  this 
program. 

The  situation  was  highlighted  recently 
in  an  article  entitled  "Agencies  Say 
NASA  Steals  Talent  by  Pay  and  Pro- 
motion Promises,"  written  by  Joseph 
Young,  for  his  column  "The  Federal 
Spotlight,"  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  So  apparently 
NASA  is  not  only  making  it  difficult  for 
scientists  in  private  industry  to  work  in 
the  field;  it  has  actually  attempted  to 
recruit  scientists  who  are  already  in  the 
Federal  Government.  According  to  the 
headline  of  the  article.  NASA  is  actually 
stealing  such  talent. 

The  combination  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Gardner  and  the  newspaper  article  fo- 
cuses our  attention  on  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  this  fast-growing  organization, 
whose  budget  is  now  under  study  by  a 
Senate  committee.  I  think  it  appropri- 
ate that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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Inttw 


Ban  SAM  Tomto  Uitzvnsirr, 


VJ.  SeiMte. 
WMhimgUm,  pJO 
Dbab  8MMia  3S  Bnntsrr 


tttft  to  jcnr 


fleoltlM  wtth 


this  trend. 

of  thapolnU 

X  liava  not 

my 


In  the  way  o ' 


ttw  •rtMe  •!»  be  minted  In  the  Rbookd. 

ao  tbMl  it  any  be  •▼aOable  to  memben 

of  the  eonni  dttee. 

_  no  objecdon.  the  letter 
■ere  ordered  to  be  printed 
».  M  foUofrs: 


Provo.  ntah.  June  6,  1H3. 


During  my  recent 

with  two  of  my  scientlfle 


m  pointed  oat  a  number  of  dlf  - 

jth  the  pnaent  trend  In  Oorem- 

ment  pottey  i  *  It  relntee  to  the  rapport  c£ 
1  oar  eonoera  as  to  the 

I  ot  tho  oontlnaatlon  ot 

^■hould  like  to  relterato  aome 
we  were  attemptlnc  to  make, 
mentioned  here  the  names  of 
_^ , nor  their  piofeertonsi  connec- 
tions since  i  ley  are  employed  toy  a  prlTate 
ipaay  wh(  aa  major  customer  Is  the  Fed- 
I  CkDvaniB  snt  and  one  of  tho  prime  rules 
of  tooslness  ii  to  avoM  aflendinc  the  eus- 
tomar.  TUs.  of  ooozae.  points  up  an  obstacle 


apprc^mato  feedback  to  Con 

^ of    Iniormatlon    crtiical    of   Federal 

poUdes  and  ]  rooedures.  partlcularty  in  those 
programs  reli  ted  to  space  where  the  Federal 
Oofsmmsnt  Is  the  only  customer. 

The  point  of  greatest  conoem  to  us,  and 
Z  believe  alsi»  to  large  numbers  of  the  sd- 
entlfle  oomm  uUty.  la  the  trend  in  HASA  and 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  toward  the 
derelopment  of  Inhouse  oapabUlty  for  the 
perfonnanee  of  baste  research  and  other  sd- 
cnttte   taafei    whleh   eaa   and.   under   oar 
prtrato  enterprise  syMem.  should  be  per- 
formed by  tl  e  prtvato  sector  of  the  eoonomy 
with  a  seooi  idivy  role  being  played  by  the 
vnlversi^.     "nte   arguments   for   a  strong 
iB-hoasestal  fare  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Oonslder- 
ahle  selentU  o  oompetenoe  within  the  Oor- 
emment  la  x  Kiuired  for  the  etfectlTe  deploy- 
ment of  the  large  sums  of  money  currently 
toeing  vent  in  scientlfle  aetlTlt^  (2)  it  U 
Inapproprlat  I  to  pay  prlTate.  ivofltmaking 
iDduttry  for  baste  reeeareh.   Both  arguments 
are  ooaqdetc  ly  fallacious.   The  ABC  provides 
a  eatoatantti »  counter  example  to  the  first 
argament  ai  d  the  second  eoold  i^iply  equally 

weiu  to  unit  iiy  and  «aee  hardwire. 

Aa  a  mat  ler  of  faet  competent  research 
enmntlrts  ai»  not  interested  in  evaluating 
proposals  an  1  lK1^«^^l^^rt^t^wg  oontraets.  Tlielr 
prime  inter*  it  is  in  engaging  in  research  with 
aa  mtle  lnv«  Ivcment  in  paper  woi*  as  possi- 
tole.    Hm  rial  work  of  spending  and  pro- 
esrsoMBt  I  lost  toe  done  by  high   caUber 
admlnlatra*  >a  wtth  the  hdp  of  sdentlstB 
aetlng  in  ai  advisory  civaelty.   These  latter 
ribonld  eomi  >  ttom  oataMe  the  Federal  Cknr- 
•mmant  bei  aose  IX  they  are  working  within 
the  Cteverm  lent  as  researchers  in  the  field  in 
which  they  ire  galled  on  for  advice  they  are 
eompetttors  for  the  fonds  toeing  deployed 
and  riioald  iropeily  toe  dlaqoallfled  as  Inter- 
eated  partte  .  Iflany  Tf^"?***  of  unfair  com- 
petition of  his  natore  from  RASA  and  from 
■dentiflc  or  Eaniaattena  in  the  Department  of 
Dafanae  ha  e  toeen  xeeited  to  me  toy  sden- 
tisfei  workix  g  in  industry.    Ftequently  these 
men  are  rel  ictant  to  sutomit  proposals  which 
have  toeen  requested  toeeause  they  do  not 
wish  to  rev  al  their  plana  and  ideas  to  theae 
-    Qiiieinmen  >  In-hoaas  eompetltors.  Tlie  fun- 
BsUBg  eC  1  rgi  soma  of  money  for  research 
thioagh  ad  alnistrators  who  have  the  choice 
of  tpfM""  ;  it  outalde  of  Oovemment  or 
within  the  r  own  organiaatlons  can  hardly 
hiip  but  le  Id  to  empire  building  within  the 
Oovemmes  t. 

Again,  w  th  referenee  to  the  second  argu- 
ment for  1:  t-hooBS  work,  baste  research  la  a 
prodoBt  w1  tteh  has  long  toeen  e(»npetenUy 
pradoead  l  ly  aalsaUrta  working  in  private 
inaiMtey  ai  fed  In  the  imlversity.  If  there  is 
a  ^'♦^""'t'  need  tor  this  type  of  product  in 


the  defenee  and  qpace  fields  it  is  Just  as  natu- 
ral to  torn  to  the  private  sector  of  the 
eeaaony  for  it  as  for  military  and  space 
hardware.  Slnee  a  considerable  scientific 
eompetence  is  required  by  private  industry 
in  prodndi^  reliable  hardware  to  do  the 
Job  envisoned  by  the  customer  meet  in- 
dtistries  have  assembled  competent  scientlfle 
staffs.  In  order  to  maintain  this  high  level 
of  scientific  capability  they  must  carry  on 
a  certain  amount  of  basic  research.  Oovem- 
ment procurement  of  basic  research  needs 
from  private  industry,  therefore,  has  the 
•dded  advantage  of  enabling  industry  to  re- 
tain the  sdentiflc  talent  necessary  to  achieve 
Ita  hardware  mission.  It  Is,  on  the  other 
hand,  inefficient  and  artificial  to  place  the 
basic  scientific  function  In  the  Oovemment 
laboratory  and  the  hardware  function  In  pri- 
vate industry. 

NASA  claims  that  a  large  fraction  of  the 
basio  sdentlfte  work  will  actually  be  per- 
formed by  private  industry.  This  claim, 
however,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  their 
actions.  For  csample.  a  recent  report  of 
NASA  program  plans  (Trans,  of  Am.  Geo. 
XJn^  vol.  44.  No.  1.  pp.  2J»-2S5,  liar.,  18«3) 
describes  a  variety  of  space  missions  dxirlng 
the  next  4  years.  There  are  a  total  of  88  ex- 
periments aboard  the  payloads  for  the  sev- 
eral missions  described  with  43  of  these  be- 
longing to  NASA.  12  to  other  Federal  Ub- 
oratories.  82  to  universities,  and  none  to 
private  industry. 

ptr  a  healthy  science  on  a  national  scale, 
the  natKmal  policy  must  encourage  and  ex- 
pand raths  than  exclude  or  restrict  basic 
research  in  profit-making  industry.    Science 
must  be  encouraged  to  fiourlsh  in  a  diversity 
of  environments,  not  Just  in  nonprofit  orga- 
niaatlons or  In  government.    The  Indxistrial 
envlxonment  U  quite  different  from  dvU 
eervice  or  the  university;  there  are  different 
Qoeds.   goals,   and   stimulationa  which   are 
peculiar  to  the  Industry  itself;   there  ta  a 
different  balanoe  between  thoufl^t  and  ac- 
tion; each  environment  has  Its  own  novelty, 
its  own  kind  of  sxiggestlveness  of  problems 
and  new  research  areas.    Just  as  new  tech- 
n<doglcal  development  may  stem  from  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  an  abstract  kind,  so  pure 
adence  to  often  Indebted  to  what  Is  suggested 
Uy  the  technological  reqtilremente  and  prac- 
tices of  Industry.     Scientific  research  seeks 
answers  to  qusetions  but  the  f  ormulaUon  of 
questions  is  pcrhapa  even  more  dlflteult  and 
creative.    Important  new  questions  and  ave- 
nues of  research  are  often  distilled  from  an 
industrial  environment  and  could  not  ooc\ir 
to  the  Oovemment  or  university  reeearcher, 
and,  of  course,  vice  versa. 

Far  from  the  cry  that  it  Is  inappropriate  to 
pay  private,  profltmaklng  Industry  for  basic 
research  Is  the  solid  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  hardly  find  a  better  way 
to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  thus  pro- 
vide more  JObe  than  to  encoxnrage  and  support 
thte  Bignificant  source  of  ideas  and  develop- 
ments which  lead  to  new  industrial  producte. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  damaging  conae- 
quenees  ot  the  growth  of  the  NASA  organisa- 
tion and  of  the  In-houae  philosophy  in  other 
agendes  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  tho 
exaggeration  of  our  current  shortage  of  scien- 
tific manpower.    It  has  been  obeerved  by  the 
President  that  federally  financed  activities 
in  defense,  space,  and  atomic  energy  absorb 
roughly  two-thirds  of  our  total  supply  of 
physical  adenttote  and  engineers.    With  rap- 
Idly  Increasing  Federal  budgets  in  space  and 
In  defense  thto  figure  to  booind  to  Increase  in 
view  of  the  limited  scientific  manpower  pool. 
If  the  in  Jujuse  trend  continues  It  to  evident 
that  it  will  lead  to  an  alarming  percentage  of 
sdentlsts  working  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   The  situation  to  rather  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  growth  of  NASA  where  the  In- 
ho\ue  philosophy  to  most  deeply  Intrenched. 
In  taking  over  programs  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  they  are  drying  up  funds 
formerly  available  to  Industry  for  basic  sci- 


ence in  the  space  field  with  the  result  that 
many  industrial  sdenttote  must  go  to  work 
for  NASA  if  they  are  to  continue  their  re- 
eeareh. NASA  can  exert  additional  pressure 
through  the  control  of  information  on  the 
resulta  of  space  reeeareh.  I  was  told  by  one 
sdentlst  that  hla  request  to  NASA  for  re- 
sults on  a  particular  flight  was  met  with  a 
refusal  and  an  implied  suggestion  that  if 
he  wanted  the  information  he  should  come 
to  work  for  NASA. 

The  consequences  of  thto  manpower  short- 
age are  most  severe  In  the  university  where 
It  to  difficult  to  compete  with  the  salary  and 
research  inducemente  from  outside.  Large 
NASA  granto  to  unlverdties  for  training  and 
research  merely  aggravate  the  problem  for 
nonpartlclpatlng  universities  and  for  uni- 
versities wishing  to  retain  a  traditional  bal- 
ance in  the  sdentific  training  they  offer.  The 
race  for  space  appears  to  be  hurting  our 
sdenttot-training  capability  and  thereby 
working  against  one  of  our  long-range  na- 
tional needs. 

It  to  far  from  evident  that  the  creation  of 
new  Government  laboratories  in  oompetltlon 
with  and  at  the  expense  of  existing  labora- 
tories will  help  us  to  achieve  our  goato  in 
space  any  faster.  Appropriate  utilisation  of 
the  private  sdentiflc  resources  of  the  coun- 
try would  seem  to  be  faster  and  more  In 
keeping  with  our  traditions.  The  stetement 
that  NASA  has  too  much  money  to  frequently 
heard  among  sdenttote  and  it  to  indicative  of 
the  widespread  fears  and  misgivings  sden- 
ttote have  about  the  ominous  ehangee  taking 
place  in  the  kind  of  role  they  pUy  In  our 
BOdety.  These  fears  and  misgivings  may 
underlie  much  of  the  growing  opposition  to 
our  lunar  i»wfHng  goal.  Congress  eould  do 
much  to  change  the  sittiation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  H.  OASDiraa, 
Professor  of  Physics. 
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AcxNcixa  Sat  NASA  Stbals  Talewt  bt  Pat 
AMD  PaoMonoK  PaoMxsn 

(By  Joseph  Toung) 
Other  Government  agendes  are  complain- 
ing that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  luring  away  some  of  their 
best  sdenttote  and  engineers. 

The  agendea  contend  that  NASA — the 
Government's  newest  glamor  agency  as  far 
as  Congress  and  the  publio  to  concerned — to 
\islng  higher  salariea  and  promises  of  promo- 
tions to  entice  the  emplojreea. 

As  a  result,  some  Federal  agencies  contend 
that  their  own  vital  jMrograms  are  being  hurt. 
Some  of  the  defense  agendes.  for  example, 
are  unhappy  about  the  situation.  They  as- 
sert that  their  programs  are  at  last  as  vltel 
to  the  national  security  as  NASA's. 

The  Defense  Department  to  not  the  only 
Government  establishment  unhappy  about 
NASA  recruitment  of  their  engineers  and 
scientiste.  Other  Government  research  and 
sclentilte  agendes  are  equally  unhappy. 
There  to  a  definite  posdbility  that  President 
Kennedy  will  be  ssked  to  order  a  halt  on 
NASA's  recruitment  of  other  Government 
engineers  and  sclenttots. 

NASA  denies  the  raiding  charges.  The 
agency  does  acknowledge  that  of  the  3.700 
acientlate  and  engineers  it  hired  during  the 
last  15  months,  about  one-third  of  these 
came  from  other  Oovemment  agencies. 

However.  NASA  oflldato  say  that  about  60 
percent  of  the  engineers  and  sdentlsts 
secured  from  other  Federal  agendes  were  not 
given  higher  salaries.  The  other  40  percent 
did  get  U^er  pay  grades  on  Joining  NASA. 

NASA  oflldato  acknowledge  that  many 
sdenttote  and  engineers  switched  over  to 
their  agency  in  the  hope  of  eventuaUy  getting 
higher  pay.  Thto  to  only  reasonable,  say 
NASA  oOdato.  since  the  agency  to  the  fastest 
growing  one  In  Government  and  conse- 
quenUy  more  promotional  opportunities  wUl 
be  available. 


Officlato  of  other  Government  agencies  con- 
tend that  NASA  recruitment  officers  stress 
thto  fact  in  perstiading  engineers  and  sden- 
ttote to  swlteh  to  NASA.  NASA  to  one  of  the 
few  Oovemment  agencies  that  has  no  trouble 
getting  all  the  money  it  wante  from  Con- 
gress to  run  Ite  operations. 


INTENSIFYINa  THE  FREE  WORLD'S 
ECONOMIC  BOYCOTT  OP  CAS- 
TRO'S CUBA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  weeks,  I  have  been  inter- 
ested and  impressed  as  have  many  other 
Senators  by  the  developing  discussions 
of  American  policy  on  Cuba  which  were 
touched  off  l^  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  when  he  re- 
cently delivered  a  most  informative 
speech  on  Cuba  and  called  for  a  develop- 
ing dialog  on  the  subject.  And  since  the 
executive  branch  has  chosen  to  remain 
silent  about  Cuba  and  continues  its  fail- 
ure to  propose  constructive  Cuban  poli- 
cies I  think  it  highly  appropriate  that 
Congress  has  become  a  forum  for  this 
discussion.  I  note  that  more  and  more 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  also  devoting  their  talents  to  this 
serious  and  growing  problem. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  have  come  forward  with  stimu- 
lating suggestions  of  their  own.  The 
Allott  proposal  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  provisional  govern- 
ment to  be  offered  a  home  on  Cuban  soil 
on  Guantanamo  base  and  the  Curtis 
suggestion  that  we  establish  a  Pacific 
blockade  of  Cuba  enforced  by  our  Navy 
and  Air  Force  have  evoked  spirited  and 
informative  discussions  among  impor- 
tant segments  of  our  national  press  and 
each  proposal  has  developed  its  own  pro- 
ponents and  its  opponents.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  President,  this  is  all  to  the  good. 
Challenging  and  constructive  recommen- 
dations such  as  those  emanating  from 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  may  not  be  the  final 
and  accepted  answer  to  our  continuing 
do-nothing  policy  toward  Cuba  but  from 
the  discussions  involving  these  and  other 
proposals  it  is  hoped  that  an  ail-Ameri- 
can, positive,  forward-moving  program 
may  be  evolved  toward  Cuba  which  will 
force  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nists out  of  Cuba  and  hurry  the  down- 
fall of  Castro  and  the  establishment  of 
a  free  and  representative  democratic 
government  in  Cuba. 

As  I  stated  on  the  Senate  fioor  during 
the  colloquies  which  followed  the  pro- 
posals of  Senators  Allott  and  Curtis, 
I  am  not  personally  wholly  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind  that  either  of  them,  or 
both  together,  provide  us  with  the  prop- 
er formula  for  s^ion  at  this  time.  I 
believe  we  should,  for  example,  fully 
explore  the  availabiUty  of  other  Cuban 
soil — some  nearby  islands,  perhaps — or 
some  other  location,  other  than  Guan- 
tanamo Bay.  for  a  free  provisional  Cu- 
ban Government,  representative  of  all 
responsible  Cuban  factions,  and  one 
which  our  own  country  could  and  should 
then  recognize.  And  instead  of  the  type 
of  Pacific  blockade  envisioned  by  Sen- 
ator CintTis,  I  said  at  the  time  in  the 


discussion  in  the  Senate — and  I  rise  to- 
day to  describe  more  fully  what  I  had 
in  mind — that  there  is  an  alternative 
first  step  which  in  my  own  opinion  our 
country  can  and  should  take  in  the  area 
of  utilizing  economic  pressures  to  bring 
Castro  to  his  knees.  However,  I  again 
salute  Senators  Allott  and  CxntTis  and 
all  others  who  are  devoting  their  talents 
and  their  thoughts  to  the  imperative 
need  to  "get  America  moving" — ^to  quote 
an  almost  forgotten  phrase  from  our  re- 
cent past — in  the  direction  of  doing 
something  more  effective  about  Cuba 
than  merely  decrying  the  existence  of 
the  Communist  Castro  dictatorship  on 
our  doorstep  and  wringing  our  hands  at 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Russians  to  go 
home  or  the  reluctance  of  Castro  volun- 
tarily to  abdicate.  Our  recent  history 
with  relationship  to  the  Cuban  peril  is 
indeed  most  melancholy  and  discourag- 
ing. 

One  of  the  most  inadequate  and  least 
satisfying  aspects  of  present  n.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba  consists  of  the  half-heart- 
ed measures  that  have  been  taken  to- 
ward weakening  the  economic  base  of 
the  Castro  regime.  Granted,  there  is  a 
virtually  complete  embargo  on  United 
States-Cuba  trade  that  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  February  1962  and  that  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  are  for  the 
most  part  imposing  sharp  curtailments 
on  their  own  trade  in  Cuba.  But  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  other  measures  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  and  see 
just  what  effect  they  have  had. 

First,  imder  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriations  Act  of  1962,  U.S.  Con- 
gress provided  that  American  aid  will 
be  denied  to  any  country  whose  ships 
carry  arms  or  strategic  materials  to 
Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  complete  text  of  these  con- 
gressional prohibitions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Public  Law  87-872  (76  Stet.  1165),  Oc- 
tober 33,  1962:  Section  107(a).  No  asstotence 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  country  which 
selto,  furnishes,  or  permlto  any  ships  under 
ita  registry  to  carry  to  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  to 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime,  under  the 
Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
any  arms,  ammunition,  Implemente  ol  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  or  any  su-tlcles,  ma- 
terials, ox  supplies,  such  as  petroleum,  trans- 
portetlon  materials  of  strategic  value,  and 
Items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used 
In  the  production  of  arms,  ammtinltlon,  and 
Implements  of  war,  contained  on  the  list 
maintained  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Asslstence 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
ntohed  to  any  country  which  sells,  furnishes, 
or  permlte  any  ships  under  Ite  regtotry  to 
carry  Items  of  economic  assistance  to  Cuba  so 
long  as  It  to  governed  by  the  Castro  regime, 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  withholding  of  such  asslstence 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
and  repcMTte  such  determination  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Apprc^rlatlons  C<Hnmlt- 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Appropriations  Conunlttees  of  the 
House  of  Representotlves.  Reporte  made 
pursuant  to  thto  subsection  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  within  seven 


days  of  submission  to  the  committees  and 
shall  contain  a  statement  by  the  President 
of  the  reasons  for  such  detemoination. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  these 
provisions  are  not,  however,  enforced 
with  regard  to  NATO-type  aid  to  NATO 
countries.  Hence,  this  is  not  as  strong 
as  it  soimds,  since  Cuba  has  been  receiv- 
ing arms  from  the  Communist  bloc  in 
Communist  bottoms  for  3  years  now. 
None  c(xne  directly  from  non-Communist 
countries. 

Second,  a  series  of  measures  was  an- 
nounced last  October,  just  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Soviet  missile-launch 
sites  and  nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba.  It 
consisted  of  the  following: 

First,  UJ3.  ports  will  be  closed  to  all 
ships  of  any  nation  that  permits  its  ves- 
sels to  carry  military  equipment  to  Cuba. 

Second,  U.S.  ports  will  be  closed  to  any 
ship  that  on  a  continuous  run  carries  any 
nonmilitary  Communist  cargoes  to 
Cuba. 

Third,  Foreign  shipowners  whose  ves- 
sels are  engaged  in  trade  between  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  will  be  prohibited 
from  carrying  UJS.  Government-financed 
cargoes  on  any  of  their  ships. 

Fourth,  UJS.  fiagships  of  UJS.-owned 
ships  are  forbidden  to  carry  goods  to  and 
from  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  this  series  of  measures 
sounded  fairly  strong,  when  first  enun- 
ciated; but,  I  hasten  to  add,  they  were 
never  put  into  effect.  The  administra- 
tion attributed  its  inaction  to  the  Octo- 
ber missiles  crisis,  the  subsequent  nego- 
tiations over  the  release  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  prisoners,  and  vigorous  protests 
from  some  of  our  allies. 

Finally,  last  February  the  administra- 
tion Issued  an  order  barring  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment-financed cargoes  to  foreign 
ships  trading  with  Cuba.  The  President 
directed  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  deny — ^"shipments  of  such 
cargoes  on  vessels  that  have  called  at  a 
Cuban  port  since  January  1, 1963,  unless 
the  owner  of  such  a  ship  gives  satisfac- 
tory assurances  that  no  ship  imder  his 
control  will  henceforth  be  employed  in 
the  Cuban  trade." 

Thus,  our  present  policy  with  req^ect 
to  discouraging  our  allies  from  trading 
with  Castro's  Cuba  consists  of  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropri- 
ations Act  of  1962  that  is  virtually  inap- 
plicable and  the  order  denjring  shipments 
of  U.S.  Government-financed  cargoes  on 
individual  ships  that  have  traded  with 
Cuba  since  last  January  1. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
an  editorial,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  states : 

The  latest  step  was  a  request  to  Brltein 
to  prohibit  Cuban  planes  from  landing  on 
Grand  Cayman  Island,  which  to  regarded  as 
a  convenient  transfer  point  for  Cuban  Com- 
muntote  traveling  to  South  American  coun- 
trtes. 

The  editorial  also  states: 

The  other  measure  was  a  freeze  on  an 
estimated  $33  million  In  deposlte  ($30  mil- 
lion held  by  the  Cuban  government,  and  the 
remainder  by  Cuban  natlonato  reddent  in 
Cuba)  accompanied  by  a  ban  on  n.S.  dollar 
transactions  with  Cuba. 

But  neither  one  of  these  has  any  sig- 
nificant impact  whatsoever  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Cuba.    I  call  to  the 
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attention  oi  the  Senate  this  editorial. 
entitled  "  X  cntrols'  on  Castro."  which 
was  mibUdii  d  in  the  New  Toric  Times; 
and  I  call  t<  the  attention  of  those  who 
read  the  R»  ioaa  who  may  not  be  famil- 
iar with  the  editorial  policies  of  the  New 
York  Times  the  fact  that  it  is  a  news- 
paper whict  supported  the  election  of 
President  Kennedy,  has  supported  his 
foreign  p(di  sy,  and  has  fairly  consist- 
ently supptrted  his  attitude  toward 
Cuba;  but  t&at  was  going  a  step  too  far 
in  trying  tc  bewilder  and  confuse  the 
public  so  t  «  editorial  concludes  with 
the  followin :  paragraph: 
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Mr.  Presk  ent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  thi  \  entire  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  pointin  the  Ricokd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  |to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

[From  th  >  New  Tork  (N.T.)  Times, 
July  13. 1963] 
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Mr.  President,  will  the 
South  Dakota  yield? 


Mr.  MUNDT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  for  his  splendid 
discussion  of  U.S.  policy— or  the  lack 
of  it— toward  the  Cuban  Government. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  the  previous  discus- 
sions in  the  Congress,  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  forum  in  the  Oovemment 
where  this  subject  is  being  discussed  and 
where  constructive  steps  are  being  sug- 
gested. These  are  helpful  suggestions 
which  could  well  receive  consideration 
from  other  quarters  in  the  National 
Government,  although  apparently  they 
are  not 

In  regard  to  the  instance  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota — the  im- 
poundment, a  week  ago  today,  of  Cuban 
funds — I  a$k  if  it  is  not  true  that  there 
are  at  least  three  points  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  freezing  of  those  funds  which 
render  it  virtually  ineffective. 

First,  $13  million  of  that  $33  million 
was  in  private  funds  which  were  tied  up 
by  litigation  of  American  claimants 
against  Cuban  citizens  or  corporations. 
Therefore,  the  freeze  order  was  without 
any  effect  whatsoever  upon  the  $13 
million. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  I  xmderstand  it 
was  freezing  something  which  was  al- 
ready frozen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Second,  part  of  the  $20 
million  of  the  funds  for  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment itself  was  to  be  used  to  finance 
Cuba's  United  Nations  activities  in  this 
country.  When  that  was  discovered,  an 
order  to  unfreeze  that  particular  portion 
of  the  fimds  was  entered,  thereby  vitiat- 
ing the  order  considerably.  It  is  well 
known  in  banking  circles  that  this  order 
might  be  a  petty  annoyance  or  disturb- 
ance and  may  even  have  some  small  psy- 
chological value,  but  it  has  no  practical 
effect  or  impact  whatsoever  upon  the 
Cuban  economic  situation. 

Is  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
familiar  with  that  view? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  entirely  correct. 

I  am  sure  it  was  that  aspect  of  it, 
among  others,  which  led  this  pro-Ken- 
nedy newspaper — the  New  York  Times — 
to  make  the  rather  cynical  remark  that 
this  announcement  "may  be  politically 
helpful  to  the  administration,  but  the 
actual  Impact  of  its  latest  steps  is  mini- 
mal," and  that  it  is  completely  worthless 
insofar  as  bringing  economic  pressure 
to  bear  on  Cuba  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Similarly  the  adminis- 
tration's effort  to  enforce  an  order  hav- 
ing to  do  with  travel  to  and  from  Cuba 
of  agents  trained  there  for  subversion  in 
other  Latin  American  countries  is  of  lit- 
tle value. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  order  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States:  but,  although  those  discus- 
sions were  approved  by  the  Council  of 
the  GAS,  four  major  nations  within  that 
association  abstained  in  that  vote; 
namely,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  Vene- 
zuela. So,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
though  that  move  provides  some  win- 
dow dressing  and  is  the  basis  for  a  lot  of 
administration  publicity  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  dealing  adequately  with 
Cuba,  even  that  resolution  was  a  dis- 
appointment. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  Pour 
nations  abstained  from  voting;  and  one 
nation  voted  against  us— 4>y  casting  a 
negative  vote. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  this  attitude  hi  re- 
gard to  travel  by  the  agents  of  subversion 
and  the  guerrillas  trained  In  Cuba  and 
sent  to  the  Latin  American  countries  has 
no  real  deterrent  effect:  and  those  move- 
ments continue  unimpeded,  as  heretofore, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  In  connection 
with  the  Senator's  statement,  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
dated  July  11,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  imder  the  heading 
"Red  Agent  Suspects  Fan  Out  of  Cuba." 
I  shall  read  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
article,  as  follows: 

The  State  Department  reported  yester- 
day that  16  to  ao  persons  described  as  "po- 
tential subversive  agents"  flew  from  Cuba 
to  various  Caribbean' countries  within  the 
last  several  weeks. 

The  article  relates  how  they,  in  turn, 
were  conveyed  from  there  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican coimtries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rio  Agent  Suspects  Pak  Odt  or  CtJBA 

The  State  Department  reported  yesterday 
that  15  to  20  persons  described  as  "potential 
subversive  agents"  flew  from  Cuba  to  various 
Caribbean  countries  within  the  last  several 
weeks. 

Press  Officer  Bichard  I.  Phillips  said  the 
persons,  presumably  Cubans,  were  aboard 
three  Russian-made  Dyushin  airliners  that 
landed  at  Grand  Cayman  Island,  a  British- 
owned  Caribbean  island.  He  said  they  then 
transferred  to  non-Cuban  commercial  flights 
for  other  points  in  the  Caribbean,  including 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

He  said  the  State  Department  had  drawn 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  British.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  he  said.  Britain  has  Joined 
with  the  United  SUtes  in  its  policy  of  iso- 
lating the  Red  Castro  regime  and  not  allow- 
ing such  flights. 

No  response  has  yet  been  received  from  the 
British  Government,  he  added. 

State  Department  authorities  said  that, 
although  Costa  Rica  has  broken  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Havana  regime  and 
has  Joined  In  the  American  Republics'  effort 
to  isolate  Cuba,  oflldals  at  the  San  Jose  air- 
port apparently  were  taken  by  Surprise  at  the 
arrival  of  the  passengers  from  Cuba  and  al- 
lowed their  entry  into  Costa  Rica  in  normal 
fashion  for  airline  passengers. 

What  other  Caribbean  points  the  pas- 
sengers went  to  was  not  stated. 

In  Havana,  meanwhile,  Cuban  news- 
papers reported  for  tiie  first  time  yesterday 
that  Washington  had  froaen  Cuban  assets  in 
the  United  States  and  taken  other  measures 
to  clamp  on  a  financial  squeese. 

The  newspaper  Bl  Mimdo  said : 

"Of  course  this  measure  does  not  affect  the 
Cuban  Government's  available  dollar  reserves 
tot  its  dealings  with  other  countries  because 
in  these  transactions  American  banks  or 
similar  organizations  are  not  Involved. 
These  reserves  are  not  deposited  in  any  of 
them." 

I  In  another  development,  the  Soviet  Union 
ratified  a  loan  agreement  giving  Cuba  long- 
term  credit  on  favorable  terms  to  "cover  the 
excess  of  Soviet  goods  deliveries  over  Cuban 
deliveries  to  the  TJBSSL^"  the  United  Press 
reported  from  Moscow. 
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(A  brief  announcement  Tuesday  by 
said  tb*  0ovlei  credit  "will  atreBgOMn  «he 
Cuban  eoopoiy,  Mlp  the  Cnb«a  popttlatlaa 
with  cooaumer  goods."  Tkas  saM  tbm  ar- 
rangement was  concluded  last  February,  but 
gave  no  farther  details.] 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  aiH>re- 
date  the  contributions  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  made. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  who  has  made  a  great 
study  of  this  entire  Cuban  problem,  and 
heretofore  has  expressed  himself  very 
lucidly  and  effectively  on  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  t>een  interested  in  this  ccdloquy  be- 
tweoi  the  8«iator  from  South  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

It  has  devekved  that  oat  of  the  $30 
million,  >,whi^  presumably  has  been 
frozen,  probably  (»ily  half  of  that 
amount  was  tn  fact  frozen.  $13  million 
was  already  froaen.  An  unnamed 
amount  was  unf  rosea — ^let  us  say  half  of 
it.  or  lis  miUion. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
remember  how  much  good  American 
merchandise  we  sent  to  Cuba  as  a  ran- 
som for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  carry  the 
amount  in  my  mind,  but  it  was  much 
larger  than  either  the  $15  million  or  the 
$30  million. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  My  memory  is  that  it 
was  a]H>roximatdy  $53  million. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  beUeve  it  was  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Cannot  Castro  laugh 
up  his  sleeve  at  us  when  we  are  stupid 
oiough  to  think  that  we  are  making 
progress  by  freezing  $15  million,  and 
then  hand  him  $53  million  of  new 
wealth,  new  and  usable  merchandise  in 
exchange  tot  those  prisoners— one  of  the 
most  effective  bits  of  international 
blackmaU  in  history? 

Mr.  BCUNDT.  The  Senator  makes  a 
sound  observation.  While  all  of  us  are 
pleased  at  any  little  token  step  whatso- 
ever against  Castro,  and  agree  it  was 
perfectly  prtq^er  for  the  admlnistratioa 
to  have  taken  those  steps,  but  to  balloon 
them  up,  to  headline  them,  and  to  make 
a  qieclal  announcement  about  them  in 
order  to  deceive  the  pe(V>le  bade  home 
into  believing  we  are  doing  something 
eflTecttve  was  too  much  for  the  New  York 
Times  to  stomach.  For  that  reason  the 
editorial  was  written. 

The  whole  program  <tf  the  administra- 
tion is  at  best  a  halfhearted  and  less 
than  a  halfway  program.  It  is  emi 
more  half-hearted  than  I  said  It  was  In 
my  colloquy  the  other  day  witti  the  Sen- 
ator ftom  Colorado  [Mr.  Auott],  when 
he  was  deltverlng  his  magnificent 
address.  At  that  time  I  declared  that 
we  are  telling  a  shipping  company,  in 
effect,  "All  we  require  of  you  is  ttiat  your 
ships  A.  B.  and  C  which  trade  with 
Cuban  ports,  shall  not  enter  onr  potts; 
but  yoQ  may  bring  Into  our  ports  any 
other  ships  you  operate." 

Actually,  we  are  saying.  "Ships  A.  B, 
and  C  may  enter  our  ports  and  cany 
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cargo  to  Cuba  so  long  as  that  cargo  is  not 
financed  Iff  the  VJB.  Qovemment." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  wnantmous  ecm- 
sMit  to  have  printed  tn  the  Racots  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  ttie  most  recent 
report  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
listtaig  free  worid,  Yugoslav,  and  PoUsh 
flag  vessels  arriving  in  Cuba  since 
January  1,  li>€3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

DarABTMKMT    or    COMMEBCX    Mabttimk 
AOMtmSTKATIOH  Repobt  No.  0 


LIST  or  nos  world  ahb  polob  flsc  vssskls 
aaazvim  iir  cvsa  bincx  januast  i,  itsa 

Secticn  1.  Pursuant  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Action  Menwrandinn  Mo.  aao,  dated 
February  5,  1963,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State;  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; the  Administrator,  Agency  tat 
International  Development,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator, General  Services  Administration, 
concerning  U.S.  Government  shipments  by 
foreign-fiag  vessels  in  the  Cuban  trade,  the 
Maritime  Administration  is  making  avail- 
able to  the  appropriate  departments  the  fol- 
lowing list  oC  vessels  which  have  arrived  in 
Cuba  since  January  1,  1903,  based  on  infor- 
mation received  through  May  31,  1963,  ex- 
clusive of  those  vessels  that  called  at  Cuba 
on  UjS.  Government-approved  noncommer- 
cial vojrages  and  those  listed  in  section  2: 

Flag  of  registry,  name  of  ship 

Gross 
tonnage 
Total— all  flags  (97)  ships...  807.581 


BriUsh  (33  ships) __  336,443 


Ardgem 6, 981 

Ardmore 4,664 

Ardrowan 7,S00 

Arlington  Court 9,662 

Athelcrown    (tanker).. 11,149 

Athelduke    (tanker) 9,069 

Athelmere  (tanker). _  7,624 

Athebnonarch  (tanker) 11,182 

Athelsidtan   (tanker) 9,149 

Arisfalth 7,868 

Cblpbee> 7.271 

PIT  BUI 


7, 119 

Haaei';K)ar 7,907 

Ho  rung 7, 121 

Ivy  FWr » —  7. 201 

Unkmoor .  8,236 

London  Confidence  (tanker) 31,699 

LoiidOB  I&tfepeBdence  (tanker) ...  22, 64S 

London  Majesty  (tanker) 13,182 

LoDdmi  Pride  (tanker) 10, 776 

UooOan  Splendour  (tanker) 16. 196 

liondaii  Victory  (tanker) 12. 132 

Ziord  Gladstone 11.299 

MUatha  Kutei  prise 1,166 

I  Bsplarer  (tanker) 16.267 

(tanker) 16,367 


Pampas 7, 

Bhienfoon 7. 127 

Tulsa  HiU 7. 120 

Vercharmian 7. 265 

West  Breeze^ 8,718 

Yungfutary - ».  388 

Zela  M '— . 7. 287 


Greek  (23  ships) 191,064 

Alderbaraa    (tanker) . 12,897 

Americana 7, 104 

ApoUoD 9, 744 

Capetan  Petros 7, 291 

Despolna » 6, 006 

Smbassy 8.418 

Gaum 7,366 

Gloria 7, 128 

Bydraloa  m  ^ 6, 239 

King  llMaeui 9.153 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


FIsy  of  re^iatry,  nmme  •/  ahip — Oontinned 

Gron 

Greek — Continued  tonnage 

Kyra  Hariklla ._-      6,888 

Ifaria  Santa .__      7,217 

Mastro-Stellos  H 7,282 

North  Empress 10,904 

Pamit 3,  929 

Pantanassa 7, 131 

Pmelope.- 6,  712 

Perseus  (tanker) 15,852 

Redestos 5.911 

Seirioe 7,239 

Sirtus    (tanker) _     16,241 

Stylianos  N.  Vlsssopulos 7,244 

Western  Trader » 9,268 

Lebanese  (14  ships) 96,633 

Akamas 7,285 

Aiolos  n _ 7,256 

Carnation  > 4.  884 

Giorgos  Tsakiroglou 7,240 

nena 5, 925 

Malou 7, 145 

Mantric 7,255 

Mousse 6, 984 

Noelle 7, 261 

Noonl 7.070 

Olga- -  7, 199 

Parmartna 6,721 

Rasani  > ___  7, 253 

St.  Nicolas 7,165 

Italian    (7   ships) 63,415 

Achille - 6,960 

Annalisa* 3.479 

Arenella» 7.183 

Cannaregio 7,184 

Linda  Giovanna  (tanker) 9,986 

Naaarenoi 7.173 

San  Nicola  (tanker) 12,461 

Norwegian  (5  ships) 46, 695 

Benny   Viking. _ 3,867 

Kongsgaard  (tanker) 19,999 

Ole  Bratt 8,262 

PDlydlpper   (tanker) 11.787 

Tine - -  4,750 

PoUsh   (5  ships) 30,274 

Baltyk 6, 963 

Bialystok — 7,173 

Bytom - 6.»67 

Chopin  i «.  987 

Plasft 8. 184 

Tv«oiUv  (4  rtilps) 28,641 

Bar 7.283 

Cavtat 7.268 

Dugl  Otok •••97 

TreMsnJlea ▼.  1«8 

^aaniah  (3  ships) 4.566 

CasUUo   Amp^idia 8.566 

Sierra  Madre 999 

fc  -J..  "1- —  .     TS 

West  German  (1  ship) :  Adolf  Leon- 

hardt' - 7,068 

JapazMse  (1  ship):  Meiachtm Mam..  8,647 

Moroccan  (1  ship)  :  TOnbkal 8.748 

Swedish  (1  ship):  Dagmar 6,490 

>  Added  to  report  No.  8  appearing  in  the 
Federal  Register,  issue  of  May  35,  1963. 

Ssa  2.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
<A  National  Security  Action  Memorandum 
No.  330  ot  F^tiruary  5.  1963,  the  foUowing 
vessels  which  called  at  Cuba  after  JantMry  1, 
1968  have  reacquired  eligibility  to  carry 
Uatted  States  Goveniment-fliianced  cargoes 
from  the  United  States  by  virtue  o(  the  per- 
sons who  control  the  vessels  having  given 
satisfactory  certification  and  assurance  that 
no  ships  \mder  their  control  will,  thence- 
forth, be  employed  tn  the  Cuba  trade  so  long 
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Urn 


as  itrasMln* 
Ctovcnunent  tc 
a.  SIzicelast 


Danlah  (1  iblp 
b.  Prevloiis 


poUejF  of  the  United  SUtaa 
dlacourage  luch  trade: 
ifeport. 

Oro$$ 
tonnage 
Hfmmerland 8,774 


r  ports. 

J  taf  o/  registrjf 


'  r 


British. 


Sac.  3.  Tbe 
hmw  made  the 
Cuba  In  IMS. 
tbitMigblCaySl 


slips 


Flacol  rrgistry 


BrtUali  («) 

OrerkOO) 

LebuMae(M) 

N«nwflMi(7) 

ItaUui  (8) 

Yosortsv  (« 

ApaiiUb(2) 

IHnMi(l) 

nemun  (West)  (1) 

JapsMse  (1) 

MMoenn  (1) 

Svediih(l) 


Total  am... . 

PoiWiCD 


I  totes 


NoTS.— Trtp 
■Ni.lsnd2brcaa0 
trip  to  Cabs. 


I 


Mr 

Senaton 


IfUMEr. 


and 


the  tonnage. 


Senator 
the  Baoou. 
helpful  at  tbi 


ins 

ttae  Senator's 


amount  whid 

Mr.  MUNDT. 
correct  about 


The  countries 
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Number 

of  ships 

1 


listed  in  Sections  1  and  2 
toUowlng  number  of  trips  to 
on  information  received 
1968: 


Nanber  of  trips 


Jao- 
nsry 


Feb 
rnsry 


12 

2 


19 
1 


Msrrfa 


28 
1 


April 


1« 
8 
8 


86 
2 


May 


18 
1 


In  this  section  eioeed  ship  totals  in 
some  ol  tbe  ships  made  more  tlian  1 


DOHAXO  W.  AuouMinB, 
Mmrltime  Administrator. 


It  is  about  time  for 
the  country  generally  to 
know  apedfic  Jly  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  coniection  with  the  extensive 
trade  now  beng  conducted  with  Cuba. 
The  reports  11  it  the  names  of  the  ships. 


he  dates,  and  the  entire 


factual  mater  al,  so  that  the  pec^le  will 
realise  that  ve  are  practically  ddng 
nothing  whati  oever  at  the  moment  even 
to  make  trade 
nothing  about 
siUe. 

Mr.  CURTI$ 
Senator  yield 

Mc  MUNDT. 


with  Cuba  difflcult.  to  say 
trying  to  make  it  impos- 


Mr.  President,  will  the 
o  me  briefly? 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  dl8ttnguls4ed  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  happy  that  the 
is  pu  ;tlng  the  entire  table  into 
nzt  I  believe  it  would  be 
time  if  he  would  mention 
the  totals  invblved.    My  recollection  of 
the  figures  is  t  lat  they  are  most  astound- 
I  shall  h  ive  something  to  say  about 
remarks  later.    But  some 


of  the  coontrli  s  listed  show  a  grand  total 


is  beyond  one's  belief. 

The  Senator  is  entirely 
the  amounts.  Actually  I 
have  not  addeA  the  total  number  of  gross 
tons.  Howeve  r.  In  the  period  covered  by 
the  report  th(  re  has  be«i  a  total  of  97 
ships  carrying  a  gross  tonnage  of  807.581 
tons.   The  na  nes  of  the  ships  are  listed. 


are  also  listed.    I  am  sure 


that  many  Sei  lators.  when  they  read  the 
list  oi  ships,  vlU  share  with  me  disap- 
pointment w  len  they  find  that  the 
biggest  off  enoors  in  this  regard  and  the 
Uggest  traffic]  en  in  blood  money  are  our 
good  friends  m  the  British  Isles — Great 
-Britain. 

Mr.  Presldefat.  this  indicates  that  the 
administration's   half-hearted  measure 


-I  I 


has  had  no  vtalMe  effect.  The  number  of 
trips  made  by  free  wortd  ships  to  Cuba 
actually  was  lower  in  /anuary,  1  month 
befwe  the  administration's  order  went 
into  effect,  than  in  any  month  since  then 
through  May. 

So,  if  the  order  did  ansrthing.  it  seemed 
to  oicourage  people  to  trade  with  Cuba 
instead  of  to  discourage  them. 

Other  sources  indicate  that  shipping 
from  some  of  our  European  allies  to  Cuba 
may  be  even  greater  than  U.S.  Govern- 
ment reports  show.  I  call  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  a  recent  report  issued  by 
"Revolutionary  Unity,"  a  Cuban  organi- 
zation in  Miami  claiming  excellent 
sources  of  information  from  inside  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  tabulation  of  free  world 
shipping  with  Cuba  prepared  by  this  or- 
ganization, which  also  breaks  it  down  by 
months,  countries,  and  by  offenders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoto,  as  follows: 

Free  icorld  ships  entering  Cuban  ports 


United  Kingdom 

Lebam^ 

Oreeor 

France » 

Sweden _.... 

Italy , 

Morooco 

Demnaric 

Norway , 

Hidland 

Spain i 

Turkey .; 

West  Oermany 

Total 


70 


§ 


1« 


16 


18 


I 


27 


10 


48 

27 

35 

4 

1 

11 
11 
2 
2 
10 
3 
3 
5 
1 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Regardless  of  source, 
the  available  Information  suggests  that 
the  measure  announced  last  Friday  is  not 
working  effectively.  In  fact,  I  submit 
that  it  Is  doubtful  whether  it  is  working 
at  alL  Meanwhile,  the  volume  of  So- 
viet-bloc shipping  to  Cuba  seems  to  be 
rising. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  in  the  Rscou)  at  this  point 
in  my  remaito  a  brief  statement  made 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
11  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Rep- 
resentative RooBBS,  dealing  with  this  spe- 
dflc  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

BT7SSIAICS    iMCaSASB   SBIFS  TO    CDBA 

Sotirce:  CoHoasssiOKAL  Rscoao,  June  11, 
1968,  19.  10644-10645. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman,  X 
have  received  Infoimation  from  various  U£. 
Oovemment  sources  which  show  that  the 
Riiaslans  have  increased  the  number  of  ships 
suppljrlng  CcMtro'8  island  in  recent  weeks. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  determine  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  increase,  but  stepped  up 
shipping  was  an  early  sign  of  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  of  CTuba  last  sxunmer.  I 
strongly  urge  that  U.8.  sxirveiUance  of  Cuba 
be  Intensified  to  Insure  that  our  intelligence 
community  can  provide  reliable  and  accu- 
rate data  for  VB.  policymakers. 


During  the  month  of  May.  37  Soviet  ships, 
along  with  9  Soviei-bloe  ships,  sailed  in  Cuba. 
April  shipping  figures  show  37  Soviet  vessels, 
along  with  7  Sovlet-bloo  ships.  Total  Iron 
Curtain  shipping  to  Cuba  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1963  numbers  166  ships.  62  ot 
which  were  tankers. 

Detailed  Russian  shipping  figures  tar  1063 
are  as  follows: 


Motith 

Total 

Soviot- 
nag  ships 

Bloc- 
flaK  ships 

Tankers 

January 

February 

March 

AlMTll 

May 

41 
38 
3S 
34 

46 

3n 

34 
32 

27 
37 

« 

4 

as 

7 
• 

10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

To  date 

DM 

1«5 

-fn 

29 

62 

However,  the  shocking  fact  Is  that  one 
out  of  every  three  ships  supplying  Castro's 
island  is  from  the  free  world. 

Since  January  1963.  89  allied  ships  have 
made  trips  to  Cuba,  and  90  of  thess  vessels 
were  tankers.  This  shipping  would  have 
been  considerably  reduced  If  the  n.8.  Gov- 
ernment had  Implemented  my  proposal  to 
close  VS.  ports  to  nations  which  allow  their 
flags  to  be  tised  In  sea  trade  with  Cuba. 
However,  such  action  is  warranted  particu- 
larly now  in  view  of  this  new  develc^ment. 

The  British  are  the  main  offenders.  Sjnce 
January  of  this  year  there  have  been  33  Brit- 
ish ships  which  have  caUed  in  Cuba.  Tbe 
British  would  think  twice  about  shipping  to 
Castro  if  we  banned  the  Queen  Mary  from 
New  York  Harbor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  also  ask  that  the  news 
stories  on  this  subject  appearing  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  on  June  21  and  June  25, 
this  year,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[ntnn  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  21.  1963] 
Cubs  TSAin  Risx  Aiasiumo  to  Umitbd  Statxs 

WasHXNOTON,  June  20<— Administration  of- 
ficials privately  expressed  concern  today 
about  the  Increase  in  Western  shipping  to 
Cuba. 

This  was  learned  as  the  Mtoltlme  Ad- 
ministration released  the  names  of  21  ships 
added  to  the  U.S.  blacklist  for  trading  with 
Cuba. 

Although  the  21  compose  the  largest  list 
yet  rdeased  by  tbe  Government  agency  since 
the  blacklist  was  put  into  effect  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  additional  vessels  bound  for  Cuba  were 
noted  In  Lloyd's  Shipping  Index,  which 
records  ship  movements  all  over  the  world. 

BSXTBH   Sam  WT,aifCT 

State  Department  and  White  House  of- 
ficials pinpointed  British  and  Greek-owned 
ships  as  playing  a  major  role  among  the 
vessels  trading  with  the  Communist  domi- 
nated island. 

A  high  official  remarked: 

"The  British  and  Greek  €k>vemments 
could  certainly  do  more  than  they  are  doing 
about  their  ships  going  to  Cuba.  So  far  they 
have  done  nothing." 

Although  the  Greek  Government  has  made 
three  major  pronouncements  since  the 
Cuban  crisis  last  fall  about  Its  ships  not 
going  to  Cuba,  a  number  of  Greek-flag  as 
well  as  Greek-owned  vessels,  show  up  on 
every  list.  ■"" 

The  newest  group  Includes  seven  Greek 
and  five  Lebanese  ships,  most  of  which  are 
owned  by  Greeks.  Only  4  British  ships  were 
in  this  count,  bringing  the  British  total  up 
to  37  ships  making  47  trips  sinoe  January  1. 

Thirty  Greek-flag  ships  have  made  87  trips 
and  19  Lebanese  ships  have  made  19  trips. 
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The  bUekllst  now  contains  the  names  of 
IIB  WeMsra  and  Pidlsh  sh:^  maklnff  US 
tr^  stnoe  Jaiuury  1.  the  arbitrary  cutoff 
date. 

The  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  pick  tip  UjB. 
Government  cargoes  in  UjS.  ports  as  thslr 
punishment  for  going  to  Cuba.  However, 
any  owner  can  remove  his  veesel  trouk  the 
blacklist  by  promising  it  will  not  eaU  at 
Cuba  again. 

Many  American  shipping  executives  and 
maritime  labor  unions  were  drtlcal  when 
the  single  restriction  against  Cuban-trading 
ships  was  announced  in  February.  They  pre- 
dicted then  that  it  was  not  strong  enough  to 
deter  Western  shipowners  from  diverting 
their  vessels  from  this  trade  which  has  be- 
came more  prcAtable  In  recent  months. 

The  International  Longshoremen'k  Asso- 
ciation (AFL-CXO)  takes  more  credit  than 
the  Government  for  cutUng  off  a  large  por- 
tion of  Cuban-trading  ships  by  refusing  to 
work  aiiy  cargoes  on  them  or  any  ships  of 
any  shipowner  going  to  Cuba. 

[ftom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June  25.  1963] 
Mobs  Ships  Go  to  Cuba 
(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley)    . 
WasHZNOroN,  June  24. — ^Havana  radio  to- 
day confirmed  what  administration  officials 
have  been  saying  quietly  with  concern — that 
free  world  shipping  to  Cuba  is  on  the  in- 


The  Communist  radio  broadcast  <iuoied  an 
editorial  at  the  Havana  newqiapcr  Hoy  say- 
ing. "Bach  new  boat  which  is  added  to  this 
list  is  a  defeat  for  the  imperialists  since  it 
signifies  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  ad- 
dition of  a  boat  and  a  company  and  a  capl- 
taUstle  ooimtry  which  has  ignored  the  Tan- 
kee  threats,  has  disobeyed  the  orders,  has 
dlarigsrded  the  persuasions,  and  the  de- 
maada^* 

^asarnOMS  TO  BLACKLIST 

LM^.,1Mi^sdaj  ths  largest  single  group  of 
free  wain  ships  calling  at  Cuba  was  an- 
nounced by  the  17.S.  Government  and  added 
to  the  blacklist. 

That  list  now  numbers  118  vessels  which 
are  not  privileged  to  transport  U.8.  Govern- 
ment-financed cargoes  out  of  UB.  ports. 
They  can  pick  up  such  cargoes  in  foreign 
ports  and  carry  them  to  another  foreign 
port. 

The  blacklist  contains  the  names  of  those 
ships  which  have  called  at  Cuba  since  Jan- 
nary  1. 

'OT  B'lVPUUT ( 


'Tbe  fact  that  they  already  have  had  to 
inscrtbe  118  boats  on  the  blacklist  is  a  proof 
of  the  stupidity  oC  this  policy,  ta  its  weak- 
ness, of  Its  Inevltabls  failure.-  Boy  said. 

•nis  niunber  of  vessels  v&sitlng  Cuba  has 
been  iacrsased  slnos  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
visited  Russia,  the  rumBpapet  stated. 

"The  world  sees  that  the  world  balance  of 
forces  and  ths  unity  at  Cuba  with  the  So- 
cialist world  augw  the  complete  failure  of 
the  UJB.  poUcy  aggresBton."  It  added. 

Barly  last  week,  administration  oSeials 
had  said  in  private  drelss  that  they  were 
dlst\urbed  by  the  rlss  in  free  world  flipping 
to  Cuba. 

mew  suoAB  cbop  notbd 

They  were  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the 
present  sugar  crop,  for  which  the  Commu- 
nists are  willing  to  pay  premium  freight  rates 
to  get  the  crop  moving. 

XJA.  shipping  sources  do  not  feel  the  single 
restriction  which  the  Government  has  im- 
posed upon  free  world  Ailps  calling  at  Cuba 
is  suAdent  to  stop  daipownsrs  from  use  at 
their  vessMs  In  that  trade. 

The  Oovemiasnt  restrletfcm  covers  only 
the  ship  involved. 


When  it  was  announced  Friruary  t,  xwt- 
roactive  to  ships  ot  jKaaarj  I,  there 


criticism  in  this  country  that  It  would  not 
do  tbe  Job.  But  Govemmant  oUrtals  said 
It  would  be  sultelent,  noting  sodti  trading 
to  Cuba  bad  dropped  sharply  txam  October 
when  the  initial  warning  was  issued. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation (AITf-CIO)  claims  that  its  own  ban 
against  both  ships  and  ibipowners  calling  at 
Cuba  since  November  8  has  done  more  to  cut 
down  the  calls  than  the  Government's  re- 
striction. 

An  ILA  qxikesman  said  the  union  still  re- 
ceives two  or  three  calls  daUy  from  ship  char- 
terers and' brokers  clearing  a  vessel  before 
it  is  chartered  to  a  new  operator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Here,  too,  we  get  out  of 
the  realm  of  generaUties  and  speculation 
and  come  down  to  the  actual  names  ot 
the  offenders,  the  names  of  the  ships, 
and  the  amounts  of  merchandise  being 
transported. 

Why  should  the  iwesent  measure  work, 
Mr.  President?  What  incentive  is  there 
tor  some  of  om*  allies  to  curtail  their 
trade  with  Cuba?  Certainly  ncme  can 
be  found  in  UJS.  policy  on  Cuba. 

The  fact  <rf  the  matter  is  that  the 
Uhited  States  has  not  demonstrated  that 
it  rraUy  means  business  when  it  says 
that  Communist  power  in  this  hemi- 
sphere is  Intolerable,  nonnegotiable.  and 
must  be  eliminated. 

Certainly  the  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle  was 
not  such  a  demonstration.  Surely,  the 
aftermath  of  the  missile  crisis  of  last 
fan  as  well  as  the  weeks  preceding  it 
convinced  nobody  that  we  really  regard 
Cuba  as  an  urgent  threat  to  the  securi^ 
of  this  hemisidiere  that  must  be  dealt 
with  accordingly.  And  certainly  diplo- 
matic r^resentatlons  to  our  allies  to 
curtail  their  trade  with  Cuba  are  mean- 
ingless in  the  face  of  this  record  and 
alongside  the  puny  measure  I  described 
earlier. 

Before  we  can  expect  other  free  na- 
tions to  go  along  with  our  desire  to  in- 
tensify the  boycott  at  Castro's  Cuba,  we 
must  demonstrate  that  we  really  are  seri- 
ous  and  mean  business. 

Having  dfcqrtayed  this  Intention  clearly 
for  all  the  world  to  see,  we  can  then  go 
to  our  alhes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
and  lay  it  on  the  line:  We  can  make  It 
clear  that  we  win  close  UJS.  ports  to  aU 
Teasels  of  any  country  permitting  trade 
with  Cuba^-not  just  to  those  speciflc 
vessels  engaged  in  the  trade.  And  we 
ean  warn  that  unwUUngneM  to  heed  our 
requests  wlE  zesutt  In  the  suqwnsion  or 
sharp  curtailment  of  UJS.  Qofemment 
aid  innograma  until  a  change  of  attitude 
is  manifested. 

I  reahae,  Mr.  President,  that  these  are 
stringent  measures  not  designed  to  en- 
hance our  poiiularlty  abroad,  but  strin- 
gent measures  may  be  required  to  oom- 
mnnieate  the  seriousness  of  our- Intent 
to  other  nations  and  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives with  reowct  to  the  Castro-Com- 
munist threat  In  this  hemisphere. 

I  do  not  dalm  original  authorship  of 
the  proposals  I  am  making  for  intensify- 
ing the  economic  boycott  of  Castro's 
Cuba.  I  am  sure  others  have  discussed 
them  and  advocated  an  nr  part  of  them 
at  dlfl eient  timea.  However.  I  first  ad- 
vocated these  proposals  shortly  after  the 
Fresident'B  speech  of  last  October  22. 
and  I  have  reiterated  them  on  frequent 
occasions  since.  I  think  it  is  now  time 
to  bring  them  formally  to  the  attention 


of  the  Senate  and  the  administration  aa 
I  am  dcrtng  here  today. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President:  Oar 
present  ecoxKoaie  sanetlons  against  the 
Castro  regime  are  halfhearted,  they 
have  had  no  visible  effect,  and  conse- 
quently more  stringent  measures  are  re- 
quired. A  number  of  ecmstruetlve  sug- 
gestions for  peaceful  but  positive  aetkms 
have  been  made  on  the  Senate  floor  these 
past  few  we^s. 

These  measures  effective  refute  and 
answer  the  oft-repeated  question  asked 
by  the  White  House  whenever  It  is  urged 
to  face  up  to  the  growing  perils  of  com- 
munism in  CidMt.  The  White  House  then 
seeks  to  aUay  or  divert  criticism  of  its 
"see  no  evil;  hear  no  evil;  speak  no  evil" 
policy  of  vadUation  by  askbiff.  *^eU. 
i^at  do  you  propose— that  we  go  to  war 
to  free  Cuba?" 

Mr.  President,  that  Yankee  habit  of 
seddng  to  answer  a  question  by  merely 
asking  another  may  have  some  merit 
elsewhere  but  it  has  neither  merit  nor 
validity  in  a  discussion  of  our  Cuban 
policy  or  la(^  of  Cuban  policy. 

Certainly  nobody  In  the  Senate  has 
remotdy  suggested  that  we  go  to  war  to 
free  Cuba,  but  a  growing  chorus  oi  un- 
hxppy  Senatmrs  reflecting  a  growing 
number  of  impatient  and  disHhisloiied 
Americans,  have  suggested  and  are  sug- 
gesting oonstmcttve  steps  far  short  of 
war  which  can  hasten  the  downf aU  of 
Castro  and  qieed  the  day  when  Cuba 
win  again  be  liberated  and  administered 
by  freedom-loving  Cubans. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  day  by 
day,  Mr.  President,  that  to  ccmtinue  to 
do  nothing  is  the  most  dangerous  policy 
of  alL  We  can  neither  wish  away  the 
problem  of  communism  and  Castroism 
in  Cuba  nor  dose  our  eyes  in  the  expec- 
tation that  when  we  <q>en  them  the  prob- 
lem win  have  evaporated.  Each  passing 
day  that  we  ignore  its  exlstenoe  increases 
the  dangers  of  its  presence  and  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  Its  elimination. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  program,  the 
positive  pdUdes  i^iieh  I  propoae  and 
strong^  recommend  here  this  afternoon 
have  a  number  of  attractive  and  appeal- 
ing virtues.  I  enumerate  some  qiecifi- 
caUy: 

First.  Nobody  can  successfully  argue 
that  this  program  Is  an  act  of  war.  By 
our  sovereign  right  to  control  our  own 
^ade,  our  own  harbors,  and  our  own 
foreign  aid  programs  we  simply  reenforee 
our  appMls  to  others  that  they  join  us  in 
helping  us  to  hdp  them  to  stay  free  and 
to  remain  securo  and  at  peace. 

Second.  To  the  degree  that  these  eco- 
nomic pressures  are  appUed  to  Cuba — 
and  the  degree  of  success  and  coopera- 
tion that  is  attained  wlU  depend  upon 
the  vigor  with  n^ileh  our  admtailstratiMi 
would  Implement  this  program — ^we  shall 
be  undermining  Castro-communism  in 
Cuba  and  weakening  his  capacity  to  do 
injury  elsewhere. 

Third.  By  urging  aU  monbers  of  the 
Organisation  ot  American  States  and  of 
NATO,  together  with  the  governments 
of  free  natkms  everywhere,  to  cooperate 
in  this  voluntary  but  eomparattv^  uni- 
versal withholding  of  aU  cammereial 
transactions  and  aU  free  shipping  from 
Cuba,  we  shaU  make  her  dependent  for 
outside  aid  upon  the  comparatively  weak 
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Cuhens  gener  kUy  will  then  realize  the 
meager  denei  to  which  they  can  be 
benefitted  ocr  ihe  Communist  cohorts  of 
their  own  tre  idieroas  leader. 

Fourth.  "Br  exercising  the  great  pres- 
tige of  our  Am  urican  leadership  potential 
in  winning  f r  le  nations  to  the  support 
of  this  organ!  led  program  of  economic 
pressures  we  shaU  gain  experience  with 
our  friends  abd  aUies  in  "working  In 
hsmess  togetUer"  in  the  interests  of  the 
mutual  seeuriir  and  advancement  of  all 
free  peoples.  Fkcm  these  experiences 
in  effective  tismwork  and  cooperation 
it  would  be  tcved  the  same  countries 
under  Americi  n  leadership  and  inqntra- 
tion  then  migMt  ccxne  to  take  other  col- 
lective and  ec  iperative  actions  together 
In  the  Unite*  Nations  and  elsewhere. 
Nothing  sucee  ids  like  success,  and  suc- 
cessful eiperl<  Dces  in  working  together 
should  lead  to  i  oontinuatiui  and  expan- 
sion of  these  e  tperiences. 

Fifth.  Since  it  is  too  much  to  be 
hoped  that  all  free  nations  and  their  re- 
spective Ooyeioments  will  co(9crate  in 
such  a  program  of  economic  pressures 
and  abstentioc  from  economic  rdations 
with  Cuba,  a  :  Inal  and  ImptMrtant  divi- 
dend for  free*  om  would  flow  from  an 
American-insp  red  effort  of  this  type. 
We  would,  ta  put  it  colloquially,  be 
"dividing  the  i  ten  from  the  boys."  We 
would  learn  :  nmi  our  efforts  exactly 
which  countric  %  and  which  governments 
really  want  to  upport  collective  securi^ 
mnd  human  i  reedom  and  which  are 
merely  interest  sd  in  procuring  for  them- 
selves the  maxi  num  of  American  aid  and 
free  world  sup  xnrt  in  a  selfish  attempt 
to  aggrandlae  i  tiemeehres,  to  keep  them- 
selves in  power,  and  to  i»aetioe  a  pro- 
gram (rf  "globtb  panhandUng"  by  which 
they  seek  lor  tl  emselves  the  largest  pos- 
sible handeots  tom  both  the  Cmnmunist 
camp  and  the  f  -ee  world.  In  fact,  if  this 
effort  did  noth  ng  else  than  to  establish 
for  all  to  see  and  understand  a  star- 
studded  roUcal  of  the  countries  who 
really  mean  bu  ilness  in  the  global  effort 
to  preserve  peice  and  freedom  against 
Godless,  aggrei  dve  conuiunism  it  would 
produce  a  stan  lout  result  well  worth  all 
the  effort  devot  id  to  it. 

Mr.  Preslden ;.  let  me  repeat  that  what 
I  propose  reqtires  nothing  more  than 
poittical  leader  diip  and  moral  courage, 
ftiecifleally  I  p  xwMe  four  ptrints: 
First.  Issue  i  Presidential  statement — 
if  possi  At;  tomorrow,  if  neces- 
but  no  Is  ker  than  this  week— that 
henceforth  con  meroe  in  American  puts 
win  be  denied  o  the  ships  tA  any  coun- 
try whi^  perm  ts  its  merchant  vessels  to 
engage  in  trade  of  any  kind—except  only 
medical  snppUe  i— to  Castro's  Cuba. 

Second.  Free  mt  to  the  Organisation  of 
American  State  i  and  to  our  NATO  allies 
an  oflldal  request  that  each  of  these 
friendly  countr  es  adopt  a  similar  policy 
and  that  they,  1  ke  we.  abstain  from  ship- 
ping to  or  Imy  ng  supplies  of  any  kind 
from  Castro's  C  uba. 

Third.  That  hrough  appropriate  dip- 
lomatic chann  Is  we  present  the  same 
requests  indivk  ually  and  separately  to 
every  country  o  utside  the  domlnaticm  of 
the  CooBmunist  I. 
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Fourth.  That  we  announce  as  official 
American  policy  the  determination  to 
free  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  Com- 
munist-dominated governments  inas- 
much as  ttiis  violates  at  least  the  spirit 
and  perhaps  the  letter  of  our  hallowed 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  in  our  desire 
to  utilize  all  peaceful  means  at  our  con- 
trol to  attain  this  objective,  our  foreign 
aid  and  military  assistance  programs 
henceforth  must  be  tailored  and  adjusted 
to  provide  maximum  assistance  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  aid  us  with  our  own 
immediato  problem  of  ridding  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  of  Castro's  Communist 
regime  and  any  other  Communist  dicta- 
tor who  might  succeed  in  grabbing  power 
by  means  other  than  those  of  free, 
orderly,  and  honest  elections. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  we  need 
go  no  fiu*ther  in  announcing  an  Ameri- 
can policy  of  determination  and  positive 
action  at  this  time.  Perhaps  we  should 
move  more  predpitetely  and  perhaps  we 
should  proceed  with  more  direct  ac- 
ti«i — ^undoubtedly  we  should  take  addi- 
tional steps— but  it  is  my  c<xiviction  that 
a  program  developed  along  the  general 
lines  of  my  proposal  will  achieve  the  de- 
sired resulte  and  will,  likewise,  procure 
for  us  some  highly  impcurtant  and  sig- 
nificant collateral  dividends  and  bene- 
fito. 

Certainly,  we  should  do  no  less  than 
what  I  have  today  pnqiosed.  To  do  less 
will  be  to  continue  to  do  nothing.  Un- 
less we  have  no  faith  in  our  own  ci^acity 
to  lead;  or  unless  we  lack  confidence  in 
our  American  ability  to  sell  an  idea, 
which  is  basically  sound  and  in  the  Inter- 
est of  freedom  loving  people  everywhere: 
<»■  unless  we  are  in  some  way  committed 
by  agreemento  and  exchanges  of  cor- 
respondence the  contents  of  which  are 
now  unknown,  to  continue  a  program  of 
aK>easing  Castro  and  doing  nothing  to 
help  liberate  Communist  Cuba.  I  sug- 
gest this  program  as  a  bare  mtnimwm 
of  what  is  required  to  recapture  our  self- 
respect,  to  recapture  our  posture  of  world 
leadership,  and  to  reci^ture  the  seciuity 
of  the  Western  Hemi^here  and  perhaps 
the  wOTld  from  the  growing  menace  of 
an  unchecked  Cmnmunist  threat  thumb- 
ing ito  Red  nose  at  the  greatest  and  the 
strongest  power  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Today  Castro's  associates  in  the  drive 
to  communiae  Latin  America  and  to  im- 
peril freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  succeeded  in  creating  trouble  which 
is  breaking  out  all  over.  We  witness  it 
today  in  British  Quiana.  A  few  days  ago 
it  was  in  Venezuela.  Tcnnorrow  we  may 
expect  to  see  it  evidenced  in  other  places 
creating  new  provocations  and  dangers. 
Each  news  diqmtch  from  Haiti  is  fear- 
fully scanned  lest  it  reveal  that  the  Com- 
munisto  from  Cuba  and  their  Russian 
masters  have  estoblished  thonselves  in 
that  unhmipy  country,  whose  dictetor 
flouto  the  authority  (tf  all  his  neighbors 
and  malntoins  himself  illegally  in  power 
by  military  right. 

I  invite  the  attentton  of  Senators  and 
others  who  read  the  Coh<hub8ional  Rac- 
OKD  to  a  most  significant  full  length  arti- 
cle which  i^peared  in  the  June  2»-July 
6  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  I 
quote  from  page  20  of  an  article  m- 
titled  "Hpw  the  Oommuniste  Plan  IV) 


Win  Latin  America."  It  Is  written  by 
Richard  Armstrong.  I  suggest  that  those 
who  have  available  the  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, for  June  29-Jiily  6.  turn  to  page 
20  and  read  the  article  i^  full.  I  quote 
one  significant  statement : 

Wby  has  Latin  America,  so  long  Ignored, 
become  so  important  a  battlefield  in  the 
cold  war? 

The  most  Immediate  reason,  of  coiirae,  is 
Cuba.  "The  Communists  were  amaaed 
there",  said  a  former  Party  member.  "They 
had  always  assumed  that  you  meant  what 
you  said  and  implied — in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, in  the  Bio  treaty  of  1947,  and  in  the 
Caracas  treaty  of  1964 — that  you  would  not 
permit  an  alien  dictatorship  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.    Then  came  Cuba?" 

A  prominent  U.S.  diplomat  adds.  "The 
Communists  have  been  working  in  Latin 
America  for  40  years,  but  they  were  always 
sabotaged  by  a  certain  lethargy,  an  inner 
disbelief  in  suoosm.  Cuba  says  every  day 
that  it  can  hi^pen  here.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  the  Communists  have  launched 
their  first  really  comprehensive  campaign  to 
capture  Latin  America.  Their  spirits  and 
their  hopes  are  high. 

While  we  spend  billions  of  dollars 
abroad  to  oppose  ccmununism  and  while 
Americans  are  dying  in  far-off  Asia  to 
support  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  sit  in 
chains  and  do  nothing  to  protect  our 
home  base  through  moving  to  reduce 
the  power  and  repel  the  programs  of 
communism  in  Cuba,  which  is  indeed 
the  Achilles  heel  in  our  entire  program 
of  national  defense  and  world  coopera- 
tion. 

Let  us  delay  no  longer  in  demonainit- 
ing  the  leadership  expected  of  AdNMca. 
Let  us  evolve  a  pattern  of  actftn  against 
this  Communist  cancer  (m  oUIMfeflralep 
which  will  mateh  our  brave  woro¥bout 
communism  elsewhere  and  which  will 
give  meaning  and  significance  to  our 
pret^  phrases  about  the  protection  and 
the  promotion  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  li«r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  has  made  so  many  con- 
structive suggestions  in  this  field  and 
who  has  devoted  so  much  careful  study 
to  this  growing  problem. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  extremely  inter- 
ested in  the  overall  approach  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kote  has  made  to  this  problem.  Again 
and  again  he  has  pointed  out  facte  which 
almost  every  American  knows— what  is 
going  on  in  Venezuela,  what  is  going  on 
in  other  Latin  American  countries,  and 
what  is  going  on  within  Cuba.  He  has 
also  pointed  out— and  this  is  a  significant 
contribution — that  there  are  many  ways 
by  which  we  could  stop  or  throw  a  block 
into  the  development  of  communism  out 
of  Cuba  and  into  Latin  America — not 
only  the  blockade  idea,  or  closing  our 
porte.  He  has  suggested  that  we  might 
use  our  mutual  aid  for  this  purpose.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  him  bring  that  sugges- 
tion up,  because  I  have  long  felt  that  aid 
to  other  countries  shoxild  not  be  a  gra- 
tuity that  we  throw  around  like  a  drunk- 
en man  throws  money  around  on  Satur- 
day night,  but,  rather,  that  our  mutual 
aid  should  be  utilised  for  <me  piupose 
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only,  and  that  is  for  strengthening  and 
bcdstering  the  international  foreign  pol- 
icies of  this  Oovemment. 

We  know  what  is  going  on.  In  the 
few  wedcs  since  I  made  my  proposal  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  on  June  17 — a 
proposal,  incidentally,  which  was  not  re- 
ported in  one  of  the  local  newspapers, 
and  which  received  only  a  brief  notice  in 
another,  and  then  was  withdrawn  after 
the  first  edition — ^hundreds  of  letters 
have  come  into  my  office,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  come  in  an  ever  increasing  and 
strengthening  volume,  from  South 
America,  saying,  "When  is  America  go- 
ing to  wake  up  and  do  something  about 
the  situation  in  Cuba?" 

The  point  the  Senator  has  made  is 
one  of  the  strongest  that  can  be  made. 
How  can  we  expect  those  who  want  free 
government  in  other  Latin  American 
countries  to  have  their  hand  supported 
when  we  are  absolutely  ineffective  in 
doing  anything  with  Cuba?  The  fact  is 
that  every  day  we  permit  Cuba  to  exist 
as  she  does — and  the  Senator  has  pointed 
this  out  so  well — we  provide  moral  sup- 
port to  the  Cwnmunist  activities  in 
South  America. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  and  we  discourage 
our  Latin  American  friends  who  might 
like  to  join  us  in  a  strong  effort  against 
communism,  and  particularly  against 
communism  in  Cuba.  We  discourage 
them  by  our  inertia. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  intend  to  speak  in 
greater  detail  on  one  of  the  pointe  the 
Senator  has  made,  as  a  result  of  same 
of  the  thoughte  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frc«n  South  Dakota  has  provoked. 
It  is  time  for  Americans  to  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  "What  did  Khrushchev 
want  in  Cuba?" 

It  is  almost  9  months  after  the  22d  of 
October  1962.  If  any  person  In  this 
world  intended  to  esteblish  a  Commu- 
nist base  in  Cuba  for  the  subversion  of 
Latin  America,  the  one  thing  he  would 
want  would  be  manpower.  Whether  or 
not  the  Communiste  had  large  missiles 
in  Cuba.  I  do  not  know.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  in  1960,  we  heard  about  the 
missile  gap  as  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviets.  The  United  States  was 
suiHX>sed  to  be  hopelessly  inferior.  The 
administration  told  us,  or  at  least  the 
one  who  became  the  head  in  this  coun- 
try told  us.  that  Russia  had  all  the  mis- 
siles she  needed  to  destroy  America. 

Then  we  were  told  that  the  Soviets 
were  putting  missiles  into  Cuba.  What 
purpose  would  that  serve?  The  answer 
is,  no  purpose.  Perhaps  the  whole  mis- 
sile story  was  a  red  herring.  Perhaps 
they  put  blank  cylindrical  tubes  on  con- 
crete platforms,  to  look  like  missile 
weapons.  Whether  or  not  they  were  real 
did  not  matter.  The  fact  is  that  the  big- 
gest red  herring  was  drawn  across  our 
path,  and  we  followed  it.  When  it  was 
over,  Khrushchev  had  at  least  17,000 
men  there  in  October  1962.  Therefore, 
while  we  were  concerned  with  what  we 
thought  were  missiles,  he  had  established 
an  entrenched  Ctunmunist  dictotordiip 
government — ^not  a  Cuban  Communist 
govemmmt,  but  a  Russian  C(»ununist 
government  in  Cuba,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  kinds  of  government  that  could 
be  found  anjrwhere  In  the  world  today— 


and  that  includes  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania.  Poland,  and  the  rest  of  them. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  And  he  exacted  from 
our  President  a  promise  that  he  would 
not  promote,  and  perhaps  not  permit,  an 
attack  against  Communist  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  where  I  think  the  red  herring  was. 
While  he  was  doing  that  he  was  doing 
the  things  he  always  wanted  to  do,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  administration 
to  take  this  step.  That  was  the  Commu- 
nist red  herring;  and  we  completely  lost 
our  way. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  great 
contribution.  I  hope  we  shall  continue 
to  discuss  the  subject,  and  I  hope  he  will 
continue  his  contribution,  because  it  will 
help  in  forcing  a  definite  policy  toward 
Cuba  which  will  help  kill  communism  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  We  hear  indirectly 
about  secret  correspondence,  which  we 
read  about  in  the  newspapers,  including 
a  letter  a  week  being  exchanged  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
I  am  afraid  this  is  a  sort  of  put-and-take 
correspondence,  whereby  President  Ken- 
nedy pute  and  Bdr.  Khrushchev  takes,  so 
far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  because  there 
has  surely  not  been  an  inch  of  progress 
from  our  standpoint,  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  position  in  Cuba,  since  the 
letters  began.  I  hope  the  President  will 
soon  take  America  into  his  confidence 
and  let  us  know  what  this  correspondence 
is  about,  and  whether  we  are  getting  any 
quid  pro  quo  in  any  concessions  that  may 
be  involved  in  the  letters. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakoto  for  his  speech  today.  The  as- 
sembling of  the  material  he  used  took  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  The  re- 
sulte are  startling  with  respect  to  what 
is  haiH}enlng  in  the  buildup  and  in  the 
growth  of  the  Communist  camp  on  our 
doorstep  in  Cuba. 

As  one  humble  American  citizen,  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakoto,  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennxtt]  ,  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MohtonI.  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
for  their  remarks  and  their  contributions 
with  regard  to  the  Cuban  sitoatlon. 
These  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  probed  the  subject.  They 
have  made  suggestions.  They  have  done 
what  should  be  done  by  our  entire  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  greatly  alarmed  about  our  coun- 
try. I  fear  that  the  RepuUlc  we  love,  the 
R^?ublic  with  prestige  and  power  and 
opportimity  and  tranquillity,  is  being 
eroded  while  the  heads  of  our  Oovem- 
ment are  chasing  rainbows  on  foreign 
continente  and  mailing  proposals  in  this 
country  to  buy  the  people's  votes,  and 
while  other  things  up<m  which  our  per- 
manent stetus  and  develoi»ient  depend 
are  being  neglected.  I  refer  to  our  fight 
against  communism,  and  I  refer  to  the 
great  necessity  of  preventing  the  finan- 
cial collapse  of  our  country. 

The  Cuban  problem  cannot  be  swept 
under  the  rug.  The  Cuban  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  bringing  out  the 


flag  and  using  it  as  a  political  instru- 
ment biennially  just  before  election  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  does  not  beUeve  that  it  can  be 
deferred  until  October  1964? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  cannot.  The  whole 
free  world  was  heartened  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  start  of  positive  action 
in  October  1962.  It  united  the  coimtry. 
It  united  our  alUes.  It  united  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. It  united  the  voters  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  it  united  the  two 
parties. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  know  of  one 
Republican  Representetive  or  Senator 
who  was  against  it.  We  all  joined  as 
Americans  in  an  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing. We  were  all  disillusioned  shortly 
after  the  election,  when  nothing  was 
done,  except  to  retreat. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  great  problem,  in- 
volving human  Uberty.  involving  lives, 
involving  people  who  are  living  in  slav- 
ery, and  involving  the  security  of  this 
country,  cannot  be  brushed  aside  or  held 
back  as  a  "gimmick."  to  be  used  politi- 
cally in  October  1964.  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakoto 
and  other  Senators  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  many  other  Senators,  will 
speak  again  and  i«ain  on  this  subject. 
After  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  pe<^le 
will  determine  this  question.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  on  most 
crucial  issues  the  people  are  far  ahead  of 
Washington.  The  Senator  has  given  all 
of  us  documented  facte.  I  heme  it  will  be 
but  the  beginning  of  his  efforts  along 
this  line. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  any  par- 
ticular individual's  idea  be  adopted 
without  questicm.  We  are  suggesting 
that  nothing  be  done  which  threatens  to 
make  us  a  fourth-rate  nation,  but  that 
every  fact  be  utilized  and  pursued  in  the 
way  it  should  be  utilized  and  pursued.  I 
again  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  f  nm  South  Dakoto. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  deeply  i4>preciate  the 
expression  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska.  I  realize  the  great 
amount  of  work  and  study  he  has  de- 
voted to  this  subject  and  his  own  fine 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject.  We  do  not  dare  detey  making 
badly  needed  decisions  on  Cuba.  After 
several  wedEs  of  study  oi  this  subject, 
with  specific  facte  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  the  list  of  ships  that 
were  serving  Cuba  providing  grist  for  the 
mills,  so  that  we  could  bring  into  focus 
some  plans  and  programs,  I  have  pur- 
posely reduced  all  these  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  bare  minimal  effort  to 
start  something  effective  (derating 
against  Cuba  without  a  chance  of  war, 
or  the  breaking  of  any  international 
treaty,  but  merely  by  exercising  our  pre- 
rogative as  a  sovereign  Nation  to  con- 
trol our  own  ships  and  our  own  aid  pro- 
gram, and  to  try  to  fiex  the  muscles  of 
American  leadership;  and  also  to  dis- 
cover where  we  have  friends,  who  they 
are,  who  will  stand  up,  who  will  crawl 
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Ft  •ad  wt  o  stands  like  a  greai  ataj- 
loek,  tiyliv  U  pinek  •■  BMUBv  dkekds  as 
b0  can,  both  fran  tiM  Oomnunists  and 


froM  the  Dtati  tf  staftM. 
It  is  about  ine  to  get 
xmtionale  lnt>  our  Amerlean  ianign 
poliey.  A  goo  t  place  to  start  is  90  miles 
ftwiqr.  wlUi  copununism  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President.  wiU 


nT.    The  Senator  from 

sitUxw  here.  listening  to 

'bat  tbfr  8Cf  ator  fraat  Sooth  Dakota 


Utah  has 


has  had  to  a  ly.  and  to  the 

which  have  b(  en  made  by  several  et  om 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  There  have 
come  back  into  my  mind  some  Ttnt^ 


written  by  the 
wondering  if 


English  poet. Pope.  lam 
we  are  not  beginning  to 
in  our  rrtathmship  with  Cuba, 
what  Pope  sakL  He  was  talking  about 
▼ice.  bat  whak  he  said  is  true  of  any 
other  evU  thiik.    He  said: 

Tlee  to  s  mon  rtor  of  so  Mghtlol  mien. 
As  to  be  h«te  1  aeedt  but  to  be  wi 
Tet  Men  too  <  ift.  IbwnUr  wltb  b«r 


Weflnt 


.  ttMBptty. 


The  longer  i  re  wait  before  we  da  any- 
thing about  Cuba,  the  more  American 
people  there  i  rffl  be  who  will  say,  **Oh 
weD.  we  have  g  >tten  aloog  aU  these  years 
and  have  not :  lad  any  trouble.  Perhape 
we  had  better  uootpi  the  situation  and 
go  on  from  th  ere." 

I  am  a  little  afraid  that  this  is  already 
happening.  A  rtidea  dealing  with  Cuba 
are  disappearii  ig  from  the  front  pages  of 
our  newspapei  i.  We  have  many  more 
problems  to  c  insider,  and  these  have 
pushed  Cuba  fi  am  the  fkont  pages  of  the 
newspapeoL  ^  i^e  are  in  danger  of  tot- 
getting  the  Cul  an  problem. 

When  we  ra  se  it.  as  the  Senator  has 
raised  it  todaj .  we  are  told  by  the  ad- 
ministratian.  *  Do  not  bother  about  it. 
The  proposals  yoa  make  are  not  prae- 
ticaL    We  are  sware  at  the  protalan." 

However,  evf  ry  week  and  every  nonth 
that  goes  bar  castoass  are  preparing  us 

to  assume  that  Cuba  is  going  to  be  Com- 
munist forever. 

We  lapse  int  >  a  kind  of  apathy.  We 
say  that  this  i  t  the  sUtus  quo.  It  be- 
comes more  aid  more  d*lfkult  to  de- 
velop either  a  urogram  or  the  strength 
to  support  it;  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  if  the  Ame 'ican  peiHPle  do  not  nndge 
the  administnten  soon  into  beginnmg 
the  necessary  i  iteps  of  action,  we  shall 
reach  the  potn  t  of  pity  and  then  em- 
brace. Wewaisay.  "Thisis  theway  it 
has  been  done  for  so  lami  it  is  now  the 
pattern  of  the 


Mr 

Utah  has  madi 


■    The    Senator    from 
a  most  interesting  ob- 
servation. I  ho  w  not  a  prophetic  one. 
but  certainly  v  ithin  the  realm  of  poa- 
Even  1  lough  Americans,  firmly 
i  are  in  freedom,  may 
voluntarily  a  situation 
in  Cuba,  there  Is  cer- 


aibiUty. 

imbedded  as  ^ 
never  embrace 
such  as  exists 


tainly  grave  dmger  that  the  rest  of 


the  world  may, 
the  other  day. 
abstentions  anc 
vote  fromLatiz 


tf  illustrated  by  the  vote 
when  there  were  four 
one  adverse  vote  on  a 

.American  Republics  on 

ft  Perfectly  poe  lie.  Innocuous.  Inconse- 
<iuential  resotut  on.  I  suspect  that  one 
reason  why  we  1  ist  was  that  any  rational 


man  could  say.  **Why  do  this?  Whyan- 
tagmilH  castro  on  this  point?  Why 
slap  him  in  the  face?  This  is  a  com- 
pleteiy  ineffective  procedure." 

The  leaders  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  are  conversant  with  the  teach- 
ing that  one  never  strikes  the  king  until 
he  can  kill  hiaa.  The  leaders  of  Latin 
American  RqwMics  do  not  want  to 
scratch  Castro's  face.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  th^  would  join  us  in  any 
forward-moving  program,  such  as  the 
first  step,  so  that  they  could  employ  it 
effectively  against  communism. 

I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
longer  this  situation  drags  out  the  more 
it  win  be  subject  to  nnqj^icion.  The  peo- 
Ide  will  begin  to  suq;>ect  that  nothing 
serious  wlU  happen.  Then  once  more, 
Just  16  minutes  before  it  is  too  late,  we 
win  try  to  unite  them  in  a  great  program. 
But  our  timing  next  time  may  be  wrong, 
and  it  may  be  15  minutes  after  it  Is  too 
late.  The  time  to  act  is  now.  when  we 
have  earned  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ctlorada 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  add  my 
vtdce  of  ctHnmendation  to  the  remari^ 
of  ttie  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant immediate  step  we  could  take. 
But  I  know  some  of  the  problems  which 
win  be  encountered. 

In  June  1961.  Representative  Rocrss 
of  Florida  and  I  introduced  irt«>nt>fti 
measures  in  the  House,  designed  to  cut 
<M  an  trade  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Communist  Cuba.  The  interesting 
thing  was  that  when  hearings  were  held 
before  the  committee,  r^jxreaentatives  of 
the  State  Department  appeared  in  Au- 
gust IMl  and  teatifled  in  (4H>oeition  to 
the  bins.  In  any  event,  we  were  able 
to  have  a  biU  reported  by  the  commits 
tee  and  passed  by  the  House.  But  it 
never  got  anywhere  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  not  unta  Fdvuary  1962,  that 
the  administration  finally  took  action 
under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
in  order  to  cut  off  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  but  months  too 
late  to  be  aUe  to  do  any  real  good. 

So  ttte  Senator  wiU  encounter  prob- 
lems in  trying  to  secure  any  positive  ac- 
tion which  la  not  initiated  under  execu- 
tive responsibfiity  soidy  and  completely. 
Second.  I  have  been  interested  in  and 
have  been  advocating  for  a  long  timf  ^ 
NATO  conference  under  section  2  of  the 
NATO  Agreement,  so  that  we  could  have 
an  agreed  trealy  policy  among  the  NATO 
nations  with  respect  to  trading  with 
Communist  countries.  One  of  the  things 
that  concerns  me  is  the  evidence,  which 
was  shown  so  clearly  in  the  Senator's 
H)eech.  of  the  number  of  British  ships 
which  are  trading  with  Cuba.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  more  British  ships  are 
tradhng  with  Cuba  than  ships  of  any 
othor  country.  The  other  day  I  placed 
in  the  Rxcosa,  in  connection  with  an- 
other discussion  on  Cuba,  the  fact  that 
the  British  have  had  an  imlialance  of 
trade  of  88  miUion  pounds  with  Soviet 
bloc  countries  in  the  past  year.  That 
Is  a  large  sum  of  money.    It  provides 
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the  Soviet  bloc  eonntries  with  the  neeea- 
sary  sterling  and  dollar  extiianges  to  ei- 
able  them  to  proceed  with  Ooqununist 
infiltration  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  permitting 
trade  to  continue  with  Cuba,  a  country 
only  90  miles  away  from  our  shote. 

The  Senator's  statement  that  we  can 
refuse  our  fordgn  aid  and  can  prohibit 
the  use  of  our  ports  to  countries  which 
are  trading  with  Cuba  is  the  first  posi- 
tive suggestion  I  have  heard  to  bring 
home  the  reaUty  of  the  problem  to  many 
countries  which  are  sohdly  on  our  side 
in  the  overaU  effort  to  combat  commu- 
nism. 

IfcMUNDT.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
historic  documentation  concerning  the 
diflicultlea  which  confront  Senators  and 
Oaagrtnaaea  who  are  trying  to  pursue 
a  mlnhnimi  program  of  action  against 
Cuba.  I  am  quite  certain  that  any  sug- 
gestion from  any  source  that  promises  to 
aocompUdi  anythtaig  against  Castroism 
In  Cuba  wffl  meet  with  resistance,  at 
least  unta  the  letter-writing  campaign 
between  the  K-Boys  is  terminated  and 
we  can  find  out  what  it  is  an  about 

Representative  Rogsrs  of  Florida,  who 
joined  in  that  grand  effort  with  the 
SMiator  from  Colorado  vrtien  the  Soiator 
was  a  Mteaber  of  the  other  body.  Is  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  Bouse 
The  people  of  Florida  are  the  direct  suf- 
ferers from  some  of  tiie  difficulties  which 
arise  from  the  establishment  of  eom- 
munian  in  Cuba.  I  credit  Representa- 
tive Roesas  with  bdng  one  of  the  few 
admintstratiim  firilowers  who  have  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  speak  out 
against  the  eravcn  do-nothing  policy 
program  toward  Cuba. 

I  feel  certatai  that  we  shan  meet  with 
further  resiBtanee;  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  kind  of  resistance  we  Audi  meet  with 
can  no  loiter  hide  bdilnd  the  lar«uage 
screen  which  says.  "What  are  we  to  do? — 
go  to  war  against  Cuba?" 

The  program  I  have  reecnnmended  to- 
day Is  something  which  even  the  most 
Imaginative  writer  in  the  White  House 
cannot  describe  as  an  act  of  war.  We 
eouM  put  together  aU  the  Sorensons,  an 
the  Schlestogers.  all  the  Harvard  men. 
and  hA.  "How  are  you  going  to  describe 
as  an  act  of  war  an  American  trade  and 
aid  p<dicy  operated  under  our  authority 
as  a  sovereign  nation?" 

So  the  admhilstration  oui^t  to  con- 
sider the  <|ue8tlon:  -Are  you  serious 
about  commimtsm  when  it  Is  dose  to 
our  shores?  Or  are  you  serious  only 
about  communism  In  Vietnam  or  Laos 
7.000  miles  away?" 

Uhless  the  admlnlstratton  completely 
lacks  confidence  In  its  own  ablhty  to 
lead.  I  chaUenge  It  now  to  take  the  In- 
itiative In  doing  those  thtogs  which  are 
short  of  war,  which  can  be  done  to  start 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  COmmimist 
Castroism  in  Cuba. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MORSE  ON 
2STH     ANNIVBR8ART     OF     dTT 

uaar,  cabcasx  locks,  orbd. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  in  Oregon  over  the  weekend.  I  made 
a  major  poUcy  speech  to  the  people  of 
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my  State,  setting  forth  my  views  with 
respect  to  the  sxmi  of  the  electric  power 
problems  that  confront  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  spoke  with  respect  to  such 
issues  as  intertle  connection  legislation 
and  the  Canadian  Treaty  negotiations. 
I  made  this  speech  at  a  banquet  at  Cas- 
cade Locks,  Oreg.  The  banquet  was 
in  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  purchase  by  the  city  of  a  block  of 
power  from  the  BonneviUe  Administra- 
tion. The  city  of  Cascade  Locks  was  the 
first  of  our  municipalities  to  purchase 
a  block  of  power  and  to  establish  a  mu- 
nicipal pubUc  power  administration 
making  use  of  the  power  generated  by 
the  BonneviUe  Power  Administration. 

I  ask  mumimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress I  delivered  at  the  Cascade  Locks 
anniversary  dinner  on  Saturday  night 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Addibbs  bt  Sxnatos  Watne  Mobse  on  the 
26th  Annivxbsakt  of  Citt  Light,  Cascade 
Locks,  CMucc.,  Jvlt  13. 1963 

Mayor  Miles,  Judge  Teunla  Wyers,  Bonne- 
ville Administrator  Charles  Luce,  other  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  fellow  Oregonians,  it 
is  a  privilege  and  an  appreciated  compliment 
to  be  invited  to  deliver  the  principal  address 
at  this  anniversary  banquet.  It  was  25  years 
ago  that  Cascade  Locks  bought  the  first 
block  of  power  sold  by  the  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  a  historical  event  of 
great  economic  importance  to  Oregon,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  entire  Nation. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  Luce,  the  present  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bonneville  Administration 
should  be  one  of  our  honored  guests  tonight. 
The  Nation  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the 
appointment  of  Administrators  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Administration  ever  since  the  passage 
of  the  Bonneville  Act.  However,  we  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate  to  have  Charles  Luce 
as  the  Administrator  at  this  time  when  we 
see  arising  on  the  economic  horizons  new 
threatening  storm  clouds  that  may  develop 
into  a  deluge  of  controversy  over  public 
versus  private  power  policies. 

I  am  confident  that  under  Charles  Luce's 
leadership  the  sunshine  of  reason  will  dis- 
sipate the  gathering  clouds  of  controversy. 
It  is  In  the  vital  economic  into-est  of  all  the 
people  of  our  section  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing members  of  economic  groups  such  as  the 
stoclLholders  of  private  utilities  and  their 
customers  as  well  as  members  and  cust<Hners 
of  public  preference  groups,  that  gather- 
ing differences  be  resolved  In  a  manner  that 
will  advance  the  legitimate  Joint  economic 
interests  of  all. 

However,  now  is  the  time  to  face  up  to 
these  Issues  and  try  to  settle  them  before  ad- 
vocates take  Irretraceable  positions  in  respect 
to  them.  Charles  Luce  is  particularly  well 
qualified  to  help  resolve  any  differences  tluit 
may  arise.  His  Judicial  temperament.  hU 
dedication  to  the  public  Interest,  his  insist- 
ence upon  fair  play  to  the  private  utilities, 
the  public  utUitles  districts,  the  electric 
power  consumer  and  the  general  public  assiure 
us  of  an  industrial  statesmanship  so  essential 
to  a  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Bonneville  Act. 

However,  it  Is  very  important  that  we  have 
open  public  discussion  of  these  powerlines 
because  they  Involve  the  economic  business 
of  all  the  pe<^le.  Thw«fore  I  pr<q>oae  in  tills 
major  policy  speech  tonight  to  deal  with  a 
few  of  the  facts  of  our  electric  power  prob- 
lems and  needs  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  to 
call  upon  the  many  friends,  supporters  and 
beneficiaries  of  the  Bonneville  Act  to  t«dedl- 


cate  themselves  to  its  p\irposes  and  soimd 
objectives.  I  would  have  this  audience  never 
forget  that  the  Bonneville  Act  has  been  the 
most  important  stimulant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise  business  and  the 
expansion  of  our  private  economy  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  we  have  experienced 
within  oxu*  economy  during  the  past  25  years. 

Businessman  after  businessman,  operating 
his  business  within  the  economic  environ- 
ment of  any  one  of  Federal  multipurpose 
dams  in  our  section  of  the  Nation,  are  the 
best  possible  witnesses  in  support  of  the  pub- 
lic p<dicy  soundness  of  the  Bonneville  Act. 
These  businessmen  teU  us  that  they  never 
would  have  located  their  businesses  where 
they  did  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  low-rate 
electric  power  that  the  Bonneville  Act  in  its 
administration  has  brought  to  Oregon  and 
our  neighboring  States. 

Thus  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  Cascade 
Locks  again.  Your  town  has  many  feat\u«s 
which  make  it  a  notable  municipality.  I 
came  to  speak  about  one  of  them:  youi  role 
in  initiation  of  the  activities  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

City  Light  in  Cascade  Locks  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  recipient  of  power 
marketed  by  BPA.  You  are  still  reaping  the 
benefits  of  that  decision  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Today,  residential  xise  of  electricity 
in  Cascade  Locks  is  three  times  the  national 
average  and  yet  you  pay  only  one-third  as 
much  as  the  national  average  for  each  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

What  happened  in  Cascadft  Locks  on  July 
9,  1938,  was  the  beginning  of  a  chain  of 
events  which  reshaped  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic structiu-e  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

When  Cascade  Locks  received  its  first  power 
from  Bonneville  Dam.  only  about  30  percent 
of  Oregon's  farms  were  electrified;  today  99 
percent  have  electricity. 

The  year  before  BPA  power  came  to  Cas- 
cade Locks,  homeowners  in  Siletz,  Oreg., 
paid  $51.60  a  month  tor  500  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity. Twenty-five  years  later,  Siletz  resi- 
dents could  get  the  same  amount  of  power 
for  $8. 

In  1938  the  economy  of  our  State  was  al- 
most entirely  dependent  on  Ivunberlng, 
farming,  mining,  and  fishing.  There  was 
little  industry.  BPA  power  brought  Oregon 
six  electro-process  indiistrles  with  a  plant 
investment  in  excess  of  $190  million,  esti- 
mated payrolls  of  $12,500,000  and  6,600  new 
Jobs.  Low-cost  power  from  Bonneville  nur- 
tvu^  the  unprecedented  expansion  of  oxu- 
qulck-froeen  food  industry  and  electrified 
our  sawmills,  paper  and  plywood  plants,  and 
wood  fabrication  facilities  which  are  one  of 
Oregon's  major  sources  of  employment. 

Here  in  Cascade  Locks,  City  Light  furnishes 
the  power  for  the  all-electrlc  operation  of 
one  of  the  largest  independent  liunber  mills 
in  the  Northwest,  and  I  am  advised  City 
Light  can  accommodate  almost  any  new  in- 
dustry with  the  same  low-cost  power  at 
very  little  added  investment. 

BonneviUe  itself  is  a  principal  Industry 
in  Oregon  with  1,000  employees,  an  annual 
payroll  of  nearly  $8  million,  and  an  invest- 
ment of  $166  million  in  power  transmission 
equipment. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  did 
not  Introduce  electricity  to  the  Northwest. 
We  had  power  before  BPA.  But  it  was  ex- 
pensive for  all,  prohibitively  costly  to  many, 
and  completely  unavailable  to  some.  VThat 
Bonneville  brought  to  the  Northwest  was 
low-cost  electricity  distributed  regionwide  at 
a  postage  stamp  rate — a  rate  which  has  re- 
mained unchanged  for  more  than  25  years. 

How  did  it  do  It?  With  20  operating  or 
authorized  Federal  multiple  purpose  water 
projects,  8,600  miles  of  Federal  transmission 
line,  an  antlmonopoly  preference  clause 
that  give  priority  in  sales  to  public  agencies 
and  oo-<^>s,  and  a  policy  of  making  an 
abundance  of  cheap  power  available  in  even 
the  most  remote  reaches  of  the  Northwest. 


It  accomplished  this  feat  In  the  face  uf 
the  bitterest  opposition  from  one  to  today's 
major  beneficiaries — the  Northwest's  private 
power  companies,  who  buy  large  quantities 
of  BPA  power  and  pay  less  for  it  than  pub- 
lic agencies  and  co-ops. 

Today,  the  limitation  of  its  marketing  area 
has  put  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
into  a  financial  problem.  In  the  last  5 
years,  BPA  has  experienced  deficits  which 
have  reduced  its  surplus  by  $60  million.  Al- 
though BonneviUe  is  stUl  ahead  of  the  game, 
unless  other  solutions  are  successfully  ap- 
plied, it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  BPA  rates 
to  cover  scheduled  repajrments. 

During  the  same  period  that  Bonneville's 
financial  "cushion"  decreased  by  $60  million, 
some  $126  million  worth  of  power  went  im- 
sold — ^water  wasted  over  the  spUlway.  If  a 
market  had  been  found  for  only  half  this 
surplus  secondary  power,  which  is  available 
on  a  nonfirm  basis,  there  would  have  been 
no  deficit. 

A  major  electrical  interconnection  between 
the  Northwest  and  California  and  the  South- 
west could  be  the  means  of  marketing  this 
power.  An  intertle  would  also  permit  sale 
of  peaking  capacity,  allow  firming  up  oi  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  secondary  power  for 
use  in  the  Northwest,  and  provide  a  means 
of  taking  advantage  of  diversity  in  peak  loads 
between  the  two  regions. 

BPA  has  proposed  two  ties,  one  a  750-kilo- 
volt  direct  current  line  to  Hoover  Dam  in 
Nevada  or  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  the  other 
a  500-kilovolt  alt«-nating  cxirrent  line  ex- 
tending to  the  Oegon-Callfomia  bordo- 
where  it  would  link  with  faculties  at  the 
Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co. 

Average  annual  net  revenues  to  Bonne- 
viUe in  the  first  10  years  alone  would  be 
$24.6  million,  and  large  additional  beneflte 
thereafter.  Net  benefits  for  the  Northwest — 
including  the  non-Federal  utUities  of  the 
region — an  estimated  to  range  up  to  $872 
million  over  the  next  SO  years. 

This  Is  an  extremtiy  lucrative  proposal. 
These  lines  would  pay  tor  themselves  in  less 
than  a  decade.  Benefit-ooet  ratio  is  about 
3.5  to  1 — a  better  economic  justification  than 
most  recent  hydroelectric  projects  in  the 
Northwest.  Beoaxise  ci  the  profitmaklng  po« 
tentlal  of  such  an  Interconnection,  seven 
non-Fed«'al  proposals  to  accomplish  all  (»* 
part  of  the  Job  have  been  submitted  to  Bon- 
neviUe. However,  none  can  show  equal  bene- 
fits. 

California  private  power  companies  are 
seeking  to  take  over  this  interconnection 
plan.  The  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  absorbed  620  other  firms 
to  make  it  the  biggest  privately  owned  utUity 
in  the  country,  wants  to  control  the  flow  of 
power  between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California.  Southern  Oalifomla  Bdlson  Co. 
seeks  to  substitute  a  line  from  its  service 
area  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  the  Federal  direct 
current  line  through  Nevada.  The  California 
companies  suggest  that  they  become  the  sole 
channel  for  distribution  of  Northwest  power 
in  CalifcH-nia.  Under  their  plan,  aU  BPA  sur- 
plus power  which  is  exported  for  sale  outside 
the  region  would  be  sold  to  Pacific  Gas  tc 
Electric.  Other  potential  customers  could 
gain  access  to  this  power  only  on  terms  and 
conditions  laid  down  by  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric. 

Last  month  the  president  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Power  ft  Light  Company  declared 
that  "whoever  controls  transmission  lines 
these  days  controls  the  works."  The  Cali- 
fornia companies  would  obtain  control  under 
their  proposal. 

This  is  no  new  attitude  on  the  part  of 
private  power  companies.  These  private 
utilities  fought  BonneviUe  Dam  and  Grand 
Coulee.  They  opposed  expansion  of  the  BPA 
grtd.  They  fought  a  hl^  dam  at  HelU 
Canyon.  They  worked  against  the  Hanford 
project. 
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M^irthweet  but  to  faeUiUte  sale  o<  aurpliM 
to  proteet  our  supply  of  low  east  power. 

In  a  recant  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  reminded  tbe  Federal  Power  Oom- 
mtsaleii  ot  ita  ind^Modant  JurledicUon— 
indeed  ita  obligation — to  dedde  the  quMtlon 
of  tbe  authority  of  the  Waahlngton  Public 
Power  Supply  System  to  go  outside  tbe 
State  ot  Washington  to  constnict  a  dam  on 
the  lOddle  Staake  in  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
notwithstanding  a  dectoion  by  the  Oregon 
Fsderal  Dtatriot  Court  that  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System  lacka  such  author- 
ity under  Washhogton  State  Uw.  Editorlal- 
idng  about  that  q>eech.  the  Oregonlan 
said:  "Senator  Moess's  poaltlon  appears  to 
be  founded  on  ideological  grounds  rather 
than  legal  grounda."  Thto.  apparently  be- 
cause I  also  reminded  WC  of  Its  mandate 
to  provide  for  tnnTiminw  development  in  the 
public  interest  of  the  publldy  owned  rivers 
of  thto  country. 

Where  the  only  resource  concerned  or 
affected  to  power  generation  at  a  low-head 
site,  there  to  every  reason  for  dama  to  be 
those  of  private  utUiUes.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported their  construction  of  low-head  dams 
at  such  sites. 

But  where  there  to  the  prospect  for  a 
multipurpose  project,  that  to  another  matter. 

The  editors  of  tbe  Oregonlan  know  just 
as  weU  as  I  do  that  the  private  power  com- 
paniea  which  comprise  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Company  are  not  proposing  maxi- 
mum development  of  the  Middle  Snake,  any 
more  than  Idaho  Power  Company  did  a 
decade  ago.  In  Its  seal  to  champion  Paci- 
fic Northwest  Power  Company,  the  Oregonlan 
camouflaged  the  substance  of  my  legal  po- 
sition. It  obviously  did  so  because  it  could 
not  refute  that  position. 

Tbe  point  I  made  to  in  fact  Irrefutable. 
The  FPC,  not  having  been  a  party  to  the 
Utigatlao  in  the  Oregon  District  Court,  to 
free  to  deal  Independently  with  the  lesue 
decided  by  that  court.  Moreover,  no  pro- 
bibitlan  m  State  tow  nor  any  lack  of  au- 
thority under  State  tow  can  void  an  FPC 
Ucense  or  bar  the  exercise  of  the  FPC's  para^ 
mount  Federal  licensing  power.  This  has 
been  the  repeated  *t/*i«WT»g  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Ooiirt.  brespeetlve  of  SUte  law, 
than,  the  vro  can  endow  WPP88 — a  public 
body  competent  under  Washington  State  law 
to  generate  and  sen  power— with  Independ- 
ent Federal  authority  under  a  Federal  Ucense 
to  construct  a  dam  on  a  navlgabto  stream 
belonging  to  tbe  XTUlted  States  located  out- 
side tbe  State  of  Waahlngton. 

Thla  to  a  far  cry  ttom  the  Oregtmlan'a 
diaracterlaatton  of  my  legal  position  as  being 
that  a  FBderal  eourt  has  no  authority  over 
tbe  Ftaleial  IVwai  Oommisslon. 

In  a  second  Mltorlal,  the  Oregonlan  again 
bleated  the  can  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Co.  with  respect  to  the  fish  problem 
on  the  Middle  Snake.  After  one  private 
utlUty  has  killed  off  what  fish  there  were 
above  the  Salmon  River,  we  are  told  that 
only  another  private  utIUty  can  save  the 
fish  below  the  Salmon. 

I  think  the  people  of  thto  area  have  seen 
enough  wreckage  of  Snake  River  resources 
at  the  hands  of  private  utilities. 

It  to  regrettable  that  the  Oregonlan  seeks 
its  legal  advice  ttom  patently  biased  quar- 
ters. It  to  even  more  regrettable  that  the 
Oregonlan  falto  so  often  to  speak  out  on 
major  power  tosues  on  behalf  of  the  general 
pubUc  Interest,  in  the  great  tradition  of  the 
press. 

Intareonnection  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Southweat,  and  development  of  the  Mid- 
dle Snake  River  are  Issues  which  wiU  help 
shape  the  future  ot  the  Northwest,  just  as 
did  the  arrival  of  BPA  power  In  Cascade 
Locks.  If  we  allow  private  partlea  to  work 
out  tbelr  own  special  solutions,  outside  tbe 
ftamework  of  the  public  lnterest»  wa  have 
only  ouraelvea  to  blama. 


It  WiU  be  moat  regrettable  if  controversies 
over  the  intertto  isstie  and  the  maxlmiun 
power  development  of  the  Middle  Snake  are 
not  settled  on  a  negotiated  basto  that  places 
tha  kmg-ttme  puUlc  Interest  ahead  of  all 
other  Issnss. 

For  a  good  many  years,  great  progress  was 
being  macto  in  the  »TnaTiir>ii«>»  river  basin  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  based 
upon  a  program  of  joint  venture  between 
Government  and  private  utlUtles  that  would 
result  in  the  pooling  of  power  and  a  fata-  dte- 
tributlon  of  that  power  to  the  private  ntlU- 
tiee  for  sale  to  their  eustomers  and  to  public 
power  bodiea  for  dtotrlbntlon  to  their  eoa- 
tomers.  Such  a  program  waa  aimed  at  pro- 
viding peopto  Uvlng  In  the  great  potential 
hydroelectric  power  areas  of  tha  West  with 
low-cost  power  so  vltaUy  needed  for  an  ever- 
expanding  economy,  new  Job  opportunltlee, 
new  businees,  and  an  aver  better  standard 
of  Uvlng  for  our  people. 

I  have  alwaya  supported  such  as  ftrogram, 
and  I  wUl  contlnus  to  do  so^ 

It  gives  asstirance  to  private  utilities  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  power,  fair  and  rea- 
sonable but  not  exorbitant  profits  and  a 
maximum  rather  than  an  inadequate  de- 
velopment of  the  hydroelectric  power  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Such  a 
Joint  venture  approach  should  be  returned 
to  by  the  Government  and  by  the  public 
utilities  in  the  solution  of  extoting  intertle 
connection  Issues  and  Middle  Snake  develop- 
ment proposals.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
work  to  that  end. 

I  shall  continue  to  Insist  that  the  fishery 
problems  on  the  Middle  Snake  and  the  Salm- 
on Rivers  should  be  protected  to  the  max- 
imum extent  jxieslble  consonant  with  any 
greater  public  interest  that  the  facts  may 
show  exist.  I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion 
that  much  more  can  and  should  be  done  to 
protect  fishery  interests  before  final  deci- 
sions are  made  eonceming  which  of  several 
alternatives  should  be  agreed  to  for  the  de- 
velopment of  maximum  power  resources  of 
these  stretches  of  river  water. 

The  pubUc  utilities  are  entitled  to  be  In 
on  thto  development,  but  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  control  It,  for  such  a  control  could 
very  weU  give  them  a  stranglehold  on  the 
throat  of  maximum  potential  economic  ex- 
pansion throughout  the  West. 

The  future  of  our  great  natural  resource 
area  of  thto  Nation  caUs  for  industry  as  well 
as  Government  to  exercise  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of  Imtnstrtal  statesmanship  in 
facing  up  to  these  tremendously  complex 
economic  Issuee. 

If  such  a  course  of  statesmanship  Is  fol- 
lowed, thoee  who  foUow  us  29  years  trom 
tmight  win  be  speaking  at  other  Cascade 
Locks  dinners,  giving  thanks  to  the  fact  that 
our  genwation  kept  faith  with  the  economic 
and  poUtlcal  statesmanship  of  Charles  Mc- 
Nary,  George  liorrls,  Hiram  Johnson,  Clar- 
ence DUl,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  the  many 
other  leaders  of  the  generation  Just  before 
ours  who  had  the  vision  to  develop  the  great 
BonnevlUa  Administration,  along  with  the 
Federal  multiple-purpose  dam  system  of 
which  Oaaeade  Locks  to  a  good  example  of 
Its  benefldarlea. 

We  can  bast  honor  thoee  leaders  of  the 
past  tonight  by  rededlcattng  otirselves  to 
support  In  our  time  further  programs  aimed 
at  the  maximum  development  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  potential  of  the  West. 


TONGUE  POWT  NAVAL  PACILITY. 
OREO. 

Ifr.  MORS&  Ifr.  President.  I  wish  to 
dtacos  two  subjects  this  ftftemoon.  The 
first  inrohres  a  veiy  important  economic 
issue  in  my  State  which  has  become 
known  as  the  Tongue  Point  issue.  Ihave 
spoken  about  it  before  at  thto  session  of 
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Congress;  I  diall  undoubtedly  talk  about 
it  again  on  Tarlotts  occasions  before  Con- 
gress adjourns,  unless  at  an  early  date 
the  administration  carries  out  what  I 
believe  is  the  very  clear  obligation  it  owes 
to  the  people  of  my  State  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Tongue  Point  facility  is  put  to 
suitable  use. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  Tongue 
Point  Naval  Facility,  at  Astoria,  Oreg.. 
became  obsolete  to  the  then  use  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Once  the  administration  sat- 
isfied me  that  the  installation  was  obso- 
lete to  the  use  of  the  Navy.  I  did  not  a£k 
that  the  administration  continue  to  oper- 
ate the  naval  base  for  an  obsolete  pur- 
pose, for  that  would  be  an  inexcusable 
waste  of  the  taxpajrers'  money.  But  I 
did  say  to  the  administration.  "However, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  junking  a 
wonderful  permanent  facility,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  Government  admits 
it  paid  at  least  $14  million."  But,  Mr. 
President,  this  point  is  now  under  seri- 
ous dispute;  and  I  think  that  when  I 
come  forward  with  the  final  proof  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Government  paid 
more  than  $14  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  project  Be  that  as  it  may, 
one  cannot  justify  wasting  $14  milhon. 

I  have  stated  in  conference  after  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  this  ad- 
ministration, including,  on  several  occa- 
sions, the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself,  that  the  deactivating  of  this 
naval  base  has  created  in  Astoria.  Oreg.. 
in  my  Judgment — ^and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  disputable — the  most  depressed  eco- 
nomic municipally  or  metropolitan  area 
in  the  entire  country;  and  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  some  other  seriously  de- 
pressed areas,  including  area  after  area 
in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment gave  cause  for  the  people  of  Astoria 
area  to  rely  upon  the  economy  created  by 
this  wonderful  naval  installation. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  buildings  are 
permanent;  and  many  of  them  are  as 
fine  as  some  of  the  fine  Federal  buildings 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
coimtry.  I  say  to  the  many  who  have 
discussed  with  me  the  possible  conver- 
siod  of  these  buildings  into  business  uses 
or  industrial  uses,  that  it  is  diiBeult  to 
convert  them  into  such  uses;  but  they 
provide  a  magnificent  facility  for  any  one 
of  a  good  number  of  Federal  uses.  Al- 
though I  am  the  spokesman,  by  assign- 
.  ment  of  my  Democratic  colleagiies  on 
the  Oregon  congressional  delegation,  for 
the  presentation  of  Oregon's  case  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  I  repeat  that  I  speak 
for  the  united  Democratic  members  of 
that  delegation  in  urging  that  the  ad- 
ministration do  everything  possible  to 
find  a  Federal  use  for  this  property. 

Through  the  majority  leader  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  lieen  apprised  of  the  continu- 
ing interest  of  the  White  House  in  its 
endeavor  to  find  a  Federal  use  for  this 
pn^perty;  and,  therefore,  the  chairman 
of  tbe  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  urged  to  keep  the  administration 
advised  as  to  the  requests  of  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government  for  i^ppro- 
priations  for  new  jnajallatlons.  The  re- 
quest is  Uiat  when  there  comes  from  a 
department  a  recommendation  for  a  new 


installation,  there  first  be  made  an 
analysis  as  to  whether  Tongue  Point 
can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
stallation requested.  Several  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Boutin,  the  head  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  advised  ttie 
Oregon  delegation  that  there  have  been 
occasions  when  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrati<m  has  l>een  advised  by  some 
agency  of  the  Government  that  Congress 
had  M>proved  funds  for  a  new  installa- 
tion  of  which  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration up  to  that  time  was  not 
aware.  His  office  was  then  cs^ed,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  have 
architects  proceed  with  the  planning  of 
the  new  installation.  When  Mr.  Boutin 
mentioned  this,  I  said  that  if  our  Gov- 
ernment really  has  become  so  large  and 
so  complex  that  we  do  not  know  until 
after  congressional  action  has  been  taken 
that  there  are  requests  for  new  installa- 
tions, and  that  funds  for  them  have  been 
appropriated  despite  the  possitiility  that 
Tongue  Point  might  be  used  to  serve  the 
same  purposes,  it  is  about  time  that  we 
estal)li£h  a  watchdog  committee  to  take 
Jurisdiction  over  both  the  Congress  and 
the  departments  of  the  administration, 
in  order  to  see  to  it  that  the  most  eco- 
nomic use  of  existing  surplus  facilities  is 
made. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  would  like 
to  junk  Tongue  Point;  suiid  of  course  the 
Junk  price  would  be  but  a  pittance  com- 
pared to  its  true  value.  I  know  that  in 
my  own  State  there  are  those  who  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  that  kind  of 
economic  benefit.  I  have  no  doubt,  also, 
tliat  in  the  Government  there  are  those 
who  would  like  to  get  this  problem  "off 
their  backs"  and  would  like  to  see  the 
property  diq;x>sed  of  on  s(»ne  basis.  My 
responsibility  is  to  make  clear  to  both 
groups  that  this  property  should  be  used 
for  a  purpose  which  wiU  give  to  the 
American  taxpayers  a  maximum  value  as 
a  result  oi  its  use. 

The  President  has  assured  me — and 
has  carried  out  his  assurance — that  this 
property  would  not  be  Junked,  at  least 
until  every  possible  effort  had  been  made 
to  find  a  suitable  public  use  for  it — 
either  Federal  or  Federal-State  use. 

On  another  occasion  I  spoke  about  the 
ccMitroverv  which  developed  between 
the  Oregon  congressional  delegation  and 
the  General  Services  Administration 
when  it  was  clear  to  me  that  the  regional 
oflOce  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration aiHiMLrent^  either  did  iK)t  know 
or.  in  spite  of  its  knowledge,  was  follow- 
ing a  course  (A.  action  which  could  not 
be  reconciled  with  the  White  House 
wishes,  and  published  in  Oregon  news- 
papers certain  advertisements  which  left 
the  impression  that  bids  would  be  taken 
on  June  24  for  the  pnH;>erty  and  that  the 
property  would  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
bids.  In  fairness  to  the  regional  office 
and  to  the  national  office  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  I  say  there  is  no 
question  that  the  bidders  had  at  least 
constructive  notice,  if  not  actual  notice, 
that  they  would  be  subject  to  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  terms  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Disposal  Act 

The  fine  print  served  notice  on  them 
that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion was  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
accept  any  bid,  but  that  bids  were  being 


sought  in  order  to  find  out.  at  least,  what 
private  Mddexa  might  wish  to  bid  for 
the  property  at  that  time.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  that  subject  in  a 
formal  statement  that  I  shall  make  from 
manuscript  in  a  moment  I  rq;)eat  that 
we  have  stopped  the  Junking  of  tbe  pro- 
perty to  date.  We  have  the  assurance  of 
the  administration  that  there  win  be  no 
renewal  of  any  attempt  to  dispose  of  the 
property  undn  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
until  some  time  this  fall.  We  have  the 
assurance  of  the  administration  that  it 
is  exercising  every  effort  to  find  a  public 
use  for  Tongue  Point  All  I  can  say  today 
is  that  I  think  it  Is  extremely  important 
that  the  administration  intensify  its 
efforts,  beeause  in  fairness  to  my  State, 
this  most  depressed  municipal  area  in 
the  country  is  entitled  to  better  treat- 
ment from  the  present  administration. 
It  ia  entitled  to  a  clear  showisc  that 
there  is  no  poesiMe  Federal  use  to  which 
the  property  could  be  put  ^i^iich  would 
result  in  an  efficient  and  economic  use 
of  the  propoty. 

I  say  to  the  administration  today.  "You 
cannot  make  such  a  showing,  for  yon 
have  had  submitted  to  you  already  a 
series  of  proposals  that  in  my  Judgment 
would  result  in  an  efficient  and  eeonomie 
use  of  the  property;  and  it  would  redound 
to  the  great  eeonomie  advantage  not 
only  ol  the  Astoria  area  but  of  the 
Natkm." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  not  only  double,  but  quadruple, 
its  efforts  to  find  a  Federal  use  for  the 
property.  I  am  sure  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  ttie  Senate,  ttte  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  lanim],  will  under- 
stand if  I  smile  at  him  as  I  dtseuss  the 
subject  today,  beeause  he  presided  the 
last  time  I  spoke  at  length  on  Tongue 
Point  for  about  3^  honra.  as  I  remem- 
ber. I  sfaaO  never  forget  tbe  Senator^ 
gradonsness.  I  diall  never  forget  the 
kind  things  he  said  to  me  when  the 
epeeeh  was  over  in  respect  to  the  merits 
of  the  prima  fade  case  irtiicfa  in  his 
Judgment,  at  least.  I  made  on  that 
occasion. 

I  desire  my  friend  from  Hawaii  to  know 
that  the  ease  is  now  better  than  even  a 
prima  fade  ease.  The  administration 
has  been  unable  to  meet  on  its  merits  the 
case  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Orison,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Demo, 
crats  in  the  Oregon  delegation,  has  made 
in  regard  to  the  Tongue  Point  issue.  I 
think  of  the  milUoiM  of  doDars  being 
adced  for  necessary  f adfftles  for  other 
Federal  functions  elsewhere  In  our 
country  and  around  ttie  world.  I  repeat 
to  my  administration.  "In  my  Judgment 
you  have  no  case  for  di/qyvting  of  Tongue 
Point  under  the  Federal  Surplus  Prc^- 
ertyAct" 

Mr.  President  a  Soiator  cannot  take 
the  positlan  I  have  taken  and  not  find 
himsdf  in  conflict  with  certain  farces 
in  his  own  State.  So  I  have  been  sub- 
jected to  critidsm  from  eertain  eeo- 
nomie interests  in  my  State  that  would 
like  to  get  Tongue  Point  for  a  song. 
They  have  never  yet  made  a  case  dMw- 
ing  that  even  if  it  were  given  to  them, 
the  property  would  be  used  economically. 
I  would  fight  giving  it  to  them,  beeause 
that  would  violate  the  Morse  fomnda. 
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I  shall  flsfat  t  >  protect  the  Morse  fw- 
mula  In  Its  ft|i  »UwiUon  to  my  State  as 
wdl  as  to  any  other  State.  But  to  il- 
lustrate my  PC  nt.  eiren  if  the  prcverty 
were  gtren  to  Item,  they  have  not  yet 
come  forward  rlth  a  plan  n^ilch  would 
show  a  use  of  he  Tongue  P«rint  facility 
that  would  be  to  the  economic  advan- 
tage of  my  Sts  «  to  the  extent  to  which 
It  is  potentially  capable  of  being  put  So 
I  mtend  to  op  Mse,  as  long  as  there  Is 
any  dumce  ci  getting  a  Federal  use  of 
Tongue  Point,  uay  attempt  on  the  part 
of  any  group  In  my  State  to  obtain 
Tongue  Point  1  or  a  song.  But  any  time 
that  any  ecooimlc  group  in  my  State 
desires  to  come  forward  with  a  blu^rint 
lAant  that  will  show  that  Tongue  Point 
can  be  put  to  an  economic  use  which 
would  result  in  the  Jobs,  tn  the  economic 
expansion,  am  the  creation  of  greater 
eeooomle  prodi  tethre  power  in  my  State, 
they  hare  an  aly  m  their  sailor  Senator. 

I  make  theeelintroductory  remaito  to- 
day because  I  Jthlnk  they  are  fitting  m 
connection  wltn  a  reply  that  I  now  make 
to  an  antl-Mbr  e  newspaper  in  my  State. 
I  probably  shoi  Id  qualify  that  statement 
by  referring  t»  the  newspaper  as  the 
most  powerful  snti-Morse  newspaper  in 
my  State,  beouse.  except  a  couple  of 
small  newqpmers.  they  are  all  anti- 
IfOrae  newqwP  era.  But  I  do  not  intend 
to  let  the  crit  cisms  oi  the  Oregonian 
go  unanswered  offlcially.  So  I  comment 
on  that  subjec ;  today  f  nnn  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Certain  newi  papers  such  as  the  Ore- 
gonian. have  nitieiaed  me  in  slanted 
editorials  for  i  hat  happened  to  the  d^ 
of  Astoria's  Ift  0,000  bid  for  a  proposed 
negotiated  pun  base  of  the  Tongue  Point 
property.  Tha ;  is  $920,000  for  a  facility 
m  which  the  American  people  have  a 
mtnlmnm  of  $11  million  invested,  and,  in 
my  judgmoii  if  it  were  put  to  prv^ier 
use.  it  would  fe  worth  more  than  $14 
mniifln. 
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Oregonian  in  an  editorial  last  month 

Ettiould  Senator  Morse  fall  to  find  a  Pederal 
agency  to  oocupy  Tongue  Point,  his  last  min- 
ute djrnamltlng  of  Asttxla's  propoeal  could 
well  ooet  the  taxpayers  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Thus,  the  Oregonian  attonpted  to  c(mi- 
done  something  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration said  it  could  not  do  without 
abusing  Its  negotiating  authority.  In 
other  w(Htls,  had  OSA  accepted  the 
$920,000  bid,  it  would  have  violated  the 
law,  but  apparently  this  would  have 
pleased  the  Oregcmlan. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  makes  per- 
fectly clear  that  if  property  is  to  be  sold 
to  a  public  body,  such  as  the  city  of  As- 
toria, it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
understanding  of  a  good-faith  intent 
on  the  part  of  that  public  body  to  put  it 
to  a  public  use. 

I  say  once  again  to  some  of  the  coxm- 
cilmen  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Astoria,  who  have  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  seek  to  reflect  upon  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  because  he 
stood  up  and  fought  for  the  public  in- 
terests against  their  attempt  to  raid 
the  public  interest,  that  their  offer  was 
not  a  good-faith  offer  under  the  Surplus 
Property  Act.  It  was  a  subterfuge  offer. 
It  was  a  "gimmick."  It  was  an  offer 
which  was  designed  to  permit  them  to 
be  used  as  the  c<xidult,  as  the  vehicle  for 
transferring  property  which  they  were 
entitled  to  buy  if  they  wanted  to  put  it 
to  a  public  use  to  a  private  group  of 
businessmen,  with  whcnn  they  had  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty for  $950,000. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  smlor  Senator  from  Oregon  had 
something  to  do  with  the  stopping  of 
that  raid  on  the  Public  Treasury. 

Any  time  the  city  of  Astoria  wants  to 
buy  Tongue  Point  for  the  public  use  and 
shows  that  it  will  be  a  purchase  In  good 
faith  and  that  the  city  intends  to  retain 
Tongue  Point  for  a  public  use — and  offers 
a  fair  price  for  it — the  senior  Senator 
ftvm  Oregon  will  do  all  he  can  to  assist 
the  council  and  the  mayor  of  Astoria  to 
obtain  the  property.  But  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  sit  here  and  countenance  a  sub- 
terfuge being  practiced  upon  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  by  any 
group  in  my  State  or  in  any  other  State. 

As  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  it  is 
my  duty  to  the  people  of  my  State,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  make  sure  ttiat  disposals  of  property 
belonging  to  all  the  people  of  our  country 
are  handled  in  full  compliance  with  the 
law.  If  the  Oregonian — and  similar 
newspapers  suffering  from  moral 
myopia— object  to  my  defense  of  the  tax- 
payers' Interest.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
proud  to  have  their  opposition. 

The  fact  that  the  bids  on  the  portions 
of  Tongue  Point  property  give  evidence 
of  being  inadequate  makes  it  all  the  more 
important  that  the  project  be  reviewed 
intensively  at  the  White  House  level  for 
a  Federal  use  that  will  prove  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  and  the 
economy  of  the  Astoria  area. 

My  work  to  attain  this  objective  will 
continue  despite  any  editorials  that  seek 
to  propagandize  their  readers  into  be- 


lieving that  Tongue  Point  should  be  sold 
for  $920,000  or  any  such  amounts  as  are 
represented  by  the  bids  of  June  24. 

The  Oregonian  amd  some  other  news- 
papers object  to  my  earlier  reference  to 
the  proposal  that  the  City  of  Astoria  buy 
the  property  for  $920,000  and  then  sell  it 
Immediately  for  $950,000,  as  a  steal.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal  of  the 
City  of  Astoria  to  buy  the  property  for 
$920,000  and  immediately  sell  it  to 
private  business  interests  for  $950,000 
would  have  been  in  violation  of  the  law 
If  the  General  Services  Administration 
had  gone  along  with  the  deal,  and  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  money 
Involved  was  such  a  small  amount  in  re- 
lation to  the  true  economic  potential  of 
the  Tcmgue  Point  installation,  I  repeat 
that  the  entire  proposal  was  properly  de- 
scribed as  an  attempted  econmnic  steal. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  low  amount  m- 
volved  in  the  proposal  probably  helped 
create  an  impression  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  the  Tongue  Point  prop- 
erty may  be  available  eventually  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price  such  as  was  offered 
for  it  in  the  bids  on  June  24. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  to  the  people  of 
Oregon  that  If  it  develops  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  finally  decides  that  the 
property  cannot  be  put  to  a  Federal  use, 
I  shall  then  do  everjrthlng  I  can  to  help 
business  interests  in  Oregon  obtain  the 
property  for  private  industrial  develop- 
ment. However.  I  agree  with  many  busi- 
nessmen in  Oregon  who  have  written 
me  on  this  subject  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  try  to  find  a  Federal 
use  for  the  property  or  a  combined  Fed- 
eral-State use  for  the  property.  It  is 
as  clear  to  them  as  it  is  to  me  that  a 
Government  use  of  the  property  woiild 
undoubtedly  provide  the  State  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  economic  return  in 
the  form  of  Jobs  and  economic  expan- 
sion in  the  Astoria  area. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  President  as- 
sured me  again  that  a  most  thorough 
survey  of  possible  Federal  uses  of  the 
Tongue  Point  property  Is  being  made  by 
Federal  officials. 

I  am  doing  everything  I  can  in  carry- 
ing out  the  obligation  I  owe  the  people 
of  Oregon  to  convince  the  administra- 
tion that  Tongue  Point  should  be  reacti- 
vated for  some  Federal  use.  The  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Oregon  delegation 
are  being  of  wonderful  assistance  to  me. 
If  we  fail,  it  will  not  be  because  we  did 
not  try. 

Also,  may  I  point  out  that  if  it  Is  finally 
decided  that  the  property  must  be  sold 
any  business  or  group  of  businessmen  in 
the  State  or  anywhere  in  the  country 
will  then  have  a  renewed  opportunity  to 
make  their  best  offer  for  the  property. 

A  few  days  ago  I  made  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  matter  as  I  discussed 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  the  testimony 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr. 
Keppel,  before  my  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, which  was  then  holding  hearings 
on  the  administration's  omnibus  educa- 
tion bill.  Commissioner  Keppel — as  was 
done  by  many  witnesses  during  the  pre- 
ceding weeks— called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  must  do  something  quickly 
about  training  and  retraining  men  and 
women  who  will  find  themadves  imem- 
ployed  soon  because  of  automation. 
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The  statistioa  have  not  been  refuted, 
but  have  been  agreed  to  by  witness  after 
witness.  Those  statistics  indicate  that  if 
automation  were  stopped  today  and  If 
there  were  no  more.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  35.000  new  Jobs  a  we^  for 
some  time  to  take  care  of  the  losses  of 
Jobs  which  will  continue  to  accrue  be- 
cause of  automation  operating  at  its 
presokt  lev^ 

We  all  know  that  automation  will 
continue  fcnr  years.  Theenuiloymentdls- 
Juncture  whidi  will  result  almost  defies 
the  imagination.  We  must  consider  not 
only  the  loss  of  employment  caused  by 
automation  but  also  the  need  for  new 
Joba  to  be  created  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber who  will  go  into  the  labor  mai^et 
we^  fev  week.  The  statistics  diow  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 65.000  new  Jobs  a  wedc  to  take  care 
of  the  peculation  explosion.  "Hie  total 
need  already  is  for  90.000  new  Jobs  a 
wedc 

Various  witnesses  discussed  statistics 
of  the  nature  I  have  Just  stated,  but  I 
think  one  of  the  very  best  discussions  was 
the  discussion  of  Commissioner  Keppel. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  that  discussion 
that  he  made  his  plea  for  the  devdop- 
moat  tA  vocational  training  centera.  It 
was  to  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the 
hearing  room  that  I  said  I  thought  It  was 
Important  that  the  administration's  at- 
tention be  caUed  to  the  need,  lespedal- 
is  refer  to  the  Tongue  Point  installation 
as  a  great  training  center.  I  had  already 
notified  the  •dminlstration  as  to  the  In- 
f  (wmation  thai  had  been  sunpUed  to  me 
by  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the 
field  of  vocational  training  in  my  State. 
In  charge  of  vocational  training  In  the 
^rlngfield  (Oreg.)  school  system.  He 
came  to  see  me  about  Tcmgue  PoinL  It 
was  pointed  out  in  that  coif eroioe  that 
it  is  made  to  order  for  a  great  vocational 
training  center,  whore  several  thousand 
parsons  could  be  trained  each  year. 
Tliere  wsu(  a  great  facility  there  for  an 
institution  for  vocational  training. 

There  is  a  need  for  some  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  too.  That  proposal  had 
been  made  earUer  to  Mr.  Ralph  Dungan. 
whom  the  President  had  as^gned  to 
follow  through  on  the  Tongue  Ptdnt  mat- 
ter wad  keep  the  White  House  Informed 
as  to  the  potentialitiea  that  might  de- 
velop for  the  Federal  use  of  Tongue  Point. 
After  listooing  to  Commissioner  KqD- 
pd  the  other  day.  I  wrote  Mr.  IXingan 
another  letter,  in  ^rtiich  I  called  atten- 
tion to  various  aspects  of  the  Tongue 
Point  proUan.  with  especial  reference 
to  Commissioner  Kennel's  testimony; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoKD.  and  that  excerpts  of  Commis- 
sions: Keppel's  testimony  that  I  sent 
to  the  White  House  also  be  printed  at 
this  point  in.  the  Rbcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoao,  as  follows: 

lOLT  11.  1969. 
Mr.  Raipb  DmfOAH, 
SpeeiM  AsaiMtmnt  tc  the  President, 
The  WhOe  House, 
Wthtm^tcm,  DJC. 

Dna  RA&m:  Tee.  It  Is  TongtM  Point  again. 

Ton  probably  have  aotad  tn  the  pnm  re- 
cently several  stories  to  the  effect  that  the 


nderal  Oovemment  Is  concerned  about  the 
need  for  developing  voeatfonal  tvatalng  cen- 
ters to  help  meet  the  loss  of  Jobs  eansed  by 
atttomatlQSk  and  the  cn^iloyinent  problems 
f aeed  by  sehobl  drcpowto. 

As  I  toid  yoa  tn  a  prevUms  letter.  Com- 
rfti^miewymir  Ftanols  Ktpptl  discussed  a  phaso 
of  this  problem  in  his  testimony  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  the  bearing  record,  and  X  have 
marked  the  excerpts  dealing  with  this  part 
of  Oommlsslntier  Keppel's  testtmony. 

In  my  opinion,  the  edmlnistratlon  should 
draw  together  all  of  the  recommendations 
at  its  various  spokesmen  on  the  need  for 
retraining  centers  and  then  give  considera- 
tion to  the  poesibUity  of  making  Tongue 
Point  a  vocational  training  eenter  for  var- 
ious Federal  programs  that  are  In  the  in- 
cubation stage. 

This  spring.  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
I*.  John  Lipney  who  teaches  in  the  vocational 
education  department  at  SpringHeld  Senior 
High  School.  E^prlngfleld.  Ohreg.  Mr.  Upney 
advanced  several  excellent  suggestions  for 
possible  uses  of  the  Tongue  Point  facility. 
He  feds  that  it  could  be  used  to  train  foreign 
servlee  technicians  and  teacher  trainees;  as 
a  manpower  retraining  program;  and  a  voca- 
tion training  schooL 

You  may  And  the  attached  copy  of  my 
AprU  16  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lipney  of 
some  interest  in  this  ccmnection,  partlcularty 
the  Senai  brochure  and  the  8so  Paulo  photo- 
graphs. 

The  thrust  of  Mr.  Upney's  pn^Msal  Is  that 
training  of  foreign  technicians  in  a  residen- 
tial center  in  this  country  could  be  aeoom- 
pUshed  more  eflldently  and  eqteditionsly 
than  in  centers  situpated  in  their  own  coun- 
try. An  extremely  useful  byproduct  of  this 
approach  would  be  the  fact  that  the  tedi- 
nlctans  who  were  trained  In  an  area  such 
as  Astoria  would  carry  bai^  home  with  them 
excellent  tmpressiaos  at  our  democratic  way 
of  life. 

Furthermore,  X  stm  think  that  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  foreign  aid  CKganization 
slwuM  give  more  favorable  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  usbig  Tongue  Point  ss  a 
Tocatlonal  training  center  for  young  foreign- 
ers brou^t  here  from  foreign  lands  along 
the  linee  of  the  pr<^xisal  that  PHtE  Barig 
made  to  us  some  montha  agOL  I  would 
rather  q>end  some  of  our  fordgn  aid  money 
training  young  foreigners  in  our  own  country 
in  various  phases  of  vocational  training  than 
^tending  the  money  abroad. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  etatcteent  I  am 
mp^tn£  in  Oregon  this  weekend  on  Tongue 
Point,  because  with  ttw  passage  oC  time,  the 
demands  for  Pederal  action  are  becoming 
more  intenatfled. 

Incidentally.  I  think  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful 11  you  had  a  talk  with  Benatnr  Hatbbm. 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  assured  him.  as  I  have,  that  it  would 
be  very  helpful  if  he  would  keep  us  advised 
as  to  requests  that  various  Oovemment  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  making  for  the 
construction  of  new  hwttellatlona  that  ml^t 
not  be  needed  if  they  gave  consideration  to  a 
Pederal  use  of  Tongue  Point  for  the  same 
purpose. 

CordiaUy. 

Watnk  Mossb. 


ExcxapTS  TsoM  S.  580  BxAazNC  Rboobo.  Junx 
as.  1863.  Sbnatb  Bbdcatiom  SuaooeficrrTXB 


Commissioner  Kbrl.  *  *  *  Three,  to  an- 
thoriae  the  Commlasiosier  of  ■dueatton  to 
make  granta  to  SUtes  for  tha  establishment 
of  experimental  residential  vocational 
schools.  For  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  f  15 
mUUon  is  authorised  for  fiscal  1984. 

Senator  Taaaoaou— .  What  do  yon  mean 
by  "tesldenee'^ 

CommisaiOMr  Kam.  It  would  mean  that 
these  schools  wovM  be  partteularty  for  young 
people,  probaMy  In  the  slum  areaa  in  the 
dtlea.  who  would  be  sent  to  schools  where 


they  would  live,  board,  and  be  trained  for 
the  period  necessary.  whl<dk  might  very  from 
1  to  S  years,  to  be  trained  for  Job  sknis. 

This  is  a  proposal  which  I  brtleve  I 
considered   before  by  tiys  eomail 
others,  the  notion,  of  course,  being  that.  In 
some  eases,  perfaapa  tragically  in  many  eaaea. 
it  is  desliable  that  the  young  man  be  put 
in  a  setting  where  Hbe  s6bool  can  provide  far 
more  servlee  than  Is  available  to  him  tas  thm 
home  or  tragic  Imitatlan  of  a  home  that  he 
comes  from. 
This  is  the  propoeal. 

Senator  Moasa.  wm  yon  permit  an  inttf - 
ruptlon  for  a  commercial^ 
Commissioner  Kzfpbl.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Moasa.  Win  you  see  If  you  ean 
help  me.  for  I  have  been  liiiisiissing  upon 
this  administration  the  ideal  location  fcr 
one  of  these  great  vocatlanal  rrtiabmtatian 
centers.     West  Vlrgtala  and  Oregoai  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole  of 
areas.    This  administration,  I  feel, 
a  great  Injustice  to  my  State,  and  nothing 
yet  to  eorrect  It.    There  is  a  great  establish- 
ment at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  a  naval  baas  ttiatwaa 
closed  down  some  years  ago.    It  la  a  perfect 
faemty.  and  the  President  is  very  mneh  In- 
terested in  finding  a  use  for  that  baae,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  Senator  Moasa  Is  a 
persistent  fellow. 

Oet  this  into  ttte  White  Bouae.  wUI  youT 
I  even  suggested  that  they  use  l\ongne  Point 
as  a  vocational  educational  eenter  for  for- 
eign students,  from  Latin  America  and  east 
Asia,  but  as  3rou  know,  in  recent  montha.  I 
have  taken  ttie  position  that  X  am  not  going 
to  support  taxpayers'  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  underdeveloped  areas  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  until  we  take  care  of  some  of  our 
own  needs  flrst.  You  wlU  want  to  be  pre- 
pared not  only  on  ttila  point,  but  osi  every 
other  point.  They  wm  say  to  yon,  "Keppti, 
where  are  you  going  to  get  tbs  moneys* 
That  is  what  they  wm  aA  ua. 

So  you  might  want  to  say  to  them.  "Take 
some  of  it  away  from  Praaee  and  West  Oer- 
many,  Italy,  ^taln.  Fuitugal  and  Delglum, 
and  Norway  and  Sweden,  who  are  more 
perous  now  than  we  are.  and  let^  do 
thing  abo\it  these  people  here  in  this 
country." 

You  have  inspired  me.  I  am  speaking  each 
day  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  this 
giveaway  program.  I  am  going  to  use  some 
of  theee  figures  this  afternoon. 

But.  Joking  aside,  because  there  was  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  JcAlng  tn  my  statunent — 
I  am  dead  serious  now,  when  I  tell  you  tl^ 
Is  a  sound  proposal.  x. 

We  must  do  something  aboxit  vocational^ 
training  in  this  country,  and  fast,  with  auto- 
mation coating  us  ao.000  to  S5.000  Jobs  a 
we^.  The  p(q;>ulation  explosion  ersates  the 
need  for  an  additional  S5.000  Joba  a  week, 
with  a  total  of  some  60,000  Jobs  a  wedK  that 
we  have  to  find  to  take  care  of  autoouktlon 
and  the  pt^ralation  explosion.  We  had  bet- 
ter set  up  centers  sndi  as  this. 

Of  course.  If  the  administration  win  buy 
your  bm  of  goods,  and  it  better,  I  think 
there  is  only  one  place  that  It  ought  to  go. 
Please  continue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  sent  to  Mr.  Dun- 
gan j^esterday  a  copy  <A  a  letter  I  sent 
to  the  chabrman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  [Mr.  Hatbkw)  ;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  LMr.  Hat- 
den]  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rsooao, 
as  follows: 

JULT  II,  IMI. 

Bon.  Cabl  Hatsbv, 

Chmtrman.  Appropriatiaiu  CommHtm, 

VS.  Senate,  Wasltington.  DJB. 

DBftaSaiMsaaHaTHK:  Tou  wm  recall  that 
some  time  ago  rqwke  to  yon  abevt  the  destra 
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regards. 

Wathx  Moaax. 


I  close  the  diacuasion  of 

thia  subject  ma  ter  today  by  pleading 
again — and  I  iu  s  the  term  advisedly — 
that  this  adm  nlstratton  give  direct 
evidence  that  we  have  not  permitted  gov- 
emmoit  to  beco  ne  so  complex  that  our 
left  hand  does  n  it  know  what  our  right 
hand  Is  doing,  oi '  tiiat  we  are  not  aware 


of  the  many  requests  for  additional 
appropriations  for  new  services  to  be  in- 
stalled In  new  facilities,  when  at  the 
same  time  we  have  such  a  wonderful 
and  magnificent  permanent  facility  be- 
ing maintained  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  in  vacancy  at  the  moment,  which, 
with  relatively  small  expenditures,  could 
be  very  quickly  rehabilitated  into  any 
one  of  a  number  of  potential  uses.  But 
today  I  particularly  emphasize  the  voca- 
tional training  use. 

It  will  be  noted,  when  the  letter  I  send 
to  Mr.  Dungan  is  read,  that  I  renewed  a 
request  for  the  consideration  of  another 
phase  of  the  vocational  training  program 
that  I  presented  to  the  White  House 
several  weeks  ago.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  the  White  House  it  is  Just  as 
soimd  today  as  it  was  when  I  first  pro- 
posed it.  That  is  a  proposal  to  combine 
into  the  vocational  training  program  a 
program  for  people  in  our  own  country 
who  need  retraining,  and  training  In  vo- 
cational skills'  in  the  first  Instance,  a 
program  that  will  take  care  of  a  very  ugly 
fact  that  exists  in  our  society  today, 
about  which  Commissioner  Keppel  testi- 
fied eloquently — the  problem  of  the 
many  thousaixls  of  school  dropouts. 
We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  school  dropout  problems, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  t^is  of  thousands  of  them 
each  year  across  this  Nation.  Where  are 
they  going  to  get  Jobs?  The  testimony 
is  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  school 
dropouts  will  become  imemployable. 
They  are  not  trained  for  skilled  Jobs  in 
an  automated  age.  All  of  us  have  an 
obligation  to  the  dropouts.  If  we  do  not 
follow  a  course  of  action  that  will  train 
them  for  employment,  we  shall  be  faced 
with  a  stupendous  bill  for  our  failure  to 
stand  up  to  this  Issue  and  take  our 
heads  out  of  the  sand.  We  shall  have 
to  pay  an  Increased  bill  in  public  welfare, 
in  unemployment  Insurance,  and  in 
maintaining  Isu^er  prisons,  for  we  shall 
have  to  watch  out  for  unemployed  people 
for  whom  society  does  not  make  Jobs 
available. 

So  I  plead  not  merely  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Tongtie  Point.  This  is  not  the 
only  facility  we  must  develop  to  meet 
this  need.  In  my  Judgment,  we  need 
several  Tbngue  Points  in  the  immediate 
future,  developed  as  vocational  training 
centers  to  meet  the  problem  of  auto- 
mation in  this  country. 

I  urged  weeks  ago.  and  urge  it  upon 
my  administration  again  this  afternoon 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  that  we  ought 
to  bring  into  this  country  several  thou- 
sand sroung  men  and  women  from  the 
most  imderdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world — ^Africa,  Latin  America,  southeast 
Asia — ^f  or  training  in  skills  that  will  make 
it  possible,  when  we  send  them  back  to 
their  villages,  to  beccnne  teachers  In  the 
develoinnent  of  vocational  skills.  I  have 
gone  into  villages  in  the  imderdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  One  cannot  go  into 
them  without  coming  away  from  them 
fully  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  there 
Is  little  hope  for  the  development  of  a 
system  of  economic  freedom  among  them 
unless  vocational  skills  are  first  de- 
veloped. We  ought  to  bring  several 
thousand  of  them  into  this  country  a 
year,  training  some  of  them  at  Tongue 


Point,  some  In  the  Middle  West,  and 
s(»ne  in  the  East,  in  keeping  with  a  well 
planned  blueprint  program,  which  I  had 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
International  House  of  Pennsylvania 
University,  Mr.  Frederick  Rarig,  submit 
to  this  administration  months  ago. 

In  my  Judgment,  one  cannot  go  over 
the  recommendation  of  this  dedicated 
man,  who  is  counsel  for  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  chemical  corporations  of  America, 
Rohm  and  Haas,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
not  agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  here  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  administration.  If  we  should 
bring  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  into  this  country  and  train  them 
in  various  skills,  and  give  them  the  pres- 
tige and  standing  that  would  accrue  from 
such  training  In  the  United  States,  and 
send  them  back  to  their  homelands  and 
villages  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  as  teachers  of  vocational  skills, 
we  would  do  much  more  to  strengthen 
a  so-called  foreign  aid  program  than  we 
could  possibly  do  by  many  aspects  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  to  which  subject 
I  shall  direct  my  attention  in  a  few 
moments. 

As  I  have  said  to  the  White  House 
"This  proposal  calls  for  some  vision  and 
imagination.  It  caUs  for  s<Hne  doing. 
Do  not  tell  me  it  cannot  be  dcme."  The 
word  "cannot"  should  be  stricken  from 
the  vocabulary  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country.  On  this 
subject  I  speak  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We  are 
missing  a  great  opportunity  by  not  de- 
veloping a  training  program  which  would 
help  develop  skills  in  human  beings  in 
our  own  coimtry  and  send  them  back  as 
economic  ambassadors  of  our  system  of 
economic  freedom. 

I  would  much  prefer,  as  Senators  will 
note  from  reading  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dun- 
gan, spending  some  of  that  money  in 
this  coimtry  in  such  vocational  ti*aining 
schools  as  Mr.  Rarig  recommended  sev- 
eral months  ago,  than  pouring  it  into 
some  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  much  of 
it  does  not  go  into  effective  training  and 
in  the  end  is  wasted. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
note  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  on 
Tongue  Point  today,  and  fully  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
ceased  to  be  less  than  an  advocate  for 
this  program  than  he  was  when  he  first 
started  his  advocacy.  On  the  contrary, 
I  want  the  administration  to  know  that 
my  degree  of  advocacy  has  Intensified. 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  those  of 
us  who  are  urging  a  Federal  use  of 
Tongue  Point  are  right,  and  that  the 
administration  will  be  dead  wrong  if  it 
does  not  proceed  to  see  to  it  that  this 
fine  facility  is  saved  from  the  Junkyard. 


FOREIGN  AID  SHOULD  BE  REVITAL- 
IZED WITH  NEW  GROUND  RULES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  my  daily  discussion,  on  every 
day  that  I  am  present,  of  foreign  aid. 
The  markup  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  was 
started  this  morning  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.    I  hope  the  Senate 
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wUl  come  forth  with  a  better  bill — a  MO 
which  meets  the  rising  danand  of  the 
American  people  for  some  drastic  ren- 
ovation of  the  administration's  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  did  not  hear  very  much  this 
morning  which  gives  me  any  enttingtaatle 
hope.  However.  I  say  good  natuxedly 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions C(»nmlttee  that  they  are  not  yet 
through  the  Senate  with  their  bill.  I 
also  wish  to  add  quickly  that  neither 
are  they  through  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  with  their  bill.  As  the  debate 
within  the  committee  continues,  and 
amendment  after  amendment  is  pre- 
sented, and  the  roll  is  called  for  the 
record,  I  have  hopes  that  the  bill  will 
at  least  be  substantially  improved.  It 
needs  to  be  thoroughly  rmovated  and 
ventilated.  One  of  the  reascms  why  I 
speaX  each  day  on  the  bill  is  that  I  aim 
at  least  to  help  along  the  process  of 
ventilating  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  contemiriating  the 
introduction  at  the  proper  time  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Act  for  International 
Devel<H)ment  which  would  be  a  drastic 
but  apparently  necessary  change  in  the 
AID  program. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  contemplate 
proposiiig  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  existing  irrevocable  commitments, 
all  UJ3.  military  and  economic  aid  be  ter- 
minated as  of  July  1, 1965. 

Second,  thereafter,  no  aid  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  any  nation  unless  It  meets  the 
standards  which  the  United  States  will 
thereafter  require  as  a  sine  qua  non  of 
aid. 

And  third.  I  shall  propose  spelling  out 
in  c<Hisiderable  detail  the  conditions — 
the  "strings."  if  you  will— under  which 
aid  would  henceforth  be  extended. 

It  would  be  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment to  reorient  drastically  the  totality 
of  our  aid  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
is  providing  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  not  less  than  96  different 
countries.  This  fact  in  itself  creates  the 
impression  that  It  is  more  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  extend  aid. 
than  in  the  Interest  of  the  individual 
nations  to  seek  and  to  receive  aid.  It 
creates  the  impression  on.  the  part  of 
recipient  nations  that  they  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  if  they  do  not  get 
United  States  aid.  and  that  they  have  a 
right  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
United  States  regardless  <tf  whether  their 
own  actions  are  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

As  a  oonsequoioe  of  this  attitude  we 
have  been  extokling  aid  in  some  most 
incongruous  situati<ms. 

We  have  taxed  our  own  pe(»)le  to  aid 
nations  not  willing  to  require  their  own 
citizens  to  pay  comparable  taxes,  baaed 
upMi  the  principle  of  th^  ablli^  to 
pay. 

We  have  given  assistance  to  countries 
not  willing  to  undertake  land  reform  es- 
sential to  their  own  intonal  stability. 

We  have  aided  nations  in  which  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  is  so  tmu- 
ous  that  the  flight  cA  their  own  capital 
exceeds  the  input  of  the  American  tax- 
payer's dollar. 

We  have  supported  totalitarian  re- 
gimes threatened  by  internal  revolt  of 
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their  own  pecHdes  seeking  greater  control 
over  their  own  destinies. 

We  have  given  military  aid  to  one 
country,  and  economic  aid  to  another, 
when  the  actual  effect  of  both  types  of 
aid  has  been  to  enable  nations  friendly 
to  the  United  States  to  arm  against  each 
other. 

It  is  amaiting  to  me  that  aid  programs 
under  Republicans  and  Donocrats  have 
managed  to  dig  us  into  this  position. 
Partly  responsible  Is  the  fact  that  we 
gradually  slipped  from  postwar  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  industrial  na- 
tKms  of  Europe,  to  similar  types  of  aid 
to  quite  differoit  types  of  nations,  char- 
acterized by  their  nonindustrial  char- 
acter and  their  lack  of  political  and  mili- 
tary experience. 

The  key  to  success  in  any  aid  program 
is  mutuality  of  interest  as  between  the 
donor  and  the  donee.  If  the  donor 
thinks  aid  is  extended  solely  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  donor  the  recipient  na- 
tion has  every  right  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  aid  proffered. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  donee  be- 
lieves that  aid  is  a  matter  of  right  and 
is  extended  solely  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  donee,  the  nation  extending  aid 
has  every  right  to  question  the  desir- 
ability of  extending  assistance. 

Members  xA  the  Senate  have  tried  for 
many  years  now  to  amoid  and  reshape 
our  aid  programs  to  develcq;)  a  real  mu- 
tuality of  interest  between  the  United 
States  and  nations  receiving  our  assist- 
ance. With  some  few  exceptions,  these 
efforts  have  failed.  We  have  managed 
to  cultivate  recrimination  abroad,  as  well 
as  at  h<Mne.  Since  the  end  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  we  can  count  on  the  fingers 
of  <me  hand  the  number  oi  nations  we 
have  helped  boost  into  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  econmnlc  lnd^;>endence. 

We  have  tosred  with  superficial  ideas. 
We  have  tried  to  reorganize  the  agency 
administering  aid;  we  have  switched  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  program.  Inci- 
dentally. Mr.  Bell,  the  present  admin- 
istrator, is  one  of  the  best.  There  is 
no  question  about  Mr.  Bell's  ability;  it 
is  a  question  of  the  Inherent  unsoundness 
of  the  aid  program  itself.  We  have  tried 
to  avoid  the  unsettling  effects  kA  annual 
congressional  reviews  by  the  creation  of 
a  long-range  devekvment  loan  eoocept; 
we  have  tried,  without  success,  to  force 
the  administration  to  veil  out  plans  for 
terminating  aid  in  certain  countries 
through  the  Mansfield  amaidment. 

The  result  has  been  a  circumvention 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment.  We  have 
tried  to  see  to  it  that  military  aid  did 
not  go  to  Latin  America  except  in  o<m- 
nectlon  with  hani^heric  defense,  which 
was  the  intent  of  the  Morse  amgndmAn^ 
But  time  and  time  again  the  adminis- 
tration has  successfully  circumvented 
the  MMTse  amendment.  I  hope  that  this 
year  the  proposal  can  be  tied  down  with 
even  more  specific  restrictions  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case.  I  understand 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  AlaAa  [Mr. 
GtuxMXNO]  in  an  attempt  to  put  vaate 
blocks  in  the  way  of  enlarged  military 
aid  to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yidd? 


Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Having  observed 
the  frequent  overthrow  of  govenunents 
in  Latin  America,  and  having  had  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  our  increasing 
military  aid  strmgthens  hemispheric 
defense,  I  can  see  no  reason — and  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon — ^why  we 
should  continue  with  a  useless,  destruc- 
tive procedure,  which  is  not  only  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  is  actually 
defeating  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  the  point  I  de- 
sire to  make  with  req;}ect  to  military  aid 
to  Latin  America  as  proposed  by  the  bill. 
I  took  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the 
bills  of  previous  admlnistratlans.  That 
is  why  I  came  forth  with  the  Morse 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress and  written  into  the  law,  but 
which  has  been  successfully  circum- 
vented by  two  administrations.  I  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  military  aid 
program  this  year  would  weaken,  not 
strengthen,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  be- 
cause the  great  strength  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  its  economic  purpose  of 
strengUiening  all  of  Latin  America.  To 
pass  a  military  aid  program  would  result 
in  an  injury  to  the  economic  program 
in  Latin  America  and  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  different  types  of  military 
regimes,  which  frequent^  use  demo- 
cititic  labels  and  slogans. 

We  have  stated  pious  hcves  of  land 
and  tax  reforms;  we  have  struggled  to 
guarantee  private  Investments  and  to 
secure  them  against  expropriation;  we 
have  pushed  hard  to  get  other  Industrial 
nations  to  carry  put  of  the  load. 

Some  of  these  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful; but  a  majority  ci  these  efforts 
have  turned  out  to  be  superficial  pallia- 
tives; not  meeting  the  real  problem 
which  is  a  frank  recognition  that  aid  is 
usdess  and  wasted  unless  both  parties 
believe  In  the  mutuality  of  the  Interests 
being  served. 

I  believe  the  mutuality  of  Interests 
between  the  United  States  and  recipient 
countries  can  be  simply  stated. 

What  the  united  States  se^s  econom- 
ically in  its  aid  programs  is  to  help  to 
create  as  rapidly  as  poesibie  independent 
states  capable  of  earning  their  own  eco- 
nomic way  In  the  world.  We  think  this 
can  best  be  done  by  the  route  of  private 
enterprise  which  has  proved  so  idMnom- 
enally  successful  in  our  own  country. 
But  we  are  not  absolutely  against  public 
enterprise,  of  which  we  have  a  goodly 
amount  in  our  own  country. 

What  the  United  States  seeks  politi- 
cally in  its  aid  programs  is  the  promotion 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  Individual 
freedom — a  freedom  of  pecqile  to  choose 
freely  their  own  public  servants. 

What  the  United  States  seeks  mili- 
tarily In  its  aid  programs  is  to  create 
military  force  adequate  to  prevoit  the 
Internal  overthrow  of  elected  govern- 
ments, and  adequate  to  deter  external 
attack. 

I  bdieve  that  every  (me  of  these  inter- 
ests coincides  with  the  interests  of  ooun- 
trtes  in  need  <rf  external  aid. 

It  we  are  true  to  these  basic  alms  of 
our  aid  mograms.  I  bdleve  we  can  pro- 
mote public  aooqituwe  of  aid  programs 
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lir.FBU^  1C4  President,  on  June  37. 
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vdopment  at  the  local  level,  m  order 
to  achieve  this  purpoee,  the  bill  would 
authOKlse  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Htm  States  for  6  years 
«r  If  million  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  designed  to  give  each  State 
a  ahare  proportliMmte  with  its  commer- 
cial fishery  activity  as  compared  with 
total  commercial  fishery  activity  in  the 
United  States.  Under  tliis  formula,  it  is 
estimated  that  Rhode  Island  would  re- 
ceive approximatdy  $28,000. 

In  addition,  the  sum  of  $500,000  for 
each  of  the  first  2  years  of  the  program 
and  $750,000  for  each  of  the  last  3  years 
of  the  program  will  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  aMocation  to  the  States  as 
he  may  determine,  but  giving  preference 
to  those  States  suffering  a  oommereial 
fishery  failure  due  to  a  resource  disaster 
arising  from  natural  causes  and  to  those 
States  in  which  a  new  commercial  flsh- 
ny  can  be  developed  where  none  existed 
before.  This  proviaion  will  provide  the 
administrattve  flexibility  necessary  to 
meet  current  State  needs  while  strength- 
ening the  imigiam  as  one  for  obtaining 
Immediate  beneflctal  results. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  no  State 
stiall  receive  less  than  rase-half  of  1  per- 
coit  nor  more  than  10  percent  of  the  to- 
tal to  be  distributed  under  the  formula 
written  into  the  bilL  Thus  the  mini- 
mum amount  which  would  be  available 
to  a  State  would  be  suffldent  to  finance 
at  least  one  project  in  that  State. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  con- 
sidered is  that  the  Federal  share  of  any 
project  will  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
total  cost;  the  State  will  pay  the  remain- 
ing 25  percent.  Such  a  percentage  is 
well  within  the  means  of  the  various 
States,  and  it  helps  to  insure  that  only 
programs  of  substance  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  produce  results  in 
the  Immediate  future  will  be  undertakoi. 

I  believe  these  positive  features  of  the 
Mil  phis  the  overwhelming  support  ex- 
pressed for  it  during  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
are  impressive  evidence  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  both  worthy  and  urgently  needed. 

I  sincerely  urge  Senators  to  give  S. 
S27  most  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  GRDBNINa.  ICr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ORUBNINa  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  S.  627.  the  bill  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  made 
reference  to  provide  aid  to  our  fisheries. 
It  Ib  a  bill  9onsored  by  my  colleague 
Boa  Bmkiutt,  and  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. It  is  one  of  the  striking  facts 
about  this  fWwirles  bill,  to  which  suffl- 
dent attention  has  not  been  called,  that 
this  Congress  and  past  Congresses  have 
rendered  very  great  aid  to  those  irtu> 
produoe  food  from  the  land,  but  no  cor- 
renwfndtng  eifort  has  been  undertaken 
to  aid  those  who  produce  food  from  the 
sea.  There  has  been  a  great  disparity 
between  the  aid  given  our  farmers  and 
the  aid  not  given  our  fldtiennen. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to  give 
to  those  who  produce  food  from  the  sea 
attention  and  solidtode  equal  to  what 
has  been  given  to  those  who  produce  food 
from  the  land. 


Mr.  PBXJL  I  ttiank  ttie  Senator  from 
Alaska,  which  Is  a  seafaring  State.  His 
support  is  very  greatty  appreciated. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LBAD-ZnfC  SMAUi 
PRODUCERS  STABILIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (HJL  3B45)  to  amend  the 
Lead-Zinc  Snutll  Producers  Stabilisation 
Act  of  October  3.  1961  (75  SUt.  766) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Imouyx  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  Is  the  pend- 
ing business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  House  bill  3845.  Tlie 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  QRUENINO  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONET.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  3rield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  i^  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  dlstingutshed  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  consideration  of  House 
bill  3845.  It  is  a  very  deserving  bill 
which  will  help  to  "sero  in"  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  original  legislation,  which 
was  to  be  of  asslBtance  to  some  of  the 
very  small  lead  and  zinc  mine  operators, 
in  order  to  help  them  remain  aUve  and 
to  hdp  keep  their  mines  in  operation, 
so  they  can  be  useful  and  productive  in 
the  event  of  national  emergency. 

This  program  has  been  very  economi- 
cally operated. 

A  quirk  of  the  original  act  which  this 
bill  would  correct  Is  that  under  the  origi- 
nal program  sudi  aid  could  be  extended 
to  those  who,  from  the  mines  they  oper- 
ate, produce  only  limited  amounts  of 
lead  and  zinc  as  a  part  of  their  other 
operations. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaslca  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  reporting  the  bUl  so 
promptly  and  for  giving  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  consider  it,  and  perhaps  to 
have  the  bill  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

I  beUeve  this  is  a  desirable  piece  of 
legislation.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  assure  that  payments  under  the  Lead- 
Zinc  ftnall  Producers  Stabilization  Act 
ot  the  last  Congress  are  received  only  by 
small  producm  of  lead  and  zinc.  The 
bill  would  limit  the  application  of  the 
subsidy— which  would  equate  the  dif- 
ference betweoi  the  market  price  and 
the  stablUzatlMi  price— to  those  who 
have  not  sold  more  than  3,000  tons  of 
lead  and  zinc,  combined,  in  the  last  7 
years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Alasfai 
yield? 

Mr.  ORX7ENING.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WTTiTiTAMS  of  Delaware.  Why  do 
we  need  this  lead  and  zinc  subsidy  pro- 
gram at  all  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  the  national  stockpile  close  to  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  lead  and  zinc  or 
about  five  times  as  much  as  we  could 
possibly  uae  la  any  foreseeaMe  emer- 
gency? 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  That  question  was 
passed  on  and  was  settled  in  the  last 
Congress.  This  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
reopen  that  issue,  but  simply  attempts  to 
provide  participation  for  the  few  small 
producers  who  might  be  excluded  from 
participation  in  this  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  why 
should  we  expand  an  act  which  never 
should  have  been  placed  on  the  statute 
books  in  the  first  place? 

Furthermore,  I  understand  that  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  our  defense  now 
say  we  do  not  even  need  the  existing 
supply  of  lead  and  zinc.  The  last  report 
which  I  have  seen  shows  that  we  now 
have  on  hand  1,302,000  short  tons  of 
lead.  It  cost  a  total  of  $384  million;  but 
the  maiicet  value  of  that  tonnage  as  of 
December  31.  1961.  was  only  $266,900,- 
000.  So  the  taxpayers  were  confronted 
with  a  loss  of  $117  million,  and  since 
then  the  market  has  declined  even  fur- 
ther. 

Furthermore,  the  maximum  objective 
of  lead,  even  for  an  all-out  3-year  war, 
with  all  production  stopped,  was.  so  we 
were  told,  only  286,000  tons,  whereas  we 
have  1,302,000  tons — enough  for  15  years; 
yet  we  are  carrying  on  a  program  which 
has  substantially  increased  the  produc- 
tion of  lead. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  tell  us  why  we  should  con- 
tinue buying  this  lead  and  zinc  and  why 
it  would  not  be  more  advisable  to^advance 
the  termination  date  on  all  of  this  pro- 
gram and  begin  a  liquidation  of  our 
inventories^ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  if  our  stock- 
pile has  increased  to  the  extent  he 
states — although  we  did  not  hear  these 
objections  before  our  subcommittee — the 
way  to  proceed  is  to  establish  quotas  on 
imports.  The  lead  and  zinc  industry  is 
one  of  our  domestic  industries  which  has 
lieen  sorely  crippled  by  the  competition 
of  foreign  Imports,  many  of  them  cmning 
f  rtmi  countries  which  have  shared  In  our 
foreign-aid  program.  If  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  believes  the  imports  of 
these  commodities  are  excessive.  I  be- 
Ueve the  way  to  deal  with  that  problem 
Is  to  establish  quotas,  rather  than  to 
cripple  our  domestic  producers.  Already 
we  have  given  all  kinds  of  aid  to  foreign 
industries,  with  resulting  disadvantage 
to  our  domestic  industries. 

The  lead  and  zinc  industry  certainly  is 
in  need  of  help.  I  know  of  no  other 
industry,  except  possibly  the  gold  mining 
industry,  which  is  in  greater  need. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  I 
do  not  understand  that  this  bill  has  any 
connection  with  that  argiunent.  If  the 
tariff  laws  need  amendment  they  can  be 
amended.  If  quotas  are  needed  they 
can  be  established.  It  may  be  that  a 
Justification  for  such  acti<m  can  be 
shown.  If  so  I  may  favor  the  imposition 
of  an  increased  tariff  on  lead  s^  zinc 
imports,  but  I  am  opposed  to  these  s(d>- 
sidies.  I  would  far  prefer  that  course 
to  a  prcHPOsal  to  increase  the  sul)6idieB. 
This  subsidy  is  nothing  more  than  a  so- 
called  Brannan  plan  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry. For  example,  under  the  pro- 
gram the  producers  of  lead  can  sell  the 
lead  they  produce  at  the  market  price — 


which  today  is  am>roximatdy  10  or  11 
cents  a  pound — and  then  can  bill  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  difference  be- 
tween that  price  and  14^  cents  a  pound; 
and  75  percent  of  that  difference  will  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayers. 

No  other  industry  receives  such  a  fa- 
vorable break. 

So  wtiy  not  do  away  with  all  this  pro- 
gram and  meet  the  issue  head  on.  If  we 
tiave  to  Increase  the  tariffs  introduce 
legislation  to  do  so;  or,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  quotas  do  that.  But  cer- 
tainly let  us  not  increase  our  already 
overloaded  stockpile.  Alx)ut  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  the  President  said  ttiat  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  we  had  fi4>proxi- 
mately  $8.5  billion  tied  up  in  inventories 
of  so-called  strategic  materials.  How- 
ever, the  most  recent  report  issued  by 
the  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Uie  Senator  from  Virginia  shows  that 
the  total  for  all  such  materials  in  our 
stockpile  has  actually  increased  by 
around  $136  million  in  the  last  18 
months. 

We  should  be  starting  an  orderly 
liquidation  of  this  stockpile  rather  than 
an  expansion  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  say  in  all  kindli- 
ness, Mr.  President,  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  that  is  not  the  issue  in 
connection  with  this  small  bill.  The 
Lead  and  Zinc  Stabilization  Act.  which 
was  enacted  in  the  last  Congress.  Is  the 
one  to  which  his  argument  should  apply. 
This  measure  protects  only  the  small 
producers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get 
the  benefit  of  this  act 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
why  not  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  see  to  it 
tiiat  the  taxpayers  receive  their  share 
of  the  protection?  After  all,  we  now 
have  nearly  $1  billion  tied  up  in  the 
stockpiles  of  these  two  commodities. 

Wliy  keep  on  supporting  a  bankrupt 
idea? 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  we 
can  afford  to  keep  these  unnecessary  pro- 
grams going.  Our  inventories  of  zinc 
are  just  as  bad.  The  most  recent  report 
I  have  seen  shows  that  there  are  on 
hand  1,580,000  short  tons  of  zinc.  We 
are  told  that  in  the  event  of  an  all-out 
3-year  war  the  maximum  needs  would  be 
178.000  tons.  Therefore,  we  have  1.402,- 
000  tons  of  zinc  more  than  we  need. 
That  is  enough  zinc  to  meet  our  needs 
for  15  to  18  years.  Still  there  is  before 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  would  result  in 
piling  up  more  and  more  production. 

We  shall  never  solve  the  moblem  of 
excess  inventories  by  subsidizing  in- 
creased production  and  adding  to  the 
inventories.  The  time  is  overdue  when 
we  should  stop.  I  would  support  the 
bill  as  written  if  the  Senator  would 
merely  add  another  section  which  would 
advance  the  termination  date  of  all  such 
subsidies  from  1965  to  the  end  of  1963. 
Under  the  law  passed  last  year  the  sub- 
sidies would  expire  on  December  31, 1966. 
We  are  committed  to  continue  to  subsi- 
dize their  production  of  lead  and  zinc 
under  the  present  law  until  December 
31,  1965.  Why  not  advance  the  tennl- 
nation  date,  repeal  the  act,  and  be  done 
with  it? 

Let  us  give  the  taxpayers  a  break  for 
once. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  The  taxpayers  are 
not  affected  by  this  bilL  Isi«geattomy 
friend  f nmi  Delaware,  who  li  a  member 
of  the  Committees  <m  Fordgn  Rrtattona 
and  Finance  that  he  se^  his  objective 
limiting  foreign  lead  and  xtne  imports. 
If  he  could  get  legislatl<m  which  would 
limit  foreign  importatioo,  he  would 
achieve  his  objective  without  penahshig 
the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  miners. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My  sug- 
gestion would  not  penalize  either  the 
d(Hnestic  or  the  foreign  producers  of  lead 
and  zinc.  I  am  speaking  of  what  we 
have  already  bought.  Under  these 
subsidy  programs  we  have  kept  the 
domestic  mines  operating  to  the  extent 
tliat  we  have  built  up  a  surphia  now  of 
10  times  as  much  as  we  need.  We  shall 
certainly  not  solve  the  pn^tilem  by  con- 
tinuing to  subsidize  production  on  any 
such  t>asis  as  that  proposed.  We  have 
already  rejected  higher  support  prices 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

As  a  government,  we  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  subsidize  and  build  up  sur- 
pluses forever.  What  will  we  do  with 
all  the  lead  and  zinc? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  bill  would  not 
increase  surpluses.  The  bill  would 
merely  amend  the  Stabilization  Act  and 
provide  that  the  small  producers  shall 
not  be  excluded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
provide  that  the  small  producers  would 
not  be  excluded,  and  therefore  it  would 
take  care  of  them.  There  is  a  com- 
panion bill  on  the  calendar  which  we 
should  discuss  togettieT  with  the  present 
bill.  That  bill  would  even  carry  benefits 
retroactively  to  one  company. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  bill  we  are  now  discussing 
would  actually  limit  the  language  of  the 
bill  which  was  passed  last  year  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  companies  that  could 
apply  for  the  differential  pricing,  which 
is  the  thrust  of  the  original  bill  that  we 
were  discussing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  req;>ect  to  the  pend- 
ing bill 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    HJl.  3845. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dekiware.  The 
Senator  is  cwrect  on  HJR.  3845,  but  the 
companion  bill  which  is  on  the  calendar, 
H.R.  3120.  and  which  I  understand  will 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  imme- 
diately after  omskleration  of  the  present 
bill,  does  expand  the  subsidy.  That  bill 
would  expand  the  subsidy  fOr  companies 
which  have  heretofore  not  been  able  to 
qualify.  They  must  be  considered  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Very  slightly,  in 
relation  to  those  that  did  not  get  their 
filings  in  on  time  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  have 
the  statistical  data  ready.  But  remain- 
ing with  the  bin  before  the  Senate,  which 
I  think  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  order 
to  have  an  orderly  discussion,  that  bill 
would  actually  limit  the  application  of 
the  bill  to  i^iich  the  Senator  is  dlscuss- 
Ing  by  prohlbttlnc  anycme  but  those 
ccxnpanies  or  mines  having  greater  than 
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vlskwa  to  any  addttlanal  produeers,  the 
expand  the  subsidy. 

While  we  are  headed 
why  do  we  not  include 
In  ttaa  bm  anoirtfT  aeetlon  which  would 
terminate  the  program  at  the  end  of 
rather  than  carrying  it 
nore  years?  Its  con- 
ttnnafcinn  canno :  be  Justifled  anyway. 
Why  carry  the  i»ogram  for  another 
2^  years  and  make  the  taxpayers 
cnntinne  to  subi  Idlae  the  produetion  of 
aonwithlnt  we  <i »  not  need?  Why  not 
do  the  job  right  while  we  are  at  it  and 
terminate  thepiacram? 

The  next  bin  vhlch  will  come  before 
the  Senate  is  IJl.  3120.  I  would  (h>- 
poae  that  bill  ii  its  entirety  because  it 
would  expand  f  le  subsidy  even  beyond 
the  existing  law  it  would  expand  it  not 
only  beyond  the  existing  law  in  the  fu- 
ture but  would  a  K>  glre  retroaettre  bene- 
fits to  some  ompaniea  that  do  not 
qjaaUtj  under  ttn  t  existing  law.  I  do  not 
•ee  any  sense  iiL  passing  a  piirate  bill 
radi  aa  flni.  8 » I  most  certainly  would 
<H)pose  that  bill  At  the  proper  time  I 
shall  make  a  mi  tian  to  re-refer  the  bill 
to  the  eenmiitte  s.  where  it  atxNild  have 
been  kept  in  the  first  place. 

But  in  rslatto  b  to  the  particular  bill 
■ow  beAn  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to 
aeo  the  Job  dooel  right    I  should  like  to 
terminating  thepro- 
to  Itha  bllL    I  am  hcving 
>  wi]  I  aooqit  such  an  amend- 


I  donotlaee  how  there  could  be 

about  it.    The  pro- 

asirid  be  tftnUnated  at  the  end  of 


Mr.  President,  will 
for  a  question? 
ofDdaware.    I  yield. 
Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand ttaatt  thfc  bffi  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor objects  Is  HJ^  St45? 

vt   Ddaware.     No. 

that  Is  on  the  Cal- 

beknr  HH.  3146.  the 

HJl.  3130 

be- 


HJt  313t.  the 


ttwould 
at  least  to 


gifs  retroactive  bene- 


Ifr.  ORUEIflMO.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  consMeraMe  controversy 
about  that  bfD.  I  shall  suggest  that  the 
bUl  be  passed  awr  for  today  and  be 
brought  up  at  a  fiiture  date.  The  Sen- 
ator can  then  make  his  motion.  If  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  Senator,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticular bill  wM<^  we  are  now  discussing. 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
agreeable  to  ttmt  procedure. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  widies  to  be  present  when  that 
bin  is  discussed.  But  Senators  cannot 
diseiiss  these  bills  separately  because 
they  relate  to  the  some  problem.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  next  bill  could  even  be 
put  in  acceptable  shape  by  amendment. 
The  principle  of  the  second  Mil  is  to 
expand  the  subsidy  far  beyond  that  pro- 
vided in  odstlng  law  and  make  it  possible 
for  companies  that  could  not  qualify 
under  existing  law  to  qualify.  At  the 
same  ttane  it  would  provide  retroactive 
benefits.  We  shall  discuss  that  feature 
when  the  second  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

As  I  said.  I  shall  then  move  to  refer 
the  bill  back  to  the  committee  unless  the 
chairman  cd  the  committee  will  take  it 
back  without  making  necessary  such  a 
motion.  But  the  bin  now  before  the 
Senate,  which  is  HJl.  384S,  while  It  would 
somewhat  restrict  the  <q;>erations  of  some 
companies  idilch  can  now  qualify,  never- 
theless I  do  not  see  that  it  would  help 
very  much  as  it  is  written.  It  would  be 
a  simple  matter  for  thoee  companies  to 
arrange  their  sales  of  other  products  in 
certain  periods  and  thereby  qualify  for 
ttie  subsidy  anyway.  But  I  win  grant 
that  at  least  it  has  a  semblance  of  being 
restrictive  even  though  in  actual  appU- 
cation  I  doubt  that  it  would  have  much 
vaUd  tf ect. 

Again  I  wouM  Uke  to  ask  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  accept  an  amendment  which 
would  advance  the  termination  date  of 
the  act  itself  f  raai  its  original  scheduled 
expiratiOD  date  of  December  31.  1965. 
and  let  Uie  program  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  prnent  year. 

Mr.  QRUJSNINU.  I  am  afraid  I  could 
not  accept  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
tariff  or  the  quotas  need  to  be  dianged 
the  appropriate  committee  could  oon- 
skta*  that  proUem.  But  that  iMt>posal 
is  not  before  us.  Under  the  present  law 
it  does  nsA  make  too  much  difference  to 
the  sdlers  of  lead  and  sine  whether  they 
reortve  10  cents  a  pound  or  8  cents  a 
pound.  Ther  t^  the  UJB.  Government 
for  75  pereent  ai  the  difforential  between 
what  they  get  and  14H  cents.  If  the 
price  went  to  16  or  18  cents,  they  would 
put  it  an  in  their  pockets.  This  is  a 
<xie-way  street  Tlie  taxpayer  loses  no 
matt^  how  the  program  goes.  As  I  have 
stated  before,  approximately  $8J»  binion 
is  tied  up  in  the  defense  stockpile  now. 
The  administration  has  said  that  it 
does  not  need  half  that  much.  The 
President  has  asked  us  to  start  an  orderly 
liquidation.  Instead  of  an  orderly 
liquidation  the  bin  would  provide  an 
ortterly  accumulation  of  more  invento- 
ries by  increasing  production. 

This  subsidy  program  is  diametrically 
(Vposed  to  what  the  President  said  te 


wanted  done.  It  is  opposed  to  what  the 
Symington  committee  as  a  result  of  its 
investigation  recommended.  About  a 
quiffter  of  a  mmian  dtrflars  was  spmt 
by  that  committee  to  find  out  how  we  ac- 
cumulated so  much  in  excess  inventories 
and  how  we  could  reduce  the  excess  in- 
ventory. The  way  to  reduce  our  exces- 
sive inventories  is  to  stop  buying  and 
start  selling.  The  amemhnent  which  I 
am  proposing  this  afternoon  wiU  be  a 
start  in  that  direction.  We  should  put 
a  termination  date  on  this  program  and 
stop  encouraging  the  Increased  produc- 
tion of  lead  and  zinc  when  we  already 
have  5  or  10  times  as  much  as  we  now 

Mr.  MONRONE7.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MOMRONET.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  should 
realize  that  this  would  not  go  into  the 
stockpile.  It  would  go  into  the  open  mar- 
ket. This  is  to  help  the  smaU  miners, 
usually  of  mines  which  are  owner  op- 
erated, to  prevent  the  mines  from  closing 
down,  to  permit  them  to  seU  on  a  com- 
mercial, going  price.  This  is  why  it  is 
important  to  pay  the  3  or  4  cents  per 
pound  price  differential  to  supply  some 
of  the  lead  and  zinc  which  is  needed 
domestically. 

Since  the  Senator  serves  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  knows  that  we  do 
not  produce  enough  lead  and  zinc  in  this 
country  to  take  care  of  our  needs.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  oi  the  lead  and 
zinc  which  we  use  is  imported  from 
abroad.  If  we  should  increase  the  tariff 
on  the  lead  and  sine  which  is  brought  in, 
we  would  raise  the  price  on  two-thirds 
of  these  minerals  for  American  industry. 

If  this  were  even  an  Important  amount 
of  lead  and  sine  it  would  be  more  sensi- 
Ue.  since  it  accounts  tor  only  one-third 
of  what  we  use,  to  have  a  sumxvt  price 
<«  it.  rather  than  to  fm-oe  the  users  to 
pay  higher  prices  on  the  two-thirds  of 
IHvduction  which  comes  in  from  abroad. 

This  program  would  apply  only  to  the 
very  smallest  of  the  producers.  Only 
60  are  eligible  to  receive  pasmnents. 
There  were  only  105  ajx^Ucatlons  for 
payment.  When  those  were  checked  out. 
there  were  only  60  who  were  inroduclng 
in  1962. 

The  total  cost  at  this  program  in  1963 
was  $1,112,580.77.  Tliat  did  not  have 
a  very  great  impact  on  the  subsidy,  yet  it 
did  enable  the  smaU  businesses  which 
went  into  the  mariEet  whm  the  hOl  was 
passed,  both  with  new  machinery  or 
with  repairs  for  old  machinery,  to  get 
into  production. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  we 
woidd  be  doing  a  grave  Injustice  if  we 
should  shorten  the  period  of  time  by  one 
year,  as  the  Souitor  suggests.  These 
were  people  who  tn  good  faith  invested 
in  Improving  their  mines,  and  recvened 
them.  They  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pay  out  the  cost  of  hc^ts. 
truda,  and  oOaer  materials  which  had  to 
be  bought,  at  the  time  the  bU  was  up 
tor  passage  or  after  it  was  passed.  In 
order  to  reopen  their  mines. 
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I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  not  wish  to  catise  losses  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  has  made  an  exceUent  argument 
for  the  proposal  which  I  made,  which  is 
that  the  subsidy  be  stopped.  The  Sena- 
tor says  that  this  production  does  not 
go  into  the  stockpile  but  is  sold  for 
domestic  consumption.  That  is  true,  but 
what  is  the  difference?  To  the  extent 
that  we  subsidize  the  production  of  more 
lead  and  zinc,  it  replaces  the  lead  and 
zinc  which  we  could  use  from  the  stock- 
pile. We  shall  never  get  rid  of  any  lead 
and  zinc  in  the  stockpile  if  we  continue  to 
subsidize  the  increased  production  of 
lead  and  zinc.  Certainly  it  wiU  add  to 
the  stockpile.  We  are  adding  to  the 
stockpile  now.  The  President  made  a 
speech  in  February  of  1962  in  which  he 
said  that  he  was  astonished  that  we  bad 
about  $8^2  billion  tied  up  in  the  stock- 
piles of  these  minerals,  and  be  said  he 
was  a8toi;d8hed  to  find  out  that  we  did 
not  need  but  half  that  amount  He  may 
also  be  astonished  to  learn  that  during 
the  past  18  months  his  administration 
has  put  another  $130  million  or  more 
worth  of  material  into  that  astonishing 
stockpile. 

We  shaU  never  get  rid  of  our  surplus, 
if  we  keep  adding  to  it.  Everyone  says. 
"This  is  only  a  litUe  Item."  but  aU  the 
"littles"  add  up  into  billions. 

We  do  not  need  this  lead  and  zinc. 
Why  make  the  taxpayers  buy  it? 

I  do  not  see  any  sense  in  subsidizing 
the  production  of  something  when  every 
one  connected  with  the  administration 
or  any  of  its  agencies  says  that  we  already 
have  5  or  10  times  the  amount  that  we 
need. 

The  only  way  to  eliminate  some  of 
these  surpluses  is  for  somebody  to  stop 
producing.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
a  mine  in  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  a  mine  in  my  State,  or  a 
farmer  in  the  Senator's  State  or  in  mine. 
We  must  stop  encouraging  production 
by  subsidizing  the  production  of  every 
producer  In  America.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  the  stockpile  under  control. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  not  doing 
that 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  must 
stop  somewhere. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  knows 
we  are  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Either 
that,  or  we  shall  have  to  stop  imports. 
We  will  never  get  anywhere  by  increas- 
ing these  subsidies.  If  we  provide  a  sub- 
sidy for  lead  and  zinc  why  not  provide 
one  for  some  other  mineral?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  GsuxiaNa]  has 
Just  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  see 
a  subsidy  extended  to  gold  and  other 
minerals.  Many  would  like  to  see  it  ex- 
tended to  s(Mne  particular  commodities 
in  which  they  are  interested.  There  is 
not  sufficient  money  in  the  Federal 
Treasiuy  to  subsidize  everybody  and  to 
make  everybody  a  mllUonalre. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  not  trying 
to  subsidize  everybody.  This  is  a  biU 
with  the  most  limited  application  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  As  I  say,  out  of  an 
original  number  of  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
ducers in  1956  of  574  there  had  been  a 


reduction  by  1960  to  only  273  who  could 
be  included  tmder  the  terms  of  the  act. 
Finally,  when  the  act  was  passed,  only 
105  applications  were  received,  and  of 
thoee  only  60  were  able  to  prove  that 
they  mined  in  a  sufficiently  limited  quan- 
tity, which  was  provided  under  the  terms 
of  the  biU,  to  qualify  for  the  1962  pay- 
ments. 

This  is  a  measure  only  to  keep  those 
very  small  mines  alive.  They  would  be 
very  useful  in  the  event  of  any  war.  The 
larger  integrated  companies  do  not  re- 
quire this  subsidy,  because  they  have 
great,  highly  mechanized  mines. 

"niey  import  a  great  deal  of  their  basic 
ore  or  concentrates.  Therefore,  they  do 
not  require  any  help.  They  can  survive 
at  10  cents  or  11  cents  as  a  ceiling,  be- 
cause they  engage  in  the  smelting  opera- 
tions and  in  production  of  other  by- 
products. 

This  Is  merely  for  what  are  called,  In 
my  State,  "gougers."  those  who  mine  the 
small  workings  themselves,  or  with  other 
members  of  the  family.  It  is  Important 
that  we  keep  this  basic  supply,  because 
once  it  is  abandoned  the  water  wiU  come 
into  the  mines,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
mines  wiU  cave  in  and  the  timbers  will  rot 
away.  There  will  be  a  loss  of  that  valu- 
able asset  for  aU  time  to  come. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  The 
Senator  claims  that  this  production  may 
be  needed  in  the  event  of  war  and  sug- 
gests that  we  should  keep  all  the  mines 
in  a  state  of  operation.  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  if  aU  production  of 
lead  and  zinc  were  stopped  and  if  war 
should  start  today  there  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  lead  and  zinc  in  this 
coimtry  to  last  us  for  15  years.  Certainly 
a  nuclear  war  would  not  last  15  3^ars.  If 
it  did  there  would  be  no  miners  left. 

This  subsidy  cannot  be  justified  from 
the  standpoint  of  defense.  It  can  be 
Justified  only  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
desire  to  keep  one  group  of  operators  on 
the  taxpayers'  back  for  another  couple 
of  years,  producing  something  of  which 
we  already  have  too  much.  The  pro- 
ducers are  being  paid  to  take  lead  and 
zinc  out  of  the  ground,  move  it  over,  and 
then  store  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
somewhere  else.  That  does  not  make 
sense 

It  is  past  the  time  when  we  should  face 
the  problem  and  stop  these  unnecessary 
expenditures. 

Either  we  should  stop  these  subsidies 
or  the  administration  should  stop  talk- 
ing about  how  "astonished"  it  is  to  have 
$8  Mi  billion  tied  up  in  the  stockpile. 
There  is  no  need  for  being  "astonished" 
when  we  continue  to  vote  to  keep  adding 
to  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  taking  it 
off. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
have  added  $130  million  worth  of  min- 
erals to  the  stockpiles  since  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  speech  in  February  of 
1962.  We  spent  a  quarter  of  a  miUlon 
doUars  for  a  congressional  committee  so 
that  we  coiild  find  out  what  got  us  into 
this  chaotic  situation.  The  committee 
said  that  we  were  busrlng  too  much  of 
that  which  we  did  not  need. 

Why  should  we  have  a  congressional 
committee  spend  this  money  if  we  are 


not  going  to  listen  to  it?  Let  us  stop 
this  cockeyed  program.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  say  that  he  could  ever  pic- 
ture any  kind  of  a  situation  tn  which  this 
country  would  ever  need  the  lead  and 
zinc  which  would  be  produced  under  the 
terms  of  the  present  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  real- 
izes that  the  biU  would  rediice  the  claim- 
ants against  the  fimd  in  a  total  amoimt 
of  $200,000.  The  blU  would  do  what  the 
Senator  recommends;  instead  of  adding. 
it  would  cut  down.  The  time  to  protest 
is  when  something  is  being  added,  not 
when  it  is  being  cut  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
bin  only  partly  solves  the  problem.  The 
amendment  which  I  suggest  would  stop 
it  entirely.  It  would  cut  out  the  need 
for  the  entire  $4  million  or  $5  million  a 
year.  The  amount  was  $1  '^  million  last 
year.  But  certainly  it  wiU  be  higher 
next  year  if  we  do  not  stop  it  now. 

The  producers  are  Just  finding  out  how 
to  get  on  this  "gravy  train." 

I  think  we  might  as  weU  pull  this 
gravy  train  into  the  station  and  take 
the  locomotive  off.  That  is  aU  I  want 
to  do.  I  did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  such  a  sound  proposal. 
I  merely  suggest  that  we  let  the  law 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year ;  we  do  not 
need  the  minerals.  That  can  be  done 
by  accepting  this  amendment. 

It  is  very  simple.  It  merely  provides 
that  instead  of  having  a  termination 
date  of  December  31.  1965,  as  provided 
in  the  original  act,  the  program  be  ter- 
minated December  31.  1963.  That  is 
directly  in  line  with  what  ttie  President 
of  the  United  States  in  February  1962 
said  he  wanted  to  do.  He  said  he  did 
not  want  us  to  continue  adding  to  the 
stockpile.  I  think  we  should  support 
him  in  what  he  promised.  Thus  far 
he  has  done  nothing  to  carry  out  that 
high  sounding  promise. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator 
knows  that  many  of  the  mines  have 
been  reequipped.  The  smaU  miners  have 
invested  a  great  deal  of  money,  in  good 
faith,  knowing  that  Congress  would  pro- 
vide this  legislation.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  put  up  a  good 
fight  when  we  passed  this  biU.  We  knew 
at  that  time  the  cost  would  be  about 
$4H  mmion. 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMS  of  Delaware.  And  it 
win  be  before  it  is  over. 

BCr.  MONRONEY.  The  cost  actually 
was  $1,012,000.  So  It  Is  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  anticipated  cost  Now. 
because  it  was  carefully  administered 
and  limited  only  to  those  it  was  supposed 
to  have  served,  and  those  not  principally 
engaged  In  lead  and  zinc  mining  are  to 
be  cut  out.  the  Senator  wants  to  add  a 
new  termination  date  and  give  to  the 
legislation  only  two-thirds  of  the  life 
Congress  anticipated  it  would  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  that  the  mines 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  re- 
equipping.  The  producers  knew  that 
Caagress  was  under  no  obligation  to 
keep  this  program  going  forever.  The 
Senator  knows  that  both  the  bills  came 
out  of  ttie  same  committee.  One  bin  even 
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permits  lome  of  be  mines  to  file  retroac- 
tively for  benefli  i  under  &  law  passed  3 
years  ago  but  un  ler  which  they  were  not 
then  diglble.  O  m  bUl  would  make  the 
benefits  retroact  ve  and  result  in  mak- 
ing a  alaalde  paj  ment  to  one  particular 
company. 

Let  the  admi  listration  stop  talking 
about  its  eonoen  i  for  the  taxpayers  and 
the  ezceastre  sto  ekpile  unless  it  is  will- 
ing to  do  sometl  Jng  about  it.  I  do  not 
think  the  Presid  mt  ought  to  be  speak- 
ing about  his  attonishment  at  havbig 
$aVi  ballon  woi(h  of  material  in  the 
stockpile  and  th  n  not  supporting  Con- 
gress in  st<9pln«  these  subsidies. 

If  he  meant  w  utt  he  said,  I  will  sup- 
port him. 

Mr.  IfONROl  EY.  This  legisUtion 
would  not  add  1 1  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  WTTJiTAM  3  of  Delaware.  Sure  it 
wilL  There  is  no  difference  in  the  money 
the  taiq^ayers  lay  into  the  Treasury 
which  is  then  us  id  for  national  defense 
w  any  other  pur  xxe.  The  money  loses 
its  identity.  Tie  Federal  Treasury  is 
pajring  for  the  jiroduction  of  lead  and 
sine.  We  have  e  nough  lead  and  zinc  to 
last  for  15  years  We  cannot  find  any 
maikct  for  what  we  now  have.  Tb  the 
extent  that  the  t  ixpayers  buy  more  lead 
and  sine.  when.  ^  e  have  enough,  it  adds 
to  our  stockpile. 

Mr.  MONRON]  rs-.  It  does  not  go  into 
the  stockpile,  but  in  the  open  maiicet. 

Mr.  WTIJJAM  \  of  Delaware.  It  may 
not  be  routed  thr  nigh  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  but 
the  cost  is  route  1  through  Washington. 
D.C..  and  the  tax  payers  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MOMRON  HT.  The  bill  would  not 
result  in  tlie  pun  ihase  of  more  lead  and 
sine.  If  the  Ser  stor  wants  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  co  ild  withdraw  from  the 
stockpile  a  cotafn  tonnage  of  lead  and 
the  open  maiicet.  that 
The  stockpile  was  not 
unemplojrment:  it  was 
us   the  materials   we 


idnc  and  sell  it  oi 
might  be  done, 
created  to  cause 
created  to  give 


needed  in  the  evmt  of  a  longtime  war. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS 
pects  a  15-year 


of  Delaware.  Who  ex- 
war?  I  would  have 
supported  the  pjrinciple  of  stockpiling 
strategic  materltls  in  the  amount  the 
Defense  Depart  uent  felt  might  be 
needed  in  the  ev(  snt  of  a  war.    The  De- 


partment should 


let  the  amounts.   It  did 


so.    It  stated  th  it  the  major  objective 


which  it  could 


bresee  under  circtnn- 


stances  of  war  wa  \  a  need  for  286,000  tons 


of  lead.    Instead 
we  reached  wha 


of  that  amount,  when 
was  stated  to  be  the 


.maximum  need,  k  e  bought  U02.000  tons, 
or  1.016.000  tons  nore  into  the  stockpile 
than  was  necesstiry.  We  have  enough 
lead  and  sine  to  li  st  14  years  in  the  event 
of  an  all-out  wai 

We  have  turner 
gram  of  stockpiling 
rials  that  might 
of  war  into  a 
mining  industry 
unnecessary 
I  am  oiqxwing  it 
should  stop  it  toe  ly 

The  administra  ioi 
amendm«it  whlc 
this  program  or 
that  it  is  giviiw 
principle  and  hai 
tailing  the  stock]  He 


what  was  a  good  pro- 
of strategic  mate- 
)e  needed  in  the  event 
program  for  the 
I  have  opposed  this 
many  times,  and 
again.     I  think  we 


sujport 


exteision 


n  should  support  the 

I  am  proposing  to  stop 

else  be  frank  and  say 

lipservice  only  to  the 

no  intoition  of  cur- 

We  are  not  going 


to  cut  down  inventories  unless  we  stop 
bujring. 

Under  the  present  law,  which  I  am 
asking  to  be  changed,  the  lead  and  sine 
producers  can  sell  their  product  at  10  to 
11  cents  and  then  merely  bill  the  United 
States  f<M-  three-fourths  of  the  differen- 
tial between  what  they  receive  and  14  V^ 
cents.  That  was  the  same  program  Mr. 
Brannan  suggested  for  all  agriculture, 
and  Congress  repudiated  it.  I  think  we 
should  repudiate  it  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry as  well.  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  such  protection  for  that 
industry  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  The  President  should  not  be 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  cost 
of  the  program  unless  he  is  willing  to 
suppOTt  its  repeal.  The  program  should 
be  terminated  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  if  he  feels  so  strongly  about 
lead  and  zinc,  be,  being  a  member  of  the 
two  pertinent  committees,  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  should  introduce  a  bill  to 
provide  higher  quotas  for  importations. 
We  always  seem  to  be  concerned  about 
the  needs  of  foreign  enterprises,  but  not 
to  have  the  same  sympathy  for  domestic 
producers.  I  think  the  place  to  take  care 
of  the  problem  is  in  connection  with  for- 
eign imports. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
time  to  have  stopped  it  was  years  ago 
when  we  were  buying  the  million  and  a 
half  tons  which  we  did  not  need. 
Amendments  were  offered  when  these 
inventories  were  building  up.  We  could 
not  get  enough  support  for  the  amend- 
ments in  Congress  to  curtail  the  bujring. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  criticized 
this  program.  It  should  have  been 
stoiH}ed  years  ago  when  we  reached  our 
maximiun  needs.  If  we  had  done  that 
we  would  not  have  the  million  tons  of 
lead  and  the  million  tons  of  zinc  hanging 
over  the  market  today.  That  is  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  market  today.  The 
Congress  insisted  on  a  continuation  of 
buying  of  commodities  when  it  was 
known  that  we  did  not  need  them,  when 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  heads 
of  our  stockpiling  program  sent  letters 
urging  the  end  of  buying.  Yet  Congress 
kept  bujring  because  it  was  easier  to  vote 
for  millions  of  dollars  in  subsidies  than 
to  vote  against  them.  The  result  is  that 
today  we  have  $8V^  bilUon  tied  up  in  in- 
ventories of  strategic  materials  when 
everyone  connected  with  the  program 
says  we  do  not  need  half  that  much. 

Mr.  ORXTENINQ.  This  bill  would  not 
add  to  the  surpluses. 

Bfr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  dis- 
agree completely.  It  would  add  to  our 
inventories..  While  production  would 
not  go  into  the  inventories  directiy  they 
would  be  Increased  to  the  fextent  that  we 
Increased  the  production  of  lead  and 
zinc. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
I  urge  the  chairman  to  accept. 

The  PRESnnNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  stated. 


The  LxGisLATivx  Cuutx.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, at  the  end  of  the  bill,  to  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Lead-Zinc 
Sm»U  Producers  StabUtsatlon  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  IMl  (75  SUt.  768;  30  n.S.C.  087)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1085" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "December  31. 
1903":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1900"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March  SI.  1904". 

(b)  Section  a(d)  of  such  Act  (75  Stat. 
767;  30  UJ3.C.  08a(d) )  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  maximum  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments which  may  be  made  on  account  of 
such  sales  made  during  the  calendar  year 
1904  shall  not  exceed  $4,000,000;  and  the 
maximiun  amount  of  such  payments  which 
may  be  made  on  accoimt  of  such  sales  made 
during  the  calendar  year  1906  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 83,500.000". 

(c)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  (76  Stat. 
767;  30  UJ3.C.  083(a))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  in  the  twelve-month  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1904,  in  excess  of  nine 
hundred  tons  of  sine  and  nine  hundred  tons 
of  lead;  and  in  the  twelve-month  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1905,  in  excess  of  six  hun- 
dred tons  of  zinc  and  six  hundred  tons  of 
lead.". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  would  ad- 
vance the  termination  date  of  the  ex- 
piration for  this  program  fnxn  July  31. 
1965,  to  December  31.  1963.  It  would 
change  the  filing  date  for  the  last  pay- 
mente  from  March  1.  1966.  to  March  1. 
1964.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Air.  ORUENINQ.  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  cannot  accept  it.  As  the  Senator  from 
CHdahoma  [Mr.  Monronkt]  has  pointed 
out.  these  people  were  acting  in  good 
faith  based  upon  the  bill  we  passed  last 
year.  They  have  bought  new  machinery, 
and  this  amendment  would  cut  the  time 
during  which  they  could  benefit. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  mean  a 
cut  of  2  years.  Therefore  it  would 
amovmt  to  a  double  impact.  They  would 
be  left  with  2  years  for  amortization. 
They  have  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  the  amendments  and 
on  the  bill  when  it  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate last  year.  «* 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
request  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my 
amendment.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTNANZMOUS-CONSKMT    AOaXXMUTT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will 
be  requested  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
fnxn  Delaware.  I  make  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request;  namely, 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  tomorrow,  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  pending  measure; 
that  30  minutes  of  debate  be  allowed  on 
the  amendment.  15  minutes  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  15  minutes  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRunnirG] ;  and  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  30  minutes,  a  vote  be  taken 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

(Mlertd,  That,  eifectlTe  on  Tuesday,  July 
10.  1003,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (HJt.  3846)  to  amend  the 
Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Ifobilisation  Act 
of  October  3.  1901  (76  Stat.  TOO),  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  (No.  134)  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  |llr.  Wnxiaits]  shall 
be  limited  to  80  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  [Mr. 
WnxJAMs]  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Ifr.  OxTTKNiKQ],  to  bs  followed  by  a  vote 
on  the  amendment. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  this  afternoon,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  at  the  conclusion  of  debate  of 
H  Jl.  3845.  the  pending  bill,  it  is  the  hiten- 
tion  of  the  leadership  to  give  considera- 
tion to  taking  up  the  following  bills: 

Calendar  No.  222,  HJl.  3120.  a  bill  to 
simplify  administration  of  the  Lead- 
Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act 
of  October  3.  1961  (75  Stet.  766) . 

Calendar  No.  224.  HH.  2513.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require 
certain  new  packages  of  import  articles 
to  be  marked  to  indicate  the  country  of 
origin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  273,  S.  628.  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945. 

Calendar  No.  312.  S.  627.  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote State  commercial  fishery  research 
and  development  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  no  further  business  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Senate  today,  except 
for  speeches,  requests,  and  matters  of 
that  kind. 


our  country  have  made  In  this  field.  I 
do  not  believe  legislirtlon  is  needed  to 
achieve  puhUc  accommodation. 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociation, at  the  reouest  of  the  Attorney 
General,  is  conducting  a  survey  among 
ito  members,  and  the  report  which  was 
made  to  the  Attorney  General  is  based 
upon  a  request  which  would  develop  as 
much  Information  as  possible  on  the  in- 
tegration situation.  The  assodatton 
circulated  a  biilletin  to  its  membership, 
asking  these  four  questions: 

1.  What  steps  have  already  been  taken  in 
your  store  to  eliminate  racial  irritation? 
Washroom  faculties,  drinking  fountains, 
lunchrooms,  employee  cafeterias,  dining 
rocnns. 

3.  What  steps  have  been  taken  in  your 
community  along  these  same  lines  by  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  and  theaters? 

8.  Have  you  had  meetings  with  other  busi- 
ness leaders?  Has  a  biradal  committee  been 
created? 

4.  What  plans  do  you  have  for  further 
action  in  this  area?  Do  you  plan  to  hire 
nonwhltes  in  nonmenial  capacities? 

The  results  have  been  very  revealing. 
Out  of  835  stores  located  in  335  cities, 
only  2  have  not  integrated  their  facili- 
ties. Tliis  is  a  very  revealing  statistic. 
I  am  sure  that  the  further  results,  as 
they  come  into  the  office  of  the  associa- 
tion, will  disclose  the  same  trend. 

For  example,  one  of  the  largest  stores 
in  Virginia  reported  that  ite  faciUties 
had  been  integrated  3  years  ago,  and 
that  of  its  3,000  anployees.  400  were 
Negroes. 

So  it  goes,  throughout  the  report.  I 
wished  to  make  this  initial  repaxt  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Smate.  As  figures  be- 
come available.  I  will  submit  them  for 
the  Rbcoxd.  I  believe  this  report  sup- 
ports my  contention  that  if  the  President 
will  exert  his  moral  persuasion  with  the 
businessmen  of  this  country,  he  can 
point  out  the  economic  and  moral  stu- 
pidity of  maintaining  racial  prejudice 
in  the  case  of  Job  acquisition.  I  h(ve 
that  the  President,  with  his  ability  to 
persuade  people,  will  spend  more  time 
talking  with  business  people,  so  that 
these  results  may  be  achieved  without 
having  to  upset  constitutional  processes 
by  resorting  to  enactment  of  law. 


CIVIL  BIGHTS  LEGISLATION- 
PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  tiie  important  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  civil  rights,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  reference  made  to  public 
accommodations.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  entered  poUtics,  I  was  a  merchant,  a 
businessman,  and  I  was  a  member  of 
what  is  now  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chanto  Association.  I  have  been  very 
proud  of  the  progress  the  merchante  of 


MARITIME  POLICIES  AND  THE  BAL- 
ANCE OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  statement  by 
the  Department  of  Ocunmerce.  the  bal- 
ance-of-pasrments  deficit  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  was  almost  $700  million. 
This  was  disappointing  news,  for  it  in- 
dicates that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
achieve  any  significant  progress  this  year 
in  reducing  the  deficit  below  last  year's 
level  of  $2.2  billion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  paymente  this  year  will  be 
greater  than  it  was  last  year.  There  is 
no  need  for  me  to  indicate  the  severity 
of  this  problem.  It  is  well  known  in  this 
Chamber,  and  it  has  become  well  known 
in  the  Nation  at  large.  Last  Wednesday, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  I  discussed  this  problem  at 
length  on  the  fioor  of  tiie  Senate. 


It  had  been  my  belief  and  hope  that 
every  arm  of  the  Government  was  really 
striving  to  help  redress  this  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Hie  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  instance,  under  Secretary 
Hodges,  has  initiated  programs  to  ex- 
pand our  exports  and  encourage  foreign 
tourism  in  this  country.  I  commend 
Secretary  Hodges  for  his  activities  in  this 
direction. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  and  dismay,  I 
have  found  that  the  policies  of  two  gov- 
ernmental agencies  vital  to  UJ3.  trade — 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and 
its  sister  agency,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration— have  been  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  other  economic  programs  initi- 
ated to  redress  our  paymente  deficit. 
This  is  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  recent  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Ctmunittee  held  on  June  20 
and  21.  During  these  hearings,  testi- 
mony was  received  from  Thomas  E. 
Stakinn.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Ccmunission.  and  James  W.  OUlick. 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Before  I  characterize 
this  testimony,  I  should  point  out  why 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  f  dt  these 
hearings  were  necessary. 

At  the  final  day  of  the  Joint  Eoonmnic 
Committee's  steel  hearings,  the  Commit- 
tee sought  an  explanation  for  the  decline 
in  steel  sales  abroad.  The  UJS.  trade 
balance  on  steel  has  declined  by  almost 
$800  million  since  1955.  our  importe  hav- 
ing quadrupled  and  our  expoits  having 
fallen  to  one-half  of  what  they  for- 
meriy  were.  Mr.  Walther  Lederer,  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Oommeroe's  Bal- 
ance-of -Paymente  Division,  testified  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  decline  may 
well  be  the  traniqxnrtation  advantage  en- 
Joyed  by  foreign  steel  producers  due  to 
ocean  freight-rate  differentials.  Date 
which  he  submitted  revealed  that  ocean 
freight  rates  are  much  higher  from  a 
given  port  in  the  United  States  to  a  West- 
em  European  or  Japanese  port  than  are 
freight  rates  on  identical  products 
shipped  inbound  from  the  same  port  to 
the  given  American  port — and,  I  may  say, 
on  the  same  vessels. 

Moreover,  freight  rates  on  products 
carried  from  UJS.  porte  to  South  Ameri- 
can coimtries  are  higher  than  the  rates 
from  European  and  Japanese  porte  to 
these  areas,  even  though  the  distances 
from  Europe  and  Japan  to  these  third 
countries  are  much  greater. 

As  a  result  of  this  testimony,  the  com- 
mittee held  an  additional  hearing  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  2  to  hear  an  explana- 
tion from  the  agency  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  ocean  freight  rates,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

On  May  9,  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
fioor.  I  summarized  the  testimony  which 
had  then  been  received  from  represente- 
tives  of  the  Maritime  Commission.  The 
representetives  testified:  First,  that  this 
situation  of  differential  rates  has  been 
"a  matter  of  general  knowledge"  for  at 
least  16  years;  second,  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  the  right  and  authority,  under 
sections  15  and  18  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
to  initiate  studies  and  actions  about  these 
rates:  third,  that  it  had  the  power  to 
disapprove  conference  rates,  but  it  had 
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not  done  ao:  fourt  \,  that  it  had  under- 
taken no  itadles  <  f  International  ship- 
plnc  oonf  erenoes —  he  cartels — which  es- 
taUlah  these  dlae  Iminatory  rates. 

I  should  Uke  to  point  out  that  more 
than  IS  months  i  go  another  congres- 
sional eommlttee,  1  le  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  lAd  Monopoly,  under 
the  chalimanshii  of  Representative 
CsLua.  mwdflcall:  recommended  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  <  k>mmission  that  it  in- 
vestigate ocean  fn  ight  rate  differentials 
and  the  shimdng  ( onXerences  which  es- 
UbUah  these  rates. 

There  was  no  odlcation  whatsoever 
that  the  Maritime  C<»nml88ion  had  paid 
the  least  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  House  subcommitte. 

In  that  same  spt  ech,  I  also  accused  the 
Federal  Maritinte  Commission  of  gross 
negUgotce.  I  hac  anticipated  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  <k)mmission  would  re- 
flxmd  to  this  publl :  accusation,  formally 
or  infonnally.  and  justify  the  activity  of 
the  Commission  bj  explaining  these  dif- 
ferential rates. 

The  Ccmunlssloi  failed  to  respond. 
Consequently,  I  a  deed  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Ec<»Kxnic  O  immittee  to  kxA  fur- 
ther into  this  matter  and  determine 
whether  ot  not  additional  hearings 
should  be  held.  "Ihe  material  pr^iMtred 
by  the  staff,  notattly  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Boggs— I  wish  td  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Boggs  for  his  woik  and  his  accuracy — 
revealed  that  th<  problem  was  much 
more  extensive  an  il  far-reaching  than  I 
had  ori^nally  bell  »ved.  The  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  mem<  randums  prepared  by 
Mr.  Boggs  show  th  it: 

First.  There  ii  significant  ocean 
freight-rate  discr  mination  <m  heavily 
traded  steel  prodi  cts.  and  this  has  sig- 
nificant effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  steel.  17  per- 
cent of  the  differ  nee  in  value  betweoi 
exported  and  imp  irted  sted  products  is 
due  solely  to  highc  r  freight  rates  paid  by 
American  exporte  -s.  The  differmce  on 
many  other  produ  its  is  approximately  11 
percent. 

Third.  On  26  other  commodities — 
that  is,  commodit  es  other  than  steel — 
wtilctx  the  Depart]  nent  of  Commerce  se- 
lected aa  the  basi  i  of  substantial  export 
potential,  the  oitbound  freight  rates 
were  approximatly  34  precent  higher 
than  the  Ipbo^iml  freight  rates.  In  the 
case  of  United  £  tates-Japanese  trade, 
the  inbound  ratet  were  approximately 
70  percent  lower  t  lan  the  correqxmdlng 
outbound  rates  piid  by  UJS.  exporters. 

Fourth.  Supply  and  demand  appar- 
ently do  not  determine  ocean  freight 
rates.  The  outbouMl  rate  on  electrical 
machinery  going  t  >  Japan  is  $56.75  a  ton. 
The  intKwind  rate  Is  $33  a  ton.  VS.  ex- 
ports to  Japan  of  hese  products  amount 
to  anmxdmately  $30  million;  imports 
from  Japan  occeet .  $100  million.  Hence, 
the  tonnage  rate  s  higher  on  American 
exports  even  though  the  demands  in 
terms  of  tonnage  i  ire  far  less. 

Fifth.  Freight  i  ates  from  the  United 
States  to  third  oo  ontries  are  far  higher 
when  compared  \  ith  rates  from  Europe 
and  Japan  to  hese  countries,  even 
though  the  distaices  frcMn  the  United 
States  are  shorter.  For  example,  the 
ocean  freight  rate  on  a  common  plas- 


Udaor  or  ehonleal  softener  from  New 
York  to  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico,  is  $54  a  ton. 
The  distance  from  New  York  to  Vera 
Cms  is  1.973  nautical  miles.  The  rate 
from  Germany  to  Vera  Cruz  is  $43  a 
ton— $11  a  ton  less — but  the  distance 
from  Oermany  is  5,381  nautical  miles. 
On  a  per  mile  basis,  costs  approximately 
VAo  cents  a  ton  If  the  plastlclzer  leaves 
a  U.S.  port,  whereas  the  same  plastlclzer 
leaving  a  Eiiropean  port  costs  Yioths  of 
a  cent  a  ton  per  mile,  or  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  rate  from  American  ports. 

Many  more  examples  were  brought  out 
which  indicated  the  same  type  of  dif- 
ferential to  other  places  in  the  world. 
All  of  them  showed  that  U.S.  exporters 
were  at  a  serious  competitive  disadvan- 
tage because  of  freight  rate  differen- 
tials. 

Sixth.  Ihe  international  shipping  con- 
ferences— the  rate-setting  bodies — are 
composed  mostly  of  foreign-flag  lines. 
Of  the  435  steamship  lines  operating  in 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  only 
35  are  under  the  American  flag.  More- 
over, foreign-flag  lines  in  these  confer- 
ences tend  to  vote  as  a  bloc  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  thus  keep- 
ing U.S.  rates  high,  whereas  rates  from 
foreign  shores  are  low. 

Because  this  additional  information 
was  so  startling  and  because  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  had  failed  to  for- 
mally or  informally  reply  to  the  accusa- 
tions set  forth  in  my  speech  of  May  9, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  decided 
to  call  another  hearing  on  this  matter 
for  June  20.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Stakem, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  his  fellow  commissioners 
were  asked  to  appear. 

The  Commission's  testimony  on  June 
20  and  21  brought  out  the  following: 

First.  The  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sicm  agreed  that  there  are  freight  rate 
differentials  on  heavily  traded  steel  prod- 
ucts, and  these  may  have  slgniflcant  ef- 
fects on  our  balance  of  pajonents.  Mind 
you.  Mr.  President,  the  Commission  ad- 
mitted this. 

Second.  The  Commission  agreed  that 
rate  differentials  are  not  conflned  to  steel 
and  steel  products  but  exist  on  many  oth- 
er items. 

Third.  The  Commission  admitted  that 
it  was  aware  of  the  triangular  freight 
problem.  It  had  knowledge  of  speciflc 
instances  where  freight  rates  from  the 
United  States  to  third  countries  are 
higher  than  rates  from  Eiirope  and 
Japan  to  these  countries,  even  though 
the  distances  frcHn  the  U.S.  ports  are 
shorter. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission— and  its  predecessor  agencies — 
have  been  aware  of  these  problems  for 
many  years,  but  until  very  recently  had 
never  called  a  formal  hearing  or  taken 
any  formal  acti(»i.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  the  Commission  is  currently  pre- 
paring for  a  formal  hearing  on  iron  and 
steel  products  as  a  result  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  investigations. 

Fifth.  The  Commission  agreed  that  it 
had  sufficient  statutory  authority  to  dis- 
approve rates  set  by  these  foreign-con- 
trolled conferences. 

Sixth.  The  Commission  has  never  dis- 
approved a  single  rate  or  a  series  of  rates 
set  by  conferences. 


Seventh.  The  Commission  has  failed 
to  prMnulgate  guidelines  for  a  UJS.  com- 
plainant who  is  injured  by  freight  rate 
discrimination. 

Eighth.  Conferences  are  foreign-con- 
trolled and  there  is  evidence  of  bloc  vot- 
ing against  U.S.  Interests,  at  least  in  the 
cases  of  Japanese,  German,  and  Scan- 
dinavian lines. 

Ninth.  The  Maritime  Commission  has 
not  taken  any  steps  to  encourage  Pana- 
manian, Honduran,  Liberian.  or  Greek 
lines  to  vote  with  U.S.  lines  in  confer- 
ences, even  though  many  of  these  foreign 
flag  lines  are  in  reality  owned  by  U.S. 
corporations  and  are  in  fact  mere  fronts 
to  evade  or  avoid  the  labor  requirements 
prescribed  for  American  steamship  lines. 

Tenth.  The  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  failed  to  take  any  action  on 
the  Celler  Subcommittee  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  shipping  conferences 
which  establish  ocean  freight  rates  and 
the  discriminatory  rates  themselves. 

Instead  of  the  situation  improving  It 
is  actually  growing  worse.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  release  of  last  Friday  from  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  It  shows 
that  the  shipping  conferences  operating 
in  North  Atlantic  trade  have  declared  an 
intention  to  raise  rates  by  25  percent  on 
exports  alone;  this  does  not  apply  to  Im- 
ports. The  figures  I  cited,  which  show 
that  the  export  rates  are  much  higher 
than  the  Import  rates,  were  for  the  rates 
prevailing  a  few  weeks  ago.  Now  the 
export  rates  are  to  be  increased  25  per- 
cent, with  no  Increase  whatsoever  in  the 
import  rates.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
shameless  performances  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

The  Maritime  Commission  says  that 
reports  which  have  reached  it  indicate 
that  the  Meyer  Line,  one  of  the  impor- 
tant independent  lines  of  the  North  At- 
lantic trade,  which  in  the  last  year  or 
so  has  been  cutting  ocean  freight  rates, 
has  now  reached  an  understanding  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Continental  Freight 
Conference  and  has  established  a  pool- 
ing arrangement  between  the  Independ- 
ents and  the  conference  lines.  This  Is 
a  most  serious  development.  If  it  is  al- 
lowed to  go  through.  Uie  situation,  which 
was  alrea(^  very  adverse  to  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  will  be  made  still 
worse  by  the  further  disparities  between 
export  and  Import  freight  rates.  So  I 
call  upon  the  Commission  to  disapprove 
this  pooling  agreement,  and.  Indeed,  to 
disapprove  the  new  rate  schedules  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Continental  lYelght  Con- 
ference, which  would  establish  the  new 
rates  on  the  1st  of  September  of  this  year. 

I  ask  that  the  release  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MeTEB  LlNE-CONFBlENCZ  POOL  RePOKT  FACCS 

Probi 

Tbe  Federal  Maritime  CommiBsion  today 
launched  an  Inquiry  Into  reported  plans  of 
Independent  and  conference  shipping  lines 
to  enter  Into  a  pooling  agreement  In  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  and  of  plans,  by  the 
conference,  to  raise  rates  in  that  trade  a  re- 
ported 25  percent.  It  was  annoimced  today 
by  Thomas  E.  Stakem,  chairman. 

Reports  have  reached  the  Commission  In- 
dicating that  Meyer  Line,  a  leading  foreign- 
flag  independent  In  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 
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had  reached  "an  understanding"  with  the 
North  Aftamtle  Continental  Vrelght  Oonfer- 
•noe  which  would  esUblUh  a  "pooUng  agree- 
ment" between  the  Independent  and  the 
cooXerenoe  lines. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  learned 
that  the  conference  had  circularised  the 
shipping  export  trade,  stating  that  after  a 
reconsideration  of  the  teolff  structure,  the 
conference  proposes  to  file  a  new  tariff  on 
August  1.  1068.  effective  September  1.  1968, 
which  would  reeetabltsh  freight  rates  In  the 
North  AtlanUo/Contlnental  trade  at  the 
level  ^?rt»ting  on  September  1,  I0«a. 

Reports  which  reached  the  Commission 
Indicated  an  intention  to  file  the  propoeed 
pooling  agreement  with  the  Commission  for 
approval. 

Th»  purpose  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mlaslon's  inquiry  Is  to  determine  whether 
the  Meyer  Line  and  the  conference  have  ef- 
fectuated any  agreement  or  understanding 
prior  to  filing  the  agreement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  and  awaiting 
Oommlaslon  i4>proval  as  required  by  law. 

Meyer  Line  and  the  conference  had  been 
active  competitors  for  North  Atlantic  cargoes 
and  there  had  been  a  series  of  drastic  rate 
reductions  in  this  trade  since  late  1962.  Tlie 
situation  at  times  had  been  referred  to  as  a 
"rate  war." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Chair- 
man Stakem  and  his  fellow  Commis- 
sioners admitted  to  the  3<Ani  Economic 
Committee  that  discriminatory  ocean 
freight  rates  were  a  matter  of  grave 
concern;  and  they  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Commission  would  initiate 
a  vigorous  investigation.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  stated — and  this  was 
a  manly  statement — that:  "any  criticism 
to  be  presented  to  this  Commission  for 
not  having  moved  sooner  in  this  very 
critical  area  should  fall  on  me  as  Chair- 
man because  it  was  my  responsibility 
to  set  the  priorities  within  the  limits  of 
our  staff." 

I  commend  the  Chairman  for  that  dis- 
arming statement;  but  I  also  wish  to 
state  that  it  does  not  absolve  him  from 
the  responsibility  which  he  properly  as- 
cribes to  himself. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  is  aware  of  the 
severl^  of  this  problem,  or  at  least  says 
it  is,  and  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  failed  to  act  on  the  Celler 
subcunmlttee's  rectHnmendations  call- 
ing for  an  investigati<m  of  both  discrim- 
lnat<»7  ocean  freight  rates  and  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  the  shipping 
conferences,  the  Commission  and  its 
Chairman  are  to  be  severely  criticiEed. 
In  the  h(v>e  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  would  at  last  give  top  prior- 
ity to  an  Investigation  of  ocean  freight 
rates  and  of  the  shipping  conferences 
which  establish  these  rates,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  unanimously — 
without  regard  to  party — ^made  four  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Commission.  The 
committee  requested  a  response  from 
the  Commission  by  July  9. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  Com- 
mittee's recMnmendations  and  the  Com- 
mission's responses  thereto,  first  listing 
each  recommendation,  and  then  listing 
the  Commission's  response  to  each. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Recommendation:  (1)  The  Commission 
should  establish  gxildcUnes  for  U.S.  com- 


plainants pointing  out  what  the  law  requires 
as  proof  of  discriminatory  freight  rates  so 
that  the  Commission  can  act  on  their  behalf. 
Reply:  Quldellnes  of  the  kind  suggested 
In  the  Committee's  reoommendatkm  have 
tradltlonaUy  been  set  on  a  caae-by-case  basis, 
each  case  affording  some  precedent  for  fu- 
ture action.  WhUe  It  Is  the  Commission's 
view  that  problems  of  the  specific  detailed 
elements  and  the  quantum  of  proof  neces- 
sary in  adjudicating  a  claim  of  rate  discrim- 
ination are  not  susceptible  to  formulation 
by  agency  rule,  there  are  set  forth  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Committee's  recommendation 
some  general  guidelines  which  have  been 
taken  from  precedents:  OeneraUy,  It  must 
be  shown  ( 1 )  that  there  is  a  difference  In  the 
Inbound  and  the  outbound  rates.  (2)  that 
there  Is  a  similarity  as  to  the  weight,  meas- 
urement, val\ie,  and  kind  of  service  required. 
(3)  that  the  differential  in  rates  complained 
of  Is  not  Justified  and  is  unduly  discrimina- 
tory and  unjust  in  that  it  acts  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  complainant,  or  restricts  the 
flow  of  traffic  and  marketing  of  the  com- 
modity. 

Recommendation:  (2)  The  Commission 
should  initiate  steps  under  its  existing  au- 
thority to  eliminate  unjust  discrimination 
in  rates  and  should  promptly  Inform  the 
Congress  if  additional  authority  is  needed 
to  deal  with  any  aspects  of  these  discrim- 
inatory practices. 

Reply :  As  we  have  previously  Informed  the 
Committee,  the  Commlsslcm  has  Instituted 
a  formal  investigation  into  the  disparities 
between  inbound  and  outbound  rates  on  steel 
in  the  trades  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  Japan,  and  Aixstralla.  This  Investi- 
gation Is  being  pursued  on  a  priority  basis. 
The  Commission's  tariff  examiners  are  con- 
tinuing their  analyses  of  all  tariffs  now  on 
file  with  the  Conunlssion  and  will  continue 
to  give  cloee  scrutiny  to  new  filings  In  order 
to  promptly  spot  rates  which  woiUd  appear 
on  their  face  to  place  U.S.  manufacturers  and 
exporters  at  a  dlsadvanatge  vls-a-vis  their 
foreign  competltlors.  In  this  connection  the 
Commission  has  established  Uaison  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  in  order 
that  the  Commission  may  be  completely  in- 
formed of  the  full  effect  of  ocean  freight 
rates  on  our  foreign  trade.  (See  also  com- 
ments tinder  rec(»nmendatlon   No.   8). 

Looking  toward  the  future  and  the  Com- 
mission's continuing  concern  with  the  ex- 
tent to  which  ocean  freight  rates  place  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  e:qx>rters  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage,  the  Commission  wlU  give 
prompt  attention  to  both  formal  and  in- 
formal complaints  and  inquiries  from  the 
shipping  public  and  other  interested  per- 
sons. The  Commission  believes  that  greater 
efficiency  in  the  final  diq)oeltion  of  many 
complainto  wm  be  obtained  if  the  Commis- 
sion continues  its  practice  of  informally  en- 
couraging voluntary  adjustment  between 
shipper  and  carrier  wherever  possible. 
Where  such  Informal  attempts  at  resolution 
do  not  produce  prompt  adjustment  formal 
proceedings  are  the  alternative. 

Whwe  approprUte  the  Commission  wiU 
make  use  of  fact-finding  investlgatioos  un- 
der its  niles  of  practice  and  procedure  and 
will  make  fuU  use  of  its  information  gather- 
ing powers  under  section  21  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  in  <»tler  to  prellmlnarUy  develop 
the  information  necessary  for  an  informed 
Judgment  as  to  the  proper  course  of  action. 
The  current  powers  of  the  Commission 
to  deal  with  rates  which  i4>pear  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  against  U.S.  manufacturers 
and  exporters  are  found  primarily  in  sec- 
tions 16,  17,  and  18  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  and  sectitHi  19  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1990.  Under  section  16  the  Oom- 
mlaslon U  empowered  to  disapprove  con- 
ference agreonents  which  are  found  to  be 
unfair  as  between  carriers,  shippers,  export- 
ers, Importers,  or  ports,  ot  between  exporters 


from  the  United  States  and  their  Corelgn 
competitors,  or  to  operate  to  tlie  detriment 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  Section 
17  prohibits  carriers  from  charging  rates 
which  are  unjustly  discriminatory  between 
shippers  or  ports,  or  unjustly  prejudicial  to 
exporters  of  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  their  foreign  competitors.  Section  18 
(b)(S)  empowers  the  Commission  to  dis- 
approve any  rate  which,  after  hearing,  it 
finds  to  be  so  unreasonably  high  or  low  as 
to  lie  detrimental  to  ths  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  SecUon  10  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  permits  the  Conunlssion 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  meet  con- 
ditions unfavcH'able  to  our  foreign  trade  and 
which  arise  out  of  foreign  rules  or  laws  or 
the  competitive  practices  of  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels. 

It  would  appear  that  these  statutory  pro- 
visions are,  on  their  face,  suflielent  tools  for 
the  correction  of  unlawfully  discriminatory 
rates.  The  final  answer  to  this,  however. 
must  await  the  completion  of  cases  before 
the  Conunlssion.  If,  at  any  Juncture  in  our 
disposition  of  cases  concerning  discrimina- 
tory rates,  the  Commlsslcm  discovers  that  ad- 
ditional statutory  authority  is  required  we 
shall  promptly  make  this  matter  known  to 
Congress. 

An  additional  power  which  the  Conunls- 
sion believes  would  facilitate  the  dimmsition 
of  a  variety  of  cases  including  those  involv- 
ing discriminatory  rates  and  which  the  Com- 
mission included  in  its  last  annual  report  to 
Congress  is  the  power  to  enter  Interim  cease 
and  desist  orders  upon  a  prima  facie  show- 
ing of  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
Shilling  Act. 

Recommendation:  (3)  The  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  should  undertake  a  study 
of  the  extent  and  economic  effects  of  dis- 
parities between  Inbound  and  outbound 
ocean  freight  rates.  In  selecting  products 
for  this  study,  the  following  guidelines 
should  be  used: 

(a)  Products  which  U.S.  exporters  have  in- 
dicated are  discriminated  against  in  their 
complaints. 

(b)  Products  which  are  preeently  substan- 
tlaUy  exported  or  for  which  there  is  exp<nrt 
potentlaL 

(c)  Products  which  the  Commission  pres- 
ently knows  are  discriminated  against. 

(d)  Products  for  which  freight  rates  are  a 
high  percentage  of  landed  cost. 

Reply:  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
on  a  priority  basis  is  studying  the  extent 
and  economic  effect  of  disparities  between 
inbound  and  outbound  rates,  utlllaing  the 
guidelines  set  forth  above. 

The  Commission  has  already  completed  a 
study  of  the  Inbound  and  outbound  confer- 
ence tariffs  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  l>e- 
tween  the  United  SUtes  and  Northern  and 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Using  the  results  of  this  study,  and  taking 
into  consideration  commodities  on  which  the 
Commission,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
and  the  Department  of  Commsroe  have  had 
rate  complaints,  we  have  couqiUed  a  list  <a 
61  ccmimodity  groups,  on  which  there  Is  a 
disparity  between  outbound  and  Inbound 
freight  rates.  The  C«nmlssion  by  Septem- 
ber 1  will  complete  an  examination  of  the 
tarilts  of  all  the  outbound  eooferences  and 
the  oorreapooding  inboond  eonf erenoes  to 
determine  in  each  mxcH  trade  if  there  are 
dlnaritlee  between  the  inbound  and  out- 
bound rates  on  similar  or  substantially 
ffitpiur  commodities.  When  these  rate  com- 
pllatkms  are  completed  a  further  report  wUl 
be  made  to  your  Committee. 

As  Indicated,  the  Commission  has  esteb- 
Ushed  Ualaon  between  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Slate,  and  the 
Iteifr  Commission,  in  order  that  It  may  be 
completely  informed  as  to  the  producta  irtilch 
are  encompassed  within  the  four  categories 
listed  in  your  recommendation  No.  3. 
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routea.  If  tha  d  rcumstanesa  warrant,  ac- 
tion aa  ovtUaad  I  a  our  taqxmse  to  recom- 
mendatlOB  3  aboT<  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  DOtTQLAl  (.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
Tiottdy  mentianc  d  the  fact  that  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Joixt  Bconomtc  Cknnmtttee 
on  JwneaOanda  revealed  that  the  Marl, 
time  Admlnlstra  ion.  as  wen  as  the  Marl- 
time  OoBUBisBlo  1.  pursued  poUeies  eon- 
trary  to  the  pn  motion  of  UJS.  exports. 
We  received  froi  i  James  W.  OuIlck.I>ep- 
u^  Maritime  J  dmtnlstrator.  testimonj 
which  lndlcate(  that  the  Adminlstra- 
preeent  poUeies  require 
I  ate  imship  Une  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  t**lrr**w  eonf erenoe  or  agree  to 
its  nrtes.  ndes^  wA  ttgvlMiioaB  in  ofder 


to  reoelye  an  operating  subsidy.  The 
only  OTceptinn  to  this  poUcy  is  that  an 
^ffM>ru»Mi  line  can  r^use  to  charge  these 
oonf  erenoe-established  rates  if  It  Is  wlll- 
fng  to  bear  the  burden  and  cost  of  prov- 
ing that  such  rates  are  not  In  the  interest 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  But 
the  fun  burden  of  proof  and  the  full  cost 
(tf  proceedings  are  lodged  upon  the  line. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Riooso  a 
copy  of  circular  letter  No.  3-42  which  ex- 
presses this  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
OKo,  as  follows: 

U.8.  DaraaimliT  or  Commoo. 

ifAaixxMB  ADamnanuTioN, 
Wmshington.  D.O..  rebmary  2. 1992. 
Subject:  Basle  polley  with  respect  to  rates. 
To  an  sUbsldlaed  opwators. 

CtarTLBMB*:  Ttie  Maritime  Subsidy  Board 
on  February  3.  1992.  adopted  the  following 
polley  with  respect  to  rates:  As  a  general 
principle,  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Bocud  be- 
llerea  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  and  of  stability  of 
trading  eondltlofae  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  for  subsldiaed  lines  to 
comply  with  estobllshed  appUcable  confer- 
ence ratea  In  any  trade  in  which  the  sub- 
sidised Unes  engage.  This  general  principle 
is  i4>pllcable  whether  or  not  the  subsldiaed 
line  is  a  member  of  the  conference.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  recognized  that  in  specific 
Instances  good  reason  may  exlrt  for  de- 
parturea  from  conference-established  rates. 
Such  spedfle  departures  should  be  based  on 
sound  business  Judgment  of  the  subsidized 
line,  and  should  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
beet  interest  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. Ttie  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  wlU, 
where  deemed  appropriate,  require  subsid- 
ized carriers  to  Justify  any  departure  from 
applicable  conference  rates. 

Totir  attention  is  directed  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7  of  Department  of  Com- 
merce Order  No.  117  (revised)  effective  Au- 
gust 12.  1981. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamxs  S.  Dawson.  Jr.. 
1  Secretary. 

Mr.  DOXK3LAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
m>palling  to  me  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration requires  an  American 
steamship  Une  to  be  a  member  of  a  shlp- 
ing  ccoiference  or  to  charge  conference 
rates,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  for- 
eign-controUed  conferences,  by  bloc  vot- 
ing, discriminate  against  UB.  exports. 
However,  during  the  hearings,  when  I 
asked  Mr.  Qulick.  'T>>  you  stiD  approve 
of  this  policy  outlined  In  Circular  Letter 
3-62?"  he  responded.  "Yes.  sir;  we  do." 

The  effect  of  this  policy  on  our  balance 
of  pajrmente  is  obvious.  It  forces  Ameri- 
can steamship  Unes  to  charge  rates  detri- 
mental to  exporte  b\it  beneficial  to  im- 
porte.  Moreover,  American  toxpayers' 
money  is  used  to  force  American  ships  to 
discriminate  against  American  products. 
It  amounte  to  using  the  subsidy  as  a  club 
with  which  to  tone  American  lines  to 
conform  to  the  discriminatory  rates 
established  by  intemati<mal  shipping 
cartels,  in  which  we  are  underrepre- 
sented,  and  over  which  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  chosen  not  to  exercise 
any  authority. 

The  polley  also  has  detrimental  effects 
on  the  UJB.  merchant  marine,  as  noted 
on  page  80  of  a  recent  report  to  the  8ec- 


retaiy  of  Commerce  tqr  the  Marltlma 
Evaluation  Committee. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  this  report 
is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  be- 
havior of  administrative  bodies.  The 
report  Is  dated  January  1963;  but  It  was 
issued  only  on  July  1.  or  ohly  5  days  after 
I  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce a  letter  urging  the  Departmoit  of 
Commerce  to  foUow  a  policy  which  I 
shall  now  read.  The  repwt.  entitled 
"Maritime  Resources  for  Security  and 
Trade,"  brought  out  that  conference 
rates,  as  noted  on  pace  60,  "are  not  ad- 
hered to  consistently  by  foreign  carriers." 

The  Maritime  (Administration's)  Subsidy 
Board  poUcy  ties  the  hands  of  U3.-flag 
operators;  at  the  very  least  it  hinders  thetr 
freedom  to  respond  quickly  to  trade  devel- 
opments. Foreign  flag  earrlers  who  do  not 
practice  the  same  adherence  to  conference 
rates  are  at  Uberty  to  engage  in  Irregular 
hlt-and-nm  practices  with  Uttle  risk  of 
reprisal  from  UjB.  carriers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  oonferencea  (whi^  are  dominated 
by  foreign  earrlers)  can  estaMlsh  and  main- 
tain rates  that  are  adverse  to  XJ3.  trade 
competing  with  another  power's  trade  in  the 
same  commodity.  The  U.8.-flag  members 
have  Utile  negotiating  power  to  resist  such 
actions  since  they  are  prevented  by  the 
Subsidy  Bo€tfd  policy  from  any  effective 
threat  of  Independent  rate  action.  A  threat 
which  must  be  oontlagent  upon  third  party 
approval  leavea  the  VA.  earrtar  vulnerable 
to  countermeasuras  without  notice.  There 
is  reason  for  concern  that  the  development 
of  our  foreign  commerce  (one  of  the  tradi- 
tional objectives  of  Oovemment  support  of 
the  merchant  marine)  may  be  Impeded  by 
the  policy  of  rigid  adherence  to  the  will  of 
the  conferences. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Subsidy  Board  policy  in 
this  rem>ect  is  recommended  as  a  proiecticm 
to  the  U.S.  subsidised  carrier  members  of  the 
conferencee. 

As  I  menti(med  above,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Maritime  Evaluation  Committee  to 
reverse  this  policy  was  released  by  the 
Secretory  of  Commerce  on  Monday,  July 
1.  Just  5  days  prior  to  this.  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretory  requesting  a  change  in 
this  policy  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
Uoa.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Raoou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  fcMoms: 

CoKcaxss  or  tbk  Unitxo  Statcs. 
Jourr  EcoMOMic  CoMmrras. 

June  29,  1993. 
Hon.  LoTHOt  HoDoas, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Mt  DSAa  Ma.  Sicbetabt:  In  view  of  yoiur 
vigoroxis  efforts  to  expand  and  promote  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  informa- 
tion received  during  recent  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  dealing  with 
discriminatory  ocean  freight  rates. 

Both  material  submitted  and  testimony 
received  revealed  that  past  and  preeent  poU 
icies  of  the  Maritime  Admlnlstratton  require 
an  American  steamship  line  to  be  a  member 
of  a  foreign-controlled  shipping  conference 
(MT  agree  to  Its  rates,  rules,  and  regulations 
in  order  to  receive  an  operating  subsidy. 
The  only  exception  to  this  MSrltlMia  Admin- 
istration policy  is  set  forth  in  the  endoeed 
circular  letter  No.  3-62.  that  la,  an  American 
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line  can  refuse  to  charge  these  conference- 
established  rates  only  if  it  la  willing  to  bear 
the  burden  and  ooet  of  proving  that  auch 
rates  are  not  in  the  interest  at  tha  American 
merchant  marine. 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  thla  polloy 
statement,  teatlmony  was  received  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  which  indicated 
that — 

1.  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  U 
iiware  of  the  freight  rate  discrlminatton  on 
heavily  traded  steel  products,  and  many 
other  American  exporta. 

2.  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
agreed  that  this  discrimination  has  signif- 
icant effects  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

S  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission — and 
its  predecessor  agendee— have  been  aware 
of  this  discrimination  for  many  years  but. 
untU  this  month,  have  never  held  formal 
hearings  or  taken  formal  action  to  remedy 
this  discrimination. 

4.  Shipping  conferences  which  establish 
these  discriminatory  rates  are  predominately 
controlled  by  foreign  lines.  Of  the  435 
stoamship  lines  operating  in  UB.  foreign 
commerce,  400  are  under  foreign  flags. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration would  require  an  American 
steamship  line,  as  a  condition  for  obtaining 
an  operating  subeldy,  be  a  member  of  a 
conference  or  agree  to  charge  conference- 
esteblished  rates. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

In  response  to  my  question,  "(«»o)  you 
think  thU  policy  should  be  reversed?"  Mr. 
Stakem,  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, reined.  "1  certainly  do."  Mr.  Stakem 
also  stated  with  respect  to  the  poUcy  con- 
tained in  the  enclosed  letter  to  Isbrandtsen 
Steamship  Co..  Inc.,  "that  letter,  I  think,  was 
a  mistake.  If  I  participated  in  the  decision 
that  led  to  that  lettor,  I  think  that  was  a 
mistake." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  response  to  my 
question,  "Do  you  stlU  approve  of  the  policy 
outlined  in  (clrcvilar  letter)  8-62?"  Mr. 
OulUck,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  stated.  "Yes  sir,  we  do. 
We  find  it  has  worked  very  well." 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  this  poUcy  be 
reviewed  and  updated.  After  your  review  oi 
this  policy,  I  am  sure  you  will  conclude  that 
BUbskUea  should  not  be  used  to  promote  con- 
ferences or  carteU  which  pursue  poUcies  con- 
trary of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  the  bal- 
ance-of-paymenta  position  of  the  United 
Stotes,  and  your  vigorous  efforts  for  export 
promotion.  ^ 

I  intend  to  make  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  near  future,  setting  forth 
our  findings  dtirlng  the  hearings,  and  sug- 
gesting  changes    in    maritime    poUcies.     I 
would    greatly    i^preclate    any    views    and 
commente  you  would  care  to  offer.   Tou  have 
been  ipi^ittng  a  most  sincere  and  able  effort 
to  revamp  the  work  of  your  Departnxent  and 
to  improve  Ito  performance  in  promoting  our 
exp<^  trade.    I  am  confident,  therefore,  that 
you  can  and  wUl  find  ways  of  altering  the 
Department's  maritime  policy  so  that  sub- 
sidy programs  tend  to  promote  the  elimina- 
tion of  freight  rate  discriminations  against 
American    exporters    rather    than    iMTomote 
their  continuance,  as  doee  the  present  policy. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Pavi.  H.  Douolas, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consmt  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RBOpaa  the  Secretary's 
reply  of  July  12. 


There  being  no  objecttcm,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

as  follows:  _ 

WaaHLWUTOiT.  D.C. 

Jtay  124993. 
Hon.  Paoi.  H.  DotrsLAS, 
Chairman,  Joint  Kconomie  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

0BAB  M*  CBAnHAN:  Thls  is  in  fiurther 
reply  to  yova  letter  of  June  26,  1968,  con- 
cerning certain  information  relating  to  poli- 
cies of  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  received 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  during  the 
course  of  ite  recent  hearings  dealing  with 
discriminatory  ocean  freight  rates. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment for  some  time  has  had  underway  a 
study  of  ocean  freight  rates  and  the  balance 
of  paymenta.  This  includes  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Walther  Ledercr  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic committee  in  May  relating  to  the 
effecte  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  steel  exporte. 
The  Department  also  provided  much  of  the 
information  on  the  basis  of  which  your  com- 
mittee based  ito  examination  of  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  ofllcials  in  this  matter 
last  month.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  been  Informed  of  some  of  our  future 
plans  in  the  same  area. 

Against  this  background,  I  have  given  care- 
ful study  and  consideration  to  the  questions 
raised  in  your  letter  as  they  relate  to  iMresent 
policy  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  adherence 
of  subsldiaed  lines  to  conference-estoblished 
steamship  rates,  and  to  the  matter  of  con- 
ference rate  pedicles  and  practloes  as  they 
may  adversely  affect  the  development  of  o\ir 
foreign  trade  generaUy.  As  a  result,  I  have 
decided  upon  two  immediate  cotirses  of  ac- 
tion as  initial  steps  looking  toward  an  ulti- 
mate solution  to  the  rate  discrimination 
problem. 

The  first  step:  llie  Maritime  Subsidy 
Board  has  been  asked  to  undertake  an  im- 
mediate review  of  their  poUcy  (stated  in  cir- 
cular letter  No.  8-62  dated  Feb.  2.  1962). 
which  requires  subeidlzed  lines  to  adhere  to 
conference  rates.  In  this  review,  the  Board 
has  been  asked  to  give  careful  considwatlcm 
to  whether  this  poUcy  of  the  Subsidy  Board 
should  be  rescinded.  I  anticipate  that  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board  wiU  make  a  deci- 
sion within  the  near  fuiture. 

The  second  step:  I  propose  an  investiga- 
tion of  international  shipping  oonferenoes 
and  the  Impact  of  their  ratemaking  policies 
and  procedures  upon  the  export  and  import 
commerce  of  the  United  States.    In  order  to 
implanent  this  action,  I  have  requeated  the 
IMeral   Maritime   0(»nmlssion   to    initiate 
such  an  Investigation.    I  am  offering  the  fuU 
ooopwation  and  assistance  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  the  Commission  In  undertaking  this 
in^KMTtant  task.     In  fact,  we  already  have 
underway  discussion  with  the  Federal  Mari- 
time OcHnmlssion  on  a  number  of  questtons 
relating  to  their  projected  studies  of  ocean 
freight  rates.    We  are  anxious  to  see  this 
work  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.    We 
believe  that  {diase  of  the  inquiry  should  fo- 
cus on  the  level  and  structure  of  export  and 
import  rates  with  the  emphaais  on  their  eco- 
nomic effecte.    In  addition,  however,  we  be- 
lieve   that    the    almost    complete    lack    of 
reliabiUty   and  detaUed   knowledge   of   the 
ratemaking  activities  of  international  ship- 
ping conferences  requires  a  comprehensive 
investigation  on  the  basis  of  which  soxmd 
remedial  action  can  be  developed  for  over- 
coming   any    discriminatory    ocean    freight 
rates  which  may  exist. 

Tour  calling  to  my  attention  such  infor- 
mation respecting  D^artment  of  Commerce 
poUdea  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
question  of  discriminatory  rates  U  f^n- 
dated.  The  serloiisness  of  this  problem 
which  has  been  brought  into  focus  by  the 


work  of  your  oommltttee  mertta  the  full  at- 
tention and  cooperation  of  all  interested 
parties  In  seddng  an  adequate  and  perma- 
nent solutton. 

Sincerely  yours, 

lAmaoi  H.  Homaa, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  stated: 

I  have  decided  upon  two  Immediate  courses 
of  action  as  Initial  steps  looking  toward  an 
ultimate  solution  to  the  rate  dlacrtmination 
problem. 

The  first  step :  The  Maritime  Subaldy  Board 
has  been  asked  to  undotake  an  immediate 
review  of  their  poUcy  (stated  in  Circular 
Letter  No.  3-62  dated  Feb.  2,  1962)  which 
requires  subsidized  Unes  to  adhere  to  con- 
ference rates.  In  this  review,  the  Board  has 
been  asked  to  give  careful  ocmslderatlon  to 
whether  this  policy  of  the  Subsidy  Board 
should  be  readnded.  I  antic^wto  that  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board  will  make  a  decision 
within  the  near  futture. 

The  second  step:  I  propose  an  investlgatiim 
of  international  shipping  conferences  and 
the  impact  of  their  ratemaking  poUcies  and 
procedures  upon  the  export  and  import  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  facts 
brought  out  at  the  committee's  recent 
hearings,  this  policy  should  be  reversed 
so  that  U.S.  subsidized  carriers  win  lose 
their  subsidies  if  they  abide  by  confer- 
ence rates  and  regiUations  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  <^  the 
United  Stotes. 

We  should  use  subsidies  as  a  weapon 
to  break  down  the  system  of  difTerenttal 
rates,  rather  than  as  a  weapon  to  force 
the  American  shippers  to  conform  to  a 
ssrstem  of  difFerential  rates. 

The  Maritime  Administimtton  has  been 
derelict  in  another  area  for  nearly  40 
years.  Section  28  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  permito  railroads  and 
other  overland  carriers  to  charge  special 
rates,  reduced  by  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent, for  tran«?ortotion  of  producte  des- 
ignated for  export  or  import.  For  ex- 
ample, it  costs  $1,058  per  carload  to  send 
automobiles  from  Detroit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, if  the  automobiles  are  for  domestic 
sales.  However,  if  the  cars  are  to  be 
exported  the  rail  rate  is  $783  per  car- 
load, or  $275  less. 

Although  section  28  permite  reduced 
rail  rates  for  exported  and  imported 
cmnmodities,  it  restricto  these  reduced 
rates  to  the  exporte  and  the  imports 
transported  to  American-flag  vessels  un- 
less the  Maritime  Administration  rules 
that  American-flag  service  is  inadequate. 
If  such  a  ruling  is  handed  down,  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  sectton  28  are 
suspended  until  the  administration  rules 
that  American-flag  service  has  become 
adequate. 

The  last  ruling  handed  down  by  the 
Shi]n>to8  Boardr-predecessor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Martime  Administration— was  to 
1924,  or  89  years  a«o.  This  ruling  sus- 
pended the  (deration  of  the  restrictive 
provisions  ot  section  28  and  permits  re- 
duced rail  rates  to  apply  to  shipments  on 
flag  vessels  of  all  kind;  on  vessels  carry- 
ing foreign  flags  as  wdl  as  American 
flags. 

In  sectton  28  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  Congress  has  given  tha  gov- 
ernmental agencies  concerned  with  the 
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export-Import  trsiBc   a 
kftoettve  means  ot  Induc- 
taiff  egportere  i  nd  impmrten  to  gtve  pref- 
erence to  rece^  of  VB.  retMnr  by  re- 

D  of  ezpcMl  and 
Import  rales  tb  traflle  which  Is  to  move 
on  American-flag  vess^. 
(Administration,  the  agen- 
tbe  du^  to  promote 
marine,  has  failed 


Thelfailtime 
car  rhargwl  w  th 
the  UJB.  xmt  hant 

to  enfbree  or  if>  even  review  the  restric- 
of    section    28    for   39 
Dditlons  have  certainly 
lfS4.    It  Is  kng  past  time 
the  administration's  sus- 
pension of  thk  act 

I  im  not  eei  tain  that  section  38  of  the 
act  is  wise,  tecaose  obviously  it  gives 
to  inmltioii  <  4  goods  abroad  who  ship 
on  Amerlcaa  nnes  an  taternal  freight 
advantage  ore  r  American  prodcicers  who 
sh^  bgr  rail  cr  truelc.  In  this  reqwct. 
it  disctiminati  s  in  favor  of  the  foreign 
produeer  at  tfa  e  expense  of  the  American 
producer.  Soldonot  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  neces  arily  oidorsing  sectioQ  28. 
But  the  Mar  time  Administration  has 
"•g^**^****  to  «  nalder  the  question  in  any 
obtiective  fash  on  a  ruling  of  1924  which 
extetds  theM  advantages  to  foreign 
shinxing  linec  as  w^  as  to  American 
lines. 

The  recomi  aendatlons  made  by  the 
Joint  Econom  c  Cmnmittee  to  the  Mari- 
time Oft"*?"*—  on  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commcree  we  e  made  within  the  frame- 
woik  of  the  e  dsting  laws  governing  our 
maritime  activities.  The  responses  in- 
dicate that  tl  ese  recommendations  can 
be  carried  ou   without  additional  legls- 


to 


I  wish 

it. 


"We  are  only 
ot 


opderscore  that  last  state- 
It  is  always  a  defense  of 
dereUet  adml4i^bratlon  agencies  to  say. 


operating  under  the  laws 
Olve  us  new  legldatifm. 
^and  we  win  d  lange."  Tlie  point  is  that 
theMmittmei  idmlnistration  has  already 
an  the  statute  ry  powers  which  it  needs, 
and  we  shouli  I  not  aOow  our  attention 
to  be  diverted  by  any  claims  which  they 
may  make  ths  ;  they  need  additional  leg- 


Mr.  Preside^it.  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
Oommission  and  the 
Administration  have 
failed  to  enf orise  cxisttng  laws  and  to  use 
ttMir  alBtaloy  anltaortty  to  protect 
American  exp  vters  and  to  promote  the 
f  neign  oemm  are  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  r  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  export  pre  motlan  goals  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Ac .  Finally,  it  is  my  belief 
that  theee  tw<  >  agencies,  which  are  vital 
to  our  VS.  tri  de.  have  failed  to  Join  the 
other  departs  oits  and  agencies  of  our 
Government  i  rwklng  toward.  I  bqpe.  a 
solution  of  >ur  balance-of-payments 
mobkm.  It  i  \  the  hcve  of  this  SoiattHr 
and.1  a»  snye,  of  the  American  taxpayers 
that  ttiis  ijerstetlpn  of  doty  may  be  eor- 

to  mvestlcate  are 

not  enough.  I  Tlie  eontinuous  stalUnc 

\  ot  ^fiWfijT^-  administrative  ^?<!M^^* 


It  has  been  47  years  since  the  Jones 
Act  was  paiiwrt  and  during  most  <^  this 
time  these  nefarious  practices  have  gooe 
on  with  the  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
mental agencies  with  Jurisdiction.  We 
need  a  cleanup  and  we  need  it  rapidly. 
The  case  is  clear.  The  time  for  action 
is  now. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  imitate  Madam 
Defarge  of  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
in  any  connection.  I  would  say  that  In 
my  Jiidgment  some  heads  should  roll. 

Mr.  ORX7ENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatw  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUSNING.  I  commend  highly 
and  unquaHfledty  the  fine  presentation 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Ckwunission.  He  charges  it  with  gross 
negligence.  He  charges  it  with  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  He  charges  it  with  repeated 
failures.  If  there  was  any  way  in  which 
I  could  emphasize  that  those  vigorous 
allegations  were  understatements,  in  view 
of  the  malfeasance,  nonfeasance,  and 
misfeasance  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. I  woiUd  do  so. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  need 
a  cleanup  and  need  it  rapidly.  As.  he 
says,  correctly,  the  time  for  action  is 
now.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Commerce  Committee 
last  week  to  oppose  the  reappointment 
to  the  Federal  Maritime  CcMnmission  of 
the  first  m&nber  of  the  Commission  who 
comes  up  for  reconfirmation  after  the 
present  administration  has  appointed 
him.  It  is  the  Senate's  first  opportunity 
to  "advise  and  consent"  after  this  mem- 
ber has  demonstrated  the  character  of 
his  service.  I  refer  to  the  renomination 
of  Mr.  Ashton  C.  Barrett,  who  serves  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
missi<«. 

The  Senator  from  nUnols  has  referred 
to  one  of  the  recent  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission as  the  most  shameless  perform- 
ance of  which  he  has  every  heard.  I 
would  equal  that  statement  by  saying 
that  the  performance  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  in  the  recent  Alaska  freight 
rate  case  was  one  of  the  most  shameless 
perf  ormauccs  of  which  I  have  ever  heard. 
The  Commission  completdiy  ignored  the 
evidence.  They  swept  It  aside.  Theydis- 
r^arded  the  gross  abuses  and  practices 
of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  whitewash- 
ing them,  and  giving  the  company  a  rate 
increase  beyond  all  Justification. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  last  Friday  against 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Ashton  C.  Barrett  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRi),  as  follows: 

STASnOMT     or     SCHAIOK     BUfBST     OBTnUfUfa 

Bbpcms  thk  Skmatb  CoMMirm  on  Com- 

UMMCm  ON  THS   NOMIMATIOH   OT   ASBTON   C. 
BASSSTT  to  TBS  FSDBSAL  llASimCS  Ck>MMIS- 

ssov.  TaMOAY,  JuLT  12.  lOes 

Mr.  Cbmtxamn  and  Bunbers  of  the  oom- 
aatttae.  I  wMi  to  Uuuik  you  for  giving  m* 
thim  opportunity  to  testify  oo  tli*  nomln*- 


tloB  Of  Mr.  Ashton  C.  Bwrttt  to  th«  fMcral 
MMitI—  Of— eilMlnn. 

I  am  oppessd  ta  this  appotaiitmaBt. 

I  am  aora  Ur.  Banait  la  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Individual  within  ttaa  IMd  ot  hU 
own  ccinipatenca  and  that  he  asay  very  well 
have  outstanding  qualiflcatlans  .for  public 
serrloe. 

However,  for  reasons  I  shall  set  forth  I 
think  lir.  Barrett  has  dsanoostrated  that  he 
Is  not  qiiallflad  for  another  tann  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Oommission. 

On  May  6, 19€3,  the  Fbdaral  Maritime  Com- 
mission, of  which  Mr.  Barrett  Is  Vice  Chair- 
man, handed  down  a  dedslon  in  another  of 
the  seemingly  unending  series  oC  rate  in- 
crease cases  of  which  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  ia  the  inevitable  beneficiary.  In  my  (q[>Ln- 
ion.  this  decision  constitutes  such  a  flagrant 
corruptioa  of  the  regulatory  responsibility  of 
the  agency  that  I  do  not  beUeve  any  member 
of  the  present  Commtmton  should  be  reap- 
pctotad. 

Deqilta  the  critical  need  for  reduction  of 
water  frel^t  ratea  to  Alaska  which  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  by  the  State,  by  the 
Territory  bafora  statehood,  and  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment;  despite  the  fact 
the  rate  increase  awarded  May  6  brought  the 
total  of  rate  increases  in  the  Alaska  trade 
since  IMO  to  a  startling  S6.4  percent:  in  the 
face  of  an  adverse  finding  of  the  hearing 
examiner  In  the  case  (who  died  before  it  was 
decided  by  the  Commission);  and  without 
any  regard  for  facts  presented  by  the  State 
and  the  General  Services  Administration 
showing  the  Increase  to  be  unwarranted,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  decided  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  needed  some  more  money — and  awarded 
the  Increase. 

During  the  presentation  of  evidence  In  the 
case,  which  was  concluded  in  December 
1060— nearly  2^  years  before  the  decision 
was  rendered — the  State  of  Alaska  demon- 
strated that  profits  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  were,  even  httan  the  10-percent  hike 
now  allowed,  higher  than  could  be  Jus- 
tified. The  State  estimated  that  on  the 
basis  of  rates  In  effect  prior  to  the  10-per- 
cent Increase  now  approved,  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  earned  a  return  on  Its  in- 
vestment in  1958  of  not  less  than  19.74  per- 
cent: a  retinm  in  19S9  of  not  leas  than  8.36 
percent;  and  a  return  for  the  combined  2- 
year  period  of  not  leas  than  18.248  percent. 
It  was  further  estimated  that,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  more  reaUstle  depredation  pe- 
riods than  had  been  allowed,  the  profits  of 
Alaska  Steam  actnally  ranged  between 
21.981  and  29.787  percent  for  1908;  between 
9.807  and  10.S28  poreent  for  1969  and  14.669 
and  15.4M  percent  for  the  2-year  period. 

The  State  presented,  in  addition,  startling 
evidence  of  highhanded  use  ot  assets  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  by  Its  ownera.  the 
Skinner  family,  irtiieh  resulted  la  peraonal 
profits  to  the  Skinners  and  constantly  in- 
creasing costs  to  the  beleaguered  citlssens  of 
Alaska  v^o  pay  the  freight. 

The  State  proteated  the  allowance  as  an 
expense  to  the  company  of  charitable  con- 
tributions made  on  behalf  of  the  Skinner 
family,  but  paid  for  by  the  people  of  Alaska. 
It  argued  that  the  company  should  not  be 
allowed  to  charge  to  the  trade  the  sum  of 
•39.620  paid  in  1968  and  $104MX)  paid  in 
1959  to  the  Skinner  Foundation  Trust,  estab- 
lished to  provide  funds  for  contributions  to 
charitable  causes,  and  subsequently  allowed 
by  the  Commission  in  the  May  8  decision. 

There  was  also  presented  evidence  of  in- 
efficient management  of  the  company  re- 
flected by  abnormal  layup  costs  when  ships 
were  inactive  in  1968  and  1900.  Such  ex- 
penses, when  combined  with  preinaugural 
costs  of  outflttliig  veasela  for  the  Alaaka  trade, 
resulted  In  chargaa  at  aaarly  MOOjOOO  In  the 
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years  1988  and  1959— eKpendlturea  the  State 
held  should  not  be  borne  by  the  ratapayara 
o<  Alaska. 

fi^fnnng  otlMT  ressons  for  dlsallowlag  the 
iivcrease.  it  was  further  shown  that,  daspite 
extremely  generous  depreciation  allowanMS 
I>ermltted  by  the  predecessor  agency  of  the 
Commission  and  rate  base  computations 
which  allowed  the  company,  among  other 
benefits,  to  earn  a  return  on  property  it  did 
not  vrax  own,  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has 
built  no  ships  for  its  own  account  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  profits  resulting  from 
these  beneficent  policies  of  the  so-called  reg- 
tilatory  agency  have  simply  been  pocketed  by 
its  stockholders.  Meanwhile,  Alaska  Steam 
has  relied  on  Uncle  Sam  to  supply  it  with 
Uberty  sbips  and  reserve  fleet  vsassls  at 
considerable  savings  of  cost.  Although  Alas- 
ka Steam  has  earned  substantial  profit  from 
the  trade  in  which  it  engages,  it  hss  con- 
sistently failed  to  invest  in  public  services 
any  amounts  conunensurate  with  public 
needs. 

The  evidence  war  overwhelming  this  was 
no  poor  strugs^ing  company  in  need  of  pub- 
lic sympathy.  Quite  the  contrary.  This  U 
a  highly  profitable  business. 

The  reasoning  of  the  State  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  was  persuasive 
to  the  hearing  examiner,  who  came  forth 
with  a  decision  on  AprU  3,  1982  (a  year  and 
4  months  after  the  caae  began) ,  finding  that 
the  increase  for  which  the  company  had  ap- 
plied was  not  Justifiable  for  the  future— al- 
though, eurtously,  aUowable  for  the  past 
mont**"  In  which  the  higher  rates  had  al- 
ready bean  aUowed  to  go  into  effect.  The 
hearing  examiner  found,  on  the  basis  of  the 
record,  that  the  increased  rates  under  con- 
sideration would  produce  projected  earnings 
for  1980  bringing  a  return  on  investment  of 
19.35  percent — "far  in  excess  of  that  found 
reaaonable"— In  the  words  of  the  examiner's 
decision.  The  examiner  further  agreed  with 
the  SUte  of  Alaska  that  the  trade  should  not 
be  forced  to  carry  the  burden  of  expenses 
in  the  form  of  charitable  contributions  from 
the  Skinner  trust  fund  and  that  the  c6m- 
pany  could  not  claim,  as  a  part  of  its  rate 
base,  the  value  of  a  pier  and  equipment  be- 
longing to  the  port  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

And  now  this  poor  excuse  for  a  regula- 
tory agency  which  presides  over  the  good 
forttmes  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  to  the 
detriment  of  the  offshore  areas  of  ths  United 
States  has  come  along  and  found  this  de- 
plorable rate  Increase  to  be  J\ut,  reasonable, 
and  lawful. 

I  confess  ruf  astonishment  i^  the  braaen 
disregard  of  fact  and  reason  dlsptaye4  by  the 
VMeral  Marttlaae  Commission  in  coming  to 
the  daolakm  ia  the  Alaska  Steamship  ease  It 
made  on  May  a. 

The  iiei!rlt»Ai«  ean  be  read  straight  through, 
backward,  sideways,  or  upside  dowa  and 
there  U  nothing  to  disclose  the  reasoning 
by  which  the  result  was  reached.  Unless 
one  comes  to  the  unhappy  conclusion,  as  I 
have,  that  the  Federal  Maritime  OommlsBlon 
simirty  took  the  same  course  as  Its  prede- 
oesaor  agemlaa  and  decided  to  benefit  tb» 
carrier  for  the  Mke  of  benefiting  the  carrier 
then  U  no  other  possible  explanation  of  the 
decision. 

Ths  decision  admits  the  accuracy  of  the 
finding  of  the  examiner  as  to  forecasts  oi 
tonnage  carried  by  the  company  In  1960  but 
proceeds  to  disregard  this  bUthely  by  stating, 
without  any  supporting  doeunaentation,  that 
1960  was  a  better  year  than  average.  It  must 
be  kept  la  mlad  the  record  In  this  ease  was 
closed  in  Deeembcr  1960.  Whatever  may 
have  happened  to  the  company  aftw  that 
was  not  at  lasua — or  ahould  not  have  been — 
in  this  caae.  Whatever  the  drcumatanoea  ot 
the  Alaska  trade  between  December  2900  and 
May  IMS.  or.  for  that  matter,  in  th 


ahead  from  now  to  the  end  of  time  Should 
not  have  been  eonsMend  %t  tiM  OnrnmissHm 
In  ooeslng  to  a  dedsioB  on  this  caae.  It  was 
bound  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  evidenea 
before  It  when  the  ease  was  dosed  in  De- 
cember i960. 

Thus,  If  there  is  any  rationale  for  the 
dedslon  of  May  3,  It  can  only  be  found  In 
material  not  part  of  the  record  and  not, 
under  any  fair  rules  of  play,  before  the  Com- 
mission at  the  time  it  made  its  decision. 

This  irresponsible  action  of  an  agency 
sworn  to  protect  the  public  welfare  is  my 
reason  for  recommending  that  no  memb» 
of  It  having  taken  part  in  this  case  should 
be  reappointed. 

I  believe  that,  in  this  case,  a  conscientious 
Commissioner,  concerned  with  the  public 
welfare,  would  have  reached  a  dlfl^ent  ded- 
slon. But  there  was  not  one  dissent.  There 
was  not  one  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  who  voted  in  the  intwest  of  the 
public  and  on  the  Imsls  of  the  record.  The 
decision  for  Alaska  Steam  and  against  the 
people  of  Alaska  was  unanimous. 

I  believe  the  submission  of  this  nomina- 
tion by  the  President  represents  a  serious 
matter  of  national  concern  that  goes  beytmd 
the  question  of  Mr.  Barrett's  qtiallfleations 
for  membership  on  the  Fedwal  Maritime 
Commission,  vital  as  this  is  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  maritime  matters,  dther  as 
carriers  or  members  of  the  public  depesMlent 
on  our  domestic  water  traxu|Mrtatloti  faeili- 
Ues.  as  are  the  people  who  Uve  In  Alaska. 
For  more  than  SO  years,  since  the  New 
Deal  onphasls  on  proCecttcm  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Interests  of  the  people,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  development  in  those  years 
of  the  concept  of  Independent  regulatory 
agenciea.  scholars  of  government  have  been 
working  at  perfections  of  oar  administrative 
system  that  will  aKure  impartial  action  on 
matters  for  dedslon.  protect  rl^ts  of  indi- 
viduals, and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

While  there  are  many  avenues  which  may 
lead  to  establishment  of  an  Ideal  system  of 
regulating  those  industrial  concerns  of  our 
lotion  subject  to  Federal  surveillance,  and 
while  there  may  be  room  for  disagreement 
about  differing  proposals  for  improvement  of 
adznlnlstrative  procedures,  there  can  be  no 
quarrel  with  the  propodtion  that  no  system 
of  administrative  review,  no  matter  how  weU 
designed,  can  <^>erate  peoperlj  without  com- 
petent, qualified  individuals  in  control  of  It. 
This  has  been  recogniaed  by  this  admin- 
istration. 

Before  President  Kennedy  took  aOct,  we 
who  are  concerned  with  affectlvs  aetloa  by 
regulatory  agencies  were  baartaaed  by  one 
of  the  first  actiims  of  the  Preddent-elect  ia 
preparatloB  for  hla  asmimptton  of  ogee.  ISils 
waa  tba  appointmaat  of  the  Booorable  Jamea 
M.  LandU,  long  racogntaed  as  aa  authority  la 
the  field  of  adaalBlstrattve  law.  aa  a  apodal 
adviser,  with  the  reaponslbUlty  of  preparing 
a  searching  study  of  dafldendes  In  the  oper- 
«tl<m  of  Fsderal  regulatory  agendes,  and 
recommend  atloos  toe  Improvement.  Dean 
Landls'  study  was  presented  in  December 
1980.  and  there  was  hope  the  raeoounenda- 
tiona  ha  ma«e  would  be  put  Into  opsratlaa 
and  result  in  a  rairlwnne  of  the  a&thnai- 
aam  for  pxibUc  service  and  Government  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  Interest  which  was  evi- 
dent in  the  regulatory  agencies  in  the  years 
pteiiedlng  WorM  War  n. 

m  his  proposals  for  tanprovonent  of  regu- 
latory functlona  of  Govenuneat,  Dean  Laadls 
placed  aeajor  ^— p*»— 1«  on  ttia  importance  of 
i^ypolntlng  well  quallflad  Indlvlduala  to  agen- 
cies having  regulatory  functions,  la  his  tet- 
ter of  transmittal  of  the  report  to  the  Preai- 
dent-elect.  Mr.  LandU  said: 

"I  have  also  dwelt  quite  heavily  in  a  sec- 
tion entitled  'Personnal'  on  the  matter  of  tlM 


qualifications  that  Should  be  required 
the  B»ea  caned  upon  to  man  thes 
No  better  serrtoa  could  be  renderad  ta  tba 
adadnlstratlve  agenciea  aa  a  wholo  tltaa  by 
gradually  reatafling  them  with  men  who,  be- 
cause of  their  competence  and  their  desire 
to  fulfill  the  legisUtlve  numdates  described 
in  the  basic  statutes  establishing  these  agen- 
cies, wm  inspire  a  sense  of  devotion  to  and 
pride  in  the  public  service  by  their  many 
Mnployees." 

Again,  in  the  introduction  to  the  report,  it 
was  stated: 

"Finally,  it  mxut  be  remembered  that  we 
cannot  regard  our  Government  as  simply  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  ot  men.  but 
rather  a  government  of  laws  by  men.  Al- 
though the  mechanisms  we  create  for  ad- 
ministration aaay  be  more  or  leas  well  adapted 
to  a  particular  task,  the  Individuate  that 
operate  them  singly  or  as  a  group  have  the 
ultimate  re4>onsiMllty  of  guidance  and 
oontnd. 

"The  results  of  their  operatUma  wlU  thus 
refiect  not  cmly  efficiency  or  Ineflldency  but 
more  importantly  the  ideate  and  goate  that 
within  the  framework  of  the  basic  Uw  can 
fairly  be  achieved." 

Finally,  in  recommendations  for  action 
needed.  Dean  Landte'  report  had  the  foUow- 
ing  to  say  about  the  need  for  careful  at- 
tentiim  to  appointments  to  the  regulatory 
agencies: 

"The  prime  key  to  the  improvement  of  the 
administrative  process  te  the  stfeetton  of 
qualified  personnaL  Good  men  can  make 
poor  laws  workable;  poor  men  will  wreak 
havoc  with  good  laws. 

"As  l(mg  as  the  sdectl<m  of  men  for  key 
administrative  posts  te  based  upon  political 
reward  rather  than  competency,  little  9im 
that  te  done  wlU  rsaUy  matter  •  •  •. 

"Basle  chaUengea  have  been  missing  In  the 
last  decade.  Good  men  eannot  be 
to  agendea  if  they  see  that  the 
with  whom  they  are  oaUed  u^on  to 
the  staffs  that  they  must  atmae.  are  not 
measurable  by  standards  they  beUeve  to  be 
appropriate.  Such  a  condltioa  Impllas  a  lack 
of  concern  or  a  lack  of  undsrsUndtng  of  the 
regvOatory  process  by  the  FrsaldeBt.  either 
or  both  of  which  are  dcatrasttve  of  the  very 
thing  that  could  hold  an  appeal.  "Ommppml 
<tf  a  Job  ean  ateo  be  daaOoysrt  if  the  Pred- 
deat.  throu^  dealgB  or  aegleet.  petmtta  hta 
INreJudioea  ia  bdiatf  of  poimeal  aasodatea 
or  friends  to  dictate  the  dtepoaltlon  of  Indi- 
vidual  Iteoas  of  taoilnsaB.  No  truly  good  HMa 
can  submit  to  auch  latacfareaoa.  Finally. 
the  Job's  relatkmahlp  to  the  geaeeal  pro- 
gram of  the  a<lmliiteUmtlon  must  be  dear 
and  that  darity  of  xalattanshtp  with  the 
hdp  of  the  Preaidaat  ooaatantty  maltitalaad. 
Theae  are  the  aaaaattel  tnipadtenti  of  the 
concept  of  ohallanga.  llMy  are  ateo  eawn- 
tial  lurea  for  the  enlistment  of  talMii." 

As  f or  tfae  marltlma  regulatory  agency, 
then  the  Fadaral  IbtrtttsM  Board,  the  Laadte 
report  referred  to  the  aaokaaly  than  axlataag 
la  ita  orgaaiaatlonal  atmetora  ta  whtah  ad- 
BOnistratlve  functions  dsdieated  to  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  maritlma  industry 
were  oomMnad  with  the  regulatory  respon- 
dbmues  required  to  be  axerdaad  by  the  aame 
agency.  Thoee  of  us  who  are  partlctilarty 
oonoemed  with  the  actions  of  thte  agracy 
were,  again,  encouraged  by  the  admlBtetra- 
tion'a  podtlon  with  reject  to  operation  of 
regulatory  agendea  when,  on  June  19,  1981, 
President  Kennedy  submitted  Reorganlaatloa 
Plan  No.  7  of  1981,  estaMtehlag  a  five-mem- 
ber Maritime  Oommteslon  and  aeparattng  the 
Ofllee  of  Marlthne  AdBilnistrator  from  any 
regulatory  responalbUlty.  aa  had  fonaarly 
been  ttaa  eaae.  At  that  ttmo  I  vlewad  thte 
•eUon  with  hope  and  faith  that  a  new  day 
had  dawned  which  would  flaally  bring  Alaa- 
kaas  some  relief  from  the  uabearaMy  high 
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I  th'n^  the  time  has  ooms.  with  this  re- 
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la  the  case  of  Mr.  Barrett.  I  have,  on  s 
pravlous  oocaskm  questioned  hU  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  on  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.    In  a  statement  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  May  21  I  referred 
facetiously  to  Mr.  Barrett's  experience  in  the 
drycleaning  field  as  having  led  him  to  clean 
out  the  pockeU  of  Alaskans  by  hU  acUon  on 
the  May  6  decision.    That  the  Alaskans  have, 
once  again,  been  taken  to  the  cleaners  by 
the  maritime  regulatory  agency  Is  no  Uugh- 
ing  matter.    The  State  of  Alaska  cannot  sur- 
vive furth«.  uninhibited  rate  Increases  for 
water  shipping   to  the   SUte.     Our  entire 
economy    la    almost    totaUy    dependent    on 
water  tran^wrtatlon.    It  is  perilously  threat- 
ened by  unrelieved  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living   which  are   the  direct  result   of   in- 
creMse  in  water  freight  ratee. 

/^Ifi-ir»  cannot  risk  any  longer  the  super- 
vision of  the  water  carriers  which  are  its 
lifeline  by  individuals  whose  philosophy  of 
aervlce  on  the  regulatory  agency  they  serve 
are  characterised  by  the  statement  In  Mr. 
Barrett'a  biography,  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  hU  original  appoint- 
ment. At  that  time,  it  was  stoted  to  the 
committee  that  Mr.  Barrett  "views  the  reg- 
ulatory role  as  one  in  which  the  Government 
has  the  opportunity  to  assvire,  in  cooperation 
with  those  to  be  regulated,  a  free  inter- 
change of  products  in  world  trade  that  wUl 
mutually  enhance  the  vigor  and  proeperity 
of  American  and  free  world  shipping." 

I  find  nothing  In  this  sUtement  to  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Barrett  conceives  of  the  regu- 
latory function  of  this  agency  as  one  which 
will  operate  In  the  Interests  of  the  public  de- 
pendent upon  It.  I  find  nothing  to  show  a 
willingness  to  take  account  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  agency  in  enhancing  the  vigor 
and  prosperity  of  the  offshore  areas  of  the 
United  Stotes  to  which  domestic  shipping  U 
of  vital  importance.  I  find,  only,  a  view  of 
the  agency  which  describes  Ite  role  as  that 
of  enhancing  the  vigor  and  prosperity  of  the 
carriers,  without  regard  to  what  the  appli- 
cation of  this  phUosophy  may  mean  to  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  services  of  these 

carriers.  ^  „  ... 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  urge  this 
cOTunittee  to  reject  the  nomination  of  Ash- 
ton  C.  Barrett  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 

TbMoM.  ytm  again  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  this  appointment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  f nmi  AlaAa  for  the 
campaign  wfaksh  he  is  ccnductlng  to  low> 
er  ocean  frdght  rates,  i  think  the  blame 
Is  not  80  muoh  Mr.  Barrett's  as  it  is  that 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  but 
I  suppose  there  is  sufficient  blame  for 
everybody. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  All  are  equaUy  re- 
spmisible.  The  Chairman  no  doubt  led 
the  way.  He  Is  the  only  person  on  the 
Commission  with  appreciable  previous 
experience  in  maritime  matters.  Other 
members  are  completely  unqualified  by 
lack  of  perttaient  experience.  But  they 
might  have  learned,  which  they  did  not. 
They  merely  f<dlowed  the  Chairman,  who 
is  an  old  hand  at  following  the  practices 
which  have  been  f<dlowed  through  the 
years  by  predecessor  agencies  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  properly  charac- 
terises as  nefarious  practices.  These  ne- 


farious practices  have  been  going  on 
much  too  long. 

As  the  Senator  from  Blinols  says,  the 
time  to  act  is  now.  Mere  promlaes  will 
not  do.  We  have  lived  with  these  prom- 
ises in  Alaska  for  two  generations  or 
more.  What  has  happened  and  what 
is  happening  is  shameful.  The  ICari- 
time  Commission  is  not  in  Alaska  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest:  in  the  in- 
stances the  Senator  from  Illinois  cites 
the  Maritime  Commission  is  not  protect- 
ing the  private  interest  or  the  national 
interest.  I  do  not  know  what  interest  it 
does  serve,  except  that  of  its  members 
to  continue  to  draw  their  salaries. 

Mr.  DOUCHJ^.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  also  have  beta  discour- 
aged by  the  failure  of  the  parties  sup- 
posedly interested  in  this  matter  to  make 
any  effective  showing. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  much 
concerned  over  the  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments.  Virtually  the  only  ronedy 
the  Treasury  Department  has  proposed 
is  for  us  to  increase  interest  rates,  which 
would  of  course  directly  hobble  American 
econonic  expansion — this  is  a  procedure 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  would  be  rela- 
tively ineffective  even  if  foreign  countries 
did  not  increase  their  ratee,  because  al- 
ready there  are  higher  interest  ratee  here 
than  in  most  European  countries.  Fur- 
thermore, if  we  shoidd  increase  our  in- 
terest rates  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  European  countries  would  increase 
theirs,  and  hence  there  would  be  no  dif- 
f  eroitial  advantage  to  us. 

The  Treasury  Department  does  not 
mention  differential  freight  rates. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  done.  They 
have  advised  the  President,  but  I  have 
not  noticed  any  public  statements  on 
this  subject.  ^  ^ 

I  think  Secretary  Hodges  is  trying,  but 
he  seems  to  be  almost  alone. 

I  have  been  very  disappointed  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  received  little  response 
from  the  injured  parties.  I  have  been 
trying  to  stir  up  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  steel  industry,  and  I  must  say  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  Kaiser  Co.  and 
one  or  two  other  companies  there  has 
been  a  very  discouraging  response. 

I  have  not  found  any  other  appreciable 
group  of  exporters  who  are  interested, 
with  the  excepUon  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, and  I  do  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
thp"* 

There  seems  to  be  a  s(»t  of  tacit  ac- 
ceptance of  these  discriminatory  provi- 
sions and  an  acquiesooice  in  economic 
totalitarianism.  The  KpaMm  of  free 
enterprise  seem  not  to  object,  although 
this  is  a  direct  violation  of  a)l  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  suwxMedly  stand. 
I  have  not  noticed  any  objection  to 
these  practices  on  the  paurt  of  the  eco- 
nomic columnists,  many  of  whom  are 
very  anxious  to  have  Interest  rates  in- 
creased. ^        ».     ^w 

I  have  not  noticed  any  action  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

I  have  been  trying  to  hiterest  the 
unions  in  this  problem,  because  they  suf- 
fer so  far  as  anployment  is  concerned. 
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It  Is  extraordinary  how  people  pacifi- 
cally accept  this,  though  it  hurts  their 
interests — ^hurts  production,  hurts  sales, 
and  hurts  the  national  interest.  I  have 
been  surprised  to  see  how  they  all  ac- 
quiesce in  these  rates,  which  are  directly 
contrary  to  our  every  legitimate  interest. 
As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows,  I 
have  always  tried  to  adopt  a  rather 
broad  International  point  of  view.  The 
Senator  has  reproved  me  on  many  oc- 
casions for  supporting  foreign  aid  as 
zealously  as  I  have  supiwrted  it.  But  I 
do  not  believe  in  a  cowardly  subservience 
to  any  such  practices  as  these  against 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  this  is  especially  reprehensible  on 
the  part  of  Goverrunent  officials  who  are 
supposedly  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting legitimate  American  interests. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNoim  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  srield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  say  that 
this  whole  question  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies is  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  which 
confnmts  the  American  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  test  of  an  administration 
can  be  found  in  the  character  of  its  ap- 
pointees to  the  regulatory  agencies. 
Are  they  vigilant?  Are  they  alert?  Are 
they  knowledgeable?  Are  they  dedi- 
cated? Do  they  protect  the  public  in- 
terest? Do  they  protect  the  national 
interest? 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  I  think  the  proof  is  very 
clear.  It  so  happens  that  the  Senator 
from  lUinois  and  I  have  approached  this 
problem  from  entirely  different  stand- 
points, from  two  entirely  different  as- 
pects of  the  Maritime  Commission's 
duties  and  responsibility.  In  each  case, 
we  have  found  negligence,  indifference  to 
the  public  interest,  and  shameful  per- 
formance. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  dilute  this  in- 
dictment ot  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission by  referring  to  other  regulatory 
agencies,  but  we  who  live  in  Alaska  have 
suffered  greatly  from  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  this  came  dose  often  to  being  a 
matter  of  survivaL  We  are  now  exposed 
to  a  threat  hanging  over  us  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Alaska  has  suffered  from  the  fact  that 
while  it  was  a  Territory— a  stepchild 
in  the  national  family,  really  a  colony — 
it  had  only  one  form  of  tranq^ortation. 
That  was  maritime  tran^ortation. 
Alaska  imtll  1940  could  be  reached  only 
by  sea.  The  shortcoming  of  maritime 
tran^ortation  date  back  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920,  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illin(^  re- 
ferred, into  which  act  was  written  a  ve- 
ciflc  discrimination  against  Alaska. 
That  act  provided  that  shippers,  across 
the  country,  of  freight  destined  over  the 
oceans  could  use  interchangeably  foreign 
and  domestic  carriers,  and  "foretgn"  In 
that  case  meant  Canadian  A  shipper 
from  New  Toric  who  wished  to  ship  goods 
to  China  ooold  ship  across  the  eountxy 
either  by  American  railroads  or  by  Ca- 


nadian railroads,  or  partly  by  either, 
and  when  the  goods  arrived  at  the  Pa- 
cific coast  port  he  could  ship  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  either  in  American  bot- 
toms or  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  reverse  shipments,  west 
to  east  across  the  Atlantic. 

But  in  the  heart  of  that  section  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  late  Senator  Wes- 
ley Jones,  of  Seattle,  inserted  two  lethal 
words.  "Iliose  words  were  "excluding 
Alaska." 

So,  of  all  areas,  foreign  and  domestic, 
sought  to  be  benefited  by  the  legislation, 
Alaska  alone  was  excluded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  did  that  to  help 
the  shipping  lines  which  sailed  out  of 
Seattle  to  go  to  Alaska,  which  then  had  a 
monopoly  on  the  trade  with  that 
territory. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Precisely.  That 
situation  has  been  haimting  us  ever 
since,  to  this  day.  The  stranglehold  of 
the  Seattle  shipping  monopoly  is  the 
very  thing  against  which  we  are  strug- 
gling now,  and  its  excessive  rates  ever 
increasing  have  always  had  the  support 
of  the  various  Federal  maritime  bu- 
reaus—the UJ3.  Shipping  Board,  the 
FMeral  Maritime  Board,  and  now  the 
present  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

We  were  hopeful  that  when  this  ad- 
ministration came  in.  and  President 
Kennedy  separated  the  two  functions — 
the  promoters  function  and  the  regula- 
tory function— we  would  have  a  new  ap- 
proach, a  validation  ot  the  New  Frontier. 
Unfortunately,  that  has  not  happened. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  were  sub- 
jected to  the  steamship  monopoly,  with 
ever-increasing  rates — ^which  abolished 
passenger  service  9  years  ago— we  were 
likewise  excluded  from  aU  Federal-aid 
highway  legislation.  So  while  roads 
were  being  built  with  Federal  aid  in  48 
States,  whUe  a  magnificent  network  of 
highways  was  constructed,  with  Federal 
matching  funds  in  lower  48  States.  Alas- 
ka was  totally  excluded  from  the  legisla- 
tion untU  1956.  with  the  result  that  today 
Alaska,  after  having  beak  In  the  Union 
for  4  years,  is  in  the  unique  poeitimi — 
which  is  imthinkable  In  the  lower  48 
States  of  having  not  merely  a  few,  but 
Indeed  a  majori^,  of  Its  communities  in- 
accessible by  highway  or  railway. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  In  the  State 
<a  Illinois  or  in  any  of  the  other  main- 
land 48  States  to  have  a  situation  where 
one  could  not  go  Into  or  leave  by  high- 
way or  by  rail  from  even  the  smallest 
village.  But  that  is  true  of  Alaska  in 
the  majority  of  its  communities,  Includ- 
ing the  capital. 

Having  thus  been  deprived  bf  Fedatl 
action  and  discrimination  ot  adequate 
transportatiim  hy  sea  and  land.  Alas- 
kans, being  pioneer  in  Bpiiit,  turned  to 
air,  and  through  their  efforts,  have  de- 
veloped a  fine  system  of  Intra-Aladca 
aviaticm  and  connecting  aviation  with 
the  other  48  States. 

This,  the  only  functioning,  effective 
syaljaa  of  transp(»iation  Alaskans  have, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  now  wants 
to  wreck.  Tbere  are  bow  four  canlcn 
that  carry  passoigers  and  air  freight  be- 


tween Alaska  and  the  lower  48  States: 
Pan  American,  which  was  the  pioneer  m 
developing  air  transportation  in  Alaska, 
and    is    an    unsubsidised    air    carrier; 
Northwest  Air  Lines,  likewise  unsubsi- 
dised. and  two  others.  Pacific  Northern 
Air  Lines  and  Alaska  Air  Lines,  which 
developed  frun  bush  pilot  pioneering. 
CAB  wants  to  push  Pan  American  out 
of  Alaska  entirely.    It  wishes  to  limit 
Northwest  to  merely  letting  off  and  on 
passengers  incidental  to  its  Ori^it  serv- 
ice; wishes  to  abolish  its  daily  excellent 
service  between  Ancdiorage  and  Seattle. 
It  wishes  to  consolidate  the  two  remain- 
ing airlines.  Pacific  Northern  and  Alaska 
Air  Lines,  reducing  four  airlines  to  one 
and  creating  an  air  monopoly.    That  is 
the  announced  purpose  at  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.    It  would  be  utterly  de- 
structive.  It  would  ruin  the  one  form  of 
transportation  to  and  from  Alaska  that 
is  adequate,  effective,  and  satisfactory. 
As  for  the  intra-Alaska  airlines,   the 
Board  would  cut  down  on  subsidies  which 
are  absolutely  essential  if  oomnnmities 
which  are  now  roadless,  and  which  one 
must  go  to  or  leave  from  by  air,  are  not 
to  be  left  without  service.    In  diort.  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  Alaska's  needs.  Is  strangling 
Alaska.    The  policies  of  these  two  regu- 
latory agoicies,  both  dealing  with  trans- 
portation, the  Federal  BCaritime  Board 
and  ttie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  have 
shown  no  concept  of  the  New  Frontier. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

So  the  inroblem  we  face  with  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  is  <Hie  to  which 
we  must  direct  our  attention.  I  Intend 
to  keep  focusing  on  it  untU  we  get  some 
rectification,  some  r^ef.  aame  Justice, 
and  some  regard  for  the  public  Interest, 
which  we  do  not  now  have.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Uils  indictment  does 
not  apply  to  all  the  regulattny  agencies. 
I  hope  not  I  think  they  are  on  trial  be- 
f  we  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  feel  that  that  trial  should  be  con- 
ducted by  those  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  their  constit- 
uencies. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  tben  is  a  general  tendency 
for  the  regulatory  agencies,  over  ttM  pas- 
sage oi  time,  to  become  regulated  and 
controlled  by  the  very  interests  which 
they  wen  set  up  to  regulate  and  control, 
because  the  Institutkmf  wtaoie  rates  and 
services  tbey  control  have  great  economic 
interests  involved.  Tliese  interests  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  regulatory 
bodies,  and  as  the  members  of  the  public 
are  uninformed,  their  interests  are  dif- 
fused and  relativdy  negierted.  This  is 
the  common  tendency,  I  am  afraid,  of 
all  such  regulatory  bodies. 

I  am  glad  the  Saiator  from  Alaska 
is  sounding  the  alarm.  It  is  not  merely 
Alaska  which  is  involved,  but  the  entire 
United  States.  Casting  our  eyes  upon 
the  present  Presiding  Officer,  the  dis- 
tinguliihed  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
IHOVTS],  we  remember  that  be  had  a 
magnificent  war  record,  and,  whUe  a 
Senator  occupying  the  chair  cannot 
speak,  I  ask  if  it  is  not  tme  that  Bawati 
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•lK>  nff en  from  dtecrimlnatory  shipping 
ntM  and  tli«t  tt  »  rate*  from  the  Utalted 
StotM  to  HatwaU  ure  extremely  high  ukl 
th*t  the  rates  bstwem  and  among  ttw 
Hawattan  Island  i  are  extremely  bl^. 

CHlDSNni  a.  I  am  not  iwepared 
to  say  wbetber  Oat  Is  tnie.  Hawaii  was 
long  a  eoatepcbi  1  with  Alaska  and  may 
hare  suffered  soiie  of  the  same  discrim- 
inations as  Alas!  a.  although  not  to  the 
same  extent.  B)weTer,  it  is  time,  now 
that  the  4Mh  an  1  SOth  States  are  a  part 
of  the  Union,  t  lat  they  make  known 
their  demands  f  ir  etioality  of  (^pportu- 
nt^.  rates,  and  nrlees. 

Hawaii,  too.  tas  no  land  bridge.  It 
depends  on  eiUie  r  maritime  or  air  trana- 
portaOon  f  or  its  nntlnued  existence,  and 
the  eharaeter  o  these  services  is  very 
much  more  impirtant  there  than  It  is 
in  any  one  (rf  th  \  oOka  48  States,  which 
have  bos,  auto,  ind  rail  transportation, 
aawdlasalr. 

Alaska  is  esssntially  an  island,  al- 
thoogh  tt  ie  geoi  raphieally  a  pmrt  of  the 
oonttnfnt,  and.  it  course.  Hawaii  is  all 
jslands  and  depmdcnt  upon  these  two 
fotms  of  tranni  rtatlon.  air  and  mari- 
tkne,  and.  then  f or.  particularly  eon- 
•sRMd  oifer  the  actions  of  the  agencies 
that  are  presum  sd  to  act  to  protect  the 
interest  of  ttie  p  Boide  in  those  areas. 
•  Mr.  DOUGOJy  I.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
«M  ttnr  and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  to 
be  eotxected  the  diipptng  lines  which 
pilid  bctwcMi  mt  United  States  and 
Hawaii  were  OQatroHed  by  about  five 
faiilUea.  which  controlled  the  land  of 
Hararail  and  eont  tilled  the  politics  of  Ha- 


waii as  weQf  Ii 
be  that  rhangft 
last  year  or  two 
into  the  matter 


to  enter  into  t 


iintinsi^  o 
we  have  in 


that  not  true?  It  may 
have  been  made  in  the 
but  when  I  last  looked 
what  I  have  said  was 


Ifr.  CHkUEND  O.    I  am  not  prepared 


aspect  of  the  problem. 


I  ttiink  ttiere  h^s  never  been  quite  the 

the  proUcm  there  that 

Certainly  my  ex- 


perienoe  with  H  ^waii  Indicates  that  the 
aboat,  if  there  las  been  one,  has  not 
been  of  the  sam  e  character  and  extent. 
DOUGLA  3.  If  I  am  in  error.  I 
willing  to  assume  the  role  of 
the  Presiding  (XPeer  so  the  Senator  from 
to  the  floor  and  refute 


BiwaUmay 

the  statement  w^iieh  I  have  made. 
Mr.  ORUBND  O.    It  Is  my  impression 
line  does  not  hold  the 
position  ii  I  Uie  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii  timt  he  Alaska  line  holds  in 
the  egrca  of  the  vieapiB  of  Alaska. 

I  mitk  unanimous 
the  memiMrandums  pre- 
by  Mr.  1  oggs  be  liwerted  in  the 
Rsooaa  at  the  c<  nclusicm  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  i  o  objection,  the  memo- 
noMtams  were  <  rdered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Raooaa.  as  ToDows; 


consent  that 


To:  Beiwtor  Pav  > 
ftoax:  Thomac 
Subject:  Ooaan 


tt.t  MBlan 


^IM  iJ,  IMJ. 

H.  DovBLAS,  eliatmuui. 


ratM  •nd  stcd  prod- 

i»y 


fislgbt 


counti  for  one  oC  tiM  tow  pluMCS  In  the  UiB. 
b>lin<e  of  payoMnto.  In  oontrMt  to  tlila 
lmproT«ment  is  the  UjB.  trade  balance  on 
■teel.  Btnoe  1065.  this  balance  has  declined 
in  constant  donars  by  almost  S800  million. 
The  value  of  start  exports  declined  by  4S 
percent,  whereas  Imports  increased  more 
than  threefold. 

Bom»  eiplanatlons  for  this  decline  are 
weU  known,  such  as  the  postwar  reconstmc- 
tion  of  European  and  Japanese  steel  plants 
and  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  during  pro- 
longed steel  strikes.  The  validity  of  these 
explanations  will  not  be  debated  in  this 
memorandum:  its  purpose  is  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  Important,  yet  \mpubllclzed 
reasons  for  this  decline  in  trade  may  well 
be  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  steel  due  to  ocean  freight  rate 
differentials. 

Ocean  freight  rates  for  the  most  part  are 
established  by  shipping  conferences.  There 
are  more  than  100  active  steamship  confer- 
ences which  <q>«rate  over  trade  routes  in- 
volving VS.  commerce.  In  13  of  these,  there 
are  no  Am«rlean-flag  lines.  In  another  30, 
only  1  American-flag  line  is  an  active  partici- 
pant. In  0S  of  these  omferences,  Americans 
are  outnumbered.  The  lack  of  UjS.  repre- 
sentation In  theae  conferences  may  be  the 
primary  reason  for  the  freight  rate  discrimi- 
nation against  American  eq;x>rts. 

While  the  liCailttme  Oommlwtlon  does  not 
set  rates,  it  can  regulate  rates.  All  rates  set 
by  oMiferences  whoas  ships  operate  in  n.S. 
commerce  must  be  filed  with  the  Maritime 
CoDunisslon  SO  days  prior  to  their  effective- 
ness. The  Maritime  Commission  has  the  au- 
thority to  "disap|»ove,  caned  or  modify  any 
agreement  that  tt  finds  to  be  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory or  unfair,  to  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment ct  the  oommeroe  at  the  United  States, 
to  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  or  to 
be  in  violation  d  the  act"  (Jones  Act,  1916) . 
Thus,  the  Maritime  Cornmlsslon  has  knowl- 
edge of  rate  discrimination  and  has  the  au- 
thority to  disapprove  the  ratee  established  by 
the  eonferenoes. 

Trolgtit  differentials  can  be  grouped  in  two 
dassBS.  First,  differentials  exist  between  the 
outbound  and  Inbound  freight  rates  diarged 
by  carriers  traveling  to  and  from  the  United 
States  on  the  same  trads  routes  and  carrying 
identical  products.  In  the  case  of  steel,  the 
ocean  frel^t  rates  estabtlshed  by  the  ship- 
ping conferences  are  much  higher  from  a 
given  port  in  the  United  States  to  a  Western 
Suropean  or  Jmanese  port  than  are  the 
freight  rates  on  Identical  products  shipped 
Inbound  from  the  same  ports  to  a  given 
American  port.  Second,  dlfforentials  exist 
between  frel^t  rates  charged  by  carrlMS 
from  JJB.  ports  to  third  market  areas  and 
the  rates  charged  from  Sun^iMan  and  Ji^m- 
neae  ports  to  thsss  areas.  It  would  seem 
logloal  that  these  differences  would  be  based 
on  mileage  and  time.  It  should  cost  more 
to  send  start  products  trom  Western  Kurope 
to  the  north  coast  of  South  America  than 
tt  costs  to  send  Itiem  ftom  the  United  States. 
But  sa6h  is  not  the  case — it  costs  lees  to  send 
the  products  from  Surope,  even  though  the 
distance  is  far  greater. 

The  effects  of  tnigtit  rate  dlsorlmlnation 
on  TJ JB.  sxports  and  Imports  is  illustrated  by 
the  foUowhig  snunple.  me  price  of  a  Oer- 
man  wire  rod.  f  jo.b.  West  Germany,  Is  ap- 
prozlmatrty  $llf  a  short  ton.  llie  frei^t 
rate  from  Germany  to  a  North  Atlantic  port 
la  $18.25.  The  UB.  price  of  similar  wire  rod 
la  •182.00  per  short  ton.  With  the  freight 
nte  of  $18.28,  therefore,  the  German  Import 
can  effeetlTrty  compete  with  the  price  of  wire 
rods  In  the  United  Statee.  Bowerer,  the  out- 
bound rate  paid  by  American  exporters  of 
wire  rod  is  $20  JO.    If  ttils  rate  were  api^led 


to  the  German  Inbound  product,  it  could  not 
compete  for  the  price  would  be  at  least  $146 — 
$12  JO  more  than  the  American  price.  In  this 
case,  the  freight  differential  permits  goods  to 
come  Into  the  United  States  and  compete 
with  our  goods,  whereas  if  the  American  rate 
were  to  be  applied,  German  wire  rods  could 
not  effectivrty  compete. 

The  PSderal  Maritime  Commission  lacks 
Information  regarding  the  freight  rates  of 
our  major  competitors  to  third  market  coun- 
tries. Thus,  this  memorandum  is  not  able  to 
dociunent  the  transportation  disadvantage 
of  AnMrican  exporters  to  these  areas.  There 
is,  however,  evidence  that  American  export- 
ers are  not  able  to  penetrate  third  markets 
solely  because  of  freight  rate  discrimination. 
Mr.  Walther  Lederer  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  testified  bef(a«  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  "the  rates  from  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  to  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  an  area  relatively 
close  to  o\ir  shores,  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  rates  from  Eiut>pe  to  the  same 
place  in  the  same  ships."  Thus,  freight  rate 
differentials  foroe  exporters  to  reduce  profit 
margins  or  to  abandon  sales  altogether. 

Despite  the  balance-of-payments  dilBcuI- 
ties  of  the  United  States  and  the  decline  of 
American  steel  exports  and  the  Increase  in 
steel  lmp<»ts,  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  not  previously  undertaken  steps 
to  remedy  existing  freight  rate  differentials 
on  steel.  The  Maritime  Commission  has,  as 
its  representatives  testified  heton  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  known  of  this  problem 
for  many  years.  In  the  words  of  Its  repre- 
sentatives, "It  Is  a  matter  of  general  knowl- 
edge." Moreover,  another  committee  of  the 
Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, informed  the  Commission  of  this  dis- 
crimination over  a  year  ago.  The  Commis- 
sion testified  that  it  has  the  responsibility 
and  authority  to  Initiate  studies  and  actions 
about  these  matters,  and  that  it  has  the 
power  to  dlsiHI>prove  freight  rates  set  by  ship- 
ping conferences.  Nevertheless,  it  failed  to 
take  any  action  until  this  month. 

The  attached  tables  indicate  that  (a) 
ocean  freight  rates  on  UJS.  exports  of  steel 
products  traveling  the  major  UJS.  trade 
routes  are  significantly  higher  than  the  rates 
on  Identical  Imports  traveling  the  same 
routes  In  the  same  ships;  (b)  the  value  of 
trade  is  significant  in  c<Hnmodities  where 
freight  rate  discrimination  prevails;  (c) 
freight  rates  acooiut  for  more  than  12  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  steel  products  on  the 
average;  (d)  on  the  average,  17  percent  of 
the  difference  in  value  between  exports  and 
Imports  is  due  to  the  higher  freight  rates 
paid  by  American  exporters  of  steel  products. 

Tables  1  and  2,  ^pllcable  to  the  three 
major  UJS.  foreign  trade  routes.  Indicate  that 
the  ftreight  rates  on  U.8.  exports  to  Japan 
of  all  major  Iron  and  steel  products,  and 
on  many  manufactured  and  fabricated  prod- 
ucts with  a  high  steel  content,  are  in  every 
case  higher  than  the  ftelght  rates  on  im- 
ports of  identical  items. 

Tables  1  and  2  also  indicate  that  out- 
bound freight  rates  applicable  to  European 
trade  routes  are  hlf^ier  than  inbound  rates 
on  most  steel  products  and  on  many  fabri- 
cated and  manufactured  products  with  a 
high  steel  content.  In  the  few  Instances 
where  the  Inbound  rate  Is  higher.  It  Is  Just 
a  fraction  above  the  outboimd  rate;  when 
the  outbound  rate  Is  higher,  it  is  substan- 
UaUy  higher. 

Table  3  seems  to  contradict  statemsnts 
made  by  representatives  of  the  Maritime.. 
Oommlsslon  that  these  ratee  are  only  paper 
ratee  and  do  net  affeet  actual  UJS.  exports. 
TrtHe  $  eomparea  the  original  figures  sub- 
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mltted  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by 
Mr.  Lederer,  showing  freight  rates  effective 
March  1962.  with  a  set  of  figures  submitted 
by  the  MarlUme  Commission  showing  freight 
rates  in  May  1963. 

"^  Freight  rates  on  the  products  listed  have 
changed  levels  in  almost  every  case  dwing 
the  past  year,  but  the  disparity  in  favor  of 
our  competitors  remains  at  an  almost  con- 
stant level.  The  changes  imply  that  these 
rates  are  vmder  continuing  security  by  the 
shipping  conferences.  They  are  not  merely 
paper  rates  which  have  been  on  the  Ixx^cs 
for  a  number  of  years  and  have  not  changed 
simply  becavise  VS.  exporters  do  not  sell 
any  of  these  products  abroad. 

Table  4  Indicates  that  the  balance  of  U.S. 
steel  trade  has  declined  by  more  than  $760 


million  since  1965.  and  that  widespread  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates  exists  on  prod- 
ucts which  are  heavily  traded.  For  exam- 
ple, on  pipe  and  tubing,  the  value  ot  VS. 
exports  has  declined  from  $167  million  in 
1966  to  $86  million  in  1962 — a  decrease  of 
46  percent.  At  the  same  time,  imports  have 
risen  from  $11  million  to  $96  million — an 
increase  of  751  percent.  The  average  out- 
bound freight  rates  of  the  three  major  trade 
routes  on  pipe  and  tubing  Is  $42.40  per  ton. 
The  average  inbound  rate  is  $22.65. 

Table  5  indicates  the  percentage  of  freight 
rates  to  the  total  value  of  exported  and 
Imported  steel  products.  Using  a  simple 
average,  approximately  13  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  steel  products  is  accoxmted 
for  by  freight  rates.    The  table  also  indi- 


cates the  percentage  of  the  differmces  in 
values  between  exports   and   Imports   due 
to  differences  in  freight  rates.    In  the  case 
of   ingots,    billets,    blooms,    and    slabs,    the 
average  value  of  a  VS.  export  of  one  of  these 
products  is  $102.25  per  ton.    The  average 
value  of  a  like  import  is  $93.40  per   ton. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  the  difference  in  value 
between  these  exix>rts  and  imports  is  due  to 
the  difference  between   outboimd   and   in- 
boimd  freight  rates.    In  every  case  shown 
in  the  table,  some  part  of  the  value  difference 
between  exports  and  imports  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  a  higher  freight  rate  paid  by 
the  American  exporter.    On  the  average  for 
all  of  the  products  shown,  17  percent  of  the 
value  differences  are  due  to  higher  freight 
rates. 


Table  I.— Comparison  of  Conference  ocean  freight  rales  on  iron  and  steel  prodticts  for  the  3  United  Stales-foreign  trade  routes,  May  1963 


Commodity 


PlatM 

Bars 

Wire - 

Plates,  iron  and  steel 

Sheet 

Strip ---- 

Structural  shape,  fabricated — 

Wire  rope 

Wire  strand • 

Orlndlng  balls 

Pits  Iron 

Sponge  lr<Mi 

Iron  and  steel  scrap 

Anelcs,  beams,  and  girders 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Castings  and  forgings 

Billets  and  blooms 

Ralls 

Rods,  wire,  plain 

Screws 

Pipes,  iron  and  steel 

Wire,  borbed 

Bars,  reinforcing,  up  to  30  teet. 
Oil-woU  castings 


United  States  Pacific  and 
Japanese  ports ' 


Outbound  ♦ 


$27.10 
31.10 
33.35 
22.15 

(») 
33.35 

(») 
38.85 
38.85 
35.00 
Open 
43.00 
41.60 
31.10 
33.35 
58.50 
33.35 
39.35 
33.35 
33.35 
33.35 
36.60 
31.10 
36.60 


Inbound 


$15.  SO 
15.  SO 
22.75 
15.50 
15.50 

(•) 
22.75 
25.25 
25.25 

(») 
Open 

(•) 
21.00 
15.  SO 
25.25 

(•) 
15.60 
15.50 
15.60 
23.76 
18.00 
18.75 
15.60 
18.00 


United  States  gulf  and 

North  Atlantic  French 

ports  - 


Outbound 


$15.65 
32.35 
29.40 
15.55 
15.55 

w 

33.60 
52.90 

(») 

(•) 
29.40 

(•) 
37.90 
33.50 
33.60 
47.35 
15.56 
39.40 
31.45 
49.10 
60.25 
33.60 
38.80 

(») 


Inbound 


$13.60 
31.00 
15.00 
13.50 
13.60 

(») 
13.60 
42.00 

(•) 
29.75 
13.50 

(•) 
25.75 
IS.  60 
17.00 
34.00 
13.60 
13.50 
13.80 
17.00 
14  .GO 
17.00 

C) 

C) 


United  States  North 

Atlantic  and  West  German 

ports = 


Outbound 


$16.25 
13.26 
27.50 
14.60 
13.26 
13.25 
28.50 
45.00 
49.50 
38.00 
26.00 

24.25 
28.60 
28.60 
4a  2S 


Inbound 


$ao.oo 

17.75 
15.75 
20.00 
20.00 
24.25 


(•) 


.60 
23.25 
41.75 
61.26 
28.60 


(•) 
O 


(•) 


20.25 
20.26 
21.  SO 


O 
C) 


24.75 
17.75 
16.26 
26.26 
17.36 
17.76 
16  JO 
21.80 
18.76 
16.25 


1  Pacific  Westbound  Conference  and  Trans-Paciflc  Freight  Conference  of  JaMn. 
«Oulf-French  Atlantic  Hamburg   Range   Conference— ContlncnUl-U.S.A.   OuU 

Westbound  Conference.  .    „    .  ^  ^^ 

» North  Atlantic  ConUnenUl  Freight  Conference  tariffa.  ,    ^     . 

•  Outbound  rate  is  the  noncontract  rate  set  by  the  conferences.    The  contract  rates 
are  5  to  10  percent  lower. 


•  Not  available. 

•  Open. 


Note.— Freight  on  exports  on  ton  basis,  2,240  pounds;  freight  on  imports  on  ton  basLs 
1,000  kilos»2,204.6  pounds,  (except  Japan  where  import  freight  is  on  the  kmg-ton  basis, 
2,240  poiuids). 


Table  2. — Freight  rates  on  products  with  high  steel  content 


Commodity 


Autos,  new,  boxed 

Autos,  new,  unboxed. 

BuUdoser 

Oenerators 

Electric  motors^ 

Hardware,  general 

Machine  tools,  excluding  electric 

Machines  and  machinery,  agricultural  and  parts. 

RoadbuUdlng  machinery 

Tractors,  boxed 

Tractors,  unboxed.. 

Trucks,  boxed - -- 

Trucks,  unboxed. 

Auto  parts — — 


United  States  Pacific  and 
Japanese  ports  > 


Outbound  * 


$4a75 
6a75 
80.60 
60.76 
69.75 

76.80 
(•) 
80.60 
48.00 
80.76 
40.76 
8a  76 
4a  76 


Inbound 


$23.00 
23.00 
8a  26 
33.25 
33.25 
24.00 
45.60 
33.00 
6a  26 

(•) 

(•) 
23.00 
28.00 
24.76 


United  States  gulf  and 

North  Atlantic  French 

ports 


Outbound 


$23.20 
28.76 
32.06 

(•) 

(») 

(•) 
4a  66 
23.80 
32.06 
32.05 
22.86 
23.20 
33.40 
23.20 


Inbound 


$14.60 
38.80 

(») 

(•) 

(•) 
28.00 
44.80 
84.60 

(•) 
27.78 
27.78 
14.80 
14.80 
18.76 


United  SUtes  North 

Atlantic  and  West  Oennsn 

ports' 


Outbound 


(*) 

$22.28 
3&78 
63.50 
42.80 
86.78 
22.28 
22.28 
22.28 
16.76 
l&OO 

aaoo 

16.00 


Inboond 


(•) 
(•) 


$42.80 
24.00 
21.00 
42.80 
28.26 


(•) 


2a  00 
2a  00 

27.80 
24.00 
1100 


« Padflc  Westbound  ConYerMioe  and  Trans-Paclflc  Freisfat  Conferenoe  of  Japw. 

I  Quir- French  Atlantic  Hamburg  Range  Conference— Contliiental-U.SJk.  aolf  West- 
bound Conferenoe. 

•  North  Atlantic  Continental  Freight  Conferenoe  tariffs.  .     ^„ 

« Outbound  rate  Is  the  nonoontrset  rate  set  by  the  Coofereoces.  The  contract  rates 
are  5  to  10  percent  lower. 


*  Not  available. 

Note.— Freight  on  exports  on  ton  basis,  2,240  pounds;  freight  on  imports  on  ton 
basis,  1,000  kilos-2,204.6  pounds  (except  Japan  where  import  freight  is  oo  the  long^on 
bests,  3,240  pounds). 


CIX- 


-792 


•  Nortt 


_  Cm  ttantal  TMclM  ContecoM  Tarifls.  .  ^  _  ^     ^  „ 

Ad^OeHambarK  Itawi  CaBfmn»-Contliwatal-V.8.A.  Onlf 

.^^rm^-nf  Mai  TraM>Padfle  Treislit  ConferaiiM  of  Japan, 
not  anllable  ar  tba  oommodiUee  are  inchxled  in  anotber 


uttktftler 


Tabu  a-B.— O  iipari»«i  «f  Conftrtnee  ocean  frti§ht  raU$  efftctive  March  1962  on  iron  and  tUel  produeU  for  S  U.S.-foreign  tradil^^utea 


CmMiici  and 
land" 


S«di,wln, 


wCn^bwtoed. 
Ban.  Ninlbrctat  op  ti 
OO-viD 


>  Narth  AtlMtia 
>(M»-VnMh  Ai 


•  PacUeWfltttMNnu 
<Fici(btratriaettta!r 

•  NvtavaflaUa. 


lBa>ti,blooiat.biIW  i,slabs,ete 


irods 

•toHtnnl  abaiM  am 


Tin  mill  prodncta. 


i  Value  exdudes  reicbtntc 
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UaMed  Stataa  North  At- 
porta  and  W«at 


VM^tratc 

mVM. 
aiporU 


VNl^trato 
aaU.8. 
taporta 


United  Stataa  golf  parU 
and  Nartk  Atlaatla 
Franeb  porta* 


Frettbtrata 
anU.a 
•iporti 


SAW 

as.w 

47.  U 
15.56 

••.40 
3L46 
49.10 
W.26 
St.  80 


rraigbtrate 
aaU.8. 
iMporta 


$ia.M 
17.  M 
94.00 
U.80 
U.80 
U.80 
17.00 

14  n 

17.00 

(•) 
(•) 


UaJted  Statea  PaeUle  ports 
and  Japan' 


neigbtrato 
•nU.8. 
•iporta 


$31.10 

a«.u 

n.80 
n.M 

S0.S5 
SS.U 
SS.M 
SI.U 

•A  00 
SI.  10 

s&oo 

31.10 
45.85 


Vnii^trata 

aaU.S. 

tB^KlrU 


$15.50 
35. 25 


(•) 


(♦) 


15.50 
15.50 
15.50 
S3.75 
lAOO 
1A75 
15.50 
18.00 

15.50 


•Not  available. 


Note.— Freight  on  exports  on  ton  basis,  2,2<0  pounds;  freight  on  imports  on  ton 
basis,  1,000  kilos  equals  2,204.6  pounds  (except  Japan  where  import  freight  is  on  the 
long-ion  basis,  2,240  pounds). 

Soorce:  U.S.  Federal  Maritime  Commisston,  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs. 


ComxaodMF 


(atroctonli). 


United  Statea  Nortb  At* 
lantte  parte  and  West 
Genaaay' 


FM^trate 
•bU.B. 
azporte 


-indi 


40  feat. 


Frelgtatrato 
OB  U.S. 
tmporte 


$1«.  75 
M.00 
20.25 
(•) 
10.75 
18.25 
24.00 

(«) 
23.00 
19.75 

<V 

<*} 
W 


United  Stetea  coM  parte 
and  North  Atlantic 
French  parte* 


Freigbtrate 
odU.8. 
axparte 


$28.50 
a&50 
40.25 
1A2S 
33.50 

(•) 

28.50 


(«) 


Freight  rate 
OB  U.S. 
tmparte 


$17.00 
ao.ao 

34.00 
17.00 
17.00 

(•) 
(•) 

10.00 

(•) 
(•) 


8 


United  States  PadAc  porte 
and  Japan* 


Frol^trate 
•bU.8. 
•xporte 


$28.10 

8 

30.35 

(») 
28.25 

*V»5 

^•^«io 

33.00 
38.10 
2A35 


± 


Freight  rate 
on  U.S. 
Importe 


$15.90 


i? 

(•) 
(•) 

!? 

(•) 


16.50 
15.50 
21.00 


SLOO 

15.50 


^talFvaifbtCaiilarancatartffi.  .,„«.. 

-     -  ^-  Cmtlmmm    ContiBeptal-U.SJl. 


OoU 

Conteenoe  and  Trans-PadHc  Freight  Conference  of  Japan, 
not  available  or  the  commodities  are  included  in  another  class. 


KoTK  —Freight  on  exports  on  ton  basis,  2,240  pounds;  frelghtOB  hnporteontonbosls, 
1,000  lUloa-  2,204.0  pounds  (except  Japan  where  import  freight  is  on  the  kmg-ton  basis, 
2,340  ponnds)/ 

Source:  U.S.  Federal  Maritime  romiiilsi.lon.  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs. 


Tablb  4. — Aterag*  freight  rate*  for  the  3  major  trade  routes,  and  value  of  trade,  1955  and  1962 


Frods  :t  grooptng 


Ezporte  I 


Freight  rate  (per  ton) 


Imports 


1086 


Oiltada,  $781,878 


Tkou—nia 

$48,702 

8.273 

7,000 

41,900 

47,088 

11,  a« 

9,910 

35,904 

15^800 

2.383 

12,7X8 
380^100 
118.200 


8M,7S1 


loot 

vatae' 


ThouMnda 
$20,403 

1,128 

3,842 
23,005 
20,100 
17,784 

2,948 
21,700 
80,010 

3.050 

IS.  223 

144.000 

00.283 


424,7a 


Pereent 


Absolute 
ehaago 


nmumndt 
^$58.0 
-80.4 
-45.2 
-45.0 
-44.5 
•H8.1 
-7a  8 
-39.4 
-46.2 
+33.3 

+3.8 
-48.8 
-49.1 


-410 


noaaaiUr 

-$28,200 

-7.144 

-3,104 

-18,800 

-30,928 

+0,830 

-0^908 

-14.144 

-70,784 

+704 

+«T 

-143,800 

-57. 087 


Export 


Import 


$21.26 


27.50 
29.00 
20.80 
36.80 
30  00 
37.90 
4X40 
30.00 

S3.  SO 

3190 


$15.40 


14.90 
16.00 
M.15 
lAOO 
lAOO 

saoo 

10.75 
».00 

17.00 
U.80 


1955 
value* 


$11,888 


4.008 

10,780 
180 
066 
11,007 
14.800 
11.S80 
18,300 

14,48« 
7.80 


Ui< 


1962 
value* 


Percent 
ahaBfo 


$18,838 
360 

01.930 
31003 
U,900 
1,140 
44.311 
41400 
91040 
37,000 

01.417 

03,428 

8,900 


71««asi«4> 
+$17.1 


<^ +1,341 8 
+340.0 
+7,400.0 
+71.4 
+381.8 
+1918 
+7910 
+1019 


.4 
+71A9 


+«23.08 


Absolute 
obange 


+$1,950 
+850 
+57.312 
+25.872 
+13,704 
.  +475 
+32.704 
+21896 
+84.544 
+1».«0 

+«,•« 

+54.788 

+8.900 


340 


196S 
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Conmodtty 


Ingoto.  blooms,  biUete,  slabs,  etc. 

Skolp. 

Wire  rods 

Structural  shapes  and  piling — ~ 


Freight  rates  (per  ton) 


Export 


Import 


Plates. 


Rails  and  accessories 

Concrete  reinforcing  bars — 

Other  bars  ind  tool  steel 

Pipe  and  tnbtog. 

Wire  nails. ".— r 2"-." 

Barbed  wire,  wire  fencing,  other  wire  and  wire  products. 

Sheet  and  strip. 

Tin  mill  products 


Average. 


$21.25 

27"  so" 
29.00 
2a  80 
35.80 
2160 
27.00 
42.40 
30.60 
32.30 
26.90 


$16.40 

""ii"96" 
15.50 
1&15 
15.60 
15.00 
20.00 
19.75 
21.00 
17.60 
13.50 


Value  (per  ton) 


Eq>ort 


$102.25 

"mso" 

174.00 
238.30 
187.80 
166.00 
290.90 
490.40 
104.60 
316.30 
266.90 


Import 


$03.40 

"iiaoo" 

113.  EO 
109.15 
110.60 
96.00 
132.00 
167. 76 
170.00 
180.60 
193.  SO 


Percent  of  rates  to  value  > 


Export 


21 

"ii" 

17 

9 

19 

17 

0 

9 

4 

10 

10 


Import 


17 

"\3 
14 
15 
14 
17 
15 
12 
13 
11 
8 


Percent  of 
value  differ- 
ence due  to 
rates' 


12 


14 


9 

22 

3 

36 

IS 

5 

7 

2 

10 

15 


17 


»  Rounded  to  nearest  percentage.  Note.- Value  includes  average  freight  rates.    Average  freight  rates  of  the  3  major  trade  router 

Table  l-\  —  US  oceanborne  foreign  trade  in  selected  commodities  and  ocean  freight  rates,  North  Atlantic-Germany  {trade  rouU  7, 

Hamburg  Bremen- Bremerhaven:  Continental  Freight  Conference),  1961 


Exports 


Commodity 


Meat,  caimed — 

Vegetables,  canned 

Fruits  and  preporations,  canned.. ■. 

Fruit  juices,  canned  or  (roion... 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes - 

Cotton,  semimanufactures 

Standard  newsprint  paper. 

Lubricating  oils  and  greases - 

Sulfur 

Iron  and  steel  castings  and  forgings 

Tools  and  basic  hardware 

Iron  and  steel  pipe 

Rolled  and  flnushod  steel 

Electrical  machinery - -- 

Construction  machinery - 

Metalworking  machinery 

Textile  sewing  and  shoe  machines 

Agricultural  machinery 

Automobiles,  trucks,  etc 

Railway  locomotive  cars  and  parts 

Medical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

Sulfuric  acid 

Alcohols 

Pigments,  paints,  and  varnish -- — 

Nitrogen,  fertilizer  materials,  excluding  ammonium  sulfote. 
Potash  fertiliser  materials 


Freight 
rate 


$37.25 
38.00 
38.00 
38.00 
38.75 
34.00 
25.00 
26.75 
28.50 
40.00 
36.25 
51.00 
63.00 
22.50 
16.50 
33.00 
21.75 
16.50 
16.  .W 
63.00 
66. 7£ 
63.00 
22.00 
20.00 
24.50 
48.75 


Value 


$161,722 

129,276 

4.887 

6,726 

186,114 

1,462,435 

57.462 

1,234.863 

8.340 

174,621 

1,240,552 

1,062.520 

13,420,986 

16,710.889 

9,479,051 

19,972,699 

8, 870, 167 

5.742.074 

2, 446,  ISl 

79.850 

2.270.678 

166 

129,411 

670,666 

28,821 


T<H1S 


660 

8 

10 

132 

4,886 

401 

9,050 

27 

136 

304 

1,439 

55,708 

5,688 

5,366 

6,381 

1,976 

3,901 

1,819 

48 

205 


212 
702 
170 


Value 
per  t<» 


$493 

196 

636 

679 

1,412 

299 

143 

136 

306 

1,281 

4,079 

738 

241 

2,938 

1,770 

3,130 

4,489 

1,472 

1,345 

1,660 

11,062 

830 

612 

956 

170 


Ratio  of 

freight 

totinlt 

value 

(percent) 


8 

19 

0 

6 

3 

11 

17 

30 

9 

3 

1 

7 

26 
1 
1 
1 


Imparts 


Freight 
rate 


1 
1 

4 
1 
8 
4 
2 
14 


$21.50 
44.00 
37.60 
18.50 
30.50 
27.50 
58.00 
24.76 
27.60 
32.50 
21.00 
18.25 
24.25 
67.00 
20.00 
21.00 
21.00 
20.75 
21.75 


Value 


61.50 
95.00 
62.00 
48.50 
21.25 
21.25 


$01651 

872,491 

215,331 

33,231 

159 

1,398 

195,665 

5,578,538 

1,029,855 

6,457,942 

38,411516 


T<His 


9,600,012 

14,423,955 

1,307,700 

63,658,795 

396 

3,915,660 

3,214 


473,148 

7.  .■524 

441,812 


195 

649 

1.017 

304 


6 

376 

5,968 

4.832 

11819 

13,812 


Value 
per  ton 


1990 

5,418 

772 

44,060 


996 
7 


1,937 

04 

11,651 


$606 
1,345 
212 
163 
795 
215 
520 
932 
213 
343 

2,781 


Ratio  of 
Iteight 
to  unit 
value 

(percent) 


2,429 
2,662 
1,004 
1,446 
1,980 
1932 
480 


244 

80 
38 


4 

2 

13 

36 

3 

13 

6 

2 

9 

7 

2 


2 
20 


30 
27 
66 


Source:  Value  and  volume  data  supplied  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Administration. 
Freight  rate  data  supplied  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commls8l<Hi. 


Note.— Tonnage  date  are  in  long  tons.  Freight  rates  for  U.S.  exports  are  expressed 
in  termsoflong  tons  (2,240  pounds) ;  freigiit  rates  for  U.S.  imports  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  metric  tons  (2,204  pounds).    Freight  rate  date  refer  to  1963. 

Table  I^  —U.S.  oceanborne  foreign  trade  in  selected  commodities  and  ocean  freight  rates,  North  Atlantic  I  Belgium/ Netherlands  {trade 

route  8,  Anttcerp-Rotterdam:  Continental  Freight  Conference),  1961 


Commodity 


Meat,  canned - 

Vegetables,  canned 

Fruits  and  preparations,  canned 

Fruit  juices,  canned  or  frozen 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes 

Cotton  semimanufactures 

Standard  newsprint  paper 

Lubricating  oils  and  greases 

Sulfur 


IMS  I 

Tools  and  basic  hardware 

Iron  and  steel  pipe.. 

Rolled  and  finished  steel 

Electrical  machinery 

Construction  machinery 

Metalworking  machinery 

Textile,  sewing,  and  shoe  machines 

Agricultural  machinery 

■  Automobiles,  trucks,  etc 

Railway  locomotive  cars  and  parts.. 

Medical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

Sulfuric  add 

Alcohols -A 

Pigments,  paints,  and  varnish.. - 

Nitrogen  fertiliser  materiab  excluding  ammonium  sulbte. 
Potash  fertilizer  materials 


Exports 


Freight 
rate 


Value 


$37.25 
34.50 
34.50 
34.50 
35.25 
32.00 
22.75 
24.25 
2100 
36.25 
3100 
4125 
57.25 
20.50 
15.00 
33.00 
19.75 
15.00 
15.00 
57.25 
51.50 
57.25 
2100 
19.06 
22.25 
44.25 


$275,808 

75.681 

24.901 

137.902 

2,555.352 

1,642,005 

3,010 

1461276 

111  571 

614.826 

5, 770. 552 

1.001482 

11001,580 

31611080 

37,127.306 

34.961205 

19,011937 

17,342,483 

29,552,090 

1,115.491 

21,341529 


1,425,636 

2,57L10i 

81049 


Tons 


394 

282 

08 

270 

2.035 

1587 

20 

30.444 

307 

205 

2,225 

1,700 

41211 

11,050 

22.225 

17, 115 

1238 

12,258 

24,803 

288 

1752 


2.839 

1711 

6S7 


Value 
per  ton 


$701 

268 

253 

510 

1,256 

294 

151 

100 

380 

1006 

2.504 

509 

354 

1311 

1.670 

2.042 

1871 

1,415 

L191 

1809 

1088 


604 
003 
1S6 


Ratio  of 

freight 

to  unit 

value 

(percent) 


Imparts 


6 

13 

14 

7 

3 

11 

15 

14 

7 

1 

1 

1 

16 
1 
1 
3 


4 

S 

16 


Freight 
rate 


$21.90 
44.00 
37.50 
1150 
30.50 
27.90 
5100 
24.75 
27.60 
32.50 
21.00 
1125 
24.25 
67.00 
20.00 
21.00 
2L00 
20.75 
21.75 


6L80 
0100 
0100 
4100 

21.35 
31.38 


Value 


$541772 
392,444 
940,575 


181889 

1793 

24,683 

1601190 

2,631115 

32.411057 

11681992 


2,501635 
1127,885 
611643 
4,861838 
2,302 
1001700 


1, 101 144 

7S,961 

301740 


Tons 


018 

420 

1402 


921 

18 

26 

14,413 

11700 

251001 

1330 


666 

3,300 
666 

1001 

6 

750 


1210 

879 

1414 


Value 
per  ton 


$502 
034 

372 


303 
314 
957 
250 
158 
125 
4.717 


1808 
2,240 

779 
1,688 

490 
4,001 


130 
M 

OS 


Ratio  01 
freight 

to  unit 
value 

(percent) 


3 

3 

10 


12 

13 

3 

8 

12 

19 

1 


38 
35 
81 


Note:  Tonnage  date  are  in  long  tons.  Freight  rates  for  U.S.  exports  arc  expreswed 
In  t«'mis  of  long  tons  (2,240  pounds);  freight  rat4>s  for  U.S.  Imports  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  metric  tons  (2,204  pounds).    Krei|?ht  rate  data  refer  to  1903. 


Source:  Value  and  vofaime  date  supplied  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Administration. 
Freight  rate  date  supplied  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
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Tabu  l-C.—  U.M.  teanhomt  fmtinn  trod*  m  uiteUd  comawditif  and  ocean  JrtigU  rates,  PacificlJapan   {trade  rouU  t9,  Pacific 

^tttk^nd  Conference  and  Trangpacific  Freigki  Conference  of  Japan),  1961 


Meat,  canned 
Vegeubka,  eaanad 
Praia  and  pivpMSl 
Frait  ioloes,  canaed  or 
Bnbber  tires  aad  kiner 
Goctoa,  semimaani 
Btaadard  news|)clnt 
~    '  EOilaaad 


tobes 

tectt  lers..... 


Iron  and  steel  castings 
Tiie  

R^ed  and  fln&Sed'i 


indfotglBgs. 


Ut4. 

ElectrtwJMsetiiBwy 

tion  madimei  f . 


■  machine  ry 


CoDStroction 
Metalworking 
Textile,  sewtng  and 
AgriGoltana  madilncr: 
AutpmoMha.  troeta, 
KaQwsy  Vwoootfre 
Meiiui 
BaUHteaeU 


dM  e  madrines... 


ee 


I  aad  pbarmaec  itical 


paints  aad 
IvtiUaer 
fertillaer 


1  amisb 

materials  exc^^ding  amnwiinm  sulfata.. 


malcitils 


>  Frrigkt  rata  pw  I 

Non.— Tannage 
freased  in  t«BS  of 


abot 


Tabu  II-A. lAS.  oceanbome  foreign  trade  in  eeUeUd  commodities  and  ocean  freight  rates,  North  AUantir  I  Germany  {trade  route 

Hamburg-Bremcn-Bremerkaifen:  Contincntai  Freight  Conference),  1958 


lCei«. 
YaieUblefl,  euaed 

^Bits  and  pm>«"^afe 

y^uitjwlfea,  caaned  0 

Sabber  tires  aad  innc 

Cotton. 

Standard  newsprint 

LatekattataUaaad 


,  seaitmannfiei  ■«■ 

piper... 


tibe 


std 


I  machin«  ry.. 
;mackiiery 


Iran  and  steel  caatlM 
To(ds  aad  ImmIc  bardf 
Iron  aad  steel  pipes, 
IMM  aaA  iBMhad 
Kleetrical  machinery. 
Constrnction 
Metalworking 
Textile,  sewing  and 
Acrteoltural  macliiae4y 
AntomobOes,  tracks.  ' 
Railwu  locomotiTC 
Madtaaland 
Solteieacld 

AlMfcsii 

PioMBtL  paints  and 
Nfirofen  HrtUiaer 
PotaS  fertiliser  m 


1  ptaama<  >utlcal 


>  1068  ireigbt  rate 
Now.-' 


Tabu  II-B.— I 


Meat 

Vegetablca^ 


jrraK  racM,  aaBaea 

Babber  ttna  iBd  Inntr 

Oattoo. 

Standard  ue  a  sprint 


»ee  fo«taote  at «  ad  «f  UUc 
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CoauMMiity 


I  and  parts 

'  pHpaiations. 


Kipwts 


Preight 
rale 


373.00 

iia's 

61.00 
27.00 
•32.66 
■30.40 
>S5lS0 
7X50 
>30l36 
124.10 

5&;5 

51V  so 

a&76 

S6l78 

47.26 

37.75 

•  46. 35 

73.50 

93.36 

7&00 

57.75 

■17.66 

■17.65 


Vfclue 


8210, 157 

1,607,600 

847,727 

826,164 

720,770 

188.093 

X  324. 008 

^S88,^96 


313,  SM 
1,763,646 

6HC618 
4,367.587 
17,18^674 
11,602,448 
i^7IMv461 
l.M9,643 
0kO64.3» 
2,910.678 
5,904,531 

004,078 


1,022.075 

63.904 

13,^84.368 


Tons 


382 

4.618 

2,492 

1.670 

480 

570 

16,802 

48,317 


MO 

50C 
1.106 
2^856 
4,804 
6^076 
2,700 

308 
7,076 
1,  125 
2,377 

190 


Vahie 
per  tea 


370 


1,473 
243 
138 
115 


3K7 
2,942 
577 
IR2 
3,501 
1.900 
3,213 
4,009 
1,281 
1,642 
2.316 
4,776 


Ratio  ol 

treigbt 

tonnit 

Tahw 

(percent) 


15 

8 

35 

30 

28 


14 

2 
5 
15 
2 
3 
3 
1 
4 
2 
i 
2 


iBports 


Frelgbt 
rate 


136.76 
36. 76 
3&76 

13a  36 
2176 
3&80 
3A76 
20L36 
32.60 
2100 
IOlSO 

■  17.00 

>  1\S0 
33.00 
90126 
SSlOO 
33.00 
24.00 
23.00 


Valne 


1067.081 

MB.  000 

14.617 

183.877 


167,113 

10,864.619 

8,868,236 

l^  006, 041 

sot  195^030 


208.631 
7,353.670 

153,136 
1,309,770 


2,7W 

492 

9,328 


580 

130 

1,478 


10 

14 

1 


59.50 
»i5.75 
:i5.00 
38.25 
14.60 
1150 


Teas 


8,041 
184 
108 

l,4N 


961 
56^427 
53,504 

127.806 
11.988 


134 
4,173 

242 
1,430 


6,059.897 

8,111 

363,  .VQ 

ti«,519 

500,859 


1,330 
42 

1,502 
31 

8.318 


Vahw 
per  tea 


fllO 


1,( 


136 
138 


17« 
193 
166 
141 
<«6 


1.559 

1.738 

633 

979 


4,556 
194 
242 

2,132 
61 


Ratio  •( 
freigbt 
toanlt 
vahse 

(pareent) 


101 
4' 
35 
20 

3 


14 
10 
10 
11 
1 

2 

I 

2 


1 
44 
14 

2 
24 


■" 


ia,aM 


I). 


I  are  in  long  tons.    PrdKkt  rata  data  refer  to  1963  uud  ore  c.\- 
\  tons  (2.000  poaads)  aalns  otherwise  iudicated. 


»»w.v. .  Value  ant!  Tohune  data  supplied  by  the  Fnleral  Maritimo  Adaitadstnaion. 
Prrigbt  rate  data  sui>pIiiHi  by  the  >'edfnU  Maritime  ComuiisKion. 


7, 


ConiiBodlty 


canned 

tnbes~~II 


and  tubing.... 
aUUpradnela.. 


Exports 


Preigkt 
rate* 


Vahio 


si  oa  aiacbtoes. 


tc- 
e  n 


and  parts 

'  preparations. 


rarnish - 

ma  erials  exchiding  ammwiinm  soltete. 


1275,681 

00,746 

110. 103 

1«6, 620 

332,542 

1,134,511 

'1.002^591' 

96,430 

3^003 

412,663 

77,493 

«.  201^983 

6,6U,549 

5,411,214 

9,133,757 

4,940,068 

3,297,437 

683,306 

199, 615 

1,669,881 


661,932 


Tons 


423 
242 

389 

266 

164 

3,971 

"iiio 

236 

13 

182 

122 

42,634 

1,900 

3,413 

2,989 

1,221 

2,334 

477 

112 

:^41 


Vatae 
IKr  ten 


569 


$651 
251 
283 
623 
1,422 
386 

"179" 

426 

1,608 

2,269 

636 

218 

3,480 

1.580 

3,05<' 

1053 

1,413 

1.432 

1,785 

6,920 


Ratio  of 

frrigbt 

to  unit 

Taloe 

(percent) 


Imperts 


Frrigbt 
rate' 


1,164 


Value 


856. 671 
684.362 
304.843 

i,'96«* 

7Mi3 

7.014.324 

616,096 

3,655^680 

32,678,474 

'8.'388,'632 

8.250,088 

621,104 

45, 586, 104 

20,308 

3,001014 


Toits 


n 

534 

987 


180 

13,387 

1,784 

8.430 

11,985 

"8,687 

3,232 

313 

30,022 

30 

695 


Vahie 
per  ton 


438,048 


293,854 


2,055 
"8.'288 


$732 

1.383 

307 

416 
866 

345 
433 

2,736 

'2,"274 
2,553 
1,987 
1,518 
679 
1323 


Ratio  of 
freight 

tonnit 
▼aloe 

(percent) 


213 
"36 


BotaTailabte. 
are  inloag 


Source:  Dase^  on  daU  supplied  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Administration. 


5  oceanbome  foreign  trade  in  selected  commodities  and  ocean  freight  rates,  North  AOarUicI Belgium/ Netherlands  {trade 
route  8,  Antwerp-Rottertiam:  ConHnenlal  Freight  Conference),  1958 


Commodity 


Exports 


Imports 


Fni^t 
rate' 


Value 


l«a^322 

87,347 

Mt«78 

308^819 

1.  MO,  347 

000^738 

•      47,728 


Tons 


408 
99 
36 

BOO 

on 

1,966 
306 


Value 
per  ton 


11,180 
378 
313 
S86 

1,375 
310 
3S3 


Ratio  ol 
freight 
tonnit 
▼aloe 

(percent) 


Freigbt 
rate' 


Value 


$301180 
306,350 
1«4,OT3 


Ton.' 


374 
839 

8^306 


Value 
per  t<m 


$07$ 
TM 
146 


Ratio  of 
fct!l?ht 

tonnit 
value 

(percent) 


19  es 
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Tabu  H-B— US.  oeeanhome  foreign  trade  in  oeleeted  commodities  and  ocean  freight  rates.  North  AOanticf Belgium/ Netherlands  {trade 

rmiU  8,  Antwerp-Rotterdam:  CorUinentai  Freight  Conference),  1968— Continued 


Exports 

Imports 

Commodity 

Freight 
rate> 

Value 

Tons 

Value 
per  ton 

Ratio  Ol 
freight 
to  unit 

(percent) 

Freight 
rate^ 

Value 

Tons 

Value 
per  ton 

Ratio  of 

freight 

to  unit 

▼alue 

(percent) 

Lubricating  oils  and  greases -- 

Iitm  and  Med  ouitinfs'andfor^ngs 

Tools  and  baste  hardware 

Iron  and  nteal  atef* , — 

13,531,176 

18,468 

151405 

3;  317, 964 

630,646 

38,308,300 

18,493,781 

16,431743 

11267,335 

6,850,440 

6,003,430 

19,868,217 

654,253 

15,607,881 

16,179 
45 

172 

1,034 

731 

134,081 

6,253 

10,280 

6,562 

1,362 

1162 

19,627 

241 

2.056 

$167 

414 

806 

2,241 

736 

228 

2,958 

1,699 

2,174 

5,030 

1,442 

1,017 

2,714 

7,593 

......••.. 



$568' 

11,018 
5,042,880 
1,079,210 

OK    RAQ   l\tHi 

3 

37 

25,460 
5,038 

1<tt  fWkl 

m" 

296 
196 
218 

1QQ 

Roiled  and  flnBad  steel 

Kleetrical  machinery -- 

Construction  machinery 

Metalworking  machinery 

Textile,  sewing,  aad  shoe  machines 



— - 

.......... 

15,013,087 

"2,'928,"46o' 

3,500,746 

92,960 

11,717,251 

3,578 

1,533.555 

3,824 

oS" 

1,340 

76 

8,070 

277 

3,926 

i'itt' 

2,851 
1,217 
1,452 
1.988 
8,528 

•••y....-* 

Agricultural  machinery 

Automobiles,  trucks,  etc — 

Railway  locomotive  cars  and  parts 

Modicail  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

... 

Stilnirle  acia_. . ......— — —.——.- 

Alcohols 

"l687,"366' 

i'joi 

658' 

„_ 

■*"886."76o" 

""7,"79i' 

iii' 



NMtroKeo  (Mtiliser  materiaU  excludtaig  ammonium  sulfite 

221,861 

6,038 

37 

>  1968  freigbt  rate  data  not  avaUaUe. 
Nor.— Tonnage  data  are  in  long  ton.«. 


Source:  Based  on  data  supplied  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Administration. 


Tablb  II-C— 17.5.  oceanbome  foreign  trade  in  selected  commodities  and  ocean  freight  rates,  PacificlJapan  {trade  route  99,  Pacific  West' 

bound  Conference  and  Trans-Pacific  Freight  Conference  of  Japan),  1958 


Exports 

Imports 

Commodity 

Freight 
ratc^ 

Value 

Tons 

Valne 
per  ton 

Ratio  of 
freight 
tonnit 
▼alue 

(percMit) 

Freight 
rate> 

Value 

Ton 

Vahie 
pertoa 

Ratio  of 
freigbt 

tomiit 
▼ahw 

(pereent) 

Meat,  canned 

$611,350 

1,087,762 

191,689 

183,765 

807,689 

1,000 

"VowJiii' 

6,132 

497,344 

999,659 

531728 

3,7»4.722 

9,002,918 

8.881.410 

2,600.800 

227.435 

3.576.753 

1.858.297 

2.744,286 

4,197.665 

25,640 

"i,*965,"466' 

"8,'i4^7« 

183 

3,830 

883 

386 

«29 

1 

-3^«| 

1.806 

19.087 

3.336 

8.230 

736 

78 

2,570 

1,270 

1.528 

1.000 

134 

""i'.m 
"iii'ST 

291 
329 
465 

\,va 

1.000 

ioi" 

404 

264 

2.018 

290 

142 

2.998 

LOOS 

3.532 

2.916 

1.392 

1,450 

L800 

4,199 

191 

m 

36' 





v^euuiea.  coanea — — — — — . — ™- — — 

Praitsand  preparations,  canned — 

Prait  Juices,  canned  or  froren 



..... 

""»)'L547' 
21536 
70^361 

i6,'i6'r 

6,002,388 

637,064 

8,106,772 

9,632,770 

2,"28i" 

6,164,360 

36,517 

823,410 

744 

363,063 

4,'379" 

'""i'ioi' 

39 

673 

ibo' 

33.193 

3.901 

48,390 

a,w 

828 
43* 

•" 

'9m 

886 

118 

va 

181 

la 

MM 
4,306 

2."M8* 

■•a 

994 
3,480 
8.W7 

7«' 

Rabber  tires  sad  Inner  tubes 

CoUoa.  semlmanafMtures — 

Standard  aewsprint  paper 

Lubricating  oils  and  greaaes 

Soltar 

Iron  and  steal  easUngs  and  lorglngs — . 

Tools  aad  basis  hardware 

Iron  and  steel  pipes,  tube,  and  tubing 

Rolled  and  BnUed  steel  miU  prodoeU 

Electrical  machinery 

Coostroctloa  maoUnery 

MetalworkiBg  machinery 

Textile,  sewing,  and  shoe  machhies 

Agrlmltoral  matiiinery 





RaQway,  ktoomotive  cars  and  parts 

Medical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

Sulforicadd 

Alcohols 

PigmenU,  palnU  and  varnish. 

TTIIrigSB  fvtiliser  ■alerials  excludlac  ammonium  soUate 

PoiMk  fertiliser  mytarial 

1 1988  Ireigbt  rate  data  not  available. 
Non.— Toanage  data  are  in  long  toas. 


Some:  Based  oa  date  supplied  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Admlnistratiaa. 


Tablb  in-k.-^Value  of  U.S.  oceanbome  exports  and  imports  of  selected  commodities.  North  Ailantic-Gertnany  {trade  rouU  7),  1968  and 

1961 


Coimiiodity 


Meat.canned„ ..... 

Vegetables,  canned 

Prults  and  preparations,  canned 

PraU  Juioeo.  canned  or  frtMon 

Rubber  tire*  aad  inaer  tubes.... » 

Cotton,  semlmanofrwtnrw. 

Standard  newsprlat  paper 

Lubrtaatlng  (rfk  aad  greases ... 

Sulfhr 

Iron  and  steel  oasUngs  and  forgings 

Tools  snd  basic  hardware 

Iron  aad  steel  pipes,  tabes  and  tubing — 

Rolled  aad  Inlibed  steel  mill  prodoots 

Electrical  maakfeMiT 

Construotioa  1— flifimy.. 

Metalworking  madilnery 

Textile  sewing  aad  shoe  madilnery. 


Exports 


Imparts 


19» 


$278,681 

00.746 

110,101 

U6,829 

282.842 

L 131 811 


L002.801 

96.420 

22,003 

412,063 

77.493 

9.300,983 

6,SU,849 

£,41L214 

9.13S.7.'i7 

4.949,068 


1961 


Change 
1988-61 


tl«1.722 

130,276 

1887 

0.726 

186.114 

L402.438 

87.403 

L234.86S 

8.340 

174,621 

1,240,552 

1,062,620 

13,430.986 

10,  no,  880 

9,479,081 

19.972.509 

8.870, 167 


-41U.M9 

+«.530 

-106,216 

-lflB.803 

-46,428 

+327.924 

+67.482 

+142,273 

-87.080 

+152. 618 

+827,880 

+985,027 

+1121,003 

+10^000,340 

+4.007.837 

+10.838,842 

+3.92I.0W 


Pereentage 


-41.3 

+11Z8 
-96.6 
-96.9 

-3a  0 

+28.9 


+13.0 

-91.3 

+603.6 

+300.6 

+l,2n.l 

+413 
+183.8 

+75.3 
+118.7 

+79.2 


I9S8 


$56. 6n 
081301 
30130 


L908 

7.  Oil  894 

016.096 

3.665.680 

3X878,474 

8.250,088 


1961 


$88,081 

87X401 

218.321 

33.231 

180 

LI88 

196.656 

8.878.838 

L  089. 855 

6.457.942 

38.418,816 

""9rO0Oi'oi2 
11423.965 


Change 
19S8-61 


+$42,980 

+18X28$ 

+10, «» 

+33,281 

-L80V 

+L«« 

+130,84$ 

-L438,786 

+413,700 

+2, 80$,  388 

■k  74X043 

'+ir304r»o' 

+6^173,867 


Percentage 
change 


+77.3 

+27.8 

+8-4 


-9L9 


+ML5 
-30.8 

+«7.2 
+76.7 
+17.6 

**+i.V6 
+71$ 


.Aj 


tasm 

Tabu  III-A.— V< 


Cm  OBOdtty 


Aiilciittiinl  nMchiiMif . 
AataoMbMat,  tmeks,  etc .. 
llcdtal  aad  pteraMcent  al 


PtRMMiita,  patatt,  and 
Nttracan   fcttUlMr 


▼a  ntoh. 


P«*Mh  fertlMMr  attterial 
Baiiway  lawiatiTO  a 


Sumofabov* 
Total  N«rth 
TaUlUiMr.aU 


eoBi  MditlM. 


Atlan  le— Ocnmny 


Sowee:  B«ad  on  4ai  a  suppUad  by  the  Fedcnl  Mwitime  Administration. 

Tablb  III-B  — Vc  lue  of  U.S.  oeeatibome  exporls  and  imports  ofteleeted  commodities,  North  Atlantic-Belgium-Nftherlands  {trade  roide  8), 

1968  and  196 1 


Co  nmodity 


eamwd. 

b  mn. 


Meat,  canoed._ 

VaaeUbiea,  canned. 
Fratts  and  preparatioBS, 
Fruit  InleM,  canned  or  b 

Knbber  tires  and  inner  t  ibes 

Cotton  semimanntectnrcp- 
Btandard  newRirint  L 
Lobrieatinc  oib  and  i 

Soltar 

Iroa  aad  steel,  east  and  i 
ToalB  aad  baaie  bardwar  i. 


;papr 


I  vginp. 


Iron  and  steel  pipe. 
BoOad  and  flnbbed  steel 
Klectrieal  madiinery — 
CanstroctMin  maehmcry 
Metatworking  machlnfr  r 
Textile  sewing  and  sboe 
Agricoltoral  machinery, 
Antonobilet,  tnidcs,  etc 
Railway  loeainotiTe  ears 
MedloJand 
SolfDrieacM 
Aleobols 


I  pbarmaeea  ical 


Pigments,  paints  and ' 
en  iertiUscr  1 


Nitrogen 
fate.. 

Potash  fertiliaer 
Somol  above 
ToUU.N«rtb 
Total.  lliMra.aB 


idi  ta 


Sooree:  Based  on 
Table  III-C— V^tte 


Vpatt  JoSeao,  eanned  or 
BaMMT  tkca  nd  tBMr 
CotUB,  samiiitaniitartuiei. 


phannaeei  itical 


PigmeBts,  paints  I 

Nfirogai  iertflla 

sal&e. 


PotMh  fertiUicr  matcrt  k. 


Sum  of  alwva 
Total,  Padfle-Fi 
Total  Uner.aD 
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mf  UJ3.  •eeani«noe  exports  and  imports  of  selected  commodities,  North  Attantic-GermaHy  (trade  roxtte  7),  1968  and 

ifltfi— Continued 


preparatloiiB — 


exdoding  ammonium 


Xiports 


M60 


AST,  437 

001.109 

1.000,881 


001.  OB 


190,015 


46,607,007 

230,071,830 

8,70,044.000 


1901 


6,742,074 

^44MS1 

2,270,878 

I6« 

129,411 

670,000 

28.821 

""79,166 


Chance 
U68-0I 


86.861.007 

296.206.533 

10,606,007,000 


♦+•2, 444. 607 

+1.702.762 

+000.797 

+166 

+139,411 

+8,734 

+».821 

-ii9,"765 


Percentage 
dianse 


+74.1 

+268.0 

+30.0 


+1.3 


Imports 


1968 


$621,194 

45,686,104 

3.004.014 


438.048 


1961 


$1, 307, 760 

63,668.796 

3.916.600 

3,214 


Change 
1966-01 


+30.963,920 

+70.228,703 

+1,931,768,000 


-60.0 


+87.6 
+31.2 
+22.1 


203,854 
20,308 


111,581,868 
300. 216. 183 
6,648,182,000 


473,148 

7.624 

441.812 

300 


146.824,042 

452, 52a  185 

7.668,564,000 


8+086,676 

+18.073.091 

+911.040 

+3.314 


+36,100 

+7.83* 

+147,068 

-19,912 


+36,3(3,174 

+03,104,002 

+1,039,382.000 


Percentage 
change 


+iia6 

+39.6 
+30.3 


+8.0 


+30.4 
-08.1 


+31.6 
+26.6 
+15.3 


{Exports 


iia<'liliwiiy 

impleinents  and  tractors. 


1968 


1901 


and  parts. 

~  preparations 


▼I  nish.- 


matM  tie  exdodlBg  ammoninn  sol* 


AtlBitle, 


lodiUes. - 

Bflldiim.  Netbcriands. 


$486,322 

37,347 

10.978 

209.319 

1,260,347 

009,738 

47,728 

2,531,176 

18,468 

164,405 

2,317,964 

630,646 

38,308.300 

18,493,781 

16.434,743 

14,267,236 

6, 86a  449 

0,003,430 


664,263 
15,607,881 


4,067,300 


118,910,866 

471,114,239 

8,733,944,000 


$276,808 

75.581 

34.901 

137.902 

2,556.852 

1,042,006 

3.010 

3,403,270 

116,571 

614,826 

5,770,662 

1.000,482 

16,001,580 

36,6131086 

37, 137;  396 

34,9031205 

19,04937 

17,34^483 

29,653.09t 

1,116^491 

21,343,529 


Obange 
1968-01 


Percentage 
change 


%  671, 101 
80^04; 


231,680,313 

736,1001574 

la  666, 607, 000 


-$309,514 

+38,234 

+13,923 

-71,417 

+1,306,005 

+1,032.207 

-44.718 

+932,100 

+98,103 

+460,421 

+3,452,508 

+469,836 

-12,306,720 

+18,119,305 

+30,692,653 

+3a  085,970 

+1Z163,488 

+  11,339,053 

+29,552,090 

+461,  ^38 

+5, 735, 64^ 


-1,516,265 
+86,049 


+113,600,347 

+364,900,345 

+1,981.763,000 


-43.3 

+102.4 

+120.8 

-34.1 

+104.4 

+109.3 

-3.7 

+36.8 

+531.2 

+208.2 

+149.0 

+88.6 

-48.6 

+98.0 

+136.9 

+  145.0 

+  177.6 

+  188.9 


Imports 


1958 


1961 


$364,580 
395.259 
764,073 


+70.5 
+36.7 


-37.1 


+94.8 
+56.2 
+32.1 


568 

11,018 

5, 042, 880 

1,079.210 

25.599.065 

15,013,067 


2,923,409 

3,S«a746 

92,960 

11,717,251 

3,578 

1,533,5&« 


$543,772 
392.444 
949, 575 


186,880 

3.793 

24,583 

3,696,190 

2,638.115 

32,4iaaw 

16,688,992 


Change 

1958-61 


+$179,102 

-2.815 

+185,502 


886,709 


221,861 

69,208,799 

374,194,424 

6,648,183,000 


2,596,635 
6, 127, 885 
5)8,543 
4,859,828 
2,303 
3,060,766 


1, 168, 144 

73,951 

200,740 

74,307,304 

430,078,167 

7,668.664,000 


+186,880 

+3,326 

+13,565 

-1,346.690 

+1.568.905 

+6,811,002 

+676,906 


Percentage 
change 


+49.2 

-.7 

+24.3 


-327,774 
+  1,667.139 

+436,683 

-0.867,433 

-1,376 

+1.630.311 


+373;  436 

+73,961 

+44,879 

+4,  •88,406 

+46,783,713 

+1,030,389^000 


+567. 8 
+  123. 1 

-26. 7 
+144.4 

+26.6 
+4.5 


-l.i 
+44.0 

+467.8 
-58.5 
-36.7 

+100.3 


+30.8 


+30.2 

+7.2 

+12.5 

+16.3 


sappUed  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Administratioai. 
of  U.S.  oeeanhome  exports  ond  imports  cf  selected  commodities,  Paci/Je-Far  East  (trade  route  29),  1958  and  1961 


C*  mmodity 


eanaed. 


aba.. 


Standard  uewsucint 
Labrtaiftlncolbnd 
Bnlltar 

Iron  and  steel  east  and 
Tools  and  baaie  hardwafe. 
Iraa  aod  steal  pipe. 
BalM  nd  Bni&d  ste^ 
glaettleal  maddaery, 
CoBstroetioa  manhhi 
Metalworkiag  machine  y 
Teitlle  sewing  and  sbo< 
Agiteoitaral  machinery 
Aotomobllrs,  tmekt, 
Baflway  locooottra  eai  i 
Medical  aad 
Solterieaeld 
Atoohois 

ttand  

mxer  mi  terials  eidnding  ainnwilum 


madilBcry... 
tanplemculs  ( 


I  tractors*..* 


and  parts .. 

'  preparations... 


V  imish ... 


Exports 


1968 


$011,800 

1.027,762 

101,680 

132,706 

807,080 

1,000 


4,083,416 

6,133 

007,344 

000.060 

034.738 
1;»i723 
0;  002, 918 
8^861. 460 

a;ooaw9 

227,436 
3.676,763 
1,882,297 
2,744.386 
4,197,666 
25,M9l 


eoi  imodities. 


East. 


1,906,466 


1901 


$319,167 

1,607,590 

754,727 

820,164 

730,770 

138,098 

2,331,006 

6,688,306 


31$,  100 

1,78$,  646 

OMieiO 

4,887,087 

17,lMv«74 

11.00«,448 

8^700^401 

l.a<$l043 

0^004,338 

2,140,078 

6^804,621 

904,978 


Change 
1968-01 


6,148,792 


83,888,674 
289,382.923 
8,733,944,000 


1,033,076 

68.904 
13,7m.  368 


91,381.808 

887,683,896 
10,606.007,000 


-$302,202 

+609,838 

+603,138 

+098.390 

-170,919 

+137,093 

+2,334.008 

+1.464.980 

6,132 

-183,973 

+763.880 

+113,790 

+1,802,866 

+7.443,756 

+3, 76a  908 

+0.106,662 

+1.082. 308 

+^  487, 475 

+488^381 

+%  76a  236 

-3,388,687 

-26,649 


-288,391 

+63,904 
+8,687,576 


Percentage 
change 


-64.2 

+66.3 

+393.9 

+533.3 

-19.7 

+13,709.3 


+36.0 


-37.0 

+76.4 

+31.7 

+6&0 

+76.8 

+31.1 

+334.8 

+449.6 

+163.4 

+36.4 

+ioa6 

-78.6 


-14.9 


Imports 


1968 


$301,647 
34.636 
79,361 


36,301 

0,002.388 

637,  OM 

6.106^773 

9^632,770 


3,284 

6,164,260 

3a  517 

828,410 

744 

368,068 


1001 


$967,081 

108,000 

14,617 

182,877 

300 


107,113 

10,804.019 

8,868,238 

18,090.041 

8al9^o^o 


+38,673,224 

+348.270,472 

+1,981,763,000 


+107.8 


+78.6 

+120.4 

+22.1 


4,379 


29,205,286 

248,876.584 

6.648.182.000 


30S,631 
7,368,079 

163. 186 
1, 390;  770 


6, 050. 807 

8.111 

363.593 

60,519 

609,869 


Change 

1968-01 


+$666,634 

+84,436 

-64,744 

+188,877 

-300 


+130.012 
4.803,331 
8.331,182 
13. 089;  309 
'  863,200 


Jg 


114,479.069 

468,071,115 

7.668.504,000 


+300.347 
+1,080;  429 

tllO,  010 
670.360 
-744 
+8;  706^  814 
+8.111 
+101,608 
-MS.  140 

+809.160 


Pereentage 
ohange 


+217.4 

+144.1 

-81.0 


+361.6 

+81.0 

+1,292  0 

+2&(.4 

+514.5 


+9,034.5 

+17.7 

+319. 4 

+70.0 


+1,616.4 


+1,419.0 


+310, 300, 811 
+1,020,382.000 


+292.0 
+04.7 
+15.3 


Sontee:  Based  on  «i  ata  supplied  by  tbe  Federal  Maritime  Administration. 
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SxTBOCAST  OF  TABLES  ON  Othxb  CoimoDrrxES 
Table  I-^  pointo  out  outbound  and  In- 
bound flrel^t  ratee  on  26  commodities  be- 
tween Oermany  and  United  States  Atlantic 
jKxto.  These  commodities  were  selected  be- 
cause It  was  felt  substantial  export  potential 
existed.  The  table  also  points  out  the  value 
of  exports  and  imports  on  these  commodities. 
The  table  reveals,  for  example,  that  the 
outbound  freight  rate  on  fruit  Juices  Is  $38, 
and  the  Inbound  rate  U  $18.50.  The  out- 
bound rate  is  106  percent  higher  than  the 
inbound  rate.  On  rubber  tires  and  Inner- 
tubes  the  outboxmd  rate  U  $38.75:  the  In- 
bound rate,  $30.50— a  difference  of  27  per- 
cent. On  all  28  commodities,  the  outbound 
rates  are  approximately  21  percent  higher 
than  the  Inbound  rates. 

Table  1-B  Indicates  similar  statistics  for 
commodities  moving  between  the  United 
States  Atlantle-Belglum-Netherlands.  Out- 
bound rates  In  this  case  are  approximately 
11  percent  higher  than  corresponding  In- 
bound rates. 

Table  I-C  indicates  the  rates  for  the 
United  States  Pacific  Coast-Japan  trade 
route.  This  is  a  phencMnenal  table.  On  the 
26  commodities  listed,  outbound  freight 
rates  are  70  percent  higher  than  correspond- 
ing Inbound  rates.  Using  rubber  tires  and 
Innertubes,  the  outbound  rate  Is  $110.78. 
The  inbound  rate  U  $24.75— a  difference  of 
337  percent.  Or  on  electrical  machinery,  a 
$17  mllUon  export,  the  freight  rate  Is  $58.75. 
The  inbound  rate  is  only  $38.  This  may  be 
one  reason  for  the  fact  that  our  Imparts 
total  $60  million  on  this  Iton  alone. 

Table  U-A.  B,  and  C,  point  out  the  value 
of  our  exports  and  Imports  on  these  c(Hn- 
modltles  in  1958. 

Tables  TTT-A,  B,  and  C  show  the  percent- 
age change  of  eiqx>rts  and  Imports  on  these 
26  commodities  during  1958  and  1961.  While 
there  has  been  an  overall  Increase  In  our 
trade  balance  on  these  commodities  of  6.8 
percent,  this  increase  might  have  been  far 
greater  had  fteljght  rates  been  competitive. 
On  some  of  the  cases  of  widespread  discrim- 
ination, like  fruit  Jxilce,  our  exports  have 
decreased  $8.9  percent.  Imparts  of  these 
same  commodities  have  increased  by  77.2 
peroent. 

Tsbles  IV-A,  B,  and  C  Indicate  the  in- 
fluence ot  ocean  freight  rates  on  price  dlf > 
f etentials  for  the  26  selected  commodities  on 
the  three  trade  routes  Involved.  Averaging 
the  three  tables,  freight  rate  dlfforentlals  ac- 
count for  11  peroent  of  the  value  difference 
between  the  export  and  Import  price.  The 
exan^de  of  cotton  semimanuf  acturers  shown 
on  table  IV-B  shows  the  outbound  freight 
rate  U  $32,  and  the  Inboimd  rate  Is  $27.50— 
a  difference  of  $4JM>.  The  landed  value  of 
UJ3.  emwrts  in  Belglimi  Is  $294,  and  the 
landed  value  of  the  U.S.  Imports  from  Bel- 
giiun  is  $272— a  difference  of  $22.  Bad 
freight  rates  been  the  same,  this  difference 
would  have  been  reduced  by  20  percent. 


STATBlODrT  OH  THnot  Mabxr  Pboblbm 
The  memorandum  which  you  have  before 
you  contains  a  summary  ot  complaints  re- 
ceived by  the  UjB.  Department  of  OomaMree 
regarding  dlsorlmlnatory  freight  rates. 
Some  of  these  complaints  point  out  the  prob- 
lem of  uncompetitive  rates  charged  UJB. 
shippers  to  third  market  areas  when  com- 
pared to  the  rates  charged  by  our  foreign 
competitors  to  theee  areas. 

For  example,  the  freight  rate  on  a  eom- 
moa  plMtWIeor  troen  Kern  Tork  to  YoraeraB, 
Mexico.  »  dlotanw  oC  1 J7S  sautical  mllea.  Is 


$54  per  ton.  The  rate  from  Germany,  a 
distance  of  5381  nautical  miles,  is  $43  per 
ton.  From  England  to  Sfto  Paxilo,  Brazil,  on 
the  same  product,  a  distance  of  5,472  nauti- 
cal miles,  the  rate  Is  $35,  per  ton.  From 
New  Tork  to  Sao  Paulo,  a  distance  of  4,957 
nautical  miles,  the  rate  is  over  $80  per  ton. 
To  show  the  effects  of  this  rate  discrimi- 
nation on  the  competitiveness  of  an  Ameri- 
can product  selling  In  third  market  areas,  a 
specific  example   is   pertinent.     A  vacuxim 


cleaner  retails  In  the  United  States  for  $48  J>6. 
The  same  model  manufactured  In  England 
sells  for  $99.95.  The  landed  value  difference 
between  the  $49.95  machine  shipped  to  Aus- 
tralia from  the  United  States  and  the  ma- 
chine shipped  from  England  worked  out  to 
be  only  $1.  The  distance  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Sydney,  A\istraUa,  is  6,511  nautical  miles. 
The  distance  from  New  York  to  Sydney  U 
9,692  nautical  miles.  The  distance  from 
London  to  Sydney  is  12,475  nautical  miles. 


Table  IV-A. — Influence  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  price  differentiah  for  selected  commodities, 

North  Atlantic/Germany  (trade  route  7),  1961 


Commodity 

Freight  rates 
(dollars  per  ton) 

Value! 
(dollars  per  ton) 

Percent  of  ratea 

Peroent 
of  value 
differ- 

Export 

Import 

Export 

Import 

Export 

Impart 

ential 

due  to 

rates 

37.25 

38.00 

38.00 

38.00 

38.75 

34.00 

25.00 

26.76 

28.50 

40.00 

36.25 

61.00 

63.00 

22.50 

16.60 

33.00 

21.76 

16.50 

16.50 

63.00 

66.76 

63.00 

22.00 

22.00 

24.50 

48.75 

21.60 
44.00 
37.50 
18.50 
3a  50 
27.60 
58.00 
24.76 
27.60 
32.60 
21.00 
18.25 
24.25 
67.00 
20.00 
21.00 
21.00 
2a  76 
21.76 

"eirso" 

96.00 
62.00 
48.50 

21.26 
21.26 

493 
196 
635 
679 
1,412 
299 
143 
136 
307 
1,281 
4,079 
738 
241 
2,988 
1,770 
3,130 
4,480 
1,472 
l!S46 
1,600 
11,082 
830 
612 
956 

170 

"""506' 

1,345 
212 
163 
795 
215 
620 
932 
2U 
343 

2,781 

"i'.'m 

2,002 
1,004 
1,446 
1,080 
3,932 
480 

"""244' 

80 

38 

10 

11 
17 
20 

20 

Vniit  lulrfcs  cAiined  or  froKen.      ...._...._...... 

4 

2 

13 

30 

3 

13 

0 

2 

9 

7 

2 

11 

Rnhhpr  tIrAs  nnd  inner  tuhM          _     --. -- 

12 

rVitt/tn   apmitnftniiriU>tiimR 

7 

Standard  newsorint  oaoer .. 

165 

0 

golfiir                    ....-,—— -— -- 

1 

fmn  nnti  stApl  i^^inirS  find  fondnEft. - ........ 

1 

Toc^s  And  basic  hATdwaTB      .  . ..... ... -- 

0 

Tmn  ftnd  stoel  nine  tnbc  and  tiihlmr . .. ... 

0 

Rolled  and  fln  Shed  Steel 

38 

Klc^rtrlml  machlnorv             ......—....... 

28 

f^nn*ttniptinn  mfti*llinprv                                                            ... 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

TexUle  sewing  and  *oe  marhtniw . 

A  rrinilinral  machinerv     .        . ...... .......^ 

0 

2 

Antnniobiles.  trucks,  etc ........ -..— 

5 

2 
30 

0 

Sulfuric  atdd . . . . 

» 

AlMthnIa 

ao 

K 
66 

4 

Nitrogen  fertlUzer  materials  excluding  anunonlum 

4 

Potasb  (ertiliser  materinlw ^ 

Av^raflp                                                             _   ......... 





U 

♦      10 

1 

1 

>  Includes  average  freight  rates. 


Source:  Based  on  data  in  taMe  I-A. 


Table  IV-B. — Influence  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  price  differentials  for  selected  commodities 
North  Atiantic/ Belgium/ Netherlands  (trade  rouU  8),  1961 


Commodity 


Meat,  canned 

Vegetables,  canned._ 

Fruits  and  preparations,  canned 

Fruit  Juices,  canned  or  frosen 

Rubber  tires  and  innw  tubes 

Cotton,  semtmaaofaotores 

Standard  newsprint  paper 

Lut>rlaating  oils  and  greases 

Solfnr. 

Iroa  and  steel  castiiuis  and  ibrgincs 

Tools  and  basic  hardware 

Iron  and  steel  pipe,  tube  and  tubing 

Boiled  and  flnlued  pipe 

Kleotridtl  nudiinery ....... ..__«............ 

Construction  machtaery . 

MetaIworkingmacliin«7 

Textile,  sewing  and  shoe  madiines 

Agricultural  machinery 

Antomobilee,  troAs,  ete 

Railway  locomotive  cars,  parts 

MedicaJ  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. — 

Solfnrieaoid 

Aloobots 

Pigments,  paints,  and  vamisb 

Nitrogen  fertHtser  matarials  esotadiag  ammmitmn 

sulfate.... 

Potash  (ertiliser  materials — .. 


Freight  rates 
(dollars  per  ton) 


Export 


Impart 


Aversgc. 


37.36 

34.50 

34.60 

34.50 

35.25 

32.00 

22.75 

24.28 

20.00 

36.26 

33.00 

4«l3S 

67.26 

20.60 

16.00 

33.00 

19.76 

16.00 

lAOO 

67.26 

61.80 

67.26 

oaoo 

19.00 

22.26 
44.26 


21.50 
44.00 
37.60 
18.50 
30.50 
27.60 
58.00 
24.76 
27.50 
82.60 
21.00 
18.35 
24.26 
07.00 
2O1OO 
21.00 
2L00 
20.76 
21.76 


Value  I 
(doUsn  per  ton) 


Export 


Impart 


(M.30 
95.00 
02.00 
48.60 

21.26 
21.26 


701 

268 

263 

610 

1,256 

294 

151 

100 

380 

3,006 

2,804 

600 

864 

3,311 

1,070 

2.043 

6,871 

1,416 

1,191 

3,809 

5,088 


Pcreent  of  ratee 
to  value 


Export 


Impart 


692 
934 
372 


200 
214 
967 
280 
168 
126 
4,717 


604 
093 

136 


2,240 
779 

1,668 
490 

4,061 


120 

84 

42 


t 

13 

14 

7 

3 

II 

16 

14 

7 

1 

1 

1 

16 
I 
1 
X 
0 
1 
1 
1 
I 


Peroent 
of  value 
dlfltr- 
ential 
doe  to 
rates 


3 

3 

M 

"12' 

U 

3 

8 
13 
10 

1 


4 
3 

10 


28 
U 


20 

1 

20 

""i 

1 
0 

1 

7 
14 

3 


1 
0 
1 

2 


•  Includes  average  Ikeight  rates. 


Source:  Based  on  data  In  taUe  I-B. 
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Tabui  IV-C. — Jn0Ltnee0foeemiifrei§hi  rate*  on  price  differeiUudt  for  teleeUd  commodities, 

PaeiMe/Far  E<ut  (trade  rouU  29),  1961 


OMHMdity 


V«tm>lH,  eaniMd — 


BMUHd. 


FraU  Joleea,  CMiDMl  or 
Bobbw  ttiM  and  tBiMT 
CottOB.  aemlBunafMtarls 
Btaadard  uBwtfttat  papi  r. 
LabrtattatoUiHHl 
Snitar. 


ti  ibes 


Iran  and  ateel  CMtlnB 
Tools  aad  barie  barawar 


ai  dforgioia 


flnUM^l 


ptpe 

BlactriMi 

ConatroeUon  mafhtnfry 
M«Mwarkii«  BaohtaMri 
[and^oe 


aiartilnm 


IplunMMat  eal 


AntomobOn,  lniAs,etc 
Ballwar  hwomotliw,  can 
IfeittnlaDd   ' 
SolAvieadd 

Aleobola 

PISBMBta,  paints  ■id 
Nttrcm  fatiUaer 

saltete 

Pstadi  lutjilser  BMtertaJ  I 


iIndadessT«race&«iK  itiatet. 


THE  FIFTH 

OP  CAPTIVE 


Mr.    DOaOlLAl. 
1959  I  Introduce^ 


gress.  Amertoans 
joining   hfttiAi   i]  ^ 
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Freisbt  rates 
(dollan  per  ton) 


and  parts 

'  pnparattaBB.. 


▼a  Dish. 


aaaU  rtato  adodlBC  arnnMnitam 


Export 


Impart 


73.00 

liars 
n.oo 

27.00 
32.66 
30.40 
56.  SO 
73.60 
30. 3S 
24.10 
BA.75 
66.50 
56i7S 
66i75 
47.26 
37.76 
46.26 
73.50 
«.2S 
7S.00 
57.75 

17.65 
17.66 


26.75 
26.75 
26.75 
120.25 
24.76 
33.50 
35.75 
29.25 
32.50 
24.00 
10.50 
17.00 
15l50 
33.00 
5a2S 
33.00 
33.00 
24.00 
23.00 


50.60 
85.75 
3&00 
3&25 

14.50 
14.60 


VahKi 
(doDars  per  ton) 


Export  Import 


778 
376 
308 
496 
1,473 
242 
138 
115 


387 
2,942 
577 
162 
3,502 
1.909 
3,213 
4,059 
1,281 
1,642 
2.316 
4,776 


580 

130 
1,478 


119 
592 
136 
123 
1,600 


176 
196 
165 
141 
4,936 


1.&S9 

1,738 

633 

979 


4.666 
194 
242 

2,132 

61 


Pereant  of  rates 
to  value 


Export  Import 


IS 
8 
25 
20 
28 


14 

2 

."> 

15 

2 

3 

T 
4 


101 

4 
2.'-. 
29 

2 


14 
10 
10 

n 
1 


10 
14 

1 


1 

44 

14 

2 

24 


16 


Percent 
of  value 
dlfler- 
ential 
doe  to 
rates 


13 
10 
•J6 
58 
0 


15 

3 

41 


11 


Sooroe:  Baaed  on  data  in  table  I-C. 


ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


Ifr.    President,    in 
a  resolution  in  the 


Senate  to  design  ite  the  third  week  in 
July  as  CSipttve  Nations  We^.  This 
wedc,  on  the  fou  th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  thai  resolution  by  the  Con- 
across  the  Nation  are 
the  observation  of 
Captive  Natiois  Week.  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, southeast  A  da,  and  most  recently 
in  Cuba.  men.  woi  nen,  and  children  once 
free  like  ourselvei  are  denied  the  free 
eon  lUtutlonal  and  eivil 
rights,  the  right  U  >  labor  productively  for 
thoDselves  and  t  idr  children,  and  the 
right  to  rejoice  In  a  unique  national 
heritage.  The  pe  ypie  of  the  ci4>ttve  na- 
tions have  not  hi  wever  lost  their  inner 
dedication  to  thi  ideals  cherished  by 
free  thinking  peo  [)le  everywhere.  I  be- 
Americans  should  re- 
affirm in  our  turn  the  objective  of  the 
eventual  liberaticp  of  the  people  of  the 
captive  nationsw 


>ic  or 


COLONZAT   PEOFLZS 

The  world  hsjs  witnessed  startling 
hlstmical  revers  iIs  in  recoit  years. 
Throughout  the  onner  colonial  world, 
captive  pe<v>les  hi  ve  felt  the  fresh  winds 
of  freedom.  Und  !r  bold  leadership,  they 
have  thrown  off  t  leir  shaddes  and  taken 
their  rightful  pla  e  in  the  community  of 
But  at  t  le  same  time  that  new 
nations  were  thi  s  emerging  to  lay  the 
ghost  of  colonial  sm  in  its  grave,  there 
arose  an  even  gi  eater  challenge  to  the 
dignity    of    mankind — the    aggressive 


pedicles   of   the  jSoviet  Union  and  its 
allies. 

AH  over  the  ^'orld  the  Communists 
struck  at  free  na  bicms  that  had  allowed 
th^r  vigilance  to  relax.  Using  well  prac- 
ticed techniques  ( f  direct  military  action 
and  personal  in  imidation.  the  Soviet 
Union  extended  1 «  control  over  the  once 


free  nations'  of  Eastern  Europe.  Poles. 
Hungarians,  Lithuanians.  Czechoslovaks, 
Ukrainians,  and  other  historic  peoples  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Chinese  and 
the  North  Koreans  in  Asia,  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  new  c<rionlallsm — C(Mnmu- 
nlst  slavery. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  which 
look,  to  the  United  States  for  leadership 
in  the  struggle  against  communism 
should  know  that  our  country  stands 
firmly  behind  all  autonomous  nations 
that  cherish  freedom.  If  we  slacken  our 
stand  against  the  Communist  usurpation 
of  power  or  recognize  the  present  Com- 
munist domination  as  either  permanent 
or  right,  we  naOy  deny  both  our  heritage 
and  our  ideals.  If  we  abandon  the  fight 
against  tyranny,  we  also  imwillingly  be- 
tray the  newly  free  and  developing  na- 
tions in  Africa  and  Asia  which  will 
themselves  have  to  stand  firm  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  CMnmunist 
empire. 

KBBIVrAirCS    TO    COMMUmST   OPFIIZSSJON 

We  must  also  remember  the  physical 
presence  of  millions  of  people  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  who  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  thanselves  for  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  We  need  only  turn 
on  the  television  to  imderstand  the  desire 
of  the  East  BerUners  to  be  free.  By  car 
and  bus.  tunnel  and  truck,  in  every  way 
conceivable  to  the  human  imaginaticm, 
thousands  of  individuals  in  search  of 
freedom  have  overcmne  obstacles  placed 
in  their  path. 

The  presence  of  determined  people 
inside  the  Communist  bloc,  hostile  to  a 
way  of  life  dictated  by  Moscow  and 
Peiping,  is  of  prime  strategic  importance 
to  the  United  States.  Communist  plans 
for  aggresskm  must  always  take  into 
account  that  the  f  rustraUons  of  the  ci4>- 
tlve  peoples  may  at  any  moment  break 
into  an  armed  uprising.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's awareness  of  this  vulnerability 


within  the  cv>tive  nations  has  led  him 
to  decry  Captive  Nations  Week  and  to 
accuse  us  of  duplicity  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations.  Captive  Nations  Week, 
however,  proclaims  to  the  whole  world 
that  Soviet  Russia  and  not  the  United 
States  threatens  the  sovereignty  of  free 
nations. 

BACKOaOVND  OW  AMBUCAN  PSOPLK 

Lastly,  let  us  remember  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  United  States  is  founded 
upon  the  talents  of  people  of  the  most 
diverse  racial,  religious,  and  national 
backgrounds.  American  citizens  who 
have  come  from  the  now  captive  nations 
have  contributed  their  labor,  their  skills, 
and  their  respective  cultures  to  our  coun- 
try throughout  our  growth.  The  com- 
bined heritages  of  the  captive  nations 
are  part  of  our  heritage.  Thus.  Captive 
Nations  Week  renews  our  blood  and 
spiritual  ties  to  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe. 

CONCRB88IONAL   ACTIOM 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  proud  to  ini- 
tiate in  the  Senate  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  4  years  ago.  I  believe 
that  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Wedc  by  growing  numbers  of  citizens 
demonstrates  beyond  any  doubt  that 
Americans  do  appreciate  the  symbolic 
and  practical  importance  of  this  week 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  interests 
of  the  nations  now  ovemm  or  threatened 
by  cMnmunism  are  identical  with  our 
own.  Given  this  essential  truth,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  annual  rededicatlon  to 
the  eventual  victory  of  freedom  over 
communism  strengthens  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

In  keeping  with  their  Importance  in 
the  worldwide  struggle,  Congress  has 
given  additional  attention  to  the  captive 
nations.  We  have  a  bill  presently  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  C(«unittee  to  es- 
tablish a  Freedom  Academy  to  educate 
and  train  government  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in 
the  global  struggle  against  communism. 
This  bill,  which  I  cosponsored.  constitutes 
another  episode  in  the  continuing  strug- 
gle against  the  present  and  future  en- 
slavement of  free  and  independent  na- 
tions. To  provide  more  effective  and 
fiexible  support  for  our  friends  in  the 
c^tive  nations.  I  again  advocate,  as  I 
have  for  several  years,  the  creation  of  a 
special  congressional  Committee  on  the 
Ci4>tive  Nations. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  THS  PXOPLX  OF  THE  CAPTIVE 
MATIOM8 

Our  system  of  personal  freedom  and 
private  initiative  has  made  the  United 
States  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  The 
same  powerful  human  aspirations  that 
built  our  country  are  at  work  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  ot  the 
captive  nations.  That  is  why  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  pec^le  of 
the  captive  nations  who  have  chosen 
slavery.  It  is  their  leaders  who  have 
thrust  slavery  upon  them. 

We  know  very  well  the  intentions  of 
the  c<»nmimist  leaders  oi  the  captive 
nations.  Under  no  eireumstanees  must 
we  offer  assistance  or  encouragement  to 
governments  that  unjustly  deny  their 
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people  rights.  We  ought  to  do  all  we 
can,  subject  to  responsible  direction,  to 
ease  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  and  assist 
them  in  their  just  aspirations  toward  a 
better  life.  Our  service  can  be  invalu- 
able also  in  providing  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care,  education,  and  eventually 
refuge  and  ciUzenship  to  the  refugees 
from  tsrrannous  Communist  govern- 
ments. 

ruEEOOif  roK  the  captxtb  peoples 
Our  goal  of  freedom  for  the  captive 
nations  has  at  times  seemed  remote.  Yet 
if  other  free  coimtries  join  with  the 
United  States  in  pressing  for  action  to 
aid  the  captive  peoples,  freedom  for  the 
captive  peoples  may  not  be  so  far  distant 

To  the  end  of  gaining  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  all  peoples  under 
constitutional  government  and  a  life  of 
liberty  and  self -fulfillment  for  all  the 
citizens  of  the  world.  I  am  proud  to  Join 
in  the  fifth  annual  observation  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 


Charles  A.  McCluskey  Edgar  R.  Stoddart,  Jr. 


Robert  E.  Oibson 
WUUam  R.  Falls 
Arthvir  E.  Jensen 
Robert  L.  Modjeskl 
James  R.  Heflin 


James  B.  Talley 
John  W.  Brown 
Richard  O.  Vass 
Theodore  T.  Hogan,  Jr. 
Orvllle  R.  Edmondson 


Richard  C.  Conway 
Wilbur  E.  Skinner 
Neal  L.  Derickson 


Stephen  S.  Eisenhauer Stanley  J.  Michael,  Jr 


David  A.  Lerps 
Earnest  E.  Evans,  Jr. 
Ronald  A.  Clark 
Kent  A.  McFerren 
Jimmie  O.  Morgan 
Riissel  H.  Stolfl 
WiUiam  P.  Kendig 
William  H.  Parker  HI 
Bruce  M.  MacLaren 
Walter  C.  Service  HI 
John  J.  Keenan 
Gordon  H.  Buckner  n 


Norman  E.  Ryder 
Pitz  W.  M.  Woodrow. 

Jr. 
WUliam  Scullion,  Jr. 
Jerome  W.  Brown 
Edward  G.  Milone 
James  C.  Hitz 
Vincent  P.  Hart,  Jr. 
James  B.  Isbill,  Jr. 
Curtis  G.  Lawson 
George  P.  Ebbltt.  Jr. 
Pappas 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  Tuesday,  July  16,  1963,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominaticms  received  by  the 
Senate  July  15, 1963: 

FoBEioN  Service 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Portugal. 

Claude  O.  Ross,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

Howard  Rex  Cottam,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  State  of  Kuwait. 

In  the  Akmt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibiUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tloti  3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  WilUam  Jonas  Ely,  018874,  U.S. 
Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for   permanent   appointment  to   the 
grade  of  captain : 


Franklin  A.  Hart.  Jr. 
Louis  B.  Myers 
Charles  O.  Pitts.  Jr. 


James  T.  Smith 
Eddie  C.  Paige,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Ortman 


Harrison  W.  Klmbrell  John  K.  Cochran 


Jerry  E.  Kehrle 
Adelbert  L.  Suwalsky, 

Jr. 
Robert  P.  Green 
WUlard  T.  Layton  m 


Charles  W.  Schreiner, 

Jr. 
WUliam  C.  Frank 
Stanley  P.  Lewis 
Vincent  J.  OuinM.  Jr. 


Charles  E.  niompson  WlllU  S.  Wilson,  Jr. 


George  P.  Slsde 
Paul  M.  Ryan 
Richard  E.  Haisllp 


Homer  L.  P.  King 
Robeet  F.  Gore 
Daniel  E.  Wight,  Jr. 


— — — ' Jimmy  L.  ^oyrpoo 

Clarence  E.  Kaufman,  Hugh  L.  Dougherty,  Jr. 

Jr-  Joseph  L.  Felter 

James  C.  Greene,  Jr. 
James  L.  Biegler 
Raymond  R.  Powell 
Sterling  W.  Carter 
Donald  J.  Norris 
Robert  P.  Rose 
David  V.  Holies 
Dale  C.Hawkins 
Charles  L.  Zangas 
Robert  W.  Topping 
PhU  E.  Brookshlre 
John  C.  GiUman 
Daryl  E.  Benstead 

George  H.  Dvmn  II 

James  J.  Delaney  n 

OdUio  M.  Diaz 

Arthur  B.  Thompson, 
Jr. 

Arthur  A.  Dittmeier, 
Jr. 

WUliam  G.  Swlgert 

Peter  Yadlowsky 

William  S.  Morgan, 
Jr. 

Edwin  J.  Godfrey 

Daniel  Prudhomme 

Edward  C.  Tipshus 

John  R.  Kostelecky 

Eugene  R.  Tirk 

Daniel  C.  Escalera 

Leroy  E.  Johnson 

Jerry  L.  Slzelove 

Richard  L.  Dennis 

Charles  C.  Seabrook 

James  L.  Owens 

WUliam  Drebushenko 

James  R.  Ziemann 

James  C.  Page 

Thomas  L.  Edwards 

Bobby  F.  Long 

Robert  R.  Thomley 

Eddie  R.  Maag 

Frederick  E.  Pyeatt 

m 

Uoyd  E.  Goodwlne 
Roland  E.  Smith 
Norman  E.  Canfleld 
Kenneth  O.  Patterson 
Carl  B.  Olsen,  Jr. 
Jack  P.  Smith 
Robert  B.  Eldridge 
Thomas  M.  Stokes,  Jr. 
Jack  A.  Brandon 
William  D.  Stephanl 
Louis  H.  Buehl  m 
Richard  J.  Alger 
Earl  F.  Whipple,  Jr. 
Pat  8.  GalUgan 
Martin  V.  Yoxwg,  Jr. 
John  R.  Yates,  Jr. 
Ray  L.  Baker 
John  W.  Everett 
Robert  L.  Moon 
Burr  T.  Chambless 
Davis  Sayes 
Clarence  W.  Dilwwth 
Charles  L.  Phillips 
Richard  D.  Buttolph 
WUUam  E.  Morgan 
George  M.  Shlffler,  Jr. 


James  E.  Miller 
Thomas  D.  Cooney 
Edward  P.  Jans 
Richard  P.  Spreler 

In  the  Navy 

Charles  C.  McClement  (Navy  enUstad  sci- 
entific education  program)  to  be  a  perma- 
nent lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 
Roy  L.  Agle 
Gerald  A.  Brearton 
Bryan  T.  Conner 
Charles  R.  Crawford 


Jay  G.  Sellers 
Willard  L.  MattmiUer 
Walter  J.  Decota 
William  G.  Soden 
Charles  W.  Montgom- 
ery 
Robert  H.  Southgate 
Edmund  G.  Garbee,  Jr. 
Samuel  J.  Marfla 
Leo  A.  GUdersleeve 
Harold  H.  HiU 
Donald  P.  Bowen 
Joseph  A.  Slier 
RusseU  Lloyd.  Jr. 
George  J.  Ertlmeler 
Thomas  W.  Nelson.  Jr. 
James  P.  Moriarty.  Jr. 
Bryce  A.  Mutch.  Jr. 
William  C.  Bryson,  Jr. 
Barry  N.  Bittner 
Jacob  W.  Moore 
John  D.  Ingraham 
Marvin  E.  Peacock 
John  R.  Carr.  Jr. 
Paul  P.  lif  elcher 
Stephen  Bosbonls 
Allan  W.  Lamb 
Walter  E.  Grayum 
Karlton  L.  Batt 
Terrance  P.  Baker 
Stanley  J.  Csubal 
RusseU  I.  Kramer 
Charles  Ward 
Melvin    W.    McCoury. 

Jr. 
Jack  L.  MaxweU 
Tommy  I.  Polks 
Albert  G.  Borlan 
Keith  L.  Christensen 
Arthur  S.  Loughry 
William  I.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Walter  R.  Brown 
Jesse  R.  Greer 
Richard  W.  Hanneman 
WlUle  L.  Lowe.  Jr. 
John  W.  TerwUllger 
Robert  D.  Flint 
Lester  D.  Wldlck,  Jr. 
WUlard  I.  Crumback 
John  L.  Drlefer 
Robert  M.  Sweeney 
Arthur  R.  Hlckle 
Pasquale  L.  Cacace 
Joseph  F.  Golden 
Arthur  L.  Graves 
Donald  B.  DUley 
Edward  J.  Heise 
James  R.  Parsons 
Manuel  H.  L.  Hedges 
Leonard    T.    Preston, 

Jr. 
SrikLarsen 
James  D.  Moody 
Thomas  B.  Dotson 
Charles  E.  Griggs 
Charles  S.  Popok 
PhlUip  M.  Jacobs 
Peter  R.  Worden 
William  R.  Smith 


Terry  W.  Pooehee 
Robert  L.  Hlmbeu^er 
Leo  E.  McGonagle 
Roy  L.  Ray,  Jr. 
Leon  E.  Drouln,  Jr.   (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program),  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  In  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Emlle  S.  Sayegh  (clvUlan  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  captain  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Leslie  Wiener  (clvUlan  coUege  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  Ueutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
manders in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 
Paul  C.  Oregg 
Richard  H.  Tabor 

The  following-named   (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers)  to  be  permanent  Ueutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Raymond  D.  LaChance 
Robert  D.  Roe 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenanta  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  Ueutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

WUbur  A.  Heinz.  Jr. 

WlUUm  P.  Hook 

Michael  R.  Sti^leton 

Clyde  D.  Henderson,  Jr.,  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficer) to  be  a  permanent  Ueutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  tiie 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Edward  J.  McLaughlin 

Glyn  M.  Spearman.  Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  Ueutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


LINS 


Abel,  WlUlam  H. 
Abercrombie,  Frank  E. 
Ablowlch,  Dean  A. 
Adams,  Robert  W. 
Adams,  Max  L. 
Adams,  Chester  A. 
Adams,  Rajrmond  A. 
Adams.  James  W. 
Adcock.  Thomas  W. 
Adler,  Alan  B. 
Affourtlt,  Daniel  J..  Jr, 
Ahem.  James  W. 
Akers.  Bruce 
Akerson.  Arthur  C,  Jr 
Albaugh.  Cleve  W. 
Albers.  Robert  J. 
Albert.  WUliam  A. 


Aldrtch.  WUliam  L. 
Alexander,  Dale  E. 
Alexander,  WUlis  H., 

Jr. 
AUain,  Charles  J. 
AUen.  Robert  J. 
Allen.  Bert  L. 
Allen.  Larry  D. 
Allen.  GeOTge  R. 
AUen.  Julian  A. 
AUen.  Temple  L. 
AUen,  Stanley  B. 
Allen.  James  W. 
.  AUiaon,  Charles  P..  Jr. 
AlUson.  Robert  B. 
AUwlne.  Robert  A. 
Alrlck.  Richard  D. 
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Alston. 


M. 
BobcrtK. 
OofttonB. 
Jr%B. 


O. 

.Jmmmlt. 


■vlN.J. 


jUaOnMko,  lOcbael  B 
Andxw,  KaaB««h  O. 


Antbony.  John  P^  Jr 
Antboay.  loba  A^  n 
ABtonlo.BobcitJ. 
An«oBa.  Vnaels  J. 
Artoogast.  JftiiMB  B. 
Avkla.WUllMMB. 


,DoB«ld8. 
,F»7B. 
.PhU^B^Jlr. 
Annrtrooc>  ChavlH 

Jr. 
Anurad.  Aainino  J.  i 
AnMU.VerUali. 


iL.ni 

AnanMilt.  , 
ilahtwfflgh.  OtarlM 
Ashley.  Boger  T. 
Askron.  Merlin  O. 
Aspas.  Paul  T. 
AuraU.  Donald  Lb 
Ausl«y.PanlC..Jlr. 
AiwUn.Laon 
Ai]atln.a«nalC. 
AToma.  Vincent  S. 
Avary.  Charias  O. 
Avore.  jfalcolm  A. 
Ayre.Z>aaald 
^Ayeoek.  Charias  B. 

Ayen.  JcdmP- 
Babb.DerveyB. 
Babbitt.  Thomas  B 
Babcoek.  William  I 
Bablash.  WlUiam  B 
Bable.  Samuel  8. 
BaeoD.DaaMK. 
Baeon.  Wimam  & 
Baer.BobertD. 
Baeaman.BklMrd 
Bahre.  Oeors*  L^ 
Bailer.  Donald  W.. 
BaUey.  Boy.  *• 
BaUey.OroverC 
Bailey,  Howard  U 
BaOey.JamaaR. 
BaJley,  Charlea  B^ 
BaJley.  Stanley  J.. 
Baimtarld0B.  HonM 
Balnl.DaaBD. 
Balrd.JamaaD. 
Baker.  CurttaU 
Baker,  wniard  Dl 
Baker,  Robert  P. 
Baker.  Maurice  B. 
Baker,  BughB. 
Baker,  Wayne  X. 
Baker.  Robert  P. 
Baker,  Arthur  J., 
Bakun,  WUllam  D 
Baldwin,  William 
Balea.  Bdward  W. 
Ball,  Bkshard  A. 
Ball,  WUUe  B..  Jr. 
Ballard.  WUUam  ( 
Ballard.  Jamaa  O. 
Ballard.  Gary  D. 
BalUncar.BeyO. 
BaDon.  CBMilea  L 
-     Bancroft.  WUllai 
LBobertB. 


Jr. 
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WlUtem  B. 
Banister.  Blehard  M. 
H^n^t  Blohard 
Bannaidk.  Lvoy  B. 
Banner.  DaTld  B. 
Robert  P. 


Barclay.  WUllam  A. 
CharlaaO. 


Baremea,  John  L. 
Bar«ll.JohnP. 
Barklay.  Bppa  B. 
Barlow.  Johnnie  T. 
Barmea,  Yemon  T. 
Bamea,  Harlan  L. 
Bamea.  Barley  H,  Jr. 
Bamea.  Jamaa  B. 
Barney.  Thomas  McM. 
Bamlda.  Paul  B. 
Bams.  David  W. 
Bamu^i.  Daniel  B. 
Baron.  Theodore  L. 
Baron.  Mlfthael 
Barr,  Charlea  T. 
.  Barrett.  Robert  W. 
Barrett,  Hoyt  8. 
Barringar.  Larry  X. 
Barry,  Kenneth  R. 
..Bairy.  BIBhaid  D. 
Bartela.  Albert  L. 
Bartholomew,  Joeeph 

W. 
Bartolett.  Prank  8..  m 
Barton,  Glenn  li. 
Bartach.  Thomas  J. 
L  BartttMk.  Marlon  X. 
Baaham,  Derail  C. 
Bashaw.  Uoyd  W. 
Baaa.WiniamF. 
Bassett.  Jamea  R. 
BateheUor.  John  K., 

J^. 
Batea.  George  E..  Jt. 
Batea.  Barry  T. 
Bates,  Banry  W. 
BattagUa,  William  P. 
BafttertoB,  George  B. 
Battl.  Donald  B. 
BavbUts,  John  E. 
Bauer,  Boger  A. 
Bauer,  Jerry  P. 
Baxnnann,  Arthur  C. 
Baximer,  Donald  G. 
Basley,  Jftrman  O. 
Baxter,  Jamea  B.,  Jt. 
Bay.  Warren  B. 
lyley,  Christopher  T 
1,  Boderle  C. 
VentonB. 
k.  Henry  H. 
Jamea  C. 

■hner  W., 
Jr. 
__itty,  Thomaa  J. 
ft.   Beehtold.  Joeei^  M. 
fr.    Beekv.  Robert  B. 
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.  Perry  8. 

Benaon.  Pater  H. 
Bentaley.  Harold  J. 
Berberleh.  William  D. 
Berg.  George  W..  Jr. 
Bergv.  Walter  B..  nZ 
B«rgert.JameeW. 
Bergmann.  Leland  D. 
Berlgan.  Randa  M. 
Berkey,  Lloyd  A. 
Berkllte,  Ronald  B. 
Berkowlts.  Roaa 
Berronan.  Robert  C. 
Berry.  Kenton  C. 

Berry,  Jamea  T. 

Berry,  NUea  W. 

Berube,  Raymond  K. 
Jr. 

Betterton,  Don  M. 

Beta.  Dale  8.  . 

Beumer.  Theodore  H. 

Beveridge,  Jerry  D. 

Beyera,  Stephen  J. 

Beyrle.BobertP. 

BickneU.  Jamea  N. 

Bickum.  Gilbert  W. 

Blggerstair,  Paul  O. 

Billings.  Robert  A. 

Billinga,  David  J. 

Binaghi.  Joanne  T. 

Binder,  Donald 

Birchett,  John  A.  K., 

m 


Beguln.  Stephen  D. 
Belf ocd.  Balph  W. 
Bell,  Charles  P. 
BeU,  Gary  E. 
Bell,  Bed  D. 
Ben,NolieL. 
BeU,  Bbbert  W.,  Jr. 
BeUows.LeeterK 
Benge.  Albert  H. 
Benitea.BobartD. 
BennaU.  Henry  M. 
Bennett.  Hugh  M. 
Bennett.  Boger  L. 
Bennlgson.  Lawrence 

A. 

Benoit,PBllz 
Benarngv.  DBzr«U  L. 
Benaon.  Lao.  XZX 
Benaon,  Jamas  H. 
Benaon.  Jerome  X. 


Bouky,  WUUam  P. 
Booher.  David  M. 
Boomgaarden.  Marvin 

X. 
Booae.  Donald  B. 
Booth.  Ronald  J. 
Boreen.  Allan  B. 
Bcmemann.  AUred 
Borria.  Charlea  M. 
Bos.  Peter  O. 
Boat.  Donald  W. 
Boswell.  Preddle  L.,  jr. 
Botzum,  Diane 
BouchlUon.  MUton  D. 
Bourke,  Robert  H. 
Bouscaren.  WUUam  J. 
Bowden.  MarUyn  P. 
Bowdoin.  Bcmarr  M. 

Bowen,  Alfred  O. 

Bowley.  Prederick  C. 

Bowling.  Weldon  J. 

Bowman.  Peter  B. 

Bowman,  Robert  J. 

Bowman.  Lloyd 

Bowso-.  John  V. 

Boyd,  Thomas  M. 

Boyer,  Larry  A. 

Boylan.  Jamee  D. 

Boyle,  Robert  H. 

Boyle.  Ftaneis  J. 

Bocarth.  JaekK 

Bracken,  Robert  T. 

Braden,  Moree  8. 


BirtwlsUe,  Richard.  HlBradttrd,  Altted  E. 
BUbing.  Raymond  H.    Bradlord^Erby  D 
Bishop.  John  A. 
Bishop.  Aries  R.     j 
BisseIl.AIIenM.     > 
W«t**''g.  Walter  W. 
Btttenbender.  Karl  C 
Bittner.  Pranda  E. 


Blxby.  Joaeph  A. 
Black.  PhUIlp  R. 
Black.  Rtidolph  R. 
Black,  Herbert  X. 
Blackburn.  William  J 
Blacker.  Richard  W. 
Blackford.  Peter  B 


Bradley.  Ronnie  A. 
Bradt,  Donald  X. 
Brady,  John  B. 
Brandel.  Roland  E. 
Brandon,  John  R. 
Brandqulst,  Roland 
Branham.  Powers  X., 

Jr. 
Branson,  Harry  W.,  Jr. 
Bratton,  James  E. 
Braun,  Prank  B. 
Breckenridge,  Donald 

B. 


Browning.  Robert  X. 
Bruce,  Estel  B. 
Bruee,  Jamea  W..  Jt. 
Bruen.  RIehaid  J. 
Brandbrldga.  Harry  L. 
Brtmttatt.  Oari  X. 
Bniat.  Philip  J. 
Bryan,  John  W. 
Bryan.  Timothy  X. 
Bryant,  Donald  W. 
Bryant.  Oordla  C. 
Bryant,  Baymond.  Jr. 
Bryant.  WUUam  H. 
Bryant.  Xrnast  W. 
Bryant.  WUllam  J. 
Bubeek.  Robert  C. 
Buchana.  Jamee  C. 
Buchart.  John  R. 
Buck.  Duane  X. 
Buebler.  Roy  R. 

Buens.  Peter  R. 

Bullock,  Jamea  P. 

Bundy.  Jerry  L. 

Burdett.  Lawrenee  P. 

Burdett.  Hubert  W., 
Jr. 

Burdge.  Ronald  X. 

Burga,  JOeeph  J. 

Burgesa,  Kenneth  L. 

Burhoe,  John  T. 

Burke,  Robert  D. 

Burkhard,  Charlee  D. 

Burnett,  William  C. 

Bumham,  Robert  C. 

Bumham,  William  T, 

Buma.Danirt  R. 

Bums,  David  P. 

Burns,  Walter  W,,  Jr 


i2Stock.PletcherL.B«*dln8.I^dC. 


Blair.  Nelson  A. 
Blair.  Joaeph  H.,  Jt. 
Blair.  Charlea  B. 
Blakeley,  Jamea  R. 
Blanchard.  Xverlste  J. 
Blanding,  Blehard  L. 
Blankenshlp,  Thomas 

C. 
BUck,  Xmest  C. 
Bliss.  Robert  B..n 
Blockinger.Alvin 

P..  Jr. 
Blome.  Dennis  J. 
Blood.  David  H. 
Bloodsworth.  George 

X. 
Bloodworth,  WUUam 

T. 
Bloom,  Horman  C. 
Bloore,  John  L. 
Blum.XrvinB. 
Blimden.  Alee  R. 
Boarman.  John  T. 
Bobay.  Gary  J. 
Bodenner.  Gearas  X. 
Bodle.  Michael  W. 
Boecker.  Donald  ▼. 
Boesenberg.  John  J. 
Boggs,  Dallas  B. 
Bogle,  Bobert  J. 
Bohn.  Charlea  J..  Jt. 
Boleaak,  WaUaee  It. 
BoMen.  David  R. 
Bollnger,  Charlea  W. 
Bond.  Duana  A. 
Bond,  LaWKm  O. 
Btma.  Ghvlaa  B. 
Bonev.  David  B. 

Bound.  Oardon  A.       •:i^__..     . 

Bonaavma.  Joa^h  X.,  Brown.  Cbeater  A. 
jf  _  Brown.  Thomas  u 

BonsaU,  Donald  X.        Brown,  Nancy  A. 


Bregenzer.  Karl  E. 
Brehm.  Jamee  H. 
Brenton.  Robert  J. 
Brewer.  Shelby  T. 
Brewer,  Eddie  R. 
Brewer,  Vincent  X. 
Brlesemelster,  Norman 

X. 
Bright.  Calvin  P. 
Brimmage,  Klrby  L. 
Bringhurst,  WUUam. 

Jr. 
Brlaalden.  Don  J. 
Bristol.  William  W. 
Broach.  John  C. 
Broadfleld,  Donald  X. 
BroadwaU.  WUllam  R. 
BroadweU.  Ronald  X. 

Broeken.  John  P.,  Jr. 

Broekman.  John  L., 
Jr. 

Broemser.  Gary  M. 

Broerman.  Neal  J. 

BrogUo.  John  D. 

Brooke.  Bobert  H. 

Brooks.  Xdward  W. 

Brooks.  James  8. 

Broker,  Robert  L. 

Brown,  Charlee  K. 

Brown,  Harold  E. 

Brown,  Xdward  K. 

Brown,  Clyde  B. 

Brown.  Ployd  W. 

Brown.  James  M. 

Brown,  Marlon  L. 

Brown.  Elbert  L..  Jt. 

Brown,  Donald  H. 

Brown.  Baldwin  B. 

Brown.  Lester  M. 


Carter,  Charles  W.  P. 
Carter,  Vtederleh  T. 
Oarwln,  Paul  L. 
CaM.OatvtaW. 
Caaey.  SUphen  B. 
Oaicartay.  Ohariea  B. 
Caatle.WUUsB. 
Caswell.  Gordon  C. 
Gate,  Diana  J. 
Cater,  Charlee  X. 
Oatee,  Donald  X. 
OatUn.  JoneM. 

Catron,  Delbert  P. 

Cavey.  Morris  N. 

Cawthon,  Alon  B. 

Caylor.  Daniel  R. 

Oeall.JohnP. 

OenH,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Oesarlo,  Rlohard  A. 

Chabot.  Peter  G. 

Chain.  David  A. 

ChaUfonr,  Clark  L. 

Chambers,  Thomaa  D. 

Chancy,  Xogene  J. 

Chandler    Harold,  Jr. 

Channel,  Clyde  L. 

Chapman.  Charlea  A. 

Chapman,  Jay  W. 

Chartera.  Michael  P. 

Chase.  Leroy  O. 
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Banca.  Qnanah  C. 

Bancy.  Baymood  B. 

Banklna,  Jack  T. 

Banaea,  Klrhy  W.. 
Jr. 

Hansen.  Boy  B. 

Hansen.  BlgttU.Jtr. 

Hanson,  Bonald  D. 

BanaoB.  Balph  B, 

Banvey.  Jaaaes  W. 

Barden.JanIX 

Bardesty.  mchasl 

Bardgrave.  Jamas  L 

Bsrdln.  BUUe  B. 

Bardin.  Anoe  H. 

Hardlstsr.  Bex  J. 

Hardt.  William  A. 
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Hardy.  BslphB. 
Barpsvs.  Paul  K. 
Baxgrove.  JssMs  C 
Barker,  Donald  A. 
Barkay.  ftsktns  U.  Jr. 
nailiissB  MfiTTlnn 
Barlet*.JohaO. 

•.WlUiamR. 


C. 


Barmon.  Slmer  L..  Jr. 
BamatfA  Jossph  J. 
Barper.  Blehaid  T. 
Barrl8,OarlB..Jr. 
Barrla,  Henry  F..  Jr. 
Barrla.J.11. 
Barris.JackD. 
Harris.  WUUsm  J. 
BaiTlsoa.  OxaaTei  I*. 
BarrlsoB.  Jbs  P. 
Barrlson.  Marlon  C. 
Bairison.  Wnilam  D. 
Banrlson.  wnUam  L. 
Bart.CUffordA. 
Bart.  Edward  M. 
Bart.  Irving  B..III 
Bartman.  Clarence  P. 
Bartman.  Berbert  C. 
Bartsen.  Clyde  W. 
Harts.  Bdward  K. 
BaskeU.  Richard  D. 
BaakeU.  Bdward  O. 
Haasel.  William  O.. 

Jr. 
Hastle.  wmiam  J. 
Hatfield.  Bverette 
Hatley.  Carmon  W. 
Hatton.  WUllam  C. 
Baubold.  Samuel  A. 
Hauck.  Kenneth  H.. 

Jr. 
Baughton.  David  B. 
Haungs.  Richard  E. 
Hanser,  Oene  W. 
Havery.  Jcdin  W. 
HaiHcey.  Bobert  J. 
Hawkins.  Robert  I. 
Hawkins.  Victor  L. 
Hayes.  Baymond  R. 
Hayes.  Aunes  W. 
Hayes.  Charles  W. 
Haylee.  Bobert  W.,  Jr. 
Hays.  Jlmmle  D. 
Hays.  John  B. 
Hays.  Leonard  C. 
Hays.  RnseeU  O. 
Hasard,  Bdward  P.. 
Jr. 

Hasard,  Roberta  L. 

Basel  wood,  Ernest  R. 
,  Hssucba,  Paul  C. 
,  Heaeoek,  Louis  W. 

Head,  Thomas  A. 

Healy,  Patrick  R. 

Heasley,  Allen  D. 

Heath,  8tuart  R. 
[.,Heath,  John  L. 

Heath.  David  M. 

Heckman.  Robert  J. 

Heckman.  Bonald  W. 

Heffeman,  Charles  F. 

Heger.  Wayne  F. 

Hegg.  Daniel  R. 

Beilpem.  Roger  F. 

Hellyer.  James  A. 

Befanann.  Jack  B. 

Helmlck.  Bdwln  B. 

Helms.  David  F. 

Helms,  Lawrence  S. 

Helsley,  Jack 

Hemmer.  John  K. 

Hemry.  JackM. 

Henderaon.  Thotnaa  8. 

Hendrlz.  Marlon 

Hendry.  John  A. 

Henley,  WilUe  D. 

Henneaaey.  John  T. 

Henning,  HaroWi  B. 

Henrlsi.  John  T. 

Henry.  Jamea  O..  Jr. 

Bfenaley.  Herahal  W. 
Bepbum,  Baymond  O. 


Herbeln.JokaO.  Bobar.  Ksttharlne  B 

Bertoart.  Bobert  W.       Buber.DaaK. 
Berkart.  BtafeMrd  B.  B.  Babarman.  Benjamin 

BerriJV. " J"  MIshael -— w  ,. 

Berrtey.  Janet  L. 
Hervcy.  John  C,  Jr. 
Hesa.  Avbrta  D. 
Hettich.  Bobby  8. 
Beuberger.  Nathan  A. 
Beuaer.  Haiman  P. 
Heu8tia.BltaJ. 
Heylng,  BmastB. 
Heynemaa.  Baaafl  B. 
Hlckey.  Bdward  P. 
Hlckey.  Dennis  J..  IV 
Hickman.  Jossph  C. 
Hickman.  Joaksr  D. 
Hicks.  BOtaee  R. 
Bight.  Bamlee  B..  Jr. 
Hightowar.  Bogcr  W. 
Hilder.  Lewis  B. 
Hill.  Arthur  8..  Jr. 
Hill.  Charlss  W..  Jr. 
HIU,  Frederick  W..  Jr. 
Hill.  James  D. 


JadiD. 
Hughes.  Boy  J. 
Hughes.  Bmarsi 

Jr. 
Bu^MS.  Boyston 
Huhn.  John  H. 
Hull.  Cbaries  K 
Bnlvarsbom.  Freder- 
ick W. 
Hungate.  Jossph  W. 

HunneU,  William  R. 

Hunt,  prank  M..  Jr. 

Hunt.  Oeorge  W..  Jr. 

Hunter,  Raymond  B. 

Hunter.  Baymond  A. 

Huntley.  Donald  B. 

Huntzinger.  Kent  8. 

Hurlbint.  Joeeph  S. 

Hurlbut,  Bonny  A. 

Husta.  William 

Hutchins.  Jsmes  R. 

Hutchinson.  Aubry  B. 


Hlmmeleln.  Barman  T.  Hutchinson.  Bruce  B. 


Hlndal.  Marvin  O. 
Hinely.BlllottP. 
Hinkel.  Bonald  W. 
HinkeL  Jay  E. 
Hlnton.  Aloneous  S.. 

Jr. 
Hits,  lliomss  B. 
Bizson.  John  D. 
Hixson.  Harry  P..  Jr. 
Hoag.  Jean  W. 
Hoagland.  William  W 
Hoch.  Bobert  O..  Jr. 
Hodges.  Myron  W. 
Hoeekar.  Blchard  O. 
Hoemleln.  Biimell  P. 


Hutt,  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 
Hyde.  Thomas  A. 
Hyde,  Walter  J. 
lanuod.  Bobert  J. 
Ide.  Charles  H. 
Ide.  Henry  C. 
leuter,  Predric  B. 
Ilg,  Raymond  P. 
Inderlied,  WUllam  T., 

m 

Ingram.  David  L. 
Ireland.  Delbert  H. 
Irons,  Gary  8. 
Irving.  Verne  H. 
Isaksen,  George  A. 


H<«man.  Joseph  P..  jr.Isenburg.  WlUlam,  Jr 


Hoffman.  Drake  A 
Hoffman.  Btehard  P. 
Hoffman.  Oarl  K. 
Hoffman.  Hubert  L. 
Hogan.  Robert  T. 
Hoke,  John  R.,  n 
Holcomb,  Bdward  L. 
Holden.  Durward  B. 
Holeman.  Charles  W. 
Holland.  Donald  M. 
HoUoway.  Blchard  B. 
Holmes,  John  A. 


Ivy,  Richard  G. 
Iwatsu.  David  K. 
Jaap.  Joseph  D. 
Jacobs.  Lawrence  R. 
Jacobson.  Gerald 
Jacobson.  Clyde  A. 
James,  John  D. 
James.  Stephen  R. 
James.  Aaron  C. 
James,  Mary  C. 
Janes,  ComeU  M. 
Janke.  Roger  A. 


Hohnes.  Walter  M..  Jr.  Jaye.  JaoMS  BU  Jr 


Holmes.  Roland  K 
Holts,  Robert  8. 
Hood,  "J"  "V 
Hood.  William  J. 
Hood.  William  8..  Jr. 
Hoppin.  Thomas  B. 
Horn.  Floyd  K,  Jr. 
Horn.  Frank  G. 
Homaday.  Gregg  W. 
Homsby,  Michael  D. 
Borsch,  Arthur  R. 
Hort,  John  A. 
Horton.  Jack  O..  Jr. 
Horton,  Norman  L. 
Horton.  Ethel  L. 
Horton.  Andrew  S. 
Horve.  Leslie  A. 


Jeffreys.  Robert  B. 
Jeffries,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Jenkins.  Dale  A. 
Jenkins.  Wendal  L. 
Jenkins.  Clifton  W. 
Jennings.  William  T. 
Jennings.  Lawrence  P. 
Jensen.  Robert  W. 
Jensen,  Robert  E. 
Jensen,  Melvin  H. 
Jensen.  James  L..  Jr. 
Jerding.  Frederick  N. 
Jerrell.  Donald  G. 
Jeske.  Donald  C. 
Jochem,  Raymond  D. 
Joerres,  Donald  C. 
Johannesen,  Robert  E. 


HoughtUn.  Robert  Q.JobniJum.TtaajA. 


Jr. 
Houk.  Donald  R. 
Hover,  Fted  B. 
Howard,  Lee  F. 
Howard,  Albert  O..  Jr. 
Howard.  James  R. 
Howe,  Donald  L. 
Howell.  Norman  B. 
Howell.  Swebeton  8., 

Jr. 
HoweO.  Frederick  J. 
Bower.  WUUam  B. 
Howerton.  Norman  J. 
Hubbard,  Orrln  B. 
Hubbard,  Chartea 

Jt. 


Johns,  Jamea  E. 
Johns.  Homer  C,  Jr. 
Johnsoi,  Donald  C. 
Johns<m.  Stephen,  Jr. 
Johnson.  James  E. 
Johnson.  Larry  D. 
Johnscm.  Iver  R. 
Johnson.  Joseph  H. 
Johnson.  Clayton  A. 
Johnscm.  AUred  E. 
Johnson,  Ronald  E. 
Johnson,  Eugene  H.. 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Donn  R. 
W.,  Jcdinson.  Ronald  B. 
Johnson,  James  W. 


Hubbard.  Tsrrenos  O. 
Huber,  Peter  J. 


Johnson,  Berbert  W. 
Johnson.  Kenneth  8. 


Johnson.  Malvla  B. 

Jn^nmnn,  gjllntnn  B. 

Johnson.  Albert  P..  Jr. 
Johnson.  Frederick  B. 
Johnson.  Kenneth 
Johnston.  James  B. 
Johnston,  Lawrence 

H..  Jr. 
Johnston,  Robert  A. 
Johnston.  Dotiglas  M.. 

Jr. 
Jones.  Gordon  8. 
Jones.  David  H. 
Jones.  Bobsrt  B. 
Jonss.  Wallaee  B. 
Jones.  Oatvln  L. 
Jones,  CanoU  B. 
Jones.  Bonald  L. 
Jones.  NeU  W. 
Jones,  WUllam  B. 
Jones.  Hugh  8. 
Jones.  John  B. 
Jones.  Charles  D. 
Jones.  Keith  8. 
Jones,  Walter  R. 
Jones,  Raymond  G., 

Jr. 
Jones.  Patricia 
Jones.  Jerry  8. 
Jones.  David  L. 
Jones.  TlKmss  P..  Jr. 
Jones,  Joseph  J. 
Jones,  Robert  J. 
Joost,  Rodney  B. 
Jordan,  Aubrey  H. 
Jordan.  Alexander  J., 

Jr. 
Jordan,  John  L.,  Jt. 
Jorgensen,  Blnar  O. 
Jortner,  Marvin  W. 
Joy,  Joeeph  B. 
Juergens,  Kenneth  C. 
Junker.  Howard  R. 
Justice,  Billy  D. 
Kaelln,  James  N. 
Kaeser,  Harold  G. 
Kagy,  VbgU  C. 
Kahler,  Robert  C. 
Kalb.  David  G. 
Kalenowsky,  John  B. 
Kanady.  Garland  H., 

Jr. 
Karampelss.  Angelo 

N. 
Karl.  Daniel  D. 
Karsten,  Peter  J. 
Kau,  Melvin  B.  M.  K. 
Kauffman,  Lawrence 

B. 
KauUen.  Fred  P. 
Kay,  Francis  D. 
Kazebee,  Raymond  G. 
Kear,  Patrick  V. 
Kearney.  Laurence  J.. 

Jr.. 
Keating.  Arthur  L. 
Keenum,  Guy 
Keepln,  Robert  H. 
Kehm.  William  C. 
Keister,  Jamieson  C. 
Keith,  Joseph 
Keithline,  William  W 
Keliikoa.  Bdward  N. 
KeUeher,  Dermod 
Kelley.  Thomas  G. 
Kelly,  Michael  J.,  Jr. 
Kelsay,  Leslie  B. 
Keltner,  Jackie  L. 
Kennedy,  Joseph  A. 
Kennedy,  Eugene  M. 
Kennedy.  Jerry  P. 
Kenney,  John  M. 
Kephart,  Robert  M. 
Keptaart.  Robert  V. 
Kerlin.  Roger  L. 
Kemer.  Le<m  W. 
Kerns,  Lyle  K. 
Kerns,  Bmest  C. 
Kerns,  Alexander  H. 
Kesler,  Gene  P. 


Kessal,  Glenn  B. 
Key,  Paul  L..n 
Khouxy.  Charles  R.. 

Jr. 
KUgaUon.  James  R. 
KiUen.  Kenneth  B. 
KillingWrBdwln  B. 
Kinchsloe.  Lawrence 

B. 
King.  Jerry  C. 
King.  Jamas  W. 
King.  Kennsth  P. 
Kingsbury.  Karl  C. 
Klngsley.  Frederic  T. 
Kinney.  Jamea  R. 
Kinnie.  Phillip  B..  Jr. 
Kirklen.  Jaok  L. 
Kiser.  WlUlam  B. 
Kiaer.  Hoyt.  Jr. 
Kishel.  Gene  P. 
KUtler.  Michael  W.. 

Jr. 
Kitoh.Dale 
Kitzmlller,  Oscar  V. 
Klauaegger.  Robert  B. 
Kling.  Thomaa  C  Jr. 
Klingeblel.  Alfred  C. 
Knapp.  Oarl  A. 
Knaner.  Predric  8. 
Knight.  Vaughn  L.     ^ 
Knipiia.  Larry  D. 
Knoll,  John  R. 
Knopf,  Peter  W. 
Knorr.  David  J. 
Knouae.  Phillip  K. 
Knowlea.  Chartea  B. 
Knuts.  Jamea  B. 
Koberg.  John  A. 
Kobylarcsyk.  Clarence 

E. 
Koch.  Charles  B..  II 
Koh,  Barry 
Kobl.Orlin  A. 
Kohlmeyer,  Charles 

F. 
Kohut,  Joseph  J. 
Konetchy,  Oeorge  J. 
Konewko,  Bvoett  L. 
Koon,  Norman  C. 
KoontB,  Bonald  L. 
Kopp.  Btaner  M.,  Jr. 
Korbs,  Donald  B. 
Korehdc.  Charies  8. 
Korte.  Joseph  N. 
Kortge.  Bernard  W. 
KoraenSky.  George  J.. 

Jr. 
Kowall,  Robert  J. 

Kramer,  Harvey  P. 

Krause,  Eugene  8. 

Kreasslg,  Richard  M. 

Kreiner,  Bdward  T. 

Kreps.  Oren  A. 

Krese,  Bobert  A. 

Kretschmsr,  Karl  H. 

Krlstensen.  Gall  A. 

Kromer,  Ronald  C. 

Kropac,  John  R. 

Kroyer,  George  P. 

KniUsch,  Alan  H. 

Kubisben,  Michael  A. 

Kuhhnan,  WUllam 

Kuhrt.  Bdward  C. 

Kujawa.  GaU  8. 

Kundrat.  Reginald 

Kunkle.  Robert  B. 

Kui«.  Robert 

Laber.  Oeorge  E. 

Lablane,  Harold  8. 

Lacette,  Robert  L. 

Lachnlcht,  Johh  P. 

Lafferty,  Patrick  J. 

Lafrance,  Gerald 

Lain,  Calvin  E. 

Lall^ly.  Charlee  T. 

Lairaon.  Don  D. 

Lake.  John  T. 

Lamb.  Donald  K. 

Lamb,  Jay  W. 

Lamb,  Rufua  N..  Jr. 
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Lambaeh.  Carl  B. 
Lambertson,  Roy  P., 

Jr. 
Lambertson,  Wayne  B 
Lammers,  LenntsL. 
Lamontagne,  Richard 

R. 
Land,  Walter  R. 
Lane,  Clinton  R. 
Lane,  J.  D. 
Lane,  John  W. 
Lane,  Samuel  D. 
Lang,  Joseph  McM., 

Jr. 
Lang,  James  R. 
Lang.  Peter  T. 
Langdon.  Stewart  D. 
Langen.  Joseph  H. 
Langston.  James  D. 
Lanham.  Michael  8. 
Lankerd.  Charies  B. 
Lannlng,  Bruce  E. 
Lanouette,  Raymond 

P. 
Lansdowne,  Alan  E. 
Lants,  PhUlip  E. 
Large,  Btwyn  P. 
Larkin,  Bugene  P.,  Jr. 
Larsen,  Lawrence  M. 
Larsen,  Tom  B. 
Larsen,  Richard  M. 
Larson.  Stanley  M. 
Laraon,  Vtank  C. 
Larson,  Richard  H. 
Lasch.  Charles  A. 
Latimer,  Peyton  R. 
Laufer,  WUllam  H. 
Laukaltis,  Bdward  P. 
Laurvick.  Richard  E. 
Laux,  William  J. 
LaveBe,  John  M. 
La  very,  Richard  J.,  Ill 
Leahy,  John  P..  HI 
Lawinski.  Henry  A. 
Lawlor.  Francis  J. 
Lawrence.  Henry  L.  H.. 

Jr. 
Lawrence.  Richard  W. 
Lawson.  Fred  W. 
Leader.  John  C. 
Leathem.  Douglas  B. 
Leblanc,  Henry  R. 
Leblanc,  Arsene.  Jr. 
Lebrecht.  Clifford  W. 
Leduc,  Ernest  R. 
Lee,  Jerald  K. 
Lee.  lAwrence  L. 
Lee,  Robert  C. 
Lee,  Tommy  H. 
Lees.  Michael  J. 
Legare,  Thomas  C.  R., 

Jr. 
Leggett,  Melvin  E. 
Lehane,  Jeremiah  J., 

Jr. 
Lehn.  Richard  M. 
Leimonas,  Sigitas 
Leipold.  Frederick  J. 
Lemaster.  James  L. 
Lemaster,  Morris 
Lemond,  WiUiam  T. 
Leonard.  WUllam  J. 
Leszccynski,  Edward  J. 
Letourneau,  Joseph  R. 

L. 
Lettington,  Thomas  P. 
Levasseur,  Marshall  J., 

Jr. 
Levasseur,  Rudol|A  O. 
Leveeque.  Raymond  D. 
Levin.  Victor 
Levine,  EmUH. 
Levine,  Julea  I. 
Levy,  Edwin,  Jr. 
Lew,  Girard  T. 
Lewis,  Ralph  M. 
Lewis.  Boy  T..  Jr. 
Lewis.  William  E.,  Jr. 
Lewis.  Harry  C. 
Lewis,  Porter,  Jr. 
Uckfold,  P.  R..  m 


Lightner.  Bobert  B. 
LUly,  Joseph  W. 
Lind,  Eugene  B. 
Lindsay.  Oaorge  W. 
Lindsey.  James  A. 
Ii^pd**-***",  Q*»«*p«^  B. 
Linenrtoll.  John  A. 
Linn,  Joe  E. 
Lippold.  Walter  J. 
Littell.  Gerald  L. 
Litten.  Robert  A. 
Little,  Robert  R. 
Littlefleld.  James  W. 
LivingMon.  Gerald  W. 
Livingston.  James  M. 
Lloyd.  William  B..  Jr. 
Lloyd.  Roger  M. 
Uoyd,  Roger  W. 
Locher.  William  W. 
Locher,  James  R. 
Lockle.  WUUam  E..  Jr. 
Loden.  Richard  L. 
Loebel.  Leonard  F. 
Logan.  Billy  B. 
Logan.  Alexander  8. 
Logue,  Blchard  J. 
Logue.  John  P. 
Lomaz,  Norman 
Long.  Gaeton  A..  Jr. 
Long,  Josei^ 
Long,  William  C. 
Longaker,  Harold  L. 
Longdon.  Bobert  8. 
Longmeier.  Norman  B. 
Longmire.  Thomas  W. 
Longton,  Bdward  B. 
Loonam.  Bernard  J. 
Lopresti.  Frank  P. 
Love,  Bonnie  B. 
Loveland,  Lynn  8. 
Loveland.  Kenneth  W. 
Lowe.  Robert  W. 
Lowery,  Fred  K.,  Jr. 
Lowman.  Raymond  D. 
Lowrey,  Donald  P. 
Lowsley,  Ivon  H..  Jr. 
Loy,  Donald  L. 
Lucas.  Bdward 
L\Kas.  James  B. 
Luce,  George  B. 
Ludwigsen.  Charles  M. 
Luke.  John  C. 
Lund,  Frederick  M. 
Lunny.  Robert  M. 
Lusby.  John  P. 
Lusignan.  John  M. 
Lynch,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Lynch,  John  P..  Jr. 
Lyons.  Daniel  B. 
Mabry.  James  D. 
Mabry.  Fred  W..  Jr. 
MacDonald.  Walter  P. 
Mace,  James  A. 
MacPadden.  Bobin  C. 
MachholB.  Donald  B. 
BlacKay,  George  W. 
Macke.  Richard  C. 
Mackey.  PhUip  B 
Mackle.  David  L. 
MacKinnon,  WilUam 

B. 
MacLeod.  Kenneth 

L..  in 
Madigan.  William  P. 
Magee,  Human 
Magnuuen.  Norman 

J. 
Mahany,  Walter  H. 
Mahathey,  Clague  O. 
Mahoney,  DannoP. 
Main,  Christopher  A. 
Mainea.  Robert  L. 
MakeU.ToivoW. 
Maki.  Weldon  E. 
Makovic.  George  8. 
Makowski.  Walter  F. 
Mallari.  William  A. 
Malmberg,  Norman  B. 
Malone.  John  P. 
Malone.  Claude  H. 
Malone,  Elmer  D. 


Mamer.  Bdwln  J. 
Manlove.  Jamea  C. 
Manlove.  William 

W.,  Jr. 
Mann,  Barry  P. 
BAann.  Robot 
Manning.  WUllam  8 
Manstil.  Waymond 
Manser.  Bobert  J. 
Mansi.Lecm 
Manuel.  John  F. 
Marburger,  George 

O.,  Jr. 
Mares,  David  L. 
Mariano,  OUl>at 

T..Jr. 
Marinelli,  Leonard 

P.,  Jr. 
Maricee.  NeU  D. 
Marker,  WUUam  J. 
Markley,  James  L. 
Marlln,  Blchard  B. 
Marquis.  David  R. 
Marr,  George  M. 
Marsh,  Prank  J..  Jr. 

Marsh,  Lawrence  E. 

MarshaU.  James 

MarshaU.  James  S. 

Marshall.  John  R. 

MarshaU.  Ronald  P. 

Martel,  Norman  L. 

Marti,  llKmias  J. 

Martin,  Jcatiph  R.  R. 

Martin,  llMmias  D. 

Martin,  Glynn 

Martin,  Robert  K 

Martin,  Gay.  O..  Jr. 

Martin.  Frank 

Martin.  Clifford  I. 

Mashbum.  Charles  A. 

MaskeU.  Charles  M. 

Mason.  Charles  C. 

Mason,  Ronald  R. 

Mathews.  James  E.. 
Jr. 

Matouk,  George  P. 

Matthew,  Gail  E. 

Matthews.  Robert  S. 

Mattson,  Karl  R. 

Matulka.  Robert  D. 

Mauro,  Peter  J. 

Maxfteld.  JackM. 


McCuUough.  Michad 

8. 
MeCuUough.  Larry  D. 
McCxme.  George  B. 
McDoIe.  JSmas  B. 
McDonald.  Lse  R. 
McDonald.  WttUam  M. 
McDonnell,  Lawrence 

J. 
McDonough.  Thomaa 

P. 
McDoxigaU.  Donald  J. 
McDoweU.  Thomas  N. 
McDowell.  Brian  J. 
McEwan.  Donald  P. 
MePaddcn.  Donald  O. 
McParlane.  Bobert  D. 
McGaigiU.  Mark 
McCtaugbey.  James  P. 
McOaw.  Robert 
McGiUwry.IraO. 
McGinn,  John  P..  Jr. 
McGlasson.  Boss 
McGlatbery.  Monte  N. 
McGonegal.  William  P. 
McGovem.  John  P. 
McOrath.  MUtcm  A. 
McGregor,  lames  R. 
McGrew.  Joe  W. 
McHenry,  MUton  B. 
McKean.  Bobert  A.,  m 
McKenney.  George  G., 

Jr. 
McKeon.  Guy  B. 
McKeon.  Bdward  J., 

Jr. 
McKlmens,  Paul  K. 
McKinley.  Bobtft  N. 
McKinley,  Douglas  E. 
McKinney.  Kenneth 

W. 
McKinna,  Michael  D. 
McKinney.  James  B. 
McKinney.  John  W. 
McKnlght.  Franklin  D. 
McClean,  John  H. 
McLean.  Mmes  B.,  Jr. 
McLeod.  Samuel  D.. 

Jr. 
McManus.  Arthur  T. 
McMurray.  Marquis  E. 
McNabb,  John  M 


Meredith.  Blchard  B. 
MerikangMt.  James  B. 
MeriU.  Donald  L. 
Merrick.  Martin  P. 
MerriU.  Mlchatf  H. 
Mervine.  Lowrie  B. 
Meyer,  Bobwt  A. 
Michael,  Glen  R. 
Michads.  Albert  McM. 
Michalskl.  Loote,  Jr. 
Michel.  Alan  B. 
Midaa.  Mlchati  T..  Jr. 
MUes.  Samuel  A..  II 
MUlar,  Bobert  L. 
Miller.  WiUlam  E.,  Jr. 
Miller,  Richard  A. 
Miller,  George  B. 
Miller,  PhU  A. 
MUler,  Donald  Lu 
MiUw.  Robert  B. 
Mllllgan.PtankT. 
MiUion,  Bdwln  P..  Jr. 
MiUs.  Richard  B. 
MUlsaps.  Blduurd  Z. 
Milne.  Douglas  8. 
Mima.  Norman  W..  Jr. 
Mims,  William  J. 
Mishler.  Douglas  L. 
MitcheU.  William  A. 


May.  Walt«r  A.  McNaughton.  WlUiam 

Maynard,  llieodore  W.     j.    ^ 


BCaynard,  Mark  J 
Mayo,  John  B..  Jr. 
Marxan.  Carl  A..  Jr. 
McAfee.  Robert  B. 
McAfee.  Bonald  J. 
McAfee.  Bobert  8. 
McCabe,  Michael  J. 
McCaU.  James  B. 
McCaUum,  Carl  P. 

McCarthy.  Bobert  J.     „„„„  «««*««  v^, 
McCartney,  Roy  S.,  Jr.  Meardy,  Ronald  R 
McCasklU,  Chartea  E..  Medaris,  WlUlam  W 
Jr.  Meek,  William  A.  J. 

McCausIand,  John  E.    Meeker,  Harold  L. 
McClanahan,  Asbby  A.  Meeks.  Joseph  R 


El 
McNee,  Malcolm  R. 
McNeiU,  James  B. 
McNew,  Clyde  E.,  Jr. 
McPberson,  Willard  W. 
McQualg.  Clarence  M. 
McSurely,  Hugh  B. 
Meadows,  Jackie  W. 
Meagher,  Maurice  P.. 

Jr. 
Means,  Michael  O. 


Megin,  Thomas  L. 
Mehelich,  Jacob  R. 
Mehl,  Henry  T. 
Mehl,  Wayne  J. 
Mehldau,  Alan  P. 
Meier,  George  B. 
Meinlcke,  Thomas  A. 
Meislahn,  Harry  P. 


McClanahan,  Ted 
McClarren,  Balph  G. 
McCloskey,  Terry  J. 
McCliue,  Melvin  M. 
McClure,  Thomas  W. 
McClure.  Nathan  P. 
McConnell.  James  M. 

McConnell,  James  T.     

McCormick,  Walter  8.,  Mellott,  Harlan  B. 

Jr.  Melton.  Jack  L. 

McCormack.  Harry  A.   Mendelis,  John  C. 
McCormack,  Elmer  L.  Mendenhall,  Nathan 
McCormick,  OUie  B.         J.,  Jr. 
McCourtney,  Theo  H.,  MendenhaU.  Robert  L. 

Jr.  Meng,  WUllam  P. 

McCoy,  Jimmy  H.  Mengason.  James 

McCoy.  Walter  L.  Menikheim.  Douglas 

McCracken.  WiUiam  P.    K. 
McCracken,  Robert  F.  Menshouse.  Jack  R. 
McCrackon,  Max  D.      Mercer.  Benjamin  F.« 
McCrork.  John  C.  Jr.       UZ 


Murphy,  Howard  L. 
Murphy,  Bdward  R.. 

Jr. 
Murray,  nanels  H. 
Miuray,  Arthur  P. 
Murray.  Allan  W. 
Murray.  J<dxn  J. 
Mxirray,  Joseph  A.. 

Jr. 
Musser.  Benjamin  C. 
Museman.  Bdward  J. 
Mustard.  JamaaD. 
Myers,  George  C,  Jr. 
Myers,  OaollB..  Jr. 
Naab,  Geoffrey 
Nagel,  David  J. 
Nagle.  Charles  L. 
Nale,  Jamea  F. 
Nanney,  Bobert  G. 
Nantau,  Norman  B. 

Neal,  Jamea  J. 

NeapoUtan.  Richard 
C. 

Neary.  Joaqih  P..  Jr. 

Neblett.  Bobert  B. 

Neef,  Jamea  V. 

Neher,  J<din  D. 

Netfert.DonaUL. 

NeUl,  Wlllkun  8. 

Neiman.  Howard  A. 


I 


Mitohell.  WUllam  T      

MitcheU.  nrederick  G.  Nelson.  Jamm  B. 

MitcheU.  Paul  J.  Nelson.  Fraads  B. 

Moerdyk.  Bernard  N. 

Moersch^  David  C. 

Mohoridk,  Hticn  M. 

MoUer.  Arthur  B..  Jr. 

MoUer.  Herman  W. 

Mongan.  Thomas  B. 

Montague.  Gerald  P. 

Montanaxo.  Josn>>*  A. 


Nelson.  Stuart  N.M. 
Nelson,  Bogv  B. 
Nelson.  Roger  W. 
Nelson.  George  A. 
Nelson.  Batman  B. 
Nelson.  VIetar  L. 
Nelson.  Gerald  A. 
Nemeosky.  Martm  J.. 


Montgomery.  David  XL    jr. 
Moon,  Charlie  M.  Nesbltt.  Bobert  C,  Jr. 

Moore,  Durward  B..  Jr.  Nesmtth.  Raysacmd  C. 
Moore.  William  B.         Nester.  Irrtn  C. 
Moore,  Lawrence  B.       Neumann,  Joseph  J. 
Moore.  James  O..  m      Newhouse.  Alan  R. 
Moore,  Theodore  C,  Jr.  Newman.  Donald  W. 


Moore,  Richard  M.. 
Moore.  WiUiam  F. 
Moore.  Jamas  L..  Jr. 
Moore,  John  A. 
Moore,  James  E. 
Moore,  Walter  B. 
Moore.  David  K. 
Moore.  Dennla  A. 


Jr.  Newman.  AA  O. 
Newsom,  Elmer  D. 
Newton.  Winston  P. 
Nlccimi.  Leonard  G. 
Nichols.  Hexsehel  C. 
Nichols.  Keith  A. 
Nickeraon.  Charles  A. 
Niedarer.  Bobert  A. 


Moordiead.  WiUiam  8.  Nitsehks.  BIdiard  N 


Moot.  Zane  A. 
Moralea.  AITonao  H. 
Moran.  John  P. 
Moran.  Manrioe  J. 
Morey,  Blchard  8. 
Morgan.  Barold  B. 
Morgan.  Morria 
Moroney,  Charles  C. 
Morriaon,  Blchard 
Morria.  Robert,  ni 
Morriaon.  Robert  H. 
Morria.  Themes  V. 


Nixon,  Murray  C. 
Noland.  Bobert  F. 
Norbeck.  Cart  8. 
Nordwall,  Cnrtla  C. 
Norman.  8hddon 
Norman.  Bobert  A. 
Norris.  Kay  L. 
Northnxp.  BusseU  L. 
Norton,  Paul  8. 
Novak.  Barlan  W. 
Novak.  Michael  J. 
Novotxiey.  CUyton  L. 


Morris.  Clarenoe  A..  Jr.  Noyee.  Arthur  L. 


Morris.  Lewis  L. 
Morris.  Bobert  C. 
Morris.  Carl  M. 
Morrissey.  Jon  E. 
Morrow,  nederie  I. 
Moecoe.  Loren  J. 
Mosher.  Andrew  C. 
Mosher,  Frands  E. 
Moss,  Ambler  B..  Jr. 
Mott,  Carleton  E. 
Mrazik,  Albert 
Mucha,  Marvin  P. 
Mudd,  Blchard  L. 
Mulheam.  Baymond 

R. 
Mullln,  WUllam  S. 
MxUlins.  William  B 
Mumford.  Stanley  B. 
Munger.  Praneis  X. 
Munroe.  Frank  A.,  in 
Mxirdock.  Charles  D. 
Murphy.  Michael  L. 


Nuemberger.  Herbert 

C. 
Nugent.  Leonard  J. 
Nunez.  Samud 
Nunn,  Jamm  L. 
Nystrom.  Bobert  E. 
Oaks,  Eugene  W. 
Gates.  Kenneth  L. 
Oberlander,  Clifford  C. 
O'Brien,  James  E. 
O'Brien.  Thomas 
O'Brien.  Thomas  P. 
CBrten.  Ward  J. 
O'Brien.  George  D..  Jr. 
O'Brien.  Frederick 
O'Conik^  Bobert  T. 
O'ConneU.  Patrick  G. 
CDeU.  Ralph  V. 
Odom.  "J"  "W" 
CFarren.  James  T. 
Ogles.  Homer  C. 
Oldf ather.  DaiUel  O. 
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Olds.  DftVid  D. 
01ds.arafMt>. 
OUT«r,  CtiMUr  F. 
OUM1.W1I11MBP. 

OlaoouLinkT 
Olaon.  Donald  L. 
O'MaUey.JohaP. 
Oney.  Jam—  B. 
Onej.  W»rr«n  W. 
Onk«n,  a«iM  A. 
OrMsb.  VlnoMit  A. 
Ortencran.  B^ph  W.. 

Jr. 
Ortnum,  John  C. 
OBhcU.  Waltar  S. 
OsborxM.  John  B. 
Ostrom.  KnuMth  R. 
OsulUran.  Paul  K. 
Otis.  Howard  L. 
Otis.  John  W. 
OtnMs.  Phillip  O. 
Ott.K«ithlC 
Otte,  Waltsr  H. 
Otto.  Albert  O^  Jr. 

OtMltotto.  T^OBIM  A. 

Overly.  Tbtmum  I*. 
OverstTMi.  Macy  B. 
Of  eisUom,  Bonald  O 
Owen.  Toinmle  J. 
Owens.  Bruoe  SL 
Owens.  David  O. 
Owens.  Bdwacd  L. 
Owenson.  AlftedT. 
Ownby.  James  F. 
Pace.  Joseph  L. 
Padcett.JanieeA. 
Padllla.  meholas  8. 
Paledocos.  Nicholas 

C. 
Paletta.  Jomplx,  jr. 
Palmer,  Walla  B..  Jr. 
Pane.MarletUA. 
Pknkrats.  John  M. 
Panshln.  Daniel  A. 
Papa.  Henry  W. 
Parcells.  Paul  W. 
Piurls.Boh«rtZ<. 
Parlseau.  Blehard  B. 
Park.  Ban  P. 
Parker.  William  H. 
Parker.  Allen  B. 
Parker.  Joseph  W..  3r 
Parker,  Carl  K. 
Parksr.  Gharlaa  S. 
Parkinson.  David  U 
Partette.  WlUlam  T. 
Parr,  Clayton  J. 
Parrlah.Rab«tN. 
Parry.  Ira  B..  Jr. 
Parsons.  Bdwln  F..  jr 
Partlow.  Joseph  A. 
Paskowlta.  Selwyn  a 
Pastre.  Bobert  X<. 
Pateas.  Theodore  N. 
Peterson.  Bobert  W. 
Patterson.  Bradford 

H. 
Patterson.  Donald  D 
Patterson.  John  W. 
Patton.BdwardJ. 
Patton.  Jamee  H..  JT 
Paul.lAotlnA. 
Paul.  ICehart  F. 
Paul.  Baymond  H. 
Paulas,  Oranvllle  B., 

m 
Paulsen,  "niomas  D. 
Pauole,  Alvln  H. 
Payne.  William  C. 
Peace.  William  H.. 

m 

Pearce,  Bobert  O. 
Pearee,  Patrick  H. 
Pearl,  ^Hncent  J. 
Pearaall.  Nelson  H. 
Peeor,  Olenn  O. 
Peden.JoeD. 
Peden.GearfeB. 
Peebles.  Bobert  H. 
,  JoeephH. 
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Peeples.1iarriiaUA. 
Pel«h,  Carl 
Pekala.  Carl  J. 
Pelletrlnl.  Charles  A. 
Peltier,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Pendleton.  Beld,  Jr. 
Psnley,  Dennis  R. 
Penman,  Jamee  A. 
Penner,  Vernon  D. 
Pepper.  John  B.,  Jr.' 
Perelra.  Bonald  M. 
Perkins.  Blchard  Ap 
Perrlnello,  Louis  F. 
Perron.  Joeeph  H. 
Perry.  Lyman  8.  A. 
Perry.  Eugene  E. 
Petersen,  Peter  M. 
Petersen.  Ted  M. 
Peters,  Donald  L. 
Peterson,  Richard  N. 
Peters,  James  F..  Jr. 
Peters,  TbiKnas  J. 
Peterson.  Kneet  K. 
Peterson,  Donald  L. 
Peterson.  Harold  A. 
Peterson.  Charlee  H. 
Petblck.  John  A.,  n 
PeUie,  Arthur  B. 
PetrUla.  John  A. 

Petrovits.  George.  Jr. 

Petty.  Benny  U. 

Peaet.  Walter  A.,  m 

Pneekl,  Louis  W. 

Pfouts.  John  P. 

Phelan.  Jamee  B. 

Phdpe.  Harold  R.,  Jr. 

Phemtster,  Larry  L. 

PhUbrlck,  James  W., 
Jr. 

Phllhower.  Peter  P. 

PbllUps,  Robert  W. 

PbllUps,  Stephen  L. 

PbllUps.  Grady  H. 

PhUllpes.  Peter  M. 

Pbllllpe.  Henry  L..  Jr. 

PbUUppl,  Frederick 
E..  Jr. 

PbiUips.  Glen  R. 

Pbllllpe.  George  B. 

Phlppe.  Rodney  G. 

Plcard.  Joeeph  C.  E. 

Plch.Leo 

Plech.  Henry  J. 

Pike.  Robert  P..  Jr. 

Pllcher,  Charles  R. 

Pllkenton,  Hester  R. 

Pimm,  Russell  8. 

Plngenot,  Edward  R. 

Plppen,  llerrlll  D. 

Plrlta.  Ronald  B. 

Pitt.  William  If. 

PitteUl,  Robert  J. 

Plttman,  Charles  W.. 
Jr. 

Ploeger.  Paul  H.,  m 

Plummer,  Grant  W. 

Pochordo,  Stanley 

Polndester,  Chris  H. 

Pcdaskl.  Harold  E.,  Jr. 

Polk,  Jack  O..  n 

PoUdn.  William  F. 

Pomrehn.  Hugo  P. 

Ponton,  lidvln  V. 

Pool,  Hainan  If. 

Fop«.  David  K. 

Porter.  Bthan  O..  Jr. 

Porter,  William  If. 

Porter,  Donald  J. 

Porter,  WUliam  J. 

Potter.  Bobert  A. 

Potterveld.  Jan  P. 

Potter,  Bodarick  H. 

Powell,  George  A. 

Powell,  ^Olliam  L. 
Jr. 


Prater,  Donald  C. 
Prather,  Jamee  T. 
Pratt,  mehael  W. 
Pratt,  Joel  8. 
Pratt.  George  W. 
Prebola,  George  J. 
Preeley,  Thomas  If. 
Prevlte,  FTands  I..  Jr 
Price.  Gary  J. 
Price,  Harold  R. 
Prince.  Robert  V. 
Prinze.  Vcmon  B., 
Proffltt.  Norman  A. 
Prohaska,  Frank  B 
Proulx.  Francis  E. 


Powers,  Harvey  R. 
Powers,  Charlee  W. 
Powers,  Byron  L.,  Jr. 
Powers.  Bobert  C. 
Powers.  Robert  J. 


Reutcr,  Stewart  E. 

Reynolds.  Jamee  C. 

Reynolds.  Dexter  H., 
Jr. 

Rhlnebeck,  Ge6rge  C. 

Rhinebolt.  Henry  J. 

Rhoadee.  William  W. 

Rhodee,  William  A. 

Rhodes.  Robert  If. 

Rhodes,  Melton  E..  Jr. 

Rhodes.  FOTTeet  T. 
Jr.  Rlccl,  Nick  C. 
,  Jr.  Rice.  Robert  P. 

Rice,  William  R. 

Rich,  WUliam  M. 


Provaznik,  Clarence  E.  Rlchardaon,  John  M. 


Provine,  John  C. 
Prueske,  Elmer  W. 
Prsyblyskl,  Raymond 

U. 
Puckett,  Nathan  L. 
Pugh,  John  8. 
Pullen.  Leonard  A. 
PurceU,  William  C. 
Pursel.  John  J. 
Purtee,  Jack  W. 
Pyatte,  Devere,  Jr. 
Quails,  nedH. 


Jr. 

Richards.  Prank  M. 
Richardson,  Thomas 

J. 
Richardson.  Bruce  R. 
Richartz,  Arthur  O. 
Ricliley.  Howard  L. 
Richno,  Carl  B. 
Rlckelman.  John  H. 
Ricketts,  David  L. 
Rldder,  Wendell  C. 
Riddle.  Peter  E. 


Quarterman,  Joeeph  L.Riedel,  Richard 


Qiiaslus.  Robert  P. 
Queen.  William  E, 
Quinn.  Jack  C. 
Quinn,  Joeeph  S. 
Rader,  Keith  E. 
Raf  tis,  Paul  E. 
Ragan.  MaryE 


Riehm,  Charles  E. 

Jr. 
Riggs.  William  D. 
Rlggs.  Harold  S. 
Riiff ,  Francis  J. 
Riley,  Harold  P. 
Riley.  John  T. 


Ragoesine.  Carolyn  M.  RUey.  Roy  O. 


Ragsdale,  George  L, 
Raines.  Paul  E. 
Rains.  Donald  R. 
Rakiewicz,  Theodore 

W..  Jr. 
Ramsey,  James  B. 
Ramsey,  William  F. 
Ransom.  Edward  A. 
Raph,  Merlyn  F. 
Rathbun.  Dennis  K. 
Raup.  Thomas  C. 
Ravetta,  Richard  C. 
Ray.  Harry,  Jr. 
Raybum,  Clarence  W. 
Raymond,  Henry  A. 
Raymond,  William  J. 
Raymond,  David  A. 
Raymond,  Robert  W. 
Read,  Bonnie  J. 
Read,  Gtistavus  C,  Jr. 
Rechterman,  Merlin 

E. 
Redman,  Charles  D. 
Reed,  Joeeph  W. 
Reed,  Richard  D. 
Reed,  Roes  M. 
Reeder,  Hugh  A. 
Rees,  Richard  J. 
Reee,  Ruth  E. 
Reese,  Evan  P. 
Reeee,  Ronald  M. 
Regan,  Jamee  J.,  Jr. 
Regner,  Clareiice  H., 

Jr. 
Reich,  Harry  B. 
Reichle,  PhiUp  8. 
Reid.  William  G. 
Reightler,  Kenneth  8 


Rlmelen,  Harry  J. 
Rindlaub.  Beverly  M. 
Riner,  Robert  E. 
Ringer,  Warren  C. 
Rinnert.  Henry  J. 
Ritchie.  Uoyd  T. 
Ritchie.  James  D. 
Roark,  WUliam  M. 
Robbins,  Albert  H. 
Roberson.  Franklin 

P. 
Roberts.  Lawrence  W. 
Roberts,  Donald  A. 
Roberts,  Ernest  P. 
Roberts,  Richard  R. 
Roberts.  Charles  K. 
Robertson,  Delmalne 

A. 
Robertson,  Teddle  E. 
Robins,  Thomas  D. 
Robinson,  Marlon  B. 
Robinson,  Richard  H. 
Robinson,  WUUam  B. 
Roche,  Jamee  G. 
Rodgers,  WiUiam 

E.L. 
Rodriguez.  Antonio 

B. 
Roeder,  Bernard  F.. 

Jr. 
Roemish,  BricM. 
Rogers,  Raymond  H. 
Rogers,  George  R. 
Rogers,  John  L. 
Rogers,  Roy  L. 
Rognlien,  Robert  P. 
Rogus,  Bdward  F. 
.  Rohr,  Edwin  M. 
Rohr,  Robert  C. 


Reinert,  Herbert  W.      „  ,    •    ,^     ,^  „ 
ReinhcdtB.  Theodore  L.Roller.  Donald  G. 
Relnstra,  UeweUyn  R.  Rollln*.  David  J. 
Reisenlelter,  Vernon     Rolph,  Kenneth  E 
A.,  Jr 


Remakls,  J<din,  Jr. 
Remenak.  Leo  N..  Jr. 
Renner,  Robtft  R. 
Rennlng,  Richard  A. 
Reno,  Andrew  F. 
Rentfto,  RuaseU,  Jr. 
Repine.  Marlin  D. 
Repp.  Joton  T. 
Reesler.  Paul  M. 
Reutelhuber,  Ja^  C. 


RomanelU,  John  N. 
Romig,  PhiUlp  R.. 

Jr. 
Ronneberg,  Barl  P., 

Jr. 
Rooney,  Henry  F. 
Boop,  Charlee  W. 
Hoptse.  Lldge  B. 
Borem,  JcAm  A., 
Boselle,  Curtis  O. 
Bosenburg.  Bimntn  ] 


Roeengren,  Joeeph  R. 
Ross.  Robert  W. 
Roes.  WUliam  M.,  Jr. 
Ross,  William  W. 
Roth.  Daniel  McK. 
Rothschild,  Robert  E 
RothschUd,  Stephen 

G. 
Roton.  Cyrus  W. 
Roudebush.  Jackie  L. 
Rouse,  WUUam  A. 
Rouse,  Kay  E. 
Routt.  WUliam,  Jr. 
Rowan.  Charlee  L. 
Rowland.  Robert  C. 
Rowley.  Jamee  E. 
Ruckersfeldt.  George 

E. 
Rudy.  George  H.,  in 
Ruhsenberger,  John  F 
RuUman,  Donald  H. 
Rundle.  Lynne  E. 
Rimnels,  Jamee  M. 
Rupert,  Clarence  W. 
Russell,  James  H. 
Riissell.  Clifford  S. 
RusseU.  William  R. 
Riisslck,  John  A. 
RutherfOTd.  Robert  R. 
Ryan,  Kevin  T. 
Ryan,  Lester  E. 
Ryan.  Larry  E. 
Rybarcsyk,  Anthony 

M. 
Ryder,  Albert 
Saarl,  Colin  H. 
Salesky,  Theodore  E. 
Sanders,  Lcwen  L. 
Sanders,  Ralph  G. 

Sanders.  WiUiam  E. 

Sanders,  GUbert  E. 

Sanders,  Donald  W. 

Sandn'Un,  Francis  R. 

Sandlln.  John  P. 

Sanford,  Harold  W. 

Sangster.  Robert  P. 

Sargent,  Elbert  W. 

Sarno,  Lawrence  F. 

Sarnowski.  Thomas  J. 

Sasser.  Sidney  J. 

Saunders,  Franklin  H 

Savage,  Kenneth  D. 

Sawyer,  John  L. 

Sawyer.  Harmon  W. 

Scalf .  Fred  R.,  Jr. 

Scarborough,  John  R., 
Jr. 

Schaaf ,  Ronald  L. 

Schaef er,  Joeeph  P.,  Jr 

Schappaugh,  Earl  L. 

Schardein,  Edgar  A. 

Scheffer,  Stephen  J. 

Schisler,  BUly  W. 

Schlicht,  Donald  L. 

Schmelts.  Victor  C, 

Schmer.  Conrad  J.,  Jr. 

Schmidt,  J(din  A. 

Schnabel,  Walter  F. 

Schneeberger,  Donald 
G. 

Schneider,  George  T. 

Schneider,  Joeeph  D. 

Schneider,  George  P. 

Schneider.  Robert  P. 

Schoonover,  Ray  R. 

Schrief  er,  Luther  F. 

Schroeder,  William  A. 

in 

Schroeder.  Raymond 

C,  Jr. 
Schuette,  Richard  W. 
Schult,  Richard  W. 
Schulta,  Earl  W.  H. 
SchiUts,  William  V. 
SchiUts,  Tliomas  L. 
Schults,  James  F. 
SchultB.  WUlard  E. 
SchtUs.  Robert  J. 
Schuman.  Stanley  D. 
Schuette.  Frank  A. 


Schweizer,   Earle   G., 

Jr. 
Schwer,  Frederick  A., 

Jr. 
Scott.  Charlee  T. 
Scott.  John  R. 
Scott,  Peter  D. 
Scott,  Thomas  W. 
Scott,  James  H. 
Scott,  Gordon  E. 
ScovUle,  Frederick  W. 
Scruggs.  Sidney  L.,  in 
ScuUy.  Vincent  P.,  Jr. 
Seabring.  Robert  C. 
Seale,  Eugene  B. 
Seaman,  Stewart  R. 
Seaver,  George  A. 
Seebirt,  Jamee  E. 
Seekell,  Warren  W. 
Seelen,  Charlee 
Seeley.  Howard  G. 
Seiden.  Paul  E. 
Seltz,  Roger  M. 
SeUers,  William  E. 
Senhen,  Linus  A. 
Senterfltt,  John  B. 
Serf  ass,  Robert  B. 
Sessions,  Thomas  P.,  U. 
Sestric.  Joseph  L. 
Seufert.  Robert  J. 
Sevario,  Byron  W. 
Seyler,  Uoyd  B.,  Jr. 
Shade,  Walter  R.,  m 
Shaffer,  John  G. 
Shaffer,  PhiUip  H. 
Shanley,  Peter  A. 
Shanok.  Michael  E. 
Sharp,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Sharp,  Grant  A. 
Sharp.  Perry  C. 
Shattuck,  Oliver  P. 
Shaw,  Joe  L. 
Shaw,  John  F. 
Shawkey.  Richard  S. 
Shawver.  John  R. 
Shea.  Brian  M. 
Sheehan.  Robert  P. 
Sheler,  James  A. 
Shepard,  Charles  E. 
Shephard,  Alfred  D. 
Sheppard,   Albert   W.. 

Jr. 
Sherman.  John  M. 
Sherman,  Linda  K. 
Sherman.  Howard  B. 
Sherron,  Cole  A. 
Sherwood,      Raymond 

W. 
Shilling.  Gordon  L. 
Shindledecker.  John 

B. 
Shlpp,  Jimmie  S. 
Shirk.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Shlveley,  Mvirle  W. 
'.Shoemaker,  Hugh  L. 
Shoop.  Robin  D.,  Jr. 
Short.  Richard  H. 
Shovlin,  Daniel  M. 
Shreckengaust,  James 

A. 
Shuell,  Thomas  J. 
Shufelt,  WiUiam  J.,  Jr. 
Shuford,  Robert  E. 
Shuler,  Curtis  R. 
Shumake,  George  B. 
Shumway,  Louis  A. 
Shy,  Julius  T. 
Siebecke,  Alfred  G. 
Slebers.  Karl  J. 
Sievers,  Arthur  W. 
Sigaf  oos,  WUliam  B. 
Silcox,  Gordon  B. 
SUliman,  Edwin  L.,  Jr. 
Slmms,  Gordon  H. 
Slmms,  Ctoorge  B. 
Simon,  Henry  J. 
SimoneUi,  N<Hinan  W. 
Simons.  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Simpson,  Harold  L., 
Jr. 


Jr 
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StmpaoB.  lt«nk  T. 
Singer,  Arnold 
SingletfOB.  "I"  Arthur 
Siple.T«R«BeeB. 
Sipple.  Howard  Z*..  Jr. 
Slsk.  Ralph  D. 
Skidgel,  Gerald  T. 
Sklllin.  Kenneth  W. 
Skillman.  John  W. 
Slack.  Charles  B.  nz 
8lagg,LyleL..Jr. 
Sleeper.  Joseph  B. 
Slesak.  Norman  L. 
Slick.  Charles  O. 
Slobodny,  Joseph  J. 
SmUey.BdbertW. 
Smith.  Donald  A. 
Smith.  Norman  H. 
Smith,  Thomas  D. 
Smith.  Lawrence  J. 
Smith.  Peter  H. 
Smith.  "J~"B- 
Smlth.  Falron  J. 
Smith.  BilUe  J. 
Smith.  Kenneth  L. 
Smith.  John  N. 
Smith.  Karol  A. 
Smith,  Regis  R. 
Smith.  Peter  D. 
Smith.  Robert  W. 
Smith.  John  F. 
Smith,  Vance  G. 
Smith.  Edward  H..  Jr. 
Smith.  Larry  L. 
Smith.  n«nk  R. 
Smith.  Jackson  E.  M. 
Smith.  Clyde  W. 
Smith.  George  E..  JT. 
Smith.  George  R. 
Smith.  Bobert  E. 
Smith.  Bonald  C. 
Smith.  Hugh  J.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Roy  O^  IV 
Smith.  IiO>weU  B. 
Smith.  James  A.  D. 
Smith,  David  W. 
Smith,  Bdgar  N. 
Smith,  Ray  W. 
Smithson,  Alva  P. 
Smits.  Walter  I. 
Snell.  Wendell  D. 

Snodgrass,  Roger  R. 

Snow,  Chsjrlee  H.,  Jr. 

Snow,  Richard  M. 

Snyder,  Gene  L. 

Snyder,  Robert  W. 

Snyder,  Stanley  G. 

Soderhohn,  Loren 
F.G. 

Sokokmskl,  Steven 

SoUberger,  Melvin  H. 

SoUenberger,  Robert 
N. 

Soper,  Bdward  B. 

Sordelet.  James  R. 

Sorenson,  Loren  O. 

Sartor.  James  B. 

Souval.  Paul  T. 

Sovey,  Paul  L. 

SoweU,  ntfley  A.,  Jr. 

Bp*e».  Tlieodcre  M. 

Spang,  Norman  W. 

Spann,  Alton  B. 

Sparks,  Bmeet  B. 

Sparks.  Paul  W. 

Spearman.  WUliam  R. 

Speegle.  Arthur  B. 

C^Moeer,  Bdmund  B. 

Spencer,  Dan  T.,  Jr. 

Sperling.  Haurrls 

Sperry,  Self  ert  T. 

Spidell,  Everett  D. 

Spiker,  Donald  C. 

Spinelli,  Domenlek  A., 
Jr. 

Splnks.  Alfred  H. 

Spriggs.  Barokl  B. 

Spurr,  Gilbert  O. 

Stabler,  DavklB..  jr. 

Stack.  Jamas  F. 
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Staahlin.  Marlene  J. 
Staes,  James  P. 
Staggeta,  Howard  B. 
Stalay,WayiMB. 
Stalnaker,  Frank 
Sttmoer.  Lsoiiaxd  P. 
Stampfle.  Richard  A.. 

Jr. 
Standard.  Louis  F. 
Standley.  Jdhn  R. 
Stanley.  WUUam  M. 
Stanley.  Howard  C. 
Stanley,  Joe  M.,  Jr. 
Stanley,  Vlto 
Stanstfl.  JOhB  A. 
Starling,  Frank  B. 
Stasko,  Nl^ifiias  J. 
Stau^.  Bngene  A. 
Steedley,  Dunean 

MeM. 
Steele,  Bobert  L. 
Steelbead.  Wesley  L. 
Stef  eneavage.  George 
Steffens.  Mareellua  P. 
Staffer.  Barbara  A. 
Stenson.  Henry  B. 
Stephens,  Manuel  O. 
Stephena.  Laurence  A. 
Stephens,  Darrel  L. 
Stevens,  Bowland 

8.,n 
Stevenson,  Bobert  G. 
Stevens,  Stanley  L. 
Stewart,  WUUam  J. 
Stewart,  Olcndale  P. 
Stewart,  Kelssy  8. 
Stewart.  Harvey  T., 

Jr. 
Stewart.  Rtehard  L. 
StUee,  WilUs  O. 
Stlne.  darenee  B. 
St.  Jean.  RuaseU  J. 
Stoakley.  Richard  H. 
Stoehr,  Robert  K. 
Stokes.  Thomas  M. 
StoltB.  Charles  L. 
Storms,  James  J. 
Story,  Hardin  C. 
Stott,  Joe  M. 
Strangerthorsen,  Rolf 
Stratton,  Bobbie  B. 
Stratton.  RuaseU  B. 
Strau{^.  Wyatt  F. 
Straus,  Melvme 
Strawbrldge.  David  A. 
Striedel,  Henry  C. 
Stromberg,  David  P. 
Strother,  James  F. 
Stroup,  Harold  D. 
Struck.  Gerald  L.  ▼. 
Strunk,  Alvln  A. 
Stryker.  Lyal  M. 
Stmnbo.  Stanley  C. 
Stunn,  Bdward  J. 
Sturm.  Harold  F.,  JT. 
Suddath,  Jewel  J.,  Jr. 
Suggs.  Bobert  F. 
SuUivan,  John  F. 
SiUlivan.  Ftmnels  B. 
Sullivan.  PKtrlekR. 
SulUvan.  Junes  B..  Jr. 
Super.  Richard  N. 
Sur.  Richard  R. 
Surber.  John  8..  Jr. 
Surlee,  Bzte  R. 
Surprenant.  John  P. 
Surratt.  Jon  B. 
SttteUfle,  WUUam  O. 
ButUff.  Bobert  a.  Jr. 
Sutor,  John  K. 
Svatek,  Joseph  F. 
Swaila.  Carlo. 
Swap,  John  B. 
Swearengln.  David  M. 
SwiUcy,  Aaron  B. 
Syck.  James  M. 
Sacaepanski,  Kasi^ 

mlarsJ. 
Satyllir.  Bdward  P. 
Tiaber,AltoBB..Jr, 
Tabor.  Doa  O. 


Tackney.  Pf*m  MOM. 
TadlQ^  Jamas  D. 
Taff.  Dennis  V. 
TagUfS,  lawsa  R^  Jr. 
Talpala.DBBi8  0. 
Tait,Da\ddN. 
Tait,  Jdhn  H. 
Tait,  Thomas  M. 
Talarico,  Frank 
Talbot,  Bnioe  R. 
Talken.  George  P. 
Talley.KlrbyL. 
TaUey.  Jamea  C.  Jr. 
TaUman.  James  R. 
Taulbee,  William  H. 
Taylor^  Uoyd  F. 
Taylor,  William  E, 
Taylor,  Thomas  W. 
Taylor,  LoweU  8. 
Taylor.  Clarence  R. 
Taylor,  Nelson  D. 
Taylor.  Paul  D. 
Taylor,  bonald  E. 
Taylor,  Jerry  I 
Taylor.  John  F. 
Taylor.  Rpbert  G- 
Taylor.  Tumw  W. 
Taylor,  Raynor  A.  K. 

Taylor.  Mary  E. 

Taylor.  Frank  L. 

Taylor,  Herbert  W., 
Jr. 

Teal,  Thomas  H.,  m 

Teemley,  Ronald  P. 

Teeter.  Richard  B. 

Teigland.  Stanley  M. 

Temple,  Nicholas  B. 

Tereo.  Mlehael 

Terry,  Dennis  H. 

Terry,  Donald  L. 

Terry,  John  R. 

Terry.  Thomas  J..  Jr. 

Terry,  Charlee  L. 

Tew,  Jasper  L. 

Thames,  Lewis  H.,  Jr. 

Thibeault,  Frederick 
L. 

Thomas,  John  B. 

Thomas,  Grove  N. 

Thomaa,  Glenn  R. 

Thomas,  Christopher 
R. 

Thomas.  William  B. 

Thomaa,  Frank  A. 

Thomaa.  Larry  D. 

Th<miaa,  Donald  K. 


Tralstar.BfObsrtB. 
Traaahlnt.  Joseph 
Trandahl.  Orlln  B. 
Trappk  Nathan  L. 
Travis,  Bevan  B. 
Treafty.MlflhaalF. 
TTefry.  Edwin  V. 
Treseder,  Blehard  M. 
Trimble.  David  C. 
Triptow.BartL.,n 
TrltB.  Lawranoa  J. 
Troyer.  Thomas  L. 
Trudeav.  Frank  F. 
TrueedeU,  William  M. 
Truitt.  Richard  D. 
Trulli.  Harry  B. 
Tucker.  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Tunis.  Robert  D. 
Tully,  Venum  C  Jr. 
Tully.  Heal  C. 
TumminaUi.  JoseiA 

P. 
Tupaa.  Terenelo 
Tupaa.  Jesus  B. 
Turk.  Eugene  J. 
Turner,  RoUand  R. 
Twner.  Bills  L. 
Tuttobene,  Anthony 

T. 
Twlgg,  Davkl  W. 
Tyler,  DoaakI  K. 
Tyson,  James  P. 
Ugoretn.  Bldtard  J. 
Uhrhane.  Francis  J. 
Underwood,  ArloC  V. 
Valk.JeroBeW. 
Vanaukan,  Ivan  B., 

Jr. 
Vance.  Benjamin  L. 
Vaadenteoe^ 

Thomas  A. 
Vandervortk  Harry  B.. 

Jr. 
Vlandiver,  William  C. 
Van  Houten,  Otts  B. 
VanHyning.  Cart  W. 
VanNesB.  Peter  R. 
Varady,  Paul  D. 
Varley,  Bdwtn  R..  Jr. 
Vamar,  Dale  N. 
Vaughn,  WUUam  B. 
Vaught,  darenoe  T. 
Vawtar,  ViemoB  J. 
Veaaey.  Bldiard  P.. 

Jr. 
Veaaey,  Lnther  T. 
Verona,  Franels  M. 


Tbomar,  Mlehael  G. 
Thumaer.  WUliam  D. 
Tickle.  Tommy  R. 
TUton.  Donald  A. 
Tlmm.Lsroy  A. 
Tipton,  Douglas  B. 
Tlsdala,  Jeaas  W. 
Toben,  Joa^ih  L. 
Tobin.  Klefier  A. 
Tobin.Danlal  J. 

Todd.  WUliam  D.  „_^ , 

Toldertund.  Douglaa  8.  wagnsr. 
ToUaksan.  Dunne  M.    wagner, 
Tomklns,  Harold  L. 
Tomkins,  Norman  B. 
Tama,  Macolm  B. 
Tool.  Btsphan  R. 
Toomer.  Gartand  W. 
Topp,  David  P. 
Tcrkdson.  Thomaa  O. 
Torraaea.  Harold  8. 
Toumay.KstthM. 
TowU.  Robert  U 
Townsend.  WUliam  J. 
Trainor.  Walter  O. 


Walls. 

Walsh.  Oaorfa  JL,  Jr. 

Walah.Pa*clakA. 

Walsh.  Anthony  !•..  JT 

Walter.  B««nM  R. 

Walters.  RolMrtM. 

Wangeman.  Oharlaa 

E.,  Jr. 
Wangler,  John  H. 

Ward,  Gordon  L. 

Ward.8ihlcyL..xn 

Wardla.  Nerval  L. 

Ware,  Paul  N. 

Warren,  Robert  S. 

Warren.  Roger  C. 

Warren,  Bobert  R. 

Waterman,  Larry  W. 

WatUo,  Kenneth  B. 

Watkins,  James 

Wattins,  Donald  B. 

Watllngton,  Sarah  J. 

WatroTis,  David 

Watson,  John  W. 

Watson.  LofOla  H. 

Watt,  Robert  H. 

Watta.JohaH.,in 

Watta.  Donald  W. 

Was,  Gary  N. 

Way,  Thomaa  C. 

Weatherspoon,  Joeeph 
R. 

Weaver.  Milton  W. 

Webb.  LoweU  B. 

Webb,  Paul  H. 

Weber,  Daniel  D. 

Weeks.  George  B..  Jr. 

Wegele.  Bdward 

Wegner,  Arthur  B. 
Wehner,  James  R. 
Welchmaa.  Bruce  B. 
Welnhardt.  WUUam  J 
Weir,  CUendoa  H. 


Thompson,  FhilUp  8.    ,  _ 

Thompson.  Thomas  N.  verwera. 

Thompson,  CUfford  K..yag^  Oalvtn  L. 
Jr.  Vled.OauklsH. 

Th<»npaon.  Salvia.  Jr.  Vincent.  Jamee  M. 
Thompaon.  Alton  K.     violetta,  Jerome  C. 
Thompeon.  Bobert  E.   virden.  Cterles  8. 
Thorderaon.  Jdhn  R.     vivian,  Jaek  A. 
Thorgeraon.  Brie  J.       vogels.  Richard  H. 
Thamburgli.BldonL.  vonflseher,  Bduard  L., 


Voakleadt,  John  8.,  JT. 
VonkolnMB,  Beary  Jr. 
Voaa,OefargeP. 
Vrtar,liu1to 
WaddeU,  Bobert  M. 
Wade,  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
Wagentarenacr,  Blase 

P. 
Wagner,  Alfred  H..  Jr. 
Wagasr,  nrad  Di  * 


Walkv,  Arthur  J. 
WaUnr,  WUbtva  O. 
WaOcar.  CbarlsaB. 
Walker.  Boraea  O. 
WaUcer.  Rlaterd  L. 
Walker,  aaarga  B..  JT. 
Wallnr.  WUUam  H. 
Walkw.  Bdward  T..  JT. 
WaU.  Bdward  J. 
WaU.TlMaMwB. 
Waiiaoa.  Bletaard  W. 
WaUaoe.  Oaorfa  L. 


Wigf  all.  George  B.. 

Jr. 
Wiggina,  Jack 
Wightman,  James  B. 

R. 
WUbwr.PaulJ. 
WUcoz.  Loraa  A. 
WilcQB.  Wayland  B. 
WUeaa^BmoryB. 
WUey.  Talmadge  K. 
WUey,  Bdwin  H. 
WUgenbuaeh,  Bonald 

C. 
Wilkowskl,  Bdward 

A.,  Jr. 
WiUenbueher, 

MarshaUR. 
WiUey.  MazahaU  L. 
WUley,  Paroy  W..  Jr. 
Williams,  Bui^  T. 
Williams.  Bryoe  W. 
Winiamson,  Charles 

B. 
WiUiams.  Bane  O. 
WUliama.  Dallas  K. 
WUllama,  Walter  L. 
WUliama,  John  R. 
WUUaaiB,  Peter  U 
WUllamsen.  James 

v.,  Jr. 
WUUams,AIbsrtI.. 
WUliama,  Olaraaos  B. 
WllUaBBa.MonrlaB. 
WUliama,  Doa^as  A. 
WUliaaia,  Joha  D. 
WUliama,  James  W. 
WilllaaM.  JBhnny  L. 
WUlssy,  John  M. 
Wilssn.WllUam  A. 
Wilson.  Waldo  W. 
.  Wilson.  Bioliard  B. 
Wilson,  AdUeyV. 


Weisenberger,  Frederic  Wilson,  Bdward  A. 


Welch.  Walter  B. 
Weldoa.  Bobert  B.,  JT, 
waene,  Joseph 
Wells,  BodaeyO. 
Wettaer,  Frank  ▼. 
Wemetta.  Blehard  O. 
Wendbolt.  Gregory  W 
Wentzel,  Richard  D. 
Wenyoa.  Leonard  J. 
Wert,  Peter  K.  W. 
Wertmaa.  FrankUn. 

Jr. 
Westtrook.  JbhaF. 
Weetemaa.  Joha  P. 


Wilaoa.  Bobert  A. 
Wilson.  John  O. 
Wilson.  Blehard  V. 
WilBoa.JBmaBA..Jr. 
WUaon.OonaldM. 
WUson,  Seth  T..  Jr. 
Wttsoa.  Thomaa  B..  Jr. 
WUmn.  WlUlam  O. 
WUaoa.  JaauB  B. 
WUtgen.  Bobert  M. 
Wlmberty.  WUliam  B. 
Wtag,ThmaaaB 
Wlnlngar,  MWvta  W. 
WinkM,  Aittnr  IX,  Jr. 
Win<toa.BlahardJ. 


Jofaa  A.,  Jr.  Wint«,  Uoyd  H..  n 
Wealover.  Blehard  L.    Winters.  OQlla  O. 
Weymouth.  Charles  B.  Wise.  Donald  B. 
Whalen.  Thomas  B.      Wlshart,  Thomaa  T. 
Whalen.JoasphM..n  Witchar.  Motray  B.. 
Wheeler.  Donald  C  Jr. 

Wheeler.  BayBMBdM.  Witt. 
Whetfer.  WUliam  W.. 

Jr. 
Wheeler.  Donald  B. 
Whelaa,  John  P.,  Jr. 
White,BldiaidJ. 
White.  MarrimU  B. 
Whita.  ThWBSi  <y,  Jr. 
Whtta^ThOBaa  L..  jr. 
White. 


DL,Jlr. 
W. 

B. 


Witten.. 

WltAa. 

Wolf*., 

Wolf^aaa.. 

Wolod,^ 

Wot Wtoo.  Donale  B 

WomboU.  Arthur  D. 

Woaaan.  Btaalcy  B. 

Wood.  Leslie  B. 
Bnu«e.8«aana  Wood.BMMrdB. 

Whtta.  Lawreaoe  W.     WoodaB.  Jwa  W. 
White,  Robert  D.  Wuudid,  Joha  S. 

Whlta.OeargeB.  Woodbury,  David  B. 

Whitehead. Gharlsa T.  Woodroff . WtKokC. 
Whitely.JohaB,jr.    WdodruB.  BaroldB. 
Whitemaa.  wnuam  B  Wooda.  ^oM  W. 
Whittlngton,  WUUam.  S2L^?»K 

Whittle.  Drtma  B..  Jr. 
Wichmaa.  Jamas  B. 
Wlfthmawa.JkyB. 

'^  Worley,  Bdmond  V, 

Jr.      

WorliV.  WUttam  F. 

Woriey,] 


J. 
Woodward.  Frank,  Jr. 

WooUey,  Dan  A. 


Wlenaadt.  Mslvla  W. 
Wier,  Ward  W. 
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Worth.  Oh>r1—  W. 
Worthen.  VnA  V. 
Worthlngtea.  Jam— 

T. 
Wren.  Robert  P. 
wngbt.  William  C. 
Wrlfht.  WimuBS. 
Wrlgbt.  Robert  W. 
Wrlfht.  HetMlon  O. 
Wubeaharst,  Richard 

F. 
WyaB.  AlTlB  D. 
Wyiu^.  Hugh  J. 
Wyae,  WllUun  J. 
Terber,  Oene 
Tarbrouffh.  Paiil  B. 
Teeger.  Dale  A. 
Tellnek.  WUltam  A. 
Teeke,  Lanny  A. 
Tocher,  Mward  H. 


mtWL  T   COBF8 


Alexander.  Carl  K..  Jr 
Andetaon.  Floyd  R. 
Anderaon,  Bruoe  R.. 

Jr. 
AntoUnl.  Richard  C. 
Arendell.  RuaaeU  W. 
Armetrong.  WUllam  <  t, 
Aron.DanMR. 
Araenanlt,  Raymond . 
Baca.I)arryV. 
BachMdar.  CBiampe  0 
Bailey,  RdwlnH. 
Bain.  William  D. 
Barber,  John  K. 
Barton.  Kenneth  D. 
Bathrtek,  Leeland  M. 
Baum.  Kenneth  A. 
Beal.  John  8..  Jr. 
Beeman.  Ray  N..  Jr. 
Bennett,  Donovan  ■. 
Bennett.  Jade  H. 

Bentley.  Richard  O. 

Bergman.  Riehard  H. 

Berki^ee.  Robert  If . 

Bemler.  Horman  B. 

Beeeenger,   Frank   1 
Jr. 

Blckerataff.  David  R. 

Blerbamn.  Dennla  R. 

Blngemar,  caiarlaa  B. 

Blair,  Bryan  B. 

Bk«om,  Donald  A. 

Boardman.  Albert  B. 

Bolton.  Bmory  B. 

Bond.  William  B. 

Booth.  wmiamL. 

Boaeo.  Joaeph  J. 

BoBworth.  Paul  R. 

Boutwell,  Carleton  ^ 
Jlr. 

Boyette.  Jamee  B. 

Brennan.  Anthony  G 

Bryant,  Jamaa  H . 

Bryant,  Vecle  B. 

Budlll.  Bdwaxd  J.,  ft 

Buma,  Barman  H. 

Buma.  Barrey  O. 

Burrla.Ranal8. 

Burton.  Andrew  J.,  J 

Cairo.  RobertF. 

Callaghan,  RobMrt  \ 
Jt. 

Cameron.  Bdward  I*. 

Carlaoo.  JcAm  O. 

C^otwrlgbt.     Wllll4in 
B..Jr. 

Cairtey,  Riiaiiill  R. 

Charleeworth. 
phen 

Chaves.  JoM 

Chenoweth.      Den 
Jr. 

Chrlstopheracm. 
ane  A. 

Clooone,    Thomaa 
Jr. 


Clark.  Paul  D. 
Claik.Biehai«M. 
Cleaver,  Laird  C. 
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Toumane.  Bdwln  B. 
Toong.  John  R. 
Toung.  ftederlck  J., 

Jr. 
Toung.  Richard  K. 
Zak.BugeneA. 
Zang.  Robert  L. 
Zarl.  Albert  B. 
Zelllnger.  Ronald  F. 
Zeller,  Raymond  O. 
Zlerakowakl,  Gerald  J. 
Zierden.  William  B. 
Zlnunerman,  William 

C. 
Zlnn.  William  B. 
Zlolko.  Joeeph  B. 
Zmoraenakl.  Frank  P. 
Zumwalde.  Richard  T. 
Zurich.  Richard  W. 
Zwlck.  Martin 


Conrad.  Ralph 
Coombe.  Frank  A. 
Coombi,  RuaaeU  M. 
Cooper,  Robert  A. 
ConUe,  Thomaa  L..  Jr. 
Comett.  Kenneth  H. 
Covington.    Lawrence 

V. 
,  Cox.  Bobby  W. 
COS.  Jbeeph  M. 
Cos.BoeeL. 
Craig.  Olenn  C. 
Cromer.  David  W. 
Croee.  John  W. 
Dachman,  Oeorge  W. 
Deinaer.  William  A. 
Demalo.  Robert  M. 
Dent.  George  F. 
Deejardins.  John  B. 
Detera.  William  J. 
Dlcklnaon.  Robert  A. 
Dieterle,  Bdward  R. 
Diflllmw,  Angek)  B. 
Doerech,  Klrt  D. 
Doggett.  John  R..  in 
,Dolina,  J<dm  R. 
'Domlny,  Wilbur  D. 
Dowell,  Richard  B. 
Drachenberg.  Palmer 

L. 
Draughon.  Clyde  O.. 

Jr. 


Godbey.  Donald  B. 
Gohrband,  nmard  F., 

J'. 
Goldtrap,  Arthur  C. 

Jr. 

Goodmon.  David  R. 

Go\ild.  George  A..  HI 

Graf.  Jon  H. 

Gramlne,  Tliomas  R. 

Graya<m.  R«nk  N. 

Greenhalgh.  John  K 

Oriinth.  Charlee  C. 

Orlffln.  William  L. 

Groom.  John  D. 

Guenther,  Richard  O. 

Gtmn.  Robert  H.,  Jr. 

Hagana.  Jamee  B. 

Harme.  Ralph  J..  Jr. 

Harris.  Henry  W.  D. 

Haisen.  Sylveeter  K. 

Hayea.  Alan  G..  Jr. 

Helder.  James  If..  Jr. 

Hennlnger,  Harold  J. 

Henshall,  Joeeph 

Hemdon,  David  L. 

Hillen.  Lester  B. 

Hodgdon.  Paul  L. 

Holmes.  Clifford  J. 

Hooten,  Allen  R. 

Horton,  William  E. 

Howard,  Richard  N. 

Howard,  Ralph  N.,  Jr, 


Drinkwater,  Ifyron  D. 
Dropp.  Robert  A. 
Dumell.  FofTeat  B. 
Baaon.  David  O. 
Bckelberger.  James  E. 
Eldrldge.  Robert  IC. 
Bmge.  NeU  K. 
'England,  Forreet  R. 
Bvan8.DanR. 
FaisU,FnuikR. 
Fmr^.  William  A. 
Flckllng,  Ihomas  N., 

Jr. 
Fillmore,  Norman  B., 

Jr. 
Finden,  Paul  8. 
.  Fttaslmmona,  Ted  R. 
Forquer,  Donald  B. 
^Ranooia,  Shirley  J. 
Raser,  Robert  B. 
Ftaaher,  Burton  K..  Ill 
Reeman.  D(mald  8., 

Jr. 
Freeman,  Chaiiee  W. 
FiueL,  Don  J. 
Ry,  Howard  L. 
Wrj,  Vance  H. 
Fulkersoo.  Melvln  A. 
.Fulton.  John  H. 
Gallagher,  Eugene  M. 
-Gans,  James  G. 
Gear.  James  R. 
[L,Germann,  William  J. 
Gerrits.  Ellsworth  K. 
Gilchrist,  Kenneth  W. 
GU]lea.1tarleA. 
Gllaaon.  William  B. 


Ea 


Nagano,  Paul  T. 
Nicholson.  Edwin  F. 
Nlssalke.  Alan  J. 
Soppn.  Donald  N. 
Nordgren,  Richard  E. 
Oakley,  David  W. 
Olln,  WUllam  W. 
Olson.  Earl  A. 
Orr.  Leroy  J. 
Osmon.  Robert  B. 
Parish,  Anthony  E. 
Paulson,  Alvin  L. 
Peever,  John  E. 
PhiUlps.  Marvin  R. 
Pierce.  WUllam  L. 
Poling.  Harold  A. 
Pool,  Harold  A. 
PoweU,  Jack  W. 
Price,  Robert  E. 
Ralsh.  Richard  C. 
Ray,  Donald  G. 
Reeves,  Malcolm  C, 

n 

Richardson.  Jon  N. 
Ridden.  William  B. 
Robinson.  James  E. 
Robaon,  William  R. 
Roeech,  Frederick  A. 
Roland,  BUly  J. 
Roy,  Roger  C. 
Rush,  Spencer 
Rutter,  Raymond  L. 


Huneycutt.  Herbert  K.  Santuccl,  John  J. 


Hutto,  John  A. 
lafolla.  Gullio  V. 
lonadi.  Eugene  F. 
Jardine,  George  J. 
Johnson.  George  B. 
Johnson,  John  A. 
Kaaputys.  Joseph  B. 
Kee,  WiUiam  D.,  Jr. 
Klger,  Charles  R. 
Klttock,  Kenneth  B. 
Koemer.    Wendell 

Jr. 
Kramer,  George  W. 
Kuopus.  Karl  J. 
Landon.  Stewart  N. 
Lansa,  Vincent 
Larsen,  Arthur  B. 
Larson.  Peter  N. 
Lary,  Douglas  J. 
Lasher,  Raymond  P. 
Latzer,  Richard  N. 
Lavely.  Lawrence  W. 
Lewis.  Trevor  C,  Jr. 
Liakos,8otlr 
Lingle,  Terry  K. 

Loustaunou.  John  C 

Lovett,    Heyward 
Jr. 

Mabie,  liarsball  L. 

Maguder,  Henry  J 

ICahelona,  Gewge 
L.P. 

ICanees.  Victor  P. 

MarshaU,  Clyde  M. 

Marshall,  Robert  K. 

MataU,  Joaeph  A. 

Mathlesen,  Charles  A. 

Matthews,  Phillip  D. 

Matthews.  Leland  W. 

McCartney,  John  W. 

MeWhorter,  Roy  G. 

Meier,  Weldcm,  8. 

Meys,  Charles  P. 

Michael,  Leslie  W. 

Miehl,  Douglas  L. 

MUes,  WUllam  M. 

MltcheU,WUUsA. 

lateh^,  William  J. 

ICtman,  CUffcurd.  Jr. 

Moore,  Jamas  C,  Jr. 

Moore,  Robert  L. 

Moroney,  Charles  B. 

Moecoe,  Donald  B. 

Moesman,  Herbert 
J.  A. 

Muenster.  WllUam  8. 

ICuUen,  Jack  K. 

Muzpby,  Robert  A. 


Sargent,  John  C. 
Scaramozzlno,  E. 
Schaen,  Frederic  W. 
Schmidt,  John  A. 
Schroeder,  James  A. 
Schuerman.  John  E. 
Schuster.  Gerald  D. 
Scott,  Carl  D. 
Scott,  Richard  E. 
Shlma,  Larry  J. 
B..Shotton.  Francis  T., 
Jr. 
Shoup,  Stefan  P. 
Showley,  Larry  G. 
Shugart.  James  N. 
Shukis,  WUllam  J. 
Slmcoz,  John  D. 
Simeon,  Harlan  L. 
Simmons,  Charles  J. 
Smith.  Andrew  D. 
Smith,  Charles  T. 
Smith,  Arthvur  H. 
Smith.  WiUlam  D.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Thomas  W. 
Snyder.  Herbert  P. 
Sprague,  James  A. 
M.,^ratt,  Thomas  J. 
Spratt,  Robert  E. 

Sprenkle,  Charles  A. 
Jr.Stevens.  Steven  K. 

Stevenson,  BUI  B. 
Stewart,  Robert  W. 

Stichter,  PhUlp  W. 

StUgebouer,  Larry  R. 

Stinson.  William  T. 

Stone,  Edward  P. 

Stone,  Donald  E. 

Strain.  Oscar  R..  Jr. 

Sumner,  John  W..  Jr. 

Svagdys.  Paul  F. 

Swan,  Rodger  A. 

Swanson,  John  L. 

Tarr,  Nicholas  W. 

Taylor,  James  H. 

Turner,  Robert  L. 

Uhles,  James  L. 

VanHouten,  George 
W. 

VanPatten,  David  G. 

Vamer,  Richard  H. 

Vieweg,  Herbert  H. 

Wachutka,  Jamee  R. 

Wagner,  Robert  B. 

Walker,  Robert  C. 

Walsh,  Martin  J. 

Weatherson,  Harvey 
D. 

Weber.  Warren  G. 


Widowskl.  Raymond     Withrow,  Edward  W., 
C.  Jr. 

Wolf,  Ronald  C. 
Wynne.  Raymond  J. 
Zagroaky,  Joeeph  P. 
Zlrnhelt,  Alfred  C. 


WUd,  Thomas  R. 
Wllklns,  Walter  W., 

Jr. 
WUUams,  Royce  S. 
Williams,  Richard  T. 


civn.  SNcnfnca  cobps 


Arcunl,  Albert  A. 
Balloun,  James  S. 
Baltzer,  John  J. 
Blanchar,  Jamee  H. 
Bradford,  Donald  R 
Brennan,  John  P. 
Call,  David  A. 
CampbeU,  Richard  B. 
Carrlcato,  Michael  J. 
Chapman,  Charley  L. 
Diamond,  Stephen  A. 
Doebler,  James  C. 
Eber,  Richard  D. 
Falk,  Norman  D. 
Faslg,  Edgar  W.,  Jr. 
Flath,  E^igene  J. 
Forney,  David  L. 
Frankel,  John  A. 
Frazler,  WUliam  F. 
Oerdel,  David  H. 
Oleman,  Patil  L. 
Oreenwald,  James  M. 
Held,  Oeorge  B. 
Hertzog,  Larry  R. 
Hlnes,  Leelie  L. 
Hubel,  Edward  H. 
Jackson.  Gerald  W. 
Jackson,  Robert  T, 
Jones,  Robert  S. 
Kennedy,  Robert  J. 
Ketels,  Tung  H. 
Kleffer,  Alonzo  R..  in 
Killen.  WiUiam  M. 

taXDtCAL 

Acord,  Loren  D. 
Bacon,  Norman  F.,  Sr. 
Baiimhofer,  Anne  H. 
Bogdan,  Raymond  R. 
Bolton.  Ronald  B. 
Bonds.  BUly  R. 
Bromann,  WUliam  H., 

Jr. 
BrouUlette,  Donald  B. 
Cerrutl.  Alfred  S. 
Cicero,  Joeeph  D. 
Conley,  Walter  R. 
Craig,  Donald  R. 
Dains.  Clarence  A. 
Despiegler,  a<U7  D. 
Diebner,  WUliam  B. 
Dietlein,  Donald  R. 
DUley,  Paul  O. 
Dupes,  James  L. 
Emma,  Carleton  W. 
Erie,  James  R. 
Faulkner,  James  A. 
Fink,  Francis  A. 
Flshel,  David  W. 
Foeter,  Harlan  D. 
Gregory,  Bert  C. 
Groce.  WUliam  E. 
Hagstrom,  Verne  W. 
Hendren,  John  B. 
Henson,  Frank  N. 
Horrigan,  David  J.,  Jr 
Krueger,  Vermm  A. 
Laclair,  Bernard  W. 


Jr. 


KurtB,  David  C. 
Lewis,  Herbert  H 
Lowrey,  BiUy  B. 
Lublch,  Marlon  W. 
McCurdy,  Glen  P. 
McManus,  Robert  G. 
McShea,  Michael  J. 
MetEler,  Jay  C. 
Mostoller,  George  M. 
Mumford.  Gerald  W. 
Newman.  Arthur  L. 
Norton,  Richard  E. 
Ozley,  Francis  M. 
Parker,  Robert  D. 
Peechatka,  Farley 
Pflugh,  WUIU  C.  Jr. 
Porter.  Michael  D. 
Purinton,  Lucian  B., 

n 

Quinn,  Thomas  P. 
Ramos.  Joseph  R. 
Rathbone.  John 
Reynolds,  Ralph  R. 
Ripa,  Carl  V. 
Sahlman.  Claire  G. 
Shank,  George  E. 
Smith.  Myron  E.,  Jr. 
m  Smith,  John  N. 
Ster,  John  W. 
Tucker.  Tracy  C. 
Vaughn.  Kenneth  A. 
Vogel,  Lawrence  W. 
Wells,  James  L. 


vicxcoaps 
Langston.  OUen  C. 
Lewis.  Eddie  W.,  Jr. 
Lovin,  Aubln  H. 
McConneU,  Alton  E., 

Jr. 
Meek,  Artie  E. 
Metcalf,  Lawrence  P. 
Myrah,  James  L. 
N\U1,  Clyde  W.,  Jr. 
Pate,  Clyde  T.,  Jr. 
Plersol,  Eugene  C. 
Price,  Charles  A. 
Quick,  James  D. 
Ray,  Paul  T. 
Reld,  Donald  H. 
Rhoads,  Teddy  R. 
Roberts<»i.  James 

McM. 
Rovarlo.  EmUe  E. 
Ruppe,  James  R. 
Sawyer.  Albert  L. 
Smith,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Soule,  George  I. 
Stalnaker,  Mervin  L. 
Stewart,  Shannon  D. 
Stringham.  Stanley  C. 
Taylor,  Berlin  J. 
Thompe<»i,  Curtis  R. 
Thomsen,  Paul  D. 
Taylor,  HoUls  B. 
Weems,  BaUey  B. 
WUliams.  "D"  "C" 
Hvizdo,  Barbara  A. 

The  foUowing-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades  indi- 
cated: 

Captain,  Line 
Abercrombie,  Daniel     Berry,  Francis  J. 


w..in 

Abrams,  Barle  B. 
Acker,  Guilford  D. 
Allendorfer,  Harry  C, 

Jr. 
Ashcraft,  Robert  L. 
Ashley,  Jamee  M.,  Jr. 
Barker,  Johathan  A. 
Barlow.  Jerry  M. 


Blee,  Ben  W. 
Borop.  James  D.  W. 
Boyd,  WiUiam  W.,  Jr. 
Bradshaw.  Harold  G. 
Brand,  Ferdinand  L. 
Brown.  Galen  C. 
Bryan.  David,  Jr. 
Bustard,  Melvln  E..  Jr. 
Carter,  Robert  R. 


1963 

CaaaeU,  George  L. 
ChampUn,  Norman  D. 
Charles.  Nelson  R. 
Clarke,  Jared  B.,  m 
Clarke,  Robert  A. 
Conner,  Andrew  B.,  Jr 
Coonan,  John  J. 
Craig,  RuaaeU  F. 
Creecy,  Richard  B.  L. 
Creed,  Donald  L. 
DaUey,  Elmer  W.,  Jr. 
Deitchman.  Vincent 
dee  Granges,  Maino 
Dowd,  Robert  A. 
Doyle,  Judaon  C. 
Doder,  William  C,  Jr. 
Drew,  John  O..  n 
Drewelow,  Robert  W. 
Dubyk,  William 
FarreU,  Eugene  H. 
Fernanda,  Caesar,  Jr. 
Fichman,  Herbert  T. 
nynn,  RusseU  F. 
Folta.  George  W.,  Jr. 
Ford,  George  B. 
Frang«r,  Marvin  J. 
Ftasler,  Claude  R. 
Fk«tweU.  Uncas  L. 
Froude,  R<^bert  8. 
Gass,  Shelby  C,  Jt. 
Gates,  Robert  L. 
Gaw,  Bonjamln  D. 
Gebert.  Wesley  R.,  Jr. 
Gibson.  Fireal  J. 
Gift,  Ronald  P. 
Olaee,  James  G. 
Gockel,  Bernard  N. 
Gordotf,  Donald 
Greeley,  George  R. 
Green,  David  H. 
OrothjahB,  Harry  C. 
Haffey,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Hart,  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
Helme,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Hadett,  WUllam  R. 
Hoeppner,  Frederick 

R. 
Hcdley,  Bdward  B.,  Jr. 
HoUoway.  James  L., 

m 

Hoof,  Wayne 
HoweU,  WUey  B. 
Howerton,  Wilfred  M 
Himt,  William  T. 
Jemlgan.  William  A., 

Jr. 
Johnston,  JvuA  D. 
KeUey.  Hugh  A. 
Klnne,  Itands  B. 
Kolakowskl,  Roman 
Lacy.  Paul  L.,  Jr. 
Ladley,  Herbert  V. 
Lanier.  Samuel  L. 
Law.  John  T. 

Captain,  Medical  Corp* 

Arentaen.  Willard  P.     Sederstrom,  LeeUe  W. 
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LoonUs,  David  F. 
Lumpkin,  Pickett 
MarshaU,  Walter  L. 
MazweU,  George  T: 
McClendon.  William 

R. 
McMahon,  John  L.,  3t. 
Meacher.Leo 
Meier,  Louis  L.,  Jr. 
MiUer,  Frank  B. 
Mitchell,  John  J. 
Moore,  Michael  U. 
Biorin,  George  F. 
Morrow.  William  B. 
Murph,  John  W. 
Nefl,  John  L. 
Obey,  Roland  J. 
O'Brien,  Frank  H. 
Olsen,  LesUe  R. 
CNeU,  Justin  A. 
Peterson,  Robert  F. 
Porter,  Ruf  us  C,  Jr. 
Potter.  Bdward  H.. 

Jr. 
Poynter.  Drezel  B. 
Price,  Walter  W.,  Jr. 
Rapp,  Jerome  A.,  JT. 
Rawson,  Arthur  F., 

Jr. 
Reck,  Floyd  F. 
Reed,  Dale  C. 
Reed,  Boy  B. 
Rees,  Joseph  ReV. 
ReUly,  Robert  F. 
Reinhardt.  William  C. 
Rich,  nands  B. 
Richards,  Jbhn  M. 
RUey,  Richard 
Rizsa,  Joeeph  P. 
RoweU,  Ira  M.,  Jr. 
Rullln,  Chester  B. 
Sands,  Pierre  N. 
ShepiMtfd.  Charles  P. 
Shirley,  Jiunes  A. 
Smith,  Paul  B. 
Stough,  Ben  H.,  Jr. 
Suit,  George  H. 
Taylor,  Robert  B. 
TUden.  CharleB  B. 
ToUeaon.  Robert  T. 
Toran,  William  P. 
TuUy,  Joaeph  M.,  Jr. 
.  WaU.  Charlea  B.,  Jr. 
Walton,  Dtmald  F. 
Warner,  Arthur  H.,  Jr. 
Welsh,  Jbhn  B. 
Werthmuller,  Roy  W. 

F. 
WUliama.  Thomas  H. 
YameU,  Lawrence  R. 
Toimg,  WlUlam  H. 
ZalewsU,  Cheater  V. 
Zumwalt,  Elmo  R.,  JT. 


Kennedy,  Austin  J., 

Jr. 
MacDonald.  Albert 

M. 
Nicks.  Paul  B. 


Becker,  Frederick  B. 
DikUch.  MUan.  ^r. 
Featherston.  John  S. 
Greer,  James  W. 
Hansen,  Walter  F. 


Shook,  Daniel  M. 
Steele,  Marshall  K.,  Jr. 
Strunk,  WiUiam  M. 
Taylor,  George  J.,  m 
Thorn,  Jkmes  I. 


Heaton,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.  Tratar,  Anton  A.,  JT. 
Houghton,  Charles  C,  Waite,  Charles  L. 


Jr. 


Krech.  William  O. 
Lebhers,  Thomas  B. 
Lee,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Thomas  H. 
buehrs.  Richard  B. 
Moschella,  Samuel  L. 
O'Brien.  Robert  W. 
Parker,  Edward  B. 
Poynter,  James  M. 
Schwenker,  Himry  F., 
Jr. 

Captain,  Supply  Corps 

Anderson,  Eugene  F.,    Flowers,  Woodford  L, 
Jr.  GrUBn,  Gerald  L.,  n 

Conick,  Jamaa  A.,  jr.   Gutiff.  Pierre  H. 


Walter,  Herbert  L. 
Watters.  Lorraln  B., 

Jr, 
Whatley,  Joseph  L. 
Wiegand,  nederiok  O. 

F. 
WilUams,  Roberto. 

W.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Theodore  H., 
.    Jr. 
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Skipper,  Henry  J. 
Waters,  George  C,  Jr. 
Whitcher,  Lamar  D. 
Wolfe,  John  P. 


Captain,  (Jhaplain  Corps 


Craven,  Jbhn  H. 
Ingvoldstad,  Orlando, 
jr. 

Linqulst,  Loren  M. 
MacNeiU,  Harold  A. 

Captain,  CivU 

Bamberg,  Edward  C. 
Brown.  Woodrow  M. 
Prate,  Lawrence  P. 


Maikley,  John  H. 
McManus,  Hugh  T. 
Menges,  Harold  F. 
Noce.  WUllam  8. 
Tubbs.  Jos^h  J. 

Engineer  Corps 

Gorman,  Joaeph  W. 
UnderhiU.  Edward  O. 
Wright,  James  A.,  Jr. 


Captain,  Dental  Corp* 
BlackweU,  Richard  T.   Staples,  William  R. 
Hunley,  Theodore  R.     Traeger.  Kimble  A. 
Pabloe,  Tonus  C. 

Captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Floyd,  Thomas  M.,  jr.   Hirst,  John  M. 
Goren,  Sidney  Stains,  George  S. 

Handford,  Stanley  W.  White,  Erwln  W. 
Captain.  Nurse  Corps 


Burk.  Alberta 


OomiiMinder.  Line 


Acton.  William  D. 
Adams,  Allan  M.,  Jr. 
Adams,  Paul  A. 
Adams,  Robert  B. 
Adams,  WUl  M.,  Jr. 
Adrlanse,  Homer  R. 
Agles,  James  H. 
Alderton,  Dickson  W. 
Alexander.  Richard  G. 
Alexander,  Robert  J. 
Alford,  Ralph  M. 
Allison,  John  K. 
Ambler,  Joseph  B. 
Anania,  Vincent  J. 
Anderson,  Paul  A. 
Anderson,  Vernon  F. 
Andrews,  Lyman  L.,  Jr 
Anson,  Henry  O.,  Jr. 
Armstrong,  Sam  "T", 

Jr. 
Arthur,  Russd  L. 
Atkins,  Waldo  A. 
Atkinson,  Aubrey  B. 
Atkinson,  WUton  L. 
AuUch,  Julian 
Austin,  Kenneth  B. 
Azene,  Dean  L. 
Bagby,  Henry  L. 
Bain,  Bdwln  C,  Jr. 
Baldwin,  Robert  B. 
BaU,  James  L. 
Barkley,  Paul  H. 
Barnes.  John  W. 
Barnes,  Willis  C. 
Bamett,  Gordon  R. 
Bamhart,  Robert  C, 

Jr. 
Barrett.  Ernest  R. 
Barry,  Searle  J. 
Bascom,  Wade  R. 
Bean,  George  F. 
Beardsley,  WUllam  J. 
Becker,  Merlin  D. 
Behm,  Bdward  W. 
Beierl,  Peter  G. 
BeU.  Lloyd  F. 
Bennett,  Bdgar  T. 
Berry.  Fred  T. 
Berry,  Robert  M. 
Berude.  Jbhn  B. 
Bees,  Jamea  O. 
Beasac,  Norman  B. 
Blrdt,  George 
Blackman,  n-ank  E. 
Blade.  Dale  O. 
Blair,  Carvti  H. 
Blair.  Marvin  S. 
BlaisdeU,  Robert  J. 
Blaylook,  Mabry,  Jr. 
Bl\m).  Howard  E. 
Bodnaruk.  Andrew 


Boldt,  Charlea  H.,  Jr. 
Bolger,  Joaeph  F.,  Jr. 
BoUenbacher,  Robert 

M. 
Bonds,  Joseph  B. 
Boney,  Bobby  E. 
Bono,  Vernon  O. 
Bordelon.  Guy  P.,  Jr. 
Borlottl,  Joseph 
Boston,  Leadore  G. 
Boutte.  Lester  H. 
Bowcock,  Charles  S., 

Jr. 
Bowes,  William  A. 
Bowler,  Rcdand  T.,  Jr. 
Boyd,  Bdward  A. 
.Bradbury,  Albert  W. 
Bradley,  James  F.,  Jr. 
Brady,  Donald  B. 
Brandenburg,  John  H. 
Bratten,  Toila  J.,  jr. 
Brauer,  Walter  J. 
Braun,  James  F. 
Brekke.  TTond  G. 
Brent,  Sherman  B. 
Britt,  Harvey  R. 
Brogottti,  Bobby  C. 
Brown.  Vtsd  W.,  Jr. 
Brown,  LaVem  W.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Willis  I. 
Bryan,  Clarence  R. 
Bryan,  Leonard  G. 
Bryant.  OIney  J. 
Buchanan,  diarlea  8. 
Buck.  Clarence  C.  Jr. 
BuckneU,  Bommrd,  HI 
Buerger.  Robert  P. 
B\i8h,  Thomas  A.,  Jr. 
Bussey,  Samuel  T. 
BuUer.  William  8. 
Cadenas.  Ernest  M. 
CaldweU,  Jack 
Callahan.  Robert  J. 
Callaway,  Steven  W., 

Jr. 
Callaway,  WUliam  F. 
Campbtfl,  Donald  L. 
Caple,  Edward  8.,  Jr. 
CarlensoU,  Henry 
Carpenter,  Donald  B. 
Carpenter,  Charles  R. 
Carrier,  nands  A. 
Carrier,  WUltam,  Jr. 
Carson,  Jamaa  D. 
Carter,  Kenneth 
Chairss.  Wimam  F. 
Chambers,  Kenneth 

W. 
Chambllas,  Joe  E. 
Chapman,  Arthur  8. 
Chapman.  John  W. 


Chi^peU,  John  R. 
Charles.  John  M. 
Chesler,  Danid  E.,  in 
Chester,  Raymond  M. 
Chester.  William  R. 
ChUdrees,  BDward  W. 


DuVaU,  Biehard  A. 
Dslkowski,  Richard  J. 
Eaton,  John  D. 
Eaton,  WlUlam  G..  Jr. 
Ecker,  WUliam  B. 
Edelman.  Sidney 


Christofferson,  Edward  Edge,  Donold  B. 

Edmonds,  lidk)y  8. 

Ellenbrand,  Ralph  B. 

EUls,  George  F.,  JT. 

Ennis,  WUbur  J. 

Eppee,  George  P. 

Eriksen,  George  A. 

Esmiol,  Morris  A.,  Jr. 

, Evans,  Kenneth  J. 

Cochrane,  Bdward  L.,Evans,  Simpson,  Jr. 


A.,Jr 
Clancey,  Robot  J. 
Clarke,  Robert  L. 
Clements,  Daniel  C. 
Cleveland,  Jesse  8. 
Clifford,  ftank  P.,  Jr 
Close,  Robert  A. 
Cobb,  Jeese  B 


Jr. 
CockriU,  Jsmes  T. 
Coffey,  Claude  C,  Jr. 
CogsweU,  George  W. 
Cole,  George 
Colegrove,  Warren  B. 
Coleman,  Bdward  P. 
C<dlins.  Jbhn  D. 
Collins,  BalidiW. 
Colton.  Joseph 
Condor,  Bernard 
Condren,  John  F. 
Conger.  Blton  V. 
ConneUey,  Ernest  C, 
Jr. 

Converse,  Paul  V. 

Cook,  Herbert  B. 

Cooke.  Biehard  J. 

Cooley,  Bonier  K.,  tt. 

Cooley,  Samuel  M 

Cooper,  Lloyd  F. 

Comer,  Addon  Ii. 

ComweU,  Boy  8. 

Oonreia,  Frank  B. 

Coaet,  Albert  W. 

Cosgrove,  Thomas  A. 

Coulthard,  Robert  O. 

Cox,  John  W. 

Cox,  Lyle  A. 

Cranney,  "W"  Lor<m, 
Jr. 

Cranton,  Jade  H. 

Crayton,  Louis  B.,  Jr. 

Cross,  Richard  B. 

CuUen,  John  P. 

Cummins.  David  E., 

m 

Cunningham,  Patrick 

F. 
Curran,  DonaM  C. 
Curtis,  Donald  P. 
Custer,  Prentloe  J: 
Custer,  Robort  B. 
DaUand,CartA. 
Dame,  Allen  M. 
Daniel,  Royal  T..  jr. 
Dauer,  Rrank  H. 
Davidson.  Hubbdl  T. 
Davis,  Charles  R. 
Davis,  Jade  B. 
Dean.  Benjamin  H. 
Deasy,  Charles  J. 
Dedrick,  Walter 
Deems,  Eugene  F. 
DeGroote,  Douglas  F. 
Delaney,Xlharles  B, 


Everhart,  Charles  D. 
Ewald,  Frank  W. 
Ewing,  Robert  H. 
Faddis,  James  M. 
Fahey,  John  A. 
Fannin.  William  B. 
Famsworth,  WiUiam 

D. 
FarreU,  Ghailes  8. 
FarreU,  Crumpton 
Farrell.  BoUo  U,  Jr. 
Faulkner,  Stuart  T. 
FSy,  Biehard  C. 
I^lchner,  WUllam  B. 

H. 
Ferguson,  WUllam  P. 
Ferrln,  Bobert  W. 
Fick,  Theodore  B. 
FleUUng,  Teddy  B. 
jr.  Fbidly.  Lee  B. 
Fisher,  Dale  W. 
Fisher,  LoweU  B. 
Fisher,  BdsertD. 
Fisher,  WUUsM. 
Fitch.  LoweU  F. 
Flynn.  William  J. 
Fogg,  Reginald  8. 
Forbes,  Bernard  B.,  Jr. 
Forbis,  Boy  B. 
Ford,  JohnB. 
Fortson,  Bobert  M.,  Jr. 
Ftowler,  WlUlam  B. 
Freeman.  DeWltt  L. 
'Proyd,  George  B. 
Gale,  PhUroy  C.  Jr. 
GaUemore,  James  G. 
Gambrlll.  Wslson  J. 
Garofalo,  Paul  C. 
Gates,  Jsmes  li. 
Gatlln,  William  A. 
Gawthrop,  WUson  B. 
Gelger.  Anson  D. 
Gensert.  John  B. 
GUbert,  John  B. 
GUlcrlst,  John  A. 
GiUody,  John  F. 
GUmore,  AUsn  J. 
Giorgis,  Albert  8. 
Godfrey.  Barl  F. 
GodsbaU.  Walters. 
Gohr.  Bobert  B. 
Gore,  nederlck  8. 
Gorsline,  Sanrad  G., 

Jr. 
Goasman,  TtaosBas  J. 
Goulet.  liond  9. 


DeLany.  Walter  8..  Jr.  Graham.  Ftank  W. 


Ddaware,  Joeeph  L. 
Delgado,  Bobert 
Demmler,  Charles  F. 
Denkler,  WlUlam  A. 
Derr,  Phaon  B.,  Jr. 
Dietaen,  Walter  N..  Jt, 
Dinwiddle,  Jdw  M. 
Doak,  Joeeph  J.,  Jr. 
Donavan,  Bobert  D. 
Donovan.  Gerard  M. 


Graham.  Rdph  B. 
Gray.  Robert  J. 
(heenwood.  Thomas 

B. 
Grey,  Valentine 
Griffin,  I 
Griffin,' 
GriU,  Robert  W. 
Gronemann.  Oarl  W., 

Jr. 


Doolin,  Bdward  H..  Jr.  Gumb.ItvlngT..  Jt 


Doyle,  Jamaa  T 
Drisoall.  JohnB. 
Duckstt,  Bdmund 

DvV.,  Jr. 
Dunlap,  BUlyF. 
Dunning,  Bruce  B. 
Durtche,  Carl.  Jr. 


Hadaway,  Donald  L. 
Hale,  Bobert  B. 
Hallman,  RdMTtB. 
RalwadiB.  Alois  W. 
HamUton.  Bails  O. 
Hannltn,  Mrtrlsk  "J** 
Hansen,  Jens  B. 


^itirjJr, 


li!60S 


Harp«r.  Wyat^B^  J!r. 
Harrta.JMk 


Barvsy. 


n 

Haugh. 
Haj«B. 


V. 


B. 

a. 


B«ffwnaii.WIUlam 
J.J. 


rD. 
'.ItotlMnMT, 


HuMoa.  JosUh 


O. 


J. 


Hln>etoiani.  fohn  W. , 
Jr. 


Hick*. 

BUI. 

Bill. 


BoblltMU.  CbMTlM 


m 


r.  Bay  8..  Jr. 


Bubvl^^ 


,U,tr, 


^OntlSOBf 


JulUa.^ 


KMtth.. 


r.A. 


Xtfl«T,  V»«d«lok  J. 
KaOr.liH'iBK.J^. 


tJ..J!r. 

King.: 

Blng.  Patrick  J. 
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Klrk.Bob«rt 

r.VUIlamC. 
r.DatoS. 

r.  Vtaaels  T. 
Klelii.  Barry  J. 
KlamawMOh.  JamM 
KllndiPortb.  Carl  BL 
Klook«nk«np«r. 

JoMfihB. 
Knlck.  Victor  B. 
KnudMn.  John  T. 
Knudaon.  Irrlng  B..  Jr. 
Koclk.BobartA. 
Konam.  Joaeph  J. 
KopiMb  BlGliMrd  Z<. 
KrUM.DaTldA..Jr. 
Biiilw»k.8tankyP. 
Kuba.  Okorsi  F. 
KQrfMa.J^>liaP. 
Kiiahman.  Howanl  B. 
Lake.  Xanaaik '3'* 
Lallar.BuiTlaD. 
Lamartin.  n<ad«ick 

B..  Jr. 
Lamb.BaroIdli. 
Lang.  Ralph  B. 
Lauhaeh.  Lathar  W.  S. 
Langhlln.  Oaorfe  W. 
Lau^ton.  Bobart  J. 
Lawranaa.  Bdwaid  J. 
Laifa.  Wattar  T. 
LaaTltt.Bbaa.Jr. 
LaBouraaola,  Julian 

J. 
Lae.BlchardB. 
LeFerra,  Adolpha  C. 
Lagare»  Bopart  W..  Jr. 
Lalb.  Fi  a*artf  k  L. 
Laland,  Hartay  O. 
Laaaart.  BaaaaU  O. 
Leonard.  Waixan  B. 
Laalla.  Jena  L. 
LeTtoumeatt,  Joaeph 

B.B 
LewU.  David  D. 
Lewla.  William  C. 
Ll(^o.BlehardJ. 
Llndler.  Charlaa  B.. 

Jr. 
Upfert.  Balidi  O. 
L^^itneott,  Lincoln 

B..Jr. 
Lomn.Bdwar«B..Jr.  . 
Longflald.J(dukM. 
Loociay.  IteaMa  B. 
LonctaB.I>avMl(. 
Langwlll.AlbartB. 
Lorma.  flawwial.  J*. 
Loraday.JQknO. 
Lowery,  Biigh  B. 
Ltiadtka.WUbart& 
Luka.Bwl 
Lulu.  lUchaatT. 
Lyopa>  Thnmaa  W. 
MaAay.  X>oaslaa  8. 
lUndJ. 
(P. 

MaUoa.  Blebard  J. 
ICaUMrtdi.  Joaeph  M. 
Mangar.  Arthur  J. 
liangv.  Martin  1&, 

Jr. 
ICaahart.  Baymoad  J. 
.Jackie 


r.  Bobwt  X. 
Mar*aU.DanMT., 
Jr. 


Ifathwk^] 
•tetthca.: 
Ifoy.  Bobart  B. 

MeAdasM.  John  K. 
McAndraw.  Blchard  J. 


UrTaakin.  Jamea  M. 
licCooU  Blchard  BL. 

Jr. 
McCord.  Stanley  R. 
lleCormlek,  Gordon 

B. 
IfcCullou^  William 

F., 

McDada.  Nolan  B. 
McDanlal.  Baetor  a. 
McOatry.  William  J.. 

Jr. 
IfcBugh.  XUchard  P. 
McKaa,  John  C. 
UcLau^iUn.  William 

B..Jir. 
McLean.  WUUam  O. 
McVlckar.BobertJ. 

Melnta.AlTlnL.* 
Melln.  Kenneth  L. 
Mercer.  Snavorth  O. 
Merrick,  Jtthn  I*. 
Merrick.  Bobart  B.. 

Jr. 
Mlddleton.  Charlea  B. 
Mldgett.  Joe  L. 
Mllea.  Warren  B. 
MUhan.  Barry  U 
Miller.  John  W. 
Millar,  Lawranceli: 
MlUar.  OnrlUa  B. 
Miller.  Robert«>n  Lu 

Miller,  William  W.K.. 

Jr.  I 

Mlll8,'nrry 
Mlt^wU,ClaoN.,Jr. 
MontgoBMry.  Jamaa 

W, 
Moore,  Charlaa  K. 
Moore.  JAckLaV. 
Moore,  Joaeph  E.,  m 
Moora.  Bobart  A. 
Moorer.  JoaP. 
McMTgan.  Banry  B,  Jr. 
Mbul.OaniaUuaF. 
Murphay.  Hamwal  B. 
Murphraa.  Bngh  D. 

Keamum.  Leonard  M. 
NeUaon.  Tbcanaa  Ik 
Melaon.  Bobart  B. 
Nelaon.  Wayna  8. 
Newman.  Auguatui^ 

Jr. 
MKAkoUa.  Benjamla  F. 
Nlchola.  BamoB  B..  Jr. 
North.  John  B. 
Norton.  BaaaaB  L. 
Novak.  JarooM  C. 
Nuachfea.  Vanl  L. 
Nutt.'l%onaaA..Jr. 
O-Day.BanryJ. 
Oglar.BarbartL..J^. 
OlBan.Alft«dB..Jr. 
Maoo.  FradarlA  O. 
OUall.WanaaB. 
OTVUlLJohnL. 
OTtoudBa,  Oarald  O. 
CShaa.  Oaorga  A.,  tt. 
Oaterholm.  Bobart  BL 
Ovetmaa.  Dana  C  J!r. 
Packar,  Franda  A..  J!r. 
Padbury,  Barry  R. 
Padgett.  John  B..Jlr. 
Padla.AlanBdvA. 
Paga.wmiamP. 
Parka,  Bvarett  A. 


Pata,AwkA. 
Peed,  Oaorga  P. 
Perklna.F«t*B. 
Petera,  John  ▼. 
Petenen,  Forraat  8. 
Peytoa,  Hanry  A.  B. 

PhllUpa.  Blchard  B. 
Pitta.  GhartaaB. 
Poe,  DoaaldT. 
Foenleka.  Charlaa  F, 
Jr. 


l>olk,  MavU  X. 
l>oik.  Thomas  B. 
J>oorman,  Berbert 

Potter.  John  "R" 
Price,  Arthtir  W.,  Jr. 
Priest.  Chartea,  Jr. 
Prothro.  BaadaU  B. 
Proxihet,  Clement  B. 
-Purinton.  David  F. 
Purkrabak.  Paul  ▼. 
Quanstrom.  Carl  R., 

Jr. 
Quarton,  Tltomas  J. 
Qulel.  Nonrald  B. 
Qulnn,  George  D.. 

Jr. 
Qxilnn.  Harry  T..  Jr. 
Racette.  Hanry  J..  Jr. 
Radcliffe.  Robert  J. 
Ragon.  George  T. 
Rankowskl.  Charles 

A. 
Raposa.  William  C. 
Raamuaaan.  Ralph  R. 
Rawllngs.  Frank  T.. 

Jl-. 
Raybum,  Lawrence  M. 
Baave,  Robert  W. 
RelnhJart,  Leonard  J. 
Renaldl.  Blchard  R. 
Rentschler,  Alexander 

K. 
Richards.  Doeald  B. 
Rlcharda,  Harold  O. 
Rlchardaon.  Guy  D. 
Rlehlaon.  Warren  C. 
Rlchlnak.  Michael  D. 
RUey,  Borace,  Jr. 
RUey.  John  F. 
RUey,  Ralph  R. 
Rlsch,  Barry.  Jr. 
Robb.BarlJ. 
Roberta.  Gerald  M 
Robartaon.  Charles  R. 
Robinson.  Rembrandt 

C. 
Rockoff ,  Herbert  R. 
Roemer.  Robert  F. 
Rogers.  Benjamin  C. 

Jr. 
Roll.  Walter  D. 
Boonay,  Gaorge  M. 
Rorez.  8am.  Jr. 
Roaal.  Bdward  C. 
Roth.  Bdward  F. 
Rumble.  Richard  E. 
Ruah.MaKR. 
Rymal,  Oaorga  B. 
8aroch,Kmll.Jr. 
8aundera,  David  M. 
Scamboak  Thomaa  T. 
Scherrar,  Bobart  A. 
Schula.  Qttlnley  B. 
Schwager,  Joaeph  X. 
Sohwarta.  Matthew  J. 
Schwarta,  Walter  W^ 

Jr. 
ScUrts.LoulaG. 
Scott.  Julian  F. 
8earlaa.PhlllpN. 
Seay,  Samuel  D. 
Self  ridge,  Samuel  W., 

Jr. 
Sapper.  Frank 
Sette.  Lyla  B. 
Setaer,  Brooka  W.,  Jr. 
Seymour.  Xarl  P. 
Shaffer,  Jamaa  B. 
Shelton.  Donli^ian  B. 
Shepard.  Alan  B.,  Jr. 
Bheppard,  Cedrto  W. 
Sheppard.  William  L. 
Sherman,  Robert  O. 
Sherwood,  Charlea 
SUllman.  Henderson 

G. 
Slmpaon,  WlUlam  B., 

8hna.WUbiirV. 
Skipper.  Jamea  C,  Jr. 


Slaff.  Allan  P. 
Sledge,  Jack  B. 
SmUay.  Bobart  W. 
Smith,  Oaorga  H. 
Smith,  John  K. 
Smith,  Lawrence  N. 
Smith.  Lewla  O. 
Smith,  RuaseU  L. 
Smithey,  Thurman  B. 
Smyer,  Theodora  M. 
Snyder.  Joaeph  E.,  Jr. 
Snyder.  Joseph  M.,  Jr. 
Sodke,  Henry  X..  Jr. 
Soltys,  Leo  8..  Jr. 
Sommer.  Charlea  A. 
Spargo,  Jamea 
Sperberg,  Franklynn 

R. 
Squire,  Wada  B. 
Stanaell.  Hannan  J., 

Jr. 
Stanton.  Bobart  F. 
Stauffer,  Howard  C. 
St.  Clatar,  Robert  B.. 

Jr. 
Steele,  George  P..  U 
Steele.  BobertD. 
Steere.  Lucius  B..  m 
Stell,  Ralph  W..  Jr. 
Stepanlan,  Oaorga 
St^hens,  William  X.. 

Jr. 
Stewart.  Clifford  L. 
Stewart,  Hal  B. 
Stewart.  WUllamS.. 

nx 

Stlmwelas,  Andrew 

P.,  Jr. 
Stout.  Graydoa  T. 
Strong.  William  W. 
Stull.  John  O. 
Sullck,  Taai  B. 
Sutton.  Balph  N. 
SwaUow,  Chandler  X.. 

Jr. 
Swank.  John  A. 
Swenaen,  Bobart  A. 
Swlgart.  Bobart  X. 
Tar  box,  William 
Tartre,  Bobart  J. 
Taylor.  AmettB. 
Taylor,  "nuMMaua  M. 
Taylor,  Wairaa 
Teevan,  Charlaa  L. 
Temple,  WaltarN. 
Thomaa,  Hbeiar  B.,  tr. 
Thomas,  Warren  J. 
Thompaon.  Artiiur  B. 
Thompaoa,  Mas  B. 
Tlemay,  Olenn  A. 
ToUafaon,Letf 
Tfautman,  WUbur  C, 

Jr. 
Traynor.  William  J. 
Tremalne.  Mark  O. 
Trueblood.  Barold  J. 
Ufer.AUredL. 
Unclea.  John  F. 
Ursettie.  Howard  J. 
Utegaard,  Thonuw  F. 
Van  Orden.  Merton  D. 
VanOBa,WllllaB. 
Vaughan,  Via  J. 
Vlerreggar,  William  T. 
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Vlnlng,  Pierre  H. 
Vlscardl,  Peter  W. 
Vlsserlng.    Victor    M.. 

Jr. 
Voller,  Sherman  L. 
Volk,  Ralph  L..  Jr. 
Wade.  Kenneth  W. 
Wadlalgh.  George  C. 
Wagner,  Adrian  DeW. 
Wagn»,  Theodore  A.. 

Jr. 
Walery,  Kenneth  F. 
Walker.  Roberto. 
Walker,  WlUlam  F. 
WaUace.  Luther  B. 
Warner,  Robert  L. 
Waters.  David  B. 
Watera.  Bobart  M. 
Waters,  Wlllard  B. 
Watson,  Vted  C. 
Wataon.  Bobert  H.,  Jr. 
Wear.  lAVem  O. 
Webb.  Charlaa  W. 
Webb.  Howard  "T", 

Jr. 
Weldlg,  Donald  H. 
Welnbeck,  Bugene  J. 
Wells,  Lionel  B. 
Werdelman,  Bgon  H. 
West.  Raymond  W. 
Westoott.  Malvern  P., 

Jr. 
Wheless,  John  C. 
WhUden,        Adolphus 

DeV.,  Jr. 
White,  Xdward  O. 
White,  Garrett  "A". 

Jr. 
White.  Bobert  B. 
Wleaendaagar,  Carl  F. 
Wiggins,  Jamea  B. 
Wikenhelaer,  Frank  J. 
Wilder,  Lawrence  A. 
WUdar,  Itaey  H..  Jr. 
WUllama.  "D"  Bunt 
Williams,  Henry  J. 
Wmiama.  Hartan  D. 
WUllama,  Joe,  Jr. 
WUUs,  Avery  L. 
Wlllson,  Lawrence  B., 

Jr. 
Wllmarth.  Bugene  M. 
WUson.  Dlek  O. 
WUaon.   Jennings    B.. 

Jr. 
WUson.  Boaald  O. 
Winter,  Boaiar  A. 
WUitQn.Matth«vJ. 
Wlae.JohBP. 
Wise.  John  H. 
WondMrgam.  John  M. 
Wood.  Bobart  O. 
Wootton,  WUllam  T. 
Work.  David  D. 
Working,  John  D. 
Worley,  Careen  B. 
Worrall,  Alton  H..  J^. 
WorraU,  DavM  J. 
Yeagle,  Carl  H. 
Toung,  Thomas  C. 
Zech.  Lando  W.,  Jr. 
Zelgler.WUhamT. 
aSeUbor,  Joaeph  L. 
Zenner,  Harold  J. 
Zaeltvay,  Bobert  B. 


Commander.  Medical  Corp* 


Adama.  William  C.  Jr. 
Austin.  Frank  B.,  Jr. 
Bass,  Bobert  B. 
Bear,  David  C. 
Bernard,  Donald  P. 
Bemstlne,  Richard  L. 
Blair.  Donald  F. 
Blakey.  Brneat  A. 
Browne,  Boward  S.,  Jr. 
Calea,  Bobert  J. 
Chandler,  Dade  B. 
Crlts.  Oaorga  T. 
Cummlngs.  Beeald  A. 
Delaney,  Thomas  B. 


Dempeey,  John  J. 
Dlnamore,  Barry  B.    i 
Downey,  John  J. 
Dykhulasa.  Bobart  F. 
Ebersole,  John  H. 
FoK.LnyM. 
Gulda,  Anthony  J. 
Bines,  Larry  J. 
Humea.  Jamea  J. 
Ireland,  Boger  G. 
Klein.  Obaatat  L.,  jr. 
Klein.  Martin  B. 
Kramer.  BeoCt  G. 
Lanlng.  Bobert  C. 
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jjathan,  Fraaela  J.. 

Jr. 
Lonergan.  Walter  M. 
Long,J*meaA. 
Martin,  Stuart  B. 
MUnea,  Roger  F. 
Pasooe,  DMmer  J. 
Sigel,  Carter  B. 


Snyder,  WiUtam  A. 
Sparka,B«nryA. 
Speaker,  Blchard  B. 
Sweeney,  Fraada  J. 
Tnunmer,  Max  J. 
Wattan,  Baymond  B. 
Webb,  Martin  O.,  Jr. 
White,  NeU  V. 


Commander,  Supply  Corp* 
Anderson,  Clayton  L.    HoweU.  Jesse  B. 
Aull,  Herbert  H 


Austin.  Charlea  B. 
Balcom,  Vaughn  O. 
Barger.  Conrad  A. 
Barton.  Alton  W. 
Batea,  Raymond  B. 
Batterson,  Robert  B. 
Baumann.  Wealey  O 
Beckham.  John  J. 
Bennett.  Keith 
Benson.  David  W. 
Bland,  Herbert  L. 


Jonea,  RuaseU  A. 
KeUeher,  John  C. 
Kost,  George  J. 
Larson,  PhUllp  D. 
Lewis,  WUllam  L. 
Lipscomb,  John  W.,  Jt. 
Longnecker,  Kenneth 

W. 
Luebbe,  Harry  R. 
Martin,  Jamea  R. 
MaxweU,  Leatar  G. 
McClaran.  Wealey  J. 


Donovan;  Barold  O. 
■satmaa,  Robert  W. 
Bdge,  Cary  O. 
Essman.  Frederick  B. 
Goldenrath.  Walter  L. 
HoUls,  Thomaa  L. 
Johnson,  Woodbury 
Keener,  Mary  F. 
Kinder.  Jamaa  W. 
King.  Arthur  N. 
Longest,  Nova 
Martorano,  Joaeph  J. 


Blandin,  Shennan  W.,  McCormick,  Bobert  J. 


Jr. 
Blank.  Arthtir  B. 
BoeweU,  Barold 
Boylan.  Walter  J. 
Bryson,  WlUlam  L. 
Buma,  Hugh  F.  J. 
Biirrua.  Blgle  L. 
CaldweU,  William  F. 
Cohn,  Murry 
Creel,  Clarence  A. 
Croaby,  PhUip 
Dale,  Cacar  N. 
Daniel,  Charlea,  Jr. 
Duncan,  Henry  C. 
Dtuilap,  Glen  LaM. 
Dunn,  George  G. 
Erlcson,  Jamea  B. 
Pink.  William  W..  Jr. 
Fitchett.  George  L. 
Gardner.  Charles  A,, 

Jr. 
Geneste,  Blmon  A.,  Jr 
GrUnn,  CecU  L.,  Jr. 
Grlnstead,  Eugene  A., 

Jr 


McDonough.  Bdward 

M. 
McPike,  Howard  D. 
MUler,  Edward  J. 
MlUs,  Herbert  P..  Jr. 
Noga.  Edward  L.S. 
0'Keefe,Paul"D" 
CLoughlln,  Blchard  C. 
Paolantonio.  John  F. 
Patton.  Gerald  J. 
Rawls.  Elbert  8..  Jr. 
Rivers,  Vernon  G. 
Robinson.  William  J. 
Roche,  Francis 
Ruete,  Bdward  8. 
Schauffler,  Robert  A. 
Sigman.  WUllam  E. 
Slmpaon,  Samuel  R., 

Jr. 
Smith,  James  A. 
SpUlman,  Frank  L.,  Jr. 
Stafford.  Dean  C,  Jr. 
Stewart,  Robert  W. 
Stringer,  Carl  J.,  Jr. 
Swart,  Philip) 


Hackenson,  Bernard  J.  Walther.  Frederick  W. 
Haddock.  WUllam  N.     Whltealde,  Charlea  B 


Henn,  Carl  L..  Jr. 
Herb,  Jamea  W. 
Hlghtower,  James  I., 

Jr. 
Hoffman,  George  P. 


Williams,  WUllam  C. 
Wilson,  WUbur  A.  G. 
Woodfln,  Kenneth  L. 
Yearlck,  William  A. 
Zlellnskl,  WUllam  B. 


Commander.  Chaplain  Corps 


11x>mas    D., 


Capers,  KeeneH. 
Bmerson,  Jftmea  B. 
Hutcheaon,  Blchard 

O.,  Jr. 
Keeley,  John  A. 
Mettger.fcneetW. 

Commander.  Civil  Engineer  Corps 


Parham. 

Jr. 
Ray.  miton  U. 
Schuts,  Adam  J.,  Jr. 
Snelbaker,  Jamea  K. 


Bannister,  John  M., 

Jr. 
Cunning.  David  P. 
Daggett,  Bobert  B 
Dlberto.  Bdward  T. 
Bding,  Lawrence  H. 
Graff,  Charles  W. 
Grahl.  Ralph  B.,  Jr. 
Jonea,  Blchard  O 


MarachaU,  Albert  B. 
Patrick.  Jaaon  M. 
PoUard.  Andrew  M. 
Reese,  WUllam  R..  Jr. 
Rogera.  William  R. 
Stephana,  Henry  B. 
Stephenaon,  William 

B. 
Waters,  AUen  8. 


Krlckenberger,  C\ister  WlUlams,  Jdm  P. 

P..  Jr.  Wilson,  Joe  R. 

Lalor,  Foster  M.,  Jr.      Wynne,  Sydney  J.,  Jr. 
Commatuler,  Dental  Corps 


Green,  George  H. 
Scribner.  Jamea  H. 
Silberstein.  Victor  H. 
Sobleskl.  Bdward  F. 
Swanson,  Carl  J. 


Beau,  Frank  P.,  Jf. 
Black.  Bdwln  "R" 
Chap.  Bernard 
CoimseU,  Lee  A. 
DeLaurentls,  Carlo  A. 
Dldion.  Robert  W. 

Commander.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Abemathy,  OdeU  S.       BonneU,  Theodore  V. 
Baker,  David  B.  Bowman,  Claroaoe  W. 

Bennett.  Paul  B.  Boyd,  TJiomaa  A.,  Jr. 

Bing,  John  B.  Carson,  Ralph 

Bodenlos.  Leonard  J.    Civtla,  Ned  B. 


Maybarry,  Ftank  L. 
McLeUah,  DavM  J. 
Mlbeck,  Albert  B. 
Morgim,  Ony  B. 
Ottle,  Frederick  O. 
Pedersen.  Arthtir  S. 
Pflag.  Solomon  C. 
PhiUlppl,  Fred  B 
Rlchardaon,  Richard 

C. 
Shepherd,  William  B. 
TeUer,  LeaUe  W.,  Jr. 


Boyd,  Jack  W. 
Boyd.  Bkdiard  M. 
Breddermaa,  BudoU 

T. 
Breeding.  LaaUe  B. 
Breland.  Bdgar  A. 
Brennan.  John  P.,  Jr. 
Brennan,  Richard  J. 


Commander.  Nurse  Corps 
Carlaon,  Elolse  M.  Mentcer,  Romaine  M. 

Daughtry,  Edna  M.        Smith.  Battle  B. 
Duwe,  Elizabeth  M.       Smoker,  Sue  B 
Jacobs.  Grace  B.  WlUlams,  Kathryn  B. 

Lieutenant.  Line 


Abele.  Andr6  N. 
Abemathy.  Kenneth 

L. 
Adams,  Ben  L. 
Adams.  Billy  J. 
Adams,  Frederick  G. 
Adams.  Jerome  B. 
Adams.  Thomas  C. 
Albright.  WUllam  B., 

Jr. 
Alexander.  Sherman 

O. 
AUard,  Frank  A. 
Allemang,  John  D. 
AUen,  John  B 
Alien,  Richard  C,  Jr 
Allen.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
AUen.  8ooU 
Allison.  William  R.. 

Jr. 
Almand,  WUlle  G. 
Alton.  Homer  W. 
Amea,  David  B 
Ames.  Lavema  W. 
Amos,  Robert  H. 
Anderson.  Charles  R. 
Anderson,  Charlaa  L. 
Anderaon.  Oeorge  B. 
Anderson.  Jerry  P. 
Anderson.  Jamea  B. 
Anderaon,  John  A. 
Anderson.  Blchard  W. 
Anderaon.  Bobart  O. 
Andrews,  Bobla 
Androaki.  ftank  N. 
-  AngeU,  Blchard  O. 
Angua,  Marvin  8. 
Anthony,  Phillip  D. 
Anton.  Leonard  O. 
Apple,  John  D..  Jr. 
Aqulllno,  Salvatore  P. 
Arndd  Jamea  O. 
Arnold,  Thonutf  F. 
Arrli^,  Oaorge  J..  Jr. 
Artuao,  Michael  A. 
Arvay.  John  F. 
Atklna,  Allan  L. 
AtidUet,  Garland  O. 
Ausley,  Jba  B.,  Jr. 

Avery.  Paul  B. 

Ayers,  Barry  P..  Jr. 

Baala,  JohnB. 

Baehman.  Bobart  A. 

BaUey.  Donald  C,  Jr. 

BaUey,  George  M. 

Balr,LaVonB. 

Baker,  Bobart  B. 

Baker,  Bobert  C. 

BaU,  George  B.,  Jr. 

Bandy,  Clifford  W. 

Banks,  Peter  A. 

Banks,  WUllam  K. 

Barbotir,  WUllam  J., 
Jr. 

Bartl,  Robert  F. 

Barnes,  Jamea  A. 

Bamett.  Charles  B. 

Barney,  Charlea  B. 

Bamhart,  Barold  D. 

Barr,  John  F. 

Barrlgar,  Donald  B. 


Barrlngar.  Bobart  A. 
Barrlsh,  Paul  D. 
BarthoKmiaw.  James 

H. 
Hartley,  Bobert  H. 
Baaa.  William  H..  m 
Basaett,  Charlea  G. 
Bassett,  Jamea  S. 
Bate,  Bonald  D. 
Bauer,  Donald  B. 
Bauman,  John  M. 
Baiungartnar,  Jamea 

A. 
Beach,  MUton  D. 
Beach,  Robttt  R. 
BeaU,  Thomaa  J. 
Beck,ListonC.,Jr. 
Beck,  Richard  E. 
Bedow,  Robert  J. 
Beecher,  Ronald  R. 
Beegle.BarlA. 
BeUsle,PhUUpM. 
Bellinger.  John  R. 
Benedlktsson.  PhlUp 

W. 
Bennett,  Charlea  F. 
Bennett,  Bdward  L  H., 

Jr. 
Bennett,  Peter  C. 
Bennington,  Thomaa 

P. 
Bergman,  Walter  R. 
Bergstrom.  Kenneth 

L 
Bemal,  Richard  B 
Bess.  Oeorge  D. 
Beet,  Albert  B.,in 
Bethd,  Bobert  O. 
Betta.Boger8. 
Beversdorf ,  Donald 

W. 
Bevlng,  Duane  U. 
Beyl,DavUlD. 
Biggs,  Bobert  B. 
Blgler.  WUllam  W. 
BUea,  Oaorge  B. 
BUloki.  Daniel  B. 
Bird,Bal|diO. 
Bird.  Thonuw  C. 
Bishop,  Jack  D. 
Blanchard.Balph  W.. 

Jr. 
Blanchard.  Jamea  W.. 

Jr. 
Blankenshlp.  Jamea 

M..n 
Bledsoe,  PaiU  L 
Bley.  JohnB.,  Jr. 
Bloom.  Donald  D. 
Blumle.  John  A. 
Boebert.  Frank  L.,  Jr. 
Boelter.  Dan  A. 
Bowiach,  Arthur  C. 
Bolta,  WUllam  8. 
Bonadlea,  Loula 
Booth,  Pater  B. 
Borolk,  Andrew  J.,  Jr. 
Borgardt,  Elmer  G. 
Boesert,  John  L. 
Bovey.  Paul  B. 
Box.  RogwB 


Chrlstei 
Christopher.  1 

V. 
Chumley,  Sylvaaler  O. 
CichowltB,  Bdward  J., 

Jr. 
Clampltt,  BtAert  M. 
Clark.  Arthur  B..  Jr. 


Brennemaa,  Barold  B.  Clark,  Bmoe  A. 


Brennen,  WUllam  L. 

Brestle,  Charlea  A. 

Briegd,  Charlea  V. 

Briggs,  Bradan  R. 

Brlggs,  Stanley 

Bright,  Rl«hard  A. 

Bright,  Thoataa  B. 

Brisbola,  Marshal]  B 

Branson.  Hlxam  S..  m  Cloud.  Bnaoa  L. 

Brooks,  Bernard  A.        Clower,  ClaadaP 

Brooka,  Charlea  O.  W 

Broton,  Cheatar  F. 


Clarit.  Oaorga  O. 
Clark.  Oaorga  B. 
Clark,  Jamaa  M. 
daz^  WUUam  E..  Jr. 
Class,  WUUam  B. 
Clay,  Jack  D. 
Cleveland.  Bldiard  B. 
aoch,BiabardV. 


Brown,  DanteU  M. 
Brown,  Donald  B. 
Brown,  Donald  L. 
Brown,  Ntehhlaa 
Brown,  era  D.,  in 
Brown.  Bob«t  B.,  in 
Brown,  William  M. 
Browning.  Elmer  L. 
Bruso,  Jaaiaa  W. 
Bruyere,  Thomaa  B. 
Bryan,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Bryant,  "B"  Donald 
Buchaiab.  Louis  D. 
Buehler.  WUllam  8. 
Buggy,  Joaqph  8.,  Jr. 


ClynM.OIiartaaB 
Cobb,  Boy  Lb 
Cole,  Charlaa  W.,  Jr. 
ColsBiaa.  Doui^aa  C. 
CoU,WllUamA. 
Collier.  Laeey  A. 
Colllna.  Charlea  B. 
ColllnB.Br«taA. 
Collins,  LeRoy,  Jr. 
CoUlna.WlllUmB 
ColvUle,  Robert  E. 
Comlia,BflANrtI*. 
Oonnell,  Bart  W. 
Connell.  Laaraaee  M. 
ConneU.  PhUlp  J. 
ConneUy,  Jamea  B., 
Jr. 


Burdick.  Howard  P.,  Jr.CoanOUy,  l^o  J 


Burke,  n«Bel8  J 
Burke,  Joaeph  S. 
Burkel,  John  P. 
Bumham,Pa\d 
Bums,  Kenneth  F. 
Burris,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Burt,  Bussall  B. 
Bush.  Bonald  J. 
Bush,  Vemon  R. 
Butier.  Fraaela  M.,  Jr 
Button.  Rali^  L. 
Butts,  Rlduud  F. 
Byng,  West<m  B. 
Caoelvlo,  Joha  D. 
CaldweU.  John  M. 


Contl,  Franda  A. 
Cook.BtahardD. 
Cook,  Wllmer  P. 
Cooke,  Vincent  B 
Oooley,  David  L. 
Coolidge.  Jutlan  L..  n 
Coons.  Benry  A.    .  ■ 
Cooper,  Boas  B. 
Cooper,  Seott  B 
Cortca.  Kenneth  J. 
Coriclna,  Charlaa  W.. 

Jr. 
Ootknoa,  Bidiard  O. 
Cioagrove.  Bobert  B. 
Coatallo,  Doaald  " 


Callahaa,  David  F..  Jr.  CoatUow,  Eaaaeth  L 


CaUaway,  Jack  M. 
Camaoho,  Blchard  O. 
CampbtfUCarlB. 
Campbell.  Donald  O. 
Can^bdl,  Bonald  K. 
CampbeU,  nuMnas  O. 
Canada.  Donald  B 
Caanon.  Janaa  R. 
Carlaon.  Walter  O. 
CarmidMd.BddlaI. 
Carre,  David  M.,  Jr. 
Carrlgan,  Bldiard  O. 

CarroU.JohaT. 

Carson,  Jamaa  T. 

CarsweU.  MIchfad  8. 

Caaey,BlQhardF. 

Casey,  Boaald  O. 

Caatner.WUUaB..ni 

Catea.  Oua  V. 

Catoe.  Ralph  D. 

Catdn.  Stanley  O. 

CMdakl.  Arthur  R. 

Cellar,  Charlea  J.,  Jr. 

Oeman.  Bngena  A. 

Chancellor,  Dean  B. 

Chaney.  Marvin  L. 

Chang.  Ming  E. 

Cham«oo.  Carlos  M., 
Jr. 

Chaae,  Banrt  B.,  m 

Chaae.  Warren  T.,  Jr. 

Ctatham.  Walter  Lb 

Chester,  Soott  A. 

Chltty,  Chartea  M, 

Chrans,  Bonald  L. 
Christensen,  Charlaa 

a 


CotaoBaa.JbhnP. 
Oourtnay,  Bagh  J. 
Covey,  BdwaMl  J. 
CoK.r 
CoK,: 
Coida.  Charlaa  A. 
Craftcm,  Bobert  W. 
Craig,  Joha  B«Ar. 
C^aln,  CanoU  O..  Jr. 
Cramer.  Daaa  B. 
Cramar,  Bdfnvd  A..  Jr. 
Craniali.PoPgl— B. 
Cranwall.  Oanqga  B 
Crater,  Oaorga  B.,  Jr. 
Cravaa.  Bobart  P. 
Crawford.  Baal  O. 
CredlaBd,BBrtD. 
OMao.Jaha.Jr. 
CrUey.OavldM. 
CttauBUlyB. 
Grlssman,  Danld 

McM. 
Crouae.  Jamaa  U..  Jr. 
Crowdl,  Oumge  T.,  Jr. 
Crowson.  Gbrlstopher 

O. 

Crudup,  Bverett  B., 

Jr. 
Cruse,  Baaas  B. 
Cnitchflald.  Claud  C. 
Cununlng.  Blchard  8., 

m 

Cunningham;.  Donald 

E. 
Curry,  Kdth  B.  W. 
Curtla.JosO«J^. 
Cushlng.  Bart  B. 
Cust,  Batten  B. 


ttk. 
D»hiii.atf«Mtfs..xii 


Docnr.ftiKJL 


SiKtoB.  Bobcrt  K 


EUe.aaytoO. 
SUxMtl,  IkMHMI,  9e. 
BUlncWMditAHlrar 

Jr. 
XllU. 
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xnicBia: 


»wr/ 


Ftaber.  HUtar  L..  Jr. 


D. 


FUnary, 

n 


jt. 

VUtbir, 


Octar«J, 


flUm 


Fl 


TUiliii.jbiuiW^jr. 
now.JbtaR. 

I  J. 


FIW4.AMB& 
7br(l,JolmW. 
Fordt  * 


FortMikiVTyf 
If. 

POSUr,  OIlMlOT  B. 
Totitg.  Mtuk  A, 
Jr.Taaniat.  PmU  S. 
Ftank.  ThflBBM  P. 
Tnalk.  Vwmmm. 
Franaen,  Blcbard  D. 
Piredriok. 


FrlM.  ChMlM  X«. 
FHlebtenlcht,  Richard 
D. 
.,  ntMhUeh.  KennHh 

ypomm,  Brncat  B.,  J^. 


Pudala. 

PakL 

Pulk. 

Fultortoa., 

Furlong; 

Jt. 
Oaffrey.  Leo  J. 
OaUna^.latamaJ. 
Oallo.  Banry  A..  Jr. 
Oarber,  Cecil  S. 

OaXOMB,  uMII  ■• 

Oamtaaa,  Arthur  B. 
Oarrlaon.  Charlee  H.. 

Jr. 
Oarrla.  loha  K. 
Oatea.BIAM«L. 
Gay.  Donald  M . 
Gaylor,  BlTln  I*. 
0«lk«,  John  J. 
Oerbart.  Ouj  I«. 
Oero,  Btdiard  L. 
OesUng .  liarkm  It. 
OtaccMno.  KoQle  F. 
Olbaon.  CUffocd  W. 
OlbaoB.  PonaM 
Olbeon.  James  C,  Jk*. 
OUBn.  John  X«. 
Olffofd.BdbertM. 
aubert.I>onaMB. 
aUbert.JlMB9aC. 
Ollbert,  BinMit  X*. 
OUclireat,  Bdvlii  V„ 

Jr. 
GiUette.  Nelson  IC 
GUreath.  Jamas  B. 
Gl\illanl.  Xieonard  M. 
Glasgow,  BUly  B. 
Glasson,  WQllam  A., 

Jr. 
Glenn,  Bogene  B. 
Gluse.  Uiittuui  B. 
Goeirey,  I<es  B 
Golden,  Bdward  B 
Goodale.  Charles  ir. 
Gos8.Blchardli. 
Graham,  n«ak  If . 
Oralow,  Btdiard  T. 


.BdvlnB. 
iortonH. 
Hardt.Hug»  A. 


Harriott.  I 
Harris.] 
Hama.WimBmB. 
Harscheld.  Dsnrld  O. 
Hartley.  Donald  H. 
Hasch.  Ralph  H. 
HaakeU.  Bngh  B. 
Hastings.  BatphH. 
Haswell.  Fremont  O., 

Jir. 
Hatch,  PhUlp  B..  Jr. 
Hatdi.BossB. 
Hatcher,  James  L. 
Hayes,  Newton  G. 
Hayman.  Douglass  F., 

Jr. 
Hayward,  Steams  L. 
Hedstrom.  Carl  W. 
Helland,  Cliarlas  K. 
Helna,Paul  B. 
Helsinger.  Duane  It. 
Hennsssey.  John  P. 
Hennlck,  Raymond  J. 
Henry,  Albert  L..  J^. 
Henry.  William  F. 
Hepburn.  Richard  F. 
Herring,  Hubert  B. 
Herring.  Paul  B. 
Hess,  Ronald  K. 
Hesse.  Gerald  H. 
Hlckerson,  James  If. 
Hlcksy.  John  P..  IXX 
Hickman,  DarreH  D. 
wio^ynan  Jinimie  B 
HlU.  Kenneth  B 
Hill.  Raymond  W. 
HUl,  Richard  L. 
HlU.  Renin  L. 
Hlndorff .  Donald  U. 
Hoak.  JamesP. 
Hobbs.  Psrmor  W.,  in 
Hodgs.  WnUam  R. 
Hodgldnson,  John  T. 


Grandjean,  Charles  A.  Hodgaklss,  William  L. 


Grant.  Itseman  A.. 

Jr. 
Grant.  Richard  Xi. 
Gte«TSs.  Wimam  8. 
Gray,  Anthony  W.,  JT. 
Gray,  Robert  K.     j 
Green,  GsraM  B> 
Green.  WllUam  B 
Green,  Winiam  H. 
Greens.  BWhssd  O. 
Greenwood,  BMiard 

L. 
Greer.  Albert  B. 
Gregory.  Kenneth  A. 
Oiewe,  webssv 
Grler,  lliooas  O.,  Jr. 
GmBn.WMIamH. 
Grimes,  wmism  H. 
^bimmMI,  Bohsrt  It. 
Grlswold.astelt. 
Groeplsr,  IMI  P. 
Oroff ,  Peter  J. 
Gross,  SMnsy  li.     I 
Grossoehms.  Clyde 
Grove.  BoBaMB. 
Gyder.  Charles  K. 
Habeman.  Bobert 
Hahne.  Dayton  B. 
Hale.  Ftederick  W. 
Haley.  George  K. 
HaU.D0BXi. 
HaU.RohertA. 
HaU.  lliamas  J. 
Hsmllt.  Arthur 
Hamilton.  Bdward  A. 
Hamilton,  Vertle  U. 
Hamman.  KenneOi  A. 


Hoerner,  ftederlck  C. 
HoffBian,  Chauncey  P. 
Hogg.  James  B. 
Hogue.  Bobert  Xi. 
Hohensteln,  Clyde  O. 
Holland.  Jcbn  O. 
HoUandsworth,  Patd 

P.,  Jr. 
Holllday.  James  B. 
Hohn.  J(dinP. 
Holmas.  Harry  IC. 
Honsft,  Ifilton  D. 
Honslngsr.  Vemoo  C. 
Hooda  Joseirii  W.,  Jr. 
Hootman.  John  J. 
Home,  Boger  B.,  Jr. 
House,  Wqrns,  Jr. 
Howard,  Charles  B. 
Howell,  William  J. 
Hoyes,  Donald  J. 
Hueber,  Red  P. 
Huhn,  Samnrt  P. 
HuU.WUUama. 
Hullander.  Robert  A. 
Humphreys,  David  W. 
Hnnter,  Wallace  R. 
Hurd,  Devon  na** 
Hussey,  HarcM  W. 
Husted,lCartB.  Jr. 
Huston,  wnUam  O. 
Button,  Junes  X«. 
Hyatt,  Robert  O. 
Ingram,  William  A. 
Ion,  Dalton  L. 
Irons,  Bobert  P..  Jr. 
Isaacs,  Charles  R. 
Ishol.LyleM. 
Ivy,  Travis  R. 


Hammon,  Ctdln  P. 

Hannafard.  WUUam  R.  Jackson,  Barl  L.,  Jr. 
Hansen.  Rertertli.        Jaeger,  Robert  H. 
Hanson,  DavM  P.  James,  Bmest  W. 

Hanson,  DtiHof  L.  Jarratt,  Guy  C,  nX 

Hanson.  Donald  C.        Jarwln,  Raym<md  J. 


Jauss.  Gharlsa  W. 
Jelllson.  HsRj  B 
Jenlstn.  Ooovge  B. 
jenklna.  Jsny  V. 
Jennings  Mark  J. 
Jensen.  Ittnhsfd  a. 
Johannsssn.  Allen  C. 
Johe.  Richard  B 
Johns,  Alan  D. 
Johns,  Clifford  IC 
Johnson,  David  R. 
Johnson,  James  K. 
Johnson,  Jerome  li. 
Johnston,  Donald  H., 

Jr. 
Johnston,  Donald  W. 
Jones,  Clyde  W. 
Jones,  Jsrry  B. 
Jones,  Stanley  W. 
Jones.  Wllbor  D.,  Jr. 
Jordan,  Henry  W. 
Jordan,  Henry  M. 
Jourden,  Bad  A..  Jr. 
Jxilf .  Bobert  J. 
Jumper,  Vernon  L. 
Kallnyak,  Paul  P. 
Karas,  Robert  B 
Karn,  Alvln  B.,  Jr. 
Kamakts,  Nicholas 
Katz,  Robert  B. 
Katanann.  Gerard  H. 
Kavanaugh,  ICl^iael 

W. 
Kawalkowskl.  Xieonard 

P. 
Kearl.  Grant  W. 
Keast,  Paul  H. 
Keegan.  Arthur  B 
Keene,  Charles  R. 
Keller,  WUllam  B.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  Rands  P. 
Kelso,  Rank  B.,  XI 
Kemper,  Robert  D. 
Kenaston.  George  W. 

Kennedy,  Dennis  B. 
Kennedy.  Raymond  J. 

Kenney,  Blehard  A. 

Keough,  Bobert  J. 
Kerslake,  Bonald  W. 

Kerstlng.  WUllam  H. 

Ketchum.  WUham  H. 

Kllgore,  WUllam  H. 

Kllpatrlck,  Paul  O.. 
Jr. 

Kinert,  JohnH. 

King,  Charles  C. 

King,  Ural  W. 

King.  WllUam  W. 

Kinney,  Ben  J. 

Kinney,  Charles  H. 

Klrkpatrtek.  John  H. 

Klrkwood.  Bobert  lib 

Klt»>lman,  Glenn  B. 

Klein,  Harry  Xi. 

Kloman.  John  H. 

Klugh.  BolMri  P..  Jr. 

Knaus,  VlnesBt  Ik 

Knef,An(k«wI<. 

Knight,  Barton  I*. 

Knott,  Howard  B,  JT. 

Komlsarelk,  Adam 

Kordek,WaKsrA. 

Kraemer,  Kenton  K. 

Krallk,  Simon  O. 

Kramer,  James  B..  jr. 

Kramer.  Bez  W..  ^. 

Krlstof.JOtanJ. 

Krogh,  David  B. 

Kronnagel.  Julius 

Kruegw,  Blohard  O. 

Kruger,  AUen  Li. 

Kuhn.  Wendel  S..  Jr. 

Kulo,  Thomas  S. 

Kuykendall,  Herbert 
B. 

Kvederls,  James  P. 

Lacy.  WUllam  A. 

Xa  Pav*.  Ifanrlo*  G. 

Laksy.  Jlmmls  D. 

Lakln.Bm 

lAmberth,  Billy  C. 


Lambrlght.  Harold  B.. 

Jr. 
LalioMa.RaaetoJ. 
Langenhalas.  John  P. 
Xianglsy,  Thomss  B.. 

Jr. 
lAnning,  Blehard  J. 
Lapham.  Jossph  G. 
lispp.  Charlss  B. 
lisrlscm,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Ijaraen,  James  X<. 
Larsen,  Victor  D. 
Liarson,  Xiswrence  H. 
Lassetter.  Keith  M . 
Lattlg,  Bdward  C. 
Laub.  Burton  R.,  Jr. 
Laurance,  James  D. 
Lauz,  AmoH. 
lAvelle,  Thomas  J . 
lAwrence,  Donald  W. 
I<aw8on.  HSnry  T. 
Lawson.  Ramsay 
L«blanc,  James  B. 
lice,  Dennis  B. 
Lees,  Forrsst  A.,  JT. 
Lef  evre.  Bobert  J. 
Leird,  WllUam  A. 
Ijenhardt,  Harry  P., 

Jr. 
liCvendoSkl.  Blduud 

J. 
Levy,  Norman  S. 
Iiewedag,  Ixven  Sf . 
Iicwey,  iraD. 
Lewln,  Tlkaodare  B. 
Lewis.  Harold  S. 
liSwls,  JohnX*. 
Iiswls.  Norman  H. 
Ughtaey,  James  L. 
Xilnch,  Donald  T. 
Lincoln.  John  B. 
lindqufirt,  Donald  B 

Llnehan,  Timothy  J.. 

Jr. 
Lloyd,  David  B. 

XiOcke.  Jerry  h. 

Logan,  David  B.    v 

IjOOS,  Donald  G. 

Ijoscavlo,  John  M. 

Loudon,  Richard  8. 

Xiovdal,  Rodney  H. 

Lowe,WlUlsmX*. 

IiOwn,PataO. 

liOynes,  Louis  A. 

Lumbert,  Albert  W. 

Lund,  John  R. 

LuBdqolst.  Donald  B. 

Lybrand.JoaD. 

Lynda.  Robert  B..  Jr. 

Lyons,  Jamss  B. 

llacan.  John  J. 

MscasklH.Bverett. 
Jr. 

ICacCabcYanL. 

ICacDougaU,  Ronald 
R. 

ICacIntyre,  Daniel  O. 

ICacKay.  Gerald  W. 

ICackhi,  Louis  B..  Jr. 

MacLwren,  J6bn  H. 

ICacQuarrle,  Oary  L. 

liagness,BddleR. 

Mahler,  George  B. 

Majors,  Ranees  D. 

Majors,  WUllsmT. 

Malloy,  Malcolm  A. 

Malone,  Donald  W. 

Mslonsy.  John  J. 

Manss.  WllUam  C. 

ManseU,  Richard  T. 

Mansfield.  John  W. 

Mares,  B^eat 

Marks,  BverettD. 

Martin.  Frank  P. 

Masterson,  Leo  S. 

Maston,  Joseph  H.. 

in 

Mater.  Bernard  B. 
MatsoB.BmoeW. 
MaU.aeorg«B.,Jr. 
Matthews.  John  B. 
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Mattson.  John  A. 
Mautino,  Richard  L. 
Mayer,  Robert  R. 
Mayfleld.  Albert  I*. 
Mayfleld,  Douglas  S. 
Mays,  Samuti  E.,  Jr. 
Maytham,  Peter 
McAllister,  Richard  C. 
McBride,  Michael  A. 
McBiurnett.  Kenneth 

8. 
McCabe,  George  J. 
McCaffery.  Robert  A. 
McCain.  James  R. 
McCarter.  Kenneth  W. 
McCarthy.  John  D. 
McCauley,  George  A. 
McOenahan,  Tom  P. 
McClure,  Dale  R. 
McConnell,  Edward 

w.,n 

McCoy,  JamoB  C.  Jr. 
McCoy.  Thomas  H, 
McCraoken.  David  J. 
McCune,  Terrance  O. 
McOanlel,  Bugene  B. 
McDermott.  J<din  G. 
McDlvltt.  Ronald  M. 
McDonald.  Ray  M. 
McEachen,  Angus  D.. 

m 

McPaddcn,  John  H., 

Jr. 
McGahan,  John  P. 

McOarry.  Jo^"^  O- 
McGhinnls,  Richard 

O. 
McOrath.  James  J. 
McQuire,  Marvin  "B" 
Mclntire,  WUton  H. 
l^/f^-Kt""^.  Charles  E. 
McKenaie,  John  H., 

Jr. 
McKinney,  Gale  A. 
McKinney.  Mercer  li., 

Jr. 
McKinstry,  Thomas 

W. 
McKlBSO^  Donald  J. 
McX«an,  Charles  R. 
McCleUan.  Charles  A. 
McMillan,  Bdward  W. 
McMiUan.  Lee  Q. 
McNeU,  Charles  B. 
McNeill,  Richard  J. 
McPberaon.  Albert  A. 
McRae.  James  P. 
Mecaughey.  Robert 

W. 
Medwedeff ,  Channing 
W. 

Meier,  Leonard  M. 

Meintaer.  WiUiam  C, 
Jr. 

Melcher,  Roland  O. 

Melvln.  Bdmund  W. 

Melvin,  Virgil  B. 

Menclnl,  Anthony  J. 

Mercer,  WUllam  C. 

Merrm,  Grant  C. 

Metsler,  Charles  D. 

Meyers.  Roger  A 

Michaels,  Danny  J. 

Mikltarlan,  Samson 

MUler.  Forrest  R..  Jr. 

Miller,  Herbert  A. 

BfUler,  James  T. 

MiUer,  John  A. 

MUIer.  John  M..  Jr. 

Miller,  Merle  E. 

Miller,  Robert  H. 

MiUer,  Walter  W. 

Miller,  Wayne  W, 

Miner,  WendeU  B. 

Miller,  WUllam  H. 

MUllgan.  WSyne  Xi. 

Minton.  David  C.  HI 

Mirlse,  Kerry  W. 

Mitchell.  Kenneth 
MoUoy,  Ronald  J. 
Monk,  Samuel  W. 


Moore,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Moore.  Ndson  B 
Moore,  Paul  M. 
Moors.  Robert  W. 
Moran,  Thomas  J. 
Moravec.  Henry  J..  Jr. 
Morgan,  Ksnneth  A., 
MorrU.  Charles  S. 
Morris,  Hal  B.,  Jr. 
Morris,  Jesse  B..  JT. 
Morris.  John  D. 
Morrison,  Jon  K. 
Mortimer.  Edmund  C. 
Meyers,  OUbert  B 
,  MoEier,  Richard  A. 
Mulholland.  Howard 

B 
MuUen,  John  T. 
MuUoy.  Charles  8. 
Mulvlhill,  James  H. 

Munn.  Bobert  J..  Jr. 

Munsey,  WUllam  D. 

Murray,  Frank  8. 

MurreU,  Charles  J. 

MuEgrove.  William  M. 

Muslck,  Wayne  O. 

Myers,  Charles  B. 

Myers,  WiUlam  K.,  Jr. 

Nagel,  "L"  "D" 

Neale,  George  X*. 

Nelson,  Carl  A. 

Nelson,  Glen  T. 

Nelson.  Paul  J..  Jr. 

Nelson.  Robot  !<. 

Nelson.  Sven  D. 

Nevihard.  Henry  H. 

Newbvuy,  Alfred  C. 

Newman.  Alvln  S. 

Newsom.  Joe  R. 

Nicholson,  Herbert 
H.J. 

Nicholson.  Robert  C. 

Nicholson,  Harry  B 

Nicholson,  Murray 
M.  J..  Jr. 

NUes.  Wilmer  J. 

Nof  zlger,  Larry  B. 

Norrington.  Charles 
G. 

NorrU.  Richard  J. 
Northam.  Thomas  A.. 

Jr. 
Notargiacomo,  Joseph 


NovratU,  Robert  V. 
Oberle.  Ronald  J. 
O'Brien,  Donald  W. 
O'Connrtl.  Jerome  A. 
0'Conn<».  Bdwin  A. 
O'Connor.  WUllam 

J.M. 
CDonneU.  Daniel  T. 
OT>wyer,  Kyran  M. 
Ohmen.  ISouglass  J. 
CKeef  e,  Martin  P. 
CKeefe.  WUUam  J. 
CKelly,  James  R. 
Oliver.  Richard  C. 
CMiverio,  Theodore  B 
Olson,  Albert  W.,  Jr. 
Olson,  CarroU  A. 
Olson,  Darryl  D. 
Omundson,  Jerrold 

W. 
Onhaiser.  Jerry  B. 
Onstott.  IXmald  D. 

Ord,  Donald  C. 

Orrik,  David  N. 

Orton,  Cloyd  G. 

Orsech,  Bernard  P. 

Osbom.  Oakley  B. 

Osgood.  Wayne  R. 

Overstreet.  George  H 

Owen,  James  Ik 

Owens.  John  G. 

Owlngs.  Dwlght  C. 

Oyler,  Donald  R. 

Oyler,  Jlmmls  D. 

Palmer,  Jerry  J. 

Palmer,  WUllam  R. 

Parks,  Jack  "J,"  Jr. 


Parsons.  Charlea  B 
PaequineUl,  Francis 

C. 

Pattin,  Steven  M. 
Patton,  James  U. 
Peabody.  James  P. 
Pearson,  John  B 
Peek,  Robert  F. 
Peei^es,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Fenders,  Jossph  W. 
Pendleton.  Benjamin 

Pehnock,  Murray  P. 
Perlolat,  Jcdm  J. 
Perry,  Albert  J. 
Person,  Herbert  P. 
Peters,  Vernon  W. 
Peterson,  Bob  1*. 
Peterson,  John  R. 
Peterson,  James  F. 
Peterson.  Karl  L. 
Peterson.  Petw  C.  Jr. 
Petree,  Noel  H..  Jr. 
Petrich,  Horst  A. 
Pf  ister.  William  J. 
PhUipp,  Frederick  C. 
Phillips.  George  li.. 

Jr. 
PbiUips,  Ronald  M. 
PhlUlps,  Richard  W. 
Picciuolo.  Stephen 

A.D. 
Pickel.  Theodore  C 

Jr. 
Pinion,  David  B 
Pitaen.  John  R. 
Plummer.  Lynn  B. 
Foe.  Benjamin  L.,  Jr. 
Polf  er,  Clarenoe  R. 
Poole,  Tbomaa  B 
Poore,  Thomas  W. 
Porter.  Robert  W. 
PotenU,  John  P..  Jr. 
Potter,  Clare  B 
PoweU.  Stewart  G. 
Powell.  WendeU  W. 
PoweU,  WUllam  C. 
Poyet,  Elmer  P. 
Presley,  Jack  C. 
Previ.  Wallace  M. 
Proper,  Vance  D. 
Propper,  Ronald  M. 
Piutly,  Dale  C. 
Pursley,  John  B 
Pyle,  Roger  O. 
Quinn.  James  E..  Jr. 
Quinn.  Robert  N.,  Jr. 
Raab,  Charles  F. 
Raab,  George  E. 
Rabuck,  Lso  V. 
Ransom,  James  P.,  II 
Ray.WlUardD. 
Rayome,  Francis  L. 
Read,  Benton  M. 
Redhage.  James  L. 
Redington,  Jwome  J. 
Reed,  Jesse  L. 
Reese.  RusseU  R. 
Reld,  Ralph  G.,  Jr. 
Reinhardt,  Ellwood 

B..  Jr. 
Reis,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Rennaker,  Charles  L. 
Renner,  Joe  D. 
Renner,  Lorraine  B. 
Rettig.  Godfrey  A. 
Revak,  Paul  A. 
Rice,  Robert  P. 
Rich,  Willis  S. 
Richards,  Richard  li. 
Richardson,  Fred  D., 

Jr. 
Richmond.  Bruce  R. 
Rlefler,  George  B. 
Rinkel.  Richard  A. 
Rinn.  John  R. 
Roberts,  Charles  R. 

Roberts.  Gerald  R. 
Roberts.  Nsd  C. 
Roberts.  Tommle  W. 
Robertson,  Hi^is  B 


Robins.  John  R. 
Robinson,  Robert  B 
Roderick.  John  T. 
Rodgvrs,  Joseph  li. 
Rodgers.RobsrtD. 
Ropw,  Vlnosnt  W. 
Rosendale,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Rothe,  Jack  P. 
Rowell,  George  W. 
Rowssy,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Ruhle,  Robert  C. 
Rush,  Claude  B 
Russ,  William  M.,  Jr. 
RusseU,  Kay 
Ruthravff .  CUflord  B. 
Ryan,  Gerald  P. 
Ryan,  Thomas  M. 
Rypel.  Bonald  J. 
Saavedra.  Robert 
Sabin,  James  P. 
Sabine.  Frederick  R. 
Sackett.  Dean  R.,  Jr. 
Sage,  Robert  A. 
Saleh,  Richard  B. 
Salo,  Xisnnart  R. 
Salo,  Wlllard  H. 
Salts,  NeweU  J.,  Jr. 
Sandler,  Charles  A. 
BnnTlm»"i  t**^'-**"^  S- 
Sargent.  Si^Aien  B 
Sarphie.  Jack  B.  Jr. 
Saimders.  Richard  B 
Savage,  Jimmy  R. 

SaviUe,  Robert  B 

SaviUe,  Terry  D. 

Sayers,  Samuel  Ii. 
Scarborough,  John  R. 
L. 

Schade,  Eric  H.,  Jr. 

Schaedel,  Joseph  A. 

Schafer,  Alfred  B 

Schaffert,  Richard  W. 

Schalhle.  David  L. 

Schaler.  John  D. 

SchatB,  Roberto. 

Sch«er,  Francis  H. 

Scheyder,  Ernest  J. 

Schick.  Herbert  A. 

Schilling.  George  P. 

Schleicher.  Carl 

Schmidt.  Robert  H. 

Schmitt,  Arthxur  P.,  Jr. 

Schmitt.  Robert  W. 

Schneider.  Walter  L., 

in 

Schnitser.  Lawrence  B. 
Schoessel.  WUllam  M., 

Jr. 
Schreadley,  Richard  L. 
Schreiner,  Raymond  J. 
Sctaroeder,  John  H. 
Schulze.  John  M.,  Jr. 
Schutt,  Harold  J. 
Schutte.  John  J. 
Schwarts.  Ralph  C. 
Scott,  PhiUp  J. 
Scott,  Thomas  P. 
Scovel,  Frank  D. 
Scovlsh,  Edward,  Jr. 
Scrxiggs,  Richard  M. 
Seacat,  Ralph  L. 
Sechrest.  Edward  A. 
Seesholtz,  John  R. 
SeUer,  Melvln  E. 
Selberg.  John  W. 
Senden,  Paul  W. 
Sesma.  Ranton  A. 
Shafer,  Richard  W. 
Shannon,  PhiUp  M. 
Shaw,  Charles  I. 
Sheehan.  John  P. 
Sheets.  Jsmss  R. 
Shelso.  David  A. 
Sheppard.  Donald  B 
Shinn.  Bobsrt  A. 
Shipley,  Carl  N. 
Short,  Benjamin  F. 
Short,  LeRoy  A.,  Jr. 
Shultz,  Theodore  B. 
Shumaker,  Robert  H. 


Sibley,  David  N.  SuUlvan,  WlUlam  K, 

Sigmond,  Arle  C.  A.       Simmer,  Donald  M. 
Sikea,  JameaH.  Sumrall.  WUllam  H. 

Simonlc.  Robert  J.        Swagart.  AUan  M. 
Simpson.  George  T.  K.  Swan.  Robert  8 


Simpson.  Jon  D 
Sinclair.  Xisonard  A. 
Sinnett,  Brooks  W. 
Slrch.  Richard  W.  F 
Skelly.  Arthur  R. 
Slack,  Stqjthen  R. 


Swan,  William  R. 
Swanson,    Harlan    D., 

Jr. 
Swinnarton,  Ronald  H. 
Tafl,  Clarence  O..  Jr. 
ouw;>.,  a««tP«».  ^         Tager,  Bruoe  A. 
Slaxi^ter,  WUUam  T.  Talbert,  Joseph  T.,  Jr. 
Slceman.  canaries  P.      Talbott.  IferrUl  L. 
Slingerland.  Raymond  Tk^p,  John  B. 

D.  Tarbuck.  Blehard  B. 

Sloan,  John  H.  Taylor.  Bogh  R. 

Sloan,  WUUam  D.  Taykv,  James  M. 

Slough,  Jdhn  H.  Taylor,  Jctan  D. 

Smetheram.  Herbert  BTsylor.  liarry  J. 
SmUey.  Robert  R.,  m   Taylor,   lAwrence    H., 

~  Jr. 

Taylor,  Lewis  H. 
Taylor,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Tsaehout,  David  8. 
Terrtil,  Jerry  L. 


Smith.  Bobby  B 
Smith.  Cart  C. 
Smith,  Donald  W. 
Smith,  Frederick  H.. 

Jr. 
Smith.  Gene  A. 
Smith.  Jamea  W. 
Smith.  John  P. 
Smith.  Jossph  C. 
Smith.  Lso  B. 
Smith,  Norman  M. 

Smith.  Bonald  B 

Smith.  Thomas  P. 

Smith.  Vernon  C. 

Smith.  WUllam  C. 

&nith.  WUUam  L. 

SneU.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 

Snider,  DoaialdM. 

Snyder.  Richard  C. 

Sonea.  WUUam  C. 

Soriano,  Joseph  B. 

Spellman,  Red  G. 

Spencer,  Barry  W. 

Speneer,  Chartes  H. 

Spenoar.  Lane  L. 

Spink.  Peter  J. 

Spoto,  Victor  8. 

Spotts,  Jamas  L. 

Squires.  Howard  J. 

Stalcup,  Jimmie  M. 

Stallings,  Arthiir  C, 
Jr. 

Stammer,  Walter  H., 
Jr. 

Stanley,  John  N. 

Stark.  Walter  W 


Tsttelbach,   Frederick 

M. 
Thearle,  William  J. 
Theodorslos.  Pete  "J" 
Thlbault,    George    B., 

Jr. 
Thoma.  JohnO. 
Thomas,  Jsjttss  G. 
Thinmas.  Bldbard  L. 
Thompson.  Jack  D. 
Thompson.  Tommy  L. 
ThongiSQn,  WUllam  J. 
Tliomte,  WllUam  J. 
T^urber.  John  D. 
Thumeyaen,  Jon  8. 
TibbttU.BaiTiekF. 
TlbtM.  John  C. 
Tldsnnan.  John  M. 
Tlemey,  James  S. 
Tletgen.  Charlea  A..  Jr. 
Tin:iberlake,  David  w 
Tinker,  Charles  L 
Toehlke.  Walter  A. 
Totns.  JamssB 
Toohey,  Bdward  L..  Jr. 
T^tujy.  Theodore  R. 
TTalla,  Wade  A. 
Traylor,  Harold  K. 
Trrat.  Richard  W. 
Trethewey.  John  O.. 
Jr. 


Statham,  Raymond  B.  Tubbs,  Kenneth  A 
Stef  anou.  Christopher  Tucker.  Bdwin  B. 


McM 

SteUy,  John  M. 
Stennett.  WUUam  A. 
Stephenson,  Paul  D. 
Sterling,  John  C. 
Stevenson.  Barr  8. 
Stevenson,  ConneUy 

D. 
Stewart.  Charles  C. 
Stewart,  Dennis  J. 
Stewart,  Edwin  McM.. 

Jr. 
Stocking.  Sigurd  I. 
Stone,  Elmer  M. 
Stone,  Lowell  P. 
Stophel.  Joseph  E. 
Storey.  William  D. 
Stratford.  Robert  H. 
Stratum,  Richard  A. 
StreuU,  Joseph  W. 
Strong,  Henry  H.,  Jr. 
Strong.  Paul  L. 
Stroup,  Wayne  B. 
Stuart.  Charlea  J..  Jr. 
Stutz.  Jamea  D. 
SuUlvan,  Arthur  H. 
Sullivan,    Bugene    J 

Jr. 
SuUlvan,  Gene  F. 
StUUvan,  Gerald  T. 
SuUlvan,  Robert  G. 
SiUllvan,    Thomas 
Jr. 


Tucker,  Jamss  B 
Tucker,  Roy  B 
Tullls.  James  V. 
Turner,  Bobert  C. 
Turner,  Warren  D. 

Ttxmer,  Wilson  C. 

Tuttle,  Jerry  O. 

Tyers,  Robert  D. 

TJitT.  Maurice  P..  Jr. 

Ustlck.  Richard  C. 

VaUera,  Roooo  D. 

Vance,  Walter  N.,  m 

Vanderwagen,  Bdward 
A. 

Van  Home.  Alfred  L. 

Van  Metre.  James  M. 

Vanoy,  William  B 

Van  Pool,  Logan  B. 

Vanslyke,  Gary  L. 

Vamey,  Gale  N. 

Villalobos.  Julian 

ViUenave.  Robert  A. 

Von  Bendy,  Richard  D. 
.    Vowen.  Joe  L. 

Wachob.  James  R. 

Wagner,  John  A. 
J., Walder.  Bdward  P..  Jr. 

Waldron,  Michael  J. 

Walea.  George  B 

Walker,  WllUam  B 

Wallaee,  Bidiard  J. 
J..  Wallaes,  Turner  P.,  Jr. 

Wallis,  Wayne  B. 


W'W'^Mk-w-V- 
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Watkr.DalaJ. 
WaltMT.  Jacob 
Ward.  Oomiiton  S. 
Ward.AaMaA. 
Wardan.  William  L. 

Jr. 
Watlcliia.Bob«rtL. 
Watta.  Hanry  A. 
Walta.JaflpOTB. 
Waj.BdwardB. 

.WUllamO. 
r.  Burtland  B. 
r.  OiMtaTa  A..  Ji . 
WelMt«r.  John  A..  Jr 
Wehnar.  Oaoffa  D. 
Wetdman.  Banall  H. 
Wainflald.  Rlebard  1 
Weir.  Rlebard  W. 
Walch.  Riaiard  D. 
Wells.  Walton  X. 
Welah.  George  T. 
Werner.  lAoraball  D. 
Weat.  Charles  T. 
WestaU.  B:enneth  W 
Westbrock.  Donald  B 
Wheeler,  James  R. 
White.  Charlee  A. 
White.  Clarence  A. 
White.  Laurence  A^ 

Jr. 
White,  Richard  P. 
Whltealde.  Jamea  D. 
Whlttaker.  Robert  L 
Wlehmann.  William 

H. 
Wicke.  James  O. 
Widen.  Richard  D. 
Wler.  Ronald  L. 
Wiggins.  Larry  C. 
WUbem.JaekM. 
Wilde.  John  H..  Jr. 
Wilkins.  Oeorge  H. 
Wilkinson.  Thomas  i 

R. 
Wilkinson.  Wilfrid  P 

m 

Will.  Robert  A. 
Williams,  Forrest  R. 
Williams,  Richard  B 

Ueu,tenan\. 

Albanese.  Robert 
Anderson.  Bdgar  J 
Anderson.  Richard  i . 
Aubrey,  BoyalO. 
BaUey,  Alberto. 
Balding.  Thomas  L. 
Barlnger,  Oeorge  R. 
Baasham.  Harold  L. 
Baute.  Peter  B. 
BoMtft.  Richard  P. 
Bergeron.  Leater  L. 
Bemoeoo,  Stephen  J 
Bertoch,  Albert  W 
Biehl.  Robert  P. 
Billings,  David  R: 
Bistrong,  Herbert  W 
Bland.  Jamea  W.,  Jr. 
Blodgett,  George  8. 
Blount,  Harry  M. 
Boodiah.  W«dey 
Boorstln.  Jamea  B. 
Bowlda.  Joseph  H. 
Boye,  Donald  B. 
Beyer,  Garry  O. 
Bradford.  William  « . 
Briant,  Thomas  P. 
Brierre,  Joeeph  T« 

Jr. 
Britt(».  UelTin  C. 

Jr. 
Brodmerkel.  George 

J..  Jr. 
Brophy.  JameaJ. 
Brumback.  George  1 
Bryan.  Richard  W.  I 
Budd,  Prank  W..  Jr. 
Bull.  John  C.  it. 
Burkett.  Patrick  R. 
-'  Cantrell,  Robert  W. 
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WilsMi.  Donald  C. 
Wilson.  John  8. 
Windsor.  Nelson  K. 
Winslow.  Myron  8..  Jr. 
Winter.  Blehard  A. 
Wise.  Anthony  J.,  m 
Wise.  CMephen  A. 
Witherspoon.  Bererly 

W. 
Witt.  Robert  P. 
Wolfe,  Robert  B. 
Wolfe,  William  P. 
Womack.  David  R..  Jr. 
Wood.  Clarence  W. 
Wood,  Forrest  H. 
Wood.  Joeeph  V. 
Wood,  Res  8. 
Wood.  Walter  S. 
Woodbury.  Orpheus  L., 

m 

Woodlief.  prank  L. 
Woods.  Herbert  P. 
Woodside,  Harold  R. 
Woolam.  John  B. 
Wootten.  Carl  B..  Jr. 
Word.  lOllard  L. 
Works.  WUliam  W. 
Wright,  Frederick  E. 
Wright.  Harry  W. 
Wright.  Joeeph  If.  P., 

Jr. 
Wright,  Marsh  B. 
Wright,  Orville,  Jr. 
Wuthrlch.  Richard  E. 
Wyly,  Jamee  R.,  Jr. 
Tamell.  James  L. 
York.  DaTld  A. 
Young,  Howard  I. 
Toung,  Kenneth  O. 
Young,  Philip  lIcC. 
2Uigortz,  Leonard  "A", 

Jr. 
Zechlin.  Prank  P. 
Zeitier,  William  W. 
Zerwas,  Richard  L. 
Zipperer,  William  R. 
Zlpee,  Robert  L. 
Zirbel.  William  D. 
Zwlck.  Btefdien  L. 

Medical  Corps 
Carson,  Thcxnas  B. 
Case,  Jerry  L. 
Casaells.  Joseph  S. 
Castell,  Donald  O. 
Catanuto,  Nicholas  T. 
Chambers,  Robert  W. 
Christensen.  Harvey 

E. 
Ciemlns.  Vilnls  A. 
Cochran.  Robert  C. 
Coe,  Henry  W. 
Conrad,  Robert  N. 
Cowherd.  Donald  W. 
Cramer.  Adelbert  D. 
Crawford.  Glenn  D. 
Crockett,  Dennis  O. 
Cromack,  William  H. 
Currin.  Douglas  R. 
Dean,  Clayton  C. 
Dematteo,  Joseph  A. 
Dlamond.'Kvans 
Dobbs.  Lary  S. 
Dockhom.  Robert  J. 
Draper.  Wilnkot  8. 
Dunphy.  Barry  B. 
Early.  Calvin  B. 
Xllascm,  Richard  T. 
BSsev.  Francis  X. 
Farmer,  Richard  G. 
Parr,  William  P. 
Penning.  John  B. 
Pitch.  Eld<m  E. 
Pltigerald.  Robert  J. 
Plynn.  Patrick  W. 
Fomalont.  Robert 
Foreier.  Robert  J. 
Pmsyth.  Douglas  H. 
Prankhouser,  George 
v..  Jr. 


Pussell.  Pltafatigh  L.. 

Jr. 
Oelber,  PhlUp  J. 
Godwin.  James  8. 
Greene,  Reginald  E. 
Orillln.  WiUiam  V.. 

m 

Orossi,  Th<Mnas  A. 
Oniber.  John  W. 
Guttuso,  Thomas  J. 
Hagele.  Herbert  C,  Jr. 
Hagg.  Doyle  D. 
Head.  WllUam  C. 
Heller,  Warren 
Hlehle,  John  P. 
Hix,  WUUam  R. 
Hogan,  Bartholomew 

T. 
Holdener,  Paul  A. 
Irlck,  Robert  M. 
Jewett,  Pata  W. 
Johnson,  David  W. 
Johnson,  William  P. 
Jones,  Daniel  "If" 
Jones,  Dwalne  L. 
Julian.  Sydney  R.,  Jr. 
Karnei,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Kelley,  David  L. 
Koonce,  Lacy  A. 
Kurts.  Donald  M. 
Lanning,  John  A. 
Lehfeldt,  Darwin  C. 
Lehwalder,  Latirus  W. 
LeLsse,  Fred  C. 
Lopez.  Domingo  A. 
Lowe.  Rodney  S. 
Luehrs.  James  G. 
Lumm\u,  Floyd  L. 
Lynch.  John  I.,  Jr. 
Madden,  Patrick  J. 
Manring,  Daniel  A. 
Marshall,  Charles  B. 
Martin,  Robert  L. 
May,  George  P.,  Jr. 
McClaln,  Garvin  H. 
McClintock,  Richard 

P.,  Jr. 
McOonnell,  James  P. 
McCormlck,  Byron  H. 
McDonald.  Robert  L. 
McOath,  James  D. 
McKnlght,  Glen  D., 

Jr. 
McClean,  Walter  L. 
Messina.  John  J. 
Metcalf.  Harry  L.    i 
MUton.  John  L.       | 
Mockxis,  Victor  P. 
Molel,  Richard  H. 
Moloney,  Charles  J. 
MoneU.  WUliam  C. 
Morley,  Kenneth  C 

Jr. 


OXoughlln,  John  M. 
Pedersen,  Carl  M. 
Pellecchla,  Joseph  A. 
Peterson.  Carl  R. 
Pickens,  Myrmi  A.,  Jr. 
Plerson,  William  E. 
Plrrung,  David  E. 
Plant,  Richard  P. 
Polglase,  Van  N.,  Jr. 
Pope,  Herbert  L. 
Printup,  Carter  A..  Jr. 
Ramlo,  John  H. 
Ramsey,  Charles  H. 
Reed.  Jerome  McD. 
Rhoades,  Vade  "Q" 
Rivers,  Leslie  D. 
Robltallle.  Oeorge  A. 
Rogers,  Charles  C. 
Rohan,  Nell  J. 
Rollng,  Oerald  T. 
Roy,  Donald  E. 
Rundlett,  Fred  A. 
Rutland,  Eugene  D., 

Jr. 
Ryan,  Jerome  R. 
Schneider,  Paul  J. 
Schwartz,  Ronald  A. 
Schwertley,  Frederick 

W. 
Seal,  Robert  B. 
Sechler,  Leslie  I. 
Sever,  Raymond  J. 
Sewell,  Sidney  R. 
Shea,  David  W.,  Jr. 
Shlraki.  Iwao 
Shumaker,  James  L. 
Smalley.  Jennings  B., 

Jr. 
Smith,  Donald  D. 
Smith,  Franklin  A. 
Smith,  Laurie  N. 
Smith,  Wmiam  W. 
Spaiu-,  William  H. 
Spencer,  Edward  M. 
Prague,  Arthur  Y. 
Stelmel,  Herbert  A. 
Strickland,  George  T., 

Jr. 
Teeter,  Stanley  D. 
Tenney,  James  B. 
Tobin,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Torpey,  David  J..  Jr. 
Trlmbca*.  Connell  J. 
Turner,  Leonldas  M., 

Jr. 
Urbane,  Andrew  N. 
Urschel,  William  P. 
Vandewyngaerde, 

George  A. 
Ventzek,  Albert  T. 
Volcjak,  Charles  B 
Wall,  Norman  R. 
Weber.  David  M. 


Muehlberger,  James  J.  Wengert,  Jamee  W. 
Mtillen.  John  O.  White,  Headley  S.,  Jr. 

Muller.  Walter  J.,  m    White.  Paul  C,  Jr. 
Murdock,  Kenneth  A..  Whltis.  Peter  R. 


Jr. 
Murphy,  Bugene  L, 
Mutty,  Lawrence  B. 
Myers,  Lafe  H.,  Jr. 
Nevara,  John  B. 
Newsom,  Samuel  R., 

zn 

Norton,  John  W. 
Nottingham,  Maxuice, 
Jr. 

Lieutenant. 

AUen,  Robert  A..  Jr. 
Ault.  William  V. 
Bamett.  Andrew  P.,  Jr, 
Bedenbaugh,  Jack  R 
BiUcke.  Eric  W.  H. 
Boike.  Robert  J. 
Booth,  Stanley  L. 
Bosco.  Clement.  Jr. 
Boyd.  John  8. 
Brandenburg,  Wallace 


Willis,  Calvin  J. 
Winslow,  Homer  L. 
Winston,  Hamilton  M. 
Wolfe.  Wayne  H. 
Wood.  Philip  K. 
Woodall.  Martin  A. 
Wright,  Nathan  L. 
Yanko.  Robert  P. 


Supply  Corps 
Brookes.  Jack  E. 
Brown.  TVoy  L. 
.Buckley,  John  E. 
Bulluck.  Edgar  O. 
Butts,  Whitmore  S.,  Jr. 
Carson,  Francis  W. 
Connolly,  Oe<H^  S., 

Jr. 
Coombs,  Douglas  P. 
Comett,  Pted  O. 
Conrigan,  John  J..  Jr. 


Crutchfleld,  Prank  D. 
Daddona,  John  M. 
Damm,  John  A. 
Daughtrldge,  Oerald 

R. 
Dickey,  James  A. 
Dolenga.  Harold  E. 
Dunning,  William  J. 
Eaton,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 
Erickson,  Douglas  L. 
Estes,  Arthur,  Jr. 
Evans,  Uoyd  R. 
Pidd,  Joseph  A. 
Flach.  Lynn  R. 
Prampton.  Robert  T. 
Pries,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
Gaddis,  Carl  K. 
Gagner.  Francis  X 
Gerstenberger, 

W. 
Gorenflo,  Louis  W. 
Ooiilette,  James  D. 
Orlffln,  Edward  J. 
Ouss,  Bernard  L. 
Harmon,  Robert  G. 
Hawkey,  William  C. 
Higglns,  Ernest  C.  M 
Hinds.  Duane  E. 
Hopkins,  Richard  B. 
Hummel,  Don  P. 
Hurst,  Harvey  R. 
Jantz,  Jack  L. 
Jones,  Channlng  E. 
Krueger,  Uoyd  W 


NUes,  Donald  R. 
Oaks,  Jacob  G.,  Jr. 
Olivier.  Denny  R. 
Olson,  Gene  P. 
Osgood.  Douglas  C. 
Peck,  Joe  D. 
Peters.  William  A. 
Plstolessl.  Vincent  J. 
Prokop,  Jan  8.  ' 
Raffels,  John  F. 
Randall,  Harold  N., 

Jr. 
Ranlerl,  Richard  A.  J. 
Rajrmond,  James  A. 
Reed.  Dale  H. 
Rice,  Henry  L..  Jr. 
Roethe,  Edward  A. 
Rounds,  Richard  N. 
WayneRuehlin,  John  H, 
Rusch,  Donald  R. 
Ryan.  John  R. 
Scanlon,  Robert  J. 
Schaaf ,  Alvln  D.,  Jr. 
Scott,  WUliam  W. 
Shaughnessy,  John  M. 
Smith,  Franklin  D. 
Smith.  John  A..  Jr. 
Stanton.  James  M. 
Starrett.  WUliam  I.. 

Jr. 
Stone,  Donald  R. 
Sullivan,  Raymond  V. 
Szwed,  James  A. 
Tannone,  Rocoo  J. 


Kruithof ,  Raymond  A.  Tobin,  Isidore  L..  in 


Kruse,  WUUam  E. 
Langer,  Gerald  D. 
I^usen,  Henry  O. 
Leblanc,  Joeeph  P..  Jr. 
Lemay,  Jerome  8. 
Locke,  Olive  C. 
Loveday,   WlUiam   O 

Jr. 
Lubben,  Vernon  L. 
Luther,  James  R..  Jr. 
Martin,  WiUlam  J. 
Mason,  Kinner  O. 
MazweU,  Kenneth  H. 


Trawlck.  George  L. 
Tudor.  Clyde  B. 
UnderhlU.  Bdward  B. 
Van  Houten,  Richard 

E. 
Van  Naman.  Thomas 

.     L. 
Walker.  Richard  C. 

Jr. 
Walsh.  Richard  8. 
Widters.  Robert  A. 
Warren.  Raymond 
Webb,  James  R. 


McCuUers,  Lawrence  B.  Webeter.  JOhn  O. 
McFarland,  Wayne  B.   Westmoreland,  Perry 
McOarvey.  John  J.  L. 

McKlnnon,  Dtmiel  W..  Westphal.  Harold  S.. 

Jr.  Jr. 

McMuUen,      Franklin  White,  Donald  B. 

D.,  Jr.  White,  James  A. 

Merrineld,  Richard  L.   Whitman,  Bhrl  K. 
Mitts,  Joseph  P.  WUliams,  Robert  L. 

Monaghan.  WllUam  T.  WllUs.  John  J. 


Moran,  IJoyd  D. 
Morgan.  Richard  B. 
Morse,  Seavey  D..  Jr. 
Moss,  Stephen  A. 
Munkres,  Glenn  R. 
Murphy,  John  E. 
Murphy,  Joeeph  J. 
Newcomb,  James  W., 
Jr. 

Lieutenant.  Chaplain  Corps 
Bedlngfleld.  Robert  W.  MdSermott,  Thomas 
Fallon,  Edward  P. 


Wilson,  Roger  C. 
Woodard.  James  C. 
Wrobel,  Eugene  A. 
Young,  Benjamin  L. 
Yoimg,  Ronald  A. 
Yoimgblood,  Norbert 

V. 
2Sabryckl,  Edward  A. 


Gaughan,  Geoffrey  E. 
Jerauld,  PhUip  E. 
Kase,  Mark 

Kelly,  Henry  T. 


Pepper.  Arthur  B. 
PUrto,  John  A. 
Westlimd,  OrviUe  A. 
Young,  Robert  J. 


Lieutenant,  Civil  Engineer  Corps 


Ahrens,  WUliam  N. 
Anderson.  Walter  I. 
Ayers.  Charles  D. 
Baggs,  Charles  C. 
Bauerels,  Ellis  G. 
BradtmUler,  Paul  H. 


Glover.  WiUiam  P. 
Goodman.  Robert  P. 
Groff.  James  B. 
Jones.  DarreU  E. 
Kartalls.  Andrew 
Keppel,  Henry  E..  Jr. 


Brockwell,  Sterling  M..Lonegan,  Thomas  L. 


Jr. 

B\irton,  Joseph  T..  Jt. 
Collins.  AUan  W. 
Dlckpeddle.  John  I. 
Flack.  Frederick  P. 
Ford.  James  B. 
OUlam,  Harold  R. 


MacDonald,  Malcolm 

J. 
McCorkle.  William  J. 
McHugh.  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
McPartland,  Eugene  J. 
Morris,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
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Ifosher,  Thomas  P. 
Mssh.  Arehle  R. 
IVeweomb,  mrank  M. 
Rswee—h.  Kanasth  B. 
Petersen.  Nonum  W. 
Popowi<Ai.  Clyde  V.  W. 
Qtiinn,  Robert  B^  Jlr. 
LlautettM^. 

Annis.  Robert  B. 
Ballard.  Oerald  T. 
Baumgarten.  Richard 

8. 
Beslsy.  Keith  W. 
Chiarwasa.  Angelo  R. 
Qrawford.  JOhn  D. 
Oushittg.  36tn  R.,  Jlr. 
Davis,  TlMJBMs  O. 
DiOlemantl.  Ralph  J. 
Donstoa.  Walter  T. 
■dsn.  George  T. 
Kklind.  Ronald  B. 
Bsposito.  Riehard  A. 
ftelsh.  Robert  W. 
Flshal.  DaTld  L. 
FltagMraM,  Donald  B. 
Hamilton,  Sherry  M., 

jr. 
Itowmrth,BoghO. 
Buba.  Albert  R. 
Hvdsoa.  Xlmer  R.,  Jr, 
Keller,  Jade  H. 
Ktanban.  Kenneth  R. 
Ktug.  Richard  O. 
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Schade.  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Schumann.  James  P. 
Bhaaley,  JOhn  J..  Jr. 
ShMey.  Ronald  O. 
Uber.  Ohails*  B. 
Whelaa.  James  B. 
WUson.  Robsrt  B. 

Dental  Corps 

Kravets.  Thomas  P. 
Krcemlnsfci,  Arthur 

E. 
Lehman.  Ralph  R. 
Lekaa.  Jamea  8. 
Linkenhach,  Charlea 

R. 
Lolaeaux.  Alfred  D. 
Lowe.  Csmeron  A. 
Luke.  Alan  B. 
Lynch.  Paul  D. 
Mason.  BimeM. 
Maw.  BalphB. 
McCaU.  Ftank  J..  Jr. 
MeShera.  Thomas  J. 
McWalter,  Oeorge  M. 
IfonaAy,  Oeorge  B. 
Morrlsaey.  WllUam  J., 

jr. 
lioeby.  Bdward  L. 
Murphy,  John  D.  ■- 
Murphy,  Blehard  A. 
PaUaaeh,  Thcmas  J. 
Parker.  Irwin  J. 
Fike.BobertB. 


Proteau.  Thomas  J. 
Beeee.  Kay  T. 
Rochf ord.  PhlUp 
SchafTer.AUe&W. 
BohoO.  Jerome  T. 
Scott,  OaleL. 
Shaffer,  Richard  O. 
Bhattuck.  John  A. 


Shelln,  Ronald  A. 
Short.  Oeorge  A. 
Stevens.  Mark  M. 
Terhune,  Raymond  C. 
Toth.WayneJ. 
XTvegaa.  Alfredo. 
WiUiams.  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Tacabucel,  Jamea  X. 


Uautenan*.  Medical  Serviee  Carps 
Barboo,  Scunuel  H.,  Jr.  UwtfiapfJle, 


C. 


Boone.  Barry  M.,  Jr. 
Bondrean,  BaroM  J. 
BreKlenstein. 

Frederick  W. 
Clark,  James  L, 
Cooper.  Thomas  O. 
Davis.  WUliam  P. 
Devane.  James  J. 
Fletcher,  WllUam  B. 


Mobbs,  PhlUp  B. 
Moody,  John  R..  Jr. 
Myers.  James  I. 
]nQh<Ai.UoydB. 
Palmer.  Jack  J. 
Pittlngton,  Vtancls  C. 
Roberts.  BUlyD. 
Ryan.  WUUam  A. 
Shuler,  Donald  E. 


nywier,  Bphralm  B.,  JT.Blokels,  Forman  J 

"  _  .    _*  —     -■■- T.j>Weia  ^ 


Pultyn.  Robert  V 
Gallagher.  Thomas  J. 
GUlenwaters,  John  D. 
Hawkins,  Kenneth  L. 
Hunt,  James  A. 
Jones.  Oeorge  D. 
Karr,  Joseph  T 


SoUman,  John  R. 
Tuttle,  Richard  G. 
Van  Hoooer,  Rusael  P. 
WUooz,  James  G. 
Zl««ler.  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Zseltvay,  Andrew  J.. 
Jr. 


Dedoco,  Virginia  A. 
Dennis,  Joan  T. 
DiUon.  Joanne  M. 
SUiott.  Ruth  L. 
Bsass.  Phyllis  J. 
Pltagecald,  Helen  M. 
Puruya.  Cherrel  8. 
Oamppcr.MaryB. 
Oartutao,  Kathrya  K. 
Oau^ian.Roae  A. 
Oendroa.  Marie  M.  T. 
Oreen,  Barbara  J. 
Hinckley.  CoUeen 
Jamea.  Loren  J. 
Joyce.  Jane  P. 
Krlsanda.  Sylvia  M. 
Uberatore.  Bertha  M. 
Lindsay.  Magdalsaa 

A. 
Long,  Ross  M. 
Mack.  Beverly  T. 
Marble.  Ella  B. 
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Martin.  Ruth  8. 
Mason.  Ruth  A. 
MeOncJlln.  Dorothy  B. 
MeIhtyre.LoraJ. 
Mfeloer,  MarJorU  L 
Millard.  AriysM. 
Morton.  Jo  A. 
Kdson.  Marlyn  Voa 

P. 
Iflckeraon.U)UB. 
plson.  MarUyn  P. 
Patmore,  Nancy  M. 
FoDMd.  Joann  Ii. 
BeistroSte.  Patricia 

B. 
Shaw.  Joan  & 
Smith.  Janet  D. 
Snook.  Virginia  M. 
Steinocher,  Anna  M. 
Thomas,  Barhara  J. 
Tmdgeon.  Joyce  A. 
walker.  MarUyn  J. 


»  »  »  »  I  I  » I 


lieutenants.  Witrse  Corps 
Altenhctfel,  Dorothy     Brakus,  Josephine  D 

A. 
Barker,  Ellaabeth  A. 
Bates,  Barbara  A. 
BeUinger,  Edith  V. 


Audrey  M. 

Butler.  Phyllla  A. 
Clayton,  Vondosta  T. 
CordeU,  BlUle  B. 


CONFIRMATIORS 
Szeentive  namiaattons  eouflnued  by 
the  Senate  July  1ft.  196S: 

Dcramcnrr  or  Joanca 
Hoacaa  TmammMEUn,  ot  Tsaas.  to  be  UJB. 
district   Judgs  for   the   western  district  of 
Tezaa. 

Pat  Mehafly,  at  Azkansas,  to  be  UJB.  circuit 
Judge  for  the  eighth  dreuli. 


iBterimr 


EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


Rtvi«w*fCo«lRe- 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  ootoa>BO 
m  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSBHTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1963 
Ifr.  ASPINAU*.  Mr.  Speaker,  becauae 
I  support  the  program  of  coal  research 
which  is  authorized  by  Consress  and  Is 
now  being  conducted  in  the  Department 
of  the  interior.  I  was  gratified  to  see 
that  the  conference  committee  in  re- 
porting the  adjustments  of  its  differ- 
ences on  the  Interior  AppnnuriattOQ  Act 
for  flaeal  year  1964— HJl.  5279— has  pro- 
Tided  the  funds  necessary  to  permit  the 
coal  research  program  to  proceed  wito- 
out  interruption.  But,  because  I  support 
the  program  I  rise  at  this  time  to  pro- 
vide assurances  to  the  Members  concern- 
ing the  direction  and  supervision  of  coal 
research. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
chairman,  reported  favorably  the  legis- 
lation which  established  the  Ofliee  of 
Coal  Research.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, was  very  much  concerned— just  as 
I  know  most  Monbers  are  concerned — 
as  to  how  the  money  appropriated  for 
research  projects  is  q)ent.  Accordingly, 
we  have  maintained  close  surveillance 
over  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
his  staff. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  we  learned  that 
the  Secretary  of  ttie  mterior  had  defini- 
tive proposals  for  multfrnilWon-dollar 
contracts,  the  Mines  and  Mining  Bub- 
omunlttee  under  the  able  chainnanship 


of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondsor].  immediately  scheduled 
hearings  to  examine  and  review  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  program  was  ori- 
ented. The  review  that  was  conducted 
was,  I  think,  truly  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive  with  bipartisan  support  for 
whidi  I  thank  both  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentieman  form  Pennsyl- 
vania [Ml*.  SAYU»k]  who,  as  we  all  know, 
represents  one  of  the  great  coal  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  countiy. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
also  from  the  President's  science  adviser. 
Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  and  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  and  labor  in- 
cluding Mr.  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  president 
of  the  Naticmal  Coal  Associatioii  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of  the  united 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  addition. 
we  had  one  phase  examined  in  detail  by 
the  Comptroller  General  and  received 
comments  from  one  of  the  prospective 
contractors. 

When  Members  vote  on  the  Interior 
Department  Apprt^riation  Act  this 
week,  they  may  feel  assured  that  the 
committee  having  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion win  TwoHit-ain  its  scTutiny  ovcr  the 
program.  This  was  guaranteed  when 
the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  included  in  the  state- 
ment on  the  conference  report  the  pro- 
viso that,  in  connection  with  the  money 
appropriated  for  coal  research,  "Tlie 
projects  flhan  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  resohitSon  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ifines  and  Mining  of  the  House  Oxn- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insnlar  Aff  ahrs. 
dated  June  10.  IOCS."  Aocordingly.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  make  public  that  resolution  of 


the  'h'ir\mit  and  M*»**"g  Subcommittee  so 
that  all  Members,  as  wdl  as  the  pubhc, 
may  know  predaeiy  the  basis  on  which 
the  c(mf  erees  have  acted. 

As  part  of  the  background  of  this  res- 
olution the  House  is  advised  that  the 
one  thing  that  the  committee  found  to 
give  it  concern  in  connw^tinn  with  a  coal 
research  program  as  a  lade  of  standardi- 
zation for  consultation  with  the  technl- 
cal  advisory  committee  or  committees 
which  were  to  be  established  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  July  7.  I960  (74  Stat.  8S6) 
which  established  the  OfBce  of  Coal  Re- 
search.  We  recognize  that  ultlmatie  re- 
sponsibility is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:  it  should  not  and  cannot  be 
placed  elsewhere.  However,  the  subcom- 
mittee is  unanimously  united  on  the 
propoeitton  that  there  must  be  dose  and 
continuing  consultation  with  the  ad- 
vlsory  committee  and  this  is  provided 
for  in  the  resohition  referred  to  by  the 
conferees  on  the  Appropriattfln  Act. 

Under  permissian  previoosly  granted, 
I  mclude  as  part  of  my  remarks  tte  full 
text  of  the  resolution  adopted  V  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 
June  10,  1063: 


Mm  tm- 


wr 

Mstmim 

STJIAB  ArruMs 

WhereM  the  eet  of  luly  T.  IMO  (M  Stat. 
StS)  eetM»IlShed  In  the  Pyrt»^t  c<  tte 
Interior  an  omce  of  Oo^j^^gfy*  *°r^* 
cBoonregenent  and  ettmalattoB  «f  P>p*>« 
Sb^  oouervatktt  of  eoat  la  Hm  Vnited 
Statee  Unroogh  eontraet  ntmnSk 
vetapmsBt;  and 

Wbereaa  mlM  act  eatabUalMd  a 
Admory  Ooaimtttse  et  reeogntai 
from  vanoos  aspects  ta  «»al  wjwA  te 
Msiit  the  examination  and  •varaatHB  oi  rt- 


vTaHM«*i>  eartalB  proposala  nadw  eoneid- 
eraUon  hy  the  Office  of  Ooal  Reeeareh  wlU 
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constn  ctlon 


technl^ 


ttMtvf  m, 


Xnsul  I 

A|>propr  fttkuu 

tha: 
finds 


ttUi 


Con  lolldmtkm 


Ue 


Involve   the 
pilot    pUnta 
Indleata*  the 
iblUtj  ot  cueh  pikX 
operation:  and 

Whareaa  the 
Mining  of  the 
Inwilar  Affairs  of 
tlves  reoognlaes 
proptlation  of  fuw^ 
•sarch  to  proceed 

Whar— .  the 
ICnlnc  of  the 
Tnsnlar  Affairs  has. 
present,  found  no 
object  to  proceed 
wort  on  the  projecti 
for  appropriation 
search;  How, 

Jtesolved.    Tliat 
IglTifM   and   Miwtwj 
Interior  and 
of  Repreeenta tJTes 
mlttee  on 
Bepresentattvas 
the  Inctnslon  of 
Congress,  the  flsca) 
of  the  Interior  and 
prlatkm  Act.  In  th< 
for  the  following 
ttons  set  forth  in 

1.  •a.000,000  for 
tract  with  the 
known  as  "Project 
project  Involving 
line  from  coal. 

a.  •aoo.ooo  for  a 
with  the  Northern 
research  project  oz 
tnfBx  shale  and  clay 

3.  t37S.00Ofara 
with  the  InsUtute 
other  quallfled 
proposal  Involving 
lignite. 

4.  $1,000,000  tor 
plant  or  plants 
the  coal  gasifleatioz 
Coal  Research 
poeed  contracts  wltl 
also  known  as 
such  flrms  ss  may 
contracts  under 
"gssiflftion  progra^n 
of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Speaker  of  the 
on  Fsteoary  31 
nlcatlon  No.  404; 

Jtesoiosd.  That 
the  House  Oonimltt4e 
it  has  no  objeetlfni 
said  puiposss  being 
retarylf: 

1.  Hie  process 
examined  and 
Advisory  Oonmilttee 
meeting  reflect  the 
her  participating 
evaluation  in 
7.  1060. 

3.  Hie  Technical 


Sub)  ommlttee 


Coo  mlttee 
tte 
th> 
ndi 
ou 
Sub  »mmlttee 
Con  ml 


on  ICnes  and 
on  Interior  and 
House  of  Representa- 
need  for  advance  ap- 
In  ordw  to  permit  re- 
a  timely  schedtile;  and 
on  Mines  and 
ittee  on  Interior  and 
n  session  with  a  quorum 
reason  at   this  time  to 
ig   with   developmental 
now  under  consideration 
L  the  Ofllce  of  Coal  Re- 
be  It 
the    Subcommittee    on 
of   the   Committee   on 
Affairs  of  the   House 
isreby  advises  the  Com- 
of  the  House  of 
It  has  no  objection  to 
In  HJB.   5379,  88th 
year  1004.  Department 
related  agencies  Appro- 
following  amounts  and 
pfirposes  upon  the  condl- 
reeolutlon: 

propoeed  reeearch  con- 
Coal  Co..  also 
Hsollne,"  for  a  research 
manufacture  of  gaso- 


ie<) 
an 

tl» 


eac  1 
construi  tloo 


views  the  progn 
and  reevaluates 
Itlatkm  of 
prior  to  award  for 
itself. 

S.  The  Secretary 
tatlons  with  the 
mlttee.   In 
pilot  plant  for  the 
lignite,  that  the 
at    the    Bureau 
N.  Dak.,  laboratory 
the  proposed 
tlonof  wort  being 
or  other  facilities 
and  be  It  further 

■Besdoctf,  That 
of  tha  Saboomi 


conned  Ion 


wo'k 


oontrs  st 


11 


imlttie 
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and  operation  of 

preliminary   thereto 

desirability  and  feas- 

plant  construction  and 


p  tjposed  research  contract 

l&merlcan  Coal  Co.  for  a 

extraction  of  alumina 

mined  with  coal. 

pfopoeed  research  contract 

Oas  Technology  cw  an- 

org4nlaatlon  for  a  research 

production  of  gas  from 


tke 


develcqimwnt  of  a  pilot 
In  connection  with 
projects  of  the  Office  of 
in  contracts  or  ixt>- 
the  General  Klectrlc  Co.. 
Bootstrap."  and  with 
be  selected  for  research 
Is  referred  to  as  the 
in  the  Annual  Report 
Interior,  submitted  to 
loiise  of  Representatives 
by  Executive  Commu- 
be  It  further 
subcommittee  advises 
on  Appropriations  that 
contracts  for  the  afore- 
entered  Into  by  the  8ec- 


nec4ssary 


Involved 


"Pro;»ct 


wtat 


tue 


Ifx>poeed  for  research   Is 

by  the  Technical 

and  the  minutes  of  such 

judgment  of  each  mem- 

the  examination  and 

with  the  act  of  July 


evaliated 


li 
aooord  knee 


Advisory  Committee  re- 

of  preliminary  research 

project  before  the  In- 

oi  the  pilot  plant 

dnastruetlon  of  the  plant 


letermlnes.  after  consul- 

ijschnlcal  Advisory  Com- 

wlth   the   ptopoaod 

produeti(m  of  gas  from 

cannot  be  uzkdertaken 

Grand    Fork, 

and  that  the  award  of 

will  not  be  a  dupllca- 

c|urled  on  at  Grand  Fwks 

the  Bureau  of  Mines; 


cr    Mines' 


is  the  recnmmendatlcHi 
on  Mlnsi  and  mntrtg 


of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ins\ilar  Affairs  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terlcx'  In  each  case  will  choose  the  location 
of  the  pilot  plant  based  on  scientific  and 
economic  considerations  after  consultation 
with  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee;  and 
be  it  further 

Reaolxjed.  That  the  subcommittee  respect- 
fully suggests  to  the  conferees  on  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  HJt.  6X19, 
88th  Congress,  that  the  House  Insist  on  the 
views  set  forth  in  this  resolution  as  a  condi- 
tion for  including  those  fimds  that  are  In 
dispute  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
In  connection  with  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  and  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  Includes  specific  reference  to  this 
resolution. 

Ed  Eomondson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining.   Committee   on    Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Adopted  thU  10th  day  of  June  1963. 


West  Vfafuua  Ceatenual  Sfaunp  Ac- 
corded P«blic  AcduB— WaU  Street 
Jovad  Prists  Unjastified  Critical  Ed- 
itorial— Sesator  Raadolpk  Replie$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsT  vncmu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOIfH.  Mr.  President.  In 
connection  with  the  observance  of  West 
Virginia's  centennial  year,  1963,  the  UJS. 
Poet  Office  Department  has  Issued  an  at- 
tractive and  colorful  postage  stamp. 
One  hundred  and  ten  million  of  the  com- 
memorative stamps  have  been  printed, 
and  their  reception  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  has  been  gratifying. 

However,  on  July  9,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  an  editorial  which  se- 
verely criticizes  the  design  of  the  West 
Virginia  stamp,  calling  it  not  only  taste- 
less, banal,  and  commonplace,  but  also 
Just  plain  ugly. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  Issue  with  this 
sweeping  and  questionable  condemnation 
by  the  Journal  editorial  writer,  and  point 
out  the  following:  The  West  Virginia 
commemorative  stamp  was  selected  from 
among  numerous  entries  hy  the  Post 
Office  Department;  the  proposed  design 
was  approved  by  responsible  State  offi- 
cials; Post  Office  reports  indicate  that 
public  response  has  been  favorable.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  have  personally  been  con- 
tacted Iqr  a  respected  and  experienced 
philatelist  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area, 
who  commended  West  Virginia  on  the 
beauty  and  symbolic  significance  of  its 
centennial  stamp.  He  indicated  that 
stamp  collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
would  be  eager  to  obtain  a  copy  of  our 
comm«norative  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  alone  in  differ- 
ing with  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  assess- 
ment of  the  West  Virginia  centennial 
stamp.  The  Charleston  Dally  Mall 
printed  an  editorial  rep^  in  its  Issue  of 
July  10.  The  Biail  Indicated  the  effort  in 
arranging  for  the  stamp's  printing,  and 


the  fact  that  this  is  an  auspicious  event 
for  West  Virginians — a  centennial  stamp 
is  rare.  I  heartily  endorse  the  Daily  Mail 
editorial  when  it  sUtes.  "The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  the  contrary,  we're  lucky  to 
have  a  centennial  stamp." 

Mr.  President,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  conscientious  in  its  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  most  effective  designs  possible 
for  use  as  UJ9.  postage  stamps.  Con- 
siderable thought  and  planning  is  re- 
quired in  obtaining  sketches  and  drafts 
which  are  then  screened  for  artistic 
value  and  appropriateness.  The  finished 
product  is  nearly  always  a  stamp  which 
conveys  a  sense  of  the  history,  principle, 
and  heritage  of  this  Nation.  We  believe 
that  the  West  Virginia  centennial  stamp 
Is  in  accordance  with  this  commendable 
tradition,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Post- 
master General  J.  Edward  Day  for  his 
part  in  making  its  issuance  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  July  15,  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial,  "West  Virginia  Should 
Sue,"  July  9.  1963.  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Additionally.  I  also  ask  that 
parts  of  the  editorial.  "The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  the  Contrary.  We're  Lucky 
To  Have  a  Centennial  Stamp,"  in  the  July 
10  Charleston  Dally  Mail  be  reprinted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  8,  1863] 
Wbbt  Vnonn*  Should  svs 

Maybe  August  Heckscher.  the  recently  re- 
signed White  House  special  consultant  on 
the  arts,  had  an  advance  peek  at  the  n.S. 
stamp  commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  West  Virginia's  entry  into  the  Union. 

For  in  a  report  Issued  as  he  left  his  post. 
Mr.  Heckscher  wrote:  Blany  of  Oovemment's 
activities  are  related  to  the  arts  indirectly  In 
that  they  consist  of  a  normal  part  of  its 
operations  which  may  be  done  with  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  fitness,  or  may  be  done  taste- 
lessly •  •  •.  Too  often,  the  Oovernment 
communicates  with  its  citisens  on  a  banal 
and  commonplace  level." 

Among  other  examples,  he  mentioned  the 
general  artistic  inferiority  of  VS.  postage 
stamps.  It  must  be  said  In  all  candor  that 
the  West  Virginia  commemorative  is  not  only 
tasteless,  banal,  and  commonplace,  but  also 
Just  plain  ugly. 

On  a  background  of  nauseous  green  is  im- 
printed, outlined  in  red.  the  ahtLpe  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  Impaled  on  the 
southwest  corner  is  the  numeral  6  followed 
by  the  words  "United  States  Postage,"  visible 
only  to  persons  with  20-20  vision  or  better. 

In  the  lower  right-hand  comer  is  a  black 
and  white  rendition  of  a  domed  edifice 
which,  under  a  magnifying  glass,  turns  out 
to  be  the  West  Virginia  capltol  building 
and  not,  as  the  naked  eye  suggests,  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

The  citizens  of  the  proud  State  of  West 
Virginia  might  well  bring  suit  against  the 
UJS.  Poet  Office.  And  if  this  is  an  example 
of  how  Washington  wants  to  stimulate  a  cul- 
tural renaissance  In  the  Nation,  heaven  save 
the  arts  from  the  bxireaucrats. 

U.S.   SSNATB. 

July  15,  1963. 
EorroK.  Wall  Stebr  Jouknal, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkas  Sn:  In  your  Issue  of  Tuesday.  July 
9, 1  noted  with  considerable  dismay  and  dis- 
appointment an  editorial,  "West  Virginia 
Should  Sue."  which  Is  devoted  in  part  to 
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Bcathtng  criticism  of  the  West  Virginia  Cen- 
tennial postage  stamp. 

RecopilBing  that  divergence  of  opinion  is 
a  fact  of  life  in  the  world  of  art,  I  nonethe- 
less fall  to  see  in  our  stamp  the  slightest 
Justification  for  your  statement  that  "•  •  • 
the  West  Virginia  commemorative  is  not  only 
tasteless,  banal,  and  commonplace,  but  also 
Just  plain  ua^y."    Such  sweeping  and  ques- 
tionable condemnation  is  quite  unexpected. 
The  design   for   the  West  Virginia  Cen- 
tennial   stamp    was   selected    from   anumg 
nximerous  entries,  and  was  chosen  for  Its 
appropriate  nature,  originality  and  symbol- 
ism.    AddltlonaUy.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Poet  Office  Department  has  received  an  Im- 
pressive  volume  of  favorable  comment  re- 
garding the  stamp.    The  green  backgrotind, 
which  your  editorial  writer  found  nauseous 
could  well  signify  the  verdant  hUls  which 
are   so   numerous   in  the  Mountain   State. 
And  ooxUd  not  the  Capitol's  black  recaU  the 
fact  that  coal  has  long  been  the  backbone 
of  our  economy  and  a  boon  to  the  Natton? 
The  inclusion  of  this  impressive  edifice  on 
the  stamp  can  hardly  be  suspect  since  it  Is 
widely  acclaimed  as  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful State  government  structures  in  the  land. 
Designed  by  Cass  OUbert.  it  U  one  of  the 
world's  finest  examples  of  Italian  renaissance 
an^teoture. 

As  to  the  artistic  value  of  stamps  Issued 
by  the  Post  Office  Department.  I  draw  your 
attention  to  the  conscientious  effort  made  by 
i«sponslble  officials  to  obtain  for  that  pur- 
pose the  most  effective  and  suitable  designs. 
Tour  staff  members  might  care  to  investigate 
the  process  by  which  a  design  is  adopted. 
The  research  mig^t  prove  enlightening. 

Permit  me  to  ^beerve  that  if  the  resigna- 
tion <rf  Mr.  Heckscher  as  White  House  qiecial 
ofHisultant  on  the  arts  was  due  In  part  to 
disgust  at  the  lack  of  artistry  found  in  U.S. 
postage  stamps,  as  you  infer,  he  has  re- 
q)onded  in  a  most  singular  manner.  Would 
It  not  be  more  reasonable  to  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  artistic  failings  rather  than  to 
step  aside  while  uttering  criticisms?  I  pre- 
fer to  beUeve  that  a  gentleman  of  his 
stature  was  motivated  by  higher  considera- 
tions ttiat  a  mere  glimpse  at  an  advance  issue 
of  our  commemorative  stamp. 

West  Virginians  plan  no  suit  against  the 
Post  Office  Department.  We  are  pleased  with 
our  centennial  stamp,  which  conveys  the 
honest  and  strength  of  our  people;  we  are 
h^>py  that  we  can  be  hosts  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  will  visit  our  State  during 
Oentenniari963:  and  we  are  gratified  that 
the  general  public  response  does  not  Indicate 
agreement  with  yoiu-  remarks.  Tou  wUl  wish 
to  read  the  copy  of  an  editorial  In  the 
Charleston  Dally  MaU  of  July  11.  in  which 
the  editor  wmcluded:  "•  •  •  we  f ert  quite 
fortunate  that  we  even  have  a  centennial 
stamp — with  or  without  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  stamp  of  i^proval." 

PerhHDs  others,  too,  feel  that  your  com- 
ments did  not  attain  the  standards  of  dis- 
criminating taste  normally  ascribed  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Very  taruly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

UJS.  Senator. 

I  Prom  the  Charleston  Dally  Mail,  July  10, 

1963] 
Thx  Wall  Srax«r  Joubnal  to  thcs  OoNTaABT, 
Wb'u  Luokt  To  Havx  a  Cbntxnnial  Stamp 
Perhaps  It's  because  we  all  have  been  in  a 
festive  centennial  mood  and  somewhat  tipsy 
with  all  the  crtebratlon  and  the  recognition 
that  West  Virginia  has  been  receiving.  Or 
perhaps,  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
receiving  the  back  of  the  hand  that  we  have 
become  Inured  to  it. 

But  an  editorial  writer  for  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  believes  that  we  have  been  made  the 


brunt  of  a  malielous  Joke  In  the  Issiiance 
of  OMX  centennial  stamp. 


What  the  Journal  writer  probably  isn*t 
aware  of  is  the  diflculty  the  State  had  in 
getting  a  centennial  stanto  design.  A  na- 
tionwide competition  for  design  of  the  stamp 
was  held  and  was  won  by  Prof.  Dwight  O. 
Mutchler  of  the  Ohio  University  Allied  Arts 
Department.  He  received  $600  for  his  prize- 
winning  entry. 

But  on  a  visit  here  In  Janviary,  Postmaster 
General  James  Edward  Day  denied  any 
knowledge  of  a  stamp  contest  and  said  the 
winning  design  would  not  be  printed.  This 
led  some  to  the  belief  that  there  would  not 
be  a  centennial  stamp.  But  later.  Day  clari- 
fied that  the  Post  Office  Department  had 
rejected  the  Mutchler  design,  but  had  cre- 
ated a  West  Virginia  centennial  stamp  of  its 
own  Incorporating  some  of  the  Mutchler 
Ideas. 

Tlie  stamp  was  printed — some  110  million 
of  them — and  It  turned  out  to  be  the  green 
and  red  number  which  carries  a  strong  con- 
notation of  Christmas.  But  after  the  licking 
we  took,  we  feel  quite  fortunate  that  we 
even  have  a  centennial  stamp — ^wlth  or  with- 
out the  WaU  Street -Journal's  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. 


WathngtM  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OP  mas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  IS,  1963 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  news- 
letter of  July  13. 1963 : 

The  people  of  Dallas  County  continue  to 
support  constitutional-limited  government 
and  believe  in  private  and  loow  initiative. 
Proof  <^  this  attitude  is  seen  in  the  results 
of  the  answers  to  my  annual  questl<mnaire 
which  have  Just  been  tabulated.  Approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  those  receiving  the 
questionnaires  returned  them,  giving  me  a 
good  cross  section  of  the  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fifth  District.  A  cartful  study  of 
the  returns  show  clearly  that  a  majority  are 
against  Increasing  federally  supp<nted  pro- 
grams and  would,  instead,  prefw  to  run  their 
own  lives  and  take  care  of  thrir  own  jwoblems 
at  the  local  level. 

In  only  one  area  is  there  evidence  that  the 
people  have  accepted  some  of  the  Federal 
pr(4>aganda  that  Federal  suppcxt  is  accepta- 
ble. On  the  question  of  education,  section 
a,  while  the  majority  said  they  wanted  no 
increase,  41  percent  do  not  want  Federal 
fimds  for  college  student  lotms  eliminated. 
whUe  at  the  time  ot  original  passage  of  this 
legislation  the  almost  imanlmous  feeling  in 
Dallas  was  against  it.  This  calls  for  a  thor- 
ough study  of  our  thinking,  it  seems  to  me: 
Once  we  are  plumped  down  in  an  ocean  and 
want  to  save  ourselves,  the  only  way  poaslMe 
is  to  swim  in  the  right  direction — for  shore. 
In  trying  to  save  our  free  enterpilbe  system, 
we  must  move  in  the  right  direction,  the 
gradual  elimination  of  all  federally  sxipported 
programs. 

The  value  of  the  questionnaire  is  demon- 
strated again  in  the  c^^mrtunity  it  gives  us 
to  determine  where  most  of  our  people 
agree  or  disagree  and  in  helping  us  to 
evaluate  our  thinking  in  theee  important 
areas.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  i4>preoiai- 
tlon  to  all  thoee  who  tax*  the  time  and  troa- 


ble  to  answer  the  questions  and  thus  give 
me  the  benefit  of  their  thinking. 

H.R.  8846.  "To  establish  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  assist  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  and  fu- 
ture outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs 
ot  the  American  people,"  was  discussed  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  week. 
The   stated    purposes   of   the   blU   are   "to 
strengtiien  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
Nation  by  assuring  the  availability  and  ac- 
cessibility of  land  and  water  based  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  of  such  quality  and 
quantity  as  are  necessary  and  desirable  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
Of  ooxirse,  we  are  all  for  recreation;  in  fact, 
my  position  in  urging  all  our  people  to  get 
more  phjrsical  exercise  Is  well  known  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  House. 
Few  oppose  motorboat  fuel  taxes  now  being 
transferred  to  a  fimd  to  pay  for  existing 
waterways  rather  than  to  use,  for  this  pur- 
pose, highway  funds  earmarked  for  highway 
construction.    In  approving  the  transfer  of 
the  motorboat  fuels  tax  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  I  do  not  agree 
that  they  shoxild  be  used  to  support  a  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Federal  Government  con- 
stitutionally  should   have    no    Interest.      I 
disagree  with  the  Federal  Government  em- 
barking on  a  real  estate  purchase  program — 
I  believe  it  is  unconstitutional.    Maintain  - 
Ing  or  "strengthening  health  and  ritality" 
through  recreation  Is  not  the  province  of  the 
Federal    Government.      Heereatlon    is    In- 
dlridual  and  local.    At  the  most  such  ac- 
tlrity.  especially  in  the  future  development 
of  parklands,  should  be  a  State  matter.    It 
occiuv  to  me,  that  if  our  tantaXbmm  had 
depended  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  recreation  and  to  strengttien  health 
and  ritality,  the  f(»inatlon  and  development 
of  this  great  land  wo\Ud  never  have  been 
accomplished. 

Hit.  3386,  was  also  before  Ways  and  Means. 
TbiB  bill  would  "amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  assist  States  and  communities  in  pre- 
venting and  combating  mental  retardation 
through  expansion  and  Improvement  of  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs,  through  provlsioB  of  pre- 
natal, maternity,  and  infant  care  for  Indl- 
riduals    with    conditions    sssociatwl    with 
chlldbearlng   which  may  lead  to  mental  re- 
tardation, and  through  plans  for  compre- 
hensive action  to  cranbat  mental  retarda- 
tion."   Certainly  a  worthy  objecttve.    What 
was  not  reoogniaed  in  the  hearings,  although 
admitted  by  witnesses,  is  that  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  mental  retardation  among 
Illegitimate  children  and  present  Govern- 
ment policy  encourages  an  Increase  to  illeglt- 
Imiacy.    In  a  pamphlet  Issued  by  lUW.  titled 
"Uhmarried  Persons — a  Guide  to  Develop- 
ment of  Supervision  In  PubUc  Welfare,"  we 
find  theee  amaalng  recommendations:    (1) 
Set  up  procedures  to  find  new  caass;    (2) 
make  welfare  assistance  eaaier;   (8)  aboUah 
residency  requirements  nationwide:   (4)  set 
up  social  welfare  lobbies  to  get  new  welfare 
iMlslatlon:  (5)  eliminate  aU  road  blocks  to 
certifying  new  cases;   (6)  adulterers  are  to 
be  known  as  "new  partners":  (7)  nowhere  is 
religious  theory  used  or  mentioned:  (8)  the 
taxpayers'    interest    In    saving    money    is 
"moralistic";  (9)  forcing  adulterers  to  marry 
is  wrong;  (10)  need  alone  shall  be  the  sole 
qualification  for  relief   (need,  not  poverty. 
Need  means-income  minus  eqienae):  (11) 
every  cltl»n  has  a  right  to  welfare;    (12) 
do  not  require  a  male  adxilterer  to  assist  if 
he  does  not  want  to,  or  if  it  wUl  disrupt  hU 
life;  (18)  eliminate  illegitimate  patsmtty  as 
a  criminal  offense:    (14)    treat  tueih  client 
carefuUy  in  order  that  he  or  she  will  recom- 
mend others  for  welfare.    In  yUm  of  ttls 
Department  policy,  we  should  go  Tsrystowly 
in  putting  the  Federal  Gov«mment  further 
toto  the  welfare  field  where  tt  should,  at 
lest,  be  the  minority  infloenee. 
•me  results  of  the  questionnaire  follow. 
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Do  yoa  believe  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt  should  operate 
within  a  balanced  bodget? , 

Within  a  halanned  budget  woaM  yoa  approTe  of  setting 
aside  a  certain  percent  of  the  budget  rooelpts  eadi  flacal 
year  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the  Federal  debt?. 

Do  yoa  believe  we  should  institute  new  programs  and 
new  public  works  at  a  time  of  deficit  flnancing  and 
borrow  money  to  pay  (or  such  project*? , 


(b) 
(0 


TAXES 

Would  yoa  favor  a  personal  and  corporate  tax  reduc- 
tion— 

(a)  Without  tax  reform  whidi  would  mean  that  the 
Oovemraent  would  suffer  a  large  net  loss  of 

tnoomeT ... 

Only  if  accompanied  by  eompensatory  tax  ro- 

form  and  a  cut  in  Federal  speadtngT 

With  no  reform,  but  with  a  substantial  cut  in 

Federal  spendlngT . __^._ 

(d)  No  redaction  at  this  timeT. 

SbouM  tax  reduction  emphasis  be  in  the  area  of— 

(a)  Personal  tax? . 

(b)  Corporate  tax? 

As  a  basic  principle,  do  you  believe  we  should  have  a  flat 

pereentage  tax  rather  than  the  present  gradnated  in- 
come tax  based  on  ability  to  pay  (Aker  bOL  H.B. 

737)? 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  (H.B.  730)  to  repeal  the 
wlthholdtnf;  tax  so  that  each  person  would  pay  his  own 
tax.    Would  you  (avor  this  bill? 


LABOn 

1.  Would  you  favor  tougher  emergency  strike  provisions 
granting  the  President  more  flexibility  in  handling 
national  emergency  strikes  by  providing  for  baok-to- 
work  injunctions  and  compulsory  arbitration  machin- 
ery?  

X  Would  you  favor  new  labor  laws  wtddi  would  prewnt 
the  Federal  Oovemment  from  interfering  with  or  iit- 
floendng  collective  bargaining? 

3.  Would  you  approve  of  ap^jing  antitrust  statutes  to 

unkma  to  break  up  industrywide  bargaining? 

4.  Would  yoa  approve  of  settiiig  Federal  standards  mider 

tbe  unemployment  compensation  law  for  State  Jobless 
beneflts? 


Vet 


TJNmD  NATIO!f8 

Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  I'.S.  membership  in  the 
United  Natfona  and  creating  stronger  alliances  with 
natkma  of  the  tree  world? . 

Would  you  favor  aetkm  by  the  Unltod  Nattooa  U  forea 
meadMr  aationa  to  live  up  to  tha  ebartar,  pay  tbdr  Aill 
obllgatlMW  oc  bo  expelled? — . 

Do  yoo  approve  the  building  up  and  atrengtheDlng  of 
Comraunlit  nattons  throagh  U.N.  member  organba- 
ttou  iudi  m  UNKSCO,  WHO.  and  the  UJf .  Spa^ 
rand? ......^ 
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SENAH 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 

^vS^r:  '     ""^^"^     ^^^     ^^"°^»^^ 

O  God.  our  Father,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  unquenchable  impulse  for  things 
high  and  holy  which  Thou  hast  planted 
within  us     As  in  the  heat  and  burden  of 

Si'wfJf^  ^f^T'^  *^e  ca"ed  to  serve 
the  Nation  and  all  struggling  humanity 
lead  us  for  Thy  name's  sake  to  the  abid- 

'^r  T^^  "V""^  ^°Pe  »°d  confidence 
for  a  better  tomorrow,  a  new  faith  in 
Thy  goodness  which  f aUeth  never,  and  in 
the  unrealized  possibiliUes  of  Thy  erring 

a^^^K^  ^l'^  °^  ^^  stupid  folly  by 
r  i?i?®y  ^^«  devastated  the  good 

l^'Jw  ^^J"  ^i  ^^^"  *^  marred  the 
costly  works  of  their  own  hands 

i.<.]S  ^J%  '°'"  ^'^^"^y  °ot  to  shirk  the 
issues  of  these  momentous  days  Where 
our  deeds  can  help  to  make  thi^  a  fsSrS 
world,  where  our  words  can  keep  de- 
spondent men  on  their  feet,  where  our 
prayers  can  hasten  the  coming  of  a 
^Jfo^?^  i"^'*^  °'**^^  ^»  which  Thy  will 
andUraS'p^nT'"^  "^'"*  '''  "^  '"^^ 
naSe.^'lrS^^^^^^  ^"  "^^  Redeemer's 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    88'^  CONGRESS, 


FIRST  SESSION 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday 

July  15. 1963.  was  dispensS  T^th  ^' 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESHJENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  n^^^^! 
hvS^r®  c°°imunicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session 

Sp^fl^^  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

fhT  i?  f»essages  from  the  President  of 

the   United   States   submitting   mindS 

RnlS.  ""^i^®/^'  ^^''^  ^e^e  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proce^l^I)       ^' 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 

S^^w  ^}^^-  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  546)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
grant  easements  for  the  use  of  lands  In 

Sit.^^  ^^^^^  °-  Pendleton  Naval 
Reservation.  CaUf..  for  a  nuclear  elec 
trie  generating  station,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
r^f^'^'^r^^-  ^  ^*  *°  amend  Bection  6(0) 

rt^.M       y^  provide  an  exemption  from  in- 
ducuon  for  the  sole  aurvlving  son  of  a  fam- 

2rn^  ^^^  **  *  '■^"^'  °^  mUlt^ 

HJl.  4177.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 

St^P««i"'lr^""^  ^  ^°^*y  ^  ^^  city  of 
f      Pa"j'    Minn..    aU    right,    title    and    In- 

lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  such  city; 
+if?"^o'"ir''.^°  ^^  *°  amend  section  25  of 

duties  of  enumerators  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Department  of  Commerce; 

H.B.  4833.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Rend  Lake,  ni.;        "*^  *^° 

HJl.6643.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
^.  ^'^L°^  October  11.  1949  (63  Stat.  769 
ch.  6TO:  32  D.C.  Code  417).  to  authorSe  the 
commitment  of  persons  of  unsound  mind 
found  on  Federal  reservations  in  Loudoun 
County.  Va..  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  «»P'<»i  m  cne 

ILB.  6000.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 

T«5"f  *  ^*\°-.  -^  *«*  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  United  States  by 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  civU- 
lan  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of.  personal 
property  Incident  to  their  service,  anT?or 
other  pxirposes;  and 
H.J.Re8.876.  Joint    resolution    providine 

iTth^Sf^^r?**   ceremonies    in    connection 
With  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flags  of 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severaUy  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

ot^S:^^,*-  ^,  ^  ^  "»«°«»  »ec«on  6(0) 

ice  Act  to  n^i  ^"'"^"^  "^'"^^  ^^  Serv 
t?nn  fL^?  ^?®  ^°  exemption  from  induc- 
tion for  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  famllv 
wh^  father  died   as  a  Lult  of  m^SS^ 

tJv^JMl  A°  ^''l  ^  authorize  the  Secre- 
S  pf,,!^!  '^y  to  <^o°vey  to  the  city  of 
„^*r  "Jl-  ^^^-  *"  r*Kht.  tlUe,  and  interest 

Sitnfo^*'*''*  ^"^'^^  '"^  ^'^  to'cerSm  Ws 
heretofore  conveyed  to  such  city 

StftS"  2S!:  ^^  ^*  *°  ^^^'^  ""•  10.  United 
states  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 

Si  o^f  JheX^"^^°'  '^^^'^  enllsteS^^S- 
S?pe?^5  ^^'  ^"^'  ^»^  ^^-^-  or  Marine 

c^'l:  ^:  ^'^®-  '^°^*  resolution  providing  for 
tlfZ^l^"^  ceremonies  in  con^ecUon^S 

UnlS.  Sf  t^''''  '°'^"^«  °'  *^e  flags  Of  tS 
united  States  surrounding  the  Washlmrton 

Monj^ent;    to   the   Committee   on ''SS^eS 

tit?e"^13*^\n,^^H  of  ^  ""«^^  8«c"oa  25  of 
dutL  Af  ^'^  ^^^  ^^°^-  "lating  to  the 
S^i?  of  enumerators  of  the  Bureau  oi  the 
Census.  Department  of  Comme™   to  thf 

+^  ^^^-  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol  project  for  Rend  Lake,  ni.;  to^cSS. 
mlttee  on  Public  Works.  •  ^  ^e  i^m- 

H  R.  6643.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  October  11    iBtt  Vm  r^*   »iif 

found  on  Federal  njservaUons  In  r2iidn,,n 


♦u^^  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
ff ^^"WonJH.  Con.  Res.  179)  ext^^ 
the  appreciation  of  Congress  to  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 

toe^Jt^  '^"^      *^^  concurrence  of 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 
The  concurrent  resolution    (H.   Con. 

C^'er J«  f J^'.K  """i^^  ^^  appreciation  of 
R?ilf  1^  u  ^^^  American  Association  of 

thU  Nation  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  as  follows- 

HlSJ^rj>25-?f  *'''*°  As^Kiation  of  SUf 
rfi^^  Officials,  composed  of  the  highway 
f^TSSS"^  ^  all  States.  Puerto  RlcTI^d 
^J^^  "^  ColumbU.  and  the  United 
State.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  wUl  m  IBM 
cetebrat.  the  fiftieth  .nnivem^ci  It.  2? 
ganization;  and  •«-  «r 
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organisation    through    ita 

""""^ffy  *  r«I»*«ents  thoae  State*  and  Ped- 
«•!  goTtn  mental  agencies  lespoiMltde  tm 
plaanli  g,  conatructlon,  and  maintenance 
»  Tad  ivMitra  of  national  pobiic  higti- 
th*    Natloo.     Including 
the    nev   Natloiaal    Sys- 
•od   Dtfenae  Highways; 


ot  a 


throighout 
con  vising 
In  arstate 


ways 
ttaoas 
tarn  of 
and 

Whereas 
the  city  ot 
aemble  in 
eral  public 
twlBg  the 
programs  for 
nlcal  poUda, 
fcrtiM 
Improved 
techniques, 
praetlosa 


the 


I  eon<  uct 


nftteth 
be  held  la 
Atlanta, 
thenfcre 

JMsotoeit 
(the  SenaU 
of  tbeUnltell 
Aasoeiatkm 
■aid  annual 
a  century  of 
operation 
poartatlon 
much  to 
weD-bMng: 

Jtesolved, 
be  delivered 
the  Amsrleaii 
Ofltelals  by 
greai.  to 
Senate,  to 
the  Senate, 
of 

of 


ol 


th« 


Bspineuut  itt 
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•»y**h* 


and 
on  ht  ihway 


anniversary 


•ssodatlon  was  founded  in 

Atlanta.  Georgia,  In  1914.  to  as- 

ne  group  those  State  and  red- 

olBclals  responsible  for  adminls- 

^tate  and  Psdaral-ald  highway 

the  purpose  of  developing  tech- 

■    standards,  and  specifications 

of  sueh  programs,  to  develop 

ylmlnlstrattv    and    engineering 

to   encourage   the   use   of  best 

to   ooonael   with   the   Con- 

mattan;  and 

Msoclatkm  wlU  celebrate  said 

^  ."sary  at  an  annual  meeting  to 

1  he  month  of  Deoember  1904.  in 

gla.  the  dty  of  ita  origin:  Now, 
It  n»—  . 

1  V  the  House  o/  Meprt»entattvea 
'  eoneunlng).  That  the  Oongresa 
I  States  evpress  to  the  American 
of  State  Highway   Offldals  at 
nesting  its  ^predatlon  for  half 
serviee  In  the  development  and 
a  nationwide  highway  trans- 
■jptem  that  has  oontrllmted  so 
Nation's  growth  and  economic 
ind  be  It  further 
ntat  a  copy  of  this  reaolutka 
to  the  said  »""nftl  mft^ng  of 
I  Association  of  State  Highway 
a  special  committee  of  the  Oon- 
-^slst  of  two  Members  of  the 
appointed  by  the  Prealdent  of 
t  nd  two  Members  of  the  House 
t  ktives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
tl  e  House  of  Bepreeentatlves. 


UMTTA'  ION  OP  STATEMENTS 
DDRI  ro  MORNINO  HOUR 

On  reqneit  of  Mr.  MAmriKLo.  and 
by  unaniipo  is  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  mor  ling  hour  were  cn-dered  lim- 
ited to  3  misjutea.     ^  '.  ) 


The  VICE 
Jeetlon? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON, 
ject  to  the 


RbqdbstbIfor  combottee  meet- 
ings DU  UNO  SENATE  SESSION 
Mi-.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 
bA  unanimnis  consent  that  the  Can- 
non subcom  nittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 


ices  Oomml  tee.  which  now  Is  holding 
hearings  on  the  military  pay-raise  bill, 
be  permittee  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senati  today. 

PRESIDENT.    Is  there  ob- 


Mr.  President,  I  ob- 

-,   —   balding  of  any  cconmlttee 

meeting  todiy  while  the  Senate  is  In 
session. 

Mr.  MANf  FIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
briefly  withh  )ld  his  objection,  let  me  say 
that  this  sul  committee  is  holding  long 
overdue  heailngs  on  the  long  overdue 
military  pay-  raise  bill;  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Seiator  from  South  Carolina 
would  wlthhc  Id  his  objection  on  this  oc- 
easion  and  ^ould  discuss  the  matter 
with  others  rbo  might  be  able  to  give 
more  inf onnsjtion. 

•    I 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  It  Is  a  long 
overdue  hearing;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  must  insist  on  my  objection 

pe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection 
is  heard. 

^'^■J^^SFJEUi  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  which  began 
h^rings  on  the  military  pay-raise  bill 
today,  may  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

^^iJ^^^^'^^-  Mr.  President.  I 
objected  a  few  minutes  ago  to  any  com- 
mittee meetings,  but  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  majority  leader  and 
also  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr 
RussgLL].  At  the  time  I  objected  I  said 
that  the  hearings  were  long  overdue.  I 
thtok  they  are  long  overdue.  Personally 
I  should  be  happy  to  see  the  bill  reported. 
I  believe  it  would  in  no  way  affect  civil 
rights  legiBlaUon,  so  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

"nie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection of  the  request  by  the  Senator 
ircun  Montana? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  object.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
iMr  JoHKBTON].  The  bill  should  be  en- 
act«i  before  the  first  of  October,  which 
is  the  target  date  of  the  administration 
lOT  the  pay  increase  to  become  effective 
That  is  the  date  included  to  the  bill 

Whatever  fate  may  befall  all  other 
proposed  legislation  on  the  calendar 
simple  decency  and  common  Justice  de- 
mand that  the  Congress  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  disparity  as  between  the  pay 
of  those  who  wear  our  country's  uniform 
and  of  those  who  enjoy  the  emohiments 
of  civilian  ofBce. 

The  civilian  employees  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  received  two  pay  tocreases 
«nce  any  has  given  to  those  serving  to 
the  military  services;  and,  under  exist- 
ing law,  some  civilian  employees  will  get 
another  pay  raise  on  the  first  of  January 
Whatever  might  happen  during  the  re-' 
mainder  of  this  session,  to  order  to  be 
fair  to  the  people  to  whom  we  look  to  de- 
f«id  this  country.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  redress  this  great  imbal- 
ance. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  JoHHSTOH],  who  I  know  is 
fully  aware  of  this  situation  and  is  as 
eager  as  anyone  else  to  correct  It 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chah-  hears  none: 
and,  without  objection,  the  request  Is 
granted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
am  delighted  that  the  objection  to  the 
meeting  of  this  particular  subcommittee 
has  been  withdrawn. 

I  express  my  appreciation,  also.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  long  over- 
due^ and  that  the  disparity  to  pay  as 
between  those  we  trato  to  serve  to  uni- 
form and  those  we  use  in  the  civilian 
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bureaucracy  is  so  great  that  it  is  time  for 
corrective  legislation  not  only  to  be  con- 
sidered but  also  to  be  passed  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

I  potat  out  that  the  Government 
spends  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the 
tratoing  of  the  men  who  serve  to  uni- 
form. Unless  something  is  done,  we  are 
to  danger  of  losing  aU  this  tovestment. 
Therefore,  what  we  are  to  consider  is 
not  so  much  an  increase  to  military  pay 
as  it  is  an  eeoncxny  measure,  because  of 
the  savings  which  will  be  made,  overaU 
I  hope  that  the  blU  wUl  be  passed  by 
the  committee,  and  that  It  will  be  better 
than  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  I 
hope  most  stocerely  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  have  action  as  quickly  as  possible,  so 
that  this  important  matter  can  be  de- 
bated and  passed  to  this  body 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
Iterate  that  the  day  the  bill  Is  supposed 
to  be  effective  is  the  1st  day  of  October 
JI«L*?K  ^"^l  ^^  slightest  cooperatioii 
ihi?f?/K?fiT?¥P'  ^  "^«  Senators 
i?f  .^iJ'S.'?^  ^  P«^  ^  t*»e  Sen- 
ate, and  I  think  enacted  toto  law,  before 

SftobJ^'l  «^P*»«*  *o  be  effective, 

♦Kr'J.,?*^!^^®*  delayed  consideration  of 
the  bin  The  pay  tocrease  is  long  over- 
due, but  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
lack  of  toterest  to  the  Congress. 

Last  year,  when  the  civilian  pay  to- 
crease proposal  was  before  Uie  Senate,  I 
started  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  to- 
crease military  pay.  and  I  would  have 
offered  ttiat  amendment  except  for  the 

L«*  ^^i?  ^"  ^^**  **«*  »  commission 
was  working  on  the  problem,    i  knew 

?*fi.*^it?°*™**^o'*  probably  could  come 
forth  with  a  better  answer  than  I  could 
without  research  and  study. 

H-Si'*S*'*  *S"  ****°  "®  disposition  to 
delay  this  matter.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  been  pushing  the  admtois- 
tration  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  2  years  now  to  rectify  this  toequallty 
Bto.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  wIUi  what 
Uie  Senator  has  said.  Certainly  there 
has  been  no  delay  so  far  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  is  concerned. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  if  he  can  get 
the  slightest  cooperation  from  the  lead- 
ership the  bill  will  be  before  the  Senate 
shor^.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  he 
will  have  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
slightest  cooperation;  he  will  have  full 
cooperation.  100  percent  cooperation,  as 
quickly  as  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  speaks 
for  the  distinguished  mtoority  leader 
as  well  as  for  himself.  I  think  we  can 
all  be  assured  that  the  bill  will  be  en- 
acted toto  law  to  ample  time  to  have  It 
become  effective  October  1,  which  is  the 
date  established  to  the  original  bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Bustoess  and  Commerce, 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President    I 
object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Objection  is 
heard. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  LEAD-ZINC  SMALL 
PRODUCERS  STABILIZATION 

ACT— PERSONAL   STATEMENT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
be  absent  when  the  vote  is  taken  on  the 
Williams  amendment.  30  minutes  after 
tiie  morning  hour.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  had  I  been  able  to  be  present 
and  to  vote,  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  Williams  amendment. 

We  do  not  produce  enough  lead  and 
ztoc  to  this  country  to  take  care  of  our 
needs;  therefore,  it  is  important  that  we 
pay  the  3  or  4  cents  per  pound  differen- 
tial to  supply  some  of  the  lead  and  ztoc 
wmch  is  needed  domestically. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  lead 
and  ztoc  which  we  use  is  imported 
Some  will  argue  that  we  should  Increase 
the  tariff  on  the  lead  and  zinc  which 
is  imported.  If  we  did.  It  would  result 
in  a  price  tocrease  on  two-thirds  of  these 
minerals  which  are  used  by  American 
todustry. 

The  lead  and  ztoc  subsidy  Is  of  great 
benefit  to  smaU  bustoesses  which,  to  good 
faith,  purchased  new  machtoery  and 
equipment,  following  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  last  year.  Certainly 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  conttoued. 

I  hope  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WaLUMs] 
will  be  defeated. 


RESOLUTION  OP  VETERANS  OP  FOR- 
EIGN WARS.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MARYLAND 

^,Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  President,  tiie 
43d  Annual  Convention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Maryland,  Veterans  of  Fy)relgn 
Wars  of  the  United  States  was  held  to 
Baltimore  from  June  20  to  June  23, 1963. 
My  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  Resolution  45  of  this  convention— 
a  resolution  urging  ratification  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
I  thtok  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree   with  me  that  such   ratification 
would  be  timely.    In  fact,  such  ratifica- 
tion is  long  overdue. 

The  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  this  document  durtog  the  current  ses- 
sion would  place  the  United  States  clearly 
on  record  with  64  other  nations  of  the 
world,  58  organizations  to  the  United 
states,  and  millions  of  leaders  and  citi- 
zens to  aU  walks  of  life,  to  opposition  to 
tne  mass  murder  of  a  people. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  report  Uiis  convention 


to  the  fioor  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Maryland  De- 
partment of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Ware  be  printed  to  ttie  Record  at  this 
potot.  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolxttion  45 
Resolution  for  ratincation  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
Whereaa  from  time  to  tim!e  It  becomes  the 
^«^?-2'  i?®  Veterans  of  Porelgns  Wars  of  the 
umtwi  States,  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  fact  that  we.  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  our  country  In  the  Armed  Forces  in 
wartime,  are  not  less  Interested  in  advanc- 
ing the   broad,  humanitarian  principles  of 
human  brotherhood  and  Just  and  decent  be- 
havior toward  all  peoples,  than  we  are  in 
strengthening  the  security  of  our  country 
and  the  advancement  of  veterans'  objectives- 
and  these  concepts  have  always  invited  ow 
active  interest  and  support,  not  only  while 
we  were  honored  wearers  of  the  uniform  of 
our  beloved  land,  but  as  civilian  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation;  and 

Whereas  by  our  dedication  to  these  great 
principles,  we  revere  the  memories  and  honor 
the  pledges  to  our  departed  comrades,  many 
or  whom  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  so  that 
our  flag  and  aU  that  it  stands  for,  may  be 
forever  recognized  throughout  the  World 
and  in  all  ages,  as  the  foremost  champion  of 
just  and  fair   treatment  of  the  poor,   the 

»S5'"*1^'  *°**  "^*  persecuted,  of  all  lands, 
and  of  all  peoples;  and 

Whereas  there  is  pending  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  UJ3.  Senate 
for  its  consideration,  a  resolution  of  ratiflca- 
^i„««^*  Genocide  Convention,  which 
resolution  has  been  languishing  m  the  com- 

that  it  has  become  a  blot  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
would  associate  this  country  with  an  Inter- 
national pledge  that  horror  of  the  kind  per- 
petrated by  the  Nazis  may  never  again  be 
permitted:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  43d  annual  convention  of 
iK..^«^Sr'"^"/,.°^  Afarytond.  Veterans  of 
in  Baltimore.  Md..  June  20  to  23.  1963.  That 

^,^^^T°\^^°'t  °^  "**  "ffe^^  uprising 
against  the  slaughterers  of  millions  of  de- 
Jenseless  human  beings,  we  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  the 
^nate  of  the  United  States  to  rattfy  Se 
Genocide  Convention,  at  the  current  session 
thus  joining  the  64  nations  of  the  world,  the 
88  organizauons  of  the  United  States,  former 
Presidents  Truman  and  Elsenhower,  and  mil- 
lions of  other  patriotic  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try^ from  all  walks  of  life,  who  endorse  ita 
aims  of  preventing  maas  murder  of  a  people 
we  respectfully  urge  that  this  commWa- 
tion  be  converted  from  an  act  of  heartbreak- 
ing recollection  into  a  positive  and  meaning- 
ful  basis   for   defining  and   protecting  the 
basic  human  right  of  survival;   and  be   it 
further 

Resolved.  That  upon  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  properly  verified  copies  thereof 
be  sent  to: 

,  ^il  ^*"onal  headquarters  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  for 
favorable  consideration  and  adoption  by  the 

r^^l**,'..***  "^®  ^^^^  National  Convention 
to  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.; 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States- 

B^^rl  Yf;  ^"^^^  o'  Maryland  J.  Ol^k 
BxAix,  and  Oanikl  B.  Bbswstbi; 
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(4)  The  press. 

Submitted  by  the  resolutions  committee 

Committee's  report:  approved 

«„?°^?"^°'^  acUon:  report  adopted  with- 
out objection. 


EL  PASO  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 

COURT  (TEXAS)  RESOLUTION  ON 

COTTON  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  State  of  Texas  produces  32  percent 
or  the  cotton  grown  each  year  to  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  this  cotton 
production  is  $809  million  each  year  to 
Texas.  It  is  obvious  from  these  figures 
that  a  prosperous  cotton  todustry  is  es- 
sential to  the  Texas  economy. 

The  Commissioners'  Court  of  El  Paso 
County  adopted  a  resolution  on  cotton 
legislation  at  Its  July  8.  1963.  meeting  to 
El  Paso.  Tex.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  prtoted 
at  this  potot  to  the  Record,  and  that  the 
names  of  the  commissioners,  judge  and 
officers  be  prtoted  with  the  resolution 
and  that  the  resolution  be  appropriately 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, together  with  the  names  thereon 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Adopito  as  to  Cotton  Legisla- 
tion FOB  El  Paso  County.  Jult  8,  1963 
Monday,  July  8.  1963.  Commissioners'  Court 
met  in  regular  term  at  10:30  ajn..  with  all 
members    being   present  as   follows:     Hon. 

S^t'l  ;^^?°**"**-  ~"°*y  i"**8«'  presiding; 
Dick  P.  Davis,  commissioner,  precinct  No  1- 
Rogello  Sanchez,  commissioner,  precinct  No' 
T  ,„  ^  ***y*'  commissioner,  precinct  No.  4; 
J.  W.  Fields,  county  clerk;  and  Mary  B  Pro- 
vince, deputy.  ' 

On  this  day,  on  motion  of  Commissioner 
Mays,  seconded  by  Commissioner  Davis  it  is 
ordered  by  the  court  that  the  following 'reso- 
lution be  adopted  by  Commissioners'  Court 
of  Ea  Paso  County.  Tex. 

Resolved.  That  Commlssionere'  Court  of  El 
Paso  County  hereby  pledges  its  cooperation 
in  assisting  the  cotton  farmers  of  this  county 
in  securing  favorable  leglslaUon  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  profitable  and  efficient  cot- 
ton farming  program  in  El  Paso  County 

Vote:  Yes— Davis,  Sanches.  Mays 

Vote:  No,  none. 

JULT   10,   1963 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  copy  of  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
a   meeting   of  Commissioners'   Court   of  El 

^iS^^°*J'  '^"'  ^"^"^  °^  "»•  8"^  <»ay  o* 
July  1963.    Recorded  in  volume  S3,  page  18  of 

the  Commissioners'  Court  Minutes. 
J.  W.  Fdelm. 
County   Clerk   and  Ex-Offleio  Clerk  of 
the    Commissioners'    Court.    El   Paso 
County,  Tex. 

By:  Ma«t  B.  Pbovimcs. 

Deputy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted:  ""mti^es 

By  Mr.  McINTYBE,  from  the  Committee  on 

S   ^'^  of  Columbia,  with  amendmenu: 

8.  646.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  location  of 

chanceries  or  other  business  offices  of  foreign 

governinenu  in  certain  r«Udential  ar«as  to 

the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No  860) 
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report!  of  joint  committee  on 
reduction  op  nonessential 

FEDBBiAL     EXPENDITURES— FED- 
>TMENT  AND  PAT 
Of  VlrglnJa.    Mr.  Presi- 
of  the  Joint  Commit- 
i  of  NonesRentlal  Federal 
1. 1  sulHnit  a  report  on  Fed- 
It  and  pay  for  tbe  month 
In  accordance  with  the 
several  years'  standing.  I  ask 
consent  to  have  the  report 
the  Rkcoko,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  leing  no  objection,  tbe  report 
and  statei  lent  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  tbe  RscpiD.  as  follows : 

»  Kzxcimvs  BsAjfca, 
Mat  IM  I  un  Arm.  IMS.  amb  Pat.  Afui. 
IMS  Am  IfASca  1983 

m4oinrsL  awd  vat  sumic^t 

(Sm  teble  X) 

In  monthly  penonnel  reports 
submitted  to  the  Joint  COm- 
Ifeduetlon  on  TTrmreenntlel  Pederal 
la  eornnmrteed  ••  follow*: 
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July  16 


Total  wd  major  eategociet 


eral  empl 
of  May 
practice 
unanlmoifc 
printed  b 


Information 
for  lay  1 
Blttec  oo 
Sspendltw  IS 


Tablk  I.-- 


AgrioiHai  L 


dep  irtnunte 


latmUK... .. 


I  Hot  n 


^   Trmuij.  ., 
BveotfreCHB  e 

WUte 

lOf 

Comidlof 

Xnauttra 

Mattenal 

NaUoul 

Office  of 

Oflaaof ,, 

PnddcDt'] 


Ataode 
Bottrdof 

CiTfl 
ClTfl 

ClvflWar 
Comm 


iaaio  1 


CoDunlsBlo  1 


Be  Trlcea. 

OOfWlUDfl  it 

Honabicai  d 
Indian  Claims 
Tiilwrtati 
Nadoul 


Naltanl 
Nattooal 
Nattonal 
NatJiMl 
Natiial 
NattOMl 


UtOnmi 


St.  Lawren  c 
BecQrItiataid 


Total '_ 

Arenciev  exclailTe  o/  D«partm«nt 

of  Deknae 

Depvtmat  of  Defense 

Inside  the  United  SUtes. 

Outside  the  Inited  SUtes 

Industrial  employmrnt.. 

Fotoicn  nationals 


CMHsb  peisonael  is  encoUre 
branch 


In  May 

nam  bend 


2,491,703 


1. 437. 471 
1.054.3IC 


In  April 
numbered 


Increase 

(+)or 

decreaae 

(-) 


PajnoU  (In  ttaoosaads)  in  exacotlve 
branch 


In  AprU 


In  March 


2,405,347 


-3.865 


$1,310,897 


$1,260,292 


1,438,867 
I.0M,4& 


2.323,763 
160.039 
861,220 


104.668 


1>,  326, 380 
168,967 
860.914 


-1,418 
-2,137 


-3,627 

+72 
+306 


780.391 
8(i0.806 


166,670 


-914 


281017 


718,398 
641, 8£4 


Increase 

(+)or 
decraase 
.     (-) 


+$80,  »5 


+31,993 
+18,012 


138,017 


-900 


»  ExchislTe  oTJoreini  nationals  shown  In  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 
'  Rerlaed  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  Z  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
•mplojvwnt  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  n  tweaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  m  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  ntimber  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  in  indus- 
trial-type acUviUes  by  agendea. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  in  tables  I.  n.  m.  and  IV. 


Conti^idated  tabU  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  aaencies  durina  May  i9fi? 
andeompartsm  with  April  IMS,  and  pay  for  April  196S,  and  comparison  with  March  m^         ^      ^  ' 


Department  or  accBcy 


(aioacit  Department  of  Detaise): 

*Mk'weiiriL™rr"~rir™irir; 


oftbePresIdflat: 
Office.  . 

ttaeBodaaC IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

.  Advlaen. 

■aneionand  Oroonds 

i  ■enantlciand  Spaea  Cooncil r.rr"""~rrr" 

E^ierieney  piaanjnt. imrmimrmrrrrrrm 

"  eneeaiKi  Todmotoiy .„._... 

CommlMlon  on  Be^strstiign  and  VotinK'PvHdpattcmJ 


dvlnry  QonnniaioB  on  Interjo  wm  umental  Belations 
lattlo  MonmDenU  Commieaian.. 

»H7  CoouniBBkn 

G  ivenian  of  the  rednal  Bcairve  Svstinm  J 
^i— "-  Board. 


Acra  artto 


Mirillme( 


Centennial  CominMeB_ 

of  Fine  Arts 

-^  on  Civil  Rigtats... 

1  iver  Basin  GonunisBion     . 

t  Benk  of  WaAlngtop 

Ad  mlnlsii  aUau.. „ .„_ . 

Jon Afaney  ......    „ 

Mine  Saiety  Bond  orSevtew II..I 

-innicatione  Conuniaslan 

It  Insoranee  Corporatiea 

Loen  Benk  Boerd 

CommieBlon 

— -1  and  ConciHatteo  flervica 

*^**"  "*  Iflilftn   "-—.-•—-...._.... 

Commlerion.  _.._.__.. . 
Settlement  Commiarieiir'I 

iting  Offlee "I""" 

-J  AdmlnlstraHonl'II™ 

Printing  Office 

Heaae  nnaaee  Aftney.. 

IS  Commission. 

I  'ommiirre  Coaunissicn IIIIII 

rtlee  and  Spaee  AdmfaiMntUm 

Hoodng  Antharlty "I 

Flaimliig  Commlaaen. 

Ital  TransportatioB  AaeBByV™" 

-y  of  Art !!™!_. " 

Beiadans  Beard 

pedlatlon  Baerd 

ypandatkei 


Cipttai: 
Cigital 
G  iDery 


O  aaL. 

PrMiillint'i  P.i»iri«l««j»f 


Equal  Employment  Opporta^tyl 
Beevd.......... ... 


Seaway  Development  Corporatiim.. 
Ezcbanxe  Commission 


See  fee  notee  at  end  of  table. 


May 


106.966 
ia971 
7&664 
7a  378 
31.640 
9.247 

884.217 
43.018 
81,083 

378 
477 
42 
75 
29 
30 
430 
4« 
l« 

S3 

421 

7,038 

806 

827 

4,040 

6 

7 

74 

3 

387 

238 

46,049 

7 

1.418 

1.S83 

l.»l 

390 

1.127 

1,147 

132 

4.304 

39,212 

7,136 

13,973 

21 

X3M 

28,013 

488 

63 

81 

308 

1.987 

140 

981 

13,036 

82 

1. 984 

2U 

166 

1,367 


Penonnel 


Aprfl 


106.492 
31.086 
78.303 
68.963 
3t787 
A  161 

684.704 
41.778 
91.496 

370 

466 

38 

75 

29 

40 

430 

67 

6 


411 

7,026 

604 

828 

4.084 

6 

7 

>83 

2 

387 

238 

46,831 

7 

1.436 

1.230 

1.227 

240 

381 

1.113 

1.161 

129 

4,624 

82,088 

7,110 

13.006 

23 

2.383 

27,886 

449 

61 

84 

328 

2,001 

138 

988 

16,117 

49 

1,980 

213 

166 

1.370 


Increase 


171 
1.423 


86 
240 


Decraase 


86 


April 


A 

12 
4 


11 

6 
10 
12 

2 


138 
"'877 
3,'4i3 


1 
'2i 


1 
44 


118 


32 
4 


18 


134 

26 

67 

..... 

427 
6 

3 


1 
33 


10 


81 

'i' 

3 

ia" 


$8a340 
2a  227 
41.342 
aai763 
31,134 
^688 

384.221 
31.718 
62,930 

360 

307 

32 

37 

27 

34 

366 

32 

3 

38 

85 

8.388 

406 

640 

3,671 

6 

6 

63 

2 

303 

187 

31.101 

6 

1.022 

819 

842 

176 

347 

831 

832 

6« 

3.019 

1^421 

4,261 

8,847 

21 

1,496 

28.603 

210 

« 

61 

140 

1,430 

114 

881 

M8« 

36 

1.138 

188 

104 

967 


Fay  (in  thousands) 


March 


$4^782 
18.810 
89.613 
33.967 
3a  166 
6,880 

274,611 
2a  989 

saooi 

3S0 

488 

36 

60 

37 

32 

347 

.  29 


Increase 


31 
83 

8,143 

392 

617 

3,467 

4 

8 

61 

2 

lt8 

170 

30.644 

4 

961 

793 

801 

162 

342 

756 

799 

n 

^916 

15,026 

4.112 

8^631 

21 

1,801 

3a  907 

207 

41 

60 

Ul 

1.386 

114 

•45 

7,974 

37 

1.806 

173 

98 

923 


$3,888 

1.417 

1.730 

X786 

969 

360 

a  710 

779 

3;  929 

10 


Deereaae 


3 

19 

3 

3 

3 

2 

346 

13 

32 

104 

1 


10 

17 


$0 

4 

13 


567 
1 
61 
27 
41 
13 
6 
76 
33 

"ioi" 

306 

140 

316 

.... „- 

6 

3.666 

3 

3 

2 

9 
•4 

"*26" 

W 
11 
46 

ii::::;::::; 

14 

*«5 

1963 
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Department  or  agency 


nidrpondent  aftencies^Continued 
Selective  Service  System.. 

Small  Business  AdministoaUon  ' 

Smithsonian  Institution  "* " 

Soldiers'  Home  

^^o^!^  °~^"^*^*°*"'^^'*''<^^^ 

Subverelve'XWvltiMConbiiBiitird 

Tariff  Commission  "«»u 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States ' 

Tennessee  VaUey  Authority      

no-  ^'Sfi^"^]  *°**  Disarmament  Attncy 

U.8.  Information  Agency  •»•»«./ 

Veterans' Administration " 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation  


Feraomel 


May 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change,  excluding  Department  of  Ti«im^'..'.'.V. 


Department  of  Deftose: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army  

Department  of  the  Navy  

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agencv     

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Office  of  Civil  Defense  

U.S.  Court  of  MiUtary  AddmOs 

Interd«>artmental  activities       

International  military  activities 


a033 
3,266 
1,440 
1,086 

27 

26 

367 

184 

17,070 

130 

11,601 

173,130 

1,187 


AprU 


Increase 


cKJd'^,!u&'^!°°.'^.*.^^'^^^^^^ 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change.  Department  of  Defense.'r""!^"" 


vT«hiS^'.'°*i'"i\'°'' J?*P*rtment  of  Defense  « ». 
Net  change,  including  Department  of  Defense.... 


1.487,470 


2,100 

379,002 

341,000 

200,042 

2,018 

667 

25,314 

1.058 

40 

14 

80 

422 

1.808 


6,870 
3,267 
1,416 
1,080 

20 

26 

266 

168 

18,027 

134 

Ml,  687 

173,536 

1,143 


64 


Fey  (in  thousands) 


Decrease 


1,064,313 


2,401,792 


April  flgui^i^udes  4  ^^    *^  Includes  4.333  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the 

KmmY:^ir'^^  '•<«  "^^^"^  «' »»«  ^^  Corps  as  compared  with  046 in 

!  5®',*^®*'  0°  "^Ms  ot  later  informaUon 
tlonal  ttiy  AKy"""  "^^  '^"^  °'  '^  ^*'"*™'  Intelligence  Agency  anl  the  Na- 


1,438,807 


2,123 

•370,768 

342,396 

301.264 

2,011 

886 

25,103 

1,056 

30 

14 

68 

423 

1,840 


24 

5 


5 
34 


Aprfl 


March 


44 


3,611 
1.418 


1 

48 


807 


4,020 


67 


7 

11 

121 

2 

1 


676 

307 

1,322 


1,086,480 


2,498,347 


1 
"« 


$2;  264 

2,161 
782 
382 

22 

22 

205 

123 

11,253 

106 

6,240 

70,430 

204 

760,301 


1,737 

105,000 

100,779 

156,807 

1,015 

309 

12,721 

867 

36 

0 

44 

216 

807 


280 
2,137 

3,770 
3.858 


2,306 


7,328 


860,606 


$3,180 

2,026 

601 

344 

25 

22 

104 

130 

ia606 

106 

(001 

76^227 

373 

718,808 


1,030 

187.700 

186,784 

181,623 

078 

368 

12,143 

810 

33 

8 

47 

202 

660 


Increase 


Decrease 


$104 

136 

41 

8 


11 
3 

748 


348 
3,303 


60 


34,921 
$31,008 


2,028 


l,8ia807 


641,804 


1,260,292 


117 

7,210 

4,006 

^374 

37 

1 

S78 

48 

4 

1 

....... 

227 


18,616 
$18,612 

63,536 
$80,606 


2,031 


Act'f^'u^b^U*^  S'^^'^tt^"^  »«^«^~  ^^^  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 


Agency 


Agriculture  Department 
Interior  Department 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority' 
Veterans' Administration 
Department  of  the  Army 


Total. 


T.B..  „.-^...^  ^.™„.,  ,„.„.  ^  ^„^,  ^.  ,„^  ^^^  _^^_.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^    ^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 


Department  or  agency 


^^""ve  departments  (except  Department  of 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Health,  EducaUonVaiTd  Wefbre 

Interior — 

Justice [ 

Labor 

Poet  Office 11 

State «« - 

Treasury 

Exi-cutive  OlTlce  of  the'Pi^dent:' 

white  House  Office. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget' 

Council  of  Economic  Adviseia 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds* 

Natlona  Aeronautics  and  Space  Couiidl" 

National  Security  Council   ^^  '^""^-. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

I  resident's  Conimlssion  on  Re^ration' 
:uid  Voting  Participation         »i«.™iioii 
IndeiH-ndent  agencies:  

.American  Battle  Monuments  ConmiissionZ 
.'^toinic  Energy  Commission 

^Tve^SySem.™."".."'  *^"^''^^"^ 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board " 

Civil  Service  Commission      *-" 

ri^JJ^f  Centennial  CoiiiiiiSm::;:;::: 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  

Commission  on  Civil  Rif'hts.'irrmrrrr"; 

See  footnotcfl  at  end  of  table. 


May 


AprU 


104,643 
30,311 
77,067 
60,780 
31,204 
0,137 
682.786 
ia66I 
87,463 

375 
477 
43 
76 
30 
30 
430 
46 

16 


33 

6 

7,006 

606 

836 

4.036 

5 

7 
74 


104,228 
30,300 
n,786 
68,360 
31,434 
0,046 
683,333 
ia647 
0a868 

370 

465 

38 

76 

20 

40 

430 

67 


38 

7 

6.W4 

604 

827 

4,080 

5 

7 

•83 


416 

""in" 

1,420 

....... 

i' 


6 

12 

4 


0 

11 

6 

"ii" 

2 


De- 
crease 


70 

'"iio 

"676 
"3,'4i6 


1 
'il 


Department  or  agency 


1 
44 


8  I 


Independent  agencies— Continued 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Banlc  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration  

Federal  Aviation  Agency       ' 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Salfety  BoardofR^' 
view 

Federal  Commuiu«tions"Commi'^on""' 
i.!2     ,  DePos*!  Insurance  CorporaUon.. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission         

Federal  Mediation  and  Oonciliation'Serv" 

Federal  Power  Comnii^on 

Federal  Trade  Commission        

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Conmiissioo' 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Admlnlstratioii 

Government  PrintiM  Office  

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agencv' 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interetato  Commerce  Commission 

NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin-' 

istratlon 

National  Capital  Housing  Anth^t^::.. ."I 
NaUon^  CapiUl  Planning  Commiiion 

KSS!  S'afiiS  o?l?f°^"»°  ^'^-^-- 

National  Labor  Relations  Board' 

National  Mediation  Board  

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal "* 

President's  Cominis^oa  on  Eqoid 
ployment  Opportunity 


2 
1 
4 
31 


28,002 

468 

63 

81 

306 

1.064 

140 

•47 

166 

53 


32,076 

123 

7,110 

36 

13,710 

33 

2,383 

64 

i' 

2 

27,678 

437 

449 

6 

61 

3 

84 

3 

325 

17 

1.067 

U 

130 

1 

ir 

M 

i 

-IW; 


«».«* 
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■t.  La' 


BadmiMBt  Board. 

Bfl^d. 

SMwmy  Dsvtloi 


Small 
Bmli 

goMlMs'       

Sootb  C^dUm. 


'Mayflcan 
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July  16 


Ow 


May 


I  i^atrr  Study  Commjfllaa. 
^  t  AetiTtdM  Doatool  Bawd. 


TmM  _  ^ „ 

lyCaar  althaUattad' 

▼aOay  Aatkarlty. 


Alahani^  aad 

ilataa. 

Bawd.";:::; 


1.M4 

ai 

165 
l,M7 
6.7U 
3.210 

i,m 

1.0U 

37 

36 

367 

IM 

17,378 


April 


i.m 

213 

1st 

1,37V 
6^736 
3.212 
1.3B3 

i,on 

30 

26 

266 

166 

13^036 


M 


Da- 


28 
2 


Department  or  afency 


3i  

« 

2 

i'  :::::::: 

1 

u 
»  

2 


Departmmt  ol  Defenae: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defenae.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  tbe  Nary 

Department  of  tlia  Air  Fora 

Defenae  Atontle  Sapport  Agency    :"" 

Deitose  CommanlcatloDS  Agency       „  * 

Defense  Soppiy  Agenay _        '~ 

Office  of  CiTil  Defenae:.. :" 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  AppttU Zl 

Interdepartmental  activitkL       ' 

Intemational  military  actlTittoa :     ~ 

Armed  Foroea  infonnatioii  and  edooatkn 

actlvltlea „    

aaaaifled  acttvlttoa. : : ~~Z^ 

Total.  Department  of  Defenae 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  DefenM 


May 


Grand  total,  HirfnHtr.^  DofiartmcBt  at 
Defense 2LS23L7SS 

Net  decrease,  Indading  Department' of* 
Defenae. 


^124 

327,333 

317.611 

373;i33 

2,018 

837 

2M14 

1,068 

40 

13 

38 

433 


April 


•601088 


2,066 

*337,7W 

tt7.3a0 

378. 330 

1011 

634 

38^183 

1.066 

30 

13 


433 


In- 

CrM86 


68 


7 

13 

121 

2 

1 


361, 318 


2.326^380 


361 


De- 
crease 


875 

378 

1.200 


2.154 


3,364 


6^001 


3,687 


Aoril  "^  ''*°"  tiMiadea  681  amployaea  of  the  Vrnm  Oocpa  i 
•  Ravlaed  on  basis  oTlater  taifcrmatian. 


eompared  wtth  665  in 


I  MBparad  ifth  2:786  KlS**''*"  **  "*  ^'^^  *"  International  Derelopment 

I 
Ta.«  ]  n.^F^al  personnel  outside  ike  United  Stales  employed  ^the  executive  agenciee  durin,  May  1968,  and  compariean  ^ 


Joattee. 


PoatOfllea 

T»aaanry~ 
bdapandent 


^  (anapt  DqpavtmaBt  of 

Agrienltan . .. ........ 

Commans 

Haaltli.    liloeatiaa.    and    Walteal'.::::! 


Atomic 

CIvfl 

ClTilSanldi 

y»dawl  At:  itiaa  Aasncy 


{adaml  Dai  oait  InaonBiea  CorpacatfaBn_ 
rofvlpi  Cli  ma  Sattlamant^'^ — 
Oaoaral  Ae  oanttnc  Ofllee 
Oanaral  Bar  iees  Admlntattatiao 
Hooalng  an'  I  Homo  Finance 

and8pMaA( 


Ni 

tiatian 

National 


Panama  Ca;  lal... 
■alaetlVB  Sa  Tloe  BntiBr: 


April  1968 


May 


April 


Board.. 


Walatiana  Board.. 


660 
607 


110 
31.337 


6U 

S3 
1 

4 
1.MS 

2 

2 

42 

38 

IS 

100 

11 

33 

M 

liSTO 

ISS 


1,3M 
666 

607 


118 

1,462 

SI,  131 

627 


33 
1 
4 

1.0lt 

2 

2 

4S 

88 

12 

187 

11 
34 

18 

H«60 

188 


78 


236 
3 


De- 


Department  or  aceney 


1 

1 

80 

1 


iBdepandent  agenciea— Continued 

Small  Biiiiniai  Adminiitratioa  „ 

Smithaonian  Institution  _~ 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority::::::::::' 
U.S.  Information  Agency 
Veterana*  Adminktriuioo  "^ 
Virgin  Islands  Corpor»tio^"„":: 

Total,  exdnding  Department  of  _ 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 
Defenae 

Department  of  Defense: 

OOce  of  the  Secretary  of  DafeMe 
Department  of  tbe  Army 


Department  of  tbe  Nai 

Department  of  tbe  Air  Force 

Defense  Communicatlona  Agency. 


Interdepartmental  activitiea    . 
Intemational  military  activitiea...::::::: 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense..! 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 

Dafense 

Nat  incxaaaa,  JTwhi^i^j  f>^£^tmant'of' 

Deftaisa. 


Aprxll968 
Department  or  acmey 


Dapartment  of  D^iense: 
Department  of  tbe  Army: 

Inside  tbe  United  States  . 

Ontsida  tbe  United  Statee....:     ::" 
Department  of  tbe  Nary: 

InsMe  tbe  United  States 

Outside  tbe  United  Statea : 

DepartmeBt  of  tbe  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  Statee 

Outside  the  United  States 


Defenae  Supply  Agency: 
Inside  tbe  United  SUtes. 


May 


Total,  Department  of  Detme.. 
Netdaerease,  DefMrimentof  D^eaae. 

Grand  total,  indading  DepartBtnt 

of  Dafenaa...  .. 

Net  increaae.  InaioittH 

ofD^mse!...™^. 


>IUvlaed  on  basis  of  biter  intematioa. 


•  nr.stt 

•4,610 

106.446 
1,288 

131,668 
1,120 

1,842 


April 


473,672 


*  188,010 

*4.aao 

106,677 
1.286 

132,104 
1.128 

1.388 


IB- 


474,718 


330^314 


1,A4« 


De- 
crease 


107 
10 

231 
1 

648 
8 

61 


1,046 


1.007 


1,301 


1963 
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Table  V.— Foreign  nationaU  toorking  under  U^  OMmri^  «.m>.«.        »  j  j  >  " 

provided  by  contractual  agreement  hSween  afh^S^^^^'^J  ««^***«'  /*■«»»  toWw  /  through  IV  of  thie  r,m^  .«l 


Country 


t'anada. 

Crete 

Rni;Iaad 

Franos 

Germany.... 

Greece 

Japan 

Korea- 

Morocco 

Netberlanda.. 
Trinidad. 


Total 


May 


Total. 


» Rerised  on  baak  of  later  information. 


33 

62 

3,031 

3a  032 

80,076 

250 

61. 518 

6,206 

1,058 

52 

663 


164,665 


AprU 


32 

62 

3,060 

21,010 

80,663 

252 

61.670 

6.207 

2,115 

54 

564 


Army 


165,570 


May 


17,571 
67,838 

iTsoi' 

6,206 


109,906 


April 


17,628 
68,320 

'i8,'374 
6,207 


110,529 


Navy 


Air  Force 


May 


AprU 


115 
11 
86 

"ii'ios' 
""753' 

"""653" 

15,086 


111 
11 

86 

">i4,"880' 

7ai" 

684' 

1^012 


May 


AprU 


SS 

83 

2.016 

3,350 

12, 161 

260 

18,684 

""i,"2d6" 

83 


32 

62 

2,»4» 

3.371 

12, 1.57 

252 

18,007 

"i,"354 
54 


88,683 


38,138 


OiAJUMMmt  BT  Sbmatos  bt»d  o»  Vibcxnu 

^^na^*^"^"^  "^  **»•  »We«H  Oovern- 
™1k'*^^P^  '^^**°  employment  in  the 
SS^^i^*;  *******"«  2,491,792  compared 
^^•^»tL^.^f^-  Th»»  was  a  net  de- 
creaae  of  8«5.  Including  a  net  decreaae  of 
ilfwi-     }*«yporarj  employment  under  the 

£2^?SS?  ?«»»^"on  program  author- 
ued  oy  Public  Law  87-668 

CiylUan  employment  reported  by  the  es- 
t^^  iiT'i*'*"*  °^  *^«  ^^««1  Oovernment. 
July  1,  I9aa,  follows :  * 


in  the  usual  p«r«>nnel  reportf.   The  number 

^^^^^^^•^'^'    A  breakdown  oHhS 
employment  for  May  foUowa; 


Month 


Employ- 
ment 


July  1962 2  510  950 


August 

September 

October " 

Novembar 

December. 

January  1063 

February 

MArch 

iC:;::::;:;-"- 


2,512.199 
2.486,324 
2,482,982 
2,498,812 
2,486.628 
2,477,940 
2,483.511 
2,485.738 
2,406,347 
2,491,702 


Increase  I  Decrease 


14,455 
1,240 


i5,"836 


5,571 
2,227 
9,609 


36,875 
2,342 

"li,"«4 
8,688 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Canada 

Crete-,:::::: 

SS 

62 

3,031 

20,983 

80,076 

250 

51.513 

6,206 

1,068 

63 

863 

33 

England 

ftanoe :"" 

""i7,"67i" 
67,828 

"""lis" 
11 

86 

63 
2,916 

Germany 

Greece :: 

Jamui 

3,350 

12.161 

250 

•<apao 

Korea 

i8,S9i 
6^206 

14.468 

18.654 

Netherlands;:::"" 
Trinidad- 

753 
'""553" 

1,205 
62 

Total 

164,665 

100,996     15,986 

38,683 

3,"555 


Total  FMeral  employment  In  ciTlllan 
agencies  for  the  month  of  May  was  1 4S7  47a 
•  decnmae  of  1,418  as  ctmpa^iitt  t£ 

nSli^.  ^i'*"-"'-    ^£3^vlCem! 
^^I?^.*^  ""•  military  agencies  in  May 

Jsn^^Si'in'^sr ""  ^"^  "  ^^ 

«2?'»jWei«lM  reporting  the  larger  de- 

A^-Jw.if^i^*'"**  Deplutment  with  677. 
Agenclea  reporting  the  larger  increases  wni 

J«»  Department  with  493.     Incr^Srin 

tS^l^  "?•*  Interior  DepartmenU  and 

l^.^^^T*  ^  "»•   ^««2rDepartment 
were  largely  seasonal.  *—«««««. 

In  the  Department  of  Defenae  the  lanraat 
SJS~S.  "?„  «»^t*^employment  wer?*"! 
l^iSS^^^^^L^  Department  with 
the  Nayy  Department  with  897 
nJSfS~*.5"****  Stats,  dvuian  employ. 

T^*^*-.*fT*"*"  employment  increawxt  ^ 
Industrial  employment  by  PtodawOalSSes^ 
M^totaled  661,220,  an  InSSi^oJ*^^ 
tK.  *!!.  ^^^  *"  ^'°°»  reports  certified  by 
SL^"*'**'  "d  compued  by^^^StoJ 
Sr2X.°t^^^"°"  °'  None-^ntS; 
***■««»  Nationals 

DiowMt  K-tToA-^i  loreigu  nationals  em- 

foreign  BUiooal.  wSSJgTT^JSS!! 
overseas  during  May^^wSe^  SSSS 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

inSiS  !^  adjoint  resolution  were 
introduced,  read  the  first  time,  imd  by 
«manliiu)us  consent,  the  second  time,  knd 
referred  as  foUows; 

ByMr.TALMADQK: 

T^u^ri'  '^K^'^iLf**  ^*  **"«'  o'  Thomas  M. 
Talley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudicUrT 

By  Mr-JOHMBTON  (for  himMi  and 
Mr.  ICaoNusoir) : 
S.  1876.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  craatinn 
of  an  nth  judlcliT  Circuit  to^bS^ottJ 
pr^  of  Alaska,  Idaho.  Ji6ntaLt,%rSS[ 
and  Washington,  and  for  the  SSult  jSSS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

BylCr.HARTKE: 
floSiJi'ZZl^^  **»  amend  title  n  of     the 

benefit^^er  ^  title;  to  the  cSSS^ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtxb  iriien  h. 
Introduced  the  above  bill.  wlSTpSTuS 
der  a  separate  heading  )        *""* 'PP*"  "»- 

*»»  filing  of  applications  for  the  eetocSMi  S 

tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Afiaira.^^ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  B*«nxn  whan  h» 
introduced  the  above  bill,  wSSTJ^  uj! 
der  a  separate  heading.)  "Pi«»r  un- 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
of  d*S?Lt.***"  toproTlde  for  the  payment 
S^  ^2S!^2!*^***»°*  charge.!lSl  in! 
crmsea  operation  and  maintenance  ehams 
wh«  irtgabl.  land,  are  taken  for  r^ST- 
cultural  UM.  under  Federal  progrMn.- toS. 
committee  on  Interior  and  L^!^j£i^ 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bimj  when  he 
intooduced  the  above  blU.  whlc¥lpJ2?^uS! 
der  a  separate  heading.)  ^^^ 

By  Mr.  BRBWBTBR: 

Ooh,IS?;  T«  ^""^  ^  "^®°'*   "»«  District  of 
(^lumbia  Income  and  Ftanchlse  Tax  Act  of 

iSf  »""  ,«n«<»ed.  and  the  District  of  Colum. 

Zr^I^P*^  *°  certain  foreign  corporations- 
to^the  committee  on  the  DlstrlctTcolSm: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

«v5;i®V-  .w  ''"^  '"  "»«  '^"ef  of  Lydla  Anne 
Ptoote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlcla^ 
By  Mr.  KBATINa:  *"c«ry. 

S.  1882.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 

f^'^^^nS^r"  °'  ""  *°  aUowTdSSS 
f?!^**^"*^  '**  medical  care  paid  purwiant 

«»itjr?"  ^   ^"^   *°   provide   that   tip.   re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 

wages  for  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabilitv 

°^^!^''  ^  *^  Committee  onFiSSSr^ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxatimo  when'  h» 

introduced   the   above   bUls.   ^^7S>^ 

under  separate  headings  )  ^^   »Ppear 

tiji!2^"  *  ?"*  *o  amend  section  406(b)  of 
right  of  certain  air  carriers  to  recelve^haldv 

'"'J^^'S:.  "^  *^\^°^tteeTS.:^e' 
h.^?!LS"  """*"  of  Mr.  Maoktjson  when 
1»  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap»^ 
under  a  wperate  heading.)  "Ppear 

By  Mr.  BIBLB  (for  himself  and  Mr 
a  i^.^Y'w**''^    <*»y  request): 
a  Jiir^:^  ^*"  ***  '**^"'«  that  the  United 
=^!?  ^^  ^  trust  for  the  Indians  of  toe 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  laS.  wh^ 

mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1888   A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Wladystaw 
^"w^.  bl.  Wife  Regina  Adam^.^„  J 
^LT^*^-^    chlldr«t.    Barbara    and 
"»ere«t.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judleiarv 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT:  -wa-ry. 

♦hf'  ***■'•  .^  *>*"  to  amend  section  212(e)  of 
the   tomigration   and   NationaUty   Act.   a. 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudteUzr 
By  Mr.  BIBIi  (by  request)  • 

J*\rtf^\^,  ^l  ***  ■"•"**  eectlon  11  of  the 
?2,°^f*L*'  "«.  in  order  to  modify  the 
J!^"?^*,  benefit,  of  the  Judge,  of  the  Die- 
t^f  rS'fP^""*'**  ^"^  Of  General  SeMlona. 
the  DUtrict  Of  ColumbU  Court  of  iJpSJ 

Columbia,  and  for  other  purpossK   to  th« 
Committee  on  the  District  of  oSunbiiu^ 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

L,5Jw  ♦f  *K*"I^****  ""•'  of  Marie  Lorar 
register;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  lASHJUID:  ^* 

o»?:2.'?2l^  ^**"  ***  amend  title  t8.  Vnited 
SUte.  code,  to  MtabUtfi  Jortsdlction  «S 
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i^/^'K.T^^V»¥?oovr%»»  *  w      »^.__ 
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ira*  for 
■toto 
•rano* 

8.  ia01 
328»of  ttth 
to 
ttve  Indle^Mit; 

8. 1«3.  J 

•ct  or 

•mended,  l  I 

monljr 

Committee 
By  If 

8.  lan.  A 

of  the 
•Much. 
IncrwuMd 
to  tlM 
Affaln. 

(8m  tlM 
Introdueed 
under  • 

Bylfi 

BJ. 


Ftitu  oarj 


knoi  n 


Intel  lor 


United  8tei 
pr»7KnMid 
lleaeboolalx 
to  the  rli^t 
on  the  bael 
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dere  opment, 


Oommttee 


^  sept  rate 


1  amarks  of  lir.  Cotton  when  he 
the   ahore   bill,   which    appear 

heading.) 
SASTLAND: 

LOO.  Joint  resolution  propoalng 

-Ht  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

pennlttlng  the   offering  of 

ihe  reading  of  the  Bible  In  pub- 

the  XTnited  Stetee.  and  relating 

of  a  State  to  enact  legislation 

of  ite  own  public  policy  on 

decency  and  morality;  to  the 

'  the  Judiciary^ 


RESOLUTION 
OF  SELECT  COBOOTTEE 
AGRICULTURAL 


8U  iPLUS 


Of  Delaware  submlt- 
<e.  Res,  171)  to  create 
Ittee  on  Surplus  Agri- 
dities  to  study  matters 
Exchange  or  barter  of  sur- 
-ral  commodities  under  sec- 
,  r-^e  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment a  nd  Asststance  Act  of  1954* 
which  was  p  f  erred  to  the  committee  on 
Agriculture  md  Forestry. 
^  <*•  the  Awve  resohition  printed  in 
fuU  when  su  Knitted  by  Ifr.  Wolxams  of 
Delaware,  w  lich  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate headlo  [.) 


REMOVAL 
SIDE 
CURITY 


6f  LIMITATION  ON  OUT- 
INCPME  UNDER  SOCIAL  8E- 


lir.  HAR'KE. 


move  social 


times  in  the 
ments  for 
plained  and. 
with  by  the 
1960  and  196 


$1  of  benefits  is  withheld.  This  law 
•orely  restricts  the  income  potential  of 
people  over  65. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  Inoune  derived  from  the  so- 
called  unearned  sources  such  as  divi- 
dends, rents,  et  cetera.  Therefore, 
people  may  have  large  investments  from 
which  they  receive  substantial  Income 
and  yet  they  receive  the  full  amount  of 
ttieir  social  security  every  month.  If 
beneficiaries  are  allowed  to  receive  un- 
earned income  from  dividends  and  rents 
without  a  reduction  in  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  then  certainly  those  who 
wish  to  remain  active  and  useful  citizens 
should  be  allowed  to  earn  additional  in- 
come without  such  reductions. 

Removal  of  the  earnings  limitation 
could  and  would  have  a  great  impact  on 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  approximate- 
ly 17  million  people  over  the  age  of  65 
Of  this  number.  14.4  milUon  are  receiv- 
ing benefits  or  could  receive  them  if 
they  were  not  working. 

Our  great  social  security  program  was 
enacted  to  provide  acme  measure  of  secu- 
rity for  our  elderly  citizens.    So  long  as 
this  earnings  limitation  remains  we  are 
rewarding  the  rich  and  penalizing  those 
who  really  need  this  protecUon.     The 
limltaUon  is  InequiUble  and  unrealisUc 
Therefore.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  give  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  my  bill  to  provide  for  its  removal 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (8.  1877)   to  amend  UUe  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  re- 
move the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  such 
Utle.  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartks,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  Utle.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


July  16 


. ^     --"I Mr.  President.  I  In- 

troouce^  appropriate  refoenoe.  a  bin 
^^5J5?!?*  "  '<w  complete  removal  of 
the  limitotio  i  upon  the  aihount  of  out- 
side inc(»ne  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  i  sceiving  social  security 
Ttoe  <we*tt  m  of  whether  or  not  to  xe- 
'  ■-•  I  ecurity  «^'-"«"gif  limitatioD 


has  been  bef  (  re  the  Senate  a  number  of 


wst.    Each  time  the  argu- 

ill  removal  have  been  ex- 

f or  the  most  part,  agreed 

I  laJority  of  the  Senate.    In 

^ — 1/^    ^*  ^^'c  successful  in  in- 

crMsing  the  1  nitation  slightly.  But.  the 
job  la  not  yc  ;  done.  The  inequity  still 
exists. 

The  eamin  (8  limitation  is  dlacrinUna- 
i***!***^"^  ^*  penalises  those  who  are 
least  able  U  pay.  Those  people  who 
^!f  'y»  reUrement  age  but  who 
need  extra  t  icome  and  desh«  to  work 
•rethe  onei  who  suffer.  Uhder  the 
present  law.  |1  of  benefits  is  withheld 
;?WS?*^  ^  *  *™***  between  $1,200  and 
For  <  Bch  $1  earned  over  $1,700, 


$1,700. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  PILING 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  SELEC- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  BY  THE 
STATE  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce. In  behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRuunNo]  and  myself, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  filing  of  mipUcatlons  for  the  selection 
of  certain  lands  by  the  State. 

Under  the  Statehood  Act.  Alaska  was 
authorised,  within  Its  land  selection  pro- 
gram, to  choose  areas  already  leased  un- 
der the  Federal  Mining  Leasing  Act  or 
the  Alaska  Coal  Leasing  Act.  This  au- 
thorisation extends  for  5  years  after 
statehood.    It  ends  January  3.  1964. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  pro- 
vides for  a  5-year  extension  to  January 
3.  1969. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  In  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Governments.  The  5-year  period  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  allow  the  comple- 
tion of  this  aspect  of  the  selecUon  pro- 
gram. Were  we  to  require  that  all  selec- 
Uons  of  this  type  be  completed  by 
January  3.  there  would  be  an  irresponsi- 
ble and  confusing  rush  which  would  re- 
sult in  poor  land  management,  checker- 


board    Jurisdictions,    increased     costs 
redtape,  and  dispute  for  all  concerned.   ' 
It  was  the  IntenUon  of  Congress  In  this 
secUon  of  the  Statehood  Act  that  giving 
the  State  mineral  selecUon  rights  would 
avoid  the  confusions  whiph  would  be 
caused   by   allowing   differing   mineral 
ownerships  within  a  given  geological  unit 
It  is  surely  in  the  interest  of  an  efficient 
economical   public   service   and   of   an 
orderly  development  of  mineral  resources 
that  such  unity  of  ownership  be  assured 
For  several  reasons  the  State's  land 
selection  program  has  not  proceeded  as 
quickly   as   all   hoped   it   might.     The 
formulation  of  Federal  regulations  gov- 
erning selections  caused  an  initial  delay 
of  18  months.  Problems  over  withdrawal 
policies  and  cadastral  surveys  caused 
additional  time-consuming  delays. 

As  a  result,  as  of  the  middle  of  Jime 
1963,  the  State  has  selected  12,947,300 
acres  of  the  103  million  acres  allowed  it. 
It  had  received  tentative  approval  of  only 
3,463,100  acres  and  final  patent  to  but 
only  753,500  acres. 

Recent  agreements  with  BLM  and  the 
State  of  Alaska  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  State  division  of  lands  to  prepare  a 
program  of  selection  plans  so  that  both 
the  State  and  the  Bureau  may  proceed 
In  an  orderly  and  economic  manner. 
Passage  of  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  is  necessary  if  these  plans 
are  to  become  reality. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1878)  to  amend  the  act 
providing  for  the  admission  of  the  SUte 
of  Alaska  into  the  Union  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  the  filing  of  applica- 
tions for  the  selection  of  certain  lands 
by  such  State,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
LXTT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gruxnwg), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  UUe.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  DEBT  SERV- 
ICE CONSTRUCTION  CHARGES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  "for  the  payment  of  debt  service 
construction  charges,  and  Increased 
operation  and  maintenance  charges 
when  irrigable  lands  are  taken  for  non- 
agricultural  uses  under  Federal  pro- 
grams." 

Federal  acqulsIUon  of  lands  has  cre- 
ated problems  for  irrigation   districts. 
Irrigation  companies,  and  other  water 
supply  agencies.     Present  Federal  law 
governing  land  acquisition  Imposes  two 
problems  for  such  agencies.    First,  the 
water  supply  agency  is  not  reimbursed 
for  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  the 
transfer  of  land  from  private  to  public 
ownership;  second,  these  water  supply 
organizations   suffer   a   burden   of   in- 
creased operation  and  maintenance  costs 
due  to  other  types  of  Federal  installa- 
tions.    In  many  instances  Federal  aid 
highways  have  substantially  reduced  the 
taxable  area  within  an  hrigation  district 
The  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
that  were  formerly  borne  by  these  lands 
now  become  an  Increasing  burden  on 
the  remaining  membership  of  the  water 
organisation. 
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This  particular  problem  is  one  facing 
the  Washoe  County  Conservation  IMs- 
trlct  In  my  State  of  Nevada.  Between 
airports,  highways,  and  other  types  of 
Federal  land  acquisition  programs  the 
acreage  of  the  distilct  assessable  for 
operating  purposes  has  been  reduced  to 
make  Uie  burden  on  the  balance  highly 
inequitable.  *?*»*4*jr 

Tills  measure  has  Uie  support  of  Uie 
National  Reclamation  Association  and  is 
in  awjordance  wiUi  their  resolution  22 
adopted  at  thefa-  annual  meeting  held  last 
year. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  this  blU 
by  the  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  biU  (S.  1879)  to  provldte  iSrthe 
payment  of  debt  service  oonsfanctions 
charges,  and  Increased  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  when  hrigable 
lands  are  taken  for  nonagricultural  uses 
under  Federal  programs,  introduced  by 
Mr.  BiBu,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insidar  Affairs. 
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BROADENING  MEDICAL  EXPENSE 
DEDUCTION 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  Uie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  expenses 
for  medical  care  paid  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  Stote  law  for  an  insti- 
tutionalized individual  who  is  not  a  de- 
pendent 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

mediately  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  many  state  stotutes 
Impose  a  legal  obUgatton  upon  relatives 
or  yanring  degrees  of  consanguinity  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
relative  who  is  a  patient.  residentTorin- 
"*^  of  »  hospital,  sanitarium,  asylum, 
or  similar  Institution. 

Quite  often,  the  obligation  Is  Imposed 
upon  a  family  member  whose  ties  to  Uie 
patient  have  been  loose  or  nonexistent 
lor  many  years,  or  who  himself  Is  hard 
pressed  to  meet  his  own  living  expenses. 
♦V  ,<»?»**tuent  of  mine  in  New  York, 
the  fattier  of  a  married  daughter  who 
is  to  an  Institution,  recently  advised  me 
that  under  New  York  State  mental  hy- 

Sr«  ^^L^.?  *"**  *^«"  ^^ice  assessed 
lor  contributions  toward  her  care,  not- 
wiUistanding  Uiat  Uie  daughter's  hus- 
oand  is  alive  and  presumably  assuming 
primary  responsibility.  The  faUier's 
;V'^««  liability  could  run  as  high  as 
$1,800  a  year. 

And  more  recently.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  5.  1963,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  CIreuIt  In 
a  case  entiUed  Clarence  N.  Beach  against 
Government  of  Uie  District  of  Columbia 
held  that  a  fattier  was  liable  to  contribute 
?75  a  month  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
daughter  In  a  mental  Institution.    Here, 
the  fattier  was  quite  elderly,  Uvlng  on  a 
meager  retirement  Income,  and  had  not 
nad  much  contact  with  his  daughter 
since  1935.  The  daughter  left  his  hX  to 
irrf  ^■**°?  "  **«  *^«*  attained  her 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rele- 
vant excerpts  from  the  court's  opinion, 
djscusshig  Uie  policy  behind  Uie  District 
or  Columbia  statute  and  upholding  Its 
TOnstitutionallty.  be  printed  as  an  exhibit 

i?S?^'^"^®  ^"^^  o'  ^he  *>ffl  I  am  Intro- 
ducing  today. 

i^^/iof*""^'  ^^-  President,  as  Federal 

the  policy  or  wisdom  of  Uie  various  State 
statutes  on  the  subject,    -mat  Is  for  thi 

fiJfJf  Jl^  ^^^^^  '**'  ttiemselves  under 
their  police  powers  and  their  ultimate 
responsibilities  for  Uie  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  Uielr  citizens. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  Is  the 
F^eral  Income  tax  treatment  of  UiSe 
maintenance  payments.  If  Uie  patient 
!i^®^  t  *P°"*e  o'  a  dependent  of  the 
SfIT  ^^"^  }^  ^^"^^  obligated  to  maki 
Sf  .''^f^ents.  then  the  tax  laws  allow 

l^J^""  ??**^  *»'•  dependent  and,  to 
^Sion"'/?^"'^  deductions  for  such 
portion  of  Uie  mahitenance  payments^ 
represent  medical  expenses     Howeve^ 

n^^'^^  ^l"^""*  ^  "elUier  the  spouse 
»^  ^  dependent  of  Uie  taxpayer^om 

mf?i.  f  ^^"^  *  personal  exemption  iwr  a 
Sft^JST'  ^^"^"^  ^  p^^ 
^nie  bill  I  am  tatroducing  todav  Mr 

S^^'Sf'-r^hefr^  *°  ^^^io^ 
mSr^J^^Jr"^  *"y  hardship  Uiat 
^ui^^5l?1  ^J  ^  **^*yer  who  is 
required  by  State  law  to  make  payment 
toward  the  upkeep  of  an  Instmiti^S^ 

spouse  nor  dependent.    P^r  the  limited 

uon,  this  bill  merely  puts  the  naUenf  nn 
the  same  basis  as  a  de?eSlS?  ?f  Sie'^Ja^'^ 

deduction  such  portions  of  payments  re- 

l^n^^.r^'  ^  "^^  SteteTr^pre- 
mfL«!S®^S*^_f*^®  expenses  wlUiIn  Uie 
S!S^  **' J^"^**^  la^-    The  deduction 

teS  In  e^**ir«  "?  ^^^^  limitation  (Sn^ 
lamed  in  existing  law,  except  that  a  ceil- 
mg  Of  $5,000  per  taxable  yeax^oiS  S^ 
placed  upon  any  deducUoi  atwSutebll 

SwfTS:i'.'°^f  P"*"»"*  to  slate 
fwed  ^  ^  ^^""^  ^  ^»^e  re- 

It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  determine 

mainS^"*^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^e  States  ^aSt 
maintenance  conti-Ibutions  from  toe 
families  of  Institutionalized  persons.  In 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  instances 

Rfl^oH^^f^  eiUier  Is  ttie  spouse  of 

s^^  in^'i^i  ^  °"^  ^°^  ^^°°»  ^^  parent 
ISnfi/".*  dependency  relationship  for 
Federal  tax  purposes.     The  bill  I  am 

irnh^M''''l^  ^*y'  ^  enacted,  would 
probaUy  be  applied  only  in  a  narrow 

pauent  Is  not  a  spouse  or  minor  child  of 
i^!.^***^®""'  *""*  ^*"*«'  a  brottier.  sister 
S-n^\^a"tio°S.^*"^^^'-  «'  ^-^  -« 
The  short  of  the  matter  Is  that  If  State 
law  makes  It  a  legal  obligation  for  any 
relative  to  maintain  a  patient  in  an  in- 
stitution, state  law,  in  effect,  creates  a 
dependency  relationship  between  the  two 
that  ought  to  be  recognised  as  a  depend- 
ency relationship  for  at  least  the  11m- 
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it^  purposes  of  Uie  Federal  income  tax 
deduction  for  medical  expenses 

To  judge  from  tentative  decisions  made 
by  the  tax-writing  committee  of  the 
other  body  on  the  administration's  pro- 
^5^t!  ^'  appears  quite  likely  that  Uiere 
will  be  amendments  to  the  medical  ex- 
pense provisions  in  tax  revision  legisla- 
tion this  year.  I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Uiat  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion as  a  possible  further  amendment  to 
JSS^  provisions  If  and  when  such  tex 
legislation  reaches  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ex- 
cerpts will  be  Printed  in  Uie  Record 

The  bill  (S.  1882)  to  amend  Uie  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  expenses  for  medical  care 
paid  pursuant  to  Uie  requh^ments  of 
State  law  for  an  Institutionalized  In- 
S,  S^  Y?°  ^  "°*  a  dependent;  Intiro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was  received,  mul 
twice  by  its  UUe,  referred  to  Uie  CcS- 

SJn^  ^  ^^'  "^  *»^^«"^  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  o/  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.   That    (b\ 

?^2°?  ^,"«°'  ^^'^  ^^^''^  Revenue  Ctxle  or 
1954   (relating   to  medical,  dental    etT  ex 
penses)    1b  amended  by  addln«  at  th*'  .nn 

(h)  Dependent    Detihed.— For   purposes 

de;L'i*S  'rrn^tLt^aJd'^  ''^"''^'^'  <" 
,'^^^\  ^  individual  (other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual described  In  paragraph  (1) )  — 

"(A)  Who   during   the   taxable   year  is   a 

patent    resident,  or  Inmate  of  a  hospital 

Ban  terlum.  or  similar  Institution,  and  ' 

(B)   with  respect  to  whom  the  taxnayer 

Is  required  under  a  law  of  a  State  a^SSesf 

division  of  a  State  or  possession  to  make  pay. 
ments  for  his  care  while  he  Is  such  a  patient 
resident,  or  Inmate."  4'«i«ui, 

(b)  Section  213  (a)   of  the  Internal  Rev- 

d^,1.?^%°'  "^  <«^*"°«  *«  allowan^of 
f™  H^'°>f  medical,  dental,  etc.  expenses) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  dependent  (as 
f.!^.l**   in   section   162)"  and  Inserting  In 

i?cuS"(h)')  .>  ^^^"^^"^  <"  '^•^-^  ^  -''- 

(c)  Section  213(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  maximum  llmitaUons)  is  amended  by  add! 
wSte'^nce?*  '"''*   '^""'^'  '''"  following  new 

"The  limltatlona  prescribed  by  the  precedlne 
sentence  (and  by  subsection  (g) )  ^aETrS! 
^LF^  amounts  paid  which  are  expenses  for 
medical  care  solely  within  the  meaning  cf  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (e)(1)  but 
the  deduction  under  this  section  for  such 
expenses  shall  not  exceed  $5,000  " 

(d)   SecUon  213(e)(1)   of  such  Code  (re- 
latlng    to    definition    of    medical    care)     is 

?-^^***  ^  ***'*^^  ■*  **»«  «°d  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  sentence: 

"With  respect  to  an  Individual  who  Is  a  de- 
pendent of  the  taxpayer  solely  within  the 
^^]!tf  Of  subsection  (h)(2),  the  term 
medical  care  means  only  amounts  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence  which  are  paid  to 
1  ^^'  *,  P*'?*?"*^"  of  the  United  Stites,  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  ponesslon 
for  the  care  of  such  Individual  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  a  law  of  such  State  dob- 
seaslon.  or  political  subdivision.-  ' 

Sk.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
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of  SUen  J.  Schuerger,  eaUs 

regarding  his  liability  for  part 

of  her  maintenance  and  treat- 

BUMbethar  Hospital  where  she 

'  ommltment  S^tember  S,  1981, 

••  mind.    Appelant,  who  had  no 

■unltmant  prorieeillnta.  haa  ap- 

Ittle  contact  with  hla  daughter 

•"  that  year  she  was  of  age. 

b«e«me  twice  married  and 

She  took  her  preaent  name 

the  marriages. 

Instituted  by  a  petition  fol- 
lon  pursuant  to  31  D.O.  Code. 
forth  In  the  margin.^   Appel* 
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VMRSI>     STARS     DISTUCT 
W»IMCr   or   CQLUICBIA,    D«- 

I.  lees 

Young.  Jr..  for  appellant. 
[  W.  Barton,  aaalstant  corpora- 
for  the  District  of  ColiuibU, 
Chester  H.  Gray,  corpora- 
Milton  D.  Korman,  principal 
counsel,  and  Hubert  B. 
oorporatlon  coiuuel,  were  on 


1  lability  of  relatives  for  costs  of 
4nd  treatment, 
mother,  husband,  wife,  and 
of  an  Insane  person.  If  of  suf- 
snd  the  committee  or  guardian 
]  eraoo  and  estate.  If  his  or  her 
~^nt  for  the  purpoee.  shall  pay 
Wrtrlct  of  Columbia  of  his  or 
,    Including   treatment   in 
Hospital  or  in  any  other 
the  Insane  person  may  be 
shall  be  the  further  duty  of 
^.  to  examine  under  oath,  the 
husband,  wife,  adult  chU- 
Ittee,  If  any,  of  any  aUeged 
whenever  such  relative  live 
arlct  of  Columbia,  and  to  as- 
abf  ity  of  such  relatives  or  com- 
to  maintain  or  contribute 
jtenance  of  such  aUeged  in- 
P  'ovided.  That  in  no  case  shall 
«r  committee  be  required  to 
the  actual  cost  to  the  District 
maintenance  of  such  alleged 


Dlibrlet 


ol 


P«r8o4  Iwreinabove  made  liable  for 
-  of  an  Insane  person  shall 
I  or  pay  for  such  mainte- 
shall  Issue  to  such  person 
r  cause  why  he  should  not 
!>«y  a  portion  or  all  of  the  ex- 
•uance  of  such  patient.    The 
>e  served  at  least  ten  days 
*ing  thereon,    if,  ^pon  such 
appear  to  the  court  that  the 
»a8  not  suffldent  estate  out 
n  aintenanee  may  properly  be 
'  f^*  **•  *""  wlatlves  of  the 
mentioned  who  are  par- 
igs,  and  who  are  able  to 
the  court  may  make  an 
myment  by  such  relatives  of 
ms  as  it  may  flnd  they  are 
to  pay  and  as  may  be  neces- 
'or  the  maintenance  of  such 
Bald  order  shall  require  the 
sums  to  the  Board  of  Pub- 
iUy,  semiannually,  or  quar- 
may  direct.   It  shau  be  the 
d  to  collect  the  said  sums 
••ctlon,  and   to  Xxan   the 


iMit  answered  and  there  was  a  trial  in  the 
Iwrtet  Court  as  in  equity.  The  court  held 
that  ^pellant  was  liable  for  875  per  month 
toward  the  expense  of  his  daughter's  main- 

!!.*^iS**-  ""*•  •n«ilng  judgment  was  for 
•8.700.  computed  at  $76  per  month  from  Au- 
gust 8.  198a.»  through  May  8.  1962,  and  also 
required  payment  of  $78  per  month  begln- 
Mng  with  May  19«2,  and  conUnulng  untU 
the  patient's  discharge  or  the  further  order 
of  the  court. 

Appellant's  basic  challenge  to  the  Judg- 
ment is  that  It  deprives  him  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law.'  He  contends 
that  he  cannot  be  required  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  daughter  whoee  inca- 
pacity and  need  for  pubUc  treatment  and 
support  aroae  after  attaixunent  of  her  ma- 
jortty. 

Predeeeasor  statute*  have  been  enforced  in 

^J^!^^'^^  *"**•'  •■  "»«y  imposed 
"ability  upon  the  eetate  of  an  incompetent 
for  the  coats  of  maintenance.  Hart  v  Com- 
mUtaionera,  81  VA.  App.  DC.  184.  166  P.  3d 
877  (IMS);  ntOiugh  v.  District  of  Colum- 
W«  71  App.  DO.  290,  109  P.  2d  837  (1940)- 
Bolter  V.  Dittriet  of  Columbia,  89  App  DC 
42  (1912).  WhUe  these  decisions  may  argu- 
ably be  said  to  amun  the  validity  of  such 
a  statute  they  do  not  discuss  the  oonsutu- 
tionallty  of  imposing  liability  upon  relaUves 
anoe  the  ifelative  involved  in  the  present 
caae  la  the  father  we  limit  our  decision  to 
one  who  bears  that  relationship  to  the  in- 
competent. 

State  courts  have  upheld  statutes  requir- 
ing contribution  by  relatives  more  distantly 
related  by  consanguinity  than  a  father.    The 
toglaUtive  authority  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Dlstrlet  <rf  Columbia  is  comparable 
to  the  police  power  of  a  SUte  leglsUture 
Landaburgh  v.  District  of  Columbia,  11  App. 
Pf-  »"   (1887).     State  court  decisions  £?- 
«*dli»gly  are  persuasive  of  the  validity  of 
°^^^^-    ■"*•  "»»>ject  is  treated  some- 
what fully  in  People  v.  HiU,  1S8  HI.  18S,  4S 
N-r  79S   (188S).   When  it  U  said:   "««!! 
hardly  be  said  that  there  U  no  moral  duty 
whatever  Impoeed  upon  a  man,  who  has  suf- 
flcimt  financial  ability  conalstenUy  with  his 
dutyto  himself  and  to  others,  to  supply  the 
usosasaries  of  life  to  a  brother  or  sister  who 
Ji^**l*  *°  •'™  *  Uvelihood  in  consequence 
of  bodily  infirmity,  idiocy,  lunacy,  or  other 
unavoidable    cause,    in    cases    where    such 
brother  or  sistm-  did  not  become  a  pauper 
ft;«n  Intemperance  or  other  bad  conduct 
This  being  so,  our  sUtute  stands  upon  the 
same   footing,  so  far  as  legal  principle   is 
Involved,  that  the  statute  of  Eliaabeth  stands 
upOT.«    The  aupport  of  the  poor  is  a  public 
duty,  and,  in  case  of  the  default  of  him  upon 
Whom  Is  Impoeed  a  prior  duty  to  afford  such 
support,  the  cost  <rf  providing  the  same  wUl 
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be  upon  the  body  politic.  The  object  of 
both  the  sUtute  of  niaabeth  and  of  our 
nlstlng  SUtute  is  to  protect  the  public 
from  loss  ooeasioned  by  neglect  of  a  moral 
or  natural  duty  imposed  on  individuals,  and 
to  do  this  by  transforming  the  imperfect 
moral  duty  into  a  sUtutory  and  lesal  Ua- 
bUlty."    46  NJ2.  at  798.  ^ 

In  State  v.  Bateman,  no  Kan.  546  204  P 
•82,  683  (1922),  it  U  said  such  a  statute 
merely  recognises  the  Imperfect  moral  obll- 
gatlon.  and  makes  of  it  a  legal  one."  And 
see  In  re  Idleman'a  Commitment,  146  Ore 
13,  27  P.  2d  806  (1939):  Commonwealth  v. 
Zommick.  362  Pa.  299.  66  A.  2d  237  (1948) 
In  relying  upon  these  decisions,  Ulustratlve 
of  rather  widespread  approval  of  comparable 
State  legislation,  we  do  not  suggest  any  der- 
ogatlon  of  public  re^mnslbUity  for  these 
unfortunates.  St.  KUaabeths  Itself  is  ample 
*^o!^  ?  ""  •"«™Ption  of  such  respon- 
slblUty.    But  when  the  law  turns  also  to  the 

S?f /f  ^•^fJ  "  **•  ^  ****•  *°  «*»•  ".  When 
the  esUte  of  the  Incompetent  Is  Insufllclent. 
It  does  so  only  to  supplement  the  public 
responsibility.  Placing  a  seoondary  obliga- 
tion upon  the  father  finds  its  validity  in  Uie 
[r^«i^"^  ^  attaching  legal  significance 
to  the  natural  bonds  of  oonsangulnltr  It  is 
not  unreasonable,  it  U  not  a  denial^  due 
o^^;/^**^**if'  ^  *^^*^  *"  enforceable 
t^^^^t^  ^*  .™°^  obligation  which 
exists  In  the  usual  family  relaUonahlp  of 

Of  this  obllgaUon  is  not  at  odds  with  recoc- 

S  d^.  "•  "*'"***  "  *^^  "'  »°*ble 
™i^  »»«n;tude  of  the  Uabllity  Is  deter- 

this  must  be  ascertained  upon  conaidwkuon 
Of  au  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Including 
S^^  o»>"8««ons. «,  a.  not  to  ckZ^S^e 
Sf^f«tS  "*•  !^"*  construed  and  applied 
latlve  of  due  process  of  law. 
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same  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Any  such  order  may  be  enforced  against  any 
property  of  the  Insane  person  or  of  the  per- 
son liable  or  undertaking  to  maintain  him 
in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  an  order  for 
temporary  alimony  in  a  divorce  case.  (Aua 
9.  1939.  63  Stat.  1298.  ch.  620.  |  9  ) 

» It  was  found  that  the  patient's  own  es- 
tate was  unable  to  bear  any  of  the  expense 
after  August  5,  1952. 

•Appellant  was  personally  served  an- 
swered, and  the  matter  was  heard  In  a  man- 
ner which  raises  no  Issue  of  procedural  due 
process.  See  Guthrie  County  v.  Conrad  133 
Iowa  171,  no  N.W.  464  (1907) . 

*  In  an  earlier  portion  of  the  opinion  the 
court  had  pointed  out  that  the  common  law 
had  not  Imposed  upon  a  parent  a  duty  to 
support  his  child  after  the  latter's  maturity 
to  remedy  which  "defect."  along  with  otheri' 
the  statute  of  43  mis.  c.3   I  7  was  passed 
enacting  inter  alia  that  the  father  of  ilame 
Wind  OT  impotwit  person,  "being  of  eulBcient 
abiUty"  shau  •^Ueve  and   maintain   ev^ 
such  po<w  person."  ' 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  OP 
TIPS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
include  tips  received  by  an  employee  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  under  the 
definition  of  wages  for  the  purposes  of 
tne  old-a«e.  survlvorB.  and  disability 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Mr  President.  I  introduce  this  bill  to 
rectify  a  longstanding  inequity  In  the 
^^«iJ.S«c"rity  Act.  Title  U  of  that  act 
the  OASDI  Utle.  was  enacted  to  proS 
the  workers  of  this  country  with  a  basic 
retirement  income  related  to  their  in- 
come from  earnings  during  their  work- 
ing years  Survivor  and  disability  bene- 
fits were  later  added  to  the  program  on 
similar  wage-related  bases. 

The  taxable  wage  base  under  the  pro- 
gram has  been  increased  three  times 
since  the  act  became  law  in  1935  in  or- 
der  to  maintain  the  principle  of  wage- 
related  benefits  during  a  period  of  rising 
wages  for  the  American  worker.  Maxi- 
mum taxable  earnings  under  the  law 
were  set  initially  at  $3,000.  They  now 
stand  at  $4,800  and  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  amount,  which 
was  set  by  the  social  security  amend- 
ments of  1958.  Is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program. 

The  Social  Security  Act  has  been 
broadened  and  refined  in  many  other 
aspects  over  the  years  with  the  object 
of  providing  more  benefits  to  more  peo- 
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pie.  In  the  process  of  doing  this  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  has  become  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  technical  laws  on  the 
books  today. 

f  h  J*L!?.!h,^  ?  *"  °'  ^^^  development, 
the  act  stiU  has  a  few  shortcomings 
One  of  these  is  the  extent  of  coverage— 
or  lack  of  it— accorded  to  employees  who 
receive  a  large  porUon  of  thei?1^uiS 
earnings  in  the  form  of  Ups. 

Tips  form  the  major  source  of  liveli- 
hood for  many  workers  who  earn  a  smaU 
wage  because  of  the  prospect  of  receiving 
supplementary  income  in  the  form^^ 
tips.  But  the  Social  Security  Act  faUs 
to  recognize  this  arrangement  and  aUows 
these  workers  to  obtain  credit  only  for 

JSf^.'^^^^f  ^^  '^^^e  di^tly  from 
their  employers_in  spite  of  the  fact,  of 
course,  that  they  are  required  to  pay 
Sl?S^  **"  ^^  "P^  ^^  *^^e  re- 

fhi?nH?"l/  *?  introducing  would  meet 
i5£.?i^^^"°°  ^  *  «^P^e  and.  I  believe, 
f5^2!!^*tS"^''  **y  ^^"iring  the  worker 
to  report  the  amount  of  his  tips  in 

SSl.'^  Ws  employer.     This  report 
would  be  used  for  income  tax  withhold- 
ing purposes  as  well  as  social  security. 
n«     '^"f''f_?**   "»ese    workers   have 
enough  Integrity  and  enlightened  self- 
Inter^t  to  make  an  accurate  report  of 
their  tips.    They  are  now  required  to  pay 
Income  taxes  on  the  amount  of  their 
tips.    Most  of  them  wish  to  have  the 
law  extended  so  that  they  and  their  de- 
pendents will  be  eUgible  for  higher  bene- 
fits under  the  law— benefits  which  they 
?^  ^}P^  ^  purchase,  knowing  that 
this  kind  of  prepaid  insurance  will  pro- 
vide security  in  their  retirement. 

r^J™^™^^*^  ^  *^^er  tips  under  the 
OASDI  program  was  recommended  as 
far  back  M  1948  by  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  appointed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  m  its  report 
that  year  to  the  Finance  Committee  the 
Council  stated  the  reason  for  its  recom- 
mendation as  follows: 

Conn^ll"iS.  °^  "**■  recommendation,  the 
CouncU  believes,  would  bring  the  contribu- 

numt^^**/"**  "*,"  '^°**^*«  received  by  a  large 

Sf.^",  *f*"**  earnings,  thus  ending  an  In- 
!?.^  J  to  persons  whose  employment  is  cov- 
ered by  the  program  but  who  receive  much 
of  their  remuneration  for  such  employment 
m  a  form  not  now  considered   wages.     It 

TyZl^  *i^,  ''*^*  *°  K'****'  unlfomlty  in 
Interpretation  of  wages  in  laws  relating  to  in- 
come  taxes  unemployment  Insurance,  and 
Old-age  and  s\u-vlvors  insurance.  (Senate 
Doc.  No.  208.  Both  Cong.,  pp.  2ft-».)  ^ 
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counted  and  in  securing  reports  of  these 
^^^\  "l^"'  committee  considered  plans 
^of  is?  *?  ^w*  problems  Involved,  but  wm 

lay  itself  that  such  plans  would  be  work- 
able on  a  national  scale.  (H.  Rept.  No.  2288, 
85th  Cong.,  p.  7.)  ' 
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The  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  the 
J^SSi^  were  requested  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1958 
to  study  this  problem  and  submit  their 
recommendaUons  to  the  committee 

o^?^^^,^"'*"^®^*  °^  ^«*^t^'  Education, 
and  Welfare  submitted  a  report  to  the 

^oS^iS^  ^  response  to  this  request  in 
l<?^*^*^*  P^'  '^'^^^^  out  joinUy 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  coverage  of  tips  as  wages 
under  Uie  OASDI  program.  No  action 
however,  has  been  taken  by  Congres^ 
to  date. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  the  minor  administrative  problem 
holding  up  the  enactment  of  this  just 
and  fair  proposal  should  have  been  re- 
solved.   I  believe  tiiat  my  bill  offers  an 

^^!L**i^u.^^"**°"  ^  **^  problem  and  I 
should  Uke  to  see  it  considered  by  the 
propCT  committees  at  the  earUest 
opportunity. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
wnt  that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 

XvECORO. 

iJ^lV^^^^^^-  The  bill  Will 
^I^^7^  5°**  appropriately  referred; 
SS«vJ?°il*  objection,  Uie  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

r^lS"i  ^®-  ^^^^^  ^  P'o^ide  Uiat  tips 
received  by  an  employee  in  tiie  course 

?Jr'.^*'^°5^®'^*  ^a"  be  included  as 

aS?  hL^„7*^^  '°''  °^^"*««'  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance,  introduced  by 
B^.  Keatinc.  was  received,  read  twice  by 

wnl.^'  '^'^""^^  to  the  Committee  on 
Rnance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 


This  proposal  came  up  again  in  1958 
When  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  considering  the  social  secu- 
nty  amendments  that  were  passed  that 
year  In  its  report  on  those  amend- 
ments the  committee  stated  that  it  had 
given  serious  consideration  to  the  cover- 
age of  tips,  commenting  that: 

We  are  aware  that  because  such  tips  are 
not  now  counted  toward  benefits,  a  larire 
w«^'  °^  «™Ployees  have  Inadequate  pro- 
tection   under    the    system.      1^    aven«e 

rrTrSitn'^^^'^y*  "P"'  °'  •"Payees  who  Si- 
tomarUy  receive  tips  are  relatively  low:  thel^ 

from"  o*?"  *^"  *™*  '•"*'  ""'  "^'^^  '^^ 

ir7^^I^J!f?'  }^°^^^*'^  considerable  difficulties 
m  determining  the  amounts  of  tips  to  S 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativea    of    the    United    StS^s   tf 

iTi  thl^c^Tf ff!  «**«"»b^.  That  section 
S5i^„  f  .^**^  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adtun^at^the  end  thereof  the  following  n^ 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  tips  received 

ment  shall  be  considered  remuneraS  f or 
employment,  whether  such  tips  aJTSSlv^S 

than  his  employer  and  are  repmed  by  the 
employee  pursuant  to  section  6062  of  the  In- 

^SJ5fTf°vf  °°***'  ^'  *«  P^l^l  over  to  the 
l^rLjT.^^^^  employer.  Such  tips  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  paid  to  the  employ^  by  the 
employer  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  so  pail 

31^;.^^J^LV*    ^'  sentence  of  section 
TJJKL  ♦  ^^  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  deduction  of  tax  from  waeesri- 
amended   by  inserting  "(incluXg^lh'J 
case  of  «ps  which  constitute  wages,  only  such 
t^s  as  are  paid  over  to  the  taxpayer  by  the 
employer  or  are  reported   by  the  taxjaver 
pursuant  to  section  6082)"  after  "wiSm"  ^ 
^Sl\,f^^^'^  3"*  "*  "^c^  Code  (relating  to 
SJ»H  ''"'  ^J^'^  "**  '^^^^  Insurance  Con- 
mbutlons  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 
«nJ?L^  purposes  of  this  title  with  re- 

?^  J^iiS;;  ^*"  ^P°^  *'y  ^^  Chapter, 
tips  received  by  an  employee  in  the  cou«e  of 
hU  employment  shall  be  conslder^re- 
muneration  for  employment,  whether  such 
t^s  are  received  by  the  employee  direcUy 
from  a  person  other  than  his  employer  and 


are  reputed  by  the  employee  pursuant  to 
section  6062  of  the  IntemaJ  Revenue  Code 
or  are  paid  over  to  the  employee  by  his  em- 
ployer.   Such  tips  shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid 

^  S^Jf^^i^^,!!  ^^  ""*  employer,  and  ^all 
be  deemed  to  be  so  paid  at  the  time  thev  are 
received  by  the  employee  "  ^ 

of^toe%nttL^4^'^°°  °'  "^^^^on  3041(a) 
Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (re- 
nting to  deflmtlon  of  wages  for  purpoH. 
of  collecting  income  tax  at  source)  WwS 
precedes  the  numbered  paragraphs  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "Including  tipe  received  by 
an  employee  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment.  and"  before  "Including"  ""P'oy 

.»lS^iiL  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3402  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Income  tax  collected 
tfn^M.*^^  ^  amended  by  striking  "subsec- 
Ii^«  ^^^  ,f^'^  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
sections (J)  and  (k)". 

(2)   Section  3402  of  such  Code  U  further 

following  new  subsection: 

re^^  S^r^""  P^'P"**  o'  ^^  tiUe  with 
rwpect  to  the  tax  under  this  chapter,  tips 
which  are  paid  over  to  an  employee  by  the 
•mployer  in  whose  employ  the  Lryi/es  of 
rSt.^  K^®!w*"  performed,  or  which  are 
reported  by  the  employee  to  such  employer 
pursuant  to  section  6062,  shall  be  deemed  to 
«^/  K  n  ^w'"*^  employer  to  the  employee, 
and  Shall  be  deemed  to  be  so  paid  at  the 
JSLi^^V  !t?  received  by  the  employee. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
in  the  case  of  tips  so  paid  over  or  reported' 

^n?-S^^K°f^'  "^^  ^  required  to  deduct 
and  withhold,  upon  any  unpaid  remunera- 
tion or  funds  of  the  employee  under  the 
employer's  control,  the  tax  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  under  this  chapter 
but  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to 
such  remuneration  and  such  funds  minus 
any  tax  required  by  section  8102(a)  to  be 
collected  from  such  wages." 

Sec.  4  (a)  Section  6061(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  receipts 
for  employees)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence-  "In 
the  case  of  tips  received  by  an  employee  in 
the  course  of  his  employment,  the  amounu 
required  to  be  shown  by  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(6  shall  Include  only  such  tips  as  are 
paid  over  to  the  employee  by  the  employer 
or  are  reported  by  the  employee  to  the  em- 
ployer piusuant  to  section  6052  " 

(b)(1)  Subpart  C  of  part  in  of  sub- 
chapter  A  of  chapter  81  of  such  Code  (relat- 
i5f„!l\^f™*"'*°  regarding  wages  paid  em- 
^ll^XJ^  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  secUMi : 
"S»c.  6052.  Statxment  of  Tips. 

"Every  employee  who  receives  tips  which 
are  considered  remuneration  for  employment 

i^.1?^■~."^  ^"^('»>  °f  section  3401(a) 
shau  furnish  written  statements  to  his  em- 
ployer of  all  such  tips,  other  than  tips  paid 
a«!.h  ^.^'  employee  by  such  employer. 
Such  statements  shall  be  fumUhed  by  the 
employee  under  such  regulations,  and  at 
such  times  and  in  such  form  and  manner  as 
dSJga^.""*******  ^^  ""•  Secretary  or  his 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
S»e  fX^:  **^  '^'**°«  '*  ">•  •"^  "»•«<>' 
"Sec.  6052.  Statement  of  tips  " 

(c)   Section  6662  of  such  Code  (relaUng  to 

f.  ""  ^J^^*  '^^^  information  rettSisT 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b) 
as  subsection  (c)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (a)  the  fouowlng  new  subsecUon: 

(b)  PAiLuax  To  Rbbost  Tips.— in  anr 
«se  where  an  employee  required  under  au- 
thority of  secUon  6062  to  furnish  a  state- 
«,^H*  °!  !*^  received  by  him  fails  to  furnish 

n^S^*H*  "  "*»"^«»  ^y  regulatloS 
prescribed  under  such  section,  or  faUs  to  in- 
clude any  such  Up  in  such  a  statement  as 
so  required,  unless  It  U  shown  that  such 
faUure  U  due  to  reasonable  cause^wd  not 
due  to  willful  neglect,  there  shaU  be^  by  • 
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UMTTATI  5N  OF  RIGHT  OF  CERTAIN 
AIR  CA]  LRIER8  TO  RECEIVE  SUB- 
8IDT  Pi  lTMENTS 

Mr.  1CA<  ENUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  1 1  itroduee.  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  b  U  to  amend  section  406(b>  of 
the  FMera  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  limit 
the  right  ( f  certain  air  carriers  to  re- 
ceive subsily  payments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous cons  sit  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoM  a  letter  from  the  Cbaizman  of 
the  Civil  A  eronautics  Board,  reqiiestlilg 
the  propoa  !d  legislation,  together  with 
a  statemen  ,  of  purpose  and  need  for  the 
proposed  k  gislation,  an  analysis  of  the 
proposed  s  nendments  and  a  compar- 
ison with  e  listing  law. 

The  VICl !  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  r«f erred; 
and.  wlthoi  t  objection,  the  letter,  state- 
aaent,  anal;  'sis.  and  comparison  will  be 
printed  in  t  le  Rxcobd. 

The  biO   (8.  1884)  to  amend  section 
40e(b)  of  tie  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
it  the  right  of  certain  air 
Ive  subsidy  payments,  In- 
Mr.  MAonJscir.  by  request, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
Committee  oo  Commerce. 
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COn^vss  on  April  6. 1063.  that 

'leratlon  be  i^ven  to  leglsla- 
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tion, naa  Board  believed  that  the  posttire  of 
the  domestic  trunkllne  carriers  with  respect 
to  their  Interstate  (derations  had  changed  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  no  longer  realistic 
for  them  to  assume  that  there  was  a  Oovern- 
ment  subsidy  to  which  they  could  return  on 
any  occaMon  when  situations  developed 
which  caused  them  to  have  inadequate  earn- 
ings. As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
tran^Kutation  message,  these  carriers  pro- 
vided man  pcwsenger  miles  of  transportation 
service  than  any  of  the  other  common  car- 
riers, and  although  they  were  experiencing 
temporary  overcapacity  and  had  recently 
sustained  financial  losses,  they  had  bright 
prospecU  for  longrun  growth  and  prosper- 
ity which  should  make  them  permanenUy 
Independent  of  Government  support. 

The  Board  continues  to  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Government  to  make 
It  clear  that  it  considers  the  domestic  tnmk- 
llne  Industry  to  have  reached  a  state  of  self- 
sumclency  where  it  should  no  longer  expect 
direct  Government  subsidy  in  connection 
with  its  domestic  mainland  operaUons. 

Amaltsu  or  PaorooBD  Aaoiroicxirrs  to  Qmc- 
noM  406(b)  or  thb  Pkdbui.  Avution  Act 
or  10S8 

Section  406(b)  of  the  Federal  AviaUon  Act 
dlrecu  the  Board,  in  fixing  and  determining 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensaUon  for 
the  transportation  of  mall,  to  consider,  among 
other  things.  "(3)  the  need  of  each  such  air 
carrier  (other  than  a  supplemental  air  car- 
rier) for  compensation  for  the  transportotkm 
of  maU  stiiOcient  to  insure  the  performance 
of  such  service,  and.  together  with  all  other 
revenue  of  the  air  carrier,  to  enable  such  air 
carrier  under  honest.  economlcxU.  and  effi- 
cient management,  to  maintain  and  continue 
the  development  of  air  transportation  to  the 
extent  and  pf  the  character  and  quality 
required  for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  Postal  Service,  and  the  national 
defense." 

The  carriers  referred  to  in  section  406,  and 
to  which  clause  (3)  applies,  include  "each 
holder  of  a  eertlflcate  authorising  the  trans- 
pcvtatlon  of  mall  by  aircraft."  Thus,  any  air 
carrier  holding  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  authorizing  the  trans- 
portatloD  of  maU  by  aircraft  (except  for  a 
supplemental  air  carrier  at  for  such  author- 
isation as  has  been  granted  on  a  nonsubsldy 
basis)  Is  eligible  for  payments  based  on  need 
as  set  forth  in  such  clause. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  objective  of  elim- 
inating the  tnmkllne  air  carriers  from  the 
right  to  receive  need  or  subsidy  payments 
with  respect  to  mainland  domestic  opera- 
tions. secUon  406(b)  has  been  amended  by 
adding  ^  proviso  that  in  determining  the 
ratea  for  any  air  carrier  authorised  to  engage 
In  air  transportation  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  fumlahlng  long-haul  or  trunkllne  serv- 
ice for  the  IransporUtlon  of  persons,  pit^>- 
erty.  and  mail  the  Board  shaU  not  take  Into 
consideration   under   daxise    (3)    any   need 
which  arlsss  from  Interstate  or  intrastate  air 
transportation  (other  than  transportation  to. 
from.  (Mr  within  Alaska  and  HawaU) .    Trunk- 
line  air  carriers  engaged  In  foreign  or  over- 
sea air  transportation  will  remain  eligible 
for  subsidy  Insofar  as  need  therefor  arises 
from  such  operations,  but  any  profit  of  any 
such  carrier  from  mainland  operations  over 
and   above   a  reasonable   return   would   be 
applied  as  other  revenue  in  computing  the 
subsidy  for  the  foreign  and  oversea  trans- 
portation.    Air   transportation    of   mall    to. 
from,  or  within  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
HawaU  has  been  specifically  excepted,  so  that 
such  operaUons  would  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  subsidy.    Since  the  legislation  appUes 
only  to  air  carriers  authorized  to  engage  In 
air  tranqwrtation  for  the  transportation  of 
persons,  property,  and   mall,   the   all-cargo 
carriers  would  not  be  deprived  of  eligibility 
for  subsidy,  providing  they  were  otherwise 
entitied  to  receive  It.    However,  at  the  mo- 
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ment  no  all-cargo  carrier  holds  a  certificate 
which  makae  It  ehglble  to  receive  subsidy 
While  certain  carriers  hold  authority  to 
engage  in  the  carriage  of  property  and  mall 
thla  authority  has  been  granted  on  a  non- 
subsidy  basis.  Such  authorizations,  together 
with  authorizations  to  carry  persons,  prop- 
erty, and  mall  on  a  nonsubsldy  basis,  have 
been  construed  as  making  operations  there- 
under Ineligible  for  subsidy. 

The  Board  would  consider  the  need  for 
subsidy  only  with  respect  to  those  categories 
of  operations  which  would  remain  eligible 
thereunder.  For  example.  If  a  carrier  op- 
erating from  the  west  coast  to  Hawaii  had 
a  need  for  subsidy  for  operations  over  that 
route,  the  Board  could  consider  only  the  need 
for  subsidy  over  that  route.  It  could  not 
consider  the  carrier's  need  for  subsidy  on  its 
domestic  mainland  routes.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  carrier  had  a  i«<^t  on  ita  do- 
mestic mainland  route,  anything  over  and 
above  a  reasonable  return  would,  imder  the 
proposed  legislation,  be  appUed  as  "other 
revenue"  in  computing  the  subsidy  on  the 
west  coast-HawaU  route. 

In  summary,  the  purpoee  of  this  legislation 
U  to  exclude  from  subsidy  eUglbUlty  main- 
land operations  of  the  11  existing  trunkllne 
carriers  who  received  grandfather  certificates 
under  section  401(e)(1)  of  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  19S8.  as  weU  as  those  of  any 
other  air  carrier  which  may  in  the  future  be 
authorised  to  engage  in  air  transportation 
for  the  primary  pinpoae  of  providing  long- 
haul  or  trunkllne  services  of  the  type  per- 
formed by  the  11  existing  trunklinee.  It  is 
not  Intended  to  exclude  from  subsidy  ellgi- 
bUlty  carriers  certificated  for  the  primary 
purpoee  of  offering  short  haul  local  or  feeder 
air  transportation  service.  Thus,  the  rights 
of  the  18  local  service  carriers  would  not  be 
affected. 

CoMPAaisoM  WrrH  Xxxshmg  Law— Rates  for 

TkAjrspoBTATioir  or  Mail 

baisbcakikc  kxmxkts 


[New  matter  in  black  bracketa] 
Section  406(b) .  In  fixing  and  determining 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  con^jensation  un- 
der this  section,  the  Board,  considering  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  transportation  by  air- 
craft and  to  the  particular  air  ca^er  or  class 
of  air  carriers,  may  fix  different  rates  for  dif- 
ferent air  carriers  or  classes  of  air  carriers. 
and  dlirerent  classes  of  service.    In  determin- 
ing the  rate  In  each  case,  the  Board  shall 
take  into  consideration,  among  other  factors, 
( 1 )  the  condition  that  such  air  carriers  may 
hold  and  operate  under  cerUflcates  authcr- 
ialng  the  carriage  of  mail  only  by  providing 
necessary  and  adequate  faculties  and  service 
for   the   transportation   of  mall;    (2)    such 
standards  req;>ectlng  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  service  to  be  rendered  by  air  carriers 
as  may  be  preecribed  by  or  pursuant  to  law; 
and   (3)   the  need  of  each  such  air  carrier 
(other  than  a  supplemental  air  carrier)  for 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  mail 
sufficient  to  insiu-e  the  performance  of  such 
service,  and.  together  with  all  other  revenue 
of  the  air  carrier,  to  enable  such  air  carrier 
\inder  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  man- 
agement, to  maintain  and  continue  the  de- 
vel(^>ment  of  air  transpwtation  to  the  extent 
and  of  the  character  and  quality  required  for 
the   commerce   of   the   United   States,    the 
Postal   Service,    and    the    national    defense 
C:   Provided,  That  the  Board  in  fixing  and 
determining  rates  for  any  air  carrier  author- 
ized to  engage  In  air  transportation  fcr  the 
prhnary  purpoee  of  furnishing  long-haul  or 
trunkllne  ssrvloe  for  the  transportation  of 
persons,  property,  and  mall  shall  not  take 
into  consideration  under  clause  (3)  of  t**** 
subsection  any  need  of  such  carrier  which 
may  arise  from  the  performance  of  air  trans- 
portation between  places  In  the  same  State 
of  the  United  States,  or  between  a  place  in 
any  State  of  tha  XTnlted  Statea.  or  ttie  Dis- 
trict of  OolTunbla.  and  a  place  In  any  other 
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state  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District 
of  ColumbU  (otiier  Uian  transportation  to 
S^ii7l  ^*  ®*'*"  Of  Alaska  ani' 

AMENDMENT  OP  SECmON  212(e)  OF 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 

Acrr 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU  to 
amend  section  212(e)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended.    I  vIS 

S?Si^?,Vlf  °^®?*  ^^""^  "^  explanation 
of  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  biil  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 

^mK'^^^®".*.®**^^"®^'  ^e  explanation 
wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

^iyV'^  ^f^Jn^^V  "?''^  ^  *°»«^d  section 
212(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr 
AiLOTT.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its" 

Ih^iuSi/^'^"^  ^  '^^  ^^-^^^'^  - 
The    explanation    presented    by    Mr 
Allott  is  as  follows: 

^fi;^  «*."°''  °t'  ®°*^  '^°  ^"">  Section  212 

^  or  TBS   IMMIOSATION   AND   NATIONALrTT 
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r°iSf„ff If  "jw*^  ««"*°*'  "p<»  ^wch  such 

h^Z  S'S  **  ^^**  ""^  «^«  Attorney 
a  nft^'  ?  ""*  country  of  which  the  alien  is 
a  national  or  citizen  advises  the  Attorney 
General  m  writing  that  It  does  not  dem^d 
or  insist  upon  tiie   alien's  return  to  t^t 

SSve^  authority  In  tiiat  case  also  to 
^nf  .V^K  V*"  '°"'8n  residence  requlre- 
S^i^L  «w^***  *^**  **»•  admission  to  toe 
?uif2*interSt.°'  "^^  ^"•'°  ^'^'^  »-  »"  ^^ 

t>,f"^  ^^.^endment  does  no  violence  to 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex^ 
^?*°8«.Act,  or  ite  predecessors;  it  o?vioiS; 
cannot  interfere  with  or  harai  the  for^^^ 
relations  of  the  United  SteSTand  it  SSS 

ih^To^Sble"^  *°  ^*^*^  °'  worth^ySS: 
o*„?^  lorclble  departure  from  the  United 
States  after  having  come  here  as  exchanS 
visitors,  ought  not  to  be  Insisted  u^n     "^ 


.fT^n/  ^"^  °^  ^^  amendment  is  to  obvi- 
Iki  K^  ***"**^  hardships  and  difficulties 
S,^^.t,^J*  ^'^''  *°  connection  with  the  ad- 
^.^^^'^^w"  «  "^""^  212(e)  Of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  as  it  presentiv 
exlste.  Under  Uiat  law":  an  exching^e^TtoJ 
may  not  obtain  an  immigrant  visa  foTS 
purpose  Of  Immigrating  to  the  UnlSd  slaS 

?L  h??'^  'h'  P«'-°»«°e'^t  resident  status,  un-' 
less  he  has  departed  from  ttie  United  States 
^remained  outside  of  this  coun^  fS  aJ 
^  a  years.  The  law  permlte  a  ^iver  of 
this  foreign  residence  requirement  in  the 
ca^  of  an  "exceptional  hardship"  upon  the 
alien's  spouse  or  child. 

nf'^Z'  ^'  .?°  <»«»°"ion  as  to  tiie  meaning 
fn  thf  ,  '^  ;«««Ptional  hardship"  contained 
in  the  law;  from  the  language  of  the  statute 

Ihu  h  V**"  '^"'  ^^'^  ^^^  Pla*^^  "  intoler! 
Sim^i^f  *"  "P^'^  ^'^  administrators  thereat. 
tZ^^^f/l  ""T'y  *"^K  »  citizen  spouse 
and  child  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the  alien 

r^Sir'Imlnt  ^J^l*  "f^*"  '°«^^  ^^^'nce 
f^tiif  ^-^  "  ***^*^8f  *  8PO"««  and  child 
n.  of^  *'°'^*^  '"  sufficient  for  Uie  grant- 
tog  of  a  waiver  it  would  have  been  unieces- 
•ary  to  mention  the  hardship 
it!?]S?i,^  '  liardship?  As  reasonable  men 
it  certainly  appears  tiiat  any  separation  of 
a  person  from  his  wife  and  chll^n  for  2 
years  is  going  to  be  a  hardship  wj  J?  all 
forcible  expulsion  of  such  aliens  wh^fter 

mJJS^^r*  ^^"^  "  «<'»»ange  visito«  ani 
marry,  raise  a  family,  and  then  seek  soeclal 

c'JSS^.  ***  "^  *"™**^  "^  ""^^^  S^^^^ 

Something,  however,  should  be  done  for 

sloT^r^P^t  V"  ^^^  completed  then^l 
slon  tiiey  had  when  they  came  herTas 
exchange  Visitors,  who  do  not  wish  to  r" 
turn,   and    whose   return    is    not   even   de 

Of  which  they  are  nationals  and  whence 
they  came.  Such  being  the  case  It^^ 
Wholly  unnecessary  for  those  ^pie  ^^ 

c^s^Jt^.'  f'?'^  *  depart^?  in'Sie^ 
cases  adds  absolutely  nothing  to  the  solrit 
purpose,  and  Intent  of  the  lal  unde?  which 
they  came  here  as  exchange  vlsltoS 

Hence,  thU  biU  would  make  a  moderate 
but  important  revision  in  sect!oS  2^S?e)  S 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  bv 
eaving  the  existing  law  exactly  as  it  to  thS 
18.  permitting  a  waiver  of  tiie  2-year  "oreS^ 
residence  requirement  as  a  pre?equls?S  to 
the  procurement  of  a  visa  upon  thi^^  S 
a  proven   hardship,    in   addition^   tt^S 


PROGRAMS    FOR    RESEARCH     DE- 
VELOPMENT. AND  SALES  TO   IN- 
SURE  INCREASED   USE   OP   MICA 
AND  MICA  PRODUCTS 
Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  biU  which  I  ask  to  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee 
fhJ^f  ^i^  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
^L^^l^°''  f°  establish  programs  for  re- 
search, development,  and  sales  to  insure 
^^^^"creased  use  of  mica  and  mica  prod- 

These  programs  would  be  financed  by 
appropriating  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior each  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1. 
«?i  H  f^  «°^?unt  equal  to  30  percent  of 
aU  duties  coUected  on  imported  mica  and 
mica  products.  These  revenues  would 
be  maintained  in  a  separate  fund  to  be 

SLZ,'^^^^""^**^  ^  ^^duct  tech- 
nological and  research  programs  relat- 
mg  to  mica  and  mica  products,  and  to 
fn^T^nf  »"<*  increase  markets  for^ca 
including  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion programs. 

diSL??'"®^^  °^  ^^  Interior  would  be 
J^  ^  to  cooperate  with  agencies  of 
the  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
inS?^^  ^'?''?^!  agencies,  organizations  or 
individuals  interested  in  mica  and  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  of  the  do- 
mestic mica  Industry  to  advise  him  in 
the  formulation  of  poUcy.  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations necessary  to  achieving  the  goiUs 
of  the  program.  »"~o 

♦  ZI?®i5®  ^  *™P^^  precedent  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  program.    We  ^ 

^^^^.^"^^  ^®  s^e  type  of  aid  to 
the  fishing  and  the  woolen  textile  Indus- 
tries. 

yJ^  P5  *!  Wentical  to  one  hitroduced 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  in  the  other 
body,  Representative  James  C.  Cleve- 
land of  New  Hampshire's  Second  Con- 
gressional  District.  We  Introduce  this 
proposed  legislation,  and  urge  its  passage 
^  ^7v^®  ?!^'^  booming  mica  indust^ 
Ltrati^^  °^  "*®  present  admin- 

For  many  years.  New  Hampshire's 
mica  mines  rich  in  high  grade  mica  and 
Deryl.  provided  employment  for  hundreds 
of  workers  and  mlUIons  of  dollars  to  our 
economy.    When  mica  Imports  began  In- 

?S!!f  ^  jf  /^"^  y®***  ^«°-  ^e  Federal 
Oovernmtot.  recognizing  the  defense  re- 
quirements for  mica,  tastituted  a  domes- 

««J"*^/^  program  by  which  it  stock- 
piled this  ore. 
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In  June  of  1962,  the  administraUon 
clatoed  it  had  stockpUed  all  the  mic2 
toe^Sy'  "^""^  "^  "^^  discontinued 

«v,5^  a^"*J  ^'  "^'»"*'  "»e  New  Hamp- 
shire Simday  News  of  Manchester^H 
disclosed  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri': 

Sl"1«*'*?.i*i7^^^  *  ^^^  deal  wiVh 
Brazil  hi  which  200.000  tons  of  American 
wheat  would  be  exchanged  foTwSS 
SS'ml?T"lr.°^"*-  Andtl^'Br1:SS? 
sS^k^U?  ""  ^^'"^"^  '°^  "^«  ««"°nal 

infjf7  *^*"  ^^  administration  possibly 
1^^^  H  P^°8~m  ''^hich  takes  away  Se 
d^irin^i  """^^  °^  American  workers 
fnJS^  J-^^""  ^""^  ^'■^^^^  the  same  jobs 
for  Brazilian  workers  the  next  year^ 

.i««^^^  the  New  Hampshire  mines 
closed  down,  due  to  terminaUon  ofthe 
stockpile  program,  more  than  IM  work! 

mf,n?  ^f^"^  ^^"^  HampshS.  com- 
mun^ty  of  Franklin  lost  their  jobs.  In 
my  home  county  of  Grafton,  the  famed 
Ruggles  mine-the  Nation's  oldert^iS 
largesl^was  forced  to  shut  do^  aSd 
scores  of  workers  were  put  out  of  work 

S'S.?"'^  1**'  ^^'^  ^*^«^  been  unable 
to  find  employment  since.  This  admin- 
istration explained  to  these  workers  that 
they  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  be- 

S  S^^r"^*."*  "°  ^°"««'  needed 
lill  ?J^"*^^-  ^"'  now-just  a  year 
fS?^^i  ^^^  ^administration  barters 
1^?^^"^^°  °^<»  ^Wch  could  have 
provided  employment  for  2^.  years  for 

^n^n^  ?5  "^^'^^^  in  New  Hamp^re^ 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Dakota  if  the 

'^T^L**^^.^^^*"°n  h*<*  chosen  to 
B?^m^""'^  '^'^''  "^*"  "^rter 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  bill  I 
have  just  introduced,  if  adopted,  would 
be  successful  in  revitalizing  a  once  thriv- 
J^,^o«'!f'^f°'*  P*'°^**®  employment  for 

en?f  r^jS  °^  '^°f''^"  "^^"^  '^^'  tal- 
ents,   and   energies    are   now   dormant 

because  of  the  poUcies  of  the  prSent 
administration.  This  bill  glv^,L  oSf^j! 
portunity  to  show  we  are  really  interest- 
JiJS  ^iu  1^  '^®  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment; that  we  are  vitaUy  concerned 
because  our  skilled  workers  cannot  fliSd 

^Lt""^  7^  ^'■^  ''■yi^  ^  provide  some 
sections  of  our  country  with  the  means 
for  economic  revival. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (S.  1893)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
programs  for  research,  development, 
and  sales  to  insure  the  increased  use  of 
mica  and  mica  products,  introduced  by 
«u-.  Cotton  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
•nONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN  RELATIONS 

r-hifL^^^P^-  ^  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For^a 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  yes- 
terday the  Senate  received  the  nomi- 
nations of  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson  Jr 
VS  Navy,  of  the  District  of  Columbia' 
o  '^^'^assador  to  Portugal;  Howard 
Rex  Cottam,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


m^'i: 
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"«*  <^i,i«m,  or  tne  District  of  Columbia. 
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to  be 
wmlt;  and 
to  be 
Republic 
In 


aoooidanee 


these  penliDg 
coDildetet 
days  of  tqetr 
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to  the  State  of  Ku- 
Clande  O.  Roes,  of  CaUfomla, 
to  the  Central  Afiiean 


with  the  committee  rule 
nominations  may  not  be 
prior  to  the  explratkm  of  6 
receipt  in  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTl  i     TO     REPRESENTATIVE 
CARL  VINSON.  OP  OEORaiA 

Mr.  T^LBIADOE.  Mr.  President, 
Georgians  have  rood  reason  to  be  proud 
of  Cau.  Wmaom,  their  venerable  repre- 
sentative tram  the  Sixth  District  of 
Georgia  iii  the  VJS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  to  lis  State  and  Nation. 

Alt  tods  F  we  are  excee^ngl^  proud  of 
him;  and  [  am  sure  all  the  dtiaens  of 
the  Unltec  States  share  our  feelings  of 
respect  for  Congressman  Vinson,  who  on 
this  date  las  served  in  the  House  of 
Rcpresenti  tlves  longer  than  any  other 
Member  In  the  history  of  this  country. 

Congresi  sun  Vinson,  who  was  sworn 
in  as  a  Me  aber  of  the  House  on  Nor&a- 
ber  3.  191^ .  when  many  of  the  present 
Members  o  '  Congress  were  stin  Infants 
or  not  yet  wm,  surpasses  the  record  es- 
tablished ly  the  beloved  late  Speaker 
Sam  Raybim.  who  served  continually 
in  the  Hou  le  for  48  years  and  8  months 
before  his  <  eath  in  1961.  No  other  pres- 
ent Memb<r  of  the  House  ai^roaches 
Caml  Vnwo  rt  record  of  longevity. 

For  almc  it  half  a  century.  Congress- 
man VlNsoi  r  has  served  Georgia  and  the 
Nation  Witt  unswerving  d^nito^^ftn  to  the 
high  princi  ties  upon  which  this  country 
wasfoundec.  He  is  devoted  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  the  American  syston 
of  govemm  mt;  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  t  list  throughout  his  remark- 
ablecareer,  i^ongressman  Vinson  is  with- 
out peer. 

All  the  pe  iple  of  the  United  States  owe 
C^AuViNsoii  an  abiding  debt  of  gratitude 
Though  his  activities  have  been  many 
•nd  his  lnt«  rests  varied,  his  every  deed 
has  been  cs  culated  to  further  the  wel- 
fare of  the :  ration. 

CongressB  an  Vinson  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  louse  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  its  predecessor,  the  Naval 
Affairs  Com  nittee.  since  1831,  with  the 
exception  of  two  2-year  terms  when  Re- 
publicans V  ere  In  a  majority  of  the 
House.  Moie  than  any  other  Member 
of  Congress,  he  was  principally  respon- 
sible for  th»  development  of  our  two- 
ocMn  Navy  and  for  this  history  will 
mark  him  t  le  "Father  of  the  Modem 

No  other  r  um  in  history  has  served  so 
long  or  so  V  ell  fai  the  House  of  Renre- 
sentatives. 

He  Is  trulj  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  aU  ti  ne;  and  on  this  momentous 
occasion.  I  i  hould  like  to  congratulate 
him  as  the  1  Jl-tlme  dean  of  the  House 
thank  him  lor  his  outstanding  service 
and  contrfbdUons  to  the  XThited  States, 
and  wish  hlnl  Godspeed  in  aU  that  he  is 
to  do  in  the  Mature. 

Mr.  MANl  FIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  miantmn  is  consent  that  the  Sena- 

?!i52?  Geo  r^  may  be  recognized  for 
2  additional  nlnatea. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, ft  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  In  commending  and  con- 
gratulating the  dean  of  the  House,  Hon 
Caw.  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

It  was  my  personal  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  serve  for  10  years  with  him  in 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  He  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  Congressman's  Con- 
gressman. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  men- 
tioned the  contributions  of  Representa- 
tive VtNSON  to  the  creation  of  a  two- 
ocean  Navy.  I  think  that  tribute  could 
be  expanded  beycsid  two  oceans,  in  view 
of  todays  developments,  to  emphasize 
the  contributions  which  the  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Vinson,  has  made. 

However,  there  is  one  other  factor  In 
the    defense   picture    which    I    believe 
should  be  emphasized,  and  that  is  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  cm 
Armed  Services,  Cam  Vinson,  and  the 
efforts  of  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body,  the  Senator  from  Illinois   [Mr. 
Douguis],  Congress  passed  a  law  which 
made  it  possible  to  give  to  the  Bfarlne 
Corps  a  degree  of  stability  which  It  en- 
joys today  for  the  first  time,  but  which 
for  over  150  years  it  was  not  its  good 
fortune  to  have;  and  under  the  Vlnson- 
Douglas  bOI  we  find  that  the  Marine 
Corps  now  is  the  only  service  with  a 
floor  of  three  divisions  and  three  air 
wings.    I  think  great  credit  should  go  to 
Congressman  Vinson,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
for  the  contribution  he  made  in  th^  re- 
spect, among  the  many  others  which  are 
to  his  credit  during  his  long  service  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  TALMADGR  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader;  and  I  con- 
cur In  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished Sosator  from  Georgia  and  our 
dtotlngulshed  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Manstulo]  in  extending  commendations 
and  congratulations  to  Hon.  Cahi.  Vinson 
for  his  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
soxtatlves. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  there  with 
him  for  12  years.  Not  only  did  I  enjoy 
Berving  with  him;  I  also  learned  to  re- 
ject his  great  ability  and  his  outstand- 
ing knowledge  of  our  Government— and. 
as  has  been  mentioned,  particularly  In 
c«»nectlon  with  our  defense  program. 

1,  too.  greatly  appreciate  the  service 
which  Cam.  Vinson  has  rendered  the  Na- 
tion during  several  trying  periods  in  its 
history,  including  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  situation,  and  many  others. 

We  are  greatly  hulebted  to  him,  and  I 
wish  to  join  In  extending  our  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  him. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  able 
friend  tbe8enat<ur  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  RD88BLL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
stare  to  make  a  brief  observation  with  ro- 
spect  to  the  unusual  event  which  tran- 
spires in  the  other  body  today,  when  a 
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<M»ttagulshed  Reprewntattve  from  my 
Stete,  the  Honorable  Caxl  Vinson,  will 
have  served  longer  in  the  Rouse  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  than  any  other  American 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
In  1789. 

I  am  proud  of  Congressman  Vinson's 
accomplishments.  The  State  of  Georgia 
is  proud  of  his  accomplishments.  The 
Nation,  and  indeed  the  entire  free  world 
might  weU  be  grateful  to  him  for  his 
services  over  a  period  of  almost  half  a 
century. 

He  has  had  few  equals,  and  I  predict 
that  in  the  days  to  come,  after  he  shaU 
have  passed  from  the  scene  of  human 
affairs,  he  will  take  his  place  with  the 
truly  great  and  outstanding  men  who 
have  served  our  Nation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  has  had  complete  «)precIation  of 
the  fact  that  if  this  NaUon  is  to  remain 
free  it  must  remain  strong.  He  has 
labored,  in  and  out  of  season,  effectively 
wisely,  and  prudently  to  see  that  the 
United  States  had  a  Military  Establish- 
ment which  was  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  time. 

His  foresight  enabled  us  to  have  a 
Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
that  we  would  not  have  had  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  sponsored  the  so-called  Vin- 
son-Trammell  Act,  which  provided  for 
the  building  of  a  Navy  that  at  the  time 
looked  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  but 
which,  with  the  development  of  events. 
proved  to  be  vital  to  our  preservation. 

It  has  been  a  high  privilege  for  me  to 
work  with  him  in  our  respective  capaci- 
ties as  chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  House  and  of  this 

body  and  I  wish  for  him  many  more  years 
of  service. 

According  to  aU  the  todlcatlons  of  the 
times,  "Uncle  Ca«l.-  "Cousin  Carl,"  "Mr. 
Chahman."  or  "Admh^  Vinson"  will  be 
with  us  for  many  more  years  to  come  ' 
and  the  country  wiU  be  the  beneficiary 
of  his  services. 

Mr.  HATDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
who  is  the  only  man  who  has  served  In 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  longer  than 
Representative  Vinson,  and  who  holds 
the  world  record  in  pariiam^tary  bodies, 
having  served  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress longer  than  any  other  man  has 
served. 

Mr.  HATDEN.  I  was  here  when  Ca«l 
Vinson  came,  and  we  have  been  friends 
throughout  these  years.  I  concur  In 
everything  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
said  about  his  capability  and  the  serv- 
ices he  has  rendered  to  his  country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yieW.  the  Chair  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  associating  him- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  those  made 
earlier  by  his  colleague.  When  I  came 
to  the  House  in  1937.  I  was  assigned  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Cam,  Vimbow.  For  my  entfare  12  years  in 
the  House.  1  woiited  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  VmaoN.  I  found  him  to  be 
a  kind  man,  a  fair  man,  an  extremely 
Influential  w»ftn. 
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We  all  know  that  ever  stoce  there  has 
been  a  Congress,  the  Stete  of  Georgia 
has  contributed  some  of  the  most  able 
and  patriotic  men  who  have  ever  served 
In  either  body,  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Vinson  ranks  high  on  the  Ust  of 
Georgia  public  servants. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  ever 
served  In  the  House  who  more  thoroughly 
understood  his  bills,  who  brought  them 
to  the  House  with  better  preparation, 
or  who  succeeded  In  passing  them  with 
greater  unanimity  than  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  am  glad  he  has  established  this  rec- 
ord, although  there  is,  another  record  as 
always,  which  must  yield  to  his. 

I  join  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  beloved  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  wishing 
Mr.  Vinson  happiness  and  many  more 
days  in  the  Congress.  The  longer  he 
serves  here,  the  more  the  free  world  will 
benefit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  made  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.    I  know  they  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
comtag    from    the    one-time   majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  who  has  risen  to 
Uie  Wgh  ofllce  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.   But  the  man  we  are  dis- 
cussing stIU  thtaks  of  him  as  one  of  the 
boys  sltthig  along  the  table  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  and  Armed  Services  Committee 
I  taow  he  will  be  very  grateful  for  the 
words  that  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  spoken. 
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RESOLUTIONS  AT  47TH  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION 

An}^\^/^P^-  ^-  President,  the 
47th  IntemaUonal  Christian  Endeavor 
Conventton   was  held   in   Washington. 

?(Sh  ?!S  i  ***  5Li^-  Approximated 
2^  Oiristian  Endeavorers.  meetlngln 
Washtogton,  had  as  theh:  convention 
theme  "Through  Christ  I  Can  " 
«.?«'^"*  «ny  Privilege  to  addre^  the  con- 
vention and  to  speak  on  the  subject  "Our 
Heritage  and  Our  Future." 

The  convention  adopted  several  resolu- 
Uons.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resoiu- 
Uons  were  ordered  to  be -printed  hi  the 
RxcoRD.  as  foUows:  -^  "i  mic 

As  Chrlatlan  cltlaena  we  feel  compelled  to 
•peak  out  especially  In  the  followlii  axeaa 
that  demand  consideration,  concernTpravM 
Jf^'^g««^.<»l»cu8rion.  and  InteUlgSt^SS: 

1.  Race  relaUons:  A  major  Imperative 
concern  of  the  church  and  of  the  state  is 
^f^?,"^"°°*-    OPP»"eMed  and  disinherited 

tunitles  now.  In  con«mance  wmi  our  So- 
gssed  Chrtetlan  faith  and  democratic  IdSS^ 
we  commit  ourselTM  to  a  oompeUlnfc  Chrls- 
tjan  faith  and  ChrlsUan  action  unSl  ^21 
iiy  of  opportunity  and  responslbmtT  ai» 
realized  by  aU  without  re^Storace^to 

infects  the  human  heart  and  of  the  emptl- 
ne«  Which  eslsts  m  the  ttv«  of  manywSS. 
We  affirm  that  the  K>lutlon  to  the  pSbyuL 
comes  through  a  saving  reUtlonshlptf^ 
CIX iw 


^^llt^^  ^  •^**°"  ^'^^^^  '«^«  therefore 
resolve  to  use  all  spiritual  resources  at  our 

^^^VtV""^  *«»*y^  youttlSrfSn^ 
and  satisfaction  of  Mfe  in  Christ,  and  the 
ueelessness  of  crime 

r^inS"^  ■?*!.  **•**=  ^«  recognlM  and 
reaffirm    our    belief   in    the    separation    <rf 

Christians  we  need  to  make  our  voice  heard 

S^r,,-^**;  w  P"y  '°'  ^^"^  ^  authority 
vll.  ^\  ^  **^*  ""^  '^""^  «^en  on  contro- 
I^fi^Ki^*^'  ^  ■*'**P*  °^  democratic  re- 
h^^«^"*i^  ^  ""**  °^''**«"  "  noting  and 
S.  S^^^""^'  "ii?'  **^^«  ««.  to  be  Chrutian 
!^d*5;  JJlT'llf^'  ''"^°°^'  *^*  ^-^U'^ity. 
4   Liquor    and    tobacco:    We    call    upon 

wJi^i«**^^*"^^  corrupts  the  body  and 
^^!^  ^,  Christian  witness.  Coriclous 
Sirt^H  ""^^/J'**'*'  Of  the  use  Of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  both  to  Individuals  and  to  so- 
fh.^'  'f*  "B«  that  parents  and  youth  make 
themselves  aware  of  the  dangers  involved. 

We  further  seek  the  elimination  of  false 
fj? l^^'^l^*""*  advertising  and  all  that  seeks 
to^make  liquor  and  tobacco  socially  accept- 

6.  The  Lord's  day:  We  caU  Christians  to 
Observe  the  Lord's  day  conscientiously  for 
5»muy  and  Individual  spiritual  enrlcSLnT 
«emg  aware  of  the  Increasing  misuse  and 
abuse  of  the  Sabbath,  we  would  urge  that 

^t.  a^J  Z!^^'^'  -  '  ^^'  <^^^P. 

*«**..'^*-**'^*'***y  °'  "»«  *io™e'  We  beUeve 
te  the  Influence  and  the  power  of  the  Chris- 
tlan  home.  With  the  family  as  the  basic 
milt  of  society  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  home  be  upheld. 

I^lJ?'**^**°.T°  °^  mulUtudes  Of  homes  In 
America  Is  the  cause  of  much  Individual 
unhapplness  and  many  of  the  Ills  and  prob- 
lems  of  oiu"  day. 

»,^*»  V^  "***  foUowers  of  Jesus   Christ 
maintain  homes  with  Christ  as  the  head 
where  parents  and. children  can  mature  to 
„  *;  '*i^""  attention  Is  given  to  prayer,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  dlsclpUne  In  love 
vJJ^JS^^^^^  conjmunlEm:  We  caU  upon 
ail  Christians  to  become  aware  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  problem  of  communism  and 
Its  threat  to  Christianity.    We  urge  our  youth 
to  make  a  purposeful   study  of  the   basic 
technique  and  beliefs  of  communism  In  or- 
derto  be  aware  of  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween  our  Christian  faith  and  the  atheistic 
Ideology  of  communism.     We  further  xxxwt 
a  study  of  the  principles  and  fonndatlcms  of 
otn-  own  governments  so  that  enllchtened 
acUon  can  be  taken  to  preserve  and  protect 
OUT  democracies.  i«wt«ci. 

We   believe    that   the   strongest   defense 
against  communism  Is  a  vital  personal  re- 

Sfn^**^*^'*^  . -l-"*  ChrtstrthSefore, 
bringing  others  taito  the  Christian  fellow, 
tt^ean  be  a  strong  poeltlTe  effort  in  the 
current  struggle  for  the  minds  and  souls 
of  men.  ~~ 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER'S  CHAL- 
LENGE—NATION AS  WELL  AS 
PARTY 

Mr.  JAVIT8.     Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 

««  fv^^iIL*™^''**"*  political  document 
in  the  history  of  the  RepubUcan  Party 
and  also  in  the  history  of  the  NaUon  I 
refer  to  a  statement  which  was  made  by 
OovCTnor  Rockefeller  this  weekend  and 
whlcfr  has  aheady  developed  widespread 
comment  and  reaction. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  statement 
marks  a  struggle  for  the  tool  of  the  Re- 
PuWIcan  Party,  which  Is  vital  to  the 
Nation  and  therefore,  worthy  of  thought- 
fjil  consideration  without  recazdtop«r. 
ties.  For  the  success  of  the  radical  right. 
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which  is  boring  from  within  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  seeking  to  take  it  over 
or  at  the  very  least  to  make  its  prin- 
ciples and  ite  1964  platform  ultraoon- 
servative  using  the  Imminent  presidential 
campaign  as  a  vehicle,  wiU  determhie 
J^  frl®^.****  two-party  system  In  the 
united  States  can  continue. 

ITie  DemocraUc  Party  has  seen  such  a 
challenge,  too.  In  the  States'  Rights  Party 
of  1948;  and  even  now.  important  legisla- 
tion In  the  Congress  is  under  the  threat 
from  some  quarters  of  paralysis  because 
of  the  Immtoent  civH  rights  debate  and 
the  powerful  posIUons  held,  as  a  result 
of  seniority,  within  the  congressional 
structure  of  the  majority  party 

To  continue  a  viable  two-party  sys- 
tem, neither  major  party  can  leave  the 
"^ainstream  of  American  political 
tJiought— and  this  is  without  regard  to 
Uberal  or  conservative  principles.  The 
Republican  Party  has  to  be  true  to  the 
principles  which  make  It  the  party  of 

^ff  ^'^  32?*?°'*  Roosevelt.  Robert 
Taf t.  and  Dwight  Eisenhower,  and  other 
peats,  just  as  the  Democratic  Party  has 
to  betrue  to  the  principles  of  Jefferson. 
Jackson.  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  its  greats.  ^^ 
For  this  reason,  the  struggle  withto 
the  Republican  Party  is  not  Just  an 
intraparty  struggle.  It  is  a  national 
sti-uggle. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  statement  is  a 
challenge  to  the  conscience  of  every  Re- 
publican. But  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
ran  to  an  Americans  to  deal  to  a  forth- 
right manner  with  the  grave  threat  to 
our  political  tostitutions  posed  by  ex- 
tremist elements,  whether  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  the  RepubUcan  Party 

Those  who  view  the  Governor's  state- 
ment as  merely  a  political  gambit  or  an 
opening  gun  to  the  presidential  sweep- 
stakes are  underestimating  its  tinpor- 
tance.  They  are  running  away  from  the 
IssuM  and  the  challenge  which  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  presented. 

The  party  of  Abraham  Uncoln  must 
be  toue  to  ite  heritage  to  the  civil  righte 
ngbt  and  to  the  coming  presidential  cam- 
paign; without  such  fidelity  to  prtedple 
and  precedent,  the  dvn  rights  fight  can- 
not be  won  to  the  Congress  and  the  presi  - 
denttal  campaign  could  develop  toto  a 
threat  to  the  Nation's  principles  of  Jus- 
tice and  freedom. 

The  issue  is  Joined.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller is  obviously  enlisting  for  the 
duration. 

In  my  view,  that  Is  a  cause  fully  equal 
to  the  cause  of  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Many  other  Republicans,  induding 
some  of  my  coUeagues  to  the  Senate,  are 
likewise  enlisting  for  the  duratioo  as  i 
am. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gov- 

^k^LSJ^^*"*^*  ttatement,  together 
With  editorial  commente  published  to  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  be  printed  at  this  point 
mmy  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  atate- 

S^iJl^J?"!S!**^  '^^^  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Rkooo.  as  follows: 
ottnaoMt  BT 


Over  ttm  past  mannis,  aaay  .,„^,  « 
BepubUcan  Party,  myself  Included,  have!    _ 
working  to  put  the  party  in  a  position  to 
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thla  effort  toward  imlty  for 

was  my   convletion   that   the 

the  radical  right,  while  deeply 

many  ways,  would  represent  an 

*  Influence  on  the  Republican 


dedication  to  the  preeerra- 

own  freedom  and  the  extension 

throughout  the  world  through 

'"Ite  and  positive  foreign  policy. 

of^^>portunlty  for  a  better  life 

"*       s    regardles    of    economic 

location,  race,  creed,  color, 

srlgln. 

our  Federal  sjrstem  of  govern- 
best  assurance  of  freedom  and 
unity  and  as  the  only  hope  of 
dsnberatic  government  cloee  to  the 
1  B^wnslve  to  tiielr  will. 
Ill  the  private  enterprise  system 
dyniimlc.   creative    base   for   social 
•  fHw  society  and  of  freedom  of 
lalilltive   without  which   men 
re  lUy  tnt  or  equal, 
li    the  fundamental  importance 
Inte  (Tlty  In  government  as  the  in- 
poUtlcal     base    for     economic 
he  vitally  needed  expansion  of 


our  heritage  of  freedom  of 

information  and  In  the  right 

1  he  people  to  know  all  the  facts 

conftantlng  them  as  essential 

■"      of  a  free  society. 

party  and  as  a  people,  we  have 

•ware  of  the  grave  threat  to 

M  poeed  by  International  com- 

now  come  to  the  conclusion 

us  have  been  taking  too  llghtiy 

(  anger  to  these  very  same  prin- 

subverslon  from  the  radical 


<  onvlnced  that,  unices  the  vast 

KepubUcans  who  subscribe  to 

are  aroused  from  present 

r  this  Inaction  stems  from 

tnoi  fear  or  from  a  fantasti- 

opportuniam — the    Be- 

Is  in  real  danger  of  subver- 

1,  well-financed  and  highly 


m  inorlty. 

low  become  crystal  clear  that 

IS   and    weU-driUed    extremist 

borng   within    the    party   utterly 

^ndamental  principles  of  otir 

are.  in  fact,  embarked  on  a 

ruthless  effort  to  take  over 

platform  and  Its  candidates. 

terms — terms  that  are  wholly 

*nd  and  honest  conservatism 

based  the  Republican  Party 

a  century's  traditions.  whoUy 

<ound  and  honest  Republican 

.  has  kept  the  party  abreast  of 

in  a  changing  world,  whoUy 

iroad  middle  course  that  ac- 

malnatream  ot  Republican 
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This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  The 
continuing  commitment  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  Its  historic  principles,  including  its 
fundamental  dedication  to  equality  of  op- 
portwnlty  for  all  men.  cannot  and  must  not 
*>•  betrayed.  No  temptation  of  political 
gain  through  cynical  expediency  can  be  per- 
mltted  to  becloud  our  commitment  to  prin- 
ciple and  piirpoee. 

No  one  could  fall  to  be  deeply  distxirbed 
by  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  Young  Re- 
publican National  Convention  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  am  completely  confident  that  thie 
overwhelming  majority  of  young  Republicans 
of  this  country  respond  today,  as  they  always 
have,  to  the  Idealism  of  the  party's  tradition. 
I  am  confident  that  they  want  It  to  continue 
to  be  a  positive  and  responsible  party  serving 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people. 

But  every  objective  observer  at  San  Fran- 
cisco has  reported  that  the  proceedings  there 
were  dominated  by  extremist  groups,  care- 
fully organized,  well  financed  and  operating 
through  the  tactics  of  rutllless.  rough-shod 
intimidation.  These  are  the  tactics  of  to- 
talitarianism. 

Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  brushed  off 
as  irresponsibility.  For  youth  la  responsible 
The  leader*  of  the  Blrchers  and  others  of  the 
radical  right  Ixuiatic  fringe — every  bit  as  dan- 
gerous to  American  principles  and  American 
institutions  as  the  radical  left— who  succeas- 
fiilly  engineered  this  disgraceful  subversion 
of  a  great  and  responsible  auxlUary  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  the  same  people  who 
are  now  moving  to  subvert  the  Republican 
Party  Itself.  They  claim  Initial  success  and 
predict  ultimate  victory  for  their  efforts. 

These  people  have  no  program  for  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  or  the  American  people  ex- 
cept distrust,  disunity,  and  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
themselves.  They  are  purveyors  of  hate  and 
distrust  in  a  time  when,  as  never  before,  the 
need  of  the  world  is  for  love  and  imder- 
Btandlng. 

They  have  no  concern  with  and  offer  no 
solution  for  the  problems  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment, of  education  and  training  of 
housing,  of  racial  injustice  and  strife,  of  all 
the  other  problems  which  must  have  answers 
If  our  democratic  Ideals  are  to  be  translated 
into  living  reality. 

And  in  the  poUUcal  sphere,  they  offer 
something  equally  sinister. 

Completely  Incredible  as  It  Is  to  me.  It  Is 
now  being  seriously  proposed  to  the  Repub- 
l!fff  ^^'^^  ""*  *■  *  strategy  for  victory  In 
1964.  that  It  write  off  the  Negro  and  other 
minority  groups,  It  deUberately  wrJte  off  the 
great  Industrial  Stetes  of  the  North  (repre- 
senting nearly  60  percent  of  the  country's 
popuUtion) ,  that  It  write  off  the  big  cities 
and  that  it  direct  its  appeal  prlmarUy  to  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  South,  plus  the  West 
and  a  scattering  of  other  States. 

The  tran^arent  purpose  behind  this  plan 
U  to  erect  political  power  on  the  outlawed 
and  hnmoral  base  of  segregation  and  to 
transform  the  Republican  Party  from  a  na- 
tional party  of  all  the  people  to  a  sectional 
party  for  some  of  the  people. 

No  such  plan  ever  has,  or  ever  will  suc- 
ceed. It  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day 
It  will  be  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  Re- 
publican Party.  It  will  be  rejected  by  the 
Nation.     It  wiU  be  rejected  by  the  South. 

The  South  has  long  pointed  out  that  the 
racial  problem  is  not  a  sectional  problem 
but  a  national  problem.  I  know  that  there 
is  southern  leadership  that  wants  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  national  solution. 

A  program  based  on  racism  or  sectionalism 
would  in  and  of  Itself  not  only  defeat  the 
Republican  Party  In  1964.  but  would  destroy 
it  altogether. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  of  Un- 
coln.  It  was  founded  to  make  men  free  and 
equal  in  opportunity.  It  U  the  party  of  aU 
men,  tite  only  truly  national  party  In  Amer- 
ica.   For  that  party  to  turn  Its  back  on  Its 
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heritage  and  lU  birthright  would  be  an  act 
of  poUtical  Immorality  rarely  equaled  in 
human  history. 

No  cloak  erf  so-caUed  SUtee  rights  can 
conceal  the  real  purpose  behind  this  strategy 
The  poUtieal  rights  of  States  are  clear  with- 
in the  Federal  system  and  their  realiiation 
depends  Importantiy  upon  the  exercise  of 
Statea  respondbUltiee  within  that  system. 

,V**.^**°*^*^  **°'  *  ^reat  war  decided  for 
au  time  that  in  the  area  of  human  dignity 
States  righta  must  forever  yield  to  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  And  so  in  this  area,  the 
invocation  of  States  righta  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  pretext. 

For  the  RepubUcan  Party,  political  suc- 
cess cannot  be  divorced  from  political  moral- 
ity and  the  fact  U  that  the  party's  dedica- 
tion to  the  eqtiaUty  of  all  men  U  still,  and 
must,  more  than  ever  before,  be  ita  guide  to 
leadership  and  to  victory. 

Far  from  abandoning  this  dedication,  the 
whole  burden  of  the  distinguished  1961  re- 
port by  ChahTnan  Bliss,  of  Ohio,  was  that 
both  the  party's  greatest  challenge  and  ita 
brightest  opportunity  lay  in  Its  wUUngness 
to  deal  with  the  great  urban  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation,  and  tiie  people  of  the 
cities.  especiaUy  the  minority  groups. 

The  path  to  victory  U  not  in  running 
away  from  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
path  to  victory  U  In  seeking  out  the  people 
in  the  areas  where  they  Uve.  In  accepting  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership  in  the  solution 
Of  their  problems  and  demonstrating  to 
Uiem.  as  the  Republican  Party  has  In  many 
areas^that  In  it  U  to  be  found  the  will,  the 
sincerity,  the  competence,  and  the  drive  to 
make  this  a  bettar  land  for  all  Ito  people 

The  issue  that  confronta  the  Republican 
Party  today  is  the  gravest  in  ito  history 
K.,.*  ^*  °°  **°"*'*  whatever  that  responsi- 
bility, moderation  and  sound  progress  con- 
tinue to  be  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  the 
overwhehnlng  majority  of  Uie  Republicans 
of  this  country. 

But  a  compUcent  majority,  or  a  fearful 
one.  or  a  majority  misled  to  betrayal  of  ita 
pr  nclples  in  pursuit  of  political  fantiwies 
wUl  be  as  surely  subverted  by  militant  ex- 
tremism as  such  majorities  always  have  been 
throughout  all  history. 

No  Republican  can  stand  by  idly  in  the 
face  of  this  threat.  No  Republican  can 
stand  aloof  from  the  Issue  that  It  presenta 
One  must  be  either  for  or  against  these 
forces.    The  time  for  tamporialng  is  over. 

Some  In  the  party  have  ah-eady  spoken 
out  against  tills  tiireat.  Thla  Is  a  responsi- 
bility for  aU  of  us.  I  for  one  wUl  do  every- 
thing  m  my  power,  working  with  others,  to 
countar  the  Influence  of  these  forces  and  to 
defeat  their  purposes. 

For  the  future  of  this  great  Nation  lies 
not  in  the  unprincipled  extremism  of  the 
radical  right  any  more  than  it  lies  in  the 
unprincipled  opportunism  that  has  cap- 
tured the  Democratic  Party. 

It  lies  Irf  the  fiscally  responsible 
humanely  principled  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can thought  and  leadership  that  the  party 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
of  Robert  Taft  has  always  represented  and 
will  continue  to  represent. 

It  is  said  that  in   the  next  presidential 
election,  the  votar  should  be  given  a  choice 
I  agree. 

There  must  be  an  altamatlve  to  a  faltarlng 
administration  that  has  suffered  a  Commu- 
nist military  base  to  be  established  90  miles 
off  our  shores— the  most  visible  symbol,  but 
by  no  means  the  only  one.  of  a  general  deteri- 
oration In  ova  national  security  and  our  pos- 
t\ire  of  leadership  before  the  world. 

There  must  be  an  alternative  to  an  ad- 
ministration that  Is  fiounderlng  in  Ito  fiscal 
management,  that  has  been  unable  to  settie 
on  a  program,  let  alone  effect  a  solution,  for 
our  stagnant  economy  and  our  millions  of 
unemployed. 
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There  must  be  an  alternative  for  an  ad- 
ministration that  by  Inaction  has  phused 
our  country  into  the  most  aoul-eearlnc  ra^ 
strife  of  our  history.  ^^ 

There  must  be  an  alternative.  But.  In  the 
.  sound  Instlncte  of  the  American  people  that 
alternative  will  never  be  found  Inaparty  of 
extremism,  a  party  of  sectionalism,  a  party 
of  racism,  a  party  that  disclaims  responsi- 
bility for  most  of  the  population  before  It 
even  starto  Ito  campaign  for  their  supoort. 

Such  an  alternative  is  not  a  choice  but  a 
mockery. 

The  choice  that  must  be  provided  to  the 
American  people  U  to  be  found  only  in  a 
party  of   resixjnsible   RepubUcanlsm.   truly 
falttiful  to  ito  Llncotolan  heritage,  truly  na- 
tional In  scope,  concerned  with  the  tmpor- 
tunlty  and   well-being  of  every  Individual 
citizen  and  thus  commanding  the  confidence 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.     Last  but  not 
least.  It  must  be  responsibly  and  construc- 
tively concerned  with  the  strengthening  of 
this  country's  leadership  of  the  free  world. 
The  choice  as  to  whether  such  a  party  shall 
be  presented  to  the  electorate  is  a  choice  for 
aU  Republicans.    In  the  days  between  now 
and  the  Republican  convention,  where  the 
final  decision  wUl  be  made,  that  choice  and 
these  Issues  must  be  submitted  to  them     I 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.    And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  out  of  this  process  will 
come    the    kind    of    moral    strength,    the 
strength  of  principle,  that  is  needed  to  win 
and  that  is  needed  to  govern. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  today  at  the 
crossroads  of  Ite  destiny.  Ite  destiny  Is  to 
save  the  Nation  by  first  saving  Itself. 
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^r2T?«H°**"iL'^-    But  It  is  creditable, 
correct,  and  can  be  fought  for  unashamedly! 


(From  the  New  York  Times] 

ROCKXFEIXXa  TO  Hl8  P4«TT 

Governor  Rockefeller  In  his  weekend  state- 
ment denouncing  the  "radical  right  lunatic 
Wnge"  wrote  a  1964  RepubUcan  platform  for 
his  party  and  offered  It  some  guidance  on 
policy  that  could  be  read  as  advising  against 
making  Basbt  GoLowAna  the  man  for  Presi- 
dent. 

The  New  York  Oovemor  is  only  rarely  an 
eloquent  man.  But  In  this  statement  he 
•poke  with  an  impressive  depth  of  conviction 
about  the  party's  traditions  and  principles 
He  performed  a  service  to  his  party  in  de- 
manding that  it  not  base  ita  appeal  on  a 
program  of  expedient  sectionalism.  If  he 
also  served  himself,  as  a  poeaible  candidate 
this  waa  no  accident,  but  bonx  of  poUtical 
necessity  In  a  dark  hour. 

The  timing  and  to  some  extent  the  con- 
tent of  the  Governor's  manifesto  were 
prompted  by  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
Young  RepubUcan  National  Convention  in 

^^^J?^""*^*"^  ^^^""^  ^  Rockfeller  felt  were 
dominated  by  extremist  groups"  with  "tec- 
tics  of  totautarlanlsm."    He  has  nothing  but 
acorn  tor  a  party  strategy  that  would  write 
off  the  Negro,  tiie  big  cities,  the  great  Indus- 
trial  areas  of  tiie  Nortii,  in  favw  of  direct- 
tag  an  appeal  primarily  to  the  South,  the 
West,  and  a  few  other  States.    Such  a  pro- 
gram based  on  racism  or  sectionalism  would 
he  rlghtiy  says,  "not  only  defeat  the  RepubU- 
can Party  In  1964,  but  would  destroy  it  al- 
togetiier."    He  adds  tiiat  tiiere  is  no  prospect 
Lnn^**!"  *°  "*  P"*y  "^*  disclaims  r«^ 
?v,n  L^  ^^'^  °'  ""*  population  befoJ^  it 
even  starta  ito  campaign  for  their  support  " 

caS'nS'Ii'  ^  Rockefeller  takes  elaborate 
care  not  to  abandon  or  discredit  "sound  and 

H^^T'  ^*°**  •^J™^  **"  »^ot  to  speU  out  in 
detail  what  he  means  by  tiieae  SrasM   he 

a  P^n^*^***"  ""**  declared  his  poeitioii  as 
a  candidate  on  the  most  important  of  do- 
mestic problems.  clvU  rtghta.  to  tills  area  he 
has  written  a  pUtform  of  •>>Utical  moraUty" 

ISnaTSfl,*^,  P^^  "Indication  to  2. 
equauty  of  all  men  Is  stiU.  and  must  more 
than  ever  before  be,  ita  guide  to  leaderehlp 

SSt  Si^r^^-  ''^  ^  *  "^"^"d  tiia?^? 
not  win  the  nomination  for  RockefeUer.  as 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  TMbune.  July 

16.  1968]  ' 

^'>OKvmn  AocBPTs  na  Chaxxbncb 
Governor  RockefeUer  has  met  the  chal- 
i?f>?f  °L^^  RepubUcan  Party's  extreme 
rt^t.  Whetiier  he  has  done  sS  as  a  am- 
oidate  is.  at  the  moment,  hrelevant.  He 
has.  In  any  case,  a  distinguished  place  in 
party  councils,  and  tills  newspaper  welcomes 
his  return  to  battle  and  his  determination 
J^»«  ^?  ""^  *  °^"^'"  °'  supreme  Impor- 
tlonaUy  qualified   to  express   tiie  tiioughts 

S^pubU^r"  °'  '  ^*'  °^"y  °'  "*  '«"°' 

"A  program  based  on  racism  or  section- 

S'^;",;*'''  ^-  ^kefeUer.^oSidln^d 

ioJ^Y   'i^l.^'^y   **^'«**    ^^   Republican 

ffiie?"   "•  ''"*  ^^^''^  ^"*^°y  "  ^- 

The  United  States  wUl  unquestionably 
-uffer  a  period  of  wracking  s^Ins  S  It 
accords  the  Negro  full  equall^.  ^os" 
strains     are     now     Inevitable,     lliey     wTu 

^Tt^^  tf  *»   '^«"   more-l/  evTi^ 
part  Of  the  country  and  among  every  raci^ 

S^mfn-n''"?  "^'^  ^"^  °^«  te^mptSloS  to 
poutlcians  to  promise  some  easy  way  out-  to 

t«^*  RepubUcans  have  already  succumbed 
,m^  temptation.  They  have  been  taten 
to.  irirl,^  ""'^^  mountain  and  shownTu 
IS!.tSSf*°?*  **  ^^  *"*^'  o'  *t  least,  tiie 
electoral  votes  of  tiie  Deep  South-and  they 

S^^;.""*^  ^/'^  **'°^°  »  wlUlngness  to 
deny  «ie  very  foundations  of  tiielr  party  in 
the  name  of  a  ••conservative"  appJSach  to 
the  Nation's  problems. 

«S« T^y*  ?°  "'•y  P^*°  ^  conserve?  Segre- 
gation? It  is  morally  dead-but  tiie  ^Sr 
Americans  wrangle  over  the  corpse.  Uie  bigiS 
will  be  the  bin  for  the  funeral 

toey  WUl  reject  any  party  Uiat  makes  tiie 

^nST",*'''  °'  ^^  "^"Bgle  a  natioSJ 
poUtical  issue.  If  the  RepubUcan  Party 
JS!*^',."^"  any  guise,  imd«nSy  <^ 
SSSW,"  ^  ^^  ^*  responslblUty^ 
prolonging  and  intensifying  the  pains  of  a 
process  tiuit  must  be  palnftu  undiTe  Sst 
of  circumstances.  More,  It  wUl  be  J  ^ 
ahame  of  abandoning  tiie  cause  of  freedom 
and  equality  that  gave  It  birth  *"*°°™ 
!♦  ^^  newspaper,  which  Is  proud  of  the  part 
Lf.ul'^  ^  the  great  movement  which  ^ 
Republ  canlsm  begin  and  slavery  end.  doea 
^rC.*^"*:^  ^^*  P*^y  *l"  he  false  to  itl 
erellers  words,  to  save  the  Nation  by  first 

S^^fn^'^i^-  ^  *^  P«««^  thrGSJeSS 
Jul.  denaonrtrated,  his  voice  wUl  be  powerfiSf 
It  WUl  be  heard,  and  it  wiU  be  welloome; 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr  Byrd 
Of  Wert  Virginia  In  the  chair).  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
««^;  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
fori  additional  minute  vroceea 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heare  none.  iS5 
It  is  so  ordered.  ^^ 


U.S.  BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS- 
REMEDIES  CONSIDERED 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbere  be  printed 
inthe  R.C01D  a  letter  dated  July  5. 1963 
from  Secretary  Dillon  on  the  UjS  bal- 

SS^m  ^iFVT^?:  "  ^wdl  a.  an  icicle 
from  the  July  12  issue  of  the  New  York 

;^-,-,r,S^"US-P*^entLagAna- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRo,  as  follows : 

Tam  Sbcutakt  or  thx  TkxASTTXT. 

w««   1  ^   ^  •.     ^"^i^ffton.  July  S.  1983. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

h,S^/**^',^  *"  ^^^  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  the  further  questions  on 

l^J^^lV.  "^  '^^^^^^  P°«^  ^  yWJJtter 

wi/  ^1^'  distribution  of  tiie  burden  of 
Western  defense  has  been  a  U-8.  objertive 
^Z  ^^^J^"-  ^  addition  to  our  coitUiu- 
tag  efforta  in  NATO  to  get  our  Europ«ii 
aUles  to  undertake  a  larger  share  of  tte 
common  defense  efforte.  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful m  negotiating  bUaterally  wltii  two  of 
our  principal  aUIes  wltii  strong  payment,  pj- 

Ition'^'r^^y  ^^  ItalylL/an^eTto 
Which  offset  most  or  aU  of  ttie  forSm  ex- 
change  cost  of  maintaining  our  for^  m 
their  counti-Itt.  We  are  furtiier  reducing  tiie 
net  balance-of-paymente  cost  of  malntahUna 
our  forc^  overseas  through  sales  of  military 
goods  and  services  to  oUier  aUies.  and  we  are 
actively  seeking  to  Increase  Uiese  sales  fur- 
tner  These  offsets  and  other  sales  are  mu- 
tually beneficial  In  that  they  assist  our  NATO 
partners  to  meet  their  defense  commltmento 
and  Unprove  the  mUItary  strength  of  the  alU- 
ance,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  burden 
of  defense  on  the  UJ3.  balance  of  paymento 

\'^  US-  Travel  Service  U  actively  at 
work  In  over  30  principal  tourist  marketo 
seeking   to   promote   travel   to   the   United 
States.    Botii  advertising  in  local  magaaines 
and  newspapers  and  travel  flhna  hi  the  local 
language  are  used  In  this  effort.    WhUe  It  Is 
i^.^!°^^  *°  demonstrate  a  direct  reUtion- 
ahlp  between  such   generaUaed  advertising 
and   tourist  expenditures  here,   we   beUeve 
this  can  pay  off  many  times  over  in  Increased 
balance-of-paymento  recelpto.     In  addition 
to  these  active  promotional  efforta.  we  be- 
Ueve that  tourism  to  the  United  States  is  also 
being  helped  by  our  actions  to  simplify  visa 
and  enti^  requh-emento,  and  otiier  efforto 
tomake  vlslto  to  the  United  States  easier  ^ 
more  attractive.  ^ 

3.  The  administration  has  placed  exnort 
promotion  high  on  tiie  Ust  of  \nSSirS^^ 
'Jf^^i^^^P^'^^^^^oipajmenU.  The 
^^Z^l^VJ!"^^  guarantee  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  tiie 
foreign  Credit  Insurance  AssocUtion  have 

to  ^mZ.*?  ^  '^^  *»'  American  expoJTere 
to  meet  the  terms  of  theh-  comnetitore 
abro«l  m  tills  respect.  Services  pro^dedto 
American  businessmen  by  the  Department  of 
Oommeroe  and  American  embaasleTand  co^ 
sulat«i  abroad  have  been  aharply  lno«^ 
and  direct  promotional  efforte  have  also  been 
IntenAlfled  through  trade  fairs.  tradeemteJr 
and  trade  mlsalons.    Many  nUTSiMhlw 

SUfvi?***^  "**  •**■*«»  *o  •»«««>•  "5«rt 
market.    The  administration  has  conaldered 

ri!f^  1?  exporters  along  with  other  poaalble 
incentive  measures,  but  has  not  feltlt  ad- 
»tiable  to  propose  ttae  substantial  modifica- 
tion in  our  tax  system  that  would  be  re- 
quired If  an  effective  incentive  were  not  to 
conflict  with  our  hiternational  commltmento 

ISi^rSl'^r'-.'^^  •«•  tberefSTuSil 
ven^  firm  stimd  against  tiie  proUf eration^  of 
•Pecial  tax  export  incentives  used  by  our 
European  competitors.  The  United  States 
has.  of  course,  conslstentiy  altowed  a  fuu 
exemption  of  excise  (and  other  Indirect) 
taxes  Impoeed  on  goods  destined  for  export^ 
the  rebate  of  which  foima  Uie  basis  ^rthe 
taoentive  system  of  most  KuropcM  ooun! 
tries.  But  the  effect  Is  leaa  Uianth^aSoad 
since  such  taxea  play  a  relatlvSTSSS 
role  in  our  tax  system.  -™~*«r 

4.  The  major  savings  which  might  be  an- 
ticipated from  further  reviews  of  Oovem- 
ment  expenditures  affecthig  the  balance  of 
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be  In  the  two  largest  pro- 
area — the  expenditures  neces- 
in  our  forces  in  various  over- 
thoee  expenditures  under  our 
1  rogram  which  result  In  a  dollar 
these   programs,    considerable 
been  achieved  already.    I  have 
1  the  far-reaching  program 
devek^Md  by  Secretary  Mc- 
»  the  net  Impact  of  defense 
abroad.     In    this   connection, 
gross  expenditures  down  de- 
abroad  and  the  impact  of 
The  substantial  impact 
has  been  noted  earlier. 
for  International  Development 
oessor  agencies  have  taken  a 
which  will  further  reduce  dol- 
under  Its  program — it  is  cur--, 
ed  that  over  80  percent  of  AID 
In  fiscal  year  1963  wUl  be  pro- 
form  (tf  XJB.  goods  and  services, 
possible  savings  that  can   be 
-  through  the  "gold  budget" 
agency  programs  will  neces- 
vely  small,   each   agency   is 
to  Justify  the  need  for  each 
.'  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  and 
from  the  approved  ezpendlttire 
be  thoroughly  Justified  and  ap- 
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toward  the  various  pro- 
ving existing  financial  In- 
a  truly  International  banking 
Men  one,  not  of  dogmatic  op- 
rather  one  ot  willingness  to 
idy  and  analysis.    Many  pro- 
have  been  made  have  been  of 
nature  and  all  have  involved 
ttee  and  innumerable  tecbni- 
would  have  to  be  satisfactorily 
e  even  tentative  support  could 
the  dretonstances  we  have  felt 
a  special  responsibility  that 
not  to  set  off  any  premature 
Uon  concerning  any  of  theee 
would.   I   think,   be   acting 
if  we  were  either  to  re- 
out  of  hand  or  to  support 
they  have  been  given  rlg<Hx>us 
been  deemed  reasonably  prac- 
Seful.    But  this  does  not  mean 
been  unwilling  to  study  care- 
oos  which  have  been  made; 
we  do  continue  to  study  ways 
Improving  the  existing  Instl- 


rcan 


If  metary 
leed 

SI  nse 


that  we  actively  partlcl- 
the  reeources  and  utility 
Monetary  Fund  in  the 
IMl    oi   the   "General   Ar- 
Borrow.-    However,  there  U 
consensus  among  major  finan- 
that  the  functions  of  the  In- 
Pund  or  other  financial 
to  be  broadened  partlcu- 
of  creating  a  "tnily  inter- 
■ystem"  and  none  is  likely 
■ven  were  such  consensus 
negotiations  would  be  pro- 
1  here  U  no  certainty  that  they 
Uy  develop  a  greater  voliune 
that  now  being  obtained  by 
through  bilateral  arrange- 
have   been  effected  speedily 
and  they  have  proved  mu- 
lus.     They  have  been  de- 
financing  of  our  deficits 
medlimi-term  basis.    They 
Innovations  and  experiments 
finance.    They   have   also 
liquidity   and    In- 
Intematlonal  monetary  sta- 
-j  are  not  designed  to  shore 
the  consequences  of  a  con- 
In  the  basic  elements  of  our 
Adjustments  to  this 
and  we  conceive  of  the  bl- 
•rrangements  as  the  most 


Int  smatlonal 


tiey 


Itelr 


pa  ^ments. 


practical  and  siiiUble  onee  available  at  the 
present  time  to  bridge  the  gap. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  DnxoN. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  JtUy  12,  1963] 

VS.   Patkxmt  Lao   Amaltbcd   in   Paxis 
(By   Edwin    L.   Dale.    Jr.) 

Pabib,  July  11. — ^A  top-level  economic  pol- 
icy meeting  of  the  Atlantic  nations  failed 
today  to  produce  any  new  remedies  for  the 
chronic  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  cloeed-door  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  it  is  understood. 
heard  no  new  proposals  or  impending  deci- 
sions from  the  American  delegation. 

However,  Bobert  V.  Roosa,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiu-y,  reportedly  pointed  to  the 
recent  tightening  of  credit  in  the  United 
States  and  the  rtse  in  short-term  interest 
rates  as  a  change  in  policy  that  will  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
OFTiMisnc  roaxcAsT 

It  would  do  so  by  helping  to  check  the 
outfiow  of  short-term  capital.  Most  of  the 
European  members  have  long  urged  higher 
U.S.  interest  rates. 

The  a-day  meeting  of  the  OECD's  eco- 
nomic policy  committee  also  was  reported  to 
have  heard  a  relatively  optimistic  forecast 
on  the  outlook  for  economic  growth  and  ex- 
pansion from  continental  Europe,  Britain 
and  the  United  States 

Walter  W.  Heller,  President  Kennedy's 
chief  economic  adviser,  told  a  press  confer- 
ence afterward  that  the  picture  in  Europe 
was  considerably  more  optimistic  than 
had  been  anticipated  6  or  12  months  ago. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  will  be 
taken  up  again  tomorrow  at  a  secret  meet- 
ing of  a  subcommittee,  known  as  Working 
Party  Three,  that  deals  with  this  quesUon 
regularly. 

srroATiON  ONDEB  REvncw 

The  meeting  is  believed  to  be  routine,  with 
no  Important  decisions  or  proposals 
expected. 

Mr.  HeUer  said  the  United  States  had  un- 
der  continuing  review  all  elements  of  the 
balance  of  payments  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  But  he  gave  no  hint  of  any  pol- 
icy changes,  aside  from  the  recent  tighten- 
ing of  credit  policy. 

Today's  meeting  heard  a  West  German 
assessment  of  the  recent  reemergence  of  a 
surplus  in  the  German  balance  of  payments. 

The  German  delegation  reportedly  said 
that  the  outlook  for  this  year  was  for  a  small 
surplus  Instead  of  a  deficit,  as  expected  ear- 
lier, but  that  the  sudden  Inflow  of  funds  to 
Germany  In  the  past  2  months  was  not  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  the  recent  level. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  In  the  letter.  Secretary 
Dillon  answered  five  questions  put  to 
him  by  me  on  Jime  19  regarding  allied 
burden  sharing  for  Western  defense,  U5. 
tourist  promotion  programs,  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  direct  incentives 
to  XJ3.  exporters  and  the  further  broad- 
ening of  international  financial  institu- 
tions and  results  obtained  under  the 
"gold  budget"  procedure. 

I  have  already  referred  to  points  made 
by  the  Secretary  in  my  statement  on  the 
UJ3.  balance  of  payments  on  July  10.  I 
believe,  however,  that  as  the  Secretary's 
letter  contains  important  statements  of 
administration  policy,  it  should  receive 
the  serious  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject. 
I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of 


the  Senate  to  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  12  re- 
garding the  annual  meeting  of  the 
OECD  in  Paris.  According  to  the  arti- 
cle, this  top  level  meeting  of  the  At- 
lantic nations  failed  to  produce  any 
new  ronedles  for  the  chronic  deficit  in 
the  U5.  balance  of  payments.  I  believe 
this  is  a  significant  development,  par- 
ticularly since  Secretary  Dillon,  during 
the  recent  hearings  of  the  JEC,  preferred 
the  consideration  of  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  problem  in  the  private  atmos- 
phere of  a  forum  such  as  the  OECD  in 
contrast  to  the  broader,  pubUc  forum  of 
a  world  monetary  conference  that  I  have 
proposed. 


FARM  SLOWDOWN 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Rural  Income  Trails  1962  as  Cattle 
Prices  Pall.  Some  Crops  Hit  Snags,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  July 
10.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[PTom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  10, 

1963] 

Rural  Incob«  Trails  1962  as  Cattle  Pkicxs 

Fall,  Some  Crops  Hit  Snacs 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

While  most  business  barometers  Indicate 
conUnulng  strength  In  the  U.S.  Industrial 
economy,  conditions  arent  so  healthy  down 
on  the  farm  In  many  areas. 

Take  the  case  of  William  Parr,  who  now  Is 
fattening  some  of  the  20,000  or  more  cattle 
he  prepares  for  market  each  year  at  his 
sprawling  feedlots  near  Greeley,  Colo.  The 
operation  seems  much  the  same  as  the  last 
2  years,  but  there's  a  major  difference:  This 
year  Mr.  Parr's  cattle  will  bring  him  enor- 
mous losses. 

"This  is  one  of  these  catastrophic  years," 
he  says.  "We're  taking  our  worst  losses  since 
1953." 

Though  his  case  may  be  extreme,  Mr.  Parr's 
plight  is  far  from  unxisual.  It's  shared  by 
other  cattle  feeders  in  widely  scattered  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Some  other  types  of 
farmers,  including  hog  raisers,  winter  wheat 
growers,  cotton  farmers,  dairymen,  and 
cherry  |M-oducers,  also  are  feeling  a  squeeze. 

INCOME   ESTIMATES   LOWERED 

Federal  farm  economists  already  have  un- 
ofllclally  lowered  their  estimates  of  net  farm 
Income  for  this  year.  Late  last  year,  they 
predicted  farmers  this  year  would  earn 
roughly  the  912.9  billion  they  made  In  1962. 
which  was  the  highest  since  1958.  But  2 
months  ago.  Federal  seers  privately  predicted 
a  drop  of  about  3  percent  to  $12.5  billion. 
Now,  one  analyst  says  the  figvire  could  go 
lower. 

Even  if  it  doesn't,  the  slide  from  last  year 
will  be  steeper  than  3  percent  In  certain 
areas.  Roby  L.  Sloan,  agricultural  economist 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago, 
forecasts:  "Net  farm  income  in  our  district 
(Iowa,  Michigan  and  most  of  Illinois.  In- 
diana and  Wisconsin)  Is  likely  to  be  down 
15  percent  from  last  year." 

None  of  this  necessarily  Indicates  a  farm 
depression  is  In  the  making.  However,  the 
evidence  suggests  a  tightening  up  In  rural 
spending  Is  possible  In  coming  months.  Farm 
equipment  makers— currently  enjoying 
brisk  sale*— rural  merchants  and  others  who 
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cater  to  the  farm  market  likely  wlU  ftel  some 

effects. 

Farm  economists  have  lowered  their  farm 
income  estimates  for  three  principal  reasonsT 
A  sharp  decline  In  prices  of  livestock,  the 
most  important  farm  product;  a  19  percent 
drop  In  this  year's  Jlrought-shrlveled^^SS 
wheat  crop  from  what  they  predicted  laS 
December:  and  another  climb  STSe^t^ 
farming  which  Is  expected  to  rise  some  gSOO 
million  for  aU  farmers  this  year  ^^ 

The  bleakest  portion  of  the  farm  profit  pic 
ture  is  livestock.  Meat  animals  ac^unt  for 
nearly  one-third  of  all  cash  receipts  from 
farming,  bringing  farmers  as  much  as  wheat 
corn,  cotton  and  soybeans  combined  Prlc«' 
of  both  cattle  and  hogs  have  decUned  this 
yv&Ta 

CATTLX  PUCaS  FALL 
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The  top  price  for  choice  steers  paid  at  the 
•22.75  a  hundred  pounds  in  May.  $9.75  below 

l^^^Jl'^  *!L'"^  November.'^Jb^S 
pices  have  firmed  recenUy.  as  they  usuaUy 

do  In  the  eummer.  analysts  predict  that 
i^'L^'JS'PP"**  ^^""^  '^''^  «»•  decline 

S{<5°4"eKr'''^"^'''^"^«^«»« 

iVf^*  fif  *^  '"*«•  «•*«•  »nd  fatten 
^?" '"  ,"*•  "*"^*  <»n  be  seen  in  a  chro- 
n^^  related  by  Greeley.  Mr.  Fto.  ^ 

relatively  high  prices  late  last  year.     "We 
came  off  in  January  with  a  loss  of  around  $10 
a  head."  he  says.    "In  February  and  Maroh 
i-^,Sl?'^-il?°  ^  •^S  •  headland  receSfy 
JE^^*°*i?**^«  **"^«  "»•*  ^»  bought  12 

^J^^  °J  *5*  °*"***  *«**  December  atV  loss 
of  $50  a  head  or  more  " 

a  ^r°  ^^I*^^'  ^^°  '***»*  *»»"*  *00  cattle 
a   year   near   Laurens.   Iowa    savs   he   nairt 

S^lif^/^  *  '''^'^^  ^""^^  5S^aS^  S  t- 

tle  last  faU,  and  sold  them  this  sprimr  after 
fattening,  at  about  $22.  DeS?te^S?*weYgS 
pins,  "you  cant  make  ends  meet  that  way  " 

^LTn'^^tH**"'-  T*'*  '°^«'  c»t«emen  iy.  ie 
casing  the  proflu  they  made  last  year  when 
cattle  prices  climbed.  "Last  year  wm  « 
^«"y  8°«»  year."  says  A.  B.  fiSer    a  bll 

wiped  out  aU  of  those  gains  and  theni;^" 
The   price   drops   have   not   greaUy   hurt 

ij!f  i?Jr*l*"-    ^  the  first  6  months  thU 

SJw  Thi^*  '****  '^^^^  *^°PP«»  •»«»n>iy  in 

K^Sr  T^.  P'***  '°^  range^ittle  at 
l.,^J^  niarkets  was  $24.04  a  hundred 
pounds,  less  than  2  percent  below  a  year^ 
But Jlvestock  analysts  say  range  catUe  prlS 
probably  wiu  decline  In  iomlS  montoS  S^ 
cause  feeders  wont  be  so  wlUto^  to  pey  hSi 
prices  following  their  own  blglo«i£:^ 

BOG    XAXMINCS    OIT 

K^^2?    P^'^^ucers'    fortunes    recently    have 

5uf  f^r°S  *  "''^  "  P'**'-  baVT^Sundei! 
b^t  for  the  year  to  date  their  earnings  S 

S?A«  T^f  *^-^08  n»tto.  a  rough  meaSSre^ 

SJ  18^  In"^^^  """  -""^^  b<S^«^ 
aged  18.5  in  the  6  months  ended  June  16 
jown  appreciably  from  16.1  In  thVlS^ei- 
earlier  period.  The  18 JJ  raUo  meaS  t^t 
100  pounds  Of  live  hog  would  brln?Tnough 
lTvi^S"^*"*^  ^'"y  "«  bushels^of  cX 
foJm^<.  men  figure  the  break-even  point 
formost  pig  raisers  is  a  corn-hog  ratio  Sr  12 

Other  soft  spots  In  the  f armlconomy  to- 
elude  some  big  income  producers.  sSjh  « 
sm,n  "■  "*****•  <»*»'7lng.  and  cotton,  andW! 

'^\  °''**'  ■"'^^  "  tart  cherries. 
h^r^'M?"'"  '^**''  "^^eat  crop,  now  belmr 
fnn^,****'  '^  "^"^^  '»y  »  ^ot.  d^spriM 
£u^^£*"  abnormauy  cold  winte?  to  ttf 
Southwestern    plains.    Fanners   plowed    ud 

SkT^  °n  f^"  '^  ''^  wheat  InlMirtJ 
A  „^f"*«.  Colorado.  Oklahoma,  and  INmuuT 
A  private  forecaster  pradlete  a  crop  of  m 
million  bushels  ci  wlS^  wheat.lw  ,2u!S 


g«ttjn  predicted  by  the  Oovemment  last 
be  a  big  farm  headache  next  year  unlen 
SSSTSe'ir'  *hP^  ~PPort^  to  r^ 
S^-  t  ^*  ^^•*'  ^araiers  vetoed  this 
yrlng     Barring   such   action,   wheat   price 

SS^'^Lf?  '*"  *°  •^•^^  *  b^ishel  from  w! 
^t^j  **°  ***  expected  to  drop 

h,^*^^"l"^  this  year  will  be  reduced 
irL^^i;***^''*  cutback  from  1962  In  acreage 
S^Jf-.^?  ***^  ^"'^"^try  is  feeling  fhS 
SS^\*2  fialng  feed  costs.  The  milk-feed 
^2i.^l  ?*^  industry  profit  yardstick  com- 
parable to  the  corn-hog  ratio,  dropped  tolm 

f^^f, '  li°  "^*  «  ""^^^^  endSd7u?e  « 
?^^^*  ^  *^*'  y**'  •""«■  period.    Great 
«^?L*"°^    "^"^    growers    expect    their 
S^St^tLlS*  ^8*«r*t««t  4o7^cent  of 
1862  output— because  of  freeze  damage 
th^f-^  there  has  been  little  impaSt  from 
the  farm  slowdown.    Most  farm  machinery 
tens,  while  admitting  some  uneasiness  m^ 
ttielr  retaU  sales  continue  stronT^SSiJS 
aaj«,  of  farm  equipment  this  ySu-  maTrS 
about  5  percent  from  last  year's  $1.6  bmioBT 
i^lf  o"  the  strength  of  last  yei'sl^ 
fann  Income,  equipment  makers  4y        ^^ 
But  Deere  ft  Co.,  a  large  equipment  nro- 
ducer  based  In  Mollne.  m.,  re^irtothwe  h^ 
been   «>me  drawing  back"  In  retaU  sales  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  in  big  cattle  feeding  anSs 
D^^    findings     Which     It    dSSLTti 
Spotty,"  are  backed  up  by  talks  with  farm 
equipment  retaUers.  ^^  ^^ 

IV  "S^  !f^"*'  P"^  '^^^  »"  definite- 
ly  being  tightened  on  account  of  livestock 

f^^J  t^  '^  flchwltters.  a  Deere  daS 
^,2^R?P»dB.Iowa.  His  r;tall^2  to  S 
part  several  weeks  have  taken  "a  downtur^ 
not^a^critlcal  one-but  a  definite  s^^^^ 

Earl    Moss,    an    International    Harvester 

S^S,"  ^V"^  ^P  *»  incriaalng  deS- 
^^^^,  ^  '«™«'  InatallmentpiymentB 
on  machinery.  "They  can't  repay  theHSmk 
loans  on  cattle  and  make  eqmjment  wS^ 
menu  at  the  same  time.  beciu^to-Tno 

J^5??hln'2i'  **""  "°"  reposseilon.  thS 
year  then  we've  ever  seen."  ^^ 

th«^-h!oT'*,*^°*'*^'<*  *»^"t  the  effect  of 
the  wheat  referendum  than  about  catij. 
profits."  says  Andy  SherSm.   a  ^^^J 

i^rJl^^^' ''*'''-    "If  wJeaTj^to 
»lj26  a  bushel,  you  can  bet  farmers  arent 
going  to  buy  much  machinery  "^^ 
n«®f«  ^  '?™  ouUook  Is  by  not  means  bleak 

2iSl^°^'  0°™  «nd  aoybeans  are  bSS 
•elllng  at  prices  weU  above  a  year  arolmd 
plaatlngs  Of  these  two  major  orJS^aJf^J 
last  year-a  levels.  Many  dfaoa  nrodS^ 
despite  last  winter's  trJz^"^  dX  ^' 
as  a  result  of  higher  prices.    Orange^owS 

S^^^tK  !?:?,'  »»°*  '°'  thelJlJS't^'i" 
2^«i?  "^•**  •"*"•  "•  *^«t  triple  a  yS, 

iT^^uc^oV*^  ""'  *^  °"-*  •  ^°" 


Mr.  MnjLER.    The  article  will  reveal 

SftJ??rf^  ^^J^  ^^  «>e  decline  to 
cattle  price  has  had  on  the  agriculture 
Picture,  particularly  in  the  Middle  W^ 


ENPORC?EMENT  OP  RIGHTS 
AGAINST  LABOR  UNIONS 
Mr.    QOLDWATER.     Mr.    President. 
»?i^ V«S«ding  the  order  for  the  2-mto- 

niliSf  ^^""^  ^®  morning  hour.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.    Is  there 

?  fS^^i  U®  ^*^  ^^^  none,  «Sd 
"if  ~  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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nff^V^^"^^^''^-  Mr-  President.  I 
offer  for  appropriate  reference,  seve^ 
amenctaents  to  the  pending  civil  rights 
bUls  (S.  1731,  S.  1732.  8^50)  andiS 

^l^^S^J^^""^  *****  "*e  *e»t  o'  these 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Civil  rights,  Mr.  President,  seem  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  Judging  by  the 
reactions  of  the  Congress  and  the  enor- 
mous scope  of  the  press  coverage  devoted 

2l»?®  ,^t'  "  ^^^"^  ««n  tt»t  civil 
rights    is   the   crucial   problem   facing 

^^^'^I^^^  ^'^'  "tWsbetrue. 
and  it  Is  widely  asserted  to  be  so,  then 
I  feel  that  we  in  the  Senate  have  a  duty 
to  examine  all  the  areas  where  basic 
human  rights  are  being  impaired  or  de- 
nied Instead  of  devoting  aU  of  our  at- 
tention exclusively  to  one  particular  seg- 
ment and  ignoring  the  others. 

Mr.    President,    in    1959.    Congress 
passed  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act  and  in- 
cluded as  tiUe  I  thereof  a  bill  of  rights 
for  labor  union  members.     These  are 
simple  and  elementary  rights,  as  they 
apply  to  union  affairs.    They  consist  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  of  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  sue.  of  safeguards 
against  improper  disciplinary  action  by 
the  union,  and  of  equal  rights  of  aU 
members  to   nominate   candidates  for 
union  office  to  vote  in  union  elections, 
to  attend  union  meetings,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  business  and  deliberations  of 
union  membership  meetings 

Unfortimately.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate seriously  weakened,  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  nullifled  these  fundamen- 
tal safeguards  by  providing,  as  the  only 
means  of  enforcement,  that  the  union 
member  himself  bring  a  private  suit  to 
vindicate  his  rights  instead  of  requiring 
an  appropriate  Federal  official  or  agency 
to  bring  such  suit  In  his  behalf     This 
was  originally  provided  In  the  proposal 
oJ?red  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClbllan],  the  chahman  of  the 
Senate's    Special    Labor    Racketeering 
Committ^,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate 
Which  had  previously  approved  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  requirement  that 
the  union  member  bring  his  own  lawsuit 
wh«i  his  statutory  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated to  the  Achilles  heel  which  renders 
the  Bill  of  Rights  a  futile  gesturTa 
meaningless  scrap  of  paper  for  the  av- 
erage union  member. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.   The  average 
union  member  is  unable,  either  directly 
or  through  oUier  interested  persons  or 
organteations,  to  bear  the  expense  of  Uie 
litigation  or  to  obtain  effective  legal  rep- 
resentation; moreover,  in  most  cases  the 
foreseeable  results  of  his  Instituting  such 
a  suit  would  be  to  Jeopardise  his  Job  or 
subject  him  to  the  all  too  frequent  risk 
of  injury  or  economic  damage  to  his  per- 
son, his  family,  or  his  property.    These 
considerations,  as  experience  has  shown 
make  it  most  unlikely  that  the  average 
union  member  wlU  chaUenge  the  union 
hierarchy  by  resorting  to  the  procedure 
provided  in  the  Landrum-Oriflln  Act 

The  recognition  of  the  difficulties 
j^ch  corrfront  the  average  worker  whose 
legal  rights  have  been  violated  or  denied 
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l«d  tbe  Coogrei  ■  in  enaettng  and  subse- 
quouiy  amandl  sg  tbe  FUr  L«bor  Stand- 
ards Act.  to  pt  yvlde  tliat  the  Secretanr 
'  of  Labor  brtai :  suit  In  behalf  of  the 
employee  who  had  not  been  paid  the 
minimum  wage  or  the  overtime  premium 
rate  preacribec  by  that  sUtute.  But 
what  Congrees  there  granted  the  em- 
ployee seeking  t  >  assert  his  rights  against 
an  employer,  1;  refused  to  grant  him 
when  his  rlghU  were  violated  or  denied 
him  by  his  labor  union. 

Mr.  President ,  all  three  of  the  pending 
dvil  rights  bOlt  contain  provisions  re- 
quiring the  Attc  mey  General,  under  cer- 
tain igxTlfled  conditions,  to  bring  suit 
on  behalf  of  lersons  who  claim  that 
their  rights  voder  those  bills  have 
been  vicdated  cr  denied.  The  reasons 
for  such  action  or  the  Attorney  General, 
as  quectfled  in  fi  le  biBs,  are  exactly  those 
which  I  have  d  scribed  as  discouraging 
union  members  from  seeking  to  enforce 
their  lights  agx  Inst  labor  unions  under 
the  lAndrum-C  riffln  Act  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  p  nding  dvlI  rights  bills, 
the  Attorney  Q  neral  is  required  to  act 
upon  the  WTitI  m  request  of  a  com- 
plainant if  "sue  1  person  or  persons  are 
unaUe.  either  (irectly  or  Indirectly  or 
through  other  Interested  persons  or 
organizations  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
litigation  or  tc  <^»taln  effective  legal 
representation;  ^r  when  there  Is  reason 
to  beUeve  ttiat  the  institution  of  such 
litigation  would  Jeopardize  the  employ- 
ment or  econom  c  standing  of,  or  might 
result  in  injury  or  economic  damage  to. 
such  person  or  i  ersons,  their  families,  or 
property.** 

ICr.  President  my  amendment  would 
simply  add  the  r  iqulranent  that  the  At- 
torney General  J  ostitute  a  suit  In  behalf 
of  a  complainai  t  who  alleges  that  his 
rights  under  sect  on  101  of  the  Landrum- 
OrUBn  Act  have  been  violated  or  denied 
by  the  onion  if  01  the  other  conditions 
and  reqnh-ement  j  set  forth  in  the  dvU 
rights  UDs  havi  been  met  The  pro- 
cedures to  be  f<Ilowed  are  exactly  the 
same  as  thoee  provided  in  the  pending 
bills. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
adoptioo  of  my  i  mendment  would  dem- 
onstrate that  th<  \  Congress  Is  genuinely 
interested  in  piotectlng  all  the  legal 
rights  of  all  of  t  le  American  pe<^Ie  In- 
stead of  merely  liose  of  one  jmrticular 
segment  of  the  p<  pulatlon. 

But  Mr.  Presdent  my  amendment 
goes  beyond  requ  ring  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  act  In  be  lalf  of  imlon  members 
whose  statutory  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated or  denied.  It  is  designed  to  correct 
serious  deficienci  s  in  our  existing  labor 
laws  which  mak»  It  possible  for  labor 
unions  to  engage  In  conduct  kA  the  most 
arbitrary  kind  wl  h.  reqwct  to  emplojrees 
whom  the  unions  represent  or  seek  to 
represent  for  pui  ;)oees  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  President  as  I  have  pointed  out 
on  many  occasior  s  both  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate  Chamber  and  elsewhere,  labor  unions 
enjoy  many  speei  i  rights,  privileges,  and 
immimities  unde  Federal  law.  By  far 
the  most  Importa  it  of  these  ^&  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  repr  ssent  an  the  employees 
in  the  unit  for  pu  poses  of  collective  bar 
gaining  even  If  t  le  luiion  has  been  se 
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lected  as  bargaining  agent  by  only  a 
narrow  majortty.  which  in  many  drciun- 
stanoes  vider  our  existing  law  in  fact 
constitutes  merely  a  minority.  Under 
the  law,  those  emplosrees  who  do  not  wish 
to  Join,  as  well  as  those  whom  the  union 
fpr  whatever  reason  excludes  from  mem- 
bership, can  neither  bargain  for  them- 
selves, nor  select  any  person  or  agency, 
other  than  the  union  so  designated,  to 
bargain  for  them.  They  are,  in  reality, 
the  Involuntary  principals  of  agents  im- 
posed upon  them  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  In  granting  unions  this 
right,  the  Federal  Government,  in  effect, 
has  bestowed  upon  them  the  power  of 
government  Itself.  Although  this  pro- 
vision of  law  has  a  certain  usefulness  In 
the  area  of  collective  bargaining,  it  re- 
sults In  the  most  serious  injustice  to 
those  employees  who  wish  to  Join  the 
imion  but  are  excluded  by  the  union  it- 
self. They  have  no  voice  In  helping  to 
determine  the  union's  bargaining  de- 
mands and  policies,  are  not  permitted  to 
do  their  own  bargaining,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  accept  and  work  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement 
between  the  union  and  the  employer. 
even  If  they  find  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions highly  unsatisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  expired. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  may  be  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and.  without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Moreover,  Mr. 
President,  in  certain  Industries  there  Is 
a  widespread  practice  whereby  employers 
recruit  their  labor  force  through  the 
local  imlons  in  the  particular  area.  This 
is  espedally  true  in  those  industries 
where  the  most  highly  skilled,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  highly  paid,  employees 
are  needed  to  perform  the  work.  It  is 
precisely  In  these  industries  where  imion 
membership  exclusionary  policies  are 
most  widely  and  persistently  applied.  As 
a  resxilt.  untold  numbers  of  completely 
qualified  woi^ers,  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  denied  admission  to  union 
membership,  are  excluded  not  only  from 
many  jobe,  but  particularly  from  the 
most  highly  paid  Jobs  as  weU. 

Mr.  President  It  Is  my  profound  con- 
viction that  this  power  of  exclusion  on 
the  part  of  unions  must,  for  the  sake  of 
Justice  and  equity,  be  terminated.  My 
amendment,  therefore,  also  provides  that 
no  union  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
unique  and  precious  privilege  of  exclusive 
representation  in  collective  bargaining. 
If  It  arbitrarily  excludes  from  member- 
ship those  qualified  workers  within  the 
bargaining  unit  who  wish  to  join  the 
union. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  of 
mine  are  not  new;  they  have  not  been 
mvpared  hastily  within  the  past  few 
days  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  them 
tacked  onto  the  pending  civil  rights  bill. 
They  are  measures  which  I  have  been 
advocating  publicly  for  several   years. 


and  which  I  have  lifted  bodily  from  my 
"labor-management  reform"  bill  (S.  87), 
•wtoUAi  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uary 14  of  this  year.  I  regret  to  say  that 
my  bill  has  been  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
6  months  with  not  the  sOightest  indica- 
tion that  any  action  thereon  will  be 
taken. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  proposals  are 
completely  relevant  In  any  consideration 
of  the  civil  rights  Issue,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  them  its 
most  serious  and  earnest  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  amendments,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Gold  WATER,  were  appropriately  referred 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

To  the  Committee  on  tbe  Jtidlolary: 

"(a)   On  page  24,  at  the  end  of  line  8.  add 
the  word  'or,'  and  between  lines  8  and  9 
Insert  the  following : 

"  '(3)  signed  by  one  or  more  Indlvlduala  to 
the  effect  that  their  rights  under  section  101 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  EMs- 
cloeure  Act  of  19S9  have  been  w  are  about 
to  be  violated  by  any  labor  organisation,'. 

"(b)  On  page  34.  line  13.  after  the  comma, 
insert  the  following:  'or  protect  the  rights 
guaranteed  In  section  101  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959.'. 

"(c)  On  page  26.  between  lines  8  and  9. 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "rights  guaranteed  In 
section  101  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  or  oT. 

"(d)  On  page  25.  line  17.  before  the 
period.  Insert  the  foUowlng:  'or  protect  the 
rights  guaranteed  In  section  101  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959'. 

•(e)  On  page  26.  Une  7,  before  the  period 
insert  the  following:  'or  against  any  denial  of 
rights  guaranteed  in  section  101  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1969*. 

"(f)  On  page  26.  line  19.  after  the  word  to* 
Insert  the  following:  'violations  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  in  section  101  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  or  to'. 

"(g)  On  page  37.  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following  new  title: 

"  'TITLX  VnX — BABOAXNXNO  UGBTS  Or  LABOB 
OBGANIZATIOM8  WITH  XZCLITSIONART  MEM- 
BESS  HIP    POUCIES 

"  'Section  9(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  colon,  and  tbe  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  labor  organization  which  does 
not  admit  to  membership  all  of  the  em- 
ployees it  seeks  to  represent  In  a  unit  appro- 
priate for  that  pxirpose,  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  generally  and  uniformly  ap- 
plicable to  and  with  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  generally  and  uniformly  accorded 
to  all  members  thereof,  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive representative  of  employees  in  such  unit 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section.  Nothing 
in  the  foregoing  sentence  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  a  labor  organization  from  denying 
membership  to  any  person  on  the  ground 
that  such  person  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  of  an  organization  that  be- 
llves  in  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force  or  by 
any  illegal  or  unconstltuti<mal  methods".' 

"(h)  On  page  87,  line  20,  strike  out  'VHT 
and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  'IX'." 
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TO  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"On  page  7,  line  21,  after  the  comma.  In- 
sert the  f (lowing:  'or  that  any  labor  orga- 
nization has  engaged  or  there  are  reasonable 
groimds  to  believe  that  any  labor  organiza- 
tion is  about  to  engage  In  any  act  or  prac- 
tice in  violation  of  the  rights  giuutmteed  In 
section  101  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosiu'e  Act  of  1969,'. 

"On  page  9.  foUowlng  section  6.  add  the 
following  new  sections: 

"  'BABOAININC  SIGHTS  OF  LABOK  OBOAMIZATIONS 
WITH  BZCLUStOWABT  MKMBEBSHIP  POU- 
CIXS 

"  'Sec.  7.  Seotlon  9(a)  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon,  and  the  following:  "Provided 
further,  That  no  labor  organization  which 
does  not  admit  to  membership  aU  of  the 
employees  it  seeks  to  represent  In  a  unit 
appropriate  for  that  purpose,  on  the  same 
terms  and   conditions   generally   and   uni- 
formly  applicable   to   and   with   the   same 
rights   and    privUeges    generally   and   uni- 
formly  accorded   to   aU    members    thereof, 
shaU  be  the  exclusive  representative  of  em- 
ployees In  such  unit  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lective bargaining  within  the  meiuilng  of 
this  section.    Nothing  in  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  labor 
organization  from  denying  membership  to 
any  person  on  the  ground  that  such  person 
is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  or  of 
an  organization  that  beUeves  in  or  teaches 
the  overthrow  of  the  United  SUtes  Oovem- 
ment  by  force  or  by  any  Illegal  or  unconsti- 
tutional methods".'  " 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"(a)  On  page  17.  at  the  end  of  line  4.  add 
the  word  'or'  and  between  lines  4  and  6 
Insert  the  following: 

'."'(3)  signed  by  one  or  more  Individuals 
to  the  effect  that  their  rights  under  section 
101  of  the  Labor-Management  ReporUng  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1968  have  been  or  are  about 
to  be  violated  by  any  labor  organization.'. 

"(b)  On  page  17.  line  9.  after  the  oommft, 
inaert  the  foUowlng:  'or  protect  the  rights 
guaranteed  in  section  101  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1969.'. 

"(c)  On  page  18.  between  lines  6  and  6, 
insert  the  foUowlng:  'rights  guaranteed  in 
section  101  ot  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  or  oT 

"(d)  On  page  18.  line  14,  before  the  pe- 
riod, insert  the  following:  'or  protect  the 
rights  guaranteed  In  section  101  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1969' 

"(e)  On  page  19.  Une  6.  before  the  period. 
insert  the  foUowlng:  'or  against  any  denial 
of  rights  guaranteed  In  section  101  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959' 

"(f)  On  page  19.  between  lines  17  and  18. 
insert  the  foUowlng:  'violations  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  in  section  101  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1969  ot  to' 

"(g)  On  page  28.  between  lines  14  and  16. 
insert  the  foUowlng  new  ttUe: 

'"tttlb    vn — ^BABOAnTDra    biobtb    or    taaoa 

OBCANIZATIOirS     WITH     BZCLUSIONABT     ICZlf- 
BERSHIP  POLIdBS 

"  'Section  9(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  colon,  and  the  foUowlng:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  labor  organization  which  does 
not  admit  to  membership  aU  of  the  em- 
ployees It  seeks  to  represent  in  a  imlt  appro- 
priate for  that  purpose,  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  generaUy  and  uniformly 
applicable  to  and  with  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  generally  and  uniformly  aeeorded 
to  all  members  thereof.  shaU  be  the  ezclvislve 
representative  <rf  employees  In  such  unit  for 
we  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  within 
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the  meaning  of  this  section.  Nothing  in 
the  foregoing  sentence  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  a  labor  organization  from  denying 
membership  to  any  person  on  the  ground 
that  such  person  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  of  an  organization  that 
beUeves  in  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force  w  by 
any  iUegal  or  unconstitutional  methods'." 

"(h)   On  page  28.  line  16.  strike  'VH'  and  in 
Ueu  thereof  Insert  'Vni'  ". 


DEDICATIONr  OF  CHAPELS  AT  THE 
NEW  YORK  INTERNA-nONAL  AIR- 
PORT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  witnessed  a  moving  demonstra- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  our  Nation 
is  committed  to  the  observance  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  toleration. 

Representatives  of  three  of  the  major 
religions  of  the  world  gathered  at  New 
York  International  Airport  to  break 
ground  for  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  Houses  of  Worship.  This  cere- 
mony, in  the  midst  of  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  one  of  our  country's  major 
airports,  vividly  underlined  the  impor- 
tance which  our  Nation  attaches  to 
spiritual  values.  It  was  a  historic  mo- 
ment and  I  was  privileged  to  Join  in  the 
dedication  exercises. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  stirring  address  which  Mr. 
Charles  Silver,  president  of  International 
Synagogue,  gave  at  this  dedication  cere- 
mony be  included  in  the  Rbcoro  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

ADDBSSS    BT    CHABLBS    H.    SILVBI,    PBBSIOBlfT, 

Intbbmational  SriTAaooDB,  AT  Joint 
OaoirMDBBBAXiNo  Cbbbmomibs  vob  Cath- 
ouc.  Pbotbstamt,  ams  Jbwish  Hoitbbs  op 
WoBSBip  at  Nbw  Yobk  Ihtbbkatiokal 
Aibpobt.  Jumb  28.  1968 


The  roar  of  hundreds  of  planes  and  the 
bustle  of  thoiisands  of  travelers,  coming  and 
going  to  and  from  all  of  the  far  places  of 
the  earth,  make  our  meeting  here  today  all 
tbe  more  meaningful. 

Tlie  purpose  for  which  we  gather  Is  dra- 
matic proof  that  rellglcMi  plays  a  dynamic 
part  in  mankind's  progress. 

Here,  as  we  break  ground  to  dedicate  our 
shrines  for  the  glory  of  God,  we  give  evidence 
of  religion's  vitality  In  the  world  of  today. 

We  Join  hands— Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews — ^to  affirm  the  xinlty  of  faith.  We  write 
a  new  chapter  In  the  book  of  brotherhood. 

The  sages  of  old  have  said  that  religion  Is 
a  bridge  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  we 
are  demonstrating  the  truth  that  all  men 
may  walk  upon  it  together  in  peace  and 
understanding. 

A  feeling  of  pride  must  weU  up  In  your 
hearts,  as  it  does  In  mine,  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  fuinilment  of  this  noble  proj- 
ect. An  even  better  word  would  be  "privi- 
leged." for  we  are  breaking  Q>lritual  bread 
together  even  as  we  break  ground  for  these 
tabernacles  that  will  rise  on  the  very  cross- 
roads of  the  heaveins. 

They  wiu  be  citadels  of  mankind's  better 
self,  symbols  of  human  dignity  and  eternal 
devotion  to  our  Creator. 

Their  soaring  walls  wlU  rise  like  wings  of 
tte  spirit,  stamping  across  tlM  skyways  of 
the  world  the  seal  of  man's  mutual  faith  in 
his  Maker. 
A  new  hope  to  growing  in  the  wortd. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  we  witnessed  an 
iinprecedented  and  heartwarming  e^iresslon 
of  universal  grief  when  two  of  our  dty's 


principal  diurehes.  Trinity  and  St.  Thomas, 
held  solemn  services  to  mark  the  i*fiirt1ng  of 
Pope  John.  In  a  great  Catholic  cathedral. 
16  Protestant  and  Greek  Orthodox  clergy, 
men  came  to  sit  at  the  altar  throughout  the 
entire  memorial  mass. 

TlieBe  incidents  are  unique  and  estramely 
significant.  In  mourning  together  the  loss 
of  thto  great  prince  of  goodness  and  peace, 
mankind  showed  veneration  not  only  for  hto 
person  but  for  the  Ideals  he  upheld.  These 
things,  like  the  declaration  of  grief  Issued 
by  the  New  York  board  of  rabbto  and  by 
other  synagogue  bodies  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Indicate  that  a  consummation  in  man- 
kind's quest  for  understanding  has  flnaUy 
been  reached,  and  we  are  giving  it  nolde 
expression  in  the  sanctuaries  we  will  build 
on  this  sacred  ground. 

We  are  proclaiming  that  we  all  seek  the 
same  God  even  though  we  take  separate 
paths. 

Through  reverence,  through  wonhlp. 
throtigh  the  quest  for  truth,  through  the 
pursuit  of  peace.  Justice,  freedom,  and  equal- 
ity, we  sanctify  this  day  and  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  better  tomorrow. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  relentless  war 
with  an  Implacable  enemy.  Our  foe  repre- 
sents ruthless  godlessness.  masquerading  as 
a  political  force,  beyond  conscience  and 
beyond  compromise.  There  to  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  need  to  combat  com- 
munism with  intercontinental  missiles,  and 
It  to  probably  tnie  that  we  must  be' pre- 
pared to  do  so  if  the  futxire  should  bring 
such  a  fearful  necessity. 

But  there  to  a  more  present  challenge. 
Tlito  democracy  which  we  cherish  can  sur- 
vive only  if  the  moral  values  and  high  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  created  can  still  be 
sustained. 

It  to  not  going  to  be  accomplished  by  men 
and  women  whose  ethical  and  spiritual  mus- 
cles have  become  flabby. 

It  will  take  tough-minded,  dear-thinking. 
Independent  and  responsible  human  beings 
Inspired  by  qualified  leadership  In  every 
category  of  hiunan  endeavor,  In  every  com- 
munity and  of  every  race  and  color. 

The  vision  and  the  vitality  for  thto  cru- 
sade against  thoee  who  would  undermine  our 
way  of  life  must  come  from  a  breed  of 
leadership  which  has  at  least  a  <moe-a-week 
kinship  with  a  church  or  synagogue. 

Por  they  will  have  to  be  men  of  charity 
and  compassion  as  well  as  courage  In  order 
to  weld  a  united  front  against  the  forces 
which  threaten  to  plunge  us  back  into  the 
dark  ages  of  clvUlzatlon.  We  stlU  have 
bigots  and  wltch-bumers  in  the  worid.  We 
stlU  have  would-be  Nazto,  incipient  Pascists 
and  all-too-active  Oommunlsts  burrowing 
within  our  own  borders. 

And  it  to  Uter  than  we  think.  We  must 
develop  throughout  our  land  an  Immedtote 
awareness  of  the  truth  that  we  are  our 
brothers'  keeper.  We  must  stamp  out  pov- 
erty. We  must  curb  the  power-hungry.  We 
must  meet  the  basic  human  wants  and  needs 
of  thoee  who  have  less  than  we.  We  must 
shelter  the  homeless,  welcome  the  wanderer 
*n<i  work  to  fashion  a  society  In  which  none 
are  despondent,  dependent  or  deprived. 

Tbto  to  religion  In  Its  most  positive  and 
active  sense.  It  Impoees  a  permanent  obli- 
gatloo  upon  us  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
welfare  of  others. 

And  we  should  not  wait  for  the  guns  to 
be  mounted  or  the  threat  of  war  from  with- 
out, or  among  ourselves,  bafcre  we  develop 
thto  deep  awareness  of  the  thin^  that  Ood 
demands  of  us.  Otherwise,  Hto  house  which 
we  each  dedicate,  today,  can  be  notlilng  but 
an  empty  shell,  and  He  will  not  live  ta  It. 

Since  the  signing  of  our  Oonstltntion  and 
Its  BUI  of  Rights  in  1791.  throughout  long 
eventful  years  and  many  Important  changes 
in  our  native  life  and  customs,  the  right  of 
every  American  to  "worship  God  aeoordlng 
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PROBUBICSIK  THE  SHOE  INDUSniY 


Ifr.  President.  I 

-,  the  increasing  problems 
taeed  by  the  sb  m  Industiy  in  the  Un&ed 
States.  A  hlgily  competitive  industry 
in  wliteh  a  mm  bar  of  smaU  firms  supply 
a  lavs*  part  of  he  market,  the  shoe  basi- 
ls now  pr^wed  from  abroad  as  wen 
as  at  home. 
Attboush  th4  present  eztoat  of  shoe 

_  M  percent  of 

prodaoMoa,  Jm  arts  have  laereased  more 
than  tM  petce  at  ofrer  tka  last  7 


while  our  own  exports  have  decreased 
by  St  peroeat  I  am  informed  by  the 
Commerce  Department  that  the  percent 
of  prMlts  after  taxes  is  only  l.l  percent. 
Moreover,  the  latest  estimates  Indicate 
an  8-percent  decline  in  shoe  production 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1963  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  last  year. 

It  is  clear  that  the  shoe  industry  is  in 
trouble  and  needs  whatever  assistance 
can  be  rendered.  Quotas  on  shoe  im- 
ptMTts  have  been  proposed  and  are  now 
under  study  in  various  branches  of  the 
Government.  Another  proposal  which 
also  merits  the  full  consideration  of  our 
Oovemment  Is  Increased  oversea  pro- 
motion. Trade  is  a  two-way  street  and 
it  is  a  dear  obligation  on  the  part  of 
our  Oovemment  to  press  for  new  mar- 
kets and  for  fairer  tariff  treatment  in 
many  countries  which  continue  to  dis- 
criminate against  n.s.  goods. 

The  Oommeroe  D^mrtment  informs 
me  that  UJBw  shoe  imxlnction  per  con- 
sumer is  now  3.65.  This  figure  has  been 
relatively  stable  for  the  last  6  years.  If 
the  consumer  would  only  buy  one  addi- 
tional pair  of  leather  shoes  each  year, 
the  Commerce  Department  suggests,  the 
problem  would  be  solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  called  this  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  executive 
agencies  ecmeemed  and  urged  full  and 
continuing  consideration  of  the  propos- 
als put  f (Hward  by  the  shoe  industry  and 
by  other  obaervers.  There  are  many 
areas  in  whieh  Oovemment  counsel  and 
assistance  can  be  important  for  this  in- 
dustry and  I  strongly  urge  our  Oovem- 
ment and  in  particular  the  Inter-Ag«icy 
Shoe  Committee  to  take  all  am^nvriato 
measures  tomeet  these  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  Joined  with 
a  number  of  other  Senators  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  re(iue8ttng  more  com- 
plete statistical  data  on  the  shoe  indus- 
try. We  are  also  asking  the  President 
to  consider  altering  into  negotiations 
with  the  principal  foreign  supplying  na- 
tions to  establish  quantitotive  limits  on 
shoe  exports.  Although  this  would  be  a 
drastic  solution,  it  certainly  must  be  con- 
sidered if  all  other  possibilities  are  not 
sufficient. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Racoaa  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Scieoee  Monitor  and  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Oommerce  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoko,  as  follows: 

(From   the  Christian  Science  Ifcmitor 

JTuly  1.  1O6S] 

UjS.  Shob  iMPowrp  Carncon 

(ByBlchardNeff) 

BoeroN.— la  Auburn.  ICalne.  today  more 

than  aoo  workers  faoe  the  ssarch  for  a  new 

Job. 

The  Wood  *  Smith  Shoe  Oo.  ended  op- 
erations VMday  aftsr  losftag  substaatlal  sums 
la  the  past  year.  A  pclaolpal  reasoa  for  the 
loesee,  according  to  eompaay  »*»^fliiT,  was 
oompetUlon  from  lOreiga  Importa. 

On  Thursday  this  weak,  a  petition  signed 
by  aaa  OonaNanMa  went  to  rrsaident  Ken- 
nedy urging  quick  action  for  proteettan  of 
the  UJS.  shoe  Industry  from  latports. 


The  two  events  are  obviously  related;  some 
000  communities  in  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
duce shoss,  and  many  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned— ^Just  like  Auburn,  lilalne— over  the 
steady,  rapid  rise  of  foreljpi  imports. 


BZrOBTS    DBCaSASB 

Imports  of  all  types  of  shoes  Into  the 
United  States  rose  man  than  600  percent 
from  196S  to  1982.  until  they  now  equal  8.9 
percent  of  domestic  production. 

During  the  same  peHod  American  exports 
decreased  88  percent. 

The  shoe  industry— of  which  New  England 
represents  a  major  part — has  gathered  the 
support  of  the  202  Congressmen  in  urging 
President  Kennedy  to  negotiate  voluntary 
quota  agreements  with  the  major  suoolvlna 
naUons.  *^*^'  ^ 

Marwell  Field,  executive  director  of  the 
New  EngUnd  Shoe  U  Leather  AsaoclaUon, 
confirmed  that  such  an  agreement  Is  sought 
with  Italy  and  Japan. 

Japaneee  Imports  have  risen  more  than  900 
percent  within  the  last  7  years,  while  Italian 
imports  have  Jumped  I400  percent. 

OORON    PACT    CmD 

Mr.  Field  said  that  an  agreement  with 
either  or  both  of  these  nations  should  be 
patterned  after  the  long-term,  19-natlon  cot- 
ton textile  agreement  negotiated  lUHler  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  leadership.  The  cotton 
pact  establishes  volimtary  quotas  for  each 
cotton  textile-exporting  nation  In  the  agree- 
ment. 

Appeals  for  higher  tariffs,  said  Mr.  Field, 
are  of  Uttle  value.  The  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion Is  too  greatly  restricted  by  its  rules  in 
hiking  tariffs,  and  most  of  an.  "a  doubling  of 
the  duties  wouldn't  do  any  good"  because 
wages  are  so  much  lower  in  Italy  and  Japan, 
he  stated. 

AovsanaiMO  aovocated 

Average  Japanese  hourly  wage  in  the  foot- 
wear industry  is  38  cents  an  hour;  in  Italy  it 
is  49  cents.  Average  American  hourly  waae 
Is  »1.95. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  req>onsive  the 
Kennedy  administration,  which  la  committed 
to  a  freer  trade  policy,  will  be  to  the  shoe 
producers'  situation.  Christian  A.  Herter. 
chief  trade  negotiator,  and  some  State  De- 
partment officials  have  so  far  maintained 
that  no  protection  should  be  given  the  do- 
mestic woolen  textile  Industry,  if  this  pro- 
tection meana  cutting  back  oversea  sales  to 
the  United  States. 

Some  observers  within  the  shoe  Industry 
Itself  feel,  additionally,  that  shoe  firms  must 
advertise  and  promote  their  products  better 
within  the  United  Statee.  "The  llndustry 
must  stop  making  shoes  and  start  selling 
footwear."  said  one  expert  recently. 

Moreover,  some  Department  of  C<»unerce 
officials  feel  the  shoe  Industry  could  sen 
more  overseas,  despite  the  differoices  In  wage 
scales,  because  of  superior  qiuOity  and  styling 
in  s<Hne  types  of  American  shoes. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Commerce  fore- 
casts a  decline  this  year  In  Imports  of  lower 
qiuaity  footwear  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 
This  is  expected,  said  one  offlclta,  prlmarUy 
becatise  American  purchasers  have  found 
that  domestic  shoes,  though  they  may  cost 
Buxe,  often  wear  much  better. 

U.S.  DZPABTICKNT  OF  COMMXaCX, 

OmCS  OP  THX  SCCSXTABT, 

WaOiington.  D.C^  June  25. 19€3. 

Hon.  KXKNXTB  KSATQfO, 

us.  Senate, 
Washington,  DjO. 

DaaaSBWAToaKBATXiro:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  May  17.  1983.  to  Secretary  Hodges 
on  the  problems  of  the  leather  footwear  in- 
dustry: Ftast,  as  a  starting  point,  let  ma 
set  forth  certaia  known  stattstlos  of  the 
industry  aad  Its  Import  situation. 
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If  ws  regard  the  UJ3.  production  in  pairs 
plus  the  Imports  in  pairs  as  equal  to  the 
U.S.  market,  then  the  percentage  figure 
shows  the  share  of  the  potential  marketthat 
imports  have  captured.  Clearly,  the  per- 
centage Is  growing  ss  is  the  palrage.  How- 
ever, to  stop  here  would  be  to  overlook  other 
salient  points  that  put  the  hnport  queetlon 
in  proper  perspeetlva.  ^ 

The  United  Statea  currently  enjoys  a  f avor- 
»"•  ««°«»»  teKle  bi^ance  Vlth  Se  mlj« 
exporters   of   leather   shoes    to   the   United 

SSS'^t'f^*^^*  ^^^y-  *°'*  '*P»^'  '»»°  «^^ 

^^^l  '«  78  percent  of  the  leather  shoe 
toports  TO  raise  tariffs  (Which  the  industry 
r«T.  ♦^IT^^  *"  ^  ^^^  <J"o**"  (which  the 
JSf  .^[L5*^  "^^^  ''o^^d  ^  *o  Jeopardlae 
the  exports  to  these  and  other  areas,  thereby 
transferring  the  danu«e  of  one  Industry  to 
free  2-tJle         *^  PresenUy  gaining  thr^h 

The  shoe  Industry  Itself  indicates  that  It 
ta  operating  at  only  60  to  70  percent  of  its 

Imports  compound  the  problem,  nevertheless. 
It  Is  not  even  the  major  cause  of  the  80  to  40 
pwcent  of  unused  capacity.  Here,  the  in- 
dustry  places  the  blame  on  Imports  for  a 
sltuauon  Where  (a)  chronic  o^piSty 
(b)  ease  of  entry  hito  the  industrVTJS 

I«rt  liS^""^,*?'  industry  between  1951 
and  1963  out  of  1.300  factories  operaUng  to 

1961  and  1982  out  of  1,400  factories  of  1951 

^J-  *i?*?°*^  •"  "**•  *»««»«  problems  and 
ones  which  must  be  tackled  before  any  la^ 
Ing  solution  U  found  for  this  Industry 

DlS^SlS^'i;  ""^  ""^  •"""  production 
M^vSsi^eglOi'Jrp^^S^r 


Balance  of  todustry,  48.4  percent  of  Indus- 

StkJTif  ^\  5^"^*  ^  «^  coordinated 
market  stimulation  by  the  firms.  Indeed 
to  increase  oonsiuner  consumption  by  one 
and  one-half  pairs  per  person  would  vir- 
tually change  the  Industry's  picture  from 
overcapacity  to  undercapacity. 
Labor  Department  statistics  do  not  show 

decUne  la  all  shoe  workers  employed  Includ- 
ing production  workers  or  the  decline  In 
^  ,^55?"*"°°  workers  alone  between  1956 
and  1981  can  be  attributed  to  laborsavlng 
«r/*^*i*''-i"^  assembly,  faster  convey^ 
ors)  rather  than  Imports,  because  the  total 
iot  ,»?  °®  palrage  produced  Increases  from 
,  ,S,?*.°°  P*^  *°  ""  *o  ^  mll"on  pain 
S«.  i  ^o^***  °'  ■  production  worker  de- 
dine  of  7.800  persons. 
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tory  and  offering  comfort  when  an  elec- 
tion was  lost.  She  Is  survived  by  a  son 
and  four  daughters  and  several  grand- 
chJldren.  Mid  I  extend  to  the  famU>  Mrs. 
Bible's  and  my  heartfelt  condolSces. 

THE  EMERY  COUNTY  PROJECT  IN 
UTAH 
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Wnally,  the  argument  that  imports  have 

taxes  in  the  whole  leather  industry  includ- 
ing leather  shoes  or  a  return  on  stockhold- 
ers equity  correlate  somewhat. 
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equity 


4.4 

6.2 
8.2 
5.8 
6.9 
7.1 


Yesr 

Prodnntion 
pairs) 

Jan.  1 
popnladOB 
(milUoDs) 

Pair*  per 
person 

1962. 

1961 

I960. 

1989. 

1938 

1967 

1966. 

674.6 
686.9 
638.0 
669.7 
610.7 
606.6 
601.7 

185 
183 
179 
176 
174 
171 
16t 

1.66 
8.48 

8.48 
3.76 
3.80 
8.66 
3.67 

The  pocttitage  return  on  equity  reflects 
less  oorrehttlon  with  increased  Imports  than 

1^«'*!?*?***' P""*  »"*^  *•««••  However, 
J2^S  /V*,'  ^P°^  "«"  at  a  lower  point  in 
1958  (1.7  percent  of  UA  production),  the 

«  U»n  the  U.S.  average  of  aU  manufacturers 
of  6.8  percent.  Clearly,  we  are  dealing  wUh 
a  tow  m»xtia  todustry  whose  chronirprob- 

iS^^^^^'Lf"  "^"icant  or  more  so  than 
its  tariff  problem.  ^^ 

rb»  Oommeroe  Department  and  the  Inter- 
t^T^  ^**  committee  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  sthnulate  todustry  talks  on  ttsL 
f^^^**^  of  industry  need  rather  than  let- 
ting the  tariff  question  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  pressure. 

Stocerely. 

_  .     _^  J.  F.  COUJNS, 

Director.  Ogtce  of  Trade  Adiwtment. 


It  app««  that,  to  spite  of  economlo  proa- 
Perlty.  leisure  thne  growth,  new  tren^Tto 
discount  merchandising,  etc..  thel2Sth« 
t^a^^  todustey  has  been  unable  to  tot«eS 

sEL  a?f!SL!^  r*"^  price  of  a  leather 
•noe  at  factory  value  was  only  as.80  a  nalr 
or  86  (approximately)  at  retail'  This  hrtogs 
w.  to  the  potot  where  it  U  obvtous  thatS 
large  number  of  firms  to  the  todustry  (wtti? 

^^p  four  companies.  ».4  peroeat  of  hidw- 
^•rt  4M  oooipanles.  au  pereent  eg  tutw- 


DEATH  OP  MRS.  PAT  McCARRAN 
-  i^^™*-  Mf-  President,  it  is  with 
%^de^  wnse  of  sadness  that  I  report  the 
wsstag  last  night  of  M«.  Pat  iSSmSi 
S^'SS^  **'  "^  illustrious  predecessor! 
IS'-r*'^^^'I^  ^^"  «*»'*<*«»  with  a  heart 
;SS?^/S^  ^  "^'  "ccumbtagaJ 
W^J^tely  6  pjn.  As  one  who  was 
Pnyjeged  to  know  her  for  many  years  I 
r«ltaed  the  Important  partlheJCSl  in 

her  husband  which  spanned  abMhiS 

roie.  Mr.  Frerident,  yet  she  was  a  tuldtaff 

nattlea,  cnlttaff  with  him  at  ttee  of  vie- 


Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
^w  Sl^*^  ceremonies  for  the  Joes 
VaUey  Dam.  the  major  unit  of  the  EmeS 
County  reclamaUon  project.    The  dam- 

Salt  lAke  City,  in  a  remote  and  water- 
short  land  in  the  State  of  Utah 

niiifSif**  ^  *  ^°y°°  between  sagebrush 
clad  hills  the  site  was  chosen  because  a 
dam  located  there  will  hold  andl^^? 
every  drop  of  water  in  the  North  DSSon 
area,  Seeley  Creek  and  the  Swayze  dx3n- 
f^«n"i**^*'^!r»^**"^  potot.   A  lake 
a  mile  long  and  3.5  miles  wide  wHI  be 
crated,  and  from  it  water  will  be  re- 
;^f?  ^  ^P^  "*«  domestic  needs  of 
the  towns  of  Huntington  and  Cleveland. 
S  ^l^T^^^^  =n»ery  County,  and  for 
the  ftUl  IrrlgaUon  of  770  new  V^crS^and 
the   supplemental   irrigation  of   18.000 
acres.    The  lake  itself  will  be  the  center 
SL^^^'^'^^i^^  complex.  Including  good 
fl^Wng  and  boating,  and  should  atSS 
htmdreds  of  recreationlsts  each  yearto 
this  scenic  mountain  area. 

It  Is  difficult  to  express" in  words  what 
the  (instruction  of  the  Joes  VaUey  Dam 
and  toie  remaining  works  of  the  Emersf 
County  project,  will  mean  to  the  peopte 
?i„?l^  **"*•.  "^^^  **»e  groundbreS- 
iSJ^L^"^*  2°'  '^'^  ^e  burst  of  sound 
echoed  ttirough  the  vaUey.  several  mo- 
ments  of  complete  sUence  foUowed     I 
am  sure  there  were  few  dry  eyes  among 
SX2i  ""*  temporarily  erected  woodei 
Platform,  or  out  among  the  people  of 
the  county  who  sat.  row  on  row    «S 
benches  In  the  sun  and  the  sagebush 
It   seems   almost   Impossible   that    the 
Emery  County  project  was  on  the  way 

?a^1SS2f  *  i;^*^^-  E^C'ybody  there 
had  worked  so  long  and  hard  for  It  that 
the  prospect  of  the  rich  soU  and  «ie 

S!?i*  2?»5°?  "'<'  ^'"'tog  water  taps 
mat  It  would  bring  seemed  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  Let  me  assure  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  come  from  the  water- 
UTS  *^  of  the  East  and  the  South 
mat  there  ia  nothing  more  dramatic  In 
myiwurt  of  the  world-no  moment  more 
memorable  or  heartwarming— than  the 
m^n^t  when  a  reclamation  project  Is 

«*^P^^®**  "*®  Emery  County  really 

starts,  however,  as  the  dieam  of  forward- 

octog,  civte-mlnded  cltlsens  iSTbre 

to  promote  its  interests.  One  of  these 
men  was  Ronald  J.  Dyches.  whose  death 
only  a  few  months  before  the  ground- 
«>f«*in«  eeremoDles  removed  from  the 
platform  one  of  the  dam's  most  dedicated 

5IS?^*°k;  '^°»nyy«"  Mr.  Dyches 
devoted  himself  nnstlntlngly  to  the 
Bnery  Coqnty  project  He  received  no 
^WMjtto  f or  hi.  wortt-ft  w»i  done 
«ttrely  In  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Emery   Countj.    He   saw   IheHSSert 
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through  Its  au  iiorization  by  the  Con- 
greas.  m  a  put  of  the  great  Colorado 
River  project,  and  then  followed  It 
through  its  pbu  ming  stage,  and  the  first 
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construction  fi  ods.  which,  incidentally 
were  written  in  o  the  fiscal  year  1963  In- 
terior appropriations  bill  at  my  urging 
by  the  Senate  tkiqim^niations  Commit- 
tee.   Mr.  Dy^!8  continued  his  strong 


Emery  County  project 
he  closing  days  of  his 
most  regrettable  that  he 
seen  the  fruition  of  his 


interest  ir  the 
right  through 
life,  and  It  was 
could  not  have 
dream. 

Tribute  should  also  be  paid  to  the 
many  other  loot  1  citizens  who  worked  so 
steadily  and  SiUlessly  for  the  Emery 
County  project,  the  county  commis- 
sioners, and  t  le  many  others  whose 
names  are  too  i  lumerous  to  mention 

Even  though  the  U.S.  Congress  must 
actually  author!  se  a  reclamation  project, 
and  provide  th<  money  to  be  loaned  to 
the  water  usert  to  build  it.  and  even 
though  a  projet  t  miut  be  planned  and 
constoucted  by  he  Biireau  of  Reclama- 
tion, few  of  1  lem  ever  get  off  the 
ground  but  for  t  le  vision  and  dedication 
of  the  local  peo  »le  who  first  conceive  it. 
and  who  then  lold  and  work  for  that 
concept  until  pie  project  becomes  a 
reality. 


NEW  YORK 
OLEN 


TI  £ES 


EDITORIAL  'THE 
(kANYON   DAM" 


Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
somewhat  surpi  sed  to  read  in  the  re- 
doubtable New  ''  'ork  Times  of  July  5  an 
editorial  which  showed  not  only  an 
awesfxne  lack  cr  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  y  rater  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  ITest — but  considerable 
bias. 

I  am  referrini  to  the  editorial  which 
called  the  dosij  ig  of  the  floodgates  of 
the  Olen  Canyon  Dam  a  "tragedy"  to 
conservation  efl  >rts  because  when  the 
waters  of  the  Co  orado  River  are  backed 
up  in  their  chai  tnel  they  will  flood  out 
Olen  Canyon.  "  )ne  of  the  outstanding 
natural  scenic  pi  »ces  anywhere."  There 
follow  several  pi  ragraphs  mourning  the 
loss  of  Olen  im<  er  the  "silty  waters  of 
Lake  Powell"  (w  th  never  a  word  on  the 
added  beauty  of  i  green  lake  in  red  can- 
yons), and  then  the  incredible  conclu- 
sion that  there  s  some  very  real  doubt 
that  the  dam  wis  ever  really  needed. 

I  hesitate.  M'.  President,  to  brand 
editorial  comm(  nt  in  this  respected 
metropolitan  daj  ly  as  nonsense,  but  in 
this  case  I  am  afraid  that  is  exactly 
what  it  Is. 

It  is  true,  as  fftie  editorial  points  out. 
that  Olen  Canycn  was  a  "gentle,  inti 
mate  canyon"  of  considerable  scenic  in- 
terest, but  we  ha  re  dozens  of  canyons  of 


equal  gentleness 
and  Arizona,  and 


and  intimacy  in  Utah 
I  many  others  which  are 
equally  spectacul  ir  examples  of  the  type 
of  erosional  grai  deur  in  which  we  spe- 
cialize. The  woids  "gentle"  and  "inti- 
mate" are  usual!  fr  reserved  by  us  west- 
erners for  the  ush  green  scenery  of 
some  parts  of  th  >  eastern  and  southern 
regions  of  this  country.    Our  red  rock 

flamboyant. 

it  when  any  area  with 


canyons  are  more 
I  always  regret 
any  degree  of  scei  lic  attractiveness  is  ob- 


literated through  the  march  of  prog- 
ress— through  the  onrush  of  civiliza- 
tion— but  I  know  that  inevitably  some 
areas  must  change.  If  we  preserved 
every  section  of  Utah  which  has  scenic 
value,  we  would  have  to  erect  a  "no 
tre^ass"  sign  on  at  least  half  of  our 
State. 

We  have  been  working  for  some  time 
now  to  single  out  the  choicest  of  our 
scenic  wonders,  the  most  breathtaking  of 
our  natwal  phenomena,  and  to  open 
tliem  up  for  the  exhilaration  of  all  of  the 
people  of  America.  We  have  already  set 
aside  Bryce  Canyon  and  Zion  National 
Parks,  and  it  is  through  Utah  that  peo- 
ple reach  the  Inspiring  northern  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  We  have  also  estab- 
lished Cedar  Breaks  National  Monu- 
ment. Capitol  Reef  National  Monument. 
Natural  Bridges  National  Monument, 
Arches  National  Moniiment,  Dinosaur 
National  Monument.  Rainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument,  Timpanogas  Cave 
National  Monument,  and  the  Hovenweep 
National  Monument — each  of  them  a 
scenic  or  archeological  jewel  in  its  own 
right. 

Our  Utah  State  Park  Commission  is 
moving  to  reserve  other  spectacular 
areas  as  State  parks — Dead  Horse  Point, 
the  Circle  Cliffs  Petrified  Forest,  Goose- 
necks of  the  San  Juan.  Cove  Port,  Goblin 
Valley,  the  Coral  Pink  Sand  Dunes, 
Kodachrome  Flats,  Dixie  State  Park,  and 
the  Wasatch  Mountain  State  Park— to 
name  only  a  few. 

And  last,  but  most  certainly  not  least. 
I  have  a  bill  before  Congress  to  encom- 
pass what  is  probably  the  most  superb 
area  of  windswept  sculpture  and  the 
finest  series  of  entrenched  river  mean- 
ders in  the  world,  in  a  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park.  This  area  is  upstream  from 
Glen  Canyon  on  the  Colorado  River,  and 
it  has  a  veritable  network  of  crimson, 
white,  and  purple  walled  canyons 
through  which  the  river  winds  endlessly. 
Some  of  these  canyons  have  oakset  glens 
and  grassy  alcoves,  while  others  are 
walled  by  sheer  cliffs.  But  there  is  every 
kind  of  canyon  scenery  one  could  want. 
In  addition,  nature  has  fashioned  a 
stately  treasure  trove  of  cathedrals, 
minarets,  sphres,  needles,  domes  and 
mesas — fabulous  in  effect.  Prehistoric 
Indian  dwellings  and  petrographs  are 
bonus  attractions. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
anyone  who  sees  Canyonlands  will  agree 
that  it  contains  the  same  charm  and 
beauty  and  interest  of  Glen  Canyon. 
Glen  is  all  there  in  Canyonlands,  and 
more  so.  Perhaps  someone  should  offer 
to  fiy  the  New  York  Times  editorial  staff 
over  the  proposed  Canyonlands  area,  so 
they  can  see  how  much  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  Colorado  River  remains 
not  only  almost  untouched,  but  unex- 
plored. I  am  sure  they  would  be  at  least 
as  impressed  as  were  my  western  sena- 
torial colleagues  who  by  a  quirk  of  fate, 
were  fiying  over  Canyonlands  on  the 
same  day  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
appeared. 

But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  mourned  the  loss 
of  Olen  Canyon  which  concerned  me. 
This  is  a  natural  reaction  of  the  con- 
servation minded— and  I  consider  myself 


one — when  we  do  not  have  enough 
knowledge  for  perspective.  What 
worries  me  Js  the  suggestion  in  the  edi- 
torial that  the  construction  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  was  unnecessary. 

Proud  as  we  are  of  our  western  seen-- 
ery,  and  anxious  as  we  are  to  show  it  off 
to  the  rest  of  the  country,  we  can  never 
forget  for  one  moment  that  our  great, 
overriding  concern  must  always  be  to 
make  the  best  and  most  beneficial  use  of 
our  water  resources.  We  cherish  and 
conserve  every  drop  of  water,  be  it  "silty" 
or  crystal  clear.  Without  continued 
water  development,  progress  in  the  West 
would  grind  to  a  halt. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program,  many  of  the  cases  of  set- 
tlement and  development  which  dot  the 
poorly  watered  areas  of  the  West  simply 
would  not  exist.  Continued  reclamation 
development  is  essential  if  this  section  of 
the  country  is  to  continue  well  popu- 
lated, thriving,  and  self-supporting. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Olen  Canyon 
Dam  Itself  is  not  a  diversion  dam.  It  is 
a  storage  and  power  dam.  one  of  several 
dams  whose  storage  and  power  revenues 
will  make  feasible  reclamation  projects 
throughout  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin.  One  of  these  projects  Is  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project,  now  in  the  initial  plan- 
ning stage.  When  completed,  central 
Utah  will  bring  irrigation  and  municipal 
water  to  the  very  heartland  of  my  State 
of  Utah. 

It  is  not  as  though  we  in  the  West 
were  asking  the  East  and  the  South  to 
pay  for  oiu-  reclamation  projects.  Most 
of  the  money  wliich  goes  into  them  is  a 
loan,  which  is  paid  back  by  the  water 
and  power  users  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  projects  which  are  built  in  this 
fashion  are  too  big  and  too  costly  to  be 
planned  and  constructed  without  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

From  the  moment  a  major  reclama- 
tion dam  is  started,  it  has  an  infiuence 
on    the    business    in    practically    every 
State.     Only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
construction  dollar  is  actually  spent  at 
the  damsite — the  rest  goes  into  the  re- 
maining States.    Once  the  dam  is  oper- 
ating, the  farms  and  towns  and  indus- 
tries which  are  created  in  its  wake  pour 
tax  dollars  into  the  TJS.  Treasury,  and 
the  wealth  created  spreads  through  com- 
merce, and  ultimately  enriches  everyone. 
Surely   the  New  York  Times   knows 
this.    If  doubts  were  raised  about  the 
necessity  of  the  dam  because  of  the  mis- 
conception   that    more    irrigated    land 
brought  into  cultivation  contributes  to 
our  massive  farm  surpluses,  then  they 
shotild  be  dispelled.    Contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief,  farm  siu-pluses  are  confined  to 
a  small  number  of  crops,  most  of  which 
are  not  grown  on  irrigated  lands.     By 
and  large  the  crops  produced  under  ir- 
rigation hi  the  West  are  those  which 
are  in  great  demand  and  enjoy  ready 
markets.     And,   of   course,    irrigation's 
contribution  to  our  national  diet  through 
production  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  livestock  products  is  well  known. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  we 
must  conclude  that  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  on  the  Olen  Canyon  Dam  was 
ill  conceived  and  unfortunate.  I  trust 
that  it  will  be  the  last  of  its  kind. 
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I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
In  question  be  carried  In  the  COmokks- 
siovAi.  RscoBs  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoou), 
as  follows: 

Thb  Glen  Canton  Dak 
Earlier  tills  year  the  floodgates  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  were  doeed,  signaling  the  com- 
pletion of  a  major  engineering  feat  to  con- 
trol the  Colorado  River  for  hydroelectric 
power  and  irrigation.  Now  the  flow  hu 
been  halted  halfway  up  the  nearly  200-mile- 
long  Olen  Canyon,  from  northern  Arizona 
northeastward  acroas  eouthem  Utah,  as  the 
waters  fill  in  behind  the  dam. 

Many  who  knew  the  Glen  say  it  was  the 
gentlest,  most  intimate  of  the  mighty 
canyons  of  the  Colorado,  indeed  one  of  the 
outstanding  natxiral  scenic  places  anywhere 
In  America.  In  1869.  when  the  first  survey 
boat  trip  was  made  down  the  river,  John 
Wesley  Powell  (after  whom  the  reservoir  la 
to  be  named)  found  infinitely  fascinating 
the  variety  of  natimd  featiues  of  this  un- 
usual canyon:  "past  these  towering  monu- 
ments, past  these  mounded  billows  of  orange 
sandstone,  past  these  oak-set  glena.  past 
these  fern-decked  alcoves,  past  these  miiral 
curves,  we  gUde  hour  after  hoxir.  st<vping 
now  and  then,  sa  our  attention  is  arrested 
by  some  new  wonder." 

The  eradication  of  so  beautiful  a  land 
presents  a  puzzling  commentary  on  the  val- 
ues of  our  society.  Glen  Canyon  could 
have  been  placed  beside  Tosemite  or  Yellow- 
stone to  ixisplre  future  generations  with  its 
unsurpassed  natural  beauty.  Instead,  the 
loss  of  Glen  beneath  the  eUty  waters  of  ^-^tti 
PoweU  will  surely  become  one  of  the  trage- 
dies of  the  conservation  effort  in  the  20th 
century.  Compoxmding  the  tragedy  is  the 
very  real  doubt  that  the  dam  to  actuaUv 
needed.  ' 

As  the  Sierra  Club  poinU  out  in  Its  mag- 
nificent new  book.  -Tlie  Place  No  One  Knew: 
Glen  Canyon  on  the  Colorado."  the  loss  of 
Glen  can  become  a  lesson  for  the  future  a 
lesson  to  Amo-icans  that  our  faUure  vigor- 
ously to  protest  the  best  of  our  scenic  herit- 
age means  we  are  sure  to  lose  a  great  deal 
of  It. 


the  average  American  boy  or  glrL  How 
long  can  this  country  afford  to  permit 
the  accidental  location  of  wealth  in  the 
country  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
our  children  shall  be  educated?  How 
much  longer  can  we  afford  to  waste  mi- 
developed  brainpower  of  our  dtiaens 
because  of  the  unequal  locations  of  our 
centers  of  wealth? 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wyoming, 
Senator  Oale  W.  McOke,  who  said  in  a 
recent  address  in  Lantdng,  Mich. : 

More  lame  alibis  have  been  invented  to  do 
nothing  about  education  than  in  any  other 
field. 

What  is  happening  hi  Utah  is  only  a 
sample  of  what  we  can  expect  in  State 
after  State  unless  we  take  the  bit  in  our 
teeth  and  do  what  must  inevitably  be 
done  to  assure  higher  and  more  nearly 
equal  school  opportunities  for  the  youth 
of  America. 

Certainly  this  great  country  has  the 
abiUty  to  break  the  impasse  which  now 
delays  our  consideration  of  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  demanding  our 
attention  in  this  session— the  problem  of 
Federal  support  to  schools. 


CONSTITUENT  MAIL 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
NATIONS  SCHOOM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  hi  my  home 
State  of  Utah,  school  controversy  is  in 
progress  which  has  received  national  at- 
tenUon.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  na- 
nonal  noUce  centers  on  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Governor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  professional  teachers  organization 
on  the  other. 

If  we  strip  this  controversy  of  its  su- 
perficial aspects,  and  look  beneath  the 
surface,  it  becomes  crystal  clear  that  this 
is  not  a  shnple  argument  between  the 
teachers  and  an  unyielding  Oovemor  It 
Is  a  symptom  of  a  basic  failure  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  face  up 
to  its  responsibillUes  to  the  boys  and  gh-ls 
of  America.  And  what  is  happening  to- 
day hi  Utah  could  happen  tomorrow  in 
many  other  States. 

The  State  of  Utah  is  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  Federal  equaliza- 
tion support  for  the  Nation's  schools. 
No  State  exceeds  Utah  hi  the  amount  of 
^ort  It  makes  to  support  its  schools. 
Yet  this  relatively  great  effort  does  not 
permit  Utah  to  pay  comparable  salaries 
to  Its  teachers,  or  to  spend  wlthhi  $76  of 
tne  amoimt  spent  for  the  education  of 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  a  State  of  only  350.000 
people,  I  was  hnpressed  early  hi  the  ses- 
sion with  both  the  high  quaUty  and  large 
quantity  of  constituent  mail  reaching 
my  office.  Unlike  some  Senators,  I  re- 
ceive very  little  out-of-State  mail,  but 
there  is  daily  a  great  amount  of  cor- 
respondence from  rural  and  urban  areas 
throughout  Wyoming.  One  such  letter 
from  Laramie  Insurance  executive,  Don- 
ald W.  Bunn.  I  should  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

Mr.  Bunn  expresses  his  concern  over 
reports  of  a  recent  decrease  In  the  quan- 
tity of  proeconomy  letters  to  Wash- 
ington. He  writes  hi  part:  "May  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  still  very  much  opposed 
to  all  of  our  deficit  spending  programs." 
Among  these  he  cites  area  redevelop- 
ment, the  mass  transit  bill,  youth  unem- 
ployment, and  public  works  proposals, 
all  of  which  he  quite  correctly  notes  are 
deserving  of  a  resounding  defeat. 

I  want  to  assure  Mr.  Bunn  and  my  col- 
leagues that  in  the  ofllce  of  this  Wyoming 
Senator  there  has  been  no  decrease— in- 
deed there  has  been  an  increase — In  the 
correqjondence  from  the  proeconomy 
forces,  from  Americans  concerned  about 
the  philosophy  of  this  administration, 
and  from  those  of  us  who  see  only  a' 
stronger  Central  Government  resulting 
from  much  of  the  so-called  must  legis- 
lation facing  the  Congress. 

Like  most  of  my  correspondence,  this 
letter  does  not  use  extravagant  language. 
It  does  not  p<»itfficate.  It  is  not  replete 
with  hyperboles.  It  states  hi  a  concise 
matter-of-fact  manner  the  concern  of 
an  American  citizen  for  the  course  on 
which  our  ship  of  state  is  onbarked. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcokd  Mr.  Bunn's  letter 
of  July  9,  pohiting  to  It  as  an  exceUent 
example  of  the  type  of  constituent  cor- 
respondence which  affects  the  cotu-se  of 
legislation  In  this  body. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rcooao 
as  follows: 

, ^  9uvt  9.  1»6S. 

Senator  Mxlwasb  Sncpaow. 
Senmte  Offiee  BuiUUng, 
WmAington.  DX7. 

D«A«  Sbmatgk  SncnoM:  I  have  just  been 
reading  the  latest  Congressional  Action  Leg- 
islative Bxilletin  and  I  note  therein  an  in- 
dlcaUon  that  an  "increasing  number  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators  among  the  pro- 
economy  forces  are  piualed  by  a  recent 
decrease  In  the  quantity  of  letters  reflecting 
interest  and  concern  about  the  need  to  right 
the  slant  toward  greater  deficit  spending  " 
May  I  assure  you  that  I  am  stm  very  much 
of^xMed  to  all  our  deficit  qiending  programs 
most  especially  such  ridiculous  items  as 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  which 
only  takes  Jobs  from  a  prosperous  area  and 
transfers  them  to  a  depressed  area  and 
evolves  Itself  into  a  poUtieal  ttxA  with  rastly 
unfavorable  consequences.  In  the  same  cat- 
egory the  mass  transit,  youth  employment 
and  public  works  proposals  are  aU  deserving 
of  a  resounding  defeat. 

Please  advise  any  of  yowr  fellow  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  most  espedally  thoae  on 
committees  directly  connected  with  spending 
bills  of  aU  kinds,  that  many  of  us  believe 
the  time  has  eome  to  halt  the  trend  toward 
socialism  and  iU  attendant  Ula.  We  must 
act  strongly  and  courageously  to  defeat 
ttU)ee  who  would  "bury  us"  not  only  without 
but  also  within  our  country. 

I  see  no  reason  that  anyone  diould  be 
y^^"  ^  **"  "decrease  In  quantity  of 
letters  as  I  am  postttve  that  many  of  us 
feel  it  neee«JMry  to  express  our  oplnlan  on 
the  matter  only  once  and  that  this  aotnion 
should  then  stand.  «»»"««i 

*K^*T-"!i  "-ured  that  I  do  appreciate 
that  fact  that  you  are  oppoeed  to  these 
ridiculous  spending  proposals  and  have  evi- 
oeneed  this  opposition  by  your  vote.  Thank 
you  for  your  attempts  at  sound  government 
Sincerely  yours, 

DowAXA  W.  Buinr. 


ALASKA    NATIVES    SEEK    SERVICE 
CORPS  AID 

Mr.  BARTLBTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  spoken  before  of  S.  1321,  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  bffl.  of  which  I  am 
a  coeponsor.  This  proposal,  designed  to 
provide  a  ready  means  by  which  more 
fortunate  Americans  may  assist  their 
less-fortunate  neighbor,  is  hi  the  best 
tradition  of  our  country.  I  support  it 
without  qualification. 

The  native  people  of  Alaska  are  a 
brave,  resourceful  people.  They  are 
moving  hito  modem  American  society  at 
a  rapid  pace.  It  is  not  easy  The  hard- 
ships and  adjustments  have  been  most 
difficult  for  the  people.  There  la  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  National 
Service  Corps  can  be  of  veir  great  help 
to  the  Alaska  native  people.  . 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that 
this  view  is  held.  Just  as  strong^,  by  the 
Honorable  WilUam  R.  Anderson.  Special 
Consultant  to  the  President  on  National 
Service  Corps  matters  and  Director  of 
the  President's  Study  Oroup. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  five  letters,  asking  service 
corps  assistance,  may  be  printed  into  the 
Recobd  at  this  point.  The  first  is  from 
the  village  of  Ambler,  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Cleveland,  president  of  the 
village   council.    The   second   letter   Is 
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written  by  Mi  Simecm  Mountain,  secre- 
tary of  the  dt '  of  Nulato.  It  is  counter- 
signed by  And  rew  Johnson.  Dennis  Silas, 
Jr..  Bmer  Mi  nook,  and  Fred  W.  Som- 
mer.  also  of  >  ulato.  The  third  letter  is 
written  in  bd  laU  of  the  village  council 
of  Arctic  ViU«  e  by  Mr.  Andrew  Williams. 
It  is  eoimter8|gned  by  Trimble  Gilbert. 
"  "  ,  James  Gilbert,  and  the 
Trltt    Ttae  fourth  letter 


July  16 


Abraham  Jolii. 
Reverend  Isaa ; 


is  from  John  Eulowbi.  secretary  of  the 
native  village  of  Savoonga.  The  fifth 
and  last  letter  li  from  Mr.  Alec  Aloysius. 
president  of  tl  e  Council  of  Kalskag. 

I  also  ask  ui  animous  consent  that  the 
letter  which  have  addressed  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  stropgly  supporting  the  appli- 
!  AlaslEa  native  people,  be 
the  RiccMw  at  this  point, 
no  objection,  the  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
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AifBi.n,  Alaska. 

July  1,  1963. 
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We  prefer  to  have  someone  come  here  to 
help  with  community  development.  We  are 
planning  to  move  about  a  couple  miles  from 
here  so  well  need  aU  the  help  we  can  get. 
We're  moving  to  a  higher  groimd  to  get  out 
of  the  flood.  We  sure  had  a  big  flood  thU 
year.     We  lost  almost  everything  we  had. 

We  have  about  160  adults  and  160  children 
here. 

We  have  log  cabins;  about  five  people  Uve 
In  each  house.  We  have  lots  of  logs  nearby 
to  build  new  homes,  but  most  of  us  don't 
have  the  money  to  buy  windows,  doors,  and 
Iiunber.  I  think  the  Red  Cross  will  send  aU 
their  aid  to  us  so  we  can  build  new  homes 
at  the  new  location. 

We  have  electricity  but  not  very  strong. 
We  have  to  go  about  1  mile  to  get  o\xi 
water. 

There  is  good  land  around  the  city  to  grow 
vegetables. 

We  make  our  living  by  fishing  and  trap- 
ping. 

The  closest  hospital  from  our  city  is  Tan- 
ana  about  200  miles  away. 
Oood  electricity,  water,  and  Ivunber  mill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anokxw  Johnson, 

Acting  President. 
SncxoN   MoiTNTAiir, 

Secretary. 
SncKON  Mountain. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Pud  W.  Somices. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
Dkmnis  Silas,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  Laic  and  Order. 

Elmxb  Manook, 
Secretary  of  Public  Relations. 

Aacnc  Vn.LAGi:.  Alaska. 

July  ;,  1963. 
Mr.  WuxuM  Andebson, 
President's  Study  Group, 
National  Service  Corps. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAM  Ma.  Andebson:  I  have  received  very 
nice  letter  from  Senator  E.  L.  Babtlett,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  on  date  June  29.  1963.  before  I 
have  received  letter  from  him.  I  was  very 
worry  in  my  mind  for  o\ir  commxinlty.  So 
when  I  received  letter  from  E.  L.  Babtlett. 
my  mind  worry  are  turn  normal.  Now  those 
council  will  write  to  you. 
Sincerely  your, 

{  Andkew  Williams. 
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President. 

Nulato.  Alaska. 

June  27.  1963. 
would  like  very  much  to 
fnm  the  Peace  Corps  come 
It 


Deab  Mr.  Andebson:  We  the  Arctic  Village 
CcHnmunlty  Council  write  to  you  by  Andrew 
Williams.  Plrst  we  like  to  explain  co  you 
back  1914  there  we  dont  have  any  kind  of 
study  lesson.  No  school,  so  that  why  we  sure 
like  to  have  some  Peace  Corp  come  to  Arctic 
Village  for  teach  his  some  study  and  nurs- 
ing.   That  what  we  like. 

Also  niral  development  board  give  us 
chance  to  build  new  houses  close  to  old  vil- 
lage, but  part  the  time  we  are  short  of  ma- 
terial, like  CaterpUler  part  are  broken  and 
cant  make  it  going.  So  we  still  behind  with 
are  work.  We  only  btilld  up  four  new  houses. 
But  that  time  cat  were  broke  again.  Now 
It  run  again.  We  are  back  to  work,  and  short 
of  hand.  Help  Peace  Corp  give  us  hand  on 
that.  So  we  are  sure  glad  to  hear  from  E.  L. 
Babtlett. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Village  Oovebnment  Body. 

TancBLE  Gilbbbt. 

Abbaham  John. 

James  Oilbebt. 

Rev.  Isaac  Tbitt. 
Now    here    is    the    Information    on    list, 
which  Senator  E.  L.  Babtlrt  sent  to  us.  and 
mall  It  to  you : 

1.  Adults,  33;  children,  65;  total  88. 

2.  Log  cabin  with  roof  and  dirt.    Some  are 
tent. 

A.  Most  is  11  and  list  is  2. 

B.  Yes,  But  only  short  of  part  door's,  nail, 
and  need  Caterpillar  machanlc  for  over  hatu! 


Also  need  some  lumber  planter,  that  been 
broke  when  deliver  from  Beaner,  Alaska. 
Also  need  cable,  1  inch. 

3.  No.  We  only  use  gasoline-  lamp  and  oil. 
We  sure  needed,  but  cant  afford  to  have  one. 

4.  We  do  not  have  any  water  supply,  we 
need  one  very  badly.  With  hose  and  pump. 
New  house  will  be  three-quarters  mile  away 
from  good  water. 

6.  Vegetables  Is  not  grow  In  village,  only 
one  good  place  to  grow  good  vegetables  at 
76  mile  away  from  Arctic  VUlage  to  Chris- 
tian Village  in  reservation  land. 

6.  Living  Is  only  by  hunt  caribou  and 
moose.  But  no  fur.  And  wages  part  the 
time.    Also  there  few  fish. 

7.  AJI.S.  Hospital  Is  Tanana,  Alaska,  SCO 
to  600  mUe.  Fairbanks  is  close,  but  no 
A.W.S.  hospital. 

8.  Council  plan  is,  build  new  houses  and 
need  Peace  C(»-ps  workers. 

July  5,  1963. 
Senator  E.  L.  Babtlett, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Babtlett:  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  our  letter  to  Mr.  William  Anderson 
concerning  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 

Like  you  said,  we  are  very  much  Interested 
in  this  measure  which  we  hope  to  be  of  help 
to  oiu-  village,  and  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  support  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

We  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  your 
works  toward  this  marvelous  bill  which  you 
introduced  to  the  native  village  of  Savoonga. 

At  this  time,  any  help  fj-om  o\u  Govern- 
ment will  be  more  than  welcome  to  this 
village,  since  some  of  our  food  supply  has 
been  cut  which  is  interfering  with  our  way 
of  life,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year 
where  fresh  food  is  very,  very  scarce. 

We  the  council  members  of  Savoonga  are 
thanking  you  for  this  chance,  and  hope  all 
of  us  will  succeed  what  we're  trying  to  ac- 
complish by  working  together  and  helping 
each  other. 

Best  wishes  to  you,  from  the  Savoonga 
council  members  and  from  all  the  people  of 
Savoonga. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Patbick  Gologebgen, 
Secretary  for  John  Kulowiyi. 

Savoonga,  Alaska. 

July  5.  19S3. 
Mr.   William   Andebson, 
President's  Study  Group. 
National  Service  Program, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Andebson:  We,  the  council  mem- 
bers of  Savoonga,  have  been  Informed  by 
Senator  E.  L.  Babtlett,  that  there  Is  a  bill 
now  before  Congress,  which  he  has  cospon- 
sored,  to  establish  a  domestic  Peace  Corps. 
We  are  very  much  Interested  in  this  meas- 
ure, which  will  be  a  lot  of  help  to  our  vil- 
lage, and  we  are  writing  this  letter  to  you 
not  only  to  help  the  passage  of  this  bill  but 
also,  if  it  is  passed,  we  are  requesting  help 
under  the  domestic  Peace  Corps  program 
to  come  to  the  village  of  Savoonga. 

At  this  time  we  have  a  total  of  376  peo- 
ple, all  residents  of  Savoonga.  of  whom 
60  percent  are  adults  and  40  percent  are 
children.  For  the  housing  we  use  regular 
lumber  to  make  a  house,  however,  at  thla 
time,  the  cost  of  the  lumber  is  very  high,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  get  a  good  grade  of  lum- 
ber other  than  scrap  lumber  which  we  man- 
age to  salvage  from  the  Air  Force  old  build- 
ing. For  this  reason  most  of  the  houses  are  - 
built  with  one  room,  and  two  families  au-e 
living  In  most  houses  at  this  time.  The 
material  to  btdld  a  new  house  Is  not  avail- 
able at  all  times,  even  near  our  village. 

We  are  In  need  of  electricity  to  Improve 
our  way  of  living;  for  example,  washing  could 
be  done  much  easier  by  our  wife,  thus  saving 
time  and  hard  work,  overwork  causing  IxMi 
health,  and  In  some  cases  this  Is  happening 
in  our  village. 
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Our  water  supply  has  been  omtaminated 
very  badly,  and  we  have  tried  to  dig  a  weU 
and  could  not  penetrate  the  rocks  with  the 
only  tools  we've  had;  that  la,  pick  and  shovel. 

And  for  gardening  we  have  bad  soil,  how- 
ever if  we  have  ova  soil  analyzed  we  might 
be  able  to  grow  some  of  the  vegetables,  also 
we  have  the  problem  on  our  weather  for 
gardening. 

The  nearest  hospital  to  our  village  is  160 
miles,  and  there  Is  a  sea  water  between  our 
village  and  that  hospital. 

And  for  the  only  means  to  make  our  living 
Is  hunting,  however,  oxur  Government  Is  cut- 
ting some  of  our  food  supply,  and  this  caiises 
a  lot  In  some  cases,  and  the  means  for  earn- 
ing a  living  available  at  all  times  Is,  trapping 
and  ivory  carving.  However  these  two  don't 
supply  our  earning  at  aU  times,  on  trapping 
some  trappers  get  only  two  foxes  throughout 
the  trapping  season,  and  on  ivory  carving 
In  most  cases  we  run  out  of  Ivory  imtU  we 
buy  gasoline  at  76  cents  a  gallon  to  hxmt 
with  or  buy  shells  to  kill  with,  so  those  two 
Incomes  are  not  dependable  at  all  time.  Just 
like  steady  Jobs  which  you  people  always 
make  your  earnings  for  a  living. 

We  feel  that  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
worker  can  help  us  on  our  vUlage  develop- 
ment such  as  water  supply,  electricity,  edu- 
cation for  the  people  that  are  too  old  to  go 
to  school,  helping  us  on  ovir  problems,  how 
to  do  this  and  that.  * 
Sincerely  yottfs, 

Patbick  Golocebcen, 

Secretary. 
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Group  time  and  again  havr  spoken  of  the 
cqipwtunltles  for  the  Service  Corpa  in  Alaska. 
I  myself  am  deeply  oommitted  in  my  efforts 
to  obtain  Service  Corps  participation  in 
Alaska  native  villages. 

I  note  that  many  highly  professional  pro- 
posals have  been  submitted  from  across  the 
country,  proposals  far  more  than  anything 
the  arctic  villages  could  possibly  provide. 

It  wotild  be  tragic  If  the  appeals  of  the 
tnilj  needy  shoiUd  lose  out  to  the  slick 
applications  of  other  better  organized,  more 
worldly  and  Washington-wise  groups. 

For  this  reason  I  urge,  and  strongly,  that 
Alaska  natives  be  Included  In   the  list  of 
projects  for  the  first  year's  operation  of  the 
National  Service  Corps. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  Babtlett. 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  SAVES  2.6 
MILLION  AMERICANS 


Kalskao,  Alaska.  July  8, 1963. 
Senator  E.  L.  Babtlett. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

If  the  bUl  passes  for  Domestic  Peace  Corps, 
our  vUlage  here  wants  help  from  the  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps. 

1.  There  are  23  families  here;  47  adults,  and 
89  children. 

2.  Our  houses  are  made  of  logs.  Each 
family  lives  In  a  1-room  house.  Only  mate- 
rial to  build  houses  available  is  logs 

3.  We  have  no  electricity. 

4.  We  have  Just  one  well  to  get  our  water 
for  the  whole  village. 

5.  The  groimd  here  Is  not  good  for  grow- 
ing vegetables.  *^ 

6.  The  means  of  earning  our  living  are 
fishing  and  trapping. 

,«I*  "^^  nearest  hospital  is  Bethel,  about 
100  miles. 

8.  The   plans   the   village  councils   have 
for  community  development:  New  hooalng- 
Improve  our  water  system  to  get  electricity. 
Sincerely,  ' 

Alec  Alotsiub, 

President. 

B       „  JwLT  10.  1968. 

Hon.  William  R.  Andebson, 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on  IVo- 
tional  Service  Corps  Matters.  Washina- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dea«  ICb.  Andebson:  You  have  by  now  re- 
celved  letters  from  the  Alaska  native  vUlaees 
of  Arctic  Village,  Nulato,  and  Ambler.    TOie 
olBclals  of  these  three  communities  in  these 
letters    have   applied   for   National    Service 
Corps  volunteers.  ocf  vjce 

National  Service  Corps  help  In  these  vll- 
lages  Is  badly  needed.  The  life  of  the  Alaska 
native  Is  as  hard  as  any  life  anywhere 

The  old  way  of  life,  reliance  on  the  wolves, 
the  whale  and  the  caribou  for  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  is  increasingly  difficult  tS 
new  way.  20th.century  life,  with  its  money 
and  education,  U  equaUy  frustrating  to  the 
people  raised  on  the  arctic  tundra.    A  con- 

u  «?.v  "  ^^  "*•  °'**  ^y  »»d  the  new  way 
w  sickness,  hunger,  and  death. 

The  Attorney   General,   in  his  testimony 

SpI^H^*  ®*w***  °"  S-  "*!•  *»»•  National 
for  i^-22fP"  ^"^'  "<»8»i»»<l  the  great  need 
lor  a  ServlM  Corps  project  with  the  Alaska 
nauves.     Officials  of  the  President's  Study 


Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President 
the  investment  of  Federal  funds  In  med- 
ical research  is  paying  dividends  of  In- 
estimable value— In  human  lives.  That 
is  the  theme  of  a  recent  report  issued  by 
the  National  Health  Education  Commit- 
tee, a  group  of  national  leaders  in  vari- 
ous health  fields. 

The  report  made  public  last  week  em- 
phasized that  some  2.600,000  Americans 
are  aUve  today  as  a  result  of  medical  ad- 
vances achieved  in  our  country  since 
1944.  The  report  analyzes  comparative 
death  rates  in  1944  and  1961.  Diseases 
that  were  major  killers  in  1944  have  been 
curtaUed  sharply  in  the  relatively  brief 
period.  For  instance,  the  report  shows 
that  tuberculosis  and  maternal  deaths 
declined  86  percent  each  between  1944 
and  1961. 

The  saving  of  more  than  two  and  a 
half  million  lives  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars.  But  as  Mrs.  Albert  Lasker, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  re- 
maiiced:  "Human  capital  is  the  real 
wealth  of  the  United  States." 

The  National  Health  Education  Com- 
mittee has  performed  a  commendable 
service  In  compiling  this  vital  informa- 
tion and  making  it  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
with  my  remarks  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  12,  1963.  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  entitied  "2.6  Million 
Seen  Saved  by  Medicine  Since  1944." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd 
as  follows:  ' 

Two  Million  Snt  HummEo  Thousand  Seen 

Saved  bt  Medicine  Sincb  1044 

(By  Nate  Haseltlne) 

More  than  2V4  million  Americans  are  alive 
today  who  otherwise  would  be  dead  were  It 
not  for  medical  advances  since  1944 

The  llfesavlng  and  life-extending  results 
of  disease  conquests  since  that  year  are  dis- 
closed In  a  new  publication  of  the  National 
Health  Education  Committee.  Inc..  of  New 

Actually,  the  report  compares  disease 
death  rates  and  populations  In  this  country 
between  1944  and  1961.  the  last  year  for 
which  fuU  statistics  are  available.  And  the 
salvage  total  cited  Is  2.674,144. 

That  Is  the  niunber  of  Americans  who 
would  have  died  had  the  1944  death  rate  ure- 
vailed  through  1961. 
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factual  information  on  American  health  Its 
chairman,  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Leaker,  is  also 
president  of  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker 
Foundation. 

Commenting  on  the  report.  Mm.  Lasker 
said:  "««.cr 

"Human  capital  Is  the  real  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  The  longer  we  can  preserve 
our  natural  resource  of  healthy  human 
beings,  the  greater  the  natural  reeources 
and  true  wealth  of  our  country  *  *  *  we 
must  always  keep  In  mind  that  healthy  hu- 
man beings  are  our  first  line  of  defense  " 

The  report  entitled  "Does  Medical  Re- 
search Pay  Off?  In  Lives?  In  Dollars?" 
cited  the  major  disease  killers  of  1944  and 
their  comparative  death  ratea  In  19<J1 

These  Included: 

Tuberculosis  and  maternal  deaths,  each 
of  which  has  decUned  88  percent  during  that 
period;  Influenza,  with  a  decline  of  98  per- 
cent; syphilis.  79  percent,  and  pneumonia, 
31  percent  during  thoee  same  years. 

PoUo's  death  rate  decline  was  placed  at  90 
percent;  and  hyjiertenslve  heart  disease  38 
percent,  from  1951  to  1961.  Acute  rheumatic 
fever  deaths  declined  83  percent  from  1944 
to  1959,  the  report  showed. 

otheb  diseases 

other  diseases  in  which  Important  de- 
^es  In  death  rates  were  effected  Include: 
Whooping  cough.  100  percent;  dysentery.  86 
percent;  acute  nephrltU,  02  percent,  and 
the  anemias,  31  percent.  aU  between  1961 
to  1961;  and  appendicitis,  which  declined  81 
^  percent  from  1944  to  1961. 

Disabilities,  too.  have  been  reduced  es- 
peclaUy  in  the  field  of  mental  lllneeses'  the 
report  stressed. 

At  the  end  of  1966,  when  the  use  of  mind 
influencing  drugs  had  begun,  the  raport 
showed,  there  were  558,900  resident  patients 
in  State  and  local  government  mental  hos- 
pitals. During  that  year  there  were  178.- 
000  admissions  to  and  126,000  net  releases 
from  thoee  hospitals. 

By  contrast,  at  the  end  of  1961.  even 
though  admissions  had  increased  by  76  100 
to  a  total  of  263,100,  there  were  81,000  fiw- 
er  resident  patients  in  these  same  hospitals 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  88,700  more  pa- 
tient releases. 

SEEKS  HILL  SUPFUST 

In  a  direct  bid  for  continued  and  great- 
er congressional  support,  Mrs.  Lasker  said 
in  a  foreword  to  the  report: 
"The  major  health  advances  in  the  last 
15  years  have  come  largely  from  the  United 
States,  due  to  the  greater  effort  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  which  was  possible  in  the 
United  States  through  funds  voted  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  great 
effort  of  the  voluntary  health  agendes." 

The  special  purpose  committee  anniiaUy 
sends  members  and  other  experts  in  the 
health  fields  to  Waahlngton  to  testify  dur- 
Ing  Appropriations  Ccnnmlttee  hearings  in 
T  .SST  °°  budget  goals  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Copies  of  the  newest  report  may  be  ob- 
tolned  without  charge  from  the  National 
Health  Bducation  OiMnmlttee.  406  Lezlnc- 
ton  Avenue.  New  York  City,  by  docton 
health  authorities  and  other  Interested 
groups. 


HEALTH  STATISTICS 

The  committee  is  a  foundation-financed 
28-member  group  of  leaders  In  the  health 
fields    dedicated    to    the    dissemination    ot 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  TIME  TO 
PLAN    FOR    EUROPEAN    CAPTIVE 

NATIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  week  of  July  14-20.  Americans 
wiU  take  part  in  the  fifth  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  will  be  espe- 
cially appropriate  and  worthwhile  dur- 
ing the  coming  week  for  Americans 
everywhere  to  take  the  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  state  of  world  civUtzation  in 
this  63d  year  of  the  20th  century.    We 
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have  come  » 1  mg  way,  Mr.  President.    It 


i«  aato  toaiv 

mankind 
ever  before. 
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tbat  a  greater  portion  o( 

freedom   today   than 

If  I  can  dlacem  any  pat- 


tern to  the  on  ifuslon  of  events  that  com- 
prise what  m  caU  history.  It  is  that  the 
path  of  hisUry  leads,  however  drcui- 
tously.  towarq  freedom. 

)  a  lone  way.  but  we  have 
—  go.  when  half  of  the  world 
is  shacMed  Iq  Oommunlst  chains. 

The  trip  1m  fore  us  will  be  the  most 
dtfBcnK  part  o  F  our  ioumey.  Indeed  the 
roadblock  of  otaUtarlan  military  power 
may  prompt  ( ne  to 'ask  whether,  in  ob- 
serving Ci^ti^  e  Nations  Week  and  thus 
reoommittiiig  Mirselves  to  the  uprooting 
of  tyranny,  m  are  not  making  an  empty 
feature,  devoii  ot  substance.  In  answer 
to  this  questic  o,  I  ask  that  we  consider 
what  is  permai  tent  and  what  is  transitory 
in  this  world.  Military  might  is  ephem- 
eral: guns,  tai  ks,  and  missiles  are  made 
by  man  and  <  an  be  destroyed  by  man. 
The  mightiest  military  empires  at  any 
stage  of  histor  '  have  never  been  powerf  \il 
«in<wigh  to  wit  istand  the  march  of  time. 
But  the  9lrlt  9f  freedom  Is  permanent; 
the  desire  for  i  reedom  is  man's  basic  po- 
litical and  soc  al  goaL  This  is  as  true 
tody  as  it  wai  during  the  Golden  Age  of 
Oreeee  or  during  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions.  Military  ^rranny 
cannot  extinguish  the  spark  of  liberty. 
because  such  p  jwer.  Imposed  against  the 
wills  of  the  pec  pie,  cannot  withstand  the 
eneroacfament  »f  time. 

Althougfa  tbi  road  we  travel  may  be 
strewn  with  p  tf  alls,  we  are  sure  of  our 
destination. 

And  so,  I  ass  iu%  the  captive  peoples  of 
Bulgaria.  Czec  loslovakla,  Hungary,  Po- 
land. Rumanij.  East  Oermany.  and  all 
the  other  landi  under  Communist  domi- 
nation, as  the  eyes  of  America  turn  to- 
ward you  durl  ig  Captive  NaUons  Week 
that,  far  from  naking  an  empty  gesture, 
we  are  reconm  itting  ourselves  to  a  task 
which  will  inerltably  be  accomplished: 
the  aehievemei  t  of  freedom  for  all  man- 
kind. To  the  enslaved  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtt  in.  we  say:  Lift  up  your 
hearts  and  yoi  r  hopes — the  day  of  lib- 
eration wm  ecme.  Until  that  day.  be 
firm  in  yoiu-  love  of  liberty.  Your 
sufferings  are  g  neat,  your  tribulations  are 
many,  your  luartaches  are  severe  and 
burning.  We  i  uffer  with  you,  we  hope 
with  you,  we  pj  ay  with  you.  We  believe 
with  you,  in  a  C  ay  of  liberation  and  free- 
dom. Let  us  le  prepared  to  greet  and 
preserve  freedcm  when  she  crosses  the 
threshold. 

Since  World  War  U,  rolonial  nations 
in  Asia  and  A  rtca  have  been  freed  by 
the  scores.  Bv  fc  as  scores  and  scores  of 
nations  have  be  m  liberated  In  Africa  and 
Asia,  scores  of  them  newly  created  na- 
tions that  nev(  r  existed  before,  half-a- 
soore-oidnatiai  sin  Europe,  with  glorious 
histories  and  k  ng  traditiooa  of  freedom 
were  overrun  a  id  enslaved  by  the  Com- 
munist tyranny.  If  liberty  is  good  for 
Asia  and  Africa  why  is  it  not  for  Europe? 


HOMBR  THGIINBERRT.  V£.  DIS- 
TRICT JUIXyEPOR  THE  WBBTERN 
DISTRICT  OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  YABBCXtOUOH.    Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  grati  led  at  the  prompt  action 


which  the  Senate  took  yesterday  in  con- 
firming  the   nomination   of   my   good 
friend.  Homa  TKoamnaT,  to  Uie  FM- 
eral  judgeship  for  the  Western  District 
of  Texas.    Representative  TRORNBnsT 
has  been  a  valuable  and  highly  regarded 
member  of  the  Texas  delegation  in  Con- 
gress from  the  10th  Texas  District,  and 
now  is  leaving  to  replace  Judge  Robert 
K  Thomason,  who  also  was  formerly  one 
of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  Texas 
delegation  In  Ccmgress.    Those  ol  us  In 
Congress  who  are  acquainted  with  Rep- 
resentative   Thornberrt's    fine    record 
Icnow  that  his  temperament  and  intellect 
assure  his  making  another  fine  record 
in  this  different  field  of  service.    Rep- 
resentative Homer  Thornberry  served  on 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Austin, 
Tex.;  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Texas.    He  served  ably  the 
judicial  system  as  a  district   attorney 
of  Travis  County,  Tex. 

I  regret  that  I  was  prevented  from 
being  present  yesterday  to  commend  this 
nominee,  but  I  was  called  to  Philadel- 
phia to  witness  the  final  selection  and 
approval  of  the  models  of  the  congres- 
sionally  auUiorized  gold  medal  honor- 
ing Sam  Rayburn,  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive statesman  Texas  has  ever  produced, 
indeed,  the  greatest  legislative  crafts- 
man in  American  history.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  see  the  Philadelphia  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  at  work,  and  observe  the 
craftsmanship  with  which  this  recogni- 
tion of  Speaker  Raybum's  service  is  be- 
ing made.  As  first  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  strike  the  medal.  I  can  report  to 
the  Senate  that  the  skilled  work  of  the 
artists  and  artisans  of  the  mint  are  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  medal,  worthy  of  the 
great  Speaker. 

Speaker  Rayburn  and  Representative 
Thornberry  were  two  of  a  kind  in  their 
concern  for  their  constituents;  Texas 
will  long  remember  their  services  in 
Congress.  They  were  close  personal 
friends.  Hoibr  Thornberry  was  per- 
sonally selected  by  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  for  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Rules  Committee,  on  which 
powerful  Ixkly  Judge  Thornberry  made 
an  outstanding  record. 

Homer  Thorkberry  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
14  years.  He  was  an  ofBcer  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  World  War  n.  He  holds  aca- 
demic and  law  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  His  was  the  unique 
experience  of  serving  as  a  deputy  sheriff 
of  Travis  County,  Tex.,  while  working 
his  way  through  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School.  He  practiced  law  in  Travis 
County,  Tex.,  and  out  of  this  varied  ex- 
perience as  a  law  student,  in  private  law 
practice,  as  the  State's  attorney,  and  as 
an  elected  city,  county.  State  and  Fed- 
eral official.  I  believe  that  Homer  Thorn- 
berry has  been  so  molded  in  a  pattern 
of  concern  for  the  people  as  to  make  an 
outstanding  judge. 

I  have  known  him  personally  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  Homer  Thornberry  speaking 
an  imkind  word  of  any  man. 

The  esteem  of  the  people  of  his  city. 
coimty,  and  district  has  been  proven  by 
his  election  to  every  office  he  ever  sought 
at  the  hands  of  the  people.  A  powerful 
position  on  toe  House  Rules  Committee 
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never  lured  him  into  any  abuse  of  power 
Even  in  the  stress  of  legislative  battiei 
he  has  shown  a  Judicial  t«nperament. 
the  first  and  foremost  attribute  of  a' 
good  Judge. 

I  believe  that  Homer  Thornberry's 
service  as  Federal  judge  will  be  marked 
by  such  a  consideration  for  people  as  to 
refiect  credit  on  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy for  having  appointed  him. 
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STATE  STOOD  WATCH  AS  GORDON 
COOPER  ORBITED  THE  EARTH 

Mr.  McGEE.  BIr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  most  Americans  who  followed  Maj. 
Gordon  Cooper's  22-orbit  fiight  of  last 
May  16  were  well  aware  of  the  countless 
hours  of  preparation  and  planning  that 
preceded  that  fiight.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  few  people  realized  that  one 
very  Important  responsibility  on  this 
mission  was  carried  out  by  the  State 
Department. 

That  mission.  Mr.  President,  was  to 
effect  the  release  and  return  to  the 
United  States  of  Major  Cooper  should 
he  have  had  to  make  an  emergency  land- 
ing on  foreign  soil. 

An  article  describing  the  preparation 
for  that  task  appeared  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Department  of  State  News  Letter. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stati  Stood  Watch  as  Goioon  Cooper 
Orbttcd  the  Earth 

When  Maj.  €k>rdon  Cooper  splashed  his 
capsule  down  safely  in  the  Pacific  on  May  15 
an  extra  measure  of  relief  was  shared  by  men 
at  the  Department  of  State  and  at  Foreign 
Service  poets  around  the  world. 

These  were  the  men  who  had  participated 
In  the  Department's  most  thoroughly 
planned  operation  of  the  Mercury  program— 
a  plan  to  provide  rapid  asslstande  and  re- 
covery of  the  astronaut  in  event  of  an  un- 
planned emergency  landing  somewhere  along 
1  of  his  22  orbits. 

Cooperating  foreign  posts  were  prepared  to 
react  rapidly  to  a  request  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  host  countries'  assistance 
if  the  need  arose. 

It  was  expensive  insurance  which  nobody 
wanted  to  collect.     Here  is  the  story: 

In  November  1962  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  queried 
the  Department  as  to  how  the  release  of  the 
astronaut  and  his  space  capsule  could  be 
effected  in  event  of  an  implanned  emergency 
landing.  It  was  pointed  out  that  his  orbital 
path  would  range  between  32*'  north  and  32* 
south  latitude  and  that  as  a  result  plans 
should  be  formulated  to  permit  search  and 
rescue  operations  (SAR)  over  all  of  the  seas 
and  land  masses  orbited. 

This  inquiry  resulted  in  a  coordinated 
planning  effort  under  the  aegis  of  the  De- 
partment which  includes  NASA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  culminated  in  a 
circular  Instruction  being  issued  to  85  em- 
hassles,  17  consulates,  8  regional  telecom- 
munication centers,  and  16  major  military 
commanders  setting  forth  detailed  con- 
tingency plans  for  rapid  assistance  and  re- 
covery. 

Merchant  ship  control  procedures  were  im- 
plemented on  a  worldwide  basis  so  that  U.S. 
merchant  ship  aid  could  have  been  quickly 
enlisted  had  an  ocean  search  been  necessary. 

Based  on  the  Department's  instruction  and 
in  response  to  the  requirements  of  NASA,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  issued  their  own  in- 
structions to  bring  the  full  weight  of  Air 


Force  and  Navy  units  to  bear  should  the  con- 
tingency arise.  A  number  of  friendly  ooun- 
tries  volimtarlly  offered  to  assist  tn  any  wav 
possible.  '       ' 

Within  the  Department  a  quick-reaction 
plan  was  established,  imder  the  guidance  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  U.  Alexis  Johnson 
and  the  director  of  the  operations  center 
Each  interested  Bureau  cooperated  In  the 
planning  phase  and  for  the  operational  pe- 
riod designated  a  senior  ofDcer,  whose  duty 
It  was  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
contingency  plans  and  to  be  Instantly  availa- 
ble for  consultation  during  the  34  hours  of 
flight.     And  Anally,  a  special  watch  team, 
consisting  of  three  oflloers,   two  from   the 
Office    of    International    Scientific     Affairs 
(SCI)  and  one  from  FE.  was  established  in 
the  operaUons  center.     A  third  SCI  officer 
relieved  the  watch  officers  during  mealtimes 
In  the  field,  posts  in  countries  over  which 
the  spacecraft  orbited  maintained  a  watch 
officer  and  communications  officer  alert  from 
^.^""^P'^"  *°  •^<*  during  the  wbital  pe- 
riod.   Bach  poet  designated  a  control  officer 
to  handle  any  negotiations  with  the  host 
government  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
landing.     Manila,  Rabat.  Lima,  and  Aden, 
the  diplomatic  coordinating  posts,  as  well  as 
some  others  were  on  an  alert  basis  for  the 
duration  of  the  flight.    Provision  was  made 
to  keep  all  possible  onxmiunlcations  chan- 
nels open  to  contact  poets  during  the  orbit- 
ing period.    All  poets  responded  immediately 
and  completely  to  these  requirements  with 
the  result  that  one  of   the  greatest   team 
^orts  ever  mounted  by  the  Department  of 
St^  was  prepared  to  go  into  an  alert  status. 
When  aU  plans  were  completed,  the  De- 
I»rtment's    special    Mercury    watch    team 
checked  the  whole  system  out  with  dry  runs 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  before  the  Cooper 

rnt  planning,  which  was  done  by  FSO's 

«™  ;/f  *""  '^*'  ■•  "*■  Smith  of  Outer 
space  Affairs  Section  of  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Scientific  Affairs,  with  the  as- 
stetance  of  Capt.  Robert  Wood.  U.SJf.,  an 
exchange  officer  in  FB.  actually  started  in  No- 
vember 1862,  and  was  intensified  to  a  virtu- 
al 7-day-a-week  operation  commencing  ao- 
proximately  5  weeks  before  the  flight 
nx^Tt  °^J^^  highlights  of  the  Cooper 
flight  have  been  taken  from  the  log  kept  1^ 
the  special  watch  team.  *^    ^ 
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fiZ^!  <»J«5  Jockey  on  the  local  radio  sta- 
tion took  time  out  at  5  ajn.  Tuesday.  May 
14.  the  scheduled  launch  day  for  Major  Le- 
I!?L?*"]?°°  Coopers  projected  22-orblt  MA-9 
fflght.  to  announce  that  the  weather  was 
^oa  at  Cape  Canaveral  and  the  countdown 
was   proceeding  on   schedule.    This   infor- 

E-S°-.T*t  ^*  *^"*  *°  **»«  Departments 
MA-^  watch  team  that  the  day  h*d  flnaUy 

S^  JJf^  ^^  **'  intensive  planning  which 
wa^ JU«cted  to  assist  the  globaUy  duS 
persed  Search  and  Rescue  aircraft  and  ships 

£.S:;'rk^sU'"  ""^"'^•^  contingency 

in^tK^'?*  *^-  "^*  *****  *««*»»  »»a<le  an  entry 
Ihi^'  i2^  ""**  "  '^  »*><>"<»  and  that  Uni 
^?  ^  ^'^^  had  been  made  id  SJ 
iT'jft  -*  vfw  "^^  walUng  continued  untu 
n.20  at  which  time  the  watch  team  was  Ibh 

S^Snil.  ""^  "^^  "^*  «^'  ^^ 

With  the  dawn  Wednesday.  May  16,  came 

r^um^.S"'^^"'""*  "^*  "^«  coundown  had 
«sumed.  the  weather  was  good  and  all  «j^ 

^L^  KO  •  •  ••  Once  again  the  teSi 
^verged  upon  the  OperaUois  CenterlS 
took  up  station.    The  "hot  line"  to  nasa 

cSi^vr,**"  '"'^  Mercury  *oin^x)l1t''c?pJ 

cont^J?*^  *°  a  prearranged  plan  the  senior 

A°SS-    j^**'  °«P"*y  ^»^d«  Secretary  U. 

bir^nS^*^^    *"'*    "»*    ••'»»0'    regional 

P^rt  P?niL°^°**".  '^  «*^°  •  •**t5«  re- 
port.   Fingers  remained  crossed  and  breath- 


Ing  was  heavy  whUe  the  remaining  count- 
down took  place  with  a  perfect  lift  off  at  9  04 
eastern  daylight  saving  time,  -me  Initial 
phase  of  the  lift  was  perfect  and  once  again 
ttie  senior  control  officer,  his  deputy.  Oeorge 
Newman,  and  the  regional  bureau  senior 
duty  officers  were  notified. 

A  pretaped  telegram  was  despatohed  by 
emergency  precedence  2  minutes  after  lift- 
off advising  aU  cooperating  posts  of  the  exact 
time  of  launch  which  would  enable  them  to 
follow  the  flight  and  position  of  spacecraft 
throughout  the  following  84  hours  and  21 
minutes  by  referring  to  the  orbital  map  with 
which  they  had  been  previously  supplied 
Seconds  after  lift-off  it  was  apparent  that 
the  shot  was  proceeding  as  planned 

Twenty-five  mUiutes  after  lift-off  NASA 
reported  successful  injection  into  orbit  The 
first  progress  report  sent  the  Senior  Con- 
trol Officer  reported: 

"Desired:  Apogee  144  nautical  miles,  peri- 
gee 87  nautical  miles. 

'•Achieved:  Apogee  143.9  nautical  mUes, 
P^lgee  86.6  nautical  miles. 

"The  speed  of  the  spacecraft  is  17,644 
miles  per  hour  (44  mph  faster  than  pre- 
dicted). *^ 

^^^  **  *^**  **"•  estimates  a  minimum 
capabUIty  of  26  orbits  for  Faith  7  with  a 
potential  of  at  least  3  times  this  nvmiber 
were  the  spacecraft  equipped  for  a  flight  be- 
yond the  planned  22  orbits." 

At  10:40  ajn.  NASA  reported  a  firm  deci- 
sion to  go  for  seven  orbits.  During  the  7th 
orbit  it  would  make  a  decision  whether  or  not 
to  go  for  17.  The  first  orbit  took  93  minutes 
and  the  remaining  orbits  88.7  minutes  The 
National  Military  Command  Center  with 
whom  the  watch  team  had  direct  contact 
reported  an  estimated  landing  time  of  7-23 
pjn  eastern  daylight  saving  time.  May  16 
If  the  flight  went  for  22  orbits. 

With  all  indications  the  flight  was  to  be 
succMsful  and  proceed  as  planned,  the 
watoh  team  reviewed  the  bidding  to  ascer- 
tain  If   there    were    any    loopholes   in   the 

fi*^  .*J^**  "  *"  emergency  procedures 
to  be  instituted  in  the  event  unforeseen 
contingencies  arose  were  anticipated 

A  careful  review  of  the  planning  which 
Involved  much  more  paper  than  the  32-page 
basic  plan  sent  to  cooperating  poets  failed  to 
reveal  any  voids  as  the  most  unlikely  of  un- 
likely circumstances  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration. However,  with  the  spacecraft 
traveling  at  17.644  mUes  per  houToTsOO 
nuies  a  minute,  even  the  most  unimaginable 
contingency  had  to  be  provided  for  and  plans 
made  accordingly.  ^^ 

Pretaped  messages  had  been  prepared  and 
deposited  with  the  DC/T  duty  ^fflSr  for 
transmission  by  FLASH  precedence  In  the 
event  an  unplanned  contingency  landing  oc- 
curred. In  the  event  an  unplanned  emer- 
gency landing  were  necessitated  by  mechan- 
ical or  electronic  failure  In  the  spacecraft 
or  overheating  of  the  astronaut's  suit,  a  n- 
action  time  of  20  minutes  from  the  time 
that  the  retrorockete  were  fired  until  the 
astronaut  reentered  and  landed  3.000  mUes 
further  on  woxild  be  available. 

If  the  spacecraft  were  In  contact  with  the 
tracking  station  duHng  the  course  of  such 
an  emergency  NASA  would  have  been  In  a 
poBlUon  to  advise  the  Department  of  exact 
time  of  retroflre  and  the  Ooddard  computers 
would  provide  the  exact  latitude  and  lomrt- 
tude  ThU  Information  would  be  furnished 
by  the  Department's  watch  team  to  DC/T 
for  tocluslon  In  the  precut  message  which 
would  request  the  Embassy  or  Embassies  In- 
volved to  facilitate  overflight  and  landing 
clearance  for  the  preposlUoned  search  and 
rescue  aircraft  and  then  request  the  assist- 
ance of  the  host  government  in  locating  the 
q>aoecraft.  ^ 

By  comparison  that  contingency  was  rela- 
tively clean  cut  and  simple  compared  to 
others  which  might  have  occurred.  For  ex- 
ample, on  orbits  Nos.  6  and  21  Major  Cooper 
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was  out  of  contact  with  any  tracking  or  com- 
munications staUon  ttom  the  time  he  left 

S?^e  iSS."  ^"**^  °^«  l^'^K  «ach1i 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  BrazU,  the  BoMth.  At- 
lanttc.  South  Africa,  Biadagascar.  the  Indian 
Oc«m.  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  was  finally 
picked  up  by  John  Glenn  on  the  Coast^ 
Sentry  southwest  of  Japan  near  Hong  Kona 
Should  an  emergency  have  required  Malor 
Cooper  to  fire  his  retros  after  the  cessaUon 
of  contact  with  HawaU.  on  either  of  th(»e 
orbits,  a  fantastic  search  and  r«scue  opera- 
tion would  have  been  mounted.  Fortunatoly 
such  a  happening  did  not  take  place  ' 

Secretary  Rusk  who  visited  the  (^rations 
Center  was  Impressed  by  the  charts  and  aids 
used  by  the  watoh  team  and  the  fact  that 
by  virtue  of  the  precision  planning  of  NASA's 
operaUons  staff,  the  exact  location  of  the 
spacecraft  was  being  plotted  on  a  minute 
to  minute  basis  throughout  the  flight. 

From  time  to  time  throughout  tlie  first 
day  of  the  flight,  the  Operations  Center— 
which  played  a  major  role  in  the  effort  and 
which  was  weU  fortified  with  the  addlUon  of 
its  own  senior  officers;  an  ofllcer  fixmi  the  De- 
fense Commimicatlons  Agency  and  a  senior 
duty  officer  from  DC/T— was  visited  by  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  Johnson  (the  senior 
control  officer);  Dr.  Relief  son.  DlrMstor  of 
the  Office  of  International  Scientific  Affairs- 
,^^J'  ^f«*™iann.  the  Deputy  Director 
(SCI  bore  the  brunt  of  the  planning  and 
operations  responsibUity) ;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Manning  and  many  others  of  senior 
r«ik.  George  Newman,  the  deputy  control 
officer,  spent  the  day  conunutlng  between 
the  Operations  Center  and  his  office. 

At  6:20  pjn.  May  16  NASA  advised  that  the 
spacecraft  was  one-third  of  the  way  through 
the  seventh  orbit  and  would  be  passing  over 
Zanzibar  very  shortly.  Minutes  Uter  word 
was  received  that  the  flight  would  continue 
for  17  and  the  flight  was  progressing  as  per 
plan. 

The  watchfiU  waiting  continued  unUl 
11:30  pjn.  on  the  16th  at  which  time  a  mes- 
aage  of  congratulations  to  Astronaut  Cooper 
was  received  from  President  Rivera  of  El  Sal- 
vador with  the  request  that  It  be  reUyed  to 
Major  Cooper  as  he  passed  over  that  country 
wly  the  next  morning.  The  message  was 
deUvered  to  Major  Cooper  on  his  16th  orbit 
at  7: 15  ajn.  on  the  16th.  His  reply  of  appre- 
elation  to  President  Rivera  was  received  by 
the  Bermuda  station  and  sub«»equently  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  by  the  American 
Ambassador. 

A  message  of  greeUngs  was  sent  by  Astro- 
naut Cooper  to  the  African  Summit  Confer- 
ence at  Addis  Ababa  at  9:12  ajn.  May  16  as 
he  passed  over  Zanzibar.  Due  to  transmls- 
irton  eccentrlclUes  the  message  mhmn  received 
by  Zanzibar  was  transmitted  by  high  fre- 
quency radio  to  the  tracking  station  at  Kano 
Nigeria,  which  In  turn  transmitted  It  by  high 
ft«quency  radio  to  the  Ooddard  SpMse  Plight 
Center  In  Maryland  which  In  turn  sent  it  by 
trans-Atlantic  cable  to  London  for  retrans- 
mla^on  by  high-frequency  radio  to  Addis 
Ababa. 

Throughout  the  renuOnder  of  the  morn- 
ing, monitoring  of  the  flight  continued  and 
at  noon  word  was  received  that  splash  time 
would  be  at  7:23  pjn.  foUowlng  the  termina- 
tion of  the  22  orbits  at  the  pr«planned  loca- 
tion 70  mUes  southeast  of  Midway.  NASA 
reported  that  the  automaUc  fuel  consump- 
tion was  nominal  and  80  percent  of  the 
manual  fuel  remained  against  an  expected 
rewrve  of  78  percent.  A  heartening  report 
indeed,  since  preentry  positioning  and  re- 
entry U  a  highly  sensitive  maneuver  and  on 
board  fuel  Is  vital. 

The  first  Indication  of  any  poMlbls  trouble 
was  reported  by  NASA  at  4  pjn.  when  the 
gravltotlon  light  to  the  qMoecraft  flashed 
on.  While  the  NASA  t««»h»t^^ns  were  as- 
Mssing  this  unexpected  develo|Miiuit  the  De- 
partment's watch  team  carefuUy  plotted  the 
flight    and    estimated    possible    emergency 


^^ 
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WASA  anbaaquently  reported 
•tie  gyro  ralay  had  cut  out 

Oooptr  had  baan  raqmatad  to 

aiitianatte  to  **«*""ft*  oioda. 

mj  tha  tanaton  la  tha  opera- 

at  thla  point  Ineraaaad  eonaid- 

':S0  pjn.  the  Hawaii  tracking 

'    a    malfunction    In    tha 

and  the  Dejwrtment  waa 

tha  aatronaut  waa  on  m^m^^i 

flra  and  reenter  manually. 

report  waa  that  there  was 

fuel   left  for   manual 


Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  thla  reaolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houee  to 
the  Praatdent  of  the  United  Statee.  and  to 
each  member  ot  tha  Iowa  delegation  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Houae  of  RepreeentaUves  of 
the  United  Statea. 


July  16 


As  Major  ^ooper  paaeed  over  the  coaital 

I  sr  later  Colonel  Qlenn  reviewed 

the  eoiBpletf  aequenoe  to  be  followed  for 

try   which    waa    aubeequently 

oat  Bgata  aa  the  qMcecraft  orbited 

^  contact  point.  With  the  laat 

woold  orbit  the  aame  path  of 

the    spacecraft    over    the 

.         L^  J^  "**  China,  the  ah«ady 

larca  group   itandlng  by  in  the  operatloaa 
«  Jazged  by  the  fovsence  of  Dick 


At  6:45  piif .  ysanrtbar  reported  that  It  had 

tha  cheekoir  list  with  Uajor 

waa  welL    Five  mlnutea  later 

ron  control  went  out  forcing 

to  adjuat  the  roU  of  the  space 

Serenteen   mlnutea   after 

with  Zanzibar,  ccnnmunlca- 

•  squired  with  Major  Cooper  by 

and    a    minutes    later    the 

sequence  began.     In  ac- 

the    prearranged    plan    the 

place   within  5   mUes  of  the 

•^rge  but  at  7:34  pjn.  rather 

predicted  30  hours  prevloiuly 

-1  Military  Command  Center. 

great  relief  and  satisfaction 

team  released  Its  second 

at  7:2S  announcing  the 

flight.   The  rest  is  history. 

i  6  hours  of  continuous  watch 

watch  team  which  consisted 

feabltt   (SCI),  the  operations 

rlth  Xmery  P.   Smith    (SCI). 

R.  Wood.  USN   (FE).  as 

Its  final  report  to  the  senior 

and  secived  the  watch. 


B<bert 
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RESOLXmON  OF  UJ3.  CONFERENCE 
OF  MAYORS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoaD  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Va.  Conference  of  Mayors,  at  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  relating  to  youth  opportunities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKo.aa  follows: 

Whereaa  the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
oonatltute  o\u  most  valuable  national  re- 
•ource;  and 

Whereaa  the  future  strength  and  vitality 
of  this  country  depends  upon  the  qualiflca- 
tlona  and  fltneaa  of  our  youth  to  success- 
fully cope  with  the  reaponsibiUtles  of  life; 
and 

Whereas  the  number  of  young  people  un- 
der the  age  of  majority  U  increasing  yearly 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population  as  a 
whole;  and 

Whereas  extraordinarily  heavy  demands 
have  been  placed  upon  the  resoiuxes  of  our 
cities  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
youthful  citizens;  and 

Whereas  a  constant  and  distressing  rise  in 
school  dropouts,  youth  unemployment  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  compels  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  find  solutions  for  these  problems; 
and 

Whereas  these  problems  cost  the  Nation 
billions  of  dollars  annually  which  could  be 
saved  with  concerted  attacks  on  the  causes 
of  the  problems:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  UjS.  Conference  of 
Mayors  support  public  and  prtvate  programs 
designed  to  stop  the  spread  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  explore  new  approaches  and 
resources  in  facilitating  the  educational, 
vocational,  and  civic  training  needed  by  our 
youth;  be  It  fiuther 

Resolved,  That  the  conference.  In  pursu- 
ing these  alms,  support  (1)  establishment 
nationally  of  a  Touth  Conservation  Corps, 
Home  Town  Touth  Corps  and  National  Serv- 
ice Corps;  (3)  enactment  of  a  Touth  Em- 
ployment Act;  and  (S)  extension  of  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Act  of  1981. 


Connecticut,  like  so  many  other  States 
has  seoi  a  radical  decline  in  its  com- 
mercial fishery  industry,  in  1940  Con- 
necticut landed  in  excess  of  14  million 
pounds  of  nsh;  in  1960.  the  amount  had 
dropped  to  6  million  pounds  and  con- 
tinues to  decline. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  re- 
duction, not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
foreign  nations  have  a  well-planned  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  and 
are  fishing  more  economically  with  mod- 
ern fishing  vessels  using  the  latest  elec- 
tronic and  mechanical  aids.   As  a  result 
these  nations,  with  their  governments 
subsidizing    coordinated    research,    can 
harvest  fish  much  more  ef&ciently  than 
can  American  commercial  fishermen  and 
they  do  this  thousands  of  miles  from 
their  own  shores   in   waters   formerly 
dominated  by  the  American  fishing  fleet. 
Mr.  President,  the  town  of  Stonington 
formerly  a  major  fishing  harbor,  is  at- 
tempting to  rejuvenate  its  commercial 
fishing  industry  by  building  a  modem 
pier  to  service  its  vessels.     The  town 
Itself  has  raised  $50,000  toward  the  pier 
project  and  the  SUte  of  Connecticut  has 
agreed  to  participate  up  to  $150,000  pro- 
viding additional  Federal  assistance  is 
available.     S.  627  will  provide  a  small 
measure  of  that  assistance  and  will  aid 
not  only  Stonington  but,  as  time  goes  on, 
other  Connecticut  fishing  ports  which 
show  initiative  and  interest  in  reviving 
their  declining  fishing  industry. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, when  it  is  taken  up  later  this 
week,  and  hope  action  will  be  possible  in 
the  House  so  that  it  can  bec<Mne  law  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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STATE  COMMERCIAL  FISHERY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  apeak  in  support  of  8.  637  which 
will  provide  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  devriopment  of  our  commercial 
fisheries. 

I  cosponsored  this  legislation  along 
with  30  of  my  colleagues  who  are  greatly 
concerned,  as  I  am.  about  the  present 
condition  of  our  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

I  think  the  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  a  first  step,  an  ex- 
ceedlngrly  modest  first  step.  In  an  effort 
to  help  a  declining  American  industry. 
For  example.  Connecticut  will  receive 
only  $25,000  per  year,  the  statutory  mini- 
mum, for  its  share  of  research  project 
funds. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  however,  that 
sectl<m  4(b)  of  the  bill  provides  an  addi- 
tional $600,000  per  year  for  special  proj- 
ectaattmmartlite  urgeocj. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  HARRY  A.  CURTIS. 
OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  are  pro- 
foundly saddened  by  the  death  on  July  1 
of  one  of  the  truly  great  men  <rf  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Dr.  Harry 
A.  Curtis. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  outside 
the  valley  who  knew  Dr.  Curtis  as  a 
forthright,  courageous  man  of  conviction 
and  dedication.  I  am  thinWng  particu- 
larly of  the  people  of  Missouri,  whose 
State  university  Dr.  Curtis  served  with 
such  distinction  as  dean  of  engineering 
from  1938  until  he  became  a  director  of 
the  TVA  in  1948.  He  retired  from  the 
TVA  when  his  term  expired  In  1957. 

We  of  Tennessee  and  the  valley  loved 
Dr.  Curtis,  first,  for  his  pioneering  work 
in  fertilizer  develcH^ment  as  the  TVA's 
first  chief  chemical  ragineer  and,  later, 
as  a  stout  defender  of  TVA  principles  at 
a  time  when  the  TVA  needed  every  friend 
it  could  get,  during  the  previous  admin- 
istration. He  believed  in  the  TVA  with 
all  his  heart;  he  worked  with  all  his 
might  to  make  it  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatness  of  Dr. 
Harry  Curtis  is  very  weU  portrayed  In 
the  obituary  published  by  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel.  I  ask  that  this  article, 
together  with  an  editorial  from  the  same 
newq>aper.  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Ricou. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro.  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  J 

Cancek  Fatal  to  Ckusadeh:  De.  Cdbtb 

FoailEB   TVA   DIBBCTOE,   Dm 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Cxutis,  retired  TVA  director 
whose  tongue  was  as  sharp  as  his  mind,  died 
of  abdominal  cancer  at  8:10  a.m.,  today  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital.    He  was  79. 

Colorado-bom  Dr.  Curtis,  who  came  to 
Knoxville  as  TVA's  first  chief  chemical  en- 
gineer in  1988.  left  in  1938  to  take  the  post 
of  dean  of  the  University  of  Missouri's  En- 
gineering College,  and  rettuned  to  the 
agency  a  decade  later  when  President  Harry 
Truman  appointed  him  to  one  of  the  three 
policymaking  directorships. 

He  retired  when  his  term  ended  In  1957 
and  lived  a  full  and  active  retirement  life 
at  his  Sequoyah  Hills  home. 

S^VICES  wxonssdat 

Only  last  March  22  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri gave  Dr.  Curtis  its  Honor  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  In  Engineering.  He 
went  to  Columbia,  Mo.,  to  receive  the  award, 
and  apparently  had  his  oldtlme  vigor,  but 
his  health  faUed  rapidly  after  that  trip.  He 
entered  the  hospital  several  weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Curtis  received  the  John  R.  Kuebler 
Man  of  the  Tear  In  Chemical  Engineering 
Award  In  May  and  would  have  participated 
in  a  formal  presentation  in  September.  The 
award  Is  presented  by  Alpha  Chi  Sigma. 
naUonal  chemical  engineering  professional 
fraternity. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11:30  ajn.,  Wednes- 
day at  Mann's  Church  Avenue,  Dr.  William 
Pollard  officiating.  The  body  wUl  be  sent  to 
Rye.  N.Y.,  home  of  a  daughter,  for  burial 

One  of  the  last  of  the  New  Deal-Fah-  Deal 
appointees  to  the  TVA  Board,  Dr.  Curtla  waa 
a  fighting  Intellectual  who  decided  years  ago 
that  he'd  have  a  lot  of  fun  by  taking  only 
Jobs  that  intrigued  him.  »       ^y 

He  was  a  chemical  engineer  by  profession 
an  ^cator  by  practice,  a  TVA  policymaker 
Dy  Presidential  call  and  a  woodworker  and 
gardener  by  avocation.  But  he  was  also  a 
fiery  thinker  who  fitted  no  conventional 
mold. 

VIEWS   DEniTED 

A  few  weeks  before  ending  his  9-year  term 
on  the  TVA  Board,  on  May  18,  1957.  he  told 
»  Chattanooga  audience  in  a  swan-sona 
•peech  called  "Unfinished  Biisiness"- 

"If  you  like  the  kind  of  misnamed  creeo- 
tag  socialism  that  you  and  the  TVA  are  pro- 
moting  here,  let's  have  more  of  It." 

He  had  been  equally  outsp<*en  in  1949 
When  hU  appointment  by  President  Truman 
i*s  being  considered  for  confirmation  by  the 

Dr.  CurtU.  In  describing  himself  to  a  news- 

Tu^,  ^*^'"*f-  *****  ^^  "^"^  "a  New  Dealer. 
some  '*  center,  but  not  as  wild-eyed  as 

NOT   A    CRUSAOKE 

When  Mrs.  Curtis  urged  him  to  withdraw 
tne  description  for  fear  If  might  hurt  his 
cnances  before  the  Senate,  he  replied.  "Why 
Shouldn't  I  say  it?    It's  true,  isn't  it?" 

Born  in  Sedalia.  Colo.,  February  16,  1884 
M-.  Curtis  was  graduated  from  the  University 
orcolorado  with  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
Kree  in  1908.  He  got  his  master's  there  2 
years  later  and  taught  chemistry  there  untU 
if  J    ,^  received  a  Ph.  D  from  the  Unlver- 

KoJLTd'^r^i"  *°  ""  *"''  '''"'  "^''^^ 

WOEKm   FOB    UNITED   STATES 

Dr.  curtU  got  his  first  good  look  at  the 

?  th**'!^^*"*'' '"  ^°'"><'  ^""  I-  He  served 
SDS.n^^°  National  Guard,  became  a 
Ki  A?  O'l'^^ce  and  was  sent  to  Muscle 
at  thlfViT*  •  *°  **°  research  expertmentatlon 

iS?   °o»ernmenfs  nitrate  plant 
f»..      *  y*^""   *'*®'"   *^e   war,   he   waa  nro- 
'essor  of  chemistry  at  Northwestern  UnlVer- 
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slty.  Then,  In  1920  and  1921,  he  was  chief 
diemlst  and  later  plant  superintendent  of 
the  IntemaUonal  Coal  Products  Corp.  irv- 
Ington,  N  J.  ^' 

Back  to  the  valley  he  came  in  late  1921 
serving  untU  1923  as  general  manager  of  the' 
Cllnchfleld  Carbocoal  Co.  which  operated  a 
coal-carbonizing  plant.  After  that,  he  spent 
a  year  as  chief  of  the  nitrogen  survey  of 
the  U.S.  Commerce  Department. 

BTABTED   TALE   COX7RSE 

Then  he  got  and  accepted  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  Yale  University  to  set  up  a  course 
In  chemical  engineering,  because  "I  thought 
being  the  granddaddy  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing at  Yale  woiUd  be  something  I'd  like  to 
have  on  my  record." 

Other  items  were  added  later  to  that  rec- 
ord—chairman of  the  National  Research 
Council's  chemical  division,  a  member  of 
President  Coolidge's  Muscle  Shoals  Inquiry 
to  ouUlne  practical  uses  and  sound  oper- 
ating policies  for  the  Federal  properties 
there,  and  research  director  of  the  Sooonv 
Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

Then,  one  day  in  1933,  he  met  Dr.  Harcourt 
A.  Morgan  in  Washington.  Dr.  Morgan  for- 
mer U-T  president,  had  shortly  before  'been 
named  a  TVA  director.  He  and  Dr.  Curtis 
"chewed  the  rag"  aU  day  and,  at  the  end. 
Dr.  Curtis  decided  he'd  Join  in  the  "great 
new  adventure"  of  TVA. 

HELD    23    PATENTS 

Dr.  Morgan  had  had  an  Idea  that  the 
Government's  old  mxmitions  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals  might  be  used  in  some  way  to  help 
the  farmers  of  the  valley.  How.  he  didn't 
know,  and  In  September  1933.  Dr.  Ciu-tis,  as 
TVA  chief  chemical  engineer,  started  out 
to  learn. 

The  rapid  growth  of  farm  prosperity  in 
this  onetime  "No.  1  problem  area  of  the 
Nation."  together  with  the  spread  of  green 
on  once-eroded  countrysides,  soon  began  to 
testify  to  the  good  Job  that  Dr.  Curtis  did 

Since  1933,  fertilizer  developed  and  pro- 
duced by  TVA  at  Muscle  Shoals  has  been 
spread  on  milUona  of  acres  of  more  than 
30.000  test  demonstraUon  farms  In  two- 
thirds  of  the  States.  Of  the  more  than  160 
TVA  patents  on  new  f ertUizers  and  new  proc- 
esses for  making  fertilizers— all  given  royal- 
ty-free to  the  fertilizer  industry — Dr  Curtis 
held  23,  alone  or  in  collaboration. 

TAUGHT   AGAIN 

Time  and  again  since  Dr.  Cxirtis  moved  in- 
to this  TVA  field,  fertilizer  consumption  has 
doubled.  But  fwtlllzer  was  not  all  that 
Muscle  Shoals,  under  TVA.  was  called  upon 
to  turn  out.  During  World  War  n.  It  pro- 
duced 60  percent  of  the  elemental  phoe- 
ph(»-ous  used  In  incendiary  and  smoke 
bombs.  It  produced  all  used  in  the  Korean 
conflict. 

By  the  time  the  first  shot  of  World  War 
n  was  fired,  however.  Dr.  Curtis  and  his  wife 
Polly,  had  moved  on  to  something  else  that 
Intrigued  him.  the  engineering  deanshlp  at 
Missouri— again  at  less  salary.    WhUe  there 
he  told  Mrs.  Curtis: 

"You've  foUowed  me  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  raised  children  In  places  where 
it  Is  not  very  easy  to  raise  chUdren.  You 
can  pick  out  the  last  place  and  we'll  settle 
down  and  call  that  home." 

~  AIDED   AT   T7-T 
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help.  He  delivered,  bringing  the  late  Dr 
Robert  M.  Boarts  here  to  head  that  depart- 
ment, together  with  Dr.  J.  D.  Lindsay,  now  In 
comparable  poaiUon  at  Texaa  A.  &  M.  College. 

vows    LB>    TO    CONFLICT 

Other  southeastern  universities  also  got 
help  of  this  sort  from  Dr.  Curtis.  In  addi- 
tion, he  helped  Nwth  Carolina  to  set  up  a 
State  minerals  laboratory  at  AsheviUe  and 
together  with  TVA  foresters,  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  persuading  Bowaters  Southern 
Paper  Corp.  to  put  its  big  newrorint  plant  at 
Calhoun,  Tenn. 

His  pursuits  In  these  directions  led  Dr. 
Curtis  to  believe  that  the  vaUey's  future 
prosperity  wiU  depend  largely  on  its  con- 
tinued industrial  growth,  creating  the  need 
for  land  no  longer  farmed  to  be  "protected" 
from  erosion  or  trees  "not  worth  cutting." 

But  his  views  on  promoting  growth  of  TVA 
power  facilities,  as  weU  as  other  Issues  even- 
tually brought  him  Into  sharp  conflict  with 
Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  D.  Vogel,  who  succeeded 
Gordon  Clapp  as  TVA  chah-man. 

GIVEN    FABEWBLL    PABTT 

These  conflicts  came  Into  the  open  partic- 
ularly in  connection  with  dlscuaalona  be- 
tween TVA  and  other  Government  agencies 
about  the  abortive  Dixon-Yates  contract  and 
a  TVA  self -financing  plan  which  Dr.  Curtis 
helped  to  design. 

As  retirement  neared.  Dr.  Curtis  cut  loose. 
He  accused  the  Elsenhower  adminlstraUon  of 
having  an  "unfriendly  attitude"  toward  TVA. 
He  said,  too,  that  there  would  be  "hell  to  pay 
internaUy  and  extemaUy,-  unless  his  succes- 
scH-  on  the  board  was  a  "stimlUy  independ- 
ent man."  Dr.  Curtis  waa  succeeded  by  A.  R. 
Jonea,  fonner  deputy  director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  a  present  director. 

In  later  years,  however,  Dr.  Curtis'  fears 
about  TVA's  future  subsided.  He  ttdd  an 
interviewer  3  years  after  his  retirement  that 
he  thought  both  General  Vogel  and  Mr. 
Jones  were  then  doing  a  top  Job  for  TVA. 

ALWAYS     STATED    BUST 

Retirement  did  not  cause  I^.  Curtis  to  go 
to  seed.  He  loved  to  putter  with  both  flowers 
and  vegetables  in  his  garden  at  the  Curtis 
home,  3730  Dellwood  Drive,  or  to  turn  out  ex- 
cellent work  in  his  woodworking  shop.  He 
was  also  a  persistent  reader,  averaging  about 
one  book  a  week  In  a  pattern  which  usuaUy 
called  tac  reading  several  books  inthe  aame 
field. 

However.  In  January  i960,  a  gardening  ac- 
cident damaged  his  left  eye.  More  and  more 
he  turned  to  use  of  his  right  eye.  the  use  of 
which  had  been  lmpah*d  a«  a  boy  when  he 
looked  too  long  at  a  solar  eclipse. 

His  reputation  caused  him  to  stay  busy 
after  retirement.  A  former  nsaoclatc  In  TVA 
once  said  Dr.  Curtis  was  constanUy  called  in 
as  a  consultant  and  was  "one  of  the  busiest 
men  in  retirement  I've  ever  seen." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  3  years  ago. 

During  breaks  in  this  rouUne,  he  and  Mrs 
Ciutis  would  visit  theh-  two  daughters  and 
five  grandchildren,  living  in  New  Ycwk  The 
daughters  are  Mrs.  Gordon  Webber,  Rye  N  Y 
and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Palltz.  New  York  City  He 
also  leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  William  A.  White 
Los  Gatos.  Calif.,  whom  he  and  Mrs.  Curtis 
visited  In  January  1962. 


So  she  choose  KnozviUe  and  he  agreed 
and  they  decided  they'd  come  here  after  his 
retirement  from  the  university.  But  Presi- 
dent Tl-uman  moved  up  the  schedule  by 
naming  him  to  replace  his  friend.  Dr.  Mor- 
gan on  the  TVA  board  in  1949. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Dr.  Ciirtls  was  per- 
sonally demonstrating  his  version  of  TVA 
"partnership"  with  the  people  and  institu- 
tions of  the  valley. 

Dr.  James  D.  Hoekins.  then  U-T  president, 
was  dissatisfied  with  U-T's  chemical  engi- 
neering programs  and  asked  Dr.  Curtis  for 


[From  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel  J 
Db.  Habbt  Cubtis 

Because  of  his  sharp  tongue  and  his  tdtra- 
liberal  political  views  Dr.  Harry  A.  Curtis 
made  some  enemies. 

But  hla  genius  as  a  diemlcal  engineer  haa 
immeasurably  improved  the  lot  of  tha  Amer- 
ican farmer.  This  remarkable  rwxsd  now 
serves  aa  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Curtis,  who  died 
here  yesterday  in  a  local  hospital  at  age  79. 

He  came  to  Knoxville  ahortly  after  TVA 
was  created  as  chief  chemical  engineer,  and 
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TVA  tenure  he  developed  many 
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patents  TVA  has  obtained  at 
Js,  Dr.  Curtis  held  33.  either 
ooUaboratlon.  All  TVA  dlacor- 
have   been  tiimed  over 


UVER.    Mr.  President,  the 

on  Constitutional  Amend- 

recenUy  devoted  a  great  deal 

effort  to  a  study  of  the  dlfll- 

8  that  arise  when  a  Presi- 

unUble  to  discharge  the  powers 

of  his  office.    On  June  25  the 

unanimously  approved  a 

constitutional     amendment, 

t  elieve  offers  a  sound  solution 

kmf  standing  problem. 

nmlttee  reported  favorably 

Jol^t  Resolution  35,  and  recom- 

it  be  reported  to  the  Senate 

Judiciary  Committee.    I  have 

hat  the  Judiciary  Committee 

r  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35 

uture,  and  will  recommend  it 

the  Senate. 

the  subcommittee  acted. 
Dally  News  printed  an 
aHlcle  written  by  Jack  Met- 
gives  an  interesting  sum- 
many  arguments  in  favor 


b  if  ore  < 
'Sork 


tfce 


INTO]  osal. 
Pres  dent. 


tie 


beng 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
artide  be  printed  at  this 
Rbcom>: 

no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 


Tork  Sunday  News.  June  23, 
1988] 
Caprol  Stuff 
By  Jack  Metcalfe) 
.—The  question  of  Preslden- 
-or  Inability,  as  constitutional 
to  caU  It— long  threatened  to 
poitlcal  dodo  before  an  oetrlch- 
ever  bothered  to  solve  It.    This 
',  It  suddenly  and  surprlslnKly 
signs  of  life. 
Senate  support  has  developed 

'I   constitutional    amend- 

what  happens  should  a 
physlcaUy  or  mentally  un- 

a  nendment.  banning  poll  taxes. 

—  ratified  by  36  States.    With 

SUtea  approval  needed,  it 

^  rrltten  Into  the  Constitution. 

that  the  InabUlty  amendment 

be  the  20th,  if  it  manages,  as 

'  backers  hope,  to  get  through 


pispoeed 
preicrlbe 
bee  ame 


the  cumbersome  ratification  machinery  The 
process  could  take  up  to  4  years. 

With  luck,  the  Nation  wont  need  the 
amendment  during  that  time.  The  United 
States  has,  after  all,  been  fortunate  enough 
to  scrape  along  without  a  procedure  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  President's  powers 
and  duUes  because  of  Incapacity  in  the  174 
years  slnoe  the  ConsUtuUon  was  adopted. 

But  anyone  who  recalls  the  anxious  con- 
fusion during  the  periods  of  former  Presi- 
dent Kisenhower's  three  serious  illnesses 
knows  that  lack  of  guldeUnes  on  incapacity 
Is  a  very  real  problem,  in  an  emergency, 
a  time  of  civU  or  political  strife  or  nuclear 
attack,  it  could  mean  national  paralysis. 

So  developments  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
subcommittee  on  Constitutional  amend- 
ments should  be  heartening  for  Americans 
seriously  concerned  for  the  Nation's  future 
weU-belng.  What  happened  was.  briefly, 
this:  ' 

The    subcommittee,    headed    by    Senatw 

rraa  Kkpauvsb.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee 
wound  up  hearings  on  the  three  proposed 
Constitutional  amendments  now  in  the  hop- 
per. At  the  same  time  KarAwn  and  Sen- 
ator KxMirsTH  B.  KaiTiNa,  RepubUcan.  of 
New  Tork.  won  support  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration for  their  proposed  solution, 
rr  Givn  coNcaxss  powke  to  Dacnc 

What's  mpre.  KxrAuvix  lined  up  backing 
of  the  four  other  subcommittee  members 
for  his  and  Kxating's  formiUa.  All  six 
three  Democrats  and  three  Republicans,  are 
expected  to  endorse  it  in  a  meeting  next 
week,  not  later  than  Wednesday  starting  It 
on  its  way  toward  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate. 

A  subconunlttee  soxirce  reported  that  Kx- 
FAUvxa  also  has  done  missionary  work  In  the 
House  for  the  proposed  amendment.  Sentl- 
™«'i*  there  is  generally  favorable,  he  said. 

KxFATTvxa  and  Kkatino  are  among  the  few 
who  have  tried  individually  to  tackle  the 
problem  before  an  emergency  arises  when 
it  would  be  too  late. 

They  got  nowhere,  partly  because  nobody 
could  agree  on  a  method  for  handling  in- 
ability.  So  this  year  the  two  Senators  came 
up  with  a  compromise.  It  Is  not  ideal. 
KxATiNo  said,  because  it  does  not  "set  forth 
In  detail  exactly  what  should  be  done  if  a 
President  becomes  unable  to  discharge  his 
duties."  It  U.  however,  something  that 
sponsors  hope  aU  sides  can  get  behind. 

The  amendment  would  simply  authorize 
Congress  to  determine  how  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  Presidential  disability  shall 
be  decided.  Congress  also  would  be  em- 
powered to  pass  a  law  saying  what  should 
be  done  if  a  President  is  out  of  commission. 

NIXON   OONSTKAINXD   TO   TRXAO   WAXn^T 

The  formula,  as  Ksatinc  put  it,  "would 
make  it  clear  that  the  Vice  President  would 
not  succeed  to  the  office  of  the  President  but 
only  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  that  office." 

This  met  with  administration  approval 
expressed  by  Deputy  Attorney  Oenerai 
Nicholas  Kataenbach  at  last  Tuesday's  hear- 
ing. If  the  Vice  President  took  over  under 
these  conditions  and  were  given  the  title 
"acting  President.''  Katzenbach  said,  "he 
woiild  feel  assured  that  no  one  would  look 
upon  him  as  a  usurper." 

Former  Vice  President  Nixon,  an  early 
supporter  of  action  on  the  InabUlty  prob- 
lem, was  acutely  aware  of  this  pitfall.  Dls- 
ciuslng  the  aftermath  of  Ike's  heart  atUck 
In  his  book.  "Six  Crises,"  he  said: 

"My  own  position  as  Vice  President  called 
for  maintaining  a  balance  of  the  utmost 
delicacy.  •  ♦  •  Any  move  on  my  part  which 
could  be  Interpreted,  even  incorrectly,  as  an 
attempt  to  usiup  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency would  disrupt  the  Eisenhower  team, 
cause  dissention  in  the  Nation,  and  disturb 
the  President." 
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Elsenhower  too  was  deeply  concerned  with 
the  inability  problem.  He  and  Nixon  made 
a  stopgap  agreement  providing  that  the  Vice 
President  would  take  over  in  case  he  deter- 
mined that  he  was  disabled.  Ike  reserved 
tat  himself  the  right  to  decide  when  his  dls- 
abUity  was  ended.  (President  Kennedy  and 
Vice  President  Johnson  subsequently  made 
the  same  arrangement.) 

Ike  also  marshaled  his  administration  be- 
hind corrective  legislation.  This,  paradoxi- 
cally, was  torpedoed  in  the  Democratlc-con- 
teoUed  Congress,  partly  on  account  of  the 
President's  medical  history.  Because  Elsen- 
hower might  be  stricken  again,  Nixon  foes 
opposed  any  law  that  might  put  the  Vice 
President  in  the  White  House,  from  which 
they  believed  he  would  have  been  hard  to 
dislodge. 

But  in  these  days  of  Presidential  health 
and  vigor,  inability  legislation  has  a  better- 
than-flghting  chance. 

Mr.KEPAUVER.    Mr.  President,  after 
the  subcommittee  approved  the  proposal 
the  Washington  Dally  News  published 
a  fine  editorial,  which  pointed  out  the 
urgent  need  to  solve  this  problem  now 
while  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  young  and  healthy  President  in  office 
I  agree  completely  with  these  statements 
and  I  feel  that  we  are  finally  moving 
toward  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


IProm  the  Washington  DaUy  News.  July  13 

1963) 

Who  WOOT.D  Kxep  Stobx? 

If  a  President  of  the  United  States  dies 
or  resigns  whUe  in  office,  the  Vice  President 
automaUcaUy  becomes  President.  This  Is 
clear  in  the  ConsUtution.  There  never  has 
been  any  dispute  about  it. 

The  Constitution  also  says  that  in  case  of 
the  President's  "InabUlty  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties"  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  take  charge.  But  who  decides 
when  a  President  is  disabled?  If  he  is  com- 
pletely disabled— as  has  happened  at  least 
twice— he  himself  would  not  be  competent 
to  Judge  the  degree  of  his  own  disability. 

The  Constitution  is  imclear  as  to  when 
a  Vice  President  shoiUd  step  in.  And  there 
is  no  guiding  law. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a  constitutional  amendment  author- 
izing Congress  to  specify  a  method  of  de- 
termining when  a  President  was  incapaci- 
tated. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  endorsed 
thU  plan.  President  Eisenhower  strongly 
urged  such  action. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  and  former  Vice  President  < 
Nixon   had   a   written   agreement    that    Mr. 
Nixon   would   take   over   if  necessary.     Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Johnson  Wve 
a  slmUar  agreement.    But  this  is  no  solution. 

The  plan  for  a  takeover  in  such  an  emer- 
gency should  be  spelled  out  in  law,  so  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  This  properly  should 
be  done  now  while,  as  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach  said,  there  is  a  young  and 
healthy  President  In  office.  Before  some- 
thing happens,  not  after. 

Now  that  the  subconunlttee  has  acted,  we 
hope  the  full  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  take  ac- 
tion— while  it  can  be  done  objectively  and 
thoughtfully. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER,  b  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  LEAD-ZINC  SMALL 
PRODUCERS  STABILIZATION  ACT 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
nnished  business,  which  is  H.R.  3845. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3845)  to  amend  the 
Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabilization 
Act  of  October  3,  1961  (75  Stat.  766) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  there  be  a 
quorum  call  without  the  time  being  taken 
out  of  the  30  minutes  allowed  for  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
may  be  done  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
not  taken  from  the  time  of  either  side 
The  quorum  call  will  notify  absent  Sen- 
ators that  morning  business  has  been 
concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

J^I\^?J^^^^^-    Mr-   President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Gruening]  such  time  as  he  may  require 
Mr  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  tiie 
amendment  offered  by  tiie  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  Is,  in  effect,  a 
fi!'^n.°'3®  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers 
Stabilization  Act   of   1961.     What   the 
Senator  from  Delaware  proposes  Is  to 
cut  off  a  program,  adopted  by  the  87th 
congress  after  very  careful  deliberation, 
oerore  it  has  begim  to  accomplish  Its 
puipose.   It  will  be  recalled  that  the  very 
modest  program  was  passed  as  the  mhil- 
mum  program  which  could  be  enacted 
lor   the    hard-pressed    lead    and    zinc 
miners  of  the  United  States.   Having  re- 
putedly but  unsuccessfully  sought  re- 
^L.  °"*   competing   imports   through 
petitions  to  Uie  Tariff  Commission;  imd 
having  attempted,  also  unsuccessfully,  to 
oDtaIn  legislation  to  decrease  imports  of 
iMd  and  zinc,  or  other  legislative  relief, 
fh!    *  wf»  **  ^^^  mhiers  finally  obtained 
the  stabilization  program  as  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  complete  coUapse  of 
me  industry.    The  program  has  always 
oeen  regarded  as  a  stopgap  measure  to 
prevent  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
industry  while  other  means  for  revitaliz- 
ing it  are  found. 

The  tennhiation  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
nilning  stabUlzation  program  at  the  end 

LviJ^l  """^^^"^  "  °^  a^ter  2  years, 
would  not  only  be  a  disservice  to  Uie 
™nlng  Industry,  and  especially  the  smaU 
s^  *"**  *?"*'  producers,  but  It  would 
showcomplete  bad  faltii  on  the  part  of 
me  Government.   It  would  work  a  hard- 
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ship  on  many  small  producers  who  have 
invested  In  reopening  their  properties 
and  purchased  supplies  and  equipment  In 
anticipation  of  a  period  of  at  least  4 
years'  operations.  It  would  also  result 
in  more  unemployment  In  the  already 
distressed  mining  areas.  Unemployment 
is  a  major  problem  facing  om-  country. 
We  must  do  nothing  to  Increase  it. 

There  are  96  smaU  domestic  producers 
now  certified  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  cost  for  the  calendar  years  ahead 
is  estimated  as  follows:  for  1963,  $2  mil- 
lion; for  1964,  $2  million;  for  1965,  $1.6 
million. 

tr^T^  ^  *  ^^^^  amount  to  pay  to  offset 
the  harm  done  to  the  domestic  mining 
industry  because  of  a  lack  of  protection 
from  imports  of  low-cost  lead  and  zinc. 
It  is  also  less  than  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  welfare  costs  to  care 
for  the  many  persons  who  otherwise 
would  be  unemployed  without  the  sup- 
port of  stabilization  payments  for  lead 
and  zinc  mining. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 

Senator  from  Delaware  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.     MONRONEY.    Mr.     President. 

does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  desire 

to  use  some  of  his  time' 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr 
President,  first,  I  wish  to  modify  my 
amendment.  In  line  6  of  the  amendment, 
by   changing   th.e  date   "December  31 
1963"  to  "February  15,  1964." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  modifica- 
tion is  this:  Certain  Senators  have  sug- 
g^ted  that  Congress  may  wish  to  con- 
sider this  measure  in  the  early  part  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  So  rather 
than  let  the  act  lapse  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  as  originally  suggested,  my  pro- 
posal would  allow  it  to  lapse  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  1964.  Under  existing  law  the  act 
would  expire  December  31.  1965. 

Under  existing  law,  as  enacted  last 
year,  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  can  sell 
theu-  products  on  the  open  market  at 
the  prevailing  price.  In  the  case  of  lead 
they  can  bill  the  U.S.  Government  for  75 
percent  of  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  which  they  receive  and  14^4 
cents  a  pound.    In  other  words.  If  they 

f!«  Sf,  ll***i°''  ^°  <^«"*«  *  pound,  they 
can  bill  the  Government  for  75  percent 

of  the  4  Ms -cent  differential.  If  the  mar- 
ket rises  above  14^  cents  a  pound,  to 
15,  16,  18,  or  20  cents  a  pound,  the  pro- 
ducers will  get  all  of  the  differential. 
It  is  a  one-way  street  so  far  as  the 
taxpayers  are  concerned. 

Kin'liH^  »*'^  o'  ^^^  the  producers  can 
biU  the  Federal  Government  for  55  per- 
cent of  tile  differential  between  what- 
ever they  may  receive  and  the  14^  cents 
a  pound. 

Under  existing  law,  the  lead  and  zinc 

?V  SL?"**^  "^  ^"^^  °^  December 
r^LJi  U  ^*^  pending  amendment 
merely  advances  the  expiration  date  by 
approximately  2  years.  It  would  let  the 
entire  subsidy  program  expire  on  Febru- 
ary 15, 1964. 

Without  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment it  would  be  possible  for  the  Fedenl 
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Government  to  be  committed  for  as  much 
as  $4  million  in  subsidies  for  1964  and 
for  the  calendar  year  1965  the  subsidy 
would  be  $3,500,000.  So  there  would  be 
a  potential  saving  under  my  amendment 
of  $7,500,000  for  the  2  years;  however, 
during  calendar  year  1963,  the  appro- 
priation could  equal  $4,500,000.  I  un- 
derstend  that  In  the  first  year  In  which 
the  program  was  operating,  which  was 

*,  JnA^*^  °^  *  y^*'-  approximately 
$1 ,500,000  was  paid  out. 

In  my  opinion  the  subsidy  program  Is 
not  justified  because,  first,  the  principle 
is  wrong.  Congress  rej  ected  the  so-called 
Brannan  principle  for  agricxUture;  I  do 
not  believe  It  should  be  extended  to  the 
mining  Industry.  If  it  is  continued  to  be 
made  applicable  to  the  lead  and  zinc 
industries  It  will  only  be  a  quesUon  of 
time  before  the  producers  of  other 
minerals  will  ask  to  be  included  in  the 
program. 

In  addition,  there  Is  already  an  In- 
ventory of  approximately  $8,500  million 
in  the  national  stockpile,  which  Is  about 
double  what  is  needed.  In  February 
1962  the  President  stated  that  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  more  than  $8 
billion  was  tied  up  in  national  stock- 
piles of  which  less  than  half  was  needed. 
He  suggested  that  Congress  should  take 
appropriate  steps  to  rectify  that  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  of  April 
30,  1963.  according  to  the  most  recent 
report  which  has  been  published,  the 
administration  has  added  $136  million 
worth  of  materials  to  the  stockpile  since 
the  present  administration  took  office. 
In  other  words,  while  many  crocodile 
tears  have  been  shed  about  the  value 
and  size  of  those  inventories,  we  are  at 
the  same  time  continuing  to  accumulate 
larger  amoimte.  To  continue  the  sub- 
sidy program  for  lead  and  zinc  would 
result  in  the  production  of  more  of  those 
particular  minerals,  thereby  Indirectly 
Increasing  the  stockpile. 

As  of  the  most  recent  date  for  which 
figures  are  available,  there  are  In  the 
stockpile  1,302.000  short  tons  of  lead. 
The  stockpUe  objective— the  maximum 
need  which  could  be  foreseen  In  the 
event  of  a  3 -year  war,  and  the  maximum 
amoimt  which  It  was  recomm^ided  that 
we  carry— was  286,000  tons.  In  other 
words,  we  have  on  hand  1,016,000  short 
tons  of  lead  more  than  we  need  even  in 
the  event  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

We  have  $384  million  tied  up  In  that 
inventory  of  lead  in  our  national  stock- 
pile, but  it  only  has  a  market  valuation 
of  $267  million.  So  the  taxpayers  al- 
ready have  a  loss  of  $117  million  facing 
them  on  this  one  item.  TTie  market  has 
declined  even  further  since  this  tabula- 
tion was  made;  so  the  loss  as  of  today 
is  even  greater. 

,  rT!?®'*®  *^  ^  the  national  stockpUe 
1,580.000  short  tons  of  zinc.  The  maxi- 
mum needs  under  our  defense  recom- 
mendations total  178,000  tons.  So  we 
have  1.402,000  tons  more  than  the  De- 
fense Department  says  we  need.  We 
have  $443  million  tied  up  In  the  zinc  In- 
ventory—or a  potential  loss  of  $64.5  mll- 
Uon  fadng  us  based  on  the  figures  com- 
pUed  In  April  1962. 
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Z  do  IM  t  Me  wby  we  abould  burden  the 
tMQMiycr  I  with  «  cubeidy  in  order  to  in- 
«««ee  th  » ixroducUon  of  tbeae  two  com- 
modltlee  when,  based  upon  all  the  au- 
ttwrttatli  e  reporto  we  have  received,  we 
have  abo  it  live  Umes  as  much  In  our  in- 
ventories of  either  of  them  as  we  need. 

Insteac  of  continuing  to  accumulate 
the  inventories.  I  believe  we  should  be 
Uquidadz  t  them;  and  certainly  the  first 
step  is  to  stop  buying  and  adding  to  the 
supply.  Kiter  that,  we  can  proceed  to 
talk  abov  t  an  orderly  liquidation. 

Mr.  Li.UBCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senai  or  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  W  LUAMB  of  Delaware.  First, 
Mr.  Presl<  ent.  let  me  ask  how  much  time 
xemains  a  mailable  to  me. 

•nie  lElEEODINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fi  om  Delaware  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WI  JJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Ekii  lator  from  Ohio  such  time  as 
bemay  n4ed. 

Mr.  LA  rsCHE.  Two  minutes  will  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  WIUJAMB  of  Delaware.  Very 
wtil;  I  yl  id  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
trcmObic. 

Mr.  LAI  8CHE.    Mr.  President,  about 
•  or  9  moo  iia  ago,  or  perhape  kmger  ago 
than  that,  when  one  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittees b«  »n  investigating  the  stockpile 
of  metals,  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation 
carried  he  tdlines  and  declarations  were 
yy  aboi  t  the  need  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cessive stcikDOeB.    The  administration 
ttttough  It  t  representaUve,  made  decla- 
rations ab  mt  this  unjustifiable  condi- 
tion, undei  which  there  are  in  the  vari- 
ous stockp  les  metals  of  dllferent  types. 
It  was  8ai<  there  must  be  a  liquidation 
of  the  exo  issive  stockpiles,  and  that  It 
would  be  b  sgun.    Cltiaena  who  wrote  to 
the  newQM  pers  subscribed  to  the  decla- 
rations whl  di  were  made  and  praised  the 
purpose  to  )egln  some  economy  plan  and 
some  plan  to  reduce— this  is  my  recol- 
Icctioi*— |l )  billion  worth  of  metal& 

In  the  va  rlous  stockpiles  were  lead  and 
rSf-  JP^  *****  report  shows  there  were 
1302,000  siort  tons  of  lead  on  hand, 
with  a  vah  atlon  of  $384  million.  That 
to  what  th  s  lead  cost  the  Government 
The  lead  h  is  fallen  in  value— according 
to  the  pre  ent  appraisal— to  I2M.900.- 
000— or  a  1(  188  of  $117  million. 

As  for  St  ic.  we  have  1,580,000  tons  on 
hand,  wort  i  $443  million.  178.000  tons 
Is  the  mazi  aum  need  for  a  3-year  period 
if  we  were  ( ngaged  In  war.  That  means 
we  have  1  402,000  tons  more  than  we 
need. 

So  we  hi  ve  a  sufficient  supply  for  15 
years.  Yet  in  the  face  of  that  situation 
we  are  pro  riding  a  subsidy  to  the  lead 
and  sine  m  oers  of  the  country— guaran- 
teeing then  a  price  of  14i^  cents  a 
pound.  I  b(  lieve.  regardless  of  the  price 
tlwy  receive  for  these  metals  when  they 
scU  them.  We  do  not  pay  the  full  dif- 
ference; wt  pay  only  a  percentage. 
,^*^-  Pres  dent,  I  cannot  understand 
the  logic  of  subsidizing  the  lead  and  zinc 
mining  Ind  istry  and  having  It  produce 
more  lead  md  zinc,  while  we  have  on 
hand  ezceaive  quantities. 

The  amoi  nt  involved  in  the  bin  which 
was  passed  2  years  ago  is  not  large;  I 
concede  thtt,  when  compared  with  the 


$100  billion  budget,  the  expenditure  of 
$6  million  or  $7  million  Is  insignificant 
But  a  principle  is  involved.    When  are 
we  to  stop  subsidizing?    Why  do  we  have 
to  subsidize  the  miners  of  lead  and  zinc? 

I  know  the  answer  will  be,  "To  keep 
the  mines  operating,  so  that  if  anything 
untoward  happens,  they  will  be  ready  for 
use."  But  with  the  huge  quantities  of 
lead  and  rinc  on  hand,  that  argument  is 
completely  dispelled. 

There  is  a  rather  astounding  aspect  of 
this  situaUon:  When  the  subsidization 
was  announced,  when  the  bill  was 
passed,  the  miners  immediately  reopened 
the  mines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Shielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1 

more  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  some 
mining  companies  which  produce  metals 
other  than  lead  and  zinc  procured  the 
benefits  of  the  Act.  I  know  that  bills 
now  pending  contemplate  curbing  that 
evil.  But  we  then  reawakened  the  pur- 
pose to  open  the  mines ;  and  certainly  we 
would  reawaken  that  purpose  if  we  were 
to  tell  the  mine  operators,  "Open  your 
mines;  we  will  guarantee  you  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  difference  between  the 
price  you  receive  for  your  metal  and  14^ 
cents  a  pound"— no  chance  of  loss,  a 
guaranteed  price,  the  Brannan  agricul- 
tural program  put  into  effect  for  the  lead 
and  zinc  mining  Industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1 

more  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
long  are  we  to  continue  the  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing? If  we  subsidize  lead  and  zinc, 
will  not  other  segments  of  our  economy 
ask  for  subsidies— for  example,  subsidies 
for  the  redevelopment  of  depressed 
areas,  and  subsidies  to  the  tune  of  $6  bil- 
lion for  the  operation  of  mass  transit 
systems? 
Subsidies  are  provided  everywhere. 
We  talk  about  tax  reduction.  How  are 
we  to  effect  a  tax  reduction?  Tax  re- 
duction cannot  be  effected  by  increasing 
expenditures  and  reducing  revenues 
without  running  the  country  into  catas- 
trophe. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  his  ardent  and  alert  op- 
position to  expenditures  of  the  type  pro- 
posed. I  call  upon  the  President  to  rec- 
ognize the  problem  and  stop  talking 
about  tax  reduction  unless  he  is  willing 
to  talk  about  expense  reduction.  The 
backs  of  taxpayers  are  bent.  Give  them 
help.  We  shall  never  give  it  to  them  by 
fostering  expenditures  of  the  type  pro- 
posed in  the  lead  and  zinc  subsidy. 
I  yield  Um  floor. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  thoroughly  studied  and  discussed 
by  the  Senate  at  the  time  it  was  passed 
in  an  effort  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of 
small  producers  in  the  lead  and  zinc 
areas  of  our  covmtry.  The  need  was  gen- 
erated because  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  larger  producers  of  lead  and  zinc 
have  vast  holdings  outside  the  country 
At  low  cost  they  are  able  to  bring  Into  the 
U.S.  lead  and  zinc  concentrates  from 
South  American  mines  and  mines  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  refine  them 
in  domestic  smelters.  The  small  pro- 
ducer does  not  share  in  that  tjrpe  of  oper- 
ation because  he  must  dig  his  lead  and 
zinc  out  of  the  hard  rock  of  Oklahoma 
Missouri.  Kansas,  and  our  western  min- 
ing States,  and  then  he  must  attempt  to 
seU  his  concentrates  to  the  big  producers 
that  refine  his  product. 

In  an  effort  to  save  small  business  in 
the  lead  and  zinc  industry,  which  has 
been  so  severely  hit  by  the  low  tariffs  that 
have  permitted  the  market  to  be  flooded 
with  imported  lead  and  zinc  and  with  the 
trading  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  lead 
and  zinc  to  the  detriment  of  local  smaU 
producers,  the  bill  was  introduced  and 
passed. 

We  hear  talk  about  the  $8  billion 
stockpile.  Let  us  not  "hang  the  wrong 
man."  it  is  not  the  small  producer  who 
is  responsible  for  the  $8  billion  stock- 
pUe  or  the  $443  million  supply  of  lead 
and  zinc  which  has  been  accumulated 
in  the  stockpUe.  He  has  sold  none  of  it 
to  the  Government.  Most  of  it  came 
from  imported  ores  brought  in  by  either 
Ajmerican-owned  companies  operating 
abroad,  or  it  has  come  in  as  a  result  of 
trading  surplus  agricultural  products  for 
lead  and  zinc  ores  that  have  been  brought 
m  because  such  ores  are  easier  to  store 
and  they  do  not  deteriorate  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion under  the  bill?    A  $4.5  miUion  au- 
thorization was  established  to  take  care 
OT  the  small  producers  for  the  year  1962. 
a;««^S^®J®**^«<*  ^  pay  out  only  $1.- 
'°^,'._5^"^   °^    SO   participants 
were  eligible  to  qualify  in  that  year  for 
the  small  amount  of  the  payment— about 
4  cents  a  pound— that  was  made  for  the 
domestically  mined  ore  from  small  mines 
However,  the  bill  would  decrease,  rath- 
er than  Increase,  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  it  would  prohibit  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  law.  mines  in  which 
lead  and  zinc  are  incidental  byproducts. 
Unless  over  50  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
ducUon  of  a  mine  is  in  lead  and  zinc, 
a  company  cannot  qualify  under  the  law. 
Thus  there  would  be  some  saving,  smaU 
though  it  might  be,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  passage  of  the  bUl. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattschb]  would  cut 
the  term  of  the  program  by  2  full  years, 
or  sllghUy  less  than  2  full  years.  So  the 
small  mine  operators— men  who  operate 
their  own  mines,  some  of  whom  have  bor- 
rowed money  on  their  homes  and  their 
other  assets  to  rehabilitate  their  mines 
so  they  could  go  back  to  work— would 
have  only  2  years  in  which  to  operate 
under  the  act  instead  of  the  4  years  con- 
templated by  the  bill  when  it  was  passed. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  upon 


which  we  are  asked  to  vote  today  the 
program  would  end  next  February.  So 
it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish  to  cut  off  the  program 
midway  when  it  has  been  costing  the 
Federal  Government  one-quarter  of  what 
we  anticipated  it  would  cost  to  carry  out 
the  maintenance  of  some  semblance  of 
domestic  lead  and  zinc  mining  on  the 
part  of  small  producers. 

Therefore  I  cannot  agree  that  the  ore 
mined  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  add  to  our  stockpile  of  lead  and 
zinc,  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  has  talked  about  repeat- 
edly.    He  weU   knows^I   am   sure  he 
would  not  want  the  Senate  to  misunder- 
stand him  on  that  point— that  the  ore 
would  not  go  into  the  stockpUe.    It  would 
go  into  private  business.   It  would  be  sold 
on  the  open  market.    If  it  should  sell  for 
10  y2  cente  a  pound,  the  price  would  be 
4  cents  below  the  cost  of  production 
Then  the  lead  miner  could  bill  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  75  percent  of  the  4 
cents  a  pound,  which  would  give  him 
about  a  3-cent-per-pound  cost  in  mining 
subsidy.    He  would  be  using  American 
labor    and  thus  keeping  his  employees 
off  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  or  the 
rolls  of  those  who  would  be  drawing  un- 
employment insurance. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate  not  to  be 
pemyr  wise  and  pound-foolish  by  cutting 
off  the  program  midway  as  we  act  on  a 
biU  to  try  to  reduce  the  cost. 

If  the  program  had  been  a  bad  pro- 
gram or  had  been  mishandled  I  would  be 
m  favor  of  abolishing  the  program  in  ite 
entirety  rather  than  cutting  it  off  next 
February  It  would  be  utterly  unfair 
to  expect  that  small  miners  who  have 
^J/m"^  ^°"J**  ^°^  ^^^^  homes.    Some 

to  ^St^n'Sf?^*"?^  ^^^  ^*^«  borrowed 
to  install  Uft  equipment,  trucks,  pneu- 
matic equipment,  and  other  devices^  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  their  hoped-for  busi- 
ness in  lead  and  zinc  production 

vinTIl^*'',^'*  ""^^"^  ^^^  ^ey  are  the 
.victims  of  low  tariff  policies  designed  to 
help  our  friendly  neighbors  in  Latin 
Ainerica.  That  program  has  been  un- 
mi^^^K^  ^^  ^^P«^  o^  unemploy- 
mmes  ^      companies  and  smil 

nof^  ^  *?*^®  ^*^^'  *h^  ^ar»e  mining  com- 
panies in  our  country  operate  abroad 
^ey  can  mine  lead  and  zinc  while  un- 
employment soars  in  our  own  mininir 
areas.  They  can  bring  in  tiie^ore  aSd 
refine  it  in  their  smelters  here. 

«  S!!/??®'*^  Government  has  built  up 
a  stockpile  not  from  ore  that  is  indige- 

ore  which  has  been  imported.  To  use 
that  stockpile  as  an  illustration  of  why 
we  should  kiU  the  program  is  to  "hang 
the  wrong  man." 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment,  which  is  against  tiie  inter- 
ests of  Uie  smaU  producer,  and  continue 
"le  program  approved  by  tiie  Senate  2 
years  ago. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
""f^'oent.  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  1  minute 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
noma  has  4  minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
^;esident.  I  disagree  with  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  in  his  statement  that  the  sub- 
ady  program  would  not  affect  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  It  is  true  that  the  lead 
and  zinc  which  is  produced  under  the 
Act  does  not  go  into  a  national  stockpUe 
but  will  be  used  in  place  of  that  which 
is  already  in  the  national  stockpile  The 
money  does  involve  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  the  extent  that  we  are  paying  for 
the  program.  Whether  the  ore  is 
shipped  to  the  national  stockpile  or  di- 
rected to  industry  is  immaterial.  Cer- 
tainly we  wUl  not  cut  down  our  national 
stockpile  as  long  as  we  keep  paying  for 
increased  production. 

I  disagree  completely  that  the  barter 
agreement  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  ac- 
cumulation in  our  stockpile.  Surely  it  is 
responsible  for  some  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  1,050.000  tons  of  the  1,302,000  tons 
in  our  national  stockpile  were  bought 
and  put  there  not  under  a  direct  pur- 
chase agreement  and  was  paid  for  witii 
American  doUars.  That  in  itself  is  near- 
ly five  times  as  much  as  we  would  need 
even  without  ttie  barter  inventory. 
While  one  feature  of  tiie  bill  would  cut 
t^r^y^f  ^^'  °^  ^^^  program  to  some 
Rnf  tM-  t°^^  """J^  ^^P  ^^  program. 
2?i-  ?^^J  ^®  ^°^^  ^o  furUier  and 
eliminate  the  entire  unsound  program  as 

out^hi?  i'J'*^^  °i  "^^^^  February.  I  point 
out  that  if  we  do  not  it  will  be  the  fore- 
runner of  expanding  the  subsidies.  Im- 
mediately following  the  present  bill  on 

2^  fi^v*^^*^  "^^'"^  ^  another  bill  which 
would  bnng  in  otiier  companies  under 
the  subsidy  umbrella.  uuucr 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER      The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
V  ^„  K  •  ^  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that 
I^may  be  recognized  for  1  more  mS- 

vi^'ffP^^V^-     ^^-  President.  I 
ttaie  S^^a^r  1   minute  from  my 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

f  ^fni^f.  ''■°"'  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
to  be  considered  immediately  following 
action  on  the  pending  bill  wis  reSd 
by  the  same  committee  and  would 
change  the  definition  .whereby  more 
companies  would  be  eligible^se^erS 
additional  companies  could  quaUfy 
2?!''°^^*,'^  *"  Partiicular  could  qualify 
J!S2f "^ely  and  could  file  claim  fo? 
Benefits     of     approximately     $100  000 

rnmm?.7  ^'^r^^  ^""^  ^^^  ^^  ^ack  to  the 

SeSS^  °'^**  ^^  defeated  by  the 

fK«^??*  respect  to  the  pending  biU.  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Senate  to 
aocept  the  amendment  and  terminate 
the  subsidy  program.    Let  us  stop  try- 

S*oi^  "'^?^  ^'^  ^^®  taxpayers  the  c(wt 
of  accumulating  more  minerals  when  al- 
ready Uiere  is  in  tiie  stockpile,  based  on 

Sow  neS"'  '  °'  '  '^"^  ^  "^"^^  «  ^« 

m.^-  ffONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  unable  to 
understand    Uie    logic    of    the    distin^ 
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soxlshed  Senator  from  Delaware,  that  we 

?™  l."'^*'^**^  ^e  StockpUe,  to  6^1 
American  business  out  of  business  lam 
sure  the  Senator  does  not  mean  that 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

»£.  MONRONEY.  We  have  nearly 
®)liry*S^  in  the  StockpUe.  Including 
agricultural  producte.  There  are 
nunerals  of  aU  kinds,  including  alumi- 
num. It  has  been  the  purpose  of  those 
who  operate  the  stockpUe  to  try  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  on  business 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  l&t 
President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  limited 
time.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  only 
a  questioa  ' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  WttLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  can 
ask  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senate  is 
operating  under  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  limiting  debate.  I  do  not 
think  more  time  can  be  given  to  me 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  be  per- 
mitted 5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  request  by  tiie  Senator 

?r!!f!.?^^*''!^®^    "^e  ^^  »»ears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  advocating  tiie  dumping  of  the  $8 
biUionworth  of  inventories  on  tiie  mar- 
ket. That  would  be  absurd.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  did  not  make 
any  such  recommendation.  But  the 
President  did  make  tiie  statement  tiiat 
he  tiiought  we  should  plan  for  an  or- 
derly liquidation  of  excess  inventories. 

I^v^f^u!^^'  ^  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  his  statement. 

If  the  President  meant  what  he  said 
let  us  stop  buying  and  start  planning 
for  liquidation.  Certainly  we  shaU  not 
be  hquidating  ttie  stockpUe  if  we  keep 

?hfS?,  ^li  ^.T^  '*'°^«*  •'y  adoption  of 
the  biU  without  the  amendment 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  tiie  first  place 
the  Government  is  not  buying  any  lead 
or  zmc.  That  ought  to  be  clear.  The 
Government  is  to  pay  an  amount  be- 
tween the  market  price,  as  paid  by  the 
wh^Jf^^,?^'    "^^'    13y..    14M.    LntI 

np™?^^L°'*l^J*^''y  P*y*^  50  or  75 
percent  of  the  differential. 

The  only  way  damage  could  possibly 
result  would  be  if  tiie  Government  were 
determined  to  sell  tiie  stockpile.  It  has 
been  the  poUcy  to  seU  from  Uie  stock- 
pile when  the  market  demanded  more 
than  was  available  in  private  production 
lam  sure  tiiat  is  what  the  Senator  from" 
Delaware  would  Uke  to  see. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  drive  small 
American  producers  out  of  business  and 
Close  down  their  mines,  after  2  years  of 
operation,  with  a  proposal  to  liquidate 
the  program.  This  would  be  tragic  for 
miners  who  invested  their  savings  and 
mortgaged  tiieir  automobiles  and  homes 
to  put  in  new  equipment  to  get  back  into 
the  lead  and  zinc  business. 
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mportant 
ipentton. 


to  keep  the  small 
The  big  mines  have 


no  probb  m.  Tliose  mines  make  money 
on  the  mpofftatlon  of  lead  and  zinc 
which  thi  7  sell  at  10^  cents  a  pound  on 
the  dome  lUe  market  They  woiUd  like 
to  have  a  higher  price,  bat  they  can  exist 
on  that  They  can  keep  their  diggings 
in  most «  '  the  mining  areas.  They  can 
pump  water  out.  so  that  the  minerals 
will  not  fc  5  lost  to  future  generations  of 
American  I. 

The  ms  n  witti  a  amall  mine  has  no  in- 
oome  on  wliich  to  rely.  If  the  water 
takes  oTe-  and  the  mine  collimses.  the 
timlMrs  Hill  rot  out,  and  there  will  be 
totally  de  troyed  an  asset  of  great  value. 
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The  bm  is  not  ezpensiye.  lite  cost 
has  been  a  Uttle  more  than  $1  million 
In  the  first  year  of  operation.  1M2.  It 
might  oost  a  slight  amount  more,  as 
others  might  come  tmder  the  program. 
The  cost  cannot  be  more  than  $4  million. 

To  terminate  the  program  now  would 
do  a  great  disservice  to  the  miners  who 
In  good  faith  have  trusted  their  Gov- 
ernment in  the  beUef  that  this  was  to 
be  a  4-year  program  rather  than  a  2- 
year  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
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amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Wxuiams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  Is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum;  but  first  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcobo,  following  my  remarks  a 
list  of  the  payments  of  subsidies  made 
xinder  the  program  in  calendar  year 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoaD,  as  follows: 


OrncE  or  Minerals  Explokation 
Uad  and  rim:  mining  stahiUzation  program  paymenU  on  1962  production  <u  of  Mar.  SI,  1963 
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Rate  (cents  per  poond) 


Lead 


3.78 
3.48 


3.62 
3.67 
3.88 
3.65 
171 
3.63 

3.78 

8.64 
3.68 

3.66 
3.63 
3.62 
3.09 
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3.38 
3.68 
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Zinc 


1.45 
1.58 
1.65 
1.57 
1.64 


1.66 


42,303,967 


3.78 

3.38 

8.78 

3.41 

3.64 

3.33 

3.69 

8.62 

3.69 
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3.67 
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3.66 

3.64 
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3.78 
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Lead 
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1.63 
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Mr.  MOr  RONEY.  Mir.  President,  was 
It  not  a  pa  t  of  the  agreonent  that  the 
yeas  and  ni  ys  were  ordered? 

The  PRE  Smmo  OFFICER.    No 

Mr.  wnjJAMS  of  Delaware.  No!  but 
I  am  about  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
prior  to  a  vote. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so 
that  a  sulB<  lent  number  of  Senatois  can 
be  present  o  order  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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8.001.35 
93140 
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18, 841 .59 
6,380.83 
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31,017.06 
49. 827. 48 
44.056.90 
7,3l9i38 
16,384.43 
20,836.96 
1867.43 
16,018.09 
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$1, 007. 80 
10, 273. 15 
264.35 
34.479.37 
1.692.68 
13.448.38 
1,903.22 
4.887.88 
4.500.11 
4.061.37 
21, 131. n 
923.03 
11,637.28 
14,297.34 
14,300.08 


Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  ttie  Senator  from 
Delaware  tMr.  Wiluams].  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson].    If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."    if  i  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea" 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative).    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem].    If  tie  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."    if  i  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."    I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan  ] .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  i  were  at  Uberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  wiUidraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.    I    announce   that 

the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

[Mr  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr' 
McGovERN],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
andvotlng.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
Church],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Willums]  would  each  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
wta  [Mr  Humphrey]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
rrom  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr  Me- 
chem] and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
^*5^P"^RSoN]  are  necessarUy  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Scott]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
Jordan]  are  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  is  paired  with  the 
senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senators 
irom  Kansas    [Mr.   Carlson   and   Mr. 
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Pearson],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechem],  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  have  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

[No.  113  Leg.] 

YEAS — 32 

Ooldwater 

Hruska 

Javits 

Keating^ 

Kucbel 

Lausche 

MUler 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

NAYS— 50 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Hvunpbrey  Mechem 

Jordan,  N.C.  Morton 

Jordan,  Idaho  Nelson 

Long,  Mo.  Pearson 

McCarthy  Scott 

McGovern  WllUains,  N.J. 

Williams*    amendment, 
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Aiken 

Beau 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Pong 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Clark 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Kdmondson 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 


Burdlck 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Olrksen 

Hickenlooper 

So     Mr. 


32, 


Rlblcoflr 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Smith 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Sparlcman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Yar  borough 


as 


modified,  was  rejected 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ORXJENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  3845)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EASEMENTS  OR  USE  OF  LANDS  IN 
CAMP     JOSEPH     H.     PENDLETC>N 
NAVAL  RESERVATION,  CALIF. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
546)   to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use  of 
lands  in  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton 
Naval  Reservation.  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear 
electric  generating  station,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  and  he 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  grant 
to  Southern  OalifornU  Edlaon  Company  a 
California  corporation,  and  to  San  Diego  Oas 
and  Electric  Company,  a  California  corpora- 
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tion.  and  to  each  of  them,  tbeir  respective 
successors  and  assigns,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
an  easement  in,  over,  under  and  upon  lands 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  approxi- 
mately ninety  acres  In  area,  within  the  Camp 
Joseph    H.    Pendleton    Naval    Reservation. 
California,  for  the  construction,  operation 
maintenance,  and  use  of  a  nuclear  electric 
generating  station,  consUtlng  of  one  or  more 
generating  units,  and  appurtenances  there- 
to and  easements  In,  under,  over,  and  upon 
such  additional  lands  of  the  United  States  of 
America  within  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendle- 
ton Naval  Reservation,  California,  as  are  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing, operating,  maintaining,  and  uslne 
electric    transmission    and    communication 
lines,  switchyards  and  substations,  cooling 
water  conduits,  pipelines  for  water,  gas  aiid 
sewage,  raUroad  spur  tracks,  access  roads  and 
other  appurtenances  to  said  faculties  and  to 
said  nuclear  electric  generating  station 

Sec.  2.  Upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  within  the  scope  set 
forth  In  Section  1.  the  Secretary  or  his  suc- 
cessors In  Interest,  may  amend  any  such 
easement  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties 
thereto,  or  their  successors  in  interest  in 
such  manner  as  to  change  the  lands  affected 
thereby,  either  by  substitution,  addition  or 
deletion,  as  well  as  to  change  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  grant. 

Sec.  3.  A  reasonable  charge,  which  may  be 
paid  In  Installments  or  In  a  lump  sum  or  In 
a  combination  thereof,  as  determined  by  the 
secretary,  or  his  successor  In  Interest,  based 
upon  the  fair  value  of  each  easement  granted 
pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  contained 
shall  be  payable  by  the  grantee  or  grantees 
thereof,  their  respective  successors  and  as- 


*v.^^l^^^°^^-  ^^-  J*resident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House.  The  amendment  of 
the  House  is  a  very  minor  amendment 
making  a  few  changes  in  the  language 
•nie  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  permit  the  use  of  approxi- 
mately 90  acres  of  land  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  atomic  energy  electric  produc- 
ing plant  in  the  Camp  Pendleton  area  in 
California.  It  had  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  committee.  There 
is  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
^_"onal  debate  now  underway  on  the 
clvU  rights  issue,  we  have  been  concen- 
trating on  the  legal  rights  Involved. 
This  is  a  natural  reaction  to  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  now  considering,  for  many 
Innovations  in  our  legal  approach  to  this 
Issue  have  been  put  forward. 

Despite  the  great  legal  issues  involved. 
Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  firmly  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  key  issue  is  basically  one 
of  human  rights  and  moraUty.  An  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  human  under- 
standing that  must  accompany  any  ef- 
fective legislation  appeared  in  a  column 
written  for  the  July  8.  1963.  issue  of  the 
Rlverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger  by  a  very  per- 
ceptive writer,  Margaret  Peck. 

Mr.  Presid^it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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no  objectioii,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobb, 


In  a  rather  bland  and  pladd 

'  m.  much  more  pleasant  than 

created  by  hatred  or  vlndlc- 


hitred 


trouble  Is  that  tolerance  Is  a 

soup  to  offer  those  who  are 

or  vlndlctlveness  or  fear. 

supply  much  nourlahment. 

ve  ever   been  "tolerated"  you 

mean.    If  yon  bava  ever  existed 

lov»   you  know  what  It  la  to  be 
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too.  and  let's  thereby  come  to 
•bout   the   Individual    human 
ire  directly  Involved. 
mOea  let's  make  our  country- 
only  our  Judgment  and  our 
•  •  but  also  our  love. 


OP  ADMINISTRA- 
LEAD-2INC  SliALL  PRO- 
STABnjZATTON  ACT 


liiAI  SPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  t  ic  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration |of  Calendar  No.  222.  HH. 
3120.  ^ 

The  PRSkmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  Stat  9d  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  C  enate. 

The  Laci  ttjamt  Cluk.  A  bill  (H Jl. 
3120)  to  sii  iplify  administration  of  the 
I«ad-Zine  i  mall  Producers  Stabilization 
Act  of  Octcfber  3.  1961  (75  SUt  766). 

The  PRSSmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  »  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  mot  on  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  pnx  eeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  GRCEaONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
primary  pa  rpoee  of  HH.  3120  is  to  en- 
able certain  bona  flde  small  producers  of 
lead  and  sin  B  to  qualify  for  benefits  under 
the  Lead-Zi  ic  Small  Producers  Stabilisa- 
tion Act  (Pi  bile  lAW  87-347)  from  which 
they  have  I  een  excluded.  The  persons 
that  would  )e  benefited  are  members  of 
•  the  very  gn  up  the  Stabilization  Act  was 
designed  to  |ielp. 
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HJl.  3120  also  would  simplify  admin- 
istration of  the  Stabilization  Act. 

The  bin  would  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives by  establishing  in  section  1  the 
calendar  year  as  the  time  unit  within 
which  the  production  limitation  is  es- 
tablished, rather  than  "any  12-month 
period"  as  in  the  present  law. 

Section  2  specifies  the  dates  by  which 
a  producer  shall  file  or  have  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  provision  was  written  into 
the  original  bill  by  the  House  committee 
to  correct  an  inequitable  situation  which 
resulted  from  the  timelag  between  enact- 
ment of  the  authorizing  legislation  on 
October  3,  1961.  and  issuance  of  imple- 
menting regulations  on  July  28,  1962, 
after  the  appropriation  was  finally  ap- 
proved. 

BACKCSOVND    OF   LXGISLATION 

The  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Sta- 
bilization Act  was  the  result  of  intensive 
study  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  which 
showed  conclusively  that  our  domestic 
lead-zinc  industry  is  in  dire  straits  in- 
deed, to  no  small  extent  as  a  result  of 
foreign  competition.  Small  independent 
producers  have  been,  of  course,  the  hard- 
est hit,  and  Public  Law  87-347  was  en- 
acted for  the  relief  of  such  small  pro- 
ducers by  providing  for  a  program  of 
payments  to  them  of  specified  percent- 
ages between  the  market  price  and  a 
reasonable  cost-of-production  price. 
The  term  "small  domestic  producer"  Is 
defined  in  section  6(a)  (2)  as  one  who. 
during  any  12-month  period  between 
January  1,  1956.  and  the  beginning  of 
the  period  for  which  payments  are 
sought  under  the  act,  has  not  produced 
or  sold  more  than  3,000  tons  of  lead  and 
zinc  combined. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  lead 
and  zinc  producers  generally  maintain 
their  production  records  on  a  calendar 
year  basis  and  report  production  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  malntahis  na- 
tionwide statistics,  on  a  similar  calendar 
year  basis.  In  addition,  it  is  burdensome 
to  require  the  Government  administra- 
tors to  check  every  combination  of  12- 
month  periods  since  January  1,  1956,  to 
make  certain  that  during  no  12-month 
period  did  an  applicant  produce  over 
3,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc. 

Furthermore,  since  a  mining  venture 
inevitably  by  its  nature  often  is  a  peak 
and  valley  operation,  several  small  pro- 
ducers who  by  all  other  criteria  would 
rightfully  have  qualified  for  aid  were 
excluded  because  their  production  on  an 
any-12-month-period  basis  exceeded  the 
designated  3,000  tons.  Were  the  qualify- 
ing time  unit  a  calendar  year,  as  pro- 
vided by  HJl.  3120,  they  could  receive 
the  aid  to  which  the  committee  believes 
they  are  entitled. 

As  to  section  2,  the  act  of  October  3, 
1961,  authorized  a  program  starting 
January  1.  1962.  Regiilations  govern- 
ing application  for  participation  could 
not  be  issued  until  after  the  appropria- 
tions were  made,  and  thus  were  not  pro- 
mulgated until  July  28,  1962  (27  Fed. 
Reg.  7432) .  Meanwhile,  prospective  ap- 
plicants under  the  program  could  do 
nothing  until  after  regiilatlons  were 
issued.    Nonetheless,  section  501.5(1)  of 
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the  regulations  provided  that  applica- 
tions for  participation  during  the  first 
three  quarters  had  to  be  fUed  during 
those  three  quarters:  that  Is,  not  later 
than  September  30, 1962. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  re- 
quh'ement  by  which  applTcations  would 
be  received  during  a  2-month  period 
only— ,July  28  to  September  30, 19f2— was 
too  restrictive,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  regulations  were 
not  avaUable  on  the  date  of  pubUcaUon 
to  the  small  businessman  for  whose 
benefit  the  act  was  designed.  The  com- 
mittee also  notes  that  participation  in 
the  program  has  fallen  below  prospects 
outlined  to  the  committee  when  H.R.  84, 
87th  Congress,  which  became  the  act  of 
October  3,  1961,  was  considered  by  this 
committee. 

Although  there  were  In  1956  a  total  of 
574  small  producers  of  lead  and  zinc,  and 
in  1960  there  were  273  smaQ  producers 
who  apparently  fall  within  the  definition 
of  small  producers  as  set  forth  in  the 
Stabilization  Act.  only  105  applications 
had  been  received  by  the  time  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee on  HJl.  3120.  with  only  85  of 
these  having  been  Issued  certificates  of 
eligibility.  However,  the  committee  was 
advised  that  only  60  of  those  filing  were 
found  eligible  to  receive  payments  on 
their  1962  production.  Of  the  60  eligible 
participants.  55  submitted  requests  for 
payments  and  have  received,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, $1,002,781,  although  both  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  provided 
$4,500,000  for  1962. 

The  committee  concluded  that  small 
producers  who  made  a  serious  reason- 
able effort,  and  otherwise  qualify  for  pay- 
ments, should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  1962  program.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  approved  the  House 
amendment  which  provides  that  any 
small  producer  who  is  otherwise  eligible 
will  be  entitled  to  participate  In  the  1962 
program  if  the  application  for  participa- 
tion was  filed  during  the  first  10  months 
of  1962.  This  has  the  effect  of  having 
allowed  3  months  after  publication  of  the 
regulations  in  the  Federal  Register. 

In  order  to  make  the  legislative  intent 
clear,  the  amendment  further  provides 
that  mnilicants  who  filed  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  1962  will  be  entitled 
to  payments  on  sales  made  on  and  after 
January  1, 1963,  only  and  that  thereafter 
eligibility  for  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram will  be  limited  as  follows: 

First.  Small  domestic  producers  who 
file  for  participation  during  the  first 
month  of  a  quarter  may  participate  and 
obtain  payment  on  sales  made  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  that  quarter;  and 
Second.  Small  domestic  producers  who 
file  applications  for  participation  during 
the  second  or  third  month  of  a  quarter 
will  be  entitled  to  obtain  pasmient  only 
on  sales  made  during  and  after  the  next 
quarter  thereafter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  appropriate  time  I  shall 
move  to  recommit  this  bill.  In  effect, 
this  bill  is  nothing  more  than  a  private 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  one  company,  al- 
though the  committee  recognized  that 
certain  other  companies  may  be  able  to 
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qualify  later.  However,  the  passage  of 
the  bill  would  allow  one  company  the 
right  to  file  retroactively  a  claim  to  col- 
lect benefits  for  the  preceding  year  under 
the  subsidy  program.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  Congress  should  extend 
benefits  in  any  such  loose  manner. 

I  shall  move  to  recommit  the  bill  and 
shall  discuss  further  the  particular  com- 
pany which,  if  the  bill  passes,  will  be 
able  to  collect  $127,323  imder  the  lead- 
zinc  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield- 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  iden- 
tify by  name  the  company  concerned, 
and  give  whatever  other  information  he 
has  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  we 
checked  with  Mr.  George  Pumich,  Jr., 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Minerals  Ex- 
ploration, Department  of  the  Interior, 
who  will  administer  the  lead  and  zinc 
program.  He  states  that  his  Office  has 
found  only  one  producer  who  would  defi- 
nitely qualify  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  That  producer 
is  Nash-McFarland  fiux  trench  mines,  in 
Arizona.  That  company  would  be  able 
to  collect  $127,323. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  private 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  one  company  al- 
though the  director  of  the  bureau  stated 
that  a  few  other  companies  might  sub- 
sequently be  able  to  qualify  under  the 
language  definition  provided  in  the  bill 
I  shall  move  to  recommit  the  bill  and 
shall  also  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  observe  a  large  number  of  Senators  to 
the  Chamber;  so  I  will  make  the  moUon 
to  recommit  at  this  Ume,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second  of  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  explain  the  basis 
for  payhig  the  Nash-McFarland  Co.  the 
money  retroactively?  Was  there  an 
error  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
agency  in  the  administration  of  the  sub- 
sidy program?  What  is  the  basis  for 
the  claim? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  basis  for  it.  The  report 
todicated  that  the  bill  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  one  company  and  that  possibly  a 
lew  other  companies  could  qualify 
Later  the  information  that  was  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
Of  Minerals  Exploration  shows  that  this 
one  company  will  collect  the  $127,323 
Whether  the  claim  results  from  an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  administraUon  or  a 
Jailure  to  file  a  timely  claim  I  do  not 
mow.  However,  I  do  not  beUeve  there 
js  any  question  that  the  bill  Is  for  the 
benefit  of  one  company,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  the  Information  furnished  me. 

I  have  just  been  advised  that  this 
retroactive  payment  will  result  from  the 
new  language  provided  in  the  pending 

B*^;.-^*'®^**®"'^'  ^  ^^  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
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floor,  I  may  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andkrson],  who 
wishes  to  make  comments  on  the  lead 
and  zinc  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  support  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  the  biU  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  shall  do  so  with  reluc- 
tance, because  I  think  this  is  as  fine  a 
committee  as  any  the  Senate  has,  and 
the  committee  very  carefully  examines 
the  bills  which  come  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. But  matters  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  this  bill  require  an  extra 
look  by  our  committee. 

I  hasten  to  state  that  in  supporting 
this  motion.  I  intend  no  refiection  on 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr,  Gruen- 
DJc].  who  has  reported  the  bill;  he  has 
followed  the  instructions  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

In  this  connection,  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  lead  and  zinc  wislv  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Interior 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1534, 
a  bill  to  stabilize  the  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  industries  on  August  13  and  14. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  would  unduly 
complicate  the  situation  if  we  were  to 
pass  this  bill  at  this  time. 

We  were  told  that  the  act  to  aid  the 
small  producers  would  be  of  great  help 
to  them  and  would  be  of  help  to  all  the 
States  when  it  was  enacted  in  1961. 
There  has  been  prepared,  at  my  request, 
a  table  which  shows  the  production  in 
several  States  in  1950,  in  1955,  in  1960,  in 
1961,  and  in  1962,  and  also  shows  how 
much  of  that  production  in  1962  was 
under  the  subsidy  program.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two  was  the  first  year 
of  the  small  producers  subsidy  program. 
In  1950,  Arizona  produced  86.000  tons  of 
lead  and  zinc;  in  1955,  32,000  tons;  in 
1961,  35.000  tons;  in  1962,  40,000  tons. 
But  only  29  tons  of  that  1962  production 
came  under  the  subsidy  program. 

My  State  of  New  Mexico  produced 
33.000  tons  in  1950;  18,000  tons  in  1955; 
15,000  tons  hi  1960;  25,000  tons  in  1961; 
and  22,000  tons  hi  1962.  But  only  9  tons 
of  that  1962  production  came  imder  this 
subsidy  program. 

The  essential  point  is  that  although 
some  small  producers  in  certain  areas 
are  operating  now  under  subsidy,  other 
well-recognized  and  well -organized  firms 
which  contribute  substantially   to   the 
welfare  of  the  country  cannot  produce 
lead    and   zinc,    and    are   closing    and 
have  closed  down  their  opferations.    This 
is  a  bad  situation,  and  it  should  be  cor- 
rected by  good  lead  and  zinc  legislation. 
It  should  not  be  corrected  by  trying  to 
put  a  few  more  patches  on  the  roof,  in  an 
attempt  to  take  care  of  a  producer  in 
Arizona  or  in  some  other  State  who  hap- 
pened to  find  that  only  on  a  calendar- 
year  basis  could  he  fit  his  production  to 
this  program,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
subsidy  rather  than  "any  12-month  pe- 
riod" as  the  law  specifies.    For  example 
If  he  figures  on  the  period  from  March 
of  one  year  to  March  of  the  next  year  he 
is  caught  with  more  than  3,000  tons-  or 
for  a  period  from  April  of  one  year  to 
April  of  the  next  he  is  caught  by  produc- 


ing more  than  3,000  tons.  But  on  a  cal- 
endar year  basis  he  is  able  to  qualify  for 
the  subsidy,  and  is  able  to  receive  a  sub- 
sidy of  $127,000.  Certahily  that  Is  not 
the  ground  rules  established  by  the  origi- 
nal act. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  bill  would  also  authorize  a  retro- 
active subsidy  to  one  company  which  is 
not  now  eligible? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  think  that 
is  the  company  to  which  I  am  referring. 
This  company  does  not  qualify  on  the 
basis  now  provided  by  the  law;  so  it  is 
proposed  that  the  basis  of  the  law  be 
changed,  in  order  to  permit  this  com- 
pany to  qualify  and  to  receive  a  subsidy 
of  $127,000. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.   I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    If  that  is  done  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  would  not  we  be 
equally  justified  in  changing  the  law  hi   i 
order  to  permit  other  companies  to  qual- 
ify, even  though  they  have  not  qualified 
under  the  law  thus  far? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Certahily.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  have 
wrestled  many  times  with  that  problem 
in  the  committee;  and  if  we  begin  to 
make  changes  for  the  benefit  of  one 
company,  others  will  have  an  equal  right 
to  ask  to  be  included.  So  once  we  begin 
such  changes,  we  are  in  deep  trouble. 

I  believe  the  bill  should  be  considered 
very  carefully,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  this  program  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

If  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  only  one 
company  is  introduced,  that  is  different; 
then  everyone  will  understand  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  again 
tome? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thhik  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  recall  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Senate  passed  the  bill, 
I  said  it  was  of  very  limited  application, 
and  would  benefit  only  a  very  few,  and 
in  limited  circumstances.  A  year  later 
this  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  figures  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  read  to  us  a 
moment  ago;  and  they  illustrate  that 
what  we  need  today,  in  this  Congress, 
is  to  estabUsh  a  minerals  policy  appU- 
cable  to  all  minerals  purchased  for  the 
Government,  and  then  get  to  work  to 
protect  our  minerals  industry  in  accord- 
ance with  that  policy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  say 
to  him  that  he  is  not  the  only  one  who 
had  doubts  about  this  law.  I  had  doubts 
about  it.  too.  Therefore,  we  tried  to  re- 
port that  act  in  connection  with  cm- 
other  bill  which  the  then  jumor  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  had  sponsored — a  bin 
going  to  the  root  of  the  problems  facing 
the  whole  lead  and  zinc  situation,  not 
just  a  subsidy  program. 

I  know  the  State  Department  is  op- 
posed to  that  sort  of  program,  which  was 
based  on  a  tariff  approach,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  subsequent  editions  of  the 
bill  we  have  tried  to  provide  for  a  quota 
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system  to  lestore  some  balance  to  the 
market.  Bi  t  at  that  time  we  thought  a 
subsidy  mis  it  work.  If  part  of  an  overall 
package  an<  therefore  we  reported  that 
Of  eoui  se.  It  encountered  oppositltm 
P  nance  Committee,  because 
the  able  Sei  ator  from  Virginia  thought 
the  bill  shou  d  be  referred  to  his  commit- 
tee for  consi  leration;  and  there  was  also 
opposition  from  the  State  Department, 
we  wound  up  with  what  an 
of  us  regan  ed  as  a  very  poor  bllL  I  so 
regarded  it.  and  so  did  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  ]{ut  we  passed  the  bill  be- 
cause we  th  >ught  It  would  help  a  small 
band  of  pnducers  across  the  coimtry. 
However,  th ;  record  does  not  show  that 
that  has  bee  a  the  effect  of  the  bill.  The 
record  show:  that  of  22.000  tons  produced 
In  New  ICex  co.  only  9  tons  have  received 
this  assistax  ce;  that  in  California,  only 
153  tons  of  the  original  production  in 
1950  of  23,0<  0  tons  have  received  this  as- 
sistance. 

I  am  tok  -although  I  have  not  had 
an  opportun  ty  to  check  all  the  figures — 
that  at  this  Ime  very  little  lead  and  zinc 
is  produced  n  Colorado;  and  practically 
none  is  pnx  uced  in  Arizona  or  in  New 
ICezico. 

One  of  th »  reasons  is  that  it  is  a  pat- 
tern which  las  not  been  fitted  out  to  do 
any  good.   1  therefore  hope  that  the  bill 
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ICr.  President,  I  ask 
^nsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a 
the  combined  production 


State 


Artiona 

Califcrala^ 

Idaho 

KaiMas „ 

Montana. . . .... 

Nevada 

New  Mexleo 

North  Carolina. 

OkUMma 

Utah... 
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will  be  returned  to  the  committee,  which 
will  give  it  careful  study.  We  have  a 
good  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  The 
subcommittee  can  study  the  bill  and  find 
out  what  the  situation  actually  is. 

I  also  checked  on  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments made  to  the  States  involved. 
While  it  has  been  said  that  the  bill  would 
help  a  brocul  band  of  States,  I  noticed 
that  $2,000  went  to  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  $622.37  went  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  We  do  not  happen  to  have  ex- 
tremely small  producers  in  our  States. 
We  have  some  large  firms,  such  as  New 
Jersey  Zinc,  that  have  extensive  inter- 
ests. Those  companies  do  not  qualify 
under  the  bill;  $129,000  went  to  Kansas; 
$316,000  went  to  Oklahoma. 

I  feel  that  a  bill  which  would  help 
industry  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  the 
extent  of  $316,000  and  would  help  my 
own  State  to  the  extent  of  $622  was  not 
a  very  carefully  drawn  bill. 

A t^  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Minerals  Ex- 
ploration on  the  lead  and  zinc  stabiliza- 
tion program  for  the  calendar  year  1962 
and  pasrments  thereon  as  of  March  31, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Nam- 
eligible 


1 

3 

II 

S 

ft 

i 

1 

1 

1ft 

M 


Num- 
ber 
paid 


1 
2 
9 
3 
6 
4 
1 
I 

M 
14 


5S 


Production  (tons) 


Lead 


28J033 

76 .7937 

3,468.6678 

811.8666 

642.1883 

110.7S04 

9.1310 

3U.M94 

1.467.8517 

1,432.0613 


8,341.4815 


Zinc 


76.0286 
1,436.0892 
2, 184 .9952 
1,429.8371 

174  .no9 


6,565.1326 
1,042.2837 


12,909.4973 


Combined 


28.8023 

152.8323 

4,905.3570 

%906.saD8 

2,072.0354 

285.3213 

9.1210 

213 .5404 

8,022.9M3 

2,464.34m 


21,150.9788 


Payments 


Lead 


$2,166.82 

5,348.63 

25Z  651 .33 

59, 401 .76 

46,993.49 

8,263.19 

622.37 

16, 541 .59 

106.276.63 

104,844.96 


002.009.87 


Zinc 


12.208.69 
45,296.62 
70,042.34 
44,540.76 
5,750.63 


209,869.44 
33,863.62 


410,570.90 


Combined 


$2,166.92 

7, 5.57 .32 

297,847.85 

129.444.10 

91, 534 .25 

14.021.72 
622.37 

15,541.59 
316,146.07 
137.608.68 


1,012.580.77 


and  price  of  lead  and  zinc  for  the  years 
1950.  1955.  1960.  1961.  and  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Combined  production  in  tons  and  price  of  lead  and  zinc  ' 


Price  and  year 


27.7  eents, 
1«W 


88,866 

28,200 

187,016 

36,  on 

87.306 
30,140 
3a,4U 


e7,46S 


37.2  cents, 
1965 


32.  SOI 
14,094 

117,477 

38,100 

86,616 

4,638 

U.87S 


% 


008 


24.6  cents, 
1960 


44.306 

676 

70,303 

2,808 
17,430 

1,177 
1S,77« 


3,388 
74.874 


31.8  cents, 
1061 


38,622 

94 

128,836 

3,806 

12,006 

6S0 

2^282 


4tiS 


21.2  cents. 
1062 


40,200 

660 

147, 100 

6,0  0 

46,386 
380 

22,400 
216 

18,060 

78,800 


Combinrd 
lead  line 
tonnage  sub- 
sidized in 
19r>2  under 
the  act 


20 

163 
4,906 
2,007 
2,072 

286 
9 

214 
8,088 
2.404 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  closing.  I  desh-e 
to  say  that  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
what  my  colleagues  in  the  committee  did. 
The  committee  studied  the  situation  A 
representation  was  made  that  certain 
producers  had  been  discriminated 
against.  That  usually  happens.  Some- 
one does  not  get  exactly  what  he  wants, 
and  therefore  attempts  to  get  a  change  In 
the  rules  in  order  to  let  himself  in. 

I  think  the  bill  works  in  a  bad  direc- 
tion, and  might  be  harmful  in  our  effort 
to  get  through  a  decent  lead  and  zinc 
program,  which  I  am  sure  the  committee 
plans  to  write.  Many  Senators  who  are 
members  of  that  subcommittee  are  now 
present  in  the  Chamber.  They  imder- 
stand  the  lead  ancLzinc  industry  thor- 
oughly. A  careful  hearing  will  reveal 
that  the  bill  is  not  the  proper  way  to 
proceed.    Another  way  would  be  better. 

I  thank  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Willxams]  for  giving  me 
an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his 
support  of  my  motion.  I  Join  in  his 
statement  that  the  motion  Is  not  made 
with  any  thought  of  casting  a  reflection 
on  the  membership  of  the  committee. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  considered  the  committee 
did  not  realize  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  this  particular  company.  Neverthe- 
less, the  effect  of  the  bill  as  written  is 
that  one  company,  the  Nash-McFarland 
Flux  Trench  Mines,  would  draw  $127,323 
to  which  it  would  not  be  entitled  under 
the  existing  law.  We  have  Just  rejected 
a  proposal  to  terminate  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety.  But  now  there  is 
before  the  Senate  this  bill  which  would 
not  only  extend  the  subsidy  even  beyond 
the  time  provided  in  existing  law  but 
give  one  company  a  $127,323  windfall 
profit.  In  the  face  of  the  multimillion- 
dollar  inventory  of  these  same  minerals 
this  proposal  is  ridiculous. 

I  hope  that  the  motion  will  prevail.  I 
understand  that  many  Senators  would 
like  to  vote  on  the  question  now.  and  al- 
though I  was  intending  to  discuss  an- 
other subject  before  yielding  the  floor,  if 
the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote,  and  I  will 
yield  for  that  piupose  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  If  there  is  no  further  debate  on 
the  motion  to  recommit,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
motion  heretofore  ordered,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  not  thereby  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Bfr. 
Williams]  to  recommit  the  bill.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concl^ided. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
ls [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  6he  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
n  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frc«n 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechkm] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Mizmesota 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  48 
nays  34.  as  foUows: 
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Holland 

Hruska 

Javlta 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Keating 

Kuchd 

LauBche 

MUler 

Morton 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Engle 

Oore 

Omening; 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 


Mundt 

Neuberger 

Paatore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlbicoff 

Robertacm 

RusseU 

SaltonstaU 

NATS— 84 

Inouye 

Jacicson 

Johnston 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCleUan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 


Simpson 
Smith 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thiirmond 
Tower 

WUUams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

PeU 

Randolph 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Yarborough 


Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Brrin 


NOT  VOTING— 18 
Pulbright  McOovem 


Humphrey 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Long,  Mo. 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 


Mechem 
Nelson 
Pearson 
Scott 
Williams,  N.J. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bean 

Bennett 
Boggs 
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TEAS-48 

Brewstw 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Oocton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 


Dodd 

Domlnlcfc 

Douglas 

Blender 

Fong 

Oddwatar 

Hickenloopar 


So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Del- 
aware to  recommit  the  bill  (HJl.  3120) 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield,  with- 
out losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  273.  Senate 
bill  628;  and  that  It  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  c>ending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  628) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Act  of  1945. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bllL 


IMPROPER    DIVERSION    OF    GRAIN 
SHIPMENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  some  time  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  press  an  article  to  the  effect  Uiat  a 
substantial  loss  had  resulted  from  what 
might  be  termed  an  improper  diversion 
of  grain  that  had  been  shipped  to  Austria 
under  Public  Law  480.  I  was  interested 
and  have  been  making  inquiries  of  the 
Department.  I  discover  that  this  goes 
far  beyond  what  even  the  original  report 
Indicated  for  it  seems  that  there  has  been 
Illegal  diversion  of  more  than  24  million 
bushels  of  feed  grains,  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $32mllllon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
IwTYRg  in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Senator 


from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  In 
order  to  enable  interested  Members  to 
hear  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  jrield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  do. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  retain  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  recently  there  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  a  story  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Marshall  McNeil,  entiUed 
"$21  Million  in  Surplus  Feed  Involved- 
Grain  Scandal  in  Austria  Revealed" 
The  article  hinted  that  perhaps  the 
grain  had  been  improperly  diverted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twewtt-One  Million  Dollars  in  Sttrplub 
Peed  Involved — Grain  Scandal  in  Attsthia 
Revealed 

(By  Marshall  McNeil) 
A  long  and  methodical  investigation  by  two 
n.S.  inspectors  general  lies  behind  an  Aus- 
trian grain  scandal  revealed  in  arrests  by 
Vienna  poUce.  The  suspecU  are  charged 
with  diversion  and  mislabeling  of  surplus 
American  feed. 

More  than  $21  mUllon  in  surplus  feed 
grain,,  shipped  under  bcuter  contracts  of 
1959-62,  is  involved. 

The  United  States  bartered  this  grain  f<w 
Industrial  diamonds,  manganese,  antimony 
and  platinum. 

J.  K.  Mansfield,  inspector  general,  foreign 
assistance  in  the  Stete  Department,  and 
Lester  Condon,  inspector  general  of  the  Agrl- 
cultxxre  Department,  a  former  FBI  agent, 
startal  work  on  the  case  late  last  year.  Their 
Inquiries  are  continuing. 

UntU  the  case  Is  cleared  up.  the  Agrlcxilture 
Department  has  stopped  barter  deals  with 
Austria. 

nasT  TIP 
The  first  tip  came  when  in  an  early  1063 
study  of  surplus  grain  shlpmenU,  Agriculture 
Department  officials  noticed  a  discrepancy 
between  U.S.  figures  on  exports  to  Austria, 
and  Austrian  figures  on  imp<H>ts. 

Norrls  EUertson.  Agrletilture  attach^  at  the 
U.S.  ftnbaasy  In  Vienna,  was  alerted.  In  the 
State  Department  the  case  was  shifted  to 
Mr.  Uansfleld's  office.  In  Agriculture.  Con- 
don's office  was  assigned  the  investigation. 
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WILLIAMS 


of   Delaware.     Blr. 
:  ollowing  the  release  of  the 
9,  1963, 1  placed  Inquiries 
appropriate  department  and 
a    complete    report    as    to 
not  there  had  been  any  dl- 
I  Tains  shipped  imder  Public 
~  today  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
or  illegal  diversion  of  over 
liushels  of  feed  grains  valued 
32  miUion. 
fiscal  years  1960,  1961,  and 
Of>vemment  entered  into  bar- 
with  Austrian  importers 
agreed  to  ship  to  Austria 
metric  tons  of  feed  grains — 
40  million  bushels — in  ex- 
certain  minerals.     In  turn. 


the  minerals  were  to  be  added  to  our  al- 
ready bulging  stockpiles. 

The  records  show  that  these  40  million 
bushels  of  feed  grains  were  all  shipped 
to  Austria  from  American  ports;  how- 
ever, of  this  40  million  bushels  less  than 
40  percent  ever  arrived  at  Its  destination, 
actually  24,744,017  bushels— 604,615.32 
metric  tons — never  reached  Austria. 
The  24  million  bushels  of  grain  which 
were  illegally  diverted  had  a  market 
valuation  of  over  $32  million. 

Not  only  did  60  percent  of  the  40  mil- 
lion bushels  of  feed  grains  which  were 
shipped  during  this  3-year  period  under 
Public  Law  480  to  Austria  never  reach 
its  destination,  but  our  Oovernment  does 
not  even  know  where  It  went. 

Some  suggest  that  much  of  this  grain 
may  have  been  diverted  and  sold  in  West- 
em  Germany  or  in  other  European 
countries  for  dollars.  If  true  this  would 
represent  a  tremendous  windfall  to  some- 
one. To  the  extent  that  tliis  is  true  it 
replaced  our  normal  dollar  exports  of 
feed  grains  and  thereby  meant  a  further 
increase  in  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  A  second  suggestion  is  that  it 
could  have  gone  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Just  how  24  million  bushels  of  feed 
grains,  with  a  market  valuation  of  over 
$32  million,  disappeared  over  this  3-year 
period  without  someone  in  our  Govern- 
ment discovering  the  diversion  is  as  yet 
unexplained. 

The  first  discovery  of  this  shortage  was 
made  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Mansfield,  the  In- 
spector General  of  Foreign  Assistance, 
Department  of  State,  after  someone  in 
Austria  had  filed  a  complaint;  and  I 
compliment  him  upon  the  prompt  man- 
ner in  which  he  acted  upon  discovering 
the  discrepancies.  Mr.  Mansfield  did  an 
excellent  job  in  documenting  the  short- 
age. But  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  failed  for  3 
years  to  detect  this  shortage. 

The  actual  breakdown  of  this  grain 
which  was  originally  shipped  to  Austria 
but  which  never  arrived  at  its  destination 
is  as  follows:  16,852.294  bushels  of  com 
disappeared,  6,615,881  bushels  of  barley 
disappeared,  and  1,275,842  bushels  of 
grain  sorghums  vanished. 

This  makes  a  total  of  24,744.017  bushels 
of  feed  grains,  with  a  market  valuation 
of  over  $82  million,  that  was  shipped 
to  Austria  under  Public  Law  480  during 
the  past  3  years  that  never  arrived  in 
that  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
know  when  this  3-year  period  began 
and  when  it  ended? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  be- 
gan in  fiscal  1960.  The  first  shipments 
I  have  documented  were  in  July  1959. 
The  period  extends  all  the  way  through 
1962.  but  I  understand  that  after  this 
situation  was  discovered  the  Department 
temporarily  suspended  further  Public 
Law  480  sales  to  Austria. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  what  the  Senator 
is  saying  is  that  40  million  bushels  of 
feed  grains  have  been  shipped  under 


PubUc  Law  480  and  24  miUion  of  the 
40  million  bushels  have  disappeared,  and 
somehow  there. is  no  clue  as  to  how  what 
happened  to  them? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  grain  did  not  arrive  in 
Austria.  That  point  we  have  estab- 
lished. Whether  the  shipment  was 
stopped  and  sold  in  Western  Germany  or 
other  Western  European  countries  has  as 
yet  not  been  established.  Whether  some 
of  it  went  behind  the  Iron.  Curtain  has 
likewise  not  been  established,  although 
the  general  impression  is  that  it  would 
have  been  more  profitaUe,  from  a  dollar 
standpoint,  to  have  sold  the  grain  in 
Western  Europe.  However,  that  is  a 
guess.  The  significant  point  is  that  24 
million  bushels  of  grain  Just  disappeared. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
what  tsrpe  of  commodity  these  "barter 
boys,"  as  we  call  them,  were  to  buy  for 
the  grain?    Was  it  minerals? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Min- 
erals. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  went  through  the 
same  situation  a  few  years  ago,  and  for 
a  while  shut  down  on  them,  the  practice 
having  been  to  offer  our  surplus  com- 
modities to  a  Western  European  dealer 
for  less  than  the  dollar  market  price, 
thereby  cutting  into  the  dollar  market 
for  our  own  grain,  and  then  paying  for 
the  grain  with  metals  which  would  be 
purchased  from  a  third  country  and 
shipped  into  the  United  States  duty  free, 
meaning  bartered-for.  thus  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  cut  into  the  market 
and  cut  under  the  market  on  sales  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Does  the  Senator  know  whether  that 
is  going  on?  In  all  probability  a  certain 
pattern  has  been  used.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  having  been  caught  once 
about  10  or  12  years  ago,  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  be  caught  again. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  will  give 
us  more  facts  as  time  goes  on,  but  he 
has  given  us  enough  to  show  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ought  to  from 
this  date  on,  cut  out  this  barter  business, 
because  it  cuts  into  and  under  our  dollar 
market,  and  results  in  bringing  metals 
into  this  country  duty  free,  thus  permit- 
ting certain  mining  interests  in  this 
cotmtry  to  get  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  a  complete  breakdown  of  all  the 
minerals  which  have  come  in,  but  I  have 
a  few  of  them  listed— silicon  carbide, 
industrial  diamonds,  fluorspar,  zinc,  and 
various  other  metals. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Lead,  sine,  and  dia- 
monds are  the  popular  items. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tes. 
The  interesting  feature  Is  that  these 
minerals  were  not  shipped  from  Austria 
but  were  bought  from  all  over  the  world. 
A  few  shipments  came  in  from  Canada, 
but  they  also  came  in  from  all  over  the 
world.  As  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
pointed  out.  it  was  quite  an  advantage  to 
be  able  to  pay  for  the  feed  grains  with 
minerals,  because  they  could  come  into 
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this  coimtry  under  much  more  advanta- 
geous terms  than  they  could  if  they  were 
bought  in  direct. 

So  a  tremendous  windfall  arises,  par- 
ticularly when  grain  pan  be  diverted 
from  its  original  destinations  and  sold  in 
Westem  Europe  It  replaces  our  dollar 
sales  in  those  countries.  To  the  extent 
any  of  the  grain  can  be  diverted  to  West- 
era  Europe,  it  replaces  dollar  sales. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  subject  was  brought 
into  focus  10  or  so  years  ago,  when  the 
barterers  made  an  offer  of  cotton  to 
Westem  European  sources  at  10  percent 
below  the  market  price.  We  were  to  be 
paid  for  the  cotton  with  lead,  zinc,  dia- 
monds, and  so  forth,  purchased  where 
they  could  be  bought  at  the  cheapest 
price  anywhere  in  the  world.  At  that 
time  those  minerals  could  be  brought  into 
the  country  duty  free,  because  of  the 
barter  agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
mining  industry  in  this  country  was  dis- 
rupted. We  have  the  situation  where 
on  one  hand  we  get  a  request  for  subsidy 
to  support  our  own  mining  industry  and 
then  under  another  program  we  destroy 
their  markets.  It  is  an  endless  chain 
that  is  costing  our  taxpayers  millions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  stupid  to 
permit  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
any  other  agency  of  Government  to  con- 
tinue this  practice,  whereby  in  one  deal 
it  can  cut  the  throats  of  our  exporters 
and  also  our  producers  here  at  home. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Thus 
far  7  Austrian  importers  have  been  ar- 
rested for  their  part  in  this  illegal  diver- 
sion of  24  million  bushels  of  American 
grain,  but  as  yet  no  American  official  or 
exporter  has  been  designated  as  having 
had  any  responsibility  for  this  loss. 

There  appears  to  be  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  bureaucratic  officials  to  ex- 
cuse this  illegal  diversion  of  $32  million 
worth  of  grain  on  the  basis  of  careless- 
ness or  incompetence.  I  flatly  refuse  to 
accept  any  such  explanatioa  No  man 
can  be  so  stupid  or  so  incompetent  as  to 
lose  completely  24  million  bushels  of 
grain  without  knowing  it.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  have  happened  without 
some  collusion  between  someone  in  this 
country  and  the  Austrian  importers 
This  case  definitely  represents  work  for 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Not  only  did  24  million  bushels  of  feed 
grains  out  of  a  total  of  40  million  bushels 
disappear,  but  the  record  shows  that  of 
the  16  miUion  bushels  which  did  arrive 
J^  Austria  a  portion  of  the  corn  was  re- 
labeled and  sold  in  Austria  as  Argentine 
grain.  Argentine  grain  was  selling  at  a 
premium  over  the  American  subsidized 
grain,  and  again  someone  pocketed  a 
windfall. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Has 
the  Senator  any  flgures  showing  what 
portion  of  the  40  million  bushels  has 
oeen  barter  deals  and  what  portion  has 
oeen  sales  for  foreign  currency,  or  gifts? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  of 
tne  40  million  bushels  represented  barter 
deals.    None  of  this  grain  was  in  the 
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form  of  an  outright  grant;  nor  did  it 
r«)resent  sales  for  local  currencies. 
This  was  all  a  barter  arrangement. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  What 
materials  were  received  in  return? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  a 
partial  list  of  the  materials.  I  do  not 
have  all  of  them  at  the  moment.  I  have 
a  list  of  some  of  them.  They  cover  in- 
dustrial diamonds,  silicon  carbide  man- 
ganese, fluorspar,  zinc,  and  various  other 
materials.  They  are  all  listed  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  all  of  the  barter  deals 
are  bad,  per  se.  I  believe  we  would  be 
better  off  for  example  to  have  industrial 
diamonds  than  to  be  loaded  down  with 
some  foreign  currencies,  which  are  prac- 
tically worthless.  The  industrial  dia- 
monds we  now  hold,  I  believe,  are  worth 
more  than  they  were  when  we  received 
them.  I  agree  that  some  of  the  materi- 
als received  were  not  necessary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes;  I 
am  not  at  ^is  point  discussing  the  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  the  barter  program. 
What  I  am  discussing  now  is  the  fact 
that  we  entered  into  a  barter  agreement 
whereby  we  were  to  receive  certain  ma- 
terials and  the  grain  sold   thereunder 
was  improperly  diverted.    The  grain  in 
question  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
Austria.    It  did  not  go  into  Austria.    It 
has  gone  elsewhere.    No  one  in  our  Gov- 
ernment,   apparently,    knows   where   it 
went.    To  the  extent  that  it  was  diverted 
and  sold  in  Western  Europe,  or  any- 
where else,  where  we  make  dollar  sales 
normally,  our  balance  of  payments  suf- 
fered.    Someone   got   the   dollars,   and 
the  taxpayers  lost.    If  the  grain  is  to  go 
into  Western  Europe  we  should  seU  it 
ourselves  for  dollars.    The  law  should 
not  be  circumvented  in  this  way  to  proflt 
a  special   group. 

At  .this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  two 
charts:  Chart  1  showing  a  breakdown  of 
approximately  40  million  bushels— 
1,010,379.62  metric  tons— of  feed  grains 
that  were  sold  under  a  barter  agreement 
to  Austria.  The  second  chart  shows  a 
breakdown  of  the  over  24  million  bush- 
els—604,615.32  metric  tons— of  feed 
grains  which  while  being  shipped  from 
American  ports  to  Austrian  importers 
were  never  received  in  that  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

Chart  I.— Status  of  U.S.  barter  feed  grain 

shipments  to  Austria,  fiscal  years  1960-62 
Total  D.S.  grain  not  received  in      Metric  tons 

Tol'if  *^*e  — -  V «>*'  «16-  32 

Total    UJ3.   grain   received   in 

Austria    (Identified   as   U.S 

TO^'^'UV"— .- 874.981.72 

Total    U.S.    grain    received    In 

Austria  (relabeled  as  Argen- 
tine grain) 3Q    Qgg    J- 

Quantity  unaccoimted  fori""  '   9942 
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Chabt  JI.—V.S.  barter  feed  grains  not  re- 
ceived in  Austria  (by  Austrian  importer), 
fiscal  years  1960-62 

(In  metric  tons] 


Austrian 
importer 


No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 


Corn 


251,052.  7» 
08,400.21 
21,531.08 
20.886.80 
20,272.30 
2,387.73 
4. 617. 00 


Barley 


33,386.48 
74.008.13 
13,018.71 
13, 750. 01 
8,365.38 


Total...  428,157.00 


1, 714. 00 


144,042.71 


Grain 

sor- 

gbunu 


17,425.87 
2,340.63 


12, 131. 18 


508.03 


Total 


301, 865.  14 

176, 666. 07 

35, 440.  70 

55.768.08 

26.637.68 

2, 387.  73 

6,830.93 


32.414.71604,615.32 


Mr.  President,  will 


Total  UJ3.  grain  ahlp- 
ments  destined  ror 
A"**'^a 1,010,379.82 


Mr.  BENNETT, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has  in- 
dicated that  this  was  all  handled  as  a 
barter  transaction.  Did  we  get  the  quid 
pro  quo  in  terms  of  materials  and  other 
things  of  value  for  the  40  million  bushels 
or  did  we  get  it  only  for  the  16  million 
bushels? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Appar- 
ently, we  got  it  for  the  40  million  bushels 
but  that  point  is  being  checked  further' 
In  conversation  with  the  officials  as  re- 
cently as  this  morning  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  they  beUeve  the  bulk 
of  the  minerals  either  have  been  shipped 
or  are  in  the  process  of  being  shipped. 
Therefore,  on  that  point  I  believe  we 
have  had  a  return.    A  barter  agreement 
was  made,  but  whether  it  was  at  the 
market  price  or  below  is  something  that 
can  be  checked.    I  vmderstand  that  so 
so  far  as  the  materials  are  concerned  we 
received  all  of  it  for  the  40  mUUon  bush- 
els—that is,  we  have  received  them  or 
are  in  the  process  of  receiving  them 
^  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  understand  that  the 
burden  of  the  Senator's  argument  is  that 
the  grain  was  loaded  at  American  ports- 
that  it  was  consigned  to  Austria;  and 
that  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  port 
of  destination,  that  quantity  of  grain  was 
not  on  the  vessel,  and  was  not  unloaded- 
therefore,   whereas   40   million   bushels 
were  loaded,  only  16  million  bushels  were 
actually  unloaded  at  the  port  of  desti- 
nation,  bthat  correct? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware      The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  partly  correct 
When  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  port  of 
destination,  whether  it  be  Hamburg  Rot- 
terdam, or  some  other  port  to  which  the 
vessel  sailed,  the  grain  may  weU  have  aU 
been  unloaded  at  the  port.     However 
while  it  was  consigned  to  Austria  it  was 
diverted   elsewhere.     Obviously  'it  was 
diverted  elsewhere  since  it  never  arrived 
in  Austria.    Whether  it  was  unloaded  at 
the  port  of  embarkation   or  unloaded 
from  the  ships  before  it  reached  the  port 
I  do  not  know.    We  do  know  it  did  not 
get  to  Austria. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Whether  there  was  a 
transshipment  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence, does  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  important  point 
is  that  it  never  reached  its  destination 
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rhether  or  not  two  carrlen  were  engaged 
to  take  tb<  grain  to  the  destination.  24 
million  bus  lels  of  feed  grain  disappeared. 
According  o  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
no  one  kn  ws  what  happened  to  it.    Is 

ulft*  GOITOC  i? 

Mr.  WIL  .JAMS  of  Z>eUware.  It  did 
not  go  to  i  usfcrla  where  it  was  supposed 
to  go.  We  are  adrtsed  that  in  Austria 
seven  indiv  duals  have  been  arrested  and 
charged  w  th  their  part  in  this  Ulegal 
diversion  c  I  the  graiia.  They  have  not 
zuuned  any  >ne  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic who  wai  \  in  any  way  involved. 

The  poll  t  I  am  making  is  that  this 
could  noC  lave  happened  accidentally. 
Tills  was  f  ir  more  grain  than  any  rea- 
sonable ex  lorter  or  anyone  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  was  famil- 
iar with  t  >e  Austrian  situation  could 
poasiMy  bs  re  expected  Austria  to  need. 
Austria  em  Id  not  have  used  that  much 
grain  if  it  I  ad  arrived.  Someone  should 
have  diaeo^  ered  this  improper  diversion 
kog  ago.  :  do  not  see  how  this  kind  of 
deal  could  have  been  carried  on  over  a 
period  of  t  me  without  someone  discov- 
ering it.  :  will  discuss  the  Individual 
transactioc  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  cm  ITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi<  ld> 

Mr.  wn  ^lAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.CXnRIlS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  act  on  la  this  case.  Tills  is  one 
more  Insta  ice  in  which  he  1b  performing 
a  great  ae-vice  for  the  American  tax- 
payers in  8  iving  many  billions  of  dollars 
for  them  t  irough  his  efforts.  \^th  re- 
spect to  th  \  indictments  in  Austria,  does 
the  Senate  r  know  whether  our  Oovem- 
ment  has  <  btained  copies  of  the  indict- 
ments or  c  jmplaints  or  bills  of  particu- 
lars in  tho  le  cases?  They  might  throw 
some  light  m  how  the  transactions  were 
handled,  fnd  might  also  throw  some 
light  on  w  lether  or  not  the  Austrians 
who  have  I  een  Indicted  had  any  accom- 
plices.  

Mr.  WIL  JAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cannot 
answer  tha  \  question  directly.  However, 
it  is  my  un  lerstandlng  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  i  ither  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  i  or  is  in  the  process  of  ^- 
taining  thi  m.  ThaX  point  is  being  cov- 
ered. I  cinnot  give  a  definite  answer, 
however.  Die  Senator  has  raised  a  good 
point.  Cei  tainly  if  the  Qoveznment  has 
not  obtalni  d  copies  it  should  get  them. 
However,  I  believe  I  would  be  safe  in  an- 
swering thi  Senator's  question  in  the  af- 
flxmatlve,  I  ut  I  am  not  sure. 

This  wh<  le  transaction  is  fantastic. 

Mr.  BEINETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
theSenatoi  yield? 

Mr.  WIL  JAMS  of  Delaware.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BO  NETT.  From  his  taiforma- 
tion,  is  th(  Senator  able  to  relate  spe- 
cific divers  ons  and  specific  amounts  and 
the  specific  exporters  who  participated  In 
the barteri  eal? 

Mr.  WIL  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEP  NETT.  Can  the  Senator  say 
that  a  cer  Jdn  man  acting  as  a  barter 
agent  for  i  certain  company  was  con- 
nected wit  1  the  disappearance  of  a  cer- 
tain volun  e  of  grain? 

Mr.  wn  LIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.   E  sven  importers  were  Involved. 


Ita  a  moment,  I  shall  discuss  two  of  the 
largest  importers  and  their  transactions. 
I  shall  place  in  the  Rboobo  a  chart  which 
win  show  the  date  of  the  barter  program, 
the  name  of  the  American  commodity 
agent— that  is  the  export  firm — ^the  date 
of  the  exportation,  the  ports  from  which 
the  grain  was  flipped — Galveston,  New 
Orleans,  et  cetera,  the  chart  also  gave  the 
name  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  grain 
was  loaded,  the  port  to  which  the  vessel 
was  destined — such  as  Trieste.  Rotter- 
dam, Hamburg,  et  cetera,  the  tonnage  of 
the  particular  grain  shipped,  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  shipment  that  arrived  in 
Austria,  and  the  portion  that  did  not 
arrive.  The  information  is  broken  down 
by  specific  shipments. 

The  chart  indicates  that  over  a  period 
of  time  importer  No.  1  received  47  ship- 
ments of  com.  totaling  277,216  metric 
tons.  That  is  equivalent  to  more  than  10 
million  biudiels  of  com.  Of  that  amount, 
only  26,1S3  metric  tons  arrived  in  Aus- 
tria, llie  other  251,052  metric  tons,  or 
about  90  percent  of  the  cargo,  never  ar- 
rived at  its  destination. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  confused  me  slightly  by  his 
use  of  the  word  "importer."  Does  the 
chart  show  the  name  of  the  American 
who  was  the  barter  agent?  Is  he  im- 
porter No^? 

Mr.  WnUAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Importer  No.  1  is  the  Austrian  importer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  name  of 
the  barter  agent  in  Europe.  Is  he  a  part 
of  the  combination? 

Mr.  WHJJAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
but  I  did  not  name  him  because  he  is 
now  under  indictment  in  Austria. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  chart  show 
the  names  of  the  American  barter  agents 
who  pwtlclpated  with  barter  importer 
No.  1  in  that  volume  of  shipments? 

BCr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  we  have  the  in- 
formation from  both  sides? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
iB  correct.  We  have  the  name  of  the 
American  exporter  who  was  the  com- 
modity agent  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Can  the  Senator  re- 
veal the  source  of  the  information  con- 
tained on  the  chart? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
the  chart  was  prepared  from  information 
I  received  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field of  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Then  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  these  fig\ires? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh, 
yes;  these  are  ofllcial  Department  fig- 
ures. This  is  no  mysterious  compila- 
tion of  my  own.  The  report  which  I  am 
submitting  Is  based  upon  information 
confirmed  by  the  Department  after  I 
made  inquiries  on  these  transactions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  starts  to  discuss  individual 
cases,  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  wnJJAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  to  the  extent  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  grain,  it  dis- 
placed dollar  sales  of  grain  of  the  United 
States  In  Europe.  Does  it  not  also  have 
another  very  important  effect;  namely, 
that  it  has  permitted  someone  in  Europe 
to  dump  minerals  upon  the  stockpile  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  wnJJAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly, and  at  prices  far  in  excess  of 
what  they  could  have  received  had  they 
tried  to  sell  these  minerals  direct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  to  dump  minerals 
for  ^xiiich,  perhaps,  there  might  not 
otherwise  be  a  sale. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  They  are  piled  in  ovir  inven- 
tories. As  I  stated  earlier  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  lead  and  sine  bill,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  the  President  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  over  the  fact 
that  $8.5  billion  in  materials  were  tied 
up  in  the  stockpile  of  so-called  strategic 
materials  of  which  he  said  more  than 
one-half  was  not  needed.  I  stated 
earlier  today  that  $136  million  worth  of 
material  has  been  added  to  these 
bulging  Inventories  during  the  last  18 
months,  and  we  are  continuing  to  add 
to  them.  The  transactions  which  I  am 
discussing  at  this  moment  are  a  part  of 
that  addition. 

I  shall  next  submit  for  the  Rccobd 
chart  No.  S.  This  chart  lists  the  feed 
grains  as  they  were  ccmsigned  to  just  one 
importer  in  Austria.  It  shows  the 
amount  of  the  different  grains  which 
were  originally  traded  under  this  barter 
deal  as  well  as  that  portion  of  each  ship- 
ment which  never  arrived  at  its  destina- 
tion. Included  are  the  name  of  the 
American  exporting  company,  the  port 
from  wliich  the  grain  was  shipped,  the 
date  of  the  shipment,  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  European  port  to  which 
each  was  consigned.  This  chart  shows 
that  during  this  3-year  period  of  47  dif- 
ferent shipments  of  com  to  this  one  im- 
porter totaling  10.911,225  bushels — 
277,216.10  metric  tons— only  1.029,787 
bushels — 26.163.31  metric  tons — ever  ar- 
rived In  Austria.  This  was  less  than  10 
percent.  The  other  90  percent,  repre- 
senting 9,881.437  bushels  of  com,  disap- 
peared. It  was  diverted  either  to  West- 
em  Europe  or  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Of  7  shipments  of  barley  consigned  to 
the  same  company,  representing  1.658,- 
973  bushels — 36,127.48  metric  tons — ^less 
than  10  percent,  or  only  125,866  bush- 
els— 2,741  metric  tons — arrived  In  Aus- 
tria. The  other  1,533,107  bushels  were 
diverted  and  sold  elsewhere.  Where  it 
was  sold  or  who  got  the  extra  money 
again  no  one  knows,  and  the  administra- 
tion does  not  seem  to  care. 

A  total  of  685,882  bushels— 17,425.87 
metric  tons — of  grain  sorghums  were 
sent  to  this  same  Austrian  exporter 
under  a  barter  agreement  imder  PubUc 
Law  480.  Not  one  grain  ever  arrived  In 
Austria. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  diart  No.  3  appear  at  this 
point. 

Tliere  bdng  no  Objection,  chart  No.  3 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
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CH.KX  3.-..,>^  .,,..  ,.,^,...  ,^  ^„,,  ^--S  t^^r;:;^— ^-^-^  --  ^^^^  ^^  -^^^  P-  or  none  ... 

IMPORTER  NO.  1 

Un  metric  tons] 


Approximate 
dat*'  of  sale 


Commodity  agent 


June  U,  1950 
Sept.    1,1950 

Do 

Oct.  21,1050 
Oct.  27,1959 
Jan.  11,1060 
Feb.  16,1060 
May  11,1060 
May    4,1060 

Do 

June  6. 1060 
Aug.    8,1060 

Do 

Oct.  21.1060 
14,1060 
21.1060 
5,1061 
17, 1061 
7,1061 
6,1061 
9,1061 
0,10«1 
3,1061 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

May 


May  11,1961 
Do 

July  6. 1961 
July  6. 1961 
July  13,1061 
Aug.    8,1061 

Do 

Aug.  28, 1961 
Oct.  23,1961 
Sept.  15, 1961 
Oct.  26,1961 
23,1961 
14, 1961 
0,1061 
16, 1061 
4,1062 
5,1062 
8.1062 
28.1962 
7.1962 
8.1962 


Oct. 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
June 
June 


Do 

July  26,1962 


Apr.  20,1960 


Sept 
Apr. 
July 


11,1959 

14,1960 
10,1060 


COKN 

Continental  Grain  Co 

Bunge  Corp 

do I 

-—do 

-—do... ::  : 

Louis  Dreyftis  Corp... 

do 

C.  B.  Fox : 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp. 

Bunge  Corp '_"[' 

Intemstional  Bartering  Corp ' 
Bunge  Corp. 

ao ::::::; 

do 

do 

do 

—-do 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp. . 

do 

Bunge  Corp '„ 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp 

-- -do ::::_;: 

Bunge  Corp 

do "  "" 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.. 

Bunee  Corp 

LouLs  Dreyfus  Corp 

do 

Bunge  Corp 

ao , ::::::::: 

do 

do .; 

Loui.<i  Dreyfus  Corp. 

Bunge  Corp 

do 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp..!!' 

do 

Bunge  Ccrp 

—.do 

do 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp 

Bunge  Corp 

do 

—.do :::: 


do. 

do. 


Date  of  ex- 
portation 


Port  of  ex- 
portation 


Name  of  vessel 


Total 

BASLSr 

Continental  Orain  Co. 


July  26,1050 
July  31,1950 
Sept.  20, 1059 
Oct.  13,1960 
Nov.  23. 1959 
Dec.  5. 1050 
Feb.  6, 1060 
Mar.  10, 1060 
May  11,1060 
June  20,1060 
June  25,1060 
Aug  8. 1060 
Sept.  1,1060 
Sept.  24. 1060 
Nov.  8. 1060 
Nov.  26, 1060 
Jan.  13. 1961 
Feb.  28.1061 

—  .do 

Mar.  26. 1061 

do 

Apr.  0. 1961 
Apr.  26,1061 
May  10,1061 
June    6. 1061 

do 

Aug.  24.1061 

do 

Sept.    6,1061 

do 

Sept.  22. 1061 

do 

Nov.  6.1961 
Nov.  9.1961 
Dec.  2. 1961 
Dec.     7.1961 

do 

Jan.    13.1962 

do 

Feb.  0, 1962 
Feb.  21.1962 

do 

Mar.  28, 1962 
June  23,1962 
July  16.1962 

Aug.  2,1962 
Aug.  27,1962 


Port  of  em- 
barkation 


Aug.  23,1060 
Do 

Jan.    17,1061 


Jan. 
Mar. 

July 
Aug. 
Oct 


11.1060 
22,1000 

11.1060 
26,1060 
10.1060 


Bunge  Corp flAnt 


Continental  Grain  Co 
Bunge  Corp 


May  20, 1060 


—.do 

—-do _ : 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp. 
Total 


OKAIN     OBGHUMa 


Nov.  30, 1060 


Louis  Dreyfus  Corp 
do 


22. 1069 
May  24.1960 
Aug.    6. 1960 


Galveston 

New  Orleans. 

--do 

Mobile 

New  Orleans. 

Baltimore 

New  Orteisins. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mobile - 

New  Orleans. 

do 

do 

...do 

...do 

—  .do 

—do 

—  .do 

—do 

-.do 

-.do 

—do 

—do 

.--do 

--do 

--do 

—do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Destreban... 

do 

do 

.--do 

— do 


Quantity 

shipped 

trom 

United 

States 


Quantity 

received  in 

Austria 


Quantity 
short  on 
arrival 


Continental  Pioneer 

Marli 

World  Crusader 

Marli 

Qatun  Locks "" 

American  Traveler... 
National  Power 
Wild  Ranger... 

Blue  Stor " 

Atlantic  Marchioness 

Golden  Eagle 

Mary  Livanos 

Syane  Holm. 

Blue  Star 

Hoogh  Eagle 

Mary  Livanos 

do 

—do 

do 

Betty 

Kollgeir 

Dagali "'."" 

Atlantic  Marchioness 

Betty 

Atlantic  Unity 

— do -.:.:::" 

St.  George  Livanos.... 

do 

Bolette 

—do ::"" 

Storaas 

do " 

Needle  River 

Storaas 

Peter  L ^ 

Antero 

do -..;.'.'.' 

Storaas 

do .".'  ■ 

Carl  Julian 

Storaas 

do 

Verbania 

North  Princess 

Muhem  Rulir 


Frederic©  Parodi.. 
Eugense  8.  Embircos.. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


2,1960 
1,1960 


Feb.  22,1961 


Bunge  Corp.. 

do 

do 

do 


Total. 


Feb. 
Apr. 


6.1960 
19.1960 


Lcmgview, 

Wash. 

Seattle 

Duluth.... 
Duluth- 

Superior 

Duluth 

Superior. . . 

Tacoma 


Resolute. 


Bodenstein 

Catherine  Sartori 
London  Spirit.... 


Caibbean  Wave 
Etneljell ■'' 


Trieste 

Hamburg.. 

Rotterdam. 
do 

Hamburg. . 

Bremen 

Hamburg. . 

do 

do 

—  .do 

Rotterdam. 
Hamburg. . 

do 

—do 

Rotterdam. 
Hamburg. . 

do 

--do 

—  -do 

do 

—do 

Bremen 

—do 

do 

Hamburg. . . 
do 

Rotterdam.. 

—do 

—do 

do 

—  .do 

Hamburg... 
—do 

do 

do 

---do 

do 

do 

do 

-  -do 

--..do 

....do 

Trieste 


Antwerp/ 
HamburgC?) 

Trieste 

do 


3,900.00 
S08.03 
203.21 
506.03 
1.016.04 
2.032.11 
10.750.44 
1,100.06 
593.38 
12.403.56 
1.313.19 
10, 228. 12 
1,016.06 
1.016.06 
1.270.07 
2. 189. 12 
9. 144.  SO 
8.787.06 
2.972.64 
9.709.09 
17. 476. 17 
12,677.45 
16. 377. 82 
12.999.93 
5. 194.  59 
7.620.42 
6.096.34 
11.024.21 
16. 266. 86 
3.068.02 
6. 172. 54 
7.036.19 
3.429.19 
3.048.17 
0,652.63 
365.62 
8.041.20 
3.000.16 
3, 140. 77 
8. 610. 81 
6.173.30 
6.040.64 
3. 687. 37 
6.261.44 
130.71 


3,900.00 


Total  quan- 
tity that 
did  not 
arrive  in 
Austria 


608.08 
203.21 
508.03 
1.016.04 
2.032.11 
10.7Sa44 
1,100.06 
603.38 
12,403.66 
1.313.19 
10.228.12 
1,016.06 
1.016.06 
1.270.07 
2. 180. 12 
0.144.60 
8. 787. 06 
2.072.64 
0.709.00 
17, 476. 17 
12.677.45 
16,377.82 
12.000.03 
5, 104. 50 
7,620.42 
6.006.34 
11,024.21 
16,266.86 
3,988.02 
6, 172. 54 
7,036.19 
3,429.19 
3. 048. 17 
0.652.63 
365.62 
8.941.20 
3.000.16 
3. 140.  77 
8. 610. 81 
6.173.30 
6,040.64 
(') 


'"ua'.m.ii 


Aug.  a.  I960 
Sept,  21. 1960 
Nov.  26. 1060 
Jan.    13,1961 


'  Fiscal  year  1960-61. 

'  Possible  shortage,  24.78  metric  tons. 


New  Orleans 
Carpus 

Christl. 
Mobile 
New  Orieans 

do 

...-do 


Mimina. 


'  Fiscal  year  1962 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  shall  next  Incorporate  chart 
NO.  4  showing  our  sales  to  a  second  Aus- 
trian importer. 

D^Jl!)f_5*'^,'*°'^^  "**^  °^er  the  3-year 
^riod— fiscal  years   1960  to 

Government  under  Public 


F^sMnrif'SrilS'o^th^K;^^  we'detti^ed"^  "'l*^*^  "  ^^^'^  '^^ 
grain  reached  Austria  determined  trom  importer's  records  that  tb< 

•  Fiscal  ywt  1063. 


the 


1963— our 
Law  480  ar- 


metric  tons— of  com.  Of  this  amount 
only  564.191  bushels— 14.334.11  metric 
tons— of  com  arrived  In  Austria.    Here 

3.873.386  bushels,  disappeared.    It  was 

diverted  and  sold,  destination  unknown 

A  barter  agreement 


&?s,%1!J???i.nr.fi^a".  T^l^B^^:^^^ 


barley  totaling  3.462,695  bushels— 75,- 


407.13  metric  tons.  Of  this  amount  less 
than  1  percent,  or  only  22,914  bushels— 
499  metric  tons— of  the  barley  ever 
reached  Austria.  The  other  99  percent 
representing  3.439.781  bushels,  was  di- 
verted. 

One  shipment  of  92.541  bushels— 2.- 
349.63  metric  tons — of  grain  sorghums 


ffHffHKtnni 


12662 

WMOlMte 

er.  leftTlng 
1960.  in 
tkm  Austria 
Not  ft  sraln 
In  AiMtri*. 

Chabt  No. 


thi 


this  same  Austrian  import* 
iouston,  Tex.,  on  August  13, 


Apfjioilmat* 
ast«  of  sale 


Jnly     ^I9N 

Do 

Not.  »,NW 
Dee.  U,lt60 
Dm.  11,1«M 
FiBb.  IMMO 
Ifw.  1S.IM0 
May  4.1W0 
Oct.  4.1M0 
Oct.   13.1«0 


Vab.  7. 
Not.  I4.1M1 
Dec  3t,1901 
Feb.  12,1982 
Feb.     6^  1982 

Apr.  S.1964 
Apr.  S.1982 
Apr.  11,1962 
June  8, 1982 
Jnly  31.1982 
Jaly  28,1962 


Jane 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Jane 
Jane 
Jane 


2,1969 

7,1960 
11,1969 
12,1981) 
13,1960 

3,1960 
15,1960 

2,1960 


Sept    7,1900 

Do 

Sept.  l^  1960 


Jnly  19.1960 


>  FiMsl  year  II  »^ 
*  Ftoeal  year  U  B. 
a  Aostrian  reoQ  tb 


tlonand  eiperlente 
arrived  in  Aostri  k  < 


Ifr.  b: 

the  Senator 
Mr.  WILU 
Mr 

the  dates  on 


BEN!  BTT. 


WnjIAMS 


Agriculture 
agreements 
agents? 

Mr 
that  Inf omuition 

Smaller 
Austrian 
No.  4,  and 
which  was 
reality  never 
was  being 

The  bookii 
show  all  of 
grain  as 
under  barter 
Public  Law 


'havng 
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July  16 


BB.  AWUuserdifk,  destlna- 

vla  the  port  of  Bremen. 

of  this  shipment  ever  ai'ilved 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chart  No.  4,  showing  a  break- 
down of  the  shiirinents  to  this  second  ex- 
porter, be  printed.  The  chart  shows 
the  date,  the  tonnage,  the  name  of  the 
American  exporter,  the  name  of  the  ves- 


sel, the  port  of  exportation,  and  the  port 
to  which  each  shipment  was  consigned 
for  ultimate  delivery  to  Austria. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  chart  No.  4 
was  ordered  to  be  iMinted  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 


-SkipmienU  of  feed  grains  to  Austria  under  the  barter  program  for  fiscal  years  1960-63  listed  on  U.S.  data  sheets  but  not 

received  in  Austria 

I     IMPORTER  NO.  2 

(In  motrir  tons] 


Conunodtty 


B.  FnOo. 
..*» 


-do 

.do 

.  ...do 

.  „.do 

.  ...do 

.  ...do 

.  _.do 


.  ...do 

.  —do 

.  ...do 

]  inage  Carp_ 

B.  Fox  Co. 

i-do 

anaeCorp 

— do 

B.  Foi  Co.. 
1  iinf  e  Corp 


Date  of  ex- 
portation 


Pert  of  CT- 
pertatioD 


Name  of  vi-ssri 


Port  of  rin- 
ttarkatioii 


Qoantity 

jtilppcd 

from 

TTnlted 

States 


Dec  2>,19» 
July  23,1999 


Ncv  Orleans. 
do 


Total. 


)... 


iuxi.xr 

.  B.  Fox  Co 

dawUL  Inc 

( .  fTFw  Co. 

(  argill.  Inc.  (by  C.  B.  Foa  Co. 

C  ar^,  Inc.  (by  Oaaac  On^ 

Qanac  Oiain  C« 

B.  Fox  Co 


-do._ 

-do-_ 


Coj. 


Total „ 

GBAIS  SOBGHIOiS 

.  B.  Pox  Co _ 

Otand  total 


Aug. 

Nov. 

Jaa. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jane 

Jaly 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Dec. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mw. 


25,1959 
20,1959 
23,1900 
15.1060 
10,1960 
1,1960 
8,1960 
19.1960 
2^1960 

22,1961 
U.l9a 
6,1962 
21.1982 
28,1962 


Apr.  30,1982 
Apr.  3.1962 
Jane  23,1962 
Adc.  2.1982 
Aas.  24.1982 
Aoc-  27,1962 


Jaly  12.1990 
Jan.    23,1960 

do 

Feb.  16,1960 
May  1,1960 
Jaly    8,1960 

do 

July   12,1960 

Sept.  20, 1960 

Oct.  5,1960 
Oct.  14,1960 


noiiston 

Oalveatoo 

do 

do..„ri": 

New  Orieaaa. 

do 

Duloth   

Superior 

Chltaico- 

MkntreaL 
New  Orlt-aas. 

do 

OalTcston 

.—do 

Desire  han. 

La. 
New  Orelana.. 

...do 

Destrehan 

---do 

New  Orleana_ 
Destrehan 


Ang.  13.1960 


Seattle 

Oalvrston 

do 

PorUaod.. 

Nev  Orleaoa^ 

Superior 

do 

do 

Duluth- 
Superior 

Superior 

do 


Amftnn  Stange 

Vretaholiu 

Araedylc 

Rocroi 

Siam 

East  Rlrer 

Wild  Ranger. 

Andylt 

Venture 

Point  Lacre. 

do _ 

Sun  River 

Pliolejfandroe. 

North  King. 

do 

Verbania 

Canto 

Curro 

North  rrinoesK 

Federico  ParodI 

OiovannI  QritnaJfli 

Euficnlc  S.  Embiricoa. 


Bartcnstcin 

Siain _ 

I do :.; 

Knot  Knutien 

Aardyk 

Qeor^los  Maniolakis.. 

—.do 

Venture _ 


North  Lord. 


Hamburg.. 

Hamburg/ 
Bremen. 

Hamburg. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bremen 

do 

do 

Hamburg. . 

Bremen 

do 

Trieste 

Hamburg.. 
Bremen.. -- 

Trieste 

do 

do 

do 


Madam  Butterfly 

Point  Lacre 


Brake, 

Hamburg.. 

do 

....do 

....do 

Bremen 

....do 

Antwerp/ 

Hamburg 
Bremen 


.do 

.do. 


Houtton. 


Alblasaerdyk. 


Bremen. 


2,032.00 
1.018.  OB 

2,032.11 
8,128.77 
6. 420.  46 
1,600.29 
1,948.11 
3,558.20 
4.027.94 
3, 558. 20 
3.048.17 

13, 444. 32 

20,5n.58 

370.04 

7, 719. 68 

4,883.38 

4,2r7.44 
5.8C7.r2 
9. 418.  84 
4.  572. 25 
3, 138. 43 
1. 1.>3. 33 


Quantity 

received  in 

AoBtria 


616.  T2 


112,743.32 


1,000.00 
6,080.27 
3, 106. 17 
22,404.00 
8,017.37 
9, 144. 49 
754.72 
4,555.48 

10. 35a  24 

9.294.46 
6,699.93 


75,407.13 


2,349.63 


4.  SSL  38 


•11834.01 


Kmu 


Quantity 

tbort  on 

arrival 


Iquan 
tlty  that 

didna 
arrive  in 

Austria 


1.415.28 
1.01S06 

2.032.11 
M28.77 
8,420.48 

1.60a29|_ __ 

1.948.11    _ 

3, 558. 20 
4.027.94  U-.-. 
XS9&20 
3.048.17  I 


13,444.32 

20,571.68 

370.04 

7.719.68 


4.287.44 
8,967.rJ 
9, 418. 84 


fiH  400.21 


499.00 


499.00 


501.00 
1^080.27 
4108.17 
22.404.90 
1.017.87 
9, 144. 49 

754.72 
4.S55.48 

10. 35a  24 

9,294.46 
6,699.93 


74. 908. 13 


>IO;liB.»l 


*48,2U.30 
(•) 


98,400.21 


I  74. 908. 13 


2,340.63 


•2.349.68 


17i.866.97 


dMwiaa  ImportB  for  Dacal  year  1963  not  yet  available.  Examina- 
Jor  ivior  rami  years  indicate  grain  imported  through  port  or  Trieste 
eltner  as  U.S.  grain  or  was  relabeled  as  Austrian  grain. 


*  Fiscal  year  1963. 
» Fiscal  year  1961. 


IKNIFETT, 


Mr.  President,  will 
field? 

AMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Do  the  figures  show 


which  the  Departmrat  of 
Bade  the  overall  barter 
xdth  each  of  the  American 


Yes; 


of  Delaware. 

is  on  the  chart. 

thlpments     to     five     other 

are  listed  in  chart 

again  we  find  that  grain 

earmarked   for   Austria   In 

arrived  in  that  country  but 

'  and  soikl  daewhere. 

of  the  U.8.  Oovenment 

this  40  million  busheb  of 

been  exported  to  Austria 

agreements  arranged  under 


ImMrters 
b!re 


diverted 


^M. 


Summarizing  this  transaction,  under 
Public  Law  480  our  Government  nego- 
tiated barter  agreements  to  sell  approxi- 
mately 40  milUon  bushels  of  feed  grains 
to  Austria.  Of  this  amoimt  60  percent, 
or  24,744,017  bushels,  never  arrived  in 
that  country,  but  was  diverted  and  sold 
either  in  Western  Europe  or  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

To  what  extoit  the  American  export- 
ers or  U.S.  Government  officials  are  re- 
^xmsible  has  as  yet  not  been  determined. 
But  certainly  someone  is  responsible  for 
this  Illegal  transaction.  The  American 
taxpayers  over  the  years  have  been 
shouldered  with  the  expensive  cost  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  know  who  is  responsible  for 
this  fiasco. 

Whether  our  Oovemment  received  all 
of  its  minerals  for  which  these  goods 


were  originally  bargained  is  at  this  point 
imdetermined. 

Since  the  Ume  of  miy  preparation  of 
this  speech  I  have  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  the  officials  concerned  and 
have  been  advised  that  they  l>elieve  the. 
bulk  of  the  materials  has  either  been 
received  or  is  in  the  process  of  being 
delivered.  To  what  extent  the  actual 
value  of  such  minerals  would  cover  the 
original  cost  of  this  grain  is  likewise 
undetermined.  But  certainly  laws  have 
been  violated.  To  say  the  least  this 
fiasco  represents  a  multimillion-dollar 
loss  to  the  American  taxpayers  and  a 
corresponding  multimillion-dollar  wind- 
fall to  those  who  participated  in  this 
Illegal  diversion  of  American  feed  grains. 

The  alatmlng  part  of  this  report  is 
that  in  checking  this  $32  million  <Uver- 
sion  of  feed  grain  shipments  which  have 


196S 


been  made  to  Austria  over  this  3-year 
period  there  has  developed  a  strong  Indi- 
cation that  this  may  represent  but  one 
of  the  many  distances  of  Illegal  diver- 
sion of  some  of  our  shipments  of  agri- 
culture products  under  PubUc  Law  480 
For  this  reason  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  calling  for  an  faives- 
ugaUon  of  aU  transactions  under  PubUc 
Law  480.    This  committee  should  check 
the  value  of  minerals  we  receive  and  de- 
termine to  what  extent  there  has  been 
any  diversion  of  these  commodities  being 
•    traded. 

fJUliJ^^^^.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  TO.LIAM8  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
«^-  JPUS^-  First  of  all.  I  ^: 
mend  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
making  this  contribution  and  for  calling 
this  matter  to  our  attention,  it  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  attention  caUed  for 
by  his  resolution.  I  shaU  support  the 
resolution  In  principle.    I  hope  It  is  suffl- 

*!fl*^J*^**^^  *°<*  specific  to  accom- 
plish the  deshred  result 

I  wish  to  ask  several  questtons.    So 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows 
do  the   barter   agreements   which  are 
entered  into  require  that  the  grain  actu- 

tSl*^  S!!®*^  ^  *«  country  which 
barters  with  us  for  the  materials  to  be 
exchanged— In  this  case,  Austria? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  the 
understanding  is  Uiat  the  grain  will  go 
to  the  country  affected.  Whether  the 
contracts  are  so  loosely  worded  that  the 
grain  can  be  sent  elsewhere  I  cannot  say 

But  I  beUeve  Uiat  question  must  be 
answered. 

i«  J?  i^^^^  ^^^  individuals  have  been 
indicted  and  presumably  they  are  being 
prosecuted  for  what  is  described  as  illegal 
diversion  of  this  grain.  So  it  is  recog- 
nized  as  an  illegal  transaction. 

If  ttiere  is  a  weakness  in  our  law  we 
should  ascertain  that. 

It  was  my  understanding— and  I  be- 
lieve, ttie  understanding  of  aU  Members 
of  Congress-tiiat  such  grain  must  go  to 
^^u"^*^^  ^^  ^*^<*  "  to  bartwed. 

?i^^^^^J^^.^?'^'^  **«•  «>e  <>esired 
effect  of  the  barter  agreement  because 
the  grain  could  then  go  to  any  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe;  and  if  Uiat 
situation  were  aUowed  we  would  be  un- 
able to  make  dollar  sales  there. 
♦v^!J^  '^  °°  question  in  my*  mind  but 

Mr.  HRUSKA  However,  if  there  had 
been  diversion  from  Hamburg  or  some 
other  point  of  destination,  so  that  the 
shipment  was  diverted  to  a  country  other 
than  Austria,  that  fact  should  show  In 
the  records,  should  it  not  ? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
But  thus  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  adequate  records  in  order  to  de- 
temune  where  the  grain  really  went. 
rne  cooperation  of  the  respective  Euro- 
peMi  governments  is  being  requested, 
and  after  the  reports  are  received  pw- 
haps  we  shaU  be  able  to  ascertain  to 
whom  tiie  grain  was  sokl  and  where  it 
actually  went  But  tiius  far  no  one  has 
been  able  to  inform  me  where  the  24 
million  bushels  of  grain  went  It  is 
recognized  Uiat  in  most  dreumstanoes 
the    grain    would    replace    dollar-sales 
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shipments  to  Europe.  If  the  grain  has 
gone  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  is 
even  worse. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment shows  that  after  the  grain  arrived 
in  Austria,  it  was  sold  to  anotho* 
country?  —m^vuct 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  it 
never  reached  Austria.  Presumably  it 
reached  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  or  some 
other  port  for  shipment  to  Austria,  but 
before  it  reached  Austria  it  disappeared 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Was  not  some  of  the 
grain  marked  as  having  come  f nxn  Ar- 
gentina? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes- 
some  grain  which  did  reach  Austria  was 
illegally  marked  as  coming  from  Argen- 
tina and  thus  sold  at  a  premium  price 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment bring  indictments  against  these 
people? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yea. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  So  the  Austrian  Oovem- 
ment is  not  culpably  involved,  but  took 
that  action  when  it  ascertained  what  was 
occurring? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes-  it 
acted  properly,   i  am  not  Inferring  that 
"«  Austrian  Government  acted  improp- 
erly any  more  than  I  am  saying  that 
some  American  official  may  be  involved. 
I  make  no  such  charge,  nor  do  I  make  ex- 
cuses for  what  happened.    This  is  not 
an  indictment  against  anyone,  but  I  do 
8^  that  someone  had  to  be  responsible. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

When  the  Senator  began  his  remarks 
I  stated  that  dealers  would  bring  these 
commodities  into  the  United  States  duty 
free,  and  thus  undereut  the  price  re- 
S®ir^  by  our  own  producers.  However, 
I  believe  that  technically  that  is  not  quite 
correct  These  items  are  brought  in.  and 
they  go  into  the  stockpile;  but  the  size 
of  the  stockpUe  has  an  effect  on  the  price 
which  our  domestic  producers  receive  for 
the  various  metals— largely  metal*— and 
minerals. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  to  that  extent  this 
operation  does  have  the  effect  of  depress- 
ing the  price  received  by  the  American 
producer. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.    Yes 
We  have  about  1.500.000  tons  of  zinc  in 
our  stockpile— enough  to  last  us  approx- 
imately 15  years. 

Mr,  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  por- 
tion of  it  represents  zinc  which  was 
bartered  for  under  Public  Law  480  Al- 
though it  is  in  what  we  call  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  and  is  kept  off  the  mar- 
ket, the  fact  Uiat  1%  million  tons  are 
overhanging  Uie  market  in  effect  de- 
presses the  market  and  therefore  does 
have  an  effect  on  our  domestic  market 
and  our  domestic  producers 

ia^w^^^f^-    A'^'l  ^«nr  of  ten  when  it 
*»..,.**  depressed  prices  in  countries 
other  than  the  one  to  which  it  was  con- 
signed, that  has  the  effect  of  i^jjdercut- 
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ting  the  maiket  fbr  the  legitimate  and 
ethical  exporters  from  this  country 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Tliat  Is 
S^rrect.    We  are  selling  feed  grains  to 
western  European  countries  for  doUan 
We  appreciate  that  business,  and  we  need 
it.    But  to  the  extent  that  a  competitor 
by  engaging  in  an  Illegal  maneuver  can 
get  grata  which  origlnaUy  was  tatended 
for  Austria  and  was  handled  under  the 
barter  agreement,  he  has  an  advantage 
with  which  a  legitimate  competitor  can- 
not compete.   So.  If  this  practice  is  rec- 
ognized as  proper  we  might  as  well  write 
off  all  our  doUar  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  aU  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe.    Certainly  to  that  event  they 
would  proceed  only  through  the  barter 
agreements. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  someone  defends 
such  practices,  which  from  our  stand- 
potat  are  fllegal.  does  not  that  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  others  to  do  the 
same? 

Mr.  wpjAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
subject  the  legitimate  dealer  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  unable  to  operate 
And  the  recognized  impropriety  of  this 
procedure  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  being  asked 
to  review  these  sales. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  placing  the  same  temptation 
before  others,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

I  beUeve  we  hare  the  responsibility  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this  prac- 
tice is  being  engaged  in  because  ta  the 
course  of  cheeking  on  this  particular 
transaction,  which  Invoh^  Austria,  am- 
ple evidenoe  has  been  devek)ped  to  indi- 
cate that  this  may  not  be  an  Isolated 
case  but  that  there  may  be  other  coun- 
tries with  which  the  eommoditles  were 
bartered  but  where  the  grains  were  never 
received. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
the  shipper  is  the  one  who  arranged  the 
transaction? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     The 
shipper  could  be  tavolved.    I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  exactly  bow  such  barter 
a^^ements  are  entered  into;  therefore. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  shipper 
would  be  responsible.     Where  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  the  Government  ends  and 
where  the  responsibility  of  the  shipper 
begins  I  do  not  know.    But  I  say  that  at 
some  potat  someone  must  have  known 
about  this  situation  if  he  were  attending 
to    bustaess;    somewhere   between    the 
Government  and  the  exporter,  someone 
must  have  know  it  As  a  part  of  the  nor- 
mal export  transactions  exportera  have 
at  their  disposal  reasonable  estimates  of 
the  needs  of  each  of  the  respective  coim- 
trles.    So  they  can  open  their  books  and 
tell  with  reasonable  accuracy  what  quan- 
tities of  feed  grains  Austria,  France,  Ger- 
many or  any  other  countir  will  have  to 
import  during  the  next  calendar  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  like- 
wise has  this  taformatlon. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
teU  us  approximately  how  much  grain 
we  have  ta  this  counter,  how  mueh  It 
is  estimated  will  be  produced  and 
approximately  how  much  we  «haii  con- 
sume ta  the  next  12  months.    Those 
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figures  are  »  «fl«ble  for  every  eountry. 
Someone  alio  aid  have  known  that  en- 
tirety too  mi  eh  feed  grain  was  being 
shipped  to  A  istria.  Had  it  all  arrived 
there  I  do  no  believe  it  could  have  been 
stored.    

Mr.  AIKEI .  Prom  a  glance  at  the 
Senator's  ch«  rts,  I  notice  he  has  listed 
the  names  of  train  exporters.  Does  the 
Senator  hav<  available  the  names  of 
those  who  ar :  furnishing  the  other  end 
of  the  barter-  -the  minerals,  metals,  dia- 
monds, wan  '  other  commodities? 

Mr.  will:  AMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  have  any  lames  beyond  the  exporter 
or  commodity  agent. 

Mr.  AIKSK  ,  I  believe  that  informa- 
tion would  be  very  important.  Probably 
an  investigatl  >n  would  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  WILL  AMS  of  Delaware.  Tes. 
I  have  theUflt  of  countries  f  r«»n  which 
the  minerals  are  coming,  but  I  do  not 
have  the  nan  es  of  the  suppliers.  So  I 
could  not  give  that  Information.  The 
heading  on  one  of  the  charts  which  I 
put  In  the  R]  coao  is  "UJB.  Barter  Feed 
Grains  Not  flecelved  in  Austria  (by 
Austrian  Imp  >rter)  for  the  Plscal  Tears 
1960. 1961.  axu  1962." 

That  is  the  leading  which  the  Depart- 
ment itself  pit  on  the  chart.  That  Is 
the  chart  vhich  shows  the  break- 
down of  the  leven  Austrian  Importers 
that  have  Improperly  diverted  over 
the  3-year  lerlod  a  total  of  604.615 
metric  tons,  o  r  approximately  24  million 
bushels.  I  ht  ve  omitted  f  nmi  the  report 
the  names  o '  the  Austrian  importers 
because  of  th(  fact  that  they  are  already 
under  arrest  md  are  being  charged  Inr 
their  govemiient.  For  that  reason.  I 
have  elimtnat  id  from  the  chart  which  I 
have  put  into  the  Racoso  the  names  of 
the  importers  and  have  referred  to  them 
as  No.  1.  No.  2  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MILI£  I.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  or  a  comment? 

Mr.  WILLI  LMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLE  i.  As  usual,  the  Senator 
from  Delawar  >  has  come  forth  with  some 
very  construe  Ive  research  figures  and  a 
very  construe  Ive  suggestion.  The  im- 
mensity of  th(  problem  Is  pointed  up  by 
the  fact  that  from  1954  to  1962.  under 
Pubhe  Law  48i  i,  we  exported  to  120  coun- 
tries feed  grams  in  the  value  of  $1,575.- 
630.000.  I  hive  a  chart  setting  forth 
the  tonnage  <  r  the  dollar  shipments  to 
those  120  countries  which  I  ask  unani- 
to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  FtacoaD. 

There  beini :  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

afrieiMtural 


Value  of 
eountry    of 
through  Dee 


Aden 

Algeria — 

Angola 

Antigua 

Australla- 

AuBtria 

Aaorea 

Bahamas. 

Bahrein.  _ 

Belgium 

Bermuda. 

BoUTla 

Brasll. 


eommodUf  exports  by 
Ueatination^    (July    1,    1954, 
31.  1962) 

Thousands 

$70 

Ml 

19 

28 

8.  418 

59. 248 

....  281 

40 

22 

119.764 

70 

7.893 

32.881 


Luzen  bourg. 


Vmlue  of  agricultural  commodity  exports  by 
eountry  of  destination^  {July  1,  1954. 
throtigh  Dee.  31. 19€2) — Ocmtinued 

Thousands 

Britiah  Ouiana 820 

Britlah  Honduras 622 

Cambodia 38 

Cameroon ^ 58 

Canada 3, 345 

Canal  Zone... 144 

Canary  Islan<|B 12,736 

Cape  Verde  Islands 36 

Ceylon l,  316 

Chile 3.  348 

China  (Taiwan) 8,012 

ColombU 12, 982 

Congo   (LfopdldTille) 2,997 

Costa  Rica 983 

Cuba 5,  526 

Cyprus , 1, 806 

Denmaik , 10, 621 

Dominican  Republic 528 

Kcuador 33 

KlSalTador... _ __  831 

Ethiopia -  186 

Finland _ 5.  594 

Ftmnce 63,  495 

French  SomalUand 183 

French  West  Africa 3. 250 

Germany,  West _ 143,404 

Ghana -^ 4, 674 

Greece 11, 629 

Greenland . 35 

Guam , 53 

Guatemala.. «- 3,082 

Haiti 6,377 

Honduras » 203 

Hong  Kong , 13, 895 

India ,. 38, 423 

Indonesia 1,604 

Iran . 759 

Iraq— 2,838 

Ireland - _ 41, 689 

Israel 41.  280 

Italy 83. 317 

Japan .. 187, 686 


Jordan. 

Korea . 

Kuwait . 

Laos 

Lebanon . 

Uberia 

Ubya 

Madeira 

ilalaya,  FMeration  of. 

ICalta _ 

Mauritius 


See  flDOtnotes  i  t  end  of  table. 


1,697 

3.679 

148 

46 

4.321 

291 

8 

160 

898 

624 

15 

Mexico _ 19. 669 

Morocco « 3.  014 

Mosambique.. 4. 627 

Netherlands 142.  517 

Netherlands  Antilles 37 

New  Zealand 271 

Nicaragua 633 

Nigeria 2, 964 

Norway , 29. 027 

Okinawa . 824 

Pakistan 62 

Panama 175 

Peru. 27. 122 

Phllippinea 9, 814 

P<dand 3, 161 

Portugal 6.669 

Portuguese  India 64 

Qatar _.. 10 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Federation 

of 466 

Ruanda-Urundi 91 

Sao  Toma . 46 

Saudi  Arabia.. .1.. 801 

Sierra  Leone 80 

South  Africa,  Republic  of- 6,063 

Spain 30,  275 

St.  Pierre-Miquelon 88 

Surinam . 13 

Sweden 14, 478 

Switzerland 3. 818 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 7, 244 

Thailand 4,  536 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Value  of  agricultural  commodity  exports  by 
country  of  destination »  (July  1.  1954, 
through  Dec.  31.  1962) — Cbntinued 

Thousands 

Togo $82 

Trieste i.  871 

Tunisia 038 

Turkey j..  17, 585 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 11, 203 

United   Kingdom* 289,881 

Uruguay l,  212 

Venezuela l,  607 

Virgin  Islands 77 

West  Indies  Federation* 1,853 

Yugoslavia 19, 049 

Others* 27 

Undistributed  • _ 3. 433 

Total  number  of  countries.  120. 
Total  value,  $1,575,630,000. 

<  Contractors  are  not  in  all  cases  required 
to  export  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
country  of  origin  of  materials. 

*  Includes  data  for  other  British  Common- 
wealth countries  for  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  July  1967.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
89  percent  of  the  value  shown  covers  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom;  the  remain- 
ing 11  percent  covers  shipments  to  other 
countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in- 
cluding Australia,  Canada,  and  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

*  Includes  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  unidenti- 
fied sections. 

*  Includes  small  quantities  to  Argentina, 
Barbados,  British  West  Africa,  Iceland, 
Mesqat  and  Oman.  Paraguay,  Portuguese 
Guinea,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Vietnam. 

■  Shipments  for  wliich  dociiments  show- 
ing country  of  destination  have  not  been 
processed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
see  that  Senators  have  any  choice  except 
to  go  along  with  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On  June 
4  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  relation  to  the  problem. 
In  that  letter  I  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

How  did  this  tremendous  diversion  of  feed 
grains — referring  to  the  feed-grain  diversion 
in  the  case  of  Austria — contrary  to  the  barter 
agreement,  take  place  without  being  brought 
to  light  until  now? 

What  steps  has  the  Department  taken  to 
see  to  it  that  there  is  no  repetition  of  this 
diversion — either  under  our  barter  agreement 
with  Austria  or  under  a  barter  agreement 
with  any  other  coxintry? 

Has  there  been  any  similar  diversion  of 
feed  grains  or  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  any  other  barter  program  with 
any  other  country? 

In  the  case  of  any  diversion,  including  the 
one  Involving  Austria,  where  did  the  di- 
verted commodities  go.  Specifically,  did  any 
of  this  go  into  Communist  bloc  countries, 
and  to  what  extent  did  the  diverted  com- 
modities have  an  adverse  impact  on  our 
regular  export  trade? 

^  That  letter  was  dated  June  4.  It  was 
sent  by  special  messenger  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  So  far  the 
silence  has  been  deafening.  No  reply  has 
been  received.  As  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  said,  apparently  those 
people  do  not  care.  At  least  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  gumption  to  want 
to  find  out. 

I  suggest  that  the  only  alternative  we 
have  is  to  conduct  an  investigation.  I 
certainly  intend  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


for  his  comments.    As  I  have  stated   I 
desire  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
charging  that  any  American  official  or 
exporter  Is  Involved  in   any   criminal 
wrong-doing,  but  I  do  say  it  could  not 
have  happened  by  accident.    We  have  a 
responsibility  to  find  out  who  is  guilty. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that 
anyone  in  charge  of  this  program  could 
administer  it  over  a  3-year  period  and 
let  24  million  bushels  of  grain  disappear 
That  in  itself  would  justify  an  investiga- 
Uon.    Certainly  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Austrian  Government  has  recognized 
that  seven  of  their  citizens  are  Involved 
in  an  illegal  transaction  adds  further  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  illegal 
transaction.    If  it  is  allowed  to  continue 
all  of  our  dollar  exports  of  agricultural 
products  would  vanish  because  every- 
one would  enter  into  illegal  barter  agree- 
ments. 

Therefore  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion asking  for  an  investigation  of  all 
barter  sales  under  Public  Law  480.  Ftor 
the  information  of  the  Senate  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated,  following  which  It  can  be 
referred- 

ThePRKSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution oifered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  Select  Committee  on 
Sxuplus  Agricultural  ComnxMllties  ctmsist- 
ing  of  seven  Members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  is  hereby  established  and 
authorlaed  to  made  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  any  and  aU  matters 
relating  to  the  exchange  or  barter  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  under  au- 
toority  of  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  and  section 
803  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1964.  with  a  view  to 
determining — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  shipments  ol  sur- 
plus agricult\iral  commodities  used  for  bar- 
ter under  authority  of  such  Acts  have  been 
diverted  or  transshipped  to  countries  other 
than  those  few  which  they  were  originally 
intended,  and  specificaUy  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  any  of  such  shipments  have 
been  diverted  or  transshipped  to  Commu- 
nist-dominated or  controUed  countries; 

(2)  the  effect  that  any  such  dl versions  or 
transshipments  may  have  had  on  dollar  sales 
of  agrlcxUtural  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States:  "»  mw 

TT«?*L*^!  •***°*'  "  •ny.  to  which  the 
United  States  has  faUed  to  receive  all  goods 
and  materials  contracted  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  in  exchange  for  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  bartered  under  au- 
thority of  such  Acts,  and  whether  the 
quantity  and  qiiaUty  of  the  goods  and  ma- 
terials which  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  accept  in  exchange  for  surplus  agrtcultural 
commodities  bartered  under  authority  at 
such  Acts  have  represented  a  fair  and  reason- 
able payment  for  such  commodities;  and 

(4)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  there  has 
been  incompetence,  i^roes  negligence,  or  il- 
legal or  improper  activity  on  the  part  of 
private  citiaens  or  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  in  carrying  out  barter 
transactions  imder  authority  of  such  Acts. 

Sec.  2.  On  or  before  January  81,  1964.  the 
committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation or  other  measures  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  For  the  p\upoaes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee,  through  January  31 
1964,  Is  authorized  to   (1)   make  such  ex- 
penditures as  It  deems  advisable;  and   (2) 
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employ  upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical, 
clerical.  4md  other  aaslstanta  and  oowol- 
tants. 

(b)  Upon  reqxteet  mad*  by  the  membea 
or  the  eommlttae  aelected  from  tha  minority 
party,  the  coounlttee  shaU  appoint  one  as- 
aUtant  or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  $1,600  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  RiUes  and  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  may  (1)  utilize  the 
services,  information,  and  facilities  of  any 
such  department  or  agency,  and  (2)  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sxc.  4.  The  esqienses  of  the  committee  un- 
der tills  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
•100.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing  correct  that  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [1ST.  Williams]  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
charges  and  allegations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wiU  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred.  The  Parliamentarian 
has  informed  me  that  the  resolution  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  the  resolu- 
tion Is  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  what  wlU  the 
committee's  function  be  before  the  res- 
olution is  referred  to  the  Onnmittee  on 
Rules  and  Administi^tion? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  would  have  to  be  acted  upon 
and  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
then  re-referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  approval 
of  funds  that  the  resolution  requests 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  if  I  am  en- 
titled to  do  so. 

Mr.  GURUS.  Do  I  correctiy  under- 
stand that  a  resolution  calling  for  a  se- 
lect committee  to  investigate  a  matter 
would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
matter  dealing  with  PubUc  Law  480.  It 
would  go  to  the  committee  having  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
to  which  it  refers. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  not  true  that  this 
particular  resolution  would  not  call  for 
empowering  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof,  to  make  an  investigation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  immaterial.  The  resolution  refers  di- 
rectly to  subject  matter  over  which  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  if 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  yield 
further.  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  when  the  resolution  is 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  the  committee  will 
give  it  speedy  consideration  so  that  the 
committee  can.  in  due  time,  report  its 
findings  and  give  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  what  should  be  done 
by  way  of  appropriations,  subpena  power 
and  things  of  Uiat  sort,  for  a  committee 
of  this  nature. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  only  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  be  to  pass  upon  the  amount  of 
money  involved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary toquhy.  I  raised  tiiis  point  with 
the  ParUamentarian.  I  could  envision 
that  a  subcommittee  of  such  a  committee 
might  conceivably  be  required  to  go  to 
Austria  to  look  at  court  records  and  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  indictments, 
as  wen  as  to  interview  public  officials 
I  would  want  to  be  sure  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  was  such  as  to  bring 
within  its  purview  for^gn  travel,  if 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  FV)restry 
could  take  care  of  that,  if  it  so  desired. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  majority  leader  recognizes  that  this 
is  a  prima  facie  case  made  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  feel  certain  he  will  undertake 
to  expedite  action  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
and  to  obtain  action  on  the  resohition 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  this 

is  the  usual  procedure  on  resolutions  of 

this  type,  as  well  as  other  kinds. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  procedure 
suggested.  I  have  called  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  put 
into  the  Rbcoko  the  information  I  have 
to  support  what  I  think  is  a  need  for 
an  investigation.  I  have  sent  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  majority  leader  will  cooperate 
with  us  in  expediting  its  consideration. 
Mr.  MAN8FIEUD.    I  shaU  do  my  best. 


i2Mu; 
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m  reeftble. 


PRES:  EIZNO 


Mr.  WIIJ4AMS  of  Delaware.    That 
IS  perfectly  I 

The 
olution  will 
ateljT  referred 

The  reeoluion 
ferred  to  the 
and  Forestry. 


AMENDlKEffT 
LUMBIA 
1945 


OP  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
FtEDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 


PRES  DINO 

an  endment. 
WIUIAMS 


miy 


The  SenaU 
of  the  bill  (S 
of  Columbia 

The 
is  open  to 

Mr 
President, 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McIMTTRE 
bill  would  p^vide 
thority  for 
process  in  thi 
dal  areas  of 

The  authority 
of  Columbia 
limited  to 
tlon's  Capita 

The 
move  this  Uddtation 
trict  of  Colimbla 
other  major 
by  permittlni  r 
derly  redeve 


resumed  the  consideration 

628)  to  amend  the  District 

Redevelopment  Act  of  1945. 

OPPICER.    The  bill 


enact!  nent 


nonresidentii  1 
through  two 
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OFFICER.   Tlieres- 
te  received  and  i4;>proprl- 

(S.  Res.  171)  was  re- 
Committee  on  Agriculture 


of    Delaware.    Mr. 
we  have  an  explanation 


Mr.  President,  this 

clear  legislative  au- 

use  of  the  urban  renewal 

redevelopment  of  commer- 

the  IXstrlct  of  Columbia. 

of  the  existing  District 

Redevelopment  Act  is  now 

residential  areas  of  the  Na- 


of  the  bill  would  re- 

and  place  the  Dls- 

on  a  par  with  the 

cities  of  the  United  States 

It  to  proceed  with  the  or- 

opment  of  the  downtown 


Congress  h  as  long  recognized  the  need 
to  utilize  th4  urban  renewal  process  in 
the  commerc  al  area  of  our  other  cities. 
In  pursuaifce  of  this  policy,  the  Con- 
amended  the  Housing  Act 
to  permit  10  percent  of 


gress  in  1954 

of  1949  so 

cv7ital  grant  funds  to  be  utilized  for 


projects.  Subsequently, 
I  other  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Houi  ing  Act.  authority  was  pro- 
vided to  uti  Ize  30  percent  of  capital 
grant  funds  1  or  nonresidential  urban  re- 
newal purpoe ».  -* 

Many  of  tt:  e  major  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  t  iken  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law  by  undertaking 
extensive  ren  ovation  and  redevelopment 
of  their  det4  riorating  downtown  areas. 

The  comm  ttee,  in  its  consideration  of 
S.  628.  was  t  iformed  by  the  Urban  Re- 
newal ,Admi  Listration  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  F  nance  Agency  that  It  does 
not  know  o  any  Jurisdiction  in  this 
country,  othir  than  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  ^rhich  the  local  legislation 
limits  urban  -enewal  activities  to  a  resi- 
dential area  or  those  predominantly 
residential  in  character. 

Although  :  'ederal  assistance  has  not 
been  availabl  s  for  the  redevelopment  of 
the  downtown  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  n<vertheless  the  community 
has  been  fortunate  in  that  an  active 
group,  composed  of  members  of  the 
business  com  nunity,  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative in  providing  a  plan  for  the  re- 
vitalization  of  downtown  Washington. 

This  group  is  a  nonprofit  corporation 
known  as  tlie  National  Capital  Down- 
town Comml  tee.  Inc.  In  the  course  of 
its  activities,  the  organization  has  ex- 
pended $637.  77  of  its  own  funds  with- 
out reimbursement  in  order  to  develop 
its  action  pla  a.  for  downtown. 
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Although  the  work  of  the  downtown 
progress  group  la  highly  c<Mnmendable, 
there  is  still  a  vital  need  for  govern- 
mental action  to  carry  out  a  program  in- 
volving the  purchase  and  assembly  of 
land,  relocation  of  residents  and  busi- 
ness, and  the  sale  of  land  to  redevelop- 
ers  for  use  in  accordance  with  an  ap- 
proved urban  renewal  plan. 

Until  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945  is  amended  to 
provide  clear  authority  for  redevelop- 
ment of  commercial  areas,  the  urban 
renewal  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  seriously  handicapped;  and  the  Dis- 
trict authorities  will  be  precluded  from 
acting  on  the  plans  of  civic  and  public 
bodies  for  downtown  redevelopment. 

The  bill  will  clear  up  an  ambiguous 
situation  whereby  redevelopment  au- 
thority may  be  used  even  if  a  portion  of 
a  substantially  residential  area  is  zoned 
for  c<Hnmercial  purposes.  We  catmot  be 
sure  how  far  existing  authority  runs  in 
such  instances  and  this  bill  will  remove 
all  doubts  on  the  subject. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  move  toward  the 
enactment  of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  BEALL  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
Delaware  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  BeallI. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
the  Senate  is  considering  today,  S.  628, 
presents  nothing  new  or  novel  in  the  field 
of  urban  renewal.  On  the  contrary,  it 
merely  permits  the  District  of  Colimibia 
to  engage  in  urban  renewal  activities  in 
predominantly  commercial  areas.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Business  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee  disclosed  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  the  only  Jurisdiction  which 
has  legislation  which  prevents  the  use 
of  the  urban  renewal  process  in  the  com- 
mercial areas  of  a  city. 

On  three  previous  occasions  Congress 
has  approved  the  use  of  the  urban 
renewal  tool  for  commercial  redevelop- 
ment. As  originally  enacted,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  the  redevelopment  of 
commercial  areas  but,  in  1954,  Congress 
amended  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
permit  10  percent  of  the  Federal  capital 
grant  funds  to  be  used  in  urban  renewal 
projects.  Two  subsequent  amendments 
to  that  act  raised  the  authorized  limit 
on  capital  grant  funds  for  use  in  com- 
mercial urban  renewal  projects  to  its 
present  level  of  30  percent. 

Other  cities  around  the  Nation  have 
made  good  use  of  these  Federal  capital 
grant  funds  and  have  begun  to  upgrade 
their  downtown  areas.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  in  my  own  State,  in  Baltimore,  the 
Charles  Center  project  is  moving  ahead 
for  the  general  betterment  of  not  only 
the  downtown  area  and  its  merchants 
but  the  citizens  of  the  entire  city.  For 
not  only  do  projects  of  this  nature  re- 
move the  blighted  sliun  areas  which 
breed  the  expensive  problems  of  human 
delinquency  and  property  deterioration 
but  also  they  greatly  increase  the  base 
for  the  real  estate  tax  which  is  a  most 
important  revenue  producer  in  most  of 
our  cities. 


Many  of  the  merchants  now  doing 
business  in  downtown  Washington  have 
recognized  the  need  for  renewal  in 
that  area.  I  am  hM>py  to  say  that  they 
have  not  merely  sat  back  and  petitioned 
the  Government  to  do  something  about 
their  problem.  Instead,  Uiey  have,  on 
their  own,  developed  a  plan  Which  they 
call  an  action  plan  for  downtown.  To 
develop  this  plan,  they  formed  a  non- 
profit corporation  popularly  referred  to 
as  Downtown  Progress.  To  finance  the 
activities  of  the  corporation,  they  have 
raised  and  expended  approximately 
$639,000  of  their  own  fimds  without  reim- 
bursement. This  is  the  kind  of  citizen 
participation  which  must  be  encouraged 
to  make  urban  renewal  a  success.  We 
must  not  allow  these  public -spirited  citi- 
zens to  be  hampered  by  a  law  which  is 
inadequate  and  so  totally  out  of  step  with 
the  philosophy  expressed  by  Congress  on 
three  occasions  and  by  all  of  the  other 
Jurisdictions  who  are  moving  ahead  in 
this  field.  I.  therefore,  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  quickly  approve  S.  628  and 
send  it  on  to  the  House. 

Mr.'  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  former 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  whose 
understanding  of  Washington  and  its 
downtown  problems  is  well  known  to 
Members  of  the  Senate,  for  his  support 
of  the  bill. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could 
comment  on  this  particular  point  which 
has  been  called  to  my  attention.  It 
seems  that  in  December  1958  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  paid  the  D.C. 
Transit  System,  of  which  Roy  Chalk  is 
president,  $1,266,605  for  some  property. 
Then,  I  understand  that  on  July  6,  1962, 
the  Agency  leased  this  same  property 
back  to  Chalk  House  West,  Inc.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Realty  b  Development  Corp.  for 
$43,221  per  year  over  a  99-year  period. 

That  $43,221  represents  6  percent  for 
about  three-foiurths  of  what  they  paid 
for  it.   A  99-year  lease  was  given. 

If  the  Redevelopment  Agency  did  not 
need  this  property,  since  it  leased  it  back 
for  99  years,  why  did  it  buy  it  in  the 
first  place?  And  if  the  Agency  did  need 
the  property  why  did  it  lease  it  back  for 
99  years  on  such  favorable  terms? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Was  this  back  in 
1958? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
property  was  bought  in  1958,  and  the 
lease  was  executed  July  6,  1962.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  either  they  did 
not  need  the  property  in  the  beginning: 
or,  if  they  did,  why  did  they  change 
their  plans  and  lease  it  back?  To  lease 
the  property  for  99  years  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  sale.  The  mathematics  of 
the  situation  is  that  they  leased  it  back 
at  about  4  percent  of  the  sales  price, 
which  would  be  a  very  advantageous 
lease  to  the  man  from  whom  it  was 
purchased. 

I  wondered  if  the  Senator  has  any 
comments  on  the  subject  or  can  explain 
the  transaction.  The  transaction  may 
be  perfectly  in  order,  but  it  raised  a 
question  in  my  mind. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  apparently  addressing  a 
question  to  me.  I  do  not  have  the  an- 
swer. What  I  can  do  for  the  record  is 
to  attempt  to  discover  why  the  transac- 
tion took  place  In  the  manner  suggested 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That 
would  be  satisfactory. 
T  fff;  McINTYRE.    In  the  meantime. 
I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land   IMr.  BballI,  who  may  have  an 
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answer. 

Mr.  BEALL.    This  particular  question 
does  not  arise  under  this  particular  bill 
but  I  think  it  would  be  weU  to  obtain 
the  facts  for  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  may 
not  come  directly  under  the  bill,  but  it 
Is  appropriate  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  money  obtained 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  is  being 
administered.  I  shaU  look  forward  to 
seeing  the  explanation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  we  will  z«st 
our  case  on  providing  the  answer  for  the 
Senator. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  have  not  studied  the 
original  act.  but  reports  have  repeatedly 
come  to  me  to  the  effect  that  in  urban 
renewal  programs  buildings  of  economic 
use  and  value  have  been  bought  and  torn 
down    drivhig  the  occupants  out.     My 
question  Is:  Is  there,  in  the  proposal  made 
for  the  amendment  of  this  act.  language 
that  would  curb  the  powers  of  those  who 
seek  to  condemn,  and  confine  their  con- 
demnaUon  to  properties  that  are  not  of 
economic  use  and  ought  to  be  destroyed? 
In  many  places  good  buildings  have  been 
torn  down  solely  to  promote  the  program 
My  question  is:  Are  tiiere  safeguards  in* 
the  bill  against  abuse  of  that  power? 

Mr  McINTYRE.  No  particular  safe- 
guards are  written  into  tiie  law  under 
discussion,  other  than  those  ah-eady  en- 
compassed in  the  entire  field  of  urban 
wiS^H*^*."^!!*  '^  ^  certain  cases  in 
«?JS,'  ^^^n,""^  redevelopment  has  oc- 
^f?\  *1^"^  *^™  "  ^  sound  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  were  needlessly  con- 
demned Such  situations  occurwid  are 
inherent  in  a  program  tiiat  is  founded  on 

ar^lT.  t^  P?*"*^  ^"^^  The  senator 
oJ  i^?,*  ^  outraged  to  learn  tiie  facts 
fL!t  f  ^J®  ^-  Ho^'^ever,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  Uiat  an  integral  part  of 
the  administration  of  ttie  act  reoulrM 

individual  purchase  of  basically^imd 
properties  which  involve  high  acquisition 
cost  and  may  not  be  incompatible  with 
Planned  land  use.  I  am  referrh^  to^ 
regulations  of  tiie  FHHA  which  reach 
Uie  exercise  of  urban  renewal  powers 
Every  possibility  must  be  explored  to  de- 

rS^y^J'^V'  ^^^^^  ^"^^  ^^  maxSiuL 
number  of  sound  structures  to  remain  in 
an  area  slated  for  urban  renewIT 
J^.  LAUSCHE.     I  pose  the  question 
because  I  know  of  one  Ohio  city  in  wh  ch 

many  buildings  of  usable  quality  were 

t^tJT"  ^°^"-  The  bill  before  SI 
°e?*J«  does  not  affect  the  language  and 
definition  in  tiie  original  act  dSKT^th 

oown.    Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Not  as  I  understand 
There  is  an  amendment  pending  by  the 

w^^i^L'"*""  ^°'^*  f^-  MoutR]  which 
would  be  more  restiictive  about  what  the 
planners  can  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  is  the  slum 
area  in  downtown  Washington?  Has 
anybody  pointed  it  out  yet' 

ye^rc^y'"'^^-     I  went  all  over  it 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  is  it?  Com- 
pared with  many  cities  hi  Ohio,  this  is 
a  monumental  city.  At  least,  tiie  down- 
tomi  area  looks  like  a  gold-plated  town. 
AS  I  drive  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  aU 
I  see  is  monumental  buildings 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Far  be  it  from  me 
^f°?f*u*^o*^  *^"  here  only  6  montiis.' 
to  tell  the  Senator  that  one  does  not  have 
to  go  veiy  f  ar  in  Washington  to  find 
slums  and  blighted  areas  and  alleyways 
that  are  a  disgrace.  Generally  speak- 
mg  whether  we  come  from  Baltimore 
Boston,  or  a  Uttie  town  like  Laconla  we 
feel  tiiat  tills  city  should  be  a  shtoln? 
example  to  the  country.  The  down- 
town progress  plan  now  covers  the  area 

fl°?«*?°55.  ^*P**<>^  St*^  on  ttie  mS 
to  15th  Stieet  on  the  west  and  from 
Pemisylvanla  Avenue  on  ttie  soutti  to 
M  Street  on  the  north 

SeJS^to^'Sf-    ^- Pr^<ient.  Will  tiie 

Mr.  McmTYRE.    I  yield  to  tiie  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

«^«H!!?^t?-  ^^'ore  speaking  on  my 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
in  connection  witti  Uie  colloquy  between 
tiie  Senator  from  Ohio  andthe  sS^to? 

^?h^tT»?"°P^*^'  one  reason  why 
we  should  be  concerned  with  this  bill 

n«^«*^n  ^^^  ^  Congress  by  tiie 
ComptroUer  General  of  ttie  United 
States  to  June  1963.  entiUed  "Premature 
eSSS'J™  fr  Jf^«-Scale  DemoUtion  for 
Erievlew    Urban    Renewal    Project    1 

?ZlS^?'  J?*^°'  ^  ^^  ^^^  Renewi 
Administration.  Houshig  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency."  tiiere  appear  these 
statements,  beginning  at  page  14: 

jmbrtandard  requiring  clearance/'  u 
would  seem  that  the  structural  condition  of 
the  project  buUdlngs  must  be  kno^  m  o?- 
dCT  to  determine  whether  this  standard  has 
been  met  After  this  standard  hw  beSJ 
met,  a  city  must  then  demonstrate  that 
there  are  blighting  or  other  detrlmMTtal  In- 
fluences  in  the  area.  "neniai  m- 

Th©    city's   Inspection   reports   Indicated 
J£f  ^«  ^«*°»^-'«trator.  B^l^l^^^i 
the    city    Inspectors    had    considered    both 
structural  and  environmental^^™  in  aS 
jUgning  an  overaU  rating  of  "substandard- 
Won  iSS^^M  the  buildings.    The  ins^- 
whfoH^^.'****  °°*  "P^^y  the  extentto 
S^  .^.»if"''i'^   deficiencies  entered   Into 
to«     J!!^."*,  «»»«ifl'»tlon  of  the  build- 
togs^  AccordUigly,  the  InformaUon  provided 
to  ^LJ^  ':f..°°*  adequate  to  perialt  UltA 
iJtera^tlvl^'^K"*'  J"^K°^e°t«  M  to  Whether 
SJfi^.i  f.  '"^'^  renewal  treatments  (e.g . 
rehabilitation  and  spot  clearance)  would  be 
more  appropriate  or  whether  sound  smic! 
tures  could  be  retained  and  InteSSSei  tato 

regulations  provide  that  "If  condlUoMW^ 

5iab.i,t?.^*"*°i.'^"   ^  conservation^ 
rehabilitation  which  may  Include  spot  cle!^ 

We  reviewed  the  city's  Inspection  tvoorta 

been  classified  as  "substandard.-     Many  oX 
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thedeflclencles  described  In  the  inspection 
reports  appeared  to  constitute  only^^or 

11^"^°^  °'  ""*  '^*y'*  buUdlng  or  houslM 
code     Some  reports  appeared  to  contain  In! 

^muS,''^**  '"i*"**  buildings  Which  were 
admntedly  sound  or  In  good  condition  re- 
'  ^i  ^,  .*  '""bstandard"  classification,  in 
several  Instances,  violations  could  have  been 
overcome  by  installing  Inexpensive  hardware 

better   lighting.     Uany   of  the   deflclenclS 

Tf^H  ^.^^^  *^°  corrected  If  the  city  h^ 
effectively  enforced  Its  codes. 

PoUowlng  are  examples  of  the  types  of 
~mments  contained  In  the  city's  iS^ec- 
t  on  reports  relative  to  the  84  bulldlnw 
dUisslfied  as  "substandard."  The  defect.  S?! 
^fl^.'^  ^*  following  pages  were  the  only 
deficiencies  noted  In  the  Inspection  reports 

One  example  Is  given  of  an  8-story 
masonry  buildhig.  which  has  an  ap- 
praised value.  Including  land,  of  $660  - 
OOa  The  city  classified  tiie  buUdl^w 
substandard,  and  scheduled  it  foTac- 
qulsition  and  demoUtion.  What  did  it 
find  out  about  It? 

The  report  states: 

nort  t°h«  f^*i?"  '^  "»*  *="y'»  inspection  re- 
port the  exterior  condition  of  thebulldlne 
including  Its  foundation,  walls,  and  roof  wm 
given  the  highest  po«lble  rating  of^J^" 
JL^'  wme  section  of  the  rei^rt,  t^ta- 
terlor  condition  of  the  building  alsTw*, 
rated  ••good,"  except  for  the  «ui  wl^ 

Z'LT'^  "'**'"=  ^'oo"  «^<»  transoms  w2S 
rated    "fair":    and    »elf-closlnrde^^ 
doors  w«-e  rated  "poor."    Another  Z^onot 
Se  JT^^li*^****  '*'*  following  vloLaSSS  of 
of  repairs  where  patches  of  plaster  and  lato 
are  mlsring,   (2)    sanitation  in  celSi  pJS 
because  trash  and  debris  have  accumulatoJ 
8    no  fire  door  to  a  rear  entrance  to  ceS' 
(4)  no  self-closing  devices  on  the ^iVer  room 
fsT^^'  °°  '~°*  entrance  door  to  cSS? 
(6)  poor  venUlatlon  In  cellar.  (8)  Inoi^l 
tlve  lights  at  some  exits,  and  (7)  no^. 
t|«j  faculties  in  shoe  repair  shop  on  ^i 

The  report  continues : 

buudi^**'?^  ?""  «'°d«"on  Of  77  Of  the  84 
and  S.S.  S"^*"^  ""^  "'^«^'  "»•  Housing 
?^?  f^"!  T''*"'*  Administration  specUl- 
Irts  Who  defined  a  standard  building  «  one 
ttat  is  stmcturally  sound  and  does  not  war! 
^nn^    !i^°*'''  5°'  reasons  of  structural  defi- 

^!S^:^'?"^^*^  **^*  ^  °'  these  build- 
Ings  were  standard  structures. 


I  point  out  ttiat  this  Is  not  the  only 
instance.   I  did  not  realize  that  the  Sen- 

f^IIlF^P^°  ^°"^<*  ^  present  and 
interested  In  the  subject,  i  thought  he 
would  like  to  know  what  ttie  report  had 
to  say  about  one  of  the  cities  In  his  State 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  knew  of  tiiose  find- 
ings I  have  read  ttie  recommendation 
In  tiie  report  to  Uie  effect  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  HHPA  and  ttie  Commis- 
sioner of  URA  take  the  necessary  steps 

i^Kmr^,""^  ^'■^<*'"**  governing  ttie  eU- 
gibUIty  of  areas  for  large-scale  demoU- 
tion to  more  clearly  define  a  condition 

substandard  requiring  clearance"  and 
to  relate  this  condition  solely  to  the 
sti-uctural  condition  of  the  specific  build- 
ings being  considered. 

I  understand  that  this  condition  has 
^Ifff**  ?"'  °'  *'^^  original  language  to  the 
?J^lP*i  ^^'  '^^  ^  not  at  all  tovolved 
totoe  language  that  is  now  before  the 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, pie  Senator  from  Ohio  should 
understand  that  the  bill  under  discussion 
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would  merel: '  five  to  the  District  of 


right  to  proceed  to  develop 


urban  renew  il  procesaes  in  the  com- 
mercial area,  ind  to  eliminate  ambiguity 
in  the  law.  This  is  something  that 
Cleveland  vaA  other  cities  have  a  right 
to  do  DOW.  Tie  point  that  is  being  raised 
bjr  vaj  distintuiahed  friends  from  Ohio 
and  Iowa  may  well  be  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, but  t  lis  is  not  the  right  bill  to 
amend. 

Mr.  IjAUSC  3E.  Is  the  hotel  that  was 
discussed  in  a  newspaper  recently,  and 
which  is  coat(  mplated  for  demolition,  in- 
volved in  thii  program?  I  refer  to  the 
Willard  Hotel 

Mr.  MCIMT  rRE.  I  am  told  that  there 
is  no  plan  ti  demolish  any  hotel,  but 
the  famous  R  Ueigh  Hotel  at  13th  Street 
and  Pennsyhanla  Avenue  will  be  torn 
down  by  ft  pr  vate  group. 

Mr.  MILLE  L  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sttiator  yield' 

Mr.McINTrRE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLE  I.  If  I  may  continue,  this 
is  not  the  oidy  instance.  Let  me  get 
a  little  closer  o  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  have  before  ne  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troOer  Gener  J  of  the  United  States  to 
Congress  ent  Oed  "Audit  of  District  of 
Columbia  Ret  evelopment  Land  Agency. 
Fiscal  Tears    957  and  1958." 

I  start  to  read  at  page  35  of  this 
volume,  as  tcX.  ows : 

with  Mm* 


project 


exceptions,  tbe  renewal  of 
will  be  acoompllsbed  by  « 
strict  dearanc^  operation  rather  than  by 
rehabilitation  ( denMllshlng  only  those  struc- 
tures wblch  cai  inot  be  conserved) .  We  were 
Infocmed  that  i  «rtain  commercial  structxires 
which  during  jur  site  visit,  seemed  to  be 
sound  in  appc  trance  and  condition  would 
probahly  be  d4  mollsbed.  These  structures, 
located  on  7th  tnd  12th  Streets  between  the 
Southwest  Kip]  essway  and  D  Street  In  areas 
which  are  to  b  i  redeveloped  for  commercial 
uses,  have  an  ( stlmated  total  cost  of  about 
(3  million  for   tcqulrlng  and  demolishing. 

Ih*  demoUtii  m  of  these  structures  was  dis- 
cussed with  R]  lA's  urban  renewal  planning 
offloer  and  a  alstant  executive  director. 
They  Infonnad  us  that  the  structures  would 
probahly  be  demolished  because  (1)  of  the 
lack  ot  Kpac»  f  ir  off-street  loading  and  un- 
loading which  is  required  by  the  redevelop- 
ment plan  and  the  use  of  adjoining  land 
would  be  limit  td  and  (2)  large  redevelopers 
may  not  be  tr  tarested  In  redeveloping  the 
area  If  the  sin  etures  were  retained. 

We  noted  Ina  tances  In  the  southwsst  proj- 
ect areas  where  the  BX<A  (1)  does  not  plan  to 
aoqtdre  certain  lound  commercial  structures. 
(9)  plans  to  ao  [ulre  and  resell  certain  struc- 
Uiraa  to  the  n  developen.  (8)  plans  to  ob- 
tain temporary  title  to  a  structure  not  sched- 
uled for  dSBMU  tton  and  to  require  the  owner 
to  purchase  sldltlonal  land  In  order  to 
comply  with  t  le  redevelopment  plan,  and 
(4)  supervised  the  sale  of  a  conunerclal 
structure  not  icheduled  for  demolition  in 
order  to  reqnl]  e  the  new  owner  to  comply 
with  the  redeve  opment  plan.  It  would  se«n 
that  any  of  the  le  actions  would  be  less  costly 
than  the  dam  lUtlon  of  sound  stnictiires. 
In  line  with  ether  actions  In  the  project 
areas.  It  was  oi  ir  liellef  that  adeq\iate  load- 
ing and  unload  ng  space  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  these  structures  through  purchase 
of  adjacent  oi  nearby  real  property  and 
demolition  of  t  ny  buildings  thereon. 

The  report  quotes  the  Chairman  of 
RLA  as  statin  I  that  "the  achlcrvement  of 
urban  renewa  objectives  does  not  always 
permit  tiie  re  entioKi  of  sound  buildings, 
even  thoogli  <  heir  use  may  be  permitted 
renewal  plao." 


by  the  urban 


This  is  the  point  made  by  the  Chair- 
man of  RLA.  He  stated  further  that 
"RLA  intends  to  consider  further  the 
feasibility  of  the  retention  of  additional 
commercial  structures  in  areas  which  are 
to  be  redeveloped  for  commercial  uses." 

The  report  continues: 

In  view  of  BLA's  decision  to  consider  the 
retention  of  additional  sovmd  commercial 
structures,  we  are  making  no  reconunenda- 
tlon. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  no  one 
disagrees  with  the  objective  of  the  pend- 
ing biU. 

We  all  recognize  that  there  are  slum 
areas;  that  there  is  a  problem  of  disease 
and  crime;  and  that  cities  must  make 
progress.  We  want  to  do  something 
about  Uiat  situation.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment on  that  point  at  all.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  objec- 
tives and  the  way  they  are  achieved. 

When  I  read  the  bill  the  first  time,  it 
caused  me  some  concern,  because  it  pro- 
vides, in  section  3 : 

"Slxmi  area"  or  "blighted  area"  is  a  resi- 
dential or  nonresidential  area,  or  combina- 
tion thereof,  in  which  there  exists  one  or  a 
combination  of  factors  of  such  extent  or 
nature  as  to  contribute  substantially  to  the 
spread  of  disease  or  crime — 

There  is  no  problem  there — 

Impose    severe    public    economic    or    social 
llablUtlee—     | 

Who  is  to  cletermlne  what  is  "severe"? 
Then — 

or    Impair,    arrest,    or    prevent    the    sound 
growth,   development,  or   redevelopment   of 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

What,  pray  tell.  1b  sound  growth?  It 
is  what  some  nonelected  public  official 
determines  in  his  mind  Is  sound. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  the  proper- 
ties of  a  great  many  persons,  not  only 
their  homes  but  their  places  of  business, 
some  guidelines  ought  to  be  laid  down. 
Apparently  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administration  agrees,  and  it  has 
laid  down  gixidelines  In  the  form  of  regu- 
lations. Unfortunately,  the  regulations 
have  not  been  complied  with.  That  is 
why  we  have  had  reports  from  the  Comp- 
troller GeneraL 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  that  lauda- 
tory as  the  objectives  of  the  bill  are,  the 
guidelines  in  this  instance  are  not  mean- 
ingful. They  give  carte  blanche  author- 
ity to  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
and  Housing  and  Hcmie  Finance  Agency. 
Congress  ought  to  provide  some  guide- 
lines, so  that  there  will  not  be  any  more 
reports  from  the  Comptroller  General 
about  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BBAT.T,.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frcnn  New  Hampshire  srield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEAT.Ti  I  remind  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  other  cities  have  mayors 
and  city  councils  elected  by  the  people. 
If  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  had  a  mayor  and  a  city  coun- 
cil, as  It  should  have  had  all  these  years, 
those  elected  officials  would  have  the, 
right  to  approve  urban  renewal  plans. 
But  the  District  of  Columbia  does  not 
have  a  mayor  and  a  dty  council,  so  it 
la  necessary  for  the  District  to  depend 


on  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to  take  the 
required  action. 

These  District  officials  have  recom- 
mended this  proposal,  so  we  are  not  do- 
ing ansrthlng  that  has  not  been  done  in 
an  orderly  fashion  by  officials  who  have 
been  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  In  practically  all 
cities,  the  mayor  and  city  council  have 
the  right  to  approve  the  redevelopment 
of  downtown  areas.  Pittsburgh  and 
Baltimore  are  two  cities  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar.  We  can  readily  see  what  ^ 
has  been  done  m  other  cities;  it  is  a 
shame  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Ml.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MIU^ER.  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
said.  He  knows  that  I  Join  with  him 
in  wishing  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia had  some  measure  of  home  rule.  But 
it  has  not.  so  we  must  deal  with  the 
situation  as  It  is. 

If  businessmen  or  homeowners  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  ousted  because 
of  a  whim  or  fancy,  or  some  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  some  blind  ignorance  of  what 
the  rules  are,  to  whom  can  they  turn? 
They  cannot  turn  to  anyone  except  Con- 
gress. While  perhaps  the  bill  does  not 
affect  us  personally  very  much,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  the  people  of  the  Dis-, 
trict  of  Columbia;  we  have  an  obligation 
to  every  individual  property  owner  in 
the  District,  to  make  certain  that  his 
property  is  not  taken  away  from  him 
without  due  process  of  law  or  without 
just  compensation.  It  is  also  our  duty  to 
make  certain  that  the  objective  of  the 
redevelopment  plan  Is  not  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the 
property  owners.  Unless  we  recognize 
that  private  property  rights  should  be 
given  protection,  we  do  not  legislate  very 
well.  Property  owners  have  no  one  ex- 
cept Congress  to  turn  to  for  safeguards 
of  their  rights.  I  do  not  think  those 
rights  are  safegtiarded  by  the  bill.  They 
have  been  safeguarded  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  Cleveland,  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  South- 
west project  area. 

We  would  be  remiss  if  in  our  zeal  to 
get  moving  with  the  redevelopment  of 
the  downtown  area  we  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  did  not  write  into  the  bill  safe- 
guards which  would  make  certain  that 
the  people  will  have  their  property  rights 
protected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  highly  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
LMr.  MclHTTu],  for  his  able  leadership 
in  guiding  the  biU  through  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  through  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  record  of  the  Issue  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  afternoon  is  a  long 
one.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  sub- 
ject o(  this  bill  last  year.  Hearings 
were  held  on  the  measure  this  year.  All 
the  problems  which  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  discussion  this  afternoon  have 
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been  thoroughly  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 
Second,  I  support  the  contention  made 
here  this  afternoon  that  the  bill  con- 
tains safeguards.    I  quite  agree  with  the 
position    of    the    distinguished    senior 
Senator    from   Maryland    [Mr.  Bkall]. 
I  think  the  position  he  has  taken  is  par- 
ticularly important,  because,  after  all. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  not  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  District  of  Columbia,  al- 
though I  say  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of   Columbia    that    the   Senator   from 
Maryland  has  been  their  de  facto  Sen- 
ator for  a  long  time,  and  necessarily  so 
because  the  problems  of  the  District  of 
Columbia    constantly    wash   over    into 
Maryland.    What  is  done  with  respect 
to  urban  renewal  policies  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  affects  Maryland. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx]  . 
who  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  mo- 
ment, entered  into  the  discussion  earlier 
this  afternoon.  I  told  him  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  I  wished  to  comment  on 
some  of  his  observations. 

We  are  not  dealing  merely  with  the 
problem  of  so-called  slum  areas;  we  are 
dealing  also  with  a  problem  of  blighted 
business  areas.  Although  the  chairman 
has  already  done  so.  nevertheless  I  be- 
lieve we  should  refer  again  to  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  answers  to  all  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  are  to 
be  found  in  the  bill  and  the  committee 
report.  On  page  1.  in  the  third  para- 
graph, we  read: 

The  Urban  Renewa]  AdmlnlstraUon,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  has  reported 
to  the  committee  that  It  does  not  know  of 
any  Jiirisdiction  other  than  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  which  the  local  legislation  limits 
urban  renewal  activities  to  residential  areas 
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Mef .  They  are  not  asking  for  handouts, 
as  I  shall  show  in  a  moment.  They 
potated  out  to  the  committee,  In  the 
first  place,  that  the  act  is  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  their  economic  pUght 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Lausche]  that  we  are  dealing  with 
blighted  business  areas  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

If  he  has  any  question  as  to  whether 
there  are  such  blighted  areas  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— and  in  a  moment  I 
shaU  identify  them  from  the  report— let 
him  talk  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
businessmen,  for  it  is  they  who  are  plead- 
ing for  the  program  we  are  defending 
and  which  this  afternoon  we  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt;  and  they  have  made 
a  good  case  for  it. 

^J  '^o^  read  the  next  paragraph  of 
the  report: 

8^  638  would  bring  the  Uw  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  line  with  that  of  other  major 
cltl«  In  the  country  by  permitting  It  to 
conduct  redevelopment  activities  In  commer- 
cial as  well  as  residential  areas 


That  was  the  first  part  of  the  problem 
with  which  we  had  to  deal.  The  bill 
seeks  to  correct  that  condition.  It  seeks 
to  correct  it  with  the  support  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
The  committee  report  continues: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1946  established  the  Redevelopment 
La^d  Agency  and  authorized  It  to  conduct 
urban  renewal  activities  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate substandard  housing  conditions  in 
blighted  areas  and  to  modernize  the  plan- 

™?f  .*?**/*!7**°P"*°*  °^  »"<^  "•«««  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

So  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
has  been  at  work  since  1945.  It  has 
done  a  good  job.  Its  personnel  are  good 
public  servants.     They  constituted  one 

nri  *«*^°«*  ^^  possible  injusUce  that 
might  accrue  from  a  program  such  as 
the  one  we  are  talking  about. 

The  report  states: 

f.Jn*.  V^^'**^"'  o'  that  act  and  Its  legisla- 
tive history  appear  to  confine  the  acquisition 
mpnt*^'?"'^  °'  "^  property  for  redevelop- 
ment to  land  located  In  slum  and  blighted 
areas  which  are  residential  or  predomlnantlv 
residential  in  character  prior  to  acquisition 
Thus  the  District  of  Columbia  U  dented 
this  important  tool  for  renovation  of  the 
commercial    portions   of   the   city. 

I  respectfully  say  to  Senators  that  if 
they  were  doing  business  as  smaU  busi- 
nessmen in  the  District  of  Columbia 
s?o^«  J?''°***^^y  ^°"^^  *^ave  a  better  under- 
aSfiv'S  w""^^  ^^  businessmen  who 
appeared  before  us  were  begging  for  re- 


I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
It?^!??^.^^*  "*e  businessmen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  entitied  to  his 
support,  not  his  dpposltlon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  In  opposi- 
tion. Ki^^* 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
la  a  greater  supporter,  once  he  under- 
stands the  problem  of  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  legitimate  rights  of  American 
business— although  I  do  not  yield  to  him 
on  that  score,  even  though  I  am  afraid 
that  sometimes  he  has  doubts  about 
that.  I  am  Joining  the  Senator  from 
MwrylMid  [Mr.  Bxall]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyke] 
hi  pl^ng  with  the  Senate  for  assist- 
ance to  the  businessmen  of  the  District 
or  Columbia,  who  have  done  remarkably 

S?,?  ^°?  ^."^  ^^**-  Of  course,  there 
will  be  dissidents  here  and  there  to  any 
program  of  this  scope;  but  I  hope  we 
snail  not  permit  our  programs  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  position  taken  by  the 
dissidents,  unless  they  have  a  good  case 
I  pohit  out  that  they  had  their  hearing 
before  our  committee,  and  did  not  make 
a  case.  But  the  businessmen  did. 
I  read  the  next  paragraph  of  the  re- 

♦xl?**  District  of  Columbia  is  fortunate  In 
£«  nf  7il  T^r  ^°"P  composed  Of  mem- 
i^?,^L^^  business  community  has  taken 
the  initiative  In  providing  a  plan  for  the  re- 
vltaUzatlon  Of  downtown  Washington.  This 
group  has  formed  a  nonprofit  corporation 

Sm^,.f  ^'  ''*"°"*^  capital  ^S^nto^ 
Committee.  Inc.  It  is  popularly  referred  to 
as  Downtown  Progress.  It  has  been  In  ex. 
istence  for  approximately  3  years  and  durlmr 
that  time  through  a  staff  of  consultant 
hired  at  Its  own  expense  has  conducted  nu- 
merous studies  out  of  which  has  grown  Its 
proposed  "action  plan  for  downtown."  The 
area  Included  In  the  plan— 
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of  theh-  businesses— In  which  businesses 
are  dying. 

Many  problems  confront  businessmen 
to  downtown  Washington.  DX;.  The 
Senator  from  Btoryland  [Mr.  Bkall]  re- 
ferred to  some  of  their  problems.  They 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage;  and  I  be- 

iSwi*^®^  *^^®  "****^  »  fi^o«*  case  for  the 
bm  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
vrging  the  Senate  to  adopt,  because  the 

f^*^*:!"**^  ^  ^^  plan  lies  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  be- 
tween I5th  Street  on  the  west  and  North 
Capitol  Street  and  New  Jersey  Avenue 
on  the  east,  between  Pennsylvania  Ave- 

2"lw  ^  ^.  ^"^  "*«*  M  Street  on  the 
nortti.  This  is  at  least  one  of  the  eco- 
nomically blighted  commerelal  areas  hi 
Washington.  D.C..  from  the  standpohit 
Of  operating  successful  businesses 

&)me  may  ask  whether  I  realise  that 
bi^ess  X  and  bushiess  Y.  located  to 
this   area,   are   dotog   fah-ly   well.    Of 

fT^^.?°'  **"*  ^  a^  know  that,  to 
J^taUty.  tills  Is  a  blighted  area.  I  llJI 
tened  to  these  men  testify,  and  I  studied 
the  yolumtoous  exhiblte  they  submitted 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshh* 
knows,  they  made  an  exceUent  ease  in 
support  of  the  program. 
I  read  further  from  the  report: 

oJSt!^*rS?"T  °'  ^*"  »«tlvltlee.  the  National 
Oaplt^  Downtown  Committee.  Inc.,  has  ex- 
pended  $688,877  of  It.  own  fund.  wSioJt 
reimbursement  In  order  to  develop  iu  "ac- 
tion plan  for  downtown."  K    -    »c 


♦1,^  i*  ^^  blighted  business  area  of 
tJie  District  of  Columbia,  the  area  that 
^S^^^^J^^  hicreastogly  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  witii  tiie  great 
supermarket  retail  areas  to  tiie  suburbs 
to  JSf  ™H,H  ?^  ^  the  economic  ar^ 
In  ttie  District  of  Columbia— similar  to 

Sw  JSi  "^"^  °^^'  *^"«^-  altiiough 
other  cities  have  gone  ahead  with  urban 

redevelopment  programs,  to  the  benefit 


^J^^^^  ^  ^"**  mentioned  Is  so  blighted 
that  tills  group  of  bustoessmen,  who  find 
themselves  to  a  very  difficult  position  of 

S^n^'SS^^^P'  *^^«  «^  mo?e 
than  $600,000  of  ttielr  own  funds  to  Uie 
past  3  years,  to  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram of  urban  redevelopment  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  which  tiiey  cannot  procesa- 
and  tiiere  are  many  checks  to  the  course 
^J^^  processing— until  a  bill  Is  passed 
which  gives  tiiem  tiie  same  opportunSS 

to  SJ^oS"'*'*!*"'^  ^^  «^*  businessmw^ 

^}^:^PSCHE.   Mr.  President,  wiUttie 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield 

f^^J^^^^^^  Basically,  tiie  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  are  not  at  aU  to  dis- 
agreement. 

My  potot  is  that  evidence  which  has 
fJf^^pPed  tiiroughout  tiie  countiy  shows 
that  in  the  execution  of  the  program  to 
many  instances  buildings  which  have 
been  condemned  and  torn  down  should 
not  have  been  torn  down.     My  potot 
was— and  I  stete  It  positively— that  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  should  be  exam- 
toed;  and  either  by  regulation  or  by  law 
the  giiideltoes  should  be  tightened,  so  as 
to  make  certato  that  the  spirit  of  the 
program  will  apply  to  the  elimination  of 
blighted  areas  and  the  establishment  of 
redevelopment  areas,  and  that  only  to 
that  extent  will  the  tearing  down  of 
buildings  be  permitted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  reply  to  tiie  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  do  not  think  this  bill  is  the 
proper  vehicle  for  such  a  program  Tlie 
bill  merely  seeks  to  give  District  of 
Columbia  bustoessmen  the  same  oppor- 
tunity under  the  law  that  is  available  to 
the  bustoessmen  to  other  cities  That  is 
one  of  my  objections— which  I  shaU  m«^o 
later  to  greater  detail— to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.    In  my 
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MT.LAUBCiB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fmn  Oregon  yield? 
ytt.  M ORSX.  I  srield. 
Bfr.  LAUSC  IE.  I  agree  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Celmi  ibia  must  be  treated  on  a 
basis  Q<  eQualfty  with  othor  metropolitan 
areas. 
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Su^  action  would  be  wrong  unless  we 
were  to  give  h  «d  to  the  views  expressed. 
Perhaps  it  dio  Hd  not  be  done  in  the  bill; 
but  heed  must  be  given. 
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Mr.  President.  I  shall 
Ito  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  ask  the 
legislative  cou  isel  to  prepare  a  bill  car- 
rying out  ttie  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller  C  eneral,  I  shall  go  along  as 
a  ooflpoosor  <if  the  bill.  It  win  then 
be  before  the  <  lommittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.    Bit  tbe  provision  has  no 


place  in  connection  with  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Ohio 
that  that  is  the  way  to  handle  the  ques- 
tion. There  Is  a  legal  problem.  This 
afternoon  we  are  acting  as  a  group  of 
aldermen.  We  are  acting  as  a  city  coun- 
cil, unfortunately,  because  under  the 
present  organization.  Congress  controls 
the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the  city 
council  we  ought  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
businessmen  by  giving  them  the  jurisdic- 
tional help  that  they  need. 

The  only  way  we  can  give  it  to  them  is 
to  add  to  the  existing  legislation  juris- 
diction over  blighted  economic  commer- 
cial areas  which  the  Commissioners  do 
not  have,  but  which  every  other  city  in 
the  United  States  has.    That  is  my  plea. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
rendered  a  magnificent  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  committee  report.  It 
is  his  report.  I  believe  I  am  in  a  better 
position  to  appraise  the  report  than  the 
modesty  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  permit  him  to  do.  I 
ask  Senators  to  look  at  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  states  in  the  next 
paragraph: 

A  program  for  renewing  the  central  busi- 
ness district  (^innot  be  accomplished  solely 
through  the  efforts  of  individual  property 
owners  although  their  cooperation  is  essen- 
tial to  any  redevelopment  program.  There 
is  need  for  governmental  action  to  carry  out 
a  program  Involving  the  purchase  of  land, 
relocation  of  residents  and  businesses,  and 
the  sale  of  land  to  redevelopers  for  use  In 
accordance  with  an  approved  urban  renewal 
plan.  UntU  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Act  of  1945  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide clear  authority  for  redevelopment  of 
commercial  areas  for  nonresidential  pur- 
poses, the  urban  renewal  efforts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  are  seriously  handicapped 
and  District  authorities  may  not  act  on  the 
plan  of  the  National  Capital  Downtown 
Committee,  Inc..  or  the  plan  of  any  other 
civic  organization  or  governmental  body  for 
renewal  of  a  predominantly  commercial  area. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  officials  of 
the  District  of  Columbia?  They  came 
before  the  committee  and  supported  this 
bill. 

I  come  to  my  last  point.  We  have  not 
taken  away  a  single  due-process  light  of 
a  single  dissident  who  may  not  like  any 
specific  part  of  the  blueprint  that  the 
redevelopment  authorities  may  finally 
approve.  They  have  not  yet  approved 
anything.  All  we  are  asking  is  the  neces- 
sary authority  so  that  the  Commission- 
ers can  approve  something.  But  they 
do  not  have  the  authority  to  make  final 
decisions.  If  It  should  develop  that  any 
businessman  or  individual  thinks  that  he 
is  being  denied  any  right,  or  that  he  is 
being  denied  due  process,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator,  that  such  an  individual  has 
recourse  to  the  courts. 

I  close  by  saying  that  all  the  legal 
remedies  are  present  in  order  to  prevent 
any  injustices.  The  issue  is  whether  or 
not  a  bill  will  be  passed  that  would 
merely  provide  for  businessmen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  remedy  which  is 
long  overdue. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lacschk]  that  I  am  em- 
bracing in  advance  the  businessmen  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  will  go 
down  the  line  together  in  support  of 


doing  Justice  to  a  long  overdue  need  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  city. 
We  cannot  sweep  under  the  rug  proof 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  National  Capital 
Downtown  Committee  when  they  are 
willing  to  go  into  their  pockets  to  the 
tune  of  more  than  $600,000.  with  no  as- 
surance whatever  that  they  would  re- 
cover any  of  the  sum.  This  is  a  pretty 
good  group  of  men,  who  have  demon- 
strated their  citizenship;  and  I  wish  to 
support  them. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  value  beyond 
measure  his  advice  and  counsel  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  with  me. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columijia,  in 
adopting  a  definition  of  "slum  areas"  or 
"blighted  areas,"  did  not  do  so  lightly. 
I  refer  to  the  definition  about  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  seems 
so  much  concerned.  In  drafting  the 
definition  the  committee  recognized  that 
any  definition  included  in  the  redevel- 
opment statute  must  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  carry  out  the  basic  concept  of  urban 
renewal.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las in  the  majority  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Berman  against  Parker,  which  recog- 
nized at  the  very  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram the  need  for  a  fairly  broad  defini- 
tion of  "slum"  or  "blight"  in  order  that 
urban  renewal  might  develop  on  an  area 
basis.    I  quote  from  that  decision: 

The  particular  uses  to  be  made  of  the  land 
in  the  project  were  determined  with  regard 
to  the  needs  of  the  particular  community. 
The  experts — 

He  is  now  speaking,  of  course,  of  that 
decision  and  the  state  of  facts  in  that 
case — 

concluded  that  if  the  community  were  to  be 
healthy.  If  it  were  not  to  revert  again  to 
a  blighted  or  slum  area,  as  though  possessed 
by  a  congenital  disease,  the  area  must  be 
planned  as  a  whole.  It  was  not  enough,  they 
believed,  to  remove  existing  buildings  that 
were  unsanitary  c»:  unsightly.  It  was  Im- 
portant to  redesign  the  whole  area  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  that  cause  sliuns — 
the  overcrowding  of  dwellings,  the  lack  of 
parks,  the  lack  of  adequate  streets  and 
alleys,  tiie  absence  of  recreational  areas,  the 
lack  of  light  and  air,  the  presence  of  out- 
moded street  patterns.  It  was  believed  that 
the  piecemeal  approach,  the  removal  at  indi- 
vidual structures  that  were  offensive,  would 
be  only  a  palliative.  The  entire  area  needed 
redesigning  so  that  a  balanced,  integrated 
plan  could  be  developed  for  the  region.  In- 
cluding not  only  hixnes  but  also  schools, 
churches,  parks,  streets,  and  shopping  cen- 
ters. In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  cycle 
of  decay  of  the  area  could  be  controlled  and 
the  birth  of  future  slums  prevented. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee are  of  the  view  that  the  definition 
of  "slum"  or  "blight"  contained  In  the 
bill  will  Implement  the  basic  concepts  of 
urban  renewal  as  expressed  in  the  lead- 
ing case  of  Berman  against  Parker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amoidment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 
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The  Lkgislativk  Cukk.  On  page  4 
line  6,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  "and"      ' 

On  page  4,  line  24,  immediately  fol- 
lowing "in  the  foreseeable  future  **  it  is 
proposed  to  add  the  foUowing:  "  and 
(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sxibsec- 
tion  at  the  end  thereof: 

(8)  "Substandard  building-  means  any 
building  other  than  a  building  (i)  which 
can  be  economically  improved  or  modified  to 
,?1!L  ^*  requirements  reasonably  estab- 
lished by  the  Agency  for  Integration  Into  a 

fnH    /?f**°!  P^*°   "   redevelopment   plan, 
and    (2)    whose   owner   or   lessee   promptl^ 

^irS;  ^^^T""^  satisfactory   evident 
iS  m^,«  *^/*'  *°  "»**•  «"<='^  improvements 

»mi?^l^"?^  '^**»*°   »  reasonable  Ume 
limit  set  by  the  Agency. 

^^^?®/°^  °'  ^^  ^^  *t  ^  proposed  to 
add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

se^*7>>ff°Ji°''  6  of  ««ai  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-704)   Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 

"/^f  S*!L?"**^**°"  »*  *^«  endOiereof  : 
h.  loL^    i""*  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  permitting  the  acouisltlon 
and  dlyosltion  of  any  building  li^pJoVw" 
area  other  than  a  substandard  buUdlS!^^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished coUeagues  to  the  amendment, 
and  point  out  that  the  amendment  would 

"^1?*^®  ^'^^  **"'•  but  would  hiake  an 
addition  to  the  bill.  It  would  provide 
In  rffect,  that  there  would  not  be  any 
condemnation  of  any  buiUUng  except  a 
building  which  Is  substandard.    In  order 

J?,nJf^™^®   ^^'^^    ^   »   substandard 
building,  my  amendment  would  provide 
that  a  "substandard  building"  means  any 
building  other   than  a  building,  first. 
Which  can  be  economlcaUy  Improved  or 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  rea- 
sonably established  by  the  Agency  for 
integration  into  a  development  plan  or 
redevelopment  plan,  or,  second,  whose 
owner  or  lessee  promptly  agrees,  and 
presents  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
aWe  to  make  such  Improvements  or 
modifications  within  a  reasonable  time 
limit  set  by  the  Agency. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  devise  an 
amendment  which  would  be  calculated 
to  prevent  some  of  the  things  occurring 
about  which  I  have  read  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  reports. 

No  one  Is  questioning  the  dedication 
of  our  public  servants;  but  to  err  is  hu- 
man.   I  fear  that  one  reason  we  serve 

S«  '^l^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^»ws  so  that  there 
wui  not  be  as  many  errors  as  there  might 
otherwise  be.  ^^ 

This  amendment  would  not  hamper 
development  and  redevelopment  plans 
for  downtown  Washington,  unless  some- 
one  has  a  purpose  to  destroy  property 
rights  on  a  whimsical  basis.    It  would 
not  hamper  them  if  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  develop  downtown  Washington 
really  want  to  give  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  buUdlngs  which  can  be  Inte- 
grated Into  the  plan  would  be  preserved 
even  though  they  may  requh-e  some  mod- 
ification.   If  modlflcaUons  can  be  made 
economically,  and  if  the  owners  are  will- 
ing to  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  give  prompt  noUce  they  are  going  to 

vif;  ^****  ™°'*  ®*°  reasonably  be 
asked? 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  the  least  pro- 

A^*l°°o^®  ^°^^  ^^^  a  property  owner. 
AS  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed  out 
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If  a  property  owner  should  feel  that  he 
was  being  "put  upon"  in  a  condemnation 
proceeding,  he  would  go  to  court  The 
doors  of  the  court  would  swing  open 

I  also  point  out  that  what  happens 
after  the  doors  swine  open  is  very  Im- 
portant.   Who  win  have  the  burden  of 
proof  In  a  case  like  this?    Under  the  bill 
I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  much 
recourse  for  an  aggrieved  property  own- 
er.   What  would  he  do?    He  would  say. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  ousted  from  my 
property,  for  It  is  good  property."    I  be- 
lieve the  court  would  have  to  find  that 
there  had  been  extreme  abuse  of  discre- 
tion before  It  could  give  him  any  relief 
I  do  not  find  very  many  condemnation 
cases  which  are  decided  on  that  ground. 
If  there  were  a  guldeUne,  such  as  I 
would  establish,  the  aggrieved  property 
owner,  who  did  not  think  his  property 
should   be   condemned,   could   go   into 
court.    Then  what  would  happen,  under 
the  terms  of  my  amendment?    The  Re- 
development Land  Agency  would  have  to 
show  that  the  building  was  substandard. 
In  that  connection,  the  Agency  would 
have  to  show  that  the  building  could 
not  be  economically  improved  or  modi- 
fled  to  meet  the  requirements,  which  it 
had  reasonably  established,  for  integra- 
tion Into  the  plan;  or,  If  the  building 
could    be    economically    modified,    the 
Agency  would  have  to  show  that  the 
owner  refused  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  big  bur- 
den of  proof  to  put  on  an  administrator 
who  wishes  to  be  fair. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  In  our  zeal  for 
Improvements  for  the  public  good  we 
should  never  forget  that  Government  ex- 
ists primarily  for  the  individual,  and 
individual  rights  should  be  protected. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  July  17 
/^62  there  was  an  editorial  which  I 
think  merits  our  attention.  The  editorial 
was  entitled  "Policy  for  Adams-Morgan  " 
which,  although  not  a  part  of  the  down- 
town progress  plan.  Is  related  to  It. 

Wholesale  derooliUon  is  a  confession  of 
failure — 
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Bto.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  very  capable  Junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  calls  for  new  criteria  in  the  use  of 
urbMi  renewal  powers,  which  should  not 
be  adopted  without  considered  attention 
and  a  public  hearing. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  proposes  to 
forbid   condemnation    without    express 
findings  that  economical  Improvements 
could  not  Integrate  a  building  into  a  de- 
velopment plan.    This  Is  a  reasonable 
suggestion  on  its  face,  which  is  ah-eady 
mirrored  in  the  practice  of  urban  re- 
newal authorities.    Let  me  repeat  that 
the  present  policies  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  require  the  local 
public  agency  to  "fully  Justify  the  ac- 
quisition of  individual  pareels  of  basi- 
cally sound  property  which  Involves  high 
acquisition  costs  and  might  not  be  in- 
COTnpatlble    with    land    use    proposals 
Every  possibility  must  be  explored  to  de- 
velop an  urban  renewal  plan  which  per- 
mits a  maximum  number  of  sound  struc- 
tures to  remain  in  the  area." 

UuFA  will  not  concur  in  the  acquisition 
for  demolition  of  property  that  is- 
!♦-  L?  ™**  quality  and  potential  use  that 
ite  retention  Is  compatible  with  the  achleve- 

X^UeluSt^-S?  ^""'^  ^  '*^*^^ 


The  editorial  states. 

Adams-Morgan  wUl  show  us  whether  urban 
renewal  can  be  used  to  preserve  the  healthy 
diversity  that  U,  on  a  smaU  scale,  the  re- 
flection of  the  city  itself. 

Adams-Morgan  must  succeed.  It  must  be 
steered  away  from  one  dangerous  errw  to- 
ward which  it  appears  to  be  drifting.  The 
easy  way  to  Improve  a  community  Is  to  elect 
the  land  uses,  and  the  people,  offensive  to 
the  majority's  sense  of  aesthetics 


I  do  not  think  the  amendment  would 
hamper  the  biU.  I  think  it  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  safeguards,  so  that 
when  the  court  doors  swing  open  an  ag- 
grieved party  would  have  some  relief  If 
thto  amendment  is  made  a  part  of  the 
bin,  I  suggest  that  probably  the  court 
doors  will  not  swing  open,  because  the 
discretion  of  the  administraUon  wiU  be 
sufficiently  restricted  so  that  abuses  will 
not  occur  as  they  otherwise  might. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered_by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.McDJTYRB.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  my  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Iowa  I  should  like  to  make  some  further 
points. 


I  have  been  quoting  from  a  letter  of 
July  15,  1963,  addressed  to  the  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Senate  District  Committee 
by  Mr.  William  L.  Slayton.  the  Urban 
Renewal  Commissioner.  This  assurance 
as  to  the  existing  poUcy  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  AdministraUon  convinces  me 
that  there  Is  no  Immediate  danger  of  se- 
rious abuse  In  the  acquisition  of  sound 
structures. 

There  Is,  however,  Mr.  President,  a 
bare  possibility  of  abuse.  Consequently 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
deserves  consideration.  But  it  need  not 
be  carried  Into  effect  without  careful 
consultation  with  HHFA  and  other  cog- 
nizant Government  agencies  and  civic 
groups. 

There  Is  another  danger  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
which  argues  for  fuller  consideration  of 
the  proposal  and  Its  careful  evaluation 
from  the  standpoint  of  legal  practice  and 
procedure.    An  owner  may  challenge  an 
area  plan  on  the  ground  that  his  build- 
ing may  be  economically  modified,  while 
the  local  pubUc  agency  argues  that  req- 
uisite Improvonents  would  not  be  eco- 
nomical.   The  owner  could  also  ^chal- 
lenge the  entire  plan  while  the  courts 
tried  to  decide  whether  the  Integration 
requirements  set  by  the  local  pubUc 
agency  for  the  Integration  of  a  specific 
buUdlng  were  reasonable  or  not     I  am 
not  sure  the  pubUc  interest  requires  the 
addition  of  these  two  points  of  contest 
in  every  urban  renewal  development 

Furthermore,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  may  not  be  an  appro- 
prlate  vehicle  for  suggesthig  changes  in 
the  Federal  Housing  Act  Itself,  and  I  fear 
that  amendment  to  this  Mil  may  be  tak- 
en as  an  Indication  of  congressional  sen- 
tlmmt  on  broader  questions  of  national 
urban  renewal  poUcy.  If  we  are  to  make 
such  changes,  more  time  will  be  needed 
for  consultation  with  the  experts  and  to 
assess  their  practical  effect 


wecHB  vneir  practical  effect 
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distinguished  colleague,  the 
Oregon,  pointed  out.  tt 
that  the  proper  course  of 
Senator  from  Iowa  ia  to 
amendment  to  the  Federal 
md  present  it  to  the  Bank- 
Committee,  where  it 
wosidered. 

President,  does  not  provide 

in  urban  renewal 

t  merely  applies  the  au- 

f  or  parts  of  the  District 

Iven  over  to  housing,  to  the 

for  ccmunercial  use.    The 

substantive  or  procedural 

need  it  meets  is  a  Dis- 

need.  without  refer- 

questions  of  public  policy 

On  these  broader 

itrongly  urge  more  timely 

I  recommend,  therefore. 

be  rejected. 

OFFICER.    The 
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agreeing  to  the  amend- 
|by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
JR.    Mr.  President,  I  have 
com  nent.    I  hope  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  Join  him 
amendment  to  the  basic 
}ut  I  still  think  the  amend- 
bill  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 
who  will  be  affected 
of  the  bill  will  not  be 
if  their  property  is  be- 
them  without  a  reason - 
going  to  a  court  for  re- 
are  being  conducted 
to  some  other  bill, 
the  businessmen  in  down- 
n  should  be  given  an 
catoh  up  with  business- 
cities,  but  I  suggest  that 
side  to  the  coin.    Prop- 
n  downtown  Washington 
aggrieved  ought  to  be 
mere  fact  that  property 
lot   being   protected   ade- 
other  cities — and  we 
General  Accounting  Of- 
hat  they  have  not  been — 
that  we  shoiild  sit  idly  by 
thing  happen  in  Wash- 


sane 


PREJIDING 


OFFICER.     The 

agreeing  to  the  amend- 

>y  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


Mcnr  "YRE, 


disk. 


was  rejected. 

Mr.    President,    I 

tecl^cal  amendment  which  I 

to  change  the  date  in 

bill;  and  I  ask  to  have 

stated.    

OFFICER.     The 
be  stated  for  the  in- 
iie  Senate. 

Clkhk.     On  page  1. 
1962"  and  insert  in  lieu 


t  le 


PIUBIDING 


liKGISLiTIVX 


oat 


PRE  IDING 


OFFICER.     The 
agreeing  to  the  amend- 


was  agreed  to. 
OFFICER  (Mr.  KZN- 
The  bill  is  open  to 


no  further  amendment  to 
he  question  is  on  the  en- 
the  amendment  and  the 
bf  the  bill. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <S.  628)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Coliim- 
bla  Redevelopment  Act  Amendments  of 
1963". 

Sxc.  2.  Section  2  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-701)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"rtUDXHGS     AND     OXCXAKATIONS     OF      NECZSSrTT 

"Sbc.  2.  It  Is  hereby  found  and  declared,  as 
a  matter  of  legislative  determination  that — 

"(a)  there  exists  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia residential  and  nonresidential  slum  areas 
and  blighted  areas  which  (1)  contribute 
substantially  to  the  spread  of  disease  and 
crime,  (2)  Impose  severe  public  economic 
and  social  liabilities,  and  (3)  Impair,  arrest, 
or  prevent  the  sound  growth,  development, 
or  redevelopment  of  the  District  of  Colxmi- 
bla.  thereby  constituting  serious  and  grow- 
ing threats  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
morals,  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

"(b)  the  elimination  of  such  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  the  prevention  of  the 
creation,  spread,  or  increase  of  such  areas  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  cannot  be  accom- 
plished solely  by  regulatory  processes  in  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  cannot 
be  dealt  with  effectively  through  the  normal 
operations  of  private  enterprise  or  without 
the  aids  provided  for  herein: 

"(c)  in  order  to  eliminate  such  areas,  and 
to  eliminate  or  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  condltlons^whlch  create  or  contribute 
to  the  spread  or  increase  of  such  areas,  It  is 
essential  that  the  development  or  redevelop- 
ment of  any  such  area  shall  be  planned  as 
an  entirety,  and  that,  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  and 
welfare,  and  to  facilitate  the  sound  growth, 
development,  and  redevelopment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  National  Capital,  prepared  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Conunlsslon, 
shall  serve  as  the  general  framework  and 
guide  within  which  the  development  or  re- 
development plans  for  such  areas  and  for 
projects  to  be  iindertaken  in  such  areas  are 
to  be  reviewed  and  evaluated; 

"(d)  It  is  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  and  protect  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Colimibla.  and 
the  sound  growth,  development,  and  redevel- 
opment of  the  District  of  Coliimbia,  through 
the  elimination  of  such  slimi  and  blighted 
areas  as  rapidly  as  feasible,  including  the 
elimination  and  prevention  of  buildings  for 
htiman  habitation  in  alleys,  and  prevention 
of  the  creation,  spread,  or  Increase  of  such 
areas,  by  the  employment  of  the  powers 
granted  by  this  Act,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  public  purpose; 

"(e)  the  acquisition  and  the  assembly  of 
real  property  and  the  leasing  and  sale  there- 
of for  redevelopment  pursuant  to  a  project 
area  redevelopment  plan,  all  as  provided  in 
this  Act,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public 
use; 

"(f)  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  are 
for  public  uses  and  pvirposes  for  which  pub- 
lic powers  may  be  employed,  public  funds 
may  be  expended,  and  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  the  police  power  may  be  exer- 
cised, and  the  enactment  of  such  provisions 
Is  necessary  in  the  public  Interest." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  6-702)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"an  area"  In  subsection  (J)  which  defines 
"project  area"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"a  slum  area  or  blighted  area":  and  (2)  by 
amending  subsection  (r)  to  read  as  follows: 


"(r)  '81\mi  area' or 'blighted  area' Is  a  resi- 
dential or  nonresidential  area,  or  combina- 
tion thereof,  in  which  there  exists  one  or  a 
combination  of  factors  of  such  extent  or 
nature  as  to  contribute  substantially  to  the 
spread  of  disease  or  crime.  Impose  severe  pub- 
lic economic  or  social  liabilities,  or  impair, 
arrest,  or  prevent  the  sound  grqwth,  devel- 
opment, or  redevelopment  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbla,  and  as  to  resiilt  in  a  serious 
and  growing  threat  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  morals,  or  welfare,  which  factors  may 
Include  the  following:  Buildings  which  are 
deteriorating,  dilapidated,  obsolete,  over- 
crowded, lacking  light  or  adequate  ventila- 
tion. Inadequately  provided  with  sanitary 
facilities,  or  in  which  there  exist  conditions 
endangering  life  or  property  by  fire  or  other 
causes;  and  improved  or  unimproved  land  as 
to  which  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable 
prospect,  without  the  aids  herein  provided, 
of  development  or  redevelopment  in  the  fore- 
seeable future." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS   WEEK  AND 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow, 
July  17.  That  day  in  1946,  17  years  ago, 
Draja  Mikhailoviteh,  of  Yugoslavia,  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nists. He  was  tried  on  July  16.  1946.  by 
a  people's  court,  summarily  and  without 
compliance  with  what  we  consider  prop- 
er procedure  in  criminal  cases.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  ordered  shot. 

A  grave  mistake  was  made  by  our  coun- 
try back  in  1946  when  we  abandoned 
Mikhailoviteh  and  embraced  Tito. 
Mikhailoviteh  was  the  original  guerrilla 
fighter  after  World  War  n.  He  gathered 
his  followers  in  the  mountains  and  kept 
harassing  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists. 

His  spirit  is  best  described  by  a  state- 
ment which  he  made.  It  was  suggested 
that  he  capitulate,  and  his  answer  was: 

I  do  not  know  what  capitulation  Is.  I 
have  served  in  the  army,  I  have  served  my 
Government,  and  I  contemplate  continuing 
to  do  so. 

DraJa  Mikhailoviteh  is  no  more  in  life, 
but  his  spirit  is,  in  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tains of  Yugoslavia,  still  speaking  to 
those  citizens.  His  spirit  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed. It  will  continue  to  live,  and 
eventually  it  will  marshal  around  it  the 
voices  and  the  demands  of  Yugoslavians 
for  freedom. 

The  real  crime  of  which  Mikhailoviteh 
is  accused  is  that  in  the  minds  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  Yugoslav  population  he  be- 
came, and  remains,  the  symbol  of  the 
simple,  sturdy  Yugoslav  peasant's  resist- 
ance to  tyranny,  foreign  and  domestic. 

What  Mikhailoviteh  was  is  best  de- 
picted by  an  interpretation  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Hitler.  This  is  what  Hit- 
ler said: 

Having  in  view  the  danger  contained  in 
Mikhallovltch's  movement,  I  have  already,  in 
anticipation  of  all  eventualities,  issued  or- 
ders for  the  destruction  of  all  his  supporters 
on  the  territory  occupied  by  my  troops. 
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Hitler  further  said: 
The  Uquldation  of  Mikhallovltch's  move- 
ment at  th«  prewnt  time  will  no  longer  be 

*?^^^.  "*****•  *>•«•'»•  or  the  forces  he  has 
at  hla  dlqtoaaL 

Mikliailovltch  was  a  thorn  In  Hitier's 
side.   He  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Mus- 

Si^'J^.n^Si^'K'®'  e^'e^Wency  purposes. 
MikhaUoviteh  was  abandoned.  Now  we 
are  paying  the  price,  dearly,  for  what  was 
done  to  him. 

This  week  is  Captive  Nations  Week. 
We  M*  supposedly  celebrating  it  In  the 

SriS*^  t^^-  ^^"^"""^  «»y  standpoint. 
Captive  Nations  Week  this  year  ought  to 
be  labeled  as  the  week  or  year  of  tragedy 
for  the  captive  nations.  Hungary's  patri- 
°»  ^ve  been  abandoned.  With  the 
abandonment  of  the  cause  of  the  Hun- 
garian people,  we  have  stated  to  the  oth- 
er nations  in  middle  and  eastern  Europe. 
TTou  are  doomed  to  domination  by  the 

Communist  Government  lying  to  your 
east."  -*••««  ^w«* 

Their  hopes  are  dim.  The  people  in 
the  captive  nations  do  not  know  what 
their  ultimate  position  will  be.  Never- 
thdess,  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
and  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  hope  that  those  nations— 13  of 
them— whose  Uberties  have  been  taken 
away  will  eventually  see  the  day  when 
ll^^.  ^  ^  restored  to  ttiem  and 
they  will  be  permitted  to  have  their  inde- 
pendent sovereign  governments. 
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reports  and  other  information  oertain- 
ing  to  those  bills.  »~«-»" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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U.S.  SHARE  OP  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COMMISSION  FOR 
SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL  IN 
LAOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  332.  Senate 
bill  1627. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Lauschb  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  titie. 

,-P*®    LSCISLATIVE    Clmk.     A    bill     (S 

1627)  to  enable  the  United  States  to  con- 
mbute  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
IQtemaUonal  Commission  for  Supervi- 
sion and  Control  in  Laos  as  provided  in 
article  18  of  the  protocol  to  the  declara- 
tion on  the  neutrality  of  Laos. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
biU  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  IX) 

THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor 

fK^^L!*^®^"™"^-  Mr- President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

m^fK**^^^^'^-  ^  President,  I 
S»K?  *?**'  J}"^^  ^^  ^^^^  adjourns  to- 
night. It  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  there 
U  Hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
tne  Department  of  State  such  sums  as  may 
^be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
«ie  costs  of  the  operaUons  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol In  Laos  as  provided  in  article  18  of  the 
protocol  to  the  declaration  on  the  neutraUtv 
of  Laos  dated  July  28. 1082.  "~i»y 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  (No.  357)  in  ex- 
planation of  Uie  bill  be  printed  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

thl*/];*^^!?'^^^"^-  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  ttie  Senate,  ttie  pend- 
ing business  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
moralng  business  on  ITiursday  next  wiU 
S  ^S^i^  N°-  224.  HJl.  2513.  to  amTnd 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require  certain 
new  packages  of  imported  articles  to  be 
marked  to  indicate  ttie  country  of  ori- 
gin, and  for  other  purposes 

Zl'Pt^^?!^i.m^°'"^  by  Calendar  No. 
312.  8.  627  a  bill  to  promote  State  com- 
mercial fishery  research  and  develop- 
ment projects,  and  for  other  purposes 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Mr.     President 
Si^i?l^  concurrence  and  ttie  assent  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 

:i^^\Ji?^^'  ^^°  ^^^^  «»e  floor.  I 
2J!1"?t"^^'*'  ^""^  "P  «»«e  measiiw 
Which  I  understand  are  not  objected  to 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that.  In  their 
consideration.  I  may  be  allowed  to  Insert 
at  the  appropriate  points  excerpts  from 


UAIK   PURPOSX 

8.  1627  authorises  the  approprlaUon  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
tune  for  the  payment  by  the  Unltwl  States 

2  iSL  T^  °L*^*  *^*"  ^  «»•  operations 
OS  the  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  in  Laos  (ICC)  as  provided 
to  article  18  of  the  protocol  to  the  declara- 
?.°°,«^  "*•  neutrauty  of  Uwm  dated  July 
28,  1»«2.  This  protocol  provides  that  the 
United  States  contribute  17.6  percent  of  this 
cost.  The  budget  of  the  ICC  has  not  Anally 
been  agreed  upon,  but  the  estimated  figure 
U  $3,700,000  of  which  17:6  percent  would 
amotmt  to  approximately  8660,000. 

BACKGIOUND 

The  ICC  was  first  established  by  the  1964 
Geneva  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hoc- 
tllltles  In  Laos.  Consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  Canada,  Poland,  and  IndU.  the  ICC 
«Uted  untU  1B68  when,  at  the  request  of 
the  Lao  Government.  It  adjourned  and  de- 
parted frc»n  Laos. 

By  1861.  however,  the  situation  In  Laos  had 
deteriorated  so  seriously  that  the  British  and 
Soviet  cochalrmen  of  the  1964  Geneva  Con- 
ference called  for  a  oease-flre  in  Laos  re- 
convened the  ICC  to  supervise  and  control 
the  cease  fire,  and  convened  the  14-Natlon 
Conference  at  Geneva  for  the  aetUaaient  of 
the  Laotian  quesUon  in  May  I9«i.  The  re- 
convened ICC  operated  In  Laos  under  ita 


previous  terms  of  rtference  throughout  the 
Geneva  Oonferenoe  which  ooneluded  with  the 
•greonent  of  July  28, 1962. 

The  agreenwnt  dgned  by  the  14  nations 
(Burma,    Cambodia.     Canada.     Oommunist 
China,  North  Vietnam,  Ftanoe.  India.  Laos 
Pt^Mi^     South     Vietnam.     Thailand,     the 
U.S.S.R..  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States)  oonsUta  of  a  declaraUon  on  the  neu- 
to-allty  of  Laos  and  a  protocol  to  that  declara- 
tion.    The     declaration     incorporated     the 
Laotlsji  statement  of  neutrality  and  pledged 
the    signatories    not    to    introduce    foreign 
troops  into  Laos  or  use  Laotian  territory  for 
Interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries.    It  also  provided  that  In  the  event 
of  a  violation  of  the  "sovereignty,  Independ- 
ence, neutrality,  unity,  or  territorial  integrity 
of   the  kingdom  of  Laos.-  the  signatories 
would  consult  with  the  Laotian  Government 
and  among  themselves  on  measures  to  insure 
the  observance  of  the  prindiries  of  the  decU- 
ratlon.    The  protocol  provides  for  the  with- 
drawal of  aU  foreign  regular  and  Irregular 
troops,  foreign  paramilitary  f ormatlonlr  and 
foreign  military  perwmnel.  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Introduction  into  Laos  of  arma- 
ments, munitions,  and  war  material  and  for 
the  functions  of  the  International  Control 
Commission. 

According  to  the  protocol,  the  principal 
J^l^^"^*  ^^  are:   (1)  to  supemw  iSd 
control  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  military 
personnel  from  Laos;    (2)   to  superrlae  and 
control  the  cease-fire  in  Laos;  (8)  to  investi- 
gate cases  of  Ulegal  Introduction  of  foreign 
military  personnel  into  Laos;  (4)  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Laos  In  cases  of  lUegal  Intro- 
duction of  armaments  Into  Laos;  and  (5)  to 
investigate  other  possible  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  the  protocol  and  the  agreement. 
According  to  the  Department  of  State,  \m- 
der  theee  less  restrictive  terms  of  reference 
the  ICC  has   "ptayed   an  increasingly   im- 
portant role  in  thwarting  Communist  objec- 
tives in  Laos.-    A  review  of  developmente  In 
l*os  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  report 
These  have  been  discussed  by  the  committee 
in  executive  session  and  were  consiitered  also 
at  the  hearing  on  Jxme  25  which  is  printed 
in  the  appendix. 

One  Important  change  in  the  provisions 
governing  the  ICC's  operations  is  in  the  vot- 
ing procedures,  which  now  aUow  the  Com- 
mission to  reach  decisions  on  procedural 
questions  and  those  relating  to  the  inltu- 
tton  and  carrying  out  of  Investigations  by 
majority  vote.  Unanimity,  however,  u  still 
required  on  questions  reUtlng  to  violations 
conclusions  on  major  questions  sent  to  the 
cochalrmen  and  all  reeonunendatlons  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Geneva  agreement  also  provide*  that 
*t  **»•  *P<i  of  8  years,  or  earlier  at  the  Lao- 
tian Government's  request,  the  cochalrmen 
are  to  iH-eeent  a  report  to  the  signatories, 
containing  recommendations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  termination  of  the  ICC.  Since  the 
life  of  the  IOC  is  thus  Indefinite,  8. 1627  rep- 
resents a  permanent  authorisation  of  an- 
proj^atlons. 

VXNAMdAL   FBOVmOMB 

The  expenses  of  the  ICC  during  the  period 
up  to  the  July  28.  1962.  agreement,  amount- 
ing to  about  $2,250,000.  are  being  shared 
equaUy  by  the  five  major  countries  to  the 
agreement.  That  is  $460,000  each  for  Prance, 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
U.S.SJI..  and  the  Chinese  Oommunlsts. 
These  payments  have  aU  been  made,  except 
by  the  Chinese  Communista  who  are  $150,000 
in  arrears. 

As  f  July  23.  1962,  the  casta  of  <q;>erations 
of  the  IOC  are  governed  by  article  18  of  the 
protoc(4  which  reads  as  foUows: 

"ArtieU  It 
"The  oosta  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mlMton  slkaU  be  bocae  by  the  mwnlwis  of 
the  Oonferenoe  in  aooonlanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 


'wwti! 


1«>ft7/1 


rriMmi  f.^qi oiv  a  t  p  prnp  n qfm  a  xr 


7/>fJ/i<    -I  o 
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Oovemi  kents 


BepulUos, 


PCT  S6Ilt 

OovemiiienU 


p  iro6iit  I 
OoTcmiientt 


memliers 
fcr 


dn  wn 


'(•)  The 
Pound 

mMutMrs  of 
Stan  uul  Its 

"(b)  Tlie 
prorlsloD  ot 
■Ion  Mid  lt« 
tb«  Royal 
alio  prorUle 
b«     api>ropriAti 
charge  to  tbe 
grmfSi  (e)  below 
by  the  Boyal 

"(c)  All  o«h« 
metmred  by  th« 
or  its  funetlotii 
to  which   aU 
•hall  contribute 

•The 
lie  of  China. 
Sodallat 
and  the  United 
tribute  17  J 

"The 
the  Democratic 
the  Republle  of 
contribute  1^ 

•The 
Poland  as 
contribute  1 

The  budget 
June  30,  1063. 
lint  budget, 
■entatlve,  aa 
estimated  the 
rerlew  In  the 
aa   eoehalrman 
publlahed  a  new 
18.7804)00. 
accepted  by  the 
ference 

further  reduction 
tlTe  amount. 
In.  representing 
States  and  the 
ments  of  |150,i 
Soviets,  and  no 
Department  at 
nectlon.  that 
has  not  been 
requests  for 
14  signatory 
one  Is  In  arrean 
000.000  already 
ment  by  the 
dom,   Ftanoe, 
sums  paid  or  ad 
to  date  have 
ment  ot  State'i 
contingendes" 

S.  1837  concert 
gatlons  of  the 
tocol.    The  IOC  I 
Is  estimated  to 
the  tenatlve 
about  83.700.000 
of   this   amounts 
000.    Generally. 
Relations  has 
quests  for 
proprtations.    In 
tlon  of  the  ICC 
on  US 

protocol  Itself, 
proved  the 


their 

sot  ddlary 
^mary 

aeo  ounodatlon : 
subildlary 
Oove  mnent 
sue  li 


Oofemments  of  Canada.  India. 

pay  the  personal  salaries 

of  their  nationals  who  are 

delegations  to  the  Commls- 

organs. 

responsibility  for  the 

for  theCommls- 

organs  shall  rest  with 

of  Laoa,  which  shall 

other  local  services  as  may 

file     CommlMloa     shall 

ffind  referred  to  In  8ulq;)ara- 

any  local  expenses  not  borne 

Government  of  Laos. 

capital  or  running  expenses 

Commission  In  the  exercise 

shall  be  met  from  a  Fund 

ihembers  of   the  Conference 

In  the  following  proportlwis : 

of  the  People's  Repub- 

Ifrance.  the  Union  ot  Soviet 

the   United   Kingdom, 

States  of  America  shall  con- 

of  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Republle  at  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Vietnam,  and  Thailand  shall 

each. 


Ct  airman 

CJStS 

tteld 


cochalr  nan 


81.  K)0,( 


flse  1 


perm  ment 


contrtbu  ions 


requiit 


coBuorm  act  ion 


appeidlx 


S.  1837  was 
on  May  38  at  thi 
State  contained 
President,  dated 
printed  In 

On  June  3S. 
session,  heard  _ 
slstant  Secretary 
and  Assistant 
man.     This 

n. 


heaxlng 


On  June  37, 
Mil  f  vrthM'  in 
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of  Canada.  India,  and 
of  the  Commlssl(Hi  shall 
each." 
the  period  July  33,  1963.  to 
still  imder  discussion.    The 
up  by  the  Indian  repre- 
of  the  Commission, 
at  $8  million.     After  a 
.  the  British  representative 
of   the   Geneva   Conference 
budget  setting  the  figure  at 
flgiue   has   not  yet   been 
Soviet  Union,  the  other  con- 
who  Is  arguing  tat  a 
However,  of  this  tenta- 
1,000  has  already  been  paid 
full  payments  by  the  United 
^nlted  Kingdom,  partial  pay- 
by  the  French  and  the 
I  ayments  by  the  others.    The 
State  stressed.  In  this  con- 
the  budget  for  this  period 
agreed  upon,  no  formal 
have  been  made  to  the 
In  effect,  therefore,  no 
for  this  period  and  the  81.- 
1  lald  In  constitutes  a  prepay- 
'  States,  the  United  Klng- 
the  Soviet  Union.    The 
danced  by  the  United  States 
funded  from  the  Depart- 
"Intematlonal  conferences 
Appropriation. 

the  future  financial  obll- 
^nlted  States  tinder  the  pro- 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1064 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
"  year  1063  budget;  namely. 
Hie  U.S.  17.6-percent  share 
to    i^^u-oximately    8660,- 
the  Committee  on  Foreign 
leen   unsympathetic   to  re- 
authorization of  ap- 
view  of  the  indefinite  dura- 
md  the  17.8-percent  celling 
ions  cleariy  specified  in  the 
ifowever.  the  conunittee  ap- 
embodled  In  S.  1837. 


six  ee 
flially 
pay  nent 
nat  ons. 


UnJted 
aid 


be  in 


AND  XXCOmCKKDATIOIf 

In  troduced  by  Mr.  Fxtlbricbt 

^    request  of  the  Secretary  of 

In  the  letter  to  the  Vice 

ICay  30.  1063.    This  letter  Is 

I. 


Ifae  committee,  in  a  public 
fa)rorable  testimony  from  As- 

.   of  State  Harlan  Cleveland 

Sectary  of  State  Roger  Hlls- 

Is  printed  as  appendix 


tJ  le  committee  discussed  the 
executive  sssslon  and  ordered 


it  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate,  without 
amendmenta. 

Although  the  committee  feels  that  the 
Geneva  agreement  is  not  perfect,  nor  is  the 
situation  In  Laos  satisfactory,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
an  international  obligation  as  a  signatory  of 
the  agreement  to  share  in  the  expenses  of 
the  ICC.  The  fact  also  remains  that  it  is  in 
the  XJB.  national  interest  to  have  the  ICC 
operate  in  Laos.  For  these  reasons,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  Senate  pass 
S.  1627. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  STATE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  333,  S. 
1512. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  LsGisLATivx  Clkrx.  a  bill  (S. 
1512)  to  authorize  one  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  trom  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2.  line  2.  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
to  insert  "personal":  in  line  3,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  Insert  "nonpolitical";  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  "government",  to  strike 
out  the  quotation  marks,  the  period,  and 
the  semicolon  and  insert  "and  provided 
further  that  the  Secretary  shall  not 
grant  such  authorization  within  two 
years  of  the  officer's  retirement,  and  that 
the  Secretary  shall  report  each  such 
authorization  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.";  and  after 
line  9.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  Hie  first  section  of  the  Act  of  July 
13,  1060  (74  Stat.  371) ,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  The  benefita  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  hereby  extended  to 
not  to  exceed  three  participants  who  retire 
and  become  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity 
frcwn  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  subsequent  to  June  30,  1962,  and 
prior  to  June  30.  1963,  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary Qi  State  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  extend  said  benefits  to  any  such 
participant." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1949,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  161a),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "eleven"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twelve". 

(b)  Section  106(a)  (17)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  738)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "(11)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

Bmc.  3.  Section  1002  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  UB.C.  804),  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  a  retired  ofllcer  of  the  Service  may, 
with  the  personal  authorization  of  the  Sec- 
retary, accept  an  offer  of  non-political  em- 


pIo3nnent  made  by  a  foreign  government  and 
provided  fiu-ther  the  the  Secretary  shall  not 
grant  such  authorization  within  two  years 
of  the  ofllcer's  retirement,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  each  such  authorization 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  certain  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  (No.  358)  in  ex- 
planation of  the  biU.     . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

puaposx  or  Bnx 

The  purpose  of  S.  1613  as  reported  by  the 
committee  is  (1)  to  authorize  one  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  (2) 
to  authorize  retired  Foreign  Service  officers, 
under  closely  restricted  conditions,  to  accept 
employment  from  foreign  govemmente. 

coMicrrm  action 
S.  1513  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Fol- 
BRiGHT  (by  request)  on  May  13,  1963.  On 
June  35,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
received  testimony  in  public  session  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  from  Mr.  William  J.  Crockett, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration. The  committee  considered  the 
bill  in  executive  session  on  June  27  and 
agreed  to  report  it  favorably,  with  amend- 
menta, to  the  Senate. 

EXPLANATION  OF  BILL 

Section  1  of  S.  1613  would  authorize,  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation,  the  appointment 
of  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
This  position  would  be  filled  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research, 
whose  functions,  the  committee  believes,  are 
as  important  as  those  of  the  geographic  and 
functional  bureaus  in  the  Department  of 
State  which  are  ciurently  headed  by  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  State.  The  creation  of 
this  position  does  not  involve  any  additional 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize  re- 
tired Foreign  Service  ofllcers  to  accept,  with 
the  personal  authorization  in  each  case  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  nonpolitical  employ- 
ment with  foreign  governments.  Under 
article  I,  section  9,  of  the  Constitution,  per- 
sons holding  offices  of  profit  or  tr\ist  for  the 
United  States  may  not  accept  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  from  any  govern- 
ment without  the  consent  of  Congress.  The 
Department  of  State  believes  that  retired 
Foreign  Service  officers,  since  they  may  be 
recalled  to  duty,  continue  to  hold  an  office 
of  trust  and  thus  come  under  this  restric- 
tion. 

The  pending  legislation  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  enable  newly  Independent  na- 
tions, if  they  so  desire,  to  employ  retired 
Foreign  Service  officers  in  order  to  obtain 
their  advice  and  counsel  in  setting  up  for- 
eign service  systems  of  their  own  and  be- 
coming familiar  with  international  practices 
and  protocol.  The  committee  thinks  such 
employment  would  be  beneficial  to  the  newly 
Independent  nations.  The  committee  is  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  in  no  case  should 
this  authority  be  used  to  permit  a  retired 
Foreign  Service  officer  to  engage  in  political 
activities  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  government. 
Moreover,  the  committee  felt  that  becaiise 
of  the  type  of  employment  contemplated, 
each  case  should  be  reviewed  at  the  highest 
level  in  the  Department  of  State  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  national 
Interest.  Accordingly,  the  committee  tight- 
ened the  provisions  of  section  2  of  S.  1512 
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to  provide  that  retired  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers could  accept  only  nonpolitical  em- 
ployment with  a  foreign  government  and 
that  such  employment  must  have  the  per- 
sonal approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  addition,  the  committee  amended  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  to  provide  "that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  grant  such  authorization 
within  two  years  of  the  officer's  retirement, 
and  that  the  Secretary  shall  report  each 
such  authorization  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelaUons  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

This  is  designed  to  avoid  conflict-of-inter- 
est situations  which  the  committee  believes 
is  desirable.  The  reporting  requirement  will 
Insure  that  the  appropriate  committees  In 
the  Congress  are  informed  in  each  case  In 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  approves  a 
retired  Foreign  Service  officer's  employment 
with  a  foreign  government. 

As  originally  drafted  by  the  Department 
of  State,  section  8  of  S.  1513  would  have 
authorized  Increased  retirement  benefito  to 
three  Foreign .  Service  officers  had  they  re- 
tired prior  to  June  30,  1063.  However,  be- 
cause of  some  confusion  with  respect  to 
this  date,  the  committee  agreed  to  delete 
section  3  of  the  bill  with  the  imderstandlng 
that  the  Department  might  submit  separate 
legislation  on  the  subject  at  a  later  date. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AWARD 
OF  CERTAIN  MEDALS  AND  THE 
MEDAL  OF   HONOR  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.   334.   HJl 
2998.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  Lboislative  Clbrk.  A  bill  (H.R 
2998)  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  and  38, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
award  of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Roll 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  359)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

puaposx 
This  bUl  woiUd  expand  authority  for  award 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Air  Force 
Cross,  and  the  SUver  Star  to  permit  award 
of  these  medals  for  heroism  and  gallantry 
that  occ\ir  in  cold  war  situations. 

EXPLANATtOIf 

Under  laws  now  in  effect  combat  decora- 
tions generally  may  be  awarded  to  persons 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  actual  con- 
flict with,  or  mUitary  operations  against  an 
armed  enemy  of  the  United  States.  Conse- 
quently members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
perform  gallantly  whUe  serving  in  an  advi- 
sory capacity  with,  or  while  assisting  in  the 
operation  of,  friendly  foreign  forces  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  to  which  the  United  States 
^  not  formally  a  party  may  not  be  awarded 
ine  decorations  that  are  the  subject  of  this 

More  than  11,000  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  making  out- 


standing contributions  in  asslstliig  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  in  Ita  war  against  Com- 
munist aggression  and  Infiltration.  By  Ex- 
ecutive order,  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
and  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  have  been  author- 
ized in  appropriate  cases  for  UJ3.  personnel 
engaged  in  Vietnam.  There  have  been  in- 
stances in  which  higher  awards  would  have 
been  made  if  there  had  been  authority  to 
award  them. 

The  bill  would  continue  authority  for  the 
award  of  these  medals  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice while  engaged  in  action  against  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  it  would 
permit  award  of  appropriate  mort^^iB  for  per- 
sons whose  heroism  or  gallantry  occurs:  (1) 
In  military  operations  involving  confilct  with 
an  opposing  foreign  force;  or  (3)  while  serv- 
ing with  friendly  foreign  forces  engaged  In 
an  armed  conflict  against  opposing  armed 
forces  in  which  the  United  States  is  not  a 
belligerent  party. 

Another  result  of  the  bill  would  be  to  con- 
form the  criteria  for  awarding  a  Medal  of 
Honor  to  a  member  of  the  Navy,  the  Blarlne 
Corps,  or  the  Coast  Guard  to  that  applicable 
to  members  of  the  other  Armed  Forces.  The 
Medal  of  Honor  may  now  be  awarded  to  a 
member  of  the  naval  service  or  to  a  member 
of  the  Coast  Guard  not  only  for  distin- 
guished service  in  actual  conflict  with  aa 
armed  enemy  of  the  United  States,  but  to 
a  member  who  distinguishes  himself  "in  the 
line  of  his  profession."  After  enactment  of 
this  bUl  the  criteria  for  the  award  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  and  the  other  medals  that 
are  the  subject  of  this  blU  would  be  the 
same  for  all  the  Armed  Forces. 

Sections   660,    561,    and   562   of   title   88, 
United  States  Code,  provide  for  a  Medal  of 
Honor  Roll  in  the  Departmento  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  on  which  Is 
recorded  the  names  of  the  reciplento  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
60   years.     Persons  whose  name  is  on  the 
Medal  of  Honcv  Roll  may  apply  for  and  be 
awarded  a  pension  of  $100  monthly.    Under 
statutory  criteria  for  award  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  now  in  effect,  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  would  have  had  to  receive  their  medal 
while  the  Coast  Guard  was  serving  as  a  part 
of  the  Navy.    Hence,  there  is  now  no  Coast 
Guard  Medal  of  Honor  Roll.    Uhder  the  ex- 
panded criteria  this  bul  would  establish  that 
a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  might  receive 
a   Medal   of   Honor   for  actions   performed 
while  the  Coast  Guard  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
Navy  but  U  stUl  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  consequently,  the  bUl  provides  for 
a  Coast  Guard  Medal  of  Honor  RoU  within 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  eligi- 
bility of  Coast  Guard  members  for  the  same 
recognition  and  pension  that  is  available  to 
memt>ers  of  the  other  Armed  Forces  who  may 
receive   this  medal   for   acta  performed   in 
cold  war  conditions. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ARTICLES  IM- 
PORTED IN  CONTAINERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  224.  HJl.  2613; 
that  it  be  laid  down  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
2513)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  require  certain  new  packages  of  im- 
ported articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate 
the  country  of  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  action  on  the  bill  today. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  as  I  have  done  many 
times,  for  his  imfalling  courtesy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  oUige  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


TONGUE    POINT    NAVAL    FACIUTY. 
OREG. 


coMMirm  VIEWS 

The  committee  has  approved  the  bill  in 
recognition  that  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  now  in  locations  such  as  Vietnam  are 
often  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  and  haa- 
ards  as  if  the  United  States  were  formally 
Involved  in  an  action  against  an  enemy  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  unreasonable  to 
deny  award  of  medals  that  are  appropriate 
for  the  heroic  and  gallant  acta  performed 
by  members  of  our  Armed  Rirces. 

This  legislaUon  is  general  in  character. 
The  committee  considers  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  vehicle  for  the  award  of  a  medal 
to  any  specific  person,  but  that  it  merely 
permits  continuation  of  the  ciirrent  pro- 
cedures for  evaluating  acta  of  heroism  under 
slightly  expanded  general  criteria, 
coer 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates  that 
enactment  of  this  bUl  will  result  In  no  sig- 
nificant increase  in  expenditures  by  the 
Department. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  discussed  at  some  length  a  highly 
desirable  program  which  I  have  been 
urging  upon  the  administration  for  some 
months;  namely,  that  it  find  a  Federal 
use  for  the  Tongue  Point  facility,  which 
it  abandoned  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  several 
years  ago.  As  a  result  of  that  abandon- 
ment, the  administration  must  assume 
its  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
fact  that  Astoria,  Oreg..  is  one  of  the 
most  depressed  economic  municipal  areas 
in  the  country.  I  wish  to  add  to  my 
comments  of  yesterday,  before  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  my  State  in  support  of  my  position, 
that  the  White  House  has  the  discretion- 
ary authority  to  put  to  Federal  use  the 
Tongue  Point  facility. 

I  am  not  impressed  by  reports  or  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  the  White 
House  wants  to  do  something  about  it, 
but  is  experiencing  difficulty  in  trying  to 
And  a  use  for  the  facility,  because  it  is 
somewhat  limited  in  discretion.  If  that 
should  be  the  position  of  the  White 
House — and  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be.  In 
view  of  all  the  assurances  I  have  had  on 
this  subject  over  the  months,  emanat- 
ing not  only  from  the  aids  of  the  Pres- 
ident, but  from  the  President  himself— 
the  White  House  had  better  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  counsel  with  regard  to  its  discre- 
tionary authority. 

I  repeat  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
directive  that  the  waste  at  Tongue  Point 
must  be  stopped  and  that  a  Federal  use 
of  those  facilities  be  put  Into  effect  with- 
out further  delay. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  the  Port- 
land Oregonlan.  has  been  somewhat 
critical  of  me  because  I  have  not  fallen 
in  line  with'  various  proposals  to  give 
away  Tongue  Point  for  a  song.  Its  edi- 
torial to  that  effect  was  answered  re- 
cently by   the   Register-Guard,  of  my 
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July  16 


Eugene.      The    Bugene 
in  its  editorial  enUtled 


this  matter. 

tt  very  much,  because  I 

Bugene  Reglster-Ouard 
1  k  biood  bank  of  my  blood, 
which  it  has  d  awn  over  the  years  with 
its  erltieal  pen  la  it  dipped  that  pen  into 
my  blood  strea:  a  from  time  to  time.  It 
must  have  qui «  a  blood  bank  of  my 
I  am  d(  eply  moved;  and  I  would 
be  less  than  ap  nredative  if  I  did  not  say 
thanks  to  the  E  igene  Register-Ouard. 
I  haw  not  k  iked  over  the  list  of  edi- 

of  the  Register-Quard. 
a  new  one.  However, 
new  or  old.  I  sbpredate  very  much  the 
longHlelayed  support  which  I  am  now 
receiving  frooi  the  Eugene  Register- 
Ouard.  at  least  on  one  subject  There- 
fore. I  ask  una  almous  consent  that  the 
edttortal  may  I  e  printed  In  the  Rscou 
at  this  point  n  my  remarks.  I  hope 
the  editorial  wi  II  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ttw  Prei  Ident. 


There  betng  i  k>  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to 
as  follows 


)e  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
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quarten,  power 
bida  for  varloaa 
only   S4M.000. 
many    aeparatcl] 
rompfmimte. 


'■  three  dally  newspapers, 
to  keep  a  qwdal  as 

at  the  political  neck  of 
kioasc.  sometimes  for  good 
often  for  highly  question- 
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station  "co\ild  well  cost 
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because  Moasa  recently 
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at  auction  last  week 
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he  not 
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erred,  and  badly,  when 
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buy — and  transfer  to  prl- 
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Seaator  Mbaaa  would  not  have 
Interest  had  he  not  tried, 
continuing  to  try,  to  inter- 
agency In  taking  over  and 
bf  Tongue  Point.    At  worst, 
84  oator's  gambit  will  coet  the 
titan  half  a  million  dollars, 
in  getting  Tongue  Point 
operation  as  a  Peace  Corps 
<v   some   other   Important 
Fi  deral  operations  for  which 
m  ight  otherwise  have  to  be 
hi  ,ve  saved  U5.  taxpayers  a 
ops.    And.  he  will  have  bene- 
prcMnotlng  additional  eoo- 
tazas  paid  from  this  State 
ti^snry.    In  this  last  regud. 
'.  has  at  times  been  crltl- 


Itnlf, 

dlsp  roportlonately 

Sam  makes 


meager   ez- 
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FOflEION  AID 


Mr.  MORSE. 


time  I  have  ba  n  discussing  the  foreign 


Mr.  President,  for  some 


aid  bill  in  a  series  of  almost  dally 
speeches.  I  have  been  pointing  out  that 
the  foreign  afcl  bill  should  be  analysed 
item  by  item,  money  request  by  money 
request,  and  country  by  coimtry.  In  re- 
spect to  the  latter  type  of  analysis,  I 
believe  the  record  of  each  country  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  a  large  beneficiary 
imder  the  new  foreign  aid  bill  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate.  We 
should  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  record 
of  these  coimtrles  justifies  the  aid  the 
administration  proposes  to  them. 

In  some  of  my  speeches  I  have  already 
referred  to  that  group  of  nations  receiv- 
ing large  siims  of  aid  for  the  reason  of 
their  location  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  I  refer  to  such  coun- 
tries as  Pakistan,  Taiwan,  and  Korea. 

Today  I  wish  to  make  some  further 
comments  on  Turkey. 

Earlier  in  my  comments  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  alluded  to  the  shortcomings 
and  fallacies  of  our  aid  program  in 
Turkey. 

Those  comments,  however,  were  gen- 
eral and  were  directed  to  the  purposes 
of  our  aid  program,  rather  than  to  its 
specific  details. 

Today,  I  want  to  raise  more  specific 
questions,  based  on  a  memorandum  fur- 
nished me  by  one  American  from  the 
academic  community  who  has  studied 
our  program  there.  He  is  Professor  Alex 
N.  Dragnich  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
His  memorandum  outlines  his  own  find- 
ings and  observations  of  our  aid  to 
Turkey. 

First,  the  question  deserves  to  be  asked 
of  whether  Turkey  is  able  to  absorb  the 
amount  of  aid  we  have  been  extending. 
It  is  said  that  our  AID  Administrators 
in  Turkey  admit  that  of  all  AID  projects 
there,  orily  10  percent  are  the  result  of 
initiative  coming  from  the  Turks. 

We  have  been  forcing  aid  on  them,  as 
we  have  been  doing  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  ought  to  stop.  It  should  have 
been  stopped  years  ago. 

In  my  Judgment  it  must  be  stopped 
this  year.  I  repeat,  as  I  have  said  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  other 
speeches  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  that  I 
believe  they  will  find  out  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  that  the  American  tax- 
payer will  demand  that  it  be  stopped. 

At  long  last,  thank  goodness,  this  has 
become  a  political  issue.  It  Is  now  im- 
derstood  by  the  American  taxpayer;  and 
the  politicians  will  have  to  render  an 
accounting  in  the  precincts  of  America, 
starting  now.  I  say  to  the  people  of 
America,  "If  the  politicians  are  not  will- 
ing to  vote  to  cut  the  bill  drastically, 
keep  them  at  home,  for,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, they  do  not  deserve  to  represent 
you  in  Congress." 

The  allegation  of  Professor  Dragnich 
that  we  are  really  imposing  much  aid  on 
Turkey  is  serious.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  our  ofBcials  in  charge  of  the  AID 
program  and  in  the  State  Department 
have  to  say  about  it.  If  Professor  Drag- 
nich is  wrong.  I  say  now  to  Mr.  Bell, 
head  of  AID,  and  Mr.  Rusk,  Secretary 
of  State,  "Give  me  a  memorandum,  and 
I  will  place  it  in  the  Congmbsional 
Rkcoro.  because  I  will  always  insist  that 
both  sides  of  an  issue  be  spread  on  the 


Rkcoro."  If  the  State  Department  and 
Mr.  Bell  have  any  answers  to  the  allega- 
tions of  Professor  Dragnich,  I  invite 
them,  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  to  give  me  forthwith  a 
memorandum  in  answer  to  the  allega- 
tions. I  will  see  to  it  that  they  re- 
ceive the  same  position  of  emphasis  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I  am  this 
afternoon  giving  to  the  criticisms  of 
Professor  Dragnich,  with  respect  to  our 
foreign  aid  program  for  Turkey. 

But  I  am  satisfled  that  this  condition 
is  widespread  enough  and  extensive 
enough,  even  if  it  does  not  always  reach 
the  proportion  of  90  percent  of  the  ini- 
tiative coming  from  us,  to  Justify  the 
amendment  I  suggested  to  the  Senate 
yesterday,  and  which  I  shall  press  upon 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
the  wrlteup  of  the  bill. 

My  proposal  would  be  to  terminate  all 
existing  aid  programs  by  June  30,  1965, 
and  provide  that  all  aid  extended  there- 
after could  only  be  at  the  request  of  the 
recipient.  Other  conditions  would  also 
be  spelled  out.  But  I  think  it  is  time 
we  put  an  end  to  the  policy  of  asking 
foreign  countries  what  kind  and  how 
much  aid  they  would  be  Interested  in 
having  from  us. 

A  second  problem  in  Turkey,  and  It 
is  certainly  related  to  the  first,  is  the 
apparent  serious  disadvantage  of  private 
industry  in  that  country.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  most  industrial  en- 
deavors there  are  state-owned  and  oper- 
ated. Many  of  their  operations  are  very 
uneconomic,  with  costs  of  production  far 
out  of  line  and  with  top-heavy  admin- 
istrative bui^aucracies. 

Yet  I  am  told  that  we  lend  63  percent 
of  the  local  currency  we  take  In  as  the 
result  of  our  aid  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment at  4  percent  Interest  and  that 
in  the  future  we  will  lend  it  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent.  I  am  also  told 
that  local  currencies  are  lent  to  U.S. 
businessmen  in  Turkey  at  7  percent  in- 
terest. If  this  differential  is  a  fact,  we 
are  perpetuating  ourselves  the  inelB- 
ciencles  of  these  state  enterprises. 

A  third  allegation  about  aid  in  Turkey 
is  that  it  suffers  from  Inflated  costs  and 
political  inspiration  for  many  of  the 
projects. 

Do  not  forget  that  Professor  Drag- 
nich is  an  American  professor  who  was 
sent  to  Turkey  to  teach,  on  a  leave-of- 
absence  arrangement,  and  that  he  has 
returned  to  this  country.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  presumption  of  objectivity  until 
there  is  a  successful  rebuttal  of  this  al- 
legation. 

In  the  memorandum  to  which  I  have 
referred,  he  indicates  that  construction 
contracts  often  go  to  the  highest,  rather 
than  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  that  pay- 
offs and  inflated  proflts  are  added  all 
along  the  line.  I  am  also  informed  that 
there  is  little  direct  Inspection  of  pi*oJ- 
ects  by  U.S.  officials.  He  quotes  one 
American  official  in  Turkey  as  saying 
that  the  UJ3.  persoimel  in  Turkey,  both 
civilian  and  military,  are  subject  to  the 
whims  of  their  Turkish  counterparts, 
and  if  they  are  critical  of  any  part  of 
the  aid  operation,  if  they  ask  too  many 
questions,  or  if  they  fail  to  support  the 
expenditure  of  UJ3.  dollars,  they  will  be 
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recaUed.  That  leaves  the  ImpUcaUon 
that  they  were  not  doing  a  good  job 
It  is  very  unfair  and  unjust  to  them 

Fourth,  it  would  appear  that  despite 
our  heavy  financial  and  militaiy  aid  to 
Turkey  and  parUcipatlon  in  two  alli- 
ances with  her,  Turkey  finds  it  more  ad- 
vantageous  to   take   advantage   of   the 
United  States  than  to  cooperate  with  us 
For  example,  I  understand  that  despite 
a  NATO  agreement  to  the  contrary  our 
defense  faciliUes  in  Turkey  are  taxed 
The  estimate  is  offered  that  we  have  paid 
about  $800,000  in  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
utilities  used  by  American  NATO  forces 
in  Turkey. 

I  thought— or  am  I  wrong.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—that what  we  sent  to  Turkey  was 
to  help  to  defend  Turkey  and  defend 
freedom  under  the  NATO  alliance 

It  is  also  pointed  out  in  the  memoran- 
dum that  the  Turks  charge  $9  for  each 
nonimmigrant  visa,  while  we  charge  the 
Turks  nothing. 

*J!,!l*7®  previously  said  that  there  is 

too  little  reciprocity  in  American  foreign 
'       MA%  vis-a-vls  the  United  States  and 

NATO.  If  anyone  thinks  that  I  was  mis- 
,     taken- and  this  is  an  argument  I  have 

made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 

f®*K®T^  ^*"  ^  ^«^  ™"ch  Interested 
in  having  an  explanation  of  the  failure 
of  France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the 
Lqw  Countries.  Great  Britahi,  and  now. 
•  iV^^^I'^^  extend  reciprocity  to  the 
United  States  on  one  economic  matter 
after  another,  and  also  hi  connection 
with  other  matters. 

«r^  I^SI^  f^^°^  allegation  is  that  we 
^^<^^®*l  ^  P*y  customs  on  Uie  com- 
modities brought  into  Turkey  under  the 
Am  program.    Specifically,  this  memo- 

f^l^  ^J^°^I  *  ^P°»^  that  the  con- 
tractor. World  Services  of  Pittsburgh 

i?  1  ^}^^  P^"'  "®»r  <*e  Black  Sea! 
SS^^^  ^  5*^  customs  duties  on  the 
E,nH^*?^  *,"^  machhiery  brought  in  to 
bufld  tiie  plant.  This  would  amount  to 
paying  taxes  on  our  own  aid. 
Of  course,  it  is  completelir  unjust,  but 

iur^*"**  ""*  ^""^  °'  examination  of 
our  aid  program  to  Turkey  for  which 
fee  senior  Senator  from  OiJgon  is  JS- 
ing.  In  other  histances  in  Turkey  we 
£fZ.**'P*'*""y  '■^'"^  aw  when  at- 
S?  ^^.  """^J^  ^  «>"ect  customs 
S^iVcv  tT^^  °"*^'  to  be  our  standard 
policy.  If  any  countiy  in  the  world  tries 
m.,*^^."^®"  ^  customs  duties  on 
mutua^  defense  facilities  and  aid  gwX 

S«i«®^'  i"*  ^^  *^°^^  «et  out.  All  we  w^ 
t?!Sf'  ^  ^^J°  ^^  admhiistration.ll 
putting  our  hands  into  fee  pockets  of 
fee^Amerlcan  taxpayers  and   cheatiiS 

lin?^^^h«*'*^  ^T®  ^  "^ay  ^^  on  the 
aid      ^i^SfiST^""*^  receiving  foreign 
over    ^hh!  s'"**^  Christinas  period  is 
th!«  J?*^?!,^"^  "°  'o"«er  should  play 
l^f^^  ?  ^"^  ^^aus,  but  should  pro- 
tect the  American  taxpayer  in  fee  Am 
program.    The  American  taxwIyerisnoJ 
an^fte^ifJ^;  ^"  >«<'tlorXrsJ^ti"on 
S^htlS^m^^""-   That  is  why  I  Shall 
of-ii       5  ^°^  program  to  a  finish.    I 
g?^  ''°k'p  "S?"*.  this  kind  Of  AID  pro- 
Sf^"  ^^  admhilstration  should  pro- 
f^iJS:*"'®"'  further  delay,  to  rei^ite 
w'T  *'!?«^'  '°^  the  heaSnJ^^I 
have  already  been  held  on  Uie  pro-am 
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show,  in  my  Judgment,  feat  it  is  in  need 
of     amendment.      Such     amendments 
ought  to  come  from  fee  administration 
and  quickly.    I  want  to  support  my  ad- 
mhilstration.   It  should  put  Senators  in 
a  position  where  feey  can  support  it 
-*?f^.  .'^"t   the  only  Democrat  who  is 
crlticizhig  the  aid  program— alfeough  I 
am  the  only  one  who  is  criticizing  it  so 
much  on  the  floor  of  fee  Senate.    But 
the  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
should  go  into  fee  cloakrooms  and  sit 
with  us  around  the  dhiner  tables  when 
this  subject  is  discussed.     They  would 
find  that  the  aid  biU  needs  to  be  re- 
drafted.    Senators  should   do  so  now 
rather  than  walk  into  the  Donnybrook 
hito  which  tiiey  will  walk  when  debate 
on  the  aid  bill  begins  on  the  floor  of 
fee  Senate,  and  with  which  feey  will 
be  faced  from  platforms  from  coast  to 
coast  in  the  weeks  ahead.    The  Ameri- 
can  taxpayers   are  mad— ttirough  and 
ferough-about  this  aid  bill;  and  feey 
^^  it  revised,  reformed,  and  ventilated, 
arid  feey  want  some  economy  written 

TJ;  .P.?  "^i^^  '^«*»as  come 
to  say  to  fee  benefldaries  under  fee 
aid  program.  "What  are  you  wiUing  to 

^nl.o'?\^  "^^^f"^  °^  y°"r  own  free- 
dom? After  all.  a  good  many  of  feem 
are  better  able  to  pay  for  fee  defeiSS 
of  their  own  freedom  than  tiie  United 
States  is;  and  feis  aid  bill  should  be 
cut  not  by  the  inadequate  amount  sug- 
g^ted  by  a  House  committee,  but  by  a 
";"^H«  of  25  percent,  which  means 

ter  aid  bill,  and  would  do  a  better  Job 

^Inli^nu^  *^°'^**  "'^  '^o^W  ^  more 
than  $1  bmion  were  taken  out  of  it.    In 

my     judgment,     such     action     would 

nwl££f''  ""^  P'^**^  and  fee  cause 
or  freedom  around  fee  world. 

«.?*  some  mstances,  apparently,  we  have 
refused  to  pay  Uie  aid  when  att^mpte  to 
coUect  customs  duties  were  made  I 
know  of  no  case  hi  which  an  exception 

iTav^^i"^-  B"tfeemem^'S^ 
I  have  received  hidlcates  tiiat  on  some 

to'C^y.^"  *^*^^  °^ade  such  paym^tl 

In  his  conclusion  drawn  from  fee  body 
of  his  memorandum.  Professor  Dragnich 
T^^""  '^l^^  »"thor.  Mahum?lS^3^ 
uJ^^.  ^^^  ^^  '^^'^  peasantebe: 
Ueve  ttiat  only  members  of  Uie  govern 

vT^T^  the  parliament  bTneflrfX 

« J[L^  ^  °^^  conclusion  from  our  aid 
m?Sr  f  V^''^^''  '^*t  we  have  pro- 
moted  only  fee  power  of  Uie  military 
l^V^  in^Turkey  to  seize  control  of  tS 
country.  I  see  Uttle  hnprovement  hi 
fee  economic  or  social  condition  of  fee 
Turkish  people.  There  is  evidence  feat 
the  military  establishment  hi  Turkey  is 
playhig  a  more  and  more  active  role  in 
ruimg  the  country. 
Certahily  Turkey  is  one  of  Uie  prhne 

o?3  rfonf  *  nation  hito  which  biUions 
or  our  doUars  have  been  poured  on  the 
Justiflcatlon  feat  because  Ke  lies  on  thi 
perimeter  of  fee  Communtet  bl^  Ve 
S'SD^SV''^'^w!5*°""ts  Of  monly 
to  support  her.    Turkey  is  also  a  prime 

expenditiire.  We  have  fee  least  to  show 
nn  f?^  "'Z''^^  "^^  P"t  hito  Uie  countriS 
on  the  perimeter.    In  neariv  everv  casT 
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fee  governments  we  are  supporthig  are 
undemocratic;  often  feey  lack  fee  sup- 
port of  feeh-  own  people;  Uiey  are  not 
much  hiterested  hi  hnprovhig  the  lot  of 
feeir  people,  so  long  as  fee  United  States 
supports  the  status  quo;  and  I  suspect 
that  if  any  real  pressure  is  put  on  them 
by  then-  Communist  neighbors,  feey  will 
quickly  collapse  unless  feey  are  defended 
directiy  and  on  the  spot  by  American 
military  forces. 

*t-/^  <Je^ense  which  commonly  is  made  of 
this  khid  of  aid  is  that  hi  the  age  of 
the  power  struggle  with  the  Communist 
countiles.  we  must  play  fee  game  with 
whatever  tools  we  have;  that  money  is 
one  of  the  tools  we  can  use  to  gam  Uie 
ends  of  American  foreign  policy;  Uiat 
feese  ends  are  not  necessarily  the  hn- 
provement of  economic  conditions  hi 
other  nations  or  their  progress  toward 
poUtlcal  freedom;  but  that  our  purpose 
w  only  the  frustration  of  Communist 
designs. 

Mr.  President,  fee  big  trouble  wife  this 
defense  is  feat  money  spent  hi  this  way 
still  does  not  do  the  job.  if  i  Uiought 
our  foreign  aid  program  hi  feese^- 
runeter  areas  would  reUeve  fee  United 

fn^  fn^f  ^V"^  ^  P"t  its  own  forces 
into  theh-  defense.  I  would  agree  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  But  I 
Uunk  the  evidence  is  to  Uie  contrary. 
That  is  why  I  thhik  it  is  time  for  some 
real  conditions  along  the  Unes  of  the 
proposal  I  made  yesterday  on  fee  Senate 
floor  to  be  put  hito  our  aid  program  in 
all  parts  of  fee  worid 

Secretary  Rusk.  Mr.  Bell,  of  AID,  and 
Mr.  McNamara.  of  fee  Pentagon  made 
an  exceedhigly  weak  case  for  any  such 
amounts  of  aid  to  Turkey  as  fe«^ewm. 

^,rh  2  ^"*'  ?:r*^^  °'  the  allegations 
such  as  feose  I  have  brought  out  feis 
afternoon  and  other  criticisms  of  our  aid 

SJSff  iLT^''*^^'  **»"t  which  I  have 
spoken  before. 


NATIONAL  CULTURAL  CENTER 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  a  speech  on  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center,  but  I  shall  not  deUver  it 
^f  ^*-  *u°P^  °'  the  speech  have  been 
f^?  J^  ^^/"^  Gallery;  but  I  ask  feat 
feey  be  held  until  fee  next  session  of  fee 
senate,  for  I  do  not  care  to  deUver  fee 
speech  at  so  late  an  hour. 

In  the  speech  I  have  set  forfe  my  views 
in  regard  to  fee  need  for  a  National  Cul- 
tural Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  I 
shall  ask  fee  leadership  of  the  Senate  to 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  deliver  this 
speech  at  an  early  hour  at  fee  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


WHY  BLAME  THE  REPUBLICANS? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  an  editorial  from  fee  Ports- 
moufe  Ohio  Thnes  of  July  6  entitied 

Always  Blame  fee  RepubUcans."  Many 
RepubUcans  to  the  Senate  have  fought 
assiduously  and  wiUi  as  great  determi- 
nation and  beUef  in  civil  rights  as  any- 
one else.  Yet  it  seems  feat  fee  attempt 
if  °?*^  °*ore  behig  made  to  place  fee 
burden  of  proposed  civil  rights  legisla- 
?J1?  ."vP^A^^  RepubUcans.  despite  fee 
fact  feat  fee  RepubUcans  hi  the  Senate 
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are  outntunbe-ed  by  Democrats  2  to  1. 
The  article  sti  tea— 


Tlierfr  ar»  87 
RapubUeaa 
break  a  flllliUBt^ 
Soutbam 
will  hava  to 
But  the  outlool : 
tbe  neoaaaary 


Senfttora. 


iDeoKxrata, 


Damocratte  Sanaton  and  S8 

It  takaa  07  votaa  to 

Wrltaig  off  the  2  doaen 

I,  needed  votea  for  cloture 

trom  the  party  of  Lincoln. 

U  not  too  encotiraging  for 

TOtea. 


GOP 


orne 


thi 


are 


What  would 
ing  that  for 
line  up  for  cldture 
rights?      The 
placed  upon 
Is  the  minorltr 
fact  that  we 
is  a  fact  that 
editorial,  by 
attempted  to 
the  R^ublicaii 
cornea  and  the 
the  Senate 
the  Republlca|i8 
more,  as  we 
there  are  no 
reject  either 
courts.UHr  liberties 
unanimous 
may  be  prints 
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be  wrong  about  demand- 

the  67  Democratic  votes 

and  line  up  for  civil 

bturden    should    not    be 

Republican  Party,  which 

party.    But  despite  the 

outnumbered  2  to  1.  it 

the  burden  again  is,  by 

recrimination,  by  speeches. 

le  placed  on  the  back  of 

Purty.    When  the  time 

chips  are  down,  I  assure 

the  United  States  that 

win  do  our  share  and 

have,  to  assure  Uiat 

class  citizens  in  any 

as  to  accommodations, 

in  our  coimtry.   I  ask 

that  the  editorial 

at  this  point  in  the 


alnrays 
«cond- 


coisent 


There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


no  obJecUtm,  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
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to  break  a 
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Democrata  are 
Negro  support 
paat  by  going 
give  no  credit 
them,  nor  la 
TOtari  bave  any 
either. 

Tet,  Southern 
groea  have  tvdl 
crata  keep  the 
Southern 
legislation. 

Can  Republican 
ing  to  help  the 
Ita  Jekyll-Hyde 
This  la  the 
for  Democratic 
faoea — one  for 
South. 


Richard  J.  Daley  waa 

plitform  at  a  rally  of  National 

(he  Advancement  of  Colored 

on  Independence  Day,  he 
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Mr.AIXOTT 
17.  and  more 
constant 


demaids 
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of  comment  that  could  be 

boas  of  one  of  the  coun- 

bastlons.    And  unfortu- 

kind  of  comment  that  can 

many  quartera  as  the  Dem- 

Ita  moment  of  truth  on 

righta. 

house  organ,  "News 

produced  this  twist  of  logic  on 


Democratic  Senators  and  33 

It  takea  67  votes  to 

Writing  off  the  two  dozen 

the  needed  votes  for 

to  come  from  the  party  of 

outlook  la  not  too  encour- 

Tj  OOP  votea." 

wrong  about  demanding 

votes  should  line  up 


Democratic 
fUiburter? 
Demc  cratic 


showdown.    NcMthem 

looping  to  win  even  stronger 

Ipan  they  have  had  in  the 

Negro  righta.     They  will 

Republicans  for  helping 

any  reason  to  think  Negro 

plans  to  hrip  Republicans 


Democrats  refuse  to  let  Ne- 

cj  tizenshlp.    Southern  Demo- 
]  >emocratic  party  in  power, 
will  block  civil  rtghts 
are  irreconcilable. 
be  blamed  for  not  want- 
Democratic  Party  continue 
apatence  in  national  poUtica? 
1  moment  of  truth 
eaders  who  have  had  two 
tyie  Ntnrth,  another  for  the 


Democrata 
Ther 


LIBERATION 

Mr.  President,  on  June 

rqcently.  In  nsponac  to  the 

of  the  administration 


that  the  Republicans  offer  a  concrete 
proposal  with  respect  to  Cuba,  we  have 
made  suggestions.  The  questions  which 
we  constantly  hear  are  as  follows:  What 
would  they  do?  What  is  their  plan?  I 
offered  a  plan  to  the  administration  and 
have  received  no  reply  from  it,  except 
one  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who,  I  must  say, 
avoided  the  questions  very  nicely  and  did 
not  come  to  grips  with  the  issues  I  pre- 
sented.   I  answered  that  statement. 

In  the  Pueblo  Chieftain  and  the  Pueblo 
Star  Journal  of  Pueblo.  Colo.,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  20,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hoag 
in  an  editorial  discussed  the  subject  very 
logically  and  clearly.  The  title  of  the 
editorial  Is  "Senator  ^s  m  • .  ^  Cuban  Lib- 
eration Polirv  Atten- 
tion." In  .  .u4iiunous  coiiseiiL  .  the 
editorial  may  be  printed  at  this  poini  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

ScNATca  Aixorr's  Cttbam  Libxration  Polict 
DzsEsvss  Stuoizd  ArrxMTiON 

Senator  Gordon  Allott,  of  Colorado,  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate  Monday  that  the  United 
Statea  make  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  in 
Cuba  available  as  the  site  for  the  creation 
and  recognition  of  a  free  Cuban  government. 
It  would  exist  only  until  such  time  as  the 
Cuban  people  in  a  general  election  would 
be  able  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  legis- 
lators. 

After  reviewing  the  developments  of  the 
last  a  years  during  which  time  the  United 
States  lost  its  hold  and  its  Influence  in  Cuba 
by  the  fiasco  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  also  by 
failing  to  follow  through  last  October  on 
getting  the  Communists,  their  specialists 
and  military  equipment  completely  out  of 
Cuba.  Senator  Allott  concludes  that  the 
Congress  should  initiate  consideration  of 
what  to  do  about  Cuba  in  the  absence  of 
executive  leadership. 

Senator  Aixott  quotes  the  words  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee's Interim  Report  on  Cuban  Military 
Btilldup  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Cuba  U 
"an  advance  Soviet  base  for  subversive,  rev- 
olutionary, and  agitational  activities  in  the 
Western  Hemlq>here  and  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity to  export  agents,  funds,  arms,  am- 
munition and  propaganda  throughout  Latin 
America."  The  subcommittee  report  con- 
cludes: "This  evil  threat  must  be  ellrainated 
at  an  early  date." 

Senator  Aixorr  points  out  that  Cubans, 
who  are  dedicated  and  ready  to  spearhead 
liberation,  must  have  U.S.  encoxiragement 
and  support.  They  must  have  a  home  for 
their  government.  This  should  be  on  Cuban 
soil  and  the  "Naval  Station  at  Guantanamo 
Bay  is  perfectly  located  to  become  a  free 
Cuban  outpost  upon  the  very  Island  of  Cuba. 
It  can  serve  as  a  moral  raUylng  point  for  all 
Cuban  patriots.  It  is  exactly  what  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  operation  was  meant  to  secxire;  a 
territorial  beachhead  on  Cuban  soil,  place 
fc»-  a  seat  of  government  for  provisional  of- 
flciala  upon  the  very  sands  of  their  home- 
land, and  a  focus  for  eventual  liberation 
operations." 

The  use  of  Guantanamo  for  the  free  Cu- 
iMin  government  under  their  1940  Constitu- 
tion would  also  be  in  full  recognition  of  oxir 
treaty  rights  and  our  perpetual  leasehold. 
Senator  Aixott  explained. 

Develoinnent  of  the  proposal  would  be 
dcme  with  the  "fullest  poaslble  collaboration 
and  aupport  of  the  Organiaatlon  oC  American 
Statea  in  recognizing  an  interim  government, 
in  branding  the  Castro  Commtmista  a  regime 
of  usurpers,  and  in  training  the  nucletis  of  a 
free  Cuban  army." 


Cuban  liberation  should  be  the  core  ot 
our  policy  and  not  the  indefinable  and  in- 
effective coiirse  we  have  been  following  in 
recent  years. 

Senator  Allott  recognizes  that  such  a  step 
has  inherent  legal  problems  and  that  there 
win  be  accustations  of  "warmongering." 
There  will  be  dire  threate  about  "escalating" 
the  crisis  and  blustering  warnings  about 
"rocking  the  boat." 

But  "this  is  precisely  the  time  when  the 
boat  needs  rocking — right  on  out  of  the 
shoals  of  procrastination  and  indecision." 
We  can  no  longer  afford  "to  permit  this  ad- 
vance base  of  Communist  imperialism  to 
harden  into  a  permanent  enemy  outpost 
t>arely  beyond  our  own  mainland.  These  are 
the  realities  of  an  intolerable  situation.  Our 
purposes  are  entirely   honorable." 

His  proposal,  without  question,  deserves 
the  studied  attention  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  Chief  Executive,  as  well  as 
the  Congress.  We  must  get  our  ship  of  free- 
dom off  the  shoals  where  it  has  been  washed 
because  of  inept  leadership. 


POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  experience  of  all  who  en- 
gage in  politics  when  we  go  home  to  en- 
counter people  who  are  frustrated  with 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  failure  of 
our  country  to  achieve  our  goals  in  many 
ways.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  arti- 
cles I  have  seen  in  a  long  time  was  writ- 
ten by  Frank  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  residing  in  Leadville, 
Colo.  Mr.  Brown  has  written  an  editorial 
for  the  Colorado  Episcopalian.  Among 
other  things,  he  said: 

The  basic  reason  for  both  forms  of  in- 
activity is.  I  believe,  a  lack  of  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  the  issues  Involved, 
whether  from  an  absence  of  opportunity  to 
learn,  a  self -induced  lethargy  and  ignorance, 
or  a  develof>ed  preoccupation  with  inaterlal 
things  and  creature  comforts.  Except  for 
the  infant  or  young  child,  I  cannot  accept 
the  proposition  that  people  have  njn  had 
an  exposure  to  the  issues  at  stake.  Cer- 
tainly, if  one  has  had  the  opportunity,  and 
ignored  or  rejected  it.  then  the  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  are  his  and  his  alone. 

In  conclusion  he  said : 

We  can  hardly  whimper  Justifiably  at  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  now  necessary  to  do 
something  about  the  conduct  of  oxir  Gov- 
ernment when  Christians  at  one  time  had 
to  be  lion  fodder  to  do  something  about  it. 

Life  is  politics.  Anytime  anyone  tries  to 
do  anything  about  anything  with  more  than 
Just  themselves  involved,  they  are  in  poli- 
tics. Influencing  a  course  of  action.  TO  the 
extent  that  it  is  "meaay"  or  "dirty,"  is  only 
a  reflection  of  the  frailties  of  the  human 
participants,  and  these  frailties  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  activities  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment. You  can't  do  much  to  Influence  a 
football  game  Just  sitting  in  the  grandstand, 
and  they  don't  call  off  the  game  Just  l>e- 
cause  the  field  is  muddy. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  reading  of  this  very  thought- 
ful editorial  by  Frank  F.  Brown,  Jr.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pxinted  In  the  Rccors, 
as  follows: 

Political  Pabticipation  Ueoed 
(By  Frank  P.  Brown,  Jr.) 

When  I  hear  a  person  excusing  himself 
from  pctfticlpating  in  political  activity  with  ^ 


( 
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a  comment  such  as  "politics  is  too  dirty  for 
me,"  I  find  myself  yielding  to  the  frail  hu- 
man emotions  of  annoyance,  disgust,  and 
even  anger.  Such  a  comment  is  very  similar 
to  ratlonallzaUons  pec^le  make  to  excxise 
themselves  from  worshiping  God  because 
they  feel  some  one  or  more  members  of  the 
congregation  have  a  particular  sin  which 
they  apparenUy  feel  might  cast  a  shadow  on 
their  own  unblemished  character. 

Both  situations  of  coiu-se  Involve  readily 
transparent        rationalizations — statements 
giving  a  supposedly  acceptable   reason  for 
avoiding  a  course  of  conduct  one  does  not 
wish  to  pursue  for  another  reason,  the  real 
one,  which  in  his  mind  is  not  acceptable. 
It  would  be  highly  damaging  to  the  ego,  for 
example,  overtly  to  admit  that  one  did  not 
go  to  church  because  they'd  rather  sleep  or 
fish— or  ski— and  it  Is  Just  as  ego  damaging 
to  admit  that  becoming  Informed  on  politi- 
cal lAues  or  candidates  or  ringing  doorbells 
to  get  out  the  vote  requires  more  effort  than 
one  desires  to  put  forth.    The  risks.  I  submit 
in  both  forms  of  rationalisation  are  great- 
in  the  one  U  loss  of  one's  soul  and  salva- 
tion, and  in  the  other  is  the  loss  of  one's 
rights  and  freedoms. 

The  basic  reason  for  both  forms  of  In- 
activity is.  I  believe,  a  lack  of  awareness  of 
the    importance    of    the    Issues    Involved, 
whether  frtMn  an  absence  of  opportunity  to 
learn,  a  self -induced  lethargy  and  Igncwance. 
or  a  developed  preoccupaUon  with  material 
things  and   <»eature  comforts.     Except  for 
the  Infant  or  young  child,  I  cannot  accept 
the  proposition  that  people  have  not  had 
an  exposwe   to  the  Issues   at  stake.     Cer- 
tainly, if  one  has  had  the  opportunity,  and 
ignored  or  rejected  it,  then   the  responsl- 
bUlty  for  the  consequences  are  hU  and  his 
alone.    In   the   case   of   religion,   one's   ac- 
tions in  endangering  hU  own  salvation  can- 
not endanger  another,  but  in  politics  this 
is  not  true— one's  lack  of  action  can  affect 
the  rights  of  many,  and  such  a  disregard  of 
responslbUlty  may  in  Itself  be  a  breach  of 
moral  conduct.  ^^ 

.f-Y^*J"  Po"*»c8?  Let's  start  with  Web- 
ster: Of  or  pertaining  to  the  conduct  o* 
^u?^*!"*'  .°L"  pertaining  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  rlghU  and  privUegee  or  the  In- 
fluence by  which  the  individuals  of  a  State 
•Mk  to  determine  or  control  its  public  pol- 

As  Chrtetians.  I'm  sure  there  la  not  one 
among  us  who  would  deny  we  have  the  duty 

Hi/^?*^  "*•  ^°"^  °'  °^  "»<»  advanci^ 
lUs  Kingdom.  I  do  not  recaU  anything^ 
the  Bible  or  religious  teaching  tlirw^uld 
circumscribe  our  efforts  to  the  quiet  and 
■eeure  cloisters  of  our  parish  house  or  any 
other  aimilarly  aafe  and  secure  habitation 
away  from  the  rough  and  tumble  reality  of 
human  exiatenoe.  in  fact,  I  recall  wJrds 
like  "Go  forth,"  which  He  commanded,  which 
would  indicate  we  are  to  do  aU  We  oS 
whenever  and  wherever  ^^ 

The  BibUcal  story  of  Uie  talenU  has  much 

r^lS^i  Zt^^.  ^'^-  "•  °'  courae  aS 
realize  is  bad.  but  Just  holding  them  static 
U  no  accomplishment-we  are  to  use  Sem 
We  are  certainly  not  doing  much  to  work 
ood  s  wiU,  "on  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven  "  if 
we  consider  our  practice  of  religion  onir  a 

S«^'  P'*?**  '*^^'  "  Just  a  l!SoS2n! 
Sunday  exercise.     We  are  not  "going  forth- 

Sie  ^^?«'  ''°'°*  anything  to  tofluence 
tbe  compoaiUon  or  actlvltlea  of  onr  govern. 

SSv  S  *i  H*  •**  "'^  »»y  ^°*  caring.*^. 
n^L  ^  <»«nocraUc  aociety.  wWi  a  re- 
publican  form   ot  government   we   hawi   a 

rVnd 'Shis  ??  T^  '^^^  "^  g^veSTent 
meitH  .  **  it  does,  -me  government  U 
w«^  '  oonvwuwit  vdilcle  Uinnigh  which 
wegovem  our  aflUn  and  la  neceakry  oSv 
5*^"»«  "f  tha  abear  nmnbar  TSS!^dS2 
SlVwwS"*''*^  complexity  oTSUSS! 
•nips  which  oumntly  asista.    Whan  then  u 
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only  one  person,  he  can  manage  his  affairs- 
when  there  ara  two.  u  both  are  equal,  they 
must  Jointly  share  the  management  of  their 
affairs;  and  as  their  members  Increase,  they 
must  delegate  thia  management  throog^h  the 
sheer  technical  reqxiirements  of  communi- 
cation. 

The  Government  then,  even  in  this  area  of 
decreasing  Individual  influence,  is  in  reaUty 
us,  managing  our  own  affairs.  What  it  is 
how  it  is  composed,  and  what  it  does  is  a 
reflection  of  ourselves.  To  the  extent  we 
have  opportunity  to  exert  Influence,  however 
smau.  Its  actions  are  ours,  its  sins  are  otot 
And  having  opportunity,  and  not  exercising 
it.  we  have  sinned  twice— once  by  not  1^ 
ing  avaUed  ourselves  of  a  talent  we  possess 
and  once  in  having  perhaps  contributed  to 
a  wrong  by  our  inaction. 

Our  guilt  of  nonpartlcipatlon  in  poliUca 
(the  Influencing  of  the  composition  or  ac- 
tivities of  Government)  is  not  mitigated  with 
tne  fact  that  the  extent  of  our  Influential 
participation  is  less  than  what  it  was  in 
Lincoln's  or  Teddy  Roosevelt's  era.  To  the 
extent  that  our  disinterest  and  lethargy  and 
Inaction  have  contributed  to  the  wanin*  of 
the  individual  as  a  force  in  society.  ourguUt 
Is  increased.  • 

Nor  will  we  be  Judged  less  harshly  because 
participation  is  more  difficult  or  seems  to  re- 
quire more  endiirance.  more  effort,  or  sacri- 
fice—if anything,  the  difflculUes  only  meas- 
ure our  sincerity  and  devotion.  We  can 
hardly  whimper  Justlflably  at  the  efforts  and 
sacrlflcw  now  necessary  to  do  something 
about  the  conduct  of  our  Government  wheS 
Christians  at  one  time  had  to  be  Uon  fodder 
to  do  something  about  it.  "«~« 

Ute  Is  pontics.     Any  time  anyone  tries  to 

?,Lf  ^h^^^,  ^^,"*  ^°y«^»°8  With  more  than 
Just  themselves  involved,  they  are  in  politics 

t^?1?^'°?*°°^^<"»<=«o°-  TothHxtent 
that  it  is  "messy  or  "dirty,"  is  only  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  frautles  of  the  humaJ  pSSS- 
pants  and  these  fraUUes  are  not  pecSar  to 

rin.»  H^  "^*i^  *^  ^  Governi^t.  T<m 
can  t  do  much  to  influence  a  footbaU  eame 
just  sltung  in  the  grandstand,  and  liTy  ST-? 

Sid^  ^*°'*  ^"^  *'^"*  *^«  *«w  ^ 

Our  responaibiUty  and  the  risks  of  shirking 
it  are  clear.  At  the  laat  day.  it  wfflnotb! 
us  Who  Will  Judge  our  raUoikukucli 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Cbaplatn.Rey.Bemard  Braskamp. 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  liaster's  Golden  Rule:  Matthew 
7:  12:  Therefore  aU  thingt  whaUoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do 
ye  even  so  to  them. 

Almighty  God,   in   these   days  when 
our  democracy  is  being  severely  tried 
may  we  have  the  faith  and  courage  to 
beUeve  that  better  times  are  coming,  for 
we  trust  in  Thee.  -"*-*• 

Grant  that  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  our  RepubUc  may  be  in  accord  with 
the  democracy  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
may  they  include  all  the  members  of  our 
social  order. 

Inspire  our  minds  and  hearts  to  go  out 
with  enthusiasm  to  proclaim  and  prac- 
tice that  equality  of  opportunity  which 
will  give  aU  our  citliiens  a  chance  to 
achieve  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
more  abundant  life. 

Show  us  how  we  may  gain  greater  na- 
Uonal  unity  and  may  the  Lords  Golden 

f  ulflUed  when  all  men  shall  become  one 
nal^**"  *^<*  the  Master  art  one.  eter- 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 
JULY  18 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  If  there 
w  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  move.  pmSJSt  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 

?s^^ss?ir^"«'^»«*-««- 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o  dock  and  17  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  untU  Thursday,  July  18    1963 
at  12  o'clock  meridian.         "^  *••  ^'^^• 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bUl  of  the 
foltowin*  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

^f\l^'Jt  *^  ***  promote  the  eonservaUon 
of  the  Nation's  wildUfe  reaouroas  on  the 
Paciflc  flyway  in  the  Tule  Lake.  Lower 
^amath.  Upper  Klamath,  and  Clear  Lake 
WUdllfe  Refuges  in  Oregon  and  CalifomU 
^d  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the 
Klamath  reclamation  project. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  16,  1963: 

Trx  JmnciAKT 

TM^!^^^}'  **«««^*«.  of  minois.  to  be  ua 
Dtatrict  Judge  for  the  Northern  bisWct  of 
nunols  vice  Julius  H.  Miner,  deceawd^ 
In  trk  Coast  Ouaas 

Tbe  following  U.S.  Coast  Guard  officers  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  rank Sm?ad! 
miral  in  the  U.8.  Coast  Guard-  "^»« 

Capt.  George  D.  Synon 

Capt.  John  B.  Gran 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OP  EZPRE8- 
SIONOF  SORROW  ON  THE  PART 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE8  UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS 
HOLINESS  POPE  JOHN  xviif 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

lUi.  Vaticamo.  u.  Jul^  g,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Johk  W.  McCoaiCACK. 
speaker   of  the   House   of   Representatives 
^o^  of  Representatives.   Washington. 

HoKOBABLK  Sb:  The  House  of  Repreaenta- 
Wves  Of  the  United  SUtes  of  AmSca.  o^ 
whoee  proceedings  you  preside,  has  passed, 
on  June  4,  1968.  a  'resolution  of  Wirow 
i^^/'i^SS."**  **~"*  "^  ™*  Holinees  Pope 
i^^^  *^Py  "^  ^^"^^  I  *»*»•  receivid 
^rogfh  the  good  offices  of  the  Department 

♦J*  *^,  *^  "*y  honorwl  tfiity  to  submit 
thJ.  ra«,IuUon  to  Hla  Holtoaa.  lip,  Pi«,  vJ 
who,  waimiy  apprwdattva  oT  the  aenthnents 
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whleta 
dteveto 
that  yov 

tMNOf  tlM 

fulfor  thla 
death  o(  bl* 
hto  eordtel 
of  the 

I  vlUlnffly 
yoa  of  my 
resard.  and 


TRIBUTE 
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July  16 


1963 


Its  ptepeeal  and  i^iproTal. 

you.  etr,  and  to  request 

Inform  the  honorable  liem- 

;  that  he  la  elnoerely  grate- 

of  aorrow  on  the 

and  would  ooovey 

to  each  Bepreeentatlve 


lae  the  opportunity  to  aeeure 
tlments  of  high  esteem  and 
remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  O.  Cabbcnai.  Ckognaki. 


TO     THE      HONORABLE 
CARL  VINSON 


ALBERT. 


Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
Moaent  to  address  the  House 
and  extend  my  remarks. 
Is  tho-e  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


revile 
SPEAKER. 


Mr 

and  to 
The 
to' the 

(Mdahoma? 

There  wa  i  no  objection.     ^ 

Mr.  ALB]  31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  this 
body.  Thli  is  ChXL  Vinson  day.  Today 
the  distil  guished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  beomes  the  dean  of  deans  of 
the  HOoae  o '  Representatives.  The  great 
chairman  cf  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  ha  i  broken  the  all-time  record 
tot  service  n  this  Hoiise.  His  48  years, 
8  months  ind  13  days  of  continuous 
service  toda  f  surpassed  that  of  the  great, 
late  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honor- 
able Sam  ]  Laybum,  of  Texas.  Hence- 
forth, with  each  passing  day.  the  gen- 
tleman fro  a  Georgia  will  be  eclipsing 
his  own  m  ^tchless  record.  Along  with 
every  Mem  >er  of  this  body  I  extend  to 
the  gentlem  %n  my  warmest  and  sincerest 
heartfelt  co  igratulations.  His  service  in 
the  House  s  an  inspiration  to  his  col- 
leagues anc  a  blessing  to  this  body  and 
to  the  couniy. 

Mr.  I^Teflker,  important  as  seni(Mity 
la  In  Cong]  ess  or  elsewhere,  its  deeper 
connotation  s  are  well  worth  examining. 
Mr.  Vnracw  has  r^resented  the  Sixth 
District  of  C3eorgia  for  close  to  half  a 
century.  '  ^venty-five  times  he  has 
irtaeed  his  i  ecord  on  the  line  for  exam- 
ination by  1  is  constituents.  Twenty-five 
times  they  have  approved  his  steward- 
ship and  rstumed  him  to  the  House. 
Both  his  CO  istltuents  and  his  colleagues 
know  the  s  se  and  Bcape  of  the  talents 
o<  this  grea ;  man.  His  repeated  reelec- 
tlona  are  n  >t  only  a  tribute  to  himself 
but,  in  the  words  of  the  Speaker  at  his 
press  0(mference  yesterday,  they  are  a 
tribute  to  tl  te  intelligence  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  th4  people  of  his  congressional 
district. 

The  gen 
the  House 
legislature 
1914  and 
that  time. 
House,  a  f 
and  aerviee 
tothethen 
tee  and  by 
and 

mittee  on 
lnhla29th 
tee 
other 
tory  of 
record. 


subseqiently 


cbalrmjin 
comoittee 
thii 


t  eman  from  Georgia  came  to 
ifter  service  in  the  Georgia 
ind  on  the  bench.    It  was 
was  only  30  years  old  at 
4he  youngest  Member  of  the 
r^shman  in  terms  of  both  age 
In  1917  he  was  assigned 
louse  Naval  Affairs  COmmlt- 
1931  became  its  chairman 
chairman  of  the  Com- 
i  jrmed  Services.    He  is  now 
rear  of  service  as  a  commit- 
So  far  as  I  know,  no 
chairman  in  the  his- 
House  has  a  comparable 


After  46  years  his  military  expertise 
is  such  that  it  makes  every  Defense 
Secretary  wish  for  a  good  refresher 
course.  His  encyclopedic  knowledge  of 
strategy,  tactics,  and  weapons  is  noth- 
ing short  of  phenomenal. 

Chairman  Vdison  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  Nation's  defense  program 
throughout  foiu*  decades  encompassing 
two  world  wars,  the  Korean  conflict, 
nimierous  police  actions,  and  a  long  and 
protracted  cold  war. 

In  World  War  n  he  shouldered  the 
very  heavy  responsibility  of  gauging  the 
country's  military  needs,  of  providing  the 
trained  men  and  weapons  needed  to  in- 
sure the  national  security,  guided  by  his 
firm  conviction  that  c>eace  must  rest 
firmly  on  the  foundation  of  military 
preparedness. 

In  the  1920's  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  voted  for  the  creation  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  In  the  1930's  he  was 
Instrumental  in  launching  our  first  two- 
ocean  Navy.  Before  Pearl  Harbor  he 
battled  for  funds  to  train  pilots,  to  con- 
struct aircraft  and  air  bases.  In  post 
World  War  n  he  fought  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  strategic  bomber,  the 
stockpiling  of  nuclear-armed  missiles 
and  the  strategic  assignment  of  nuclear 
submarines  in  case  of  enemy  attack.  He 
has  played  a  major  role  in  increasing  our 
Army  combat  divisions,  our  Air  Force 
tactical  wings,  in  bolstering  the  VS.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  in  adding  to  our  Army  spe- 
cial guerrilla  action  forces.  We  have 
him  to  thank  for  better  trained,  better 
equipped  troops,  and  increased  missile 
production. 

Chairman  Vinson's  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  turns  out  the  most 
prodigious  volume  of  legislation,  bills 
which  are  almost  never  defeated  on  the 
floor.  These  significant  measures  shape 
UJS.  defense  strategy  and  posture. 

Tet  the  weight  of  his  obligations  to  the 
national  defense  have  never  caused  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  to  lose  touch 
with  his  district. 

The  problem  of  those  whom  he  repre- 
sents are  close  to  his  heart;  their  solu- 
tion is  his  first  thought,  and  his  service 
to  his  constituents  is  his  primary  con- 
cern. 

Chairman  Vinson's  soaring  prestige 
has  been  built  on  the  solid  rock  of  long 
and  capable  service.  Its  composition 
is  his  faultless  integrity,  great  skill,  in- 
depth  understanding  of  the  legislative 
process,  and  the  wisdom  acquired 
through  half  a  century  of  awesome 
responsibility. 

The  honor  we  pay  him  Is  coupled  with 
the  warmest  affection.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  been  to  me  personally 
an  inspiration,  a  kindly  mentor,  and  an 
Invaluable  friend.  I  extend  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  House  my  personal 
congratulations  upon  adding  another 
star  to  his  already  crowded  roster  of  ac- 
complishments. I  join  every  Member 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  wishing 
him  many  more  years  of  useful  service 
to  this  House,  to  his  constituents,  and  to 
his  country. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  in  his  usual  fash- 
ion has  spoken  so  eloquently  and  so  well 
of  our  colleague,  Cau.  Vinson,  that  there 
Is  very  little  that  any  one  of  us  might 
add.  However.  I  certainly  want  to  Join 
in  what  he  has  said  and  to  say  for  my- 
self, and  I  am  sure  for  all  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  his  last  statement, 
in  which  he  wishes  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  well  through  the  years  to  come, 
is  seconded  by  all  of  us. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  spoke 
of  the  very  obvious  affection  which  the 
people  of  the  Georgia  district  who  sent 
Cahl  Vinson  here  and  who  have  kept 
him  here  through  the  years,  have  for 
him.  Obviously,  as  I  say.  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  reelected  from  time  to  time 
speaks  for  Itself  but,  beyond  that.  I  would 
say  for  myself,  and  again  may  I  say  I 
am  sure  for  my  colleagues  on  this  side, 
that  Carl  Vinson  has  earned  the  respect 
and  the  admiration  of  all  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  him  here. 
He  has  certainly  become  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  experts  on  military  affairs 
that  the  country  has  ever  seen.  I  have 
felt  that  his  service  and  experience  and 
that  of  the  others  who  have  served  (m 
the  committees  once  known  as  Military 
Affairs  and  Naval  Affairs,  and  now 
merged  as  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  have  contributed  immensely  to 
the  continuity,  the  greatness,  the  prog- 
ress, and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Beyond  this  I  Just  want  to  say  a  per- 
sonal word  for  Carl  Vinson.  There  have 
been  times  when  I  have  come  to  him  on 
matters  of  great  personal  concern  to  me 
and  to  my  constituents  and  to  the  peo- 
ple I  have  represented.  Always  have  I 
found  him  to  be  as  imderstanding  and 
helpful,  as  anyone  could  possibly  be. 
That  I  have  appreciated. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  join  in 
tills  expression  of  thanks  that  we  have 
had  Carl  Vinson  here  with  us,  and  to 
wish  for  him  long  and  continued  service 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bocosl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  I  can  add  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  am  certain  that  the  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  be  cataloged  in  the  Record 
by  many  who  speak  here  today.  It  Is  a 
record  that  well  may  stand  as  long  as 
this  Republic. 

I  should  like  to  add  only  a  few  per- 
sonal observations. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has 
the  gentleman  fnmi  Georgia  been  the 
guiding  light  in  building  the  strongest 
might  that  any  nation  has  ever  had  in 
its  armed  forces,  but  he  has  also  built 
an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  an  Air  Force  with 
the  finest  morale  that  Armed  Forces 
have  ever  had,  because  he  has  been 
aware  of  the  human  problems  confronted 
by  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  our 
Armed  Forces. 


Second  I  should  like  to  compliment 
him  on  his  humanity,  on  his  deep  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  people. 
That  is  why  his  interest  has  ranged  far 
beyond  the  military. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  some  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  here  have 
found  him  always  in  the  forefront  of 
progressive  legislation  on  matters  that  he 
considers  vital  to  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people:  conservation  measures,  flood 
control,  highway  building,  housing,  and 
farm  legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  Carl  Vinson  is  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  today  he  establishes 
a  new  record  for  service,  he  Invariably 
through  the  years  has  maintained  his  in- 
terest in  the  future,  in  young  people.  As 
we  grow  old  some  of  us  are  Inclined  to 
look  backward,  to  be  nostalgic,  to  talk 
about  the  "good  old  days."  I  have  never 
heard  Carl  Vinson  talk  about  the  "good 
old  days."  I  have  always  seen  him  look- 
ing forward  to  the  future  with  confi- 
dence. 

Just  the  other  day  my  wife  told  me 
that  she  happened  to  be  In  a  grocery 
store  in  Chevy  Chase  and  whom  should 
she  see  there,  shopping,  with  a  youngster 
about  3  or  4,  but  our  distlngxUshed  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
There  he  was,  going  through,  with  a  cart, 
with  a  youngster  on  the  upper  deck  of  It 
so  to  speak,  talking  to  the  child  with  the 
same  humanity  that  he  has  shown  to 
the  younger  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  come  here  during  his  years. 

The  British  parliamentarian  who  holds 
the  record  for  length  of  service  is  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
the  Honorable  Winston  Churchill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  words  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  commenting  on  his  predeces- 
sor as  prime  minister,  are  appropriate  at 
this  moment.   Mr.  Churchill  said  this: 


At  the  lychgate  we  may  all  pass  our  own 
conduct  and  our  own  Judgments  under  a 
searching  review.  It  is  not  given  to  human 
beings,  happily  for  them,  for  otherwise  life 
would  be  intolerable,  to  foresee  or  to  predict 
to  any  large  extent  the  unfolding  course  of 
events. 

In  one  phase  men  seem  to  have  been  right 
to  another  they  seem  to  have  been  wrong. 
Then  again,  a  few  years  later,  when  the  per- 
spective of  time  has  lengthened,  aU  stands 
in  a  different  setUng.  There  Is  a  new  propor- 
tion.   There  Is  another  scale  of  values 

History  with  Its  flickering  lamp  stumbles 
along  the  traU  of  the  past,  trying  to  recon- 
struct Its  scenes,  to  revise  Its  echoes,  and 
wndle  with  pale  gleams  the  passion  of  for- 
nier  days. 

What  Is  the  worth  of  all  this? 

The  only  guide  to  a  man  is  his  conscience- 
the  only  shield  to  his  memory  Is  the  rectll 
tude  and  sincerity  of  his  actions.  It  is  very 
imprudent  to  walk  through  life  without  this 
smeid.  because  we  are  so  often  mocked  by  the 
lahure  of  our  hopes  and  the  upsetting  of 
our  calculations:  but  with  thU  shield,  how- 
ever the  fates  may  play,  we  march  always  in 
tne  ranks  of  honour. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  has 
marched  always  in  the  ranks  of  honor. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  whip,  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
f«rvices.  and  a  long-time  coUeague  of 
we  chairman  of  that  committee. 


Mr,  Al^aros.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  our 
coUeague  from  Geoi^:la  on  today  having 
broken  a  record.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  records  are  made  only  to  be  broken. 
Tills  is  one  such  instance.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
done  what  no  other  Individual  has  ac- 
complished; he  has  served  in  this  great 
legislative  body  longer  than  any  other 
person.  What  a  wonderful  record  that 
is. 

There  must  surely  be  a  very  satisfying 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  our  chairman  to 
know  he  has  served  so  long  in  this  great 
deliberative  body.  The  uncertainties 
and  vicissitudes  of  life  and  politics  being 
what  they  are  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
anyone  could  serve  in  this  body  for  50 
years.  If  I  were  to  express  a  hope  today, 
I  would  that  my  great  chairman  could 
be  privileged  to  stay  here  another  50 
years. 

Ever  since  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  was  passed  and  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  serving  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Many  times 
I  have  differed  with  him  on  matters  be- 
fore our  committee,  but  always  objec- 
tively. Whatever  our  differences  of 
opinion  on  defense  questions  our  sole 
interest  was  to  do  what  would  best  serve 
our  country  in  having  a  sound  national 
defense. 

Since  I  became  ranking  member  of  this 
committee  and  have  been  privileged  to 
sit  next  to  the  chairman  I  have  had  op- 
portunity to  see  more  closely  his  presid- 
ing techniques  and  to  work  more  inti- 
mately with  him  on  matters  before  our 
committee.  I  hope  In  the  next  50  years 
that  he  serves  here  he  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  how  much  I  have 
learned  from  him.  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  time  will  ever  come  when  I 
might,  as  ranking  minority  member,  take 
over  the  chairman's  seat  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

The   gentleman   from  Georgia    [Mr. 
Vinson]  has  been  a  great  builder  of  the 
defense  of  our  coimtry.    That  is  all-im- 
portant to  our  security  and  continued 
freedom.    Many  of  us  remember  what 
happened  after  World  War  I  in  the  mat- 
ter of  defense,  and  we  did  more  than 
simply    demobilize.    We    virtually   dis- 
armed.   We  will  remember  what  hap- 
pened after  World  War  U;  how  unpre- 
pared we  were  when  the  Korean  war 
broke  out.    At  that  time  many  of  us  de- 
termined that  never  again  will  this  great 
land  of  ours  come  face  to  face  with  an 
international  crisis  without  our  being 
ready  to  meet  it  and  whatever  might 
arise.    So  today  we  can  thank  the  great 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  we  can  meet  any  challenge 
to  our  security  and  freedom  at  any  time, 
anywhere,  under  any  circumstances.    It 
has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have  served 
with   and  under  the   gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  many  years. 

My  personal  congratulations  and  per- 
sonal best  wishes  always  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman — the  dean  not  only 
of  this  Congress  but  of  all  the  Congresses 
that  have  gone  before. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  able 
and  articulate  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  witnessing  an  occa- 
sion which  we  will  never  see  again  In  our 
lifetimes.  Not  one  Member  here  this 
morning  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
will  ever  look  upon  another  man  who  has 
served  in  this  body  48  years.  8  months, 
and  13  days  as  has  the  architect  of  the 
greatest  defense  force  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

This  man  with  whom  it  has  been  my 
great  honor  to  be  associated  for  22  years. 
8  months,  and  roughly  15  days,  had  been 
here  over  26  years  before  I  came  here. 
As  St.  Paul  sat  at  the  feet  of  our  Master. 
it  has  been  my  honor  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Carl  Vinson.  His  wLdom.  his  pa- 
tience, and  his  Incomparable  capacity 
to  impart  his  unsurpassable  knowledge 
on  the  military  affairs  of  this  Nation 
have  been  given  generously  to  me  and  to 
others  who  have  the  pleasure  and  the 
honor  to  serve  with  him  on  his  commit- 
tee, first  on  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs and  now  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  records  are  replete.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  stories  about  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  History  has  no  equal.  His 
effectiveness  is  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  parliamentary  government.  He 
has  one  creed  and  one 'creed  alone — ^to 
serve  his  coimtry  and  to  make  the  de- 
fenses of  his  country  second  to  none. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  to  serve  in 
this  or  any  other  body  was  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina.  Here  is  what 
John  C.  Calhoun  said,  and  Mr.  Vinson 
has  lived  with  this  admonition  all  his 
life: 

The  very  essence  of  a  free  government  con- 
sists In  considering  offices  as  public  trusts, 
bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  country  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  an  Individual  or  a 
party. 

Mr.  Vinson  has  lived  this  admonition. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  Vol- 
taire, a  very  wise  man,  had  this  to  say: 

He  who  serves  the  country  well  has  no 
need  of  ancestors. 

I  might  paraphrase  that.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  sasring  that  he  who  serves  his  country 
well  needs  no  descendants.  Mr.  Vinson 
needs  no  descendants.  They  begin  and 
they  end  with  his  Illustrious  record.  It 
Is  good  that  we  pay  tribute  and  take 
note  of  the  record  of  this  great  man. 
We  could  talk  untU  time  Is  no  more 
about  him.  The  history  books  are  full 
of  his  wonderful  record  In  the  State  of 
Georgia.  A  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  Macon.  Ga., 
which  reads: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  CAai  Vinson  has 
served  in  the  Congress  of  these  United  States 
for  virtually  a  half  century:  and 

Whereas  throughout  his  entire  tentire  of 
office  he  has  served  the  people  of  middle 
Georgia,  and  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Nation 
with  honor  and  distinction;  and 

Whereas  his  public  service  has  reflected  aU 
of  the  Ideals  of  ancient  culture  and  the 
advantages  of  modern  progress;  and 
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by  virtue  of  his  devotion  to  duty, 

eminent     etature     and 

the  needs  of  the  times  he  has 

a  leader  In  the  column  of  prog- 

therefore 

.  That  the  members  of  the  greater 
of  Commerce  do,  by  these 
scknowledge,  and  express  their 
Ad  ^predatlon  for  these  services 
unparalleled  In  duiratlon  and  In- 

Incomparable  In  magnitude, 
by   aoo  members  of   the  Macon 
Conunerce.) 


Ju  Igment, 
I     o 


Chimber 


<f 


This  su  ins  It  all.  I  am  grateful  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege,  like  you,  to  serve 
with  this  incomparable  American. 

Once  C  larles  Hanson  Towne  said  this. 
and  I  thi  ik  we  ought  to  remember  this 
todaj.  wl  ille  lir.  Vinsoh  is  still  living, 
and  I  tM  le  he  lives  a  million  years,  in 
fact,  I  b(  pe  I  never  live  to  see  the  day 
that  I  fu  sceed  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Coinmltt«e  on  Armed  Services;  we  do 
not  want  him  to  be  succeeded;  we  want 
him  to  Ive  forever;  but  let  me  quote 
what  Chi  rles  Hanson  Towne  said : 


[thu 


Around 
In  this 
Tet  days 
And  befosi 
And  I 
yorLUels 
He  knows 
As  In  the 
And  he 
And  now 
Tired  with 
Tired  with 
"Tcwnorrov 
Just  to 
But 
And   the 


igrett 
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nevi  r 


nag 


show 
tomor  -ow 
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comer  I  have  a  friend, 
city  that  has  no  end;       ^ 
by,  and  weeks  rush  on, 
I  know  It  a  year  Is  gone, 

see  my  cdd  friend's  face, 
I  swift  and  terrible  race. 
[  like  bim  Just  as  well 
lays  when  I  rang  his  bell 

mine.     We  were  younger  then, 
e  are  busy,  tired  men : 
playing  a  foolish  game, 
trying  to  make  a  name. 
I  say,  "I  will  call  on  Jim, 
that  I'm  thinking  of  him." 
comes — and  tomorrow  goes, 
Ustance   between   us   grows   and 


Around  thf 

a 
And  that'! 

end 
Around  thk  comer,  a  vanished  friend. 


comer — yet  miles  away — "Here's 

,  sir—"  -Jim  died  today." 
what  we  get,  and  deserve  in  the 


"Selected  Poems  of  Charles  Han* 
'  1935.  p.  100.) 


Ifir.  Qp^er.  it  Is  good  to  talk  about 
those  wh<  m  we  love,  while  they  are  liv- 
ing. The  encomiums  which  we  could 
heap  upoi  i  the  shoiilders  of  those  we  love 
like  Csu  VmsoN  are  endless.  I  am 
privileged  that  I  can  say  a  word  in  com- 
pUmentln  r  the  State  of  Georgia  for  hav- 
ing sent  1:  Im  here  and  for  the  privilege  I 
enjoy  in  t  erving  with  him,  my  hope  for 
him  is  th  it  he  will  be  here  to  advise  us 
and  coursel  us  with  his  patience  for 
many,  ma  ly  years  to  come. 

I  thanl  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklihoma  very  much  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  d  Istlngulshed  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr  KnwAM]. 

Mr.KH^WAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  cere- 
mony Sim  lar  to  this  when  we  were  pay- 


ing tribut  i  to  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum  on  1  is  50th  year  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  said  this  of 
Speaker  I  aybum: 
perfcrmed 


He 
could    be 
miracle. 

For  a 
States  or 
did  |)erf oitn 


a  miracle.    Any  man  who 
elected    36    times    performed    a 


from  any  one  of  the  48 
M)  States  to  be  elected  25  times 
a  miracle. 


But,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to  another  great  American 
who  has  broken  the  long  record  of  serv- 
ice of  the  late  Speaker  Raybum  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  great  and 
noble  gentleman,  Carl  Vinson,  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  through  the  years 
Carl  VnrsoK  has  taken  the  well  of  the 
House,  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  has  told 
the  Members  of  the  House  exactly  what 
vnsLS  contained  in  the  legislation  which  he 
was  presenting  to  the  House  for  its  con- 
sideration. Tliere  were  very  few  who 
opposed  him,  and  if  they  did  oppose  him 
their  nerve  was  better  than  their  judg- 
ment because  Carl  Vinson  always  put 
forth  good  things  which  helped  all  of  us. 

Mr.  I^eaker,  one  of  the  things  that 
sticks  out  in  my  memory  was  when  our 
back  was  to  the  wall  the  night  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  we  had  a  sunken  fleet  at 
Pearl  Harbor  in  Hawaii,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said  that  America 
should  thank  Carl  Vinson  for  having 
this  country  prepared  to  defend  ourselves 
after  that  sneak  attack.  Oh,  yes;  not 
only  the  Congress,  but  the  whole  Na- 
tion is.  grateful  to  Carl  Vinson  for  the 
many,  many  great  things  which  he  put 
forth  for  the  defense  of  America.  He 
had  that  quality  in  him.  Why?  He 
comes  from  the  State  of  Georgia.  Let  me 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
State  of  Georgia.  It  is  the  flrst  State 
in  the  Union  which  sent  two  of  the  mi- 
nority group  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  long  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  centxiry.  They  sent 
a  man  to  the  US.  Senate  from  Georgia  of 
Jewish  extraction,  and  one  a  Catholic. 
Georgia  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to  do  that,  showing  us  that  down  in  that 
State  the  man  whom  they  sent  to  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress  had  to  have  some- 
thing on  the  ball,  like  Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure for  me  today  to  say  a  few  words  of 
tribute  in  honor  of  that  great  gentleman 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  as  time 
marches  on  God  will  confer  upon  him  His 
greatest  gift  and  blessing  to  mankind, 
health  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCoR- 

MACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  honoring  today  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  our  history  and  one  of  the 
greatest  legislators  that  has  ever  sat  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 
For  today  he  occupies  a  most  unique 
place  in  the  history  of  this  body,  having 
served  in  this  body  longer  than  any  other 
Member  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  our  paying 
him  homage,  America  pays  this  great 
man  homage,  for  there  is  no  man  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  country  who  has 
contributed  more  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people,  particularly  to  the  national  in- 
terest and  the  national  defense  of  our 
coimtry  than  has  our  dear  friend,  Carl 
Vnvsoif .  One  could  talk  for  hours  about 
this  great  man,  this  great  American. 
You  can  talk  about  him  as  Carl  Vinson, 


the  legislator;  Carl  Vinson,  the  Ameri- 
can; Carl  Vinson,  the  man,  with  his 
fine,  noble  outlook  on  Ufe,  with  a  mind 
of  understanding  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter. 

In  honoring  and  in  congratulating 
Carl  Vinson  I  want  to  honor  and  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  his  district  who 
have  kept  him  here  for  so  many  years, 
enabling  him  to  give  to  our  country  the 
great  services  he  has  rendered  during 
the  past  several  decades.  The  people  in 
his  district  have  kept  him  here.  They 
saw  in  Carl  Vinson  a  man  of  great  abil- 
ity, Carl  Vinson,  the  American,  Carl 
Vinson,  one  of  God's  noblemen.  The 
district  that  he  has  represented  through- 
out the  years  has  made  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  America  by  hav- 
ing elected  and  reelected  so  many  times 
this  great  American,  this  great  legislator, 
this  great  man. 

So  in  congratulating  my  dear,  close, 
and  valued  friend,  Carl  Vinson,  on  the 
record  he  has  made,  I  know  he  will  im- 
derstand  my  state  of  mind  when  I  go 
further  and  congratulate  the  people  of 
his  district  for  having  sent  him  here  so 
many  times. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Gavin]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute 
today  to  Mr.  Vinson,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  served 
with  him  in  the  House  over  the  past  20 
years. 

TO  me  he  is  a  dedicated  American, 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of 
his  coimtry.  His  contributions  to  our 
national  defense  have  been  great  and 
many.  We  are  proud  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  honor  him.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  him  and  his  work.  He 
has  not  only  won  the  hearty  commenda- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  but  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  deepest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Carl  Vinson. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  without  ques- 
tion he  has  been  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing Members  that  the  Congress  has 
ever  had.  He  is  a  humble  man,  kind, 
generous,  cooperative,  always  a  great 
help  to  us.  He  has  turned  in  a  mag- 
nificent performance  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  of  which  he  can  well  be  proud. 

We  pay  our  respects  to  you  today. 
Uncle  Carl,  and  my  wish  for  you  is  good 
health,  happiness,  and  all  the  good 
things  in  life  during  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frc»n  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy  1. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  express- 
ing congratulations  to  my  great  chair- 
man. I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  his 
rare  accomplishments  m  behalf  of  our 
country.  Others  have  spoken  of  these 
much  more  eloquently  than  I  can,  and 
the  history  books  will  record  them. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  great 
Georgia  statesman  about  which  I  woiild 
like  to  comment.  It  is  the  human  side 
which  we,  who  have  had  the  privilege 
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of  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  know  so  weU.    It  has  been  a 
great  privUege  for  me  to  sit  at  his  feet 
and  learn,  or  to  drop  in  his  ofBce  and  ab- 
sorb some  of  his  words  of  wisdom.    We 
who  have  enjoyed  this  association  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  experience,  his  wis- 
dom, his  knowledge,  but  most  of  all  his 
genuine    friendliness    and    helpfulness 
Our    chairman    is    a    great    man.    He 
reaches  a  milestone  today  in  length  of 
service.    Despite  the  number  of  years 
during  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world  such  outstanding  service,  we  who 
have  been  close  to  him  have  been  partic- 
ularly happy  to  observe  that  in  recent 
years  he  seems  to  be  growing  more  youth- 
ful.   I  hope  that  trend  continues  be- 
cause we  need  him,  because  we  revere 
him,  and  because  his  quaUties  of  leader- 
ship are  so  outstanding. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  me  to 
serve  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
during  his  chairmanship,  and  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  him,  along 
with  my  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
JJr.iU^ERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman' 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   ALBERT.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  was  bom  1  year  and  about  3  months 
and  some-odd  days  before  my  chah-man. 
Mr   Vinson,  came  to  this  body,  I  want 
to  join  with  all  of  those  who  are  dohig 
him  honor  today.    In  the  brief  years  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  his 
committee  it  has  been  enormously  Im- 
pressive to  me  to  see  the  impartiality 
the  thoroughness,  and  the  paUence  with 
Which  he  has  presided  over  what  is  an 
outstanding  committee,  conducting  work 
of  tremendous  Importance  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  peace  of 
the  world.   I  bear  for  him  great  affection 
as  others  do.  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity    to   wish   him  many  more 
years  as  the  most  distinguished  dean  of 
the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

m^"  '^^^'^-     ^  *^a^  the  gentle- 
Mrs.  QRIPPrrHS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

a^s.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciaUon 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  not  only 
for  his  abiUty  in  this  House,  but  for  the 
Kindness  and  forbearance  with  which  he 
has  treated  every  single  Member.  I  am 
sure  these  quaUties  have  won  for  him  his 
seat  in  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
or  us  appreciate  the  decency  with  which 
he  has  treated  us  all  as  Members. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  her  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson] 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
perhaps  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
'^^l*  anything  In  praise  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr 
Vinson],  who  so  long  has  served  his 
State,  his  Nation,  and  this  body.    Prom 
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almost  any  standpoint  he  has  been  an 
outstanding     representative    of     each. 
Certainly,  the  usual  standards  of  meas- 
uring greatness  In  statesmanship  would 
establish  the  gentleman  as  unique.    No 
one,  in  the  long  history  of  this  body,  has 
served  so  long;  no  one  has  served  with 
greater  dlsthictlon,  and  no  one  has  so 
skillfully   and   devotedly  managed  the 
legislative  direction  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary and  naval  force  ever  known. 
_    Today,  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
becomes  the  aU-time  dean  of  the  House, 
it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  say 
here  that  he  Is  beloved  by  many,  but  it 
may  be  weU  to  pohit  out  that  among  his 
thousands  of  admirers  are  those  who  at 
times   have   vigorously   disagreed   with 
him.    Among  these  are  the  many  cham- 
pions of  special  defense  projects  which 
were  voted  down  or  of  systems  which 
were  opposed  at  some  levels  of  Govem- 
ment  but  which  were  approved  legisla- 
tively because  of  his  acute  understanding 
of  and  long  experience  in  strengthen- 
ing our  national  security.    I  may  add 
that  just  about  always,  those  who  oppose 
the  genUeman  from  Georgia  later  found 
that  his  was  the  greater  wisdom  and 
their  affection  for  him  increased  out  of 
earlier  adversity. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  California.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr 
Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  tribute 
from  me  to  Carl  Vinson,  Representative 
of  the  Sixth  District  in  my  neighboring 
State  of  Georgia,  has  a  certain  personal 
and  sentimental  significance  which  I  like 
to  thhik  is  unique.    We  honor  him  today 
because  he  has  achieved  a  milestone  in 
his  long  and  remarkable  service  in  this 
House.    For  me  there  Is  a  personal  note 
for  which  I  hope  this  House  will  pardon 
me,  in  an  Intimate  and  a  legislative  re- 
lationship  that  goes   back   across   the 
greatest  crises  this  coimtry  has  had  to 
confront  in  almost  a  half  century  of 
world  upheavals.    For  there  is  only  a 
handful  of  men  in  the  highest  posts  of 
national  leadership  who,  it  seems  to  me 
match  the  legislative  statesmanship  and 
the  wisdom,  that  has  been  displayed  in 
the  decades  of  national  and  interna- 
tional turmoU  by  the  steady  and  sound 
guidance  and  management  of  our  be- 
loved Representative  from  Georgia. 

By  the  personal  note  I  mean  that  in 
Carl  Vinson's  background  and  in  mine 
there  are  certain  parallels  even  apart 
from  the  fact  that  we  were  both  bom  in 
the  previous  century.    I  know  something 
about  the  posts  he  has  held  as  a  young 
man  and  how  this  equipped  him  for  the 
massive  performances  that  now  estab- 
lish him  forever  in  the  pages  of  Ameri- 
can history.    Emerging  from  MiUedge- 
ville  in  Georgia  back  in  the  eighties,  he 
loved  and  understood  and  never  forgot 
his  grassroots  beginning.    It  is  good  for 
the  country  he  was  to  serve  on  so  high  a 
level  and  with  such  efficiency  that  he  was 
educated  at  a  military  Institution— the 
Georgia  MiUtary  College  at  MiUedgeville. 
And  this  training   combined   with   his 
graduation  from  the  Mercer  University 
Law  School  in  1902  provided  him  with 
the  basis  educationally  upon  which  his 
great    career— initially— was     founded 
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After  that  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  his  duty  as  solicitor  or  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Baldwin  County,  and  in  his 
service  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia where  he  was  speaker  pro  tempore 
he  built  up  and  extended  those  brilliant 
talents  that  have  meant  so  much  to  the 
legislative  record  this  House  has  estab- 
lished during  his  tenure  here. 

For  he  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
greatest  legislators  of  this  century. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  we  honor  him 
today— July   16— for  having  completed 
the  longest  continuous  period  of  House 
service  of  any  member  in  the  annals  of 
this   legislative   institution.    We  honor 
him  much  more  for  the  character  of  this 
service,  and  for  the  decency  that  Invested 
his  Judgments.    Nor  does  It  matter  with 
whom  he  agreed  or  disagreed,  so  much 
as  the  style  and  tone,  the  informative- 
ness,  and  the  integrity  of  his  position  In 
the  many   controversies  that  engulfed 
him.   and   the   country,    Carl   Vinson 
never  spoke  just  to  make  an  impression 
Carl  Vinson  never  persisted  on  an  angle 
of  approach  on  a  major  issue  Just  to 
endear  himself  to  this  or  to  that  faction 
The   element  of   political  opportunism 
which  seems  so  inescapable  in  certain 
avenues  of  political  Ufe  was  a  quality 
foreign  to  his  nature.    When  he  fought 
as  hard  as  he  did  for  a  point  of  view  on 
the  all-powerful  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, as  its  chairman,  he  fought  from 
the  best  motives  that  involved  not  Carl 
Vinson's  preferment,  but  that  Involved 
the  highest  Interests  of  his  country. 

This  Is  why  this  tribute  we  pay  him 
today  Is  so  richly  earned. 

More  than  that,  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  monumental  events  of  his 
service  in  the  House  when  the  Nation 
faced  two  World  Wars,  Korea,  and  a 
depression  more  devastating  even  than 
war,  many  surpassed  him  in  pyrotechnics 
and  spectacular  appearances  on  the 
world  stage,  but  few  In  rugged  wisdom 
and  substantive  contribution  to  the 
world's  freedom. 

For  when  Carl  Vinson  spoke  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  fact  in  an  analysis 
that  was  clear,  and  in  language  that  was 
persuasive  and  powerful.    What  he  did 
for  posterity  and  for  legislators  of  the 
future  is  to  set  an  example  that  I  believe 
is  unmatched.    For  Carl  Vinson  had  to 
deal  with  the  most  complex  and  perplex- 
ing problems  of  our  times,  the  problems 
of  mUitary  affairs  emerging  with  scien- 
tific sophistication  and  with  Imponder- 
ables that  were  new  and  fresh   every 
hour.     Overall  there  were  questions  of 
administration  that  went  to  the  roots  of 
our  Military  Establishment  and  Involved, 
In  fact,  a  proposed  radical  modification 
of    the    Pentagon    organization    itself. 
There  was  in  military  science  a  whole 
culture  of  imcertalnties.    He  taught  his 
generation  of  legislators  and  the  legis- 
lators who  are  to  come  after  us  the  value 
of  knowledge  in  depth.    For  Carl  Vinson 
could  speak  and  inquire  and  approve  or 
criticize  an  admiral  or  a  general  on  the 
professional's  own  ground. 

And  that  helped  to  make  him  a  true 
representative  of  the  people,  not  Just  a 
showman,  and  it  rendered  him  an  invalu- 
able and  objective  decisionmaker  where 
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Another  laeet  o(  his  political  person^ 
allty  is  his  fecognitlon  of  the  obligaUon 
he  owes  to  ns  own  constituency.  It  may 
seem  that  be  profound  respect  which 
attaches  to  ils  views  on  military  matters 
do  little  in  themselves  to  help  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Sixth  Georgia  District. 
But  the  trui  h  is  that  his  enormous  pres- 
tige as  a  legislator  forms  part  of  the 
strength  th  tt  enables  him  to  do  things 
for  the  dlst  let  he  represents,  when  that 
help  promoi  es  not  otUy  a  sectional  bene- 
fit, but  hell  s  the  State  and  the  country 
as  well.  A:  id  this  remarkable  prestige 
derives  in  x>nsiderable  part  from  the 
respect  he  las  earned  as  an  authority 
of  the  lint  nagnitude  of  validity  In  the 
'  Add  where  its  influence  is  so  great. 

Hlstorlani  i  will  look  back  at  the  twen- 
ties and  the  thirties  and  the  forties  and 
fifties,  and  now  the  sixties  of  our  time, 
and  seek  ajtrue  evaluation  of  the  men 
who  playet  the  principal  roles.  They 
will  marvel  on  how  a  man  bom  in  the 
dghtles  of  he  previous  century  so  pre- 
cisely mate  ted  the  qualifications  of  the 
modem  lei  islator.  For  Csai.  Vinson 
menx  aged  n  the  sense  that  revolutions 
in  military  i  denoe.  or  revolutions  in  ad- 
mlnlstratioi .,  (nt  in  the  processes  of  this 
House,  left  1  im  standing  in  some  previous 
decade,  una  vare  or  blind  to  the  new  or- 
der of  aodet  r.  This  steadying  hand,  this 
sound  make  r  of  the  great  decisions,  this 
acute  and  brilliant  analyst,  never 
reached  ou  too  far  into  the  unknown, 
orremalnec  too  far  behind,  frozen  in  the 
past.  This  is  the  legislator  whom  his- 
torians will  evaluate  as  topdrawer  be- 
cause he  wi «  the  master  of  his  subject 
and  the  lea  ler  in  his  field  of  legislation. 
They  will  s  ark  him  out  because  he  left 
an  impressi  >n  on  the  greatest  Issues  of 
his  time  azd  because  he  advanced  the 
Interests  (A  his  country  and  the  free 
world  and  i  a  model  for  the  legislator 
of  the  futui » to  try  to  emulate. 

Mr.  ALBI  RT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlem  ui  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fishkb]  . 

Mr.  FESIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
historic  occ  ision.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  a]  [  the  good  things  that  have 
been  said  about  this  distinguished 
Member  fn  m  Georgia,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  1  rmed  Services  Committee. 

As  Amer  ca's  foremost  champion  of 
military  s  rength  and  preparedness. 
Casi.  VDrsod '  imdoubtedly  has  done  more 
than  any  ot  ler  one  man  during  the  time 
he  has  serv  *d  in  this  body  in  behalf  of 
national  de:  ense.  Having  served  during 
three  major  wars,  the  hand  and  the 
guidance  o  Cau.  Vinson  directed  the 
Congress  in  the  mammoth  preparedness 
programs  \  hich  ultimately  resulted  in 
victory  for  i  imerica  and  the  free  world. 

On  this  1  istoric  day,  Mr.  Vinson  will 
have  serve<!  in  the  Congress  longer  than 
any  man  in  American  history.  His  true 
greatness,  k  owever,  is  not  in  his  longevity 
of  service  b  it  rather  in  the  high  quality 
of  leadershm,  vision,  energy,  and  states- 
manship, V  hich  he  has  provided  and 
exemplified 

I  Join  wi  h  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
our  great  le  ider  today,  and  wish  for  him 
all  the  blessings  ol  life  during  the  years 
ahead. 


Mr.  AIAERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

PXKNXKl^ 

Mr.  PIRNIB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  in  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  who  this  day  estab- 
lishes a  new  record  for  service  In  the 
Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
glimpsing  at  close  range  his  dedicated 
leadership  as  its  chairman.  His  vast 
experience  spans  the  most  critical  pe- 
riods of  our  Nation's  history;  the  two 
World  Wars,  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
the  extended  cold  war. 

Working  long  hours,  he  has  tirelessly 
shaped  the  legislative  backgrotmd  of 
our  Nation's  defenses,  acquiring  a  vast 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  military  re- 
sponsibilities. His  service  not  only  sets 
a  record  quantitatively  but  also  qualita- 
tively. His  sound  Judgment  and  keen 
vision  have  made  possible  vast  strides  in 
our  Nation's  defense  posture. 

We  are  proud  and  happy  that,  despite 
the  phenomenal  period  of  service,  our 
chairman  remains  so  vigoro\isly  alert 
that  he  sets  a  fast  pace  for  many  of  us 
to  follow. 

We  all  congratulate  Cakl  Vinson  on 
his  great  service  to  the  Nation.  We  are 
proud  that  he  has  been  able  so  effec- 
tively to  serve  the  people  of  his  district, 
and  we  wish  that  this  service  may  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could 
not  possibly  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out joining  my  colleagues  In  paying  my 
respects  and  showing  my  affection  and 
admiration  for  our  distinguished  friend. 
Admiral  Vinson.  Let  us  get  his  title 
right  and  have  it  right  in  the  Rkcoro. 
This  is  Admiral  Vinson.^  I  look  back  20 
or  25  years,  when  I  was  much  younger, 
and  the  adiniral  has  not  changed  very 
much  in  the  last  25  years.  If  he  has 
changed  at  all,  he  seems  to  be  getting 
younger  and  more  handsome,  and  better 
able  to  handle  this  committee  and  work 
with  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  write  many 
books,  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  should  be 
written,  about  the  admiral.  He  goes  into 
the  top  echelon  of  the  great  men  of  char- 
acter who  have  served  in  this  body  since 
its  inception.  He  will  be  right  at  the 
top  of  the  Ust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  something 
about  Admiral  Vinson,  the  man;  that 
good  old  Georgia  blood  has  come  out, 
and  those  wonderful  Georgians  have 
kept  him  here,  trained  liim,  and  he  in 
turn  has  trained  the  rest  of  us. 

Admiral,  Lord  bless  you.  I  hope  you 
live  to  be  at  least  a  hundred,  and  when 
you  finally  pass  on  that  I  am  right  there 
singing  your  praises.    Lord  bless  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  and  I 
ylt^d  at  this  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!  . 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
great  day  for  Carl  Vinson,  as  his  service 
for  so  many  years  has  been  great  for  the 


country.  I  think  perhaps  the  rulea  of 
the  House  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  an- 
other gentleman  who  is  with  us  today, 
who  was  sitting  here  a  few  moments  ago; 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  orator  of  the 
Ozarks,  Dewey  Short,  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  wish  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  today  did  not  forbid  him  to  speak, 
because  anything  we  can  say  are  feeble 
words  compared  with  what  the  golden 
voice  of  Dewey  Short  could  say  on  such 
a  wonderful  occasion  as  this. 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  one  of 
great  personal  significance,  because  I 
knew  the  name  of  Carl  Vinson  long  be- 
fore I  knew  the  man  himself.  For  13 
years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  years  before  that  my  father  served 
with  Cakl  Vinson  both  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs,  which  preceded  the 
reorganization  of  the  House  in  1947.  So 
sitting  here  as  I  have  at  his  feet  for  all 
of  these  years,  I  have  admired  the  man 
and  his  great  mind. 

I  have  gained  much  by  serving  with 
him.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  all  the 
considerations  he  has  accorded  me.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  his  life  ahead  will  be 
as  long  as  the  years  that  have  preceded 
this  day.  I  hope  to  have  him  as  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HisERT] . 

Mr.  hMiSERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  what  has  been  said  about  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia,  any- 
thing that  I  might  add  would  merely  be 
an  echo  and  redundant  and  certainly 
less  eloquent  and  less  adequate.  Super- 
latives become  meaningless  and  insignifi- 
cant when  placed  alongside  the  saga  of 
his  accomplishment  and  achievement  in 
establishing  this  great  record  of  service. 

The  greatest  tribute  or  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  to  an  individual  is 
that  he  has  become  a  legend  in  his  own 
lifetime.  The  legend  of  Carl  Vinson  is 
being  written  while  he  serves  here  with 
us.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  him  will  never  forget 
that  legend,  and  in  years  to  come  the 
name  of  Carl  Vinson  and  his  deeds  will 
be  recounted  often  in  the  cloakrooms  of 
this  body. 

I  have  one  thing  very  much  in  com- 
mon with  Carl  Vinson.  We  both  came 
to  Washington  at  the  same  time.  I  was 
a  boy  then.  Little  did  I  know  as  I  sat  In 
the  gallery  of  this  body  as  a  young 
schoolboy  visiting  and  looking  down  into 
the  well  that  sitting  here  was  the  man, 
newly  arrived,  who  was  going  to  have 
such  a  great  influence  over  my  life  in 
f  utxire  years. 

Together  with  my  distinguished  and 
dear  friend  from  South  Carolina,  Men- 
del Rivers,  we  enjoy  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  students  in  Vinson  Col- 
lege. I,  too.  with  Mendel  have  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  master  and  have  learned 
from  him  so  many  things  that  I  have 
put  into  practice  today  as  the  years  move 


by     There  is  no  valedictorian  In  Vinson 
College  because  nobody  ever  graduates 
from  it.    We  are  always  tl^ere  to  learn, 
but  never  to  finally  meet  the  test  and  the 
measure  of  the  master,  the  dean  himself 
So  today  to  you,  Carl,  let  me  say  per- 
sonaUy  I  am  better  for  having  known 
you.    I  have  learned  much  from  you    It 
has  been  a  privilege  to  have  served  here 
some  20  years  with  you.    May  I  suggest 
that  the  quantity  of  words  of  affection 
spoken  here  today  pales  when  compared 
to  the  quality  of  the  love  sealed  in  our 
hearts  for  you. 

May  I  further  suggest  we  cross  the 
aisle  now.  Republicans,  and  Democrats 
together,  and  pay  tribute  and  salute  you 
for  we  shaU  not  look  upon  the  likes  of 
you  again— the  noblest  American  of 
tnem  all. 

Afr.   ALBERT.    I   thank   the   distin- 
guished gentleman. 

fr^'*'J?.^*^fr;^  S^^^  ^  ^^  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Foreman] 

ni.^'L,^^?^^*^-    M^-  Speaker,  I  am 
'^Jl^u^J®^  ^  "*«  ^e  remarks  made 
about  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Mr  Carl 
VmsoN.    I  am  the  minority-est  of  the 
mmority  on  this  committee,  and  I  must 
say  I  have  been  treated  as  fairly  and  as 
graciously  as  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.   I  am  pleased  to  have  the  honor 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.    A  lot  of  folks  here 
have  been  telling  how  young  they  were 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Mr.  Carl  Vdjson    be- 
came a  Member  of  this  body.    He'  was 
the  youngest  Member  of  the  Congress 
-When  he  came  here  and  I  am  pleased 
as  the  youngest  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, to  extend  these  congratulations 
and  say  that  Mr.  Carl  VmsoN  had  al- 
ready been  serving  here  for  over  21  years 
before  I  was  even  bora.    He  had  served 
a  good  and  normal  tenure  of  service  so 
to  speak,  at  the  time  I  was  bom,  and  I 

t?«^^^,f**  ^  ^^""^  ^«  opportunity  to 
join  in  the  comments  and  compliments 
that  are  being  paid  to  Mr.  Carl  Vinson 
here  today. 

r.^y^J  °"  ^^  ^*^e  o'  the  aisle  does 
not  take  anything  from  the  compliments 
I  have  to  pay  him  either.    Although  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  the  votes  he  has 
cast  while  I  have  watched  him.  maybe 
If  I  were  here  as  long  as  he  has  been  and 
?ho f  ^^  l^^  ""^^^  ^"  <*«  »-ose  garden 
o  m»^  ^^**'^®"'  ^  ^°"^^  ^ook  at  things 
a  little  differently  too.    So  I  say  wlUi 
the  very  highest  respect,  Mr.  Chairman 
Mr.   Carl   VmsoN.   Uncle    Carl.   I   ani 
Pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  you.  and  I  hope  some  day  I   too 
may  look  back  as  a  former  youiigest 
Member  of  Congress  to  Just  a  porUon 
Of  the  accomplishments  that  you  have 

nf  fl7^  ^^^^  y°"  *^»^e  *>een  a  Member 
or  this  body. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentle- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sdces].  ""*=«»»« 

.r^l\,^^^-  ^-  Speaker,  this  is  a 
great  day  for  the  Congress.  It  is  a  great 
day  for  America.  It  Is  a  day  like  none 
that  has  ever  happened  before.  Indeed, 
there  has  never  been  anyone  before  like 
^ARL  Vinson.    Here,  indeed,  is  a  living 
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legend   of  greatness.    To  me.   and   to 
many  others,  he  has  been  an  inspiration 
a  teacher,  a  counselor  and  a  leader  be- 
yond  parallel.    I   could   go  even   fur- 
tner— I  served  on  his  committee  in  my 
early  years  here.    It  was  an  unforget- 
table experience  and  even  though  I  left 
«Hn  f  ^®**  committee  15  years  ago.  he 
stm  telk  me  what  to  do,  as  he  does  every- 
body else  who  serves  or  has  served  on 
his   committee.    Fortunately,   his   is   a 
f^!i'r,2^''L^^^^^^ship.    It  is  the  kind 
that  beneflts  all  of  us,  and  benefits  the 
wation.       jj 

Mr.  Speaker,  service  in  the  Congress  is 
a  rare,  a  great,  and  an  unforgettable 
experience.  Nowhere  else  is  the  voice  of 
demo^acy  expressed  so  clearly  as  in 
these  Halls.  Nowhere  else  are  the  people 
as  close  to  their  Government  as  they  are 
in  these  United  States;  and  the  Congress 
IS  their  voice  in  Government.    In  Carl 

nSS^  '?®  *■? ^^'^  ^^'^  *"  o'  this  is  ex- 
pressed in  clearest  form.  He  typifies 
representative  government.  His  life's 
work  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
democracy  in  action. 

No  man  should  offer  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  or  to  serve  the  people  who  does 

celf unt  ^N?^-''."  ^^  ^^  ^^^  suc- 
cessfully. No  one  has  served  more  suc- 
cessfully m  public  office  than  Carl  Vm- 
soN.  The  love  which  he  gives  to  his 
reuow  man  is  returned  with  confidence, 
and  inspiration.  His  example  teaches 
devotion  to  all  the  things  which  make 
America  great. 

r.rl^^^^  ^  ^^.  l^eater  reward  than  the 
confidence  which  the  people  bestow  upon 
those  who  are  chosen  for  positions  of 
public  trust.  No  man  among  us  is  more 
richly  deservmg  of  that  confidence  than 

L«f  \y°'^°''-  "^  <^*^^r  provides  an 
inspiration,  a  warm  inspiration,  for  every 
American.  I  compliment  his  State  for 
having  contributed  this  truly  great  mw^ 
whose  outstanding  services  have  so 
"^'S^a't"]!^^"^^^  the  entire  Nation. 
fro'SpSlf^-    ^^^-^  the  gentleman 

ma^n^fr?m^^N\^;-^oTrS?^lE^^^^^^^^^ 

.J!i\^^F^^-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
veiy  brief  and  say  only  a  very  few  words 

L^^^  ^^"*  "^^th  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Carl  Vinson,  for  quite  a  num. 
ber  of  years  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Like  aU  the  others  who  have 
served  with  him.  we  enjoy  him  and  we 
appreciate  him. 

rJS^-  u  ^*^®^'  ^  P^*y  ^  "^e  Almighty 
God  who  has  given  him  the  years  before 
^U  give  him  many,  many  more  years 
ahead  to  continue  to  serve  his  country  as 
hejias  in  the  past,  with  great  distinction 
and  honor  both  to  himself  and  his 
country. 

,J  ^  you-  Uncle  Carl,  all  the  best  in 
tne  world  for  many  years  ahead 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Colorado    [Mr. 

XvOGERS  J . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  mdeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
^\^^J°  ^°^  ^^th  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  com- 
memoration of  the  man  who  has  today 
made  history. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as referred  to  him  as  Admiral  Vinson 
We  all  know  him  as  Admiral  Vinson  be- 
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cause  we  recognize  the  leadership  that 
he  has  exerted  throughout  the  years. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  also  know 
him  as  Uncle  Carl;  Uncle  Carl  because 
he  has  the  humility  and  the  understand- 
ing to  analyze  each  problem  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  right  for  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  America  have  in- 
deed been  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
this  type  and  of  this  character.  He  has 
contributed  much  in  the  last  three  armed 
conflicts  of  our  country.  He  has  helped 
make  American  history.  Carl  Vinson  is 
a  man  who  stands  by  the  flag  and  who 
steps  up  and  casts  each  vote  as  he  sees 
It  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  country 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
live  many  more  years  during  which  we 
shaU  continue  to  appreciate  the  leader- 
smp  that  he  has  exerted  and  which  I 
know  he  will  exert  in  the  future. 

Good  luck  to  you.  Admiral  Vinson,  be- 
cause we  all  love  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.   Speaker,   it   is   my 
pleasure  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  con- 
gratulations for  our  distinguished  Armed 
Services  Committee  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia's  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  surpassing  the  record  of  service 
set  by  all  others  in  the  history  of  this 
House.    If  Members  of  Congress  could 
wear  campaign  ribbons  on  their  breast  as 
do  the  members  of  the  military.  I  suspect 
that  our  committee  commander  in  chief 
would  be  covered  from  neckline  to  waist- 
line.   He  has  waged  a  thousand  battles 
fought  a  thousand  campaigns,  and  stood 
eyeball  to  eyebaU"  with  Presidents  gen- 
erals, admirals,  and,  on  a  few  rare  occa- 
sions, even  with  opposing  Congressmen 
like  me.    Through  all  this  he  has  un- 
doubtedly always  had  the  best  interests 
and  the  security  of  the  Nation  at  heart 
excepting    the    rose-garden    walks,    of 
course;  and  his  record  of  service  is  an 
enviable  goal  for  anyone  embarking  on  a 
political  career.   Today,  under  fioor  priv- 
ileges of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
am  prlvUeged  to  be  seated  by  my  prede- 
cessor and  his  intimate  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Dewey  Short,  who  joins  me  in  con- 
gratulations to  this  indestrucUble  and 
great  man.    I  hope  he  will  be  with  us  for 
many  more  years,  sparkly  eyed,  forceful, 
and  nimble  of  wit.    I,  for  one.  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  State  of  Georgia  wiU  sink 
under  the  weight  of  the  benefits  which 
"quite  naturally"  accrue  from  his  superb 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  he  con- 
tinue in  health  and  service  with  every- 
thing 'coming  up  rosy."  and  with  fair 
Winds  and  foUowing  seas,  but  at  least 
on  some  occasions,  a  ranking  minority 
Member. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
never  been  my  great  honor  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
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VnwoM}.  bu  I  do  know  about  his  pro- 
found contr  bution  to  the  defense  and 
security  of  t  le  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  pajrii  i«  tribute  to  the  fine  record 
of  service  of  Casi.  Vdison.  I  know  very 
well  from  fli  sthand  experience  just  how 
tough  he  Is  and  just  how  strong  he  is. 
Just  how  ab  lorbed  he  is  in  matters  in- 
volving the  lecurity  and  welfare  of  this 
country.  1 1  ay  to  you  as  one  American 
who  serves  h  ire  among  you  that  this  Na- 
tion can  wel  be  proud  that  for  the  past 
48  years  it  h  m  had  in  its  legislative  body 
a  man  of  th< ;  stature  of  Cabl  Vinson,  of 
Georgia.  I  salute  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
and  I  shall  ;ontinue  to  rely  upon  your 
wise  counsel  and  good  Judgment. 

Mr.  ALBIRT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gen  leman.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f  -om  New  York  [Mr.  Stsat- 
TOW].    

Mr.  STR/  rrON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  lave  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  brief  f  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  [^mmittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  this  ( ccasion  of  having  surpassed 
every  other  i  word  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Represeni  atives.  I  speak  as  one  rela- 
tively Junioi  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Anned  &  rvices  in  pasrlng  my  tribute 
to  Mr.  Vimo  if  as  chairman,  as  a  legisla- 
tor, and  as  t  man. 

As  has  al-eady  been  stated  here,  in 
spite  of  the  iiings  that  you  read  in  the 
newspapers,  this  great  man  has  indeed 
ruled  his  eonmittee  with  a  kindly  and 
an  understa  iding  hand.  Certainly,  no 
member  wh(  desired  to  be  heard  or  to 
9eak  has  b(  m  turned  down  or  rejected. 

It  is  true. :  Cr.  Speaker,  that  the  results 
of  the  great  committee  which  he  heads 
have  on  miny  occasions  been  unani- 
mous, and  p:  obably  no  committee  of  the 
House  has  ( ver  had  less  of  a  narrow 
partisanship  In  its  findings  than  has  the 
Committee  o  a  Armed  Services.  But  this 
is  a  tribute  t  >  the  leadership  of  our  great 
chalxman.  :  n  analyzing  that  you  leam 
something  a  )out  the  natiu%  of  congres- 
sional tnflue  ice  and  congressional  lead- 
ership, becav  se  Cabl  Vinson  has  achieved 
his  verdicts  in  the  House  and  in  the 
committee  n  >t  by  hitting  people  over  the 
head  or  by  t^  isting  arms  but  by  a  quality 
of  understa  iding.  of  persuasion,  and 
perhiU^s  best  of  all  by  knowing  the  facts. 
His  ability  U.  get  support  in  his  commit- 
tee has  beer  an  abili^  to  persuade  his 
colleagues  in  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress and  to  deal  with  them  always  with 
courtesy  anc  with  deep  personal  regard. 
This  is  a  rec  >rd  which  anybody  who  has 
been  fortima  e  enough  to  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  be  dy  could  well  try  to  emulate. 

Mr.  Spealer,  may  I  also  say  some- 
thing else.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  fitting 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  another  accom- 
plishment o  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man. We  al  know  the  role  he  has  played 
in  the  def  ezu  e  of  the  Nation,  in  preserv- 
ing a  strong<  r  defense  in  a  time  of  trou- 
ble. He  hat  also  been  a  leader  of  this 
House  In  ott  er  matters  besides  defense. 
Although  it  t  as  not  been  recognized  pub- 
licly as  mucl  as  It  should  have  been  rec- 
ognized, he  1  las.  in  fact,  been  one  of  the 
real  bulwark  i  in  this  House  in  supporting 
the  leglslatlt  t  program  of  the  President 
of  the  Unite  1  States,  because  as  a  true 
American  he  has  recognized  that  a  rec- 


ord of  aooompllshment  and  construc- 
tive achievement  is  something  that  must 
rise  above  any  c<Hisideratlons  of  narrow 
sectional  concern.  When  the  record  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  has  been  written,  certainly 
one  of  the  great  leaders,  one  of  the  men 
who  will  have  been  most  responsible  for 
that  record,  will  be  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Mr.  Carl  Vinson,  whom  we 
honor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  word  that 
applied  many  years  ago  to  a  distin- 
guished American,  a  statesman  in  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  who  was  beloved 
by  all  people  wherever  they  might  reside, 
who  was  one  of  the  typical  sons  of  Amer- 
ican public  life— Al  Smith— which  I 
think  also  applies  today  on  this  historic 
occasion  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

ThU  la  the  Happy  Warrior, 

This  Is  he. 
Whom  every  man  In  arms 

Would  wish  to  be  I 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  BgNNETT]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  great  occasion  I  would 
like  to  say  that  although  we  are  giving 
primary  consideration  today  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  attainment  in  longevity  has 
occurred,  it  is  well  to  think  primarily 
upon  the  quality  in  the  terrific  service 
that  has  been  rendered  by  this  great 
man.  No  man  has  ever  done  more  for 
his  coimtry  and  its  defenses  than  has 
Carl  Vinson.  No  man  has  ever  in  the 
history  of  our  coxintry  kept  younger  in 
spirit  than  Carl  Vinson,  although  he  has 
many  years  upon  his  shoulders. 

Mostly  what  we  think  about  today  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  paying  tribute  at 
this  time  to  a  man  with  a  great  and  kind 
heart,  whom  we  are  delighted  to  have  as 
a  true  and  treasured  friend. 

Mr.  ALBERT.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  has 
been  said  about  Carl  Vinson  today. 
When  I  first  came  here  23  years  ago  I 
had  the  happy  privilege  of  serving  my 
apprenticeship  in  Congress  in  the  old 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  which 
he  was  then  chairman.  I  found  him  to 
be  one  of  the  fairest  and  one  of  the  most 
able  men  in  the  Congress  and  one  of  the 
best  chairmen  of  any  committee  I  have 
served  on.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
has  done  more  for  this  country  than  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  esteemed  fellow  Mem- 
ttcT,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  of 
Georgia. 

I  envy  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
the  benefit  of  association  with  him  over 
the  many  years  he  has  served  in  this 
body.    I  have  had  that  pleasure  for  only 


a  short  time,  but  in  that  relatively  brief 
span  of  time,  I  have  come  to  recognize 
him  as  a  pillar  of  strength,  a  vast  store- 
house of  knowledge  and  tradition  and  a 
dedicated  servant  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

He  is  neither  a  summer  soldier  nor  a 
sunshine  patriot 

He  has  stood,  steadfast  and  resolute, 
for  all  the  things  that  are  good  in  this 
land. 

We  have  needed  him  in  the  past.  We 
need  him  today.  We  will  sorely  need 
him  in  the  future. 

I  pay  all  honor  and  respect  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Representative 
Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
that  I  have  been  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  last  11  years,  and  I 
am  proud  of  our  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Cam.  Vinson.  I  want  to  say  this: 
That  in  committee  sessions  with  Uncle 
Carl  as  chairman  our  work  is  always  in- 
teresting and  never  dull.  Everyone  on 
the  committee  has  the  right  to  express 
his  views  but  if  those  views  are  contrary 
to  that  of  our  chairman  he  can  get  a 
good  arg\unent.  Usually,  but  not  always, 
the  views  of  the  chairman  are  adhered 
to  and  I  must  say,  with  all  frankness, 
that  a  great  percentage  of  the  time  the 
views  expressed  by  the  chairman  are 
right  for  he  is  as  great  an  authority  on 
our  military  needs  as  anyone  in  our  Na- 
tion. I  have  at  times  been  on  the  other 
side  of  views  expressed  by  the  chairman 
and  have  usually  but  not  always  lost.  I 
learned  to  respect  Carl  Vinson  years  be- 
fore I  came  to  Congress.  On  June  25, 
1941,  I  assumed  command  of  Company 
A,  193d  Tank  Battalion  which  came  from 
Forsyth.  Ga.,  which  was  in  Uncle  Carl's 
district.  Without  an  exception  those 
young  men  were  deeply  proud  of  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  now  honoring.  I  do 
want  to  say  with  all  seriousness  that  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  man  in  Congress,  at 
least  since  the  time  I  have  been  here,  who 
has  been  any  more  sincere,  capable,  or 
unselfish  a  patriot  th£Ln  has  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  I  am  proud  to  call 
him  chairman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman srleld? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  picked  up 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  and 
a  quick  reading  of  an  article  about  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  indicated  to  me 
that  he  beats  his  staff.  This  did  not 
particularly  sm-prlse  me  when  I  recall 
the  way  he  cut  me  up  the  last  time  I 
had  the  temerity  to  stand  on  this  floor 
and  disagree  with  him.  However,  in 
reading  the  article  a  little  further  it 
simply  went  on  to  say  that  he  beats  his 
staff  to  work  every  morning,  nils  did 
not  surprise  me  either.  He  walks  faster 
than  I  do,  and  thinks  faster  than  most 
of  us  do,  and  works  harder  perhaps  than 
anybody  in  this  body. 

I  am  not  the  youngest  member  of  his 
committee.    I  have  been  on  the  Armed 


Services  Committee  for  3  years  now.    So 
rapid  is  the  advancement  there  that  al- 
ready I  have  risen  to  ttie  rank  of  seaman 
second  class  in  this  Ught  little  ship  that 
the  admiral  runs  over  there.   It  is  a  tight 
ship  but  it  is  a  happy  ship.    I  do  not 
know  where  all  these  rumors  came  from 
to  the  effect  that  Junior  members  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  their  piece  in  liiere 
Why,  within  6  months  I  had  been  recog- 
nized one  or  two  times  and  things  have 
Improved  a  great  deal  since  then.    It  is 
a  wonderful  committee  to  work  on  and 
he  is  a  wonderful  chairman  to  serve  im- 
der.    I  do  not  know  that  I  relish  more 
the  role  of  being  a  seaman  second  class 
in  the  admiral's  ship  or  that  of  being  a 
student  at  the  foot  of  the  master  in  the 
admiral's  private  college.   I  do  know  that 
all  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve  under 
him  serve  under  a  man  who  is  devoted 
to  that  committee,  devoted  to  this  Con- 
gress and  devoted  to  this  Nation    I  con- 
gratulate   both    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia  and  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
f\°™a  'or  having  taken  the  time  to  show 
that  this  Congress  and  this  Nation  are 
devoted  to  the  chahroan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
,,^- ALBERT.   I  thank  the  gentleman; 

JJ^^^K^^^V,^  ^^^'^  ^  ^^  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

fnr^k  BI^WN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker, 
for  25  years,  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I 
have  had  the  high  privilege  of  servihg  hi 
the  Congress  with  the  man  we  are  honor- 
ing today,  Carl  Vinson.    For  most  of 
those  years  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  where,  time  after  time 
Carl  VmsoN,  as  chahroan.  first  of  the 
Naval  Affah^  Committee  and  later  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  come  to 
us    with    Important    legislation.    Each 
time  he  has  amazed  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  with  the  great 
grasp  that  he  had  of  aU  the  details,  all 
of  the  Information  dealing  with  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  all  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  each  of  the  legislative  bills  he 
has  presented  to  us.    Never  was  a  ques- 
tion asked  of  Chairman  Vinson  In  the 
Rules  Committee  about  any  legislation 
h^  was  presenting  there  that  he  was  not 
able  to  answer  promptly  and  accurately 
not  by  referring  to  some  printed  record' 
but  from  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind 
and  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  have  watched  him.  too,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.    In  fact,  I  have  engaged 
nim  once  or  twice,  or  a  few  times.  In  de- 
bate here  on  the  floor,  and  there  has  been 
no  man  who  ever  served  In  this  House 
more  highly  skilled,  more  able  In  parlia- 
mentary combat,  than  Carl  Vinson.    He 
has  been  an  adversary  worthy  of  any 
man's  steel  In  congressional  debate.    He 
has  always  been  fair,  but  he  has  always 
hit  hard,  and  at  times  had  been  so  adroit 
and  so  adept  that  his  opponent  did  not 
even  know  that  his  throat  had  been  cut 
legidatively  speakhig,  until  he  shook  hi^ 
head  on  the  way  out  of  the  well. 

Carl,  if  I  may  caU  you  thus,  because 
we  have  been  friends  for  so  many  years, 
"is  to  be  hoped  you  wlU  serve  another 
so  years  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    Our  good  wishes  are  with  you 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentieman;  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  our  colleague.  Chairman 
Vinson,  senior  Member  of  this  body,  on 
his  historical  accomplistiment  of  serving 
longer  in  our  House  of  Representatives 
than  any  man  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. Today  he  breaks  the  record  of 
long  service  formerly  held  by  our  beloved 
former  Speaker  Sam  Raybum. 

I  doubt  whether  in  the  future  this 
Congress  will  ever  have  the  satisfaction 
of  honoring  an  incumbent  Member  who 
will  have  served  as  long  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  in  my 
second  term,  I  was  a  member  'of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.    I  received 
a  vast  education  in  those  days,  just  ob- 
serving the  legislative  ability  of  Chair- 
man   Vinson.    I   think   the   education 
that  I  received  has  aided  me  in  staying 
in  this  House  for  21  years.    I  remember 
reading,  before  I  came  to  this  House,  of 
the  great  battie  that  Carl  Vinson  waged 
to  start  the  construction  of  a  Navy  In 
1937  several  years  before  World  War  n. 
That  was  3  or  4  years  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor.   It  was  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  alone  who 
led  the  fight  to  build  an  adequate  Navy 
The  majority  of  the  Congress  was  more 
or  less  opposed  to  large  naval  expendi- 
tures because  they  thought  it  cost  too 
much  money.    If  it  had  not  been  for 
Carl  Vinson  we  would  not  have  had 
much  of  a  Navy  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7,  1941. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  in  this  House, 
I  believe,  was  because  my  predecessor 
voted  against  the  extension  of  the  Draft 
Act,  in  August,  of  1941.  Carl  Vinson 
was  one  of  the  leaders,  along  with  our 
present  Speaker  who  led  the  fight  to  ex- 
tend the  draft  law  and  keep  our  Army 
strong.  They  won  that  legislative  battle 
by  one  vote.  On  roU  call  vote  was  202 
to  201  to  extend  the  selective  service  law 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Carl  Vinson  and 
our  Speaker,  3  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, carrying  on  that  fight  we  probably 
would  not  have  had  much  of  an  Army  on 
Sunday.  December  7,  1941. 

So  I  will  say  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  that  he  has  a  record 
to  be  proud  of,  not  only  extending 
through  World  War  n,  but  In  working 
to  preserve  and  expand  our  military  de- 
fenses both  in  peace  and  war. 

I  sat  hi  this  House,  during  the  dark 
war  days  of  1944  and  admired  the  abiUty 
of  Chairman  Vinson's  success  in  pass- 
ing defense  appropriations  by  the  bU- 
llons  in  order  to  win  that  world  struggle 
Chahroan  Vinson  and  his  committee  one 
day  in  1944  recommended  a  $31  billion 
appropriation  bill  for  the  military-  it 
passed  after  an  hours  debate  without  a 
dissenting  vote.    This  Congress  has  had 
confidence  in  the  chah-man  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.    He  has  made 
a  great  record  and  on  many  occasions 
supported  legislation  to  benefit  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  when  his  vote  might 
not  have  been  too  popular  with  most  of 
his  constituents  back  home. 

I  will  say  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league that  it  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  he 
serves  many  more  years  in  Congress 
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Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  CMr.  Kiloorx]. 

Mr.  KILGORE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson's 
having  achieved  a  length  of  service  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  this  body 
I  am  remhided  of  what  I  firmly  believe 
the  historians,  when  they  review  this 
service,  will  say,  that  It  Is  remarkable 
not  only  because  of  its  length  but  because 
of  the  quality  of  that  service  over  the 
years.    He  has  a  quaUty  of  character  a 
combmation  of  experience  and  political 
sagacity  that  have  kept  him  here  that 
long,  an  ability  which  has  caused  liim  to 
earn  the  tiUes  he  bears,  the  titles  by 
which  he  Is  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Chah-- 
man,"  "Admiral,"  as  a  "tactician,"  "The 
Swamp  Pox,"  and  as  a  beloved  Member 
of  this  body,  "Uncle  Carl." 

I  would  say  to  him  not  as  a  junior 
member  of  this  committee  and  not  as  his 
colleague  but  as  a  fellow  American  that 
on  this  occasion  not  only  do  I  congratu- 
late him  but  I  say  to  him  with  humility 
and   deep  appreciation.   I  thank  you. 
Uncle  Carl,  as  one  American  to  another 
for  a  Uf ethne  of  dedicated  service  which 
perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  other 
man,  has  preserved  the  integrity  and  the 
quality  of  the  Republic. 
Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Vh-ginla  [Mr.  Hkchler]     , 

Mr.  HBCHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentieman  from 
Oklahoma,  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.    Bfr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
distinct  honor  for  me  to  johi  with  my 
colleagues  in  this  richly  deserved  tribute 
to  the  gentieman  from  Georgia    [Mr 
Vinson].    It  is  amazing  to  contemplate 
that  he  has  been  here  smce  the  fh-st 
presidential  term  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
I  recaU  a  conversation  I  had  with  the 
gentieman     from    Georgia,     Chairman 
Vinson,  while  we  were  briskly  walking 
through  the  subway  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  House  Office  Building.     TWg  was 
early  in  my  first  term  and  I  was  Just 
getting  to  leam  the  ropes.    I  could  not 
help  but  be  amazed  at  the  time  and  ef- 
fort which  this  wise  man  took  to  extend 
the  friendly  hand  of  assistance.    This 
was  something  which  I  shaU  never  for- 
get, and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  other 
Members    who    have    shared     similar 
experiences. 

Several  years  ago.  the  gentieman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  was  tendered  an 
award  by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.    If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  he  was  shigled  out  as  the  first 
winner  of  this  award  which  went  to  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    This  was  the  under- 
statement of  a  generation,  for  he  has 
left  his  hnprint  so  deeply  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  Congress  ever  finds  his  equal. 
But  it  is  not  alone  hi  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  he  should  be  hon- 
ored.   Above  aU,  this  wonderful  gentie- 
man deserves  and  will  receive  the  thanks 
of  a  grateful  nation  for  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful years  in  constructively  buOdlng 
the  mihtory  security  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America. 
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Mr.  ALBESIT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speatter,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  SouthparoUna  [Mr.  WatsomI. 

Mr.  WATwm.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  althoiigh 
my  eonta«t  with  the  Illustrious  gentle- 
man from  C  eorgia  has  not  included  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
Armed  Sen  oes  Committee,  and  since  I 
am  a  new  \  ember  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity t<  observe  his  service  over  the 
many  years,  I  do  want  to  say  that  there  is 
no  man  \n  mis  body  who  has  more  abil- 
ity and  de<  ication  to  the  cause  of  his 
country  tha  i  my  distinguished  neighbor 
fromOeorg  ». 

As  I  bean  the  well-deserved  comments 
oonoeming  Mr.  Cakl  Vinson  my  eyes 
were  direct  d  to  the  only  quotation  we 
have  on  the  walls  of  this  House  Chamber, 
the  words  of  Danid  Webster  directly 
above  the  E  peaker's  desk.  "See  whether 
we  also  in  I  tur  day  and  generation  may 
noi  perf ora  swnething  worthy  to  be  re- 
monbered.' 

CkXL  Vq  sow  has  dime  that.  The 
American  leople  are  both  indebted  to 
and  gratefi  1  for  his  long  years  of  out- 
standing sei  vice.  As  I  travel  throughout 
the  United  States  visiting  various  mili- 
tary install  ttions.  time  and  time  again 
the  men  in  the  service  of  all  ranks  have 
said  that  U  e  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arm  id  Services  is  a  friend  of  the 
man  in  uni  brm.  He  has  provided  them 
with  the  m  sans,  the  in9iration  and  the 
example  of  public  service  so  indispensa- 
Ide  in  the  defense  of  our  countiy. 

As  we  CO!  itemplate  the  dangers  ahead 
in  the  battl ;  for  the  minds  of  men,  I  pre- 
dict that  t  le  role  he  has  played  in  the 
past  and  th ;  role  he  will  continue  to  play 
for  many  y  >ar8  in  the  future  will  be  the 
primary  co  itrlbutive  factor  in  the  ulti- 
mate victoiy  of  the  forces  of  freedom 
over  the  fcrces  of  communism  and  en- 
slavement. 

I  am  ha  »py  to  share  these  moments 
with  othen  in  paying  tribute  and  honor 
to  a  truly  g  reat  legislator  and  American, 
my  distbigi  ished  friend  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  ALBXRT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ft>ea  cer.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
firom  Alabe  ma  [Mr.  Aitorkws]. 

ICr.  AND  lEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  mi  n  I  met  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  2 )  years  a«ro  was  the  gentle- 
man whom  we  are  honoring  today.  Carl 
Vinson.  F  -ankly,*  he  looks  younger  to 
me  today  t  urn  he  did  when  I  first  met 
htm.  I  woi  lid  gather  from  some  of  these 
speeches,  t  lat  some  Members  feel  like 
he  is  retilng  from  the  House.  But 
I  think  he  will  be  here  when  many  of 
us  are  gon< .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  an  anooimcement  in  Georgia  last 
year,  after  he  had  been  nominated  as 
Representative  from  his  district  to  the 
88th  CongT  !ss,  that  he  was  going  to  make 
a  career  ou  t  of  his  congressional  service. 
I  hope  he  does  stay  here,  because  he 
is  a  great  i  jnerican.  He  possesses  what 
I  consider  o  be  the  three  essential  quali- 
fications f<  r  good  public  service. 

First  an«  foremost,  he  is  honest.  He 
is  Just  as  honest  as  Paul.  And  he  is 
able— one  of  the  ablest  men  in  this 
House  todiy,  and  he  has  been  one  of 
tlae  ablest  men  over  the  period  of  20 
years  that  I  have  served. 

And  thei  he  is  courageous.  I  think 
the   great*  st  monument   that   can    be 


found  as  a  result  of  his  service  in  the 
Congress  is  the  fact  that  today  the  mili- 
tary strength  and  might  of  the  United 
States  Is  greater  than  ever  before  in 
history.  Our  military  strength  is  so 
great.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  my  opinion 
we  will  have  no  trouble  with  our  potential 
enemies.  No  man  has  contributed  to  the 
military  strength  that  we  enjoy  today 
more  than  has  Carl  Vinson.  He  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  old  fox.  the  ad- 
miral. Uncle  Carl — but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  the  real  way  to  address  him  is 
"Dr.  Vinson."  Many  universities  in  this 
country  have  recognized  his  ability  and 
the  great  contribution  he  has  made  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation  by  conferring 
honorary  degrees  upon  him.  He  has 
more  degrees  than  a  thermometer — hon- 
OTvry  degrees.  I  call  him  doctor,  and 
I  think  he  likes  to  be  addressed  by  that 
title.  He  is  a  hard  worker.  He  always 
has  the  interest  of  his  district  and  his 
country  at  heart.  It  has  been  said  here 
that  he  goes  to  work  early.  I  know  that 
to  be  a  fact.  He  Is  in  his  office  every 
morning  at  7  o'clock  or  earlier,  I  hope 
he  is  with  .us  many,  many  years  because 
the  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a  man 
of  the  statiire  of  Carl  Vinson.  I  say  to 
you.  Carl,  that  I  am  one  of  the  many, 
many  Members  of  this  House  who  really 
loves  you  and  I  hope  you  are  with  us  a 
long,  long  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  dean  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  for  his 
record  of  having  served  in  the  House 
longer  than  any  other  Representative  in 
Congress — a  period  of  48  years,  8  months 
and  13  days — from  November  3,  1914  to 
today.  It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  imder 
his  distinguished  chairmanship  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  record  of  Congressman  Vinson 
started  long  before  he  ever  became  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  moved  ably  up 
the  ranks  from  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Baldwin  County,  Ga.;  member  of  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives; 
Speaker  pro  tem  of  that  body ;  and  Judge 
of  the  coimty  court  before  beginning  his 
illustrious  career  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
He  has  become  not  only  a  great  leader 
in  the  House  and  our  committee,  but  also 
a  ssonbol  to  all  for  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  imending  and  tireless  efforts  to- 
ward serving  his  constituency  and  the 
people  of  the  whole  Nation. 

I  have  known  Congressman  Vinson 
only  since  1961  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington, but  in  that  comparatively  short 
time,  it  is  my  Impression  that  his  love 
for  people  and  of  p>eople  has,  for  the  most 
part,  made  him  the  able  and  conscien- 
tious public  servant  that  he  is.  His 
many  characteristics  and  traits  of  hu- 
man tolerance  and  sincere  understand- 
ing have  made  him  an  individual  of  qual- 
ity and  have  endeared  him  to  all  who 
come  in  daily  contact  with  him.  En- 
gendered in  Congressman  Vinson  is  all 
that  is  best  in  American  public  life.  A 
courageous  legislative  technician,  he 
surely  is. 

His  record  of  service  in  this  House  will 
probably  stand  forever. 


Congratulations,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
may  your  good  and  knowledgeable  con- 
sUtueiu;y  send  you  back  to  Congress  for 
as  long  as  you  want  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Carl  Vinson.  It  gives  me 
great  personal  pleasiu-e  to  congratulate 
him  on  serving  longer  in  this  House  than 
any  other  Member  in  history. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson, 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  and  was  recognised  at 
that  time  as  one  of  our  outstanding  mil- 
itary authorities.  He  has  rendered  a 
most  valuable  service  to  his  coimtry, 
both  in  time  of  war  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  this  House  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia.  Carl  Vinson.  I 
have  greaUy  enjoyed  my  association  with 
him  and  appreciate  the  many  courtesies 
he  has  extended  over  the  years. 

I  want  to  wish  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  Carl  Vinson,  good  health  and 
much  happiness  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  am  sure  his  people  in  Georgia  appre- 
ciate the  great  service  he  has  rendered, 
and  will  keep  him  in  Congress  as  long  as 
he  wants  to  stay. 

Mr.  UBONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honorable  Carl  Vinson  Is  a  dedicated 
leader  with  many  capabilities — foremost 
is  the  poltical  success  that  he  has  en- 
joyed in  being  returned  to  Washington 
each  successive  session  since  1914  by  the 
electorate  of  his  district. 

His  many  years  of  service  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  given 
him  a  national  recognition  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  policies  and  problems 
confronting  the  military  services.  His 
research  for  factual  and  scientific  data 
touching  upon  all  phases  of  the  military 
science  of  arms  has  established  him  as 
one  of  the  most  astute  diagnosticians  of 
the  changing  military  methods  of  oper- 
ation and  organization. 

Although  Mr.  Vinson  has  mellowed 
with  the  years  of  experience  in  this 
body — let  no  one  misconstrue  this  gen- 
tleness of  disposition  as  a  basic  charac- 
teristic— you  can  rub  him  a  little  the 
wrong  way,  but  not  too  far — believe  me 
he  will  bristle  like  a  wolverine  and  the 
regrets  are  all  yours.  Just  as  a  note  of 
warning  the  generals  and  admirals  sa- 
lute his  campaign  picture.  In  an  all  out- 
and-out  fight  for  a  principle,  there  is 
no  greater  champion  in  the  public  lists, 
liir.  Vinson  is  truly  a  man  of  the  com- 
mon people.  He  is  kindly  and  consider- 
ate of  the  problems  of  his  fellow  Con- 
gressmen and  the  gentle  ladies  of  the 
House — his  help  is  there  for  the  asking. 
And  we  all  appreciate  the  real  aid  that 
he  willingly  gives  to  us. 

The  American  people  are  indebted  to 
Chairman  Vinson  for  the  progress  made 
by  the  armed  services  in  their  develop- 
ment Into  the  strongest  military  organi- 
zation of  the  world.  It  is  the  threat  of 
these  strong  deterrent  forces  that  keep 
oiur  enemies  at  bay. 

Mr.  VnraoN  is  a  strong  party  stalwart 
and  supports  the  administration  in  its 
legislative  program  even  at  times  when 


his  personal  viewpoint  was  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Vinson  has  used  his  power  as 
chairman  to  develop  a  solid  committee 
strength  behind  the  bills  that  are  recom- 
mended to  the  House  for  passage.  He 
has  no  time  for*  obstructions  or  dissent- 
ers. He  adheres  to  the  principle  that 
our  Govenunent  in  Its  legislative  life 
is  a  work  of  majorities— and  he  feels 
that  where  the  responsibilities  lie.  the 
control  should  rest.  Mr.  Vinson  is 
worthy  of  the  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  colleagues. 

May  our  people  and  the  Congress  en- 
joy the  high  privilege  of  his  dedicated 
services  for  many  more  years,  as  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tioning committees  of  this  body— the 
trustees  of  the  security  of  our  defense 
and  the  promulgators  of  our  future  pre- 
paredness— that  we  may  defend  the  lib- 
erty loving  nations  of  the  world  and  In- 
sure the  protection  of  our  Constitution 
and  oiu-  Nation. 

,  We.  the  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation congratulate  Mr.  Carl  Vinson  on 
his  long  and  valued  service  to  God  the 
Congress,    and    our    country.    We'  are 
proud  to  salute  our  friend.  Carl  Vinson 
Mr.    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker" 
today   heralds    In    a   new   and   proud 
achievement  for  the  diary  of  this  august 
Chamber— the  arrival  of  Carl  Vinson  of 
Georgia's  Sixth  District,  at  the  eminent 
station  of  alltlme  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    It  Is  only  fitting  that 
the  Inimitable  "Swamp  Fox"  should  be 
the  recipient  of  such  an  honor  and  dis- 
tinction: for  more  than  48  years  he  has 
engaged  his  energies  in  the  genuinely 
altruistic  task  of  helping  to  legislate  the 
PubUc  mterest.    His  continued  tenure  of 
ofBce  serves  as  an  excellent  testimonial 
to  the  discriminating  poUtical  taste  and 
sophistication  of  his  Georgian  constitu- 
ency. 

Because  of  Uieir  sustained  confidence 
in  him.  the  Nation  has  been,  since  1917 
the  fortunate  benefactor  of  Chairman 
Carl  Vinson's  military  acumen.  First 
as  chairman  of  the  old  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  and  later  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  it  has  become  demon- 
strably clear  that  Carl  Vinson  is  the 
foremost  authority  on  national  defense 
matters.  A  long-time  proponent  of  in- 
creased military  spending,  the  chahman 

fw'ff*®*'®**^  «°*^®  o"  »"ecord  declaring 
that  the  price  of  maintaining  the  peace 
w  not  an  inexpensive  business,  that 
peace  depends  above  aU  on  a  strong  mili- 
tary posture. 

The  Importance  and  contribution  of 
carl  Vinson  in  the  realm  of  \JB.  mlU- 
tary  matters  would  be  hard  to  overem- 
phasize.   Since  1917.  he  has  been  in  tiie 
thicket,  and  often  has  been  the  decisive 
lorce,  of  the  final  resolve  of  every  major 
ToJc"^  ^,^"®-    ™^  membership  on  the 
i»25  Coolidge-appointed  Morrow  Board 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  enactment  of 
numerous  laws  affecting  the  function  of 
aviation  in  the  national  defense  appara- 
tus   Long  a  leading  advocate  of  the  im- 
portance of  seapower.  in   1934  he  au- 
wiored    the    famous    Vinson-Trammell 
Act  the  essence  of  which  was  to  provide 
;^  "if  ?«"esis  of  a  UJ3.  two-ocean  Navy, 
one  that  was  destined  to  be  called  upon 
w>  resist  the  naval  yoke  of  Hitter's  nazism 
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and  Tojo's  samurai  shintolsm.  The 
chairman's  part  in  the  growth  of  naval 
seapower  led  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nimltz  to  remark: 

I  do  not  know  where  tills  country  would 
have  been  after  December  7.  1941.  If  it  had 
not  had  the  ships  and  the  know-how  to  build 
more  ships  fast,  *or  which  one  Vinson  blU 
after  another  was.  responsible. 

During  the  past  16  years  Vhisonian 
leadership  has  been  responsible  In  very 
large  measure  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Air  Force  as  a  separate  entity  along  with 
its  Colorado  Springs  Academy,  continued 
expansion  of  the  naval  complex,  coordi- 
nated military  purchasing  and  Improve- 
ments in  service  housing,  revised  pay  and 
promotion  schedules,  and  improved 
medical  care  and  survivor  benefits. 

Over  the  years  Carl  Vinson  has  been 
singled  out  for  the  visitation  of  simdry 
epithets,  of  which  the  most  favorite  has 
been  "Backstage  Boss  of  the  Pentagon  " 
Of  course,  we  know  that  the  chairman 
does  not  run  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  at  the  same  time,  his  assertion  of 
Congress  constitutional  authority  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense  has 
evoked  the  idea  that  self-determination 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  wishful 
thinking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regard  It  a  rich  and  re- 
warding experience  to  have  been  associ- 
ated with  Chairman  Vinson  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  As  long  as 
the  Nation  continues  to  enjoy  the  peer- 
less legislative  capacities  of  Congress- 
man Vinson  on  that  committee.  It  can 
rest  assured  that  steadfast  and  resolute 
devotion  to  our  miUtary  might  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  want  this  occasion  to  pass  without 
my  joining  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  In  paying  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr 
Vinson]. 

There  Is  littie  In  the  way  of  compli- 
ments left  for  anyone  to  add  to  what 
already  has  been  said.  Rather  I  will 
only  say  I  share  the  admiration  of  those 
who  have  spoken  and  feel  proud  to  have 
served  with  the  great  American  who  Is 
being  honored  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today.  Also  with  others  I  wish  him  con- 
tinued mental  vigor  and  good  heaith. 
May  he  continue  to  win  approval  for  the 
legislation  he  reports  to  the  House  by 
his  grasp  of  facts,  brUllant  powers  of 
debate,  and  also  his  understanding  and 
good  humor. 

Mr.  Vinson  tmly  holds  the  respect  of 
all  of  us — equally  wholesome  and  sincere 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Any  par- 
tisanship fades  away  when  he  supports  a 
measure, 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  a  great  honor 
and  privUege  to  serve  in  the  House  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  May  this  privilege  and 
pleasure  continue  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  would  like  to  join  In  the  tribute  being 
paid  to  Congressman  Carl  Vinson  of 
Georgia.  This  distinguished  statesman 
and  legislator  has  done  his  Nation  great 
service  during  some  of  the  most  perilous 
periods  of  Its  past 
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As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Carl  Vinson's  wis- 
dom and  courage  have  guided  many  vital 
decisions  affecting  this  Nation's  security 
and  welfare.  He  has  set  the  example  for 
many  junior  Members  to  foUow,  and  has 
contributed  greatiy  to  many  momentous 
actions  taken  by  the  Congress. 

Carl  Vinson's  character  has  helped 
shape  America's  destiny.  His  vast 
knowledge  and  experience  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  be  felt  through- 
out her  future  course  In  history. 

I  congratulate  him  on  this  occasion 
wish  him  many  years  of  good  life 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  congratulating 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  Congressman  Carl 
Vinson,  on  this  historic  occasion  as  he 
wins  new  honors  and  adds  new  distinc- 
tions to  his  illustrious  career  and  his 
already  distinguished  record  of  service 
to  our  country. 

We  have  been  calling  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee the  'Ttean  of  the  House"  but 
today,  as  you  know,  he  establishes  a  rec- 
ord of  having  served  In  the  Congress 
longer  than  any  other  man  In  the  history 
of  our  country.  He  has  served  continu- 
ously since  he  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1914  and  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  on  November  3  of  that  year. 

During  this  period  of  service.  Con- 
gressman Vinson  has  been  concerned 
with  matters  of  our  country's  defense,  as 
he  was  first  assigned  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  He  has 
served  under  eight  Presidents.  He  Is 
truly  "Dean  of  the  House"  and  "Dean  of 
the  Congress."  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  great  men  of  all  times  who  have 
served  in  the  Congress— and  a  statesman 
In  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Carl  Vinson  sets  a  new 
record  of  service  in  the  Congress  he  will 
be  remanbered  not  only  for  his  length 
of  service  In  this  body,  but  remembered 
for  his  many  great  contributions  to  our 
country— his  significant  and  valuable 
service  to  his  district,  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Nation.  He  is  truly  an  out- 
standing legislator,  a  man  of  great 
ability,  keen  mind  and  boundless  energy 
and  a  gallant  southern  gentleman. 

As  "dean  of  the  House."  he  Is  one  of 
the  true  leaders  of  the  Congress  on  all 
legislative  matters. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  Is  the  recognized  au- 
thority on  matters  of  defense  and  con- 
sidered the  real  "boss"  of  the  Pentagon. 
No  man  has  contributed  more  to  Im- 
proving our  country's  armed  services  and 
assuring  the  defense  of  our  country  than 
Chairman  Vinson,  and  no  Congressman 
has  given  greater  effort  to  assuring  that 
our  vast  military  budget  Is  spent  wisely 
and  efficiently  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

He  stands  today  as  our  country's  fore- 
most authority  on  matters  of  national 
defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  observe  this  truly 
significant  occasion,  I  must  say  that  the 
House  would  not  be  the  same  without 
Carl  Vinson.  We  need  him  here  and  we 
needed  his  services,  and  I  want  to  wish 
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for  him  n  any  more  years  of  continued 
aenrlce  in  ills  body  and  to  our  country. 

Mr.  JO)  E8  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, "like  ai  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed 
knight,  Ca  u.  VoraoN  marched  down  the 
Halls  of  he  American  Congress  and 
threw  his  shining  lance  full  and  fair 
against  Ue  brazen  forehead  of  every 
traitor  to  his  country  and^«very  ma- 
linger of  1  s  fair  reputation." 

About  6!  years  ago.  Robert  O.  Ingersoll 
paid  this  ribute  to  another  Member  of 
Congress,  lut  I  have  inserted  the  name  of 
Cakl  VIMS'  >N  because  they  apply  to  him 
with  even  i  oore  justification  and  applica- 
bility thar  when  they  were  first  uttered. 
Mr.  Viirso]  r  has  marched  down  the  Halls 
'  of  Oongro  s  longer  ttum  any  other  man 
and  no  ma  a  in  our  legislative  history  has 
Ihmg  so  iiazxy  well-directed  lances  at 
the  enemlis  of  oiur  coimtry. 

The  Am<  srican  people  can  congratulate 
themaelvei  today  as  they  heap  congrat- 
ulations sod  thanks  on  Cakl  Vinsok. 
It  seems  almost  providential  that  we 
have  been  given  the  exact  talents  and 
experience  needed  by  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  our  Oovemment  during  the 
most  p«i  ous  periods  of  our  national 
Ufe.  begin  ling  with  1914,  when  he  came 
to  the  Hoi  se.  He  had  a  military  and  a 
law  educa  ion  before  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington. I  e  was  a  seasoned  legislator, 
expert  aid  conversant  with  complex 
problems  iffecting  every  strata  of  our 
society  wta  en  he  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  th  i  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in 
1931.  Wten  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Arme<  Services  Committee  in  the 
81st  Ctmgi  ess.  no  man  before  had  better 
quallflcati<  >ns  for  the  post. 

It  has  leen  remarked  that  any  man 
in  an  exhi  Ited  public  position  is  thrice  a 
servant.  le  serves  the  state,  he  serves 
the  public  business  and  he  serves  fame. 

Cakl  Vhson's  service  to  state  and 
public  buiiness  is  so  unanimously  ac- 
claimed tl  at  I  can  add  nothing  to  it. 

Knowinj :  Carl  Vixsom  as  I  do,  he  has 
never  beei  fond  of  fame.  But  it  will  be 
given  to  h  m,  not  because  he  ever  soiight 
it.  but  bee  uise  it  was  earned. 

Mr.  n  QUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  ai  d  honored  to  have  this  oppor- 
tiuiity  tod  ly  to  pay  tribute  to  Hon.  Cabl 
Vmsoii  o  Georgia,  who  today  estab- 
lishes an  HI  time  record  for  length  of 
service  in  he  UJ5.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

We  in  I  lorida  are  especially  proud  of 
this  great  American  frc»n  our  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Georgia  who  today  sets  a 
mark  for  having  served  longer  in  the 
n.S.  Hous  \  of  Representatives  than  any 
other. 

I  am  mj  adf ul  in  pasring  tribute  to  this 
great  stat  ;sman  that  I  do  so  not  merely 
because  h<  has  served  for  so  many  years, 
but  rather  because  he  has  served  his 
State  and  Nation  so  well  in  his  48  years. 
8  months  and  13  days  in  the  Congress. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary as  \\  freshman  Member  of  this 
body,  I  k  lew  full  well  that  one  of  the 
great  sta  esmen  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  se  ved  in  this  House — Congress- 
man Vnrs  m.  And  my  experience  as  a 
Member  o  '  the  Congress  has  fully  borne 
out  that  1  npresslon  I  had  of  him  as  an 
able,  dyna  nic,  forceful  leader  who  places 


the  strength  and  welfare  of  this  great 
Nation  ahead  of  any  other  considera- 
tion. 

On  November  3.  1914  when  Repre- 
sentative Vinson  took  his  seat  in  the 
House,  he  was  the  youngest  Member, 
and  the  record  he  has  made  since  that 
time  in  the  Congress  becomes  a  bright 
page  in  American  history.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  we  were  to  compile  a  list 
of  the  10  greatest  men  to  serve  in  this 
House,  then  surely  that  list  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  name  of  Carl  Vin- 
son of  Georgia. 

Before  the  end  of  his  present  term 
he  will  have  served  half  a  century  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  has  been  a  record  of  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  that  is  well  to  be  stud- 
ied and  remembered  by  all  of  those  who 
will  come  after  us.  and  by  those  of  us 
who  have  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  today. 

I  know  I  share  the  feelings  of  Amer- 
icans everywhere  as  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  a  forceful  legis- 
lator, a  distinguished  Georgian,  a  great 
American — Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  an  outstanding  American.  Carl 
Vinson  has  served  his  country  well.  He 
is  and  through  the  years  has  been  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  effecting  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body.  We 
praise  the  Almighty  who  has  given  him 
health  and  strength  and  permitted  him 
to  serve  this  long  and  eventful  tenure 
in  office.  May  the  wisdom,  judgment, 
and  indomitable  spirit  of  this  great  and 
good  man  continue  to  permeate  this 
Chamber  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  af- 
ter the  eloquent  tributes  by  the  Speaker, 
the  majority  leader,  and  other  senior 
Members  of  the  House,  it  is  difficult  to 
add  words  of  substance  to  the  well- 
earned  salute  being  extended  to  our  great 
and  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson. 

I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
known  and  served  with  Congressman 
Vinson  for  nearly  11  of  the  nearly  50 
years  of  his  distinguished  service.  To 
know  Carl  Vinson  is  to  respect  him  and 
to  love  him.  He  is  indeed  one  of  our 
greatest  living  Americans,  and  very 
probably  the  greatest  living  symbol  of 
the  strong  national  defense  which  is 
equally  essential  to  world  peace  and 
American  security. 

I  congratulate  Congressman  Vinson 
upon  his  luiparalleled  record  of  public 
service,  and  congratulate  also  the  in- 
formed electorate  of  Georgia  responsible 
for  his  service  to  America. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  and  privileges 
that  c(mies  to  one  who  is  elected  t"  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  meet  and  work  with  men  and 
wmnen  who  have  contributed  much  to 
the  growth  of  oxir  country  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizens.  This  occasion  where 
tribute  is  being  paid  to  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  the  House  for  all  time  well 
exemplifies  this  privilege. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
record  of  service  that  Carl  Vinson,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  has  given  to 
the  United  States  realizes  that  he  is  en- 


titled to  a  place  among  the  outstanding 
Americans  of  all  time.  With  his  pene- 
trating mind,  his  indefatigable  enthusi- 
asm, his  devotion  to  high  principles  of 
citizenship  and  his  indomitable  will,  he 
has  written  a  record  of  service  over  the 
years  which  few,  if  any,  can  equal. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  glory  of  his  past 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  has  carried 
out  to  conclusion  with  zeal  and  fidelity 
whatever  assignments  may  have  been  his 
will  bring  to  him  a  sense  of  contentment 
and  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  done  well  and  is  recognized  by  his 
colleagues  as  a  leader  without  peer. 

My  congratulations,  which  come  from 
the  heart,  go  to  him  and  I  am  indeed 
grateful  for  having  had  the  privilege  of 
his  friendship  and  the  honor  of  working 
with  him  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  am 
happy  to  pay  my  own  sincere  recogni- 
tion of  Carl  Vinson,  as  a  man,  as  an 
American,  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  the  holder  of  a 
now  unique  record  for  length  of  service 
in  the  Congress,  but  especially  as  a  long 
and  effective  member  of  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission. 

There  is  more  to  this  seemingly  obtuse 
Commission  than  meets  the  eye.  For.  in 
a  very  great  sense,  it  is  the  keeper  of  the 
conscience,  the  dignity,  the  reputation, 
and  the  peace  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  an  organized  body  it  can 
well  be  called  the  keeper  of  the  "mace" — 
for  that  is  the  only  symbol  of  authority 
in  this  great  Nation.  Its  home  Is  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Specifically,  as  its  name  implies  this 
Conunission  holds  jurisdiction  over  all 
of  the  buildings  on  the  House  side  in- 
cluding the  House  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Carl  has  served  on  this  body,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  considerable  other  duties,  for 
a  long  time. 

He  served,  for  Instance,  with  the  late, 
great  Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  of  Texas, 
and  shared  Mr.  Raybum's  desire  that 
the  Capitol,  the  grounds,  the  working 
conditions  of  the  House  Members  be  of 
the  best.  They  knew  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  more  than  the  White 
House,  more  than  any  of  the  Depart- 
ments, more  than  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  other  body,  represented  the  entire 
people.  They  wanted  the  surroundings 
of  this  body  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  true  dignity  of  such  a  body. 

Under  the  Commission,  since  and  dur- 
ing the  tenure  of  Mr.  Vinson,  the  sur- 
rounding sliuns  and  unrelated  buildings 
have  been  removed,  the  grounds  are  in 
the  process  of  improvements  and  en- 
hancement, and  the  Capitol  has  been  ex- 
tended and  improved  and  the  physical 
facilities  have  been  bettered. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  close  to  this  work  I  know  that 
this  program  has  had  its  critics. 

Yet  such  has  been  Carl  Vinson's  devo- 
tion to  the  full  meaning  of  this  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  that  he  has  persevered 
and  it  is  my  prediction  that  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  who  may  serve 
here — or  visit  here  to  see  us  at  work  in 
our  offices  or  in  this  Chamber — will  ap- 
plaud the  work  of  this  true  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  astute  imderstand- 
ing  and  clear  vision. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 

a  tremendous  record  has  been  set a 

tremendous  record  of  accomplishment 
for  and  service  to  America.  Uncle 
Carl,  my  heartfelt  congratulations,  my 
sincerest  best  wishes  for  the  many  years 
that  I  know  still  lie  ahead  of  you. 

No  Member  of  this  body  has  served 
America  longer  or  with  greater  loyalty 
or  with  more  courage— few  have  accom- 
plished so  much. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  November  18 
the  Congressman's  80th  birthday  with 
great  anticipation.  Also  to  the  day  not 
too  distant,  when  he  will  celebrate  his 
golden  wedding  with  the  American  peo- 
ple—their Representative  for  50  years 

Perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man 
Carl  Vinson  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
fense shield  that  now  protects  our  coun- 
try. His  key  role  in  developing  U.S  com- 
mercial and  defense  aviation  is  known 
to  all  of  us.  It  was  he  who  helped  con- 
vince this  body  that  a  two-ocean  Navy 
was  ^ntial  to  our  safety.  It  was  he 
who  finally  overrode  the  battleship  ad- 
mirals and  convinced  them  that  the  day 
of  the  battleship  was  over.  His  strength 
of  purpose,  his  fortitude,  his  courage  un- 
derscore the  attributes  of  this  great 
American.    I  salute  you,  Mr.  Vinson 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
service  and  personality  of  Carl  Vinson. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  now 
exceeded  hi  time  the  service  of  any  other 
Member  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  is  a  notable 
achievement,  but  it  is  not  solely  to  the 
length  of  service  that  we  call  attention 
today,  remarkable  Uiough  Uiat  may  be. 
It  Is  to  tiie  type  and  caUber  of  the  service 
that  has  been  rendered  by  our  friend  and 
colleague. 

Through  a  period  which  involved  three 
major   conflicts   In  which   the   United 
states  was  engaged.  Mr.  Vinson  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  problems  of  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  wltii 
gradually  Increasing  responsibility.    It  is 
not  an  exaggieration  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  readiness  of  our  defense 
services  Is  due  In  substantial  measure  to 
the  interest  and  efforts  of  Carl  Vinson. 
Ic  is  gratifying,  hideed.  to  aU  of  us  to 
know  that  Carl  Vinson  gives  evidence 
of  continuing,  for  many  years,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  thereby  makes  us  all  the 
more  confident  that  these  services  wlU 
remahi  strong  and  ready  and  will  pro- 
vide the  valuable  and  necessary  Influ- 
ence to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Mr.     MILLER     of     CaUfomla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  experiences  which  I 
cherish  most,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
15  the  privilege  of  havhig  served  on  the 
Armed   Services  Committee  under   the 
Chairmanship    of    Congressman    Carl 
Vinson. 

He  1^  a  kindly,  considerate,  yet  an 
exacting  taskmaster.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee he  so  ably  chairs  learned  much 
from  him. 

He  knows  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  knows  how  it  thinks  and  how 
It  acts.  I  suggest  that  new  Members  of 
congress  study  the  way  he  conducts 
himself,  the  way  he  handles  bills  on  the 
noor  and  the  clever  way  in  wlilch  he 
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maneuvers   them   through  the   House, 
they  can  learn  much.      * 

Carl  Vinson  is  particularly  known  for 
his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his  great 
tolerance.  I  salute  him  and  I  thank  him 
for  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  serve 
with  him. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  most  pleased  to  join  In  paying  honor 
to  Flepresentative  Carl  Vinson. 

Nine  brief  years  ago  I  was  paid  the 
honor  by  my  constituents  of  being  elected 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  was  assigned  to  room  312  In  the  Cannon 
Office  Building.    Across  the  hall,  a  door- 
way bore  the  name  of  Representative 
Carl    Vinson   of   Georgia.     I   had,    of 
course,  long  before  known  of  the  excel- 
lent legislative  reputation  of  Mr.  Vinson 
But  as  a  "neighbor"  I  found  that  Mr. 
Vinson   personally   rendered   to   me,   a 
freshman,  much  valuable  advice.     He 
was  kind  and  generous  In  his  counsel.    It 
was  a  warming  experience,  a  harbinger 
of  many  kindred  experiences  from  other 
Members  of  this  great  body,  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  most  grateful  and  Indebted  to 
Congressman  Vinson  that  from  the  lode 
of  his  experience  and  competence  he 
chose  to  help  and  guide  a  freshman 
Member.  Many  times  he  has  repeated 
this  gesture.  I  am  certain  that  other 
colleagues  of  mine  have  reaped  the  bene- 
fit of  his  counsel.  I  am  privileged  to  join 
in  making  my  small  contribution  to  the 
richly  deserved  tributes  that  are  being 
bestowed  upon  Representative  Vinson 
this  day.  May  we  all  live  forever  and 
may  Representative  Vinson  live  10  min- 
utes longer. 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  Vin- 
son came  to  Congress  on  November  3 
1914.    It  is  not  given  to  many  men  to 
shape  history  for  almost  five  decades 
Consider  the  span.    Through  all  of  the 
crucial  years  of  World  War  I.  of  the  de- 
pression, of  World  War  n,  of  the  cold 
war,  of  the  release  of  atomic  energy,  Carl 
VINSON,  with  the  penetrating  Intelligence 
and  authority  which  are  uniquely  his 
participated  in  shaping  our  destiny    His 
Is  the  strertgth  and  the  wisdom  that  link 
past  to  future  and  which  we  call  the 
present.    He  has  given  all  of  us,  those 
who  had  the  prIvUege  of  serving  with 
him,  and  to  the  country,  the  benefit  of 
his  unmatched  years  of  service.    Lesser 
men  would  have  faltered  before  the  kind 
of  responsibility  that  has  fallen  upon  his 
shoulders.     But   our   beloved    and    re- 
spected colleague  strode  forward  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  each  era,  and  no  two 
challenges  were  the  same. 

We  have  leaned  heavily  upon  Carl 
VINSON  and  with  every  good  reason.  We 
hope  that  we  will  have  his  strength  and 
his  leadership  with  us  for  many  many 
years  to  help  us  In  the  new  chaUenges 
that  inevitably  we  must  face. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
rise  to  join  the  others  who  have  preceded 
me  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  House 
I  have  had  the  enviable  opportunity  of 
working  with  and  observing  our  Nation's 
great  leaders  In  action.  An  experience 
which  stands  uppermost  hi  my  memory 
is  that  of  having  watched  the  chairman 
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of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  debate 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  Here  was  a 
man  who  in  a  few  months  would  be  an 
octogenarian,  yet  one  who  argued  with 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  a  man  50  years 
his  junior.  The  clarity  of  his  presenta- 
tion, his  quick-witted  rebuttal,  his  at- 
tention to  meticulous  details  which  mat- 
tered, and  his  inimitable  oratory  wUl 
forever  remahi  hi  my  memory,  forming 
the  image  of  a  great  legislator. 

I  am  stnick  with  awe  when  I  consider 
the  fact  that  I  was  not  even  bom  when 
Carl  Vinson  started  his  career  as  a 
Congressman  ahnost  a  half  a  century 
ago.     I  am  reminded  of  the  Reader's 

.    ?^^L^^°^  ^^°  o"ly  last  month  said 
in  WiUiamsburg,  Va.,  ttiat  as  a  small  boy 
he  had 'shaken,  wltii  awe,  the  hand  of  a 
man  who  in  his  youth  had  shaken  the 
hand  of  George  Washington.    I  am  as 
certam  as  I  can  ever  be  that  I  will  have 
occasion  when  I  have  become  an  octo- 
genarian, God  wiUing,  to  boast  that  I 
served  hi  the  Congress  with  Carl  Vinson 
HawaU   our  westernmost  State,  Is  our 
Nation  s  bastion  of  defense  hi  the  broad 
Pacific.     This  Carl  Vinson  has  recog- 
nized as  chahman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee    over    the    years.    Hawaii's 
citizens  are  grateful  to  hhn  for  this.    As 
their  representative,  I  congratulate  my 
colleague.  Carl  Vinson,  and  extend  to 
hhn  HawaU's  fondest  aloha  on  his  attain- 
ing the  signal  honor  of  having  the  longest 
service  In  this  great  body  m  Its  entire  his- 
tory.   May  his  term  long  continue 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  not  only  a  milestone  hi  the  Ufe 
of  our  beloved  coUeague.  Carl  Vinson  of 
Georgia,  but  a  milestone  hi  the  history  of 
this  country.  Today  our  colleague  has 
served  longer  hi  the  U.3.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives than  any  other  maa 

What  a  chaUenge  his  hfe.  his  record 
his  dedication  and  his  performance  of 
duty  is  to  each  of  us.  If  we  could  but 
in  some  smaU  measure  contribute  so 
much  to  our  country's  welfare-  if  we 
could  but  serve  our  constituents  so  weU 
and  If  we  could  but  take  upon  ourselves 
but  a  portion  of  the  kindness,  compas- 
sion, clarity  of  reason  and  sense  of  ur- 
gency of  this  man,  we  could  indeed  be 
proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
paymg  tribute  to  this  man  who  has  writ- 
ten with  his  Ufe,  so  much  of  the  history 
of  this  country  in  this  past  half  century 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr' 
Speaker.  Mr.  Vinson  has  been  my  friend 

??«    \^^  ^"^^  ^"  ^^  Congress  in 
1833.    I  have  been  blessed  by  his  khidly 
guidance  and  have  profited  innumerable 
tunes  from  his  words  of  wisdom.    Sitting 
here  today  I  have  been  wondering  just 
whatcombhiation  of  attributes  have  gone 
to  make  up  this  outstandhig  statesman 
The  words  of  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum  come  to  mind.    He  said  that  suc- 
cess hi  this  body  generally  results  from 
5 -percent  brains  and  95-percent  hard 
work.    Of  course,  nobody  would  suggest 
that  Carl  Vinson  has  only   5-percent 
brains  except  for  one  particular  circum- 
stance.   The  entire  makeup  of  the  man— 
the  100  percent^Is  so  overwhehningly 
great  that  5  percent  of  It  would  give  him 
a  whole  lot  more  brains  than  whoever 
you  might  suggest  in  the  Congress  is  the 
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tandnSest  of  ds  «U.  There  is  no  question 
•bout  Cabl  V  oiaoii's  hard  work.  My  of- 
fice Is  direct  r  across  the  hall  from  his. 
I  like  to  cet  lo  work  early  but  he  is  al- 
ways here  ah  sad  of  me.  Who  is  the  first 
to  leave  ia  ixnething  dse  again  but  I 
know  for  son  that  he  is  never  gone  until 
the  work  Is  d<  ne. 

Other  attri  sutes  of  greatness  include  a 
willingness  U  help.  There  are  few  of  us 
^ho  have  be  si  here  any  length  of  time 
that  cannot  recall  occasions  when  we 
have  asked  h  m  for  help.  Always  he  has 
req^onded.  ]  laturally  if  we  can  recipro- 
cate, we  do  s( . 

I  am  happ  r  that  I  could  be  here  today 
to  pay  thes<  tributes  to  a  great  man 
whose  clear  ^  ision  and  great  ability  have 
meant  so  mu  :h  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  pflutleulurly  to  its  defense,  and  to 
pay  them  to  him  as  he  looks  forward  to 
a  long  oontij  luation  of  his  service.  Too 
often  we  do  not  think  of  these  things 
until  a  man  -etires  but  here  we  are  pay- 
ing a  humb  e  tribute  to  a  great  man 
with  whom  ^  e  may  confidently  expect  to 
be  aaeodatec  for  many  years. 

Mr.  FLOCD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pie  isure  to  extend  my  warmest 
cangratulatii  ms  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  ol  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  VofSOM]  in  establishing  a 
new  record  tor  longevity  in  the  House 
of  Represent  itives. 

Chairman  Vjssok  is  indeed  a  most  out- 
standing An  erican.  a  great  patriot,  and 
statesman.  Ul  of  America  is  most  fortu- 
nate to  hav  i  such  a  distinguished  and 
effective  leg  slator  on  the  scene  for  a 
half  oenturj  and  we  are  all  the  richer 
for  it 

m  my  jidgment.  the  beloved  "Ad- 
miral" is  til  e  "noblest  Roman  of  them 
all." 

Mr.  PHIL  HN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  memorabl ;  day  for  our  beloved  col- 
league and  tear  friend.  Chairman  Carl 
VtmoK  of  he  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  On  this  day.  the  very  able 
and  distin  piished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ha  i  completed  48  years.  8 
in.ffnt>Mt  and  13  days  of  illustrious  serv- 
in  the  Hous ;  of  Representatives. 

This  madES  for  our  great  Georgia 
friend  the  ibngest  period  of  continuous 
service  thatkny  Member  has  ever  served 
in  the  Hous.  It  is,  of  course,  a  day  of 
warm,  deeny  felt  congratulations  for 
Chairman  Edison.  Pew  men  indeed 
have  ever  se  rved  the  Nation  so  faithfully 
and  with  su  :h  great  distinction. 

It  is  diflk  lilt  to  describe  properly,  let 
alone  evalui  te  and  laud,  the  magnificent 
and  memorable  contributions  of  this 
great  Ameri  san  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
country.  F  is  devoted  service,  honored 
by  rare  qua  Ity,  as  well  as  by  time,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  in 
our  history. 

Chairmaz  VnrsoN  was  inoculated  early 
in  life  with  the  potent,  unfilterable  virus 
that  affects  those  who  select  the  active 
public  serv  ce  as  their  career.^  At  the 
age  of  20,  h  J  was  a  Georgia  county  court 
solicitor;  at  25.  a  member  of  the  Georgia 
General  Aisembly;  at  29.  a  county 
Judge:  at  3( ,  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Represei  tatlves;  and  at  49,  chairman 
of  the  all-t  nportant  major  House  Com- 
mittee on  N  ival  Affairs. 


His  great  career  embraces  several 
world  confiicts  in  which  he  played  a 
highly  resp<»8lble  part  in  building  the 
strength,  the  weapons,  and  instrumental- 
ities to  forge  the  victories  we  achieved 
in  thoee  terrible  holocausts  of  interne- 
cine strife. 

Endowed  with  remarkable  personal 
dynamism  and  a  seemingly  insatiable  ca- 
pacity for  perpetxiai  motion,  this  gifted 
leader  and  inspired  representative  of  the 
people  today  is  going  just  as  strong  as 
ever,  working  aroimd  the  clock,  attend- 
ing to  multiple  duties  and  responsibilities 
and  handling  the  affairs  of  his  commit- 
tee with  the  sitte  grasp  of  the  experi- 
enced pilot  and  the  indomitable  leader. 
Nimble  of  mind,  rugged  of  body,  buoyant 
and  unfiagglng  of  spirit,  stubbornly  dedi- 
cated to  his  vital  tasks,  he  has  enlisted 
Father  Time  as  a  loyal  ally. 

Carl  Vinson  is  primarly  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, impatient  with  delay,  eager  literally 
to  spring  at  every  task,  great  or  small, 
that  presents  itself  in  the  course  of  his 
busy  life.  He  cuts  through  redtape  with 
Ixisty  gusto,  steers  imhesitatingly  into 
roughest  political  weather,  yet  never 
falters  in  changing  course  when  legis- 
lative seas  get  stormy  or  strange  land- 
marks are  sighted. 

His  brilliant  mind  is  razor-sharp;  his 
eloquent  tongue  rises  to  every  occasion, 
whether  in  personal  conversation,  com- 
mittee or  House,  and  his  gavel  is  an  ever- 
present  lethal  weapon  for  keeping  stiict 
order  and  insuring  speedy  action  on  any 
bill  in  which  he  is  interested.  He  sees 
to  it  that  "Study  Group  1"  comprised  of 
himself  and  staff,  pushes  his  desired 
programs  through  the  committee  with 
maximum  speed  and  minimum  debate. 

His  long  experience  has  taught  him 
the  lurking  danger  and  futility  of  long, 
drawn-out  proceedings  and  confused 
coimclls.  He  strives  to  hammer  through 
his  committee  program  without  the  stag- 
nating repression  of  towers  of  Babel  or 
useless,  dilatory  discussion. 

In  his  very  busy  lifetime  and  career, 
he  has  enjoyed  many  successes  and  hon- 
ors, enduring  fame,  deepest  gratitude 
for  his  many  contributions  to  national 
defense  and  the  various  armed  services, 
and  the  security  and  safety  of  the  Nation. 
Chairman  Vinson  has  enjoyed  the 
greatest  respect  and  confidence  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  his  legislative 
measures  are  almost  invariably  adopted 
by  overwhelming  vote.  He  also  enjoys 
the  deep  affection  of  the  House  and 
those  who  know  him  for  his  kindly,  per- 
sonal qualities  and  generosity  of  impulse. 
A  master  politician  and  acknowledged 
leader,  his  district  and  people  have,  time 
and  time  again,  returned  him  to  the 
House  without  opposition.  For  them  he 
is  a  faithful  and  omniscient  pater  fa- 
milias.  wisely  deciding  all  questions  and 
settling  all  problems,  and  that  is  about 
the  way  the  House  regards  him. 

The  passage  of  time  has  made  little 
impress  upon  the  chairman's  vigor,  en- 
ergy, and  activity.  He  loves  his  work 
and  pursues  it  as  energetically  as  ever. 
His  keen,  alert  mind  is  always  prepared 
to  cope  with  every  situation,  and  usually 
enables  him  to  point  his  finger  directly 
at  the  heart  of  any  problem. 

He  is  not  only  the  dean  of  the  House, 
but  a  great  paragon  of  the  public  service 


to  whom  we  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Congress,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world  must  forever  be  greatly  in- 
debted for  his  striking,  momuaental 
service  to  national  seciu-lty  and  peace 
through  strength. 

On  this  great  day  for  him.  I  am  pleased 
as  a  warm  friend,  admirer,  and  colleague 
to  extend  to  oiur  beloved  Chairman  Vin- 
son, my  very  heartiest  congratulations 
upon  the  honor  of  longevity  of  service, 
which  he  now  adds  to  his  many  other 
honors. 

I  am  sure  this  epochal  day  will  not 
change  him  in  any  way.  But  I  hope  it 
may  serve  to  make  him  resolve  to  remain 
with  us  in  this  House  as  long  as  he  can. 
We  need  his  ripe  experience,  his  valued 
counsel,  his  inspiring  patriotism,  his  au- 
gust presence  and  dignity,  the  melody  of 
his  vibrant  voice  and  his  power  of  sound 
decision. 

May  the  good  Lord  keep,  bless,  and 
guide  him  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  IIEUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
salute  our  colleague,  Representative  Carl 
Vinson  of  Georgia  for  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  has  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  longer  than  any  other  man 
in  history.  For  48  years,  8  months,  and 
13  days.  Representative  Vinson  has 
served  his  country  with  courage  and 
leadership  through  periods  of  peace  and 
war.  As  chairman  of  the  Hoxise  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  has  directed  the 
course  of  our  Nation  in  the  vital  areas 
of  national  defense  and  preparedness. 

All  of  us  are  proud  of  Carl  Vinson's 
record  of  accomplishment,  and  wish  him 
success  and  many  more  years  of  service 
to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  personal  pleasure  to  join 
in  these  tributes  to  our  illustrious  col- 
league. Carl  Vinson.  No  one  can  really 
evaluate  his  outstanding  service  to  our 
country  during  two  World  Wars  and 
other  times  of  stress.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  during 
World  War  I.  he  began  a  career  of 
achievement  with  the  Armed  Forces, 
which  has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  this 
Nation.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  knows  more  about  our  miUtary 
forces,  and  particularly  our  naval  forces, 
than  any  civilian  over  a  span  of  two  gen- 
erations. The  affection  by  the  Navy  is 
attested  to  by  the  name  "Uncle  Carl," 
by  which  he  is  known  throughout  that 
service.  We  in  the  Congress  fully  share 
that  great  affection  for  him.  We  know 
him  not  only  as  the  outstanding  author- 
ity on  naval  matters,  but  also  as  a  par- 
liamentarian of  the  highest  order.  His 
precongressional  experience  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore  of  the  Georgia  State  Legis- 
lature, after  only  2  years  service  in  that 
body,  gave  him  an  unusual  Insight  into 
legislative  problems,  which  has  served 
him  and  the  Congress  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  to  our  beloved  Carl  Vinson 
everything  that  is  good. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
within  my  ablUty  to  outdo  any  who  have 
spoken  before  me  in  pasrlng  due  honor 
to  Carl  VmsoN.  Suffice  it  is  for  me  to 
assure  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that 
I  fully  support  every  tribute  paid  to  this 


great  American,  whose  contributions  to 
the  security  of  the  country  makes  him 
a  national  institution. 

In  the  tradition  of  his  native  State 
of  Georgia  he  is  an  outstanding  states- 
man whose  life  efforts  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  his  State  and 
his  country.  I  need  not  mention  the 
other  greats  from  the  State  of  Georgia 
whose  impact  has  been  felt  on  our  na- 
tional scene,  but  in  the  highest  place 
among  them  will  forever  be  the  name 
of  Carl  Vinson. 

A  great  legislator,  because  he  is  a 
great  man— whose  wisdom  has  been 
drawn  upon  by  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  make  them  more  effective 
in  their  work— Carl  Vinson  is  a  symbol 
of  America's  strength. 

His  reservoir  of  knowledge  of  state  af- 
fairs is  invaluable  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  as  they  call  upon  him  for 
advice  as  they  ponder  difficult  prob- 
lems. Dean  of  the  House  in  point  of 
contmuous  service  he  is  fresh  and  young 
in  ideas  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

The  most  rewarding  part  of  my  19 
years  in  the  House  is  the  fact  that  for 
16  of  those  years  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  of  Armed  Services  with  Carl 
Vinson. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  a  very  high  honor. 

To  be  associated  with  great,  dedicated 
and  patriotic  Americans  is  indeed  a  privi- 
lege that  I  humbly  cherish. 

But  to  have  the  rare  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  serving  directly  under  the  dean  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  of 
the  greatest  Americans  to  ever  serve  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  is  indeed  a  part 
of  my  life  that  I  would  not  trade  for  any 
distinction  that  may  ever  be  offered  to 
me. 

Of  course  I  refer  to  the  inimitable,  the 
incomparable,  the  unique,  the  amazing 
Cahl  Vinson  of  Georgia. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  adjectives  to  de- 
scribe a  man  of  his  ability,  his  integrity, 
his  sincerity,  his  sagacity,  and  his  lead- 
ership. Indeed,  he  is  beyond  a  doubt  as 
much  a  part  of  our  American  heritage 
as  our  late  and  beloved  Sam  Raybum 

Possessed  of  an  inherent  native  intel- 
ligence, this  truly  great  and  wise  man 
has  led  not  only  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, but  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
through  the  tribulations  of  wars  and  po- 
nce actions,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  false 
*L^  °^  ^^^^-  ^  ™y  judgment,  his  con- 
tributions to  the  defense  establishments 
Of  the  country  are  without  parallel. 

There  have  been  times  when  I  at  first 
questioned  his  decision,  but  never,  upon 
reflection,  have  I  ever  ultimately  doubted 
nis  judgment  in  matters  of  our  national 
security. 

It  is  not  pure  chance  that  has  made 
him  dean  of  deans  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—It Is  long,  able,  and  falth- 
hS  ^}!^  ^  ^^  district,  his  State,  and 
hw  Nation  that  has  earned  him  this 
great  and  highly  deserved  honor. 
nritK  ^  nay  honor  and  privUege  to  serve 
witn  Carl  VmsoN  as  his  colleague,  but  I 
can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  It  Is  an  even 
greater  honor  to  serve  under  his  out- 
standing leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
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■Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  join  with  other  Members  of  this 
great  deUberating  body  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson 
from  Georgia,  a  great  State  neighboring 
my  own  State  of  Alabama. 

While  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  committee  with  Carl  Vin- 
son, I  well  know  of  his  great  leadership 
for  I  am  fortunate  to  come  from  a  State 
blessed  with  a  number  of  miUtary  in- 
staUations.  Therefore,  I  have  sought 
the  counsel  of  this  distinguished  leader 
on  many  occasions.  He  has  always 
been  honest,  straightforward,  and  con- 
soling at  times  when  he  could  not  agree 
or  approve  a  suggestion. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress 
some  12  years  ago  I  had  already  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  man  we  honor 
today  for  having  served  longer  in  this 
body  than  any  other  man.  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  better  known  as  "the  ad- 
miral." 

Having  been  elected  to  Congress  after 
the  Reoi^anlzation  Act  and  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  had  been  merged  into 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  out  of  place  to 
address  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  as  "the  admiral,"  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  being  a  junior  Member 
of  the  House  I  felt  it  more  appropriate 
to  address  the  gentleman  as  "Mr.  Chair- 
man." 

Today,  in  joining  with  our  other  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  his  long  and 
honorable  career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  where   the   defense    of    this 
great  country  of  oms  has  always  been 
foremost  In  his  heart  and  mind  I  would 
Uke  to  suggest  that  we.  as  a  body,  confer 
a  new  title  on  "the  admiral."    I  believe 
it  appropriate  to  bestow  upon  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  the  title  of  "the  de- 
fender." for  it  is  unquestioned  that  with- 
out his  unswerving  loyalty  and  guidance 
we  could  never  have  developed  the  great- 
est defense  force  in  the  world.    His  fore- 
sight and  ability  to  legislate  has  truly 
molded    the    armed   services   into    the 
greatest  military  power  in  the  universe. 
I  am  proud  to  serve  with  such  a  fine 
gentieman  as  "the  defender,"  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  this  afternoon  in 
paying  my  respects  to  our  beloved  dean 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 
No  other  man  In  American  history  has 
served  as  long  as  he  has  in  this  House. 
Down  through  the  years,  in  peace  and 
In  war.  In  depression  and  in  prosperity, 
Carl  Vinson  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  all  who  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  with  him. 

When  he  was  elected  on  November  3 
1914,  as  a  Member  of  the  63d  Congress 
the  world  stood  In  the  shadow  of  a  great 
war.  In  the  decades  since  he  took  his 
oath  of  office  on  December  7  1914  he 
has  labored  unceasingly  In  behalf  of' the 
people  of  his  State,  district,  and  Nation 
The  contributions  he  has  made  to  our 
free  Institutions  and  the  services  he  has 
rendered  to  our  people  stand  as  a  lasting 
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monument  to  Carl  Vinson's  statesman- 
ship and  high  Christian  character 

During  the  difficult  and  trying  days  of 
World  War  H  our  Nation  was  fortunate 
indeed  in  having  him  as  chairman  of 
the  powerful  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
His  vast  knowledge  of  military  affairs 
and  his  dedication  to  duty  were  prime 
factors  in  creating  our  great  military 
machine. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Aimed  Serv- 
ices Committee  he  was  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  the  success  of  American 
arms  in  the  Korean  conflict.  Carl  Vin- 
son has  become  identified  for  all  time 
with  the  mUitary  prestige  of  the  United 
States. 

■To  this  great  Congressman,  who  so 
ably  exemplifies  the  highest  traditions 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
nnest  traits  of  our  American  character 
our  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  graUtude  i 
salute  him  on  this  most  auspicious  occa- 
sion in  his  life  and  wish  for  him  many 
more  years  of  service  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
a  privilege  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  South  Carolinian,  the  Hon- 
orable Mendel  Rivers,  of  Charieston. 
&.C..  m  doing  honor  to  and  speaking 
^^  of  the  great  statesman  from 
Georgia,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  Directly  he  exempli- 
fies the  ultimate  In  qualities  desirable  in 
a  legislator  charged  with  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility that  he  has  shouldered  so 
well  for  so  many  years. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
Chairman  Vinson,  distinguished  leader 
Pfj^^e  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Is  a  man 
possessing  the  secret  of  eternal  youth. 
Not  only  Is  he  young  in  his  physical  ap- 
pearance and  activity,  but  InteUectually 
he  displays  all  the  talents,  all  the  sagac- 
ity of  a  man  half  his  age.  Then,  too 
his  outlook  is  so  youthful,  optimistic,  and 
inspiring  as  to  challenge  the  thinking 
and  the  attitudes  of  all  of  us  who  are  his 
juniors. 

I  did  not  know  this  great  man  until  I 
came  to  Congress  7  years  ago.     I  had 
heard  of  him  and  often  wondered  what 
kind  of  man  he  was.    I  found  him  to  be 
a  delightful,  courteous  southern  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  a  great  Demo- 
crat  a  fearless  leader,  and  a  dedicated 
public  servant.    Along  with  others  I  wish 
for  him  not  only  many  more  years  of 
frmtful  service,  but,  should  he  ever  leave 
the  Halls  of  the  Congress  for  a  retire- 
ment In  which  he  would  deserve  the  bles- 
sings of  good  health  and  happiness  the 
happy  privilege  of  reflection  on  a  ^at 
lifeof  service  to  a  great  Nation  whose  in- 
tegrity, whose  strength,  and  whose  free- 
dom he  so  ably  helped  to  preserve. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  feeling  of  pride  that  I  join  with 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  saluting  my  good 
friend  and  a  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

By  his  presence  here  today,  Carl  Vin- 
son sets  a  record  for  the  longest  con- 
tinuous service  to  his  country  of  any 
person  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  who 
was  ever  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  Bpc»  cer,  Congreflsman  VntsoN 
over  these  p  «t  years  has  not  only  served 
well  the  peo  >Ie  of  his  district,  but  he  has 
also  made  iiany  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  all  of  the  residents 
of  this  coun  ry.  He  was  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  1  raval  Affairs  Committee  and 
became  cha  rman  of  the  CkKnmittee  on 
Armed  Serv  ces  following  the  enactment 
of  the  Congi  essional  Reorganization  Act. 
He  has  long  ]  leld  dear  the  best  interests  of 
our  Armed  Forces  and  has  been  the 
guiding  figu  -e  behind  some  of  the  most 
important  ligislation  in  that  area  ever 
to  come  out  of  the  Congress.  Included 
in  the  vast  uray  of  laws  are  measures 
which  have  }reserved  the  Marine  Corps; 
established  i .  separate  Air  Force  with  its 
own  Acadei  ly;  provided  for  continued 
growth  of  t  le  Navy;  set  standard  pro- 
curement iractices.  and  consolidated 
military  pur  biasing.  The  Pentagon  has 
been  org^ml  ed  and  reorganized.  Field 
commands  lave  been  unified  and  Uie 
Joint  Chiefi  of  Staff  have  been  given 
broader  au  horities.  Service  housing, 
pay  promoti  >n,  medical  care,  and  survi- 
vor benefits  have  been  enormously  im- 
proved to  as  nire  a  career  military  force. 

Cam.  VnraoK  Is  revered  not  only  for 
his  knowled  :e.  his  ability,  and  his  tre- 
mendous interest  in  his  State  and  Na- 
tion, but  als  >  for  the  willing  cooperation 
he  so  often  (  xtends  to  each  of  us.  I  am 
more  than  h  appy  to  add  my  tributes  to 
his  many  outstanding  contributions,  to 
wish  him  W(  11.  and  to  express  the  hope 
which  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  that  he  will 
be  with  us  1  or  many  more  years  yet  to 
come. 

Mr.  BOLA  !n>.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  leg- 
islators in  he  history  of  oui  country 
so  richly  deierve  the  tributes  that  are 
being  paid  today  to  Representative 
Caml  VtMsoi  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Georgia.  H  !re  Is  a  Representative  from 
a  great  Sout  lem  State  who  has.  through 
almost  50  ye  irs  of  devoted  service  in  the 
House,  won  or  himself  the  respect,  the 
admiration,  ind  the  affection  of  his  col- 
leagues from  all  over  the  Union.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  me  and  for 
many  of  mj  colleagues,  he  has  been  a 
mentor,  a  f i  [end.  and  a  guide  in  whom 
we  see  the  i  leal  legislator. 

What  parlcularly  strikes  me  is  that 
this  elder  stt  tesman  is  more  representa- 
tive in  the  1>  tldness  of  his  Judgment  and 
In  the  practi  ::e  of  modem  statesmanship 
than  leglslat  ors  half  his  age.  We  have 
but  to  scan  his  record  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  i  lervlces  Committee  and  as 
chairman  of  Jie  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
to  recognize  low  much  this  Nation  owes 
to  him  for  th  t  preeminence  of  our  defense 
posture.  To  study  the  career  of  Rep- 
resentative >  ixsoN  is  to  familiarize  one- 
self with  a  8  atesman  who,  though  bom 
in  a  previous  century,  belongs  more  to 
the  present  and  indeed  to  the  future 
than  he  does  to  the  past. 

I  am  delig]  ited  to  look  forward  to  many 
more  years  o  close  legislative  association 
with  this  wlie  and  knowledgeable  gen- 
tleman, one  ift  the  greatest  legislators  of 
our  time. 

On  this  dccaslon  of  Representative 
VnrsoM's  rec  ardbreaklng  service  in  the 
House — ^long(  ir  than  any  Representative 
In  history— 1  re  all  salute  him  and  hope 


that  there  will  be  many  more  years  of 
wise  and  conscientious  service  that  he 
has  to  give  to  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded with  my  remarks  the  following 
interesting  story  about  Congressman 
Vinson's  record  length  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Sun- 
day Republican  on  July  14: 
Ceustt.  Jauwtt  "Unci*  Ca«i."  Passes  Mile- 

STONE   ON    TDXSOAT 

Washington. — A  Jaunty,  crusty,  79-year- 
old  Democratic  Congressman  from  Georgia 
with  bright,  blue  eyes  and  a  long,  sagacious 
nose  Is  about  to  add  an  Imposing  official  title 
to  his  many  nicknames. 

ALL-TIME    DEAN 

Representative  Gael  Vinson's  new  distinc- 
tion: All-time  dean  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. On  Tuesday,  according  to 
Library  of  Congress  records,  Vinson  will  have 
been  a  Member  longer  than  anyone  else  In 
history. 

Specifically,  on  that  date,  he  wUl  pass  the 
record  established  by  his  dear  friend  and  ally, 
the  late  Speaker  Sam  Ray  burn,  whose  death 
In  1961  ended  48  years,  8  months  continuous 
service. 

Vinson  was  sworn  In  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress on  November  3,  1914. 

No  other  Hoiise  Member  comes  close, 
although  Senator  Cakl  Hatden,  Democrat,  of 
Arizona,  still  occupies  a  special  sanctum  In 
the  seniority-worshiping  Congress.  Hatden 
has  51  years  of  service,  but  It  Is  divided  be- 
tween House  and  Senate. 

"Admiral"  Vinson,  otherwise  "the  Georgia 
swamp  fox."  "the  backstage  boss  of  the 
Pentagon,"  or  more  generally  "Uncle  Cael." 
has  lived  long  enough  to  chuckle  over  the 
legends  In  which  he  figures. 

The  flag-draped,  old-fashioned  Armed 
Services  Committee  room,  spittoon- 
equipped — the  chairman  chews — Is  Vinson's 
castle  on  the  Hill.  He  has  headed  that 
powerful  committee,  and  the  predecessor 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  since  1931,  except 
two  2-year  po-lods  when  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  Hoxise. 

PLATS  taa  aoLX 
In  this  room  VInsoh  plays  to  the  hilt  the 
role  of  seniority-buttressed  chairman,  su- 
premely assured  against  any  challenge  from 
the  executive  branch  or  his  own  colleagues. 
A  ribbon-decorated  officer  Is  put  In  his  place 
with  a  stare  over  the  ever -sliding  Vinson 
glasses,  and,  "What  did  you  say  your  name 
was,  admiral?" 

A  hapless  Member-witness  who  remarks 
ingratiatingly  that  others  have  said  well 
what  he  had  in  mind  to  say  hears  the  gavel 
bang  In  mldsentence:  "Thank  you  for  being 
so  considerate.     Next  witness." 

Vinson's  other  role,  as  one  of  the  little 
group  of  strong  men  who  run  the  scrambling, 
435-Member  House,  Is  not  to  be  seen  so 
casually. 

But  It's  a  good  bet  President  Kennedy 
knows  all  about  It.  Since  Kennedy  took 
office  with  a  hairbreadth  majority  of  popular 
votes  and  an  uncomfortably  close  division 
In  the  House,  he  has  had  Vinson's  help  In 
one  key  vote  after  another. 

Over  and  over,  at  least  until  the  recent 
months  when  civil  rights  Issues  came  to  the 
fore.  VINSON  has  helped  deliver  solid  support 
from  Georgia  and  assistance  from  nearby  on 
the  kind  of  proposals  that  often  send  con- 
servative Southern  Democrats  Into  a  coali- 
tion with  Republicans. 

PULLT  KNOWLXIKiXABLE 

Anyone  who  would  take  Vinson's  rustic  air 
and  spoonbread  pronunciations  to  mean  he 
Is  an  Innocent  among  the  eiqierts  In  uniform 
could  be  reeducated  at  a  single  committee 


meeting.  Hie  master  of  River  Ridge  planta- 
tion. 800  cattle  and  feed  crop  acres  on  Vinson 
Highway  near  MlUedgerllle.  Oa..  is  fuUy 
knowledgeable  on  the  industrial  marvels  of 
19tt3  weapons  syBtems  and  can  converse  with 
anyone  In  Pentagoneee.  Georgia-accented. 

This  most  durable  of  House  Members  was 
born  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Mllledge- 
vUle.  November  18,  1883.  He  went  Into  pol- 
itics by  a  purely  conventional  route — deliv- 
ering newspapers.  Jerking  soda,  studying  law, 
practicing  In  town,  serving  as  prosecuting 
attorney  and  In  the  legislature — then  as  a 
Judge  brlefiy  before  his  election  to  Congress 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term. 

Shortly  after  he  was  sworn  Into  Congress 
In  1914.  Vinson  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  and,  during  World 
War  i,  found  a  friend  and  fellow  thinker  In 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

When  Roosevelt  became  President,  Vinson 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  and  advo- 
cating a  Navy  "second  to  none."  The 
Roosevelt-Vlnson  entente  helped  to  produce 
a  two-ocean  Navy  before  VS.  entry  Into 
World  War  II  and  to  expand  It  vastly 
afterward. 

The  military  budget  cuts  of  the  early  post- 
war years  brought  Vinson  Into  dispute  with 
President  Harry  S  Truman  and  hts  Secretary 
of  Defense  Louis  Johnson — who  resigned — 
but  Vinson  backed  Truman  when  the  Presi- 
dent asserted  his  authority  to  relieve  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  from  command  In 
Japan. 

During  the  years  when  the  executive  de- 
partment under  President  Dwlght  D.  EUsen- 
hower  was  Republican  and  the  Congress 
Democratic,  Vinson  maintained  smooth  rela- 
tions In  his  sphere.  The  dispute  over  serv- 
ice reorganization  ended  In  an  accommoda- 
tion praised  both  by  the  President  and  the 
chairman. 

Then  the  Democrats  recaptured  the  White 
House  and  Vinson  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
gressional leaders  to  predict  that  Kennedy 
would  be  "a  great  President." 

When  the  man  he  was  talking  about  was 
Just  bom,  Vinson  was  already  a  Congressman 
with  2»4  years'  seniority. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  date  upon  which  the  most 
eminent  and  distingiiished  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Carl  Vinson,  begins  his 
period  of  service  in  this  House  over  and 
beyond  that  of  any  other  Member  of 
Congress  of  all  time. 

I  think  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  this 
great  honor  comes  to  oiu:  friend  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson].  One  who  has  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Carl  Vinson  imme- 
diately recognizes  his  great  traits  of 
leadership.  As  someone  has  so  well  said, 
"when  Carl  Vinson  arrives  on  the  scene 
things  begin  to  happen." 

During  his  period  of  service  many 
wonderful  things  have  happened.  Carl 
Vinson,  long  ago,  literally  made  himself 
the  legislative  guardian  of  the  armed 
services  of  our  country.  Not  oijly  have 
his  fellow  citizens  benefitted  from  his 
watchful  care,  but  all  the  free  people 
around  the  world  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  his  dedication  to  building  turmed 
forces  that  have  kept  freedom  alive  on 
earth. 

Carl  Vinson,  himself,  is  one  of  the 
masters  of  all  time  of  the  legislative  art. 
He  loves  the  House  as  few  men  have 
loved  it.  His  dedication  to  making  the 
processes  of  democracy  work  here  are  not 
only  well  known  to  every  Member  but 
the  quality  of  those  efforts  themselves 
have  already  been  encased  in  the  history 
of  our  times. 


What  we  say  here  today  will  not 
change— could  not  change— the  place  in 
our  civilization  that  Mr.  Vinson  has 
carved  for  himself.  But.  we  can  gra- 
ciously convey  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  deep  feeling  of  love  and  ap- 
preciation which  we  hold  for  him.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  my  UtUe  speech.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  benefit  from  his 
wisdom  and  sage  advice.  I  have  taken 
this  means  of  formally  expressing  my 
appreciation  and  the  high  regard  in 
which  I  hold  him.  I  hope  for  many  years 
he  may  continue  in  good  health  and 
strength  to  make  his  great  abiUties 
available  to  our  country. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleagues  in 
their  tributes  to  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

Affable,  able,  hard-working,  a  gentle- 
man always,  Carl  Vinson  has  not  only 
served  longer  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives than  any  other  Member,  but 
in  that  time  has  become  perhaps  the 
most  influential  Member  we  have. 

In  debate  he  is  without  peer.  In  his 
handling  of  his  committee  he  is  unsur- 
passed. In  his  imprint  on  the  Nation, 
none  will  have  a  stronger  or  deeper 
mark. 

Truly,  in  these  troubled  times  we  must 
look  to  our  veteran  Members  to  turn  the 
tide  of  disastrous  turmoil,  with  attend- 
ant mobs,   to   the   high  principles  of 
orderly  government  which  was  intended 
by  the  Pounders  of  our  beloved  Republic. 
Mr.  BONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
upon  occasion  each  of  us  has  a  touch  of 
depression  when  we  feel  that  age   is 
catching  up  with  us  and  that  perhaps 
time    is    treating    us    unfah-ly.    These 
moods  pass  and  we  know  that  we  are  as 
vigorous  as  ever  and  fully  able  to  take  on 
the  manifold  chores  and  diversions  of 
the  busy  times  in  which  we  live     We 
who  serve  in  this  great  House,  are  more 
immune  than  most  from  brooding  upon 
the  ageing  process  for  we  have  the  built- 
in  example  and  inspiration  of  our  distin- 
guished coUeague  whom  we  honor  today 
as  he.  without  loss  of  vigor  or  vitality, 
surpasses  aU  previous  records  of  service 
in  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  the  highest  honor  and 
privUege  to  me  to  have  served  as  a  col- 
league of  Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia,  the 
great  and  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  proud 
to  Join  with  the  many,  many  others  of 
nis  coUeagues  in  paying  tribute  to  him 
on  this  occasion  which  bespeaks  so  elo- 
quenUy  his  outstanding  service  to  his 
district  and  his  coimtry. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1924 
as  secretary  to  the  distinguished  former 
i«  x?^!i!  °'  Congress  from  my  district 
in  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Lindsay  C.  War- 
len,  Carl  Vinson  was  a  veteran  with  10 
years  of  seniority.  Long  before  I  came 
K>  Congress  as  a  Member  his  wisdom  and 
«ample  provided  valuable  lessons  in  my 

fripnX^r-  vP'^^l  *^^  ^^"^"K  years  his 
mendship  has  been  among   the   most 

bSS     Ji^T  to  *Ws  body  where  I  have 
wSi.  ^  7"®f  ^.  ^  ^""^  "»<*  develop 

^SLf  i^"*?*P^   ^"^   °»any  o'   the 
weatest  Americans  of  this  century. 

cix TW 
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I  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  so 
well  said  by  others  about  "Admiral"  Vin- 
son's tremendous,  immeasurable  contrl- 
buUons  to  the  security  of  our  country  in 
all  of  its  facets.  I  agree  with  all  who 
have  said  it  in  the  same  or  other  ways 
that  the  scope  and  sureness  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  instinct  of  military  and  naval 
affahB  have  been  the  salvaUon  of  this 
country  in  times  of  its  greatest  peril 

Speaking  as  Chahman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, it  has  always  been  a  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  Carl  Vinson  fully  and  in- 
timately knows  the  lessons  of  the  history 
of  sea  power,  upon  which  naUons  have 
risen  and  faUen  depending  upon  their 
appreciation  of  the  complementary  roles 
of  a  strong  Navy  and  a  strong  Merchant 
Marine.    His  support  has  always  been 
firm  on  matters  that  have  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  involving  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  American  Flag 
Merchant  Marine  as  a  continuing  ele- 
ment with  his  beloved  Navy,  and  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  as  bastions  of 
our  strength  as  a  world  power 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  life  of 
the  man  whose  splendid  achievements 
we  take  time  out  to  recognize  today  is 
indeed  inspirational.  America  will  grow 
instature  with  each  day  of  his  continued 
service. 

God  bless  you.  Carl. 

Mr.  Wa^TNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  3.  1914.  almost  49  years  ago 
the  citizens  of  the  then  10th  District  of 
Georgia  made  a  fateful  choice— a  choice 
whose  wisdom  would  be  reenforced  with 
succeeding  decades.  It  was  on  that  day 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Carl  Vinson,  then  hi 
Ws  31st  year  was  elected  to  serve  in  this 
body. 

Today,  the  distinguished  dean  of  our 
delegation  passes  a  milestone  of  service 
and  achieves  the  distinction  of  serving 
longer  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
than  any  other  American. 

fr^^^K^f^"*  of  today  is  vastly  different 
;fl  **l*l  ^P^^^  °^  1914— altered  and 
tempered  by  two  World  Wars,  a  great  de- 
pression, and  worldwide  social  upheaval 
CARL  Vinson  has  occupied  a  place  of  au- 
Sv^^fv^^.^^^dership  through  it  all. 
Notwithstanding  the  signiflcant  part 
that  he  has  played  in  shaping  the  past, 
his  thoughts,  talents,  and  unbounded 
f  uSS^  ^^^^  **^°  dedicated  to  the 

Georgia,  and  the  Nation,  remain  the 
beneficiary  of  the  wisdom  shown  In  that 
election  so  many  years  ago.  It  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Georgia  delegation,  pay 
tribute  to  the  dean  of  the  House  on  this 
signiflcant  occasion. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider it  a  high  honor  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
many  others  offered  here  today  to  one 
Of  the  greatest  men  who  has  ever  served 
m  this  body,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson 

^Ir^^^^^  ^*"^  ^  ^ow  the  dean  of  all 
this  House  and  I  am  hideed  proud  and 
happy  to  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  such  a  great  and  dedicated  Ameri- 
can for  almost  20  years. 

i^^l^l  ^^.f"  °^  ^^'^e  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  has  shouldered  the 
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heavy  responsibUities  of  assisting  in 
having   our    UJS.    defenses    adequately 

SS^tof*  '°3  ^^}^^-  It  has  been  a  most 
difficult  task  to  keep  our  defenses  strong 
in  a  world  of  ever  changing  and  develop- 
ing of  new  and  modern  weapons.  Chair- 
man Vinson  has  fulfilled  his  responsi- 
bUities with  the  ability  and  Intelligence 
oi  one  who  knows  more  about  our  Na- 
tions defense  program  than  any  other 
single  person.  ^ 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  call  Carl  Vin- 
son my  friend  and  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  tribute  to  him.  He  is  a 
truly   great   legislator,   an   outstanding 

^^'^^\^}t''  ^^  "^"^^  Ws  district 
l^US^^  Nation  longer  than  any  other 
Metaber  in  the  long  history  of  the  House 
?;  Representatives.  May  Carl  continue 
to  break  his  own  record  for  many,  many 
more  years  to  come.  —-"*.     »  ^ 

Mr  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  con- 
gratiaate  Mr.  Vinson  on  his  great  honor 
wWch  has  come  to  no  oUier  American 
inhlstory.    i congratulate ttie wonderful 
people  of  Georgia  for  having  the  good 
judgment  to  permit  Mr.  Vinson  to  re- 
main in  Congress  where  he  could  serve 
with  such  patriotism  and  devotion     I 
Uiank  Uie  people  of  Georgia  for  sharing 
with  us  his  genius  and  leadership.    The 
entire  Nation  and  ttie  whole  free  world 
are  grateful  to  Uie  people  of  Georgia 
f^f •  ^^^^^'  ^^en  the  textile  indus- 
try and  its  employees  were  threatened 
as  never  before,  from  a  flood  of  ux5S 

fhiS'.^^'"^  ^-  '^^^'^w  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  our  informal  Tex- 
tile House  Committee. 

Mr.  Vinson  kindly  consented  to  lead 
our  group  in  addition  to  his  other  ovel- 

^^t^^ui"^^  '^^  responsibiStii 
I  sat  with  Mr.  Vinson  through  manycon- 
ferences  with  ttie  President.  t^Te^Se 
Cabinet  Committee,  and  those  leaders 
representing  tiie  textUe  Ind^^g.  ^*d  £ 
employees.     Wittiout      Mr.      VInmn^ 

^n'hei?H""i  ^°^<^^,^o"ld  nev'S^Tvl 
been  heard.  As  a  direct  result  of  Mr 
VINSON'S  untiring  efforts,  the  Geneva 
agreement  limiting  imports  was  siSSIS 
and  bwame  effective  last  fall.  TTie  tex- 
Sn  f^^l^'  /te  employees,  and  Uie  cot- 
i!?  ^J^^^'T'^^  ^  eternally  grateful  for 
J£' JT^If  outstanding  and  successful 
championship  of  their  cause 

i«i^«  ^"^  ^^^  children,  and  my  staff 
join  me  in  wishing  for  Mr.  Vinson  many 
more  years  of  magniflcent  service  suc- 
cess, and  every  happiness 

Mr  RIVERS  of  SouUi  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  respectfully  In- 

fi^**  "J^,^  ^'^  editorial  in  Uie  Wash- 
ington Dally  News. 

This  editorial  epitomizes  Carl  Vinson 
Those  of  us  who  know  this  great  Amer- 
ican do  not  try  to  understand  him  all 
of  the  time.  This  we  know:  Carl  Vinson 
weara  no  man's  collar.  His  interest  is 
America.  Americans  have  accepted 
Carl  Vinson  because  he  has  done  more 
Uian  anybody  in  our  lifetime  to  make 
this  country  the  safest  on  the  face  of  Uie 
earth.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  ac- 
cept Carl  Vinson  as  the  gospel  because 
he  is  dedicated  to  his  country. 

UMCLK  CaK. 

ShorUy  after  Representative  Cam,  Vnnow 
Democrat  of  Georgia,  came  to  Washington 
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fluantlal 
bills  he 
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"I 


oontbs,  and  14  (Uya  ago.  an  In- 
tent blm  a  stack  of  private 
Introduced. 
Vnrsoir — then  the  youngest 
House — sent  them  back  by  re- 
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waited 
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any  other 
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man's  collar,"  he  said. 

having  served  longer  than 

Representative  In  the  Nation's  hls- 

Cabl  at  79  U  sUU  coUarless.    As 

most  of  us  can  recollect  he  has 

the  defense  of  this  country 

chairmanship  of  the  House  Na- 

then  the  House  Armed  Serv- 

We  have  not  always  agreed 

boy — and  Uncle  Caei.  would 

we  had — but  we  have  respected 

has  been  right  far  more  often 

been  wrong. 

Cabl  VmsoN  sat  In  embarrassed 

his  ocAleagues  heaped  praise 

on  him.    On  a  similar  occasion 

tack  he  was  moved  to  remark : 

all  these  gentlemen  say,  but 

else  accepts  It  as  gospel." 
Caml,  we  do. 


ever]  body 


Uicle 


liT.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 


cherished  aemorles  as  a  Representative 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
have  know  i  and  served  with  the  Honor- 
able Cail  Vinson.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
recorded  li  i  history  as  one  of  the  "great" 
legislators  of  the  Congress,  one  who 
steered  ou  ■  ship  of  state  through  the 
"rough  ant  stormy  seas"  of  these  tumul- 
tuous yean  . 

Our  col  eague  has  reached  another 
milestone  in  his  distinguished  career. 
He  has  naw  served  in  the  House  of 
Represent!  tives  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  any  other  person.  Elected  25 
times.  Chiirman  Vxkson  has  had  con- 
tinuous sendee  of  46  years,  8  months, 
and  13  daj  s. 

As  chalman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei  vices  he,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  individual,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  c  or  military  posture.  He  was 
one  of  th  ise  primarily  responsible  for 
the  nnite<  States  having  a  two  ocean 
Navy,  and  lour  development  of  airpower. 

The  peMle  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
debted to  I  ;au.  Vinson  and  on  this  nota- 
ble day  Ir  his  life  I,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  I  n  present  and  myself,  wish  him 
conthiued  health  so  that  he  may  con- 
tinue his  i  nportant  work. 

Ur.  CIARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ]  seek  the  privilege  of  Joining 
with  my  c<  Ileagues  in  congratulating  the 
Honorable  Casl  Vinson  on  his  matchless 
record  of  a  irvlce  to  this  House. 

Almost  iO  years  of  continuous  service 
to  the  N  ktion — no  Member  has  held 
a  seat  in  t  lis  Chamber  so  long.  Almost 
30  years  ts  chairman  of  a  major  com- 
mittee of  t  ie  House  of  Representatives — 
no  Membc  r  has  held  a  chairmanship  so 
long.  Thi  I  is  a  record,  liir.  Speaker,  that 
may  nevei  be  surpassed. 

The  res  dents  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional Dis  rict  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
chose  wlstly  and  well  when  they  first 
elected  yo  mg  Cabl  Vinson  in  the  year 
1914.  The  r  could  not.  of  course,  see  Into 
the  future  They  could  not  foresee  the 
long  and  I  istoric  service  that  lay  ahead, 
but  they  lid  choose  a  Repres^itative 
that  was  ( ualifled  and  able  to  serve  his 
district,  h  s  State,  and  the  Nation  in 
whatever  <  apacity  the  needs  of  the  times 
wouk|(^c  »te. 

■  ■■  1  I 


Chairman  Vinson  has  been  honored 
by  the  leadership  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  this  past  week,  but  the  great- 
est honor  has  been  done  to  him  by  his 
own  constituents.  Twenty -five  times 
they  have  reaffirmed  their  confidence  in 
him.  and  this  perhaps  is  the  greatest 
honor  of  all. 

When  one  thinks  back  over  the  events 
of  the  past  half -century  he  is  staggered 
by  the  onnish  of  great  historical  achieve- 
ments. America  was  a  second-class 
power  when  Carl  Vinson  first  came  to 
Washington — today  we  stand  first  in 
power  and  first  in  prestige.  It  has  taken 
two  world  wars  and  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nological revolution  to  bring  this  change 
about,  and  Carl  Vinson  has  played  a 
major  role  in  shaping  events. 

The  America  of  1914  seems  a  far  and 
distant  place  to  us  now.  The  raw  fron- 
tier of  the  West  was  still  not  finally 
tamed — our  Nation  still  lived  by  the 
principles  of  McGufFey's  Reader  and  the 
stories  of  Horatio  Alger.  Young  Carl 
Vinson  was  a  product  of  that  America 
and  it  Uves  within  him  still. 

He  represents  all  that  is  best  in  the 
American  tradition.  The  rugged,  pio- 
neering spirit,  and  the  strong  streak  of 
independence.  The  realistic  mind  that 
judges  other  men  on  what  they  can  do, 
and  not  on  what  others  say.  These  traits 
are  characteristic  of  the  America  of  50 
years  ago,  and  we  are  the  losers  as  we 
move  away  from  that  point  in  time.  I 
wish  we  could  capture  that  youthful  ex- 
uberance again. 

If  the  honorable  chairman  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  to  retire 
today  his  place  in  our  history  books 
would  be  secure.  Fortunately,  we  can 
expect  to  have  his  experience  and  talent 
with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  i»  right  and  proper  that  we 
pause  this  week  to  pay  him  the  homage 
he  has  so  richly  earned. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  youngest  man  in  this  body,  in  spirit 
and  in  the  drive  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice, today  becomes  the  oldest  in  con- 
tinuous tenure  in  all  the  long  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  feel,  with 
my  colleagues,  the  thrill  of  being  partici- 
pants when  history  is  being  written.  It 
is  unlikely  that  ever  again  will  a  member 
of  this  body  complete  48  years  8  months 
and  13  days  of  service  in  this  Chamber. 

Carl  Vinson  is  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  all  times.  When  the  test  of  bat- 
tle came,  on  sea.  on  land  and  in  the  air, 
the  vision  and  the  planning  of  Carl  Vin- 
son were  reflected  in  the  victories  that 
came  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  When  the 
challenges  and  the  tensions  of  the  cold 
war  enveloped  us,  and  the  dangers  in  a 
nuclear  age  coiild  not  be  fathomed,  the 
knowledge  and  the  determined  leader- 
ship of  Cakl  VINSON  were  vital  factors 
In  safeguarding  our  security. 

After  all  of  us  are  gone,  and  other 
generations  have  come  and  been  replaced 
by  later  generations,  the  name  and  fame 
of  this  unassuming  man  of  giant  stature 
in  ability  and  in  patriotic  devotion  will 
live,  a  vibrant  part  of  the  history  of  this 
land  of  our  Cakl  Vinson  so  magnifi- 
cently hdped  to  guide  in  safety  through 
the  most  perilous  of  times. 


To  have  known  him  as  a  friend,  to 
have  worked  with  him  as  a  colleague, 
has  been  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
a  treasured  enrichment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  myself,  for  my  con- 
stituents and  for  Lt.  Oen.  Charles  G. 
Dodge,  his  officers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel of  the  5th  Army,  headquartered  in 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
I  extend  to  the  distinguished  and  beloved 
son  of  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  cham- 
pion and  the  friend  of  all  who  serve  with 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  peerless  states- 
man and  patriot  who  has  established  a 
tenure  record  that  is  unlikely  ever  to  be 
broken,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson.  I 
extend  warmest  congratulations  and  sin- 
cerest  wishes  for  continuing  good  health 
and  briUiant  accomplishment  for  God 
and  country  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
deans  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
serve,  and  a  great  American,  the  Hon- 
orable Car?,  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

Carl  Vinson  has  served  48  years.  8 
months,  and  19  days  in  the  House,  thus 
eclipsing  the  record  set  by  the  late,  great 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise,  Sam  Rayburn. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  its  predecessor, 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  for  29 
years — a  record  for  a  committee  chair- 
man. The  members  of  his  constituency 
have  expressed  their  faith  in  him  and  in 
his  judgment  25  times  and  he  has  wisely 
and  consistently  justified  their  decision. 

But  years  by  themselves  are  not  im- 
portant, and  this  is  especially  true  with 
Carl  Vinson.  As  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  he  has  been  a  guid- 
ing light  in  building  the  strongest  de- 
fense any  nation  of  the  world  has  known. 
It  has  been  my  honor  and  privilege,  since 
being  elected  to  Congress,  to  serve  on 
that  committee;  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
Chairman  Vinson's  vast  wisdom  and 
knowledge:  to  appreciate  his  dedication 
and  enormous  abilities.  At  the  same 
time  his  concern  with  our  national  de- 
fense has  not  diminished  the  attention 
he  pays  to  the  needs  of  his  constituency 
or  his  commitment  to  the  total  health 
and  welfare  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  indeed 
been  fortimate  to  have  had  this  remark- 
able man  in  his  position  of  great  respon- 
sibility for  so  many  years,  and  I  know 
that  I  echo  my  colleagues'  wishes  in  V^ie 
thought  that  he  continue  to  serve  with 
honor  and  distinction  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  joining 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  my  respects 
to  the  venerable  and  respected  senior 
Member  and  dean  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  beloved,  admired,  and 
respected  Carl  Vinson. 

As  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn  used  to 
remind  us,  it  is  a  high  honor  and  respon- 
sibility to  be  elected  once  to  this  House. 
Carl  Vinson  has  been  sent  here  25  suc- 
cessive times  by  his  constituents  of  the 


Sixth  District  of  Georgia.    This  record 
speaks  eloquently  for  itself. 

Among  all  the  distingxiished  individ- 
uals who  have  served  in  this  body  I  know 
of  no  one  whose  contributions  to  the 
public  interest  and  the  Nation's  defenses 
have  been  greater  than  those  of  Carl 
Vinson.  He  towers  like  a  mighty  oak. 
His  legislative  achievements  span  a  half 
century,  and  cover  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects, because  his  interests  have  been  as 
broad  as  our  great  Nation. 

I  sincerely  want  to  say  that  during 
the  entire  course  of  my  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  have  never 
seen  Chairman  Vinson  Unprepared  on 
any  piece  of  legislation.  We  have  all 
learned  from  his  high  example.  We  have 
tried  to  follow  the  pattern  he  has  set. 
I  extend  to  you  my  most  heartfelt 
respects  and  congratulations  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
on  the  occasion  of  his  becoming  the  only 
man  in  history  to  serve  longer  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  the  late 
beloved  Sam  Rayburn.  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee during  this  session  of  Congress  totally 
briefed  on  the  legendary  Carl  Vinson. 
My  senior  colleagues  described  colorfully 
and  in  detail  this  great  personality. 

I  looked  forward  to  service  on  that 
committee  with  eagerness  and  anticipa- 
tion. There  was  no  disappointment. 
After  a  few  sessions,  it  was  clear  why  the 
people  of  his  district  chose  to  keep  him 
here  longer  than  any  other  Member  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  now  bear  witness  to  his  incredible 
depth  of  perception  and  understanding  • 
to  his  incomparable  wealth  of  back- 
ground; to  his  magnetic  charm  and  wit- 
to  his  devotion  to  his  country;  to  his 
affection  for  his  fellow  man;  to  his  skill- 
ful handling  of  legislation;  and  to  his 
complete  fah-ness  and  inspiring  sense 
of  justice. 

I  am  honored  and  proud  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  as  a  colleague  of  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
all  Georgians  and  all  Americans  are 
proud  of  the  service  rendered  to  his  coun- 
try by  Congressman  Carl  Vinson. 

Besides  the  sterling  representation  that 
ne  has  given  his  own  district — being  re- 
turned to  office  by  them  a  total  of  25 
tunes— Chairman  Vinson  has  been  an 
architect  of  the  defense  setup  for  our 
entire  country. 

Chairman  Vinson  has  the  respect  of 
this  body  and  of  the  entire  Nation  for 
nis  role  in  shaping  our  American  su- 
premacy in  the  world  today.  Our  mili- 
tary superiority  has  seldom  been  serious- 
ly questioned,  and  he  has  always  had 
the  vision  and  courage  which  have  helped 
make  this  possible. 

The  seniority  system  used  here  in  Con- 
gress has  been  criticized  from  time  to 
time,  but  when  it  allows  a  man  of  Chair- 
man Vinson's  caliber  to  render  such 
service  to  his  country,  the  seniority  sys- 
tem is  functioning  at  its  fhiest. 

The  people  of  the  First  District  of 
Georgia  are  grateful  for  the  leadership 
01  this  great  American  citizen.  I  per- 
sonally am  grateful  for  the  many  courte- 
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sles  and  Undnesses  which  he  has  shown 
me  as  the  Representative  of  the  people 
in  the  First  District.  And  aU  America  Is 
grateful  that  he  has  had  such  a  vital 
role  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation  through 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korean 
confiict,  numerous  police  actions,  and  the 
present  cold  war. 

I  commend  Chairman  Vinson  for  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  duty,  and  I  com- 
mend the  people  of  his  own  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  for  the  excellent  judg- 
ment they  have  shown  in  25  elections. 

CENESAI.  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  SE1CAKK8 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  serv- 
ice of  our  great  and  distinguished  dean 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon.  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  spoke  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  dean  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  and  sin- 
cere gratitude  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict who  have  made  this  occasion  pos- 
sible. Throughout  the  years  they  have 
reposed  their  confidence  In  me.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  that  friendship  and 
for  their  repeated  expression  of  ap- 
proval of  the  service  I  have  rendered  to 
them. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  my  colleagues,  for 
your  most  gracious,  kind,  and  compli- 
mentary remarks. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

[Applause,  Members  rising.] 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  hear  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
or  the  gentleman  preceding  him 

The  SPEAKER.  ITie  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Haley]  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  may  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  today.  "Ting  gen 

Is  there  objecUon  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shaU  not  ob- 
ject, I  again  insist  that  Members  trans- 
acting business  for  committees  go  to  the 
microphone  so  that  we  may  hear  when 
business  is  being  transacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  "my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  THAT  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION  BILL  WILL  BE 
CALLED  UP  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  17 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  the  floor,  may  I  announce  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  gen- 
"?^an  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KmwAN]  has 
advised  that  the  conference  report  on 
the  Interior  appropriation  blU  will  be 
called  up  tomorrow. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMITTED: 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
permitted  to  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 


PROPOSING  NAME  OP  SAM  RAY- 
BURN DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  a  pro- 
posal to  name  the  $60  million,  multipur- 
pose dam  and  reservoir  at  McOee  Bend 
on  the  Angelina  River  in  Jasper  County 
Tex.,  the  "Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and 
Reservoir." 

No  man  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
did  more  to  preserve  our  priceless  nat- 
ural resources  than  Sam  Rayburn;  this 
Is  particularly  true  of  the  critically  Im- 
portant project  now  being  completed  In 
the  Angelina-Neches  Watersheds  of 
southeast  Texas. 

Sam  Rayburn  temporarily  laid  down 
his  gavel,  stepped  down  to  the  floor  and 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  to 
get  funds  for  this  project.  It  would  be 
entirely  fltting  and  appropriate  that  we 
commemorate  the  work  of  our  late 
Speaker  by  naming  this  project  after 
him. 

I  hope  the  appropriate  committees  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  House  will  give 
this  proposal  to  honor  the  name  of 
Speaker  Rayburn  their  favorable  con- 
sideration and  I  offer  to  be  spread  on 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  this 
legislation. 

HJl.  75©4 
A  bill  to  designate  the  McQee  Bend  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Angelina  River.  Tex.,  as 
the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and  Reservoir 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
McGee  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Angelina  River,  Tex.,  hereafter  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Sam  Baybum 
Dam  and  Reservoir."  Any  Uw.  reguUtion, 
map,  document,  record,  or  ot2i«r  paper  of  the 
United  States  in  which  UcOee  Bend  Dam 
and  Reservoir  is  referred  to  shaU  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  dam  and  reservoir  as  the  ''Sam 
Rayburn  Dam  and  Reservoir.- 
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HAPPY  BKTHDAT  TO   ROLL  CALL 

Mr.  O'Hi  JIA  of  IDlDois.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Mk  unai  imous  consent  to  extend  my 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao  and 
to  include  txtraneous  matter. 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiest  of  the  gentleman  trom 
nunols? 

There  wi  s  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'Hi  HA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  ninth  birthday  of  Roll  Call 
and  I  am  i  ure  all  of  my  colleagues  Join 
me  in  wain  congratulations  to  Sidney 
Tudato.  tti  founds  and  continuing  edi- 
tor and  pu  >lisher.  Roll  Call  has  been  a 
credit  to  Capitol  Hill  and  it  has  made 
a  large  co:  itrlbution  to  the  neighborli- 
ness  and  the  q;>irit  of  cooperatively 
working  to  lether  of  the  people.  Members 
of  the  Coi  gress  and  members  of  their 
staffs,  who  do  the  legislative  work  of  the 
greatest  an  i  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world. 

Sid  Tu<  ain  started  with  a  capital 
about  8uffl<  lent  to  meet  the  printer's  bill 
for  the  fir  t  edition.  What  he  has  ac- 
complishec  in  8  years  with  Roll  Call  is 
a  modem  success  story  in  the  Horatio 
Alger  patt  im.  Today  Roll  Call  circu- 
lates in  all  iie  50  States  of  the  Union  and 
it  has  man  r  readers  in  foreign  lands.  It 
claims  to  I  e  the  most  quoted  newspaper 
in  Americi  and  I  would  say  there  is  a 
good  deal  <  f  truth  in  this  statement. 

I  count  i ;  among  the  treasured  honors 
that  have  come  to  me  in  my  congres- 
sional serv  ce  that  Sid  Tudain  invited  me 
to  be  the  contributor  of  an  article  in 
volume  I.  No.  1,  of  his  Journalistic 
venture.  advanced  the  thought  in 
that  articL  that  we  all  do  too  much  talk- 
ing, that  t  le  only  two  words  that  coimt 
are  "yes"  tnd  "no"  and  all  the  others 
words  are  Uler-in.  In  the  8  3^ars  that 
have  passe  i  since  I  penciled  that  bit  of 
philosophy  I  have  listened  to  millions  of 
words  anc  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced th  it  the  (mly  two  words  that 
really  count  are  the  "ayes"  and  "nays" 
withwhicl]  we  respond  to  rollcaUs. 

To  Sid  T^udain  and  Roll  Call,  many 
happy  retu  ms  of  the  day. 


CIVIL 
PEACE 


RI3HTS 


LEGISLATION    AND 
rUL  DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr.  ANlbREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minu  e  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ronarks.        

Tlie  SP  SAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re(  uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  w  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  AN  )REWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  intioducing  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  C>ngress  and  the  committees 
thereof  to  ^  top  all  hearings  on  civil  rights 
bills  until  lie  so-called  peaceful  demon- 
strations i  1  America  have  ceased  for  at 
least  30  da  ^s. 

This  re«3lution  is  in  order.  I  do  not 
think  then  i  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  Congr«  B  when  open  threats  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  made  as 
they  have  l)een  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

"Ton  eit  ler  pass  civil  rights  legislation 
in  a  burr]  or  we  will  demonstrate." 

Whatd<  those  demonstrations  amount 
to?    Shoo  ings.  bombings,  breaking  win- 


dowpanes,  breaking  automobile  glass. 
In  no  sense  of  the  word  could  they  be 
considered  peaceful  demonstrations. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sound  of  Independence  Day  bells  still 
echoes  as  the  Members  of  this  eminent 
body  commemorate  Captive  Nations 
Week,  tit  is  by  this  continuing  ooserv- 
ance  that  we  demonstrate  our  sustained 
fidelity  to  those  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  which  were 
enunciated  by  our  forefathers  187  years 
ago  in  Philadelphia. 

Were  we  now  to  turn  our  backs  on 
that  historic  "Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence" as  an  outdated  paper,  relevant  to 
bygone  days,  we  would  have  no  reason 
to  be  concerned  with  today's  captive  na- 
tions. Were  we  to  deny  that  the  ideals 
of  1776  any  longer  apply  to  all  men — 
imder  all  circumstances — then  surely  our 
interest  of  1963  in  the  captive  nations 
would  not  exist.  And,  were  we  to  file 
away  with  other  dusty  documents  of  the 
past  the  Fourth  of  July  pronouncement, 
then  certainly  the  88th  Congress  and  the 
American  people  might  well  not  sound 
their  sympathy  for  captive  peoples. 

But  we  cannot  be  cynical  and  forget- 
ful of — or  faithless  to — the  brave  men 
who  preceded  us  and  endowed  us  with 
the  blessings  of  a  free  country.  No.  As 
we  tvim  to  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  we  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  noble  theme  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  are  truly  entitled 
to  their  inalienable  rights;  not  by  the 
tolerance  of  some  beneficent  govern- 
ment, but  as  Ood-given  to  be  enjoyed  by 
every  individual.  We  declare  again  that 
the  "right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"  carries  with  it  the  chal- 
lenge to  break  loose  from  oppressive  rule. 
We  assert  again  the  belief  that,  although 
established  systems  should  not  be  cast 
aside  for  light  or  transient  causes,  the 
love  of  liberty  inspires  people  to  dissolve 
all  political  bonds  imposed  through  the 
deceit  of  dictators  or  the  treachery  of 
tjrrants. 

We  say  now  to  enslaved  people  every- 
where— ^whether  in  our  neighboring 
islands  or  in  some  remote  area  of  this 
world — that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  not  only  conscious  of  their  deplor- 
able conditions  but  greatly  concerned. 
We  announce  to  these  people  that  Uie 
highest  hope  in  the  "hearts  of  every 
American  citizen  is  that  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  self-government  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  all. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  INTERIOR  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
on  tomorrow  we  will  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Department  of 
Interior  appropriation  bill.  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  bill  con- 
tains an  appropriation  for  planning 
which  will  eventually  amount  to  the  sum 
of  $39.5  million  for  an  air  museiun  to 
be  built  down  on  the  Mall  opposite  the 
Capitol.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  air 
museiun  is  needed. 

At  the  proper  time  tomorrow,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  intend  to  submit  a  motion 
to  recommit  this  conference  report  to 
the  conferees  with  instructions  to  delete 
this  appropriation  item  that  this  country 
cannot  afford  at  this  time  and  does  not 
need,  because  we  already  have  air  mu- 
seums. We  do  not  need  any  more  free 
tourist  attractions  down  here  in  front  of 
the  Capitol. 

PRTVArE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  biU. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores.  Inc. 

Mr.  STTNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel 
Gorfain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson. 
Jr. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  call  of  the  Private  Calendar 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1963 


REAPPOINTMENT   OF   WALTER 

SOWA.  JR..  AS  MIDSHIPMAN 
Mr.     ROBERTS    of    Alabama.    Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consmt  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2192)    authorizing  the  readmit- 
tance  of  Walter  Sowa,  Jr..  to  the  US 
Naval  Academy. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat    not- 
wltlwtandlng  secUons  8964  and  «958(a)(l) 
of  title  10    United  States  Code,  the  P^Ssll 
dent  18  authorized  to  reappoint  Walter  Sowa 
Rjft«  •*!*      f'^"  ™*<»«blpman  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  as  a  midshipman  In 
the  appropriate  class  at  such  Academy. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  SUBCOM- 
MTTT^  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
«ie  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Safety  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WARTIME  SEDITION  ACT 

.J^-  ^i;?«ER-  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  433  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows: 

ilMojred    That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 

o?  tSr^T' »*  ***•"  *°*°  *»»•  Committee 

2,0°    1°'  """  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B. 

^^of  *./i**^o'  V'»*^"on  (d)  of  section 
2388  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall   be  con- 

»:^'^  '''*k'*"*  *'^**  «*»»»  continue  noTto 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled    by    the    chairman  ^andrSwSK 

7ud.°^'^  "tl°''t^'  °'  "»•  CommltL"„  S 
Judiciary  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for  amend" 
ment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bUJ 
for  amendment,   the  Committee   shall  rise 

JSfen^S!!.nt"'*  ""  "e  "*•  «°^  ^'^  «"^ 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 

oS.Sf^  °'"*w^""'"°°  ■**"  ^  considered  as 
wdered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  ther». 
to  to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^eld 
the  customary  30  mhiutes  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Smith]  and 

^r^uV^^'K^-  ^P^*^«''  I  y*«W  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  433 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  4897,  a 
S!S«*°,  '®P®*^  subsection  (d)  of  section 
2388  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  4897  is  to  extend 

„L*®°^^?5*°*^  application  of  section 
2388  and  tiUe  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  seditious  activities  affecting 
Armed  PVirces. 

The  existing  geographical  limitation 
upon  the  appUcation  of  the  wartime  se- 
dition law  to  acts  committed  either  in 
the  United  States,  or  on  the  high  seas, 
or  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
vents the  prosecution  for  acts  of  sedition 
committed  against  the  United  States  in 
foreign  countries  by  citizens  and  its  na- 
tionals, or  permanent  resident  aUens. 

The  extension  of  the  sedition  law  is 
proposed  to  be  achieved  by  the  repeal  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  2388,  supra 
which  limits  the  application  of  the  stat- 
TT^.^  crimes  committed  within  the 
United  States,  or  within  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  433. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  433 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  4897.  This  is 
an  open  rule.  HJl.  4897  is  a  bill  to  repeal 
subsection  (d)  of  section  2388  of  titie  18 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it  the 
effect  of  H.R.  4897  is  to  remove  the  ex- 
isting geographical  limitation  from  the 
wartime  sedition  statute  (18  U.S  C  2388) 
and  thus  enable  the  U.S.  Government 
to  prosecute  U.S.  citizens,  nationals  or 
permanent  resident  aliens  for  acts  of 
sedition  committed  on  foreign  soU  as 
well  as  within  the  admiralty  and  mkri- 
tune  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or 
on  the  high  seas,  or  within  the  United 
States. 

This  biU  was  introduced  at  the  request 
Of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  paral- 
lels the  rationale  under  which  Public 
Law  87-369  was  enacted  on  October  4 
1961,  eliminating  geographical  limita- 
tions in  the  enforcement  of  the  espio- 
nage law. 

The  report  contains  minority  views  by 
a  Member,  and  additional  views  by  an- 
other Member.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  some  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  war  is  over  and  as  to  whether  a  sedi- 
tion statute  is  actually  needed, 
w.,?*^  ^*.^  as  I  am  concerned  I  favor  the 
bUl     I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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1  3®  ^^^^  °a"^  the  roU  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  94] 

A?i?I?**^y  QrabowBkl  Passman 

Afihbrook  Hagan.  Oa.  P^^ 

Au^lncloss        Healey  pS^^ 

ISS^rt  5°5^*°  PlUlon 

"0»*nQ  Karth  Balna 

Chamberlain      Leslnskl  sheUey 

cnelT  Long,  La.  Shetmard 

Clawson.  Del       McCuUoch  ^"^ 

S^'^nn        SfS?."""^"         Teague.Tex. 
Sw^n  tf^***"-     Thompson.  La. 

S?f7  JKL.Cllf.      SS?« 

Fogarty  Morrison  ^SS 

Forrester  Mosher  WlckeSham 

FMqua  Norblad  wiotersnam 

Gonzalez  O'Brien,  ni. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  roUcaU  367  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICA- 
TTONS  AND  POWER  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  have  permission 
to  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tiiat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.    EvidenUy  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

a  ifffi-  «??P^-    *^  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


WARTIME  SEDITION  ACT 
Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

i»  coBcmrm  o»  th«  whole 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  4897)  to  repeal  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  2388  of  titie  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  Ihe  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  4897.  with  Mrs 
Grken  of  Oregon  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 
•Ely  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Madam  Chairman 
tills  bill,  H.R.  4897,  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
that  is  needed.  In  the  last  session  a  bill 
?;._S^  colleague,  the  gentieman  from 
Virrtnia  [Mr.  Poff],  who  is  the  author 
of  tills  bill,  was  enacted  ;nto  law.  pro- 
viding that  acts  of  espionage  committed 
overseas  by  UJ8.  citiiens  could  be  prose- 
cuted. The  bill  before  us  today  provides 
that  acts  of  sedition  likewise  could  be 


'^'i«'«i:A. 
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VKtypetij  i>rwecuted.  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  com  nend  our  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  1  rom  Virginia  [Mr.  Porr],  on 
the  carefiil  study  he  has  given  to  this 
matter  and  for  the  valuable  insights  he 
prorided  du  ring  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing on  thli  bill.  This  bill.  HJl.  4897. 
seeks  to  reieal  the  geographical  or  Ju- 
risdictional limitations  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  act  of  sedition  that  are  com- 
mitted by  .  Americans  in  foreign  lands. 
It  would  estend  Jurisdiction  to  acts  of 
sedition  conmitted  in  foreign  lands. 
The  sediUa  i  statute  prohibits  the  will- 
ful n^**r*Tig  yc  conveying  of  false  reports 
while  the  I  hited  States  is  at  war  with 
the  intent  o  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion or  sue<  ess  of  its  military  and  naval 
forces,  or  willfully  causing  or  attempt- 
ing to  caus!  insubordination,  disloyalty 
or  mutiny  in  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  tie  United  States  or  willfully 
obstructing  the  enlistment  services  of 
the  United  States  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States. 

I  might  idd  also  that  imder  section 
2391  there  s  a  provision  that  the  sedi- 
tion statut;  is  applicable  during  the 
time  of  the  present  national  emergency 
and  until  (  months  thereafter  unless  it 
is  terminal  ed  earlier  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  <  f  the  Congress. 

At  presen  ;,  under  the  terms  of  the  sub- 
section of  i  ection  2388,  title  18.  United 
States  Cod  i  which  is  sought  to  be  re- 
pealed In  t  lis  bUI  the  sedition  statute's 
appUcabDit  ^  is  geographically  limited  to 
acts  commi  ted  within  the  admiralty  and 
maritime  urlsdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  high  seas  as  well  as 
within  the  1  rnited  States.  This,  of  course, 
presently  n  akes  the  statute  inapplicable 
to  seditious  conduct  committed  in  foreign 
countries  b  r  persons  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  who  have  perma- 
nent reside:  ice  here.  There  appears  to  be 
no  sound  r  >ason  for  exempting  a  viola- 
tor of  the  I  edition  law  from  prosecution 
Just  becaus !  he  committed  his  crime  in  a 
foreign  cointry.  Actually,  many  sedi- 
tious actlvi  les  if  ccHnmitted  in  a  foreign 
country  co  ild  be  more  injurious  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  than  if 
those  acts  were  committed  within  the 
United  Sta  es. 

As  an  e:  ample,  there  is  the  case  of 
Powell,  his  wife  and  an  accomplice  who. 
during  tibe  Lorean  war,  circulated  among 
American  )risoners  of  war  clearly  se- 
ditious mi.terial  in  their  publication 
enUUed  "C  hina  Monthly  Review. "  Al- 
though th  s  magazine  evidently  con- 
tained lies  calculated  to  interfere  with 
the  succesi  of  our  military  effort,  no 
successful  [sroaecution  was  possible  be- 
cause the  China  Monthly  Review  was 
circulated  abroad,  that  Is.  in  Korea. 
The  Court  refused  to  permit  evidence 
of  circulat  on  in  Korea  where  the  mag- 
azine was  used  as  an  instrument  of 
ps3r^u>Iogi(  al  warfare  against  the  Amer- 
ican prlsoi  ers  of  war.  like,  for  example, 
accusing  t  le  United  States  of  conduct- 
ing baeter  a  and  poison  gas  warfare. 

Hundrec  s^  of  thousands,  possibly  a 
million  or  nore  Americans  are  traveling 
abroad.  Many  of  our  Armed  Forces  are 
deployed  imroad.  There  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  limitation  now  contained  In 
the  extetink  law. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  held  in  United  SUtes  against 
Bowman  that  crime  injurious  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  absence  of  any 
geographical  or  Jurisdictional  limitation, 
is  pxmlshable  irrespective  of  where  com- 
mitted. So  that  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  either  the 
whole  statute  or  the  bill  that  is  before 
us.  The  committee  thoroughly  examined 
the  several  pertinent  cases  with  refer- 
ence to  constitutionality  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  no  constitutional  question 
can  effectively  be  raised. 

The  committee  believes  that  repeal  of 
the  geographical  limitation  for  this  sedi- 
tion statute  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of 
the  present  times,  fraught  with  interna- 
tional tension,  if  we  are  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  vital  interest  and  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  We 
also  feel  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  provide  a  deterrent  for  action 
such  as  I  have  cited  in  the  case  of  the 
Powells  in  the  distribution  of  their 
China  Monthly  Review. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  POFP.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  my  (fistin- 
guished  colleague  from  Ohio  has  just 
explained,  it  is  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
4897  to  broaden  the  geographical  appli- 
cation of  and  thereby  to  strengthen  the 
so-called  wartime  sedition  statute.  That 
purpose  will  be  achieved,  as  an  examina- 
tion of  the  content  of  the  bill  will  dis- 
close, by  repealing  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 2388  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  That  subsection  confines  applica- 
tion of  the  statute  to  acts  of  sedition 
which  are  committed  inside  the  United 
States,  within  the  admiralty  or  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  on 
the  high  seas.  The  repeal  of  the  sub- 
section would  have  the  effect  of  extend- 
ing the  jurisdictional  geographical  reach 
of  the  statute  to  acts  of  sedition  com- 
mitted by  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent 
resident  aliens  of  the  United  States  on 
foreign  soil. 

Now  what  is  the  wartime  sedition  stat- 
ute? Well,  that  is  the  statute  which 
makes  it  a  Federal  crime  for  a  person  to 
commit  any  of  three  distinct  and  sep- 
arate offenses  specified  in  the  statute: 

First,  for  a  person  to  make  a  false 
report  with  intent  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  or  success  of  our  Armed  Forces 
or  to  promote  the  success  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Armed  Forces; 

Second,  for  a  person  to  cause  or  to  at- 
tempt to  cause  insubordination,  disloyal- 
ty, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  to  obstruct  recruitment 
or  enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States; 

And.  third,  for  a  person  to  conspire 
with  another  to  commit  any  of  such  of- 
fenses. 

The  statute  also  makes  it  a  crime  pim- 
ishable  by  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  10  years,  either  or  both,  for 
a  person  with  wrongful  Intent  or  evil 
purpose  to  harbor  or  to  conceal  some 
person  who  has  committed  or  is  about  to 
commit  one  of  those  offenses. 


Now  how  can  a  criminal  statute  of  the 
United  States  have  extraterritorial  ef- 
fect? 

The  UJ3.  Supreme  Coiurt  in  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Bowman  decided 
that  any  U.S.  citizen  who  commits  a 
crime  which  is  directly  inJ^riou8  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  be 
punished  whether  that  crime  is  commit- 
ted at  home  or  abroad. 

You  may  inquire,  well,  what  applica- 
tion does  a  wartime  statute  have  in  time 
of  peace?  In  1953.  Congress  passed  sec- 
tion 2391  of  tiUe  18  of  the  Code  which 
had  the  effect  of  extending  the  life  of  the 
statute  until  6  months  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  emergency  proclaimed  by 
President  Tnunan  on  December  16,  1950. 
vmless  that  emergency  was  sooner  termi- 
nated by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

That  emergency  has  never  been  ter- 
minated either  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Congress  and  the  statute  remains  in  full 
effect. 

The  bill  under  debate.  I  would  like 
to  assiu-e  you.  in  no  way  alters  the  sub- 
stantive content  of  the  wartime  sedi- 
tion statute,  but  only  extends  its  geo- 
graphic application. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed,  you 
may  recall,  and  the  President  signed  the 
bill  that  became  Public  Law  87-369. 
That  bill  accomplished  with  respect  to 
the  espionage  statute  the  same  thing 
which  this  bill  would  accomplish  with 
respect  to  the  sedition  statute. 

Does  tlie  sedition  statute  violate  the 
free  speech  guarantee  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

In  at  least  four  separate  decisions,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  predecessor  statute  of 
the  wartime  sedition  statute  that  there 
is  no  violation  of  the  free  speech  guaran- 
tee. These  decisions,  I  might  add,  have 
written  new  safeguards  aroiuid  the  free 
speech  guarantee,  in  context  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  sedition  statute. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  In  the 
case  of  Schenck  against  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  enunciated 
what  has  come  to  be  known  by  lawyers 
as  the  "clear  and  present  danger"  doc- 
trine: No  person  can  be  convicted  for  an 
act  of  sedition  unless  the  words  he  used 
were  of  such  a  nature  and  were  uttered 
imder  such  cinrnmstances  as  to  create  a 
clear  and  present  danger  of  causing  the 
evils  Congress  denoimced  in  the  wartime 
sedition  statute. 

And,  in  the  case  of  Hartzel  against  the 
United  States  another  safeguard  was 
written  requiring  proof  of  "specific  intent 
or  evil  purpose."  No  person  now  can  be 
convicted  of  sedition  unless  the  Govern- 
ment presents  evidence  which  proves  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  that 
person  specifically  intended  to  do  the 
acts  and  cause  the  evil  consequences 
proscribed  by  Congress. 

Madam  Chairman,  what  need  has  been 
demonstrated  to  Justify  geographical  ex- 
tension of  the  statute? 

Madam  Chairman,  the  only  witness 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
in  opposition  to  this  legislation  was  a 
spokesman  for  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.    His  chief  complaint  went 


to  the  substance  of  the  statute  itself 
and  not  to  this  bill,  which  only  extends 
the    geographical    appUcaUon    of    the 
statute.    But  during  the  course  of  his 
testimony,   the   witness  questioned   the 
need  for  an  extension  of  the  basic  ap- 
plicaUon  of  the  statute.    Well,  had  this 
bill  been  on  the  statute  books  during  the 
so-called   Korean   poUce   action.   John 
WUliam  Powell  and  his  coconspirators 
would  have  been  in  prison  today  paying 
a  debt  to  American  society  which  for 
the  want  of  this  legislation  wiU  go  for- 
ever unpaid.     PoweU's  China  Monthly 
Review,  which  accused  the  United  States 
of  germ  and  gas  warfare  and  other  hei- 
nous acts  during  the  Korean  war,  was  cir- 
culated  among   American  service   men 
incarcerated  in  North  Korean  Commu- 
nist prisoner-of-war  camps.    EUnce  the 
offense  was  committed  outside  the  geo- 
graphical limits  set  by  subsection  (d) 
the  Government  could  perfect  no  case 
against  the  Powells,  and  they  are  free 
today. 

Madam  Chairman,  while  such  a  fia- 
grant  case  may  never  occur  again  there 
is  no  guarantee.  I  suggest,  that  a  similar 
case  might  not  at  any  moment  develop 
In  South  Vietnam  where  the  United 
States  today  has  American  officers  and 
troops  actively  deployed. 

Mr.    JOELSON.    Madam    Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POPP.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  this  ques- 
tion: Under  the  orighial  act  where  there 
is  a  civil  rights  disturbance  and  the 
National  Guard  is  acUvated,  if  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  involved  were  to  im- 
portune the  NaUonal  Guard  or  even  or- 
der it  to  defy  or  do  contrary  to  orders 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  the  Governor  of  that  State  be 
chargeable  with  sedition  under  the  orig- 
inal act? 

Mr.  POPP.  In  answer  to  the  genUe- 
man  I  would  say  that  the  decision  as  to 
whether  prosecution  should  l)e  initiated 
would  lie  with  the  Attorney  General  of 

iSL^?^**^^*^-  I  «>uW  not  imagine 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  would  so  misinterpret  the  patent 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JOELSON.    If  the  gentleman  will 
Sf  l^HT*?®^'  ^^^  genUeman  mentioned 
South  Vietnam.    I  was  thinking  of  other 
sections  of  the  world  in  the  same  respect 
I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  POPP.  Well,  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  may  somewhat  in  some  ways 
parallel  the  situation  in  South  Korea  in 
1950  and  1951. 

thl*ry?^^^-  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  act,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman— the 
act  under  consideration.  I  merely  asked 
the  gentleman  the  question. 

tK^'-  ^^-  I  ani  glad  to  know  that 
ihe  gentleman  will  support  and  vote  for 
ine  bill. 

wiJl^fh  ME^ER.  Madam  Chairman, 
Will  the  genUeman  yield? 

u^^l'^'^;  ^  ^^  ^  "»e  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

n,.!^;  MEADER.  The  hypotheUcal 
?r^^%^  P7I««ed  to  theTnSeman 
from  Virginia  by  the  genUeman  from 
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New  Jersey  of  course  would  in  no  way  be 
affected  by  the  bill  before  the  commit- 
tee this  afternoon  since  the  gentleman 

it  '"^®^^*  ^  *°ts  which  occur  within 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  POPP.  WeU,  of  course,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  thought  that  was 
manifest.  The  act  remains  in  full  force 
twlay,  whether  the  biU  under  debate  is 
adopted  or  rejected.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan  for  his  contributton. 

Referring  once  again  to  the  question 
of  need  for  this  legislation,  It  is  a  fact 
that  uiJike  a  generation  ago,  today  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  its  diplomatic 
military  and  commercial  commit- 
ments aU  around  the  globe  has  US 
citizens  and  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  traveUng  or  temporarily 
resident  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
We  suggest  that  such  a  situation  is  ma- 
teriaUy  different  than  It  was  a  genera- 

'i^^.f^'iL  ^®  ^^^  anticipate  Uie  pos- 
sibility that  there  may  be  some  serious 
infringement  of  the  sedition  statute  per- 
petuated on  foreign  soil. 

May  I  illustrate  what  I  am  saying 
by  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  there 
are  today  in  Cuba  broadcasting  regularly 
from  Havana,  every  Ingenious  fabrication 
and  distortion  Communist  mind  can  in- 
Y^^'  three  United  States  citizens,  and 
I  will  name  them  specifically— Barbara 
Collins  naeh  Warner,  and  Robert  Frank- 
lin Williams. 

It  cannot  be  determined  at  this  point 
whether  or  not  the  statements  they  are 
making  on  those  broadcasts  constitute 
substantive  violations  of  the  sedition 
statute,  but  if  we  assume  that  such  state- 
ments do  constitute  a  violation  or  that 
some  future  statement  by  them  may 
constitute  a  violation,  it  would,  under  the 
laws  as  they  exist  today,  be  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  prosecute  any 
of  those  American  citizens,  even  if  they 
were  to  return  to  the  United  States  to- 
morrow. 

So  I  submit  that  Uiere  is  a  need  for 
extending  the  geographic  limitations  of 
toe  sedition  statute,  and  I  trust  that  the 
House  WiU  move  speedily  in  adopting  the 
pending  bill.  f    ^     ^ 

„^-,f^°^^^-  Madam  Chairman.  I 
5^eld  10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man I  would  like  to  Uiank  Uie  distin- 
guished and  new  chairman  of  our  Immi- 
gration and  NaUonaUty  Committee  for 
graciously  yielding  me  this  time 

t^  w^S^oS?*^?^'  ^  '^  ^  opiiosition 
*_!,,•  *^^''  a  bill  to  remove  the  terri- 
torial limitation  on  the  operation  of  the 
Wartime  Sedition  Act  of  1917. 

My  opposition  is  not  based  on  the 
effect  this  amendment  would  have  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  have  a  signifl«»nt 
effect;  it  may  in  fact  have  no  effect  at 
an.  My  opposition  is  based  on  my  belief 
in  a  principle,  the  principle  of  free 
^eech  The  Wartime  Sedition  Act 
limits  free  speech  and  is  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  bad  law.  The  bill  before  us 
would  extend  Uie  operation  of  Uie  Sedi- 
tion Act  and  therefore  should  be  oo- 
P««d  by  aU  Uiose  who  deplore  a  f  urttier 
liiniUJion  on  Uie  right  of  free  speech 

Madam  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  op- 
position  to  measures  apparently  designed 
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to  bolster  Uie  state  in  time  of  stress  even 
at  the  expense  of  free  speech  is  never 
popular.  Yet  Uiat  freedom  is  what 
stands  between  freemen  and  the  author- 
itarian state. 

*i,^  ^?!?"*  *^®  °°  the  floor  of  this  House 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WiLLiAKs],  in  an  admirable 

If^^  il,^*''^  <»'  retaining  Uie  equal 
time  provisions  of  ttie  Federal  Com- 
munications Act,  made  the  foUowing 
statement: 

a^i^^""'  "  \  *"^  *^°  *°»<»  20  years 
ago  ^at  there  would  be  leglalatlon  before 
this  House  Which  had  for  Its  purpose  a  re- 

thought  such  a  suggestion  completely  fan- 


The  bill  before  us  today  has  for  Its 
purpose  a  further  restriction  on  free 
speech.  I  would  hope  that  ttie  genUe- 
man from  Mississippi  and  all  others  who 

?i®«°^Il*^™"*  ^"*  preserving  Uie  right 
to  criticize  government  poUcy  and  to 
present  dissenting  views,  will  Join  me  in 
opposing  this  bill. 

Let  us  understand  the  nature  of  the 
act  whose  operation  we  are  today  asked 
to  broaden.  It  Is  not  Uie  same  onler  S 
offense  as  treason  or  espionage.  Whereas 
treason  and  espionage  Involve  direct  and 
Intentional  acts  to  give  aid  and  comfort 

f.«2  ^^^f^'!'*  ^  enemies  of  our  Na- 
tion sedition  involves  no  more  than  a 
public  expression  of  opinion.  This 
statement  need  neither  be  clandestine 
nor  taken  on  behalf  of  an  enemy  power' 
In  fact,  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  state- 
ments considered  seditious  need  not  even 

E^^el7  nation  must  protect  itself 
against  ti-eason  and  espionage.  But 
Should  a  nation  protect  itself  against 
free  speech,  even  if  that  speech  is  highly 
critical  of  governmental  poUcy?  To- 
taUtarian  states  say  yes;  free  states 
must  say  no. 

The   Wartime  Sedition  Law  of  1917 
was  passed  during  a  time  of  war.  when 
it  was  believed  that  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency it  was  necessary  to  temporarily 
deprive  citizens  of  some  of  thrir  rights 
particularly  their  right  to  freely  criticize' 
the  conduct  of  the  war.    There  is  pre- 
cious Uttle  evidence  to  support  the  view 
that    seditious    statements    interfered 
mth  the  war  effort.    Instead  the  major 
effect  of  the  statute  in  World  War  I  was 
to  JaU  almost  900  people  for  terms  of  up 
to  20  years  for  making  such  dangerous 
statements  as  "War  is  against  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ."  or  "No  soldier  ever  sees 
these  socks,"  or  "I  am  for  the  people  and 
the  Government  is  for  the  profiteers." 

Madam  Chairman,  the  provisions  of 
the  Wartime  Sedition  Act  of  1917  are  in 
force  today.  We  are  not  talking  about 
some  tonporary  measure  takm  in  the 
sti-ess  of  dire  emergency.  We  are  talking 
about  a  Uw  ttiat  is  In  operation  now  by 

TS^  ^  \  1*^  P"****  ^  Congrew  In 
1953.  That  law  extended  the  operation 
of  the  Sedition  Act  for  the  duration  of 
toe  state  of  emergency  proclaimed  by 
President  Truman  in  1960.  The  state  of 
emergency  has  never  been  lifted  and 
there  is  no  prospect  that  It  will  be  lifted 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  said  that  the  Worid  War  I  eases 
represent  excesses  not  likely  to  be  repeat- 
ed. Let  us  hope  so.  but  let  us  not  be  Ulnd 
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to  the  da^cenpresnstod  by  this  law  even 
todaj. 

Tbe  fli  li  asetion  of  tbe  8e(»tlon  Act 
makes  tt  i  \  erime  to  wUUully  make  a  false 
report  wi  ii  Intent  to  Interface  with  the 
operatloB  or  suceeas  of  U^.  military  and 
iMval  fcrces.  Invariably  the  truth 
asainst «  aich  the  report  is  measured  has 
been  the  infonaation  pat  out  by  the 
Ooremm  «it  Today  the  American  who 
says  thar  Russian  missiles  remain  in 
Cuba  rur  s  the  risk  of  prosecuti<»  under 
this  law.  Kcause  that  statement  is  false: 
it  disacises  with  ofllclal  Government 
statamfen  «  and  may  reasonably  be  inter- 


intendinc  to  interfere  with  the 
of  UjB.  military  forces. 


The  tk  rd  section  of  the  Sedition  Act 


a  crime  to  make  statements. 


whether  jiie  or  false,  intended  to  inter- 
fere witl  the  enlistment  service  of  the 
United  litates.  When  an  American  to- 
day dq>l  tree  the  use  of  Federal  troops  to 
enforce  integration  in  Birmingham. 
Ala^  oi  Jackson.  Miss.,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  prosecution  under  this  law. 
because  ais  statement  may  reasonably  be 
Interpret  ad  as  having  a  negative  effect 
on  the  w  ningrwim  of  young  men  of  those 
two  Stat  es  to  enlist  In  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

■niese  Biay  sound  like  far-fetched  ap- 
plication I  of  this  law,  but  far  more  un- 
reaaonsAe  applications  were  made  dur- 
tam  the  World  War  I  period.  What 
stands  b  stween  free  Americans  and  such 
proaaeot  ons  today  is  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  does  not  seem  inclined  to  use  the 
provlsici  a  ol  this  law. 

I.  for  >ne.  do  not  want  to  rely  on  the 
wtahna  o  '  some  future  Attorney  General 
for  the  I  rotecUon  of  right  and  the  rights 
of  free  i  mericans  to  criticize  thoee  poli- 
cies of  he  ad9)emment.  Including  the 
conduct  of  military  affairs,  with  which 
wedisa«ree. 

Today ,  this  Nation  faces  dangers  grav- 
er than  my  faced  by  any  nation  in  his- 
tory. D  smocracy  and  freedom  itself  are 
being  et  dlenged  as  never  before.  If  we 
aurviva  he  current  ordeal,  it  will  be  be- 
cause o  the  superiority  of  democracy. 
This  am  leriority  resides  in  the  right  of 
•very  m  ui  to  be  heard,  no  matter  how 
unpalatible  his  views.  The  advantage 
for  the  patlcm  in  free  criticism  is  incal- 
It  means  that  while  our  en- 
re  ri«kl  with  oonformi^  and 
paralysed  by  ofBdal  doctrine,  this  Na- 
the  benefit  of  thoughtful  criti- 
thoughtful  men.  Without  dis- 
sent, wi  bout  the  free  interiday  of  ideas, 
thia  Nafon  is  no  better  off  than  the  to- 
talitarli  a  states  that  face  us.  We  do 
not.  lia  lam  Cliaiiman.  need  to  emulate 
the  polU  e  state. 

liadai  a  CSiainnan.  this  Nation  should 
not  toleipte  a  law  tsatSb.  as  ttie  sedition  law 
the  books,  and  particulariy  It 
ahould  ikt  toterate  such  s  law  in  peace- 
Ike  punishment  of  seditiotis 
speech*  the  teduiiaoe  of  the  totalitarian 
^  7e  did  not  tolerate  such  a  law  in 
days  of  thia  BepubUe.  The 
aedttkm  law  of  1798  was  re- 
pealed 4  the  Inaiatenoe  of  President  Jef- 
We  aboaki  not  tolerate  tt  today. 
We  hi  kve  before  na  today  a  small  meas- 
n  effeetwoiridbeneciicible.  But 
the  prli  dple  lavotved  la  great  It  ia  no 
thai  the  ilgtat  of  fteeiuen  to  speak 


culafale. 


tion  hai 
dsm  of 


the 


their  minds,  even  when  their  views  are 
unacceptable  to  the  Government.  If  we 
persist  in  taking  on  the  face  of  our  ad- 
versaries, we  will  find  we  have  lost  the 
principles  for  which  this  Nation  stands. 
Moreover,  in  attempting  to  sUence  irre- 
sponsible criticism  we  will  inhibit  those 
who  would  add  to  our  knowledge  and  the 
maturity  of  our  policy  by  providing  re- 
sponsible, thoughtfvQ  criticism.  We  can 
afford  neither  tbe  loss  of  our  principles 
nor  the  absence  of  dissent. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mft<^ftm  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  statement, 
he  is  opposed  to  the  substance  of  the 
statute  which  Is  presently  on  the  books 
in  full  force  and  effect;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  am.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  the  absence  of  absolutely  re- 
pealing the  entire  statute,  I  should  think 
certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  in  effect  in 
a  time  of  so-called  emergency. 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  made 
some  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Attorney  General  I  am 
sure  he  would  want  the  Committee  to 
imderstand  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice endorses  this  legislation;  indeed,  that 
the  Attorney  General  specifically  re- 
quested the  adoption  of  this  legislation; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Justice 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  POFP.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

POFF]. 

Mr.  POFP.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lznssat]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  my  colleague  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastknuxikb].  on 
the  strength  of  the  minority  report  that 
he  wrote  and  signed,  and  on  his  fioor 
presentation  today.  I  do  not  expect 
that  those  of  us  who  are  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  are  going  to  win  this  fight. 
However,  we  think  it  is  worth  making. 

I  think  Members  ought  to  be  very 
conscious  of  being  a  party  to  further 
legislative  erosion  of  the  right  of  free 
speech  unless  a  compelling  need  is  dem- 
onstrated. Let  us  remember  that  sedi- 
ti(m  punishes  only  speech.  It  accords 
words  the  status  of  acts.  Therefore,  you 
have  an  acute  problem  of  definition, 
which  has  caused  endless  confusion  In 
this  country,  indeed  from  the  time  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  battled  to  repeal  the 
Allen  and  Sedition  Act  of  1798. 

No  need  has  been  demonstrated  for 
this  expansion  of  the  Sedition  Act  to- 
day. I  am  therefore  astonished  that 
this  bill  comes  before  us  on  the  floor, 
promulgated  by  the  administration  and 
siQkported  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Powell  case  is  given  as  one  ex- 
ample of  demonstrated  need.  This  was 
a  case  which  occurred  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  in  which  a  cltiaai  and  his  wife 
committed  seditious  acts  abroad.    They 


wrote  and  circulated  Uteratiure  to  United 
States  service  groups  in  Korea  telling 
them  they  were  engaged  in  germ  war- 
fare, and  made  other  fallacious,  willful, 
statements,  clearly  punishable  under  the 
sedition  laws  if  the  act  had  been  com- 
mitted within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

No  one  has  yet  told  us  why  that  case 
was  not  prosecuted  under  section  2387 
of  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code,  entitled  "Ac- 
tivities Affecting  Armed  Forces  Gener- 
ally," which  is  almost  identical  to  the 
act  we  are  now  talking  about  and  which 
has  no  territorial  limitation.  Briefly, 
that  act  makes  it  a  crime,  with  intent 
to  interfere  with  the  loyalty,  morale,  or 
discipline  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  iu*ge 
insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or 
refusal  of  duty,  or  to  distribute  written 
or  printed  matter  which  so  urges.  This 
is  almost  identical  to  the  wartime  sedi- 
tion statute  (sec.  2388) . 

No  one  has  yet  given  us  adequate  an- 
swer to  the  question,  of  why  this  case 
was  not  prosecuted  imder  the  Treason 
Act.  That  statute  would  have  covered 
the  Powell  case  in  my  opinion.  Al- 
though under  the  Constitution,  the 
Treason  Act  requires  two  witnesses  to 
the  offense,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  establish  that  this  was  impossible  of 
accomplishment  in  this  particular  case. 
I  hope  all  Members  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  read  in  pages  10  to  12  in  the  appen- 
dix to  minority  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastkniikierI  the 
excerpts  from  the  book  by  Zachavoh 
Chafee.  "Free  Speech  In  the  United 
States."  This  important  book  is  re- 
garded by  scholars  as  the  definitive  work 
on  this  issue.  On  the  problems  raised 
by  the  Sedition  Act  Chafee  says,  on  page 
11  of  the  committee  report: 

Mliny  men  were  Impritoned  for  arg\unents 
or  profanity  used  In  the  heat  of  private  al- 
tercation, on  a  railroad  train.  In  a  hotel  lob- 
by, or  at  that  battleground  of  disputation, 
a  boardlnghouae  table.  In  one  case,  two 
strangers  came  to  a  farmhouse,  and  asked 
the  owner  If  he  could  let  them  have  some 
gasoline,  saying  that  they  had  been  stranded 
out  In  the  country.  Ha  not  only  gave  them 
the  gasoline,  but  Invited  them  to  dinner. 

An  argument  arose  during  the  meal,  and 
the  farmer  used  scurrilous  and  preaiunably 
unpatriotic  language  in  the  presence  of  his 
guests,  two  hired  men,  two  nieces,  and  some 
children.  The  guests  reported  his  language, 
and  he  was  convicted  of  a  willful  attempt  to 
cause  disloyalty,  insubordination,  mutiny, 
and  ref  tisal  of  duty  in  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  forthcoming  Issue  of  Look 
magazine,  there  is  an  article  which  at- 
tacks the  draft  laws  of  this  coimtry- 
The  article  presumably  is  seditious,  if 
the  Attorney  General  should  wish  to 
bring  an  action  because  it  comes  within 
the  confines  of  this  law.  It  may  have 
false  statements  in  it.  It  covdd  discour- 
age recruitment  or  induce  people  not  to 
enlist. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Joklsom]  a  moment  ago  propoimded  a 
hypothetical  question:  What  happens 
when  a  citizen  denoimces  the  federaliza- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  and  urges 
members  of  the  National  Guard  not  to 
serve?    That  is  a  seditious  statonent. 

What  happens  to  the  person  who 
attacks  our  mihtary  policy  with  respect 


to  Cuba?  Possibly,  if  there  are  false 
statements  contained  in  it,  you  have  a 
seditious  act 

I  agree  with  the  statement  made 
by  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff],  that  some 
of  the  arguments  advanced  today  have 
gone  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
underlying  statute  and  not  necessarily 
to  the  broadening  of  the  coverage  of  the 
statute  to  acts  committed  overseas  But 
we  aU  agree,  I  think,  that  if  there  is 
danger  in  the  underlying  act.  why  then, 
do  we  have  to  take  steps  today  to  broaden 
coverage. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  take  the  position 
that  the  first  amendment  rights  in  the 
United  States  are  the  most  sensitive  and 
Important  rights  that  we  have.  The 
right  of  anyone  to  speak  his  mind  is  a 
very  fundamental  one  and  should  not  be 
abridged  llghtiy. 

One  of  our  coUeagues,  said  to  me,  on 
my  way  to  the  fioor,  you  know,  we  really 
ought  to  have  an  amendment  to  this  act 
exempting  Members  of  Congress  from  its 
coverage  because,  believe  me,  about  5 
days  out  of  the  week  when  we  are  away 
from  the  fioor  of  this  House  and  do  not 
have  the  constitutional  protections 
against  arrest  and  suit  that  we  have  here 
we  are  performing  "acts  by  speech"  and 
are  makhig  statements  that  in  theory 
could  be  charged  as  seditious. 

So,  maybe  for  our  own  protection,  my 
friends,  there  ought  to  be  an  amendment 
offered  here  before  the  debate  is  over  to 
take  care  of  our  own  interests. 

Madam  Chairman,  by  extending  the 
geographic  scope  of  the  so-called  war- 
time sedition  statute,  H.R.  4897,  would 
taipose  an  additional  deterrent  to  the 
free  exercise  of  criticism  and  dissent 
Enactment  of  the  bUl  would  extend  to 
our  citizens,  nationals,  and  permanent 
residents  when  they  are  abroad  a  re- 
strahit  for  which  no  need  has  been 
shown,  a  restraint  which  is  termed  a  war- 
time measure  but  which  nevertheless  ap- 
plies today  and  which  seems  likely  to  en- 
dure for  the  indefinite  future. 

In  the  current  global  struggle  for  men's 
minds,  we  must  be  vigilant  to  maintain 
and  preserve  the  essential  dlsthictions 
between  our  democratic  society  and  the 
various  brands  of  dictatorship  with 
which  we  are  compethig.  The  very  key- 
stone of  these  distinctions  is  free 
speech— the  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  criticize  the  Government  and  to 
dissent  from  its  policies.  I  shaU  never 
knowingly  participate  in  legislative 
erosion  of  the  right  of  free  speech  unless 
compelling  need  for  such  action  is 
demonstrated. 

H.R.  4897  would  amend  the  sedition 
statute,  18  U5.C.,  section  2388,  by  re- 
pealing subsection  (d)  which  limits  the 
applicability  of  the  statute  to  offenses 
committed  within  "the  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  high  seas,  as  well  as 
Within  the  United  States."  It  would  thus 
make  the  statute  appUcable  to  American 
citizens  and  pennanent  residents  of  the 
united  States  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Section  2388  provides  that  (1)  whoever 
Willfully  makes  or  conveys  false  reports 
while  the  United  States  is  at  war.  witti 
wie  intent  to  Interfere  with  the  operation 
or  success  of  its  military  and  naval  forces. 
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or  (2)   willfully  causes  or  attempts  to 
cause    insubordination,    disloyalty,    or 
mutiny  in  the  militaiy  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  (3)  willfully  ob- 
structs  the   enlistment   service  of   the 
United  States,  to  the  hijury  of  the  service 
or  of  the  United  States,  or  attempts  to 
do  so,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,- 
000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  20  years 
or  both.    The  statute  also  contains  a 
conspiracy  section  covering  two  or  more 
persons  conspiring  to  do  any  of  the  pro- 
hibited acts.    Further,  the  section  penal- 
izes anyone  who  harbors  or  conceals  a 
person  known  to  have  committed  or  rea- 
sonably suspected  of  having  committed 
or  of  being  about  to  commit  a  violation 
Section  2391  of  titie  18  has  "tempo- 
rarily" extended  the  provisions  of  section 
2388  beyond  time  of  war.    The  section 
now  remains  in   full  force  and  effect 
"until  6  months  after  the  termination  of 
the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
the   President   on    December    16,    1950 
(Proc.  2914,  3  C.F.R.,  1950  Supp.,  p.  71), 
or  such  eadier  date  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

Upon  a  summary  reading,  the  prohibi- 
tions of  section  2388  may  appear  to  be 
reasonable  enough,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  that  in  times  of  national  stress 
there  is  a  tremendous  pressure  to  apply 
such  interdictions  Irrationally.    It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  sedition 
law   punishes   speech,   that 'it  accords 
words  the  status  of  acts,  and  that  it 
therefore  gives  rise  to  acute  problems  of 
definition.    Experience  under  the  statute 
during  World  War  I  graphlcaUy  illus- 
trates the  abuses  to  which  a  sedition  law 
lends  Itself.    The  full  scope  of  the  prose- 
cutions under  this  law  is  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  extract  from  Zechariah  Chaf- 
ee's  "Free  Speech  hi  the  United  States." 
Two    instances   will    here   suffice:    An 
American  jury  found  that  a  woman's 
words  "I  am  for  the  people,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  for  the  profiteers,"  was  a 
false  statement,  known  to  be  false,  and 
Intended  and  calculated  to  interfere' with 
the  success  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces,  that  they  were  an  attempt  to 
cause  insubordination  in  those  forces, 
and    that    they    obstructed    recruiting! 
And  tmder  the  Minnesota  Espionage  Act 
it  was  held  a  crime  to  discourage  women 
from  knitting  by  the  remark,  "No  soldier 
ever  sees  these  socks." 

It  Is  true  that,  after  the  war,  many  of 
the  convictions  were  reversed.    It  is  also 
true  that  in  Schenck  v.  United  States 
(249  U.S.  47)  the  Supreme  Court  enunci- 
ated the  doctrine  of  "clear  and  present 
danger"  as  a  criterion  of  allegedly  sedi- 
tious   statements.    What    is    more.    In 
Hartzel  v.  United  States  (322  U.S.  680) 
a  World  War  n  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
laid  down  the  requirement  of  specific 
hitent  or  evil  purpose  as  a  condition  of 
conviction.    But  appeUate  correction  of 
lower  court  abuses  always  comes  years 
later.    This  means  that  in  time  of  crisis, 
when  freedom  needs  most  urgentiy  to  be 
preserved,  we  run  the  risk  of  being  with- 
out the  benefit  of  free  discussion,  criti- 
cism, and  dissent  on  which  our  ideologi- 
cal survival  so  vitally  depends. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  need  for  this 
legislation.  To  demonstrate  this  we 
need  only  take  note  of  the  formidable 
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array  of  similar  and  related  prohibitions 
hi  addition  to  section  2388,  which  are 
already  contained  in  omr  criminal  law 
Section  2388  is  part  of  chapter  115  of 
the  Criminal  Code  entiUed  •*Treas<Mi, 
Sedition,  and  Subversive  Activities  " 

Section  2381  of  that  chapter  prohibits 
treason,  a  capital  offense,  and  is  world- 
wide hi  scope,  but  Umited  to  warthne 
Whoever  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  levies  war  against  them  or  ad- 
here to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort  within  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere,  is  guilty  of  treason. 

Section  2382  punishes  misprision  of 
treason,  that  is,  requires  disclosiu-e  of 
known  treasonable  acts.  There  is  no 
territorial  limitation. 

Section  2383,  also  without  territorial 
limitation,  prohibits  Incitement  or  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection. 

Section  2384— seditious  consphacy— 
prohibits  conspiracy  "in  any  SUte  or 
territory  or  hi  any  place  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,"  to  use 
force  agahist  the  United  States  or  the 
execution  of  its  laws,  or  by  force  to  seize 
U.S.  property. 

Section  2385  prohibits  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
or  violence. 

Section  2387,  entitled  "Activities  Af- 
fecting Armed  Forces  Generally,"  makes 
it  a  crime,  with  hitent  to  hiterfere  with 
the  loyalty,  morale,  or  discipline  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  urge  Insubordination 
disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  or 
to  distribute  written  or  printed  matter 
which  so  urges.  It,  too,  contains  no  ter- 
ritorial limitation. 

One  is  at  once  struck  by  the  similarity 
between  the  "wartime"  sedition  statute- 
section   2388— and   the   prohibition   of 
treason— section    2381— and    with    the 
substantial  overlap  between  the  "war- 
time" sedition  statute  and  section  2387 
The  latter  overlap,  moreover,  is  height- 
ened when  It  is  borne  in  mind  that  al- 
though section  2388,  by  Its  own  terms 
and  title.  Is  denominated  a  wartime  pro- 
hibition, section  2391  "temporarily"  ex- 
tends  the   provisions   of   2388   until   6 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  na- 
tional  emergency  proclahned   in   1950 
unless  Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion provides  an  earlier  terminal  date. 
We  have  so  many  statutory  prohibi- 
tions on  the  books  right  now  that  there 
is  no  need  for  another. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  ask 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  to  cite 
some  cases  which  could  only  be  covered 
by  section  2388  and  would  not  either  be 
covered  by  section  2381  or  section  2387 
of  chapter  115  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

Not  only  is  the  bill  unnecessary  in  view 
of  the  great  web  of  statutory  prohibitions 
aheady  on  the  books,  but  absolutely  no 
demonstrable  need  has  been  shown  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  comes  to  us  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  a  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  January  14,  1963. 
A  portion  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows: 
The  need  for  this  legislation  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
persons  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  United' 
States,  and  aliens  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents in  the  United  States  but  who  are 
temporarily  traveling  outside  the  United 
States  are  located  in  the  far  oomers  <rf  the 
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of  subsection  (d) ,  If  any  of 
a  coounit  seditious  acte  against 
Btetea  other  than  within  the 
jod  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the 
or  on  the  high  aeas,  or  within 
Statea,  they  cannot  be  punished 


a4te. 

This  sa  rs  In  effect  that  people  who 
reside  In  lie  United  States  travel  out- 
side the  1  United  States.  This  does  not 
establish  tny  need  for  a  further  terrl- 
tOTlal  extc  Dslon  of  our  criminal  law. 

What  Is  more,  cases  arising  under  sec- 
tion 2388  ;an  already  be  prosecuted  un- 
der sectkH  I  2387  which  has  no  territorial 
limitation 

If  this  eglslatlon  were  really  neces- 
sary, the  Department  of  Justice  would 
have  docu  nented  Its  case  more  substan- 
tially. Tte  Department  of  Justice  does 
not  state  '  rhat  is  happening  at  this  time 
to  require  ,he  enactment  of  this  measure. 
A  simple  statement  that  national  se- 
curity den  ands  this  is  totally  inadequate. 
It  must  be  much  more  specific  than  that. 

The  Jus  Ice  Department  representative 
admitted  ihat  It  bad  no  cases  in  mind 
that  the  D  apartment  wished  to  prosecute 
but  was  p:  evented  from  so  doing  by  the 
absence  of  enabling  legislation  and  could 
point  to  oi  ly  a  single  case  where  the  geo- 
graphic lifiltation  inhibited  a  prosecu- 
tion. 

When  pf-essed  by  members  of  the  sub- 
committee ,  the  Justice  Department  rep- 
resentatlv  >  frankly  stated: 

I  am  not  aware  of  and  I  do  not  think  there 
are  presently  any  pending  investigations  or 
matters  In  ;he  Department  which  the  repeal 
of  this  seel  Ion  would  then  make  It  possible 
for  lu  to  pi  oceed  with  the  case.  We  are  not 
making  a  i  (presentation  that  If  this  repeal 
is  adopted  that  we  would  then  be  able  to 
proceed  wit  ti  some  pending  matters.  I  don't 
think  that  s  the  case  at  all. 

What,  In  our  view,  occasions  the  neces- 
sity for  thli  repeal  we  think  is  demonstrated 
and  was  bi  ought  to  the  fore  by  the  situa- 
tion In  whl  \h.  we  find  ourselves  In  the  Powell 
caae  and  It  la  Just  that  that  happened  to  be 
a  case  In  p«  >lnt  so  as  to  speak  where  a  weak- 
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want  to  put  It  that  way.  In  the 


present  stal  ute  was  demonstrated. 

It  Is  far  from  clear  that  In  the  Powell 
case  the  C  ovemment  could  not  have  se- 
cured a  omvlctlon  for  treason.  In  all 
conscience,  the  showing  that  has  been 
made  bef <  re  the  committee  for  adding 
another  s  rand  to  the  existing  dragnet 
for  punishing  disloyal  speech  is  slight  in- 
deed. 

This  is  pretty  lame  justification  for 
the  enacts  lent  of  legislation. 

I  am  alio  disturbed  by  the  failure  to 
consult  tie  Department  of  State  with 
respect  to  possible  international  reper- 
cussicms.  The  effect  of  the  enactment  of 
this  measure  on  our  foreign  relations 
and  prestl  (e  should  have  been  examined. 
If.  for  es  unple,  American  newspapers 
could  be  i  idlcted  for  critical  statements 
made  in  Prance,  while  Prench  news- 
pi4)erB  coi  Od  make  Identical  statements 
with  Impu  Qity.  would  this  not  cast  doubt 
abroad  up  ctn  our  vaunted  belief  in  free- 
dom of  sp  iech? 

The  COB  imittee  report  makes  an  issue 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 
Madam  CI  lairman.  I  have  no  question  to 
raise  on  tt  at  score.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
this  bill  lecause  it  Is  unconstitutional. 
As  I  have  rled  to  point  out.  this  measure 


is  unnecessary,  unjustified  and  has  not 
been  weighed  as  to  its  possible  repercus- 
sions abroad.  My  reasons  for  opposing 
this  bill  are  spelled  out  in  my  separate 
views  in  the  committee  report — House 
Report  No.  442. 

To  continue:  Even  if  it  were  assumed 
that  we  need  to  tighten  our  security 
against  seditious  utterances  abroad,  is  it 
at  all  clear  that  this  bill  would  serve  that 
purpose?  Regardless  of  where  an  of- 
fense is  committed,  it  must  still  be  pros- 
ecuted in  our  courts.  Deliberate  sub- 
versives are  imlikely  to  return  to  the 
United  States  to  take  their  punishment. 
While  they  remain  abroad  there  is  no 
way  of  subjecting  them  to  prosecution. 
Each  of  the  bilateral  extradition  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  14 
other  NATO  nations  expressly  excludes 
"political"  crimes  and  offenses  from  its 
operation.  The  result  is  that  enactment 
of  H.R.  4897  will  catch,  not  the  deliberate 
subversives,  but  the  fringe  dissent er» 
who  always  operate  on  the  periphery  of 
public  opinion. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  in  1961  the  Con- 
gress repealed  comparable  territorial 
limitations  affecting  chapter  37  of  the 
Criminal  Code  which  prohibits  espi- 
onage. I  submit,  however,  that  espio- 
nage is  a  much  more  readily  definable 
offense,  and  that  its  prosecution  does 
not  comparably  lend  itself  to  the  in- 
fringement of  civil  liberties. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times — 
July  16,  1963^there  appears  an  article 
by  the  noted  critic.  Brooks  Atkinson,  en- 
titled :  "Congress  Accused  of  Not  Putting 
Tnist  in  Intelligence  of  Its  Citizenry." 

Mr.  Atkinson  states: 

Do  you  realize  that  the  Wartime  Sedition 
Act  of  1917  Is  still  the  law  of  the  land? 

The  Government  puts  such  a  high  value  on 
Its  protection  that  the  Justice  Department  is 
now  urging  Congress  to  extend  its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Americans  overseas. 

Although  constitutional  guarantees  exist 
In  wartime  as  well  as  In  time  of  peace,  the 
Government  In  wartime  Is  entitled  to  some 
protection  against  sedition.  During  World 
War  I  It  prosecuted  about  2,000  citizens  for 
remarks  considered  seditious — although 
many  of  them  were  as  mild  as  a  clerg3rnian's 
statement  that  wars  are  un-Chrlstian.  The 
clergyman  served  1  year  of  a  15-year  sen- 
tence In  Jail  for  stating  a  religious  convic- 
tion. 

Now,  46  years  later,  the  Wartime  Sedition 
Act  Is  still  In  force.  Once  a  law  infringing 
on  freedom  of  speech  gets  on  the  booka,  It  Is 
next  to  Impossible  to  remove  It.  For  all 
governments  lust  after  protection  from  the 
cltlsena.  By  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  1917  Wartime  Sedition  Act  in  peacetime 
to  Americans  overseas,  the  Government  could 
proeecuto  an  American  in  Berlin  or  Saigon 
for  criticizing  the  Army.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  act,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  was 
seditious  In  his  opposition  to  the  Korean 
war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  for 
srlelding  to  me,  a  nonmember  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  time.  I  wish  I  could  be 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  this 
afternoon,  but  I  rise  to  support  the  posi- 


tion so  ably  stated  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
mkier]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay].  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  refer  to  my  old 
equity  teacher,  Zechariah.  Chafee,  with 
the  warmth  and  praise  that  he  did. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  this  sedition  bill.  I  am  against 
its  basic  idea,  that  an  American  citizen 
abroad  cannot  speak  or  write  freely. 
The  bill  would  make  it  a  crime,  pimish- 
able  by  a  $10,000  fine  or  20  years'  im- 
prisonment or  both,  for  an  American 
citizen  abroad  to  attempt  to  willfully 
cause  "insubordination  in  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States" 
or  to  attempt  to  willfully  obstruct  "the 
enlistment  service  of  the  United  States." 

One  who  betrays  his  country,  at  home 
or  abroad,  is  guilty  of  treason  or  espio- 
nage and  should  pay  the  penalty.  But  I 
think  that  this  country  will  do  better  if 
it  distinguishes  between  treason  and 
talk. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  dan- 
gers of  this  bill.  On  May  24,  1963,  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss] — a  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
a  member — held  a  hearing  into  Govern- 
ment information  policies  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  now  engaged  with  the  Viet- 
namese in  a  bloody  guerrilla  war.  The 
Moss  subcommittee,  having  heard  com- 
plaints about  their  access  to  news  by 
American  correspondents  in  Vietnam, 
asked  the  State  Department  to  come  in 
and  explain.  The  transcript  of  the  May 
24.  1963,  executive  session  is  still  classi- 
fied, but  as  to  that  which  I  am  about  to 
report.  I  have  today  secured  its  declassi- 
fication. 

American  information  policy  in  Viet- 
nam— unless  this  has  been  altered  since 
May  24 — Is  governed  by  a  cable  sent 
within  the  last  2  years  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Ambassador  to  Vietnam. 
That  cable  carried  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal guidelines  the  statement  that  crit- 
ical article»  by  American  newsmen  on 
Diem  and  his  government  are  likely  to 
impede  the  war  effort. 

Now  I  set  forth  my  own  reaction  to 
that  guideline  in  the  cable  when  I  said, 
in  the  May  24  hearing: 

Mr.  RKUS8.  What  this  (cable]  Implies  Is 
that  If  American  correspondents  find  Presi- 
dent Diem  dragging  his  feet  on  land  reform, 
as  we  fotmd  him  to  be  dragging  his  feet 
on  land  reform.  If  American  correspondents 
find  that  favoritism  In  the  governmnet  Is 
destroying  its  mass  base  among  the  people, 
I  think  It  Is  constructive  to  let  those  things 
be  written.  In  the  hope  that  the  light  of 
truth  wUl  cause  them  to  be  corrected,  be- 
cause whatever  may  be  said  about  a  counter- 
guerrUla  operation  such  as  that  we  are 
Jointly  conducting  with  the  Vietnamese  In 
Vietnam  today,  I  think  everyone  woxild  agree 
that  an  Important  Ingredient  in  success  Is 
the  confidence  of  the  people  that  they  have 
something  to  fight  for.  And  If  they  are 
fighting  for  something  that  la  corrupt  and 
reactionary,  they  are  not  going  to  fight  very 
hard.  They  are  simply  going  to  be  a  con- 
duit for  giving  their  rifles  to  the  Com- 
munists. 


Mr.  HiLSJfAN.  On  such  an  example,  flpst 
of  all,  we  have  no  control  over  InformaUon 
about  such  things.  We  have  no  control  over 
the  articles  written,  and  I  think  this  la 
Just  a  fuzzUy  written  cable.  1  dont  think 
this  was  the  Intention  of  It. 

Mr.  Rross.  Except  this  passage  lant 
fuzzy.  Secretary  Rusk  says  critical  articles 
are  likely  to  Impede  the  war  effort.  Now 
the  American  Ambassador,  In  carrying  that 
out,  it  seems  to  me  has  got  to  do  his  level 
best  to  suppress  such  articles,  and  I  think 
that  is  an  unfortunate  role  In  which  to 
cast  our  representatives.  He  does  not  want 
to  say  these  things  himself,  but  he  certalxUy 
doesn't  want  to  try  to  prevent  correspond- 
ents of  the  free  world  from  writing  aa  they 
please  on  a  matter  like  this. 
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So  the  ofBclal  position  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment appears  to  be  that  criticism  of 
Diem,  however  justified,  will  impede  the 
course  of  our  operation  there.  Would 
this  not  be  an  attempt  to  cause  insubor- 
dination, or  to  obstruct  enlistment  In 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces?  If  It  Is,  the 
newsman  who  writes  about  Dlem's  per- 
secution of  the  Buddhists,  or  of  his 
ofttimes  curious  administrative  prac- 
tices, would  be  liable  for  fine  or  im- 
prisonment as  a  seditionlst. 

We  ought  to  be  enlarging  the  frontiers 
of  freedom,  at  home  and  abroad,  not 
contracting  them.  The  biU  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  POFP.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Tn^fK    ?°^L   ^  "'^'^  ^^«  gentleman. 
In  the  hypothetical  question  the  gentle- 
man posed  I  beUeve  he  may  be  ignoring 
the  effect  of  the  Schenck  against  US 
^.k"^!  Hartzel  against  U.S.  decisions', 
both  of  which  throw  additional  safe- 
guards around  the  free  speech  guarantee 
by  requiring  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  one  hand  to  prove  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  the  guUt  of  the  individual  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  specific  Intent  or 
evu  purpose  to  cause  the  consequences 
proscribed  by  the  Congress,    in  Ught  of 
those  decisions  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  would  be  no     if  it 
were  otherwise,  a  court  of  law  has  the 
power  always  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of 
a  Juiy  if  the  court  feels  the  evidence  does 
not  support  the  verdict. 
T  ^n  ^^SS.    I  thank  Uie  gentleman. 
I  will  reply  to  the  genUeman  by  saying 
that  while  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
cases  he  cites,  I  know  the  general  princi- 
ple of  present  danger,    it  is  up  to  this 
Dody   and  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  bring  to  the  floor  legis- 
lation which  does  not  require  an  ex- 
traneous reference  to  various  other  doc- 
trines.   If  there  is  a  sedition  law  which 
can  be  worked  out  that  does  adequately 
protect  tiie  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
bring  it  to  Uie  floor  and  I  wiU  vote  for 

w»e  English  language  is  capable  of 
yielding,  we  find  a  statute  Uiat  would 
subject  anybody  who  attempts  to  do  any- 
thing which  may  cause  Insubordination 
or  a  lack  of  willingness  to  enlist  to  20 
^^J^'^I^^Prtsonment.    I  cannot  vote  for 

Mr.  POFT-.    Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 

Ln^i!i^,)**  ^^  gentleman  from  Mlchl- 
san  LMr.  MkadexI. 


Mr.  MEADER.  Madam  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  genUeman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Rbuss]  With  reference  to 
CCTtain  inquiries  made  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  on  which 
he  serves  and  on  which  I  am  the  ranking 
Republican  member. 

I  got  the  impression  that  the  directive 
to  which  he  referred  was  one  which  was 
directed  to  the  news  agencies  hi  Vietnam 
I  think  the  Record  should  be  corrected 
to  show  that  the  directive  was  not  to 
newspaper  reporters  In  Vietnam  but  to 
our  officials  who  were  thereby  instructed 
so  to  manage  the  news  that  unfavorable 
comment  on  Mr.  Dlem's  regime  would 
not  be  made  by  the  reporters. 

In  fact,  I  did  not  know  imtil  the  genUe- 
man referred  to  the  directive  on  the 
House  floor  that  the  directive  was  re- 
leased at  all.  The  reporters  did  not  even 
know  of  its  existence,  because  it  was  a 
highly  confidential  directive  instructing 
our  officials  to  Influence  the  news  they 
gave  out  that  the  reporters  would  write 
stories  In  the  fashion  which  was  thought 
d^Irable  by  our  State  Departinent  and 
other  agencies. 

Mr.  REUSS.    Madam  Chahroan.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  MEADER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

yii.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  accu- 
rately states  what  happened,  and  If  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  the  Record  in 
my  Original  statement  I  did  aUude  to  this 
cable  as  a  cable  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Vietnam.  Just  as  the  gentleman  says 
it  was  direct  to  our  American  establish- 
ment m  Vietnam,  and  to  the  press  only 
Indirectly.  ^ 

Mr.  MEADER.     In  addition  I  would 
like  to  make  this  observation,    i  believe 

tnf  '1!^^'^.°'  ^"^  ^  opposition  to 
this  biU  indicating  that  anything  any 
citizen  might  say  about  his  Government 
in  reference  to  miUtary  procurement  is 
sedition  material  Is  probably  stretching 
the  phrasing  of  the  law  pretty  far.  This 
being  a  criminal  law.  It  must  be  strlcUy 
construed  and  ttie  offense  must  be  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Mr  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  if  i 
may  be  recognized  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  our  time. 

fi^m'owT^''^-    ^^     ^^^"^"^'^ 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Madam  Chairman   I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  GxLLl. 

*uf*^'.  °^^^-  Madam  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  concur  with  the  sense  of  the 
remarks  of  Congressmen  KAsxENmnni 
and  Lindsay  In  their  minority  views  In 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill. 

The  actual  substance  of  the  blU  Is  rel- 
atively insignificant.  To  extend  the  geo- 
graphic application  of  the  sedition  law 
will  probably  be  a  futile  exercise  because 
those  persons  outside  of  Uie  Jurisdiction 
L?l^?J**^  ®***«s  "^^^  »lKht  be  cov- 
t^w  i#  ^*l  amendment  proposed  here 
would.  If  threatened  with  prosecution 
merely  evade  Jurisdiction.  Further' 
there  was  no  testimony  on  any  present 
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need  to  extend  the  act,  and  no  testimony 
of  actions  pending  or  contemplated. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  is  the  sedition 
law  itself.    This  law,  passed  as  part  of 
the  Espionage  Act  of  1917,  had  a  lurid 
and  unsavory  history  during  the  hysteria 
which  followed  our  country's  entry  into 
Uie  First  World  War.     This  law  Is  bad 
because  it  can  be  used  to  punish  words 
not  acts.    Our  form  of  government  is' 
by  nature,  a  dangerous  one.    It  is  based 
on   the   premise    that   we    protect   the 
spoken  and  printed  word  regardless  of 
how  silly  or  abhorrent  it  may  seem  to  us 
This  protection  is  based.  In  turn,  on  a 
fundamental  faith  In  the  reasonableness 
of  man:  That  once  the  marketplace  of 
Ideas  Is  given  the  opportunity  to  func- 
tion, the  foolish  wIU  be  separated  from 
the  wise. 

The  sedition  law  has  been  subject  to 
some  hicredible  interpretations-  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  in  1917  expressed  the  view  that 
speech  was  punishable  under  the  law  "if 
the  natural  and  reasonable  effect  of  what 
is  said  is  to  encourage  resistance  to  law 
and  the  words  are  used  in  an  endeavor  to 
persuade  to  resistance." 

In  another  case  under  this  law,  a  Jury 
convicted  a  defendant  In  19M  for  the 
words:  "I  am  for  the  people,  and  the 
Govemmoit  Is  for  the  proflteers." 

Many  things  are  being  said  today 
which  are  highly  questionable  under  the 
reasoning  of  these  and  other  decisions 
They  are  being  said  by  people  who  can 
hardly  be  called  Communists.  SulHce  it 
to  ask  ourselves  these  questions: 

What  about  those  In  this  country  In- 
cluding some  State  Governors,  who' ad- 
vocate the  doctrine  of  "interposition"? 
Are  they  not  encouraging  "resistance  to 
law,"  particularly  where  Federal  troops 
are  involved? 

How  about  Uiose  who  sponsor  the  so- 
called  freedom  amendment  to  do  away 
with  the  Federal  Income  tax?  Half  of 
our  budget  Is  military  spending;  and 
most  of  our  funds  come  from  these  taxes 
Could  not  this  advocacy  be  construed 
under  certain  conditions  as  "false  state- 
ments with  Intent  to  Interfere  with  the 
operation  or  success  of  the  mihtary  or 
naval  forces?" 

In  the  same  vein,  might  we  not  also 
rear  for  the  freedom  to  speak  of  Kent 
and  Phoebe  Courtney  because  of  theU- 
recent  book  entiUed  "Disarmament— a 
Blueprint  for  Surrender"?     The  whole 
premise  of  the  book,  written  from  an 
extreme    rightwing    viewpoint,    is    that 
^the  current  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion in  exploring  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament is  intended  to  "abolish  Amer- 
ica's means  of  self-defense"  and  to  make 
this  country  "a  mere  satellite  In  a  social- 
ist-dominated world  government "    Cer- 
tahUy,  this  type  of  talk  could  be  twisted 
into  an  "attempt  to  cause  insubordina- 
tion, disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of 
duty.  In  the  mUitary  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States."    It  could  be  plausi- 
bly argued  that  many  loyal  and  well- 
meaning  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
could  be  misled  into  believing  that  the 
President,  as  C(»nmander  In  Chief  was 
selling  out  the  country,    if  you  need  an 
example  of  this  frame  of  mind,  remem- 
ber General  Walker. 
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July  16 


Madam  Chairman.  I 


mention  these  examples  out 
of  any  syi^PAthy  for  the  viewpoints  ex- 
pressed, i  think  they  are  silly.  How- 
ever, I  wm  Id  not  deny  these  people  the 
right  to  q;>  tak,  to  print  their  foolishness, 
and  distrlb  ite  it  widely. 

The  gret  test  protection  against  politi- 
cal error  txe  the  free  minds  of  a  free 
pe<q;>le.  T  lis  putictilar  sedition  law  de- 
nies this  f  lith.  It  b  a  vestigial  remain 
which  shduld  be  cut  away,  not  per- 
petuated. 

Mr.  FElbHAN. 
yield  myse  f  3  minutes. 

The  CI  AIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  s  recognized. 

Mr.  FE  QHAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  (H>P<»  tnts  of  this  bill  have  raised 
three  ques  ions  specifically.  Let  me  ex- 
amine thei  1  separately.  First,  constitu- 
tionality. The  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  const  tuUonality  of  the  existing 
statute  ha  been  ui^eld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  i  chenck  v.  The  United  States 
(249  U.S.  7) .  and  in  other  cases  stem- 
ming fr(M:i  seditious  activities  during 
World  War  I.  such  as  Deb*  (249  UJ3. 
211),  and  ^rohvjerk  (249  nJ3.  209) 

Uphold!]  ig  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  in  he  Schenck  case.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  se  forth  the  doctrine  of  "dear 
and  preset  t  danger"  as  a  criterion  of  the 
dangerouspess  of  alleged  seditious  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Jusiice  Holmes  said  this: 


The  quM  Lion 
word*  UMd 
and  are  of 
and   presei^ 
about  the 
a  right  to 
Unity  and 
many 
peace  are 
their 


thin  !■ 


utter  ince 


a*  men 
gsurd  them 
right. 

Now,  as 


In  every  caae  1b  whether  the 
are  used  in  such  clrctmistanceB 
luch  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear 
danger   that   they  will   bring 
eiibetantlTe  evils  that  Congress  has 
J  irevent.    It  Is  a  question  of  proz- 
legree.    When  a  nation  Is  at  war 
that  might  be  said  In  time  of 
a  hindrance  to  Its  effort  that 
will  not  be  endured  so  long 
and  that  no  court  could  re- 
ts protected  by  any  constitutional 
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flgt\t 


to  the  second  argument  raised 
in  opposit  on  to  the  bill.  This  concerns 
the  requi  ement  of  evidence.  My  an- 
swer to  tl  at  is  that  In  Hartzel  v.  United 
States  Ci22  UJS.  680),  the  Supreme 
Court  pre  scribing  rigid  evidentiary  re- 
quiremai  s.  said  that  the  defendant's 
acts,  as  to  willfulness  must  be  committed 
deliberately  and  with  a  specific  purpose 
to  do  the  acts  proscribed  by  Congress  or 
with  a  sp  scific  intent  or  evil  purpose  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  overt  acts  to 
cause  insubordination  or  disloyalty  in 
the  Arme  1  Forces  or  to  obstruct  the  re- 
cruiting uid  enlistment  service;  that 
such  inte:  it  may  be  proved  "not  only  by 
the  langu  ige  actually  used  in  the  state- 
ments or  mitings  themselves  but  also  by 
the  circumstances  surrounding  their 
preparatii  >n  and  dissemination. 

The  Co  irt  held,  also,  that  the  element 
of  clear  Etnd  present  danger  that  the 
activities  in  question  will  bring  about 
the  substuitive  evils  proscribed  by  the 
statute,  a  i  well  as  the  element  of  specific 
intent,  m  jst  be  proved  beyond  a  reason- 
able doul  t. 

So  thfl  t  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Hartsel  (ase,  laid  down  very  stringent 
lequirem  »nts  of  proof  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  mu  st  meet  to  substantiate  a  con- 
viction. 


The  third  argiiment  against  the  bill 
is  that  although  we  might  need  the  stat- 
ute in  time  of  war.  we  ought  not  have 
such  a  law  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  up 
to  the  exponents  of  this  legislation  to 
make  an  attempt  at  making  the  law  in- 
applicable at  the  present  time  by  in- 
troducing and  securing  the  passage  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  as  envisaged  in 
section  2391  of  title  18.  United  States 
C(xle. 

Of  course.  I  might  add  that  I  would 
strenuously  oppose  such  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  CThairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  ];>endlng  legisla- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  Its 
efTect  is  to  make  punishable  seditious  ac- 
tivity wherever  it  is  carried  out,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  old — and  in  my 
(H>inion.  logically  indefensible — distinc- 
tion between  such  conduct  when  per- 
formed within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  which  heretofore  has  been 
an  offense,  and  that  performed  abroad, 
which  heretofore  has  not  been  an  of- 
fense. 

The  basic  statute  involved  in  18  U.S.C. 
2388.  and  the  bill  in  question  is  directed 
to  subsection  (d)  thereof,  which  pres- 
ently reads  as  follows : 

This  section  shall  apply  within  the  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  high  seas,  as  well 
as  within  the  United  States. 

The  bill  derives  from  the  old  case  of 
UJS.  V.  Bowman  (260  U.S.  94),  which 
established  the  principle  that  where  an 
act  is  dlrectiy  injurious  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  prosecutable  even  though 
not  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  vmless  there  is  a  stat- 
utory limitation  to  the  contrary. 

(Critics  of  the  bill  made  some  point  of 
the  fact  that  there  had  not  been  a  suf- 
ficient showing  by  the  bill's  proponents 
of  need  for  this  legislation.  There  may 
be  some  validity  to  this  consideration, 
but  I  submit  that  in  this  case,  the  issue 
is  one  of  consistency  rather  than  neces- 
sity. Given  the  decision  in  the  Bowman 
case,  it  simply  does  not  make  sense  to 
differentiate  between  sedition  carried  on 
in  New  York  and  sedition  of  an  identical 
sort  carried  on  in  Ontario.  This,  of 
course,  assumes  that  sedition  is  directly 
injurious  to  the  United  States:  I  take  it 
that  most  people  would  agree  that  it 
is. 

The  bulk  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill 
seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  the  law  it- 
self rather  than  at  the  repeal  of  sub- 
secticm  (a) :  persons  opposed  to  the 
statute  naturally  would  not  favor  its  ex- 
tension. And  in  fairness,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  this  law  has  had  a  rather 
checkered  career,  being  the  one  about 
which  a  good  bit  of  the  case  law  on  free 
speech  has  grown  up;  for  example, 
Schenck  v.  U.S.  (249  U.S.  47),  in  which 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  articulated  the  clear 
and  present  danger  test.  Opponents  of 
the  present  bill — a  representative  of  the 
ACLU  and  two  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  filed  separate  reports — ran 
through  a  whole  catechism  of  injustices 


perpetrated  under  the  law  in  the  period 
during  and  shortiy  after  World  War  I. 
Disgraceful  as  these  old  cases  were  and 
are.  I  think  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  fault  lies  not  with  the  statute  but 
with  a  hysterical  public  and  a  pliant 
bar  and  bench.  The  defect  was  not  in 
the  law  itself,  but  in  the  system  by  which 
it  was  applied,  and  when  the  system 
breaks  down,  the  best  of  laws  can  be- 
come an  instrument  of  oppression. 

A  requisite  element  of  the  activities 
made  punishable  under  the  statute  is  a 
specific  intent,  for  example,  to  be  con- 
victed, the  defendant  must  knowingly 
have  performed  such-and-such  an  act 
with  intent  to  accomplish  such-and-such 
a  result.  I  submit  that  the  burden  of 
proof  which  the  Government  must  meet 
is  sufficiently  great  to  insure  that  rights 
of  the  public  to  discuss  and  td  criticize 
(government  policy  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  believe  that  HM.  4897  poses 
a  basic  civil  liberties  question.  While 
its  stated  purpose  is  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  18  UJ3.C.  2388  to  include  of- 
fenses committed  in  territory  outside  of 
the  United  States  or  beyond  the  admir- 
alty and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  the  effect  of  passage  will 
be  to  breathe  new  life  into  a  statute 
which  infringes  upon  freedom  of  speech 
and  to  erode  the  first  amendment  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution.  Although 
the  bill  has  been  called  inconsequential, 
the  principle  involved  is  of  major  conse- 
quence. 

Although  nominally  a  wartime  meas- 
ure enacted  in  1917.  18  U.S.C.  2388  is 
still  in  force  today.  18  UJ3.C.  2391  ex- 
tended its  applicability  until  6  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  state  of 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  confiict  in  1950.  There  is  no  end 
in  sight  for  that  state  of  emergency,  so 
a  temporary  statute  intended  to  meet  a 
wartime  emergency  has  become  practi- 
cally permanent. 

The  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the 
geographical  application  of  the  statute 
has  not  been  demonstrated.  The  only 
case  relied  upon  is  the  Powell  case  which 
could  have  been  prosecuted  under  other 
laws. 

Kevin  T.  Maroney,  the  Justice  De- 
partment's representative  at  the  Judici- 
ary CoDMnittee's  hearings  on  H.R.  4897. 
admitted  there  were  no  cases  pending  in 
which  the  repeal  of  the  geographical 
limit  would  assist  the  Government.  Why, 
then,  is  the  expansion  of  the  Wartime 
Sedition  Act  suddenly  necessary  to  our 
national  security? 

Further,  section  2387  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  directly  precedes  the 
section  we  are  discussing,  makes  it  a 
crime  to  interfere  with  the  loyalty, 
morale,  or  discipline  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  urge  insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty,  or  to 
distribute  written  or  printed  matter 
which  so  urges.  It  contains  no  terri- 
torial limit.  The  similarity  between  sec- 
tions 2387  and  2388  is  striking.  Is  it 
really  necessary  to  expand  a  wartime 
statute,  "temporarily"  extended,  while 
another  law,  covering  much  '.he  same 
ground,  already  exists? 
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H.R.  4897  would  be  difficult  to  enforce 
The  Government  could  not  demand  ex-^ 
tradition  of  the  accused  since  each  of  our 
bilateral  extradition  treaties,  which  we 
have  with  aU  14  NATO  members  among 
others,  specifically  exempt  "poUtical" 
#    crimes,  like  sedition. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  real  problem 
lies  not  with  an  amendment  to  the  1917 
statute,  but  with  that  act  itself.    A  pro- 
longed "temporary"  extension  of  the  act 
IS  a  long  step  towards  finding  ourselves 
saddled  with  a  permanent  sedition  act 
Sedition  deals  with  speech  only,  not  overt 
acts  like  treason  or  espionage.    Sedition 
then  IS  in  the  ears  of  the  listener.    And 
to  a  listener  living  in  a  time  of  fear  and 
uncertainty,   the   line   between   critical 
speech  and  seditious  speech  is  often  in- 
distinguishable. 

Nothing  demonstrates  this  more  clear- 
ly than  the  history  of  the  very  act  we 
are  asked  to  expand,  the  Wartime  Sedi- 
tion Act  of  1917.  There  were  over  2  000 
prosecutions  under  tills  Act,  most  of 
them  stemming  from  the  war  which  was 
supposed  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.    Two  examples,  which  are 

SSfsi^cT."""  ''  "^  "  °'  "^^  ^P<>^' 
In  United  States  against  Stokes  a 
woman  was  convicted  for  sedition  for 
saying  "I  am  for  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  for  the  profiteers."  It  did  not 
matter  that  her  audience  was  composed 
not  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  of  other 
women.  The  trial  judge  found  that  such 
statements  might  lessen  the  enthusiasm 
Of  wives,  mothers,  and  sweethearts  for 
the  war  effort,  which  might  in  turn  in- 
fluence the  soldiers  at  the  front 

«*^^*^  S.*^**®  ^^"^  "^«  ominous  title 
of  Umted  States  against  the  Spirit  of  '76 
a  movie  producer,  who  had  a  part  in  the 
making  of  "Birtii  of  a  Nation  "  rel^sS 
a  spectacle  caUed  "The  Spirit  of  '76  "    It 
contained  the  scenes  usuaUy  found  in  a 
Fourth  of  July  pageant^Patrick  Henry's 
speech,  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge.    But 
one  «5ene,  the  Wyoming  massacre,  de- 
?«i^'*w?,'i"^*'  soldiers  bayoneting  women 
J^fif  ii?""*"-    I^^  Government  prose- 
cuted  the   producer   for  intending   to 
arouse  antagonism,  hatred,  and  enmity 
S^fTS"  m*  American  people  and  our 
British  allies.     The  producer's  10-year 
sentence  was  later  commuted  to  3  years 
■niese  cases,  and  many  others  which 
strike  us  with  repugnance  today,  were  all 
tiled  under  the  very  Act  whose  jurisdic- 
tion we  are  now  asked  to  expand 

Certainly  such  Incidents  were  a  prod- 
uct of  ti^ubled  times.  But  are  our  times 
less  troubled?  As  my  distinguished  col- 
logue from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
>aiBR]  points  out  in  his  weU  reasoned 
minority  views  on  HJl.  4897.  it  Is  con- 
ceivable ttjat  criticism  of  the  adminls- 
S"SL  Ji*  policy  m  Cuba  or  disagreement 
with  the  use  of  Federal  tiwps  in  Ala- 
bama or  Mississippi  might  result  in  in- 
aictment  and  prosecution  under  this 
statute. 

ti^^^^^i^*™*"'   "^e   founders   of 
the  United  States  ahnost  two  centiirles 

S2»f?^^^"^  guarantees  in  tiie  Bill  of 
Rights  With  full  knowledge  of  the  danger 

Tncf7   =?•  .  ^^e^son    and    sedition.    As 
Justice  Black  said : 
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l^L'^'%  ^"*''  ""**  "  ^  ^''^y  tbe  deadliest 
enemy  of  tyranny. 

And  yet  every  generation  of  Americans 

.*?,**«w  ^°  ^^'  ^^  w*»o  would  weigh 
civU  Uberties  against  the  need  to  deal 
with  some  philosophy,  some  tyranny  or 
some  sedition.  Today  we  have  seen  the 
growth  of  a  lot  of  fanatics  of  the  right 
who  see  everything  in  red  and  white  and 
who  accuse  former  President  Eisenhower 
and  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  of  being 
Communists. 

The  cold  war  and  the  challenge  of  in- 
ternational communism  have  engendered 
constant  pressures  to  restrict  civU 
liberties.  But  true  security  rests  in 
freedom.  Free  dialog  and  debate  are  the 
essence  of  a  democratic  society 

The  survival  of  liberty  is  essential  to 
the  survival  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  first  amendment  guarantee  for  free 
fPfech  is  a  vital  safeguard  of  liberty 
With  our  liberties  intact  we  can  and  will' 
survive.  We  do  not  need  to  fear  free 
speech.    We  should  defeat  H.R.  4897 

Madam  Chairman.  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  15. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  JiUy  15.  1963 1 
LncrnNG  Spcsch 
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^— ~-«  ana  reaa  t 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  favor"^ third  time 
bly  reported,  and  thi»  Hr.ii«  4<,  »«»,_.... ,-^  ._^     .-•_    ,  _. 


bJ!tl  i'T™!^*  *°**  "^^  '"•  *P^^  might 
be  the  friend  of  change  and  revolution.    But 


ably  reported,  and  the  House  is  scheduled  to 
consider  on  Tuesday,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  so- 
called  wartime  edition  statute  by  making  it 
applicable  to  violations  commltteed  by  Anier- 
icans  abroad.  The  theory  behind  this  stat- 
ute enacted  in  1917.  Is  that,  despite  the  pro- 
Si  K°fi.  °'.*^"  ^"^  amendment,  speech  may 
be  abridged  in  time  of  war  as  a  means  of 
safeguarding  security.  Whatever  the  merit 
sLti  :  "'^  P^l°  fact  1»  that  the  United 

hr^,^>,*  .°f  ""2^  **  ''"•  "^^  «<^atute  was 
brought  into  effect  when  President  Truman 

wl5f  ^mff^"."*","^'  emergency  In  1950  and 
wiU  remain  In  effect  until  6  months  after 
that  emergency  is  terminated. 

Sedition  is  a  frightening  term.  Essentiallv 
.rZ!K*'""Ji  involves  nothing  more  than 
speech.  The  sedition  statute  makes  it  a 
crime  punishable  by  20  years  In  prison  will- 
ful y  to  make  "false  statements  ^^th  Intent 
S.  .^.nf "  ^^  ^^'  operations  or  success  of 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States-  or  to  "attempt  to  cause  InsubordN 
!^,w°  t  \°''  ^  obstruct  the  recruiting  or 
enlistment  of  these  forces."  in  a  compelllne 
dlaaent  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  report 
Ml  the  pending  bill,  Representative  Robot 
KASTKNMEns  pointed  out  some  of  the  pitfalls 
of  these  provisions : 

"Under  the  law  in  force  today,  a  person 

fh^  ^^''"f  ^^''''^''y  ^  convicted  for  critl^zlng 
the  administration's  policy  toward  Cuba     If 

«^-r!"i°J*^  *^*  offensive  missiles  stlU 
exist  In  Cuba,  he  oould  be  fined  «10  000  and 
imprisoned  00  year,  under  th^  statX  fo? 

on".""l\^K"'*'^^«  *  '*»-  statement  (l? 
f^^^^l''^  conflicts  with  the  information  put 
forth  by  the  Government-this  was  ?he 
standard  used  in  the  World  War  I  cases)  with 
l??"^,m*°'*r*"  "^^^^  ^^  operauon  of  the 
wf  J^l  "f^^  ^°""^-    Sl^nliarly.  one  who  ob- 

rJJ'^L  .  Alabama  could  be  convicted  under 

this  statute  for  Interfering  with  enlistment  ' 

The  United  States  does  not  need  this  kind 

whl.f^*r"f''"  *''*°  '°  ''*«l'n«-  let  alone 
«  ,!    »   *■  !*  P*^-     "  <=an  rely  confidently. 

fute  unhealthy  ones.  Extension  of  the 
!m;"a^  to  offenses  committed  abroad  seems 
SI  T.^^  L^  needless,  for  extradition  would 

iLSf«^^*  '°'"  P*"*°°»  *<=«"««»  under  it. 
sedition  being  a  political  offense  not  covered 
by  any  extradition  treaty.    If  Congress  w.tnS 


to  do  something  useful  about  sedition,  let 
U  erase  this  law  entirely  from  the  statute 
books  and  return  to  the  reliance  on  free 
speech  set  forth  by  the  1st  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  2388  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  4897)  to  repeal  sub- 
section (A)  of  section  2388  of  Utle  18  of 
ttie  United  States  Code,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  433.  she  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Ume.  and  was  read  the 


Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. ^ 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H^l^'^tl  '^°''^  ^  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  4897  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  previous  question  is  ordered 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
.  The  SPEAKER.  Evidently' a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wUl  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  wiU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU 

The   question   was   taken,   and   there 

'^^J.fr^®**  *°'  ^y^  339,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2.  not  voting  52,  as  folIowsT 

(Roll  No.  96) 
YEAS — 40 


Ashley 

Boiling 

Brock 

Brown.  Calif 

Burton 

Conte 

Connan 

Curtis 

DlngeU 

■dwards 

Farbsteln 

Praser 

Oallagher 

OUl 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Adair 


Oreen.  Oreg. 

Hawkins 

Rechler 

Hollfleld 

Kastenmeier 

King,  Calif. 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

McPall 

MathUs 

Matsunaga 

Morae 

Mosber 

Mom 

NAYS— 389 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alger 


Nedzi 
O'Hara,  ni. 
Patten 
Powell 
Reuas 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Ryan.  K.T. 
Sickles 
Staebler 
Thompaon,  tfj. 
Van  Oeerlln 


Anderaon 

Andrews 

Arends 
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Auehlnclo 

Av«ry 

Attss 

Baker 
Baldwin 
Barlnc 
Barry 


Bates 

Battla 

Backer 

Backworth 

Beezmann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla 

Bennett.  Mlct 

Berry 

Batta 


Bolton. 

FrancaaP. 
B<^ton. 

OUTcrP. 
Bonner 
Bow 


Bray 

Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Bruoa 
Burke 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahUl 
Cannon 
Caray 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Claney 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleraland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Coolay 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 


w 


Curtln 

Daddarlo 

DagTM 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwlnakl 

DeTlna 

Dote 

Dam 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Xlllott 

BUSWCMTth 

BrereU 

Brlns 

Pallon 

Paae^ 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Plsher 

Flood 

FogartT 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellngbuyaeti 

Frtedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tana . 

Fuqua 

Carmats 

Oary 

Oa  things 

Oavln 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

OUbert 

Glenn 

Oonzalsa 
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Ooodell 

Ooodllng 
Grant 
Oray 
Oroan.Pa. 

OrUBtha 

Grass 

Orovsr 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hatoy 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrlaon 

Haraha 

Harrey,  Ind. 

Harrey,  mch. 

Hays 

Healey 

H«bert 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelaon 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wla. 

Jonas 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jonea,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllgore 

King.  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynakl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

lAnkford 

Latta 

l,f>nT!f>n 

Ubonatl 

Lipscomb 

Ueyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCtory 

licCulloch 


lIcDoweU 

Ifclntlre 

licLoskey 

Mclllllan 

Macdonald 

IfacGregor 

Uadden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

IfCarah 

Martin.  Calif . 

Martin.  Nebr, 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mllllken 


Mlnlsh 

Mlnahall 

Monagan 

Montoya  ■ 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrts 

Morton 

Multer 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

Hatcher 

Nelaen 

Mis 


Morblad 

Nygaard 

03rlen.  N.T. 

CHara.Mlch. 

CKonskl 

Olaan,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

OlfaUl 

Oamars 

Oetertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pike 

PllUon 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnakl 

Piircell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Balna 

Randall 

Held,  HI. 

Held.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

St.  George 

8t  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Oecreat 

Selden 

Scnn^ 

Shelley 

niipicT 

Short 

ShrlTer 

Slbal 

Slkea 

SUer 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompeon.  Tax. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thombe^ 

ToU 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupi>er 

Udall 

Xniman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vlnaon 

Waggonn^ 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weatland   4 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnall 


Williams 
WllUs 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H, 


Keogh 


Wilson.  Ind.       Toung 
Wlnstead  Tovmger 

Wright  Zablockl 

Wydlsr 
Wyman 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 


Taft 
NOT  VOTTNO— 62 


Abemethy 

Ashtoook 

Barrett 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Buckley 

Burkhalter 

Cameron 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

DavlB.  Ga. 

Davla,  Tcnn. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Flnnegan 


Flynt 

Frareater 

Grabowskl 

Griffin 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hoffman 

Kee 

Kllbum 

Landnun 

Leslnskl 

Long,  La. 

Martin,  Mass. 

MlUer,  N.T. 

Moore 

Morrison 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Pepper 

Perkins 


Pbllbln 

PUcher 

Roosevelt 

Roetenkowskl 

Scott 

Sbeppard 

Slsk 

Stephens 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Vanik 

Weltner 

Whitten 

Wickersham 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairsu 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  T&ft  tor,  with  Mr.  Moore  against. 

Mr.  Keo^  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Sbeppard  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  tii.  Kllbum. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Dlgga  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  MlUer  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  PUcher. 
.  Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  M(»Tlson  with  Idi.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Thocnpson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Hagan  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  niinols. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Mr.  Landrxun. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

BCr.  Long  of  Loxilsiana  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Davla  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

BCr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  BXr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  BttcxletI.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  MookkI.  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

REMARKS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent   that   all  Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro  on 
the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RX7LES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  "CUBAN  EXPERT"  IN  ANOTHER 
PLACE— OR  THE  CAT  IS  FINALLY 
OUT  OF  THE  BAG 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribime. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  aware  in  this  body  of  the  fact 
that  some  months  ago  a  self-appointed 
expert  on  Cuba  located  in  another  body 
had  this  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  pretty  much  in  a  tizzy  as  a  result 
of  his  alleged  special  and  private  intelli- 
gence information  on  Cuba  that  was 
supposed  to  be  so  vastly  much  better 
than  anything  the  Defense  or  other  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  agencies  were  ever 
able  to  uncover. 

Throughout  all  this  unfortunate  pe- 
riod I  tried  to  point  out  to  this  body  the 
nonsensical  nature  of  the  allegations  of 
this  individual  in  this  other  place.  But 
there  were  many  who  attacked  me  for 
making  this  effort.  They  said  they  were 
glad  we  had  this  penetrating  and  all- 
wise  Cuban  expert  around.  They  said 
they  had  lost  faith  in  our  Government 
intelligence  efforts,  and  they  said  so  in 
highly  flammable  letters  to  the  Congress. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cat  is  out  of  the 
bag.  Two  distinguished  news  reporters. 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  re- 
port in  their  column  "Inside  Report"  on 
July  12,  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
that  this  self-appointed  expert  had  no 
special  sources  at  all.  He  nimbly  pieced 
the  whole  thing  together  with  a  scissors 
and  a  pastepot.  And  while  the  Nation 
rocked,  this  expert  and  his  staff  held 
their  sides  to  keep  from  giggling  out 
loud.    It  was  all  a  gigantic  hoax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  have  tried  to 
fool  the  American  people  before,  but 
they  had  never  succeeded  for  very  long. 

I  trust  the  expert  in  that  other  place 
will  either  institute  suit  for  libel  against 
these  two  writers  or  else  will  apologize  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  his  deception. 

Under  leave  to  extiend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  article  referred  to  from  the 
July  12  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

Iifsnx  Rxpobt:  TRx  Cuba  ExpKiT 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

It  was  Washington  at  Its  wacklesff  when 
Senator  Kkmnfth  B.  Kxatimo  parlayed  a  few 


Ups,  a  hard-working  staff,  and  unlimited 
gaU  Into  overnight  recognition  as  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  Cuba  expert. 

In  fact,  the  source  of  the  New  York  Repub- 
lican's apparently  endless  Inside  knowledge 
about  Soviet  (^jerations  behind  the  Castro 
curtain  renudns  Washington's  best-kept  se- 
cret. To  this  very  day,  the  White  House  is 
dying  to  know  about  Kkatino's  Government 
leak. 

The  answer  Is  hUarlously  simple;  he  had 
no  direct  Government  Informants. 

KxATiKG's  chief  source  was  a  friendly 
newspaper  correspondent  who  gave  his  re- 
markably reliable  tips  to  Kiatino  after— not 
before— the  Information  appeared  In  his  own 
newspaper  back  home.  The  fuU  story  of 
this  magnificent  political  coup  which 
brought  national  prominence  to  the  Senator 
can  now  be  told. 

It  began  on  Friday.  August  81.  last  year. 
Just  before  the  Labor  Day  weekend.  Though 
apt  regarded  then  as  a  Cuban  specialist, 
^kATmo  was  about  to  give  a  routine  Senate 
speech  pummellng  President  Kennedy  for 
the  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba. 

Then  came  a  telephone  call  to  Ksating 
fr<Hn  the  friendly  newsman,  who  works  for 
an  Mstem  newspaper  not  generally  read  in 
Washington.  He  told  the  Senator  about  a 
story  he  had  written  for  the  Augxist  29  edl- 
tlpn,  Obviously  based  on  official  intelU- 
gente  sources,  his  dispatch  told  of  1.200  Rus- 
sian troops  unloaded  at  the  Cuban  port  of 
Mariel  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Kennedy  was  In- 
sisting that  only  Soviet  technicians  were  on 
Cuban  soil.  This  was  a  bombshell,  and 
KxATiNo  knew  It.  He  shunted  aside  his 
prepared  speech. 

"This  morning,  after  my  comments  had 
been  prepared,  new  and  extremely  disturbing 
information  cam<  lo  my  attention."  Keating 
told  the  Senate.  "I  believe  it  should  be  re- 
ported to  this  body  at  once."  Without  iden- 
tifying the  source,  he  then  proceeded  to 
paraphrase  the  newspaper  story  that  had  ap- 
peared 2  days  earlier. 

1^1^.**..™°°  KEATHfo  a  quick  Invitation  from 
NBC  8    Today"  show  for  Tuesday,  September 
*.     On   Labor  Day  morning.   September  8 
KxATmo  read  a  story  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  (by  Keith  Morfett  of  the  London 
Daily  Mall)  reporting  that  6,000  to  8,000  Rua- 
sian  soldiers  had  arrived  In  Cuba.    Combln- 
ing  this  material  with  his  August  31  speech, 
KXATINO  was  a  smash  hit  <m  "Today." 
The  Kennedy  administration  panicked. 
Within  the  next  few  months,  John  Mc- 
cone, Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  made 
uu'ee  special  trips  to  K^itino^  office.    Keat- 
mo  was  Invited  to  lunch  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rxisk. 

"Who  Is  Kxatinq's  source"  became  Waah- 
rngton-s  favorite  guessing  game.  Some  Uber- 
w  Democrats  hinted  darkly  that  McCone  a 
Republican,  was  the  leak.  Others  assum'ed 
that  Reserve  Army  General  KxATCtta  was  tap- 
ping Pentagon  sources. 

Only  Keatinc's  30-member  staff  knew  the 
truth  The  K«ATmo  intelligence  agency  was 
"impllclty  Itself.  it  pruned  published 
■ources,  checked  through  normal  Govem- 
menj;  channela  of  commtmlcatlon.  snared 
minor  Udblts  of  information  from  refugee 
leaders.  But  above  aU,  It  scrutinised  the 
«torles  of  that  eastern  reporter. 

Sometimes  his  staff  broke  down  In  parox- 
ysms of  giggling  over  the  gullibility  of  Wash- 
ington. Sometimes  they  worried  about  the 
balloon  bursting. 

But  the  balloon  stayed  up. 

KxATiNo  seemed  even  more  omniscient 
When  he  told  the  Senate  October  10  that 
construction  has  begun  on  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  launching  sites  for  Intermediate  range 
tactical  missiles"— Information  confirmed  by 
the  President  12  days  later  when  the  Cuban 
^tZ-^"**"-  Actually,  Kkatikg's  speech  was 
OTbbed  from  an  October  7  article  by  Hal 
Hendrlx  In  the  Miami  Dally  News,  which  a 
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reader  mailed  to  Kbating  In  time  tor  his 
speech. 

KzATiNG'B  record  for  accuracy  was  flawless 
until  January  31,  when  he  based  a  speech  on 
a  January  29  story  by  his  eastern  reporter 
friend.  This  time  he  went  beyond  the  re- 
porter's Information  In  declaring  that  the 
Soviets  were  stlU  maintaining  concrete 
launching  sites  In  Cuba. 

Keating  was  wrong— for  the  first  time. 
But  nobody  really  cared.  In  the  wonderland 
of  Washington,  his  credentials  as  a  Cuba 
expert  were  by  now  impeccable. 


NATIONAL  YOUTH  SCIENCE  CAMP 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous^consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
inspiring  development  is  taking  place 
in  the  hills  of  West  Virginia,  near  the 
National  Radio  Astronomy  Center  at 
Green  Bank,  W.  Va. 

For  the  past  2  weeks  100  outstanding 
young  science  students— high  school 
seniors  chosen  in  rigorous  competition 
from  every  State  in  the  Union— have 
been  assembled  at  the  National  Youth 
Science  Camp.  These  100  young  men  2 
from  each  of  the  50  States,  are  studying 
radio  astronomy  and  science  with  the 
assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  Green  Bank 
Observatory  and  visiting  faculty  mem- 
bers from  all  over  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  addition,  an  active  recreation 
program  is  being  carried  out,  including 
many  trips  to  explore  the  countryside 
One  of  the  recreaUon  directors  is  pole 
vault  champion  Dave  Tork.  Today,  As- 
tronaut M.  Scott  Carpenter  is  visiting 
the  camp. 

How  did  this  idea  get  started?    This 
is  West  Virginia's  centennial  year.    Cen- 
tennial Commission  Director  Carl  R  Sul- 
livan raised  $75,000  in   West  Virginia 
among  West  Virginians.    Although  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  suffered  a 
great  deal  economically,  we  did  not  run 
to  the  Federal  Government  or  to  any 
loimdation  for  this  money— we  raised  it 
ourselves.    Then  what  did  we  do  with  it' 
We  did  not  spend  it  on  West  Virginians, 
but  we  went  out  to  bring  to  West  Virginia 
the  outstanding  science  students  from  all 
over  the  country.   In  this  way.  West  Vir- 
ginia is  making  a  great  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  strength  by  cultivating  the 
scientific  talent  which  will  serve  our  Na- 
tion in  the  future.    I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment Camp  Director  Charles  Cochran 
and  his  able  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  a  list  of  these  outstand- 
ing young  men  and  their  hometowns : 
West  Vbcinia  Centennial,  National  Youth 

Science  Camp,   State  Rspkbbentatives 

Alabama:  James  Leland  Miller,  PotersvlUe: 
H.  Stanley  Smith.  Birmingham. 

Alaaka:  Alan  Gnad.  Spenard;  Michael  J 
Greaney,  Juneau. 

Arizona:  John  Devens  Gust,  Jr..  Phoenix- 
Joel  Vavlch.  Tucson. 

Arkansas:  James  Allen  Floyd  (Jim).  Ftort 
Smith;  Richard  Lee  Rollelgh,  Bauxite 

Oallfomla;  PhUlp  T.  Cununlnga.  Riverside: 
Larry  DUlehay,  Ventura.  v^™aB, 
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Colorado:  James  Venette.  Broomfleld;  Joe 
Vandepeute,  Olenwood. 

Connecticut:  Theodore  W.  Ducas    Green- 
wich; Richard  LaForge  (Dick),  Darien 

Delaware:   Jules  Martin  Tanenbaum  and 
Clarence  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Wilmington. 

Florida:  Mark  Weiss.  Coral  Gables;  John 
Thomas  HoUoway.  Hollywood. 

GeorgU:    John    Mayson    m.    Brunswick- 
James  Thomas  Beale.  Savannah. 

Hawaii:   David  Harold  Mechler,  Kaneohe 
Harry  Katsumi  Otaguro,  Honolulu. 

Idaho:  Paul  Yokers,  American  Falls;  Wil- 
liam J.  Venard,  Bonners  Ferry. 

nilnols:    Charles   Paul   Flaher,  Evanston- 
Kobert  Lane  Selver,  Aledo. 

Indiana:    Band    Nllsson,    Elkhart;    David 
Leroy  Pitts.  Coliuubus. 

Iowa:    James    E.    Kuhn.    Lime    Springs 
James  Clinton  Shuman,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas:    Loren   D.   Nelson,   Horton;    John 
Nelson  Howe,  Topeka. 

Kentucky:  Shelby  A.  Sherrod.  Lexington 
Edward  Eugene  Klrby.  Bowling  Green. 

Louisiana:    Robert  D.   AsweU,  Opelousas- 
Alan  Charles  Gravel.  Alexandria. 

Maine:   Curtis  Alan  Knight  and  WUlIam 
H.  Morong  HI,  South  Berwick. 

Maryland:    Michael    E.    Field.    Baltimore; 
Lonnle  Robert  Jones.  Moimt  Victoria 

Massachusetts:  Peter  R.  Fredette,  Spring- 
field; Alfred  M.  Boyajian,  Scltuate. 

Michigan:  Barrington  WUUam  Kelst.  Pon- 
ton; Michael  Luxemberg.  Detroit. 

Minnesota:    Eugene  Olllla,  Zlm;    Gary  L 
Orasdalen,  Albert  Lea. 

Mississippi:    Wayne  Herrinton.   Meridian; 
Robert  Guyton,  Jackson. 

Missouri:  Michael  Ladd.  Kansas  City;  Joel 
Herskowltz,  University  City. 

Montana:     Don    Blair.    Uvingston;    AUn 
Lacey,  Dnimmond. 

Nebraska:    Michael    L.    Slemon.    Omaha- 
WUUam  Cunningham  Mlnler.  Lincoln. 

Nevada:    John    H.    Winfrey,    Las    Vegas- 
Richard  W.  Harris.  Reno.  ' 
New  Hampshire:  John  Beta.  Keene;  Albert 
H.  Levellle.  Berlin. 

New    Jersey:    Walter    E.    Dlercks,    Kenll- 
worth;  Joseph  J.  Maruca,  Trenton. 

New   Mexico:    Bruce   Lltea,   Albuquerque- 
Dennis  Wade  Wootan.  Carlsbad.  ' 
New  York:  PhUlp  Koslnskl,  Troy;  Gordon 
T.  Bird,  East  Greenbush. 

North  Carolina:  James  C.  Ballanl,  Winston- 
Salem;  Fred  W.  Rouah,  Manteo. 

North  Dakota:  Michael  Sheridan.  Wahpe- 
ton;  Alan  C.  Lukes.  Park  River. 

Ohio:  Tedd  Dawson.  Plymouth;  Steven  J 
Osterhus,  Seven  mils. 

Oklahoma:  William  Geffen,  Tulsa-  Joe  P 
Case,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon:  Milton  James  Bennett.  McMlnn- 
ville;  John  OUver  Aiken,  Corvallis. 

PennsylvanU:  John  J.  Rehr.  Jr..  Carlisle- 
Howard  E.  Glavln.  Jr..  Allison  Park 

r,J^°^t    ?^*"<»:     Wylt    Wright,    Esmond; 
PhlUp  B.  Oaudet.  Jr..  Mlddletown. 

South  Carolina:  James  Malcolm  Heller 
Jr..  Sandy  Springs;  Robert  MUler  Ward  Jr  ' 
Rock  HIU. 

South  Dakota:  Theodore  W.  Herzog.  Sioux 
Falls;  Michael  B.  Davis.  Igloo. 

Tennessee:  Alfred  G.  Kasselberg.  MemphU- 
John  Edward  Kolemba.  NaahvUle. 

Texas:  T.  W.  Jones,  Midland;  Neal  Mc- 
Ewen.  Hurst. 

Utah:  Ralph  Maughan.  Jr..  Logan;  Richard 
K.  Harrison.  CentervlUe. 

Vermont:  Warren  Henry  Taylor.  Jr.,  Rut- 
land; Gary  Alan  ClulT,  Springfield. 

Virginia:  John  Thomas  Ward,  Jr..  Rich- 
mond; Robert  Tyler  Jackson.  Chesapeake 

Washington:  Bill  Krlng.  Yakima:  Eric 
Llndahl.  Seattle.  ^^' 

West  Virginia:  Thomas  Laqueur,  Beckley 
William  Dan  Barnhart.  MoundsvUle. 

Wisconsin :  Richard  James  Rogws.  Marlon- 
Roger  D.  Whltmar,  Baaver  Dam. 

Wyoming:  CUyton  S.  Porbes,  Torrlngton- 
Gary  K.  Gysel,  Cheyenne. 
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July  16 


DIRTT    lOMBS  OR  CLEAN  BOMBS 

Mr.  81[N80N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
^iT>nT>ttn^i  I  ooDBent  to  extend  my  remailcs 
at  this  popit  In  the  Rkobs  and  include 
an  edli 

The  SfEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reliuest  of  ttie  gentleman  from 
Wi 

There  ifas  no  objection. 

Mr.  STIN80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  United  States  is  attempting  to 
leaeh  soiie  kind  of  a  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  C  ovlet  Union.  The  Communists 
have  beei  very  consistent  in  their  trea- 


ties   and 


world— til  ey  have  broken  most  of  them. 
I  believe  i ;  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the 
Communi  its  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep 
only  thosi  '■  agreements  which  will  benefit 
theSovle  XTnion. 

I  believe  that  the  following  editorial 
by  Jenkh  Uoyd  Jones  very  graphically 
he  situation: 


portrays 
(Ftom  the 

Dnrrr  Boi 
Talks 
Dbai. 


Oos    of 

sbroMl  In 
thst  U 

weapons 
will  yanlAl  i 

We  can 
•n  aln«d  r 


To  (TOBLT 

( By  Jenkln  Uoyd  Jones) 

the    most    pernicious    lUuslons 

the  WOTld  today  Is  the  fond  hope 

naltlona  will  give  up  testing  atomic 

threat  of  an  atomic  holocaust 


tie 


close  Pandora's  box.  but  the^ipests 
out. 
PurtherAu>re.  where  do  the  ban-the-tests 
pickets  gc  i  the  Idea  that  It  would  be  good 
for  hvunai  dty  If  the  derlllah  art  of  atomic 
bomb-mallng  were  stopped  at  Its  present 


hare 


produce 
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effect*. 
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agreements    with    the    free 


Washington  (DC.)  Evening  SUr, 
July  15.  1963] 
oa  CxJCAM  Bombs? — A-Tebt  Ban 
MB  PmnLB:  UB.  Uaoxo  To 
WrrH  RxDS 


point  of  Avelopment? 

Vbr  whi  <t  we  have  now  are  dirty  bombs. 
They  sucl  up  vast  amounts  of  ground  de- 
bris Into  a  highly  radioactive  fireball  and 
then  dlst  Ibote  strontliwi  80  dust  along  a 
downwind  path. 

We  hav(   heard  talk  about  dirtier  bombs — 
bombs  with  cobalt  or  gold  cases  that  will 
e|ren  deadlier  fallout.     So  a  lot  of 
the  idea  that  testing  Is  being 
with  the  sole  idea  of  producing 
leave   more   dangerous   after- 


tlat 


iBit 


point  I 


neoeaearily  true.    From  a  purely 

of  view,  dean  bombs — that  Is, 

big  wallop  but  with  miTilmuni 

be  more  valuable.     Dirty 

heightened  terror  value,  but  they 

Neither  side  could  profit 

ifnbreathable  atmosphere,  and  gen- 

too. 


War  n,  where  both  sides  wlth- 

use  of  excellent  gases  and  some 

bacterial  weapons,  the  next  war 

both  sides  limiting  their  choice  of 

n  their  own  self-interest. 


tt  rough 


'  rould  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
would  extend  to  all  atomic 
If   anyone   can   develop   a  clean 
it  would  be  a  marveloxtsly  cheap 
killer.    And  three  VS.  admlnls- 
4ave  tried  to  make  it  plain  that  if 
choice  between  loosing  atomic 
ratchlng  Russia's  vast  land  armies 
to  the  Channel  with  conven- 
ipoos  we  will  choose  the  former, 
war  on  any  scale  is  a  grim  prospect. 
1  he  boaub  works.   Tbo  bsd  that  en- 
equal  mass  times  the  squared  speed 
Too  bad  Ur.  Einstein  and  liadame 
bom. 
thli  is  an  age  in  whldi  those  who  want 
'  rttli  liberty  are  gotaig  to  have  to  be 
mioded.    We  an  going  to  have  to 
wtth    eslmness    and    courage 


We  have  the  easy  alternative  of  sxirvlval 
without  liberty.  If  America  and  the  West- 
em  nations  disbanded  their  armies  and 
handed  all  their  atomic  weapons  over  to 
Khruschev  there  wo\iId  be  no  war  and  those 
of  us  who  sxirvlved  the  firing  squads  could 
settle  down  to  life  imder  a  Soviet  world 
government. 

But  the  delusion  that  there  must  be  some 
happy  nUddle  groimd  between  atomic  pre- 
paredness and  complete  surrender  continues 
to  afflict  the  Miss  Nancys  who  gather  In  Tra- 
falgar Square,  parade  around  Holy  Loch,  and 
wave  banners  In  front  of  the  White  House. 
"Ban  the  bomb."  "End  the  tests."  "Call  a 
conference." 

There  persists  the  quaint  belief  that  the 
Communists  are  arming  only  because  they 
fear  our  arms,  that  we  must  allay  their  sus- 
picions much  as  FI}  Jt.  tried  to  allay  the  sus- 
picions of  Stalin  at  the  disastrous  Yalta 
pow-wow. 

Let  us  end  the  misunderstanding  wall  of 
the  wallers.  If  the  Russians  will  not  agree 
to  seven  inspection  stations  for  underground 
blasts  let  us  agree  to  three,  and  If  they  do 
not  want  three  let  us  agree  to  one  or  none. 

Of  course,  there's  no  misunderstanding. 
What  we  are  getting  la  the  Pavlov  dog 
treatment.  The  Russian  scientist,  Pavlov, 
discovered  that  you  could  break  a  dog  down 
mentally  by  alternately  giving  It  a  promise  of 
food  and  then  disappointing  it.  That  is 
why  Mr.  Khrushchev  tries  to  keep  building 
hopes  for  disarmament  and  then  wrecking 
them  and  then  building  them  again.  And 
we  accommodate  him  by  sending  at  the  In- 
sistence of  the  frightened,  teams  of  nego- 
tiators to  sit  down  to  endless  Panmunjoms. 
We've  got  a  new  Panmunjom  going  now. 
And  last  month  President  Kennedy  stated 
hopefully  that  world  peace  will  be  achieved 
by  "a  gradual  evolution  of  hiunan  agree- 
ments which  are  in  the  Interests  of  all  con- 
cerned." 
More  talk.  More  one-way  concessions? 
Communists  speak  to  Communists  with 
considerable  frankness.  Perhaps  someone 
should  remind  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's statement  in  Tirana,  Albania,  in 
May,  1959 :  "We  do  not  negotiate  on  the  basis 
of  'give  and  take.'  We  have  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  give.  We  will  not  make  any  conces- 
sions because  our  proposals  do  not  form  the 
basis  of  a  barter  deal." 

We  ought  to  quit  dispatching  futile  emis- 
saries to  face  the  familiar  and  bitter  choice 
of  frustration  of  surrender.  Instead,  we 
should  send  Mr.  K.  a  simple  note  In  non- 
diplomatic  language: 

"Look.  Buster,  we  think  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere aren't  even  for  the  birds.  Well 
quit  them  if  you  will,  but  one  more  trick  like 
the  last  time  and  we  won't  make  this  offer 
again. 

"As  to  underground  tests,  well  make  them 
as  often  as  we  like  and  you  are  welcome  to 
yours. 

"If  you  ever  want  a  moratorium  on  them 
send  us  a  letter  telling  ub  how  many  moni- 
tors youTl  allow  and  if  we're  interested  well 
write  you  back." 


ho  rrlble  pceslbiltttaB. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  SELP-PROTECTION 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  Jtme  11.  1963,  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, addmsed  a  communication  to 
the  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Council,  commenting  on  proposed  local 


laws  which  would  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  reactors  within  the  city 
of  New  York.  Commissioner  Seaborg 
told  the  New  York  Council  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  its  legislative  his- 
tory "makes  it  clear  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  the  licensing  and  regulation 
of  nuclear  reactors,  for  purposes  of  con- 
trol of  radiation  hazards,  Ls  to  remain 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  He  therefore  ex- 
pressed, on  behalf  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
serious  legal  question  concerning  the 
validity  of  municipal  regulation  pro- 
hibiting the  construction  of  nuclear  re- 
actors within  the  city. 

Because  of  the  serious  implications  In 
Mr.  Sealwrg's  conclusion,  it  would  seem 
the  obligation  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
more  lucid  definition  of  the  AEC's  pre- 
rogatives in  such  matters.  Was  it  ac- 
tually the  intent  of  Congress  to  empower 
the  AEC  to  force  a  State  and/or  com- 
munity to  accept  a  plant,  device,  or  con- 
trivance to  which  that  State  and/or  com- 
munity vigorously  object?  I  think  not. 
While  I  recognize  that  in  recent  years 
America  has  l>een  speeding  along  a  dan- 
gerous roadway  built  by  bureaucrats  and 
designed  to  lead  to  complete  centralized 
government,  I  cannot  believe  that  Con- 
gress would  be  willing  to  ordain  to  a 
Federal  commission  or  oflSce  the  author- 
ity to  ignore  summarily  and  completely 
the  feelings  and  temper  of  affected  citi- 
zens. I  Icnow  none  of  my  colleagues  who 
would  choose — in  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
treme emergence  in  which  the  security 
of  the  Nation  were  at  stake — to  inflict 
upon  any  nelghlwrhood  in  our  Nation  an 
installation  where  a  question  of  danger 
to  health  and  safety  is  involved. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago,  Mir. 
Speaker,  that  the  general  public  was  ex- 
cited at  the  prospect  of  the  development 
of  an  atomic  reactor  which  purportedly 
would  bring  vast  cost  savings  to  con- 
sumers of  electric  power.  It  is  true  that 
a  number  of  Members  of  Congress  had 
serious  doubts  about  the  practicability  of 
using  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
of  UJS.  Treasury  funds  merely  to  utilize 
a  new  source  of  energy  for  power  genera- 
tion. I  recall  that  many  of  us  stood 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  time  and  again 
as  far  back  as  1956  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  such  tremendous  expenditures, 
particularly  when  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  has  established  without  qualifica- 
tion the  existence  of  sufficient  coal  re- 
serves to  satisfy  the  power  requirements 
of  the  entire  Nation  for  at  least  a  century 
to  come.  Congress  also  was  reminded 
of  warnings  by  distinguished  scientists 
who  believed  that  the  safety  issues  en- 
twined in  the  fission  process  should  be 
resolved  before  the  wholesale  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  facilities. 

But  caution  and  economy  could  not 
prevail  in  a  climate  of  optimism  and  en- 
thusiasm generated  by  wanton  promises 
of  miracle  and  magic  through  applica- 
tion of  a  glamorous  rare  element  whose 
mateiial  value  had  previously  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  its  destructibility 
factor. 

In  less  than  a  decade,  however,  it  has 
become  painfully  clear  that,  for  all  the 
billions  that  have  been  spent  on  the  pro- 
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motion  of  civilian  application  of  the 
atom,  nuclear  power  is  still  a  high-cost 
and  possibly  dangerous  substitute  for  the 
energy  available  from  conventional  fuel 
sources.  To  induce  private-investor  util- 
ities to  proceed  with  a  reactor  program 
which  these  companies  would  not  imder- 
take  if  no  Government-financed  incen- 
tive were  involved,  the  AEC  is  making  a 
miscellany  of  subsidies  available.  In  this 
connection,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
Include  this  point  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing portion  of  the  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Roimd  column  by  Drew  Pearson  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Tuesday.  July  9 
1963:  .    "V    . 

SuBsnnxs  and  Noclbas  Rkaciobs 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Important  hearings  will  be  hel(l  today 
regarding  a  series  of  Federal  handouts  which 
most  taxpayers  dont  know  anything  about— 
namely,  subsidies  to  private  power  companies 
and  others  to  build  nuclear  reactors. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  increasing  public 
concern  over  constructing  nuclear  power 
plants  near  big  city  populations,  three 
groups  are  asking  for  $42  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  build  nuclear  plants near 

Los  Angeles,  near  San  Diego,  and  in  Connect- 
icut. 

Furthermore,  the  handouts  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on 
Atomic  EL-ergy  will  pass  on  the  AEC  recom- 
mendation today. 

Here  are  the  propoeed  planta  and  the 
amount  of  money  asked  of  Uncle  Sam: 

1.  Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co  ■ 
A  490.000-kUowatt  reactor  at  Haddam  Neck 
on  the  Connecticut  River.  This  U  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Connecticut 
Subsidy  requested:  $13,196,000. 

2.  Southern  California  Edison  and  San 
Diego  Gas  ft  Dectric:  A  895,000  kilowatt 
reactor  to  be  located  at  the  famed  U  S  Ma- 
rines Camp  Pendleton.    Subsidy  requested: 

S.  City  of  Los  Angeles:  A  490,000-kUowatt 
reactor  in  the  Rancho-MaUbu  area  near  Los 
Angeles.     This  is  near  one  of  the  famous 
^thing    beaches    of    southern    California 
Subsidy  requested:  $18,200,000. 
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Another  project  not  mentioned  in  the 
Pearson  column  but  significant  of  the 
receptive  attitude  to  the  AEC  plan  on 
the  part  of  some  utilities  is  the  proposed 
500,000-kUowatt  reactor  plant  for  Oyster 
Creek,  NJ.  As  reported  in  Nucleonics 
Week  for  May  2, 1963.  the  Jersey  Central 
project  is  predicated  on  getting  financial 
assistance  under  AEC's  power  demon- 
stration program.  With  such  assistance 
Jersey  Central  reported,  the  Oyster  Creek 
station  could  be  competitive  with  a  fos- 
sU-fueled  plant.  By  the  same  token. 
Jersey  Central  may  have  pointed  out  that 
old  newspapers  or  imported  Swedish  tim- 
ber would  be  competitive  with  coal  if 
Government  subsidies  were  sufficient  to 
alisorb  the  cost  differences. 

At  this  point  in  the  record  I  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's own  intentions  with  respect  to 
the  subsidy  program  should  be  printed 
for  the  elucidation  of  all  Members  of 
Congress.  It  signifies  very  emphatically 
that  there  is  no  lid— no  stopping  point— 
for  the  volume  of  taxpayer  funds  that 
the  AEC  is  ready  to  hand  out  in  order  to 
get  its  reactor  program  moving.  Fur- 
thermore, the  AEC  cares  not  how  many 
coal  miners  and  railroaders  will  be  de- 
prived of  work  opportunities  through  the 
activation  of  the  subsidized  nuclear  pow- 
er complex.  Tlie  foUowing  paragraph  is 
quoted  from  the  AEC  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 1962: 


A   FEW   QUSSnONS 

Though  not  listed  for  congressional  hear- 
ings as  yet,  Niagara-Mohawk  Power  has  also 
M«d  for  a  reactor  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
states  that  it  does  not  want  a  subsidy.  All 
It  wants  is  free  nuclear  fuel  from  Uncle  Sam 
for  the  first  5  years. 

This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  raihx>ad  build- 
ing a  diesel  locomoUve  and  stating  that  all 
It  wants  from  the  Gtovemment  is  fmee  oil  for 
6  years,  or  a  new  textUe  miU  asking  for 
free  cotton  from  the  Government  for  6  years. 

These  proposed  subsidies  should  inspire 
alert  Congressmen  on  the  Joint  Atomic  Com- 
mittee to  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  should  certain  industries  get  Sub- 
sidies whUe  others  don't?  It  is  chiefly  be- 
cause they  hire  better  lobbyists  who  eive 
more  cocktail  parties  and  exert  more  influ- 
ence? 

2.  Why  is  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  help 
Older  people  pay  medical  bills  socialism  while 
■everal  million  dollars  to  private  utlUties  is 
not  socialism? 

3.  Why  should  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania taxpayers  who  are  trying  to  seU 
their  coal  help  to  pay  for  nuclear  plants  to 
compete  against  thir  coal? 

4.  Why  should  New  York  or  California  res- 
laents  who  worry  about  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear reactors  being  buUt  near  them  put  up 
their  tax  money  to  Increase  the  danger? 

It  wui  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Con- 
gress digs  into  any  of  these  questions. 
CIX 800 


To  encourage  construction  of  full-scale 
power  Installations  by  utilities,  the  support 
of  research  and  development  and  the  tem- 
porary waiver  of  fuel  charges  have  recenUy 
been  augmented  by  the  offer  of  reimburse- 
ment Of  design  costs  for  fuel  instaUations  of 
400  megawatts  or  more.  Both  public  and 
investor-owned  utilities  are  eligible.  It  U 
hoped  that  these  forms  of  assistance  will  suf- 
fice to  bring  about  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  fuU-scale  installations.  If  it  does 
not.  further  efforts  should  be  made  to  search 
for  more  attractive  forms  of  incentives  or 
other  means  to  assure  that  such  large-scale 
instaUaUons  are  actuaUy  coiutructed.  Al- 
though a  few  examples  should  be  enough  to 
start  the  program  going,  it  may  weU  be 
necessary,  in  futiu^  years,  to  offer  incentives 
to  encourage  industry  to  install  newer  and 
improved  reactor  types  that  have  not  yet  had 
owjortunlty  to  prove  themselves.  An  attrac- 
tive incentive  pro^m  may  tie  needed  to 
encourage  timely  use  of  breeder  reactors 
when  they  reach  the  stage  of  full-scale  appli- 
cation.  *^*^ 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
at  least  $1.3  billion  has  been  poured  into 
the  civilian  reactor  program  by  the  AEC 
in  the  past  9  years,  the  imbalance  of 
costs  between  electricity  generated  by 
the  atom  and  that  generated  by  conven- 
tional fuels  is  still  of  such  magnitude 
that   even   the   current   multi-million- 
dollar  bestowals  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  investor-owned  utilities  may 
have  to  be  hicreased  in  order  to  get  the 
program  moving  at  the  rate  desired  by 
the  AEC.    Meanwhile,  irrespective  of  the 
expensive  research  carried  out  since  1954 
the  degree  of  danger  hovering  over  a 
nuclear  powerplant  remains  a  mystery 
In  this  regard,  the  question  asked  in 
Drew  Pearson's  point  4  is  one  that  Con- 
gress must  ponder  with  profound  de- 
liberation. 

Despite  repeated  assurances  that  a  nu- 
clear reactor  cannot  explode  like  a  bomb 
many  scientists  and  engineers  remain 
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convinced  that  the  location  of  a  nuclear 
reactor  in  a  populated  area  would  con- 
stitute grave  risk.   Those  of  us  not  tech- 
nically oriented  are  understandably  con- 
fused about  the  safety  aspects.    If  no 
serious  danger  exists,  we  ask.  why  was 
it  necessary  for  the  AEC  to  ask  and  ob- 
tain legislation  providing  half  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  indemnity  per  accident 
with    an     anti-bankruptcy-wlthout-re- 
course  provision  relieving  the  operator  of 
a  reactor  from  liability  to  the  injured 
members  of  the  public  after  the  exhaus- 
tion   of    the    Government    indemnity^ 
Here  is  the  way  David  E.  Ulienthal.  first 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, explains  it: 

■Hie  Insxirance  indiistry  in  the  United 
States  refused  to  write  insurance  against 
so  widespread  a  potential  perU  to  himian  life 
and  property  damage  that  an  atomic  power- 
plant  presents.  So  the  Federal  Government 
by  special  statute,  now  underwrites  this  haz- 
ard. No  such  insurance  problem  exists  as 
to  nonatomic  powerplants,  of  course. 

Mr.  Lilienthal  states  further: 
Moreover,  the  waste  materials  from  atomic 
powerplants— the  atomic  ashes  so  to  n>eak— 
are  furiously  radioactive.  After  all  these 
years  no  entirely  satisfactory  technical  way 
has  been  found  to  treat  them  so  they  will 
be  safe,  or  even  for  their  safe  transportation 
from  powerplants  to  tmderground  storage 
The  imderground  storage  of  these  deadly  and 
massive  wastes  continues  to  constitute  a 
potential  source  of  danger  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  a  source  of  considerable  expense  as 
compared  to  the  ashes  of  a  conventional 
thermal  electricity  plant 


In  view  of  this  situation.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  today  introducing  a  biU  which  pro- 
vides in  substance  that  State  and  munic- 
ipal regulations  which  prohibit  the  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  devices  or 
facilities  deemed  to  be  inimical  to  the 
public  health  or  safety  shall  not  be 
deemed  invalid  because  of  Federal  pre- 
emption of  the  field  unless  some  FMeral 
law  contains  an  express  provision  to  that 
effect  or  is  in  direct  and  positive  conflict 
with  the  local  regulation.  Facilities 
maintahied  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  bilL 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  reiteration  of  the  inherent 
right  of  a  State  or  community  to  protect 
Itself  against  an  unwarranted  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Even  if  an  atomic  reactor  were  proved 
beyond  doubt  to  be  as  safe  as  a  steam 
boiler,  there  is  no  soimd  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  allowed 
to  infringe  upon   a  local   prerogative 
TTie  violation  Is  all  the  more  objection- 
able when  centralized  government  arro- 
ganUy  decides  to  set  up  an  tostrument 
beUeved  to  be  a  source  of  serious  dan- 
ger— at  the  least,  a  source  of  mental 
cruelty  to  residents.    Since  many  of  the 
most  enthu^astic  supporters  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  program   are  themselves  wary 
of  the  safety  factor,  this  anxiety  is  most 
understandable. 

In  this  regard,  a  paragraph  from  the 
remarks  by  Dr.  Clifford  K.  Beck,  Deputy 
Director   of   Regulations,   UJS.   Atomic 
Energy   Commission,   on   December    2 
1961.  is  cited  herewith: 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  probabUity  is  sero,  l.e,  that 
there  Is  no  likelihood  at  all  that  a  esrlous 
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a«eld«it  n  m  oeeor.  Iter  one  thine,  it  U 
not  poMtto  •  to  pcoTkto  enough  Mf  eguanU 
to  Innir*  eompletelj  that  aome  potential 
aoddent  w  11  not  occur  by  ecHne  unexpected 
ccmbinettop  of  etreumstances.  For  another, 
may  fall;  not  only  mechanical 
but  also  the  human  eafeguards 
the  final  analyala.  a  eubetantlal 
lafety  depend*  on  hiuian  facton, 
ar  from  IniaUlble.  Vlnally,  aome 
«eldente  may    have   been   over- 
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for  any  reactor.  It  must  be 

that  some  residual   element   of 

never  be  completely  eliminated. 

human  endeavors,  scnne  risk 

the  only  fully  safe  reactor  is 

never  built. 


Senator  Cluttok  P.  Andeison,  a  mem- 
ber of  th4   Joint  Committee,  on  Atomic 
ticluded  these  remarks  in  an 
address  oi  January  15.  1960: 


reactors,    deq>lte    our    elaborate 
very   dirty   and   dangerous 
'  liey  produce   hasardous   fission 
as   their   iise   increases    the 
tnjm    these    products    will 
^vead.    They  also  produce  huge 
of     highly     dangerous     wastes, 
we  have  not  yet  discovered  how 
Right  now,  the  United  States 
gallons  of  radioactive  wastes 
overground  tanks — and  they  can 
there  forever.    Lastly,  the  atomic 
a    chain    reaction,    which 
ever-present  danger  of  a  "run- 
happened  at  Wlndscale  in  Bng- 
'  recall,  rendering  the  area  un- 
f  or  200  yeara. 
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In  an  01  inlon  delivered  in  1961  by  the 
Supreme  3?ourt  on  the  issuance  of  an 
AEC  cons  ruction  permit  for  a  nuclear 
reactor,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Jostiee  Bfhck  issued  this  cryptic  com- 
ment: 
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deadly,  the 


history  makes  clear  that 

the  issue  of  safety  must  be 

before  the  Cknnmlsslon  issues  a 

permit.   The  construction  given 

the  Commission  (and  today  ap- 

with  all  deference,  a  lightheart- 

to  the  most  awesome,  the  most 

most  dangerous  process  that  man 
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a  speech  to  the  House  on  July 
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the  great  city  of  Richland, 
number  of  reactors.  If  there 
accident  in  one  of  these  reac- 
do  not  think  that  there  will  be 
that  there  will  not  be — the 
people  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
CaUfomia  ml^t  be  Involved. 


SpeUcer 


.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
liese  outstanding  authorities 
urgency  of  enactment  of  the 
I  have  introduced  today. 


Ue 


THE  r  N.  CHARTER  AND  THE 
CI  BAN  QUARANTINE 
LAItD. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

conient  to  address  the  House  for 

to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 

to  include  extraneous  matter. 

SFfeAKER.    Is   there    objection 

request  of  the  gentleman  from 


LAIiD. 


no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
discussion  of  the  Ulf.  Char- 


ter and  the  Cuban  blockade  or  quaran- 
tine of  last  fall. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  analysis  of  the  legal  foundations 
of  last  October's  quarantine  of  Cuba, 
written  by  Capt.  Joseph  B.  McDevitt. 
VS.  Navy.  Director  of  the  International 
Law  Division  of  the  OfBce  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy.  This 
paper  is  an  excellent  supplement  to  the 
article  by  Abram  Chayes,  legal  adviser 
to  the  Department  of  State,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1962  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  in  particular  to  Captain  Mc- 
Devitt's  conclusions.  He  points  out  that 
the  real  legal  Justification  for  the  quar- 
antine was  self-defense,  a  right  recog- 
nized by  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  fact  in  mind  in  case  future  crises 
warrant  a  similar  action  by  the  United 
States. 

Captain  McDevitt  s  article  foUows: 

THS  UJV.    CHASm    AND   THE    CTTBAN 
QXJABANTINK 

(By  Capt.  Joseph  B.  McOevltt,  U.S.  Navy) 

( NoTS.-^^aptaln  ICcDevitt  is  currently 
Director  of  the  International  Law  Division 
of  the  OiBce  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy.  He  holds  the  AM.  and  LL.B. 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
is  a  member  of  the  minoU  Bar.  Captain 
McDevitt  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  senior 
course  at  the  Naval  War  College  and  served 
for  3  years  on  the  Joint  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stall  before  assuming  hie  present 
duUes.) 

On  October  18.  1963.  a  leading  VS.  poUcy- 
maker  addressed  a  distinguished  audience 
at  the  Free  University  of  Berlin.^  He  drew  a 
picture  of  how.  in  his  belief,  our  foreign 
policy  had  imfolded  during  the  32  months 
since  President  Kennedy's  administration 
came  to  Washington.  Referring  to  the  dan- 
gers represented  by  Cuba  he  said  that,  since 
the  events  of  April  1961,'  we  and  our  friends 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  had  placed  our- 
selves In  a  legal  position  to  move  together. 

As  he  spoke  in  Berlin.  Washington  was 
aUve  with  \inusual  activity.  Two  days  pre- 
viously, the  President  had  received  the  first 
preliminary  hard  information  that  offen- 
sive mlssUe  sites  were  in  preparation  on 
Cuba.*  A  24-hour  schedule  had  become  rou- 
tme  for  many  offloes.  There  was  widespread 
speculation  as  to  what  was  about  to  happen. 
It  was  not  confined  to  the  press  and  general 
public.  Even  m  the  Pentagon  only  a  few 
men  had  the  full  picture.  Consequently, 
the  President's  annoxincement  of  the  Initia- 
tion of  the  world's  first  quarantine  In  the 
Caribbean  had  a  tremendous  psychological 
Impact.  Prom  all  indications  It  caught  the 
Soviets  by  surprise. 

It  became  effective  at  10  ajn.  eastern 
standard  time  on  Wednesday,  October  24.< 
During  the  ensuing  27  days^  over  200  naval 


1  Address  by  Mr.  Walt  W.  Rostow.  Counselor 
and  Chairman  Policy  Planning  Council,  De- 
partment of  State,  before  the  E&nest  Reuter 
Society,  47  Department  of  State  Bulletin  676 
(1962). 

» Presumably  a  reference  to  the  attempted 
invasion  of  Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  on  Apr. 
17.  1961. 

'  Radio-television  address  by  the  President 
on  Oct.  22. 1962:  "The  U.S.  Response  to  Soviet 
Military  Buildup  In  Cuba."  See  Department 
of  State  publication  No.  7449.  released  Octo- 
ber 1962. 

*  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3504,  Oct. 
23. 1962.  27  Federal  Register  10401  (1962) . 

*The  quarantine  was  lifted  on  Nov.  20, 
1963.  by  Preeldentlal  Proclamation  No.  3607, 
37  Federal  Register  11635  ( 1063) . 


ships,  and  scores  of  planes,  participated  in 
its  execution.  Offers  of  assistance  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Latin  American  States  and 
some  of  their  ships  and  aircraft  took  part  in 
the  operation. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
actual  implementation  of  the  quarantine  the 
American  States  did  move .  together.  Dis- 
agreement has  arisen,  however,  as  to 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  law,  they  acted  as  a 
regional  agency  under  chapter  vm,  articles 
53-54  of  the  UJ».  Charter  or  In  exercise  of 
the  Independent  right  of  collective  self- 
defense  recognized  In  chapter  VII.  article  51 
of  the  charter.* 

poemoN  or  the  vm.  covxrnment  ■ 
The  legal  basis  relied  on  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  sustain  the  quarantine  may  be 
summarized  as  follows.  The  fundamental 
source  of  authority  was  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  Treaty), 
to  which  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  19 
other  countries  are  parties.  The  arrange- 
ments under  this  and  related  treaties  con- 
stitute the  Inter-American  system.  The  Rio 
Treaty  provides  for  collective  action,  includ- 
ing '  e  of  armed  force,  both  in  case  of  armed 
attack  and  in  case  any  American  state  is 
threatened  "by  aggression  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack  •  •  •  or  by  any  other  fact  or 
situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
America."  On  October  23.  1962,  the  organ 
of  Consultation,  a  body  established  under 
article  12  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  recommended 
that  members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  take  all  measiu-es,  Individually 
and  collectively,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  which  they  deem  necessary  to  prevent 
the  further  introduction  of  military  material 
and  sui^Ues  into  Cuba  from  the  Slno-Sovlet 
powers.  This  recommendation  was  author- 
ized by  sections  6  and  8  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 
The  quarantine,  imposed  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendation,  was.  therefore,  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  and  procedures  of  that 
treaty. 

The  U.S.  Government  also  stated  that  the 
quarantine  was  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Article  52(1)  of  the  char- 
ter specifically  contemplates  the  use  of 
regional  arrangements  or  agencies  for  deal- 
ing with  such  matters  relating  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security  as 
are  appropriate  for  regional  action.  The  ac- 
tivities of  regional  organizations  mxist  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations.  If  they  are.  they  do 
not  contravene  any  limitation  In  article  2(4) 
which  prohibits  any  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  other 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  charter  provisions 
dealing  with  regional  organizations  were 
adopted  with  the  Inter.Amerlcan  system  spe- 
cifically in  mind.  It  Was  stressed  during  the 
debates  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  system  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
hemisphere  were  consistent  with  the  charter. 
The  quarantine  was  Imposed  in  accordance 
with  one  of  the  basic  agreements  forming  the 
system  and  was  designed  to  deal  with  a 
threat  to  peace  and  secxuity.  It  was  not. 
therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  or  in  viola- 
tion of  article  2(4) . 


•TjS.  No.  993.  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

">  Address  by  Abraham  Chayes.  legal  ad- 
viser. Department  of  State,  on  the  legal  case 
for  U.S.  action  on  Cuba.  47  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  763  (1962);  Chayes,  "Law  and 
the  Quarantine  of  Cuba,"  Foreign  Affairs. 
April  1963,  p.  550;  American  Bar  Association, 
Washington  Letter  (Nov.  9,  1962) .  containing 
a  discussion  entitled  "Legal  Basis  for  the 
Quarantine  of  Cuba"  which  Is  stated  to  re- 
flect "the  line  Of  analysis  of  the  Office  of  the 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State." 
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Finally,  the  U.S.  Government  maintained 
that  the  qiuu-antine  was  not  enforcement 
action  by  a  regional  organization  requiring 
Security  CouncU  "authorization"  tmder  ax- 
tlcle  53  of  the  charter.    The  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation  did   no   more    than    recommend 
The  usage  of  the  term  "enforcement  action*' 
elsewhere  In  the  charter  and  a  recent  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
support  the  view  that  only  an  application 
of  force  required  by  a  regional  organlza- 
tlon  of  Its  members  can  constitute  enforce- 
ment action  within  the  meaning  of  article 
63.    Furthermore,   even    if    the    quarantine 
were   viewed   as  enforcement  action,   there 
Is  precedent  for  the  position  that  Securitv 
CouncU  authorization  does  not  necessarily 
mean  either  prior  or  eitpress  approval      In 
this  connection,  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Security  Council  commenced  debate  on  the 
quarantine  before  It  went  into  effect  and  al- 
though a  Soviet  Union  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  quarantine  was  introduced,  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  choee  to  work  through  the 
negotiating  efforts  of  the  Secretary  General 
Some   international    law   publicists   have 
taken  issue  with  the  theory  of  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment, although  themselves  upholding  the 
legality  of  the  quarantine  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  purely  an  action  of  self-defense » 
At  no  time,  however,  has  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment stated   that  the   legal  basis  for  the 
quarantine  which  it  advanced  was  the  only 
basu  which  could  be  set  forth.    Rather,  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Government  was  pre- 
sented as  a  sound  and  sufficient  basis  but  not 
necessarily  an  exclusive  one. 

Naval  officers  need  not  be  concerned  with 
choosing  between  different  theories  of  le- 
gality. Of  real  concern,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  some  international  law  publicists  are 
saying  that  the  quarantine  was  without  any 
legal  foundation  whatever.*  That  chanre 
should  be  countered  with  all  avaUable  arjm- 
ments.  ° 

t»n  IfHH^f.  P'^T"*  Of  this  article  to  discuss 
two  additional  theories  upholding  the  le- 
gality of  the  Caribbean  quarantine  under  the 
UN  Charter  other  than  the  publicly  stated 
position  of  the  U.S.  Government.  -Hie  first 
theory  to  be  discussed  will,  like  the  Govern- 
ment s  theory,  also  support  the  quarantine 

?S.^  APP'°P'"^***  **^"°^  ^y  t^e  members  of 
the  OAS  as  a  regional  agency  under  article  52 
of  the  charter.'*  The  second  wUl  support  it 
ss  an  act  of  collective  self-defense  under  ar- 
ticle 51  of  the  charter  by  members  of  a  col- 
lective security  organization,  the  Rio  Pact " 

h^K^v  •."•"^^  ■'**«»  "•«  Identical  in 
both  theories,  there  is  a  legal  distinction  be- 
tween a  regional  agency  and  a  collective  se- 

S2i4  w,n'^°'^*i°°-  Accordingly.  each 
theory  wlU  be  analyzed  separately. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECXDRD  —  HOUSE 


KBOIONAL  AGENCY  TRXOST 

Article  52(1)  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides 
to  part,  as  foUows:  "(l)  Nothing  in  the  pres- 

•Malllson  "Limited  Naval  Blockade  or 
Quarantine-Interdiction:  National  and  Col- 
«^.   "  P?'e°se  Claims  Valid  Under  Inter- 

S!t^°"*L^^'"  "  °«°^  Washington  Law 
S*V,f^  335  (1963):  Sellgman.  "The  LegahS 

Jia^P  h"*'^°  Quarantine."  49  ABA  Jot^iS 
142  February  1963) .  Other  authorities  sup- 
porting  the  theory  of  self-defense  are-  Pro- 

lT!Z^  ^°°  °'  ^^^«  University  In  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  laf  1962  p  M 

^H  =•  ";  P^'e^o"  DUlard.  Pugh.  Lls^lteyn' 

?  1962  ^°'"°^^**  ^'^  ^^'  News,^v: 

Jn*^**'^^°f  '*™'-  Q^n«y  Wright  as  reported 

S62  ;.?'cr4*:"  '^'^  **~'  "•""•  •'°'-  ■'' 

•ol!^"^-^-®-  ^°-  ^^^'  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
*at  on    Of   American   SUtes.     THe  Srter 

S.^J^Ji'^*;  "^^^^  ^  ^"^^  Nations, 
tne  Organization  of  American  States  is  a 
regional  agency.-  ^^  o*»«»  is  a 

Of  nTf  "^^-  ^°-  ^^*'  Inter-Amerlcan  TVeaty 
Of  Reciprocal  AwlBt4tnce  (Rio  Pact) . 


ent  charter  precludes  the  existence  of  re- 
gional •  •  •  agencies  for  deaUng  with  such 
matters  relating  to  the  mainteiuince  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  as  are  appro- 
priate for  regional  action,  provided  that  such 

•  •  agencies  and  their  activities  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations." 

This  article  specifies  four  requisites  for  the 
existence  of  a  regional  agency:  (i)  it  must 
deal  with  matters  relating  to  the  "mainte- 
i^ce  of  international  peace  and  security"; 
(2)  the  matters  must  be  "appropriate  for 
regional  action";  (3)  Its  actl^Ues  must  S 
consistent  with  the  purposes,  and  (4)  the 
principles,  of  the  United  NaUons 

RequlBltes  (1)  and  (3)  are  closely  related 
since  the  cardinal  purpose  of  the  UniS 
Nations  is  to  "maintain  international  peace 
and  security.""  For  reasons  stated  iTthl 
?,  i^  s^^n^ary  of  the  Government  posi- 
tion, the  quarantine  very  clearly  satisfied 
those  requisites.  As  for  requisite  (4)  U 
m-t,^*^  principle  of  th?  UJf.  that  all 

SS^i^rJ?  f"^  ?J"^  ^  ^^^  mternatlon" 
relations  from  the  threat  or    use  of  force 

I^S^'h"""  territorial  Integrity^  J^uS 

^dependence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  otoer 

manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 

the    United    Nations." "      The    qua^tln« 

countered  an  lUegal   threat    of  2uS^S?| 

against  the  territorial  Integrity  of  toe  aSS! 

SSnflSj;  ,?^-«f-«.  "  wL^'n^t^i^n. 
slstent  with  the  principles  of  the  U2J      To 
determine  whether  the  quarantine  WM""an 
^oprlate  for  regional  action"  Itls  Je^essS; 

Uc  "?2'V5%h'''°'^^'  background  ofT! 
ticie  62.  and  the  practice  of  the  OAS  and 
the  Security  CouncU  under  that%^tt^e 
The  Dumbarton    Oaks  proposals  of   1944 

cum,  <5SuSsr;ss'o^jsr """""-« ^■ 
tbrDuSss"  SS"  ""' '""'  *»««  <>' 

^r^rf°:^-^.™35£ti 

?L^^  ^o'^c*  to  prevent  or  repel  agRTM- 

AboS  r^n^t^'^f  ^"^^  paclflc^^eSSr^s. 

About  2  months  later,  the  same  American 
States  participated  with  other  naUoniT^ 
"^^  ^"^^'^  ^  the  drafting  of  thfuS  c^!^ 
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at  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  It  has 
been  fairly  weU  estabUshed  that  the  Latin 
American  nations  threatened  to  withhold 
suppOTt  for  the  charter  imless  it  provided 
greater  autonomy  for  regional  agencies  than 
was  contemplated  by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals.**  ^^ 

l^ey  won  their  point.  Two-pronged 
modifications  were  agreed  upon.  In  one 
respect  they  concerned  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense which  vriU  be  discussed  later.  But 
they  also  concerned  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  by  regional  agencies  which  we  are 
presently  considering. 

The   regional    agency    provisions    of    the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  evolved  Into  ar- 
ticle 52  of  the  UJf.  Charter.    However,  the 
proposals  had  not  contained  what  Is  now 
article  62(2).    This  subparagraph  represents 
one  of  the  modifications  made  at  the  In- 
sistence   of    the    Latin    American    nations 
Article  52(2)    provides.  In  part,  that-  "The 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  •  •  •  con- 
stituting such  agencies  shaU  make  every  ef- 
fort to  achieve  pacific  settlement  of  local 
disputes  •  •  •  by  such  regional  agencies  be- 
fore referring  them  to  the  Security  Council." 
This  compromise  language  broke  the  mo- 
nopoly of  power  planned  for  the  Security 
CoimcU  in  the  proposals,    it  made  it  pos- 
sible for  regional  agencies  to  take  at  least 
some  actions:   I.e..  "pacific  settlement"  ac- 
tions, which  do  not  require  CouncU  authori- 
zation. 

Prior  to  the  quarantine,  the  practice  of  the 
OAS  under  article  52(2)  had  two  notable 
characteristics.  It  had  Involved  only  local 
disputes  In  the  strict  sense,  that  \m  only 
disputes  exclusively  Involving  states  parties 
to  the  O.A.S."  Secondly,  the  measures 
taken  had  been  clearly  pacUlc  In  nature  and 
had  never  extended  to  the  application  of 
armed  force. 

It  Is  submitted  that  In  practical  effect  and 
in  the  public  consensus  the  quarantine  was 
an  acUon  prlmarUy  aimed  at  iUegal  acUvities 
of  the  UJS.SJI.  in  this  hemisphere.     Cuba  as 
an    entity,    was    only    coUateraUy    affected 
Therefore,  to  hold  that  it  was  an  appropriate 
measure   for  regional   action   under  article 
62(2)   would  require  a  broad  interpretation 
of  the  term  "local  disputes."    It  would  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  regard  It  as  including 
any  dispute  arising  within  the  geographical 
area  over  which  a  regional  agency  exercises 
authority."    In  this  Instance  it  would  be  the 
region  described  in  article  4  of  the  Rio  Pact. 
The    500-mUe    radltis    announced    by    the 
United  States  as  the  outer  reach  of  the  quar- 
antine area  from  Cuba  was  within  that  aeo- 
graphlc  region."* 

Whether  the  quarantine  was  a  measiire  for 
pacific  setUement  of  the  dispute  depends 
upon  whether  it  can  be  held  not  to  have 
been  "enforcement  action"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  article  63(1)  of  the  charter.  That 
article  provides,  in  pertinent  part,  that- 
"The  Security  CouncU  shall,  where  appro- 
priate, utilize  such  regional  •  •  •  agencies 
for  enforcement  action  under  Its  authority. 
But  no  enforcement  action  shaU  be  taken 
'  •  •  by  regional  agencies  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  CouncU." 

Clearly,  any  action  qualifying  as  "enforce- 
ment action"  Is  legaUy  beyond  the  unilateral 
reach  of  a  regional  agency. 


"  Op;  clt.  supra,  note  6,  art  1 
"Id.,  art.  3(4). 

oo^'Pf-Pf"^*"*    °'    State    Publication    No. 
2397     Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  a  Gen- 
eral international  Organization."  Oct  7  1944 
«  TJ A.S.  No.  1648.  Act  of  Chapultep^. 


"Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  81st  Cong..  1st 
sess..  on  Executive  L,  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
pt.  1,  p.  268  (statement  by  Senator  Vander- 
berg). 

"See  Goodrich  and  Hambro,  "Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  Commentary  and  Docu- 
ments." 314  (3d  ed.  1949).  for  the  view  that 
this  was  the  Intended  meaning  of  the  woids 
"local  disputes."  —*-•  w«w 

"  But  see  note  23,  infra. 
"  For  the  500-mUe  aone  see  map  shown  in 
New  York  Times.  Oct.  23.  1963.  p.  33.  (M.  *-*- 
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views  ••  to  what  would  con- 
action  have  been  voiced 
Council  proceedings  relating  to 
against  the  Dominican 
uid  Cuba.    In  August  1060.  the 
of  For^gn  Affairs  of  the  OAS  con- 
the  Dominican   Republic   had 
acts  of  Intervention  and  aggres- 
the   Republic   of   Veneeuela.* 
Inter  alia,  that  there  should 
of  diplomatic  relations  by  all 
and  a  partial  interruption  of 
relations  beginning  with  the  Im- 
4iapenslon  of  trade  In  arms   and 
of  war  of  every  kind.**    In  Sep- 
the  U.S£Jl.  sought.  In  a  pro- 
to  have  the  Security  Coun- 
retroactlve  approval  to  this  action 
It  did  so  on  the  theory  that 
taken  were  enforcement  actions 
Council    approval    under    article 
the  charter.    The  resolution  was 
favor  of  one  submitted  by  Argen- 
and  the  United  States  which 
I  hat  the  OAS  action  would  merely 
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July  16 


little  difflculty  In  Interpreting  the 

CfouncU's  action  as  holding  that  the 

taken  against  the  Domini - 

were  appropriate  actions  for  a 

%ency  and  were  not  enforcement 

requiring  Security  Council  approval.'* 

i  of  Cuba  the  Ministers  of  For- 

of  the  OAS  met  at  P\inta  del 

Uruguay,  in  January  1962,  and  recom- 

1  Iter  alia,  a  similar  suspension  of 

i,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  pres- 

of  Cuba  from  participation 

American  system.**    In  BCarch 

sought  Sectirity  Coimcll  adoption 

which  would  have  referred 

principal  question  to  the  In- 

Court  of  Justice:  '  "[C]an  the 

'enforcement  action'  in  article  53 

Nations  Charter  be  considered 

tb«   measures   provided   for   In 

of  the  United  Nations  Charter?"  " 


101  0-60.' 


of  State  PubUcatlon  No. 
-American  Kfforta  To  Relieve  In- 
Tenslons  in  the  Western  Heml- 
pp.  66-70. 
the  Rio  Pact  the  taking  of  these 
ras  obligatory  on  all  members  since 
k  finding  of  aggression.  Art.  6  pro- 
measures  "must  be  taken  in 
on."  In  situations  other  than 
agreed  measures  are  permissive, 
article  merely  provides  that  they 
taken." 
^curlty  Cbuncll  Off.  Rec.  15th  year, 
meetings,  Sept.  8-9,  1060  (S/PV. 


1  imlslan  representative  questioned 

^en  such  pacific  measures  could 

taken  by  the  OAS  against  a  non- 

tate.     While    agreeing   with   the 

of  the  Sectulty  Council  that 

of  the  Organization  of  American 

nonmilltary  measures  taken 

member  of  that  Organization  by 

Ing  members,  he  said:  "The  case 

been  different  had  It  been  a 


measures  taken  against  a  state 
meniber  of  that  regional  organization." 
Resell  tlons  II  and  vm  adopted  unani- 
mously ti  plenary  session  on  Jan.  31, 
1962.  at  t]  >e  8th  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  46  Department 
•f  State  B  Mmiin  279.  282  (1962) . 

^UJV.  (Jeneral  Assembly  Off.  Rec.  17th 
sup]  I.  No.  2  (A/6202).  Report  of  the 
Security  ( k>uncil  to  the  General  Assembly 
July  16.  IMl-July  16,  1962,  thmp.  6.  61-66. 
'Artldt  41  llste  measures  not  Involving 
the  use  a  armed  force  which  "may  include 
eompleto  (  r  partial  Interruption  of  economic 
relations  ma  of  raU,  sea.  ahr,  postal,  tele- 
graphic, n  dlo  and  other  means  of  conununi- 
eatlon.  anjl  the  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions." 


The  Cotincll  rejected  the  Cuban  resolution 
and  thus  again  held,  in  effect,  that  pacific 
measures  taken  by  a  regional  agency  against 
one  of  ItB  members  are  not  enforcement  ac- 
tions requiring  Security  Coimcll  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  has 
held  that  the  use  of  armed  force  by  the 
UJ^.  in  the  Suez  and  in  the  Congo  pursuant 
to  Oeneral  Assembly  recommendations  did 
not  constitute  enforcement  actions  because 
member  states  were  not  obligated  to  carry 
out  the  reconmiendatlons.*'  Under  the  Rio 
Pact  no  member  state  is  reqiiired  to  viae 
armed  force  without  ite  consent  even  though, 
as  noted  previously  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  matter,  other  measures 
decided  upon  may  be  binding  upon  mem- 
bers." 

There  Is  a  link  in  the  relatlonahlp  between 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly which  has  been  missing  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Security  Council  and 
a  regional  agency.  The  Uniting  for  Peace 
resolution"  of  the  United  Nations  permita 
the  Assembly  to  do  much  of  what  the  Coun- 
cil was  authorized  to  do  under  chapter  7  of 
the  charter.  Pursuant  to  that  resolution 
the  General  Assembly  has  reconunended  the 
use  of  armed  force  in  situations  such  as  the 
Suez  and  the  Congo.  A  similar  specific  basis 
for  regional  agency  use  of  armed  force  with- 
out Security  Council  authorization  does  not 
exist.  However,  the  Uniting  for  Peace  res- 
olution did  not  foreclose,  and  perhaps  even 
contemplated,  the  establishment  of  such  a 
basis.  In  part  D  of  the  resolution  there  was 
established  a  committee  to  study  and  report 
to  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly methods  "which  might  be  used  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  international  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  the  Pur- 
poses and  Principles  of  the  Charter,  taking 
account  of  collective  self-defense  and  re- 
gional arrangementa  (arte.  61  and  52  of  the 
charter) ." 

The  OAS  resolution  of  October  23.  1962, 
which  authorized  the  use  of  armed  force 
(without  prior  Security  Council  authoriza- 
tion and  merely  providing  for  a  report  to 
the  Security  Council  on  action  taken  as 
required  by  article  54)  can  be  compared  with 
the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution.  If  such  a 
resolution  by  a  regional  agency  is  valid  it 
would  follow  that  in  today's  world  a  regional 
agency  exlste  xmder  the  UJf.  Charter  as  an 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  for  all  peace- 
keeping purposes  within  ite  area  including 
the  use  of  armed  force  to  whatever  extent 
is  required  to  maintain  the  peace.  Such  a 
concept  appears  to  have  been  expressed  by 
the  Honorable  Abram  Chayes  in  his  address 
on  November  3,  1962.  previously  cited,  when 
he  said: 

"(E|vento  since  1945  have  demonstrated 
that  the  Security  Council,  like  our  own  elec- 
toral college,  was  not  a  viable  institution. 
The  veto  had  made  it  substantially  usele«  in 
keeping  the  peace. 

"The  withering  away  of  the  Seciuity  Coun- 
cil has  led  to  a  search  for  alternative  peace- 


**  "Certain  Expenses  of  the  United  Nations" 
(art.  17,  par.  2,  of  the  charter) ,  advisory  (pin- 
ion, July  20.  1962,  I.CJ.  Rep.  151.  The  major 
point  of  disagreement  between  the  majority 
of  the  Court  and  most  of  the  dissenting 
Judges  was  whether  use  of  armed  force  is  a 
valid  action  even  for  the  General  Assembly. 
The  majority  held  It  valid.  However,  the 
majority  opinion  also  supports  the  proposi- 
tion that  even  pacific  measures,  if  they  are 
coercive  (i.e..  if  member  states  are  obliged 
to  enforce  them,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  OAS  against  the  Do- 
minican Republic  (see  note  21.  supra)), 
would  be  enforcement  actions. 

"  Op.  dt.  supra,  note  22. 

"  UJ*.  General  Assembly  Off.  Rec.,  5th  sess., 
Bupp.  No.  20,  at  10  (A/1775),  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  Nov.  3.  1050. 


keeping  Institutions.  In  the  United  Nations 
Itself  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secre- 
tary General  have  filled  the  void.  Regional 
organisations  are  another  obvious  candi- 
date." *> 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  quarantine  was 
not  a  meas\ire  Involving  the  use  of  armed 
force,  then  It  was  clearly  not  enforcement 
action  under  previous  Security  Council  prac- 
tice and  was  appropriate  for  regional  ac- 
tion. The  question  then  becomes:  "Did  the 
quarantine  Involve  the  actual  use  of  armed 
force?" 

In  choosing  the  quarantine  the  United 
States  avoided  resort  to  an  immediate  use  of 
armed  force.  Force  was  present  at  all  times. 
Its  use  was  threatened  by  the  President  if 
it  should  become  necessary.^  But  the  need 
did  not  arise  and  force  was  never  physically 
applied. 

The  United  States  did  not  intend  a  hostile 
or  belligerent  act  but  merely  sought  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  problem.  The  quaran- 
tine was  specifically  designed  to  meet  a 
threat  short  of  war.  It  was  not  a  belligerent 
blockade.  It  was,  at  most,  a  limited  blockade 
"for  winning  without  killing."^  Its  very 
name,  "quarantine,"  was  chosen  to  impart  its 
nonbelligerent  character.  No  ships  or  ma- 
terials were  seized.  While  the  procedure 
of  visit  and  search  was  carried  out  on  board 
the  Soviet-chartered  Lebanese-fiag  freighter 
Marucla.  it  took  place  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  master  of  that  vessel.*=>  In  effect, 
the  entire  operation  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  partial  interruption  of  sea  conununi- 
cations  with  Cuba.  Both  article  41  of  the 
charter  and  article  8  of  the  Rio  Pact  author- 
ize the  italicized  measure  as  one  separate 
and  apart  from  the  use  of  armed  force." 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  above  reasoning  it 
can  be  concluded  that  the  quarantine  was 
not  an  enforcement  action  within  the 
meaning  of  article  63(1)  of  the  charter. 
Rather,  it  was  an  appropriate  measiire  for 
implementation  by  a  regional  agency  (OAS) 
in  the  settlement  of  a  local  dispute  in  accord- 
ance  with   article   52(2)    of   the   charter. 

THEOKT  or  COIXKCnVX   SELF-DEVENSE 

The  Diunbarton  Oaks  iMvposals  were  silent 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  self-defense. 
The  drafters  of  the  proposals  had  considered 
it  unnecessary  to  set  forth  that  right  ex- 
plicitly since  it  is  universally  regarded  as 
the  inherent  right  of  every  sovereign  nation. 
In  this  respect,  the  proposals  were  similar 
to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928  which 
contained  no  explicit  reservation  of  the 
right.  Explaining  ite  omission  in  a  letter 
to  our  Ambassador  in  France,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Kellogg,  said:  "That  right 
[of  self-defense]  is  inherent  in  every  sov- 
ereign state  and  is  implicit  in  every  treaty. 
Every  nation  is  free  at  all  times  and  regard- 
less of  treaty  provisions  to  defend  ite  ter- 
ritory from  attack  or  invasion  and  it  alone 
is  competent  to  decide  whether  circum- 
stances require  recourse  to  war  in  self-de- 
fense. If  it  has  a  good  case,  the  world 
will  i^plaud  and  not  condemn  ita  action."  * 

The  Latin  American  States  were  not  con- 
tent with  similar  assurances.  They  feared 
that  under  the  Yalta  formula  for  Security 
Council  voting.^*  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  a  regional  agency  to  take  action  except 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members 


"Op.  dt.  supra,  note  7,  at  p.  766. 

*■  Op.  dt.  supra,  note  4. 

"See  "Blockade:  For  Winning  Without 
Killing"  by  Capt.  (now  Rear  Adm.)  Robert 
D.  Powers,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  Aug.  1058,  p.  61. 

"  Department  of  Defense  News  Release  No. 
1746-62,  Oct.  26,  1062. 

"See  supra,  note  26. 

«  "Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States." 
1928,  vol.  I,  36-87. 

»  See  "Voting  In  the  UJV."  by  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  D.  Powers,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  supra,  p.  67. 
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of  the  Council  including  all  of  Ito  five  per- 
manent members.  Thus,  in  their  view  the 
veto  could  effectively  bar  regional  action  in 
self-defense.  In  an  effort  to  win  their  votes 
Senator  Vandenberg  drafted  compromise 
language  which  evolved  into  what  is  now 
article  51  of  the  charter."  That  article 
provides  that: 

"Nothing  In  the  present  charter  shaU  im- 
pair the  inherent  right  of  Individual  or  col- 
lective   self-defense    if    an    armed    attack 
occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, untU  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security.    Measures  taken 
by  members  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not  In  any 
way   affect    the   authority   and   responsibil- 
ity of  the  Security  Council  under  the  pres- 
ent charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action 
as  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
or  restore  international  peace  and  security  " 
The  article  can  be  interpreted  to  limit  the 
exercise  of   the  right  of  self-defense  to  a 
situation  In  which  there  has  been  an  armed 
attack,     since  the   adoption   of   the   char- 
ter, and  even  since  the  recent  Cuban  crisis 
some  authorities  have  contended  that  the 
words  should  be  given  that  interpretation  » 
■mere  are  possible  argumente  to  support 

possessed  the  atomic  bomb.  In  our  hands 
It  was  no  threat  to  world  peace.  In  fact 
Z1  ^^  *l'^  w'y  optimistic  at  the  time  that 
our  soon-to-be-proposed  Baruch  plan-  for 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  would  be 
adopted  by  the  nations  of  the  world     UndeJ 

ILi^*""®  '^°"'''  ^*^*  ^^"^  no  bomh-all 
atomic  energy  would  have  been  devotedw- 
clusively  to  peaceful  uses. 

Also,  in  1945.  a  significant,  surprise  con- 
ventional military  attack  was  unlikely  iSS- 
aratlons  for  any  such  attack  would  be  known 

tlon  with,  and  a  request  for  action  by  the 
^^Ity  council.  Lesser  conveSonai  at! 
i^t  .l^^li^^."  border-type  incursions.  wo"d 
«cti^rt^  irreparable  injury  and  could  be 
rectified  by  appropriate  Security  Council  ac- 
tion to  restore  the  peace      The  beii..f  th-* 

Security  Council  was  nowhere  more  optlmls- 
tlcally      voiced      than      by     VS      snokM 
men  themselves.     For  examnl*    th-  n^5 

fere^cf  •  ?«  K*f  "^"^  ^  ^^  ^°  Francisco  Con- 
Comm?;*^  ^^  statement  before  the  Senate 
StSi^  °^  f^"'«"  Relations  advocating 
ratification  of  the  charter,  said:  "I  believe 
the  five  major  nations  proved  at  San  mn! 

2^h  ^H  ^°'-V'=^^^""y  ^'^d  m  unity  wl£ 
5"'tSrch^r"^l"  "^«  ^°*^  ^''"o-  «- 

laSrin"'/",  *"*■'•  ^  y**^'  »nd  21  vetoes 
«5^eil  ",.?^i'**^i  secretary  of  State  T 
rh!^    u\   '^'**®  original  Intentions  which  we 

i?^  Vr^aS?is^''^»^^*"  "^^  ^ri^we« 
in  S^  m^*^*^  ***°"*  "«*°«  "»«  ▼eto  only 
tan^s-^?d  Sen*  *?**  toportant  circuml 
due?^  JL?*,?  °°^y  sparingly  and  with 
havA^^^  **^®  purposes  of  the  charter- 
nave  not  been  fulfilled."  *i  ^^ 

m^^J"  *w®  *'°"'"**  of  the  fioor  debate  dur- 
Leni^^™*^'"  ^^^"^  concerning  the  ^vlntTot 
Senate  consent  to  ratlficatlJn  of  tie  R?o 
Pact.    Senator    Vandenberg   stated:    ""TJhJ 
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"See  supra,  note  9. 
7oJ^^.?t!!"*°*    °^    «***•    Publication    No. 
R59°?l"r°     °"  I>»*armament."  vol.  ?. 

or"the^-,JS-  M-  ^i  ^°«  •  2<»  «««•.  Review 
mente  5^^^        '  °'^  CollecUon  of  Docu- 

(ImV*   Sf;?."*'^*'"*    °'    «***•    Bulletin    684 
w^eiary  of  State  for  PoUUoal  Affairs. 


original  unilateral  authority  of  the  United 
States  Stands-  where  it  always  stood.  Even 
under  the  language  of  section  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  we  simpfy  income 
responsible  to  the  United  NatiSS  m  the 
result  Of  our  obligation  to  it  for  what  we 
do  m  the  exercise  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine- 
and  wherever  the  Security  Council  takes  add 
quate  control  of  a  situation  into  which  we 
^f/h.  t7*  injected  ourselves,  then  the  final 
not  wT^'u?^  ^'"^  "^^  ^^^^  N*"°^  ««<* 
ty.'^^^P  Congress,  faced  with  a  1962-type 

l^r^^V^^  ''^*°*^)'  '°"°^»  Senator  Vanden- 
1^.!  ,'i^*'2.™^*"°°-  On  October  3.  1962 
m.nl<i  .^,  ^^V'  ^"^  ^"^^  States  "is  deter- 
^l/o  .     ^°  prevent  by  whatever  means 

M^r,u??'   *°'=^'l»ng   the  use   of  arms,   thJ 

JJnm.'"^°l''^*  ""^K^^  ^  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending by  force  or  the  threat  of  force    ite 

offh',f  :'  °f  ^"^'^"^ive  activities  Jo  r/pil 
of  this  hemisphere."  ** 

slb^ Vr'J,«^'"i  ""^^  ''^^"^^  envisages  pos- 
Jh^^f  J^f*  ?'  *™^  '°'"«'  *n  sltuauons 
th^T  ,**',*"^  ^"^^  **<*ck.  Under  any 
wo^/  h°/  i^**.ti."^'  *"**  unilateral  action 
would  be  Justifiable  only  as  defensive 

nrl^^  President,  too.  in  his  addresses,  press 
conferences,  and  actions  relating  toU^e^ 
ban  crisis,  adopted  a  simUar  view  At  his 
press  conference  on  September  13  1962  he 
resisted   heavy  domestic  prSuiS'  tot  h^ 

S  tS/""***^  InterventionTciba  Zfl 
ing  that  it  was  not  then  either  required  or 
Justified.  "But,"  he  said,  "let  me  makJIhS 
Clear  once  again:  if  at  any  time  5ie  Com- 
"^'  ^""dup  in  Cuba  were  to  TndSSr 

then  this  country  will  do  whatever 

srt^ri^Tiri^.p.^°*-*  '^  °-  --^ '^  -^ 

22^19^  ''fhi°"i?*':^*°"  '^'^'^  °°  October 
«wi*;      :.*^*  President  noted  "this  secret 

Te^^lJ^^l  ***'*?«'•   *^«  President   dl- 
et^W  whi.^^^  °'  *^°  additional  steps 
each  of  which  was  consistent  with  the  e«.r 
?^  of  the  right  of  self-defenw     i£*ik5 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  tlw>  oa^  ^t^ 

r7d^?ir^'t5\rrSItSro?wh^r£-S; 

tag  of  the  Security  Council  of  toe  UnlSl 

J^  1  :i°'"^**  P****"  ^^*^le  "  provides 
that  members  exercising  the  right  of  se  ~ 
defense  shall  Immediately  report  their  ac- 
«on.  to  the  Security  CouncU^  iSy  m^y 
^nttnue   such   actions   untU   the   bL^I 

^^Li^  r^*  ^"*^  Vandenberg^ 
wht^  "^equate  control  of  a  situation"  Into 
S^i?c^'  """'  "^'^  unilaterally  injected 

t/y^  /^"^**y  Council  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tob«MMr.  Zorln,  of  the  U.S5JI.)  a  letter  « 
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S,P  i^i.  T"  attached  a  draft  resolution." 
SSn  n  it'  ^  P*'-"^*^*  to  the  present  discus- 
sion in  two  respecto.  First.  It  served  notice  of 

ilf^Z  r"r  '^'^f'  ^'^^^^tod  by  the 
United  States  In  order  to  give  effect  to  prior 
OAS  determinations:  »  <«  pnor 

u^^J'*^^""  ^  ^''^  *''*'=*  to  the  determlna- 
snh.5  *w1  ^°^*'^*»  °'  "^«  Western  Hea^- 
sphere  which  they  have  recently  reafllnn«l 
to  safeguard  and  defend  the  peace  andS- 
curlty  Of  the  region  against  eitemaf^ntS- 
&^.?  '''"^  aggression,  the  Unlted^teS^is 
Initiating  a  strict  quarantine  of  Cuba^^ 
mf??;*f "  I"  "  "^'erred  to  the  need  for  "im- 
mediate" Security  Council  acUon,  propoSi 
'the  prompt  and  effective  discharge"  of^e 
Councii-8  responsibility,  and  BuSmuLaHs 
draft  resolution  under  which.  If  adopted  the 
Council  Iteelf  would  take  actl^.  igSto  "thte 
was  consistent  with  article  51  "»*™'  ^'^^ 
When  the  Security  CouncUmet  In  emer- 

Sr^hL^f  °°«f'  *  P-"-  °°  October  23. Tez 
Ambassador  Stevenson  said  that  "the  Presl 
dent  announced  the  Initiation  of  a  S?rt 
quarantine  on  all  offensive  military  iea^S 
under  shipment  to  Cuba  •  •  -iScrSrfn 
the  view  of  my  Government,  the^m  d^ 
ve lopmente  In  Cuba-the  Im^rtati^of  S^ 
cold  war  into  the  heart  of  toe  Amerlcas- 
s'nherl'Tn  "^'T  *°  ^^^  P««=«  Of  toll  h^ 
worS-^  '    ^'''^'^'    *°    *^«    P*~^«    °'   the 

rpJS^f**?**l7  '^^  concluding  hU  lengthy 
IT^^\  Ambassador  Stevenson  stated  that 

adon?l^^\***t°  »^°"°«»  Of  the  resolution 
adopted  that  afternoon  by  the  OAS.  Up  to 
the  point  Of  that  resolution  the  quarantine 
though  not  yet  in  effect,  had  been  unlLterJ 
ally  undertaken  by  the  United  States.  From 
that  moment  on  it  was  an  action  authorized 
by  all  members  of  the  Rio  Pact  and  actively 
participated  In  by  some.  »*c«veiy 

At  7:06  pjn.  the  same  evening  the  Presi- 
dent formaUy  proclaimed  the  "interdiction 
or  delivery  of  offensive  weapons  to  Cuba  "  «> 
The  proclamation  read,  in  part:  "Now,  there- 
ST;J'  i^^°  F--  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  acting  •  •  •  to 
defend  the  security  of  toe  United  States  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  toe  forces  under 'my 
command  are  ordered  •  •  •  to  Interdict 
the  delivery  of  offensive  weapons  and 
associated  materiel  to  Cuba." 

When  toe  President  announced  the  lifting 
of  toe  quarantine  at  his  press  conference  on 
November  20,  1962.  he  made  clear  toat  the 
defense  of  our  security  required  continued 
U.S.  surveUlance  of  Cuba.«  He  said-  "fllf 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  to  continue  to  be 
protected  against  offensive  weapons,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  no  choice  but  to  pursue  Ite  own 
means  of  checking  on  military  acUvltles  In 
wuoa. 

Furthermore,  in  response  to  a  question 
frona  a  member  of  the  press,  he  clearly  indi- 
cated  toat  our  exercise  of  toe  right  of  self- 
defense  had  been,  and  should  continue  to  be 
m  accordance  with  existing  treaties,  but  that 
It  exists  separate  from  and  uiuestrtcted  bv 
such  treaties:  ' 

"The  United  States  has  toe  means  as  a  sov- 
ereign power  to  defend  Itself.  And  of  course 
exercises  that  power;  has  in  toe 'past;  and 
would  in  toe  f  ut\ue. 


"Op.  cit.  sui»a,  note  87.  11134 
letTnT9'?'*'  ■*•  *■'  ^P'^toient  of  State  Bui- 
lettn^?**'  "**  "  Department  of  State  Bul- 

•  Op,  cit.  supra,  note  3. 

A'TiZ^.'J**^'^^  OouncU  Document  S/5181, 
47  Department  of  State  Bulletin  724. 


-t.,*!^''''  ®®<^urlty  Council  Document  S/5182 
47  Department  of  State  Bulletin  724. 

*•  A  reaffirmation  such  as  toat  alluded  to  In 
the  quoted  excerpt  was  contained  in  the  final 
communique  Issued  at  toe  conclusion  of  an 
informal  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  toe  American  Republics,  at  Washins- 
ton.  DC.  Oct.  2-3,  1962.  For  text  see  47 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  688  (1962) 
,  Z^J^-  Security  CouncU  verbatim  record  of 
i,022d  meeting  of  Security  CouncU.  Oct  23 
1962  S/PV.  1022.  • 

•*  Op.  cit.  supra,  note  4. 

"For   text,  see   transcript  of  President's 
1967 p*!a6 *"''**'  ^•**^^«ton  Poet.  Nor.  21, 
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Council  verbatim  record  of 
of  Security  Council.  Oct.  24, 
1834. 

Council  verbatim  record  of 
of  Security  Council.  Oct.  35, 
1035,30-40. 
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warrant  action  on  the  scale  so  far  taken, 
prior  to  a  reference  to  this  Council."**  In 
fact,  when  he  made  that  assertion  on  the 
morning  of  October  34.  the  quarantine  was 
just  becoming  effective:  yet  the  problem  had 
been  presented  to  the  Council  over  36  hours 
before.  Of  controlling  slgnlflcance,  however, 
is  that  the  American  action  drew  wide  sup- 
port from  the  world  community.  The  dis- 
covery and  public  disclosure  of  the  deliber- 
ately deceitful  conduct  of  the  U.SJSJI. 
coupled  with  clear  photographic  evidence  dis- 
closing the  rapid  and  secret  construction  of 
sites  which  would  place  nuclear  missiles  on 
launchers  only  4  minutes  away  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  resulted  In  a  threat  to  the  peace. 
There  was  a  clear  consensus  that  such  a 
threat,  discovered  in  near-operational  status, 
did  not  permit  prior  consultation  with  the 
Security  Coxincil  and  Justified  the  action 
taken  to  counter  it.  Further,  there  was 
widespread  agreement  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  OAS  of 
October  23,°*  recommending  that  measures 
be  taken,  if  necessary,  which  would  have 
involve  1  a  far  greater  use  of  armed  force 
than  that  which  was  employed  in  enforcing 
the  quarantine.  The  Organ  of  Consultation 
recommended.  In  part,  the  use  of  armed 
force  "to  prevent  the  missiles  In  Cuba  with 
offensive  capability  from  ever  becoming  an 
active  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent."  This  language  clearly  con- 
doned not  only  the  measured  response  of  the 
quarantine,  but  also  the  actual  elimination 
of  the  missiles  in  Cuba  by  the  physical  em- 
ployment of  armed  force  if  this  should  be 
necessary  to  preclude  their  use. 

It  is  submitted  that  a  realistic  test  for  the 
legitimacy  of  an  action  of  Individual  and 
collective  self-defense  under  article  51  of 
the  U JT.  Charter  has  evolved  from  the  Carib- 
bean crlBis.  It  is  a  test  which  was  con- 
sidered necessary  as  long  ago  as  1946,  only 
a  year  after  th«  charter  had  been  adopted. 
Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  argxiing  that  the  veto 
power  should  not  be  allowed  to  protect  those 
who,  having  agreed,  might  thereafter  violate 
their  agre«nent  not  to  develop  or  use  atomic 
energy  for  destructive  purposes,  had  ob- 
served: "The  bomb  does  not  wait  upon  de- 
bate. To  delay  may  be  to  die.  The  time 
between  violation  and  preventive  action  or 
ptmishment  would  be  all  too  short  for  ex- 
tended discussion  as  to  the  course  to  be 
followed."  " 

A  UB.  monorandum  of  July  1946  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  had  stated: 

"An  armed  attack  is  now  something  en- 
tirely different  from  what  it  was  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  at<»nlc  weapons.  It  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  both  impKu-tant  and 
appropriate  under  present  conditions  that 
the  treaty  define  armed  attack  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  atomic  weapons  and  include 
in  the  definition  not  simply  the  actual 
dropping  of  an  atomic  bomb,  but  also  cer- 
tain steps  in  themselves  preliminary  to  such 
action."'* 

More  recently.  Prof.  Julius  Stone  posed  the 
following  question: 

"(SJuppoee  military  intelligence  at  the 
Pentagon  received  indisputable  evidence  that 
a  hostile  state  was  poised  to  launch  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  at  a  fixed  aero 
hour  only  34  hours  ahead,  against  New  York. 
Boston,  and  Washington,  would  it  be  an 
aggressor  under  the  charter  if  it  refused  to 
wait  until  those  cities  had  received  the  mis- 
siles before  It  reacted  by  the  use  of  force? 
We  assume,  of  coiuse,  that  it  should  ex- 
haxist  its  means  of  defense,  and  all  means 


■■  Op.  clt.  supra,  note  62,  at  51. 

■•  OAS  reacdutlon  of  Oct.  23,  1963.  For  text, 
see  47  Department  of  State  Bulletin  733 
(1963). 

•T  New  Tork  Times,  June  15, 1946.  p.  4,  col.  6. 

••Department  of  State  Publloation  No. 
3703,  "International  Control  of  Atomic  en- 
ergy. Growth  of  Policy,"  p.  164. 


of  aborting  the  attack  by  ncmvlolent  means; 
but  at  a  pinch,  if  theee  cannot  give  it  assur- 
ance. Is  it  bound  by  law  to  wait  for  its  own 
destrucUon?"** 

And  In  a  footnote,  he  suggested  the  an- 
swer: 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  assert  •  •  •  that  no 
threat  or  danger  can  possibly  ground  legiti- 
mate self-defense  until  actual  aggression  oc- 
cxin,  because  preventive  war  cazuiot  be  leglti- 
nuite.  But  under  modern  conditions  we  may 
yet  have  to  distinguish  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  anticipatory  self-defense."  •» 

In  much  the  same  vein.  President  Kennedy, 
in  his  radio-television  address  on  October  22, 
said: 

"We  no  longer  live  In  a  world  where  only 
the  actual  firing  of  weapons  represents  a 
sufllcient  challenge  to  a  nation's  security  to 
constitute  maximum  peril.  Nuclear  weapons 
are  so  destructive  and  ballistic  missiles  are 
so  swift  that  any  substantially  increased 
possibility  of  their  use  or  any  sudden  change 
In  their  deplo3rment  may  well  be  regarded  as 
a  definite  threat  to  peace."  "^ 

In  these  words  the  President  made  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  missile  threat  which 
existed  In  Cuba  from  that  which  had  existed 
for  some  time  from  within  the  territory  of 
the  U.SJSJI.  He  went  ahead  to  point  out 
tiiat  prior  to  the  establishment  of  nuclear 
missiles  in  Cuba,  there  had  existed  a  pre- 
carious status  quo  which  insured  that  the 
weapons  would  not  be  used  by  either  side 
in  the  absence  of  some  vital  challenge.  In 
effect,  this  meant  that  neither  side  suspected 
the  other  of  harboring  the  Intention  to  ac- 
tually use  the  missiles  without  provocation. 
In  Professor  Stone's  hypothetical  question, 
the  provocation  consisted  of  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  a  U.S.SJI.  Intent  to  launch.  In  the 
Cuban  situation  the  sudden  clandestine  de- 
cision to  plant  strategic  missiles  outalde  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  secret,  swift,  and 
extraordinary  buildup  ot  those  missiles  in 
Cuba,  were  indicative  of  an  ominous  change 
in  Soviet  Intent.  They  had  never  tnisted 
such  missiles  even  in  the  territories  of  their 
more  rtiiia>le  satellites.  Tet  here  they  were 
placing  them  within  the  reach  of  one  of  their 
most  notoriously  unstable  puppets — a  man 
well  known  to  bear  a  strong  personal  an- 
Upatfay  for  the  United  Stetes. 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence,  and  the 
President's  considered  decision  that  it  posed 
a  sertous  threat  to  ovu-  seciu-lty,  some  i>er8ons 
have  failed  to  gra^  the  underlying  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  appcurntly  have  adopted 
the  line  of  reasoning  that  the  Soviet  missiles 
oould  have  been  intended  merely  as  a  defen- 
aive  deterrent  to  a  UB.  invasion  of  Cuba. 
Theee  individuals  draw  a  complete  analogy 
between  those  missiles  and  the  Juplters 
which  were  in  Turkey  to  deter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion there.  The  analogy  is  far  from  complete 
and  is  very  one-sided.  The  UB.  Dewllne 
warning  system  will  provide  adequate  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  launching  of  missiles 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  ground  alert  nuclear  retalia- 
tory forces  to  be  airborne  before  the  missiles 
Impact  In  the  United  Stetes.  With  the 
capability  of  launching  missiles  from  Cuba, 
the  Soviete  would  be  able  to  by-pass  the 
Dewllne.  Such  a  Soviet  ci^Mbllity  would 
have  greatly  Imbalanced  the  precarious 
status  quo  which  both  sides  had  carefully 
maintained  for  several  years. 

In  such  circumstances  no  nation  can  be 
held  to  an  Interpretation  of  article  51  which 
would  reqiUre  that  It  refrain  from  acting 
until  the  missiles  had  landed  on  target. 
When,  in  1938.  Secretary  Kellogg  critieiaed 
the  effort  to  define  self-defense  in  the  pact 
which  bore  his  name,  he  said  that  "it  is  far 
too  easy  for  the  luiscrupulous  to  mold  events 


••  Stone.  J.,  "Aggression  and  World  Order," 
9»-100  (1958) . 
••  Id.,  at  100. 
«>  Op.  clt.  supra,  not*  S,  4. 
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to  accord  with  an  agreed  definition."  »^  How 
simple  it  would  have  been  for  the  Soviete 
(and  how  fatal  for  \ib)  to  have  been  able  to 
hide  behind  a  literal  interpretation  of  article 
51  while  establishing  the  capability  in  Cuba 
of  subduing  us  in  a  single  surprise  attack. 

However,  no  definition  can  infringe  upon 
a  natural  and  Inalienable  right.  Article  51 
does  not  do  so.  The  right  of  self-defense  Is 
o.ne  which  has  not  been  yielded  by  any  of  the 
members  who  have  signed  the  U.N.  charter. 
Mr.  Warren  Austin  expressed  this  very  clearly 
In  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty:  "In  my  mind  article  61  does  not 
grant  a  power.  It  merely  prohibite  anything 
contained  in  the  charter  cutting  across  an 
existing  power.  This  existing  power  is  not 
dependent  on  the  charter,  it  U  dependent 
upon  international  law  and  the  customs  of 
people,  and  that  Is  the  Inherent  right  of  self- 
defense."" 

Today,  the  right  of  self-defense  exlste  in^ 
a  modernized  version  which  is  in  all  respecte 
in  consonance  with  the  advances  of  tech- 
nology and  science.    When  the  threat  is  one 
involving  the  possible  use  of  modern  nu- 
clear-armed mlssUes.  the  test  of  an  action 
taken  in  defense  against  that  threat  is    as 
Prof.  Myres  McDougal  has  described  it,  "that 
most  comprehensive  and  fundamental  test 
of  aU  law,  reasonableness  in  particular  con- 
text.""   If.   when   viewed   in  ite  true   per- 
spective and  after  the  tensions  and  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment  have  eased,  the  action 
is  regarded  by  the  consensus  of  the  world's 
nations  to  have  been  Justified,  then  it  has 
qualified    as    a    legitimate    action    of    self- 
defense  under  article  6 1 .     Justification  would 
consist  of  general  agreement  that  the  ini- 
tially assumed  threat  did  in  fact,  exist   and 
that  the  action  taken  was  proportionate  to 
the  threat. 

Even  though  the  U.S.  action  countered  a 
mere  threat  of  missile  aggression,  it  Is  clear 
from  other  events  that  it  passed  the  test 
stated  above  with  flying  colors.  One  need 
but  compare  the  world's  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  repression  of  Hungary,  India's  cap- 
^K?  ?'  .°°*'  China's  rape  of^Tlbet,  and 
Chinas  invasion  of  India.  In  the  Carib- 
bean, we  had  a  good  case,  and  the  respon- 
SppfaudS!'^  °'  '''"  non-Communist  world 
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RESOLUTION  OP  GREETING 
Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  resolution  from 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  RepubUc 
01  Costa  Rica. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
Jj^J^jequest  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection 

c:r5l  ^^SP-  ^^-  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Speaker  McCormack.  several  of  our  col- 
PnSf^  ^ii?  f""^  members  of  the  House 
fhJ^^!?,,'^*^*^"  Committee,  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  with  four  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congrress  of  Costa 

Si^S^^^'K^^^^^^  P^'"^'  president  of 
the  National  Legislative  Assembly;  Dep- 
"Jy  Alberto  P.  Canas,  leader  of  the  ma- 
p«H      ^I^^^'    Deputy    Prancisco   Ruiz 

of  fhf  o  °^1,'?°^*'"^  '^""o^'  a  member 
or  the  Republican  Party. 

r^^J^,  ^^^  *^°"^^  °^  o"r  meeting,  the 
Costa   Rican   legislators   presented    the 

2  Op-  clt.  supra,  note  35. 

rP/u*^'*-  ^"Pra.  note  16,  at  117. 
PubJ^o'^^^H^*^'^  ■  "^"^  ^""^  Minimum  World 
nat^oL?o  "•■  7^*  ^^'  Regulation  of  Inter- 
national Coercion."  p.  218  (1961). 


following  resolution  extending  the  cor- 
dial greetings  of  the  deputies  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  Costa  Rica,  in  the 
name  of  the  Costa  Rican  people,  to  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States : 

Resolution  515 

The  LegUlative  Assembly  of  the  RepubUc 
Of  Costa  Rica  considering.  That  the  union 
and  solidarity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
l^^"?.^^"""*^  ^°'"  bringing  about  a  co- 
ordinated effort  by  all  the  American  nations 
tor  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  funda- 
mental needs  for  work,  land,  housing,  health 
and  education,  thus  obtaining  greater  social 
^here^        *"  *^®  inhabitante  of  the  hemi- 

Considerlng.  That,  in  order  to  achieve  the 

nw  °i.*?^  "°"^^"'*y  °'  *b«  American  pS! 
pies    It  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  cul- 

«J!f*  ^^'^'^  political  ties  and  bonds  of  friend- 
-ship  between  them; 

n»^^,''^''*/rlr^'  "^^^  **^<'  Government  and 
?nnK  °^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^«  °'  America  have 
rt?fM^^**^  manifested  friendship  and  cor- 
diality toward  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  and 
that,  at  an  early  date.  Deputy  Rafael  Paris 

Rute.  and  Deputy  Jos6  Joaquin  Munoz  will 
Tnv,.  I'i'"  ^®**  country,  accepting  the  kind 
in\itatlon  of  your  Government; 

i^^k"^'^!''*"^'  ""^^^  ""<=*»  goodlwlU  visite  are 

n  the  interest  of  the  two  countries  and  that 

it  is  desirable  for  the  legislative  branch  of 

Sr  tH°''^°°'i''*  °^  ^°^**  »lc*  to  "8e  them 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  highest  Ideals  of  the 
people  whom  it  represents;  Hereby 

thfT^L'Jff' J°  *?°^"  ^^"^  representation  of 
nA.^^  if  V''*  Assembly  of  Coeta  Rica  on 
SafiL^i^^'f'J*^"'*'  ^P"ty  Alberto  P. 
?ni  t'  ^P"ty  Francisco  Ruiz,  and  Deputy 
Jos6  Joaquin  Muiioz  in  order  that  they  may 
represent  It  before  the  House  of  ReprcMnta- 

n  Jr^  '^"  "''^""'^  ^^^*««  °'  AmeriSt  f?r  the 
^yi^^°^  conveying  the  cordial  greetings 
°I  *i?%°«P""««  °'  tbe  Legislative  Assemb^ 
of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  name  of  the  Coetl 
Rican  people,  to  the  great  American  people, 
who  have  the  same  aspirations  for  a  better 

puWlsh'S.'^"™'^'""*'  '^*'''*"   "^^  *^'«  "^ 

«.mwt°  *=  *^f  ^^'  °'  ^^«  Legislative  As- 
sembly. San  Jos6.  the  ninth  of  July,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-three. 

T.  Qunt6s  C. 
Vice  President. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  proclamation  is  as  follows: 
Captiv.  Nations  Wxnc,  1963— A  Pboclama- 

TION     BT     THE     PRESmXNT     Or     THB     UNrrXD 
STATES    OF    AMxaiCA 

T  ^,!f®^  ^^  *  J°^'^*  resolution  approved 
"J?;  "/  i!^®  ^"^  ^***-  212)  the  CongSS,  JS 
?h.  ?r^n*S?  «<l"««t^  ti»e  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  designating  the  third  week 
in  July  1959  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 
to  tesue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  un- 
til such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence 
sha  1  have  been  achieved  for  all  thrcaptive 
nations  of  the  world;  and  "»P"ve 

dignity  remains  a  universal  aspiration;  and 

riJ??«f^?    ^"1"?   "^"ires    the    elemental 
right  of  free  choice;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  an  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  national  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom - 

Now,  therefore,  I.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  Amertca,  do 

?r?alo  ^^i?°*^  *^*  ^^^  beginning  July 
14.  1963,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  aU  people  for  national  in- 
dependence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
btates  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fifth 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  Amertca 
tbe  one  himdred  and  eighty-eighth 

By  the  President: 

John  P.  Kennxdt. 

[^"LJ  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MONAGAN]  is  recognized  for 
2  hours. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  pause  to  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
this  observance  should  come  in  the 
month  of  July  when  we  celebrate  two 
great  milestones  in  the  history  of  free- 
dom—Independence Day  and  Bastille 
Day. 

President  Kennedy  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation setting  aside  the  week  of 
July  14  as  a  time  to  consider  anew  the 
fate  of  our  feUow  men  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  we,  in  Congress,  have  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  during  this  week  to 
consider  the  tragic  plight  of  the  citizens 
of  these  countries  which  have  fallen  un- 
der tile  control  of  the  international 
Communist  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  the  proclamation 
of  President  Kennedy. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  himself  has  recentiy  given 
a  special  focus  to  our  observance  Not 
only  Americans,  but  lovers  of  freedom 
everywhere,  including  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  must  have  thrilled  to  hear 
the  brave  and  encouraging  words  which 
were  spoken  during  his  recent  trip  by 
the  President  in  Berlin  and  in  Dublin 
In  Berlin,  President  Kennedy  viewed  the 
wall  itself  and  emphasized  the  restric- 
tion of  freedom  and  the  deprivation  of 
personal  rights  which  the  waU  graphi- 
cally incorporates. 

In  stirring  words,  he  pointed  out  the 
physical  evidence  in  Berlin  of  the  insu- 
perable difficulties  of  those  who  seek  to 
do  business  with  the  Communists  He 
praised  the  people  of  Berlin  for  their  re- 
sistance to  Communist  aggression  and 
emphasized  his  beUef  that  Germany 
would  one  day  be  united  and  free 

In  Dublin,  before  the  Dail,  the  Presi- 
dent again  spoke  of  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination of  nations  and  pointed  out 
that  the  people  of  Berlin  might  well  re- 
member the  perseverance  of  the  Irish 
and  their  hardihood  under  years  of  op- 
pression. The  President's  words  are  so 
eloquent  that  I  quote  them  here: 

Por  knowing  the  meaning  of  foreign  dom- 
ination, Ireland  is  the  example  and  inspira- 
tion to  those  enduring  endless  years  of  op- 
pression. It  was  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
the  nation  played  a  leading  role  in  censiulng 
the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, for  how  many  times  waa  Ireland's  quest 
for  freedom  suppressed,  only  to  have  that 
quest  renewed  by  the  succeeding  generation. 


1«71« 
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waS^t  beyond  that  wmll  I  saw 
In  Berlin  must  not  despair  of 
Let  them  remember  the  oon- 
falth.  the  endaranoe.  and  the 
of  the  Irish,  and  let  them  re- 
I  X  toMid  sung  by  your  sons  and 
'esterday  In  Wexford.  Um  words — 


"The  boys  <)f  Wexford,  who  fought  with  heart 

and 
To  buist 

f^PBC 


in  twain  the  %%\\Hig  chain  and 
our  native  land." 


The  Pn  sklent  went  on  to  say  that  the 


oentnl  In  iie  was  "between  thoee  who  be- 
lieve In  Mlf-detennlnatlon  and  those  In 
the  East  i  rho  would  impose  upon  others 
the  harsli  and  repressiye  Communist 
system." 

The  Pri  sident's  moving  and  eloquent 
words  ha^  e  given  great  encouragement 
to  those  0  \  us  who  forward  the  caiise  of 
the  captiv ;  nations  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  our  own  Government  will  follow 
with  acts  the  broad  and  encouraging 
statement  I  which  the  President  has 
made. 

It  is  more  difBcult  today  than  for- 
merly to  nipport  the  cause  of  the  cap- 
tive naticDs.  When  Stalinist  tyranny 
was  Impoi  ing  its  crushing  grip  and  free 
and  hlstoi  ic  countries  were  being  placed 
under  the  heel  of  the  dictator,  or  when 
revolution  iry  movements  were  promptly 
suppresset  with  tanks  and  guns  and 
overwhds  ing  armed  force,  it  was  easy 
to  rally  sipport  in  the  country,  in  the 
govemme  it  and  in  the  press. 

Today,  the  same  situation  does  not 
hold  true.  First  of  all.  the  brutal  Stalin 
cruelty  h  is  given  way  to  the  Khru- 
shchev re  axation  and  in  countries  such 
as  Poland  and  Hungary.  De-Staliniza- 
tion  Is  th  t  order  of  the  day.  Secondly, 
time  has  i  assed  since  the  oppression  was 
fresh  and  in  our  secure  and  comfortable 
lives,  the  very  existence  of  the  police 
state  is  diiBcuIt  to  believe.  Therefore, 
the  urges  sy  of  our  public  response  has 
dlminishel  with  the  passing  of  the 
jears. 

I  dM>ul<l  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  leed  for  active  supporters  of 
ttie  people  of  the  cig^tive  nations  is  a 
continuini  r  and  vital  one.  It  is  Just  as 
much  so  today  as  it  was  in  the  past. 
While  it  s  true  that  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  reedom  in  some  of  these  coun- 
tries. Witt  more  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion and  ]  Iberty  of  movement,  neverthe- 
less, the  f  ict  remains  that  these  historic 
countries  are  as  far  removed  from  the 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion and  enjoyed  by  us  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  da^  from  night. 

In  Tola  id,  the  church  is  harassed  and 
freedom  <  f  religious  worship  is  impeded 
while  Oovemment  policy  is  oriented  to 
inqiAmtio  i  from  Moscow. 

In  Hun  laxy,  many  political  prisoners 
are  still  cept  in  Jail,  free  practice  of 
religion  it  restricted  and  two  rings  of 
Soviet  tro  }ps  stand  as  a  constant  threat 
to  any  w  lo  might  think  of  separation 
from  th(  CommimiBt  bloc  or  revolt 
against  tl  e  Communist-imposed  regime. 

Of  oou]  se,  we  welccnne  the  news  that 
condition  \  are  less  harsh  for  the  people 
in  some  of  these  countries  than  they 
were  in  p  revious  years,  but  we  must  not 
let  the  In  irovement  blind  us  to  the  long 
distance    ^hich  must  still  be  traversed 


before  the  people  of  these  countries 
reach  their  goals  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

Only  recently,  we  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  that  historic  document, 
our  Founding  Fathers  proclaimed  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  liberty,  and  the 
rights  of  nations  to  decide  their  own 
forttmes.  If  these  principles  are  valid, 
and  we  believe  they  are,  they  must  be 
universal  in  application.  They  must 
apply  to  Warsaw  as  well  as  to  New  York 
and  to  Hungary  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Surely,  we  sacrifice  something  of  our 
own  principles  if  we  shirk  the  duty  of 
insisting  that  they  be  applied  in  the  face 
of  tsrranny  and  oppression,  regardless  of 
the  source.  The  tsrranny  of  Khrushchev 
is  no  different  from  that  of  George  m, 
and  we  should  be  as  eager  to  oppose  it 
as  were  Kosciusko,  Lafayette  and  Von 
Steuben. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  always  been 
happy  about  the  course  which  our  Gov- 
enunent  has  taken  in  reference  to  the 
captive  liatlons.  While  many  of  the  of- 
ficial declarations  of  our  Government 
have  been  irreproachable,  some  of  the 
actions  of  our  representatives  have  been 
difficult  to  Justify. 

I  was  happy,  for  example,  when  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  captive  nations, 
held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  last  year, 
Secretary  Tyler  stated  the  U.S.  position 
as  being  opposed  to  any  acceptance  of 
the  status  quo  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
as  holding  out  sympathy  and  support 
to  the  people  of  these  captured  countries. 
Secretary  Tyler  also  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  speaking  out  against  Soviet 
imperialism  and  Soviet  oppression. 

At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  these  en- 
couraging declarations,  we  find  puzzling 
and  contrary  actions  on  the  part  of  our 
Government. 

First  of  all,  we  have  had  the  gradual 
submission  of  our  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations  to  those  who  wanted  to 
sweep  the  whole  matter  of  the  Hungar- 
ian resolution  under  the  nig.  Surely, 
oppression  and  tyranny  and  the  pres- 
ence of  alien  troops  are  as  reprehensible 
today  as  they  were  in  1956  and  our  Na- 
tion should  be  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  condemn  conditions  in  Hungary. 
Even  if  it  meant  a  contrary  majority  vote 
in  the  U.N..  I  submit  that  we  should  have 
held  out  to  the  last,  and  even  submitted 
to  defeat,  rather  than  let  tills  blatant 
example  of  Soviet  imperialism  go  un- 
challenged. 

A  second  inconsistent  phenomenon 
has  been  our  willingness  to  condemn  im- 
perialism in  other  sections  of  the  world 
even  though  those  under  attack  may  be 
our  staunch  friends  in  Joint  defense 
enterprises,  while  refusing  to  criticize 
the  imperialism  of  the  type  practiced 
against  the  captive  nations. 

Today,  there  is  a  discrimination  by 
Russia  in  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary,  for  example,  that  is  Just  as 
real  and  as  harmful  as  that  practiced 
by  the  colonial  powers  of  the  past. 

Another  strange  example  of  incon- 
sistency in  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 


ment is  in  the  failure  of  our  information 
agencies  to  spread  abroad  the  word  of 
congressional  support  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

Even  though  the  committee,  to  which 
I  referred,  for  many  weeks  held  hear- 
ings, and  Secretary  Tyler,  himself,  testi- 
fied that  knowledge  of  this  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  would  be  very 
encoun^ing  to  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  nevertheless,  this  information 
was  entirely  neglected  and  no  broadcasts 
were  made  of  these  hearings  and  of  the 
important  evidence  presented  of  condi- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  a  substantial 
change  is  going  on  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Destalinization  is  bringing  some  relaxa- 
tion of  control  and  the  Sino-Soviet  con- 
flict provides  some  opportunity  for  a 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  some  of  these  governments.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  thaw 
provides  any  reason  for  us  to  hold  back 
our  support  of  those  who  struggle  for 
freedom  and  independence,  or  to  soften 
our  criticism  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
It  is  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
in  whom  we  should  be  interested,  and 
not  the  regimes  which  presently  control 
them.  Either  our  Government  is  dedi- 
cated to  supporting  the  freedom  of  na- 
tions or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  so  dedicated, 
then  we  should  in  no  case  hesitate  to 
speak  our  minds.  Certainly,  the  Com- 
munists never  hesitate  to  criticize  us  in 
sensitive  areas  and  are  doing  so  today 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
hesitate  to  do  the  same,  particularly 
when  stanch  friends  of  the  United  States 
are  involved. 

I  hope  that  the  declaration  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
and  the  observance  of  this  week  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  known  to  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations,  as  I  am  sure  it  will.  I  hope  that 
this  observance  will  convey  to  them  the 
knowledge  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  strongly  support  their  aspiration 
for  a  return  to  elected  governments  of 
their  own  free  choice  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  personal  liberties  which  are 
so  dear  to  every  human  being. 

Above  all.  I  hope  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment will  strengthen  its  support  of 
the  suppressed  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; that  it  will  continue  to  condemn 
the  colonialism  of  which  they  are  the 
hapless  victims  and  that  it  will  assert 
its  bargaining  power  and  its  influence 
throughout  the  world  and  whenever  pos- 
sible in  order  to  bring  about  the  day 
when  these  great  and  friendly  nations 
will  enjoy  the  same  freedom  which  we 
in  the  United  States  are  fortunate  to 
enjoy  today. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  for  taking  time  this  after- 
noon to  lead  the  Members  of  the  House 
in  this  discussion  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  the  related  issues.  Especially 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  practical  and  forthright  suggestion 
that  our  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 


include  a  recognition  of  the   growing 
congressional  interest  in  this  subject. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  most  practical  observation  that 
our  interest  must  be  in  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  and  not  in  their  tempo- 
rary regimes.  I  feel  Members  of  the 
House  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  escape  from  the  captive  nations  as 
well  as  those  still  entrapped  there,  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  his  leadership  In 
this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
continue  directing  attenUon  to  the  plight 
of  the  captive  nations,  especially  this 
week  which  we  nationally  commemorate 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

At  a  time  when  Communist  propa- 
ganda machinery  is  once  again  luring  us 
with  the  false  trap  of  coexistence,  it  Is 
well  for  us  to  ponder  this  truism:  that 
as  long  as  any  naUon  and  its  people  are 
under  Communist  imperial  domination 
our  own  freedom  remains  in  danger' 
Communists  conUnue   their  dedication 
to  world  conquest.    We  in   turn  must 
mamtain  our  dedication  to  the  principle 
of   self-determination   of   peoples    and 
persevere  untU  all  the  captive  peoples 
of  communism  in  Eastern  Europe,  Asia 
and  the  island  of  Cuba  are  restored  to 
the  free  family  of  nations. 

The  continued  evidence  developing 
concerning  the  nationwide  interest  in 
tnis  year's  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  exemplified  by  proclama- 
tions issued  by  governors  and  mayors 
throughout  ttie  countir.  I  submit  addi- 
this     JJ?*^^*°^"°n«  'or  the  Record  at 

Statk  or  Indiana, 
ExrcuTiVK  Depastmknt, 
Indianapolis,  July  to,  1983. 

PSOCLAMAXION-CAPTIVX   NATIONS  Vm. 

JT7LT  14-ao,  lees 
Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proclaimed  the  week  of  July  14-20   19€0 
"Captive  Nations  Week;  and  ' 

tits^!T^^^^  nations  look  to  the  United 
Si«*.'°'  ^^3^^P  ^  bringing  about  their 
m^n?"r*K  "J**  '•^^tortng  to  th«Si  the  enjoy. 
K:  an?*''  individual  Ubertles  and  fTeJ- 

ar^»nv^**^1*'•"^^°■  °'  *^«  United  states 
a«  linked  to  them  by  bonds  of  family  and  to 
the  common  belief  that  freedom  and  Jurtl^ 
S^P^:?"  throughout  the  worid  IS^U 
i^^  ♦^♦k"*''*  '^  ^^^^  expression  of  our  wp. 
smvlng  for  personal  liberty  and  todepend- 

Now  therefore,  I.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  Gov- 

TeS'  nJ  *?•.?'*'•'  °'  ^°'*^*^'  InvltJIS'e  rtt^. 
wns  of  Indiana  to  Join  with  our  sUter 
S?Wn*^  ob«;rvlng  Captive  Natloi  ^ 
With  appropriate  ceremonies  and  actlvltl« 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  cause  to  be  affixed  the^  nSt 

?  he' Cite  !?%?'  '°'»*''°*-  '^'  thfcaK 
Suy  1963  I°^»a«*Poll».  this  10th  day  of 

Matthew  E.  Welsh 

By  the  Governor:     ''°'''"'^  °^  ''"*^~- 
I  seal  J  Charles  O.  Hendricks, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Whereas  we  Americans  are  proud  that  many 
refugees  from  the  oppressed  countries  have 
found  asylum  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  many  of  the  captive  nations  peoples;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate^  and  proper  to 
manlfwt  to  these  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  their  Just 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  national  tode- 
pendence;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  village  of  Calu- 
met Park,  lU..  are  fully  aware  of  and  grieve 
for  the  plight  of  those  made  captive  under 
tne  heavy  yoke  of  Russian  communism: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  J.  Swalec,  president 
of  the  village  of  Calumet  Park,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  of  July  14-20,  1963,  as 
CapUve  Nations  Week  to  the  vUlage  of  Calu- 
met Park,  ni.,  and  urge  the  widest  possible 
cooperation  to  the  observance  of  this  week. 

John  J.  Swalec. 

I  Wish  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks two  timely  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Catholic  Standard,  Wash- 
higton's  Archdiocesan  newspaper, 
Friday,  July  12,  one  dealing  with  Captive 
Nations  Week,  the  other  discussing  the 
recent  betrayal  by  the  U.S.  Government 
of  the  cause  of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters. 

Captive  Nations  Week 
A  thoughtful  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Is  good  Insurance  against  cap- 
tlvlty.  Although  we  welcome  every  wWff 
and  vestige  of  evidence  that  Russian  com- 
munism Is  turning  toward  the  West  we 
must  very  soberly  gage  both  the  validity  of 
theee  todlcatlons  and  our  course.  The 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  Is  the  best 
example  for  our  guidance. 

People  muct  live  on  facts,  not  promises 
People  must  enjoy  the  daUy  benefits  of  free-' 
dom— not  party  explanaUons  of  group  free- 
dom—before they  can  say  they  are  free 
Therefore  the  gage  of  what  the  Beds  mean 
about  human  rights.  Including  freedom.  Is 
SStSJ^  "*  actually  dotog  In  the  captive 

By  any  standard  of  civilized  law  and 
usage,  the  captive  countries  weU  deserve 
their  name.  The  very  foundaUon  of  human 
rights  Is  not  acknowledged,  that  men  as 
creatures  of  God  possess  rights  granted  by 
the  Creator.  The  state  to  the  captive  coun- 
tries assumes  the  rights  of  God  and  man 
presuming  to  parcel  them  out  according  t<i 
their  desires.  Even  the  reports  that  govern- 
ments to  these  states  have  now  relaxed  their 
TOntrols.  granting  some  scant  exercise  of 
rights  confirms  the  Inadmissible  premise 
thJ  rl^ts"***'  "°*  '^  ^dividual,  possesses 

«^n*  ^^.  ""^  ®**"y  disprove  that  the 
sateUite  nations  are  not  really  captives— by 
free  elections,  by  abolishing  the  secret  po- 

!«i«  ^}^^'  **°'^  "»•  »>»'*>«»  wire  and 
mines  at  the  frontiers,  by  granttog  freedom 
to  the  press  and  freedom  of  reUglon,  by  per- 
mltUng  freedom  of  educaUon. 

And  untU  the  enslaved  nations  are  free 
we  shall  continue  to  pray  for  them  and  to' 
r**ed        P^"^**'*   pressure    to   assure    their 
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was  so  the  freedom  fighter's  hopes  lingered 
on  that  somethtog  might  be  done  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  suppression  of  the  Hungartan 
revolt  In  1956.  Now  hope  has  turned  to  dust 
and.  as  If  to  supervise  the  funeral.  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  has  announced  that 
he  will  soon  visit  Hungary. 

TT  ^J^  ^^  change  to  policy?  Certainly  the 
United  Nations  resolutions  regarding  Hun- 
gary have  not  been  met.  These  resolutions 
formulated  to  1956,  caUed  for  the  withdrawal' 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary,  free  elec- 
tions, the  admission  of  United  Nations 
oDservers  and  an  amnesty  for  Hungarians 
who  opposed  Soviet  control.  To  date  only 
the  amnesty  has  been  granted  and  thli  may 
on  y  be  a  token  stoce  a  number  of  patriots 
still  remain  to  prison. 

»,°^'''^"°°  '°'"  "^*  change  seems  to  be  that 
Mr.  Thant  (along  with  a  great  many  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations)  feels  that 
the  Hungarian  question  Is  a  cold  war  issue 
Consequently.  Mr.  Thant  would  want  to  drop 
the  Issue  stoce  It  would  only  Irritate  the  Rus- 
t^f  '^ti;? "t  bringing  any  great  practical 

fTi^l Sv,^*  °"'*'  '••««  fo'  the  change 
11«>  In  the  new  attitude  of  the  United  StatM 

^«  YJ?^****  States  has  decided  to  go  along 

Government  stoce  tiie  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  to  adopt  a  resolution  to  tovestlgate  the 
^^8**^*n  revolt  Is  now  a  virtual  impossl- 

The  United  Nations  decision  to  say  no  more 
about  tiie  soviet  suppression  is  tr^K!  nev! 
ertneiess.  Upon  the  conscience  of  the  United 
Nations  faus  the  lot  of  the  freedom  flghters- 
the  dead  in  their  graves.  Uie  llvlngdead  to 
Communist  prisons. 


Psoclamation 

re^fl?."  ""*,  ^"''**  """^  *^«  Hou"  of  Rep- 
W.  ?,  JT  ^  ""•  ^"**«»  States  of  Amenia 
toe  pS..!^1"H°?k"^""*«*  "<»  authorl.3 
SL^^*°*w'","''  ^°*^  States  to  desig- 
loi?  <*•  week  of  July  14  through  July  M 
1963.  as  Captive  Nations  Week;  and 


A  BaAvx  Man  Dm 
A  brave  man  was  burled  recenUy— the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighter.  He  was  official- 
ly removed  from  the  face  of  Uie  eartii  when 
l^Z'tW  "^^^l"""  Assembly  accepW^tte 
tS?^ni',°A  «»•  H«°8artan  dele^tlon  to 
tSL?!.^  f^^  Assembly  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  of  the  otiier  members.  Previously  at 
the  urging  of  the  United  States,  the  AaiiJ: 

credentials  one  way  or  Uie  oUier.   moSthU 


The  cause  of  the  captive  peoples  re- 
mains the  cause  of  the  American  people 
just  as  the  desire  of  the  captive  peoples 
for  freedom  represents  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  and  is  the  reason  why  the  social 
economic  plans  of  the  Reds  so  consist- 
ently fail.  ^^^ 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  I  Uiank  the  genUe- 
man  and  I  say  we  appreciate  too  his  work 
on  our  subcommittee  and  the  great  in- 
terest he  has  had  to  Uie  particular  sub- 
ject of  captive  nations  and  the  help  he 
has  given  the  committee  in  that  reapect 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  who  is  chairman 
M  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaira. 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  observance  oi  the 
Captive  Nations  Week.  *«  «  wie 

I  am  happy  that  the  President,  In  keep- 
ing with  past  practice  and  with  the  ex- 
pressed sentiment  of  the  Congress,  has 
Issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  all 
Americans  to  observe  the  Captive  Na- 

SSSfn^K^.  This  is  one  observance 
which  should  continue  so  long  as  the 
people  of  the  Communist-dominated  na- 

f  h°^  ^.^^  ^^^P«  "*  deprived  of 
their  right  freely  to  choose  their  govern- 

S^Wm  **  to  direct  Uie  affairs  of  Uieir 

Mr  Speaker,  I  was  somewhat  con- 
^med  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  read  the 
text  of  the  President's  speech  at  the 
American  University,  which  speech  dealt 
in  part  with  the  issue  of  the  cold  war 
The  President  said  that  we  must  seek  to 
avoid  confrontations  which  may  lead  to 
a  nuclear  war.  Uiat  we  should  avoid  un- 
necessary irritants  in  our  relaUona  with 


^m^<u 


fc_^ 
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Commutbt 


JUbe,  and  that  we  should 

rhetorical  hostility.    Some 

theie  remarks  to  sig- 

shUt  In  the  Uj8.  policy 

OommuBist  countries— a  shift 

lead  to  our  acceptance  of 

in  Eastern  Europe. 

's  subsequent  statements 

in  Europe,  and  his  action  in 

Captive  Nations  Week  procla- 

me  to  believe  that  this 

Speaking  in  Frankfurt 

the  President  reminded  all 


intez  >reted 


>qiio 
Presllent' 


enc<  lurage : 


Bun^De  of 


tentfam  to 
theciMHive 
hearings  <m 
aUy  by  our 
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July  16 


the 

avoid  purel; 

people 

Dif  y  a  profound 

toward  the 

which  woulll 

the  status 

The 
while  he 
Issuing  the 
mation. 
is  not  the 
on  June  25, 
of  us: 

Unl«M  llb^y  floortshM  in  all  lands,  it 
cannot  flotiri  ih  in  one. 

And  vea  dng  in  Berlin  the  following 
day,  he  said: 

PoUce  Stat*  [of  Bastom  Europe]  are  an 
anachroolniL 

And  urge<  those  who  suffer  behind  the 
Iron  Curtai  i  not  to  deQ>air  of  their  fu- 
•eafBrmed  in  no  imcertain 
country's  dedication  to  the 


tore.     He 

terms,  our 

cause  of  f retoom  and  our  determination 

to  work  foi   a  world  In  which  all  Uie 

pe(H>les  may  enjoy  peace.  Justice,  and 

liberty. 

This  remblns  our  country's  goal — a 
goal  which  las  alwajrs  found  strong  and 
enthusiastic  support  in  the  Congress. 

As  chalm  lan  of  the  Subcommittee  on 


lie  Committee  on  Foreign 


Affairs,  I  hi  ,ve  devoted  considerable  at- 


fae  plight  of  the  pe<vle  of 
lations.  Through  the  many 
the  captive  nations  chaired 
colleague  from  Connecticut. 
Mi.  IfOHAOiii,  through  executive  meet- 
ings and  stjdy  missions,  yo\a  subccnn- 
aadeavored  to  stay  informed 
about  devel  laments  in  those  countries, 
and  to  pro  ride  other  Members  of  the 
House  witl  factual  information  and 
recommend  itions  relating  to  our  foreign 
pcdicy  towa  -d  those  countries.  We  will 
certainly  «  ntinue  in  these  efforts. 

Mr.  ^;>ea  its,  I  feel  that  I  must  com- 
xubdX  on  o  le  othor  issue  pertinent  to 
today's  obsi  rvance. 

A  few  diys  ago,  in  replying  to  our 
repeated  in  citation  to  discuss  a  nuclear 
test  bam  tre  »ty,  Khrushchev  proposed  to 
tie  to  it  a  nonaggression  pact  between 
the  NATG  and  the  Wsursaw  Pact 
eountrtes. 

On  the  sa  irface,  the  proposal  i4H>ears 
reasonable.  We  and  our  allies  have 
repeatedly  (Uted  that  NATO  is  a  de- 
fensive—no ;  an  aggressive — alliance. 
We  have  ali  o  publicly  admitted  that  any 
large-scale  military  confrontation  be- 
tween the  1 7est  and  the  East  may  esca- 
late into  a  raelear  war — ^holocaust — and 
that  we,  fnr  one,  wish  to  avoid  this 
somber  poa  ibility.  And  so  a  case  exists, 
at  least  on  he  surface,  for  a  thoughtful 
c<»8iderati4  n  of  Khrushchev's  proposal. 

"nils  imcooent  looking  proposal  is, 
however,  Uaded  with  serious  implica- 
tkms. 

Would  s(i  Bh  a  nonaggression  treaty  be 
construed,  at  instance,  to  indicate  our 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo  in  Eastern 
Eurt^pe— ou  r  sanction  of  continued  Soviet 
domination  of  those  countries? 

Would  siiA  a  treaty  involve  ofBcial 
acceptance  of  a  permanent  division  of 
Oennany  s  od  recogniti<m  of  the  puppet 


East  German  regime  as  a  government  of 
a  separate  nation? 

Would  such  a  treaty  bind  the  West  to 
renounce  all  efforts  to  encourage  and 
promote  greater  freedom  from  Moscow 
for  the  captive  nations — while  at  the 
same  time  leaving  the  Communists  free 
to  use  their  favorite  cold  war  weapons  of 
infiltration  and  subversion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  our  ultimate 
destruction? 

These  and  other  considerations  war- 
rant our  careful  thought.  And  I,  for 
one,  would  vehemently  oppose  any  treaty 
proposals  which  would  try  to  foist  these 
unacceptable  conditions  upon  us. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  may  soon  regain  freedom 
and  independence.  There  is  nothing 
that  would  please  lis  more. 

I  compliment  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mohagan], 
and  urge  him  to  continue  in  the  pursuit 
of  these  truths. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
and  also  express  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
appreciation  which  all  of  us  have  of  her 
efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  because  she  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  reactivation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  for  the  study  and  the  report 
which  was  made  last  year  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (m  his  forthright  presentation 
in  this  House  today  and  on  his  imtiring 
efforts  in  this  great  cause.  I  rise  today 
to  Join  ttie  gentleman  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  in  paying  tribute  dur- 
ing Captive  Nations  Week  to  the  heroic, 
courageous,  smd  freedom-loving  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  to  call  upon 
this  Congress  to  give  even  more  mean- 
ingful rec<Hi^tion  to  their  cause. 

I  am  privileged,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
among  the  Members  of  this  House  who, 
4  years  ago.  Joined  in  sponsoring  the 
Joint  resolution  which  established  this 
significant  annual  national  Captive  Na- 
ticms  Week.  In  accordance  with  its 
terms  the  President  has  annually  desig- 
nated the  third  week  of  July  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  occasion.  I  hope  it 
will  be  heralded  throughout  the  Nation 
and  that  all  the  public  media  at  our 
command,  especially  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, will  c<mvey  to  the  world  our  observ- 
ance of  this  week. 

The  commemoration  represents  a 
somewhat  belated  recognition  of  a  some- 
what tragic  state  of  affairs  which  dates 
from  World  War  n  and  its  aftermath. 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  though  that  the 
United  States  has  not  been  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  some  100  million  per- 
sons trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
To  the  contrary,  our  policy  has  been 
consistent  in  support  of  their  plight.  I 
simply  want  to  point  out  that  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  the  first  sustained 
attempt  to  focus  public  attention  on  this 
serious  situation. 

There  should  be  other  steps  taken  by 
Congress — ^by  us,  the  representatives  of 


the  American  people — not  only  to  re- 
affirm our  sympathy  and  support  for 
these  millions  of  people  living  under  the 
yoke  of  suppression  and  tyranny,  but  to 
express  this  support  overtly,  through 
continuing  constructive  activity.  We 
should  give  this  matter  the  recognition 
it  deserves — nothing  short  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  would  accom- 
plish these  ends. 

Such  a  committee  has  been  proposed 
for  three  consecutive  sessions  and  I 
might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  been 
honored  to  be  identified  with  its  sponsor- 
ship since  its  inception.  Sadly,  to  date, 
the  proposal  has  not  been  enacted — a 
situation  which,  I  trust,  will  be  corrected 
at  this  session. 

This  week  provides  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  reemphasize  the  importance  of 
creating  such  a  special  c<Hnmittee  to 
deal  with  this  question.  The  purpose  of 
Captive  Naticms  Week,  as  expressed  in 
one  of  the  annual  Presidential  proclama- 
tions is  to  urge  the  people  of  the  United 
States  "to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  those  cap- 
tive nations." 

A  special  Captive  Nations  Committee 
would  make  great  strides  toward  this 
goal  by  imdertaking  a  carefxil  and  pre- 
cise study  of  the  conditions  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world  so  that  definite 
steps  could  be  taken  to  aid  these  peoples 
in  their  quest  for  freedtxn. 

While  much  warranted  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  the  goal  of  freedom  for 
these  captive  nations,  and  the  outstand- 
ing issue  of  our  era  is  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  totalitarian  Communist  slav- 
ery and  the  libertarian  governments 
of  the  free  world,  one  should  not  over- 
look the  strategic  location  of  these  coun- 
tries and  their  vast  population  of  over 
100  million  peoF^e  including  the  Esto- 
nians, the  Latvians,  the  Lithuanians, 
Czechoslovaks.  Oermans.  Poles.  Alba- 
nians, Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  and 
Rumanians. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  help- 
ing ourselves  when  we  look  to  the  inter- 
ests of  these  captive  nations  for  east- 
central  Europe  lies  between  the  Soviet 
Union  proper  and  free  Western  Europe. 
Within  this  no  man's  land,  where  free 
people  are  now  subject  to  the  yoke  of 
tyranny,  lies  a  people  who  have  for  cen- 
turies attempted  to  resist  hostile  foreign 
rule.  This  love  for  the  values  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  has  demon- 
strated itself  as  recently  as  1956  when 
the  Hungarians  and  Poles  vainly  at- 
tempted to  grasp  at  the  hope  of  freedom 
and  were  cnished  mercilessly  by  Soviet 
armor. 

The  instability  of  the  area  will  un- 
doubtedly cause  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
think  twice  before  he  would  precipitate 
an  all-out  aggressive  act  against  free 
Eur(^;>e  or  the  United  States.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  case  that  the  peoples 
of  these  captive  nations  cannot  and  will 
not  fight  with  enthusiasm,  if  they  would 
fight  at  all,  for  a  foreign  ideology  that 
has  been  foisted  upon  them  by  an  alien 
power.  This  fact  is  vividly  brought  out 
when  one  realizes  that  in  not  one  of 
these  countries  did  the  Communists  gain 
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control  of  the  government  with  the  con 
sent  of  the  majority. 

In  no  case  were  there  ever  free  elec- 
tions, and  the  Communists'  patti  to  pow- 
er is  marked  by  human  misery,  priva- 
tion, and  death.  Thus,  the  political  and 
military  instability  of  the  area  will  act 

as  a  deterrent  to  any  Soviet  aggression 

in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  For  the 
Soviets  know  that  the  risks  involved  In 
depending  on  an  unwilling  and  reluctant 
ally  far  outweigh  the  prospective  gains. 
There  is  always  the  haunting  fear  In  the 
minds  of  the  Soviet  military  planners 
that  the  might  of  these  captive  nations 
could,  in  time  of  war,  be  used  against 
them  or  prove  to  be  so  unreliable  that 
they  would  be  useless. 

The  uneasiness  engendered  by  the  un- 
reliability of  these  oppressed  countries 
is  an  Important  factor  influencing  the 
decisions  on  which  peace  or  war,  politi- 
cal defeat  or  victory,  may  hinge. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  peoples  of 
east-central  Europe  are  in  an  impor- 
tant position   to   influence   the   forth- 
coming events  in  Europe  by  their  de- 
sire for  freedom  that  makes  them  an 
Achilles  heel  in  the  Soviet  militwr  ma- 
chine.   The  Communists  cannot,  there- 
fore, imquestionably  count  on  the  face 
value  of  the  military  capacity  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  they  will  be  deterred 
itom  precipitating  any  aggressive  act. 
The  Polish.  Czechoslovak,  East  German, 
Hungarian,  Rumanian,   and  Bulgarian 
regimes  have  63  regular  divisions  and 
about   3.000    airplanes;    these   satellite 
armed  forces  can  do  one  of  three  alter- 
native things:  They  can  either  turn  their 
arms  against  the  Soviets;  they  can  ap- 
pear so  unreUable  as  to  be  useless;  or 
they  can  be  an  important  military  asset 
to  the  Red  army. 

It  is  then,  inciuibent  upon  us  to  insure 
ourselves  that  only  the  first  two  alterna- 
tives will  reaUy  exist  for  these  satellite 
nations  and  the  tWrd  will  remain  out- 
side their  ken;  and  this  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  establishing  the  Special 
Committee  on  CapUve  Nations.    It  will 
show  the  people  of  these  coimtries  that 
^/^^ave  not  forgotten  them  in  a  time 
or  their  poUtical  and  sph-itual  bondage 
The  special  committee  would  keep  their 
heart  attuned  to  the  concept  of  freedom 
by  determining  the  best  course  of  action 
for  the  United  States  to  take.    The  valu- 
able hiformaUon  gathered  by  the  Com- 
mittee woiM  provide  the  basis  for  great- 
er public  awareness  of  the  problems  and 
for  sound  poUcy  recommendations.    In 
this  way,  the  United  States  could  bet- 
ter assist  these  unfortunate  peoples  by 
peaceful  meins,  to  regain  their  lost  free- 
dom and  independence;  and  it  would 
nave  the  further  advantage  of  insuring 
that  these  people  do  not  become  unques- 
tioning slaves  to  the  Communist  machine 
thus  adding  to  theh-  military  might.     ' 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
careful  reconsideration  of  this  proposed 
f?SJf^  ^,a  vital  step  to,Srt^ 
re^UOTi  of  the  ideal  to  which  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  dedlcated-the  univer- 
sal reign  of  liberty  and  peace  under  law 
thi^fv    MONAGAN.    Mr.     Speaker,     f 
J^^  the  genUeman  for  his  observa- 
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Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  for  his  leadership  in  this 
discussion  on  captive  nations  and  thank 
him  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  July  14  I 
was  accorded  the  unique  privilege  and 
honor  to  deliver  the  principal  address 
at  a  gathering  of  men  and  women  and 
chUdren  in  Grant  Park.  Chicago,  open- 
mg  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
^t:  ^}^  ^  *  sobering  experience  to 
watch  the  people  who  through  very  per- 
sonal association  of  their  own  or  of  their 
loved  ones  have  learned  the  harsh  les- 
sons of  contemporary  history  that  athe- 
istic communism  means  tyranny,  sub- 
jection, hardship,  and  the  suffering  of 
unbelievable  indignities. 

America  is  indeed  the  proud  recipient 
of  many  who  have  come  to  its  shores 
not  to  serve  self  and  to  seek  personal 
glory  but  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  to  strengthen  the  hope  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  human  dignity  is  not  lost 

^.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks  a  copy  of 
a  r^lution  adopted  by  the  group  of 
5.000  persons  in  Grant  Park,  an  Appeal 
to  the  American  PubUc  by  this  same 
gathering  of  citizens  and  a  portion  of 
my  own  remarks  made  in  Chicago  on 
wUiy  14. 

As  we  look  about  us  we  are  becoming 
strangely  aware  that  the  evil  that  con- 
fronts us  hi  any  one  place  foUows  us  hi 
au  places— that  we  cannot  leave  beWnd 
the  threats  to  our  safety  and  our  security 
and  oiir  freedom— for  we  are  hi  a  sense 
livhig  hi  a  shrunken  world  behig  made 
smaller  each  passhig  day  by  our  abiUties 
to  travel  faster  and  to  communicate  hi- 
stantaneously  with  one  another.    What 
happens  to  any  one  of  us  is  a  threat  to 
aU  of  us.     What  happens  to  any  one 
nation,  be  it  large  or  small,  brings  with 
it  tiie  possibility  oUiers  may  soon  become 
like  victims.    We  cannot  hide  ourselves 
hi  a  worid  which  Is  under  constant  sur- 
veillance of  a  telstar  nor  can  we  rest  hi 
peace  and  hi  confidence  hi  a  worid  hi 
which  not  one  spot  is  secure  from  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  blast.    But  this  does 
not  mean  that  men  who  believe  in  just 
causes  should  quiver  before  the  uncer- 

^w'w'^'  *"**  <*^«  hi  to  the  threats 
of  the  bellicose  and  the  buUies  who  would 
enslave  us.  As  creatures  of  a  God  who 
Is  our  partner  hi  the  right,  we  stand 
ready  to  meet  any  chaUenge  hi  the  full 
knowledge  that  nothing  worthwhile  is 
ever  gahied  without  effort  and  sacrifice 
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But  God  hath  pronUaed  strength  for  the  day 
Rest  for  the  labor,  light  for  the  way, 
Grace  for  the  trlala.  help  from  above 
Unfailing  sympathy,  undying  love. 

In  the  world  In  which  we  live— a  world 
in  which  there  is  planned  violence  and 
chaos  where  communism  seeks  full  sway 
and  power— we  will  become  either  the 
^tim  of  ch-cumstance  or  the  master  of 
It  We  will  be  overcome  by  evil  or  we 
will  overcome  evU  itself.  We  wiU  either 
accept  what  we  In  our  weakness  fear  we 
cannot  change  or  we  will  change  what 
we  in  conscience  cannot  accept  The 
threat  to  freedom  posed  by  a  worldwide 
aggressive,  moralless.  atheist  Communist 
movement  of  oppression  is  one  which 
freemen  cannot  accept  We  must  labor 
diligently  to  eradicate  it.  or  it  will  eradi- 
cate us. 

The  future  of  freedom  lies  hi  leamhig 
the  true  meanhig  of  tolerance  and  not 
through  unrealistic  emotionalism  that 
allows  tolerance  to  give  quarter  to  the 
intolerant  who  wlU  take  advantage  of 
tolerance  in  order  to  destroy  It. 

In  this  world  today,  made  smaller  and 
smaller  hi  terms  of  time  and  distance  as 
they  relate  to  transportation  and  com- 
munications, Abraham  Uncoln's  words 
take  on  a  more  expansive  significance 
Lincoln  said : 

This  Nation  cannot  survive  half  slave  and 
half  free. 


Ood  hath  not  promised  skies  always  blue. 
Flower-strewn      pathways      all      our      Uvea 

through; 
Ood  hath  not  promised  sun  without  rain. 
*>y  without  lorrow,  peace  without  pain. 


So  it  Is  true  of  our  world  today  We 
cannot  survive  half  slave  and  half  free 
and  the  sooner  we  learn  it.  the  sooner 
Americans  will  awaken  to  the  real  threat 
of  coexisting  as  equals  with  a  ruthless 
totaUtarlan  type  of  coloniahsm  repre- 
sented by  the  Commimist  ideology. 

We  have  been  told  by  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the 
world  until  there  is  in  fact  a  world  Com- 
munist government  I  disagree.  There 
can  be  no  peace  until  all  the  world  Is 
free.  Freedom,  not  communism,  is  the 
wave  of  the  future.  I  beUeve  this  be- 
cause I  beUeve  we  are  right  and  com- 
munism is  wrong;  because  freedom  Is  on 
God's  side  and  communism  on  the  side 
of  frail,  futile,  finite  men, 

Because  I  beUeve  this,  I  beUeve  we  can 
win  the  cold  war  if  we  wiU  pursue  It 
with  determination.  If  we  will  have  the 
courage  to  see  it  through.  If  we  will  be 
wimng  to  pay  the  price  victory  demands. 
If  we  wUl  be  patient  and  forward  look- 
ing and  understanding  but  firm  and  un- 
apologetic  for  the  demands  freedom 
would  make. 

We  have  heard  time  and  time  again 
that  the  free  world  has  only  two 
choices — that  we  must  choose  either  to 
coexist  with  Communist  tyranny  which 
means  corruption  of  freedom  by  erosion 
rather  than  surrender— or  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust in  which  neither  side  could  win 
and  perhaps  hi  which  both  would  be 
annihilated.  I  do  not  accept  either  of 
these  choices. 

There  Is  yet  another  choice — in  fact 
the  only  real  choice— and  that  Is  victory 
for  freedom.  Victory,  however,  does  not 
come  cheap.  It  wiU  be  acquhed  only 
through  first,  determination  to  meet  the 
Communist  threat  for  what  it  is;  second 
through  informing  the  world  of  the  true 
character    of    the    threat;    and    third 
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through  ir  kqrfng  the  initiative  by  tak- 
ing Mat  adyantage  freedom  has  by  vir- 
tue of  the  [fact  that  freedom  possesses 
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group  of  great  Americans  such 

red  here  today,  a  gathering  of 
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learned  by  their  Individual  and 

the  lessons  of  history. 
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of  good  will  and  courage — 

seek  nothing  for  themselves 
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to  se^  their  own  destiny. 

was  born  a  citizen  of  this  Na- 

parents  were  equally  for- 
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the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame, 
com  uerlng  limbs  astride  from  land 


Und: 

0\  T 


■washed,  sunset  gates  shall 


A  mighty  roman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame 
IS  the  Im]  eiaonad  lighting,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Kxilea.  From  her  beacon-hand 
Glows  wofldwlAs  welcome;  her  mild  eyes 
land 


ne   alr-ta  ridged   harbor   that   twin   cities 
frazie. 


'Keep  andent  lands,  yoxir  storied  pomp!' 

cries  she. 
With  silent  lips.     'Give  me  your  tired,  your 

poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  reftise  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send    these,    the    homeless,    tempest-tost 

tome, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door! ' " 

America  Is  the  proud  recipient  of  many 
persons  who  have  come  to  Its  shores  not 
seeking  personal  glory  and  fame  nor  hoping 
In  private  comfort  to  forget  the  impleasant- 
ness  of  the  past  but  who  have  settled  on 
our  shores  to  seek  In  self -dedication  to  add 
strength  and  power,  by  the  use  of  their 
talents  and  efforts  and  possessions  to  the 
struggle  of  their  former  countrymen  to  break 
their  chains;  to  keep  alive  a  hope  for  free- 
dom in  their  eyes  made  dim  by  the  darkness 
that  surrounds  them  and  in  their  hearts 
made  heavy  by  the  burdens  they  are  forced 
to  bear. 

Tou  have  come  also  to  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  warning  us  of  dangers  we 
are  too  naive  to  recognize;  too  busy  to  be 
disturbed  about;  over  which  we  are  too 
complacent  to  be  concerned. 

The  answer  to  oxir  social  and  economic  and 
political  problems  that  bes^t  us  is  not  in  pas- 
sive coexistence  with  any  political  system 
whose  avowed  aim  it  is  to  destroy  free  in- 
stitutions nor  is  it  in  flaunting  open  warfare 
against  others  because  we  have  neither  the 
patience  nor  the  ability  to  move  construc- 
tively toward  the  strengthening  of  free  in- 
stitutions. The  cure  for  the  social  disetue  of 
collectivism  that  has  corrupted  every  muscle 
and  nerve;  eaten  away  at  freedom's  backbone 
and  poisoned  the  blood  that  flows  through 
the  arteries  that  feed  life  into  free  institu- 
tions is  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  Identity 
of  nations  with  a  view  in  mind  of  creating 
one  large  worldwide  super  state  In  which 
the  Individual  becomes  but  a  small  molecule 
on  a  tooth  of  a  gear  lost  in  the  massiveness 
of  a  huge  Impersonal  political  machine — 
but,  in  the  relative  simplicity  of  strengthen- 
ing individual  nations  in  which  the  best  of 
the  traditions  and  hopes  and  aims  of  its 
people  in  trust  and  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion can  be  shared  by  each  with  the  others. 
To  stiggest  that  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions cannot  survive  the  disease  of  commu- 
nism unless  the  various  individual  porta  of 
the  larger  body  of  world  society — the  In- 
dependent nations — are  eliminated  and  re- 
duced to  but  a  common  glob  Is  about  as  in- 
sane as  to  say  that  the  hands,  or  head,  or 
feet  cannot  survive  unless  they  lose  their 
identity  and  become  an  Impersonal,  formless 
mass  of  mere  flesh. 

The  future  of  freedom  in  our  world  is  not 
In  denying  it  to  individual  nations  and  forc- 
ing them  to  accept  the  dictates  of  the  larger 
state  but  in  learning  the  lesson  of  coopera- 
tion. In  gaining  and  preserving  for  people 
of  each  nation,  large  and  small,  the  right  of 
self-determination — the  opportunity  to  se- 
lect their  own  leadership  in  free  and  fair 
elections  a«  well  as  to  reject  leadership  when 
the  i>eople  no  longer  have  confidence  In  It. 
The  future  of  freedom  is  in  developing  a 
moral  base  which  alone  will  assure  a  firm 
foundation  upon  which  freedom  can  rest. 

I  am  a  bricklayer  by  trade.  My  dad,  now 
03  and  long  years  past  retired,  was  a  stone 
mason  and  contractor.  Time  and  time  as  I 
learned  the  trade  and  worked  with  him  side 
by  side,  Dad  would  remind  me  that  the  most 
lmp<»tant  part  of  a  building  was  not  above 
the  ground  but  below  it.  It  was  the  founda- 
tion, not  the  chimney  top. 

He  would  say,  "Tou  can  have  the  most 
beautiful  building  man  can  conceive;  it  can 
be  kept  In  perfect  repair — the  walls  painted 
and  the  windows  caulked;  the  roof  can  be 
watertight  and  door  hinges  kept  oiled  but 
if  the  footing,  the  fo\indatlon,  crumbles  the 
building  in  all  of  its  beauty  will  t<^ple  to 


the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the  build- 
ing may  be  in  need  of  paint,  the  caulking 
around  the  glass  chli^;>ed;  the  roof  may  have 
an  occasional  leak  and  the  door  hinges 
squeak  but  If  the  footing — the  foiindatlon — 
Is  secure  It  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and 
resist  successfully  the  forces  of  nature  that 
beat  against  it." 

How  true  this  Is  of  the  structure  of  a  free 
nation.  If  the  footing — the  foundation — is 
strong  no  force  of  evil  can  topple  It.  It  may  . 
have  to  suffer  privation  and  hardship  and 
servitude  for  a  time  but  It  cannot  be  per- 
manently subjugated.  The  only  adequate 
foundation  for  a  free  nation  Is  a  moral  and 
spiritual  base.  When  a  people  are  strong 
in  morals  and  spirit  the  free  Institutions  to 
which  they  give  themselves  shall  surely  sur- 
vive. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans for  keeping  alive  your  great  traditions 
and  customs.  For  sharing  with  us  the  best 
you  have  brought  with  you  from  your  former 
homeland  or  learned  from  your  elders — to 
mold  it  with  the  best  you  see  around  you  in 
America.  We  cannot  lose.  We  can  only  gain 
when  we  receive  from  you  the  riches  of  their 
great  past. 

This  is  a  great  Nation.  I  and  a  host  of 
others  in  Congress  will  continue  to  labor  to 
keep  America  the  living  symbol  of  freedom 
to  a  world  caught  In  the  backwash  of  the 
undercurrent  of  atheistic  materialism  and 
worldwide  collective  authoritarianism. 

When  this  great  Nation  was  locked  in  bat- 
tle in  the  mld-19th  century  Just  100  years 
ago  to  be  exact  in  what  is  called  the  War 
Between  the  States,  it  was  as  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  on  many  occasions 
"to  preserve  the  Union."  It  was  not.  If  you 
please,  to  create  an  all-powerful  Federal 
authoritarian  State  but  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  group  of  individual  States  that  made 
up  this  Nation,  to  preserve  the  unity  that 
caused  them  In  cooperation  to  labor  toward 
a  conunon  goal.  Lincoln  believed  there  was 
a  richness  that  was  unmatched  in  each  State 
sharing  its  best  with  the  other  States  in 
friendliness  and  cooperation  and  in  unity 
seeking  together  by  mutual  concern  a  com- 
mon goal  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
individual  States  within  the  framework  of 
their  own  peculiar  wishes  and  desires.  When 
one  or  a  group  of  States  took  leave  to  follow 
such  practices  that  would  tend  to  destroy 
freedom  of  individuals  and  the  freedom  In 
other  States  the  desire  of  the  President  was 
not  that  they  should  be  denied  their  identity 
and  their  privilege^,  should  be  swallowed  up 
by  a  larger  whole,  but  that  they  shotild  be 
expected  to  fit  into  the  community  of  States 
as  a  peacefxil  participant  not  as  arrogant 
masters. 

The  War  Between  the  States  was  fought  to 
keep  one  section  of  the  country  from  domi- 
nating the  other;  I  repeat,  to  preserve  the 
Union,  not  to  impose  upon  the  States  and 
their  respective  citizens  a  Federal  authori- 
tarian dictatorship  against  which  our  fore- 
fathers through  sad  and  costly  experience 
and  sttcrlflce  had  a  natural  aversion.  This 
was  to  be  a  Nation  in  which  Independent 
States  would  flnd  their  dependence  upon  one 
another  not  in  terms  of  physical  geography 
or  Intangible  government  but  In  terms  of  a 
conunon  bond  of  fellowship,  a  common  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  cooperation — seeking  a 
common  goal  and  purpose. 

This  country  has  never  failed  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully a  challenge  in  which  ova  military 
might  was  called  In  to  settle  the  Issue;  eg. 
when  we  had  the  will  to  win.  We  have  been 
successful  in  our  military  engagements  be- 
cause we  have  spared  nothing  in  creating 
the  physical  weapons  to  win  the  war.  We 
have  been  constantly  engaged  In  the  process 
of  creating  new  weapons  to  meet  new  con- 
tingencies when  they  arose.  The  success  In 
any  military  engagement  Is  in  large  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  that  Intangible — 
freedom — for  which  to  sacrifice,  but  added 
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to  that  we  have  always  had  available  the 
most  modern  tools  of  weaponry  with  which 
to  wage  that  war.  In  fact,  it  has  been  our 
history  that  more  advanced  weapons  were 
already  In  production  before  the  previous 
models  were  Installed  and  used. 

Now  the  same  Is  true  of  waging  a  cold  war 
If  we  are  to  be  successful  we  must  design  and 
produce  the  weapons  adequate  to  wage  this 
war;  and  tools  with  which  to  wage  a  cold 
war  are  far  different  from  the  tools  with 
which  a  hot  war  is  waged.  These  tools,  too 
become  obsolete  so  it  is  necessary  to  fashion 
the  most  modern  weapons  and  to  be  one  step 
ahead  of  those  against  whom  the  weapons  are 
aimed. 

Captive  NaOons  Week  Is  a  very  Important 
weapon  with  which  we  can  effectively  wage 
battle.  But  we  must  use  this  weapon  Iflt 
is  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  more  than  a 
mere  observance.  It  must  be  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  task 
seeking  short  of  war  to  unshackle  the  chaln^ 
of  the  enslaved  and  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  free. 

■That  is  why  In  the  87th  Congress  and 
again  In  the  88th  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  House  Conunlttee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. I  believe  that  no  nation  can  win  a 
war  merely  by  remaining  on  the  defense  We 
must  take  the  offensive  and  if  we  wUl  go  on 
the  offensive  In  waging  the  cold  war  It  will 
in  all  probability  make  a  hot  war  unneces- 
sary.  -a*»*«v«i 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  can  settle  for 
merely  holding  the  Communists  In  check 
Far  too  many  people  and  nations  are  smart- 
ing under  the  chaffing  of  their  colonial  yoke 
It  must  be  our  Intention  to  roll  their  offen- 
sive back.     We  are  not  a  warlike  people     We 

nr°«t»l''*°*  ^^-  '^*  ^^  neither  provoke 
or  start  a  war  but  neither  can  we  continue 
to  suffer  the  Indignities  of  having  our  toler- 

ofZ^^"^''^:^'^^  "  weakness  or  our  lai 
of  belligerent  charges  to  mean  a  lack  of  de- 
termination to  preserve  and  extetid  man's 
God  cjwated  right  to  be  free. 

I  want  to  close  my  remarks  with  the  words 
nnhnt^  •'^^\"'^  ^-  Nichols,  editor  aS 
a^wpr  /  "IJ^^"  ^**^  niagazlne.  penned  In 
answer  to  the  spiritually  bankrupt  and  bv 
those  thnld  souls  who  billeve  that  pS^  at 
any  price— capitulation  to  communtan— is 
preferable  to  struggle  for  freedom- 

Better  brave  than  slave.'  This  Is  free- 
dom 8  true  answer  to  all  those  who  have  been 
chanting   'better   Red   than   dead '-or   wS 

Sordea?'*  °°  "'^•^  ^*^°*^  '^»  *o  ^ 

usfiS^*!^  ''if'^  **'*''  ■'*^*'  *"  ''°'-<»«  to  keep 
w  k;^  growing  paralyzed  by  talk  about  the 
H-bomb.  They  remind  us  that  life  has  al- 
ways been  a  struggle,  that  the  race  is  won 

eIribi.'^^V\'^'''  ^°^  *^*  "'«  o^  this 
eve'Jfas«?°'  '"'*°*  *«  *>«  easy  or  effortless  or 

i«  fw*^*^  °°*  °'  **"*  *»"*<'  troubles  today 

LS.IL'?*''^  °'  ""  ^*^*  *^™«  *o  believers 
literally  In  our  own  slogans  about  'Inevitable 

progress.'  We  think  miracle  dru^  S^UtoUiB 
us  eternal  youth.  Simllarly^rhope  tSf 
by  some  political  miracles  w;  can  mSe  ouJ 

5irStJ!«r"°i'*  ^  *^*y  ^"'^  *^"»  bring  uJ 
E^r^v  ^^'^  palnless-peace  and  pfos- 
perlty.    We  forget  that  through   the  aees 

S?*«  I  /w"^'  *'^e'"^'  and  Imagination. 
^enl^^Si.*^^  '''"'*'"^  ^  theTSr  pre-- 

T  i^^^'  *'"^®  *^"»  "lave.  These  words 
I  believe,  speak  to  us  with  the  flrm^voTS?f 
factory  and   hope.     They  speak,   too    wlS 

everlasting  fact  that  for  free  men  there  are 
things  in  life  worth  living  for.  fighting  f^ 
Mid  even  dying  for.  The?  give  ustSffoS-' 
^•^  »anly  gift  to  stand  up.  and  be 

WW  *  ^*^*-  ^^'^  ^  •<>  doing,  they  un- 
ta  this:  The  minute  you  know  that  you  u« 
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not  afraid  to  die;  that  Is  the  minute  you 
begin  to  know  how  to  live." 

Friends,  those  of  us  who  believe  in  free- 
dom who  wish  to  preserve  for  aU  people 
of  the  world  the  rtght  to  self-determination 

-u^  *°  J*!t  ^°  P***^  "^'t**  *^elr  neighbors 
although  they  may  differ  In  cultural  back- 
grounds and  national  traditions  have  just 
begun  to  fight.    The  battle  will  not  be  euy 

f«r*^^L?f,  y°"  ^°^  ^^  your  own  experi- 
ence. It  wUl  not  always  be  pleasant.  We 
are  going  to  have  our  disappointmente  and 
our  reverses  but  let  us  be  strengthened  and 
encouraged  by  our  successes.  Let  us  learn 
by  our  mistakes.  Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  preserve  for  posterity  the  principles  of 
rreedom  that  have  made  this  countrv  m-eat 
and  are  the  God-glven  heritage  of  every 
man  woman,  and  child  created  by  Him  In 
His  Image.  And  let  us  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  yet  unfinished  task  of  freeing  from 
Communist  colonialism  those  who  against 
their  win  continue  to  suffer  the  agony  and 
indignity  of  Involuntary  servitude 
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A™L     to     Tin     AmXRICAN     PtTBLIC     OM     TH« 
CJXASION    OF    THE    CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WeXK. 


Captive  Nations  Resolution 
Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  authorized  the  President  of 

5£h««  ^  ,?****'  *°  proclaim  a  Captive 
Nations  Week  each  year,  and  the  same  has 
been  done  for  the  past  four  years-  and 

Whereas  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist   world    continues    on    Ite    road    of 
?^H^*K  "°°L   ^KP-esslon.    and    enslavement 
and  through  these  means  has  succeeded  to 
subjugate  many  nations  and  ethnic  groups- 
namely.  Albania.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Bol 
rh'l^p'    ^^"^earla,      Byelorussia,      mainland 
China     Cossackla.    Croatia.    Cuba.    Estonia 
Georgia    East  Germany.  Hungary.  Idel-Urai; 
North  Korea.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Macedonia. 
^    l.^o'?^""^'   Poland.    Rumania.   Serbia 
fS"  v*^K^^^"**•  '"*^*'  Turi^estan.  Ukraine 
and  North  Vietnam    thus  depriving  a  ereat 
part  of  the  world  of  freedom  Jnd  it!  cltS 
of  personal  liberty,  human  righte  and  dignity 
and  creating  a  vast  colonial  empire  threat- 
It^A  ?ef "rlty   and   national   existence 

of  the  countries  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  communism  continues  to  threat- 
en the  peace,  security  and  Independence  of 
Latin  American  countries  and  has  succeeded 
to  take  over  Cuba  and  to  cause  serious  dls- 
turbances  In  many  other  countries;  and 

shl^P  w?f^  ^^^  P*?P^®  °'  *^*  ^°1*«*  States 
share  with  the  enslaved  nations  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and 
independence:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

^.i^'^o?^"^!^^  ^^^  ^"Pf^^e  Nations  Commit- 
tee   of   Chicago.   That    it   recommends    the 

Sn^l  °>,^V^*  ^°"«*  S^t««  Of  a  national 
S^nf  »^H  *'*'  ''°''*'*  encourage  the  aspira- 
tions and  movemente  for  national  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  enslaved  by  the 

^^^."''^^V^P*'"**"""  ^y  art  expressed  and 
unequivocal    commitment    of    the    United 

™.^.  ^*'^«'  *o  support,  by  all  means 
possible,  such  aspirations  for  national  free- 
aom;  be  It  further 

Resolved.   That    the   Ambassador   of    the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  put  on 

SiestlJn?'**  "^  *^*  ^°'^^  ^*"°'"  "»« 
«#  ^tJ  ^  fr®*  elections  under  the  supervision 
oJ  n5«o  **^  ''*"°"  ^  ^^  Whole  terrlto^ 
.ii^fK-®**-  T"^™"'*^*'  North  Korea,  and  In 
aU  other  enslaved  nations. 

(b)  of  the  return  to  their  homes  and 
countries  of  all  the  deported  and  exiled  who 
survived  the  Communist  ordeal. 

(c)  of  the  abolishment  of  all  concentra- 
tion camps,  slave  labor,  and  mass  deoor- 
tatlons;  be  It  further  ^^       ^ 

its*su°n^  V^\^  committee  reiterates 
Its  support  for   the   establishment   of   the 

KTiTlSi^"'''  ^^"°°*  Committee  (H. 
^  ♦K  V  Z^?^  ^°^^  demonstrate  to  Mos- 
«>w  that  the  United  States  wUl  not  cease  to 

J?.«^°'^.>,"''^"  •""  '^^P"^*  nations  STabi^ 
to  enjoy  the  God-given  righte  of  aU^eopieJ 
to  freedom  and  national  sovereignty   *^°P"* 


The  cause  of  freedom  Is  galntag  more  and 

^Tn,^°^\'°  °^^°y  P^  o7^t?e  worfd 
The  membership  of  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization has  almost  doubled  In  nSSUi 
Every  year  a  few  new  members  are  added  to 

1959  the  sad  fact  that  many  ethnic  groups 
and  nations  are  deprived  of  their  frIedoS 
and  are  subjugated  by  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist Imperialism  which  Introduced  a  new 
type  of  colonialism  far  more  subtle  In  its  use 

~nn,«%H°'*  ""^"^  degrading  to  the  enslaved 
peoples  than  any  previous  one 

rJ^  conditions  of  oppression  and  slavery 
reached  breaking  point  when  In  the  spring 
of  1953  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Iniatea 
^^^?^*^°°*=®°*^atlon  camps  of  central  Asia 
and  Siberia  rebelled  en  maSse  and  raised  thj 
flag  of  freedom  and  human  dlgnlty-«  truly 
inspiring  example  of  the  InvlnclbUlty  erf 
human  spirit.     But  this  heroic  uprising  was 

in  a  blood-bath  unparalleled  In  the  history 
of  civilized  world.     There  are  reports  that  the 
number  of  the  slaughtered  pruSSS^chSS 
the  staggering  figure  of  100.000  victims 
« JT®  f^^^tV^  °^  ^^^^^  ^Juty  to  comi^em- 
h~^.        1°^^  anniversary  of  this  great  and 
heroic— yet  so  traglo—event  In  the  never- 
ending  struggle  for  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity.   We  take  the  opportunity  at  this  grmt 
gathering  on  the  occasion  of  thU  year's  Cap- 
tlve  Nations  Week  to  pay  our  tribute  of  deep- 
est respect  to  these  fallen  heroes  and  at  the 
same  time  appeal  to  aU  our  fellow  citizens 
Americans,   who   cherish    the    principles    o^ 

£^h°J^  *°  l?^""  ""  *"  **»'-  "^  of  homage 
to  these  noble  souls. 

There   may   be  elements  in   this  country 
which  think  that  we  should  resign  ourselves 
to  a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence,  but  there 
Is  almost  dally  evidence  that  the  Communist 
world   does   not   intend   to   give  to  such   a 
policy  more  than  llpservice.     The  most  tell- 
Ing  proof  of  it  U  the  Conununlst  takeover  and 
control   In  Cuba.     There  Is  no  doubt   that 
this  takeover  was  preceded  both  by  careful 
planning  and  calculated  Infiltration  and  de- 
ception.    This  process  did  not  stop.     Even  in 
our  country  communism  finds  ways  to  fur- 
ther   Its    goal    of    conquest    and     gradual 
takeover  through  cunning  Infiltration    well 
organized  spying  and  through  "cultural  ex- 
change"  which  for  the  Soviets  proved  to  be 
Just  another  opportunity  for  spreading  their 
propaganda.  b      ^^ 

All  these  facte  and  considerations  call  for 
action.  The  Communist  world  should  not 
be  allowed  to  think  that  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  acquiesce  to.  or  approve  of  the 
present  situation  and  that  they  can  continue 
„»>P**?^'"'  *°**  unchallenged  possession  of 
What  they  conquered  or  acquired.  The  Com- 
munist colonialism  should  be  denounced 
both  for  depriving  so  many  ethnic  groups  of 
their  freedom  and  Independence  and  for  the 
criminal  treatment  of  the  subject  peoples 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  still  exist  con- 
centration  camps,  slave  labor,  and  mass  de- 
portations of  the  undesirable  to  the  Com- 
munlst  power.     The  civilized  and  free  world 
cannot  be  Indifferent  to  such  facto     if  at 
the  present  time  it  may  be  impossible  or  un- 
feasible  to  take  a  positive  action  to  remove 
this  shameful  sore  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
nevertheless  all  other  steps  which  show  dis- 
approval and  condemnation  of  such  practices 
and  of  Soviet  colonialism  should  be  taken  so 
that  the  subjugated   peoples  could   be  as- 
sured that  their  lot  and  plight  are  not  for- 
gotten but  that  the  free  world  Is  actively 

JSJ^fSSTr**  '"**'■"''**' '"  "^'^  P"'*^*  "'^^ 

In  the  eventual  confilct  with  the  Commu- 
nis "^^"'i?  "•  '^"  "°*  ^  »»>'•  to  And  more 
dependable  or  useful  allies  than  these  sub- 
jugated peoples.  Let  this  year's  CapUve  Na- 
tlona   Week   be   another  reminder  ttat  we 
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const  intly 

pressujes 
Ive 
ind 

appre  dated 


Oonnectlei:  t 


theUhited 
Tomornw 

oeive  an 

aenrlca 

Nations.    : 

to  support 

him,  too, 

ntakins  in 
Mr. 

the  geni 

very  kind 
I  now 

tleman 
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.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

[Mr.  DadoasioI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 

are  proud  of  the  leadership 

o^lleacue.  the  gentleman  from 

(Mr.  MoNAOAir].  has  shown 

of  human  freedon.    He  has 

seeing  ways  to  relieve 

upon  those  oppressed  peo- 

behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

4Dd  leadership  are  recognized 

not  only  at  home  in 

but  elsewhere  throughout 

SUtes. 

night  our  colleague  will  re- 

4ward  in  recognition  of  this 

the  Assembly  of  Captive 

am  proud  to  stand  here  and 

him  iQ  his  efforts  and  thank 

or  the  constant  effort  he  is 

his  very  worthwhile  struggle. 

I  thank  my  friend. 

from  Connecticut,  for  his 

remarks. 

to  the  distinguished  gen- 
minois  [Mr.  LnoNATi]. 


frcn 


MO  (AOAN. 

itlei  ian 


y;  Bid 


fron 

Mr.  UBt  ySATL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate t  le  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut for  his  enthusiastic  interest  both  as 
a  Member  )f  the  Congress  and  as  chair- 
man of  a  I  obcommittee  which  in  its  in- 


vestigation i  and  inquiries  determined 
and  gave  i  upport  to  the  determination 
of  certain  basic  truths  which  confront 
those  f reel  len  living  under  captive  rule. 
The  infoiooatlve  discussions  at  the 
hearings  t\  mished  much  enlightenment 
and  inf  om  ation  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  Member  i  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  nalytieally  defined  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  captive  nations  observ- 
ance week  ^" " 
Mr.  Speiker.  I  know  the  gentlei^an 
from  Conn  scticut  will  pursue  this  course 
of  further  study  in  the  development  of 
the  public  conscience  in  stimulating  in- 
terest and  support  in  realizing  the  pur- 
pose of  tlie  resolution  passed  l^  the 
House  of  R  epresentatives  in  1959.  I  join 
with  you  ii  your  fine  expressions  relative 
to  the  future  basic  plan  of  operation 


formulatec 


it  was  oor 


and  determined  by  the  mem- 


bers of  y)ur  committee.  Again,  Mr. 
^Teaker,  I  songratulate  our  colleague  for 
his  dedlca  ed  services  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  tl  e  millions  of  captive  popula- 
tions unde '  the  tyrannical  rule  of  their 
oppressors  and  our  enemies. 

Mr.  MOl  rAOAN.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
fri»Ml.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  for 
his  remaris. 

Mr.  Spet  ker,  I  am  sorry  that  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  has  left  the  chair 
before  tM  point,  but  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  in 
connection  with  this  discussion  on  the 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  that 


present  Speaker,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachiisetts  (Mr.  McCos- 
MACK],  who  was  then  majority  leader, 
who  flirst  sponsored  the  resolution  set- 
ting aside  a  week  to  be  known  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  who  obtained 
passage  of  that  resolution  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House.  I  should  have 
liked  very  much  to  congratulate  our 
distinguished  Speaker  in  person,  but  I 
do  congratulate  him  for  the  Record  now 
on  his  foresight  and  on  the  fact  that  he 
blazed  the  way  for  us  to  celebrate  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  each  year  during  this 
week  in  July  and  to  review  once  again  the 
tragic  plight  of  our  great  friends — be- 
cause the  people  of  these  countries  are 
our  great  friends  and  allies  even  though 
they  may  not  have  arms.  In  fact  they 
are  allies  who  even  though  they  are  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  act  in  the  role  of 
supporters  of  our  own  cause.  In  return, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  support  theirs. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  speech  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  on  July  14,  be- 
fore an  assembly  at  a  captive  European 
nations  flag -raising  ceremony. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  respected  colleagve. 
Congressman  Wiluam  O.  Bray  of  the 
Seventh  Indiana  District,  delivered  an 
address  on  Sunday,  July  14,  at  the  As- 
sembly oi  CM>tive  European  Nations 
Building  in  New  York  City. 

Congressman  Bray's  remarks  elo- 
qu«itly  described  the  tragic  plight  of 
millions  of  Europeans  enslaved  and  liv- 
ing as  conquered  people  under  the  crush- 
ing military .  might  of  the  Communist 
criminal  conspiracy. 

I  commend  Congressman  Bray's  re- 
marks to  the  entire  Congress,  and  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  for  its  pub- 
lication In  the  Record.  The  speech 
follows: 
HruAnKH  or  Hon.  Wuxiam  G.  Bbat  at  As- 

BEMBLY  or  CAPTTVX  EUSOPXAN  NATIONS  FLAG 

Raisino  Cesxmont,  Jult  14.  1063 

Our  country  Is  falling  to  utilize  our  great- 
est and  strongest  weapon  In  the  cold  war. 
For  too  long  we  have  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
take  the  initiative,  to  keep  on  the  offensive. 
For  too  long  we  have  merely  tried  to  answer 
their  false  charges,  to  repair  the  damage 
made  by  tbe  Soviet  blasts  against  the  dike 
of  freedom.  We  have  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, gradually  yielding  to  Russian  aggres- 
sion. Our  leadership  has  apparently  believed 
that  if  we  yield  and  give  enough  to  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Kremlin  would  change  and  become 
exponents  of  freedom. 

We  have  a  weapon  that  will  throw  the  So- 
viets on  the  defensive  In  the  cold  war  if  we 
have  the  courage  to  vise  that  weapon  to  the 
fullest.  This  weapon  Is  to  demand  that 
Russia  give  to  the  captive  nations  freedom  of 
choice — allow  these  peoples  to  vote  for  the 
kind  of  government  they  want  and  to  elect 
the  officials  they  want. 

Russia  IB  constantly  demanding  that  we 
negotiate  with  her.  Our  leaders  apparently 
refuse  to  recognize  that  negotiations  with 
the  Kremlin  mean  that  Russia  will  keep  what 
she  has  and  negotiate  for  what  we  have. 

When  Russia  wants  to  negotiate,  let  mb 
give  her  a  strong  answer.  "Yes,  we  will  nego- 
tiate. Let  us  negotiate  as  to  when  3rou  will 
give  freedom  to  the  captive  nations.    When 


will  you  allow  tbam  the  right  to  rote?  When 
will  you  allow  them  the  rights  guaranteed  in 
the  Atlantic  cauuter  and  Um  TalU  Declara- 
tion, both  at  which  you  acoeptad?" 

One  of  the  greatest  faUaclas  In  Intema- 
Uonal  thinking  today  la  that  Buaalan  control 
has  benefited  the  varloua  peoples  that  she 
holds  by  armed  might.  Nothing  oould  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Russia  perhaps  had  a  higher  culture  than 
some  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  she  overran  during 
her  early  history,  but  at  the  time  that  she 
overran  Georgia  and  Ukraine,  these  countries 
were  free  and  had  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  did  Russia. 

Estonia,  Finland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Poland  also  were  further  advanced  than  Rus- 
sia at  the  time  she  first  forced  them  into  her 
empire.  Between  the  time  these  countries 
gained  their  freedom  after  World  War  I  and 
the  time  they  were  again  overpowered  by 
RussU  in  the  World  War  n  period,  these 
coxutrles  rapidly  outdistanced  Russia  eco- 
nomically and  also  acquired  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  culture. 

Ukraine  and  Georgia  obtained  their  inde- 
pendence in  1017,  which  Independence  was 
recognised  by  Lenin.  However,  Russia  again 
overran  these  countries  with  armed  forces — 
Ukraine  in  1018  and  OecM^a  in  1021.  Since 
that  time  more  than  7  mUllon  Ukrainians 
have  been  murdered  or  removed  to  prevent 
them  from  regaining  their  independence. 

East  Germany,  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  all  were  free  coun- 
tries and  had  a  stronger  economy  and  cul- 
ture than  did  Russia  when  she  forced  them 
to  become  satellites  of  the  Kremlin.  Russia 
still  maintains  control  over  them  by  the 
threat  of  armed  force. 

We  should  demand  that  these  nations  have 
freedom.  This  demand  should  not  be  stated 
Just  once;  It  m\ist  be  repeated  a  million 
times — in  the  legislative  forums  of  the  free 
world,  from  the  rostrum  of  the  United  Na- 
Uons,  by  the  press,  radio,  and  television 
throughout  the  world.  It  should  be  beamed 
hourly  to  the  captive  nations.  If  we  will 
pubUcice  the  truth  with  the  same  vigor  that 
Russia  publicizes  her  lies,  truth  will  win. 

This  demand  for  freedom  should  not  be 
an  attack  on  the  Russian  people.  We  should 
point  out  that  the  only  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  empire  as  Russia's  is  for  the 
glory  of  its  leaders;  that  if  such  an  empire 
as  Russia's  was  ever  of  value  to  the  people, 
that  value  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  We  only 
want  for  other  people  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity enjoyed  by  our  own  people. 

The  demand  for  free  elections  Is  one  that 
Russia  cannot  openly  refuse  and  yet  one 
which  she  knows  she  can  never  accept  and 
still  keep  the  people  of  these  captive  nations 
under  her  dictatorship.  Russia  well  knows 
that  if  freedom  of  choice  were  given  the 
people  of  these  nations  that  they  would  vote 
overwhelmingly  for  freedom.  The  demand 
that  Russia  allow  her  captive  peoples  the 
right  of  free  choice  will  put  her  on  the  de- 
fensive as  nothing  else  will.  The  right  of  the 
free  ballot  is  Inherent  in  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  in  the  Yalta  Declaration,  both  of 
which  Russia  accepted  and  cannot  repudiate. 

Let  us  lead  from  our  strength  to  Russia's 
weakness.  Our  greatest  strength,  the 
strength  that  has  made  America  what  It  is 
today,  ts  the  recognition  of  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man.  It  Ib  the  recognition  of  free- 
dom and  dignity  that  has  made  America  so 
strong  economically  that  our  problems  are 
those  of  surplus  while  the  Communists'  pro- 
grams are  those  of  continuing  scarcities. 

Our  freedom  has  been  so  successful  that 
we  must  regulate  the  number  of  those  who 
would  come  to  America,  while  Russian  com- 
munism must  erect  walls  of  stone  and  barbed 
wire  backed  up  by  bayonets  to  keep  her  in- 
mates within. 

The  denial  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
man  is  Russia's  greatest  weakness.  As  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  become  more  aware 
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of  the  advantages  of  freedom  that  have  been 
denied  them  by  Russian  autocracy — first  by 
the  despotic  actions  of  the  tsars  and  later 
by  the  despotic  actions  of  the  commissars— 
the  demands  for  freedom  will  become  over- 
whelming and  will  rock  the  Communist 
world. 

Where  and  how  did  Russia  acquire  these 
countries  and  peoples  that  she  is  holding  by 
armed  might?  The  history  of  Russia  diu^lnR 
the  last  500  years,  since  the  principality  of 
Muscovy  conunenced  Its  march  of  expansion 
shows  that  Russia  has  devoured  46  nations' 
speaking  61  distinct  languages. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  many  of 
these  countries  finally  achieved  their  uoal 
of  freedom  and  Independence.    Among  those 

aL'^h^i  ^"l-   ,^^»^"«'    Georgia,    Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  ByelorussU,  Finland,  Uthuania 
Poland,  and  others.    All  of  these  countries  had 
been  forcibly  captured  by  Russia  in  the  past 

^^y^'i^*^""*  *^®^  freedom  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I.  Lenin  himself  in  his  decree 
of  peace  in  the  Soviet  declarations  of  1910-20 
denounced  the  ruthless  territorial  acquisi- 
tion concept  Of  the  Russian  Emph-T  and 
promised  freedom  to  the  peoples  that  Russia 
had  enslaved  by  force,  subterfuge,  duplicity 
and  intrigue.  These  declaratioii  cau^  the 
world,  for  a  few  months,  to  hope  that  the 

ZIV^^^  territorial  appetite  of  the  Russian 
Dear  had  been  appeased 

wJ??T*'"  ^^'T  ^^^*-20  Soviet  declarations 

3hp.hff  *»,*  *^^"°«  '"°'"«"*  sincere  or 
whether  they  were  merely  made  to  gain  a 
breathing  spell  for  reorganization  after  the 
revolution,  we  will  never  be  sure.  But  am! 
cere  or  not,  they  certainly  were  fleetlnji 
Russia  immediately  began"^  an  aggreSl?!' 
ril?  w^^'f  campaign,  by  armed  forceTand 
ni»!w**^''i°"°  '"^"°«'  *°  "capture  these 
newly  freed  countries.    Each  of  them,  except 

ZT^^^^  *°'°  ^^^  ^^»^  empire.  Po- 
land, however,  along  with  East  Germany 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Bul- 

f.^  Of  f^  ^^^""^  ^°'"''*  W"  "  '>«=°'»e  a  satel- 
lite of  the  Kremlin. 

Russia  Is  the  last  conglomerate  empire  the 
last  empire  held  together  by  force,  compose! 
^f^'*°:ff  ''*"°'"  *"**  peoples  With  no  rSl 
!!,^,*P.?*°'  *"■  "°K"l«tic  reasonsaor  t^eir 
assoclauon.  Within  the  20th  century  the 
Austoo-Hungarian  Empire  and  the  ??rklsh 
Ottoman  empires  broke  up.  The  British  Em- 
Bmish  E^n^*.  ^"^^  °/  "^«  countries  In  the 
wf  h  «Mf?P  "^^  ^"""^  **^«y  no  connection 
With  Britain,  and  others  are  merely  volun- 

^ri^*^fl°'„*^*  ^""'«^  Commonweafth. 
The  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian 
empires  have  given  way  to  the  demanff  fo? 
freedom  and  nationalism.  Only  the  RuMlan 
empire,  successor  to  the  Mongol  empl^re" 
^^T-  "*  ^'  °°*  °"^y  "»«  J^t,  but  one  of 
ranking  with  the  Persian  Empire  of  Cvrus 

iJ»h''p'"*f  Empire  Of  the  Caesars  and  the 
^f.?^  Empire  of  the  Abbassldes. 

Why  is  Russia  the  last  of  the  conglomerate 
empires,  an  empire  that  exists  for  th?  gain 
and  glory  of  the  commissars?  DJilas  a%rea^ 
Communist  writer  and  former  Vic"'l?emier 
Of  Yugoslavia,  described  the  new  c?a^  c?ml 
mlssars  as  follows: 

e.Z?!,f^*f  *  °^  property  from  other  classes 

especially  from  small  owners,  led  to  decrwTS 

n  production  and  to  chaos  in  the  economy^ 

the  Class  profited  from  the  new  property  it 

fri^itf^,  ^TL'*****  collectivization  as  "a 
bled  /«  /°'*  devastating  war  which  resem! 
fic?th«.T°*  "nde'-tal^ing-except  for  the 
by  aiuHnl  .T""  Pfofltable  for  the  new  clas! 
"y  assuring  Its  authority  " 

of^thr'^**""/^  *°''*^*»  *^e  failures  and  evils 
of  the  Russian  Communist  machine  and 
prophesies  its  certain  doom  by  saving: 

This  is  a  class  whose  power  over  men  i.  • 
meth^*'  ~mplete  known  to  historr  itl  ^ 
methods  Of  rule  fill  some  of  the  most  shame! 
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h?.!^«    !„*******^**^  scene— and  this  must 
happen--there  wlU  be  less  sorrow  over  Its 

bS;S^i^"si?otH  T"  '"  ^^  °*^«'  ^'^ 
oerore    it.     Smothering   everything   excent 

what  suited  its  ego.  it  has  condeS?ed"S3 
to  failure  and  shameful  ruin  " 
rJ^^'^y,^  perhaps  a  reason  that  Russia's 
people  have  allowed  themselves  to  become 
enslaved  by  the  Commissars.  The  rS 
sance  Of  thought  and  the  various  socialand 
political  movements  that  swept  Europe  from 
whpfT.^^  14th  century  never  penetrated  int" 

th«7m»?7      vf.  ?^°°8°lS'   and  later  because 
Slr^^"  ^^l""^  ^*^  """^  *^e  principality 
of  Muscovy  followed  the  same  Mongol  philos- 
ophy of  preventing  freedom  of  thought 
When  will  Russia  change?    We  havelndl- 

as  ^°eV''^l'  ''''  ^""«'^°  ^P^«  are  Changing 
as  they  become  aware,  through  education 
and  contacts,  of  a  better  and  haS"er  We 
among  the  people  of  the  free  nations  But 
i?r/.  '*?.°f  ^^^  Kremlin,  operating  an  em- 
wm  i\  *  u^^  °^''  «^«^  and  lust  for  power 

sian  and  captive,  demand  a  government  re- 
sponsive to  their  own  need!  InI°Sd  of  ^ 
government  which  exists  for  the  Sin  anS 
glory  Of  the  new  class,  the  Commis^Cs. 

sent^?Lr°V*  ^^""^  *°  ^"«sla  an  envoy, 
sent  there  because  Khrushchev  Indicated 
that  he  Just  might  be  willing  to  dSs  a 
nuclear  test  ban,  if  we  would  go  alon^^Jth 
Sato    n'ft,°°''"«^''"^*°°  P^'^*  betw?fn  the 

^oumrle?  ??.'.  ^"'^  ^""^  Communlst-bloc 
countries.  The  purpose  of  such  a  pact  is 
obviously  to  force  us  to  recognize  East  Ger 

"ei'^w^^Jv,^",*/  *°  *^«  ^«P^i-«  nauonsi 
c^ear.  We  should  refuse  to  discuss  with  the 
Kremlin  any  further  promises  unTil  we  have 
fumil'^th'    ^'^^^';*"°n   that   they   Intend   lo 

cder  ai^H°'".^  *^^""'^*  *°  *^«  Atlantic 
cnarter  and  the  Yalta  Declaration— the 
promi^  that  all  the  captive  nations  woSd 

Not  only  are  we  today  failing  to  use  the 
greatest  weapon  of  the  free  world— encourae- 
mg  the  captive  peoples  to  hope  and  work  for 
1"h  °.°lr7^  recently  have  actually  down- 
graded this  hope  for  freedom.  >   "  *« 

r.J'r^^^t^^^  example  was  the  action  taken 
HM.  o^""*^'  ^°'  ^^^2.  On  that  day  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  made  a 
motion  to  eliminate  the  Leslie  Munro  reports 

mol  tH  "^"i"^-  **"^^**  ^^  maneuvered  for 
more  than  3  years  to  eliminate  these  reports 
because  they  were  well-documented  reports 
of  the  continuing  Soviet  persecution  ofthe 

^ir^ifif^xT^P'*-  "^^  ^-^^  *»ad  appointed 
fnL^,  !.^"°'"°  °'  Australia  to  make  this 
investigation.  He  had  assembled  documents 
that  each  year  proved  that  Hungary  was  not 
a  free  country  but  was  controlled  by  the 
Kremlin,  backed  up  by  a  heavy  concentration 
of  Russian  armed  forces. 

Tliese  reports  kept  before  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  as  well  as  the  free  world 
the  fact  that,  despite  Russia's  sweet  talk  and 
promises.  Hungary  was  still  a  Russian  poHce 

«,E,^  ^^^^  ^"^  ob.5ervance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  anew  t o  t Se 
freedom  and  liberation  of  the  peoples  of  aU 
the  captive  nations-those  in  central  Euro^ 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  m  Asia,  and  In  cSK." 
Every  observance  since  1959  has  been  vio- 
lently denounced  by  Moscow  and  its  puppets 
because  the  Captive  Nations  Week  eSSSTu- 

if"?;;:'^^"*'"".'^'^  86-90-points  to  thfheLrt 

of  the  Issue  in  the  titanic  strujrele  that  en 
^ulfs  an  Of  us.     Make  no  STsSke  SuMSi 
score— the  center  of  totalitarian  power  has 
been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  toe  lor  m^ 
years  ahead.  Russia's  Moscow  ^ 

difrovl  ^"^11°    imperlo-colonlallsm    has 
destroyed  over  the  past  45  years  the  national 

uffif ''J^S^?'^"^;  « ''^^ary,  U?huS 
uKrame,     Czechoslovakia,     Latvia     Estonia 
Byelorussia,  Rumania,  Ewt  cirSiany^uf: 
garia,  mainland  China,  Armenla^rbaljai; 
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S^.?^.^''*^  ^°"*'  Albania,  -nbet.  Cos- 
SJ^'  ^'?^**°'  ^""^  Vietnam,  Cubk.  and 
ftS^on,  ^f^  ^*"'  f *  ^"  annlhUated  the 
freedom  of  others  with  the  exploited  re- 
aov^ces  of  preceding  victims.  Unlew  we 
face  up  to  the  cold  war  challenee  of  thi« 
reactionary  Imperialistic  po^r.Tnless  w^ 
expose  in  detail  the  whole  family  of  captive 
nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Pwlfl?  and 
also  in  Cuba,  unless  we  develop  a  cold  ia? 
strategy  aimed  at  all  the  captive  naUons  o^ 
the  principle  of  indivisible  freedom,  we  wm 
"Who°n^?;    ^^^l    ^    *^^«'    *»^«    question 

nrt?ons,''*b^t"«,°°  ""'  '°°^  '*^*  of  captive 
m^r.^t  "*  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^ave  to  prepare 
more  than  ever  for  the  increasing  chance  of 
a  hot  global  war.  *  ^"auce  oi 

t.Z^*'.  ^^'■ateglc  weapon  of  the  captive  na- 
tions is  available  to  us.  Khrushchev  seeL 
to  deny  its  use  by  us.     WUI  we  have  tS 

liver  this  weapon  In  the  cold  war?    The  an- 

ZV^,^""  2,""""°°  "  "^«  e«ence^cap 
7r^nT^ll^^\  *°'*  *"  *^  implications.^ 
Freedom    like  slavery,  is  contagious.    The 

more  people  In  the  world  who  ^e  free   the 

safer  Is  otir  freedom. 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker  when 
the  Second  World  War  came  to  a  clc«e 
the  Western  allies,  and  aU  peoples  of 
mncf'^n'"^?  "^^J"  ^^^  ^"*^^'ed  during  that 
tTv  hff-^'^^i'y!  ^^"^^  ^  ^"  human  his- 
tory  believed  that  the  stamping  out  of 

nmrpcf  5  ^""'f.  *y^a^y  would  allow  the 
afflr  iff  nation-building  to  continue 
ip^.H  f  "^K^^^"^  interruption,  .^ere 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  nations 
large  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  could  not 
progress  m  freedom  and  independence 
Z^^'J"  *  J'^^  ^°^'d  organization,  in  a 
Th/rf  ^'^h^f  *«i  by  6  years  of  conflict 
there  were  few  who  foresaw  that  In  the 

S.H«?f  ?'  °^  eliminating  one  ruthless 
imperialistic    aggressor    bloc     we    were 
preparing  the  way  for  another  one  with 
even   greater    ambitions.    No   onl  was 
willing  in  those  days  to  Uke  the  CoT 
munists  at  their  word— that  they  in- 
tended,  and   had   always   intended    to 
force  not  only  the  nations  of  the  worid 
but  the  minds  of  the  world  into  the  rigid 
Communist  mold,  a  mold  in  which  the 
human  being  is  treated  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment in  the  ultimate  goal  of  party-state 
domination  of  all  political,  social    eco- 
nomic, and  spiritual  life. 

Thus  the  Western  allies  went  Into  the 
postwar  negotiations  in  a  spirit  of  good 
faith    assuming  the  Soviet  Union  was 
also  longing  for  a  just  peace.    We  even 
gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
were  willing  to  recognize  any  reasonable 
security  needs  of  the  U.S.S.R.    But  our 
good  faith  was  countered  bydeceit  and 
treachery.    Our  willingness  to  let  the 
nations    of    Europe    decide    their    own 
destinies  was  countered  by  Communist 
imperialism.    The  great  disarmament  in 
irm     K^^J^  !"  contrast  to  a  frantic 
arms   buildup   m   the   East.    Economic 
assistance,  offered  by  the  United  States 
to  any  country  in  need,  was  refused  on 
behalf  of  their  victims  by  the  Soviets, 
who  caUously  reinforced  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  Red  army  and  procaeded 
to  exploit,  and  even  physically  remove 
^'^e  economic  resources  of  their  capUve 

The  tragic  history  of  the  past  18  years 
in  the  Communists'  European  empire  Is 
ail  too  weU  known.  Today  there  are 
nine  potentiaUy  free  and  happy  nations 
held  captive  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
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pari  of  an  »ther  natkm  suffers  the  same 
degradatlo  i.  These  coimtries,  lying  be- 
tween the  lay  of  Finland  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Ineltx  e  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithtiania, 
Poland.  Cs  Khoslovakia.  Htmgary,  Bul- 
Karia.  Albi  nla.  Rumania,  and  the  east- 
em  portioi  of  Oennany.  In  fact,  the 
Baltic  statM  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Bitonls  hitd  a  taste  of  Russian  sub- 
iugatiOD  e  ren  before  the  others.  The 
Nazis  and  he  Communists  made  a  deal 
in  1939  to  (  ivide  Poland  and  at  the  same 
time  the  >lazis  sanctioned  the  Soviet 
takeover  of  the  tiny  Baltic  countries. 

When  tne  Western  allies  went  to  war 
against  HJkler,  it  was  to  liberate  and 
defend  fresdom.  When  the  Nazis  and 
the  Comm<  mists  went  to  war  in  the  East 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  domination 
Mid  the  eiding  of  freedom.  Whoever 
won.  the  n  itions  being  fought  over  were 
doomed  to  slavery. 

We  now  realize  to  our  sorrow  that  the 
Communis  f mrm  of  slavery  is  at  least 
as  oppress  ve.  if  not  more  so.  than  the 
Nazi  branl.  Every  aspect  of  life  \s 
tightly  controlled.  Agriculture  was  bru- 
tally ooUec  ivized.  not  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  production,  for  the  failure  is 
all  too  obiious.  and  has  been  admitted 
by  the  rul<  rs,  but  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving CO  itrol  over  that  segment  of  the 
population  which  has  so  often  in  the  past 
resisted  to  alltarlan  domination. 

The  wor  ing  class  in  the  cities  has  been 
forced  imc  er  discipline  and  control  un- 
precedente  1  in  the  history  of  industrial- 
ization. I  bw  inxiic  that  a  movement 
that  origin  illy  sought  to  make  the  work- 
ing class  ( iominant  has  developed  into 
<me  that  I  as  made  it  into  an  impotent 
and  passiv  >  tool  of  the  party  state,  con- 
stantly harassed,  prodded,  and  threat- 
ened to  sa(  riflce  more  in  retiim  for  less. 

The  abfolute  party  control  over  all 
political  a  itivity  makes  the  Communist 
facade  of  c  emocracy  with  its  rigged  elec- 
ticms  and  i  uppet  legislatures  all  the  more 
farcical  U.  behold.  Communist  rulers 
represent  \  lo  one  but  themselves.  They 
allow  auth  >rity  to  no  one  imless  they  are 
sure  he  wi  1  slavishly  support  the  ruling 
clique.  Tt  e  only  interest  represented  is 
the  party  nterest,  which  can  be  stated 
in  one  wor  1 — control. 

Not  cont  ent  to  control  the  lives  of  the 
unfortuna  e  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, the  [Communist  rulers  also  try  to 
control  th>ir  minds.  They  conduct  a 
ceaseless  c  impaign  against  the  churches. 
Religious  reedom,  so  cherished  in  the 
western  co  intries,  is  considered  by  Com- 
munists t(  be  a  threat  to  party  state 
domination.  There  have  even  been  at- 
tempts to  i  ifUtrate  tiie  clergy  with  politi- 
cal hacks.  The  campaign  against  mental 
freedom  ia  carried  on  in  other  ways  as 
well.  Part  r  state  control  of  art,  research, 
education,  commimications  media,  and 
all  sources  of  information  is  a  standard 
requiremei  it  for  any  Communist  regime 
wanting  to  keep  power. 

Those  o  us  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  freedon  in  the  non -Communist  world 
must  nevei  forget  the  plight  of  the  cap- 
tive people  I.  Thus  we  set  aside  the  third 
week  of  Ju  y  each  year  so  that  the  world 
shall  not  orget  the  shameful  tyranny 
that  is  a  bight  on  mankind. 


Mr.  QALLAOHER.  llr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marics  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  So- 
viet Union  rose  to  the  status  of  a  great 
power,  and  immediately  used  this  in- 
creased strength  to  ruthlessly  enslave  a 
large  mimber  of  smaller  Eastern  Euro- 
pean natkms.  This  brutal  aggression  is 
one  of  the  most  tragic  examples  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

Before  the  war  Eastern  Europe  con- 
sisted of  Independent,  sovereign  nations. 
Many  of  these  countries  had  long  tradi- 
tions of  national  independence;  others 
had  become  independent  more  recently 
after  centuries  of  alien  d(»nination.  All 
had  established  their  right  to  be  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  international 
community. 

War  and  power  are  seldom  respecters 
of  rights,  however,  and  the  Red  Army 
rolled  over  and  crushed  the  sovereign- 
ties of  the  Eastern  European  states, 
which  were  then  absorbed  into  the  So- 
viet Union  or  made  satellites. 

The  fate  of  the  100  million  people  of 
these  countries  imprisoned  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  20  years  in  some  cases, 
is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  travel  in 
some  of  these  countries  in  recent  years. 
I  have  observed  life  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  have  come  away  each  time  more 
impressed  with  the  spirit  of  freedom 
that  seems  to  grow  stronger  as  time 
passes.  The  Soviet  Union  may  possess 
the  land  and  control  governments,  but  it 
has  failed  to  snuff  out  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom. This  is  the  truly  significant  mat- 
ter. The  desire  for  freedom  grows 
stronger,  and  one  day,  I  am  confident, 
these  nations  will  again  be  free.  The 
wall  will  crumble,  and  the  will  of  free- 
dom-loving men  will  prevail. 

This  is  our  hope  as  we  mark  another 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  fifth  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  an  important 
event  in  this  troubled  era  of  global  East- 
West  conflict.  It  was  in  1959  that  Con- 
gress passed  a  joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  third  week  in  July  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  "each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world."  Five  years  con- 
stitute a  relatively  short  period  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  di£Bcult  task, 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
these  captive  peoples  have  been  subjected 
to  Communist  domination  for  nearly  20 
years.  Some  of  than  have  even  been 
enslaved  by  Soviet  tyranny  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  established 
to  protest  the  Soviet  Government's  ruth- 
less attempt  to  uproot  and  eliminate  the 
basic  freedoms  of  the  countries  over 
which  she  illegally  holds  sway.  In  pass- 
ing this  resolution  it  was  the  clear  intent 
of  Congre^  to  inform  the  free  world 
that  neither  the  people  nor  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  recog- 
nize the  present  status  of  these  nations 
siiffering  under  alien  Communist  rule  in 
their  homeland.    I  am  both  pleased  ax:d 


honored  to  participate  in  the  observance 
of  this  important  week. 

It  is  a  tmism  that  all  wars  cause  mis- 
ery, death,  and  destruction  to  belliger- 
ents and  neutrals,  combatants  and  non- 
combatants,  innocent  and  guilty  alike. 
While  all  suffer  the  ravages  of  war,  it  is 
unfortimately  true  that  some  lose  more 
than  others  and  that  the  suffering  of 
some  extends  beyond  the  war  itself  and 
its  immediate  sequel.  Such  was  the  case 
in  Europe  after  the  Second  World  War. 
All  nations  involved  in  that  most  violent 
of  wars  were  devastated  by  its  impact, 
but  the  consequences  of  the  war  split  Eu- 
rope in  two  and  dealt  different  fates  to 
the  two  parts.  Western  Exux>pe  was  able 
to  rebuild  its  economic,  political,  and 
social  institutions  in  a  free  environment 
and  with  the  helping  hand  of  the  United 
States.  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  came  imder  the  heel  of 
Soviet  aggression.  The  Russians'  policy 
in  their  new  satellites  was  one  of  rigid 
suppression  of  all  basic  human  freedoms 
and  one  of  colonial  exploitation  rather 
than  reconstruction. 

This  unfortunate  lot  fell  to  various 
people  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
some  100  million.  These  peoples  had 
lived  happily  in  their  native  lands  under 
governments  of  their  own  choice  until 
the  shadow  of  World  War  n  extended 
over  Europe  in  the  late  1930's.  Then 
suddenly  Uiey  were  caught  in  the  vise  of 
two  deadly  tyrannies — Soviet  commu- 
nism from  the  east,  nazism-fascism 
from  the  west.  National  socialism  was 
a  totalitarian  ideology  which  impelled 
its  adherents  to  aggrandizement;  with- 
out national  conquest  the  movement 
would  wither  and  die,  according  to  Hit- 
ler's tenets.  Initially  the  Soviets'  move 
westward  was  primarily  defensive — an 
effort  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
German  onslaught.  But  as  the  tide  of 
battle  tinned  against  Germany  the  ba- 
sically aggressive  character  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions became  clear.  The  withdrawal 
of  German  forces  left  a  power  vacuvun 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Soviet 
Union — greatly  strengthened  by  Uie  for- 
tunes of  war — moved  swiftly  to  fill  it. 

Ravaged  by  war  and  foreign  occupa- 
tion, the  peoples  of  these  hapless  coim- 
tries  never  gave  up  hope  that  their  inde- 
pendence would  be  restored  after  the 
war.  They  believed  that  the  blessing  of 
freedom  would  compensate  for  their 
staggering  material  losses  and  human 
sacrifices.  But  then  as  the  war  drew  to 
a  close  they  found  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  a  tyranny  as  ruthless  as  that 
which  the  war  had  been  fought  to  defeat. 
Communism  swept  into  Eastern  Europe 
behind  the  Red  Army,  and  the  peoples' 
hopes  were  dashed. 

The  Soviet  take-over  was  aided  by  the 
illusory  belief  that  Allied  cooperation 
would  continue  after  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties. It  was  felt  that  the  Soviets  could 
be  induced  to  withdraw  from  Eastern 
Eiirope  through  calm  deliberations  and 
friendly  negotiations  which  were  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  Allied  victory.  This 
tolerant  view  of  Soviet  expansion  proved 
to  be  a  grave  error,  for  imperialist  na- 
tionalism is  never  likely  to  relinquish  its 
gains  willingly. 

As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
treachery  there  are  today  in  Europe  alone 


nine  nations  which  are  under  the  Soviet 

yoke,  and  a  part  of  another  nation 

Germany — shares  the  same  fate.    These 
peoples  live  in  an  area  which  extends 
from  the  Bay  of  Finland  to  the  Black 
Sea.    They  include  Estonians.  Latvians 
Lithuanians,  Poles,  Czechoslovaks,  Hun- 
garians, Bulgarians.  Albanians,  and  Ru- 
manians, as  well  as  the  18  million  Ger- 
mans living  in  East  Germany.    Many 
of  these  peoples  have  been  suffering  un- 
der Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship 
imposed  on  them  by  the  Kremlin  and 
maintained   with   the   aid  of  the  Red 
Army,    for    almost    two    decades.    The 
three  Baltic  coimtries  have  endured  op- 
pressive Communist  rule  longer  than  the 
other  Eastern  European  nations.    They 
suffer  the  added  burden  of  having  been 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby 
losing  even  the  semblance  of  national  in- 
dependence accorded  to  the  other  satel- 
lites. 

In  the  Soviet  lexicon  these  countries 
are  called  Independent   and  sovereign 
nations  in   order   to  mislead   the   free 
world  about  their  real  stetus.    In  West- 
ern  terminology    they    are   considered 
satellites.    But  perhaps  the  most  ac- 
curate  description   is   that  of  capUve 
nations  and^apUve  peoples.    In  their 
foreign  and  domestic  poUcies,  in  their 
political,    economic,    educational,    and 
social    structure,    the    governments    of 
these  countries  and  their  helpless  sub- 
jects are  forced  to  foUow  the  Kremlin- 
dictated  line.    It  is  fashionable  now  to 
regard  the  Soviet  bloc  as  liberalized  with 
greater    autonomy    for    the    satellites 
than  under  Stalin.    But  I  believe  that 
^v.^^^x*®  exaggerate  the  policy  latitude 
Which  these  captive  nations  really  have 
It  is  not  realistic  to  describe  a  reduction 
of  unnecessary  terror  and  suppression 
^Uiout  a  change  in  the  essential  natur^ 
of  centralized  totalitarian  dictatorship 
as    liberalization.    We    are    guilty    of 
naivete  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  would 
not   resort   again    to   the   mettiods   of 
Budapest,  1956,  if  they  were  faced  wiUi 
a  breakaway  satellite. 

Liberalization  means  at  least  an  at- 
tempt to  respect  basic  human  rights 
but  such  respect  Is  stiU  nonexistent  iri 
East-Central     Europe.    Basically,     the 
changes  since  Stalin's  death  amount  to 
the  lessening  of  the  irrational  aspects  of 
terror;  the  machinery  of  terror,  however. 
Is  still  intact.    Criminal   legislation  Is 
even  harsher.    The  warning  is  clear- 
Long  prison  terms  await  any  dissenter. 
With  socialization,  including  coUectivi- 
zaUon  of  agriculture,  almost  completed, 
direct  control  of  everybody's  livelihood 
provides   the  rulers   with   an   effective 
means  of  keeping  the  population  in  line. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  Communist 
regunes  can  give  more  attention  to  con- 
aitlons  of  economic  efficiency. 

These  measures  of  surface  relaxati<m 
have  not  fooled  the  peoples  of  these  cap- 
tive nations,  for  they  are  aware  that  they 

^^^  ^7^^  ^^^^^  ^^y  genuine  freedom 
and  independence  from  their  Communist 
masters.  Their  memories  of  the  Stalin- 
ist reign  of  terror  are  fresh  enough  to 
mpress  them  with  the  real  possibility  of 
a  return  to  such  methods.  They  are 
thus  no  less  desirous  of  throwing  off  the 
communist  yoke  and  reestablishing 
tneir  national  independence.    They  have 
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not  despaired  of  achieving  this  goal  de- 
spite the  hardships  and  cruelties  they 
have  suffered.  The  uprisings  in  East 
Germany  of  1953  and  in  Hungary  and 
Poland  of  1956  prove  that  these  captive 
peoples  are  prepared  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
We  can  only  hope  ttiat  their  sacrifices, 
like  those  of  the  Uberal-nationalist  revo- 
lutionaries In  1848,  will  someday  be  In- 
scribed in  the  annals  of  the  successful 
overthrow  of  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
bondage. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
always  shown  great  sympathy  for  the 
lot  of  these  unfortunate  peoples.    Their 
fate  has  been,  and  continues  to  be    a 
matter  of  serious  concern  for  our  Gov- 
ernment and  for  our  allies.    A  continu- 
ing expression  of  this  concern  is  the  an- 
nual   observance    of    Captive    Nations 
Week.    By  establishing  this  event  the 
Congress  and  the  President  foUowed  the 
great  American  tradition  of  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice 
We  have  always  felt,  and  still  feel  that 
the  cause  of  the  captive  nations  is  a  Just 
noble,  and  humanitarian  one.    The  na- 

wilS^  ^^^r""**^  °'  Captive  Nations 
Week  tiius  has  a  great  significance  for 
all  Americans,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  able  to  contribute  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  ideals  and  hopes  for  which  it 
stands. 

Mr.  NEDZI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
TOUeagues  in  observing  Captive  Nations 
week.   In  this  fourth  annual  observance 
by  Congress,   the   foremost   legislative 
body  of  the  worid  takes  the  lead  in 
drwnatizing  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  must  not 
become  weary  In  this  task,  even  If  favor- 
able changes  in  the  condition  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  may  at  times  be  very  small 
We  must  continue  to  speak  for  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  aU  peoples  and 
we  must  continue  to  emphasize  the  im- 
deniable  fact  that  aUen  rule  has  been 
imposed  on  the  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope.  This  is  a  situation  which  free  men 
everywhere  cannot  accept  as  unalterable 
or  hopeless. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  roots  of 
nationalism  run  very  deep  and  that  de- 
termined people  can  rise  again  as  free 
nations  despite  decades  and  even  cen- 
turies of  suppression.    The  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, we  may  be  sure,  is  being 
sustained  in  tiie  hearts  of  ttie  people  of 
Eastern  Europe.   Even  within  the  frame- 
work of  Uie  Communist  Party  network 
the  magnet  of  nationalism  is  producing 
divisions.    Let  us  hope  that  these  divi- 
sions will  not  only  emphasize  national 
differences,  but  will  lead  to  the  ultimate 
rejection  of  communism  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  independence 
w2.^,  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can respect  for  liberty  and  self-determi- 
nation.   It  also  reminds  the  world  that  a 
hundred  million  restive,  unhappy  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Europe  are  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  ideologi- 
cal struggle  between  East  and  West 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  join  again  with  my  coUeagues 
in  recognising  this  week  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  a  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
smaU  nations  of  the  world  that  have 
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been  absorbed  against  their  will  Into 
the  Communist  system. 
The  observance  of  thU  week  will  not 

.^1^  ^^^^"^  ^"^^  ^^^'  it  will  not 
uriteash  our  atomic  power,  but  it  will 
accomplish  much  good  if  it  reminds 
these  captive  peoples  that  their  story  has 
"*  1.^*^  forgotten  and  that  their  love 
of  liberty  retains  the  respect  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world. 

Individual  Uberty  and  political  democ- 
racy have  been  cornerstones  of  our  own 
system  of  government,  since  our  colonial 
people  threw  off  ttie  yoke  of  English  rule. 
We    have    beUeved    that   every   citizen 
possesses  certain  inalienable  rights  and 
we  have  labored  even  to  this  day  to 
guarantee  those  rights  to  all  our  people 
And   in  our  governmental  system,  we 
have  believed  in  and  we  have  practiced 
majority  rule,  based  upon  freedom  of 
expression  and  freedom  of  choice  at  the 
ballot  box.    We  are  sorry  for  those  na- 
tions and  those  peoples  today  who  do  not 
enjoy     tiiose     historic     and     priceless 
privileges. 

*u?"«^^  ^"^  word  to  them  through 
this  Captive  Nations  Week  observance 
wfi  ^®„^*"  '^ot  rest  in  tills  free  land 
until  all  people  everywhere  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  has 
had  an  impact  on  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween totalitarianism  and  the  forces  of 
freedom.  This  year  again  we  are  ac- 
knowledging the  significance  of  the  issue 
created  by  the  physical  occupation  of 
non-Russian  countries  and  the  tyranny 

?u®''«'*5,"'^"^***»  peoples  exercised  by 
Uie  Soviet  Union's  rulers  In  Moscow 

io?o^  *'!?'°*'t?  °'  ^^  Congress  voted  in 
1959  and  at  the  request  of  the  Congress, 
the  President  again  has  named  this  third 
week  in  July  as  a  time  for  us  to  renew 
our  interest  in  the  captive  peoples  and  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  supporting  their 
just  aspirations. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves,  by  this 
observance,  that  the  Moscow  Imperialists 
have  grossly  mocked  these  asph-ations. 
The  propagandists  sent  all  over  the 
worid  by  the  Kremlin  have  raised  a  false 
issue  of  colonialism  as  a  weapon  against 
the  free  worid.  But  the  record  shows 
that  not  one  of  the  many  powers  that 
fought  to  put  down  Hitlerism  sought  to 
gain  imperialist  and  colonial  advantages 
except  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

Great  Britain  responded  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  men  for  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination by  setting  up  a  system  by 
which  her  former  empire  could  proceed 
on  a  swift  and  orderly  march  to  inde- 
pendence. The  remnants  of  European 
colonialism  largely  disappeared.  The 
United  States  completed  the  process  of 
acknowledging  the  rights  to  indepen- 
dence of  the  Philipphie  Commonwealth 
A  new  statute  gave  Puerto  Rico's  people 
their  choice  of  status  and  a  new  proposal 
to  regularize  relations  by  a  further  free 
choice  is  being  developed. 

The  only  power  that  obtained  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  and  imperialist 
extensions  from  the  second  World  War 
was  the  Soviet  Union— and  the  list  of 
peoples  conquered  and  held  In  the  Krem- 
lin's grip  by  conquest  and  terrorism  Is 
long  and  grim. 


tOTOQ 
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TtM  mil  orlty  groups  in  the  territorial 
gnup  of  li  08C0W  were  left  over  from  the 
empire — b  it  the  fate  of  many  has  been 
more  terrible  than  in  the  days  of  the 
czars.  W(  have  been  learning,  in  recent 
years,  f roE  i  the  mouths  of  the  Elremlin's 
present  nilers  the  frightful  deeds  of 
Stalin,  "uiese  denunciations  are  elo- 
quent indeed — yet  none  of  those  within 
the  prewar  grasp  of  Stalin  have  been 
set  free.  Not  the  Ukrainians,  nor  the 
Rutheniani,  nor  the  Georgians,  nor 
Kurdish  p  oples,  nor  any  other  group. 

The  em  lire  Stalin  inherited  he  ex- 
tended, wi  h  equal  csmicism,  to  take  over 
the  satellit  e  nations  of  eastern  Eiirope — 
nations  in  which  puppet  Communist  re- 
gimes pre^  aU  today  Iqr  force  of  the  Red 
Army  and  the  threat  of  active  invasion. 
It  is  held  t<  day  by  an  iron  oppression  and 
interventitn  no  less  brutal  because  the 
foreign  ru  er  sometimes  smiles  instead 
of  scowUnr  constantly. 

mere  U  much  talk  of  cracks  in  the 
Oommimis ;  world — of  rivalry  between 
the  Krem  in  and  Red  China  for  pre- 
eminence ts  the  true  guardian  of  the 
Communis;  creed.  If  the  rivalry  is 
brutal,  it  1  hould  not  surprise  us,  for  it 
is  an  exerc  Ise  in  competition  for  domin- 
ion, a  th  ssic  example  in  imperialist 
clashes  be  ween  spokesmen  of  the  same 
philosf^hy  of  total  rule. 

We  need  in  any  case,  to  renew  our  ex- 
posures of  the  Soviet  system  recogniz- 
ing that  he  imperialism  that  empire 
contains  it  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  st^ngth.  The  captive  nations 
and  the  ci  ptive  peoples  are  a  constant 
internal  st  -aln.  These  peoples,  in  their 
yearning  f(  ir  freedom  are  a  prime  poten- 
tial asset  1 3  freedom  as  well  as  a  deter- 
rent to  SoA  let  hot  war  adventurism. 

It  is  my  )ellef  that  the  time  has  come 
for  this  Ho  ise  to  take  another  step  to  ex- 
press our  i]  iterest  in  the  captive  nations. 
In  a  resolu  ion  I  have  proposed  that  the 
House  crea  ;e  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Ni  tions.  to  be  composed  of  10 
members,  ind  to  conduct  formal  in- 
quiries int(  the  status  of  all  peoples  vic- 
timized by  the  Soviets,  including  those 
non-Russl£ns  and  Riissians  alike  who 
need  the  h  ;lp  of  free  peoples  elsewhere. 

It  is  my  1  uggestion  that  not  more  than 
6  of  the  1 )  members  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  parly  and  that 
the  commi  tee  should  make  interim  re- 
ports at  such  times  as  it  deems  proper 
and  its  first  comprehensive  report  not 
later  than  January  31  of  next  year. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  be- 
lieving tha ;  the  Soviet  monolith  is  im- 
pregnable; indeed,  if  there  are  cracks 
and  strains  apparent  today  it  is  because 
they  were  i  iherent.  We  must  not  think 
that  the  ca  jtive  peoples  do  not  hear  us; 
the  underg  oimd  carries  our  words  and 
concepts  al  over  the  world.  There  Is  no 
tyranny  so  absolute  that  it  can  shut  out 
the  voice  o '  freedom  and  of  encourage- 
ment to  otl  lers  boldly  pronounced. 

We  seek  lo  war.  We  seek  to  discover 
means  by  ^  tiich  the  people  of  this  land — 
of  whom  s>  many  have  their  ancestral 
roots  In  th«  coimtries  now  seized  by  the 
Red  totaliti  riana — can  assist  the  present 
generation  in  the  captive  lands  and  can 
stimulate  t  lem  by  peaceful  processes  to 
know  they  i  xe  not  forgotten. 


The  proposal  of  a  special  and  formal 
committee  of  this  House  to  work  in  this 
area  olfers  no  promise,  perhaps,  of  the 
shortcut  victories  and  easy  liberations 
sometimes  yearned  for.  But  it  proposes 
a  steady  and  careful  process  of  study  of 
the  liabilities  to  which  the  Soviets  are  ex- 
posed, of  the  assets  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  people 
of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  enjoy 
the  freedom  to  choose  their  representa- 
tive in  government  and  the  freedom  to 
state  their  beliefs,  there  are  others  in  the 
world  not  so  fortunate  as  we.  Their 
lives,  a  drab  existence  in  a  totalitarian 
state,  are  hved  in  fear,  fear  to  disagree 
with  the  policies  of  the  government  under 
which  they  reside.  I  speak  of  those 
people  in  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Poland.  In  the  Baltic  States.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Albania,  and  East  Germany,  in- 
habitants of  those  states  which  we  call 
captive  nations. 

Since  1959.  when  Congress  empowered 
him  to  do  so.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  proclaimed  annually  the  3d 
week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week, 
in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fortitude 
and  courage  of  those  oppressed  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  hope  that 
knowledge  of  this  tribute  by  a  free  nation 
will  reach  their  ears  and  will  inform 
them  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their 
suflfering. 

Resistance  to  Communist  domination 
has  continued  throughout  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  takeover  of  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  serious  riots  in 
East  Germany  in  1953  called  attention 
to  the  economic  ills  of  that  Communist 
regime.  Himgary  and  its  Freedom 
Fighters  of  1956  will  go  down  in  the 
annals  of  history  as  a  valiant  struggle 
of  an  oppressed  people  in  their  fight 
to  overthrow  a  hated  master.  The  re- 
cent protests  in  Czechoslovakia  against 
the  harsh  measures  used  by  that  govern- 
ment are  too  current  to  be  appraised. 
Yet.  they  designate  that  unrest  does 
exist  throughout  the  satellite  nations 
and  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as 
freedom  is  denied  to  the  common  people. 

It  is  the  desire  of  our  Government  to 
bring  about  the  conditions  which  will 
restore  liberty  to  these  subjugated  na- 
tionals. The  Voice  of  America  programs, 
an  integral  part  of  U.S.  policy,  have  been 
designed  to  encourage  hope.  Cultural 
exhibits  in  the  Communist  countries 
show  the  American  way  of  life.  Person- 
nel who  come  to  the  United  States 
through  an  exchange  program  take  back 
with  them  the  beliefs  and  ideas  of 
America. 

Recent  signs  of  change  in  the  captive 
nations  denote  that  our  efforts  are  show- 
ing success.  There  is  greater  demand 
for  western  products.  Writers  and 
playwrights  are  demanding  that  they  be 
given  the  right  to  say  what  they  think. 
The  Government  of  Rumania  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  defy  the  economic  edicts 
emanating  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  western  world 
to  exert  its  greatest  efforts  in  fostering 
freedom  and  liberty  in  the  captive  states. 
It  must  be  our  most  earnest  wish  that 
these  satellites  will  once  again  be  free  to 
proclaim  their  rights  as  democratic 
states  in  the  world  community. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  speech  at  the  city  hall 
in  West  Berlin  on  June  26.  1963.  spoke  of 
the  Berlin  wall  as  an  offense  against 
humanity  and  as  the  most  obvious  and 
vivid  demonstration  of  the  failures  of  the 
Communist  system.  A  view  of  the  wall 
is  worth  a  thousand  words.  It  stands 
there,  grim  and  stark,  for  all  to  see.  a 
monument  to  injustice.  On  the  one  side 
live  the  free,  on  th3  other  the  enslaved, 
and  for  both  there  are  strong  feelings  of 
anger,  bitterness,  and  despair  at  the 
Commimist  regime  that  is  responsible. 

Across  the  Continent  of  Europe  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
there  is  a  wall.  It  is  not  made  of  stone, 
it  is  not  even  made  of  iron.  It  is  only  a 
line  marked  by  th*»  borders  between  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  and  the 
countries  under  the  totalitarian  rule  of 
Communist  regimes.  Behind  this  line  lie 
the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
where  over  100  million  people  are  forced 
to  live  without  their  freedom  and  their 
individual  rights. 

This  week  we  are  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
United  States  position  of  leadership  in 
the  free  world  that  1  week  be  marked 
in  special  observance  of  the  plight  of  the 
people  in  the  world  who  are  without  free- 
dom. There  are  many  who  live  under 
Communist  subjugation.  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope the  people  of  Latvia.  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania,  of  Poland.  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  of  Riunania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Albania,  all  are  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  tyranny  of  Communist  re- 
gimes. 

Tyranny  fights  a  losing  battle  with 
freedom,  because  the  spirit  of  freedom 
cannot  be  chained  and  confined  for  long. 
The  heroic  uprisings  against  the  Com- 
munists in  Poland.  East  Germany,  and 
Hungary  are  poignant  proof  of  this.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  captive  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  will  taste  freedom 
and  when  they  do.  the  Communists  who 
are  responsible  for  the  hmniliation  of  so 
many  millions  of  people  will  be  swept 
away  into  the  refuse  bin  of  history. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  important 
that  we  do  our  part  to  support  and  sus- 
tain the  people  who  are  living  imder 
Communist  subjugation.  They  must  not 
feel  that  they  are  without  friends  who 
care  about  their  misery,  otherwise  their 
hope  for  freedom  in  the  future  may  be- 
gin to  fade.  With  tireless  initiative  the 
people  of  this  great  free  country  must 
show  their  ssrmpathy  and  support  for  the 
captive  peoples  of  the  world.  In  this  way 
the  spark  of  hope  may  be  kept  alive  to 
glimmer  and  glow  until  one  day  it  will 
burst  into  a  great  purifying  flame. 

It  is  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  for  us 
the  meaning  and  summons  of  this  week 
Is  a  renewed  affirmation  of  faith  that  the 
Communist  regimes  holding  captive  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are  transitory, 
and  that  they  too  shall  pass  away. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  end  of  the  last  war  the  So- 
viet Union  has  become  the  captor  and 
jailer,  the  oppressor  and  tormentor  of 
more  than  100  million  peoples  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  his- 
toric fact,  even  before  that  war  was  over, 
some  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in 


1963 


the  Baltics  had  already  been  drawn  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union's  deadly  network 
At  the  time,  however,  both  these  victim 
peoples  and  their  sympathizers  in  the 
West  had  hoped  that  soon  after  the 
war  these  peoples  would  be  freed.  Un- 
fortunately, events  took  a  decidedly  dif- 
ferent and  ominous  turn,  and  the  western 
statesmen,  instead  of  succeeding  in  their 
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Curtain,  not  because  they  gave  up  their 
struggles  for  Independence,  but  because 
the  Soviet  Red  Army  never  left  the  coun- 
tries through  which  It  xnarched  west- 
ward at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In 
the  case  of  Bulgaria,  a  Communist- 
dominated  fatherland-front  took  over 
the  country  in  1944.  A  Communist  re- 
public  was   established   2   years   later 
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rjaia  is  particularly  true  of  the  objective 
of  national  self-determixiaUon  and  in- 
dep«idence-one  of  the  cardinal  tenets 
of  liberal  democracy. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  14  points,  which 
represented  the  U.S.  aims  in  World  War 
I,  urged  that  territorial  settlements  be 
made  in  accordance  with  this  principle 
and  that  the  peace  be  based  on  mutual 


rffo^^Tf  f    #      7Z"*'^''*'*®*^*°«"*"»eir  public   was   established   2   y^ra   utpr  rrr';/".':r^"*»nce  w»tn  tnis  principle 

attempt  to  free  these  peoples,  witnessed  under  the  leadersliS^S  the  SSmnS  ^"^  ^»i  "^^  peace  be  based  on  mutual 

the  enslavement  of  more  millions  of  peo-  Party  leader  r^nr^o  ^«iV  ^^^"JP^i'^t  respect  for  the  "political  independence 

pies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  erMtodhS  StofTnrf??  ii^PTf?®  ^^^^^Itrov.  after  an  and  terrii«H«i  ir^t^LJ:^  JtZTF^^T^^^ 
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innumerable  attempts  to  better  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  captive  na- 
tions live,  and  have  also  worked  through 
diplomatic  negotiations  for  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  these  peoples.  But  all 
such  attempts,  often  spearheaded  by  the 
Government  of  this  RepubUc.  have  come 
up  against  the  unbending  and  most  un- 
reasonable stand  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment But  even  against  such  ill-success, 
we  have  not  ceased  to  work  for  the  free- 


claimed  30  years  earlier  by  Thomas 
MassaiykandEduardBenes.  TheUuw 
Baltic  States.  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania, were  similarly  overrun  by  Soviet 
troops  at  toe  close  of  the  Second  World 
S!!r:^i  J5f!."^°rt.^t«  nations  were 


and  territorial  integrity"  of  aU  nations' 
irrespective  of  size.  The  international 
guarantee  of  such  respect  was  to  be  af- 
forded by  a  "general  association  of  na- 
tions --the  League  of  Nations.  In  the 
^ve-and-take  of  the  peace  negotiations 
the  principle  of  national  self-determina- 
tion was  not  always  adhered  to.  Even 
SIIiIm  ^f  principle  was  appUed  fairly 
strictly—in  the  Balkans-the  resulting 
fragmentation  was  not  conducive  to  in- 
ternational stability.   TTie  League  of  Na- 

th°i^.Si^^^."!7^  "'^^^  ^  guarantee 
the    pohtical  Independence  and  territo- 
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We  have  not  allowed  the  world  to  forget 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  cause  of  the 
misery  and  enslavement  of  these  peoples 
and  until  they  are  set  free.  Soviet  leaders 
do  not  have  the  right  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  these  oppressed  peoples.    In  the  court 
of  world  public  opinion  the  claims  of  So- 
viet authorities  are  most  vulnerable  for 
there  they  are  bitterly  criticized, '  at- 
tacked, and  condemned  for  the  enslave- 
ment of  these  captive  nations.    During 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  which  resolu- 
tion I  brought  up  in  the  House  some 
years  ago  such  criticism  of  Soviet  policy 
and  practice  will  reverberate  from  one 
end  of  this  Republic  to  the  other,  and 
^.f^^^^PlPy  to  take  my  stand  by  the 
side  of  all  those  who  condemn  Soviet  to- 
talitarian tyranny,  and  solemnly  hope 
that  these  captive  nations  will  soon  at- 
tain their  freedom. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.    Mr.  Speaker    it 
Is  appropriate  that  we  pause  in  our  leg- 
islative duties  one  day  each  year  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  people  who  have  been  shut 
behind   the   Iron   Curtain   in   Eastern 
Europe  since  World  Warn.    Despite  the 
heavy  oppression  of  Communist  tyranny 
these  peoples  have  been  continuing  their 
resistance  against  the  Communist  ty- 
rants.   The  demonstrations  by  workers 
in  East  Germany  in  1953.  the  uprising  of 
Uie  Polish  people  in  1956.  the  Hungarian 
revolution  in  October  of  the  same  year— 
wI  these  are  indications  of  how  the  cap- 
tive peoples  feel  about  theh-  rulers.    In 
commemorating  Captive  Nations  Week 
we  think  also  of  the  peoples  of  Tibet  and 
Sir^w  ^^eed.  we  find  it  imperative 
that  Uie  attention  of  the  West  remain 
focused   on  Soviet   imperialism   in  aU 
parts  of  the  world.    We  must  maintain 
a  continuing  American  effort  to  remind 


.—     --~  wLuvcvt  K3MftM;s  nas  never 

S,-,SJ"S!7;-.^  .^P-^l?  elected 


_, """  ■'VAn^^ju  uub  oi  omce  Dy  tne 

^mmunists  in  1947.  and  the  HungLi^ 
people  demonsti-ated  by  Uielr  stirring 
rebellion  7  years  ago  that  tiie  regime 
which  governs  them  today  stays  in  power 
only  through  ttie  support;  of  Soviet  wms. 
The  executions  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt  were  condemned  by 
unanimous  votes  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress on  June  19.  1958.  The  Polish 
people  also  showed  the  worid  in  1956  that 
they  had  not  lost  Uie  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, despite  12  long  years  of  Stalinist 

5!?«  ^^o't^^tely.  tile  increased  free- 
doms which  were  permitted  Uie  Polish 
people  after  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  took 
over  the  Communist  Party  leadership  In 
October  1956  have  only  partSSTSS 
apowed  to  continue.  In  Ru^Si  a  sS? 
vlet-type  government  was  also  forxied  on 
the  people  after  tiie  Second  World  War 
5f^V^  ^e  have  wltiiessed  the  spec-' 


Again  during  World  War  n  the  Allied 
l9^^^ /^T^^SBeA  their  respect  for  "the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form 
or  government  under  which  they  will 
live"  in  Uie  AUantic  Charts  ^^ouTer 
wwtime  agreements.   This  principle  was 
expressly  applied  to  Europe  in  the  "Dec- 
oration on  Liberated  Europe"  issued  by 
Roosevelt.  Churehill,  and  Stalin  at  Yalta 
Sl"V^„'?!'^®"™e"ts  pledged  them-' 
selves  to  "tiie  restoration  of  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  to  those  peo- 
ples who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them  by  the  aggressor  nations."   Stalin's 
participation  in  such  a  declaration  was 
hypocritical  to  say  the  least,  for  he  in- 
tended  to  "liberate"   Uie  east-central 
European  areas  from  Axis  control  only  in 
order  to  take  them  over  himself.    A  new 
denial  of  national  rights  Uius  emerged 
dlrectiy  from  the  attempt  to  redress  pre- 
vious wrongs.  ^ 

In  the  postwar  period  we  have  seen 
a  paradoxical  situation  arise.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  has  been  an  unprece- 


tacle  of  Uie  Soviet  Premier  confe^M  2  ®*5f^'  ^^^^*  *^  ^^^  »»  unprece- 

wlUi  Uie  puppet  leaders  of  Uie  eastern  t^^}^  application  of  Uie  principle  of 

European  nations  in  Berlin,  in  prepan^  national    self-determination    as    great 

nr^^""  their  coming  conference^Sh  "S^^  ""^  ^'^o"**!  territories  achieve 

Communist    China.    In    a    sense,    one  S?*if?^**®"*^    ^^  ^^e  o«»«"  hand.  Uils 

might  say  that  their  choice  of  a  nAnf-^  ^^\  continues  to  be  denied  to  Uiose 

peoples,  some  of  which  are  among  the 


might  say  Uiat  Uieir  choice  ofVSnfer- 
"J5*  s*te  is  appropriate.  Notiiing  sym- 
bo^  Uie  plght  of  Uie  captiVe^ti^ 
better  Uian  Herr  Ulbrichfs  regime  in 
East  Germany,  maintained  in  power 
T^  ^^  ^fJ""^^  '^"^  o^  20  Soviet  dlvl- 
fiT.n"'^  "l^  "^^""^  ^e  unashamed- 
^  built  Uu-ough  Uie  center  of  Berita  on 
August  13.  1961.  With  Uie  coSSiSS 
of  Uie  Berlin  wall,  Ulbricht  aSStS 
that  Oie  people  will  stay  in  Uie  Commu- 
nist Utopia  only  if  Uiey  are  locked  in 
As  we  pay  tribute  to  Uie  .people  of  Uie 


world  s  oldest  national  entities,  held  cap- 
tive by  the  Communist  totalitarian  sys- 
tem    During  Captive  Nations  Week  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  the 
restoration  to  these  peoples  of  the  unl- 
vereai  right  of  national  independence 
and  freely  chosen  Institutions 
u^f\^^^^^^    Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  sub- 
is  S  ^^   '^^^}  °^   ^«  common 
rights  of  those  people  living  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  enrage  us  and  encourage 
us  to  take  steps  in  order  to  mitigate  this 
oppression.    It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 


gotten  them.  Powers  5ii^;^«''««rt^f.!'"'."^  "*®  ^Uied 

By  our  presence  here  today  we  voice    j«.tiv^.!^d^^r'nf"''*'  "^^  **' 


commitment  to  the  principles  of  freedom  PfP'^sslon.    It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 

for  all  men.                      ^^  °'  freedom  believe  Uiat,  in  Uie  20Ui  centSTSKS 

Mr.  FALLON.    Mr  Speaker  In  th«  fw«  '^'^^^on*  could  exist. 

nriH  ^.^  .-  .^/-  speaker.  In  Uie  two  Mr.  speaker,  under  congressional  au- 


thl     ^.^^  ^iniencan  enort  to  remind        Mr.  FALLON.    Mr  SDeakpr  <«  t^,^  ♦         wumuons  could  exist. 
iott^n^^.K^^^^P^^  *****  ^^  **«^«  no*  'or-    World  Wars  of  ^  ^n^' /S^"\^S2    .J^'  SP^^^r.  mider  congressional  au- 
'Z^'o^Z^...^^.^ ?-- ^--PliSSlSJTL^^      2^ii2fSfLl-J?-'^-erinlS9 


recognized  the  need  to  pay  tribute  to 
Uicse  captive  people,  to  can  attention  to 
their  plight,  and  to  praise  their  unceas- 
ing resistance  to  the  evils  of  the  Com- 
munist regimes  under  which  they  labor 
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July  16 


1963 


Nations  WedE  prodama- 
teen  faithfully  reissued  each 
President  Ken- 
designated  this  year's  state- 
an  invitation  oi  the  people  of 
to  observe  the  third  week  in 
appropriate  ceremonies  and 
devotion  to  the  Just  aspira- 
peopks  for  national  inde- 
and  human  liberty. 

against  c<xnmunlsm  must 

however,  we  should  not  be 

with  the  thought  that  to 

iunlsm  we  must  go  to  the 

on  the  complete  right. 

with  sympathy,  understand- 

f  or  all  oppressed  people  is 

>f  American  democracy. 

the  wish  of  every  American 
lations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
soon  emerge  once  again  into 
iommunity  as  sovereign  states. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
and  free,  is  again  demon- 
recognition  of  the  coiir- 
.  and  faith  of  captive  nations 
Until  the  day  ar- 
we  can  celebrate  the  treedom 
held  captive  by  our  an- 
4nemy,  Soviet  Russia,  we  can 
enslaved  peoples  and  dis- 
affection and  sympathy  for 
participating  in  Captive  Na- 
1963. 

than  two  decades,  a  group 
in  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
>een  deprived  of  national  in- 
and    individual    freedom. 
Moscow    by    the    chains   of 
Nine  nations  and  Soviet  East 
ire  the  victims  of  Communist 
When  the  Kremlin  threw 
Curtain  around  them   after 
n.  the  danger  of  Soviet  die- 
had  not  yet  emerged  as  the 
brutal  force  we  now  know 


aid 


America'i 


NiUons 
suocimbed 
1  le 


's  first  tribute  through 
Week  in  1959.  Cuba  has 
to  Communist  control, 
human  misery  and  suffer- 
ill-for-the-state.  nothing-for- 
totalitarian  government 
leart  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
all  free  nations  to  see.    The 
ibe  Cuban  people  dramatizes 
or  support  by  the  President, 
and  the  American  public 
spirit  of  all  peoples, 
lut  unable  to  be  free. 
,  the  efforts  of  our  great  Re- 
secure  the  freedom  of  these 
will  at  last  be  success- 
1963  Captive  Nations  Week 
sympathy  and  support  then, 
nations  ceremonies  in  the 
are    replaced    with    In- 
celebrations     throughout 
and  Cuba. 
ONOE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
to  Join  my  colleagues  on  this 
the  observance  of  Captive 
This  observance  was  first 
n  July  1959,  when  Congress 
resolution  to  set  up  this 
proclaiming   to  the   whole 
determination  to  support  the 
bU  captive  and  downtrodden 
freed(»n. 
this  and  similar  observances 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of 


capt  ve 
Sates 
n<e     c 
El  rope 


>f 
vV  ee&< 


t  le 
thvs 


seeking 


the  rest  of  the  world  the  full  scope  and 
ruthlessness  of  Communist  imperialism 
and  the  extent  of  its  subjugation  of  some 
two  dosen  ci4>tive  nations.  Their  free- 
dom has  been  destroyed,  the  churches 
were  closed  down,  the  culture  of  these 
nations  is  being  suppressed,  and  many 
of  their  people  were  exiled  to  Siberian 
slave-labor  camps. 

If  one  desires  to  make  a  true  and 
meaningful  comparison  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  world,  it  can 
be  done  in  a  very  simple  manner.  One 
has  but  to  look  at  the  Western  World 
where  many  nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
elsewhere  have  gained  their  freedom  and 
independence  in  the  last  two  decades. 
At  the  same  time,  communism  has  en- 
slaved more  than  two  dozen  nations  and 
has  iin justly  occupied  their  lands  and 
has  annexed  them  to  its  vast  colonial 
empire.  In  the  Western  World  we  have 
some  50  new  nations  created,  so  that 
today  Western  colonialism  is  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past.  About  850  million 
people  in  these  50  nations  have  bene- 
fited from  this  great  process  of  national 
liberation.  Under  conmiunism,  a  similar 
number  of  some  850  million  people  have 
been  added  to  its  list  of  victims. 

The  United  States  must  never  recog- 
nize the  domination  of  Moscow  over 
these  captive  nations.  We  must  con- 
stantly focus  the  spotlight  of  world  at- 
tention on  the  captive  nations  and  their 
efforts  for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion, and  we  must  also  show  who  is  op- 
pressing and  tyrannizing  them.  By  sub- 
jecting the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  to 
world  criticism  and  condemnation,  we 
shall  put  them  on  the  defensive,  exF>ose 
them  for  what  they  really  are,  and  weak- 
en their  hold  over  these  nations. 

We  know  that  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  whether  in  eastern  Europe, 
the  Par  East,  or  even  in  Cuba,  are  cher- 
ishing dreams  of  genuine  freedom  and 
self-determination.  They  look  to  us  for 
help  and  gxiidance.  Let  us  encourage 
them  in  every  way  to  attain  their  goals. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  last  war  was  over  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  who  had  suffered  for 
more  than  5  years  thought  that  their 
freedom  was  in  sight  and  their  suffer- 
ing over.  And  hundreds  of  millions  of 
others  who  had  sacrificed  much  and 
prayed  for  the  quick  conclusion  of  that 
war  also  hoped  that  peoples  enslaved  un- 
der totalitarianism  would  regain  their 
richly  deserved  freedom.  That  was  the 
general  expectation  in  the  West,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  help  its  wartime  al- 
lies to  restore  freedom  to  the  countries 
of  eastern  Europe.  But  as  we  all  learned 
the  hard  way,  and  as  we  pine  over  the 
events  of  wartime,  the  Soviet  Union  not 
only  failed  to  aid  and  assist  the  op- 
pressed peoples  to  regain  their  freedom, 
but  it  deliberately  brought  these  peoples 
imder  its  monolithic  rule  and  imposed 
upon  them  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

That  is  the  unfortunate  and  the  al- 
most imbelievably  sad  situation  today  in 
all  east  European  and  central  European 
countries.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  the  Estonians,  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians,  Poles,  Czechoslovaks,  and 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  and  Rumani- 


ans, and  Gennans  in  East  Germany, 
some  100  million  peoples  in  all,  consti- 
tute the  captive  nations  of  Europe.  In 
many  ways  their  lot  is  far  worse  under 
Communist  totalitarianism  than  under 
any  other  regime.  Paradoxical  as  this 
sounds,  the  war  which  we  waged  to  as- 
sure freedom  to  these  peoples,  ended  by 
riveting  the  chain  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism around  their  necks. 

The  fate  of  these  imhappy  and  un- 
fortunate peoples  has  been  the  most 
serious  concern  of  the  West.  Western 
statesmanship  has  tried  to  regain  their 
freedom  through  peaceful  means,  and 
our  Government  has  done  its  utmost  to 
that  end.  In  order  to  assure  the  people 
of  this  country  and  others  that  we  are 
in  earnest  in  this  matter,  it  has  des- 
ignated the  third  week  of  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  Since 
1959,  by  a  concurrent  congressional  res- 
olution and  by  subsequent  Presidential 
proclamations,  that  week  is  set  aside  as 
the  Captive  Nations  Week.  We  have  al- 
ways felt  and  still  feel,  that  the  cause  of 
the  captive  nations  is  a  righteous  cause, 
one  of  freedom  and  humanity.  I  am 
happy  that  the  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
designated  as  the  week  in  which  to  ob- 
serve and  commemorate  events  con- 
nected with  the  struggle  of  these  nations 
for  their  freedom,  and  I  gladly  associate 
myself  with  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
all  across  the  land,  mindful  of  the  liberty 
and  independence  they  enjoy,  have 
Joined  together  in  another  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Since  the 
proclamation  was  first  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1959,  one  more  na- 
tion has  been  added  to  the  imfortunate 
rolls  of  Communist  slavery.  All  of  the 
subjugated  peoples  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  now  tragically  in  Cuba,  still  harbor 
a  hope  that  one  day  they  again  will  be 
free  and  independent. 

It  is  my  hope  and  the  hope  of  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  that  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  the  United  States,  will 
reaffirm  and  strengthen  its  commitment 
to  the  eventual  liberation  of  all  captive 
peoples.  Those  living  behind  the  walls 
and  barbed  wire  of  Eastern  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  must  be  assured 
that  Communist  slavery  is  not  their  set- 
tled fate.  To  this  end  I  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week,  1963.  The  fervent  hope  of  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  is  that  the  neces- 
sity of  observing  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
will  soon  become  a  dark  page  of  past 
history. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  the  designation  of  this  week  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  to  again  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  world  the  plight  of 
the  many  non-Russian  captive  nations, 
is  so  obnoxious  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  definite  indica- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  observing  such  a 
week. 

I  believe  that  any  action  we  may  be 
able  to  take  to  encourage,  to  build  up  the 
morale  of.  these  captive  peoples,  to  let 
them  know  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them,  that  we  have  not  written  them  off 
as  lost  to  communism,  will  serve  a  very 
useful  cause. 
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Furthermore,  by  making  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  imcommitted  nations,  the  many 
newly  organized  naUons,  and  the  under- 
developed nations,  the  treachery  and 
hypocrisy  of  Communist  policy,  inten- 
tions and  actions,  we  help  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  of  democracy. 

To  accomplish  all  of  these  purix>ses. 
I  joined  with  many  other  members  in 
the  House  In  sponsoring  a  resolution  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Both  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  will  be  instrumental  in  coun- 
tering Russian  propaganda  with  true 
facts,  and  finally,  Uberation  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  the  winning  of  the  im- 
committed and  hesitant  nations,  to  the 
side  of  democracy. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion this  week  is  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  purpose  of  this  nation- 
wide observance  is  to  dramatize  the  cruel 
and  inhuman  bondage  which  interna- 
tional communism  has  Imposed  on  so 
many  millions  of  the  world's  people  and 
to  reaffirm  our  intention  to  secure  their 
hope  of  eventual  freedom. 

For  many  reasons,  the  unconscionable 
subjugation  of  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples in  these  captive  nations  is  cause  for 
great  concern  in  the  United  States.  To 
be  less  than  bold  in  our  desires  to  re- 
store liberty  and  independence  to  these 
enslaved  countries  would  weaken  our 
role  as  the  defender  of  international 
justice. 

We  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  free- 
dom for  whom  so  many  of  our  country- 
men fought  and  died  should  never  for- 
get that  among  those  vaUant  warriors 
were  countless  Americans  whose  national 
background  was  in  the  capUve  nations 
we  are  recognizlngr  today.  Both  in  peace 
and  war,  the  United  States  has  had  its 
security  defended,  its  cxilture  enriched 
its  living  standard  elevated  by  the  glori- 
ous contributions  of  those  who  have  come 
to  our  shores  from  other  countries. 

It  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  expose 
for  aU  the  world  to  see  the  ruthless  op- 
pression the  Soviet  Unicm  has  onployed 
In  taking  over  and  controlling  the  lives 
of  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
Eariler  this  year.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fered a  resolution.  House  Resolution  175 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.    This 
committee  would  be  empowered  to  con- 
duct an  inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all 
the  captive  nations,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of 
Communist   control    over   them.     The 
committee  also  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeking  the  means 
by  which  the  United  States  can  assist 
them  in  their  present  pUght  and  to  their 
aspirations  to  regain  their  national  and 
individual  freedoms. 

During  this  Captive  Nations  Week  I 
again  solicit  my  coUeagues  to  give  this 
resolution  and  others  like  it  serious  and 
expediUous  consIderaOon.  I  feel  the 
work  which  such  a  committee  could  per- 
form and  the  information  it  could  offer 
is  urgently  needed  in  our  desire  to  stop 
the  advances  of  communism  and  restore 
self-determination  to  the  captive  peoples. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  announce 
that  I  am  introducing  today  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  instruct  our  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  to  initiate  discussion  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  question  before  this  world  body 
Specifically,  this  resolution  seeks  a 
United  Nations  effort  to,  first,  accom- 
plish the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops, 
agents,  colonists,  and  controls  from  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and,  second 
the  return  of  all  Baltic  exUes  from  Si- 
beria, prisons,  and  slave-labor  camps  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Through  personal  acquaintance  with 
those  I  represent  whose  national  back- 
ground is  in  these  Communist-dominated 
lands,  I  am  very  aware  of  the  Just  de- 
sires of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians to  regain  their  freedom  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Our  support  of  the  legitimate  objec- 
tives of  liberty  and  self-determination  for 
these  friendly  peoples  can  exploit  a  woe- 
fully weak  spot  in  the  Soviet  system. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speakei;  in  July 
1959  Congress  unanimously  authorized 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  each  year  until  freedom  is 
achieved  for  all  the  enslaved  nations  of 
the  world.  The  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  to  show  clearly  to  the  subju- 
gated peoples  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  shares  their  asph*ations 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  Its  aim 
was  to  sustain  the  hope  and  determina- 
tion of  the  millions  of  freedom-loving 
people  within  Communist-dominated 
lands. 

We  are  now  commemorating  the  fifth 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  Is  vital  that 
we  take  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  our  po- 
siUon  on  the  satellite  states  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  make  it  clear  that  we 
do  not  now,  and  that  we  never  will,  ac- 
quiesce in  the  tyranny  which  the  Com- 
munists exercise  In  large  parts  of  Eu- 
Tope  and  Asia.  We  must  make  it  clear 
that  we  will  never  forget  the  illegal  and 
immoral  methods  by  which  the  Soviet 
Union  expanded  its  empire  cmd  subju- 
gated coimtless  millions. 

It  might  be  easier  to  pretend  that  the 
problem  of  the  captive  nations  did  not 
exiBt.  The  strengthening  of  freedom  in 
areas  where  international  commimism 
has  already  gained  control  is  certainly 
<me  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  confront- 
ing our  foreign  poUcy.  The  Soviet  am- 
bition to  achieve  world  domination  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
facts  which  we  must  face. 

Morality  Is  not  strengthened,  however, 
by  choosing  the  easy  way  if  the  easy  way 
permits  an  injustice  to  continue.  The 
longer  an  injustice  prevails,  the  more 
used  to  it  we  become.  If  the  injustice 
prevails  for  a  lengthy  period,  it  begins 
to  appear  normal. 

Once  an  Injustice  appears  normal,  not 
only  does  It  signify  a  warping  of  our  own 
sense  of  values,  but  the  injustice  be- 
comes more  difficult  than  ever  to  erad- 
icate. We  must  not  allow  that  to  hap- 
pen in  the  case  of  the  captive  nations. 

During  this  fifth  CapUve  Nations 
Week,  let  us  recall  the  methods  by  which 
the  Communists  came  to  power  in  the 
past.  Let  us  review  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  people  of  these  lands  live 
in  the  present.    Let  us  renew  our  de- 


termination that  in  the  future  they  will 
see  the  light  of  liberty  once  again. 

If  we  recall  the  methods  the  Com- 
munists have  used  to  obtain  control,  the 
injustice  on  which  the  Communist  em- 
pire is  based  becomes  apparent.  Ag- 
gression, subversion,  deception — these 
have  been  the  standard  tactics  by  which 
the  national  Independence  of  stat^  has 
been  subjugated  to  the  Commimlst  cause. 
The  captive  nations  resolution  cited  22 
nations  as  having  fallen  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression.  The  will  of  the 
people  In  every  one  of  these  nations  was 
ignored  and  not  even  a  pretense  was 
made  of  allowing  national  self-determi- 
nation. 

But  the  injustice  does  not  lie  only  in 
the  past.  It  continues  today  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Communist  coiaitries  are  de- 
^ed  basic  civil  Uberties  that  are  the 
heart  of  freedom.  These  rights  include 
the  right  to  vote,  freedom  of  speech,  the 
right  to  move  about  wherever  one  wants. 
The  Commimists  even  attempt  to  deny 
the  truth  reaching  these  peoples  from 
outside. 

During  this  Captive  Nations  Week,  it 
is  my  hope  that  all  those  people  in  Amer- 
ica who  wish  to  hasten  the  fall  of  the 
Communist  empire  will  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  It  is  my  hope  that  literally 
thousands  will  voice  their  intention  to 
do  everjrthlng  possible  to  restore  free- 
dom to  those  areas  where  It  has  been 
denied.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  people 
everywhere  wake  up  to  the  tyranny  that 
exists  wherever  the  Communists  gain 
controL 

If  enough  Americans  raise  their  voices 
in  concern,  we  may  gain  the  necessary 
support  to  establish  a  special  captive 
nations  committee  which  could  make  a 
vital  contribution  to  freedom  by  under- 
taking a  continuous,  systematic,  and  in- 
tensive study  of  the  captive  nations.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  setting  up  a 
special  committee,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  support  such  a  measure. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
personal  greetings  to  the  messages  be- 
ing sent  to  the  captive  peoples  this  week. 
The  wrongs  of  which  they  have  been  the 
victim  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the 
free  world,  and  the  day  will  come  when 
they  will  be  able  to  join  us  in  liberty 
and  Independence. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  the  Communists  to  seriously  consider 
making  a  major  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  their  flag.  Against  the  field  of 
bright  red,  which  symbolizes  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  by  men  and  women 
fighting  bravely  against  Communist 
tyranny  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
their  rights,  there  should  be  placed  a 
representation  of  the  Berlin  wall. 

Is  there  any  greater  shame  than  the 
Berlin  wall?  Is  there  any  more  appro- 
priate symbol  of  the  oppression  and  in- 
justice caused  by  communism's  rule  and 
domination?  The  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic and  passionate  "No."  Tlie  Berlin 
wall  stands  alone  as  the  symbol  of  the 
mutilated  rights  of  the  many  people  in 
eastern  Europe  who  have  been  forced 
to  submit  to  the  cruel  despotism  of  Com- 
mimlst regimes. 

Behind  the  bullet-scarred  and  blood- 
stained wall  live  the  captive  pe<q;>le8  of 
Eastern  Europe.    It  Is  in  keeping  with 
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the  Unite  1  States  position  of  leadership 
Inthetre  world  that  this,  the  third  week 
of  July,  ■  to  be  wolwnnTy  obsenred  as 
Captive  I  atlons  Week.  It  is  sometimes 
easy  to  f  c  rget  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  ( o  not  enjoy  the  freedom  and 
liberties  t  lat  we,  as  American  citizens, 
often  tak(  for  granted.  There  must  be 
no  tendei  cy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to :  orget  the  sad  plight  of  the  peo- 
ple living  In  countries  under  Commimist 
subjugate  m. 

It  Is  Im  wrtant  that  the  United  States 
demonstr  tte  its  deep  concern  for  the 
captive  p<  oples  of  Eastern  Europe.  With 
tireless  md  persistent  initiative  the 
United  8(  ites  must  assail  the  C(xnmu- 
nlst  total  tartan  system.  In  this  way. 
any  fear  hat  Communist  tyranny  is  in- 
evitable b  scause  no  one  is  providing  ef- 
fective oi  position  will  be  dispelled  once 
and  for  au.     

ICr.  FArBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  participate  with  my  col- 
leagues ii  this,  the  fifth  observance  of 
Captive  P  ations  Week. 

Approx  mately  100.000  people  are  now 
forced  to  live  In  the  captive  nations  of 
Eunqw.  rhey  come  from  many  coim- 
tries  and  represent  many  cultures.  Yet 
these  Est  >nlans.  Latvians  and  Lithua- 
nlams  of  t  le  Baltics,  these  Poles.  Czecho- 
slovaks, s  [id  Hungarians  of  central  and 
eastern  l^irope,  and  these  Bulgarians 
and  R\u:anlans  of  the  Balkans  have 
one  thlnfl  in  common  with  each  other 
and  with  ht  17  million  Germans  in  the 
Soviet  aoiie  of  Germany.  They  are  all 
captives  I  ehind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Nearly  aU  these  people  had  enjoyed 
s(Hne  degi  ee  of  freedom  before  the  out- 
break of  ht  last  war;  but  freedom  was 
a  prime  o  isualty  of  that  holocaust.  Now 
they  live  under  oppression,  sustained 
only  by  t  le  hope  that  someday,  some- 
how, they  will  regain  that  precious  free- 
dom. 

This  w«  ek,  we  In  this  coimtry  observe 
Captive  I  ations  Week.  With  the  cap- 
tive peop:  ss.  we  hope  and  pray  for  the 
restoratloi  of  their  dearly  cherished 
freedom.  Once  again  we  pledge  to  sup- 
port then  morally  and  splrttually  imtil 
this  freedi  on  is  regained.  Then  the  cap- 
tive natlcQs  will  be  captive  nio  longer, 
but  read]!  to  take  their  places  in  the 
family  of  free,  sovereign,  and  independ- 
ent natloi  a. 

tSx.  PA  iCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
5  our  Pre  Ident  designated  this  week  as' 
Captive  1  rations  Week.  In  accordance 
with  a  Jot  it  resolution  approved  July  17, 
1959.  callng  upon  us  to  observe  this 
week  Witt  fitting  ceremonies  and  a  re- 
dedlcatiot  to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
people  fo'  national  Independence  and 
human  Hb  irty. 

This  Is  \  laudable  goal  and.  Indeed,  a 
baste  resi  onslblllty  of  every  citizen  of 
our  great  1  emd  whose  fabric  Is  Interwoven 
with  Vtut  \  aoral  principle  of  support  for 
all  IndlvlAual  and  national  efforts  to 
achieve  toe  freedom  of  action  which  we 
as  a  natl(ln  regard  as  a  God-given,  In- 
herent rlcpt. 

The  recnt  dramatic  emergence  of 
young  nat  ons  who  have  won  their  strug- 
gle for  tte  right  to  develop  their  own 
destinies  tannot  be  permitted  to  over- 
shadow tie  ftite  of  older  nations  who, 
once  freei  have  been  ruthlessly  taken 
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over  by  the  UJ3J3 Jl.  and  imprisoned  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  Is  wise  to  pause  and  refresh  our 
memories  of  the  tragic  list  of  such  na- 
tions: Poland.  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia.  Estonia, 
White  Rutbenla.  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Ar- 
menia. Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North  Ko- 
rea. Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackia, 
Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  and  others. 
Let  us  recall  the  horrors  endured  by  lib- 
erty-loving citizens  of  Poland  and  the 
blood  bath  of  Hungary. 

Even  as  I  speak,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
continuing  its  ruthless  policy  of  depopu- 
lating and  commimizing  the  Baltic  States 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the 
merciless  plundering  of  all  private  prop- 
erty, deprivation  of  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania of  all  himian  rights,  and  imprison- 
ment or  deportation  to  Siberia  and  the 
depths  of  Russia  of  all  Lithuanian  pa- 
triots and  leaders.  We  need  to  remind 
ourselves.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  captive 
nations  are  bereft  of  the  freedoms  they 
once  knew  and  cherished,  and  their  deep 
anguish  is  for  rights  long  held  and  now 
obliterated  by  tyrant  dictators. 

Not  only  for  reasons  of  common  hu- 
manity toward  those  who  have  shared 
our  democratic  ideals  should  we  aline 
ourselves  with  those  forces  working  for 
freedom  of  the  captive  nations.  By 
speaking  out  in  their  behalf,  we  are  also 
striking  a  blow  in  behalf  of  our  own 
freedom.  The  Commimists  are  increas- 
ingly aware  that  the  captive  nations  form 
the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  cimiu- 
latlve  aggressions  we  call  the  Soviet  bloc; 
they  scream  loudly  at  any  exposiu'e  of 
this  innate  weakness.  My  colleagues 
and  I  are,  therefore,  under  a  particular 
obligation  to  continue  to  draw  attention 
to  and  plead  the  cause  of  the  captive 
nations. 

As  for  myself,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  fulfill  my  duty  as  a  citizen  and  my 
reqxmsibllity  as  a  Congressman  by  plac- 
ing myself  on  record  in  support  of  all 
those  who  seek  to  free  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  PBHiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most 
appropriate  that  Congress  again  this 
year  should  give  its  attention  to  the 
sorry  pUght  of  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  this  fifth  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

It  is  with  new  hope,  however,  that  we 
greet  Captive  Nations  Week  this  year  as 
rumblings  are  heard  in  the  countries 
captive  behind  the  Iron  Ciutain.  In 
recent  weeks  there  have  been  renewed 
signs  of  protest  against  the  Soviet  re- 
gime in  the  tradition  of  the  open  defiance 
of  the  East  Berlin  workers  in  1953,  the 
valiant  Poles  of  Poznan,  and  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  of  1956. 

These  open  acts  of  defiance  against 
the  regimes  imposed  by  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  heartening  signs  of  the  true  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. It  is  unthinkable  that  this  Na- 
tion—born as  it  was  in  bitter  sacrifice 
and  bloodshed  for  freedom  and  liberty — 
should  not  rally  to  the  support  of  peo- 
ples and  nations  seeking  a  free  way  of 
life  in  their  struggle  to  reestablish  demo- 
cratic Institutions  and  I  am  pleased  to 


Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
today  in  this  tribute  to  the  cause  of 
liberation,  liberty,  and  peace. 

The  sad  roll  of  the  victims  of  the 
world  Commvmist  conspiracy  includes 
Russia  itself — the  first  to  be  conquered 
by  the  usual  Commvmist  pfittem  of  bru- 
tality, tsn-anny,  and  fiagrant  disregard  of 
the  elementary  God-given  rights  of  hu- 
man begins.  By  Joint  congressional 
resolution  and  Presidential  proclama- 
tion these  unhappy  lands,  among  others, 
have  been  designated  as  captive  na- 
tions: Poland,  Hungary.  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Esto- 
nia, White  Ruthenia,  Rumania.  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Ko- 
rea. Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia, 
Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba. 

The  domination  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, was  spawned  in  illegality,  con- 
ducted in  illegality,  and  continues  in 
illegality,  and  this  aggression  against 
freedom-loving  peoples  constitutes  a 
crime  against  the  law  of  nations  and  is 
a  violation  of  basic  human  rights. 

It  is  the  sacred  obligation  of  this  Na- 
tion to  stand  in  a  forthright,  fearless 
manner  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  democracy,  and  Jus- 
tice. If  we  are  to  be  true  to  oiu*  own 
great  heritage,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
not  only  sjrmpathize  with  the  aspira- 
tions for  liberation  of  oppressed  peoples 
evenrwhere  but  we  must  indicate  to  the 
entire  world  our  purpose  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  assist  them  in 
realizing  their  objectives  to  return  into 
the  orbit  of  free,  independent  nations. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  House 
today  recall  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations,  who  share  a  common  history  of 
political  domination,  aggression,  and 
tyranny,  as  we  hail  and  salute  those 
peoples  whose  national  spirit  has  never 
succimibed,  whose  national  character- 
istics have  never  been  overcome,  who 
still  carry  a  torch  lighted  by  the  memory 
of  past  freedom  and  shining  with  hope 
for  the  future,  who  cherish  and  nurture 
an  intense  faith  in  the  restoration  of 
their  once  flourishing  nationality  despite 
all  vicissitudes.  Truly,  their  spirit  to 
maintain  their  proud  identity  and  herit- 
age has  been  mightier  than  the  sword. 

We  should  make  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  will  never  compromise  our  prin-* 
ciples  in  seeking  the  fulfillment  of  the 
a^irations  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  slavery.  The 
task  of  Americans  is  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  great  political  and  economic 
systems,  not  only  as  a  cherished  pos- 
session, but  as  a  beacon  light  of  hope 
and  inspiration  for  millions  of  oppressed 
peoples  throughout  the  world  striving  to 
be  free. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  have  the  opportunity  to  Join  with 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  observ- 
ance of  this  year's  Captive  Nations  Week. 
At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
and  the  numerous  other  Members  who 
have  done  such  a  fine  Job  in  planning 
the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
this  year. 

Captive  Nations  Week  of  course  con- 
cerns a  specific  area  of  the  world.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  90  million  people 


in  Albcuiia.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia 
BBtonia,  Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuania' 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  Ukraine' 
These  people,  once  free  and  Independent 
now  are  under  the  heel  of  Communist 
tyranny.  These  people  with  their  proud 
heritage  and  glorious  past  are  a  living 
example  of  the  weakness  of  Soviet  com- 
munism; weakness  because  they  are 
proof  that  communism  can  maintain  It- 
self by  force.  The  Soviets  dare  not  risk 
the  test  of  strength  of  free  choice. 

Captive  Nations  Week  focuses  atten- 
tion on  these  people.  But  it  focuses  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
the  world  and  so  it  concerns  a  much 
greater  area  than  Just  Eastern  Eurx>pe 
CapUve  Nations  Week  offers  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  chance  to  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  them.  It  offers  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
world  that  America  will  not  accept  the 
forced  spread  of  commimism  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

For  these  reasons.  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  an  important  time  for  the 
United  States,  for  Eastern  Europe,  and 
for  the  world. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  more 
than  800  million  people  have  fallen  vic- 
tim to  Communist  aggression  since  the 

Sfn  «nH  i?''^'*k5^  °-  Although  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  have  sealed 
these  people  off  from  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, most  of  them  have  not  given 
US,  °^.  i^^^  someday  these  precious 
Slv  ""S?  '^^^ilT*"  ^  ""^^^  to  them! 
®^  i??P^  "^**  **^  victory  over  tyr- 
am«r  will  not  come  quickly  or  easily,  but 
they  are  no  less  resolved  to  continue  Uie 

wSt^S..^^  ^^^'  "  "*y  «««»  to  SI 
west  that  these  peoples  have  passively 
accepted  tiie  Communist  way  of  life,  but 
it  Is  more  accurate  to  say  tiiat  they  have 
recognized  tiie  futility  of  overt  restetaSS 
Sivi^f     «>vfj:^*»elming   power   of   tiielr 

^^  «*^^  K  »PP»rent  acceptance  of  Uie 
Mo,Sf  ?"!?  *""""  *  ^e'^e  desire  for  na- 
tional independence  and  freedom 

fh?®  ?"i^  ^**^«'  °'  course,  supports 
«»se  Just  aspirations  of  the  <»ptive 
peoples     The  U.S.  Government  hS  con! 

^T^X  "^'"^  ^  '^'^^^  theltSSs 
Snf,°'  Communist  domination  of  Se 

t^?nn^'  ^T  P^P^**  ^  »ve  under  insti- 
tutions and  governments  of  Uielr  own 

wn  ,?•  ^,Assistant  Secretary  of  sSS 
V^lUam  Tyler  has  said:  "The  UnU^ 
States  desires  to  see  in  Eastern  Europe 
fully  independent  nations  enjoying  in- 

with  all  countries  •  •  •/•  The  pursuit 
or  this  goal  is  founded  on  America's  tra- 
d^  lonal  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination  for  aU  peoples, 
fh?  ^^'  ?'  course,  necessary  to  embody 
ir/n^^.^"^^  ^"^  concrete  measures  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  evolution  of 
these   captive   nations    toward    greater 

Sw  ''**^*'^  ''^°*  ^c^  Communist 
™5rs.    The  range  of  measures  is  lim- 

wwch  help  maintain  the  Communists' 
grip  on  these  peoples.  There  are  var- 
ious ways  however,  by  which  we  can 
enhance  the  spirit  of  resistance  and  in- 
dependence  in    ttiese   captive   nations. 
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One  Important  way  is  to  insure  that 
these  peoples  understand  our  poUcy  and 
are  thus  encouraged  by  our  support  for 
their  cause.  Observances  such  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  play  a  useful  role  in 
this  respect.  Another  important  meas- 
ure is  the  maintenance  of  economic  ties 
between  the  free  world  and  tiiose  coun- 

:2i^*'^  »  *^^®  ^°^n^  an  independent 
spklt.  By  lessening  their  economic  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  -Union  and  by 
encouraging  tiieir  autonomous  economic 

?n,^®i?«?^''',  T"^  ""^  strengthen  tiiose 
forces  of  resistance  and  independence  in 
social,  poUtical  and  cultur^  sphS^ 
WWle  such  a  policy  can  be  pursued  only 
witii  countries  which  have  ah-eady  shown 

national  Communism,  it  may  well  en- 
courage ottier  captive  peoples  to  foUow 
a  more  independent  course. 
«i«?T  *°it!****^  °^y  «eem  painfully 
h«^'  ^^i  "?*^  °*^^'  ^  o^y  realistic 
SS^rf'  ^""^^  ^^  «»P"^e  'lations  from 
fSfr,.^f^"°if'  tyranny.  Captive  Na- 
^^i^f^  °"*"!  "*  ^^  opportunity  to 
rededicate   ourselves   and   to   rally   the 

STS.'*'  '"*  "^^'^  everyw^re  to 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  original  resolution  to 
^tabhsh  tills  period  of  July  as  Captiv? 
Nations  Week  and  as  a  sp^J'of^S 

^Kif'i**''  I*''-  °'  "^  Congress  to 
^tabllsh  a  Special  Committee  on  th^ 
Captive  Nations,  I  am,  iSee^  SleaSS 
and  Prmieged  to  Join  witii  n^liea^ 

^^i^""^^  '"^^^  reco^tion  of  toS 
special  week. 

The  essence  of  our  previous  and  cur- 
JJ?;^  ^^.w  **""■  conscientious  attempt 
miJ?  w'^fL"'^  restoration  of  tiie  f unda- 
mental  freed(»ns  and  God-given  riffht«  nf 
subjugated  peoples  n^u^^a  t^^n- 
Si^ns"?^'^"'  ^  Commmi5t%Se 
«„?V!?f  recurring  recognition  of  Cap- 
i«  J^fi^"*  ^^'  ^^  Communist  iS- 
fII,T^if /??""""°"«^y  »n<»  emphatically 
reminded  that  it  is  tiie  sense  of  tills  Sn- 
gress  ttiat  no  firm  and  lastin^agreS- 

hS- sll'r       P"^"**"y  half  free  S 

frf^^"*!  J^*^*^  ^"°n  "»c  rest  of  ttie 
fnf  Tl}^  *^  ^  concretely  convinced 

tional  principles  of  free  govemmenttor 

adamant  in  ttieh-  determination  tTrS 
ject  any  Communist  entreaties  for  co- 
o^i^ve    existence    under  "t^e    iwet 

The  fact  and  the  truth  is  that  the 
Russian  Kremlin  is  solely  respoSe  for 
the  inhuman  slavery  being  im^d  upon 

i^iJTf.iJ^*^^  °'  ^''^^'  CzechoSS- 
l^l'  ^^"^^^  Estonia,  Latvia.  Bul- 
«^  •  ^'Jf«ary.  Rumania,  and  all  the 
other  captive  countries. 

The  further  fact  and  truth  is  that  the 
Russian  leaders  can  easily  disprove  their 
contention  that  the  satellite  nations  are 

S?iJ?  ?  J!!^5"''^  ^y  «*"P^  permitting 
them  to  hold  free  elections,  by  abolishing 

S?k!?![^*  ^^'  ^  '^^^^  down  the 
barbed  wire  and  mines  at  tiie  frontiers 

rJS^^  freedom  to  Uie  press  and 
freedom  of  religion,  by  permitting  free- 
dom of  education. 
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♦»,T?**  ^*^  '^^  "^  fundamental  step 
that  must  be  taken  before  there  caTS 
any  reasonable  hope  for  the  achievement 
of  a  peaceful  world.    Let  u«  then  pe^- 
yere  to  om-  common  efforts  to  encourage 
the  soviet  rulers  to  initiate  this  &S. 
Just,  action  as  the  foundation  for  the 
adoption  of  agreements  for  all  of  us  to 
Uve  Ingood  will  in  a  world  at  peace,  and 
may  God  grant  that  this  day  soon  comes 
Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  tiie 
^^^^""1  to  a  row  Uie  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  commemorating 
^^^^11^%^^  "^^^^    Each  year  since 
1959  the  Congress  has  adopted  a  Joint 
resolution  and  the  President  has  issued 
a  proclamation  setting  aside  one  week  out 
wh.l  ^^  f-  commemorative  observance 
which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  re- 
minder of  ti^edy  and  a  symbol  of  hope 
The  tragedy  is  the  enslavement  of  the 
European  heartland  from  the  Baltic  to 
Uie  Black  Sea  by  Uie  Soviet  Union    The 
captive  nations  comprise  100  million  of 
Europe's    populatioiv— Albanians,    Bul- 
garians, Czechoslovaks,  Estonians,  Lat- 
Wans,  and  LIUiuanlans,  East  Germans 
Hungarians,    Poles,    and    Rumanians 
Prior  to  World  War  U  Uie  captive  Euro-' 
pean  nations  were  sovereign  Independent 
\fi^'  ^if^*"  ^  y®*"  '^ow  all  have  been 

^d  «^.i?®  ^"^  °L  ^^  So^et  hammer 
and  sickle.  No  matter  what  the  epithet- 
satellite,  republic— the  result  has  been 

the  same.  AU  are  victims  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. 

The  power  center  of  this  colonial  em- 
pire Is  the  Kremlin,  for  the  Communist 
totahtarian  system  requires  firm  central- 
ized  control  over  the  whole  spectrum  of 
life.    The  politics  of  Uie  captive  nations 
are  the  poUtics  of  Uie  Kremlin's  Com- 
munist  hierarehy.    Dissent  is  suicidal,  as 
Uie  Hungarian  bloodbaUi  and  Uie  Berlin 
waU  attest.    The  economies  of  the  cap- 
tive  nations  are  simply  replicas  of  the 
planned  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union.    A 
totaUtarianlsm  which  reaches  into  every 
aspect  of  Uf e  and  every  field  of  endeavor 
has  been  forced  on  an  unwilling  people 
No  form  of  repression— threats,  arbitrary 
arrest,  deportation,  even  death— has  been 
left  untried  to  force  the  captive  peoples 
into  the  totahtarian  mold.    This  is  the 

n^^.ilf^^J^^''^  ^^  ^  commen- 
orating  this  week. 

And  yet,  our  very  act  of  commemora- 
tion is  a  symbol  of  hope.    If  we  felt  that 
a   never-ending   enslavement   was   the 
final  fate  of  the  captive  European  peo- 
ples, we  would  not  bother  to  designate  a 
Captive  Nations  Week.    We  woGw  not 
oouier  to  pick  up  our  pens  and  raise  our 
voices  In  speeches  of  encouragement  to 
the  captive  peoples.    We  know  that  his- 
i^S«!^  f1  rer-flo'^ing  tide.  Uiat  Uie 
colony  of  today  is  Uie  sovereign  state  of 
tomorrow.    Events  since  World  War  H— 
the  awakening  of  the  Asian  and  then  of 
the   African    Continent— have    brought 
this  truth  ever  closer  to  us.    The  African 
surge  to  Independence.  In  particular  has 
made  us  ever  more  aware  of  the  deep 
urge  of  nations  to  govern  themselves 

Our  knowledge  of  Uie  human  spirit 
also  gives  us  cause  for  hope.  History  has 
taught  us  the  value  man  places  on  free- 
dom. Many  a  revolution  has  been  fought 
for  personal  liberty  and  for  representa- 
tion In  Uie  councils  of  government.    The 
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American  patriots — "No 
wlthoiit  representation" — Is  an 
ennidfl|of  the  Importance  man  ittirhoi 
to  bav^  a  sar  In  roremlns  himself. 
Bttl  of  Rights,  and  similar 
m  the  eonstltotlons  of  nations 
the  wortd.  are  eridoice  of 
that  his  personal  liberties 
be  Ruanfateed. 

We  e%  en  take  hope  from  the  thus  far 
unsuoce  sful  stirrlnss  asainst  totalitar- 
ianism n  central  Europe— in  Hungary 
and  Pol)  nd  In  1956,  in  East  Germany  in 
1953  am  in  incidents  at  the  Berlin  wall. 
The  reiresskm  which  the  Cnnmunlsts 
have  rec  orted  to  in  order  to  crush  these 
events  k  indeed  tragic,  but  the  fact  that 
such  ert  nts  have  occurred  and  are  stiU 
oocurriE  r  oonflrms  the  impression  of  the 
free  woi  d  that  the  desire  for  Uberty  still 
exists  Ix  the  European  heartland.  It  is 
our  sine  »re  wish  that  one  day  soon  that 
desire  « LU  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  11 0R8E.  Mr.  i^;>eaker.  we  are  ob- 
serving he  fifth  annual  Ci4>tive  Nations 
We^  iany  of  those  we  commemorate 
have  SI  ffered  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny  for  toon  than  18  years.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  the  n.S.  Gov- 
oiuncn  has  attempted  through  eiery 
device  o '  diplomacy  to  improve  the  lot  of 
these  m  tions.  alwasrs  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  heAi  eventual  freedom.  Due  to 
the  con  istent  and  deliberate  resistance 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  our  at- 
tempts  lave  met  with  negligible  success. 

In  19Sp  Congress  empowered  the  Presi- 
deat,  to  proclaim  the  third  week  of  each 
July  Cabtive  Nations  Week.  Why  did 
Congres  \  take  this  action?  Does  it  not 
seon  qu  zotic  to  talk  of  freedom  for  peo- 
ple Inuxisoned  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  Uv(  always  under  the  gun  of  Soviet 
mlUtaxy  power? 

Tbe  a  Bswcr  lies  In  the  nature  oi  free- 
dom itidf,  an  elusive,  demanding  but 
rardy  ibandoned  goaL  The  spirit  of 
freedon  can  and  must  be  kept  alive  and 
nourisbd.  even  and  efipeclaUy  imder 
severe  d  iireas. 

The  I  ations  now  captive  have  known 
freedoa .  They  have  strong  historic  and 
eoltural  ties  to  the  West.  Captive  Na- 
tions W  sek  serves  to  remind  the  people 
of  Eastrn  Europe  that  the  West,  and 
partlcul  irly  this  country,  has  not  forgot- 
ten tbei  I  nor  their  desire  to  be  free.  Its 
obaervw  tee  helps  to  keep  alive  Uie  flame 
of  luqDe  which  may  one  day  flare  into  a 
new  bla  «  of  freedom. 

Mr.  IIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  100 
minion  )e<Hde  are  still  denied  the  right 
of  nati  inal  self-determination.  Their 
rulers  a  «  not  responsible  to  them  but  to 
Commuilst  masters  in  Moscow  and 
Peking.  The  predicament  of  the  captive 
nations  concerns  all  of  us.  Millions  of 
America  n  citizens  are  linked  by  bcmds  of 
family  i  nd  heritage  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land. R  mgary,  the  Baltic  States.  Cuba, 
and  ott  er  subjugated  countries.  In  a 
larger  s  jnse,  every  American  and  every 
I>erson  y  rho  loves  liberty  shares  with  the 
captive  nations  their  a^irations  for 
freedcmi  and  national  independence. 
TUs  we  ^.  pursuant  to  congressional  re- 
serve aid  Presidential  proclamation  we 
recognhe  and  condemn  the  plight  of 
these  p  loples.  By  so  doing,  we  assure 
them  az  d  their  Commxmlst  czars  that  we 


remain  unalterably  opposed  to  Red 
colonial  domination  and  will  work  to  lift 
the  yoke  of  imperialism. 

Especially  deserving  of  tribute  are  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Assemb^  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  whose  unstinting  efforts 
hdp  keep  the  flame  of  hope  burning  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  are  denied  the 
blessings  of  national  freedom. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  20  years  have  passed  since  the 
Iron  Curtain  descended  on  Europe,  seal- 
ing off  some  100  million  people  from 
their  birthright  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Through  a  combination  of 
subversion  and  overt  intimidation — 
backed  up  by  the  Red  army — the  Soviets 
accomplished  one  of  the  largest  scale 
aggressions  in  modem  history.  All  told, 
Russia  gained  control  of  nine  formerly 
independent  countries,  split  another — 
Germany — in  half,  and  had  a  foot  in  the 
door  of  3ret  another  coimtry — Austria — 
imtll  she  withdrew  in  1955.  The  Soviets 
hoped  to  make  even  greater  inroads  into 
Europe,  but  their  advance  was  checked 
by  the  postwar  recovery  and  stabiliza- 
tion of -Western  Europe,  a  process  which 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  U.S.  aid  under 
the  Marshall  plan. 

Russia  again  followed  her  traditional 
pattern  of  tiu-ning  to  other  areas  when 
her  expansionist  driVes  westward  were 
thwarted.  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
then  Korea  and  Indo-China  became  the 
objectives  of  Communist  aggression. 
The  West's  quick  and  firm  responses  to 
these  challenges  held  the  Communists  to 
gains  which  amounted  to  a  fraction  of 
their  previous  territorial  acquisitions  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  these  imderdeveloped  areas  the 
conflict  Is  a  continuing,  wide-open  affair. 
In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lines 
have  been  drawn  for  the  moment,  all  of 
the  territory  has  been  claimed  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  An  important  excep- 
tion to  this  relative  stability,  of  course, 
Is  West  Berlin — a  free-world  enclave  in 
the  heart  of  East  Germany.  But  on  the 
whole  we  have  been  faced  with  a  clearly 
divided  Europe  for  more  than  15  years. 
This  situation  presents  UJB.  foreign  pol- 
icy with  perhaps  its  most  delicate  and 
trying  challenge.  Here  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  Soviet-imposed  status  quo 
which  we  Justly  refuse  to  recognize  as 
legitimate  or  permanent.  Tet  the  So- 
viets have  staked  so  much  of  their  power 
and  prestige  in  these  captive  nations 
that  we  cannot  openly  force  a  showdown 
and  withdrawal,  as  we  did  last  fall  in 
the  case  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba,  lest 
it  provoke  world  war  UL  Nor  can  we 
resort  to  Communist-style  subversion 
tactics,  for  it  would  be  futile  to  provoke 
internal  crises  in  the  satellites  when  we 
could  not  help  the  insurgents  combat  the 
likely  repression  of  the  Red  army. 

Clearly,  then,  our  policy  choices  are 
limited  to  those  which  will  favor  a  grad- 
ual evolution  toward  greater  autonomy 
and  freedom  for  the  captive  nations. 
Western  contacts  and  influences  provide 
one  of  the  best  liberalizing  forces  in  this 
area,  so  we  ought  to  take  full  advantage 
of  our  limited  access  beyond  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  utilize  our  communications, 
economic  and  cultural  relations  with  the 
captive  peoples.    Trade  is  one  impor- 


tant source  of  such  contacts,  and  I 
would  be  inclined  to  consider  carefully 
the  administration's  policy  of  wanting  to 
continue  favorable  trade  relations  with 
countries  such  as  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
which  have  shown  In  varying  degrees  an 
unwillingness  to  be  subjugated  to  Soviet 
rule. 

It  Is  equally  necessary  to  keep  our- 
selves well  informed  about  developments 
In  this  sensitive  area  of  foreign  policy. 
This  applies  both  to  the  Nation's  leaders 
and  to  the  people.  One  of  the  main  in- 
struments for  focusing  public  attention 
on  this  vital  issue  is  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  has  been  observed  anniudly 
since  1959.  The  activities  and  ceremo- 
nies of  Captive  Nations  We^  provide  a 
nationwide  platform,  as  it  were,  from 
which  we  can  again  proclaim  our  com- 
mitment to  furthering  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  all  people  for  liberty  and 
independence. 

Mr.  08MERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  those  valiant  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  cm}tive  na- 
tions of  the  world  who  continue  to  strug- 
gle against  the  tyranny  of  Communist 
imperialism.  On  this  occasion  we  ex- 
press once  again  oiu-  admiration  for  the 
ideals,  the  fortitude,  and  the  flaming 
spirit  of  resistance  of  those  se^dng  to 
cast  off  this  yoke  despite  seemingly  in- 
surmountable odds. 

Our  annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
ti<ms  Week  should  serve  to  remind  all 
Americans  how  precious  Is  our  own  free- 
dom and  make  us  ever  alert  to  preserve 
it  This  observance  will  also  serve  to  re- 
mind those  new  nations  which  are  lis- 
tening to  the  siren  song  of  commiuiism 
what  can  and  will  befall  them  should 
they  succimib  to  the  Soviet  call. 

"nils  observance  by  people  of  the  free 
world  is  an  Inspiration  to  those  in  the 
cs4>tive  nations  to  continue  their  fight 
knowing  that  they  are  not  alone  in  seek- 
ing freedom.  Furthermore,  it  should 
serve  notice  on  those  who  would  enslave 
the  world  that  we  have  not  abandoned 
those  who  are  dominated  by  harsh  dic- 
tatorships not  of  their  own  choocdng. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
centuries  the  peoples  of  East  and  Central 
Europe  have  been  caught  in  a  tug  of 
war  between  East  and  West.  The  East 
has  been  represented  by  czarist,  now 
Soviet.  Russia;  the  West  by  Western 
Eiux>pe.  and  now  the  United  States  as 
weU.  The  peoples  of  this  strategic  mid- 
dle ground  have  alternately  swimg  their 
allegiances  between  these  two  polls  of 
attraction,  sometimes  of  their  own  will, 
more  often  as  a  result  of  conquest  or  in- 
timidation by  one  of  the  neighboring 
powers. 

Now  they  are  caught  In  the  iron  grip 
of  the  East — ^the  Soviet  Union.  But  they 
have  not  always  been  In  the  Eastern 
camp,  nor  must  we  assume  that  the 
Soviets  will  be  able  to  keep  them  in 
bondage.  There  are  many  historic  and 
natural  ties  between  East  Central  Eu- 
rope and  the  West.  Culturally  much  of 
the  area  has  more  affinities  with  the 
heritage  of  Western  civilization  than 
with  Eastern  traditions.  Poland,  for  ex- 
amine, has  been  particularly  affected  by 
Western  infiuences  throughout  Its  his- 


tory; her  ties  with  the  West  are  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  about  90  percent 
of  the  Polish  population  is  Roman 
Catholic. 

Czechoslovakia    is    another    Eastern 
European  country   which  had   been  a 
strongly  pro-Western  oriented  nation  be- 
fore being  forcibly  absorbed  into  the 
Communist  camp.    The  East-West  tug 
of  war  is  dramatically  highlighted  by 
the  events  of  the  Communist  coup  d'etat 
in  1948.    The  circumstances  of  World 
War  n  naturally  gave  Czechoslovakia's 
foreign  policy  a  pro-Russian  orientation, 
but  she  had  Important   ties  with   the 
West.    Left  to  itself,  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  would  probably  have  worked 
out  some  middle  way  between  East  and 
West.    Stalin,  however,  could  not  toler- 
ate such  a  bridge  between  the  two  camps 
The  issue  came  to  a  head  when  the  West- 
em  Powers  invited  Czechoslovakia  to  at- 
tend talks  in  July  1947.  which  would 
have  probably  resulted  in  Czechoslovak 
parUclpaUon  in  the  Marshall  plan.    Sta- 
lin pressured  the  Czech  Government  to 
decline    the    Invitation,    thereby    trig- 
gering the  long  poliUcal  crisis  which  cul- 
minated  in   the   Communist  takeover. 
Beside  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  Him- 
gary.  Lithuania,   Ukraine,  Latvia,   Es- 
tonia, White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria.  Armenia.  Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Cos- 
sackla,  and  Turkestan  are  also  captives 
of  Communist  oppression. 

Not  only  are  the  Eastern  Eiuropeans 
victims  of  CoiAmunlst  tyranny  and  im- 
perialism; but  the  "Bamboo  Cm-tain"  of 
Red  China  has  also  enslaved  the  people 
of  North  Korea,  Vietnam.  Tibet,  and 
others.  Let  us  not  forget  our  Cuban 
neighbors,  the  most  recent  captive  of 
the  Communist  bloc  who  are  victims  of 
the  treasonous  ideologies  of  Fidel  Castro 
who  upon  winning  victory  over  a  dic- 
tatorship in  behalf  of  freedom,  betrayed 
nis  fellow  countrymen  and  made  them 
prisoners  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

These  observations  can  be  siunmed  up 
easily:  there  are  considerable  nascent 
pro-Westem  forces  in  the  Communist 
satellites.  It  is  my  firm  convicUon  that 
free  world  policy  must  stimulate  and 
develop  these  tendencies.  In  this  way 
these  satellites  may  gradually  veer  from' 
the  Soviet  orbit  and  attain  progressively 
greater  degrees  of  independence. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulty 
or  long-range  nature  of  this  task.    Its 
accomplishment  will  be  the  result  of  a 
slow  evolution  rather  than  some  apoca- 
lyptic breakup  of  the  Communist  bloc 
It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  assume 
that  this  process  will  operate  by  itself 
WQd  that  we  must  have  nothing  to  do 
^tn  the  satellite  countries.    Proponents 
or  the  policy  of  Isolation  argue  that  to 
nave   economic    and    diplomatic    rela- 
tions   with     Communist    governments 
strengthens  their  grip  on  these  coun- 
mps  and  tends  to  reinforce  the  status 
quo.    Certainly,  it  would  not  be  advan- 
tageous to  supply  direct  economic  and 
military  aid  to  the  government  under  the 

Bu^'S^i'^"  ,°5w.*  ^°^'"«  «reat  power, 
of  LS?^*  °^  "^'  "^ere  is  a  whole  area 
wo,?£i  *^^  and  cultural  relations  which 
J^v«  '^^^  ^yonei  the  Communist 
government  to  the  people.  These  con- 
wets  and  activities  tend  to  maximize 
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United  States  and  Western  Infiuence  in 
the  Communist  realm,  to  demonstrate 
our  interest  in  the  peoples'  welfare,  to 
help  sustain  their  natural  traditions  and 
aspu-ations  for  independence  and  free 
institutions,  to  keep  them  in  touch  with 
Western  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  to  help 
them  achieve  a  true  perspective  on  world 
developments  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor  and  achievement. 

One  of  Uie  tangible  instrumentaUUes 
of  this  policy  is  Captive  Nations  Week, 
a  national  observance  being  celebrated 

?J^^?.^*^®  ^^^  °^  "^"^y  1*  <»  20.  This  is 
tne  fifth  consecutive  year  that  this  na- 
tional observance  has  been  held  up  for 
the  purpose  of  focusing  pubUc  attention 
on  the  phght  of  the  captive  peoples.  We 
take  this  occasion  to  renew  our  devotion 
to  the  just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for 
naUonal  independence  and  human 
uoerty. 

Mr.ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
as  we  mark  Captive  Nations  Week  there 
is  an  aura  of  excitement  and  expect- 
ancy—tentative  though  it  is— that  stim- 
vaates  our  observance.  One  dare  not 
call  it  hope,  for  that  is  too  precious  a 
word  for  those  whose  right  to  freedom 
and  self-determination  has  been  so  long 
curtaUed  that  only  those  with  power  to 
help  should  proffer  hope.  Yet  there  is 
an  element  of  hope  for  all  the  capUve 
nations  in  the  stirring  of  a  new  mood 
in  Eastern  European  countries. 

ITiis  sthring  has  most  recently  made 
itself  manifest  in  Rumania,  where  defi- 
ance of  Moscow  has  been  couched  in 
terms  of  friendliness  to  Communist 
China  during  the  open  dispute  between 
these  two  would-be  leaders  of  the  world 
Into  the  Communist  camp.  Rumania 
has  also  made  known  direcUy  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Soviet  Union  proposal  for 
its  role  in  the  economic  plan  for  Eastern 
Europe. 

In  other  Iron  Curtain  countries  rum- 
blings seem  to  be  developing  into  the 
expression  of  definite  views  of  their  own 
disapproving  the  way  the  Soviet  Union 
\s  trying  to  run  the  CouncU  for  Mutual 
Economic    Assistance — COMECON      In 
country  after  country,  subject  to  pro- 
longed austerity  and  very  meager  pros- 
pects of  improvement  in  economic  con- 
ditions, questions  are  beginning  to  be 
raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  the  nature  and  meth- 
od of  economic  activity.    They  are  not 
satisfied  to  contribute  as  colonies  to  the 
wealth  of  the  TJBSR.  to  their  own  det- 
riment, to  be  held  back  to  agricultural 
pursuits  for  the  benefit  of  industrial  de- 
velopment elsewhere.    It  is  their  desire 
to  buUd  up  industries  for  themselves  to 
better    their    own    and    sorely    needed 
sources  of  wealth. 

These  are  but   economic  manifesta- 
tions of  the  latent  nationalism  which 
characterizes  all  of  the  captive  nations 
For  many  of  them  these  attempts  as 
Russification   and   exploitation   are   aU 
too  familiar  renewals  of  old  tsarist  pol- 
ices intensified  under  the  Soviet  Union 
The  U5BJI.,  knowing  that  nationalism 
and  democracy  go  hand  in  hand  in  mod- 
ern times,  is  well  aware  of  the  truth  of 
the  great  historian  Toynbee's  statement 
that     the   introduction   of   democratic 
principles  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  im- 
mediately disintegrate  the  Red  Russian 
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empire  and  its  whole  sphere  of  influ- 
ence." We  beUeve,  however,  that  de- 
mocracy and  natimialism  cannot  for- 
ever be  defled. 

Mr.BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
or  my  colleagues  here  will  recall  suc- 
cessful Captive  Nations  Weeks  of  earUer 
years.  Data  surrounding  these  events 
indicated  that  the  JJBSR.  feared  the 
possibUity  that  Captive  Nations  Day  ob- 
servance might  become  traditional  with 
the  United  States  and  that  the  effects  of 
Uie  observance  would  probably  one  day 
dictate  VS.  action  and  policy. 

I  am  happy  to  lend  my  voice  to  the 
cause  of  Captive  Nations  Week  because  I 
sincerely  believe  that  we  must  never  let 
the  world  forget  the  hope  these  captive 
nations  hold  for  ultimate  freedom. 

But  I  would  also  be  among  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  constant  congressional 
highlighting  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  not  firmed  up  U5.  poUcy  toward 
commumsm  one  iota. 

Here  is  why:  At  tiie  time  I  made  a 
statement  similar  to  this  2  years  ago 

I'if^'JS^  ^^^  y^^  ^  ^ain  a  foothold 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since  then 
however,  Cuba  has  openly  succumbed  to 
the  hammer  and  sickle.  And,  if  we  can 
beheve  our  news  sources,  other  Latin 
American  or  South  American  Republics 
may  follow  suit.  i'u^ii*^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  submit  that  the 
reason  communism  continues  to  make 
inroads  into  the  Western  Republics  in- 
stead of  being  halted  by  our  CaptiveNa- 
tions  Week  observance,  is  because  of  our 
present  official  policy  of  accommodation 
Only  this  week  a  national  pubUcation  has 
indicated  that  our  Department  of  State 
can  hardly  wait  for  Congress  to  adjourn 
because  it  intends  to  pursue  such  poUcy 
with  Cuba  as  soon  as  Congress  Is  out  of 
the  way.    According  to  this  magazine 
our  Departinent  of  State  is  of  Uie  opinion 
that  by  establishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  Red  Cuba,  the  United  States  will 
lessen  tension  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  adcUtion.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  dispatehed  an  Under  Sec- 
retary to  Russia  as  an  agent  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  agent  wiU  engage  in  special 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet.  Yet  the 
American  public  is  still  to  be  informed 
on  what  is  to  take  place.  Again  national 
publications  speculate  the  deal  may  in- 
volve nuclear  testing,  Cuba,  Berlin,  and 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  East  Eu- 
rope. And  they  add  that  it  may  take 
place  against  a  background  of  our  ac- 
commodation to  the  present  Soviet 
status. 

This  is  most  disturbing  news  and  I 
would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  it.  In  addition,  I  would  suggest 
a  much  finner  stend  against  any  sort  of 
compromise  with  communism  and  to 
that,  add  that  unless  we  ultimately  as- 
sume a  position  that  firm,  we  are  going 
to  find  that  we,  too,  are  among  the  cap- 
tive nations  with  only  the  winds  to 
mourn  our  passing. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  fifth 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
the  American  people  comes  at  a  most 
fateful  moment  in  our  national  history 
No  nation  conceived  in  adversity  under 
such  concepts  as  ours  could  know  a  more 
intense    and    passionate    Identification 
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wltb  tmri  peoples  of  the  world  who  hold 
the  right;  of  self-determination,  indi- 
viduAl  fm  dom.  dignity,  mnd  equality  un- 
der law  o]  Inalienable  God-foreordained 
inherltan<  e.  Throughout  the  history  of 
this  Natio  \,  we  have  asserted  and  history 
has  confiimed  the  deathless  truth  that 
the  oppression  of  peoples  under  a  doc- 
trine cour  ter  to  the  concepts  of  freedom 
and  dignil  y  of  man  cannot  endure.  The 
human  si  Irit  can  no  more  survive  the 
alien  status  of  subjugation  than  the 
human  bo  ly  can  sxirvive  without  air  and 
food  and  skater.  And  before  death  im- 
der  these  conditions,  the  dignity  of  man 
asserts  itcelf  In  a  phenomenal  inspired 
strength  nrhich  inevitably  breaks  the 
binding  tj  ranny. 

Today  V  e  reaffirm  these  truths  and  our 
commltm<  nt  of  heart  and  action  to  the 
captive  peoples  of  Poland,  Htingary, 
Lithuania  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Lat- 
via, Eston  a.  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania, 
East  Gem  lany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  Chi- 
na, Armei  ia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cos- 
sackia  Tu  kestan.  North  Vietnam.  Cuba, 
and  to  ciptive  peoples  of  the  world 
wherever  iiey  are.  We  say  to  them  we 
are  more  than  involved  in  the  life  and 
death  str  iggle  for  national  independ- 
ence, the  1  f e  and  death  struggle  for  free- 
dom that  grips  and  circles  the  world — 
in  Europ<.  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  the 
United  SlEites,  in  East  and  West  and 
North  an(  South.  We  say  the  destiny 
of  the  priiciples  on  which  we  stand  as 
a  nation  iire  linked  and  boimd  in  yoiu* 
fate. 

The  gra  fits  of  that  truth  makes  them 
our  solem  i  reaffirmations  to  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world  on  this  commemor- 
ation dee  ?ly  critical,  for  within  the 
boundarie  \  of  oxa  own  nation  the  strug- 
gles for  freedom  of  an  oppressed,  yes 
captive.  leople  has  grown  into  fierce 
crisis,  hok  ing  the  eyes  of  the  world.  To 
the  captiv  ;  nations  and  all  people  of  the 
world  struggling  for  freedom,  we  will 
affirm  our  commitments  of  heart  and  our 
commitment  to  action  as  we  take  firm 
and  unrelenting  steps  to  unloose  the 
shackles  o '  tsrranny  existing  in  our  own 
homeland  and  make  available  to  all  men 
the  choice  s  and  rights  and  opportimities 
of  freedon  . 

Even  as  ve  do  this,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  urging  he  establishment  of  a  Special 
House  Cor  imittee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
to  study  t  le  ways  in  which  we  can  help 
set  the  wo  "Id  free  in  peace,  for  our  com- 
mitments »n  only  be  total. 

Mr.  WIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Captive  f  ations  Week.  It  is  a  time 
when  we  turn  to  consider  the  sad 
plight  of  lie  people  in  this  world  who 
are  living  i  mder  Communist  subjugation. 
At  this  vei  f  moment,  more  than  100  mil- 
lion pe<q>l!  in  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  ais  without  their  freedom  and 
their  righ  s  and  are  forced  to  submit  to 
the  tyrarny  of  C(»nmunist  regimes. 
These  cap  ive  peoples  share  a  fate  which 
is  surely  oi  le  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
endiiring  ;  hames  of  the  20th  century. 

Not  so  1  ery  long  ago.  Eurc^pe  was  the 
scene  of  \  world  war.  The  war  was 
bravely  f(ught  and  won  by  men  and 
womoi  wk  0  were  sustained  by  the  belief 
that  they  were  fighting  to  protect  the 


rights  and  freedoms  of  the  weak  and  ap- 
pressed  and  to  preserve  the  democratic 
institutions  cherished  by  the  free  world. 
But  the  tragic  paradox  is  that  at  the  end 
of  the  great  war  freedom  was  lost  more 
ciHnpletely  than  ever  for  many  people  in 
Eastern  Europe.  For  them  the  great  de- 
struction and  enormous  hiiman  sacri- 
fices was  to  be  largely  in  v£iin.  As  the 
dust  and  the  debris  of  the  war  began  to 
settle,  the  armies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
swept  into  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Poland.  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia. 
Riunania,  Albania,  and  other  countries 
were  occupied  by  Communist  forces  and 
added  to  the  list  of  countries  for  which 
there  was  to  be  no  new  era  of  hope  and 
freedom.  Free  at  last  from  a  grim  and 
agonizing  war.  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  found  themselves  firmly  locked 
in  the  iron  grip  of  conununism. 

It  is  almost  20  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  fell  victims  to  the 
treacherous  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  oppressed  peoples  still  live  in  a 
state  of  subservience  and  inner  misery 
that  is  immatched  almost  anywhere  else 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  progress  of  justice 
in  the  world  today  that  so  many  people 
have  been  compelled  to  submit  for  so 
long  to  such  intolerable  conditions  of  life. 

There  have  been  noble  moments  of 
resistance  to  the  Communist  tyranny  by 
^The  captive  peoples.  In  East  Germany, 
in  Poland,  and  in  Hungary  the  passion 
for  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual surged  up  and  burst  into  the  open, 
momentarily  breaking  the  cruel  chains 
of  communism.  It  is  sad  that  these 
brave  men  and  women  protesting  the  in- 
justices and  the  humiliation  of  many 
years  of  subservience  were  eventually 
crushed  under  the  heavy  heel  of  the 
Communist  military  machine.  But  the 
spirit  of  freedom  can  never  completely 
be  destroyed ;  it  will  always  rise  up  to  do 
battle  with  tyranny  and  the  forces  of 
oppression. 

The  fight  for  freedom  in  our  world  to- 
day is  the  responsibility  of  all  people,  not 
just  of  those  who  are  struggling  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Communist 
regimes.  It  calls  for  vigilance  and  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  those  fortiuiate 
enough  to  already  be  free.  For  the 
United  States  the  future  course  is  clear 
and  unmistakable.  We  must  never  give 
the  impression  that  we  are  no  longer 
aroused  by  the  subjugation  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  captive  peoples  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  the  United  States  must  condemn 
with  unrelenting  vigor  the  injustice  and 
abuse  that  is  being  done.  The  United 
States  must  keep  before  the  conscience 
of  the  world  the  grim  picture  of  the  col- 
lective enslavement  of  the  peoples  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  force  and  intensity 
of  our  assault  upon  the  injustices  of 
Communist  totalitarian  rule  must  be  so 
great  that  the  captive  peoples  themselves 
will  be  aware  of  our  support  and  will  gain 
strength  to  sustain  them  in  their  fight 
for  freedom. 

This  is  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  the 
United  States,  where  we  have  long  en- 
joyed the  benefits  and  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  these  few  solemn 


days  serve  to  focus  special  attention  upon 
the  misfortime  of  those  in  bondage.  It 
is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
should  solemnly  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  must  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  the  problem  of  the  captive 
peoples  is  not  of  a  single  week's  duration. 
It  is  a  problem  and  concern  from  1  day 
to  the  next  and  from  1  year  to  another. 
There  can  be  no  rest  oq  the  part  of  the 
free  world  until  there  is  freedom  in  every 
coimtry  and  for  all  peoples. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  fifth  time,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  a  week  to  which  Americans 
all  over  our  Nation  are  giving  increasing 
recognition.  President  Kennedy  has 
proclaimed  Captive  Nations  Week  to 
remind  all  the  world  that  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  national  independence  is 
alive  in  Bulgaria,  Himgary.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland,  the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic 
States,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Rumania. 
This  focuses  attention  on  our  recogni- 
tion of  their  captivity  and  our  hope  that 
their  release  from  bondage  Is  very  near. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
held  hearings  on  the  captive  nations  in 
1962  in  which  attention  was  focused  on 
the  control  by  the  Russian  Communists 
over  the  political,  economic,  and  military 
life  of  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
This  control  is  accompanied  by  whole- 
sale nationalization  of  industry,  trans- 
portation and  trade,  forced  collectivism 
of  agricultiu'e.  Repression  of  individual 
liberties,  suppression  of  religion,  eradi- 
cation of  every  vestige  of  religious  edu- 
cation, Commimist  indoctrination  of 
youth,  systematic  campaigns  to  destroy 
family  loyalties  and  to  replace  them  with 
blind  obedience  to  the  state;  and  a  con- 
certed effort  to  extend  Conunimist  orien- 
tation to  every  field  of  human  endeavor; 
these  are  facts  of  everyday  life  in  cap- 
tive nations. 

The  first  to  fall  victim  to  Russian  Com- 
munist imperialism  was  the  Ukraine.  To 
wipe  out  all  sense  of  national  unity,  its 
people  were  deported  to  Siberia  while 
the  country  was  colonized  by  Russian 
Communists.  National  language  and 
culture  were  suppressed.  Every  techni- 
cian of  oppression  and  suppression  was 
used  to  wipe  out  any  vestige  of  national 
identity  and  make  of  it  just  a  Russian 
province. 

The  same  procedure  was  f(Hlowed 
throughout  other  nations  annexed  to 
the  Russian  empire.  Some  states  have 
been  completely  closed  to  Western  ob- 
servers. The  result  is  that  actual  condi- 
tions can  only  be  surmised.  As  Russian 
provinces  they  are  governed  directly 
from  Moscow  through  political  appoint- 
ees and  the  Russian  Army. 

Poland,  the  first  captive  nation  to  gain 
some  autonomy,  is  undergoing  another 
change,  a  reversal  of  rights  wnmg  as  a 
result  of  the  1956  crisis.  Although  War- 
saw conveys  the  picture  of  a  modern 
metropolis,  it  is  misleading.  Recent 
demonstrations  over  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  coal  and  electricity  have  re- 
sulted in  suppression  of  the  workers; 
while  journalists,  poets,  and  plasrwrlghts 
have  suffered  severe  censorship.  This 
tightening  of  controls  is  an  attempt  by 


the  Polish  Government  to  obviate  any 
revolutionary  plots  which  may  arise 
Suppression  Is  further  proof  of  the  eco- 
nomic ills  which  are  current. 

Hungary,  a  small  country  of  beauti- 
ful landscapes  with  a  history  of  national 
struggle  reaching  back  almost  a  thou- 
sand years,  still  bears  the  scars  and  sad 
memories  of  the  195«  Revolution.  This 
dramatic  revolt  against  Soviet  colonial- 
Ism,  with  Its  suppression  by  gims  and 
tanks  told  a  story  of  defiance  of  So- 
viet might  which  gave  the  lie  to  the 
fabricated  legend  about  the  support  by 
subject  peoples  of  the  Communist  re- 
gimes. 

The  surprising  move  of  the  Rmnanian 
Government,  not  to  adhere  to  the  strict 
economic  dicta  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  play  a  leverage  role  in  the  Ideological 
struggle  between  Red  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union  has   cheered   the   Western 
World  and  brought  hope  to  the  people  of 
Uie  free  world  that  yet  another  crack 
'^  «PP^e<l  In  the  Eastern  encamp- 
ment.  The  development  of  rich  oU  fields 
has  enabled  Rumania  to  become  Inde- 
pendent from  the  Soviet  bloc  trade  or- 
ganization (CEMAJ  and  to  build  a  re- 
qc>ectable  trade  balance  with  Western 
?^°P^,  P^vented  by  Russia  from  In- 
di^tnalizaUon,    the    Government    has 

S:S-^^T*°f™*"y'  °'«»t  Britain. 
Prance  and  Italy  to  construct  steel  cen- 
ters, oil-refining  plants  and  other  manu- 
facturing hidustries  In  Rumania 

For  all  Its  signs  of  Independent  "action 
control  remain  rigid.  Agricultural  out- 
put is  low  due  to  collecUvlsm  In  all  the 
Balkan  countries. 

Albania,  governed  by  Strongman  Ever 
Hoxha,  continues  as  the  most  poverty- 

^S)^''^  "J^HSP  ^  ^«>Pe  ^th  disease 
and  malnutrition  rampant.  Although  an 
important  pawn  In  the  Ideological  strug- 
gle between  the  Communist  powers,  for- 

S^o^*'^^'*'  ^^*®'  U'^o^  *nd  adopted 
by  Red  China,  the  situation  of  the  pw- 
ple  Is  unchanged:  controUed  by  a  strong- 
wiP^ff"^*^*^  Communist  regime  Iso- - 

Kv"  ""^fi  H^  '°'  *^  existence  on 
doles  from  Red  China. 

P,l?if  ^^^^^  congress  In  Czechoslovakia 
Sff ^  "^"^""^  *"^  intellectuals  demand^ 
that  a  poUcy  of  de-StaUnlzaUon  be  In^ 
iliS^^  "id  that  certain  condemned 

S!°^^»"d  Masaryk.  be  rehabilitated. 
DemonstraUons  and  demands  from  the 
Slovaks  for  increased  autonomy  for  their 

Novotony  found  himself  obliged  to  ^e 

fSJ;.  ^  Jf^<i^^  somewhat  wj 
suffocating  grip.  Nevertheless,  life  In 
Czechoslovakia     remains     drab.    Con- 

Kjo^  *"*  '^''^^''  ^^^  "^"^"**  °' 
R.Si?f ^  Germany,  despite  the  fact  that 

rS*f^  f"^^^  ^  ^*^e  poured  vast 
amounts  of  capital  into  the  country  to 
have  converted  it  into  the  Eastern  wic^ 
sun?*  ^dustrlal  workshop.  TeS^ 
stands  as  an  attempt,  not  to  keep  other 

&Tor£e"^r  *°  •^-^  ^^  "-- 

jn^S^t  Se£%^rrrptraSLr ;:S 
iolS^  ^^  ^?^  ^^  satisfaction  to  the 
worktag  people  who  strive  for  tiie  highest 
possible  profit  for  society,  craclwwn- 
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SSUti^  show  in  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Soviet  propaganda  continues  to  hammer 
on  imperialism  and  coloniallam  while 
their  own  colonies  which  thixjugh  sun- 
Pression  and  oppression  they  have  at- 
tempted to  weld  Into  a  Communist  em- 
pire continue  to  exhibit  unrest.  The 
cracks  are  showing;  may  they  never 
grow  less. 

fH?ll^  *?®T®^  °'  •'"^y  1*  ^e  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  sympathy  to 
the  captive  nations,  and  we  stand  be- 

Snn  ?f%K°'"L^  ^  ^^  continuing  cham- 
Pion  of  tiie  right  of  all  nations  to  self- 
determination. 

y,r!^\^^^^'  ^  support  and  strongly 
urge  the  creation  of  a  Special  Com- 
J?f^.Sv*^^^*P"^®  Nations.  We  can- 
not withhold  any  effort  within  our  power 
to  restore  to  Uie  captive  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  the  blessings  of  free 
govermnent  under  which  they  may  pass 
their  days  In  contentment  and  dignity 
and  in  worship  of  tiie  God  and  Creator 
or  us  all. 

4„J?'''^^^?^^-  Mr- Speaker,  we  have 
just  completed  anottier  Captive  Nations 

«i^'  ,  il*  ^^  ^*<^^  of  our  lives  in  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century  that,  despite 
our  enormous  advances  In  technology 
and  communications,  26  nations  of  this 
®*^?..^^®  ^^^^  ^  '^^e  form  of  poUtical 
captivity.  Nine  of  ttiese  countiles  are  In 
Europe,  under  total  domhiation  by  the 
Commimlsts. 

As  a  result  of  tills  policy  of  enforced 
bondage,  about  one-tiih-d  of  Europe's 
fS'l^M.*"?  ^^"^  "^  one-fourtii  of 
iJLl^***?*^'*  ^^«  seen  tiielr  personal 
"'Arties  denied  during  all  ttie  17^^ 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Among  the  captive  nations  of  Eurooe 
Poland-wltii  its  population  of  30  nm-' 

l^^^^®^®^^    Yet  Uie  fate  of  all 
these  nations   large  and  small,  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  Is  one  and  the  same 
All  of  them  are  denied  the  freedom  they 
i^'JS  J5'  ^"^^  we  are  all  sadly  familiar 
^  S^*vS         ""'  "'''"  *"^^*^  ^  '^ 
We  In  the  Western  Hemisphere   nar- 
ticularly  in  ttie  United  sSS??lve  b^ 
e^eclally  concerned  wIUi  glvSJ  tt^ 
people  our  encouragement  and  moral  as- 
sistance to  Uielr  efforts  to  become  sdf- 
determlnlng  nations  once  more.   Our  ef- 
forts have  not  always  been  Illuminated 
by  immediate  success,  but  thankfully  we 
do  have  r^n  to  believe  tiiat  our  mes- 

Srs°tJoi"^  ^''  *^^  '"^'^^  -^^ 

♦K^  V?."   example  of   the   freedom   of 
thought   which   somehow   manages    to 
survive  behind  Uie  Iron  Curtain.  I  would 
like  to  Include  a  recent  newspaper  ac- 
count of  Uie  courage  of  a  young  Polish 
Air  Force  officer  who  escaped  from  Com- 
munist-dominated   Poland    wlUiln    the 
past  few  days  wltti  his  wife  and  two 
small  sons  to  the  freedom  of  West  Ber- 
lin.    This  young  pUot,  MaJ.  Richard 
Obacz,  after  flying  his  smaU  propeller- 
driven  plane  across  Uie  frontier  of  Po 
land  and  East  Germany,  declared  that 
he  was  fleeing  the  oppressive  and  stifling 
rjMtrictions  placed  on  him  in  present-day 

rhS!^«^°?S^**  '**'  *  '^^'er  life  for  his 
children  and.  to  find  It,  he  risked  hS 
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own  life  and  Uie  lives  of  his  family  in 
a  heroic  escape.  «**i**y  m 

The  newspaper  article  f  oUows  • 

Tvaa  TO  Ravxm  nr  Wiar  i»»-tttt 
J^PIl July  10— A  PollBh  atr  Xaroe  pUot 

ajQd  with  hi.  wife  and  tWdStoa^^to 
freedom  In  West  Berlin  «»""«  new  to 

dr^e  in' wm  ^^  ""^^  Tempelhof  Air- 
"f^e  in  west  Berlin  twice  after  his  1-hour 

«gt^<«  communist  Poland  and  ^I 

After  the  plane  taxied  to  a  stoo   th*  i-t 
test  PUot  dashed  into  the  Si^  ^*JSon 

He  asked  for  poUtical  asylum       ^^  "-ypuy- 
hii^J?*  34-year-old  pilot  told  of  his  escape 
his  wife,  Mary,  27.  and  his  sons   Lastow^' 

ab?ve  fsoV^^t?"  '^^^noyxAy  low-never 
aoove  150  feet— the  entire  distance  to  escan* 

towers,  observation  posts.  andrS«. 

th*fl?2i,»  **"*'"  conference  that  he  planned 
the  flight  for  weeks.  He  kept  his  plaM  so 
wcret.  he  said,  that  his  wif«  .n^  ^ 
thought  the  f^y  was^LXj  f"**a  ^J 
to  reUUves  In  StetUn  wh^^ey^k^if 
£  SiX''^  *i  Nadar^ce.  Poland*  ^'^ 
hi.  .,^^  «»•  flight  to  Stettin  and  told 
W«  »lr  force  superiors  he  was  usIm  oi» 
pune  Which  u««aiy  served  as  a^J«SS*cri?t 

S^e^hLr^^S*-     ^'^  ^-"^"nly 

thXr.Sfis:^'**  *°  **•  «'""**» " 

Obacz  was  In  fuU  uniform  as  he  dash«rt 

«h^^'       **  *'  *^*^  Bweater.    The  boys  wore 
shorts,  sweaters,  and  tennis  shoes 

Within  4  hours  the  major  fac^  a  news 
oo^«rei«e.  By  putting  Obacz  iSSiii^STJ 
before  the  press,  the  West  undoubted  y 
gained  a  propaganda  victory  ««oteaiy 

m^^t^  ',**.  °PPO't"^tles  to  flee.    He  said 

The  major  made  It  clear  that  his  knowl- 

were  of  great  help.    He  was  chaUenged  only 
nf^^ZJi"  "^  °*™*»  InstaUatton.     hI 

T^^:i.  "^'  "^-  ^^'  ^  p^«-  »o- 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959  this  House  of 
SfwIS^S  fv ''^''fP'*^  *  resolution  em- 
SJfnS^Iv"!^  President  to  pwlaim  Uie 
Uilrd  week  in  July  each  year  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Since  Uiat  time.  UiisNa- 
tion  has  observed  Uie  occasion  annually 
and  we  shall  continue  to  observe  It  sol- 
emn^, as  long  as  there  are  people  who 

fill®  .  ^'Hf**.^*^  fundamental  rights  to 
Uve  in  Uie  dignity  which  Uielr  neighbor 

SuSr  ^  ^"^  *"  *   matter  S 

II  ?^»  this  week,  we  reaffirm  our  be- 

o^L^  ?.L^T*^™^  ^^^  o^  e*ch  sep- 
arate Individual  on  this  earth;  we  ven- 
erate those  gallant  souls  who  have  given 
J^  "^es  In   Uie  miendlng  quL  fo? 

nUracle  of  democracy  which  shields  each 

opp'^eJSor  "^""'"^  '"'"  ^'"^  •"<» 

Mr.    LESmSKI.      Mr     Sneaker     «1 
SSS^h  Uie  third  week  In  IS^^^L  :^: 
tablished  as  Captive  Nations  Week  ser- 

tSi  ^^,  •***•  ^  **^^  OUT  obserrance 
this  week  Is  especially  timely,  for  not  only 
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do  we  w  Bh  to  reafllrm  our  support  of 
these  pe<ple  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  \  ut  because  we  should  also  alert 
ourselves  to  the  dangers  of  becoming 
complaee  it  about  their  plight. 

Pre<iue  itly  of  late  we  have  been  hear- 
ing repoi  ts  about  the  easing  of  tensions 
between  the  Communist  and  the  free 
world;  al  out  the  rifts  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  hit  Russian  Communists ;  about 
the  eastni :  of  conditions  of  those  who  live 
in  the  c  iptive  nations.  It  is  reported 
that  a  mi  St  cordial  reception  is  being  ac- 
corded 01  ir  Ambassador,  Mr.  Harriman, 
and  the.  <  thers  who  are  in  Moscow  con- 
sulting w  th  the  Russian  Communists  on 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

I  hear  iiese  reports,  and  I  would  like 
to  believi  that  true  and  lasting  peace 
may  be  c  n  its  way,  but  when  I  look  at 
the  recon  ,  I  have  my  doubts. 

We  all  mow  the  old  saying  that  a  leop- 
ard cano  )t  change  his  spots.  I  find  it 
difficult  1 0  believe  that  the  man  who  is 
known  as  the  Butcher  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
man  who  sent  the  tanks  into  Budapest 
to  crush  he  bodies  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, the  n  an  whose  record  is  stained  with 
blood,  th !  man  who  has  sworn  to  bury 
us,  can  al  this  late  date  change  his  spots. 
Rememb<  r  that  Lenin  in  his  Communist 
manifest  specifically  said  that  any 
means  should  be  used  to  push  commu- 
nism, whether  it  be  breaking  treaties, 
lying,  or  whatever,  so  long  as  their  ob- 
jective of  world  domination  was 
achieved. 

The  hi  ;tory  of  dealing  with  the  Rus- 
sians is  filed  with  examples  of  broken 
promises  and  doublecrosses;  and  I  hope 
our  treat;  ^  representatives  will  keep  that 
record  in  mind  during  the  conferences. 

Based  <  n  the  record.  I  cannot  put  much 
faith  in  ,he  words  of  the  Communists. 
If  they  \  ire  sincere  in  their  professed 
desire  to  live  in  peace  with  the  rest  of 
the  work  .  they  can  take  a  positive  step 
to  show  t  ley  mean  what  they  say.  They 
can  let  t  le  over  100  million  people  in 
the  captiire  nations  hold  free  elections 
to  chom  3  the  governments  of  their 
choice,  jet  the  Russian  Communists  re- 
store f  re<  dom  to  those  nations,  then  per- 
haps the  rest  of  the  free  world  can  afford 
to  give  s(  me  credence  to  their  words. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Captive  Nations  Week  is  not  a 
week  of  celebration  with  festivity  and 
gladness,  but  <»ie  to  be  commemorated 
solemnly  with  an  expression  of  oiu:  long- 
felt  sym  >athy  for  the  more  than  100 
million  I  eople  who  are  captives  of  to- 
talltariar  communism.  In  Europe  alone 
there  art  eight  of  these  nations,  with 
one-four  h  of  its  area  and  nearly  an 
equal  parentage  of  its  population. 
These  ni  tioQs  include  Estonia,  Latvia. 
and  Llthi  Ania,  in  the  Baltic  area;  Czech- 
oslovakia Hungary,  and  Poland  in  cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Emrope;  and  Bulgaria 
and  Rimania  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Nor  can  nre  exclude  East  Oermany  and 
Albania. 

Today  lU  of  these  countries  suffer  im- 
der  dicta  orial  rule.  Their  fate  has  been 
a  coaistait  concern  of  the  people  and 
the  aov(smment  of  this  coimtry.  Al- 
though I  othing  short  of  a  nuclear  war 
could  brl  og  these  nations  their  freedom 
at  this    imcture  in  history.  Congress 


has  enacted  legislation  providing  nation- 
al observance  of  our  continuing  sym- 
pathy and  concern  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  each  year.  For  the  fifth  time 
the  Presidential  proclamation  is  in  effect 
this  week,  and  we  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  this  year  as  an  expression 
of  our  faith  in  the  inherent  right  to  free- 
dom possessed  by  our  relatives  and  fel- 
low hiunan  beings  in  the  captive  nations. 

CENEHAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  following  the  dis- 
cussion already  had  on  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURPHT  of  New  York).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  NYERERE  OP 
I         TANGANYIKA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  we  were  honored  by  a  visit 
to  the  Capitol  by  Hon.  Julius  Nyerere, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Tanganyika 
and  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  Africa. 
President  Nyerere  talked  at  some  length 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Speaker  McCormack,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  Majority  Leader  Albert. 
and  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  our 
country  and  the  young  Republic  of 
Tanganyika  were  strengthened. 

President  Nyerere  is  a  remsu-kable  man. 
I  first  met  him  in  my  office  in  Washing- 
ton In  1959.  Again  in  1960  when  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  visited  Tangan- 
yika and  again  in  1961  on  the  memorable 
and  historic  day  that  the  Union  Jack 
was  lowered  and  the  flag  of  Tanganyika 
raised  over  an  independent  and  sovereign 
nation.  President  Nyerere  is  41,  a  young 
man  who  has  won  imiversal  recognition 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  owe 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  address  by  Presi- 
dent Nyerere  at  the  Washington  Press 
Club  luncheon  on  July  15.  1963,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bfr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
Tanganyika  and  all  the  other  fr^e  states  of 
Africa  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  energy  on  matters  concerned  with  Afri- 
can unity,  with  racialism,  and  with  the  fight 
against  colonialism.  Although  we  have  as 
much  to  gain  as  anyone,  we  break  up  useful 
technical  meetings  because  we  will  not  co- 
operate with  South  Africa  and  Portugal. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  these 
things.  They  ask  why  we  do  not  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  dealing  with  the  social  and 
economic  problems  facing  our  own  countries, 
and  why  we  do  not  leave  the  other  matters 
alone  vmtll  we  have  done  so. 

The  answer  Is  quite  simply  that  the  na- 
tvuv  of  our  own  movement,  and  the  nature 
of  the  modern  world,  does  not  allow  us  to 
do  so.    Twentieth  century  nationalism  is  the 


African  and  Asian  expression  of  man's  world- 
wide demand  for  equality,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  national  Independence  Is  only  the 
first — though  an  essential — step.  If  It  Is  to 
have  any  meaning  to  mankind,  oxir  na- 
tionalism must  go  forward  from  that  trl- 
imiph;  It  must  express  itself  in  the  struggle 
of  the  common  man  throughout  the  world 
for  equality  and  Justice.  ¥ot  20th  century 
nationalism  Is  not,  and  cannot  be,  exclusive 
and  Isolationist.  Modern  technology  pre- 
vents this.  It  is.  and  must  be,  both  Inter- 
national and  humanitarian. 

Our  nationalist  motivation,  therefore, 
means  that  continuing  colonialism  any- 
where— but  particularly  in  Africa — Is  an  af- 
front to  those  of  us  who  have  won  Independ- 
ence. We  are  not  mollified  by  our  own 
triumph  any  more  than  we  are  grateful  to 
those  who  conceded  it.  We  cannot  be  grate- 
ful for  something  which  Is  ours  by  rights. 

Tanganyika  cannot  rest  content  while 
alien  rule  continues  in  the  south  of  our 
continent.  Even  if  we  wished  to  Ignore  the 
Just  demands  of  our  brothers,  our  own  self- 
interest  woiild  prevent  us  from  acquiescing 
In  this  situation.  Many  questions  of  re- 
gional economic  development  are  held  up 
because  colonial  governments  on  our  borders 
do  not  have  the  same  purposes  In  economic 
development  as  we  do.  We  have  the  problem 
of  refugees,  and  the  111  treatment  of  Tan- 
ganyika citizens  who  cross  the  border  to  visit 
their  tribal  brothers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line. 

Similar  problems  inevitably  apply  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  border  with  the  colonial 
country.  Take  the  case  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia :  What  am  I  supposed  to  do  when  refu- 
gees, or  politicians  who  ar^  supporting  the 
things  I  know  to  be  right,  come  to  Tangan- 
yika and  start  doing  from  there  propaganda 
work  against  racial  discrimination,  or  In 
support  of  universal  suffrage?  When  I  know 
that  they  have  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
those  viewpoints  in  the  colonial  country,  am 
I  supposed  to  stop  them? 

This  Is  quite  different  from  allowing  hos- 
tile action  against  an  Independent  country 
whose  policies  you  happen  to  dislike — a 
policy  which  we  do  not  approve  of.  Dur- 
ing the  last  World  War  America  supported 
resistance  movements  in  occupied  territories. 
Out  position  is  not  different  Just  because  the 
occupation  took  place  many  years  ago.  And 
in  the  same  way  that  freed  countries  im- 
mediately became  part  of  the  general  war 
effort  from  freedom  In  Europe,  so  we  in 
Tanganyika,  Ghana,  Uganda,  Congo,  and  so 
on,  must  carry  the  fight  forward  imtll  the 
whole  of  Africa  Is  free. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  Is  an  Independent  country,  but 
the  policy  of  apartheid  which  it  has  adopted 
Is  In  fact  a  particularly  vicious,  and  par- 
ticulary  dangerous,  form  of  colonialism. 
Racialism  is  based  on  the  same  assumption — 
that  one  man  has  the  right  to  determine  the 
limits  of  freedom  for  another  simply  because 
the  latter  is  physically  different  in  appear- 
ance. To  the  world  it  Is  even  more  danger- 
ous than  colonialism,  because  of  all  men 
everywhere  racialism  and  group  prejudice 
offer  an  easy  escape  from  the  real  problems 
of  life;  it  has  a  long  history  and  appeals  to 
the  cowardice  of  men. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  world  Importance 
of  this  question.  Whatever  the  provocation, 
or  however  great  the  rewards,  a  man  cannot 
change  his  face  or  his  color.  For  the  sake 
of  a  cause  a  man  may  suffer  all  sorts  of 
indignities  to  his  person,  or  even  his  family, 
without  loss  of  hiunan  dignity  or  self- 
resp>ect;  but  what  sort  of  cause  Is  color? 
I  cannot  even  choose  it.  And  If  I  am  hu- 
miliated merely  for  existing,  then  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  fight — with  whatever 
weapons  are  available.  Tet  this  sort  of 
fighting  prevents  us  all — ^the  man  who  dis- 
criminates as  well  as  me — ^from  living  a  full 
life,  or  contributing  to  human  progress. 


There  Is  no  question,  either,  of  IsoUtlne 
this  problem.     The  prime  sufferers  In  the 
South  African  situation  are  the  nonwhltes 
there.     But  aU   the  world's  colored  people 
are  insulted,  because  the  only  basis  for  «ie 
racial   humlUatlon   is   something   which   Is 
common   between   them   and  us      And  all 
whites  are  Involved  because  they  are  brought 
In  by  the  Justifications  asserted  by  the  South 
African     authorities— the     white     skin      If 
white   people  elsewhere   do  not   protest   at 
this,  and  show  disagreement  by  their  actions. 
^*.°v  *^*^  *"   agreeing   with    the   tyranny 
which  the  argument  supports.    On  this  basic 
Issue  the  whole  world  has  to  take  sides.    And 

right  to  demand  support  for  Its  stand  aealnst 
south  Africa.  We  are  not  disputSig  wSL 
another  country  about  the  organlEatlon  of 
^S  '^^^^''^  ^  ^'^^^  "^^  hunutnUy 

It  is  also  true  that  no  Individuals  can 

ifr.f^'im"  ^^^  *""••  •"*»  ^»»at  the  bSc 
strugg  e  goes  on  all  over  the  world.     It  is 

whni  ?'o"**°''  **"*  ^  **^  »P«ak  on  colo" 
while  I  am  a  guest  here,  knowing  that  you 

S%orTn^  *T«'^  '"  *^^*°8  *  •'^'"tlon 
m«/.^  own  color  problem.  By  serving  a 
man  in  a  restaurant,  or  by  refusing  toldu- 
cate  a  man's  children,  a  person  may  be  tek- 
ing  part  in  this  fight  ab<S;niclSSi  wJS5- 
ever  he  does  it.  Tot  the  BtrWlTi^  on 
everywhere.  In  the  Unlt«l  ^K.  ^^  "J 
Tanganylka-*lthough  there  the  relative 
positions  Of  the  colors  would   be  revereei 

JL"^^  ™*'**'  P'*^"***  anywhere  is  toTfk 
the    language    of    Verwoerd,    whatever    the 

stand  on  what  is  one  of  the  most  Inspirit 
documents  of  aU  tlme-the  Preamble^f  thf 

c^ater"ec''uar""i*°°-    ^'  "y-  "^  »~  «^e 
created   equal,    and   are   endowed   bv   their 

creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rtghtl." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  equality  which 
Lr.'\™*^"°°-  ^'^'  "^«  world's  popma^ 
lncom^«  «f '"""  malnutrition;  the  ^UonL 
L«^w  o  °'  °"'  respective  countries  cim 
f^^f  ^^"  °°  "'^  »^«  graph-so  Su. 
iZi>^^^^\  You  know  thS«.  things,  and 
I  do  not  have  to  enlarge  on  them.  BOt  they 
have  inescapable  relevance  to  my  malo? 
^Tltt"^^'"''-  A  beggar  and7mimonI 
but  tM^H  ^  ">"*'  *°  "^«^  c»^"  rights, 
even^  doea  not  really  make  them  4ual 
even  in  opportunity.     There  are  few  grea^; 

lZT\.  VJT  J^^  ^*"«  statement  "T^Sta 
toat  hath  shaU  be  given,  but  from  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  awav  even 
toat  Which  he  hath."  Econo^J'TieSS 
breeds  strength:  money  breeds  money  ^S 
w^Uiout   these   things   lll-health,   IgLra^e 

^r^^U^  true  that  through  internal  unity  we 
Se^S"/***'  'i^^  ^^'^^  countries  of  AfrtJi 
ZLf^^  *°  "'**•  ■*»"•  economic  headway 
we^cLnn^^"'*'"°«P°^t.    IndlvlduSJJ 

Je  ^n^^^f'i^  ^""^  »  ^^^'^  togethe? 
T  ...^  ~*°   *t   becomes    conunon    Drooertv 

SstmenT"n^  ^'  "*°"°*  undertake  ^SfS." 
vestment  necessary  for  economic  develop- 
ment;   together   we   can.   and   together   we 

tlons  from  overseas.  We  do  not  do  this  for 
reasons  of  dogma-although  our  iSctoound 
i^  "^*  ""  '°°'*  receptive  to  tSw^  o? 
common  action.  But  bwlcally  thL  dSict 
iL*J«««^»o°  <"  the  fact  that  we  m^t  haJJ 

Je  S:f  •  *^'*  ^^«  "  "O''-  "n^-refS: 
we    cannot — and    do     not r^^rit^    if    «^ 

mu«f  J^K  7^^  °^y  restriction  Is,  aiid 
must  be,  that  development  is  for  the  s^rvl« 

oJ  "e'Jsfa'^renr  »"  "°^  "^  "  *  °- »-- 

£ioS  Sci^;?  il  1.S^LT.^  s 

Afrtca  are  almost  In  the  position  of  beSan 
talking  to  millionaire..  And  we  don?wS 
?wn^:;!;f„f"  endeavoring  to  develop  SS 
own  economies,  but  the  more  we  try  the 
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more  we  are  forced  to  realise  that  oniv 
i^°"ff  Afrtom  unity  can  we  reSTy  iSlj 

orSl^<r°y'  °^  ^*  ^**=*°^  «*"»•  Of  poverty 
Only  African  unity  will  enable  us  to  oury 

ZUf't^^^  ^°'^  ^"''^  the  freedom  m^r 
ment  began— only  Internationalism  can  take 
nationalism  to  its  goal.  "~«m  can  take 

Individually  all  the  African  states  are  In 
the  hands  of  economic  forces  much  stronger 
than  we.  All  of  us  have  to  grab  at  wSS^r 
development  activity  we  cS  g"  ^d  we 
compete  with  one  another  offering  tS  mu! 
llonalres  of  this  world  better  lid  be?ter 
terms  to  come  and  Invest  In  our  particular 
~"°*fj  "ther  than  the  one  n? JT  dS,^ 
™s  is  nonsense— and  we  all  see  it.  We 
t^iln*"  *^*°  economlcaUy  from  working 
together   as  a  team,  for   together  we  01^- 

t:    Z  ^'^.   ^  '°"«  ^  *^«   world   whl?h 
?ran^fy-^^a^e  S'" "'^     ««P"»tely-^ulte 
But  African   unity   will   not   come   auto 
?"tlc«"y:   »t  is  llke^any  develo^ntly^u" 
have  to  invest  before  you  can  get  any  p7jfl" 

the  boundaries  with  which  Europe  dlvldS 

minr  "^71  ^  "^^^^  institutional an^gS 
ments  which  take  Into  account  oiu-  di^nt 

sTall  fuccSl  ^'  ""  "''"•  '^**  ^  "^"^^^  ^^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  exnlain 
aome  of  the  attitudes  of  Africa  which  tre 
often  misunderstood.  Baslcall?  they  Se 
these.  Prom  our  traditional  culture  we  "! 
herlt  a  strong  sense  of  community,  a  Tiong 
consciousness  of   the  need   for   uklty    and 

Is'th^L"^  *°°  °'  "^"^  interdependent.'' u 
to  „i^  f"^*""  '^^''^^  ^^  are  now  trying 

iftufSon^  T".°,V^  ^  *  °«*  technologic^ 
situation.     And  It  Is  from  them  that  stems 

desire  for  African  unity  In  freedom 

aJ,»^  ''''*  *^^*  these  ambitions,  and  the 
attitudes  Which  they  cause  us  to  iopt^n 
the  International  arena,  are  an  inherent 
part  Of  the  search  for  f;e^m  and  Jxi5« 
^oughout  the  world.  This  U  as  It  SuS 
he.  for  African  nationalism  sprang  from 
the  common  man,  and  it  can  wrve  Wm 
only  While  it  serves  humanSTy  " 


NATIONWIDE  RAIL  STRIKE  SHOULD 
BE  AVOIDED 


Mr.  SIBAL.    Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unftn 

mn'S  *^r?f ^'"^^  thTjentle^^^ 
Illinois  [Mr.  PindlbyJ  may  e^nd  h^ 

include  extraneous  matter 
ob^uSrST^  P"*  ^^P^'-e-    Is  there 
f^m  Co^ec'ScitT "*  ''  *^^  «^^"^»- 
There  was  no  objection. 

S^J'aS^'L" wi«^  setUemenT^'pubuJ 
rntUf^  •  ff  ^^^  **  "*^on  and  manage- 
m«n^  welfare  is  apt  to  be  lost  IHhe 

w^T^SS"^  arbitration  amounts  to 
wage  fixing  by  Government.    Wage  flx- 

S*  V'i^^  *  ^"^  a^ay  from  priw  S- 
^J^Seizm-e  is  the  first  step  tow^^. 

cialized  transportaUon  —  Qovenmient 
SSIIf '^?:.  Avoiding  a  raU  sUlilTtSs 
price  would  be  a  hollow  victory    ""^ 

lSip.?iiS*?  *2^*-  ^  American 
ISu^  ^lf^*5*«^  private  enterprise 

S.  doS  rif"*  "»«*'  o^  ProbSs? 
Or  does  the  Oovemment  have  to  impose 
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a  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
eral public?  * 

nnhul!"^"  ^  Oovemment  setUement. 
public  welfare,  as  well  as  union  and  man- 

^^T'-Z^^"^' '"  *P^  ^  ^  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  The  problems  confronting  labor 
and  management  are  not  easy  in  this 

moJe^Sic'iV"^'^  ^^^^^'^"^^  -^  -" 

^.T^ll^^^n^^^  ^*"  <**^"t«  are  fun- 
?^To«^^-  Technological  advance,  au- 
rSStS°°'  !^^  Pi^ogress  exist  in  trans- 
portation just  as  in  other  fields.  Rail 
management  must  be  able  to  keen 
abreast  of  changing  times,  or  rail  trans- 
portation will  sUp  behind  its  competitors 

niS!^  V'^'^^V"*"  ^^  pay  more  than 
needed  for  rail  service. 

cirfrJl^*^^  *^^  ^*^e  demanded  more 
skilled  workers  and  less  unskilled  work- 
ers.  Yet  unions  have  forced  the  rail- 
mSit-'°  retain  firemen  on  diesel  loco- 
motives although  few  railToaOa  have  fires 
to  stoke.  Raih^ads  want  to  cut  their 
costs  an  estimated  $600  million  by  elim- 
inating unnecessary  positions.  Unions 
see  that  men  forced  off  the  job  late  in 
W^  may  find  it  difficult  getting  new 

TTie  termination  of  unnecessary  jobs 
with  a  generous  compensation  to  affected 
workers  was  recommended  by  a  Presi- 
dential Study  Group.    Those  on  tiie  job 

™-/°°'*  H?*°  ^°  y®*"  seniority  could 
ff^n  on  tiie  job  untU  they  died  or  re- 
tired. The  others  could  receive  retrain- 
ing at  company  expense  and  60  percent 
of  tiieh- wages  for  3  years.  Therourts 
have  upheld  the  right  of  Uie  railroads  to 
change  their  work  rules. 

onJ^K""^  ^^  President's  Study  Group 
and  the  courts,  tiie  unions  have  vowed 

wor!S^'  ''  ?"'  "S'"^«  '^^^^^  tS 
working     rules.     Bargaining     between 

ftSSS.'"'  "^'  '^"^^  ^  ^-  *- " 

A  national  raih-oad  strike  would  crip- 
ple tiie  economy  and  affect  millions  of 
Americans.     Businesses  would  have  to 
glut  down.    Workers  would  be  laid  off 
Stores  would  suffer  sales  losses.   Our  de- 

i^^J?'^'^  ^  ^^'^^'^-    The  country 
cannot  tolerate  a  national  raU  strike 

f«^^!l?"*  "  ^^^  ""  strike  appears 
^  be  the  alternatives  in  Oovei^ent 
action  appear  to  be  equally  unacceptable 
Compulsory  arbitration  is  an  action 
which  ttiose  Who  believe  in  frS  wuT 
tlve  bargalning-myself  included— have 
longresisted.  It  amounts  to  wage-fixing 
STi^^^T^*"'  decision.  Wage-fixing  li 
just  a  hair  away  from  prlce-fixlne 
Compulsory  arbitration  is  hafd  to  I«Ste 

^Iirw^SltSte'"^'^'^"'^-^^*^-^ 

J^^y.fr'^^^^  ^^"^"^  ^  established 
and  the  Ice  broken,  so  to  speak,  for  fur- 
ther compulsion.  Seizure  by  Govern- 
ment is  equally  ominous.    Itistheflret 

SS?e™«!JS  '^^''^  transportation- 
oovemment  ownership. 

«^  ^  I^eral  Government  creates  and 
^t^«  ^7**  ^  "^^^  •  strike  settle- 
SSifS  V^  i**'  •  precedent  wIU  be 
toltlated  for  future  economic  disputes. 

S^o^S^^SS.  ^^'^  «^°'  "^"^  • 

^«^'  "*  .w?P®  ^'^  freemen  can  agree 

^t^"^*  **^"*°»^*-  OtiierwlsTthe 
fWeral  Government  may  become  the 
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the  machine  am  IndiTldual  and 
Itiitiatlve  wither  away. 

would  then  be  running 
our  buHteaes,  our  economy,  our  Itres 
and  our  <  leeisions.  Avotding  a  rail  strike 
at  this  p:  lee  would  be  a  hollow  victory. 


ANOTH^  TASK  UNMET  BY  THE 
AREA  ElEDEVELOPMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRAT  ON 

Mr.  81  SAL.  Ifr.  ^?eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous cc  Qsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jer  ey  [Mr.  Wzdkall]  may  extend 
his  rema  rks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoto 
and  incli  ide  extraneous  matter. 

The  81  EAkjsk  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectioi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ooi  ineetlcut? 

There  ras  no  objection. 

Mr.  W  DNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
example  of  the  inability  of  the  Area  Re- 
developn  ent  Administration  to  meet  or 
even  be  nterested  in  the  primary  task 
for  whic  1  it  was  created  has  come  to 
light  A  xording  to  the  83mdicated  col- 
umn "Iniide  Report."  written  by  Row- 
land Evs  ns  and  Robert  Novak  and  ap- 
pearing i  1  the  July  16.  1963.  Issue  of  the 
Washing  on  Post,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment is  ( cmsidering  a  regional  agency  to 
deal  Witt  the  truly  depressed  area  of  the 
Appalacllan  region.  The  only  things 
holding  he  Department  up  are  the  re- 
luctance >f  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
minlstra  ion  bureaucrats  to  give  up  a 
good  thi  g.  and  the  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  AdxD  nistration  that  this  would  be 
an  acknc  irledgment  of  ineptitude  on  the 
part  of  01  le  of  its  pet  projects. 

The  re  sion  involved  touches  parts  of 
Visginia.  West  Virginia.  Alabama.  Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland.  North  Carolina, 
Ohio.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia. 
It  is  Just  such  a  regional  i4>proach  for 
Just  sued  a  region  that  President  Elsen- 
hower ai  vocated  in  turning  down  so- 
caUed  de  tressed  areas  legislation.  After 
5  years  ( if  frustration,  of  trying  to  re- 
develop t  reas  that  have  no  development 
to  begin  irith.  the  Kennedy  administra- 
aaa  is  CO  Qsidering  a  new  approach — the 
Eisenhov  er  aiH>roach — not  because  it  is 
correct.  1  ut  because  it  may  be  more  po- 
litically >rofltable.  I  wonder  how  the 
this  10-State  region  feel  know- 
have  been  abandoned  by  a 
administration  imtll  their 


cany  thl 
the  logic 


regUm. 
The 


lag.  a  ettattel 
on  Its  flf  ti  I 


people  of 
ing  thejf 
Democralc 
votes — m  i  their  needs— counted  enotigh. 
En  ans  and  Mr.  Novak  contribute 
their  usu  U  penetrating  analysis  of  facts 
and  f  aul  s,  but  there  is  one  statement, 
oo  fault  of  the  writers,  that  I 
must  tak  i  with  a  grain  of  salt.  The  col- 
umnists ( onclude  that  acceptance  of  the 
regional  approach  would  doom  the  Area 
Redevelojmient  Administration.  Logi- 
should  happen,  but  knowing 
of  the  New  Frontier  I  would 


not  bet  01 1  it  The  article  foUdws: 
IMSXDB  EtKPon^-^B[<»B  worn  ArrtUkCHiAj 
(By  Boi  'land  Mrum  and  Robert  Norak) 
After  3'  I  yean  of  sloganeering  and  fum- 
bling, the -e  are  slgzu  within  tbe  Kennedy 
admlnlstn  tion  of  a  realistic  attack  against 
the   econqinlc  misery   of   the   Appalachian 


of  hope  come  from  an  unlikely 
Department  of  Commerce  bulld- 
of  etandpat  bureancraey.    But 
floor  now  is  the  headfuartere  for 


the  new  and  still  unpublldzed  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  headed  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Oommeree  n«nklln  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr. 

m  1  month  of  actual  operation,  the  Rooee- 
velt  Commission  has  quietly  accomplished 
a  doctrinal  breakthroiigh  In  defining  the 
problem  as  regional — not  national.  State,  or 
local.  It  sees  a  special  kind  of  sickness  In 
the  mountain  country  slanting  from  central 
Alabama  up  to  northern  Pennsylvania  and 
Including  parts  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
Maryland.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky. 
Tennessee,  and  Georgia. 

Though  seemingly  cheek-by-Jowl  with 
the  great  Eastern  cities,  the  12  million  resi- 
dents cf  Appalachla  are  really  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  by  bad  roads,  poor 
rail  service,  and  Inadequate  airports.  It  Is 
a  hard  country  that  sustains  more  than  Its 
share  of  physical  battering.  Its  coal  and 
other  natural  resources  are  depleted.  It  Is 
plagued  by  a  shortage  of  public  facilities — 
sewers,  dams,  above  all,  schools.  The  aver- 
age white  man  in  Appalachla  has  4  years  less 
schooling  than  his  fellow  Americans. 

If  this  sounds  like  some  poverty-stricken 
banana  republic  or  one  of  the  new  African 
states,  it  Is  more  than  coincidence.  Indeed, 
Appalachla  Is  an  underdeveloped  nation  that 
would  qualify  for  large  chunks  of  foreign 
aid — If  It  were  foreign. 

But  the  Kennedy  approach  to  the  de- 
pressed areas  has  been  redevelopment.  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Agency  offers  business- 
men subsidies  to  reactivate  Idle  factory 
smokestacks  and  rundown  toiirist  hotels. 
That  might  be  the  right  formula  for  an  old 
Massachusetts  textile  town,  but  It's  absolute 
nonsense  for  Appalachla. 

Its  problem  is  development,  not  redevelop- 
ment. It  has  no  idle  smokestacks  or  run- 
down tourtst  hotels  because  Industries  and 
tourists  never  wanted  to  go  there. 

So.  the  agonizing  migration  from  Appala- 
chla continues — a  million  since  1940.  Bar- 
ring a  new  approach,  3  out  of  4  remaining 
Appalachians  will  be  on  the  Qovernment  wel- 
fare dole  by  1975. 

To  avoid  this,  the  Roosevelt  Commission's 
30-man  staff  Is  writing  a  development  plan 
putting  first  things  first.  Highways,  for  In- 
stance. They  would  be  built  not  on  the  con- 
ventional basis  of  highest  traffic  but  where 
development  potential  is  biggest.  This  and 
other  Federal  aid  would  conceivably  be  coor- 
dinated by  a  new  regional  agency. 

This  might  seem  like  a  left-wing  planner's 
dream  that  would  be  the  toast  of  Washington 
but  fought  to  the  death  In  the  provinces. 
In  fact,  quite  the  contrary  Is  true. 

The  Appalachian  regional  concept  origi- 
nated not  here  but  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Bert  Combs.  During  a  recent 
swing  through  Appalachian  State  capitals, 
PJ)Jl.,  Jr.,  found  nearly  imlversal  enthusi- 
asm from  governors— even  Gov.  Albert  S.  Har- 
rison, of  Virginia,  a  conservative  Byrd  Demo- 
crat. 

The  hostility  comes  from  entrenched 
Washington  bvireaucrats,  particularly  In  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Agency.  The  well-in- 
tentioned ARA,  which  has  built  a  legend  of 
Ineptitude  during  lu  2-year  life,  would  be 
doomed  by  the  new  plan. 

Moreover,  the  White  House  Itself  has  a 
political  stake  in  the  existing  depressed  areas 
program — a  big  campaign  issue  for  John  F. 
Kennedy  In  1960  and  the  first  major  program 
he  won  from  Congress.  Even  today,  the  Pres- 
ident's lieutenants  are  fighting  hard  for  con- 
gressional approval  of  more  money  for  ARA 
to  spend  on  Its  questionable  program. 

Tet  the  fact  that  this  administration  is  so 
politically  oriented  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
godsend  for  A^Mlachla.  The  Roosevel  t  Com  - 
mission  was  farmed.  In  fact,  because  of  ad- 
ministration apprehension  over  the  anti- 
Kennedy  tide  In  Appalachla  (largely  because 
of  negrophobla  by  poor  whites) .  If  President 
Kennedy  Is  going  to  cut  his  losses  there  In 


1964,  he  may  have  to  admit  the  failure  of 
all  his  past  efforts  to  save  Appalaehla  and 
get  soUdly  behind  the  new  approctch. 


LEGISLATION  DESIGNED  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  INTEREST  OP  AMERI- 
CAN TUNA  FISHERMEN 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  designed 
to  protect  the  interests  of  American  tuna 
fishermen  while  the  State  Department 
negotiates  with  nations  that  do  not  ob- 
serve accepted  international  maritime 
law. 

Specifically,  it  calls  for  the  withhold- 
ing each  fiscal  year,  out  of  foreign  aid 
funds  for  Central  and  South  American 
coimtries.  of  $200,000  from  each  covmtry 
which  has  at  any  time  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  seized,  inspected,  de- 
tained or  required  the  licensing  of  vessels 
of  U.S.  registry  and  engaged  in  fishing 
more  than  3  nautical  miles  offshore. 

The  fund  withholding  would  be  waived 
for  any  country  which  assures  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  will  not  harrass  US.  fishing 
boats  by  imposing  the  restrictions  I  have 
listed. 

The  owners  of  boats  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  costs  of  detention  by  a  foreign 
government.  Coverage  would  include 
fines,  inspection  fees,  port  fees,  license 
fees,  and  the  costs  of  idling  the  vessel. 
Should  the  total  payments  due  UJS.  fish- 
ermen from  any  one  country's  set- aside 
surpass  $200,000,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  directed  to  pay  the  claims  in 
full  and  report  to  Congress  that  the  set- 
aside  was  inadequate. 

This  bill  is  Intended  to  provide  finan- 
cial protection  for  our  fishermen  against 
the  marauding  agents  of  other  countries 
which  defy  convention  and  accepted 
practices  to  prey  on  boats  engaged  in 
Justified  usage  of  offshore  flslilng  waters. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  secure  cooperation  with 
several  countries  which  persist  In  ex- 
tending territorial  rights  as  much  as  200 
miles  out  to  sea.  The  Congress  can  cor- 
rect this  failure  best  by  providing  some 
form  of  insiu-ance  against  petty  piracy. 

What  this  legislation  proposes  is  that 
our  payments  to  these  nations  be  reduced 
by  the  amoimt  they  extract  from  our 
fishing  industry  people  by  pursuing  pol- 
icies of  declaring  the  open  ocean  as  na- 
tional property.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
question  the  moral  propriety  of  bestowing 
money  on  those  who  by  their  actions 
qualify  as  international  delinquents. 
My  bill  is  realistic.  We  can  only  hope 
that  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  United 
States  will  assert  its  moral  character  and 
deal  firmly  with  those  countries  which 
disregard  the  rules  of  international  con- 
duct. 

Since  It  has  been  repeatedly  voiced  by 
the  State  Department  to  representatives 
of  the  tuna  industry  and  myself  that  we 
must  be  permissive  and  patient,  that  we 


must  cajole  and  plead,  that  we  cannot 
send  U.S.  naval  protection  for  our  tuna 
boats,  the  only  protection  available  for 
this  Important  UJ3.  food-producing  in- 
dustry Is  monetary. 

Events  of  the  past  few  months  have  il- 
lustrated the  necessity  of  some  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  this  problem.  After 
much  study,  conferences  with  the  indus- 
try, and  receipt  of  the  opinions  of  the 
State  Department,  I  have  formulated 
this  legislation  as  the  simplest,  most 
complete  and  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  best  way  to  handle  this  dif- 
ficulty. It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
our  Government  Is  helpless  under  pres- 
ent policies  to  prevent  seizure,  detain- 
ment, and  fining  of  our  fishing  boats. 

No  country  can  claim  discrimination 
under  this  bill,  since  no  set-aside  will  be 
initiated  if  they  agree  to  abide  by  the  in- 
ternationally recognized  conventions  of 
the  sea. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  act 
favorably  on  my  amendment.  Its  en- 
actment would  set  at  ease  the  minds  of 
owners  and  crewmen  of  ships  which 
travel  thousands  of  miles  and  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  to  earn  a  living  and 
provide  an  Important  segment  of  the 
Nation's  food  supply. 
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remains  militarily  dependent  no  less,  and 
perhaps  more,  than  in  1945.  The  exist- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  un- 
precedented destructive  capacity,  and 
the  enormous  cost  of  developing  and 
delivering  them,  has  changed  the  ways 
in  which  nations  deal  with  each  other 
Now  nations  must  possess  a  credible  and 
reliable  nuclear  deterrent  before  they 
can  deal  with  each  other  according  to 
the  traditional  methods  of  diplomacy. 

Only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  possess  this  deterrent.  Europe 
does  not.  The  security  of  every  Western 
European  has  been  and  is  dependent 
in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  decision  of 
one  man,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1513  Machlavelli  discussed  this  gen- 
eral situation  in  an  essay  entitled  "Of 
Auxiliary.  Mixed  and  Native  Troops" 
His  parting  advice  to  those  who  would 
retain  their  powers  was  this : 

I  conclude  then  by  saying  that  no  prince 
Is  secure  without  his  own   troops,  on  the 
contrary  he  U  entirely  dependent  on  fortune 
having  no  trustworthy  means  of  defense  In 
time  of  trouble. 
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WHO  SHALL  FINGER  THE  NUCLEAR 
TRIGGER? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  to  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  H's  chaos,  Europe 
was  enUrely  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  economically.  The  rising  tide  of 
communism  posed  a  security  threat 
which  also  firmly  fixed  Europe  in  a  posi- 
tion of  dependence  upon  the  United 
States  mmtarily. 

During  postwar  years  the  Marshall 
Plan,  pouring  billions  into  European  re- 
wnstructlon,  and  the  determinaUon  of 
the  Europeans  themselves  turned  the 
economic  tide.  Today  Europe  again  is 
an  economic  giant  and  a  formidable 
competitor  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world's  marketplaces.  America's  vision 
of  a  strong,  stable,  united  Europe  as  a 
necessary  ally  in  blocking  Communist 
expansion  foresaw  this  competition  and 
readily  accepted  it.  The  problems  of 
peaceful  competition  in  trade  were  cal- 
culated as  minuscule  compared  with  the 
nuiltary-economic  benefits  of  Western 
cooperation  against  Red  challenge. 

The  powerful  potentiaUUes  of  this 
loresight  are  revealed  by  comparing  the 
rollowing  estimates  of  annual  gross  na- 
tional production  levels  which  will  be 
^hieved  by  the  East  and  the  West  at 
the  end  of  this  decade: 

VVestem  Europe.  $800  billion— United 
^tates,  $740  billion;  $1,540  billion  versus 
Soviet  bloc  $630  billion. 

Despite  Europe's  emergence  from  eco- 
nomic dependence  upon  the  United 
states  to  full  and  equal  partnership,  it 


Diu-Ing  a  press  conference  on  January 
14.  1963,  Charles  de  Gaulle  discussed  it 
specIficaUy  and  hi  modem  context  as 
follows: 

No  one  In  the  world— particularly  no  one 
in  America— can  say  if,  where,  when,  how 
and  to  what  extent  American  mUitary  weap- 
ons would  be  employed  to  defend  Europe. 

Pormeriy  Europe's  proud,  dynamic  and 
self-sufficient  peoples  have  both   con- 
trolled their  own  destinies  and  played  a 
dominant  role  hi  world  affairs.     Their 
present  subordhiate  role  of  miUtary  and 
diplomatic  dependence  on  the  United 
States  Is  psychologically  and  politically 
intolerable  to  them.    Moreover,  whether 
openly  expressed,  as  to  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent de  GauUe,  or  by  thought  held  nag- 
wngly   in   the   mhid,   most   Europeans 
doubt  that  Americans  are  really  willing 
to  risk  nuclear  destruction  of  New  York 
or  Los  Angeles  to  save  Paris  or  Rome 
They  intensely  want  to  regahi  control 
oyer  their  own  security  and  their  former 
place  in  the  sim. 

Said  more  bluntly.  Europe  wants  its 
own  nuclear  deterrent  and  the  independ- 
ence to  play  a  disthictive  role  hi  the 
world  apart  from  the  two  great  powers 
De  Gaulle's  Prance  wants  to  lead  sucli 
a  Europe.  Adenauer's  Germany  visu- 
alizes its  Franco-German  domhiatlon 
Other  nations  look  hopefully  for  a  tight 
federation  hi  which  leadership  would  be 
shared  by  all. 

Under  whatever  ultimate  arrange- 
ments, however.  Europe  wants  either  its 
own  hidependent  nuclear  foroes  or  to 
have  Its  own  finger  on  the  trigger  of  the 
American  nuclear  deterrent.  A  finger 
on  the  safety  catch  Just  Is  not  enough 
But  America  wants  neither  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  warheads,  nor  the  pro- 
liferation of  control  over  who  fires  U  S 
warheads. 

Understandhig  American  fears  of  pro- 
liferation and  theh-  cause/effect  relation- 
ship with  the  complex  most  Europeans 
have  about  not  controlUng  their  own 
destiny  helps  us  see  more  clearly  what 
ues  behind  the  current  confiict  between 
Europe  and  America. 


This  Is  what  fires  European  suspicion 
Of   American   hislstence   that   commit- 
ments for  NATO  conventional  foroes  be 
met.    It  Is  looked  on  more  as  a  move 
to  divert  resources  away  from  nuclear 
developments  than  to  forward  the  com- 
mon defense.    It  has  lead  to  suspicion 
that  American  hiterest  hi  the  Common 
Market  and  hivestment  hi  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  are  devices  somehow  calcu- 
lated to  prolong  Europe's  status  as  an 
American  mlUtary  protectorate.    Amer- 
ican protests  that  they  are  calculated  to 
weld  together  more  securely  the  free 
world    economy    are    largely    ignored. 
Other  tensions,  large  or  small,  while  not 
created  by  this  basic  nuclear  dUemma 
are  made  more  difficult  because  of  it    ' 
Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
both  have  sought  to  bolster  European 
confidence  that  the  United  States  of  to- 
day Is  far  different  from  the  United 
States  of  1917  or  1940.    Agahi  and  agahi 
in  private  talks  and  pubUc  speeches  they 
have  reiterated  that  the  United  States 
is  sincere  when  it  declares  the  hisepa- 
rable   hiterdependence   of   Europe   and 
America  m  a  nuclear  world.    On  July  4 
1962.  at  Independence  Hall  hi  Philadel- 
phia in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Liberty 
Bell.    President   Kennedy    dramaUcallv 
spoke  of  a  "Declaration  of  Interdepend- 
ence   between  the  United  SUtes  and  a 
united  Europe.    This  was  the  theme  of 
his  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

On  occasion  both  Presidents  have 
sought  to  match  such  oratory  with  action 
and  have  hivolved  the  Treasury  in  heavy 
expenditures  in  token  of  good  faith. 

The  Eisenhower  administraUon  de- 
?  ^^i^"*^^  nuclear  weapons  systems 
to  NATO  ground  units.  SupratacUcal 
nuclear  bombs  were  deployed  to  NATO 
aerial  strike  squadrons.  Jupiter  and 
Thor  nuclear-tipped  missiles  were  de- 

Rr'JL^  ^T  °n^^'  '^^'^'  '^  Great 
Britain.    In  aU  cases,  however,  warheads 
remahied  hi  UJ3.  custody  and  control 
pursuant  to  provisions  of   the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  and  by  stipulation 
their  use  was  subject  to  Johit  control 
by  the  United  States  and  the  host  coun- 
try.    To  the  Europeans,  this  was  Just 
another  way  of  sayhig  America  still  re- 
Mrved  until  the  last  possible  moment  its 
final  decision  of  just  how  hiterdependent 
It  Is  with  Europe.     These  exercises  in 
deploymentship  did  UtUe  to  assure  Euro- 
peans that  when  and  if  the  chips  were 
ever  down.  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
would  be  side  by  side  with  Paris  and 
Rome. 

The  Kennedy  administration'  thus  far 
has  taken  no  steps  to  move  Europe's 
finger  from    the   safety   cateh    to   the 
trigger.   Despite  a  serious  outfiow  of  gold 
reserves  It  continues  the  heavy  expense 
of  mahitainhig  400.000  American  soldiers 
and  their  families  in  Europe  as  an  Im- 
plicit guarantee  of  our  commitment  to 
interdependence.    A  token  paper  assign- 
ment of  Polaris  submarines  to  NATO's 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  was  made 
Otherwise  it  has  offered  only  more  exotic, 
but  equally  unconvincing,  variations  on 
the  Elsenhower  administration  theme  of 
unadulterated  U.S.  veto  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons use. 

Two  such  variations  emerged  from  the 
mishandled  Skybolt  missile  cancellation 
with  ite  severe   emban-assment  to  the 
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MacmlTlii  govemment.  The  Nassau 
Pact  betwe  n  Kennedy  and  Maemillan  of 
Deoember  M2,  oooimltted  U.  S.  Polaris 
missiles,  la  s  warheads  and  less  the  sub- 
marines, t>  Britain  and  France.  Ac- 
cepted as  I  faeeaavlng  maneuver  by  the 
BrltUh,  th(  offer  was  spumed  out  of  and 
by  Prance  rhich  possessed  essentially  a 
zero  capal  Uty  to  provide  the  missing 
ctHnponent  i  for  this  weapons  system. 

Nassau  i  Iso  produced  the  idea  of  an 
Interallied  VATO  nuclear  strategic  deter- 
rent force,  m  May  1963.  the  NATO  Min- 
isterial Oov  Ddl  meeting  in  Ottawa  imple- 
mented th(  scheme  which  places  under 
NATO  Sm>  "erne  Command  3  U.S.  Polaris 
submarine ,  180  British  Vulcan  bombers, 
and  72  ligl  t  bombers  with  British  war- 
heads, anl  \3&.  nuclear-armed  Jet 
flghter-bOD  iber  squadrons  of  Canada, 
Prance.  Or  «ce.  West  Germany,  Belgium, 
the  Nether  ands,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 

France  refused  to  contribute  any 
squadrcms  urmed  with  French  warheads 
and  for  ret  sons  of  pride  in  its  own  na- 
tioiial  dete  rent,  such  as  it  may  be,  for- 
bade deslg]  lating  the  force  as  interallied. 
The  Minlst  urs  left  OtUwa  without  decid- 
ing on  a  »  w  name.  Aside  trom  the  In- 
clusion of  ( ight  European  NATO  oCBcers 
in  Uhited  i  Mates-United  Kingdom  stra- 
tegic targe  decisions  at  SAC  headquar- 
ters in  Om  iha,  the  nameless  agreement 
oi  Ottawa  amounts  to  little  more  than 
another  pa  )er  regrouping  and  reinforce- 
ment of  (ihe  Alliance's  nuclear-strike 
fMces  alra^  available  for  the  defense 
Ot  Europe. 

It  did  nc  thing  to  dispel  the  beUef  s  of 
many  Eoiopeans  that  the  Atlantic 
Amance  is  not  an  equal  putnership  be- 
cause Its  leal  power  is  in  the  United 
States  nuc  ear  arsenal  over  which  the 
United  8ta  es  intends  to  release  not  one 
lota  of  abolute  control.  Anticipating 
the  failure  )f  Ottawa,  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration pis  oners  ezhimied  an  old  ploy 
of  Eisenhcwer  administration  planners 
calculated  o  lull  Europeans  into  a  feel- 
ing of  fxdl  I  artnerdilp.  Late  in  January, 
Anibasaado  r  Livingston  T.  Merchant  was 
sent  to  Eu:  opean  capitals  to  sell  it.  It 
was  the  cox  cept  of  a  multilateral  nuclear 
force. 

me  retieaded  plans  now  called  for 
200  Polarii  missiles  to  be  carried  by  a 
fleet  of  20  I  >r  25  surface  ships  Instead  of 
sulmiarfnef  Otherwise  provisions  for 
crews  o(  m  xed  nationalities  and  multi- 
national fl  lancing  and  control  remain 
substantial  y  the  same.  At  the  beginning 
the  big  dil  erence,  emphasized  by  Mer- 
chant, was  hat  if  Europeans  wanted  ma- 
jority control  on  triggering  the  fleet's 
firepower  «ther  than  vinanimity.  the 
United  Sta  es  was  prepared  to  discuss  it. 
But  on  Ma  ch  11  our  State  Department 
declared  th  >  United  States  would  not  give 
up  its  veto   ower. 

This  qui(  dy  earned  the  scheme  a  new 
name — "mi  Itilateral  farce" — and  rained 
down  on  it  i  new  ^ate  of  roadblocks. 

Elections  in  Italy  created  a  weak,  care- 
taker govei  oment  even  less  enthusiastic 
about  divei  ting  funds  and  effort  to  the 
multilatera  force  than  before.  Presi- 
dent de  Ga  die  majestically  regarded  the 
State  Depa:  tment  action  as  no  more  than 
further  coiiflrmation  of  the  infallibility 
at  his  pn^}!  etic  iwwer. 


On  April  6  Britain  agreed  to  purchase 
100  Polaris  missiles  for  its  submarine 
fleet  and  promptly  thereafter  expressed 
worries  about  its  ability  to  manage  a 
submarine  building  program  and  at  the 
same  time  finance  a  10-percent  share  of 
the  $5  to  $6  billion  surface  fleet's  cost 
and  a  $200  million  annual  operating  ex- 
pense. Miscegenistic  rumblings  were 
heard  from  the  Admiralty  about  "that 
mongrel  American  nonsense  of  mixing 
'Eyeties'  and  'Huns'  and  "who  knows 
what'  aboard  the  same  ship."  Less  salty 
reservations  emerged  elsewhere  along 
Whitehall  over  Soviet  reaction  to  West 
German  participation.  The  American 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Vice 
Adm.  Claude  V.  Ricketts.  was  dispatched 
to  London  to  spread  argmnentative  oil 
on  these  troubled  waters,  but  no  evidence 
of  success  of  his  mission  is  yet  apparent. 

Meanwhile,  in  Bonn,  German  Defense 
Minister  Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel  took  dead 
aim  at  control  arrangements  for  the 
mixed-manned  fleet.  He  pointed  out 
that  creation  of  the  new  force  would  in 
no  way  dilute  the  effective  American 
monopoly  on  nuclear  power  so  long  as 
each  member  nation  has  a  veto  on  using 
the  new  nuclear  force.  He  also  pointed 
up  another  debilitating  minum  feature 
of  the  "one  nation  one  veto "  system  by 
driimmlng  home  the  probability  that 
Labor  leader  Harold  Wilson  might  quite 
soon  have  a  veto  as  British  Prime  Min- 
ister. In  that  case,  Von  Hassel  remarked, 
heavy  investment  In  the  new  force  would 
hardly  be  Justifiable.  To  Germany  de- 
ferral to  a  UJS.  President's  decision  as 
the  entrance  fee  for  associate  member- 
ship in  the  nuclear  club  is  one  thing,  but 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  the  leaden  fin- 
gers of  a  dozen  other  first  ministers  on 
the  same  safety  catch  is  quite  another. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  these  "mul- 
tilateral." "inter-allied"  and  predecessor 
schemes  do  not  make  deterrent  sense 
militarily  in  view  of  America's  over- 
whelming nuclear  power.  Their  pur- 
poses are  political  in  the  context  of  Eu- 
ropean-American relations.  But  they 
can  make  no  political  sense  either  luiless 
they  provide  some  transfer  of  the  sub- 
stance of  nuclear  control  from  American 
hands  rather  than  merely  its  shadow. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  issue. 

We  have  consistently  refused  to  deal 
forthrightly  with  it.  Rather,  since  the 
Inception  of  NATO  in  1950,  we  have 
sought  by  one  means  or  another  to  dodge 
It.  We  may  delay  facing  it  again  by  de- 
claring the  "multilateral  force"  to  be  the 
"germ  of  a  Eiuropean  deterrent"  and  keep 
it  alive  by  nebulously  offering  to  alter 
control  arrangements  when  Europe  is 
"  truly  united ."  But  a  problem  postponed 
is  not  a  problem  solved.  Nor  does  post- 
ponement inevitably  bring  opportimity 
for  a  wise  solution.  It  sometimes  loses 
the  opportimlty  for  any  solution  at  all. 

Largely  these  delays  have  been  based 
on  the  misconception  that  facing  the 
issue  necessarily  means  abandonment  of 
American  atomic  weapons  monopoly  as 
the  basic  philosophy  of  our  approach  to 
the  nuclear  age.  This  philosophy  was 
jarred  hard,  but  not  Jarred  loose,  by 
Soviet  achievement  of  nuclear  capabili- 
ties. It  remains  U.S.  national  policy 
today  and  is  tightly  held  to  by  most  lib- 


erals and  conservatives  alike,  albeit  for 
divergent  reasons. 

Actually,  facing  up  to  the  issue  does 
not  necessarily  Imply  abandonment  of 
our  policy  against  proliferation.  Rather, 
facing  It  well  may  show  that  despite  de- 
vislve  effects  on  the  Atlantic  alliance, 
the  advantage  of  a  single  Western  finger 
on  the  nuclear  trigger  far  outweighs 
other  considerations.  If  so,  a  firm,  un- 
derstandable and  possibly  acceptable 
"No"  can  be  given  to  European  desires 
for  a  change  based  on  the  highest  se- 
curity interests  of  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Contrarily,  if  facing  and  examining 
the  issue  minutely  shows  these  security 
interests  best  can  be  served  by  a  "Yes" 
answer,  then  it  can  be  delivered  to  the 
Eiu-opeans  simultaneously  with  firm, 
imderstandable  and  possibly  acceptable 
reasons  to  the  American  people  for 
changing  their  historic  attitude  toward 
proliferation. 

Both  time  and  events  seem  to  be  on  the 
side  of  soumUng  a  clear  "Yes"  or  "No" 
without  further  delay.  It  is  like^  that 
c<xitlnuing  to  mmnble  "Maybe."  like  the 
futile  flattery  of  offering  triggerless 
weapons,  will  get  us  nowhere. 

It  is  my  intention  to  discuss  the  pro- 
liferation question  here  raised  at  a  suit- 
able time  in  the  near  future. 
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NINTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
LANDING  OF  AMERICAN  TROOPS 
ON  THE  BEACHES  OP  NORMANDY 

Mr.  8IBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadi]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  6th 
of  Jime  1963  was  a  memorable  day.  We 
celebrated  on  that  day  the  19th  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  of  American  troops 
on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  In  the  great- 
est invsuion  of  history.  Out  of  that  in- 
vasion came  battle,  and  death,  and  de- 
struction; and  out  of  that  invasion  came 
hope,  and  life,  and  freedom.  The  black 
hand  of  Hitler  had  held  nearly  a  whole 
continent  in  terrible  oppression  and  out 
of  the  invasion  of  June  6  came  the  blows 
of  destruction  that  delivered  nations 
from  the  hand  of  Hitler  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  It  was  called  the  long- 
est day.  It  may  well  be  the  most  memo- 
rable day  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
we  remembered  that  day  on  June  6, 1963. 

But  Jime  6,  1963,  is  also  a  day  to 
remember.  On  that  day  Hungary  pre- 
sented its  credentials  to  the  United 
Nations  and  they  were  accepted  unan- 
imously with  the  United  States  abstain- 
ing. On  June  6,  1963,  we  remembered 
freedom  in  Normandy  and  we  forgot 
freedom  in  Hungary.  I  will  not  recall 
to  you  the  incidents  of  the  Himgarian 
rebellion.  The  memory  of  that  terrible 
oppression,  that  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  finest  flower  of  a  captive  nation,  is 
too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  They 
did  not  win  freedom  and  all  we  could 
pledge  to  th^n  was  a  testament  of  faith 


in  theh*  cause  by  refusing  to  recognize 
in  the  United  NatlMis  th«  govenunent 
that  had  called  upon  the  brute  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  crush  the  life  and 
hope  of  its  own  people  beneath  the  treads 
of  Soviet  tanks.  We  have  voted  against 
the  recognition  of  this  government  by 
voting  against  Its  credentials  in  the 
United  Nations  every  year  since  the  mas- 
sacre in  Hungary  took  place.  This  year 
on  the  day  most  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  freedom  in  the  20th  century,  we  chose 
to  turn  our  backs  on  other  freemen. 

It  is  altogether  flttlng,  therefore,  that 
we  should  gather  in  this  great  Hall  of 
deliberation  to  reafBrm  to  the  people  of 
Hungary  and  to  all  other  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  that  we  have  not,  in 
truth,  forgotten  ttiem. 

In  many  ways  we  have  become  guilty 
of  afiOrming  by  Inference  what  we  deny 
directly.    We  have  become  so  awed  by 
the  monolithic  structure  of  Soviet  imper- 
ialism that  we  have  spoken  of  the  coun- 
tries they  have  ovemm  as  if  somehow 
they  have  become  the  proper  property 
of  Moscow.    We  have  tolerated  the  voice 
of  Moscow  shouting  against  imperialism 
without  constantly  reminding  the  world 
that  Caesar.  Alexander,   Napoleon,  or 
Hitler  never  so  firmly  practiced  ruthless 
imperialism  as  does  Moscow  today.    We 
have  permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  so 
propagandize  the  world  that  we  scarce- 
ly raise   a   murmur   of   protest   when 
Moscow  speaks  of  the  Ukraine  as  Rus- 
sia.   It  is  not  Russia.    It  was  the  na- 
tion of   the  Ukraine  long  before   the 
word  "Russia"  even  existed  in  our  lan- 
guage.   We  have  permitted  Moscow  to 
speak  of  Byelorussia  when  It,  too,  was 
a  people  with  its  own  language  com- 
pletely   distinct    from    the    Muscovite 
language  long  before  the  name  "Russia" 
even  existed.    But,  if  we  permit  these 
things,  then  tomorrow  we  will  have  for- 
gotten that  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Lat- 
via were  nations  and  they  will  disappear 
into  a  faceless  union  called  Russia.   And, 
If  all  these  nations  with  so  many  millions 
of  people  can  be  wiped  from  the  world's 
conscience  as  nations,  then  where  shall 
It  stop?    Shall  Yugoslavia,  or  Hungary 
or  Bulgaria,  or  Rumania  or  the  81ovak 
people,  the  Czechs  or  the  Polish  people- 
shall  any  of  these  endure  if  we  permit 
a  monster  called  the  Soviet  Union  to 
eat  up  the  world  in  small  or  large  bites 
and  to  digest  the  world  into  "Russia?" 
We  are  honoring  today  only  a  hope  and 
a  memory.    But  out  of  memory  and  out 
of  hope  comes  faith,  and  out  of  faith 
comes  the  power  to  move  the  mountains. 
We  look  to  the  captive  nations  and  we 
say  to  them  "We  know  you.  we  re- 
member you,  we  wait  for  you  in  the 
communion  of  free  men.    You  cannot 
Join  us  now  but  we  will  wait  and  time  is 
on  our  side.    We  remember  that  you 
comprehend  some  of  the  fairest  parts 
of  the  earth  and  some  of  the  most  civll- 
Ized  portions  of  mankind.    We  will  wait 
untU  once  more.  In  glorious  freedom,  you 
may  speak  agahi  your  own  thoughts  hi 
your  own  tongue." 

This  we  say  to  the  captive  nations, 
and  In  so  saying  we  look  with  a  new  and 
terrible  sadness  upon  another  name 
Mded  to  the  dismal  roll  of  captive  n»- 
«ons.    I  speak  of  Cuba.    It  is  a  terrible 
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wad  fearful  thing,  after  having  watched 
the  horror  of  the  Soviet  chains  of  slavery 
in  Europe  and  In  Asia,  to  see  new  chains 
forged  of  the  same  metal  lying  heavily 
u&on  an  American  nation  only  90  miles 
oO.  our  own  coast.  We  send  the  same 
message  to  the  people  of  Cuba  that  we 
send  to  the  people  of  Hungary  and  all 
the  other  captive  nations.  This  year, 
though,  we  speak  our  message  with  even 
greater  hope. 

We  have  watched  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  build  the  power  of  Com- 
munist China.   Now  they  must  live  with 
their  own  monster.    In  the  19th  century 
Karl  Marx  said,  "The  world  is  haunted 
by  the  sector  of  communism."   Now,  in 
the  20th  century,  we  may  say  commu- 
nism is  haunted  by  the  specter  of  com- 
munism.   It  is  not  love  of  capitalism  that 
makes  Khrushchev  speak  hi  the  voice  of 
conciliation  and  friendship.   It  is  fear  of 
his  own  creature.   He  watches  China  and 
her  satellites  nibbling  away  at  all  of 
Asia  and  he  knows  that  over  the  moun- 
tahis  from  China,  in  the  great  Siberian 
plains.  Is  the  nibble  that  China  would 
find  most  digestible.     We  see  Albania 
laughing  in  the  face  of  Khrushchev  and 
see  Rumania  standing  aloof  from  his 
philosophy.   We  see  the  beginning  of  the 
breakup  of  the  imperialism  of  Moscow 
and,  in  seeing  it,  we  cry,  "courage"  to 
the   captive   nations.    What   appeared 
hopeless  5  years  ago  appears  hopeful  to- 
day.   We  will  make  this  same  cry  for 
courage  next  year  as  we  did  last  year. 
Only  this  year  our  grounds  for  hope  are 
greater  than  ever  in  the  past. 

I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  join  my 
voice  with  the  voices  of  my  colleagues 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  great  hall  of 
deliberation  and  legislation.  The  total 
darkness  of  the  past  is  now  only  a  dim 
light  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  but  at 
least  there  is  a  light.  I  johi  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  crsring  to  the  captive 
nations,  be  they  European  or  American, 
that  freedom  is  not  dead  but,  like  a  tired 
giant,  is  only  sleeping  In  their  lands. 
There  Is,  however,  a  distant  toUhig  of  the 
bells  of  freedom  whose  peal  will  grow 
louder  until  the  sleeping  giant  awakes 
and  I  tell  them  all.  "Send  not  out  to  ask 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee." 
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freedom,  is  the  Berlin  walL  Althoogh 
the  wall  has  checked  the  flow  of  refugees 
into  West  Berlin,  cutting  it  back  fr«n 
several  thousands  daily  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  people  who  manage  to  scale  the 
border  fortlflcations  or  crawl  under 
them,  nevertheless.  In  the  broader  sense 
of  blocking  Western  Influence  on  the 
thinking,  aspirations,  and  convictions  of 
the  East  German  people,  the  Commimist 
regime  has  failed.  At  least  90  percent 
of  the  population  is  believed  to  be  hostUe 
to  the  Communist  regime.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  example  of  captive  nations'  op- 
position to  Moscow's  imperiocolonlal 
rule. 

This  annual  national  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  during  the  third 
week  of  July  provides  us  with  another 
opportunity  to  reemphasize  the  challenge 
which  the  captive  nations  pose  for  the 
free  world.  Again,  on  this  occasion,  we 
voice  our  continuing  determination  to 
help  these  peoples  to  achieve  their  goals 
of  national  self-determination  and  freely 
chosen  governments. 


BILLS  WOULD  CHANGE  THE  DESIG- 
NATION OF  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENTS IN  UTAH  TO  NATIONAL 
PARKS 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WKEK 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
hnous  consent  that  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schnexbkli]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  very  fitting  that  the  fourth  annual 
anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week  be 
properly  observed  by  all  freedom-loving 
Americans,  and  that  we  all  join  together 
in  rededlcating  oiu-selves  to  the  cause  of 
Individual  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence, reaffirming  om-  support  of  the 
millions  who  are  victims  of  Communist 
tyranny. 

A  colossal  monument  to  this  tyranny, 
and  to  the  failure  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem, which  cannot  tolerate  diversity  and 


Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bustom]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoan  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  goitleman 
from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
30  national  parks  and  83  national  monu- 
ments, the  State  of  Utah  has  been  blessed 
with  13  national  parks  and  moniunents, 
far  more  than  our  proportional  share' 
Among  the  most  beautiful  and  signif- 
icant from  the  historic  and  geological 
standpoint  are  the  Arohes  and  Ci^ltol 
Reef  National  Monimaents  In  southwest 
and  south  central  Utah.    The  Arches 
National  Monument  was  established  by 
Presidential  proclamation  In  April  of 
1929.  and  encompasses  some  S3  square 
miles.    It  contains  more  natural  stone 
arches,  windows,  spires,  and  pinnacles, 
than  any  other  known  area  In  the  Na- 
tion.   There  are  88  arches  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  monument  and  other 
beautiful  and  scenic  areas,  designated  as 
Courthouse  Towers,  the  Wlzulows,  Devils 
Garden,  and  Klondike  Bluffs.    The  Dev- 
ils Garden  contains  the  Landscape  Aroh, 
291  feet  in  length,  and  beUeved  to  be  the 
longest  natural-stone  span  in  the  world. 
The  Capitol  Reef  Monument  was  es- 
tablished In  1937,  and  cmitalns  61  square 
miles  and  resembles  domed  capltol  build- 
ings, with  a  white  Navaho  sandstone  cap 
It  was  named  Capltol  Reef  because  of 
the  resemblance  to  actual  Coral  Reefs  of 
the  sea.    This  area  contains  prehistoric 
Indian  ruhis  of  the  Fremont  Basket- 
makers,  with  the  accompanying  Indian 
art,  petroglyphs,  and  engravings  on  the 
smooth  walls  of  the  cliffs. 

Both  of  these  areas  are  outstanding 
tourist  attractions,  and  present  an  ei»el- 
lent  opportunity  for  the  citlaens  of  the 
Nation  to  see  the  wonders  of  natoxv. 
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neglect  to  take  advan- 
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nqFlAflON  PRODUCES  liiAKE- 
3ELIEVB  GROWTH 


ICr.  8IE  All.  ICr.  l^>eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous eoi  sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  ALon]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RacoRO  and 
include  ea  traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  o  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Con  lectlcut? 

Tliere  i  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  AD  lER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee 01.  Ways  and  Means  is  now 
engaged  ii  studying  langtiage  in  prep- 
aration f<  r  writLog  a  tax  bill.  In  pre- 
senting 1  is  rec<Mnmendations  for  tax 
cuts  earl  er  in  the  session.  President 
Kennedy  (tressed  the  theory  that  a  tax 
cut  witfaoi  tt  a  cut  in  Federal  spending  is 
possible  a  Id  that  such  a  course  presents 
no  dangez  to  the  economy. 

The  W  ite  House  economists,  among 
them.  Dr.  Heller,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
woJth  ea  a  be  created  by  spending  and 
deficit  fir  uidng  and  that  a  "UtUe  in- 
flatim''  ii  not  a  bad  thing. 

Mr.  Sp  taker,  it  is  this  kind  of  eco- 
nomic ttu  ory,  which  has  been  disproved 
time  and  time  again,  that  threatens  a 
strong  a  id  healthy  economy  in  the 
United  S  ates.  One  of  the  worst  pos- 
silde  evil  to  befall  our  people  is  in- 
flation. :  nflation  cheapens  our  money, 
robs  thoet  who  are  least  able  to  pay,  the 
old,  the  r  itired.  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
and  reduc  ss  the  paycheck  of  every  work- 
ingman  ind  woman  in  this  country. 
There  is  d  »  good  in  inflation  and  no  good 
can  omne  of  encouraging  it  and  yet,  the 
President  and  his  economic  advisers  still 
attempt  t  >  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple to  th<   (m>06ite  theory. 

The  ef  ect  of  "a  Uttle  inflation"  on 


economic 


growth  is  ably  discussed  in  a 
lectures  by  Dr.  Raymond  J. 
:hief  economist  under  the  pre- 
Tbe     following 


series  at 

Saulnier. 

vious    administration. 

editorial :  rom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 

July  16,  "prowth  in  Disguise"  in  an  apt 


comment 


AoeordlqK 
mooMut, 
flatton  to 


on  Dr.  Saulnier's  argimient 


against  b  ising  ec<momic  growth  on  the 
fallacy  of  a  "little  Inflation." 

[Vrom  UK  I  WaU  Street  Journal,   July   16, 
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Obowtb  in  Dmovm 

Is  a  lltt  e  inflation  the  inescapable  price 
of  economfc  growth? 

to  the  economic  faohlon  of  the 

answer  la  yes,  even  though  In- 

not  always  called  by  its  right 

C^tainly  the  view  of  OoTemment 

ecoiDomlst4  ^;>pean  to  be  that  only  inflatlon- 
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ary  fuel  can  sulBclently  activate  the  econ- 
omy. Otherwise  they  would  hardly  be  ad- 
vocating, as  simultaneous  policies,  larger 
Federal  spending,  bigger  deficits,  monetary 
ease  and  tax  cuts. 

Now  a  strong  dissent  Is  entered  to  this 
whole  notion  that  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
flation must  be  tolerated  in  order  to  achieve 
greater  growth.  The  argument  oomes  from 
Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  chief  economist  un- 
der President  Elsenhower,  in  a  series  of  lec- 
tures collected  in  book  form  and  published 
by  Fordham  University  Press  as  "The  Strate- 
gy of  Economic  Policy." 

Plainly  an  Inflation  can  produce  symptoms 
of  growth,  or  at  least  of  frenetic  activity. 
But  as  Dr.  Saulnier  makes  clear,  these  mani- 
festations are  aU  too  likely  to  be  illusory 
and  to  lead  to  the  opposite  of  real  growth. 
Stable  purchasing  power,  far  from  being 
somehow  incompatible  with  growth,  is  a 
condition  prerequisite  to  the  attainment  of 
vigorous  and  sxistainable  growth. 

The  key  words  are  vigorous  and  sxistaln- 
able,  taken  together.  If  no  one  cares  what 
kind  of  growth  is  being  brought  about.  Just 
so  long  as  it  Is  something  which  can  be 
called  growth,  then  we  are  engaged  in  an 
exercise  so  self -deceptive  it  should  not  com- 
mend itself  to  adult  minds. 

For  what  inflation  designed  to  produce 
make-believe  growth  actually  does  Is  not 
only  rob  the  people  of  purchasing  power, 
with  the  penalties  falling  most  heavily  on 
those  least  able  to  protect  themselves.  That 
Is  bad  enough.  It  also  causes  a  whole  train 
of  economic  distortions  which  can  grow  in- 
creasingly violent. 

Even  the  expectation  of  Inflation,  Mr. 
Saulnier  notes,  may  impel  businesses  to  ex- 
pand buying  beyond  current  requirements 
and  normal  needs.  This  has  the  appearance 
of  growth  for  a  while,  but  when  the  Inven- 
tory accumulation  significantly  exceeds  sales 
requirements,  the  danger  of  recession  arises. 

In  the  same  way,  anticipated  price  in- 
creases may  cause  consumers  to  step  up  their 
immediate  buying.  Again  the  appearance  of 
growth  for  a  time,  but  again  an  econonxlc 
d^ressant  when  the  artificially  stimulated 
demands  finally  slacken. 

The  distortions  can  get  much  worse.  Un- 
der a  deliberately  inflationary  policy,  Mr. 
Saulnier  observes,  "a  speculative  fever  may 
affect  financial  markets,  as  people  seek  to 
'hedge'  against  Inflation.  But  like  a  busi- 
ness invent(H7  buildup  or  anticipatory  buy- 
ing, a  speculative  movement  in  flnancial 
nuurkets  contains  within  Itself  the  seeds  of 
Its  own  eventual  reversal.  And  the  xnon 
widespread  and  rapid  the  movement,  the 
greater  the  retreat  and  retrenchment  that 
m\ist  follow  In  the  corrective  phase." 

Whether  or  when  the  dismal  process  might 
be  played  out  in  reality  depends  on  a  n\un- 
ber  of  circumstances,  including  how  unre- 
strained Government  policy  Is  permitted  to 
become.  The  arrival  of  Inflation  cannot  be 
precisely  predicted  even  when  policy  seems 
geared  to  its  creation. 

What  Is  beyond  doubt  la  that  it  is  risky 
to  play  around  with.  In  Mr.  Saulnier's 
words:  "It  is  a  fact  that  all  the  world's 
experience  with  inflation,  and  all  the  dia- 
log on  the  subject,  has  failed  as  yet  to 
show  that  a  broad  and  persisting  decline  in 
the  value  of  money  is  a  good  thing,  even 
when  it  happens  inadvertently." 

Government  policies  designed  to  preserve 
purchasing  power  are  essential  for  geniiine 
growth  without  dangerous  distortions.  In- 
flation cannot  qualify,  however  it  is  Justi- 
fled  or  disguised.  It  is  not  the  price  of 
growth  but  an  exorbitant  price  exacted  for 
political  Indiscipline. 


BEYOND  THE  COMMA  IN  THE  FIRST 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SIBAIi.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Uie  gentleman  from 


California  [Mr.  Oubsks]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  pohit  in  the  Rbcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
thoughtful  article  entitled  "Beyond  the 
CcHnma  in  the  First  Amendment"  has 
been  written  recently  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Wil- 
liams, of  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

I  consider  Mr.  Williams'  article  to  be 
so  imusual  and  noteworthy  that  I  felt 
it  should  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcobo.   The  article  foUows: 

BXTOND  THE  COMMA  IN  THX  POST  AMXNDMXNT 

"I  have  always  thought  the  actions  of  men 
the  best  interpreters  of  their  thoughts." 

What  the  Founding  Fathers  thought  and 
meant  is  clearly  revealed  in  what  they  did. 
Their  actions  interpret  their  thoughts  with 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  that  first  amend- 
ment. 

In  this  matter  of  the"  attitude  of  oxu*  Gov- 
ernment, our  courts,  and  our  Institutions  to- 
ward the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  the 
time  has  come  for  reentry  of  the  atmosphere 
of  reason  and  documented  facts,  and  to  "ex- 
amine things  as  really  they  are,  and  not  to 
conclude  that  they  are,  as  we  fancy  of  our- 
selves, or  have  been  taught  by  others  to 
imagine." 

The  above  quotations  are  from  Locke's 
"Hiunan  Understanding,"  a  work  which  un- 
doubtedly influenced  the  thinking  of  the 
founders  of  this  Republic.  (John  Locke — 
"One  of  the  most  Influential  thinkers  of 
modem  times."    Century  Dictionary.) 

That  it  never  was  the  Intent  or  design  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  to  erect  a  wall  between 
this  Nation  and  Almighty  God  becomes  in- 
creasingly evident  as  we  consider,  step  by 
step,  their  work  of  building  this  Nation  and 
framing  its  institutions. 

We  hear  a  babel  of  voices  quoting  a  half 
sentence  of  that  flrst  amendment:  "<:k>n- 
gress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting  the  es- 
tablishment of  religion,"  but  those  same 
voices  are  strangely  muted  by  the  flrst  com- 
ma in  that  short  sentence.  They  hesitate, 
stimible,  stutter,  before  the  remaining 
words  of  that  sentence,  or  they  ignore  them 
altogether.  Beyond  that  conuna  the  fram- 
ers  of  that  amendment  wrote:  "or  prohlbit- 
ihg  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The  amend- 
ment is  one;  Its  intent  and  purpose  one.  To 
contend  that  the  framers  of  that  amend- 
ment intended  to  erect  an  atheistic  state,  or 
to  shut  God  out  of  our  Government,  our 
schools,  our  elections,  and  o\ur  daily  inter- 
course is  rank  nonsense,  unsupported  by 
document,  word,  resolution,  or  act  of  the 
foxmders  of  this  free  Republic. 

What  manner  of  men  were  these  Na- 
tion builders,  these  architects  of  our  insti- 
tutions? What  they  did  will  reveal  moet 
clearly  what  they  meant.  Their  actions  will 
Interpret  their  thought.  Ckinsider  the  rec- 
ord of  their  words  and  work.  Living  in 
times  of  peril  and  danger,  they  staked  their 
all,  their  lives,  their  fortimes,  their  honor, 
their  families,  their  hopes,  upon  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  which  they  had  inaugurated. 
They  dared  imprisonment,  starvation,  the 
rigors  of  winter  campaigns  with  insufficient 
clothing  and  meager  rations,  the  abuse  of 
their  families  by  foreign  mercenaries,  the 
tinspeakable  torture  of  savages  sent  against 
their  imdefended  homes,  the  threat  of 
transportation  to  and  Imprisonment  and 
death  In  a  nation  across  the  seas.  No  threat 
that  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  king 
could  hurl  at  them  deterred  them  for  one  In- 
stant. Their  watchword,  their  deflanoe  of 
that  king,  their  declaration  of  lilgh  puiiKwe, 
"Uberty  or  death." 

Such  men  are  In  earnest.  They  say,  they 
do,  they  live  What  tbey  mean.    They  move 
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by  the  mbet  direct  path— dlrecUy   toward 
their  objective.    Their  footprints,  their  bay- 
onets, their  actions,  their  prayers  move  ever 
m  a  straight  line— directly  toward  their  ob- 
jective.  Mostly  they  were  educated  men  con- 
versant  with    the   language   of   their   day 
They  quoted  freely  from  the  classics  and' 
cited  the  lessons  of  history.    They  were  ar- 
ticulate,   emphatic,    plalnapoken,   clear-vls- 
ioned  men  with  a  definite  goal,  and  a  well- 
thought-out   plan  for  reaching   that  goal. 
There  was  no  deviation,  no  evasion,  no  sub- 
terfuge, no  amblgxilty;  they  said  what  they 
meant,  and  meant  what  they  said.    Neither 
the  King  of  England  nor  the  nations  of  the 
world  found  it  difficult  to  understand  their 
words  or  Interpret  their  actions 

If  we  are  In  accord  with  them,  if  we  would 
perpetuate  that  of  which  they  dreamed,  that 
for  which  they  sacrlflced.  dared  and  fought 
and  that  which  they  eventually  established' 
we  may  know  what  they  meant.  We  may 
read  their  Ideals  clearly  in  their  words  and 
deeds.  Turn  then  to  the  record  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  what  they  meant,  and  of  what 
they  intended  that  the  Constitution  which 
they  left  us  should  mean  in  our  day.  and  in 
the  centuries  to  come. 

The  Mayflower  Compact,  signed  at  Ply- 
mouth. November  II,  1620,  begins  with  the 
words.  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen."  and 
states  as  the  object  of  their  voyage,  "For  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith." 

In  the  Hartford  ConsUtutlon.  by  the  cltl- 
'^^^tConnecticut.  1639.  the  first  sentence 
attributes  their  present  state  to-  "The  Al- 
mighty God  by  the  wise  disposition  of  His 
divine  providence";  and  the  ConstltuUon 
declares  their  purpose.  "To  form  an  orderly 
and  decent  government  established  accord- 
ing to  God." 

nt'^l^.l^^  °"^  °^  ^^B^**'  ^^'■"y  «^«  work 
of  Patrick   Henry,  declares,   "All  men   are 

equauy  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
llglon   according    to    the   dictates   of    con- 
science":  and  that,  "It  Is  the  mutual  duty  of 
all  to  practice  Christian  forbearance    love 
and  charity."  ' 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  Nation  and  of  our  Ubertles 

Mif"L*il!  *^'  *^«  *»°P«»'  the  faith,  the 
Ideals  at  those  heroic  men  who  pledged  to 
each  other  for  Its  support,  their  llveBT  their 
rortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.    That  their 
purpose  nught  not  be  questioned,  nor  their 
words  misconstrued,   they  wrote  Into  that 
document   what   they  meant:    "To  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  state  to  which  the  laws  of  Mature 
ana  of  nature's  god  entitle  them— that  aU 
men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unaUenable  rlghts-wlth  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protecUon  of  Divine  Providence  " 
of  ^^"  Articles  of  Confederation,  forerunner 
Of  the  Constitution,  acknowledging  depend- 
ence upon  Divine  Providence,  dwh^es:  "And 
Whereas   it   hath   pleased   the    Great   Gov- 
ernor of  the  world  to  Incline  the  hearts  of 
M«  legislatures  we  respectively  represent  In 
wngrjMs,  to  approve  of,  and  to  authorlae  us 
toratlfy  said  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
perpetual  union."  ^^ 

George  Washington,  in  the  Immortal  words 
?..«r  ^  Inaugural  Address,  expressed  the 
faith,  the  trust,  and  the  gratitude  not  only 
of  our  flrst  President,  but  of  a  nation:  "My 
fervent  supplication  to  that  Almighty  Belns 
Who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  presides  to 
the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose  provlden- 
uai  aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that 
««  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liber- 
nM..!fl..***PP^°*"  °'  the  people  of  the 
thil    ,^***®*  *  Government  Instituted  by 
themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  and 
lulJ'^f*'^*  *^^^  instrument  employed  In 
lh.^™^°*'*""°°  to  execute  with  Recess 
^function   allotted   to  his  charge.     No 
people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  Invisible  Hand  which  conducts  the 
"lairs  of  men  more  than  those  of  the  United 
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states.  Bvery  step  by  which  they  bare  ad- 
vanced to  the  character  of  an  Independent 
nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
some  token  of  providential  agency." 
Jf^  119  printed  Unes  reporting  that  address 
S3  lines  or  27  percent  are  given  to  a  discus- 
sion of  God's  providence  with  regard  to 
America. 

And  President  Washington  closed  his  flrst 
Inaugural  Address  with  a  prayer  that,  "His 
divine  blessing  may  be  equaUy  conspicuous 
In  the  enlarged  views,  the  temperate  consul- 
taUons  and  the  wise  measures"  of  the 
future. 

Seven  and  one-half  years  later.  In  His 
Farewell  Address,  his  trust  in  "that  Al- 
mighty Being",  unshaken,  his  Ideals  of  gov- 
ernment unchanged,  sensing  that  there 
might  have  been  defects  In  his  administra- 
tion, he  said:  "Whatever  they  may  be.  I  fer- 
venUy  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or 
mitigate  the  evU  to  which  they  may  tend. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  flrst  Inaugural 
Address,  prayed  for  divine  aid  In  these 
words:  "And  may  that  Inflnlte  Power  which 
rules  the  destinies  of  the  universe  lead  oxu- 
coimdls  to  what  Is  best." 

In  his  flrst  Inaugural  Address  Andrew 
Jackson  assiuned  the  leadership  of  his  coun- 
try with  this  testimony  to  the  hand  of  God 
In  our  national  history:  "A  firm  reliance  on 
the  goodness  of  that  Power  whose  providence 
mercifully  protected  our  national  Infancy 
and  has  since  upheld  our  llbertlee  In  various 
vicissitudes— that  He  wiU  continue  to  make 
our  beloved  country  the  object  of  His  divine 
and  gracious  benediction." 

WhUe  England's  historian,  Edward  Free- 
man   ot    Oxford,    was    writing    his    to-be- 
monumental    work,    "Federal    Government 
Prom  the  Foundation  of  the  Achaean  League 
to   the   Disruption   of   the   United   States" 
(publication  begun  in  1863  but  aborted  by 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  disrupt) 
Abraham    Lincoln    faced    the    frightening 
problems  of  his  day  with   the  same  deep 
reverence  for.  trust  In.  and  reliance  upon 
divine  providence  that  sent  Washington  to 
hU  knees  amid  the  snows  of  Valley  Forse 
and  those  56  mlUtant  pioneers  of  a  NeW 
World  (the  66  Members  of  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress,  signers  of  the  Declaration 
at  Independence)  to  their  feet  to  pledge   In 
support  of  that  to  which  they  had  Just  set 
their  names,  their  lives,  their  fortunes   and 
their  sacred  honor:  "IntelUgence.  patriotism. 
Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who 
has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land  " 
«-^_**^**    ^^*^   """t    historic    classic,    the 
Gettysburg  Address,  he  who  was  to  be  our 
flrst  martyred  President  rededlcated  America 
to   the   Ideals   of   its  founders   with   those 
sempiternal  words  that  America  must  never 
forget  If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  nation  of 
free  men  and  women:  "This  Nation  under 
God." 

,M'"i*  1*^^  "^  **^*^  "**»  exempllfled  their 
Ideal  of  government.  They  lived  the  thing 
they  wlahed  to  perpetuate.  Their  Ideal  ofa 
government  was  that  wherein  every  man 
could,  should,  and  would  do  Just  what  they 
themselves  were  doing,  or  striving  to  do 

They  did  not  seek  to  deny  to  posterity!  but 
to  perpetuate  and  Insure  for  all  time,  the 
right  to  invoke  the  blessings  of  Almighty 
God  upon  aU  and  every  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  upon  all  and  every  act  singly 
or  collectively,  of  the  citizens  thereof     To 
protect   this  right,  which  they  held  to  be 
divinely  bestowed,  they  denied  to  Congress 
ror  all  time  the  power  to  pass  laws  which 
would  in  any  way,  or  to  any  degree,  restrict 
or  curtail  such  rights.   To  contend  that  they 
sought  to  deny  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
?*«il^i*°  invoke  God's  blessing  upon  their 
deUberative  assemblies  of  the  future.  whUe 
ttiey  themselves  were  caUlng  upon  Ahnlghty 
God  to  guide  and  rule  and  prosper  thelracts. 
Is  to  charge  them  with  hypocrisy  and  the  as- 
sumption of  special  powers  and  privileges 
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wW<ai  they  sought  to  deny  to  thoae  who 
should  come  after  them. 

To  plead  that  the  flirt  10  words  of  the  flrtt 
amendment  were  intended  to  forbid,  for  aU 
time,  to  the  dtisens  of  this  Nation  the  very 
acts  that  characterized  the  framers  of  that 
amendnaent.  Is  to  take  a  position  untenable 
in  Uie  light  Of  Uie  facta  Of  reoortt  and  to 
charge  the  framers  of  our  national  institu- 
tions with  insincerity  and  deo^tkm. 

The  founders  of  this  Nation  Invoked  the 
if!fS??  **'  9°^  "P***^  *"  their  endeavon  to 

Him  to  rule  their  minds  and  guide  their 
liands  In  aU  that  they  undertook;  and  to 
ovemile  and  rectify  any  mistakes  that  they 

?^*„™^*-  .'^•y  attributed  to  Almighty 
God  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  the 
success  of  their  efforts,  the  defeat  of  their 
enemies,  the  ordering  of  evenU  during  their 
national  Infancy;  and  they  besought  Him  to 
continue  to  bless  and  guide  and  preserve  this 
Nation,  by  His  providence,  through  aU  the 
centuries  to  come.  While  their  every  act 
and  thought  and  word  and  deed  testiflad  to 
their  Arm  belief  that  the  fortunes  of  America 
depended  upon  Just  such  guidance  by  the 
hand  of  providence,  it  is  unthinkable  that 
they  sought  to  eliminate  from  the  future  of 
their  country  that  which  they  beUeved  to  be 
the  source  of  Ito  good  fortune  In  its  stnu:- 
gllng  early  years. 

These  men  being  such  as  they  were,  and 
their  words  and  acte  being  what  they  were 
but  one  conclvrslon  is  aUowable— that  they 
attributed  to  devlne  favor  and  providence 
the  good  fortune  o*  the  Nation  In  their  day 
and  beeought  and  desired  that  future  citizens 
throughout  the  ages  should  continue  to  caU 
upon  Him  to  whom  they  gave  the  praise  f<w 
a  land  of  freedom.  That  they  sought  to  ciu-- 
taU.  In  any  degree,  or  restrict  such  reliance 
and  such  appeals  to  God  is  absolutely  un- 
thinkable, and  such  position.  If  taken  xm- 
tenable. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  history  to  reveal 
that  which  they  saw.  and  from  which  they 
were  endeavoring  to  shield  the  Infant  re- 
public—the "established  church."  They  had 
seen  England.  Ireland.  Sootiand,  as  well  as 
all  Europe,  weltering  In  blood,  shed  In  the 
Interest  of  an  "established  chxmsh"  They 
saw  the  "established  church"  of  England 
groveling  b«rore  the  throne  of  the  Ignorant, 
arrogant,  superstttloiis,  llberty-hatlng  re- 
actionary advocate  of  human  stavery,  George 
m.  and  Uudlng  to  heaven  that  monarch  for 
his  domestic  virtues,  his  piety,  and  his  loyal- 
ty to  the  estobllshed  church.  They  wanted 
none  of  it.  w«««w 

The  esUbllahed  church,  the  state-support- 
ed church,  meant  to  them  injustice,  oppres- 
slonjsurtaUment  of  rights,  a  threat  to  their 
liberties.  It  had  already  gained  a  foothold 
in  America.  Massachusetts  had  a  strict  al- 
llwice  between  church  and  state,  and  had 
written  It  Into 'the  Massachusetts  Bill  of 
Rl^ts  In  1780.  Prior  to  the  Revolution. 
VlrginU  had  the  problem;  "But  the  Uw  ot 
religious  freedom  having  put  down  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  clergy,  and  restored  to  the 
citizen  the  freedom  of  mind,"  Jefferson  oouid 
boast  to  Adams  ot  Massachusetts  that  Vlr- 
ginU had  put  an  end  to  that  threat  to  her 
liberties. 

Seeing  the  evils  Inherent  in  State-sup- 
ported religion— the  esUbllshed  church— the 
Founding  Fathers  were  determined  to  elim- 
inate such  from  America  forever.  Their 
formula  for  such  a  safeguard  to  our  Uberties 
was  to  forever  deprive  Congress  of  the  powo- 
to  legislate  an  "established  church."  whUe 
at  the  same  time  making  the  citizen  forever 
free  to  exercise  and  practice  and  llva  Ms 
religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience. 

It  devolves  upon  the  objw^tor  to  ahow 
proof  that  the  founders  intended  to  form 
an  atheistic  state,  or  to  eliminate  aU  men- 
tion of  or  appeal  to  God  for  guidance  pro- 
tection, or  for  material  blessings  for  or  oa 
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TH  :  BRACERO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Em  IALl  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous co:  isent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Califomi  i  [Mr.  Oitbsxr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  it  this  point  in  the  Ricobo  and 
include  CKtraneous  matter. 

The  SE  EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetloo  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Coi  nectlcut? 

There  ras  no  objectlcm. 


Mr.  OUB8ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Public  Law  78.  commonly  called  the 
bracero  program,  hag  been  defeated,  it 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  as  each 
day  passes  that  California  farmers  will 
reduce  their  acreage  of  tomatoes,  aspara- 
gus, melons,  strawberries,  and  other 
highly  seasonal  labor  crops.  I  have  been 
in  my  congressional  district  on  two  oc- 
casions since  the  House  refused  to  extend 
the  bracero  program  and,  without  ex- 
ception, the  growers  of  these  crops  have 
announced  their  intention  of  reducing 
their  acreages. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  production  of 
these  crops  will  move  to  Mexico,  result- 
ing In  competition  with  UJ3.  growers. 

The  June  3  newsletter  of  the  Council 
of  California  Growers  shows  that  this 
trend  has  already  begim.    It  says: 

Compare  Mexico's  production  and  export 
of  tlie  following  crops  in  1966  with  their 
status  in  1960  as  an  indication  of  a  trend 
which  might  well  continue  to  expand  more: 

1966,  winter  tomatoes,  46,674,000  pounds; 
1960,   161,999,000  pounds. 

1966.  spring  tomatoes,  16,847.000  poimds; 
1960.  04.766.000  pounds. 

1966  strawberries,  10,030.000  poimds;  1960. 
31388.000  pounds. 

1966.  spring  cantaloupes,  3,831,000  pounds; 
1960.   14.032,000  pounds. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  if  this  continues,  and  I 
predict  that  it  will  unless  the  House  re- 
considers its  decision  on  Public  Law  78, 
the  economic  impact  on  Industries  allied 
with  farming  and  the  wage  earners  in 
those  Industries  will  be  serious  indeed. 


ECONOMY  AND  FISCAL  RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Gxtbskr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OX7BSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
once  In  a  while  a  constituent  writes  a 
letter  which  is  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  Uie  entire  membership. 

I  recently  received  such  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Frank  Frederick  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
who  writes  an  eloquent  case  for  economy 
in  government  and  fiscal  responsibility. 
I  submit  Mr.  Frederick's  letter  herewith 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

San  Joss,  Calif.,  June  24,  1963. 
Chaxlbs  B.  OuBsxa, 
Congreaa  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAS  Sn:  I  am  writing  you  in  hopes  I 
might  help  g\iarantee  a  futiu^  of  some  kind 
for  my  children  and  the  generations  to  fol- 
low. 

The  President  of  our  country  encourages 
every  child  to  complete  high  school  and  in 
addition  further  his  career  with  a  college 
education  in  order  to  cope  with  the  higher 
learning  needed  in  these  times  but,  he  ne- 
glects to  say  how  we  should  fulfill  this  obli- 
gation. Be  most  certainly  Isn't  going  to  pre- 
sent my  three  children  with  a  free  4-year 
scholarship.  It  will  have  to  come  out  of  my 
eckmings — that  is.  if  there  is  any  earnings 


left.  Unfortimately,  my  pocket  has  wcm 
thin  by  the  many  hands  rtiarhing  Into  It  to 
their  portion  for  every  kind  of  tax  conceiv- 
able. 

Our  national  symbol,  tha  ea^.  should 
instead  depict  the  hand  (an  open  palm). 
Tmaglne  what  a  perfect  symbol  this  would 
make,  Mr.  Omsxa,  a  hand  In  every  pay  en- 
velope for  taxes;  one  knocking  at  every  door 
for  contintiaUy  soaring  taxes  (like  those  here 
in  Santa  Clara  Coimty) ;  a  huge  finger  push- 
ing the  tax  button  on  every  cash  register  in 
the  buslnesshouses;  hands  across  the  sea 
for  unappreciated  handouts,  and  extremely 
high  Government  spending  to  satisfy  the 
whims  of  every  high  general  or  admiral  and. 
why  not,  it  is  not  their  money  and  there  is 
always  more  available  each  year  or  It  is  ap- 
proinlated  by  yet  another  tax. 

In  the  meantime,  and  reverting  to  the 
original  reason  for  submitting  theee  most 
appropriate  articles  and  letter,  my  friends 
and  I  work  hard  (too  many  have  found  one 
person  can't  possibly  do  it  alone).  We 
scrimp  and  save,  drive  old  cars,  restrict  aur 
credit  buying  and  Uve  in  cheap  tract  homes 
aU  in  a  vain  effort  to  send  ova  children  to 
college  so  they  can  better  cope  with  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  OuBsn,  government  spending  must  be 
curtaUed.  If  I  as  a  cltlxen  can't  afford 
something  I  must  wait  before  I  can  buy. 
VThy  shouldn't  our  government  follow  our 
example  for  a  change?  Just  as  every  sale 
is  not  necessarily  a  saving,  neither  is  every 
expenditure  a  neceesity.  I'm  sure.  There 
are  entirely  too  many  articles  appearing  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  prove  this. 
Articles  like  Ordnance  spending  mUlions  to 
perfect  a  gun  over  a  20-year  period  that  is 
no  better  than  our  M-1 — the  $660,000  tomb 
of  General  MacArthur — a  $12,696  a  year  Job 
for  Governor  Brown's  son-in-law  and  It 
doesn't  appeeiT  in  the  State  budget;  a  $3,600 
btttliroom  in  Sacramento  for  Assembly 
Speaker  Jesse  Unruh  (that  is  roughly  one- 
third  the  cost  of  my  tract  home)  and.  finally, 
Mr.  Adam  CXattov  Powbx  of  New  York  en- 
jojring  public  office  at  the  taxpayer's  expense 
with  Mps  to  Puerto  Rico  in  the  company  of 
two  women. 

lir.  OuBSEX,  this  cow  is  about  ready  to 
kick.  We  have  been  taxed  \mtU  we  are  just 
about  working  for  taxes.  We  need  your  help 
to  enable  us  to  give  our  children  a  better 
future.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  pay  their 
way  but  it  Isn't  likely  unices  something  Is 
done  to  curb  government  spending.  I  want 
to  save  toward  my  children's  education,  not 
just  exist  from  one  paycheck  to  another 
with  a  roof  over  my  head,  a  meal  and  a 
bigger  tax  bill  at  the  end  of  each  week, 
month  and  year. 

In  closing,  I  smnetimes  wonder  if  perhaps 
the  educated  pe<^e  are  the  vmfortunatea 
and  the  backwoods  pec^le  the  truly  blessed. 
Reading  day  after  day,  article  after  article, 
about  some  governmental  faux  pas  and  the 
"big  spenders"  indifference  toward  the  reac- 
tions of  the  majority  (tbe  wage  earners)  has 
only  created  ulcers  for  most  of  us  and  a 
negative  attitude  toward  every  bill  whether 
it  has  merit  or  not.  There  are  still  some 
who  follow — enough  who  unfortimately 
can't  comprehend  even  what  they  read  and 
even  still,  those  who  are  always  going  to  be 
complacent  and  say  nothing  because  they 
feel  one  person  alone  cannot  make  the  nec- 
essary noise  to  aroiise  action  and,  it  is  safer 
if  one  fears  reaction  and  a  good  soxind  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  fall  into  any  of  these  cate- 
gories. I  am  only  exercising  the  mind  Ood 
gave  me  and  the  freedom  of  speech  guaran- 
teed by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  hope.  I  have 
at  least  been  able  to  express  myself  in  an 
intelligent  manner  and  that  it  wUl  need  no 
clarification. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
Slncerelj. 

FtaDxaicx. 
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OUR     BEST     FOREIGN     AID     PRO- 
GRAM—BRACEROS 

Ml.  SIBATt,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  extaid  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
may  be  no  better  foreign  aid  program 
than  the  Mexican  bracero  program 
which  supplies  American  farms  with 
necessary  supplemental  labor  for  peak 
harvest  demands. 

The  bracero  earns  what  he  receives. 
This  is  the  most  wholesome  and  appreci- 
ated attribute  of  any  assistance — 
whether  for  a  child,  an  employee  or  a 
couhtry.  It  is  not  charity,  a  handout, 
or  relief. 

It  Is.  therefore,  not  demeaning  like 
much  of  our  conventional  aid.  It  is  up- 
grading. No  other  foreign  aid  program 
has  so  many  advantages  and  so  few  dis- 
advantages. The  aid  goes  directly  to 
those  who  need  it  most— the  head  of  a 
poor  Mexican  family.  The  recipient 
family  decides  how  the  aid  will  be 
spent — ^food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical 
services.  None  of  It  is  filtered  off  or  dis- 
sipated by  employment  agencies,  brokers, 
government  officials  or  administrative 
red  tape.  The  family  is  not  given  pack- 
ages with  many  things  he  does  not 
need— he  receives  wages  with  which  he 
can  purchase  freely  what  he  needs. 

This  type  of  aid  is  in  the  true  tradition 
of  America — for  those  who  still  respect 
the  puritan  ethic.  It  rewards  Industry. 
effort  and  responsibility. 

The  family  of  the  bracero  knows  ex- 
actly from  whom  the  assistance  comes. 
It  does  not  dribble  down  from  petty 
oflBcers  who  claim  the  credit. 

It  is  people  to  people — not  pec^le  to 
sovenmient  to  government  and  finally  to 
people,  which  is  so  debilitathig  and  in- 
effective and  useless. 

A  little  direct  aid  through  wages  is 
many,  many  more  times  as  beneficial  as 
the  conventional  indirect  aid.  This 
small  amount  is  an  important  part  of  the 
national  Income  of  Mexico.  It  is  the 
least  expensive  of  our  aid  programs  to 
administer. 

Some  important  aspects  of  the  bracero 
program  are  seldom  mentioned— perhaps 
not  appreciated.  The  parUcIpants  have 
done  much  to  strengthen  United  States- 
Mexican  friendship.  There  are  few  bet- 
ter techniques  for  developing  mutual 
respect  and  understanding  than  "walk- 
ing together,  talking  together,  working 
together."  We  spend  millions  of  dollars, 
profitably,  on  various  exchange  pro- 
wanjs.  The  bracero  program  exchanges 
more  than  any  other.  They  learn  to  love 
America  and  Americans  by  seeing  Amer- 
ica, by  working  with  Americans. 

These  young  Mexican  men  come  from 
all  areas  of  Mexico;  they  enjoy  a  unique 
opportunity  to  study  the  most  advanced 
methods  and  modes  of  agriculture  in  the 
world;  they  take  this  knowledge  back  to 
me  farms  throughout  Mexico  and  I4>ply 

LL.!^^****  **®'*«fl*  o'  themselves,   their 
oeighbors,  and  their  country. 
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The  braceros  bec<»ne  our  best  ambas- 
sadors. With  the  Communist  infiuence 
and  infiltration  into  the  Central  Amer- 
icas, we  need  all  the  ambassadors  we  can 
develop.  Conversely,  the  withdrawal  of 
these  ambassadors  can  certainly  damage 
our  international  relations  and  good  will 
with  Mexico  and  its  people.  Through- 
out Mexico,  the  people  like  the  bracero 
program. 

Naturally,  we  should  make  certain 
that  foreign  labor  does  not  take  the  job 
of  a  single  American.  The  bracero  pro- 
gram assures  this  protection. 

Do  we  have  a  better  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram anywhere?  If  so,  I  would  like  to 
hear  of  it. 


wisely  provides  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
single  bracero  imported  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient domestic  labor.  Public  Law  78  also 
wisely  provides  that  if  a  single  domestic 
wants  a  job  held  by  a  bracero  he  gets  it, 
the  bracero  can  be  "bumped." 

As  soon  as  a  better  solution  is  devised, 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  suK>ly  of  supple- 
mental labor  can  be  furnished,  the 
bracero  program  will  be  automatically 
terminated.  Until  a  better  solution  is 
devised,  is  it  fair,  reasonable  or  practical 
to  terminate  a  program  upon  which  our 
most  important  industry  has  d^>ended 
for  more  than  90  years? 


SUPPLEMKNTAL  LABOR  HAS  BEEN  IMPORTED 
SINCE    IB70 


Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our  colleagues 
have  suggested  that  the  bracero  program 
is,  or  was  intended  as,  a  temporary  pro- 
gram. This  is  only  partially  true — and 
certainly  not  a  valid  argument  against  an 
extension  of  the  very  effective  system  for 
providing  absolutely  necessary  supple- 
mental farm  labor. 

Ever  since  the  row  vegetable  crops  be- 
came more  productive  than  a  sli^gle  fam- 
ily could  harvest,  there  has  been  a  need 
for  supplemental  labor.  The  more  pro- 
ductive the  crops,  the  greater  need  for 
supplemental  labor. 

Unfortunately  for  the  fanner,  the 
agricultural  laborer  and  the  consumer, 
many  crops  mature  at  the  same  time. 
Even  worse,  low  growing  ground  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  mature  at  approximately 
the  same  time  as  true,  bush  and  vine 
growing  crops.  Because  similar  skills 
are  required  for  the  harvest  of  all  crops, 
the  laborer  chooses  the  tree,  bush  and 
vine  crops  because  the  work  is  easier. 
Anyone  who  has  worked  in  the  harvest 
of  crops  will  attest  to  this.  Employment 
statistics,  every  criterion  bears  this  out. 
It  has  always  been  impossible  to  obtain 
adequate  domestic  labor  at  harvest  time. 
Supplemental  labor  has  always  been  nec- 
essary to  harvest  the  row  crops. 

As  early  as  1900  Japanese  nationals 
did  the  fieldwork  at  peak  periods.  Fili- 
pino nationals  worked  in  the  fields  from 
1920  untU  the  Philippine  Independence. 
Chinese  nationals  were  the  first— as 
early  as  1870 — imported  supplemental 
fleldworkers.  Mexican  nationals  have 
done  the  supplemental  farmwork  since 
1917.  After  World  War  n,  Mexican 
"wetbacks"— illegal  immigrants— consU- 
tuted  the  principal  source  of  the  agricul- 
tural supplemental  labor.  During  all 
these  periods  all  domestic  agricultural 
laborers  were  fully  employed. 

NaturaUy,  the  illegal  entrant  caused 
many  problems.  The  growers,  the  State 
Departments  of  Employment,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  concocted  the 
bracero  program  which  was  ai^roved  by 
Congress  in  1951  by  PubUc  Law  78,  and 
extended  thereafter  imtll  now. 

Ever  since  1870  suiH>lemental  labor  has 
been  imported.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
permanent  necessities  of  California  agri- 
culture.   It  is  not  temporary. 

Importation  of  foreign  labor  was  not 
started  by  Public  Law  78— the  importa- 
tion was  simply  formalized  and  govern- 
mentally  administered.  Public  Law  78  is 
self-terminating— in  this  reepect  only  it 
is  temporary.   Public  Law  78  clearly  and 


THE  PARADOX  IN  MAN'S  QUEST  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  LIBONATI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RooxnoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
advent  of  the  cold  war,  the  peoples  of 
the  world  have  seen  the  proliferation  of 
terrible   weapons   of   mass   destruction. 
TTie  failure  of  the  major  world  powers  to 
negotiate    a    nuclear    test    ban    treaty 
has    been    a   disillusioning    experience. 
Happily,  however,  in  the  Moscow  tallcs 
which  opened  this  week  we  now  have  a 
new  opportunity. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  we  are  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  as  our  representa- 
tive at  the  talks  a  man  who,  perhaps 
more  than  anyone  in  the  world,  imder- 
stands  the  Russian  mind.  Governor 
Harriman. 

In  our  own  midst  we  have  an  esteemed 
colleague— and  a  dear  friend  of  mine— 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallagher]  who  is  extremely  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  A 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  he  and  I  were  cosponsors 
of  the  legislation  which  created  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  last  year,  like  myself,  he  attended 
the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference. 

Writing  in  the  July  14  issue  of  the 
Newark  Star  Ledger,  our  colleague  has 
brilliantly  described  what  he  calls  the 
Paradox  in  Man's  Quest  for  Peace. 
The  current  meeting  in  Moscow  may  well 
determine  whether  our  civilization  will 
continue  in  Its  present  form.  Because 
of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  meet- 
ing and  because  so  few  in  this  group  may 
have  been  privileged  to  read  the  article, 
I  would  like  at  this  point  to  include  it  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  all  who  may 
read  the  Record. 

The  Paradox  in  Man'b  Qosbt  roR  Peace 
(By  Representative  CoRMSLnm  GAiXAOHEa) 
Since  the  day  when  man  pneinMoa  no 
weapon  more  deadly  than  the  club,  he  has 
harbored  a  strong  desire  to  live  in  peace.  In 
his  ingenuity,  however,  and  despite  hie  yearn- 
ing tor  peace,  he  has  advanced  his  weaponry 
to  a  point  where  he  now  poeaeaeee  a  capa- 
bmty  to  destroy  his  world. 
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only  the  dangers  of  arms  reduction 
iv«n  nuclear  teet  bans.  There 
are  those  who  permit  oonoem  for  the  eoo- 
nomle  Impact  of  eurtallment  of  defense  In- 
dustry anid  resultant  loss  of  employment  to 
shadow  their  thinking. 

Disarmament  proposals  are  targets  of  op- 
portunity for  the  merchants  of  fear  and  they 
make  the  moet  of  them.  Bight  wing  ele- 
ments of  all  shades  cry  out  against  disarma- 
ment and  warn  of  the  tximover  of  military 
power  to  a  United  Nations  Army. 

The  President  said  in  bis  American  Uni- 
versity address  that  world  peace  is  a  topic 
"on' which  ignorance  too  often  abounds  and 
the  truth  la  too  rarely  perceived."  Ignor- 
ance breeds  fear  as  the  peddlers  of  fear  well 
know. 

For  many  practical  reasons  we  must  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  of  disarmament,  perhaps 
the  most  important  being  that  the  subject 
of  disarmament  is  the  moet  effective  means 
o£  keeping  open  a  communication  channel 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  discissions  at  Geneva  are  tedious 
and  exasperating,  they  are,  nevertheless,  the 
gauge  by  which  we  constantly  check  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  war.  Frequently 
there  we  are  able  to  halt  its  upward  pressure. 

We  perhaps  would  do  better  in  many  ways 
if  we  wpre  to  separate  the  term  "arms  con- 
trol" from  disarmament.  The  latter  to  any 
reasonable  man,  even  though  he  may  be 
carrying  a  placard  to  "ban  the  bomb".  U  a 
distant  hope.  But  arms  control  Is  a  more 
Immediate,  a  UKire  tangible  objective.  It  Is. 
in  fact,  an  area  in  which  some  progress  is 
being  made,  the  best  example  being  the  "hot 
line"  telephone,  referred  to  in  Geneva  as  the 
purple  phone,  that,  we  hope,  will  soon  con- 
nect the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin.  The 
building-in  of  safeguards  against  the  pre- 
mature or  accidental  firing  of  nuclear 
wei^xsis  1b  certainly  a  form  of  arms  control. 

Indeed,  talk  itself  between  representatlvee 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
Is  a  form  of  arms  control. 

While  it  might  be  well  to  separate  the 
two — control  and  disarmament — in  our 
thinking,  they  are  inseparable  in  fact.  Con- 
trol Is  a  first  step  towards  disarmament.  A 
ban  on  nuclear  testing  would  be  a  control 
that  might  well  be  extended  to  other 
weapons. 

Any  genuine  agreement  on  nuclear  test- 
ing would  be  attainment  of  a  plateau  from 
which  we  could  more  hopefiilly  and  more 
effectively  pxirsue  the  disarmament  goal. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  any 
move  towards  disarmament  mxxst  be  gradual 
and  that  sirms  control  is  the  first  phase. 
Our  negotiators  In  Geneva  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  basics  of  arms  control  which 
hopefully  would  limit  the  Intensity  of  the 
arms  race  and  reduce  the  risks  of  accidental 
war,  which  are  quite  reaL  6o,  in  effect,  we 
have,  consciously  or  otherwise,  separated 
control  from  disarmament  at  this  stage  of 
negotiations.  While  the  most  Immediate 
matter  at  the  Geneva  conference  table  is 
the  test  ban,  the  primary  long  range  goal 
of  the  Western  Powers  remains  general  and 
total  disarmament. 

The  plan  for  total  disarmament  has  been 
well  publicized,  but  it  remains  for  many  a 
fearsome  and  dangerous  plan.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  ignorance  of  which  the  President 
spoke  is  the  cause  of  such  fear. 

Any  agreement  on  disarmament,  of  cotirse, 
must  provide  for  inspection  and  verification. 
It  miist  be  designed  so  a  balance  of  force  is 
retained  during  the  phaseout  period  to  as- 
sure that  no  nation  would  at  any  time  have 
a  military  advantage  over  another  in  propor- 
tion to  present  capabilities. 

But,  the  President  conceded,  there  would 
be  some  risk  Involved  no  matter  bow  many 
safeguards  may  be  built  into  an  agreement. 
The  question  is  which  Is  the  greater  risk — 
the  consequence  of  an  unbridled  arms  race 
that  Is  bound  to  consume  the  world  or  the 


possibility  of  c2ieatlng  oa  a  disarmament 
agreementt 

In  this  vein,  the  President  warned,  "Oxir 
hopes  must  be  tempered  with  the  oautlon  of 
history  •  •  •  but  with  our  hopes  go  the 
hopes  of  mankind.** 

When  we  speak  of  all  men,  we  exclude 
none.  Any  disarmament  agreement  must  en- 
compass every  nation.  It  would  be  one  thing 
to  bring  about  accord  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  and  the  Western 
countries,  but  what  of  that  restless  and 
aggressive  giant  of  the  Kast — Red  China.  It 
Is  part  of  the  all. 

How  do  we  approach  a  country  that  will 
one  day  be  a  niiclear  power  but  Is  not  even 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  which 
differs  so  violently  even  with  its  own  Com- 
mimist  allies? 

Can  man's  yearning  for  peace  overcome  so 
much? 

At  some  future  date  there  will  be  a  pro- 
lifnatlon  of  nuclear  weapons  among  many 
nations,  large  and  small.  At  that  time 
capability  to  wage  nuclear  war  will  no  longer 
be  limited  to  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
world.  If  the  world  is  not  to  be  incinerated 
in  our  time  or  In  our  children's  lifetime,  a 
working  disarmament  agreement  must  be 
achieved.  Even  if  this  situation  were  not  to 
be,  stirely  both  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  extend  an  arms  race 
ad  Infinitum,  each  year  spending  more  of 
their  resources  in  the  drive  for  total  destruc- 
Uve  capability. 

Tlie  sefurch  for  peace  is  no  idle  dream  when 
we  view  the  alternative  In  its  proper  per- 
spective. 

Although  peace  Is  an  issue  over  which  we 
tend  to  become  emotional  In  one  form  or 
another,  the  President  in  his  university  ad- 
dress was  not  emotional.  He  was,  as  usual, 
logical.  He  spoke  of  the  world's  problems  ss 
being  manmade  and  therefore  subject  to 
man's  solutions.  No  problem  of  human 
destiny,  he  said,  is  beyond  human  beings. 
He  said  he  was  not  referring  to  "the  abso- 
lute. Infinite  conception  of  universal  peace 
and  good  will  of  which  some  fantasies  and 
fanaUcs  dream."  He  urged  that  we  focus 
Instead  on  "a  more  practical,  more  attain- 
able peace — based  not  on  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion in  human  nature  but  a  more  gradual 
evolution  in  human  institutions — on  a  series 
of  concrete  actions  and  effective  agree- 
ments." 

Reduced  to  its  simples  form,  the  control 
and  disarmament  program  Is  Just  that— a 
proposed  series  of  phased  actions  and  agree- 
ments that  would  over  a  period  of  years 
reduce  the  arsenals  and  military  forces  of 
every  country;  to  leave,  finally,  only  Internal 
seciirity  units.  As  the  weapons  and  troops 
of  the  Individual  nations  were  reduced,  the 
miUtary  force  of  the  United  NaUons  would 
be  increased. 

Disarmament  as  a  plan  Is  so  simple  and  so 
worthy,  but  man  and  his  world  are  so  com- 
plex. 

Twice  in  his  unlvoaity  address,  the  Presi- 
dent warned  that  we  mvist  "percevere"  in  our 
search  for  peace.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  abandon  otirselves  and  the  world  to 
an  alternative  no  words  can  deecribe. 

It  would  be  to  abandon  ourselves  to  a  fate 
that  seems  preordained  with  only  the  tine 
uncertain.  A  fate  that  demands  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  all  life  on  this  planet  unless 
man  uses  the  same  Intellectual  resouross 
In  the  search  for  peace  that  be  has  so  greatly 
developed  In  his  search  for  extinction. 


IS  THE  BRACERO  FROORAM  BENE- 
FICIAL TO  MEXICO  AND  TO  MEZI- 
CAN  WORKERS? 

Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Spemker,  I  uk 
unanimous  ooogent  that  the  gentleman 
fmn  Texas  [Mr.  aonu,B]  nuqr  extend 
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his  remarks  at  thLi  point  in  the  Rccoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  often  been  told  that  the  bra- 
cero  program  is  beneficial  to  Mexico  and 
to  Mexican  wortEers;  I  submit  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment neither  miproves  nor  disap- 
proves of  the  bracero  program  as  a 
means  of  getting  capital  into  Mexico. 
This  means  that  there  is  a  clear  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  this  program  as  a  for- 
eign aid  device. 

Furthermore,  there  is  serious  doubt 
that  the  program  does  Mexican  workers 
much  good.  In  a  July  12th  speech.  Sen- 
ator Fidel  Velasques,  of  Mexico,  blasted 
the  bracero  program.  Senator  Velas- 
ques knows  what  he  is  talking  about;  he 
is  president  of  the  Federation  of  Mexican 
Workers— and  that  organization  has  2% 
million  members. 

I  include  a  newspaper  account  of  Sen- 
ator Velasques'  speech  : 

(Prom  the  Corpus  Christl  (Tex.)  "nmes 
July  12,  1963] 

Mexican  Blasts  Bxacxso  PtoosAX— "Exploi- 
tation" CoNoxuNEo  IN  Speech  to  Labob 
Leaders 

NuEvo  Laredo.— Senator  Fidel  del  Velas- 
ques, of  Mexico,  speaking  before  a  delegation 
of  sOTie  60  local  labor  leaders  here,  strongly 
criticized  the  bracero  labor  program  and 
"exploitation  of  Mexican  labor  by  some  U  S 
border  businessmen." 

The  delegates  were  representatives  of  the 
2^4 -million-member  Federation  of  Mexican 
WOTkers  of  which  Velasques  is  also  president 

The  Senator  told  the  delegation.  aU  of 
whom  were  from  the  Mexican  State  of  Ta- 
maulipas.  that  his  organization  is  against 
Mexican  citizens  leaving  the  country  to  work 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  speclflcally  the 
United  States.  j  ^^ 

He  said  the  federation  has  always  oppoaed 
tbe  bracero  jw-ogram  as  weU  as  what  he  called 
the  exploitation  of  cheap  Mexican  commuter 
tSdOT**^  «>™«  US.  labor  interests  along  the 

"As  long  as  the  US.  Government  continues 

f^.i"^*  ""^^  ^  **"•"  people,"  Velasques 
told  the  delegaUon,  "your  problems  wUl 
never  be  solved." 

Velasques  said  he  favored  a  planning  con- 
ference between  United  States  and  Mexico 
labor  leaders  to  discuss  mutual  problems 
He  particularly  emphasized  the  need  for  in- 
ternational talks  between  the  two  nations 
concerning  the  bracero  commuter  situation 
along  the  border. 

He  repeatedly  said,  "I  deplore  the  exploita- 
tion of  cheap  Mexican  labor  by  some  busi- 
HMsmen  in  U.S.  border  towns,"  and  that  the 
Federation  of  Mexican  Workers  has  no  con- 
trol over  this  outflux  of  work-seeking  ciU- 
zens  because  they  are  not  organized. 

He  did  say,  however,  he  was  pleased  over 
we  recent  announcement  that  the  UJS.  State 
Department  has  established  new  visa  require- 
ments for  Mexican  clvUians  seeking  perma- 
nent residency  in  the  United  States^inder 
the  new  visa,  those  seeking  residency  based 
on  Job  offers  to  come  to  the  United  States 
lo  work  must  have  certification  that  the  Job 
«  avaUable  and  that  no  local  labor  can  fill 
ine  poeltion. 

foZ?*  i^ulrement  also  states  that  bringing 
[orelgn  labor  into  the  area  must  not  ad- 
Sl^  ^*f  *  ^~^  working  conditions  and 
amT^\.  V^^-  •****  Velasques,  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  Mexican  citizens  to  come  into 
the  United  States  to  work. 
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The  Senator  also  told  the  Ubor  delegates 
that  their  representatives  in  Washington 
should  Insist  on  enforcement  of  *>><«««»  j^. 
bor  laws  applying  to  Mexican  commuters. 

"Just  as  we  foUow  our  laws  in  the  field  of 
labor,"  he  stated,  "the  UJ3.  Government 
should  stick  to  its  own  laws." 

Under  Mexican  labor  laws,  no  American 
citizen  is  allowed  to  enter  Mexico  to  seek 
employment. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE  COUNSEL,  ALONG  THE  LINES 
OF  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  OMBUDS- 
MAN. TO  HELP  CONGRESSMEN 
HELP  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
frwn  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rsuss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  for  appropriate  reference 
H.R.  7593.  a  biU  to  set  up  an  Adminis- 
traUve  Counsel  as  an  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  help  Congressmen  help  their 
constituents  in  their  relations  with  the 
bureaucracy. 

The  bill  directs  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  to  appoint,  as  an  officer  of 
their  respective  bodies,  an  Administra- 
tive Counsel  "without  reference  to  po- 
litical afflllaUons  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duUes  of  his 
office.    His  salary  shall  be  at  the  top 
level  of  $22,500  a  year,  and  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  for  a  necessary  staff 
While  the  2-year  constitutional  life  of 
the  House  requires  a  reappointment  at 
2-year  intervals,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Administrative  Counsel  would  be  re- 
peatedly reappointed,  and  would  thus 
have  tenure  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Comptroller  General. 

The  duties  of  the  Administrative 
Counsel  would  be  to  help  Congressmen 
help  their  constituents  in  a  variety  of 
cases  which  are  the  traditional  subjects 
of  congressional-constituent  relations- 
social  security.  Veterans'  Administration 
treatment  and  discharges  in  the  military 
services,  claims  of  discrimination  in 
Government  contracts,  civU  service  mat- 
ters, and  so  on. 

The  area  of  the  Administrative  Coun- 
sel's interest  consists  of  departments 
agencies,  or  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  generally.  Specifically  ex- 
cluded are  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  its  employees,  the  Federal  judiciary 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  "any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
whose  activities  are  of  such  a  nature 
that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tive Counsel,  the  application  of  this  act 
thereto  would  be  contrary  to  the  public 
interest." 

Though  the  Administrative  Counsel 
would  be  an  agent  of  Congress  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  Comptroller 
General,  his  jurisdiction  would  not  ex- 
tend to  matters  included  within  the 
Comptroller  General's,  such  as  the  legal- 
ity of  governmental  expenditures. 
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In  order  that  there  be  no  impairment 
of  the  present  congressional-constituent 
relationships,  the  offices  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Counsel  can  be  inyoked  <mly  by  a 
Member  of   either   House.     When   re- 
quested by  a  Member,  the  Administrative 
Counsel  "shall  review  the  case  of  any 
person  who  alleges  that  he  believes  that 
he  is  being  subjected  to  any  Improper 
penalty,  or  that  he  has  been  denied  any 
right  or  benefit  to  which  he  is  entitied, 
imder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
that  the  determination  of  award  of  any 
such  right  of  benefit  has  been,  is  being, 
or  will  be  unreasonably  delayed  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  action  or  failure  to  act  on  the 
part  of  any  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Administrative  Counsel  will  then 
look  into  the  controversy,  either  on  the 
basis  of  the  material  submitted,  or  on 
the  basis  of  a  full  investigation.  All 
governmental  officers  and  employees  are 
required  to  give  the  Administrative 
Counsel  full  information,  and  access  to 
any  books  and  records. 

The  Administrative  Counsel,  after 
completing  his  investigation,  "shall  re- 
port his  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions, if  any,  to  the  Member  by  whom  the 
claim  was  referred."  If  the  Adminis- 
trative Counsel's  recommendation  is  one 
in  favor  of  the  constituent,  in  many  in- 
stances the  erring  administrative  agency 
would  have  rectified  the  matter  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation.  If  the  error 
has  not  been  rectified,  the  Member  would 
undoubtedly  wish  to  transmit  the  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel's  recommendations 
to  the  agency  concerned,  with  his  own 
request  for  remedial  action. 

My  guess  is  that  an  administrative 
agency  would  be  more  likely  to  resp<Hid 
to  a  Member's  request  for  relief  accom- 
panied by  the  Administrative  Counsel's 
recommendation  than  if  the  Member's 
request  were  not  so  accompanied  A 
Member's  request,  by  itself,  can  some- 
times be  laughed  off  as  "political  pres- 
sure"; this  would  be  more  difficult  to  do 
^  it  were  accompanied  by  the  objective 
findings  of  a  quasi -independent  Admin- 
istrative Counsel. 

TTie  Member  need  not  refer  a  matter 
to  the  Administrative  Counsel  at  all  but 
may  handle  it  himself  as  at  present 
Moreover,  if  he  does  refer  a  matter  to  the 
Administrative  Counsel,  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Counsel  uphold  the  adminis- 
trative agency  rather  than  the  constit- 
uent, the  Member  may  always  if  he 
wishes,  pursue  the  matter  further  on 
his  own. 

Finally,  the  Administrative  Counsel 
^  directed  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
House  and  Senate,  summarizing  his  ac- 
tivities, and  making  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation  or  further  In- 
vestigation as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

The  Administrative  Counsel  created 
by  H.R.  7593  is  an  adaptation  to  Amer- 
ican conditions  of  the  highly  successful 
Ombudsman  device,  which  has  been  op- 
erating in  Sweden  since  1809.  Finland 
has  had  an  Ombudsman  since  1919 
Similar  offices  were  created  in  Japan  In 
1948,  in  Denmark  in  1955.  and  in  Nor- 
way and  New  Zealand  in  1962.  The 
Ombudsman  has  become  a  most  success- 
ful adjunct  of  democratic  government 
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tuf  ifenuurks  Imto  on  Fdtnruury  11, 

>,  pages  2193- 
Ineladad  material  aeUing  out 
hiatory  and  aeeoontof  the  Om- 
In  otber  countriea.  At  that 
tline,  I  tiffew  out  the  sugfeatlon  that  an 
adaptati  a  of  the  Ombudanan  might  be 
wen  suit  id  to  our  American  Institutions. 
Sinoe  th  »  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  fr  xn  around  the  country  support- 
ing the  suggestion,  including  dozens 
fk-om  son  le  of  our  leading  p<ditical  scien- 
tists. X  jBtx  HJi.  7583  therefore,  with 
the  hop<  that  tt  will  stimulate  discus- 
sion, obaln  hearings,  and  ultimately 
lead  to  I  n  improvement  in  our  leglsla- 
ttve-adnpiistrative  practices. 

The  purposes  of  the  Administrative 
counsel  ket  up  by  HJI.  7593  are  four: 
First.  p>  free  Congressmen  for  de- 
dsiotuna  dng  legislative  duties.  We  of 
the  Natlfl  nal  Legislature  are  Increasingly 
conscioai  of  the  time  we  and  our  staffs 
must  spe  ad  <m  performing  needed  serv- 
nnstltaents^  Staffs  have  been 
in  recent  years,  but  every  eal- 
talk  to  tells  me  that  the  burden 
at  artmijistrative  work  has  increased 
As  long  ago  as  1940  Con- 
Luther  PatrlcA  described  a 
COngresstnan's  duties: 
A 

tar-etit 


for 

increasec 
I 


tlon  Inter  tntet, 
band  tatuftatr, 
tkn  goer, 
fain 
watchdog 


hM  beeome  an  e^NuidMl 
boy,  an  •aq>IoyiiMnt  agency,  get- 
the  navy,  Anny,  IfarlnM.  ward 
and  li«U«r,  troubleshooter.  law 
MU  fladar.  lacu*  translator,  reaolu- 
.  controversy  oU  pourer,  glad 
business  promoter,  conven- 
dTlc  nis  skirmisher,  veterans'  af- 
ez-servloMnan's  tihamplon. 
at  the  vnderdog. 


adjuster, 


'  Our  fo  rmtx  colleague.  Representative 
Burr  P. :  [arrlson,  of  Virginia,  said  in  a 
1963  new  q^aper  interview: 

Tbm  vac  ous  activities  ot  Congress  are  In 
progress  a  I  tbe  same  time,  like  a  three-ring 
dreos.  If  one  duty  Is  to  be  done  properly. 
It  Is  llkM]  another  must  be  content  with  a 
UekSMliilpnaBlM. 

sit  as  the  floor  debate  pro- 
eonstltuante  watt  In  tlie  office. 
bosy  In  eommlttee  will  be  siun- 
tbs  bsUs  to  vote  on  the  floor  on 
u  to  the  merlte  of  which  ha  knows 
little.  If  a  lythlng.  and  as  to  tlw  controver- 
sial sapect  I  of  which  he  has  heard  no  debate. 
A  Memt  Br  oeenpled  on  the  floor  or  In  his 
oAes  will  hurry  to  committee  to  propound 
a  aeilas  oi  qoastto—  to  a  witness  on  polnte 
whldi  the  witness  has  dlseuased  fully  prior 
to  his  ar  ivaL  •  •  •  in  general,  no  one 
knows  thl  I  week  what  Congress  Is  going  to 
do  neat  n  sek.  •  •  •  [This]  Is  an  Intoler- 
ably veza  lous,  InefBdent  management  of 
ttw  time  i  f  Ite  Members. 

Hw  asdstant  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  Eenator  Hubist  H.  HuxPHarr, 
in  an  AirU  7,  1953,  New  York  Times 
magaiine  article,  pointed  out  that  "many 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
spend  up  to  90  percent  of  their  time— 
and  the  tune  (tf  their  staffs— answering 
mail,  meeting  with  constituents  and 
handling  indUvidual  constituent  com- 
requests."    He  went  on  to  say: 

I  moved  Into  an  office  of  four 

r  staff  and  Z  had  the  use  of  two 

lines.    An  average  of  60  letters 

received.    Thirty  telephone  calls 

considered  heavy.    A  personal 

office  by  a  constituent  on  any 

special  evmt.    In  lOfla,  my  office 

had  dooblM  to  eight  rooms.    Now,  12  tele- 


plaints  oi 
In  1M9 


wei  e 
tie 


telephone 
a  day  wen 
a  day 
vftMt  to 
day  was  a 


phone  Unes  funnel  an  average  of  600  calls 
Into  the  oOioe  each  day,  and  I  keep  two  pri- 
vate lines  Just  to  be  sure  I  wUl  be  aMe  to 
get  through  the  crowded  switchboard  to 
reach  my  staff.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
peraooal  visitors — ^not  coimtlng  large  groups 
of  students  or  tourists— come  Into  the  office 
each  day.  about  half  of  them  oonstltuente 
from  my  home  State. 

While  the  administrative  burden  on 
Congress  has  been  thus  increased,  the 
challenge  of  the  Member's  primary 
task— that  of  legislating— has  likewise 
become  greater.  A  Member  today  must 
be  inf  onned  about  details  of  the  national 
economy  and  of  international  affairs 
which  were  undreamed  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  perceptive  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  David  S.  Broder,  recently 
suggested  a  reason  for  much  of  the  crit- 
icism we  hear  of  our  performance  of 
duties  as  legislators  and  educators: 

Congress  operates  now  very  much  as  It  has 
throughout  Its  history. 

What  has  changed  Is  the  amoiint  of  time, 
energy,  and  brains  Congressmen  can  devote 
to  the  tasks  of  devising  legislation  and  over- 
coming the  build-in  obstacles  to  Its  enact- 
ment. The  main  reason.  I  suggest,  that 
Congrees  does  not  legislate  better  is  simply 
that  most  Congressmen  can  no  longer  afford 
to  regard  legislation  as  the  most  Important 
part  of  their  Jobs. 

Indeed,  many  of  them  find  It  very  diffi- 
cult to  sandwich  legislative  work  Into  the 
busy  schedule  of  what  they  describe— cor- 
rectly— as  their  more   Important  fxinctlons. 

Most  Congressmen  find  the  pleasxires  of 
their  work  Ue  mainly  In  the  legislative  world. 
In  the  personal  relationships  between  com- 
petitors and  cohorts  In  the  Insiders'  world  of 
Washington  Influentlals,  a  world  where 
strength  and  shrewdness,  wit  and  will  are 
savored  as  much  as  wealth  In  Dallas. 

But  pleasxirable  as  his  life  In  the  In- 
siders' world  may  be  for  the  Congressman, 
his  Job  security  and  his  political  future 
depend  chiefly  on  how  well  he  serves  the 
resldente  of  the  outsiders'  world — the  people 
of  his  Stete  or  district.  Cultivating  his  re- 
lationship with  them  must  be  given  first 
priority,  no  matter  what  his  personal  tastes 
dictate  and  no  matter  what  the  critics  of 
Congress  may  think. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  a  man's  legislative 
work  Is  commonly  a  matter  of  Indifference — 
If  not  outright  8U8];>lclon — for  his  constltu- 
ente.  What  can  hurt  politically  Is  the 
charge  that  he  has  faUed  to  look  after  his 
district.  Neglect  ot  correspondence,  of  con- 
stituent services  or  of  vital  local  needs  lies 
behind  the  defeat  of  a  vast  majority  of  those 
few  In  Congress  who  fall  of  reelection. 

There  Is  no  sense  mourning  the  fact  that 
the  Congressman's  constituent-service  role 
Is  Interfering  ever  increasingly  with  his  work 
as  a  legislator.  It  is  the  Inevitable  result  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  In  our 
society  and  Government  in  the  past  175 
years. 

The  Poxmdlng  Fathers  knew  the  conflict 
would  exist,  but  they  misjudged  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem.  In  Federalist  Paper 
No.  66,  Madison  recognized  that  the  Con- 
gressman sought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Interests  and  circumstances  of  his  constitu- 
enta.  But  in  a  simple  society  iinder  a 
government  of  limited  powers,  this  reqxilre- 
ment,  he  believed,  could  easily  be  met. 

"This  principle,"  he  argued,  "can  extend 
no  farther  than  to  those,  circumstances  and 
Intereste  to  which  the  authority  and  care 
of  the  Representative  relate.  An  Ignorance 
of  a  variety  of  minute  and  particular  objecte, 
which  do  not  lie  within  the  compass  of  legis- 
lation. Is  consistent  with  every  attribute 
necessary  to  a  due 'performance  of  the  legls- 
laUve  tmst."       / 


Hm  Increase  In  oar  population,  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  our  eoooomy  and  the  pro> 
Ufcratton  of  government  functions  have 
made  It  far  more  burdensome  than  Madison 
ever  dreamed  for  the  Congressman  to  define 
and  defend  "the  Intareste  and  circumstances 
of  his  oonstltuente" — to  serve  as  a  mediator 
between  them  and  their  Oovemment.  Tills 
function  Is  consistently  undervalued  by 
critics  of  Congress,  particularly  those  who 
are  Washington-based,  who  fall  to  compre- 
hend the  gulf  between  the  constituencies 
and  the  capltaL 

With  the  AdminlstraUve  Counsel,  the 
Member  could  still  remain  in  complete 
control  of  constituent  relaticoiships. 
But  he  would  be  able  to  delegate  a  large 
part  of  the  backbreaklng  bulk  of  ad- 
ministering their  relaUonshlps  with  ttie 
bureaucracy.  The  Member  would  retain 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  case — 
receiving  the  complaint,  and  telling  the 
constituent  the  result.  He  would  be 
relieved  of  much  of  the  middle— deter- 
mining the  facts  upon  which  the  claim 
of  injustice  is  based. 

Of  course,  the  mere  setting  up  of  an 
Administrative  Counsel  would  not  cure 
the  heavy  administrative  workload  of  the 
average  Member.  Other  reforms — home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
joint  scheduling  of  committee  hearings, 
better  scheduling  of  floor  action — are 
also  needed. 

Second.  To  assist  the  private  citizen  in 
his  relations  with  his  government.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  so  much  of  the  Mem- 
bers' time  now  needs  to  be  devoted  to 
constituent-executive  branch  relation- 
ships is  that  the  private  citizen  is  fre- 
quently lost  in  his  dealings  with  big  gov- 
ernment. An  Administrative  Counsel 
would  centralize  and  professionalize  the 
handling  of  most  of  the  casework  now 
done  In  535  congressional  offices.  Doz- 
ens of  different  specialties  frequently  re- 
cur in  constituent-executive  branch  rela- 
tionships. No  one  congressional  office 
can  afford  to  maintain  a  true  expert  in 
each  one  of  them.  Much  time  is  wasted 
by  individual  staff  members  who  lack 
expertness  in  a  particular  subject,  and 
thus  cannot  talk  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  executive  branch.  Centralizing  the 
operation  in  the  Office  of  the  Administra- 
tive Counsel  would  permit  specialization. 
Just  as  has  been  done  by  the  Comptroller 
General  In  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Third.  To  economize  on  the  cost  of 
maintaining  congressional  offices.  The 
number  and  salaries  of  Mraibers'  staffs 
have  gone  up  steadily  in  recent  years. 
Today,  a  Representative  can  have  as 
many  as  10  staff  members  in  his  Wash- 
ington office,  a  Senator  as  many  as  30. 
Senatorial  office  space  has  recently  been 
increased,  and  on  the  House  side  Mem- 
bers will  soon  have  three,  rather  than 
two.  offices.  All  of  this  presents  endless 
new  costs  to  the  taxpayer.  Setting  iv 
the  Office  of  the  Administrative  Counsel 
could  permit  the  leveling  off  of  staff  in- 
crements, and  achieve  efficiently  on  a 
centralized  basis  what  is  now  often  done 
inefficiently  on  a  decentralized  basis. 

Fourth.  To  recommend  measures  to 
eliminate  the  root  causes  of  constituents' 
difficulties  with  the  Federal  administra- 
tion. A  single  defective  law  or  admin- 
istrative procedure  may  be  the  cause  of 
hundreds  of  difficulties  between  citizens 
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and  the  Federal  bureaucracy.    But  with 
the  complaints  being  funneled  into  535 
separate  congressional  offices,  it  may  not 
be  recognized  that  a  vast  amount  of  case- 
work has  a  sin^e  source.    The  Admin- 
istrative Counsel,  on  the  other  hand 
would  gain  an  unique  insight  into  the 
cause  of  citizens  complaints  and  could 
easily  spot  the  sources  of  recurring  prob^ 
lems.    In  his  reports  to  Congress,  he 
could  recommend  steps  to  eliminate  part 
of  the  growing  volume  of  casework  at  Its 
sources. 
The  text  of  H.R.  7593  follows: 
Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be   cited   as   the   "Administrative 
Counsel  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  created  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  private  citizens  in  dealing 
with  the  Government,  that  there  Is  a  clear 
need  for  the  Congress  to  be  Informed  of  the 
nattire  of  such  difficulties,  particularly  those 
of  a  recurrent  nature,  in  order  that  remedial 
legislative  action  may  be  token,  and  that 
under  existing  procedures,  such  information 
is  only  sporadlcaUy  available  and  frequently 
is  Inadequately  developed  or  falls  entirely  to 
reach  the  approprUte  legUlatlve  committees 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  neces- 
sary  and   proper   efforte   of   Ite   Individual 
Members  to  deal  with  these  problems  have 
increasingly   become   so   burdensome  as   to 
constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  other  leglsUtlve  duties 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  officer  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representotlves  who 
shall  be  known  as  the  Administrative  Coim- 
sel  of  the  Congress  and  shaU  perform  such 
duties  as  are  prescribed  by  this  Act.  He  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representotlves  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  without  reference 
to  poUtlcal  affiliations  and  solely  on  the 
basis  of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
Of  his  office,  for  a  term  which  shall  expire 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  Congress 
succeeding  the  Congress  during  which  he  was 
appointed,  except  that  he  may  continue  to 
act  during  such  succeeding  Congress  untU 
he  has  been  reappointed  or  his  successor  has 
been  appointed.  He  shaU  receive  a  salary 
at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  avaUability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Administrative  Counsel  mav 
appoint  such  assistents.  clerks,  and  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  his  office.  ^^ 

nf  iTf^  *■  5 P°°  **^*  request  of  any  Member 
M  either  House  of  Congress,  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlve  Counsel  shall  review  the  case  of  any 
person  who  alleges  that  he  believes  that  he 
has  been  subjected  to  any  improper  penalty, 
or  that  he  has  been  denied  any  right  or  bene- 
fL^^.^^t^^''  ^  entitled,  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  Stotes,  or  that  the  determination 
or  award  of  any  such  right  or  benefit  has 
IS  ^  ***^'  «■  wlU  be  unreasonably  de- 
layed,  as  a  result  of  any  action  or  failure  to 

^l  ^ ,  *  !  S"*  °'  *°y  °"<="  °*"  employee  of 
the  United  Stotes  other  than  those  exempted 
under  section  6  of  this  Act.  The  Admln^ 
JrtraUye  Counsel  may.  In  his  discretion,  con- 

«fhm^  i^J^^.  '^  "*"  """^  ^  "»«  material 
submitted  to  him  with  the  request  for  review 
or  may  make  such  further  investigation  as' 
nilf?*^  ?^™  appropriate.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  review,  he  shall  report  his  con- 
M-1^  *°**  recommendations,  if  any,  to  the 
Member  or  committee  by  whom  the  claim 
was  referred. 

vS^  o*^  °*''*"  **'**  employees  of  the 
•i^iT**®*****'  **"P'  "»°«»  exempted  pur- 
•uant  to  section  6.  shall  furnish  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel  such  Information  re- 
garding their  activities  within  the  scope  of 
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their  official  duties  or  employment  as  he  may 
require  of  them,  and  the  Administrative 
Counsel,  or  any  of  his  asslstante,  when  duly 
authorized  by  him,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
secxuing  such  information,  have  access  to 
and  the  right  to  examine  any  books,  records, 
files,  or  other  documents,  and  the  right  to 
consult  directly  any  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  without  securing  the  per- 
mission of  their  superiors. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  shaU  apply  to  aU  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  Stotes  ex- 
cept the  following: 

(1)  The  President: 

(2)  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representotlves,  or 
any  committee  or  Joint  committee  thereof; 

(3)  Judges,  clerks,  commissioners,  referees 
in  bankruptey,  and  other  officers  (other  than 
attorneys  as  such)  and  employees  of  any 
coiu^  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
whether  such  court  is  legislative  or  con- 
stitutional; 

(4)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  other  local  governmental 
imit  not  under  the  supervision  or  control  of 
some  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(5)  Any  other  c^cer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  whose  activities  are  of  such  a 
nature  that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Counsel,  the  application  of  this  Act 
thereto  would  be  contrary  to  the  pubUc 
interest. 

..  i?^  ^^'  *^*  purpoees  of  this  Act.  the  term 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  Stotes" 
Includes  officers  and  employees  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  InstnmientoUty  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrative  Counsel 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress. 
Such  report  shall  siunmarlze  his  activities 
shall  include  reviews  of  those  Individual 
cases  which.  In  his  Judgment,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  shall  set  forth  such  recommendations' 
for  legislation  or  further  investigation  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Administrative  Counsel  may  in 
his  discretion,  make  an  interim  report  on  any 
occasion  when  he  deems  such  action  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

(c)  Any  report  of  the  Administrative 
Counsel  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 


CANAL  ZONE  TERRITORY:  PANA- 
MANIAN CORRIDORS  THROUGH 
UJ3.  JURISDICTION 

Mr  UBONATL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  as  aU  stu- 
dents of  geopoUtics  have  long  recognized 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  being  a  cross- 
r^ds  of  the  world,  is  a  sensiUve  spot. 
Though  significant  developments  about 
the  Panama  Canal  are  seldom  reported 
adequately  in  the  mass  media  of  our 
country,  there  is  seldom  a  ripple  affect- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  that  I  do  not 
quickly  learn  about  it  from  one  source 
or  another. 

For  example,  one  of  my  constituents 
sent  me  a  very  brief  but  significant  news 
story  ffled  on  April  26.  1963.  at  Panama 
advising  about  a  Panamanian  ultima- 
tum to  the  United  states  concerning 
current  diplomatic  discusssions  between 
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Panama  and  the  United  States.  My  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  canal  ques- 
tion had  made  me  suspicious  and,  on 
May  2, 1  sent  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
requesting  an  explanation  of  its  mean- 
ing. 

The  result  was  an  informative  ex- 
change of  letters,  including  the  text  of 
an  eight-point  list  of  demands  by  Pana- 
ma, one  of  them  being  for  corridors 
under  full  Panamanian  jurisdiction 
across  both  ends  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  corridor  across  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal  would  include  the  new  $20  million 
bridge  at  Balboa  and  the  two  highways 
leading  to  it,  both  wholly  in  the  Canal 
Zone;  the  location  of  that  at  the  Atlantic 
end  has  not  been  determined. 

In  the  last  letter  dated  June  14  the 
Department  of  State  stated  that  it  and 
various  defense  agencies  have  been 
examining  the  proposal  with  a  view  to 
safeguarding  all  U.S.  interests  and  In 
due  course,  will  have  a  comprehensive 
report.  It  further  asserted  that  the 
Department  of  State  had  made  clear  to 
Panama  that  corridors  would  require  a 
treaty  revision  and  congressional 
authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  what  this 
comprehensive  report  may  say.  I  must 
stress  the  point  that  the  cession  of  any 
corridors  across  the  Panama  Canal  In 
this  vital  defense  area  is  unthinkable. 
In  the  light  of  recent  experience,  the 
best  way.  in  fact,  the  only  way  to  prevent 
such  cession  is  to  decline  to  discuss  it. 
because  not  only  would  such  surrender  be 
In  contravenUon  of  the  1903  treaty,  but 
also  it  would  Impair  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain,  operate  and 
protect  the  canal.    Certainly,  the  pres- 
ent  time  of  peril,  with  Soviet  might 
ensconced  on  the  northern  flank  of  the 
Atlantic  approaches  to  the  canal.  Is  no 
occasion  to  add  to  the  danger  through 
ill-advised  measures  that  can  have  no 
purpose  on  our  part  except  to  placate 
radical  demands  and  political  opportun- 
ism on  the  part  of  Panamanian  leaders 
These  perils  were  treated  at  length  In 
my  addresses  to  the  House  on  April  9 
and  June  27,  emphasizing  that  the  Con- 
gress must  save  the  Panama  CanaL 

In  these  connecUons.  I  cite  the  effec- 
tive statement  made  by  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes  In  1923  in  response  to  shnl- 
lar  but  far  less  serious  demands  by 
Panama  for  increased  sovereignty  and 
increased  sovereignty  attributes  over  the 
Canal  Zone: 

Om-  coimtry  would  never  recede  from  the 
position  which  It  had  taken  •  •  •  in  1904 
ThU  Government  could  not,  and  would  not 
enter  Into  any  discussion  affecting  Ite  fuU 
right  to  deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  and  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  any  sovereign  righto 
or  authority  on  the  part  of  Panama  ("For- 
eign Relations."  1923,  vol.  in.  p.  «84) .  It  was 
an  absolute  futiUty  for  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment to  expect  any  American  administra- 
tion, any  President,  or  any  Secretary  of  Stote, 
ever  to  surrender  any  part  of  these  rights 
which  the  United  States  had  acquUed  under 
the  treaty  of  1903. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be 
advised  in  the  premises  and  the  people 
of  our  country  may  know  what  has  been 
transphing  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  I  quote  the  entire  exchange  as 
part   of  my  remarics  and  again  urge 
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prompt  astlon 


Resohrttot 


I    I 

Bon.  Dbam 
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rrom   til* 
Wilkes 
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Thankini 
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suae, 
DJO. 

SacBSTABT:  Tou   will  find  en- 
of  *  recent  newepaper  article 
riBM*  Leeder-Krening   News   of 
Pa. 

this  mean?    What  new  treaty? 
jwx,  I  am. 
youn, 

DamBL  J.  FLOOD, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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ipril  ae. — ^Panama  has  given  the 

until  mid- July  to  settle  dlffer- 

the  two  countries  or  open  ne- 

'ot  a  new  canal  treaty. 
Porelgn  lOnlster  Galileo  Soils 
cooference  yesterday,  Panama 
Joint  commission  set  up  nearly 
to   work    out   agreements    on 
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had  Just  returned  from  Wash- 
salll  XJJB.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
him  the  United  State*  will  try^ 
to  solT*  pending  matter*  dtirlng  Jtue.  Pan- 
a  number  of  right*  In  the  UJS. 
eontrolled  banal  Zone  and  seeks  economic 
dertiopmei  t  aid  apart  from  what  It  is  get- 
ting under  ^he  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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or  revleed  treaty  with  Panama.  The  nature 
of  our  talk*  with  Panama  remain  the  *am* 
as  I  deacrlbed  to  you  In  my  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 8.  1903. 

I  hop*  thla  information  will  be  tiseful  to 
you.    If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PasDsaicx  O.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
I  (For  the  Secretary  of  State). 
(Enclosures:  (1)  State  Department  memo- 
randum on  United  States-Panamanian  rela- 
tions; (2)  Panamanian  list  of  points  under 
dlsciuslon  by  United  States-Panamanian 
representatives. ) 


Jtdy  16 


I  arre, 
new  paper 


DsrsanfXMT  or  Statc, 
W««H<n^on.  Jfay  20.  19€3. 
J.  RiOoo, 
Jifepresentatfoes. 

IMAM  n«oo:  Thank  you  for 

at  May  3,  1968  addressed  to  Sec- 

and  referred  to  me  for  riaply  with 

endoeed  a  copy  of  a  newspcqwr 

the  Times  Leader-Evening  News, 

.Pa. 

cUi^lng  you  enclosed  oon- 

confoence  given  in  Panama  on 

Panamanian  Foreign  Minister 

upon  his  return  frtnn  a  visit  to 

D.C.     Minister  Soils  conferred 

on  April  23,  1963,  with  Secre- 

Busk  concerning  a  nxunber  of 

subjects  with   req;>ect   to   the 

Lnd  United  States-Panamanian 

In  particular.  Minister  Soli*  com- 

the  high-level  talks  being  carried 

between  United  States  and 

representatives.    These  discus- 

leen  going  on  for  about  l^ear  and 

sf  bject  of  an  earlier  letter  which  I 

on  November  8.  1963.    During 

'  lalt  to  Waahington.  Minister  Soils 

there  seoned  to  be  limitations  on 

of  outstanding  problems  which 

between  our  two  countries; 

reason,  it  might  be  best  to  sus- 

talks  sometime  during  this  sum- 

lese  circumstances  Secretary  Rusk 

so  with  the  understanding  that 

t^ould  be  made  to  resolve  some  of 

questions  now  pending.    It 

agreed  that  a  number  of  issues 

to  remain  without  an  immediate 


sttUed 


inllcate 


clipping  jrou  enclosed  is  written 

that  Panama  had  given  the 

until  mid-July  to  settle  differ- 

negotlatlons  for  a  new  canal 

was  not  the  substance  nor  does 

he  moderate  tone  of  the  message 

by  Minister  Soils  on  behalf  of 

TbiMii  concerning  the  talks  which 

conducted  in  Panama  within 

of  present  treaties.    We  are  not 

a  new  treaty  with  Panama  nor  Is 

oi  State  negotiating  a  new 
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MuioaANOTJif :    UNmo    States-Panamanian 
Rklations  Conceknin^  the  Canal  Zone 

The  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister  Galileo 
Soils,  met  at  his  request  with  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  on  April  23,  1963,  in  order  to 
communicate  the  views  of  President  Chiari 
of  Panama  and  his  government  concerning 
various  aspects  of  United  States-Panamanian 
relations.  The  subjects  of  discussion  per- 
tained to  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  possibility 
of  a  future  sea  level  canal  in  Panama.  This 
conversation  was  in  effect  an  extension  of 
the  dialogue  which  has  been  carried  on  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panamanian 
representatives  designated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Chlarl  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  visit  of  President  Chiari  to  Wash- 
ington in  June  1962. 

Foreign  Minister  Soils  upon  his  return  to 
Panama  gave  a  press  interview  on  April 
25,  1963,  regarding  his  conversation  with 
Secretary  Rusk.  The  press  coverage  of  this 
interview  has  been  in  some  respects  at  vari- 
ance with  the  actual  conversations  held.  The 
United  States  was  surprised  that  Foreign 
Minister  Soils  revealed  in  part  to  the  press 
the  contents  of  a  memorandum  which  he 
left  with  Secretary  Rusk  which  memorandum 
had  been  designated  confidential  by  the 
Panamanians.  We  have  Informed  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  that  the  United  States 
would  expect  reasonable  advance  notice  and 
coordination  of  publicity  on  a  matter  so  im- 
portant to  both  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  Moreover,  we  pointed  out  to 
Panama  the  erroneous  Impression  given  by 
press  stories  Indicating  that  the  United  States 
agreed  with  press  statements  attributed  to 
Minister  Bolls  which,  of  course,  the  United 
States  did  not  agree  to. 

Foreign  Minister  Soils  stated  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  President  Chlarl  to  conclude  by 
June  or  July  as  many  as  possible  of  the  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  Joint  United  States- 
Panamanian  Commission  which  now  meets 
periodically  In  Panama.  President  Chlarl  de- 
sires to  do  this  because  ( 1 )  the  election  cam- 
paign In  Panama  would  make  It  impossible  to 
continue  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the  Pan- 
amanian delegation  to  the  Commission  and 
(2)  because  the  United  States  had  demon- 
strated that  it  does  not  desire  to  enter  into 
any  basic  renegotiation  of  the  present  treaty 
relationship. 

Secretary  Rusk  stated  that  be  understood 
the  problems  raised  In  Panama  by  Its  forth- 
coming elections  and  that  the  United  States 
would  attempt  to  conclude  where  possible 
the  matters  pending  before  the  Commis- 
sion in  order  that  it  might  adjourn  as  sug- 
gested by  President  Chlarl. 

Foreign  Minister  Soils  left  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  a  memorandum  dated 
April  24,  1963,  which  had  attached  a  list  of 
eight  points  which  the  Panamanian  repre- 
sentatives had  thus  far  presented  to  the 
Commlsslbn,  some  of  which  they  hoped 
would  be  resolved  by  June  or  July  1963. 
There  is  attached  an  official  translation  of 
this  list.  The  list  Included  statements  un- 
der each  point  which  reflect  the  Panamanian 
view  of  the  status  of  each  of  these  proposals. 
However,  the  United  States  views  differ  in 
many  respects  from  the  comments  of  Pan- 


ama concerning  th*  eii^t  points.  This  list 
1*  submitted  for  th*  information  of  the  Con- 
gre**. 

The  Government  of  Panama  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  number  of  pending  issues 
before  the  Commission  necessitate  consulta- 
tions with  the  Oongres*  and  in  some 
Instances  legislative  action.  These  consulta- 
tions have  been  carried  on  periodically  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  at  the  present  time 
Ambassador  Farland  is  in  Washington  in 
order  to  carry  on  additional  consiiltatlons 
with  the  Congress  and  other  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

(Attachment:  Copy  of  eight-point  list.) 


List  or  Points  Psoposkd  roa  Dbbcxtssion  bt 
THE  Panamanian  Refbesbntatives  on  the 
Joint  Commission  Cbbated  bt  PsEsmENTs 
Kennedy  and  Chiabi  xn  June  1963  (sic] 
11962) 

1.  Flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag  In  the 
Canal  Zone:  With  regard  to  this  point,  it  has 
been  agreed  to  have  the  Panamanian  flag 
flown  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  civil  author- 
ities in  all  appropriate  places.  The  question 
regarding  the  flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag 
on  military  posts  and  vessels  passing  through 
the  canal  Is  pending. 

2.  Panamanian  postage  stamps  in  the 
Canal  Zone:  With  regard  to  this  point,  the 
Panamanian  representatives  have  requested 
the  reinstatement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft  agreement,  which  was  in  effect  from 
1904  until  1924.  The  American  representa- 
tives have  proposed  conditions  which  are 
more  burdensome  to  Panama  than  the  Taft 
agreement;  and  the  Panamanian  represents-, 
tives  have  propoeed  conditions  which  are 
to  Justify  to  public  opinion,  now  in  1963,  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  giving  Panama 
less  advantages  than  the  Taft  agreement. 

3.  Recognition  by  the  Canal  Zone  of  exe- 
quaturs Issued  by  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama :  Satisfactory  agreement  was  reached  on 
this  matter. 

4.  Corridors  under  full  Panamanian  Juris- 
diction through  the  Canal  Zone :  Panama  has 
requested  a  corridor  In  the  Pacific  sector  and 
another  In  the  Atlantic  sector  that  would 
allow  residents  under  Panamanian  Juris- 
diction to  cross  the  Canal  Zone  without 
leaving  the  Jurisdiction  of  Panama.  In  re- 
gard to  the  corridor  on  the  Pacific  side,  the 
corridor  that  would  take  in  the  Avenida  4  de 
Julio,  the  Bridge  of  the  Americas,  and  the 
Thatcher  Highway  is  awaiting  the  approval 
of  the  American  representatives.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  corridor  on  the  Atlantic  side  has 
not  yet  been  discussed. 

6.  Treatment  of  Panamanian  workers  in 
the  Canal  Zone:  Some  progress  has  been 
made  on  this  point,  consisting  in  a  raise  in 
the  minimum  wage,  greater  possibilities  for 
Panamanian  workers  to  be  able  to  hold  jobs 
to  which  they  were  not  previously  admitted, 
a  reduction  in  the  so-called  security  Jobs, 
and  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Labor  Commis- 
sion to  advise  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Government  of  Panama  con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  to 
which  Panamanian  workers  are  parties. 

But  not  all  the  labor  questions  brought  up 
by  Panama  have  been  settled,  and  the  meas- 
ures that  have  been  announced  or  put  into 
practice  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  behalf  of 
Panamanian  workers  have  been  xmdertaken 
by  the  Government  of  the  Canal  Zone  as 
voluntary,  unilateral  acts  and  not  by  rea- 
son of  agreements  approved  by  the  Joint 
Commission. 

6.  Opening  of  the  Canal  Zone  market  to 
all  Panamanian  products  and  services:  The 
only  commercial  stores  in  the  Canal  Zone 
are  the  Panama  Canal  commissaries  and  the 
post  exchanges  of  the  Armed  Force*  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Panama  maintains  that  the 
commissaries  do  not  operate  under  any  pro- 
vision of  the  treaties  in  force,  and  conse- 
quently their  maintenance  stems  exclusively 
from    the   American    executive   authorities. 
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Panama  ba*  also  been  maintaining  that  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  State*  to  hold 
a  monopoly  of  all  commercial  and  Industrial 
activitie*  in  th*  Canal  Zone  runs  coimter 
to  the  bade  American  principle  of  free  en- 
terprise. 

No  Panamanian  national  may  enter  the 
Canal  Zone  to  seU  his  products  directly  to 
the  consumers.  However,  many  persons  who 
live  in  the  Canal  Zone  enter  territory  under 
the  JurlsdlcUon  at  Panama  in  order  to  buv 
the  things  which  the  Panamanians  may  not 
go  there  to  *eU  to  them  because  they  are  not 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Panamanian  merchants  are  not  permitted 
to  make  home  deUverles  of  products  and 
merchandise  in  the  Canal  Zone  because 
household  services  are  a  monopoly  of  the 
United  States  through  Its  agencies  in  the 
Zone. 

Panama's  highest  aspiration  is  that  aU 
commercial  and  Industrial  activities  in  the 
Canal  Zon*  be  abandoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  that  private 
businesses  paying  the  corresponding  taxes  to 
Panama  be  permitted,  since  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  a  merchant  should  not  pay  taxes 
But,  until  that  maximum  aspiration  canjtw 
attained,  private  individuals  established  In 
Panama  should  be  permitted  to  sell  Pana- 
manian products  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  also 
foreign  article*  on  which  Panamanian  Im- 
pOTt  dutte*  have  been  paid. 

The  Panamanian  representatives  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  the  American  rep- 
resentatives on  these  problems  of  opening 
of  the  Canal  Zone  market  to  Panamanian 
merchant*  but  no  reply  has  yet  been  received 

7.  Withholding  of  Income  tax  from  Pana- 
manian employees  In  the  Canal  Zone:  A  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  has  been  reached  on 
this  point:  but  the  President  of  Panama  con- 
siders that  It  would  not  be  fair  to  withhold 
the  Income  tax  from  those  Panamanian  na- 
tionals untU  the  wage  increases  that  have 
been  offered  to  them  have  gone  into  effect. 

8.  Port  faclUties  in  Panama  and  Col6n- 
The  ports  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  and 
CoWn  on  the  Atlantic  were  dismantled  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Canal  in  order 
to  favor  the  ports  of  Balboa  and  Crlst6bal 
*?l  ^*'^*™*°**°  representatives  consider 
that  Panama  is  entitled  to  the  restoraUon  to 
It  of  thoee  port  facilities  of  which  it  was 
deprived. 

In  CoI6n  an  agreement  in  principle  has 
been  reached  to  the  effect  that  docki  e  and 

L?'*^''^  *"***  *°  **^®  ''■*«  ^'ne  of  Col6n, 
and  that  part  of  the  area  known  as  Reserve 
or  France  Field  also  be  transferred  to  it  In 
on  tr^A^'  question  of  the  port  faculties 
?i.  "  Atlantic  could  be  settled;  but  no 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  details 
for  Implementing  this  solution. 
fJiu}!''"  possibilities  With  regard  to  port 
w   ♦*?  °°  ""«  P^*^'^  ^^e  been  dlscu^ 

f^l  ^  °°*  y^*  '^^  determined  which  i^ 
the  most  suitable. 

th?  fl^*"^  *°  **"  matters  set  forth  above. 
the  Joint  Commission  could  also  come  to 
agreement  on  the  following  points: 

Hlihl«?li!rv**^*  °'  *^*  Boyd-Roosevelt 
Highway,  which  was  constructed  and  Is  main- 
tained by  the  United  States,  and  which  is 
SnTt^™      ^  to  be  too  narrow  for  the  traffic 

(b)  The  reconstrucUon  of  the  hlKhwav 
from  ArrelJ&n  to  Chorrera.  whlcTislT^S 
Dad  condition.  Is  inadequate  for  the  traffic 
on  it  and  is  used  constantly  by  the  troops. 
w«  ?•  *"•*  ****^  equipment  of  the  Amer- 
o^i  ^^   '^JTces.   which   are   constantly 

Sd  thlS?**J°.*"*  between  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Rio  Hato  miUtary  base. 

euS.  '^•.  ;f«2P»"<»  o'  Spanish  as  a  lan- 
t^eTh.^  t^  Panamanian*  may  use  when 
th«li*.  ^  ***  appwtf  before  Canal  Zone  au- 
"iorltles  or  oOksial*. 

cltli!  Z^«  P«*l«n  ot  drinking  water  for  the 
"lies  of  Panama  and  Col6n.  which  is  a  cause 
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of  constant  friction  between  the  Government 
of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

(e)  The  return  to  Panama  of  large  areas 
of  land  located  In  the  Canal  Zone  which  do 
not  serve  the  Panama  Canal  in  any  way  and 
which  would  be  at  help  to  Panama  in  agrl- 
cultxiral  and  livestock  development  programs 
because  they  are  close  to  the  major  consiuner 
markets.  "—icr 

Panamanian  Embasst 
Washwcton.  D.C,  Apra  24, 1963. 


Congbess  or  the  United  States. 

HoTTSE  or  Rbpbesentativzs, 

„ Washington,  D.C.,  May  27, 1963. 

Hon.  Dean  Rttsk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Sbcbetabt;  I  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  letter  of  May  20.  1963.  signed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Frederick  Q 
Dutton  with  his  two  enclosures.  The  Pana- 
manian "List  of  points  imder  discussion  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph : 

"4.  Corridor  under  full  Panamanian  JurU- 
dicUon  through  the  Canal  Zone:  Panama 
ha*  requested  a  corridor  in  the  Pacific  sec- 
tor and  another  in  the  AUantic  sector  that 
would  allow  residents  vmder  Panamanian 
jurisdiction  to  cross  the  Canal  Zone  without 
leaving  the  Jurisdiction  of  Panama.  In  re- 
gard to  the  corridor  on  the  Pacific  side,  the 
corridor  that  would  take  in  the  Avenida  4 
de  Julio,  the  Bridge  of  the  Americas,  and  the 
Tliatchw  Highway,  is  awaiting  the  approval 
Of  the  American  representatives.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  corridor  on  the  Atlantic  side  has 
not  yet  been  discussed." 

In  view  of  the  stand  taken  in  the  Depart- 
ments letter  of  November  8.  1962.  that  ces- 
f.^,.    tt'-*'°^**°'  "would  require  approval 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  in  any  event  would 
requh-e  a  treaty  revision."  i  cannot  conceal 
my  astonishment  upon  reading  the  content 
of  this  paragraph.     Its  statement  that  the 
Panamanian  request  for  a  corridor  across  the 
Pacific  sector  to  include  Fourth  of  July  Ave- 
nue,  the  Thatcher  Ferry   Bridge,    and   the 
Thatcher  Highway  "Is  awaiting  the  approval 
of    the    American    representatives"    implies 
that  the  Panamanian  representatives  on  the 
Joint  Commission  feel  that  they  have  some 
basis  for  expecting  the  approval  in  question. 
Most   certainly,   Mr.   Secretary,    no   such 
agreement  on  the  part  of  mere  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives to  cede  Canal  Zone  territory  and 
U.S.    property    may    conceivably    transcend 
statutory  and  treaty  provisions  under  which 
the  Canal  Zone  was  acquired  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  constructed,  and  must  be  main- 
talned,  operated,  and  protected.     Any  such 
surrender  could  take  place  only  In  accord- 
ance with  specific  statutory  provisions  and 
an  appropriate  convention. 

If  any  executive  agency  were  deemed  to 
have  the  power  lawfully  to  give  away  any 
portion  of  the  Canal  Zone  or  the  Panama 
Canal,  then  the  same  reasoning  would  sup- 
port the  relinquishment  of  all  sovereignty 
over,  and  Interest  in,  the  entire  canal  enter- 
prise. A  corridor  through  a  defense  area  and 
across  the  canal  Itself  would  assuredly  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  an  antagonist  that  has 
publicly  proclaimed  Its  determination  to  de- 
stroy us. 

Since  the  Suez  crisis  of  1966.  European  na- 
tions have  come  to  view  with  Increasing  con- 
cern the  course  of  our  policy  on  the  Carib- 
bean, especially  that  with  respect  to  the 
Panania  Canal.  They  interpret  acts  which 
diminish  or  stirrender  our  sovereignty  a*  di- 
rect evidence  of  weakness  and  retreat  by  the 
United  States  in  the  struggle  for  world  power 
and  as  signals  to  act  In  the  Interest  of  their 
own  security.  Moreover,  unless  ended,  the 
sustained  erosion  of  UB.  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  can  only  result  in  the  final  abandon- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  the  canal  en- 
terprise.  This  would  have  worldwide  reper- 
cussions,    including     violent    revolutionary 
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takeover*  throughout  th*  America*  that 
would  make  the  events  in  Cuba  appear  al- 
most insignificant. 

Because  cession  to  Panama  of  a  corridor 
across  either  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  sector* 
raises  important  constitutional  question* 
the  Congress  wlU  wish  to  know  aU  th*  fact* 
concerning  the  implied  ^inoval  by  the  UjBl 
r^resentatlves  of  the  Indicated  ceasioos 

I  request  that  I  be  fully  advised  in  th* 
premises  and  look  forward  to  your  reply 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Depabtkemt  or  State. 
Washington.  D.C,  June  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Fuxm, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Conchesbman  Flood:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  27,  1963,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  acknowledging  my  letter 
to  you  of  May  20.  1963,  concerning  the  recent 
visit  to  Washington  by  Panamanian  VVoreign 
Minister  Soils.  ' 

You  commented  further  on  th*  Panama- 
nlan  asplraUons  to  obtain  a  corridor  under 
Panamanian  jurisdiction  through  the  Canal 
Zone.    As  stated  in  my  letter  to  you  of  No- 
vember 8,  1962  such  a  project  would  have 
to  be  carefully  explored  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  in  any  event  would  require  ap- 
proval by  the  UB.  Congress  and  a  treaty  re- 
vision.   There  U  no  change  in  our  views  on 
this  subject  or  the  means  for  dealing  with  it. 
During  the  past  few  months  the  Depart- 
ment    at     Defense.     Caribbean     Command 
(Canal  Zone).  Department  of  the  Army  and 
Department  of  Steta  have  been  examining 
the  Panamanian  corridor  proposal  with  a 
view  to  safeguarding  all  US.  Interests,  espe- 
claUy  those  involving  national  security     In 
due  course  we  expect  to  have  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  the  corridor  proposal  and  will 
take  up  this  subject  with  the  Congress     Ttie 
Department  of  State  has  repeatedly  made 
clear  to  the  Government  of  Panama  that 
such  a  corridor  constitutes  a  treaty  revision 
and  would  require  congressional  authoria- 
tlon. 

Your  continued  interest  In  United  States- 
Panamanian  relations  and  operation  of  th* 
Panama  Caiud  is  greatly  appreciated.  If  I 
may  be  of  additional  assistance  in  this  mat- 
ter, please  do  not  hesUate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Freoebick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objecUon. 
Mr.  RANDALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Coimecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]. 
for  setting  aside  this  time  to  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
to  compliment  him  for  the  fine  Job  he 
has  done  this  year  and  in  other  yeara 
in  bringing  the  subject  of  capttre  na- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

Those  of  us  who  came  to  the  Congress 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
had  the  privilege  to  participate  to  the 
passage  of  a  Joint  resolution  which  was 
signed  tato  law  on  July  17,  1959,  exactly 
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8  ymxB  I  to  tomorrow.    It  is  eited  as 
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Poblie  Lft  r  86-80  and  the  purpose  of  the 
resohitkm   was  to  designate 
of    uly  of  each  year  i 
Mattons^  'eek. 

PubUe  jftw  86-80  further  authorized 
and  reqiM  sted  that  the  President  issue  a 
proolama  ion  each  jear  until  such  time 
f  reedo  n  and  independence  shall  be 
achieved  or  all  the  captlTC  nations  of 
the  work .  President  Kennedy  did  on 
Ju^  5.  1  63.  as  one  of  the  first  things 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
from  Euxipe,  proclaim  the  third  week 
in  July  at  Captive  Nations  Week.  Per- 
haps this  year  even  more  than  in  other 
President  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  prwlamation  had  learned  after 
his  trip  fl  >road  of  the  deep  convictions 
ci.  those  n  the  free  world  outside  the 
Iron  Curt  dn  that  peoples  in  all  parts  of 
the  free  irorld  were  interested  in  and 
willing  to  uphold  the  "just  aspirations  of 
all  people  for  independence  and  hiunan 
liberty."  The  President's  proclamation 
was  qulcoy  followed  by  similar  proda- 
mirtlons  it  the  Governors  of  many  of 
our  Stata  and  the  mayors  of  all  of  our 
great  citl<  s.  All  of  our  columnists  have 
written  in  approval  of  the  observance  of 
Cvtlve  N  ttlons  Week. 

PubUe  I  aw  86-80,  provides  for  the  an- 
nual obenrvance  of  Captive  Nations 
WeelL  It  I  real  underlying  purpose  Is  to 
perpetuAt )  this  observance  each  year  in 
order  th* ;  we  may  continually  call  at- 
tention t<  the  plight  of  these  enslaved 
pecvle.  '.  his  observance  serves  as  a  reg- 
ular remii  der  of  the  tragedy  of  the  peo- 
ple enslav  sd  by  the  Communists.  There 
are  milUoos  of  them  held  as  slaves  by 
the  C(Hnm  luiist  regimes  in  CzechslovalEla, 
Estonia,  I  atvla,  Lithuania.  Poland,  Ru- 
miuii*.  ][ungary,  Bulgaria,  Albania, 
North  Vie  nam.  North  Korea,  Tibet.  East 
Germany,  and  this  year,  we  must  add 
Cub*.  Tills  observance  focuses  atten- 
tion that  dthough  the  Allies  won  World 
War  n,  th  *  defeated  enemy  countries  are 
recognizee  as  free  and  sovereign  while 
many  of  tftese  nations  that  fought  on  the 
(victorious  allies  are  today  sub- 
utellites  of  Soviet  Russia. 
>ns  with  a  population  in  excess 
ion  people  have  been  under 
the  domldation  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
18  years.  During  all  of  these  years, 
they  have  been  under  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist impression  and  suffering  from 
Communis  t  totalitarian  tryanny. 

Tint  So  let  Union  does  not  like  our 
practice  <f  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week.  M  r.  Khrushchev  denounced  it  in 
July  1959  and  it  is  denounced  annually 
because  it  neans  they  are  being  reminded 
that  there  are  millions  of  victims  of  So- 
viet aggrei  sion,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sim- 
ple observ  uice  of  this  week  may  not  be 
enough  t<  help  these  captive  peoples. 
As  has  bet  n  suggested  by  other  speakers, 
this  obaer  qance  will  give  cause  to  us  in 
the  Congr  iss  to  form  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Ca  )tive  Nations  and  to  give  the 
Congress  an  occasion  to  exercise  Its 
leadership  in  this  vital  field.  We  must 
offer  warn  thing  in  the  way  of  hope  to 
those  beh  cid  the  Iron  Curtain  who  look 
to  the  Uni  ed  States  for  the  preservation 
of  freedoE  l  A  special  committee  could 
determine  the  best  means  by  which  the 
United  8ti  tes  could  assist  the  captive  na- 


tions by  peaceful  means  to  regain  their 
national  and  individual  freedoms, 
the  third  Love  of  freedom  in  the  captive  xuttions 
M  Capttvcfhas  not  died.  TO  the  contrary,  it  is 
growing  Just  as  the  love,  liberty,  and  free- 
dom will  grow  evenrwhere  even  among 
those  of  us  who  still  enjoy  it. 

Let  us  resolve  to  strengthen  our  de- 
termination to  keep  alive  the  knowledge 
of  the  injustice  to  these  subjugated  na- 
tions and  what  appears  to  be  hope- 
less today  may  become  a  reality  tomor- 
row because  the  free  nations  must  keep 
this  hope  alive.  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity these  enslaved  people  will  rise  up 
to  fight  the  captors  and  once  again  be- 
come members  of  the  free  world  com- 
munity. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Pippza  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Sikxs)  ,  for  Tuesday,  July 
16,  1963,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPE9CIAL  ORDE31S  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative programs  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patmak,  for  1  hour,  Thureday.  July 
18.  1963.  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lairo  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sibal)  . 
for  15  minutes,  on  Monday,  July  22, 1963. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ldonati)  .  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday. 
July  18. 1963. 

Mr.  EvwARos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LaoNATZ) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
July  18.  1963. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conqhxssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoBEBTs  of  Alabama  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sibal)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  WIDNALL. 

Mr.  Dagub. 
Afr.  Fmo. 

Mr.  LmDSAT. 

Mr.  Satlor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lxbonati)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Hanma. 

Mr.  MOMAGAN. 


SENATE  BIT  J I  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  793.  An  act  to  promote  the  coneerva- 
tlon  of  the  Nation's  wUdlife  resources  on  the 
Pacific  flyway  In  the  Tule  Lake,  Lower 
Klamath.  Upper  Klamath,  and  Clear  Lake 
WUdllfe  Befuges  In  Oregon  and  California 
and  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the 
Klamath  reclamation  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


-BJUA     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  15, 1963.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  2461.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Hender- 
son, Nev.,  at  fair  market  value,  certain  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada; 

H.R.  4946.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1969,  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  transportation  ex- 
penses for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

H.J.  Res.  406.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Biireau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 


ADJOURNMENT 

• 

Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adJoiuTied  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  the 
42d  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1962,  pursuant 
to  section  16  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  <H.  Doc.  No.  140):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  wdered  to 
be  printed. 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed Joint  resolution  entitled  "A  Joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  an  appropriation  for  the 
work  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week,"  approved  J\Uy  11.  1949  (63  Stat.  409). 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•3(X),0<X)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$400,000":  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  LatXH". 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  federal 
Communications  Committee,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  of  May 
31,  1963,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  654.  82d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
contracts  and  make  grants  for  research  and 
development  in  furtherance  of  the  piirposes 
of  the  act  of  May  16.  1910  (36  Stat.  369;  30 
n.S.C.  1.  3,  6,  and  7),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented"; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  administration  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1960  tat  the  year 
ending  May  81,  1968.  pursuant  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  I960:  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
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1044.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  ftom  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  6.  1963.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Cashle  River 
N.C..  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act' 
approved  March  2. 1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
omunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  Joint  Resolution  513.  Joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  July  28,  1963.  as  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  Week;  without  amend- 
™^jMRept.  No.  666) .    Referred  to  the  House 

B«r.  BOLUNG:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  440.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  6618.  a  bUl  to  Improve 
strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  air  polluUon- 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  656)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  COLMER:  Commltte  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  441.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R  7196.  a  bill  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  the  Federal  aid  highway  systems; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  567)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  O'NEILL :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Rerolutlon  442.  Resolution  for  consideration 
or  H.R.  7366,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
selection  of  candidates  for  appointment  to 
the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emies; without  amendment  (Rept.  No  658) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 

of  committees   were   delivered   to   the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

H  ?'s7^!?^K-„f°"*°^'***  °"  "»•  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5703.  A  bill  granting  an  extension  of 
patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
^St™*^' ,''"**°"*  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
M4)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House. 


PUBUO  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 

Dills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

So?n^,?®*    A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  prohibit  Use  of  meat 

Umt^*s.  ♦^'■°?"''**  produced  outside   the 
SH^^^^*^  •*"  programs  under  such  act- 
io the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

tif^l^o'^  /  ***"  *°  amend  section  748  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  nermit  the 

KiSie^tll^r*-  ^'^^  i>o^cK*uS 
^11  f*"*  "'*  insurance  for  total  disability 
ar  Stag  after  the  Insured  reaches  the  age  of 
65.  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaln 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
s^ii^J*®*-  ^  **"'  ^  amend  title  n  of  the 

d^ct,o^if  ^  permitted  each  year  without 
cS^.*°/"  '^^^  benents  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl  7684.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  (70  Stot.  202)  to  prome  doS- 
tlona  of  surplus  food  commodities  to  State 
and  local  penal  InstttuUons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  — ""* 

By  Mr.  HAIJ»KRN: 
,?.i?"  '^^-  ^  *>"!  to  amend  section  3102(a) 
of  title  88.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
waiver  of  recovery  of  overpayment  if.  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  such  recov- 
ei7  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  benents  or 
would  be  against  equity  and  good  conscience; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
».3^1^^  ^  ***"  *°  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
,  ...'^"^  respect  to  the  Interconnection  of 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas.  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Ooinmit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
4.W  «■  Z^''*  A  •>"!  to  amend  section  7(b)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California- 
HJl.  7688.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  enforce- 
ment of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tectlon  development,  and  administration  of 
the  national  forests  and  national  grasslands 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committe<^ 
on  Agricultvu-e.  "^^uin^e 

HJl.  7689.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  AcceleraUon  Act  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization  for  appropriations   imdw   that 

^.'««°l'Kf.°™"i'"'T~*®*:  ^  "*e  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
HJl.  7690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immiera- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  waiver 
of  the  2-year  foreign  residence  requirement 
in  the  case  of  certain  exchange  visitors  who 
cannot  return  to  the  country  of  their  origin 
^i*tw,°L«"f  °'  persecution  on  account  of 
political  beliefs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7691.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  annual 
Income  limitations  governing  the  payment 
of  pension  to  certain  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  7592.  A   bill    to   prevent    the   use    of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

t^"^:  "'^^^  ^  **"'  *°  provide  for  an  Admin- 
istrative Counsel  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
HJl.  7694.  A  bill  to  designate  the  McGee 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Angelina 
River,  Tex.,  as  the  Sam  Raybum  Dam  and 
Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  7696.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of 
congress  to  a  further  supplemental  compact 
or  agreement  between  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
concerning  the  Delaware  River  Port  Author- 
ity, formerly  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HJl.  7696.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20  percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  to  reduce 
from  72  to  70  the  age  at  which  deductions 
cease  to  be  made  from  benefits  on  account 
^outside  earnings,  and  to  provide  that  the 
Federal   Government  shall   contribute  one- 
third  of  the  additional  cost  of  such  changes 
(reducing  the  addlUonal  contributions  re- 
quired of  workers  and  employers  according- 
ly) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mm^ 
By  Mr.  LEGGBTT: 
HJl.  7597.  A  blU  to  provide  for  Issuance 
of  a  special  U.S.  postage  stamp  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  crusade  against  cancer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
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By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  7698.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  stati  of 
Alaska  into  the  Union  in  order  to  extend  the 

S?!!«^  ^^  ^^  **  appUcaUons  for  the 
selection  of  certain  lands  by  such  SUte-  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  'Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH- 
H.R.  7699.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Increases 
in  the  uniform  allowance*  of  Government 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

«r^-^-  IS?-  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUuUon  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  sealing  off  of  certain  abandoned  coal 
mines  so  as  to  prevent  the  poUutlon  of 
waterways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
By  Mr.  SENMKR: 

H^.  7601.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the  city 
of  Wlnslow.  Arte.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON:  * 

H.R.7802.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  a  meth- 
od of  reimbursing  owners  <rf  certain  flahlnc 

Hf!^.'l*'*f?  *"  objected  to  harraaonent 
by  ^iato  of  countries  of  South  and  Central 
Amwlca;  to  the  Committee  on  n>relgn  Af- 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
i^^-^J^-  A  bill  to  amend  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  crossing  State  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  violating  the  laws  of  any  State- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 

NafifnJ,^;,^  ^^  ^  establlah  Arches 
Sf.i  7^  ^v*'^^"™*"*  "  ^^«^«  National 
Park,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

v^i'S;!!^  A  bUl  to  establish  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monument  as  Capitol  Reef  National 

8u2S>'  AflJS?  ^°™"*^  °"  Interior  and  In- 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  7606.  A  bill    to   adjust   the   rates   of 
basic   compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government    and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
HJl.  7607.  A   bUl   to   amend    the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  the  er- 
^^  ^    °\  automobUes    certain    vehicles 
Which  may  be  used  both  a.  an  automobile 
^d  uJ^        '  *°  *^*  Committee  on  Ways 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R  7608.  A  biU  to  amend  section  701  of 
toe  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the 
Housing  and  Hbme  Finance  Administrator 
to  make  urban  planning  granta  thereunder 
for  the  provision  of  pUnnlng  assistance  to 
todlan  reservations;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MULTKR: 
HJl.  7609.  A   bill   to   prevent   the    use   of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  7610.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  control  of  dental 
diseases,  and  for  other  purpoees*  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  7611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rlghta 
Act  of  1967.  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  7612.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
that  persons  defamed  during  broadcasta  by 
political  candidates  shaU  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to -answer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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July  16 


•67.  Jotart    resotatloii    piopoelng 

t  to  tiM  C<— UUiUon  at  tiM 

tSB  parmltttag  tbe  light  to  read 

Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonsec- 

In  the  public  sehoola  or  otiMr 

If  parttdpattan  ttMreIn  U  not 

to    the    Oonmlttea    aa    the 


By  Ifr.  BARVXT  of  Indiana: 
.Bai.560.  Joint  teaolutton  proposing 
an  ainsiMlmsiii  to  the  Oonatltutlon  of  the 
United  Mates  pemittli^  nonaeetarlan  pray* 
er  m  puMto  sdiools  or  other  pnbUe  plaoss 
If  par^patlon  therein  Is  not  oompulaory: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLLKFSOlf : 

H.J.Bas.6ai.  Joint  resolution  expreesing 
the  determination  of  the  United  Statee  with 
req>ect  to  the  sit«iation  in  Cuba,  to  restate 
and  Imj^ement  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to 
encourage  adherence  to  the  principles  of  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.Con.  Bee.  107.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  PreeJdent  to  initiate  discussion 
of  the  Baltic  Statse  queetlon  before  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  the  Uberation 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Bitonla  from  8o- 
Tiet  ooeopatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  OBOROB : 

H.  Res.  488.  Reeolution  creating  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatlvee,  and  to  grant  It 
fun  authority  In  oertaln  legislative  matters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rtiles. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

H.  Res:  439.  Reeolution  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend further  action  on  elvn  rights  legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rulee. 


HBO^ONO: 
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Ifr.  WTDLER: 

5M.  Joint   rcedtotlon   sspresslng 

of  the  United  Statea  with 

the  situation  in  Cuba  snd  the 

Hsmlsphere;  to  the  Committee  on 

A  fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AMD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ATRB8: 
HJt.  7816.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
suelo  Oula  Ramoao;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
HJt.7817.  A  bill   for  the  reUef   of  VuU 
Boed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJLTeig.  A  taUl  f or  the  rtflsf  of  Vlasls 
Bltalnlas;  to  the  OommlttseoB  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.OONTB: 
HJL  7610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Joan  Bramwril;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  CORBBTT:      • 
HA.  7620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude F.  Moorhead;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAOKN  of  California: 
HJL  7631.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Julio 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KEB: 
HJt.  7622.  A   biU   for   the   relief   of   Jew 
Hing  On;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJt.  7623.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Branka 
Mardesslch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJt.  7624.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  NaUvl- 
dad  Bncamado;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  7626.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Andrija 
Horwath,  his  wife,  Anka  Horwath.  his  son. 
Adolfo  Horwath.  his  mother,  ZUsabeta  Hor- 
wath. and  his  sister-in-law,  BUsabeta  Hor- 
wath; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJt.  7626.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  My- 
ong  Ok  Han  Negley;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

306.  Tlie  SFSAEBB  preeented  a  petition 
of  noyd  Byler.  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  relatlTS 
to  conflict  that  appears  to  ezlBt  between  the 
law  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  radio  law, 
which  was  raf erred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 
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ZNSION  OP  REBAARKS 


U  )N.  PAI9.  H  DAGUE 
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HOU8B  OF  RBPBBBBRTAUVBS 
Tuesday .  July  16. 1963 
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Mr.  Speaker,  akin  to 

with  faint  praise  is  the  practice 

inlng  by  failure  to  vigorously 

Such  has  been  the  case  with 

rtion's  weak  pronounce- 

1  ehalf  of  the  captive  nations,  as 

U  ooogresslonal  mandate.   The 

of  the  New  Frontier  attitude 

an  the  more  noticeable  when 

with  the  forcATul  and  forth- 

,tions  issued  by  President 

in  1959  and  1961  when  he 

Communist  imperialism  and 

the  Uberation  of  these  en- 


for 

pe  >ples. 


vii  or 


tte 


with  which  this  administra- 
cokmialism  under  certain 
has  been  emphasized  by 
exerted  to  force  Belgium 
Congo,  to  compel  the  Dutch 
Indoneaia.  to  advise  Britain  to 
from  British  Ouiana,  and  more 


recently  to  openly  snub  Salazar  of  Portu- 
gal because  of  his  insistence  in  holding  on 
to  Angola.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it 
comes  to  Communist  coloniaMsm  we  must 
not  utter  a  word  that  might  enrage  the 
Soviets  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  an- 
other nonaggression  treaty  that  will  not 
be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

And  in  our  current  obeession  with  the 
idea  that  we  can  woo  communism  from 
preoccupation  with  its  basic  designs  to 
bury  us  we  forget  how  our  President  got 
his  fingers  burned  in  the  promise  to 
neutralize  Laos — an  agreement  that  was 
broken  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 
No;  we  seem  determined  to  rush  into 
some  new  arrangement  with  an  adver- 
sary who  has  told  us  in  advance  that  he 
will  concede  nothing,  while  we  continue 
to  turn  our  backs  on  enslaved  masses 
who  are  quite  accurately  caUed  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  showing  our  utter  in- 
difference toward  the  plight  of  people 
whose  ooJy  offense  was  that  they  loved 
liberty  and  lived  next  door  to  a  colossus 
that  denies  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  Congress  who  does  not  want  to  get 
along  with  the  Russians  nor  is  there  a 
member  of  either  party  who  would  not 
be  wUling  to  make  almost  any  realistic 
concession  necessary  to  the  achievement 


of  an  honest  nonaggression  pact.  The 
first  test  of  sincerity,  however,  must 
be  the  attitude  toward  these  captive  pop- 
ulations who  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to 
work  out  their  destiny  without  outside 
interference.  And  we  make  a  mockery 
of  our  profession  of  equality  for  all  races, 
at  home  and  abroad,  when  we  fail  to  en- 
dorse the  bid  for  freedom  for  those  who 
once  enjoyed  it  but  who  are  now  pros- 
trate. We  can  only  hope  that  the  citi- 
zens of  these  nations  in  captivity,  as  well 
as  their  compatriots  among  us,  will  real- 
ize that  there  are  still  some  of  us  who 
want  to  help  them. 


Tke  Merit  Systea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  tTUIIUMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 196i 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  will  diortly  be  called 
upon  to  act  on  the  Independent  offices 
appropriation  bill   which   will   contain 
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appropriations  for  the  Civil  Sa*vioe  Com- 
mission. Ihe  ApproprlatloQg  Commit- 
tee. I  imderstand,  has  not  as  yet  reported 
this  bill  to  the  House.  However,  the 
administration  made  a  request  in  its 
budget  for  some  $22,180,000  for  salaries 
and  operational  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  the  necessity 
for  this  appropriation  if  action  is  to  be 
taken  as  proposed  and  promulgated  by 
ExecuUve  Order  10925.  This  order, 
among  other  things,  established  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  and  directed  Federal 
agencies  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  any 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Recently.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  informed 
that  the  Labor  Department  had  sent  Mr. 
Robert  N.  Merchant.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  Personnel  to  Birming- 
ham in  conjunction  with  recruiting  ac- 
tivities. I  was  further  informed  that  Mr. 
Merchant  had  stated  that  he  was  there 
for  the  express  purpose  of  hiring  a  Negro 
for  an  apprenticeship  and  training 
representative  vacancy. 

Subsequently.  I  was  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  this  was  an  ap- 
parent misunderstanding  and  that  he 
does  not  intend  that  civil  service  rules 
and  regulations  be  circumvented.  This 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  all  well  and  good.  How- 
ever, other  situations  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  Executive  Order  10925 
which  I  believe  obviates  the  necessity  for 
the  Commission  if  the  intent  of  the 
Executive  order  is  followed. 

For  example,  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission has  informed  me  that  special 
efiforts  are  now  being  made  to  let  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  know  that  they 
can  compete  for  Federal  positions  for 
which  they  are  qualified  and  that  special 
safeguards  have  been  introduced  by  some 
agencies  to  assure  that  their  selecting  of- 
ficials consider  Negro  candidates  fairly. 
I  have  no  argmnent  with  Uais  as  I  believe 
that  all  should  be  treated  fairly  in  accord 
with   their  qualifications.     However.  I 
have  also  been  informed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  a  recent  edi- 
torial implied  that  civil  service  require- 
ments were  not  observed  in  the  recent 
promotion  to  supervisory  jobs  of  three 
Negroes  in  the  Dallas  post  office,  Dallas, 
Tex.    The  Commission  attempts  to  Jus- 
tify the  promotions  on  the  basis  that 
these  candidates  were  fully  qualified  and 
had  passed  the  supervisory  examination 
over  a  year  ago.    The  Commission  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  fact  that  53  names 
were  numerically  scored  higher  in  the 
eligibility  list  is  not  a  primary  index  of 
qualiflcaUon.    I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
this  is  true,  then  the  Commission  is  not 
performing  the  function  it  was  estab- 
lished to  do  by  the  Congress  and  as  out- 
lined in  the  U.S.  Government  Organiza- 
tional    Manual     1963-64— namely,     to 
provide  for  examinations  to  test  the  fit- 
ness of  applicants  for  posiUons  in  the 
competitive    service,    and    to    establish 
qualifications  standards  as  a  basis  for  re- 
instatement, promotion,  and  transfer  of 
Federal    employees.     In   addiUon.    the 
Commission  is  charged  with  providing, 
in  response  to  requests  from  appointing 
officers  in  the  various  Federal  agencies. 


the  best  qualified  avaUable  personnel  to 
fin  poaitioQs  In  those  agencies. 

Uhder  the  Post  Office  D^Mtrtment's 
merit  program,  the  Commlnion  states, 
other  factors,  which  in  my  opinion  should 
have  been  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion imder  its  authority  are  now  con- 
sidered by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  addition,  it  is  stated  by  the  Com- 
mission that  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  now  applying  fiexlbility  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  in  order  to  rectify  past 
inequities  which,  if  they  previously  ex- 
isted, was  a  result  of  inept  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commis- 
sion, in  discussing  the  positions  in  the 
Dallas  Post  Office,  stotes  that  the  three 
N^roes  selected  to  fill  the  supervisory 
vacancies  had  good  performance  records. 
This  may  be  true,  but  I  repeat,  they 
should  not  have  been  moved  over  those 
Individuals  who  were  higher  on  the  civil 
service  register.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
Commission  apparently  has  not  done  the 
Job  assigned  in  the  past  cannot  be  con- 
doned nor  do  I  believe  that  retroactive 
action  can  accomplish  harmonious  em- 
ployee relations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  that  if  the  Com- 
mission is  to  function  in  accordance  with 
its  authority  then  the  entire  employ- 
ment responsibility  should  be  assumed 
by  it  and  that  the  disruption  of  the  merit 
system  which  will  result  in  the  type  of 
action  being  taken  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment under  the  Executive  Order 
10925  should  be  discontinued  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  equal  opportunity  should 
be  vested  solely  in  the  Commission  at  this 
time. 

To  attempt  to  make  up  for  mistakes  of 
years  gone  by  disregarding  the  merit  sys- 
tem as  previously  established  will  obviate 
the  need  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  we  will  be  expending  Federal  funds 
without  purpose. 


Govemment-Ran  Lotteries  of  Haiti,  India, 
Jaaaica,  aad  Triaidad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  the  govem- 
ment-nm  lotteries  in  four  more  foreign 
countries.  Haiti.  India,  Jamaica,  and 
Trinidad  are  included  among  the  77  for- 
eign nations  which  recognize  the  wisdom 
of  a  lottery. 

Haiti,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  tiny  and 
poverty-ridden  republic  In  the  Carib- 
bean. Revenue  sources  are  few  and  the 
Haitian  Government  Is  thus  well  aware 
of  the  fiscal  merits  of  a  national  lottery. 
In  1962.  the  gross  receipts  came  almost 
to  $3  million.  The  total  annual  net  In- 
come to  the  Government  was  about  $600.- 
000.  The  proceeds  are  intended  for 
social  welfare  and  assistance  work.  The 
Interesting  part  about  the  Haitian  lot- 
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tery  is  that  the  winner  of  the  flrst  prizes 
are  eiqiected  to  c<»itribute  5  percent  to 
charity. 

India  does  not  conduct  a  national  lot- 
tery but  rather  operates  a  "prize  bond" 
scheme.  It  is  patterned  after  the  British 
"premium  bond  lottery"  which  revolves 
around  the  issuance  of  Government 
bonds  where  instead  of  bearing  interest, 
the  buyer  is  offered  a  chance  to  win  a 
prize.  In  1962,  the  gross  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  prize  bonds  came  to  ahnost  $7 
mllUon.  The  benefit  of  the  "prize  bond", 
idea  was  that  Government  bonds  were 
made  more  appealing  through  the  pres- 
entation of  an  opportunity  to  win  large 
cash  prizes.  India  realizes  that  a  recog- 
nition of  the  gambling  urge  can  be  a 
great  help  In  handling  the  Nation's 
finances. 

Jamaica  is  another  Latin  American 
country  which  utilizes  a  government  lot- 
tery not  only  as  a  compromise  with  the 
gambling  problem  but  as  a  revenue- 
raising  device  as  well.  Tlie  total  gross 
annual  receipts  from  running  the  lot- 

ifJZ.  '°'  ^®  y®*''  1**2  came  to  over 
$850,000.  The  total  annual  net  Income 
to  the  Government  was  almost  $180  000 
which  went  to  Jamaican  hospitals. ' 

Trinidad  recognizes  the  success  that 
may  be  had  in  bringing  gambling  under 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  total  gross  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  sweepstakes  tickets  for  1962  was 
about  $1  miUion.  The  total  net  income 
to  the  government  was  almost  $200,000 
Most  of  the  funds  go  into  the  general 
revenue  accounts  with  a  part  going  to 
charities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  here  in  the  United  States  could  bene- 
fit f rwn  the  use  of  lottery  money  an  be- 
half of  similar  goals.  A  national  lottery 
in  this  country  could  raise  over  $10  bll- 
Uon  a  year  in  additional  revenue  which 
could  be  used  to  cut  our  personal  Income 
taxes  and  reduce  our  big  and  ever- 
growing national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  can  we  not  profit 
from  the  example  of  our  foreign  friends? 
Why  can  we  not  show  the  same  kind  of 
wisdom  as  the  State  of  New  Hampshire? 
Why  should  we  continue  to  blind  our- 
selves to  this  tremendous  revenue  which 
can  help  our  taxpayers  from  the  heavy 
tax  load?  Why  aU  of  this  reluctance 
and  stubbornness?  What  are  we  afraid 
of? 


Nnfanef  State  Potentate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  COWKIICI'ICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  note  the  election  of  Harold  C 
Close  as  Imperial  potentate  of  the  Na- 
tional Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Although  he  Is  no  longer  technically 
a  resident  of  my  district,  he  did  reside 
there  for  many  years  and  was  well  and 
favorably  known  as  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen in  our  area. 
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Hfe  sUn  !■  A  TMldcnt  of  ConnecUcnt 
An  hi*  fi  ends  and  aU  dtlsM  oC  the 
State  will  be  proud  of  the  reoognitkm 
whkix  taa  >  eone  to  talm  after  hl>  losig 
yean  ot  lervlee  in  thii  great  national 
Amerkan,  charitable^  and  firatemal  or- 
ganisatioz.  I  am  sure  that  all  these  good 
people  wil  Join  me  In  wishing  Harold 
Cloee  evei  y  success  and  great  achiere- 
ment  dujing  his  tenure  as  Imperial 
potentate 
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Iwkuut  Italts  ami  Baknce  af  Paymeats 

XZTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 


or  THS I  [OD8I  OF  RSPBESBMTATTVK8 


^^, jf.  101916,1983 

Ifr.  HA  mJL  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the 
Senate  an  1  the  House  Individually,  and 
in  Joint  h  sarings,  are  showing  a  proper 
and  weOri  eaerved  concern  over  the  bal- 
anee-of-p  jment  situation  in  the  United 
States,  i  strong  soitlment  has  beoi 
expressed  In  all  the  hearings  rdative  to 
this  subject,  for  an  increase  in  interest 
rates  as  a  a  effective  device  to  stem  the 
outflow  of  cash  from  the  United  States 
to  other  o  wntries  which  might  have,  at 
a  given  m<  tnent.  a  more  lucrative  short- 
term  Intel  est  rate.  The  argument  has 
some  semi  lance  of  plausibility  and  ema- 
nates froB  i  sources  carrying  a  high  de- 
gree of  res  lectability. 

Howeve: .  as  in  most  decisions  made  in 
these  com  >lez  days,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
Importanc »  that  we  analyze  most  crit- 
ically sue]  1  a  suggestion  on  the  basis  of 
whether  i  i  will,  in  fact,  get  for  us  the 
results  prmised,  and.  on  the  basis  of 
whether  i;  caxriee  a  price  tag  we  can 
aflosd  tofsy. 

On  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  is 
Interesting  that  the  Associated  Press,  on 


July  15  of 


(tf  New  To  ic«  from  which  I  quote: 
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day. 
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this  year,  carried  a  story  out 


Urn 


no  ejetematle  rtfatlonatalpe  be- 
rates on  the  av»UablUty  of 
United  States  and  the  now  of 
study  by  the  Federal  Be- 
of  New  York  concluded  Wednes- 


oveiieaa.  a 


regardlBg  the  question  of  whether 

ei^tal  and  gold  flows  tend  to 

Induced  Is  becoming  more  abun- 

confuslng,  the  survey  found. 


n  ore 

It  had  a  Iready  occurred  to  some  of  us 
that  the  so  readily  accepted  relationships 
between  c  4»ital  and  gold  outflow  and 
Interest  ra  es  might  be  subject  to  serious 
doubts.  C  mtributlag  to  this  dubious  at- 
titude was  the  observation  that  a  goodly 
number  o  European  countries,  which 
had  inter  St  rates  substantially  below 
those  now  current  in  the  United  States, 
were  not  ixperienclng  any  problem  in 
balance  of  Miyments. 

Now,  ah  ut  the  price  tag  on  to  readily 
accepting  he  suggestion  of  increase  in 
interest  ra  tes  as  a  solution  to  our  inter- 
national iioney  problems.  Let  us  see 
bow  this  1  oold  in  fact  work.  The  Fed- 
eral Reser  «  Board,  which  has  control  of 
such  matlers,  would  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  Interest  rates  on  short-term 


)  i 


Oovemment  eecurlttes.  Tills  would  in 
turn.  Immedlatdy  be  reflected  in  all  other 
fields  at  credit.  I  quote  from  the  Wan 
Street  Journal  of  June  26.  1963,  to  em- 
phasiae  the  point. 

Short-term  Interest  rates  rose  on  several 
fronts  In  the  money  market.  Several  big  sales 
flnance  flnne  and  oommerdal  paper  dealers 
Increased  rates  by  one-eighth  of  a  percent- 
age point  on  some  aiaturitles  of  paper.  And 
dealers  In  bankers'  acceptances  announced  a 
similar  rise  in  all  maturities.  The  Increase 
followed  a  continuing  upward  trend  In  yields 
on  Treasury  bills,  which  tend  to  set  the  pat- 
tern for  sbort-term  rates. 

What  would  the  contemplated  rise  do 
to  our  domestic  economy?  Already, 
debt  service  load  domestically  is  rather 
high.  At  present  interest  levels,  over  $10 
billion  is  required  Just  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  this  repre- 
sents over  10  percent  of  the  1963  budget. 
For  the  average  consumer  the  story  is 
also  not  bright.  Pajonents  on  In^all- 
ment  paper  and  personal  loans  will 
amount  to  over  $54  billion  in  1963,  which 
is  a  record  high  of  13.6  percent  of  all 
disposab^  income  for  the  year.  These 
figures  are  from  the  May  1963  issue  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  A  previous 
issue  points  out  that  in  1962  individual 
income  from  Interest  was  at  $34  billion. 
and  this  does  not  reflect  the  Interest  In- 
come of  corporate  bodies. 

There  are  two  very  important  aspects 
of  this  Interest  load  picture.  One  is  that 
Interest  income  represents  a  very  signifi- 
cant shift  of  economic  wealth  in  our 
economy.  The  other  Is  that  interest  in- 
come siphons  off  dollar  volume  from 
more  dynamic  economic  activity  where 
dollar  velocity  plays  such  an  Important 
role  in  economic  growth  and  expansion. 
Higher  Interest  will  endanger  the  eco- 
n(»nlc  advance.  Finally,  we  could  legit- 
imately question  the  arbitrary  increase  in 
interest  rates  as  a  tool  for  international 
monetary  control,  when  it  is  so  contrary 
to  the  domestic  economic  facts.  There  Is 
no  shortage  of  lending  funds.  In  fact, 
saving  institutions  have  been  hard 
pressed  to  find  sound  and  remunerative 
investments  for  the  funds  now  in  hand. 
There  is  no  possible  incentive  in  such  a 
situation  for  Inflation.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, with  high  savings,  high  unemploy- 
ment, imused  productive  caiotdty,  and  a 
drive  on  to  reduce  Oovemment  spend- 
ing all  the  factors  to  dictate  an  opposite 
move  in  the  domestic  scene  are  at  work. 

It  is  not  demonstrated  technically,  by 
expert  opinion,  or  ordinarily,  by  com- 
monsense,  that  an  increase  in  Interest 
rates  is  either  wise  or  necessary  as  a 
control  move  for  international  monetary 
balance  for  the  United  States. 

What  are  some  of  the  commonsense 
aspects  of  our  gold  outflow  position?  At 
the  risk  of  over  simplifying  and  stating 
the  obvious,  could  we  point  out  two: 

First  We  started  out  in  the  post  World 
War  K  era  with  the  giant  share  of  the 
gold.  By  dint  of  being  in  the  position 
of  world  banker  during  the  war.  and 
with  a  productive  capacity  which  was 
never  impaired  by  bombers  or  buzz 
bombs,  the  United  States  ended  the  war 
period  with  a  substantial  part  of  the 
world's  gold. 

It  also  is  rather  common  knowledge 
that  the  ou^Hit  of  gold  from  all  the 


available  sources  In  the  world  has  only 
been  a  fraction  of  the  requirements  to 
back  up  a  woridwlde  currency  growth 
which  eould  match  the  prewar  growth 
in  gross  national  production  of  all  the 
nations.  From  1950  to  19«0.  this  growth 
of  production  which  call^  for  expan- 
sion of  both  credit  and  currency,  was 
explosive.  Naturally  the  heavy  demand 
would  be  felt  most  where  the  gold  was. 
that  is.  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  dis- 
respectful I  think  a  little  analogy  to  Las 
Vegas  would  be  helpfuL  The  housemen 
will  tell  you  in  a  casino  the  money  goes 
where  the  action  is.  That  is  you  flnd  a 
craptable  with  a  crowd  pressing  to  get 
in  close  enough  to  place  a  bet,  and  you 
will  flnd  one  or  more  hot  rollers,  persons 
who  are  holding  the  dice  for  a  period  of 
time  and  rolling  lots  of  numbers.  This 
gives  the  evident  possibility  for  bets 
which  pay  off — whether  you  are  playing 
it  close  with  the  six-eight  combinations, 
betting  the  line — the  come— the  fleld— 
or  any  craps.  There  is  action  for  all  and 
possible  return  commensurate  with  the 
odds.  What  we  have  been  witnessing  in 
international  econ<»nics  is  not  unlike 
the  rush  at  the  casino  craptable.  The 
action  has  been  in  West  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France,  and  the  Benelux  countries. 
The  action  there  has  promised  a  wide 
variety  of  opportunity  for  returns  and 
the  money  has  gone  with  the  action. 
It  could  only  go  from  where  it  was  to 
where  it  could  get  this  action.  And,  we 
know  where  it  waa— in  the  vaults  of  Fort 
Knox. 

We  should  realize  from  this  that  our 
best  approach  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  is  to  increase  the  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  United  States.  An 
increase  in  interest  will  not  do  that.  A 
reduction  in  taxes  properly  balanced  be- 
tween forces  for  consumption  and  forces 
for  production  could.  Increase  in  sup- 
port and  encouragement  for  exports 
could. 

We  do  have  some  limitations.  We  will 
have  to  maintain  a  leadership  in  tech- 
nology. We  will  have  to  develojp  a  flexi- 
bility in  international  credit  which  will 
take  up  the  slack  created  by  the  con- 
tinuing lag  in  gold  production.  Most 
burdensome  of  all,  we  have  to  continue 
to  support  and  protect  the  dollar  as  the 
most  popular  mediiun  of  international 
exchange. 


Aaotiier  Worthy  PeopIe-to-PeopIe 
Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  mw  jsasKT 

IN  THS  HOUS8  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peace 
of  the  world  depends  on  many  complex 
factors.  However,  in  our  quest  for  peace, 
it  has  always  been  my  belief  that  greater 
direct  contact  amongst  the  peoples  of 
the  world  helps  accelerate  understand- 
ing and  breaks  down  barriers.  For  ex- 
ample, my  son's  project.  "Little  People 
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to  Little  People,"  has  given  a  way  of  pro- 
moting friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  children  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  countries  by  letter 
writing. 

In  relaUon  to  these  grassroots  efforts 
toward  greater  world  understanding  I 
was  pleased  to  notice  and  I  am  honored 
to  commend  a  family  in  my  district  the 
Armbrusters  of  44  Hamilton  Road.  Glen 
Ridge,  N.J.,  who,  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, will  welcome  to  their  home  a  19- 
year-old  German  girl,  Miss  Petra 
Ruhnau.  of  the  American  Zone  in  Berlin 

A  total  of  12  German  youths  will  be 
hosted  by  families  in  the  Essex  County 
area.  The  young  people  have  already 
arrived  in  this  country  and  have  been  in 
Putney  Vt..  yesterday  and  today  for 
orientation  at  the  headquarters  of  "Ex- 
periment in  International  Living  "  which 
is  sponsoring  the  program.  After  2 
weeks  at  the  campus  of  the  University  of 

JSiSf'iJ^f^  ^.  ^^^'  Washington  and 
arrive  in  their  American  homes  on  the 
5th  of  August 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  shaU  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  these  young  men  and 
women  when  they  come  to  Washington 

^A^^^u,^^^  ""^y  ^"^  ^^  ^osts] 
and  both  their  communities  and  naUons 
will  draw  much  satisfaction  and  beneflt 
from  this  heartwarming  experience  in 
international  understanding. 
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cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

Because  thefa-  thoughts  and  sentiments 
fiT® /T?'"®^^*  *°^  valuable.  I  Include 
me  f  oUowlng  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record: 

T.     „-  Mat  31, 1988. 

House  Resolutions  14  and  15.  bills  To 
Establish  Captive  Nations  C5ommlttee 

Congressman  Danibl  J.  Ftooo 

House  of  Representativea. 

Congress  of  the  United  States 

Washington.  D.C. 

I>KA«     CONORKSSKAN     FLOOD :     We     Wlsh     tO 

eommend  you   for   Introducing   this   above 

flii:,  ,°  1S^  "*^  *^  °^y  «»«ct«i  <rf- 

fldata  la  Congress  who  recognlw  the  need 

SL^L"^?^*^*''*  °'  •  Captive  Nations 
Committee  in  these  days  of  "cold  war- 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  happy  to  real- 

^.l^y*'"  ^***  ^*  foresight  aSd  courage 
to  inteoduce  thU  biU  and  we  will  in  eveS 
way  help  you  to  continue  your  good  wort 
Respectf  tOIy  yours, 

BiCRAU)  Jaitamon. 
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SlSSrl^^  "^*.  '  •P*'"**  •  rwolutlon 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Caottva  Nationa 

t«ii!^  ^S^  to  lafonn  you  that  I  hare  in- 
troduosd  Houee  Resolution  864.  a  copy  of 
whtoh  I  enclose^  which  would  aocoSJllsh 
toat  purpoee.    You  may  be  assuredthatl 

I'JSif  mSti""  "^  "'^^  '*'°«*'«  «=«- 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yotnw. 

JOHM  TJtaUtBKX, 

Member  o/  Congress. 
Omaha.  Njob.. 

Hon .  Danux  J.  rtoon.  ^""^  *'  ^**^- 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

i^S^*^i  'J™  aendlng  you  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Howa«d  W   Sioth 
chairman.   Committee   on  Rules.   HbusTS 
Representatives.  .   «wu^  oi 

I  also  wrote  to  Congressman  Qvom  Cuk- 
^^5«h  " 'L'^*^  ■"'«^*  •  resolution  to 
SSio^  *     ^**^  Committee  on  Captive 

ii»I^*  ^T*  ^^  y°"'  efforts  and  work  to 
RuSS*  *°"^^***  P*°P»«  'W™  ttie  tyranny  of 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Natabas. 


House  Resolation  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Natioas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  niTMSTx.vAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

8  ^fli'V^JSL*^:.^^**^*''  «"  Maroh 
fL  iu  •  I,*?*r«*uced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  SpeclalCom; 
mlttee  on  CapUve  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 

S?2iV;  "**  «^""  ^  year  I  rStro- 
d^  it  and  in  the  present  88th  ConI 
sress  It  is  imown  as  House  Resolutioii  14 

wo^;  f?^®'*  ****'*  "*  °o*  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  graUtude 
Jj^personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
2.n  w.^.**  ^^^  stimulating  and  very 
enl^htenlng  discussion  which  took  pl^ 

Sv^lj^**^*^*  °'  ^«  «*«^«  nations- 
CbNMttsioKAL  R«co«i).  volume  107.  part 
LS^?  55l»-^544,  "Russian  Colonial^ 
and  the  Necessity  of  a  Special  CapUve 
Nations  Committee."  «*"-»«: 

i„^«  i^J**"^  response  to  House  Reso- 
^on  211,  now  House  Resolution  14^ 

?12,!?  !ei?"***^<'  "><*  impressive  thS 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughte 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 

S^^ii  These  citizens  are  cognisant  of 
2S  ^^r^""  underlying  the  ne^- 
wty  of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
gaderstwid  clearly  the  vital  cStrtbuSS 
wat  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests,    to  iw 
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Racihb,  Wis.. 

_  May  29. 1963. 

Congressman  Danikl  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Buildina 
Washington.  D.C. 

J?^^-  f  °*«"»»««*»:  The  Racine  Chap- 
ler  of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Ftedera- 
tlonlnforms  you  that  a  resolution  has  been 
passed  by  our  unit  supporting  passage  of 
House  Resolution  14.  submltUd  by  you 
i^ch  Mils  for  the  formation  of  a  Special' 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  "Pec"" 

Recent   developments   worldwide   and    In 

^m^Sf°°.°'***  *^«  formation  of  such  a 
committee  imperative  to  the  security  and 

Z^^^\°^  "**  ^°^**<»  8^t««.  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrannised  people  of  the 
on^  free  nations  today  In  8ovl?tbondage 

t J?f«J^.  *SJ?5£i!!f?  ^  **^»»  letter,  wn. 
tactlng  our  Congressman  as  well  as  Oongress- 

Committee,  urging  him  to  release  your  rSS 

Sd^St^Sg^*  ^°"^  "*^  '"■  "^""^  debate 

^.J^U  **^*  '^^^  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  In  this  regard,  and  to  as- 
■ure  you  of  our  every  support  of  your  meas- 

Sincerely, 

Bbwasd  Shaksroun. 

HAVBsau.  Mass.. 

Be  House  Resolution  14-16.  ''""*  ^'  ^*"" 
Congressman  Daxub.  J.  Flood 

DMA*  Ma.  CoMoaawMAN:  1  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  House  resolution  which 
caUs  for  a  committee  on  eapUve  nations:  I 
add  my  support  for  such  a  bUL  ^^ 

.J!l!in  "  »»•  »«^««««»  -oon  to  the  noor  and 
speedily  passed  by  the  House. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DiAKA  M.  Hanozaw. 

Cowa««88  ovnn  Umm  SrATu, 

Hoobb  or  RvusBMTAnvxs, 

Mr.  WALTB  TDSTAlRWaXT, 

Chairman^  Vterainian  Congress  Committee  of 
ito^"'  '"**'  ^*^  ^f^nienter  St..  Detroit, 

!>«*■  Ma.  TnBTAHnrsKT:  Thank  von  verr 
much  for  your  letter  of  MaTlS.  'SSsTS 


Omaha.  Ni 

Hon.  HowAM  W.  Sum,.  ^*^  *'  ""' 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

uJS^JSi.TSr*  '^^PPy  caP«^  nations 
uving  under   Moscow   tyranny   know   that 

s°itu'aS^'SrH^***?,,^««  "'^^ 
situation  and  bring  liberation  nearer     The 

rulers  of  Russia  and  her  puppewi  ver^ 

ta  the  Congress  of  the  United  states  ^ 
fear  our  efforts  to  expose  the  Soviet  UnpertS- 

eSoS°^*^**T-.  ^  ^°°***  appreciate  your 
efforts  very  much  In  estabUshlng  a  Snedal 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  In  the  House 
Of  Representatives.    At  this  time  I  request 

r^!iL*Sl''5  "**°°  °^  =°^"«  Resolutlorn  14 
to  establish  such  a  committee. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  IfAVAXAS. 


BoaMvOIe's  MaJtuuIIioB-Dallar  Aaawl 
Losses  aad  Areas  of  Sobstaalial  aad 
Persisteal  Uaenploymeat  Not  Waalsd 
in  SoBtlicra  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHNP.  SAYLOR 

or  MMllStLTAWU 

IN  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVn 
Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an 
aU-powerful  Federal  bureaucracy  at- 
tempts by  Executive  flat  to  extend  its 
power  without  regard  to  constitutional 
or  congressional  authority  or  the  welfare 
of  the  area  concerned,  it  Is  high  time 
something  is  done  about  it. 

The  unilateral  action  of  the  Secretary 
2[  l^*****""  °^  ***y  21. 1983,  to  extend 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
power  marketing  area  into  southern 
W«»o  and  parts  of  Wyoming,  mah.  and 
VH^  !«•«««  in  point  On  July  8. 
1W3,  I  mtroduced  a  resolution.  House 
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asfoUowa: 


.onoN  4S0 

sipusilng  tbe  aenae  o(  the  Hoiue 
ivss  with  reqMOt  to  the  ex- 
of  the  Bonnerllle  power  market- 
In  aoothsm  Idaho  and  parte  of 
,  mah.  and  Nsrada 

the  Saeretsry  d  the  Interior,  on 

by  unilateral  action  extended 

3wer  Admlnletratlon  power 

Into  aouthem  Idaho   and 

Ifyamlng.  Utah,  and  Nevada;  and 

the  Bonnerllle  Power  Admlnls- 

taks  ow  Bureau  ot  Reclamation 

generattng  faculties  which  were 

by  Congress;  and 

the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  found 

to  charge  an  average  of  6^ 

power  to  meet  project 

obllgattons  eetabllahed  by  Con- 

propoeed  that  wholesale  power 

educed  to  the  Bonneville  Power 

tlon's  wholesale  rate  of  3.10  mlUs; 

the  Bonneville  Power  Admlnlstra- 

operatlng  at  a  substantial  deficit 

n  for  the  paat  5  years;  and 

this    extension    of    Bonneville's 

area  will  require  the  con- 

of   an   $80   million    high-voltage 

line  at  the  taxpayers'  expense; 


ma-ketlng 


there  seems  to  be  substantial  op- 

Bong  the  people  of  southern  Idaho 

upllateral  administrative  move   by 

of  the  Interior:  Now.  there- 


aid 
nfkmln 


,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 

that  the  Secretary  of  the 

the  Bonneville  Power  Admln- 

frcnn  taking  any  action  to 

the  order  of  May  21, 196S,  extend- 

kmnevllle   Power   Administration 

area   Into   southern   Idaho   and 

Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada  unless 

"'  the  Cocmnlttee  on  Interior  and 

has  been  supplied  with  de- 

ibUlty  studies  of  the  proposed  ex- 

ftm  public  hearing  has  been  held 

where  all  Interested  par- 

Ikave  the  opportunity  to  submit 

B.  and  positive  i4>|^oval  of  the 

extendlxig  the   BonneviUe  Power 

itlonls  msrkstlng  area  has  been 

Dy  a  resolution  of  the  committee 

in>roval  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


Al'alrs 


Back  h  April  of  this  year  I  inserted  in 
the  Com  BsssioN AL  Rkcoso  a  series  of 
articles  e  itttled  "Bonneville  Now  Losing 
Millions  Annually— Wants  Larger  Area 
To  Lose  1  lore  In."  These  articles  point- 
ed up  th(  incongruity  of  spending  some 
$80  milUiin  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
supply  Fe  leral  electric  power  at  less  than 
cost  to  at  area  now  amply  served  by  tax- 
paying  u  UlUes  at  rates  well  below  the 
national  i  .verage. 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
action  of  May  21,  1963.  I  have  received 
numeroui  statemoits.  articles,  and  edi- 
torials fr)m  southern  Idaho,  protesting 
the  Seaetaiy's  unwarranted  action. 
Starting  oday  I  am  instituting  a  new 
series  of  articles  tor  insertion  in  the 
CoK ousa  oiisL  Ricou).  pointing  out  why 
the  think  ng  people  of  Idaho  object  to 


the  Fedei  al  Goverzunent's  invasion  of  a 


market  area  now  amply  served  by  re- 
sponsible tazpaying  utilities  at  reason- 
aUe  rates.  I  do  this  because  I  believe 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  ot  the  Nation  are 
entitled  to  and  want  to  know  the  facts 
in  this  matter. 

Incidentally,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration told  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  on  May  15, 1963 : 

A  carefully  defined  service  area  is  essen- 
tial to  good  management  of  any  utility  sys- 
tem. Only  by  reference  to  a  specific  market- 
ing area  can  load  growth  accxirately  be 
forecast  and  the  installation  of  efficient  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  to  meet 
that  load  growth  be  prt^>erly  planned. 

I  heartily  agree  with  such  a  policy 
standard,  but  it  is  h3rpocrisy  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  6 
days  later  to  issue  an  order  that  specifl- 
caUy  provides  for  Bonneville's  invasion 
of  the  service  area  of  private  utilities 
that  have  an  enviable  record  of  service 
to  the  area  wherein  they  have  long  oper- 
ated. 

As  the  initial  presentation  in  piy  series 
of  articles  on  why  southern  Idfaho  does 
not  want  Bonneville,  I  have  selected  the 
following  satirical  editorial  from  the 
Payette  Lakes  Star  of  McCall,  Idaho: 

(Prom  the  Payette  Lakes  Star.  McCall,  Idaho, 

June  6,  1963] 

BoNNEvnxx  Powxx  OFPOSmOM 

It's  hard  to  imagine  the  reasoning  behind 
the  widespread  opposition  to  Bozmeville 
Power's  Invasion  of  southern  Idaho. 

In  the  first  place,  the  public  i>ower  ad- 
vocates guarantee  prosperity.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  Portland  area  and  sections  of  north 
Idaho,  both  served  by  the  BPA,  are  chroni- 
cally in  a  state  of  economic  distress  shouldn't 
bother  us.  After  a  few  years  of  such  pros- 
perity we  can  qualify  for  a  huge  disaster  loan 
from  the  Oovemment  and  be  as  well  off  as 
they  are. 

The  claim  that  (^ponents  of  Federal  power 
make  that  cheap  Federal  power  is  not  ac- 
tually cheap  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
turb us  either.  Actually  Federal  power  isn't 
cheap:  it's  free.  As  long  as  Federal  projects 
operate  at  a  loes,  which  they  seem  to  be 
amaslngty  successful  at  doing,  the  deficit 
can  be  added  to  the  national  debt,  and  as 
there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  intention  to 
pay  off  the  debt  this  Federal  power  wont 
cost  us  a  penny.  As  to  what  our  grand- 
children will  face,  that's  their  problem. 

Some  nlt-pickers  have  pointed  out  that  the 
BPA  has  no  transmission  lines  into  the  area, 
and  that  a  transmission  line  from  Lewlston 
to  Soda  Springs  would  be  expensive.  This 
is  no  problem.  As  pointed  out  above  the 
lines  could  be  built  for  nothing,  but  in 
this  case  there  is  a  better,  quicker  method. 
A  private  utility  company  doee  have  lines 
through  this  area.  The  1961  steel  price  crisis 
should  serve  to  convince  the  private  utility 
that  it  is  to  their  best  interests  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  in  every  way  possible. 

Troublemakers  in  the  phosphate  indxistry. 
one  of  the  principal  users  of  BPA  power, 
have  pointed  out  that  not  all  processes  use 
vast  quantitiee  of  power  in  their  manufac- 
turing processes,  and  that  the  planned  ar- 
rangements amoimt  to  a  subsidy  to  certain 
producers.  The  obvious  course  for  the  pro- 
ducer not  xising  an  electrical  process  is  to 
shut  down  his  operation  and  turn  to  the 
mantifactiu'e  of  alimiinum;  it  does  require  a 
lot  of  power,  and  a  Federal  loan  will  be 
available  to  make  the  conversion. 

Dissident  irrigation  Interests  have  ex- 
pressed misgiving  about  the  future  of  rec- 
lamation projects  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments.    Iliis    is    ridiculous,   since    we    are 


assured  that  part  of  the  surplus  profits  from 
the  annual  multlmllllon-doUar  BPA  oper- 
ating deficit  win  be  used  to  finance  Idaho  ir- 
rigation projects. 

The  final  objection  to  the  BPA  extension 
Is  that  It  will  decrease  the  tax  base  of  the 
private  utility  companies.  This,  again,  ts  no 
problem.  Xxperlenoe  shows  that  no  matter 
how  much  the  base  is  decreased  the  Oovem- 
ment is  willing  and  able  to  raise  the  tax  rate 
enough  to  more  than  make  up  the  difference. 

In  sunmuury,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  feared  from  this  action.  After  all,  look 
at  Bngland.  The  Oovemment  has  handled  all 
electrical  generation  and  distribution  for 
years— and  they  get  along  very  well  with 
natural  gas. 


The  RepabUcan  Saauaer  Shideat 
Senuoars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  Republican  National 
C(Mnmlttee  inaugurated  a  series  of  pro- 
grams for  college  students  of  every  polit- 
ical persuasion  working  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  These  presentations,  in  con- 
trast to  last  year's  White  House  efforts  at 
public  relations,  are  designed  to  present 
divergent  views  on  the  issues  of  the  day, 
and  allow  for  student  participation 
through  questioning.  They  are  open  to 
all.  To  provide  for  programs  and  speak- 
ers of  interest  to  the  students  themselves, 
the  committee  works  directly  with  an  ad- 
visory group  of  students.  Plans  call  for 
participation  by  members  of  both  polit- 
ical parties,  and  members  of  the  press 
and  the  academic  community. 

By  this  effort,  a  void  created  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  White  House  to  accept  any 
constructive  suggestions  for  its  summer 
program,  will  be  niled.  Significantly 
enough,  the  same  day  this  series  started, 
the  White  House  announced  its  own  pro- 
gram, although  barely  a  week  earlier  it 
seemed  impossible  to  find  anyone  who 
could  or  would  say  what  the  program 
would  be  this  summer  or  when  it  would 
start.  According  to  newspaper  and  other 
sources,  the  White  House  plans  to  invite 
a  few  Republican  Congressmen  to  par- 
ticipate, and  to  open  meetings  to  other 
than  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  as  was 
the  case  last  year.  This  paucity  of  ef- 
forts to  be  constructive  only  illustrates 
the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  program  to  give  up  a 
favorite  political  plasrthing. 

The  Republican  program  this  past 
week  dealt  with  the  future  plans  and 
prospects  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
1964.  and  had  as  contributing  panelists 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton  of  Ken- 
tucky. Congressman  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr.  of  Maryland.  Dr.  William  B. 
Prendergast  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  myself.  Neal  Pierce, 
political  editor  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  contributed  questions  and 
ccmiments.    Questions  from  some  of  the 
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several  hundred  studotta  in  attendance, 
a  feature  which  the  organizers  of  the' 
series  hope  to  expand  In  the  weeks  to 
come,  concluded  the  program. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  ex- 
periment in  good  government  must  go  to 
Dr.  Prendergast,   as   research  director 
for  the  Republican  National  Committee 
and  his  assistant,  Charles  Mack,    sim- 
Uar  credit  should  go  to  the  students 
themselves,  parUcularly  those  compris- 
ing the  advisory  committee.    They  are- 
Mr.  Wayne  Kldwen.  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,    who   chaired   the   program   on 
Monday;    Miss    Judith    Hale    of   Bryn 
Mawr     CoUege.     Pennsylvania;      Miss 
Donna   Herbst   of   Bradley   University 
Peoria.  HI.;  Mr.  Jimmie  R.  Hutchens  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina-  Miss 
Jane  Oegerle  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas; Miss  Ann  Proctor  of  the  University 
of  Callfoniia  (Berkeley) ;  Miss  Harriette 
Kost  Of  Washburn  College,  Kansas-  and 
Mr.  Ix)weU  Willinger  of  ComeU  Univer- 
sity, New  York. 

As  Information  to  those  interested  In 
the  development  of  this  program  and 
previous  efforts  made  to  Interest  the 
WWte  House  in  a  similar  approach.  I  in- 
clude the  substance  of  my  remarks  In- 
troducing the  program  on  Monday 
July  15.  as  follows-  "»iu«y. 


CCfl^GRESSIONAL  REOORD  —  HOUSE 


STATXMXKt  BT  COITOMSSMAIT  Wxixuii  B  Wto- 

Ts^i'oi^'^S^?"*''  ^  ^'^  JnaxT,  July 
{JviJ?p2SSS  '"  ''*™^"  8^^"«» 

tinn**«J1^  *****  *°  8''«  *  »»rtef  explana- 
Won  of  the  genesis  of  this  program   SncTl 

m/nt'lS?  '^'^^  mvolved'^ST^de^top' 
ment    Some  of  you  may  recall  that  last  y  w 

featuring  such  speakers  as  the  Budget  IM- 
ItSTh.*^*?!? ^^*y  leadership  in  ingress 
?1  ^  President  himself,  addressing  croiSs 
Of  8.000  to  8,000  students.  wXttiS^S! 
S;r^  «  PUbUc  ngures  were  of  iSJrS, 
Sr..^*^  something  to  be  desired  In 
the  way  of  adequate  programing 

f  JSr  1^  ^^l  no  divergent  views  were  of- 
^«d  Mid  no  RepubUcan  appeared  on  any 
S^*^K  ^  "o«»".  wtailttance  was  iS- 
SS  iL^^  -tudents  working  in  the  Execu- 
SI?,S^*^'  ""^  "tudent.  at  the  Democratic 
Kauoma  Committee  and  the  AFL-ci^lSd 
to  one  instance,  the  Interns  In  the  Nati<^i 
Cent«  for  Education  In  Pontics  proSlmA 
numbw  Of  student,  felt  that  they^SfSked 

attempt  to  present  various  sides  of  malar 
»«»ues,  or  to  be  educational  ^ 

h^7l?y^^J^  "^?'*'  ^  '"^'SStKtea.  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year,  that  the  American  PomiSa 
2  t.^  Awoclatlon  offer  Its  services  to  wSk 
S.™  ^/  ^**  ^"*«  ^  developing  a  iSo- 

K  le?Jj°^^  *"•*  °*'^*-  A-IsaldSi 
my   letter    to    the    association,    the    White 

fndThS'iiF^/'^******  ^^  PoUUoil  balanS 
d{SJS!  !^^°*"!?  °'  mailer  group  sessions 

5S«„?°^7ir*  ^^^  ^^  inteuectual  In- 
volvement of  those  participating."     I  alao 

dates  with  other  seminar  and  Intern  proj- 

n^L^  ""Z^"^  *^**  ^*  '^k  «»•  rtu^St 
^S^r'  ^^"  °°  ^^  ^^'  «»•  <»«orum.  re- 
rerred  to  as  mounting  "chaos  " 

d.Slf'^""'^  *'''°<*  AssocUtlon  made  a 
determined  effort  to  Interest  the  ^t! 
House  in  Joint  cooperation.  It  was  not  hoJ? 
ever.  untU  the  darafter  the  sS^  Si£^ 

SS  S^**^  "^  P°^"*  poSSSl^^S 
»Re  control  of  summer  Jobs  by  the  White 
House  tl^t  a  White  Hoise  s^kSLTS! 
«me  avalUble  for  discussion^  theAffl^ 
j2f^J5;T1»e  White  HouS;  2  2;  2^ 
P«t  Of  Pebruary.  asked  for  and  received  from 


the  seKwlation  a  detailed  program  for  the 
•ummer,  featuring  a  ooonllnatlon  office,  a  bl- 
Pwtlsan  advisory  committee  and  suggested 
■mau  seminar  sessions  In  fields  of  Intsreet  to 
particular  students. 

»^niS2^*"'  "»•  ^'U  Barytce  Oommlssloo 
was  loroedto  crack  down  on  stunmer  Job  hlr- 
inffi  foUowlng  a  sertee  of  events  which  In- 
eluded  memorandums  from  the  White  House 
to  departmental  personnel  offlcen  requesting 
names.  coUeges,  et  cetera  of  aU  proepecUve 
■ummer  help,  and  Instructions  frokthe 
Young  Democrats  to  chapters  on  coUege 
campuses  to  submit  Individual  form  67's 
through  the  White  House  for  summer  Jobs 
In  writing  to  ClvU  Service  Chairman  John 
Ma<^  on  this  subject.  I  caUed  his  attention 
to  the  Political  Science  Association  plan  and 
he  requested  a  copy.    I  un  quite  certain  that 

!S^*°K  "^w!"  ^^"^  **^«»  brought  this  up 
with  the  White  House,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  In  fact,  no  White  House  program 
was  announced  until  today  and  the  Political 
science  AssocUtion  has  never  received  a  dl- 
»»ct  rejection  or  affirmation  of  their  plan.  I 
would  only  note  in  passing  on  this  fact,  that 
when  Chairman  Bfacy  testified  before  a  House 
suboommlttee  back  in  March,  he  said  it  was 
his  understanding  that  the  White  House 
only  wanted  the  names  of  student  Interns 
tojmai^j^her  s«ies  of  meetings  with 

..  J^*!it?*^*°*  ****'*y  "*^  *"  not  developed 
^til  It  became  apparent.  In  June,  that  the 
White  House  had  no  Intention  of  making 
use  Of  the  PoUtical  Science  AssocUtion  pro- 
pam.  This  program  is  an  attempt  to  present 
Issuea.  and  more  than  one  side  of  the  Issues 
and  Is  open  to  aU  sxmuner  student  employ-' 
eee.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  academic 
and  Journalistic  communities,  and  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  this  program  can 
achieve  Its  goal. 

I,  myself,  have  every  Intention  of  seeking  a 
coordinated,  bipartisan  program  again  nest 
year,  itie  latest  Whiu  Bouse  move  does 
not  meet  this  test.  Perhaps  ttie  most  logi- 
cal solution,  now  that  Clv«  Service  Intemls 
to  use  merit  tests  for  hiring  in  the  executive 
branch  next  summer,  would  be  to  have  the 
Political  Science  Association  and  other  Uke 
erganlaations  wortc  dlreetiy  with  the  Office 
of  Career  Development.  As  Cangressman 
WtLLUM  k.  MnxB  of  Hew  Tork.  the  chair- 
»an  of  the  RepubUcan  National  Ctommtttee 
wrote  to  me  last  January,  a  Bepubllean  sem- 
inar might  not  be  necessary  if  a  prepoaal 
such  as  I  have  o«ttllaed  gained  acceptance. 

In  the  meantime,  I  bellvre  you  wUl  find 
ttls  series  of  programs  to  be  profitable  and 
interesting,  and  I  am  sore  that  Mr.  Kldw^ 
and  the  other  members  of  the  student  ad- 
vlsory  group  wiu  welcome  your  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  future  programs  and 
speakers. 
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Very  often  we  take  our  library  serv- 
ices for  granted  and  we  tend  to  forget 
thosededicated  Ubrarlans  who  are  work- 
ing with  great  diligence  to  meet  the 
demands  on  their  facilities  and  who  are 
alsoworfclng  to  expand  community  in- 
terest in  library  services. 

In  tills  connection,  I  was  extremely 
Pleased  to  see  that  Kenneth  Mcpherson, 
director  of  the  Public  Library  In  Bloom- 
fleld.  NJ.  was  paid  a  great  honor  yes- 
terday at  the  American  Library  Associa- 
uon  s  convention  in  Chicago,  when  the 
Bloomfleld  Library's  1962  Annual  Re- 
port was  selected  as  the  best  In  the  en- 
tire country. 

When  you  consider  that  Bloomfleld  Is 
a  town  of  about  60,000.  competing 
against  more  the  8,200  other  communl- 
Ues  including  all  the  great  ciUes  of  our 
Nation^  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  as  im- 
pressed  as  I  by  this  award.  Mr.  Mc- 
Pheraon,  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Rachel  Dia- 
mond, and  everyone  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  the  report  can  Indeed  be 
proud  of  their  acc<mipllshment 

And  I  know  Mayor  Conte  and  aU  the 
citiaens  of  Bloomfleld  will  Join  with  me 


Bloomfield  L2>rary  Honored 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  mw  jnsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  school, 
college,  and  community  Ubrarles  aU  over 
the  country  are  under  great  stress  to 
meet  the  demands  of  students  and  gen- 
eral readers.  The  burgeoning  popula- 
tion combined  with  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  citizens  attendbig  colleges  and 
unlversIUes  make  for  general  readers  as 
weU  as  specialised  readers  to  tax  the 
serviees  of  libraries  and  their  profes- 
sional staffs. 


The  Reimbficaa  Parly  and  the  Chil  Rifhts 
Rejoliitk»»-A  Spaech  hj  Has.  Robert 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN^V.  UNDSAY 

or  mw  TOKX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVS8 

TuesOtty,  July  16. 1963 

«n^J.5fP^^-  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
OWo  [Mr  Taft],  recently  delivered  an 
taportant  flpe«^  on  cIvU  rigMa  In  New- 

fE»;>;ii^^"*^"P®***  ^  BwiUeman 
from  Ohio,  Bob  Tapt.  boldly  sets  forth 
the  role  of  the  Republican  Party  on  this 

tribuUon  which  our  party  has  made  since 
the  Presidency  of  Lincoln.    In  caUimr 

attention  to  the  early  and  responsible  Re- 
publican legislative  proposals  In  the  88th 
Congress,  he  serves  a  timely  warning  to 
those  who  are  under  the  Impression  that 
£®*,!"^?f- *™*  legislation  submitted 
by  the  President  are  the  only  proposals 
Which  have  been  put  forward  to  deal  with 
the  ever-intensifying  crisis  in  race  rela- 
tions which  has  gripped  our  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  address  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
The  text  of  the  address  follows: 
Th«  Rcpublican  Pastt  AMD  ram  Civn. 

Rights  RavoLunoir 
(By  Hon.  RosBT  Tsrr.  Ja,  of  Ohio) 
The  dvU  rights  revolution  which  Is  In 
process  In  thU  country  pteaents  aU  Amer- 
icans and.  particularly,  the  leadership  of 
each  of  ourpoUtical  parties  with  a  cballense 
of  utmost  Importance.  While  It  la  sttU  poe- 
slble  that  the  action  and  approach  taksnby 
Congreas  In  attempting  to  deal  with  these 
problems  may  be  a  bipartisan  one.  this 
seems  leas  Ukely  as  each  day  passes.  Hie 
question  U  whether  the  laadetshlp  of  the 
D«»ocratlo  Party,  divided  for  a  century  by 
an  ever-deepening  rift  on  the  question  of 
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•  now  attempting  to  And  and 

In  Ita  misery  by  claiming 

.  in  the  Republican 
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laauee.  there  la  a  basic  unity 

Ilepubllcan  Party  aa  to  the  prln- 

■hould  guide  ua  in  dealing  with 
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Republican  Party  has  always 
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>y.    Claims  that  the  Republl- 

caterlng  to  the  South  on  the 
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belongs  on  a  Republican  tlck- 

In   the  party.    The  Demoerata 

and  wont  say  thla.    Perhapa 
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awakening  of  the  South  to  tha 
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t  two-party  system  fOr  Its  well- 
final  recognition  there  that  its 
along  with  those  of  the  coun- 
dlractlon  of  a  reaponslble  fls- 
protecUon  for,  rather  than 
o  goremment  of  the  Individual 
iquallty  of  all  dtlaens. 
.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  moet 
in  Congress  will  support  most  of 
in  President  Kennedy's  civil 
and  in  the  administration's 
introduced  as  a  result  of  that 
Particularly  this  Is  not  surprising 
the  T^ff««T'"'*>"'<»t'""»  and  pro- 
program  were  already  Included 
proposals  dealing  with  dvil 
by  many  Republican  Ifem- 
Por  Instance,  before  the 
there    were     already 
Congress  (and  with  Democrat 
could  have  been  enacted)  Re- 
deallng  with  the  foUow- 
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laid  of  voting  rlgbta.  tha  Presl- 

haa  now  shifted  to  the  ap- 

takan  by  tha  Cooper-Dodd 

realistic  and  legally  sound 

literacy  teata  than  had  pre- 

backed  by  the  administration 
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years  of  schooling.    It  still  oon- 

requlrlng  that  votes  be 

a  safeguard  Republican 

for  all  Americans. 

authorisation  for  suits  by  the 

to  enforce  school  deeegre- 

been  backed  by  the  Republican 

;he  Judiciary  Committee  aa  early 

It  haa  finally  been  endorsed  by 

tion. 

sUtus  for  the  CivU  Rights 

had  been  backed,  and  is  still 

Republicans  on  the  Judiciary 

The  administration's  proposal 

still  is.  one  for  a  limited 

life. 

proposals  had  suggested  an 

opportunity  commission 

a  watchdog  against  dlscrimlna- 

contracts  or  by  Oovern- 
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5.  Injunci  ive  relief  against  dlscrimlnatl(xi 
in  public  at  oonmxMlatlona  had  bean  backed 
by  many  Ba  publicans  before  tha  PreddenfB 
message,  bu  t  it  is  based  on  the  sounder  ap- 
proach of  iroteetton  of  equal  rights  under 
the  14th  an  endment,  rather  than  on  an  un- 


limited extension  of  Federal  power  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  clause. 

6.  Federally  assisted  programs  in  educa- 
tion and  other  fields  have,  in  many  caaee, 
used  Federal  money  to  assist  and  aid  ivo- 
grams  which  discriminated  on  account  of 
race.  Unfortunately,  even  today  this  Is  still 
true,  although  the  President  by  Executive 
order  could  ban  it  in  many  programs,  such 
aa  motela  built  with  ARA  help.  Republican 
attempta  to  attach  amendments  to  such 
legislation  have  been  beaten  down  a  con- 
siderable number  of  times  by  the  Democratic 
Party  in  a  coalition  of  northern  iirban  Dem- 
ocrats and  southern  Democrats  opposing 
such  limitation.  The  payoff  has  been  liberal 
grants  and  loans  in  southern  congressional 
districts. 

Certainly  the  Republicans  claim  no  mo- 
nopoly on  these  proposala  tor  tackling  the 
difficult  problems  ot  discrimination.  But 
theee  examplee  should  suffice  to  show  that 
the  Repuldlcan  Party  is  sincere  and  active 
in  its  approach  to  the  {H-oblem  and  that  Re- 
publican support  can,  therefore,  be  expected 
for  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  dvll  rights 
measxires  now  finally  recdving  support  from 
the  administration.  In  view  of  the  general 
hafiking  that  dvll  rlghta  legislation  seems 
sure  to  recdve  from  the  Republican  side  of 
the  alBle,  how  do  we  acco\int  for  the  con- 
centrated attempt  to  play  up  any  disagree- 
ments or  questions  ralaed  by  Republican 
Members  oC  Congreaa  aa  to  any  facets  of  the 
program?    The  only  answer  is  politics. 

Before  getting  into  any  such  criticisms  or 
what  the  policiea  of  the  Republican  Party 
should  be,  It  might  be  well  to  examine  at 
least  three  areaa  in  the  administration's 
civil  rights  proposals  which  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  the  sliicerity  of  the  high- 
sounding  pleas  for  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
these  problems. 

Tlie  first  provision  of  the  Preddent's 
dvll  rights  proposal  we  might  discuss  is  the 
section  601  provldon.  We  will  be  hearing 
much  on  this  in  coming  weeks.  Section  601 
of  HJt.  7182  proposes  that  in  lieu  of  specific 
mandat(»7  provldon  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  programs  granting  Federal  aid,  we 
should  enact  a  very  general  provldon  stating 
that  no  Federal  aid  law  shall  be  Interpreted 
as  requiring  that  flnandal  assistance  shall 
be  fumlahed  in  drcumstanoea  under  which 
there  is  discrimination.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  Is  merely  a  permiaslve  provldon 
iinder  which  the  Preddent,  or  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  particular  program,  may  de- 
cide either  to  withhold  Federal  f\inds  where 
there  Is  discrimination,  or  to  grant  Federal 
funds  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
is  discrimination.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
license  to  the  administrator  of  any  Federal 
program  to  use  Federal  funds  in  a  way  that 
may  well  carry  on  or  even  promote  discrim- 
ination. As  ccnnpared  to  this  approach. 
Republican  members  have  been  advocating 
specific  prohibitions  put  into  selected  Fed- 
eral aid  bills  and,  particularly.  Into  all  Fed- 
eral aid  bills  dealing  with  the  various  fed- 
erally aided  education  programs,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  under  any  such 
circumstances,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  school  or  program  in  question  is  mov- 
ing with  all  deliberate  speed  toward  desegre- 
gation and  elimination  of  discrimination. 
In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Blr. 
Qulgley,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  this  week  specifi- 
cally objected  to  any  such  mandatory  pro- 
visions In  the  Gill  bill.  Hit.  6938,  a  measure 
proposed  not  only  by  all  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, but  also  by  many  of  the  Democrat 
members  of  that  committee.  Moreover,  in 
his  testimony  lifr.  Qulgley,  for  all  practical 
purpoass,  admitted  that  he  had  not  cut  off 
Federal  aid  in  spite  of  such  discrimination 
and  that  this  has  not  been  done  because  he 
feels  that  the  federally  assisted  programs 
were  Intended  by  Congress  to  be  financed 


even  if  there  was  discrimination.  On  tha 
basis  of  performance  to  date,  with  the  pow- 
ers already  in  the  Preddent  and  the  admin- 
istrators, it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
discretionary  power  of  this  sort  would  be 
iised  unless  there  is  Included  in  the  legisla- 
tion a  mandatory  direction  to  use  it.  The 
language  of  the  administration's  proposal 
and  the  Preddent's  meesage  would  not  over- 
ride the  directions  to  spend  Federal  moneys 
in  specific  programs.  Nor  are  they  Intended 
to  do  so. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  administration's 
proposal  that  should  be  examined  Is  the  pri- 
mary reliance  put  upon  the  Interstate  com- 
merce power  in  the  title  n  provisions  seeking 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodations. The  Inherent  extension  of 
Federal  power  not  limited  to  the  area  of  civil 
rights,  which  is  Implicit  in  reliances  on  the 
commerce  power,  seems  certain  to  make  it 
\iuacceptable  to  many  Republican  Members 
of  Congress,  and  also  to  many  Democrats, 
who  would  accept  reliance  on  the  14th 
amendment,  which  deals  with  eqiial  rights 
and  would  not  be  a  precedent  for  extending 
Federal  power  over  almost  every  aspect  of 
private  life  by  Federal  governmental  regula- 
ticai.  Likewise,  the  failure  in  the  public  ac- 
commodation section  of  the  bill  to  prescribe 
some  reasonable  minimum  limitation  on  size 
for  application  of  the  act  seems  designed  to 
raise  objections  and  to  Jeopardize  the  chance 
of  its  successful  passage.  This  approach 
raises  the  question  whether  it  is  really  de- 
sired by  the  administration  to  enact  such  a 
provldon  or  whether  they  see):  a  political 
issue,  or  excuse  of  s<une  sort,  Instead. 

Finally,  the  attitude  of  the  administration 
toward  a  fair  employment  practices  bill  is 
interesting.  Apparently  at  the  last  moment 
the  Preddent  decided  to  at  least  give  Up 
service  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  this  type 
such  as  U  now  pending  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  This  is  interesting 
because  ^parently  it  was  not  Included  in 
earlier  drafts  of  the  dvil  rights  message.  It 
is  also  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  others  speeJcing 
for  the  administration  had  earlier  indicated 
that  they  did  not  advocate  the  passage  of 
this  legidation.  Furthermore,  the  admini- 
stration's civil  rights  bill  Itself  makes  abeo- 
lutely  no  mention  of  fair  employment  prac- 
tices and,  apparently.  Is  willing  to  leave  the 
fate  of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  without 
any  particular  comments  or  instruction.  I 
believe  that  I  can  say,  however,  that  we  do  ^ 
expect  to  ask  the  administration  to  com- 
ment on  this  measure  and  to  state  its  pod- 
tion  liefore  the  committee  acts.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  Ignore  this  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  in  employment,  which 
is  the  most  troublesome  discrimination  of  all 
In  OUT  country  today.  Rather,  working  along 
with  the  other  members  of  oxir  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  we  hope  to  come  out 
and  propose  to  the  Congress  a  reasonable  and 
workable  provldon  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fair  emplojrment  practices  commission  and 
then  to  ask  and  expect  support  from  the 
Democratic  Party  in  backing  such  a  proposal. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  U  Important,  through, 
proper  procedural  reqiiirements,  to  see  that 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  are  properly  pro- 
tected and  that  State  programs  already  mak- 
ing good  progress  in  this  area  are  not  inter- 
fered with  or  supplanted. 

In  these  three  areas  of  federally  assisted 
programs,  public  accommodations,  and  fair 
employment  practices,  one  cannot  help  but 
wonder  whether  the  administration  is  not 
still  seeking  to  appease  and  play  footsie  with 
Southern  Democrats  in. the  hope  of  keeping 
them  in  line  on  other  legislative  proposals 
and  in  the  1964  elections.  If  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  civil  rights  problem  in  this 
country  can  work,  and  I  believe  that  it  can, 
then  the  Preddent  and  other  members  of  his 
administration  will  have  to  stop  dodging 
the   tough  questions  and   indicate   to   the        ^ 
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leadership  of  their  party  in  the  Congress  and 
to  the  country  generally  what  they  believe 
a  proper  bipartisan  approach  should  be.  On 
these  ticklish  problems  which  I  have  out- 
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lined,  they  have  not  done  so  yet.  Their  faU- 
ure  is  likely  to  create  major  difficulties  for 
the  enactment  of  sound  laws  facing  up  to 
these  problems.    These  difficulties  could  re- 
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suit  in  defeat  for  much  of  the  dvU  rlghta 
program.  If  it  does  so.  regardleea^of  Uie 
protestaUons.  the  reepondbUlty  will  be  the 
administration's.         *  y  wm  oe  uie 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D. ,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Romans  13:  10:  Love  worketh  no  ill 
to  his  neighbor:  therefore  love  is  the  ful- 
filling  of  the  law. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace,  we  are  fer- 
vently praying  that  our  beloved  country 
may  be  safeguarded  from  the  devastat- 
ing blight  of  atheism  and  materialism 
from  the  corrupting  influences  of  greed 
and  selfishness,  and  from  the  debasing 
moods  of  prejudice  and  hatred. 

Grant  that  all  the  barriers  which  stand 
between  the  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily may  be  broken  down  and  may  our 
democracy  cause  its  radiant  splendor  of 
good  will  and  brotherhood  to  find  lodg- 
ment in  every  heart  and  every  home. 

May  there  be  none  in  our  social  order 
who  are  aliens  and  outcasts  to  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  justice,  and  show  us 
how  we  may  help  them  to  cultivate  and 
enjoy  those  blessings  to  the  utmost  by 
coordmating  them  with  self-discipline 
Inspire  us  to  seek  for  one  another 
whatever  is  noblest  and  most  worthy  in 
human  aspiration  and  achievement,  and 
in  all  our  relationships  may  there  be  that 
cardinal  virtue  of  love  which  is  the  ful- 
fillment of  Thy  law. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


House  to  a  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titie: 

•^■w**?;  -^^  *c*  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Uie  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use  of 
Unds  in  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton  Naval 
Reservation,  CaUf .,  for  a  nuclear  electric  gen- 
erating station.  * 


committee  on  Communications  and  Pow- 
er of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  be  permiti»d  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMPrTEE  NO.  5  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  genUeman  from 
C^Uahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.    Mr.  Speaker    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 

Oay,  July  18.  after  all  legislative  business 

is  concluded.  I  may  address  the  House 

for  a  period  of  30  minutes. 

,  ?^  Speaker.  I  am  taking  this  time  to 

Si^  S!f ?*  '^'  Ki'^ly.  who  has 

^H    i^S^^J^"^""^  ^«^e  'o*-  *5  years. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  tiiere  objection  to 

nifnoi??"^^'    of    the    gentleman    from 
There  was  no  objection. 


LIBERALIZINO    AMOUNT    OP    OUT- 
SIDE  EARNINGS   OF   RECIPIENTS 
OP  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 
Mr  STAFFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarics.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection 
to  ttie  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Joday  introducing  legislation  which 
would  permit  recipients  of  old  age  as- 

I'i^lf^  'V'ili  ^*^  ««^ty  to  earn  an 
additional  $50  a  month,  or  a  total  of 
$1,800  a  year,  before  they  are  disqualified 
J;i«^*''*^T  'J°?  receiving  social  security 
benefits.  I  feel  tiie  advance  in  the  cost 
of  living  makes  this  change  In  the  basic 
law  a  necessity  so  that  our  senior  cit- 
izens can  »m  sufficient  sums  of  money 

^^•J^^^^^I  ^^  «>c*al  security  bene- 
fits, will  enable  them  to  live  In  the  dig- 
nity which  they  so  well  deserve 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 

Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  ttiat 

the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 

S-  ^^  ^^"^  °'  '^^  following 

-„^^o^®^®'  ^  act  to  amend  titlea  10,  14, 
and  38,  united  States  Code,  with  r^pect  to 
the  award  of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Roll;  and  '-^'w" 

8,^n  ^  ^^  '^^  *°  "°*°«*  t*»e  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 
ber  3,  1961  (76  Stat.  766) . 

The  me^e  also  announced  that  Uie 
m?Jt  i  ^'^^  P^fed  bills  of  Uie  following 
«tles,  in  which  Uie  concmrcnce  of  Uie 
House  is  requested: 

CohimHl-^^'  }°  ""**°<*  "»«  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946- 

AsLtf  it  ^  *  **  ^  authorize  one  additional 

to®con?Jh,^  ff  *  ^  •"**''•  ^*  ^"^^^  Stotes 
totern«ti««^  *^  '^"^  °'  *^«  expenses  of  the 
Sd<Sfnt?^n?°"^'"*°"  ^°'  Supervision 
of  ?h-^  *  ^  ^''^  "  provided  in  article  18 
SrX^TiS!  *°  "^^  declaration  on'S  ne" 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
senate  agrees  to  Uie  amendment  of  Uie 


NATIONAL  AIRPORT  CEREMONIES 

,  Mr.VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous oinsent  to  address  Uie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ' 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
Ohi^?    ^^"^         **'  ^^®  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 
I   *^VANIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  tills  mom- 
^iH?  commeroUl  airliners  wiUi  a  ca- 
pacity of  over  1.500  passengers  remained 

fi^^«*"  ^^^  '°^  over  20  minutes  at 
Uie  National  Airport  while  commercial 
operations  were  suspended  for  state  cer- 
emonies attending  Uie  departure  of  Uie 
distinguished  leader  of  a  friendly  free 
world  nation.  ^  ^^ 

While  the  need  for  state  ceremonies  is 
weU  recognized,  why  should  Uiese  func- 

1  ^IL'tJl.P^***  *^  *^e  ah-eady  over- 
k>aded  National  Airport?  Andrews  Air 
Base  is  convenienUy  nearby  with  all  of 
the  resources  for  ceremonial  pomp. 

The  stacking  of  commercial  aircraft 
under  Uie  best  conditions  and  controls 
imposes  an  unnecessary  added  risk  to  the 
passengers  as  weU  as  Uie  aircraft  which 
must  remain  suspended  In  space  for  the 
duration  of  such  ceremonies. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  POWER 

1ST.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  ON  PRAYER 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Mr    BECKER.    Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  Uie  House 

ml  LS^^^  "***  ^  ^^^  «»d  extend 
my  remarks. 

■rate   SPEAKER.    Is   Uiere   objection 

Ne^ork?  ""*  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection 

hpiSiSf^^^-  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  Uiousands  of  times  from  Uie  Gos- 
pel Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  ttie  tilings 
that  are  God's."  •»*"»«o 

At  the  Clerk's  desk  Is  my  dlsehanrp 
petition  to  bring  before  ^e  iSSSS^I 
r!^^"««n  providing  a  constitutional 
amendment  Uiat  would  permit  prayer  in 
schools  and  public  places.  I  have  isked 
the  Members  to  sign  that  petition  I 
have  sent  letters  to  aU  Uie  Members  and 
shiUl  continue  to  do  so.  and  shaU  continue 
to  ejthort  them  to  agree  that  we  should 

right  to  be  heard  In  this  Nation,  as  was 
stated  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  all  of  our  public  declarations 
through  our  history. 

I  agree  that  Members  wlU  not  sign 
petitions  having  to  do  with  things  that 

!^tn^T^u-  ^^  ^  '«^  thiinSen  It 
comes  to  the  area  of  Almighty  God  no 
man  can  use  the  excuse  Uiat  he  does  not 
sign  discharge  petitions.  If  we  want  to 
preserve  our  spiritual  heritage  In  Uils 
Nation,  the  time  to  do  »o  Is  now  and  not 
wait  for  more  UtigaUon  before  tlie  Su- 
preme Court,  that  is  being  prepared,  to 
take  from  our  currency  and  coins,  '"In 
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dod  w*  In  it."  ftnd  from  our  pledge  of 
•Uegtenee  i  » the  flat,  "ooe  nation  under 
Ood."  or  to  nke  oar  diaplalna  away  from 
our  armed  aervloes. 

I  aagr  thalttke  ttme  to  do  It  is  now.  We 
have  waiter  1  year  for  the  committee  to 
act  on  ttali  rew^utkm.  Ittej  hare  not 
acted.  Iw^vemnstdoltnoiw. 


I}EPARThS$XT    OF    THE    INTEFUOR 
AGENCIES  APPRO- 
BILL,   1964 
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Speaker.  I  call  up 

report  (m  the  bin  (HIL 

miproprlatloas  for  tbe  De- 

the  mterlor  and  Related 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

for  other  purposes,  and  ask 

consent  that  the  statement  of 

on  tbe  part  of  the  House 

of  the  report. 

read  the  tlUe  of  the  bllL 

Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oblo7 
no  ohjecticm. 
read  the  statement. 

report  and  statement 


(H.  Rvr.  No.  561) 

of  eosiferenoe  on  the  dle- 

of  the  two  Bouaee  on   the 

of  the  Senate  to  the  bm  {Hit. 

approprlattooa  for  the  Dei>art- 

Intarlor  and  related  agenclee  for 

ending  June  30.  1804.  and  for 

haTlng  met,  after  full  and 

hare  agreed  to  recommend 

to  their  reepeetlTe  Houaee 


Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
numl  ered  16. 17. 21.  25.  37.  84.  and  39. 
Houae  recede  from  tta  dliagree- 
unendmenta  of  the  Senate  num- 
11.  IS.  15.  S3,  94.  Sa.  86.  88.  45, 
52.  and  agree  to  the  aame. 
t  numbered  1:  That  the  Houae 
Ita  dlaagreement  to  the  amend- 
Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
an  amendment,  aa  follows:  In 
aum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
"844,152.600'':   and  the  Senate 


tie 


t  nuntftered  3:  Tliat  the  Houae 
Ita  dlaapeement  to  the  amend- 
Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
aum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
$88,286,250":   and  the  Senate 


tie 


thi 


tie 


t  numbered  4:  Tttmt  the  House 
Ite  dlaagreement  to  the  amend- 

Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 

with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

aum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

"887.601.800":  and  the  Senate 
eame. 

it  numbered  6:  That  the  Houee 
Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 

wlUi  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 

aum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 

"858.300.000":    and  the  Senate 


Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Hoxise 

Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

Sanate  numbered  8,  and  agree 

with  an  amendment,  aa  fol- 

of  the  matter  atrleken  and 

said  amendment.   Insert   "two 

thirty-three";  and  the  Senate 


leu 


aiid 


Amwfidmynt  numbered  13:  That  the  House 

tto  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

Senate  numbered  IS,  and  agree 

with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 

of  tbe  aum  inoposed  by  said 
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amoidment   insert    "837,124.000":    and    the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

AflMndment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nxunbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "821,506,750";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntxmbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  dlaagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  aame  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$29,000,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "8600,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  san^e. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  cunend- 
ment  of  tbe  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  aum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "82,136,750";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  sams. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "one  himdred 
and  twenty";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  niunbered  26 :  lliat  the  House 
recede  from  ite  dlaagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "829.404.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "85,075,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  29:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunb««d  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "8615,500";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "817,832,900";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "84.450,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  33 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "830.589^)00":  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  svun  prc^Kised  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "85,243,500'';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 


by  said  amendment.  Insert  "one  htindred  and 
three":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "88358.400";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment inswt  "8147312.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42:  T^uit  the  House 
recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "8962/XX>";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "825393.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  44 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "863,200,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment.  Insert  "one  himdred  and 
thlrty-atx":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "865,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49:  That  the  House 
recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "858.960,750";  and  the  sinate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  50,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "85350,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendmente  numbered  6,  7,  and 
10. 

MiCHAn.  J.  KnwAN. 
WimriELO  K.  DcNTOK, 
CLAaxNca  CAKNOir, 
WnxjAM  Hknbt  HABaisoN, 
Bem  Rxdtl, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
Ckkl  Hatden, 
RiCHAao  B.  RmsBx, 

JOBK    It.    McCLnXAM, 

Alam  Bibls, 

BOBBff  C.  BTIB, 
KAKL  X.  ItDMST, 
Mn.TON  R.  TouNG, 
Manager*  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 


Sta- 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  at 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmente  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  5279)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
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ending  June  SO.  1964.  and  for  other  purpoeea 
submit  the  foUowlng  stotement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
menta,  namely: 

TITLE  I— DEPAKTMBMT  OF  THE  iMTBaiO* 

Public  land  management 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  844,152,500 
for  management  of  lands  and  resources  In- 
stead of  843392.500  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  844,652,500  as  propoSTby  the  SeSS! 
The  increase  provided  over  the  House  blU 
includes  8250,000  for  reseedlng  of  burned 
areas;  8110,000  for  rehabUitetlon  of  pubUc 

L*°^J**  .]^***  *°**  Lawrence  Counties. 
S  Dak.:  8200,000  for  rehablUtetlon  in  the 
Big  Horn  Basin,  Wyo.;  and  8300.000  for 
cadastral  surveys  In  Alaska. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  direc- 
tive included  in  the  report  of  the  ^nate 
committee  with  regard  to  surveys  of  Alaska 
land  selections  made  under  the  terms  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  (Public  Law  85-6084 
will  be  satisfied  by  «irVeys  of  ^I  SS^ 
boundaries  of  fuU  townships  (even  If  com- 
posed  of  as  many  as  four  land  selections) 
with  monumentetion  at  an  average  of  2 
miles  around  the  perimeter. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  8760  000 

Uo^iYJiiS  '*"**!  'Je^e'op.^ent^SlSlJd'SiS 
(Uquldatlon  of  contract  authoriaatlon)as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  8750  000 
•a  propoeed  by  the  House.  'ou.uw 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Am^dment  No.  3:  Appropriates  889335,- 
260  for  education  and  welfare  services  iii- 

T?^;  •®p.'^f*''*00  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate, 
h^i  o^,  . """****  provided  over  the  House 
bUl  consUta  of  a  decrease  of  8300.000  for  sur- 
vey of  Indian  education  and  Increases  as 
;°"?;!f  •■  •^•*^  ^o'  educational  asslstanc" 
Ifi^  J*;i"**  services:  8132,000  for  relocation 
m.ln??.'^.  '<?»"o°al  training;  8172.000  for 
m^ntalnlng  law  and  order,  and  8281350  for 

tw  1^^  ■**  ~"**-  "^^  conferees  direct 
?««  ,^*  proposed  survey  of  Indian  educa- 
tion be  conducted  within  avaUable  funds 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  837,691,- 
^Af^^"""""^  management  Instead  of 
SJ^A?'!^  "  proposed  by  the  House  and 
W8,147.900  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  The 
increase  provided  over  the  House  biu  In- 

u^^y.  •*^'°^  ''"  malntenancTof  roaSs 
u»d  by  school  buses;  8250.000  for  repair^ 

•162.000  for  1964  pay  act  oosta 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  858300,- 
000  for  construction  Instead  of  856^0  000 
M  proposed  by  the  House  and  860  448000« 
propowd  by  the  senate  It  1?  e,^^°^S 
Trs.^J^^'lJ^^  undertake  with  ^^ouSt 
bud J2^  ""•  construction  of  the  compSte 
tt^  P/k°^^  '^'^  ^  ~*'""°°  make  pro^ 
JSfJ/>,^o'°'i°'^"«-    "Placement  fa?Ul. 

M  0(Iro(S'*'  ^^""^  ^'''^'  ^^°°-  S.  Dak.. 
dliS?^;  assistance  to  the  pubUc  school 
B^^  L  ^  '!°*<=»°'  Colo-.  6219.000:  asslst- 
S?«?H.^  Newtown.  N.  Dak.,  Public  School 
Qr^^    N°J •  **^-'^''    "^''tance  to   Se 

i-eck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  $128,000 
^V^endment  No.  6:    Reported  in  disagree- 

^Amendment  No.  7:    Reported  In  disagree- 

B^u^'^fr'T  ""  ^  agreement  that  the 

S^fJSv   t?*"*^*  "^^  »^°»**»  "^PlO"  very 
S^o»^^  ""!  "^'^^   ^  «>»<»   construcUon 

w  the  use  of  force  account,  with  the  re- 
qu^ement  that  the  successful  bidder  shS 

5n  wh^  f '/^""^  ^^^'"^  °'  «^«  reservawSn 
VI  ''*'  ,""'  road  is  to  be  constructed. 
admtoJ^°«^**  *"  *°  agreement  that  the 
aaminlstratlve  expenses  to  be  financed  from 
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proj^am  funds  ahaU  not  exceed  81376.000 
for  the  headquartera  and  area  offloea  and 
81330.000  for  reaervation  managwSnt' 

Amendment  No.  8:  Provldea  for  the  pur- 
chaae  of  not  to  exceed  238  paaaenger  vehicles 
for  replacement  only  Instead  of  260  as  pro- 

S:1enlte"'*  ^°"*  *"'*  '"  "  P~P«»«»  »>y 
Amendment  No.  9:  Correcta  printing  error 
^/^endment  No.  10:  Reported  In  ^Lgrw- 

Amendment  No.  II:  Dsietes  House  provl- 
slon,  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Park  Service 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  827,124.- 

2?^o^'J?^i^*°**°*  *°<*  protection  instead 

illSk^SS;?^  "  P™P°*^  '^y  **»*  Housed 
827,376,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.    The 

net  increase  over  the  House  bill  includes- 
a  decrease  of  8100.000  for  new  park  area^ 
now  partially  financed;  a  decrease  of  8110.000 
for  pre-Mlssion  66  areas;  a  decrease  of  850.000 
for  the  safety  staff;  and  Increases  for  the 
following:  National  Park  Service  training 
center  requlrementa.  $26,000;  for  addltlonid 
Va  Park  PoUce.  880,000;  employees'  compen- 
sation fund  paymenta.  846,000;  purchase  of 
a  search  and  rescue  aircraft  for  Lake  Mead 
Reweational  Area.  825.000;  and  1964  Pay  Act 
costa,  $140,000.  ^ 

Amendment  No.  13:  Provides  travel  llmi- 
tation  of  $650,000  for  management  and  pro- 
tection as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $21.- 
666,760  for  maintenance  and  rehabUitetlon 
of  physical  faculties  instead  of  $21375  000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  821.758.600  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increa^  over 
l^%  ^^  **"^  includes:  875.000  for  roads 
and  tealis;  8100.000  for  buildings,  utilities 
and  other  facilities;  816.750  for  WM  Pay  Art 
oosta. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Provides  a  travel  Uml- 
tetlon  Of  $187,500  for  maintenance  and  reha- 
bilitation of  physical  faculties  as  propoeed 

SL-!?1  ^?***  *°******  °'  6180,000  asVo- 
poeed  by  the  House. 

.c^*S?™*°*  ^°-  ^^'  Provides  limitation  of 
$5300,000  on  the  funds  available  for  acoui- 

fi.^''.4°'  }^^^  "  proposed  by  the  H^use 
St^Sf  °l,»7«*-«00  a«  propoeed  by  the 
f!^^  ^®  amount  provided  deletes  the 
$300,000  contained  in  the  House  bUl  for  ac- 
quiring lands  in  ClvU  War  areas  and  in- 
eludes  $300,000  for  acquiring  lands  in  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Area  imS 
8200,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the 
Bad  Lands  NaUonal  Monument.  S.  Dak 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  832.697,- 
000  for  construction  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  836395300  as  propowd  by 

2*^7?<^^;  ""*  '^°'"'  provided  includes 
$2,379,000  for  camping  and  picnicking  fa- 
cUlUes  and  $4,023,000  for  employee  hoiwlng 
Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriatee  $29.000:-' 
000  for  construcUon  (Uquldatlon  of  contract 
authorization)  Instead  of  $28,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $30,100,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  amount  provided 
includes  $2,020,000  for  construction  of  tS 
North  Shore  Road  in  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreational  Area.  "»wonai 

Amendment  No.  19:  Provides  a  travel  lim- 
itation of  $500,000  for  construction  (Uqulda- 
S^"'"^*'*  authorization)  lnst«ul  of 
$260,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  $528,- 
OOOas  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

7kJ7«^1!!'*°*.''°.^*'-  Appropriates  82,136,- 
760  for  general  administrative  expensed  in- 

;^$S  iS  sS°~  "  p"'^^^  •'y^^*  Hoii 

Th^  ir,;i!f '^*^  "  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  increase  over  the  House  bUl  is  for  1964 
ray  Act  costs. 

Amendment  No.  21 :  Provides  a  travel  limi- 
tation Of  8103.000  for  general  admSlstraSve 
ffSf^  *■  proposed  by  the  House  Uutead  of 
8108,000  as  propoeed  by  the  SenatT^ 

Anaendmente  No.  22  and  23 :  Provide  for  the 
purchase  of  120  passenger  motor  vehiclS  in- 
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■toad  of  114  as  proposed  by  the  Bouae  and 

124  aa  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  »-"««» 

Amendment  No.  24:  Provides  for  the  pur- 

^^of  one  aircraft  aa  propoeed  by  the 

OfBoe  of  Terrttorlea 
The  confereee  are  to  agreement  that  the 
^Z.f*^  ab^tlon  under  admlnlatratlon  of 
territories  Auui  be  aUooated  proporttonately 
wnong  the  various  offices,  including  the  VU-- 
gln  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
general   administration. 

Mineral  resources 
Oeological  Survey 
Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  868.700.- 

$64,808,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.    The 
amount    provided     reflecta     the     foUowlng 
changes  in  the  amounta  carried  to  the  House 
?ii- "J"  «•**?? .°'  ♦355,000  for  production  of 
the  National  Atlas;  a  decrease  of  8825,000  for 
marine  geology  and  hydrology;  an  tocrease  of 
$350,000  for  water  resources  inveatlgattons- 
an  increase  of  $100,000  for  preUmtoary  de^ 
^K.^L*    *!?olOKlcal    Survey    building    m 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  an  Increase  of  ^o  - 
000  for  1964  Pay  Act  coate.    The  conf «eS\« 
In  agreement  that  the  construction  funds 
for  the  Geological  Survey  buUdIng  Ua  Wash- 
ington    D.C.,  shall   be  budgeted  under  the 
General  Services  Administration. 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Amendment  No.  26:  ApproprUtes  $29,404,- 
000   for   conservation   and    develomnent   of 
mineral  resources  Uistead  of  829364.000  as 
prc^Msed  by  the  House   and  829326300   as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.    The  tocreaseipri! 
vlded  over  the  House  bUl  tocludee  8250  000 
for  study  of  producing  tars  and  oils  f^om 
Utah  and  other  western  coals  through  car- 
bonlzatlon  and  8100.000  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  new  uses  for  asphalt. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Provides  a  travel  lUni- 
tetlon  of  8700.000  for  conservation  and  Ae- 
ht  tS^"'  of  nuneral  reeouroes  as  proposed 

Office  of  Coal  Research 
Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $5,075- 
000  instead  of  $3300.000  m  proposed  by  Se 
House  and  $6,576,000  as  proposed  by  the 
senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  blU  In- 
clude 81.000,000  for  project  gasoUne;  8375,- 
000  for  planning  and  engtoering  a  pilot 
plant  in  South  Dakote  for  production  of  ms 
from  lignite;  and  8500.000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pilot  plant  in  connection  with  coal 
gaslAcatlon  projecte.  The  projecta  shaU  be 
1*  ;l^o**l"^®  provisions  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mlnlna 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs  dated  June  10.   1963. 

Office  of  OU  and  Gas 
Amendment  No.  29:  Appr(H)riate8  8615300 
for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  8610  000 
as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  8621,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  pro- 
vided over  the  House  biU  is  for  1964  Pay  Act 

Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Plsheries 
Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  817382,- 
wo  for  management  and  investlgaUons  of 
resources  instead  of  $17,176,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $18,682,500  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.     The  Increase  provlded^vw 
the  House  bUl  Includes:  $136,800  for  initU- 
tlon  of  a  north  Pacific  gear  research  and 
development  program;  $87,600  for  expansion 
of  research  on  effecta  of  pesticides;   86300 
for   parent   to   employee's   compensation 
fund:  $50,000  for  1964  pay  act  costiT  892.«So 
for  technical  assUtance  on  commeriud  fish. 
eries  In  the  Big  Bend  and  other  reeervolr 
areas  in  South  Dakote;  8125.000  for  biologi- 
cal  studies  of  menhaden   to   the   Gulf  of 
Mexico;    860,000  for  research  on  means  ^ 
controUlng  the  red  tide  phenomenon;   and 
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Na  SI:  i^pmprlatas  S4.4SO.000 

instead  of  $1300.000  as  pro- 

and  S4.46S.000  as  pro- 

,ta.    Tbe  Increass  prorlded 

bill  Is  for  eonstruetlon  of  a 

for  use  in  the  North 


if  Sport  Plsherles  and  Wildlife 
No.  83:  Appropriates  $30,589,- 
t  and  InTsstlgatlons  of 
of  $39370,400  as  proposed 
and  $81386.400  as  proposed  by 
The  Increase  proTlded  OTer  the 
l^udss:  $130300  for  1964  pay  act 
for  the  Southeastern  coopera- 
iHsessfi  study  at  the  UnlTerslty 
166300  for  expansion  of  resenrolr 
in    the    Missouri    RlTer 
for  research  on  ImproTed  and 
H»iwi»g«    control    measures: 
abllahment  of  a  sport  fiahery 
project,    eastern    Tennessee: 
estabUshment  of  a  sport  fishery 
project.  West  Virginia:  $30,000 
fishery  unit  at  the  Unl- 
daho:   $30,000  for  a  cooperatlTe 
at  PennsylTanla  State  UnlTcr- 
.00,000  fcr  expanded  research  on 
predator  oontroL    The  amount 
wUdllf e  research  Includes  pro- 
undertaking    the    program    for 
of  endangered  whooping  crioies. 
t  No.  84:  Deletee  language  In- 
Senate. 
nt    No.    35:     Approprlatee    $5,- 
wnstruetlon  Instead  of  $8,678,000 
by  tha  House  and  $6398300  as 
the  Senate     The  Increase  pro- 
Ithe  House  bill  Includes:  $80,000 
a  surplus  Tessel  for  the  Sandy 
Laboratory.  N  J^  $73,000  for  ad- 
Plsh  Control  Laboratory. 
Oa.:    $116,000   for  surreys, 
supply,  and  building  repair  at 
I  snetles   facility,    Beulah.    Wyo.; 
Impoundment  facilities,  Ouray 
IfUdllfe  Refuge.  Utah;   and  con- 
the   following   National   Pish 
Warm    Springs.    Oa.,    $116,500; 
N.  Dak..  $90,000:  White  Sul- 
W.  Va.,  $100300:   Hagerman. 
.000;     Bnnls.    Mont..    $113,000; 
Ark..  $188,000;  Lyman.  Miss., 
S.O..  $159,000;  and  Mesca- 
Beeerratlon,  N.  Mez.,  $190,000. 

recommend  that  the  Mlgra- 

Conserration    Commission    give 

to  iTtititttiTig  land  aoqul- 

a  National  WUdllf e  Refuge 

Mo.,  In  the  Tldnlty  of  An- 


fe<illtles. 
^pr  ngs, 


fo- 


X 


C  leraw. 


oonf  ireee : 


oonslt  keratlon 
esabllsh 
Comty, 


No.  36:  Appropriates  $1,350,000 
admtnlstratlTe  expenses  as  pro- 
Senate  Instead  of  $1335,000  as 
the  House.     The  Increase  over 
Kill  Is  for  automatic  data  process- 
records  and  financial  statements 
firms. 

NOs.  87  and  38:  Prorldes  for 

not  to  exceed   108   passenger 

Tshlfcles  Instead  of  98  as  proposed  by 

I  nd  100  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Ofl&ee  of  the  Solicitor 

t  No.  39:  i^PProprlates  $4,000.- 

salirlee  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 

Instead  of  $4,010,000  as  proposed 


Senite. 


OOBce  of  the  Secretary 
AmendrnKnt  No.  40:  ApproprUtes  $3368.- 
aod  eq>ensea   Instead  c€ 


$8,790,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,- 
808,400  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  in- 
crease orer  the  House  bin  Includee  $53,400 
for  two  additional  field  committee  chairmen 
and  related  expenses  and  $16,000  for  the  Dl- 
▼Iston  of  Information. 

TTTLX  n EELATKD  AGKNCIZS 

Dtpartment  of  Agriculture 
Porest  Service 

Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  $147,- 
313.000  for  forest  land  management  Instead 
of  $143,609,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $150,147,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  increase  over  the  House  bill  includes: 
$300,000  tor  timber  sales  administration; 
$1.000300  for  recreatlon-pubUc  use;  $350,000 
for  structural  improvements  for  fire  and  gen- 
eral purposes;  $401,000  for  employee  com- 
pensation paymenta;  $1,000,000  for  1964  pay 
act  oosta;  $300,000  for  fire  presuppresslon 
and  prevention  in  southern  California:  and 
$462,000  for  land  acquisition  including  $200.- 
000  for  tbe  Chattahoochee  National  Forest, 
Oa..  and  $363,000  for  the  Ouachita  National 
Porest.  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 

Amendment  No.  43 :  Provides  limitation  of 
$963,000  on  land  acquisition  instead  of 
$500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,- 
162.000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $35,893,- 
000  for  forest  research  instead  of  $33,948,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $30,755,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over 
the  House  bill  Includes:  $350,000  for  addi- 
tional forest  Insect,  disease  and  utilization 
research.  Athens.  Ga.;  $75,000  for  additional 
timber,  watershed  and  wildlife  research. 
Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.;  $250,000  for  additional 
marketing  research.  Princeton.  W.  Va.;  $275,- 
000  for  additional  fire  research.  Riverside. 
Calif.;  $100,000  for  addiUonal  genetics  and 
Insect  research.  Corvallis,  Oreg.;  $25,000  for 
additional  watershed,  range.  Insect  and  dis- 
ease research,  Logan,  Utah;  $50,000  for  ex- 
pansion of  timber  management  research. 
Alexandria.  La.;  $150,000  for  expansion  of 
research  on  restoration  of  strip-mined  land 
in  Appalachian  region,  Berea.  Ky.;  $35,000  for 
research  on  southern  pine  beetle  control. 
Gulfport.  Miss.;  $100,000  for  Increased  re- 
search and  watershed  management  and  tim- 
ber production  in  Hawaii;  $450,000  to  com- 
plete construction  of  the  Porest  Protection 
and  Wood  Utilization  Laboratory  at  Alex- 
andria, La.;  and  $185,000  for  preparation  of 
designs  and  si>eclflcations  for  research  fa- 
cilities at  the  following  locations:  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.  ($31,500);  Pt.  CoUlns.  Colo. 
($79.000) ;  Sewanee,  Tenn.  ($18.500) ;  Mis- 
soula. Mont.  ($38,000);  and  Houghton,  Mich. 
($28,000). 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $63,200,- 
000  for  forest  roads  and  trails  (liquidation  of 
contract  authorization)  instead  of  $60,000,- 
000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  $66,400,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $250,000 
for  acquisition  of  lands  for  Wasatch  National 
Porest  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$20,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  46  and  47:  Provide  for 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  136  pcusenger 
motor  vehicles  Instead  of  126  as  propoeed  by 
the  House  and  146  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Pedoral  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $65,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $50,000 
as  prc^Msed  by  the  House  and  $70,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health.  Kdncation,  and 
Welfare 

Public  Health  Service 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $58360,- 
760  for  Indian  health  actlvlUes  instead  of 
$68,760,000  as  ivoposed  by  the  Hoxise  and 
$69.171300  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increaae  provided  over  the  Ho\ise  bill  in> 


dudes  $106,750  for  1964  Pay  Act  costs  and 
$106,000  for  the  training  of  Indian  women  as 
nurse  assistants  and  practical  nxirsee  in  fa- 
cllitlea  avaUable  to  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice in  South  Dakota. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Appropriates  $5350.000 
for  oonstructlon  of  Indian  health  facilities 
instead  of  $5,000,000  as  prpposed  by  the 
House  and  $5,676,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Amendment  No.  51:  Appropriates  $5,465,- 
000  for  remodeling  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission building  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  direct  that  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator  transfer  the  building  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  soon  as  it  is 
vacated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
order  that  the  remodeling  can  be  initiated 
without  delay. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Appropriates  $511,000 
for  Initiating  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  National  Air  Miiseum 
Building  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

MiCHAZI,  J.  KnWAN, 
WlNTIELD  K.   DXHTOK, 

Clakxncz  Cannon, 
WnOJAlC    HXNRT   Haxkison, 
Bin  REinx, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference action  provides  a  total  of  $958,- 
456.500  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  the  De> 
partment  of  the  Interior — excluding  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamatian  and  the  power 
agencies — and  certain  related  agencies 
including  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
Indian  health  activities. 

The  conference  total  is  a  decrease  of 
$70,052,500,  or  7  percent,  from  the 
budget  estimate.  The  final  bill  i^  $29,- 
831.300  over  the  House  bill  and  $27,236,- 
900  under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  appropriations  allowed  for  1964 
represent  an  increase  of  $22,762,400,  or 
2  percent,  over  the  1963  appropriations. 
However,  the  effective  increase  is  $37,- 
622,400  when  the  1963  figures  are  ad- 
Justed  on  a  comparable  basis  to  deduct 
the  forest  fire  deficiencies  appropriated 
in  the  1963  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act. 

Although  we  have  made  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  budget  request,  I  believe 
the  bill  makes  adequate  provision  for 
the  essential  additional  requirements 
that  must  be  provided  for  if  we  are  to 
preserve  and  develop  our  great  natural 
resources.  It  should  be  noted  that  ap- 
propriatimis  for  most  of  the  activities 
covered  by  the  bill  have  more  than 
tripled  since  1955.  For  that  year  com- 
parable appropriations  totaled  only 
about  $306  million  as  contrasted  to  the 
$958.5  million  carried  in  this  bill.  I  am 
convinced  that  effective  use  of  the  funds 
being  appropriated  in  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  all  essential  requirements  in 
fiscal  year  1964. 

KXPAN8ION    OF    KESEAKCH 

I  would  like  to  again  emphasize  the 
concern  of  our  committee  over  the  rapid 
expansion  proposed  in  the  budget  for 
many  of  the  research  programs  funded 
by  apprc^rlations  in  the  bill.  We  have 
made  reductions  in  these  requests,  in- 
cluding oceanogn4>hy  and  water  re- 
sources research,  as  we  do  not  feel  that 
every  action  possible  is  being  taken  to 
eliminate  duplication  among  tbe  many 
agencies  involved  and  to  discontinue 
projects  of  lower  priority  in  order  to 
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make  personnel  and  resources  available 
to  undertake  new  research  requirements. 
I  hope  there  will  be  more  progress  In  this 
regard  during  the  current  jrear  and  that 
it  wiU  be  reflected  in  the  budget  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1965. 

inncBxa  or  ncpLOTsn 
In  line  with  this,  our  committee  will 
continue  to  be  concerned  over  the  In- 
creasing number  of  employees  being  re- 
quested by  the  agencies.    It  is  essential 
that  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
with  few  exceptions,  be  held  to  the  cur- 
rent level    We  have  disallowed  a  ma- 
jority of 'the  new  positions  requested  In 
the  1964  budget  and  will  expect  that  new 
or  expanded  essential  activities  wlU  be 
Implemented    through   securing    maxi- 
mum  productivity  from   existing  per- 
sonnel and  the  shifting  of  Individuals 
from  work  of  lower  priority  to  higher 
priority  work,    m  line  with  this  policy, 
the  bill  requires  generally  an  absorption 
of  over  30  percent  of  the  additional  pay 
act  costs  In  fiscal  year  1964.    It  Is  ex- 
pected that  this  reduction  will  be  aUo- 
cated  to  old  line  projects  and  activities 
of  a  less  urgent  character,  helping  to 
offset  additional  manpower  requirements 
in  more  essential  areas. 

1.AWB  opposrrx  icottnt  vbrnon 
In  dIsaUowIng  the  request  of  $724,600 
to  acquire  additional  land  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  shore  opposite  Mount  Ver- 
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non  the  committee  believes  that  the 
$213,000  appropriated  last  year  to  ac- 
quire the  Mockley  Point  site  of  133  acre*, 
the  primary  reason  for  the  passage  of 
the  authorization  by  Congress,  is  all  that 
is  warranted  In  these  timoi  when  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  committee  again  carefully  re- 
viewed this  proposltimi  and  found  no 
evidence  that  any  action  is  planned  in 
this  area  that  would  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  present  view  from  Moimt  Ver- 
non. The  Washington  Suburban  Sani- 
tary Commission  has  formally  advised 
the  committee  that  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  in  question  wiU  be  located  outside 
the  area  covered  by  Public  Law  87-362 
and  out  of  sight  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Considering  that  foundations  current- 
ly ovm  350  acres  of  land  opposite  Mount 
yemon.  and  have  indicated  their  plans 
to  donate  these  holdings  to  the  Govern- 
ment; that  151  acres  has  already  been 
donated;  and  that  scenic  easements  are 
to  be  largely  donated  on  about  2  600 
acres,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
any  real  problem  left  in  this  area  war- 
ranting further  Federal  expenditures 

It  should  be  noted  that  Public  Law 
87-362  limited  appn^iriations  for  ac- 
QuWi«  the  lands  in  question  to  $937,600. 
Thte  limitation  was  based  on  the  esti- 
mate that  586  acres  would  be  acquired  at 
a  cost  of  only  $1,600  per  acre.    Itlsevi- 
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dent  from  recent  appraisals,  avenging 
from  $3,000  to  $6,000  anaor«.1Si*» 
oonsiderahle  increase  in  tbe  anthoriaa- 
tion  would  be  required  If  the  Ptederal 
Oovemmait  was  to  purcha«e  the  re- 
maining acreage  in  quflstkn. 

This  area  Is  presently  under  adequate 
wanning  and  zoning  controls  by  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Commissioners 
and  the  Maryland  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.  This  latter 
group  has  recently  announced  plans  to 
acquire  $30  million  worth  of  park  land  in 
this  general  area  and  the  eommittee  feels 
that  any  additional  land  acquisition  that 
may  be  found  desirable  for  park  pur- 
poses should  appropriately  be  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  the  local  jurisdlctioo  which  en- 
joys some  of  the  highest  per  capiU  in- 
comes in  the  country. 

A^nujraiATSON  suicmabt 

Major  items  in  the  blU  Include  $270.9 
million  for  the  American  Indian.  Includ- 
ing educaUon,  welfare,  resource  manage- 
ment, and  health  activities;  $254  4  mil- 
lion for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service;  $112  5 
million  for  the  National  Park  Service; 
$109.8  million  for  mineral  resources,  in- 
cluding Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  • 
and  $71.6  million  for  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

foi  7^  *°^^'  **  **^  Po^t  •  summary 
tabulation  of  the  amounts  in  the  WuT^ 


Item 


tm.E  »-owA«nixNT  or  wx  rsmaot. 

labile  land  iiMiiaceiBent.„  .,. 

Mineral  resooroeB. .  *     '    ————.—— 

ruh  and  WUdMA  Bvvi^'SZ "" 

Office  of  Saline  Water      — 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  the  Secretary 


Budget 
pstiiiiat<% 


tS!  '  S£!5?l^  8ppropr.«tion8  of  receipts... I." 

Tota^,  borrowing  auUiorlwtlon ..TT 

lotal,  annual  contract  aathcrity I."" 

Total,  title  1.  Department  of  the  Interkr. 

TTTtX  D— SXLATKD  ARZKCIX8 

^'r^n^i'^'  2'  ^n-iciilture,  Foreat  Serviee: 

Tota  ,  definite  approprfationa 

Total,  indefinite  appropriation 


1*12,679.000 

122.062.000 

74,008.000 

U.  890, 000 

4,083,000 

4,084,000 


Passed  House 


Passed  Senate 


<S87,g88,800 

107,638,000 

65,033,400 

11,860,000 

4,000,000 

3,700,000 


032,834,000 
10,845,000 
13,000.000 
17,600.000 


v^    T'i^lJ^orest  Service 

Federa  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  lUsView"""  

Comniisston  of  Pine  Arts  ^^     «eww. 

»-^.     ^'*'"'^'  Indian  health  activities 

§<Uan  CUimi  Commis»ion_„ ..*"-— 

tt"*^  S»P*^  Planning  Commlikiii' 

Smithsonian  Institution.  .  ' 

Jwnsitlonal  srants  to  Ala.ska'." 

tlvll  Wjtf  Centennial  Commission"" 


674.  IW.  000 


257,817,000 
770,000 


$404,200,100 
112.005,000 
74. 172, 400 
11,860,000 
4.010,000 
3^883.400 


Conference 
action 


681,100,200 

10,760,000 

6,000,000 


?^f*l'  ?*?"j*^  opproprfctions 

i  otal,  Indefinite  appropriatlona ;*' 

Total,  title  n,  relatod  agendos. 

«TLK  m-VBCW  BLAKDS  COBPOSAnOH 


2Si^  687.000 
70,000 
fl.OOO 

65.081,000 

313.000 

717,000 

2,220,000 

24, 174, 000 

3,000,000 

107,000 


607,860.200 


244,620^000 
770,000 


611. 000^  too 

10,700,000 
6,000  000, 


$304,260,650 

100,768,600 

71,564,900 

ii,8t«,aoo 

4,000^000 
3,858,400 


Conteenoe  actioo  conpaiw]  with— 


Budget 

estimate 


Boose 


695,301,750 

10.760,000 

6,000,000 


627,858,000  I       ei2.0(n,7S0 


-$21,318,480 

-12,206,500 

-3, 101, 700 

-6001000 

-83,000 

-225,600 


-r,«2:^280 

-85^00(1 

-7,000,000 

-17.80n,«0 


$61,874000 
770,000 


246^290.000 
50.000 
01.000 

63,750,000 

207,000 

660.000 

1.000^000 

16,537,000 

8,000,000 

100,000 


$64,406,000 
770,000 


$6^$65^000 
70,000 
f  1.000 

64.847.600 
297.000 
<00l000 

i,ooaooo 

22.613,000 
3,000,000 

not  000 


253,508,000 

770,000 


''coS.js:.**»-»^'««"^«  •"p-"-^  v«^  j-»»<i 


$84,340,000 


284,308.000 
66,000 
^1,000 

64,310. 750 

207,000 

650,000 

1.000,000 

22,518.000 

3,000.000 

100^000 


-62,107.250 


-4,2l»,000 


-»-$6,271.7aB 
-1-2.280^600 
+8,680.090 


-i-68.400 


Senate 


-1-14.201. 660 


-$10,008,550 
-3. 138,  MO 
-2;  608, 100 

-i6."<»6 

-36^000 


-18,T9M60 


+14.201.550 


+0,098,090 


-15.798.150 


-4.219,000 
-6.000 


-770,260 

-16.000 

-67,000 

-1.200.000 

-1.661,000 


+0,078,000 

+16,000 


-10,8»7,«0 


+6«0l760 


+6,97^000' 


-I0,8»7.«II0 

-6,000 


-68B.760 


086,000) 

Total,  utle  III,  Virgin  Isknda  Corpontlpii. | 

Grand  total: 

Dafli^tc  •ppropriatloas 

'n^flnlU  appropriations  of  recei^V;:::: 

«*«»wlnf  •otborfcatlon 

Annual  contract  authority .IllllUm^I 

Total 


OM,$04.000 
11,616,000 
18,000,000 
17.600.000 


911.008, 200 

11,680^000 

6^000,000 


•«8.1«$,«0 

U.6$0,000 

«i  000, 000 


•40,926,800 

11, 68a  000 

6,000,000 


-46.467,800 

-86,000 

-7.000,000 

-17.600,000 


+29. 881,  $06 


-tT.nt.too 


•68,48^600        -n,06i.U0 


+a$,$$i.s9o  I     -»,m.m 
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Ifr.  ftiet  ker,  I  yMd  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  ODBoml. 

lir.  OIB  90M8.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
announce  tiat  I  wUl  not  offer  tbe  motion 
to  reoomn  t  thai  I  had  announced  here 
on  the  flo^r  yeatcrday  I  planned  to  in- 
do  this  for  the  reason  that  I 
recognise  ihat  savings  have  been  made 
over  the  b  idget  estimate.  I  realise  that 
our  House  conferees  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  t  le  Senate  bin,  and  that  these 
savings  mist  be  Justifled  and  accepted 
in  the  Sei  ate.  I  realise  also  the  prob- 
lem, if  tb«  motion  to  recommit  carried. 
of  maintaining  the  savings  that  this 


House  void? 
Mr.  KD  WAN. 


conferened  report  already  represents. 

I  am  sti  1  (HPPOsed  and  very  firmly  op- 
posed to  s  lending  any  of  our  money  for 
an  air  mi  aeum.  I  shall  certainly  vote 
against  an  f  ^iMropriation  tot  that  pur- 
pose when  »ver  it  comes  before  this  body. 
But,  in  visw  of  the  savings  that  have 
bera  mad '.  by  our  conferees,  I  will  not 
offer  my  n  lotion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  OB  068.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KII^WAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GRbSS.  May  I  ask  the  genUe- 
man  a  quistlon  or  two  concerning  the 
report?  Do  I  understand  now 
that  this  1 1  approximately  $28  million  or 
$29  milUca  above  the  figure  that  the 


Yes.  it  is  $29.8  million 


over  the  I  ouse  bill  and  $27.2  under  the 
Senate  ba  .   It  is  about  a  split. 

Mr.  OI  OSS.  Then  instead  of  any 
economy  i  i  this  conference  report  there 
is  provided  millions  of  dollars  of  in- 
creased sp  mding? 

Mr.  Kn  WAN.  It  is  about  $70  million, 
or  7  perce  it,  below  the  budget. 

Mr.  OR36S.  The  budget  figure  was 
the  bloati  d  asking  price.  When  are  we 
gohig  to  I  ave  an  appropriation  bill  that 
is  cut  below  last  srear's  spending?  Let 
me  ask  tae  gentlonan  about  the  CivU 
Service  Biilding.  Tou  have  money  in 
this  bill  1  m:  renovation  of  it.  What  is 
that  build  ng  going  to  be  used  for  now? 

Mr.  Kn  WAN.  That  money  is  there  to 
remodel  t  le  Civil  Service  Building  which 
was  f ormi  rly  the  old  Patent  OfBce  Build- 
ing. It  ii  not  to  build  a  new  building, 
but  to  ren  lodd  it.  It  is  very  much  need- 
ed. It  is  ( ne  of  the  historic  old  buildings 
in  the  Uiited  States  and  it  should  be 
preserved 

Mr.  OI  oes.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
if  he  can  tell  me  for  what  purpose  the 
building  i  going  to  be  used? 

Bir.E3];WAN.  It  will  be  used  to  house 
the  Naticnal  Portrait  Oallery  and  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  as  au- 
thorised 1  y  the  act  of  Bdarch  28.  1958. 

Mr.  OlOeS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furt  ler,  this  is  what  I  suspected: 
We  are  i  titthig  up  brandnew  buildings 
all  over  t  lis  Washington,  D.C.,  to  house 
the  VMioi  s  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment I  md  here  we  are  going  to  reno- 
vate a  O  )vemment-owned  ofiBce  build- 
ing and  put  an  art  gallery  in  it  or 
somethin  :  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  K  RWAN.  There  is  something 
that  the  gentleman  has  overlooked. 
There  arc  some  7  million  tourists  coming 
to  this  dl  J  and  they  spend  about  $1  mil- 
lion a  da '  here.  They  spend  about  $385 
million  a  year  and  they  are  entitled  to 


have  an  adequate  building  to  see  the  best 
art  in  the  world.  Smithsonian  now  has 
no  vace  to  exhibit  these  priceless  works 
of  art. 

Mr.  OROS8.  Well,  there  is  a  NaUon- 
al  Oallery  of  Art.  and  a  big  (me.  right 
here  near  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  This  building  is  to 
house  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  National  Portrait  Oallery  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This,  you 
might  say,  is  the  anniversary  of  giving 
$100  billion  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and. 
surely,  you  would  give  $5  million  to  7 
million  Americans  who  are  spending 
$385  million  a  year  here. 

Mr.OROSS.  I  have  not  been  voting  to 
give  billions  of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  thought  I  had  some  assurance 
with  reference  to  this  building  matter 
when  the  bill  was  up  before. 

Well  that  still  does  not  entitle  you  to 
spend  money  to  convert  that  building  to 
a  portrait  gallery  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  is  spending  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  for  rental  space 
in  privately  owned  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington in' addition  to  the  millions  for  new 
buildings.  I  thought  I  had  assurance 
when  this  bill  was  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  that  this  would  not  be  done. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  This  old  building  is  no 
longer  adequate  for  office  space  and  that 
is  why  they  are  constructing  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  act  of  1958  provided  for  preserving 
the  old  building  and  converting  it  into 
a  museum.  It  will  be  much  cheaper  than 
building  a  new  museum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  old  Civil 
Service  Building,  do  I  understand? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  remodeled.  This  is  to  finance 
what  the  Congress  authorized  in  1958  as 
soon  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
moved  out  of  the  building.  They  are 
scheduled  to  transfer  to  their  new  build- 
ing this  fall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  opposed  it  when  the 
bill  was  being  considered  here  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  until  I  had  the  as- 
surance that  this  would  not  be  done. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  If  you  opposed  it,  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
passed  the  act.  This  Government  is 
operated  by  a  majority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  weU.  I  know  that. 
Can  Xb&  gentleman  tell  me  where  the 
tourists  are  going  to  park  their  automo- 
biles while  they  are  they  are  visiting 
this  portrait  gallery? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  question  of  parking  but  I  assume 
some  provision  will  be  made  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  tourists  going 
to  park  their  automobiles  on  the  roof? 
That  building  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  parking  space  in  that  area. 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  saying  that  I  believe 
the  conference  committee  did  a  very  good 
Job  in  this  particular  instance.  I  realize 
that  we  could  not  satisfy  everyone  and 
satisfy  the  ideas  of  everyone  as  to  what 
should  t>e  done  or  what  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased.    But  I  think  we 


made  a  very   good  decision   with  the 
Senate. 

It  is  my  (q^inion  that  the  final  result 
is  a  good  one.  It  is  7  percent  below  the 
budget  request.  I  think  that  the  con- 
ference report  represents  a  fine  solution, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  House  will  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  as  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  ^ 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  I  interpret  the 
conference  committee  report,  there  is  not 
only  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  about 
$30  million  over  what  the  House  ap- 
proved, but  in  addition  the  conference 
committee  did  restore  an  appropriation 
for  extensive  plans  with  regard  to  a 
National  Air  Museum  which  when  com- 
pleted will  contemplate  an  additional 
appropriation  for  that  structiu-e  of  about 
$40  million.  Therefore,  by  restoring  that 
authorization  or  that  appropriation  we 
have  to  anticipate  that  there  will  be  an 
additional  $40  million  to  be  appropriated 
which  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
House  at  the  time  this  appropriation 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  further  ques- 
tion in  addition  to  having  made  that 
observation.  That  question  is  this:  We 
are  not  anticipating  any  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  Federal  Government;  in  fact, 
we  are  anticipating  a  reduced  tax  intake 
and  possibly  reduced  revenue.  How  does 
this  appropriation  bUl  now  stack  up  with 
the  1963  appropriation,  which  I  feel 
should  be  a  guiding  influence  insofar  as 
the  present  appropriations  of  this  Con- 
gress are  concerned?  Can  the  gentle- 
man inform  me  how  much  above  the 
1963  appropriation  bill  these  appropria- 
tions are? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  Over  the  1963 
appropriations  it  is  only  2  percent,  and 
it  is  estimated  the  Federal  revenue  from 
this  bill  will  be  $787  million  in  1964,  an 
increase  of  $7  million  over  1963.  In 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's question  we  do  not  have  a  cost 
estimate  on  the  building.  That  is  why 
we  should  provide  these  planning  fvmds 
to  find  out  what  an  adequate  building 
will  cost.  It  will  take  2  years  to  complete 
the  planning  and  then  the  agency  will 
have  to  report  back  to  Congress  and 
obtain  an  authorization  for  construction. 
There  can  be  no  appropriation  for  con- 
struction until  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  review  the  plans  and  the 
cost  and  authorizes  construction. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Nevertheless,  by 
committing  the  Congress  today  to  the 
appropriation  of  $511,000  for  initiating 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  National 
Air  Museum  Building,  we  are.  in  effect, 
obligating  a  future  Congress  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowxll]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


1963 


Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
tolnk  the  managers  on  the  part  of  'the 
House  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
work  in  connection  with  the  Departmoit 
of  the  Ulterior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill,  1964. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  In 
His  Pl"»  .to  remodel  the  historic  Patent 
Office  Building,  and  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  protect  Uie  National  CoUec- 
t^onotFhiefiita.  I  have  been  happy  to 
work  wIUi  a  number  of  my^Ueaguw  in 
this  connection,  particularly  the  genUe- 

St"aS?5*  ^^  i^"^  f*^-  Thompson], 
Uie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 

JSm  oh.^r*i:,°^^°"'"^'  "^e  gentleman' 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  KntwAMl. 

The  Patent  Office  Building  was  de- 
signed   by    Robert    Mills,    tiie    famous 
^!S«*^  architect  who  designed  Uie 
Washington   Monument  and   the   U.S 
SS^    »^ding,    in    the    Nation's 

boJh*Jh^»i^*^"f^'  ^  CongnMs  for 
boUi  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  JStsto 
share  occupancy  of  the  building 

»  2?ff  ^^'  9®*^«  Building  will  make 
a  fitting  home  for  American  art  in  years 

i^c  "'^'  •^  '^  be  able  to  conttaue 
its  service  to  our  people. 

The    Con^-ess   directed    Uie    SmlUi- 
sonian  Institution,  in  1846,  to  form  a 

fi^V  ^i  *^  ^°^  "*«  Nation.  In  1849 
the  SmiUisonlan  Institution  began  Uie 
coUectlon  of  paintings  and  scSptu^ 
and  art  objects  in  general.  '"*"^«' 

The  SmlUisonian  Institution,  because 
of  its  congressional  sponsorship  has 
torough  Uie  National  CoUectlon  ot  nS 
f^k^  ^^  keystone  of  Uie  Federal 
ouUook  and  concern  for  the  arte 
Tlirough  the  expansion  and  development 
of  Uie  National  CoUection  of  Pine  iSs 
the  national  concern  for  Uie  arts  wlH 
iSIId  ^*^''  flowering  in  Uie  ye^ 
In  1930  the  SmlUisonian  Institution 

J?f  ^S®*'"**"*'  «»d  so  it  was  not  until  ti^ 
75th  Congress  Uiat  steps  were  taken  to 
provide  a  permanent  home  for  the  Na- 
tional CoUection  of  Pine  A^ 

«trI?2,Tf*^  Congress  not  okly  demon- 
strated Its  Intention  to  provide  a  perma- 

nf^^  °?1  'w""  ^^  National  CoUection 
of  Pine  Arts  but  it  also  made  it  p^^ 

Sfri'.f*''*'*/""***  ^  ^  accepted  W^Se 
purchase  of  works  of  art  by  living  artists, 
and  made  possible  the  right  to  raise  such 
funds  for  financing  exhibitions  of  cur- 
rent and  past  works  of  art  from  Uie  great 

w?  "*'  ,*»**  '^°^^  ^  ^  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts  ~  ''Wl 

wito°**S«'^%'' w*^  CoUection  works 
wiin   the  U.S.  Information  Axencv  in 

o1?SSL.  "^'''^     "'     AmerlSr'aS 

Jnfn?i?  sponsored  legislation.  House 
Joint  Resolution  241.  wiUi  my  coUeagw 
the  gentieman  from  New  Jersey  [Sfr' 
]?°^«>N].  to  carry  such  cxhSte  to  the 

prhoisihrth^j^a^ti^-^^^ 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  -.k 
jnanlmous  consent  to  ext^J'reLa?2 
at  tills  point  in  Uie  Record.        '^^™*™» 
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TTie   SPEAKER    &   thei«   objection 

^u^s^i^ssr?'  ^'  *^^  '-*^^-"  '«« 

There  was  no  objeetioa. 
Mr.  BERRY.    Mr.  Speaker  I  wish  to 
commend  Uie  action  of  Uie  oUier  bo^ 

S  f  *S?^,**"*  °"  P»8e  10  of  Uieir  bS 
toat  triba^  funds  derived  from  appro- 

Jf*"*^']!*^  satisfaction  of  awards  to 
^^  ^S^  "^°"«^  «»«  IndiaiTcSms 
SS^^,*"^  ^^  Court  of  Claims 
Si?n?°V*®*£"^^^  appropriated  until  a 
report  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 

^^*^.l^^  "*^  ^  '^n  submitted 
mi!S5  the  Senate  and  Uie  House  Com- 
mitter on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
^„f5°1f  P'^ses  have  eiUier  been  ap- 
^^J^  resolution  of  each  of  said 
committees  or  have  not  been  disapproved 
by  resolution  wiUiin  60  days  from  Uie 
date  the  report  is  submitted 
« J^  provision  Is  far  better  Uian  Uie 
provision  Uiat  was  contained  in  the 
House  bUl  which  simply  required  toe 
Departinent  to  submit  to  Uie  Committees 

l^^±?l  ^""^  ^^  ^"^^  ^ere  to  iS 
used,  which  report  should  hiy  on  the 

w^.>?  w"'"  committees  for  60  da^.  SS. 
which  House  provision  did  notrMuire 
aresolution  by  Uie  committees  of  boto 
bodies  eiUier  approving  or  disapproving 

Slaf  f*^<i°'  "^^  ^"^'^'^  °'  ^ 

thfc  V?^  iV  ^°^**  ^  pointed  out  at 
tWs  thne,  Mr.  Speaker,  Uiat  Uie  Con- 
grras  has  completely  abdicated  its  rights 
?,?nH'*"%\''*"*  '^«P«<^^  to  Uiese  tSbal 
oK?t  '!,^?'  "^  **^^^«*  'rom  judgnSnte 
^^^^  .?y  "»  various  tribi^^- 
S  J  Pf  ™»"*nK  ^  Department  to  hS- 
dle  Uiese  funds  in  almost  any  manner 
they    propose.    Ttie    difficulty    is     Mr 
Speaker,  Uiat  in  every  ^SSceWwJ^" 
^n.^  caUed  to  my  at?^on    t£e 
SSif ^^i!i  ?'"°^**«'    «^at    Uie    funds 
£1LJ!„"t^  fr  ^Pmchase  of  land  S 
Sf  r^.  ^  ^^  Government  and  held 
S.S2?  /h""  Slln<«ans  to  furUier  JS- 
toe^^iS^P^**!!?"**  «'  Interior  Vnd 

„  J^*  ?*'  *^  *^ost  completely  Inte- 
grated, whose  members  are  as  competent 
as  those  raiployed  by  Uie  Departmlmt  of 
Interior,  have  been  induced  to  set  up 
land  purchase  programs  to  buy  reserva- 
^Vf^  {or  Uieh-  people  In  an  S^pt 
to  segr^ate  ttie  Indian  and  put  hli 
back  undCT  Uie  regulation  and  control 
of  the  Indian  department. 
^  Thelndian  department  is  a  very  busy 
department  of  Government    E^y^ 
they  come  in  for  Increased  approwria- 

less  Indians,  to  handle  less  land  aLi  to 

rS'^S  "^'^  ^r  Pe'soSfliiSSsS 
on  down  through  the  ages. 

fhf^T*^  ^"  '^  business  In  turning 
these  funds  over  to  Uie  Indian  depart- 
ment to  spend  as  Uiey  see  fit  to  promote 
^^°»^ate  Uieir  bureaucracy  ad  in- 

When  an  todian  talbe  receives  a  Judg- 
SfL'J?"'  S^  ^^'^^  o*  Claims  or  from 
i^if?****^  Cjaims  Commission  Uie  5S 
portion  of  Uiose  funds  should  ^pro- 
a5^  tor  by  ttie  Interior  and  to^ 
Affairs  Committees  of  Uie  HoulTimd 
tiie  S«iate  and  by  Uie  Congress  IteeS 
and  not  by  Uie  Indian  Bureau^e  SS- 
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V^nl^  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mlttee  is  actuaUy  too  lenient  and  ilves 
too  much  authority  to  ttie  Bureau,  but 

sureau  report  to  the  committees  because 
It  requires  affirmative  action  on  tS^ 
of  the  committees  in  eittier  approSrS 
or  disapproving  the  program     *^*^*"'^"* 

prUtiSSi  ^c^^^^  ^  ^^*to  Appro- 
S2S?^^  Committee  for  making  this 
provision  possible,  and  I  hope  nelthS 
committee  wiU  take  action  SitSS^ 
have  UioTOughly  studied  a  complete  plan 
for  Uie  disposition  of  Uiese  fumte 

thJ^;^^"^-  Mr- Speaker,  f  move 
re^rt  """^""^  °''  ^^  conference 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


MOTION   TO   KBCOaCaCIT 

Mr  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  »^  • ««« 

^e  SPEAKER.    Is  Uie  gentieman  op- 
posed to  Uie  conference  report? 
Mr.  HALL.    I  am  to  this  form 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hall  moves  to  recommit  the  confer, 
ence  report  on  the  bm.  FJL  saw  to  ^^ 
^rnmlttee  ot  conTere^  \;Sk  J^'^tlSl 
inatat  on  their  dlsagrcMaent  to  Senmte 
SS^*  "  ^^*"*^  approprlat^Tfu^S 
initiating  preparation  of  plans  and  n^r^ 
Uon.  for  the  National  Alr'^Muae^  SSS^: 

..  ^-  5RWAN.    Mr.  Speaker   i  move 

Uie  motion  to  recommit. 
<=i^LJ^^^°^   ^"    taken;    and    Uie 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  obJftPt  tr. 
^e  vote  on  ttie  gromid^'k  qSSlS^  te 
fhl^l^^^'  »°d  make  Uie  point  of^5 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Dooiteeper  wOl  dose  the  doom 
J5f  Sergeant  at  Arm.  wSl7otif y  ^t 
M^bers.  and  Uie  Clerk  wUl  caU  UiVJS 

weSlJSfSZ?  """  i^^'  '^  there 

[BoUNcte] 
TSA8— 144 

Abbltt  Erotonan  pino 

^~f  Broyldu,  W.C.     Fountain 

fe    &     ST" 
g.     TjS    o^-' 

£^„  Comer  gJSTer 

S^  Colmer  oub«r 

B«c»er  Cramer  Oum«v 

Beemann  Cunningham  Hall 

®**<=*»'  Cumn  B-iL«, 

BeU  Cum.  nSiSf" 

Bennett.  lOeh.  Djjue  S^.  i«, 

S«"y  Derounlan  Harrey  lfl«h 

Betta  Derwinakl  Ro»^'  ^^* 

^iSr-     -        Devlne  SS^ 

PnmcwP.      Dote  g^;^ 


'-•lArftft- 
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KlBC.  M.T. 


KuBkal 

LAtta 

Lmummi 


lipaeomb 
lleClofT 

Mnff  ito 
lidjoalnr 


Mauuavd 

llMBh 

ICartta.  HMr. 


Moor* 

Iforton 


ICunaj 
NorWMl 


Addabbo 

Albyt 

AndicwB 

Annda 

AdUar 

Ajplnall 

Atmt 

Bartnc 

Baaa 

Batai 

BMkworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

BUtnlJc 

Bogga 


BoUlnc 

Bofw 

Brmdemaa 

Bromwdl 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Caltf. 

BrDyhUI.  Va. 

Bmrke 

Burkbalter 

Burleaon 

Byrae,  Pa. 

Bymea,  Wla. 

Camaron 

Cannon 

Oaray 

Caaey 
Oederbars 

CbaU 

CSiauowatlk 

Clark 

Cobdan 

Oonta 

Oootey 

CorbeU 

Oorman 

Daddarlo 


DaTti.aa. 

Damon 

DaUnay 

Dent 

Denton 


Otnoall 

Oownlnc 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

■dvarda 

glllott 

Bfciatt 

■nna 

FaUon 

Farbatcin 

FaaoaU 

Petghan 

nnnesan 

Flaher 

flood 

Plynt 

Pofarty 

Pofd 


Prladal 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tta4< 
Puqua 
Oallaghar 
Oavln 

OUbOTt 

out 


Oraa* 
Oxaaa. 

Ofaan.  9a> 
OrtfttlM 
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O'Kooakl 

Pally 


Pndnttl 
QulUan 
B«ld.XIL 
Bald.  If. T. 


Boodabuah 

Buaaafrtd 

8t.l 

Saorlar 

Sebadebarg 

Bonanck 

Befawalker 


BkuMts 

flBBlth.CaUf. 

Smltb.Va. 

Snyder 

Stafford 
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Hacen.Cam. 

Halay 

HaUe^ 


Sttnaon 

Tan 

Taleott 

Taylor 

Taacaa.OaUf. 

Tbomaon,  Wis. 

TollefSon 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wacgonner 

Weaver 

WMtner 

Wballay 

Wbarton 

Wbltaner 

WldnaU 

WUUama 

WUaon.Ind. 

Wlnataad 

Wydlar 

Wyman 

Toungw 


Oamera 
Oatertac 
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Patman 
Patten 


Harding 

Barrta 

Harrtaom 

Baraba 

Hawklna 

Baya 

Healey 

Hecbler 

Hempblll 

Handaraon 

Berionc 

Holland 

Reran 

Huddleaton 

Hull 

lebord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Jobnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonea.lfo. 

Karatan 

Kartb 

Kea 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogta 

Kllgora 

King.  Calif. 

KIrwan 

Klucaynakl 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Laird 

LankfonI 

Leggett 

UbonatI 

Long,  lid. 

McDowell 

ICcPaU 

lidntlre 

llacDonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin.  CaUf. 

Matsunaga 

Mattbewa 

May 

Mlcbel 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlah 

Mlnahall 


Perklna 

Plka 

PUeber 

PlUlon 

PImie 

Poage 

Price 

Purortl 

Quia 


ReUel 


Bbodea.  Ariz. 

Bbodea.Pa. 

Rlehlman 

BlTera.  Alaska 

BlTera.  S.C. 

Roberta.  Ala. 

Roberta,  Tex. 

Bodlno 

Roget8,Colo. 

Roger8.Pla. 

Rooney 

Boaenthal 

Bouah 

Boybal 

Ryan,  MIcb. 

Ryan,  N.T. 

St.  Onga 

Schnaebell 

Scbwengel 

Secrest 

Selden 

Banner 

Shipley 

Short 

ShzlTsr 

SIbal 


Montoya 

Moertaead 

Morgan 

Morrla 

Mo 


Multer 

Murpby.XU. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

NedH 

Nelaen 

NU 

Nygaard 

O'Brlen.N.T. 

OrBMi%,m. 

O'Bara.Mlah. 

CNaan.Moiit. 

Olaon,  Minn. 


SUk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

l^pclnger 

Staabler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SulllTan 

Teague.Tez. 

Thomaa 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

Thompaon.  Tax. 

Thombarry 

ToU 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ulhnan 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlnaon 

Wallhauaer 

Wataon 

Watta 

Weatland 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

CharleaH. 
Wright 
Toung 
Zablockl 


Abamathy 

Hagan.Oa. 

PhUbln 

Barren 

H«bart 

PoweU 

Bonner 

HoffmAn 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Buckley 

Himflald 

Roosaralt 

Caller 

KUbum 

Roatenkowaki 

Clawaon.  Del 

Davis.  Tenn. 

T,^)ff1»}TK1 

ScoU 

Donobxie 

Uoyd 

Shelley 

Bdmondson 

Long.  La. 

Sheppard 

XUsworth 

McCuUoch 

Stephena 

Forrester 

Martin,  Masa. 

Thompaon,  La 

Oamaats 

Miller.  N.T. 

Trimble 

Olalmo 

Morriaon 

Wickeraham 

OrabowskI 

O'Brien.  lU. 

Willis 

Gray 

O'Neill 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

OnthisTote: 

BCr.  Hoffman  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Abemethy  for,  with  Mr.  Garmats 
against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawaon  for,  with  ISr.  O'NelU 
against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Morriaon  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Rooaevelt  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chuaetta. 

Mr.  RoetonkowsU  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  O'Brten  of  nilnoU  with  Mr.  McCiil- 
loch. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tenneesee  with  Mr.  Kilbum. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Wickersham. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Lesinskl. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Grabowski  with  Mr.  SheUey. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Landnim. 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Powdl. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bogera  of  Ttoxas. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  and  lir.  HERLONO 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  HAL- 
PERN  changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  X>)orkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  333,  nays  50,  not  voting  50,  as 
follows: 
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I  YEAS— 333 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aabmore 

AspinaU 

Auchindo 

Avery 

Ayrea 


Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Baas 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 


Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 


Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke 
Burkbalter 
Burleaon 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bymea.  Wla. 
CahlU 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Caaey 
Cederfoerg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Corner 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Danlela 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulakl 
D\incan 
Dwyer 
■dwards 
ElUott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Bvins 
FaUon 
Farbstein 
FasceU 
Feighan 
Flnnegan 
Flno 
Flaher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuyaen 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gary 
GaUiings 
Gavin 
Gibbona 
GUbert 
Gill 
Glenn 
GoniHilez 
Grant 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orlffln 
Grifflths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Harding 
Hardy 
Barris 
Harrtson 
Barsha 
Barvey,  Mich. 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Healey 
Hechler 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Alger 

Asbbrook 

Becker 


Hemphill 

Henderson 

Berlong 

Bblland 

Boran 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleaton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnaon,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Klucsynski 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Tiangen 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

UbonaU 

Lindsay 

LljMcomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFan 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Iidallllard 

Marah 

Martin,  Calif . 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

Milliken 

Mills 

Minlsb 

MlnshaU 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 


Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Miurpby.  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NU 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

0'Bara,Ill. 

O'Bara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pike 

PUcher 

PlUlon 
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Beermann 
Berry 
Betta 
Bolton. 
Frances  P. 


July  17 

Pimie 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Pudnski 

PurceU       ^ 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rains 

Randall 

Raid.  m. 

Raid,  N.T. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

EUch 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Itoberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Bouah 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.T. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schenck 

Schneebeli 

Scbwengel 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver       ' 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slsk  ^ 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taleott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Thonxpson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberry 

ToU 

ToUefson 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  B. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wynuui 

Toung 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Bray 

Bruoe 

Clancy 

Curtln^ 

Curtis 


1963 


Derounlan 

Derwinaki 

Devlne 

Dole 

Flndley 

Foreman 

GoodeU 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Ourney 

Hall 

Harvey,  Ind. 


Abemethy 

Barrett 

Boning 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Buckley 

Clawaon,  Del 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Bdmondson 

Forrester 

OarmatE 

Olalmo 

Orabowakl 

Gray 

Hagan,  Ga. 


Boeven 

Butchinaon 

Jobansen 

Kastenmeler 

King,  N.T. 

Laird 

Latta 

McClory 

McLoakey 

MaoGregor 

O'Konskl 

Poff 


Roblson 

Rumsfeld 

Baylor 

Sohadeberg 

Scb  walker 

SkubltB 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Stinaon 

Taft 

Tuck 

Wharton 
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Banna 

Hansen 

B«bert 

Boffman 

Bolifleld 

Jones,  Ala. 

KUbum 

Landrum 

Leainaki 

Long.  La. 

Mcculloch 

Martin,  Maaa. 

MUler,  N.T. 

Monagan 

Morrison 

O'Brien,  Hi. 

PhUbin 


PoweU 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Scott 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Sicklea 

Stephens 

SulUvan      • 

Thompaon,  La. 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Utt 

Wickersham 

Wlllla 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Vx.  MUler  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Boff- 
man against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Kilbum. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. ,  ^^ 

Mr.  Garmatss  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Del  Clawaon. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  T,«MriiiTtri 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Bd- 
mondson. 

Mr.  PhUbln  with  Bto.  Forrester. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Abemethy 
Mr.  Boimeld  with  Mr.  Stephens.       - 
Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Wickersham. 
Mr.    Rostenkowskl    with    Mr.    Bagan    of 
Georgia. 
Mr.  Shelley  with  Mrs.  Bansen 
Mr.  Grabowski  with  Mr.  Landnun. 

Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Trimble 
Sickles  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
DlngeU  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee 
O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Scott 
WUlls  with  Mr.  Banns. 
Hubert  with  Mr.  Brademas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
tneflrst  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  C?lerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  7   line  4 
.^^^'..^'LT^  "Colorado".  Uisert  the  foUow- 

woo.ooo  shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Vvm- 

H^l^^'V'^  °**°**-  ^»>"c  8«»»ool  District 
wumbered  1,  for  construction  of  an  addition 
to  the  Newtown  Public  School." 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


Mr.  KIRWAN. 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

fri^.f^?"*^  ™°''®«  *^«t  <*•  House  recede 

STsi^-f '***^^*°*  ^  "»•  amendmen?of 
«»e  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  thereto. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

thTSt^o^i^^-   Pe  Clerk  Will  report 
«ie  next  amendment  In  disagreement: 


The  Cleilc  read  as  follcyws: 

Senate  amendmant  HO.  7:  On  page  7,  Une 
7.  inswt  the  following:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  to  exceed  $870,000  ahaU  be  f  «• 
•-tetanoe  to  the  Grants.  New  Mtaico.  Mu- 
xilclpal  School  District  Numbered  8.  Valen- 
County.  New  Bfexlco,  for  construction  of 
an  addition  to  the  pubUc  high  school  serv- 
ing the  Pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Acoma". 

Mr.  KIRWAN 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

f^.E^y**  *"°'*»  "»**  the  Bouae  recede 
from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  thereto. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  On  page  B  Una 
20,  Insert  the  following:  ",  except^t  tribal 
funds  derived  from  appropriations  to  satis- 
faction  of  awards   of   the   Indian   Claima 
Commission  and  the  Court  of  Claims  shaU 
not  be  further  appropriated  untU  a  report 
of  the puipoaea  for  which  the  funda  are  tobe 
used  haa  been  aubmltted  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Commltteea  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  those  purposes  either  have  been 
approved  by  resolution  of  each  of  said  com- 
mittees or  have  not  been  disapproved  bv 
res^ution  of  either  of  said  committees  withto 
sixty  o^endar  days  from  the  date  the  report 
is  submitted,  not  counting  days  on  which 
either  Bouse  Is  not  to  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certato:". 

Mr.  KIRWAN 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

fr^if^y*"  "*°'**  "^*  *^«  H°""  ««e<le 
frona  ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  thereto. 

f>,J^;JS^^^;  Mr- Speaker,  I  yield  to 
toe  genUeman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 

POGARTY]. 

Mr  FOQARTY.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Monbers  of  the  House.  I  just  want  to 
take  a  couple  of  minutes  in  which  to  say 
that  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  bills 
that  has  been  considered  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  to  say  that  for  the  past  20 
years  I  have  been  listening  to  Mna  Kn- 
WAN  talk  about  this  bill  as  being  an  all- 
Amerlcan  bill,  that  this  blU  Is  for  Amer- 
ica and  for  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one In  the  Congress  who  has  done  more 
to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  our 
country  to  open  up  the  national  parks 
to  all  Americans,  than  has  BCixb  Kn- 

WAN.  -»—   M^tn 

In  poUUcal  parlance  we  have  back 
home,  "Mr.  Democrat"  or  "Mr.  Republi- 
can."  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  we  have 
the  same  thing.    On  yesterday  we  had 
Mr.  Carl  Vinson  as  one  of  the  great 
men  in  this  Congress  who  has  done  so 
much  for  this  country.    Una  Kirwan 
k»ow8  as  much  about  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  Carl  Vinson  does  about 
the  U.S  Navy.    I  would  like  to  suggest 
today,  because  of  the  tremendous  time 
and  effort  that  Mnu  Kdiwan  has  put  into 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  over  the  years,  all  for  Americans 
and  all  for  America,  that  he  be  our  "Mr 
American"  in  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives. 
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Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  an  of  us 
remember  over  the  years  Mr.  KXiwan's 

charge  to  the  House  that  we  were  neg- 
lecting the  original  American  in  this 
coimtry.  the  Indian.     I  do  not  think 
^one  in  this  House  or  In  the  other 
body  has  done  so  much  for  the  real 
Americans,  the  Indian  population  as  has 
Mnn  KnwAN.    Just  In  the  last  6  years 
he  has  provided  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
the   Interior   bill   to   i»t>vlde   urgently 
needed  educational,  welfare,  and  health 
services  to  the  Indians,  including  new 
schools,  hospitals,  and  roads.    He  has 
taken    especial    interest   in    promoting 
their  economic  development  so  that  they 
may  become  self -sufficient. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  will  for- 
get the  fight  he  made  to  stop  mineral 
stockpiling  and  subsidies  4  or  5  years 
ago.  Almost  alone,  he  and  his  commit- 
tee took  on  everyone  and  everything  and 
cut  off  appropriations  for  the  stockpiling 
program  under  Public  Law  733,  saving 
$70  million  and  defeated  the  new  miner- 
als subsidy  bill  which  would  have  author- 
ized new  appropriations  up  to  $650 
million. 

During  the  18  years  that  Moa  Kirwan 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee over  $6  billion  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
power  agencies.  Just  think  where  our 
Nation  would  be  today  but  for  the  fore- 
sightedness  of  Mm  KnwAN  and  others 
to  provide  for  the  development  and 
preservation  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources including  our  forests,  fish  and 
wildlife,  minerals,  water,  and  the  vast 
public  lands. 

A  typical  example  that  comes  to  mind 
is  the  action  he  took  to  improve  condi- 
tions In  our  national  parks.    It  was  dur- 
ing one  of  his  extensive  field  trips  in 
1955  to  review  activities  in  the  field  that 
he  realized  the  deplorable  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  national  parks.    Construc- 
tion of  facilities  had  not  kept  pace  with 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  vis- 
itors.    When   he   discovered   that   the 
budget  request  for  construction  for  fiscal 
mr  1956  was  only  for  $5;J00.000.  he 
took  immediate  steps  to  have  the  con- 
stniction  appropriation  increased  to  $15 
million  to  provide  immediately  for  ex- 
panded facilities,  including  picnic  areas 
comfort  stations,   visitors  centeiv    etc' 

^  T^A^^^I  5"^'  ^  advance  of  the 
^J^\]^^f>^BilBlaintion  planned  to 
begin  its  Mission  66  prognm. 

We  are  also  weU  aware  of  his  ceaseless 
efforts  over  the  years  to  provide  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  reclamation, 
flood  control,  and  navigation  in  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill. 
*  w*  *^  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  Min  Kirwan  today  as  "Mr.  All  Amer- 
ican, because  certainly  he  deserves  that 
connotation. 

fhif'-S*^^^^  •**  unanimous  consent 
that  aU  Members  may  have  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkx>rs  on  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  KnwAN. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
island? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 
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ICr.  Bpenker,  I  yield 
he  may  deaire  to  the  gentle- 
[Mr.  CahhohI. 


Ifir.  CANltON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
Join  mj  frlepd  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
the  eulogy  of  the  dlstin- 
gulBhed  ehalrman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentlemi  in  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KntWAH). 

It  has  bee  i  my  pleasure  to  have  served 
with  Mr.  LsKWUK  for  many  years. 
Whenever  h  t  comes  to  the  floor  he  al- 
ways has  I  ly  undivided  attention — as 
he  also  has  he  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  Hous !.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  observe- when  you  come  to  analyze 
his  poidtiOD^ie  Is  Invariably  for  the 
average  mai  i — the  man  of  the  street  and 
the  field  and  the  sh(H>— the  man  who  has 
daily  flnanc  al  problems,  the  family  that 
sometimw  :  i  uncertain  whether  there 
wm  be  bret  lEf  ast  on  the  table  in  the 
morning,  or  whether  there  will  be  suffl- 
cient  monea  to  buy  shoes  for  the  chil- 
dren. On  c  De  hand  he  is  the  idealist, 
the  idiilant  iroplst.  the  humanitarian. 
And  on  the  other  hand  he  is  the  prac- 
tical poUtici  m  who  knows  how  to  imple- 
ment his  k)^  e  of  mankind  in  the  draft- 
ing and  ma  lagement  of  his  bill. 

So.  Mr.  fipeaker.  I  must  concur  un- 
quallfledly  1 1  the  gracious  tribute  of  the 
from  Bhode  Island  [Mr. 
the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished lentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
le  is  a  benefactor  and  a 
State  and  to  the  House. 


gentleman 

FOGAKTT]   tc 


KXKWAKl 

credit  to  hli 


Mr.  KIR'7AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  he  very  kind  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  f  ram  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fo- 
GABTTl  and  be  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
the  chairmi  n  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prq;niationi  [Mr.  Caxhon],  and  I  want 
to  thank  th  sb  both.  I  am  reminded  of 
something  i  (peaker  Clark,  of  Missouri, 
in  his  book  <  n  his  political  career,  quoted 
from  a  speech  of  a  prominent  man  of  an 
earlier  day: 

ipcenae  ever  to  greet   the 
public  num  U  tbe  applaiue  of 

lOWOBABLX   CAU.   TOTSOIT 


nostrUt  of  a 
tike  peopl*. 


Mr.  CAN  ION 


misfortime 


sde 
mjK  led 
reooinition 


becoming 


my 

the  other 

and  so 

in  the 

distinguishcid 

CsKL  Vnnt^ 

ord  in 

the  Anierie4n 

Mr 
any  other 
longer  thai 
and  patriotic 
bers  of  the 
and  the 
pected  thati 
established 

It  is  not 
of  tenure 
cmtlnnous 

tlie  mai 
this  record 
nols. 

enjoyed  the 
est  Membei 
with  the 


Vzvam 


Seuite 


<Dly 
bit 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 

to  be  in  conference  on 

of  the  Capitol  yesterday 

the  onx>rtiunity  to  Join 

paid  our  beloved  and 

colleague   from   Georgia, 

and  his  remarkable  rec- 

the  all-time  dean  of 

Congress. 

has  served  longer  than 
man  in  the  88  Congresses, 
all  the  thousands  of  able 
men  who  have  been  Man- 
Congress,  both  in  the  House 
It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
another  such  record  will  be 
n  the  next  200  years. 

remarkable  for  its  length 
also  because  it  has  been  a 
tervloe. 

who  for  many  years  held 

was  Speaker  Cannon  of  nu- 

Cumon  for  many  years 

distinetitm  of  being  the  old- 

of  the  House  and  the  man 

continuous  service.  But, 


loigest 


AS  he  himself  expressed  it  on  one  occa- 
sion, there  were  2  years  in  which  he  took 
a  vacatiOQ  "at  the  suggestion  of  his 
coostitueney.** 

The  gentteman  from  Georgia  has  not 
only  been  here  longer  but  he  has  served 
consecutively  and  continuously  for  what 
amounts — and  what  win  eventually  con- 
stitute a  full  half -century — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  service  of  Gladstone 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons — the 
longest  continuous  service  in  the  history 
of  world  parliaments. 

But  the  supreme  distinction  of  the 
tenure  of  Cakl  VncsoN  in  the  House  and 
the  Congress  lies  not  in  length  of  service 
but  in  the  quality  of  that  service. 

After  all,  the  principal  consideration 
is  not  how  long  he  has  served  here  but 
how  well  he  has  served  here. 

•'Better  50  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay."  Therein  lies  the  greatness 
of  the  man  and  the  measure  of  his  con- 
tribution to  national  welfare  in  the  most 
critical  years  of  the  Republic. 

Few  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  made  in  their  4  or  8  years  of  limited 
service  a»  significant  a  contribution  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  country 
and  its  international  prestige  as  Carl 
VnfsoN  in  his  half  century  on  the  quar- 
tordeck  of  the  ship  of  state. 

I  recall  distinctly,  and  sometimes  with 
no  little  feeling  of  trepidation,  the  situa- 
tion which  obtained  at  the  close  of  the 
Second  World  War.  We  had  thoroughly 
sold  the  coimtry  on  the  idea  that  this  was 
a  war  to  end  all  wars,  and  when  victory 
was  achieved,  there  was  a  stampede. 
And  this  Congress  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  it.  We  cannot  be  taken  to  task 
too  harwh^y  under  the  circumstances. 
Every  wife,  mother,  and  sister  was  im- 
portuning by  telephone,  telegram,  and 
letter  demanding  that  we  "send  their  boy 
back  home."  American  womanhood  had 
gone  through  a  war  period  of  agonized 
anxiety  and  when  the  news  of  the  armi- 
stice came  Uiey  expected  to  see  him  come 
marching  back  with  banners  waving 
early  the  next  morning.  Tear-stained 
letters  cried: 

The  war  Is  over.  The  war  to  end  all  wars 
has  been  won.  We  want  our  man  back  home. 
What's  the  use  of  keeping  him  over  there? 
There  will  never  be  another  war  as  long  as 
time  stands.    We  want  him  back  now. 

Under  that  tremendous  pressure  frcHn 
every  section  of  every  congressional  dis- 
trict In  the  Nation.  Congress,  almost  over- 
night, severed  all  redtape,  abandoned 
all  precautions,  and  brought  our  vast 
armies  back  on  record  time.  We  prac- 
tically abandoned  national  defense. 

Over  there,  men  dropped  their  guns 
where  they  stood  and  ran  for  the  ship. 
We  left  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  in- 
valuable war  materiel  and  weapons.  The 
latest  engines  of  war  were  left  to  nist  in 
the  Jungles  while  other  nations  carefully 
conserved  all  implements  and  every  les- 
son to  be  salvaged  from  the  greatest  of 
all  world  confiicts. 

Our  entire  system  of  defense  was  dis- 
organized, disintegrated,  and  dissipated. 
When  we  belatedly  woke  to  the  menace 
massing  against  us  on  the  world  fron- 
tier—shocked and  bewildered  to  find  the 
Nation  in  mortal  danger — we  lacked 
everything  essential  to  survival.    At  this 


crisis  Cau.  VlHSON  rose  to  the  occasion. 
He  had  to  start  from  a  new  base  of  op- 
erati<HL  It  was  necessary  to  work  from 
the  ground  up  and  in  the  tragically  short 
time  available  build  what  amoimted  to  a 
new  system  of  defense. 

Many  wars  have  been  won  or  lost 
through  the  invention  or  adaptation  of 
some  particularly  effective  weapon. 
Herein  lay  the  burden  of  his  task.  To- 
day every  weapon  of  the  last  war  is  as 
obsolete  and  outmoded  as  the  French 
.75's. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress — and  there- 
fore of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  provide  these  weapons.  We  were  aJl 
but  hopelessly  handica]n>ed  by  incred- 
ible delay  and  inertia.  In  the  renais- 
sance of  the  last  few  crowded  years  no 
one  or  no  one  agency  has  had  a  larger 
part  or  a  more  critical  responsibility  than 
Carl  Vnfsow  and  the  Ccmunittee  on 
Armed  Services.  Against  heavy  handi- 
caps they  have  rehabilitated  our  defense. 

This  notable  occasion  in  which  an  hon- 
ored public  servant  of  the  people  has 
established  a  record  of  50  years  devoted 
capacity  and  loyalty  affords  us  an  op- 
portunity to  lay  our  fiowers  and  encomi- 
ums where  they  are  most  appropriate, 
and  most  deserved. 

Modem  warfare  with  its  terrible  forces 
of  destruction  and  devastation  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  victory  or  defeat.  It 
is  a  question  of  survival  It  threatens 
extinction — ^not  only  of  the  American 
Nation,  but  the  extinction  of  Christian 
civilization  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  Carl  Vtmiofir  may  serve  another  50 
years  and  continue  to  render  the  Nation 
the  same  distinguished  service  he  has 
rendered  the  last  50  years. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERINARY  MEDICINE  WEEK 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  513)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  week  beginning  July 
28,  1963.  as  Veterinary  Medicine  Week. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep' 
reaentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 


1963 


lamatlon  designating  the  week  beginnlmr 
July  28,  1968,  as  Veterinary  Medicine  Week, 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Stotes  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities,  in  recognition  of 
the  contributions  which  the  veterinarians  of 
this  Nation  have  made  through  the  eradica- 
tion of  diseases,  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards  for  food  Inspection,  and  research 
in  various  fields  of  veterinary  medicine,  and 
for  services  they  have  rendered  to  all  lovers 
of  pets. 
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The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PEANUTS  FOR  BOILINO 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
uon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  401  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Ckimmlttae 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi.  loi) 
to  extend  for  two  years  the  dettnltlon  of 
"peanute"  which  Is  now  in  effect  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1838     After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bUl 
snail  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
rtderation  of  the  biU  for  amendment    the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
BhaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and   amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  onTmo- 
tlon  to  recommit. 

Mr  IIJJOTT.  hbr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fitmi  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  legislative  history 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  apparent  mistake  in  the 
SS^fJ^  '■®*^i?-  On  PaKe  1  of  the 
SS^"^'^^'*'  ""^^'  ^^^  paragraph 
headed  "Purpose"  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  reads: 

rrll'^J*"""*  '*''  '^^  **P'f«  «'*«»■  the  1961 
d^^Jf  peanuts.  This  bUl  will  extend  the 
aeflnition  through  the  1963  and  1968  crops. 

I  am  advised  that  this  is  a  mistake 
and  that  it  should  read :  *"«»«^e 

The  present  Uw  will  expire  with  the  1963 

S2rH**iSi"  ''"^  '''*"^**  "*«"*»  "  to  «»e 
i»04  and  1966  crop. 

.y^  ^  academic,  but  I  thought  the 
record  should  be  clear. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill  there 
was  no  opposiUon.  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
understandable  that  there  would  be  no 
opposition.  If  this  commodity  is  not  in 
surplus  certainly  it  should  not  be  under 
quotS^     »"o*™ents     and     marketing 

mil^S  '^^^^  *»owever.  that  two  of  the 
o^ority  members  of  the  subcommittee 


The  consideration  of  this  bill  today 
Mr.  Speaker,  does  bring  into  perspective 
several  administration  policies  to  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition.  May- 
De  this  is  not  the  proper  forum  for  ad- 
mhilstration  policies  to  be  debated  as  we 
are  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 

f/^*®^*.*?**  ^^^^  a«s^e  our  respon- 
sibility independent  of  administration 

JS'fw ;.  ?°''"^^^-  Politi^^iS?  toe 

^our  entire  legislative  role  is  legu- 
?^,»»y  a<ifninlsto-ation  positions  and  » 
therefore  Uiese  same  adminlstiation 
positions  convenienUy  lend  tiiemselves  to 
amOysis  and  review  in  tiiis  legislative 

thY!^^  *^®  "^®  administration  policies 
S^nf  ®oP^5if^  ^^  perspective  Ss  af- 
ternoon? Certainly  Uie  one  of  Neat- 
est concern  to  me.  and  I  thihkZ  SSle 
generally,  is  Uie  lack  of  wtion  bS^lI 

wtrations  insistence  on  unacceptable 
J^tive  proposals.  Presumablf  ^ 
statment  would  cause  someone  to  artee 
^Sf}2J^r^.^^  «  "»e  RuleTcS^ 

SSfSfriS  r  '^^'^^  pending  before 
uiat  committee.  Congress  could  proceed 

SSSerJ^?.  »  »«  not  my  Impi^S 
nart  S  S  ^.  "^  ^®**  urgency  on  Uie 
part  of  the  leadership  to  bring  certain 
^^tration  bUls  to  a  voterLr^ 
^nmittee  and  to  the  floor  for  debato 
We  have  such  well-known  meiSmS 
P«imng  as  the  mass  traSt^S^'SS 
Youtii  Conservation  Corps,  and  several 

&  n^f  *T"  ^^  geSally  hfv^'S 
their  objective  expanding  the  Jurisdic- 

ni'^iJ^I f^L^^^  GovemmiSr^^d 
Placing  f urtiier  burden  on  Uie  Treasury 
For  my  part.  I  tiiink  it  might  be  weU 
for  ttie  admlnlsta^tlon  to  Tree  a  ^te 
,^i^®  ^^^  Committee  which  It  can  do 
under    the    packed    arrangement,    and 
bring  tiiese  bills  to  Uie  fldor  for  aS- 
c^on     It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  reluctance  of  this  House  to  fa- 
vorably  consider   Uiese   administration 
measures  is  a  tine  reflection  of  Uie  Uiink- 
mg    of    the    citizens    generally.    Said 
anoUier  way.  I  do  not  beUeve  Uiat  such 
proposals  Uiat  wiU  further  project  Uie 
influence  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
In  harmony  wiUi  Uie  mood  of  Uie  elec- 
lorato. 

*w7^^°'"®'  ^  cannot  understand  why 
this  House  cannot  dispose  of  these  is- 
sues, complete  Its  work  and  adjourn. 
Last  week  the  biggest  decision  Uie  House 
had  to  make  was  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  should  prescribe 
Uie  characteristics  of  seat  belts,  if  such 
seat  belts  were  to  be  sold  In  interstate 
commeree.     And  this  week,  it  appears 
the  most  momentous  decision  will  be 
whether    or    not    approximately    1.500 
fairoers  should  be  permitted  to  rklse 
boiling  peanuts  without  being  subjected 
f^""®*^®  allotments   and  marketing 

wS  ^*T  ?  "!  representing  Uie  Middle 
west,  it  Is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  schedules  a  trio 
to  Russia  Just  at  Uie  time  farmers  are 
making  plans  and  preparations  for  their 
l»64  wheat  crop.  And  again,  someone 
may  want  to  reply  Uie  farmers  have  by 
referendum  ah^ady  selected  their  wheat 
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profimun  for  1964  and  Uierefore  no 
further  consideration  of  the  problem  Is 
?iSf^*^-  I  «"»»nit.  Mr-  speaker.  Uiat 
SS  S,.*t  ""I^^f  irrewmslble  attitude. 
TJe  choice  Uiat  was  given  ttie  farmer 
TO  really  not  a  fair  one  and  not  one 
that  came  about  by  the  usual  legislative 
process. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  of  the 

House  that  this  same  Kennedy  program 

fcSPo  ^^i^^^  **y  "»e  House  on  June  21. 

II      ,     ®  House  then  passed  a  simple 

extension  of  Uie  1962  program  Uiat  was 

w^^'i^^^^^eP^^^e  to  n«wt  of  us  in  Uie 
Middle  West.    But  when  Uie  bill  went  to 
the  ^er  body,  they  defied  the  will  of 
tne  House  and  again  inserted  the  so- 
caued  Freeman  bushel  managonent  pro- 
pam.     In  conference  the  House  con- 
ferees acquiesced  as  was  expected,  but 
even  more  than  that,  provision  was  made 
for  certain  compensatory  payments  that 
were  not  a  part  of  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  bills.    Then  when  Uie  con- 
ference report  came  before  the  House 
it  is  my  contention  that  it  was  again  re- 
jected.    The  record  will  show  that  it 
passed  by  a  vote  of  202  to  107.  but  this 
vote  was  only  possible  after  Uiree  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  had  been  persuaded 
by  the  leadership  to  change  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea'-RuUierford.  lltog- 
nuson.  and  Carey.     This  clearly  indi- 
cates that  again  this  so-caUed  bushel 
management  two-price  system  did  not 
represent  the  thinking  of  the  House,  and 
therefore  it  should  have  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  this  concept  was  rejected  by 
referendum  by  Uie  Nation's  wheat  farm- 
ers. 

Although  it  Is  not  possible  for  me  to 
deterrmne  what,  if  any.  action  Uie  ma- 
wcf  Jf '^S,  to  take  in  regard  to  wheat 
legislation  this  year,  there  was  a  story 
in  the  Wall  Stiwt  Journal  this  morn- 
ing by  a  reliable  reporter  Uiat  certain 
conclusions  were  developing  as  to  what 
??H!?  ^provided  for  Uie  1965  crop, 
but  the  Inference  is  a  clear  one  that  no 
action  Is  anticipated  for  the  crop  next 
year.    My  correspondence  and  conversa- 
tions do  not  reflect  alann  on  the  part 
or  the  Kansas  wheat  fanners.    My  per- 
sonal conversations  have  convinced  me 
however,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Free- 
mwi  plan  was  not  so  much  a  rejection 
of  the  program  itself  as  It  was  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  concept  of  Government  man- 
agement of  privately  owned  farms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  an  area 
of  agreement  that  has  commenced  to 
evolve.     This  agreement  appeara  to  be 
discernible  to  some  extent  among  the 
farmer  organizations,  between  farmers 
themselves,  and  the  story  Just  referred 
to  would  indicate  that  even  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture   there   has 
been  a  recognition  of   these  areas  of 
agreement.    The  Department,  the  story 
indicates,  has  finally  concluded  that  a 
voluntary  program  will  accomplish  vir- 
tually as  much  control  as  a  mandatory 
program  and  the  cost  could  even  be  leas 
This  Is  not  to  imply  that  there  would 
be  unlimited  production,  but  it  does  sug- 
gest that  compliance  can  be  attained  by 
incentives,  and  the  result  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent approaches  would  be  comparable 
I  hope  this  story  is  well  founded,  as  i 
think  It  represents  a  lot  of  fresh  and 
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Jvly  17 


rMlisUe  t  itnUnc  in  ttv  Department  of 
AgrienUnip! 

ako  Uke  to  obaarre.  ICr. 
Botaka,  ^baX  this  concept  to  very  nearly 
like  tbe  oie  that  was  employed  by  ap- 
proodmatc  y  20  Members  from  tbe  Mid- 
dle West  n  dereloping  legislatloa  for  a 
wheat  pr<«ram.  not  for  1965  but  for 
1964.  W(  uld  It  be  too  much  to  ask.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hat  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture retur  \  home  and  translate  thto  new 
philosfHili  r  into  legislation  and  sulxnit  it 
to  the  ikmgress?  If  our  legislative 
schedule  1  or  the  next  few  wedu  is  to  be 
dominatec  by  biUs  of  comparable  sig- 
nificance o  the  <»ie  we  have  today,  the 
seat  belt  till  tnm  last  week,  and  the 
schedule  t  lat  I  anticipate  for  next  week, 
certainly  it  would  seem  that  any  respon- 
sive Iea<iarship  would  want  to  utilize 
su£h  time  and  effort  as  would  be  avail- 
able to  de  reloping  acceptable  wheat  leg- 
islation fc  rl964. 

Altbong  1  my  view  is  obviously  paro- 
chial beet  use  of  the  nature  of  the  econ- 
omy in  n  y  State  of  Kansas,  this  same 
«f«iMwinf^  vparently  faces  not  only  the 
oott<m  fai  mers  but  all  of  the  industrial 
comptexa  with  that  commodity.  I 
would  hoi  e.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  would 
employ  your  influence  and  prestige  not 
only  to  eiEpedite  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress but  to  Imixove  the  reomrd  of  thto 
Congress  by  fav<n«bly  considering  leg- 
islatloa I  ceded  for  the  Nation's  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  DIVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemai   yield? 

Mr.  AV  SRY.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohi(  . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Avbt]  has  very  clearly 
pcrtnted  oit  the  legislative  schedule,  or 
the  lade  hereof,  pointing  out  that  last 
wedcour  naJor  legislation  had  to  do  with 
setting  St  indards  for  seat  belts  on  Fed- 
eral auUmoUles  and  that  today  the 
major  1^  slation,  in  fact,  the  first  legto- 
lation  bd  ore  ttie  House  since  the  Easter 
recess  re  ttes  to  boiling  peanuts,  and 
since  tha  to  an  important  matter  facing 
the  Congress  and  the  Naticm  today,  it 
seems  to  ne  that  all  Members  should  be 
present. 

•  C  mi*  GF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TX  nNB.  I  therefore,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, make  Ipe  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
to  not  pre  gnt. 

Tlie  8IKAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
to  not  pre  lent. 

Mr.  ALIERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  th(  House. 

A  can  I  Kf  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  C!<  Tk  called  the  roll,  and  the  f<A- 
lowing  Mfmbers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

Buren 
Bonner 
Bodcley 


Cta«Km.£al 
Davla.  Ten  i. 


Donokiw 


■visa 


Porrwtar 


fBoQ  No.  98] 

OnbowUkl 
Hmgan.  0». 
Hardui 

HMMTt 

Hedilar 

HoflBuua 
HOUflaU 


lUUllard 
Ifarttn.  ICmb. 


'.  M.T. 

lfon»san 


KUtoum 
KlncOBlir. 


LuKbrum 


Morblad 
O'Brien,  HI. 
Pbllbia 
PowaU 
Booaerelt 


BoBtenkoWikl     8mltli.CalU. 
Seott  Springer 

Bbtiley  Steed 

Stephe 


Teegue.  Calif . 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Trimble 
Wlokacataam 

The  SPEAKER.  On  thto  rollcall  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PEANUTS  FOR  BOILINa 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  JOELSOHl. 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  previous  speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  complain  of 
the  insignificant  nature  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  because  the  gentleman  to 
a  monber  of  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
has  consistently  bottled  up  really  im- 
portant bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  temptingly 
easy  to  be  facetious  about  the  pending 
bill  concerning  boiled  peanuts.  I,  for 
one,  shall  not  indulge  in  such  ridicule 
because  X  am  sure  that  the  bill  means 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  districts  of  a 
few  of  my  colleagues. 

However,  I  do  want  to  state  that  many 
of  us  in  the  House  are  eagerly  awaiting 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  matters  of 
more  general  interest  and  more  urgent 
need. 

We  are  fiddling  in  Congress  while  to- 
sues  biun.  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will 
soon  gstrdown  to  business,  lest  the  S3rm- 
bol  of  the  88th  Congress  be  one  lonely, 
solitary  boiled  peanut. 

Let  us  have  done  with  peanut  issues 
and  try  to  tackle  some  giant  ones. 

Mr.  OjLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  prevloxis  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


m  THB  OOMMXITEB  OT  THS  WBOIS 

Bfr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  101)  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  definition  of  "peanuts" 
which  to  now  in  effect  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

The  motiim  was  agreed  to. 

Acccntllngly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  caa- 
dderation  of  the  bill.  HJl.  101,  with  Mr. 
Fltwt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biD. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mat- 
thews] will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BKLCRBt]  win  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  MarhkwsI. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

IKr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  it  had 
not  been  my  de^re  at  all  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  such  a  long 
jieriod  of  time.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  tremendous  Interest  that  so  many 


wonderful  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  »- 
pressing  In  thto  leglslatl<m. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  1957  thto  legislation 
was  passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 
Two  years  later  it  was  passed  a  second 
time  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  After 
another  2  years,  it  was  passed  again  on 
the  Consent  CaJendar.  Thto  year  thto 
particiilar  legislation  was  reported  unan- 
imously by  a  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mto- 
sourl  [Mr.  JonksI  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, as  I  recall,  only  three  votes  were 
cast  against  it  The  statonent  was 
made  by  one  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
full  committee  that  he  did  not  think 
we  should  pass  the  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  I  was  delighted  to  follow  the 
suggestion  that  he  made  and  so,  of 
course,  we  made  no  effort  to  pass  the 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Then,  on  May  6  we  brought  thto 
bill  up  imder  suspension  of  the  rules. 
May  I  say  it  seemed  for  some  unfore- 
seen reason  that  there  might  be  a  little 
opposition  and  when  it  seemed  that  some 
of  our  colleagues  thought  maybe  we 
ought  to  get  a  rule.  I  very  gladly  agreed 
to  vacate  the  order  by  which  we  were 
dlscuning  thto  bill  under  suspension, 
and  then  we  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  obtained  a  rule.  Here  we  are 
today  to  ask  for  a  simple  extension  of  2 
years  of  a  bill  which  would  permit  farm- 
ers to  plant  peanuts  for  boiling  purposes 
without  comiing  under  the  provisions  of 
acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor thto  issue.  I  should  like  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  those  who  are  here  thto 
afternoon  by  saying  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  CsAxnl  and  I  were  co- 
introducers  of  thto  legislation  a  number 
of  years  ago  and  in  succeeding  Con- 
gresses we  passed  thto  legislation  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  answer  any 
questions  that  any  of  you  may  have. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  only  about 
3,000  acres  of  these  peanuts  that  are 
planted  for  boiling  piuposes.  We  find 
that  there  to  no  ccHnpetltlon  with  other 
tjrpes  of  peanuts.  There  are  1,560,000 
acres  of  peanuts  that  are  planted  un- 
der the  acreage  allotment  provisions,  but 
these  3,000  acres  are  planted  by  boyS  in 
school  and  by  small  farmers  and  are 
sold  as  a  vegetable  at  football  games  and 
baseball  games  and  so  on. 

They  are  sold  green  on  the  market,  in 
the  chainstores,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  small  industrial  plants  that  have 
been  devdoped  as  a  result  of  canning 
these  peanuts  to  sell  in  the  grocery 
stores. 

liir.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Oaossl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  last  time  our  dto- 
tlnguished  friend  had  thto  bill  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  he  had  some  free 
samples.  Did  the  gentleman  bring  any 
free  samples  today? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Sh*.  if  one  of  the 
pages  will  get  my  black  briefcase,  I  have 
them  here.  The  reason  I  did  not  offer 
these  samples  to  because  some  of  my 
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friends  saw  alter  tasting  them  that  they 
did  not  like  them.  ' 

I  am  going  to  ask  one  of  the  pages  if 
he  will,  please,  to  dtotrlbute  these  pea- 
nuts- I  certainly  hope.  Mr.  Chairman. 
we  can  pass  thto  legtolation  because  I  am 
about  out  of  free  sample  peanuts 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  can 
They  are  ah^ady  open  thto  time  The 
last  time  you  had  to  get  a  can  opener. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  my  friend  will  yield 
further **«*»* 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Yes.  sir.  but  just  1 
?^!if!:il^°"  ^^  ^®*  °™e  get  these  ready 
for  distribution  in  the  cloakroom 

.^y^iJ^^^P^'     ^  ^°"J«*  suggest  that 
they  be  eaten  over  there 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Is  It  proper,  sir  to 
suggest  that  the  Members  go  hi  the 
cloakroom  and  sample  them? 

fn3?iinS?^,^^-  "^^  Kenaeman 
from  Florida  will  proceed. 

m^T  .o^'^'^'™^^-  ^-  Chairman, 
may  I  say  to  my  coUeagues  If  you  will  go 
in  the  cloakrooms  we  will  be  ddlghted 
to  furnish  you  these  samples  '^"'^ 

J^'^^^""'  ^  **"  ^  ^^'^  to  an- 
swer any  other  questions.    However   I 

Z^.i^  5^**  J?  "^y  colleague,  the  dis- 
tingutohed  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 
PwauA]  who  comes  from  the  great 
Suwannee  River  section  of  our  State^d 
who  to  very  famUIar  with  this  sSS? 
"•ticle  about  which  I  am  talking 

mv^;,f^^^^  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
my  colleague  from  Florida,  for  yie^S 
Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  i 
Z^^  introduced  a  comparS^  bm  t^ 
this  bill,  HH.  101.  which  was  hitroducS 
by  the  gentleman  from  F?oriSr?S? 
Matthews]  .    But  I  certainly  want  to  m  ' 

S?t"^°^^'  With  the^JSaJS^o?'^.: 
Matthews.  I  come  from  an  area  of  Flor- 
ida where  many  of  our  small  farmers  an. 
engaged  to  the  peanut  busing  i^^ 
?ho"?  P^?««™.  m  any  other  section  of 

^ere°S?i7>,''^''^  "^^^  ^^  P«^u£  or 

w    J^®^  ^*^«  peanut  boilers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  to  a  need,  and 
toere  certahUy  to.  we  want  to  h^  "e 
Uttle  people  in  theh-  efforts  to  try  to  grow 
a  few  acres  of  peanuts 

ff^SSi'^  ^^'^^^  '^-  MATTHEWS] 

^^n^J^^LnJf mS.r-'  ' 
.en^eiSSf^^dP^-^^-^^-'-^the 

Mr.B^TTHEWS.    I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida 

Mr.  FUQUA.    These  people  grow  a 
fS^°L??*""^-    Som^timSSto 

S  Uf  S*  ^°^"  P**<*  *n  their  gw- 
aens.  This  to  a  method  by  which  Otpv 
cw  supplement  thdr  income  ikSfw 
^people  Who  make  their  SviiSSJ 

M^r^K^^  *^  ^^^  peanuts. 
AJ^^  Chairman,  thto  to  an  example  of 
Peopte  who  are  tryhig  to  hdp  ttSlvS 

"«»e  In  other  areas.    These  nMni.  JIl 

t^g  to  hdp  themselvS!^  ^^^^"^  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  ask  thi^ 

j^^^^  MATTHEWS.    I  thank  my  ool- 

>ni?'^^?l**'n*'*'^"^*-    Mr.Chalr- 
"«*n.  wui  the  genUeman  yield? 
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«n^l  ili'^IP^^-  I  yield  to  my  dto- 
ti«gutohed  Me^  the  gentlcmaTfrom 
California  [Mr.  HagbtI. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  CaUf  omia.  I  will  say 
mnSil  distinguished  genUeman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Matthxws]  that  I  want  to 
stipulate  that  these  peanuts  are  not 
Yankee  approved.  In  fact,  the  pigeons 
c«  Capitol  Hill  would  not  eat  the^^ 
throw  some  of  them  out  to  the  pigeons 
and  they  would  not  eat  them 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  only  consola- 
tions I  can  get  from  the  gentleman  to  to 

ff^  ^!l^^''*^  "^'«  ^"i  be  no  compeU- 
tlon  with  the  wonderful  vegetables  which 
come  from  the  State  of  Califomto.  I 

SI  *^^f  ntleman  will  support  my  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  taste  of  a  boUed 
peanut  to  rniique.  If  the  peanut  were  ah- 
conditioned.  It  would  taste  like  an  arU- 

t^^e"  '^'"  ■**  •  ^^--"^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  depression 

days  many  of  us  remember  having  eaten 

f^^F^^^^^'  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  are  fa- 
mmar  with  these  huge  palm  trees,  but 
Th/?/^  cut  them  down  you  take  out 
the  heart  of  the  pahn  tree,  that  to  the 

JS^r*'/"*"  ''°"^**  ^^e  «»t  swamp 
^n^oif  n  ■  V,"^chy.  ddightf  ul  taste 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  hi  my  dte- 
trlrt  you  can  get  thto  delightful  iwamp 
It^^^'  A?^^'  ^  y°"  »o  there  you^S 
^1^^^  *'  ^^  ^  ^^""^  Hotd  lii  Ced^ 
^t^Vrr*.-"  5"°"  ^end  some  money 

S  I!;if "  ^^  *^»*  Congressman  Biuy 
Matthews  sent  you. 

Mr.  Oiahinan.  if  my  friends  on  the 

Sf^pfn^^!.^"^  '^^'  I  "^  wuimg  to  go 
S^  ^J}.^^  "^  bill  unanimously. 
Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Chairman    will  the 

genUeman  yield?  '  ^® 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas.  ^  uue  bcq 

Mr.  DOLE.    Is  Uito  a  sort  of  supply 
management  program  ?  »"fpiy 

»^.  MATTHEWS.    I  do  not  beUeve  It 
would  be  any  type  of  supply  miuSnt 

to^voS^Jf-    ^f*  it  to  to  an  attempt 
p^i-jiS®  ^"PP^  management  pro- 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    You  may  say  yes 

crops  that  do  not  have  supply  manage- 
ment control    The  genUeman  and  lare 
agreed  toat  many  of  Uiese  crops^  ?^t 
nnf  . I '"'•PP'^'^^^^^^aent  control.   I  do 
f^V^'J^n^^'*^^  has  suggested  ilS? 
iSS  ^f  ^"^  P^""'  i^  anything  but  a 
kind  of  an  agricultural  commodity  that 
^  ^^need  supply  management 
„-!?•  ^^-    ^  '^ant  to  point  out  It  to  a 
S^f  f^S**".  "i^^^o^  from  thto  stand- 
point:  We  talk  about  supply  manage- 
ment and  many  people  have ^^ppwSSJl 
»«fltnt  control  for  Uielr  coSSjSJSi 

nH^Hi??^;    ^  '^**"^**  ^  to  make  It  ap- 
plicable to  all  peanuts. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    Does  the  genUe- 
man ttilnk  it  to  a  good  blU? 

vJUlP^}^-    I  think  it  would  probably 
be  better  if  no  peanuts  were  exenSt. 
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B^.  MATTHEWS.  I  hope  toe  genUe- 
man will  not  put  my  people  on  the  dole 
by  oppostog  thto  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chatoman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield?         "**™~»'   ^^ 

Hn^"";  ?^'^''^'^?^-  I  yield  to  ttie  dto- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Florida  who 

Sho^/^JSP"^'  **'  ^^  legislation,  my 
friend.  Mr.  Crambb. 

f^^:S^^^^^  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  House  to  learn  what  was  the  gen- 
estoofUitobm.    At  ttie  outset.  bLk?n 

S.?  °"°'*^'"  °'  '*™«"  in  my  Uien 
dtotrict.  now  represented  by  Uie  dtotln- 

SSf^  gentleman.  Mr.  Gibbons,  of 
Hillsboro.  Fla..  came  to  me  with  a  com- 
plaint about  Uie  fact  Uiey  had  penalties 
assessed  against  ttiem.  They  had  very 
small  acreage  at  Uiat  time.    It  was  15  6 

Sff^JPi*^^  ^^°  peanuts  to  be  used 
for  boUed  peanut  purposes.    We  thought 
that  was  wrong.    I  am  one  who  does^ 
SSf  "^i^  ^  ^^""^"^  program  on  pea- 
nuts and  other  Government-controlled 
KX?r.f.^  "^^  delighted  to  hitroduce 
the  biU  after  discussions  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  in  Uie  area  at  that  time    He 
discussed  ttito  wiUi  Uie  farmers  and  he 
felt  this  penalty,  and  it  was  a  penalty 
was  not  justified  but  Uiey  had  n?  choice 
but  to  impose  the  penalty.    There  were 
substantial  differences  Involved.   S^ew 
?J5®if '■^"'  ^^'^'  *^^  Department  of 
th^im^^^'^^/^^'  "^^  others  drafted 
the  bin  now  before  us  back  in  1957  which 
was  enacted  then  and  has  been  twice 
shice  that  time.    The  pmposT^M  to 
prevrat  these  unfair  penalties  being  as- 
sessed against  small  fanners  grSrlng 
peanuts  to  be  boiled.  srowmg 

inT>f»i'*''®i'^^'*  *  ^°*  »*»"'  civfl  rights 
hi  thto  ^on  of  the  Congress,  if  you 
want  to  do  someUilng  for  Uie  Negro  down 
SouUi.  you  will  let  him  continue  to  ^ 
tiiese  peanuts  for  boIUng  purposes  Th«^ 
Zr°?/,*^"*  95  peroentTSSe^^ 

siuffs.    The  farmers  cannot  grow  them 

i??m^u"otm?S°o?S^a?e"^  "^^^^ 

tleman'^"'^^^^-    ^  ^iiank  Uie  gen- 

Mr.  ABBTTT.    Mr.  Chahroan.  will  the 
genUeman  yield?  "*® 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vh-glnia 

fhflP-.^i^^^-    ^''^  ^^  to  understand 

^Sh!?''?^  ^''^''^  the  present  ™  ? 
additional  years?  *«w  ^ 

«h!tS;  MATTHEWS.    The  genUeman  to 
absolutely  correct  «**««  a 

thS^^JSS^-,  "  ^  °»y  understandhig 
Ujtol^latlon  to  not  going  to  be  m^ 

co^^t^'^'^^WS.    The  gentleman  to 

lo^i^?^?^-    Mr- Chairman.  I  yidd 

ioif^'^ii  ^^  genUeman  froin  m? 
noto  [Mr.  FnrotET]  *«u»  *iu 

in?^-  ™DLEY.  Mr.  Chahroan  HJL 
l^}  ^i^""^  peanuts  and  Income 'w«S* 
using  Uie  vernacular.  It  to  pelStute.  to- 
J^ed  are  only  3,000  acres^n^  »  tJ^ 
fraction  of  peanut  land.  The  soon  J^ 
jOso  include^belleve  It  or  n^aCt  UM 

ently  few  farmers.    If  It  to  regardSlJ 
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ft  clTil  :  Igfats  bill— ft  thought  that  had 
not  ooc  trx«d  to  me— then  my  effort  to 
anwnd  his  bill  would  broaden  the  civil 
rights  ai  peet  of  it  to  an  peanut  fftimers— 
not  just  the  1,500  presently  Involved. 

This  1  dll  Is  not  a  Joke  and  it  Is  not  a 
dreus  it  b  are  Involved  In  here.  The  bill 
involves  a  very  soious  principle,  and  we 
Invite  yi  lur  attention  to  that  prindple. 

Simpt  r  stated,  it  Is  this:  Is  it  fair  to 
force  ta:  payers  to  pick  up  the  tab  caused 
by  qMd  d  Interest  loopholes  in  Oovem- 
ment-ccptrol  programs?  That  Is  the  is- 
bill. 


196$ 


\\ 


properly  consider  the  plight 

peanut  farmer,  but  I  think 

ht  to  give  some  consideration 

t  of  the  poor,  struggling  little 


sueini 

We 
of  the 
we  also 
to  the  p] 
taxpayei . 

C!OC  1  Mses  under  the  peanut  program 
in  the  1  tst  2  years  have  averaged  over 
$25  mQl  on  each  year.  That  amount  is 
not  peai  uts,  even  at  the  Federal  level. 

On  II  ly  31,  1963.  which  is  the  latest 
Departnent  of  Agriculture  r^x>rt.  the 
tftxpftye  s  hftd  $17,057,940  tied  up  in  peft- 
nuts.  I  was  Med  up  as  follows:  In  In- 
ventory, in  Commodity  Credit  storage 
stock,  1  15,530,207.  Under  CCC  loan 
$1,527.7:3  additional,  for  a  total  of 
$17,057,1  M. 

"niose  of  you  who  are  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  government  should  note  the 
fact  tha ;  the  latest  Department  of  Agri- 
culture I  epOTt  predicted  a  "moderate  sur- 
plus" in  1963. 

8o  de  pite  the  fact  that  we  are  losing 
over  %3i  million  a  year  on  the  peanut 
program,  and  despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  r  tied  up  over  $17  million  of  our 
taxpayei  s'  money  in  peanut  stocks,  tax- 
payers X  lay  reasonably  expect  to  have  to 
shell  ou  still  more  dollars  to  make  the 
CSovemxient  stockpile  of  peanuts  even 
higher. 

If  thl4  bill  Is  defeated,  all  peanuts  for 
boiling,  iust  like  the  peanuts  processed 
for  othe  r  purposes— and  when  they  are 
planted  there  is  no  difference  between 
peanuts  for  boiling  and  otherwise — all 
peanuts  for  boiling  will  have  to  come 
from  3ovemment-controlled  acres. 
This,  of  course,  would  reduce  the  total 
producti>n  of  peanuts  in  this  country 
and  woi  Id  make  supply  management — 
Oovenm  lent  control — more  effective. 

Of  ooi  irse.  therefore,  it  would  tend  to 
reduce  he  buildup  of  peanut  stocks. 
Every  >eanut  produced  on  q;>ecial- 
exemptk  »n  acres,  such  as  that  proposed 
In  this  I  in,  adds  to  the  surplus  buildup 
and  to  1  Mtd  on  the  poor  struggling  tax- 
payer. \  upply  management  Is  inefficient 
and  ten  bly  costly  imder  the  most  ideal 
circums  ances.  Every  locvhole  created 
in  suppl  r  management,  like  the  loophole 
pn^osec  here,  makes  it  more  inefficient 
and  moet  costly. 

Cottoi  \  is  in  trouble  today  basically  be- 
cause CO  itrols  have  not  really  meant  con- 
trols. '^  7e  have  kicked  loophole  after 
loophole  into  the  cotton  control  program. 
Congresi  never  really  has  had  the  guts  to 
enforce  xmtrols. 

Why?  Our  farmers  are  not  willing  to 
accept  a  police  state  in  agriculture.  The 
only  wa  r  controls  really  wiU  work  is  to 
go  to  thi !  police  state.  In  the  absence  of 
a  police  itate  the  f  ambers  are  outwitting 
the  bureaucrats  and  wiU  outmaneuver 
them  evi  Ty  ttone. 


The  uproar  that  f  oUowed  the  proposed 
JaU  sentences  for  dairy  farmers  shows 
neither  the  farmers  nor  Congress  wiU  ac- 
cept a  police  state.  This  biU  actually 
iUustrates  the  breakdown  of  supply  man- 
agement and  the  high-price-support 
theory. 

It  has  a  basic  pragmatic  weakness.  We 
want  controls,  but  we  do  not  really  want 
them.  We  set  up  a  control  program  then 
start  creating  loopholes  in  it. 

Every  Member  who  represents  taxpay- 
ers, and  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  excep- 
tions, should  vote  "No"  on  this  bUl,  to 
help  the  taxpayers,  or  aid  me  and  my  col- 
leagues in  my  effort  to  amend  this  bill  in 
order  to  extend  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  marketplace 
to  aU  peanut  growers,  not  Just  the  smaU 
circle  who  produce  peanuts  for  boiling. 

Let  us  either  close  the  loopholes  or 
pitch  the  whole  expensive  program. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  Just  said  that  we  should  close  the 
loopholes  that  now  exist  in  this  legis- 
lation. The  gentleman  lives  in  a  com 
producing  area  of  the  country.  I  wonder 
if  he  would  be  Just  as  willing  to  close 
the  loopholes  which  exist  in  the  area  of 
sweet  com  from  being  carried  as  com 
under  controls. 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Com  is  not  produced 
under  mandatory  controls.  There  is  no 
paraUel  between  the  present  Oovem- 
ment  program  for  com  and  the  manda- 
tory acreage  control  program  for  pea- 
nuts. I  see  no  paraUel.  And  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  Just  as 
willing  to  extend  the  exemption  from 
Oovemment  control  to  aU  farmers,  aU 
producers  of  all  commodities. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  fails  to  see  is  the  fact  that 
sweet  com  is  close  to  his  heart,  peanuts 
are  close  to  somebody  else's  heart  and  he 
is  not  quite  willing  to  give  the  same  con- 
sideration to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  memory  may  be  faulty, 
because  he  shoiild  recall  that  on  many 
occasions  on  this  floor  I  have  consist- 
ently opposed  Oovemment-control  pro- 
grams involving  commodities  in  my  own 
backyard  as  weU  as  control  programs 
that  touch  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  with 
reference  to  com.  Wheat  happens  to  be 
very  close  to  my  heart.  Yet  I  always 
find  people  from  either  the  com  area  or 
the  peanut  area  or  the  cotton  area  seem 
to  know  more  about  wheat  than  the 
people  who  represent  the  wheat  pi-oduc- 
ing  area.  I  do  not  follow  the  gentleman's 
line  of  argiunent  when  he  says  on  the 
one  hand  that  peanuts  are  close  to  him, 
wheat  is  close  to  me.  and  com  is  close 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  But  yet 
we  are  telling  one  another  what  should 
be  done  with  reference  to  each  com- 
modity.   It  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 


Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  wiU  srield  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  is  exactly  the  point  that  I 
was  making. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  Just  wonder  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  was  say- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
does  not  know  anything  about  peanuts 
and  yet  he  is  telling  us  all  about  peanuts. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  have  seen  that  same 
thing  happen  on  the  floor  before.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
while  I  have  no  peanut  producers  in  my 
district,  to  my  knowledge,  I  do  have  a 
great  many  taxpayers  who  are  deeply 
concerned  over  expensive  programs  like 
this.  I  have  many  producers  who  have 
consistently  over  the  years  opposed  con- 
trol programs  for  themselves.  They 
have  witnessed  the  problems  that  have 
come  to  the  cotton  producers,  the  to- 
bacco producers  and  others  in  control 
areas  and  they  do  not  want  any  part  of 
it  themselves.  And  they  are  also  wilUng 
to  have  their  Representative  in  Congress, 
I  might  add.  do  his  best  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  freedom  to  aU  farmers. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Iti.  Chahman.  I 
jrield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  who  has  Just  given  us  a  very 
splendid  talk  that  he  realizes,  of  course, 
that  this  particiilar  legislation  we  are 
considering  does  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
any  money.  This  is  a  program  that  does 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime.  This  leg- 
islation clearly  says  that  we  are  going  to 
permit  smaU  farmers  to  continue  to  plant 
a  few  acres  of  peanuts  for  boiling  with- 
out coming  imder  the  provisions  of  acre- 
age aUotments.  We  pointed  out  very 
definitely  that  the  boiled  peanut  is  a 
different  tsrpe  of  commodity.  And  let  me 
emphasize  again  that  it  has  the  same 
relationship  to  other  peanuts  that  sweet 
com  has  to  field  com.  As  a  member 
of  the  C(»nmittee  on  Agriculture,  please 
let  me  say  to  my  coUeagues  that  there  is 
that  very  clear-cut  difference.  There  is 
the  great  precedent  that  we  do  not  count 
sweet  com  for  cooking  and  eating  as  be- 
ing in  the  same  category  with  field  com. 
This  is  exactly  the  same  situation.  We 
divide  peanuts  for  boiling  from  other 
peanuts. 

Ui.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  DolkI. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly 
hate  to  take  issue  with  my  friend  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Matthews],  but  I  believe 
this  is  a  matter  of  principle.  In  this  de- 
bate we  may  gain  something,  which  is 
more  than  we  have  generally  done  in 
Congress  this  session.  I  think  this  is 
probably  the  turning  point  of  the  session. 
It  has  been  a  very  hard  year.  We  have 
had  some  very  important  legislation  be- 
fore us  though  I  understand  we  have  a 
few  minor  bills  yet  to  consider.  In  line 
with  the  statement  made  by  Oertrude 
Stein — who  is  not  in  my  district — ^"A  rose 
is  a  rose  is  a  rose."  it  should  foUow  that 
a  peanut  is  a  peanut  is  a  peanut. 


Nonetheless,  we  are  asked  today  to  ex- 
tend a  bin  that  says  a  peanut  is  not  a 
peanut  because  it  is  a  boUed  peanut 
These  green  or  boiled  peanuts  are  fed  to 
hogs.  The  h(«s  consider  them  peanuts. 
We  consider  roasted  peanuts  as  peanuts 
and  peanuts  in  peanut  butter  as  peanuts! 
but  by  act  of  Congress  we  have  declared 
a  peanut  not  a  peanut  at  all.  This  is  a 
very  fine  distinction,  in  my  opinion,  and 
one  that  probably  should  be  referred  to 
some  more  philosophical  committee  than 
Congress,  perhaps  the  group  who  delight 
in  debating  such  unresolved  questions  as 
the  classical  one  involving  the  number  of 
angels  who  can  dance  on  the  point  of 
spin. 

We  have  been  in  session  now  for  over 
6  months.  In  fact,  we  read,  that  Is  some 
of  us  newer  Members,  that  we  may  be 
here  until  Christmas,  I  read  Just  yester- 
day, it  is  not  a  question  of  when  we  ad- 
Joum,  but  is  a  question,  if  we  adjourn, 
this  year.  So  with  6»^  months  behind 
us.  and  having  been  described  as  a  balk 
Congress,  consistent  with  the  slow  mov- 
ing 87th  Congress,  the  legislative  effort 
this  year  offers  some  hope  to  the  tax- 
payer because  of  the  old  saying,  "No  leg- 
islation Is  good  legislation." 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  set  aside  a 
day  for  heated  debate  on  the  boUed  pea- 
nut because  in  just  6^  months  we  have 
already  extended  the  draft;  we  have  as- 
sured women  equal  pay  for  equal  work- 
we  have  extended  excise  taxes  We 
passed  a  poUtical  feed  grain  program 
and  now  today  we  are  trying  to  take 
up  another  very  vital  issue.  I  assume  if 
this  hot  issue  is  disposed  of,  we  can  move 
on  to  such  other  minor  programs  as  tax 
reduction  and  reforai;  wheat,  cotton, 
and  dairy  legislation;  civU  rights;  and 
a  host  of  other  important  matters-«ot 
to  mention  later  on.  perhaps,  adjourn- 
ment. 

1.  ™£?K  before  us  today,  in  my  opinion, 
is  symboUc  of  the  ultimate  folly  of  any 
controUed  program  in  agriculture  and 
should  alert  aU  Members  on  botti  sides 
or  the  aisle  to  the  basic  need  of  a  com- 
plete overhaul  of  farm  programs,  perhaps 
starting   witti   a   sizable   redulstion   to 
USDA  personnel— maybe  a  40-  or  50- 
Perc^t    reduction-      Some,    including 
myself,  doubt  the  advisability  of  Q^^ 
tWT  Freeman  leaving  tije  country  at  tills 
critical  time,  while  otiiers  regret  tiiftt  he 
did  not  leave  at  an  earlier  date.    But 
nevertiieless.  he  is  gone.    He  is  tempo-' 
rarily  absent,  I  assume— not  only  at  a 
time  when  peanuts  are  In  hot  water  but 
when  the  wheat,  cotton,  and  dairy  farm- 
ers of  America  are  demonstrating  peace- 

J^^!^  «Joncemed  may  be  interested  in 
£^  s^vSS*  ^^  Secretary  Preem^ 
18  stm  visiting  Russia.  Upon  landing 
in  Moscow  last  Sunday,  he  was  wSSted 
HaS!^*  Ambassador  AvereU  HaSSaZ 
I^rriman  traveled  to  Russia  to  nego- 
SSS^J*  ^^ban.  However.  PreenSi's 
iZfS  "^""^  ^  ^^  forerunner  ^li! 
other  ban  soon  to  be  imposed  by  the 
^s^dent.  Nonetiieless.  while  SX 
»tadi^  progress  in  Russian  agriculture 
^  otijer  world  affairs,  we  Just  talk 
^ut  peanuts.  ShaU  wegodoWntaS^ 
tory  as  ft  Congress  tiiat  labored  and  jS- 
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^1!^  ^^  labored  and  finally  brought 
forth  the  peanut-a  boUed  one  at  that? 
And  do  not  forget  the  Latin  proverb— re- 
member this— "He  that  would  eat  the 
kemel  must  crack  the  nut." 

Let  me  point  out  this  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. We  have  other  commodities  that 
are  boUed  before  sale.  We  have  wheat 
that  is  boiled  before  sale,  called  bulgur 
Some  people  like  it.  I  think,  perhaps, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr  Mat- 
wiEws]  was  saved  by  the  rules  of  the 
House  today  because  not  many  of  you 
had  a  chance  to  sample  the  boiled  pea- 
nut, but  nonetheless  the  biU  is  a  serious 
threat  to  those  under  controUed  pro- 
grams. ^ 

f^f^u^f  *®"  y°"  *^**  ^  the  first  year 
this  llttie  exemption  was  in  effect,  the 
number  of  farmers  raising  boiled  peanuts 
Jumped  from  1.285  to  1.861  and  tiie  total 
acreage  Jumped  from  1.667  to  2.662. 
TWs  is  a  sizable  increase  and  not  one  we 
can  laugh  about  and  say  is  not  impor- 
tant to  agriculture  generally 

t JiJT^  ^  ^^^^  ""*  o'  «»e  whole 
thing  Is  this.  We  have  talked  about  sup- 
ply management  Mr.  Freeman  talks 
about  supply  management  Efforts  were 
made  to  force  it  upon  tiie  wheat  farmers 
Of  America  including  those  in  the  State 
of  Kansas.  They  turned  it  down.  Even 
Members  of  Congress  who  vote  for  sup- 
ply management  tiim  it  down,  in  effect 

T^^^  J^^^  ""^^  in  and  ask  us  to  exempt 
their  faraiers  from  supply  management. 
^  JL^^  for  some  farmers,  it  should 
be  good  for  aU  farmers.  I  Uiink  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  [Mr.  PiiJi,lxy]  Voes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  tS 
production  of  boiled  peanuts  is  no  Sf 
^d  no  more  Uian  tiie  production  of  other 

Ef^"i?^-  I  <J?  not  ttilnk  anybody  includ- 
ing the  gentieman  from  Florida  [Mr 
Matthews]  can  state  any  real  difference 
between  a  boiled  peanut  and  areSSar 

IV^""}^  ^^'^^  *^^«  sometiiSig  a^fSke 
here  today  despite  ttie  fact  ttSt  ttie  bS 

ho!f«r,?*  ^^^  °**^  Pe«Pl«  'or  it  does 
basicaUy  affect  ttie  American  agricS- 

So^^  ^^  *^^  '*™^"  '^^^  '^r 

geSife^^dV^'-^^™"^''^"^^ 

J£'  iS^«  ^r^  \^^  gentleman. 
-HfT"  P™SR-  I  would  like  to  agree 
witii  what  you  said  about  tiie  rules  oToie 
House  savkiguie  gentleman  f rom  Pl^! 

s^itfssrtSo^'?^^"-*^""^ 

^JH-  °?^    ^*"-  *here  may  be     I 

people  Uke  tiiese  peanuts.  I  under^md 
toey  are  a  deUcacy.  They  arVeaten^ 
g^people  and  are  raised  T^ 

bate" tS^^Sl??'  '  *^^  '*^  »"  ^«  de- 
bate tiie  past  6  years  on  boUed  peanuts 

S^*fSy^"f  °*™  People  seemto  eat 
bhem  and  survive  «"  ^ai, 

thS?enS^^,r  '^^'^^'  ^ 
fr^lS?^    I  ^eld  to  tiie  gentleman 

>,i?^;J^^'^'  '^«  gentieman  and 
Sf.^.^!S!!!f***'  "'eired  to  the  cost  of 
this  program.  I  Uiink  it  might  be  in- 
teresting  to  tiie  Members  ofthe  Com- 
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mlttee  to  know  that  the  rate  of  loss 
under  the  peanut  program  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  averages  al- 
most 14  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  peanut  crop.  The  total  value  of  the 
controUed  peanut  crop  is  $180  mlUion 
The  realized  losses  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation— and  that  does  not 
include  the  administi-ative  expenses  and 
°J5®^,^^^®°  costs— is  $25  miUlon.  or 
^^"IL*  percent  of  the  value  of  the  crop. 
Furthermore,  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee might  be  Interested  to  know  that 
peanuts  In  foreign  markets  seU  at  about 
half  price.  They  are  supported  at  about 
12  cents  a  pound  here  at  home,  but  they 
seU  for  about  6  cents  a  pound  abroad 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  the 
consumers  of  this  country  to  think  about 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  gentie- 
man He  Is  exactly  correct.  Many  be- 
lieved the  15-acre  wheat  producer  was 
no  problem,  but  today  it  is  admitted  the 
15-acre  wheat  producer  has  created  a 
problem  for  nearly  everyone. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  also 
that  if  you  have  a  5-acre  peanut  aUot- 
f^e^i' you  can  plant  it  to  peanuts  and 
in  addition  to  the  5-acre  peanut  planting 
you  cwi  plant  "boUed  peanuts"  outsit 
your  aUotinentwittiout  penalty.  Inotiier 
words,  you  can  exceed  your  allotinent 
and  not  be  penalized.  This  bUl  permits 
an  exemption  from  the  present  program 
ana  Its  controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  opposi- 
tion in  the  past  from  other  peanut  States 
Perhaps  the  time  wiU  come  when  we  wui 
have  8.000.  9.000,  or  10,000  farmers  rais- 
ing ^boiled  peanuts,  and  Uien  It  may  be 
too  late  for  those  in  Virginia.  SouUi  Car- 
olina and  North  Carolina,  and  CaUfor- 
nia— to  do  anything  about  it 

Ifr.  BELCHER.    Mr.  Chairaian  I  have 
no  furtiier  requests  for  time   "^'^""^^ 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.    Mr.  Chairman    I 
have  no  further  request  for  time 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  wIU  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

fj^enca  in  Congress  assembJed.  Ttuit  the 
l«t  paragraph  of  the  Act  entlttod  "An  St 
to  amend  the  peanut  marketlnTquotrprt 

oi  1838  ,  approved  Augiist  13  1057  -, 
amended   (7  VJBC  1369  note)    ta  amendiJ 

Ueu  thereof  "1»63.  1964.  and  1966". 

*»nan)i«HT  omuo  bt  u.  ratnLrr 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

n»ifr?f°*°o  °''*^  "y  ^   PmDL«T:   On 

the  following:   "and  the  first  paragraphof 
BUch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  thTperKS 

towing      .  Provided.  That  notwlthatandins 
any  other  provlalon  of  this  subparagraph  Tc) 
the  exemption  provided  for  booSr^uti 
ehaU  alao  apply  to  aU  peanuts  prtjdu^/- 


fH  L,w^^-  Mr- Chainnan,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tiiat  tiie  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  ttie  bUl        •^«*°™en5 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentieman 
wUl  state  his  point  of  order  ^^ 

.ii^'^^F^■  Mr.  chaiiman.  Uie  bUl 
simply  deals  wiUi  a  class  of  peimute.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane.    The  bill  simply 
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deals   w 


th  a   claas  of  peanuts.    The 

amendment  deals  with  an  entirely  dlf- 

and  is  not  in  order,  as  it 

the  entire  concept  of  the 

as  well  as  wipe  out  the  pea- 
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program 
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ferent 
would 
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For 
not 
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The 
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Mr 
I  would 
order. 

My 

my 

act  of 
bill  itsell 
for  a 
which  is 
tural 
as  f  oUomk 


CHAIRMAN.    Does  the  genUe- 

nilnois  [Mr.  FDrounr]  desire  to 

on  the  point  of  order? 

ftNIXjEY.    Yes.   Mr.  Chairman. 

ike  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 


an  ument 


is  based  on  the  fact  that 

is  offered  to  a  part  of  the 

13.  1957.    The  UUe  of  the 

states  as  its  purpose  to  extend 

the  definition  of  "peanuts" 

how  in  effect  under  the  Agrlcul- 

Ad  ustment  Act  of  1938.    It  states 
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reason,  the  amendment  is 
to  this  biU  that  is  before 


oo. 


qelieve  it  follows  this  is  truly  an 
to  the  act  which  the  biU  it- 
amend.    For  the  Chair's  con- 
I  quote  the  act  of  1957.  which 


peanuts"  for  the  purposes  of 

ihall  mean  ell  peanuts  produced. 

any  peanuts  which  it  Is  estab- 

the  producer  or  otherwise.  In  ac- 

wlth  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

picked  or  threshed  either  hettxe 

Darketing  from  the  farm,  or  were 

by  the  producer  before  drjrlng  at 

of    moisture    from    such   peanuts 

natural   or  artlflclal   means  for 

ezduslTely  as  boiled  peanuts. 


Flyht)  .    The 


The  qSAIRMAN  (Mr. 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gmtleman  from  Illinois  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

As  a  g  ineral  rule,  one  individual  prop- 
oiltlon  nay  not  be  amended  by  any 
other  im  ividual  proposition,  even  though 
the  two  nay  bdong  to  the  same  class. 

Tlie  C  lair  quotes  from  volume  8.  sec- 
Maa  2944.  the  following: 


bU 


mod  kflcation 


amendatory  of  one  aectlcm  at  an 
an  amendment  proposing  fur- 
al  the  law  was  held  not  to 


De  Amber 


ao.  1919.  the  CSommittee  of 

WiMde  House  aa  the  State  of  the  Union 

considering    the    bill    (HJt.    11234)    to 

1  of  the  act  approved  October 

providing  for  deportation  oS.  alien 


Bepjamln  F.  Welty.  of  Ohio,  offered  an 

t  proposing  to  add  to  the  e»isting 

section  to  be  known  as  section  4. 

Johnson,  of  Washington,  made 

of  order  that  the  amendment  while 

to  the  existing  law  was  not  germane 

biU. 


Al  tert 


ptodingl 

Acoor  lingly,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  o  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vi  ginia  [Mr.  AbbittI. 

Mr.  F  MDLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liament iry  inQulry. 

Tlie  C  BAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
•tateit 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
Chair's  ruling  was  based  on  the  point 
that  the  amendment  I  offered  was  con- 
fined to  a  paragraph  instead  of  a  section? 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
fact  the  1958  act  added  a  new  section  to 
the  1930  act.  This  amendment  is  to  that 
section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  the  Chair  riiled 
that  the  amendment  was  not  germane  to 
the  pending  bill. 

AMXNDBCENT    OITZaZD    BY    MS.    DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  On  page 
1,  line  8.  strike  the  period  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  first  paragraph  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  thereto  and  by  adding  the  following: 
' :  Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  exemption  from  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  as  provided 
for  herein  for  boiled  peanuts  shall  also  apply 
to  any  agricultural  commodity,  which  prior 
to  being  marketed  as  a  foodstuff  is  boiled 
and  dried-' " 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  amendment 
is  not  germane  and  it  is  apparent  on  its 
face.  This  amendment  deals  not  only 
with  peanuts  but  with  all  commodities, 
therefore,  it  is  not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  E>oes  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  DOLE.    Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Adopting  the  same  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fzmdlxt], 
in  reference  to  a  certain  commodity, 
which  is  boiled  peanuts,  I  call  attention 
again  to  the  use  of  these  peanuts,  which 
is  boiling.  We  have  boiled  potatoes, 
boiled  apricots,  and  many  other  com- 
modities boiled  prior  to  sale.  If  we  can 
do  this  for  one  commodity,  I  think  we 
can  do  it  for  all  commodities. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Fiynt).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  would  extend  the 
legislation  to  other  commodities  than 
those  covered  by  the  pending  legislation. 
While  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  would  amend 
the  general  law,  the  Chair  rules  that  the 
amendment  Is  not  germane  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  and,  therefore,  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  now  appears  my 
amendment  to  this  bill,  at  least  along 
the  lines  affording  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom to  all  peanut  farmers,  is  going  to  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  Assuming  all 
efforts  in  this  direction  do  fail,  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "No" 
on  this  bill  in  deference  to  our  long- 
struggling  taxpayers  and  c<msumers. 

I  would  like  to  remind  Members  that 
we  have  presently  $17,057,940  tied  up  in 
Oovemment  peanut  stocks.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  predicted  a 
rise  in  the  surplus  stocks  as  a  result  of 
this  year's  crop,  and  every  peanut  pit)- 
duced  on  exemption  acres,  such  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  increases  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  indirectly  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


The  peanut  control  program  has  been 
excessively  costly.  It  has  represented  a 
cost  of  about  $14  for  every  $100  worth  of 
peanuts  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  believe  we  are  coming 
to  the  close  of  debate  on  this  bill  and  I 
would  just  like  again  to  point  out  that 
all  we  are  talking  about  is  the  extension 
for  a  period  of  2  years  of  a  law  that  has 
been  passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar  for 
the  past  three  Congresses.  This  is  a  bill 
that  was  approved  by  evei'y  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
some  35  in  number,  with  the  exception  of 
3  at  the  most;  a  bill  that  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  it:  a  bill  which  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  one  dime ;  a  bill  that, 
admitting  it  is  not  a  bill  of  importance 
all  over  the  country,  is  nevertheless  of 
importance  to  many  himdreds  of  people. 
I  seriously  hope  that  the  House  will  uani- 
mously  a];H>rove  the  extension  of  this 
law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  wiU  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  you  be  inclined  to 
support  a  bill  that  might  do  the  same  for 
boiled  wheat? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  if  you  will  bring  it  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  get  them  to 
approve  it,  I  will  be  delighted  to  support 
it.  Now,  will  you  approve  my  bill,  which 
was  approved  by  everybody  on  the  com- 
mittee except  you  and  two  other  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Sir.  I  might  do  that  if  I  do 
not  have  to  eat  the  peanuts. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  gentleman 
has  my  permission  never  to  eat  the  pea- 
nuts, although  I  hope  he  will  change  his 
mind. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
jrield  to  the  gwitlanan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  assume  the 
gentleman  is  interested  in  getting  votes 
for  the  bill.  I  want  to  support  it.  I 
understand  there  are  2,600  acres  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  No,  sir.  About 
3.000. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Only  3,000?  Hav- 
ing sampled  these  peanuts,  will  you 
guarantee  me  that  if  I  vote  for  this  bill 
you  will  never  plant  over  3.000  acres? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  bill  will  come 
up  for  consideration  in  2  years,  and  let 
me  say  in  all  sincerity  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  had  a  2-year  extension,  that  is, 
because  at  that  time  2  years  from  now, 
I  have  the  feeling  if  there  are  more  acres 
planted  the  committee  probably  will  not 
approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  stand  over  3,000  acres. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  f  nun  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  m)preciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.    Actually  this  matttt' 
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of  excepUng  boUed  i)eanuts  from  the 
general  law  is  not  without  precedent 
We  have  excepted  Durum  wheat    "Poi 
many  years  we  excepted  all  wheat  grown 
on  tracts  under  16  acres.    If  we  had 
such  an  exception  as  that  in  this  in- 
stance this  bill  certainly  would  not  be 
necessary.   We  have  excepted  long  staple 
cotton  for  many  many  years.    We  have 
excepted    certain    Flue-flred    tobacco 
This  is  really  no  exception.    Peanuts  for 
hogging  purposes  have  been  grown  with- 
out reference  to  marketing  quota  laws 
for  years  and  years.     Wheat  for  graz- 
ing purposes,  which  is  plowed  under  and 
never  allowed  to  go  to  harvest,  has  been 
permitted  under  the  law.    This  Is  a  pe- 
culiar crop.    It  Is  just  simply  a  matter 
of  exempting  a  form  of  a  product  which 
is  not  in  competition  with  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  general  product  cov-- 
ered  by  marketing  quota  legislation 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  thank 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
those  remarks. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  city  fellow  I  have 
been  following  this  debate  with  great 
fascination.   I  have  listened  to  my  hand- 
some and  able  young  friends  from  Illi- 
nois and  Kansas  who  have  covered  the 
entire  political  waterfront.    They  have 
taken  the  peanut  into  the  civil  rights  de- 
bate.   They  have  roUed  it  over  to  Eu- 
rope where  Averell  Harriman  is  in  talks 
that   may   mean    the   security   of   this 
country  from  atomic  warfare.     And  I 
am  wondering  if  there  is  a  historic  sig- 
nificance in  all  of  Uiis.  if  today  we  are 
hearing  for  Uie  first  time  Uiat  in  Uie 
campaign  next  year  the  slogan  and  the 
ms  gnia  of  the  great  Republican  Party 

H^i^^}?"^^!  5!  ^^  elephant,  large  and 
rampant,  but  the  llttie  boUed  peanut 

c^Z^^^^"^^^^^-    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Am)rdingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 

Jr;if^S^',^^**™*"  o'  the  Committee 
Of  the  Whole  House  on  ttie  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
?w^,i^,^.""^®^  consideration  Uie  bill* 
iiJiS;  /  .  ^  ®*^** '°'  2  years  Uie  defi- 
nition of  "peanuts"  which  is  now  in  ef- 
fect under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
*I?  ^L}^P  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 401,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  tiie  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
fK?^®  Question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
tWM  tSSe"  "^  "«»«  ^d  was  SSre 

PaSllelS^fSS:    ^'  ^"-""'^  ^  - 
The  bill  was  passed 
Mr  MATTHEWS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

^n^^^i?  '^^^^^  ^or  the  imm^ate 
wnsideration  of  an  identical  Senate  bill 

nmn^\^.  ^***°**  '°'  2  years  the  defi- 
nition of  "peanuts"  which  is  now  in  ef- 

A!!;^V^a!o  ^^  Agricultural  Adjustinent 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

TheSPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
^orid'S"^*   **'    "*^   gentlemiS   te»S 
There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  peanut  marketing  quota  nro- 
Zi"  ?S5o°'  ^^^  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
Of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses .approved  August  18,  1967,  as  amend- 
ed (7  U.S.C.  1369  note),  is  amended  by  strik- 
tog  out  "and  1963"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1963.  1964.  and  1966". 

fv,7^®«**"^  ^"  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  loi)   was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GRAVE  QUESTIONS  THE  PRESI- 
DENT SHOULD  ANSWER  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr  ALGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 

n.5S!£i°^-  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  has 
never  been  a  more  serious  moment  or 
a  more^ave  occasion  for  me  to  take  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pif  til  Distilct  of  Texas,  whom 

fe  ,T®*i^®  ^°^°^  ^  represent,  as  well 
as  all  the  people  of  tiie  United  States 
to  my  opinion  the  very  futiu-e  of  this 
Nation  is  hanging  hi  the  balance.  In 
this  perilous  time  I  am  trying  to  meas- 
ure my  words  carefully  so  that  ttie  full 
S?^*  .°^  .u^'  ^  happening  may  be 
S?of  ^k'®  Si  P^P^«  *»<*  ^  the  hope 
that  tiie  President  may  clarify  his 
ultimate  objective  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  revolution,  armed  revolution  in  some 

^^tL'S*^.*'  ^  ''^^  «o*o«  on  in  Uie 
United  States.  Mr.  President,  are  you 
now  using  tiie  civil  rights  problem  as 

STctaSfp/^'  ""^"^  "^   »  ^'^^ 

iiJ^K^^J^^^  ^  °^  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  an  article  by  David  Law- 
'^^ce  Use  of  U.S.  Troops  a  Question  " 
which  appeared  in  tiie  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  July  15. 1963.    ^*'"^" 

Use  or  U.S.  Ttoops  a  Question 
(By  David  Lawrence)  * 

Is  the  administration  about  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  was  wrong  in  sending  PWeral 
J;~Pf  *o  Mlasissippi?  Ifnot.whTwS?toi 
muitary  forces  of  thte  United  Statw  not  sent 
to  preserve  order  and  prevent  further  blood- 
shed in  the  racial  crisis  in  Cambridge  Md 
as  they  were  in  Oxford,  Uiss.?  ' 

i^"^! "■?""*"*  *"***"  *»y  "»•  administration 
in  ordering  troops  to  Mississippi  was  that 
the  entry  of  James  Meredith  to  the  Unl- 
J^}\°i  Mississippi  might  cause  disorder. 
None  had  previously  occurred,  but  it  was 
the  mere  threat  of  it  which  prompted  the 
jendtag  Of  a  large  number  of  SdSiTtooSJ 
^..^JLH'^  •!«»  Uter  to  the  university  caij! 
pus  and  the  town  Of  Oxford.  Many  of  these 
•oldiers  are  still  there,  presumablj  to  pro- 
tect against  possible  disorder.  '*"»'"' 

«if  .."**.-**"  **'  Cambridge,    "demonstra- 

j^^J^""  *  ™°''"'-    "^^  Department  of 
Justice  had  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Negro 

militia  had  been  on  duty  In  the  town  for  a 
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T^*  ^.*  .y"  withdrawn  when  it  seemed 
that  mediation  of  some  kind  was  in  pros^V 
A  Department  of  Justice  official  triedto 
bring   the   factions    together,   but   without 

erupted  and  the  town  was  terroriaed  for 
several  hours  with  shooting  described  bv 
the  commander  of  the  Stat?  poUce  on  the 

At  least  five  persons  were  wounded  by  tnxn- 

S^««J^  ''T  "^«n»»«n»  ot  the  Ma^Und 
National  Guard,  which  has  been  caU^back 

SeJf^Jn^'.  ""^  "^*^  °-^  ^-  ^ 

h^^^J^^  Government  had.  of  course,  no 
legal  right  to  send  troops  into  MisslssipDl 
There  was  no  "insurrection,"  and^rGtov- 
^or  Of  the  State  had  not,  as  the^SS. 
tutlon  requires,  requested  aid.  He  had  torcee 
rjsady  to  quell  disturbances.     But  toe  ^ 

S^iL^nH^l'  ""^"^"^  "  ^  "»•  authority 
in  law  and  in  constitutional  provisions,  has 
kept  troops  at  the  University  of  MIsSLidS 
for  many  months  now.  «»«B«ppi 

nil!*?®  I^eral  Government  has  a  lawful 

SSSL  nft? **  *~°P*  anywhere  in  the  UiJSd 

fiSJ^H^"^?*  .*  "^^  "**»-  on  "»•  theory 
toat  the  principles  of  the  14th  amendment 

f^L^^  e^orced,  then  it  Is  difficult  to  un- 

d^^?  "^^^  ~**  ^°°^  ^^«  not  been  or- 
Jff^,  "  »  P«^entive  measure  not  only  io 
Maryland  but  to  New  York  City,  where  a 
nl^H^K^"    ^    prevaued    lli^Sii 

an^  with  violence  involved,  have  been  re- 
ported also  from  other  areas  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  where  there  is  racial  coiS^ 
»4any  lawyers  have  inspired  that  the  ores- 
ervatlon  of  law  and  ord«  withies  stated 

iSm.a''*'"?''  ?'  *-^  Governor  and  the  State 
muitla,  only  to  be  told  that  this  is  Just  a 

a^L'^T'^''^-  ^*«*'»«*  Kenned?  iJ 
T^^^Jfn*'"^^  ~***'  "^^  a".  "'"  right  " 
The  doctrine  expounded  here  is  that  "the 

thf.  ^^^^  *^*  "~°*'"  unfortunately,  even 
^***f  *^'  ^  no*  uniformly  applied 
TTie  Negro  leaders,  for  Instance,  who  spon- 
^L^^  demonstrations  are  careful  to  em^- 
slze  in  their  public  statements  that  they  are 
proceeding  on  a  nonviolent  basis.    But  when 
feelings  are  aroused,  nonviolence  is  super- 
seded by  Violence.   As  the  New  York  TtaSL 
"no^^*"  °^  ^,t«P-ation-said  In  an  editorial, 
nonviolence  that  deUberately  provokes  vio- 
lence is  a  logical  contradlcuon  " 

In  Cambridge,  white  persons  sitUne  on  th« 
porch  Of  their  homes  have  been  th?S^ 

hi«St°^*'  *°**  *''°  "'^^  *««  woundedby 
blasts  from  an  automatic  shotgun  durlni 
last  Thursday  night's  disorder.  tWns! 
tional  Guardsmen  were  wounded  when  th*  ' 
car  in  Which  they  were  retuml^  JoS»  dSS 
duty  at  a  nearby  armory  was  ambushed  with 

f^  h^l  '*°*«^  '^  ^•y  were  to  SS 
form  but  unarmed.  ^^ 

ti«nt^°  '**-*"  *"  putting  on  demonstra- 
th.^  LT'^°'"  *'"*"  ^'^  """"ory  of  one  of 
ImiL  ?»"•*«"•■•  Medgar  Evers.  who  was 
SVIh*''  Mississippi  by  a  sniper's  buiS? 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  public  recogniUon 
by  any  group  of  the  plight  of  thoee^  white 

S^i^^""*^'  °'  "^^  innocent  bysSnd! 
ers— klUed  or  wounded  in  recent  weekTto 
connection  with  racial  disturbances.  nS 
have  steps  been  taken  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
nonviolent  demonstrations  that  are  steadily 
I«oducing  the  violence.  "vawiiy 

As  for  the  further  use  of  Federal  troons  to 
**«*!  Of  prevent  the  outbreak  of  dtoorder 
Official  Washington  U  mum.  WUi  thTo^ 
pie  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  have  to^ 
protection  of  Federal  troops  on  Aui^  m 
When  100,000  Negroes  ai^^JUed  t^Sic? 

W«hii^^!,  °^°'^****°*  demonstration  in 
Washington?  ApparenUy  only  Arkansas 
M^l-lppi.  and  Alabama  get  the  beneflVof 
the  presence  of  Federal  troops.  The  wiuS 
right  to  protection  doesn't  seem  to  extend 
to  citizens  elsewhere  who  may  be  threatraed 
with  nonviolent  demonstrations  In  whi^ 
JSSST  **°  "~"  ^  "*^"^  ^  innoe«»t 
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July  17 


UM  Fedind  tnopm 


Ifr.  Sinker,  ttiere  are  several  perti- 
nent qucittons  raised  by  lir.  Lawrence 
in  hla  a^ttele:  "Why  did  the  President 

in  UtosisslMrt  and 
violence  was  threat- 
enedf  Why  has  he  failed  to  use  troops 
in  Caml  ridge,  Md^  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
New  Yoi  c  City,  Savanhah,  Oa.,  and  in 
North  C)  LTolina  where  there  is  violence 
and  where  people  have  been  shot  and 
killed? 
The  oknissions  and  commissions  of 
Kennedy  in  the  struggle  now 
in  America  take  on  added  sig- 
when  we  review  the  history  of 


Prom 


or  seised 
eaceeativ< 


dential 


going  on 
nlflcance 
his  admi  listration. 


the  day  of  his  inauguration 
Kennedy  has  demanded  and/ 
more  and  more  power  for  the 
branch  at  the  expense  of  the 


legislative  toanch.    A  review  of  Presl- 


messages    and    White    House- 


sponsorei  legislation  establishes  this  as 
a  faei.  .  Jso  a  fact  is  that  the  delegation 
of  such  proad  powers  to  the  executive 
estaWlshfs  an  easy  course  to  dictator- 
ship.      J 

One  o^  the  keymen  around  President 
Kennedy  is  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  Mr. 
Schlesin)  er  is  an  admitted  advocate  of 
what  h<  calls  "democratic  socialism," 
and  his  rlews  have  never  been  contra- 
dteted  b3  the  President.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  ym  now.  Do  you  support  a  change 
in  our  fmn  of  society  from  a  private 
enterprifls  sjrstem  to  that  of  a  planned 
economy  or  democratic  socialism? 

With  \  bis  background  of  boldly  seek- 
ing new  Executive  powers  and  keeping 
as  one  o  his  counselors  an  advocate  of 
a  soelai:  it  system,  the  President  now 
confhmt  i  us  with  the  puzzle  of  his  han- 
dling of  the  civil  rights  issue.  There  is 
no  doubt  thai  the  Kennedy  political  ma- 
chine us  id  civil  rights  as  an  effective 
rampaigi  i  technique  in  the  1960  election. 
There  ai  e  none  that  I  know  of  who  win 
deny  tbi  Kennedy  administration  has 
manlpuli  ted  the  dvll  rights  issue  in  an 
attempt  lo  hog-tie  the  majority  of  the 
Negro  vo  te  in  advance  of  the  1964  elec- 
tion. Ci  n  anyone  deny  the  President's 
handling  of  the  currmt  mob  action  has 
not  been  wdghted  to  encourage  the  Ne- 
groes sod  to  discriminate  against 
whites?  Witness  the  haste  with  which 
Federal  orces  were  sent  to  Mississippi 
against  he  authority  of  State  officials 
and  befcre  any  overt  action  had  been 
taken.  Witness  the  fact  that  Federal 
troops  rere  mobilized  in  Alabama 
agalsist  1  le  expressed  desire  of  the  Qov- 
emor  an  1  before  the  scheduled  entrance 
of  Negro  M  into  the  university,  ll^ntness 
the  absdute  silence  from  the  White 
House  h,  even  mildly  condemning  the 
destructlpn  of  property,  the  injuring  aad 
IdlUng  o:  white  people  by  rock-throwing, 
ear-burn  ng,  rifle-shooting  Negroes. 
Why,  Mi  .  President? 

If  yoir  purpose  in  Mississippi  and 
Alahams  was  to  preserve  law  and  order 
and  to  MTOteet  tlie  lives  and  property 
of  ttie  pc  }ple,  why  are  you  not  concerned 
with  ttM  violation  of  law,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  murder  In  other 
States  vhere  violence  has  been  engen- 
dered aifd  carried  out  bg  Negroes?  Is 
blatant  partiality  oacouraging 
more  riobng.  more  violence,  more  vi(^- 
tion  of  ftw  and  order?    What  can  the 
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Nation  h(q?e  to  gain  by  an  Increase  of 
such  violence?  What  can  you  gain,  Mr. 
President? 

Now.  let  us  go  a  step  fiirther  in  point- 
ing out  significant  events  and  statements. 
On  last  Sunday  evening  on  WTTG^TV 
there  was  a  panel  discussion  of  "Race 
Relations  and  Crisis."  Four  prominent 
Negro  leaders,  three  of  whom  are  now  in- 
volved in  the  nationwide  demonstrations, 
explained  their  purposes  and  objectives. 
They  plainly  stated  we  must  have  forced 
integration;  they  ridicxiled  legislative 
remedies;  they  insisted  on  compensatory 
treatment  for  the  colored  race  by  declar- 
ing that  "unqualified  Negroes  must  be 
given  preferential  treatment  in  hiring 
and  that  they  be  made  qualified  on  the 
job."  To  achieve  these  objectives  these 
leaders  of  the  nonviolent  movement  said 
they  intend  to  continue  and  to  increase 
the  tempo  of  the  demonstrations  until 
all  the  demands  are  met,  they  promised 
furtlier  violence  and  talked  of  the  use 
of  guns  to  strengthen  their  fight;  they 
emphasized  the  size,  strength  and  deter- 
mination of  the  proposed  march  on 
Washington  next  month  to  obtain  this 
ultimate  objective.  These  Negro  leaders 
made  it  plain  their  demands  are  para- 
moxmt  to  the  interest  of  the  preservation 
of  oxur  system  of  society  by  stating  it  may 
be  necessary  to  implement  action  on  the 
demands  of  the  Negroes  for  preferential 
treatment  with  a  military  dictatorship 
or  some  kind  of  Socialist  state. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  upon  you  now  to  state  your 
objectlves  in  supporting  these  leaders. 
Are  the  American  people  to  construe 
your  silence  in  regard  to  the  violent  dem- 
onstrations now  going  on  and  the  poten- 
tial violence  which  lurks  in  the  proposed 
march  on  Washington  as  encouraging  an 
increase  in  the  tempo  of  the  demonstra- 
tions and  the  violence?  If  so,  for  what 
purpose?  Will  you  disavow,  now,  that 
you  inteiid  to  use  a  complete  breakdown 
in  law  and  order  on  August  28  or  some 
subsequent  date  as  an  excuse  for  seiz- 
ing complete  power?  Your  failure  to 
act.  Mr.  President,  when  the  rights  of 
whites  are  being  assaulted  and  the  speed 
with  which  you  act  when,  in  your  opin- 
ion. Negro  rights  are  threatened,  are  the 
basis  for  these  questions  which  are  now 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people. 

For  the  security  of  the  Nation,  for  the 
protection  of  the  freedoms  and  the  rights 
of  all  the  people,  for  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  society,  a  repubUc  within 
a  democracy.  Congress  must  know  and 
the  people  must  know,  now.  how  far  the 
President  Intends  to  go  in  seizing  power 
or  in  changing  our  form  of  government 
in  solving  the  civil  rights  issue. 

Bir.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  once 
more,  as  I  have  frequently  reminded  the 
Negro  people  that  they  will  equally  be 
the  losers  with  the  whites  if.  for  what- 
ever piupose  it  is  achieved,  they  succeed 
in  destroying  this  Republic.  Under  a 
dictatorship,  they  too.  will  be  enslaved 
and  they,  too.  along  with  the  whites  will 
lose  all  their  freedoms  and  the  God- 
given  rights  with  which  we  are  endowed. 

I  have  made  this  statement,  and  posed 
these  questions,  not  to  charge  President 
Kennedy  with  seeking  to  become  a  dicta- 
tor, but  to  call  to  his  attention.  In  the 
event  he  has  failed  thus  far  to  recognize 


It,  to  the  possible  results  of  the  course 
he  is  following.  It  is  important,  too, 
that  these  words  of  warning  be  given  to 
the  American  people  so  that  they  will 
not  lose  their  freedoms  without  ever 
having  recognized  that  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  them. 

The  pressure  of  history  is  upon  us  at 
this  moment  and  only  a  strong  willed 
people  and  leaders  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  land  of  freedom  with 
an  its  traditions  of  Inherent  liberty  can 
save  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica, in  the  name  of  humanity,  show  the 
American  people  now,  by  your  words  and 
your  deeds,  that  you  intend  to  protect 
this  Republic  in  keeping  with  the  oath 
you  took  to  preserve  the  Constitution 
against  all  its  enemies,  both  foreign  and 
domestic. 

SOUND  FEED  GRAIN  AND  WHEAT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  members  of  the  Indiana 
congressional  delegation  and  otu:  two 
Senators  had  the  pleasing  of  having 
breakfast  with  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
leaders  who  are  here  for  their  con- 
vention and  Uieir  legislative  studies. 
Following  breakfast,  Mr.  George  Doup. 
our  very  distinguished  president  of  the 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  made  some  won- 
derful suggestions,  which  I  insert  in  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point. 

Passage  of  sound  feed  grain  and  wheat 
legislation  this  session  of  Congress  Is  of 
paramount  importance. 

In  view  of  this  need,  a  very  adequate 
bill  has  been  Introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Indiana.  Congressman  Ralph  Har- 
VET  of  the  10th  Indiana  District. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  the  full 
support  and  endorsement  of  the  Indiana 
Farm  Bureau  which  Is  holding  a  confer- 
ence this  week  in  Washington  on  farm 
legislation. 

This  cropland  retirement  proposal  in- 
cludes the  following  outstanding  fea- 
tures: 

First.  An  opportunity  for  U.S.  farm- 
ers to  retire  up  to  some  60  to  80  million 
acres  of  cropland  volimtarlly  and  with- 
out Government  coercion. 

Second.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
retirement  of  whole  farms,  so  that  the 
Incentive  to  "push"  the  remaining  acre- 
age and  in  the  long  run  Increase  total 
production  Is  removed. 

Third.  Maximum  limitations  on  land 
retirement  in  any  State  or  county  Is  pro- 
vided to  prevent  depressed  communities. 

Fourth.  Grazing  or  harvesting  of  crops 
from  retired  acres  is  prohibited. 

Fifth.  Retirement  contracts  between 
the  farmer  and  the  UJ3.  Government 
would  be  for  a  minimum  of  3  years. 

Sixth.  The  legislation  provides  for  re- 
tirement of  sufficient  acreage  to  assure 
adjustment  of  inmhiction  of  farm  prod- 
ucts to  demand. 
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other  Important  features  of  the  crop- 
land retirement  proposal  discussed  by 
members  of  the  Indiana  congressional 
delegati<m  and  officials  of  the  Indiana 
Farm  Bureau  at  the  farm  legislation  con- 
ference in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  week 
Mr.  George  Doup.  of  Columbus.  Ind.. 
the  very  able  and  respected  president  of 
the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  had  some 
highly  informative  and  useful  comments 
on  provisions  ot  H.R.  6994. 

Mr.  Doup  said  the  bill  would  terminate 
acreage     aUotments     and     marketing 
quotas  on  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and 
would  repeal  the  1964-^5  feed  gralii  di- 
version program,  which  is  of  little  value 
Tills  outstanding  farm  leader  also  re- 
ported that  under  the  cropland  reth^- 
ment  proposal,  feed  grain  prices  would 
be  m^ported  by  the  Government  at  a 
realistic  level— 90  percent  of  the  past  3- 
year  average  market  price,  but  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  parity. 

These  provisions  provide  a  floor  under 
prices  of  these  grains,  but  do  not  encour- 
age unneeded  production  for  the  Gov- 
ernment support  price  alone. 
Mr.  Doup  also  said: 

ci^l^fL  ^^?  "**  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  dumping  surplus  grain  on 

l>fi.i??*°   "*'^**    *°**    <^^°8    «i»t   price 
Which  farmers  receive  to  an  unreasonably  low 

fif^k^*  '^^  ^^*»"  program  provide, 
that  Government  stocks  could  not  be  re- 
^ased  for  less  than  lis  percent  of  the  sup- 
port price,  plus  reasonable  carrying  chanres 
Tills  means  that  If  the  pri^^^n^Si 
Pjrm  Bureau's  program  were %i:ii^r^^ll 
then  fanners  oould  receive  from  the  open 

SJ^i!  *^  °':^^  "  °***^'y  'l  70  per  buSel 
l^we  the  Government  oould  sell  surplus 
stocta  and  drive  the  market  lower      There 

.Tp^rTpS."'^^"*  '"'^^^  '°'  "^^'-^ 

,.^\^^  °'  "*"  ^^^  feed-grain  program 
and  the  cerUflcate  wheat  program  votS 
^J^  «»««l«lvely  by  wheat  faSIS^m  ^S 
*ouW  have  cost  $1.5  billion  and  would  have 
oST  ^management  of  U.S.  farms  und« 
l^d^**f°^  °'  ^^^-    ^^  Bureau's  cro?- 

Mat.  and  If  the  entire  package  Is  adoot«d 
Will  undoubtedly  solve  thTj^iels^^ 
plague  Wheat  and  feed-grain  producer 
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8c^,iS^^  ^^^^  Subcommittee  has 

?iaf  23^nrt  *i?l*\°''  !J**^*  legislation 

riSfffL^?  "  ^  ^<*P«<*  '»>»*  they  will 

Tn    Uf^**^^  consideration  to  H H.  6994. 

inS-^^HS^"  ^  ^-  ^"P'  Officials  of  the 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau  meeting  wiUi  the 

w^?n%i,'S2f'^°'^  delation  tSl 
^^^^^^^S^^"^  W-  Sample.  Zlons- 
ct\^^  president;  Mrs.  Guy  E.  Gross. 
^b,Mca  second  vice  president 
oeorge  R.  Harvey.  Speedway,  secretary- 
^urer;    Charles    E.    Riddle     ArgS- 

hSL^"^=  ^"""^  Schoeff.  MontpeUer; 
P^^^^IP.'  New  Ross:  Evan  ^n 
oSSl^    ^^'^^    ^"^-    BickneU 
^n  ^^^Pt-    New    Palestine 
vli!fS     ^^»<»n.  Oakland  City;  Un- 
S^LV^I'-  Versailles,  and  C.  W.  StiUl. 
SSr^^^iJ-J/^^^^^^ti-^orln-' 

"ARC-.54.  WHERE  ARE  YOU?" 

Mr.  ^pLSON  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
r.  A  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 

and  fS^.  '°^  ^  "*""^  »°d  to  revS 
*nd  extend  my  remarks. 


The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
Jj^^jequest  of  Uie  genUeman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mi- 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  re- 
port Uie  full  details  of  one  of  the  most 
bTMen  attempts  to  rob  the  public 
Treasury  since  the  days  of  Teapot  Dome. 

At  least  $10  miUion  has  been  saved  for 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  by 
ca,ncellation  of  tiie  most  outlandish 
sole  source— noncompetitive— procure- 
ment that  It  has  been  my  duty  to  study 
during  the  last  2  years.  I  ai  able  to 
report  to  my  coUeagues  today  that  the 
savings  has  already  been  effected.    TOe 

think  any  future  buy  of  Uie  equlpment- 
the  airborne  radio  AN/ARC-54— will  be 
opened  to  tiie  force  of  competition. 

In  this  Mie  procurement  : 

I  have  found  a  development  contiact 

was  fSi^wi°?^°°  '°'  ^^  "«*io  ^^ 
H^f  J  ?'^*!?  ^^  "*  ^'■d^^  canceling  de- 
liveiy  of  the  very  materials  for  which 
the  Government  paid  dearly.  Thus,  Uie 
military  set  up  procedures  assuring  a 
sole-source  production  conta-act  to  the 

fZT^'.."^^'^^  ^  ^^  Ite  skirts 
Shoi  *°  ^"^^"^  **y  "no  technical^! 

^u^^n^r**'^^  '^  ^-^  ^^  -- 

I  have  found  a  secret  $46  million  sole- 
source  production  conti-act  to  the  de- 

7u^fSl?'^'"^''-  TWs  was  carried 
out  without  any  pubUc  announcement 
and  safeguards  were  taken  to  see  that 
^C^  didn't  find  out  about  Ui^^! 

I  have  found  a  false  certification  citing 
as  Uie  reason  for  Uie  sole-source  pur^ 
Chase  Uiat  Uie  radios  are  needed  for 
mounting  in  aircraft  between  ^rij  and 
November  of  next  year.  The  radlM  nS 
not  be  avauable  iLtil  6  m5n^°bef^ 

SSt'^S;;!?^^^  ^."*/^'  completion  and 
toat  the  contracts  for  Uie  manufacture 
Of  the  planes  have  not  even  been 
awarded  as  yet.  °®®° 

tn^SSn'^'lfl*."®*  ""^  ordered,  Uiey  are 
to  be  delivered  in  December  1965  which 

n^'uSnf^f  first  radios  woiSd  not  bS 
JSS^  SSSLi"""®  W«5-not  November 
1964  as  stated  by  Army  officials 

I  have  found  a  second  proposed  sole- 
source  award  for  more  of  the  radios 
which  would  have  totaled  at  lias?  $S 
nUUIoiL  When  I  attacked  Uie  f  allaclous- 
B^  *!.«  A,r^**  proposed  purchase. 
SShS^^  J^"*"  ^-  Stanwlx-Hay,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  Elec- 
tronics Agency,  canceled  it  In  entirety 
and  is  still  looking  into  Uie  matte? 

I  have  found  there  is  still  no  fixed 
price  for  the  radio  under  Uie  flSst  solS 
source  contract.     The  radio   UlS^ 

SSii,"^**^''  if™*  °'  »  "^«tter  conti-aS^ 
which  has  yet  to  be  finalised. 

n.,L«  ^®  'v"'''*  "***  **»««  are  serious 
S^^'^^fw*^"'  "»«  actions  of  military 
*2?,  civilian   officials  which  should^ 

resolved  before  tills  matter  is  closed 
♦K**!i'  P??^®'"'  "**'*•  ^  brief,  you  have 
the  detiUte  on  which  I  shaU  now  elabo- 
rate    I  hope  to  paint  a  complete  and 
easily  understood  picture  for  you 
Here  is  the  cast  of  characters* 
Brig.    Gen.    Allen    T.    Stanwix-Hav 
commanding  officer  of  Uie  UJB.  AmS 
Electronics  Materiel  Command  in  Phfla- 
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delphla,  who  is  soon  to  move  up  to  a 
higher  position.  «  «p  w  a 

^Jf^'}^^^^'^  a  conti-acting  offl- 

SLS  S*Jt*^,S?*»'  who  has  ^  S- 
ployed  by  the  Government  for  21  years 
Maj   Herbert  Sheer,  who  to  liw  to 
a  conti-acting  officer  for  Uie  old  US 
^ny  Signal  Supply  Agency  in  Philadel- 

There  are  various  oUier  names  which 
S^,,*?**^'"'  '»"'  these  are  Uie  people  I 
shall  deal  wlUi.  Behind  Uiem  areface- 
J^,/if  tro*^  engineers  who  win  come 
to  Ught  if  and  when  Uiis  matter  is  delved 

tee  of  Congress.  »~«»***n' 

Before  I  am  through  here  today  Mr 
Speaker,  you  might  weU  be  asking  "Can 
it  be  our  Army  doing  this?"  You  will  be 
faking  your  head  in  frustration,  cogm! 

S^°',  ^?J'^^  "***  ">«  so-canS^to- 
dustiial-milltary  complex  of  which   a 

inS?  ?!!?*  President  warned  us  is, 
„i^  w '    I'^^niing    a    monolithic    ogre 

?SSi:Jr^.*'^*^'  «^  "^«*ten  Uie  vSy 
lif  eblood  of  our  existence 

doHStS?^^'-  "^  "  "^  o^  Army 

least  117  million  buying  the  tank- 
mounted  AN/VRC-12  radto  set  bylSe- 
«;S?^  ««thod*  after  promising  f^to- 
fu^  to  buy  Uie  same  set  competitive^. 

loivi^iw?  ^'"y^  the  AN/PRC-25 
w^-t^e  radio  wiUiout  competition 
^^  being  pushed   into  competitive 

tiiif  i.^*"  i®^''*'"'  "  ^  the  same  Anny 
toa*  was  Planning  to  soak  Uie  taxpayer 
wlUi  at  least  a  $10  milUon  sole-source 

,m  f^^'^^T  °'  equipment  UiatmSes 
SSnm^eJ^"    '  ^^^^*  communications 

thJ^fV"!!  ?°"'^'  '^'^  *»«^°'e  I  uncovered 
the  rotten  foundations  used  to  support  a 
platform    whose   principal    plank   was 

Zf.i'^U^i'  ^  ^"^  ^^  intetSstTof  ^: 

tional  defense  and  security,  buy  Uils 
petition^  o°e  supplier  wlUiout  com- 

Mr  Speaker,  Is  the  military-industrial 
complex  growing  in  power?  There  can 
be  no  other  conclusion  when  you  see  the 
rjf^K  \:^5^*'*^  ^"^^  »»ave  beei^  distort^ 
S2?\Jf**'^*1  ^^  "»«  ashcan  aiS  the 
winH^^^.K^  i^^  taxpayer  Uirown  to  SI 
nif^*^  ^^^  business  could  be  chan- 
neled  to  a  favored  company 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  at  the  United 
States  as  a  corporate  entity.  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  for  example,  is  the  Defense 
SSS*°*fi''  *^*^*'  executive  offlSr 
^Hf«f  ^^^^  ^  ""^  corporation's 
president.     We  here   in   Congress  are 

members  of  ttie  board  of  directors.    The 
people  are  the  shareholders. 

As  members  of  the  board,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  right  and  an  obligation  to 
object  to  and  demand  the  elimination 
of  waste  in  defense  purchasing,  particu- 
larly that  kind  of  blatant  waste  and  in- 
credible logistic  stupidity  found  in  the 
at  least  $22  million  sole-source  contract 
I  referred  to  a  mommt  ago. 

Thankfully,  this  particular  procure- 
ment has  been  canceled  because  I  was 
able  to  catch  civilian  and  mlUtary  serv- 
ants in  manipulations  and  falslfloatioDs 
before  the  waste  was  perpetrated 


rfXhlfinuCQifYKi Ai    •Dt:rY\i>r\ 
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Vbm  propoaed  purchaae 
•topped  and  tiM  $4J  miiuon 
Mrmrd  for  the  nme  AN/ 
ABC  MjnkUo  tilt  Immeditciy  preceded 
tt«  are  i  h*  prime  euoaplee  of  what  is 
rottoak  the Pentason today. 

They  ire  also  meaaingf  ul  examples  of 
why  th  I  Congress  needs  a  new  blue- 
ribbon  J<  lint  committee  to  act  as  a  watch- 
dog ovei  aU  such  negotiated  defense  and 
space  ccntracts  which  make  up  such  a 
staggMl  ig  proportion  of  our  annual  de- 
fense balgetw 

Anyoa  e  who  watches  the  TV  program, 
''What's  My  Line."  knows  that  the  UJB. 
Oovemifent  is  not  a  profUmaUng  cor- 
No  one  is  more  aware  of  that 
here  in  Congress  who  ann^Aj^y 
the  red-ink  budgets  sent  up 
by  the  White  House. 

the  Oovenunent  is  not  set 
*»»«*ri»»g  institatkm.  nf^jthcr 
with  long-range  national 
bankruplcy  in  mind.  Mevotheleas.  that 
•eems  to  be  the  way  we  are  headed  un- 
der the  impetus  of  ever-increasing  cx- 
penditttiBS  for  national  defense  which 
now  tales  almost  half  of  every  tax 
dollar. 

While  everyone  agrees  that  we  must 
stay  strc  og  to  malntatn  the  peace,  there 
seems  fa  have  arisen  a  corollaiy  axiom 
thai  'thf  i  more  we  9end  the  stnmger  we 
are."  an  1  I  disagree  strongly  with  that 
partteofa  r  tenet 

I  siipiKMe  that  the  convene  of  this 
theory  1 1  that  anyone  who  (Hwoees  the 
constant  y  growing  Defense  budget  weak- 
ens our  defense  posture  and  must  be  a 
subversi'  e,  a  mercoiary.  or  an  odd-ball. 
During  I  le  2  years  that  I  have  been  suc- 
cearfuBy  conducting  an  often  lonely 
crttique  >f  waste  in  defense  procurement. 
the  Peni  sgon  has  openly  but  unsuccess- 
fully tri  d  to  brand  me  as  one  or  all  of 
the  f orei  oing. 

Fortui  ately,  none  of  the  Pentagon's 
theorlss  are  true.  The  defense  budget 
is  so  rife  with  waste,  so  padded  with  un- 
needed  c  r  overly  expensive  procurements 
that  in  Bost  areas  a  cut  of  up  to  one- 
third  coi  Id  be  made  without  diluting  our 
military  posture  one  drop. 
{.  Some  of  the  waste  la  unintentional 
and  rasv  Its  from  a  lack  of  coordination, 
bungllni ,  and  stupidity  in  our  vast  De- 
fense Ei  tahUshment  But  some  of  the 
waste  is  not  so  accidental.  This  waste. 
under  ii  hatever  guise,  invariably  en- 
riches so  me  who  sell  the  Oovemment  the 
goods  01  services  involved  at  a  price,  or 
in  a  qua;  itity.  in  excess  of  what  the  Oov- 
emment needs. 

In  the  le  latter  situations — the  same  as 
at  Arthur  Murray's— tt  takes  two  to 
tango,  yod  there  are  willing  middle- 
grade  d'  11  or  military  servants  ready  to 
dance  td  a  contractor's  tune  with  the 
pvomise  >f  immediate  gain  or  a  plush  Job 
in  the  f  iture  dangled  as  bait.  All  this 
has  the  <  nd  resuH  of  UUdng  the  Ameri- 
can taxiayer  out  of  nuure  and  more  of 
his  aires  dy  inflated  dollars. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  broad  pic- 
ture, llow  to  the  details  of  the 
AN/ARC  -54,  after  which  I  shaU  leave  it 
to  the  e  inclusion  of  Congress  and  the 
pul^c  m  \  ta  which  category  of  waste— 
tntentini|al  or  imintentional- is  involved, 
itlooed  before,  the  AN/ARC- 
airbome  unit  of  what  can  best 
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be  described  as  a  three-way  oommunica- 
tioas  sjrstcm  that  includes  the  AN/VRC^ 
12  vehicular  radio  and  the  AN/PRC-2S 
walkie-talkie  radia  Utilising  these 
three  newly  produced  units,  soldiers  In 
the  field  can  communicate  with  each 
other,  with  mobile  forces  and  with  aerial 
suivort. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  three 
radios  have  something  in  common  be- 
sides their  mission  of  intercommunica- 
tion. As  I  have  explained  in  this  House 
in  recent  weeks,  and  as  Congress  con- 
firmed by  cutting  $10.2  million  from  the 
Army's  1964  electronics  appropriation, 
each  of  these  units  was  developed  at 
Oovemment  expense  and  then  put  out 
for  first  production  to  the  developer  on  a 
sole-source  basis  involving  millions  of 
dollars  in  waste  and  penalty  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

When  purchase  of  first  the  VRC-12 
and  later  the  PRC-25  was  exposed  to 
competition — as  they  should  have  been 
in  the  first  place — the  price  to  the 
Army— and  the  taxpayer — was  cut  in 
half  or  better.  This  same  pattern  will  be 
repeated  for  the  ARC-54.  Fortunately, 
the  chances  are  excellent  this  will  occur 
faster  than  in  the  case  of  the  VRC-12 
and  PRC-25. 

Over  $120  million  was  ladled  out  sole- 
source  before  the  first  two  units  experi- 
enced the  fresh,  clean  breezes  of  com- 
petitive bidding.  On  the  ARC-54  only 
one  small  contract  for  $4.6  million  was 
secretly— and  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
word  "secretly"— pushed  through  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963  before  its  stench 
reached  my  nostrils. 

When  the  Army  tried  to  follow  up  the 
$4.6  million  sole-source  deal  with  a  sec- 
ond contract  which  could  have  gone  to 
$22  million  or  higher,  its  JustiflcaUon  was 
so  spurious  and  its  maneuvers  to  freeze 
out  competition  so  flagrant  that  it  was 
possible  to  demand — successfully — that 
the  Army  halt  the  procurement  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ARC-54  was  put  out 
for  development  in  1956,  under  terms  of 
a  research  and  develcvment  contract 
awarded  to  Collins  Radio  Corp,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.  Pajonents  under  that  contract 
eventually  totaled  $2,633,481. 

By  October  1961  my  sources  in  the 
Pentagon  and  industry  told  me  develop- 
ment was  virtually  complete,  so  I  wrote 
the  Army  asking  what  its  plans  were  for 
production  procxirement  of  the  unit 
This  letter  was  written  because  I  knew 
only  too  well  the  Army's  proclivity  to- 
ward the  award  of  wasteful  sole -source 
flrst-nm  production  contracts  to  de- 
velopers of  the  eq\ilpment,  and  I  wanted 
to  start  urging  competition  at  the  first 
possible  moment. 

In  answer  I  was  told  that  no  procure- 
ment of  the  ARC-54  was  planned  in  fiscal 
1962  because  of  a  shortage  of  fimds. 

On  April  26,  1963.  I  again  heard  of  the 
ARC-54  when  I  learned  that  the  Army 
had.  on  March  26. 1963,  secretly  awarded 
the  developer  of  the  radio  a  letter  con- 
tract for  production  of  up  to  900  of  the 
radios— « ilgure  later  changed  to  1,153— 
and  had  earmarked  $4,643,400  for  the 
purchase.  Such  a  method  of  funding 
usually  r^resents  about  half  of  the  total 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  equipment,  so  we 
can  look  forward  to  paying  over  $9  mil- 


lion for  the  first  run  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. I  say  "under  normal  dr- 
eumstances"  because  there  is  no  way  to 
tell  how  the  price  will  be  manipulated 
after  the  disclosures  of  today. 

The  Army  did  not  at  that  time  an- 
nounce its  letter  contract  in  any  of  the 
usual  media  as  procurement  regulations 
normally  require.  It  handed  the  letter 
contract  to  tlie  manufacturer — fully 
committing  the  Oovemmoit  and  au- 
thorising Collins  to  proceed  with  produc- 
tion arrangements— even  l>efore  it  had 
received  a  quotation  as  to  how  much 
Collins  would  charge  for  the  unit.  In 
other  w<»tls.  the  producer  was  given 
carte  Uanche  with  the  taxpayers'  money 
with  the  price  to  be  agreed  on  in  the 
future. 

On  Bfay  23.  after  I  had  protested  such 
an  action,  the  Army  Materiel  Command's 
Chicago  prociurement  district  finally  got 
around  to  putting  out  a  request  for  pro- 
posal to  Collins,  raising  the  number  to 
1.153  and  asking  Collins  to  quote  a  price. 

All  copies  of  that  document  were 
stamped  in  red:  "Do  not  display."  This 
meant  that  no  procurement  ofiQcial  any- 
where was  to  post  this  document  so  the 
pul)lic  or  other  producers  could  see  it. 
Ilie  reason,  I  think,  should  be  obvious. 
The  Army  did  not  want  the  secrecy  of 
this  transaction  further  violated  for  fear 
competitors  or  anyone  else  knowledge- 
able in  prociurement  would  see  it  and 
raise  the  roof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  statements 
contained  in  that  procurement  docu- 
ment, the  earlier  Justification  for  sole- 
source  award,  and  some  of  the  answers 
to  my  questions  based  on  the  procure- 
ment papers  are  so  fallacious,  so  con- 
trived and  so  unwarranted  that  I  wonder 
that  anyone  in  the  Army  would  have  the 
gall  to  pull  this  deal  olT.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  Army  did  not  expect 
to  have  to  answer  for  its  actions — that 
it  hoped  to  keep  the  whole  deal  under  the 
table  until  it  was  too  late  to  ask 
questions. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Amy  and  the  real 
facts:  On  the  outside  chance  some  con- 
tractor might  learn  of  the  impending 
proctu'ement  and  ask  for  a  bid  set.  the 
proposal  states: 

First.  "Drawings  are  not  available" 
which  means  that  there  are  no  blue- 
prints to  be  looked  at  by  anyone  want- 
ing to  prepare  a  bid. 

Second.  That  there  is  what  is  called 
a  "service  test  model"  but  it  is  owned  by 
Collins  Radio.  This  means  the  model, 
which  might  be  used  to  prepare  an  in- 
telligent bid  even  in  the  absence  ot 
drawings,  was  Collins'  private  pn^>erty 
and  not  available  for  inspection  by  any 
competitor. 

Third.  There  is  available  a  specifica- 
tion for  the  equipment,  but  there  is  page 
after  page  of  "exceptions"  to  the  specifi- 
cation and  to  the  model.  That  specifi- 
cation is  dated  February  17,  1963,  and 
was  thus  obviously  prepared  long  after 
the  exceptions  to  it  were  dictated  by  the 
Army.    Yet  it  was  not  revised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  could  all  of  this  be 
true? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  page  3  of  the 
development  contract  awarded  in  1956.  it 
is  stated  that  drawings  of  the  equipment 


are  to  be  prepared  and  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment It  is  further  specified  that 
they  are  to  be  of  sufflcient  detail,  qual- 
ity, and  clarity  to  permit  manufacture 
and  assembly  of  the  ARC-^4  by  any 
other  manufacturer  from  those  drawings 
alone. 

And  what  of  the  model?  An  amend- 
ment to  the  development  contract,  at- 
tached in  1957.  calls  for  production  of 
30—1  repeat,  30— service  test  models  and 
they  are  all  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Oovemment. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  standard  pro- 
cedure. Who  ever  heard  of  the  Oov- 
emment's  paying  private  industry  $2.6 
million  to  develop  a  piece  of  equipment 

with  the  end  product — here  a  radio to 

be  owned  by  the  contractor? 

I  will  tell  you  one  man  who  heard  of 
it  MaJ.  Herbert  Sheer,  who,  imtil 
April  SO,  1961.  was  an  Army  officer.  He 
Is  now  retired. 

My  investigation  disclosed  that  on 
February  17,  1960,  the  Army  suddenly 
terminated  most  of  this  contract  elim- 
inating the  requirement  for  the  manu- 
facturing drawings,  most  of  the  test 
models  and  virtually  every  other  item  of 
benefit  to  be  gained  from  the  contract 
except  a  thick  stack  of  reports  useless  to 
any  competitor  trying  to  break  into  com- 
petition for  producUon  of  the  radio.  It 
was  Major  Sheer  who  signed  the  order 
literally  "gutting"  the  produce  of  the  de- 
velopment contract. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  3»/j  years 
when  development  was  near  compleUon 
and  after  $2.6  million  had  been  spent  by 
the  Army,  the  project  was  canceled  and 
Collins  was  permitted  to  keep  the  draw- 
ings and  models  It  was  paid  to  develop. 

^Vhy  was  this  outrage  perpetrated? 
The  Army  now  blandly  says  that  it  "ran 
out  of  funds"  at  that  time. 

Since  this  radio  was  to  be  a  vital  link 
In  an  ultramodern  battlefield  com- 
munications system,  was  the  contract 
revived  once  funds  became  available? 
With  multimillion-dollar  contracts  being 
awarded  for  the  other  two  radios,  was 
development  work  on  the  ARC-54 
started  again?    Of  course  it  was  not 

Although  the  Army  knew  of  the  im- 
pending need  for  the  equipment,  nothing 
was  done  until  early  this  year.  Then 
somebody  In  the  Pentagon  Is  supposed 
to  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  Air  Force  was  planning  to  build 
some  planes  and  there  had  better  be 
some  ARC-54's  to  go  in  them  so  the 
PUots  could  telk  to  troops  on  the 
ground. 

It  is  here  that  Mary  Regan  takes  over. 
She  is  a  contracting  officer  for  the  UJ3. 
Army  Materiel  Support  Agency  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  group  that  handles  most 
of  the  procurement  for  the  Army's  new 
electronics  command— the  successor  to 
most  of  the  old  Signal  Corps'  functions. 

Mary  Regan  looked  at  papers  sub- 
mitted to  her  covering  this  problem. 
She  made  sure  all  the  inlUals  were  In 
the  proper  places.  She  was  positive  aU 
the  names  were  signed  to  all  the  bundles 
or  papers.  Then  she  signed  a  "Deter- 
mination and  Findings  (D.  &  F.)"  call- 
ing for  the  sole-source  award  of  a  pro- 
aucUon  contract  for  the  ARC-54  to 
Collins  Radio  Corp. 
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In  this  incredible  document,  Mary 
Regan  states  the  "requh^  deUvery 
schedule"  demands  first  deliveries  in 
April  1964  with  the  last  of  the  900  radios 
to  be  delivered  in  November  1964. 

She  stated: 

This  deUvery  schedule  Is  based  on  pro- 
ducUon of  Army  aircraft  In  which  the  radio 
sets  must  be  Installed.  Failure  to  meet  this 
schedule  will  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  air- 
craft's not  being  deployed  to  oversea  tac- 
tical missions  to  assure  fuU  cc»nbat  readi- 
ness of  our  oversea  troops. 

You  would  assume  from  this,  as  did  I. 
that  the  Army  or  Air  Force  had  out- 
standing contracts  for  ah-  frames  and 
that  these  radios  were  urgently  needed 
so  those  planes  could  fly  to  protect  our 
country.  If  that  were  true,  it  would  be 
a  serious  logistics  error.  It  takes  much 
longer  to  build  a  plane  than  It  does  to 
build  a  radio  to  go  inside  it,  so  the  radios 
should  have  been  ordered  long,  long  ago 
when  aircraft  production  was  first 
plaimed. 

However  farfetched  this  might  seem, 
it  could  have  happened  that  way. 

However,  I  have  learned  in  the  last  2 
years  of  my  procurement  study  never  to 
take  anything  for  granted.  I  requested 
a  report  on  specific  airplane  production 
for  which  these  radios  were  intended,  I 
asked  for  Identification  of  the  aircraft, 
copies  of  production  contracts  and  de- 
livery schedules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  stunned  by  the  an- 
swer I  received. 

You  will  recall,  Mary  Regan's  D.  Si  F. 
states  that  these  radios  have  to  start 
coming  off  production  lines  in  April  of 
1964.  Yet  the  report  from  Brig.  Gen. 
Walter  E.  Lotz,  Jr.,  deputy  commandixig 
general,  UJ3.  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand, dated  July  9,  1963.  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  radios  do  not  have  to  be  available 
untU  6  months  before  the  planes  involved 
are  due  for  completion— for  delivery. 

The  contracts  for  production  of  the 
aircraft  involved  have  not  even  been 
awarded  as  yet. 

When  they  are  awarded,  the  first  air- 
craft Into  which  these  radios  will  be  in- 
stalled will  not  be  scheduled  for  deliv- 
ery unUl  December  1965,  which  means 
that  the  first  radios  would  not  be  need- 
ed for  those  aircraft  until  June  1965. 
Yet,  Mary  Regan  contended  delivery 

was  absolutely  necessary  in  April  1964 

14  months  earlier. 

Now,  the  logical  question  is,  "Why 
would  Mary  Regan,  or  anyone  else  who 
advised  her,  state  that  the  first  of  those 
radios  were  needed  in  April  1964  Instead 
of  14  months  later,  June  1965?"  I  must 
state  that  I  cannot  directly  answer  that 
question.  But  I  do  know  that  setting  a 
deUvery  date  of  AprU  1964  enabled  Mary 

Regan,  or  someone,  to  have  an  excuse 

justified  or  otherwise — for  contending 
that  only  the  developer — Collins — could 
produce  the  radios  quick  enough  for  the 
Army. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  that  same  14 
months  additional  leadtime  for  first  de- 
liveries had  been  permitted,  dozens  of 
other  firms — responsible  competitors- 
would  have  hustled  in  with  bids  that 
history  proves  would  have  been  far  low- 
er than  the  sole-source  price  that  will 
be  demanded  in  negotiations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  outraged  when  I 
read  that  report  on  the  proposed  air- 
frame production  and  noted  its  relevance 
to  the  so-called  "urgent  requirement" 
used  to  justify  the  sole-source  award 
Imagine  my  feelings  then  when  I  later 
learned  that  was  only  half  the  story.  On 
June  19  Mary  Regan  and  company  put 
out  another  request  for  proposal— this 
time  on  a  contract  calling  for  produc- 
tion of  up  to  2,964  units  of  the  ARC-54 
with  an  option  of  50  percent  This  means 
up  to  4,500  radios  could  be  ordered  on 
that  one  contract.  At  estimated  prices 
suppUed  me  by  the  electronics  industry 
this  could  run  between  $22  million  and 
$40  million. 

This  was  an  outrage  even  too  blatant 
for  the  Pentagon.  I  relayed  my 
thoughts  and  my  facts  and  figures  back- 
ing them  up  to  General  Stanwix-Hay, 
commanding  officer  of  the  VB.  Army 
Hectronics  Materiel  Support  Agency  In 
Phfiadelphla,  an  officer  who  has  been 
cooperative  in  my  past  studies.  General 
Stanwix-Hay  apparently  agreed  with 
me  because  he  has  informed  me  that  he 
has  canceled  that  second  proposed  pro- 
curement. That  Is  where  things  now 
stand. 

Since  such  heat  has  been  generated 
regarding  this  procurement,  the  Army 
has  still  not  negotiated  prices  for  the 
ARC-54.  That  contract  is  stiU  in  a 
state  of  limbo,  which  leads  me  to  won- 
der—in the  fashion  of  the  popular  tele- 
vision program— "ARC-54,  Where  Are 
You?" 

In  ord^  to  find  out  where  it  is  and  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this,  I  am  ready  to 
turn  over  my  files  in  this  case  to  Repre- 
sentative PORTM  Ha«dt.  Jr..  and  his  Spe- 
cial Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.    With  it,  I 
can  also  turn  over  my  strong  recommen- 
dation that  Mary  Regan.  Maj.  Herbert 
Sheer,  and  everyone  else  Involved  In  the 
development  and  production  contracts 
for  this  radio— from  the  lowest  engineer 
to  the  highest  general,  to  officials  of  the 
contracting    company^^    brought    to 
Washington  for  hearings  to  explain  how 
an  incredible  sequence  of  events  such  as 
I  have  described  can  be  allowed  to  occur. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  conduct  of  public 
business  should,  as  much  as  possible  be 
conducted  to  fuU  view  of  the  public, 
•nils  under-the-table  sole-source  non- 
sense must  be  reduced  to  an  absolute 
minimum.    And  the  way  to  do  this  is  to 
penalize  those  who  make  false  justifica- 
tions and  certifications  whether  by  de- 
sign or  error. 

Mary  Regan  and  ex-Ma j.  Herbert 
Sheer,  together  with  hundreds  of  other 
civil  servants  in  positions  of  trust,  are 
slowly  driving  us  down  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. People  such  as  these  must  be 
taught  that  when  they  spend  $3  million 
for  a  development  contract,  they  had 
better  come  up  with  a  model,  plans,  and 
drawings  to  insure  competitive  bidding. 
As  things  now  stand,  the  Mary  Regans 
and  the  Maj.  Herbert  Sheers  can  act  wltti 
impunity,  make  mistakes,  or  accomplish 
calculated  deceptions  and  get  away  scot- 
free. 

If  there  ever  was  a  case  that  Illustrates 
the  need  for  the  jotat  congressional 
watchdog  committee  I  mentioned  at  the 
outset  of  my  presentation,  it  is  this  one. 
The  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
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Currou  Cass,  has  Introduced  simUar 
leglslstton  In  the  other  body.  My  bill 
bears  the  No.  HH.  4409.  Another  biU 
I  have  Int  'oduoed  gives  the  General  Ac- 
countinc  ( Oee  before-the-fact  authority 
to  upset  J  ist  such  sole-source  crimes  as 
this  one.    It  is  numbered  HJl.  5258. 

When  t  lese  bills  come  up  for  hear- 
ings—and I  am  h<9eful  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Coouiittee  will  now  take  up  HJl. 
5258,  usin  :  this  case  as  a  vehicle — ^I  hope 
every  Met  Lber  will  give  them  dose  scru- 
tiny and  i  tudy.  I  am  also  hopeful  the 
Rules  Coo  mittee  win  now  schedule  HH. 
4408  for  learings.  since  I  feel  I  have 
demonstrated  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Such  a  ( ommittee  as  I  have  suggested, 
such  a  ctange  in  procuremoit  law  as 
X  have  Int  roduced,  will  be  able  to  force 
countless  contracts  into  healthy  com- 
petition, ipening  the  door  for  savings 
totaling  b  Ilions  of  dollars.  It  will  also 
help  resto  «  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  stagge  ring  military  and  space  budg- 
ets, expen  litures  which  are  forcing  our 
Govemme  it  ever  deq)er  into  debt,  even 
in  these  y<  ars  of  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity. 

Equally  mportant,  such  legislation,  as 
HJl.  4408  and  HJl.  5258  will  help  win 
a  return  t<  •  propriety  and  force  the  rein- 
troduetion  of  conscience  and  ethics  into 
this  business  of  defense  purchasing. 
These  are  qualities  that  are  sadly  lack- 
ing in  botl  I  Government  and  industry  in 
our  defou  b  ptirchasing  today. 

Mr.  ^aker,  my  flies  are  full  and 
bulging  wi  h  cases  such  as  the  one  I  have 
described  lere  today.  I  am  developing 
more  new  eases  daily,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  turn  tton  over  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee wh  >n  hearings  begin  on  my  two 
bills. 


RUSSIA-CHINA  RIFT? 


Mr.  DOI N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
tanous  con  ent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  md  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPkAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rec  oest  ot  the  goitlanan  from 
South  Car  ilina? 

There  w  is  no  objection. 

Vx.  DOI  N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fanfare 
and  ballyl  oo  has  llnally  reached  a  cli- 
max. Af  t(  r  years  of  planted  stories  and 
a  careful  I  uildup,  the  sham  battle  Is  on. 
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American  leadership  Is  fall- 
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China.  St  sries  planted  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party  mouthpiece  Pravda  and  the 
Communis  government-controlled  Izve- 
sttya,  has  a  addenly  become  headline  news 
throuiliou;  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 
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Mr.  Ope  Jeer,  are  we  about  to  engage 
in  anothei  Yalta,  another  Tehnm.  or 
amother  Potsdam  with  more  secret  con- 


cessions in  which  the  Communist  agree- 
ments are  not  worth  2  cents — agreements 
which  aure  Just  scraps  of  paper  to  buy 
time  or  with  which  to  deceive?  Another 
Yalta  will  finish  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  free  world  and  will  assure  the  perpet- 
ual ascendency  of  communism.  Those 
who  know  the  elemental  facts  of  com- 
munism know  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  Chinese  Communist  or  Russian 
Communist  or  a  Cuban  Communist. 
They  are  all  world  Communists  sworn  to 
conquer  and  dominate  the  world  for  the 
party — the  Communist  world  party.  Any 
argimient  between  Communist  Russia 
and  Communist  China  or  between  Com- 
mimlst  Russia  and  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia Is  either  a  sham  or  only  a  disagree- 
ment as  to  when  to  bury  the  United 
States.  It  Is  extremely  dangerous  for 
the  United  States  to  make  any  agree- 
ments or  commitments  or  to  sign  any- 
thing with  Red  Russia  predicated  upon 
a  phony  rift  between  Russia  and  China. 

The  trail  of  Commimlst  Russia  and 
Commimist  China  is  marked  with  broken 
promises,  lies,  murder,  deception,  and 
fraud.  Basic  Commiinlst  dogma  cadis  for 
proclamations  of  peace,  agreements, 
treaties,  and  negotiations  all  to  be  broken 
If  It  advances  the  cause  of  world^com- 
mxmism.  They  will  take  two  steps  for- 
ward and  one  backward.  Red  China's 
attack  on  India  last  fall  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample. Russia's  policy  In  Cuba  is 
another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  this  House 
of  the  smiles  of  Khrushchev  when  he 
came  to  this  Capitol,  of  his  congeniality 
with  the  business  groups,  farmers,  and 
his  smiles  to  the  children  and  women  of 
America  and  his  constant  references  to 
peace.  Then,  if  I  were  an  artist  or  car- 
toonist, I  would  like  to  paint  for  you  the 
hard  ruthless  lines  of  his  face  as  he  took 
off  his  shoes  and  beat  on  his  desk  at  the 
United  Nations,  screaming  insults.  "Then 
I  would  draw  for  you  the  sinister  reck- 
lessness of  his  bearing  as  he  sat  beside 
the  glowering  Malinovsky  In  Paris  in- 
sulting the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  terminating  the  President's  planned 
visit  to  Russia.  This  "Doctor  Jekyll  and 
Bfr.  Hyde"  is  now  smiling  again.  The 
ps4>ers  report  that  he  is  in  a  Jovial  mood 
and  that  Mikojran  is  In  a  gala  mood — 
yes,  Mr.  I^peaker,  the  mood  of  the  snake 
as  he  chaoms  the  victim. 

I  earnestly  hope  oiu-  leaders  will  enter 
into  no  agreement  with  this  gangster, 
with  this  perpetrator  of  crime  and  mur- 
der, this  racist  who  liquidated  whole 
races  of  people.  This  rendezvous  with 
Khrushchev  could  become  a  rendezvous 
with  disaster,  with  liquidation  and  with 
slavery  for  the  American  people. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND  BALANCE 
OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
move  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
increase  by  five-tenths  of  1  percent  the 
interest  rate  in  our  Nation  to  slow  the 


outflow  of  short-term  capitad  was.  in  my 
Judgment,  a  grave  mistake.  The  Boauxl 
has  in  effect  asked  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  board  an  elephant  for 
the  employment  of  a  mouse.  The  grave 
disparity  between  the  cost  of  this  move 
and  the  result  we  might  hope  to  achieve 
Is  aatumlng.  One  must  remember  that 
an  increase  in  Interest  rates  affects  our 
domestic  flnanclng  equally  as  much  as 
it  affects  our  intematlonaJ  flnanclng. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial of  this  morning,  last  year's  short- 
term  capital  outflow  amounted  to  $507 
million.  In  order  to  control,  or  seek  to 
control  this  sum.  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  are  asking  the 
American  consiuner  and  taxpayer  to 
carry  this  staggering  burden.  Consumer 
Installment  credit  will  amount  to  over 
$60  billion  this  year.  This  is  a  cost  of 
$30  million  in  additional  Interest  cost  to 
the  consumers.  A  substantial  amount 
of  the  Federal  debt  will  have  to  be  origi- 
nally financed  or  refinanced  in  this  com- 
ing year.  Since  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
our  present  debt  is  carried  under  short- 
term  bills,  at  least  $100  billion  will  have 
to  be  financed  or  refinanced  on  the  new 
Interest  rates  and  this  could  cost  an- 
other $50  million.  On  any  commitments 
from  the  taxpayer  and  consumer  over 
and  above  this  consideration,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  State,  county,  city, 
and  district  debt  now  amoimts  to  well 
over  $200  billion,  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  this  debt  will  be  turned  over 
in  short-term  obligations  in  the  neau*  f  u- 
tiuT  and  it  also  will  have  to  carry  the 
added  burden  of  a  five-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. I  am  suggesting  that  the  total  cost 
for  this  rise  could  well  reach  the  stag- 
gering sum  of  $100  million. 

No  (me  has  suggested  that  any  condi- 
tions intimating  inflation  exist  in  our 
present  economy.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  worried  about  increasing  the  ac- 
tivity, expansion,  and  growth  of  that 
economy.  This  move  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boaurd  is  calculated  to  go  in 
the  (4>posite  direction  of  the  policies  be- 
ing proposed  by  the  administration  and 
suggested  by  most  responsible  economists. 

To  my  knowledge  no  one  is  suggesting 
that  there  is  any  unequitaible  squeeze 
on  the  money-lending  segments  of  our 
economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and 
figures,  exemplified  in  the  June  1963  Eco- 
ncMnic  Indicators  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  in  the  last  10  years 
while  the  gross  national  income  was  in- 
creasing approximately  50  percent,  in- 
terest Income  Increased  over  a  100  per- 
cent. Finadly,  I  agree  100  percent  with 
a  statement  out  of,  again,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  of  toda;^ : 

The  "finning  of  Interest  rates"  may  at  best 
slow  the  outflow  of  short-term  capital,  but 
the  movement  of  short-term  funds  Is  not  a 
principal  problem. 

That  there  Is  some  confusion  in  the 
FederaJ  Reserve  Board  position  is  adso 
indicated  by  thetr  release  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  on  July  15  which  I  previous- 
ly quoted  in  Tuesday's  Congrsssional 
Record  and  which  I  here  requote  for 
emphasis: 

There  Is  no  systematic  relationships  be- 
tween interest  rates  on  the  avallablUty  of 
credit  In  the  United  States  and  the  flow  of 
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money  overaeas.  a  study  by  the  VMena  xs- 
serve  Bank  of  New  York  c(»cluded  Wednn- 
day.  «— «»- 

Evidence  regarding  the  questton  of 
whether  international  capital  and  gold 
flows  tend  to  be  interest  induced  is  be- 
coming more  abundant  and  mwe  con- 
fusing, the  survey  found,  which  leads 
us  to  again  conclude  that  we  are  apt  to 
be  boarding  an  elephant  and  working  a 
mouse,  and  it  might  be  a  sick  mouse  at 
that. 
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AMERICAN  FARM  LABORERS  DO 
NOT  CHOOSE  TO  "STOOP"-  DO- 
Ji^2JC  LABORERS  SCORN  JOBS 
EAGERLY  SOUGHT  BY  MEXICANS 
Mr.SIBAL    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

toous  consent  that  the  genUeman  from 

^^rr**/i?f-  ^»*™^  °»«y  extend  hS 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 
The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 

Co^lS^r  ''  "^^  ^"^"^"^  '^^ 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr     MARTIN    of    California.      Mr 
5f,^f' 'i**?  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
<^"de  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter 
^  July  9   1963.  from  the  Grower-S5! 
per   Vegetable   Association   of  Central 
^tfomia.   This  letter  should  have  been 
read  by  every  Member  of  Congress  before 
voting  on  the  Mexican  labor  bracero  bill 
I  ask  of  my  colleagues,  who  voted  to 
™,^«  °"*  ^^^  bracero  program,  these 
questions :  Are  they  prepared  to  finance 
a  staggering  welfare  "handout"  to  do- 
mestic farm  famlUes?   How  will  they  ex- 
plain to  the  homemaker  the  soaring  cost 
i  JT*"  P«>*«*?    Can  they  make  an 
^rican  farm  laborer  want  to  harvest 
stoop    crops-^^uch  as  lettuce,  celery, 
carrots.  broccoU,  onions,  brussels  sproute 
radishes,  cauliflower,  beans,  sugar  beets 
and  strawberries?    Why  toss  aside  the 
5!2-i?r^^'^^  program  we  have  yet 
devised?    The     Mexican     farmworker 
comes  eagerly  to  earn  American  dollars. 
When  the  crops  are  picked,  he  returns  to 

hlr.«^°™®^'S*'  *"**  '"^^'  rtcher  and 
happier.  Here  Is  American  money 
which  is  earned  and  goes  directly  to  the 
mtte  people— the  people  no  other  assist- 

^  ^♦^S^  ?^  **^  '*™»  laborera?  It 
S.^"  1  ^J^^  every  farmer  Is  required 
to  employ  domestic  help  when  it  Isavafl- 
5?!®;  ,™  bracero  program  Is  strictly 
controUed  by  the  UJS.  Department^ 

tS?!'  *,i^  °'  "^  coDeagues— who 
loses?  All  transportation  carriere  and 
countless  alUed  industries— fertiliser  in- 

S!!?*i?5'Jt?*l  '*™  machinery  producers 
and  distributors;  seed,  oil  and  freeser 
companies,  canneries,  and  so  forth. 
Again,  I  ask— who  loses? 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  stands 
to  lose  as  we  cast  aside  the  bracero  pro- 
Pram.  The  foUowing  letter  expresses  all 
this  and  more.  ^^ 

^  Oaowas-SBiFPai 

VncTABu  AaaoctATunr 

OV  CKKTkAL  CAUroUflA, 

Hon.  MXKO.  C.  M«^'  ^""^^  "'^^  *'  ^'"^ 
»ouse  of  Representatives, 
^ashinffton,  D.C. 

anH  ^^  ^*  ^  <=*=>•  ••  •  g»»»t  surprise 
and  shock  to  the  CalUomla  vegetaWela- 
austry  Which  wlU  not  be  abll T^Si 


T^tables  without  a  supplemental  supply  of 
•grlcuitural  workers.  Vegetable  productKm 
requires  workers  to  stoop,  and  or^the  yeSJ 

rJl.iil'*^*"'S?P'***  **»  «*^*  domestic 
Z^^^L**"*^  ^**"  •"<*  o<^«  area*,  and 
although  we  were  able  to  recruit  some  work- 
ers most  of  them  only  continued  to  work  a 
few  days  or  a  few  weeks. 

Vegetable  and  berry  production  in  the 
central  coastal  area  of  California  Is  prac- 
Ucally  a  year-round  operation.  We  com- 
mence harvesting  In  April  and  are  harvest- 
I^^Mwi**^  quantities  from  the  first  of  May 
^til  the  first  Of  December.  This  area  shlpj 
approximately  60,000  carloads  of  fresh  veg^- 
tobles  throughout  the  Nation.  Our  maj^ 
vegetable  crops  are  lettuce,  celery,  carrots, 

J^^oi.-**°^»'*'*-"^  ^°*»  8reen.  tomatoej 
artichokes,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower 
gwn  and  dry  beans,  sugarbeets  and  straw-' 
Demes.  Ninety  percent  of  the  fresh  vege- 
tables and  berries  are  shipped  out  of  the 
State  and  are  distributed  throughout  the 
country  for  consiunptlon. 

*^Y*J^^  "*'*  "^^P  ^°^  ao  to  46  percent  of 
^^^?^.  '"'^^^^  '*  "^•'^  '^^^ 
At  the  peak  of  our  harvesting  season.  May 
and  September,  we  have  historically  used 
approximatrty  la.OOO  supplemental  workers 
From  March  20  untU  January  1,  we  use  a 
minimum  of  2,000  to  8,000.  For  the  last  2 
yeani  the  Department  of  Labor  would  not 
certify  for  supplemental  workers  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February  and  It  has 

months.   We  have  recruited  several  thousand 
domesUc  workers  from  the  San  Francisco 
Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  areas.    These 
WMkers  have  proved  quite  unsatisfactory  as 
and^le?t^  ^°'^^  *  ^^^  ^°'^  to  a  few  days 

V.5  1?®  growers  are  able  to  continue  their 
Wstoric  production  It  will  be  necessary  to 
S^tJ„?°,?^**°  agricultural  workers.  It  Is 
doubtful  If  there  are  available  workers  wUI- 
r.^L^  ^  ^^  agricultural  production  In 
niunbers  up  to  12.000.    Many  of  these  peo- 

»!!;„H  ^"^'  !'°'^**  ^  '"^"y  people  andwe 
would  be  required  to  furnish  suitable  hous- 

i-L  £r  ^■""*«»  ^^ic^  we  presenUy  do  not 
nave  to  accommodate  In  such  large  numbers 
Because  of  the  vagaries  of  agrlciUture    we 

^Z^Sf  «»PJoyment  as  agricultural  crop 
J?i!^  1° °  «°**  °°*  P«™^*  continuous  em- 
h^^  „  ^*^  ^  P^*««»  ^  »  position  to 
w«ke«rJST^^  domestic  agricultural 
^«^  ^^f^*^  ^°^  *""  throughout  the 
f^^U**"*/^*  ''°"^**  ^  prohlblO^  in  that 
thousands  of  them  may  mentaUy  think  toey 

tSJ^H^  r!^!,'"^  required.  Obviously 
thewelfare  problem  would  be  of  staggering 

SSS^rS;,*5l  S*  P"^  ^  used^SSerf 

ST"  ^l!?"^  *^*  *^*y  '^o^ld  not  do  the 
stoop  labor  type  of  work.  Domestic  workers 
are  satisfactory  in  cotton,  tomato  picking 
and  In  harvesting  deciduous  tree  ctops 
However,  they  win  not  work  In  row  crops  re- 
quiring continuous  stooping. 

Prior  to  1948  when  the  bracero  program 
ynwftrrt  inaugurated.  California  had  around 
ll'?Jjl  Filipinos  and  approximately  20,000  to 
26.000  Japanese.  In  addition  to  these  work- 
ers there  were  estimated  to  be  over  100,000 
Mexican  "wetbacks."  The  central  coasts 
ar«i  of  California  relied  prlnclpaUy  on  the 
Filipino  and  Japanese  workers.  However 
when  the  Philippines  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence, large  numbers  of  the  Filipinos  re- 
ili^?*.*°  ?••  PWllppines  and  most  of  the 
remainder  have  gone  Into  the  service  Indus- 
tries. 

The  Japanese  were  removed  during  Wcn-ld 
war  n  Mid  very  few  have  retxmied  to  agricul- 
ture and  of  those  who  have,  most  of  them  are 
growers  In  their  own  right. 

During  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950s. 
the  Immigration  Service  increased  their  vlgl- 
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J^^^  P^'enting  "w»tb«*-  MexicMis  from 

ment  of  Labor  that  they  would  disconSniM 

legal  bracero.  Therefore,  there  are  picu! 
^^ly^-^wetb«:ks"  in  Callfoml.  aT?hJ^. 

+»2^*  »>ra««o  program  has  been  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  domestic  workers  aTthe^- 
paxtment  of  Labor  and  the  State  «SploJ. 
ment  agencies  would  only  permit  the  use  of 
supplemental   workers   wh^   thelTser^lcM 

S^^i  ^Z^V  «^«»«»"e  to  do  the  tasks 
required.  The  domestic  workers  had  a  rleht 
to  any  job  a  baacero  had  at  any  tlx^  %^ln. 
t^r.^^""  Department  of  Lab^^ihe  State 
employment  agencies  found  there  wm\ut 

SS"^'~°°^,""  agricultural  w^ke«*"grow: 
repawate  them.  The  bracero  prog^ 
CsJifomia  and  other  states  requWng  stoop 

r,.fS!f/ 'f**'"*^**^  **•*»««>  and  rely  on  agri- 
Si2S^'"T"'  «*^rte..  rertSrs.  seSi, 
insecticides,  farm  machinery.  oVlo^v^^ 
automobUe  and  truck  agencies  ^^fS 
elimination  of  the  bracero^^*^  f^ 

S:.^!^  ^^^^  ^  *™^   '^l   throw  many 

,^«»ltur©  in  the  central  ooutal  anas 
lion  dollars  a  year.    At  least  50  percentof 

S^h^^^^T*"**  P*y^°"»  and*obvious?y 
If  these  payrolls  are  curtaUed  or  reduce^ 
profj^onal  and  business  people  In  the  agS 

S^^J*^"^*^  Of  the  Stete  are  ^g 
to  suffer  becaiise  ot  their  curtailed  busi- 
ness, so  that  the  effect  of  STtosTof  ^e 
supplemental  labor  program  wUlnatf^l 
affect  agrlculturlsu.  bJTSu^e^^e^ 
aegment  of  economic  life.  ^^ 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  chart  which 

Sllf^f."^   ^'^"^  °°   referraSToml£5 
SS^if.  ^•Pa'tment  of  Employment.   This 
c^lndlcates  the  lack  of  desl^  of  dom«! 
tIStv      A?d   *°  °"  *yPe  Of  stoop  labor  ac- 
J^lL^  ^°'*'  "  ''*  ••"  to  »»▼•  thU  type 
orfwperience  from  domesUc.  that  wouMbe 
recruited   from  other  areas  of  the  ^itl? 
States.  It  would  be  prac  JSHly  to^b^*S 
carry  on  our  present  producUon  VcheduleT 
h.   «!.^£!*^^'*  growers  of  California  must 
oe  assured   of  supplementol  labor  If  they 
^^  J^°lif""  producing  the  tmh  yegel 
SSShS,  *^  'I^antltles   they   have   ^ 
producing.    These  vegrtablea  are  dirtributed 
throughout  the  United  State..    PtortheaS 
of   the  general   economy  of  California  we 
urge  you  to  consider  extending  the  bracera  ' 
program.  "»*-^  «•  oraoero 

If  California  growers  are  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  do  without  a  supplemental  labor 
program,  the  small  grower  Is  going  to  have 
to  consolidate  with  the  Iarger%pia(S,i^ 
will  evtttually  be  fcre«i  out  Sr^Mine. 

SSi?T^  ^  '^'^^  *^  •  b^dc^^S: 

tural  labor  force,  but  at  the  presanttoe 
Ite  entire  economy  is  based  on  the  suxnle. 
mental  use  of  braceros.  I  do  not  wlshto 
leave  the  impression  that  braceros  are  the 
only  workers  in  agricultural  fleldwork  for 
there  are  estimated  to  be  over  400XXK)  a«rl. 
cultural  workers  in  California,  the  bra^o 

If^fJ^  "***  "  *  aupplementel  force  when 
neecxeo. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  E.  Bias. 
Kxeeutive  Vice  President. 


MIGRANT  FAMILIES  OFTEN  DOUBLE 
THE  SIZE  OF  SMALL  CSOMMUNmiS 


Mr.SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  extend  his 


ttmoA 
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T«.l-. 


v^muorma  I  Mr.  TALcoTi]  may  extend  his 
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miuurkf  a  this  point  in  the  Rscoai)  and 
Indude  ex  araneous  matter. 

Hm  speaker,  is  there  objection 
to  the  re<  uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oonnectiei  it? 

There  v  ts  no  objection. 

Mr.  TA  JCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  <  f  Congress  who  voted  against 
the  bracei  >  program  may  have  failed  to 
consider  t  loroughly  some  of  the  hard- 
ships wh&h  will  be  imposed  tmneces- 
sarlly  upoi  i  our  rural  ccxnmimltles. 

Ollroy,  <  Wlif .,  Is  not  in  my  district  but 
their  pred  cament^ls  not  untjrpical;  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  I  feel  some  re- 
qxMislblllt: '  for  them. 

The  pop  Illation  is  about  7,800.  For  a 
few  montlis  during  harvest,  2,500  sup- 
Idemental  laborers  are  required  in  the 
area.  If  t  lese  laborers  are  accompanied 
bgr  their  t  milies  at  least  10.000  people 
must  tnva(  e  Ollroy.  This  means  that  all 
seho(ds  wo  ild  have  to  be  more  than  dou- 
bled in  sise,  facilities,  teachers.  Does 
any  Meml  er  know  a  community  In  the 
world  wU  Bh  can  afford  to  double  its 
school  syff  em  for  a  few  months  of  the 
year. 

History  s  dear  that  jails  need  to  be 
more  that  doubled.  Can  any  ocmmiu- 
nlty  affon  to  more  than  double  its  ca- 
pacity of  e  pensive  facilities  such  as  jails. 
taospitalB.  t  nd  so  forth  for  a  few  months 
of  the  year 

nuniUes  must  be  housed  in  family-type 
dwellings.  Not  even  the  Federal  Govem- 
mait  in  a  i  lost  spendthrift  fit  of  Iwesse 
could  affor  I  to  build,  malntahi.  and  oper- 
ate minim  un  family-type  housing  with 
only  3,  3.  or  5  months  occupancy  ex- 
pectancy. A  migrant  s]rstem  for  provid- 
ing suivdenental  farm  labor  would  re- 
quire thesi!  fantastically  enormous  and 
wasteful  e:  poiditures  for  Ollroy  and  all 
other  agrii  ultural  communities  in  Cali- 
fornia. Dies  any  Member  of  Congress 
honestly  a<  vocatethls? 

A  eommi  mity  and  industry  may  afford 
houstiw,  fe  Mling,  and  puUlc  facilities  for 
men  witho  it  temllles — ^whether  they  are 
domestic  n  Jgrants  or  foreign — ^f  or  short 
periods.  1  he  fanner,  employee  and  the 
communita  would  prefer  the  domestic. 
If  he  is  av  dlaUe.  When  a  domestic  is 
not  availai  le.  labor  must  be  Imported  to 
complete  t  le  harvest. 

Is  there  uiy  Member  of  Congress  who 
honestly  li  tended  to  impose  upon  Ollroy 
an  Inftaix  ( f  people  twice  its  size.  Most 
other  smal  agricultural  communities  in 
California  face  the  same  problon.  The 
braoero  pn  igram  was  a  decent,  effective, 
eoonomif!  iind  humane  solution  to  this 
enormous  noblem  of  every  agricultiutd 
town  in  Ca  if<HTia. 

We  need  your  understanding  and  help 
deq;ieratd3. 


HISTORY  I  OF    DEALS    WITH    COM- 

MUNuris    saouu}    serve    to 

WARN    78 

Mr.  SIBi  I^    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Algr]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  I  his  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extfaneous  matter. 

lKER.    Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  wi  is  no  objection. 


Mr.  AliOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Kennedy  administration  prepares  to 
make  another  deal  with  Khrushchev, 
pertiaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  remind  the 
BCembers  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  what  happened  when  President 
Roo&evelt  tried  the  same  thing. 

The  results  of  Yalta  and  Teheran  sent 
millions  of  people  into  Communist  slav- 
ery and  helped  to  advance  the  Soviet 
Union  into  a  world  power  which  now 
threatens  freedom  everywhere.  Yet, 
President  Kennedy,  refusing  to  heed  the 
lessons  of  history,  is  evidently  preparing 
to  follow  exactly  the  same  course  with 
Khrushchev  that  Franklin  Roosevelt 
lock  with  Stalin. 

The  f(^owing  column  by  Dr.  Robert 
Morris.  "Will  1983  Be  1943  Repeated?"  is 
an  apt  lesson  in  history;  I  hojpe  it  will  be 
read  carefully  and  that  enough  people 
will  be  awakened  in  time  to  prevent  fur- 
ther deals  with  the  Communists. 
Will  1963  Bx  1943  Rxpxatxd? 
(By  Robert  Morrit) 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself.  But 
for  some  reason  men  seem  destined  not  to 
comprehend  this  elemental  fact.  Perhaps 
the  solution  lies  in  man's  supreme  confi- 
dence that  he  can  do  things  better  than  his 
predecessors  before  him. 

The  late  Forest  Davis,  a  great  reporter, 
was  chosen  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  do  a  semlofllcial  report  on  the  Teheran 
conference  in  December  1943.  The  President 
spent  2  hours  describing  his  policy  to  Forest 
and  then  personally  made  changes  in  the 
finished  account. 

This  read: 

"To  the  President,  an  ingrained  optimist 
who  believes  in  the  efllcacy  of  cross-the-table 
confabulation,  the  fact  that  he  and  Stalin 
were  face  to  face  was  at  least  half  his  battle. 
It  marked,  as  he  saw  it,  a  long  step  forward 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  'great  design' 
for  a  peaceable,  lawabiding  world." 

It  was  at  Teheran  that  the  President  most 
clearly  exhibited  his  tough  minded  determi- 
nation to  enroll  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  sincere 
and  willing  collaborator  in  postwar  settle- 
ments. That  determination,  I  am  able  to 
say,  is  at  the  center  of  his  "great  design." 

In  the  interest  of  his  objective,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  avoided  the  slightest  cause  of  of- 
fense to  the  Kremlin.  The  core  of  his  policy 
has  been  the  reassurance  of  Stalin.  That 
was  so.  as  we  have  seen,  at  Teheran.  It  has 
been  so  throughout  the  dlfllcult  diplomacy 
since  Stalingrad.  Our  failure  to  renew  otir 
offer  of  good  ofllces  in  the  Russo-Pollsh  con- 
troversies must  be  read  in  that  light.  Like- 
wise our  support,  seconding  Britain,  of  Tito, 
the  Croatian  Communist  partisan  leader  in 
Yugoslavia.  So  it  is  also  with  the  Presi- 
dent's inunediate  and  generous  response  to 
Stalin's  demand  for  a  share  in  the  surren- 
dered Italian  fieet  or  its  equivalent.  Our 
bluntly  reiterated  advice  to  the  Finns  to  quit 
the  war  at  once  without  reference  to  Soviet 
terms  falls  under  the  same  tactical  heading. 

Mr.  RooMvelt.  gambling  for  stakes  as  enor- 
motis  as  any  statesman  ever  played  for,  has 
been  betting  that  the  Soviet  Union  needs 
peace  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it  by  collab- 
orating with  the  West. 

The  late  President  mapped  out  the  fol- 
lowing four  points  in  order  to  win  over 
Stalin: 

(1)  To  give  Stalin  without  stint  or  limit 
everything  he  asked  for  the  prosecution  of 
war,  and  to  refrain  from  asking  Stalin  for 
anything  in  return. 

(2)  To  p«suade  Stalin  to  adhere  to  state- 
ments of  general  aims,  like  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

(3)  To  let  Stalin  know  that  the  influence 
of  the  White  House  was  being  used  to  en- 


oovirage  American  pubUe  opinion  to  take  a. 
favorable  Tlew  of  the  Soviet  Govsmmant. 

(4)  To  meet  Stalin  face  to  face  and  per- 
suade him  Into  an  acceptance  d  Christian 
ways  and  democratic  principles. 

It  is  now  IM8.  The  whole  rationale  ot  our 
policy  today  is  basically  a  repetition  of  Roose- 
velt's "grand  design." 

We  now  know  that  Rooeevelt's  grand  de- 
sign was  a  colossal  failure.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  humans  went  into  bondage  as  a  re- 
sult of  Roosevelt's  gamble. 

This  time  however,  the  stakes  are  higher. 
It  is  no  longer  Poland,  Txigoelavia,  or  Eastern 
Europe  that  are  being  pushed  onto  the  gam- 
bling table.  It  Is  our  National  Defense  Estab- 
lishment, our  sovereignty  and  our  way  of  life 
itself. 

I  notice  that  Khrushchev  Just  the  other 
day  in  one  of  his  reported  ideological  differ- 
ences with  the  Red  Chinese,  reaffirmed  his 
loyalty  to  Leninism.  It  was  Lenin  who  said : 
"It  was  necessary  to  use  any  ruse,  cunning, 
imlawful  method,  evasion,  concealment  ot 
truth." 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  Soviet  power  is  mellow- 
ing or  that  Soviet  nature  is  changing. 

WUl  1963  be  1943  all  over  again? 

Mr.  Speaker,  reviewing  the  four  points 
President  Roosevelt  used  20  years  ago  in 
a  futile  effort  to  i4>pease  the  Communist 
dictator  Stalin,  is  it  not  logical  for  us  to 
conjecture  what  points  President  Ken- 
nedy is  using  for  the  same  mH>roach  to 
Stalin's  successor,  Khrushchev?  Tlie 
whole  aiory  is  so  ridiculous  it  shotUd  be 
treated  with  laughter,  but  the  results  of 
the  policy  are  so  tragic  we  can  do  noth- 
ing but  fear  the  outcome  of  any  treaty 
negotiated  now  with  Khrushchev  by 
Averell  Harriman  who,  you  ronember, 
also  played  an  important  part  in  Roose- 
velt's negotiations  with  Stalin. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SIBALl  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Barbt]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  each 
year  will  continue  as  long  as  100  million 
people  remain  under  ruthless  Soviet 
Communist  subjugation  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Eur(^;)e.  We  will  not  forget  these 
people. 

They  live  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  not 
because  they  gave  up  their  struggles  for 
independence,  but  because  the  Soviet  red 
army  never  left  the  countries  through 
which  it  marched  westward  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  undeniable  in- 
dications that  these  unfortunate  men 
and  women  are  even  continuing  their 
struggle  to  gain  their  freedom.  One 
example  is  the  20  divisions  of  the  Soviet 
army  and  the  wall  through  the  center  of 
Berlin  that  are  needed  to  maintain  Herr 
Ulbricht's  East  Oerman  regime. 

Through  the  observance  of  this  week 
we  are  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
true  nature  of  Communist  imperiaUsm. 

Two  dosen  captive  nations  now  feel 
the  ruthless  force  of  their  Soviet  rulers. 
They  have  seen  their  sons  shipped  off  to 
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prison  camps  in  Siberia.  They  have  seen 
their  churches  closed  and  their  cultures 
suppressed. 

Yet,  their  hope  stUl  remains— hope 
that  one  day  they  wiU  be  free  to  live  as 
individual  human  beings  and  not  as  cogs 
in  the  wheel  of  an  all-pervading  state 
America  has  carried  on  a  continual  effort 
to  help  these  people.    We  will  not  stop 
until  they  are  free.    If  proclamation  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  annoys  the  Soviet 
leadership— as  may  be  seen  by  their  con- 
stant angry  statements  concerning  it- 
then  I  can  only  say  to  them,  "Let  these 
people  go  free." 

The  purpose  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
will  have  been  fulfilled  when  the  need  to 
proclaim  it  no  longer  exists. 
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.  THE  NATIONAL  CULTURAL  CENTER 
Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
™o"s  consent  that  the  genUewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  may  extend  her 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

'Hie   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  REm  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center,  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shortly 
after  I  became  a  MemberNof  Congress 
this  year,  it  is  gratifying^to  bote  the  ex- 
ceUent  progress  which  has  been  made 
toward  realization  of  a  National  Cultural 
Center  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  told  that  when  the  Congress 
made  possible  this  center  through  its 
generous  donaUon  of  land  and  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  85th  Congress  there 
were  many  who  doubted  that  the  center 
would  ever  come  to  fruition. 

There  were,  and  stUl  are.  many  ob- 
stacles to  the  center's  realization  For 
one  thing,  many  great  communities 
throughout  the  land  are  simultaneously 
biaiding  their  own  local  centers.  Com- 
petition In  fund-raising  is,  therefore, 
keen.  Secondly,  the  Nation's  Capital 
does  not  have  the  broad  industrial  base 
from  which  many  sizable  coi-porate  con- 
tributions can  be  solicited. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  difB- 
culties.  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  cen- 

fn«i'**,P/'*^*^  ^'^  a  vast  nationwide 
rund-r^sing  program  which  has 
achieved  important  results  to  date  I 
believe  that  the  trustees  and  all  those' re- 
f^^^^l^  ^""'^  ^^^  collecUon  of  funds  here 
m  WMhington.  D.C.,  and  in  the  50  States 
should  be  commended  for  the  important 
progress  which  they  have  made. 

Further,  I  believe  that  since  Congress 
originally  approved  this  project  it  should 
now  follow  through  by  enacting  legisla- 
in  "  l^l'''!??^  ^^^  necessary  time  period 
in  which  the  fund  coUectlon  may  be 

SSSS^i***"  **'f'*''»  "»d  funds  e^ 
Pended  to  date  are  not  to  be  wasted 

Mr.   Richard  L.   Coe.   drama  editor 

points  out  the  need  for  extension  of  time 

fjft  succinctly  and  effectively  in  the 

Wo«^*.  '''^^^  '^^^''^  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  July  14: 

Time  Now  Top  Nkkd  of  Cbntoi 
(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 
Before   New  York's  Lincoln   Center  even 
started  to  think  about  plans  and  fundSH^ 


log.  the  RockefeUer  brothers  contributed  $5 
million  as  an  operating  fund. 

When  after  years  of  pleading— *nd  you 
cango  back  to  the  1870«s  fw^rly  murmS- 
J?^;-Congr»ss  created  the  National  Cultural 

SC'f  uSr '^  "***'"**  *^*  ""  oP«- 

«J^*if  *^*  ^^^'^  '*<^*  *o  ^  >f«Pt  in  mind 
about  the  Center.    Sometime  in  September. 

?^^^T   °^"»t  "tend  ItB   6-year  limit  on 
the  Potomac  site  set  aside  for  the  center 

«i,.^?  f  n"®*"^^  **°  "°*  anticipate  congres- 
sional failure  to  do  this  because,  with  ab- 
solutely no  operating  fund  to  start  with 
decisive  progress  has  been  made 

Contributions  have  come  In  at  an  increas- 
ing rate  over  the  past  5  years,  though  only 
in  the  past  year  has  the  organization  felt 
equipped  to  get  Its  drive  out  of  low  gear 

T^il  ^!*^l  ""7*  *^*  "»«  Government  of 
1^7  ^  °^"^  *°  ^^«  *"  t^e  marble  Archi- 
tect  Edward   DurreU   Stone's   buUdlng   wUl 

^^.'JJ^^kT"  an  immensely  powerful  boost. 
Then  there  is  the  pronounced  success  of 
RCAs  recordings  of  the  service  bands  as  a 
source  of  income.  •«"«»  as  a 

To  L.  Corrln  Strong,  the  board's  first  execu- 
tive vice  chairman,  goes  the  outspoken  ap- 
preclation  of  Roger  L.  Stevens.  Ch^hman  It 
the  Center's  board  of  trustees: 

"Mr.  Strong's  contribution  of  overhead 
expenses  for  2  years  solved  a  vitally  and 
usually  unremarked  problem  In  getting  the 
baU  roUlng.    Because  we  had  no  RockefeUer 

t^^*^  V*  P*y  ""*  ^^  "  ^*  80t  going, 
the  first  few  years  were  based  on  nothS 
except  good  will  and  determination" 

One  hopes  that  In  considering  the  lecls- 
latlon  to  extend  the  ground-breaking  period 
Congress  will  grasp  this  essentially  unique 

^«S'ff^'"**w*''  ^*  P"°*P  liad  to  be  prilled 
and  it  has  been. 

No  clearer  picture  of  the  uniqueness  of 

t^i„"t,^''^'^  ^'^^  ^  ^^•'i  than  in  the 
fascinating  story  of  our  city  told  by  Con- 
stance McLaughlin  Green  In  her  Pulitzer 
Prize  history  "Washington:  VlUaee  ^d 
S^S:^i  18«>-1878."  Here^  absiS^y  ee^? 
£S;J^.*  "*°^  ^*  "^*t  o'  no  other  city 
ro2  i^HH.*'  P".?"''  ^**"*»'  "nitation.  and 
road  building,  efforts  to  create  a  commercial 

?i«  ?  *''®'*^  plotting,  scheming  and 
fa^se  starts.  OrlglnaUy  two  cities  and  a 
county,  created  from  two  States.  Washing- 
ifhil      !*1?**  ^^''^y  ^"  depended  ^nthe 

^  i^.^f.°"8''*"-  ''*^«''  ^"  a  city  had 
■o  exasperating  a  history. 

This  background  must  always  be  kept  in 
™*fd  as  we  consider  the  steps  and  pron-Ms 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center.  It  is  ^X^ 
SZJ^**^"**^  ^  outsiders  and  seS 

lem  of  the  center  is  essentially  simrte- 
"tages.  auditoriums,  and  theaters  n?v« 
whouy  adequate  as  Mrs.  Green's  "fer«^' 
indicate,  now  have  aU  but  disappeared  To 
nourish  the  performing  arts  of  past,  present 
and  future,  the  center  Is  needed.  Purely 
objective  research  reports  done  In  the  past 
decade  are  luanlmous  about  this 

Now  the  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
.^^^.  *  *o°8;  ^»»tory  of  disappointments, 
stretching  back  decades,  a  considered  plan 
18  closer  to  fruition  than  at  any  other  thne 
Chairman  Stevens,  having  devoted  the  better 
part  of  2  years  to  fund-raising,  stated  last 

f«^   L^.!"  *^*°**'  ^  "  "*««  *o  10  million 
and.  by  the  end  of  the  year  20  million  may 
oe  in  sight. 
This  could  not  have  been  said  1  year  ago 

«-;!!•  J?l'"Tff  ^"  ^^"^  "^o*  t>"t  no  one 
aware  that   there   was  not  a  cent  to  start 

M-^*i  *'"'  !'l^^^  "°"  ™P*d  achievement. 
Meeting  With  his  executive  committee  here 
i?ff.  ''••'^•Stevens  confided  reasons  for  op- 
"??^H  ^°^  li"*^   *«°  ^*   ^'^   remarked: 

in  ??I  -h7*°5r*f?"*"'*"8  °'  *  death  wish 
m  the  whole  effort. ' 

Long  contemplated,  the  Italian  gift,  which 
President  Kennedy  announced   from  Rome, 
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Is  immensely  provocative,  rwjalllng  Haiti's 
gift  of  wood  to  the  American  Stratford  in 
Connecticut,  the  U.S.  Government's  InXiS 

K»er?L^°*™"  ^"  ^  ^-t  B«"n.  Se 
American  tax  moneys  which  rebuUt  the  Vlen- 

?^i*"**  °^^  European  operas  and  the 
Am^ican  private  citizens  who  reconstructed 
the  burned  theater  at  England's  Stratfort 

In  view  of  history,  tradition  and  present 
accomplishments.  It  Is  InconceiSbl?  toat 
Congress  wiU  not  overwhelmingly,  proudlv 
support  the  simple,  inexpensive  gitt  of  t?me 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
„„**!";^TTHEWS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

^^2^^"^^},^^  '^«  genUeman 
JS?  ^r  YorJ^^lMr.  DuLSKi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
f^*^^   SPEAKER.    Is   there  objection 
F?orida?^"^*  o'  the  gentleman  from 
There  was  no  objection. 
MnDDLSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Americans  across  the  Nation  are  con- 
ducting the  fifth  observance  of  Captive 
lotions  Week.    This  observance  comes 
at   a  very   opportune   thne   when   too 
many  of  our  citizens  are  waxing  the  il- 
lusion that  the  Russian-Red   Chinese 
spUt  will  mean  better  times  internation- 
ally for  Uie  United  States;   when  too 
many  of  our  people  mistakenly  beUeve 
that  the  consummation  of  a  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  will  produce  a  real 
relaxation  of  international  tensions  in- 
deed, of  the  cold  war  itself.    Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Is  a  sobering  exercise  of  mind 
^d  spirit  that  causes  us  to  face  up  to 
the  realities  of  close  to  a  billion  people 
held  in  basic  Soviet  Russian  captivity 
and  of  Moscow's  and  Pelplng's  cold  war 
pursuits  in  the  free  world. 

SPECIAL    COMMlTTtt   ON   TH«   CAPTIVB    NATIONS 


We,  in  the  Congress,  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  reinforce  this  sobering 
exercise  by  moving  in  this  session  to 
establish  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.    I  take  this  occasion  to 
call  for  the  formation  of  this  committee 
so  that  the  realities  of  the  vast  captive 
world  may  be  before  the  eyes  of  our 
people  the  whole  year  round,  rather  than 
just  in   1  week.    The  serious  troubles 
and   problems   confronting   the   Soviet 
Russian  imperio-coloniallsts  today  are 
the  paramount  result  of  a  whole  decade 
of  discontent,  uprisings,  and  revolution 
on  the  part  of  the  captive  nations  in 
Central  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Asia.    This  Is  no  time  to  help  Khru- 
shchev and  his  minions  in  their  troubles 
by  playing  down  the  captive  nations  and 
the  powerful  surge  of  patriotic  national- 
ly i"ll^  represent.    On  the  contrary, 
this  Is  the  time  to  concentrate  more  than 
ever  before  on  this  fundamental  matter 
of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlalism 
and  the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  unfor- 
tunate examples,  both  present  and  past 
that  can  be  cited  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  pressing  need  for  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk's  letter  on  Georgia 
Armenia,  and  Ukraine  is,  as  we  know' 
a  classic  In  official  misconception  and 
misunderstanding  of  numerous  captive 
nations.  But  In  connection  with  Captive 
Nations  Week  let  me  cite  another  out- 
standing example. 


obaiiuing  example. 
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observers  cannot   forget   the 

during  the  period  of  the 

Nations  Week  observance  In 

the  former  Vice  President 

elseted  to  «>eak  on  the 

e^tendlnc  freedom  and  the  like. 

should  take  a  kxA  at  his 

Khrushchev  and  the 

l^tkxis  Week  resolution.     In 

effort.  I  do  this  solely 

of  constructive  criticism 

earnest  hope  that  we  may 

experiences  in  the  future;  no 

cHtlclsm  is  at  all  intended. 

Nlxcm's  own  testimony,  it  is 

scarcely  does  credit  to  our 

nresent  offldal  understanding 

nations.   In  a  documented 

the  Wjum  story,  Dr.  Lev  E. 

of  Qeorgetown  University, 

afithor  of  the  Captive  Nations 

states: 
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a  careful  study  of  this  analy- 

appears  as  an  article  titled 

the  Captive  Nations  Resolu- 

authorltatlve  Journal,  the 

Quarterly,  q^ring  1963  Issue, 
us  to  appreciate  further  the 
qiieeial  CMnmittee,  I  request 
printed  In  full  at  the  con- 

ny  remarks. 

I  TT.S.  ACQTTXXSKirCS  TO  ITS  SSCFDU 

Ftom  19fc9  to  the  present.  Khrushchev 
and  his  propaganda  machine  have 
aimed  abo  re  all  at  the  crystallization  of 
offlcial  U.^  I.  acquiescence  to  Moscow's 
enormous  anpire.  This  is  the  implica- 
tion of  his  latest  propo^J  for  a  Warsaw 
Pact-NAT)  nonaggression  treaty;   this 


he  steady  implication  of  his 


deceptive  leaeeful  ooexistenoe  gestures. 
Ita  this  we  must  never  give  in;  and  the 
best  guanntee  that  we  wm  not  can 
be  provide  I  by  our  creation  of  a  Special 
House  OcMpmittee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speiker.  the  lead  editorial  of  the 
PhUadeliMa  inquirer,  in  Its  July  15  Is- 
sue, raises  lie  pertinent  question  "Khru- 
shchev, ^rhat  Now?"  The  editorial 
bears  on  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
ghows  that  the  basic,  causal  reasons 
underlying  the  cold  war  will  still  be  ever 
present  re  rardless  of  a  test  ban  treaty 
oraStaM-I.ussianchasm.  I  adc  that  this 
ffluminatii  g  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Raoon  following  the  Dobriansky  anal- 
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fifth  observance  of  Captive 
originally  made  possible 
Congress.  I  raise  the  ques- 
of  Congress.  What  Now?" 
which  most  of  us  share 
House  Committee  on  the 
We.  the  people's  rep- 
have  the  opportunity  to 
and  his   tjrrannical 
the  defensive  as  concerns  the 
the    most   fundamental 
iie  cold  war — the  two  dozen 
qaptlve  nations. 

and  editorial  follow: 


ana  ysis 


Nbow  Air>  :  hb  Caftzts  Hatkuis  RBsoLxmoM 
(]  ty  Lev  X.  ZX>brlansky) 
ConiUctin  { storlaa  about  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Blcbafd  If.  Nlzon  and  tbe  Captive  Na- 


tions Week  resolution  will  undoubtedly  be 
told  for  many  years  to  oome.  Since  1960, 
wben  tbe  Vice  President  made  bis  famous 
tour  to  tbe  BoTlet  Union,  numerous  ver- 
sions of  bis  negative  attitude  toward  tbe 
reeolutlon  bave  been  given.  In  the  1960 
presidential  campaign,  for  example,  Sena- 
tor J.  W.  TxTLMtaam  demanded  the  release 
of  tbe  offlcial  text  of  tbe  Nlxon-Khrusbcber 
conversations  on  the  historic  reecHution 
wbicb  Congress  bad  passed  in  July  1959.  It 
was  rumored  tben  that  the  dlacloetire  would 
bave  been  devastating  to  Nlzon.  Many  won- 
der today  why  this  text  hasn't  been  dis- 
closed. 

Another  example  Is  the  account  offered  In 
1962  by  the  columnist  Drew  Pearson.  On 
the  basis  of  bis  Interview  with  the  Russian 
dictator.  Pearson  maintains  that  Nixon  "ac- 
tually apologized  to  Khrushchev  for  the  ac- 
tion of  tbe  American  Congress." »  The  ques- 
tionable story  Pearson  related  goes  as 
follows: 

"Naturally  I  knew  about  the  resolution. - 
Khrushchev  said,  "but  did  not  plan  to  men- 
tion It  since  Nixon  was  our  guest.  However, 
much  to  my  surprise  Nixon  mentioned  It 
himself  and  said  that  Congress  was  fool- 
ish to  bave  passed  tbe  resolution. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Members  of 
Congreai  are  fools?"  Khrushchev  said  he 
asked  Nixon. 

"Oh,  this  is  Just  a  private  conversation 
between  us,"  Nixon  said  quickly. 

One  cannot  but  suspect  the  validity  of 
this  story  wben  it  Is  recalled  that  even 
before  Nixon's  plane  landed  In  Moscow, 
Khrushchev  bad  already  brought  up  the  res- 
olution. In  a  stadlimi  rally  at  the  time  he 
bellowed  and  railed  against  the  resolution 
and  its  sponsors.  However,  part  of  Pearson's 
story  appears  quite,  plausible.  As  far  as  I 
know,  Nixon  has  never  denied  his  apologizing 
to  Kbrusbchev  for  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution. And  It  Is  this  point  that  continual- 
ly Mnerges  in  tbe  many  dUferent  stories. 

THX  NtZON   STOXT 

For  an  American  to  gage  the  damage  that 
was  done  in  Moscow  It  Isnt  at  all  neces- 
sary to  depend  on  these  many  shifting  stor- 
ies of  Nixon's  behavior.  Nixon's  own  quail- 
fled  account  Is  sulllclent  for  this  purpose. 
Whether  tbe  former  Vice  President  has  real- 
ized it  or  not,  his  story  Is  a  portrait  of  self- 
indictment. 

Richard  Nixon  didn't  know  what  struck 
him  when  he  arrived  in  Moscow  for  tha 
American  Cultural  Kzblbltlon  In  July  1069. 
As  his  book  on  "Six  Crises"  attests,  be  stul 
doesnt  imderstand  what  happened  when 
Khrushchev  unleased  his  attack  against  tbe 
C^tlve  Nations  Week  Resolution. 

It  is  not.  of  course,  my  desire  or  Intention 
to  indulge  in  personalities  or  to  cast  any 
ill-llgbt  on  tbelr  motivations.  That  unoon- 
structlve  course  never  makes  for  objective 
discourse.  I  have  the  highest  esteem  for 
Mr.  Nixon  as  I  do  for  all  public  servants 
who  bave  duties  to  perform  and  responsi- 
bilities to  discharge  in  behalf  of  our  na- 
tional interest.  I  single  out  Nixon  not  be- 
cause of  Nixon  but  ratber  because  of  bis 
direct  official  Involvement  in  and  bis  sub- 
sequent testimony  to  an  event  which  oon- 
tlnues  to  bewilder  most  Americans.  Nix- 
on's errors,  omissions,  and  deficiencies  may 
be  viewed  as  a  particular  personification  of 
tbe  trained  capacity  for  such  behavior  as 
demonstrated  by  the  Kennans,  the  Bohlens 
and  other  well  known  Russian  experts.  As 
Nixon  himself  tells  us,  he  was  briefed  ex- 
tensively by  such  experts  In  the  State  De- 
partment, the  VS.  Information  Agency,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment bodies.  What's  more,  his  heavy  en- 
tourage to  Moscow  consisted  of  top-level  ad- 
visers. 


'Pearson,  Drew.  "Faked  Photos  in  Golden 
State."  Tbe  Washington  Post.  Nov.  12,  1962, 
p.  Dll. 


Tbe  Chapter  on  Kbnisbcbev  in  Nixon's 
book  denooDStntea  elaarly  tbs  limitations 
and  flaws  in  the  understanding  of  too  many 
of  oar  leaders  witb  regard  to  tbe  Soviet 
Union  and  tbe  nature  of  tbe  threat  facing 
us.  TiM  concepts  and  conceptions  shown 
by  Nixon  reveal  only  too  plainly  some  of  tbe 
reasons  why  the  United  States  has  been  los- 
ing the  cold  war  slnoe  World  War  n. 
Tbrougbout  the  book  Nixon  Is  under  tbe  Il- 
lusion that  tbe  Soviet  Union  is  popxUated 
only  by  tbe  Russian  people.  The  main  pris- 
on house  of  nations  Is  nonexistent  for  him. 
He  seems  to  gloat  over  the  fact  that  he  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  speak  directly  to 
the  "Russian  people,"  although  be  is 
thoroughly  unaware  of  the  additional  fact 
that  the  several  things  he  bad  to  say  couldn't 
but  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  ma- 
jority of  non-Russian  nationals  in  tbe 
U.S.S.R.  Adding  impreclBion  of  thought  to 
factual  Inaccxu-acy,  if  Nixon  is  not  talking 
about  the  "Russian  people,"  be  is  employ- 
ing the  equally  misleading  notion,  "tbe  So- 
vlets.- 

As  to  Ideology  and  reality,  Nixon  exudes 
similar  confusion.  He  reveals  to  us  that 
"the  most  important  single  purpose"  of  bis 
mission  was  to  convince  Khnishcbev  "that 
he  could  not  hope  to  convert  the  United 
States  to  communism."*  Tbis  is  a  rather 
fantastic  conception  of  the  problem.  The 
Soviet  Russian  totalltarians  havent  convert- 
ed any  nation  to  "oommxinlsm."  including 
the  entire  Russian  nation.  So  why  place  the 
United  States  as  an  unwary,  lamb-like  ob- 
ject of  mythical  conversion? 

If,  Instead  of  concentrating  on  the  myths 
of  communism  and  conversion,  Nixon  had 
viewed  the  problem  in  Its  true  light,  be 
would  bave  regarded  as  bis  most  Important 
single  purpose  tbe  conveyance  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  Kbrusbchev  about  Soviet  Russian 
imperlo-oolonlallsm  and  also  our  determina- 
tion to  beat  it  in  its  tracks.  This  could  have 
been  done  diplomatically  and  witb  knowl- 
edgeable resolve.  Khrushchev  would  have 
respected  Nixon  for  it.  For  respect  from 
the  Russian  bear  is  not  obtained  by  falling 
prey  to  bis  disseminated  myths. 

THX  MAJOX  SOVHT  RTTSSIAK  ntXTTAMT 

When  it  comes  to  the  "major  Soviet  ir- 
ritant" throughout  Nixon's  tour,  as  he  him- 
self phrases  it.  the  limitations  and  defects 
come  into  full  bloom.  The  evidence  pro- 
vided by  the  participant  bimaeU.  and  re-; 
fleeting  tbe  advice  and  Judgments  of  count- 
less others,  clearly  shows  how  unprepared  and 
short  we  are  in  coping  with  the  claws  of  tbe 
bear.  By  this  evidence  Nixon  confirms  the 
fact  that  he  fared  rather  poorly  and  feebly 
when  be  was  confronted  by  Khrushchev's 
explosion  over  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution.  Tbe  reader  will  recall  the  pas- 
sage of  tbis  measure  by  our  Congress  im- 
mediately prior  to  tbe  Vice  President's  de- 
partxire. 

Consider  carefully  tbe  evidence  supplied 
in  Nixon's  book.  He  reports  that  upon  bis 
arrival  Kbrusbchev  "was  lambasting  the 
United  States  generally  and  me  personally 
for  the  captive  nations  resolution"  which, 
according  to  bim,  "called  for  prayers  for 
those  behind  the  Icon  Curtain."*  He  goes 
on  to  say  how  dllBcult  it  was  for  blm  to 
imagine  "that  the  resolution  truly  disturbed 
the  Soviet  Premier  because  it  was  simply 
the  expression  of  a  well-known  opinion  in 
the  United  States,  and  not  a  call  to  acUon." 

After  reading  this,  one  wonders  whether 
Nixon  himself  bad  ever  read  tbe  resolution. 
First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  bad 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  passage.  If 
he  was  lambasted,  it  obviously  wasn't  per- 
sonal but  oflldal.  Second,  the  resolution 
does  not  explicitly  call  for  prayers.  It  au- 
thorlxes  public  observances  wbicb.  In  ^mc- 


*  Nixon,  Richard  M..  "Six  Crises."  New  York. 
1962.  p.  244. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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tlce.  include  prayers  in  addlUon  to  Qumerous 
other  activities.    liot«)Ter.  the  unique  ele- 
ment  in  the  resolution  Is  its  specUte  («ter. 
ence  to  tbe  main  prlwrn  bouilrrtnaSSs 
and  its  inmates,  namely,  tbe  eapUve  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  TJBBSL.    It  is  tSs 
element  that  stunned  Khrushchev,  then  and 
ever  since      Contrary  to  Nixon's  assertl^ 
the  emancipation  of  these  natlonsir^.' 
SlSStei''  ^"-^^  <^on  in  Z. 
Finally  the  whereas  dauass  leading  up  to 
and  predicating  the  reeolve  InPuSlc  Law 
86-4K)  unquesuonably  constitute   a  caU  to 
actl^    It  is  acUon  f  or  a  cold  war  sSSeS 
to  be  pursued  unttl  aU  tbe  spedfl^Sd 
other  captive  nations  become  fWlInd  to- 
SSIT^I?^,  J.*  !?  •  {ona  Of  action  that  Nixon 
himself  called  for  in  hU  acceptance  soeeeb 
before  the  RepubUcan  NatioS^vSSff 
but  never  concretely  speUed  out «      ""**""' 

iJS  ^r.  T^  »■  this  aU.  Another  higb- 
Uj^t  in  Nlxonn  testimony  ot  AmeriSk 
bewlldorinent  la  bi.  "pu«,  protocoTooSSS 
visit  to  Kbrusbcher.  He  give*  a  vlvlda^ 
count  of  bow  tbe  Ruartaa  leSS^liiSditlS 
lung«l  into  tbe  n»olu«oii.*  T™am^5£ 
uauae  the  setting.  Nlxoo  tell.  S  Sat  Si 
Rujrtan  jauer  developed  "a  long  hiS^ue^ 

^)f  i.!!!!^!?  ^*  i««>lution  as  a  very  serl- 
ous^rovocatton.' "  He  1.  also  quotedonlts 
■uppoeed  negative  effects  upon  theTaJSevI 

a   B^wal  unprovement  in  relations  between 
our  two  countries,-  as  Uiougb  Se  uSsS 
1«  a  country  in  tbe  nationajWi 
J^^H!^*^;  •<«*«»^  to  this  testimony, 

SvS^d«„^-  ^  ~^**"'*  understand 
Z  I,  "^"ot  Eisenhower  issued  a  Cantive 

^-^  ».*?  ***!?  •  8°*^  reception-  in  Mos- 
cow*  main  prison  bouse  of  nation.  PurT 
«»«»ore.  the  RuMlan  IttXeTw^LJa^l 
got  by  the  UA  Oongr^r^B^SSS^oJ 
^,f»^»«torial  mind  aU  oTvSmwL  toJ 
w«tiy  timed.    As  to  be  expectedTb.  winS 

S^Ll''*^i."***°  war  iTwe  intenSTS 
^ange  anytiUng  in  tiie  UB.SJR.  or  to  aw 

2?J^**JSSf^"  ^  «»«»  brought  «S  S 
warped  Action  on  "bow  ttie  RuSLnpeoSJ 
had  repulsed  what  be  caUed  UBlnt^iSi 

Snf*  ?*t.*^  °'  ^«  blSi^t£*S3St" 
rj^e,^uring  1010-21.  and  certainly  ^d 
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HXXOK  AT  A  OIBAOVANTAGK 

to  the  rourse  of  this  first  meeting  bow  did 
f^m  S*  ^•^'tont  pre«mt  our  au£?  JiS? 
l^r^^  •ocount.  be  was  apparentiy  liS- 

2^^«-  ,/*   ''■?   "°*   P*"^   on   July  T- 
the  day  it  passed  tiie  Senate-but  on  j\uy7 

K^  t'  ^^°''  •«'^  '"«   taken  aback  by 
Khrushchevis  fury  over  the  resolutioS^  hJ 

pureprotocolcourtesyvl.it."    As  he  pStsi? 
Ihad  to  make  a  quick  decision  of  how  to 

aSiJirtf*'***''  '"^  8°*^8  through^ 
jct-that  he  was  using  tiie  resoluMoS  as  a 

loS^?^'  *^  question,  Nixon  offers  no 
^teal  expunatton  as  to  why  this  woul?Lve 
"^■o.    Nor  could  he.    Elsenhower's  Paris 

were  been  no  reeolution  in  July  1969    the 
S?;^'^'  ''°"^*»  ^»'«  been^JHinS 
XS^^L'P""^  ^""^  cold-wkTSS: 
a  m.5L       *'•  ^  "°  reanson  to  beUeve  that 
•pretext  was  necessary  at  that  time.    Mos- 

*  IWd..  p.  467. 

•ibid..p.  asc 

•Ibid.,  p.  861. 


cow  was  at  its  peak  in  its  deceptive  peace  of- 
fensive, and  Khrushchev  himielf  wVSiml 
nlng  to  vMt  tbe  Unitod  SSi"  SLf  toe 
pretext  argument  UMd  by  Nixon  Is  mora  (rfa 

^i  ?  ^vfV"^  resolutioT^  .*S»clSS 
made  by  the  Congress  over  which  MsenhoS^ 
whad  no  control."    The  other  p<3ntroada 

tton  in  the  satelUte  nations."    Here  are  ner- 

Sf^  ?^P|*"  °^  ^"^^  not  to  aw.r^^  a 
Soviet  Russian  totalitarian,  even  litS?^! 
fled  realm  of  diplomacy.  It  1.  hard  toSjU^^ 
Uiat  Nixon  bad  to  grovel  wlUi  suS  lowaS! 
ogy  by  intimating  Uuit  CongiSTw^TviS 
in  p«singuie  reeolution.   BSSy  toJrJdiwf 

Sr^enti^'rS?'*'"*'  n^lKu^^S! 
tervention.  Despite  his  many  assertion, 
about  a  cold-war  offensive.  ^ip^T^jSi 

presence  of  the  prime  cold-war  instigator 
Again  by  Nixon's  testimony,  Kbrusbchev 

1819-21  was  a  topic  which  oould  have  been 
2S2.UH  '^"^  Particular  raf eSmw  to^ 
nestabllshment  of  the  Russian  nrlMn  hou^ 
^f'^'^on..  lTiejaUer'seaSt?uwSJeSS 
pinned  back  on  uu.  one.  ConoernKr  tS 
"s^on  it^.  the  tactic  JSTSriiS; 
to  order  by  Khrushchev's  numerous  uttw! 

Nixon  is  one  of  stressing  competitive  lA»iS 
and  ways  Of  life.  ^^STthSkSS  Jir^^ 
^gn^^onalresolutioJ?  ButJSJJJX! 

Bald,  toe  Russian  bear  will  continue  to  dS^ 
the  other  defenseless  animals.    ^"^^  ^ '^^ 

kJt  .V'Jl^'.  ••  ^^*°^  »**•»*•.  Kbrusbchev 
kept  clawing  in  tbis  first  meetiAg^esboDk 

ened  that  Nixon  would  hear  about  toe  rei^- 
tion  for  toe  duration  ot  bis  rtay  be  ahmrtli? 
^rF^^J^U^  ^^^^'^  tbe^S^iTtS^ 

tf^,  hi.  Interpreter,  bad  to  bluto  "brlStrad." 

wa.  in  toe  dark  about  aU  this  Hs  o^ 
gjwy   misjudged   toe  boepSSie^o^ 

bSS^S;!!*^  ^"F*  ^  ''<«»  on  Nixon 
i^^Jt^l^'  resolution  during  bis  tour. 

STt^^v***  ■°^*»*  *°  frtghtenthe  Inno- 
cent.  To  take  a  few  instances  at  toe  AmeT 
lean  exhibition  in  SokolnSpJt  wb«fS 

Russian  leadw  again  denounced  toe  niolu- 
tlon.  He  embraced  a  workman  nearbTMTd 
1^^  for  all  to  hear,  "dSTSiS^  i^ 
like  a  sUve  laborer?"*  while  nS^  was 
concerned  wlto  irrelevandes,  sucTS  ^ 
^*^"IL"*^*"  **  ""»•  Soviet  systom^ 
^«i^K*^*J?^'  ^  political  dimbaSd 

■ewedby  toe  meaning  of  toe  reeolution  for 
bis  compound  of  Unprisoned  nations. 
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TH«   BUBSIAir   JAXUB   PORMKINIZES 

*i^^'  **  K»»T»bcbev's  dacha,  toe  resolu- 

^iS^f^^K  "?  '*^-  ^«  native  rS^uL 
(Khrushchev  lent  a  Ukrainian  nor  is  hellS 
Stalin,  an  adopted  Russian)  suggested  a'bS? 
trip  for  the  Vice  President  anS^TSrty^ 
•ee  how  toe  slaves  live."*  -nie  2-houT  trl^ 
turned  into  a  trip  about  captives  ^oJSS 
sccordlng  to  Nixon,  charactwiaed  It  m '•£« 

shchev  ordered  toe  boat  to  be  stopped  sotoat 
Uc^T^^^''  '"^'^  ^"*  «»•  bSSs  in  toe 

U^r^*'  *"'*  ,■*  **»•"'  "^  you  cap- 
tives?    Are    you    slaves?'"*    NaturaUy,    the 

» Ibid.,  p.  252. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  268. 
•Ibid.,  p.  262. 
>*IbM..p.26a. 


S,  "*S?  ^^^^  '^  »'•*•  ny«t-    Wheraupon 

il3rA,  J^^  ^**  informed  later  by  Ambas- 
1^^  Tbomp«>n  Uiat  toe  only  batoS.  \J- 

The   typical   Potemkln  vUlage  tactics  of 

-K.  ?****^  **  Russian  political  beSlwor 
Which  we  shaU  observe  tiiSTanTtimnSS 
^.^^^  contexts.  The  PotomWn^vSSlS 
characterization  goes  back  to  ™tlmrS 
Cathertoe  toe  Oraat  to  toe  18to  centu^  and 
is  synonymous  wlto  false  appearmncM^  tS« 

^^^  ?^  ***•  **"■  ^  ratlonal2ed  that 
Protocol  bad  to  be  maintalned^toarKbrS. 
sbcjev  was  his  host  and  tiie  like.  ^IsITSo 
«Muse  for  not  demonrtrattng,  ever  so  no? 
Utely  and  shrewdly,  one*  SwI  k^mS^ 
blllty  about  toe  U.S.8ie.,  its  SSwiL 
uncementable  cracks.  ™awup,  its 

uISS'J'?^*.''^*^^    ^P««*«    Of   toe 

u.s.a.R.  as  a  nation  and  groups  toe  diff*w.nt 

mJ??S,  •''^""  '^  tbls^SSi^*  S!o  toe 
mythical  category  of  "Soviet  neoole "  all 
R^jan  totaUtarlan  caSSSf'bS^Sitanti; 
aoent  bis  prey.  When  he  regardslSS. 
S,^«^  ",  a  "cold,  bardbeadedMaSrtT^e 
?r°?  ^^^  «^<**  »»»*  ««»gnterto?«Sd 
effects  Of  his  smoke  acrewSrSopSliSa  « 
And  when  he  publicly  testifiSs  toaTbTwas 

captlre  Nations  Week  resolution,  we  bave  a 
SifnS."^???  °^  ^*  ^<"*y  as  weU  as  to! 

KTlTii'SSr^^  •*""*  "*•  »«— 

nJ^^^iJtH*"'******  **  peychopolltical  Im- 
pact thew  weremany  otoer  errors  committed 

SrSi  S^«^**~*-  ^*  "»•  r^iuest^ 
Herbert  Kleto,  who  was  mxon's  ptws  Mere- 

ST*  'of^ss^Asr^**^^^^^ 

CTH4  OT  Tneee  errors.  Nixon's  exebMlvB 
2^»J~«on  on  Busrta  as  agatort  SS^^ 
Russian  countiles  in  toe  Ua.S.R..  bis  mytW- 

^h"2S^"V***'  **™"'  "»<*  "  "Soviet  iSttS" 
if  thf°^*  P!2P^''"  ^  "'•^ce  to  UknSe 
as  the  Texas  of  this  •'nation,"  bis  oompari- 
jon  Of  Novosibirsk,  long  toe  bubTJSJe 

i£S™  f!S!f^**J!?P*~'  wito  our  free 
western  frontier  towns,  and  bis  ra«-to- 
rlcbes  attribution  to  Khrushchev's  rST  to 
power,  which  was  aotuaUy  accelerated  bv 
jenodde  and  otoer  crimes  in  toe  thirties  and 
rwtiea— these  were  some  of  toe  Inexcusable 
errors  pototed  out."  wcuewjie 

^i^tl^f*^?*"  °^*  **•'•  contented  our- 
Mlves  wlto  the  superfldaUtie.  of  tbe  "kitch- 

^«^**^"  ^*  "***•  ^  >to*»w's  primary 
entire  who  bave  long  suffered  tbe  bUusticee 
and  indignities  of  Soviet  Russian  domlnati^ 

SI^i^K**'*?""*'^  must  bave  SSn^S 
deeply  by  toe  words  and  toougbts  of  Ameri- 
cas  ««ond-ranking  leader.  tS.  the  oflldal 
t«rt  <rf  the  momentous  Kbrusbcbev-Nlxon 
affair  has  yet  to  be  >«lea«d  to  tii.  AmerS 
public.  As  mentioned  before,  in  tbe  1900 
preddential    campaign    Senator    rxjvmmm 

President  of  expreasing  MgreU  to  Kbru- 
sbchev on  toe  timing  of  tbe  reeolution  »•  its 
release  now  should  make  for  some  totetestinc 
«nd  institutive  reading.  After  ^S^SS 
texts  on  U^.  prestige  abroad  and  oto«  «ib! 
Jecu  have  stooe  been  rtlwaeed. 

The  Nixon  testimony  of  American  bewll. 
JtJS^SiJl!.,***^^  a  meager  paroel  of  tiie  mu- 
understandlng  and  mlMoneeption.  held  in 
toU  country  Wlto  regard  to  tiie  C^«^ 
Nations  Week  Reeolution.  As  emp2£b»d 
earUer.  Nixon  simply  gave  blgb-levM  «xDra^ 
-onto  tbU  mUunderstandSTorllScy^ 
*'*"**n<"ng-    Innumerable  ^fimphis  can  be 

"  Ibid.,  p.  274. 
30.' 196?**"^""  ^  "*•  ^"*  President,  Oct. 
"•TciwreHT  Cites  Nixon   Regrets,"   toe 
22|to«  Star.   Wasbtogton.  fToTctet.    »! 
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July  17 


to  IMI 

9oat  In 
In  Ifbeoow 

Khra- 
the 

Captive  If atlooa  Week  reeotutkm 

to  attract 


to  lay  tho  least,  thet  thla  pop- 

tnto  one  aeatenee 

of  trvth.  moglo  and  factual 

It  la  a  atgwineant  truth  that 

haa  not  eeaaad  to  denounce  the 

He^  bean  ddng  It  alnoe  1080. 

If  thla  la  ao.  then  how  conld 

be  deemed  "tnnoeoovw"?  And. 

of  faet.  OoBgnMa  doaa  not  have 

te  raaointkm  every  jear.     PnbUc 

la  OD  the  booka  fer  an  UuMlnlte 

lutton,  which 


of  the  Big  Three 
loft  aa  the  dlagmaUed  Ohtneea  Cam- 
to  have  brought  thamartvaa  to 
thc^  have  been  ootgnnned  and  oat- 
b7  their  Soviet  patrona  In  the 
iatn^mal  tug-of-war.  la  fraught  with 
but  no  certatntlaa  whatever. 

AvereU  Harrlman, 

the  talka  that  It  would  be  sev- 

l}afare  we  could  t^  whether  mklta 

awioua — thla  ttma — about  a 

ban.  even  the  Inecmplete  one 

Underground    testing, 

Inapeetloa.  atUl  will  remain 


no  doubt  more  than  a  grain  of 
for  the  Weet  In  the  apparent 
the  Sovletr  did  not  yield  to  the 
demand  for  mora  belUgerenee, 
I   overt    "aportlng    of 
Coeslatence.    then,    at    least 


StaJInlan. 


are  many  trouUing  factors  still 

Ira    and  needing  aettlcment — be> 

like  a  true  "detente"  between 

and  the  West  can  take  placet, 

rtlU  thousands  of  Soviet  troopa  In 

they  have  no  business  belnv. 

■aaina  divided,  abaolutaly  and 

.    at  the  Inalstenee  and   by  the 

he  Soviets.    Civil  war  still  ragea 

divided  Vietnam,  where  the  8o- 

1  ottuence.  whether  or  not  they  still 


And  thl^  ia  Oi^itlve  Natiaoa  Week,  remind- 
ing ua.  if  i  •  need  reminding,  that  the  Duchy 
of  If  wsoov  r  BtlU  holds  unwonted  sway  over 
Armenia,  iie  Ukraine,  and  many  another 
ao-caHed  *  BSR." 

KhruahclMT  himaelf. 


In  a  new  letter  to 
igreglous   Bertrand    Ruasell.    has 
bluntly  and  qMcifteaUy  refused 
T  PTt  of  the   United  Nations' 
aaseanrienta,  on  the  specious 
this  would  serve  "the  colonial- 
Hie  only  oolonlaa  enchained 
weond    World    War — Hungary, 
Battle   Stotea.   Ctoehoalovakl»r 
unmentloned,   but  not 


Oeniiany— 00 


If  Banttian  can  negotiate  a  partial  test 
ban  treat;  which  wfll  at  least  spare  the 
world  the  creeping  horror  of  radioactive 
fallout.  h<  will  have  accomplished  much. 
If  he  can  i  arther  open  doors  leading  to  sane 


i  Itewart,  "The  Berlin  Cnsls;  Khru- 
WMknaaa."  the  Saturday  Sveninc 

«.  loei. 


^_  of  some  of  the  other  outstanding 

dIffMreneea,  fine. 

It  Is  impoaalHe  at  this  time  to  know  tf 
Khrushchev  fandsa  he  la  uUnc  the  Wwt 
aa  a  covnterweapon  against  his  mutinous 
ally,  China,  but  it  is  entirely  poeslMe  that 
for  home  aa  well  as  foreign  reasons  the 
Kremlin  bees  really  Is  ready  for  a  meaning- 
ful thaw  in  the  cold  war.  ?nille  we  decline 
to  be  uaed,  we  can  ourselves  make  good 
nee  of  soA  a  thaw  for  the  extension  of  free- 
dom and  wortd  security. 

There  is  Uttle  reason  to  trust  Khrushchev, 
"hot  line"  or  no.  but  the  next  voice  we  hear 
wUl  have  to  be  hla. 


THE  BRACERO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoas  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  OomAucz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  !n  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  heard  commentary  yesterday  that 
the  braeero  program  was  and  is  defensi- 
ble as  a  foreign  aid  program. 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  clear  doubt  as 
to  the  forelffn  aid  value  of  the  braeero 
program.  The  Agency  for  International 
Developmokt  neither  approves  of  nor 
disapproves  of  the  braeero  program. 

This  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  a  press 
release  which  AID  put  out  on  the  eve- 
ning of  July  1.  I  should  like  to  include 
this  release  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro: 

STATBamrr    Phonb»    to    AaaocxATao    Paasa 

Jttlt  1 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
stetes  that  it  takes  no  poaltton  on  the  mer- 
Ita  of  the  braeero  program.  Tlie  statement 
fumlahed  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee noted  that  the  program  should  con- 
tinue only  if  It  Is  of  net  benefit  to  both 
countrlea.  AID  expresses  no  opinion  aa  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  of  sufficient  advantage 
to  each  country  to  merit  dlscootlnuing  or 
continuing  the  program. 

In  its  testimony  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
AID  merely  attempted  to  set  forth  certain 
facts  on  the  braeero  program:  that  it  doea 
benefit  the  Mexican  economy  by  providing 
a  aouroe  of  dollars  and  helping  the  ^-^f^fi" 
balance  of  paymenU.  The  termination  of 
the  braeero  ivogram  would,  of  course,  have 
an  advene  effect  upon  the  Mexican  economy 
that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  whether  or  not  any  foreign  aa- 
slstance  should  be  rendered  to  that  country. 
But  the  continuation  of  the  braeero  program 
itself,  which  involves  many  factors  other 
than  the  dollar  earning  capacity  of  Mexico, 
cannot  be  Judged  on  thla  basis  alone,  and 
AID  expresses  no  opinion  on  this  program. 


THE  NEXT  5  YEARS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
so  well  know,  it  Is  vitally  important  that 
we  in  Ccaigress  all  be  aware  of  the  recent 
technical  and  strategic  developments  in 
the  area  of  defense.     In  the  modem 


world  the  Ukiited  States  faces  a  great 
Ghall«g«  in  this  4ireotkiii  which  de- 
mands an  informed  and  pr^Dared  Na- 
tion. 

A  few  dagrs  ago  I  referred  srou  to  the 
current  issue  of  the  General  Electric 
Forum,  which  has  selected  as  its  topic 
"What's  New  in  Defense?"  Today  I 
bring  to  your  attention  another  excel- 
lent article  from  that  magasine.  "The 
Next  5  Years."  an  appraisal  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  on  the  world  environment 
and  its  demand  for  defense  contributions 
from  the  United  States. 

Here  is  the  challenge  and  America^ 
respofise  as  expressed  by  Secretary 
McNamara  in  wmgresslonal  presenta- 
tions and  public  statements  (m  such  is- 
sues as:  the  Communist  design  for  world 
conquest;  the  free  world  response — ^in- 
cluding balance  of  strategic  retaliatory 
and  general  purpose  forces;  research  and 
development  for  an  effective  balance  of 
miUtary  capability.  The  Secretary's 
statements  liave  been  compiled  by  the 
editors  of  the  forum. 

I  strongly  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Anned  Services 
Committee  and  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  Secretary's  testi- 
mony directly  can  benefit  from  this  arti- 
cle. It  should,  moreover,  be  read  by  an 
Americans.  I  am,  therefore,  inserting  It 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro;  and  I  rec- 
cnnmend  it  in  the  highest  possible  terms 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  all  who  read 
this  Rkcoro. 

Last  year  when  our  attention  was  focused 
particularly  on  the  Berlin  crials.  I  pointed 
out  that  our  daf  enae  program  was  geared  to 
our  global  requlramenta  over  the  long  term, 
and  not  simply  to  the  immediate  situation. 
Sinoe  that  time,  the  Nation,  and  indeed,  the 
whole  world  haa  gone  through  another  crisis, 
preclpltoted  again  by  the  Soviet  XTnlon,  this 
time  in  Cuba.  However,  aa  acute  as  thla 
crisis  was — and  the  aftereffecte  have  yet  to 
be  fully  liquidated— it  did  not  then  and 
should  not  now  distract  our  attention  from 
the  more  f  imdamental  and  far-reaching  chal- 
lenge which  communism  poses  to  the  free 
world. 

COICKUNIST    TBaXAT    TO    ntKEDOlC 

The  missiles  in  Cuba  represented  but  a 
smaU  part  of  the  total  Communist  threat  to 
freedom.  C^laea  or  probing  actions  all  over 
the  world— in  Cuba.  South  Vietnam.  India, 
Berlin.  Africa — are  simply  more  obvious 
manifestations  of  the  Communist  drive  to- 
ward their  baalc  objective  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

In  this  regard,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  encourage 
what  Mr.  Khruahchev  calls  wars  of  national 
liberation  or  popular  revolts — what  we  know 
aa  covert  armed  aggression,  guerrilla  war- 
fare, and  subversion.  And  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  diminished  its  efforte  through  the 
more  subtle  means  of  economic  and  military 
aid,  political  intrigue,  and  propaganda  to  win 
over  the  neutral  and  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  to  the  cause  of  conamunlsm.  Ttcaa 
Africa  to  the  Near  Beat,  from  southeaat  AaU 
to  Latin  America,  the  pattern. la  the  aame. 

LATur  AMsnca,  avmiCA,  thx  nxas  sast 

In  Latin  America,  as  hunger  and  economic 
instability  pertsist,  the  danger  of  commu- 
nism will  be  ever  present.  Indeed.  It  la  not 
an  overt-armed  Communist  attack  that  U 
the  real  danger  In  this  part  of  the  world,  or 
even  Communist  sabotage  and  subvwslon. 
The  real  danger  lies  in  the  discouragement, 
disillusionment,  and  despair  of  the  people  as 


loes 


a  reault  of  the  relatively  alow  rate  of  eco- 
nomic and  aocial  progreaa. 

Africa  ia  another  area  In  irtilch  the  Com- 
munlste  will  try  to  take  advantage  of  any  po- 
litical and  economic  instability.  The  real 
danger  there  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  Latin 
America— namely,  that  the  Communists 
could  gain  a  foothold  by  aubverUng  and  over- 
throwing an  existing  government.  When  we 
consider  the  large  niunber  of  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  on  that  continent,  the 
many  opportunitlea  for  troublemaking  be- 
come readily  apparent. 

In  the  Near  East  we  face  quite  a  difTerent 
kind  of  situation.  WhUe  most  of  the  coun- 
tries  m  this  area  are  still  pollticaUy  unstable 
and  economically  underdeveloped,  aome  are 
much  further  along  in  their  efforts  to  mod- 
ernlae     In  general,  our  interest  In  this  area 

w  Zf^  '^^^^  *^  environment  in  which 
each  of  the  nations  can  maintain  Internal 
stebUlty  and  develop  in  Ite  own  way  without 
fear  of  attack  from  ite  neighbors  or  from  the 
Communist  bloc.  ^^ 
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CHINA'S  PaiNCIPAI.  THEXAI  IM  ASLA 

The  situation  in  aouth  Aala  is  now  reach- 
ing the  critical  point.  After  several  years  of 
nibbling  at  the  northern  bordera  of  India, 
toe  Chinese  Communiste  laat  October 
Punched  an  attack  in  strength  and  seised 
large  areas  of  Indian  territory.  The  security 
and  independence  of  India  are  mattere  of 
urgent  concern  to  the  entire  free  world.  We 
have  already  made  maasive  investmente  in 
that  country's  economic  development  to  heln 
the  people  of  India  and  to  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  all  underdeveloped  nations  that 
there  U  a  stralghter  and  smoother  road  to 
economic  and  social  progress  than  commu- 
nism. Now  we  must  consider  what  la  re- 
quired to  help  defend  the  frulte  of  our  mu- 
tual efforte. 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  Communiste  have 
for  the  present  foregone  the  use  of  open 
anned  aggression  in  favor  of  the  more  covert 
techniques  of  subversion,  insurgency,  and 
guerrilla  warfare— popular  revolta.  Although 
Uie  principal  arena  of  the  struggle  at  toe 
moment  is  SouUi  Vietnam.  It  could  eaaUv 
spread  to  neighborhood  areas. 

"Hie  principal  threat  in  toe  Far  Bast,  as 
well  aa  in  aouth  and  soutoeaat  Asia,  is  Com- 
munUt  China,  for  Uie  Soviet  Union  is^- 
Ukely  to  initiate  a  war  in  the  Pacific  alone. 

V'r.y^t^.  "fi?  •**  ""**  "*•  logistic  effort  in- 
volved In  the  Chinese  Conununlst  attack  on 
India  will  deti-act  from  toeir  abUity  to  un- 
dertake military  adventures  elsewhwe.  But 
we  luiow  from  experience  that  the  pressure 
can  be  quickly  shifted  from  India  to  souto- 
wat  Asia,  even  to  Japan  or  the  Philippines: 
weaT        <=o°"««e  to  help  guard  all  thesi 

BASTION    AGAINST  COMMUNISIC 

European  NATO,  wlUi  a  population  of  more 
than  a  tolrd  of  a  bUUon  and  a  gross  national 
product  of  well  over  $350  billion  a  yeaTS 
■tUl  a  principal  bastion  againat  the  spriad 
of  communism.  The  six  Common  Market 
nations  plus  the  United  Kingdom,  by  toem- 
•eives  have  a  totol  population,  a  mlUtary 
manpower  pool,  and  a  gross  national  product 
weU  m  excess  of  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  continued  growth  and  extension 
«  the  Common  Market,  coupled  wlto  an 
«^T?i°*  '!!.^  °'  political  integration,  in 
time  there  will  inevitably  develop  in  Eu^pe 

«f°*t'  5°^^*'  **°'*^'  ™°''«  »»e«-ly  the  equal 

Stef '  Sllh  *t?."'°"  ^"^  **•  European  Sel- 
utes      With  the  manpower,  production  ca- 

f^fnJi;,."V*  technical  and  scientific  skins 
available   to   them,   Uie  nations   of   Europe 

rinVi'l?'  °°'y  ^  *''1«  *°  provide  lar^ 
contributions    to    toelr    own    defense,^ 

JZ.^  *  ^^  be  in  a  position  to  conti-ibute 
^«?*  ^  y^*  defense  of  freedom  in  otoer 
parte  of  the  world. 

h«S.  'If'  ^  "^  growing  strength,  some 

imh  m^'Sf^^  ""^  P"«°*  arrangemente 
with  our  NATO  partnere  would  be  very  much 
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^.-SJ?""*,  ^*  ***^*  "*  <*«■»«  to  dominate 
NATO.  In  fact  we  would  be  eery  happy  to 
ahare  more  equitably  the  heavy  buM^we 
now  carry  in  toe  ooUeetive  defence  of  toe 
free  world.  But  aa  tong  aa  we  do  o«yVo 
great  a  ahare  of  toe  total  burden,  we  cannot 
««5N»  a  proportionately  large  share  of  re- 
aponalbiiity  for  leadership  and  direction 

eJt  !«'S°^-fI*^**ii.P""«»  •*  *«^  between 
Si  !?1^.?*  ^  S^urope  continues  to  be  toe 
fateofBerUn.  Our  aharp  confrontation  of 
the  Soviete  in  toe  Caribbean  no  doubt  upset 
their  agenda  for  Berlin.  Their  stetiontog 
of  nuclear-armed  ballistic  missUes  in  Cuba 
was  direcOy  related  to  that  agenda  The 
psychological  if  not  the  military  threat  that 
these  missiles  would  have  posed  to  our  own 
homeland  was  apparently  the  trvunp  card 
Which  Mr.  Khrushchev  intended  to  pUy  in 
the  next  round  of  negotiations  on  toe  status 
of  Berlin. 

THX  SOVm  UNION 

Although  Commumst  China  is  toe  mora 
rSnSS.  "***  belligerent  of  toe  two,  toe  So- 
viet Uhlon  haa  by  far  toe  greater  capabUlty 
.  *^!?^  "■  ^J"^  or  otoervrtse  damage  toe 
mtereste  of  the  free  world.  There  to  no 
gainsaying  that  Soviet  resources,  industry, 
and  technology  have  given  toat  country  toe 
potential  to  chaUenge  toe  primacy  of  UJ5 
military  power  in  toe  world. 

While  toe  siie,  variety,  and  power  of  our 
strategic  retaliatory  forces  still  greatiy  ex- 
ceed toose  of  the  Soviete.  toe  Kremlin  lead- 
ers have  at  toelr  conunand  toe  resources 
production  capacity,  and  technology  to  pro-' 
duce  strong  forces  of  toelr  own.  We  believe 
toey  wiU  eontlnue  to  make  great  efforte  to 
do  so.  The  Soviet  Union  can  alao  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  large  and  well-equipped 
conventional  forces  to  Insure  toe  internal 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  control  Ite 
Kuropean  aatellltes,  to  secure  ite  Eaatem 
frontien  and  to  threaten  Western  Bur<^)e. 

In  addition,  we  cannot  preclude  toe  poesl- 
blUty  that  toe  Soviet  Union  might  seek  to 
esteblish  a  direct  miUtary  presence  in  otoer 
parte  of  toe  world,  as  toey  did  in  Cuba. 
But  we  believe  toat  toey  are  weU  aware  of 
the  dangen  Inherent  in  a  direct  confronte- 
tlon  between  United  Stotea  and  Soviet  mil- 
itary power  In  these  areas  where  we  hold  a 
dtotinct  military  advantage. 

Accordingly,  we  may  anticipate  that  toe 
Soviet  Union  wiU  concentrate  primarily  on 
other  means  to  extend  Its  Infiuence  to  toeee 
areas,  including  opportunistic  poUtical  sup- 
port, economic  aid  and  miUtary  assistance 
to  nonallned  countries,  and  covert  assist- 
ance to  dissident  elemente  to  countries  al- 
lied with  toe  Western  Powen. 
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(c)  Deter  the  West  tnm  MiUtary  action 
Oammunlst  China  wlU  moai  uiHty  follow 
«  inaqiendent  poiley  dMlgnedlto  eSSd 
ite  own  taihnnae  in  toe  OoBunnslat  okmo 
and  aiBoag  the  unallned  nations,  raaorting 
to  armed  aggreasion  to  aattafy  tte  amblttona 
only  where  tiito  can  be  done  vritoout  a  direct 
confrontetion  of  U.S.  miUtary  forcea.   ^^ 


OOimcUNIST  CHINA 

Notwithstanding  toe  attack  on  India,  the 
economic  proapecte  of  toe  Communist  Chi- 
nese are  extremely  bleak  and  will,  at  least 
during  the  next  few  yeare,  serve  to  limit  the 
slae  and  character  of  toelr  mlutary  adven- 
tures. Mainland  China  is  essentiaUy  an 
agrlcxiltural  economy,  and  when  agriculture 
suffers,  toe  entire  economy  suffere.  The  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  Commxmlst  China's 
agricultural  policies  are  now  clear  for  all 
to  see.  The  masters  of  Pelping  are  havinir 
difficulty  feeding  their  people,  even  at  a 
bare  subsUtence  level,  and  have  had  to  re- 
sort to  very  large-scale  procuremente  of  food- 
stuffs from  abroad. 

suananroup 
To  sum  up,  toe  Soviet  Union  will  most 
likely  pxtfsue  a  strategy  In  which  toelr  mili- 
tary forces  are  designed  to  permit  toe  So- 
viet Union  to: 

(a)  Confront  xia  wlto  continuing  poUtical 
precsure.  subversion,  and  various  forms  of 
unconventional  warfare  under  the  mnbrella 
of  toelr  growing  nuclear  power. 

(b)  Capitalize  on  their  conventional  miU- 
tary power  by  toe  threat  of  brtoging  it  to 
bear  in  situations  where  they  have  local 
conventional  superiority. 


XJM.  aBi>oNsa 
Our  response  to  the  Communtot  threat 
«"mot  be  a  almple  one.  The  Soviet  deci- 
sion to  concentirate  on  wars  of  covert  as- 
8«arton  was  not  taken  to  a  power  vacuum 
It  reste  on  the  fact  of  U.8.  nuclear  power 
which  to  able  to  aurvive  a  nuetear  smprtse' 
attiudt  and  stilke  back  wlto  sufficient  power 
to  destroy  tiie  enemy  target  system.  But 
^s^^°J  nuclear  power  may  not  be  a 
credible  deterrent  for  toe  kind  of  conlUct 
inopoeed  by  Kiirushcliev.  v«uuci, 

That  power  to  essential  to  our  strateffv 
and   tactica-lndeed   to   our   survival   aTj 

SiS^;  ,5:iL"  ^  •'^^^y  Clear  that  we  re- 
quire a  wider  range  of  practical  altemativea 
to  meet  the  kind  of  miUtary  chaUenna  that 
^luahchev  haa  announced  he  h^to  .tore 
lor  us.  A  nonnuclear  buUdup  win  tocreaae 
our  capacity  to  taUor  our  reaponaes  to  awtf- 
ttcular  mintary  challenge  to  Uiat  levelSf 
force  which  to  boto  approprtato  to  toe  tosue 
tovolved  and  mUitartly  favorabto  to  our  aide 
Nuetear  and  nonnuclear  power  oomnle- 
ment  each  otoer— to  our  own  miUtary  f  orees 
and  withto  toe  NATO  alUano^juHt  « ^ 
getoer  toey  complement  the  nonmiUtary  to- 
stnxmente   of   policy.     Eltoer   witooat   Se 

^/.  .**•  .°^"-  °***  '^y  •ffective.  our 
poucy  to  aimed  at  achievtog  Uie  beat  bahmoe 
of  mmtary  capablUttea  over  toe  entiriTranw 
of  potential  conflict,  to  toe   various  areS 

J^*f^**^°**  **""  "»•  ^'^  'forW  baa  vital 
totereste.  and  over  toe  years  aa  far  ahead 
SloT"*^  reasonably  plan.  I  flnnly  beUeve 
that  toe  nonnuclear  buUdup  wiU— by  im- 
proving and  expanding  tiie  alternatives  open 
to  toe  free  world-reduce  toe  preseumTtS 
m^^concesslons    to    toe    face   of   Soviet 

As  we  develop  a  balanced,  modem,  non- 

aoresslon  In  any  part  of  tiie  wbrw;  wTcon- 
tinue  to  inhibit  toe  opportunltielT  for  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  Khrushchev's  local  wan. 

«*  M^?.  "^^^  ***^  ^  <»«^  with  thaae  wars 
*»'"»>««tion-oftennotwareataU.  Into«e 
wnfltete.  toe  force  of  world  eommunina 
operatea  to  toe  twUlght  cone  between  poUU- 
cal  subversion  and  quaai-mUltary  action. 
Their  political  tactics  are  terror.  SorteSS: 
•?l-«-«to«tIon.  WemuathelptiuTpSS; 
of  tiueatened  nationa  to  reatot  thW  tecSi 

if  toe  local  peasant  leaders  are  being  w^^ 
atleally  mvudered.  ^^  T^^ma- 

THX  COMMUNIST  GUXXaiULA  THBXAT 

To  deal  wlto  the  Communist  cuetrllto 
threat  requUe.  aome  ahlft  to  our  mUitary 
tolnking-<5ombating  guerrUla  warfare  ^ 
mands  more  to  ingenuity  toan  to  money  or 

f^fT""-  ^«  ^^''e  been  used  to  develop, 
tog  big  weapons  and  naountlng  large  forcM 
Here  we  must  work  wlto  com^LnS^wixSs.' 
and  todlvldual  soldiers,  ratoer  toa!r;rl3?Sat* 
tie  groups  and  divtolons.  In  aU  four  aerv- 
l!!"v'?»."*  *™»n^R  flghters  who  can  to  turn, 
f^^v,  ?*  E!^'"  °^  ^^  nations  how  to  flght 
!^*L  **•**<*"•  -**  «»•  «»e  thne  that 
ourstrateglc  weapona  are  becoming  more  and 
more  sophtettcated,  we  must  learn  to  aimpUfy 
our  tactical  weapons  so  that  toey  can  be 

^  I'^^J^^^'^^  ^  "«°  '''^o  ^^  ^^ 
aeen  a  machtoe  more  compUcated  toan  a  well 
sweep. 

iiJ^"**"**^  ^  propose  to  improve  our 
Ihnlted  war  capabUities  follow  a  number  of 
weu-deflned  Itoes.  Our  overaU  pinpose 
here,  as  In  our  strategic  buUdup,  to  to  aug- 
ment our  forces  to  a  batonoed  faahlon  We 
have  increased  toe  number  of  oombat-rsady 
diviaiona  to  meet  toe  miUtary  oontlngenciee 
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W*  hum  toetmmd  our  taettOAl  air  pow 
to  match  >ar  groaiid  foc«««,  and  w  hav* 
launelMd  •  pragnm  to  prorld*  Ma  and  atrlin 
tatlorad  to  tha  maa  and  equlpoiaiit. 


yi  mn. 
pntoelac 


ReiBareh  and  daratopmait  aspendlturM, 
whether  ijeawiFad  In  budget  terms  or  In 
i.  have  been  mounting  steadily 
But  too  much  of  this  effort 
useful  results.  What  we 
and  equipment  that  the 
use.  If  we  are  to  make 
of  our  available  sclentillc  and 
manpower  reeourcee,  we  must 
program  oarafully  and  concentrate 
where  they  will  make  the 
greatest  oc}ntrlbutlons  to  our  military  pos- 
ture. 
Poor  plafanlng,  unreallstlcs  schedulee,  un< 


OTw  the 
Is  not 
want 
fltfiting 
optimum 
englneerlni ; 
plan  oar 


<ri 


tlnncmsly 
of  our 
Most  of 

Inadequatt 
In 
It.    We 
tton  tohov 

be 
the 
make  to 


res  larch 


ysign  changes,  and  enormous  cost 

original  estimates  have  con- 

Uvupted  the  eflclent  operation 

and  devel(^;mient  program. 

dlAcultlee  have  resulted  from 

prior  planning  and  unwarranted 

mdertaUng  large-scale  develop- 

hava  <tften  paid  too  little  atten- 

a  proposed  weapon  system  would 

It  would  cost,  and  whether 

the    devel<^>ment    could 

foroea  would  be  worth  the  cost. 


ussd.  v  hat 
oontrj  butUm 


Aooocdln  (ly,    we    are 


systei  a-devek>pment 


eooqpU  tlon 


large 

the 

definition 

Ing  and 

metal. 

fsaslbUlty 

chsaper  tlihn 

ThU  U 
developments 
add  only 
There  hav< 
opments 
dimension 
and  H 
When    the 
great. 

are  Justiflefl 
this  test 


Ity  that 
usually  tbi 
nss  at 
urgency  Is 
substantia] 
initiated 
m  a 


poaltl  an 


program 

Plrst.it 
National 
tlon  in  all 
ported   by 
promise, 
military 
technology 
especially 
be  fully 
is  these 
aetar  and 
for  miUtar ' 
give  such 
program. 
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nUch 


-boa  lb 


com  spondingly 


now    inaugurating 

projects  only  after 

of  what  we  call  a  program 

We  want  to  do  our  thlnk- 

pjannlng  before  we  start  bending 

and   paper,   and   even   the 

gf  pacing  components  are  much 

the  termination  of  programs. 

general  rule— cme  referring  to 

which,   if   sucoeesful,    would 

nfarginally  to  our  combat  strength. 

been  and  are  exceptions— devel- 

can  add  a  new  and  unique 

to  our  ciq>abiUty,  such  as  the  A- 

developments  and  the  ICBM. 

potential    payoff    is    extremely 

great  coets  and  risks 

But  developments  which  meet 

rare.    "Hie  typical  development 

successful,  to  achieve  a  capabil- 

also  be  achieved  in  other  wajrs. 

more  extensive  or  Imaginative 

weapons.    In  such  cases,  the 

lot  ss  great.   We  believe  that  the 

increase  in  the  defense  program 

the  last  2  years  has  put  us 

where  we  can  now  sfford  to 

carefully  in  initiating  new  major 

develcq>ments. 

•ntk  muTAar  spao  pbogbak 
Because  the  space  effort  is  very  costly, 
accounting  for  more  than  20  pwcent  of  our 
total  1964  ressareh  and  development  pro- 
gram, and  because  we  attach  great  im- 
portance til  rapid  progrees  along  this  new 
tachn<dogl<  kl  frontier,  we  consider  it  ee- 
sential  thai  the  Defense  Department  space 
»t  two  fundamental  criteria. 
lAtuat  mesh  with  the  efforts  of  the 
A<  ronautlcs  and  Space  Adminlstra- 
'  Ital  areas.  Second,  projects  sup- 
the  Dafenss  Departmoit  must 
as  possible,  to  enhance  our 
and  effectlvenees.  Space 
la  new  and  iu  implications, 
the  military  nUsslon.  cannot 
or  forseen  at  this  time.  It 
uncertalntlee  about  the  char- 
ifnportance  of  space  undertakings 
purposes  that  have  led  us  to 
Anphasls  to  space  in  the  defense 


axis  Ing 


d  iTlng 


Iniofar 


kx  own 


wosu)  sscuarri 
'  provided  by  military  strength 
but  not  a  sufficient  condition 


for  tba  aehievement  of  our  foreign  policy 
goals.  Including  our  goals  in  the  field  of 
aims  control  and  dlHumament. 

We  are  approaching  an  era  when  it  will 
beoona  Inereaslngiy  improbable  that  either 
aide  could  deatroy  a  sufficiently  large  portion 
of  the  other's  strategic  nuclear  foroee.  either 
by  surprise  or  otherwise,  to  preclude  a  devas- 
tating retaliatory  blow. 

liilitary  security  provldee  a  base  on  which 
we  can  build  free  world  strength  through 
the  econcmiic  advances  and  poUtical  reforms 
which  are  the  object  of  the  President's  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Alliance  for  Progrees  and 
the  trade  expansion  legislation.  Only  In  a 
peaceful  world  can  we  give  full  scope  to  the 
individual  potential,  which  Is  for  us  the 
ultimate  value. 

A  distinguished  European — Andre  ICalraux. 
neneh  Minister  of  State  for  Cultival  Affairs 
and  an  eminent  novelist  and  critic — visited 
the  United  States  last  year  as  a  guest  of  the 
President.  Malraux  paid  a  moving  tribute 
to  our  Nation  when  he  said:  "The  only  na- 
tion thathas  waged  war  but  not  worshi];^>ed 
it.  that  has  won  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world  but  not  sought  it.  that  has  wrought 
the  greatest  weapon  of  death  but  has  not 
wished  to  wield  it.  May  it  inspire  men  with 
dreams  worthy  of  its  action." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  P«LLY.  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday, 
July  22. 

Mr.  MiCHKL,  for  15  minutes,  on  July  18. 

Mr.  EowABos.  for  2  hours,  on  Thursday 
next,  vacating  his  order  for  1  hour  on 
the  same  day. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiBAL),  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
July  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimoiis  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CONOUEssioirAL 
RsooRS.  or  to  revise  and  extend  rnnarks, 
was  giranted  to: 

Mr.  Ai3nT. 

Mr.  WnvsTKAD  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiBAL)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  WiSTLAND. 

Mr.  PDZ.TON  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matihbws)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  WAGGONNn. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED^ 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  828.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  fA 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945;  to 
the  OcMnmittee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

S.  1512.  An  act  to  authorize  one  addi- 
tional AssiBtant  Secretary  of  State,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

S.  1627.  An  act  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  onxtribute  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
International    Commission   for   Supervision 


and  Control  in  Laos  as  provided  in  article  18 
of  the  protocol  to  the  declaration  on  the 
neutraUty  of  Laos;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  r^^orted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  f  oimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HH.  3845.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  October 
3,1961  (75  Stat.  766). 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  546.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  easementa  for  the  use 
of  lands  in  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendelton 
Naval  ResctTatl(»,  Calif.,  f<»-  a  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  station. 


ADJOX7RNMENT 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  18  minutes  pan.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  July  18,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

Jttlt  16,  1963. 
CoMMrmx  ON  Aoaxcin.Toas 
To  the  CuaoL  or  tbx  Hottsx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1046, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
foUowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1983,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Xanie  of  omployee 

Profession 

Total 
KTOes 
salary 
durinx 
6-montb 
period 

Francis  M.  LeMsy... 
Christine  S.Oallafber. 

HydeH.  Munsy 

LydiaVadn 

General  ooonsel 

Staff  consaltant 

Olerk 

Assistant  rlerk 

BUS  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

IB,  442.  W 
0,442.M 
9;  442.80 
8,915.04 
E^OSSwU 
«^OS&M 
4,711.80 
i  711. 60 

iioaro 

4121 

Betty  M.  Pretioeo.... 

Pen?  Jesn  Lsmm 

Marths  S.  Hamutta.... 

JaneC.  Wojdk. 

Lee  Smith 

do 

BUS  assistant  (Jan. 

l-»). 
Staff  aasistant  (from 

Mar.  1). 
Clert:(ftamJaneM). 
Assistant  cotmael.... 
PrintbiK  editor 

Carolyn  Becker 

Thomas  J.  Kraeft 

Bobert  C.  Bruce 

Oeorse  MisBlbeck 

2,0«7.4« 

240.11 
4,4M.78 

5,a0i.ao 

Funds  aathorised  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expendltores $26,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previoasly  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1903,  to  June 
30.  1M3 11,185.11 

Total  amount  expended  Arom  Jan.  1, 
1063  to  June  30,  1903 11. 186.  U 

Balancr  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1963.    13, 814. 87 

HiUU>LO   D.  ObOLXT, 

Chairman. 
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July  18.  1963. 
CoiocirrBB  ow  Appaopaunons 
To  the  Clxxk  op  thb  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  aectton  184(b)  of 
the  LeglalaUve  Beorganiaation  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aug\i8t  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 

"^.^IfLf?**  .!°?^  '***^  o'  •«*  Pwwn  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 

^'^^^L^  •'"""  ^-  *»«•  InVTuslve,  to- 
gether With  total  funds  authoriaed  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 

nS?^***^  ^^  ^"^  authoriaed  or  appro- 
j>riated  and  expended  by  it: 
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TO 


Name  of  employee 


Name  of  employee 


Kenneth  SpranUe... 

Paul  M.  Wilson. 

Carson  W.  Culp 

Bobert  M.  Moyer 

Jay  B.  Howe 

Ross  P.  Pope 

Frank  P  Sanders 

O.  Homer  Skarin.. 
Eugene  B.  Wilbelm..! 
Bobert  L.  Michaels. 
Bobert  P.  Williams.. 

Oeorge  E.  Evans 

Aubrey  A,  Gunnels.. 
Francis  O.  Merrill... 

Earl  C.  Silsby 

Samuel  R.  Preston 

Keith  F.  Mainland 
Lawrence  C.  Miller. 

George  A.  Urian 

Stephen  B.  Miller 

James  E.  Moore 

Austin  a.  Smith 

Randolph  Thomas.." 
Mabel  E.  Hammett 
Grace  W.  Beime.. 

Patrick  M.  Hayes I 

Jaoioe  Newsom 

William  J.  Nearv I 

Harry  E.  Reynolds.." 
Mary  L.  Schwart- 

mann. 
Mary  H.  Smallwood. 

Jeanne  C.  Smith 

Bozanne  8.  Thomas.' 
Phyllis  N.  Trey..„.. 

Mary  F.  Wilson , 

John  A.  Rlncwald 

George  8.  Green 


Profc-sjion 


Clerk  and  staff 
director. 

.-..do._ 

Staff  assistant 

do 

.-..do 

I do 

do ::; 

I do 

do 

do 

Editor 

Staff  assistant III! 

.do..._..... 

do 1l[ 

do " 

do 

do 

Assistant  editor 

Clerk-stenographer„ 

do ." 

do 

do 

Messenger 

Clerk-stenographer 

do " 

do 

—do :: 

do 

....do 

..-.do ■ 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

perkxl 


80,442.80 


WllMam  B.  Soyars,  Jr. 


Leonard  M.  Walters.. 

Rowland  C.  Halstead. 

Leo  E.  Conroy. 
Lillian  M.  Mackie  " 
William  T.  Roy  „ 


Profession 


Name  of  employee 


Director,  surveys 
and  investieations 
stalT.   to    May   1. 

Director,  surveys, 
and  investigations 
staff. 

Assistant  director, 
surveys  and  in- 
vestigations stoff. 

do.. 

Stenographer" 
Consultant 


Total 

gross 

salary 

duriner 

6-manth 

period 


■ 


$5,232.62 


,804.90 


7,298.70 


2.688.34 
3.772.44 

2.ooaoo 


0,442.60 

0,367.26 

8,170.22 

9.179.22 

9, 179. 22 

9,179.22 

9. 179. 22 

9,179.22 

9. 179.  22 

7,768.86 

7,674.84 

7.392.78 

6,801.29 

6,734.58 

6,775.30 

5,253.24 

4,928.16 

4.160.70 

4,100.70 

4,16Bl70 

3,627.96 

2. 58a  60 

3.627.96 

4.160.70 

4,16a  70 

2.08185 

8.302.04 

4,100.70 

4.160.70 


ammrBaKMENTa  to  government  aoenoes 


Agnes  AlnUian 

James  H.  Bersie 

WUUamJ.  Baraody, 

Alice  Beach 

Josephine  Birdaall 

Jcssemlne  A.  Falls 

Catherine  L.  Kennett 

Clara  b.  Posey 

TauJ  D.  Qnina 

Virginia  B.  Stevenir! 
Dorothy  E.Sweeney, 
Daniel  W.  Fessler-l 
Geoffrey  L.  Nicboto.. 


do 

do... 

do " 

do "' 

do " 

do 

Clerk  to  the  mi- 
nority. 

Clerk-stenographer. 

do.. 

.do 


...do 

_uio 

do 

do 

..-.do 

...-do 

do 

do 

do .., 

.—do 


4,160.70 
4.160.70 
1,651.47 
8.953.04 
3.411.24 
1.813.98 
8,615.04 

3,801.96 
3,429.34 
4,160.70 

8,844.68 

4.M0L7O 
4,169.70 
3.627.96 
4.100.70 
1,10&S8 
U4.87 
46.88 
1,006.28 
8,00180 


Amonntofexpenditnresprevkiaslyreparted.  8254.687  08 
Amount  expended  tnm  Jan.  1  to  J^  M^  •««.ow.ot 

^^ >Ha86.ag 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1 
1962,  to  June  30, 1963 J    509,473.31 

CLAaxMca  CaiTMON. 

Chairman. 

Jolt  15.  1963. 

COMMTTRS   OK  ApPBOPIUTIOirs 
(iNVESnOATIONS   BTAFP) 

Tb  the  Clbsx  op  trb  Hoitsb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
pf,h.W^**T?^"**«*'^*""°°  Act  of  1946, 
Z^  ^\<^^-  '^^  Congress,  approved 
f«»^  ^'  ^'**'  *■  «unended.  submita  the 
i<mowing  report  showing  the  name,  ptofes- 
«»on,  and  total  salary  of  each  *'"""^ 


Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of: 
Dorick,  Staniey  J.. 
Wright,  Ralph  C... 
Air  Force,  I^epart- 
ment  of  the: 
Brown.  Robert  M.. 

Tuomey  J.  C 

Anny  Audit  Agency: 
Lowcher  A.  T..... 

Wagner,  K.  G 

Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission: 

Burke,  John  J 

Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
Fallck,  Lawrence.. 
Civil  Service  Com- 
mission: 
Beecher,  Richard 

S.     . 
Coltrin.  Marion  J... 
Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of: 
Stelwlg  Nathan... 
Corps  of  Engineers: 

Croesman,  C.  C 
Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation: 

Bennett.  C.L 

Bronstad,  T.  A. 

Carson,  W.  D 

Conroy,  L.  E 

FrankUn,  R.  M. 

Garrett,  C.  F... 
Ociermann,  F.  H. 

Orealy,  F.  P 

Hagan,  P.  V 

Health  benefits 

fund 

Hoeker,  A.  E 

Hotehison,  L.  8 

Kaaek,  M.  R 

Lanphear,  R.  L 

Law,  W.  C 

Leen,  M.  P 

Life  insurance  fund.' 

Lueders.  L.  M 

McDowell,  L.L.. 
McGahejr,  h.  B 

Masee,  E.  H 

Murphy,  P.  J_ 

Neatey,  E.  J.  . 
O'Brien,  A.  U...".' 
Reproduction       of 

staff  exhibits 

ReUrement  fund. 

Roberts,  R.  B [ 

Shannon,  A.  J..  . 
Smith,  M.  A....  " 

Tomer,  P.  A I 

Vahey,  E.  W .. 

Watktaa,  H.  D... 

Wood.H.  B ■ 

Federal  Commoniea- 
tions  CommisBion- 
Evans,  John. . 

„8tanat,A.  E '.'.' 

General  Servlees 
Administration: 
Donohue,  Leomon 
F. 
Health,  Education, 
and  Welfera.  De- 
partment of: 
Booher,  CortteO 
Walker,  VlrfH  R_.; 


Investigator.. 
do.„ 


...do 

— do ;;:: 

...do 

do.„ "" 


.do. 


-do. 


-do. 


-do. 


.do. 


do 


.....do 

do 

do nil"' 

do 

....do 

-...do """■ 

do 

-—do. ::::::: 

do. I 


Investigator. 

do. 

— do 

,— do. 

— do 

— do 


Investigator 

do 

do 

— do ' 

— do 

— do '" 

do " 


InvBBtl«ator...II"r 

do 

Stenograi^ I" 

Investigator. 

do.. 

do "" 

...do :::" 


Investigator. 
do.. 


.do. 


-do 

-do ; 


83,047  59 
8.960.32 


2.118.48 
4,006.08 

8,419.06 
756.90 


914.46 
4.337.67 

5,596.19 
2,317.97 

4.627.99 
1.074.40 


3.372.08 
1.271.44 
7. 181. 12 
6,008.64 
6. 692.  .12 
4.636.96 
1.640  16 
1,216.16 
2,060.32 

643.25 
2,045.92 
4,608.80 
2, 819. 28 
6,7«9.92 
8^008.96 
714.88 
336.65 
i.689.U 
6^709.03 
4,522.56 
6.025.62 
4408.73 
1.861.36 
1. 250. 52 

47.28 
6,685.09 
8,888.73 
3,648.48 
3,023.76 
4. 919.88 

3,814.32 
8, 948.48 


Interior,  Department 
of: 
Babb,  A.  O.... 
Petersen,  James  M. 
Labor,  Department 
of: 
Harbaugh,  T.  M.... 
xvationai  Bureau  of 
Standards: 
GauUer,  William  K 
National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Ad- 
_  ministration: 
Rachlta,  H.  H. 
National  Institutes  of 
Health: 
Cassidy,  T.  J. 
Navy,  Department 
of: 
Rosen,  Emanuel 
Wllkenloh.  C.  E  "' 
Post  Office  Depart- 
ment: 
Larson,  W.  D.. 
Small  Business  Ad"" 
ministration: 
Harvlth.  A.  J.. 
Tennessee  Valley 
Authority: 

Johnson.  J.  M 

Kvaren.  Sven.. 

Veterans'  Admlnls-" 

tration: 

Koslnskl,  A.  L. 

Travel  and  mlsoet- 

laneous  expense. 


FrofMBioii 

Total 
gross 
■alary 
during 
6-month 
period 

InvesUgator- 

Editorial  assistant-.. 

Investigator 

88,010.30 
2,070.61 

6,002. 88 

4.553.00 


8,007.28 


Funds    authorised    or    ^propristed    for 

•ommlttee  txpeoAitxanaSj^^^ZZZ...!^  ^  $M.  108. 16 
•Amouirf  of  expenditures  pravfonily  re- 

m.MiMM,mi,Awam ^ 811.861.21 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1 
1962  to  June  30. 1063 .'..J      egg,  jog.  ,<, 

CukBurcK  Gammon. 

Chairman. 

•Includes   amount   to   be   transferred    nnrsuant   tn 
authority  in  legislative  branch  apprt.priitlOTiri9M 


Jolt  8.  1963. 
CoMMimx  ON  Aaias  Sxbvicbs 
To  the  CtxaK  op  thx  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section   184(b)    of 

Sl,^^  **^''f«'***«*°*«»**o»  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress.  apDroved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amendeTSbSta  S 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 

ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
'"fu"*^^  *°  ''""  »0.  1963,  iniTuslve,  iS 
gethCT  with  total  funds  authoriaed  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  emptoyoe 


Total 


4.445.27 
4077.67 


6,336.flS 


7,268.48 
4968.73 


Robot  W.  Smart 
John  R.  Blandford. 
Hitllp  W.  Kelleher.": 
Vrok  M.  Slathaiiek-. 
OneU  L.  8tockstilL_ 


Profi>sgion 


Bemlece  Kalbiew*L 

L.  Louise  Ellis 

Edna  E.  JotanKiB 
powtoy  B.  BrtttmlT 
Jamee  A.  ~      " 


Chief  ooonseL. 

CenaseL 

— do 

dOL. 

O— iiiUii 


salary 

during 

a-nieaUi 

period 


Bsontary. 
.....do 


...jdo..... 
Big  elect.. 


84442.60 
4414.30 
4414.80 
4414.88 
4386.60 

400106 
400100 
4604  84 
471L8B 
4784  00 


19704 


roMOBVCGinMAT   wumwri 


Mr\ITCI7 


Ta  a  f  A  a       ^  fy 


i0/!9 


12794 

•VIKOM 


Name  of  i  mployee 


Jolin  T.  M 

Walton 

PtaylUs 


WcMta 


Adeline 
Sun  A. 


Sey  nour. 

To  BTton. 
Num. 


BartMiaM 
Jane  Wheel&han 


FondB  mtliorlaed  or  apfiropriated  Ibr  cmn- 
iiitttae.Bx|enditarM t75.00a00 

Amoont    ct    expenditures    previously    le- 

poftadL. 
Amoont  ezknded  bora  Jan.  4,  to  Jane  30, 

1061.. ...X 25.2r.90 


Total 
Jon) 


unount  expended  from  Jan.  4,  to 
30  1063. 25.227.80 


Bakiveiinexpendedasof July  1,1963..    40.772.20 

Cau.  VnrsoM, 

Chairman. 


Jm.T  a,  1903. 

TBt  Om   BAMKOfa   AND   CunUENCT 


tttei, 
LagiaaUTe 


CoMmr 
TO  the 
Tbe 

ttaa 
Public 
August  a 
followliig 
•km.  and 
ployad  by 
January 
gstbar 
prlated 


«lih 


Name  o/  <  nployee 


John  K.  Bai  rtere 


MarKoeilte 
BoterJ.  ~ 
OrmanS 


HairiaonF, 
ton. 


WilUam  Bopimers 
Jofauon. 

Mary  W.  liyton 


Robert  R.  I  oaton 

Elizabeth  L  Ruth.... 
Bwonl.  Sbcklette... 


SMrLOTSXS 


Oary  Wayn  i  Bach 

Karl  Bnmn  r 

Panl  W.  Co  tner.. 


John  M. 
Gerard] 
Helens. 
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worn  sraaAL  DtvRsnr.ATioNa  mnaoAtn 

TO  a.  tUU.  M  AMD  144,  SSTH  CONO.) 


Reddan.. 


Jr.... 
Ttppett. 


Profession 


Counsel  (from  Feb. 

») 
Inveatigator  (ihMn 

Feb.  1) 
Secretary  (Ihxn 

Feb.  1) 

Clerk 

^Assistant  counsel 
\  (to  Feb.  28) 
Secretary  (from 

Apr.  8) 
Secretary  (to  Mar. 

15) 


Total 


salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


97.336.06 

6.330.10 

3.566.05 

3.4I&34 
1,344.03 

1.572.66 

1. 470. 36 


or  THS  Housb: 
al](>ye-inentioned  committee  or  aub- 
purauant  to  aectlon   134(b)    of 
Baorganlaatlon  Act  of  1M6, 
801,   70th   Congreaa,    approved 
1946,  aa  amended,   aubmlta  the 
report  ahowlng  the  name,  profea- 
total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
to  June  30,  1963,  Inclualve,  to- 
total  f  tmds  authorized  or  appro- 
expended  by  It: 


Sean.. 
Br  wn. 


Fnk.. 


Hoogh- 


'Profusion 


Professional  staff 
member. 

Assistant  deric.... 

Editor 

Minority  stefl 
member. 

Senior  economist 
(BOD,  Jan.  4, 
1088). 

Clerk  and  staff  di- 
rector (EOD, 
Feb.  1, 1063). 

Secretary  to  mi- 
nority. 

Qeneral  ooonael... 

Secretary 

Chief  of  research 
(EOD,  Jan.  31, 
1063,  resigned, 
Feb.  28, 1063). 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6-month 

period 


10,442.50 

6,452.52 
6^424.33 
0,442.50 

0^285.12 
7, 86a  75 

5,56&42 

0^442.60 
5,004.06 
1,416.37 


PVBSUAMT  TO  H.   BE9.    3aS,   tNTSmOATINO 
STAFP 


Cnbartioii.. 


Haai  »-Dnbo8c 


Hiyden. 


Messencer  (EOD 
Apr.  1, 1063,  re- 
signed May  31, 
1063). 

Economist  (BOD 
ipr.ljlW. 

(BOD  May  28, 
1961,  resigned 
May  38, 1968). 

ProfBsrionalatag 
member  (BOD 
May  96, 1068). 

Asristantderic 
(BOD  Jmw  17, 
1968). 

AHBtHKCMfm 

(BOD  Mar.  U, 

— I). 


1646.60 

783.25 
82.46 

1,886.04 

16&59 

3,872.48 


munon 

■•    FVBSUANT   TO    H.    BBS.    tU, 

INVSHTI- 

CATiHe  aTArr — continued 

TuUl 
gross 

Name  of  employ«e 

ProfcN>:ion 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

OeorgeC.Hill 

Assistant  clerk 
(EOD  .Mar.  25, 

1963). 

$2,134.27 

Charles  B,  Holslrin... 

Professional  staff 
memher  (KOI) 
May  1, 1963). 

3,147.50 

Donald  P^Jjwot>s 

Senior  eoonomist 
(EOD  June  17, 
1963,  resigned 
June  29,  1963). 

7-». .% 

EugeiM-  M.  Lerwr 

Senior  ownoniist 
(EOD  June  20, 
1963). 

.577.  W 

Harvey  C.  MansfUMd 

Profes.«ional  staff 
member  (EOD 
June  26,  1963). 

262.29 

Thomas  Mayer 

Senior  iconomist 
(EOD  June  20, 
1963). 

Senior  economist 

577.04 

David  Moiselman 

2, 150.  79 

(EOD  .May  20, 

1963). 

Alton  H.  M»ltz»T 

Economi-xt  (EOD 
Apr.  1,  1963). 

836.46 

Janet  Faye  Mine- 

Clerk -stenographer 

2.664.24 

singer. 

(EOD  .Mar.  1, 
1963). 

Lawrence- B.  Mc- 

.Messenger  (EOD 
June  1.1963). 

400.60 

Lemore. 

Donald  L.  Robinson.. 

Professional  staff 
member  (EOD 
Apr.  1,  1963). 

2, 125.  50 

RichanlT.  i*el<len 

Senior  economist 
(EOD  May  24, 
1963,  resigned 
May  31,  1963). 

367.21 

Ira  Oscar  Bcott 

Senior  economist 
(EOD  May  19, 
1963). 

Assistant  clerk 

2,203.25 

Regina  S wanner 

1,213.97 

(EOD  May  9, 
1963). 
Assistant  clerk 

Doris  M.  Young  

2,084.85 

(EOD  Apr.  1. 

^ 

1963). 

EMPLOTXE    WHOSE   S.AUVRY   IS  RKIMBUKSABLE  TO  A 
GOVERNMENT  .\r,ENCT 


Housing  and  Home 
Finance  .\gency: 
Arnold  H.  Dia- 
mond* 


Senior  economist 
(EOD  Apr.  1, 
1963). 


$4,326.66 


EMPLOTEES  PUSSr.^NT  TO  H.  BES.  304.  SUBCOMMITTBS  OK 
HOUSING 


Frances  Y.  Bums 

Secretary 

$3,736.82 

Kenneth  W.  Burrows. 
Jean  Cameron     

Royal  L.  Coburn 

Eleanor  Hamilton 

Casey  Ireland 

Housing  economist.. 
Research  assistant 

(EOD  June  1, 

1063). 
Minority  counsel 

(resigned  Apr.  7, 

1063). 
Research  assistant. . 
Minority  member 

(EOD  Apr.  8, 

1063). 
Deputy  staff 

director. 
Research  assistant 

(resigned  Feb.  28, 

1063). 
Clerk 

8.826.60 
786.00 

4,760.00 

3.705.00 
4.106.06 

0,442.50 
1,166.64 

6, 584. 16 

John  J.  McEwan,  Jr. . 
Helen  B.  O'Bannon... 

Qrady  Perry,  Jr 

John  R.  Stark 

Professional  staff 
member  (EOD 
Mar.  11, 1063). 

Secretary.. 

5,500  33 

Margaret  E.  Tucker. . 

4,606.64 

Fimds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $280,000.00 

Amoont  ef  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported...  

Amount  expended  ITom  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 
1068 02,847.71 


JuLT  11.  1963. 

CoMicTrm  ON  the  Distbict  or  Colttmbia 
To  the  Clebk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  aectlon  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  api^oved 
August  a,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1963,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


-Name  of  employee 

I'rofcwion 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Uayden  S.  Oorber 

Cotmsel  (P) 

$8,616.04 

Clayton  D.  Qasque... 

Leonard  O.  Milder 

Donald  J.  Tubridy.... 

James  T.  Clark 

Ellen  M.  Coxeter 

Patricia  Ann 
Demnsey. 
Jennie  II.  Owings 

Jomos  M.  Karnosf.  Jr. 

JohnO.  Siins 

SUff  director  (P).... 

Investigator  (P) 

Minority  clerk  (P).. 

Clerk  (C) 

Assistant  clerk  (C).. 
Assistant  clerk  (C).. 

Assistant  clerk  (C) 

<empk)yed  Feb.  1, 

1063). 
AssisUnt  clerk  (C) 

(resigned  June  30, 

19T3). 
.\Mistant  clerk  (C) 

(employed  June 

1, 1063). 

7,016.64 
6,368.50 
6,452.52 
8,615.04 
4, 500. 18 
3,2ia84 

2,344  39 

2, 587.  80 

263  11 

Total.. 

40,064.06 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures 1  $25,000re0 

Amount    of   expenditures  ~  previously    re- 
ported  

Amount  expended  firom  Jan.  1, 1063.  to  June 

30.1088 S2,386.66 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1063,  to  June  30,  1963 


2,336.56 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Juiie  30, 
1063 ...:\ 22,664.44 

John  L.  McMiixan. 

Chairman. 

>  .Appropriated  under  H.  Res.  202. 

»  Spent  for  clerk  hire  on  RLA  investigation. 


Junk  30.  1963. 
CoicMTrrEB  ON   EotrcATioN  AND  Labob 
To  the  Cucbk  or  the  Hotrsz : 

Tlie  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, ptu^uant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3  to  June  80,  1963.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total  amoont  expended  from  Jan.  1 
to  Jane  30, 1968 02,847.71 

Balaooe  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
19S 187,152.20 

Wbioht  Patman, 

Chairman. 


Name  of  employee 

Trofession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
pcrkxi 

Louise  Masienne 

Chief  clerk 

$0, 442.  SO 

Dargans. 
Russell  0.  Derrickson. 

Deborah  P.  Wolfe 

Richard  T.  Burress... 
Odell  Clark 

Staff  diroctor 

Education  chief 

Minority  clerk 

Chief  investigator... 
Minority  counsel, 

edocatton. 
Administrative 

assistant. 
do 

riiiido"™""!""! 

0;  442. 50 
0,442.50 
0.430.36 
6.845.07 
3,601.27 

4,548.96 

3.  53a  08 
4.548.06 
4.54&96 

Charies  Radcliffe 

Louise  M.  Wright 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson 

Cabell  Waller  Berge.. 
Donald  F.  Berens 

Marvin  R.  Fullmer... 
HowanI  O.  Oamser... 

Chief,  investigative 
task  force. 

Chief  counsel  for 
labor- 
management. 

3,034.37 
3,672.08 

1963 
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Total 
gross 
salary 
daring 
6-monUi 
period 


Name  of  employee 


$356.76 
73, 261. 37 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  repoi 
.\ mount  cviiended  from  January  3  to  June  30 
19»J3 ' 


irted. 


None 
$73,261.37 

Adam  C.  Pownx, 


Chairman. 


JuiT  13,  1963. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labob 
To  the  Clebx  op  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Publla  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
foUowing  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
slon.  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  e-month  period  from 
January  8  to  June  SO.  1963.  Inclusive, 
togetoer  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ao- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  it: 


General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Educa- 
tion,   No.   1 
(Ctiairman,  Rep- 
resentative Cael 
D.  Perkins): 

Hartwell  D.  Reed. 

Freda  Tuttle... 

Earl  McCoy 
Coniett 


Profession 


Counsel... 
Secretary. 


Total 

gross 

salary 

daring 

6-inonth 

perfod 


12795 

ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 

together  with  total  funds  authortzedorin. 
proprlated  and  expended  by  It:     "~  "  *P 

3PECUI.  SIBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDDTATIOM  KO.  S 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Assistant  clerk. 


$7, 893. 61 
3,157.33 

326.84 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

perfod 


11, 377. 78 


William  T.  O'Hara 
Betty  R.  Pryor 


Total 


^!il?mJ"*'*°''!??  "■  »PI*0Prlated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $25,000.00 

'*™^*  °'  expenditures,  Jan.  3  to  Juno  30, 

1963,  for  salaries '  ^  vn -ro 

Amount  expended  for  other"e"x"^i^"fr6i  ".^77. 78 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1063. .  3  jq 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to 

'""«  30.  »«» ::..    11,381.08 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1063.    13,618.92 
Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman. 


^^^J^^^*^^^'^  **  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures °.  $25,000.00 

^5J^^®'l^nditures  for  salaries.  Jan.  8  to~~ 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 19C3 -Vl^tT/..^"        350.66 

Total  amount  expended  ftom  Jan  3  to 

^"^  *>.  »«a ...„    11,404.05 

Balance  micxixndi>d  as  of  June  30, 1063 13, 686. 05 

Adam  C.  Powbx, 

Chairman. 


Name  of  employee 


Full  committee  staff: 
Alfredo  Vidal 


Professfon 


Olive  M.  Gibbons. 
Corrinc  A.  Huff. 
Cleomine  B.  Lewis. 

Mary  L.  Shuler 

Michael  Schwartz 
K.  Zelda  McNeal 
Waldo  E.  Parriah.. 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson 
Manuel  Casiano. 
Ruben  Ortiz... 
Beverly  Pearson."."" 


Total. 


Assistant  investiga- 
tor. 

Secretary 

Receptionist ['. 

Administrative   as"-' 
sistant. 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk.. 

Secretary 

Administrative   as- 
sistant. 

-.-do 

Investigator 

---do 

Minority  secretary. . 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

|)eriod 


$1,694.40 

1.73a  29 
2,730.04 
3,010.14 

1,840.77 

213.65 

1.016.77 

1.186.61 

1,603.22 
401.08 
401.06 

3.046.66 


July  12,  1963. 

COMMITTXB    ON    EDUCATION    AND    LaBOB 

To  the  Clebk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
^.l,?*^i*^*"'*  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public    Law    601,    79th    Congress,    approved 

f^f^^  ^'  ^^'  "  "needed,  submite  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em-     »ion.  and  t^tal  «il^"^f 'I^iT'^^ZLir"'" 

together  with  total  funds  authorized 


July  la,  1963. 
Co»*mittee  on  Education  and  Labob 
To  the  Clebk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,   pursuant  to  section   lS4(b)    of 
r?l,^*^l''*"^*  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public    Law    601.    79th    Congress,    approved 


January    3    to 


proprlated  and  expended  by  It 

GBNERAL  SOBOOMMITTEB  ON  LABOB  NO 


or  ap- 


period  from 

. ,^  June    SO,    1963,    Inclusive 

together  with  total  funds  authortzedVao- 
proprlated  and  expended   by  It:  ^ 


N"ame  of  cniiiloyee 


IVofo-sion 


10,876.41 


'^m.tL'^I^Hf^  «  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $60,000.00 

^jlS^if'i^"'"'""'  *»  salaries  Jan.  3  to" 
^"^^  ^'SK?*^  !SL^^^  ex^"i^""(rtS   ^"'"'e-" 

56 


Jay  H, 

Idricnne  Fields. 


jSI"A*?*°**£?  tof  other  exi^"i^""(rtS 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1063_ .-7— T.-^T-     1. 171. 


Foreman. 
Jie  Fields... 
Edmund  D.  Edelman. 

Total. 


■^PEaAi.  St  nroMMrrTEE  ov  labob  no.  4 


Assistant  counsel 
Clerk "" 

Cotmsel.. Il""22"| 


Total 

gross 

»lary 

during 

O-montb 

period 


$2. 740. 12 
3,340.63 
3,870.91 


9,978.66 


.Vanio  of  euijOoyi-e 


Robert  E.  -McCord 
Mary  E.  Corbln.. 
Cleveland  Bush. 
Elisabeth  Meyer 
LeUaW.  Throup 


ProfessifHi 


Total  amount  expended  fh>m  Jan.  3 
to June30, 1963 .*    21,047.97 

Balance  unexijcndcd  asof Juue30, 1963.    28,  «52To8 
Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman. 


July   12,  1963. 

COMMTTTEX    ON    EDUCATION    AND    LABOB 

To  the  Clebk  or  the  House: 

l*e  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
^amlttee,  pursuant  to  secUon  134(b)  of 
toe  LegiBiative  Reorganization  Act  of  194J 

Ss't  ^^«2''  """^  ^^•"-  •ppr°vS 

^Twl  •  ^®**'  *■  »niended.  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  nameTSofe.! 

SoVS;,?2"H*^t^  *»'  ^"^  per;on  eS. 
jS^^  a*  llf  *?  **^«  «-J»°"«»  period  from 
-•uuary    3    to    June    80,    1968,    «"»i".i 


^10  J^llJS^  "  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $25,000.00 

For  salaries.  Jan.  3  to  June  30. 1063  TokH 

Tofcriamount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30,  ~~ 

10.307.41 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1063 M.OkTm 

Adam  c.  Powell, 

Chairman. 


JtJLY  la,  1963. 

COMMITTBB   ON    EDUCATION    AND    LaBOB 

To  the  Clxbk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  184(b)   of 
toe  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public   Law   601,    79th   Oongre...   apprSed 


Total - 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


Cleric 

Secretary... 
Assistant  derkr. 
do 

...do-. ::::::; 


•■ 


$7,130.86 

3,684.73 

100.77 

390.69 

416.  $2 


11,722.37 


^"^mJ^^^*^!^  <*'  appropriated  for  eom- 
mittee  expenditures .- $28,000  00 

^^m'w^'iw^"*'""^*  *""  "•«*«•  '"D-  » to 
Amount  expend^""for""ithii'ex"^;ii^"frii    ".»» 
Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1963 .^--7..^?!:  4  qq 


Total  amount  expended  tnm  Jan.  8  to 

''^»'  »«» -.    11.726.97 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1961.    13^  273. 03 
A»AM   C.   POWSLL, 

Chairman. 


July  la,  1963. 
CoMMTrrBx  ON  Bducatiom  amb  i-*,9^m 
TO  the  Olmmk  or  the  Houbb: 
I^tJ^^l^^^^V*^  committee  or  sub. 


August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  (ubmlta  th« 


••l*ry  ot  each  person  em- 


1279fi 
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7if7/i«    -tv 


12796 


ploysd  h  ' 


Jmoxmrj 
tog«tta«r 


XolmO.  M 


BarbumL, 

KaaitenA 

ebMk,Jr 

Tola. 


Amount  of 


Sto 
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July  17 


«lM 


A.  pVCrfC 


it  dadng  Um  6-month  parlod  from 
S    to    JuiM    SO.    IMi.    InelQshr^ 
with  total  fund*  authorized  or  ap- 
hy  It: 

mmCOMinTRI  on  KDUCATIOIf  NO.  s 


04  NBldoJM 


intone 

.  Manley. 

Rncito 

KoTal- 


PnfesskMi 


Coomei 

Swratary 

do 

Asiistant  clerk. 


Total 
ftroae 
salary 
durint! 
6-iDontti 
period 


$3.200.M 

1.369.24 

1.41LW 

328.37 


t,  610. 14 


ronda  ant  Hrind  or  appronriatad 
nilttfifi  ei  ^andttima... 


.„„___. (28,000.00 


Bpoodttaraa  te  aahrlea,  Jaau  3  to 

M3 6, 510. 14 

lendad  for  other  expenses,  from 

ana  m,  1001 0. « 


Tola  amoont  expended  from  Jan.  3  to 

» SO,  1963 6. 517. 04 

Ba]a4eennexpendedasofJane30,1963-    18,482.98 
AHAK   C.   POWBX, 

Chairman. 


4     JVLT  la,  1903. 
CowIrtis  on  EDtrcanoN  un  Labos 


LagUlaUve 


Totha 

eommitt^i. 

th* 

PubUe 

Auguat 

following 

alon,  aiu 

ployed  b] 

January 

together 

proprlate  1 


ovthbHoubb: 
aHove-menttoned  committee  or  aub- 
pursuant  to  aectkm   184(b)    of 
Beorgaalaatlon  Act  of  1946. 
m   iOl.   79th    Congreaa.   api;»t>Ted 
,  1946.  as  amended,  aubmlta   the 
report  ahowing  the  name,  profea- 
total  aalary  of  each  person  em- 
it during  the  6-month  period  from 
8    to    J\me    30.    1963.    IncluslTe. 
vlth  total  ftmda  authorised  or  ap- 
~  and  expended  by  It: 

aTTBCoifMrrm  on  labok  no.  n 


Naaasef(  mployt* 


CovtkC. 
OIlvaM. 


Aler 

Obt»0Bs„_. 


TMal 


Amoont  of 
Jmmm,V 

Amoont  e 
Jan.  3  to 


To  tha 
The 
fiommlttet, 
the 
PubUe 


Angw*  a 
foUowliig 
Bl<m.  and 
ployed  by 
January 
gether  wl^ 
prlated 


Profession 


I>ifeeter„ 

Secretary 


Total 
irross 
salary 
dorina 
6-montta 
period 


$2.0C7.W 
l.OTOiM 


3,738.20 


rnnds  aotl  orised  or  swepriated  lor  tern- 
Btttaaax]  endltores ^„ $2S.O00i0O 


<  ^eadli 


totes  fbr  salariea,  Jaa.  3  to 


for  other 
line  30, 1963 


3,718l20 
433.72 


Total  huBoont  expended  from  Jaa.  3  to 
Jan430, 1963 4.171.98 

ianezpendeda8a(JaDe30,1968.   30,828.02 
AnaM  C.  PowsLX, 

Chairman. 


Jxn.T  8,  1963. 
OM  FcMoaair  Airams 


ab  >Te 


La^attve 


Bodib: 
-mentlonad  committee  or  aub- 
purauant  to  aecUon  184(b)   of 
Beorganlaatlon  Act  of  1946, 
601.  TOtb  Cnngreae,   approved 
1046,  aa  amended,  aubmlta  the 
report  ahowing  the  name,  profea- 
total  aalary  of  each  person  em- 
It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
to  Jtme  80,  1963.  inclualve.  to- 
total  funda  authorised  or  appro- 
expended  by  it. 


Name  of  employee 


Boyd  Crawford 

Koy  J.  Bullock 

Albert  C.  F.  Westpbal. 
Franklin  J.  Scbupp... 
Robert  F.  Brandt 


Harry  C.  Cromer 

Philip  B.  Billings 

Maian  A.  Czarnecki. 
MelTin  O.  Beuson 


JuneN'lgh 

Helen  C.  Mattas 

Helen  L.  ilasba^n  .. 
Mary  Louise  O^ien. 

Mary  Medsfer 

Doris  B.  McCracken.. 
Robert  J.  ~ 


Profesalao 


Staff  administrator.. 

Senior  stafl 
consultant. 

Staff  consultant 

do  

Investigator- 
consultant. 

Staff  consultant 

Siiecial  a.<!slstant 

Staff  consultant 

Staff  consultant 
(From  Mar.  14, 
1963). 

Senior  staff  assistant . 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

do  

Clerical  a8Sistant„.. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
durini; 
6-nionth 
period 


$9,442.60 
9,334.38 

0.334.38 
9.340.72 
9.000.29 

8,887.74 
7.674.84 
8,663.38 
4.905.99 


7.491.48 
6.424.31 
6.287.94 
6. 189. 24 
4.08&.7I 
6.900.70 
4.213.08 


Funds  authorised  cr  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittee expenditures $117,500.00 

Amount  expended  from  January  1  to  June 
30^1963 40.336.22 


Balanoe  mexpended  as  of  June  30. 
1063 77,164.78 

Thomas  E.  Mobgan. 

Chairman. 

JuLT  1,  1963. 

CoMMTrrxz  on  OovBamuNT  Oraunoirs 
To  the  Cubs  ov  thx  Hotmx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  Leglalatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congreaa,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  4  to  June  30,  1963,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorised  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 

Expenses,  Jan.  4  to  June  30, 1963: 

Fnll  committee $780  37 

Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganisation 

Sobconunittee 38.37156 

Military  Operations  Subcommittee 40, 446  44 

Oovemaient  Activities  Subcommittee 18, 750. 82 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 

xT*?*--r-.,- :; 43.706.98 

Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee.      35,067.08 

Foreign  Operations  and  Oovemment  In- 
fbrmatlon  Subcommittee 42,066.30 

Legal  and  Monetary  Aflalrs  Subcommit- 
tee.._ 21,367.04 


Total 


341. 467.  < 


Salaries,  fnD  committee,  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1963: 

Christine  Ray  Davis,  staff  director 

James  A.  Lanigan,  general  counsel 

Miles    Q.    Romney,    associate    general 

counsel 

Earie  J.  Wade,  staff  member 

Dolores  Fel'Dotto,  staff  member 

Ann  B.  McLaehlan,  stall  member 

Patricia  Mabenx,  staff  member 

Charlotte  C.  Bickett.  staff  member 

Malcolm  K.  Edwards,  minority  profes- 
sional staff  member  (Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1963) 

John  PUlip  Carlson,  minority  counsel 

Helen  M.  Boyer,  minority  professional 

staff  member  (Jan.  1-2, 1963) 

Expensea,  Jan.  4  to  June  30. 1963: 
Full  committee,  travel,  iNiblications,  tele- 
phone, stationery,  supplies,  etc.,  Jan.  1  to 
JtDM  30, 1903,  totaL 


9. 442.  SO 
0,442.50 

7,50109 
6,73168 
1764.82 
1700.64 
1533.50 
1047.81 


7.660.08 
7, 919. 28 

95.72 


780.37 


Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 

Subcommittee,  Hon.  WnxuM  L.  Daw- 
son, ebalrmaa: 

Elmer  W.  Heoderami,  ooonsel 8,736.01 

Arthur  Perbnan,  investigator 7,468.34 

Franeii  J.  Sebwoerer,  staff  member  (Jime 

1-30, 19M) 801.70 

Sallg  Lee  Bend  it,  research  assistant  (Jan. 

29  to  June  30.  1963) 1 015. 19 

Veronica  B.  Johnson,  clerk 4.206.76 

Irene  D.  Manning,  clerk-stenograpber 4. 206. 76 

Domingo  E.  Ulibarrl,  clerical  staff 1,920.20 

Ray  Ward,  staff  member  (Jan.  4  to  Feb. 

28.1WI) 2,876.98 


Executive  and  Legislative,  etc. — Con. 
Daniel  A.  Kavanaugh,  legal  research  ana- 
lyst (Jan.  4  to  May  31, 1963) $3, 936. 23 

Expenses 117.31 


Total 38,37166 

Military  Operations  Subcommittee,  Hon. 
Chet  HOLiriELD,  chairman: 

Herbert  Rohack,  staff  administrator .  9, 286.  IJ 

John  Paul  Ridgely,  investigator 6,067  62 

Douglas  O.  Dahlin,  stoff  attorney 6, 480  75 

Robert  J.  McElroy,  investigator 4. 739.63 

Mollle  Jo  Hughes,  clerk-stenographer 4, 206. 76 

Catherine    L.    Koeberiein,    derk^stenog- 

^rapher 1206.76 

Expenses 6.468.80 


TotaL „ 40. 415. 44 

Government  Activities  Subcommittee,  Hon." 
Jack  Brook^^,  chairman:    '' 

Ernest  Cornish  Baynard,  counsel 7, 278. 77 

Daniel  L.  Power,  investigator 4, 212. 16 

Irma  Reel,  clerk. 3,999.02 

Lynne  Higginbotham.  clerk-stenograpber 

(Jan.  3  to  June  30,  1963) 2, 971. 53 

Expenses 289.34 


Total _ „ 18,750.82 

bitergovemmental  Relations  Subcommittee, 
Hon.  L.  U.  FovNTAiN.  chairman: 

James  R.  Naughton,  counsel 8, 147  90 

Delphis  C.  Ooldberg,  professional  staff 

member g,  147.90 

Herbert  B.  Warborton,  minority  oounseL  7, 787  29 

GeorKB  O.  Sertnl,  Investlgatar _  6,317  3t 

William  Donald  Gray,  reaearch  analyst 1 730. 81 

Eileen  M .  Anderson,  clerk-ateoograpber^  4, 20&  70 

Bebe  B.  Terry,  clerk-stenographer 3, 903. 71 

Expenses _ 366. 64 


ToUl 43.705.98 


National  Resources  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  Roaaat  E.  Jonbs,  chair- 


Phineas  Indritc,  counsel 

Sidney  McClellan,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber  

Daniel  A.  Kavanaugh,  legal  research  an- 
alyst (June  1-30,  1063) 

Francis  J.  Schwocrer,  staff  member  (Jan. 
4  to  May  31, 1963) 

Maurice  B.  Tobtn,  assistant  counsel 
(June  1-30, 1963) 

George  L.  MUestead,  tnvesUgator  (Apr. 
1  to  June  30,  1963) 

Catherine  L.  Uartke,  stenographer 

Susan  Mann,  clerk-typist  (Apr.  16  to 
June  30, 1063) 

David  GUck,  assistant  counsel  (Jan.  4  to 
Ai*.  30,  1963) 

Expenses 


8,471.46 

7,200.45 

803.31 

1309.77 

78a  01 

2,626.62 
1206.70 

1,056.02 

6,385.90 
307.76 


Total 


36,087.08 


Foreign  Operatlcms  and  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee,  Uon.  Jqbm  S. 
E.  Moss,  chairman: 

Samuel  J.  Archibald,  staff  administrator.. 

Vncent  J.  Aogltare,  chief  adviser  (Apr.  22 
to  June  30, 1963) 

Jack  Matteson,  chief  investigator  (Jan.  3 
to  June  30, 1963) 

David  Olick,  assistant  counsel  (May  1  to 
June  30, 1963)_ 

Benny  L.  Kass,  assistant  oounseL 

WUliara  E.  Bamaby,  Jr..  research  assist- 
ant (Apr.  1  to  June  30,  U63) 

Helen  K.  Beasley,  stenographer 

Marguerite  A.  Oleason,  clerk-stenog- 
rapber.. 

Harry  S.  Weidberg,  assistant  counsel  (Jan. 
4  to  Apr.  SO,  I9«) 

John  T.  M.  Reddan,  chief  counsel  (Jan.  3- 
31  1963) 

Walton   Wood8,"invMtigat«''(Jfm'4^'l', 


1963). 


Phyllis   M.   Seymour,  clerk  (Jan.  4-31, 

1983) _ 

Expenses 


8,471.44 

3,163.67 

7.408.81 

2,373.37 
3,036.64 

2,000.88 
1206.78 

3. 567. 49 

3,928.28 

1,300.38 

1.139.24 

641.71 
763.90 


Total 42.98flL3l 

Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
Hon.  Dantk  B.  Fasckll,  chairman: 

M.  Joseph  Matan,  staff  sdministratcr 7,362.02 

Charles  Kottaeoberg.  oouasel 6.807.24 

Clara  Katberlne  Annstrong,  clerical  staff.  S.796.M 

MUlicent  Y.  Myers,  stanograptaer 3,247.81 

Expenses. 143.30 


Total 


21. 367.01 


Funds  authorized  or  appri^riated  tot  com- 
mittee expenditures. 000,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  4  to  June  30, 
1963 24L467.8I 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1963 368,642.32 

WauAM  It.  Dawsosr, 

Chairman. 


1963 


CONGRESSIONAL  RJECORD  —  HOUSE 


*ULT  8,  1968. 
CoMnrrrxB  oh  Hottsb  Ai>icimzst«ation 
To  the  Olxxk  or  trs  Housx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  aeetlon  184(b)  at 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  80,  1963.  inclusive  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorised  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


12797 


N'anio  of  employee 


Julian  P.  Langston... 
Marjoric  Savage 


Profession 


Mary  F,  Stolle do. 


Chief  clerk 

Assistant  clerk. 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


JutT  5,  1968. 

CoMMirrxx  ou  IinsasTATE  and  PtoaxiGir 

COMMSBCB 

To  the  Clbk  or  tbs  Hottsb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
«ae  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
S!S,^^^'inS*'  "^^^  Congress,  approved* 
iX?«»'  ^^  ^  amended,  submits  the 
foUowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  4  to  June  80,  1963,  inclusive 
gether  with  total  funds  authorized 
propriated  and  e^>ended  by  it: 


or 


to- 
ap. 


Name  of  empk>yee 


Special  subcommit- 
tee on  Investiga- 
tions — Con. 
Betty  J.  Lantrlp... 

Catherine  C.  Me- 
lees. 

Thomas  D.  Con- 
way. 


Profession 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


Stenograpber-derk 

(to  Feb.  28). 
Clerical  assistant... 

Special  counsel  (to 
Mar.  31). 


$1,263.50 
1 115.  54 
1003.02 


Name  of  employee 


10,442.80 
8,14194 
4, 160.  70 


Clerical  staff: 
W.  E.  Williamson. 
Kenneth  J.  Painter 

Maroella  FencL " 

Glenn  L.  J<dmsoo.. 


^M^^^^  •"  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $s,ooaoo 

Amount  ofexpendituresprevionsly  reported    ^^^^^        fommB'b.'NeSBUttd 
AmountexpendedfromJan.I.toJune30,1963l  ""wi'si        «}f^i^.^.:^*°K-- 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan  1  to 


Profession 


June  30, 1963 :j _";       ,26.86 

Balance  unexpentled  as  of  June  80, 1063.    1673.66 
Omas  Bublsbow, 

Chairman. 

JtTLT  10,  1963. 

CoMMnrxx  ON  iNTxaioa  and  Insulab  ArrAOs 
To  the  CixKK  OF  THx  Hottsb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,  pursuant   to  section   134(b)    of 

l?t,?*^^**'^*  ReorganisaUon  Act  of  1946 
Public   Law   «"'     "'^'■■^    -  •■vv. 


Mary  Ryan.. 
Roy  P.  WilkinsaD  ~ 
EldeM.Karpowich 

Marlon  M.  Buison. 


Professkmal  staff : 
Andrew  Stevenson.. 
Kurt  Borcbardt... 
SamO.  Spal 


Martin  W. 
Cunningham. 

George  W.  Perry.... 


following  report  ahowing  the  name,  profea- 

»inv;vfH'*.^°i*L"**'7  °'  •*«*»  P*'^"  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 

January  i  to  June  30,  1963.  InSurive,^ 
gether  with  total  funds  authorised  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


James  M. 
ger,  Jr. 


Men- 


NanM-  of  employee 


Professional  staff: 
Sidiify  L.  MeFar- 
land. 


T.  Richard  Wifmer. 
JohnL.  Taylor 


Profession 


Milton  A.  Pearl. 


Ck'ri<-Jl  staff: 
Nancy  J.  .Arnold.... 
l>uie  S.  Barton.... 
Virginia  E.  Bedsole. 
Patricia  B.  Freeman 
Patricia  Ann  Mur- 
ray. 
Sa«an  A.  Whltener 


Professional  staff  di- 
Tector  and  engi- 
neering consult- 
ant. 

Counsel  and  con- 
sultant on  na- 
tional parks. 

Consultant  on  ter- 
ritorial and  Indian 
affairs. 

Consultant  on  min- 
ing, mlneraLs,  and 
public     lands. 

Chief  clerk.... 

Clerk ;;■ 

do 

do 

Clerk  (from  Feb.  l. 

1963). 
Clerk 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


^mfM^"'!J2^5l^?  *  appropriated  for 
miitec  expenditures 


39. 194. 89 


8.865.79 


8,865.79 


8,865.79 


7,925.54 
1  526. 36 
131120 
1021.64 
3,565.05 

3,772.40 


Additional  temporary 
employees  under 
H.Res.  17  and  H. 
Res.  226: 

Gladys  Johnson 

Margaret  J.  Robin- 
son. 

Marion  M.Burson.. 

Elsie  M.  Karpo- 
wich. 

Kathleen  Theresa 
Crowe. 

WiUlam  T.  Den- 
man  III. 

Rosalee  Ann  Peter- 
son. 

Carolyn  Sue 
Browning. 
Happy  Pierce 


Clerk 

Ist  assistant  clerk.. 
Assistant  clerk. 
Prtotingeditor...!! 
Clerical  sasistaDt. 

do. 

do. 

Assistant  deik...  "' 
Clerical  as^ristant 

(from  Mar.  1). 
Staff  assistant 

(from  Mar.  1) 

(minority). 

Expert 

Legal  counsel 

Research  spedalist 
(to  May  10, 

deceased). 
Aviation  ooosultant 

(to  Jan.  31, 

letfred). 
ProfBSSIaiia]  staff 

member  (from 

Feb.  1,  Yloe  M. 

Cunningham) 
Professional  staff 

member  (from 

June  1,  vice  Sam 

G.  Spal). 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

poind 


Funds  authorircd  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mitTee  expenditures 3346,050.00 

Amount    of    expenditures    previously  re-  ~~ 

ported. , ' 

■^™wnt  expended  from' JMn."Vto"june"30  

^"°^ 86,379.95 


80,442.48 
7,83166 
180&68 
6. 64a  66 
1116.64 
1116.64 
1116.64 
3,806.84 
2;  743. 68 

6,66L60 


0,442.48 
9,442.48 
6,802.70 


1,673.76 


7,453.46 


1,490.80 


T^al  amount  expended  from  Jan  4  to 
June  30, 1963 „      86.37006 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  l,  1063.    160, 670. 08 
OacN  Habbis, 

Chairman. 

CoMurrnz  ok  the  Jttdicxabt 

July  15, 1963. 
To  the  Clbbk  of  the  Hottbe: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profea- 

■*,°!i.f°**  ******  ■***^  °^  *^^  P«»«>n  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  i  to  June  30.  1963.  Inclualve.  to- 
gether with  total  fimds  authorized 
propriated  and  expended  by  it: 


or  ap- 


Clerical  assistant... 
Staff  assistant  (to 

Jan.  31). 
Steff  assistant  (Feb. 

1  to28). 
Clerical  a.ssistant 

(to  Feb.  28). 
Clerical  assistant 

(from  June  24). 
Staff  assistant  (tmm 

June  17). 
Minority  clerical 

assistant  (from 

Jime  1). 
— do 


Frank  C.  Rybum. 
PhUllpSikes , 


Wallace  L.  Briscoe. 
Thomas  Duncan 

Wynne  III. 
Lewis  E.  Berry.  Jr.. 

Bruce  L.  Sage 


com- 

..  830,000.00 


Special  subcommit- 
tee on  Investiga- 
tions: 

Charles  P.  Howte, 
Jr. 

George  W.  Perry.... 


Messenger  (to  June 

Staff  assistant  (to 

May  31). 
Messenger  (to  May 

31). 

Staff  assistant 

Messenger  (to  Mar. 

31). 
Minority  counsel 

(from  Mar.  12). 
Messenger  (to  Apr. 

30).  ^ 


1 766. 6."! 
1,390.40 

1,390.40 

1,371.84 

90.51 

466.76 

458.30 

660.49 

387.96 

6,001.00 

387.96 

6,004.04 
387.96 

6,736.66 

387.96 


N'ame  of  ciniiloyrc 


Bess  E.  Dick 

William  R.  Foley 

Walter  M.  Besterman 
Murray  Drabkin... 
Stuart  H.  Johnson.  Jr 
Oamer  J.  Cllne 
William  H.  Copen-" 

haver. 
Carrie  Lou  Allen. 
Anne  J.  Berger.. 
JaneC.  Caldwell... 
Frances  F.  Christy 
Mary  DeMattles 


Profc^ 


Velma  Smedley. 


Staff  dfrector.. 
General  couretel.. 
Legislative  assistant 
Counsel 

do "::"■ 

Assistant  counsel 
do l\ 

Clerical  sUff.. 

do 

do....       

-...do 

CleHcal  stoff  (llrom" 
^Jan.  18, 1968). 
Clerical  sUff.. 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-mon(h 

perkxl 


8O1 442.  .V) 
9, 442. 50 
9,442.50 
9,090.30 
0,000.30 
6.828.60 
5,880.06 

1422..'M 
6^301.80 

1675.38 
6,868.42 
1045.2.'> 

6, 77.1.  30 


SALAMB  PAm  JAN.  4   THBOUOH  JTTHB   30.   19S3. 
PXTBBTTANT   TO  H.    RES.    3S,    H.  BBS.    100, 


CONO. 


SOTH 


Appel,  Leonard 

Beland,  Lorraine  W 
Bonn,  Donald  G 


Burak,  Gertude  C 
Cors,  Allan  D 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported                 -         *?^  B.  L.  Ridi 
^S^'{S^"I*nded  from  jii^S,  iSs^tojSi -*^«»°- 

lOM^t^^  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3." 
1963,  to  June  30, 1963 


8.606.82 


8,806.93 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1963.    21,403.08 
Watwb  N.  Aspzmau.. 

Chairman. 


Herman  Clay  Beas- 

StoartC.  Roes... 
Rex  Sparger........; 


Zelig  Robinson. 


Chief  counsel. 


Mary  B.  Batn- 
^bridge. 
Elizabeth  G.  Psola 


Associate  counsel 

(to  Jan.  31). 
Associate  counsel.... 

Subcommittee  derk 

Consultant 

Special  assistant 
_  (to  May  31). 
Staff  attorney  (from 
Jane  l). 

8t«oog»pher-d«rk 

(from  Mar.  I). 
Clerical  asBlBtant.... 


0,386.06 

1,270.14 

^68L«3 

7,760.44 

8,030.17 
8^863.60 

Looaao 

3,8r.00 
>.808.84 


ly,  Ki 
Eteenberg,  Roberto  E 

Haardt,  AlmaB , 

HaU,  Patricia  J... 
Hunter.  Edwin  K..  "' 


Hyman,  Joseph 

Jett,  R.  Frederick.... 
Kelemonick,  Midiael 

Lee,  Charles  R. 

Levy,  Joseph  M 

McCabe,  Mary  Wws. 
McGrady,  Fknooe... 
Marcus  PhiUp.. 
Meekins,  Elisabeth  o' 
Moier,  George  P 

Boeeoman,  Louis 


Assistant  counsel 

Clerical  staff ."." 

Assistant  ooDmad"' 
^(asofAnr.  1,1063) 
Clerical  staff.  1 
l>eputy  assodato 
counsel 

Clerical  staff 

do  

do 

..-.do 

Clerical  staff  (as  of" 
June  10, 1068) 

Counsel 

Assistant  oounad 


87,82120 
1015.01 
3.028.80 

1846.02 
1338.95 

3.UI.I3 
1100.21 
3. 105.  Al 
3,363.82 
306.17 

8.430.66 
7.388.03 

.60 


Ckrleal  stis'.""'.' 
do.. 

.-...do..j.:i:: 

AnoolateooanaaLlI 

Clerical  staff 

Clerleal  staff  (M  of 

June34,10rt) 
A8Meiate( 


21802.01 
8,38L86 
3,888.83 

Km.4» 

4,10a  21 
47.84 

7,S1«.7« 


^4^^^*'*A*I^ 


i   f 


12798 


o(MM^— xmttniMd 


of«  mployee 


Sky,  TtMOd  n. 


Tnnds  aatb#rl<e<)  or  apfiropriated  for  eom-  _ 

es 1200,000.00 

from  Jan.  4,  throoKta 
100.822.28 


mttteewii  Endttares 


Amount 
JmelO,  1 


ei  tended 


II  SS.. 


Balan  ■  onaxpeoded  w  oT  Jane  lOi, 


90,177.72 


ON  aiATB  TAXATUat  Of 
kXS  OOaOCKBCS — HAI.AWW  PAID  JAN.  4 
XDNS    30,    IMS,   PU18TTANT   TO    H. 
••TH  CONO. 


Kanw  of  •  nployee 


1  fealov. 


wortt. 

AjtrldX 

ContMW 

MarttaA  O.  Hammond. 

EatlMrO 

IC.  Lfchmaa 


Julia  If. 
BobertF.  MriTllle.. 
Anthony  Pa  tridfa. 
Norman  M.  Pharr. 
David  A.  8a  berland. 
Joal  S.  Watd  1. 


Anne  W) 


Vonds  aaUM  rlaed 


Amoont 
UvoogbJi 


I 


V 


To  the 
•Of 

OOnUBlttM 

tba 
PabUe 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  HOUSE 


July  17 


4  THBUUIUi  JVXS  SO,  1S«S. 
S«,  H.  US.   100,  aSTH 


L.. 


Profemion 


AaMant  ooonael 
(tlvouch  Apr.  8, 
1063). 

Aarfstant  ooonsel.... 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-monui 
period 


13, 406.  SO 


6,«7».05 


ler 

lUman. 


Profcarion 


Assistant  eoonael. 

Clerieal  staff. 

.do 


do- 

.do. 


Keonomitt  Jan.  4, 

tbroncb  Feb.  lA 

1963). 

Assistant  eoonsel 

Senior  eoanomist 

Counsel 

Clerical  staff 

Counsel „ 

Clerical  staff  (June 

17  ttarougb  June 

80,1963). 

Clerical  staff 

Counsel 


Total 
gross 
salary 
d  urine 
6-montta 
period 


$5,790.91 

4,212.13 
3.28183 
8.87A06 
3.40A41 
3,000.98 
1, 431 48 


3,423.65 
7.S0A83 
7,366l<2 
2.914.30 
7,366.62 
186.96 


3,263.82 
5,700.91 


or  appropriated  for  sub- 

sxpenditurea $113,00a00 

e4>ended    from    Jan.    4,    U6i 

30,1968 •4.07Xa» 

unexpended  as  of  Juna  30^ 


48.297.41 


Balano 
1968 


FUMIM     VOI  1     FKZPAXATION     Of     UWITKB     8TA1 

Bi  nucT  or  ccuxnauA  ooom,  and  mm- 

WON   (  P  THB  LAWS 

A.  PnpafBti  m  of  new  edition   oX  United 
Itataa   >oda  (bo  year): 

Unex  wndad  baknoe.  Dec.  31, 1962...  178,021. 30 
Xxpe  ided,  Jan.  I  to  June  30, 1963 29, 391  a 

Bal  mee,  June  30, 1963. — 80, 726. 98 

B.  Preparatl  n  of  new  editkm  of  District  of  ' 
Coinmlis  Cede: 

Unex  tended  balance,  Dec.  31, 1962 37. 137. 04 

Expei  tded,  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1063 14.  2S0l  00 

Bal  mea,  June  30, 1968 — 23.877.06 

C.  Beririon  >f  tba  Laws  1968:  ^^^""^^"^^ 

Unex  waded  balance,  Dec.  81, 1962 10, 41A  71 

Xxpei  ided,  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1903 9, 072. 00 

Balance,  June  30^  1963 444. 21 

Bmanub.  Ckllsb, 

Chairmmn. 

JVNB  80,  1963. 
CoMitrhtK  ON  MascHANT  Uabins  and 


ov 


House: 

committee  or  sab- 
pursuant  to  sectUm  184(b)   of 
Beorgsnlsatlon  Act  of  1946. 
001,'  TBtli  Congress,   approved 


sbc  re-mentloned 


LegtsL^ttre 


August  9,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  [trofes- 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1963.  Inclusiye.  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

RToas 

Xuuie  of  emi'loyce 

rrofc:>.-'ion 

salary 

d  urine 

r>-n)onth 

period 

John  M.  Dr^wry 

CbiefoDunseI.„ 

$0,442.50 

Bernard  J.  /incke 

Counsel 

8,803  14 

Ned  P.  Everett 

Assistimt  counsel 

6,903.84 

W.B.Win  field 

Chief  cleric 

0,000.54 

Francto  P.  Still 

As?uit.ant  clerk 

5,382.30 

Ruth  A.  Hrookshire_. 

do 

4.278.06 

EditbW.  Gordon 

Secretary 

4,278.06 

Vera  A.  Barker 

do 

4,278.06- 

E.M.  ToUefson 

Minority  clerk 

5,144.88 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $37,500.00 

Amount  eapended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1963. 8,813.71 

Bal.ince  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1963.    28, 6S6i  29 

H.  C.  BoNNza. 

Ctiairman. 

Junk  30.  1963. 

COMMITTES    ON   PoeT   OlTICX    AND    ClVn, 

Sebvicz 
To  the  Clesk  or  thb  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pxusuant  to  secti<m  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  3,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1963,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Charles  E.  Johnson.. 

OeoTEe  M.  Moore 

B.  Benton  Bray 

JohnH.  Martiny 

William  A.  Irvine.... 
Lillian  L.  Bopkins_. 

John  B.  Price 

Lucy  K.  Daley 

EUse  K.  Thornton... 
Blanche  M.  Simons.. 


Pnjft'ssion 


Staff  director 

Counsels 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Associate  counsel.. 

Staff  member 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

do 


Secretary. 
do 


Total 
pross 
^ary 
durink 
G-month 
period 


$8,442.50 
9,442.50 
8.700.00 

8,709.00 
8.427.02 
5,775.30 
4,810.83 
4, 819. 83 
4.711.48 
4,332.25 


Funds  autborixed  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures. $62,500.00 

Amount  e^tpended  from  Feb.  27  to  June  30, 

lOO 24,201. 15 


BalaaoG  unexpended  as  ofJune  30, 1963.    38,208.85 

Tom  Musbat, 

Chairman. 

JULT  11,  1963. 
CoMicrrTEz  on  Rules 
To  the  Olerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursiiant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  S.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1963,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  fimds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It. 


Name  of  employee 

Proi6srioii 

Total 
gross 
salary 
doriag 
8-maBth 
period 

T.  M.  Carmtbars 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest. 
D.  E.  Lukras  . 

Clert,  standing 

committee 

Assistant  clerk 

Minority  clerk 

Messenger  (June  17, 

to  June  80. 1068). 

$7,20168 

5.253.24 

4,028.16 

231.61 

T.  K.  Leaehman 

HOWAXO   W.    SaCTTH, 

Chairman. 

Jxn,T  16.  1963. 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Science  and  Astbonautics 
To  the  Clekk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  diirlng  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  80,  1963,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Xnme  of  employee 


Standing  committee: 

Ctiarles  F.  Ducan- 
der. 

John  A.  Carstar- 
phen,  Jr. 

PhiUpB.  Yeager... 

Frank  B.  UaimnUl, 
Jr. 

Mary  Ann  Robert.. 

Emily  Dodson 

Carol  F.  Rogers 

Patricia  B.  liar  lk)rd.. 

June  C.  Stafford 

Investigrations  sub- 
committee: 

W.  H.  Boone 


Richard  P.  Hlnes... 
Raymond  Wllcove.. 

Joseph  M.  Felton... 

Katberine  V.  Flanl- 

gan. 
Denis  C.Quigley... 
Mary  Ann  Temple.. 

Elisabeth  Ann 
Rothman. 

Stephen  A.  Zom 


Profession 


Executive    director 

and  chief  counsel. 

Chief  clerk 


CounseL 

do 


Secretary 

do 

do 

..-.do 

do. 


Technical  consult- 
ant. 

Staff  consultant 

Staff  consultant  (to 
Mar.  10,  l9iVi). 

Assistant  staff  con- 
sultant. 

Assistant  clerk. . .. . . 


Publications  clerk 

Secretary  (to  June 
15, 1063). 

Clerical  assistant 
(from  June  17, 
1063). 

Assistant  publica- 
tions clerk  (from 
June  17, 1063). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
&-month 
period 


$9,442.50 

9,442.50 

0, 442.  SO 
8,796.40 

4,066.80 
3, 916. 12 
3,  747.  W 
3,503.34 
3.254.12 


8,563.38 

8, 295. 36 
3, 450. 86 

3, 971. 70 

4,928.16 

2, 530. 62 
3, 431. 91 

14a  88 
140.89 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee  expenditures. $150,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  prevlou.sly  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Feb.  27  to  June  30..     47.  fi89.  IS 

Total  amount  expended  from  Feb.  27 
to  June  30 47, 680.  If! 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. . .    102, 310. 85 

GEOSCB   p.   MtLLXB, 

Chairman. 
JuLT  12,  1963. 

COICBOTTEE   ON   PUBUC   WOBKS 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
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ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jaatiary  1  to  June  80.  1968,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized 
proprlated  and  expended  by  U: 

STANDINO  OOMIflTTXE 


or  ap- 


SPBCXU 

BIGBWAT 
TRBOUQH 


12799 


ON 


-AID 
PAm,    JAN.     1 

J^nn  so,  i»ss.  pursuant  to  h. 
sse.  SS1K  CONO. — continued 


Name  of  employee 


Richard  J.  Sullivan... 
Joseph  R.  Brennan. 
Clifton  W.  Enfield... 
LudwigJ.  Andolsck  . 

Stephen  V.  Feeley 

Helen  M.  Dooley 

Helen  A.  Thompson" 

Dorothy  A.  Beam. 

S.  Phnip  Cohen 


Professlan 


Total 


Chief  counsel , 

Engtaeer-consultant 
Minority  counsel 
Chiefclerk  (through 
^  Apr.  30, 1963). 
Subconunlttee  clerk 
Staff  assistant.. 

....do  ::; 

do 

do 


salary 

during 

0-month 

pertod 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 


Ester  M.  SaunderBlirTcTe'rlcaV^lstant"" 


$0,442.50 
9,442.50 
0,009.30 
6,205.00 

6,734.58 
7,674.84 
6^348.32 
5.668.42 
4.810.86 
3,31Z86 


Erwta  Orecnwald |  RoMarch  assistant 

(as  of  Apr.  1. 


Mildred  E.  Rupert... 
Dok>rc8  K.  Dougherty 
Sylvia  II.  Reppert 

Sara  L.  Voltett.... 
Shirley  R.  Knlghten  " 
Anna  S.  Rosch  . 


1063). 
Staff  assistant  . 

do 

Minority  staff 

assistant. 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do '" 


salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


$2,141.76 


3.825.54 
3,706.36 
3,540.80 

3.296.14 
2,720.11 
2,480.71 


Name  of  employee 


Standing  oommtttee 
staff — Continued 
J<*n  R.  Uolden 

Biny  E.  Klrby... 
George  W.  Fisher... 
Helen  A.  Biondi 
Alice  V.  Matthews." 


Total 


Profearion 


salary 

durintr 

O^nonth 

period 


George  J.  Turner 
Joanne  Doyle 


STANDINO  OOimiTTEE-SALAHIES  PAID.  JA.V.  i  THBOrCH 

iCNE  30,  IMS.  rvnvAwtro  n.  res.  «e.  is^HcoSo 


James  L.  Oberstar . . 
John  A.  O'Connor.  Jr. 
William  B.  Short,  Jr. - 
Audrey  O.  Warren... 


Milton  Weil 

Paul  R.  S.  Yates. 


Erla  S.  Youmans. 


Agnes  M.  GaNnn  . 
Flavil  Q.  Van  Dyke," 

Jr. 
Murray  8.  Pasfakoff 

Pterlyn  B.  Carroll 

Dorothy  Ann  Car- 
penter. 

James  C.  Healey,  Jr... 


Martin  Baker. 


Snbeommittee  derk. 

do 

-...do 

Suboominittee  derk 
(as  of  Feb.  1, 
1963). 

SUffaadstant 

Minority  staff  as- 
sistant (as  of  Feb. 
1, 1063). 

Minority  staff  as- 
sistant. 

Staff  assistant... 

Minority  derical 
assLstant. 

Investigator 

Clerical  assistant."' 

Research  assistant 
(as  of  June  10. 
1963). 

Research  assistant 
(June  1  to  June  21, 
1963). 

Research  a-ssistant 
(as  of  June  10. 
1963). 


Funds  authoriMd  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $340,000  00 

Amount  ofexpendlturw  previously  reported  =~        ^t^h^  ConncU.... 
Amront  expended  from  Jan.  l  to  Juneso; ownora 


Investigative  staff: 
Adln  M.  Downer 
WUma  Jean 

Johnson. 
Kay  N.  Small 
Mildred  L. 

Blackwell. 


Professional  staff 

member  (P). 
Professional  aid  (P)  ,    „ 
Cbtefclerk(C) 1    9.442.66 

^sss^ssys^"-  '•'^•"^ 

(C).       ^^ 
Assistant  derk  (C)_ 
Clerk-stenoKraidier 


Staff  Doember 

Clerk-atenogrspherl! 

— do 

....do * 


$7,822.15 

6,022.62 
0.442.60 
5.621.02 
4,608.14 

4.608.14 
3,068.04 


$5,679.05 
6.166.60 
6, 166. 60 
4.377.70 


5.763.07 
5,001.00 


4, 47a  14 

3,7.'n.24 
3, 46a  04 

2.635.23 

3,258.35 

315. 18 


1063 


160,617.00 


Hutchinson. 


Clerk-messenger.. 
— do 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan  I  to 
June  30,  1063 160,617.00 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jme  30." 
^•^ .'    170^382.71 

SKLKCr  SUBCOMMrrTEK  ON  REAL  PBOPKBTT  ACOOTarTION— 

Ak'^V^t^t^^'  "**•  '  THROUOH  JUNE  30,  19«3,  PCBSD- 
ANT  TO  H.  BBS.  8»7,  88TH  CONO. 


7, 190.  58 
4,053.04 

2,077.86 
2,077.86 

887.96 
271.67 


^'^^  authorijed  or  appropriated  tor  com- 
mittee  expenditurwi 880. 000.  oo 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amountexpended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  W;  10631 


22. 64a  57 


Name  of  emi>IoyBC 


Profession 


Ruth  M.  Heritage 

201. 80     Uenry  H.  Krevor. 

Robert  J.  Bolger..."! 

Joe  W.  Ingram 
210.20      Roy  .Markon..."."Iir 

Dorothy  8.  Martin 

Ruth  Butterworth 

Florence  C.  Waters 
Mcriam  R.  Buckksy... 


Chief  derk. 

Chief  counsd 

Minority  counsel. 

Assodate  counsel.. 

„.jdo. 

Seeretary.... ..  . 

Minori^   staff   a»- 

sistant. 
Research  sjiststant... 
Staff  assistant 


Total 


Total  amount  expended  tnm  Jan.  1  to 
^^».i^ .-^640.67 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1963 

Olim  B 


salary 

duriiig 

6-montb 

perkNl 


37,350.43 
Tbacttb. 
Chairman. 


June  30,  1963. 

AND   AiBANS 


Fuiuls  authorlied  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittee expenditures $110,000.00 

Anw^    of   expenditures    previously    re-  Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  for  com- 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  i  to  June  30 


$6,808170 

8,947.64 
8,610.43 
6,839.63 
6,428.57 
4,744.84 
4.478.46 

4. 212. 13 
8,854.80 


50,647.77 

Total  amount  expended  Urom  Jan.  l""" 
to  June  30, 1963 50. 647.  H 


mittee  expenditures $125, 000. 00 

of 


Balance  imexpended 
1063 JjZ... 


■ncUL   svBcoatatrrTKK 

EIQHWAT 

THBOUOH    JUNE    SO.     1S03, 

««8.  $3S,  S8TH  OONO. 


as  of  Jane  80, 

50,352.28 

<Mr    THE    PBDBLU.-AID 

PAD,    JAN.     1 

PUBaUANT    TO    R. 


Amount    of   expenditures    previously    re- 
ported  __  _        ' 

Amount  expended  from  yan."V  to'juiie  "so, 

^^^ 56,685.34 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1  to~~ 
June  30. 1063 56.58&34 


COIUUTTEB   ON   WaTS 

To  the  Clebk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, ^pursuant  to  section  lS4(b)  of 
S?!,^*^^"''*  ReorganHatlon  Act  of  1946. 
Public  lAw  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended.  subnSte  tSe 
foUowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  i  to  June  80.  1963,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorlaed  or  apnro- 
prUted  and  expended  by  It: 


Vanieofemployiv 


Balance 
1063... 


unexpended  as  of 


*K 


Chabixs  A. 


June 

66,414.66 

BUCXLET. 

Chairman. 


Nuine  of  employee 


Walter  R.  May 
John  P.  Constandy. . 

Robert  L.  May 
James  J.  Fitzpafric'kJ. 
Robert  A.  McElllgott. 


Profes.s|on 


R»Ivalore  D'Amlco... 
Patrick  J.  Cunning- 
ham. 
Oeorge  H.  Martin 


OeorgeM.  Kop^ky.. 
^«hn  N.  Dfaismore 
James  P.  Kellv.. 
hiiprman  S.  Willsc 
OeorgeE.  Burg«e»""" 
John  P.  O'Hara 

Carl  J.  Lorcnz,  Jr 

Edward  J.  OiOiooiy 
Kathryn  M.  Keeneyl." 

"arry  A.  Samberg 

•J 


Chief  comwel 

Assistant  chief 

counsel. 
Minority  courusel... 
Associate  counsel.... 
A>«»oiate  rounsd 

(through  Mar.  15. 

1063). 
Associate  coujuel.. 
do 


Totid 

gross 

.salary 

during 

6-montta 

period 


Administrative 
assistant. 

Chief  mvestiga  tor... 

Investigator... 

do 

do 

do "" 

..do ;: 

do 

.-..do 

Chief  derk ""* 

Research  assistant 

(through  Mar.  31. 

1968).  '  I 


$9. 2U.  12 
8,612.29 

8,610.43 
7,302.03 
3,094.72 


^  807. 34 
3,051.05 

7,868.01 

8,300.85 
6^945.06 
6^807.24 
6,746.13 
8^331.41 
6,221.41 
A  576. 10 
3,951.05 
4,430.62 
a;  070. 37 


JuLT   11.  1963. 
CoMicrtTEE  ON  Vetebans'  Affaibs 
To  the  Clebk  op  tbx  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
TOmmlttee,  pursuant  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Beorganlzatlon  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601.  70UI  Congress,  approved 
August  a.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1963,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorl»d  or  appro- 
prlated  and  expended  by  it: 


Leo  H.  Irwin 

William  H.  Quealy.... 

John  M.  Martin,  Jr... 

John  P.  Baker 

Gerard  M.  Brannon... 


Proft>.s.sJon 


\amcofem|)loyoe 


Standing  committee 

staff: 
Oliver  E.  Meadows 
Edwta  B, 

Patterson. 


Pn>fe.s.<ion 


Staff  dir»Mior(P) 
Counsel  (P) ." 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


Raymond  F. 
ConkUng. 

Alfred  R.  McCauky. 


Flormoe  Burkett. 
Virginia  Butler._ 
WiWam  Byrd... 
Mary  K.  Daniel 


Fraaoes  E.  Donovan. 

Ann  R.  Fadeley 

Willirtin  Goolrich 

Olga  Kay  Greene...! 


$0,442.50 
0, 442.  SO 


Martha  Sue  Huitt. . 

Grace  Kag.-m 

June  Kendall 

XUzabeth  Price I 


D<rfates  Rogers. 
Gloria  Shaver... 
KUeen  Sonnett.. 


Chief  counsel  (C) 
Minority  counsel 

(P). 
Assistant  chief 

counsel  (P). 

Profcestaiial  aaetot- 
ant  (P)  (fa<oin 

Mar.  1. 1063). 
Professional  assist- 
ant (P)  (to  May 
12, 1963). 
ProiBssianal  asRist- 
ant  (P)  (to  Feb.  4, 
I««3). 
Professional  a.<isi8t- 
nnt(p)(toJan.  18, 
1063). 
Staff  assistant  (C)... 

.- do 

do " 

SUff  assistant  (C) 

(from  Jan.  8,  ion) 
Staff  asistant  (C) 
(to  Jan.  2,  1968). 
Staff  assistant  (C) 
(to  Jan.  2,  I«8B). 
Staff  assistant  (C) 
Staff  assistant  (C) 
(to  Jan.  31,  lOtt). 
Staff  assistant  (C).. 

do 

SUff  aasistaat  (Q... 
Staff  aaristant  (C) 

(from  Feb.  1, 
Staff  OBsistant   (1 
(frVBi  Jan.  7,  m 
Staff  assistant  (C 
^  (fromJan.3,N84  . 
Staff  assistant  (C).. 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-monita 

period 


$0,4tt.«u 

0.442.50 

0,273.24 
6,016.28 

6,800.38 

1,677.91 

73.VW; 

3.888.60 
8.031.12 
2,571.64 
3,218.00 

64.70 

36.88 

A3sa74 

713.01 

3,6oaoo 

A  031. 12 
8.019.45 
3,046.16 
4.1«l.96 
4.28&40 


12800 


9ttmfiktjm 


Inam  Wad*. 

Waiter  L 


I  ppcoprtetod  lor  eom- 


Fuads  MitlMffasd  or 
iHtttM  •zpamUtiina 
Amooat  of  ezpeoditare 
Araoont  ezpoMlad 

19a 

Total  uooant  eidanded  tmn  Jan.  1,  to 
Jmw  30. 1961. 


Balano  BaeHwm  led 


I  as  of  Jane  M,  19a    11.675.49 

WXLSom  D.  ICnxs. 

Chairman. 

July  8.  1968. 

CoaotrriVB  on  ^M-AiOBiCAir  Acnvmcs 
TD  tba  CLnx 

Th«  •bo^e-i 
ooounlttae, 
the  Laglalatlra 
Public  Law  601. 
Augiwt  a,   1046. 
f oUowlng  rvport 
•ion.  and  total 
ployad  by  It  dtirinc 
January  1  to 
getlMT  with  total 
prlatad  and 


House  : 

committee  or  mb- 

to  aeetlon   134(b)    of 

Befarganlaatlan  Act  of  1946. 

lOth   Oongreai,   approved 

tnded.  aubmita   the 

avowing  tbe  name,  profee- 

of  eacb  person  em- 

the  6-montb  period  from 

30,   1968.  incliulTe.  to- 

ffmda  authorised  or  appro- 

by  it: 


ment  loned 
puraui  nt 


aiLary 


Jun  > 


ntm  ctn  coxmmx 


X 


ofemi^oTee 


Appdl,  Donald  T. 
JoraT.  Xiditte  P 
lleNaMta.  Vn 

Na(cl.IaaMB... 
Poidy,  BoMBaA. 


TavooMr,  Frank  8. 

Jr. 
Tmcr,  Anoe  D 


Vetoy.  Lorraine  N. 


WatU,Vi 

Wbeder,  WUUhb  A 


Arms,  Masaret. 


Baldwin,  Beatrtea  P.. 

Benadict,  John  R 

Biom,  nancnBMa- 
tyn. 

Bii|dlo.TtacBHaJ 

Burke,  Oerard  F 

Batkr.  Daniel 

Carifon.  Cbarlotto  B_ 


Collins,  Saymond  T. 
Coarle,  Katbleen.. 
Cimnirnhani. 
CarlI,Jsan  w. 
Edln«(r.  KUtabeth  L. 
Edmonosan,  Carol  A. 
Kllaweif,BoAalle.... 
Fantossi.  Kttdrtaa.  ... 
Frands,  feadly  R 


Qtttlna,£ 
OoMbBt, 


HertMTt. 


Orede^T,  Betty  Ann 


Helton,  KatbertM  R. 

Habsr.Waltv 

Kelly,  Maora  Patricia. 

Ktaii.  Ollva  M. 

KoS,  STdn  M 

Matpti^  Wimasn.. 
Ma  Aey.  David  K..Jr 

Mallar,Jaae8 

Nlttle,  Alfted  M 

Fftir.  Alma  T„ 
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Jvly  17 


Staff  asBistaat  (C).. 
Staff  asristant  (C).. 
It  (C).. 

(C). 

Doeomant  derii  (C). 


gtaff 
DocnnMQt  derk 


Total 


dortaiK 

6-moath 

period 


16.671.86 
4.689178 
4.251.00 

3,aoao( 

3,t00LM 


pnykNisly  rrpofted. 
Jan.  1,  to  Jane  SO. 


$12,500.00 


824.51 
8S4.51 


lavcstifator. 

SeoordUK  d^ 

Director 

Secretary 't»  oomiisri. 
~  to  Koneral 


General  ooonsd... 

Chief  of  refarenoe 

and  flies. 
Secretary  to  Invest!- 

C»tora. 

Secretary 

Investltator.. 


Total 


dartac 

6-moaui 

period 


S8,0I&82 
6^078.44 
8,897.18 
4,168170 
5^014.88 

0,442.50 

6^12143 

3,963.04 

3,6n.28 
7.580.82 


MflllU  Vmo  OOmflTTSE 


Clert-typist 
(appointed  Jane 

Clert-typist 

Beseardi  analjrst 

Inionnatkm  analyst. 

Clerk-typist _. 

do 

do 

Beseardi  analyM 
(resigned  Mar. 
31, 19a). 

Investigator 

Clark  staaiograirtier.. 

Inftrmatkm  analyst. 

Clerk-stenograpber.. 

Bditor. 

Clark-typM 

do. 


Clark  atenogapher.. 
laftinnatian  analyst. 

Beseardi  analyst 

ClaA-typist  (ap- 

potnted  Jane  10. 

I9a). 
Clerk-stenographer 

(resigned  Feb.  28, 

lOa). 

Besewdiderk 

Consultant 

Beeearch  analyst 

■ditor 

Secretary  to  director. 

Investigator 

Clark-typist 

laftMnation  analyst. 

Coonsd 

Editor 


$lfla58 


2.869.49 
4.819L86 
2;  88a  29 

2,327.76 
2.6S2L78 
2.6S2.78 
1.86160 


5.361.60 
4. 278. 06 
3.980.09 
3.2ia84 
4.27LW 
2,142.84 
2,036.02 
2.221.68 
2.6S2.78 
4.908.18 
224.82 


999.84 


2.877.80 
7,674.84 
3,172.86 
4.76B.M 
3.264.96 
3.8I2LU 
2.945.34 
3.194.58 
7.491.48 
2,968.66 


nrvaanoamra 

Xatnrofemptoyee 

Profeasion 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
«-month 
period 

Phillips,  Katharine... 

Bainbolt.  Doris  8 

Randolph .  Josephlns 

8. 

Rogers,  Brenda  R 

Russell,  Louis  J 

Shaw,  Doris  P 

Stiles.  Leia  Mae 

Stoddanl.  Pamela 

Ann. 

Stone ..GerUiKic  F 

Sweany.  DonaW  I 

V'occaro,  Patience 

Valente,  Mary  Myers. 

Switchboard 
operator. 

Cleric -typist 

Research  clerk 

Clerk-stenographer. . 

Investigator 

Clerk-typist 

Information  anal>-st. 

Clerk-tvpi-st  (ap- 
pointed June  24, 
19a). 

Ckrk-stonoCTapher 
(from  .\lar.  1. 
through  May  20, 
1963). 

Clerk-stonographer 
(appointe<i  June  1. 
1963). 

Secretary 

$2,734.06 

2.409.00 

3.086.22 

2.946.34 
6.264.48 
2.891.16 
3.237.89 
74  94 

718.37 

4. 819.  N6 
289.39 

4.809.00 

Investigator 

5,296lM 

¥nieeler.  Billie 

Yohe.  John  A .... 

Clerk -stenographer.. 
Staff  member 

2. 123. 16 
5,889.06 

Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mitted expenditures $36a000.  00 

Amountezpendedfrom  Jan.  4.toJuly  1, 1963.    152. 134.  SO 

Balance  unexrenile<I  as  of  July  1 ,  1963.      307, 865. 10 
j       Edwin  E.  Wnxis. 

Chairman. 
JULT  1,  1963. 
Select  CoMMrrTSE  on  Small  Bttsincss 
To  the  Clekk  or  the  Hox7Sb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, piirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  lAW  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  3.  1946,  a*  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jantiary  4.  to  July  1,  1963,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profe<<sion 

gross 

salary 

durinp 

6-month 

period 

Charles  S.  BeUer.... 

ConMnl 

$7,408.22 

Jane  M.  Deem _ 

Administrative  as- 
-  stetant. 

2,778.07 

Myrtle  Ruth  Foatdi.. 

Clerk 

2.34153 

Jostlnas  Gould 

Counsel 

8,009  19 

Helen  C.  Hits. 

Secretary 

3,68173 

Bryui  H.  Jaoques 

Sylvia  U.  Keel 

Suff  director 

Secretary 

5,72144 
3,68173 

Barbara  Wright  Mc- 

do 

1372.91 

ConneU. 

Rkhard  L.  MitcheU.. 

General  counsel 

9,211.14 

Charles  E.  O'Connor. 

r;(Hiii.<u>i 

6,022.62 

Harry  Obher 

Consultant 

8, 918. 80 

Gregg  R.  Potvln 

Au<fiey  R.  Smith 

ronninl 

8,009  19 

Research  analyst 

4,280.04 

Penelope  Waloott 

Secretary 

3,68173 

Ned  L.  Wemet 

Reaearch  analyst 

1402.86 

John  J.  WilUams 

Minority  eounsel.... 

5.009.90 

Jean  H.  Cuneron 

Secretary  (terml- 
aatedMaySl. 
lOa). 

3,401.87 

Linda  Jackson _ 

Oecietary  (ap- 
pointed June  1, 

19a). 

527.91 

Temiwrary  employ. 

ees  whose  em- 

I^oymentwith 

the  committee 

haseipired: 

Katharine  C. 

Research  analyst 

1.732. 90 

Blackburn. 

(terminated 
Mar.  15. 190). 

Jean  W.  Fender 

Administrative 
sssUtant  (termi- 
nated Mar.  15. 
19a). 

1.891  10 

Katherine  F. 

Secretary  (termi- 
nated Feb.  11. 

7a  62 

Johnston. 

19a.) 

Gertrude  W.  Jonson. 

Secretary  (termi- 
nated Feb.  28, 
19a). 

1,146.38 

J.  Brooks  .\. 

Staff  director  (ter- 

1,717.33 

Robertson. 

minated  Feb.  6, 
19a). 

Nameofemptoyee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
duriiar 
6-montta 
period 

Temporary  employees, 
etc.— Continued 
Marie  M.  Stewart... 

Marjorle  Anne 
Carpenter. 

Clerk  (terminated 
Mar.  15, 19a). 

Secretary  (em- 
ployed  approxi- 
mately 6  weeks). 

$1,891.10 
7a.  62 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $275,000.00 

.Amount  expended  from  Jan.  4  to  July  1. 
1963 106. 398.  n 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
19a 169,601.23 

Job  L.  Evnrs. 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1045.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Ineffective  nudntenance  and  uti- 
lization of  equipment  furnished  to  Iran 
under  the  military  assistance  program;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  second  segment  of  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Study  of  Seciultles  Markets,  con- 
taining chapters  V.  VI,  VII  and  vm,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  87-196  (H.  Doc.  No.  95, 
pt.  II) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

1047.  A  letter  frtnn  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissable  to 
tbe  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Ccxnmittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1048.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of 
such  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLXmONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations.  Tenth  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations  pertaining  to 
military  air  transportation.  1963  (Bept.  No. 
559).  Referred  to  the  Committee  at  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  ICr.  BROTHIIiL  of  ^^rginia: 
HJl.7627.  A   bill    to   adjust   the   rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
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employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purjKises;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  dvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  COLifEB: 

HJt.  7638.  A  bUI  to  provide  tat  the  con- 
trol of  moequltoes  and  moequito  vectors  of 
htunan  disease  through  research,  technical 
assistance,  and  grants-in-aid  for  control 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Uf.  DANIELS: 

HJt.  7629.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  oflleers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

HJl.7630.  A  blU  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purixjses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

Rlt.7681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Wcwks  Acceleration  Act  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  vmder  that 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HJl.  7632.  A  bill  to  am«id  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  the  term  "age"  as  used 
In  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  whisky, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON  (by  request) : 

HJl.  7633.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  pur])oeec: 
to  thec,Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  MTTiTiKB  of  California: 
HJL  7684.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  cf 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7635.  A  blU  to  clarify  paragraph  4  of 
section  16  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1942   (56  But.  368);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  7636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outolde  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

HJl.  7637.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  crossing  State  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  violating  the  laws  of  any  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  7638.  A  bUl  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  in  the  Los  Angelea-San 
Gabriel  River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.  Res.  443.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  authority  to  report 
germane  amendments  to  the  SmaU  Business 
Act,  and  the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Be*.  444.  Resolution  to  provide  for  tbe 
expenses  of  an  Investigation  authorized  by 
Hoxise  Resolution  103;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xvit  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FBICB:  HOuse  Joint  Resolution 
63  of  the  78d  Oeneral  flnsniiililj  of  tbe  State 
of  TlHnols  urgiag  the  Ooogress  to  enact  the 
necessary  amendments  to  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  or  other  Federal  laws  that  may 
otherwise  prevent  the  State  of  Illinois  from 
acting  to  control  excessive  charges  to  public 
aid  recipients,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  redpienta  aa  wtii  as  reducing 
the  Increasing  costs  of  pubUe  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  urging  passage 
of  HJl.  2332.  relating  to  paying  pensions  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  AAalrs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  7639.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  SUverio 
Conte,  hlB  wife  Lucia  Conte.  their  son.  AnleUo 
Conte  and  their  daxighter,  SUvaima  Conte; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARB8TEIN: 
HJt.  7640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Dejur;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HA.  7641.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  Rose  Ko- 
vacs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
HJt.  7642.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Fara  (Giuseppina  Perrooe);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Space  Law  aad  GoTeruMal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  oKiARoata 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  July  17, 1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
my  colleasues  of  the  publication  next 
month  by  Appleton-Century-Crofts  of  a 
mo«t  important  book.  "Space  Law  and 
Government,"  by  Andrew  G.  Haley. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Haley  for  many 
years,  having  served  with  him  in  the 
militery  during  the  Second  World  War. 
He  is  an  author,  scientist,  and  lawyer. 
He  is  outstanding  in  tlie  fleU  of  commu- 
nications law  and  possesses  the  finest 
of  credentials  to  offer  what  is  to  my 
knowledge  the  first  comprehensive  study 
on  space  law  and  Government. 

"Space  Law  and  Government"  ex- 
amines the  role  of  intergovernmental 
and  nonffovemmental  agencies  in  focus- 
ing attention  on  scientific  and  legal 
aspects  of  space  exploration,  and  pro- 
poses guides  for  their  future  contribu- 
tion. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
part  of  Mr.  Haley's  manuscript  for 
"Space  Law  and  QoTemment"    In  the 


accurate  words  of  his  publisher,  Mr. 
Haley's  scientific  and  legal  pomts  are 
"deftly  made,  thoroughly  authenticated, 
and  represent  a  panoramic  sjmthesis  of 
the  clearest  thinking  on  space  law.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  relationship  that 
should  exist  between  the  two." 

Mr.  apetJter,  I  am  confident  that 
"Space  Law  and  Government"  will  be  a 
major  contribution  to  our  emerging 
space  age.  lir.  Haley  has  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  this  work  a  matchless  in- 
tegrity and  years  of  research  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  legal  and  socio- 
logical aspects  of  space  fli^t 

I  am  personally  awaiting  the  publica- 
tion of  "Space  Law  and  Government" 
with  great  antioipatton.  and  I  commend 
this  work  to  my  colleagues  with  confi- 
dence. 


G^itive  Natioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  R  MACDONALD 

or  atAasACHxjnrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17, 1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaks, 
there  are  more  than  100  million  people 
in  Europe  who  are  kept  in  eaptivUgr  be- 


hind the  iron  curtain  of  Communist  to- 
talitarianism. A  wall  in  Berlin  stands 
in  silent  testimony  to  the  Soviet  policy 
of  inhumane  slavery  and  of  complete 
subjugation  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
state.  The  Communists  are  sadly  mis- 
taken if  they  feel,  like  the  ostrich  with 
his  head  in  the  sand,  that  the  free  world 
can  be  shielded  from  the  facts  of  Red 
oppression  by  an  iron  curtain  or  a  brick 
wall. 

An  effective  American  foreign  policy 
should  include  discussions  of  Soviet  co- 
lonialism in  the  United  Nations.  Just  as 
Premier  BZhrushchev  was  not  reluctant 
to  bang  his  shoe  at  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  should  not  be  afraid 
to  hammer  the  truth  about  captive  na- 
tions in  the  General  Assembly.  Sec- 
ondly, the  United  States  must  continue 
and  expand  our  worldwide  information 
programs  to  expose  Communist  desecra- 
tion of  human  rights  and  liberties. 
Thirdly,  Congress  should  establish  a  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations  which 
would  give  9ecial  attention  to  tbe  moral 
and  legal  status  of  Communist  control 
over  nations  and  peoples.  The  Commit  • 
tee  would  devote  its  energies  toward  find- 
ing means  by  which  the  Utalted  Btotes 
might  assist  these  natlom  by  peaceful 
processes.  The  gathering  of  faets  about 
Communist  tyranny  would  serve  as  a 
hard-hitting  weapoa  to  explode  the 
mytha  of  Communist  unity  and  Soviet 
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The  captive  )e(H>le8  of  the  world  prop- 
erly look  to  tl  e  united  Stotes  for  help 


and  mfclancw. 


pronged  procr  im  to  to  give  heart  to  the 


brave  v^asAm 
broadest  setuw 
such  as  Poland 


Uts  in  Poland, 
gary  are  proof 


Ttkt  aim  of  thto  three- 


leld  In  cm>tlvlty.  In  the 
of  the  worid.  In  countries 
Armenia.  Csechoslovakiai 
Lithuania,  and  Hungary.  The  heroic  up- 
risings aealns ,  the  Communist  terror^ 


East  Oermany,  and  Hun- 
that  the  qpirlt  of  freedom 


cannot  be  diaJ  oed  and  confined  for  long. 


Hoate  Resolvtfea  14:  Special  G»auBittee 
laptive  Naliau 


DmNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DlANlEL  J.  FLOOD 

aa    PBNMSTLVAVIA 

IN  THE  HOUf  K  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wedn€  tdaw,  Jidy  17, 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  BCr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961.  I  intrKluced  a  measure  calling 
tor  the  establi  fament  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Cap  ive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Represents  tlves.  During  the  87th 
Coogress  it  wa  \  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  <  arlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  n  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  knoi  n  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speakei,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  ezprc  u  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  d  slight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  tt  e  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  m)st  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  d  sciission  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  ci4)tive  nations — 
CoHGBSSBioNAi  RicoRO,  volumc  107,  part 
3.  pages  3518-2  544.  "Russian  Colonialism 
and  the  Neoei  tUj  ot  a  e^Tecial  Captive 
Nations  Coma  ittee." 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  nov  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthut  astic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutyboui  d  to  disclose  the  thoui^ts 
and  feeUngs  (»f  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  th(  i  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  Thes  i  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasi  ins  underlsring  the  neces- 
sity of  the  pioposed  committee.  They 
understand  cl«  arly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  ooi  unittee  could  make  to  our 
national  seculty  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  kn  )w  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  n  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  he  task  of  stiidsring  con- 
tinuously. 83n  tematleaUy,  and  objec- 
tively an  of  th  s  ci4>ttve  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Buroi  e  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  cappve  nations  in  the  Soviet 
iniion  itself. 

Because  the^  thoughts  and  sentiments 
and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  ieq^onses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolut  on  14  in  the  Rkcobb. 


{9fe«n&  tlM  New 
WamisOoi 


TOth* 

FLoon  ot 

House  of 

calla   for   the 

Houae 

The  PuUlc  Lfttr 


Oomnit  lee 


.)  TUnea,  June 


Bedford  (1 
6,  1963] 

om  Captivb  Natioms 


TRB  SrAMiMao-TtMas : 

9,  OoogrMsnuui  Damih,  J. 

introduced  In  tbe 

HJt.   14.  irtildh 

BBteUUhment   at  a  special 

on  fhe  Ch4»ttve  Nattooe. 

8^-90  of  1989  enumerates 


Penieylvmnla 
Bepi  eientativee 


33  captive  nations  under  communism,  such 
as:  Ukraine,  Armenia,  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Hungary.  Estonia,  Oeorgla,  and  oth- 
ers. The  propoeed  committee  will  handle 
all  the  matters  concerning  the  captive  na- 
tions and  recommend  peaceful  means  by 
which  the  United  States  can  assist  these 
nations  to  regain  freedom. 

More  than  30  Congressmen  introduced 
similar  resolutions:  others  indicated  their 
support  for  the  passage  of  HJl.  14,  includ- 
ing Massachusetts  Congressmen  John  W. 
McCoaxACK,  Thomas  P.  O'Nxnx,  Jb.,  Jaius 
A.  Btnuu.  Sn.TXo  O.  Cont«,  Pmup  J.  Phil- 
BZN.  and  F.  Baaoroao  Moksk. 

Presently  llJt.  14  Is  pending  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  As  with  any  other 
piece  of  legislation,  the  passage  of  the  Flood 
resolution  needs  the  widest  public  support. 

Each  of  us  can  help  the  captive  nations 
by  writing  letters  to: 

1.  His  Congressman,  urging  him  to  vote 
for  the  passage  of  HJt.  14  and, 

3.  Congressman  Howasd  W.  SurrH,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  urging 
him  to  spur  action  on  the  propoeed  legis- 
lation. 

The  Flood  resolution  Injects  a  powerful 
tool  Into  our  light  with  communism.  The 
propoeed  committee  will  bring  to  full  light 
the  true  nature  of  the  new  Soviet  colonial- 
ism. 

Please  write  a  letter  today  to  your  Con- 
gressman Hastings  Kxtth,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington  25.  D.C.,  and  to 
HowAio  W.  Smrh,  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  Urge  them  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  HJt.  14. 

O.  SZCZUDLUX, 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America, 
Inc.,  Boston  Branch. 

[From  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Sunday  Herald, 
June    9.    1963) 

Caftivk   Nations  Bnx  Nnos   Support 
To  the  Bditok  or  ths  Htsalb: 

Last  January  9  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  H.R.  14,  which 
caUs  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  Hoxiae 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  to  handle 
all  mattoa  concerning  these  nations  and  to 
recommend  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can  assist  them  by  peaceful  means  to 
regain  freedom. 

Over  30  Congressmen  introduced  similar 
resolutions;  others  indicated  their  support 
for  HJt.  14,  including  Congressmen  John 
McCosMACK,  Thomas  CNkill.  Jamss  Bxtskx, 
Silvio  Cohtc.  Philip  Philbin  and  BsAoroBO 

MOBSC. 

Please  write  a  letter  today  to  your  Con- 
gressman and  to  Hon.  Howabo  W.  Smith. 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
urging  them  to  vote  for  HJt.  14. 

O.  Sscsuolvk, 
Director,  Public  Relations.  Ukrainian 
Congress    Committee    of    America, 
inc.,  Boston  Branch. 

ARF  AFOVIAN  COMMtTTXK, 

May  28.  1963. 
Congressman  Dambl  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mm.  Congsessman:  The  Hollywood 
Apovlan  Committee  of  the  Armenian  Revo- 
lutionary Federation  informs  you  that  a  reso- 
lutlcm  has  been  passed  by  our  unit  support- 
ing passage  of  House  Resolutions  14  and  16, 
submitted  by  you,  which  call  for  the  forma- 
tion ot  a  special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations. 

Recent  devel<^ments  worldwide  and  Wash- 
ington make  the  formation  of  such  a  com- 
mittee imperative  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  and  will  bring  added 
hope  to  the  tjrrannized  peoples  of  the  once 
free  nations  today  in  Soviet  bondage. 


We  are,  in  addition  to  this  letter,  con- 
tacting our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congress- 
man HowABD  W.  Smitr,  head  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  urging  him  to  release  your  reso- 
lution to  the  House  floor  for  qxilck  debate 
and  passage. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  in  this  regard,  and  to 
assure  you  of  our  every  support  of  yoiu* 
measure. 

Sincerely, 

Aktoosh  Satooi^an, 
Secretary.    Hollywood    Apovian    Com- 
mittee. ARF.  Van  Nuys.  Calif. 

CONGBESS  or  THE  UNtTED  STATES, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  28,  1963. 
Mr.  Walter  Tustaniwskt, 
Chairman.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.    Inc.,   Hamtramck   and   North 
Eastern  Detroit  Branch,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dear  Mr.  Tustaniwskt:   Thank  you  for 
your  communication  of  May  36  in  regard  to 
House  Resolution  14. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  I  am  the  spon- 
sor of  identical  legislation  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  the  captive  nations.  A 
copy  of  my  bill.  House  Reeolution  196.  is  en- 
closed for  your  Information. 

You  may  be  assured  I  shall  continue  to  do 
all  I  can  to  have  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration given  this  legislation. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Ukrainian  Congress 
Commzttxb  or  America. 
Trof,  N.  Y.,  June  8, 1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
New  House  Office  Buildirig, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  CoNORcssMAN  SMITH :  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  many  na- 
tions enslaved  by  the  Russian  Communist 
tyranny,  since  these  constitute  a  major 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

On  behalf  of  the  XTkrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  branch  in  Troy,  we  urge 
you  to  submit  the  Flood  reeolution  (H.  Res. 
14)  before  your  committee  and  give  it  your 
support. 

A  special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  become 
a  valuable  source  of  information  to  ovli  Oov- 
emment.  especially  in  carrying  out  its  for- 
eign policy. 

We  therefore  urge  you.  Congressman 
Smith,  to  give  the  Flood  resolution  your 
careful  consideration  in  your  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  support  it. 

Respectfully  yours. 

WILLIAM  KureER, 
Chairman  of  UCC  of  America. 

Branch  in  Troy.  N.Y. 
IwawDdrsak. 
Secretary  of  UCCA 
Branch  in  Troy.  N.Y. 


hdj  Newsletter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or  wAssoNOroN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17, 1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
power  preference  bill  has  b€«n  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs  and  soon  will  be  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  to  the  State  of  Washington 
and  my  congressional  district,  I  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  my  July  news- 
letter. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  newsletter,  which  contains  a 
paragraph  entitled  "As  I  See  It"  as  well 
as  an  explanation  of  the  bill,  in  the 
Record. 

Power  Preterence 
Although  Congress  is  proceeding  down  the 
legislative  trail  at  a  snail's  pace,  there  is 
some  progress  being  made  in  the  committees 
which  doesn't  make  front-page  news  very 
often,  but  which  can  affect  you  considerably. 
One  area  of  progress  is  the  Pacific  Northwest 
power  preference  legislation. 

The  power  preference  bill,  as  it  is  called, 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Hknrt  Jackson, 
Congresswoman  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  and 
myself.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  and  Just 
last  week  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
repeated  the  bill  to  the  House. 

You  might  ask  how  this  legislation  could 
affect  you.  Well,  it  could  affect  yoxir  pocket- 
book.  Second,  it  could  affect  the  industrial 
future  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

As  things  stand  now,  BonnevUle  Power 
Administration,  which  markets  all  federally 
produced  power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is 
falling  behind  in  its  repayment  contracts  at 
a  rate  of  about  $16  million  a  year.  This  has 
been  going  on  tor  several  years.  Not  too  long 
ago.  BPA  had  a  $70  million  surplus  in  the 
repayment  kitty.  Although  Bonneville  is 
still  ahead  $30  million  on  its  payments  to 
the  Treasury,  power  rates  will  have  to  be 
raised  unless  something  is  done  soon.  Other- 
wise Bonneville  will  use  up  the  kitty  and  faU 
behind  in  its  payments.  Any  rate  Increase  to 
meet  this  situation  could  seriously  affect  the 
Industrial  future  of  the  State  and  damage 
our  economy. 

Had  BPA  been  able  to  market  surplus  pow- 
er in  past  years,  it  woiild  have  been  operating 
in  the  black  instead  of  the  red.  Advances 
in  transmission  techniques,  however,  now 
make  it  possible  to  wheel  this  power  econom- 
ically all  the  way  from  the  Columbia  River  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  municipal  or  pub- 
lic body  gets  first  call  on  power  produced  at 
federally  constructed  powerplants.  If  a  line 
were  constructed  between  Bonneville  and 
southern  California,  it  wo\Ud  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  Los  Angeles  to  demand  firm  power 
from  Bonneville,  which  it  would  be  com- 
pelled to  deliver  even  if  it  had  to  take  the 
power  away  from  industry  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

My  bill  says,  in  essence,  that  customers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  would  get  first  call  on 
this  power  over  any  customer  outside  the 
area.  Well.  I've  been  accused  of  "buUding 
a  Chineee  wall,"  of  "Balkanislng"  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  that  aren't  so  nice.  But,  I 
got  the  bill  through  the  committee  never- 
theless. I  expect  the  bill  to  come  before 
the  House  in  3  or  3  weeks  where  it  will  face 
a  tough  battle. 

I  also  was  able  to  put  in  an  amendment 
which  says  in  effect  that  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  must  get  authorization  from  the 
Congress  before  he  can  build  transmission 
lines  from  Bonneville  to  points  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  under  terms  of  this  act. 

Such  a  project  might  cost  anywhere  frtwn 
$136  to  $360  million,  so  it  seems  to  me  only 
right  that  the  Secretary  should  come  to 
Congress  to  justify  his  request  for  that  much 
money.  After  all.  they're  your  dollars.  Also. 
Congress  is  supposed  to  control  the  purse 
strings.  The  Interior  Committee  supported 
my  amendment  23  to  9.  Yet,  Fve  been  ac-  : 
cused  of  being  "anti-Northwest,"  "antl- 
Southweet,"  and  "antlpubllc  Interest." 


What  I'm  really  antl  about  Is  the  spending 
of  millions  of  dollars  without  congressional 
aifthorlzation.  I  hope  you  feel  the  same 
way. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Congressman  Jack  Westland. 

As  I  See  It 
(By  Helen  Westland) 
Have  you  ever  wondered  what  sort  of  a 
conversation  you  might  carry  on  if  you 
found  yourself  sitting  next  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  United  States  of  America? 
Imagine  the  broad  range  of  subjects,  such 
as  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  oxir 
astronauts,  or  our  space  program.  Well,  it 
happened  to  me  the  other  night  at  a  dinner. 
I  was  sitting  to  the  right  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  After  giving  it  a  Uttle  thought,  I 
chose  a  subject  I  knew  something  about. 
Since  he  formeiiy  was  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard 
of  a  Thunderbird  mooing?  I  might  Just  as 
well  have  asked  him  if  he  knew  an  atomic 
bomb  was  going  to  be  dropped  on  Washing- 
ton. He  looked  speechless,  but  reacted 
quickly  by  asking  Just  exactly  what  I  meant. 
1  told  him  our  car.  when  it  was  new  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  made  a  noise  that  soimded  Just 
like  a  cow  mooing.  We  finally  foimd  out  it 
was  the  result  of  a  faulty  plastic  bushing. 
He  looked  relieved  to  know  the  answer,  and 
I  had  a  rather  satisfying  feeling  that  I  was 
better  Informed  on  one  little  thing  than  our 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


SUhit  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17, 1963 

Mr.   POWEUi.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  it«n  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  2,  1963: 
Status  or  Pxtbrto  Rioo 

I  was  amaaed  at  the  mlssUtement  in 
Walter  Uppman's  article,  "Free  and  Associat- 
ed Puerto  Rico."  in  your  issue  ot  June  18, 
that  "Puerto  Rlcans  •  •  •  do  not  vote  in 
elections  outside  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Puerto  Ricans  ooming  to  the  mainland  can 
and  do  vote  in  any  State  of  the  Union  where 
they  estaMlsh  legal  residence.  They  can 
then  vote  for  aU  local.  State,  and  National 
offlelals.  including  the  President  and  Vice 
President  ot  Uie  United  States.  Thousands 
have  done  It  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

The  article  contains  other  errors.  "Federal 
legislation."  writes  Mr.  Uppmann,  "apart 
from  tax  legislation  may  be.  but  need  not  be, 
I4>plled  to  Puerto  Rico.  This  includes  P«A- 
eral  grants-in-aid,  though  usually  Congress 
does  make  them  applicable." 

All  Federal  legislation  applies  to  Puerto 
Rico  except  the  tax  laws.  Uncle  Sam  has 
generously  relieved  Puerto  Rico  of  all  Pted- 
eral  taxes  and  even  the  customs  recelpta  are 
covered  into  the  Puerto  Rican  Treasury.  Only 
one  modification  in  the  uniform  applica- 
bility of  all  other  Federal  legislation  took 
place  in  the  administrative  procedure  of  the 
minimum  wage  law. 

As  for  the  granta-in-ald,  the  tmvarjrlng 
cust<xn  to  data  has  been  to  include  with  the 
States,  the  District  ot  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  although  Oongreas  could,  of  course, 
change  that  in  any  given  piece  ot  legislation. 

Nor  is  It  owrect  to  say.  as  Mr.  Lippmann 
does,  thst  if  "a  oompact  of  permanent  union 
U  authorized  by  Congress  and  is  ratified  by  a 


referendum  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people,  it 
will  establish  a  union  which  neither  coimtry 
can  vmllaterally  dissolve." 

Granted  that  there  might  be  and  could 
be  a  moral  otdigatlon  for  Congress  to  ad- 
here to  such  an  arrangement  if  once  author- 
ized, no  Congress  can  bind  Ita  successors, 
and  there  would  be  no  constitutional  author- 
ity for  such  a  commitment.  Only  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  establish  "such 
a  union  which  neither  country  could  uni- 
laterally dissolve." 

Ernest  Oruenino. 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Washington. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  very  few  men  in  the  United 
States  today  for  wh(»n  I  have  greater 
admiration  than  Senator  Strom  Thuk- 
MONO  of  South  Carolina. 

He  is,  I  believe,  mie  of  the  great  men 
'  of  our  time. 

In  a  recent  newsletter  to  his  constitu- 
ents, the  Senator,  with  a  bare  500  words 
or  so,  incisively  cut  to  the  heart  of  the 
major  decision  facing,  not  only  the  Con- 
gress, but  each  individual  in  the  Nation: 
do  we,  as  a  nation,  choose  commonness 
and  ccmformity  or  do  we  choose,  as  we 
have  traditionally  chosen,  the  right  to 
r^naln  individuals. 

All  other  questions  before  us  waste  to 
nothingness  in  comparison  to  this  one. 
The  answer  we  give  will  effect  us  for  yet 
a  thousand  years.  We  are  standing  on 
the  razor's  edge  of  time.  I  cannot  tell 
if  the  hour  is  midnight  or  if  it  is  already 
Zero-Zero-Zero-One. 

If  there  is  still  precious  time  left  for 
us  to  make  our  own  decision,  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  read  first  the  master- 
ful summaticm  in  Senator  Thukmond's 
newsletter  before  making  that  decision: 

COMICONISIC    ANB    CONrORMITT 

The  age  of  individualism,  when  America 
forged  ita  claim  to  greatness  largely  because 
of  the  independence  and  initiative  of  the 
individual,  is  gradually  but  signiflcantly 
aliK>lng  from  the  scene.  Individualism  and 
independence  have  been  replaced  in  large 
part  with  commOnism  and  conformity,  as 
a  result  of  a  determined  effort  to  level  all 
men  and  nation-states  to  a  common  plane 
in  life. 

Individualism  is  the  belief  in  the  Impor- 
tance o(  the  individual.  Jesus  Christ  or- 
dained the  preeminence  of  the  individual  in 
his  teachings,  and  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  country  wrota  this  idea  into  the  Con- 
stituUon,  principally  into  the  mil  of  Righte 
which  set  out  q>ecUlc  guarantees  ot  protec- 
tion for  the  individual  against  the  power 
of  the  central  government.  The  founders 
realised  that  the  individual  would  not  last 
long  in  the  new  world  they  had  setUed.  un- 
less the  ruling  authoritlM  were  tied  down, 
as  Jefferson  suggested,  by  the  "chains  ot  the 
Constitution." 

Karly  in  the  19th  century,  the  wretched 
and  depraved  mind  of  Karl  Mux  stole  a  few 
economic  and  social  theorise  and  merged 
them  together,  to  give  birth  to  a  new  "ism" 
called  communism.    Acoording  to  Marx,  his 
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Wetfiu  iday,  Jvig  17.  IMJ 
Mr.  WntSrbAD.    Mr.  Speaker,  when 


the  President 


sent  his  new  clvU  rights 


proposals  to  the  Congress,  the  dean  of  my 
State's  delegation.  Hon.  William  M. 
CoLim.  Issued  a  statement  predicting  a 
long,  hot  summer  on  Capitol  Hill. 

My  colleague,  who  has  served  with  four 
Presidents  in  the  course  of  his  more  than 
30  years  in  the  Congress,  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.  He  Is  a  wise  and  seasoned 
legislator  and  an  able  one. 

In  order  to  share  his  thoughts  on  these 
drastic  proposals  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  I  include  below  Mr. 
CoLMxa's  statement: 

Congressman  Wiixjam  M.  Colmek,  dean  of 
the  Mississippi  congressional  delegation,  to- 
day predicted  a  long  Gummer.  extending  pos- 
sibly to  Thanksgiving  Day,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's new  proposal  for  civil  rights.  He 
said: 

"I  am  conHdent  that  most  Members  of 
both  the  North  and  the  South,  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  would  prefer  to  have  no 
part  of  it.  But  the  power  of  the  Presidency, 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Negro  bloc- 
vote  appeal  are  powerful  weapons. 

"The  administration  has  created  a  Frank- 
enstein and  is  now  hollering,  'wolf.'  In  fact, 
those  responsible  for  the  present  racial  un- 
rest are  even  appealing  to  their  pet  whip- 
ping boy,  the  South,  and  their  traditional 
enemy,  the  Republicans,  to  baU  them  out. 

"We  are  told  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
revolution.  What  politicians,  do-gooders 
and  radical  Negro  leaders  refuse  to  recog- 
nize is  that  the  racial  problem  is  one  of  evo- 
lution and  not  of  revolution. 

"The  Negro  race  has  nuule  the  greatest 
progress  in  this  country  that  any  race  has 
ever  made  in  a  similar  period  of  time.  This 
has  been  accomplished  under  the  guiding  and 
helping  hand  of  his  white  brother,  particu- 
larly his  southern  white  brother.  He  cannot 
be  brought  up  overnight  on  a  plane  with  the 
white  race  which  has  had  the  benefit  of 
clvillaatlon.  Christianity,  and  education  for 
more  than  2,000  years.  He  must  trod  the 
same  slow  path  which  has  characterized  the 
advancement  of  the  white  race. 

"There  are  already  ample  and  adequate 
laws  on  the  books  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
minority  groups.  No  amount  of  ai^>ease- 
ment,  no  law  or  no  court  decree  can  or  will 
solve  the  proMem. 

"The  President's  proposals  are  more  far- 
reaching  than  his  stated  objective  (^  equal 
rights  for  Negroes.  The  racial  angle  is  but 
one  facet  of  the  evils  proposed.  These  new 
civil  wrongs  advocated  by  the  administration 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  stones  of  our 
system  of  constitutional  Government. 

"The  enactment  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations can  <xily  result  In : 

"1.  The  f\urth»  tragic  breakdown  of  good 
relations  between  the  races. 

"2.  A  step-up  in  more  and  more  demands 
by  the  Negro  agitators. 

"3.  More  regimentation  of  the  American 
people  by  a  strong  centralised  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  with  the  resultant  deprivations  of 
the  liberties  of  all  American  citizens. 

"4.  A  further  significant.  If  not  fatal,  as- 
sault upon  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
death  knell  of  State  sovereignty. 

"5.  The  end  of  the  one-party  system  In  the 
South. 

"These  unwise  and  unconstitutional  re- 
quests, with  all  of  their  dangerous  implica- 
tions, should  be  recognized  by  all  Americans 
for  what  they  are.  They  are  purely  political 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  They  are 
reminiscent  of  reconstruction  days  when  the 
prostrated  people  of  the  South  were  governed 
by  the  carpetbaggers  snd  the  bayonet. 

"While  this  Is  a  national  problem,  our 
Southern  Representatives  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  should  take  the  lead  in  op- 
posing these  new  and  drastic  assaults  upon 
constitutional  Government  as  envisioned  by 
the  Founding  Fathers.    Because  of  recent  in- 


cidents in  other  sections  of  the  country,  it 
is  possible  that  help  may  come  from  these 
sources.  The  South  is  historically  the  de- 
fender ot  States  rights  and  sovereignty.  It 
is  also  the  greatest  potential  political  minor- 
ity in  the  country.  Its  R^resentatives  in 
the  Congress  must  make  this  final  effort  to 
close  the  ranks  and.  oblivious  to  party  allne- 
ment  and  self-aggrandizement,  say  like  the 
Spartans  of  old,  "They  shaU  not  pass.'  " 


CoBfretsnaB  MUlcr  on  Space 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  nmrsTLVAXiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17, 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
the  excellent  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Congressman  Mn.LXR. 
on  the  devel(H»nent  of  the  UJ3.  space 
programs  under  two  administrations.  It 
is  a  great  credit  to  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Congressman  George  Mil- 
ler's leadership,  that  as  far  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  VS.  Congress  Is 
concerned,  there  are  as  yet  no  politics  in 
space.  The  1964  authorization  bill  has 
been  reported  unanimously,  I  repeat 
unanimously,  by  the  entire  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  31 
members,  after  exhaustive  hearings,  per- 
sonal checks  at  space  installations,  and 
3,000  pages  of  testimony  and  careful 
questioning. 

The  comments  follow: 

AOOKZSS  or  TRS  HONOBABLK  OCORGE  P.  MlLLER, 

Chairman,  Comtirrss  ow  Scdencs  and  As- 

TaOIf  AUnCS,   HOUSS   or  REPaZSZNTATIVES,  TO 

THX  National  Rockxt  Club.  Washington. 
D.C.,  OH  Jxtlt  16. 1963. 

I  am  pleased  indeed  to  be  with  you  today. 
It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  be- 
fore the  National  Rocket  Club,  because  in 
a  true  sense,  we  meet  here  as  members  of 
oiir  national  space  team.  We  are  all  trying 
to  contribute  in  some  measure  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  great  surging  human  effort 
we  have  committed  to  achieving  success  In 
peacefully  exploring  si>ace.  I  think  we  share 
also  a  sense  of  dedication  to  a  national  pur- 
pose that  exemplifies  to  the  world  as  never 
before  what  this  country  Is  and  what  It 
stands  for. 

In  looking  back  over  the  years  since  1968, 
we  have  seen  in  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  an  agency  that, 
to  put  it  mUdly,  has  exi>erieneed  a  rate  of 
growth  which  has  truly  been  unprecedent- 
ed in  our  history.  Beginning  with  a  budget 
of  something  more  than  $300  million  and 
8.000  employees  transferred  from  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics, 
today,  6  years  later  it  will  be  budgeted  with 
considerably  more  than  $5  billion  and  have 
30.000  employees. 

And  this  growth  has  been  Jxistified  beyond 
question  by  the  more  than  100  unmanned 
satellites  we  have  orbited,  by  the  flights  of 
the  astronauts  and  by  the  great  Impetus 
almost  every  aspect  of  ova  national  society 
has  received.  We  have  had  the  opportiinlty. 
through  such  programs  as  Tiros.  Telstar. 
and  Relay  to  demonstrate  the  promise  in 
these  early  years  of  ths  tremendous  bene- 
fits from  space  exploration  that  can  help 
in  no  small  measxire  the  attainment  of  a 
peaceful  world. 
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I  know  you  have  heard  the  same  convic- 
tions expressed  by  many  different  people  and 
in  many  different  ways.  But  the  choice  of 
semantics  does  not  make  these  convictions 
any  less  the  unchangeable  articles  of  faith 
under  which  we  have  taken  the  first  Infant 
steps  to  exjMore  the  universe  that  surrounds 

UB. 

I  have  reiterated  these  beliefs  if  only  to 
underscore  the  realization  that  we  have 
reached  with  the  conclusion  of  Project  Mer- 
cury and  the  undertaking  of  the  Gemini 
program  the  first  rung.  If  you  will,  of  the 
spaceladder. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  con- 
gressional assessment  of  our  space  program 
is  beginning  to  assume  new  perspectives. 
We  have  arrived  at  a  level  of  experience 
which  can  give  a  clearer  and  more  cogent 
evaluation  of  the  resources  that  will  be 
needed  to  carry  forward  NASA  programs, 
particularly  with  regard  to  manned  space 
flight. 

As  no  doubt  most  of  jrou  already  know, 
my  committee  concluded  only  a  few  days 
ago  months  of  Intense  and  exhaustive  de- 
liberations on  the  authorization  of  NASA's 
fiscal  year  1964  budget.  ActuaUy.  the  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees  held  more 
than  76  open  and  closed  hearings.  They 
heard  from  more  than  100  witnesses,  both 
military  and  civilian,  which  restated  in  more 
than  8.000  pages  of  printed  testimony,  and 
they  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  to  determine  at  firsthand  NASA's 
needs. 

In  aU  my  experience  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  know  of  no  other  committee 
whose  members  have  expended  more  effort, 
often  at  personal  expense,  inconvenience, 
and  often  discomfort,  than  have  those  of  my 
committee,  in  the  evaluation  of  this  year's 
space  budget.    And  the  results  bear  this  out. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  was  voted  unanimously.  „  But 
unanimity  was  not  achieved  without  honest 
disagreement,  not  without  soul-searching, 
and  certainly  not  without  a  willingness  of 
the  members  to  adjust  and  compromise 
their  views.  I  also  want  the  record  to  show 
that  at  no  time  did  partisanship  or  party 
Interests  play  any  part  in  Influencing  com- 
mittee decision.  Of  that  fact  I  am  very 
proud. 

I  would  suppose  that  the  actions  taken  by 
my  committee  would  provide  some  measure 
of  satisfaction  to  the  somewhat  vocal  critics 
in  and  out  of  government  who  have  attacked 
the  tempo  of  and  indeed  the  need  for  the 
space  program,  or  who  have  said  that  only 
the  military  has  a  role  to  play  in  space. 

I  wotJd  say  that  these  critics  suffer  from 
a  form  of  myopia  that  has  resulted  from  an 
inabUlty  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  road 
immediately  ahead  which  prevents  the  rec- 
ognition of  facts  and  truth  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  bliirred  vision. 

First  of  aU,  the  resources  we  are  assigning 
to  our  national  space  program  are  well  with- 
in o\ir  capacity  to  provide.  We  are  not  pay- 
ing anywhere  near  the  price  for  space  ex- 
ploration that  is  being  paid  by  the  average 
Soviet  citizen  to  orbit  Sputniks  and  Vostoks. 

He  is  paying  in  terms  of  more  bread  on 
his  table,  better  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  less 
expensive  clothes  on  his  back. 

I  know  of  no  evidence  today  that  tech- 
nological innovations  developed  by  the  Soviet 
space  program  U  being  fed  back  dlrecUy 
into  Russia's  economy  to  make  life  a  little 
easier  f<M-  her  citizens. 

Here,  as  you  well  know,  it's  a  completely 
different  story.  Apart  from  tbe  immediate 
value  of  the  space  program  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  industrial  community,  it  would 
be  well  for  us  at  this  time  to  review  and  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  Indirect  but  no  less 
important  benefits  we  are  reaping. 
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To  me,  the  most  Important  indirect  bene- 
fit we  are  gaining  is  probably  the  least  tangi- 
ble, the  least  measiirable,  and  yet  the  most 
far  reaching  in  effect  insofar  as  our  future 
national  growth  Is  concerned.  I  am  i«fer- 
ring  to  the  Impact  our  space  program  is  hav- 
ing upon  ovi  educational  i»ograms  and 
instltuUons.  Ihe  fact  that  NASA  places  de- 
mands upon  and  draws  from  almost  every 
academic  discipline  has  produced  a  stimuliis 
in  universities  and  colleges  that  is  unprece- 
dented In  peacetime. 

In  twms  of  dollars,  my  ocmunlttee  has  au- 
thorlaed  the  expendltiu-e  of  $18  million  for 
facilities   grants.   $25   mllUon   for   training 

grants,  and  $12  million  for  research  grants 

a  total  of  $66  million.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  direct  contracts  for  research,  devel<9- 
ment  and  design  NASA  wlU  make  with  insti- 
tutions of  advanced  learning  throughout  the 
country. 

Can  you  think  ot  any  other  investment 
that  will  have  as  far  reaching  and  as  bene- 
ficial an  effect?    I  don't  think  you  can. 

In  this  age  of  international  technological 
ccnnpeUtion,  our  very  survival  in  the  ye«us 
to  come  will  depend  Uterally  upon  the  qual- 
ity and  the  scholastic  achievement  ot  men 
and  w<xnen  we  are  training  now.  If  our 
■pace  program  can  materially  contribute  to 
our  continued  strength  and  leadwship,  then 
surely  that  can  be  a  major  Justification  for 
^ery  cent  Congress  will  appropriate  for  this 
effort. 

Let  us  consider  NASA's  program  for  the 
dissemination  of  information,  which,  by  the 
way.  is  a  statutory  reqxiirement  in  the  roace 
act  Of  1068.  I  dont  have  to  describe  in 
detail  to  you  what  this  program  has  done 
for  our  international  iM-estige.  especiaUy  in 
the  scientific  commtinltles  around  the  world. 
I  can  speak  from  firsthand  knowledge 
gained  from  personal  contact  with  scientific 
and  technical  leaders  both  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope that  world  req>ect  for  American  tech- 
nology, as  a  direct  result  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, has  been  enhanced  many  times  over. 
I  am  8\ire  you  recaU  the  shock  of  Sputnik 
I  and  the  effect  It  had  upon  our  technical 
^»d«»hip  in  the  eyes  of  people  everywhere. 
Further,  no  one  would  question  the  fact  that 
our  political  leadership  of  the  Western  World 
is  based  upon  recognition  and  acceptance 
of  our  technological  superiority. 

Sputnik  I  was  a  very  severe  threat  to  that 
leadership.  NASA's  Information  program 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  reaffirming  that 
leadmhip  over  the  past  6  years.  Believe  me, 
it  ntB  been  an  investment  that  has  paid  off 
for  us  many  times  over. 

The  technological  advances  that  have 
evolved  from  NASA  research  and  develop- 
ment  activities  have  implications  to  Ameri- 
can industry  and  economy  that  are  really 
beyond  accurate  evaluation.  The  indirect 
ben^U  that  have  already  come  and  those 
of  the  future,  however,  have  a  real  meaning 
for  all  of  us.  ^ 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  the  United 
SUtes  U  in  International  competition  today 
with  countries  whose  Industries,  especially 
those  <rf  Japan,  France,  and  Germany,  were 
either  destroyed  by  tHe  AUies,  or  were 
stripped  to  the  bone  by  the  Nazi  war 
machine.  The  rebuUding  of  these  naUons 
largely  financed  by  us.  has  resulted  in  in- 
dustrial complexes  that  are,  for  the  most 
part,  relatively  new.  based  upon  new  plants, 
new  equipment,  and  new  processes. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  facton, 
coupled  with  a  much  lower  wage  level  than 
ours,  could  seriously  affect  our  ability  to 
compete  tot  world  maitets,  especially  irtien 
our  industrial  base  could  not  be  renovated. 

However,  the  evolution  ot  our  ^>ace  in- 
dustry, made  possible  by  work  already  d<me 
in  rocketry  by  the  Armed  Forces,  demanded 
a  reqxHiae  trom  industry  that  has  resulted 
in  a  resurgence  of  technical  ingentilty.    Our 


q>aoe  Industry  is  our  new  industry,  if  you 
will.  It  is  providing  a  new  base  tram  which, 
tbrough  achievements  in  reeearoh  and  de- 
velopment, we  can  compete  with  newer  and 
better  products. 

This  is  an  indirect  benefit  of  major  signif- 
icance that  is  growing  in  dimension  and  im- 
pact on  the  general  level.  The  specific  bene- 
fits, too,  are  being  pinpointed  by  NASA's 
oflloe  of  industrial  applicationa.  The  trans- 
lation of  NASA  discoveries  or  innovations 
into  useful  economic  tools  is  benefiting  our 
people  of^almoet  every  walk  of  life. 

I  can't  think  of  any  other  aqwct  of  our 
space  program  that  could  better  Justify  our 
space  expenditures  to  the  average  taxpayer 
than  industrial  appUcaUons.  Here  is  the 
tangible  evidence  that  he  is  getting  some- 
thing in  return  for  his  investment.  His  re- 
turn will  be  a  wide  variety  of  new  ot  better 
products,  at  reasonable  cost,  which  in  turn 
WlU  give  rise  to  greater  consumer  demand 
and  economic  stimulus. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious 
import  to  our  national  economy  that  the  $6 
billion  NASA  budget  represents.  The  fact 
that  00  percent  of  the  money  appropriated 
will  be  expended  through  contracts  with  pri- 
vate Industry  q>eaks  for  itself. 

What  Is  importfuit  to  understand  Is  that 
solentiflc  research  and  development  is  for 
the  first  time  in  our  peacetime  history  being 
organized  within  one  agency  to  aooomplish 
a  national  goal.  The  achievements  of  our 
Immediate  ^xtoe  objectives  are.  of  course,  of 
paramount  importance.  But.  I  have  little 
patience  with  the  critics  who  cry  out  that  our 
tax  money  1b  being  thrown  away  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  ^lace.  or  that  going  to  the  moon 
will  result  in  the  neglect  ot  our  proUems 
here  on  earth. 

It  shoxild  be  obvloiu  to  those  critics.  If  they 
take  the  time  for  a  short  historical  review, 
that  many  years  of  experience  have  shown 
that  the  indirect  payoff  in  human  terms  fOT 
technical  innovation  is  many  times  more 
valuable  than  the  original  Investment. 

If  our  efforts  in  the  biastronautics  disci- 
plines result  in  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  our  people  through  greater  knowl- 
edge of  human  anatomy,  that  alone  could 
provide  a  major  Justlflcatl(»  for  our  mace 
expenditures. 

If,  by  diverting  national  energies  Into  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  space,  the  naUons  of 
the  world  could  avcrid  a  catadjrsmic  war,  then 
that  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  cost. 

If,  by  sending  men  into  space,  we  can  dis- 
cover new  and  far  reaching  facts  that  can 
contribute  to  the  elimination  of  hunger  and 
abject  poverty  from  the  less  favored  portions 
of  our  globe,  then  that  alone  U  worth  the 
price  that  we,  along  with  others,  are  paying. 

It  is  not  possible  to  review  for  you  all  of 
the  indirect  benefits  we  are  garnering  from 
our  space  program.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  you  here  could  probably  cite  in  much 
more  intimate  detail  than  I  can  many  in- 
stances of  space  technology  that  have  been 
translated  into  dally  use  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  point  is  this:  We  are  a  highly  in- 
tegrated people.  Any  national  effort  we  un- 
dertake, such  as  our  space  program,  will 
affect  directly  every  aspect  of  our  national 
community,  and  will  have  to  some  degree  sn 
Impact  on  every  individual. 

Our  space  program  Is  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  outstanding  ability  and  patriotlon,  whose 
driving  moUvation  is  to  bend  every  effort 
possible  to  fulfUl  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  1958  Space  Act,  "that  activities  in  space 
should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  piuposes  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind." 

I  think  the  record  shows  that  we  have 
been  true  to  oiu-  Ideala.  And  you,  and  I 
and  oiu-  children  wiU  Uve  in  a  better,  more 
secure  world  becaiise  we  have  done  so. 
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•    SENATE 

Thubso  lY,  July  18»  1963 

Tlw  Scnateii  «C  at  12  o'clock  meridUn. 
and  «aa  called  Vi  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident 

The  Chaplai  i.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DI3.,  offered  the  frtlowlng 
prayer: 

Ood  of  all  m  nrcy,  bowing  at  this  altar 
of  Thy  sustain!  tig  grace,  we  C(»ne  vlrldly 
consdons  that  ire  need  not  torn  back  to 
Iqrgone  eenturi<  s  to  hear  Thy  volee.  as  If 
lliou  dost  spea  c  to  men  no  longer  In  the 
living  present.  Oiye  us  receptive  ears  to 
hear  Tliy  Imi  lerlal  imperatives  above 
the  nolae  oC  era  thing  himian  systems.  In 
and  through  t  le  change  and  confusion 
of  these  bewllc  ering  times,  we  are  made 
eonfldent  by  tl  e  divine  promise.  "As  tl^ 
day.  so  Shan  hy  strength  be."  Thou 
knowest  that  our  needs  are  many,  but 
our  greatest  n  !ed  is  of  Thee.  Through 
the  lips  that  qieak  In  this  forum  of 
freedom,  abovi  all  differences  of  judg- 
me&t»  may  tliere  be  heard  by  a  lis- 
tening wwld.  1  marttng  under  its  griev- 
ous, 8^-lnfllc  ed  wounds,  the  solemn 
summons  to  m  n  of  good  will  of  all  races 
to  a  new  coomi  mwealth  of  now  simdered 
peoplea,  In  whl  ^  power  shall  be  held  as  a 
sacred  trust  c  edlcated  to  the  common 
good-  T 

In  the  dear  lEledeemer's 
It.    Amen. 
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BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  141) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
balance  of  payments.  Since  the  message 
has  b«sen  read  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, without  objection,  the  message 
will  be  printed  tn  the  Rxcoao  without 
being  read,  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Soon  after  my  inaug\iration,  I  reported 
to  the  Congress  on  the  problems  pre- 
sented to  this  Nation  by  3  successive 
years,  beginning  in  the  late  1950's,  of 
mounting  balance-of-payments  deficits 
accompanied  by  large  gold  outflows:  and 
I  announced  a  program  designed  to  re- 
store both  confidence  in  the  dollar  and 
eventual  equiUbriiim  In  our  international 
accounts.  The  challenge  posed  by  those 
pressures  was  heightened  at  that  time 
by  the  need  to  halt  and  reverse  the 
^read  of  imemployment  and  revive  our 
faltering  economy.  Rejecting  a  choice 
between  two  equally  unpalatable  alter- 
natives— improved  employment  at  home 
at  the  cost  of  a  weaker  dollar  abroad  or 
a  stronger  dollar  at  the  cost  of  a  weaker 
economy  and  nation — ^we  sought  a  new 
course  that  would  simultaneotisly  in- 
crease oiir  growth  at  home,  reduce  un- 
emplosrment  and  strengthen  the  dollar 
by  eliminating  the  deficit  in  our  inter- 
national payments.  It  is  appropriate 
now — ^nearly  2^2  years  later — ^to  look 
back  on  the  problems  faced,  to  review 
the  progress  made,  and  to  chart  the 
course  ahead. 

There  is  much  from  which  to  take 
heart.  Our  economy  has  resumed  its 
growth  and  unemployment  has  been  re- 
duced. The  dollar  remains  strong,  bul- 
waiked  by  nearly  40  percent  of  the  free 
world's  monetary  gold  stock  as  well  as 
by  a  newly  constructed  network  of  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  financial  ar- 
rangements. Our  gold  outflow  has  been 
halved.  There  are  signs  of  longer  run 
Improvement  in  our  world  competitive 
position,  as  our  prices  and  costs  hold 
steady  while  others  are  rising.  The 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  has 
been  reduced — from  $3.9  billion  in  1960 
to  $2.4  billion  in  1961  and  $2.2  billion  In 
1962. 

Our  basic  strength,  moreover.  Is  vast, 
real,  and  enduring.  Our  payment  def- 
icits, measured  in  terms  of  our  loss  of 
gold  and  the  Increase  in  our  short-term 
liquid  Uabilltles  to  foreigners,  have  con- 
sistently been  equaled  or  exceeded  by  the 
growth  of  our  long-term  high-yielding 
foreign  assets — assets  which  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  an  increasing 
source  of  strength  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Today,  Americans  hold  more 
than  $60  billion  of  private  Investments 
abroad,  and  dollar  loans  repayable  to  the 
U.S.  Government  total  over  $11  billion. 
At  the  end  of  1962,  all  of  these  assets  ex- 
ceeded om-  liabilities  to  foreigners  by  an 
estimated  $27  billion.  And  they  have 
shown  an  Increasing  strength  over  the 
years:  Our  total  Income  from  these 
sources  In  1959  was  $3  billion:  in  1962  it 
had  risen  to  $4.3  billion;  and  we  expect 


further   substantial    Increaaea    In   the 
coming  years. 

These  are  all  signs  of  progress.  But 
unemployment  is  still  too  high;  our 
growth  rate  is  still  too  low;  and  it  ]a  now 
clear  that,  despite  the  favorable  forces 
at  work  over  the  long  nm,  more  remains 
to  be  done  today  to  eliminate- the  con- 
tinuing payments  deficit. 

A  significant  portion  of  our  progress 
so  far  has  been  due  to  special  agree- 
ments with  friendly  foreign  coimtries — 
for  debt  prepayments,  advance  payments 
for  military  equipment,  and  UJS.  bor- 
rowings abroad.  While  similar  arrange- 
ments may  once  again  prove  capable  of 
covering  a  siibstantial  amount  of  the 
gross  deficit  in  1963,  such  special  trans- 
actions cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  in- 
definite future.  Moreover,  while  our 
commercial  trade  balance  and  Govern- 
ment expenditures  overseas  have  shown 
modest  Improvement,  capital  outflows, 
both  short-term  and  long-term,  have 
increased. 

Although  there  is  urgent  need  for  fur- 
ther effort  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that, 
in  solving  its  International  payments 
problem,  this  Nation  will  continue  to  ad- 
here to  its  historic  advocacy  of  freer 
trade  and  capital  movements,  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  honor  its  obligation  to 
carry  a  fair  share  of  the  defense  and  de- 
velopment of  the  free  world.  At  the 
same  time,  we  shall  continue  policies  de- 
signed to  reduce  unemployment  and 
stimulate  growth  here  at  home — for  the 
well-being  of  all  free  peoples  is  inextri- 
cably entwined  with  the  progress 
achieved  by  our  own  people.  I  want  to 
make  it  equally  clear  that  this  Nation  will 
maintain  the  dollar  as  good  as  gold, 
freely  interchangeable  with  gold  at  $35 
an  oimce,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  free 
world's  trade  and  payments  system. 

But  continued  confidence  at  home  and 
cooperation  abroad  require  further  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  inroads  into 
the  hard  core  of  our  continuing  payments 
d^cit — augmenting  our  long-range  ef- 
forts to  improve  our  economic  perform- 
ance over  a  period  of  years  In  order 
to  achieve  botti  external  balance  and  in- 
ternal expansion — stepping  up  our 
shorter  nm  efforts  to  reduce  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  while  the  long- 
range  forces  are  at  work — and  adding 
to  our  stockpile  of  arrangements  de- 
signed to  finance  our  deficits  during  our 
return  to  equilibrium  in  a  way  that  as- 
sures the  continued  smootti  functioning 
of  the  world's  monetary  and  trade  sys- 
tems. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  measures 
required  in  the  latter  two  categories.  I 
must  emphasize  once  again  the  necessity 
of  improving  this  Nation's  overall  long- 
range  economic  performance — including 
increased  investment  and  modernization 
for  greater  productivity  and  profits,  con- 
tinued cost  and  price  stability  and  full 
employment  and  faster  growth.  This  is 
the  key  to  improving  our  international 
competitiveness,  Increasing  our  trade 
surpluses,  and  reducing  our  capital  out- 
flows. 

That  is  why  early  enactment  of  the 
comprehensive  tax  reduction  and  revi- 
sion program  previously  submitted  is  the 
single  most  important  step  that  can  be 
taken  to  achieve  balance  abroad  as  well 
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as  growth  here  at  home.   The  Increased 
investment  incentlTes  and  purchasing 
power  these  personal  and  eorporate  tax 
reductions  would  create— combined  with 
last  year's  actions  giving  apedal  credits 
for  new  Investment  and  more  favorable 
depreciation    treatmmt— will    promote 
more  employment,  production,  sales,  and 
investment,  particularly  when  accom- 
panied by  the  continued  ample  availabil- 
ity of  credit  and  reasonable  long-term 
rates  of  interest.    A  prosperous,  high- 
investment  economy  brings  with  It  the 
rapid  gains  in  productivity  and  efficiency 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  competitive  position  abroad. 
To  gain  new  maricets  abroad  and  re- 
tain the  gains  of  new  growth  and  effi- 
ciency here  at  home,  we  must  continue 
the  price-cost  stability  of  recent  years, 
limiting  wage  and  proflt  Increases  to 
their  fair  share  of  our  Improving  pro- 
ductivity.   That  is  why  we  have,  for  2 
years,  been  urging  business  and  labor  to 
recognise  and  use  reasonable  wage-price 
guideposts  for  resolving  the  issues  of 
collective  bargaining.     Our  success  in 
holding  down  our  price  level  relative  to 
that  of  our  major  competitors  is  a  pow- 
erful force  working  to  restore  our  pay- 
ments balance  over  the  longer  run.   "riils 
fact  should  not  be  obscured  by  current 
short-run  developments. 

While  these  long-range  forces  are  tak- 
ing effect,  a  series  of  more  immediate 
and  specialized  efforts  are  needed  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  in  our  international 
transactions  and  defend  our  gold  re- 
serves: 

1.  Export  expansion:  Our  commercial 
sales  of  goods  and  services  to  foreign 
countries  in  1962  exceeded  our  purchases 
by  $4.3  billion,  and  they  are  continuing 
at  about  the  same  rate  this  year.  This 
is  our  greatest  strength,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  Our  exports  of  goods  have  risen 
only  moderately  over  the  past  3  years, 
and  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
rise  of  Imports  which  has  accompanied 
our  d(Hnestic  expansion.  As  a  result, 
rather  than  furnishing  increased  support 
for  our  other  transactions,  1962  saw  a 
decline  in  our  commercial  trade  surplus. 

The  primary  long-term  means  for  cor- 
recting this  situation  Is  implementaticm 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
The  Special  RepresentaUve  for  Trade 
Negotiations  is  preparing  to  use  to  the 
fuUest  extent  the  authority  given  to  me 
by  the  act,  in  an  across-the-board  drive 
for  lower  tariffs  and  against  other  bar- 
riers to  trade.  This  should  open  new 
markets  and  widen  existing  markets  for 
American  exports. 

As  mentioned  above,  our  whole  long- 
range  domestic  program — Including  in- 
creased investment,  improved  productiv- 
ity and  wage-price  stability— is  designed 
to  better  the  compeUUve  position  of  our 
products  both  at  home  and  abroad 
Continued  price  stability  at  home,  con- 
trasted with  the  upward  trend  in  prices 
abroad,  will  create  an  Increasingly  favor- 
able climate  for  American  exports;  and 
this  administration  is  concentrating  on 
six  Immediate  measures  to  help  Ameri- 
can businessmen  take  advantage  of  our 
export  potentiaL 

First,   the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
created  a  wholly  new  program  of  export 
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financing  which  now  inovides  VS.  busi- 
ness with  credit  facilities  equal  to  any 
In  the  world.  The  major  element  in 
this  new  program  Is  the  guarantee  of 
short-  and  medium-term  export  credits 
by  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  more  than  70  private 
Insurance  companies  In  conjunction  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  to  restore  the 
Bank  to  full  operating  efficiency  by  re- 
newing Its  charter  and  authorizing  ade- 
quate financing. 

Second,  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce  have  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded efforts  overseas  to  probe  for  new 
markets  and  promote  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  American  products. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  developed  a  broad  program  of  edu- 
cation and  assistance  to  present  and  po- 
tential American  exporters.  I  have  re- 
quested a  relatively  small  amoimt  of 
additional  funds  to  strengthen  the  De- 
partment's efforts  to  stimulate  our  ex- 
ports. These  funds,  amoimting  to  $6 
million,  were  not  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  Is  essential,  if  we 
are  to  increase  our  trade  surplus,  that 
they  be  Included  In  the  final  appropri- 
ation bill.  This  modest  sum  would  pay 
for  Itself  many  times  over  In  increased 
exports,  lower  payments  deficits,  and 
protection  for  our  gold  reserves. 

Fourth,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  last  March  a  new  auction  pro- 
gram for  direct  sales  of  cotton  abroad. 
It  is  expected  that  this  new  technique 
will  insiire  competitive  pricing  for  our 
cotton  in  export  markets  and  will  in- 
crease exports  by  as  much  as  $100  mil- 
lion over  last  year's  levels. 

Rfth,  present  ocean  freight  rates  dis- 
courage our  exports  as  compared  to  im- 
ports. The  freight  charges  on  Atlantic 
crossings  are  far  higher  for  eastbound 
freight  than  for  comparable  Items  bound 
for  our  shores.  A  similar  situation  pre- 
vails on  other  trade  routes.  While  these 
substantial  differentials  may  have  been 
acceptable  In  the  Inunediate  postwar  pe- 
riod of  the  dollar  shortage  when  Europe 
was  struggUng  to  get  on  its  feet,  their 
magnitude  is  clearly  unjustified  today. 
Accordingly,  I  have  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  take  corrective 
action  through  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration; and.  I  am  urging  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  in  its  sole  role  as 
an  Independent  regulatory  agency  to 
question  those  specific  export  rates  which 
appear  unduly  high.  Should  legislation 
prove  necessary,  it  will  be  sought. 

Sixth,  in  order  to  give  further  mo- 
mentum to  the  expansion  of  our  export 
performance.  I  will  convene  a  White 
Hoiise  Conference  on  Export  Expansion 
on  September  17  and  18.  to  alert  Ameri- 
can firms,  whether  or  not  they  are  now 
exporting,  to  the  on>ortunltIes  and  re- 
wards of  hiitiatlng  or  expanding  export 
efforts.  We  shall  use  this  opportunity 
to  emphasize  to  American  businessmen 
that  vigorous  action  to  increase  their 
exports  would  serve  their  own  private  in- 
terests as  well  as  the  national  Interest. 
2.  Tourism:  Another  element  that  re- 
quires attention  in  our  commercial 
transactions  is  the  increase  In  our  un- 
favorable  net   tourist   balance.     With 
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increasing  prosperity  encouraging  Amer- 
ican travel  abroad,  total  tourist  spend- 
ing tax  foreign  countries  rose  another  10 
percent  last  year,  to  nearly  $3^  billion. 
This  was  partially  offset  by  increased 
foreign  tourist  expenditures  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  net  result  was  an 
outflow  of  $1.4  billion,  or  two-tUrds  of 
last  year's  overall  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  This  year  the  cost  Is  estimated 
to  be  still  greater.  That  Is  why  we  have 
had  to  limit  the  duty-free  exemption  for 
returning  tourists  to  $100  per  person. 
Last  year  this  measure  achieved  a  saving 
of  more  than  $100  million,  and  I  am 
gratified  that  Congress  has  extended  the 
limitation  for  another  2  years.  We  have 
also  sought,  through  establishment  of 
the  XJ3.  Travel  Service,  to  Increase  our 
income  from  visitors  coming  to  our 
country.  To  further  that  effort  I 
strongly  recOTunend  that  Congress  ap- 
prove the  full  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion requested  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service. 

In  addition,  in  cooperation  with  the 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  I  am 
asking  the  domestic  travel  and  tourism 
Industry  to  launch  a  more  unified  drive 
to  encourage  Americans  to  learn  more 
about  their  own  coimtry  and  the  glory 
of  their  heritage.  A  see-America-now 
program,  to  be  In  full  operati<m  by  the 
spring  of  1964,  will  make  the  most  of 
our  magnificent  resources  and  make 
travel  at  home  a  more  appealing  alter- 
native to  travel  abroad. 

3.  Federal  expenditures  abroad:  Fed- 
eral expenditures  abroad  go  largely  for 
defense  and  aid.  These  represent  the 
obligations  which  flow  from  our  position 
of  world  leadership  and  unrivaled  eco- 
nomic strength.  With  the  recovery  of 
other  economically  advanced  nations 
particularly  our  allies  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, we  have  made  vigorous  and  In- 
creasingly successful  efforts  to  work  out 
with  them  a  better  sharing  of  our  com- 
mon responsIbUlties.  These  efforts- 
combined  with  rigorous  scrutiny  of  off- 
shore expenditures— have  enabled  us  in 
spite  of  mounting  worldwide  require- 
ments and  costs,  to  reduce  the  overaD 
total  of  our  own  oversea  expenditures 
while  we  Increase  the  security  of  the  free 
world  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  as-  . 
sistance  to  developing  countries. 

A  continual  process  of  modernizing 
our  Armed  Forces  and  Increasing  effi- 
ciency, resulting  In  heightened  defense 
effectiveness.  Is  reducing  the  require- 
ments for  oversea  dollar  expenditures. 
At  the  same  time,  by  tjring  our  aid  more 
effectively  to  domestic  procurement  and 
cutting  civilian  expenditures  sharply  we 
should  be  able  to  achieve  further  sav- 
ings. In  fact,  by  January  1965,  these 
processes  should  result  In  a  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  our  Federal  oversea  dollar 
expenditures  by  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion from  that  of  1962. 

(A)  Military  expenditures:  The  De- 
fense Department  has.  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  admhiistration,  been  mak- 
ing vigorous  efforts  to  restrain  oversea 
expenditures,  without  reducing  military 
effectiveness. 

Thus,  despite  the  Berlin  buildup  of 
1961  and  rising  costs  overseas,  gross  ex- 
penditures abroad  by  ttie  Defense  De- 
partment have  been  held  below  1960 
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levels.  As  a  result  of  the  desire  of  our 
iiI1Um»  to  M<]  iilre  from  us  modem  mili- 
tary equipn^t,  whiieh  they  need  to 
strengthen  f  ree  world  defenses,  at  lower 
cost  than  th  sy  could  produce  the  equip- 
ment themsdvea.  substantial  offsets  to 
these  expeiditures  have  also  been 
achieved,  so  that  our  net  outlays  abroad 
for  defense  lave  declined  fn^n  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  1960  to  $1.9  biDkm  in  1962. 

In  line  wl  h  these  continuing  efforts. 
the  Secretai  r  of  Defense  has  Informed 
me  that  the  annual  rate  of  expenditures 
abroad  by  l|be  D^iwrtment  of  Defense 
will  be  redu  sed— by  measures  to  be  put 
into  effect  lef ore  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1964—  »y  more  than  $300  million 
from  the  19  12  leveL  At  the  same  time 
the  Departo  ent  <rf  Defense  will  continue 
to  sedc  am  agements  with  major  allied 
countries  to  increase  their  military  pro- 
curement fr  im  the  United  States  so  as  to 
reduce  the  n  st  outflow  still  further.  The 
Secretary  h  ls  further  assured  me  that 
this  reduct  on  will  be  accomplished 
without  ans  reduction  in  the  effective- 
ness of  oar  ]  military  posture  and  with  no 
impairment  in  our  ability  to  meet  our 
commitmen  s  to  our  allies  in  all  parts 
of  the  work . 

In  addltic  n  to  direct  expenditures  by 
the  Defense  Department,  our  defense  ex- 
poklitures  t  hroad  have  for  many  years 
been  increa  led  by  the  cost  of  programs 
for  the  aoqi  isition  of  strategic  materials 
from  f oreigi  i  sources.  The  cost  of  these 
programs  is  now  steadily  declining  since 
they  have  I  krgely  fulfilled  their  purpose 
and  are  nc  longer  needed.  Within  2 
years  they  '  rill  be  reduced  by  over  $200 
mllUon  as  »mpcured  to  1962.  Insuring 
a  total  reditction  in  defense  dollar  ex- 
pendltiires  veil  in  excess  of  $500  mil- 
lion. 

(B)  Ageni  ;y  for  International  Develop- 
ment: Durl  ig  1960  only  about  one-third 
of  AID  pit  gram  expenditures  were  in 
the  torm  (f  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
Last  year  t  lat  proportion  had  risen  to 
about  50  p(  rcent.  But  during  the  fis- 
cal year  wlich  ended  last  month,  fiilly 
80  percent  Df  AID'S  coounitments  were 
tied  to  the  expmrt  of  UJB.  goods  and 
servloes.  1  be  balance  was  virtually  all 
committed  or  purchases  in  the  less  de- 
Tdoped  cou  itries  rather  than  in  the  de- 
Tdoped  na  ions  where  ttie  payments 
Bumiluses  e  dst  which  give  rise  to  our 
deficit.  D  tring  fiscal  year  1964,  for 
which  func  b  are  now  being  considered 
by  the  Con  tcss.  AID  commitments  tied 
to  U^.  exp  >rts  will  rise  beyond  80  per- 
cent of  the  totaL  ^  have  directed  the 
Administra  or  of  AID  to  continue  and 
Intensify  t  lis  policy  so  that  AID  ex- 
penditures mtering  our  balance  of  pay- 
maits  in  fLi  eal  year  1965  may  be  further 
reduced  by  about  $500  million  as  com- 
pared to  flj  sal  year  1961.  from  about  $1 
billion  to  n  >t  over  $500  million,  the  low- 
est practice  ble  minimum. 

<C)  Other  departments  and  agencies: 
The  oversei  disbursements  of  all  other 
department  (  of  Oovemment  have  also 
been  broug  it  under  special  review  and 
control  by  the  Director  of  the  Biureau 
of  the  Budket.  Total  Federal  expendi- 
tures abroid  (excluding  Defense.  AID, 
Treasury  p  lyments  on  foreign-held  debt 
and  FMeril  pension  payments)  com 
iof  wi^iin  jthe  scope  of  this  review  now 


amount  to  i4)proximately  $600  million 
per  year.  The  Director  of  the  Budget 
has  asrared  me  that  vigorous  screoilng 
of  expaiditures  abroad  by  these  other 
Federal  departments  and  agoicies  will 
achieve  further  substantial  balance-of- 
payments  savings.  These  savings,  to- 
gether with  those  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  revisions  of  programs  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act.  should  amount  to  some 
$100  milli(m  a  year.  This  includes  my 
request  to  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion permitting  freer  use  of  our  present 
holdings  of  the  currencies  of  a  number 
of  other  countries. 

4.  Short-term  capital  flows:  By  skill- 
ful use  of  the  tools  of  debt  management 
uid  monetary  policy,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem have  substantially  reduced  the  out- 
flow of  short-term  capital  through  a 
series  of  carefully  managed  increases  in 
short-term  money  rates,  while  maintain- 
ing ample  credit  availability  tmd  keeping 
both  long-term  rates  and  bank  loan 
rates  low  and.  in  many  cases,  declining. 
Experience  in  the  recovery  underway 
over  the  past  2^  years  provides  a  solid 
basis  for  expecting  that  a  determined 
effort  can  succeed  in  keeping  long-term 
investment  and  mortgage  money  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  while  boosting  short-term 
interest  rates.  From  February  1961 
through  July  12.  1963.  the  rate  on  newly 
issued  3-month  Treasury  bills  rose  76 
basis  points,  while  the  rise  in  long-term 
Treasury  bond  yields  was  held  to  only 
22  basis  points  and  the  yields  on  high- 
grade  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages 
actually  declined. 

However,  the  recorded  outflows  of 
short-term  funds — together  with  unre- 
corded net  outflows,  a  large  portion  of 
which  undoubtedly  represent  short-term 
capital  movements — still  amounted  to 
approximately  $1.6  billion  in  1962  and 
have  continued  on  a  substantial  scale  so 
far  this  year.  A  sizable  reduction  in 
this  drain  would  do  much  to  strengthen 
our  overall  balance  of  payments.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  decided  to  increase  the  rediscount 
rate  from  3  to  3^2  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  have  raised 
the  interest-rate  ceilings  on  time  deposits 
payable  in  90  days  to  1  year,  in  order  to 
enable  our  banks  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively with  those  abroad  and  thus  attract 
funds  that  might  otherwise  leave  the 
country. 

While  none  of  us  welcomes  higher  in- 
terest rates  at  a  time  when  our  economy 
is  operating  below  capacity,  an  increase 
in  short-term  rates — at  a  time  when 
liquid  savings  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
when  there  are  no  accompanying  re- 
strictions on  credit  availability  nor  par- 
allel increases  in  the  Interest  rates  on 
bank  loans,  home  mortgages  or  other 
long-term  obligations — should  have 
little,  if  any.  adverse  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy. The  unprecented  flow  of  liquid 
savings  should  largely  insulate  the 
longer  teim  markets  from  the  effect  of 
higher  short-term  rates.  I  have  been 
assiu-ed  by  both  Treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve  officials  that  they  intend  to  do 
everything  possible  through  debt  man- 


agement p<dlcy  and  open  market  opera- 
tions  to  avoid  any  reduction  in  domestic 
credit  availability  and  any  upward  pres- 
sure on  kMig-term  interest  rates  while 
the  economy  operates  below  capacity 
without  infU^n.  Other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  work  to  main- 
tain continued  ready  availability  of  pri- 
vate mortgage  loans  at  stable  interest 
rates.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  lends 
increased  urgency  to  the  flscal  stimulus 
that  would  be  provided  by  the  prompt 
enactment  of  the  substantial  tax  reduc- 
tions I  have  recommended. 

5.  Long-term  capital  outflows  consist- 
ing of  direct  investment  in  productive 
plants  abroad  appear  to  have  leveled  off 
in  recent  years,  whereas  portfolio  in- 
vestments in  the  form  of  long-term 
loans  or  securities  purchases  have  been 
rising  rapidly.  While  our  long-range 
program  should  increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  domestic  investment  and  further 
reduce  the  outflow  of  direct  investment, 
the  rising  outflow  of  long-term  capital 
for  portfolio  investment  abroad  shows 
no  sign  of  abating.  It  is  up  from  $850 
million  in  1960  to  $1.2  billion  in  1962. 
and  so  far  this  year  is  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  well  over  $1.5  billion. 

In  view  of  the  continued  existence 
of  direct  controls  and  inadequate  capi- 
tal market  mechanisms  in  many  foreign 
countries,  and  the  wide  differential  be- 
tween the  long-term  rates  of  interest  in 
the  larger  industrial  countries  and  the 
United  States,  there  appear  to  be  only 
three  possible  solutions  to  this  problem, 
two  of  which  are  imacceptable  under 
present  cinnunstances: 

A  substantial  increase  in  oiu:  whole 
long-term  interest  rate  structure  would 
throw  our  economy  into  reverse,  increase 
unemployment,  and  substantially  reduce 
our  import  requirements,  thereby  dam- 
aging the  economy  of  every  free  nation. 

The  initiation  of  direct  capital  con- 
trols, which  are  in  use  in  most  coimtrles, 
is  inappropriate  to  our  circumstances. 
It  is  contrary  to  our  basic  precept  of  free 
markets.    We  cannot  take  this  route. 

A  third  alternative — the  one  which  I 
recommend — would  stem  the  flood  of 
foreign  security  sales  in  our  markets  and 
still  be  fully  consistent  with  both  eco- 
nomic growth  and  free  capital  move- 
ments. I  lu^e  the  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  an  interest  equalization  tax, 
which  would,  in  effect,  increase  by  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  the  interest  cost 
to  foreigners  of  obtaining  capital  in  this 
country,  and  thus  help  equalize  interest 
rate  patterns  for  longer  term  financing 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The 
rate  of  tax  should  be  graduated  from 
2.75  percent  to  15  percent  of  the  value 
of  debt  obligations,  according  to  the  re- 
maining maturity  of  the  obligation,  and 
should  be  15  percent  in  the  case  of  equity 
securities.  This  tax  should  remain  in 
effect  through  1965  when  improvements 
in  both  our  balance  of  payments  and  in 
the  operation  of  foreign  capital  markets 
are  expected  to  permit  its  abandonment. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  allocation 
of  savings  for  investment  in  seciulties 
will  continue  to  be  the  result  of  decisions 
based  on  market  prices.  There  will  be 
no  limitations  on  the  marketing  of  for- 
eign issues  and  no  governmental  screen- 
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ing  of  borrowers.  Reliance  win  be 
placed  on  price  alone  to  effect  an  overall 
reduction  in  the  outflow  of  American 
funds  for  stocks,  bonds,  and  l<mg-tain 
loans — both  new  or  outstanding,  whether 
publicly  mariECted  or  privately  placed. 

The  tax  would  not  apply  to  direct  in- 
vestment. It  would  not  apply  to  se- 
curities or  loans  that  mature  in  less  than 
3  years.  Nor  would  it  apply  to  the  loans 
of  commercial  banks.  These  exemptions 
will  assure  that  export  credit  will  remain 
fully  available.  Furthermore,  purchases 
of  the  securities  of  less  developed  coim- 
tries  or  of  companies  operating  primarily 
in  such  coimtries  wHl  not  be  taxed. 

Nor  will  the  tax  apply  to  transactions 
in  foreign  secm-ities  already  owned  by 
Americans,  or  to  the  purchase  of  securi- 
ties by  foreigners.  Underwriters  and 
dealers  would  be  exempted  from  the  tax 
on  stock  or  securities  resold  to  foreign- 
ers as  part  of  the  distribution  of  a  new 
issue.  But  all  Americans  who  purchase 
new  or  outstanding  foreign  securities 
from  foreign  issuers  or  owners  would  be 
subject  to  this  tax.  In  order  to  avoid 
unfair  burdens  on  transactions  which 
are  nearly  complete,  the  tax  should  not 
i4>Ply  to  offerings  of  securities  for  which 
active  registration  statements  are  now 
cm  file  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
C(Mnmlssion.  Piu'chase  commitments 
which  have  already  been  made  should 
also  not  be  affected. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  sub- 
mitting the  details  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress;  and  I  have  been  assured 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  be  prepared  to  give  high 
priority  to  this  proposal  after  action  has 
been  taken  with  respect  to  the  overall 
program  of  tax  reduction  and  reform 
now  before  it.  Since  the  effectiveness 
of  this  tax  requires  its  immediate  ap- 
plication, I  am  asldng  Congress  to  make 
the  legislation  effective  from  the  date  of 
this  message.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  promptly  make  available  all 
instructions  necessary  for  interim  fulfill- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  recom- 
mendation, pending  the  enactment  of 
legislation  by  the  Congress. 

6.  Investment  by  foreign  savers  in  the 
seciu-ities  of  UJS.  private  companies  has 
fallen  rapidly  to  less  than  $150  million 
in  1962.  The  better  climate  for  invest- 
ment that  will  flow  from  enactment  of 
the  program  for  tax  reduction  and  re- 
form now  before  the  Congress  will  do 
much  to  improve  this  situation  but  a 
direct  action  program  is  also  needed  to 
promote  oversea  sales  of  securities  of 
n.S.  companies.  Such  a  program  should 
also  be  designed  to  increase  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  financing  of  new  or  ex- 
panded operations  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
companies  operating  abroad. 

To  meet  these  two  facets  of  a  single 
problem,  a  new  and  positive  program 
should  be  directed  to  the  following  areas 
of  effort: 

(a)  The  ildentification  and  critical  ap- 
praisal of  the  legal,  administrative,  and 
institutional  restrictions  remaining  in 
the  capital  markets  of  other  industrial 
nations  of  the  free  world  which  prevent 
the  purchase  of  American  securities  and 
hamper  UJ3.  companies  in  financing 
their  operations  abroad  fr<Mn  non-UJ3. 
sources; 


(b)  A  review  of  UJB  Govemment  and 
private  activities  whidi  adversely  affect 
foreign  piuxhase  of  the  securities  of 
UJS.  iffivate  companJes;  and 

(c)  A  broad  and  Intensive  effort  by  the 
U.S.  financial  commimity  to  market 
securities  of  UJS.  private  companies  to 
foreign  investors,  and  to  increase  the 
availability  of  foreign  financing  for  UJS. 
business  operating  abroad. 

Such  a  program  wUl  necessarily  in- 
volve a  pooling  of  the  know-how  and 
efforts  of  the  Govemment  and  the  finan- 
cial community.  I  have  asked  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  consultation 
with  the  State  Department,  to  develop  an 
organization  plan  and  program. 

The  increased  freedom  of  capital 
movement  and  increased  participation 
by  foreign  citizens  and  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  ownership  and  financing  of 
American  business,  toward  which  these 
efforts  are  directed,  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  economic  and  political 
ties  of  the  free  world  as  well  as  its 
monetary  system.  Securities  of  U.S. 
private  firms  could  be  and  should  be  one 
of  QMi  best  selling  exports.  An  increas- 
ing foreign  investment  in  these  securi- 
ties will  encourage  a  more  balanced  two- 
way  capital  traffic  between  the  United 
States  and  other  capital  markets  and 
minimize  the  impact  of  net  long-term 
capital  outfiows  from  the  United  States 
on  oiur  balance  of  payments. 

7.  Special  Govemment  transactions 
covered  $1.4  billion  of  our  deficit  in  1962. 
These  included  prepayment  of  debt  by 
foreign  countries,  advance  payments  on 
military  piurhases  here,  and  the  issu- 
ance by  the  Treasury  of  medium-term 
securities  to  foreign  official  holders  of 
dollars.  Further  debt  prepayment  is  ex- 
pected in  1963 — ^Prance  has  just  an- 
nounced a  prepayment  of  $160  million — 
but  it  is  clear  that  these  are  temporary 
gains  which  cannot  be  repeated  for  very 
long.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  advance  pay- 
ments on  military  purchases  will  again 
be  large,  as  the  pace  of  deliveries  against 
purchases  is  now  rising. 

Therefore,  as  owe  continuing  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  leads  to  accruals  of 
dollars  by  foreign  central  banks,  exceed- 
ing the  size  of  the  dollar  balances  which 
they  normally  carry,  it  has  been  particu- 
larly helpful  that  a  number  of  foreign 
governments  and  central  banks  have 
begun  purchasing  a  ikw  type  of  non- 
marketable  medi\un-term  Treasury  se- 
curity, denominated  either  in  dollars  or 
in  their  own  currencies,  as  a  convenient 
alternative  to  the  purchase  of  gold. 
Some  $610  million  of  such  securities  have 
been  newly  issued  thus  far  in  1963. 

Further  debt  prepasonents  and  further 
sales  of  these  securities  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  will  refiect  the  im- 
precedented  degree  of  cooperation  now 
prevailing  in  international  finance  and 
the  growing  recognition  that  correction 
of  pasrments  imbalances  is  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  surplus  as  well  as  the  deficit 
countries.  In  this  spirit  we  shall  also 
continue  to  press  for  a  fuller  and  fairer 
sharing  of  the  burdens  of  defense  and 
aid  and  for  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  the  trade  barriers  which  impede  oiu: 
exports. 

8.  Gold  sales  and  increased  dollar 
holdings  serve  to  finance  what  remains 


of  our  deficit  after  special  governmental 
transactions.  In  1962.  this  deficit 
amounted  to  approximately  $2  J  billion. 
It  was  financed  by  the  sale  of  $890  mil- 
lion in  gold  and  $17  million  of  our  hold- 
ings of  foreign  exchange  as  well  as  by 
an  increase  in  foreign  holdings  of  dol- 
lars and  UJS.  Govemment  seciurlties 
amoimting  to  $653  million,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $626  million  in  the  holdings  of 
dollars  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

The  total  outflow  of  gold  for  the  2  years 
1961  and  1962  combined  (mly  slightly 
exceeded  the  outflow  in  the  single  year 
1960;  and  the  outfiow  in  1963  is  running 
at  a  rate  well  below  last  year.  Since  the 
rise  in  short-term  interest  rates  resulting 
from  the  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  make  it  considerably  more 
attractive  for  foreigners  to  hold  their 
assets  in  dollars,  including  short-term 
U.S.  Govemment  securities,  prospects 
are  improved  that  increased  foreign 
holdings  of  these  assets  instead  of  gold 
will  finance  a  still  larger  share  of  our 
deficit. 

9.  The  International  Monetary  Fund, 
however,  presents  a  different  situation. 
Last  year  the  Fund's  dollar  holdings  in- 
creased as  other  coimtries  paid  off  their 
debts  in  dollars  and  concentrated  new 
borrowings  in  other  convertible  curren- 
cies to  the  extent  practicable.  But  the 
Fund's  rules  provide  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  drawing — that  is,  a  borrowing — 
it  cannot  hold  more  of  any  currency  than 
was  paid  in  at  the  time  of  original  sub- 
scription (in  effect,  75  percent) ;  and  the 
Fund's  holdings  of  dollars  have  now 
nearly  reached  that  level.  ^ 

To  meet  this  situation  the  United  \ 
States  has  requested  and  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  IMF  has  approved  a  $500 
million  standby  arrangement  which  au- 
thorizes us  to  draw  on  the  Fund  from 
time  to  time  during  the  coming  year.  It 
is  our  intention  to  utilize  this  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  repay- 
ments which  are  expected  to  total  about 
$500  million  during  the  course  of  the  next 
12  months.  When  a  country  desires  to 
repay  the  Fund,  we  will  draw  convertible 
foreign  currencies  from  the  Fund,  paying 
for  them  with  dollars.  The  country  mak- 
ing the  repayment  will  use  its  own  dollars 
to  buy  these  foreign  ciurencies  from  us 
in  order  to  repay  the  Fund.  All  transfers 
will  take  place  at  par.  Thus  the  Fund 
will  continue  to  finance  a  portion  of  our 
deficit  by  increasing  its  holdings  of  dol- 
lars and  its  various  debtors  will  continue 
to  have  a  simple  and  costless  method  by 
which  they  can  redeem  their  obligations 
to  the  Fund.  The  alternative  under 
present  circumstances,  now  that  they 
cannot  pay  off  directly  in  dollars,  would 
have  been  either  to  buy  gold  from  the 
United  States  with  which  to  repay  the 
Fund,  or  to  purchase  other  convertible 
currencies  in  the  market  with  their  dol- 
lars at  extra  cost  and  inconvenience. 

Drawings  by  the  United  States  under 
this  new  arrangement  will  l>e  repayable 
in  3  years,  with  a  2-year  extension  avail- 
able if  needed.  No  interest  will  be  pay- 
able, but  the  drawings  will  be  subject  to 
a  one-time  service  charge  of  one-hidf  of 
1  percent. 

10.  Evolution  of  the  international 
monetary  system:   During  the  past  2 
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jmn  greftt  progreas  has  been  made  In 
■fcrencttaenli  g  the  basio  fabric  of  tbe  in- 
ternational 1  nooetary  system  upon  which 
the  whole  free  world  denfioaOa.  Far 
ckMer  floopt  ration  among  the  central 
bWDks  of  the  leading  industrial  countries 
has  been  ichlered.  Reciprocal  credit 
arrangemen  s  hare  been  established  to 
meet  instartly  any  disruptive  disturb- 
ance to  iitemational  payments — ar- 
rangements irhleh  successfully  contained 
the  monetai  r  reperciissions  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  in  116  .  the  heavy  pressure  on  the 
Canadian  diQar  in  the  spring  of  1962, 
the  Cuban  <  rlsis  last  autumn,  the  reac- 
tltm  that  f(  Dowed  the  exclusion  of  the 
TThited  King  lorn  from  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  a  n  mber  of  less  striking  events 
tha^  might,  in  other  years,  have  set  off 
dangerous  lounds  of  currency  specula- 
tion. An  ii  [formal  but  highly  effective 
operating  idaticaaship  has  grown  up 
among  a  nt  mber  of  the  same  countries 
with  respeci  to  the  London  gold  market. 
ruling  out  f  )r  the  future  any  repetition 
of  the  alan  ting  rise  in  the  price  of  gold 
which  created  such  uncertainty  in  Oc- 
tober 19eO.  Finally,  10  of  the  leading 
industrial  ountries  have  established  a 
$9  bHUon  f I  icility  for  providing  supple- 
moital  resfurces  to  the  International 
Monetary  F  imd,  which  will  be  available 
in  the  event  of  any  threat  to  the  stability 
of  the  inten  lational  monetary  system. 

The  net  resiilt  has  been  to  provide 
strong  defenses  against  successful  raids 
on  a  majo-  currency.  Our  efforts  to 
stretvthen  faese  defenses  will  continue. 
While  this  »rocess  is  taking  place,  the 
XTnited  Stat  «  will  continue  to  study  and 
discuss  wit  I  other  countries  measiires 
which  mJg  it  be  taken  for  a  further 
strengtheni  ig  of  the  international  mon- 
etary ssrstei  1  over  the  longer  run.  The 
UJI.  interei  t  in  the  continuing  evolu- 
tion ol  the  ssrstem  inaugiu-ated  at  the 
time  to  Bre  ton  Woods  is  not  a  result  of 
our  current  payments  deficit — ^rather  it 
reflects  our  concern  that  ade<iuate  pro- 
vision be  m  ule  for  the  growth  of  inter- 
national Uqp  lidity  to  financing  expanding 
world  trade  over  the  years  ahead.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  reasons  that  new  sources 
of  liquidity  may  well  be  needed  is  that, 
as  we  close  ( iiur  payments  gap,  we  will  cut 
down  out  p  ovision  of  dollars  to  the  rest 
of  the  work . 

As  yet,  t  lis  Government  is  not  pre- 
pared to  n  commend  any  specific  pre- 
scription fc  r  long-term  improvement  of 
the  mtema  ional  monetary  system.  But 
we  are  stu(  ying  the  matter  closely;  we 
shall  be  dliscussing  possible  improve- 
ments with  I  our  friends  abroad;  and  our 
minds  will  be  open  to  their  initiatives. 
We  share  tl  leir  view  that  the  problem  of 
improving  he  payments  mechanism  is 
(me  that  de  nands  careful  Joint  delibera- 
tion. At  tt  e  same  time,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend that  t  ilk  of  long-range  reform  of 
the  system  s  any  substitute  for  the  ac- 
tions that  V  e  ourselves  must  take  now. 
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PROMISX   or   TBS   rUTUSS 


Full  tanpl  smentation  of  the  program  of 
action  I  ha  e  outlined  today  should  lead 
to  substant  al  improvemoit  in  our  in- 
ternational Ipajrments.  The  rate  of  Gov- 
ernment esmenditures  abroad  will  drop 


by  $900  million  over  the  next  18  months, 
and  the  combined  effect  of  the  increase 
in  short-term  interest  rates  and  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  should  equal,  and 
more  probably  exceed,  this  figiu%.  Gains 
of  this  magnitude — approximately  $2  bil- 
lion— will  give  us  the  time  our  basic  long- 
term  program  needs  to  improve  our  in- 
ternational competitive  position,  and 
increase  the  attraction  for  investment  in 
the  United  States. 

These  two  objectives  must  be  the  basis 
of  any  permanent  closing  of  the  pay- 
ments gap,  and  this  program  will  achieve 
them  without  threatening  our  growth  at 
home.  It  will  also  do  so  without  com- 
prmnislng  our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freer  trade  and  free  movements 
of  capital.  It  will,  in  fact,  help  prevent 
pressures  for  more  restrictive  measures. 
In  short,  while  we  must  intensify  our  ef- 
forts, we  can  do  so  with  full  confidence 
in  the  f  utiu-e. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  WnrrE  House,  July  18. 1963. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Haclmey,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  Jt.  2192.  An  act  authorizing  the  read- 
mlttance  of  Walter  Sowa,  Jr.,  to  the  VS. 
Naval  Academy;  and 

H  Jl.  4897.  An  act  to  repeal  subsection 
(d)  of  section  2388  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  646.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use  of 
lands  in  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton 
Naval  R«Mrvation,  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear 
electric  generating  station;  and 

H  Jt.  3846.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  October 
3,  1901  (76  Stat.  706). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  foUowing  biUs  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  2192.  An  act  authorizing  the  read- 
mlttance  of  Walter  Sowa,  Jr..  to  the  UJS. 
Naval  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJt.  4897.  An  act  to  repeal  subsection  (d) 
of  section  2388  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JxxUclary. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphret,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  state  it 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  be  ad- 
vised about  what  committees  have  per- 
mission to  meet  while  the  Senate  Is  In 
session — and,  specifically,  whether  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  re- 
ceived such  consent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that 
no  requests  of  this  sort  have  been  made 
today ;  and  that,  to  his  knowledge,  there 
is  no  outstanding  authorization  of  this 
sort,  other  than  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  Uke  to  advise 
the  leadership  that  I  shall  object  to 
any  request  for  authorization  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  meet 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session.  There 
is  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee the  foreign-aid  bill  and  I  cannot  be 
in  two  plaoes  at  once.  Furthermore.  I 
know  of  no  bill  more  Important  In  that 
committee. 

This  morning  there  have  been  some 
comments  to  the  effect  that  a  small  at- 
tendance in  the  committee  has  been 
noted.  Some  of  us  endeavor  to  be 
present  when  the  committee  meets;  and 
I  must  insist  that  the  committee  not 
meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  go  a  step  further:  I  wish  to  ob- 
ject to  the  holding  of  any  committee 
meeting  while  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
except  a  meeting  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  At  the  last  session  that  was 
agreed  to.  I  believe  it  is  important  for 
that  committee  to  meet;  but  I  object  to 
the  authorization  of  any  committee — 
except  the  Armed  Services  Committee — 
to  meet  today  while  the  Senate  is  In 
session. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  these  statements,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Cannon  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  (he  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
RsrosT   ON   AcQTTismoN   or   Right-of-Wat 

roK  Aocsss  RoAO  to  Apollo   PaoruLsioN 

Test  Assa,  Wbits  Sands  Missn.s  Rancx, 

Nrw  Mszioo 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronaatics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
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on  the  acquisition  of  right-of-way  for  the 
access  road  to  the  Apollo  propolslon  teet 
area.  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mex- 
ico; to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Repobt  on  Backloo  or  Pending  Applications 
AND  Heasing  Cases  in  Pedesal  Comicunica- 
TioNS  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Cota- 
munications  Commission,  Washington,  D.O., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hear- 
ing cases  in  that  Commission,  as  of  May  31, 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commeroe. 

Report  on  Special  Stuot  or  Securitiss 
Mauebts 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  the  second 
segment  of  a  report  on  the  special  study  of 
secimties  marlcets,  dated  June  1963  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Intsesst  Equalization  Tax 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  a  summary  of  Information  on 
the  proposed  Interest  equalization  tax  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report   on   iNErrEcnvs   Maintenance   and 

Utilization  or  Equipment  Furnished  to 
Iran  Under  AIilitart  Assistance  I>rocram 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  the  ineffective  main- 
tenance and  utilization  of  equipment  fur- 
nished to  Iran  under  the  mUitary  assistance 
program  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  Under  Subversive  Acnvrnss 
Control  Act  or  1950 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  his  report  under 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1960 
for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1963   (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  Unfted  States  or 
Certain  Detector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  or  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Case  or  Kraemer  Mills.  Inc..  v. 
The  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  clerk.  u.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  court's  opinion  and  flnd- 
Jngs  in  the  case  of  Kraemer  Brills.  Inc  v 
The  United  States.  Congressional  8-69  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELiEr  roR  Veterans'  Administration  From 
Paying  Certain  Interest  on  Funds 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Office  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration 
Washington,  D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  relieve  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  paying  interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  In  fiscal 


year  1962  ttom  the  direct  loan  revolving 
f\md  to  the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Amenomknt  or  Act  Rslateno  to  Appropbu- 
tions  roR  Work  or  Prxsident's  Commit- 
tee  on  National  Employ  the  Pbysicallt 
Handicapped  Week 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation for  the  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,  approved  July  11,  1949 
(63  Stat.  409),  as  amended  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  or  Board  or  Actuaries  or  Civn, 
SxRvicx  Rxtirxment  System 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UJ3.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting,  pxirsuant 
to  law  a  report  of  the  board  of  actuaries  of 
the  clvU  service  retirement  system,  for 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  63 
"Whereas  the  high  and  frequently  exces- 
slve  charges  made  for  housing  occupied  by 
pubUc  assistance  recipients,  particularly  in 
the  metropolitan  areas,  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  Inordinately  high  grants  re- 
quired by  recipients  living  in  such  areas;  and 
"Whereas  the  housing  accommodations 
provided  for  these  high  and  excessive  charges 
are  sometimes  severely  substandard,  menac- 
ing the  cultural  adaptation  as  weU  as  the 
health  of  recipients  living  therein  and  con- 
tributing to  the  Incidence  and  length  of  de- 
pendency upon  public  aid;  and 

"Whereas  many  individual  recipients  are 
not  in  a  position  to  bargain  for  reduction 
In  the  charges  or  Improvement  In  the  stand- 
ard of  the  accommodations,  and  continued 
acceptance  and  payment  of  the  high  and 
excessive  charges  results  in  no  material  ben- 
efit to  the  recipient;  and 

"Whereas   other   items   In   the  assistance 
standard,  such  as  utilities,  may  also  be  pro- 
vided recipients  at  lower  cost  if  the  recipient 
himself  Is  not  solely  responsible  for  bargain- 
ing for  the  rate  of  payment:  Therefore  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  73d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  (the  Senate  concurring  herein).  That 
the  nilnois  Public  Aid  Commission  be  di- 
rected  to   provide   for   direct   payment   for 
rent,  utilities,  and  such  other  items  Jn  its 
standard  as  may  be  Indicated,  where  such 
direct  payment  will  result  in  reduction  In 
charges  and  costs  and  assist  in  improvement 
of  the  accommodations  and  services  provided 
recipients  of  public  aid.  such  action    how- 
ever, to  be  taken  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  not  result  in  substantial  reduction  In 
Federal  grants  to  this  State  for  public  aid 
purposes;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  tuged  to  enact  any 
and  all  amendments  necessary  to  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act  or  other  Federal  laws 
which  may  prevent  nilnols  and  such  other 
States  as  may  have  a  Uke  problem  from  act- 
ing as  herein  directed  to  control  excessslve 
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^arges  to  pubUc  assistance  redplenta  and. 
by  controlling  such  charges.  oontrUmting  to 
the  welfare  of  recipients  as  weU  as  redu^ 
ttie  Increasing  costs  of  pubUc  assistance  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved^  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  this  SUte  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentoUvw  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance:  . 

"Whereas  Congressman  Denton  has  Intro- 
duced House  Resolution  2332  which  would 
provide  a  pension  for  World  War  I  veterans 
whose  Income  is  vmder  «2.400  anntially  if 
they  are  single,  and  S3.600  annuaUy.  If  thev 
have  dependents;  and  ' 

"Whereas  one  of  the  principal  domestic 
problems  in  aU  areas  of  the  Nation  is  the 
care  of  the  aged,  the  importance  of  which 
Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  approximately  16  mllUon  men  and 
women  over  the  age  of  66  years;  and 

"Whereas  of  this  niimber.  about  2  million 
are  those  whose  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  First 
World  War,  and  whose  present  circimistonces 
are  below  the  average  for  the  Nation,  which 
fact  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  service 
rendwed  their  country  during  that  war;  and 
Whereas  these  veterans  have  not  enjoyed 
the  extensive  benefits  accorded  their 
younger  brethren  who  served  during  World 
War  n  and  who  were  given  the  opportunity 
for  training  at  Government  expense  and  as- 
sistance in  securing  home  and  business 
loans;  and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  given  any  general  pension  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  urged  to  enact  B.H.  2332  to  al- 
leviate the  dire  conditions  in  which  those 
who  made  the  sacrifices  for  this  country 
in  their  youth,  now  find  themselves;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  Congressman  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania." 

A  reeolutlon  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  PennsylvanU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"We  recognize  the  Innumerable  contribu- 
tions made  to  civllizaUon  by  the  Italian 
people  and  many  of  our  endeavors  bear  the 
stamp  of  Italy's  genius. 

"Columbus  Is  but  the  greatest  of  a  long 
list  of  Italians  who,  in  the  service  of  the 
Western  nations,  sailed  into  the  unknown 
and  imcharted  distant  seas. 

"Each  year  we  turn  with  a  keen  sense  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  to  Columbus  by 
whom  a  new  continent  beyond  the  ocean 
was  sought  and  found. 

"The  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  as  a 
legal  public  holiday  woxild  fill  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  of  thU  great  Nation  with  Justi- 
fiable dignity  and  pride:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialise  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  support  and 
enact  Into  legislation  provisions  to  make 
October  12,  being  the  day  celebrated  and 
known  as  Columbus  Day.  a  legal  pubUc 
holiday;  and  be  it  further  •*!'"« 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
trom  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  «*  «»» 
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from  the  Committee 
and  Forestry,  without  amend- 


By  lir.  MORaiC  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  904.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Inaanltary  Bnlldlnga  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  ap- 
proved May  1.  1006,  as  amended;  (Rept.  No. 
see): 

8.000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enUUed 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, for  the  taking  of  a  school  census 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  and  for  other 
purposes."  upproveA  February  4,  1035:  (Rept. 
No.  3«7) ; 

S.  1078.  A  biU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Services  Act; 
(Bept.  No.  3S8) ;  and 

HJL 1033.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  0,  1007,  entitled  "An  act  to  define 
the  term  "regUtered  nurse'  and  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  nurses  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
the  minimum  age  limitation  for  registration 
(Rept.  No.  SeO) . 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  3485.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  regulations 
to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  com- 
municable and  preventable  diseases,"  ap- 
proved August  11.  1030,  as  amended;  (Rept. 
No.  370) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  6177.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(a)  of 
article  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1047  relating  to  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
United  States;  (Rept.  No.  371). 


iin  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
Agrleulti  iral  Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as 
rel  itlng  to  the  transfer  of  producer 

allotments;  (Rept.  No.  364) . 
HO  LJjAND.  from  the  Committee  on 
md  Forestry,  without  amend- 


«S 


Joint  resolution  to  amend 
If  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
flled;  (Rept.  No.  365) . 


BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ENGLX: 

S.  1804.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  im- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  in  the  Loa  Angeles-San  Gabriel 
River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Englx  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRXT: 

S.  1805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
R.  Lore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1806.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  cost  for  applicants  invited  by  a  de- 
partment to  visit  it  for  purposes  connected 
with  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humpbbxt  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MKTCALF: 

S.  1807.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  4  of  the 
act  of  July  30,  1803,  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion against  flying  kites,  balloons,  or  para- 
chutes in  the  District  of  Colvmibia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Col\imbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MsrcALr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1040  to  permit  donations  of  sxuplus  per- 
sonal property  to  State  agenciea  for  use  by 
volimteer  flreflghting  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BIbatzmo  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

S.  1800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1050,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  and  require  reports  of  audits  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 
and 

8. 1000.  A  bill  to  require  the  use  of  cc»n- 
petltlve  bidding  to  the  greateet  practicable 
extent  in  the  procurement  of  property  and 
services  by  aU  executive  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  through  the 
establishment  of  spedflc  standards  governing 
the  use  of  negotiated  contracts  for  such 
procurement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government   Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wn.T.itua  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  introduced  the  last  above- 
mentioned  bill,  which  appear  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGxx): 

S.  1001.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  proceeds 
from  lands  in  the  national  park  system, 
situated  in  Teton  County.  Wyo..  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming  for  use  by  it  in  compensating 
Teton  County;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  1003.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Bloch  and  his  wife.  Vera  Bloch;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  1003.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wladyslaw 
Lebiedzki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  1004.  A  bUl  to  establish  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monument  aa  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aifaira. 

(See  the  ronarks  of  Mr.  Bknnrt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1905.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ellen  Maude 
Calatr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

8. 1006.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of  tim- 
ing or  measuring  devlcea  In  the  distribution 
of  mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAus  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  1907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joal  Claudlo 
Pavao;  and 

S.  1008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hong  Sok 
Suh;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Eixkndkx)  : 

S.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Commifleion  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
such  Joint  resolution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  1010.  A  bin  to  authorize  certain  re- 
tired and  other  personnel  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment to  accept  and  wear  decorations,  pres- 
ents, and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  foreign  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbxight  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  1011.  A  bUl  to  extend  rural  mail  de- 
livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Oflfce  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request) : 
8. 1013.  A  bill  to  Bimpllfy,  modernise,  and 
consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  em- 
plojrment  of  civilians  in  more  than  one  po- 
sition and  the  laws  concerning  the  civilian 
emplojrment  of  retired  members  of  the  tml- 
formed  services,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

8. 1013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zellk 
Zacharow;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KSATZMO.  Mr.  jAvns.  and  Bfr.  Mc- 

INTTU)  : 

8. 1014.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dnucszif  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRB  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Maonuson,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Hakt)  :  h' 

S.  1015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  aa  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agrlc\iltural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1037,  as  amended,  and  to  encourage 
the  reduction  of  excess  marketings  of  milk, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Paoxwac  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  1016.  A  bill  to  amend  fiu-ther  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  613),  as  amended;  and 

S.  1017.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to  pro- 
tect heads  of  foreign  states  and  other  desig- 
nated officials;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FmaxioHT  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  Mr.  Hartkx)  : 

S.  1918  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  1919.  A  bill  to  regulate  private  employ- 
ment agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moasx  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  sepcu-ate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ketauv^,  Bfr.  Case,  Mr.   WnJUAics 
of  New  Jersey,  ISr.  Proxmhii,  and 
Mr.  Bath)  : 
S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and    directing    the   National   Institutes   of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebiozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
fore it  on  Krebiozen  until  the  completion  of 
such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $360,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Doxtglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
INCREASED  FUNDS   FOR   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKINO  AND  CURRENCY 
UNDER  SENATE  RESOLUTION  14 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  172) ;  which 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  CTurrency: 

Resolved,  That  8.  Res.  14,  88th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  which  authorlaes  the  Oommittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  undertake  cer- 
tain Investigations,  Is  amended  by  deleting 
from  Section  3  "»83,700"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$88,700". 


COMMENDATION  OP  THE  LATE 
REVEREND  PETER  POWERS 

Ikfrs.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  173);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Whereas  the  Reverend  Peter  Powers,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Newbury,  Vermont,  during  the  period  of  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  a 
leading  American  patriot  and  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  American  freedom;  cuad 

Whereas  in  his  historic  sermon  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  1780.  he  likened  King  George  of 
Britain  to  the  tyrants  in  the  biblical  book 
of  Daniel  and  exposed  the  Tories  as  per- 
sons who  would  sacrifice  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  order  to  make  financial  gain  by  trad- 
ing with  the  British;  and 

Whereas,  on  that  occasion  and  at  many 
times  afterward,  he  called  for  loyalty  to 
America  and  proved  to  be  an  effective  leader 
of  the  cause  of  American  independence;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  summer  of  1963,  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  will  honor  his  memory  by 
marking  his  grave  at  Deer  Island.  Maine, 
with  its  official  emblem:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Reverend  Peter  Powers  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  possible  commendation 
for  the  invaluable  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  achievement  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  people. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Frederick  S.  Powers  of  Camden,  Maine, 
descendant  of  the  Reverend  Peter  Powers. 


STOPGAP  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE 
LOS  ANGELES  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  al- 
ready has  been  explained  to  the  Senate 
that  emergency  stopgap  authorization  is 
necessary  to  avoid  a  wasteful  shutdown 
of  work  on  the  c<xnprehensive  Los 
Angeles  River  Basin  flood  control  pro- 
gram. Closer  analysis  of  our  initial 
temporary  proposal,  offered  last  week, 
reveals  it  to  be  inadequate.  Accord- 
ingly, after  conferring  further  this  week 
with  officials  of  both  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Flood  Control  District,  I  am  introduciiig 
today  a  new  bill  with  the  stopgap  au- 
thorization raised  to  $6,400,000.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  advises  me  that  this 
would  carry  the  outstanding  construc- 
tion contracts  tor  some  weeks.  Let  me 
emphasize,  however,  that  it  does  not 
change  the  urgency  for  prompt  action — 
in  July — ^to  prevent  the  shutdown  that 
is  imminent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1894)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  in  the  Los 
Angeles-San  Gabriel  River  Basin,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Englx,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worics. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  7  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  ACT 
OF  1946 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  costs  for  i^jplicants  invited  by  a 
department  to  visit  it  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  employment.  The  bill  is  be- 
ing introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  UJ8.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

According  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
improve  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  attract  able  scientists  and 
engineers.  Its  enactment  is  recom- 
mended by  many  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  following  major  employers  of 
scientists  and  engineers:  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  the  Departments  of  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force.  Agriculture,  Interior, 
Commerce,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

These  agencies  concluded,  after  a  full 
year's  study,  that  inability  to  pay  travel 
expenses  for  applicants  in  shortage  cate- 
gory flelds  is  the  governing  factor  in 
himdreds  of  declinations  of  Job  offers 
each  year.  If  enacted,  this  legislation 
would  place  Government  laboratories  on 
a  more  equal  footing  with  private  in- 
dustry, which  for  some  time  has  pro- 
vided expenses-paid  plant  visits  to 
promising  candidates,  as  an  aid  in  re- 
cruitment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
dated  April  4.  1963,  together  with  a  sec- 
tion analysis  and  a  statement  of  purpose 
which  sets  forth  additional  Justification 
uid  background  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  tliis 
point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter,  anal- 
ysis, and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.1896)  to  amend  section  7 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  cost  for  applicants  in- 
vited by  a  department  to  visit  it  for 
purposes  connected  with  employment  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humprriy,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  letter,  analysis,  and  statement 
presented  by  Mr.  Humphrkt,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

17.8.  Civn.  Szavicz  Commission, 

Washington.  DC,  April  4.  1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  o/  the  Senate. 

DzAB  Ma.  PBxsmxNT:  The  Commission  Is 
submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con. 
gress  proposed  legislation  "To  amend  section 
7  of  the  Administrative  Exi>enses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  coat  for  applicants  Invited 
by  a  department  to  vUit  it  for  purposes 
connected  with  employment." 

The  proposed  bill  would  significantly  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  attract  able  sclenttsta  and  angl- 
news.    Its  enactment  is  recommended  by 
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Ttut  need  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
well-quallfled  scientists  and  engineers  oon- 
tlniies  at  a  high  level  and  shows  no  sign  of 
diminishing.  Department  of  Labor  man- 
power estimates  for  the  1960'b  predict  a  40- 
percent  increase  in  employment  in  profes- 
sional and  technical  oeeupatlona.  These  an- 
ticipated changea  during  the  coming  decade 
will  result  from  several  major  causes,  in- 
cluding the  rapid  expansion  In  research  and 
dsvelopment  activities,  the  tremendously 
rapid  increase  in  application  of  technologi- 
cal improvements,  and  the  increasing  size 
and  complexity  of  business  organizations. 
Despite  increased  college  enrollments  in  the 
IMG's,  and  even  with  greatly  increased  Fed- 
eral recruiting  efforts,  it  is  quite  likely  the 
anticipated  needs  for  scientiilc  and  techni- 
cal personnel  will  not  be  met. 

To  the  Federal  Oovemment  recruiting  of- 
ficials, these  forecasts  can  only  mean  that 
competition  for  highly  trained  and  special- 
ized peronnel  will  remain  very  high.  Our 
Federal  laboratories  must  have  technically 
trained  and  highly  skilled  employees  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  such  critical  endeavors 
as  medical  research,  military  preparedness, 
and  space  activitiea. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  be  able 
to  attract  its  fair  share  of  the  best  talent 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  are  pro- 
ducing. In  occupations  in  which  there  are 
nimierical  shortages,  there  often  are  even 
more  serious  shortages  of  quality.  Indxis- 
try  makes  special  efforts  to  attract  the  supe- 
rior quality  graduate.  The  Government  as 
an  employer  mttst  do  aU  that  it  can  to  at- 
tract the  highly  talented  men  and  women. 
It  must  remove  roadblocks  in  the  way  of 
recruiting  the  best  person  for  the  Job.  The 
enactment  Into  law  of  authority  to  pay  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  of  new  em- 
ployees to  the  first  poet  of  duty  (Public  Law 
86-687)  was  definitely  a  stride  forward  in 
placing  the  Federal  Government  in  a  more 
c<»npetltive  position  with  industry. 

However,  a  large  roadblock  still  exists. 
The  major  Federal  employers  of  scientists 
and  englneeiB  (Departments  of  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Interior.  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spcu»  Administration,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  Federal  Aviation 
Agency)  have  recommended  that  legislation 
be  sought  to  authorize  payment  for  travel 
expenses  of  certain  applicants  for  shortage 
category  positions  invited  to  visit  the  agency 
to  rtlsaias  eii4>loyment. 

Whff  ia  this  authority  needed? 

1.  To  more  nearly  meet  competition  from 
private  industry:  Private  Industry  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  kind  of  equipment  a  man 
will  have  to  work  with,  who  his  coworkers 
will  be.  and  the  kind  of  living  conditions 
his  family  will  have  can  all  be  Important 
factors  in  selling  him  on  a  pcu^lcular  Job. 
Twenty-flve  of  twenty-six  large  AEC  contrac- 
tors pay  the  cost  of  travel  to  their  plants  or 
laboratories  in  connection  with  recruitment 
for  imp<Htant  positions.  Research  and  devel- 
opment contractors  for  the  military  services 
provide  such  travel  expenses,  and  other  pri- 
vate firms  advertise  that  expenses  of  a  visit 
to  the  company  before  employment  will  be 
paid. 

The  December  1960  Journal  of  College 
Placement,  summarizing  the  resiilts  of  a  sur- 
vey of  814  employers  who  stated  they  had 
hired  a  total  of  83,769  college  graduates  dur- 
ing the  year,  reported  that  over  80  percent 
of  these  employers  regularly  provide  for  plant 
visits  at  company  expense. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  recent  re- 
port on  a  seminar  conducted  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  Research. 

•rrhe  emfolal  part  of  private  industry's 
college  recruitment   program   is   the   plant 


visit.  The  plant  visit  serves  two  ptirpoees. 
First,  operating  ofldals  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  candidates  and  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  hiring  process.  Second,  the  visit 
enables  the  company  to  s^  the  student 
to  the  company.  ParUdpanU  were  asked: 
'Does  anybody  pay  the  wq>enses  of  those  who 
visit  the  plant?'  The  reply  was  a  chor\u 
of  'Is  there  anybody  who  doesn't?'  A  hand 
count  disclosed  that  of  the  18  re- 
cruiters present  at  the  time,  14  paid 
expenses.  (The  tova  employers  who  did  not 
pay  the  student's  expenses  for  a  plant  visit 
were  not  identified.  One  suspects,  however, 
that  they  were  the  four  pxiblic  agencies  rep- 
resented at  the  seminar.) " 

2.  To  acquaint  applicants  with  opportuni- 
ties presented  by  Oovemment  employment. 

3.  To  obtain  a  greater  number  of  the 
highly  qualified  applicants  than  we  now  ob- 
tain: The  demand  for  technical  talent  is 
such  that  the  scientist  or  engineer  does  not 
have  to  go  looking  for  a  Job — the  Job  goes 
looking  for  him,  Recruiting  such  a  person 
often  becomes  a  "selling"  Job.  Salary  is 
important,  but  it  is  not  always  the  deter- 
mining factor  which  makes  a  scientist  or  en- 
gineer accept  a  Job  offer. 

Well-quallfled  scientists  and  engineers 
dont  buy  a  "pig  In  a  poke"  when  it  comes 
to  deciding  on  a  Job.  They  dont  have  to  in 
today's  market.  Today  they  want  to  know 
more  about  the  challenge  of  the  work,  the 
other  staff  members  with  whom  they  will  be 
working,  the  fadllUes  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  them,  and  the  kind  of  living  condi- 
tions their  families  will  have.  Federal  lab- 
oratories. eqiUpment.  and  physical  plant 
often  surpass  the  best  in  private  Industry, 
and  these  things  can  be  a  powerful  induce- 
ment for  able  scientists  and  engineen.  But 
this  advantage  is  lost  unless  we  are  able  to 
bring  qualified  persons  in  to  see  them,  and 
in  appropriate  cases  to  pay  their  travel 
expenses. 

Most  sdenUsts  and  engineers  will  not 
make  a  decision  on  their  professional  career 
without  personally  visiting  the  place  of  em- 
ployment. It  Is  only  natural  to  accept  an 
offer  from  Industry,  where  the  applicant  has 
visited  the  plant  and  met  the  ofllclals.  in 
preference  to  an  offer  from  a  distant  and  un- 
known Federal  laboratory,  even  though  the 
work  at  the  Federal  agency  may  appear  to 
be  more  Interesting  and  offer  more  chal- 
lenge. 

Similarly,  applicants  on  civil  service  lists 
of  ellglbles  who  appear  to  be  well  qualified, 
but  who  are  not  available  for  interview,  are 
often  passed  over  for  persons  not  as  well 
qualified,  but  who  were  Interviewed.  Fed- 
eral employen  also  do  not  want  to  buy  a 
"pig  In  a  poke"  but  this  may  resiQt  in  tbe 
Federal  Government  not  selecting  tbe  best 
available  person. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  Federal  em- 
ployers that  inability  to  pay  these  expenses 
is  the  governing  factor  that  results  in  nu- 
merous declinations  to  Job  offers.  To  cite 
some  recent  examples: 

One  Air  Force  command  reported  that 
40  candidates  stated  specifically  that  they 
turned  down  Job  offen  because  payment  of 
travel  expenses  for  Interview  was  not  au- 
thorized. 

One  Army  installation  alone  reported  that 
105  engineering  candidates  declined  appoint- 
ments beca\ise  they  were  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  worksite  and  meet  em- 
ploying officials. 

Each  of  17  chemist  prospects  interviewed 
without  successful  results  at  a  recent  Chemi- 
cal Society  meeting  responded  negatively 
when  they  found  that  Army  could  not  pay 
the  Interview  expense. 

A  naval  activity  reported  15  declinations  to 
Job  offen  in  which  the  candidate  had  speci- 
fied he  iras  Interested  but  would  not  accept 
without  seeing  the  worksite. 

Another  naval  activity  made  57  offers  of 
onployment  to  scientists  at  O8-0  and  hl|^w 
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levels.  Seven  accepted.  Of  those  who  de- 
clined, at  least  16  indicated  a  desire  to  see 
the  laboratory  and  hear  more  about  it. 

An  Air  Force  Installation,  upon  surveying 
its  1960  college  recruiting  program,  foond 
that  of  those  college  graduates  who  had  ap- 
plied for  employment,  but  subsequently  de- 
clined Job  offers,  75  percent  stated  that  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  visit  the  ^n^^t■%llfttlon 
was  an  important  factor  in  their  decision. 

A  highly-qualified  candidate  living  in  Wis- 
consin did  not  accept  an  offer  of  a  GS-13 
physicist  position  in  a  Bureau  of  Mines  fa- 
cility in  Texas  because  his  travel  expenses  to 
Texas  for  interview  could  not  be  paid.  He 
stated:  "It  loc^  as  though  the  Government 
was  not  really  interested  in  obtaining  my 
services." 

Agrictattffe  Dejiartment  knew  of  85  specific 
instances  where  candidates  declined  appoint- 
ment because  they  did  not  have  the  importu- 
nity to  visit  the  worksite  and  meet  the  em- 
ploying officials. 

While  these  illustrations  are  indicative  of 
the  genuine  need  for  authority  to  pay  pre- 
employment  interview  expenses,  truly  accu- 
rate total  figures  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
higher.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these 
examples  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
lost  opportunities  to  obtain  professional  tal- 
ent of  high  qiiality  by  inability  to  pay  these 
expenses. 

4.  To  make  a  better  placement  in  terms  of 
placing  the  right  man  in  the  right  position: 
This  is  particularly  important  for  the  higher 
grade,  specialized,  research  positions,  and  is 
critical  in  the  selection  of  a  scientist  to  be 
a  member  of  a  research  team  where  the  abil- 
ity to  get  along  with  others  is  extremely  im- 
portant. Such  interviews  enable  a  larger 
group  to  talk  to  the  candldatea  and  thereby 
provide  a  broader  base  for  evaluating  per- 
sonal qualiflcaUons.  Mxiltlple  evaluations 
may  result  In  multiple  consideration  for  al- 
ternative positions  at  the  installation. 

5.  To  eliminate  misconceptions  which  we 
know  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  applicants 
concerning  Federal  employment  in  general 
and  the  installation  or  laboratory  in  partlcu- 
lar:  The  foUowing  examples  wlU  serve  to 
illustrate:  An  Air  Force  activity  conducts  a 
tour  of  its  research  and  development  facili- 
ties for  college  representatives  each  year. 
After  the  1960  tour,  a  number  of  representa- 
tives indicated  surprise  at  the  level  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  research  and  development  work 
being  accomplished  within  Air  Force.  Some 
indicated  the  belief  that  most  imiveraity 
pToSeaaon  are  unaware  of  the  operations  be- 
ing conducted  at  Air  Force  installations. 
Othere  indicated  that  prior  to  their  visit,  they 
had  been  reluctant  to  encourage  stiidents 
to  accept  positions  with  Government  agen- 
cies of  this  type,  but  that  after  observing 
the  activities  felt  that  many  opportunities 
existed  for  the  engineer  or  science  graduate. 
Similar  benefits  could  be  derived  if  appli- 
cants coiUd  be  invited  for  preemployment 
interviews  at  Government  expense. 

The  Indian  Area  Health  Office,  Aberdeen. 
8.  Dak.,  reports:  "Many  candidates  have 
heard  lots  of  stories  about  the  Indian  Reser- 
vations and  the  prairies  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  Some  of  these  stories  have  not 
been  too  complimentary  resulting  in  unfavor- 
able and  incorrect  opinions  being  formed. 
If  a  candidate  could  see  first-hand  what  he 
was  'getting  into'  he  might  change  his  opin- 
ion and  accept  a  position  in  this  locale." 

A  Veterans'  Administration  installation  In 
Kansas  says:  "A  number  of  appllc^ts  who 
have  read  of  the  Kansas  "Dust  Bowl'  and  were 
not  acquainted  with  this  ai«a  were  amazed 
to  find  that  we  hav*  beautiful  green  grounds 
and  a  staff  of  friendly  people.  These  con- 
traeting  Impressions  could  be  extremely  Im- 
portant In  filling  a  critical  position.** 

6.  To  keep  turnover  at  a  mlnlminn.  par- 
ttcularly  at  isoUted  looaUons:  Despite  agency 
^orts  to  give  prospective  employees  com- 
plete  and  factual   Information   about  the 
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working  and  living  conditions  at  isolated  in- 
stallationa,  employees  sometimes  resign 
shortly  after  reporting  for  duty.  This  is  very 
costly.  Personal  interviews  at  the  vrorksite 
will  tend  to  uncover  these  sources  of  poten- 
tial dissatisfaction  htton  the  appointment  Is 


What  are  Federal  agencies  doing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  authority  to  pay  for  interview  ex- 
penses? 

Federal  recruiters,  when  visiting  coUeges 
and  throxigh  telephone  calls  and  correspond- 
ence, make  every  reasonable  effort  to  en- 
coxnrage  prospects  to  visit  the  worksite  at 
their  own  expense.  The  distance  involved 
is  an  important  factor  in  these  efforts.  Re- 
Btilts  are  often  disappointing.  One  naval  ac- 
tivity reports:  "We  have  in  our  files  dozens 
<rf  letters  from  applicants  who  have  naively 
requested  to  visit  the  laboratory  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  They  assume  that  this  is 
standard  practice,  as  it  is  in  industry.  When 
we  disillusioned  them,  their  candidacy,  with 
rare  exception,  caooe  to  an  abrupt  end." 

In  the  absence  of  authority  to  pay  ex- 
penses for  preemployment  Interviews,  some 
agencies  now  conduct  essential  interviews 
near  the  applicant's  home.  Interviews  are 
conducted  by  agency  officials  who  may  be 
traveling  in  the  area  for  other  purposes  or 
who  may  be  making  the  trip  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conducting  the  intervlevrs 
"Courtesy"  interviews  are  conducted  by  of- 
ficials of  a  nearby  installation  of  the  same 
agency  as  the  prospective  employer.  These 
latter  interviews  serve  the  very  useful  pur- 
pose of  screening  applicants.  Hovrever,  both 
kinds  of  interviews  havs  the  following  seri- 
ous disadvantages:  (1)  No  opportxmity  for 
the  applicant  to  meet  supervlson  and  co- 
workers and  to  observe  wen-king  and  living 
conditions;  (2)  No  opportunity  for  the  super- 
visor to  meet  the  candidate  before  entry  on 
duty;  (3)  "Courtesy"  interviewer  is  usually 
not  familiar  with  actual  working  and  living 
conditions    at    the    recruiting    installaUon- 

(4)  Standards  of  the  intervievrer.  whether 
higher  or  lower,  are  necessarily  different  from 
those  of  the  selecting  officials.  Selecting  of- 
flclaU  are  reluctant  to  depend  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  disinterested  third  party,  par- 
ticularly for  high-level,  specialized  positions; 

(5)  No  opportunity  to  make  multiple  evalua- 
tions of  a  candidate;  (6)  Time  delays  and 
some  expense  are  occasioned  by  the  paper 
work  needed  to  arrange  with  third  parties 
to  conduct  interviews  and  to  furnish  re- 
sulU  to  recruiting  Installations;  (7)  Travel 
expenses  of  interviewing  officials;  (8)  Tem- 
porary loss  of  services  ftom  his  regtilar  duties 
of  the  official  conducting  t2ie  interview.  In 
rrsearch  organizations,  vi^ere  much  recruit- 
ment activity  is  geared  at  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
level  with  extensive  experience  in  a  par- 
ticular specialization,  it  is  desirable  that  in- 
terviews be  conducted  by  key  scientific  staff 
membera  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  research  programs,  who  can  disciiss  such 
programs  in  terms  of  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  candidates.  When  these  key 
officials  mxist  travel  extensively  to  conduct 
Interviews,  much  of  their  time  used  for  this 
piupoee  could  otherwise  have  been  profitably 
devoted  to  program  duties  at  the  worksite. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  Federal 
agencies  now  authorized  to  pay  these  ex- 
penses? 

Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  pay  pre- 
employment  interview  expenses  when  con- 
sidering candidates  for  employment  to  posi- 
tions cxc^>tad  from  the  competitive  clvn 
SMTlce.  The  Comptroller  General  has  niled 
that  In  filling  excepted  positions,  where  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants  is  vested  in  the  agencies, 
the  payment  by  them  of  any  necessary  ex- 
prases  ineldent  to  the  determination  Is 
propsr  If  funds  otherwise  are  available 
therefor. 

Tennesasa  VaUey  Authority:  All  positions 
In  TVA  are  In  ths  excepted  aervlce.    TVA 


poUcy  U  that  payment  for  Interview  ex- 
penses may  be  authorized  when  deemed 
by  the  division  Incurring  the  —pf^te  to  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  official  businesa. 
Eqierlence  of  TVA  has  disclosed  no  applicant 
abuse  of  the  authorization  to  pay  such  ex- 
penses. 

Fifty-eight  payments  at  a  total  cost  of 
$2,400  were  authoriaed  during  the  12-month 
pwriod  ending  November  30,  1960.  Of  the 
68  applicants.  39  were  offered  employment. 
Only  one  appUcant  indicated  after  comple- 
tion of  interview  that  he  was  not  interested 
in  employment  with  TVA. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:  All  positions 
in  AEC  are  in  the  excepted  service.  AEC 
reports  that  the  authority  to  pay  these  ex- 
penses has  been  \ued  qiaringly,  but  Its  use 
has  not  been  found  necessary  in  the  current 
competitive  market  for  quality  candidates 
In  1960.  for  example,  AEC  issued  invita- 
tions to  travel  at  Government  expense  to 
about  250  candidates  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  826.000.  In  the  opinion  of  ABC  the  coei 
of  preemptoyment  intervlevrs  has  been  vreU 
Justified  in  that:  (1)  Operating  officials  have 
been  able  to  accompllah  a  better  evaluation 
of  the  qualifications  of  candidates;  (2)  ABC 
has  been  able  to  interest  better  quaUfled 
candidates  In  its  positions  when  they  have 
been  able  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
AEC  programs  through  a  visit  to  an  AEC  In- 
stallation; (3)  inviUtional  travel  is  not  con- 
Bidend  an  additional  eoet.  In  most  In- 
stances, in  lieu  thereof.  ABC  would  have  to 
■end  a  representoUve  to  interview  the  can- 
didate to  accomplish  an  adequate  evaluation 
of  his  qualifications.  The  cost  then  would 
include  not  only  travel  expenses  for  AEC» 
representative,  but  also  his  salary;  (4)  Can- 
didates who  have  accepted  invitational 
travel  for  interview  have  usually  accepted 
offen  of  employment. 

AEC  is  not  aware  of  any  abuM  on  tbe  part 
of  candldatea.  such  as  travel  for  thatr  own 
pleasiue  or  convenience. 

Veterans'  Administration:  Physicians 
d^tUU.  and  nurses  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  are  In  the  excepted 
■ervice.  Between  October  I.  1960.  and  Sep- 
tember SO.  1861.  VA  made  payment  f« 
preemployment  interview  expenses  to  20  pro- 
spective employees,  an  of  whom  were  candi- 
dates for  staff  physician  vacancies,  at  a  cost 
of  81.635.  Eleven  of  these  candidates  were 
appointed. 

How  would  the  proposed  legislation  be 
administered? 

Regulations  governing  travel  imder  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  prescribed  by 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  now 
has  the  responsibility  for  prescribing  other 
travel  regulations. 

The  CivU  Service  Commission  already  de- 
termines those  positions  which  fall  into  the 
category  of  "manpower  shortages"  for  pur- 
poses of  payment  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  of  new  employees  to  first  post 
ot  duty  (PubUc  Law  86-587) .  Ita  determina- 
tions of  manpower  shortages  for  this  lat- 
ter purpoee  irould  automatically  establish-^ 
the  manpower  shortages  for  purposes  of 
authorizing  paymente  for  preemployment 
interview  expenses. 

Funds  to  pay  travel  costa  authorized  by 
the  draft  bill  would  be  secured  by  individual 
agencies  through  their  appn^riation  re- 
questo  to  tbe  Congress.  Necessity  for  Justi- 
fying funds  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
and  the  generally  limited  amounu  of  agen- 
cy travel  funds  in  relation  to  travel  needs 
win  sasure  that  individual  agencies  admin- 
ister these  provisions  In  the  best  interesta 
of  the  sgency  and  the  Federal  service.  The 
requirement  that  applicanta  must  first  be 
found  qualified  by  a  civil  service  ATftmtwtT^g 
office  is  added  assurance. 

Studenta  often  express  an  interest  In  ths 
Federal  servloe  some  months  before  they 
are  scheduled  to  oompleta  their  education 
The  proposed  legislation  has  been  draf  tM  so 
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turnover   (eq>eclally  at  iso- 
because  applicants  will  have 
of  actual  living  and  working 
can  better  decide  whether  or 
to  accept  the  lob  offered, 
that  costs  would  be  absorbed 
travel  budgeta  of  the  agen- 
and  that  no  special  appro- 
be  needed, 
ability  to  reimburse  an  ap- 
Intervlew   expenses   might 
^ale  In  favor  of  his  accepting 
category  position.    In 
•166  would  be  well  spent. 
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PROHlBin4>N      AGAINST      FLYING 

OF  KITEi  .  BALLOONS.  OR  PARA- 

IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF 


met:ai^. 
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inxoduced 


Mr.   President,   my 
former   distinguished   col- 
House  of  Representatiyes. 
THOMPSON,  of  New  Jersey, 
a  bin  to  repeal  the 
ifgainst  flying  kites,  balloons, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
my  colleague  for  his  re- 
in the  COMGUSSIONAL 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  in 

Ms   yital    and    important 

\  hich  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 

reference. 

PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 

appropriately  referred. 
.  1897)  to  repeal  section  4  of 
29.  1892,  relating  to  the 
gainst  flying  kites,  balloons, 
in  the  District  of  Co- 
by  Mr.  Mrcalt,  was 
twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
Committee  on  the  District 
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SDBFLD8    PRC»»ERTY    TO    VOLX7N- 
y         ''        t  TEER  FIREMEN 

t   Mr, 
troduce.  for 


Mr.  President.  I  in- 
appropriate reference,  a  bill 


to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit donations  of  surplus  personal  prop- 
er^ to  State  agencies  for  use  by  volim- 
teer  flreflghting  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  strongest 
traditions  of  American  life,  with  roots 
deep  in  colonial  history,  is  that  of  volim- 
tary  cMnmunity  service — service  which 
entaUs  selfless  and  often  dangerous  ac- 
tivity rendered  without  expectation  of 
recompense.  In  the  forefront  of  groups 
which  have  rendered  such  service  are  the 
volunteer  flreflghters  of  our  smaller 
towns.  The  days  of  the  bucket  brigade, 
of  the  hectic  excitement  of  community 
flreflghting.  which  I  still  remember  with 
vivid  clarity — as,  I  am  certain,  do  many 
of  my  colleagues — are  gone;  the  com- 
munity response  has  been  largely  re- 
placed by  action  on  the  part  of  an  efB- 
clent  and  commendable  professional  flre- 
flghting corps. 

Yet,  in  the  smaller  communities  of  my 
own  State,  as  well  as  elsewhere  across 
the  Nation,  volunteer  service  has  not 
ended.  Many  communities  have  no  pro- 
fessional flreflghting  forces  of  their  own 
and  all  that  separates  a  small  fire  from 
a  disastrous  conflagration,  in  these  areas, 
is  the  work  of  volimteers.  Such  men  risk 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  com- 
munities. Many  are  hardworking 
workers  or  farmers  who  devote  much  of 
their  limited  leisure  time  to  such  serv- 
ice. Clearly  their  activities  must  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  whenever  possible. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  such 
encouragement  and  assistance  is  often 
not  offered  where  it  is  most  needed.  In 
towns  which  already  pay  high  tax  rates 
for  educational  and  public  health  im- 
provements, many  volunteer  companies 
cannot  acquire  necessary  funds  to  re- 
place old,  outmoded,  potentially  hazard- 
ous equipment.  Often  their  equipment 
is  all  but  unusable;  in  some  cases,  the 
needed  sums  of  money  for  improvements 
are  far  in  excess  of  those  which  the 
community  can  afford  to  provide. 

There  Is,  however,  a  simple  answer  to 
this  problem,  one  that  does  not  involve 
a  large  Federal  outlay  of  money.  The 
Federal  Property  Administration  and 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides for  the  donation  of  certain  classes 
of  surplus  Government  property  to  the 
States,  for  the  purposes  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  civil  defense.  Included 
among  these  classes  of  donable  property 
are  materials  and  equipment — partic- 
ularly truck  chassis  and  water  tanlcs — 
which  would  prove  invaluable  to  our 
flreflghting  associations.  Now,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, many  volunteer  organizations  have 
repeatedly  attempted  to  secure  such 
equipment;  these  attempts  have  always 
been  met  with  the  disappointing  response 
that  flreflghting  does  not  qualify  as  a 
civil  defense  activity.  If  this  is  so,  than 
it  is  a  situation  that  should  be  corrected; 
if  flreflghting  caiuiot  legally  be  construed 
as  dvil  defense,  than  it  is  time  that  the 
legal  deflnltion  of  civil  defense  be  ap- 
propriately expanded.  The  costs  in- 
volved in  bringing  volimteer  flreflghters 
imder  the  1949  act  would  be  minimal; 
the  beneflts  of  modem,  workable  flre- 
flghting equipment  in  countless  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States 
could  hardily  be  greater. 


Mr.  President,  it  Is  Congress'  respon- 
sibility "to  promote  the  general  welfare." 
This  bill  would  clearly  have  that  effect 
in  the  many  communities  where  the  lack 
of  adequate  flreflghting  equipment  con- 
stitutes a  critical  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Racoao. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1898)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  permit  donations  of 
surplus  personal  property  to  State  agen- 
cies for  use  by  volunteer  flreflghting  or- 
ganizations, introduced  by  Mr.  Kxating, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Govenunent 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  203(J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (40  UJS.C.  484(J)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)    As  used  In  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Colimibla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'elvU  defense',  when  used 
with  regard  to  any  ptirpose  for  which  equip- 
ment, materials,  books,  or  other  supplies  may 
be  donated  under  this  subsection.  Includes 
the  use  of  such  supplies  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  through  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  or  operation  of  any  In- 
corporated or  unincorporated  volunteer  flre- 
flghting organization  which  Is  tax  supported 
or  has  been  held  to  be  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954." 


COMPETmVE  BIDDING  IN  THE 
PROCUREMENT  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  designed  to  greatly  ex- 
pand the  use  of  competitive  bidding  in 
the  procurement  activities  of  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  great  need  for  such  legislation 
should  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  has 
taken  the  Ume  to  glance  through  the 
seemingly  endless  flow  of  reports  from 
the  Comptroller  General  in  which  he  de- 
tails instance  after  instance  of  totally 
unnecessary  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  which  results  fn»n  an  overde- 
pendence  on  negotiated  contracts  for 
Government  purchases. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
offered  and  the  Congress  has  accepted 
amendments  dealing  with  this  matter 
as  it  pertains  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note 
the  news  stories  last  week  which  quoted 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNam- 
ara  as  stating  that  he  has  been  able  to 
save  $1.1  bUlion  in  defense  procuronent 
last  year  as  a  result  of  revised  buying 
methods.  One  of  the  reasons  cited  for 
this  great  saving  has  been  the  wider  use 
of  competitive  bidding  rather  than  buy- 
ing from  a  single  contractor  source. 
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It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  if  all  of  our  procurement  contracts 
were  awarded  on  a  competitive  bid  basis 
the  savings  would  exceed  $3  billion 
annually. 

Also  last  week  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Issued  an  all-too-rare  report  describ- 
ing savings  made  by  the  Air  Force  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1962  through  the  increased 
use  of  competitive  bidding.  In  his  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  the  Comptroller 
General  said,  "We  estimate  that,  during 
fiscal  year  1962.  the  Air  Force  realized 
savings  of  about  $41.8  million  which  ap- 
peared to  be  attributable  in  large  part  to 
increased  competitive  procurement." 

These  items  represent  good  news,  in- 
deed, for  they  show  what  can  be  done 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  procure  items 
on  a  competitive  basis.  They  are  es- 
pecially welcome  when  we  consider  the 
huge  deflcits  which  have  plagued  our 
fiscal  affairs  and  which  are  being 
planned  for  us  for  the  future. 

If  competitive  bidding  on  a  greater 
basis  can  produce  such  worthwhile  tan- 
gible results  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, it  stands  to  reason  that  much  can 
be  gained  by  extending  the  principle  to 
all  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  contains  revisions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations 
which  he  has  made.  I  feel  that  in  the 
light  of  the  demonstrated  value  of  the 
wider  use  of  competitive  bidding  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement  It  is  urgent  that 
this  legislation  be  considered  as  soon  as 
possible  and  that  all  other  agencies  be 
required  to  make  the  greatest  use  pos- 
sible of  this  sound  business  procedure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1900)  to  require  the  use 
of  competitive  bidding  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent  in  the  procurement 
of  property  and  services  by  all  executive 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  through  the  establishment  of 
specific  standards  governing  the  use  of 
negotiated  contracts  for  such  procure- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wiujams  of  Delaware,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  UUe,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


ALLOCATION  OF  PERCENTAGE  OF 
PROCEEDS  FROM  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  STATE  OF  WYOMING 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  allocation  of 
a  percentage  of  the  proceeds  from  lands 
in  the  national  park  system  situated  in 
Teton  County,  Wyo.,  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming  for  use  by  it  in  compensating 
Teton  County. 

Counties,  which  have  within  their 
boundaries  lands  which  are  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  or  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  receive  25  percent 
of  all  receipts,  fees,  and  revenues  from 
those  managed  Government  lands.  But, 
when  the  lands  within  a  county  are 
designated  by  the  Congress  as  national 
park  lands  the  county  loses  its  source  of 


revenue.    Consequently,  the  county  gov- 
ernment Is  in  a  difficult  flnanclal  position. 

In  Teton  County  302,447  acres  are  now 
controlled  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  Federal  Government  also  owns 
1,416,485  acres  of  national  forest  lands 
in  Teton  County.  In  1950  when  the 
Congress  established  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  it  realized  that  the  county 
government  would  have  a  difBcult  time  in 
canying  on  its  responsibilities,  thus 
Congress  gave  flnanclal  assistance  to  the 
county.  This  assistance  was  in  lieu  of 
taxes  assessed  on  real  estate.  This  com- 
pensation by  reason  of  the  legislative 
formula  is  now  diminishing.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  taxes  received  from  the 
personal  property  supported  by  the  lands 
which  are  now  part  of  the  national  paik 
system  far  exceeded  the  real  estate 
assessments. 

Thanks  to  the  National  Park  Service's 
acquisition,  this  county  now  owns  only 
2.42  percent  of  its  land  and  flnds  itself  in 
a  difficult  position,  because  it  does  not 
have  a  satisfactory  tax  base. 

Congress  must  realize  that  if  it  is  going 
to  take  revenue-producing  lands  from 
the  counties  and  reduce  the  tax  base  by 
condemnation  of  privately  owned  lands, 
a  new  source  of  revenue  must  be  found  or 
the  county  government  will  be  unable  to 
meet  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  have  In- 
troduced would  provide  that  new  source 
of  income.  It  would  give  Teton  County, 
which  has  a  large  portion  of  its  land  des- 
ignated as  national  park  lands,  an  equal 
base  with  other  counties  which  have 
Government  lands  other  than  national 
park  lands  within  their  boimdaries. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  Justifled  and  needed 
approach  to  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts Teton  Coimty. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  i^ipropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1901)  to  provide  for  the 
allocation  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
proceeds  from  laiMls  in  the  naticmal  park 
system,  tituated  in  Teton  County,  Wyo., 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  use  by  it  In 
compensating  Teton  County,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Simpsoit  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGxB) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


NATIONAL  PARK  DESIGNATION  FOR 
CAPITOL  REEF 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  establish  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Monument  in  Utah  as  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park,  The  outstanding 
scenic  and  scientiflc  values  of  this  re- 
markable area  make  it  a  veritable  won- 
derland of  nature.  It  fully  merits  the 
recognition,  standing,  and  prestige  which 
will  come  from  national  park  desig- 
nation. 

xjuro  or  SCENIC  and  gkologic  woimxas 
The  striking  Capitol  Reef  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  famed  Wayne  Wonderland, 
a  vast  scenic  region  in  south-central 
Utah.  Here  in  the  Capitol  Reef  region 
and  eastward  to  the  Green  and  Colorado 
Rivers,  Nature  has  painted  her  handi- 
work in  literally  every  color  of  the  rain- 
bow.   At  the  same  time,  she  has  created 


an  overwhelming  world  of  strange  and 
wonderful  forms — of  great  cliffs  and 
canyons,  bridges  and  arches,  domes  and 
buttes.  goblins,  cathedrals  and  spires. 
Much  of  the  region  has  never  been  ex- 
plored. The  national  monument  was 
esUUslished  by  Presidential  proclamation 
on  August  2. 1937.  and  covers  more  than 
61  square  miles,  an  area  slightly  larger 
than  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park. 

The  principal  geologic  spectacle  of  the 
region  is  a  hugh  shale  and  sandstone 
reef  or  cliff  that  has  been  eroded  into  a 
20-mile-long  buttressed  sandstone  cliff 
with  a  cap  of  white  Navajo  sandstone, 
which,  because  it  resembles  d(»ned  capi- 
tol  buildings,  was  given  the  name  of 
"Capitol  Reef."  Early  geologists  caUed 
such  cliffs  in  this  area  reefs  because  of 
their  visual  resemblance  to  sea  reefs 
composed  of  rock,  or  limestone  skeletons 
of  coraL  Ci4>itol  Reef's  architecture 
incorporates  an  astonishing  medley  of 
fluted  red  walls  and  sheer  white  cliffs, 
of  great  rock  organs  and  immoniy. 
rounded  domes,  multicolored  shales,  nat- 
ural bridges,  and  profound  narrow 
canyons. 

Actually.  Capitol  Reef  is  but  part  of  a 
huge  monocline— the  Waterpocket  Fold, 
a  great  doubling  up  of  the  earth's  crust, 
which  was  caused  by  an  unusual  geolog- 
ical movement  The  western  edge  of 
this  fold — of  which  Capitol  Reef  is  a 
part— is  exposed  as  a  great  cliff  or  es- 
carpment of  brilliantly  colored  rock 
layers.  It  extends  from  Thousand  Lake 
Mountain  southeastward  about  150  miles 
to  the  Colorado  River.  The  fold,  or  reef, 
fantastically  eroded  by  rain  and  wind, 
can  be  crossed  in  oxily  three  places  on 
horseback.  One  of  these  passages  also 
allows  automobiles  to  cross. 

Visitors  should  not  miss  Capitol  Reef 
itself,  Twin  Rocks,  Chimney  Rock,  and 
the  spectacular  Sulphur  Creek  Gorge. 
In  addition,  there  are  Basket  Maker 
petroglyphs  about  1,200  years  old  and 
many  other  spectacular  sites. 
mssioN  ss 

I  was  pleased  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  obtain  a  new  high- 
way across  Capitol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ment from  Frulta  to  the  east  boundary, 
paralleling  the  Fremont  River.  For 
many  years  previously,  the  main  road 
crossed  the  reef  through  narrow,  wind- 
ing Capitol  Gorge.  The  new  highway 
was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1962.  and 
cormects  with  recently  completed  Utah 
State  Highway  24.  It.  of  course,  greatly 
enhances  the  tourist  potential  of  this 
unique  and  beautiful  area,  an  area  which 
has  been  long  neglected  but  has  now 
begim  to  receive  the  developments  to  at- 
tract more  visitors. 

In  fact,  since  the  advent  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Mission  66  program  for  develop- 
ing and  publicizing  the  Nation's  national 
parks  and  monuments.  Capitol  Reef  has 
received  Its  flrst  real  improvements  since 
its  establishment.  The  number  of  tour- 
ists visiting  the  area  has  climbed  from 
62,487  m  1956  to  163.500  in  1962.  and 
the  new  road  will  attract  a  greater  num- 
ber this  year.  Yet,  in  comparison  with 
the  visitors  to  the  nearby  national 
parks — Bryce  Canyon.  Zion  and  Grand 
Canyon — the  number  of  persons  who 
visit   Capitol  Reef   is   relatively  small. 
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I»  «f>le  of  America  mre  being 

ure  denying  themselves  the 

exp  »rlence  of  visiting  this  won- 


npture. 

WATIOMAL   rUtX.   WTtATVU 

I  believe  k  principal  reason  for  the 
Tdattvely  sn  all  numbor  of  visitors  Is  the 
fact  that  In  the  pvMic  mind  a  national 
monument  jtoes  not  hold  the  prestige 
associated  n  th  a  national  park.  I  have 
described  tie  scenic  and  geologic  fea- 
tures of  Ca  ritol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ment. It  fu  ly  merits  the  added  prestige 
and  Increas  d  national  publicity  which 
would  result  from  national  park  recog- 
nition, reoofl  nltion  which  is,  in  fact,  long 
overdue. 

I  offered  i  trill  In  the  last  Congress  to 
give  nations  park  status  to  Capitol  Reef . 
However,  th  i  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  that  tlm<  recommended  against  pas- 
sage of  sucl  legislation  on  the  grounds 
that  Capitol  Reef  was  one  of  the  several 
national  mmuments  in  the  so-called 
golden  eirek  of  national  parks  and  mon- 
uments whl(  h  the  Department  wished  to 
study  to  dotermlne  those  deserving  of 
national  pai  k  statuflf. 

More  thsa  i  sufllelent  time  has  elapsed 
for  the  Dipartment  to  conclude  its 
studies.  Kit  I  am  hopeful  that  without 
further  deli  y  it  will  bestow  its  full  ap- 
proval upon  the  elevation  in  status  which 
Ci4>ltol  Ree  '  so  richly  merits. 

■me  VICl  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (  3.  1904)  to  establish  Capitol 
Reef  Nation  il  Monument  as  Capitol  Reef 
National  Pt  rk,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bxm- 
XRT,  was  re  ceived.  read  twice  by  its  title. 
and  referrel  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  I  isular  Affairs. 


GUI  3ELINES  MUST  GO 

Mr.  WIL  JAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  ajblll  to  outlaw  the  use  of  tim- 
ing or  measuring  devices  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  mail  I  understand  such  devices 
are  utlllaed  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
moit's  wor  c  measurement  ssrstems  or 
guidelines.  ^  ^hlch  in  one  form  or  another 
have  been  ii  i  effect  since  1958. 

The  obJe(  tive  In  Instituting  these  sys- 
tems is  cerl  ilnly  one  I  endorse.  We  all 
want  to  acb  eve  maximum  efficiency  and 
economy  In  postal  operations,  as  in  all 
government  Btl  activities.  But  from  all 
I  can  learn,  these  systems  are  not  accom- 
plishing th  B  objective,  and  In  fact  are 
helping  to  (  efeat  it. 

The  syst  ms  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  accurate  mall  counts,  so  there  is  no 
true  measuronent  of  work  content  or 
performance,  only  time-consuming  and 
service-dlsr  ipting  paper  work. 

The  guidi  lines  systems  are  costing  the 
Dqoartmen  ,  according  to  testimony  be- 
fore the  H  use  committee  this  session, 
between  $1  and  $13  million  annually. 
Moreover,  t  could  wdt  be  even  more 
because  of  the  additl<mal  personnel  re- 
quired to  h  mdle  the  staggering  amount 
^  paper  vork— employees  who  have 
nothing  at  ill  to  do  with  any  step  in  the 
mail  dlstrih  iitlon  process.  These  result- 
ing additlo  lal  costs  are  Included  In  the 
general  qit  gory  of  personnel,  and  so  are 


not  directly  charged  as  they  should  be 
to  the  "gxiidelines"  program. 

Mr.  President,  of  particular  concern  to 
me  is  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  guide- 
lines systems  in  terms  of  human  costs. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  postal  em- 
ployees are  capable,  efficient,  and  dedi- 
cated workers.  However,  their  dignity 
and  respect  as  individuals  are  lost  in  the 
guidelines  systems.  Our  postal  service 
functions  with  human  beings,  not  ma- 
chines, and  we  should  treat  them  as  men 
and  not  robots. 

Good  morale,  though  it  cannot  be 
measxired  for  cost  accoimting  purposes, 
is  an  indispensable  factor  in  real  effi- 
ciency. Under  the  guidelines  systems  we 
have  the  opposite:  Fnistration,  tension, 
and  the  high  personnel  turnover  which 
lower  morale  and  efficiency. 

I  was  very  heartened  to  learn  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
is  holding  hearings  on  the  various  pro- 
posals in  this  area.  I  hope  that  when 
the  facts  have  been  available  for  study 
the  Senate  will  act  to  eliminate  this  un- 
realistic system  which  is  so  wasteful  of 
human  and  material  values. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1906)  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  timing  or  measuring  devices  in  the 
distribution  of  mail,  introduced  by  Mr. 
WnxiAMS  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  RE- 
TIRED AND  OTHER  PERSONNEL 
TO  ACCEPT  AND  WEAR  DECORA- 
TIONS, ETC. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  certain  retired 
and  other  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  and  wear  decorations, 
presents,  and  other  things  tendered  them 
by  certain  foreign  governments. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  am  introducing  it  In  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  conunents. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

In  fact,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  seriotis 
consideration  to  an  amendment  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  a  permanent  basis  to  deliver  these 
awards,  decorations,  and  other  things, 
to  the  recipients  after  he  has  received 
certification  of  their  retired  status.  I 
caimot  imagine  that  the  authors  of  our 
Constitution  in  providing  that  "No  per- 
son holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust" 
shall  accept  a  present  or  a  decoration 
from  a  foreign  government  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  would  have  con- 
sidered every  single  person,  receiving  a 
few  dollars  a  year  in  retirement  ben- 
efits, to  be  holding  an  "office  of  profit 
or  trust"  under  the  Constitution.  It 
seems  absurd  that  former  Government 


officials  and  employees,  who  do  not  draw 
pensions,  can  get  their  decorations  auto- 
matically, while  those  who  do  draw  pen- 
sions, no  matter  how  small,  have  to  have 
congressional  authorization.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  that  is  the  point 
with  which  the  Founding  Fathers  were 
concerned.  In  order  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion of  this  approach  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  draft  of  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pq^  BRIGHT  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8VGCESTXD   AMKNOMXHT 

Skc.  3.  The  act  of  January  31.  1881  (5 
U3.C.  116).  Is  amended  aa  foUows: 

"Strike  out  the  comma  and  Insert  a  period 
after  the  word  'person',  and  add  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 

"  'Such  present,  decoration,  or  other  thing 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  Individual  upon  receipt  of  a 
certified  affidavit  stating  that  he  has  retired 
from  the  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  held  by 
him  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.*  " 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
May  28.  1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mat  28,  1963. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Deas  Klx.  Vicx  PaxsmcNT:  There  Is  sub- 
mitted herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize 
certain  retired  and  other  personnel  of  the 
US.  Government  to  accept  and  wear  decora- 
tions, presents,  and  other  things  tendered 
them  by  certain  foreign  governments."  This 
bin  embodies  and  brings  up  to  date  the  draft 
bill  submitted  to  you  on  February  6,  1962, 
but  not  enacted. 

The  Department  Is  required  by  the  act  of 
January  31,  1881  (6  U.S.C.  116) ,  to  hold  in  its 
custody  awards  for  active  and  retired  person- 
nel of  the  UJ3.  Government.  The  growing 
accumulation  of  awards  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  required  to  hold  presents  an  ever  in- 
creasing problem  and  related  workload  to 
the  Department,  other  Government  agencies, 
and  the  Congress  and  results  In  thousands 
of  inquiries  from  Interested  parties.  Al- 
though the  draft  bill  contains  only  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  have  retired 
within  the  last  5  years,  it  will  provide  sub- 
stantial relief  U  favorable  consideration  is 
given  by  the  Congress. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  Department 
perceives  no  objection  to  the  acceptance  by 
these  persons  of  the  decorations,  presents, 
and  other  things  tendered  by  the  foreign 
countries  Indicated  In  the  attached  bill  and 
reconunends  that  it  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

A  similar  conununlcation  has  been  tat- 
warded  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Biireau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Department  that  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

DCAM  Rttsk. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  while  the 
bill  is  very  bulky,  133  pages  of  the  145 
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pages  are  devoted  to  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, 3  to  the  Department  of  State, 
and  only  three-quarters  of  a  page  to 
Members  of  Congress.  The  recognition 
by  foreign  governments  is  certainly  not 
devoted  to  the  civilian  branches  of  the 
government. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1910)  to  authorize  certain 
retired  and  other  personnel  of  the  JJS. 
Government  to  accept  and  wear  decora- 
tions, presents,  and  other  things  ten- 
dered them  by  certain  foreign  govern- 
ments, introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbrioht,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


The  bin  (S.  1915)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  and  to  encourage  the  reduc- 
tion of  excess  marketings  of  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
titie.  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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INCORPORATION  OF  CATHOLIC 
WAR  VETERANS  OF  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  imtil  Tuesday  next  for 
the  addition  of  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (S.  1914)  to  incorporate  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


CLASS  I  DAIRY  BILL— AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT  SUPPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  dairy  bill.  The  bill  is 
a  class  I  base  bill  which  has  been  worked 
out  after  comprehensive  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Milk  Producers  FMeration. 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  dairy  organi- 
zation in  the  country,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  That  is  Just  about 
as  far  as  each  of  them  can  go.  The  bill 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Milk 
Producers  Federation.  Mr.  Charles 
Murphy.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
E.  M.  Norton,  secretary  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  said: 

The  draft  of  the  class  I  base  plan  as  it  was 
worked  out  by  the  task  force  is  acceptable 
to  the  Department.  As  you  know,  this  draft 
omits  certain  feat\ires  which  we  believe 
would  Improve  the  program;  nevertheless 
we  believe  that  in  the  form  of  the  task  force 
draft  It  might  achieve  some  improvement 
over  the  present  situation,  and  we  perceive 
no  objection  to  it  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill  for 
appropriate  referral. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


TO  AMEND  FURTHER  THE  PEAC!E 
CORPS  ACT  (75  STAT.  612),  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  President, 
dated  July  4,  1963,  and  the  text  of  the 
bill,  together  with  an  accompanying  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1916)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbrioht, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  that  Act,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1963"  and  ••$63,750,000"  and 
sxibstituting  ••1964"  and  "•108,000,000"  re- 
spectively. ' 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Ck>rp6  Act,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers, is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (b),  insert  the  following 
sentence  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence: "Supplies  or  equipment  provided  vol- 
unteers to  Insure  their  capacity  to  serve 
effectively  may  be  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment or  to  other  entitles  of  the  country  or 
area  with  which  they  have  been  serving,  when 
no  longer  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and 
when  such  transfers  would  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act." 

(b)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substi- 
tute therefor  the  following:  "(c)  Volunteers 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment 
allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  »75  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  service  as  determined 
by  the  President.  The  readjustment  allow- 
ance of  each  volunteer  shall  be  payable  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States:  Provided 
however.  That,  under  such  clrcimistances  as 
the  President  may  determine,  the  accrued  re- 
adjustment allowance,  or  any  part  thereof, 
may  be  paid  to  the  volunteer,  members  of 


his  family  ot  others,  during  the  period  of  his 
service,  or  prior  to  his  return  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  of  the  volunteer's  death 
during  the  period  of  his  service,  the  amount 
of  any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  3,  1950.  chapter  518.  sec- 
tion 1  (6  U5.C.61f)." 

(c)  In  subsection  (f )  (2) .  strtke  out  "termi- 
nation payments"  and  substitute   therefcw 

readjustment  allowance". 

(d)  In  subsection  (g),  add  Immediately 
after  "may  determine"  the  f oUowlng  proviso- 
' :  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
volunteers  in  the  aggregate  may  be  assigned 
to  carry  out  secretarial  or  clerical  duties  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Peace  Corps  representatives 
abroad". 

(e)  In  subsection  (h),  strike  out  "and  f<w 
the  piirposes  of"  immediately  after  "tort 
llablli^    statute."    and    substitute    therefor 

the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955 

il^^S-  ^"^  **  "**»■>'  the  Act  of  June  4. 
1954,  chapter  264,  secUon  4  (6  VS.C.  73b-5) 
and". 

(f)  Add  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  of 
section  5  as  foUows:  "(k)  In  order  to  assure 
that  the  skills  and  experience  which  former 
volunteers  have  derived  from  their  training 
and  their  service  abroad  are  best  utilized  in 
the  national  Interest,  the  President  may  in 
cooperation  with  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  private  employers,  educational  In- 
stitutions, and  other  entitles  of  the  United 
States,  undertake  programs  under  which 
volunteers  would  be  counseled  with  respect 
to  opportunities  for  further  education  and 
employment." 

Sic.  3.  Section  6(1)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  leaders,  is  amended  by  strlk- 
Ing  out  "termination  payments"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  "a  readjustment  aUow- 
ance". 

Sec.  4.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  engaged  in  the  United 
States  in  activities  authorized  by  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  strUclng  out  "so"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof. 

S«c.  5.  Section  10  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
powers  and  authorities,  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a).  Insert  immediately 
after  "shall  be  assigned"  In  the  proviso  to 
paragraph  (2)  "in  fiscal  year  1964,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  assignments  previously 
permitted,"  and  strUce  out  "or  voluntew 
leaders"  Immediately  after  "Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers". *^ 

(b)  In  subsection  (a).  Insert  immediately 
after  "or  otherwise"  In  paragraph  (8)  ",  and 
trwisfer  such  property  to  the  government  or 
other  entities  of  the  country  or  area  with 
which  the  volunteers  are  serving,  when  such 
transfers  would  further  the  general  our- 
posee  of  the  Act". 

Six:.  6.  Section  13  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  em- 
ployment  of  experts  and  consultants  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Peace 
Corps"  and  substitute  therefor  "President". 

(b)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  an  that 
appears  between  "shaU  not"  In  the  first 
clause  thereof  and  •'be  considered  "  In  the 
second  clause  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Section  19  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  reUtes  to  the  Peace 
Corps  seal,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
short  title  and  substltuUng  therefor  "Exclu- 
sive Right  to  Seal  and  Name",  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  before  •'the  President  may",  and  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  The  use  of  the  official  seal  or  em- 
blem and  the  use  of  the  name  'Peace  Corps' 
shall  be  restricted  exclusively  to  designat* 
programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Whoever,  whether  an  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  uses 
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school  In  British  Honduras;  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  creation  of  a  system  of  farm- 
to-market  roads  in  TSnganyika.  But  these 
are  only  isolated  examples;  all  over  the  world 
volunteers  have  surveyed  roads,  taught  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  built  schools,  planted 
forests,  drilled  wells,  and  started  local  in- 
dustries. In  their  off  hours  they  have  con- 
ducted adult  education  classes,  organised 
athletic  teams,  and  launched  programs  rang- 
ing from  music  clubs  to  debating  teams. 

As  important  as  these  achievements  are, 
they  are  far  less  important  than  the  con- 
tribution Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  malclng 
in  building  those  hxmian  relations  which 
mtist  exist  for  a  happy  and  peaceful  under- 
standing between  people.  The  United  States 
and  a  few  other  fortunate  nations  sre  part 
of  an  island  of  prosperity  in  a  worldwide  sea 
of  poverty.  Our  affluence  has  at  times  severed 
us  from  the  great  proverty-strlcken  majority 
of  the  world's  people.  It  is  essential  that  we 
demonstrate  that  we  continue  to  be  aware 
of  the  responsibility  we  fortunate  few  have 
to  assist  the  efforts  of  others  at  development 
and  progress. 

With  Americans,  Lord  Tweedsmulr  wrote, 
"the  sense  of  common  humanity  is  a  warm 
and  constant  instinct  and  not  a  doctrine  of 
the  schools  or  a  slogan  of  the  hustings."  By 
the  careful  selection  and  training  of  men  and 
wcunen  in  whom  that  instinct  is  a  reality,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  already  erased  some  stereo- 
t3rpe  Images  of  America  and  brought  hun- 
(3^«ds  of  thousands  of  people  Into  contact 
with  the  first  Americans  they  have  ever 
known  personally.  "When  the  Peace  Corps 
came  to  my  country,"  wrote  the  Minister  of 
Development  of  Jamaica,  "they  brought  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  They  came  and  mixed 
with  the  people.  They  worked  closely  with 
the  people.  They  closed  the  gap  and  crashed 
the  barrier.  And  because  they  did  this,  they 
have  paved  the  way  for  our  own  people  to 
understand." 

It  is  not  accident  that  Peace  Corps  vol- 
tmteers  have  won  this  kind  of  acceptance. 
Nor  is  it  a  coincidence  that  they  have  been 
greeted — as  the  Ethiopian  Herald  stated — 
"with  open  arms."  They  have  been  warmly 
received  because  they  represent  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  a  free  and  democratic  society — the 
kind  of  society  which  the  people  of  Africa. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  long  for  as  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  their  own  revolution. 

The  Communist  system  can  never  offer 
men  optimum  freedom  as  human  beings. 
The  people  of  the  world's  emerging  nations 
know  this.  Their  aspirations  for  a  free  so- 
ciety are  being  stimulated  by  the  presence 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  have  come  not 
to  usurp  but  to  encourage  the  responsibility 
of  local  people  and  not  to  repress  but  to 
respect  the  individual  characteristics  and 
traditions  of  the  local  culture.  "What  is 
most  remarkable  about  America,"  wrote  Ger- 
man scholar  Philip  Schaff,  "is  that  over  Its 
confused  diversity  there  broods  a  higher 
unity."  Becaiise  volunteers  of  different  races 
and  different  religions  nonetheless  come  from 
the  same  country,  they  represent  the  hope  of 
building  a  commimity  of  free  nations  where- 
in each  one,  conscious  of  its  rights  and  du- 
ties, will  have  regard  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

Already  the  Peace  Corps  idea  has  spread 
to  other  nations.  Last  week  I  attended  the 
official  Inauguration  of  West  Germany's  own 
Peace  Corps  program.  The  first  group  of  260 
young  men  and  women  will  be  ready  for 
service  next  year  and  will  eventvutlly  Include 
nu>re  than  a  thousand  young  Germans  work- 
ing around  the  world.  Three  other  European 
countries — the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and 
Norway — have  started  similar  programs. 
Argentina  and  New  Zealand  have  already 
established  volunteer  organizations.  These 
efforts  have  been  stimulated  and  assisted 
by  the  International  Peace  Corpe  Secretariat, 
established  by  the  International  Conference 
on  Middle  Level  Manpower  last  fall  in  Puerto 
Rico.    The  bill  I  am  transmitting  would  en- 


able the  United  States  to  continue  to  en- 
courage this  movement. 

The  first  American  volimteers  are  already 
returning  to  the  United  States  after  2  years 
of  Peace  Corps  service.  They  are  bringing 
home  important  skills  and  experience  which 
will  greatly  enhance  oxir  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  strengthen  our  role  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  More  than  onerthlrd  of  the 
700  volunteers  retiuning  this  year  have  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  work  in  International 
programs.  Their  ability  and  usefulness  is 
attested  to  by  the  action  of  36  universities 
in  the  United  States  which  have  established 
200  scholarships  for  returning  volxmteers. 
One  of  these  scholarships  was  created  by  the 
donations  of  the  foreign  students  studying 
in  California.  I  am  also  recommending  a 
provision  which  would  authorize  the  Peace 
Corps  to  assist  these  returning  volunteers 
to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities  for 
further  usefulness  to  the  Nation. 

The  funds  I  am  requesting  will  enable  the 
Peace  Corps  to  place  some  13,000  volunteers 
in  training  or  abrofui  by  September  1904,  a 
significant  increase  over  the  9,000  who  are 
expected  to  be  enrolled  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Three  thousand  volunteers  of  next  year's 
Increase  are  destined  for  service  in  Latin 
America  and  one  tho\isand  In  Africa.  In 
both  of  these  areas  an  historic  opportunity 
is  at  hand  for  the  United  States.  In  Latin 
America,  the  Peace  Corps  can,  within  the 
span  of  a  relatively  few  years,  write  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  the  history  of  inter- 
American  partnership  and  kindle  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  democratic  action  on  the 
commimity  level.  In  Africa  the  Peace  Corps 
will  concentrate  its  efforts  on  meeting  a 
critical  teacher  shortage.  Ilie  opportunity 
to  teach  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  African 
students  is  unparalleled  in  our  history. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  this  legislation  making  it 
possible  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  to 
share  with  the  new  nations  of  the  world 
the  experience  of  a  democratic  revolution 
committed  to  human  liberty. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  Kenneot. 

Section-bt-Sxction  Amaltsis  or  the  Pso- 
posED  Act  To  Amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
AS  SxTBacrrrxD  bt  the  Executive  Bkanch 

The  proposed  act  (the  bill)  to  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended  (the  act),  has 
two  main  purposes.  Plrst,  it  authorizes  new 
appropriations  under  the  general  authority 
in  the  act  for  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
pvirpoees  of  the  act.  The  bill  would  accom- 
plish this  by  striking  out  the  amount  and  the 
reference  to  the  fiscal  year  in  that  general 
authorization  and  substituting  the  new 
amount  and  the  new  fiscal  year.  Deletion  of 
the  amount  and  date  in  the  general  authori- 
zation, of  course,  has  no  effect  on  funds  here- 
tofore made  available  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses or  provisions  of  the  act.  Second,  the 
bill  would  affect  14  other  amendments  to  the 
act.  Some  of  these  sre  of  a  substantive 
natiire  designed  to  promote  more  effective 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Others  are  clarifying  or  technical  changes. 

Section  1:  Amends  section  3(b)  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  authorizations,  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $108  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  In  1962,  the  appropriation  of 
$83,760,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  was  authorized 
by  amendment  of  this  general  authority. 
Plfty-nlne  million  dollars  was  actxially  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Section  2:  Amends  section  6  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  in 
six  respects : 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  5(b) 
of  the  act  to  permit  supplies  or  equipment 
provided  volunteers  to  insure  their  capacity 
to  serve  effectively  and  no  longer  required 
for  the  purpose  for  which  provided  to  be 
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transferred  to  the  Government  or  other  en- 
tities ("entities"  is  in  effect  a  defined  term 
of  the  act  in  view  of  the  references  in  section 
&(g)  of  the  act  to  section  10(a)  (l)  thereof) 
of  the  country  or  area  with  which  the  volim- 
teers are  serving.  This  amendment  Is  a  lim- 
ited version  of  an  amendment  to  section 
5(b)  of  the  act  requested  last  year  by  the 
executive  branch.  In  order  to  make  it  clear 
that  only  work  or  "project"  equipment  or 
supplies  provided  volunteers  may  be  trans- 
ferred imder  the  proposed  authority,  the  lim- 
iting phrase  "to  Insure  their  capacity  to 
serve  effectively"  has  been  added  and  phrases 
descriptive  of  "logistic"  supplies  or  equip- 
ment which  are  provided  volunteers  for  their 
maintenance  <»■  health  have  been  deleted 
Also,  the  word  "with"  has  been  substituted 
for  the  word  "in"  to  make  it  clear  that  trans- 
fers may  be  made  only  to  the  Government  or 
other  host  coimtry  entitles  with  which  vol- 
unteers have  been  actually  working. 

The  requested  authority  would  apply  only 
to  work  or  "project"  supplies  or  equipment 
and  then  only  when  Peace  Corps  representa- 
tives overseas  determine  that  they  are  no 
longer  required  for  use  by  the  volunteers 
to  which  provided  or  by  their  replacements, 
if  any.  Examples  of  work  supplies  or  equip- 
ment would  include  teaching  aids,  tools  pro- 
vided ccHnmunlty  action  volunteers,  and  rec- 
reational equipment  provided  for  teachers  or 
other  volunteers  who  supervise  or  participate 
in  sports  as  well  as  for  physical  education 
volunteers.  The  requested  authority  would 
not  apply  to  "logistic"  supplies  or  equipment 
provided  for  the  volunteers*  health  or  main- 
tenance, e.g..  medicines,  household  furnish- 
ings, and  vehicles. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  authority 
requested  does  not  augment  the  basic  au- 
thority in  secUon  6(b)  of  the  act  to  provide 
equipment  or  suppUes  for  the  volunteers 
This  existing  authority  Is  limited  to  provid- 
ing the  supplies  or  equipment  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  volunteers  or  to  in- 
sure their  health  or  capacity  to  serve  effec- 
tively. Moreover,  the  Peace  Corpe  general 
policy  is  not  to  provide  work  equipment  or 
supplies  of  a  value  in  excess  of  roughly  $i  OOO 
per  volunteer.  o    j  w  . 

Section  2(b)  ot  the  bUl  makes  two  changes 
In  section  5(c)  of  the  act  which  authorizes 
the  payment  to  each  volunteer  at  the  end 
of  hU  service  of  not  to  exceed  $76  for  each 
month,   w  portion   thereof,   of   satisfactory 
service.    (1)  As  stated  in  the  section-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  of  the  original  Peace  Corpe  bill 
these  payments  "are  intended  primarily  to 
ssslst  volunteers  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion  back  to  life  at  home  in  the   United 
States."     The  phrase  "readjustment  allow- 
ance" is  thought  to  express  more  clearly  than 
termination  payments"  the  purpose  of  these 
payments,  and  the  former  phrase  is    there- 
fore, substituted  for  the  latter  throughout 
the  subsection.    This  amendment  in  no  way 
changes  the  nature  or  amount  of  these  pay- 
ments,  and    the   Treasury   Department,  will 
consider  the  "readjustment  allowance"  as  a 
termination  payment"  for  the  purposes  of 
wctions   912   and    130S(b)    of   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1964.      (2)    The    second 
Change,  which  consists  of  a  rewriting  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  6(c),  is  Intended 
to  make  clear,  consistent  with  the  basic  piu-- 
pose    of    the    readjustment    allowance,    the 
Peace  Corps  authority  to  withhold  payment 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  accrued  readjust- 
ment allowance  until  the  volunteer  actually 
returns  to  the  United  States.     SecUon  6(c) 
of  the  act  now  provides  for  payment  "at  the 
termination  of  •   •  •  service"  which  in  the 
large    majority    of    cases    will    take    place 
overseas.  *^ 

Section  2(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
6(f)  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  credit  for 
Peace  Corps  service  in  connection  with  sub- 
sequent Pederai  employment,  by  substi- 
tuting "readjustment  allowance"  for  "termi- 
nation payments"  in  paragraph  2  thereof, 
rais  change  would  conform  this  paragraph 
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with  the  change  In  the  terminology  of  section 
6(c)  of  the  act  which  would  be  effected  by 
section  a(b)  of  the  bllL 

Section  2(d)  of  the  blU  amends  section 
5(g)  of  the  act,  which  authorises  the  assign- 
ment of  volunteers,  by  authorizing  the  as- 
signment of  not  more  than  a  total  of  100 
volunteers  to  carry  out  secretarial  and  cleri- 
cal duties  on  the  staffs  of  Peace  Corps  rep- 
resentatives abroad.  Many  persons  with 
secretarial  and  clerical  skills  and  experience 
have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  projecte  in  which  they  could  serve 
abroad  to  meet  the  needs  of  Interested 
countries  and  areas  for  this  kind  of  trained 
manpower  have  developed  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Rather  than  deny  to  these 
Americans  the  <^portunlty  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Peace  Corps,  it  is  proposed  to 
authorize  the  assignment  on  an  experimental 
basU  of  a  limited  number  (100)  of  such 
persons  to  duty  on  the  staffs  of  Peace  Corps 
representatives  abroad.  The  requested  au- 
thority would  extend  the  voluntary  service 
principle  Into  the  area  of  oversea  adminis- 
tration and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  cost 
thereof. 

SecUon  2(e)  of  the  bUl  amends  section 
5(h)  of  the  act,  which  specifies  certain  laws 
for  the  purposes  of  which  volunteers  shall 
be  considered  employees  of  the  United 
States,  by  adding  (1)  the  Pederai  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1956  (6  UJ3.C.  2171  et  seq  ) 
and  (2)  the  act  of  June  4,  1954,  chapter  264 
section  4  (5  U5.C.  73b-5).  Except  for  pur-' 
poses  of  the  laws  specified  in  section  5(h)  or 
elsewhere  in  the  act,  volunteers  are  not  con- 
sidered persons  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  or  officers  or 
employees  thereof. 

(1)  The  Pederai  Voting  AssUtance  Act,  in 
general,  authorizes  Government  officials  to 
take  reasonable  measures  to  assist  Pederai 
employees  absent  from  the  States  where  they 
maintain  voting  residences  to  exercise  ab- 
sentee voting  rights.  It  Is  to  be  emphasized 
that  that  act  does  not  grant  absentee  voting 
rights.  It  merely  provides  for  administra- 
tive assistance  to  Pederai  employees  who 
wish  to  exercise  such  absentee  voting  rights 
as  may  be  accorded  by  the  States  where  they 
maintain  voting  residences. 

(2)  Section  4  of  the  act  of  Jime  4  1954 
chapter  264,  authorizes,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe  (see  Ex- 
ecuuve  Order  No.  10614  of  May  26,  1956)  the 
use  of  appropriations  chargeable  for  trans- 
portation of  baggage  of  Government  em- 
ployees for  such  payment  of  general  average 
contributions  as  may  be  required  in  connec- 
tlon  with  authorized  transportaUon  of  bag- 
gage. "General  average  contributions"  are 
the  contributions  which  each  party  to  a  sea 
venture  may  be  required  to  make  in  order 
(1)  to  make  good  the  loss  sustained  by  any 
one  of  their  number  on  accoimt  of  sacrlflc^ 
made  of  part  of  the  ship  or  cargo  to  save  the 
residue  or  the  Uves  of  those  on  board  from 
Impending  perU,  or  (2)  to  share  extraor- 
dinary expenses  necessarily  incurred  for  the 
common  benefit  and  safety  of  all. 

Section  2(f)  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sub- 
secUon  (k)  to  section  5  of  the  act.  In  order 
to  assure  that  the  skills  and  experience 
which  former  volunteers  have  derived  from 
their  training  and  their  service  abroad  are 
best  utUized  in  the  naUonal  interest  this 
subsecUon  authorizes  the  President,  in  coop- 
eration with  agencies  of  the  United  States 
private  employers,  educational  InsUtutlons 
and  other  enUUes  of  the  United  States,  to 
undertake  programs  under  which  volunteers 
would  be  counseled  with  respect  to  oppor- 
tunlties  for  further  education  and  em- 
plojrment. 

TTie  Peace  Ccmtm  bill  proposed  by  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  in  1981  would  have  created 
a  career  planning  board  "to  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  President  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  policies  and  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  the  future  careers  of  volun- 


teers after  conclvision  of  their  service."  This 
provision  was  not  enacted.  Nevertheless, 
from  many  sources  have  come  requests  for 
Information  from  the  Peace  Corps  about 
returning  volimteers  and  requests  that  the 
Peace  Corps  make  available  to  returning 
volunteers  Information  about  employment 
and  educational  opportunities  they  offer 
Such  sources  Include  other  Government 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  State, 
the  VS.  InformaUon  Agency,  and  the  Pub-' 
Uc  Health  Service;  private  enterprises,  such 
as  the  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  E.  I.  DuPont  Co..  and  Standard  OU 
(New  Jersey);  State  and  local  government 
agencies,  such  as  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  California  School  Districts* 
many  private  organizations  engaged  in  pub- 
lic service  work;  and  coUeges  and  unlverslUes 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  felt  free  to  respond  to  these  re- 
quests for  Information  about  retumhig 
volunteers,  as  It  would  to  any  requests  from 
the  pubUc  for  InformaUon  about  its  pro- 
gram. Similarly,  It  has  felt  free  to  accede 
to  requests  from  such  enUtles  to  make  avaU- 
able  to  volunteers  information  about  em- 
ployment and  educational  opportunities 

In  view  of  the  legislaUve  history  of  the 
Career  Planning  Board  proposal,  however 
the  Peace  Corps  has  not  felt  free  to  take 
the  initiative  In  efforts  to  assure  that  return- 
ing volunteers,  both  collectively  and  In- 
dividually, are  fully  apprised  as  to  the  op- 
portunities  available  to  them,  to  advise  them 
of  altemaUve  opportunities,  and  to  guide 
them  in  determining  which  opportunities 
will  best  utilize  their  Peace  Corps  trainlnr 
and  experience.  ^^ 

The  proposed  amendment  is  intended  to 
permit  the  Peace  Corps  to  engage  in  such 
activities  without  which  it  U  believed  that 
the  skills  and  experience  of  the  returning 
volunteers  wUl  not  be  utUlzed  to  the  maxi- 
miun  benefit  of  the  United  States.  Under 
the  requested  authority,  assistance  wlU  not 
be  provided  to  a  former  volunteer  if  more 
than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  termina- 
tion of  his  service,  unless  he  has  been  ful- 
filling U5.  military  service  obligations  since 
the  end  of  his  service. 

Section  3:  Amends  section  8  of  the  act 
which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  volunteer  lead- 
ers, by  substituting  "a  readjustment  allow- 
ance*' for  "termination  paymenU"  in  subsec- 
tion (1).  Thi8  change  would  conform  this 
subsection  with  the  change  in  the  termi- 
nology of  section  5(c)  of  the  act  which  would 
be  effected  by  section  2(b)   of  the  bill. 

Section  4:    Amends  section   7(b)    of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  the  compensation  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  United  States  In  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  act,  by  striking  out 
the  word  "so."    This  is  a  technical  change 
designed  to  correct  an  error  in  the  draftlni; 
of  the  original  act.    It  will  remove  a  possible 
ambiguity  which  might  unintentionally  pre- 
clude  the  Peace   Corps  from  compensating 
persons,  such  as  Poreign  Service  or  Public 
Health  Service  officers,  assigned  or  deUUed  to 
supergrade  positions  In  the  Peace  Corps  at 
rates    appropriate    to    their    responslbUities 
in  those  positions.     ThU  change  in  wording 
will  in  no  way  increase  the  total  number  of 
supergrades  authorized  for  the  Peace  Corps 
Section  5:    Amends  section  10  of  the  act 
which    relates    to   general   powers    and    au- 
thorities, in  two  respects  : 

Section  5(a)  of  the  bill  amends  the  pro- 
viso in  section  10(a)(2)  of  the  act,  which 
section  generally  authorizes  the  assignment 
of  volunteers  to  duty  with  the  United  Na- 
tions  or  other  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions or  agencies:  (a)  to  permit  125 
volunteers  to  be  assigned  in  fiscal  year  l»64 
under  the  authority  of  section  10(a)(2)  in 
addition  to  the  126  now  permitted  thereunder 
and  (b)  to  delete  the  reference  to  volunteer 
leaders.  Volunteers  would  be  assigned  to 
international  organizations  under  arrange- 
ments  between    the   Peace   Corps   and    the 
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"Peace  Corpa".   This  amendment  Is  designed 
to  prohibit  such  unauthortaed  use. 

Section  8:  Amends  the  act  to  add  after 
title  n  thereof,  which  nl»tea  to  Internal 
Hevenoe  Code  and  Social  Security  Act 
amendments,  a  new  title.  Section  301(a)  of 
the  new  title  would,  when  read  with  section 
3  of  the  act,  authorize  the  carrying  out  of 
and  approprtetlons  for  programs  to  encour- 
age ( I )  countries  and  areas  to  establish  pro- 
grams under  which  their  citizens  and  na- 
tionals would  volunteer  to  serve  abroad  in 
order  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  for  trained  manpower  and 
(2)  less  developed  countries  and  areas  to 
establish  programs  under  which  their  citi- 
zens and  nationals  would  volunteer  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  their  own  and  other  less 
developed   countries  for  trained  manpower. 

Section  301(b)  Is  Intended  to  limit  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  301(a)  to  thoee 
under  which  there  would  be  furnished 
knowledge  and  skills  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion, training,  and  programing  of  volunteer 
manpower.  Including  surveys,  demonstra- 
tions, training,  and  other  activities  similar 
to  those  which  were  authorized  under  the 
point  4  authority  in  title  HI  of  the  now  re- 
pealed Mutual  SecTirlty  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended.  Thus,  fimds  available  to  carry 
out  programs  authorized  by  the  proposed 
title  could  be  contributed  by  the  Peace  Corps 
to  technical  cooperation  programs  which  are 
related  to  the  \rtlllzation  of  voluntary  man- 
power by  the  less  developed  countries  and 
carried  out  by  international  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Peace  Corps  Sec- 
retariat, but  could  be  expended  by  the  Peace 
Corpa  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form  of 
equipment  or  conunodities  only  where  neces- 
sary for  instruction  or  demonstration 
purposes. 

While  this  authority  is  Intended  to  be  the 
exclusive  source  of  contributions  of  funds 
for  the  general  operations  of  the  Secretariat, 
it  is  not  intended  to  preclude  other  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  from  procuring  expert  services 
from  the  Secretariat. 

The  requested  authority  Is  not  intended 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
funds  requested  for  the  Peace  Corpe  in  fiscal 
year  1964.  The  fiscal  year  1904  expenses  of 
programs  carried  out  under  the  requested 
authority  are  Intended  to  be  absorbed  from 
funds  available  for  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
and  project  costs.  Personnel  compensation 
and  benefits  expenses  for  Peace  Coriw  person- 
nel who  are  detailed  to  the  International 
Peace  Corps  Secretariat  on  a  nonreimbxuv- 
able  basis  and  who  prevlo\uly  had  been 
funded  from  funds  available  tat  adminis- 
tration and  program  support  costs,  however, 
woxild  be  absorbed  from  fluids  available  for 
such  costs. 


Imends  section  19  of  the  act, 
to  the  Peace  Corps  seal,  by 
BhCMt  title  to  express  better 
1  oatter  of  the  section  and  by 
subsection  which  would  pro- 
Peace  Corpa  shall  have  ez- 
to  its  name  and  its  seal  and 
naea  either  the  Peace  Corps 
Peace  Corps  seal,  or  any  color- 
thereof,  other  than  to  desig- 
carrled  out  under  the  act. 
not  more  than  $500  or  Im- 
more  than  6  months,  or  both. 
4  njoined  at  the  suit  of  the  At- 
or  other  persons  authorised 
the  United  States.     The  new 
■imfiai'  to  other  prohibitions 
distinctive  names  and  Insignia 
chapter  S3  of  title  18.  TTnlted 
and  is  specifically  based  on  18 
prohibits  the  unauthorized 
Club  name  or  inaignla.    Al- 
some  evidence  of  public  con- 
unauthorlxed  tiae  of  the  name 
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PROTECTION  OP  HEADS  OF  POR- 
EION  STATES  AND  OTHER  DESIG- 
NATED OFFICIALS 

Mr.  FDIiBRIOHT,  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  authority  to  pro- 
tect heads  of  foreign  states  and  other 
designated  officials. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 


Secretary  ol  State,  dated  July  11,  1963, 
In  regard  to  It. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  amnropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto. 

The  bill  (&  1917)  to  provide  authority 
to  protect  heads  of  foreign  states  and 
other  designated  officials,  introduced  by 
Mr.  FuLBaxGRT,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  112  of  title  18. 
United  SUtea  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"{  113.  Assaulting  certain  foreign  diplo- 
matic and  other  official  personnel 

"Whoever  assaults,  strikes,  wounds.  Im- 
prisons or  offers  violence  to  the  person  of 
any  head  of  foreign  state  or  foreign  govern- 
ment, foreign  minister.  Ambassador  or  other 
public  minister.  In  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SS.OOO. 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  yean  or 
both. 

"Whoever.  In  the  commission  of  any  such 
acts  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerovu  weapon, 
ahall  be  fined  not  mora  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  yean  or  both." 

Sac.  2.  Th»  analyala  In  chapter  7  is 
amended  by  deleting 

"112.  Assaulting  public  minister." 

and  adding  in  lieu  thereof 

"113.  Assaulting  certain  foreign  diplomatic 
and  other  oflldal  personnel." 

Sxc.  3.  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  "while  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties."  the  follow- 
ing: "seciulty  officera  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Porelgn  Service.". 

Sxc.  4.  The  Act  of  June  28.  1955.  69  Stat. 
188.  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Security  officers  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  an  empowered  to  arrest 
without  warrant  and  deliver  into  custody 
any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  111  or  lia  of  Utle  18.  United  SUtes 
Code.  In  their  presence  or  if  they  have  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  the  person 
to  be  arrested  has  committed  or  la  commit- 
ting stich  felony." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbright 
is  as  follows: 

July  11.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dkax  Mb.  yicx  PaxsmxNT:  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations,  perhaps  no  gnater 
change  has  occurred  in  the  past  two  decades 
than  the  Increased  emphasis  on  personal 
visits  to  the  United  States  by  beads  of  for- 
eign states  or  foreign  governments.  Under 
international  law  and  practice,  it  la  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  host  government  to  assure 
the  ph3rBlcal  safety  of  such  distinguished 
visitors  while  they  are  traveling  or  sojoxunlng 
in  its  territory.  The  responsibility  includes 
shielding  these  persons  from  all  hazards, 
regardless  of  whether  they  be  of  personal 
design,  accident  or  negligence.  With  re- 
si}ect  to  the  U.S.  Government's  discharge 
of  Its  responsibility,  the  Department  of 
State  was  designated  to  perform  thla  security 
protection  function  in  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28, 1966  (69  SUt.  188) . 

A  recently  completed  review  of  existing 
Federal  laws  relating  to  thla  area  of  responsi- 
bility reveala  an  immediate  need  for  the  re- 
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vision  of  certain  statutes,  to  regtilarice  the 
protection  of  visiting  foreign  «"gnltmri«i. 
The  study  Indlcatea  that  section  113,  title 
18,  United  States  Code  (Assaulting  Publlo 
Minister) .  should  be  amended  to  Include,  as 
indicated  In  the  first  and  second  sectiona  of 
the  attached  draft  bill,  similar  protection 
for  the  head  of  a  foreign  state  or  foreign 
government  as  well  aa  forei^pi  ministers. 
The  study  fiu^her  reveals  that  the  security 
offlcen  of  the  Department  of  State  with 
primary  responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  of  such  distinguished  foreign  vlsi- 
tore  lack  the  necessary  authority  and  FM- 
eral  protection  to  perform  their  function 
adequately.  A  pertinent  example  is  the  fact 
that  these  officere  are  at  present  not  legally 
empowered  to  intervene  to  prevent  an  as- 
sault or  a  similar  geetiu^  of  violence  directed 
against  a  distinguished  foreign  visitor  until 
after  the  commission  of  the  act.  The  au- 
thority requested  in  sections  3  and  4  of  the 
attached  draft  bUl  has  been  devised  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies,  and  is  acceptable 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Department  hopes  that  it  may  receive 
early  favorable  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

The  Biueau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress  for  lU  consideration. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DxAN  Busk. 


REGULATION  OP  PRIVATE  EMPLOY- 
MENT AGENCIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
regulate  private  employment  agencies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  similar  bill 
which  was  the  basis  for  thorough  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health.  Welfare.  Education,  and  Safety 
of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
chairman.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  reported  favor- 
ably In  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  session 
to  the  Senate  an  Improved  bill  on  the 
subject,  upon  my  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendation. Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
action  on  the  measure  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
Is  the  same  bill  which  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Senate 
last  year. 

The  private  employment  agency  in- 
dustry Informed  the  committee  last  year 
that  it  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  Its  own  house  in  order.  However. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  that  there  has 
been  no  evidence  to  this  hour  that  any 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Industry  to 
curb  or  curtail  the  malpracUces  which 
have  developed  in  the  industry  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

All  that  the  local  committee  has  done, 
as  far  as  can  be  determined,  is  feed  the 
press  with  news  stories  of  what  it  has 
done  or  proposes  to  do.  Proposing  to  do 
a  thing  or  stating  it  has  been  done, 
doesnt  necessarily  mean  it  has  been 
done.  Mr.  President. 

What  the  Industry  here  and  through- 
out the  Nation  is  doing  is  to  bring  politi- 
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cal  pressure  to  bear  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  cut  appropriations  of  the  UJ3. 
Employment  Agency  and  to  threaten  to 
defeat  candidates  for  political  oOce  who 
support  legislatian  regulating  the  private 
employment  agency  industry  which  is 
contrary  to  the  industry's  wishes. 

If  that  is  the  kind  of  fight  they  want, 
they  will  get  it.  Not  all  employment 
agency  operators,  of  course,  take  the  un- 
enlightened position  of  some  National 
and  local  associations.  There  are  many 
private  employment  agency  operators 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ^nd  else- 
where who  have  cooperated  with  the 
Committee  in  its  investigation  and  who 
operate  their  agencies  as  a  great  public 
service  at  a  high  level  of  Integrity  and 
trust.  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  fine  public  service. 

In  introducing  this  bill  today,  I  serve 
public  notice  on  the  private  employment 
agency  Industry  that  I  shall  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  measure  at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  i4?proprlately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1919)  to  regulate  private 
employment  agencies  in  the  DLstrict  of 
Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mobsb.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  titie.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  used 
In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  firm, 
partnership,  Joint  stock  company,  associa- 
tion, corporation.  Incorporated  society, 
statutory  or  common-law  trust,  estatee,  ex- 
ecutor, admlnistntor,  receiver,  trustee,  con- 
servator, liquidator,  committee,  officer,  em- 
ployee, principal,  or  agent; 

(2)  "Fee"  means  anything  of  value.  In- 
cluding any  monetary  or  other  valuable  con- 
BlderaUon.  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  for  any  servloe  or  act 
performed  by  an  emplo3rment  agency; 

(3)  "Employment"  means  any  service  per- 
formed for  remuneration  or  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  remuneration,  whether  in  the 
form  of  salary,  wages,  or  other  consldentlon. 
and  regardless  of  whether  such  service  be 
performed  under  any  contract  for  hire,  writ- 
ten or  oral,  express  or  ImpUed; 

(4)  "Employment  agency"  means  any 
person  other  than  an  organization  operated 
by  or  xmder  the  excluaive  control  of  a  bona 
fide  educational,  religious,  or  charitable  In- 
atltution  who.  for  a  fee.  (A)  prociu^  or  of- 
fen  or  attempts  to  procure  employees  for 
persons  seeking  the  service  of  employees  or 
employment  for  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment; or  (B)  in  seeking  to  perform  any  of 
the  foregoing,  gives  information  by  any 
means  as  to  where  employees,  worken.  or 
employmmt  may  be  obtained;  «iM 

(6)  "Conunlsslonen"  means  the  Board  of 
Commissionen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsecUon  (c)  of  section  10  of  this  Act. 
no  employment  agency  ahall  do  bualneas  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  xmless  it  holds  a 
valid  license  Issued  by  the  Commissionen 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  A  license  may  be  Issued  or  renewed 
imder  this  Act  only  upon  the  determination 
of  the  Conunlsslonen  that — 

(1)  the  premises  in  which  the  buslneas 
will  be  conducted  an  suitable  for  use  as  an 
employment  agency; 
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(3)  the  applicant  for  such  Ucenaa  is  of 
good  moral  character,  trustwarthy.  and  In- 
tends to  (^erate  a  bona  fide  emnUmnent 
agency;  and 

(3)  the  applicant  for  audi  lloenae  intends 
to  make  hla  aervloes  available  to  any  pcraon 
without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed 
color,  or  natirtrmi  origin.  '  ' 

(c)  Such  license  ahall  contain  the  name 
of  the  licensee,  the  name  under  which  the 
business  is  to  be  conducted,  and  the  specific 
place  of  bualneas  of  the  employment  agency 
so  licensed.  Such  Ucense  ahaU  be  valid  only 
as  to  the  person  and  place  named  therein. 
Any  license  Issued  uadn  this  Act  shaU  eon- 
tain  an  effective  date  and  ahaU  be  vaUd  for 
one  year  following  such  date,  unless  sus- 
pended or  revoked.  An  appUcatlon  for  the 
renewal  of  such  Ucense  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Ootnmis- 
slonere  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Fold- 
ing administntlve  action  by  the  Coomiis- 
slonen  on  such  an  appUcatlon.  such  Uoense 
may  be  continued  In  effect  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  sixty  days  beyond  Its  emlntlon 
date. 

(d)  The  Commissionen  shall  fix  the  fee 
for  such  license  at  such  amount  as.  in  their 
Judgment,  wUl  be  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  Inspeo- 
ting.  supervising,  and  regulating  the  licensed 
activity. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Each  appUcant  for  a  license  as 
an  employment  agency  shaU  file  with  the 
Commissionen  a  bond  in  such  form  aa  may 
be  preeerlbed  and  approved  by  the  Ooounls- 
slonen,  in  the  penal  sum  of  $5,000  running 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  corponte 
surety  authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  pursuant  to  title  «.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  by  the  Department  of  Xnaaraaoe 
of  the  Oovemmoit  of  the  Dlstrtot  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  do  buslnees  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  lieu  of  such  bcmd,  an  ap- 
pUcant for  a  Ucenae  as  an  employment  agency 
may  deposit  with  the  ComnUaalanera  other 
security  In  a  form  and  amount  acceptable 
to  them,  but  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
$7,600. 

(b)  Such  bond  ahall  be  conditioned  that— 

(1)  the  licensee  shaU  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Including  ^>pUeable  rules, 
regulations,  or  orden  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to, and  shall  pay  any  loas  or  damage  oc- 
casioned to  any  person  by  reason  of  such 
failure  to  comply;  and 

(2)  the  suspension,  revocation,  surrender, 
or  eiq>iratlon  of  a  license  to  opente  an  em- 
ployment agency  shaU  not  affect  the  coverage 
of  such  bond  as  to  a  claim  arising  out  of  acts 
^^ch  occurred  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
suspension,  nvocatlon,  surrender,  or  en>ln- 
tlon. 

(c)  The  Commissionen  may  at  any  time 
notify  the  licensee  to  file  a  new  or  supple- 
mentary bond,  in  a  form  and  amount  to  con- 
form with  the  provisions  of  this  aecUon, 
whenever  they  shall  deem  the  surety  of  such 
bond  to  be  unsatisfactory,  or  the  amount  of 
such  bond  to  have  become  insufficient  to 
satisfy  all  claims  accrued  or  contingent 
against  the  Ucensee.  In  the  event  the  bond 
Is  secured  by  cash,  the  cash  shall  not  be 
releaaed  for  a  period  of  one  year  following 
the  date  of  suspsnalon.  revoeatton.  swrender. 
or  exptratton  of  the  Ucense. 

(d)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  violation 
of  any  law  or  regxilatlon  appUcable  to  the 
Uoensee'fe  conduct  of  the  licensed  activity 
ahaU  have.  In  addition  to  his  right  of  action 
against  such  Ucensee.  a  right  to  bring  suit 
against  the  surety  on  a  bond  required  by 
this  section,  either  alone  or  JolnUy  with  the 
principal  thereon,  and  to  recover  tn  an 
amoimt  not  irrrewllng  the  penalty  of  sneh 
bond  any  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  any 
act,  tnnsactlon.  or  eoaduet  ot  the  Ucensee. 
or  of  any  offlocr.  agent,  employee,  or  other 
person  acting  on  behalf  of  said  Ucensee. 
which  la  in  violation  of  law  or  regulation 
in   force   In   the   District   relating   to   the 
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tmpo—  upon  the  surety  on 
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(14)  receive  at  require  any  person  to  exe- 
cute any  paper  or  document  relating  to  the 
liability  of  any  applicant  for  employment 
except  on  such  forms  as  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners  and  every  such 
paper  or  document  made  or  executed  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
void  and  unenforceable  both  in  law  and  in 
equity; 

(16)  use  any  contract  form  or  other  forms 
except  as  the  Commissioners  may  by  rule  or 
regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Com- 
missioners, by  regulation,  from  defining  and 
prohibiting  an  activity  or  practice  not  set 
forth  in  such  subsection. 

See.  6.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations; 
minimum  prbfessional  requirements  for  em- 
ployees and  officers  of  employment  agencies 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  prescribe  such 
forms  of  applications,  reports,  contracts,  en- 
tries, and  other  papers;  issue  such  instruc- 
tions; delegate  such  functions;  and  perform 
such  other  acts  as  they  may  determine  neces- 
sary in  the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  0.  (a)  The  Commissioners  shall  es- 
tablish a  schedxxle  of  maximxmi  fees  which 
may  be  charged  by  employment  agencies  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Each  employment 
agency  shall  issue  a  receipt  acknowledging 
payment  of  any  such  fee  received  by  it. 

(b)  Where  any  applicant  for  employees 
or  emplo3rment  who  has  paid  a  fee  to  any 
employment  agency  fails  to  secure  or  refuses 
to  accept  employees  or  employment,  as  the 
case  may  be,  such  fee  shall  be  retvirned  by 
the  agency  within  three  days  after  a  written 
demand  by  the  applicant.  If,  due  to  no 
fault  of  such  applicant  or  because  the  em- 
ployee or  the  employment  is  other  than 
as  represented  by  the  employment  agency, 
employment  is  discontinued  within  thirty 
days,  all  fees  paid  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  by  such  applicant  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  maximum  for  the 
period  worked  shall  be  returned  within  three 
days,  excluding  Satiirdays,  Sundajrs,  and 
legal  holidays,  after  a  written  demand  by 
the  applicant. 

Sxc.  7.  Each  employment  agency  shall  (1) 
keep  and  maintain  such  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive records  of  all  information,  re- 
ports, and  transactions  relating  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  the  bVLslness  of  such  agency  as 
the  Commissioners  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire; (2)  poet  or  display  conspicuously  at 
each  place  it  conducts  business  the  license 
required  under  section  2  of  this  Act.  to- 
gether with  other  information  as  the  Com- 
missioners may  by  regulation  require;  (3) 
file  a  schedxile  of  fees  in  duplicate  with  the 
Commissioners,  who  shall  determine  that 
the  fees  set  in  the  schedule  are  not  in  ex- 
cess of  those  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioners pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of  this  Act; 
and  (4)  post  or  display  conspicuously  a  copy 
of  such  schedule  of  fees  approved  by  the 
Commissioners  at  each  place  it  conducts 
business. 

Sxc.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
administer  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  In  carrying  out  such  duty  the 
Conmiissioners  shall  be  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  all  necessary  Inspections  and 
do  all  other  things  necessary  to  the  proper 
effectuation  and  enforcement  of  this   Act; 

(2)  to  enter  and  Inspect  any  premises 
vHiere  an  employment  agency  carries  on  its 
business; 

(8)  to  have  access  to.  and  the  right  to 
copy.  Information  pertinent  to  the  admln- 
Istratlon  and  enforcement  of  this  Act  from 
all  records,  documents,  or  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  buslnees  of  such  agency; 

(4)  to  hold  hearings  without  being  bound 
by  the  technical  rulee  of  evidence  and  pre- 
scribe niles  of  proceditfe  therein; 


(5)  to  take  an  assignment  of  any  claim 
arising  under  this  Act  against  any  employ- 
ment agency. 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  The  Commissioners  may,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  refuse  to  issue  a  license  to.  or  renew 
the  license  of,  any  applicant  under  this  Act. 
if  they  determine  that  such  applicant  has 
failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  may.  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
revoke  or  suspend  for  any  period  any  license 
issued  or  renewed  under  this  Act,  if  they 
determine  that  the  holder  of  that  license 
has  failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
Issued  pxursuant  thereto. 

(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  final 
order  of  the  Conunissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  denying,  refusing  to  renew,  re- 
voking, or  suspending  a  license  of  a  private 
employment  agency  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  as 
provided  under  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  AprU  1.  1942  (56  Stat. 
195). 

(d)  Paragraph  6,  of  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  AprU  1,  1942  (66  Stat. 
195),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Any  final  order  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  denying,  re- 
fusing to  renew,  revoking,  or  susp>endlng  a 
license  of  a  private  employment  agency,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Col\imbia  Private  Employment 
Agency  Act:". 

Sxc.  10.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  paragraphs 
42  through  421.  inclusive,  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Colxunbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  three,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  628),  as 
amended,  and  any  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regulate  the  keeping  of 
employment  agencies  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia where  fees  are  charged  for  procuring 
employment  or  situations",  approved  June  19. 
1906  (34  Stat.  304) ,  which  are  in  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  of  such  paragraphs  and 
provisions  shall  not  affect  any  warrant,  pros- 
ecution, action,  suit,  proceeding,  or  liability 
of  any  kind  or  nature,  civil  or  criminal, 
brought  or  existing  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  such  repeal.  Any  such 
warrant,  prosecution,  action,  suit,  proceed- 
ing, or  liability  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  such  paragraphs 
and  provisions  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  they  had  not  been 
repealed. 

(c)  Any  Individual  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  holds  a  valid  license  Issued 
under  such  paragraph  42  shall  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  do  business  as  authorized  by 
that  license  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act;  except  that  the  holder  of  that  license 
shall  otherwise  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Any  person  holding  such  a  license 
on  such  effective  date  shall  repeive  a  pro  rata 
refund  of  the  annual  fee  paid  for  such  li- 
cense based  on  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
license  remaining  upon  the  expiration  of 
such  thirty-day  period. 

Sac.  11.  Any  person  falling,  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  with  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  Issued  thereunder,  or 
Interfering  with,  impeding,  ol*  obstructing  in 
any  manner  the  Commissioners  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  Act 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  82,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
All  proeecutlons  for  violations  of  this  Act,  or 
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regulations  made  pxirsuant  thereto,  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of 
his  assistants.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term 
"Corporation  Counsel"  means  the  attorney 
for  the  District,  by  whatever  title  >ueb  Kt- 
torney  may  be  known,  designated  by  the 
Commissioners  to  perform  the  functions  pre- 
scribed for  the  Corporation  Coimsel  in  this 
Act. 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establlahed  an 
Employment  Agency  Advisory  Board,  which 
shall  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  to  be  appointed  from  the 
District  of  ColiimbU  Department  of  Ucenses 
and  Inspections  to  represent  the  public; 

(2)  one  member  who  shaU  be  a  person 
who  owns  and  operates  an  employment  agen- 
cy In  the  District  of  Colmnbia  to  represent 
employment  agencies  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(3)  one  member  who  shall  be  a  personnel 
executive  to  represent  employers  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  one  year  and  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  be  reap- 
pointed for  addlUonal  terms.  The  Commis- 
sioners shall  designate  one  member  to  be 
Chairman.  Any  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  compensation  as  such.  The  Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  pay  reasonable 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the  Board 
in  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board,  if 
requested  by  the  Commissioners,  to  advise 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Commls- 
sioners  with  respect  to  all  matters  (including 
appUcatlona  for  licenses  or  complaints)  re- 
lating to  employment  agencies  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  In  thla  Act  shaU  be  con- 
stoned  so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  In 
the  Commissioners  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  6  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
in  the  Commissioners  or  In  any  office  or 
sgency  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by  them 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sxc.  14.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  Private  Employment  Agen- 
cy  Act  • 

«t^;»,"^  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  following  the  date  of  Ita  enact- 
ment. 
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Ing  the  names  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Baetlrt],  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
soHl,  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  asiTEinNG].  and  ttie  Junior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottyx]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1876)  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  an  11th  Judicial  cir- 
cuit to  be  comprised  of  Alaska.  Idaho 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and 
for  the  circuit  Judges  constituting  the 
9th  and  11th  circuits,  which  I  introduced 
on  July  16,  1963,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.MAGimsoM]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAU3.  ARTKXES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RB(X)RD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso,  as 

follows: 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
Statement  prepared  by  him  on  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  International  Race. 


INTEREST  RATES  ON  CERTAIN 
LOANS  MADE  BY  THE  TREASURY 
TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  10.  1963.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bennett  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1855)  relating 
to  the  Interest  rates  on  loans  made  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  out  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick 
on  July  10, 1963. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1721)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain discriminatory  practices  by  business 
enterprises  receiving  assistance  under 
such  act,  which  I  Introduced  on  June  17 
1963  (on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators) . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  BRUCE  R.  THOMPSON  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  NEVADA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pubUc 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
July  30, 1963,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room  2228* 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nomi- 
naUon  of  Bruce  R.  Thompson,  of  Nevada 
to  be  UJ3.  district  Judge,  district  of  Ne- 
vada, Vice  John  R.  Ross,  deceased. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  bill  (S.  582)  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  definition  of  "peanuts"  which  is  now 
in  effect  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  5279)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
ofireement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6,  7.  and  10  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  S13)  authorising  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  week  beginning  July 
28,  1963,  as  Veterinary  Medicine  Week, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

ENROUiED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend  Utle 
10.  14.  and  38.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  award  of  certain  medals 
and  the  Medal  of  Honor  Roll,  and  It  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 


CREATION  OF  IITH  JUDICIAL  CIR- 
CUIT—ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.   Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FRANK  KOWALSKI  TO  BE 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACnvmES  CONTROL  BOARD 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday 
July  26,   1963,  at  10:30  ajh..  in  room' 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  before 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
and  other  internal  security  laws,  on  the 
nomination  of  Frank  Kowalskl,  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
rerslve  Activities  Control  Board,  for  term 
expiring  August  9,  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  persons 
interested  In  the  hearing  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent 


VETERINARY  MEDICINE  WEEK 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.    Mr.   President,    the 
House  has  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 513,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  July  28 
1963.  as  Veterinary  Medicine  Week.   Be- 
cause of  the  time  factor  involved  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  reso- 
lution be  held  at  the  desk  until  I  can  con- 
fer with  the  two  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee.    I  am  sure  that  no  con- 
troversy is  involved  in  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion; and  perhaps  we  can  arrange  to 
hare  it  given  immediate  consida^tlon  by 
the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  comes  here  with 
the  support  of  a  great  and  good  veteri- 
narian from  the  great  State  of  Texas, 
who  is  the  president  of  this  association' 
which  has  some  17.000  members. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  this  coimectlon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tht  Joint  resolution 
win  be  a  recognition  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  veterinary  medicine  In  this 
country. 
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MORTIMER  CAPUN.  TAX 
AUTHORITY 

Mrs.  NEUbEROER  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  n<  less  likely  a  villain  than 
Mortimer  C  iplln,  whose  distinction  as  a 
tax  authorl  y  is  matched  only  by  the 
good  grace  with  which  he  peiforms — 
and  reformi— as  the  Nation's  chief  tax 
collector. 

Neverthel^.  many  of  the  Nation's 
restauratew  s.  nightclub  owners,  hotel 
keepers,  am  possibly  even  yacht  build- 
ers wotdd  h  ive  lis  believe  that  Commis- 
sioner Capln  Is  the  20th  century  in- 
carnation of  the  blackhearted  royal 
tax  collector  whose  excess  of  collecting 
zeal  doubtliss  contributed  to  the  vigor 
of  the  Freitch  Revolution.  What  has 
the  Commlisloner  done  to  merit  this 
abuse?  Six  iply  to  require  that  business 
expense  d<ductions  be  restricted  to 
business  expenses — ^that  other  taxpay- 
ers no  Icmg  !r  be  called  upon  to  take  up 
the  taxes  Ii«t  on  "items  which  are  es- 
sentially so  lal  or  living  expenses." 

Victor  Resel.  noted  labor  reporter, 
put  to  Coo  imissioner  Caplin  the  com- 
plaint that  the  new  expense  account 
regulations  "have  cut  Jobs  and  profits." 
The  Corns  lissloner's  answer  outlines, 
simply  and  clearly,  the  goals  and  basic 
standards  <  f  the  new  "T.  &  E."— travel 
and  enter  alnment — regulations,  and 
comments  i  n  the  Industry's  fears: 
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perlenoe  a  reduction  In  operations.  But 
this  is  not  the  fuU  stot7. 

Part  of  the  fall-off  In  receipts  Is  due  to 
an  overreactlon  to  the  new  law;  and  part, 
to  the  decisions  of  scane  employers  to  use 
this  as  an  occasion  to  carefully  monitor  all 
travel  and  entertainment  ezpendltiires  of 
their  buslneases. 

Also,  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
and  confusion  over  the  operations  of  the 
new  law.  We  have  sought  to  explain  the 
statute  and  regulations  by  various  releases 
and  speeches,  and  we  plan  to  do  more  In 
the  future. 

The  National  Restaurant  Association 
has  taken  the  position  that  "the  new  ex- 
pense accoimt  regulations,  if  they  are 
understood,  should  not  hurt  restaurant 
sales." 

So  that  these  regulations  may  be  more 
widely  understood,  and  so  that  Com- 
missioner Caplin  will  no  longer  be  un- 
justly misunderstood.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  "Inside  Labor" 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
iMsioK     Labor — Internal     Rxventtx     Chixt 

Assnrs  Nkw  Tax  Rxtles  Sbouu)  Not  Ar- 

FicT  Incomi  or  TH08X  Catkring  to  Travxl 

and  Entextainicent 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

Labor  leaders,  restaurateurs,  and  the  mod- 
em innkeepers  have  complained  that  the  new 
expense  account  rulings  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  have  cut  Jobs  and  profits.  No 
one  Is  better  equipped  to  know  of  these 
matters  than  Mortimer  Caplin,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  I  asked  him  to 
reply  to  such  complaints.    Here  is  his  advice: 

"BT    MOBTIMZR   K.   caplin,   VS.   COMMI8SIONXR 

or  intxrnal  rxventtx 

"WASHiMOroN,  D.C. — Legitimate  business 
activities  of  hotels  and  restaurants  should 
not  be  hampered  by  the  1962  law  on  travel 
and  entertainment  deductions.  This  law 
and  the  accompanying  regulations  are  aimed 
solely  at  curbing  abvises  of  'expenat  accoimt 
Uving*  that  have  plagued  the  country  In 
recent  years. 

"Almost  every  tax  specialist  who  has 
studied  the  legislation  has  concluded  that 
the  regulations  are  very  fair  and  reasonable. 
They  reflect  a  liberal  approtwjh,  while  re- 
maining consistent  with  the  statute  passed 
by  Congress.  On  record  keeping,  they  ap- 
proximate the  reqvilrements  that  weU-run 
businesses  have  been  vising  for  years. 

"The  new  travel  and  entertainment  stat- 
ute, enacted  in  October  1962,  has  two 
principal   goals: 

"1.  TO  abolish  the  'Cohan*  rufe,  which  per- 
mitted deductions  based  on  estimations  and 
uncorroborated  statements  of  taxpayers. 

"2.  To  deny  deductions  for  items  which 
are  essentially  social  or  living  expenses. 

"The  new  law  provides  that — so  long  as 
expenditures  meet  the  old  'ordinary  and 
necessarjr*  business  standard — travel  and 
entertainment  costs  will  be  deductible  If 
they  fit  Into  any  one  of  three  basic  provisions 
of  the  statute: 

"1.  If  there  Is  an  active,  legitimate  busi- 
ness discussion  during  the  entertainment 
period;  or 

"2.  If  goodwill  entertainment  is  being 
provided  directly  before  or  after  a  substan- 
tial and  bona  fide  business  discussion;  or 

"3.  If  food  and  beverage  Is  being  provided 
to  a  business  associate  for  goodwlU  piuix>se8 
In  an  atmosphere  where  there  are  no  sub- 
stantial distractions.  (This  Is  the  'quiet 
business  meal  exception'  which  is  of  such 
importance  to  restaurants  and  hotels.) 


"To  put  It  in  plain  language,  business 
expenses  at  hotels  and  restavirants  are  de- 
ductible under  the  new  statute  as  follows : 

"1.  The  new  law  is  virtually  the  same  as 
the  old  with  req>ect  to  entertaining  busi- 
ness guests  at  a  meal  In  a  typical  restaurant. 
This  form  of  goodwill  entertaining  does  not 
require  an  actual  business  discussion. 

"2.  When  directly  before  or  after  (a)  a 
substantial  and  legitimate  business  discus- 
sion, or  (b)  a  business  session  of  a  typical 
convention,  nightclub  entertainment  of 
business  guests  Is  deductible  In  virtually  the 
same  manner  as  under  prior  law. 

"3.  So  long  as  the  husband's  entertain- 
ment expenses  are  deductible,  there  Is  no 
change  in  the  law  with  respect  to  entertain- 
ing wives  of  the  taxpayer  and  his  business 
guests  in  restaurants  or  In  nightclubs. 

"4.  The  cost  of  banquets  at  the  typical 
bvislness  convention  is  deductible  whether 
entertainment  is  provided  or  not.  Similarly, 
the  cost  of  a  'hospitality  suite'  at  a  conven- 
tion is  deductible  In  the  same  manner  as 
under  prior  law. 

"The  National  Restaurant  Association  has 
publicly  said:  'The  new  expense  account 
regulations.  If  they  are  understood,  should 
not  hurt  restaurant  sales.' 

"If  this  is  so,  It  might  be  asked,  'Why 
are  certain  restaurants  feeling  the  pinch?' 
"In  response,  I  think  it  clear  that  certain 
expense  account  abuses  are  being  curtailed. 
And,  to  the  extent  this  is  so,  any  hotel  or 
restaurant  which  had  previously  received 
Income  from  these  violations  of  the  tax  law 
would  experience  a  reduction  in  operations. 
But  this  Is  not  the  full  story. 

"Part  of  the  fall-off  In  receipts  is  due  to  an 
overreactlon  to  the  new  law;  and  part,  to 
the  decisions  of  some  employers  to  use  this 
as  an  occasion  to  carefully  monitor  all  travel 
and  entertainment  expendltvires  of  their 
businesses. 

"Also,  there  Is  some  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  over  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 
We  have  sought  to  explain  the  statute  and 
regulations  by  various  releases  and  speeches, 
and  we  plan  to  do  more  in  the  future. 

"Most  of  the  restaurateurs  I've  spoken  to 
follow  the  view  recently  expressed  by  the 
Florida  Motel  Association: 

"•We  want  to  see  •  •  •  (our)  Indxistry 
prosper — but  we  want  more  to  see  it  suc- 
cessful, based  on  Income  and  practices  from 
legitimate  and  honest  sources.' 

"They  want  everything  they're  legitimately 
entitled  to.  and  nothing  more.  This  is  all 
their  responsible  employees  are  asking  for, 
too. 

"These  views  provide  a  firm  basis  for  our 
Joining  forces  and  working  together: 

"To  make  sure  that  legitimate  btisiness 
activity  Is  not  hampered: 

"To  communicate  to  the  public  on  the 
business  deductions  legally  allowable:  and 

"To  conununlcate  to  Internal  Revenue  per- 
sonnel on  the  need  for  fair,  reasonable  and 
commonsense  administration  of  the  new 
law  and  regulations. 

"Cooperation  and  a  reasonable  approach 
by  both  tax  administrator  and  taxpayer  will 
assxire  curbing  abuses,  allowing  proper  busi- 
ness deductions,  and  serving  tbe  best  Inter- 
esta  of  the  Nation." 


PRESBYTERIAN     STAND    ON     CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
the  quest  for  Negro  equality  must  not 
be  made  a  partisan  issue.  Certainly,  no 
political,  economic,  or  religious  segment 
of  the  American  people  can  pretend  to 
monopolize  the  pursuit  of  social  Justice. 

This  basic  principle  is  expressed  in 
the  text  of  a  forthright  appeal  which  I 
received  this  week  from  the  General  As- 
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sembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

These  church  leaders  write: 

In  tinges  of  overriding  national  crisis  in 
the  past  both  our  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  have  been  able  to 
put  Government  above  party.  The  moral  di- 
mensions of  our  present  crisis  are  sharp  and 
clear.  THa*  consequences  of  failure  are  im- 
mlstakable. 

The  Presbyterian  leadership  vows  its 
determination  to  go  "beyond  pronounce- 
ments" assuming  "full  responsibility  for 
ending  the  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion affecting  American  citizens  of  col- 
or." They  ask  of  us  in  Congress  only 
that  we  do  as  much  in  accepting  our 
"full  responsibility." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  leadership  of  the  General 
.  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRs: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNrrED  Presbyterian  Chitrch, 
IN  the  UNrrED  States  or  America, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  15. 1963. 
Hon.  BIaurinx  B.  Neubercxr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxar  Senator:  The  deepening  moral 
crisis  in  all  dimensions  of  our  common  life 
due  to  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  and  other 
minority  persons  from  full  participation  has 
erupted  into  a  full-scale  social  revolution. 
This  is  a  crucial  hour  for  the  U.S.  Congress, 
as  for  all  other  institutions  In  our  land. 

The  time  for  deploring,  for  placing  blame, 
for  temporizing,  for  seeking  credit,  has 
passed.  If  every  segment  of  our  national  life 
does  not  now  assiune  ite  fvUl  responsibility 
for  ending  the  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion affecting  American  citizens  of  color,  we 
may  find  that  history  has  left  us  in  ita  dust. 
Recently,  the  major  religious  bodies  have 
gone  beyond  pronouncementa.  They  have 
allocated  proportionately  large  sums  of 
money  and  appointed  special  commissions 
with  staff  and  budget  to  bring  their  own 
InsUtutlonal  practices  in  line  with  their 
public  utterances.  They  have  recognized 
that  only  a  massive  assault  on  segregation 
and  discrimination  within  their  own  Inner 
structure  is  equal  to  the  urgent  demands 
of  God  and  the  eventa  of  the  times. 

As  we  seek  to  correct  our  own  failures, 
we  appeal  to  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
government  in  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances to  accept  ita  crucial  role  In  rectify- 
ing the  injustices  of  3  centuries. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  political  statesmen. 
But  we  do  believe  the  American  people  are 
politically  sophisticated  enough  to  recognize 
the  temptation  of  both  poUtlcal  parties  to 
try  to  derive  political  advanage  from  the 
civil  righta  struggle.  WhUe  this  temptation 
is  understandable  as  normal  to  the  noble  art 
of  politics.  It  Is  obvious  that  our  situation 
Is  not  normal.  It  has  changed  drastically. 
There  Is  no  time  for  "politics  as  usual." 

Neither  party  can  pass  effecUve  civU  righto 
legislation  by  Itself.  Therefore  neither 
should  attempt  to  claim  credit  if  the  effort 
Is  successful.  But  elemento  In  either  party 
can  effecUvely  block  a  major  step  in  the 
soluUon  of  our  Nation's  most  vital  domestic 
problem.  If  meaningful  and  effecUve  dvU 
righto  legislation  Is  not  enacted  by  this 
session  of  Congress  in  time  to  permit  It  to 
go  on  and  deal  with  other  vital  Issues,  or  If 
systematic  efforte  to  make  one  party  look 
•good"  and  the  other  "bad"  are  indulged  in 
Irreparable  damage  will  be  done. 


In  times  of  overriding  national  crisis  In 
the  past  both  our  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Oovenunent  have  been  able  to 
put  coxmtry  above  party.  The  moral  di- 
mensions of  otir  present  crisis  are  sharp  and 
clear  and  the  consequences  of  failure  are 
unmistakable.  We  have  confidence  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  legislators  can  rise  to 
the  demands  of  the  present  occasion. 

The  hour  for  greatness  is  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  it  U  upon  all 
of  us.  We  pray  that  you  wiU  do  everything 
In  your  power  to  enable  the  Congress  to  be 
equal  to  that  hour,  and  to  enact  promptly 
a  program  of  civil  righto  that  Is  both  effectual 
and  enforceable. 

Yours  sincerely, 

EucxNx     Carson     Blakx, 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Theophilus    M.    Taylor, 
Secretary  of  the  General  Council. 
John  Coventry  Sicitr, 
General  Secretary, 
Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mission  and 

Relations. 
Kenneth  O.  Neigh. 

General  Secretary. 
Board  of  National  Missions. 
William  A.  Morrison, 

General  Secretary, 
Board  of  Christian  Education. 
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themselves  and  to  their  leaders—of 
whom  one  of  the  foremost  is  here  with 
us  today. 

Above  all,  we  should  honor  Premier 
Adoula  for  his  strength,  patience,  flexi- 
bility, and  courage.  I  literally  do  not 
know  how  his  country  and  the  free  world 
could  have  managed  without  him  And 
I  hope  the  President  of  the  Congolese 
Senate  will  convey  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  his  country  our  respect  and  our  ad- 
miration. 

We  extend  to  the  President  of  ttie  Sen- 
ate of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  our 
sincere  good  wishes  and  felicitations,  and 
welcome  him  to  our  country  and  to  the 
Congress. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  SENATE  OP 
THE  REPUBLIC  OP  THE  CONGO  AT 
LEOPOLDVILLEr 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.'President  to- 
day the  Senate  is  highly  honored  to  have 
present  in  the  Chamber  the  President  of 
ttie  Senate  of  the  RepubUc  of  the  Congo 
Hon.  Isaac  Kalonji.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senate  I  welcome  this  distinguished  gen- 
tleman to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  to 
the  United  States.  He  Is  here  on  a  tour 
of  good  will  and  observation  that  will 
take  him  to  many  areas  of  our  coimtry. 
We  know  that  the  people  of  the  Congo 
have  had  many  difficulties,  and  we  re- 
joice In  the  fact  that  they  have  their 
independence  and  freedom.  We  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  they  maintain  and  cher- 
ish a  democratic  parliamentary  system 
which  was  inaugurated  with  country- 
wide elections. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  feel- 
ings of  great  personal  gratification  that 
Uie  United  States  has  stood  so  firmly  in 
support  of  the  Central  Government  of 
the  Congo  during  the  first  arduous  years 
of  national  Independence.  Pew  coun- 
tries in  the  world  have  endured  such  a 
storm  of  troubles  immediately  after  the 
achievement  of  Independent  status— I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  own  Nation 
was  one  of  those  few.  Yet  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  has  faced  and  it  has  sur- 
mounted manifold  separatist  move- 
ments, constant  external  dangers  and 
crippling  internal  weaknesses  resulting 
from  the  abrupt  ending  of  a  paternalistic 
colonial  regime. 

Much  praise  is  due  the  United  Nations 
Organization  for  Its  steadfast  support  of 
the  struggling  new  member  of  the  family 
?l  '*■,«*  na"ona-  Within  that  context, 
the  United  States  rightfully  has  a  share 
In  the  credit  for  the  preservation  of  a 
unitary  state  in  the  strategic  central 
portion  of  Africa.  But  our  praise  and 
gratification  should  be  directed  in  largest 
measure  by  far  to  the  Congolese  people 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago  the  United  States  celebrated 
the  187th  year  of  her  independence. 
Pour  days  ago,  the  French  commemo- 
rated the  anniversary  of  Bastille  Day. 
It  seems  altogether  proper  that,  at  this 
time  of  year,  we  should  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  300  million 
people  living  in  captive  nations.  These 
are  peoples  with  indigenous  traditions, 
languages,  and  cultures.  War  has  rav- 
aged many  of  these  lands  for  caiturles. 
First  by  one  power  and  then  by  another, 
their  land  has  been  partitioned  and 
parceled  out;  their  populations  have 
been  fragmented;  their  resources  have 
been  drained  and  deleted.  In  short, 
oppression  and  tyranny  are  not  new  to 
these  peoples. 

The  Communist  subjugation  of  these 
areas  is  far  more  repugnant  than  past 
despotism.  More  than  Just  land  and 
people  and  resources,  the  Communists 
also  seek  to  consume  the  minds  of  their 
captives.  This  is  the  disgracefully  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism.  Previous  oppres- 
sors have  demanded  only  submissive 
actions;  the  Communists  demand  ser- 
vile minds.  The  Communists  want  not 
only  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  but  also  its 
spirit. 

Now  and  again,  to  their  Immense 
credit,  these  captive  nations  have  dem- 
onstrated that,  though  their  lands  are 
occupied  and  their  borders  closed,  the 
Communists  have  neither  consumed 
their  spirit  nor  suppressed  their  longing 
for  freedom. 

Let  us  salute  these  noble  people;  let 
us  haUow  the  enduring  spirit  of  Kos- 
suth and  Kosciusko;  and  let  us  remind 
ourselves  that,  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
Paine,  "those  who  expect  to  reap  the 
blessings  of  freedom  must,  like  men.  un- 
dergo the  fatigue  of  supporting  it." 


RESOLUTION  OF  JAMAICA  PRO- 
GREB8IVE  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Bir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  held  by  the 
Jamaica  Progressive  Lrague  of  New  York 
City  recently. 
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Ihade  expansion  act 


ICr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  ^  the  Senate  an  important 
statement  of  be  Chamber  of  Commerce 
States  in  support  of  legis- 
which  tariffs  on  selected 
industrial  products  here 
and  abroad  cbuld  be  traded  out  up  to 
100  percent  'rith  great  benefit  to  our 
own  and  free  y  rorld  trade. 

SpeeiflcaUy,  the  chamber  announced 
its  support  of  I  n  amendment  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Ac  ;  "which  would  grant  UJS. 
tariir  negotia  on  authority  to  bargain 
the  total  elimination  of  duties  on 
qMcifled  industrial  product  categories 
with  any  othnr  industrallzed  nation  or 
nations  of  the  free  world.  The  chamber 
vecifically  uges  such  negotiations  be- 
tween Canadi  and  the  United  States  un- 
der QATT."  I  introduced  such  an 
amendment  t » the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
S.  602.  on  Jai  uary  30.  which  would  pro- 
vide the  President  with  authority  to 
eliminate  dul  es  on  industrial  products 
with  any  in(  ustralized  country  of  the 
free  world. 

The  author  ty  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  grar  ted  the  President  to  elim- 
inate duties  1  inder  the  act  was  specifi- 
cally directel  to  trade  between  the 
United  State  I  and  the  European  Com- 
mon ICarket.  which,  due  to  the  veto  of 
the  United  B  tngdom's  admission  to  the 
EEC  Is  now  w  thout  meaning. 

I  believe  th » authority  presently  avail- 
able to  our   negotiators — ^to  lower  U.S. 


I 
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tarifEs  by  50  percent  over  a  5-year 
period — ^wlll  prove  to  be  InsufBcient  to  the 
taA  of  dealing  with  the  EEC.  This  was 
already  clear  during  the  dilBcult  nego- 
tiations encountered  in  May  between  the 
United  States,  and  the  EEC  and  once 
again  is  creating  difficulties  at  ctirrent 
negotiations  to  deal  with  tariffs  on  agri- 
cultural products  and  other  matters. 

•nierefore,  I  once  more  urge  tliat  Con- 
gress give  my  amendment  serious  and 
immediate  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  TJS.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  support  of  authority  to 
trade  out  reduction  of  duties  on  in- 
dustrial products  up  to  100  percent  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  free 
world  industrial  country,  pursuant  to  my 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  article  dis- 
cussing these  current  negotiating  prob- 
lems which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  17  and  entitled  "United 
States  and  France  Still  Sharply  Split  on 
Trade"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   an- 
nouncement and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 
CHAMBxa  or  CoMMxacs  or  thx  United 

STATXa — AMNODNCSMKirr 

W&SHUiQTOM.  July  4. — Legislation  under 
which  tariffs  on  selected  categories  of  indus- 
trial products  here  and  abroad  could  be 
eliminated  haa  the  support  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  the  United  States,  Robert  P. 
Oerhols  annoimoed  today. 

Mr.  Gerhoia  is  chairman  of  the  chamber's 
Canada-United  States  committee. 

"The  chamber  supports  an  amendment  to 
the  Trade  Ezpanalon  Act."  Mr.  Oerholz  said, 
"which  wotild  grant  U.S.  tariff  negotiators 
authority  to  bargain  total  elimination  of 
duties  on  spetifled  industrial  product  cate- 
gorlea  with  any  other  industrialized  nation 
or  natlona  In  the  free  world. 

"The  chamber  spedflcally  urges  such  ne- 
gotiationa  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Statea  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
TarUb  and  Trade." 

This  recommendation,  was  approved  by  the 
chamber's  board  of  directors  when  it  met 
here  last  Friday. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act,  Mr.  Gerholz  ex- 
plained, waa  written  to  permit  elimination 
of  aome  Indostrial  product  tariffs  by  the 
United  States  and  Common  Market  nations. 
But  the  act  was  predicated  on  En^and's 
joining  the  Common  Market.  Since  Eng- 
land's entry  waa  blocked,  the  act  must  be 
amended,  he  said,  if  this  authority  is  to  be 
applied  to  any  significant  range  of  industrial 
products. 

This  and  other  recommendations  for  na- 
tional chamber  support  of  measures  aimed 
at  closer  economic  cooperation  between  the 
United  Statea  and  Canada  were  made  to  the 
national  chamber  by  the  U.S.  section  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Committee,  a  bina- 
tional  group  of  business  leaders  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Canadian  and  national 
chambers.  The  directors  of  the  Canadian 
chamber  on  May  10  approved  similar  com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

The  national  chamber  directors  also  ap- 
proved a  recommend%tion  of  the  U.S.  section 
calling  lot  Canadian  chamber  support  for 
Canadian  membership  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS),  to  further  West- 
em  Hemisphere  cooperation. 

The  two  chambers,  Mr.  Gerholz  said,  join- 
ed in  urging  their  Governments  to  establish 
a  }olnt  committee  "to  stiidy  ways  and  meana 
of  overcoming  existing  non-tariff  trade  bar- 
riers in  the  interest  of  stimulating  the  flow 
of  trade  between  the  two  coiuitries." 


At  their  meeting  Friday,  the  directors  of 
the  national  chamber,  Mr.  Gerhols  said, 
urged  the  U.S.  Government  to  take  "the 
most  nonrestrictive  position  possible"  in 
forthcoming  GATT  negotiations  and  avoid 
"actions  which  would  restrict  trade." 

AancLX   Faoic   trs   CAMADA-UNrm   Statcb 
CoMMrrrzK.  New  Ouxakb.  La.,  Masch  21- 
22,  1963 
The     Canada-United     States     Committee 

strongly  favors  expanded  trade  between  our 

two  nations,  and  recommends  the  following 

steps  toward  this  goal: 

1.  The  respective  chambers  of  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  should  \irge 
upon  their  Governments  the  most  nonrestric- 
tive position  possible  at  forthcoming  In- 
ternational negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Specifi- 
cally, the  United  Statea  Chamber  should 
vuge  the  UJS.  Government  to  place  the  most 
nonrestrictive  possible  interpretation  upon 
the  U^.  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  and 
avoid  wherever  possible  the  application  of 
its  authority  to  take  actions  which  would 
restrict  trade. 

2.  The  United  Statea  Chamber  should  urge 
the  U.S.  Government  to  exercise  its  authority 
to  negotiate  up  to  50  percent  reductions  in 
U.S.  import  duties  in  exchange  for  reciprocal 
and  equitable  concessions. 

3.  The  Canada-United  Statea  Committee 
urges  a  study  of  the  specific  effects  on  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  industries  of  tariff 
reductions  on  broad  categories  of  goods 
rather  than  on  an  Item-by-item  basis,  with 
a  view  toward  determining  United  States  and 
Canadian  Chamber  support  for  across-the- 
boeutl  cuta. 

4.  The  United  States  Chamber  should  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  the  Trade  Elxpanaion 
Act  which  would  grant  U.S.  tariff  negotiators 
authority  to  bargain  total  elimination  of 
duties  on  specified  industrial  product  cate- 
gories with  any  other  industrialized  nation 
or  natlona  in  the  free  world,  and  should 
specifically  urge  such  negotiations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  under  the 
GATT.  In  turn,  the  Canadian  Chamber 
should  support  Canadian  Government  en- 
couragement of  specialization  within  indus- 
trial groups  In  Canada  in  order  to  realize  full 
benefit  of  tariff  elimination. 

8.  The  United  States  Chamber  should  sup- 
port the  Trade  Expansion  Act  authority  to 
negotiate  zero  tariffs  on  those  products  wlilch 
carry  S  percent  or  lower  ad  valorem  duty 
rates  and  study  the  results  of  this  action. 

6.  The  respective  chambers  should  urge 
their  governments  to  establish  an  official 
joint  committee — preferably  a  subcommittee 
of  the  existing  ministerial  Canada-United 
States  Committee — to  study  ways  and  means 
of  overcoming  existing  nontarlff  trade  bar- 
riers in  the  interest  of  stimulating  the  flow 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Mean- 
while, the  two  chambers  should  urge  their 
local  chambers  to  extend  helpful  services  to 
United  States  and  Canadian  companies  whose 
two-way  trade  Is  impaired  by  such  restric- 
tions, with  a  view  toward  minimizing  the 
effects  of  these  restrictions.  The  two  cham- 
bers should  urge  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  study  the  effects  on  oxir  countries 
of  joining  the  intergovernmental  customs 
cooperation  council,  if  ratification  of  such 
membership  is  considered  by  the  respective 
governments. 

On  its  part,  the  U.S.  sectlcm  further  lu-ges 
to  the  Canadian  section  that: 

The  Canadian  Chamber  impress  upon  its 
government  the  need  and  desirability  of 
Joining  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  UJS.  section  recognizes  Canada's  iinique 
position  and  Its  contributions  to  Western 
Hemisphere  cooperation  and,  becaxise  of 
critical  trends,  views  the  time  as  now  for 
Canada  to  aarume  ita  rightful  nde  In  the 
councils  of  hemispheric  leadership.  The 
U.S.  section  also  urges  both  chambers  to  par- 
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tlcipate  actively  In  current  atudles  and  dis- 
cussions among  leading  nongovernmental  ex- 
perts who  are  working  on  ways  and  meana 
to  develop  greater  economic  strength  In  the 
hemisphere  and  most  especially  on  the  criti- 
cal problems  facing  Latin  America. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  JvUy  17,  1963] 
Unitkd  States  and  Fhancz  Still  Sharply 
Spltt  on  TkAOE;  Gebmant  Accepts  Paris 
Plan  on  Grain  Prices — ^Hbrtbr  Visit  Fails 
To  Result  in  Chances  or  Positions  on 
Two  Ket  Issttes 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Paris,  July  16. — Sharp  disagreement  on  two 
key  trade  issues  between  the  United  States 
and  France  remained  today  foUowlng  the 
visit  here  of  Christian  A.  Herter,  President 
Kennedy's  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations. 

It  was  learned  that.  In  a  lengthy  confron- 
tation yesterday,  there  waa  little  sign  of 
movement  In  the  position  of  either  side. 
In  the  backgroimd  lies  the  fate  of  the 
"Kennedy  roxmd"  of  tariff  negotiations,  with 
deep  political  overtones. 

The  first  issue,  directly  connected  with 
the  Kennedy  round,  involved  the  technical, 
but  important,  question  of  a  formula  for  re- 
ducing tariffs.  The  clash  has  come  over  the 
first  of  several  problems  to  be  solved — that 
of  the  disparities  In  the  tariff  structiires  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Common  Market. 

The  second  issue  concerned  only  France. 
It  involves  French  Import  quotas — as  distinct 
from  tariff  rates — on  frulU  and  vegetables, 
fresh  and  canned. 

On  the  tariff  question,  the  two  sides  inter- 
pret entirely  differently  a  vaguely  worded 
compromise  agreement  reached  at  Geneva  in 
May  at  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the  member 
coimtrles  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  issue  concerns  the  existence  in  the 
UJS.  tariff  structure  of  several  very  high 
duties,  as  well  as  very  low  ones.  Nearly 
all  Common  Market  duUes  fall  in  a  medium 
range,  between  10  and  25  percent. 

The  Common  Market,  led  by  France,  wants 
a  formula  that  would  cut  the  high  American 
duties  by  a  greater  percentage  than  the 
general  average  of  cuts  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket ^duties. 

CONDITION     FOR     REDUCTIONS 

The  agreement  at  Geneva  said  "disparities" 
should  be  reduced,  by  some  general  and  auto- 
matic formula,  when  they  were  "meaningful 
in  trade  terms." 

When  negotiations  resximed  after  the  min- 
isterial meeting  the  United  States  offered  a 
formula  whose  effect,  according  to  the 
French,  would  be  to  leave  Intact  most  of  the 
disparities. 

The  Common  Market  countries  will  meet 
this  week  to  try  to  agree  on  a  counter  for- 
mula, and  negotiations  will  resume  next 
week.  The  members  of  the  Common  Market, 
whose  official  name  is  the  Eiuropean  Economic 
Community,  are  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Bel- 
glum,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg. 

Ftance  will  stick  firmly  by  her  position 
that  it  is  impossible  to  measvire  "meaningful 
In  trade  terms"  and  that  nearly  all  disparities 
shoiUd  be  reduced  by  an  automatic  formida 
based  on  the  size  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Herter 
continues  to  resist  this  view. 

NO   SIGN    or   COMPROMISE 

This  issue  must  be  solved  before  the  Ken- 
nedy round  can  begin.  Although  a  compro- 
mise is  possible,  there  is  still  no  sign  of  one. 

On  the  fruit  and  vegetable  question,  the 
French  freely  admit  that  the  legal  case 
favors  the  United  States.  France  is  obliged, 
according  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
GATT  rules,  to  liberalize  her  quotas  for  im- 
ports of  these  products. 

The  French  refuse  to  obey  because  of  do- 
mestic difficulties  with  French  farmers  and 


because  the  import  quotas  against  the  United 
States  are  necessary  to  enable  Rtmoe  to 
carry  out  trade  agreements  with  Algeria  and 
Morocco. 

The  French  argue  that  the  United  States, 
too,  violates  at  least  the  spirit  <a  OATT  when 
political  pressures  are  strong,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  "voluntary"  restrictions  of  Imports 
of  cotton  textiles. 

nuNcx  Makes  cwtxr 

France  has  offered  to  liberalize  a  small 
number  of  quotas.  Mr.  Herter  and  President 
Kennedy  have  the  choice  of  accepting  this 
token  offer  or  using  the  American  right  un- 
der GATT  to  raise  the  tariff  on  some  products 
in  which  ftanoe  is  interested. 

U  the  United  States  uses  its  retaliatory 
privilege  and  sharply  raises  several  tariffs, 
the  action  would  be  bound  to  have  bad  psy- 
chological effects  in  advance  of  the  Kennedy 
round,  whose  objective  is  to  cut  tariffs. 

European  co\mtries  take  the  view  that  the 
OATT  rules  have  been  violated  by  practically 
every  country  in  the  case  of  agrlcultriral 
products,  and  there  would  probably  not  be 
much  sympathy  for  an  American  retaliatory 
action. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr,  President,  the  an- 
nual observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
must  serve  to  reaffirm  our  dedication  to 
work  for  the  freedon^  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  presently  under  the 
domination  of  Soviet  Russia.  As  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  original  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution,  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  time  when  we  must  support  with 
vigor  the  fight  now  being  carried  on  by 
the  men  and  women  who  seek  self-deter- 
mination and  liberty. 

As  long  as  people  are  held  captive  un- 
der the  yoke  of  totalitarianism  our  ef- 
forts must  never  cease.  Just  as  the  Ber- 
lin wall  is  a  physical  reminder  of  our 
responsibility,  so  is  the  Iron  Curtain  an 
equally  forceful  reminder  of  what  must 
be  accomplished  in  eastern  Europe. 

The  right  of  national  self-determina- 
tion is  a  part  of  our  larger  foreign  policy 
and  also  a  basic  tenet  of  international 
Justice.  Captive  Nations  Week  is  one  of 
the  ways  that  the  United  States  demon- 
strates that  it  cannot  and  will  not  accept 
the  enslavement  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
nations  which  once  enjoyed  independ- 
ence and  freedmn. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Wedc  serves  notice  on  Communists 
everywhere  that  we  will  not  weaken  in 
oiu-  resolve  to  help  free  the  subjugated 
people  of  Europe,  and  also  reassures  the 
brave  men  and  women  in  the  captive 
nations  that  they  are  not  forgotten.  We 
will  not  stand  by  idly  when  so  many 
people  depend  on  our  reassurances  in 
order  to  keep  alive  the  hope  that  they 
too  will  one  day  be  able  to  share  with 
free  Europe  in  the  heritage  of  freedom, 
liberty,  and  the  democratic  tradition. 

Our  bonds  with  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world  go  beyond  those  of  diplomacy 
and  sympathy;  they  are  rooted  in  the 
blood  ties  of  many  of  our  outstanding 
citizens.  Throughout  our  history  we 
have  opposed  the  domination  of  one  na- 
tion by  another,  and  unless  we  keep  alive 
the  concept  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of 
men  everjrwhere  we  will  not  be  fulfilling 
our  obligation  as  a  leader  for  freedom 
and  liberty,  and  Justice  in  the  world. 


ARTICLES  BY  IRVINO  DILLJARD  OP 
CmCAGO'S  AMERICAN  ON  THE 
"DISUNmr*  OR  "SILENT"  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  BCr.  President,  on 
June  28 1  discussed  in  the  Senate  the  his- 
tory of  the  effort,  by  alert  Journalists, 
attorneys,  and  other  patriotic  Americans 
to  warn  the  public  as  to  the  dangers  of 
the  three  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  have  come  to  be 
called  the  "disunity"  amendments. 
They  have  been  so  called  because  Uiey 
attack  the  foundations  of  our  Federal 
system. 

These  amendments— |irhich  would 
change  article  V  of  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  make  obligatory  the  submissions 
for  ratification  of  amendments  sponsored 
by  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures, 
eradicate  the  Suprone  Court's  decision 
in  Baker  v.  Carr.  and  establish  a  "Court 
of  the  Union"  with  power  to  overrule  de- 
cisions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — ftiar* 
have  been  called  the  "silent"  amend- 
ments because  they  were  pushed  through 
the  legislatures  of  quite  a  few  States 
largely  without  public  notice. 

In  my  opinion,  the  thoughtful  and 
watchful  citizens  who  early  warned  the 
public  about  the  campaign  for  these 
amendments  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
Americans.  The  well-known  newspaper 
columnist  of  Chicago's  American,  BCr. 
Irving  DiUiard,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
issue  this  warning,  beginning  his  series 
of  articles  on  this  matter  as  early  as 
January  of  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  four  of  Iti.  Dilliard's  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  Chicago's  Amer- 
ican for  January  31.  February  21.  April 
7,  and  BCay  26.  1963.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  my  remariu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboobb, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Chicago's  AmeHcan,  Jan.  81,  1963] 

Fedrrai.  Ststem  Under  Attack 

(By  Irving  Dilllard) 

It  is  hard  to  know  whether  to  treat  seri- 
otuly  or  dismiss  as  absurd  a  group  of  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  UJS.  Constitution  being 
advanced  wherever  a  State  legislature  Is  in 
session  this  year. 

These  amendments,  were  they  approved, 
would  destroy  the  Union  in  spirit  and  might 
actxiaUy  break  up  the  handiwork  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  who  bound  the  separate 
sticks  of  the  States  into  a  strong  bundle 
through  application  of  the  principle  of  fed- 
eralism. 

Since  the  amendment  resolutions  Involve 
so  much  potential  damage,  the  only  safe  ap- 
proach is  to  take  the  movement  seriously. 
The  resolutions  have  been  approved  by  at 
least  one  State  legialatiu«.  that  of  Arkanaas. 
They  are  pending  in  Illinois  and  perhaps 
more  than  half  the  States. 

NO  NATIONAL  OCBAn 

The  first  resolution  proposes  a  procedure 
through  which  States  could  start  the  amend- 
ing prooees  without  consultation  with  Con- 
gress, and  that  would  mean  without  national 
debate. 

The  second  would  shut  the  Supreme  Court 
out  of  any  farther  cooalderation  of  the  in- 
justices and  inequalltlea  in  oongreaskmal  and 
legialattve  redlsMctlng. 

•nie  third  would  form  a  ntper  "Oanxrt  of  tha 
Unlan,**  oompiislng  the  chief  tvMbotm  of  the 
90  Stataa  highest  courts.  The  new  court 
would  review,  on  the  Initiative  of  five  State 
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servatlvea  aa  WUUam  Chappy,  Florida  leg- 
tolatar,  and  ftad  Oullck  of  the  Kansas  leg- 
islative oouneU." 

THUBMOMS  TO  SPONSOB  BOi. 

Ih  Washington.  Senator  Staoic  Tbttx- 
MOND,  Democrat  of  South  Carolina,  once 
Dlxlecrat  nominee  for  President,  has  said 
he  will  submit  the  propoeato  to  Congress  in 
the  form  of  a  bill.  That  may  prove  a  bene- 
fit, since  discussion  In  Washington  will  pro- 
vide a  public  forxun  which  to  now  ao  sadly 

It  to  plain  thto  to  another  assault  on  the 
Supreme  Court  by  those  extremtots  who  are 
rankled  by  decisions  in  the  field  of  race  re- 
fatlons  and  freedom  of  speech.  The  proposal 
to  aaake  a  forbidden  area  of  legislative  re- 
dtotrletlng to  the  "come-on"  for  legislators 
who  may  loae  their  seats  if  legistotlve  cham- 
bers are  fairly  redlstrleted  according  to  popu- 
lation. 

These  propoeato  are  not  party  or  sectional 
matters.  They  conceal  us  all.  The  bar,  edu- 
catkm  leaders,  law  teachers,  and  political 
science  authorities  all  ought  to  be  leading 
a  public  discussion.  And  the  origin  and  true 
sponsorship  ought  to  be  revealed. 

(From  the  Chicago's  American,  Apr.  7,  1963] 

Ths  ComucB  or  Govbbnob  Rxtkolos 

(97  Irving  DllUard) 

Gov.  John  Reynolds  of  Wisconsin  to  a 
public  official  with  courage,  conviction,  and 
devotion  to  the  htotoric  Federal  system  on 
which  Oovemment  In  the  United  States  to 
based.  These  qualities  show  crystal  clear 
In  the  statement  the  new  Wisconsin  execu- 
tive Issued  In  oppoeltlon  to  the  propoeal  to 
degrade  the  Supreme  Court  by  creating  a 
so-called  Court  of  the  Union. 

The  Court  of  the  Union  scheme  to  one  of 
three  proposed  constitutional  changes  that 
^are  floating  around  State  capltato  which 
have  legislative  sessions  In  process  at  thto 
time.  The  others  would  deny  the  Supreme 
Court  any  part  In  legtolative  redlstrlctlng 
and  set  up  a  means  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution that  would  leave  Congress  on  the 
sidelines. 

After  the  super  co\irt  measure  passed  the 
Republican-controlled  lower  chamber  In 
Wisconsin,  Governor  Reynolds  issued  thto 
statement  with  the  Intent  of  helping  fore- 
stall It  In  the  State  senate: 

"That  serious  consideration  could  have 
been  given  to  thto  propoeal  in  our  State 
seems  Incredible  to  me.  Its  approval  would 
bring  disgrace  to  Wisconsin.  The  authors 
offend  our  Intelligence  If  they  expect  ua  to 
believe  that  a  cotirt  of  60  different  men 
and  50  different  political  views  could  poe- 
slbly  produce  the  kind  of  Impartial  and 
cmstotent  Judicial  decisions  rendered  by 
the  UJB.  Supreme  Court." 

COULD    HAVZ  TAKXM   BAST   COUBSB 

Governor  Re3rnolds  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
hto  finger  squarely  on  the  origin  of  thto 
destructive  set  of  propoeato.  He  said  the 
whole  stealthy  venture  represented  a  "last 
ditch  attempt  on  the  part  of  frustrated 
southern  segregatlontots  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  Supreme  Court  dectolons  forc- 
ing them  to  guarantee  equal  rights  to  all 
dtlsens." 

Why  did  thto  stand  take  cotirage?  Be- 
ca\ise.  like  many  other  Governors,  Governor 
Reynikds  haa  hto  legislative  difllcultles  and 
the  easy  course  In  such  a  matter  to  to  say 
nothing.  The  legislative  sponsors  of  these 
propoeato  In  the  Wiconsln  Legtolature  could 
be  expected  to  be  snely  displeased  with 
Oovemor  Reynolds'  forthright  description 
of  the  numksy-wrench  amendments.  But 
U  the  politician  would  keep  quiet  the  states- 
man would  speak  out.  Just  as  Governor  Reyn- 
olds has  done. 

A  TSUC  •CAMS  MXXDBD 

It  to  most  regrettable  that  more  Gover- 
nors have  not  done  Just  what  the  Wisconsin 


executive  has  done.  Fw  thto  to  a  responsi- 
bility oi  Governors  Just  as  much  as  seeing 
that  their  budgets  are  passed  and  appro- 
prtotlons  are  approved. 

Indead.  If  10  or  a  doaen  Governors— equally 
divided  betwauk  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans— had  Jointly  prepared  and  Issued  a 
statement  denouncing  these  vindictive  pro- 
poeato, they  could  not  possibly  get  to  first 
base.  Tet.  as  It  to,  no  one  to  pulling  together 
the  scattered  facta  about  the  actions  In  the 
many  State  capltato.  There  to  nothing  re- 
motely approaching  a  national  discussion 
of  the  merits  and  demerits. 

Is  there  no  member  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Conunlttee  in  Washington  with  the 
devotion  to  the  Federal  system,  dtoplayed 
at  risk  to  hto  program,  of  Governor  Reyn- 
olds ot  Wisconsin?  We  cannot  expect  the 
Eastlands  on  the  committee  to  expose  these 
amendments  for  what  they  are,  but  what 
about  the  Kefauvers? 

Here  to  where  a  courageous  protector  of 
the  Federal  Union,  such  as  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hennlngs  of  Missouri,  to  missed. 
Tou  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  long 
before  now  Tom  Hennlngs  would  have  taken 
the  Senate  floor  and  alerted  the  country  to 
the  sneak  play  that  to  taking  place  behind 
the  legislative  scenes. 

[Prom   Chicago's  American,  May  26,   1963] 

Douglas  Babxs  a  Snxak  Attack 

(By  Irving  Dllllard) 

Senator  Paul  Douglas  earned  hto  pay  for 
the  entire  session  when  he  became  the  first 
Member  of  Congress,  so  far  as  a  careful  check 
shows,  to  expose  the  sneak  play  to  under- 
mine the  htotoric  Federal  Union  through  a 
series  of  three  propoeed  constitutional 
amendments. 

The  minoto  Democrat  put  In  a  nutshell 
the  case  against  the  three  amendments  that 
have  passed  in  a  surprtolng  number  of  State 
legtolatures  and  are  now  pending  In  others. 
Recalling  earlier  assaults  on  the  Supreme 
Co\irt,  primarily  because  of  Its  public  school 
desegregation  dectolon  9  years  ago.  Senator 
Douglas  told  hto  colleagues: 

"Now  the  anti-Court  forces  have  been 
mounting  another  attack,  thto  time  through 
applications  for  a  series  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  they  have 
been  qiiletly  pushing  In  the  States.  But 
thto  time  the  attack  to  not  simply  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  on  the  Intricate  bal- 
ances of  the  American  Federal  syston.  They 
would  help  to  make  thto  country  a  confed- 
eracy Instead  of  a  nation." 

The  senior  Illlnoto  Senator  called  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  gravest  aspects  of  the 
stealthy  campcdgn  to  change  the  means  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  to  shut  the  Su- 
preme Court  out  of  legislative  redtotrletlng 
cases  and  to  set  up  a  so-called  Court  of  the 
Court  with  power  to  override  the  Supreme 
Cotut.  Thto  to  the  fact  that  the  public  does 
not  know  how  far  thto  scheme  has  gone  In 
the  legtolaturee  since  January. 

STATS   actions   KBFT   ICTBXKBT 

Because  of  failure  of  the  news  agencies  to 
keep  track  of  the  approvals  at  the  various 
State  capltato.  Senator  Douglas  has  asked 
the  Senate  to  find  out  how  many  States  have 
approved  each  of  the  amendment  propoeato. 
The  Illinotoan  noted  the  strange  circum- 
stances that  apparently  "no  system  of  re- 
porting action  in  the  States  on  applications 
for  constitutional  amendments  has  ever  been 
established." 

It  still  to  hard  to  understand  why  so  little 
attention  was  paid  to  thto  scheme  to  subvert 
the  Constitution  until  recently.  The  pres- 
ent conunentat<v  has  written  four  articles 
on  it  since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  first 
having  been  In  January.  It  said,  as  plain 
as  words  can.  that  "the  Federal  system  to 
under  attack." 
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KXNNXDT   TAKX8  A   STAND 


Other  aspects  of  the  sneak  play — the  strat- 
egy was  to  get  the  resolutions  approved  by 
the  required  number  of  legtolatures  before 
public  discussion  could  be  effective — were 
treated  In  subsequent  articles  Ih  thto  space 
In  March  and  April. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  President  Kennedy  has 
now  taken  a  stand  against  the  amendments. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  several  of  the  asso- 
ciate Justices,  Including  Brennan  and  Gold- 
berg, have  spoken  out  against  the  lack  of 
public  debate  and  the  need  for  much  more 
Information  In  the  press  and  over  radio  and 
television. 


PLIGHT  OP  MIGRATORY  FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference  has  long  been  one  of 
the  foremost  advocates  of  legislation  to 
improve  the  lot  of  migratory  farm 
citizens.  On  June  19,  a  new  policy 
statement  on  migratory  labor  was 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  N.C.R.L.C.,  which  succinctly  sum- 
marizes the  progress  we  have  made  in 
the  migratory  labor  field — ^most  notably, 
the  House's  recent  refusal  to  extend 
Public  Law  78 — and  which  also  directs 
attention  to  the  serious  problem  areas 
such  as  unemployment  and  annual  in- 
come in  which  no  gains  have  yet  been 
realized.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  policy  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ICXGBATOaT  FaBMWOBKXBS 

For  many  years  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Oonference  has  been  urging  that 
thto  Nation  face  up  to  the  requirements  of 
Justice  and  decency  In  dealing  with  the 
desi>erate  human  needs  of  migratory  farm- 
workers. At  thto  time  when  changes,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable.  In  the  migra- 
tory labor  picture  are  occurring  with  great 
rapidity,  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  con- 
ference make  a  new  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion and  make  recommendations  for  meet- 
ing cxirrent  needs.  , 

XNOOUBAGINa  I^VXLOPKBNTS 

Diu-ing  the  past  few  years  some  of  the  de- 
velopments In  the  migratory  tobor  situation 
have  been  encouraging.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  In  what  seasoned  observers  have  char- 
acterized as  an  upset,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  down  a  proposed  extension 
of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  Thto 
victory  for  the  forces  of  reform  to  being 
attributed  largely  to  church  groups!  and  In 
particular  to  the  conference.  After  years 
of  waging  what  nxMt  people  oonaidered  a 
hopeless  battle  against  the  continuation  of 
the  bracero  program,  the  conference  and  Ita 
allies  can  rightly  take  pride  in  thto  victory. 

Last  year  another  l^tototlve  victory  was 
won  in  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  first 
bill  ever  directed  toward  the  specific  needs 
of  mlgranta.  Thto  was  a  migrant  health  pro- 
gram, which,  though  small  almoet  to  the 
point  of  insignificance,  still  representa  a 
minor  breakthrough.  It  proves  that  legto- 
lative remedies  for  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
mlgranta  are  not  Impossible,  despite  well- 
organized  oppoeltlon  to  any  reform  or  wel- 
fare measures. 

Moreover,  through  vigorous  and  at  times 
even  courageous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  wagee  for  ml- 
granta In  some  parte  of  the  country  have 
been  moderately  Improved. 


Through  both  Oovemment  programs  and 
those  conducted  by  private  agencies,  such 
aa  the  conference  Iteelf,  a  certain  number 
of  mlgranta  have  been  given  practical  as- 
stotance  In  Job  retraining  and  resettlement 
In  more  stable  family  and  eommxmlty  life. 

Organized  labor  In  recent  years  has  made 
some  smaU  but  encouraging  advances  In 
organizing  into  responsible  unions  at  least 
a  handful  of  seasonal  workers  In  California 
and  Louisiana.  Moreover,  the  AFL-CIO  to 
now  putting  Ite  considerable  weight  Into  the 
legtolative  battles  for  reform. 

It  to  encouraging  also  to  observe  the  In- 
creased Interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of 
Catholic  and  other  religiously  motivated 
groups.  Outstanding  among  these  should  be 
mentioned  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  College  Studenta,  local  afllliates  of 
which  have  been  doing  dedicated  and  effec- 
tive work  in  meeting  the  Immedtote  physical 
and  spiritual  needs  of  migrant  workers. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  Important  de- 
velopment has  been  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  headed 
by  Senator  Harrison  Williams,  of  New  Jersey. 
With  great  sltlll  and  perseverance  thto  sub- 
conunlttee  has  been  digging  out  the  facta, 
spotlighting  the  areas  where  reform  and 
welfare  legtolation  to  needed,  formulating 
and  proposing  such  legtolation,  and  working 
with  energy  and  dedication  for  the  passage  of 
the  bllto.  Only  last  week  six  of  Senator 
Williams'  bllto  were  passed  by  the  Senate. 
These  are  bllto  to  provide  for  educational  as- 
stotance  for  migrant  adulta  and  children, 
day-care  service  for  migratory  children,  child 
labor  protection,  crew  leader  regtotratlon, 
establishment  of  a  national  advisory  coiindl 
on  migratory  labor,  and  adequate  sanita- 
tion facilities  In  the  fields  and  In  the  camps. 
In  addition  foiu*  other  bllto  are  pending,  of 
which  at  least  on  one  or  two,  action  can  be 
hoped  for  In  thto  session  of  Oongrees. 

OTBEB  DXVXLOPMENTS  ABB  DISCOUBAdNG 

On  the  other  hand.  In  many  wajrs  the 
situation  of  the  migrant  workers,  rather  than 
Improving,  to  deteriorating.  Mechanization 
to  eliminating  many  Jobs,  particularly  in 
cotton,  and  cutting  down  on  the  days  of 
labor  in  those  jobs  still  available.  Last  year, 
both  the  days  worked  by  mlgranta  and  their 
annual  Income  dropped  significantly. 

Moreover,  the  retraining  and  resettlement 
of  ex-migranta  by  no  means  matches  the 
accelerated  flow  Into  the  migrant  labor  pool 
of  ex-tenanto,  sharecroppers,  and  marginal 
farmers.  Squeezed  off  the  land  by  the  harih 
workings  of  the  agrtcxiltural  revolution,  these 
iinskllled  and  generally  poorly  educated 
members  of  mostly  minority  groups  have 
had  little  choice  except  to  flee  to  the  misery 
of  city  slums  or  to  Join  the  mlgranta  In 
seeking  seasonal  farm  work. 

Furthermore,  loopholes  In  the  general 
hnmlgratlon  tow.  PubUc  Law  414,  have  been 
exploited  by  employers  to  bring  In  tens  of 
thousands  of  Mexicans,  purportedly  as  per- 
manent U.S.  resldenta,  to  do  agricultural 
jobs  for  which  no  citizen  tobor  to  said  to  be 
available.  StUl  fiirther  tens  of  thousands 
of  Mexican  citizens  commute  dally  from 
across  the  border  to  Jobs  which  otherwise 
would  be  open  to  American  citizens. 

Despite  the  brightening  of  the  legislative 
picture,  opposition  to  reform  to  still  well  or- 
ganized and  financed  and  more  politically  ac- 
tive than  advocates  of  reform.  The  latter, 
though  potentially  strong,  as  proved  by  the 
PubUc  Law  78  victory,  are  In  fact  stUl  largely 
disorganized,  only  fitfully  active,  and  polit- 
ically weak.  Too  many  otherwise  deoent  cit- 
izens are  either  unaware  of  the  mlgranta' 
misery  or  too  little  concerned  to  make  their 
demands  for  Justice  heard  and  heeded.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  letters  to  Congressman 
are  a  most  effective  way  to  let  their  view  to 
be  known,  few  citizens  take  the  trouble  to 
write. 


BBOOMMBNntTfOWS 

Thto,  then  to  the  situation  as  we  see  It. 
On  the  baato  of  our  analysto  of  the  facta  and 
needs,  and  In  accord  with  the  principles  out- 
lined In  Pope  John's  encycUcal  "Christianity 
and  Social  Progress"  we  make  the  feUowlng 
recommendations : 

TERMINATE  PUBLIC  LAW  7S 

Even  though  the  House  has  once  refused 
to  extend  the  bracero  program  under  Public 
Law  78,  efforta  are  even  now  underway  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  revive  the 
program.  We  moet  emphatically  urge  Con- 
gress to  reject  these  efforta  and  urge  that  all 
citizens  communicate  with  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  their  Instotence  that 
Public  Law  78  not  \x  reinstated.  At  a  time 
when  countless  and  increasing  numbers  of 
our  own  citizens  find  farm  Jobs,  or  any  Jobs, 
few  and  far  between,  when  the  average  mi- 
grant finds  less  than  130  days  of  work  a  year 
for  a  yearly  Income  of  less  than  •  1,000,  It 
would  be  simply  Intolerable  that  we  should 
continue  to  Import  masses  of  directly  com- 
peting workers  from  Mexico. 

We  urge,  moreover,  that  the  appropriate 
departmenta  of  Government  cloee  up  the 
gaping  loopholes  In  PubUc  Law  414  which 
employers  have  been  exploiting  to  bring  In 
tens  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  as  Immlgranta 
and  commuters. 

MOT    ANTI-MKXICAM 

We  Wish  to  make  It  as  clear  as  possible 
that  we  do  not  Intend  or  consider  such  steps 
as  being  antlbracero  or  anti -Mexican.  We 
have  a  deep  and  active  concern  over  the  al- 
most Incredible  poverty  of  many  of  ow  Mexi- 
can neighbors,  but  we  insist  that  assistance 
to  them  should  not  be  at  the  eost  of  the 
po(xest  of  our  own  citizens.  We  urge  rather 
that  through  o\xe  foreign  aid  pn'^rarg^  ^nt\ 
particularly,  through  the  aihmmw  for 
Progress,  a  more  direct  and  effective  attack 
be  made  on  the  ca\ises  of  poverty  In  Mexico. 
We  recommend  generous  and  continued  ex- 
penditure on  a  scale  approprtote  to  Mexico's 
needs  and  capacity.  Only  thus  wUl  be  eased 
the  pressure  of  abject  poverty  which  drives 
so  many  Mexicans  to  seek  rdlef  on  thto  side 
ot  the  bordw. 

BUPPOar    WILLIAMS'    BILU 

We  also  most  urgently  recommend  that 
concerned  dtlaens  put  their  full  and  con- 
tinued effort  Into  the  piassage  of  the  package 
of  bllto  prepared  and  sponsored  by  Senator 
Habbmom  Williamb. 

In  addition  to  those  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  Indicated  above  and  now  pending 
before  the  House,  there  are  four  other  bllto 
which  deserve  and  need  oux  support.  These 
bllto  Include  a  volxintary  farm  employment 
program  for  citizen  mlgranta.  In  many  ways 
similar  to  the  braoero  program  for  Mexteans; 
a  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  workers; 
coverage  of  agricultiiral  workers  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act;  and  housing  help 
for  mlgranta. 

The  passage  of  these  four  bllto  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  rectlfjrlng  the  unjust  and 
harmful  exclusion  of  agricultural  workers 
from  the  protections  and  help  which  for 
many  years  have  been  avaUable  to  most 
other  UJ3.  workers. 


DOMESTIC  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  jresterday's  press  confer- 
ence. President  Kennedy  emphatieally 
reafBrmed  his  belief  in  the  need  for  a 
domestic  Peace  Corps  to  work  with  -the 
isolated,  often  neglected  groups  <rf  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  admin- 
istration Is  firmly  committed  to  tlie  pro- 
gram detailed  by  the  National  Serrioe 
Corps  biU,  8.  1321. 
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As  ehaim  an  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Natimia  Service  Corps,  I  have  had 
the  worthwi  lie  experience  in  conducting 
legislation — S.  1321 — to  es- 
tablish a  National  Service  Corps.  My 
belief  in  thi!  potential  benefit  that  the 
Cooiw  can  provide  our  Nation  has  been 
confirmed  over  and  over  again  during 
the  past  2  months  of  hearings.  Elo- 
quent testln  tony,  concerning  the  hard- 
ships and  d  Mpalr  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  In  t  lis  Naticm  has  come  from 
witnesses  fr  «n  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Bustnessmei ,  religious  leaders,  youth 
groups,  lab>r  organizations,  and  the 
social  servile  ag^icles  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  )rell-being  of  each  citizen. 
have  given  the  National  Service  Corps 
their  strong  support. 

These  stitei^^ta  provided  eloquent 
testimony  about  how  the  Corps  could 
be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  overall  ef- 
fort to  prov  de  each  American  with  ttie 
opportunity  that  each  citizen  needs  and 
deserves.  Ihe  desperate  ccmdltions  in 
which  (me-i  xth  of  our  population  lives 
should  be  fl  mly  imprinted  on  the  con- 
science of  e  ery  American  citizen.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  too  many  Ameri- 
cans have  lot  come  to  grips  with  the 
realities  of  1  fe.  I  have  been  particularly 
concerned  w  th  the  problems  of  migrant 
woikers  for  i  number  of  years,  and  have 
sought  to  nake  a  more  rewarding  way 
of  life  possll  le  for  these  imfortunate  cit- 
izens, lian; '  of  my  colleagues  here  have 
had  similar  concern  over  other  persons: 
the  mentall:  handicapped,  school  drop- 
onts.  the  Indians,  residents  of  slum 
areas;  bat  1  ew  of  us  have  been  able  to 
concentrate  our  attention  and  energies 
on  all  these  EU'eas  in  the  kind  of  coordi- 
nated, local  y  directed  effort  needed  to 
bring  a  nev  ray  of  hope  into  the  lives 
of  those  wb  >  have  no  share  in  our  Na- 
tion's prospsrlty. 

The  Natl<>nal  Service  Corps  bill  (S. 
1321)  will  ei  tabllsh  a  sound,  inexpensive 
means  of  ge  ;tlng  to  woii:  on  the  unfin- 
ished busine  is  in  the  areas  of  need.  Doz- 
ens of  wltnc  Bses  have  told  me  not  only 
of  miserable  conditions  in  this  country's 
pockets  of  dl  itress,  but  also  have  outlined 
q^edflc  serv  ces  the  Corps  could  perform 
In  their  own  communities.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  American  citizens  aid  agen- 
cies already  woridng  mi  the  problons 
in  thdr  con  imunitles  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  havl  ig  this  Corps  and  have  given 
it  their  stroi  ig  endorsonent.  They  have 
stressed  ovei  and  over  the  need  for  more 
hands,  more  hearts,  and  the  value  of  a 


program  to  continue  the  struggle  against 
poverty,  deprivation,  and  despair.  I  urge 
you  to  make  this  program  a  matter  for 
sincere,  bipartisan  consideration  and 
support.  The  program  Is  needed,  it  is 
wanted,  and  more  than  30  million  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  waiting  for  us  to  make 
it  possible. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  July  14  the  American  peo- 
ple began  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  proclaimed  by  President  Kennedy 
In  accordance  with  Public  Law  8&-90. 
We  who  deliberate  here,  imder  the 
Statue  of  Freedom  on  our  Capitol's  dome, 
did  well  when  we  passed  this  resolution 
in  1959  to  proclaim  the  third  week  in 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

This  year  there  could  not  be  a  more 
appropriate  date  to  reafiOrm  our  belief 
in  Independence  and  self-determination 
for  all  peoples  than  July  14.  the  unfor- 
gettable day  on  which  France's  symbol 
of  tyranny,  the  Bastille,  fell  before  the 
forces  of  freedmn.  As  In  past  years,  we 
take  this  occasion  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  gocd  of  freedom  for  the  captive 
nations. 

At  the  Old  of  World  War  n.  the  So- 
viet Union  used  its  brutal  military  might 
to  seize  control  of  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Exirope.  Human  beings  who  had  Just 
suffered  the  agony  of  a  terrible  war  xm- 
der  one  totalitarian  regime  were  forced 
under  another  cruel  yoke.  The  Western 
Powers,  who  had  gone  to  war  with 
fascism  to  honor  their  obligations  to  the 
Polish  people,  were  fdrced  to  watch  a 
Communist  government  succeed  the 
Nazi  dictatorship.  Instead  of  the  free 
democratic  government  which  Poland 
had  enjoyed  between  the  two  World 
Wars. 

All  over  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  similarly  exploited  Its  military 
victory.  The  Baltic  States,  Bulgaria, 
Hiuigary,  Czechoslovakia,  all  the  other 
captive  nations,  fell  victim  to  the  ruth- 
less Communist  system.  Today,  18  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Soviet 
armies  and  Soviet  systems  of  control  still 
remain  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Yet  these  18  years  of  suppression  have 
not  destroyed  the  hope  for  liberty  In  the 
captive  nations  and  In  this  time  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  succeeded  In  wip- 
ing out  their  national  aspirations.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  continues  to 
hold  the  loyalty  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Polish  people.  The  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  despite 
an  Intensive  "sovietlzation"  effort,  have 
not  lost  their  national  languages  and  tra- 
ditions. The  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1^56  is  stin  a  bitter  memory  to  us  all. 
but  in  the  future  it  may  prove  to  be  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  talons  of  Soviet  imperialism  still 
cruelly  grasp  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe,  but  they  have  not  destroyed  the 
pulse  of  hope  for  a  life  in  freedom.  To 
these  stirrings  for  liberty  we  respond 
this  week,  and  we  can  remind  the  world 
that  Just  as  the  medieval  walls  of  the 
Bastille  could  not  finally  stand  against 
the  oppressed  people  of  France,  so  tlie 
Iron  Curtain  will  someday  fall. 


Fortunately  for  humanity,  time  and 
the  technology  that  every  day  brings  the 
peoples  of  our  planet  closer  together  are 
on  the  side  of  liberty.  We  can  see  the 
gleam  of  freed(»n  behind  the  Curtain, 
and  one  day  we  hope  there  will  be  no 
need  to  proclaim  a  Captive  Nations 
Week.  But  until  that  day  the  American 
people  will  continue  to  support  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
for  self-determination  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  all  across  the  Nation 
this  week  a  great  many  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, and  publications  have  been 
speaking  out  on  this  vital  issue.  Among 
the  eloquent  statements  of  belief  ex- 
pressed in  New  Jersey  were  the  editorials 
appearing  in  the  Paterson  Morning  Call 
and  the  Plainfleld  Courier-News,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning  Call, 

July  16,  1963] 
The  Wo«u>'s  Captivx  Nations  Must  Be 

lilBBSATKD 

This  Is  the  fifth  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

It  Is  a  time  set  apart  by  President  Kennedy 
urging  our  citizens  to  devote  themselves 
anew  to  the  emancipation  and  freedom  of  all 
captive  nations. 

The  observance  brings  Into  bold  relief  once 
again  that  millions  of  people  Uve  b^lnd 
Iron  and  bamboo  curtains,  enslaved  by  des- 
pots who  deprived  them  of  basic  human 
rights. 

Captive  Nations  Week  brought  violent  re- 
action from  Russian  Premier  Khrushchev 
when  it  was  first  proclaimed  In  1958.  He  de- 
nounced the  observance,  for  It  alerted  the 
world  to  the  menace  of  communism  and  Its 
ambition  to  bring  all  nations  under  its  cruel 
domination. 

Khrushchev  Is  anzloxis  to  obtain  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  to  the  permanent  captivity  of  the 
enslaved  nations  of  Central  Europe,  the 
U.S.SJI..  and  Asia. 

Of  course,  be  wUl  be  friistrated  in  that 
ambition,  for  this  coiutrys  positive  role  In 
the  cold  w«ir  is  a  major  Impediment  to  Mos- 
cow's goal. 

Captive  Nations  Week  serves  as  a  mirror  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  colonial  empire  which 
Khrushchev  and  his  stooges  want  to  conceal 
from  the  world  at  large. 

We  dare  not  buy  the  peddled  notion  that 
for  a  dubious  peace  we  must  accommodate 
Khnishchev.  On  the  contrary.  Americans 
must  let  our  leaders  know  that  we  will  fight 
the  enslavement  of  people  In  any  nation. 

We  share  with  captive  people  everywhere 
their  desire  for  liberty  and  Independence,  and 
should  do  all  we  can  as  a  nation  to  further 
their  hopes  of  libera tl<Hi. 

So  long  as  there  are  enslaved  lands,  the 
free  world  must  strive  ceaselessly  to  restore  to 
them  self-government  and  the  liberties  to 
which  everyone  is  entitled. 

I  Prom   the   Plalnfield    (N.J.)    Courier-News. 

July  15, 19631 

Captivx  Nations  Ruikiibebxo 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
July  14-20.  was  started  4  years  ago  following 
the  unanimous  passage  of  a  Joint  congres- 
sional resolution  which  has  now  become  pub- 
lic law.  adopted  by  Congress  in  July  1959. 
The  law  provides  that  each  year  this  Nation 
shall  renew  Its  pledge  and  continue  its  effort 
"until  such  times  as  freedom  and  independ- 
ence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world." 


1963 
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The  enslavement  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  world's  peculation  by  the  Communists 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of  peaceful  co- 
existence between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  other  peoples. 

When  the  spokesmen  for  Soviet  Russia 
make  rldlciilous  charges  of  colpniallsm 
against  nations  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  and  others  are  aware  of  the  subju- 
gation of  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  In  Asia.  We  are  aware 
of  the  waU  In  Berlin,  the  denial  of  freedom 
in  East  Germany,  and  the  aggressive  acts  of 
conuzrunlsm  In  Cuba,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa. 

These  submerged  nations  look  to  the 
United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
doms. 

Captive  Nations  Week  provides  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  chance  to  show  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  that  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten. It  provides  our  Oovernment  with  a 
chance  to  capitalise  on  Soviet  weakness  by 
taking  the  initiative  In  the  cold  war. 

It  can  do  so  by  (1)  retaining  the  Issue 
of  Hungary  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations,  (2)  raising  the  question  of  Soviet 
treaty  pledge  to  hold  free  elections  in  East- 
em  Exirope  In  all  negotiations  with  the 
Kremlin,  (3)  placing  the  question  of  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  self-determination  to 
the  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe  on  the 
agenda  of  every  session  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  short.  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  tell  the  Communists  that  we 
refuse  to  be  burled  and  that  we  shall  not 
compromise  oiu'  Innermost  principles;  that 
we  Intend  to  preserve  peace  and  finally  to 
attain  the  victory  of  freedom  for  all  people. 
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UNIVERSITY    OP    OMAHA— EDUCA- 
TIONAL PIONEER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  July  19  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine describes  the  University  of  Omaha's 
pioneering  in  educatiozud  methods  by  its 
use  of  the  Tele-Lecture  system.  The  uni- 
versity, its  president.  Dr.  MUo  Ball,  and 
Mr.  Michel  Beills.  former  director  of  this 
program  at  University  of  Omaha,  are 
to  be  commended  for  an  outstanding  Job 
of  program  research  by  a  small  univer- 
sity. 

The  University  of  Omaha  adjusted  to 
the  changing  times  by  utilizing  20th  cen- 
tury technology.  Limited  by  geography 
and  funds,  but  long  on  ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefulness, the  university  solved  the 
problem  of  making  topflight  lecturers 
available  to  its  students  by  the  linkup  of 
telephone  and  pictures.  Now  that  the 
basic  format  has  been  devel(q;)ed,  uni- 
versities and  Industries  all  across  the  na- 
tion are  inquiring  as  to  possible  uses.  As 
Dr.  Ball  says  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  magazine: 

Becatise  of  the  faith  we  have  in  the 
potential,  we  are  eager  not  only  to  continue 
but  to  extend  our  Tele-Lecture  program. 

Tele-Lecturing  has  gained  wide  ac- 
ceptance. Anthropologist  Margaret 
Mead  thinks  it  is: 

A  magnlflclent  and  Imaginative  use  of  the 
techniques  of  the  modem  world.  It  lets  men 
be  several  places  almost  at  once — what  I  am 
sure  is  almost  everyone's  dream  In  this  high 
pressured  world. 

This  new  horizon  for  education  has 
great  possibilities  for  developmetat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  Time  article  and  Dr. 
Bail's  remarks  in  the  Bell  Telephone 
magazine  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  as  a 
tribute  to  this  fine  work. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  remarics  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord,  as  follows : 

[Ft^om  Time  magazine,  July  19. 1903] 
TxacHoro:  Lacmaxs  on  thz  Pbohs 

A  segregationist  Mississippi  law  forbids 
Negro  State  colleges  to  hire  white  teachers. 
Last  week  Moses  Hadas,  the  famed  Columbia 
University  classicist,  sUpped  around  the  law 
without  ever  leaving  Manhattan.  Picking 
up  the  telephone,  he  lectured  for  an  hour 
through  his  luxuriant  white  beard  to  600 
rapt  students  at  four  Negro  colleges  in  Loui- 
siana and  Mississippi.  His  subject:  the  reli- 
gious roots  of  Greek  drama.  The  phone  bUl 
was  $100,  a  pittance  paid  by  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  which  thus 
demonstrated  one  of  education's  cheapest, 
handiest  new  ideas. 

"Tele-Lectures"  were  pioneered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha,  where  Linguist  Michel 
Beills  was  saddled  with  the  problem  of  luring 
big  time  lecturers  to  a  distant  and  none-too- 
rich  campus.  Author  Harry  Golden,  for  ex- 
ample, set  his  price  at  "$1,500  Just  to  lecture. 
$1,700  If  I  have  to  answer  questions,  $3,000 
if  I  have  to  have  cookies  with  the  ladles." 
But  by  phone  Beills  got  the  Golden  word 
from  North  Carolina  for  a  cutrate.$214 — $64 
for  the  call  and  $150  f«  Harry.  Omaha  has 
since  staged  telelectures  with  eminences  all 
over,  from  Anthropologist  Margaret  Mead  In 
Manhattan  to  Psychologist  B.  P.  Skinner  at 
Harvard. 

The  technique  is  what  telephone  men  call 
a  "glorified  conference  call."  Prom  any 
phone,  operators  can  arrange  a  call  involving 
as  many  as  five  parties  at  station-to-statlon 
rates.  For  lectures,  the  phone  company 
hooks  an  amplifier  ($30  a  month  maximum) 
to  the  phone  at  the  audience  end.  A  micro- 
phone hooked  to  the  same  phone  allows  the 
audience  to  ask  questions.  Innovator  Beills, 
who  now  works  for  A.T.  ft  T.,  is  swamped 
with  requests  by  colleges  from  Dartmouth 
to  U.CX.A.  that  want  to  swap  star  scholars 
by  phone. 

Classicist  Hadas  spoke  to  Negro  high  school 
teachers  in  the  first  of  18  telelectures  on 
"Great  Ideas  in  Antiquity,"  a  credit  course 
that  uses  a  paperback  library  of  classical 
drama  (cost:  $5.70).  Mississippi's  Jackson 
State  College  suggested  the  theme;  the  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education  will  spend 
$10,000  for  the  series.  At  Louisiana's  South- 
em  University,  students  prepped  for  a  month 
and  a  1-hour  exam  before  Hadas  even  opened 
his  mouth.  Hadas  considers  the  idea  not  as 
good  as  "a  fiesh-and-blood  teacher,  even  a 
bad  one."  But  since  even  a  bad  Hadas  is 
unavailable  to  the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
students,  Hadas  ended  his  first  talk  feeling 
"quite  elated." 

So  did  the  fund,  which,  to  make  an  extra 
point,  bounced  part  of  the  program  off  Tel- 
star  n  and  showed  that  telelectures  could 
be  transmitted  to  darkest  Africa  as  well  as 
the  South. 

f  From  Bell  Telephone  magadne] 
Shaking  the  PaorCBSoa  bt  Tklepronz 
(By  Dr.  Mllo  Ball,  president.  University  of 
Omaha) 
(A  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Committee  of  Accrediting,  and 
past  president  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Dr.  Ball  knows  the  Importance  of  quality  in- 
struction and  the  perils  of  teacher  shOTt- 
age.  In  the  14  years  he  has  been  president, 
the  University  of  Omaha  has  had  signifi- 
cant development  and  growth  in  its  academic 
offerings,  the  caliber  of  the  facility  as  well 
as  in  enrollment.  Before  this  post.  Dr.  Ball 
was  dean  of  the  college  of  education  and 
director  of  the  University  CoUege  at  Butler 
University.    He  has  also  been  a  high  school 


teacher  and  principal  and  supervisor  of  sec- 
ondary education.) 

What  can  we  do  to  help  relieve  the  acute 
teacher  shortages  developing  In  higher  edu- 
cation? 

How  can  we  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  present  faculty  members? 

How  do  you  multiply  the  audience  of  the 
superior  Instructor? 

How  do  you  afford  students  the  opportu- 
nity of  contact  with  the  great  teachers  of 
the  Nation? 

As  administrators,  such  questions  are  al- 
ways in  the  forefront  of  our  thinking  be- 
cause it  is  our  reeponslblllty  to  find  the 
right  answers. 

One  approach  we  have  tried  at  Omaha 
University  is  a  variation  of  the  "ahare-the- 
professor"  plan.  We  have  hopes  that  this 
may  enable  several  Institutions  to  share  an 
outstanding  professcM-,  one  which  none  of 
the  Institutions  could  afford  by  itself. 

Right  now  at  Omaha  University,  we're  en- 
thusiastic about  developing  one  tiMptct  of 
this  Idea.  It  is  the  "tele-lecture"  which 
the  people  at  Northwestem  BeU  describe 
as  a  "glorified  conference  caU."  During  the 
last  a  years,  several  of  oiu-  faculty  members 
have  experimented  with  the  technique  with 
considerable  success. 

For  example,  two  worid-famous  Eliza- 
bethan scholars — one  in  London  and  the 
other  at  ComeU,  deUvered  lectures  during  a 
class  at  Omaha  University,  which  was  shared 
with  audiences  at  three  other  Mldweatem 
schools:  Drake  University  at  Dea  Moines, 
Iowa;  lOdland  College  at  Fremont.  Nebr ! 
and  Wayne  SUte  at  Wayne.  Nebr.  Sir  John 
Neale,  Axtac  professor,  University  of  London, 
spoke  from  his  oflloe  near  London,  and  Dr. 
Frederick  G.  Marcham.  of  OomeU.  spoke 
from  Ithaca.  The  chalmum  of  our  history 
department.  Prof.  A.  Stanley  TrlckcU.  gave 
the  first  of  the  three  lectures  and  was  mod- 
erator for  the  others.  Including  the  qucation- 
and-answer  periods  that  foUowed. 

For  most  small-  to  medlum-ctsed  colleges 
and  universities.  It  U  impoastble  to  ataff  every 
poslUon  in  every  department  with  these 
experts  in  the  field.  It  is  also  tar  too 
eostly  to  bring  these  speakers  to  the  campus 
from  such  distances.  However,  we  must 
think  of  the  great  opportimiUes  offered  our 
students  by  such  a  program  even  if  only 
on  an  enrichment  basis. 

i*BCTUasas  uxx  it 

Many  lecturers  have  been  qiUck  to  see  the 
advantages  of  deUvering  their  Tele-Lectures 
to  hundreds  of  students  In  various  coUeges 
coast  to  coast  from  their  ofllces,  thereby 
avoiding  the  discomforts  and  inccmveniences 
of  travel.  Many  have  done  so  at  greaUy 
reduced  fees.  Since  Tele-Lecturers  are  car- 
ried on  the  Bell  System's  regular  Icmg-dis- 
tance  network,  the  participating  schools  pay 
only  the  station-to-statlon  rates  for  the 
length  of  time  xised,  plus  monthly  charges 
for  whatever  extensions  or  other  extra  equip- 
ment Is  Involved  (and,  of  course,  such  hono- 
raria as  the  lecturers  may  expect) . 

On  two  occasions.  Anthropologist  Margaret 
Mead  has  spoken  to  Omaha  University  eve- 
ning audiences  via  Tele-Lecture.  Both  were 
part  of  our  adult  education  program  and  in 
each  the  two-way  question-answer  period 
following  her  talk  was  most  enthusiastic. 

In  conferences  that  we  have  arranged  for 
business  and  professional  groups,  national 
authorities  in  various  fields  have  been  in- 
cluded on  the  programs  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone technique.  The  Union  Pacific  RaU- 
road  sponsored  a  series  of  Tele-Lectures  last 
year  in  their  management  devel(^u&ent  pro- 
gram. A  similar  program  is  scheduled  for 
next  semester. 

When  a  management  conference  was 
schediUed  for  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  i«pre- 
senUtives  this  year,  one  of  the  speakers 
obtained  was  Prof.  Wealey  WikaeU  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  speech  faciUty. 
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fectlvenees  In  solving  other  problems  In- 
volved in  multiplying  our  Instructional 
manpower. 

We  see  these  poeslbilities:  the  share- the- 
profeesor  technique  could  be  used  to  enrich 
practically  any  course  offered  by  the  uni- 
versity, simply  by  Inviting  knowledgeable 
"guest  lecturers"  to  participate  from  their 
own  campuses.  Virtiially  every  school  has 
an  outstanding  professor  In  one  field  or 
another  to  share  with  other  institutions. 
A  group  of  schools  might  well  organize  to 
share  their  most  outstanding  talent  via  Tele- 
Lecture. 

We  will  give  the  program  a  classroom  test 
next  semester  when  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  the  University  of  Omaha  share 
professors  for  two  regular  3-hour  college 
credit  classes  which  will  meet  three  times 
a  week  at  both  schools.  As  Dr.  William  E. 
Jaynes.  chairman  of  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Omaha,  teaches  an 
Industrial  psychology  class  to  students  at  his 
own  imlverslty,  he  will  also  be  teaching  36 
students  on  the  Colorado  campus.  Immedi- 
ately following  this  class.  Dr.  Keith  E.  Davis, 
aa^tant  professor  of  psychology  at  Colorado, 
ntroduetlon  to  a  bocAlet  that  9^^  teach  a  course  in  social  psychology  to 
Tels-Lecture  technique.  It/^0  students  in  Boulder  and  35  students  on  the 
with  the  cooperation  of     University  of  Omaha  campus.     And  at  least 

twice  during  the  semester,  each  professor 
will  lect\ire  at  the  other  campus.  Identical 
examinations  will  be  given  both  classes  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  high  hopes  that 
this  pilot  program  will  give  us  information 
that  will  be  of  value  in  helping  to  overcome 
the  teacher  shortage. 

A  second  use  of  Tele-Lecture  which  we 
hope  to  explore  is  In  the  offering  of  special 
courses  as  the  need  arises.  For  example,  a 
course  In  Par  Eastern  affairs.  Rather  than 
appoint  a  ^>ecial  Instructor  for  a  limited 
assignment,  or  use  one  with  lesser  qualifica- 
tions, we  would  search  out  the  best  qualified 
man  available  In  one  of  the  leading  uni- 
versities and  have  him  teach  the  course  by 
long  distance  telephone  with  the  help  of  local 
audiovisual  and  monitoring  services. 

A  third  use  of  Tele-Lecture  might  be  to 
bring  the  comments  of  an  expert  to  our 
campxis  at  the  time  some  event  of  world- 
wide significance  is  in  the  news. 

Such  possibilities  have  prompted  us  to  ap- 
proach some  of  the  major  education  founda- 
tions, seeking  a  grant  of  funds  to  broaden 
our  experiments.  Because  of  the  faith  we 
have  In  the  potential,  we  are  eager  not  only 
to  continue  but  to  extend  our  Tele-Lecture 
program. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DEAN  SNODORASS  OP 
HASTINGS  CX)LLEOE  OP  LAW 

Mr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  President,  David  E. 
Snodsrass,  dean  of  the  Hastings  College 
of  Law  in  San  Prancisco  since  1941,  died 
last  week  at  the  age  of  68. 

Dean  Snodgrass  was  a  brilliant,  spir- 
ited man — and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt 
throughout  the  legal  profession. 

As  a  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  the  Hast- 
ings College  of  Law  and  as  an  admirer 
of  David  Snodgrass,  I  join  with  many 
others  today  in  mourning  the  passing  of 
this  great  educator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcom  the  following  article  from  the 
San  Prancisco  Chronicle  of  Thursday, 
July  11. 1963. 

There  bedng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Hastthos'  Deam  Snodgrass  Diss 

Dean  David  E.  Snodgrass,  of  Hastings 
College  of  Law,  died  yesterday  after  open- 
heart  surgery  at  Presbyterian  Medical  Cen- 
ter.   He  was  68. 


He  had  been  under  treatment  for  aortic 
stenoels — hardening  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart. 

During  his  23  years  as  head  of  the  college 
at  198  McAllister  Street,  the  hard-working, 
resourceful  dean  created  a  law  faculty  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
Nation. 

He  achieved  high  academic  excellence  at 
Hastings  through  a  combination  of  unrelent- 
ing demands  for  student  attention  to  learn- 
ing and  ingenious  employment  of  distin- 
guished professors  of  law  discarded  as  too  old 
by  other  law  schools. 

APPOINTKD 

He  was  appointed  dean  and  Isalas  W. 
Hellman  professor  of  law  In  May  of  1941. 
Within  a  few  years,  he  displayed  a  character- 
istic vigor  In  his  quest  for  total  excellence 
at  the  institution,  which  then  was  located  at 
515  Van  Ness  Avenue  in  overcrowded  quar- 
ters where  students  sometimes  fainted  for 
lack  of  oxygen. 

"If  the  air  In  the  zoo  was  as  despicable  as 
it  is  In  that  building,"  he  angrily  told  State 
officials,  "the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  wovQd  have  broken  Into 
the  zoo  and  smashed  its  windows." 

In  the  first  decade  of  his  deanshlp,  he  en- 
countered stiff  criticism  from  the  president 
of  the  Hastings  Aliminl  Association.  But,  as 
the  years  passed,  the  college  faculty  achieved 
a  quality  that  caiued  a  former  Harvard  Law 
School  dean,  Roscoe  Pound,  to  single  It  out 
for  high  praise. 

mPKOVXlIXNTS 

Dean  Snodgrass  Improved  the  teaching 
level  at  Hastings  by  retaining  men  with  vig- 
orous legal  minds  who  had  been  forced  into 
retirement  at  other  schools. 

"A  man  who  is  qualified,  able,  experienced 
and  fit  to  continue  work  when  64  should  be 
not  disqualified  merely  because  he  has  an- 
other birthday,"  he  said. 

One  of  his  typical  dlsplajrs  of  executive 
firmness  occurred  only  3  years  ago,  where  he 
suspended  17  third-year  students  for  cutting 
classes.  In  the  struggle  k>  get  students  past 
the  bar  examination,  he'explalned,  "there  Is 
absolutely  no  substitute  for  class  attend- 
ance." 

He  exhibited  his  Independent  spirit  by 
strongly  criticizing  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation's canon  opposing  news  photographs  in 
court  rooms. 

The  fiery  dean  resided  at  64  Mpuntaln 
Springs  Avenue. 

He  was  bom  In  Selma  nearly  69  years  ago — 
he  would  have  had  a  birthday  on  September 
11. 

DCOXXXS 

He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1917,  and  in  1921  received 
a  degree  from  the  Harvard  School  of  Law. 

In  1925  he  began  his  academic  career  when 
he  was  appointed  an  Instructor  in  contract 
law  at  the  San  Francisco  Law  School. 

Dean  Snodgrass  was  an  attorney  for  Tide- 
water Associated  Oil  Co.  from  1927  to  1936. 
During  this  period  he  Joined  the  faculty  of 
Hastings  College  as  Instructor,  and  after  8 
years  on  the  faculty  was  appointed  a  full 
professor  of  law  In  1936. 

In  July  1940,  he  was  named  acting  dean, 
upon  the  death  of  Dean  William  M.  Simmons, 
and  the  following  May  was  appointed  per- 
manently as  dean. 

During  World  War  I,  he  served  as  an  ensign 
in  the  U.S-  Navy. 

During  World  War  n,  he  served  on  the 
Selective  Service  Board,  and  after  the  end 
of  the  conflict  was  a  public-panel  member 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  for  the  10th  region. 

Prom  1947  to  1949,  he  was  a  member  of  a 
statewide  advisory  conunission  to  revise  the 
Constitution  of  California. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  State  Bar  of  California,  the 
Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco,  the  Law- 
yers Club  of  San  Francisco,  the  American 
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Law  Institute,  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, the  Selden  Society,  the  Order  of  the 
Coif,  and  a  nxunber  of  other  organizations, 
including  the  American  Legion,  the  Bohe- 
mian Club  and  the  University  Club  of  San 
Francisco. 
Funeral  services  were  pending  last  night. 
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TEST-BAN  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Gov- 
ernment entering  Into  a  test-ban  agree- 
ment with  Communist  leaders  in  tiie 
Soviet  Union  is  one  that  is  receiving 
considerable  attention  in  this  coimtry 
today  because  of  the  negotiations  now 
being  conducted  in  Moscow  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  stated  over  and  over  again 
my  objections  to  such  an  arrangement 
with  the  Communists,  not  only  because 
they  have  proved  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  to  keep  their  word,  but  also  be- 
cause our  military  leaders  have  made  it 
plain  that  we  need  to  test  for  national 
security  reasons. 

I  have  been  impressed,  Mr.  President, 
with  three  recent  news  columns  on  this 
subject.  One  was  written  by  Mr.  Jen- 
kin  Uoyd  Jones  and  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  Washington.  D.C.,  on 
July  15.  1963.  The  column  is  entitled 
"Dirty  Bombs  or  Clean  Bombs?— A-Test 
Ban  Talks  Viewed  as  Futile— U.S. 
Urged  To  Deal  Toughly  With  Reds." 
Another  was  written  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Allen  and  Paul  Scott  of  the  Hall  syndi- 
cate and  was  published  as  the  principal 
front  page  story  fti  the  State  of  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  dated  July  15,  1963.  This 
column  is  entitled  "Kennedy  Proposes  a 
Risky  Controversial  Maneuver."  The 
third  one  was  written  by  Mr.  Richard 
Wilson  and  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  July  17,  1963,  and  is  entiUed 
"Booby  Traps  in  Test-Ban  Talks:  Need 
for  Caution  Called  Never  Greater  Than 
Current  Flirtation  With  Moscow." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  columns  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wlashlngton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

'     July  15. 1963) 
Dirrr  Bombs  ob  Clean  Bombs? — A-Tbst  Ban 

Talks  VnrwED  as  Futile — VS.  Ubcxd  To 

Deal   Toughlt  Wrrn  Reds 

(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  illusions  abroad 
In  the  world  today  is  the  fond  hope  that  If 
nations  will  give  up  testing  atomic  weapons 
the  threat  of  an  atomic  holocaust  will  vanish. 

We  can  close  Pandora's  box.  but  the  pests 
are  already  out. 

Furthermore,  where  do  the  ban-the-tests 
pickets  get  the  idea  that  it  would  be  good 
for  humanity  if  the  devUish  art  of  atomic 
bombmaklng  were  stopped  at  its  present 
point  of  development? 

For  what  we  have  now  are  dirty  bombs. 
They  suck  up  vast  amounts  of  ground  debris 
into  a  highly  radioactive  fireball  and  then 
distribute  strontium  90  dust  along  a  down- 
wind path. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  dirtier  bombs — 
bombs  with  cobalt  or  gold  cases  that  will 
produce  even  deadUer  fallout.  So  a  lot  of 
people  have  the  Idea  that  testing  Is  being 
conducted  with  the  sole  Idea  of  producing 
bombs  that  leave  more  dangerous  aftereffects. 

This  Isnt  necessarily  true.  Ftom  a  purely 
military  point  of  view,  clean  bombs— that 


is,  bombs  with  big  wallop  but  with  wninitn^Tip 
radiation— coiild  be  more  valuable.  Dirty 
bombs  have  heightened  terror  value,  but  they 
invite  retaliation.  Neither  side  could  pnrflt 
from  an  unbreathable  atmosphere,  and  gen- 
erals breathe,  too. 

As  in  World  War  n,  where  both  sides  with- 
held the  Tise  of  excellent  gases  and  some 
rudimentary  bacterial  weapons,  the  next  war 
may  find  both  sides  limiting  their  choice  of 
weapons  in  their  own  self-interest. 

But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
this  limitation  would  extend  to  all  atomic 
weapons.  If  anyone  can  develop  a  clean 
atomic  bomb  it  woxild  be  a  marvelotisly 
cheap  and  efficient  kUler.  And  three  U.S. 
administrations  have  tried  to  make  it  plain 
that  if  we  face  the  choice  between  loosing 
atomic  war  and  watching  Russia's  vast  land 
armies  crunch  through  to  the  channel  with 
conventional  weapons  we  wlU  choose  the 
former. 

Atomic  war  on  any  scale  Is  a  grim  prospect. 
Too  bad  the  bomb  works.  Too  bad  that 
energy  does  equal  mass  times  the  squared 
speed  of  light.  Too  had  Mr.  Einstein  and 
Madam  Curie  were  born. 

But  this  is  an  age  in  which  those  who 
want  survival  with  liberty  are  going  to  have 
to  be  tough-minded.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  contemplate  with  calmness  and  courage 
pretty  horrible  possibilities. 

We  have  the  easy  alternative  of  survival 
without  liberty.  If  America  and  the  Western 
nations  disbanded  their  armies  and  handed 
all  their  atomic  weapons  over  to  Khrushchev 
there'd  be  no  war  and  those  of  us  who  sur- 
vived the  firing  squads  could  settle  down  to 
life  under  a  Soviet  world  government. 

But  the  delusion  that  there  must  be  some 
happy  middle  ground  between  atomic  pre- 
paredness and  complete  siu-render  continues 
to  afflict  the  Miss  Nancys  who  gather  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  parade  around  Holy  Loch, 
and  wave  banners  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  "Ban  the  bomb."  "End  the  tests." 
"Call  a  conference." 

There  persists  the  quaint  belief  that  the 
Communists  are  arming  only  because  they 
fear  our  arms,  that  we  must  allay  their 
suspicions  much  as  F.  D.  R.  tried  to  allay  the 
suspicious  of  Stalin  at  the  disastrous  Yalta 
pow-wow. 

Let's  end  the  "misunderstanding,"  wail 
the  wallers.  If  the  Russians  won't  agree  to 
seven  inspection  stations  for  underground 
blasts  let's  agree  to  three,  and  if  they  don't 
want  three  let's  agree  to  one  or  none. 

Of  coiu-se,  there's  no  misunderstanding. 
What  we  are  getting  is  the  Pavlov  dog  treat- 
ment. The  Russian  scientist,  Pavlov,  dis- 
covered that  you  could  break  a  dog  down 
mentally  by  alternately  giving  it  a  promise 
of  food  and  then  disappointing  it.  That  Is 
why  Mr.  Khrushchev  tries  to  keep  building 
hopes  for  disarmament  and  then  wrecking 
them  and  then  buUdlng  them  again.  And 
we  accommodate  him  by  sending,  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  frightened,  teams  of  negotia- 
tors to  sit  down  to  endless  Panmunjoms. 

We've  got  a  new  Panmunjom  going  now. 
And  last  month  President  Kennedy  stated 
hopefully  that  world  peace  will  be  achieved 
by  "a  gradual  evolution  of  human  agree- 
ments which  are  In  the  inta«sts  of  all  con- 
cerned." 

More  talk.  More  one-way  concessions? 
Communists  speak  to  Communists  with 
considerable  frankness.  PerhafM  s<Hneone 
should  remind  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's statement  In  Tirana.  Albania,  in 
May  1959:  "We  do  not  negotiate  on  the  basis 
of  give  and  take.  We  have  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  give.  We  will  not  make  any  conces- 
sions because  our  proposals  do  not  form  the 
basis  of  a  barter  deal." 

We  ought  to  quit  dispatching  futile  emis- 
saries to  face  the  familiar  and  bitter  choice 
of  frvutratlon  of  surrender.  Instead,  we 
should  send  Mr.  K.  a  simple  note  in  non- 
diplomatic  language: 


"Look,  Buster,  we  think  tests  In  the  at- 
mosphere aren't  even  for  the  birds.  We'U 
quit  them  If  you  will,  but  one  more  trick 
like  the  last  time  and  we  won't  make  this 
offer  again. 

"As  to  underground  tests,  we'll  make  them 
as  often  as  we  like  and  you  are  welcome  to 
yours. 

"If  you  ever  want  a  moratorium  on  them 
send  us  a  letter  telling  us  how  many  moni- 
tors you'll  allow  and  if  we're  Interested  well 
write  you  back." 

[From  the  State,  July  15.  1963] 
Kennedy  Pboposes  a   Risxt  Contbovbksial 

MANEtTVXX 

(By  Robert  S.  AUen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  has  em- 
barked on  one  of  the  most  risky  and  contro- 
versial diplomatic  maneuvers  ever  under- 
taken by  an  American  President. 

He  is  holding  out  to  Premier  Khnishchev 
"the  prospects  of  fuller  Soviet  participation 
and  Influence  in  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions" In  exchange  for  a  general  normaliza- 
tion of  Russian-United  States  relations. 

This  secret  offer  Lb  being  presented  to  the 
Soviet  leader  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Averell  Harrlman.  now  in  Moscow  for  talks 
on  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  and  underwater. 

The  extraordinary  proposal,  which  Is  the 
dark  heart  of  the  President's  new  strategy 
for  peace,  provides  for  granting  Russia  the 
status  of  a  great  power  in  Western  affairs. 

This  overtm-e  to  Khnishchev  has  the  full 
backing  of  Prime  Minister  MacmUlan's  Oov- 
ernment,  and  was  approved  at  a  high-level 
strategy  session  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  top  VS.  policymaking  body. 

At  that  White  House  meeting  national  se- 
curity members,  with  President  Kennedy 
presiding,  approved  an  overall  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  of  "increasing  the  chance 
of  constructive  evolution  within  that  society 
which  might  eventually  move  It  to  partici- 
pate In  the  community  of  free  nations." 

The  President  and  his  NSC  advisers  agreed 
that,  "The  growing  Soviet-Chinese  split,  the 
nattiral  forces  of  fragmentation  within  the 
Communist  bloc,  combined  with  certain 
trends  within  the  Soviet  society  Itself,  make 
this  objective  now  possible  of  being 
achieved." 

To  test  the  new  policy.  Under  Secretary 
Harrlman  was  given  full  authority  by  the 
President  not  only  to  reach  an  accord  on 
barring  nuclear  tests,  but  to  explore  all  pro- 
posals that  would  bring  Russia  and  the 
Western  nations  into  closer  contact. 

This  limited  objective  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  general  approach  to  be  followed 
by  U.S.  negotiators  under  the  new  policy  is 
outlined  in  a  Security  Council  paper  being 
circulated  at  the  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment, stating : 

"TO  the  extent  possible  In  the  existing  cli- 
mate, we  should  grant  to  the  UJ3.SJI.  the 
poeltlon  that  its  status  as  a  great  power 
warrants. 

"We  should  hold  out,  by  word  and  deed, 
the  prospect  of  fuller  Soviet  participation 
and  Influence  in  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions if  and  as  the  Soviet  leaders  show  a  gen- 
uine interest  and  will  for  such  constructive 
participation." 

The  policy  paper  also  calls  for  more  United 
States-Russian  cultural  and  scientific  ex- 
changes and  Joint  ventures  in  certain  fields, 
as  follows : 

"We  should  maintain  continuing  pressure 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  expand  exchanges  of  per- 
sons on  equitable  terms  and  to  reduce  re- 
strictions on  the  flow  of  Information,  and 
should  exploit  to  the  maximum  those  oppor- 
tuniUes  open  to  us.  It  may  be  aomswhat 
difficult  for  Soviet  leaders  to  »w*i»«H'fi  a 
closed  society  in  the  face  of  widening  ex- 
poe\u%  to  outside  influence. 
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InqMCttone  Inside  Russia  were  never  so 
important  In  themeelves  as  for  ths  prlndpls 
involved.  The  Inspections  would  have 
opened  the  door  for  the  first  time  to  the  pos- 
siblltty  that  some  Intemattanal  arrange- 
ments might  someday  be  made  for  a  safe 
program  of  dlnrmament.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
will  have  none  of  this.  He  1b  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  keep  the  NATO  spies  out 
of  his  country. 

So  what  is  left?  An  unenforceable  three- 
way  agreement  between  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  England  (and  not  including  Red 
China  and  Prance)  to  stop  nuclear  testing 
in  the  stmosphere,  under  water  and  in  outer 
space.  In  exchange  for  this,  a  nonaggreaslon 
treaty  with  the  Warsaw  powers  which  would 
have  to  be  meaningless  to  be  acceptable,  and 
which  in  any  case  would  weaken  our  resolve 
for  a  free  and  united  Germany.  All  this 
lacks  plausiblUty.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  of 
coiirse,  does  not  conceal  his  resolve  to  de- 
stroy capitalism  in  West  Germany  and  unite 
the  whole  country  under  commtinlsm. 

Portunately.  there  are  some  balancing  fac- 
tors against  the  emotionalists  who  place  a 
test  ban  ahead  of  everything  else.  In  a  long 
career,  Mr.  Harrlman  has  not  made  many 
mistakes  in  dealing  with  the  Russians.  He 
warned  Roosevelt  that  Stalin  would  break 
the  Yalta  agreements. 

Nor  is  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  be  found 
among  those  who  find  much  to  cheer  about 
in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent  maneuvers,  lite 
skepticism  of  those  two  men  is  a  valuable  as- 
set in  the  present  atmosphere  of  rising  hopes 
and  expectations. 

In  the  end,  of  course.  Congress  will  have 
the  last  word,  for  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  dare 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Executive  action.  Tot  some  months 
Members  of  Congress  hsve  been  making  a 
strong  record  against  a  test-ban  agreement 
on  the  grounds  that  we  are  being  ambushed 
again. 


THE  GOLD  RESERVE 

Mr.  LAUaCHE.  Mr.  President,  our 
position  now  with  respect  to  the  gold 
reserves  Is  grave.  If  the  drain  continues, 
at  the  most  we  will  have  only  about  18 
months  at  the  end  of  which  time  because 
the  free  gold  which  we  possess  will  all  be 
gone.  It  will  make  it  Impossible  to  ful- 
fill our  international  obligations  to  ex- 
isting short-term  international  creditors. 

Our  people  had  been  lulled  into  the 
belief  that  our  International  imbalance  of 
payments  has  been  getting  better  rather 
than  worse.  Each  month  the  dollars 
tliat  we  owe  to  foreign  countries  on  the 
basis  of  International  trade  and  other 
expenditures  are  in  excess  of  the  dollars 
which  those  foreign  countries  owe  to  us. 
To  meet  the  Imbalance  we  have  been 
drawing  down  our  gold  supply  and  In- 
ducing foreign  central  banks  to  be 
patient  creditors.  Only  thus  have  we 
been  able  to  live  with  these  chronic  bal- 
ance-of -payment  deficits. 

There  Is  a  limit  In  financing  these  Im- 
balances in  this  way— that  limit  Is  being 
approached. 

To  stop  tlie  problem  from  immediately 
getting  worse  than  It  Is,  certain  other 
steps  were  taken;  for  example — arrang- 
ing currency  swaps  and  borrowing  money 
abroad.  However,  these  activities  have 
only  brought  us  technical  relief  and  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  Mr.  Alan  Sprowl, 
former  president  of  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  "have  dug  deeper  the 
hole  out  of  which  we  must  eventually 
climb." 


In  1961  when  the  declarations  were 
made  loudly  of  how  this  problem  can  be 
solved,  a  part  of  the  program  of  solu- 
tion Involved  the  development  of  gireater 
Influx  of  tourists  to  the  United  States 
and  greater  exports  of  our  merchandise 
to  the  foreign  nations  of  the  world. 
These  efforts,  of  course,  were  laudable 
but  they  have  not  produced  the  results 
anticipated;  in  fact,  even  at  the  time  of 
the  promotion  of  the  programs,  reason 
indicated  that  excessive  reliance  should 
not  have  been  placed  on  what  these 
measures  would  produce. 

There  are  a  number  of  courses  which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  followed  to  help 
solve  the  problem: 

First.  The  deficit  operations  of  our 
Federal  Government  must  be  eliminated. 

Second.  The  easy  money  program 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
3  years,  ostensibly  to  operate  as  a  stimu- 
lant in  our  domestic  economy,  must  be 
stopped.  The  hope  for  a  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  because  of  easy  money  has 
not  materialized.  Foreigners,  because 
of  the  cheap  money  in  the  United  States, 
have  borrowed  our  dollars  for  Investment 
abroad  and  both  American  and  foreign 
investors  have  loaned  their  moneys 
abroad  where  the  interest  rates  are 
higher. 

Third.  We  should  recognize  that  to  In- 
crease our  exports  we  must  keep  our 
prices  In  a  com];>etitlve  advantage.  Much 
could  be  done  in  this  direction,  having 
in  mind  that  in  some  of  the  Western 
European  countries  wage  costs  are  in- 
creasing. Keying  ourselves  in  an 
advantageous  competitive  position  could 
be  achieved  by  labor  leaders  dropping 
the  attitude  tiiat  each  year  increased 
wages  had  to  be  obtained  regardless  of 
an  absence  of  increased  productivity — 
featherbedding  must  be  discontinued.  ° 

Fourth.  Federal  spending  must  be  re- 
duced enabling  the  granting  of  a  tax 
cut. 

Fifth.  As  a  part  of  the  reduction  in 
spending,  savings  can  be  made  through 
a  reduction  In  foreign  economic  and 
military  aid.  While  we  are  content  to 
carry  the  main  burden,  our  allies  natu- 
rally will  be  slow  in  assuming  their  equi- 
table share  of  the  responsibility.  Only 
If  we  cut  down  on  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  will  our  associates  In  the  free 
world  respond  to  the  limits  of  their 
responsibility  in  canylng  out  this  obliga- 
tion. 

Sixth.  Interest  rates  should  be  In- 
creased to  stop  the  outflow  of  our  dol- 
lars to  foreign  countries  where  they  pro- 
duce greater  earnings.  This  last  week 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  certain  Sena- 
tors were  urging  all  sorts  of  remedies 
but  warning  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  remedy  be  one  requiring  our 
country  to  adopt  an  austerity  program. 

Arguments  were  made  that  the  present 
law  requiring  that  Federal  Reserve  notes 
be  supported  by  25  percent  in  gold  pos- 
sessed directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  could  well  be  aban- 
doned. This  would  mean  that  the 
issuance  of  paper  currency  by  our  Gov- 
ernment would  have  no  anchor.  It  Is 
true  that  the  holder  of  a  Federal  Re- 
serve note  cannot  obtain  a  25  percent 
payment  of  it  with  gold;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, Is  that  the  25  percent  gold  coverage 
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does  c(xi8titute  an  anchor  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  right  to  print  money  anchored 
to  the  ever-changing  winds. 

I  still  believe  that  It  Is  not  too  late 
to  solve  this  problem  If  It  Is  attacked  with 
the  Implements  we  have  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday.  April 
24,  1963, 1  made  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate:  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  remarks  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tas  Gold  Rxsbrve 
Iti.  LAtrscHx.  Mr.  President,  happily  and 
approvingly  I  read  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  has  issued  an  order  for 
global  belt  tightening  in  an  effort  to  over- 
come the  daily  drain  of  U.S.  gold  to  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  relentless  and  constant  drain  upon  our 
gold  reserves  has  created  a  frightening  mone- 
tary situation  not  only  for  the  United  States 
but  also  for  practically  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  gold  possessed  by  our  coun- 
try now,  in  the  amount  of  about  $15.g  bil- 
lion, is  far  below  what  we  need  to  support 
and  back  up  the  paper  dollar  certificates  Is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the 
doUar  obUgations  that  bcmk  has  to  its  de- 
positors, and  the  ability  of  our  Government 
to  meet  the  approximately  $ao  billion  in 
short-term  obligations  that  it  owes  to  for- 
eign creditors  around  the  world. 

In  the  year  of  1949.  we  reached  the  high 
mark  of  our  gold  possessions,  amounting;  to 
•24.7  billion.  The  drain  on  our  gold  reaerVes 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
each  year  the  dollars  which  American  citizens 
spend  abroad  in  various  ways  are  in  excess 
of  the  dollars  that  fcx-eign  countries  q>end 
in  the  United  States  in  various  ways,  has 
been  one  of  the  grave  and  concealed  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation. 

While  we  export  by  way  of  dollar  value 
more  goods  than  we  import,  nevertheless,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  we  have  an  adverse  im- 
balance of  dollar  obligations  because  of  the 
moneys  that  are  expended  by  tourists,  by  our 
foreign  aid  program,  by  our  military  men 
situated  practically  In  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  by  our  oonstantiy  increasing 
capital  InvestmenU  in  fweign  industries. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  given  recog- 
nltion  to  the  grave  contributions  which  the 
military  aspects  of  our  Government  serving 
around  the  world  are  making  in  reducing 
oia-  gold  reserves.    I  commend  him  for  what 
he  is  doing  in  attempting  to  strengthen  our 
balance-of-doUar  obligations— for  which  the 
foreign   creditors  can  demand  payment  in 
gold.     The  dollar  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  foreign  creditors  are  incresslng  be- 
cause tourists  of  the  United  States  are  visit- 
ing foreign  countries  in  great  numbers  whUe 
tourists  of  foreign  countries  are  visiting  the 
United  States  in  numbers  inconsequential; 
because  U5.  dollars  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  are  being  spent  in  greater  quanti- 
ties in  foreign  nations  than  the  currency  of 
foreign  nations  is  being  spent  in  the  United 
States;  because  the  military  men  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  are  spending 
doUars   in   about   70   nations   of   the   world 
while  few  of  those  nations  are  spending  their 
currency  in  the  United  States. 

The  problem  is  grave,  relief  must  be  found 
In  solving  it.  Secretary  McNamara  is  in  a 
position  to  provide  the  greatest  relief  if  he 
strikes  at  the  causes  with  vigor  and  cotirage. 


BILL  FOR  STATE  COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES  RESEARCH  BADLY 
NEBIDED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  fnnn  Alaska 


[Mr.  Bartlktt],  and  the  others  who  have 
worked  on  S.  627.  for  bringing  out  of  the 
committee  such  a  meritorlus  bill.  We 
need  to  Increase  our  research  In  c<Mn- 
merclal  fishing;  the  need  has  been  con- 
vincingly demonstrated.  This  bill  en- 
courages the  State  to  engage  In  this 
research.  In  the  past  10  years  the  United 
States  has  slipped  from  second  place  to 
fifth  among  the  fishing  nations  of  the 
world,  while  we  lead  the  world  In  im- 
porting fish  for  our  domestic  market. 

The  Congress  for  decades  has  support- 
ed an  extensive  program  of  agricultural 
research;  look  at  the  bounty  our  fanners 
have  produced.  We  now  need  to  do  the 
same  for  our  vasUy  Important  but  often 
overlooked  commercial  fishing  industry. 
As  a  coauthor  of  S.  627,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  measure  will  soon  be  reached  on 
the  calendar.  The  cost  of  the  measure 
will  be  modest.  The  bill  apportions  the 
research  funds  among  the  States,  and 
gives  the  States  the  aid,  assistance,  co- 
operation, and  encouragement  necessary 
to  properly  conserve  and  develop  a  great 
natural  resource. 

As  our  population  Increases  rapldlv.  we 
will  be  going  more  often  to  the  sea  to 
draw  on  those  great  resources.  We 
need  to  stimulate  our  research  in  flshlJQg 
so  that  we  shall  always  be  able  to  rely 
on  that  great  food  supply. 

The  pending  bill  proposes  only  a  mod- 
est program  of  research  grants  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  States.  Texas,  as  one 
of  the  top  four  or  five  commercial  fish- 
ing States,  would  receive  some  $324,000  to 
be  matched  in  part  by  State  and  local 
interests.  Texans  are  greaUy  interested 
in  this  proposal;  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
endorsements  of  it  from  O.  M.  Long- 
necker.  Jr.,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Texas  Shrimp  Association,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Hildebrandt,  chairman  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Committee  of  Corpus  ChristI  Out- 
door Club. 

Thx  TKxas  Srsimp  Association, 
Broumsvilte,  Tex..  AprU  20.  1963. 
Hon.  RAU>a  Tabbosougb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam  Sknatob  YAasoBOTroB:  The  Texas 
Shrimp  Association,  representing  the  shrimp 
fishing  and  producing  interesta  of  the  Tttas 
gulf  coast,  is  In  favor  of  S.  827,  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1963,  and  desires  that  this  statement 
regarding  the  proposed  legislation  be  in- 
cluded In  the  record  of  the  April  24-26  1963 
hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  As  the  association's 
executive  secretary  I  plan  to  attend  the 
hearing  and  intend  to  make  a  statement  In 
support  of  the  bill. 

Fisheries  mxist  be  viewed  on  a  broader 
basis  than  In  the  past  because  the  problems 
have  become  worldwide  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  of  fishing  on  the  high  seas 
of  a  number  of  world  powers.  The  United 
States  has  reached  a  point  where  it  must 
commit  itself  either  to  an  expansion  of  Ita 
fishing  operations  on  the  high  seas  or  with- 
draw to  its  own  shores.  In  either  case,  re- 
search Is  a  basic  requirement  and  is  of  ut- 
most Importance. 

While  considerable  research  can  and  must 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  fishery  reeouroes 
are  of  the  high  seas  variety.  stiU  much  of 
the  life  cycle  is  found  In  the  inside  waters 
of  the  various  coastal  States  and  are  con- 
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sldered  to  be  resources  ot  the  States.  While 
research  Is  a  responsibility  of  the  States.  In 
most  cases  they  are  without  adequate  funds 
to  maintain  the  necessary  programs  for  full 
development  and  utillBation  of  fishery  re- 
sources. The  provUlon  for  a  direct  appro- 
priation and  for  25-percent  participation  by 
the  States  is  more  realistic  than  previous 
attempts  to  accomplish  the  objective  <rf  8 
627  and  should  stimulate  greater  participa- 
tion by  the  States  in  the  development  of 
research  programs. 

The  Texas  Shrimp  Association  urges  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  -i~-~- 

Respectfully, 

O.  M.  LONGNSCKXB,  Jr., 

Executive  Secretary. 

Corpus  Chkisti  Ouroooa  Club 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex..  AprU  22, 1963. 
Hon.  Wabrkn  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAH  Six:  The  Corpus  Christi  Outdoor  Club 
wishes  to  add  Ito  endorsement  of  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  and  Research  Act,  which 
is  being  studied  by  your  committee. 

We  are  vitally  interested  in  conservation 
and  development  of  our  natural  resources 
and  believe  that  the  fish  population  should' 
be  expanded,  if  possible,  to  insure  greater 
food  supplies  and  improved  sporto  fishing. 

The  danger  threatening  fishing  through 
poUution,  the  destruction  of  spawning  and 
feeding  areas,  and  the  extensive  use  of  poi- 
sonous chemicals,  including  detergente,  that 
find  their  way  into  streams  and  lakes,  should 
be  part  of  the  research  anticipated  in  the 
act. 

We  beUeve  that  the  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States,  with 
State  control,  is  sensible,  but  specific  direc- 
tions should  be  established. 

A  5-year  program  will  at  least  demonstrate 
what  is  possible  through  this  type  of  en- 
deavor, and  if  it  succeeds  In  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  act,  even  in  part,  the 
project  can,  no  doubt,  be  extended. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Henht  Hiloembxandt, 

Chairman. 

FBCD   JONXS, 

Cash  Ashkb, 
Gknx  Blacklocx, 

Conservation  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  worthwhile  measure. 


LAW  IN  A  TOTALITARIAN  SOCIETY 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  forget  the  tragic  condition  of 
millions  of  people  aroimd  the  world  who 
are  not  free.  We  forget  because  these 
people's  lives  seem  so  remote  from  our 
own,  and  it  Is  difBcult  for  us  to  imagine 
what  life  is  like  for  them.  Therefore, 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  President 
designated  this  week  in  accordance  with 
congressional  resolution  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  in  order  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  each  of  us  upon  our  heritage  of 
freedom,  and  to  rededlcate  this  Nation 
as  a  promise  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  freedom  Is  the 
Constitution.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
wrote  that  magnificent  document  to 
establish  for  this  Nation  a  rule  of  law 
rather  than  a  rule  of  men.  Many  times 
in  the  world's  history  the  erosion  or  elim- 
ination of  law  has  been  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  tyranny.  Ilie  fundamental 
connection  between  law  and  freedom  was 
dramatically  demonstrated  on  May  1  of 
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JiUy  18 


this  year  wbep  th*  Nation  obaenred  Iai 
Day.UJBJL 

A«  part  of  that  otaerranee.  the  CvpH- 
tol  Bm  Chap  er  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sodatian  spo  isored  a  special  program. 
The  Senate  C  uboommlttee  on  Constitu- 
tkoal  Bights  was  asked  to  participate  in 
this  program,  which  tocdc  the  form  of  a 
heaittg  on  Hi  B  subject  of  "Law  in  a  To- 
talitarian 8oe  ety."  As  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee ,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  hear 
the  testlmoo; '  of  three  eminent  attor- 
neys, origlna  ly  from  other  countries. 
each  of  whoa  had  witnessed  in  his  own 
country  the  icnrersion  of  its  legal  sys- 
Jm  otoy.  in  Nazi  Germany ;  Dr. 
Solyom-Fdcel  t,  in  Communist  Hungary ; 
and  Dr.  Agofl  ar,  in  Castro  Cuba. 

The  statera  mts  of  these  men  are  most 
significant  0(  ntributions  to  an  under- 
standing of  f  hat  it  means  to  become  a 
subject  <A  a  ^ptive  nation.  These  are 
mts  and  they  will  provide 
an  Amoleani  with  a  clearer  realisation 
of  the  role  on  r  laws  play  in  making  this 
truly  the  lane  of  the  free. 

Accordlngl] ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  proc  iedings  of  this  program  be 
printed  at  thi  ( point  in  the  Ricou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
"ed  to  be  inrinted  in  the 
Racoaa.  as  follows: 
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heritage  on  which  our  law  Is  based.  Wil- 
liam Gladstone  said  that  "the  Constitution 
of  the  xmited  States  was  the  greatest  docu- 
ment ever  struck  off,  at  a  given  time,  by  the 
brain  and  purpoee  of  man."  Gladstone's 
statement  is  eorreet  when  it  refers  to  the  act 
of  writing  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect, however,  to  state  that  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  were  suddenly  discovered 
and  struck  off  in  a  burst  of  divine  revela- 
tion. Rather,  the  document  was  the  product 
of  a  long  hot  summer's  hard  work  and  care- 
ful compromise  by  men  familiar  with  the 
ancient  Mosaic  law  of  the  Jews,  with  the 
works  of  the  great  Greek  philosophers,  with 
the  natural  law  concepts  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians.  with  the  civil  laws  of  the  Romans,  with 
the  English  common  law,  and  with  the  en- 
lightened teachings  of  tbe  17th  and  18th 
Kngllsh  and  French  philosophers.  Relying 
on  this  great  knowledge,  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers drafted  what  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
document  e-mr  written  by  man.  and  one 
which  la  runarkable  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. It  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it 
represents  the  culmination  of  man's  strug- 
gle for  the  right  to  have  a  system  of  laws 
which  would  be  binding  not  only  on  the  in- 
dividual but  on  the  Government  Itself.  It 
Is  remarkable  for  the  kind  of  government 
established;  the  powers  delegated  to  it;  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights — an  innovation  which  gave 
a  written  guarantee  that  Individuals  coxild 
enjoy  certain  basic  rights  which  the  govern- 
ment would  be  compelled  to  respect.  Any- 
one who  studies  the  Constitittlon  of  the 
United  States  Is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
its  overriding  pxupose  was  to  make  liberty 
secure,  even  against  government.  In  one  of 
the  great  Supreme  Court  cases,  ex-parte  Mil- 
ligan,  the  Supreme  Court  said,  "that  the 
Constituti<Mi  was  a  law  for  the  rulers  and 
people  alike."  It  Is  a  remarkable  document 
in  that  an  individual,  regardless  of  his  earth- 
ly possessions,  social  standing  or  educational 
attainments,  can  come  into  a  court  of  the 
United  States  and  compel  the  Government  to 
respect  his  rights. 

To  assure  the  rule  of  law,  American  courts, 
since  the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic,  have 
concerned  themselves  not  only  with  the 
ends,  but  also  with  the  means  of  securing 
Justice.  For  instance,  exclusionary  rules  of 
evidence  hav«  evolved  and  been  enforced 
under  which  even  relevant,  credible  evi- 
dence Is  rejected  if  the  police  obtained  It 
by  illegal  means;  thus,  involimtary  confes- 
sions or  the  products  of  unreasonable 
searches  and  selsuree  are  excluded  by  the 
courts.  As  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  of  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  In  Berger  v.  C7.5.,  295 
UB.  78,  88  (1935),  a  prosecutor  "may  pros- 
ecute with  earnestness  and  vigor — Indeed, 
he  should  do  so.  But,  while  he  may  strike 
hard  Mows,  be  Is  not  at  liberty  to  strike 
foul  ones." 

Judge  Learned  Hand  gave  an  unforget- 
table account  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
is  such  an  Integral  part  of  our  American 
heritage,  when  he  observed: 

"The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which 
is  not  too  B\ir9  that  It  is  right.  The  spirit 
of  llbo^  is  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  minds  of  other  men  and  women. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  weighs 
their  interests  alongside  its  own  without 
bias.  The  spirit  of  liberty  remembers  that 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  earth  unheeded. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  of  Him 
who,  near  2,000  years  ago,  taught  mankind 
that  lesson  It  has  never  quite  learned,  but 
never  quite  forgotten:  that  there  may  be  a 
kingdom  where  the  least  shall  be  heard  and 
considered  side  by  side  with  the  greatest." 

In  totalitarian  societies — whether  Commu- 
nist. Nasi,  or  Fascist — law  is  viewed  quite 
flifferentiy.  It  is  not  based  on  justice  but 
on  the  will  of  the  dictator  or  the  party. 
Obedience  to  specific  rules  is  compelled  from 
above;  it  is  not  volimtarily  granted  by  the 
governed.    Instead    of    universality    in    Its 


law,  the  totalitarian  state  distinguishes 
among  the  dictator,  who  la  above  all  law; 
members  of  the  elite  group  or  party  who  en- 
joy special  privileges  with  respect  to  the 
law;  and  the  rest  of  the  public.  Indeed, 
there  are  certain  groups  who  are  virtually  de- 
prived of  legal  protection  or  subject  to  legal 
persecution,  as  were  the  Jews  in  Hitler's  Ger- 
many or  the  kulaks  in  Stalin's  Biissia. 
■ven  today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  special 
courts  for  political  offenders.  Instead  of 
striking  hard  but  fair  blows,  the  prosecuting 
officials  In  totalitarian  states  are  expert  in 
coerced  confessions  snd  show  trials.  Then, 
as  Mr.  Vlshinsky,  who  once  served  as  Procu- 
rator General  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  may 
write  lengthy  tomes  seeking  to  Jxistify  their 
departures  from  fairplay  in  the  name  of 
necessity.  For  a  vivid  description  of  some  of 
the  degrading  legal  measures  that  have  been 
employed  by  totalitarian  governments  with 
the  piirpose  of  preserving  the  state,  one  need 
only  consult  speeches  of  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
who  has  referred  to  the  niuneroiu  unjust 
convictions  obtained  in  Russia  during  Sta- 
lin's reign.  Tragically,  this  is  the  tradition 
in  Rxissia  where  no  free  society  has  ever 
existed. 

Fear  is  the  only  reason  to  give  obedience  to 
the  law  in  a  totalitarian  society  where  it 
is  so  clearly  the  mere  reflection  of  the  will 
of  a  single  individual,  or  at  most  of  a  small 
group.  The  dictator  frequently  attempts, 
through  his  controlled  mass  media,  a  virtual 
self -deification  (or  in  the  ctirrent  Soviet 
terminology,  he  develops  a  cult  of  person- 
ality) ;  he  asks  the  public  to  believe  that  bis 
wishes  should  be  law  because  he  is  Infallible. 
However,  this  myth  of  infallibility  is  dif- 
ficult to  perpetuate:  to  maintain  obedience 
the  dictator  must  resort  to  stringent  police 
measures.  And,  as  in  Russia  today,  he  has 
on  occasion,  even  resorted  to  capital  punish- 
ment for  petty  violations  of  economic  legis- 
lation in  order  to  sustain  his  position.  Ulti- 
mately, though,  the  severe  repression  leads 
to  ever-increasing  resentment,  which  neces- 
sitates even  tighter  police  controls,  which 
sets  into  motion  a  vlcioxis  circle  which  ulti- 
mately will  destroy  the  system  the  dictator 
seeks  to  perpetuate. 

Although  legal  Institutions  in  a  totalitar- 
ian country  sometimes  display  superficial  re- 
semblances to  those  in  Western  countries; 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  whereof  Judge  Learned 
Hand  spoke,  la  totally  alien  to  the  totali- 
tarian society  and  to  its  legal  institutions 
and  traditions.  ladced.  whenever  this  spirit 
threatens  to  bloom,  as  it  has  recentiy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
leading  Russian  artists  and  Intellectuals,  the 
state  acts  to  destroy  this  spirit. 

A  great  world  task  today  is  to  achieve 
world  peace  through  law;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  other  groups  have 
been  especially  active  to  this  end.  One  goal 
of  Law  Day,  UJSJi.  Is  to  encourage  this  ob- 
jective. However,  as  we  will  see  from  the 
testimony  to  be  received  today,  the  diver- 
gency between  free  and  totalitarian  societies 
in  their  concepts  of  law  impedes  progress  in 
oiur  pursuit  of  a  viable  structure  for  world 
peace. 

Today,  on  Law  Day.  aU  Americans  and  all 
who  revere  the  rule  of  law  shoxild  rededl- 
cate  themselves  to  the  perpetuation  and 
preservation  of  the  keystone  of  American 
democracy — a  Nation  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
As  Judge  Learned  Hand  said,  (that  the) 
"love  of  liberty  resides  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  and  when  that  love  Is 
lost  and  dies,  then  no  constitution  or  law 
can  save  it."  It  Is,  therefore.  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  emphasize  today  the  value  of 
the  rvdt  of  law.  for  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  protects  the  liberties  of  men.  No  date 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  May  Day  for 
pointing  up  the  vast  differences  between  the 
traditions  and  the  tulminlstratlon  of  J\istlce 
here  and  In  Communist  lands. 
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We  are  delighted,  on  this  oceaalon.  not 
only  to  hear  legal  scholars  from  Oennaay, 
Hungary,  and  Cuba,  but  to  have  present  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  UB.  Senator 
Kennith  b.  KcATnro,  who  Is  one  of  the 
country's  great  lawyein.  I  would  like  to  call 
on  Senator  Kkatimq  for  whatever  remarks  he 
may  wish  to  make  at  this  time. 

Senator  Keating.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude 
and  that  of  the  Senate  for  making  it  possible 
to  arrange  this  special  hearing  wtiich  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  Law  Day. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  right  to  be  proud — 
but  we  must  never  let  this  feeling  of  pride 
become  an  excuse  for  complacency.  An 
inheritance  can  be  squandered  or  it  can  be 
enhanced.  Om-  heritage  of  freedom  under 
law  is  precious.  It  is  our  obligation  not  only 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  tamlahed  by 
neglect,  but  to  pass  it  on  to  futiuw  genera- 
tions enriched  and  ennobled. 

The  ccmcept  of  a  society  without  Justice 
is  terrifying.  But  for  many  people,  such 
a  society  is  not  an  abstract  horror  but  a 
dally  reality.  How  do  such  conditions  de- 
velop? What  are  the  techniques  which 
tyrants"^ise  to  pervert  the  rule  of  law  into 
a  slogan  for  oppression? 

We  shall  hear  today  from  three  men  who 
witnessed  this  process  in  their  own  countries. 
This  testimony.  I  know,  will  be  strong  medi- 
cine for  some.  It  is  not  easy  to  accept  the 
examples  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  which 
history  has  provided  for  oentiiries.  The 
theme  in  all  these  situations  is  that  freedom 
can  never  be  taken  for  granted — that  there 
must  be  martyrs  in  courtrooms  and  univer- 
sities and  parliaments  as  well  as  on  battle- 
fields— that  life  and  libMty  can  be  destroyed 
by  edicts  as  well  as  by  guns. 

The  law  must  be  regarded  as  more  than 
a  statement  of  legal  principles.  It  is  a  way 
of  life,  and  it  must  be  nourished  and  pro- 
tected in  the  manner  of  all  living  things. 
Hitier.  Kadar,  and  Castro  and  many  other 
tyrants  have  not  hesitated  to  pay  lip  service 
to  the  letto-  of  the  law,  at  the  very  time  they 
were  defiling  its  spirit.  Law  in  a  totalitarian 
society  is  a  cadaver,  a  lifeless  institution  bled 
to  death  by  intimidation,  purges,  and  fear. 
It  serves  no  longer  as  a  means  of  protecting 
tbe  individual,  but  as  a  weapon  for  carrying 
out  the  will  of  the  state.  It  stands  no  longer 
as  a  barrier  against  unfair  treatment  of  the 
citizen  by  his  government,  but  as  a  wall 
behind  which  every  dissenting  soul  is 
Imprisoned. 

Law  Day  can  be  a  period  of  rejoicing — but 
only  if  it  inspires  on  the  part  of  every  Amer- 
ican a  rededlcation  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples ot  our  Republic.  I  hope  that  this 
hearing  today  will  help  awaken  us  to  the 
obligations  as  well  as  the  privileges  which 
this  tradition  Imposes  upon  us. 

I  commend  the  Federal  Bar  Association  for 
the  initiative  it  has  taken  in  arranging  this 
bearing.  This  is  not  a  mere  ceremonial  ob- 
servance of  an  annual  event.  It  is  a  program 
which  should  stir  within  us  all  a  new  resolve 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  our  own  heritage 
and  to  keep  It  secure  against  the  dangers  of 
neglect  and  expediency.  It  has  been  said  a 
thousand  times  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,  but  often  without  a  real  ap- 
preciation of  what  these  words  require  of  us. 
This  proceeding.  I  am  confident,  will  Impart 
a  deeper  significance  to  these  words  to  every- 
one here. 

I  may  say  to  those  who  are  here,  that  this 
hearing  is  presided  over  by  one  who  has 
shown.  In  his  entire  Senate  career,  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  law.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  with  whom  I  have  ever  come  in  con- 
tact; and  I  know  this  from  personal  experi- 
ence, having  fotmd  myself  on  the  other  side 
from  him  on  some  Issues.  Lawyers  in  our 
group  here  wUl  understand  the  best  measure 
you  can  teke  of  a  lawyer  U  to  find  yourself 
opposed  to  him.  I  have  always  considered  it 
complimentary  when  some  lawyer,  with 
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whom  I  had  a  lawsuit.  aakU  *7ou  are  a 
pretty  toof^  guy."  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  a  pretty  tough  guy  in 
your  very  fine,  kind,  nice  way  and  we  who 
serve  with  you  respect  you.  Again.  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  allowing  me 
to  participate  today  and  to  have  the  oppor- 
turUty  to  Join  with  you  in  hearing  these 
three  interesting  witnesses. 

Senator  Eavn* .  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  you 
for  the  compliment  and  I  want  to  recipro- 
cate. I  consider  you  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
yers of  my  acquaintance,  and  as  you  sug- 
gested, I  think  the  distinguished  witnesses, 
will  make  it  clear  that  tyranny  uses  this 
form  of  law  to  crush  those  who  oppose  it  and 
in  so  doing,  murders,  one  might  say,  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

We  are  privileged  at  this  time  to  hear 
Dr.  Sidney  B.  Jacoby,  who,  in  addition  to 
being  a  professor  of  law  at  Georgetown 
University  here  in  Washington,  was  a  former 
teacher  at  the  Berlin  Law  School  in  Berlin, 
Germany;  former  law  clerk  to  a  German 
Judge:  and  former  assistant  counsel  to  a 
combined  committee  of  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  welfare  organizations  in  Ger- 
many. He  also  served  in  1945  on  the  legal 
staff  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Jackson. 

Dr.  Jacoby.  would  you  have  a  seat  at 
the  witness  table  and  tell  us  about  the  per- 
version of  the  legal  machinery  which 
Germany  suffered  under  HiUer? 

Dr.  Jacoby.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Senator  Keating.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  sUtement  which  I  have  filed 
and  to  emphasize  a  few  of  its  highlights  for 
Senator  Keating  and  the  chairman.  In  a 
way,  I  should  say,  the  German  experience  of 
how  the  rule  of  law  was  perverted  Is  per- 
haps more  slgniflcant  and  more  interesting 
than  the  perversion  of  the  rule  erf  law  in 
the  other  countries  for  this  reason:  after  the 
unconditional  siurender,  the  American  au- 
thorities were  able  to  reach  aU  the  Gemum 
documents.  When  we  worked  in  Nuremberg 
I  was  with  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  then — ^we  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  destruction  of 
the  rule  of  law  from  the  secret  memoranda 
and  files  of  the  German  Department  of 
Justice.  On  that  basis,  I  would  merely  like 
to  emphasize  a  few  points. 

The  first  question  of  coxu-se,  was  how  was 
It  possible  that  under  the  Weimar  consti- 
tution, which  was  a  democratic  constitution, 
a  totalitarian  government  could  asstmie 
power?  Now  I  mvist  explain  that  when 
Hitler  became  Chancellor  in  1933,  he  did  not 
become  Chancellor  by  means  of  a  revolt; 
rather,  he  became  Chancellor  by  means  of 
lawful  devices  under  the  Weimar  Constitu- 
tion. An  election  tot*  place  soon  after  he 
was  appointed  Chancellor  and  in  that  elec- 
tion, interestingly  enough,  the  Nazi  Party  did 
not  obtain  a  majority.  Out  of  the  647  Mem- 
bers of  the  ParUament,  only  288  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Nazi  Party.  Nevertheless,  within 
2  or  S  months  it  was  possible  to  establish  a 
full,  dictatorial  power.  Now  the  devices  were 
lawful  In  the  sense  that  they  complied  with 
the  constitution.  By  means  ot  excessive 
powers  resting  in  Chancellor  Hitler's  hands. 
It  was  possible  to  suspend  constitutional 
guarantees. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  in  one  of  his  later 
opinions,  specifically  mentioned  Germany  as 
a  terrible  example  of  how  constitutional 
guarantees  can  be  perverted.  When  some 
Members  of  Parliament  resisted,  the  so-called 
Enabling  Act  was  passed  which  gave  all  legis- 
lative power  to  the  Chancellor  or  executive. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  again  following  the  legal 
formalities  of  the  Weimar  Constitution, 
which  permitted  amendments  by  a  two- 
thtards  vote.  When  that  law  was  enacted,  all 
legislative  powers  rested  In  the  executive. 
He  could  Issue  all  rules  and  was  specifically 
authorized  to  deviate  from  the  constitution. 
Senator  KKATme.  Would  It  interrupt  your 
train  of  thought  If  I  asked  a  question? 


Professor  Jacobt.  No.   Pleaae  go  ahead. 
Senator  KxAxmo.  How  was  the  Nazi  Party 
able,  with  that  number  of  deputies,  to  faring 
about  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Parliament 
for  such  a  change  in  the  Constitution? 

Professor  Jacobt.  WeU,  Senate,  in  the  first 
place,  some  of  the  opposition  members  were 
arrested.  All  Communist  Party  members 
were  arrested.  Of  the  Social  Democrats,  who 
had  elected  about  120  members,  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  were  arrested.  Then  others 
were  threatened  into  voting  or  abstaining,  so 
that  the  result  was  the  "Enabling  Act"  was 
enacted  by  a  vote  of  441  to  04. 

Senator  Keating.  Were  the  opposition  ar- 
rested for  crimes  against  the  state? 

Professor  Jacobt.  They  were  arrested 
through  the  use  of  the  broad  executive  pow- 
ers that  were  created. 

The  famous  Reichstag  fire,  which  the  Nazis 
had  Instituted,  was  used  as  a  pretext  for 
arresting  people  and  In  that  way,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Parliament  was  reduced;  there 
was  something  in  the  Constitution  which 
would  expressly  prohibit  it.  But  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees  were  disposed  with  the 
broad  power  of  the  delegations. 

Now,  how  was  the  rule  of  law  perverted  in 
the  history  of  the  Nazi  regime?  I  don't  want 
to  say  too  much  here  about  the  well-known 
fact  that  there  was  an  entire  system  outside 
of  any  legal  formaUties— the  system  of  the 
concentration  camps,  the  murder  of  political 
opponents  and  the  murder  of  9  million  Jews. 
Those  matters  were  completely  outaide  the 
legal  system.  But  quite  early  In  the  history 
of  Nazi  Germany  there  was  a  case  where 
some  giuuxls  of  a  oonoentration  camp  were 
convicted  by  a  regular  court  for  extreme  bru- 
tality in  the  concentration  camp.  Immedi- 
ately, the  President  pardoned  these  people 
and  thus  they  went  unpunished. 

What  was  the  method  by  which  the  rule 
of  law  was  perverted?  In  the  first  place,  a 
law  was  passed  depriving  the  opponents  of 
all  civU  service  Jobs.  While  such  a  law  would 
have  been  imconstltutional.  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, the  Enabling  Act  gave  the  Ssecntive 
the  power  to  pass  acts  in  violatltMi  of  the 
Constitution.  Judges  who  were  political  op- 
ponents were  removed  from  the  Judiciary  or 
excluded  from  clvU  service. 

The  Nasi  Party,  by  Uw.  wm  made  to  be 
the  only  pomitted  poUtleal  par^  and  was 
fused  into  the  governmental  maehhury. 

Senator  Eavnr.  Bzcuae  me.  Senator  Kbat- 
ncG  and  I  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  now.  Thoee  bells  were  the  vote 
signal.  We  will  be  back  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  to  Interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  we  cannot  help  it. 

Professor  Jaoovt.  Under  the  old  laws, 
many  steps  had  been  taken  to  guarantee  the 
Independence  of  the  Judiciary  by  the  Weimar 
Constitution.  Special  coiuts  were  set  up 
and  only  Nasi  members  were  appointed  to 
thoee  courts. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  man- 
r»r  by  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
exercised  control  even  over  the  regular  courts. 
A  study,  after  the  war,  of  secret,  confidential 
communications  revealed  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  generaUy  commented 
on  cases  to  the  Judges;  telling  them  which 
cases  were  not  decided  by  the  Nazi  theory 
and  which  cases  were  oorrecUy  decided.  In 
this  way,  they  exercised  complete  control 
over  the  Judiciary. 

I  want  to  be  very  brief  here — ^the  criminal 
law  was  changed  by  making  a  matter  punish- 
able  under  the  principle  of  analogy:  the 
concept  of  criminality  was  broadened  to  the 
extent  that  any  statement  made  showing  dis- 
regard for  the  Nazi  government  was  made  a 
crime.  For  example,  a  mother  was  convicted 
for  sending  an  anti-Nazi,  confidential  letter 
to  her  son. 

Private  law  was  perverted  when  access  to 
the  courts  was  taken  away.  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  Nazi  regime,  there  were  secret 
letters  sent  out  to  all  the  lawyers  telling 
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lication, without  any  legislative  process;  and 
those  laws,  it  was  expressly  stated,  could 
deviate  from  the  Weimar  Constitution. 

(B)  AboUiUm  of  the  mle  of  late  in  all  as- 
peeta  of  life 

(1)  The  Terroristic  Acts  Outside  Any  Legal 
Machinery 

Of  course,  the  extreme  and  widespread 
crimes  committed  by  the  Nazi  regime  out- 
side any  semblance  of  legal  fonnalltles  are 
well-known.  The  concentration  camps,  the 
murders  in  those  camps  of  political  oppo- 
nents, the  extermination  of  6  million  Jews — 
all  these  matters  are  well-known  history. 
Here,  it  should  be  mentioned  only  that 
all  these  activities  occurred  completely  out- 
side the  formalities  of  legal  proceedings. 
Early  in  the  Nazi  regime  there  bad  been  a 
case  where  guards  of  a  concentration  camp 
were  indicted  and  even  punished  by  a  regu- 
lar court  for  acts  of  extreme  violence  in  a 
concentration  camp.  Of  course,  they  were 
immediately  pardoned  by  Hitler,  and  no 
further   prosecutions   occurred. 

(3)  The  Perversion  of  the  Legal  lAachlnery 
of  Germany  Under  the  Nazi  Regime 
That  perversion  was  complete;  It  Included 
the  personnel  administering  the  laws,  the 
procedure  by  which  the  law  was  applied,  and 
the  substantive  law  governing  their  actions. 

(a)  Political  parties,  civil  service,  and 
members  of  the  bar:  By  July  1933,  all  politi- 
cal parties,  other  than  the  Nazi  Party,  had 
been  prohibited,  and  the  party  was  fused  by 
law  into  the  governmental  machinery. 
Leaders  of  th-a  party  were  given  top  govern- 
mental positions,  and  at  the  lower  level 
there  was  coordination  between  the  govern- 
mental machinery  and  the  varioiis  compo- 
nent parta  of  the  Nazi  Party.  Speciflcally 
with  respect  to  legal  activities,  Hans  Prank, 
one  of  the  defendants  hanged  at  Nxiren- 
berg,  the  top  lawyer  <a  the  Nazi  Party  and 
president  of  the  Nazi -dominated  German 
Academy  of  Law,  could  boast  in  1930  that 
all  Judges  and  lawyers  were  organized  in 
the  Nasi  Lawyers'  Guild. 

An  early  Nazi  attack  was  directed  against 
the  German  civil  service.  Including  all  civil 
service  at  state,  provincial,  and  municipal 
level.  In  Germany  all  Judges,  prosecutors, 
and  university  professors  were  civil  servants, 
and  public  utilities  were  operated  by  civil 
servants.  By  early  legislation  Jews  were  dis- 
missed tTom.  all  civil  service  positions;  >  civil 
servants  who  because  of  prior  political  activ- 
ity offered  no  assurance  of  loyalty  to  the  new 
Government,  were  summarily  discharged,  in- 
cluding all  persons  who  had  belonged  to  any 
organization  which  had  furthered  the  aims 
of  social  democracy.  Proof  of  devotion  to 
Nazi  principles  was  required  for  any  pro- 
motion. Ultimately,  for  the  express  reason 
that  Hitler  was  still  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  loyalty  of  all  ordinary  Judges,  It  was 
speciflcally  decreed  in  1943  that  the  PUhrer 
could  remove  any  civil  servant  without  re- 
gard to  any  rights  or  procedures. 

Nazi  doctrines  were  Incorxxirated  Into  the 
training  of  lawyers.  Gradually,  admission  to 
the  bar  was  limited  to  Nazis,  and  candidates 
were  expected  to  possess  certificates  Issued  by 
one  of  the  Nazi  organizations. 

(b)  Judiciary:  The  Weimar  Constitution 
had  provided  for  the  Independence  of  Judges 
(art.  102),  had  stated  that  they  were  ap- 
pointed for  life  (art.  104)  and  bad  prohibited 
special  courts.  Nevertheless,  Judges  were 
Included  in  the  above-mentioned  discharge 


1 1  may  exemplify  the  scope  of  that  rule  by 
my  own  experience.  I  then  was  a  teaching 
assistant  at  the  Berlin  Law  School,  a  law  clerk 
to  a  Judge,  and  assistant  counsel  to  a  com- 
bined conunittee  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  welfare  organizations.  Since  the 
latter  committee  received  substantial  gov- 
ernment subsidies,  it  was  by  order  equated 
in  that  respect  to  civil  service.  Accordingly, 
I  was  dismissed  from  all  three  positions. 


of  civil  servants.  Judges  were  spied  upon 
and  made  subject  to  the  strongest  pressure 
to  Join  the  Nazi  Party  as  an  alternative  to 
being  dismissed.  By  law  Special  Courts 
("Sondergerlchte"),  directly  subservient  to 
the  Nazi  Party,  were  established  and  were 
given  broad  Jurisdiction,  without  any  right 
of  appeal,  even  though  by  general  law  there 
was  Jxirisdiction  in  the  ordinary  coiirts.  Only 
members  of  the  Nazi  Party  were  made  Judges 
of  the  Special  Courts.  Not  every  German 
attorney,  but  only  especially  admitted  attor- 
neys, could  be  defense  counsel  before  the 
special  coxirts.  And  for  political  offenses 
the  special  "people's  court"  was  created  In 
1034,  consisting  of  five  Judges,  only  two  of 
whom  were  professional  lawyers;  under  the 
law.  Hitler  appointed  the  members  of  the 
people's  coiut  for  a  period  of  6  years. 

Many  methods  were  speciflcally  developed 
for  the  ptirpoee  of  Influencing  Judges.  In 
important  criminal  cases,  evm  in  some  of  a 
nonpolitlcal  native,  the  district  attorney 
would  inform  the  Judge  in  private  prior  to 
the  trial  of  the  punishment  which  would  be 
expected  of  him.  Individual  complaints 
were  made  by  the  Reichs  Minister  of  Justice 
to  Judges  who  had  imposed  sentences  which 
the  Nazis  considered  Insufficient,  and  certain 
Judges  were  removed  from  their  positions. 
Beginning  in  1943,  periodic  "Judges'  Letters" 
were  distributed  by  the  Minister  of  Jvistice- 
to  all  Judges,  commenting  upon  recent  law 
cases  as  good  or  bad,  according  to  Nazi 
standards.  For  example,  describing  certain 
convictions  for  crimes  conunitted  dxiring  a 
blackout,  only  the  decisions  which  had  im- 
posed the  death  sentence  were  approved;  all 
others  were  criticized  as  being  too  mild.  In 
another  case,  a  Jewish  woman  had  received - 
only  a  minor  flne  for  her  failmw  to  add  the 
initial  "Sarah"  to  her  name,  as  required  of 
all  Jewish  women  by  Nazi  laws;  the  leniency 
had  been  explained  by  the  Judge  on  the 
ground  that  some  Judges  had  not  rendered 
more  severe  Judgments.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  criticized  the  decision  and  empha-< 
sized  that  Hitler  was  the  supreme  Judge  and, 
therefore,  his  view  was  controlling.  In  an- 
other case  some  extenuating  circumstances, 
consisting  of  family  difficulties,  were  found 
by  a  court  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  currency 
conviction  of  a  Jew.  This  decision,  too,  was 
criticized  by  the  Minister,  on  the  ground 
that  the  most  severe  pimlshment  must  be 
Inflicted  on  a  Jew. 

Also,  the  police  and  the  party,  acting  com- 
pletely outside  of  the  law,  arrested  many 
persons  and  placed  them  into  concentration 
camps  for  indeterminate  periods,  even  after 
they  had  been  acquitted  by  the  regular  Ju- 
diciary; in  fact,  a  person  whose  short-term 
conviction  by  a  court  Hitler  had  considered 
insufficient,  was  turned  over  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice  to  the  Gestapo  for  execution. 

(c)  Nazi  perversion  of  substantive  law: 

1.  Criminal  law:  New  criminal  provi- 
sions were  enacted  punishing  severely,  mat- 
ters such  as  the  making  of  statements 
showing  disregard  for  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  party.  Under  this  provision 
there  was,  for  example,  a  conviction,  affirmed 
by  the  supreme  court,  of  a  mother  who  had 
made  anti-Nazi  statements  in  an  entirely 
confidential  letter  to  her  son.  Generally,  the 
principle  of  punishment  by  analogy  was  In- 
troduced, making  punishable  every  act 
"deserving  of  penalty  according  to  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  penal  law  and 
sound  popular  feeling,"  i.e..  Nazi  theories. 

The  law  of  criminal  procedure  was 
changed.  Even  after  a  Judgment  of  acquittal 
had  become  final,  the  prosecutor  could  ap- 
pear to  a  special  group  of  supreme  court 
Judges,  appointed  by  Hitler  for  a  period  of  2 
years,  who  could  order  a  new  trial. 

3.  Private  law :  There  was  widespread  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  access  to  the  civil 
courts.  In  forcing  the  new  political  order 
on  the  business  community,  nxunerous 
breaches  of  the  existing  civil  law  had  been 
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committed:  obligations  of  contract  had  been 
violated,  and  property  had  been  eonflsoated 
under  the  pressure  of  party  members  and 
officials.  When  aome  civil  eourts,  in  ae- 
cordanoe  with  existing  laws,  decided  In  favor 
of  the  dispossessed  dalmants.  a  Naal  statute 
empowered  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to 
withdraw  all  such  civil  claims  from  the  ordi- 
nary coiurts  even  after  they  had  become  res 
Judicata. 

Also,  regular  coiut  procedures  were  mis- 
used for  the  accomplishment  of  Nasi 
doctrines.  When  parents,  members  of  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  forbade  their  children 
to  join  the  Hitler  Youth,  a  probate  court  de- 
prived them  of  the  right  of  custody  over 
their  children,  and  appointed  a  guardian  to 
arrange  for  admission  to  the  Hitler  Youth. 
The  legal  process  even  was  perverted  to  play 
a  role  in  the  Nazi  program  of  sterilization  of 
women  who,  in  the  Nazi  view,  were  mentally 
defective,  had  given  birth  to  weak  offspring, 
or  were  enemies  of  the  SUte.  Such  steriliza- 
tion took  place  pursuant  to  a  court  order. 
These  few  examples  demonstrate  how  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  rule  of  law  was 
under  the  Nazi  dlctatorsUp. 

Senator  Esvnf.  Ovr  next  witness  is  Dr. 
WUliam  Solyom-Fekete.  Dr.  Fekete  is  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament; 
former  member  of  the  Hungarian  Bar  and 
was  a  practicing  attorney  in  that  country 
\mtil  1952.  He  served  as  an  opposition  mem- 
ber of  the  Parliament  and  subsequently  was 
a  poUtical  prisoner  for  1  year.  He  served, 
at  one  time,  as  legal  counsel  for  government 
enterprises  and  is  now  Htingarlan  legal  spe- 
cialist in  the  European  Law  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Fekete,  we  wish  to  welcome  you  here 
today.  Dr.  Fekete  was  able  to  observe  the 
nale  of  law  in  Hungary  imtil  the  October 
Revolution,  and  its  subsequent  deterioration. 
Dr.  Fekete,  if  you  will,  come  forward  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views  on  the  rule 
of  law  in  that  very  troubled  area  which  is 
inhabited  by  great  friends  of  this  coxmtry. 
Dr.  Fekete,  you  may  either  read  your  state- 
ment or  comment  upon  it.  as  you  see  fit. 
Dr.  Feketk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Senator  Kkatimo.  May  I  refer  to  my  written 
statement  which  I  flled  with  the  subcom- 
mittee? 

THX  BOI,B  or  LAW  IN  A  COMMUNIST  SOCIXTT — 
STATEMKNT  Or  DB.  WILLIAM  SOLTOM-TXKTrX, 
MAT   I.  ISSS 

The  role  of  law  in  a  Communist  regime  is 
to  serve  the  goals  and  Interests  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement,  and  of  its 
local  representatives,  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  government  of  the  respective  oo\m- 
try.  There  is  no  need  to  study  all  legal  sys- 
tems under  Communist  rule  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  above  statement,  because  with 
Blight  variations,  all  systems  are  set  up  on 
the  same  pattern.  In  the  foUowing,  there- 
fore, I  win  restrict  my  testimony  to  the  situ- 
ation in  Hungary,  because  I  am  fanUUar  with 
It  on  the  basis  of  personal  experience  up  to 
the  end  of  the  revolution  of  October  1958. 
and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
and  analyze  the  developments  In  that  coun- 
try thereafter,  as  I  am  the  Hungarian  legal 
specialist  in  the  European  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  prewar  Hun- 
garian legal  system  was,  for  centuries,  as  it 
Is  of  aU  Western  legal  systems,  "eqtial  Justice 
under  law."  The  Communist  regime  dis- 
carded this  principle  and  substituted  there- 
for the  concept  of  Socialist  legality.  What 
this  means,  in  reality,  nobody  really  knows. 
There  are  several  different  interpretations 
and  deflnitlons  of  this  concept,  the  most  au- 
thoritative of  which  U  probably  secUon  41 
of  the  Constitution,  which  reads: 

"The  courts  of  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic  punish  the  enemies  of  the  working 
people,  protect  and  safeguard  the  state,  the 
social  and  economic  order,  the  Institutions  of 
the  people's  democracy,  the  rights  of  the 


workers,  and  educate  the  worldng  people  In 
the  obeervance  of  the  rules  of  the  Socialist 
ooeslstenee.** 

This  provision  may  sound  aU  right  to  the 
outsider  who  la  not  familiar  with  Communist 
semantics  which  usually  gives  the  words 
meanings  different  from  those  generally  ac- 
cepted. If  the  i^irases  of  this  constitutional 
provision  are  translated  into  the  practical 
meaning  ot  plain,  everyday  words,  it  would 
read  like  this: 

The  carefuUy  piu-ged  courts  of  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  j»-oIetariat  punish  the 
enemies  of  communism,  safeguard  and  pro- 
tect the  Communist  Party,  and  its  subdi- 
vision, the  government,  the  exploitation  of 
the  workers  by  the  state,  the  institutions 
ot  state  capitalism,  such  as:  conflsc&ted  en- 
terprises, agricultural  cooperatives  estab- 
lished through  force,  threat,  or  deceit,  labor 
unions  which  represent  the  Interests  of 
the  employer,  the  state,  etc.,  and  the  rights 
of  the  party  elite;  these  courts  educate  the 
workers  not  to  complain  about  the  poor  liv- 
ing standards,  the  oppression  and  terror. 

This  Is  probably  an  acctutite  deflnltton  of 
Socialist  legality,  and  to  show  that  the  courts 
in  Hungary  reaUy  live  up  to  these  stand- 
ards, let  me  quote  only  one  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic:  "Class  affiliation 
is  an  Important  fact  in  civil  cases  and  its 
ascertainment  should  not  be  neglected.  •  •  • 
Justice  administered  In  the  interest  of  class 
warfare,  therefore,  necessarily  presupposes 
the  clarification  of  the  class  character  of  an 
action,  and  the  class  afllliatlon  of  the  parties, 
•nils  follows  from  the  observance  of  the 
basic  postulate  of  Socialist  legality  by  every 
Judge,  because  the  laws  and  other  legal 
provisions  are  instrtunentalltlee  which  se- 
cure the  class  interest  of  our  society's  lead- 
ing force." 

But  discrimination  against  people  because 
of  their  class  affiliation  is  not  restricted  to 
civil  cases.  Criminsl  actions  topped  with 
heavy  sentences  are  even  more  effective  tools 
of  class  warfare.  To  illustrate  this,  let  me 
mention  one  case:  A  hardware  dealer  vras 
sentenced  by  the  lower  coiu'ts  to  3>4  years  in 
prison,  for  not  wanting  to  sell  out  his  stock, 
and,  according  to  the  ooiui;,  by  such  action 
endangering  the  economic  situation.  The 
supreme  coiut  raised  his  sentence  to  8  years, 
because  "•  •  •  the  mild  sentence  defeats 
the  realization  of  the  objectives  of  class  war- 
fare and  the  protection  of  the  society  against 
the  class  enemy." 

This  Is  what  happens  when  the  role  of 
the  law  is  changed  from  being  the  governing 
force  of  society  to  the  instrument  of  op- 
IM^sslon  and  terror. 

In  criminal  cases  another  means  of  class 
warfare  Is  employed:  To  charge  the  defend- 
ants In  political  trials  also  with  common 
crimes  in  order  to  tiim  the  sympathy  of  the 
masses  away  from  the  defendants.  This 
hapi>ened  not  only  in  the  case  of  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty,  when  he  was  convicted  of  viola- 
tions of  the  foreign  exchange  regulations 
and  of  specxilation,  but  also  in  almost  every 
other  published  criminal  case  of  a  political 
nature. 

An  episode  after  the  crushing  of  the  Him- 
garlan  revolution  which  took  place  in  No- 
vember 1958,  Illustrates  how  the  Commxmist 
regime  was  trying  to  create  evidence  of  com- 
mon crimes  committed  in  connection  with 
the  revolution.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Hiugarlan  revolution  was  probably  the  only 
one  In  history  which  was  free  of  looting  and 
other  offenses  against  property.  However, 
the  official  Communist  propaganda  organs 
later  published  several  pictures  of  looting 
and  similar  actions.  The  story  behind  these 
Incidents  la  that  after  the  Soviet  troops  took 
over  the  capital,  in  November,  they  resorted 
to  raiding  the  stores,  and  distributing  food 
from  the  looted  sttwes  to  the  people  on  the 
streets.  They  invited  the  passers-by  to  help 
them  in  handing  out   the  food  from  the 


stores.  At  a  given  sign  all  the  Soviet  soldiers 
disappeared  from  the  store,  and  Soviet 
photographers  appeared  at  the  same  time  to 
take  pictures  of  the  i>eople  lured  there  by 
the  scddiers. 

These,  and  other  means  of  class  warfare 
are  very  imp<»tant.  but  probably  the  most 
Important  of  all  means  are  the  new  laws 
adopted  by  the  present  regime.  For  a  period 
the  Communist  regime  used  the  old  criminal 
laws,  with  certain  amendments,  but  recently 
they  decided  that  the  old  laws  are  too  precise 
for  their  purpose,  therefore  a  new  Criminal 
Code  was  created.  This  code,  with  its  vague- 
ness, vrill  be  the  ultimate  instrument  of 
wiping  out  every  opposition.  To  Illustrate 
the  vagueness  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
definitions  of  treason  and  espionage  accord- 
ing to  the  new  code. 

"Any  Hungarian  citizen  who  enters  into 
contact  with  a  foreign  government,  fcH'elgn 
organization,  or  the  representative  thereof 
in  order  to  Jeopardize  the  independence,  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  poUUcal,  economic,  defen- 
sive or  any  other  significant  Interests  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic,  commits  the 
crime  of  treason." 

Espionage  is  committed  by  anyone  who 
"•  •  •  obtains,  coUects.  or  hands  out  data 
usable  to  the  detriment  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  in  order  that  the  data  may 
be  made  known  to  a  foreign  government, 
foreign  organization  or  the  representative 
thereof." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  according  to 
Hungarian  law,  dual  nationaUty  Is  lecog- 
nlzed,  and  no  Hungarian  citizen  may  unilat- 
erally renounce  Hungarian  citizenship,  thus 
making  anyone  who  has  renoxinoed  his  for- 
mer Hungarian  citizenship  and  practiced  his 
national  loyalty  to  another  country  subject 
to  criminal  prosecution.  The  possible  wide 
interpretation  of  this  provision  gives  the 
Government  the  opportxinity.  In  fact,  to 
create  ex  post  facto  laws  and  regiilatlons, 
because  in  the  code  itself  no  definition  may 
be  foimd  as  to  which  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  protected  by  the  provision.  The 
Minister  of  Justice  in  his  accompanying  mes- 
sage to  the  Criminal  Code  stated  that  "any 
and  every  data  concerning  the  country  may 
be  regarded  as  usable  against  the  country," 
and  only  the  Government  will  be  the  Judge 
in  this  question.  The  definition  of  espionage 
covers  for  instance  every  librarian  who  ob- 
tains Hungarian  books,  regardless  whether 
he  was  at  any  time  a  Hungarian  citlsen  or 
not.  I,  at  the  present  moment,  testifying 
here,  am  committing  both  treason  and 
espionage  according  to  the  Hungarian  law. 
I  tried  to  illtistrate  the  perversion  of  the 
law  In  a  Communist-dominated  country. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
the  persons  who  administer  this  kind  of 
Justice. 

Judges  and  attorneys  In  prewar  Hungary 
were  among  the  most  respected  professionals, 
because  their  independence  and  integrity 
was  unquestionable.  Judges  were  appointed 
by  the  head  of  the  state,  but  could  not  be 
dismissed,  transferred,  w  even  promoted 
against  their  will.  Attorneys  had  to  be  the 
members  of  the  Chambers  of  Attorneys,  an 
organization  similar  to  the  bars,  which  had 
complete  autonomy  in  administrative  mat- 
ters, and  had  disciplinary  power  over  their 
members,  subject  to  review  only  by  a  special 
panel  of  the  supreme  court,  consisting  of 
f  oiu-  Judges  and  three  attorneys. 

A  Communist  regime  has  no  use  for  such 
people  as  di^>ensers  of  Communist  Justice. 
Therefore,  from  the  very  first  day,  they 
purged  the  ranks  of  Judges.  The  first  step 
was  the  so-called  dwnazlflcatton.  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  procedure  was. 
however,  denazlflcatlon  only  in  name,  be- 
cause among  the  old  Judges  there  had  been 
no  extremists.  In  practice  this  process  was 
a  means  of  getting  rid  of  known  anti-Com- 
munist Judges,  tha  number  of  which  was 
high,  and  of  those  who  in  prewar  times  had 
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also  other  strata  of  intellectuals.  •  *  *  A 
considerable  number  of  inmctloing  attorneys 
are  not  only  unfit  to  perform  their  duties, 
but  a  pcrtton  of  them  actually  impede*  the 
•ueoea^ful  toleration  of  the  courts  and  other 
authoritlea.  as  well  aa  the  realization  of  so- 
cialist legality.  Largely  because  of  the  com- 
position of  the  chambers,  attornejrs  are  pres- 
ently unable  fully  to  accomplish  their  tasks: 
therefore,  •  •  •  the  composition  of  the 
chamber  membership  must  be  improved. 
This  means  that  unsuitable  elements  must 
be  removed  from  among  the  attorneys." 

The  official  explanation  to  the  new  statute 
stated,  among  other  things: 

"The  activity  of  attorneys  was  motivated 
in  moet  cases  by  a  desire  for  making  money, 
and  consequently  was  Inspired  by  a  com- 
mercial spirit.  •  •  •  In  general,  under  such 
circumstances.  It  was  certainly  out  of  the 
question  to  practice  law  properly  and  render 
legal  assistance  in  a  manner  In  harmony 
with  the  public  Interest." 

After  such  statements  the  provisions  of 
the  new  statutes  caused  no  siu-prise.  Private 
practice  was  abolished,  and  attorneys  could 
only  practice  If  they  were  members  of  a 
cooperative.  All  attorneys  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  chambers  at  the  time  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  edict  were  reexamined  as  to 
their  suitability  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  legal  profession  as  defined 
In  the  basic  statute,  which  reads: 

"The  duties  of  the  attorneys  as  well  as 
the  character  of  their  fimctlons  had  been 
radically  changed  by  the  penetrating  Social- 
ist transformation  to  which  the  operation 
of  our  Oovermnent,  economy,  and  society 
had  been  subject  since  the  liberation.  In 
o\u  people's  republic  the  function  of  attor- 
neys is  to  enforce  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  also 
one  of  the  significant  guarantees  of  the  ef- 
fective work  of  courts,  and  to  protect  So- 
cialist legality. 

"In  order  that  attorneys  may  best  perform 
their  duties  regarding  the  construction  of 
our  socialist  society  *  *  *  it  shall  be  the 
fimctlon  of  attorneys  to  render — by  further- 
ing the  Judicial  activities  of  the  courts — 
legal  assistance  to  their  clients  and,  by  con- 
scientious work  in  the  interest  of  socialist 
legality,  to  aid  them  in  the  enforcement  of 
their  rights.  No  attorney  shall  cooperate 
in  the  evaston  or  circumvention  of  law,  or 
in  the  abuse  of  the  same  In  any  maiuier 
whatsoever." 

The  results  of  the  reexamination  were 
never  offlclally  announced,  but.  according  to 
usually  well  informed  sources,  slightly  less 
than  one  half  of  the  attorneys  were  found 
unsuitable,  and  disbarred. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  after  such  piirges 
of  the  legal  profession,  the  govenunent  still 
cannot  trust  the  remaining  lawyers,  but  this 
must  be  the  case,  because  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure: 

"In  clvU  or  military  criminal  proceedings. 
If  the  special  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
the  government  so  requires,  only  those  law- 
yers may  act  as  authorized  or  offlclally 
appointed  defense  counsel,  who  are  regis- 
tered In  the  list  drawn  up  for  this  pvirpose 
by  the  Minister  of  Jvistlce." 

Dr.  WILUAM  SOLTOM-FXKXTX, 

Ctiropean  Law  Division,  Law  Library. 

Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Pekxtz.  This  is  what  happens  when 
the  rule  of  law  is  changed  from  being  the 
governing  force  of  society  to  the  instrvunent 
of  oppression  and  terror.     Thank  you. 

Senates'  Ervin.  Dr.  Aguillar,  we  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  from  you  at  this  time.  Dr. 
AguUlar  was  professor  of  the  philosophy  of 
law  in  Cuba's  Oriente  University,  prior  to 
the  Castro  regime.  He  is  now  professor  of 
law  at  Georgetown  University.  He  will  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  observations  and  expe- 
rience in  witnessing  the  destruction  of  the 
rule  of  law  In  that  unhappy  country. 


Dr.  AaunxAB.  Ifr.  Chairman,  Senator 
KiATiMo,  ladiaa  and  gentlemen.  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  tamptation  of  beginning  with  a 
sad  and  grat«tul  oonfas^ton.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  onxartunlty  to  q;Mak  about  Cuba,  and 
■ad  becausa— maybe  I  have  not  yet  realized 
how  sad — it  is  to  speak  of  law  among  lawyers, 
of  freedom  among  free  people,  and  know  that 
those  words  are  considered  criminal  offenses 
In  my  country  and  that  freedom  no  longer 
exlsta  in  the  nation  where  I  was  born.  In 
the  Cuban  case.  It  was  more  tragic,  because 
the  power  of  destruction  came  disguised  as 
the  word  of  Justice.  We  Cubans  thought  we 
were  fighting  for  democracy,  legal  order,  for 
freedom  of  expression,  and  yet  we  were  help- 
ing the  forces  that  were  ready  and  prepared 
to  destroy  democracy,  freedom,  and  law. 

STATXMXMT  OF  OB.  LOU  ■.  AGUZLLAS 

Today,  more  than  any  other  time  in  his- 
tory, it  is  essential  that  freemen  be  conscious 
of  the  dangers  that  threaten  freedom. 

In  this  contradictory  era  of  cold  war  and 
seething  peace,  it  Is  vital  that  the  men  who 
love  freedom  and  law  be  fully  aware  that 
the  Western  World  concept  of  legal  order  is 
being  attacked  everywhere  by  the  same  sys- 
tem and  with  the  same  methods.  That  the 
forces  that  restore  injtistice  in  East  Germany 
are  the  same  that  crush  the  law  in  Hungary 
and  deal  death  to  freedom  In  Cuba.  And  if 
those  forces  are  united  In  attack,  we  must 
be  united  in  defense. 

The  totalitarian  world  is  bound  together 
by  the  iron  discipline  of  the  party;  the  free 
world  must  be  bo\md  together  by  the  com- 
mon love  of  freedom  and  law.  Only  thus, 
identified  in  a  common  cause,  will  we  \mder- 
stand  that  today,  in  this  gigantic  struggle, 
there  are  no  small  countries  and  no  Isolated 
defeats.  The  collapse  of  one  part  makes  a 
break  in  the  line  of  all  of  us,  a  concession  on 
the  periphery  weakens  the  center.  Freedom 
and  law  must  be  defended  with  equal 
strength  everywhere.  One  cannot  fight  In 
Berlin  what  one  tolerates  In  Havana. 

If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  essential  In- 
stnunent  employed  in  this  general  offensive 
against  democratic  order,  the  one  used 
everywhere  to  Impose  touiltarian  rule,  I 
would  reply:  Fear.  Civilization  became  pos- 
sible when  man  was  converted  Into  a  citizen; 
that  Is.  when  he  became  the  subject  of  the 
laws  and  foimd  himself  protected  in  his 
activity  and  his  thought  by  a  shield  of  legal 
standard  that  he  knew  and  approved  of. 
When,  for  whatever  reason,  the  governing 
group  destroys  the  legal  order  and  imposes 
its  will  over  and  above  the  laws,  men  im- 
mediately cease  to  be  citizens  and  become 
defenseless  creatures,  in  the  face  of  the  all- 
powerful  state.  Since  no  one  can  know  for 
sure  what  his  duties  and  his  rights  are,  since 
whatever  the  ruler  wishes  to  call  a  crime  is 
a  crime,  and  everything  depends  on  his 
guiding  will,  the  security  of  the  Individual 
disappears  and  fear  begins  to  reign. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  special  kind  of  fear, 
a  fear  that  is  typical  of  the  20th  century,  a 
pervading  environmental  fear  that  is  per- 
petuated and  administered  in  doses  by  the 
rulers,  a  fear  that  is  Injected  into  the  body 
of  society  with  the  cold  efficiency  of  a  sur- 
geon. The  art  of  politics  has  advanced  a 
great  deal  since  the  days  of  Machlavelli.  In 
other  times,  the  govenunente  merely  inspired 
fear;  the  dictatorships  of  today,  much  more 
scientific,  know  how  to  make  use  of  fear. 

On  May  21,  1959,  Fidel  Castro  said:  "We 
want  to  free  man  from  fear,  we  want  to  free 
man  from  dogma,  to  free  the  society,  and  its 
economy,  without  dictatorship  of  any  kind." 

But  even  while  these  beautiful  words  were 
being  displayed  In  sight  of  everyone,  at  the 
same  time,  occultly,  silently,  the  legal  struc- 
ture of  the  Cuban  nation  was  being  over- 
turned and  the  foxmdatlons  of  dlctatorshilp 
were  being  built.  The  fear  of  possible  moral 
or  physical  destruction  extended  its  shadow 
over  every  group  and  stilled  criticism. 
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In  the  case  of  Cuba,  in  the  beginning,  the 
popular  fervor,  the  elation  produced  by  the 
fall  of  Batista,  was  made  use  of  along  with 
fear.  Many  of  the  initial  antijuridlcal 
measures,  such  as  the  disappearance  of  the 
right  of  "habeas  corpus"  or  the  retroactivity 
character  given  to  penal  laws,  when  detri- 
mental to  the  accused,  were  defended  and 
presented  as  temporary  measures,  as  "excep- 
tional" laws  required  to  liquidate  violence 
and  return  rapidly  to  legality. 

It  was  soon  clear,  however,  that  the  ex- 
ception became  the  law,  and  the  law  became 
the  exception. 

Offenses  were  defined  in  a  vague  and  Im- 
precise manner,  so  that  the  interpretation 
of  them  could  be  extended  as  might  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  moment  and  cover  any 
kind  of  activity. 

All  media  of  Information,  the  newspapers, 
radio,  television,  were  used  to  publicly  de- 
fame the  accused. 

The  accxised  defenders  went  to  Jail  along 
with  the  people  they  were  trying  to  defend. 
Cases  of  imprisonment  without  trial  multi- 
plied. 

The  most  elementary  principles  of  legal 
procedure  were  violated  with  impimity. 
There  were  cases  of  death  sentences  executed 
while  the  coxut  of  appeals  was  reviewing  the 
sentence  and  of  defense  witnesses  who  were 
shot  as  "traitors"  along  with  the  defendant. 
The  Judicial  power  was  systematically 
purged,  stripped  of  all  freedom  to  make  de- 
cisions, forced  to  wear  uniform  and  to  sub- 
ject iteelf  to  mUitary  obedience. 

The  process  of  reducing  and  crushing  all 
the  institutions  and  freedoms  of  the  Cuban 
people  was  stepped  up  day  by  day. 

In  September  1961,  the  public  prosecutor 
of  the  supreme  court  declared  in  his  speech 
opening  the  Judicial  term: 

"A  way  of  counterrevolutionary  activity 
by  the  Cuban  Judiciary  was  the  support 
given  by  most  of  its  members  to  ancient 
theories  about  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
about  Independence  and  political  neutrality 
of  the  Judicial  branch.  This  theory  was  an 
attempt  to  oppose  the  old  conception  of  the 
Judicial  power  to  the  revolutionary  power. 
The  power  of  the  State  is  only  one  power. 
Today  the  political  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  people." 

When  the  public  prosecutor  was  wiafcing 
these  statemente,  the  process  of  subjection 
had  already  been  completed;  the  Cuban 
people  had  been  stripped  of  aU  political 
power. 

A  trial  that  I  had  the  sad  privilege  of 
observing  in  person  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  clearest  examples  of  where  this  process 
was  leading. 

It  happened  In  March  1959.  A  group  of 
plloto  who  had  served  in  Batista's  Air  Force 
but  remained  in  Cuba  after  his  downfau! 
was  about  to  be  Judged  by  a  revolutionary 
tribunal.  The  tribunal  was  made  up  of 
three  honorable  young  officers  of  the  rebel 
army  who  had  recently  come  down  from  the 
mountains  after  fighting  for  the  ideals  that 
the  revolution  had  proclaimed. 

At  the  end  of  the  trial.  In  view  of  the  total 
absence  of  evidence  against  the  defendante 
the  tribunal  Judged  them  Innocent.  By  this 
the  revolution  showed  that  it  was  applying 
Justice  even  to  Ite  supposed  enemies.  At  least 
that  is  what  those  idealistic  officers  believed. 

But  Fidel  Castro  thundered  his  displeasure 
In  Havana.  The  final  Judgment  was  an- 
nulled with  all  haste,  the  usual  campaign  of 
bate  was  initiated  and  a  new  tribunal  was 
set  up  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning, not  of  Judging.  The  principles  of 
the  revolution's  own  law  were  completely 
V  olated  and  the  will  of  one  man  swept  aside 
all  moral  and  legal  objections. 

What  was  the  result?  The  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  first  tribunal,  MaJ.  Felix  Pena, 
one  of  the  first  boys  to  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tains to  fight  for  the  new  Cuba,  committed 
suicide  shortly  afterward  imder  mysterloua 


eiroumstanoea.  Another  member  of  the 
trtbimal.  Maj.  Antonio  Mltchel.  who  had 
suffered  torture  and  imprisonment  for  fight- 
ing against  Batista,  had  to  take  the  road 
to  exile.  The  third  member  of  the  trlbiuial 
sank  into  anonymity. 

Of  the  four  defense  counsels — some  of 
them  professors  at  the  tmiversity  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  defending  the  rev- 
olutionaries, two  are  still  in  prison  in  Cuba 
and  the  others  are  In  exile. 

The  22  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  30 
years  Imprisonment. 

The  ideal  of  achieving  a  democratic  order 
and  real  Justice  for  aU  CubansXwas  also 
condemned  In  that  trial.  ) 

But  the  strtiggle  for  Justice  and' for  free- 
dom has  not  ended  either  ln^sCt(Da  or  out- 
side of  Cuba.  In  the  face  of  totalitarian 
arbitrary  rule,  we  must  close  ranks  In  de- 
fense of  the  principles  of  law  and  hiunan 
righto.  In  the  face  of  the  violation  of  all 
standards,  democracy  raises  the  standard  of 
ite  respect  for  law  and  treaties. 

Therefore,  as  a  hmnble  member  of  a  com- 
mimlty  that  Is  fighting  for  the  same  causes 
as  all  the  ftee  world,  I  woiUd  like  to  close 
by  recalling  the  emotion  with  which  we 
Cubans  read  the  words  of  Joint  Resolution 
230  of  the  UJ3.  Congress,  which  so  well  ex- 
pressed this  solidarity. 

That  resolution  stated  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  "(a)  to  prevent  by 
whatever  means  may  be  necessary,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  arms,  the  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  in  Cuba  from  extending,  by  force 
or  threat  of  force.  Ito  aggressive  or  subver- 
sive activities  to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere: 
and  (c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination." 

The  Cubans  who  love  freedom,  those  who 
are  fighting  for  It  within  and  outeide  of 
Cuba,  have  full  confidence  that  the  Nation 
that  Is  the  leader  of  democracy  in  this 
hemisphere  has,  in  that  resolution,  expressed 
a  firm  will  to  save  the  situation,  not  merely 
a  rhetorical  desire. 

The  futm-e  of  democracy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica depends  on  that  faith's  proving  well 
founded. 

My  view  Is  that  the  process  has  been  the 
same  everywhere — In  Hungary.  In  Germany, 
or  in  Cuba.  Last  year  I  was  a  professor  at 
Columbia  University  and  many  times  my 
studente  asked  me  about  the  laws  of  the 
revoluUonary  government;  how  they  destroy 
the  constitution,  how  they  Impose  totelltar- 
lan  regime.  You  cannot  tnist  the  President 
in  Cuba  through  the  laws  of  the  revolution- 
ary govenunent  because  the  real  problem  is 
that  there  is  no  law— they  have  written  laws, 
but  they  will  violate  those  laws  whenever 
they  want  and  In  any  occasion. 

Under  the  Cuban  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, according  to  law,  the  owners  of  land 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  certain  tri- 
bunal. They  have  the  right  to  go  to  that 
tribunal  and  present  their  case.  The  owners 
of  land  have  the  right  to  receive  some  money 
for  the  confiscated  land  and  solve  the  prob- 
lem. That  was  the  law— the  revolutionary 
law— but  in  practice,  it  was  never  applied. 
Land  was  taken  from  the  owner  without  any 

comp>en6atlon — without  any  right  to  appeal 

at  the  whim  of  one  man  or  the  will  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform.  That 
was  the  only  law. 

One  example  was  to  look  like  a  Joke — but 
for  many  Cubans  a  tragic  Joke.  The  govern- 
ment could  assign  a  debt  of  land  to  any  crim- 
inal in  Cuba  and  destroy  any  appeal  or  any 
right  that  you  thought  you  had.  They  could 
ask  whether  you  were  an  Indian.  That  was 
to  show  that  they  would  not  hear  any  appeal 
or  give  any  legal  procedure.  In  criminal  cases 
and  in  constitutional  cases  involving  free- 
dom of  expression,  it  was  the  same  story; 
to  uphold  the  law  and  then  to  violate  it  by 
revolutionary  law  and  to  oppose  all  legal 
institutions  of  the  people. 
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That  was  followed  by  a  practice  of  never 
defining  clearly  what  constituted  a  criminal 
offense  so  that  one  would  never  know  when 
he  was  committing  a  crime.  That  Is  why  I 
would  like  to  express  In  my  statement  only 
one  point:  That  the  system  of  attack  U  the 
same  everywhere. 

Men  everywhere  who  love  freedom,  law  and 
order  and  those  forces  of  the  Western  World 
must  be  alert  to  fight  together  because  In 
this  stniggle  there  are  no  Isolated  defeato 
no  Uttle  countries.  What  is  happening  in 
Cuba  could  endanger  aU  the  systems  of  the 
Western  World.  What  happened  in  Europe 
will  affect  Latin  America.  We  should  defend 
those  rlghte  oi  the  Individual  and  fight  back 
In  earnest,  not  only  to  save  the  democracy, 
law,  and  freedom,  but  also  to  restore  those 
principles  In  Cuba,  In  Germany,  and  In  every 
other  country  that  has  loved  those  princi- 
ples.   Thank  you. 

Senator  Eavar.  Senator  KuTDra,  do  you 
have  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  the 
witnesses? 

Senator  Kxating.  No,  I  don't.  I  think  it 
has  been  interesting  and  I  assiune  that  all 
three  of  the  gentlemen  woiild  like  to  have 
their  statemente.  in  full,  entered  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Ekvin.  That  will  be  done. 

Senator  Kxatino.  I  have  had  the  occasion 
to  quote  some  of  Dr.  Agulllar's  statemente 
and  am  very  happy  to  welcome  these  gen- 
tlemen here. 

Senator  Eavm.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  many  studente  from  Lee  High  School,  in 
Springfield,  Va.,  are  here.  I  am  mxn  that  our 
three  distinguished  paneUste  and  Senator 
KsATiNo  agree  with  me  in  the  observation 
that  the  most  precious  thing  we  have  as 
Americans  is  the  government  of  laws. 

I  think  we  could  draw  some  lessons  of 
a  iinlform  nature  from  the  statemente  made 
by  these  three  great  legal  scholars.  It  seems 
to  me.  Dr.  Jacoby.  that  the  fundamental 
problem  which  made  possible  what  happened 
In  Germany,  under  Hitler,  was  the  fact  that 
you  had  a  constitution  xmder  which  the  right 
of  the  legislative  body  could  be  suspended 
and  the  powers  of  the  legislature  be  placed 
in  the  chancellory.  It  seems  to  me  too.  that 
one  of  the  great  lessons  taught  there,  and 
one  which  also  has  been  experienced  in  other 
nations.  Is  that  one  of  the  greatest  thr«ato 
to  liberty  is  the  concentration  of  all  govern- 
ment powers  in  one  man  or  one  body.  It 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophy  that 
there  should  be  a  separation  in  the  powers 
of  government.  We  can  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  drew  our  Constitution  divided 
the  powers  of  government  in  America  on  the 
National  level  and  on  a  State  level.  The 
division  on  the  national  level  was  among  the 
legislative  body— the  Congress,  the  President 
and  the  courts. 

Tou  three  gentlemen  have  indicated  that 
when  a  dictatorship  wishes  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  people  and  abolish  the  rule  of 
law,  the  first  thing  It  does  is  to  make  the 
Judge  and  the  members  of  the  bar  sub- 
servient to  the  wlU  of  the  state.  In  Hun- 
gary, there  was  an  Independent  Judiciary 
which  was  destroyed  and  the  Judges  became 
Instrumente  of  the  party.  The  same  course 
was  pursued  in  Germany  and  Cuba.  If  there 
Is  to  be  liberty  In  a  coimtry,  there  has  to  be 
an  Independent  system  of  courts.  Courte 
should  be  Independent  of  the  government, 
otherwise  the  courte  can  be  used  as  instru- 
mente of  oppression  and  tyranny  rather  than 
instrumente  of  Justice. 

I  have  always  been  very  much  Impressed 
by  the  oath  which  a  superior  court  Judge  In 
North  Carolina  takes.  He  swears  that  he  will 
do  equal  Justice  between  the  government 
and  the  individual  and  if  he  receive*  any 
directions  from  anyone  as  to  how  he  should 
act,  he  will  not  give  any  heed  to  those  in- 
structions. 

Now,  in  our  coimtry,  only  Judge*  hold 
office   for   life.    Prior   to   the   fovmdlng   of 
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America,  ther  >  were  many  coTintrlea  that 
bad  •  gTMt  iiany  oOoea  with  llie  tenure. 
Bot  tiM  only  I  fe  torar*  provUtod  by  the  U& 
OteMtititttan  1 1  that  of  the  Judges.  Vurther. 
more,  an  m  dttUmal  provlskm  prevents 
jodgee*  compel  laatlon  from  being  diminished 
dortng  tbetr  ti  rm  of  oOee.  These  provisions 
make  our  Judiciary  abeolutely  Independent 
of  the  other  iwo  branches  of  government. 
X  think  that  nmettanes  we  tend  to  forget 
the  laqiartaBe  i  of  an  independent  bar — that 
la  a  bar  wtaer  i  lawyers  are  Independent  of 
the  Ooremme  it  and  who  have  the  power.  If 
need  be,  to  dc  ry  thA  Oovenunent.  There  Is 
not  only  a  nee  1  for  Independent  Judges,  but 
thflre  la  also  a  need  for  lawyers  who  are  In- 
dependent of  the  Gorerxunent,  who  can 
stand  up  In  thi  I  court  and  defy  all  the  powers 
ct  the  Oovem  oent,  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
the  hnaablaet  1  adlvldual  In  the  land. 

We  have  hM  rd  dramatic  accounts  of  what 
happened  to  t  le  rule  of  law  in  three  of  the 
oountila  of  the  earth.  Of  course,  we 
;*t  my  that  it  wont  happen  here.  As  X 
turned  ear  ler.  Judge  Learned  Hand  said 
that  liberty  s  ust  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  If  lib  rty  ever  dlee  In  the  hearts  of 
the  American  ytfOfHt.  we  could  go  the  same 
way  that  the  i  ule  of  law  went  In  Oermany, 
Hungary,  and  Cuba.  The  finest  resolution 
you  can  make  as  an  American  dtlsen  and 
X  srtdTiies  thla  ]  artlcularly  to  the  high  school 
stDdenta  here-  48  to  reeolve,  come  what  may. 
lo  everything  In  your  power 
to  see  that  a  i  overnment  of  laws  continues 
to  eUat  In  thfs  country.  Resolve  that  we 
to  define  the  rights  of  the 
Indlvldnal  whibh  even  the  Government  has 
to  respect:  resc  Ive  that  we  keep  an  Independ- 
(tnd  an  Independent  bar  be- 
either,  these  g;reat  rights  we 


ent  Jtadldary 
without 


have  can  eerta  nly  be  loet  overnight. 


Our  written 


great  truth  sb  swn  by  the  experience  of  all 


manWmt — thai 


man.  or  any  gi  oup  of  men.  or  any  one  body 


of  men  who 


powers.    A  na  tton   must,   therefore,   divide 


the  powers  of 
branches,  like 
and  the  conrti 


pendent  and  x  ot  concentrated  In  one.  you 


ean  expect  th4 


endure;  otheni  Ise,  yon  can  expect  to  lose  It. 
X  would  like  to  recognise  ICr.  Thomas  P. 
Kerestar,  presU  ent  of  the  Capitol  Hin  Chap- 
ter of  the  Fedei  al  Bar  Association,  and  thank 
him  and  Ids  c  ammlttee  for  the  work  they 
did  In  arrangii  g  what  I  think  Is  a  very  In- 


structive progr  im  about  how  the  rule  of  law 
ean  be  loet  anp  how  it  can  be  preserved. 
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How  Oomn  issioner  Caudlll  is  trying 
his  failure  by  the  "some- 
is  related  in  an  article 


the  Nashville  Tennessean 


(m  July  14.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricoai>  at 
this  point. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotD, 
as  follows: 


A  l^oic  Social  III  Ni 


Nkw  Attack 


(By  Bill  Kovach) 

For  aome  250,000  babies,  Ufe  will  begin 
this  year  with  the  sharp  slap  of  a  band  and 
the  even  sharper  slap  of  a  statistical  nota- 
tion more  branding  than  a  tattoo— illegiti- 
mate. 

Whether  bom  In  a  private  nursing  home, 
a  home  for  "wajrward"  mothers,  or  the  rum- 
pled bed  of  a  shack,  these  children,  who 
greet  no  anxious  father,  will  add  to  one  of 
today**  fastest  growing  domestic  problems. 

niegittmacy  has  tripled  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  25  years  to  the  point  that 
one  of  every  18  babies  born  this  year  will 
be  bom  to  an  unwed  mother.  And.  Ten- 
nessee has  kept  pace.  In  1961.  the  Uteet 
period  for  which  figxires  are  available,  1  in 
11  of  the  82j067  bom  were  listed  as  "bom- 
out-of -wedlock." 

Tennessee's  percentage  of  illegitimates  has 
climbed  steadUy  from  3.7  percent  in  1034  to 
9.3  percent  in  1961.  Officials  see  no  "reverse" 
trend  in  slglit. ' 

ZXPCCTANT  aaiDKS 

The  rate,  in  fact.  Is  probably  much  higher 
than  reported  flgxxres  wotild  Indicate.  There 
are  at  least  1  million  lUegal  abortions  in 
Vb»  Nation  each  year.  One  of  every  six 
brides  is  pregnant  when  she  marries. 

The  cost  of  illegitimacy  in  aid  dollars 
alone  Is  climbing  to  staggering  heights.  Un- 
der only  one  pltase  of  the  aid  program — Aid 
to  Dependent  Children — illegitimates  and 
their  mothers  on  welfare  rolls  will  receive 
•180  million  this  year.  In  Tennessee,  29 
percent  of  the  $20  mUllon  ADC  outlay  will 
go  to  illegitimate  chUdren  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

But  the  cost  to  society  does  not  end  there. 
Commissioner  of  Welfare  Noble  C.  CaudUl 
points  out.  The  other  costs  are  incalcul- 
able, he  said,  through  illegitimacy's  contri- 
bution to  the  school  dropout  problem,  rising 
JuvenUe  delinquency,  and  unemployment. 

TBAGIC  CTCLX 

"Illegitimates  form  an  integral  part  of  a 
vlciotis  cycle  of  events  that  ends  when  the 
child  grows  to  adulthood  unprepared  by 
schooling,  family  counseling,  and  experience 
to  make  their  way  In  the  world — they  begin 
life  on  the  welfare  rolls  and  are  Just  as 
likely  to  end  up  on  the  welfare  rolls." 

The  noted  anthropologist  Margaret  Mead 
says  the  illegitimate  figures  are  not  surpris- 
ing. "In  a  society  which  permits  and  almost 
forces  Its  members  into  extramarital  situa- 
tions there  Is  bound  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
illegitimacy." 

Social  workers  agree.  Today's  children  are 
exposed  daily  to  raw  sex — in  movies,  on  tele- 
vision, in  Id]  phases  of  advertising.  Un- 
chaperoned  independence  and  popularity  are 
the  goal  of  all  young  girls.  Access  to  the 
family  car,  early  dating,  and  easy  access  to 
whisky  are  deadly  to  children  who  have  In- 
sxifficlent  direction  at  home. 

"When  you  look  at  the  statistics  underly- 
ing the  state's  ADC  rolls,"  says  Roy  Nicks, 
assistant  welfare  conunissloner,  "the  Illegiti- 
mate figures  are  not  so  surprising." 

The  median  nximber  of  years  of  education 
of  mothers  on  ADC  Is  7.8  years.  For  fathers 
the  median  is  4.5. 

From  these  poorly  educated  parents 
spring  the  16JB98  lUegltlmate  children  which 
loan.  29  percent  of  the  total  number  on  the 
State's  welfare  rolls. 

White  parents  account  for  52.6  percent  of 
the  children  drawing  ADC.  Negroes,  with 
fewer  children  on  the  rolls,  contribute  more 
illegitimates,  22.9  percent  as  compared  to  8.6 


percent  white.    But,  the  problem  is  not  en- 
tirely one  of  race. 

Negroes  contribute  dlq[>roportionate  num- 
bers as  a  result  of  a  sodsty  wlUch  forces 
more  Negroes  into  the  lowest  economic 
(ranpe  where  most  reported  Ulegitimates 
ooeur.  Negroee  cannot  afford  abortions. 
Studies  of  very  poor,  all  white  .cc»nmunlties 
indicate  theta:  iUegitlmate  rates  are  equal  to 
that  of  similar  Negro  groups. 

XGNOaAMCX    AKO    CONTUSION 

Public  thinking  on  Ulegltimacy  meets  the 
rising  problem  with  Ignorance,  misunder- 
standing, and  confusion.  Most  people  tend 
to  dismiss  the  problem  as  the  result  of  Im- 
moral Negroes,  mental  retardates,  or  "wUd" 
youth. 

Such  rationalization  makes  it  easier  for 
the  average  citizen  to  accept  charges  like 
those  voiced  earlier  by  Tennessee  Congress- 
man RoantT  A.  (Fats)  Evxsrt  that  we  are 
"subsidizing  immoral  conduct,"  by  paying 
welfare  to  illegitimates.  It  makes  more  Kp- 
peallng  the  violent  calls  for  sterilisation  as 
the  tUtlmate  penalty  for  repeated*,  illicit 
pregnancies. 

Such  rationalization  makes  it  easier  for 
the  average  citizen  to  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  deny  any  direct  reeponslbUlty. 

Commissioner  CaudUl  and  Ills  assistant, 
Roy  Hicks,  disagree. 

"The  basic  problem  Is  one  of  a  failure  of 
someone,  somewhere  to  assume  their  proper 
responsibility  •  •  •  we  get  the  problem 
when  it's  too  late  to  correct.  All  we  in  wel- 
fare can  do  is  administer  to  th^r* needs  and 
attempt  to  set  things  straight  again," 
Caudlll  says. 

rOXTS  REASONS 

Assistant  Commissioner  Nicks  lists  four 
basic  reasons  for  Ulegltimacy,  aU  of  which 
reflect  a  lack  ot  responsibiUty : 

1.  Lack  of  religious  training. 

2.  Broken  homes  and  improper  parental 
guidance. 

3.  Lack  of  tanxaa  education. 

4.  Lack  of  econ<Mnlc  opportunity  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Mounting  an  aU-out  effort  to  attack  the 
problem  at  its  roots.  Commissioner  Caudlll 
has  designed  a  two-part  program. 

First,  he  is  establishing  commiinity  ad- 
visory groups  in  each  of  the  State's  96  coun- 
ties. The  groups  are  made  up  of  civic  lead- 
ers who,  the  commissioner  hopes,  will  help 
bring  the  local  communities  to  assume  local 
responsibility  to  curb  the  growing  problem. 

Second,  he  has  expanded  investigative 
facilities  to  find  the  legal  fathers  of  llleglU- 
mate  children  and,  through  court  action, 
make  them  legally  responsible. 

AWAHKNESS  NZXDXD 

"We  need  an  awareness  of  the  problem  on 
the  local  level,"  CaudiU  says,  "and  we  need 
It  desperately.  If  the  situation  Is  not  cor- 
rected soon  the  future  could  be  frightening." 

CaudlU  has  high  hopes  for  community 
groups. 

"If  we  can  stimulate  interest;  if  we  can 
get  church  groups  to  go  out  with  a  mission- 
ary desire  and  see  that  the  proper  religious 
foundation  is  laid  with  the  parents  and 
children  who  receive  too  little  local  atten- 
tion; if  we  can  get  civic  groups  Interested 
In  the  school  dropout  rate  and  act  locally 
to  keep  youngsters  in  school;  if  we  can  edu- 
cate parents  to  their  responsibility;  if  we 
can  get  local  groups  to  provide  employment 
to  those  whose  condition  of  color,  poverty, 
or  education  is  now  blocking  gainful  em- 
ployment— then  we  can  begin  to  solve  the 
problem  and  not  Just  treat  its  results  with 
welfare  doUars." 

Just  as  enthusiastically,  CaudiU  and  Nicks 
reported  on  their  legitimation  drive. 

In  June,  31  children  had  the  IUegitlmate 
tattoo  removed,  when  through  coiirt  action, 
their  fathers  were  made  legally  responsible. 

"This  is  one  program  In  which  there  can 
be  no  letup.    If  we  can  find  the  father  of 
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a  child,  we're  going  to  prove  he  is  the  father 
in  court  and  make  liim  assume  the  respon- 
sibility that  has  been  his  from  the  very  be- 
ginning," CaudiU  said. 
This,  he  said,  is  a  satisfying  field. 
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A   STATUS    CHANOX 

"When  we  legitimate  a  chUd  it  changes 
their  entire  status.  Automatically  the  chUd 
assumes  legal  rights  to  the  holdings  or  bene- 
fits of  the  father.  With  the  signing  of  a 
court  order  they  have  been  transformed  from 
wandering  waifs  with  no  hope  to  the  rightful 
heirs  of  a  legal  parent." 

A  third  and  more  delicate  approach  has 
been  mentioned  by  Commissioner  CaudUl — 
birth  control.  Early  this  year  the  commis- 
sioner delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  said  it 
was  time  "we  begin  giving  some  thought  to 
the  poeslblUtles  of  birth  control  education." 

Treading  cautiously,  the  commissioner  has 
suggested  that  his  department  could  act 
as  a  referral  agency  in  the  matter. 

"I  don't  think  the  department  should  be- 
come a  dispenser  of  birth  control  informa- 
Uon,"  he  said,  "but  with  oiir  knowledge  ctf 
the  problem  we  could  refer  those  persons  in- 
terested to  some  private  agency  which  can 
make  further  information  available." 

HIGH    HOPES 

Although  the  commissioner  has  high  hopes 
for  his  program,  he  admits  it  wlU  solve  no 
problems  unless  the  average  citizen  becomes 
interested  in  a  "constructive"  program  and 
actively  works  for  one. 

"Illegitimacy  results  from  the  faUuie  of  a 
father  to  assume  his  Individual  responsibility 
the  community  cannot  solve  the  problm  by 
passing  responsibility  to  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government,"  the  commissioner  said. 

Society  created  the  idea  of  legitimacy  and 
illegitimacy,  society  must  find  ways  to  treat 
its  own  creation. 


DEATH  OP  J.  LACEY  REYNOLDS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret to  announce  to  the  Senate  the  pass- 
ing of  a  well-known  and  respected  figure 
on  Capitol  Hill,  Mr.  J.  Lacey  Reynolds. 

Lacey  Reynolds  was  a  brilliant  news- 
paperman who  covered  the  Washington 
scene  for  many  years.  A  native  of  Nash- 
ville, a  member  of  a  distinguished  Ten- 
nessee family,  he  served  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean from  1938  to  1951,  except  for  the 
period  during  World  War  n  when  he  was 
in  the  Navy.  He  next  became  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Block 
newspapers,  including  the  Toledo  Blade 
and  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette.  In  later 
years,  he  worked  for  the  Moss  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Information  of 
the  House.  At  his  death,  he  was  a  oon- 
sultant  to  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee.  He  was  highly  regarded  by 
his  fellow  newspapermen,  as  evidenced 
by  his  election  at  one  time  to  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  National  Press  Club. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  will  miss 
Lacey  Reynolds.  He  was  a  fine  news- 
paperman and  a  good  friend. 


DIRECTOR  OP  NATION'S  FIRST 
MINUTEMAN  MISSILE  PROJECT 
LEAVES  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Montana  is  extremely  proud  to 
be  the  site  of  the  first  operational  Min- 
uteman  missile  wing  in  the  Nation.  As 
or  the  4th  of  July,  the  missile  com- 
plex was  prepared  to  blast  150  nuclear- 
armed    intercontinental    missiles    from 


hardened  underground  silos  that  dot  the 
rolling  lands  of  central  Montana.    The 
headquarters  for  the  Mlnuteman  wing 
are  located  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base 
at  Great  Palls,  Mont. 

During  the  28-month  construction  pe- 
riod, this  $510  million  project  has  been 
imder  the  very  capable  and  knowledge- 
able guidance  of  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  E. 
Ooldsworthy  of  the  Air  Force.  I  wish  to 
take  this  means  of  complimenting  Gen- 
eral Goldsworthy  on  a  difQcult  job  well 
done.  The  project  was  completed  on 
schedule  after  many  anxious  moments. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  minimnin  of 
labor  difficulties.  General  Goldsworthy 
and  the  people  of  Montana  got  along 
famously,  and  we  indeed  regret  the  de- 
parture of  so  able  a  representative  of  our 
Nation's  defense  system. 

The  General  has  just  completed  an- 
other diflacult  job  In  a  long  list  of  accom- 
plishments for  the  Nation  and  the  Air 
Force.  General  Goldsworthy  will  now 
be  coming  to  Washington,  as  Air  Force 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  systems  and 
logistics  in  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  news  stories  which  appeared  in 
the  July  14, 1963,  issue  of  the  Great  Palls 
Tribune,  and  the  Montana  Standard  of 
June  15.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Great   Falls    (Mont.)    Tribune, 

July  14,  1963] 
His  MISSII.S  Job  Dons,  Goldsworthy  Leaves 
A  tall,  black-haired  Air  Force  general,  who 
directed  a  vast  project  that  Involved  locally 
Bdmlntstered  contracts  totaling  $160  million 
in  the  last  28  months,  will  leave  Great  Falls 
today. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  E.  Ooldsworthy  has  been 
assigned  to  a  key  Air  Force  Job  in  Wasliing- 
ton,  D.C.,  after  having  directed  successful 
completion  of  the  Nation's  first  Mlnuteman 
missile  wing,  now  able  to  blast  150  nuclear- 
armed  intercontinental  missiles  from  hard- 
ened imderground  silos  that  dot  the  roUlng 
lands  of  central  Montana. 

The  $160  million  worth  of  contracts  Gen- 
eral Goldsworthy  administered  locaUy  does 
not  Include  the  cost  of  the  three-stage  solid- 
fueled  missiles  which  are  manufactured  and 
assembled  by  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  Since 
defense  experts  place  the  cost  of  each  opera- 
tional missile  at  about  $3.4  million  including 
construction  and  the  mlssUe,  the  total  cost 
of  the  Montana  Mlnuteman  wing  would 
amount  to  about  $610  million. 

COST-PLUS    raCTOBS 

Goldsworthy  said  he  preferred  not  to  list 
the  amounts  of  the  major  contracts  at  this 
time  t>ecause  some  contracts  Involved  cost- 
plus  factors  and  amounts  are  still  being  ne- 
gotiated. The  original  construction  con- 
tract, awarded  to  the  Fuller- Webb  combine, 
amoimted  to  $61.7  mllUon. 

The  Mlnuteman  wing,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Malmstrom  AFB,  was  declared 
fully  operational  by  Goldsworthy  the  day 
before  the  July  Fourth  holiday,  giving  the 
Nation  an  Independence  Day  present,  tn»Hng 
the  Nation's  defense  position  much  stronger. 
Defense  authorities  consider  the  Minute- 
man  missile  their  "Instant  ICBM"  and  the 
Nation's  "ace  in  the  hole." 

Slender,  soft-spoken  Goldsworthy,  who  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  do 
a  critical  Job  imder  dUficult  conditions 
without  antagonizing  those  working  with 
him,  thinks  It  appropriate  the  three-stage 


solid -fueled  Btfinuteman  was  named  after  the 
intrepid  mlUtlamen  of  1776  who  were  able  to 
go  Into  action  almost  immediately.  The 
Mlnuteman  can  roar  from  its  virtually 
blast-proof  sUos  within  83  seconds. 

ON  SCHEDXTLS 

Goldsworthy  can  heave  a  sigh  of  relief 
now  that  his  monxunental  Job  was  completed 
on  schedule  but  he  spent  many  anxious 
hours  from  the  time  he  was  tapped  as  one 
of  18  Air  Force  colonels,  then  called  the  "18 
angry  men"  to  direct  urgent  missile  projects. 
A  native  of  Spokane  who  had  a  brilliant 
World  War  n  and  postwar  military  record, 
Ooldsworthy  received  word  he  was  selected 
xo  be  the  Site  Activation  Force  (SATAF) 
jommander  for  the  Nation's  first  Mlnuteman 

'Ing  In  mid-September  of  1960. 

iWhen  Goldsworthy,  then  a  colonel,  read 

fen.  Curtis  LeMay's  telegram  about  the  as- 
sitoment.  he  knew  his  miUtary  career  de- 
P«"^ed  upon  success  of  the  project.  LeMay 
now^hlef  of  the  Air  Force,  said,  "I  want  it 
thorougray  understood  that  I  hold  each  site 
commander  personally  resi>onsible  for  suc- 
cessful activation  of  his  site  and  its  turn- 
over to  SAC  in  an  acceptable  operational 
condition  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

The  project  suffered  a  blow  in  December 
of  1960  when  bids  for  construction  were  re- 
jected because  they  were  about  $20  milUon 
over  estimates.  Ooldsworthy's  spirits  must 
have  dropped  when  he  realized  one  of  the 
mildest  winters  In  many  years  was  being  lost 
for  construction  work. 

woax  insHXD 

A  contract  with  the  Fuller- Webb  combine 
was  aimounced  in  February  of  l»6i  and  the 
grotmd-brealdng  ceremony  was  iield  March 
15.  Work  was  nished  on  the  critical  defense 
projects  but  the  mUd  winter  of  I960  was 
foUowed  by  a  cruel,  cold  one  of  1961  when 
frequent  20-below  weather  slowed  the  con- 
struction pace. 

The  first  30  missiles  were  declared  opera- 
tional last  December  and  Air  Force  officers 
said  the  first  10  Mlnutemen  were  ready  for 
firing  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban  crisis  last 
October. 

A  total  of  4.616  persons  were  working  on 
the  project  last  September,  the  working  peak 
of  the  Job.  Of  a  total  of  14,111,648  man- 
hours  devoted  to  the  project,  there  were  only 
1,246  man -days  lost  because  of  labor 
^?i^n^tr?^  amazingly  low  percentage  of 
0.087,  Goldsworthy  polnU  out  proudlyT^ 

"We  were  fortunate  in  having  five  iai)or 
officials,  excellent  labor  medUtion  officials 
aU  working  in  a  team  effort  dedicated  to  the 
Job,"  he  said. 

Goldsworthy  paid  tribute  to  the  "wonder- 
ful support"  from  Montanans  in  general 
saying  "it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
make  our  schedules  without  that  support  " 
He  cited  the  cooperation  of  landowners  and 
said  it  was  a  credit  to  them  to  accept  the 
missUe  project  with  the  understanding  and 
patience  they  did. 

Lessons  learned  during  the  tough  montlis 
on  the  project  are  making  work  easier  on 
other  Mlnuteman  wings  (with  800  missiles 
in  addition  to  the  160  in  Montana  in  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Missouri), 
omcsas  BaiarEi) 

About  140  Air  Force  oflloers  from  the  other 
mlasUe  projects  gathered  at  Mahnstrom 
Friday  for  another  briefing  on  lessons  learned 
on  the  project  here. 

"Considerable  learning  was  passed  on  by 
contractors  and  the  Air  Ptorce  so  work  oould 
go  faster  on  the  other  wings,"  Ooldsworthy 

"We  have  devoted  a  lot  of  attention  to 
passing  on  oiu-  experience,"  he  added. 

The  most  difficult  problem  on  the  project 
was  the  tremendous  task  of  developing  a 
system  to  keep  track  of  the  progress  and 
needs  of  each  of  the  160  missile  sUos  and 
16  launch  control  centers. 
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tlie  18  angry  men,"  left  Simday 
aa  ignment  after  directing  actlva- 

¥  atlon's  first  Iflnuteman  missile 


Harry  F.  Qoldsworthy  will  be- 
deputy    chief  of  staff  f<n- 
oglstics.    Stationed  at  the  Pen- 
will  serve  as  director  of  pro- 
Force  weapons  systems, 
haired  officer  headed  a  proj- 
locally  administered  con- 
$160  million  in  the  past  28 


difk 
Involved 


's    assignment    in    Montana: 
operational  statxis  the  initial 
]  ilsslle  wing,  with  headquarters 
Air  Force  Base. 


The  wing,  declared  operational  earlier  this 
month,  eosaprisss  UO  nuclear-tli^ed  lnt«r- 
oontlnental  mlssllss  poised  to  fire  within  t9 
seconds  from  underground  sites. 

Ckddsworthy  was  tapped  in  1060  as  one  of 
18  Air  Force  colonels,  then  called  "the  18 
angry  men,"  to  head  urgent  missile  projects. 

In  Great  FaUs.  Qoldsworthy  paid  tribute 
to  wonderful  support  from  Montanans. 

"It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  make 
our  schedules  without  that  support."  he  said. 

"We  were  fortunate  in  having  flne  labor 
officials,  excellent  labor  mediation  officials, 
all  working  in  a  team  effort  dedicated  to  the 
Job." 

Last  September  4,616  persons  were  working 
at  the  Montana  missile  sites. 

The  general  said  100,000  sheets  of  paper 
were  used  each  day  for  the  project  and  2,000 
pencils  were  worn  down  each  month. 

Goldswcvthy  was  described  as  a  highly 
popxilar  officer  by  both  civilian  and  military 
leaders  at  the  missile  complex. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  II  not,  mom- 
ning  business  is  concluded. 


REQUIREBIENTS  FOR  ARTICLES  IM- 
PORTED IN  CONTAINERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUI  will 
be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  LiciSLATXVK  Clkik.  a  bill  (HJl. 
2513)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
require  certain  new  packages  of  imported 
articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate  the 
country  of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
the  Senate  now  proceed  with  the  unfin- 
ished business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HH.  2513)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  require  certain  new  pack- 
ages of  imported  articles  to  be  marked  to 
indicate  the  country  of  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RADICAL     IDEAS     OF     THE      NEW 
FRONTIER 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  few  years  ago  we  were  told 
that  when  the  New  Frontier  got  under- 
way in  Washington  we  would  hear  of 
many  new  and  radical  ideas. 

In  the  light  of  the  three  instances 
which  I  shall  now  cite  who  could  say 
that  the  New  Frontier  is  not  carrying 
out  that  promise? 

Under  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  they  have  approved 
four  interesting  research  grants: 

A  sum  of  $46,731  has  been  granted  to 
study  the  "regulation  of  development  of 
the  mouse  egg." 

A  grant  of  $9,740  has  been  made  to 
study  the  "physiological  adaptation  in 
the  Mexican  free-taUed  bat." 


A  grant  of  $4,120  has  been  made  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  "effects  of  frus- 
tration on  a  reflex  response." 

Now.  who  says  that  these  Frontiers- 
men do  not  have  imaginations? 


COORDINATION  OF  ACI'AVITIES  OP 
HIGHWAY  BUILDERS  AND  CON- 
SERVATIONISTS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  short- 
ly after  the  great  Interstate  highway  pro- 
gram got  underway,  I  became  concerned 
with  the  unnecessary  destruction  to  our 
Nation's  rivers  and  streams  as  a  result 
of  Inadequate  planning  of  highway  con- 
struction. Others  interested  in  recrea- 
tion, conservation,  and  preservation  of 
America's  resources  were  equally  con- 
cerned. Hundreds  of  miles  of  interstate 
highways  and  primary  and  secondary 
roads  were  being  constructed  without  re- 
gard to  preservation  of  streams  and  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat.  Inquiry  elicited 
the  information  that  the  Coordination 
Act  did  not  apply  to  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects. 

It  became  apparent  that  some  require- 
ment for  consultation  between  the  high- 
way commissions  and  fish  and  game  com- 
missions or  conservation  departments 
was  necessary.  In  the  87th  Congress,  I 
introduced  S.  2767,  requiring  clearance 
frwn  the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  projects.  Acting 
through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  would  satisfy 
himself  that  the  plans  and  surveys  for 
proposed  highways  were  satisfactory  in 
the  interests  of  conserving  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreation  resources. 

After  the  introduction  of  S.  2767  in 
the  87th  Congress,  evidence  poured  in 
fnmi  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West 
that  indiscriminate  road  construction 
was  destroying  an  irreplaceable  resource. 
Our  natural  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes 
are  vital  to  America,  both  from  an 
esthetic  and  utilitarian  standpoint. 

When  the  87th  Congress  adjourned 
without  action  on  the  SOS— Save  Our 
Streams  legislation,  I  decided  to  ask 
each  State  about  its  need  for  such  legis- 
lation. I  sent  questionnaires  to  the  fish 
and  game  managemoit  officials  in  each 
of  the  50  States.  The  cooperation  and 
response  was  tremendous.  Forty-six  of 
the  fifty  replied.  A  summary  of  the 
replies  is  printed  in  the  1963  CoifCRxs- 
sioNAL  Record  of  January  24  beginning 
on  page  872  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
when  I  reintroduced  the  SOS — Save 
Our  Streams  bill  in  the  88th  Congress. 

In  addition,  articles,  editorials,  resolu- 
tions from  conservation  organizations, 
and  other  material  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  resource  damage  as  a  result  of 
highway  construction  are  there  reprint- 
ed. In  the  88th  Congress,  the  SOS — Save 
Our  Streams — bill  Is  S.  468.  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtte- 
NiNcl.  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Kir.  Dzkcku.] 
was  seeking  the  same  objective  with  a 
little  different  approach,  an  amendment 
to  the  Coordination  Act. 
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When  departmental  reports  were  re- 
quested on  these  bills,  both  Mr.  Dnrcxu, 
and  I  were  consulted.  Our  proposal 
received  courteous  and  considerate  treat- 
ment from  both  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Representatives  from  these  two  agencies 
_  met  several  times  with  Mr.  Dingkll  and 
with  me  and  with  members  of  our  staffs. 
The  Commerce  Department  made  an 
independent  inquiry  as  to  the  needs  for 
greater  protection  of  rivers  and  streams 
in  highway  planning  and  construction. 

As  a  result,  the  other  day  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  issued  the  following 
instructional  memorandum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoRo.  as  follows: 

.  U.  S.  DxPASTMXNT  or   OOMMXaCK, 

BuacAu  OF  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  DC,  June  12. 1963. 
Instructional  memorandimi  21-6-63, 
Subject:  Coordination  of  public  interests  of 
highway  improvements  with  thoee  of  llsh 
and  wildlife  reeoiirces. 
The    Information    received    In    reply    to 
our  memorandimu  of  January  17,  186S,  to 
regional  engineers  revealed  a  degree  of 'co- 
ordination between  the  State  highway  de- 
partments   and    the   SUte   flsh   and   game 
departmenU  ranging  trom  fonnal  agreements 
establishing  close   liaison  in   the  planning, 
location,  and  design  stages  of  hlgfavay  proj- 
ects to  relatively  nonexistent  commonicatian 
between  the  agencies. 

Several  State  highway  departmenU  have 
formal  agreements  with  the  State  llsh  and 
game  departments  which  among  other  things 
provide  that  proposed  highway  construction 
projects  wUl  be  reviewed  by  the  conservation 
agency  for  possible  effecU  on  fish  and  game 
resources,  and  establish  and  encourage  close 
liaison  between  the  field  offices  of  both  de- 
partments. 

The  highway  agencies  must  realize  that 
fish  and  game  are  a  natural  resource  be- 
longing to  aU  the  people  of  the  country  and 
the  preservaUon  of  their  habitat  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  other 
values  of  public  interest  to  arrive  at  de- 
terminations which  are  economical  for  all 
public  Interests.  Public  Roads  supports  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  in  the  pUnnlng 
design,  and  construcUtm  of  highway  projects 
that  cause  a  minimum  of  dlsturbanoe  to  and 
reasonable  preservation  of  the  Mattoa's  wild- 
life and  related  natural  resources. 

Under  existing  statutes,  the  Secretary  be- 
fore   approving    Federal-aid    proJecU    sub- 
mitted to  hhn  in  accord  with  section  10« 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  required 
by  section   109  to  consider   the  particular 
needs  of  each  locality  affected  by  the  project 
These  needs  may  Include  the  preeervaUon 
of  the  flsh  and  wUdllfe  resources  of  the  State 
or  area  through  which  a  Federal-aid  high- 
way  is  planned  for  construction.    In  order 
that  the  Secretary  may  properly  discharge 
his  duties  In  this  regard  he  should  receive 
proper  assurances  from  each  State  highway 
department  submitting  projects  for  approval 
that   it   has   had  sufficient   opportunity   to 
study  the  needs  of  the  locality  in  terms  of 
the  preservaUon  or  protection  of  flsh  and 
wildlife;  that  such  needs  have  been  evalu- 
ated and  considered  in  locating  and  design- 
ing the  particular  highway  project,  and  that 
all  feasible  measures  wUl  be  taken  to  avoid 
damage  to  flsh  and  wildlife  and  their  natural 
habitats  In  the  construction  of  the  project. 
To   accomplish    this   purpose,    the   Stote 
highway  department  of   every   SUte   shaU 
adopt.  In  a  timely  manner,  a  procedure  to 
be  f  oUowed  In  the  locating,  planning,  design. 
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and   construction   of    Federal-aid    higJiWay 
proJecU  so  as  to  afford  protecUon~i^flsh 
and     wUdllfe     resources.    This  ^.pCooedure 
shall  contain  provision  for  siilti^le  coordi- 
nation between  the  acUviUes  of  the  SUte 
highway  department  and   the  activities  of 
the  approprUte  SUte  agency  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  conservation  of 
fish   and   wUdlife.    To   accomplish   the  de- 
sired coordination,  this  procedure,  as  a  mini- 
mum, should  provide  that  the  SUte  high- 
way department  shall  (a)   submit  programs 
of  proposed  Federal -aid  highway  projecte  to 
the  SUte  flsh  and  game  agencies  at  an  early 
stage  with  a  request  that  the  flsh  and  game 
agencies  Indicate  thoee  proJecU  of  interest; 
(b)  furnish  notioe  of  public  hearings,  where 
required  by  section  128  of  Utle  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  the  flsh  and  game  agencies; 
and  (c)   adopt  such  other  methods  as  will 
afford  the  State  flsh  and  game  agency  full 
opportunity  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations  to  the  SUte   highway  department 
concerning  the  proposed  project  prior  to  iU 
submission  by  the  SUte  to  the  Secretary. 

As  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than 
January    1,    1964.    submission    of    surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  eetlmates  for  each 
proposed  Federal-aid  project  included  in  an 
approved  program  pursuant  to  section  106 
of  Utle  as.  United  SUtes  Code.  shaU  contain 
a  sUtement  that  the  SUte  highway  depart- 
ment has  considered  aU  facte  presented  by 
the  SUte   flsh  and  game  agency  and  the 
effect  the  proposed  oonstriiction  may  have 
on  flsh  and  wUdllfe  resources.    The  sUte- 
ment should  contain  <1)    a  descrtpUon  of 
the  measures  planned  as  project  expencU- 
tures  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
construction  on  flsh  and  wildUfe  resources; 
(2)  a  description  of  any  measures  proposed 
by   the   SUte   flsh  and   wildlife   agency  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  which  differ  from 
those  proposed  by  the  SUte  highway  de- 
partment; and  (3)  to  the  extent  that  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  SUte  highway  depart- 
ment and  State  flah  and  game  agency  differ, 
an  explanation  of  the  factors  considered  by 
Uie  SUte  highway  department  in  arriving 
at  Ite  proposaL 

The  Secretary,  in  exercising  his  authority 
to  approve  projecte  pursiumt  to  section  106 
of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  thereby 
obligating  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the 
payment  of  ite  proportional  contribution 
thereto.  wlU  take  Into  account  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  construction  upon  flsh  and 
wildlife,  and  the  necessary  measxues  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  project  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  these  resources. 

The  general  principles  of  the  foregoing 
procedures  shaU  be  followed  by  the  SUtes 
for  secondary  road  projects  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  secUcm  117  of  tlUe  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  certifled  sUtemente 
submitted  by  the  SUtes  as  required  there- 
under Shan  so  provide. 

To  be  certain  that  these  obJecUves  will  be 
a  part  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
each  division  engineer  is  to  require  that  the 
SUte  highway  department  furnish  Public 
Roads  with  record  of  agreement  or  mem- 
orandum of  understanding  between  the 
SUte  highway  departments  and  the  SUte 
game  and  flsh  agency  as  to  the  procedures 
for  cooperation  and  coordination  between 
such  agencies  In  adopting  plans  for  oonstmc- 
tion  of  highway  projecte  which  affect  flsh 
and  wildlife  resources.  A  copy  of  such  record 
U  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  at  Engineer- 
ing and  Operations,  Washington.  D.C. 

Bach  division  engineer  is  to  require  that 
the  State  highway  department,  if  operating 
under  the  secondary  road  plan,  sutenit  an 
amending  statement  to  Ite  presently  ap. 
proved  plan  advising  that  the  prooedures  as 
outlined  herein  will  be  mads  sppUeahls  to 
Fed«»l-ald  secondary  projecte  undertaken 
after  date  of  understanding  with  the  SUte 
agency  charged  with  the  req>onstbllity  for 
the   conservation   of  flsh   and  wildlife   re- 
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sources,  which  date  duOl  not  be  later  than 
January  1,  1964.  Such  amendatory  stete- 
mente  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  o* 
Engineering  and  Operations  for  processing 
for  approval  and  establWmient  of  effective 
date  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  4g  of  PPM 

20-n5. 

Rxx  M.  WHiTTOir, 

Federal  Highioay  Administrator. 

Mr.  METCALP.  This  memorandum 
achieves  the  objective  of  Congressman 
DiNCELL's  and  my  legislative  proposal 
With  the  added  advantage  of  the  flexibU- 
ity  of  an  administrative  regulation,  it 
recognizes  the  importance  of  preserva- 
tion of  nsh  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
Nation  and  takes  steps  to  insiire  that 
they  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
planning  and  programing  Federal-aid 
highway  projects. 

An  example  of  the  tragic  results  of 
failure  to  coordinate  planning  of  high- 
way projects  with  State  conservation 
agencies  is  given  by  Arthur  Grahame  m 
his  article  in  Outdoor  Life,  "Are  You  a 
Sap  for  the  Ribbon  Cutters?"  A  para- 
graph therein  is: 

In  California,  construction  of  Zntostata 
Route  80  ruined  Donner  Creek,  a  trout  pro- 
ductive tributary  of  Truckee  River  In  the 
beautiful  Lake  Tahoe  cotmtry.  The  SUte 
department  of  flsh  and  game  dldnt  leam 
of  the  stream's  danger  until  after  roadbvUd- 
ing  had  been  started.  TImu  It  was  too  late 
to  make  changes  in  the  contract. 


Under  the  new  regulations  a  procedure 
has  to  be  established  so  that  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  flsh  and  game 
conservation  will  be  notifled  in  a  tlme]^ 
manner  of  the  Federal-aid  projects.  The 
memorandum  provides  for  the  coordina- 
tion sought  by  Congressman  Dincxll  be- 
tween the  State  highway  commissions 
and  the  appropriate  agency  having  re- 
sponsibility for  flsh  and  wUdllfe.  There 
wUl  never  again  be  a  sitaatkm  where  the 
"State  department  of  lUh  and  game 
dldnt  leam  of  the  stream's  danger  until 
It  was  too  late,** 

Indeed,  there  Is  an  appeal  procedure 
built  in.  If  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  fish  and  game  agency  are  not 
adopted— and  at  times,  they  mair  not  be 
feasible — ^then  a  statement  eontatnii^, 
first,  a  description  of  the  measures 
planned  as  project  expenditures  to  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  the  proposed  eonstmo- 
tion  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources;  sec- 
ond, a  description  of  any  measures 
proposed  by  the  State  flsh  and  wfldUf  e 
agency  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  which 
differ  from  those  proposed  by  the  State 
highway  department:  and.  third,  to  the 
extent  that  measures  proposed  by  the 
State  highway  department  and  State 
flsh  and  game  agency  differ,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  factors  considered  by  the 
State  highway  department  in  arriving 
at  Its  proposal  must  be  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  PuUie  Roads. 

Montana  has  already  taken  steps  to 
qualify  under  the  regulation. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Montana  Jmiior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  "»4?iinted  a  cam- 
paign to  win  support  for  SUte  legidation 
to  help  protect  fish  and  game  *»ffMtst 
from  damage  due  to  construction  proj- 
ects. I  am  hi^py  to  report  that  an 
amended  version  of  the  iMToposal  sap- 
ported  by  the  Montana  Jasrcees  is  now 
on  the  lawbooks  In  my  State. 
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IConUna  law  esUblishes  State 
protection  of  fishing  streams. 
It  provide  for  review  by  the  Montana 
Fish  and  C  ame  Commission  of  plans  for 
constructic  n  and  hydraulic  projects  af- 
fecting sue  h  streams.  The  law  also  sets 
up  provisic  OS  for  arbitration  of  disagree- 
ments be  ween  the  fish  and  game 
commlssioit  and  the  State,  county,  or 
municipal  igency  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion affect  ng  fish  and  game  habitat. 

The  Jayi  ees  were  not  the  only  organi- 
zation pro  noting  passage  of  the  new 
Montana  :  »w.  Sportsmen  and  conser- 
vation groi  IPS  were  united  in  support  of 
the  law.  Groups  such  as  the  Western 
Montana  Pish  li  Oame  Association 
were  instn  mental  in  securing  favorable 
action  aa  the  legislation.  I  join  with 
many  other  conservation-minded  Mon- 
tanans  in  thanWng  these  groups  for 
their  work  on  behalf  of  this  proposal  to 
help  presei  ve  fish  and  game  habitat. 

I  would  be  remiss,  of  course,  if  I 
failed  to  congratulate  the  Montana 
legislature  for  adopting  this  conserva- 
tkm  legisl  tUrn.  Principal  sponsor  of 
the  orlgina  bm  was  State  Senator  Rob- 
ert A.  Durkee.  of  HUl  Coimty.  The 
measure  fb  lally  adcq^ted  was  a  compro- 
mise versio  a  of  a  substitute  for  Senator 
Doxkee's  oi  Iginal  bill.  I  think  the  legis- 
lature dees  rvet  the  thanks  of  all  Mon- 
tanans  f  <»r  Its  willingness  to  act  on  the 
proUem  of  construction  damage  to  our 
fishing  stre  ims  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
amt  that  t  le  text  of  the  new  Montana 
State  law.  i  s  amoided  and  finally  adopt- 
ed, be  printed  at  this   point  in   the 

RSOOBD. 

Tbere  bebg  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  [be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso,  as 
follows: 
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by  the  Legislative  XMcmbly 
MmUmna: 
It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
Stote  of  Montana  that  Its  flah 
resources  and  particularly  the 
within  the  State  are  to  be  pro- 
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ral  existing  state  except  as  may 
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all  factors  involved. 
agency  of  State  government. 
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Off  Montana,  hereafter  called 
not    construct,    modify, 
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of  said  project  as  may  or  will  affect  in  any 
manner  specified  above  any  such  stream. 

Sac.  8.  The  commission  shall  promptly 
examine  and  investigate  all  such  plana. 
Should  the  commission  determine  the  plans 
and  speelflcatlons  furnished  with  any  such 
application  technically  insufficient  the  com- 
mission shall  so  notify  the  applicant,  and 
may  render  aid  in  prepcu-ing  adequate  plans 
and  apeciflcations. 

Sec.  4.  Within  SO  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  plans,  the  conunisslon  shall  notify 
the  applicant  whether  or  not  such  construc- 
tion project  or  hydraulic  project  will  ad- 
versely affect  any  flsh  or  game  habitat.  If 
the  flsh  and  game  commission  notlfles  the 
applicant  that  such  construction  will  ad- 
versely affect  any  flsh  or  game  habitat,  it 
shall  accompany  such  notice  with  recom- 
mendations or  alternative  plans  which  will 
eliminate  or  diminish  such  adverse  effect. 
Sac.  6.  (1)  If  the  flsh  and  game  conunls- 
aion  notifies  the  applicant  that  the  construc- 
tion will  adversely  affect  flah  or  game  habi- 
tat, the  applicant,  within  16  days  after 
receiving  the  recommendations  and  alterna- 
tives of  the  flsh  and  game  commission,  shall 
notify  the  flsh  and  game  commission  if  it 
refTises  to  modify  its  plans  in  accordance 
with  such  recommendations  or  alternatives. 
In  the  event  of  such  refusal,  the  disagree- 
ment shall.be  arbitrated  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (2)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice  of  refusal, 
the  flah  and  game  commission  shall  Imme- 
diately determine  if  it  wants  the  disagree- 
ment subjected  to  arbitration.  Within  10 
days  after  such  determination,  and  after 
notice  to  the  agency  Involved,  the  flsh  and 
game  commission  shall  then  designate  one 
person  as  an  arbitrator  and  the  agency  in- 
volved shall  designate  another  person  as  an 
arbitrator.  Within  5  days  after  appoint- 
ment of  such  arbltraton,  said  arbitrators 
shall  agree  upon  a  third  person  who  shall 
have  no  connection  with  either  the  agency 
Involved  or  the  Montana  Pish  and  Game  De- 
partment, and  these  three  persons  shall  be 
considered  the  board  of  arbitration.  With- 
in 10  days  after  such  board  is  designated,  the 
arbitration  board  shall  meet,  hear  testimony 
and  issue  a  dedslon  signed  by  at  least  two 
members  of  the  arbitration  board.  Such  de- 
cision shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  con- 
cerned. The  expense  of  the  third  arbitrator 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  agency 
Involved  and  the  Montana  Pish  and  Game 
Department.  All  other  expenses  of  arbitra- 
tion shall  be  borne  by  the  flsh  and  game 
department. 

Src.  6.  Tills  act  shall  not  operate  or  be  so 
construed  as  to  impair,  diminish,  divest,  or 
control  any  existing  or  vested  water  rights 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana  or 
the  United  States,  or  In  emergencies  such  as 
floods,  ice  Jams  or  other  conditions  causing 
emergency  handling. 

Sxc.  7.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  water  conservation  board  irrigation 
project  presently  operating,  or  that  may  be 
constructed  in  the  future  or  to  any  irriga- 
tion district  project  or  any  other  irrigation 
project. 

Sxc.  8.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  June  30,  1965. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Other  States  will 
adopt  other  means  to  carry  out  the  di- 
rective. But  from  now  on  planning  for 
preservation  and  conservation  of  the 
streams  will  be  a  component  part  of 
highway  programing  from  the  survey 
stage.  I  beUeve  that  this  regulation  will 
accomplish  what  we  are  seeking  to  do. 
Its  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  co- 
operation and  good  will  between  State 
highway  planning  agencies  and  State 
flsh  and  game  or  conservation  commis- 
sions. Of  course,  there  will  be  continued 
necessity  for  the  same  alertness  and 


awareness  on  the  part  of  sportsmen  and 
conservaUonists.  that  has  heretofore 
been  demonstrated,  but  these  groups 
will  now  have  a  forum  for  protest  if  the 
purpose  of  the  regulation  is  not  carried 
out. 

I  congratulate  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  their  excellent  work  in  find- 
ing a  solution  to  a  rapidly  growing  na- 
tional problem.  I  am  grateful  to  them 
for  their  cooperation.  Of  course,  I  shall 
not  press  for  further  legislative  action 
on  S.  468  unless  this  administrative  pro- 
cedvu*  does  not  do  the  job.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  fall. 


ECLIPSE   OP   THE  SUN 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  some  here  and  elsewhere  who 
will  desire  to  know  at  what  place  In  the 
United  States  the  total  ecUpse  of  the 
sun  next  Saturday.  Jiily  20.  will  last  the 
longest.  I  am  prepared  to  supply  that 
information. 

The  eclipse  wiU  be  total  at  Talkeetna. 
Alaska,  for  95  seconds.  That  will  be 
for  a  longer  period  than  anywhere  else 
on  the  North  American  Continent,  which, 
as  we  know,  will  be  covered  by  the 
eclipse  July  20.  There  will  be  complete 
darkness  then  in  parts  of  Alaska, 
Canada,  and  Maine. 

Por  those  who  are  interested,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  secure  an  airplane  ticket 
to  Anchorage.  Alaska,  and  to  drive  out 
to  this  charming  and  small  community 
to  Talkeetna.  not  far  distant. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 

BIr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
infer  from  the  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  at  his  press  conference 
about  sending  to  Congress  on  Monday  a 
bill  to  protect  the  public  from  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  scheduled  to  start  at  midnight 
on  July  39.  that  the  President  will  ask 
Congress  to  quickly  pass  a  bill  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  the  strike  before 
its  results  become  too  painful. 

This  method  of  settling  this  strike  is 
favored  by  the  railroads  because  they  do 
not  feel  than  any  Federal  arbitrator  or 
Board  of  Arbitrators  could  possibly  deny 
to  them  the  fruits  of  their  Supreme 
Court  victory  on  the  featherbedding  is- 
sue. By  the  same  token,  the  brother- 
hoods strenuously  object  to  compulsory 
arbitration. 

To  me,  compulsory  arbitration  is  a 
harsh  and  unsatisfactory  remedy  for 
nationwide  strikes,  that  seriously  harm 
the  general  welfare,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  it  ignores  the  natiural  right,  for 
some  years  recognized  by  law  of  those 
who  labor,  to  protect  the  right  to  earn 
a  decent  living  under  humanistic  work 
rules  through  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining,  including  in  appropriate  in- 
stances the  right  to  strike;  and,  second, 
it  is  likewise  objectionable  because  it 
lends  itself  to  partisan  action  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  A  Chief  Executive  who 
is  prolabor  could  select  prolabor  arbi- 
trators and  one  who  was  antilabor  could 
select  arbitrators  more  favorably  in- 
clined to  Industry.  Who.  for  instance, 
could  have  been  more  prolabor  than  the 
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man  recently  selected  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  conduct  a  i»ogram  ol  votuntary 
arbitration  than  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg? 
Most  of  his  adult  life  has  been  spent  as 
a  union  labor  lawyer. 

While  a  majorl^  of  the  Senate  may 
vote  for  the  expected  Presidential  pro- 
posal for  compulsory  arbitration  of  the 
rail  strike,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  blU  will  be  limited  to  this 
calendar  year  and  even  more  likely  that 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  will  vote  for 
such  a  bill  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  a 
satisfactory  remedy  for  crippling  nation- 
wide strikes  that  go  beyond  the  proper 
scope  of  negotiating  for  wages  and  ap- 
propriate working  conditions. 

The  only  appropriate  remedy  for 
strikes  of  that  kind  is  the  bill  that  I 
introduced  in  January  of  1950  to  make 
certain  types  of  strikes  subject  to  our 
antitrust  laws.  In  my  opinion,  Uiat  pro- 
vision, which  perhaps  would  be  too  late 
to  be  applied  to  the  forthcoming  railroad 
strike,  should  be  included  in  any  bill 
passed  on  that  subject  with  a  proviso, 
of  course,  that  the  law.  making  certain 
types  of  strikes  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws,  would  not  become  effective  until  90 
days  after  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcobo  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  January  23,  1950, 
and  also  the  testimony  before  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  support  of  the 
bill  by  the  late  Edward  H.  Miller  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  a  partner  when  he  died,  of 
Mr.  Clark  Clifford  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  ablest  antitrust  lawyer  who  has 
served  in  the  Justice  Department  during 
the  30-odd  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  bill  and 
testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1890.  entitled.  "An  Act  to 
protect  trade  and  commerce  against  tmlaw- 
ful  restrainu  and  monopolies,"  as  amended 
(U.S.C.  title  «.  sec.  1),  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  Provided  further.  That  when 
a  labor  organleatlon  or  the  monbers  thereof 
have  unreasonably  restrained  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  or  with  for- 
eign nations,  in  articlea.  commodities,  or 
servlcea  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  economy,  health,  or  safety,  or  any 
substantial  segment  thereof,  such  conduct 
6haU  not  be  made  lawful,  and  the  Jurtsdlc- 
tlon  of  any  coiirt  of  the  United  States  to  is- 
sue an  Injunction  against  any  such  conduct 
shall  not  be  restricted  or  removed,  by  the  Act 
of  October  16.  1914.  entitled  'An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  xmlawful  re- 
straints and  monopoUes  and  for  other  pur- 
Poses.'  as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  March  23, 
1932,  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial 
code  and  to  deflne  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  courts  sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other 
purposes'." 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1800 
enutled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  reatralnta  and  mo- 
nopoliea,"  as  amended  (U.S.C..  title  15,  sec. 
1 ) ,  U  amended  by  inserting  before  the  poiod 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Provided, 
T^t  when  a  lab<»  organleatlon  or  the  mem- 
bers thereof  have  unreaaonably  restrained 
trade  ob-  commerce  between  any  such  Terri- 
tory and  another,  or  iMtween  any  such  Ter- 
ritory or  Territories  and  any  SUte  or  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Ckdumbla 
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and  any  State  or  SUtes  or  foreign  nations, 
in  articles.  oomBaodlttoa.  or  service*  rnsnntls] 
to  the  maiatananee  at  the  national  eoonomy. 
health,  or  safety,  or  any  substantial  segment 
thareoC.  such  conduct  shaU  not  be  »«•<!« 
lawful,  and  the  Jiu-lsdlcUoa  of  any  ooiui;  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  an  injunction*' 
against  any  such  conduct  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted or  removed,  by  the  Act  of  October 
16,  1914,  entitled  'An  Act  to  supplement  ex- 
isting laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies  and  for  other  piupoaea,'  as 
amended,  or  the  Act  of  March  23.  1932,  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  code 
and  to  deflne  and  limit  the  Jvulsdlctlon  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses'." 


Statemkwt  of  Edwaed  H.  MnxQ  Betork  a 

SUBOOMMTTTEK    OF    THI     SiNATE     JXTDICIAKT 

CoMMrrrxE  m  Connection  Wpth  S.  2912, 

AN  AKENDICENT  to  THE  SHEBMAN  AnT1T«T7ST 

Act 

My  name  Is  Edward  H.  Miller,  I  am  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  Washington  and  am 
appearing  before  this  subcommittee  at  the 
invitation  of  its  chairman.  1  represent  no 
one  in  presenting  this  statement,  and  the 
views  I  express  are  entirely  my^  own. 

Before  I  entered  the  private  practice  of  law 
in  Washington,  I  served  for  over  4  years  as  a 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  the  course 
of  that  experience,  I  was  working  constantly 
with  problems  arising  xinder  the  Sherman 
Act  and  the  other  antitrust  laws,  an  experi- 
ence which,  I  believe,  prompted  Senator  A. 
Wnjos  ROBEETSON  to  ask  me  to  testify  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  he  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  last  July  and  Augtist.  I  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  Senator  Rob- 
EiTsoN's  proposed  amendment  to  the  Sher- 
man Act  embodied  in  S.  2912,  as  well  as  to 
other  possible  methods  of  approach  to  the 
problem  with  which  this  bUl  attonpts  to 
deal,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Senator 
Robertson's  approach  is  the  soundest,  fair- 
est, and  most  practical  solution  for  this  dUB- 
cult,  but  most  lugent,  problem. 


Today  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  Is,  for 
practical  pvuposes,  a  nullity  as  far  as  labor 
union  activities  are  ctmoemed.  Labor  unions 
can  do  practically  anything  they  please  to 
Impose  unreasonable  restraints  on  the  Inter- 
sUte  commerce  of  this  Nation,  free  from  any 
fear  of  injunction,  criminal  prosecution,  or 
treble-damage  suit.  Por  whatever  value  it 
may  have  to  this  committee.  I  shall  try  to 
analyse  some  of  the  vagaries  of  the  antltnist 
laws  as  they  have  been  applied  to  labor 
unions,  by  sketching  the  evcdutlon  of  these 
laws  to  their  current  state,  and  by  pointing 
out  how  they  immimiae  labor  unions  from 
all  the  normal  legal  aanctions  i4>pllcable  to 
other  groupe.  Naturally  any  future  anti- 
trust legUlatlon  will  be  Intwpreted  against 
tha  background  of  past  experience  under  the 
Sherman,  Clayton,  and  Norris-LaOuardia 
Acts.  Therefore.  It  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  past  application  of  these  acts  to  unions, 
and  thus  gain  a  realizaUon  of  the  steps  by 
which  labor  has  achieved  its  present  Immu- 
nlty  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Under  the  ccnnmon  law  of  England,  all 
combinations  of  labor  for  any  purpose  were 
origlnaUy  outlawed,  and  the  cases  so  holding 
were  the  very  cases  relied  on  by  our  Supreme 
Court  in  deflnlng  and  building  up  the  non- 
statutory concept  of  criminal  monopoly  by 
business.  The  British  Parliament  gradually 
liberalised  by  statute  the  common  law  re- 
strictions on  labor  unions.  Just  as  the  re- 
strictions on  combinations  of  capital  were 
alao  eased.  Thus  restraints  of  trade  and 
monopolies  by  Ubor  were  not  entirely  foreign 
to  the  antitrust  problem  when  the  Sherman 
Act  was  passed  In  1890. 


With  this  backgroimd  in  mind.  It  la  not 
surprising  that  the  Sherman  Act  was  orig- 
inally Interpreted  to  apidy  to  Ubor  unlona. 
although  it  was  not  passtrt  with  that  kw- 
clflc  purpose  In  mind.  8«mon  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act »  provides  that  "Every  contract, 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  other- 
wise, or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
Illegal." 

This  language  is  unambiguous  and  un- 
qualified. Bead  Uterally,  it  includes  every 
combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade,  whether  engaged  In  by  labor  organi- 
zations or  others.  Thus,  those  who  contend 
that  the  Sherman  Act  was  not  originally  In- 
tended to  apply  to  labor »  are  forced  to  rely 
chiefly  on  the  Sherman  Act's  legislative  his- 
tory. In  the  debate  In  the  Senate  it  was 
argued  that  the  bill  If  enacted  In  its  original 
form  (fOT  which  Senator  Hoar  was  largely 
responsible)  would  be  employed  to  oppress 
labor  and  agricultural  organisations.  Sen- 
ator Sherman  offered  a  proviso  exempting 
the  activities  of  such  organizations  from 
the  act.  Senator  Edmunds  attacked  this 
proviso  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  SenatOT  Edmunds  was 
chairman.  The  language  of  the  bill  was 
materially  altered  by  the  committee  and  no 
proviso  exempting  labor  was  included.  Sen- 
ator Edmunds,  who  had  vehemently  opposed 
the  exemption,  professed  himself  satlsfled, 
and  no  reference  to  the  labor  problem  ap- 
pears In  the  subsequent  debates  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  elimination 
of  Senator  Sherman's  labor-exemption  pro- 
viso clearly  indicates  that  Senator  Edmunds' 
view  prevaUed.    If  so  why  then  did  not  the 
protagonists  of  labor  voice  their  objection 
to  it?    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  revised  biU.  by  using  Un- 
guage  normally  applicable  only  to  business 
combinations,  made  any  speclflc  exemption 
of  labor  tmlons  unnecessary,  but  the  latter 
argument    begs    the    question,    and    leaves 
Senator  Edmunds'  acquiescence  unaccounted 
for.    A  solution  which  will  explain  the  rec- 
onciliation    of     the     conflicting     senatorial 
positions  is  that  while  the  revised  bill  was 
regarded  as  not  exempting  labor  entirely,  it 
was  accepted  as  applying  only  to  unlawful 
labor  activities.    The  bill  to  which  the  pro- 
viso had  been  appended  originally  gave  J\is- 
tlflable  groimds  for  believing  that  activities 
of  labor  unions  which  had  been  previously 
regarded  as  lawful  would  be  in  violation  at 
its  terms.    The  removal  of  this  threat  by  the 
revision  of  the  bUl  sulBced  to  satisfy  the 
advocates  of  the  proviso,  without  giving  to 
labor  a  blanket  immunity  which  would  have 
met  with  the  continued  opposition  of  Ssn- 
ator  Edmunds. 

The  Supreme  Court  first  applied  the  Sher- 
man Act  to  labor  unions  In  Loewe  v.  Lawlor 
(208  VS.  274  (1908)).  known  as  the  Dan- 
bury  Hatters  case.  This  case  was  a  treble- 
damage  action  again  a  union  brought  by 
a  hat  manufacturer  employing  about  230 
people.  Through  a  nationwide  secondary 
boycott,  pressure  was  brought  by  the  unlou 
against  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  keep 
them  fr<»n  buying  the  plainturi  hats  In 
order  to  compel  the  plaintiff  to  consent  to  a 
closed  shop.  The  Supreme  Court  construed 
the  Sherman  Act  to  prohibit  any  combina- 
tion whatever  which  essentiaUy  obstructed 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  between  the 
SUtes,  or  restricted,  in  that  regard,  the  lib- 
erty of  a  trader  to  engage  in  busineflB.  At 
common  law,  according  to  the  Court  "every 


'15UB.C.  1. 

'  Por  statements  of  this  view  see  Herman. 
Labor  and  the  Sherman  Act  (1S30),  pt.  1; 
Boudln.  the  Sherman  Act  and  Labor  Dis- 
putes. 39  Col.  L.  Rev.  1283  (1938).  40  COl.  L. 
Rev.  14  (1940). 
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later  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Co.  T.  United  States  (221  U.8. 
that  Illegal   combinations 
under  the  Sherman  Act. 
ifnlon  leaders  to  become  appre- 
unlons    might    be    dissolved 
regardless  of  the  extend  of 
Concurrently — and  of  more 
li4portance  to  labor — the  labor 
assuming  a  more  prominent 
disputes  as  a  strikebreaking 
labor  trained  Its  g^uns  on 
injunction  and  the  appllca- 
Iheman  Act  to  union  status 
and  protection  against  these 
prntnissrt    in    the    Democratic 
the   preeldential   campaign  of 
proinlses  to  labor  were  dealt 
G  ayt<»  Act  of  1914. 
D<  the  Clayton  Act*  prevents 
of    injunctions    by    Federal 
certain  specific  labor  activl- 
at  that  time  were  generally 
.  s\ich  as  peaceful  picketing. 
It  left  tmdlsturbed  the  U- 
I  to  certain  other  conduct, 
the  Clayton  Act  *  otter  declar- 
labcv  of  a  human  being  Is  not 
or  article  of  ccunmerce,"  pro- 
l^othing  contained  in  the  antl- 
be  construed  to  forbid  the 
operation  of  labor  •  •  •  or- 
*  *  or  to  forbid  or  restrain 
of   such  organisations 
carrying  out  the  legitimate 
f;    nor  shall   such   organlsa- 
members  thereof,  be  held  or 
M  Illegal  combinations  or  con- 
estraint   of   trade,,  imder  the 
This  section  was  the  answer 
tronUse  made  in  1912,  follow- 
engendered   by   the 
Co.  decision.     It  removed  all 
rl^t  oi  labor  to  organise  In 
ifltrmed  the  legality  of  their 
by  the  use  of  such  lan- 
objects,"  and  by  legalis- 
I  cts  of  labor  <»ganl«atlons  or 
but  only  the  organisations 
themselves.  It  Is  plainly  con- 
to  protect  labor  iinions 
of  sn  unlawful  statiis. 
Act,  ss  with  the  Sherman 
history  shows  that  Con- 
intend  to  toiunpt  all  union 
the  act.    In  the  course  of  the 
House,  after  a  question  had 
to  the  meaning  of  section  8, 
the  meaning  of  the  declara- 
iB  not  a  onnmodlty  or  article 
a  clear-cut  labor  exemption 
dffered  by  way  of  amendment. 


of  the  Clayton  Act,  the 

took  the  first  opportunity 

very   explicit   language,    the 

the  Clayton  Act  had  created 

Ifimunity  for  labor  imions.    In 

Fress  Companjf  v.  Deering 

(1991)),   a  majority   of  the 

section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act 

the  existence  of  labor  organi- 

act  was  said  to  be  merely  de- 

the   prior   substantive    law — 

of  what  the  best  practice 

for  the  granting  of  Injunc- 

Steel  Foundries  v.  Tri- 
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City  Council  (987  UjB.  184,  208  (1021)). 
Further,  section  20  was  construed  to  apply 
only  where  an  employer-employee  relation- 
ship existed. 

Since  the  Clayton  Act  allowed  individuals 
as  well  as  the  Government  to  seek  Injunc- 
tions, the  Injunction  problem  became  in- 
creasingly acute  in  the  eyes  of  labor  organi- 
zations. The  question  of  what  a  union 
could  or  could  not  do  legitimately  to  further 
Its  Interests  was  frequently  litigated  in  the 
twenties,  and  the  now  famous  labor  dissents 
of  Justice  Holmes,  Brandels,  and  Stone  were 
moetiy  concerned  with  the  question  of  the 
Justifiable  extent  of  a  labor  union's  interest 
in  industrywide  conditions,  in  how  far  a 
union  could  go  to  further  the  welfare  of  its 
members. 

The  cases  decided  under  the  Clayton  Act 
recognized  that  a  union  cannot  be  effective 
in  raising  the  wages  of  its  members  without 
going  outside  a  single  employer's  shop.  As 
Chief  Justice  Taft  expressed  it.  "It  is  helpful 
to  have  as  many  as  may  be  in  the  same  trade 
in  the  same  community  united,  because  in 
the  competition  between  employers  they  are 
bound  to  be  affected  by  the  standard  of 
wages  of  their  trade  in  the  neighborhood. 
Therefore,  they  may  use  all  lawful  propa- 
ganda to  enlarge  membership  and  especially 
among  those  who  labor  at  lower  wages  and 
willingly  injtire  their  whole  guild."  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries  v.  Tri-City  Council  (257 
U.S.  at  209) . 

Some  members  of  the  Court  went  further. 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels.  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  Hitchman  Coal  A  Coke  Co.  v.  Mitchell 
(254  U.S.  229.  268  (1917)).  stated  that  the 
desire  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  union- 
ize every  mine  on  the  American  Continent, 
and  especially  those  mines  in  competition 
with  mines  already  unionized,  was  not  un- 
lawful but  was  part  of  a  reasonable  effort  to 
improve  the  condition  of  workingmen  en- 
gaged in  the  Industry  by  strengthening  their 
bargaining  power  through  unions  and  ex- 
tending the  field  of  union  power. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  legal  demon- 
strations, unions  still  found  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  embarrassingly  restrictive, 
and  the  lase  of  the  injunction  as  a  strike- 
breaking weapon  increasingly  oneroiis.  as 
unions  expanded  and  sought  greater  power. 

The  result  of  labor's  hue  and  cry  was  the 
Norrls-LaOuardla  Act*  of  1932,  which 
broadly  and  unequivocably  removed  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  Federal  court  to  Issue  any 
restraining  order  or  Injunction  in  practically 
any  case  arising  out  of  a  labor  dispute. 
Thus,  labor  finally  secured  Immunity  from 
the  injunctions  that  had  plagued  so  many 
of  its  organising  campaigns. 

The  main  object  of  the  Norrls-LaOuardla 
Act  was  to  remedy  what  was  felt  to  be  an 
existing  evil:  namely,  a  too  Uberal  use  by  the 
Federal  courts  of  their  equity  power  to  issue 
injimctions  in  labor  disputes.  Labor  unions 
and  their  partisans  had  contended  that 
whatever  power  labor  might  possess  through 
collective  action  was  effectively  canceled  by 
the  ability  of  employers  to  secure  temporary 
restraining  orders  against  strikes,  picketing, 
and  other  concerted  activities,  merely  by 
filing  an  affidavit  in  a  Federal  district  coiurt, 
without  notice  to  the  opposing  party.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  the  act  provided  in 
substance  that  the  Federal  courts  should 
no  longer  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  restrain- 
ing orders  or  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
junctions in  any  case  involving  or  growing 
out  of  a  labor  dispute. 

It  will  be  noted  that  to  some  extent  the 
Norrls-LaOuardla  Act  duplicates  section  20 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  Two  significant  dis- 
tinctions between  these  statutes  exist,  how- 
ever. 

The  first  of  theee  differences  Is  that  the 
term  "labor  dispute"  Is  defined  explicitly  in 
the    Norrls-LaO\uuxlia   Act    to   cover    more 
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ground  than  was  covered  by  section  20  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  A  labcx-  dispute  may  exist 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardia 
Act,  whether  or  not  the  disputants  stand  In 
the  proximate  relation  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee (sec.  13(c)). 

The  second  major  difference  between  the 
Clayton  Act  and  the  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act 
is  that  the  latter  purported  to  do  no  more 
than  regulate  the  issuance  of  injunctions  by 
the  Federal  courts.  Whereas  section  20  of 
the  Clayton  Act  contained  the  substantive 
provision  that  none  of  the  labor  activities 
therein  mentioned  should  be  considered  or 
held  to  be  violations  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  the  Norris-LaGuardla  Act  nowhere 
contains  such  a  provision. 

With  the  law  in  this  posture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  1939  began  a  nationwide 
campaign  againsi  racketeers  In  the  building 
trades,  where  labor  unions  were  prohibiting 
the  use  of  new  building  techniques,  impos- 
ing wasteful  featherbeddlng  practices  on 
employers,  and,  In  general,  restraining  trade 
through  callous  abuse  of  their  power.  No 
clearer  example  of  restraints  of  trade  can  be 
conceived  than  the  policy  of  certain  unions 
of  excluding  from  a  geographical  area  the 
products  of  companies  in  competition  with 
local  employers  of  union  labor. 

Criminal  prosecutions  luider  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  were  begiui  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  and  niunerous  indictments  se- 
cured. The  whole  campaign,  however,  came 
to  naught  when  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
United  States  v.  Hutcheson  (312  U.S.  219 
( 1941 ) ) ,  that  labor  activities  exempted  from 
Injunction  by  the  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act  were 
by  Implication  exempted  completely  from  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Sherman  Act.  This  case 
involved  an  employer  caught  In  the  middle 
of  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  between  the 
carpenters'  imion  and  the  machinists'  union. 
The  carpenters'  union  called  a  strike,  pick- 
eted the  premises,  requested  its  members 
throughout  the  Nation  not  to  buy  the  em- 
ployer's product,  and  attempted  to  foment 
sympathy  strikes.  The  Oovernment  caiised 
the  head  of  the  carpenters'  union  to  be 
indicted.  The  holding  In  this  case  might 
well  have  been  that  the  direct  employer- 
employee  relationship  brought  the  case  with- 
in the  immunities  provided  by  section  20 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  Instead,  the  majority 
opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act 
had  in  effect  amended  both  the  Clayton  Act 
and  the  Sherman  Act  to  inununize  all  con- 
certed labor  activities  where  piu-sued  by 
labor  unions  acting  in  their  own  Interests 
and  where  such  activities  were  Involved  In 
or  grew  out  of  labor  disputes  as  defined  in 
the  Norrts-LaOuardia  Act.  Thlsi  bombshell 
was  fatal  to  the  Department  of  Justice's  at- 
tempts to  remove  these  logjams  in  the 
stream  of  Interstate  commerce  and  explains 
why  the  Department  cannot  adequately  deal 
with  problems  like  the  present  coal  situation. 

The  licit  and  the  illicit  under  section  20 
of  the  Clayton  Act  were  no  longer,  after  the 
Hutcheson  case,  to  be  distinguished  by  any 
Judgment  regarding  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 
dom, the  rl^tness  or  wrongness,  the  selfish- 
ness or  unselfishness,  of  the  end  which  the 
particular  union  activities  sought  to  achieve. 
And  the  case  of  Hunt  v.  Crumboch  (325  U.8. 
821  (1945) ),  xmderscored  the  holding  in  the 
Hutcheson  case  that  motive  and  wisdom  are 
immaterial.  In  that  case  the  imion's  griev- 
ance stemmed  wholly  from  a  personal  dis- 
like for  the  employer,  becaus  of  which  the 
tinion  withheld  Its  labor  from  the  employer 
In  order  to  destroy  him.  Although  the  em- 
ployer offered  to  sign  a  closed-shop  contract, 
the  union  refused  to  let  its  members  work 
for  him.  and  forced  his  customers,  with 
whom  the  union  had  cloeed-shop  contracts, 
to  cease  doing  business  with  him.  Such  con- 
duct was  held  to  be  lawful  under  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Hutcheson  case,  on  the  theory 
that  laborers  can  sell  or  not  sell  their  labor 
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on  such  terms  as  they  please.  The  employer 
was  destroyed  but  left  without  legal  re- 
course. 

Under  the  Hutcheson  case  the  only  ap- 
parent limitations  upon  the  immunity  ac- 
corded a  iinion  are  that  it  must  act  to  f  \u-ther 
Its  self-interest  as  a  labor  organization  and 
cannot  combine  with  nonlabor  groups. 
Thus,  except  In  certain  cases,  where  busi- 
ness conspires  with  labor,  every  conflict  in 
which  labor  is  Involved  can  qualify  as  a  labor 
dispute. 
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The  Hutcheson  case  marked  the  practical 
realization  of  the  complete  immimity  of 
labor  from  the  antitrust  laws.  Between 
1914  and  1941  the  courts  were  considering 
the  extent  and  scope  of  the  statutory  immu- 
nity of  labor  created  by  the  Clayton  and 
Norrls-LaOuardla  Acts.  While  the  statutory 
Immunity  was  still  regarded  as  Incomplete, 
the  courts  also  were  considering  the  com- 
panion problem  of  what  types  of  union  re- 
straints were  Illegal  under  the  Sherman  Act 
Itself.  This  Is  now  a  piuvly  academic  ques- 
tion to  most  lawyers,  but  peculiarly  of  In- 
terest to  this  committee,  since  the  effect  of 
removing  by  legislation  part  of  labor's  im- 
munity will  be  to  reinvlgorate  and  rejuvenate 
the  concept  of  unreasonable  restraints  of 
trade  as  developed  prior  to  the  Hutcheson 
case. 

While  the  basic  language  of  the  Sherman 
Act  is  unchanged,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t's  ver- 
sion of  Its  meaning  has  been  subjected  to 
modifications.  The  rule  as  to  which  re- 
straints are  illegal  adopted  in  Loewe  v.  Lav- 
tor,  which  held  Illegal  a  secondary  nationwide 
boycott  of  a  small  hat  manufacturer  was 
thus  stated  by  the  Coxirt: 

"In  our  opinion,  the  combination  described 
in  the  declaration  is  a  combination  'in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  conunerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States.'  In  the  sense  in  which  those 
words  are  used  in  the  act.  and  the  action 
can  be  maintained  accordingly. 

"And  that  conclusion  rests  on  many  JudK- 
ments  of  this  Court,  to  the  effect  that  the 
act  prohibits  any  combination  whatever  to 
secure  action  which  essentially  obstructs  the 
free  fiow  of  commerce  between  the  SUtes 
or  restricts,  in  that  regard,  the  liberty  of  a 
trader  to  engage  in  business. 

"The  combination  charged  falls  within  the 
class  of  restraints  of  trade  aimed  at  com- 
pelling third  parties  and  strangers  involun- 
tarily not  to  engage  in  the  course  of  trade 
except  on  conditions  that  the  combination 
imposes;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  (to  quote 
from  the  weU-known  work  of  Chief  Justice 
Erie  on  trade  xmlons)  'at  common  law  every 
person  has  individually,  and  the  public  also 
has  collectively,  a  right  to  require  that  the 
course  of  trade  should  be  kept  free  from  tm- 
reasonable  obstruction"  (208  U.S.  at  292). 

This  concept  was  subjected  to  modifica- 
tion by  the  Standard  Oil  case  (221  US  1 
(1911).  That  case  first  estabUshed  the  rule 
of  reason,  which  declared  that  only  those 
contracts  which  unreasonably  restrained 
trade  were  ouUawed  by  the  Sherman  Act 
The  opinion  contains  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  conunon  law  deaUng  with  monopolies. 
Later,  the  rule  of  reason  was  declared  appli- 
cable to  labor  restraints,  in  National  Associa- 
tion of  Window  Glass  Manufacturers  v 
United  States  (263  U.S.  403  (1923)). 

Typical  of  the  cases  following  the  Loetoe  v 
Lawlor  concept  of  physical  interference  with 
Interstate  commerce  is  Hitchman  Coal  A 
Coke  Co.  V.  Mitchell  (245  VS.  299  (1917)), 
an  extremely  controversial  opinion  by  Mr 
Justice  Pitney,  which  upheld  an  Injunction 
against  an  attempt  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers to  organize  nonunion  mines  in  which  the 
workers  had  agreed  to  quit  work  If  they 
Joined  a  union.  In  dealing  with  such  an 
employer  the  unions  natiually  strove  to  keep 
the  extent  of  their  success  in  organizing 
Mcret  untU  they  were  able  to  close  the  mine 
by  strike.  Also  the  members  of  the  union 
kept  working  while  awaiting  the  strike  call. 


The  opinion  streesed  the  idea  that  the  em- 
Irioyer's  action  in  imposing  the  condition  of 
nonunion  membership  was  reasonable  due 
to  the  difficulties  in  operating  with  a  union 
shop  in  the  past.  The  union  recognised 
these  unorganized  mines  a«  a  serious  threat, 
since  the  competition  produced  by  the  im- 
organlzed  field  rendered  It  more  dlfflciUt  for 
the  operators  of  union  mines  to  grant  con- 
cessions demanded  by  the  imion.  Thus,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  union  mem- 
bers and  their  employers  elsewhere  a  con- 
certed organizing  drive  was  undertaken  in 
the  unorganized  West  Virginia  district. 

On  these  facts  the  Coiul;  held  that  the 
employer  was  within  Its  legal  rights  in  em- 
ploying Its  men  only  on  terms  of  continuing 
norunembershlp  In  the  union.  It  was  held 
that  the  employer  had  a  property  right  In 
the  employment  relationship  with  Its  em- 
ployees which  could  not  be  Interfered  with 
by  a  third  person.  The  union  had  violated 
this  property  right  by  secretly  soliciting 
among  the  employees  In  preparation  for  a 
strike,  and  therefore  the  union  was  not  pur- 
suing Its  object  by  lawful  means. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandels'  dissent  was  predi- 
cated on  the  proposition  that  the  organizing 
campaign  In  West  Virginia  was  part  of  a 
reasonable  effort  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  workingmen  engaged  In  the  Industry  by 
strengthening  their  bargaining  power 
through  unions,  and  extending  the  field  of 
union  power.  According  to  his  dissent,  the 
employees  were  not  Induced  to  violate  their 
contracts  with  the  employer,  but  were  merely 
solicited  to  Join  the  union.  This  distinction 
the  majority  of  the  Court  declined  to  recoe- 
nlze.  ^* 

A  different  approach  Is  refiected  In  United 
Mine  Workers  v.  Coronado  Coal  Co.  (259 
U.S.  344  (1922) ) .  Chief  Justice  Taft,  speak- 
ing for  a  unanimous  Court,  reversed  and 
remanded  a  Judgment  against  a  imlon  en- 
tered as  a  result  of  a  strike  accompanied 
with  considerable  violence  In  the  Arkansas 
coalfields.  Some  Arkansas  mines  which  had 
been  operating  as  union  mines  decided  to 
operate  as  an  open  shop.  The  strike,  fight- 
ing, and  flooding  of  the  mines  followed.  An 
Injunction  was  seciired.  and  nonimlon 
miners  were  luxtught  In  from  outside  the 
State.  Some  of  the  strikebreakers  were  shot 
in  an  attack  by  the  union  f  orcee. 

The  Court  held  that  obstruction  to  coal 
mining  is  not  a  dU-ect  obstruction  to  inter- 
state commerce  in  coal,  although  it  may  be 
affecting  it  by  reducing  the  amount  of  coal 
to    be    carried    in    commerce.      The    UMW 
pressed  the  tinlonlsatlon  of  the  mines  not 
only  as  a  direct  means  of  bettering  the  con- 
ditions of  the  workers  there,  but  also  as  a 
means   of   lessening   Interstate  competition 
for   union  operators.     But   this   latter  was 
held   to  be  only  an  ancUlary  motive,  with 
the  actuating  force  in  a  given  case  neces- 
sarily dependent   upon   the   particular   cir- 
cumstances to  which  It  Is  sought  to  make 
It  applicable.     According  to  the    Court,   If 
unlawful  means  had  been  used  by  the  im'lon 
to  unionize  miners  whose  product  was  Im- 
portant. actuaUy  or  potentlaUy.  In  affecting 
prices   In    Interstate    conunerce,    the   union 
would  be  guUty  of  an  actionable  conspiracy 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  but  here  the  evi- 
dence was  held  not  to  show  any   primary 
pUn    to    control    competition.      Loewe    v 
Lawlor  was  distinguished  on  the  ground  that 
the  direct  subject  of  attack  there  was  Inter- 
state commerce.     The  Supreme  Coiu-t  said 
that  the  capacity  of  the  mines  affected  was 
not  shown  to  be  large  enough  to  affect  sub- 
stantially the  market  price  of  coal,  and  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed. 

A  new  trial  was  granted,  which  resulted 
in  a  directed  verdict  fOT  the  defendants 
and  the  case  was  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  second  time  (268  U.S.  295 
(1925)).  New  evidence  was  Introduced  at 
the  second  trial  to  show  that  a  major 
purpose  of  the  strike  was  to  prevent  the 


nonunion  coal  from  competing  with  coal 
produced  by  union  mines.  Evidence  about 
union  meetings,  and  testimony  by  former 
union  oflksUls,  indicated  the  great  concern 
of  the  union  over  that  part  of  the  Industry 
not  covered  by  union  contracts.  New  evi- 
dence also  showed  that  the  productivity  of 
the  mines  in  question  was  much  greater  than 
«f*  been  indicated  in  the  first  opinion  of 
the  Court,  and  could  have  an  effect  upon 
the  general  price  level  of  coal.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  there  was  substantial  evi- 
dence at  the  second  trial  to  show  that  the 
purpose  of  the  strike  was  to  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  nonunion  coal  and  to  prevent  its 
shipment  to  markets  in  other  States  where 
It  would  be  In  competition  tending  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  conunodity  and  affect 
injuriously  the  maintenance  of  wages  for 
xinlon  labor  in  competing  mines 

United  Leather  Workers  v.  Herkert  A 
Meisel  Trunk  Co.  (265  U5.  457  (1924))  in- 
volved a  strike  to  secure  a  closed  shop. 
lUegal  picketing  and  violence  foUowed  and 
in  consequence  the  employer  was  unable  to 
fill  orders  from  out  of  State.  There  was  no 
evidence  as  to  any  attempt  to  Impose  a  boy- 
cott or  to  prevent  shipment  In  interstate 
commerce  of  already  manufactured  products 

J^»^1^  ^*'''*  *«*^*  **^«  employer  on  ttie 
ground  that  only  where  there  Is  a  direct  In- 
tention to  restrict  Interstate  commerce  and 
thus  to  CTeate  Infiated  price  structures  or 
f.^J*''*T?^**  competition  u  mere  a  viola- 
tion. It  Is  only  when  the  Intent  or  the 
necessary  effect  upon  such  commerce  in  the 

^^!f,  ,  ^  *°  *'°*''^*  **^°"  preventing  the 
manufacture    to   monopolize    Its   supply   or 

^."^H^V  P"^*"*  ^^  llwi-lmlnate  betw^n  Its 
would-be  purchasers,  that  the  unlawful  In- 
^^^^^  T?***  ***  manufacture  can  be  said 
dlrectiy  to  burden  Interstate  commerce  " 

Important  distinctions  between  the  second 
Coronado  and  Herkert  cases  are  hard  to  find 
^K.!L  ,^*^  '^^^  **^*  "^'o'l"  acted  wltii  the 
?ni^.  *\^^"  <^°™Pel»ng  unionization  or 
forcing  employers  out  of  business.  Although 
there  was  proof  In  the  second  Coronado  cST 
as  there  was  not  In  the  Herkert  case,  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  union  later  to 
f^in^t  elimination  of  nonunion  mined 
coal  In  the  national  markets,  such  proof  was 
not  required  In  tiie  secondary  boy^tt  cases 
?ni^  "•  '^T''  ^°^  ^P^^  Printing  Press 
^^Z^J!.  '•  ^^^"^l'-  The  confusion  was 
enhanced  when  the  Court  in   1927  decided 

Cu/tZf-  x",l5£r*  ^°-  '■  ^o-rn^rmeSTo^ 
cutters    Association    (274   VS.  37    ri927n 

h51f*i'  'l^^'^^^  "^^  '^°  ««»  last  nSid! 
held  unlawful  a  nationwide  secondary  boy-^ 

im'S^tH*^  o'"^°°  remained  relatively  .tatlc 
untU  the  Supreme  Court  decided  Apex  Ho- 
siery  Co.  v.  Leader  (310  U.S.  469  (1940) )     a 
civil  action  for  treble  damages   under   the 
Sherman  Act  against  a  union  which  had  shut 
an  employer  down  by  use  of  sitdown  strike 
tactics.    The  strike  was  marked  by  violence- 
and  although  the  Jury  only  found  an  Intent 
by  the  union  to  conduct  a  sit-down  strike 
there  was  specific  testimony  that  the  strikers 
refused  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  finished 
merchandise  from   the  manxifacturer's  fac- 
tory for  shipment  to  fiU  out-of-state  orders. 
The  union  argued  once  again  that  union 
activities  should  be  granted  an  immunity 
under  the  Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts     Once 
again  this  was  rejected.    Stating  that   nere 
violent    Interference    with    Interstate    com- 
merce, such  as  a  train  robbery,  la  not  neces- 
sarUy  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  Mr 
Justice   Stone   conceived    the    question   as 
"whether  a  conspiracy  of  strikers  In  a  Ubor 
dispute  to  stop  the  operation  of  the  employ- 
er's factory  In  order  to  enforce  their  demands 
against  the  employer  Is  the  kind  of  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  at  which  the  act  is 
aimed,  even  though  a  natural  and  probable 
consequence  of  their  acts  and  the  only  effect 
on  trade  or  conunerce  was  to  prevent  sub- 
stantial shipments  Interstate  by  the  emnlov- 
er"  (310  U.S.  at  487). 
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second  Coronado  caae.  and  alone  to  dlstln- 
gulah  It  freoa  the  first  Coronado  case  and  the 
Iisathar  Wcrkera  case,  were  here  lacking. 
The  restraints  Imposed  were  said  not  to  be 
within  the  Sherman  Act  unless  they  were 
Intended  to  have  or  in  effect  have  the  effects 
on  the  market  on  which  the  Court  had  re- 
lied to  eetabllah  the  violations  In  the  second 
Coronado  caae.  and  restraints  not  within  the 
act  when  achieved  by  lawful  means  are  not 
brought  within  its  sweep  merely  because, 
without  other  differences,  they  are  attended 
by  violence. 

Thus,  after  13  years,  an  attempt  at  a  de- 
finitive statement  of  the  application  to  labor 
unions  of  the  antitnist  acts  was  finally 
given.  Unfortunately,  it  has  had  little  prac- 
tical value  yet.  because  the  next  year.  In  the 
Hutcheson  case,  labor  unions  were  accorded 
the  immunity  from  the  Sherman  Act.  which 
they  had  been  denied  in  the  Apex  case. 

zn 

The  Apex  case  shows  that  If  this  Congress 
should  strip  away  from  the  Clayton  and 
Norrls-LaGuardia  Acts  a  meaning  which  this 
Congress,  in  my  Judgment,  never  Intended 
those  acts  to  have — a  meaning  which  was 
read  into  those  acts  by  the  majority  opinion 
in  the  Hutcheson  case — the  Sherman  Act 
would  again  emerge,  not  really  amended  but 
rather  restored,  to  condemn  restraints  of 
trade  in  the  same  forceful  and  unequivocal 
language  as  in  1890.  Labor  unions  are  Im- 
mtme  only  because  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
construction  of  the  subsequent  statutes,  and 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  recently  held*  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  ground  requiring 
the  exemption  of  any  group  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

As  Isee  it,  Senator  RoanrsoN's  bill  would 
accomplish  only  one  result,  but  that  result 
would  be  an  extremely  Important  one.  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  welfare.  To- 
day, tmder  the  Hutcheson  case,  labor  has 
n^iat  amounts  to  an  absolute  immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution.  Injunction,  or 
treble  damage  suit  based  on  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  Sherman  Act.  until  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Hutcheson  case  in 
1041,  was  the  only  really  effective  deterrent 
to  unreasonable  restraints  Imposed  by  labor 
unions  on  Interstate  commerce.  If  the 
Hutcheson  ease  was  nuUtfled.  as  It  would  be 
by  S.  2912.  the  Government  could.  In  the 
event  a  labor  union  xmdertook  to  Impose 
reatralnta  on  interstate  commerce  so  unrea- 
aoaable  aa  to  preJ\Mtlce  the  national  econ- 
omy, health,  or  safety,  move  against  the 
union  either  by  a  criminal  prosecution  or 
a  suit  for  aa  injxmction.  or  both.  TO  bring 
about  this  change  in  the  law  would  require 
no  modification  of  the  language  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  Congress  would  merely  read  out 
of  it  and  out  of  the  Clayton  Act  a  meaning 
which  thla  Congress,  in  my  Judgment,  never 
Intoided  either  of  those  acts  to  have,  a 
meaning  which  was  read  Into  those  two  acts 
by  ttie  Supreme  Court's  interpretattoa  of  the 
Norrla-LaGKiardia  Act  m  the  majority  opin- 
ion in  the  Hutcheson  case. 

Today  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
closed  to  the  Government,  as  far  as  appl3rlng 
the  Sherman  Act  to  labor  union  activity  Is 
concerned.  Senator  RoaxaTSON's  bill  would 
optn  the  door.  Once  the  Government  had 
then  come  into  a  Federal  court  and  named 
a  labor  union  as  a  defendant,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  burden  of  convlncmg 
the  court  that  the  labor  tinlon  activity  com- 
plained of  was  not  legitimate  labor  union 
activity,  but  waa  so  unreasonable,  and  so 
vmrelated  to  any  legitimate  labor  union 
objective,  that  it  fell  within  the  prohlbiUon 
of  the  Sherman  Act  as  an  uiueasonable  re- 
straint of  Interstate  commerce.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  have  the  further  burden  of 
showing  that,  however  unreasonable  the  re- 
straint the  anl<m  had  Imposed,  the  restraint 


*Gfl>oney  v.  Empire  Storage  Co.  (336  U.S. 
490  (1949)). 


had  been  Imposed  on  articles,  commodities, 
or  serrlcea  easential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  economy,  health,  or  aafety. 
Under  these  qualiflcationa  and  this  heavy 
burden  of  proof,  the  Government  could  not 
be  expected  to  proceed  against  a  labor  union 
imder  the  Shemum  Act  unless  the  tmlon  had 
gone  far  beyond  what  any  falrmlnded  citi- 
zen would  believe  was  legitimate  union  ac- 
tivity, and  unless  the  case  was  so  Important 
that  the  union  activity  was  really  aetiously 
prejudicing  the  national  welfare. 

In  each  case  it  would  be  up  to  the  court, 
or  up  to  a  Jury  under  appropriate  guidance 
from  the  court,  to  decide  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  an  unreasonable  re- 
course, a  union  could  not  come  into  co\u-t 
and  successfully  insist,  no  matter  what  it 
had  been  doing,  that  Its  primary  purpose 
was  to  obtain  better  wages  or  working  con- 
ditions and  thus  preclude  the  court  or  Jury 
from  looking  behind  that  statement  and 
determining  whether  such  a  motive  was  a 
primary  one.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
could  the  Government  preclude  the  court 
or  Jury  from  determining  that  the  primary 
piupose  of  the  union  was  to  obtain  better 
wages  or  better  w<»-king  conditions.  In  each 
case  It  would  be  a  question  of  fact,  although 
there  are  certain  acUvltlea  which  any  court 
would  be  obliged  to  bold,  under  controlling 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  are  per  se  viola- 
tions of  the  Sherman  Act,  such  as  price  fix- 
ing aAd  nationwide  secondary  boycotts. 

Nothing  in  Senator  RoaxarsoN'a  bill  would 
prevent  the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  to 
strike,  or  to  work  for  legitimate  union  ob- 
jectives, on  a  nationwide  baala  or  otherwise. 
The  sole  purpoae  of  this  act,  as  I  see  it,  is 
to  give  the  Government  a  chance  to  go  into 
a  court  and  to  convince  that  court  that  cer- 
tain labor  tmlon  activity  had  been  so  out- 
rageous, so  shocking  to  principles  of  rlght- 
ness  and  wrongness,  so  unrelated  to  any 
legitimate  union  objective,  and  so  far  reach- 
ing as  to  prejudice  the  national  economy, 
safety,  or  health,  that  the  court.  U  It  agrees 
with  the  Government,  can  take  appropriate 
steps  to  stop  conduct  which  carrlea  with  it 
all  these  elements  of  shocking  unreasonable- 
ness. I  have  difficulty  in  iinderstandlng  why 
anyone  who  has  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
at  heart  should  object  to  entrustmg  his  Gov- 
ernment with  this  kind  of  power. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  LIBERTY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  explanation  that  I  can  give  of  the 
apparent  lack  of  interest  in  vast  areas  of 
our  great  Nation  in  hearings  now  being 
conducted  by  Senate  committees  on  the 
President's  civil  rights  proposal  is  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  outside  of 
the  area  represented  by  18  southern 
Senators  are  luiaware  of  the  fact  that  in 
his  civil  rights  program  the  President  is 
asking  for  unparalleled  dictatorial 
powers  which,  if  granted,  could  be  used 
in  future  years  to  strike  at  the  consti- 
tutional liberty  of  the  people  of  every 
area  of  the  Nation. 

The  press,  while  ridiculing  the  state- 
ments of  two  southern  Governors  who 
had  been  involved  in  racial  disorders 
growing  out  of  school  integration  cases, 
completely  ignored  all  that  they  had  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  bill  to  make  private 
roominghouses.  as  well  as  privately 
owned  and  operated  motels,  restaurants, 
and  so  forth,  subject  to  Federal  control 
and  liable  to  be  put  completely  out  of 
business  on  a  charge  of  discrimination 
to  be  determined  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  a 
Federal  bureaucrat  involving,  of  course, 
the  taking  of  private  property  not  only 
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without  due  process  of  law  as  required  by 
the  Constttutton.  but  without  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  trial  by  Jury. 

Assuming  that  the  Governors  in  ques- 
tion made  some  statements  directed  pri- 
marily to  their  respective  constituency, 
what  possible  excuse  can  be  given  by  the 
press  and  the  radio  for  virtually  ignor- 
ing 2  days  of  wonderfiU  testimony  be- 
fore  the   Senate   Judiciary   Committee 
directed  solely  to  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality of  the  civil  rights  propo- 
sals?   That  testimony  was  given  by  the 
Honorable  Sam  Ekvin  of  North  Carolina 
an  honor  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  which  is  always  cited  if  the  law- 
yer comes  from  north  of  the  Potomac; 
who  for  years  was  a  leader  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  and  for  6  years  a  member 
of  the  supreme  court  of  his  native  State. 
Ample  copies  of  both  the  text  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  text  of  the  Senator's  splen- 
did   statements    before    the    Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  constitutionality  of 
four  of  the  main  sections  of  the  Presi- 
dent's omnibus  bill  were  furnished  to 
the  Senate  press  and  radio  galleries  and, 
as  I  already  have  said,  were  virtually 
ignored. 

Evidently,  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  is  reputed  to  have  framed 
for  the  President  his  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill,  is  relying  upon  his  ability  to  cajole 
or  ultimately  pack  if  necessary,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Into  approving  the 
extraordinary  powers  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  President  in  the  event  Congress 
should  be  so  foolish  as  to  write  them  into 
law. 


In  his  recent  radio  talk,  the  former 
dean  of  the  great  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  said: 

If  the  coimtry  is  to  be  saved  and  con- 
stitutional government  restored,  the  Warren 
Court's  right  to  supervise  national  policy 
must  be  sidetracked  until  appropriate  con- 
stitutional amendments  have  had  time  to 
catch  up  with  its  adjudicated  eccentricities. 

In  Other  words,  those  who  want  our 
Constitution  changed  to  eliminate  the 
10th  amendment,  to  eliminate  the  right 
of  trial  by  Jury  and  to  confer  upon  the 
President  powers  normally  associated 
with  a  dictator,  should  openly  and  frank- 
ly propose  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments necessary  to  make  that  change 
in  our  representative  democracy.  Other- 
wise, they  faU  into  the  general  category 
described  in  the  Richmond  Times  Dis- 
patch of  yesterday  by  its  columnist, 
Ross  Valentine,  as  "Wolf  in  Sheep's 
Clothing." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  that  article  by  Mr.  Valentine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing 
(By  Ross  Valentine) 

Tyranny  has  outworn  many  faces.  Its 
modern  variations  have  one  element  in  com- 
mon: they  appeal  invariably  to  the  herd 
Instinct  in  man  by  stressing  "sectirity " 
"equality"  and  "welfare '—au  of  them  gcxid 
words,  used  cunningly  to  conceal  the  barbed 
nook  of  personal  amblUon  angling  for  power 
over  the  lives  of  men. 

If  those  who  tise  this  bait  to  snag  the 
votes  of  the  impressionable  were  completely 
cynical,  it  would  be  easier  to  expose  their 


ulterior  Intent— especially  in  a  country  where 
press  criticism  remains  imcttfbed.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  our  misnamed  liberals 
expediently  delude  themselves  into  half- 
bellevlng  what  they  preach.  A  half-truth 
is  as  hard  to  pin  down  as  a  greased  pig. 

Add  to  this  the  melancholy  fact  that  the 
ignorant,  the  vengeful  and  the  weak  In 
faith  are  always  eager  to  beUeve  glib  dema- 
gogic promises  of  Utopia— imd  you  have  a 
sinister  coalition  determined  to  use  freedom 
of  speech  to  enthrone  the  tyranny  of  cen- 
tralized coercion. 

Nor  is  it  the  Ignorant  only  who  are  victims 
of  self-delusion.  Prohibition,  constitu- 
tionally Imposed  "with  the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  was  passionately  believed  in  by 
millions  of  the  well  meaning — who  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  overestimating  the  politi- 
cians' ability  to  reject  a  Jackal's  share  in  the 
illicit  profits  of  the  underworld. 

Despite  the  Volstead  era's  shameful  record 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  of  lawlessness  and 
crime — there  are  still  thousands  of  persons 
in  Virginia  who  would  vote  for  prohibition 
tomorrow,  if  given  a  chance. 

The  founders  of  this  country  knew  and 
feared  the  dangers  of  political  duplicity  and 
popular  self-delusion —  the  evw  present  perU 
of  centralized  power.  Jefferson  warned  us 
that — 

"The  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal 
Government  is  the  constitution  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  an  Irresponsible  body  (for  im- 
peachment is  scarcely  a  scarecrow)  working 
like  gravity  by  night  and  by  day.  gaining  a 
little  today  and  a  little  tomorrow,  and  ad- 
vancing its  noiseless  step  like^i  thief  over 
the  field  of  Jurisdiction,  until  all  shall  be 
usurped  from  the  States,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  all  be  consolidated  into  one  •  •  • 
as  venal  and  oppressive  as  the  government 
from  which  we  have  separated." 

"The  government  from  which  we  have 
separated"  was,  despite  the  interposition  of 
British  Commons,  still  based  on  the  "divine 
right  of  kings"  and  their  power  to  bribe 
Members  of  Parliament — with  political  pre- 
ferment of  profit  to  come. 

The  memory  of  the  humiliations  suffered 
by  the  erstwhile  colonies  was  still  then  pain- 
ful in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  of 
the  several  States,  which  is  why  the  people, 
although  far  less  numerous  and  more 
homogeneous  than  they  are  today,  insisted 
on  the  inclusion  of  the  10th  amendment 
(art.  X  of  the  Bill  of  Bights)  as  the  con- 
dition on  which  they  agreed  to  ratify  the 
Constitution. 

They  had  but  recently  tasted  the  indig- 
nities Inflicted  by  a  remote,  centralized  gov- 
ernment. They  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  S3rstem  of  checks  and  balances — ^the  self- 
protective  diffusion  of  power — would  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  executive.  Judiciary,  or  leg- 
islative pKJwer  in  Washington. 

Jefferson  waa  not  the  only  one  to  foresee 
this  chink  In  the  armor  of  American  freedom. 
De  ToquevUle.  De  Chambnm,  Lord  Bryce 
were  aware  of  it. 

Are  the  American  people  as  a  whole  aware 
of  it — now?    I  doubt  it. 

Dean  Manion.  in  his  Sunday  evening  broad- 
cast, pointed  a  finger  of  warning.  He  re- 
called that  36  SUte  chief  Justices,  in  1958, 
"Joined  in  an  unprecedented  and  thoroughly 
dociunented  remonstrance  against  the  War- 
ren court  for  its  failure  to  promote  cer- 
tainty and  stability  in  constitutional  con- 
struction, and  for  raising  considerable  doubt 
that  we  still  have  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men." 

Whether  the  High  Court  was  politically  in- 
spired in  going  beyond  Its  Invalidation  of 
segregation  laws  is  debateble.  We  do  have 
reason  to  svirmlse  because  of  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  1954  that  it  abused  its 
power — In  violation  of  the  Constitution — "as 
an  Instrmnent  of  national  policy"  to  win 
the  goodwill  of  newly  emerging  colored 
natlona. 
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But  the  Kennedy  government's  abuse  of 
executive  and  Judicial  power  in  the  hope  of 
winning  electorally  powerful  Statsa  in  1964 
is  much  too  obvious  to  permit  doubt  of  iu 
ulterior  motives. 

Its  brazen  appeal  to  racial  feeUngs  U  com- 
parable to  the  same  gambit  used  by  Hitler 
and  his  power  clique— with  this  exception, 
that  the  Nazis  appealed  to  the  majority 
whUe  the  Kennedys  are  gambling  that  a 
balance-of-power  minority  wUl  reassure 
their  return  to  ofllce  a  year  hence. 

How  else  are  we  to  explain  the  President's 
encouragement  of  demonstrations  in  viola- 
tion of  State  and  local  laws— in  the  hope  of 
intimidating  Congress— to  adopt  clvU  righto 
coercion— In  patent  violation  of  article  X? 

No  person  of  goodwill  wt>uld  deny  the 
Negro  minority  equal  righto  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  What  the  people— of  any 
race— should  object  to  U  the  Immoral  means 
the  Kennedys  propose  to  use,  in  order  to 
attain  moral  ends. 

Dean  Manion,  in  his  Sunday  radio  talk 
said : 

"If  the  coxmtry  is  to  be  saved  and  con- 
stitutional government  restored,  the  War- 
ren court's  right  to  supervise  national  policy 
must  be  sidetracked  until  appropriate  con- 
stitutional amendmento  have  had  time  to 
catch  up  with  Ito  adjudicated  eccentricities." 

Which  is  simply  another  way  of  saymg 
that  fundamental  changes  deemed  necessary 
to  assure  economic  and  civil  righto  to  aU  the 
people,  should  be  enacted  by  amendment 
and  not  Imposed  by  the  court,  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  Attorney  General 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.    B^.  President  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  serious  balance-of- 
payments   problem   facing   the   United 
States.    Beginning  in  the  late  1950's,  we 
have  experienced  mounting  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  accompanied  by  large 
gold  outflows.    Most  recently,  our  gold 
holdings  are  down  to  $15.7  billion,  which 
leaves  only  about  $3.5  billion  of  "free" 
gold  above  the  $12.2  billion  required  to 
back  our  money  supply  of  currency  and 
demand   deposits.    Foreign   claims    on 
our  gold  totaled  $25.4  billion,  including 
claims    of    international    agencies.     In 
recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  the  President  has  submitted 
to  the  Congress  today  his  special  message 
on  the  balance  of  payments.    This  mes- 
sage   answers   many   of   the   questions 
raised   by   the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Dillon  and  Under  Secretary  Roosa  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
July  8  and  9.    It  lays  out  the  adminis- 
tration program  for  dealing  with  the 
balance  of  payments,  and  it  indicates 
that  the  decisions  concerning  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  which  Messrs.  Dillon 
and  Roosa  were  not  yet  ready  to  give 
when  they  testified  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  have  now  been  made. 
The  administration,  it  would   seem. 
is  placing  its  primary  reliance  in  setting 
new  balance-of -payments  policies  upon 
an  increase  in  short-term  interest  rates, 
a  new  tax  on  sales  of  foreign  long-term 
bonds  in  the  United  States,  a  $500  mil- 
lion standby  loan  arrangement  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  some 
new  programs  that  would  intensify  Gov- 
ernment efforts   to   encourage   private 
activity  favorable  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments.    The  administration   plans  to 
mcourage  export  exi>ansion  through  the 
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of  state  and  Commerce 

thrwi^**  reducing  ocean  freight  rate 

nst  UJB.  exports.    It 

encourage  American  tourists  to 

first  and  to  strengthen  the 

the  U.8.  Travrt  Service.    It 

-educe  Federal  expenditures 

continuing  the  program  of 

allies  buy  military  items  in 

States,  by  reducing  our  pur- 

s4rategic  matarials  abroad,  and 

an  increasing  portion  of  our 

program. 

>.  the  administration  is  going 
to  press  for  a  tax  cut  to  in- 
invisUnent  spending,  but  its  view 
tax  cut  will  have  a  favorable 
bilance-of-paymcnts  effect.    It 
eonttnue  the  measures  it  has 
o  strengthen  the  international 
lyston.  Closer  cooperation  be- 
banks.  reciprocal  credit 
between  us  and  our  allies, 
central  bank  arrange- 
he  London  gold  market,  and 
of  medium-term  Treasury 
o  nations  that  experience  an 
their  dollar  holdings  are  all 
dready  instituted  by  the  ad- 
that  are  to  be  continued, 
many  features  of  the  ad- 
's balance-of -payments  pro- 
I  can  strongly  endorse, 
ire  need  to  expand  our  exports 
<  evice  that  is  feasible.    It  will 
iilng  if  we  can  stimulate  fur- 
in  the  United  Stotes  by  clU- 
allied  countries,  not  oiily  for 
of  payments,  but  also  for 
understanding  among  us.  Cer- 
efforts  by  the  administration 
closer  cooperation  between 
have  produced  desirable 
results,  and  the  administra- 
it  clear  that  it  recognizes 
ooperation  does  not  go  to  the 
balance-of -payments  prob- 
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But  whi  ,t  about  the  new  measures  in 
the  Presif  ent's  message?  How  should 
we  evalua  e  them?  The  increase  of  the 
Federal  F  nerve  discoimt  rate  from  3 
percent  to  iVt  percent,  along  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rate  celling  on 
short-tern  i  time  deposits  to  4  percent,  is 
speciflcall;'  directed,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Sovemors.  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  It  Is  going  to  be  im- 
portant f  0  r  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 


o  coordinate  their  monetary 


and  debt  i  nanagement  policies  to  assure 
that  this  increase  in  short-term  rates 
does  not  tpill  over  into  the  long-term 
area  wheie  it  would  threaten  to  stifle 
further  e<onomlc  expansion.  But  the 
Federal  R  iserve  feels  confident  that  this 
will  not  qappen  because  of  the  record 

savings  flowing  into  the  long- 
term  market  in  recent  months  and  be- 
cause of  t  le  Treasury's  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  sqpply  of  short-term  securities 

marketing  long-term  securi- 
ties only  daring  periods  of  market  slack. 
The  ehallc  oge  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
Itae  Treasury  is,  of  course,  their  ability  to 

a  desirable  relationship  be- 
tween shoH-term  and  long-term  rates  in 
tbe  oomin  ( months. 

Hie  ha  r-biIlion-d(dIar  loan  arrange- 
ment wltli  the  International  Monetary 


Fund  is,  of  course,  the  first  such  bor- 
rowing bor  the  United  States  since  the 
establishmoit  of  the  Fund.  Since  the 
United  States  has  contributed  more 
money  to  the  Fund's  resourees  than  any 
other  member,  it  certainly  seems  only 
reasonable  that  the  United  States  should 
avail  itself  of  those  resources  like  any 
other  member  when  the  United  States 
finds  that  it  is  convenient.  Further- 
more, the  terms  of  the  arrangement  al- 
low the  United  States  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  drawing  down  whatever  sams 
may  be  reqxilred,  and  the  loan  in  no  way 
is  a  reflection  of  any  shortage  of  foreign 
reserves  on  our  part.  Thus,  we  are 
borrowing  from  the  Fund  while  we  have 
40  percent  of  the  free  world's  gold  re- 
serves in  a  period  of  relative  strength 
rather  than  waiting  until  the  very  act 
of  borrowing  would  suggest  the  weakness 
of  the  dollar. 

While  there  is  a  sizable  portion  of 
the  President's  program  with  which  I 
can  agree,  there  sure  some  other  portions 
that  I  regret,  and  there  are  some  omis- 
sions that  I  regret  even  more.  When  it 
comes  to  the  new  tax  on  foreign  bond 
sales  in  the  Uhlted  States.  I  regret  what 
may  be  a  necessary  limitation  upon  our 
vaunted  free  enterprise  system,  to  cur- 
tail the  right  of  U.S.  investors  to  pur- 
chase foreign  bonds  carrying  a  greater 
rate  of  return  than  domestic  bonds. 
But  every  time  a  U.S.  individual  b\iys 
a  foreign  bond,  he  gets  the  bond  and 
the  foreigner  gets  a  claim  upon  oiu-  gold. 
Of  course,  other  countries  have  restric- 
tions on  such  capital  transactions,  many 
far  more  severe,  but  no  other  country 
has  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  to  say 
nothing  about  our  system  of  constitu- 
tional liberties.  It  could  have  been 
worse. 

The  administration  could  have  im- 
posed direct  restrictions  upon  the  sale 
of  foreign  bonds  In  the  United  States. 
Instead  it  chose  to  use  this  new  tax 
somewhat  like  a  rise  in  the  discount  rate 
on  the  sliort  aid;  that  1b.  the  new  tax  is 
going  to  raise  the  interest  cost  to  for- 
eigners of  borrowing  on  ovu:  market  by 
about  1  percent.  And  it  is  not  going  to 
affect  direct  investment  abroad  or  inter- 
est rates  of  domestic  borroifters  in  the 
long-term  market. 

However,  the  administration  does  not 
know  what  the  results  of  this  new  tax 
will  be,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  tax  on 
foreign  bonds  to  slow  their  sales  in  this 
country  is  going  to  produce  results  that 
do  not  compare  with  a  clear  alternative 
the  administration  had  before  it.  That 
alternative  is  to  cut  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram $1^  to  $2  billion,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly advocated.  The  foreign  aid 
program  involves  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign bonds  by  the  U.S.  Government  as 
well  as  giveaway  programs.  What  boots 
it  to  deny  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  the 
riidit  to  invest  several  hundred  million 
dollars  In  foreign  bonds  of  private  enter- 
prises, which  we  all  want  to  encourage, 
and  then  to  let  the  Federal  Government 
mvest  billions  of  dollars  in  the  bonds  of 
foreign  governments  which  may  use  the 
proceeds  to  hinder  or  stifle  the  further 
develivment  of  free  enterprise  abroad. 

As  much  as  I  regret  the  new  tax  on 
foreign  bonds.  I  can  see  that  it  Is  an  in- 
genious device  that  interferes  as  little 


as  possible  with  the  private  capital  mar- 
ket. And  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  study  intensively 
the  restrictions  on  capital  transactions 
that  exists  in  some  of  the  industrial 
countries  with  balance-of -payments  sur- 
pluses. I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
the  administration  to  press  harder  in 
trying  to  remove  some  of  these  restric- 
tions on  the  flow  of  capital,  so  that  for- 
eign borrowing  in  the  United  States  may 
be  reduced  and  so  that  foreigners  can 
do  a  little  more  investing  In  perfectly 
good  U.S.  corporations. 

But  what  I  regret  most  about  the 
balance-of-pajmaente  message  is  what 
it  did  not  say  about  reducing  Govern- 
ment q;>ending  abroad.  Take  military 
spending  first.  We  now  have  military 
establishments  in  52  nations  of  the 
world — and  all  of  the  military  person- 
nel, plus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
dependents,  are  spending  dollars  abroad. 
But  as  we  rely  increasingly  upon  missile 
deterrents,  that  grandiose  di^lay  of 
military  power  is  no  longer  necessary 
and  it  can  and  should  be  substantially  re- 
duced, including  a  reduction  of  our 
NATO  forces,  and  a  reduction  of  our 
military  aid  to  our  allies.  The  upshot 
of  our  present  program  is  that  we  are 
selling  our  military  assets  abroad  and 
selling  military  supplies  and  equipment 
abroad  to  offset  these  huge  expenditures. 
I  believe  that  a  more  direct  approach  of 
reducing  the  expenditures  themselves  is 
perfectly  feasible  and  would  not  weaken 
the  defense  of  the  free  world,  now  that 
we  are  able  to  rely  so  heavily  upon  new 
technological  devices.  Furthermore, 
since  we  are  carrying  by  far  the  heaviest 
defense  burden  among  our  allies,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  with 
their  increased  economic  strength,  they 
might  be  pursuaded  to  carry  a  little  more 
of  the  burden  themselves.  But  there  Is 
no  emphasis  on  this  approach  in  the 
President's  message. 

As  for  the  foreign  economic  aid  pro- 
gram, the  question  is  whether,  under 
present  circumstances,  facing  a  balance- 
of -payments  problem  that  has  proved  to 
be  so  intractable  to  our  past  efforts,  we 
can  afford  the  level  of  commitments  we 
have  undertaken,  particularly  when  the 
foreign  aid  program,  according  to  the 
President's  own  adviser.  General  Clay, 
is  confused  in  purpose,  and  scattered 
over  nearly  100  coimtries.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  is  in  so  weak 
a  position  that  we  caiuiot  more  aggres- 
sively reduce  and  consolidate  our  own 
foreign  aid  program  and  at  the  same 
time  more  aggressively  negotiate  with 
our  allies,  particularly  Industrial  coun- 
tries with  balance-of-pasrments  sur- 
pluses, to  share  the  burden  of  long- 
range  foreign  economic  development. 

Finally,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  new  initiatives  in  dealing  with 
the  balance  of  payments,  but  I  regret 
that  the  President's  message  does  not 
contain  any  new  Initiatives  in  regard 
to  reducing  budgetary  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  offset  the 
proposed  tax  cut  which  is  hlghli^ted 
in  his  message  as  an  integral  part  of 
his  program  to  deal  with  the  balance  of 
payments.  Whether  the  budgetary  def- 
icit that  is  now  expected  by  the  admln- 
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tetraUon   is   Inflationary   In   Its  effect 
depends  not  only  upon  the  amount  of 
the  deficit,  but  depends  also  on  the  ef- 
fect that  deficit  has  upon  public  psychol- 
ogy.   In  my  ophiion,  the  effect  of  such 
a  deficit  is  potentially  hifiaUonary  in 
the  climate  of  wage  and  price  negotia- 
tions of  today.    Even  though  the  volume 
of  savings  Is  at  a  record  level,  and  there- 
fore, the  expected  deficit  may 'be  fi- 
nanced in   a  technical   sense   without 
inflation,  a  record  of  deficits  year  after 
year,  even  in  periods  of  economic  ad- 
vance such  as  1963  that  has  seen  record 
auto  sales  and  rising  Incomes,  has  its 
cumiJaUve    effect   also   upon    business 
confidence.    In  my  opinion,  if  the  defi- 
cit is  expected  to  be  only  $7  or  $8  billion 
the    effect   on   business    confidence   of 
eliminating  the  deficit  by  cutting  ex- 
P^tures  is  going  to  far  outweigh  the 
stimulative  effect  on  consumer  spending 
of  the  $7  or  $8  billion  amount.    There- 
fore, If  the  President  wishes  to  see  the 
Private  enterprise   system  get  moving 
again  and  free  itself  from  the  shackles 
of   tax   restriction,   I  believe   that  he 
would  be  well  advised  to  seek  out  every 
means  of  reducing  Government  expendi- 
tures,  including    foreign   military    and 
economic  aid.    Not  only  would  this  be 
good  for  the  balance  of  payments,  it 
would  be  good  for  our  system  of  free 
enterprise    and    limited    consUtuUonal 
government 
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•liall  be  no  dl8crlmln«tlon  in  employment 
byc^ny  contractor  of  euboantntctor  tm  tbm 
go^dfl  of  race,  color.  reUglon,  or  national 

Surely  it  would  not  be  Inappropriate 
to  supply  at  least  these  principles  where 
U.S.  funds  are  being  used  to  foreign 

^il«A  ^^^  ^  ^^^  struggles  for 
racial  and  religious  equality  at  home  we 
must  not  be  In  the  posIUon  of  subsidiz- 
ing the  same  type  of  inequality  overseas 
tnat  we  are  to  some  extent  at  least  trying 
to  prevent  at  home. 

MUton  Friedman  of  the  Jewish  Tele- 
graphic Agency  recently  prepared  an 
toclsive  article  on  the  subject  of  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  deUberate  efforts  to  stlmu- 
^te  anti-Jewish  feeling  in  the  Arab 
states  while  at  the  same  time  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  U.S.  aid  and  encouragement. 

U.S.  objectives  are  completely  per- 
verted when  funds  are  denied  to  US 
projects  where  discrimination  occurs  but 
c<mtinue  to  fiow  liberaUy  to  foreign  dic- 
tators who  discriminate  even  more 
severely. 

,^,^  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
or  .-fr.  Friedman's  vigorous  and  pene- 
trating article  appear  following  my  re- 
marks hi  the  Rbcorb. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 


AID  FOR  DISCRIMINATION 
OVERSEAS 
Mr.  KEATINO.  B£r.  President.  It  Is 
hicreashigly  evident  that  U.S.  aid  to 
Egypt's  President  Nasser  is  not  fulfUl- 
ing  the  goals  by  which  this  aid  is  an- 
nually Justified  to  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Congress.  UJS.  aid 
makes  possible  the  diversion  of  Nasser's 
own  resources  for  the  purchase  of  Soviet 
weapons  and  for  mUitary  buildups 
against  neighboring  nations. 

What  is  more,  it  is  also  hicreashigly 
clear  that,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the 
^ngress  and  the  language  that  has  been 
Written  into  successive  foreign  aid  bills 
Nasser  conthiues  his  discrimination 
against  UJ3.  citizens  and  US.  enter- 
prises on  the  basis  of  religious  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  recently 
proposed  by  the  President  to  promote 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  all  U.S. 
citizens  In  this  country  hi  projects  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Government  is  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  con- 
trary In  any  law  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding or  authorizing  direct  or  Indirect 
financial  assistance  for  or  In  connection  with 
any  program  or  activity  by  way  of  grant,  con- 
tract, loan.  Insurance,  guarantee,  or  other, 
wise,  no  such  law  shaU  be  Interpreted  as 
requiring  that  such  financial  assistance  shaU 
be  furnished  In  circumstances  under  which 
Individuals  participating  in  or  benefiting 
from  the  program  or  activity  are  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  or  are  denied 
participation    or    benefits    therein    on    the 

^^^'^  ^,  "*•'  **'"■•  '•!»«*<»».  or  national 
v!r^  ^"  contracu  made  In  connection 
with  any  program  or  activity  shaU  contain 
such  rondltions  as  tiie  President  may  pre- 
scribe for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  there 
CIX 809 


Calls  Nasszs  ths  Mxnmjt  East  "BtrLL- 

Comvss 

(By  MUton  Friedman) 

Washwoton.— The  Federal  Government 
has  moved  against  racial  segregation  In  Ala- 
bama but  continues  to  appeaae  Egypt's  Nas- 
Ba   tiie  "BuU"  Connor  of  the  l^e  S!mt 

Nass«-   haa   emulated    the   oustMl   poUce 
bigot  of  Birmingham  by  blocking  any  mod- 
eration of  antl-Jewlsh  barriers  In  the  Arab 
world.    This  came  to  light  when  V(rashineton 
announced  that  Saudi  Arabia,  for  theflrst 
time,  would  permit  American  Jewish  per- 
!^fr    ,  "^^f-   "^^**nr    unit,    to    particl- 
pate    In    training    exercises    there.      Nas- 
ser Immediately  cried  that  Saudi  ArabU  had 
BOM  out  the  anti-Jewlah  segregation  barrier 
By  appeaUng  to  antl-Jewlsh  passions.  Nasser 
forced  Saudi  ArabU  to  back  down  and  reneee 
on  Its  agreement.  * 

Egypt  has  denounced  the  United  Stotes  for 

St^«*^f  *^S'*  ^  Alabama  and  elsewhere. 
But  in  blocking  racist  moderation  In  Saudi 
Arabia.  Nasser  has  taken  TlrtuaUy  the  same 
role  that  Governor  Wallace  assumed  against 
University  of  Alabama  officials  who%ere 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  FWeral  Integra- 
tion procedure.  ^ 

TJxe  Stote  Department  stlH  refuses  to  apply 
to  American  aid  programs  In  Egypt  the  Mime 
antlblsa  principles  that  President  Kennedy 
has  asked  In  hU  message  to  Congress  on 
domestic  clvU  rlghU.  The  Department  Ir- 
nores  antlblas  clauses  Inserted  by  CongrSs 
Into  the  foreign  aid  laws. 

Rather  than  Inject  antiblas  measures  In- 
to various  laws.  President  Kennedy  said-  "It 
would  be  better  at  thU  time  to  pass  a  sliiKie 
comprehensive  provision  making  It  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  U  not  required 
under  any  statute,  to  furnish  any  kind  of 
financial  assUtonce-by  way  of  grant,  loan, 
contract,  guaranty.  Insurance  or  otherwise-! 
to  any  program  or  activity  in  which  racial 
discrimination  occura."  The  President  cer- 
tainly cannot  separate  antl-SemltUm  from 
his  concept  of  racial  discrimination 

^J^^!^l*^^  ®****  °*"  ^"^  wcentiy 
testified  before  Congress  that  Egyptian- 
American  reUtions  had  Improved  and  that 
massive  aid  should  again  be  handed  out  to 
Nasser.  This  came  at  a  time  when  Conoress 
was  concerned  about  feeding  Amerlcaiiun- 
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«npk>yed  millions  Including  many  M«m)  vic- 
tims of  job  bias.    Nasser  wLstailtS^y 
denouncing  Saudi  Arabia  for  permlt^TS- 
tey  of  Americana  of  Jewish  fatSi  amoneUB 
Forces  assigned  there.  ^^ 

Saudi  ArabU  is  high  on  Nasser**  ii«t  nr 

TvT'J^^    Sfresento'STprSLS 
of  U.S.  military  units  In  a  country  he  Is 

^Si^.^  Zl^*^^^-  To  undermine  Saudl- 
Amerlcan  defense  cooperation  Nasser  ex- 
ploited the  first  moderation  In  Saudi  ArabU's 
previously  rigid  anti- JewUh  stand 
1  Jf?^  bypocrlticaUy  admits  JeWlsh  tiur- 
isto  to  Egypt  to  get  their  doUars  while  main- 
tatoing  a  boycott  and  blockage  ananst 
^Sr^'T^  buslnessme^^o  ^°2 
?!!L  5^*-  He  also  bars  American  Jews 
from  service  on  UA  missions  based  In  Cairo 
Excluding  tixe  agency  which  dlstrlbnS 
American  dollars.  wiuutes 

Nasser's  conti-olled  press  and  radio  carry 

2^2^^;.  f*v^  ******  "-''"»  PropagaS 
dUta  imd  technicians.  Including  soSeto- 
<llvlduals  wanted  In  West  GermLiy^  war 
criminals.  -«»«7  ■■  war 

oif ?f*'/  ^f**^  "^'  "»•  ArabUn-Amerlcan 
OUCo.  (after  a  ruling  by  American  courtei 
agreed  to  employ  Jews  (In  New  York  State 
only) .    His  radio  and  television  Immedlatelv 

"blpped  to  Saudi  ArabU  by  ArSico  A 
typical  Cairo  broadcast  said  the^SSe  ot 

jSSi^"^  ^'f  employee.  and^ESSS  S 
AKAMOO  Is  no  less  and  oerhaiM  •mn  »»».. 
^ou.  than  ti»e  InfiJSXtiS^  cS'^eSS  SS! 
tory  men.  •  •  •  HxU  U  only  a  JrSe^t 
5^'^^  V''^  Moslems,  If  you  negS^toS- 
do  not  rule   out  tiie  posslblll^^  seeing 

^**°  m  the  outskirts  of  Ifedlna  - 
^^^  t«n«nlsslon  faculties  and  elwtrlcal 
current  largely  financed  by  American  ti«. 
^^T-  *^^^  ^'"^  broadcart  charged^t 
has  now  become  certain  tiiat  Axo^^Tjewl 
are  breathing  «ie  air  (of  aSS^bu' 
•  •  •  The  Palestine  tragedy  U  being  «- 
Peated  now.  The  Jew.  have  enSSS  Se 
Arabian  peninsula  under  «.e  gul^Tf  Se 
^erlcan  Army.  American  units,  and  Amerl- 

Secretary  Rusk  has   not  said   a  word  to 
Nassw  about  ttiese  racist  denuncUttoS  of 

«.r™!i  ^^  J>eP»rtment  is  currently  con-  . 
cemed  lest  Congres.  demand  Implemema- 
tion  Of  tiie  antibla.  cUuse  to  ™e  fSSSi 
Asstetance  Law.  The  Departinen*  wSSto 
c^tinue  aiding  N«»er  toSpS^oT^^M 
his  favor  to  the  Eart-West  struwle  ^^ 

PoUcymakers  have  Ignored  oomp^ltoc  evi- 
dence that  the  American  taxww^lT^JJIwl 
to  ir^lrectiy  «,b.IdUe.  tiirJSTS  £  U^. 
Sr^,.?"**"?*^  purchase  of  Sorletl^ 

S^SJSrjaS*^^  '"**  "^^  proliferation 

hei^S«°  *i^  '^^^^  "«yP^  *°  exchange 
her  entire  cotton  crop  for  offensive  Soviet 
weapons.  Including  jet  bombera.  ratiier  toan 
for  food  Which  is  furnished  by  AmerSu 

Is  Amerl^  to  continue  combatttog  racism 
at  home  whUe  subsidizing  it  abroad? 


ROCHESTER'S  CAPTIVE  NATION 
WEEK.  1963 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  nu- 
merous  ceremonies,  exhibitions  and  other 
means  are  being  used  all  across  the  Na- 
tion this  week  to  commemorate  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  is.  indeed,  an  Ob- 
servance of  great  signlflcance  and  im- 
portance to  aU  Americans  who  are 
hoping  and  praying  for  the  day  when  our 
friends  behind  the  Iron  Cmtain  are  de- 
livered from  Communist  tyranny  and 
once  more  take  their  rightful  place  in 
the  world  of  the  free.  - 
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It  Is  flttinf  that  my  bome  city  of  Roch- 
ester. New  T(  irk.  which  has  benefited  so 
gTMiUy  from  people  repreaentlng  na- 
ttooe  now  i  aider  Soviet  domination, 
■hould  obeen  e  this  week  in  fecial  ways. 
Amoof  other  things,  plctorlsl  and  model 
dlqolays  and  du>ral  presentations  will  be 
featured  In  a  i  effort  to  remind  everyone 
about  the  ev  is  of  communism  and  the 
pll^t  of  the  people  In  the  captive  na- 
tions. W1U1«  m  Andrushin,  president  of 
the  American  Friends  of  the  Anti-Bol- 
shevik Bloc  ( f  Nations,  and  other  lead- 
ers have  devoted  much  effort  to  these 
projects  and  to  speaking  out  about  the 
meaning  of   Taptive  Nations  Week. 

As  a  longt  me  advocate  of  observance 
of  this  week  ind  dedicated  friend  of  the 
noble  pe<9lei  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
I  am  deUghtc  1  that  my  home  community 
Is  obsCTVing  his  occasion  in  such  vigor- 
ous  s^le.  I  should  serve  well  to  en- 
courage all  of  us  to  renew  our  pledge 
to  strive  for  the  restoration  of  freedom 
to  the  nation  i  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

A  fine  ecitorial  in  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  of  July  15  eloquently  un- 
derscores tho  meaning  of  Captive  Na- 
tlMis  Wedc  I  certainly  endorse  its 
sentiments  aid  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  this  body.  Mr. 
Flmident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  edJ  torial  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoK  >. 

There  bein  i  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  yt  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

XdVB  or  A  ChTTtW*  BUBOPCAIf 

one  recent  day  In  Poland,  ICrs. 

wearily  roae  from  her  bed  In 
apartment  she  shares  with 
his  parents  and  got  ready 
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At4:45ajn. 
Jan  KoBlowAl 
the  small  War4*w 
her  husband 
for  work. 

Mrs 
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and  another 
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for  nearly  an 
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have  spent 
she  snatched 
them  with 
to  quit  her  Jot , 
band  cannot 
the  family 

Privacy? 
homes  avaUab^, 
lowskl    could 
must  live  double 
there  Is  the 
parade  music 
outside   on 
Koalowakl 
to  escape  the 

Koalowski  li 
she  Is  not  an 
a  composite  of 
Kuropean 
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at  an  average 
from  the 
of    Ci^itiTe 
gulslwd  refugee 
to  give  up  hop  i 

Life  was  no ; 
Mrs.    Kaslowid 
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did  not  eat  breakfast  untU 

break   In   the   state-owned 

she  works.    Time  was  short. 

40  minutes  to  get  to  work 

minutes  to  prquure  her  ma- 

8i.hour  day. 

ilBtumed  borne,  there  was  no 

She  had  to  stand  In  line 

hour  to  buy  food.    Cooking 

more  time.    She  slept  less 

that  night  (she  catches  up 

her  one  free  day — Sunday- 


She  would  have  liked  to 

than  the  bare  few  nu»nents 

to  talk   with   them,   to   help 

homework.    She  would  like 

In  fact,  but  she  and  her  hus- 

even  a  minimal  living  for 

both  work. 

are    no    apartments    or 

even  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kob- 

ilfOTd   to   rent   cr   buy.    She 

up  with  the  In-laws.    And 

lifcessant  blare  of  speeches  and 

from   the   state   loudspeaker 

street.    That    night,   Mrs. 

her  ears  with  her  pillow 
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not  her  real  name;   Indeed, 

tctual  person.    Rather,  she  Is 

millions  of  citizens  In  captive 

behind   the   Iron  Cur- 

of  her  day — an  average  day 

East  European — ^was  gleaned 

press  by  the  Assembly 

European    Nations,    a    dlstln- 

organlaatlon  which  refuses 
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necessarily  easy  for  all  like 

before     the     Communists 

there  was  enough  to  eat. 


time  to  talk,  freedom  to  say  what  you  felt, 
the  chance  of  a  better  day. 

Now  there  Is  only  the  constant  "there  Isnt 
any"  from  the  stores,  the  everlasting  work, 
the  lurking  fear  of  the  state  and  the  pu^y 
apparatiu. 

Nuclear  war  would  be  catastrophic.  But 
the  necessity  of  peace  does  not  mean  that 
free  men  and  women  must  accept  as  perma- 
nent so  bleak  a  life  for  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions under  the  Red  thumb  In  Evu-ope  and 
elsewhere. 

That  Is  why  this  week.  In  the  United  States, 
ts  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  an- 
nually proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  response  to  a  resolution  of 
Congress.  Its  pxirpoee  Is  to  remind  all  who 
must  live  under  dictatorship  that  they  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  free  peoples  "until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved,  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world." 

The  annual  proclamiCtlon  always  Infuriates 
Nlklta  Khnishchev.     So  be  it. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  PARLIA- 
MENTARIANS  FROM   BRAZIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  today  two  good 
friends  from  the  Republic  of  Brazil. 
They  have  been  visiting  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  will  be  visiting  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  We  welcome  them. 
Both  are  parliamentarians,  venr*  active 
in  the  Parliamentary  Union,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  Committee  of  the  Americas. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  visit  of  these  two 
distlngiUshed  Brazilian  parliamentarians 
will  foreshadow  a  trend  toward  expanded 
contacts  between  North  American  parlia- 
mentarians and  our  Latin  American 
colleagues. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  meeting 
held  in  Paris  of  the  Economic  Committee 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence. I  was  impressed  once  again  with 
the  important  role  played  by  parlia- 
mentarians in  promoting  a  united 
Europe  and  in  enhancing  U.S. -European 
harmony. 

I  believe  I  can  say  that  most  Members 
of  the  Senate  know  a  number  of  their 
colleagues  in  the  parliaments  and  legis- 
lative bodies  of  Europe.  Unfortunately. 
I  fear  that  the  same  is  not  true  of  Latin 
American.  It  is  a  strange  situation  that 
few  American  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors have  close  ties  with  their  parlia- 
mentary colleagues  of  this  hemisphere. 
As  I  stated  in  my  report  on  the  AlliEmce 
for  Progress  several  months  ago: 

In  oxir  relationships  with  Latin  American 
countries,  we  need  to  do  more  in  terms  of 
contacts  with  the  legislative  bodies,  both  at 
the  State  and  National  level.  I.  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  program  which  has  now 
been  for  several  years  with  Mexico  of  the  ex- 
change of  congressional  delegations  be  ti' 
panded  to  other  coiintries.  Every  Member  of 
the  Senate  could  be  Included  In  this  pro- 
gram. There  la  no  need  for  certain  Sena- 
tors to  monopolize  the  opportunity  of  the  ex- 
change with  other  countries.  For  example. 
If  10  Senators  are  used  for  the  Mexican  trip, 
another  10  or  more  could  go  to  Brazil. 

I  look  forward  to  greeting  other  dis- 
tinguished parliamentarians  from  the 
great  Republic  of  Brazil  in  the  months 
ahead.  I  would  hope  that  new  institu- 
tional means  would  be  f  oimd  to  bring  to- 
gether more  frequently  the  legislative 


leaders  of  the  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere whose  futures  are  so  intimately 
Intertwined. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  and  privi- 
lege of  presenting  Senator  Men  de  Sa, 
a  member  of  the  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Brazilian  Congress; 
and  the  distinguished  Congressman 
Cameiro.  We  welcome  you  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  We  are 
happy  indeed  to  welcome  the  distin- 
guished parliamentarians  from  Brazil. 


SOVIET  PERSECUTION  OP  JEWS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  matter  which  I  think  deserves  our 
attention,  which  I  have  discussed  on  a 
number  of  previous  occasions.  There  Is 
continuing  a  StaUnist-type  persecution 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  a  report 
from  Moscow  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  July  17,  two  Jewish  women 
and  two  Jewish  men  have  been  placed 
on  trial  before  a  "people's  court"  charged 
with  selling  homemade  matzoh  for  Pass- 
over. One  of  the  defendants,  the  so- 
called  ringleader,  is  an  82-year  old  in- 
valid; the  others  are  in  their  fifties  and 
have  been  in  prison  since  March.  After 
a  1-day  trial  they  were  convicted  and  all 
but  the  invalid  old  man  sent  to  jail. 

This  trial  is  another  flagrant  example 
of  the  Soviet  Government's  policies 
which  have  lent  color  to  charges  of  anti- 
Semitism.  Despite  denials  by  Soviet 
leaders,  this  is  bitter  evidence  that  the 
Kremlin  is  continuing  Stalinist  policies 
against  Jews  even  while  condemning 
those  policies.  The  civilized  world  can- 
not remain  silent  in  the  face  of  this  act 
of  the  Soviet  Government  which  is  bound 
to  stir  up  religious  prejudice  and  dangers 
of  religious  persecution. 

Protests  should  be  made  by  leading 
citizens  and  organizations  in  all  coun- 
tries where  men  prize  freedom  and  the 
right  to  worship  God  without  restric- 
tion or  restraint.  Anti-Semitism  is  a 
crime  against  humanity,  and  in  a  coim- 
try  where  this  prejudice  has  the  historic 
roots  which  it  has  in  Russia.  Soviet  per- 
secution can  lead  to  even  more  wide- 
spread oppression  and  despotism. 

The  baking  of  matzoh,  which  is  a  rit- 
ual unleavened  bread  eaten  during  the 
Passover  for  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  Common  Era,  was  discontinued  in 
1962  by  the  Soviet  state  bakeries  after  a 
widely  publicized  campaign  begim  in 
1957  in  which  synagogues  were  accused 
of  profiteering  and  other  economic  of- 
fenses. 

Jews  are  being  made  the  scapegoats 
for  the  Soviet  Union's  economic  diflfl- 
culties,  and  have  been  the  prime  targets 
of  Soviet  persecution.  In  2  years  ending 
April  1963.  Soviet  courts  have  sentenced 
141  persons  to  death  for  alleged  eco- 
nomic offenses  and  nearly  60  percent  of 
those  executed  by  firing  squads  have  been 
Jews. 

The  Jewishness  of  the  defendants  is 
emphasized  by  the  Soviet  press  and  they 
are  described  in  the  crudest  stereotsrpes 
generally  utilized  in  anti-Semitic  cam- 
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paigns.  Although  all  religions  are  sub- 
ject to  hostility  and  restrictions  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Judaism  is  singled  out  in 
ways  that  add  up  to  Isolation  and 
planned  attrition.  Jews  are  forbidden 
to  make  urgently  needed  religious  and 
ritual  articles;  no  Bible,  prayer  book,  or 
religious  calendars  may  be  printed  or  im- 
ported; and  even  the  one  rabbinic  school 
in  the  country  has  never  been  allowed  to 
function  properly  and  its  enrollment  has 
been  whittled  down  only  to  three  or  four 
students. 

Official  Soviet  actions  have  led  to  dis- 
crimination against  Jews  in  all  walks 
of  Soviet  life. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Soviet 
Union  ofBcially  sought  to  answer  this 
charge  by  me  some  time  ago.  but  the 
answers  themselves  only  pointed  up  the 
seriousness  of  the  charge. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  sensitivity  to  world  opinion  on  this 
Issue  and  even  within  the  Soviet  Union 
certain  writers  and  artists  have  been 
shocked  by  the  realization  that  anti- 
Semitism  is  still  in  effect  being  actively 
fostered  by  action  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Despite  the  Soviet  Union's  claim 
of  having  outlawed  anti-Semitism  by 
law,  it  stands  before  the  bar  of  world 
opinion  accused  by  its  own  policies  and 
acts.  Its  rulers  must  not  be  permitted 
to  believe  that  the  world  will  either  for- 
get or  condone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Moscow  dis- 
patch by  David  Miller,  headlined,  "Four 
Jews  Tried— Sold  Matzoh,"  which  ap-'> 
peared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
July  17;  and  the  Moscow  dispatch  in  the 
same  newspaper  of  July  18. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Poum  Jrws   Tbixd — Sold   Matzoh 
(By  David  Miller) 

Moscow.— Pour  Moscow  Jews  went  on  trial 
In  a  "people's  court"  yesterday,  charged  with 
profiteering  In  the  Ulegal  sale  of  homemade 
mataoh  before  the  festtaral  of  Passover  In 
mld-AprU. 

The  Chief  Rabbi  of  Moscow,  Yehuda  Lelb 
Levlne.  called  as  a  witness  by  the  state,  testi- 
fied that  the  trial  was  the  first  of  its  type 
since  the  Soviet  Union  came  Into  being  45 
years  ago. 

Three  of  the  defendants— a  minor  official 
at  Rabbi  Levlne's  Central  Synagogue,  and 
two  Illiterate  women— have  been  In  prison 
for  months  awaiting  trial.  The  fourth,  an 
82-year-old  Invalid  described  as  the  ring- 
leader, was  permitted  to  live  at  home  because 
of  his  weak  physical  condlUon. 

The  two  men,  Emll  Kata,  an  aged  pen- 
sioner who  hobbled  Into  court  on  a  cane 
and  Golko  Bogomolny.  49.  a  ritual  slaugh- 
terer (shocheC).  at  the  synagogue,  pleaded 
Innocent.  The  two  women,  KlavdlyBlyakah- 
man,  62,  and  Mallta  Brio,  69,  both  listed  In 
court  records  as  Ullterate,  admitted  seUlng 
matzoh  (unleavened  bread)  but  denied 
making  a  profit. 

Each  of  the  defendants  faces  a  mazlmimi 
penalty  of  4  years  In  prison  with  or  without 
confiscation  of  property.  Pinal  arguments 
and  a  verdict  by  a  woman  and  two  men 
Judging  the  case  are  expected  today.  The 
Judgment  may  be  appealed  within  7  days. 


In  Soviet  hlstOTy,  set  off  Western  protests. 
The  Jews  of  Moscow  began  making  mataoh 
at  ?  ome.  and  early  In  AprU  reliable  sources 
disclosed  the  arrest  of  eight  Jews  accused  of 
lUegally  selling  homemade  mateoh.  The  So- 
viet press  agency  Novostl  said  at  the  time 
that  matzoh  was  available  In  quantity  In 
Moscow  and  denied  any  arrests  had  taken 
place.] 

At  the  trial  opening  yesterday.  60  elderly 
men  and  women  Jammed  Into  a  third-floor 
courtroom  to  hear  7  prosecution  and  8  de- 
fense witnesses.  No  prosecuting  attorney 
took  part.  Instead,  the  Judges  themselves 
developed  the  case. 

Introduced  as  evidence  were  4-month-old 
pieces  of  matzoh,  pictures  of  the  wall  stove 
and  cutting  table  used  and  a  list  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  18  would-be  buyers. 
A  number  of  those  listed  were  caUed  to 
testify. 

The  court,  directed  by  Mrs.  Valentina 
Tsygankova,  was  toW  that  up  to  1962  mat- 
zoh—a  reminder  of  the  IsraeUtes  flight  from 
bondage  in  Egypt— was  produced  In  a  sUte 
bakery  under  the  supervision  of  the  Jewish 
community. 

Prosecution  witnesses  said  that  Mrs.  Katz 
bought  matzoh  from  the  women  at  6  cents 
a  poimd  and  resold  it  for  $138.  The  women 
Insisted  they  distributed  only  what  they 
could  not  use  themselves  and  that  most  had 
baked  matzoh  for  3  or  4  days — not  over  a 
2-month  period,  as  charged. 

"If  the  investigation  organs  had  consulted 
with  the  rabbi,"  said  Defense  Attorney  Mat- 
vey  Sokolovlch.  "then  this  case  woiddn't 
have  got  to  court,  because  there  Is  no  crime 
"These  people  did  it  Just  for  themselves, 
they  are  all  believers  and  according  to 
housewife  Brio,  matzoh  'Is  necessary  for  me 
like  air.'  It's  necessary  tea  her  because  of 
the  old  traditions." 

Mr.  Sokolovlch  said  that  In  any  event 
their  activity  was  hardly  a  "large-scale"  op- 
eration, as  required  \mder  the  accusation, 
section  2  of  article  162  of  the  Criminal  Code 
of  the  Russian  Federation,  largest  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  15  republics. 

"AU  churches  seU  candles  and  wafers  at 
high  prices,"  he  said,  "and  nobody  holds 
them  for  criminal  responsibility." 

Those  accused,  he  said,  "did  It  not  for 
profit  but  for  their  religious  beliefs;  they 
used  no  hired  labor,  they  distributed  the 
production  which  they  didn't  use  them- 
selves. 

rOUS     MONTHS     IN     PBXBON 

"I  am  quite  sure  you  will  eturrect  the  fatal 
error  of  the  Investigation."  he  said.  "I  call 
this  error  fatal  because  my  defendant  Bly- 
akhman  spent  4  months  in  prison  without 
committing  any  crime  at  all." 

Mr.  Katz'  attorney,  MlkhaU  Lozlnsksy. 
said  the  Investigative  organ  had  taken  a 
"dogmatic  position"  and  had  never  proven 
what  they  stated.  One  witness,  he  added, 
had  claimed  Mr.  Katz  was  responsible  for 
selling  1,100  pounds  of  matzoh  while  Mr. 
Katz  had  admitted  handling  a  third  of  that 
over  an  8-day  period. 

Matzoh  Sale:  Pbison  roa  Theek 
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pensioner  who  walks  with  a  cane  and 
crutches,  was  allowed  to  Uve  at  home  until 
the  trial. 

The  defendants  took  the  decision  stolcaUy 
Mr.  Bogomolny,  a  ritual  slaughterer  at  Mos- 
cow Central  Synagogue,  led  the  two  women 
from  the  court  under  the  guard  of  four  po- 
licemen. A  few  friends  yeUed  parting  words 
in  Yiddish. 

Mr.  Bogomolny.  a  stocky  man  who  wore  a 
stiff  eight-sided  hat  all  during  the  trial, 
chatted  with  a  policeman  as  they  made  their 
way  to  a  mUltia  car  for  the  return  trip  to 
prison.  He  wore  black-rlmmed  round 
glasses  with  a  broken  rl^t  ear-piece  fastened 
to  his  ear  with  a  piece  of  string. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  urge  protests  by 
leading  citizens  and  organizations  In  all 
countries  where  men  prize  freedom  and 
the  right  to  worship  God  without  restric- 
tion. Anti-Semitism  is  a  crime  against 
humanity.  In  a  country  where  it  has 
historic  roots,  as  it  has  in  Russia,  Soviet 
persecuUon  can  lead  to  more  widespread 
injustice  and  despotism. 


NO   STATS   »A»»»TT|| 

(Before  the  Passover  this  year,  Soviet  au- 
thorities announced  that  state  bakeries 
again  would  not  be  available  for  the  baking 
of  mataoh.    A  similar  ban  in  1962,  the  first 


(By  David  Miller) 

Moscow. — A  Soviet  coiurt  yesterday  sen- 
tenced a  minor  synagogue  official  to  a  year  in 
prison  and  two  Jewish  housewives  to  S 
months  each  for  iM-<^teerlng  In  the  sale  ot 
homemade  Passover  mataoh  (unleavened 
bread)  last  March. 

An  82-year-old  Invalid  named  as  the  alleged 
ringleader  was  set  free,  presumably  because 
of  his  age  and  weak  physical  condition.  The 
trial  was  the  first  of  Its  type  since  the  Soviet 
Union's  creation  In  1922. 

Those  imprisoned — Oolko  Bogomolny,  40, 
Mrs.  Klavdly  Blyakhman,  62;  and  lira.  llUka 
Brio,  69 — ^wili  have  the  4  months  already 
spent  in  custody  deducted  from  their  sen- 
tences.   The  fourth  defendant.  XmU  Kats,  a 


ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 
JUBILEE 

Mr.JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  private  philanthropic 
foundations  in  numerous  areas  of  our 
Nation  and  their  importance  in  our  na- 
tional develoiMnent  deserve  careful  study 
This  year  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
celebraUng  its  50th  anniversary  and  the 
record  of  its  activities  even  in  summary 
is  a  tribute  to  our  free  society. 

Guided  by  the  founder's  statement  on 
May  14.  1913,  that  the  best  philanthropy 
involves  a  "search  for  a  cause,  an  attempt 
to  cure  evils  at  their  source."  the  foun- 
dation has  appropriated  funds  over  the 
50-year  period  for  projects  which  held 
the  potential  of  improving  the  state  of 
mankind.  Its  encouragement  purred 
initiatives  in  public  health,  medical  re- 
search, social  sciences,  humanities  suid 
the  arts,  agriculture,  and  educational 
devel(vment 

The  achievements  of  the  foundation 
which  has  Its  offices  in  New  York  City' 
have  been  beneficial  to  man  in  all  corners 
of  the  earth.  In  1962.  grants  were  re- 
ceived by  institutions  in  60  countries  for 
research  and  development  projects. 

The  record  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
phiUnthropic  giving  and  its  achieve- 
ments deserve  wide  recognitloa  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  the  statement  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  foundation's  50th  anniver- 
sary In  May  1963,  summarizing  its 
activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

A     STATUmn     «T     THE     Tau«T««»     or     THK 

RocmaxLuot  Poundation  on  thb  Occaoom 
or  TH«  PovNSATioN'a  Piriuru  AMNZvBaaABY 
THE  aocKsmxEa  rouNOATXoM  MftAgff  or 

TSXTS 


Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  publisher,  the 
Courter-Joumal  and  the  LoulsvUle  Times. 

Lloyd  D.  Brace,  chaln^an  of  the  board 
Plrst  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Detler  W.  Bronk,  president,  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute. 

Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Under  Secretary  for  Spe- 
cial Political  Affahv,  United  Nations. 
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health  schools— the  first  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  followed  by  similar  under- 
takings here  and  in  31  countries  all  over  the 
world.  Governments  and  private  organiza- 
tions have  now  entered  this  field  with  greatly 
expanded  resoiirces.  The  foundation  Itself 
moved  on  to  advance  the  general  improve- 
ment of  medical  education,  and  with  this 
concentrated  effort  went  the  encouragement 
of  research  in  the  belief  that  persistent  prob- 
ing for  new  knowledge  must  move  hand- In- 
hand  with  education. 

Combining  Its  Interest  in  public  health 
and  the  medical  and  biological  sciences,  the 
foundation  has  also  turned  lU  attention 
to  human  nutrition,  especially  to  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  the  world's  food  produc- 
tion. The  foundation  has  Just  completed 
ao  years  of  work  In  Mexico  in  close  coop- 
eration with  Mexican  leaders,  scientists,  and 
agricultural  producers.  The  deficit  position 
of  Mexico  with  respect  to  Its  basic  crops 
has  been  corrected.  Lessons  learned  and 
techniques  evolved  are  now  being  applied 
to  other  areas  of  the  w(M-ld  with  comparable 
problems. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  for  causes  of  dis- 
ease, poverty,  malnutrition,  Ignorance,  and 
despair  revealed  pressing  needs  for  new 
knowledge  about  man  himself  as  a  part  of 
hia  whole  environment.  For  the  needs  of 
mankind  merely  begin,  and  do  not  end,  with 
ph3rslcal  well-being  and  an  adequate  diet — 
vital  as  these  may  be.  Among  the  great 
ends  and  the  great  achievements  of  man 
are  those  that  grow  from  inspirations  of  his 
Intellect  and  his  spirit.  In  the  middle  of 
its  second  decade,  therefore,  the  foundation 
began  Its  long  and  Intensive  support  of  work 
in  the  social  sciences — economics,  sociology, 
political  science — and  Its  increasingly  broad 
interest  in  the  hxmianltles  and  the  arts.  In 
the  natiiraJ  sciences  the  foundation  moved 
into  the  support  of  pioneering  research  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  and  then 
Into  biophysics,  biochemistry,  genetics,  phys- 
iolo^.  and  microbiology. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation's  60-year  rec- 
ord has  helped  demonstrate  the  role  of  a 
private  foimdation  In  meeting  contemporary 
human  need.  A  private  foundation  can 
take  initiative:  It  can  pioneer;  and,  by  mus- 
tering available  knowledge  and  human  com- 
petence, it  can  Identify  causes  and  experi- 
ment with  solutions.  It  can  move  without 
the  political  complications  created  when 
governments  are  Involved  with  other  gov- 
ernments. It  can  encoiu-age  cooperative 
effort  across  national  and  political  boun- 
daries. It  can  brtng  a  high  order  of  Indi- 
viduality and  diversity  of  viewpoint  into 
the  field  of  hiunan  betterment.  It  can 
provide  a  decentralization  of  social  initia- 
tive and  responsibility.  And  It  can  enlist 
the  Interest  and  support  of  vigorous,  enter- 
prising, and  pubUc-spirlted  benefactors. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  been  a 
catalyst,  undertaking  operations  of  its  own 
onlv  when  there  was  no  existing  organization 
ready  to  act.  It  has  considered  itself  pri- 
marily a  cooperating  enterprise  in  situations 
both  m  the  United  States  and  abroad  where 
people  were  ready  to  help  themselves  and 
needed  aid,  not  only  in  funds,  but  also  in 
developing  their  potentials  for  research  and 
scholarship. 

The  foundation  has  always  looked  to  the 
eventual  assrmiption  of  total  responsibility 
by  local  institutions  and  Individuals,  thus 
making  continuing  effort  eventually  self- 
■ustaining.  One  way  of  achieving  this  has 
been  through  the  financing  of  some  16,000 
feUowshlps.  which  have  enabled  promising 
men  and  women  to  Improve  their  profes- 
aional  knowledge  and  aptitudes.  Twenty- 
eight  feUows  eventually  won  Nobel  Prizes 
for  their  contributions  to  hxmian  welfare- 
an  additional  68  Nobel  laureates  have  re- 
ceived other  forms  of  foundation  assistance. 
Where  institutions  exist  for  research,  edu- 
cation, and  training  In  fields  of  foundation 
interest,    they   have    been    aided    by    direct 


grants.  In  rare  Instances  where  such  in- 
stitutions have  not  existed,  grrants  have 
been  made  toward  their  establishment.  Be- 
cause the  fotmdation  believes  that  it  Is  dif- 
ficult for  one  generation  to  foresee  the  needs 
of  the  next,  grants  have  never  been  tied  to 
rigid  pvuposes.  Once  grants  have  been 
made,  after  careful  exploration,  to  responsi- 
ble groups  or  institutions,  the  foundation 
has  never  sought  to  direct  or  control  the 
work  supported.  It  has  not  assumed  a  per- 
manent share  of  the  expenses  of  any  insti- 
tution, because  it  does  not  want  to  Influence 
the  policy  of  recipients  or  detract  from  their 
responsibilities  or  their  Independence. 

Whether  acting  as  an  operating  institu- 
tion or  a  grant-making  Institution,  how- 
ever, the  foundation's  characteristic  pro- 
cedure has  been  to  identify  the  cause  of 
the  particular  problem,  to  find  realistic  ways 
of  dealing  with  It,  to  aid  others  as  they  carry 
out  this  effort,  and  then  to  move  on  to  other 
opportunities  in  response  to  changing  human 
needs. 

Large  new  resovurces  are  becoming  avail- 
able on  many  academic  and  scientific  fronts 
In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  as  world- 
wide attention  Is  being  given  to  the  well- 
being  of  mankind.  Public  funds  are  being 
used  in  areas  where  60  years  ago  almost 
nothing  was  being  done,  except  the  pioneer- 
ing efforts  of  a  small  number  of  private 
foundations.  In  1913  expenditures  for  social 
welfare  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments were  less  than  $1  billion,  compared 
with  more  than  $55  billion  today.  And  yet, 
despite  these  Increased  resources  the  im- 
mensity of  problems  inhibiting  "the  well- 
being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world" 
still  dwarfs  the  forces  involved — public  and 
private. 

We  face  the  future  in  a  world  startingly 
different  from  that  in  which  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  was  founded  60  years  ago.  It 
Is  a  complex  and  Intimately  Interdependent 
world,  exploding  in  revolutionary  change  as 
man  struggles  to  Improve  his  conditions  of 
life  In  many  physical  and  social  environ- 
ments. Meanwhile,  the  great  new  force  of 
a  rapidly  expanding  population  increasingly 
magnifies  such  problems  as  food  supply, 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  urbaniza- 
tion, public  health,  education,  the  use  of 
leisure,  and  world  peace  and  security. 

The  opportunities  for  effective  work  to- 
vrard  the  well-being  of  mankind  through 
the  systematic  dispensing  of  private  re- 
soxirces  are  today  enormous.  For  In  attack- 
ing the  momentous  problems  he  faces,  civi- 
lized man  has  at  hand  means  that  were 
unavailable  60  years  ago — a  great  Improve- 
ment and  broadening  of  education;  a  vast 
storehouse  of  new  scientific  knowledge  and 
techniques  for  applying  this  knowledge:  and 
a  general  awakening  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  to  the  fact  that  man  can  Improve 
himself  and  his  environment  if  he  has  the 
will  and  patient  determination  to  do  so. 

As  it  begins  its  second  half-centtiry.  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  adds  to  these  new 
means  for  human  advancement  an  experi- 
enced faith  In  the  validity  and  the  vitality 
of  the  philanthropic  idea.  Those  whose  de- 
votion to  the  betterment  of  mankind  gave 
the  fotmdatlon  its  first  half-centin7  of  suc- 
cess have  established,  It  seems  to  us,  that 
private  wealth  can  be  responsibly  and  effec- 
tively expended  by  private  institutions  de- 
voted solely  to  the  public  good. 

To  perform  this  urgent  task  vrlth  increas- 
ing effectiveness  will  be  the  continued  aim 
of  this  foundation. 


PRESIDENT'S         BALANCE-OP-PAY- 
MENTS MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  message  to  Congress  on 
the  balance  of  payments  represents  at 
long  last  some  measurable  steps  to  cor- 
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rect  this  critical  situation.    The  admin- 
istration's effort  to  promote  our  exports 
should  be  fully  supported  by  Congress, 
as   should   the   proposals   for   further 
reduction  of  oversea  UJ3.  Government 
expenditures.    The  major  new  propos- 
al—enactment of  an  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  by  Congress  on  stock  and  bond 
issues  of  foreign  borrowers— including 
foreign    governments— floated    in    tlie 
United  States— is  an  interesting  proposal 
which.  I  believe,  would  not  run  counter 
to  our  obligations  as  bankers  of  the 
world.    However.  I  have  asked  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon  to  give  assurances  that 
it  does  not  in  any  way  violate  our  long- 
standing tradition  of  not  imposing  direct 
controls  on  our  international  financial 
transactions,  and  I  am  awaiting  these 
from  him  now.    These  assurances  will 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  U.S.  bank- 
ing   and   financial   community,   which 
would  otherwise  be   de^ly  concerned 
about  this  tax. 

While  the  President's  message  shows 
a  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  the  in- 
ternational balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, its  plans  still  fall  far  short  of  what 
is  needed.  In  the  area  of  tourism,  the 
administration  offers  nothing  new.  I 
regret  the  absence  of  any  steps  to  urge 
removal  of  continued  restrictions  im- 
posed by  foreign  coimtries  on  the  dollar 
expenditures  of  their  tourists.  Also,  the 
President  should  have  recognized  that 
steps  must  be  taken  now,  while  there  is 
still  time,  to  review  the  long-term  future 
of  the  world  monetary  system.  As  I 
have  suggested  in  a  resolution  introduced 
July  10  this  could  best  be  achieved  by  a 
world  monetary  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  in  the  day  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  balance-of-payments  mes- 
sage sent  to  us  by  the  President,  and 
stated  that  I  was  asking  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  give  us  a  statement 
of  reassurance  that  the  tax  equaliza- 
tion proposal  with  respect  to  foreign 
long-term  debts  and  foreign  securities 
issued  or  floated  to  the  United  States 
did  not  mean  or  imply  that  we  were  go- 
ing into  some  kind  of  controls  over  the 
flotation  of  foreign  securities  in  the 
United  Stotes. 

I  now  have  that  statement  and  de- 
sire to  read  it  into  the  Rbcobd.  My  rea- 
son is  that  it  is  a  very  urgoit  subject 
with  the  financial  and  banking  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  which  will 
be  deeply  concerned  by  this  tax  propos- 
al. Perhaps  they  will  oppose  it.  Cer- 
tainly they  will  be  deeply  concerned  if 
it  means  the  initiation  of  controls  over 
the  marketing  of  foreign  securities  In 
this  country,  which  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  impair  materially  our  role  as 
the  world's  banker,  which  is  not  only 
a  responsibility  and  burden,  but  also 
gives  us  an  opportunity  for  leading  the 
world  financially  and  to  occupy  a  place 
which  is  rightfully  ours;  therefore  we 
have  to  carry  it. 

I  am  very  glad  to  make  this  state- 
ment available  generally.  Secretary 
Dillon  has  sent  the  message  to  me.  and 
I  give  it  to  the  Senate,  as  being  his 
statement.    The  Secretary  states: 

In  seeking  to  restrain  the  fiood  of  foreign 
securities  which  are  attracted  to  the   US. 


capital  market  because  of  its  better  organi- 
zation and  lower  interest  rates  than  most 
markets  abroad,  we  rejected  as  impractical 
and  unaoceptatde  two  altematlvee  which  had 
been  urged  upon  us.  The  first  was  an  in- 
crease in  long-term  interest  rates.  With  the 
huge  voliune  of  savings  in  the  United  States 
today,  an  Increase  in  long-term  rates  would 
probably  not  be  possible;  in  addition,  under 
present  circumstances  such  a  rise  would  not 
be  desirable.  The  other  avenue,  which  has 
been  used  in  the  past  by  other  capital  ex- 
porting countries  and  still  exists  in  most, 
was  exchange  controls.  Not  only  would  such 
controls  probably  be  ineffective,  they  would 
be  totaUy  at  variance  with  our  free  market 
tradition.  Direct  Government  control  of 
private  investment  decisionmaking  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  completely 
unacceptable  to  us.  Our  proposal  for  an 
interest  equalization  tax  is  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  a  system  of  exchange  controls. 

Capital  controls  would  require  Government 
review  and  approval  of  each  transaction. 
The  proposal  for  an  interest  equalization  tax 
does  not  do  this.  All  that  is  impUed  in  the 
tax  is  that  the  Interest  rate  mechanism 
applied  by  the  Federal  Reserve  in  the  short- 
term  area  Is  being  extended  to  apply  in  the 
longer  term  area,  without  raising  the  level 
of  long-term  rates  domesticaUy.  The  cost  of 
long-term  money  is  increased,  but  to 
foreigners  only. 

Capital  controls  would  seek  to  limit  ad- 
ministratively the  volume  of  transactions— 
In  effect  saying  arbitrarily,  that  we  will  per- 
mit so  much  in  the  way  of  security  sales  and 
no  more.  The  tax  merely  raises  the  cost  of 
foreign  sales  to  about  the  international  level 
and  relies  on  market  forces  to  operate.  Our 
capital  markets  would  remain  completely 
open,  but  the  large  interest  rate  incentive 
for  sales  here  which  now  existo  would  be  nar- 
rowed by  about  1  percent. 

In  rejecting  the  alternative  of  capital  con- 
trols we  are  again  announcing  to  the  world 
that  we  are  not  going  down  the  path  that 
we  have  opposed  and  will  continue  to  oppose 
Instead,  we  have  found  a  device  which  pre- 
serves our  way  of  doing  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  cope  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem we  face  In  meeting  the  balance-of- 
payments  challenge. 
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OMmmunlty,  and  this  statement  will  get 
that  reaction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  expressly  repudiates  ex- 
change controls  and  makes  it  clear  that 
the  tax  is  intended  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  such  controls. 


At  first  impression,  I  can  see  much 
in  favor  of  this  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem,  which  is  better  than  con- 
trols. However.  I  welcome  the  state- 
ment, because  I  think  it  must  be  evalu- 
ated by  the  entire  financial  and  banking 
community,  which  wlU  undoubtedly 
manifest  its  views  to  me  and  to  the 
country  generally. 

I  believe  the  statement  puts  the  prob- 
lem in  focus  as  being  clearly  a  way  in 
which  the  flow  of  Issues  of  both  stocks 
and  bonds  from  abroad  would  not  be 
neglected,  but  by  means  of  flxing  interest 
rates  on  those  issues  to  be  made  more 
clearly  reUted  to  the  interest  rate  on 
long-term  issues  abroad  without  affect- 
ing cost  of  long-term  funds  to  the  do- 
mestic borrowers.  It  may  be  a  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves with  respect  to  the  unfavorable 
effects  of  the  large  outflows  of  private 
long-term  capital  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  a  fact  that  such  flotations  have 
risen  materiaUy,  until  the  outflows  of 
private  long-term  capital  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  totaled  more  than  $1 
billion — nearly  double  the  amount  in  the 
first  quarters  of  the  past  several  years. 
However,  I  believe  we  need  to  have  the 
reaction  of  the  business  and  fin^n^fai 


STUDY  OF  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  this 
morning  the  fact  that  yesterday  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  filed 
with  the  Congress  the  very  important 
second  segment  of  the  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Study  of  the  Securities  Markets  on 
the  adequacies  of  Investor  protection  In 
the  securities  markets.  The  first  seg- 
ment of  the  report  was  filed  on  April  3, 
1963,  pursuant  to  a  congressional  man- 
date, and  it  Is  expected  that  the  final 
segment  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress shortly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary of  this  study,  as  contained  in  the 
New  York  Times,  as  well  as  editorials  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  may  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 
IPirom  the  New  Yoi*  Times,  Jvdj  18,  1063] 

StnUCAST   BT   CoaOCZBSXON 

-nie  report  distinguishes  between  the 
Droker-dealer  conununlty  of  "professional" 
participants  on  the  one  hand,  and  "public" 
participants  on  the  other,  drawing  attention 
to  the  widely  varying  characteristics  and 
activities  of  persons  and  firms  within  each 
group.  It  points  out  that  the  number  of 
Individual  public  parUdpants  has  ahnost 
trebled  In  the  past  decade  but  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  volume  of  shares  traded 
by  Indivldxials  appears  to  be  declining,  whUe 
the  proportion  accounted  for  by  insUtutions 
appears  to  be  increasing. 

The  report  refers  to  the  two  baaic  cate- 
gories of  trading  markets— exchange  mar- 
kets   and    over-the-counter    markets and 

observes  that  the  two  are  f  imdamentally  aim- 
Uar  in  purpose  and  fimctlons  but  substan- 
tiaUy  dlssimUar  in  mechanics  and  practices 
Chapter  V  also  examines  various  sUtutory 
and  nonstatutory  criteria  of  a  good  tradins 
market,  such  as  "fair."  "honest,"  "tne  "  "ef- 
ficient," "orderly,"  "continuous,"  "liquid  or 
fluid."  noting  that  these  terms  must  be  In- 
terpreted and  applied  in  light  of  congres- 
sional emphasis  on  the  "pubUc  Interest"  and 
the  "protection  of  Investors"  and  that  they 
at  best  supply  guidelines  within  which  there 
are  large  areas  for  definition  of  poUcy  on 
concrete  problems.  The  chapter  also  pro- 
vides an  introductory  discussion  on  depth 
In  relation  to  continuity  and  liquiditv  of 
a  market. 

As  a  reminder  that  no  rule  or  practice  is 
Immutable,  inevitable,  or  xmlversal.  chapter 
V  concludes  with  a  brief  description  of  some 
of  the  distlngvdshing  characteristics  of  for- 
eign securities  markets. 

The  chapter  focuses  on  the  New  York  8to<* 
Exchange  in  view  of  its  dominance  as  the 
Nation's  leading  securttlsa  market.  Tlie 
AmMlean  Stock  Sschange  has  been  the  sub- 
)9et  at  a  separate  special  study  report;  special 
problems  of  the  regional  exebangss  are  dealt 
with  In  ehapter  Tm. 

Although  the  chapter  points  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  ^Mclfle  areas  when  changes 
from  existing  pnctlcM  are  recommended,  no 
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Of  the  Cam- 
toy  th«  OacuitU—  KselMiic* 
itly  traad  to  pro> 
wbtn 

Tba  flnt  t  um  parta  of  th*  chaptar  In- 
eiud*  mMUtii  1  reUtlac  to  tb«  dlvane  cbar- 
Mt«rtsUc«  o  Mcurltlfls  traded  on  th* 
NTSS.  dlffen  Boaa  amonc  Ita  member  com- 
ml—lcin  flnai  tb*  marhanlce  of  markets, 
and  atattetlei  on  members  trading  as  prln- 
dpala^Tba  i  iport  points  oat  that  although 
the  inrSB  ha  i  rslattTsly.  high  listing  stand- 
ards, the  sea  rltlas  bot^t  and  sold  on  the 
esehange  dlff(  r  considerably  with  respect  to 
many  Mgnlfte  At  features. 

siady  I  oodtides  that  the  basic  dealer 
' —  of  yerlsnsts.  that  of  providing 
itaan  ity.  Is  a  useful  ooe.  The  re- 
port stoUs:  "A  maiket  which  moTCs  In 
■Man  fkaetlos  •  probably  tends  to  discourage 
undos  qiecul  kUve  activity"  and  that  "a  re- 
sponslWe  ds«  er  system  can  prevent  sudden 
«^angHS  la  pi  lees  caused  not  by  changes  In 
teMaste  wort  i  of  general  market  ctxidltlons 
bat  by  Tagail  is  of  supply  and  donand  at  a 
particular  moitent.'' 

Howerer.  tt  e  study  also  foiind  that  since 
ths  profit  pot  ntlal  for  specialists  was  great- 
est In  the  o  ost  active  stocks,  there  was 
some  tendsBc  r  for  specialists  to  neglect  the 
laaetlve  Issut^  which  are  most  In  need  of  re- 
partlcipaUon  even  though 
r  and  profit  potentials  are 
more  limited  While  the  exchange  has  a 
poUcy  of  asslpdng  certain  Issues  to  well- 
capttallsed  spsclaUst  units,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  glv(  each  unit  a  balanced  port- 
folio so  that  I  more  or  leas  assured  dealer 
profit  and  tMokerage  Income  In  stable  Is- 
sues can  bs  w  allahle  for  volatile  stocks  and 
Inactive  lasoei . 

The  special  i  tudy^  examination  of  the  var- 
ious spedaUs  units  discloses  that  NYSE 
specialist  unit  i  show  great  diversity  In  size. 
number  of  spe  rlalty  stocks,  soxirce  of  Income, 
eafrftal  and  i  ate  of  return.  Larger  units 
tend  to  have  ]  acre  than  their  proportionate 
rihare  of  csplt  d,  indicating  a  greater  ability 
to  service  the  market  adequately. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  exchange's 
minimum  eaj  Ital  requirement,  which  has 
been  unehanf  ed  for  many  years,  requires 
each  unit  to  h  ive  only  that  capital  necessary 
to  asstune  po  Itlons  of  400  shares  In  each 
of  Its  specialty  stocks,  the  study  recommends 
that  the  mlnmum  be  at  least  tripled. 

With  respec  t  to  problems  of  the  dealer 
ftmetlon  genei  tXtj,  the  report  cooeludes  that 
a  more  effeetl'  e  surveillance  and  regulatory 
pattern  Is  ne<  ded:  "mie  virtual  disappear- 
ance of  eompi  ttng  specialists  make  It  par- 
tlcularty  bapc  rtant  that  there  be  uniform 
standards  as  w  ell  as  close  supervtBlon." 

However.  th»  report  also  notes  that  for 
several  reasoDi  competition  does  not  seem  to 
funettoQ  effiBCI  tvely  In  the  specialist  system, 
and  thus  does  not  provide  the  key  to  ade- 
quate perfomuice  by  all  specialists.  The 
present  thrust  of  the  film's  surveillance  of 
the  dealer  ftu  ctlon  Is  crltlchsed  as  having 
been  generally  marked  by  Indiscriminate  en- 
cooragement  o  '  a  high  level  of  participation, 
failure  to  take  action  with  respect  to  Inade- 
quate encoura  ;ement,  and  an  apparent  de- 
sire to  project  0»  Image  of  the  specialist  as 
a  market  stab  User. 

tolte  analys  i  of  the  activities  of  some  370 
NTES  wnmlsi  ton  flxma  for  the  year  1900 
the  report  not  s  that  43  percent  of  total  In- 
come went  to  t  IS  top  •  psrcent  of  firms,  while 
9  percent  was  leoooirted  for  by  the  lower  50 
percent  of  refortlng  firms.  It  found  the 
greatest  eonee  itratlaii  occurred  in  tneame 
sources  eonneited  with  the  exrtiange  in- 
terest  on  eoaomsrs'  seoouute  aad  vnm 
cosamlastons— ( tad  the  least  eooeeatrattoa  in 
over-the-coxint  »r  Income.  While  abook  40 
POToent  of  tota)  «'"»«irt  of  all 
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balances  (austomar  borrowing),  the  oom- 
posltlon  of  laoome  differed  among  flrma— 
the  largar  the  firm  the  higher  the  proportion 
of  income  drerived  from  IfYSS  coounlsstons 
aad  Interest  on  customers'  acoounte  and  the 
lower  the  proportion  from  over-the-counter 
activities. 

In  studying  the  growth  of  reporUng  firms' 
InconM  between  1964  and  1900  the  study 
found  a  general  tendency  for  finns  with  the 
smallest  Inoome  from  each  source  to  show 
the  greatest  growth  rates  for  the  same  source. 
This  was  not  true  of  NTSB  commission  in- 
come, however,  in  which  there  was  a  ten- 
deiKjy  for  the  largest  firms  to  show  relatively 
greater  growth  rates. 

The  report  pointe  out  that  the  trading  of 
exchange  members  falls  into  various  pat- 
terns, and  that  trading  by  exchange  members 
dealing  for  their  own  account  represents  a 
significant  portion  of  all  trading  on  the 
NYSE.  It  notes  that  whUe  odd-lot  dealers 
and  speclallste  trade  on  the  floor  in  con- 
nection with  various  auction  market  func- 
tions performed  by  them,  fioor  traders  trade 
primarily  for  quick  in-and-out  profits. 
Members  who  trade  from  off  the  floor  are  the 
least  homogeneous  group  and  their  trading 
repreeents  a  broader  mixture  of  personal  in- 
vestment, speculation,  arbitrage  transac- 
tions, ete. 

In  1961.  llTSB  voliune  (shares  sold)  was 
about  1  billion  shares;  in  that  year  members 
bought  or  sold  about  500  milUon  shares 
(viewed  In  terms  of  shares  bought  and  sold, 
exchange  members  accounted  for  about  25 
percent  of  all  purchases  and  sales ) .  In  terms 
of  the  trading  of  each  member  class  studied 
In  1961,  specialist  pim^hases  and  sales  were 
equivalent  to  about  29  percent  of  NYSB 
volume,  members  off-fioor  10  percent,  odd- 
lot  dealers  6  percent,  and  fioor  traders  4  per- 
cent. The  report  conteins  further  break- 
downs and  refinements  of  these  data  showing 
the  concentration  of  trading  of  each  member 
class  by  the  number  of  stocks  in  which  they 
trade,  by  stodc  price,  activity,  and  price  range. 

The  report  points  out  that  In  many  in- 
stances this  member  participation  in  the 
market.  eq>eclally  by  specialists  and  odd-lot 
dealers,  improves  the  quality  and  usefulness 
of  the  exchange  markete.  However,  the  re- 
port also  cautions  that  potential  confilcts  of 
interest  between  members  and  nonmembers, 
and  the  poeaible  impact  of  member  trading 
on  market  activity,  raise  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  exchange  regulation. 

SPBCIALISn 

There  are  about  350  NYSE  members  who 
are  registered  as  speclallste,  organized  Into 
110  firms  or  units. 

Speclallste  are  Involved  as  brokers  or  deal- 
ers In  alx>ut  half  the  transactions  which 
take  place  on  the  NYSE.  In  1961,  as  prin- 
cipals, they  bought  or  sold  312,190,000 
shares  or  about  $12.7  billion  worth  of  secu- 
rities (29  percent  of  voltmie)  and,  as  brokers, 
tiiey  executed  almoet  one-third  of  all  roxmd- 
lot  orders  executed  on  the  exchange.  The 
report  notes  that  "no  other  class  of  exchange 
member  is  so  Intimately  connected  with  the 
trading  process  and  In  so  crucial  a  position 
to  affect  trading  as  to  prices  and  as  to  man- 
ner and  speed  of  execution." 
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TBSXK    rUMOAMZNTALS 

The  report  etetes  that  three  fundamentals 
are  at  the  core  of  the  problems  of  the  spe- 
cialist system: 

The  first  la  that  in  the  last  25  years  the 
specialist's  dealer  function  has  become  at 
iMSt  as  Important  as  the  brokerage  function. 

The  second  Is  that  "the  confllcte  of  In- 
terest Inherent  In  any  simultaneoxu  combi- 
nation of  broker  and  dealer  functions"  have 
been  intensified  by  the  expansion  of  the 
dealer  function  and  by  certain  extensions 
of  the  bnAerage  function  beyond  that  of 
handling  routine  market  orders  and  limited 
price  orders. 


And,  third,  wide  variations  In  finAwtt^^i  and 
other  capacity,  and  In  performance  among 
the  110  different  NYSE  ^Mdallst  unite,  re- 
sult In  considerable  divergency  in  the  nature 
and  quality  of  markete  for  Individual  secu- 
rities which  Indicates  that  the  regulatory 
framework  permlte  too  wide  a  tolerance  from 
accepteble  norms. 

In  describing  the  specialist's  brokerage 
fimction.  the  report  observes  that  the  ac- 
cumuUtion  of  a  large  number  of  limited 
orders  on  his  book  affords  to  the  specialist 
exclusively  a  powerful  tool  giving  him  in- 
sight into  the  possible  course  of  the  market. 
A  limited  price  order  is  one  which  the  broker 
is  instructed  to  execute  at  a  price  no  less 
favorable  than  that  designated  by  the  cus- 
tomer. 

DCSTABnjZING   TSADINO 

With  respect  to  the  specialist's  role  In  mar- 
ket  stabilization,  the  special  study  found, 
on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  about  100,000 
separate  specialist  transactions,  that  for  one 
test  period  in  a  normal  market,  most  special- 
ist trading  appeared  to  have  some  stebiliz- 
ing  effect,  but  that  In  a  significant  group 
of  stocks  such  trading  tended  to  destebiliz- 
ing  In  nature.  In  view  of  the  significant 
quantity  of  such  desteblllzlng  trading,  the 
report  concludes  that  such  activity  "jwlnte  to 
the  need  for  developing  methods  of  meas- 
uring specialist  performance  on  a  more  valid 
and  current  basis"  than  thoee  now  used  by 
the  exchange. 

In  Ite  analysis  of  specialist  trading  during 
the  1962  market  break,  the  report  concluded 
that:  "Speclallste  as  a  group  did  not  have 
a  significant  stebilizlng  effect  on  the  market." 
However,  the  report  also  noted  that  "ordl- 
narUy  the  capacity  of  speclallste  to  provide 
price  stabUlty  is  a  dlstinctiy  limited  one. 
No  system  of  dealer  trading  can  be  expected 
to  stabilize — In  the  sense  of  preventing  price 
changes — In  a  market  subjected  to  heavy 
public  bu]rlng  or  selling." 

The  study  found  that  the  stebilizlng  role 
of  speclallste  has  been  pubUdy  presented 
by  the  NYSE  In  a  confusing  and  confiicUng 
manner.  The  report  stetes:  "As  a  public 
relations  matter  the  exchange  has  sought 
to  project  the  image  of  the  specialist  as  a 
stebillzer.  but  the  problems  In  this  area  are 
too  de^  for  any  confusion  to  exist  In  the 
public  mind."  Between  the  specialist's  basic 
f xinction  of  maintaining  price  continuity  and 
market  stebillcatlon,  the  study  found  that 
some  of  the  dlflkmlties  In  this  area  were 
catised  by  the  exchange's  use  of  an  inade- 
quate test  of  stabilization.  The  exchange 
test  is  based  on  analyzing  particular  trans- 
actions in  relation  to  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding transaction — a  measure  which  Ignores 
significant  market  trends  teklng  place  over 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

THX  196S  MASKrr  BXKAK 

On  May  28,  1962.  the  day  of  greatest  de- 
cline, In  which  the  Dow-Jones  Industrial 
average  fell  an  additional  34.95  pointe. 
speclallste  bought  and  sold  3,093,220  shares 
and  had  a  net  purchase  balance  of  206,400 
shares  or  6.7  percent  of  their  total  purchases 
and  sales. 

This  percentege  was  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  specialist  activity  diulng  nor- 
mal periods  and,  as  the  report  pointe  out. 
contraste  sharply  with  speclallste'  activities 
on  the  first  day  after  President  Elsenhower's 
heart  attack  in  1955,  when  the  trading  of 
speclallste  as  a  group  resulted  In  an  un- 
usuaUy  high  purchase  balance  (595,550 
shares)  which  "probabfy  had  a  discernible 
market  impact  but  the  same  cannot  be  said 
on  May  28,  1962."  The  report  speculates 
that  the  1955  break  was  probably  felt  to  be 
a  temporary  Interruption  in  a  strong  bull 
market,  a  view  which  may  have  accotmted 
for  differing  specialist  activity  in  the  two 
periods. 

It  was  foiuid  on  the  basis  of  the  avail- 
able  data  that  the   dealer  performance  of 
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the  speclallste  in  Avco,  Brunswick,  General 
Motors,  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
tended.  If  anything,  to  add  reasonable  depth 
to  the  market  and  to  have  a  cushioning  ef- 
fect during  the  decline  on  May  38. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trading  of  spe- 
clallste in  Telephone,  IBM,  and  Korvette 
tended  to  be  passive  at  best  and  poeslbly 
destebilizing  in  nattire. 

The  report  emphasized  that  while  no  one 
person  has  the  capital  to  stem  a  selling 
wave  such  as  that  of  May  28,  the  specialist 
is  in  a  position  to  "cushion  the  public's  sell- 
ing by  giving  depth  to  the  markete,  and 
some  speclallste  undertook  this  function. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  speclallste  "con- 
fined theh-  activity  to  providing  technical 
price  continuity  and  a  few  speclallste 
seemed  to  contribute  to  the  'pounding'  down 
of  prices  by  their  selling." 


DATUGRT  TBADING 

Daylight  trading,  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  tendency  to  end  each  day  with  as  small 
a  long  or  short  position  as  possible.  Is  an- 
other problem  which  has  not  been  subjected 
to  adeqtiate  STurelllance,  according  to  data 
analyzed  by  the  study.  The  report  states 
that  such  trading  "Is  the  antithesis  of  re- 
sponsible dealer  activity."  It  is  concluded 
that  the  exchange's  "failure  to  Investigate 
few  daylight  trading  has  undoubtedly  en- 
couraged activity"  and  that  the  "surveU- 
lance  policies  of  the  exchange  should  be  ex- 
tended to  this  area." 

STJBSTAMTIAI.  BLOCKS 

The  study  found  that  specialiste  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
buy  and  sell  substantial  blocks.  When 
blocks  are  handled  through  the  auction 
market  they  are  generaUy  bought  or  sold 
at  fair  prices  but  often  a  realistic  discoimt 
is  still  lns\ifllclent  to  make  block  dealing 
attractive  to  speclallste.  Recommendations 
made  by  the  study,  designed  to  improve  the 
ability  of  the  exchange  auction  market  to 
handle  blocks,  include  a  substantial  Increase 
in  specialist  minimvun  capital  requiremente 
and  exploration  of  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  of  a  capital  fund  adminis- 
tered by  the  exchange  from  which  specialiste 
could  borrow  and/or  which  could  partiaUy 
insure  specialiste  against  loss  when  dealine 
in  large  blocks. 

LONG-TXBM    INVESTMENT 

One  area  of  dealer  activity  which  the  re- 
port concludes  is  not  consistent  with  the 
marketmaking  function  U  the  practice  of 
speclallste  establishing  long-term  invest- 
ment accounte  in  their  specialty  stocks  to 
qualify  for  long-term  capital  gains  treat- 
ihent.  The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  one  sample 
day.  June  16,  1961.  of  total  specialist  toveu- 
tory  of  3,229.656  shares,  890,733  shares  were 
segregated  into  long-term  accoimte. 

The  report  states  that  except  in  the  more 
active  stocks,  "the  specialist  is  in  a  position 
to.  and  does  actuaUy  'administer'  the  mar- 
ket  and  affirmatively  influences  price  levels 
and  trenda— that  the  specialist  may  often 
be  the  market  rather  than  a  mechanism  for 
linking  buyers  and  sellers  together." 

OPENING  PKICBS 

An  area  where  the  specialist's  ability  to 
Influence  prices  Is  particularly  great  U  In 
arranging  openings.  Most  orders  at  openings 
are  given  to  speclallste  and  they  set  the 
opening  prices.  The  exchange's  main  re- 
liance in  controlling  specialiste'  activities  in 
arranging  openings  Is  on  certain  technical 
rules  limiting  the  amount  of  price  move- 
mente  without  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
Pointing  out  that  the  opening  price  U 
probably  the  most  important  price  of  the 
day,"  the  special  study  xirges  that  "there 
above  all,  the  principle  of  a  free  and  <^>en 
market,  with  prices  set  by  public  supply  and 
demand,  should  govern."  To  this  end.  the 
special  study  concludes  that  the  specialist 


shoiUd  not  Interfere  In  openings,  except  to 
maintain  price  continuity. 

Other  reconunended  changes  In  current 
practices  are  also  In  the  dlrectim  of  pre- 
serving  the  arm's-length  quaUty  of  transac- 
tions— one  of  the  prime  Indications  of  a 
free  market.  There  should  be  public  weekly 
reporte  of  all  specialiste'  pvirchases  and  sales 
Specialist  firms  should  not  be  permitted  to 
have  their  own  public  customers. 

The  report  also  recommends  that  the  ex- 
change abandon  ita  so-called  specialist  cor- 
pcaate  liaison  program,  under  which  special- 
iste are  required  to  meet  and  consult  with 
corporate  officials,  on  the  groimds  that  it 
is  unrealistic  to  encourage  such  contacte 
whUe  having  a  policy  designed  to  prevent 
the  disclosure  of  Inside  corporate  informa- 
tion. 

NTSZ  XVALXTATED 

The  report  observes  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  can  be  developed  to  eliminate  these 
problems  entirely  since  it  is  precisely  by 
competing  with  his  own  customers — by  out- 
bidding or  underoffering  them — that  the 
specialist  is  able  to  contribute  to  price  con- 
tinuity. The  report  notes  that  in  recent 
months  the  NYSE's  regulatory  and  surveil- 
lance program  has  improved  in  that  at  least 
one  examiner  has  been  assigned  to  work 
which  may  involve  reconstructing  specialist 
books.  Despite  this  recent  innovation  and 
the  fact  that  NYSE's  surveillance  procedures 
are  In  the  hands  of  a  "capable  and  sophisti- 
cated administration,"  the  report  concludes 
that  :  "In  the  area  of  the  confilcte  of  Interest 
which  arise  frcma  the  specialist's  unique  role 
as  both  broker  and  market  maker  the  ex- 
change's regulatory  and  surveUlance  program 
has  been  Inadequate." 

The  report  concludes  that  since  there  must 
be  a  large  measure  of  Judgment  and  dtecre- 
tlon  Involved  in  the  application  of  standards 
governing  specialiste  "the  administrators  of 
the  regulatory  system — primarily  the  ex- 
changes themselves— must  exercise  vigilance 
and  discrimination  in  evaluating  perform- 
ance in  particular  situations,"  and  that  a 
"mechanical  application"  of  any  test  used  in 
siirveillance  does  not  "discharge  the  duty  of 
surveillance  which  ultimately  is  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  investors  in  specific  trans- 
actions." 

ODD-LOT   DEALZSS 

Trading  in  the  regular  auction  market  on 
the  fioor  of  the  exchange  is  generally  con- 
ducted in  round  lote  of  100  shares,  and  orders 
to  buy  or  seU  in  amoiut  less  than  round  lote 
are  caUed  odd  lote.  The  total  odd-lot  vol- 
ume on  the  exchange  during  1961  exceeded 
214  million  shares  or  9.1  percent  of  the  total 
share  volume.  About  99  percent  of  aU  odd- 
lot  transactions  on  the  exchange  are  handled 
by  two  firms,  Carlisle  &  Jacquelin  and  De 
Coppet  &  Doremus,  through  about  100  asso- 
cUte  brokers  working  on  the  fioor  of  the 
exchange. 

The  odd-lot  dealers  derive  their  compensa- 
tion from  a  per  share  "odd-lot  differential" 
which  the  public  customer  pays  In  addition 
to  a  brokerage  commission.  The  differential 
amounte  to  one-eighth  point  for  stock  sell- 
ing below  $40  per  share  and  one-quarter 
point  for  stocks  selling  at  $40  above.  The 
odd  lot  dealer,  who  transacte  his  business  ex- 
clusively with  other  brokerage  firms,  fills 
odd-lot  orders  by  buying  and  selling  round- 
lote  for  his  own  account  as  principal. 

NO   PEICE   COMPETITION 

Competition  between  the  odd-lot  houses  is 
according  to  the  special  study,  limited  to 
various  services  offered  to  other  exchange 
members.  These  services  are  only  indirectiy 
and  partially  for  the  benefit  of  pubUc  odd-lot 
customers  who  bear  the  cost.  The  report  ob- 
serves that  price  competition  has  not  existed 
between  the  two  odd-lot  firms  for  decades 
and  that  a  uniform  price  policy  adopted  by 
the  exchange  in  1038  effectively  discouraged 
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Umlted  price  competition  from  other  member 
firms  or  odd-lot  business. 

The  exchange  has  clear  statutory  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  differential,  and  In  view 
of  the  domination  of  this  large  and  Impor- 
tant pubUc  business  by  two  firms  it  would 
seem  a  classic  case  for  rate  regulation.  The 
special  study  characterizes  a*  unrealistic  the 
exchange's  position— that  the  differential  for 
odd  lote  Is  purely  a  matter  for  negotiation  be- 
tween odd-lot  dealers  and  other  members 
Negotiations  between  odd-lot  dealers  and 
other  members  do  not  assure  that  the  public 
investor's  intereste  will  be  represented.  The 
report  states  that  the  exchange  should  recog- 
nlze  and  meet  its  responsibility  to  regulate 
the  odd-lot  differential  and  the  commission 
whose  regulation  of  odd-lot  transactions  in 
the  past  has  been  at  a  minimum,  to  under- 
take a  more  affirmative  role  of  oversight. 

PLOOB   TKADXBS 

The  report  also  refiecte  the  special  study's 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
fioor  trading— the  activity  of  a  member  in 
trading  for  his  own  account  on  the  floor 
of  the  NYSE  except  as  a  specialist  or  odd- 
lot  dealer. 

Although  the  number  of  members  effect- 
ing floor  trades  on  the  exchange  exceeds 
300  per  year,  according  to  the  repwt,  the  15 
most  active  floor  traders  each  week  account 
for  roughly  half  of  all  floor  trading  volume 
and  only  some  48  members  or  member  flrms 
are  engaged  primarily  in  floor  trading.  Totel 
floor  trader  purchases  and  saks  amoimted  to 

44.7  mlUlon  shares  in  1961,  or  2.1  percent  of 
total  exchange  purchases  and  sales. 

Floor  trader  participation  In  given  stocks 
over  given  periods  frequenUy  Is  much  higher 
than  2  peo^ent,  however;  date  for  three 
1-week  periods  studied  show  that  between 

35.8  and  61.6  percent  of  all  floor  trading 
in  each  week  was  concentrated  In  leas  thit^ 
38  Issues  and  that  In  each  of  these  Issues 
floor  traders  accounted  for  more  than  7.6 
percent  of  all  purchases  and  sales. 

The  report  also  notes  a  very  high  concen- 
tration of  floor  trading  In  active  stocks;  In 
each  of  the  3  weeks  studied  between  40 
and  50  percent  of  all  floor  trading  took  i^aoe 
in  the  26  most  active  stocks  on  the  exchange. 

NO   BBBPONSIBXUTIBS 

The  report  notes  that  floor  traders  are  the 
only  members  who  enjoy  access  to  the  floor 
without  any  accompanying  market  responsi- 
bUitles.  This  privilege,  acquired  through 
purchase  of  a  seat,  is  described  as  provid- 
ing substantial  trading  advantages.  Includ- 
ing the  opportimlty  to  observe  and  react  to 
trading  activity  before  it  Is  reflected  on  the 
tape,  a  "feel  of  the  market"  which  can  come 
only  from  actual  presence  on  the  floor,  and 
appreciably  lower  commission  coste  th^ri  for 
off-floor  trading,  whether  by  members  or  the 
public. 

Noting  that  recent  commission  cases  and 
NYSE  disciplinary  proceedings  have  empha- 
sized the  unfairness  of  permitting  thoee  in 
possession  of  nonpublic  information  to  trade 
on  the  basis  of  such  information,  the  report 
points  out  that  although  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  floor  traders  may  differ,  the  basic 
regulatory  principle — denial  of  special  advan- 
tage— should  apply.  Accordingly,  only  some 
strong,  demonstrable  countervailing  public 
beneflt  can  Justify  the  special  adv^nteges 
enjoyed  by  the  floor  trader. 


I 


TBADING    DESTABILIZING 

The  report  observes  that  prc^Mnente  of 
floor  trading  claim  that  It  serves  as  a  stebl- 
llElng  Influence  on  prices  and  provides  the 
market  with  added  liquidity  and  continuity. 
As  to  stabilizing,  the  report  notes  that  past 
studies  on  at  least  15  different  oocsstons 
since  1934,  and  a  variety  of  statlstloal 
studies  made  by  the  special  study  Itself, 
have  shown  that  floor  traders  are  generally 
buyers  in  rising  markete  and  seUers  In  de- 
clining markete,  with  respect  to  both  the 
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for  more  than  60  percent  of  all  exchange 
purehaaea  or  salea  In  a  given  stock  over  a 
given  day  or  week.  Tlie  questionnaire  data 
also  tedlcate  that  member  trading  frton  off- 
floor  tends  to  favor  tbe  more  active  stocks. 
Untn  more  complete  data  are  available,  how- 
ever, the  special  study  finds  that  no  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  significance  of  such  trading 
may  be  reached. 

BHOST  SSIXIMO 

"Short  selling"  U  tbe  practice  of  selUng 
stock  which  tbe  seller  does  not  own  or  which 
he  owns  bat  delivers  by  borrowing  stock. 
At  some  later  date  tbe  short  seller  buys  in 
tbe  market  to  cover  his  short  sale,  realizing 
a  profit  If  tbe  price  Is  lower.  Speculation 
in  anticipation  of  a  price  decline  is  but  one 
of  tbe  many  nx>tlvatlons  for  abort  selling. 
Other,  nonspeculatlve  types  are  the  so-called 
technical  short  sales,  eg.,  by  arbitragers, 
specialists  and  odd-lot  dealers,  and  tbe 
hedging  short  sale  for  tax  purposes. 

Concentrating  ^M-imarlly  on  short  selling  of 
all  types  on  tbe  NYSX.  tbe  study  analyses 
short  selling  over  an  8-year  period  and  finds 
a  tendency  for  tbe  ratio  of  short  sales 
to  total  sales  to  Increase  as  a  market  decline 
progresses,  for  members  as  well  as  non- 
members.  Tbe  report  observes  that  this 
calls  into  question  tbe  classic  argument  that 
short  selling  has  a  stabilising  Influence  dur- 
ing market  declines. 

Although  tbe  vol\une  of  sliort  selling  by 
exchange  members  generally  far  exceeds  that 
of  nonmembera,  tbe  Increase  In  times  of  price 
decline  is  iisually  attributable  to  nonmem- 
becs.  TlM  atudy  ahows  that  during  the 
April  through  J\me  1962  decline  nonmembera 
Increased  their  proportion  of  short  selling 
and  accovmted  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
aU  short  selling  during  the  drastic  decline  in 
tbe  flpal  days  of  Hay. 


XWADKQUATB 

The  report  finds  that  the  subatantlal  vol- 
ume of  short  selling  in  prominent  stocks 
during  intervals  of  price  weakness  indicates 
an  inadequacy  of  the  current  rules  to  cope 
wlto  tbe  harmful  effect  which  they  were 
designed  to  prevent. 

The  report  concludes  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  rule  of  broader  perspective  focusing 
upon  the  underlying  trend,  to  provide  an 
effective  limitation  on  short  selling  in  a 
security  when  its  market  Is  under  extraor- 
dinary stillag  pressure,  or  when  tbe  market 
generally  Is  xmder  severe  pressure.  Aooord- 
ingly,  the  repOTt  recommends  that  present 
ivlea  be  amended  to  provide  more  effective 
control  of  abort  aelllng  at  such  times. 

The  report  also  finds  that  the  data  on 
short  selling  presently  compiled  by  tbe  New 
Tork  and  American  Stock  Exchanges  are  in- 
adequate for  regulation,  particularly  with 
respect  to  determintog  the  degree  of  short 
selling  in  individual  issues,  the  effect  of 
such  short  selling  on  the  laloe  stability  of  a 
security,  )md  compliance  with  the  Commis- 
sion's niles.  Accordingly,  the  study  recom- 
mends reporting  systems  that  will  provide 
more  frequent  information  improvements 
in  the  eschanges  on  the  volume  of  short 
sales,  to  partlcvlar  stoc^  classified  as  be- 
tween the  public  and  tbe  principal  classes 
of  memben. 

In  examining  the  Commission  rate  sched- 
ulea  of  tbe  exchanges,  the  special  study  was 
ccmctfmed  wlto  the  structure  of  rate  sched- 
ules and  a^th  tbe  standards  and  prooedurea 
tovolved  In  tbe  review  of  rates.  It  gave  no 
conslderatioo  to  the  level  of  a  particular 
Commission  rate  or  rate  schedule.  Thus,  Ite 
aaalyais  and  recommendations  are  not  In  any 
sense  to  be  construed  as  comment  on  tbe 
reasonableness  of  the  level  ot  rates. 

Under  one  set  of  arrangemente,  referred 
to  aa  "reciprocal  business"  arrangemente, 
exchange  ntembers  who  receive  commission 
business  from  nonmember  In-okers  direct 
buBtoesa.  to  ratios  favortng  %b»  IfTBS  mem- 


ber, to  the  nonmsmbers  for  transaction  on 
regional  exchangee  or  over  tbe  coiuiter.  The 
study  reporto  that  of  447  members  of  tbe 
four  latest  n^lonal  exchanges  XK>t  members 
of  the  NTSK.  298  reported  participation  in 
such  arrangements,  and  that  175  of  these 
attributed  a  minimum  of  20  percent  of  their 
tocome  to  s\ich  arrangemente. 

Tbe  study  also  describes  the  arrangements 
whereby  exchange  members  reward  both 
nonmember  brokers  and  large-volume  in- 
vestors for  commission  bustoess  by  furnish- 
ing such  special  services  as  Installation  and 
maintenance  of  wire  services,  special  re- 
search, and  promotional  materials  and  dis- 
plays. In  addition,  large-volume  and  block- 
transaction  customers,  chiefly  mutual  funds, 
are  allowed  to  direct  their  brokers  to  give 
up  a  portion  of  the  commission  to  other 
brokers  in  return  for  services  rendered  to 
the  fund  or,  more  usxially.  Ita  underwriter  or 
adviser. 

Summarizing  the  consequences  of  these 
practices,  the  ^>ecial  study  states  that  what 
the  rate  schedule  fails  to  do.  the  todustry 
accomplishes  toformally,  unevenly  and  large- 
ly covertly  l>y  means  of  these  arrangemente. 
OTHzx  sxavicxs 

The  report  also  considers  questions  arising 
from  tbe  fact  that  the  public  commission 
rates  todude  a  charge  for  senricea  performed 
by  brokers  to  addition  to  the  basic  brokerage 
function.  Such  services  include  tovestment 
advice,  safeguarding  of  securities,  collection 
of  dividends,  and  many  other  similar  services. 
After  stressing  the  lack  of  cost  data  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  factors  tovolved  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  study  recoomiends  that  "with  tbe 
aid  or  in  conjunction  with  the  exchange  and 
other  toterested  parties  the  Commission 
should  consider  the  feaalblllty  and  desir- 
ability of  (1)  a  aeparate  schedule  of  rates 
for  the  basic  brokierage  function  and  for 
ancillary  seivlces.  or  alternatively  (2)  a 
achedule  of  mazimtun  rates,  or  nxlnimum- 
maxlm\im  rates  covering  all  services." 

The  public  cost  of  an  odd  lot  transaction, 
the  study  obeerves,  represents  tbe  total  of  tbe 
commission  paid  to  the  customer's  broker 
and  the  odd  lot  differential  realized  by  the 
odd-lot  dealer.  It  recommends  that  cus- 
tomers' confirmations  of  odd  lot  transactions 
should  be  required  to  show  separately  the 
odd  lot  differential  and  the  brokerage  com- 
mission. 

AUTOMATIOSr 


Automation  "seems  certato  to  have  an  in- 
creasingly Important  impact  on  exchanges 
as  trading  markete  and  as  self-regulatory 
agendea."  Methods  of  ezecuttog  orders  have 
undergone  no  basic  change  alnce  the  NTSK 
floor  took  ite  present  form  over  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  There  are  Indications  that  volume 
data  preaently  available  are  incomplete  and 
unrdiable  and  that  accurate  market  tofor- 
mation  is  extremely  dUBeult  to  obtain  and 
must  be  drawn  from  different  sources  for 
volume,  toe  time  of  transaction  and  toe 
Identification  of  toe  buytog  and  selling  firm. 

The  report  states  that  the  automated  re- 
porting procediires  recently  announced  by 
toe  NTSB  will  not  result  in  more  accurate 
reporting  or  tbe  preservation  of  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  amount  of  data.  Also,  since 
the  possibilities  of  modem  technology  may 
involve  functional  matters,  eg.,  execution 
of  orders  from  off  the  floor,  toese  possibilities 
deserve  objective  exploration  to  toe  public 
Interest. 

On  toe  otoer  hand,  toe  study  observes  that 
some  technological  innovations  are  being 
utilized  by  the  exchange  community. 

The  report  recommends  that  toe  NYSE 
promptly  undertake  to  revise  ite  floor  re- 
porting procedures  to  make  volimae  data 
complete  and  accurate,  and  to  restudy  ite 
recently  announced  automation  plans  to  ob- 
tato  and  preserve  more  market  data  at  toe 
time  orders  are  executed  toan  is  presently 
contemplated. 
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OVES-THK-COTTNTXa    ICAXKZTS 

The  special  study  concludes  toat  essential 
disclosures  to  tovestors  concerning  todivid- 
ual  markete  and  transactions  are  lacktog 
However,  the  report  pototo  out  that  ite 
emphasis  on  problem  areas  ratoer  than  on 
areas  of  achievement  should  not  obscure 
the  vitality  and  atrengto  of  toe  over-toe- 
coimter  markete  for  many  seciu-iUes  and 
toelr  importance  to  toe  economy. 


NATTTRB    AND    CXOWTH    OF    THX    OVaX-THZ- 
COONTB    MAXXXTS 

The  report  notes  toat  toe  term  "over-toe- 
counter"  encompasses  all  business  In  securi- 
ties toat  is  not  done  on  organized  exchanges. 
Two  of  toe  most  important  characteristics 
of  toe  over-toe-counter  markete  are  their 
diffuseness— the  absence  of  a  central  market- 
place, and  toeir  diversity — the  variety  of  se- 
curities traded,  broker-dealer  partlcipanta 
and  trad  tog  practices. 

The  report  states  toat  the  doUar  volume 
of  over-toe-counter  trading  has  grown  dra- 
matically in  recent  years,  tocreastog  by  ap- 
proximately 700  percent  from  1049  to  1961. 
It  is  estimated  to  tbe  report  that  tbe  dollar 
Tolimxe  of  over-the-counter  stock  sales  in 
1961  amoimted  to  61  percent  of  exchange 
sales.  For  some  individual  flrms,  accordtog 
to  toe  report,  toe  pattern  of  growth  has  been 
even  more  impressive  wito  several  broker- 
dealers,  including  some  of  toe  larger  ones 
tocreasing  toelr  volume  of  over-the-coimter 
sales  by  more  toan  20  times  between  1949 
and  1961. 

This  increase  In  volxune  was  accompanied 
by  a  significant  Increase  to  toe  number  of 
issues  traded  and  In  toe  number  of  broker- 
dealers  partlclpattog.  During  a  sample 
period  in  1961-62.  broker-dealers  advertised 
markete  in  approximately  14,000  domestic 
over-toe-counter  stocks.  Of  toe  4,964 
broker-dealers  registered  wlto  toe  commis- 
sion, 3,303  participated  to  over- toe-counter 
transactions  In  equity  issues  to  1961. 

Becaiise  toere  is  no  central  location  (or 
"tradtog  flo<w")  where  public  orders  can  lie 
collected,  matehed  and  executed,  toe  par- 
Uclpation  of  broker-dealers  as  principal  Is 
more  important  in  toe  over-the-counter 
markete  toan  to  the  exchange  markete  ac- 
cordtog to  toe  report. 

Broker-dealers  dotog  business  in  toe  over- 
the-coxmter  markete  may  be  broadly  classl- 
fled  toto  wholesale  dealers,  retaU  firms  and 
totegrated  flrms.  Wholesale  dealers  make 
markete  by  standtog  ready  to  buy  or  seU 
securities  for  toelr  own  account  in  trans- 
actions with  otoer  broker-dealers  who  may 
be  acttog  for  themselves  or  for  public  cus- 
tomers. Retail  flrms  execute  purchases  and 
sales  with  or  for  public  customers  by  deal- 
tog  with  wholesale  dealers.     Some  flrms 

called     "totegrated     firms" — combine     both 
wholesale  and  retail  activities. 

Tbe  report  notes  that  altoough  over-the- 
counter  business  is  done  by  a  large  number 
of  broker-dealers,  volume  Is  concentrated  at 
boto  toe  wholesale  and  retail  levels  to  a 
small  percentage  of  flrms.  It  states  toat  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  broker-dealer  flrms 
accounted  for  over  half  of  all  over-the- 
counter  doUar  sales  to  1961.  Member  firms 
of  toe  New  York  Stock  Exchange  were  re- 
sponsible for  55  percent  of  toe  dollar  volume 
of  over-the-counter  sales  In  1961,  primarily 
at  toe  retail  level.  Seven  of  toe  nine  largest 
wholesale  dealers,  however,  were  nonNYSE 
members. 

WHOLKSALK   MAXXET8 

The  report  describes  tbe  dealer  as  "the 
key  Arm  to  the  over-toe-counter  markete." 
By  his  willingness  to  buy  or  sell  for  his  own 
account,  toe  wholesale  dealer  makes  It  possi- 
ble for  a  member  of  toe  public  to  dispose  of 
his  securities  wltoout  attempting  to  locate 
an  ultimate  public  buyer  and  for  a  buyer  to 
acquire  shares  wltoout  searching  out  toe 
ultimate  public  seller.  To  toe  extent  toat 
tbe  wholesale  dealer  purchases  or  sells  on 


balance  for  his  own  account,  his  participa- 
tion adds  "depth"  to  toe  market. 

The  report  observes  that  information 
about  toe  Inter-dealer  market  to  which  over- 
the-counter  tradtog  la  prtodpally  conducted 
Is  generaUy  not  available  to  toe  public  as  a 
result  both  If  Ite  tradtog  mechanisms  and  of 
Industry  policy.  PubUc  investors  ordtoarUy 
do  not  have  access  to  quotations  or  prices  In 
toe  wholesale  markete.  toe  nxmiber  and 
identity  of  firms  making  markete  to  a  se- 
curity or  toe  size  of  their  "spreads." 

Wholesale  dealers,  or  market  makers  gen- 
erally advertise  their  wUUngness  to  buy  or 
sell  through  tbe  faculties  (known  as  toe 
sheete"),  offered  by  toe  National  Qxiotation 
Bureau,  Inc..  a  private  service  which  pub- 
lishes on  a  dally  basis  for  tbe  use  of  prof es- 
Blonals.  toe  names  of  broker-dealers  making 
markete  to  specified  securities  and  their 
quoted  prices.  The  price  at  which  a  whole- 
sale dealer  announces  It  Is  wlUIng  to  buy 
Is  known  as  toe  "bid"  or  "bid  price";  the 
price  at  which  it  is  wUling  to  sell  is  known 
as  toe  "offer"  or  "asked  price."  The  differ- 
ence to  price  between  toe  bid  and  offer 
known,  as  toe  "spread,"  Is  the  ordinary 
source  of  profit  for  toe  wholesale  dealer. 

The  report  notes  that  prices  quoted  by 
wholesale  dealers  to  otoer  broker-dealers  are 
known  as  "Inside"  or  wholesale  prices;  toose 
quoted  to  toe  public  are  "outelde"  or  retaU 
prices.  Altoough  It  is  frequently  said  that 
transactions  to  over-toe-coimter  markete  are 
"negotiated,"  a  quoting  wholesale  dealer  who 
receives  an  toqulry  ftom  anotoer  firm  may  or- 
dtoarily  expect  to  do  bustoess  at  his  own 
quoted  prices. 

Wltoout  a  central  market  place,  communi- 
cations are  of  vital  Importance  to  toe  over- 
the-counter  markete  to  order  to  execute 
cxistomer  orders  and  for  toe  exchange  of  In- 
formation between  wholesale  dealers.  Tbe 
development  and  improvement  of  communi- 
cation systems  stoce  World  War  n  have  had 
an  enormous  Impact  on  organization,  trading 
practices,  and  the  growto  of  toe  markete" 
according  to  toe  report.  Markete  "for  most 
secwitles  can  be  located  most  instantane- 
ously and  transactions  consummated  wlto- 
In  a  matter  of  seconds"  and  at  relatively 
small  coste.  ' 

KO  DISCLOST7XK 

"Some  firms  may  commence  to  make 
markete  upon  toe  promise  of  reciprocal 
bustoess  or  toe  grant  of  options  or  cheap 
stock  by  underwriters  or  Issuers,  which  may 
result  to  a  deceptive  appearance  of  broad- 
ness of  toe  market  and  may  create  tocen- 
tives  and  possibilities  for  manlpulaUon " 
toe  special  stody  finds.  There  U  no  disclo- 
sure of  whetoer  a  wholesale  dealer  is  maktog 
a  market  for  Ito  correspondent  or  anotoer 
firm  or  whether  it  U  trading  to  a  Joint 
account  wlto  anotoer  firm. 

The  report  notes  toat  toe  totntoation  of 
market  making  is  not  subject  to  stendards 
otoer  toan  the  obligation  sometimes  felt  by 
individual  dealers  toward  toeir  todlvldual 
or  professional  cxistomers.  It  is  noted  to 
the  report  that  many  securities  in  toe  over- 
toe-counter  market  may  have  only  one  or 
two  dealers  quoting  a  maricet,  to  some  cases 
only  sporadically— facte  which  are  not  gen- 
erally disclosed  to  public  tovestors — and  that 
if  toese  dealers  abandon  market  making,  to- 
vestors may  have  difficulty  to  ftodtog  mar- 
kete to  which  toey  can  sell  toeir  securities. 
For  example,  during  and  after  toe  new  Issue 
phenomenon  of  1969-61  Investors  frequently 
complained  toat  toe  market  for  small  issues 
which  they  had  purchased  at  premium 
prices  had  disappeared. 

The  special  study  concludes  that  toe  prac- 
tice of  "backing  away"  (refusing  to  trade  at 
toe  quoted  price)  appears  to  persist  in  suffl- 
clent  degree  to  be  of  concern  because  of  toe 
misleading  Impression  of  prices  and  market 
depto  which  it  creates.  The  report  recom- 
mends toat  all  quotations  should  be  flrm 
when  supplied,  to  toe  extent  of  toe  sectirity's 
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acknowledged  trading  unit;  that  toe  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers  toe 
should  establish  approprtate  aurveillance 
and  enforcement  programs;  and  that  broker- 
dealers  be  required  to  keep  a  timed  record  of 
changes  in  their  quotations. 

HAMDHOLDtN'G 

Many  securities  by  nature  do  not  have 
competitive  markete  because  of  limited 
dealer  or  public  toterest;  to  otoers.  toe  ap- 
pearance of  several  dealers'  toterest  to  a 
security  may  not  be  a  reliable  todlcatlon  of  a 
competlUve  market  because  of  practices 
which  impair  compeUtlon  such  as  "hand- 
holding"  (i.e..  worktog  to  concert)  between 
uealers. 

Tbe  report  quotes  toe  testimony  of  several 
dealers  who  described  cooperative  pracUces 
among  ostensibly  competing  dealer*  and  con- 
cludes that  "practices  have  come  to  be  toler- 
ated which  are  toconslstent  wito  frequent 
emphasis  on  toe  competitive  nature  ^  toe 
wholesale  markete.  A  mtolmum  need  is  to 
provide  better  means  for  toe  tovestor  and 
toe  regulatory  agencies  to  dlsttogulsh  toe  lat- 
ter situations." 

♦^""^•J®^**^  concludes  toat  specific  regula- 
,r^.  »'*"<**rda  governing  the  conduct  of 
Wholesale  trading  are  largely  lacking  The 
report  states  that  greater  attention  should 
nf..!^^"  ^  ?^*  general  subject  of  the  con- 
duct  of  wholesale  tradtog  by  the  NASD  and 
the  Commission,  to  some  respecte  Immedi- 
ately and  to  otoers  on  a  longer  range  basis. 
It  potote  out  that  toe  totegrated  flrm  may 
use  ite  retail  department  to  dispoae  of  posi- 
tions resulting  from  trading  activlUes^ind 
ite  teansactions  are  likely  to  be  on  a  princi- 
pal basis  out  of  toventory.  to  customs  who 
may  be  purchasing  on  toe  basis  of  toe  firms 
recommendation.  The  report  deacrtbes  toe 
toadtog  acUvitiee  of  an  totegrated  flrm  in 
stabilizing  the  aftermarket  for  an  under- 
written issue,  illustrating  the  confllcte  of 
totwest  that  may  be  inherent  to  toe  com- 
btoed  roles  of  retailer,  wholesaler,  and  un- 
derwriter. 

After  completion  of  a  distribution,  toe 
report  states,  an  totegrated  firm  may  spon- 
sor an  underwritten  Issue;  that  Is,  under- 
take to  provide  a  conttouous  market  to  se- 
curities to  which  it  has  placed  ite  customers. 

The  report  observes  toat  toe  prices  of  toe 
sole  or  dominant  marketmaker  are  not  af- 
fected by  competition  but  may  be  affected 
by  toe  firm's  own  activity  at  toe  retaU  level 


ooMTLiCT  OP  DtTcazar 

The  special  stody  concludes  wito  respect 
to  firms  engaged  in  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail business  In  toe  same  security,  "The  po- 
tential conflict  of  interest  inl^^reirt  to  the 
dual  role,  although  normal  to  any  mer- 
chandising activity  tocludlng  the  securities 
business,  may  present  particular  dlificulty 
where,  as  frequently  occurs,  tbe  integrated 
firm  Is  especially  active  to  tbe  Immediate 
aftermarket  of  an  underwriting  which  it 
has  managed,  or  where  it  is  the  sole  or 
dominant  market  maker  In  an  Issue  at  any 
later  stage.  Exlsttog  requlremente  for  dU- 
closures  to  retaU  customers  at  toe  time  of 
solicitation  and  to  confirmaUons  do  not  ap- 
pear adequate  to  Ught  of  poaelbUlties  of 
abuse." 

THX    19SS    UAKKXT    nwAW 

With  respect  to  the  market  break  of  May 
1962,  toe  report  says  that  many  wholesale 
dealers  quoted  "subject"  (i.e..  "nominal"  or 
not  "flrm")  markete,  widened  their  spreads 
and  reduced  tbe  nimiber  of  shares  for  which 
they  woiild  bid  or  offer,  so  that  a  subatan- 
Ual  loss  of  liquidity  resulted. 

NATIONAL   QUOTATION   BT7BSAU 

The  bureau  is  a  private  bustoeaa,  poseess- 
tog  monoply  power,  subject  to  no  direct  reg- 
ulations. The  bureau  exercises  flnal  eontrol 
over  who  may  advertise  their  qootatlons, 
what  minimimi  capital  such  flrms  need,  what 
securities    may   be   quoted,   what    kind   of 
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agency  transactloiu  are  lees  prominent  In 
active  stocks  than  Inactive  ones,  and  NYSE 
firms  tend  to  act  as  agents  more  often  than 
non-NYSK  firms. 

aSASONABLX  DIUaXNCX 

The  study  finds  that  the  obligation  of  a 
broker-dealer  to  vise  reasonable  diligence  to 
obtain  the  best  available  execution  for  a  cus- 
tomer is  not  Bdways  recognized  or  fulfilled. 
Inferior  ei^ecutions  for  individuals,  says  the 
report,  may  be  caused  In  particular  instances 
by  failure  to  negotiate  and  to  check  markets, 
by  the  channeling  of  business  to  certain 
firms  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  obligations  or 
patterns  of  doing  business,  or  by  indifference, 
incompetence,  or  venality  of  order  clerks. 

Without  access  to  Inside  prices,  public  cus- 
tomers, are  unable  to  check  the  diligence  and 
coats  of  their  executions.  While  the  NASD 
has  recognized  the  principle  of  best  execu- 
tion, it  has  not  prescribed  specific  guidelines 
or  standards  with  respect  to  it. 

The  report  recommends  that  rules  and 
standards  be  adopted  by  the  Commission 
and/or  the  NASD  requiring  broker-dealers 
executing  retail  transactions  whether  as 
principal  or  ss  agent,  to  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  best  interdealer  quo- 
tations. 

NtWSPAPXa  QUOTATIONS 

The  report  points  out  that  the  NASD-spon- 
sored  retail  quotations  published  in  the 
newspaper  are  the  primary  source  of  infor- 
mation for  a  public  ciistomer,  other  than  di- 
rect inquiries  to  a  broker-dealer,  concerning 
the  markets  for  over-the-counter  securities. 
These  quotations  do  not  represent  prices  at 
which  transactions  have  actually  been  ef- 
fected, as  in  the  case  of  exchange  quotations, 
nor  do  they  represent  ^leciflc  dealer  interests 
in  doing  business  as  do  wholesale  quotations. 

It  is  noted  that  retail  quotations  appearing 
in  the  newspapers  purport  to  represent  only 
the  approximate  range  within  which  a  pub- 
lic customer  could  have  bought  or  sold  at 
the  time  the  underlying  quotations  were 
gathered.  The  study  observes  that  quota- 
tions of  over-the-counter  securities  appear- 
ing in  newspapers  are  in  most  cases  tux- 
nished  by  NASD  committees  which  take 
wholesale  quotations  (not  always  the  best 
available)  and  add  predetermined  amounts 
to  the  asked  prices  before  supplying  them  to 
newspapers. 

SYSTEM  INDEFENSIBLE 

The  report  states  that  a  long  history  of  dis- 
cussing and  revising  the  system  and  of  re- 
wording the  explanatory  legend  has  produced 
what  appears  to  the  special  study  to  be  an 
indefensible  result — a  "quotation"  system 
that  quotes  neither  actual  bids  and  offers  nor 
a  range  of  actual  prices.  Such  a  system 
must  be  confusing  if  not  deceptive  to  many 
investors,  quite  apart  from  the  explanatory 
masthead  that  appears  in  some  newspapers, 
and  may  be  even  more  misleading  with  that 
masthead,  which  fails  to  explain  what  the 
bid  and  asked  are.  and  ties  them  confusingly 
to  a  price  range  as  if  they  related  to  a  high 
and  low  In  a  trading  way. 

The  NASDIs  tool  for  policing  retail  charges, 
the  markup  policy,  has  provided  impor- 
tant protections  but  it  cannot  supply,  nor  is 
it  designed  to  supply,  material  facts  to  in- 
vestors about  the  over-the-counter  trading 
markets.  There  have  been  confusions  and 
misunderstandings  in  the  application  of  the 
markup  policy  by  broker-dealers  and  NASD 
examiners  and  district  committees. 

The  report  notes  the  failure  of  the  NASD 
to  articulate  the  bases  used  in  applying  the 
markup  policy  to  integrate  firms  and  the  fail- 
ure to  come  "to  grips  with  the  question  of 
what  standards  are  to  be  applied  in  judging 
the  fairness  of  retail  prices  where  there  Is 
no  Independent  market."  The  report  recom- 
mends that  the  markup  policy  be  clarified 
and  strengthened,  especially  in  the  case  of 
securities  for  which  there  is  no  independent 
market. 


The  report  observes  that  the  Commission's 
regulation  of  over-the-counter  markets  has 
relied  essentially  on  the  fraud  provisions 
of  the  statutes.  Although  this  approach  has 
been  successful  in  dealing  with  flagrant  sit- 
uations it  does  not  meet  the  basic  need  of 
the  Investor  for  timely  disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation useful  in  appraising  the  quality  of 
markets  and  executions. 

The  study  notes  that  three  companies  now 
disseminate  retail  quotations  by  means  of 
electronic  devices  and  points  out  that  further 
improvements  would  make  possible  the  cen- 
tral storing  of  all  bids  and  offers  and  reports 
of  transactions,  thus  making  possible  com- 
pilation of  actual  price  and  volume  data  as 
in  the  case  of  listed  secvirlties,  and  possibly 
assisting  in  the  execution  of  orders. 

The  report  describes  the  NASD  as  "the 
natural  source  of  leadership  and  Initiative 
in  dealing  with  matters  of  automation  In 
respect  of  over-the-counter  markets,"  and 
accordingly  the  report  recommends  that  it 
should  carry  forward  the  study  of  auto- 
mation possibilities  and  report  to  the  Com- 
mission from  time  to  time  as  to  the  prog- 
ress and  programs  of  the  Industry  in  this 
area.  In  the  absence  of  a  completely  auto- 
mated system,  the  Commission  and  the  NASD 
are  urged  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  reporting  system  to  obtain,  without 
undue  burden,  actual  price  and  volume  data 
for  some  or  all  over-the-counter  transactions. 

The  special  study  also  xurges  that  the  Com- 
mission and  the  NASD  "make  it  part  of  their 
continuous  agendas  to  seek  further  poesi- 
bllltles  for  strengthening  the  mechanisms  of 
Interdealer  markets  and  the  protection  of 
investors  in  relation  thereto."  Among  other 
matters  suggested  for  possible  coverage  either 
generally  or  In  respect  of  specified  categories 
of  securities  or  broker-dealers  are:  rights  and 
obligations  of  primary  market  makers  in 
maintaining  fair,  competitive  and  orderly 
markets:  the  grant  of  cheap  stock,  options 
or  warrants  to  market  makers;  the  handling 
of  limit  orders,  standards  or  supervision  and 
methods  of  compensation  of  traders;  Intra- 
firm  responsibility  for  and  supervision  of 
the  insertion  of  quotations  and  variations  in 
application  of  broker-dealer  capital  rules  to 
primary  market  makers. 

Just  as  an  investor  needs  basic  disclosures 
about  over-the-counter  securities  them- 
selves, the  report  states,  he  needs  basic  dis- 
closures about  their  markets.  He  should  be 
afforded  information  about  the  depth  of 
dealer  Interest,  the  identity  of  the  market- 
makers,  price  spreads  and  prices  in  the  inter- 
dealer market — on  which  the  retail  market 
in  which  he  deals  U  ultimately  dependent 
in  a  most  fundamental  sense. 

Such  disclosures  are  needed  not  only  for 
intelligent  investment  decision  by  the  cus- 
tomer and  as  aids  to  his  assessment  of  the 
quality  of  execution  of  his  orders;  as  In  all 
other  areas  of  disclosure  they  serve  the 
Important  prophylactic  purpose  of  silently 
policing  the  performance  of  the  broker- 
dealer  himself. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  wholesale 
quotations  system  be  made  publicly  avail- 
able. It  also  recommends  that  retail  quota- 
tions systems  show  the  best  prevailing  inter- 
dealer bids  and  offers  and  the  number  of 
primary  market  makers  for  each  security 
(with  appropriate  exceptions  for  categories 
of  securities  or  situations) . 

DEALCB    DISCLOSOaX 

The  study  makes  a  number  of  other  rec- 
ommendations to  provide  customers  at  the 
time  of  their  Investment  decision  with  in- 
formation concerning  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  markets  for  their  securities.  The  re- 
port recommends  that  a  broker-dealer  solic- 
iting a  customer's  purchase  of  (A)  any  secu- 
rity for  which  there  Is  no  Independent 
market  other  than  its  own,  or  (B)  any  secu- 
rity out  of  its  own  Inventory,  or  (C)  any 
security  in  which  there  is  a  spread  of  20 
percent  or  more  in  prevailing  Interdealer  bids 
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and  offers,  should  be  required  to  disclose 
such  facts  at  the  time  of  solicitation. 

The  report  concludes  that  "whatever  the 
appropriate  level  of  markup  or  oommlsslon 
for  a  particular  transaction  and  assuming 
that  It  may  vary  In  different  circumstances 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  conceal  what  elsewhere  In  the  secu- 
rities business  is  considered  essential  to  be 
disclosed."    For  example,  there  is  complete 
disclosure    of   the   spread   In    undervn-ltten 
offerings,  often  amounting  to  as  much  as  W 
percent  or  more  on  common  stock  issues,  and 
of  the  sales  load  on  mutual  fund  shares 
typically   amounting   to   8V4    or  9  percent' 
"Disclosure  in  these  situations  has  not  dis- 
couraged merchandising  activity  or  success- 
ful selling,  and  It  is  not  apparent  why  it 
should  do  so  in  the  over-the-counter  markets 
generally." 

TRADINO   MABKETS— INTKKRELATIONSHIPS 

In  an  analysis  of  the  factors  and  forces 
which  determine  whether  a  specific  security 
is  to  find  Its  primary  market  on  an  exchange 
or  over  the  counter,  the  special  study  focuses 
primarily  on  the  significance  of  listing  and 
delisting  requirements  of  the  various  ex- 
changes, the  characteristics  of  securities 
traded  in  the  different  markets,  and  the  cri- 
terU  for  determining  the  suitability  of-  a 
security  for  trading  In  either  of  the  two  basic 
types  of  trading  markets. 

Noting  that  a  crucial  concept  in  alloca- 
tion as  between  exchange  and  over-the- 
counter  markets  is  that  of  "listing"  the 
process  by  which  securities  are  first  ad- 
mitted to  trading  on  an  exchange,  the  re- 
port observes  that  deUsting  standards,  while 
paralleUng  the  listing  standards,  are  gen- 
erally far  less  stringent.  The  study  ob- 
serves that  the  "wide  discrepancy  now 
found  between  listing  and  delisting  yard- 
sticks seems  questionable,"  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  NYSE,  where  the  most  strin- 
gent listing  requirements  apply;  and  it  rec- 
ommends strengthening  of  deUstlng  stand- 
ards on  that  exchange. 

The  report  also  observes  that  for  a  se- 
curity to  be  well  suited  for  an  exchange's 
continuous  auction  market.  Its  market  must 
have  adequate  "depth,"  a  need  that  Is  gen- 
erally  recognized  In  listing  and  delisting 
standards.  The  depth  of  buying  and  selling 
according  to  the  report,  is  directly  affected 
by  the  round-lot  unit  of  trading;  thus  a  re- 
duction In  the  round-lot  trading  unit  (100 
shares)  would  tend  to  add  to  the  fiow  of 
buy  and  seU  orders  constituting  the  depth  ot 
the  market  at  any  given  time.  Accordingly, 
the  study  recommends  a  "Government-In- 
dustry sttidy  of  the  feasiblUty  and  desir- 
ability of  reducing  the  round-lot  unit  for  all 
or  some  securities." 
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sUtutional  portfolios  as  a  whole  was  lower 
than  the  NYSE  market.  The  institutions 
lower  turnover  rates  "raises  questions  con- 
cerning the  consequences  of  possible  further 
increase  In  Institutionalization  of  the  mar- 
kets tor  stocks,"  which  may  Include  the  pos- 
sible further  "thinning  of  the  marketsln 
particular  Issues." 

Most  institutions  were  found  to  have  ctm- 
centrated  their  commission  business  among 
relatively  few  brokers:  no  more  than  lo 
firms  tended  to  accoxint  for  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  business  of  each  institution. 
NYSE  member  firms  received  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  Institutional  commis- 
sion business  for  the  period  studied. 

PEKSION  rUNSS 

With  respect  to  pension  fimds,  the  report 
observes  that  whUe  they  are  one  of  the  most 
important  Institutional-investor  groups  and 
are  growing  at  the  fastest  rate,  "they  are 
notable  for  the  dearth  of  Information  pub- 
licly available  on  their  holdings."  The  re- 
port concludes  the  Commission  should  rec- 
ommend that  the  Federal  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosures  Act  be  amended  to 
require  "periodic"  disclosures  by  pension 
funds  of  their  holdings  of  individual  corpo- 
rate seciiritles. 
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markets  for  listed  securities  "made"  by  brok- 
er-dealers specializing  in  such  trading  and  w- 
\r*  *o  by  the  study  as  the  "market 
makers."  Some  17  firms  were  mnk^trtg  these 
markets  in  1961.  with  the  largest  part  of  the 
volume  being  transacted  by  only  7  firms 

■nie  study  reports  that  though  off-board 
trading  in  listed  stocks  necessarUy  accounts 
for  some  diversion  of  volmne  from  the  pri- 
mary exchange  market,  this  diversion  is  rela- 
tively low  in  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
272  stocks  traded  in  the  third  market  in  1961 
Furthermore,  much  of  the  trading  is  In  large- 
size  transactions  which  might  create  a  tem- 
porary Imbalance  on  the  exchange  so  that 
the  diversion  may  enhance  rather  than  im- 
pair depth  In  the  primary  market.    Also   to 
the  Institutional  customers  of  this  maritet 
the  off-board  market  has  the  effect  of  adding 
to  the  depth  of  market,  because  It  makes 
available  the  benefit  of  the  market  maker's 
substantial  resources  In  addlUon  to  the  trad- 
ing and  resources  available  on  the  public 
market  of  the  exchange. 


msTrrunoKAL   participation  and  block 

TRANSACTIONS 

The  report  emphasizes  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  institutions  relative  to  in- 
dividuals as  Investors  In  stocks,  although 
pointing  out  that  the  holdings  and  trading 
of  stocks  by  institutions  are  still  consider- 
ably less  Important  than  those  of  indlvlduaU. 
The  report  also  notes  the  "special  Impw. 
tance"  of  Institutions  to  the  trading  markets 
resulting  from  their  large  unit  holdings  and 
the  concentration  of  decision  making  power 
In  relatively  few  investor  units. 

InsUtutlonal  transactions  showed  concen- 
trations in  issues  listed  on  the  NYSE.  Trans- 
actions executed  on  the  regional  exchanges 
involve  for  the  most  part  NYSE  Issues  imd 
most  were  by  the  open-end  investment  com- 
panies. WhUe  the  NYSE  U  the  most  Im- 
portant market  channel  for  Institutional 
transactions  in  listed  stocks,  many  institu- 
tions indicated  that  their  use  of  the  over- 
Wie-counter  markets  for  listed  stocks  has 
Deen  increasing  in  recent  years. 

The  report  also  states  that  while  the  in- 
vestment companies  (mutual  funds)  have 
noticeably  higher  stock  turnover  rates  than 
other  institutions,  the  turnover  of  the  In- 


OVaa-THE-COUNTES      ICASKETS     Hf      SZCHANOB- 
LISTED  SBCTTRrrnCS 

The  special  study  reports  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  developments  in  the  secvirlties 
markets  in  recent  years  has  been  the  growth 
of  a  market  away  from  the  floor  of  the  stock 
exchanges  for  securities  traded  on  the  ex- 
changes. Because  of  the  market's  unique 
character,  combining  elements  of  both  the 
exchange  markets  and  the  over-the-counter 
markets,  the  study  refers  to  it  as  "the  third 
market." 

The  size  of  this  third  market  may  be 
Judged,  according  to  the  report,  by  the  fact 
that  In  1961  markets  were  made  for  270  com- 
mon stocks  traded  on  the  NYSE,  The  study 
points  out  that  while  the  volume  of  this 
market  is  approximately  only  14  percent  of 
NYSE  volume,  it  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  20  years  and  appears  to  be  con- 
tinuing to  expand.  The  percentage  increase 
In  volimie  <rf  such  trading  between  1965  and 
1981  was  three  times  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  volume  on  the  NYSE.  The  list  of 
stocks  is  described  as  large,  dlverslfled  and 
steadily  expanding. 

Unlike  the  off-board  trading  of  listed 
stocks  of  earlier  years,  which  tended  to  con- 
centrate in  Issues  of  high  quality  and  low 
activity,  the  list  now  Includes  some  of  the 
most  actively  traded  stocks  on  the  NYSE  as 
well  as  those  In  the  highest  size  ranges, 
whether  measvired  by  number  of  stockholders 
or  of  shares  outstanding  or  doUar  amount  of 
assets. 

A  notable  characteristic  of  the  market  is 
the  stress  on  very  large  and  very  small  trans- 
actions. The  large  transactions.  It  states 
are  hardly  unexpected  since  the  handling  of 
block  transactions  by  Institutions  has  long 
been  accepted  as  a  prhne  function  of  the 
third  market.  The  study  also  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  share  volume  transacted  in 
odd  lots.  I.e.,  transactions  of  less  than  100 
shares,  constituted  about  78  percent  of  the 
transactions  and  18  percent  of  share  volume 
on  the  offboard  market,  or  about  double  the 
corresponding  percentages  on  the  NYSE. 

The  study  reports  that  InstituUons  are  the 
largest  customers  in  the  off-board  market 
being  responsible  for  62  percent  of  the  dollar 
volvune  of  the  third  market  in  1961. 

INDIVIDUALS'  aoLx  suapRisiifa 
The  relatively  high  percent  of  trading  by 
Individuals  In  the  third  market,  38  percent 
of  dollar  volume  In  1961.  Is  described  by  the 
report  as  stirprlsing. 

Off-board  trading  of  listed  securities  Ukes 
place  in  many  ways,  according  to  the  study 
but  the  great  bulk  occvirs  In  over-the-counter 
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The  third  market  has  been,  on  balance 
beneficial  to  Investors  and  the  pubUc  Inter- 
est. By  and  large,  the  competition  afforded  is 
substantial  and  the  Impairment  of  depth 
limited.  It  declares  "that  the  very  existence 
of  this  market  to  satisfy  needs  not  met  by 
the  exchange  market  Is  indeed  affirmation  of 
the  Inherent  strength  and  viability  •f  a  sys- 
tem of  free  markets." 

The  study  concludes,  however,  that  the 
acute  lack  of  data  concerning  this  market 
must  be  corrected  If  the  market  is  to  be  fullv 
understood. 

kECIONAL    EXCHANGES 

The  regional  stock  exchanges  are  the  14 
exchanges  located  outside  of  New  York  City. 
In  1962.  a  total  dollar  volume  of  tS.7S0  mll- 
Uon  was  traded  through  the  facilities  of 
these  exchanges,  representing  6.9  percent  of 
the  total  dollar  volume  of  securities  traded 
on  all  American  stock  exchanges  during  1962 
It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to  maintain  a 
strong  regional  exchange  system,  the  report 
concludes. 

The  report  points  out  that  there  has  been 
an  accelerating  trend  for  the  regional  ex- 
changes to  trade  stocks  listed  on  the  NYSE, 
as  an  offset  to  a  continuing  and  significant 
loss  of  their  business  to  the  over-the-counter 
market  and  to  the  two  major  New  York 
exchanges. 

Of  1,168  common  stocks  listed  on  the  NYSE 
In  1961,  about  750  were  also  traded  on  one 
or  more  of  the  reglonals.  The  NYSE  stocks 
selected  for  multiple  trading  by  the  regional 
exchanges  tend  to  be  the  most  active  NYSE 
stocks.  However,  there  Is  also  a  tendency  for 
each  regional  exchange  to  concentrate  on  the 
dual  trading  of  securities  of  companies  In  Its 
vicinity. 

The  report  discusses  the  factors  which  led 
to  the  decline  of  the  regional  exchanges  as 
primary  markets  and  observes  that  the  major 
causes  of  the  shift  to  multiple  markets  have 
Included:  (1)  freedom  from  controls  over 
Issuers  In  the  over-the-counter  nuu-kets  as 
compared  with  issuers  ot  listed  securities-  (2) 
greater  fiexlblllty  of  trading,  "merchandis- 
ing" and  pricing  practices  in  the  over-the- 
counter  markete;  and  (S)  Improvemenu  in 
communications  aooentuating  the  puu  of 
the  New  York  exchange  markets  and  foster- 
ing the  growth  of  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
kets. 

OXtnaAL    CONCLUSIONS 

The  special  study  concludes  Its  chapter  on 
the  InterrdaUonshlps  of  trading  markets 
with  recommendations  that  the  commission 
Improve  Ita  facilities  for  the  continuous  ac- 
cumulation of  data  relating  to  trading  mar- 
kets and  that  the  commisskm  establish  a 
permanent  policy  and  planning  unit  with  the 
responsibUity  of  accumulating  and  analysing 
daU  bearing  on  market  patterns  and  prac- 
tices. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbxme,  July 

18,1903] 

Th>  SEC's  Bombsbxll 

Yesterday's  Secxuities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission report  blistered  the  financial  com- 
munity, which  had  not  expected  anything 
nearly  so  severe.  In  essence,  it  holds  that 
self -policing  has  not  been  as  effective  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  proposes  some  major  tighten- 
ing, aimed  at  wiping  out  the  vestiges  of 
what  it  sees  as  the  "private  club"  atmos- 
phere of  the  major  securities  exchanges, 
and  hitting  squarely  at  some  well-estab- 
lished prerogatives. 

There  ts  no  question  but  that  a  number  of 
insiders  in  the  securities  business  have 
profited  by  their  knowledge,  by  being  in  a 
position  to  "feel"  the  market  and  to  take 
quick  advantage  of  its  movement.  But  what 
the  regulators  have  to  weigh,  primarily,  is 
the  effect  of  the  various  practices  on  the 
over-all  functioning  of  a  free  securities  mar- 
ket. Speculative  activity,  for  example, 
widens  the  swings  of  the  market,  but  also 
provides  much  of  its  vigor. 

Back  in  1934  a  lot  of  financial  men  bit- 
terly opposed  the  Secxirities  Exchange  Act, 
which  they  saw  as  a  threat  to  market  in- 
stitutions. But  Instead  of  destroying  the 
market  it  laid  the  basis  for  restored  public 
confidence. 

It's  going  to  take  time  for  the  financial 
community  to  weigh  in  detail  the  five- 
volume  report,  and  it's  going  to  take  more 
time  to  debate  its  reconunendatlons  ade- 
quately. 

Meanwhile,  it's  worth  bearing  in  mind 
SEC  Chairman  Cary's  observation  that, 
though  certain  "faults  and  defects"  exist, 
these  "do  not  call  for  public  alarm  as  to  the 
basic  integrity"  of  the  markets.  The  mar- 
kets not  only  have  served  the  public  well, 
but  they  have  made  possible  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  American  Industry.  This  is  no 
mean  achievement.  Whatever  improve- 
ments may  ultimately  result  from  the  SEC 
report  will  be  Improvements  in  a  mechanism 
that  already  functions  well. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  study  shows  we  have  strong 
institutions  for  trading  in  securities  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  are  doing  theinjob 
well,  but  there  are  a  few  weaknesses,  as 
shown  by  the  study,  in  trading  in  over- 
the-counter  accounts  and  in  activities  of 
specialists  and  traders  for  their  own  ac- 
counts which  will  require  consideration. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  SEC  endorses  the  "general  sound- 
ness" of  this  part  of  the  report  but  has 
not  endorsed  specifically  each  finding  or 
proposal. 

I  give  this  pledge  to  the  securities  in- 
dustry: The  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities,  of  which  I  am  the 
senior  Republican,  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  the  SEC's 
recommendations  based  on  the  first  part 
of  the  study  report,  and  the  legislation 
which  will  be  coming  to  the  floor,  reflect 
a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity  and  a 
very  prudent  and  balanced  point  of  view 
on  the  part  of  both  the  industry  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Chairman  Cary,  in  sending  the  second 
segment  of  the  special  study  report  to 
the  Congress,  states  that  the  recom- 
mendations for  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems described  in  this  part  of  the  report 
can  be  effected  without  legislation, 
through  the  medium  of  the  rule-making 
power  of  the  SEC,  with  the  exception  of 
controls  over  operators  of  "quotation  bu- 


reaus," which  handle  price  quotations  of 
over-the-counter  scientists.  The  secu- 
rities industry  will  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
press its  views  at  hearings  which  the 
SEC  is  required  to  conduct  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  new  regulations. 

Some  legislation  may  be. required.  I 
think  I  can  make  the  same  pledge  that 
should  such  legislation  be  introduced,  it 
will  be  handled  temperately,  and  that  all 
elements  of  the  securities  industry,  as 
well  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  l>e  heard. 

I  think  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  study  group  have 
done  a  fine  Job.  That  does  not  mean 
I  have  to  agree  with  everything  they  have 
said  in  part  n  of  the  study.  The  urgent 
thing  is  for  the  securities  industry  and 
the  Commission  to  confer  upon  the  spe- 
cial study's  recommendations  and  to  give 
us  the  full  benefit  of  their  thinking. 


THE  CUBAN  MENACE  TODAY— COM- 
MUNISM'S BASE  IN  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  sorry  that  the  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Brazil  who  were 
here  a  short  time  ago  are  not  present  to 
hear  this  address,  because  the  subject  I 
want  to  talk  about  today  is  Cuba  as  a 
Communist  base  in  Latin  America, 
which  obviously  involves  Brazil  as  well  as 
the  other  coimtries  in  South  and  Latin 
America. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  concrete  plans  have  been  of- 
fered by  Senators  Allott,  Curtis,  and 
MuNDT  for  American  policy  toward  lib- 
eration of  Cuba.  These  have  been  con- 
structive, carefully  documented  propos- 
als designed  to  assist  in  the  downfall  of 
the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba  without 
resort  to  war  or  invasion.  Unfortunate- 
ly, several  people  have  asked  publicly 
why  we  should  do  any  of  these  things. 
They  have  said  "communism  will  evolve 
peacefully,"  or  "we  cannot  create  crises 
for  Khrushchev,"  or  "any  action  is  too 
dangerous  and  certainly  Cuba  does  not 
menace  the  United  States."  How  naive 
can  we  get?  My  purpose  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  show  why  Cuba  is  a  men- 
ace to  us,  to  this  hemisphere,  and  the 
degree  of  that  menace.  This  will  be 
carefully  documented  and  should  be  a 
complete  answer  to  the  recent  adminis- 
tration trial  balloons  that  tensions  are 
easing  and  that  Khrushchev  and  Castro 
are  at  heart  nice  people  interested  in 
maintaining  peace  and  order  in  the  same 
way  as  we  are. 

The  President  said  on  September  4, 
1962: 

It  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Castro  regime  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  export  its  aggressive  purposes  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force.  It  will  be  pre- 
vented by  whatever  means  may  be  necesssary 
from  taking  action  against  any  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

He  further  declared  on  September  13, 
1962: 

If  Cuba  should  ever  attempt  to  export  its 
aggressive  pxu-poses  by  force  or  the  threat  of 
force    against    any    nation    in    this   heml- 
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sphere  •  •  •  this  country  wlU  do  whatever 
must  be  done  to  protect  its  own  security  and 
that  of  its  allies.  ' 
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These  are  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  hi  formal 
statements  on  American  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba  on  September  4  and  13 
of  last  year.  Lest  anyone  think  that 
President  Kennedy  changed  his  tune 
after  passing  through  the  awesome  ex- 
perience of  the  October  mlssUes  crisis, 
let  me  quote  from  his  policy  statement 
of  November  20: 

If  Cuba  is  not  used  for  the  export  of  ag- 
gressive Communist  purposes,  there  will  be 
peace  in  the  Caribbean. 

Put  In  plain  English,  therefore  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  those  statements 
warned  Castro  and  his  cohorts  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  in  the  Caribbean  if 
Cuba  Is  used  for  the  export  of  aggres- 
sive Communist  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  meaning 
of  these  somber  Presidential  declara- 
tions of  policy?  Admittedly,  the  phrase 
'export  of  aggressive  Communist  pur- 
poses" is  somewhat  vague,  as  diplomatic 
language  characteristically  is.  But  the 
meaning  of  these  warnings  seem  to  have 
been  clarified  by  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Rusk,  a  man  whose 
discretion  and  tact  are  the  hallmarks  of 
his  performance  as  this  Nation's  chief 
diplomat. 

Listen  to  what  he  said,  Mr.  President: 
It  has  been  made  very  clear  that  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  hemisphere,  including 
our  own,  are  made  avaUable  to  insure  that 
arms  that  are  now  In  Cuba  not  be  used  out- 
side of  Cuba,  either  in  terms  of  organized 
effort  or  through  piecemeal  infiltration  of 
those  arms  into  other  countries  of  the 
hemisphere. 

And  again  he  said: 

President  Kennedy  has  made  it  utterly 
clear  •  •  •  that  we  would  not  permit  any 
arms  that  are  in  Cuba  to  be  used  outelde 
of  Cuba  •  •  •  that  if  and  attempt  were 
made  to  launch  forays  against  any  other 
countries,  that  those  would  meet  the  armed 
for<»s  of  the  hemisphere,  including  those 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

These  statements,  made  in  March  of 
this  year  are  even  stronger  than  those 
made  earlier  by  President  Kennedy. 

One  would  have  thought,  on  the  basis 
of  such  warnings  as  I  have  Just  quoted 
from  the  two  key  people  in  this  coun- 
try, who  hold  responsible  positions,  that 
Castro  and  his  cohorts  might  have  read 
the  message  loud  and  clear,  the  United 
States  will  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  engaging  in  forcible 
and  violent  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
non-Communist  governments  of  Latin 
American  countries.    I  would  have  sup- 
posed that  Castro  might  have  been  de- 
terred   by    these    ringing    declarations, 
threatening   the   use   of    the   awesome 
power  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
their  intent. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  what  has  been 
happening  since  these  warnings  were 
uttered? 

Item:  On  June  5,  after  first  notifying 
**r*J!®*?*  newspaper  that  they  would 
attack  the  U.S.  military  mission  bulld- 
mg.  a  gang  of  eight  gunman  from  the 
p!J?m  ^"^?  °'  National  Liberation,  or 
i-ALN,  the  Venezuelan  Communist  ter- 


rorist organization.  Invaded  our  mission 
at  pistol  point,  overpowered  four  Vene- 
zuelan guards,  forced  six  U.S.  Army  offi- 
cers to  strip,  and  stole  their  uniforms  and 
sidearms.    They  then  set  fire  to  the 
building  and  left,  chanting,  "Down  with 
Yanqui  imperialism !    Cuba,  si !  Yanquis 
no!"  after  trampling  and  burning  an 
American  fiag.     Two  days  later,   Ha- 
vana's CMQ  radio  hailed  the  attackers 
as  "patriots."    Here  is  a  clear  example 
of  the  export  from  Cuba  of  "aggressive 
Communist  purposes"— if   these   words 
really  mean  anything.     What  did  we  do 
to  redress  this  humiliating  attack  on 
official  U.S.  representatives  and  our  flag? 
Nothing.    Absolutely  nothing 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  tiie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  for 
what  he  is  saying  today.  His  statement 
continues  with  well  documented  facts 
He  has  rendered  outstanding  pubUc  serv- 
ice. It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  time  would  be  to  have 
the  United  States  offlciaUy  follow  a  pol- 
icy which  pretended  that  the  Cuban 
problem,  the  Communist  problem  on  our 
doorstep,  did  not  exist. 

The  Senator  has  given  time  and  ef- 
fort and  devoted  his  great  talent  to 
bringing  not  only  to  this  body,  but  also 
to  the  country,  every  reason  to  repudi- 
ate such  an  idea.  If  our  Government 
foUows  a  poUcy  of  paying  no  attention 
to  communism  on  our  doorstep— and  it 
matters  not  what  the  reason  is.  whether 
it  is  deliberate,  or  whether  it  is  due  to 
the  greater  amount  of  emphasis  given 
to  other  problems,  or  whether  it  is  goaded 
mto  such  a  procedure  by  Communist  ir- 
ritations around  the  globe— the  fact  re- 
mains that  to  have  the  communism  in 
Cuba  problem  go  without  attention 
would  be  a  great  tragedy. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  com- 
mittee hearings  and  committee  reports 
are  fine,  but  that  once  they  are  made 
they  are  put  on  the  shelf  and  forgotten 
unless  some  researcher  or  historian  digs 
them  out.  I  come  back  again  to  the  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  Its  clear  cut  statement 
on  the  danger  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists in  Cuba  and  what  will  happen  if 
it  Is  not  solved. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  one  committee 
report  which  not  only  should  be  required 
reading,  but  should  be  required  reading 
weekly   by   responsible  persons   In   our 
Oovemment.  until  the  problem  is  solved. 
I  commend  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
foUowIng   the   remarks  of  the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  and  any 
colloquy  that  may  appear  hereafter    I 
may  include  in  the  R«coiu>  an  editorial 
broadcast    over    WKRC,    of    the    Taft 
Broadcasting  Co.  of  Cincinnati  Ohio 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  (Mr 
Bartlctt  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

*v^.:  .P^*"*"^^-  ^  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  l  am 
g«d  he  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  because  It 
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Is  one  of  the  things  I  will  specifically  re- 
fer to  to  my  remarks.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  have  undertaken  to  make 
these  remarks  is  to  try  to  detaU  abundant 
evidence  of  toe  need  for  the  positive  ac- 
tion which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  by  my  dlstto- 
g^ushed  colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr 
Allott]  and  by  the  Senator  from  South' 
Dakota  [Mr.  Miindt]. 

I  was  discussing  the  items  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  which  have  occurred  out 
or  Cuba,  the  export  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, stoce  these  statements  of  policy 
were  made  to  order  to  show  Uiat  we  are 
not,  in  fact,  dotog  what  we  said  we  would 
do.  I  have  already  spoken  about  the 
first  one  to  Venezuela.  I  should  like  to 
take  up  the  next  one. 

Item:  The  Minister  of  Interior  of  the 
Colombian  Government  recentiy  charged 
S?.V^^^"^'  Leagues,"  simiir  to  toe 
militant  Communist  groups  to  norto- 
eastern  Brazil,  are  operating  to  two  Prov- 
inces of  his  country  and  are  being  fi- 
nanced, armed,  and  staffed  by  Castro's 
Cuba.  Does  this  not  constitute  a  clear 
case  of  the  export  from  Cuba  of  "aggres- 
sive Communist  purposes?" 

Item:  Excelsior,  a  Mexico  aty  news- 
paper, recently  reported  toe  discovery  ol 
a  cache  of  arms  by  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  road  patrol  to  a  place  located 
on  toe  Yucatan  Peninsula,  toe  part  of 
Mexico  nearest  Cuba  and  reportedly  a 
depository   for   arms   shipped   clandes- 
tinely from  Cuba.    The  account  of  this 
tocident  did  not  describe  its  outcome  ex- 
cept to  say  toat  toe  patrolman  left  toe 
scene  when  he  saw  toat  toe  cache  was 
guarded    by    armed    men    "who    spoke 
g>anish    with    a    Cuban    accent."    In 
Washington.  DC,  rumors  have  circu- 
lated for  some  time  that  similar  arms 
cashes  have  been  located  by  toe  CIA,  but 
perm^on   to  destroy  toem  has   been 
denied  by  toe  SUte  Department    Once 
again  we  have  a  clear  case  of  toe  export 
or  Communist  aggression  wlto  notoing 
done  about  it  despite  our  declarations  of 
policy. 

tJ^'r^^  ^V^  *°  Havana,  toe  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Culture  staged  cere- 
monies at  toe  Roldan  Theater  publicly 
lauding  Venezuelan  communism's  insur- 
rectionary ann,  toe  Armed  Forces  of  Na- 
tional Uberation,  toe  FALN.  Around  toe 
same  time  to  Caracas,  FALN  terrorists 
attacked  a  poUce  post  just  600  yards  from 
the  Miraflores  Palace,  which  houses  toe 
offices  of  VenezueU's  President  Betan- 
court.  Two  police  guards  were  taken 
as  hostages,  and  quantities  of  smaU  anns 
including  three  machtoeguns.  were' 
stolen.  Havana  radio  gleefully  reported 
toe  tocident  This  is  anotoer  clear  ex- 
ample of  toe  export  from  Cuba  of 
"aggressive  Communist  purposes." 

It«n:  On  May  1  at  a  labor  congress  to 
Prague,  toe  Cuban  delegate  told  toe 
assemblage  that  Cuba  was  strivliig  pri- 
marily "to  stimulate  support  for  toe  peo- 
ple of  Venezuela.  Colombia,  and  Nica- 
ragua— with  toe  aim  of  overthrowing  toe 
governments  of  those  eoimtrlea."  A 
plain,  clear  statement  of  totent  and  ac- 
tion to  export  from  Cuba  "aggressive 
Communist  purposes." 

Item:  On  May  20,  Communist  youths 
attacked  Puerto  Maldonado  to  soutoeast 
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upon. 

Not  only  do  the  Communists  struggle 
against  the  i  olice  regime  ot  Venezuela.  The 
National  Llleration  Rront  created  In  the 
country  ind  ides  the  movement  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary left,  the  Democratic  Bepubllc 
Union,  and  ;  nany  progressive  organizations. 
It  is  natura  that  the  order  to  arrest  all 
Conunonlsts  is  an  additional  dictatorial 
all  democratic  forces,  among 
bofirgeods  parties  of  the  left  of  the 


liiq>iideot  declaration  of  war 
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Mr.  Presi  lent,  here  is  an  example,  of 


not  only  from  Havana  but 
of  "aggressive 


from  Moseifw  as  well. 
Communist  purposes." 

And  so.  [  return  to  the  warnings 
uttered  by  the  hii^  c(»unand  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  that  I  quoted 
earlier.  How  does  one  accoimt  for  the 
Castro-Corn  aaunist  forces'  apparent  in- 
difference t4 1  these  warnings? 

I  think  tl  at  a  clue  to  what  was  really 
meant  by  t  lese  statonents  can  be  de- 
rived from  an  impromptu  remark  by 
the  Preside]  it  at  his  news  conference  on 
April  34.  wh  m  he  said: 
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Castro  and  his  cohorts  that  we  are  really 
determined  to  thwart  their  offensive  to 
extend  Communist  powers  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. For  the  problem  is  not  the  like- 
lihood of  conventional  military  aggres- 
tiaa  by  Castro's  Cuba.  No  one  seriously 
expects  Castro's  Cuba  to  launch  a  major 
conventional  attack  on  any  other  coun- 
try because  he  would  be  slitting  his  own 
throat.  If  anjrthing  could  goad  Uncle 
Sam  into  finally  waking  up  to  what  is 
going  on  south  of  his  border,  this  would 
be  it.  So  one  reluctantly  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ringing  declarations 
made  by  the  President  and  his  chief  for- 
eign affairs  adviser  are  largely  meaning- 
less. Castro  guessed  it  and  is  acting 
accordingly. 

Our  own  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  in  the  "Interim  Report  on  the 
Cuban  Military  Buildup,"  issued  May  9. 
1963,  by  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  states  unequivocably 
among  its  findings  : 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  Castro 
is  supporting,  spxirring,  aiding,  and  abetting 
Conununlst  revolutionary  and  subversive 
movements,  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  that  such  activities  present  a 
grave  and  ominous  threat  to  the  peace  and 
seciirity  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  President,  Cuba  is  engaged  in  an 
extensive  and  unremitting  campaign  of 
forcible  and  violent  subversion  aimed  at 
bringing  down  all  non-Communist  gov- 
ernments in  Latin  America.  This  cam- 
paign is  being  waged  by  Latin  American 
Communists,  supplied  and  led  by  Ha- 
vana, which  in  turn  is  receiving  advice 
and  material  and  arms  assistance  from 
Moscow  and  other  Commimist  capitals. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  Castro- 
Communist  offensive  is  vividly  described 
in  a  report  issued  Jime  4  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  established  to  recommend 
measures  to  all  OAS  member-states  to 
combat  this  campaign. 

Characteriidng  the  Castro-Commu- 
nist offensive  as  "a  grave  threat  to  con- 
tinental unit  and  democratic  institu- 
tions," this  c(»nmittee,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member,  reported 
that  "the  Communist  offensive  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  mtensifled  even  more" 
during  the  year  and  a  half  since  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  American  Re- 
publics meeting  at  Punta  del  Este  of- 
ficially took  notice  of  the  offensive  and 
alerted  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere 
to  the  dangers  it  posed.  The  commit- 
tee mentioned  three  factors  as  account- 
ing for  the  intensification  of  the  Castro- 
Communist  offensive: 

1.  The  increase  in  Soviet  military  power 
in  Cuba: 

2.  The  emplacement  of  Soviet  offensive 
weapons  with  niiclear  capability  in  that 
same  country,  which  precipitated  the  crisis 
of  October  1962;  and 

8.  The  campaign  by  the  Castro  regime  to 
inspire  armed  insurrection  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Remember,  this  report  was  issued  on 
June  4  this  year. 

With  respect  to  the  third  point,  the 
committee  declared  its  belief  that  "the 
Cuban  regime  has  begim  a  new  phase 
of  promoting  and  encouraging  violent 
subversion  in  other  countries  of  the 
hemisphere."    It  traced  the  origins  of 


this  new  phase  to  the  aftermath  of  the 
October  missiles  crisis  when  "spokesmen 
of  the  Cuban  Oovemment  began  making 
a  series  of  speeches  openly  advocating 
armed  insurrection  in  Latin  America 
as  a  means  of  introducing  economic  and 
social  changes  based  on  the  Communist 
system."  Fidel  Castro  laid  down  the 
general  line  of  action  in  his  important 
speech  of  January  16.  1963.  Other 
Cuban  leaders  calling  for  armed  insur- 
rection include  Ernesto  "Che"  Ouevara, 
Minister  of  Industries;  Carlos  Rafael 
Rodriguez,  president  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Agrarian  Reform;  Bias  Roca,  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
ORI,  the  Integrated  Revolutionary  Or- 
ganizations of  the  Communist  Party;  and 
Armando  Hart,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  OAS  special  committee  declared 
that  the  Castro-Communist  offensive 
manifests  itself  in  two  forms:  first,  the 
bringing  of  hundreds  of  Latin  Americans 
to  Cuba  for  indoctrination  and  training 
in  subversive  tactics  and  techniques; 
and  second,  implementing  a  plan  of  sab- 
otage, terrorism,  and  guerrilla  action  in 
several  Latin  American  countries,  no- 
tably Venezuela. 

The  committee  declared  itself  con- 
vinced that  "the  Castro  regime  has 
selected  Venezuela  as  its  primary  objec- 
tive," and  it  quoted  the  following  state- 
ment from  a  speech  on  January  24  by 
the  old-line  Cuban  Communist,  Bias 
Roca: 

When  the  people  of  Venezuela  achieve 
victory,  when  they  gain  full  Independence 
from  Imperialism  •  •  •  then  all  America  will 
be  Inflamed,  all  America  will  advance,  all 
America  will  be  freed  once  and  for  all  from 
the  ominous  yoke  of  Yankee  imperialism. 
If  their  struggle  is  a  help  to  lis  today,  their 
victory  will  be  an  even  greater  help.  Then 
we  shall  no  longer  be  a  solitary  island  in  the 
Caribbean  confronting  the  Yankee  imperial- 
ists, but  rather  we  shall  have  a  base  of  sup- 
port on  the  mainland. 

One  of  the  most  significant  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  eight-nation  OAS 
Committee  was  the  following: 

Undoubtedly  Cuba  now  constitutes  the 
regional  center  for  subversive  action  by  in- 
ternational conmiunism  in  American.  This 
Is  true  not  only  with  regard  to  the  spread 
of  the  Communist  ideology,  but  also,  and 
what  is  more  dangerous,  because  it  consti- 
tutes a  nearby  center  for  tranlng  agents  of 
every  kind  whose  function  it  is  to  carry  on 
subversion  in  the  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  President,  that  report  was  made 
by  an  OAS  ccxnmittee — not  by  a  Senate 
committee,  not  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  who  is  speaking,  not  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  by  a 
Committee  on  the  eight-nation  OAS  it- 
self. 

Thus,  the  finger  is  pointed  clearly  at 
Cuba  as  the  staging  area  for  this  massive 
and  sustained  offensive  against  the  free 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has 
frankly  and  unequivocably  reported 
similar  circumstances  in  a  statement  by 
its  Director,  John  A.  McCone,  before  the 
Inter- American  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
on  February  19  of  this  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr.  McCone^s  statement  printed  in  Uie 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks;  but 
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at  the  same  time.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  certain  portions  of  the 
statement,  because  I  think  them  quite 
important. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  public  pronouncements  of  Cuban  lead- 
ers, the  daUy  record  of  events  in  Latin 
America,  and  nporta  from  our  inteUlgence 
sources  within  Commuxiist  and  other  left- 
extremist  elementa  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere all  agree  on  one  salient  conclusion: 
That  Pldel  Castro  is  spurring  and  support- 
ing the  efforts  of  Commimists  and  other 
revolutionary  elements  to  overthrow  and 
seize  control  of  the  governments  in  Latin 
America. 

Even  before  the  October  missile  crisis 

and  with  increasing  rancor  since  then — Cu- 
ban leaders  have  been  exhorting  revolution- 
ary movements  to  violence  and  terrorism 
and  supporting  their  activities. 

Cuban  support  takes  many  different  forms, 
but  its  main  thrust  is  in  the  supply  of  the 
Inspiration,  the  guidance,  the  training,  and 
the  communications  and  technical  assist- 
ance that  revolutionary  groups  in  Latin 
America  require. 

In  essence.  Castro  tells  revolutionaries 
from  other  Latin  American  coiutries:  "Come 
to  Cuba;  we  wiU  pay  your  way;  we  will  train 
you  in  imderground  organization  techniques, 
in  guerrilla  warfare,  in  sabotage,  and  in  ter- 
rorism. We  wlU  see  to  it  that  you  get  back 
to  your  homeland. 

"Once  you  are  there,  we  wUl  keep  in  touch 
with  you,  give  you  propaganda  support,  send 
you  propaganda  materials  for  yoiir  move- 
ment, training  aids  to  expand  your  guerrilla 
forces,  secret  communications  methods,  and 
perhaps  funds  and  specialized  demolition 
equipment." 

Castro  probably  also  teUs  them:  "If  you 
succeed  in  establishing  something  effective 
by  way  of  a  revolutionary  movement  in  your 
homeland,  if  yoiur  guerrillas  come  down  out 
of  the  hills  and  confront  regular  armed 
forces,  then  we  may  consider  more  concrete 
forms  of  assistance."  So  far,  it  should  be 
noted,  none  of  the  movements  In  South 
America  has  reached  this  final  stage.  In 
many  ways,  Cuba  under  Castro  is  the  Latin 
version  of  the  old  Comintern,  inciting,  abet- 
ting, and  sustaining  revolution  wherever  it 
will  flourish. 

We  have  evidence  of  more  concrete  Cuban 
support.  Cuban  nationals,  for  example,  took 
part  in  the  La  Oroya  disorders  in  Peru  in 
December.  We  know  that  some  funds  move, 
generally  in  cash  by  courier,  from  Cuba  to 
the  revolutionaries  in  other  countries.  We 
know  that  Cuba  furnishes  money  to  buy 
weapons,  and  that  some  guerrilla  forces  in 
Peru,  for  Instance,  are  equipped  with  Czecho- 
slovak weapons  which  most  probably  came 
from  Cuba. 

Before  going  into  more  detailed  evidence 

■  of   Cuban  subversion   in   Latin  America,   I 

should  note   that  Venezuela   Is  apparently 

No.  1  on  Cuba's  priority  list  for  revoluUon. 

Pldel  Castro  said  so  to  the  recent  meeting 
of  Communist  front  organizations  for  Latin 
American  women. 

"Che"  Guevara  and  Bias  Boca  both  em- 
phasized the  outlook  for  revolution  in  Vene- 
zuela in  speeches  in  January. 

We  have  learned  reliably  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  leadership  In  Venezuela  feels 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  present  situation 
Is  out  of  the  question. 

We  also  know  that  in  late  1962  Commu- 
nist guerrilla  and  terrorist  operations  in 
Venezuela  were  placed  under  a  unified  com- 
mand which  coordinates  activities  with  the 
other  millttmt  extremist  group  in  Venezuela, 
the  MIR.  The  result  has  been  the  creation 
of  the  PALN,  or  Armed  Forces  of  National 
Liberation. 
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The  PALN  is  currently  trying  to  publicize 
its  existence  by  such  acts  as  the  hijacking 
oi  the  freighter  Amoategui,  and  by  acts  of 
sabotage  and  indisciimlnate  shootings. 
These  have  also  been  designed  to  dissuade 
President  Betancourt  from  his  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. In  this,  of  course,  they  have  failed. 
I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  violence  in 
Venezuela.  The  sabotage  is  the  work  of  ex- 
perts, and  is  being  done  with  advanced  types 
of  explosives.  The  shooting  has  reached  the 
point  in  Caracas  where  it  is  not  safe  to  go 
out  at  night  in  some  sections  of  the  capital. 
But  unless  the  terrorists  should  undertake 
and  accomplish  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Betancoxirt  and  other  high  officials,  the 
present  wave  of  sabotage  and  indiscriminate 
shooting  is  not  the  sort  of  activity  which 
would  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  Communists  have  not  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  stand  up  to  the  armed 
fcM-ces,  or  seize  and  hold  Government  build- 
ings. 

Cuba  has  given  guerrilla  training  to  more 
nationals  from  Venezuela  than  from  any 
other  country.  Our  best  estimate  now  is 
that  more  than  200  Venezuelans  received 
such  training  in  1962. 

Many  of  these  are  engaged  in  terrorism  in 
the  cities,  and  others  were  rounded  up  and 
given  long  prison  sentences  when  they  com- 
mitted themselves  prematurely  last  spring 
In  a  countryside  where  the  rural  population 
strongly  supports  the  Betancourt  adminis- 
tration. 

For  the  past  year  Cuban  spokesmen  have 
been  pushing  the  Une  that  Cuba  provides 
the  example  for  Latin  American  revolution, 
with  the  Implication  that  nothing  more  than 
guidance  needs  to  be  exported. 

Castro  actually  sounded  the  keynotes  for 
Cuban  subversion  on  July  26.  1960.  when 
he  said.  "We  promise  to  continue  making 
Cuba  the  example  that  can  convert  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  into  the  Sierra 
Maestra  of  the  American  Continent." 

In  his  speech  on  January  16,  1963,  Castro 
said  that  If  socialism  In  Cuba  had  waited 
to  overt\u-n  Batista  by  peaceful  means,  Castro 
would  still  be  In  the  Sierra  Maestra. 

Since  the  October  missile  crisis,  "Che" 
Guevara  and  Education  Minister  Armando 
Hart,  both  in  public  speeches  and  In  remarks 
to  visiting  Communists,  have  been  Insisting 
that  what  they  call  socialism  can  achieve 
power  In  Latin  America  only  by  force. 

The  Cuban  effort  at  present  is  far  more 
serious  than  the  hastily  organized  and  Ul- 
concelved  raids  that  the  bearded  veterans 
of  the  Sierra  Maestra  led  Into  such  Central 
American  countries  as  Panama,  Haiti,  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  Dominican  Republic  during 
the  first  8  or  9  months  Castro  was  in  power. 
Today  the  Cuban  effort  is  far  more  sophis- 
ticated, more  covert,  and  more  deadly.  In 
Its  professional  tradecraft.  It  shows  guidance 
and  training  by  experienced  Communist  ad- 
visers from  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  veteran 
Spanish  Communists. 

The  Ideas  move  fairly  openly  in  a  massive 
propaganda  effort.  The  inflammatory  broad- 
casts from  Havana  and  the  work  of  Prensa 
lAtina  are  matters  of  public  record  I  do  not 
need  to  go  into.  It  might  be  worth  noting 
that  the  postal  and  customs  authorities  In 
Panama  are  destrojrlng  on  the  average  of  12 
tons  a  month  of  Cuban  propaganda  coming 
into  their  lands.  Another  10  tons  a  month 
comes  into  Costa  Rica,  and  most  of  It  is 
spotted  either  at  the  airport  or  In  the  post 
office  and  destroyed. 

The  luiow-how  is  not  only  Imparted  to  the 
guerriUa  trainees  who  come  to  Cuba,  but  is 
exported  in  the  form  of  booklets.  There  are 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  texts  on  guerrilla 
warfare  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  by  "Che"  Gue- 
vara scattered  over  all  of  Latin  America. 
There  Is  also  a  little  pocket  booklet,  about 
2^  by  4  Inches,  called  "160  Questions  on 
OuerrUla  Warfare,"  written  by  a  Spanish 
civil  war  veteran,  Alberto  Bayo.     This  was 


apparently  printed  in  Cuba,  and  turned  up 
first  in  Peru. 

Another  version,  with  lOO  questions  and 
answers,  based  on  Guevara's  and  Bayo's 
books,  has  been  written  especiaUy  for  Peru- 
vian use,  and  mimeographed  in  Peru.  This 
is  about  5  by  8.  and  includes  drawings  on 
how  to  place  demolition  charges,  and  charts 
for  calculating  the  force  of  various  explo- 
sives. There  is  a  Portuguese  text  of  Gue- 
vara's book  in  BrazU,  and  a  mimeographed 
abridgment  of  Bayo's  160  questions  prepared 
by  a  terrorist-guerrilla  organization  in  Co- 
lombia. 

All  of  these  textbooks  stress  that  the  guer- 
rtlla  must  be  self-sustaining.  They  not  only 
tell  him  how  to  make  Molotov  cocktails,  ex- 
plosives, and  Incendiary  preparations  from 
materials  that  he  can  obtain  easUy  and  some- 
times even  openly  at  home;  they  stress  that 
his  weapons,  his  equipment,  and  supplies 
should  come  from  the  enemy;  that  is,  from 
the  security  foroee  in  his  homeland. 

At  leMt  1,000  to  1,600  persons  came  to 
Cuba  during  1962,  from  all  the  other  Latin 
American  coimtrles  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Uruguay,  to  receive  Ideological  In- 
doctrination or  guerrilla  warfare  training  or 
both.  More  have  gone  in  1963  despite  the 
limited  facilities  for  reaching  Cuba  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  largest  contingents  have  come  from 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Argentina,  and 
Bolivia. 

Some  of  the  courses  are  as  short  as  4 
weeks,  designed  to  let  it  appear  that  the 
trainees  had  merely  attended  some  confer- 
ence or  celebration  and  done  a  little  sight- 
seeing. 

Other  com-ses  last  as  long  as  a  year,  and 
may  Include  intensive  training  in  such  things 
as  sabotage,  espionage,  or  psychological  war- 
fare. 

The  Cubans  go  to  great  lengths  to  con- 
ceal the  movements  of  trainees.  The  Cuban 
Embassy  In  Mexico  City  gives  the  trainee 
a  visa  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  so  that 
his  passport,  when  he  goes  home,  will  only 
show  that  he  has  been  in  Mexico. 

In  other  cases,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
travel  through  Montevideo  before  the  quar- 
antine, the  Cubans  have  furnished  pass- 
ports under  other  names  for  travel  by  way 
of  Curacao. 

However,  In  the  case  of  Peru,  for  Instance 
we  come  up  with  a  list  of  286  names  of  in- 
dividuals known  to  have  made  extended 
stays  in  Cuba  in  1961  and  1962. 

Some  of  the  trainees  arrive,  and  many  go 
home,  by  way  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  West- 
ern Eiurepe,  using  Soviet.  Czech,  or  Cuban 
aircraft  and  probably  on  ships  as  weU  for 
the  trip  between  Cuba  and  the  bloc.  This 
Is  another  attempt  to  conceal  their  move- 
ments, and  in  some  cases  permits  further  In- 
doctrination and  training  In  bloc  countries. 

We  believe  that  the  scope  and  volume  of 
this  training  Is  being  stepped  up.  Just  as  we 
know  that  it  increased  in  1062  over  1961. 

The  basic  training  covers  cross-country 
movement  of  guerrUlas.  firing,  care  of  weap- 
ons, and  general  guerrilla  tactics. 

Some  of  the  trainees  remain  indefinitely. 
The  Cubans  sometimes  refer  to  these  men 
as  their  "International  brigade."  Sometimes 
they  are  formed  into  national  units  from  a 
particular  country,  in  effect  fcwming  a  pack- 
aged cadre  which  can  be  returned  to  the 
homeland  at  the  appropriate  time  to  lead  a 
"liberation  army." 

One  group  of  trainees  was  asked  to  mark 
bridges  and  other  similar  demolition  targeu 
on  detailed  maps  of  their  country.  These 
trainees  were  also  required  to  flU  out  a 
lengthy  questionnaire  on  sabotage  targets, 
possibilities  for  subversion  of  police,  methods 
for  illegal  entry  and  travel,  sulUble  drop 
zones  for  air  supply,  poesible  points  of  at- 
tack against  police,  and  military  posts,  and 
similar  Information  necessary  for  direct  sub- 
version  and    insurrection. 
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Cuban  fina  wing  of  subversive  operations 
in  Latin  AmBrica  is  generally  effected  by 
couriers  carrj  ing  cash.    A  few  examples  of 
theee  operatk  ns  are: 
Veneaueltn 


politician.  Pabriclo  OJeda, 

Cuba  in  March  of  1963,  was 
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A  Mlcaraffuaa  exile.  Julio  Cesar  Mayorga 
Portoeaitwa.  was  flying  from  Mexloo  to  Hon- 
dvras  in  fapiember  IMl  when  weather  farced 
the  plane  to  overtly  Hcmdiiras  and  land  in 
Nicaragua.  Re  was  found  to  be  carrying 
$3,600  in  cash,  which  he  admitted  he  was 
bringing  from  Cuba  for  Nlcaraguan  rebels 
in  Honduras. 

Last  April  Ecuadoran  troops  raided  a  guer- 
rilla training  camp  In  the  mountains  west 
of  Quito  and  arrested  some  48  members  of 
the  ITRJS  (Union  of  Revolutionary  Ecuadoran 
Youth).  The  leaders  of  the  group  admitted 
having  received  guerrilla  training  In  Cuba. 
They  also  received  Cuban  funds  to  support 
their  activities;  one  Item  involving  944.000 
reached  the  public  press. 

There  are  also  Involved  bank  transfers  by 
which  Cuban  money  eventually  reached 
Latin  American  front  groups  to  pay  for  polit- 
ical and  propaganda  activity. 

The  principle  that  guerrillas  must  be  self- 
sustaining  has  obviously  been  applied  to  fi- 
nances as  well.  Communist  guerrillas  have 
staged  numerous  bank  robberies  in  Vene- 
suela.  Peru,  and  Argentina. 

The  most  spectacular  holdup,  for  Instance, 
was  that  of  a  bank  In  a  Lima  suburb  last 
year  which  netted  almost  $100,000.  Prom  the 
participants  who  have  been  caught  we  know 
that  the  holdup  was  carried  out  by  a  com- 
bination ot  guerrillas  and  ordinary  criminals, 
who  divided  the  loot  50-50. 

Just  last  week  a  bank  in  an  outlying  Vene- 
zuelan town  was  robbed  of  $25,000  by  men 
wearing  PALN  armbands. 

Since  the  October  crisis,  Pldel  Castro  has 
obviously  been  trying  to  straddle  the  rift  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peiping  over  global  Com- 
munist strategy.  As  Mr.  Martin  aptly  put  it 
yesterday,  Castro's  heart  is  in  Peiping;  but 
his  stomach  is  in  Moscow. 

This  same  split  between  all-out  militancy 
and  a  more  cautious  policy — call  it  coexist- 
ence or  "two  steps  forward,  one  step  back" — 
is  reflected  on  the  extreme  left  in  many  Latin 
American  countries. 

Thus  Cuba  at  present  not  only  seeks  to 
serve  two  masters,  but  to  choose  among  rival 
servants  in  its  Latin  American  subversions. 

Castro's  views  on  what  is  good  for  socialism 
and  revolution  in  Latin  America  are  more 
in  line  with  those  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
than  the  Soviets. 

Only  the  Cuban  and  Venezuelan  Com- 
miinist  Parties  are  totally  committed  to 
terror  and  revolution. 

In  apite  of  diiferences  over  tactics  and  tim- 
ing between  various  Coniununist  groups,  all 
intend  eventually  to  deliver  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countrica  Into  the  Communlst-floclsllst 
bloc.  The  so-called  Soviet  conservative  view, 
as  it  is  now  espoused,  is  more  Intent  on  trjring 
to  achieve  power  by  legal  means  if  possible 
and  by  subversion  rather  than  by  force. 

Direct  Soviet  intereet  in  Latin  America  is 
clearly  increasing.  An  excellent  example  of 
this  was  the  setting  up  early  in  1982  of  a 
Latin  American  Institute  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  U.S.S  Ji. 

The  avowed  pxupose  of  this  institute  is  to 
raise  the  study  of  the  problems  of  Latin 
America,  which  in  their  own  statements  the 
Soviets  claim  they  have  neglected,  to  the 
highest  possible  level. 

Teaching  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lan- 
g^uages  is  to  be  stressed  in  the  institute  and 
throughout  the  school  system. 

A  list  of  subjects  on  which  this  institute 
intends  to  publish  shows  that  it  is  to  be  used 
to  attack  the  Alliance  for  Progess;  it  has  al- 
ready attacked  the  Alliance  program  in  Co- 
lombia— a  sbovrplsce  of  the  Alliance. 

Posters  have  been  placed  in  some  Colom- 
bian universities  referring  to  the  problems  of 
the  "national  liberation  and  workers'  move- 
ments in  Leitin  American  oovmtriee"  as  top- 
ics which  wUl  be  stTidled  by  the  institute. 
Bes\ilts  of  these  studies  will  be  published  in 
the  near  future  in  a  magazine  called  America 


Latlna,  Intended  e^iecially  for  distribution 
in  Latin  America. 

A  pamphlet,  i4>parently  to  be  distributed 
by  the  institute,  and  entitled  "Alianaa  Para 
el  Progreeo,"  will,  in  the  words  of  Its  her- 
alds, "unmask  the  economic  expansion  of  the 
United  States  of  America"  in  Latin  America. 

The  institute  expects  to  enter  into  cloee 
contact  with  the  principal  L*iin  American 
scientists  and  academicians  dxiring  1963. 

One  of  the  most  important  Communist  as- 
sets in  Latin  America  Is  a  large  nwnber  of 
bloc  diplomatic  and  Cuban  missions.  These 
missions  are  used  to  further  Communist  sub- 
versive activities  even  in  coimtries  where 
there  are  no  bloc  diplomatic  missions. 

The  Soviets  and  in  some  cases  some  satel- 
lites as  well,  have  diplomatic  missions  in 
Mexico,  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  Uriiguay. 
The  U.SJ3.B.  maintains  relations  with  Bo- 
livia but  has  no  resident  mission  there. 
Cutta  maintains  embassies  in  Mexico.  Brazil. 
Bolivia.  Uruguay,  and  Chile. 

TlM  Chinese  Communists,  of  course,  have 
no  diplomatic  ties  in  Latin  America  except 
with  Cuba.  That  fact  alone  would  make 
Cuban  missions  important  to  the  Chinese. 
Only  seven  Latin  American  countries — ChUe, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  Paraguay,  and  Peru — have 
no  official  ties  whatever  with  any  bloc 
country. 

Uruguay  offers  a  good  example  of  how  the 
Communist  misuse  diplomatic  missions  and 
the  importance  the  Communists  attach  to 
them. 

Communist  subversive  activities  in  Uru- 
guay are  not  now  aimed  at  promoting  revolu- 
tionary activity  against- the  Government.  In 
this  case  even  the  Cubans  appear  to  be  much 
more  interested  in  retaining  the  good  will 
of  the  government  so  that  they  can  continue 
to  use  the  country  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  Argentina,  Paraguay,  etc. 

Communist  diplomatic  missions,  however, 
ax9  active  in  supporting  local  Communist 
and  other  pro-Castro  groups  to  retain  enough 
leverage  within  the  coun^  so  as  to  prevent 
the  anti-Castro  groups  from  forcing  a  break 
in  relations. 

The  U.S.SJt..  most  of  the  satellites,  and 
Cuba  all  have  diplomatic  missions  in  Monte- 
video— some  70  or  so  bloc  personnel.  In 
addition,  couriers  and  travelers  can  go  back 
and  forth  between  this  city  and  the  bloc 
countries  and  Cuba  at  any  time. 

In  conclusion,  on  the  whole,  while  Cuban- 
backed  subversive  pressure  is  great  in  all  of 
Latin  America,  the  Cubans  have  thus  far 
been  having  only  limited  success.  For  ex- 
ample, CulMin  attempts  to  organise  a  Com- 
munist-controlled Latin  American  labor 
movement  have  not  yet  gotten  off  the  ground, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Cubans  have  been 
working  at  it  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  Venezuel.i,  despite  the  great  subversive 
pressure,  President  Betancourt  seems  to  be 
proving  that  his  Government  can  control 
these  subversive  forces.  Short  of  some  dis- 
aster, there  is  every  likelihood  that  he  will 
be  the  first  freely  elected  Venezuelan  presi- 
dent in  history  to  complete  his  term.  In 
Brazil,  some  moderates  were  elected  to  con- 
gressional and  gubernatorial  points  last  fall. 

Mr.    DOMINICK.    Mr.    President.    I) 
emphasize  the  following  portions  of  the 
statement: 

The  public  pronouncements  of  Cuban 
leaders,  the  daily  record  of  events'  in  Latin 
America,  and  reports  from  our  intelligence 
sources  within  Conununlst  and  other  left- 
extremist  elements  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere all  agree  on  one  salient  conclusion: 
That  Fidel  Castro  is  spurring  and  supporting 
the  efforts  of  Communists  and  other  revolu- 
tionary elements  to  overthrow  and  seize 
control  of  the  governments  in  Latin  America. 

Even  before  the  October  missile  crisis — 
and  with  Increasing  rancor  since  then — 
Cuban  leaders  have  been  exhorting  revolu- 
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tlonary  movements  to  violence  and  terror- 
ism, and  supporting  their  activitlea. 

Again  I  quote,  after  skipping  some 
portions  of  the  statement: 

In  essence,  Castro  tells  rev(dutionarles 
from  other  Latin  American  countries:  "Come 
to  Cuba;  we  will  pay  jova  way,  we  will  train 
you  in  underground  organization  techniques, 
in  guerrilla  warfare,  in  sabotage  and  in  ter- 
rorism. We  will  see  to  it  that  you  get  back 
to  your  homelaiul  for  future  use." 

Here  is  another  portion  which  I  think 
extremely  valuable  in  trying  to  analyze 
what  we  are  facing;  and,  again.  I  am 
quoting  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone.  the  head  of  our  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  in  his  official  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February 
19: 

The  know-how  is  not  only  imparted  to  the 
guerrilla  trainees  who  come  to  Cuba,  but  Is 
exported  in  the  form  of  booklets.  There  are 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  texts  on  guer- 
rtlla  warfare  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  by 
"Che"  Guevara  scattered  over  all  of  Latin 
America.  There  is  also  a  Uttle  pocket  book- 
let, about  2^3  by  4  inches,  called  "150  Ques- 
tions on  Guerrilla  Warfare,"  written  by  a 
Spanish  civil  war  veteran.  Alberto  Bayo. 
This  was  apparently  printed  in  Cuba,  and 
turned  up  first  in  Peru. 

All  of  these  textbooks  stress  that  the  guer- 
ri^a  must  be  self-s\utainlng.  They  not  only 
'tbll  him  how  to  nuike  Molotov  cocktails,  ex- 
plosives, and  incendiary  preparations  from 
materials  that  he  can  obtain  easily  and 
sometimes  even  openly  at  home;  they  stress 
that  his  weapons,  his  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies should  come  from  the  enemy;  that  is. 
from  the  security  forces  in  his  homeland. 
At  least  1,000  to  1,600  persons  came  to 
Cuba  during  1962,  from  all  the  other  Latin 
American  coiintries  with  the  poesible  ex- 
ception of  Uruguay,  to  receive  ideological 
indoctrination  or  guerrilla  warfare  training 
or  both.  More  have  gone  in  1963  de^>ite 
the  limited  faculties  for  reaching  Cuba  at 
present. 

The  largest  contingents  have  come  from 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Argentina,  and 
BoUvia. 

Some  of  the  courses  are  as  short  as  4 
weeks,  designed  to  let  it  appear  that  the 
trainees  had  merely  attended  some  con- 
ference or  celebration  and  done  a  little  sight- 
seeing. 

Other  courses  last  as  long  as  a  year,  and 
may  Include  intensive  training  in  such  things 
as  sabotage,  espionage,  or  psychological  war- 
fare. 

Again,  part  of  his  evidence  in  support 
of  his  conclusions  and  his  statement: 

Three  Cuban  nationals  were  involved  in 
the  strike  violence  at  La  Oroya.  Peru,  last 
December.  wtUch  culminated  in  some  $4  mil- 
lion worth  of  damage  to  the  smelter  of  the 
American-owned  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Co. 

One  of  these  Cubans  has  tUso  been  direct- 
ing the  armed  invasions  of  big  ranches  In 
the  Andean  highlands  by  land-hungry  In- 
dians. Information  of  this  natiu-e  con- 
tributed to  the  decision  of  the  Peruvian  Junta 
to  crack  down  on  Communists  in  January. 

In  Brazil,  in  fact,  the  complaint  of  guer- 
rillas in  training  camps  there  was  that  they 
had  been  recruited  by  a  promise  of  Cuban 
instructors,  but  found  there  were  none.  This 
came  to  light  in  the  Brazilian  press  when  the 
report  of  a  Cuban  Intelligence  agent,  relaying 
their  compl.-\ints  to  Havana,  turned  up  in  the 
wreckage  of  the  Varig  airliner  which  crashed 
in  Peru  in  Noveml>er. 

I  could  continue  indefinitely  to  quote 
from  his  statement,  but  all  of  it  wiU 
t>e  printed  in  the  Record,  pursuant  to  my 

l"equest, 
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Mr.  President,  what  is  being  done  by 
the  American  Republics,  and  principally 
the  United  States,  to  thwart  this  offen- 
sive mounted  against  them  by  Havana  in 
cahoots  with  Moscow?  Obviously,  we 
are  not  going  to  allow  a  dii-ect  conven- 
tional attack  on  any  country  by  Cuba; 
but.  as  I  already  pointed  out,  no  one 
seriously  worries  about  such  an  attack. 
What  measures,  then,  are  being  taken  to 
defeat  the  Communists  in  the  subter- 
ranean war  that  is  being  fought  in  the 
streets,  in  the  fields,  on  university 
campuses,  and  elsewhere  by  small  bands 
of  highly  dedicated  and  well-trained 
Communists? 

Admittedly,  the  United  States  has  a 
policy.    In  the  first  place,  according  to 
the  President  and  other  administration 
spokesmen,  we  are  trying  to  persuade  all 
members  of  the  OAS  to  adopt  strict  and 
uniform  measures  to  sever  all  diplomatic 
and  commercial  contacts  with  Cuba  and 
to  curb  and  control  the  movement  of 
Castro-Communist    personnel,     propa- 
ganda, and  arms  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere and  between  each  country  and 
-Cuba.    In  addition,  we  are  told,  elements 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  conducting  an  intensive  surveillance 
of  the  Caribbean  to  detect  and  prevent 
clandestine    movements    of    arms    and 
persons  from  Cuba  to  neighboring  coim- 
tries.    Personally,  I  share  the  skepticism 
of    the    Senator   from   Kentucky    [Mr. 
Morton]  voiced  in  his  excellent  state- 
ment in  this  Chamber  on  Jime  13,  about 
the  effectiveness  of  this  imposing  assign- 
ment given  to  our  fleet  and  air  units, 
especially  in  light  of  periodic  reports  of 
such  clandestine  movements  that  we  are 
pledged    to    prevent.    The    difficulties 
involved  in  preventing  any  such  move- 
ments from  an  island  the  size  of  Cuba 
can  be  seen  in  reverse  perspective  by  the 
refugees  who  have  conducted   attacks 
on  Cuban  territory,  or  even  more  dramat- 
ically by  the  inability  of  the  East  Ger- 
mans and  Russians  to  prevent  escapes 
from  East  Berlin. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  In  his 
news  confermce  of  March  6,  the  control 
of  Uie  movement  of  persons  to  and  from 
Cuba  "is  an  action  which  must  be  taken 
by  each  of  the  coimtries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica."  He  said,  further: 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  which  each  coim- 
try  finally  has  to  do  itself,  because  it  is  part 
of  the  element  of  sovereignty  that  the  con- 
trol of  movement  is  within  the  country  of 
citizenship. 

Thus,  as  the  President  indicated,  the 
effectiveness  of  more  stringent  control 
measures  Is  predicated  upon  their  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  by  all  mem- 
ber states  of  the  OAS,  and  particularly 
all  Latin  American  States. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  are  the  pros- 
pects for  success  in  this  endeavor?  Not 
very  encouraging,  in  my  opinion.  The 
President's  hopes  for  the  adoption  of 
strengthened  internal  security  measures 
by  all  OAS  member  states  appear  to  have 
been  frustrated.  The  report  of  the  spe- 
cial OAS  committee,  from  which  I  have 
been  quoting,  notes  that  "the  nature. 
degree,  and  effectiveness  of  the  control 
measures"  designed  to  curb  the  flow  of 
Communist  arms,  personnel,  and  propa- 
ganda "vary  from  country  to  coimtry." 
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Since  the  release  of  this  report,  over  a 
month  ago,  a  further  blow  has  been 
dealt  to  President  Kennedy's  hopes  for 
mutual  cooperation  among  all  OAS 
member  states  on  this  urgent  problem. 

On  July  4.  the  Council  of  the  OAS, 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  consider 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  spe- 
cial eight-nation  OAS  Committee  In  its 
report,  displayed  a  serious  lack  of  con- 
sensus or  concert  on  these  recommenda-  * 
tions.    While  14  members  of  the  OAS 
Council  voted  for  the  recommendations, 
which  is  great,  1 — Chile — voted  against, 
and     4     abstained.     The     abstentions 
consisted    of   Mexico    and    Brazil — two 
of  the  lai^est  countries  in  America  and 
sites  of  considerable  Communist  activ- 
ity—Haiti, and  ironically,  Venezuela,  the 
No.  1  target  of  the  Castro-Communist 
insurrectional^  offensive  also  abstained. 
Why  this  dissension  within  the  OAS? 
Some  observers  attribute  it  to  a  distaste 
for  harsh  police  measures  which,  it  is 
feared,  would  abridge  civil  liberties.    I 
wish  I  could  be  charitable.    In  my  opin- 
ion. Mr.  President,  this  dissension  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  lack  of  effective 
leadership  by  the  United  States.     Al- 
though the  President  has  expressed  his 
hopes    for    stronger    internal    security 
measures  by  all  OAS  member  states,  he 
has  not  conveyed  any  real  sense  of  ur- 
gency nor  has  he  put  any  teeth  in  his 
expressions.    In  fact,  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  Department  of  State's  denials, 
our  Government  has  apparently  told  its 
OAS  allies  that  is  has  decided  to  shelve 
some  strong  measures  it  had  previously 
contemplated  on  the  grounds  that  Castro 
has  put  the  damper  on  some  of  his  prop- 
aganda and  subversive  activities  in  re- 
cent months  with  the  alleged  result  that 
tensions  in  the  Caribbean  have  eased. 
This  is  fantastic.  Mr.  President    The 
barbudo — ^the  bearded  one— looks  North 
and  smiles  at  us.  and  we  heave  a  great 
sigh  of  relief.    Hard  as  it  is  to  believe. 
Mr.  President,  this  appears  to  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wonder  If  we  are 
not  going  throufldi  the  same  experience 
in  Moscow  now.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
smiles  at  us,  and  we  feel  that  all  of  our 
problems  are  solved.  I  wonder  If  we 
are  not  being  given  the  same  treatment, 
and  that  if  in  order  not  to  take  the  smile 
off  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  face  we  are  very 
careful  not  to  do  anything  that  would 
upset  the  bearded  one,  and  if  under  that 
situation  we  a]*e  not  gradually  putting 
ourselves  into  a  position  in  which  it  will 
be  more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to  do 
anything  to  help  our  Latin  American 
friends. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
brought  out  that  point.  "Hiat  is  exactly 
the  situation.  His  point  is  highly  per- 
tinent to  the  subject.  I  was  so  irritated 
the  other  day  in  seeing  a  picture  of  our 
own  q^ecial  ambassador  sitting  and  ap- 
parently having  a  series  of  good  Jokes 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  Moscow  that  I 
almost  decided  I  would  try  to  rewrite  my 
address  and  talk  about  what  a  complete 
terrorist  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  of  power. 
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inter-American  system  because  of  her  ties 
to  intemsftional  oommunlsm. 

Some  Latin  American  diplomats  link  the 
decision  not  to  press  for  a  trade  embargo  to 
the  administration's  appraisal  of  Dr.  Cas- 
tro's recent  efforts  to  reduce  tensions  in  his 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  a 
change  in  the  atmosphere  of  Washington's 
relations  with  Moscow. 

State  Department  officials  Insist,  however, 
tliat  tliere  has  been  no  change  in  the  policy 
to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  Dr.  Castro  by  all 
means  short  of  war.  They  also  concede  that 
his  fall  Is  not  In  sight. 

KAOIO  SOITENS  ITS  TONE 

U.S.  officials  who  have  been  anal- 
yzing Dr.  Castro's  offers  to  normalize  rela- 
tions believe  they  are  motivated  by  a  genuine 
desire  to  relieve  external  pressures  on  his  re- 
gime at  a  time  when  it  must  concentrate 
on  solving  pressing  economic  difficulties. 

They  point  out  that  Havana  radio's  re- 
cent broadcasts  to  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  have  shown  less  aggressive- 
ness. 

Similar  observations  were  made  by  Latin- 
American  diplomats  who  recently  retwned 
from  Cuba.  They  said  that  Dr.  Castro  had 
personally  assiired  the  Cjovernments  of  Bra- 
zil and  Mexico  that  he  would  abandon  his 
campaign  to  subvert  the  Latin  American 
nations. 

These  assurances,  they  said,  stemmed  from 
Dr.  CTastro's  belief  that  foreign  pressxires 
against  him  had  decreased.  The  diplomats 
also  said  Dr.  Castro  felt  that  his  government 
had  consolidated  Itself  Internally. 

Dr.  Castro  was  also  reported  to  have  been 
releasing  a  growing  number  of  political  pris- 
oners In  an  effort  to  dispel  the  Impression 
abroad  that  the  Island  was  governed  by  police 
terror. 

Diplomatic  Informants  said  that  an  ap- 
inmlsal  of  the  changing  situation  in  Cute  was 
given  to  the  OAS  Council  at  a  secret  session 
June  28  by  U.  Alexis  Johnson.  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

According  to  these  informants,  Mr.  John- 
son said  that  there  had  been  a  "definite  de- 
crease of  tensions"  in  United  State8-C>uban 
relations.  He  said  CHiba  no  longer  consti- 
tuted a  military  threat  to  the  hemisphere. 

This  assessment  was  felt  by  some  Latin- 
American  officials  to  differ  widely  from  the 
report  discussed  yesterday  by  the  Council. 
It  suggested  that  Soviet  and  (Tuban  attempts 
at  subversion  were  increasing. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  a  special  eight- 
nation  committee  headed  by  Ambassador 
Juan  Bautlsta  de  Lavalle  of  Peru.  It  rec- 
ommended that  the  hemisphere  nations  c\irb 
travel  to  C^te,  Increase  vigilance  over  (Tom- 
munlst-bloc  diplomats  and  establish  closer 
cooperation  among  security  agencies. 

A  U.S.  official  sal4  the  discrepancy 
tetween  the  two  reports  might  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  report  discussed  yester- 
day was  compiled  in  January  and  that  "there 
may  have  been  some  new  developments  since 
then." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  also  said  to  have  told 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  of  a  "marked  Increase"  in  shipment 
to  CTuba,  mainly  involving  vessels  from  Brit- 
ain, Greece,  Letenon  and  Norway. 

Mr.  Johnson  waa  quoted  as  having  said 
that  this  Increase  was  "discouraging"  but 
that  new  action  against  the  shippers  would 
te  "Ineffectual"  because  none  of  the  vessels 
were  known  to  have  touched  U.S.  ports. 
Under  present  regulations,  a  vessel  carrying 
goods  to  (Tuba  Is  barred  from  loading  U.S. 
Qovemment   cargo. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  in  a  report 
Issued  today,  showed  that  37  non-Commu- 
nlst-bloc  vessels  arrived  in  Cuba  in  April, 
40  in  May  and  21  up  to  June  28.  In  January, 
only  12  vessels  made  the  trip. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  addition,  recently 
in  the  July  22  ediUon  of  VB.  News  ft 


World  Report  there  was  published  a  di- 
rect quotation  from  an  article  which 
bears  on  what  the  Senator  from  Utah 
was  saying.  The  quotation  is  from  an 
arUcIe  enUUed  "Is  a  U.S.  Deal  With 
Russia  Near?"  On  page  28  of  the  maga- 
zine there  is  the  following  quotation  on 
Cuba: 

The  United  States  for  its  part  Is  not  going 
to  make  strong  demands  about  getting  all  the 
Russians  out  of  CXiba.  The  existence  of  Cas- 
tro and  the  presence  of  Russians  in  Cuba 
are  not  welcomed  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  are 
being  accepted  as  facts  of  life.  Cuba  In 
other  words,  is  not  likely  to  upset  a  deal, 
provided  Khriishchev  keeps  Russian  action  in 
the  Island  within  bounds. 

I  say  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett]  and  to  all  Senators  that 
that  is  a  typical  example  of  the  accom- 
modation with  a  most  gripping  and-  ter- 
rible menace  our  world  has  ever  faced. 

Unless  we  point  out  the  danger  clearly 
in  this  country  and  take  effective  leader- 
ship against  it.  we  will  slowly  but  surely 
be  nibbled  to  death  as  we  continue  in  this 
overall  war  of  attrition  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  self-evident 
from  what  I  have  said  that  the  OAS  can- 
not agree  on  stronger  measures  to  com- 
bat the  Castro-Communist  offensive.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  it  would  do  so  if 
the  United  States  were  willing  to  show 
some  urgency  and  back  that  up  with 
warnings  of  suspension  of  American  eco- 
nomic and  other  assistance  pending  a 
more  favorable  response  to  our  wishes. 
But.  Mr.  President,  this  administration 
apparently  is  not  willing  to  exercise  such 
leadership.  Rather,  it  appears  willing  to 
invoke  the  dissention  within  OAS  as  an 
excuse  for  not  taking  the  lead. 

It  seems  clear  that,  at  the  very  least, 
considerable  time  will  pass  before  de- 
sirable and  necessary  control  measures 
can  be  put  into  effect  by  all  the  non- 
Communist  States  in  Latin  America. 
Meanwhile,  insurrection  will  continue, 
and  if  the  past  few  months  offer  any 
guide,  it  is  likely  to  intensify.  But  we 
cannot  afford  a  significant  lapse  of  time. 
The  challenge  posed  by  the  intensified 
Communist  campaign  of  subversion  is 
immediate  and  urgent. 

Where  does  this  leave  us  now,  Mr. 
President?  In  the  absence  of  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  defeat  the  Communist 
campaign  of  subversion,  we  are  falling 
back  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In 
fact,  we  are  told,  this  is  the  program  that 
ultimately  will  turn  the  tide  in  our 
favor — ^provided.  I  hasten  to  add.  that 
the  Communists  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica cease  their  disruptive  activities,  roll 
over,  and  play  dead.  This  contention, 
that  only  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  Latin  America  can  defeat  this 
campaign,  is  based  on  a  number  of  ques- 
tionable premises.  These  premises  are 
myths  to  me.  and  it  is  to  these  myths 
that  I  now  turn. 

Throughout  the  continuing  controvery 
over  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  Cuba — 
most  recently,  right  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — facts  have  too  often  been 
submerged  In  a  flood  of  myths.  And 
some  myths  die  hard.  I  would  not  want 
to  conclude  my  remarks  today  without 
countering  one  such  long-lived  myth— 
and  one  with  special  relevance  to  the. 
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question  of  effective  action  to  thwart  the 
Communist  offensive  in  this  hemisphere 
against  free  and  self-governing  nations. 

There  is  nothing  mythical  about  this 
offensive,  as  I  have  already  demon- 
strated. It  is  underway,  no-holds- 
barred  so  far  as  the  Communists  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  grimly  determined  to 
bury  all  free  nations  in  this  hemisphere 
by  every  possible  means.  The  peril  is 
clear  and  the  danger  present. 

Nor  is  there  anything  mythical  about 
Castro's  Cuba — the  territorial  and  ideo- 
logical base  of  this  massive  Communist 
thrust.  I  have  offered  abundant  docu- 
mentation of  this  fact  as  well,  documen- 
tation that  can  be  neither  wished  nor 
winked  out  of  existence.  To  blimt  the 
Communist  offensive,  there  is  one  utterly 
Indispensable  first  step:  this  advance 
base  of  world  communism  must  be  elim- 
inated. Cuba  must  once  more  rejoin  the 
community  of  free  nations. 

Let  us  have  no  delusions  on  that 
score — unpleasant  as  the  facts  may  be. 

But  then  the  question  arises:  what  is 
the  raw  material  on  which  this  offensive 
feeds?  Why  should  the  RepubUcs  of 
this  hemisphere  provide  such  ready  tar- 
gets for  the  appeals  of  communism? 
What  are  the  vulnerabilities  open  to 
Communist  exploitation?  Why,  specif- 
ically, did  Cuba  fall  prey  to  the  Castro 
dictatorship? 

And  here  Is  where  the  myths  begin  to 
take  over  from  hard  facts.  And  here  are 
the  premises  on  which  our  policy  of  pro- 
crastination is  based.  As  a  case  in  point, 
I  cite  the  following  remarks  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chuhch],  deUvered 
in  this  Chamber  on  June  17,  when  my 
senior  colleague  [Mr.  Allott]  proposed 
that  a  provisional  Qovemment  of  Free 
Cuba  be  spurred  into  formation,  to  spear- 
head ultimate  Cuban  liberation.  This  Is 
what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]. 

I  wish  to  make  It  very  clear  that  I 
called  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  before  I  came  to  the  floor,  to 
tell  him  I  was  going  to  make  these  re- 
marks, I  quote  what  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  said: 

I  am  aure  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  peons  in  Cuba,  who 
worked  on  the  great  sugar  plantations,  it 
would  never  have  been  possible  for  Castro 
to  have  achieved  the  popular  support — tlie 
grassroots  support — that  enabled  him  to 
overthrow  Batista. 

Let  us  examine  this  flat  assertion  of 
"fact"  opinion — and  identify  the  myths 
hidden  away  in  it. 

Myth  No.  1:  That  pre-Castro  Cuba 
was  a  nation  of  oppressed  and  impover- 
ished peasants,  on  the  brink  of  mass  dis- 
content and  latent  revolt.  Now,  this  Is 
a  beguiling  notion — but  it  simply  is  not 
true.  Pre-Castro  Cuba  was  no  paradise, 
no  promised  land  of  social  and  economic 
democracy,  but  neither  was  it  a  sink  of 
poverty  and  mass  misery.  Indeed.  It 
was  not  even  a  rural-based  country; 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  population  lived 
in  the  towns  and  cities.  Its  per  capita 
income  ranked  fourth  among  all  Latin 
American  countries — much  higher,  for 
example,  than  that  of  postwar  Japan  and 
about  on  a  par  with  postwar  Italy.    In 
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the  words  of  a  leading  Cuban  Commu- 
nist—a  Communist  source,  let  me  stress: 
In  reality,  Cuba  was  not  one  of  the  coun- 
tries with  the  lowest  standard  of  living  of 
the  masses  in  America  but,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  those  with  the  highest. 

And,  as  a  recognized  American  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  Theodore  Draper, 
has  concluded: 

Cuba  was  one  of  the  most  middleclass 
coimtrles  In  Latin  America. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Ii4r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  last  statement, 
that  Cuba  was  one  of  the  leading  middle- 
class  countries  in  Latin  America,  may 
hold  the  key  to  the  reason  why  the  Com- 
munists chose  to  attack  it,  because  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  Communist  rev- 
olution is  to  destroy  the  middle  class. 
I  think  this  may  be  a  very  significant 
factor  In  the  situation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  main  aims  of  communism 
is  to  knock  out  all  middle-class  person- 
nel and  the  economic  system  we  have 
built  up  from  the  economic  bases  of  this 
country. 

There  Is  another  myth  hidden  away 
in  the  statement  made  l^  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch], 

Myth  No.  2:  That  the  Castro  revolu- 
tion depended  upon  an  outpouring  of 
grassroots  support — and  specifically, 
peasant  support.  Once  again,  this 
simply  does  not  square  with  the  facts. 
The  Cuban  revolution,  led — or  rather 
perverted — by  Castro,  was  essentially  a 
middle-class  revolution,  sparked  and 
manned  by  students,  by  young  profes- 
sionals, and  by  artisans  and  urban  work- 
ers, and  taken  over  by  Communists  from 
within.  Quoting  again  from  Theodore 
Draper: 

The  peasantry  never  had  In  Its  hands  any 
of  the  levers  of  command  of  the  revolution, 
before  or  after  the  victory.  The  revolution 
was  made  and  always  controlled  by  declassed 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  middle  class. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  people  who 
wished  to  overthrow  the  fascist  dictator 
type,  Batista,  were  used  as  a  part  of 
the  Communist  machinations  to  destroy 
themselves. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICBL-  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Did  Castro  come  from 
the  peasant  class? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    He  did  not. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Was  he  a  doctor  of 
laws? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.    He  was  a  doctor  of  laws. 

There  is  no  secret  about  these  facts 
and,  at  this  late  date,  no  room  for  real 
disagreement  or  delusion.  Authoritative 
documentation  is  readily  at  hand.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
connection  to  the  first  chapter  of  Theo- 
dore Draper's  excellent  study,  "Castro's 
Revolution:  Myths  and  Realities,"  pub- 
lished in  1962  by  Frederick  Praeger. 

But  both  these  myths,  misleading  as 
they  are  and  however  destructive  of  so- 
ber debate,  are  relatively  minor  when 
compared  with  myth  No.  3;  and  that 


is  that  the  aiq;)eal  of  communism  is  pri- 
marily economic,  and  that  its  road  to 
power  Is  paved  with  human  misery,  pov- 
erty, illiteracy,  and  mass  discontent. 
This  is  the  false  idea  of  "stomach" 
communism.  It  is.  at  best,  a  half- 
truth— it  may  help  explain  the  avowed 
goals  of  communism,  but  never,  in  no 
single  case,  its  dynamic  origins.  We 
have  in  our  hands  the  clear  record  of 
many  years  of  systematic  Commvmist 
subversion  and  militant  political  warfare. 
And  what  is  incredible  is  the  need  still 
again  to  have  to  reiterate  the  facts  and 
thus  blow  down  the  myth. 

But  the  need  is  urgent  because  the 
myth  of  "stomach"  communism  is  not 
only  enduring:  but  it  is  also  Influential. 
And  Influential  at  the  very  highest  levels 
of  the  executive  establishment. 

It  is,  I  submit,  the  major  premise  un- 
derljring  the  Alliance  for  Progress— 
which,  together  with  other  aid  pro- 
grams, the  administration  has  so  vastly 
and  so  dangerously  oversold  as  the  pana- 
cea for  all  the  ills  that  now  beset  the  free 
world,  and,  in  particular,  the  third  world 
of  underdeveloped  nations.  Such  prog- 
ress of  mutual  development — assuming 

they  are  ever  effectively  implemented 

hold  out  great  long-term  hope  for  basic 
economic  growth  and  stability.  But  they 
must  follow  tougher  and  more  urgent* 
problems.  They  must  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  efforts  to  obtain  our  im- 
mediate goals:  not  only  the  removal  of 
the  Soviet  presence  from  this  hemisphere 
but  also  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from 
Communist  tyranny. 

It  is  the  myth  of  "stomach"  commu- 
nism that  beguiles  us  into  believing  that 
to  counteract  subversion,  humanitarian 
sympathy  will  do  the  Job;  that  wiping 
out  illiteracy  is  the  same  as  cutting  off 
systematic  infiltration  by  trained  cadres 
of  the  Communist  underground;  that  to 
eradicate  poverty  is  to  block  Commu- 
nist penetration  into  every  frefe  republic 
in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  the  xayth,  in 
brief,  that  half -measures  can  blunt  the 
thnist  of  world  Commvinlst  aggression. 
It  is  the  illusion  that  massive  expendi-^ 
tures  can  substitute  for  a  militant  will  to 
win.  It  is.  I  suggest,  an  invitatian  to 
disaster. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President.  It  may  easily 
be  that  It  is  this  same  type  of  myth  dis- 
aster that  this  administration  appears 
to  be  courting.  On  JiUy  9,  during  the 
colloquy  that  followed  the  brilliant 
speech  by  my  senior  colleague  I  Mr. 
Allott],  I  called  attention  to  an  Allen- 
Scott  report  which  alleged  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  contemplating  a  major 
sliif t  in  policy  toward  Cuba  whereby,  in 
return  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Cuba  at  a  later  date,  the 
United  States  would  gradually  resume 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
with  the  Castro  regime.  The  text  of  that 
report  is  on  page  12263  of  the  July  9 
edition  of  the  Record. 

I  commented  at  the  time  that  we 
should  have  a  clear,  imequivocal  answer 
as  to  the  veracity  of  this  report,  and  I 
was  joined  in  that  view  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicx- 
enlooper)  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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CUBAN  rukssaa 

Blchard  Qoodwln.  freewheeling  Executive 
Secretary  <  f  the  International  Peace  Corps, 
Is  still  on  the  State  Departments  payroll. 


The  Hooae  Appropriations  Committee  has 
ascertained  that  Goodwin  Is  drawing  $19.- 
666  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ter-Ameiiean  Affairs,  although  he  left  that 
post  more  than  4  months  ago.  Meanwhile, 
Sterling  Cotrell,  who  replaced  Goodwin,  Is 
being  paid  by  the  Biireau  of  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs. The  House  committee  began  checking 
Goodwin's  pay  as  Congress  voted  down  bis 
request  for  $80,000  to  set  up  the  new  Peace 
Corps  organization.  At  a  meeting  with 
British  officials,  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  described 
UJ3.  policy  on  Cuba  along  these  lines:  The 
first  objective  is  to  clean  up  our  own  back- 
yard in  Central  and  South  America  by  vig- 
orous implementation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  second  objective  Is  to  bring 
Isolated  Cuba  back  into  the  Organization  of 
American  States  as  a  chastened,  cooperating 
member.  (Nice  tricks,  if  they  can  be  pulled 
off.) 

Intelligence  reports  that  around  100,000 
Cubans  are  in  Castro's  jails  for  refusing  to 
accept  communism.  Also  that  some  250,000 
Cubans  have  fled,  and  another  180,000  are 
awaiting  approval  and  transportation  to 
leave.  Senator  John  Stxnnis'  Armed  Serv- 
ices Preparedness  Subcommittee  is  preparing 
a  new  report  on  Castro-Communist  subver- 
sion, sabotage,  and  guerrilla  warfare  against 
Latin  American  countries.  The  report,  slated 
for  release  next  month,  will  warn  that  Castro 
has  ordered  an  Increase  in  these  operations. 

Although  Castro  has  loudly  proclaimed 
fealty  and  devotion  to  Russia,  a  so-called 
Cuban  "sdentlflc  delegation,"  headed  by  a 
Capt.  Antonio  Nunez  Jimlnez,  Is  en  route  to 
Red  China,  ostensibly  for  "study  and  obser- 
vation" purposes.  Beer  bottles  have  become 
so  scarce  In  Communist  Cuba  that  the  out- 
put of  beer  has  been  seriously  affected.  Ap- 
parently there  is  no  lack  of  beer,  but  there 
aren't  enough  bottles  to  hold  It.  In  an  effort 
to  overcome  this  shortage,  the  "Revolution- 
ary Taxlcab  Drivers  Association"  of  Santiago 
has  pleged  to  collect  beer  bottles  free  of 
charge.  Presumably  the  cab  drivers  will 
devote  their  spare  time  to  rounding  up 
empty  bottles.  Russia,  whose  agriculture  is 
notcviously  in  dUBculty,  is  sending  around 
100  so-called  farm  "specialists"  to  help  Cuba 
with  its  mounting  agricultural  headaches — a 
clear-cut  Instance  of  the  incompetent  aiding 
the  Inadequate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
reiterate  my  call  for  an  answer  now. 
Just  what  is  the  role  of  James  Donovan 
in  our  sub  rosa  contacts  with  the  Castro 
regime?  Is  there  any  foundation  to  the 
report  of  the  administration's  major 
policy  shift?  These  questions  demand 
and  deserve  clear,  authoritative,  and  im- 
mediate answers. 

Cuba  will  never  be  liberated  by  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  investment  in  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America. 
There  has  never  been  any  country,  once 
taken  over  by  Communist  aggression, 
wlilch  has  ever  l)een  freed  without  out- 
side assistance.  As  a  supplementary 
and  supporting  measure,  yes;  but  first 
must  come  the  liberation  of  that  op- 
pressed land  from  the  grip  of  Commu- 
nist tyranny.  And  until  the  day  of 
Cuban  liberation,  the  Communist  offen- 
sive in  this  hemisphere  will  move  for- 
ward— implacably  and  with  mounting 
peril  to  hemispheric  and  U.S.  security. 

Toward  the  goal  of  Cuban  liberation, 
the  proposal  put  forward  by  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  [Mr.  AllottI 
Is  a  major  contribution.  I  commend  him 
for  his  bold  Initiative  and  for  his  tough- 
minded  penetration  to  the  real  target. 
I  add  my  appeal  to  his:  Let  us  debate  this 
proposal  and  consider  it  on  its  merits. 


Let  us  also  debate  the  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraslca  [Mr.  Curtis  1  and 
the  Senator  from  iSouth  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mtjnot].  If  the  administration  has  a 
better  plan  of  action,  well  and  good.  But 
in  either  case,  let  us  get  on  with  the 
urgent  business  at  hand — to  translate  the 
hardened  will  of  the  American  people 
Into  effective  action.  And  to  do  It  before 
the  inter-American  defense  system  be- 
comes the  graveyard  of  free  world 
security. 

Let  us  implement  the  President's  state- 
ment that  we  will  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  export  of  Communist 
aggression.  Heaven  knows  we  are  not 
doing  it  now,  and  we  need  to  take  action. 
Everyone  knows  there  is  only  one  way 
to  do  this — restoration  of  a  free  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  read  to  the  Senator 
the  President's  statement: 

It  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Castro  regime  wUl  not  be 
allowed  to  export  its  aggressive  purposes  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force.  It  will  be  pre- 
vented by  whatever  means  may  be  necessary 
from  taking  action  against  any  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Does  the  Senator  interpret  that  state- 
ment as  meaning  the  President  l>elieves 
the  present  actions  of  Cuba  do  not  con- 
stitute aggressive  threats  against  this 
coimtry  and  against  this  hemisphere? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  lack  of  action  of  any  Icind  by  us 
would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
President  does  not  think  this  is  export 
of  Communist  aggression.  How  he  can 
come  to  that  conclusion  I  caimot  under- 
stand. If  he  does  not  mean  this,  he 
must  mean  a  shift  in  policy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  colleague  later 
quoted  the  President  again  when  he 
said,  in  substance,  that  the  armed  forces 
of  the  hemisphere — and  I  refer  to  the 
quotation  used  by  my  cpUeague — Includ- 
ing our  own.  are  made  available  to  in- 
sure that  arms  that  are  now  in  Cuba 
will  not  be  shipped  outside  Cuba. 

Has  the  Senator  any  doubt  that  arms 
In  Cuba,  wliich  originated  from  Czech- 
oslovakia and  Russia,  are  being  trans- 
ported, and  that  implements  of  sabo- 
tage are  now  being  transported,  all  over 
the  Latin  American  part  of  this  whole 
hemisphere? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  would  add  to 
what  my  distinguished  colleague  has  said 
that  not  only  arms  in  conventional 
terms,  physical  weapons,  but  arms  from 
the  standpoint  of  Communist  indoctri- 
nation, and  persons  trained  in  guerrilla 
warfare,  people  being  brought  in  and 
shipped  back,  methods  and  promoting 
revolt,  are  being  exported  by  Castro  as 
rapidly  as  he  can  do  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  conect. 
There  is  one  thing  most  people  have  a 
harder  time  imderstanding,  and  that  is 
the  means  of  subversion  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  emphasized,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  in  anybody's  mind  that  hard 
arms  are  being  exported  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

I  have  another  question,  or  perhaps 
two.    Can  the  Senator  see  any  practical 
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difference  l)etween  the  net  end  effect 
proposed  in  the  statement  of  Bias  Roca 
and  the  net  end  effect  of  conventional 
warfare? 

The  thought  in  my  mind — and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  occurs  to  my  colleague- 
is  that,  so  far  as  the  net  end  result  in 
this  hemisphere  is  concerned,  such  a 
statement  would  have  exactly  the  same 
net  end  result  as  would  conventional 
warfare.  Is  there  any  question  alwut 
this  in  the  Senator's  mind? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  only  is  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  absolutely  correct  but 
I  would  say  that  such  action  has  the 
probability  of  being  more  aggressive 
than  conventional  warfare,  because 
Castro  would  be  beaten  in  conventional 
warfare.  As  long  as  he  can  confine  it  at 
that  level,  he  will  never  be  beaten 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  he  instituted  con- 
ventional warfare  he  would  immediately 
arouse  the  opposition  of  every  country 
in  Latin  America,  whereas  this  kind  is 
warfare  by  attrition,  day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  and  month  by  month. 

I  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  parUcipating  in  this  continu- 
ing debate  upon  Cuba.  Sa  far  the  ad- 
ministration has  seen  fit  to  practically 
put  its  head  in  the  sand  and  ignore  the 
fact  of  what  exists  in  Cuba. 

It  seems  to  me  the  real  contribution 
of  the  Senator  consists  of  two  parts  The 
first  is  calling  to  the  minds  of  Americans 
again  the  hard  facts  of  what  we  are  fac- 
ing and  what  exists  in  Cuba.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  diaboUcal  myth  of  "stomach" 
communism,  ^which  was  pointed  out  so 
well  hi  the  second  part  of  the  Senator's 
speech.  He  has  rendered  real  service. 
I  hope  he  wiU  not  cease  hi  his  efforts  to 
call  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  disthi- 
guished  colleague. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I,  too,  have  been  very 
much  impressed  by  the  eloquent  argu- 
ment presented  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  has  rendered  a  real 
service  in  pointhig  out  the  myths  that 
go  with  the  dialogues  in  connection  with 
Cuba. 

It  was  called  to  my  attention  today 
that  the  America^i  Maritime  Association 
through  its  legislative  director,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
the  rather  loose  application  of  our  pres- 
sures on  friendly  nations  to  desist  from 
making  theh-  merchant  ships  available 
to  the  Cuban  trade.  It  has  summarized 
it  in  a  press  release  dated  today,  Thurs- 
day, July  18th.  Shice  it  bears  on  the 
present  discussion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  assocUUon,  which  represents  40  percent 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  suggested 
a  new  order  denying  U.S.  Government-gen- 
erated aid  cargo  to  aU  shipowners  who  use 
any  of  their  vessels  In  the  Cuban  trade  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  owned  by  a 
parent  organization  or  a  subsidiary.  The 
order  should  also  be  extended  to  include  the 
carrying  of  U.S.  aid  cargo  from  foreign  ports 
to  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  association 
said. 

The  AMA's  views  were  contained  In  a  let- 
ter written  by  AMA  Legislative  Director  Ray 
R.  Murdock  and  released  today  by  the  as- 
sociation. The  announcement  came  on  the 
heels  of  a  Government  report  that  128  free 
world  ships  have  traded  with  Cuba  since 
January  1963  when  the  United  States  issued 
orders  denying  certain  American-financed 
cargoes  to  ships  that  have  traded  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Murdock  said  that  since  January,  free 
world  ships  have  docked  at  Cuban  ports  on 
an  average  of  one  per  day.  and  that  only  two 
companies  have  asked  to  be  removed  from 
the  Government  blacklist  since  it  was  In- 
stituted last  winter.  These  facts,  he  said 
demonstrate  that  the  State  Department's  ef- 
forts to  cxu-b  allied  shipping  to  Cuba  "must 
be  termed  a  miserable  failure."  They  also 
Indicate,  he  said,  "that  we  have  been  unable 
to  convince  those  presently  engaged  in  the 
Cuba  trade  to  cease  operation." 

Because  of  the  loopholes  in -the  Govern- 
ment's shipping  orders,  the  AMA  said,  any 
foreign  steamship  company  that  owns  more 
than  one  vessel  is  permitted  to  continue  to 
trade  with  Cuba  and  at  the  same  time  to 
carry  U.S.  Government-financed  cargo  on 
other  ships. 

•  "A  perfect  example  of  this  has  recently 
come  to  light."  the  association  continued 
"A  British  vessel,  the  London  Statesman,  has 
reportedly   been  chartered  to  carry   Public 
Law  480  grain  from  the  U.S.  g\ilf  to  Formosa 
between  July  5-15.    This  vessel  is  owned  by 
the  London  and  Overseas  Freighters,  Ltd.,  a 
company  which  has  shown  a  most  flagrant 
disregard  for  U.S.  policies.     This  company 
has  chartered  75  percent  of  its  entire  ship- 
ping capabilities  to  the  Soviet  UiUon.  and 
its  vessels  make  up  approximately  one-half 
of  the  entire  British  tonnage  now  engaged 
in   the   Cuban   trade.     London   &    Overseas 
Freighters,    Ltd.,    controls    the    London    & 
Overseas  Tankers,  Ltd.,  a  firm  which  has  car- 
ried more  oil  to  Cuba  than  any  other  single 
company  since  Castro  assumed  power.    The 
chartering  of  the  London  Statesman  is  just 
another  example  of  the  lack  of  control  exer- 
cised by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over 
the    chartering   practices    of   foreign   trade 
missions." 

The  AMA  urged  President  Kennedy  to  pro- 
hibit the  owners  of  ships  trading  with  Cuba 
from  carrying  aiiy  U.S.  Government-financed 
cargo.  It  said  similar  rules  should  be  applied 
to  steamship  companies  that  trade  with  Com- 
munist China,  NcM-th  Vietnam,  and  North 
Korea. 
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Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  Uie  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  glad 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  made  the  point  he  has  just  made 
I  have  felt  all  along  that  the  weaponry 
the  soldiers,  and  so  forth,  in  Cuba  do 
not,  in  themselves,  constitute  a  military 
threat  to  the  United  States,  but  com- 
munism in  Cuba  definitely  constitutes  a 
tlireat  to  the  entire  hemisphere.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  conthiue  to  hammer  this 
point  home,  because  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  understand  it. 

I  refer  to  his  press  conference  of 
yesterday  and  to  a  question  and  answer 
in  that  conference  as  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked: 

*K^'  f^*"*<*®°*'  do  you  see  any  Indications 
that  the  Castro  government  is  seeking  a 
more  relaxed  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  and.  If  so.  are  we  prepared  to  meet 
them  in  that? 

The  President's  answer  was: 
No,  I've  seen  these  verbal  statements  but 
I  see  no  evidence— and.  as  I  say,  I  don't— I 
think  the  United  States  has  Indicated  very 
clearly  that  we  do  not  accept  the  existence 
and  cannot  coexist  In  the  peaceful  sense 
with  a  Soviet  satellite  In  the  Caribbean 


New  York.— The  Amertcan  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation appealed  to  President  Kennedy  today 
to  order  new  steps  to  ciutaU  free  world  ship- 
ping  to  Cuba. 

Pointing  out  that  the  State  Department's 
efforts  to  curb  allied  shipping  to  Castro  have 
lalled,  the  AMA  xirged  the  President  to  issue 
new  and  stronger  shipping  orders  to  halt 
me  flow  of  goods  to  the  Cuban  Communists 


Mr.  MORTON.  Again  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  keeping  this  discussion  alive. 
It  is  certainly  one  that  should  be  kept 
before  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  problems  that 

will  face  our  Nation  for  many  days not 

that  Cuba  is  a  threat  to  this  Nation;  but 
once  Latin  America  goes,  we  are  Indeed 
threatened. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
A  part  of  the  purpose  of  my  speech  to- 
day was  to  make  crystal  clear  that  we 
may  have  been  beguiled  by  the  so-called 
missile  infiltration  into  Cuba  and  the  so- 
called  missile  takeout,  and  the  people 
may  have  been  led  to  believe  there  is  no 
danger.  The  danger  is  more  real  now, 
through  subversion  and  infiltration,  than 
it  was  in  October.    It  is  certainly  not  less. 


I  ask  my  friend  from  Colorado  if  he 
feels  that  we  are  demonstrating  in  any 
way  that  we  cannot  coexist  with  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence of  any  action  whatever  to  show 
our  relationship  in  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  Communist  menace.  The  only  thing 
that  we  have  done,  which  we  did  legiti- 
mately and  weU,  was  the  effort  last 
October  in  getting  rid  of  the  missiles  and 
long-range  bombers  from  Cuba.  That 
was  a  real  positive  statement  to  Mr 
Khrushchev  to  get  out.  The  Russians 
got  out,  as  far  as  they  have  gotten  out 
smce,  with  long-range  bombers  and  mis- 
siles, even  though  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
total  effect.  There  has  been  nothing 
done  to  try  to  develop  a  position  of  lead- 
ership which  would  provide  us  and  all 
the  Latin  American  countries  with  the 
ability  to  put  Cuba  back  on  the  side  of 
the  free  nations.  This  is  what  we  should 
be  doing,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Again  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  continu- 
ing effort  in  this  field,  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
joined   with  him.  to  point  out  to  the 
American  people  the  dangers  which  ex- 
ist in  Cuba.    I  am  sure  that  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  have   to  depend   on   their 
President  for  true  information  on  Cuba 
they  will  be  waiting  a  long  time,  espe- 
cially when  the  President  has  said,  "l 
think  the  United  States  has  indicated 
very  clearly  that  we  do  not  accept  the 
existence   and    cannot   coexist   In   the 
peaceful  sen?e  with  a  Soviet  satellite." 

The  President  is  not  being  honest 
with  tiie  American  people  and  with  him- 
self when  he  continues  to  hide  his  head 
in  the  sand  to  the  obvious  threat  to  our 
country  and  to  the  whole  world. 
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Mr.  DOM  DUCK, 
from  Ariaaia 

(During  1  nt  deliTery  of  Mr.  DoifnrxcK's 
address,  un  ixalmouB  consent  was  granted 
for  the  Inc  usion  ci  the  following  edi- 
torial at  th  s  point  in  the  Rscoas:) 
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I  thank  the  Senator    *Mr  has  revealed,  was  planned  sin^)!/  to 

acquire  a  beachhead  on  Cuban  soil  from 
which  a  new  government  could  be  recognised. 
Inevitably,  It  was  felt,  the  Castro  regime 
would  crumble  \mder  the  gathering  strength 
that  such  a  provlstonal  government  would 
gather. 

Whether  or  not  this  Is  the  best  plan  It  la 
at  least  a  plan.  And  until  someone  can  come 
along  with  a  better  one,  we  hope  that  the 
Ouantanamo  proposal  receives  full  and  seri- 
ous consideration. 


Senator  TwaosToar.  B.  Maaroa. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL--C?ONPERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  (m  the  amendments  cH  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5279)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
rejwrt. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoRDAM  of  Idaho  in  the  chair) .  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  17, 1963,  pp.  12764-12766. 
CowcasssioifAX.  Rxoord.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  it  provided  for  ap- 
propriations totaling  $985,693,400  for  the 
agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  power  maiketing 
agencies,  and  the  various  related  agen- 
cies, including  the  VS.  Forest  Service. 

The  conference  committee  bill  pro- 
vides appropriations  totaling  $958,456,- 
500  for  the  programs  and  activities  of 
these  agencies.  This  total  is  under  the 
budget  estimates  of  $1,028,509,000  by 
$70,052,500;  over  the  House  bill  of  $928,- 
625,200  by  $29,831,300;  and  under  the 
Senate  Mil  of  $985,693,400  by  $27,236,900. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Ri(x>RD.  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  a  tabulation  setting  out 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year, 
the  iMKlget  estimate,  the  House  allow- 
ance, the  Senate  allowance,  and  the  con- 
ference allowance  for  each  appropriation 
inthebOl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 
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132,000 
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27,124.000 
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32.607.000 
20,000.000 
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Item 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OP  THB  INTERIOR— 

Continued 

Public  Land  MANAOBifiNT — Continued 

OmCE  or  TERBITOBIBS 

Administration  of  territories... 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc  Istonds...""""!!-!!" 

Total,  Office  of  Territories 

Total,  Public  Land  Management 

MlNEKAL  RkSOUBCBS 
OEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

SuTvejrs,  investigations,  and  research 

BUREAU  or  MINES 

Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  resources 

Health  and  safety 

Construction .VSJiVJi'.'.'.'.'.'.''.' 

General  administrative  expenses.  TI""""! 

Development  and  operation  of  helium*  propertiM: 

Bo  rrowini;  authorization 

Annual  limitation  on  contract  autborixattei'."""! 

Total,  Bureau  of  Mines 

omcE  or  COAL  beseabch 

Salaries  and  expenses 

OmCE  or  MINERALS  EXPLOBATIOK 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Lead  and  ctnc  stabilisation  program """"I"'" 


Appropria- 
tions. 1963 
(ineloding 
Si4>p)emental 
Appropria- 
tion Act, 
196S) 


$13, 796. 500 
13,800,000 


27,686,500 


393.155.300 


57.943.000 


Budget 

estimates, 

1964 


$13,819,000 
15,000,000 


28,819.000 


415.579.000 


House 

allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


$13,000,000 
15,000,000 


28,000,000 


387.988,800 


68.015,000 


Total,  Office  of  Minerals  E  xploration 

omcE  or  OIL  and  gas 
Salaries  and  expenses 

OmCE  or  MINERALS  AND  SOLID  FUELS 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Total,  Mineral  Resources 

Fish  and  Wildufb  Sebticb 

orncE  or  the  commissioner  or  fish  and  wildlitb 

Salaries  and  expenses 

BUBEAU  or  COMMERaAL  FISHERIBS 

Management  and  investigations  Of  resources 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources  (sped^ 
Ibreign  currency  program).. 


27,502,450 

8,448,000 

425,000 

1,390,950 

(6.000,000) 


37, 767. 100 


3.450.000 


750.000 
2.450.000 


Construction 

Construction  of  fishing  vessels. 

General  administrative  expenses 

Administration  of  Pribilof  Islands  (Indefinite  appropria^' 

tion  of  receipts) 

Limitation  on  administrative  expense,' flsbertM  loan 

fund 


3,200.000 


30.277,000 
8.953,000 
6,692,000 
1,473,000 

(13,000,000) 
(17, 500.  OOO) 


47,395,000 


63.700.000 


29,054.000 
8,664,000 


$13,000,000 
15,000.000 


28,000.000 


404. 269, 100 


64.808.500 


Conference 
allowance 


Conference  allowance  compared  with— 


n  mi  get 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowancr 


$13,000,000 
15.000,000 


28,000.000 


381260.550 


63.700.000 


1,460,000 
(6,000,000) 


39,178,000 


5,000.000 


3,200.000 


900.000 


900.000 


557.600 


642.000 


110.000 


102,917,700 


122,062,000 


374,450 


Total,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

BUBEAU  or  SrORT  nSHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources 

Construction ^ " 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account."!. ""II"I 
General  administrative  expenses .'.V.'.'.'S.'.'J. 


15,883,400 

300,000 

8,473,000 

750.000 

621.850 

(2,017,000) 

(268,550) 


36,028,250 


850,000 


850,000 


29,926.500 
8,664,000 


1,460,000 
(6,000,000) 


40,050,500 


6,575,000 


850,000 


610.000 


107,538.000 


860,000 


29,404.000 
8,664.000 


1,460,000 
(6,000,000) 


-$819,000 


-819,000 


-21.318,450 


39.528,000 


5, 075, 000 


850,000 


850.000 


621,000 


615.500 


112,905.000 


386.000 


386.000 


19,028,000 

300,000 

5,753,000 

750,000 

605,000 

(2,553,000) 

(270,000) 


27,729,500 
6,922,300 
7,000,000 
1,292,750 


42,944,560 


Total,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlifr.... 

Total.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service I     09.347.250 

Office  of  Saline  Water  ~~ 


Salaries  and  expenses 

OlKration  and  maintenance 

Total,  Office  of  Saline  Water 

Officb  of  the  Soucrroa 

Salaries  and  expenses 

OFrmi  OF  THE  Sbcbbtabt 

Salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  definite  appropriations 

Total,  indefinite  appropriations  of  receipts. 

Total,  borrowing  anthoritations 

Total,  annnal  contract  aathori^. 


Total,  title  I,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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(270,000) 
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386,000 


18,682,600 

300,000 

4,458,000 

750,000 

663.000 

(2,468,000) 

(370,000) 


20,879,400 
3,878,000 

10,000,000 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr 
RiBicoTF  In  the  chAir).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report 

♦K^iJ^^*^-  *^-  Piwktent.  wm 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  yield,  so  that  I  may 
address  a  question  to  him? 

Mr.  HAYI^IN.   lyidd. 

Mr.  HOLLAM).  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  House  conferees  Insisted, 
as  a  condition  to  getting  a  conference 
report,  that  there  be  eliminated  the  item 
of  $500,000.  as  requested  by  the  Budget 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  Ever- 
glades National  Parte.  In  Florida? 

Mr.  HAYDErfr.  That  is  correct  llie 
House  would  not  agree  to  It.  so  we  had 
to  yield  in  order  to  get  a  unanimous  re- 
port 

jMr.  HOLLAND.  I  shaU  not  endeavor 
to  hold  up  the  conference  report  be- 
cause I  reallie  the  difficulties  of  handBng 
a  bill  containing  hundreds  of  details 
such  as  this  bill  does. 

However,  I  should  like  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  believe  the  State  of  Florida 
and  its  people  are  not  being  fairly  treated 
on   this  item.     The   State  contributed 
approximately  850.000  acres  of  land  to 
the  project  without  any  Federal  partici- 
imtion.    Numerous  private  owners  con- 
tributed sizable  tracts  of  land.    In  addi- 
tion, the  State  contributed  $2  million  to 
acquire  various  odd  lots  of  land  that  were 
left  over  when  the  original  park  was 
created,  and  which  had  not  been  secured 
Notwithstanding  that,  and  In  splte  of 
the  fact  that  several  years  ago  Congress 
approved  an  authorteation  of  $2  million 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  fleld  by  acquiring  lands  we 
have  never  been  able  to  make  even  a 
start  on  the  pix>gram. 

I  desire  the  RxcoKB  to  show  also  that  it 
is   particularly    unfortunate   this   year 
that  this  action  has  been  taken,  because 
another  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  numers  Home  Administration 
has  ^ocured.  under  foreclosure,  a  tract 
of  about  S«00e  acres  adjoining  a  most 
colorful  and  attractive  part  of  the  Ever- 
glades  I^tional   Park.     The   Farmers 
Home  Admlnlstratim  is  wilMng  to  trans- 
f^  ttils  tract  to  the  Park  Service,  pro- 
y^  only  that  it  is  retmburaed  for  the 
funds  which  it  has  hivested  in  the  tract 
^lich  come  to  a  total  of  neaiiy  $500,000.' 

ii  ^^^^^^  "***  ''**«» "  ^  suggested 
that  the  Federal  Qovemment  take  money 
out  of  one  pocket  and  put  H  tiito  another 
to  carry  out  a  long-term  r-miltTmt  a 
serious  eommttment-by  beginning  this 
Jmd  acquisition.  It  Is  partlculariy  un- 
fortunate that  Congress  hesitates  to 
do  so. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Approcniations 
will  be  lielpf  ul  in  seeing  if  this  wrong 
cannot  be  reetiOed  in  some  way  or  other 

♦kJ^-^F^^-  I  sincere  hope  that 
that  will  be  possible.  The  House  was 
adamant  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
DUi.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  understands 
that  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do,  Indeed.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
arduous  effort  in  behalf  of  the  bllL  It 
has  been  a  hard  bUl,  a  heavy  one  to 
cany,  i  am  glad  to  vote  with  him  for 
"«  approval  of  the  conference  report 
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However,  I  deeply  regret  the  wnlssion 
of  the  item  I  have  mentioned. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  The 
ouestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

■n»e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OraiCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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uiy  is  empowered  to  prevent  the  appli. 
cation  of  the  law  when  he  finds  that 
compliance  would  necesstUte  such  sub- 
3*«rtial  etoange.  m  customary  trade 
practices  3ut  to  cause  undue  faarCtehip  and 
when  the  article  is  repackaged,  that  the 
repackaging  is  otherwise  than  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  the  origin  of  the 
articles. 

This  would  mean  that  such  items  as 
crtfee.  tea,  spices,  and  similar  products 
which  have  long   been   imported   and 

5rSS?;,**°^*^'  "*****• «"  packaged  for 
distribution  under  labels  that  have  be- 
come familiar  to  domestic  consumers 
would  not  be  affected.    Some  meat  prod- 
ucts made   in  the  United  BUtes   are 


^^^-^— ^^—  ^Known  to  contain  some  foreign  meats 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ARTICLES  IM-    ^°*  °^  ^***  "^e  commodity  been  Im- 
PORTED  IN  CONTAINERS  S!]^®^J.2?^V*°?  .*?^«°?*«^'  »  ^wA^  be 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 


of  the  bill  (H.R.  2513)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require  certain  new 
packages  of  Imported  articles  to  be 
marked  to  Indicate  the  country  of  origin, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Chair  indicate  what  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
pending  business  is  House  bill  2513 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is 
ready  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
House  bill  2513,  known  as  the  marking 
bill,  would  close  a  serious  loophole  in 
our  marking  law  as  it  applies  to  im- 
ported articles.  Section  301  of  the  Tariff 
Act  states: 

Every  article  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  its  Immediate  container,  and  the 
package  In  Mrtilch  such  article  is  imported 
•han  be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or 
labeled.  In  legible  English  words,  in  a  con- 
■picuons  place,  In  snch  manner  as  to  indi- 
cate the  country  of  origin  of  such  article 
^  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

It  has  been  found  that.  In  a  number  of 
instances.  Imported  goods  are  taken  out 
wtoeh-  original  packages  which  may  be 
properly  marked,  and  placed  in  other 
packages  which  are  not  properly  marked 
m  some  Instances  the  new  packages 
closely  resemble  packages  containing 
goods  made  in  the  United  States  or  seem 
to  imitate  packages  containing  well- 
known  goods  produced  in  some  other 
country. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  purchaser  might 
be  misled  by  such  repackaging,  in  any 
event  it  seems  obvious  that  the  intent  of 
the  law  requiring  imported  goods  to  be 
marked  with  the  country  of  origin  is 
being  evaded. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  marking  law.  It  has  been 
on  the  books  for  a  long  time,  and  seems 
to  have  been  tested  and  approved  by  the 
public.  As  long  as  the  law  exists,  it 
should  be  observed  and  loopholes  should 
be  dosed. 

There  is  ample  provision  in  the  bill 
«o  that  hardship  and  changes  in  pack- 
aging practices  of  long  standing  will  be 
avoided.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


most  dHBcuh;  to  teU  which  iton  con- 
tained meat  from  other  countries  Here 
again  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
woi^  be  empowered  to  provide  for  ex- 
ception. 

We  could  not  enumerate  here  all  of  the 
possible  excepUons.  In  the  future  tiiere 
may  be  cases  upon  which  the  Secretary 
may  need  to  make  a  ruling.  However  in 
general,  it  Is  anticipated  that  the  more 
senous  violations  <rf  the  intent  of  the 
marking  law  win  cease  when  and  if  the 
bill  becomes  law. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
ws^  the  House  without  oppo^on. 
The  Finance  Committee  reported  the  bill 
by  a  substantial  majority.  I  hope  we 
can  give  it  a  favorable  vote 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seaator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques- 

Mr.BYRDofVfrginla.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  Intend  to  oppose  the 
?Si*"i?*lP  f  ?^  that  it  be  recommitted; 
and  a  little  laterl  shafl  detail  to  the  Sen- 
ate my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

However,  for  the  moment  I  should  like 

K.^4  ^,?!^^''  '""^  Virginia  whether 
he  is  at  Hberty  to  tell  us  the  vote  in  the 
Finance  Committee  on  the  question  of 
reporting  the  bill. 

^g^r^BYRDof^^rglnla.    Tlie  vote  was 

f.^J*!^^-  ^  ^"^"^  "»e  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dmsoi] 
has  made  his  statement  on  this  measure 
I  shall  sedc  recognition. 

hii?*5'i;5?^.^\.  **'  President.  House 
bin  2518    which  has  been  reported  fa- 

^^^^  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
should  be  passed. 

#11^  «Pi?*°***  ^  ^^^^  ^  the  report 
™,5L****  dtatlngulshed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Flnanoe.  the  WU  is 
totended  to  close  a  loophole  which  is 
P®™i^  wme  imported  goods  to  be 
sold  In  the  United  States  without  dis- 
closure of  their  foreign  origin. 

*K^"2!''  ?"'_^^  ^^»'  *t  ^  intended 
wiat  tne  American  consumer  be  advised 
^theforeign  origin  of  imported  goods. 
Without  an  accurate  IndlcaUon  of  the 
country  of  origfai  of  such  goods,  the  con- 
sumer can  be  misled  into  believing  that 
the  goo«l8  are  either  of  domestic  origin, 
or  that  they  originated  hi  some  foreign 
country  other  than  ttie  actual  country  of 
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orisin.  Id  aome  eases  ecMssumers  have 
a  preferen  «  for  goods  of  foreign  origin, 
and  partk  ilariy  for  goods  of  a  certain 
class  migi  lating  in  one  oountry.  rather 
than  anot  ter.  Irish  linen,  French  per- 
fumes, tax  Jvmxneae  silks  are  examples. 

There  a  «  two  major  circumstances 
which  resu  t  in  Imported  goods  reaching 
the  Amerlam  consumer  without  marks 
of  origin.  First,  there  are  some  classes 
of  goods  uhlch  are  oftentimes  repack- 
aged by  t  ic  UJ3.  Importer.  These  are 
relatively  s  mall  articles  Imported  in  large 
quantitieB  for  repackaging  by  the  im- 
porter anc  distribution  in  commerce  In 
this  counti  y  in  smaller  packages.  When 
these  good  i  are  repackaged,  no  marking 
of  the  foieign  origin  of  the  goods  Is 
traced  on  the  new  package.  Various 
types  of  mi  tal  manufactures  are  so  treat- 
ed, ineludi  ig  screws,  nuts,  rivets,  wash- 
ers, small  luuidtools.  electrical  parts,  and 
many  oth  t  items.  These  come  from 
such  coun  ries  of  origin  as  Japan,  Ger- 
many. En  ;land.  France.  Belgium,  and 
even  from  countries  located  behind  the 
Iron  Ciurtaftn. 

Fruits  and  v^etables  from  Central  and 
South  American  coimtrles  are  also  fre- 
quently Inmorted  in  large  shipping  con- 
tainers. ^  fter  they  arrive  in  this  coiui- 
try  they  ure  repackaged  and  sold  in 
smaller  pa  skages  which  do  not  indicate 
their  f oreU  n  origin. 

The  sectnd  class  of  articles  to  which 
the  bill  is  iirected  are  containers  which 
are  impcuijed  in  large  quantities  for  use 
by  bottlen  or  packers  of  beverages  and 
food.  Un  11  recently  these  containers, 
such  as  g  ass  containers,  had  to  have 
the  name  o  t  the  country  of  <Mlgin  marked 
on  the  baie  of  the  container.  In  1960. 
at  the  ret;  liest  of  an  importer  of  soft- 
drink  bott  es  made  in  Japan,  the  Bureau 
ct  Custom;  ruled  that  the  mark  of  origin 
zwed  not  ie  placed  on  4he  glass  con- 
tainers the  nselves,  so  long  as  such  mark- 
ing was  p-esent  on  the  large  shipping 
containers  in  which  the  glass  bottles 
were  shipi  ed  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  these  glass  containers  are 
unpacked  >y  the  importer  and  are  used 
as  contaiiers  for  beverages  of  varioiis 
kinds.  La  eking  any  marking  of  origin 
at  aU  on  he  bottle,  the  U.S.  consumer 
would  assume  that  these  were  of  U.S. 
origin. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  basic 
faults  pre£  ent  when  foreign  goods  with- 
out any  identification  of  origin  move  in 
omnBierce  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  fault  B  that  the  American  consumer 
is  deceivec  and  misled  into  believing  that 
the  article  is  either  made  in  this  country 
or  that  it  <  originates  in  a  foreign  country 
where  tha  .  particular  origin  would  be  a 
matter  of  ]  >restige.  The  second  fault  ex- 
ists when  t  le  consumer,  already  deceived 
as  to  the  t  ctual  origin  of  the  article,  be- 
comes dist  Eitisflied  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other Witt  the  article  itself,  either  be- 
cause it  is  unserviceable  or  is  not  up  to 
his  expect  itions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  quality,  and  becomes  dissatisfied  with 
such  predicts  produced  domestically  or 
by  the  foi  eign  cotmtry  which  the  con- 
sumer mil  Jikenly  believes  to  be  the  true 
origin  of  t  le  article  in  question. 

Put  ratt  er  simply,  the  initial  deception 
results  in  a  consumer's  purchasing  an 
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article  he  would  not  otherwise  purchase, 
and  subsequently  becoming  so  dissatis- 
fied with  the  article  that  the  consumer 
would  not  again  purchase  a  similar  arti- 
cle originating  in  the  country  where  the 
consumer  mistakenly  believes  his  pur- 
chase was  produced.  This  latter  conse- 
quence is  imlair  not  only  to  the  con- 
siuner  but  to  the  domestic  producers  or 
the  foreign  producers  who  are  mistaken- 
ly believed  by  the  purchaser  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  merchandise  in  ques- 
tion. 

For  most  classes  of  goods  brought  into 
the  United  States  this  type  of  deception 
and  unfair  competition  cannot  exist  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  marks  of  ori- 
gin. But  with  a  growing  number  of 
classes  of  merchandise  this  deception 
and  misunderstanding  can  come  into 
being  because  of  the  repackaging  ex- 
emption or  other  Customs  rulings  which 
deprive  the  consumer  of  this  basic  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  imagine  on 
what  basis  serious  objections  could  be 
voiced  to  a  bill  such  as  H.R.  2513  which 
obviously  has  as  its  purpose  fair  play  for 
the  American  cpnsimier  and  American 
and  foreign  producers  whose  goods  enjoy 
the  good  will  of  the  American  consumer. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  come  to  expect 
that  any  legislation  remotely  connected 
with  foreign  trade  draws  almost  auto- 
matically a  phalanx  of  opposition  from 
those  offices  in  the  executive  department 
of  the  Government  engaged  in  one  as- 
pect or  another  of  foreign  affairs — and 
this  bill  is  no  exception. 

The  State  Department  is  opposed  to 
the  bill,  and  the  position  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  while  difficult  to 
classify  precisely,  certainly  does  not 
amoimt  to  support  of  the  bill.  Finally. 
the  Treasury  Department  has  voiced  its 
misgivings  about  the  bill.  The  objec- 
tions of  these  Departments,  however,  are 
so  stereotyped,  routine,  and  pro  forma 
that  I  am  confident  a  brief  consideration 
of  them  will  satisfy  the  Members  of  this 
body,  as  it  did  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  that  the  legislation  is  meritori- 
ous and  should  be  passed. 

First,  it  is  suggested  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  bill  would  be  contrary 
to  the  foreign  economic  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States.  This  would  occur, 
according  to  the  Department,  because 
the  necessity  of  marking  goods  to  show 
foreign  origin  is  asserted  to  be  burden- 
some, so  that  a  marking  requirement 
would  become  a  clog  upon  foreign  trade. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  Ls  two- 
fold. The  foreign  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  stat- 
utes and  intefnational  agreements  of  the 
United  States  now  in  efTect  dealing  with 
foreign  trade.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended,  has  through  the  years  im- 
posed, and  now  imposes,  a  general  re- 
quirement that  imported  goods  be 
marked  to  show  the  country  of  origin. 
The  bill,  H.R.  2513.  is  not,  therefore,  con- 
cerned at  this  late  date  with  formulating 
a  new  policy  which  catches  our  foreign 
trade  partners  by  surprise,  but  rather  in 
closing  a  loophole  which  has  developed 
in  our  longstanding  policy  so  that  some 
imports  do  not  enter  the  markets  in  this 
country  with  an  unfair  advantage  over 


domestic  products  and  other  foreign 
products  of  the  same  class  by  masquer- 
ading as  one  or  the  other. 

Furthermore,  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  basic  trade 
agreement  defining  the  trade  relations 
between  this  country  and  49  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  specifically  recog- 
nizes at  article  IX  that  marks  of  origin 
may  be  required  by  all  participating 
countries.  In  this  connection  I  must 
point  out  that  paragraph  2  of  article 
IX  of  GATT  acknowledges  that  due  re- 
gard must  be  had  "to  the  necessity  of 
protecting  consvmiers  against  f raudiilent 
or  misleading  indications"  of  origin  but 
requires  the  countries  which  are  parties 
to  the  agreement  to  enforce  their  mark- 
ing requirements  so  as  to  reduce  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  to  exporting 
countries  to  a  minimum.  The  bill.  H.R. 
2513,  complies  with  the  spirit  of  article 
IX  by  a  provision  to  be  found  on  page  3. 
lines  5  through  12.  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exempt 
articles  from  the  necessity  for  marking 
when  compliance  with  the  marking  re- 
quirements would  necessitate  such  sub- 
stantial changes  in  customary  trade 
practices  as  to  cause  imdue  hardship,  if 
the  repackaging  of  such  an  article  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  its  origin. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  substance  to  the  position  of 
the  executive  departments  that  the  bill 
would  be  contrary  to  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

As  a  second  objection  to  the  bill,  the 
executive  department,  through  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con- 
cerned with  customs  matters,  advances 
the  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  administer  the 
bill.  In  explanation  of  this  contention 
it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Bureau  to  follow  each  and 
every  importation  after  its  release  from 
the  ciistoms  imtil  it  had  been  sold  in 
commerce.  The  Biu'eau  of  Customs  does 
not  like  to  follow  goods  after  they  are 
released  from  Customs  custody. 

But  this  argument  is  a  strained  or  arti- 
ficial one  which  ignores  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  There  are  several  laws  of 
long  standing  in  the  United  States  ad- 
ministered by  the  Customs  which  require 
inqtiiries  after  imported  goods  have  left 
Customs  custody.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  example  is  the  antidiuiping  law. 
Theoretically  every  imported  article 
brought  Into  the  United  States  Is  sub- 
ject to  Investigation  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
TreasiuT  is  obliged  to  initiate  an  inves- 
tigation, withhold  appraisement  of  sim- 
ilar merchandise,  and  make  certain  find- 
ings whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  imported  goods  are  being  sold 
in  the  United  States  at  less  than  fair 
value.  Under  at  least  one  of  the  defini- 
tions in  that  act,  one  of  the  benchmarks 
which  the  Secretary  is  to  use  in  de- 
termining whether  dumping  is  taking 
place  is  the  price  at  which  the  imported 
goods  are  sold  in  the  United  States  by 
the  U.S.  importer. 

It  would  be  possible  to  urge  in  con- 
nection with  the  Antidumping  Act.  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
urges  in  connection  with  this  bill,  that 
the  burden  of  following  each  and  every 
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importation  into  commerce  to  ascertain 
the  required  information  woidd  make 
for  impossibility  of  administration.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  Antidumping  Act.  as 
in  the  case  of  this  bill,  HJl.  2513.  a  ra- 
tional plan  of  administration  would  be 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  complaints.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  ways  In  which 
articles  are  identified  for  investigation 
under  the  Antidumping  Act  And  when 
the  Customs  Service  determines  to  initi- 
ate an  investigation,  it  is  assisted  by 
Treasury  agei^  who  are  available  to 
the  collectors  at  the  various  ports  to  visit 
the  importer's  place  of  business  or  other 
business  houses  which  purchase  articles 
from  the  importer  in  order  to  inquire 
into  and  ascertain  facts  pertinent  to  the 
law  in  question. 

Furtliermore.  each  and  every  importa- 
tion brought  into  the  United  States  is 
appropriately  Identified  in  a  written  doc- 
ument called  the  entry  document,  to 
which  is  attached  the  commercial  invoice 
and  other  papers.    These  are  kept  on  file 
at  the  port  at  which  the  goods  are  re- 
ceived.    I  am  advised  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  customs  appraiser  or  the 
customs  examiner  to  make  notations  on 
the  entry  document  to  indicate  whether 
or  not  compliance  has  been  had  with  the 
marking  statute.     The  bill,  HJL  2513 
would  require  the  shipping  containers  in 
which  articles  subject  to  the  bill  are  re- 
ceived to  bear  words  stating  that  if  the 
contents  of  the  shipping  contafaaers  are 
repackaged,  the  new  packages  must  con- 
tain the  marking  of  origin.    It  is  obvi- 
ously necessary  that  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  these  words  on  the  shipping 
container  be  ascertained  by  the  customs 
service   before  the   goods   are  released 
from  customs  custody.    Under  the  bill 
goods    whose    containers    are    not    so 
marked  may  be  correctly  marked  while 
the  goods  are  still  in  customs  cu6to<^. 

The  point  of  this  explanation  is  that 
the  paperwork  on  hand  at  the  port  can 
or  should  indicate  on  its  face  whether  or 
not  the  particular  importation,  or  any 
part  of  it.  was  subject  to  this  bill.   There- 
after, a  simple  procedure  of  spot  check- 
ing  a   reasonable   percentage   of   such 
importations  would  enable  the  customs 
service  through  its  investigative  arm  the 
Treasury  agents,  to  confirm  compUance 
'^"^^the  bill.     In   those   instances   in 
wmch  lack  of  compliance  was  foimd  to 
exist,    the    publication    of    that    fact 
through  appropriate  published  Treasury 
decisions  would  serve  to  acquaint  im- 
porters and  others  engaged  in  commerce 
generally  of  the  enforcement  of  the  bin. 
The  third  objection  voiced  by  the  ex- 
ecutive department  is  that  the  bill  is  not 
needed  because  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  the  authority  to  act  against 
those  selUng  Imported   goods  in  com- 
merce without  marks  of  origin.     This 
argument  is  an  unusual  one  in  that  it 
impliedly  admits  the  necessity  of  legal 
means  to  prevent  the  deception  of  the 
American  consumer  which  results  when 
loreign  goods  are  sold  without  an  ac- 
curate disclosure   of  origin.     The  dif- 
ficulty with  depending  entirely  on  the 
i*ederal  Trade  Commission  is  that  that 
agency  gets  no  notice,  as  the  Bureau  of 
customs  does,  of  each  importation  sub- 
ject to  marking  requirements.    It  may 
only  act   when   it   discovers  goods   in 
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movement  in  commerce  which  lack  the 
marks  of  origin.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion should  omvlnce  the  Members  of  this 
body,  who  are  familiar  witii  the  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  U.S.  imports,  that 
such  an  appraacdi  Is  equivalent  to  an  at- 
tempt to  stamp  out  malaria  through  the 
use  of  fly  swatters  rather  than  measures 
to  prevent  the  breeding  of  millions  of 
disease-containing  mosquitoes  in  the 
first  place. 

There  is  another  compelling  answer  to 
the  administration's  position  of  "let  the 
PTC  do  it."    When  Congress  has  had  oc- 
casion in  recent  years  to  consider  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  marking  requirements 
on  imports,  where  primary  jurisdiction 
was  given  by  the  legislation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  it  has  also  im- 
posed a  requirement  that  imported  goods 
be  marked  to  contain  the  information 
required  by  such  acts  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  enforce  such  mark- 
ing requirements.     An  example  is  the 
Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1958     That 
legisUtion    dealt    primarily    with    the 
necessity  for  all  textile  products  moving 
in  commerce  in  the  United  States  to  be 
marked  so  as  to  show  fiber  content  and 
the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  fiber 
present  in  the  article.    That  act  required 
imported  textile  articles  to  be  marked  so 
as  to  show  not  only  the  fiber  content, 
but  also  the  country  of  origin. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  admin- 
istration of  that  act  was  placed  witli  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Congress  in  that  act  gave  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  responsi- 
bility of  enforcing  all  of  the  marking  re- 
quirements of  the  act  with  respect  to  im- 
ported textiles. 

If  it  were  correct  to  say  that  the 
imposition  of  a  marking  requirement  on 
imported  goods  acts  as  a  barrier  to  im- 
ports, we  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  observe  this  rule  in  operation  as  ap- 
plied to  textile  articles.  But  as  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  pahif  uHy  aware  the 
imports  of  textile  articles  have  sky- 
rocketed since  1958  notwithstanding  the 
necessity  that  this  ever-growing  body 
of  imports  be  marked,  not  only  as  to 
country  of  origin,  but  also  to  fiber  con- 
tent. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
ample of  textiles  and  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act  demolishes 
the  argument  advanced  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  marking  requirements  are  a 
burden  on  imports,  that  the  customs 
service  caimot  practicably  enforce  mark- 
ing requirements,  and  that  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  suf- 
ficient to  secure  compliance  with  a  mark- 
ing statute. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  suggested 
by  officials  of  this  administration  that 
since  President  Eisenhower  vetoed  a  sim- 
ilar marking  biU  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1960,  President  Kennedy  will  of 
course,  veto  this  bill  if  it  is  passed  by  the 
Congress.  This  argument  contains  the 
implication  that  President  Kennedy 
routmely  follows  the  policies  established 
by  President  Eisenhower,  a  suggestion 
which,  while  novel  and  intriguing,  has 
been  shown  by  now  to  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact. 
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Secondly,  this  suggestion  implies  that 
the  reasons  suw>lied  to  President  Eisen- 
hower for  his  veto  message  are  beyond 
chall^ige.  We  find  in  looking  at  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  ^eto  message  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1960.  of  the  bill,  HJL  5054. 
that  he  relied  upon  the  argiunents  which 
I  have  shown  in  my  remarks  today  to  be 
without  foundation.  President  Eisen- 
hower was  concerned  that  the  marking 
requirement  could  be  a  hinrirRTirp  to 
trade.  The  textile  experience  which  I 
referred  to  earlier  di«jroves  this  pos- 
sibility. 

Second,  President  Eisenhower  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  Statea  has 
agreed  with  other  trading  nations  that 
"such  hindrances"  as  marking  require- 
ments "should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum."   The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
no  one  seemed  to  have  invited  President 
Eisenhower's  attention  in  1960  to  article 
IX  of  GATT  in  which  the  United  States 
and  virtually  all  of  its  trading  partners 
in  the  world  agreed  that  marks  of  origin 
could  be  required  by  each  member  coun- 
try as  a  means  of  protecting  consumers 
against  fraudulent  or  misleading  todi- 
cations.    What  the  United  States  agreed 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  was  not  the 
requirement  for  marks  of  origin  but 
rather,    any   difficulties   and   inconven- 
iences which  such  measures  might  cause. 
The   reduction  of   inconveniences  is 
provided  f or  in  the  biU  now  before  the 
Senate  by  the  provision  which  I  referred 
to  earUer  which  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to   exempt  any 
article  where  marking  would  be  such  a 
departure  from  long-established  trade 
practice  as  to  cause  undue  hardship,  and 
where  the  omission  of  marking  was  not 
entertained  in  order  to  ctmceal  the  origin 
of  the  product. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
President  Eisenhower  should  have  vetoed 
HJl.  5054.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  the 
reasons  which  were  supplied  to  him  for 
tJie  veto  were  not  weU  taken.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  his  action,  our  present  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  HJl.  2513.  should 
be  based  upon  a  fresh  appraisal  of  the 
need  for  the  legislation  and  the  merit  or 
lack  of  merit  of  the  arguments  advanced 
against  its  enactment.  The  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  so  directly  related  to 
fairplay  in  the  VS.  market  for  American 
consumers  and  for  domestic  and  foreign 
producers  that  I  have  no  question  about 
its  necessity  and  appropriateness. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced against  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  so  shallow  and  unsubstantial 
that  I  hare  no  difficulty  in  rejecting 
them  out  of  hand.    The  opposition  of 
the  executive  department  to  the  bill  is 
significant  not  as  an  indication  of  the 
attitude  of  this  particular  administra- 
tion, but  of  the  zeal  with  which  foreign 
trade  personnel  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment in  any  administration  oppose  any 
measure    which    requires    a    mhiimum 
amount  ot   fah-play   for   our   domestic 
producers.    It     makes     no     difference 
whether  such  proposals  as  HJl.  2513  are 
squarely  within  the  spirit  of  tights  which 
the  executive  department  has  retained 
for  the  United  States  In  international 
agreements,  or  whether  they  seem  to 
contravene  such  rights.    The  result  Is 
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In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  the  very  substantial  vote  in 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
after  all  the  testimony  was  presented, 
the  Senate  should  not  i4>prove  a  motion 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee.  It 
ought  to  approve  the  bill  and  send  it  to 
the  President  for  hto  signature. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  move  to  recommit  the  pending 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Inasmuch  as  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  present  in  the  Chamber, 
I  now  move  to  recommit  the  bill,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  pending  bill,  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  Finance  Committee,  by  a  some- 
what divided  vote  should  be  recommitted. 
The  vote  in  committee  was  11  to  4.  The 
previous  figure  I  was  given  was  appar- 
ently in  error.  However,  that  to  not 
material  to  the  situation  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  present  time.  There  was  a 
minority  opposed  to  the  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  which  felt  that  the 
bill  should  not  be  enacted  into  law.  I 
feel  that  it  should  not  be  enacted.  I  have 
some  very  solid  reasons  for  that  feeling. 

It  represents  a  very  dangerous  step  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  at  thto 
time,  to  warrant  fully  its  being  sent  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Senator  from  niinoto  [Mr. 
DntKSXN]  has  made  a  very  fine  speech, 
as  to  hto  wont,  in  the  greatest  detail. 
He  has  done  hto  homework  well.  He  said, 
very  frankly — and  I  lead  off  with  thto 
argument — that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  no  governmental  department 
favors  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  it  should 
nevertheless  be  passed.  The  fact  to  that 
every  governmental  department  opposes 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  niinoto  said  that 
thto  point  was  not  made  very  clear  by  the 
committee.  I  ask  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  read  the  very  clear  statement  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  at  page  4,  under 
"Departmental  Reports." 

The  report  states: 

The  reports  on  this  bill,  submitted  by 
tiie  Departments  of  Commerce,  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  are 
printed  in  the  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  March  21,  1963.  These 
reports  were  not  In  favor  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Every  governmental  department  with 
responsibility  in  thto  matter  says  "no." 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  a  similar 
bill  in  1960.  The  proponents  of  the  bill, 
in  effect,  ask  us  to  pass  the  bill  on  the 
groimd  that  the  governmental  depart- 
ments and  President  Eisenhower  were 
misled  and  did  not  know  what  they  were 


talking  about.  They  certainly  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about.  President 
Elsenhower  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  What  he  was  talking  about  to  as 
pertinent  now  as  it  was  then.  Hto  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  bill  are  as  pertinent 
today  as  they  were  then. 

If  we  pass  a  bill  like  thto.  we  shall  give 
the  best  possible  argument  to  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  to  tell  us  precisely 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do  with  our  de- 
sires to  have  them  change  their  prefer- 
ences with  respect  to  agriculture.  We 
are  telling  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket that  foreign  trade  with  uS  to  a  one- 
way street.  We  do  not  have  to  speculate 
as  to  exacts  what  that  means.  We  had 
a  very  neat  situation  not  long  ago  when 
we  raised  the  tariff  on  Belgian  glass. 
The  European  Economic  Community  im- 
mediately turned  around  and  retaliated 
in  exactly  and  precisely  the  amount  by 
which  we  thought  we  had  increased  the 
tariff. 

The  most  scathing  indictment  of 
measures  of  thto  character  to  that  kind 
of  situation. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  said 
that  marking  had  been  required  in  the 
textile  field,  and  that  imports  increased. 
That  to  931  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  not  give  our  friends  abroad,  who 
are  looking  for  exactly  thto  kind  of  argu- 
ment, the  right  to  say  that  we  are  pro- 
tectiontots.  that  thto  sort  of  thing  is 
endemic  in  our  outlook,  and  that  we 
cannot  be  relied  upon  in  tariff  matters. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  vex  the  situ- 
ation even  more. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  The  biU  im- 
poses totally  new  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities which  do  not  extot.  It  imposes  a 
duty  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
repackaging.  It  would  require  the  polic- 
ing of  Jobbers  throughout  the  country  to 
keep  track  of  thto  situation.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  says  it  to  in  no  position 
to  do  that  The  bill  would  pose  a  new 
problem  for  the  Treasury  £>epartment, 
requiring  the  policing  of  thto  situation, 
and  requiring  a  hcct  of  additional  em- 
ployees. 

It  is  a  most  ama::lng  thing  to  me  that 
many  persons  who  argue  for  cutting 
down  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  re- 
ducing the  power  of  life  and  death  which 
the  Government  has  over  business  should 
see  any  virtue  in  a  measure  which  would 
increase  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
give  real  power  of  a  kind  which  has  not 
extoted  before. 

The  bill  also  calto  for  forfeiture,  which 
to  a  penalty  not  now  imposed. 

At  the  present  time  where  markings 
are  not  made  upon  a  particular  package 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  304  of  the  Tariff  Act.  a  10-per- 
cent duty  penalty,  and  a  $5,000  fine  and  1 
year  in  Jail,  or  both,  may  be  imposed. 
The  bill  would  impose  the  additional 
penalty  of  forfeiture  and  seizure  of  mer- 
chandtoe  which  is  not  mariced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  requirements  stated 
in  the  bill. 

No  wonder  all  the  governmental  de- 
partments have  opposed  it.  No  wonder 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  a  similar 
bill.  If  that  were  not  enough,  we  have 
yet  another  significant  fact  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  that  to  that  the  bill,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  will  be  amended  on  the  fioor. 
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would  directly  violate  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  lumber  which  we  have  with 
Canada. 

It  to  true,  as  the  Senator  from  niinoto 
has  said,  that  under  GATT  the  question 
of  whether  a  change  in  marketing  regu- 
lations represents  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  GATT  to  somewhat  fuzzy. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  can  evade  the 
full  impact  of  this  measure.  The  State 
Department  tells  us  that  the  agreement 
with  Canada  with  respect  to  lumber, 
which  relates  to  thto  particular  situation, 
to  a  legal  commitment,  which  would  re- 
quire renegotiation  of  our  relationships 
in  trade  with  Canada  in  order  to  give 
them  some  compensation  for  the  viola- 
tion that  would  be  involved  as  to  thto 
situation. 

Thto  proposal  bears  very  strongly  and 
markedly  on  the  whole  posture  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  exports. 
Let  us  remember  what  to  at  stake  in  our 
foreign  trade  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  at  stake  are  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions imder  the  General  Agreements  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Secondly,  special 
negotiations  are  taking  place  with  the 
European  Economic  Community.  In  the 
third  place,  there  to  the  situation  with 
respect  to  Canada.  As  everybody  knows, 
there  has  been  a  change  in  government 
there  recently,  which  is  attributable  to 
Canada's  relations  with  the  United 
States.  We  would  be  introducting  yet 
another  imsettling  relationship  into  this 
situation. 

What  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
bill?  What  would  be  accomplished  with 
respect  to  Imports  under  the  bill?  The 
Senator  from  Illinoto  said  that  an  unfair 
advantage  exists  over  domestic  items  if 
the  imports  are  not  marked.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  there  to  any  validity  to 
that  argiiment. 

So  far  as  I  can  tell,  people  will  not  be 
inhibited  in  their  buying  in  any  such 
respect.  However,  even  if  they  were,  we 
must  balance  that  situation  against  what 
would  happen  generally  in  terms  of  our 
exports,  in  terms  of  our  trade,  in  terms 
of  the  admintotration  of  the  statute,  and 
in  terms  of  retaliation. 

In  that  respect,  this  bill  certainly  does 
not  add  up. 

When  I  said  I  would  oppose  the  bill 
and  would  move  to  recommit  it,  I  was 
met  with  the  argimient,  "Why  worry 
about  it?  The  President  wUl  veto  it  any- 
way." First,  Mr.  President,  here  to  a 
duty,  as  much  as  it  to  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  that  we  must  meet.  The  bill 
has  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  we 
must  deal  with  it — even  though  the 
President  may  veto  it  in  the  end.  It  is 
our  duty  to  oppose  it.  We  ought  to  show 
the  President  that  favoring  of  the  bill 
is  not  the  imanimous  sentiment  in  the 
Senate. 

There  to  serious  doubt  about  It,  and 
there  is  very  serious  opposition  to  it. 
For  that  reason.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  press 
the  matter. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  hearings  closely, 
but  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
should  not  do  anjrthing  that  might  cause 
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retaliation.  We  are  tnring  to  increase 
our  exports  to  foreign  nations.  What  to 
the  general  practice  of  England,  Ger- 
many. France,  and  other  nations  to 
which  we  ship? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  not  made  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  practices  of  other  na- 
tions, but  in  most  cases  they  differ;  they 
are  not  uniform.  Generally  speaking, 
the  type  of  regulation  that  to  applied  to 
the  type  we  have  here. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  type  we  have 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes.  The  United  States 
has  taken  a  position  in  the  GATT 
against  vexatious  internal  regvdations 
which  discourage  imports.  I  was  com- 
ing to  that  argument  in  a  m(Hnent. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  many  inter- 
national conferences  that  internal  regu- 
lations can  be  put  into  effect  which  will 
materially  inhibit  imports,  even  though 
tariffs  are  not  increased  on  them,  and 
that  Imports  can  be  discouraged  fully  as 
effectively  as  if  the  tariff  were  increased 
on  them. 

To  point  out  one  of  the  really  serious 
problems — and  the  testimony  to  in  the 
record  made  before  the  committee — 
consider  the  case  of  repackaging  goods 
which  are  mixed.  It  to  not  merely  goods 
which  come  from  abroad  which  are  re- 
packaged. The  goods  which  come  from 
abroad  are  mixed  with  domestic  goods. 
Is  it  not  Just  as  unfair  to  an  American 
manuf  actxirer  of  goods  which  are  mixed 
to  label  all  the  goods  foreign,  as  not  to 
label  them  at  all? 

An  American  manufacturer,  if  he 
thinks  people  are  that  much  in  love  with 
buying  products  made  In  the  United 
States — and  I  believe  many  people  feel 
that  way;  I  feel  that  way  about  some 
countries  in  the  world.  In  any  case,  if 
an  American  manufacturer  believes 
there  to  great  virtue  in  a  product  being 
clearly  Indicated  as  coming  from  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  to  entirely 
practical  to  label  products  "Made  hi  the 
United  States" — many  manufacturers 
see  some  virtue  in  that — the  important 
thing  to  that  we  weigh  the  various  con- 
siderations and  issues  before  us. 

There  to,  on  the  one  hand,  a  tightening 
of  the  marking  regulations,  which  means 
difficult  admintotrative  problems,  and  a 
disadvantageous  foreign  policy  basto  for 
the  United  States  at  a  time  like  thto,  in- 
cluding a  violation  of  an  agreement  we 
have  with  a  friendly  country,  Canada. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  feel- 
ing that  people  ought  to  be  told  in  the 
greatest  detail,  down  to  the  last  line, 
that  a  particular  product  originated 
abroad.  That  may  influence  their  buy- 
ing habits. 

Taking  these  two  questions  side  by 
side,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
mentioned  them  as  being  decisive  in  this 
case,  or  important  with  respect  to  the 
marking  of  products,  the  disadvantages 
in  terms  of  foreign  policy  and  trade 
policy,  the  precedents  that  have  de- 
veloped against  it,  and  the  fact  that 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  a  similar 
bill,  far  outweigh  the  advantages. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  de- 
scribed it  as  being  in  violation  of  a  treaty 
with  Canada. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  to  referred  to  In  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  Government  de- 


partments in  regard  to  the  bill  as  I  un- 
derstand it  will  be  amended  on  the  floor. 
It  relates  to  a  limited  agreement  with 
Canada  and  to  foimd  on  pages  6  and  7 
of  the  record  of  the  hearings  with  respect 
to  the  subject,  it  being  a  memorandum 
by  the  UJ3.  Tariff  Commission  relating 
to  thto  particular  section,  and  analyzing 
discussions  pro  and  con.  I  refer  the 
Senator  to  the  record  of  the  hearing  as 
being  an  explanation  for  my  statement 
that  it  woiUd  represent  what  at  least  one 
Govenunent  department  considers  to  be 
a  legal  commitment  I  use  the  word 
which  the  agency  used:  It  to  a  legal 
commitment  with  respect  to  Canada.  I 
refer  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
that  part  of  the  hearing  record. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.     KEFAUVER.    When      products 
from  other  nations  are  shipped  to  any 
port  of  entry,  of  which  there  are  perhaps 
several  hundred  in  the  United  States— 
not  merely  the  big  coastal  cities— how 
to  it  proposed  to  admintoter  the  act  in 
those  ports  of  entry? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  assume — and  thto  to 

what  the  Treasury  Department  says 

that  it  would  require  a  totally  new  type 
of  regulatory  procedure  on  the  part  of 
the  Treasury,  and  that,  pursuant  to  com- 
plaints which  may  be  made  in  respect 
to  violations  in  thto  respect,  It  would  be 
necessary  to  send  out  investigators  and 
agents  to  proceed  to  act  imder  the  tariff 
laws,  as  amended,  in  order  to  bring 
about  seizures  of  particular  items  or  to 
prosecute,  imder  the  law,  domestic 
middlemen  who  had  engaged  in  repack- 
aging operations  which  were  allegedly  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

In  addition,  an  added  admintotrative 
responsibiUty  would  be  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  entertain  applications  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  law,  for  the  bill  itself 
provides  that  where  undue  hardship  can 
be  shown  in  a  situation  where  the  normal 
practice  has  been  not  to  mark  repack- 
aging, the  Treasury  Department  might 
grant  exemptions.  So  there  would  be 
two  additional  admintotrative  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  imports.  That  to 
one  of  the  reasons  the  Department  gives 
for  being  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  On  first  impression, 
the  bill  appears  to  be  attractive:  but 
our  policy  to  to  try  to  enlarge  trade  with 
other  nations  and  try  to  mcrease  our  ex- 
ports. It  seems  to  me  that  what  to  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  might  lead  to  reUUa- 
tion  and  cause  a  loss  of  foreign  trade. 
So  I  believe  there  to  much  force  in  the 
Senator's  cu-gument  that  the  bill  ought 
to  be  restudied  and  considered  further 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  hto  support.  It  to 
quite  in  character  with  the  work  which 
he  has  done  in  the  international  field, 
of  giving  leadership  in  thto  t3rpe  of  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  jrield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  was 
discussing  the  question  of  an  old  agree- 
ment with  Canada  in  which  we  exempted 
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vOutt  HBlhwiB  froni  nutiic- 
bM»  been  a  angcestion  by 
iepartmaitB  that  ttiia  migbt 
Doeesloti.  But  on  PWuruaxy 
Tariff  Onmmiwkm  said.  In 
tenns:  ■ 


wltbdfawml  of  th«  eountry-of-oiiglii 
sumot  be  ragardad  M  «  trade 
« ittaln  ttw  mmxOng  «f  Mctlon 
aoi(b)  e(  tta »  Trad*  »»pan«lon  Act. 

Mr.  JAVI  rs.  I  can  the  attenUon  of 
the  Senator  o  an  aide  memolre  delivered 
by  the  Cana  Han  Embassy. 

lir.  lIA<iNU80N.  Naturally,  we 
could  not  e  peet  Canada  not  to  oppose 
such  action  Are  we  to  talce  the  legal 
Intexinretatit  n  of  Canada  or  the  interpre- 
tation of  th  i  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
inisslon? 

Mr.  JAVT  "S.  Before  we  finish  the  de- 
bi^.  I  win  ry  to  find  qul^Iy  the  word 
X  used  with  respect  to  the  legal  commit- 
ment. It  nakes  crystal  clear  what  we 
would  be  yi)lattDg.  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  he  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton about  the  meaning  of  the  aide 
memoire.  '  "hat  was  the  rery  thing — 
the  offense  taken  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  soE  lething  done  by  the  United 
States,  whic  i  we  like  to  think  is  strictly 
domestie  bu  iness  which  brought  about 
the  very  gra  ?e  strain  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  ai  d  Canada  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, anc  which  brought  about  a 
dumge  In  he  government  of  Canada. 
Canada  sba  ild  be  our  best,  most  friend- 
tf.  and  moct  constant  trade  partner. 

I  cannot  i  «ree  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  we  can  brush  aside  a 
position  wh  ch  Canada  may  take  on  a 
question  of  this  kind;  nor  do  I  agree 
that  we  put  aside  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  a  E  epartment  of  the  VS.  Oov- 
emment  as  o  precisely  what  such  action 
as  Is  prqpqs  id  by  the  bill  will  mean. 

Mr.  DIRK  SEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  t  le  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

The  FREE  IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kkn- 
WBBT  In  th<  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  T(  >rk  yUid  to  the  Senator  from 
niincris? 

Mr.  JAVT  B.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  there  is  a 
^a^t  error  in  that  aide  mem<rire,  be- 
cause in  tha  aide  memolre  the  Canadian 
Embassy  usfs  the  words  "an  amendment 
has  been  aided."  It  should  read  "an 
amendment  was  proposed." 

The  amcE  dment  was  proposed  by  the 
dlstlngui^he  1  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
JOKSAHl.  I  heard  the  testimony;  I  was 
present  whc  a  the  committee  voted;  and 
It  rejected  t  lat  amendment. 

So  when  the  statement  is  made  "an 


amendment 
it  should  reid 
posed." 

Mr.   JAVfrS 
the  vote  is 


has  been  added",  I  am  sure 
an  amendment  was  pro- 


Mr.  President,  before 
taken,  I  invite  Senators  to 
read  the  e  itire  aide  memoire,  which 
refers  gener  cal^,  in  the  first  paragraph, 
to  the  varlo  is  marking  bills  which  have 
been  introdi  ced  in  the  current  Congress, 
and  then  g(  es  on  to  speQ  out  in  detail 
the  applicat  llity  of  this  particular  meas- 
ure— namel;  ^  House  bill  2613.  The  aide 
memoire  is  <  zpressly  directed  to  this  par- 
ticular MIL   So  I  do  not  think  we  are  left 


in  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  which  the 
Canadian  Oovnnment  intended  us  to 
understand  it  to  be  taking  in  regard  to 
legislation  of  this  character. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing myself,  are  engaged  in  doing  their 
utmost,  as  friendly  parliamentarians, 
with  the  parliamentarians  of  other  coun- 
tries to  make  more  liberal,  to  modernize, 
and  to  bring  into  the  best  possible  pos- 
ture the  trade  and  commercial  relation- 
ships of  our  Nation  with  their  nations. 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference,  and  for  the  last  5  years  I 
have  been  in  a  position  which  I  think 
has  imposed  great  responsibilities  upon 
me,  but  which  i  think  has  brought  con- 
siderable benefit  to  our  country  in  re- 
gard to  the  matters  facilitated  and  in 
connection  with  the  explanations  given 
to  our  parliamentary  colleagues  abroad 
and,  through  them,  to  their  own  govern- 
ments. One  of  the  key  matters  which 
has  constantly  been  discussed  there  is 
the  pressure  upon  imports  attributable 
to  such  Internal  regulations. 

I  believe,  in  practicing  what  I  preach. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  trying  to  simplify 
and  to  have  eliminated  in  other  coim- 
tries  internal  regulations  of  the  type 
which  discourages  imports  and  we  are 
doing  that,  because  we  want  a  more  lib- 
eral policy  followed  everywhere,  and  we 
want  to  encourage  our  own  exports — then 
I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  the  sense 
in  our  proceeding  with  a  measiue  as 
vexatious  as  this  one ;  for  if  we  pass  this 
bill,  those  abroad  could  point  to  the  po- 
sition our  Government  Is  taking:  The 
Congress  proceeding  to  fiy  in  the  face 
of  the  recommendations  of  all  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  a  previous  veto 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  executive  is  con- 
tending that  it  seeks  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand exports.  If  Congress  wishes  to 
improve  and  expand  exports,  it  must 
treat  imports  fairly. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  does  not 
involve  small  business.  According  to  the 
estimates,  in  1963  we  shall  be  importing 
$16,500  oiillion  worth  of  goods,  and  we 
shall  be  exporting  $21,500  million  worth 
of  goods — or  a  $5  billion  surplus.  To- 
gether with  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
on  July  10,  I  directed  my  remarks  to 
the  matter  of  the  imbalance  between 
receipts  and  expenditures  flowing  from 
our  international  transactions  resulting 
in  our  balance-of-pasrments  deficit, 
which  involves  approximately  $3  billion 
a  year — a  very  serious  matter.  Everyone 
recognizes  that  the  deficit  can  be  ended 
only  by  increasing  our  exports  and  thus 
making  our  position  viable.  One  of  the 
important  tenets  embodied  in  the  mes- 
sage sent  to  us  today  by  the  President  is 
to  increase  our  exports. 

The  President  tells  us  that  he  is  going 
to  do  his  utmost  to  see  to  it  that  they 
are  increased.  Yet  on  the  same  day  it 
is  proposed  that  we  pass  this  annoying, 
vexatious  measure,  which  must  be  in- 
tended— in  the  eyes  of  all  who  deal  with 
imports — to  discourage  imports.  Cer- 
tainly that  could  be  its  only  purpose. 
But  then  we  expect  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  say,  "Hurrah  for  the  VS.  Seiuite.  It 
is  trying  to  encourage  foreign  trade,  be- 


cause it  realizes  how  Important  it  Is  to 
Increase  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
and  thereby  to  improve  its  balance-of- 
pasrments  situation." 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
nonproductive  investment  than  the  pas- 
sage at  this  time  of  a  bill  such  as  this 
one. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  life  is  that  it 
is  always  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back.  In  that  connection  I  in- 
dict myself.  I  have  sat  here  and  have 
seen  the  Senate  pass  a  dozen  or  more 
bills  of  this  persnickety,  annosrlng.  vexa- 
tious type.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is 
anything  particularly  wicked  about  many 
of  them;  there  are  Just  too  many  of 
them. 

But  sometimes  when  one  of  this  type 
"comes  down  the  pike,"  we  must  seek 
to  stop  and  consider  the  situation  and 
take  action  in  accordance  with  what  we 
preach.  Therefore,  Congress  must  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  Its  own  con- 
science. This  is  a  very  simple  situation, 
and  one  very  easy  to  understand.-  What 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill?  Does  any 
Senator  really  think  that  it  makes  any 
material  difference,  in  terms  of  consump- 
tion, whether  an  article  is  made  in 
France  or  in  Germany,  or  whether  the 
particular  article  is  wood  screws  or  some- 
thing else?  Of  course  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  purchasers  look  for  new 
types  of  ccHimiodities  because  they  enjoy 
new  styles,  new  tjrpes  of  goods  something 
different. 

But  this  bill  would  discourage  exports, 
by  Imposing  vexatious  internal  regula- 
tions which  would  discourage  them. 

Mr.  President.  Imports  into  our  coun- 
try are  not  the  particular  responsibility 
of  any  one  Member  of  Congress.  But  ex- 
ports are,  in  effect,  a  part  of  my  "con- 
stituency." New  York  State  exports  well 
In  excess  of  $1  billion  worth  of  manu- 
factured goods  each  year;  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, thousands  upon  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  employed  both  In  the  State  of 
New  York  and  in  other  States. 

My  constituents  sent  me  here  because 
they  think  I  have  enough  brains  to  look 
beyond  the  end  of  my  nose ;  and  I  know 
that  by  enacting  measiu-es  of  this  type 
we  shall  be  acting  contrary  to  the  very 
policies  and  principles  which  have  made 
our  country  great,  and  which  will  make  it 
greater  and  will  enable  us  to  carry  on 
the  foreign  policy  responsibilities  we 
have. 

It  is  for  that  reason — in  short,  because 
I  believe  this  would  be  the  straw  that 
would  break  the  camel's  back — that  I 
have  decided  that  this  particular  bill 
must  be  exposed  for  what  it  is,  and  that 
we.  ourselves,  must  stop  long  enough  to 
realize  what  we  would  be  doing  by  its 
passage.  This  is  not  a  question  of  im- 
morality: no  one  would,  by  this  measiure. 
be  doing  anything  wrong,  or  would  be 
getting  away  with  anything.  But  by 
the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  we 
would  not  be  practicing  a  wise,  provident, 
farseeing  policy  in  connection  with  U.S. 
trade.  This  bill  is  a  clear  example  of  a 
mistaken  measiu'e  of  that  sort;  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  belteve  the  bill 
should  be  recommitted  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 
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THE      INTEREST-RATE      INCREASE 
AND  POSSIBLE  ALTERNATIVES 
Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,     last 
week,  when  an  increase  in  interest  rates 
was  viewed  as  the  most  likely  means  the 
administration  would  take  to  curb  the 
outflow  of  American  dollars,  I  urged  sev- 
eral altemaUves  which  I  believe  should 
be  tried  before  interest  rates  are  in- 
creased.   Obviously,  the  administration 
had  no  intention  of  taring  anything  else 
first.    As  is  usually  the  case  with  those 
in  the  money-lending  business  and  those 
in  charge  of  money-lending  regulations, 
raising  Interest  rates  is  considered  a  de- 
sh^ble  end  in  itself.    Regardless  of  what 
party  controls  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, interest  rates  will  be  raised  for 
any  reason  that  can  be  made  to  sound 
plausible. 

I  would  have  the  American  people 
mark  it  down  that  the  increase  in  inter- 
est rates  is  one  more  cost  that  they  must 
add  to  the  foreign-aid  program.  I  say 
that  because  we  could  have  avoided 
higher  interest  rates  if  we  had  been 
willing  to  reduce  our  outfiow  of  dol- 
lars by  cutting  foreign  aid.  But,  again, 
no  matter  what  party  controls  the  reins 
of  government,  foreign  aid  is  "the  sacred 
cow"  that  roams  where  it  pleases,  rough- 
shod, costing  the  American  people 
around  $4  billion  a  year,  and  now  costing 
us  an  untold  amount  in  higher  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
interest-rate  increase  which  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  approved 
amounts  to  an  additional  tax  on  the 
American  taxpayers.  At  the  same  time 
the  administration  is  talldng  about  re- 
ducing taxes.  The  administraUon  can- 
not have  this  one  both  ways.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  is  an  economic  sleight- 
of-hand  performance  that  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  Kennedy  administration- 
and  I  deeply  regret  the  economic  course 
of  action  announced  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Frwikly,  I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
recital,  in  the  President's  message,  of 
how  weU  things  are  going  in  Western 
Europe.  All  the  President  is  really  tell- 
ing us  is  that  our  financial  relationships 
with  Western  Europe  are  not  getting 
worse.  The  President  says  we  will  honor 
our  obligations  to  carry  a  fair  share  of 
the  defense  and  the  development  of  the 
free  world.  But  he  does  not  say  what 
Western  Europe  Is  going  to  do  in  order 
to  carry  a  fair  share. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President 
to  give  us  a  blueprint,  a  specific  agree- 
ment, item  by  item,  as  to  what  our  NATO 
allies  are  willing  to  do,  before  the  Presi- 
dent underwrites  an  additional  tax  on 
the  American  people  by  way  of  an  inter- 
est rate  Increase. 

The  President's  message  In  that  re- 
spect is  more  significant  in  what  it  does 
not  state  than  in  what  it  does  state. 
It  does  not  state  that  our  European  part- 
ners will  fill  the  ranks  of  NATO  so  that 
American  boys  can  come  home.  It  does 
not  state  that  Prance  will  add  a  single 
soldier  to  the  NATO  Une.  We  all  know 
the  dereliction  of  France  in  walking  out 
on  Its  obligations  in  respect  to  NATO, 
time  and  time  again  fiaunting  us,  with 
t)e  Gaulle  making  perfectly  clear  in  a 
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thumb-to-the-nose  attitude  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  filling  those  ranks  with 
French  boys.  Rather  than  raising  in- 
terest rates,  we  ought  to  bring  thousands 
of  American  boys  home  out  of  Europe. 
That  would  help  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  much  better  than  con- 
tinuing to  surrender  economically  to  our 
NATO  allies,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
have  welched  on  us  in  respect  to  their 
clear  NATO  obligations.  Nor  does  the 
President's  message  state  when  the  other 
wealthier  members  of  NATO  are  going 
to  help  us  furnish  military  aid  to  the 
poorer  members. 

What  about  T^irkey  or  Greece?  I  ask 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  West  Germany 
Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations,  "When 
are  you  going  to  contribute  to  the  mil- 
lions of  doUars  of  American  economic 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey?  Are  they  not 
Important  to  your  defense?  If  they  are. 
the  time  has  come  for  you  to  contribute 
so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  contribute 
so  much,  and  so  that  we  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  go  through  the  great  economic 
mistake  which  the  President  has  under- 
written today  by  way  of  increased  in- 
terest rates." 

The  President's  message  does  not  state 
that  Britain  and  Prance  will  send  troops 
and  financial  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and 
relieve  us  of  some  of  that  burden,  almost 
all  of  which  the  American  taxpayer  is 
now  paying.  It  does  not  put  a  number 
on  the  defense  forces  that  will  be  brought 
home,  or  tell  us  what  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  missions  will  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated.  The  President's  message 
contains  no  specific  blueprint  In  regard  to 
the  savings  that  will  be  made. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  crying 
aloud  In  asking  this  administration  for 
such  a  blueprint  before  we  have  Imposed 
upon  the  American  people  an  Indirect 
tax  by  way  of  Increased  Interest  rates. 
The  message  tells  us  that  oiu-  net  out- 
lay for  defense  abroad — exclusive  of 
foreign  aid,  of  course— has  decUned 
from  $2.7  billion  in  1960  to  $1.9  billion 
in  1962.  But  the  most  that  Is  promised 
by  way  of  future  reduction  is  perhaps 
$500  miUIon  more  by  1966.  That  Is  not 
good  enough.  When  any  administration 
tries  to  correct  the  situation  with  an 
increase  In  Interest  rates,  it  owes  it  to 
the  American  people  to  show  concrete 
reductions  in  oversea  ouUays  first. 

There   is   an   American   expenditure 
running   into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  is  not  carried  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.   For  that  reason  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
a  group  of  us  made  an  official  request 
that  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  prepare  a  memorandum  for 
us  containing  every  expenditure  of  every 
American  doUar  under  every  program  to 
which   we  are  now  committed  abroad 
That  includes  figures  on  the   cost  of 
maintaining  the  American  forces  in  Eu- 
rope, the  American  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  American  forces  anywhere  else 
In  the  world,  for  the  foreign  aid  bill 
does  not  contain  such  figures.     Many 
people,  looking  at  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  $4  5 
billion  is  the  total  cost.    It  is  not.    The 
total  is  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
beyond  $4.5  billion. 
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Mr.  President,  as  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  wIU 
insist. that  the  total  figure  of  foreign 
expenditures  that  the  American  taxpay- 
er mast  pay  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
information,  for  It  is  the  business  of  the 
public.  I  desire  every  voter  In  our  coun- 
try to  know  now.  so  he  can  make  up  his 
mind  what  his  position  will  be  at  the 
baUot  booths,  and  whether  he  wishes 
to  approve  a  program  of  such  great  ex- 
travagant expenditures  that  character- 
izes American  foreign  policy  expendi- 
tures at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  cutting  foreign  aid  and 
retrenching  our  military  forces  overseas 
are  not  the  only  steps  we  should  have 
taken  before  we  raised  interest  rates. 
We  should  have  restricted  foreign  bor- 
rowings In  the  United  States,  and  even 
the  outflow  of  investment  capital  from 
the  United  States. 

The  President  is  wrong  In  singling  out 
capital  as  the  one  Inviolate,  untouch- 
able element  In  our  International  deal- 
ings. The  tap  on  the  wrist  he  proposes 
by  way  of  any  interest  equalization  tax 
on  foreign  borrowings  here  In  the  United 
States  indicates  that  he  does  not  mean 
that  aU  capital  is  inviolate— only  the  In- 
vestment Americans  wish  to  make 
abroad.  ^^ 

I  point  out  to  the  administration  that 
If  we  can  curb  foreign  borrowings  here 
we    can    curb    American    investments 
abroad.    We  are  urging  Latin  American 
governments  to  do  exactiy  that.    We  do 
not  expect  them  to  raise  their  domestic 
interest  rates  as  a  means  of  doing  so 
either,  because  their  domestic  interest 
rates  are  already  astronomical.    One  of 
the  things  we  have  been  urging  on  Latin 
American  countries  in  connection  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  was 
to  have  them  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
stop  the  flight  of  capital  out  of  Latin 
America    into   New    York,    into    Swiss 
banks,  and  Into  Investments  abroad.   We 
have  been  saying  that  they  ought  to  in- 
vest in  their  own  economic  future    They 
ought  to  stop  the  flight  of  capiui     I 
happen  to  take  the  point  of  view  that 
what  is  good  enough  for  Latin  America 
In  that  respect  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  the  United  States.    American  com- 
panies have  some  obligations,  too,  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  a  healthy  economy  at 
home. 

In  any  event,  both  curbs  should  have 
been  imposed  before  interest  rates  were 
raised.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  right  to  investment  abroad  which 
takes  precedence  over  the  responsibility 
of  the  VS.  Government  to  insure  full 
employment  and  a  healthy  economy  at 
home. 

When  we  talk  about  the  subject  of 
investments  abroad.  I  suggest  that  we 
not  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with 
American  jobs  at  home.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  view  of  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  largess  of  the  people 
of  this  country  under  a  foreign  aid  bill 
the  time  has  come  that  the  bUl  should  be 
drastically  cut  down.  We  ought  to  come 
to  grips  with  some  of  these  economic 
problems  which  in  my  view  were  evaded 
in  the  President's  message  today.  I  also 
desire  to  say  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  have 
been  sitting  through  some  of  the  markup 
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senkms  o  tbe  oommittee.  Tbe  blizzard 
Is  on.  T  le  snowstorm  Is  upon  us.  A 
coTenip  J<  b  Is  being  Attempted.  But  as 
f  ar  as  tlM  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
Is  concerred.  there  Is  no  hurry  In  the 
eonsiderat  on  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

TO  the  I  ontrary.  I  am  for  considering 
it  step  bjr  tep.  Item  by  Item,  and  rolleall 
byroUcall  a  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  Intend  to  give  my  respected 
oollew^es  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Oommttta  \  an  opportunity  to  go  on  rec- 
ord time  md  ttane  agalnt  by  one  roU- 
call  after  mother,  session  after  session. 
That  is  w  ly  I  announced  earlier  today 
that  I  sb  ill  object  to  any  meeting  of 
the  Comzilttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
when  the  Senate  is  In  session,  because  I 
intend  to  levote  my  time  and  attention 
to  thfs  foB  dgn  aid  bill,  and  I  cannot  be 
in  two  pla  »•  at  once.  The  first  respon- 
sibility I  ( we  to  the  people  of  my  Stete 
is  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When 
the  Senati  '■  Is  In  session  I  shall  be  here. 
When  it  ii  not  in  session  I  shall  be  glad 
to  attoMl  neetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  I  elatlons  for  a  slow,  steady, 
thorough,  persistent  markup  of  the  for- 
eign aid  b  U. 

Mmreovc  r.  I  think  it  is  also  regrettable 
that.  whil( :  Seeretarr  Dillon  called  for  a 
tax  cut  U.  be  coupled  with  the  rise  in 
Interest  ra  «8.  the  more  on  intovst  rates 
did  not  wa  t  for  the  tax  cut. 

They  hive  the  cart  before  the  horse 
again.  Ir  my  Judgment  the  Congress 
diould  ha'  e  taken  action  on  the  tax  cut 
first  and  t  ten  given  whatever  consldera- 
tlon  ft  ml  ht  merit  to  the  interest  rate 


Mr.  MnlLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 
Ifr.MOl 

Ur.MnJ 


SR. 


I  yield. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon  tfait.  iHiile  I  agree  with  much  of 
n^iat  he  hi  iS  been  sasrlng,  frankly  I  think 
tbe  action  of  the  President  on  the  in- 
terest rate  was  proper.  I  would  be  the 
first,  as  th(  t  Senator  from  Oregon  knows, 
to  critieiBe  the  President  idien  I  thought 
he  needec  to  be  criticized.  However, 
when  the  ^resident  needs  to  be  praised 
he  ouilit  o  be  praised.  I  believe  his 
action  was  praiseworthy. 

None  of  us  wante  to  pay  more  in- 
terest. We  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  not  have  to  do  so.  But 
what  are  we  to  do.  when,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  tte  Treasury  pointed  out  the 
other  day.  the  short-term  Interest  rate 
on  the  Ne^  r  York  market  Is  3V^  percent 
and  it  Is  4  percent  on  the  London  mar- 
ket, and  ^  e  are  loting  an  estimated  $1 
billion  a  y  V  in  dollars  nmning  out  of 
the  TTnlte .  States  for  investment  in 
short- tens  obligations  overseas?  That 
is  a  pract  cal  problem  which  must  be 
met.  I  thj  ok  the  sooner  the  problem  is 
met  the  be  ter. 

I  do  not  kz¥>w  whether  we  shall  have 

tax  cut.  We  may  never  get  one.  In 
the  meant  me,  it  seems  only  proper  to 
try  to  taki  some  action  i^th  respect  to 
interest  ra  es,  to  ward  off  continued  bal- 
ance-of-ps  nnents  deficits. 

I  say  thi  I  in  all  deference  to  my  friend 
from  Oreg  m.  pointing  out  that  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  the  Senator  has  had 
to  say.    I  think  tbe  President  made  a 


yexj  difflc  lit  decision.    He  went  con- 


trary to  the  longstanding  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  toward  lower  interest 
rates.  I  think  It  took  courage  to  face  up 
to  the  facts,  and  we  had  to  do  something 
about  the  problem.  I  am  glad  the  Presi- 
dent did. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  I  am  sure 
the  Presklent  will  be  delighted  with  his 
new  found  support,  which  he  is  receiving 
from  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  find  it 
a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  I  caniK>t 
support  my  President  in  this  regard,  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  dead  wrong;  and 
when  I  think  he  is  dead  wrong  the  serv- 
ice I  owe  him  is  to  oppose  his  wrong 
position. 

There  are  many  steps  which  could  be 
taken,  as  the  Senator  from  Chregon  point- 
ed out  in  a  speech  the  other  day.  Those 
st^W  should  have  been  taken  first.  I 
think  the  President  should  have  taken 
those  steps  before  he  made  what  I  think 
was  a  serious  mistake  in  economic  policy 
by  his  message  today. 

WOKBOX   AID   AND   VOKXIGN    MILITAXT    KXPSMDI- 
TtmS  NOT  EFMAJIlVg 

It  is  especially  saddening  to  me  to 
hear  the  usual  stock  defenses  made  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  by  administra- 
tion sources  and  here  in  the  Senate  at 
a  time  whoi  the  same  newafwpers  that 
WftoTt  these  stock  defenses  also  report 
the  failures  of  foreign  aid. 

We  are  told  again  and  again  that  we 
must  send  aid  abroad  and  we  must  keep 
American  troops  abroad — although  for- 
eign aid  is  also  advanced  as  enabling  na- 
tions to  defend  themselves — to  preserve 
freedom.  But  in  practice  it  does  not 
even  do  that. 

Can  any  defender  of  foreign  aid  tell 
me  what  freedom  is  being  preserved  to- 
day in  South  Vietnam?  Can  any  ad- 
vocate of  the  roughly  half-billion  aid 
program  for  South  Vietnam  tell  me  why 
it  is  better  to  have  men  and  women 
clubbed  in  the  streets  by  the  minions  of 
our  puppet  than  by  the  minions  of  com- 
munism? 

Do  not  forget  that  in  addition  to  our 
aid  to  the  Diem  government,  we  are 
also  maintaining  some  12.000  Americans 
in  imiform  in  Vietnam  to  support  him, 
too. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
about  the  Diem  regime — tyratmical.  dic- 
tatorial, antidemocratic,  completely  fas- 
cist in  type— South  Vietnam  Is  not  worth 
the  life  of  a  single  American  boy.  I  re- 
peat it:  In  the  opinion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  is  not  worth 
the  life  of  a  single  American  boy;  and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  not 
vote  a  single  dollar  for  further  support 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  doing  it  almost 
all  alone,  with  a  few  token  gestures  here 
and  there  from  another  government  or 
two.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  bill 
Is  being  paid  by  American  taxpayers,  and 
what  we  are  supporting,  in  my  Judgment, 
is  an  atrocious,  shocking,  tyrannical  re- 
gime in  South  Vietnam,  the  support  of 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  in  history  will 
stand  to  the  discredit  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

That  is  the  story  of  much  of  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  program.   First  we  send 


money  so  we  do  not  have  to  send  men; 
then  we  send  men  and  money,  both.  In 
the  end,  the  Diem  government  is  going 
to  be  kicked  out  by  his  own  people,  and 
we  win  be  lucky  if  we  do  not  inherit  the 
entire  odium  of  his  infamous  regime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  the  story  from  to- 
day's New  York  Times  enUUed  "Vietnam 
Orders  Rein  on  Protests." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou>. 
as  follows: 

VnrMAM  Okdxss  Rsuc  on  PRomn — ^Poucv 
Bkatino    or    Buddhists    Said    To    Makx 

CSACKDOWN — KkNNKBT  ASKS  PxaCS 

(By  David  Halbentam) 

Saiqon.  ViKTNAif.  July  17.— The  police  were 
reliably  reported  tonight  to  be  under  orders 
to  use  force  to  break  up  Buddhist  demonstra- 
tions. This  report  followed  a  police  attack 
on  Buddhist  demonstrators,  who  were 
clubbed  Into  submission. 

About  200  persons — Buddhist  priests  and 
nuns  and  women  and  children — were  ar- 
rested. The  demonstrators  were  beaten  for 
their  part  in  the  protests. 

All  Buddhist  pagodas  were  sealed  off  today 
with  barbed  wire.  No  one  waa  allowed  to 
enter,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave.  The 
priests  who  had  been  arrested  were  being 
Interrogated  by  the  police  about  the  leader- 
ship of  their  protest  movement.  Arrests  of 
leaders.  It  was  reported,  might  follow. 

The  police  orders  to  break  up  demonstra- 
tions were  given  this  morning.  Some  priests 
tried  to  Jump  out  of  trucks  on  the  way  to 
Jail,  and  some  were  Injured  when  they 
Jumped  out. 

Vietnam's  Buddhists  have  been  protesting 
for  10  weeks  against  what  they  consider  to  be 
restrictive  religious  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
On  May  8,  troops  in  the  city  of  Hue  fired  on 
Buddhists  who  were  demonstrating  for  the 
right  to  fly  their  religious  flag. 

There  were  Indications  tonight  that  Bud- 
dhist demonstrations  would  continue  and 
that  Buddhists  might  c(»nmlt  suicide  In  pro- 
test, as  a  priest  and  a  writer  have  done  so  far. 

Saigon  was  extremely  tense,  and  govern- 
ment police  precautions  were  at  a  maxlmiun. 

This  was  the  second  day  of  demoostratlons 
since  the  Buddhists  announced  that  they 
would  reopen  the  campaign.  An  uneasy 
month  of  sparring  followed  the  signing  of  a 
Joint  communique  a  month  ago  by  both 
sides.  The  communique  failed  to  settle  the 
crtsla. 

Buddhists  were  arrested  today  In  two  major 
demonstrations.  The  leader  and  more  violent 
was  In  front  of  the  Olac  Minh  pagoda,  and 
the  other  was  at  a  Saigon  market. 

TKSONO  SUSHIS  BAKKIBI 

At  aia  Mlnh  pagoda,  at  8:10  ajn.,  about 
1,000  persons,  led  by  160  priests,  massed  to 
march  down  the  street  to  the  XA  Lol  pagoda 
several  blocks  away.  But  the  police  had 
stnmg  up  barbed  wire.  The  Buddhists 
rushed  the  barricade,  but  the  police  won  tbe 
struggle. 

Then  Buddhists  sat  down  In  the  street. 
The  sltdown  continued  for  more  than  an 
hotir  until  secret  police  started  a  counter- 
demonstration.  They  carried  banners  charg- 
ing that  the  Buddhists  were  being  exploited 
by  Communists.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
counterdemonstratlon  a  high  police  official 
told  the  Buddhists  to  disperse.  They  did 
not  move. 

Then  uniformed,  specially  trained  riot 
police  drew  back  the  barbed  wire,  and  100 
of  them  went  In  after  the  demonstrators. 

The  poUcemen  grabbed  priests  as  they 
knelt  and  clubbed  them.  Iliey  grabbed 
seated  old  women  and  smashed  down  with 
clubs.  In  one  alley,  several  policemen 
grabbed  an  old  woman  and  beat  her. 
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The  riot  policemen  were  Joined  by  some  of 
the  100  secret  poUcemen  at  the  scene 

The  entire  attack  took  less  than  16  min- 
utes. It  went  on  as  other  pollc«nen.  with 
new  submachlneguns  at  the  ready,  stood  by 
As  the  struggle  was  going  on,  one  police  offi- 
cial turned  to  reporters  and  said,  "That's 
what  happens  when  there  Is  too  much 
liberty." 

Several  of  the  monks  and  women  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  badly  Injured. 

In  the  other  Incident.  Buddhist  leaders 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  American  Embassy 
with  a  letter  to  Ambassador  Frederick  E 
Noltlng.  Jr,  asking  him  to  Intercede.  When 
the  messenger,  a  priest,  started  to  leave  the 
Embassy,  the  poUce  tried  to  grab  him,  but 
Americans  pulled  him  Inside  and  pushed  the 
police  out.  The  priest  spent  most  of  the 
afternoon  In  the  Embassy  while  his  freedom 
was  negotiated. 

American  officials  who  have  been  disheart- 
ened by  the  religious  crisis  had  no  official 
comment  on  the  incident  but  appeared  very 
worried.  ' 

The  United  States  has  supported  the  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  regime  in  Its  fight  against  Com- 
munist penetration  ftom  North  Vietnam,  and 
Washington  fears  that  the  religious  Issue  Is 
?i  t^^  **»•  population.  Of  Vietnam's 
10,600,000  persons,  only  a  million  are  Cath- 
olics, according  to  U.S.  Government  figures- 
most  of  the  others  are  Buddhista 


Pakistan  has  defensive  alliances,  are  givlna 
massive  military  aid  to  India.  It  U  U^era- 
tlve,  he  said,  that  Pakistan's  armed  stre^th 
also  be  augmented  If  a  military  balanoebe- 
tween  Pakistan  and  IndU  Is  to  be  main- 
tained. — «»»« 

The  Foreign  Minister  said  he  thought  the 
Kashmir  dispute  ooxild  be  solved  If  Western 
Powers  made  a  solution  a  condition  for  alv- 
Ing  arms  aid  to  India. 

Tht  situation  arising  from  the  Chinese- 
Indian  border  conflict  and  the  dlspatchine 
of  arms  to  India.  Mr.  Bhutto  said,  has  re- 
quired the  people  and  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  to  reconsider  her  foreign  poUcy 
He   said  the  foreign  policy  was  being  re- 

Sxl&DCu. 

*w°®..*****  *^*  Pakistan  would  like  to  halt 
the  deterloraUon  In  relations  between  Paki- 
stan and  the  West  but  that  the  initiative 
would  have  to  come  from  the  West. 

He  charged  that  the  people  of  the  Indian- 
held  part  of  Kashmir,  themselves  not  free 
were  being  forced  to  contribute  to  IndU's 
war  fund.  He  condemned  this  as  tanta- 
moimt  to  bringing  a  Uireat  of  war  into  In- 
dian Kashmir. 

Mr.  Bhutto  commended  a  recent  border 
accord  with  China  as  proof  of  Pakistan's 
peaceful  intentions. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  sec- 
ond prime  example  of  the  faUure  of  the 
American  foreign-aid  program  is  also 
reported  in  today's  paper.  It  tells  of 
assurances  from  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Pakistan  that  China  will  Intervene  In 
defense  of  Paklsltan  in  the  event  of 
trouble  between  that  country  and  In- 
Ja.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  story  from  the  New  York  Times 
P™t«l  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pakistan  Ezpxcts  China's  Aid  if  India  At- 

TACKS— FOSPCN   MmiSTkB'S    SPXBCH    Is   In- 

•nanxno  To  Mxan  That  Tucatt  Has  Bben 
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Rawau>indi,    Pakistan,    July    17 ^Pakl. 

Stan's  Foreign  Bilnlster,  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto 
warned  today  that  an  attack  on  Pakistan  by 
In<Ua  would  involve  the  largest  state  in 
^it.   ?•  clearly  meant  Conununlst  China. 

Thta  Is  the  first  statement  made  here  that 
China  would  assist  Pakistan  in  case  of  ag- 
^esrton.    ParUamentary  circles  believed  Mr 
Bhuttos  remarks  implied  an  understanding 
dJfSSf  ^**'P^*"  •"<*  VfMxxg  on  mutuS 

Mr.  Bhutto  would  not  elaborate  on  his 
statement,  which  was  made  In  the  national 

J^JSJ-'poty**  ""  ■"  '  "•'  "^^  » 
He  said  India  was  augmenting  her  mlU- 
tary  and  economic  strength  not  because  she 
wanted  to  fight  China  but  because  she  want- 
ed to  threaten  Pakistan,  which  Prime  Min- 
ister Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  other  Indian 
leaders  had  often  declared  to  be  the  prime 
enemy.  "^ 

the  V^estem  Powers'  pledges  that  ai^  given 
to  India  would  not  be  used  against  Pakistan 
He  said  Pakistan  believed  thaT  w'thS?: 
creased  mUltary  might,  India  would  speak 
from  a  position  of  strength  and  that  Uils 
would  preclude  any  posslbUlty  of  an  hon- 
orable and  equiUble  settlement  with  Paki- 
stan on  Issues  between  them.  Pakistan  and 
KiSSm^"'  ^  »»«-»  ^  ai-greement  over 
Deyite    Pakistan's    represenUtions.    Mr 

Si"*,^.^**'   ^*  ^*«**™  PowenTSiaSi 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  wlth^Slch 

CIZ- 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
no  longer  interested  in  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams that  arm  nations  with  whom  we 
have  no  quarrel  against  each  other.  I 
am  not  taterested  in  sending  aid  to  In- 
dia to  flght  Pakistan  or  aid  to  Pakistan 
to  nght  India.  Since  Pakistan,  by  the 
admission  of  her  own  foreign  minister 
has  no  quarrel  with  Red  China  but  only 
with  India.  I  do  not  see  any  Justification 
whatever  for  the  continuation  of  our 
large  foreign  aid  program  to  Pakistan. 

Mr.  GRDENINa.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE,    I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator In  a  moment. 

I  serve  notice  today  that  upon  further 
checking   into    this   foreign   minister's 
statement  and  a  determination  of  what 
te  the  real  poUcy  of  Pakistan  vis-a-vIs 
Red   China,    If    the   foreign  minister's 
statement  proves  to  be  the  case,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  vrtll  offer 
an  amendment,  first  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  second  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  cutoff  all  aid  to 
Pakistan.    The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  we  do  not 
Intend  to  support  a  regime  which  finds 
a  mutual  defense  treaty  with  Red  China 
to  be  In  its  interest.    If  that  Is  to  be  the 
poUcy  of  Pakistan,  the  sooner  we  get  out 
of  Pakistan  the  better.  In  the  interest  of 
the  American  taxpayers  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment in  the  interest  of  protection  of 
freedom  around  the  world. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  declared  that  he  Is  not  Inter- 
ested In  the  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  I  wonder  if  he  Is  Interested 
in  the  war  that  Nasser  Is  carrying  on 
against  Yemen,  where  he  has  had  28,000 
troops  for  nearly  a  year,  and  which  is 
costing,  according  to  our  milltarv  ex- 
perts. $500,000  a  day. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  mis- 
taken if  he  interpreted  my  remarks  as 
meaning  that  I  am  not  Interested  in  the 
war  between  Pakistan  and  India.    I  am 
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SJf^^  In  the  war  between  Pakistan 
and  India,  but  I  am  not  interested  in 
promoting  toat  war  by  giving  foreign  aid 
to  the  parties  so  they  can  pursue  it 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Middle 
East  situation.  As  tiie  Senator  taows 
I  have  spoken  in  the  Senate  on  that  sub- 
^^^.^^  cosponsored— I  do  not  know 
wheUier  it  has  been  intawiuced  yet-a 
resolution  which  was  brought  to  my  of- 
fice this  morning  with  respect  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Yemen. 

I  am  not  at  all  interested  In  support- 
tag  foreign  aid  to  Egypt  or  to  otiier 
regimes  in  that  area  that  are  engaged 
ta  aggrwjsion  against  their  neighbors, 
and  that  are  oppressive  to  their  own 
people.  But  one  of  the  sad  things  about 
American  foreign  policy  is  that  we  talk 
a  good  game  of  freedom,  but  support  dic- 
tatorship ta  too  many  places  ta  the  world 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered my  question. 

.J^- MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today  the  amendment  which  I  promised 
the  other  day  I  would  submit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  to  offer  be  printed  at 
this  potat  ta  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

P«0P08B)  MOISX  AlONOICXNT  TO  Po««ICN  Am 

Bill,  S.  1276 

On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sbc  802.  Chapter  1  of  part  m  is  amended 
M  fouJSf  '*"""***  tber«>f  a  new  section 

"  'Sac.  eao.  (a)  PBOHmnoN  on  Pdxmxbh- 

ZNO   OF   AsaUTANCX    SUBSBQUBNT  TO  JVNB   80 

i^V^r'^^l**""'**^*"^  "y  <>"»«•  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  assistance  shaU  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any  coimtry  or  area 

irt'",^^'^'''**  «»«*to)  subsequent  to  June 
SO,  1966  unless — 

"  '(i)  Such  country  or  area  has  requested 
■uch   assistance   and   can   sliow   that   it  is 
pxirsuing  the  following  economic,  political 
and  military  policies:  i~»v.c«, 

"•(A)  That  it  (1)  Is  seriously  and  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  measures  of  self  help. 
(U)  has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  assure 
that  ita  own  pHvate  capital  resources  wUl 
be  utilised  within  lu  o^  oounteirorarea 
(m)  will  encourage  the  developmoit  of  the 
private  enterprise  sector  of  it*  own  eoonomy. 
(iv)  has  taken  adequate  steps,  where  appro- 
priate and  necessary,  to  bring  about  reforms 
in  such  fields  as  land  distribution  and  tax- 
ation to  enable  Its  people  fairly  to  share  in 
the  products  of  Its  development,  and  that  the 
project  or  program  for  which  eoonomic  aid  Is 
requested  wiU  contribute  to  the  economic  or 
social  development  of  the  country; 

**  *(B)  That  it  to  promoting  the  n>«»<wit,,T, 
amount  of  individual  freedom  and  U  enoour- 
aging  ita  people  freely  to  choose  their  own 
government: 

"  '(C)  That  it  seeks  to  estabUsh  and  main- 
tain  only  such  military  force  as  may  be  ade- 
quate to  prevent  the  internal  overthrow  of 
an  elected  government  or  to  deter  threatened 
•xtemal  Communist  attack; 

"'(2)  The  furnishing  of  such  aiml stance  to 
required  by  an  itrevoeable  oommltment 
made,  or  contractual  otdlsatloa  incurred, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  t*»<#  aso-' 
tlon;  or 

**  '(3)  In  case  of  any  such  aaststaaoe  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  loans,  the  interest 
rate  thereon  to  not  leas  than  the  average 
rate  payable  on  obligataons  of  the  united 
States  of Kxxnparalde  "iwtur*t1w 

'"(b)  The  total  number  o(  ooontrisa  or 
areas  receiving  assistance   under  tlito  Act 
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Jvm»  SO.  1966.  ihall  not  •>- 


amend- 


MORS^ 
meat  be 

The 
amendment 
and  referred 
eign  Relationk 
comnnM  s 


Mr.  MORBE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  o  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
which  I  havd  referred  would  curb  aid 
in  such  dreuj  ostances  as  I  have  referred 


to  In  connec  ton  with  Pakistan  and  in 
the  Middle  Bi  «t. 

It  would  probably  have  the  effect  of 
eurblnc  aid  to  such  countries  as  In- 
donesia, as  w  ill.  because  it  provides  that 
one  of  the  conditions  for  any  kind  of 
UJ3.  aid  wou  d  be  that  the  military  re- 
sources of  tie  recipioit  are  needed  to 
prevent  the  o  rerthrow  of  an  elected  gov- 


to  deter  threatened  Com- 

Such  a  omdition 

Mir  aid  would  deny  it  to 

that  is  diverting  its  re- 

mllltary  campaign  against 

a  non-Commlmlst  neighbor. 

But  my  proposal  also  requires  eco- 
nomic condiflons  to  be  met.  It  would 
require  that  aid  be  restricted  to  coim- 
tries  that  ca  x  show,  in  addition  to  the 
condition  da  crlbed  above,  that  they  are 
undertaUng  economic  reforms,  that  pri- 
vate capital  and  private  enterprise  are 
being  enooui  iged.  and  that  the  aid  re- 
quested will  ( ontribute  to  their  economic 
or  social  dev  iloi»nent.  My  an^endment 
lequiree.  further,  that  the  applicant 
must  show  t  lat  his  country  is  moving 
in  the  direct  on  of  political  freedom,  if 
it  does  not  a  ready  have  it. 

nnally,  I  un  proposing  that  aid  be 
extended  only  upon  i4>plieation  from 
another  coui  try  and  that  the  number  of 
countries  rec  living  aid  not  exceed  50 

Even  the  t  dmlnlstration  is  in  dispute 
as  to  how  z  lany  countries  it  is  really 
aiding,  but  1  is  at  least  96.  We  cannot 
continue  pic  ling  up  checks  around  the 
world  by  wa  r  of  an  aid  program  to  96 
countries.  '  lie  time  has  come  for  a 
selective  pnx  ess.  1^  amendment  would 
require  it,  a  id  would  limit  aid  to  not 
more  than  5 )  nations.  But  the  impor- 
tant thing  a  tout  my  amendment  is  that 
it  would  briz  g  all  current  aid  to  an  end 
on  June  30.  1965.  It  would  end  aid  on 
June  30,  196  >.  That  does  not  mean  we 
would  not  huve  a  foreign  aid  program 
after  that,  b  tt  I  will  teU  the  Senate  the 
kind  of  f(»«[gn  aid  program  we  would 
have.  We  w  mid  have  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram based  ipon  the  application  of  na 
tbms  that  vant  it.  We  would  not  be 
cramming  a  id  ramming  It  down  their 
throats,  whe  lier  they  wanted  it  or  not. 
Under  my  i  mendment,  they  would  be 
required  to  i  leet  certain  conditions  that 
they  would  I  e  compelled  to  comply  with 
before  they  received  a  single  dime  of 
aid.  Whatij  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  ORUI  NINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  rield? 

Mr.  MORI  E.    I  yiekL 

Mr.  GRU  SNINO.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  listed  1  le  various  spigots  through 
which  foreign  aid  comes  and  is  ladled 
out? 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  listed  them, 
but  that  would  be  a  good  seminar  paper 
for  me  to  assign  to  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  suggestion. 
Dr.  Marcy  is  on  the  floor.  I  want  him 
to  know  that  I  am  going  to  give  him 
that  assignment  tomorrow.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  The  Senator  may 
not  be  surprised,  but  some  of  us  may  be 
surprised  by  the  number  of  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  probably  will  be  sur- 
prised by  learning  that  there  are  more 
than  I  thought  there  were. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  repeat  the 
question   he   asked    the    Senator    from 

Oregon?       

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  was  asking 
whether  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
was  making  such  an  eloquent  and  sound 
address,  was  aware  of  the  number  of 
different  spigots  through  which  foreign 
aid  was  pouring  and  being  ladled  out. 
AID  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  or  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  this  morning's 
session,  we  discussed  this  item.  It  was 
emphasized  that  the  total  expenditures 
as  they  appear  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  do 
not  reflect  the  whole  gamut  of  expendi- 
tures we  are  making  through  various 
agencies  in  what  is  generally  termed  for- 
eign aid.    

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Precisely  so. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed that  subject.  I  pointed  out  what 
we  did  this  morning.  I  am  proud  to  say 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  Joined  with  me. 
or  I  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio — at 
least,  it  was  a  mutual  desire — In  calling 
for  preparation  of  a  memorandum  that 
will  give  us  exactly  this  information. 

As  I  have  said,  my  amendment  would 
require  that  a  condition  of  aid  would 
be  that  the  recipient  country  would  have 
to  show  that  it  was  not  diverting  its  re- 
sources into  a  military  campaign  against 
a  non-Commiuiist  neighbor. 

I  have  the  confidence  in  my  amend- 
ment that  the  jury  of  America,  consist- 
ing of  American  public  opinion,  will 
support  it  once  the  jury  understands  it. 
Let  the  politicians  take  note.  The  Amer- 
ican jury  will  support  the  principles  of 
the  program  I  am  fighting  for  again  this 
year  in  connection  with  foreign  aid.  If 
politicians  have  any  doubt  about  it,  wait 
until  they  get  before  the  jury. 

Let  them  plead  their  case  In  opposition 
to  the  Morse  amendment,  and  In  sup- 
port of  continuing  an  outlay  in  Pakistan. 
Let  them  plead  their  case  in  support  of 
millions  more  going  into  Pakistan  when 
the  Foreign  Minister  Is  talking  about  a 
pact  with  Red  China.  Let  them  plead 
their  case  in  regard  to  Yemen.  Then  see 
what  the  verdict  will  be.  because  this 
one  cannot  be  swept  under  the  political 
rug.  Foreign  aid  has  become  one  of  the 
flaming  political  issues  of  our  time,  and 
politicians  will  have  to  face  it.  In  my 
Judgment,  now  Is  the  time  to  meet  the 
desires  and  objectives  of  public  opinion 
by  seeing  to  it  that  the  foreign  aid  bill 
is  drastically  curbed. 

All  these  requirements  and  conditions 
would  go  Into  effect  at  the  close  of  flscal 
1965.  when  all  except  the  most  irrevocable 
of  our  aid  commitments  would  be  wiped 
off  the  books. 


It  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  drastic 
amendment.  But  when  American  con- 
sumers are  saddled  with  higher  interest 
charges  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
outflow  of  dollars  caused  by  our  Inflated 
and  often  empty  financial  gestures 
abroad,  then  It  is  time  for  drastic  amend- 
ments to  the  foreign  aid  bill.- 

That  is  why  I  have  sent  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  for  printing  and  appro- 
priate reference. 

I  close  with  a  caveat  in  regard  to  one 
argument  that  we  shall  hear  over  and 
over  again  in  this  historic  debate.  It 
was  used  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee this  morning  several  times,  cmd 
It  Is  an  argument  that  I  want  publicly 
to  reject.  It  is  the  argument  that,  be- 
cause some  programs  have  been  author- 
ized, but  for  which  appropriations  have 
not  been  made,  we  are  stuck  with  them. 
Take  that  one  to  the  Jury,  and  get  the 
answer  of  American  public  opinion.  The 
authorization  of  a  project  does  not  re- 
move the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
revise  the  authorization  if  events  subse- 
quent to  the  authorization  justify  the 
revision.  At  no  time  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  will  I  accept  the  argument 
that,  because  we  made  some  mistaken 
judgment  in  the  past  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain authorizations,  we  are  stuck  with 
them.  The  time  luis  come  to  say  to  Pak- 
istan, South  Vietnam,  to  some  of  our 
NATO  allies,  and  to  many  others,  for 
whom  we  have  made  certain  authoriza- 
tion proposals  and  commitments,  that 
we  are  changing  them.  Under  the  pre- 
cioiis  American  system  of  separation  of 
powers  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  check 
mistaken  courses  of  action,  we  have  the 
clear  duty  to  modify  some  of  the  previ- 
ous authorizations  which  have  failed  to 
achieve  any  worthwhile  purpose  in  the 
countries  I  have  mentioned,  and  others 
that  I  shall  mention  from  time  to  time  as 
I  make  my  daily  speech  against  the  for- 
eign aid  bUl. 


MARKING  REQXnREMENTS  FOR 
ARTICLES  IMPORTED  IN  CON- 
TAINERS 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HH.  2513)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  require  certain  new  pack- 
ages of  imported  articles  to  be  marked 
to  indicate  the  coimtry  of  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  after  the  business  in 
which  he  is  interested  has  been  disposed 
of  I  shall  have  the  floor  again. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  the  Senate 
can  conclude  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  2513.  shortly.  A  number 
of  Senators  who  are  anxiously  watching 
the  clock  would  like  to  get  away. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  take  about  3 
minutes,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrsl  will  take  5  minutes.  Then 
the  Senate  can  proceed  to  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska.  ^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  make  his  request  in  the  form  of 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  cannot  very  well  do 
that  except  with  the  forebearance  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  10  minutes  be 
allowed  to  conclude  the  debate  on  the 
pending  bill,  after  which  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  be  made,  and  that  after 
that  vote  there  may  be  an  intervening 
quorum  call,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  object. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  serve  notice  that  I 
have  some  remarks  to  make.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  disposition  to  adjourn 
until  I  have  made  my  remarks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Of  course  not. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  I  have  the  floor.  I  have 
yielded  for  the  specific  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  pending  bill  disposed  of.  I  can- 
not yield  for  any  other  purpose 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  regretfully  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  what  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  objecting? 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  will  have  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  yield 
tome. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  under- 
stands, of  course,  that  I  am  objecting  to 
his  request  to  limit  debate.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  going  on  with  re- 
gard to  the  pending  bill  and  certain  pro- 
posed amendments  thereto.  Other  Sen- 
ators may  wish  to  make  statements. 
Therefore,  I  could  not  agree  to  limit  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  DHIKSEN.  I  know  of  no  other 
amendments,  except  that  our  friend  from 
Washington  s^ys  he  has  one  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  responsive  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
said  on  the  bill,  first  of  aU.  this  Is  a  mark- 
ing bill;  it  is  not  a  tariff  bill.  It  tries 
to  get  at  the  abuses  under  which  com- 
modities come  Into  this  country  in  bulk, 
and  then  are  repackaged  and  relabeled, 
but  the  country  of  origin  is  not  recited  on 
the  repackaged  label.  That  is  unfair  to 
American  producers.  Certainly  it  Is  an 
imposition  on  American  customers. 
They  are  misled.    They  are  deceived.   It 

Is  an  abuse  that  ought  to  be  stopped.  No 
tariff  is  Involved. 

Secondly,  every  OATT  country  has  au- 
thority to  do  this  if  it  so  desires,  and 
they  do  it.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be 
out  of  Une  with  the  other  49  nations 
which  subscribe  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

There  are  exceptions  under  existing 
law  Seventy  or  eighty  of  them  were 
recited  in  the  hearings.  Those  are  Items 
that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  marking 
The  bill  contains  an  exception  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
make  exceptions  for  commodities  when 
marking  is  either  not  convenient  or 
where  It  would  violate  a  long-established 
custom  or  trade  practice. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  spoke 
about  forfeiture,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  spoke  about  the  difficulty  of  enforc- 


ing the  provisions  of  the  bUl.  Forfeiture 
is  a  rather  drastic  penalty,  but  it  is  an 
easy  and  effective  way  of  bringing  about 
enforcement  of  an  act  of  this  kind. 

Allusion  was  made  to  Canada  and  the 
aide  man(Hre  which  appears  In  full  text 
in  the  hearings.  There  Is  a  mistaken 
word  there,  because  no  lumber  amend- 
ment was  adopted.  It  was  offered  in 
committee,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  very 
substantial  vote. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  many 
deUcate  relationships  exist,  and  we  must 
not  offend  the  sensibilities  of  other  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  know  that  they  cared 
about  our  sensibilities  when  they  in- 
creased the  import  duty  on  chickens  from 
Arkansas.  Delaware,  and  other  areas  of 
our  country  to  a  pohit  where  they  fairly 
cut  off  the  trade.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
had  any  sense  of  delicacy  when  they 
raised  the  duty  on  flour  and  wheat  to  a 
point  where  importation  to  one  of  the 
so-called  Common  Market  countries  be- 
came virtually  prohibitive. 

It  Is  about  time  for  us  to  be  a  little 
less  sensitive  and  a  litUe  less  concerned 
about  delicacy,  and  to  be  concerned 
about  the  hard  verities  and  realities 
which  face  oiu*  people  today.  We  have 
some  problems,  too. 

There  are  a  few  Jobless  In  this  country. 
When  I  say  a  few,  we  can  put  that  iii 
quotation  marks,  because  it  is  still  5  7 
percent. 

The  latest  indicator  that  I  saw  showed 
that  percentage.  I  am  thinking  about 
those  people.  I  am  thinking  about  the 
American  producers,  who  are  saddled 
with  taxes  today  and  who  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  some  relief. 
Let  us  not  tend  to  be  so  frightfully  sensi- 
tive with  respect  to  every  llttie  feeling 
and  every  sense  of  offense  on  the  part  of 
other  countries.  I  am  thinking  about  a 
"fair  shake"  for  our  own  country,  our 
own  consumers,  and  our  own  producers. 
That  is  the  Issue  that  is  Involved  in  the 
pending  biU. 

This  is  purely  a  marUng  bill,  with 
sufllclent  guidelines,  exemptions,  excep- 
tions, and  adequate  permissive  authority 
In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  take  care  of  all  exceptional 
cases. 

As  for  enforcement,  the  bill  would  en- 
force Itself,  because  on  the  basis  of  a 
complaint  it  would  not  take  very  long 
before  the  importers  who  break  down 
the  bulk  goods  and  put  them  in  packages 
and  forget  to  recite  on  the  labels  the 
country  of  origin,  would  be  very  care- 
ful how  they  labeled  those  goods.  That 
is  all  that  is  involved.  The  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  by  a  vote  of  11  to  4 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  That  is 
enough  to  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 
Therefore  I  hope  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  may  yield  to  me  without  his 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor.  I  shaU  take 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, as  always,  was  so  persuasive  In  his 
arguments  that  one  almost  feels  uneom- 
fortable  when  one  must  marwhal  facts 
directly  opposite  his  contention.  How- 
ever, that  is  the  way  the  facts  are. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  restrict  im- 
ports, in  Just  so  many  words.  The  De- 
partment of  State  says  so  In  its  report  on 
the  bin  dated  March  20,  1963.    It  says: 

We  believe  that  the  principal  effect  of  thla 
legisUtlon  would  be  to  restrict  imports. 

The  Department  of  Commerce.  In  its 
testimony  on  the  bill,  at  page  14  of  the 
hearing,  states: 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
that  H  Jl.  2513  not  be  enacted.  The  Depart- 
ment la  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any 
substantial  demonstration  of  the  need  for 
extending  marking  requirements  to  the  re- 
package of  articles. 

I  do  not  see  how  one  could  be  much  *• 
clearer  than  that.    Going  back  to  the* 
report  of  the  Department  of  State,  we 
read: 

The  burdens  which  the  bUl  would  impose 
are  unnecessary  since  prooeduras  now  exist 
that  offer  relief  in  justifiable 


It  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  law 
which,  as  we  have  argued  before,  has 
the  marking  requirement  with  respect  to 
goods  that  come  into  the  country,  and 
also  the  Federal  Trade  Commisston  au- 
thority to  proceed  against  any  endeavor 
to  misrepresent  or  deceive  anybody  who 
might  seek  to  buy  the  goods. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  says  that  the 
bill  would  enforce  itself.  Again  the 
facts  are  distinctly  the  other  way. '  Tlie 
report  of  the  Treasury  Department  dated 
March  2,  1963.  which  appears  on  page  6 
of  the  record  of  the  hearings,  reads  as 
follows: 

The  effeeUve  administration  and  enforve- 
ment  of  the  proTlslons  of  this  bill  by  the 
customs  service  woiUd  be  extremely  difficult 
and.  therefore,  the  Department  is  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  the  bUl,  The  acUvlty 
which  the  blU  seeks  to  control  would  not 
take  place  untU  after  the  imported  article 
has  been  released  by  the  customs  aerTiee  In 
the  normal  eaant  of  business  and  all  physi- 
cal control  by  customs  has  ceased.  The 
identifleatlon  of  a  repac&agad  article  as  an 
Imported  article,  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
would  probably  have  no  characteristics  to 
distinguish  It  from  a  similar  domesUc  arUcle 
woxxld  involve  an  extremely  diflletUt  InveaU- 
gatlve  problem  In  cases  where  aU^cd  viola- 
tions were  reported  to  customs. 

Upon     this     limited     question,     and 
whether  or  not  it   would  involve  any 
violation  of  a  legal  commitment  of  the 
United  States,  waiting  behind  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  there  is  an 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magitttsom), 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  will  very  likely 
be  accepted.    It  would  omit  from  the  ex- 
ceptions green  sawed  lumber.    That  Is 
exactly  what  the  SUte  Department  was 
talking  about    Incidentally,  I  have  no 
J^ult  to  find  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  propose.    If  there  is  to 
be  a  bill,  he  is  entitled  to  argue  that  it 
should  carry  out  exactly  this  intention 
once  the  Senate  manifests  Its  Intention' 
The  State  Department  says  expressly 
f  oUowing  upon  this  limited  exemption : 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Tritt  Oommis- 
•lon  recenUy  held  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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The  aide  monoire  of  the  Canadian 
Qovemmen  ;  iireclsely  designates  the  bill 
under  cons  deration.  HA.  2513.  I  in- 
vite Senatoi  s  to  read  it. 

To  sum  u  >,  this  is  a  measure  designed 
to  stop  up  J  nports.  It  is  a  measure  for 
which  theri!  is  no  real  call,  according 
to  the  advlc  s  of  the  Department  of  Ccun- 
merce.  It  s  a  measure  that  would  be 
difBeult  to  i  dminister,  which  is  the  rea- 
son why  ttae  Treasury  Department  op- 
posed it  ]  ;  is  a  measure  which  would 
cause  oomp  ications  with  Canada,  as  we 
know  from  their  aide  memoire,  because 
of  an  amen  tanent  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Senator  fro  a  Washington,  which  will  be 
offered  on  he  heels  of  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  r  icommit. 

I  close  b5  sasring  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr  Dirksem  1 — I  think  he  knows 
I  mean  every  word  of  that — who  says 
he  is  deepl]  solicitous  about  the  Jobless 
in  the  Unite  i  States  and  about  industries 
in  the  nnlt4  d  States,  that  I  am.  too;  but 
I  have  $5  bllion  on  the  side  of  my  argu- 
ment as  agninst  his  argument,  because 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1963 
are  expected  to  total  $21,500  million, 
while  the  b  oports  of  the  United  States. 
$16,500  mil  Ion.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
iDMTgin.  I  not  only  want  to  keep  that 
margin;  I  i  rant  to  improve  it.  By  this 
measure.  W(  shall  be  loosening  the  struc- 
ture which  enables  us  to  maintain  our 
foreign  tnu  e  position  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  straw  that  often  breaks  the 
camel's  bac  i.  in  my  view,  a  proposal  as 
clear  and  cedent  an  item  of  danger  as 
this  one  wc  uld  cause  much  mischief  In 
the  world.  I  think  the  Senate  would  be 
very  wise  t  >  reject  it. 

Mr.  DIRLBEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatoi  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  almost  routine 
for  the  Trc  uury.  State,  and  Commerce 
Departmen  s,  when  bills  of  this  kind  are 
considered  }y  the  Senate,  to  send  some 
kind  of  menorandum  in  opposition.  I 
heard  all  tl  e  evidence  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  did  not  beUeve  it  was  at 
an  imprest  ve.  Tet  strangely  enough, 
where  our  3wn  producers  are  involved, 
always  the  <  Sovemment  agencies  have  to 
blow  the  tr  unpet  of  retreat.  The  other 
countries  a'e  not  doing  it,  because  the 
OATT  com  tries  have  the  authority  to 
require  mar  Elng,  and  they  do. 

Mr.  JAVl  rs.  Merely  to  complete  my 
argument,  the  United  States  requires 
marking,  tc  o.  The  question  is  whether 
the  markln ;  shall  be  so  vexatious  as  to 
Interfere  w  th  imports;  and  the  finding 
of  the  Depi  rtment  is  that  it  would  be. 

Whatevei  may  be  the  routine  of  the 
great  Government  departments  in  re- 
porting adrersely  upon  bills,  the  fact 
la  that  It  wi  8  not  routine  with  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  for  in  1960  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 


hower vetoed  a  bill  exactly  like  the  one 
now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  should  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  to  recom- 
mit the  bill.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  If 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distingiiished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRoicKl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrcr]  .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oore],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  LongI. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cabtht],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hatdkn],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOeeI,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkmam]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Bttroick],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lam],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McOek],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spark  man]  would  each  vote 
nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]   and  the  Senator  from  North 


Dakota   [Mr.  Young]   are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Proutt]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

(No.  115  Leg.] 
YEAS— la 


Case 

Javits 

Metcalf 

Clark 

KefauTer 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

McOovem 

Pell 

PiUbrlght 

NATS— «2 

Williams,  VJ. 

Aiken 

Ooldwater 

Morton 

Allott 

Oruenlng 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

HUl 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Beau 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Xnouye 

Ribicoff 

Bible 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Johnston 

Russell 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstali 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Smith 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dominlck 

Mclntyre 

WUliams,  Del. 

■astland 

MUler 

Tarborough 

KUender 

Monroner 

Young,  Ohio 

Ernn 

Morse 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 

Burdick 

Hartke 

Moss 

Ciiurch 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Edmondson 

Long,  Mo. 

Scon 

■ngle 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Fong 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Oore 

McOee 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Mechem 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  6  and  7.  it  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Subdivision  (J)  of  section  304(a)  (3) 
of  such  Act  (19  use  1304(a)  (3)  (J) ) ,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(J)  (1)  Such  article  ie  of  a  class  or  kind 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  given  notice  by  publication 
in  the  weekly  Treasury  Decisions  within  two 
years  after  July  1,  1937,  that  articles  of  such 
class  or  kind  were  imported  in  substantial 
quantities  diiring  the  five-year  period  im- 
mediately preceding  January  1,  1937,  and 
were  not  required  during  such  period  to  be 
marked  to  indicate  their  origin:  Provided. 
That  this  subdivision  shaU  not  apply  after 
June  1,  1963,  to  sawed  lumber. 

"(2)  No  trade  agreement  or  other  inter- 
national agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
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Bir.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  add  sawed  lumber  to 
the  Itans  involved  in  the  bill.  In  the 
country  from  which  I  come  the  limiber 
is  caUed  green  lumber  and  it  comes  di- 
rect from  the  mills.  The  amendment 
would  include  no  finished  lumber  prod- 
uct or  any  other  lumber  product.  It 
would  include  merely  sawed  lumber 
which  is  shipped  In  bulk  by  rail  or  ship 
to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  contains  many  items  which 
would  require  a  labeling  of  the  country 
of  origin.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
procedure.  But  I  do  think  that  the  par- 
ticular commodity  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred should  be  included,  for  many  rea- 
sons. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  said  that  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  regulation  so  that  the  American 
people  would  not  be  misled.  That  is  all 
we  are  suggesting  in  relation  to  lumber. 
Lumber  does  not  necessarily  come  only 
from  Canada.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  such 
a  point  in  respect  to  Canada.  Lumber 
comes  in  from  all  over  the  world.  We 
had  better  start  thinking  about  that  sub- 
ject, if  we  are  to  start  to  think  about 
our  own  people  in  that  respect.  We  will 
be  reasonable  on  world  trade  matters. 

Russia  has  now  become  the  major  ex- 
porter of  lumber,    it  now  accounts  for 
14  percent  of  the  world's  total  market. 
Russia's  forest  resources  are  double  those 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.   Rus- 
sia accounts  for  19  percent  of  all  of  the 
available  timber  supply  in  the  world. 
They  are  shipping  it  all  over  the  world. 
It  may  be  good  timber.   It  may  be  timber 
that  someone  will  want  to  buy,  as  users 
sometimes  desire  to  buy  Canadian  tim- 
ber.   Perhaps  a  builder  might  wish  to 
buy  American  timber  or  timber  from  the 
Philippines  or  from  other  places.    But 
we  believe  that  so  long  as  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purpose  that  its  pro- 
ponents have  suggested  that  it  serve 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  the  par- 
ticular item  to  which  I  have  referred. 

We  have  had  some  trouble  with  im- 
ports of  Canadian  lumber.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  suggested  that  Can- 
ada is  pretty  sensitive  about  many  things. 
If  she  becomes  sensitive  over  the  fact 
that  when  she  ships  lumber  into  the 
United  States  she  is  merely  required  to 
state  that  it  was  manufactured  in  Can- 
ada, we  had  better  give  up.  We  shall 
never  be  able  to  get  along  with  anybody 
as  sensitive  as  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  feel  if  Canada 
insisted  that  all  textiles  and  other  prod- 
ucts which  come  from  the  United  States 
be  branded  so  that  anti -American  boy- 
cotts could  be  organized  in  Canada? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  AUnost  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  requires  that  the  country 
of  origin  be  stated  on  commodities  im- 
ported. If  the  Senator  refers  to  Ca- 
nadian lumber,  I  remind  him  that  Can- 
ada has  now  taken  about  90  percent  of 
our  market.  We  are  trying  to  negotiate 
with  that  coimtry.  All  we  are  suggest- 
ing is  that  when  Canada  sends  lumber 
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Into  the  United  States  she  mark  it.    We 
maiic  ours. 

I  know  who  opposes  the  proposal.  The 
home  builders  and  the  retail  lumber 
dealers  oppose  it.  They  do  so  because 
they  like  to  have  the  lumber  mixed,  so 
that  the  person  who  comes  in  to  buy  will 
not  exactly  know  where  the  lumber  came 
from.  A  good  contractor  can  tell  the 
quality  and  type  of  lumber  when  he 
knows  where  it  has  come  from.  Those 
to  whom  I  have  referred  wish  to  sell 
maple,  oak,  fir,  and  other  hard  and  soft- 
woods willy-nilly.  All  we  suggest  is  that 
a  marking  be  required.  It  is  a  litUe  thing 
that  does  not  amoimt  to  much,  but  it 
would  give  American  industry  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  "We  have  American  lum- 
ber. Here  is  Canadian  lumber."  In 
some  cases  builders  desire  to  use  Cana- 
dian lumber. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is  it 
not  true  that  American  industry  is  re- 
quired by  law  in  many  States  to  state 
the  grade  of  the  material,  and  label  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  the 
most  stringent  regulations  on  lumber 
grades,  lumber  markings,  and  lumber 
sizes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
addition,  the  amount  of  moisture  that 
is  carried  in  the  lumber  and  many  other 
things  about  it  must  be  stated.  When 
foreign  lumber  from  any  country  is  pur- 
chased, unless  it  is  labeled,  the  purohaser 
cannot  know  where  it  comes  from 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  lumber  industry  in  this 
coimtry  must  state  how  long  the  lumber 
has  been  in  the  kiln.  That  time  is  im- 
portant to  determine  what  is  good  lum- 
ber. We  have  no  objection  to  manufac- 
turers stating  where  their  products  come 
from. 

We  have  talked  about  Canada.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  Canada  fahrly  weU,  for  I 
have  lived  next  to  Canadians  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  a  great  people.  They 
are  great  friends.  They  are  among  our 
best  customers.  I  presume  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Douglas]  would  make 
the  point  that  they  are  our  best  cus- 
tomers in  his  first  argument. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  true 
That  is  what  I  said.  The  Senator  would 
use  that  as  his  first  argument.  But  we 
are  now  talking  about  a  market  in  which 
our  own  producers  have  been  selling. 

The  reason  why  Canada  is  our  best 
customer  is  that  Canada  buys  from  us 
many  things  she  does  not  manufacture. 
This  is  ttie  main  reason.  If  Canada 
made  automobiles,  does  anyone  think 
for  a  minute  there  would  not  be  a  big 
tariff  on  American  automobiles?  I  sup- 
pose there  is  now. 

Canada  buys  certain  things  from  us 
because  she  does  not  make  them.  It  is 
much  better,  I  suppose,  to  buy  them  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  reason 
why  there  is  a  great  trade  balance. 

We  are  talking  about  a  special  case. 
This  is  our  market,  for  the  things  we 
produce.  If  Canada  should  start  send- 
ing many  things  in — and  I  can  think  of 
many  things — without  a  tariff,  to  take 


over  our  market,  I  think  we  would  aU 
"stop,  look,  and  listen." 

We  think  the  bill  should  include  sawed 
lumber.  I  suppose  Canada  does  not.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  objection  is.  We 
mark  most  of  our  lumber.  We  are  rather 
proud  to  mark  much  of  it.  We  have 
modem  mills.  Canada  has  modem  mills 
too, 

I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  ob- 
jection. We  should  like  to  have  this 
competition  on  the  same  standard,  so 
that  our  producers  coidd  compete  with 
Canadian  producers  who  send  lumber  to 
the  United  States. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  free  trade  policy 
I  have  voted  for  it  for  many  years.  Once 
in  a  while  there  is  a  special  case  to  be 
considered.  At  times  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  spoken  of  spe- 
cial cases,  in  which  there  could  be  some 
exception  to  the  broad  proposal. 

We  do  what  we  can  to  expand  and  to 
encourage  trade  with  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

Senators  talk  about  being  sensitive.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  become  somewhat 
sensitive  about  our  own  interests. 

Canada  has  no  problem  in  deciding 
quickly,  when  there  is  some  export  or 
import  over  or  under  balance  through- 
out the  world,  as  to  dropping  the  value 
of  the  Canadian  dollar.  Canada  does  so 
overnight.  The  value  is  now  92  Vi  cents. 
That  is  enough  to  compete  with,  for  our 
producers  in  this  particular  field. 

We  have  been  suppljring  our  market 
for  many  years.  We  compete  with  Can- 
ada in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world 
and  we  are  glad  to  do  so.  Those  mar- 
kets are  increasing.  They  will  continue 
to  increase.  We  merely  suggest  that 
sawed  lumber  be  included. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  H.R 
2513,  to  require  that  all  lumber  imported 
into  our  country  be  marked  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  country  of  origin. 

My  interest  and  support  for  this 
amendment  is  not  academic.  Today  we 
find  that  on  an  annual  basis,  imports  of 
softwood  lumber  from  Canada  average 
about  4.5  billion  board  feet.  Projections 
show  that  these  imports  may  reach  5  bll- 
Uon  board  feet  by  year's  end,  represent- 
ing almost  16  percent  of  our  total  do- 
mestic production.  This  is  a  scmiber  f act 
which  must  be  faced  daily  in  every  for- 
est-based CMnmunity  throughout  our 
Nation.  It  means  more  UJ3.  sawmills 
will  be  closed  down,  increasing  U.S.  un- 
employment, generally  decreasing  eco- 
nomic activity  in  forestry  communities, 
and  of  course,  a  continuing  profit  decline 
for  the  lumber  industry. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  a  State 
that  has  made  much  econ(»nic  progress 
with  the  help  of  the  American  lumber 
industry,  I  find  these  facts  most  dis- 
turbing. 

Increasing  imports,  however,  is  not 
the  only  reason  for  asking  that  all  im- 
ported lumber  bear  the  mark  of  its  coun- 
try of  origin. 

Enactment  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  assure  that  any  lumber  being  ' 
questioned  as  to  quality,  or  for  any  other 
reason  such  as  quantity  and  moisture 
content,  could  be  identified  as  to  its 
origin.   By  so  requiring,  the  consumer  in 
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maiked  toln- 
of  oficta.  and  it  Is  Im- 
OMMtie  eoosamer  to  seek 
froii  the  Coretcn  manufacturer, 
times  when  complalnte 
to  grade,  domestic  agencies 
for  dlaerepaneles  In  foreign 
hnaber.  T  lis  occurs  because  grade 
stamps  vna  »tly  being  used  by  foreign 
xox  ducers  Indicate  on  their 
ths  ;  the  grading  rules  under 
oreign  lumber  was  graded 
those  ( f  doraesUe  grading  agencies 
saefa  ss  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Aa- 
tbt  Western  Pine  Asocia- 
lAseneeof  amailcas  to  the 
eoontry  ot  ^rlglB,  the  reference  to  these 
local  gradin  g  sgencies  Is  hlg^ily  confus- 
ing, and  ont  r  too  often  the  UJS.  consumer 
to  the  domestie  grading 
.  whin  in  reality  the  domestic 
grading  age  icies  are  not  responsible,  and 
have  In  fac  no  control  over  the  manu- 
faetore,  gra  Ung,  or  shipping  practices  of 
lumber  ortg  nating  in  foreign  countries. 

To  provide  the  fullest  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  me  lumber  consumer  In  our 
coontiT.  imsorted  lumber  not  only  should 
be  marked  to  indicate  its  country  of 
origin,  but  also  should  be  positively 
ktentifled  ai  to  grade  and  species.  Only 
toe  trequenaj.  Instances  come  to  light 
Indicating  that  weaker  Imported 
species— till  X  is.  qpedes  of  a  lower  fiber 
siteiigUi — ire  beGng  substituted  for  a 
MruPgei'  8|«eies  that  rightfully  com- 
mands valu  »  suited  for  longer  spfms  in 
eonstructio  i-type  liunber. 

Lumber  s  one  of  the  few  industrial 
items  whic  i  can  be  Imported  into  our 
country  wllpout  behig  marked  as  to  its 
origin.  Tb  i  slmpie  and  inexpensive  re- 
quirement ^st  imprnted  lumber  be 
marked  to  tkUcate  the  country  of  origin 
ts  to  me  an  nnoeuous  means  by  which  we 
in  the  Con  tress  could  ^ectively  assist 
the  Amerle  m  lumber  industry.  Enact- 
ment of  ttis  amendment  would  be  an 
equitable  w  ly  to  brip  place  our  domestic 
producers  (n  a  competitive  level  with 
the  Cansdl  ms.  who  because  of  numer- 
ous advant  iges — many  ot  them  Qovem- 
ment  gran  ed — are  able  to  outsell  do- 
mestic limber  producers  In  our  own 
markets. 

This  great  industry  which  has  ex- 
hausted prictlcaUy  every  avenue  of  re- 
lief has  na  v  turned  to  the  Congress  for 
assistance,  uid  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Washlngtoi  i  is  now  proposing  to  assist  it. 
I  stand  in  i  trong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment whict  is  pending  before  the  Senate, 
aiul  I  ask  tl  e  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  w  lo  is  (diainnan  of  the  ccnn- 
mlttee  having  Jurisdiction  over  this 
legislation,  to  agree  to  accept  it  as  an 
amendmen  to  the  pending  House- 
passed  bill. 

I  am  awf  re  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee decided  that  this  proposal  should  not 
be  include<  in  the  bill  which  it  reported. 
They  reaso  Md  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment mif^  possibly  create  international 
friction  wi  h  a  friendly  nation. 

Mr,  Preildent.  there  apparently  has 
devdoped  <  rithin  some  of  the  executive 
agencies  oi  our  Ck>vemment  a  penchant 


for  crippling  every  suggestion  which  we 
in  the  Congress  propose  as  an  aid  to 
American  industry.  We  are  told  that 
we  must  not  do  this  or  do  that  for  Amer- 
ican industry  and  its  employees,  or  we 
will  lose  the  friendship  of  other  nations 
of  the  workL  Yet.  Just  within  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  seen  that  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north  of  our  border  will  take 
extreme  measures  to  protect  its  interests 
when  it  so  desires.  Last  year,  wtille  this 
Congress  was  in  the  process  of  passing 
a  great  Trade  Expansion  Act,  the  Oov- 
omment  of  Canada  was  invoking  sur- 
charges against  exiwrts  of  our  country. 
I  do  not  mention  these  facts  to  encourage 
the  Senate  to  take  retaliation;  I  mention 
them  only  to  impress  upon  tills  body  the 
facts  of  Ufe. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  tsrpe  of  philos- 
ophy expounded  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment whereby,  in  order  to  retain  the 
friendship  of  a  nation,  we  su-e  told  that 
we  must  sacrifice  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can industry  that  interferes  with  their 
grand  design. 

Those  who  oppose  this  proposal  readily 
admit  that  it  would  not  deter  the  Cana- 
dians in  their  pursuit  of  our  markets. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  will  con- 
firm that  those  who  are  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  appear  to  be  in  agreement  that 
it  would  not  place  Canadian  lumber  at 
an  economically  competitive  disadvan- 
tage in  our  markets.  They  argue,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  a  "foot  in  the  door" 
toward  the  enactment  of  other  legisla- 
tion of  a  restrictive  nature  which  the 
hunber  industry  supports. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  many  of  these 
industry  proposals,  and  I  firmly  believe 
tliat  thiey  represent  the  only  means  by 
wliich  the  domestic  lumber  industry  can 
resolve  its  import  problems.  But  these 
measures  are  not  now  before  us  for  con- 
sideration. The  amendment  pending  be- 
fore us  at  this  moment  would  simply 
require  the  marking  of  an  imported 
product  to  indicate  Its  country  of  origin. 

I  recognise  that  there  is  Involved  a 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  exemp- 
tion which  we  have  given  Canadian  lum- 
ber from  our  marking  laws  is,  or  is  not, 
a  trade  concession  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  The  Department  of  State 
advises  that  it  Is  a  concession  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  concurs.  Yet, 
in  its  report  of  last  February  14,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  following 
its  investigation  of  the  softwood  lumber 
industry,  the  Tariff  Commission  noted: 

The  witbdnwal  of  the  country-of-orlgin 
reqiilrexnent  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  trade 
agreenMnt  concession  within  the  meaning 
of  section  301(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  be  in  this 
confusing  situation,  I  firmly  feel  that 
adoption  of  this  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  be  unfair  to  Canada  or  any 
other  nation,  nor  would  it  impose  upon 
the  Canadians  any  undue  burden  or  pre- 
vent in  any  way  their  access  to  our  mar- 
kets. It  is  (mly  an  equitable  action  which 
we  in  the  Senate  should  take  to  place  the 
U.S.  limiber  industry  in  a  competitive 
position  with  the  Canadians. 

The  proposal  before  the  Senate  is  an 
effort  to  protect  the  U.S.  consumer  of 


lumber.  It  is  an  effort  to  bdp  a  seri- 
ously troubled  industry.  It  is  an  effort 
to  counteract  the  many  advantages, 
many  of  them  government  granted, 
wlilch  the  Canadian  lumber  producer 
enj<vs  over  the  American  lumber  pro- 
ducer. Many  of  these  Canadian  advan- 
tages are  made  possible  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country.  It  is  an  effort  to 
balance  the  Canadian  advantages  so  as 
to  give  the  American  lumber  industry 
some  much-needed  assistance  in  supply- 
ing domestic  lumber  markets.  It  is  the 
least  we  in  the  Senate  can  do. 

I  hope  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  accept  this  amoidment.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  ad<q;>t  it 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Recosb  an 
editorial  entitled  "Buyers  Have  Right 
To  Know  Lumber  Origin."  published  in 
the  BelUngham  Herald  of  Belllngham, 
Wash.,  April  29.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
BuTon  Havs  RioHT  To  Know  Lukbxb  Oucin 


Some  persons  have  reservations  about  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  require  Imported 
lumber  to  be  marked  with  the  country  of  ori- 
gin, because  of  the  Implication  of  boycott 
against  a  friendly  nation.  Canada. 

But  Senator  llAGnvsott,  author  of  the  bill, 
believes  that  Russia,  also,  may  pose  a  threat 
to  the  UJB.  lumber  market  unless  Congress 
enacts  the  meas\ire. 

Most  of  the  present  market  problems  are 
caused  by  the  Inroads  of  Canadian  lumber, 
but  Conuneroe  Department  statistics  Indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  Union  could  move  into 
the  situation,  too.  Russia  has  become  a 
major  exporter  and  now  accounts  for  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  world's  lumber  export  mar- 
ket. A  little  appreciated  fact  Is  that  Rixs- 
sia's  forest  resources  are  larger  than  those  of 
any  other  country,  19  percent  of  the  world's 
total.  That's  more  than  the  combined  tim- 
ber reso\irces  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

According  to  Macnxtson,  lumber  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  the  country  of  ori- 
gin must  be  marked  on  major  import  items. 

We  do  not  suggest  a  boycott  of  Canadian 
lumber.  A  buyer  is  entitled  to  give  weight 
to  price  as  well  as  national  interest  in  such 
matters.  But  we  think  the  pur<^aser  of  any 
commodity  has  the  right  to  know  Its  origin. 
Certainly  lumber  produced  in  the  Soviet 
Union  shoiild  not  be  allowed  to  capture  mar- 
kets in  this  country  under  the  cloak  of 
anonymity. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  wishes 
to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Towir]  has  requested  that 
he  also  be  permitted  to  Join  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  We  wish  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, to  require  the  mariclng  of  sawed 
lumber  with  the  country  of  origin. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  one 
of  my  prime  concerns  has  been  to  do 
something  for  the  depressed  lumber  in- 
dustry in  my  State  of  Idaho  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  Nation. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  amend- 
ment before  the  Finance  Committee, 
quite  a  bit  was  said  about  the  increase 
of  Canadian  imports  of  softwood  lumber 
into  this  coimtry.     lliis,  of  course,  is 
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one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  slump 
In  our  own  domestic  lumber  Industry. 

In  an  honesty,  I  cannot  blame  the 
Canadians  for  looking  out  for  them- 
selves. I  respect  the  Canadians,  for  I 
woiked  closely  with  them  on  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission.  I  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  their  Canadian  national- 
ism and  the  fact  that  they  are  people 
who  are  looking  out  for  their  own  coun- 
try first.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  pre- 
vious statements  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
relative  to  this  situation,  the  Canadians 
were  forced  to  turn  to  other  markets  for 
their  lumber  when  England  began  to  im- 
port much  more  of  her  lumber  from  such 
countries  as  Russia  and  Finland.  The 
Canadians  naturally  turned  to  us,  their 
nearest  neighbor,  and  I  feel  that,  had  we 
been  in  a  similar  position,  we  would  have 
reacted  in  much  the  same  way. 

In  1959,  the  year  when  Canadian  soft- 
wood imports  into  our  country  began  to 
cut  drastically  into  the  U.S.  markets  for 
softwood  lumber,  the  United  Kingdom 
had  significantly  increased  its  Imports  of 
softwood  lumber  from  Russia  and  had 
greatly  decreased  its  imports  of  the  same 
from  Canada. 

Perhaps  if  we  do  nothing  else  here  to- 
day, we  can  make  an  earnest  request  to 
those  who  administer  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  to  prevail  upon  Great 
Britain  to  restore  to  Canada  a  greater 
portion  of  Great  Britain's  market  for  im- 
ported softwood  lumber.  Perhaps  it 
could  be  pointed  out  to  the  British  the 
importance  of  glvhig  preferential  treat- 
ment to  their  allies  of  the  free  world— 
instead  of  giving  what  appears  to  be 
preferential  treatment  to  Russia. 

But  one  fact  remains:  The  rise  In  the 
Import  of  Canadian  softwood  lumber 
Into  this  country  since  1959  has  cer- 
tainly adversely  affected  our  own  do- 
mesUc  industry,  and  something  must  be 
done  about  the  situation.  And,  if  it 
could  be  possible,  something  should  be 
worked  out  to  the  benefit  of  both  our 
country  and  Canada.  But,  if  a  situa- 
tion cannot  be  found  which  would  restore 
our  own  markets  for  our  own  lumber  and 
at  the  same  time  not  decrease  Canada's 
market,  then  I  suggest  we  take  a  page 
from  the  Canadian  book— look  out  for 
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our  own. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration opposes  this  amendment  offered 
today.  Adverse  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived on  this  amendment  from  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  State,  Com- 
merce, the  Treasury,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  Budget.  They  were  all 
unanimous  in  opposing  this  amendment. 
"  This,  in  my  opinion,  should  in  no  way 
deter  the  Congress  from  acting  favor- 
ably on  this  amendment.  There  has 
been  much  precedent  for  Congress  pass- 
ing legislation  in  the  past  which  was  op- 
posed by  the  Executive.  This  is  the  way 
It  should  be. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  our  job  here  in  the  Congress  Is  to 
pass  legislation  on  its  merits— not  on 
what  we  think  the  administration  neces- 
sarily wants  or  will  do  about  it.  If  we 
put  the  Congress  in  the  position  of  only 
passing  legislation  which  the  administra- 
tion favors,  then  we  are  In  effect  abro- 
gating the  rights  of  Congress  to  legislate 
and  giving  these  powers  to  the  Executive. 


It  Is  our  duty  to  pass  legislation  here  hi 
the  Congress  which  we  feel.  In  our  own 
minds  and  conscience,  is  beneficial  to  our 
constituents  and  the  country.  It  is  not 
our  duty  to  allow  the  ophilon  of  any 
administration  to  predetermine  what  our 
action  on  legislation  should  be. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  I  re- 
spectfully and  sincerely  urge  favorable 
action  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Soviet  Union 
into  this  type  of  lumber  market  the  Ca- 
nadians had  ample  markets  In  which  to 
seU  their  lumber;  namely,  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  Commonwealth  prefer- 
ence. 

Since  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the 
other  Commonwealth  countries  have 
been  buying  more  from  Russia,  the  re- 
sult has  been  to  push  down  on  the  United 
States.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no 
problem. 

Russia  now  has  19  percent  of  the  total 
world  supply  of  timber,  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis,  and  is  exporting,  all  over  the 
world,  16  percent  of  all  sawed  lumber 
used  in  world  markets  today.  This  poses 
a  serious  problem.  If  they  take  over 
the  foreign  markets,  naturally  they  will 
push  Canada  and  the  United  States  Into 
the  fiercest  kind  of  competition.  I  think 
there  should  be  some  rules  of  the  game 
when  we  enter  Into  such  competition 
Indeed,  we  are  In  it  now. 

Canada  says  we  might  violate  some 
agreement.  Let  me  tell  Senators  what 
Canada  agreed  to  the  other  day.  I  will 
demonstrate  how  insistent  they  are  about 
getting  into  this  market.  A  group  of 
timber  operators  bid  on  an  appraisal  for 
a  great  number  of  board  feet  of  lumber 
in  British  Columbia.  The  government 
threw  out  the  bid  because  it  said  It  was 
too  high.  It  said,  "You  cannot  compete 
with  a  price  that  high.  Come  back  and 
bid  lower." 

That  statement  was  published  in  the 
press.  I  tWnk  we  should  be  aware  of 
what  might  happen  to  our  own  market 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  amendment.  I  support  the 
amendment.  It  represents  fairness  to 
the  consumer.  It  Is  another  measure  to 
help  the  consumer  know  what  product 
he  is  getting. 

Those  who  work  with  lumber  tell  us 
that  the  area  hi  which  the  timber  grows 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  adapt- 
ability for  use  in  other  areas.  It  de- 
pends upon  temperature,  changes  of 
temperature,  rainfall,  differences  in  rain- 
fall, and  so  forth.  Many  factors  enter 
into  the  use  of  timber,  in  addition  to 
the  species  of  tree  In  which  It  grows. 

This  is  a  measure  for  consumer  pro- 
tection. It  represents  no  embargo.  It 
is  no  tariff.  It  Is  not  a  slowdown  of  im- 
ports. It  will  let  the  ultimate  consumer 
know  where  the  product  was  produced. 
I  think  we  should  protect  the  consumer 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  this  Infor- 
mation, at  a  minimal  cost  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  to  the  market. 
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I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment.    It  seems  to 
me  it   has  a  very  laudable  objective 
Pew,  if  any,  can  dispute  the  equity  of 
the  proposal  involved. 

I  recall  taking  the  floor  and  arguing 
at  some  length,  at  the  time  the  Senate 
passed  some  remedial  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  textile  hidustry  against  Imports 
when  we  tried  to  add  an  amendment  to 
do  something  to  alleviate  the  damage 
resulting  to  the  timber  Industry  from 
imports,  from  which  It  suffered  We 
were  defeated  at  that  time  on  a  rollcaU 
vote  in  the  Senate. 

When  we  are  adopting  another  tactic 
to  try  to  protect  our  American  industry 
agahist  unfair  and  secretive  Imports 
from  abroad,  the  question  of  letting  the 
buyer  know  whence  comes  his  merchan- 
dise—In this  instance  lumber— makes 
sense  and  is  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
cept and  operation  of  the  open  society 
of  which  we  are  so  proud  in  the  United 
States. 

The  lumber  industry  is  of  considerable 
size  and  consequence  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.    It  suffers,  along  with 
the  other  lumber  industry,  from  imports. 
In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  the  lum- 
ber industry,  which  is  in  serious  diffi- 
culty, the  subcommitte  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  which  deals  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
bill  which  was  finally  approved  this  af- 
ternoon, allowed  for  appropriations  of 
sizable  sums  of  money  for  new  research 
laboratories  and  new  forest  laboratories. 
The  Senate   approved  a  sizable  ap- 
propriation for  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional facilities  at  Madison  hi  forestry 
research.    Unfortur-«^ely.     Uie     House 
took  the  opposite  a --ion.    That  partic- 
ular measure  was  lost  in  conference.    It 
avails  us  httle  to  try  to  produce  better 
and  more  timber  in  this  country  if  the 
timber  remains  unsold  or  la  to  be  sold 
at  suicidal  prices  as  a  result  of  compe- 
tition from  abroad. 

I  rise  hi  support  of  the  amendment 
I  feel  the  Senate  would  be  acting  wisely 
m  adding  lumber  to  the  other  prtxlucts 
which  were  originally  placed  hi  the 
measure,  as  to  which  It  is  indicated  there 
is  a  strong  element  of  support,  shice  the 
vote  to  recommit  the  biU  gained  only  a 
dozen  votes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief.  I  trust  the  Senate  will  listen 
to  me  as  patiently  as  I  did  to  many  other 
Senators. 

This  provision  bears  out  precisely 
what  I  argued.  I  have  seen  proposals 
which  received  less  than  one  dozen  votes 
reversed  on  occasion,  and  those  who 
voted  the  other  way  were  glad  to  see  the 
votes  reversed.  Very  unwise  legislation 
is  being  proposed.  In  terms  of  American 
foreign  trade.  It  is  proposed  to  do  the 
very  thing  the  State  Department  warned 
us  agahist  In  respect  of  Canada,  and 
which  the  Canadian  Government  has 
protested,  with  respect  to  a  Q>ecie0  of 
lumber  covered  by  a  trade  agreement 
<m  lumber  from  Canada.  We  are  flying 
In  the  teeth  of  that  protestation  and 
warning  and  asking  that  tht  lumber  be 
marked. 
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ighatJcalTy  to  be  recorded  as 

."    I  have  already  made  my 

Senate  may  do  what  it 

bat  I  rise  to  potat  out  that 

precisely  what  the  State 

and    other    Oovemment 

imed  us  against.    It   may 

least  one  voLee  is  raised  in 


4iyiDg  in  the  face  of  a  situa- 
the  C?anadians  have  already 
and  iMX>tested  against.     I 
1  ctkm  Is  unwise.    This  is  ex- 
be  State  Department  warned 
ts  letter  of  March  20.  when 
lie  committee  that  there  was 
to  the  Qovemment 
I  regret  very  much  that  the 
appears  likely  from  present 
is  about  to  put  tMs  provl- 
dlL  The  testimony  upon  this 
explicit.    Mr.  Blan.  of  the 
department,  stated,  as  shown 
>f  the  hearings: 
Wbat  I  did  waa  to  call  the  at- 
eonunittee  to  the  fact  that 
(  utatandlng  eotmnltment  of  the 


not  to  subject  lumber,  aawed 
aawed  timber,  to  the  marking 
Hie  enactment  of  the  aunend- 
b*  a  violation  of  thla  commlt- 
^fould  make  it  neceaeary  for  ua. 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
to  pay  eompensatlon  to  the 
tries,  probably  only  Canada,  or 
to  some  kind  of  retaliatory 


Of  neral 


So  I  tntei  pose  objection  to  the  amend- 


thall  so  vote. 


Mr.  MQ  U9E  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  :  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prlnti  dl  in  the  Rbcokd  of  today,  at 
a  point  prl(  r  to  the  vote  on  the  Magnu- 
son  aa&ent!  ment  to  HH.  2513.  dealing 
with  the  bn  Ading  or  labeling  of  imported 
lumber,  twi  tdegrams  I  have  received: 
One  from  liir.  O.  C.  Edgett.  executive 
vice  presldt  nt  of  the  West  Coast  Lnm- 
benBen*s  A:  aoctatkm.  the  other  from  the 
Western  Pta  le  Association,  Yeon  Building. 
PortlmQd.  Creg. 

There  bitaig  do  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RwoiB.as  bllows: 


Hon.  Wtana 
WaahHtftemd  DXi. 


wish  to  buy 


TT3.  Senatof 
WoaMnftoa,  DJO. 


Onr 

ally  atrongt' ' 

HJL  asia. 

marked  witl 
lumber 


Jitly  17, 1»€J. 


aenatora  ICASanzaov  and  Job- 
dam  wUl  offir  amendment  to  SLS.  2513  re- 
quiring Impi  irted  lumber  to  be  marked  with 
xlgln.     We  urge  your  support 
this  amendu  tent  to  assure  American  lumber 
boyers  knoi  ledgeaMe  choice  whether  they 
foreign  or  U.S.-made  lumber. 
O.  CKdgbtt, 
Kxeeukive  Vice  PrtsULent,  West  Coast 
Luv  bermeu't  Association. 


PUaiLAMD,    OkEC., 

July  IS.  19€3. 
'Wicnrm  Moasa, 
Bmitdinth 
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U  Western  States  gener- 
favor  Ifagnusnn  amendment, 
requiring   lumber    Importa    be 
country  of  origin.    We  beueve 
in  your  State  wUl 
■miport    OB    this 
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cost. 
WasTBur  Pm  Aasocunow. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  the  motion  of  tibe  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavxisI  to  recoounit  HJl. 
251S  because  I  felt  that  the  record  had 
been  made  and  that  the  Senate  should 
proceed  to  vote  the  bill  up  or  down.  I 
supported  the  Magnuson  amendment,  al- 
though I  was  called  to  the  room  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aqcen]  to 
participate  in  a  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department  deal- 
ing with  the  Canadian  desk.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Cana- 
dian Affairs. 

When  I  went  to  the  conference  with 
the  State  Department  officials,  it  was  my 
understanding  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
would  be  taken  on  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment. While  I  was  at  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  meeting,  the  Magnuson 
amendment  was  disposed  of  by  a  division 
vote.  I  had  previously  told  the^Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnxtson]  that 
I  would  support  his  amendment.  Had 
I  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
on  the  division  vote.  I  had  planned  to 
vote  for  the  amendment,  as  I  thought 
was  the  plan  of  the  leadership  at  the 
time,  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  main  reason  why  I  decided  to  sup- 
port the  Magnuson  amendment  was  that 
I  became  convinced  by  representatives 
of  the  limiber  industry  in  my  State  that 
the  adoption  of  that  amendment  might 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  our  Canadian 
friends  in  connection  with  the  conver- 
sation that  was  at  last  planned  to  be  held 
between  representatives  of  the  new  Ca- 
nadian administration  and  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Government. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Senator  from 
Wadiington  [Mr.  MagkusonI.  his  able 
colleague  [Mr.  jACKsoitl,  my  able  col- 
league [Mrs.  NruBEHGER],  and  represent- 
atives of  our  delegations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  from  which 
conference  came  the  so-called  White 
House  six-point  program  in  connection 
with  the  United  States-Canadian  lum- 
ber controversy.  I  highly  commoid  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
good-faith  attempt  to  effectuate  the 
points  he  raised.  We  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  eonnectkxi  with  most  of  them; 
but  the  recent  conference  which  the 
President  had  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  has,  I  understand,  resulted 
in  an  imderstanding  l>etween  the  two 
heads  of  these  Oovemments  that  there 
would  be  continued  conversations  on  this 
matter;  and  responsible  leaders  of  the 
industiy  in  my  State  seem  to  feel  that 
adoption  ot  ihe  Magnuson  amendment 
might .  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  representatives  I  resolved  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  and  I 
saw  no  reason  why  the  amendment 
should  ix>t  be  adopted,  because  if  those 
conversations  resulted  in  an  agreement 
or  an  understanding  which  might  lead 
to  a  modification  of  this  program — pro- 
vided that,  in  return,  we  could  get  with 
the  Canadian  Government  some  iinder- 
standings  which  are  sorely  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States-Canadian 
honber  issue — we  could  then  modify  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bath  in  tht  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  oOered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wadiington  [Mr.  Mac- 
mrsDN] .    CPtttting  the  question.  ] 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT  subsequently  said:  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  imanlmotis  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  the  Senate  has  Jxist  passed, 
and  at  the  end  of  my  own  remarks  In 
connection  therewith  on  the  timber 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  I  may  add  a  newspaper  article 
that  comments  on  the  constructive  work 
being  done  in  this  general  area  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. Although  it  relates  primarily 
to  coal,  it  does  refer  to  the  overall  phi- 
losophy which  the  Senate  adopted  by  its 
vote  when  it  passed  the  "Buy  American" 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  12,  106S] 

BxTT-AtmKAn  DnraanmALS  Ihcbeass  Smj. 
Uiraaa  Stobt 


(By  Alien  U.  Smythe) 

A  report  on  the  need  to  increase  the  dif- 
ferentials In  the  Buy-American  Act  allowed 
U.S.  bidders  over  foreign  Arms  has  been 
withheld  by  the  Budget  Bureau  because  of 
opposition  by  other  Federal  departments. 
Officials  explained  it  was  still  "under  study." 

Discloexire  last  summer  that  the  Navy  bad 
bought  some  steel  from  Japan  and  Germany 
for  new  Navy  vessels  caused  an  uproar  in 
Congress.  Senators  Scott,  B^mbllcan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  BsarNXTT.  Bepublican,  of, 
Utah,  demanded  that  the  Pentagon  buy  only 
American  steel.    Many  supported  them. 

Advocates  of  greater  overseaa  trade  In  the 
State  Department.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization officials,  the  Treasury  and  the 
Cksmmerce  Department  do  not  tielleve  that 
further  restrictions  shoxild  be  placed  by  the 
Pentagon  <m  buying  foreign  steel. 

"The  Buy-Amerlcaa  Act."  said  one  high 
State  official,  "grants  plenty  of  authority  to 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  for  security  rea- 
sons. Any  further  restrictions  would  invite 
serious  trade  retaliations  from  Germany  and 
Japan." 

President  Kennedy  asked  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  assemble  all  facts  on  the  operation 
of  the  Buy-American  Act.  Any  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  6  and  12  percent  differentials 
allowed  XJS.  bidders  were  to  be  decided  be- 
fore last  October. 

Pending  possible  changes.  Mr.  McNanuura 
has  held  up  all  foreign  orders  that  are  over 
one-half  of  the  low  American  bid.  This  does 
not  Interfere  with  the  purchase  of  drxigs 
and  medical  supplies  in  Eiu-ope  that  range 
well  below  one-half  of  American  wholesale 
prices. 

Senator  Randolph,  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  former  professor  of  public  speak- 
ing, Is  directing  his  oratory  at  the  White 
House  to  help  his  distressed  ooal  mining 
State. 

He  Is  fearful  that  any  tampering  with 
the  Buy-American  Act  would  htirt  his  efforts 
to  Increase  coal  sales  to  Germany  and  Japan. 
Navy  orders  for  foreign  steel  range  in  tb^ 
hundreds  of  tons.    Germany  buys  5  million 
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tons  of  U.S.  coking  ooal  aimually.    Japan 
buys  6.4  milUon  tons. 

Germany  has  a  quota  and  a  $5  duty  over 
the  quoU  for  U.8.  coal.  Senator  Rakoolph 
thinka  both  should  be  removed  and  points 
out  that  Navy  orders  for  Japanese  and  Ger- 
man steel  are  often  smelted  with  West  Vir- 
ginia coal.  Pour  Navy  orders  that  went  to 
the  Hyxietten  steel  miU  In  the  German  Ruhr 
were  also  roUed  on  new  Pittsburgh  steel  mill 
equipment  that  cost  over  $1.6  million. 

While  TJ.8.  coal  exports  to  Canada  and 
Europe  have  been  sluggish.  Japan  has  been 
increasing  her  purchases.  However,  Japan 
increased  her  Imports  from  AxistralU  last 
year  reaching  2.6  mUllon  tons.  Lower  trans- 
porUtlon  costs  give  Australia  a  $2  a  ton 
advantage. 

Japanese  steel  mills  in  1962  consimied  a 
total  of  »155  million  worth  of  steel-making 
raw  materials  (coal,  ore.  and  scrap)  pur- 
chased from  the  ITnlted  States.  Steel  scrap 
accounted  for  most  of  this  amount.  The  ex- 
port price  ranged  up  to  $30  per  ton 
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minority  leader.  I  move  at  this  time  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  eonsideratian 
of  Calendar  No.  312.  Senate  bill  627;  and 
that  It  be  laid  down  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESmma  officer  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lbcxblatzvi  Cleik.  a  bill  (S.  627) 
to  promote  State  commercial  fishery  re- 
search and  development  projects  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
KTOSsment  of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  bin 

having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 

question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  (HJl.  2513)  was  passed 
Mr.BYRDofVirghiia.    Mr.  President 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

the  bill  was  passed. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.   I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


t>RDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPTTCER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  lUr. 
OKUBvmo]  has  the  floor,  and  that  the 
Senate  has  been  proceeding,  by  his  for- 
bearance, in  order  to  complete  acti<»i  on 
the  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINa  OPTTCER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to 
me  briefly? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 


LEOISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  about  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the 
week,  and  what  he  foresees  for  early  in 
the  next  week,  if  he  can  tell  us. 


STATE  COMMERCIAL  FISHERY 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  the 


This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "CommMclal 
Plsheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1963." 

Sac.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

"Commercial  fisheries"  means  any  organi- 
zation, individual,  or  group  of  organizations 
or   individuals   engaged   In   the   harvesting 
catching,    processing,    distribution,   or   sale 
of  fish,  shellfish,  or  fish  products. 

"Piscal  year"  means  the  period  beglxming 
July  1  and  ending  Jtme  SO. 

"Obligated"  means  the  written  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  project 
submitted  by  the  State  agency  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

"Project"  means  the  program  of  research 
and  development  of  the  oommerleal  fishery 
resources.  Including  the  construction  ot 
facUlUee  by  the  States  for  the  ptuposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Raw  fish"  means  aquatic  plants  and 
animals. 

"State-  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puetto 
Rioo.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam. 

"SUte  agency  means  any  department 
•gency,  commission,  or  official  of  a  State 
authorized  under  Its  laws  to  r«wulate  com- 
mercial fisheries. 

S»c.  3.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  the  States  through  their  re- 
specUve  State  agencies  in  carrying  out  proj- 
ects designed  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  fisheries  resoiirces 
of  the  Nation.  Federal  fimds  made  avaU- 
able  undw  thU  Act  wUl  be  used  to  supple- 
ment, and,  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase 
the  amounta  of  State  fimds  that  would  be 
made  available  for  commercial  fisheries  re- 
search and  development  In  the  absence  of 
these  Federal  fimds. 

(b)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  prevents  any 
two  or  more  States  from  acting  Jointly  in 
carrying  out  a  project. 

(2)  The  Congress  consenta  to  any  compact 
or  agreement  between  any  two  or  more  States 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  project. 
The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  sub- 
section or  the  consent  granted  under  this 
subsection  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
data  of  enactment  of  thU  Act.  and  for  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  $5,000,000  in 
each  year  for  apportionment  to  the  States  to 
carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amoxmte  authorized  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  there  U 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  an  Inter- 
state cooperative  fund  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tUs  Act,  and  for  the  suceedlng  fiscal  year 
•600.000  in  each  such  year,  and  for  the  next 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  S750,000  In 
each  such  year,  which  shaU  be  made  avail- 


able to  States  In  amounts  aa  the  Secretarr 
may  deunnlne.    The  SeereUry  ah^TSSi 

Prj;^«««  to  «u»e  state,  to  wbleh  he  deter, 
mines  there  Is  a  commercial  teharr  faUore 
due  to  a  re«>uro.  dlaaatsr  MiSg  from 
flT^**^^**^**"  •"<*  *»  **»*e»^  *  newoSmmer- 
fl^J^^^T-f*^  **  developed  where  none 
existed  previously.  Amounta  apprmrlated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  sSaiwmato 
avaUable  xmtU  expended.  «^wimui 

*  ®^^-  ^*^  J^inds  an>roprUted  pursuant 
to  swuon  4(a)  ahaU  be  apportioned  among 
^States,  by  the  SeeretSy.  on  JulyT^ 
each  year  or  as  soon  aa  practicable  there- 
^^L  ^  *  **■*•  <»«««nnlaed  by  the  ratio 
which  the  average  of  the  value  of  raw  fish 
harvested  by  domestic  commenlal  fishermen 
Md  received  within  the  State  (regardless 
S^H.**"**'*^  for  the  three  mi^rt^nt 
calendar  years  for  which  data  aatlsfactorv 
to  the  Secretary  are  available  plw  the  aver- 
age of  the  value  to  the  maanfaetnrn  of 
manufactured  and  proceased  fishery  mer- 
dlandl«»  manufactured  within  eaoh  State 
'or  the  three  moat  recent  calendar  years 
for  Which  data  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
are  available,  bears  to  the  total  average  value 
^S-f*!.^^  harvested  by  domeJttc  com- 
merdal  fishermen  and  received  wlthto  the 

m^.lf,!?*^'"  ^^  caught)  and  fishery 
merrhsndlBe  manufactured  and  processed 
2l^^~®^**  for  the  three  mcS^SSS 
^.  :S!i?!"'  '"*  ^^"^  *>•**  ■•tlsf  actory  to 
the  Secretary  are  available.  However,  no 
State  may  receive  an  apportionment  for  any 
fl«5al  year  of  less  than  one-half  ot  1  per 
^ntum  of  funds  or  more  than  10  per  centim 
of  the  funds.  ^^ 

««l''l  ®°,  ""***  **'  *°y  apportionment  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  Is  not  obligated  dur- 
tag  any  year  remains  available  for  obllga- 

S^fn^hf*?^  °",*  ^  purpose,  of  this  Act 
untU  the  close  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
and  if  unobligated  at  thTwd^f  that  JeS' 

^tS^tJijr™**  "^  "*•  '^"'•^  **  "»• 

-S^  ^  ^^  ^  ®****  <»««irtng  to  avau  it- 
J^  J?^*  •  '^"•***"  *"  ^^^  ^^  "*y.  through 
Ita  State  agency  submit  to  the  Secretary  full 
Pljjna^speclflcattons.  and  estimates  of  any 
project  propowd  for  that  State.    Items  in- 

^rf  !?«f^L!^"**'*^'  P»««»^»n«.  teepectlon, 
and  unforeseen  oontlngencie.  to  ooiiDertion 
with  any  work,  to  be  oontructed  shall  not 
exceed   10  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
WOTks   and  shaU  be  paid  by  the  State  as  a 
part  of  Its  contribution  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  works.    If  the   Secretary  approves   the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estUnatee  as  belne 
consistent  with   the  pmpoee.  of  this  Ac? 
and   to  accordance   with  standards   to    be 
established  by  him.  he  shaU  notify  the  State 
agency.    No  part  of  any  moneys  appropriated 
^irwuant  to  this  Act  may  be'oblSSSd  ilS 
reject    to    any    project    tmtU    the    plans. 
•Jj»ctocatIons.  and  estimates  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
The  expenditure  of  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  ShaU  be  appued  only  to  approved  proj- 
ecta.  and  If  otherwise  appUed  they  ahaU  be 
replaced  by  the  State  before  it  may  partici- 
pate in  any  further  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  approves  the  plans, 
spectocatlons,  and  estimates  for  the  project 
he  ShaU  promptly  notify  the  State  agency 
and  Immediately  set  aside  so  much  o«  the 
appropriation  as  repreMnto  the  VMaral  ahare 
payable  under  this  Act  on  account  of  the 
project,  which  sum  shaU  not  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  the  total  ertlmated  cost  of  £e 
project. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  determine,  that  a 
project  approved  by  him  had  been  cocnpletMl 
he  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  aropar 
authority  of  the  State,  the  Faderal  sbJMcf 
the  project.  The  Secretary  may.  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  project  Is  being  con- 
ducted to  compliance  with  the  approred 
plans  and  specifications,  make  periodic  pay- 
menta  on  the  project,  a.  it  progren...  but 
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tofetlMT  with  previous  pay- 
the  United  States 
pfrojeet  In  eonf  ormlty  wtth  tlie 
The  Secretary  and 
may  determine  Jointly  at 
In  what  amounts  progress 
An  payments  shall  be 
or  depository,  as  may  be 
(he  State  agency  and  author- 
laws  of  the  State  to  receive 
the  State. 

ail  work.  Including  the  fur- 
materials,  needed  to 
project  approved  by  the  Sec- 
performed  in  accordance  with 
and  State  laws  under  the 
of  the  State  agency,  and 
with  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
Title  to  all  property, 
acquired  for  the  purpoees 
•ny  project  approved  by  the 
In  the  State. 

and  mechanics  employed 
or  subcontractors  on  all  con- 
assisted   under  thla  Act 
at  rates  not  less  than 
on  ■itw<i*r  oonstnictlon  in 
determined  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  Davls-Baoon 
(40  UJB.C.  278ap— a7ea-5). 
overtime  pay  in  accordance 
to  the  provisions  of  the 
Hours  Standards  Act  (Public 
Hie  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
to  the   labor   standards 
section  the  authority  and 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
1950  (15  FH.  8176:  5  VS.C. 
faction  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
(40U.S.C.a76c). 
disposes  of  any  real  or  per- 
aequlred  under  this  Act.  the 
y  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
the  amotmt  of  any  proceeds 
the  property  disposal  to  the 
in  the  same  ratio  that  funds 
Act  were  \ised  in  the  aoquiai- 
In  no  case  shall  the 
Itito  the  Iteasury  of  the  United 
section  exceed  the  amount 
by  this  Act  for  the  acquisi- 
Involved. 
I  leeretary  is  authorized  to  make 
regulations  as  he  determines 
out  the  purpoees  of  this 


c  ury 


LEGI£  LATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  IhlAl  SPIELD.  Mr.  President, 
either  follow  ng  the  pending  bill  or  be- 
fore conddei  Ettion  of  it,  it  is  anticipated 
that  Calendi  r  No.  321,  HJl.  4062.  a  bill 
to  amend  thi  act  authorising  the  trans- 
mission and  <  isposition  of  electric  energy 


nUcon  Dam  on  the  Rio 
be  taken  up.     . 
I  understa  id  that  an  amendment  has 
been  arrived  at  which  is  satisfactory  to 
allconceme< . 

The  leader  ihip  would  like  to  have  con- 
sideration ol  those  two  bills  completed 
today.    If  tl  at  is  done,  it  Is  the  inten- 


the  Senate  go  over  until  12 
Monday. 
Mr.  ALLOrr  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  tte  majority  leader,  in  stat- 
ing that  he  v  ould  take  up  H.R.  4062,  said 
was  an  amendment  which  had 
to  by  all  parties.  If  the 
s  what  I  understand  it  to 
lave  no  objection,  but  we 
have  not  ha  1  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
amendment,  althot^  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  copy  of  it.  I  wish  to  serve 
notice  that  t  lere  may  be  objection.  We 
would  like  U  see  the  amendment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  brought  out  that  point. 
No  action  will  be  taken  until  he.  along 
with  other  interested  Senators,  gives  us 
his  approval.  I  thought  we  had  clear- 
ance. 

I  serve  notice  that  if  this  procedure  is 
carried  through,  the  pending  business  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on 
Monday  next  will  be  Calendar  No.  335. 
Senate  bill  646,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
location  of  chanceries  or  other  business 
offices  of  foreign  governments  in  cer- 
tain I'esidential  areas  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


SENATOR  GRUENING  URGES  M.D.'S 
TO  HELP  PATIENTS  SAVE  MIL- 
LIONS OP  DOLLARS  BY  PRE- 
SCRIBINQ  DRUGS  BY  GENERIC 
NAME 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  matter  which  affects  the 
health  and  the  pocketbook  of  virtually 
every  one  of  our  citizens. 

I  refer  to  the  prescription  of  drugs. 
Specifically.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
America's  physicians  should  help  save 
their  patients  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  by  prescribing  drugs,  wherever 
possible,  by  what  is  know  as  their  generic 
name — not  in  the  costlier  form — by 
trade  name. 

This  issue  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  when  it  enacted  the  drug 
amendments  of  1962. 

TSIBirrX    TO    SKNATZ    JUDICIAKY    SUBCOlUCITm 

These  amendments  were  the  direct  re- 
sult of  3  years  of  historic  hearings.  These 
hearings  were  conducted  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KSFAUVKR].  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly.  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  great  contribution 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  through 
Public  Law  87-781 — a  law  which  he 
fought  for  both  tenaciously  and  success- 
fully. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  other 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  their 
interest  in  this  subject.  Including  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  who  has  done  so  much  for  this 
Nation's  consumers. 

THX  MKANING  OF  MT  SUCOZSTION 

r  should  like  to  set  forth  exactly  what 
Is  meant  by  these  various  drug  names, 
and  I  shall  point  out  the  larger  signifi- 
cance of  this  issue. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  people 
spend  over  $2  billion  a  year  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  This  sum  is  rising.  The 
proportion  of  expenditures  for.  first, 
prescription  drugs,  as  compared  with  the 
outlay  for.  second,  nonprescription  drugs 
and  other  drugstore  sundries  has  been 
on  the  increase  for  a  number  of  years. 

No  one  knows  how  large  a  sum  MX>.'s 
would  save  for  their  patients  if  they  pre- 
scribed to  a  greater  extent  by  generic 
name.  But  the  sum  would  be  very  con- 
siderable, especially  for  families  in  lower 
and  middle  income  brackets. 


BOLE    or    aaOBGANIZATXON     SUBCOMMrTTZZ 

I  mention  this  matter  today  particu- 
larly because  it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  most  recent  Senate 
hearing  at  which  this  issue  came  up. 

On  June  26,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  acting  chairman  at  a  hearing  of  a 
Senate  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee which  has  been  studying  "Inter- 
agency Coordination  in  Drug  Research 
and  Regulation." 

Our  witnesses  represented  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Many  significant  matters  came  up  in 
the  course  of  the  hearing:  this  subject 
was  one  of  the  most  important. 

Before  getting  into  the  details  of  the 
June  26  discussion,  let  me  submit  a  few 
background  observations : 

A    rZW    BACK6BOUND   POIIfTS 

First.  The  name  by  which  a  drug  is 
ordered  can  often  spell  the  difference 
between  a  relatively  high  or  relatively 
low  cost. 

Second.  As  a  general  rule,  the  benefit 
of  a  competitive  system,  in  drugs  or  any- 
where else,  is  that,  if  it  works  proper^, 
competition  will  tend  to  lower  prices. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  drugs,  there  is 
often  competition  between  different  drug 
companies'  versions  of  the  identical 
drug:  that  is,  a  drug  based  on  the  same 
fundamental  chemical  formula. 

Fourth.  A  physician  can  give  his  pa- 
tients a  "break"  by  writing  out  a  pre- 
scription by  "generic,"  nonproprietary 
name. 

By  contrast,  if  the  physician  pre- 
scribes by  a  product's  "trade"  name,  that 
is,  its  proprietary  name,  the  price  will 
invariably  be  much  higher.  The  patient 
will,  in  effect,  be  pasring  a  "hidden"  cost 
for  the  trade  name.  This  hidden  cost 
consists  in  part  of  the  cost  of  the  com- 
pany in  advertising  the  trade  name,  as 
well  as  for  public  relations,  and  much 
else. 

Fifth.  A  drug  company  does  have 
many  other  impoitant  costs.  The  most 
significant  of  these  costs,  insofar  as  the 
advancement  of  consumer  well-being  is 
concerned,  is,  of  course,  for  research. 

Sixth.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
consumers  should  pay  needlessly,  merely 
in  order  to  cover  hidden  costs  for  a  trade 
name  drug,  when  the  same  drug  is  also 
available  under  its  generic  name.  The 
largest  of  these  hidden  costs  is  for  what 
is  known  as  "detailing":  that  is,  per- 
sonal conferences  between  drug  company 
representatives  and  physicians,  designed 
basically  to  famiUarize  MI3.'s  with  trade 
name  products. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  jrield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  has  done  much  to  save 
the  American  people  from  injury  from 
drugs  and  from  the  high  cost   of  drugs. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  credit  he  has  given  me  in 
our  committee  for  our  effort  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  The  Senator  is 
making  a  very  important  speech.  He  is 
pointing  out  that  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  can  be  saved  and  have 
been  saved  the  American  people  and  the 
States  and  the  U.S.  Government  by  hav- 
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pie  Of  Latin  America  hmidreds^S-    JS^S^^^^   **  ^^"^"^   ^^^^  J\  was.   therefore,   very   apprx>pi1ate 
lions  of  dollars  also  if  similar  programs      ^^Sa^^iI^  «,  „«»-.  "^at.  with  witnesses  from  theAS^m 
could  be  put  into  effect  in  Latin  America.       ^^  ^^^^  or  DOTBcms  zk  pbic.  Medical  Association  testifytog  b^^ 
In  addiUon  to  thanking  the  Senator    *  I  have  aelected  three  specific  examples  the  issue  came  up  for  rii«»n»4»»,  at  th^ 
for  his  remarks,  I  wish  to  say  that  a  very    «>  further  illustrate  the  pohit  of  the  dis-  June   26   hearing.     The   dlstimrulshS 
full  discussion  of  generic  names  versus    ^^  ^  P^^ce.     Literally  hundreds  of  Senator  from  Connecticut   tlto    Rm 
drug  names  is  included  in  the  report  of    ^^^^^^  examples  could  be  cited.  corrj.  who  has  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  AiiUtrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit-        ^  ^^^^  selected  three  popular  drugs—  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare    men 
tee  at  page  223  of  Report  448,  to  which    Prednisone,  the  generic  name  of  a  drug  **<»e<l  ^e  disparity  in  prices  between 
'■^lf^''^°Hf^l**®°^^«-                          ~   ^  l"""  arthritis;    reserpine.   used   to  generic  and  trade  name  products     Sen- 
Mr  R^esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con-    lower  blood  pressure  and  as  a  tranquil-  atorRmcoFF  asked,  in  effect-  "Whvdo*"? 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcorb.  fol-    ^r;  and  penicUlin  G,  an  anti-infective  ^^^  the  American  Medical  'Association 
?S?iS'*^^°'^^  Senator  from    a^ent.                                                ^'^''^  take  the  lead  in  recom^Sdlng^t  phy- 
rn^\  J^^  Grum»inc]    a  brief  stete-        In  each  histance,  I  shall  quote  the  ^*^*a^  Prescribe  by  generic  name?" 
S^Lv.     ^^.^^'^  ^®  subject  before  the    varying  prices  of  two  or  more  drug  com-  three  standakd-ttpe  excuses  AaA»«T  «^«,. 
'    ^  P^S^™r??>^-:SSf*'^*^'            P*^^-    The  first  price  will  belSIt  of  a  n^J^SSTa*"*^ "™""" 
nhWHS?^.^°^?.°^^^^-    Without    company  Which  sells  many  generic  name  Dr.    Hugh    Hussev    dir«.f^r   ^f   ^k. 
SeexWbuT)""*'"^                               PrcjJucts-.McKesson-^iL.'^e  IS!  AMA's  ^o?T^s;d^***'acS'vit^s' 
voce  exmoit  1.)                                          ond  and  third  companies  sell  under  their  presented  an  answer  of  wrtT    AfS 
THEE.   cAT«K>Ei«  OF  NAMES-EXAMPLE   OF    own  Proprietary,  trade  names.  much  discusston^SSLd  thf  2bl«1^  hi 
Mr    omTiJ^^'J"                               I  have  in  my  hand  three  bottles  of  f^r^^^Tio^tti^'^^^t 
haw.  dS?,Sr?2' ^If-    President.   I    these  drugs.    Each  contains  the  generic  type  objections,  frequently  made,  name- 
2^rln^«"^  ^  difference  between    Product.  ly:  that  a  physician  is  aSe^ST-unSr- 
^.^^^    **  ^^°*°*®**"**^«^«^*<'    ^  Here  are  the  comparative  prices.    The  tain"  of  the  quaUty  of  a  gen«lc  product 
iS»»'iof  .,-         .-,     .^                             first  price  is  factory  cost  for  the  generic  whereas,  he  might  be  more  certain  of 
fe^ST  i-™*^"****^' ^®  °**^**' «' ^^l'-    ^^"^^^   Thereafter  appear  costs  of  the  the  quality  of  a  trade-name  pr^ct^re- 
A  Hr,?^-    ,*      ,.                                     generic  product  to  retailers  and  the  com-  Pa^ed  by  a  pharmaceutical  company  with 
A  drug  is  often  known  by  many  dif-    Parative  cost  of  the  trade  name  product  which  he  is  familiar.               ^^ 
Slm??.!f-                 ,                              to  retailers.                                 e  product  m  my  judgment,  this  is  not  a  satis- 
«c  «i       cite  one  example-a  drug  which        Of  course,  the  final  cost  to  consumers  factory  answer. 
S«SJ!Int  £f  T*®L^t?^*^  history— and    may  be  and  often  is  double  the  cost  ^'^^     ^^  the  simple  reason  that 

SS^hiS-  JhS"^  ^K*"***  "^**  "*«  ^^^  ^  «**"«^  pays  thelruTcSS-  JJf't.*"  "°^  «^  ^^  rtatutT^ks^f 
HS?«Hr^^?\, !^^I^  ^^  worldwide  Pany  or  wholesaler.  The  markup  atSe  **^ ^aUon  Public  Law  87-781.  known  as 
S^r^o.^'i  6'000,deformed  babies  last    retail  level  involves  stUl  SS  "t  of    ^^  Kefauver-Harrts  Drug  Am^L" 

thJSd^mi£'''''V^  ""^  "«^^'=" '^«'  ^"^«-   My  point  at  this  tSetelhfvMj  °' ^»?-    I^ls  law  answS.  not  jSSS 

thalidomide.      It    was    manufactured,  markup  before  a  product  even  acts  to  °^«'  **"'  aU  three  standard-typc^j^ 

"trlSI"^'^^*'  '^^T  ^"^J^  61  different  the  retailer,  simpl?  ^usl  a  -Sdd^  <=*°"«  "^^^^  have  been  made  S5iS  Se 

in  ?S  e,S?;^;nf ^  ,""*  ^?**^  ^^^'  *^'"  ^  ^^^^  'o^  a  tradfname  pro?!  Pr»crlption  of  drugs  by  generi?Sme 

"^i?«H^i^  ?*^°^^'°™'  "  '^as  caUed  uct.                                                   ^^^  What  are  these  three  typical  objec- 

Kevadon";  in  regular  commereiaJ  form  x.  peednisone  s  MnxioaAMs  tiona?                                                  '' 

!?h  n^^'  "Contergan";  in  the  Brit-  Generic  price:  Mrst.  There  has  been  objecUon  on  the 

isn  commonwealth.  "Distaval."  and  so  Factory  cost  for  generic  product...    $8  99  ground  that  "physicians  cannot  be  sure 

^<*rtt-                                                                               Generic  price  to  retaUers 20  96  of  the  quaUty." 

.hlli^    1°°^**®  *^  appeared  under  three  '^' Pfl^"  ^^^^  *  Sci^ering  prtce  Second.  There  has  been  objection  on 

SS^^^i*^  ^".^^'   "3-Phthallmido-2.   6-        ^   '**^^«" "o.oo  the  ground  that  "physicians  dldlSta^w 

S^i!S        ^ir  °w*AP**"^*"°^^oglu-  Note  the  differences:  $8.99.  $20  95  and  thegeneric  name." 

tMTOamide;orN-phthalylglutamlcacid-  $170.                               ♦o.^y.  ^zu.w,  and  The  tWrd  objection  was  that  the  gen - 

™"°f-  2.  KESERPiNE  0.25  MnjLicEAMs  erfc  namc  was  "too  long  and  too  complcx 

ine  difference  between  these  three  Generic  price:  to  be  handled  easily." 

o«^.?^®^  °^  names— "generic."  "trade."  ^^  ''°^^  '<«•  generic  product..    $o.63  »«^o  "Ws  three  outstanmnc  peovihons 

and  "chemical"— should  be  understood        °*'**''«  P*^**  ^  retailers:. 2  ?g  Thanir«  \r^  +h^  ».i«      .4        "ovihons 

First.  The  generic  or  rnmm««  ^T'  ^^«»«  P'»<*:  Thanks  to  the  pioneering  of  Senator 

is  ai^on?ropr?S  ^^TTZnT",?        "^  ^^  ^  "t^««:  Approxi-  SS:*T^'k?^  1^^^  '°^  ^  «»~  <*Jec- 

serves  M  S  ih^SS.  •  i<*«ally.  it  mateiy  is  times  as  much...  39  50     **<^  ^as  been  demolished. 

?oSer  cheTc^^^^^^'^  °'  •  °^"*'*^       uiiy  price  to  retailer. .S::,    S;  ~  ,  m  the  first  place,  the  Kefauver-Harris 

Riw^nH    Ti,«  t^Z7               .  *■  rancojLoi  o  300000  tnnrs  *aw  helps  to  assure  high  quality  of  all 

taSr^I?  is^ne?^\'^^,  ^,  P™^'^^-  ^^^  PHoe:  ?™W-    «  establishedhroSd  po^era  o^ 

Slource.    ?Sfl5L*  P*^ic"^r  source  Factor?  cost  unavailable  Inspection  by  the  F^xxl  and  Sug  Ad- 

b^fJi?>.i«r'til?f'^***^J?^»^P^  Price  to  retaUers  ror  Aneric  prod-  ministration     for     all     manuScSirii 

•^nSffS^V  ^■^^^"^J^^^^^'^^^ame.           uct..... y___ ^_     j  j^  plants.    It  required  that  aU  planSmSt 

MUtown    Is  one  such  catchy  name.    It  i^«»«  Price:                                             "  established  ^ality  manufa^SS  m?- 

tvl^'^.^^^^'^^'  T'^^'^   ^   ^-        fllf^'^Pr'cf  to  retailer. 8.28  trols.     Therefore    the7lSth?S^3taSJ. 

oyed  considerable  popularity,  although       ^"ZJ"'*?  *?  "^*" »  ^  traUon  of  this  Uw  will  as^theonrifrr 

iorSSL  ^n\  *  habituation  or  habit-        "*"^^  P""'**  *°  "**"«" —     ».  M  and  related  quality  Ta5^^J(SS2S 

i^  ^^*'  '*"  POTOmAL  «viHos  poE  Low-iKcoME  ^n  thc  United  States.                   I««iucea 

nitinlf?);*!?^,     ♦^°™^*^.w*™*  **  **y  <*««-  AMEEicAKs  Senator  Kefauvbr  met  the  second  ob- 

IcS     iITp^iSSnf  "^""^""^  *'''"*^  *'*'^-  •   ^  ^  Senators  to  think  of  the  mean-  J«^o"  to  generic  products  by  providing 

ch^milT??^^'*;      S""^'      MUtown's"  ing  of  these  facts  to  millions  of  AmSrt-  "^^  ^  e^^ry  instance  whwe  »  toSe 

^Ti^fj^l  ^i  :  2-methyl.2-n-pro-  cans  in  the  lower  and  middle  Swme  fT\?  ^P**"  ^  <»™«  advertising,  drug 

pyM   3-propane-diol  dicarbamate."  brackets.    I  ask  them  to  recall  that  mu!  ^beling,  drug  brochures,  or  diS^bS? 

..7Sf^r^  ^"®  ^**  abbreviated  to  come  lions  of  elderly  Americans,  for  examole  ^^  ****"  also  appear— In  tiype  half 

up  with  the  generic  name,  meprobamato.  use  considerable  quantities  of  druirs  for  *®  size— the  generic  name.    Therefore. 

wrTS!  ?         '^'i^?  ^^^^  "  *  physician  diseases  characteristic  of  advancedyeare  ,^  ^'n^"**  "^^  "^  ««"^«  «»»»•  ^ 

l^^^^'J,^^^^^^^^^  tor  "imui^",  ^  such   as   arthritis.   cardiov««ular  X'  "^""Hy*"" ''*°^°* '^^  *»«  •«*»*«>• 

patient  will  pay  one  price  at  the  comer  eases,  and  so  forth    *'"'^'"°^®**"**'^  ^'        Finally,  we  turn  to  the  critidn  that 

arug  store:   if  the  prescription  reads  studv   iLtii^r   Bf.*,/»»   »,—     u          .,.  "   '^as   impossible   to   handia  generic 

"meprobamate."  it  will  be  a  much  lo^r  heavJ  nmSnSfnn  S^h  JT  ,!?°'^.   ^^  '^ames  because  they  havebStt^tcwSg 

Price  at  the  same  drug  store.    Thus  we  ^w^^tZ^^S^^^^"^  f  ^Z  ^  oompUcated.    The  law^T^tSS?-' 

see  the  same  drug-same  compouiid-  S?g5S?SaL    '^^  ^^^  ^«  <^°st  <>'  izes  the  Secretaiy  of  Health.  BaSSon. 

•*  purcnases.  ^^  Welfare.  In  the  hiterest  of  drnpUctty 
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I  cite  Dr.  Wilson's  comments  in  part  21 
of  the  Kefauver  hearings.  I  shall  men- 
tion the  generic  names  he  listed  for  but 
one  c<»npound: 

AoetopbenollMtln  *  *  *.  scetylphenyl- 
Isatln.  dlacetozyphenyloxlndol.  phenyllsatln, 
bis-acetoxyphenyl-ozlndol-Prulet-dlacetylhy- 
droxyphenyl-oxlndol,  dlacetyldloxyphenyl- 
Istan. 

Dr.  Solomon  Oarb  told  the  Kefauver 
subcommittee  that  drug  companies  fre- 
quently have  asserted  that  it  was  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  physicians  to  order  by 
generic  name,  since  the  name  is  usually 
so  unwieldy.    To  this,  Dr.  Garb  said: 

There  U  no  merit  to  that  argument,  since 
the  drug  company  Is  usually  responsible 
•  •  •  for  the  complex  generic  name  •  •  • 
(thus],  it  seems  unreasonable  to  criticize  Its 
complexity. 

I  want  to  reiterate  this  point.  The 
fact  that  a  chemical  name  is  long  is,  by 
and  large,  unavoidable.  A  chemical 
name  should  repeat  all  of  the  ingredi- 
ents; there  may  be  many  such  in  any 
given  drug.  But  a  generic  name  should 
be  a  relatively  short  abbreviation  of  the 
chemlcar  ingredients,  and  it  should  be 
easily  remembered. 

Witness  after  witness  pointed  out  to 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  that  drug 
companies  "seem  to"  have  followed  a 
policy  of  making  generic  names  as  long, 
as  difficult,  and  as  unmanagable  as  pos- 
sible. 

Fortunately,  we  can  now  expect  im- 
provement in  the  situation  with  respect 
to  generic  names,  thanks  to  Public  Law 
87-781. 

The  record  of  the  past  should  not 
however,  be  forgotten. 

MJl.'S  8HOUU>  BK  ALKKT  AGAINST  PUBELT 
COMMEBCIAL  COALS 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  thai  the 
consvuners  of  this  Nation,  the  doctors, 
and  the  Congress  must  be  alert  to  the 
fact  that  drugs  are  not  only  matters  of 
health;  they  are  also  matters  of  big  bias- 
iness. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am 
not  questioning  the  proprietary  right  of 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  to  its  trade 
name  products,  and  to  profits  from  those 
products.  I  believe  in  the  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and  in  the  system 
of  patents. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  private  en- 
terprise is  flourishing  through  the  sale 
of  generic  products — at  manufacturing, 
wholesale,  and  retail  levels. 

Major  commercial  interests  have 
fought  against  generic -type  prescriptions 
at  every  turn.  They  have  used,  and  will 
continue  to  use.  every  device  and  tactic 
at  their  command. 

If  there  is  any  one  finding  by  the  Sen- 
ate Reorganization  Subcommittee  today, 
I  would  personally  say  that  it  is  this: 
the  drug  industry  has  worked  night  and 
day  for  its  particular  interests.  But  the 
medical  profession  has  not  done  so,  for 
its  interests  and  rights.  And,  quite 
often,  commercial  interests  and  medical 
interests  do  not  coincide. 

Up  until  the  time  of  the  Kefauver  ef- 
fort, there  had  been  almost  a  vacuum 
in  the  national  arena  on  the  issue  of 
generic  drugs,  insofar  as  the  consumer's 
interest  was  concerned. 

A  somewhat  similar  vacuum  has 
tended  to  exist  around  the  Food  and 


Drug  Administration,  insofar  as  drugs 
and  consumers'  rights  have  been  con- 
cerned. 

The  drug  industry  has  constantly  pres- 
sured the  FDA  on  drug  policy:  but  the 
medical  profession  has  not;  nor  have 
consumers,  unfortunately. . 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  a  regu- 
latory agency  has  foimd  itself  completely 
surrounded,  so  to  speak,  by  those  it  was 
supposed  to  regulate. 

Second.  Dr.  Harry  Dowling,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  who  last  Wednesday 
testified  before  ovu*  subcommittee,  had 
earlier  testified  before  the  Kefauver  sub- 
committee that  the  use  of  a  generic  name 
is  "educational  as  well  as  regulatory." 
Ideally,  as  I  have  indicated,  a  generic 
name  is  an  abbreviation  of  a  longer 
chemical  name. 

Therefore,  the  generic  name  at  least 
may  give  an  indication  as  to  actual 
chemical  content,  whereas  a  trade  name 
does  not.  A  further  reason  is  that 
the  generic  name  of  analog  drugs  are 
usually  similar.  This  helps  the  physician 
to  classify  the  drug  in  its  proper  group. 
It  enables  the  physician  to  be  sure  that 
he  is  selecting  the  right  drug  from  out 
of  the  confusion  of  literally  thousands 
of  drug  names. 

Third.  For  years,  nimierous  sources 
have  purchased  by  generic  name,  and 
they  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
practice.  For  example,  the  Military 
Medical  Supply  Agency  purchases  by 
generic  name.  Many  of  the  leading 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  purchase 
by  generic  name. 

VALxnc  or  antttbust  action 

Fourth.  The  Department  of  Justice 
must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws.  One  such  action 
on  its  part  will  illustrate  the  value  of 
such  effort  to  consiuners. 

Here.  I  refer  again  to  "Miltown." 
Under  an  antitrust  decree,  a  drug 
company,  which  owned  the  product — 
Carter — was  forced  to  sell  bulk  mepro- 
bamate  "to  all  qualified  comers"  at  a 
price  of  $20  a  poimd. 

It  is  this  antitrust  requirement  which 
has  enabled  other  companies  to  enter  into 
competition  on  this  particular  product. 

It  is  interesting,  incidentally,  that 
when  Carter  sells  supplies  to  other  drug 
companies  for  marketing  of  the  drug 
overseas,  the  bulk  price  drops  to  $1.50 
per  poimd. 

In  our  own  coimtry.  a  drug  company, 
selling  relatively  inexpensive  generic 
versions  of  Miltown.  can  make  what  most 
observers  regard  as  a  more  than  satis- 
factory profit.  Fbr  example,  in  the 
United  States  one  generic  product  sells  at 
a  price  to  druggists  of  3.6  cents  per  pill. 
But  here  the  trade  name  "Miltown"  is 
sold  by  Carter  to  druggists  at  6.3  cents 
per  pill. 

Most  of  the  smaller  drug  enterprises 
produce  generic  name  products,  and  a 
few  of  the  larger  companies  likewise  pro- 
duce generic  products. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  the 
sale  and  the  purchase  of  generic  prod- 
ucts and  the  traditional  American  values 
which  we  all  respect.  Generic  names  are 
part  of  an  American  tradition  of  serving 
the  consumer  at  fair  prices. 
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Today,  the  average  cost  of  a  prescrip- 
tion is  around  $3.25.  Over  700  million 
prescriptions  are  dispensed  each  year. 

I  respectfully  urge  American  physicians 
to  take  advantage  of  this  fine  opportunity 

to  serve  their  patients  in  this  way ^write 

the  prescription  by  generic  name,  not 
trade  name,  wherever  possible. 

ExHiBrr   1 
Excerpts     From     Testimony     bt     Senator 

Kefauver  on  HJl.  6245  Betobx  the  Com- 

MrriEE  ON  THE  JUDICIABT,  HOXTSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, Uay  17,  1962,  Paces  64-66 

PRESCRIBING    BT     GENERIC     NAMES 

A  major  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to  correct 
conditions  which  have  restricted  the  use  of 
generic  names  In  the  writing  of  prescriptions. 
Although  the  Importance  of  patented  drugs 
has  already  been  Indicated,  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial   area    In    which    Important   'Savings 
could    be   achieved    through    wider    use   of 
generic-name     prescribing.    Examples      are 
provided  by  a  contrast  of  the  prices  charged 
by   McKesson  &  Bobbins  for  generic-name 
products  with  the  prices  of  the  major  drug 
companies  for  their   trademark  versions  of 
the    same   products.     McKesson's    price    for 
the   nervous-system  stimulant,   dextro-am- 
phetamlne    sulfate.    Is    only    one-fifteenth 
that  of  the  most  widely  seUlng  trade  name 
make  of  a  large  company.     Both  dlgltoxln, 
used  in  heart  cases,  and  Isonlazld,  used  In 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  are  sold  by 
IfcKesson  at  about  half  the  prices  charged 
by  large  manufacturers  for  their  trade  name 
products. 

Not  only  Individual  consumers  but  Fed- 
eral,   State,    and    local    governments   would 
benefit  from  the  savings  available  from  gen- 
eric-name   prescribing.     According     to    Dr. 
Alonro  8.  Terby.  executive  director.  Medical 
Care  Service  of  the  New  York  city  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  expenditures  on  nonlnsti- 
tutlonal  care  for  recipients  of  public  welfare 
in  the  State  of  New  York  amounted  In  1960 
to  $16,927,000  of  which  approximately  half 
was  spent  on  drugs.    The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  In  June  1960 
Issued  to  the  local  welfare  districts  a  list 
of  17  generic-name  drugs  for  which  It  would 
not  reimbiirse  local  welfare  districts  for  pre- 
scriptions written  by  trade  name.     To  obtain 
some  idea  of  thf  resultant  savings.  Dr.  Yerby 
tabulated  the  number  of  prescriptions  and 
the  qiiantlty  of  medication  prescribed  for 
11  of  these  17  preparations,  a  few  examples 
of  which  may  be  cited  here.    Ptor  reserpine 
the  price  actually  paid  on  a  generic-name 
basis  was  only  11  percent  of  the  price  quoted 
for  the  trade  name  product  of  a  large  manu- 
facturer, while  for  rauwolfla  it  was  only  19 
percent  of  the  trade  name  product.    Sav- 
ings of  over  60  percent  were  also  obtained 
for    digitoxln,    tolasaline,    and    aluminum- 
hydroxide  gel.     According  to  Dr.  Yerby  sav- 
higs  by  purchasing  on  a  generic-name 'basis 
for  these  11  items  alone  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $60,000  a  year. 

In  addition,  a  tabulation  was  made  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare of  the  savings  on  the  17  products  for  1 
month  in  10  small  welfare  districts  in  up- 
state New  York.     In  Dr.  Yerby's  words  "The 
TOst  of  the  nonproprietary  or  generic 'items 
that  were   prescribed  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  was  actuaUy  $801  as 
compared  to  what  the  cost  would  have  been 
had   these  same   items  been  prescribed  by 
trade  name,  which  would  have  been  $2,386." 
In  view  of  the  existence  of  such  potential 
savings,  why  is  it  that  the  great  majority  of 
physicians  write  out  their  prescriptions  in 
terms  of  trade  names?     In  the  first  place  it 
Is  frequently  difficult  for  the  physician  to  ttse 
generic  names  even  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  be- 
cause the  drug  companies  have  coined  long 
complex,    unpronounceable    generic    names 
which  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
physicians  to  remember  and  speU.    Moreover 
on  occasion  the  drug  companies  have  come 


up  with  several  generic  names  for  the  same 
prodiict  or  alternatively  have  designated  no 
generic  name  whatever.  This  has  been  pos- 
sible because  of  the  absence  of  any  effective 
control  over  the  designation  of  generic 
names.  According  to  Dr.  Dowling,  who  is  a 
member  of  both  the  CouncU  on  Drugs  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  United 
States  Pharmacopeia — 

"At  present  the  decision  on  the  nonpro- 
rietary  name  of  a  drug  must  be  reached  by 
agreement  by  the  manufactiirer,  the  Ameri- 
can   Medical    Association,    and    the    United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.    It  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  get  the  producer  to  agree  to  a 
simple  name  or  to  a  name  that  is  similar  to 
the  names  of  other  compounds  in  the  same 
class.    Consequently  some  of  the  names  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  New 
and  Non-Official  Drugs  (which  is  published 
by  the  American  Medical  Association)    are 
tongue  twisters,  and  sometimes,  too,  drugs 
of  similar  chemical  structure  and  with  sim- 
ilar actions  have  entirely  different  names." 
Under  S.  1552  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  empowered  to  desig- 
nate in  the  interests  of  "usefulness  and  sim- 
plicity"   an    official    name    for    any    drug. 
Whenever  he  determines  after  a  review  that 
an  official  name  IM  "unduly  complex  or  is  not 
useful  for  any  other  reason,"  he  shall,  after 
receiving  recommendations  from  the  com- 
pilers of  official  compendU,  determine  the 
official  name,  and  when  the  compUers  of  such 
compendia  request  him  to  do  so,  he  shall 
determine    the    official    name.      These    pro- 
visions, I  might  add,  are  in  accord  with  the 
recommendations  of  both  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia     and     the     Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association. 

The  second  reason  for  the  lack  of  use  of 
generic  names  in  prescribing  has  been  the 
widespread  apprehension  among  physicians 
that  their  patients  might  receive  drugs  of 
inferior  quality.  Although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  drugs  of  smaller  manufacturers 
are  generally  infericur  to  those  of  large  com- 
panies, at  least  to  the  degree  that  might  con- 
stitute any  danger  to  health,  the  hard  fact 
remains  that  a  great  many  physicians  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case.  And  as  long  as  they 
hold  to  this  point  of  view,  their  patients  will 
never  secure  the  savings  which  are  possible 
through  generic-name  prescribing. 

In  two  specific  ways  S.  1562  seeks  to  give 
assurance  to  the  physician  that  any  drug 
which  he  prescribes  wiU  be  of  adequate  and 
acceptable  quality,  regardless  of  whether 
sold  on  a  generic  or  trade  name  basis  or 
manufactiu-ed  by  a  small  or  large  company 
Thus  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  empowered  to 
prescribe  the  "qualifications  required  of  the 
manufacturer"  and  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions which,  among  other  things,  are  "to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  inspection"  of  drug  plants 
The  regulations  shall  include  provisions  re- 
lating to  such  matters  as  plant  sanitation, 
raw  materials  used,  batch  records,  weighing 
and  measuring  controls,  cleaning  of  equip- 
ment between  batches,  etc.  The  FDA  In- 
spectors are  explicitly  given  authority  to 
enter  and  Inspect  any  drug  manufacturing 
plant. 

In  this  latter  connection  Mr.  George  P. 
Larrlck,  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs, 
informed  the  subcommittee  that  FDA's  "au- 
thority to  inspect  manufacturers  of  drugs 
was  severely  restricted  when  Congress  passed 
the  factor  Inspection  amendment  of  1958"; 
as  a  result,  he  stated,  "many  manufactiu-ers'. 
both  large  and  small,  now  decline  to  permit 
our  Inspectors  to  Inspect  significant  phases 
of  their  drug  operations." 

As  a  further  means  of  assiu>lng  the  physi- 
cians as  to  the  quaUty  of  drugs  and  protect- 
ing the  pubUc  health,  manufacturers  of 
drugs  are  required  to  be  registered  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  AdmlnistraUon.  In  order  to 
become  registered  the  company  must  meet 
prescribed  sUndards  necessary  to  insure  "the 
continued  chemical  structure,  strength 
quality,  purity,  and  efficacy  of  drugs"    As 
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long  as  hu  plant  meets  the  prescribed  re- 
quirements, the  registered  manufacturer  is 
free  to  produce  any  drug.  If  he  is  not  found 
to  be  qualified  to  produce  one  or  more  par- 
ticular products,  the  manufacturer  can  con- 
unue  to  produce  and  sell  others.  Once  he 
becomes  registered,  a  manufacturer's  regis- 
tration may  be  canceled  or  suspended  only 
after  the  Secretary  of  HIW  secures  an  in- 
junction in  the  district  courts. 

If  the  physician  is  provided  with  generic 
names  which  he  can  pronounce,  spell  and 
remember,  and  if  he  U  given  reason  to  have 
confidence  in  the  quality  of  all  drugs  avail- 
able for  sale,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
potential  savings  of  generic-name  prescrib- 
ing should  not  become  a  reality  to  the  mil- 
lions of  consumers,  as  well  as  the  thousands 
Of  hospitals  and  governmental  organizationB. 
for  whom  the  high  price  of  drugs  constitutes 
a  real  and  continuing  financial  problem 


AUTOOREATION  OP  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  MARKET  POW- 
ER   GENERATED    AT    AMI8TEAD 
DAM  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  321.  HJl.  4062,  to  amend  the  act 
authorizing  the  transmission  and  dis- 
position of  electric  energy  generated  at 
Paicon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
market  power   generated  at  Amistead 
Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande,  be  removed 
from  the  calendar  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The   PRESIDING   OPPICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  busi- 
ness for  today  has  been  concluded,  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 


LOCATION  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  CERTAIN  RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  335.  S.  646 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Lbgislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  646 » 
to  prohibit  the  location  of  chanceries  or 
other  business  offices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  certain  residential  areas  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  6,  after 
the  word  "a",  to  strike  out  "one-family 
detached  dwelling";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  aonlng  of 
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the  Dtetclet  xf  Oolnmbto  and  the  reguliitlon 
ot  th«  locatton.  iMttht.  bulk,  and  uaea  <tf 
TnilkltiHB  aa  1  other  atmetanB  and  the  tiaes 
of  land  In  tl{a  Dlatrlet  of  Ckilumbla.  and  for 
.  approved  Jvaam  00.  1938.  aa 
Moded  by  Inaartlng  "(a)" 
number  In  aectlon  0  and  by 
•ddlng  at  thk  end  at  such  aeeUon  the  f  ollow- 
Ing  new  BUb4»ctlon: 

the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
ko  forel^  government  shall  be 
construct,  alter,  repair,  convert, 
or  occupy  ank  building  for  use  as  a  chancery, 
chancery  an  lez.  or  other  business  office  of 
government  on  any  land,  re- 
gardless of  ^e  date  of  acquisition  thereof, 
wtthln  a  res  idence  district  established  p\ir- 
■uant  to  thl  i  Act,  except  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  caa  >  of  the  ooDstnictlon.  alteration. 
repair,  eonvf  rslon,  or  occupancy  of  a  similar 
btilldlng  by  I  ^  United  States  citizen  or  enUty. 
Nothing  in  t  Us  subsection  shall  prohibit  the 
continued  u4eas  a  chancery,  chancery  annex, 
oOtee  of  any  building  law- 
fully being  Aed  for  that  purpoee  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  or  to  pro- 
hibit the  in4ung  of  ordinary  repairs  to  any 
This  subsection  shall  not  be 
In  such  a  way  as  to  discriminate 
orelgn  government  on  the  basis 
eolor,  or  creed  of  any  of  Its 
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against  any 
at  the  race, 
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Mr 

after 
minority 
been 
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Mr.     President, 
with  the  distinguished 
[Mr.  DiRKSKNl.  It  has 
_.  In  accordance  with  our 
be  Senate,  that  the  so-called 
would  now  become  the 
and  again  at  the  c<m- 
momiiig  business  on  Mon- 
that  the  fishery  research 
bill,  so-called  8.  627, 
taken  up  again  until  the 
has  been  disposed  of.  which 
lither  Monday  or  Tuesday  of 
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REDISCOI  NT  RATE  INCREASE.  THE 
BALANC  S  OF  PAYMENTS.  AND  THE 
DOMES'  IC  ECONOMY 
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XMIRE.    Mr.  President,  on 

Federal  Reserve  Board  In- 

rediscount  rate  from  3  to 

I  feel  strongly  that  this 

a   very   serious    economic 

step,  designed  to  stem  our 

of  capital  abroad,  was  taken 
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consequences  of  that  action 
tic  economy  can  only  be  ad- 
Democratic  Party  platform 
very  explicitly  not  to  follow 
policy  and  to  keep  Inter- 
Certainly  it  is  a  serio'os 
talse  interest  rates  at  a  time 
t{ave  nearly  5  million  people 
and  when  we  liave  a  very 
our  factory  capacity  under- 


Is  a   credit  economy, 
of  our  economy  depends 
of  businessmen  to  bor- 
their  plants  and  to  ex- 
operations.    It  also  depends 
decisions    of   consumers    to 
)uy  homes  and  to  buy  auto- 


eco:iomy 
prognss 
wUlligness 
exiEuid 


of  increasing  the  redis- 
wlll  discourage  that  borrow- 


ing in  two  wasrs.  In  the  first  place,  there 
Is  no  quMtion  that  It  win  raise  Interest 
rates  generally,  and  thereby  make  bor- 
rowing more  expensive.  Everyone  con- 
cedes that  point  There  is  also  no  ques- 
tion that  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
loanable  funds  available  to  borrowers  at 
banks  that  now  have  virtually  no  ex- 
cess reserves.  What  the  action  means 
Is  that  if  such  banks  desire  to  loan  more 
money  they  must  go  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  borrow  it  Banks  are  much 
less  likely  to  borrow  money  when  the  re- 
discount rate  is  increased  in  this  country. 
I  should  like  to  state  an  example.  A 
bank  desires  to  borrow  $10  million  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  Federal  Reserve,  re- 
discounting  the  loan,  would  have 
charged  $300,000  interest  before  last 
Tuesday.  Now  the  interest  charge  is 
$350,000.  As  one  who  has  worked  in  a 
bank  and  studied  banking  carefully,  I 
can  tell  the  Senate  that  that  extra  $50,- 
000  will  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
to  many  banks  in  our  country. 

UtTSXSST  BATES  AND  THX  BALANCE  OF  PAYltEMTS 

The  argument  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  is  that  it  will  discourage 
the  flow  of  capital  abroad.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  this  argument 
has  b«jen  very,  very  feebly  supported  by 
the  Treasury.  In  the  past,  when  the 
same  argument  was  made  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury  before 
our  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  pointed 
out  the  mly  studies  in  this  area  were 
made  by  Professor  Philip  Bell  of  Haver- 
ford  and  Mr.  Robert  Gem  mill  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  both  outstanding 
economists.  Both  of  those  studies  indi- 
cate that  interest  differentials  are  not 
significant  causes  of  capital  outflow  when 
compared  with  other  causes. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a 
statement  by  Professor  Bell  made  at  our 
hearings  in  August  1962.    He  said : 

We  have  again  tried  to  see  whether  there 
has  been  any  switching  cft  short-term  bal- 
ances over  a  5-year  period  using  quarterly 
data  for  the  most  pe[rt  between  the  United 
States  and  other  places  In  the  world  on  the 
basis  of  the  changes  In  Interest  rates. 

Then  he  continued  to  explain: 

I  find  very  little  Interest  effect  on  short- 
term  UabUlUea. 

If  Mr.  Bell's  study  Is  accepted,  it 
means  the  effect  of  increasing  interest 
rates  to  discourage  the  flow  of  capital 
abroad  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
ci4;>ital  into  this  coimtry  is  not  going  to 
be  very  effective.  Robert  Gemmill's 
study  showed  exactly  the  same  thing. 

NEW  STUDIES  ON  THE  INTEREST  SENSmVITT  Or 
CAPtrAL    MOVEMENTS:    THE    KENEN    STDDT 

After  a  series  of  challenges  over  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years  to  Secretary  Dillon  and 
Chairman  Martin,  the  Treasury  came  be- 
fore our  Joint  Economic  Committee  with 
two  studies,  one  by  Professor  Peter  Kenen 
of  Columbia  University.  The  Kenen 
study  was  submitted  in  support  of  the 
Treasury's  contention  that  interest  rate 
differentials  are  important.  I  should  like 
to  quote  what  Professor  Kenen  himself 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  his  own  study. 
What  I  am  about  to  read  appears  on 
page  5  of  the  study : 

I  am  loathe  to  recommend  that  the  United 
States  raise  Interest  rates  to  discourage 
short-term    capital    movements,   even    that 


they  be  kept  at  present  levels  if  the  domestic 
sltxiatlon  argius  for  reduction,  liy  conclu- 
sions as  to  interest  sensitivity  are  not  de- 
cisive— and  even  if  they  were,  the  costs  at 
home  wotild  be  excessive. 

That  is  the  Judgment  of  the  author  of 
the  study  on  which  the  Treasury  is  re- 
lying. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  Mr.  Kenen 
admitted  that  his  study  was  inadequate. 

He  said: 

A  flaw  in  the  computer  program  gave  wrong 
results  tor  several  of  the  constant  terms,  in- 
troducing a  systematic  error  Into  the  corre- 
sponding residuals.  This  led  to  bias  In  the 
D\irbin-Wat8on  coefficient.  We  were  not  able 
to  correct  the  error  in  time  to  rerun  all  the 
residuals. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  equations 
were  wrong.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  way 
of  knowing  from  Professor  Kenen's  final 
equations  how  much  capital  might  re- 
spond to  interest  rate  changes  of  any 
given  magnitude. 

In  addition,  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  reviewed  Professor 
Kenen's  analysis  and  found  that  some 
of  the  equations  expressing  his  major 
conclusions  are  not  internally  consist- 
ent. There  are  necessarily  a  number  of 
relationships  between  a  multiple  cor- 
relation coeflBcient  and  the  partial  cor- 
relation coefBcients  in  any  multiple 
correlation  equation.  The  staff  was 
unable  to  verify  the  internal  consistency 
of  the  data  presented  in  several  of  Pro- 
fessor Kenen's  tabulations  of  statistics. 

Furthermore,  the  review  by  our  staff 
indicated  that,  even  taking  Mr.  Kenen's 
study  at  face  value,  only  about  15  per- 
cent— at  most  25  percent — of  the  capital 
flow  abroad  is  shown  to  be  sensitive  to 
interest  rate  differentials.  For  all  of 
these  reasons,  the  results  of  the  Kenen 
study  are  not  convincing  or  conclusive 
evidence  that  by  raising  the  rediscoimt 
rate  by  Vi  percentage  point  from  3  per- 
cent to  3^2  percent,  an  increase  of  17 
I>ercent,  we  will  discourage  the  flow  of 
capital  abroad  and  encourage  the  flow 
of  capital  to  this  country.  That,  of 
course,  was  the  purpose  of  the  action. 
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In  fairness,  there  was  one  other  study 
which  supported  the  Treasury's  iKJSition 
that  higher  interest  rates  on  short-term 
obligations  would  beneflt  the  balance  of 
payments.  That  was  the  Federal  Re- 
serve study  made  by  Benjamin  Cohen, 
an  able  economist  That  document  was 
also  studied  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. The  analysis  by  Mr.  Cohen  is 
even  less  convincing  than  Mr.  Kenen's, 
because  all  Mr.  Cohen  did  was  to  assume 
that  the  average  amplitude  of  yearly 
fluctuations  in  capital  outflows  over 
selected  time  periods,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, is  the  amount  by  which  capital  ex- 
ports respond  to  interest  rate  changes. 
His  report  states: 

In  the  absence  of  more  precise  econometric 
analysis,  we  can  J\ist  assume  that  the  av- 
erage annual  amplitude  of  fluctuations 
roughly  approximates  the  amount  by  which 
these  capital  exports  might  normally  vary 
in  a  year  In  response  to  interest-rate 
changes. 

Mr.  Roosa  admitted  at  the  hearings — 
and  Mr.  Dillon  and  other  econ(»nlsts 
have  conceded  that  this  is  true — that 
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the    capital    flow    follows    trade    much 
more    than    it    foUows    interest    rates 
Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Bell  determined  in 
his  very  careful  analysis,  speculaUon  can 
also  be  more  important  than  interest 
rate  differentials  in  Inducing  short-term 
capital   outflows.    So   the   other  study 
which  was  the  only  other  empirical  anal- 
ysis which  the  Treasury  cited  in  support 
of  its  decision  to  go  along  with  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  Board,  also  seems  to   be 
totally   Inadequate    and   most   unsatis- 
factory. 

The   acUon   by   the  Federal   Reserve 
Board,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
which  has  come  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  wiU  not  be  very  effec- 
tive in  stemming   the  flow  of  capital 
abroad  or  in  encouraging  It  to  come  to 
this  country.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
IS  at  least  some  real  possibility  that  the 
Increase  in  the  rediscount  rate  with  the 
consequent  general  Increase  In  Interest 
rates  and  tightening  of  credit,  is  likely 
to  have  a  deflationary,  discoufaging,  and 
slowing-down    effect   on    the    domestic 
economy. 
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THE    rEDEHAL    RESERVE    BOARD  S    POUCT 
STATEMENT 

deUghted  to  see,  at  long  last,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  an  expansionary  mone- 
tary policy  under  present  conditions. 
The  conclusion  of  Its  short  release  an- 
nouncing the  increase  In  the  rediscount 
rate,  on  page  2,  states: 

rhTJ?!f I  ^^^v*""  •  •  •  do  not  constitute  a 
change  in  the  system's  policy  of  maintaining 
*?n^^y  conditions  conducive  to  fuUer 
utllizaUon  of  manpower  and  other  resources 
in  this  country. 

..f^H^  means  anything.  It  means  that 
at  a  time  when  there  is  heavy  unemploy- 
ment,   when    there    Is    excess    plant 

^Sf',,""^  ^^^""^^  ^*«serve  Board 
shoidd  foUow  a  policy  of  actively  increas- 
ing the  money  supply.  That  is  not  In- 
co^istent  with  raising  the  rediscount 
rate.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  mod- 
erately higher  short-term  rate. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  mean  follow- 
ing a  policy  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  not  followed,  at  least  not  In  the  past 
12  years;  tliat  Is.  a  policy  of  substantial 
and  extensive  purchases  of  long-term 
obligations,  of  bonds,  in  the  open  mar- 
ket -The  money  supply  should  be  in- 
creased at  about  the  same  rate  we  expect 
the  gross  national  product  to  increase 
which  Is  about  4  or  5  percent  per  year    ' 

fH?i5f  ^^«^al  Reserve  Board  foUows 
the  policy  of  increasing  the  money  sup- 
Ply  by  buying  long-term  obligations  it 
may,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  re- 
discount rate,  stimulate  the  economy 
Such  a  poUcy  would  tend  to  reduce  long- 
term  rates.  The  long-term  rates  of 
course,  are  very  important  in  our 
economy. 

,J^:  !^ident,  we  must  closely  follow 
the  statistics  every  week  to  see  what  the 
nronH  ^f  f^e  Board  is  doing  in  actual 
practice.   It  is  a  question  of  fact    It  is  a 

S*^n°u  **'"°''-  "  ^  »  Question  of 
?ff *  ^1  happen  to  the  portfolio  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Rosy  state- 
ments made  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  assuring  Congress  that  something 
wm  be  done,  are  not  enough.    For  the 


pajst  few  months  the  Board  has  been 
following  a  tighter  money  policy,  under 
which  the  growth  In  the  money  supply 
has  declined  appreciably. 

INTEREST   RATES   OF   OTHXR   COUNTRIES 

octL  ^  ^^%  interest  rate   problem,    i 
asked   Secretary  Dillon,   when   he  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  what  was 
to  prevent  other  countries  from  increas- 
mg  their  short-term  Interest  rates  when 
we  Increase  ours.    I  pointed  out  that  a 
number  of  other  countries  have  every 
reason  to  increase  their  short-term  In- 
terest rates.    By  and  large,  they  do  not 
have  unemployment  problems.    By  and 
large,  they  do  not  have  vacant  plant  ca- 
pacity.    They  have  Inflationary  prob- 
lems   which    we    do    not   have.    They 
would  be  tempted  to  Increase  their  rates 
Secretary    Dillon    conceded    that     if 
such  countries  Increased  their  rates  'the 
effect  of  our  increase  In  the  rediscount 
rate  would  be  offset,  neutralized,  and 
made  meaningless. 

I  asked  Secretary  Dillon  if  he  could 
assure  us  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  these  coun- 
tries that  they  would  refrain  from  in- 
creasing their  interest  rates  if  we  raised 
ours.  He  said  he  could. 

I  wrote  Secretary  Dillon  yesterday 
and  asked  him  to  provide  me  with  some 
factual  documentaUon  of  the  assurances 
which  he  secured.  I  was  dismayed  to 
see  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
the  following  information: 

In  London,  the  rate  on  EurodoUars.  or 
deposlte  of  American  dollars  in  banks  over- 
seas, moved  up  a  notch  by  about  ii  or  ^b 
percent.  79  ^^  -ne 
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Istration's  announced  policy  today  that 
will  lead  to  an  increase  in  interest  rates. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  that 

j!^!'.^iJ'^l-^'^^°'^  *»'  »  course  the 
adinlnistration  should  have  foUowed 
first— but  better  late  than  never— 
naniely,  to  drastically  cut  American  ex- 
penditures abroad.  The  best  way  to  cut 
American  expenditures  abroad  is  to  cut 
the  foreign  aid  bill  a  minimum  of  25  per- 

.u^cl^^^^^^^^^-  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  shall 
certainly  follow  his  leadership  in  this 
regard.  The  Senator  has  been  making 
Lf^uf  ?^  extremely  informative  and 
enlightening  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  I  have  either  heard  or  read 
m  the  Congressional  Record.  They  are 
excellent  speeches. 

It  Is  very  hard,  it  seems  to  me,  for  any- 
body to  refute  the  Senator's  speeches. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  foUow  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
who  Is  making  the  case  that  if  we  are 
really  to  do  anything  constiiictlve  and 
effective  about  the  adverse  balance  of 
payments,  we  must  start  witii  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 


In  short,  the  rate  moved  up  almost 
naif  the  amount  by  which  our  redis- 
count rate  was  increased. 

Canadian  banks  said  they  would  not  pre- 
clude a  rise  in  time  deposit  rates  later 

The  rate  is  moving  up  hi  Canada. 
TTie    Belgian    central    bank    Increased    Its 
lending  rate  to  4  percent  from  3'/^  percent. 


That  paraUeled  exactly  what  we  did 
It  seems  that,  far  from'  providing  as- 
surances that  they  will  not  increase  their 
interest  rates,  other  countries  are  in  the 
process  of  raising  their  rates.  This  Is 
not  benefiting  the  U.S.  economy.  It  Is 
dowing  it  down.  It  may  beneflt  the 
Belgian  economy,  the  British  economy 
the  West  German  economy,  or  the  lUl- 
ian  economy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  on  Uie 
basis  of  the  facts  which  are  available 
to  us  tonight.  Indicates  that:  First  this 
action  will  not  be  effective  in  correct- 
hig  our  adverse  balance  of  payments; 
and,  second,  it  wUl  have  a  signlflcantly 
adverse  effect  on  our  economy  unless  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  follows  a  policy 
?a  Sy**^*"^  ^®  money  supply  more 

R«!f ';  **2^?-    ^^  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
I*^^^^^'^*^  ^  making  the  speech. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  ob- 
servations and  conclusions. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  made  a  speech 
which  was  highly  critical  of  the  admin- 


Jrew  mrriATivEs  by  the  administration 
The  President  made  an  Important  an- 

j;™*'^T®"'x.^*y  o"  "^e  balance  of 
payments  which  I  think  Is  constructive 
and  which.  In  one  of  Its  major  proposals 
follows  one  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
^rve  Board,  George  Mltehell.  The 
President  proposed  what  he  called  an 
interest  equalization  tax.  which  would 
pe  a  tax  on  investments  by  Americans 
m  foreign  securities.  This  makes  sense 
It  has  been  a  long  time  coming,  but  at 
long  last  I  think  we  are  begln^iing  to 
make  constructive  progress. 

Th^  was  a  difficult  decision  for  the 
President  to  make,  because  It  breaks  new 
ground  It  Is  not  an  entirely  new 
concept. 

George  MIteheU,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
earlier  this  year,  suggested  It.  when  we 
were  questioning  him  as  to  what  might 
be  done.   He  said: 

We  might  consider  a  more  direct  attack 
on  the  capital  outflow  problem.  The  United 
States  has  the  largest  and  most  accessible 
capital  market  in  the  world,  and  it  ought 
to  be  kept  free  of  exchange  restrictions  It 
Is  proper  and  desirable  that  capital-poor 
developing  countries  should  utlllae  thU  msx- 
ket  to  meet  a  porUon  of  their  enormous 
needs  for  foreign  capital. 

I  may  add  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  exempted  the  capltel-poor 
countries  from  the  provisions  of  his 
proposal. 

I  continue  the  quotation: 

It  is  not  so  clear,  however,  that  it  U  either 
necessary  or   desirable   for   advanced  coun- 
tries, with  balance-of -payments  surpluses  to 
have  recourse  to  our  capital  market  on  the 
recent  large   scale   while   they   restrict   and 
hamper  entry  of  outside  borrowers  to  their 
own  capital  markeU.    If  these  countries  are 
unwilling  to  open  their  capital  markets,  pos- 
sibly we  should  look  toward  tax  measures 
that  might  help  to  remedy  this  unbalanced 
position.    In  general,  we  need  to  explore  the 
posslbUiUes    of   various    tax   measures   that 
might,  consistent  with  oxir  obllgaUons  as  an 
International  good  neighbor,  and  with  the 
sUtus  at  the  doUar  as  a  world  reserve  cur- 
rency,  discourage   capiui   movements   that 
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CAnXAJL 

In  questioning  llr.  Mitchell,  the  chair- 
man (rf  th4  committee,  the  Senator  from 
DovGUis]  asked  him  to  doc- 
ument bte  fcharge  that  most  Western  Eu- 
ropean CQimtries  do  exactly  what  the 
Presldetit  Is  proposing.  Mr.  Mitchdl 
provided  Ibis  in  a  summary  which  is 
printed  in  he  Economic  Report  hearings. 
t  nanimous  consent  that  the 
beginning   a  little  past  the 


i    I 


I  ask 

summary. 

halfway  mkrk  on  page  401,  be  printed  in 

tbeRaoow  at  this  point 

Tb/en  bi  tng  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  orderqi  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcout. 
as  follows 

BOABO  ov  OovsKNoas. 

ITS  Ststdc. 
,  D.C^  rebruarf  ih  1963. 

L  DOUOLAS. 

otnt  Keonomie  Committee, 
DJO. 

Cbaibmam:  In  responae  to  yovir 

dcemnentatlon  of  my  statement 

cpmmlttee  on  February  1,  1903,  to 

foreign  induatrlal  countries 

to  their  capital  markets,  I  am 

a  report  prepared  In  tbe  Depart- 

entltled,  "Ooremment  Reatrlc- 

Outflow  of  Private  Capital  Em- 

hm  Principal  Capital  Exporting 

not  Tteenarch  Mamorandum  No. 

90.  1M2).    This  report  pro- 

oomprehenslve  stimmary 
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tills  report  Is  rather  lengthy,  I  en- 
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capital  outflows  from  Belgium- 
are   permitted   at  ofllclal   ex- 
.  but  nearly  all  such  transactions 
at  the  free  market  rate  for  f or- 
whlch  Is  usually  at  premlimi 
the  oOclal  rate.    In  addition, 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
eating  securities  require  the  ap- 
MlnUtw  ot  Finance.    Approval 
for  political  reasons,  because 
of  the  capital  market,  or  for 
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direct  Investment   abroad   by 
T^ulree  i»1or  authorization,  but 
Is  freely  granted.     Port- 
abroad  by  residents  is  also 
for  securities  listed  on  stock 
the  pxircbase  of  unlisted    secu- 
to  license.   Commercial  cred- 
for  leas  than  S  years  are 
aiuthorized.     Other  forms  of  capl- 
are  strictly  controlled  and  gen- 


fonign 


abr  >ad, 


and  domestic  flotations  of 

and  bonds  amounting  to  over 

be  authorized  by  the  French 

no  foreign  flotations  have  been 

the  postwar  period.    Loans  to 

than  commercial  credits  of 

I  are  also  subject  to  individual 

generally  not  allowed.    Neither 

residents  allowed  to  make  bank 


c  ther 


Germanff 

Republic  of  Germany  Is  the 
European  country  that  places 
s  of  any  kind  on  capital  out- 
Oovemment  has  the  authority 


to  restrict  capital  outflows  to  safeguard  the 
balance  of  payments  or  to  protect  the  Ger- 
man capital  market.  The  flotation  of  foreign 
securities  has  been  limited  by  high  Interest 
rates  in  Germany  and  a  eecurities  issue  tax 
of  a.S  percent  and  a  capital  market  turn- 
over tax  of  1.25  percent. 

Italy 

Italy  restricts  capital  outflows  through  the 
licensing  of  many  types  of  transactions  under 
the  exchange  control  laws,  and  also  under 
banking  legislation.  Direct  investment 
abroad  by  Italian  residents  requires  prior 
authorization  unless  the  business  being  in- 
vested In  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  invevtor. 
Portfolio  Investment  abroad  by  Italian  resi- 
dents is  now  subject  to  licensing,  with  some 
exceptions,  but  this  regulation  Is  scheduled 
to  be  eased  in  April  1963.  The  exchange  con- 
trol regulations  also  presently  prevent  flota- 
tion of  stocks  and  bonds  denominated  in 
foreign  currencies  on  the  Italian  financial 
markets.  In  addition,  foreign  security  flota- 
tions are  subject,  along  with  domestic  issues, 
to  control  under  banking  legislation.  Au- 
thorization to  foreign  entities  to  float  issues 
on  the  Italian  exchanges  has  not  been 
granted  since  the  war  except  to  foreign  firms 
with  branches  In  Italy  for  use  in  Italy,  and 
recently  to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

Italian  iesldents  are  generally  not  per- 
mitted to  make  deposits  in  foreign  banks. 
Loans  by  Italian  banks  to  foreigners  are 
subject  to  licensing  under  exchange  control 
regulations,  except  commercial  credits  of 
tinder  1  year. 

Netherlands 

In  the  Netherlands,  capital  outflows  of 
every  kind  are  subject  to  exchange  control 
regulations  and  to  control  under  banking 
legislation.  In  the  case  of  direct  investment 
abroad,  however,  the  required  authorization 
is  always  granted.  Portfolio  investment 
abroad  by  residents  must  take  place  via  the 
free  exchange  market,  which  is  supplied  with 
funds  by  foreign  piu-chases  of  Dutch  secu- 
rities. Foreign  bond  issues  on  the  Nether- 
lands capital  markets  are  licensed  by  the 
Netherlands  Bank,  and  the  total  amount  per- 
mitted in  any  one  year  limited  by  the  bank. 
Bank  loans  to  nonresidents  of  over  $2,600  per 
year  require  a  special  license.  Deposits  by 
residents  in  foreign  banks  are  also  subject  to 
exchange  controls. 

Switzerland 
Foreign  borrowing  on  the  Swiss  market  is 
restricted  by  the  requirement  that  the  na- 
tional bank  approve  all  foreign  placements 
of  stocks  or  bonds  and  all  bank  loans  to  for- 
eigners amounting  to  more  than.  $2.3  mil- 
lion. Adnaisslon  of  foreign  secwlties  to  the 
Swiss  stock  exchanges  must  also  be  author- 
ized by  the  national  bank.  The  export  of 
capital  by  Swiss  residents  is  otherwise  unre- 
stricted. Residents  may  freely  make  direct 
Investments  abroad,  invest  In  foreign  secu- 
rities, and  make  deposits  in  foreign  banks. 

United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  maintains  exchange 
controls  on  the  outflow  of  capital  to  the  non- 
sterling  area,  and  in  addition  controls  the 
flotation  of  securities  in  the  United  King- 
dom by  both  sterling  and  nonsterling  area 
borrowers.  In  the  postwar  period,  only  ster- 
ling area  borrowers  with  some  minor  excep- 
tions have  had  access  to  the  United  Kingdom 
capital  market.  Direct  Investment  abroad  by 
United  Kingdom  residents  is  subject  to  indi- 
vidual licensing,  the  liberality  of  which  varies 
with  the  balance  of  payments.  Portfolio  in- 
vestment In  nonsterling  securities  is  subject 
to  licensing,  and  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  normally  allot  foreign  exchange  to  allow 
the  existing  level  of  holding^s  to  rise.  Com- 
mercial credits  of  less  than  Q  months  may  be 
made  freely  to  nonresidents,  but  longer  cred- 
its require  licensing.  Bank  accoxmts  may 
be  maintained  abroad  by  resident  flrms  if  re- 


quired for  the  conduct  of  business,  but 
such  permission  Is  not  us\ially  granted  to 
Individuals. 

Japan 

All  private  Investment  abroad  by  Japanese 
residents  must  be  licensed  under  the  ex- 
change control  system.  In  reviewing  foreign 
investment  proposals,  the  Government  in- 
quires as  to  whether  the  outpiut  will  expand 
or  compete  with  Japanese  exports.  Portfolio 
investments  by  Japanese  residents  are  rarely 
allowed,  and  then  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Japanese  exports.  The  inconver- 
tibility of  the  yen  on  capital  account  has  ef- 
fectively prevented  the  flotation  of  foreign 
security  issues  in  Japan.  All  private  loans 
and  credits  to  foreigners  are  also  subject  to 
licensing  under  the  exchange  control  system. 
Cc8nmercial  credits  of  less  than  1  year  are 
granted  to  foreigners,  as  are  longer  term 
credits  for  the  export  of  capital  goods.  Oth- 
erwise very  little  lending  by  Japanese  resi- 
dents to  foreigners,  either  in  yen  or  foreign 
currency,  is  permitted.  As  a  rule,  no  resident 
(corporation  or  person)  may  hold  foreign  ex- 
change in  his  own  name  or  deposit  money 
abroad:  exceptions  are  made  for  export-im- 
port flrms. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Roughly,  It  shows 
that  only  West  Germany,  of  all  the 
countries  in  Western  Europe,  places  no 
restriction  on  any  kind  of  capital  out- 
flow. Most  of  them  do,  and  their  meas- 
ures are  much  more  restrictive  than  the 
President's  proposal,  which  can  have  a 
very  constructive  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  leave  the  sub- 
ject, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times,  en- 
tiUed  "Money  Market  Sequel— Banks 
Raise  Key  Time-Deposit  Rates  After 
Twin  Moves  by  Reserve  Board,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 

MoNKT  Mabkxt  Sxqvsl — ^Bamks  Raisx  Kit 
TiMK-Dcpoerr  Ratss  Afteb  Twin   Movxs 

BT   RESSRVS   BOASO 

(By  Albert  L.  Kraus) 

New  York  City  money  market  banks  estab- 
lished a  rate  of  9%  percent  yesterday  on 
3-  to  6-month  negotiable  time  certificates 
of  deposit  and  Increased  by  one-eighth 
point  the  return  to  Investors  on  longer  ma- 
turities. 

The  action  was  the  most  significant  sequel 
to  the  twin  moves  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  a  day  earUer  to  raise  short-term  in- 
terest rates  and  to  stem  a  renewed  outflow 
of  liquid  funds  overseas. 

In  one  move,  the  Board  approved  a  rise  to 
3V^  percent  from  3  percent  in  the  lending 
rate  to  member  banks  in  7  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  districts.  In  the  other  move,  the 
Board  raised  the  celling  on  Interest  rates 
that  member  banks  may  pay  to  their  busi- 
ness depositors  on  short-term  funds. 

BZLATXTELT   NEW   INSTaUlfXNT 

Time  certlflcates  of  deposit,  a  relatively 
new  money  market  instrument,  have  grown 
rapidly  In  importance.  In  the  week  ended 
July  10,  the  most  recent  figure  available, 
$2,248,1(X).000  of  such  deposits  was  outstand- 
ing at  nine  leading  New  York  City  banks. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  $400,900,000  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Because  of  the  2^ -percent  ceiling  on  3- 
month  deposits — well  below  comparable 
market  rates  of  interest — the  banks  had 
written  no  certificates  for  maturities  shorter 
than  6  months. 

Lifting  of  the  ceiling  and  establishment  of 
the  3% -percent  rate  in  the  3-month  maturity 
Is  expected  to  put  the  banks  actively  in 
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competition  with  the  Treasury  and  other 
short-term  borrowers,  such  as  the  leading 
finance  companies.  The  latter  sell  their  com- 
mercial paper  directly  to  Investors  in  com- 
petition with  Treasury  bills,  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances and  other  short-term  obligations. 

COMTINtriNO   OBJICTIVI 

The  banks,  in  turn,  are  expected  to  chan- 
nel substantial  amounts  of  short-term  funds 
into  long-term  loans — mortgagee,  mimicipal 
bonds,  and  term  loans  to  industry.  This 
should  help  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  hold  down  long-term  Interest  rates 
while  propping  up  short-term  rates,  one  of 
Its  continuing  objectives  so  long  as  the  do- 
mestic economy  remains  at  leas  than  capacity 
operation. 

Perhaps  because  of  an  inflow  of  new  time 
deposits,  the  banks  were  reported  to  be  ac- 
tive buyers  of  municipal  obligations  yes- 
terday. 

For  State-chartered  banks,  the  time-de- 
poeit  rate  increase  became  possible  when  the 
State  banking  board,  at  a  special  meeting, 
authorized  the  new  ceiling  of  4  percent  on 
time  deposits  and  certificates  of  more  than 
3  months'  maturity. 

The  New  York  City  banks  were  watchful 
to  see  whether  foreign  banks  would  retaliate 
by  Increasing  their  own  time-deposit  rates. 
In  London,  the  rate  on  Eurodollars,  or  de- 
posits of  American  dollars  in  banks  overseas, 
moved  up  a  notch  by  about  one-eighth  or 
three-sixteenths  of  l  percent.  The  new  3- 
month  rate  generally  is  4%  percent. 

There  was  no  Immediate  response  In  Tto- 
ronto  and  Montreal,  but  spokesmen  for  the 
leading  Canadian  banks  said  they  would  not 
preclude  a  rise  in  time  deposit  rates  later. 
VS.  sources  have  blamed  an  outflow  of  fimds 
to  Canada  and  Britain  for  a  sharp  Increase 
in  the  loss  of  llqxild  assets  from  the  United 
States  in  the  April-June  quarter. 

BIUUAN   SATS   BAZSXS 

The  Belgian  Central  Bank  increased  its 
lending  rats  to  4  percent  from  8^  percent, 
but  oflldals  took  pains  to  dissociate  the  move 
from  the  change  in  the  U3.  discount  rate. 
They  esidalned  that  the  rate  had  been 
dropped  earlier  In  the  year  and  that  it  was 
being  raised  again  because  of  s  threat  to 
■tabillty  that  had  developed  within  the 
country. 

Belgium  has  not  attracted  any  large  vol- 
ume of  short-term  funds  from  the  United 
States. 

In  Europe  gwierally,  the  change  in  the 
VS.  discount  rau  had  been  largely  dls- 
counted  la  advance.  Japanese  oOdals,  how- 
ever,  expressed  concern  that  intenslfled  "dol- 
lar dt^ense"  measures  by  the  United  States 
might  mean  some  worsening  of  Japan's  trade 
position. 

The  Associated  Press  said  Finance  liOnlstry 
sources  feared  the  U.S.  action  might  result 
In  a  cut  In  American  aid  to  Japan  and  an 
accelerated  "buy  American"  policy.  The 
twin  moves  to  raise  short-term  Interest  rates 
by  themselves,  they  said,  would  have  little 
effect  on  exports. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  an  article  entitled 
"Payment  Deficit  Seen  Worsening"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Payment  Dxncrr  Szxn  Wossening — Major 
FoaxicN  TRadx  Group  Foixcasts  1963  Im- 

BALANcx  Wnx  Amount  to  $3  Bxludh 

Pwoa  Bbtimatx  Raisd — CocNcn.  ATxas- 
tms  Upward  Rxvision  to  Lasoc  OTrmx>w 
OP  U.S.  Capttai,  Absoad 

(By  Brendan  M.  Jones) 
A  deficit  of  $3  bUlion  In  the  U.S.  iMdance- 
oi-payments  this  year  was  forecast  yester- 
day by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
CIX 812 
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The  figure  Is  slightly  less  than  the  Indl- 
oated  rate  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  but 
it  is  sharply  higher  than  the  $3,200  million 
deficit  for  last  yaar. 

The  balance  of  paymenta  records  all  private 
and  public  transactions  made  through  for- 
eign currency  exchange  such  as  trade,  aid 
investmenta,  and  the  like. 

The  forecast  was  made  by  the  council's 
balance-of -payment  group,  which  also  made 
an  optimistic  estimate  indicating  a  substan- 
tial gain  in  the  Nation's  cxporta  this  year. 

ttpwakd  revision 
The  group  consista  of  some  50  economista 
and  financial  officers  of  leading  international 
corporations. 

Ite  latest  estimate  on  the  paymenta  deficit 
representa  an  upward  revision  in  the  estimate 
made  in  January  when  it  forecast  a  deficit 
of  $2  bilUon  for  1963. 

However,  it  was  noted  that  considering 
seasonal  developmenta  the  new  estimate  im- 
pUed  a  considerable  Improvement  in  com- 
parison with  the  rate  for  the  deficit  In  the 
first  half  of  the  year. 

The  group  observed  that  In  the  first  half 
there  had  been  an  unexpectedly  large  out- 
flow of  capital  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries. 

MAJOR    REASON 

This  was  provisionally  reported  at  $2,400 
million,  or  twice  the  expected  rate,  and  was 
considered  the  major  reason  for  the  greater 
payment  imbalance  in  the  first  half. 

The  group  predicted  that  the  rate  of 
private  capital  outflow  would  faU  In  the  sec- 
ond half.  It  is  estimated  the  total  of  private 
capital  outflow  for  the  year  at  $4,300  mllUon. 

In  revising  ite  estimate  of  Govenunent 
capital  outflow  to  $1,'7D0  million  for  the  year, 
the  group  also  noted  that  advance  foreign 
government  debt  repayment  so  far  an- 
nounced has  been  only  $200  million.  The 
group  originally  had  estimated  such  advance 
repaymenta  for  the  year  at  $500  mlUlon. 

Commercial  exports,  excluding  military  aid 
shipmente,  are  expected  to  reach  a  new  rec- 
ord of  $21,500  million  for  1963  the  group 
said.     It  commented  that  "exporta  in  the 
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second  half  of  the  year  would  show  sustained 
strength."  Uut  year  commercial  exporta 
amounted  to  $20,500  million. 

Importa  for  1963  were  estimated  at  $16  - 
600  million,  a  new  record,  but  only  moder- 
ately higher  than  the  $16,100  million  total 
for  1962. 

DoUar  expenditures  In  transactions  with 
foreign  countries  this  year  were  estimated  at 
$34,600  million,  with  an  additional  outflow 
of  $200  mUlion  in  unrecorded  transactions 
Dollar  receipto  are  expected  to  be  $31,700 
million. 

The  difference  of  $3  billion  would  be  the 
balance-of -paymenta  deficit,  as  measured  by 
changes  in  gold  and  convertible  ciurency 
holdings  by  Government  monetary  author- 
ities, and  the  increase  In  liquid  liabilities. 

The  United  States  has  run  substantial  pay- 
menta defldta  since  1058.  when  the  deficit 
•nMJunted  to  $3,400  million.  In  1950.  the 
deficit  was  $3300  million  (excluding  a  spec- 
ial International  Monetary  Fund  contribu- 
tion): in  1960,  $3,900  mllUon;  1961  $2  600 
mlUlon,  and  last  year.  $2,200  million.' 

In  making  ita  estimates  the  council  group 
noted  that  certain  unpredictable  factors  had 
not  figured  in  calculations.  These  Included 
effecta  of  various  proposals  for  legislative  or 
governmental  actions  to  alleviate  the  deficit 
including  the  rise  In  the  discoxmt  rate. 

,J^-^^^<^^MIRE.  The  article  relates 
that  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil estimated  there  win  be  a  deficit  of  $3 
biUion  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
this  year,  which  is  far  greater  than  it 
was  last  year. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
chart  prepared  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  which  brings  up  to  date  in- 
formation on  the  balance  of  payment 
deficits,  UJS.  gold  reserves,  foreign  coun- 
tries' gold  reserves,  claims  against  our 
gold,  and  so  forth,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 


Unhiuifr/J^^'^''^'""'^  :^^fir^'    ^-S-  ''^d  foreign  countries'  gold  feservti    US   limAd 
habtUttes  toforngners,  and  official  gold  and  for eigV exchange  ho!Sigl"fTork^coint^e, 


In  mlUions  of  doUan] 


U.S.  balance 
of  payments 


iMa 

isao 

1051 

1852 

1053 

1S64 

1955 

195« 

1W7 

1888 „„ 

IftSO 

1960 _ 

1«« 

ISfl2 

1963 


+$176 
-3,580 

-306 
-1,046 
-2,1» 
-1.680 
-1,M6 

-935 

+S20 
—3,629 
-3.7« 
-3,881 
-2,370 
-2,186 

'-a,  at 


U.S.  gold 
reserves, 
yearena 


$24,563 

22,820 

23,878 

23.252 

22,091 

21,793 

21,753 

22,068 

22.857 

20,582 

19,807 

17,804 

•17,063 

•16,166 

••16,865 


Foreten 
oeuoUies 

gold 
reserves,' 
year  end 


18,990 
11.036 
11,186 
ia870 
12,496 
13,406 
14.080 
14,326 
14,730 
n,630 
18,280 
20,900 
22,080 
23.180 
•23,390 


U.S.  H<|aM 
UsbUmes 
toiorelKo 
countries, 
offlcialand 
prtvate,* 
rear  end 


$6,410 
8,304 

8.373 

fllOtt 

10.824 

11.896 

IS,  on 

14.619 

14.906 

15.612 

•17.728 

•18.711 

•20^187 

•21,046 

'*2U3li 


Offldalsold 

•nd  torelgn 

esdMBSi 

boldinoof 

Rirelgn 
maBtrles.* 


$36,876 
36.197 
2^308 
20.444 
81, 401 
$2,487 

u.m 

33.4tt 

$6,723 
87.683 
41.8$! 
44.147 
4^31$ 


'  Excludes  roM  rrserves  of  the  U.8.S.R.,  other  Eastern  Europeas  oountriM.  and  Ohta.  m.««i.^ 
bU.^rd^^SSnSS'.SJ^i'^JS;^^"^^^*^^  Ti««ry 

-'  NotlivJ^li^bte^""  ^"^  ^^  ""="  computed  on  a  different  b**  th«iforl.l«r  yrm. 
»  Data  arc  not  adjusted  for  iiqaid  KabiUtles  to  Ibreicncn  held  In  oMciai  >" «*«.»,_» 

•  ir  o    ^Sf"*'  "••'"••'y  sdtartwl,  unmal  rate. 

•  U.S.  iTold  reserves  at  the  end  of  May  1963. 

•  End  of  March  1063. 

Comp^  by  the  stag  or  die  Jotat  EasMBilc  OainnUtt<>e  tna  the  MlMrtn«  Mian«.-  Ro.^  w 
FederaT  R«erve  Syrtejn  Supptemest  to  BaaktafiSdMoneZS?  sStSSSTSs^MSd  St1fl£ 
tin.  various  Issues;  and  IM Filntematfcioal  Finuctel  8tattSa,%ari(NttSM8r'  """  "^  """ 


' 
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pr  edrich  hails  honest, 
d:  liqent  cxdnoressmen 


Mr.  FtROZlflRE.    Mr.  President,  too 
members  of  the  press  aod  the 
community  take  shots  at  the 
HardlK^  day  passes  that  edi- 
ure  not  w^tten  talking  about 
of  Congress  and  their  laslness, 
orth.    I  deplore  such  press  re- 
is  not  fair.   In  my  own  expert- 
Members  of  Congress  are  hard 
and  h<me8t  men. 

lelighted  that  Carl  J.  Friedrtch, 

at  Harvard,  who  was  my 

m  my  doctoral  dissertation  and 

ijresident  of  the  American  Polit- 

Association,  wrote  a  letter 

ashington  Star,  which  appeared 

evening's  paper  and  stated  in 

iiOows: 


f  requen  ly 
academ  e 
Congrefl^ 
torlals 
Membeik 
and  so 
ports, 
ence. 
woridng 
I  am 
a 

adviser 
who  is 

to  the 
In  last 
part  as 


t: 


profeaor 


Seitnoe 


aid 


mlttee 
oal 

Itte 
rogatory 

lad 
ter  to 
at  this 

There 
was 
asfoUowb 


iMem)ers 
a  tout 


wiich 


p<intj 


ordered 


lange    to 


Let  ma  tban  stand  up  and  be  counted  •• 
one  wbo  beUevee  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  a  m  aerrlng  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Pepresentatives  are  dedicated  pub- 
lic senrai  ts.  It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a 
lifelong  I  tndent  of  politics  to  be  personally 
•equalnti  d  with  quite  a  few  of  t.hese  men. 
X  have  n  t  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have 
found  tiM  m  men  of  intelligence,  courage,  and 
lategrtty,  and  n^iat  Is  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant: '  my  hard  wn-king. 

Mr.  Fi  iedrich  goes  on  to  point  out  he 
e<HisuItant  with  the  Herter  corn- 
worked  closely  with  indivld- 
of  Congress. 

time  we  got  more  than  de- 
statements. 

i  nanimoos  consent  that  the  let- 

I  have  referred  be  printed 

in  the  RxcoRo. 

being  no  objection,  the  letter 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


COM( 


Some  1  eeks  ago  you  published  in  a  news 
story  froii  Charlotte,  N.C..  the  "Jaundiced 
▼lew  of  p  tlitlcians"  of  the  Reverend  Norman 
Vincent  I  eale.  It  Is  regrettable,  to  say  the 
least,  tha  i  a  man  In  a  responsible  poeltlon 
should  tt  us  abuse  those  who  serve  the  Na- 
tion in  el4  Btlve  public  <dBce. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  conventional  pastime  of 
the  "mai  in  the  street"  to  work  off  his 
frustratla  is  by  such  abiise.  But  In  these 
times  whi  n  constitutional  democracy  In  gen- 
eral, and  >ur  American  Republic  in  particu- 
lar, are  oo  ifronted  with  the  totalitarian  chal- 


repreeentatlve    government,    such 


reckless  n  isrepresentation  of  the  plain  facts 
ought  not  to  go  unanswered. 

Let  me  then  stand  up  and  be  counted 
as  one  wt  o  believes  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  mi  n  serving  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Bouse  of  iepresentatives  are  dedicated  pub- 
lic sarvan  a.  It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a 
lifelong  sf  udent  of  politics  to  be  personally 
acqoainta  I  with  quite  a  few  of  theee  men. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have 
fomad  th«  a  men  of  intelligence,  courage,  and 
integrity,  and  what  is  perhaps  even  more 
Important :  very  hard  working. 

Knowlni ;  the  record,  I  believe  that  a  care- 
ful statist  cal  study  would  show  that  Mem- 
bers of  C  ongress  work  longer  hours  than 
most  Ame  leans,  Including  ministers  and  col- 
lege profeisors.  When  I  had  the  honor  of 
serving  tu  an  expert  consultant  with  the 
oongresslo  lal  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid 
(Herter  et  mmlttee)  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  1  [>ng  hours  put  in  by  all  the  mem- 
bers wlko  went  abroad  to  convince  them- 
selves tha  the  Marshall  plan  propoeals  made 
T  telr  epochmaklng  report  became 
one  of  thi  most  Important  documents  of  the 


postwar  years,  and  aU  of  Europe  owes  Its  re- 
markable recovery  to  the  labor  of  theee  men. 
Needless  to  say,  I  often  have  disagreed 
with  one  or  another  of  theee  men.  But  I 
have  always  found  them  open  to  fair  argu- 
ment and  anxious  to  discover  the  best  an- 
swer. I  feel  proud  of  our  representatives, 
and  only  wish  we  could  bring  it  about  that 
the  representatives  of  other  nations  now  try- 
ing to  become  constitutional  democracies 
would  become  equally  devoted  and  public 
spirited. 

Cakx.  J.  Fkikdkich, 
President,  American  Political 

Science  Association. 


CONTAMINATION  OP  ATMOSPHERE 
i  BY  NUCLEAR  TESTS 

Mr.^ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  a  fine  article  by  Drew  Pear- 
son in  the  Washington  Post  of  Wednes- 
day, July  17,  1963,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  very  serious  poisoning  of  the  at- 
mosphere through  nuclear  testing.  This 
article,  it  seems  to  me,  corroborates  the 
need  for  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  which 
would  give  the  Public  Health  Service  au- 
thority to  establish  what  is  the  danger 
level,  in  a  situation  which  is  very  con- 
fused and  conflicting. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Drew  Pearson  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  17,  1963  J 

CHOoazN's  Fatk  at  Stake  in  Taucs 

(By  Drew   Pearson) 

Averell  Harrlman  and  the  Russian  dele- 
gates in  Moscow  won't  know  it,  but  several 
million  children  will  be  in  the  position  of 
looking  over  their  shoulders  as  they  discuss 
a  ban  on  future  nuclear  testing. 

TTiey  are  children  whose  thyroid  can  be 
enlarged  by  the  increase  of  radioactive  Iodine 
in  the  atmosphere  and  whose  bones  would  be 
weakened  by  strontlxim  90  or  who  could 
someday  develop  leukemia  becaxise  of  the 
poison  which  adults  in  the  United  States 
and  Rtissla  are  unleashing  through  fallout. 

Actxially,  not  too  many  adult  Americans 
know  the  entire  story  of  how  this  poison 
is  acciunulating  or  the  steps  taken  by  the 
atomic  officials  to  hide  it. 

They  probably  do  not  know,  for  instance, 
that  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  nuclear  testing 
totaled  an  average  of  between  19  and  20 
megatons  a  year,  which  was  considered  a  lot 
of  radioactive  fallout  to  spread  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  was  one  reason  why  Adlal 
Stevenson,  campaigning  for  President  in 
1956,  took  a  strong  though  unpopular  stand 
for  a  ban  on  testing. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Vice  President 
Nixon  accused  him  of  ignorance  and  theat- 
rics, but  about  a  year  after  the  election, 
adopted  his  proposal.  There  was  no  nuclear 
testing  between  1958  and  1961.  Then  in 
September  of  that  year  the  Russians  re- 
sumed, followed  by  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  of  120  megatons  exploded,  against  20 
megatons  anniuilly  in  the  early  iQSO's.  In 
1962,  this  went  up  to  217  megatons. 

Axc  was  worrdcd 

Back  in  1957,  Just  after  Stevenson  publicly 
demanded  the  end  of  nuclear  testing,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  appeared  to  agree 
with  him.    It  said: 

"The  consequences  of  further  testing  over 
the  next  several  generations  at  the  level  of 
the  past  6  years  could  constitute  a  hazard 
to  the  world's  population." 


Now  that  the  level  has  increased  from 
around  20  megatons  to  217  megatons,  the 
ASC  does  not  seem  so  worried.  At  any  rate, 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  which  the 
ABC  dominates  through  Executive  Director 
Paxil  Tompkins,  has  been  extremely  skittish 
about  being  pinned  down  on  the  danger- 
point  for  further  testing. 

Tompkins,  a  former  AEC  official  and  still 
paid  by  the  AEC,  has  taken  what  amounts  to 
a  position  that  danger  guidelines  for  nuclear 
testing  should  not  be  set  beca\ise  they  might 
have  to  be  raised  in  order  to  ptomlt  more 
testing. 

This  is  why  Senator  Bob  Baetictt,  the  ouU 
spoken  Democrat  from  Aia^^n  bucked  his 
own  Democratic  administration  with  this 
warning: 

"I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  hesitancy 
In  applying  the  radiation  protection  guide  to 
fallout  is  caused  by  the  fear  that  range  HI 
levels  may  be  attained  and  that  counter- 
measures  may.  therefore,  be  caUed  for.  Offi- 
cials responsible  for  such  matters  have  pub- 
licly expressed  concern  for  the  appUcatlon  of 
countermeasures  which  might  have  unpleas- 
ant economic  consequences. 

"If  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  Is  not 
prepared  to  recommend  countermeasures 
when  third  range  danger  levels  are  attained, 
then  why  does  it  not  say  so  and  clearly?" 
asked  the  Senator  fnun  Alaska. 

"If  the  guide  does  not  an>ly  let  the  Oov- 
emment  stop  using  It.  Let  it  be  dropped  at 
once.  It  Is  indefensible  to  continue  its  use 
and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  act  when  the 
guidelines  indicate  actlcm." 

CXTBBB)  laSllMONT 

Apparently  the  public  Isnt  going  to  get 
much  chance  to  testify  regarding  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  proposal  to  turn  fis- 
sionable materials  over  to  private  industry. 

Fissionable  materials  are  the  deadly,  se- 
cret materials  which  go  kito  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs.  After  long  debate  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  Congress  decided  these 
should  not  be  given  to  private  industry. 
But  the  AEC  now  prt^iosed  otherwise  and  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Cmnmlttee  of  Congress 
will  hold  hearings  July  29  on  the  change. 

This  is  the  worst  time  in  the  world  to  hold 
such  hearings.  Scientists  and  concerned  citl- 
aens  who  otherwise  would  testify  are  away 
for  the  summer  and  many  dont  even  know 
about  the  hearings. 

However,  Senator  John  PAsroaa,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Representative  Cbxt  Holoiklo,  of 
California,  both  Democrats,  have  added  an- 
other hurdle  which  wUl  limit  public  testi- 
mony.  They  state: 

"All  persons  desiring  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  should  submit  12  copies  of  their 
prepared  statements  to  the  •  •  •  committee 
not  later  than  July  15." 

Finally,  the  closing  date  for  submitting 
statements  was  July  15.  And  since  it  is  now 
July  17,  it's  highly  doubtful  that  many 
Americans  vrill  get  a  chance  to  be  heard  on 
the  all-important  question  of  permitting  pri- 
vate industry  to  have  the  dangerous  fission- 
able materials  which  go  into  the  A-bomb 
and  the  H-bomb. 

Note. — ^The  hearings  are  scheduled  Just  as 
Averell  Harrlman  is  in  Moscow,  on  instruc- 
tions from  President  Kennedy  to  try  to  keep 
the  atomic  "genie  in  the  bottle."  Apparently 
the  atomic  genie  will  not  be  kept  in  the  bottle 
here  at  home. 


HELP  WANTED  STATISTICS  NEEDED 
TO  BALANCE  UNEMPLOYMENT  DATA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Arthur  Burns,  who  is  a  very  capable 
economist,  and  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Eisenhower,  points  out  that 
the  statistics  which  are  made  available 
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on  unemployment  are  most  inadequate 
because  they  do  not  provide  knowledge 
on    Job    vacancies.    Mr.    Bums    docu- 
ments his  position,  and  the  New  York 
Times  gives  it  very  thoroogh  coverage 
As  a  member  of  the  Statistics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  regard  this  analysis  by  Mr 
Burns   as   very   important,   and   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
others.    I  am  going  to  call  on  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  which 
is  assigned  to  the  StatlsUcs  Subcom- 
mittee to  see  if  we  can  get  better  statis- 
tics to  provide  a  fairer  picture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AxTHua  F.  BuxNs  Sats  U.S.  Data  on  Job 
Vacancies  Is  Inadequate 
Efforts  to  reduce  unemployment  are  being 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  national  statistics  on 
actual  Job  vacancies. 

That  view  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Arthur  F 
Bums,  president  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  and  former  economic  ad- 
viser to  President  Elsenhower,  in  a  discussion 
appearing   in   the   Morgan   Guaranty   Trust 
Co.'s  latest  monthly  report  on  the  economy. 
Dr.  Burns  says  that  comprehensive  figures 
on  Job  openings  are  a  vital  missing  link  In 
our  entire  system  of  economic  intelligence 
Only  by  having  such  figures  and  then  setting 
them  against  those  for  unemployment    ac- 
cording to  the  Columbia  University  professor 
of  economics,  U  it  possible  to  know  whether 
the  economy  is  falling  to  provide  sufficient 
employment  opportunities  to  permit  a  Job 
for  all  who  are  able,  wUUng,  and  seeking  to 
work.     He  terms  the  lack  of  such  statlsUcs 
deplorable. 

It  is  necessary  to  match  Job  availability 
against  Joblessness,  says  the  econcmiist  in 
order  to  determine  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  remedy  for  it. 

As  for  the  causes  of  unemployment,  Dr 
Bums  cites  two  opposing  schools  of  thought 
One  consists  of  the  expansionists  who  at- 
tribute unemployment  princlpaUy  to  a  more 
or  less  chronic  shortage  of  aggregate  demand. 
The  other  comprises  the  structuralists  who 
give  chief  Importance  to  the  rapid  pUlng  up 
of  economic  changes,  which  have  been  creat- 
ing more  Jobs  than  can  be  filled  in  some  oc- 
cupations and  communities  while  substan- 
tial unemployment  is  being  created  In  others 
Much  of  this  debate  between  the  expan- 
Blonlato  and  the  structuralists  could  bere- 
KJlved  on  a  factual  basis,  according  to  Dr 
Burns,  if  overall  national  statistics  on  Job 
i«cancies  existed,  and  if  there  were  support- 
ing data  on  Job  openings  and  unemployment 
m  individual  occupations  and  communities 
The  major  policy  problem  of  our  generation 
m  the  economic  sphere  is  whether  aggregate 
demand  at  a  particular  time  is  deficient  and. 
U80,  what  action  the  Qovemment  can  wisely 

•J^'l  *I*^*^*.^*  development  of  needed 
Btatistics  on  Job  vacancies,  the  head  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
points  out: 

"Electronic  computers  open  up  excltlns 
Posslbiliues  for  the  future.  With  their  al2 
an  unemployed  worker  expressing  his  need  or 
preference  to  an  officer  of  an  employment  ex- 
change might  be  referred  In  a  Matter  of 
hours,  if  not  minutes,  to  a  list  of  potential 
employers,  outside  hU  community  tf  there 
art  none  in  his  own.  who  need  that  type  of 
employee.  Employers  could  be  served  in  a 
similar  way." 

Dr  Bums  goes  on  to  define  "full  employ- 
S«^  .  ^  "••aln«  "that  the  number  ot  va- 
«^t  Jobs  at  prevailing  wages  U  as  large  L 
the  number  unemployed,  and  that  tha  Ubor 
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na*Aet  Is  so  organiaed  that  everyone  who  is 
able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work  already  has 
•  Job  or  can  obtain  on*  aftar  a  brief  search 
or  after  iindergolng  some  training." 


Such  a  concept  of  full  employment  he 
remarks,  would  be  of  assistance  to  poilcy- 
makers  in  many  ways.  "By  focusing  on  Job 
opportunities  as  well  as  on  Job  shortages,  on 
employment  as  well  as  unemployment,  this 
concept  should  help  to  keep  the  healthy  and 
the  pathological  aspects  of  economic  life  in 
perspective." 

Dr.  Bums  called  partlcxilar  attention  to 
several  other  aspects  of  unemployment,  in- 
cluding: 

"A  serious  need  to  revamp  the  insurance 
^tem  so  that  more  effective  aid  would  be 
given  to  unemployed  workers  in  finding  new 
Jobs. 

"A  need  to  devise  ways  of  administration 
that  would  strlcUy  withhold  benefits  from 
those  who  quit  their  Jobs  without  good 
cause  or  who  are  unwiUlng  to  accept  suitable 
work. 

"A  need  to  use  the  Insurance  system  to 
enlarge  the  retraining  opportunities  for 
workers  who  can  have  little  hope  of  finding 
employment  In  their  own  trade." 

He  adds  that  "If  It  Is  really  tme  that  col- 
lective bargaining  and  some  of  our  social  leg- 
islation are  tending  to  complicate  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  It  would  be  well  to  turn 
at  once  to  exploring  ways  of  reducing  the 
dangerous  side  effects." 

Dr.  Bums'  remarks  were  originally  de- 
livered as  a  lecture  at  Rice  University  lest 
spring,  but  had  not  been  prevloiisly  pub- 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  AMERICAN 
LABOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  by  John  Herling  relating  to 
the  American  labor  movement  and  civil 
rights.  To  the  contrary  of  what  has 
been  alleged,  American  labor  has  been 
doing  a  good  job  in  the  fields  of  civU 
rights,  and,  under  the  circumstances  in 
the  South,  at  great  cost  to  its  member- 
ship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Herling  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Civn.  Rights  and  Aicxeican  Labox 
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ship  to  persuade,  to  educate,  to  cajole,  to 
pressure  their  local  constituency  into  an 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved  and 
into  changing  some  of  their  traditional 
practices.  It  has  been  mainly  a  silent  un- 
publicixed  battle. 

When  the  top  leadership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor— even  before  the  merger 
with  the  CIO— came  out  in  flat  support  of 
the  Supreme  Court  school  decision  of  19M, 
President  George  Meany  was  "Tflllftd  in  the 
days  foUowing  by  a  barrage  of  about  10.000 
messages,  largely  from  the  South,  threaten- 
ing him  and  the  trade  unions  with  all  sorts 
of  dire  consequences.  But  the  American  U- 
bor  leadership  pushed  ahead,  not  so  fast  as 
some  in  or  out  of  the  labor  movement  would 
have  liked,  but  they  pushed,  and  pushed 
hard.  *^ 

They  acted  out  of  conviction,  certainly 
not  out  of  expediency.  Obviously,  the  prob- 
lems of  organization  in  the  South  were 
tough  and  tricky  enough  without  giving  the 
opposition  another  stick— the  desegregation 
issue— to  beat  the  unions  with.  The  unions 
did  move,  regardless. 

In  the  9  years  since,  enormous  ad- 
vances have  taken  place  in  the  trade  imlons 
as  in  the  Nation.  The  AFL-CIO  natlonaUy 
and  through  its  aflUlates,  has  thrown  Its  full 
support  behind  the  President's  clvU  rights 
blU.  In  fact,  without  AFL-CIO*s  backing 
the  dvu  rights  measure  does  not  stand  a 
chance. 

The  trade  unions'  posiUon  goes  beyond  the 
President's  civU  rlghU  bUL  They  have  given 
full  support  to  a  supplementary  bill,  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Fair  Empioy- 
ment  Practices  Commission.  Such  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  California's  Representative 
Jaiocs  Roosevelt  and  Just  voted  out  of  com- 
mittee, will  have  its  countai>art  in  a  blU 
introduced  by  Minneeoto  Senator  Httbekt 
^^'^^^i^-  Pf«i<»«nt  Kennedy  supported 
the  FEPC  concept,  but  it  has  not  been  a 
part  of  the  adminlstraUon's  proposed  legis- 
lation. • 

On  the  raU  issue,  everybody  is  unhappy— 
the  administration,  the  unions  and  the  raU 
management.  The  prospect  of  throwing  out 
tens  of  thousands  of  men— former  aristo- 
crats of  Ubor— is  a  moral,  not  merely  a 
technological,  question.  The  savings  in  pay- 
rolls means  waste  of  human  beings  and  costs 
to  taxpayers.  Some  formula  of  accommoda- 
tion, of  adjustment,  and  of  ameUoration  Is 
desperately  sought.  Specific  leglsUtion  may 
be  the  only  way  out,  but  President  Kennedy 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  not  moving 
hastily  or  angrtly.  " 


(By  John  Herling) 
Recently,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  President  Kennedy 
and  the  American  trade  unions.  The  sweaty 
drivers  of  the  wedge,  \islng  more  muscle 
than  skill,  shine  with  a  kind  of  Instant  wis- 
dom in  labor  affairs.  Their  efforts  aim  to 
please  those  who  deplore  labor's  legislative 
and  political  activities  as  they  seek  to  draw 
as  much  labor  support  as  possible  away 
from  the  Kennedy  administration. 

This  week,  the  wedge  U  the  clvU  rights 
issue.  In  this  area,  the  American  labor 
movement  has  In  many  ways  been  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  national  community  In  Its  op- 
poslUon  to  racial  discrimination,  in  some 
areas,  such  as  the  building  trades,  there  has 
been  a  long,  hard  fight  for  the  elimination 
of  the  racial  bars  fronf  apprenticeship  and 
membership  in  some  of  the  craft  unions 
The  great  obstacle  here  has  not  been  the 
top  leadership  of  the  trade  imlons.  but  un- 
happuy,  some  of  the  local  leadership  and 
some  of  the  rank  and  file. 

In  many  ways,  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
struggles  inside  the  Ubor  movement  has 
been  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  leader- 


MESSAOE     FROM      THE     HOUSE- 
ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  582)  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  definition  of  "peanuts"  which 
is  now  in  effect  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

DEFENSE     OF     THE     REPUBLICAN 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  last 
weekend  an  intemperate  and,  in  my 
opinion,  ill-judged,  attache  was  made  on 
the  conservatives  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Since  the  conservatives  consti- 
tute quite  clearly  the  great  majority  of 
the  party  it  seems  all  the  more  strange, 
even   suicidal,   for  a   man  aometimea 
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thouchd  to  have  been  a  Republican  lead- 
er to  ti  m  on  tbe  great  majority  of  his 
party  sich  a  destructive  attack.  The 
potentlfl  I  damage  to  the  party  is  incal- 
culable. The  effects  of  the  chasm  which 
these  a  tadn  are  opening  in  the  party 
will  be  f  elt  not  only  on  the  national  level. 
but  rig  It  down  through  the  ticket  to 
the  Iocs  offloes.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  rema  n  silent  in  the  face  of  such  self - 
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actios  by  a  man  desperately  try- 


ing to  n  trieve  his  declining  political  for- 


Thls  brazen  attempt  to  cast  a 
>ver  all  conservatives  by  pinning 


an  eztn  mist  label  on  them  is  the  same 
tlreaoDM  and  hsrpocritical  game  which 
for  year  i  has  been  the  principal  weapon 
of  the  I  orthem  Democrats.  It  is  false 
In  their  hands,  and  it  is  equally  false  in 
the  ham  Is  of  a  Republican. 

It  la  J  ay  considered  Judgment  that  a 
man  wfa  >  would  take  such  desperate  and 
desteuc  tve  measures  against  his  own 
party  h  a  gamble  to  gain  some  tem- 
porary, lersonal  advantage  has  already 
forfeite<  any  claim  to  loyalty  from  any 
part  of  the  party  organization. 

I  hav  i  come  to  make  this  statement 
Indeed  ts  a  result  of  many  telephone 
caUs,  ai  d  other  communications  I  have 
had  f  roi  a  party  organization  people  who 
are  fllle  i  with  anger  and  dismay  at  this 
cynical  attack  which,  if  it  is  continued. 
everyozK  knows  can  only  weaken  disas- 
trously lie  whole  party.  If  we  of  the 
party  al  ow  such  desperate  opportunism 
to  cloud  the  chances  of  all  Republicans 
In  1M4,  we  shall  deserve  what  we  get. 
I  can  1  pon  the  responsible  leadership 
of  the  >arty  to  act  with  firmness  and 
courage  in  exposing  these  destructive 
tactics  or  what  they  are.  The  party 
cannot  tfford  to  act  with  tolerance  to- 
ward aiibitious  men  who  would  delib- 
erately nrovoke  a  deep  disimity  in  the 
party,  1 1  a  redclees  gamble  to  achieve 
some  pirsonal  gain.  The  whole  ticket 
from  toi )  to  bottom  must  not  be  brought 
into  Jeo  Mudy  because  a  small  handful 
of  wUU  il  men  find  this  to  suit  their 
persona  advantage. 

Withi  1  the  last  year  it  has  become  in- 
creasinf  ly  clear  what  would  be  the  major 
pnvagaoda  weapon  of  the  northern 
Democr  its  against  the  Republicans  in 
1964.  £  nd  the  reason  for  the  choice  of 
this  wet  pon  is  clear.  The  weapon  is  to 
smear  lonest  and  decent  conservatism 
with  th( !  label  of  extremism — to  equate 
a  few  n  »iBy  people  on  the  far  right  with 
the  bnad  and  decent  conservatism 
'Which  li  so  widespread  today.  This  is 
the  wea  >on. 

And  t  !ie  reas<m  for  the  choice  of  this 
weapon  by  the  Democrats  is  the  great 
and  gnwlng  strength  of  conservatism 
In  this  <  ountry  today.  The  liberals  are 
afraid  (f  this  great  and  growing  con- 
servatisQ,  and  the  liberals  who  have 
nothing  bat  the  leftover  Ideas  of  the 
thirties-  -the  liberals  who  are  intellectu- 
ally bax  krupt— cannot  at  all  depend  on 
the  for<e  of  their  ideas  to  win  public 
approval.  The  long  history  of  liberal 
failures  in  domestic  and,  above  all.  in 
foreign  policy  has  long  ago  exhausted 
the  pub  ic  confidence,  so  they  are  driven 
now  to  a  combination  of  demagoguery 
and  des  ;ructive  propaganda. 
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To  amear  conservatism  is  a  principal 
political  objective  of  the  northern  Demo- 
crats as  we  approach  1964.  They  are 
frightened,  not  of  extremism  as  they 
pretend,  but  of  a  strong  and  viable  con- 
servatism which  could  revive  the  great 
underlying  moral  strength  of  this  coun- 
try which  they  have  done  so  much  to 
undermine. 

How  are  they  doing  this? 

A  mysterious  organization  known  as 
Group  Research,  Inc..  was  set  up  in 
Washington  more  than  a  year  ago.  Its 
purpose — to  develop  dossiers  on  "right- 
ists." A  network  of  communications  has 
been  set  up  across  coimtry,  through 
labor  political  action  specialists,  to  fun- 
nel this  concoction  of  so-called  Informa- 
tion around  the  country  into  every  pos- 
sible locality.  More  than  a  year  before 
the  1964  election,  this  propaganda 
transmission  belt  for  the  Democrat  Party 
is  already  being  advertised  in  many  local 
union  magazines.  Republican  conserva- 
tives are  always  referred  to  as  "right- 
ists." 

The  attempt  has  clearly  been  to  create 
a  broad  public  Impression  that  the  con- 
servative movement  is  dominated  by  ir- 
rational and  dangerous  "rightists"  who 
are  addicted  to  violent  solutions  of  polit- 
ical problems. 

Bemkrupt  of  ideas,  the  liberals  are 
tiunlng  to  clever  If  rather  shoddy  propa- 
ganda tactics.  I  will  predict  now  that 
the  liberals  will  use  the  "guilt  by  associ- 
ation" method  to  discredit  conservatives. 
They  will  find,  as  one  can  find  in  any 
group,  a  few  disreputable  people  and  then 
will  smear  all  conservatives  with  the 
sins  of  these  inconsequential  few.  We 
are  about  to  behold  a  "witch-hunt," 
Democrat-style. 

Only  a  month  ago,  a  calculated  demon- 
stration was  made  by  a  number  of  libercd 
Democrat  Congressmen  to  tie  all  con- 
servatives together  in  one  disreputable 
category,  for  propaganda  purposes. 
They  were  answered  sharply  and  logi- 
cally, on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  conservatives  who  had  the 
courage  to  resist  these  destructive  and 
irresponsible  propaganda  tactics. 

Now  I  have  been  describing  in  some 
detail,  because  It  seemed  necessary  to  do 
so.  the  propaganda  tactics  of  the  Demo- 
crats as  they  strive  to  twm  the  rising 
tide  of  conservatism.  It  is  clear  Uiat  the 
northern  Democrats  have  calculated 
that  their  most  destructive  propaganda 
weapon  will  be  to  tar  the  whole  conserv- 
ative movement  with  the  brush  of 
extremism. 

To  achieve  this  result  is  the  dearest 
wish  of  the  liberal  Democrat  strategists. 
The  Democrats  know  that  success  in  this 
effort  would  not  only  weaken  and  prob- 
ably destroy  the  prospects  of  any  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  presidency, 
but  woiild  indeed  reach  deep  Into  the 
party  and  reap  a  harvest  of  lesser  ofUces 
as  the  party  was  weakened  down  to  its 
very  roots  by  lntriH>arty  warfare. 

This  is  the  dearest  wish  of  the  liberal 
Democrats. 

But  it  Is  a  shocking  fact  that  their 
greatest  assist  has  now  come  from  a 
member  of  our  own  party.  It  is  a  sad 
and  bitter  fact  that  this  so-called  Re- 
publican   leader    is    helping    them    to 


accomplish  their  precise  objective  by  his 
current  attack  on  his  own  party.  He  1b 
using  exactly  the  tactic  which  the  Demo- 
crats themselves  have  decided  would  be 
the  most  destructive  of  Republican 
chances  in  1964,  right  down  the  line, 
right  down  to  the  local  offices. 

I  find  it  almost  incredible  that  one  who 
has  received  such  favors  from  the  party 
and  who.  it  is  rumored,  looks  to  this 
party  for  even  greater  favors  could  fail 
to  see  that  even  his  selfish  interests 
would  not.  in  the  long  run,  be  served  by 
such  destructive  tactics. 

If  such  tactics  should  succeed  and  a 
hostile  gap  be  opened  inside  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Party  the  nomination  would  not  be 
worth  anything  to  anyone,  in  any  case. 
I  say  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  reckless 
and  destructive  behavior  of  this  kind 
on  the  part  of  anyone  who  holds  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  in  the  party. 

Only  this  week  Drew  Pearson  is  re- 
ported to  have  said: 

Word  Is  seeping  around  that  Democratic 
professional  politicians  are  seriously  consid- 
ering a  dlvide-and-conquer  gambit  ior  1064. 

On  the  question  of  Republicans  I  con- 
sider Pearson's  reliability  to  be  close  to 
zero.  When  he  refers  to  his  friends,  the 
liberal  Democrats,  perhaps  he  can  some- 
times be  correct.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, indeed  he  seems  to  be  correct. 

If  the  objective  of  provoking  disunity 
in  the  Republican  Party  Is  a  top  project 
for  the  Democi*ats  they  can  rest  easy. 
There  is  a  Republican  who  seems  willing 
to  perform  this  task  for  them,  and  in 
exact  accordance  with  their  specifica- 
tions. 

If  this  Republican  and  his  little  band  " 
continue  to  show  a  willingness  to  do  the 
Job  for  them,  the  Democrats  can  Just 
sit  back  and  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  Re- 
publican destruction  b^ng  undertaken  by 
the  Republicans  themselves. 

As  someone  who  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centiuy  actively  campaigned  for 
all  Republican  candidates,  local.  State, 
and  National,  I  must  say  I  am  appalled 
at  this  spectacle.  During  the  last  quar- 
ter century  I  have  taken  part  and  co- 
operated with  block  workers,  precinct 
committeemen,  county  chainnen  and 
State  chairmen  as  well  as  our  national 
organizations. 

I  think  of  these  people — block  workers 
and  precinct  captains — rendering  their 
unselfish  services  year  in  and  year  out, 
without  expectation  of  any  personal  re- 
ward, and  I  do  not  believe  they  deserve 
to  have  their  work  damaged  and  made 
harder  by  the  irresponsible  acts  of  an 
ambitious  man,  and  a  small  handful  of 
lieutenants,  willing  to  sacrifice  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  all  these  people  in  order 
to  achieve  some  personal  objectives. 

I  speak  here  in  defense  of  the  Republi- 
can organization  which  has  been  out- 
rageously maligned.  I  am  asking  for  s 
cessation  of  the  kind  of  disruptive  tactici 
that  can  only  bring  disaster  to  the  orga- 
nization from  top  to  bottom. 

I  am  asking  for  a  responsible  Republi- 
canism, and  a  rational  presentation  of 
issues  and  national  problems. 

Neither  the  Republican  Party  nor  tbe 
Nation  can  afford,  at  this  time,  destruc- 
tive and  negative,  emotion-laden  and 
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name-calling  approaches  to  the  great 
problems  we  face. 

Surely  this  man  has  spoken  haadvis- 
edly.  I  cannot  believe  the  wholesale  and 
intemperate  attack  on  the  conservatives 
represents  his  mature  reflection. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  an  editorial 
by  the  great  New  York  newspaper  the 
Wall  Street  Jom-nal,  enUUed  "Politics 
by  Epithet."  I  draw  attention  to  its 
Judgment  that  the  recent  comments  di- 
rected at  the  conservative  Repubhcans 
"Is  a  shoddy  way  to  carry  on  the  public 
debate." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcoan  at 
this  point  numerous  other  editorials 
from  across  the  country— coast  to 
coast— expressing  views  ranging  from 
astonishment  to  bitter  criticism  of  a 
Republican  leader  who  could  so  reck- 
lessly attempt  to  divide  and  weaken  his 
own  party. 

I  include  editorials  and  columns  from 
ttie  Washington  Post,  the  Washington 
star,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  PorUand 
Oregonlan.  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
as  well  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  also  include  a  statement  by  the  well- 
known  radio  commentator.  Ray  Henle 
made  on  July  16.  j  ^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  17, 1963] 

Politics  by  Eprraxr 

We  see  that  the  political  commentators  are 

nterpretlng  Governor  Boclcefeller's  long  po- 

llti«»l  statement  this  weelt  as  a   broadsWe 

against  Senator  Goldwater  and  those  who 

support  him  for  the  Republican  nomination 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  lent  some  sup-" 

port  for  this  Interpretation,  for  although  In 

castigating  the  radical  right  he  mentioned 

no  names,  he  did  remark  at  a  later  press  con- 

^f^K^v^*'  *"*  '**"«*  Senator  Goldwato 
might  be  captured  by  his  own  foUowers 
whatever  that  means.  "owers. 

Even  so.  we  are  reluctant  to  believe  the 
Governor  meant  to  make  a  personal  attack  on 
the  Senator.  If  so,  the  statement  doesn't 
speak  very  weU  for  the  Governor  and  it  Isn't 
going  to  do  his  party  much  good 

Not  that  there  was  anything  exceptional  in 
the  general  political  sentiments  ib   Rocke- 

S  th  hf'^'^*?-  ^  "**^«  *»*•  *^cl««  ot 
«/.??,.?  .^'*  ^"  ^^  dedicated  to  freedom, 
equality  of  opportunity,  the  Ptederal  system 
Of  government,  the  free  enterprise  system, 
the  importance  of  fiscal  integrity,  and  to  oui^ 
heritage  of  free  speech.  >~  "«* 

JZ^Z°^^'^  ^""^^^  ^""P^^  anyone  to  quarrel 
With  toese  sentiments.    They  are  alsS  Sen- 

pS,^""^*™,'^'  *°**  ^  "^«  Democrauc 
Party  they  could  be  embraced  equaUy  by 
Senator  Bthd  and  President  Kennedy  In 
lact.  In  Governor  Rockefeller's  stated  phl- 

L*^f.^}^*'*  ^  ''^y  ""^«  to  distinguish  his 
politics  from  those  of  the  President 

But  this  was  not  all  the  Governor  said. 
He  then  went  on  to  cry  that  these  prln- 
c  pies  are  In  danger  from  a  "highly  dlsci- 
gllned  minority"  who  are  out  to  .ubv«^e 
Republican  Party  and  who  are  so  strong  they 

M  well.  The  implication  is  that  these  pow- 
erful people  do  not  believe  in  freedom,  equal- 
ity  of  opportunity  or   any  of  those  other 

SiTes  ^fair '*'*""    "^"^    ""^-^    ^ 

tr!^^!,^"^'  ""*  Governor  sees  them  as  no 
trivial  conspirators.  "They  are  embarked 
on  a  determined  and  ruthless  effort  to  take 

aates.      Already  these  people— he  calls  them 
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the  "lunatic  fringe"— have  supposedly  sub- 
verted the  Young  Republicans. 

Now  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  country 
has  its  lunatic  fringes  at  both  ends  of  the 
political  spectnim.  But  the  Governor  is  not 
Just  making  a  commentary;  he  is  making  an 
Indictment  with  words  like  conspiracy,  sub- 
version, and  racism. 

"nils  U  surely  a  serious  Indictment,  and 
Just  as  surely  calls  for  a  bill  of  particulars 
as  to  what  these  subversive  ideas  are,  what 
national  leaders  are  espousing  them,  and 
how  It  happens  that  this  minority  is  in  a 
position  to  subvert  against  Its  will  one  of  our 
two  great  political  parties. 

No  such  bill  of  particulars  is  forthcoming 
Other  than  showing  enthusiasm  for  Senator 
GoLDWATD,  what  did  the  Young  Republicans 
advocate  that  Is  subversive?  Which  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  six  articles  of  faith  do  these 
plotters  plot  against?  Who  are  these  oh-so- 
powerful  conspirators?  You  are  left  to 
guess. 

PersonaUy  we  find  It  difficult  to  believe 
toat  Governor  Rockefeller  reaUy  Intended 
his  statement  to  soimd  the  way  It  seems  to 
For  unfortunately  It  sounds  too  much  like 
one  of  those  demagogic  speeches  of  familiar 
memory  In  which  the  orator  cries  that  "they" 
are  organized  to  take  over  the  country  and 
subvert  our  freedoms.  In  such  speeches  the 
they"  are  never  specified.  "They"  are  sim- 
ply left  to  hang  over  the  landscape,  brooding 
ominous,  and  frightening. 

This  is  always  a  shoddy  way  to  carry  on  the 
public  debate.  For  what  divides  this  country 
Is  not  Its  articles  of  faith;  there  Is  universal 
dedication  to  the  preservation  of  ova  own 
freedom  and  heritage.  The  difference  Is  over 
how  best  to  preserve  them.  Those  who  rally 
to  Senator  Golowatxr.  Just  as  those  who 
rally  to  Governor  RockefeUer.  have  their 
reasons  and  it  is  no  service  to  the  public  dis- 
cussion to  conduct  it  by  epithet. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  17.  1963] 

ROCKSFKIXER'S  BOMB 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Three  days  after  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 

exploded  his  bomb  on  the  Republican  Party's 

rlghtwlng.  much  of  the  debris  can  be  clearlv 

seen.  ' 

The  bomb  gravely  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween the  party's  left  and  right  and  speUed 
out  the  spilt  over  Negro  equality  In  plain 
language.  *^ 

It  demolished  the  carefuUy  nurtured 
friendship  between  Rockefeller  and  Senator 
Barbt  Goldwatd  (they  had  been  meeting 
secretly  In  Washington  for  breakfast  from 
time  to  time). 

But  It  seems  to  have  failed  to  accomplish 
what  many  thought  to  be  Its  major  purpose- 
Pumping  new  life  Into  the  Rockefeller  presi- 
dential candidacy,  which  has  been  In  a  state 
of  near  death  since  the  Governor's  marrlaKe 
a  months  ago.  ~*"hjb 

The  widespread  suspicion  persists,  even 
among  RepubUcan  moderates  and  some  out- 
right liberals,  that  the  Governor's  motives 
were  not  entirely  selfless  and  they  resent  it 

This  Is  of  course,  the  way  of  all  pollUcs 
Nevertheless,  politicians  note  that  so  long  as 
Rockefeller  was  far  In  front  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination,  he  courted  Republican  unity 
and  displayed  his  conservaUve  side.  Not 
untU  GOLDWATKS  foTged  Into  the  lead  did 
Rockefeller  blow  the  whistle  on  the  far  right 

f»ilZi"fJ'"l®  months  ago  that  Rockefeller 
turned  thumbs  down  on  a  highly  confidential 
requwt  for  financial  help  (the  figure  men- 
Uoned  was  WO.OOO)  to  .fight  rlghtwlng  in- 
filtration  of   the  naUonal   Young  Republl- 

^riJit  K*^  ^°''°  ^"^  P~°'  that  the 
far  right  had  already  locked  up  about  a 
doeen  States  In  Its  power  grab  planned  for 
Ust  months  national  convention  in  San 
Francisco. 

At  tl^t  time.  Rockefeller  was  still  riding 
nign.    He  was  converUng  conservative  party 
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powers  to  his  side.  He  and  GoLowATUt.  the 
conservative  messlah,  were  meeting  for  cicca- 
Elonal  breakfasts  at  the  Govemw's  PoSail 
Road  estate  here  in  Washington 

These  sessions  had  one  main  purpose-  To 
keep  the  left  and  right  wings  from  brelklnK 
apart.  A  subsidiary  purpose  was  to  steer 
^.t«J?^^^***?yw""°"  ""^   convention   de- 

^iSid  nSo"?  '^  °"^«^*  ^-^^-^  "<» 

What  followed  In  rapid  succession  were 
Rockefellers  remarriage.  Goldwatw's  boom 
and  the  shocking  rlghtwlng  power  play  of 
the  Young  Republicans'  convention  Pan- 
icky eastern  Repubhcans,  eyeing  the  specter 
of  conservative  western  and  southern  Wty 
domination  for  the  first  time,  yearned  for  a 
leader. 

A  fortnight  ago.  Rockefeller  told  some  of 
his   political   Intimates   he   could    not  keen 
silent   any   longer.     The    animosity   of   the 
rlghtwlng.  he  said,  had  sabotaged  his  efforts 
to  find  an  accommodation.    He  made  clear 
he  was  going  to  be  the  old  Rocky— the  liberal 
R<^ky.    On  Sunday  he  exploded  his  bomb 
But  curtously.  he  tried  to  soften  the  Im- 
pact on  his  friend  Goldwater.    Last  Satur- 
day, he  sent  the  Senator  a  telegram  reveallnR 
he  was  about  to  make  a  statement  dealing 
with  a  common  cause  to  all  Republicans  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  Ooldwatd  would 
stand  with  Rockefeller  In  the  Interests  of 
party  unity.   On  Monday  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment—which  did  not  name  Goldwater  per- 
sonally but  devastated  his  foUowers— arrived 
in  GoLowATBR's  Office  by  special  deUvery 

As  might  be  expected,  the  advance  warn- 
ing dldnt  soften  the  blow. 

But  what  may  be  reaUy  damaging  for  the 
Rockefeller  cause  is  the  lukewarm  response 
from  anti-Goldwater  forces.  Such  moder- 
ates as  Gov.  William  Scranton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  been  conspicuously  silent  A 
possible  reason:  The  Rockefeller  statement 
appeared  to  blanket  trled-and-true  conserva- 
tive Republicans  with  the  John  Birchers  and 
condemn  all  with  equal  fervor. 

Or,  it  may  Just  be  that  Rockefeller  Is  too 
controversial  to  lead  the  Republican  left  In 
the  party  battle  from  which  there  U  now  no 
turning  back. 

"Rockefeller  had  the  beet  of  intentions  " 
an     anti-Ooldwater     Republican     confided 
But  he  has  now  posed  the  ideological  issue 
in  highly  personalized  terms— himself  on  one 
side  and  Goldwater  on  the  other." 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington   DC 

July  16,  1963] 

Wartarx  xk  the  GOP 

Party  schism  seems  to  be  the  fashion  these 
days.  The  international  Communist  move- 
ment is  breaking  up.  The  Democrats  are 
split  wider  than  ever  by  the  civil  rlghU 
iMue — and  now  the  Republicans. 

"Vociferous  and  weU-drllled  extremist  ele- 
ments, determined  and  ruthless  effort  to 
take  over  the  party,  whoUy  aUen.  tacUcs  of 
ruthless,  roughshod  IntlmldaUon  tactics  of 
totalitarianism,  radical  right  lunatic  fringe 
disgraceful,  subversion,  purveyors  of  hate 
and  distrust."  *-         /         «*    u«m> 

What  have  we  here?  The  latest  Moscow- 
Peking  blast?  Some  antl-Fasclst  fulmlna- 
tlon  left  over  from  the  HlUer  era?  Not  at 
all.  Simply  the  reacUon  of  New  York  Gov- 
ernor RockefeUer  to  the  efforta  of  Barrt 
GOLDWATER'8  supportSTs  to  take  over  the  GOP. 

There  Is  no  possibility  now  that  the  Issue 

^  *^-H^f*^~'°'  '^*  °«^  y«".  at  least, 
there  wlU  be  open  warfare  between  the  Re- 
publican liberal  and  conservative  wings  "I 
for  one,"  says  Mr.  Rockefeller,  "will  do  every- 
thing In  my  power  •  •  •  to  counter  the  In- 
fluence of  these  forces  and  to  defeat  their 
purposes." 

Well,  the  Governor's  statement  has  a  char- 
acteristically hysterical  sound  to  it.  which  no 
doubt  reflects  the  very  real  strength  shown 
by  the  Goldwater  forces  In  ivoent  days  It 
Is  quite  possible  that,  unless  somenis  else 
moves  effectively  Into  the  picture,  the  man 
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win  80V  up  the  nomination 
he  formally  declares  his  can- 
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Rockefeller  has  not  Inten- 

that  the  rich  Kastem  Uberal 

ha  speaks  wUI  never  accept 

as  tbm  nominee,  the  effect 

will  make  it  practically  Impos- 

wlng  to  do  so. 
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slice 


harshness  of  the  Gover- 

of  Senator  OotLawAZiB.  by 

denunciation   of  the   Senator's 

'4abverslon,     cynical     expediency. 

ipigh-ahod   Intimidation,    totall- 

il  dvU  war  between 

left  and  right  wings. 

the   William   Howard   Taft- 
^ooeevelt  8|^t  early  in  this  cen- 
Bepubllcan  Presidential  poesl- 
■o  irreparable  an  assault  upon 
lar  In  atfvanee  of  convention  time. 
BockefeOer^  bitter  and  now  un- 
^  RXds,  indeed,  even  suggest  that 
might  not  step  sliort  of  an  out- 
V  third  party  movement  In  19M 
OotnwAtaa  yet  win  the  con- 
Vrealdentlal  designation, 
tact,  in  turn,  also  strongly  sug- 
(he  nomination  will  be  withheld 
I  lenator.  In  sptte  of  the  aU-but- 
fact  that  If  they  were  simply 
wishes,  without  regard  to  prac- 
delegatea  would,  in  fact,  choose 
BepubUean     Conventions — ^llke 
Conventions — are  toughly  prac- 
They  want  to  pick  a  winner, 
worst,  they  want  to  pick  a  loser 
own  loss  win  not  leave  the  party 
Sroken  apart. 

Rockefeller,      therefore,      has 

looks   very   Itte   a   mutually 

stalemate    between    left    and 

has  not  knocked  Senator  OoLn- 

probably  he  has    he  has  al- 

iertalnty  knocked  himself  out  by 

dlvisiveness  of  his  action. 

intact,  of  course,   is  the  great 

Aqiubllcan  OMiter.  which  now  will 

Its  own.    Iha  prospects  of  such 

rankais  as  Gov.  William 


out- -and 


Scranton  of  Pennsylvania  and  Gov.  George 
Romney  of  Michigan  are  now  far  higher 
than  yesterday. 

So  are  those  of  a  man  who  prevloiisly  had 
actually  been  mentioned  more  in  courtesy 
than  In  realism.  Senator  Taausion  Moarosr 
of  Kentucky.  Por  Senator  Moaroir,  a  reason- 
able moderate  and  a  former  national  OOP 
chairman,  has  a  history  of  effective  concllla- 
tlon  and  mediation  among  the  various  Re- 
publican factions. 

Draw  a  circle  around  these  three  names — 
Scranton,  Romney,  Morton — and  the  odds  are 
that  within  it  you  will  have  placed  the  name 
of  the  nert  RepubUcan  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

THB  WBT  or  IT 

Finally,  the  puazled  question  among  poU- 
ticlans  now  is: 

Why  did  Rocky  do  lt7  The  easiest  answer 
is  that  hla  own  fortunes  had  sunk  so  low 
that  he  had  nowhere  to  go  but  up  and  so  was 
ready  to  try  even  the  most  desperate  meas- 
ures to  restore  his  position.  Tet.  Senator 
GoLDWAxm  U  exactly  the  same  Senator  Oold- 
WATsa  who  untU  very  recently  was  being  per- 
sistently courted  by  the  Governor  as  a 
thoroughly  acceptable  Republican. 

Therefore,  the  true  explanation,  in  this 
columnist's  opinion,  is  more  subtle.  Gover- 
nor RodccfeUer  Is  in  almost  a  fever  of  frus- 
tration that  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
generally,  and  not  merely  Senator  Goldwatb, 
are  not  going  to  accept  the  extreme  aspects 
of  the  Kennedy  clvU  rights  program.  The 
Governor^  undoubtedly  real  private  convic- 
tions in  this  matter  are  passionate  and  hard- 
line beyond  ready  belief.  He  would  rather 
destroy  the  BepubUean  Party's  chances  in 
1004 — Including  his  own — than  see  it  adopt 
what  In  simple  fact,  but  never  to  him,  is  a 
moderate  dvU  rights  line. 

[From  the  Chicago  Trtbune] 
Thz  Airvn.  Choxos 

Something  akin  to  panic  is  sweeping  the 
eastern  liberal  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
because  there  is  a  strong  poeslbUlty  that  the 
party  at  last  will  have  a  conservative  candi- 
date for  President  in  1964.  The  rapid  rise 
of  Senator  Baxst  Oolowatxb  in  every  na- 
tional and  sectional  poll  has  sent  him  far 
ahead  as  the  popular  choice. 

Meanwixlle.  Gov.  Nelson  RockefeUer  has 
gone  Into  a  catastrophic  skid  since  his  di- 
vorce and  remarriage.  The  attempt  to  in- 
flate the  Romney  and  Scranton  baUoons  has 
produced  no  more  than  a  weary  susplratlon. 
An  effort  to  achieve  a  sudden  buildup  In 
behalf  of  such  dun-colored  hcvses  as  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay  and  Senator  TmtusTON  Morton 
has  been  greeted  with  boredom. 

So  the  reallaatlon  has  dawned  early  that 
som^iow  Senator  Golowatcs  must  be  beaded 
off  befcH«  the  race  for  the  nomination  be- 
comes a  nmaway.  Hie  suicide  corps  of  the 
eastmn  wing  of  the  party,  which  would 
always  sooner  lose  with  a  liberal  than  give 
the  people  a  chance  to  elect  a  conservative, 
has  set  up  its  battery  of  popguns  and  gone 
into  action. 

The  caa^wign  against  Oolowatxk  has  got 
underway  on  the  dirtiest  possible  note.  By 
tmplicatlan,  and  frequently  by  direct  allega- 
tion, the  attempt  is  being  made  to  portray 
GoLDWATBi'a  supporters  as  white  suprema- 
cists, mambeta  of  the  Birch  Society,  and 
crackpots  on  the  lunatic  fringe  of  what  is 
called  the  radical  right. 

The  sharpshooters  do  not  have  the  temerity 
to  try  to  smear  Golowatxb  directly.  They 
imply  that  only  such  disreputable  elements 
support  him.  This  Is  an  Insult  to  the  great 
body  of  ctttaens  who  admire  and  respect  the 
Senator  and  see  in  him  the  only  chance  to 
provide  the  voters  with  an  opportunity  to 
expreas  thetr  conservative  sentiments. 

It  has  been  slyly  insinuated  that  Senator 
Golowatxb  is  willing  to  write  off  the  in-ban 
centers  of  the  North  and  East  and  to  irin  the 


White  House  by  sweeping  the  Midwest  and 
much  of  the  West  and  by  making  heavy  in- 
roads in  what  used  to  be  the  Democratic 
South.  According  to  this  theory.  Goldwatxs 
would  write  off  the  Negro  vote. 

The  Senator  himself  says  that  he  has  never 
had  any  theory  of  that  kind  and  that  Repub- 
licans are  going  after  every  available  vote 
next  year.  His  opponents  are  weU  aware  that 
Senator  Golowatis,  in  his  years  ss  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Senate  campaign 
oommlttee,  did  precisely  that.  He  has  spo- 
ken in  almost  every  State  and  major  city, 
tirelessly  working  toe  the  election  of  the 
members  of  his  party,  among  them  some  of 
the  men  who  have  the  knife  out  fcx-  him  now. 

The  stop-Goldwater  movement  centers  in 
New  York.  Rockefeller,  the  JUted  poUtlcal 
suitor,  has  begun  braying  about  well -drilled 
extremist  elements  boring  within  the  party. 
"The  radical  right  lunatic  fringe,"  he  cries, 
is  "moving  to  subvert  the  RepubUcan  Party." 

The  New  York  Herald  Ttibtme  and  its  col- 
iminists,  Joseph  Alsop  and  the  team  of  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  taped  out  the 
line  before  Rocky  got  the  message.  From 
Denver,  where  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee recently  met,  the  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Novak  passed  the  word,  "Top  politicians  from 
the  vote-rich  Eastern  States  made  It  clear  in 
private  conversation  here  that  Ooldwatxr 
Just  wont  do."  The  Herald  Tribxme,  with 
tears  in  its  voice,  begs  the  Senator's  sup- 
porters to  say.  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 

What  has  got  into  these  people?  They 
have  succumbed  to  myths  of  their  own  crea- 
tion. Senator  Golowateb  is  an  able  man,  a 
good  Republican,  and  a  great  patriot,  by  the 
description  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  own  Repub- 
lican colleague  from  New  York,  Senator  Kbn- 
ifTTH  Kkatimg.  But  the  anti-Goldwater 
limacy  raises  the  question  of  whether  the 
Republican  Party,  which  has  been  persuaded 
to  suicide  so  often  by  its  liberal  wing,  is  go- 
ing to  do  it  again. 

[From  the  Portland  Oragonian,  July  16, 1963] 
Rocky  Exrancv,  Too 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller's  aU-out  attack 
on  the  radical  right  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  aharpens  the  issue  confronting 
primary  voters  and  the  GOP  National  Con- 
vention in  1964,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller decides  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency. 

In  his  attack  on  extremists,  however.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  was  as  extreme  as  those  be 
aocused.  It  is  demagoguery  to  say  that  aU 
leaders  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  for  exam- 
ple, are  In  the  lunatic  fringe.  Certainly, 
many  individual  members  of  such  organisa- 
tions as  the  Birch  Society  and  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  are  far  from  being 
lunatics.  They  are,  rather,  dedicated  indi- 
viduals sincerely  seeking  a  better  America. 

The  extreme  right  in  the  conservative 
movement  does  not,  we  believe,  represent  a 
ma]<nity  opinion  of  Republicans.  This  party 
is  traditionally  and  on  its  record  a  funda- 
men tally  Uberal  pcu-ty,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  dvU  rights  bxit  in  its  entire  philosophy 
of  government.  It  remains  the  party  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  although  some  who  rep- 
reeent  it  in  Congress  may  not  measure  up. 

We  agree  vrlth  Governor  Rockefeller's  ap- 
praisal that  the  voters  of  America,  seeking 
an  alternative  to  the  opportunism  of  the 
Democratic  Party  (or,  rather,  the  Kennedy 
administration),  wUl  not  find  it  in  "a  party 
of  sectionalism,  a  party  of  racism,  a  party  that 
disclaims  responsibility  for  most  of  the  pop- 
ulation before  it  even  starts  its  campaign 
for  their  support." 

But  this  is  a  strawman.  No  such  party 
exists.  The  extreme  right  has  not  taken  over 
the  Republican  Party,  any  more  than  the 
extremists  of  the  South  have  taken  over  the 
Democratic  Party.  Both  parties  Include 
voters  of  many  persuasions,  with  extremists 
in  the  minority. 
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The  far-right  extremists  are  more  of  a 
problem  for  Senator  BAaar  Goldwatks  as- 
suming he  wUl  seek  the  nomination,  than 
for  Governor  RockefeUer.  Senator  Gou>- 
wATra  is  a  conservative,  the  No.  1  man  since 
the  death  of  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  He 
believes  in  the  constitutional  righto  of  the 
States.  But  he  is  not  a  radical  of  the  right 
and  certainly  not  a  lunatic.  The  octopus 
embrace  of  the  extremists  would  harm 
rather  than  help,  his  campaign 

To  what  extent  Governor  Rock^eUer's  out- 
burst represente  his  determination  to  stoo 
GOLDWATXB  In  the  Interest  of  his  own  canm- 
dacy,  or  to  what  extent  it  represente  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party  by  the  John  Birch-type  rightlste,  is  not 
apparent  at  this  time.     The  fliit,  of  coun^ 

tZ2  ^  '^'i'.  '*""  "*'°°'»-    B"*  "•  do™' 

the  party,  whether  or  not  Baibt  Ooldwatxr 
^J^   nominee.    The   bulk   of    Republican 
voters  have  not  been  shoved  by  New  Deal 
Pair  Deal-New  Frontier  liberalism— if  that  is 
the  word—Into  a  defensive  retreat  into  re- 

?S°,^i^H?"  ^^l  °*^*'  *^*°**'  ^*  <«oubt  that 
the  middle-road  strength  of  the  Republican 

fh°f ^l-ffPfL^y  "  "  conttoues  to  sup^rt 
the  Civil  rtghte  principles  of  Abraham  Lm- 

1^  hu'^iL^"  ^".^*'^  '"^y  ""^  ^-  Rockefeller 
J5^  denunciation  of  rtghtwlng  thinkers 

stS'tJ^n  If \^'^.?  ^"*y  *°^^**  »»«  *°  »  lower 
state  than  it  is  if  a  majority  of  ite  members 
were  to  mllitantly  deny  the  righro?  «! 
tremlste,  either  Uberal  or  cdnservative 
to  advance  their  views  and  to  i^^llS^l 
tlon  Of  candidates  of  their  choice 
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[From  the  Oakland  Tribune,  July  17,  i963J 
RocKT  Makes  His  Movb 
For  all  practical  purposes.  Gov  Neiunn 
RockefeUer.  of  New  York  is  now  fori^lS^a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  C  not 
yet  officially  declared  hlmseU  such,  St  hJ 
has  loosed  a  mighty  blast  at  the  c^Merva! 

SISt^STwa?^  '"''  -^°  "^^  ^^^' 

th^G^of cTm^'itrttsi  es::  Se^bSs 

T^l  °'  .*^*  P^'y  ^  '««»'^8  toe  effecte  5 
a  determined  conservative  drive 

Unfortunately,  the  Govemor's  assault  upon 
the  aupporters  of  Senator  Goldwatb  wSt 
J^LS"**.  °' «"«  »*rk.  In  fact,  the  S^veTnS 
seemed  to  be  Jousting  windmills.    Specifl- 

wo,.^H^  ''^"^  ^^^  *  conservative  GOP 
would  be  a  "party  of  extremism,  a  party^f 
sectionalism,  a  party  of  racism,  a  pa??'  UiS 

ulatlon  before  it  even  starte  its  campaign  " 
».?>f  !v^  ^*f,f  P""*  ^  associate  these  charges 
r  ,,!,*«  ,?^^"°''»  °'  Ta"  Republlcans-now 
w^^^^'^^T*^'  BepubUcani^who  f  orm  th^ 
S»H^°*  n'  **"•  P*"y  ^'^'oss  the  country 
Traditionally,  conservative  RepubUcans  hafe 
stood  for  decentralized,  minimum  govern- 

Comm,lJ?Jrf°^  '°"l^  P°"^y  directed  against 
Communist  aggression;  a  high  degree  of  per- 

?^«,  "fponsibility  and  self-sufficiency  in 
lSi.2.  ^^'^""""c  control  and  welfare- 
mf«  '^^^1^  personal  integrity  among  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders  in  lieu  of  heavf  r««u. 
Hhi??i  "*^'»:«°  personal  and  econ^c 
iiDerty.  and  a  Arm  commitment  to  aU  con- 
stitutional righto. 

Millions  of  conservative  Americans  would 
t>e  astonished  to  find  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller calls  their  views  extreme,  racist,  sec- 
tional, and  designed  for  only  a  small  ses- 
ment  of  the  popuUce.  Perhaps  the  Governor 
>s  aiming  hla  attack  at  the  so-called  extrem- 
isto.  Who  stand  on  the  fringe  of  the  political 

breath.  Th«e  few  extremiste  do  not  control 
one  seat  in  Congress,  nor  have  they  effective 
political   power  within  any  major  political 

S^^L.V"'^"*?  perhaps  some  southern 
Democrate  are  influenced  by  them. 

,.ir  *o  y  *^*"'  *^®^  P*oP'«  ^ave  no  Influence 
upon  Senator  Goldwatkr,  nor  do  they  have 


power  among  Goldwatkb's  principal  backers 
It  would  be  much  more  to  the  point  for 
Governor  RockefeUer  to  direct  his  attack 
upon  the  Democratic  Party's  record  in  the 
field  of  ClvU  righto,  which  has  been  remark- 
ably shabby  for  decades. 

"Thbkx  Star  Extra,"  July  16,  1963 
(By  Ray  Henle) 

Governor  Rockefeller's  most  recent  state- 
ment on  the  condition  in  the  Republican 
Party,  as  he  sees  it,  has  proved  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing blast.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
countless  RepubUcans  of  the  so-called  con- 
servative persuasion  will  regard  the  New 
York  Governor's  tactics  as  quite  unfair 

The  essence  of  the  regret  which  one 'finds 
among  many  level-headed  members  of  the 
party  Is  that  Governor  RockefeUer,  by  infer- 

to^M^fif  =y  ^?^^  language,  has  sought 
to  associate  Senator  Goldwater  with  rightist 

i.fi"*?  ,!!•  "*"****  *°^  °*^«"  of  the  so-called 
lunatic  fringe. 

This,  many  conservative  Republicans  now 
are  saying,  is  hitting  below  the  belt 

♦^:  "/L'^®  '^"^  *■  *^®y  ^  *^em  are-Sena- 
^u^^'^t'^  "^^  '^■o™  a  «na"  and  not 
?™hV«^'^v.'f"P-°'^"*  Stete.  yet  rose  to  lead- 
n^^n^^**  ^****'  ^^  »nteuectual  integr?^. 
not  political  emotionalism 

«.^l^7^^  a  book.  "Conscience  of  a  Con- 
servative," which  has  lifted  the  entire  dS- 
cussion  Of  right  and  left  politics  to  an  intS- 
lectual  level  not  heretofore  attained 

He  devoted  countless  hours  of  hard  work 
in    preparing    and  delivering    speeches    to 

tl^l^  '  *°**  ''^  rewarded  with  a  spon- 
Sv^^;     «^'-*»»°8.     and     wholeheartod?y 

p'e^rheSS^e^^Le"^"-'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
».^""^  *""*  °^"  reasons.  Senator  Gold- 
Bf^.f'°''  """^  *«  "^«  ^P  choice  among 
Republicans  for  their  presidential  nomlna! 
tlon,  if  polls  are  to  be  believed. 
And  he  has  made  this  record  without  a 

oth'eS  cl?^i°".*°  "^°^  grouSs,T;SU 

^fr^mt^  K*  ^;,  °'  ''^^^^^  ^'  a  captive. 

Extremiste  happUy  do  not  control  either 

SLn  wSf*'  ^"i!f*'  P""*"-  "<»  they  ha" 
b«en  With  us  in  both  camps  for  many,  many 

U^:    ^y  J^^  "**  «»at  setting  them  uj 
as  bugaboos  does  little  to  clarify  thetrae 

S'lrt.^^*'^"°"'**  ^  decided  nert^*^; 
an  intelligent  campaign.  ' 


Bfr  JAvrra.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

fromN^Y™,'    I  yield  to  the  senator 

^^.7^1  '  replyT^^Ss^^ecJ 
blowing  the  Senator  from  NebrasS  as 

unless  he  felt  deeply  and  sincerely^cor^ 
cemlng  what  he  said.  That  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  not  letting  it  go  by 
without  a  reply  ' 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  one 
RepubUcan,  like  myself,  and  it  would  be 
so  easy  to  stand  aside  and  say,  "Let  It 
80.  It  is  only  one  man's  opinion,  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  Senator  col- 

L.  ^^*  ^  "^i^  ^»*  '^ould  be  a  dis- 
service to  OUT  party  and  to  the  Nation. 

»?iii  J^^  ^^  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  indulge  me  whUe  I  reply. 

♦K?»"*®  ^^  P^**^'  I  am  a  member  of 
Uie  Republican  Party,  too.  I  say,  with 
some  pardonable  pride,  that  I  received 
more  votes  in  the  last  election  than  any 
°  ,.!r  ^PubUcan  running  for  national 
political  office  in  Uils  country,  i  won 
New  York  by  almost  1  milUon  votes    New 
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York  is  one  of  the  most  Republican 
States  in  the  Nation.  It  has  a  Republi- 
can majority  in  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature; it  has  a  RepubUcan  Governor-  it 
has  two  RepubUcan  Senators.  Governor 
RockefeUer  Is  the  undisputed  leader  of 
his  party  In  New  York;  there  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  And  that  is  a  pretty 
good  record  for  a  RepubUcan  who  is 
being  charged  with  trying  to  wreck  his 
party. 

Next— I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  reaUy  read  and  think 
through  very  carefuUy  what  Governor 
RockefeUer  has  said— Governor  Rocke- 
feUer attacked  no  RepubUcan.  Gover- 
nor RockefeUer's  statement  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  have  just  heard 
The  speech  we  have  just  heard  Is  a  di- 
rect personal  attack  on  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  But  Governor 
Rockefeller  picked  out  no  RepubUcan  to 
attack  as  the  wrecker  of  his  party  I 
think  that  is  a  very  material  dllference 
when  one  is  taUdng  about  unity  and  the 
accommodation  of  party  members  to  one 
another's  views. 

Governor  RockefeUer  did  not  attack 
conservatives.    That  is  a  fundamental 
point.    I  wUl  not  for  a  moment  stand 
here  and  hear  it  said  that  Governor 
RockefeUer  turned  on  the  great  major- 
ity of  his  party.    Governor  RockefeUer 
turned  on  tiie  radical  right,  and  they  are 
not  the  great  majority  of  his   party 
The  great  majority  of  his  party  does  not 
beUeve.  with  the  radical  right,  that  Earl 
Warren  should  be  Impeached;  that  the 
income  tax  should  be  repealed;  that  the 
United  States  should  kick  the  United 
Nations  out  of  its  headquarters  in  New 
York;  that  we  should  end  foreign  aid- 
and  that  Elsenhower  is  a  neo-Commu- 
nist.    I  sti-ongly  maintain  that  any  such 
statement  does  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  RepubUcan  Party 
The  RepubUcan  Party  may  be  con- 
servative, and  it  may  not.    I  respect  as 
much  as  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate,   including   the   Senator   from   Ne- 
braska, the  conservatism  of  RepubUcans 
That  Is  their  duty  and  right,  just  as  it 
is  my  duty  and  right  to  entertain  any 
view  that  I  maintain.    But  they  are  not 
the  radical  right  whom  I  beUeve  Gover- 
nor  RockefeUer  properly  denounced  as  a 
danger  to  our  party. 

Was  Governor  RockefeUer  the  only 
person  In  the  great  expanse  of  our  coun- 
try who  saw  this  danger  coming  upon 
the  RepubUcan  Party?  Not  on  your  Ufe 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kttchkl]  stood  In  the 
Senate  and  made  two  magnificent 
speeches  denouncing  the  radical  right 
and  Its  infiltration  of  the  RepubUcan 

As  strong  a  conservative  as  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  Senator  MaTOK  Youmc  of 
North  Dakota,  took  the  same  position 
when  he  found  his  party  being  attacked 
In  his  own  State  by  the  radical  right 

U  we  need  any  more  evidence,  here 
in  the  current  Issue  of  a  national  maga- 
zine. Look  magaaine,  is  an  article  entitied 
The  Rampant  Right  Invades  the  GOP." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoos  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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«iiic  no  objeeikm.  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou>, 
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(By  T.  Ctaorg*  BwrU) 
(te  the  ^QllttMa  buildup  to  1M4,  the  radl- 
oJs  mr*  m  tlM  right.  TlMsr  attack  the  two- 
pwtj  ttte^aUon  of  tn*  etata*.  Domim  of 
from  the  fanatic  Jobn 
to  tiM  wido-«]rwl  Toung  Amcrl- 
]  t— dom.  cry  for  OoLOWATxa  and 
a  richtwlng  orthodoxy  upon  the 
Pwty.) 
lew  hreed  of  polltleal  aetlTlst  Is  at 
the  land.  In  puMle,  be  calls 
erratlTe.  In  prlTata..he  may 
ngbtly  pok  on  another  Ubel:  "rt^twlng." 
latfly  becwme  the  main  topic  o€  In- 
talk  among  veteran  Bepub- 
Ucaa  lead^  In  many  States.  He  Is,  they 
know,  mo'  Ing  in  on  the  jMurty  machinery. 
Hla  bid  foi  authority  Is  Tlgorously  supported 
by  tba  mo  ley.  propaganda,  and  membership 
of  fkct-iroprtng  rl^itwlng  organisations  out- 
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raid."  says  a  ranking  member 
eentral  eomofilttee  in  one  Bocky 
"They're  grabbing  for  con- 
party."    Though  a  wealthy  and 
businessman,  this  Republican 
many  who  fear  to  speak  of  the 
public.    "^  dont  want  to  be  at- 
Oommunlst." 

leaders  are  delighted,  others 
I  think  that  m  S  or  4  months 
the  yesponsible  leadership  get  in 
(hem  off,"  says  Seattle's  R.  Mort 
he  most  experienced  leader  in  the 
State  GOP  and  Richard  Nixon's 
inchcr  man  In  1960.  "This  crowd 
whole  bundle  If  we're  not  eare- 
ean  keep  a  balance,  the  party  will 
itmnger." 

right  shows  its  greatest  strength 

and  South.    But  In  other  sec- 

tradltlonal    CX)P    leadership 

ess  or  division.  It  Is  moving  In 

vacuum.    The    "moderates."   as 

Republicans    are    now    tagged, 

or  >oln  up.  or  both.    In  Illinois, 

xsentlve    Charles    H.    Percy,    an 

favorite  for  years,  has  been  run- 

Oovemor.    If  he  can  get  the  OOP 

he  baa  an  odda-on  chance  to 

Democratic  incumbent.  Gov. 

But  Percy  Is  under  bitter  per- 

Inslde  his  party  and   has  to 

■■wipaiew   on   a  single,  defensive 

keepa  on  trying  to  prove  he  is 

,**  says  one  angry  critic.    "We 

It.- 

la  the  Bocky  liountaln  States 
iQMurgs  in  rightist  activity, 
by  piped-ln  national  radio  and 
In  this  thinly  populated  region, 
Democratic  Senators  face  rough 
fights  In   19M.  a  few  rlghtwing 
turate  the  electorate.    But 
leaders  do  not  want  this  outside 
propaganda  makes  it  dUBcult  for 
xmslder   nominating   nonradicals 
the  Democrats  a  dandy  Issiie — 
monled  "foreign  Interests." 
with   its  habit  of  hyperbole, 
vanguard  example  of  the  radical 
Here,  the  John  Krch  Society, 
the  far  right's  toughest  mlll- 
ifow  g*i"<T<g  fast  in  members  and 
upon  a  badly  splintered  OOP. 
year,  the  John  Birch  Society  has 
the  astonishment  of  most  poll- 
new  force  to  be  reckoned  with, 
centers  He  in  the  ever-spreading 
Los  Angeles.    Any  candidate 
1  tomlnatton  to  an  Impertant  oOce 
on  Btreh  terms  or  take  on 
OOP   Congressman  knows 
'%  show  skill  in  "the  oare  and 
the  right."  as  one  veteran  calls 
face  "pro-Communist"   charges 
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until  the  nest  primary — when  he  will  have 
to  run  against  a  massively  rtnanoed  op- 
pment. 

It  U  eMler  to  feed  the  fires  at  fear.  Bep- 
reeentatlve  Jamss  Utt.  Bepubltean.  of  Call- 
fcmla,  though  not  a  Birch  member,  mailed 
out  a  newsletter  on  the  VS.  Army's  "Ksercise 
Water  Moccasin."  This  Georgia  maneuver, 
he  declared,  might  be  "probing  the  resistance 
of  the  American  people  to  an  internal  take- 
over, fantastic  as  that  may  seem,  although 
the  present  tendency  Is  to  deliver  this  coun- 
try into  the  tender  hands  of  the  UN  peace- 
keeping army."  By  the  time  rlghtwing 
enthusiasts  got  through  expanding  the 
Water  Moccasin  story,  there  were  16.000 
African  troopa  in  Georgia,  "with  rings  in  their 
ears  and  noees."  trained  to  take  over  the 
United  States  under  command  of  a  Russian 
general  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  most  effective  new  operator  in  Birch 
politics  is  former  Republican  Ccmgreesman 
John  Rouaselot,  of  California.  Now  36.  he 
long  ago  proved  bis  oratorical  and  organisa- 
tional skills,  and  knows  the  California  party 
from  yean  of  work  in  Richard  Nixon's  state- 
wide crganlxatlon.  In  1966,  he  was  Nison- 
plcked  for  State  chief  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lican Pederatlon.  He  dearly  wanted  to  run 
for  Congrees  in  1968.  Nixon's  decision  to 
run  another  candidate,  who  lost,  turned 
BouBsetot  into  a  bitter  critic  of  the  middle- 
roadlng  organisation.  In  1900,  he  overrode 
Nixon's  men.  got  enough  financial  *'*j'fc-«"g 
from  somewhere  to  win  both  the  primary 
and  the  general  election.  He  had  already 
been  in  Congress  several  months  when  the 
press  uneovered  his  membership— and  that 
of  hU  fellow  GOP  Congreeaman  Bdgar  "Bck  ' 
Hlestand — in  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Moet  politicians  thought  Rousselot's  ca- 
reer was  ended.  The  Democratic  leglalators 
in  Sacramento,  then  redlstrlcting  the  State, 
smelled  opportunity.  They  gerrymandered 
his  25th  Congreesional  District,  boxed  him 
into  a  new  one  that  was  62  percent  Demo- 
cratic. Also,  as  Birch  Society  founder  Rob- 
ert Welch  later  reported,  the  old  district 
had  59  Birch  chapters:  the  new  one,  only  5. 

Rousselot,  Hlestand.  and  H.  I^  (Bill)  Rich- 
ardson, a  young  Birch  member  making  his 
first  race  for  Congrees,  all  lost  In  last  fall's 
general  election.  The  national  press  reported 
a  Birch  rout.  But  local  Republicans  no- 
ticed that  the  three  Blrchers  had  raised 
more  money  than  any  other  congressional 
candidate  in  Loe  Angeles  County  (Rousselot 
reported  expenditures  of  •80,556.34)  and  had 
benefited  from  the  most  ardent  core  of  work- 
ers In  California  politics.  Only  a  massive 
election-day  effort  by  Democratic  pros  de- 
feated Rousselot — by  just  8.410  votes. 

Rousselot  became  the  Birch  Society's  most 
useful  new  weapon.  Handsome  and  blue- 
eyed,  an  ardent  Christian  Scientist,  he  gave 
the  Blrchers  a  new  look  of  nonsecret  activity 
and  respectability.  Robert  Welch  hired  him 
as  "district  governor"  for  the  Far  West. 
He  opened  a  sleek,  modem  headqiiarters  In 
the  posh  Los  Angeles  subiu'b  of  San  Marino, 
recriited  a  dozen  well-scrubbed,  earnest 
young  men  as  "coordinators"  to  organise  in 
California.  One  was  Bill  Richardson,  who 
works  night  and  day  in  the  suburbs. 

In  Utah,  Reed  Benson,  son  of  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
started  recruiting  among  the  Mormons  after 
he  lost  a  congressional  primary  there  last 
year.  (Blrchers  txunlng  up  in  Mormon 
chapels,  like  those  in  Christian  Science 
churches,  have  inspired  quiet,  painful  strug- 
gles in  some  congregations.)  The  Birch  So- 
ciety is  no  longer  represented,  as  a  Democrat 
once  quipped,  by  "little  old  ladles  in  tennis 
ahoes."  It  is  led  by  young  politicians  with 
well-developed  ambitions  for  GOP  leader- 
ship. 

The  young  coordinators  are  building  a 
base.  Mk'.' Welch,  as  his  followers  respect- 
fully address  him.  clalnu  that  his  national 
membership  doubled  last  year.     Rousselot 


adds  that  in  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year.  JBS  gained  more  members,  30  percent 
more,  than  all  of  last  year.  Read  Benson 
claims  to  ha»e  tripled  Birch  enrollment  in 
Utah,  where  he  touts  home-reading  mem- 
berships for  people  who  don't  want  anybody 
to  qwt  them  at  chapter  meetings.  The  ac- 
tual membership  totals  remain  a  closely 
guarded  secret.  They  sank  brlefiy  two  yecu^ 
ago,  but  chapter  activity  and  the  heavy 
schedules  of  right-wing  speakers  like  Nash- 
ville's Tom  Anderson,  who  jets  from  city  to 
city  as  the  movement's  barefoot  wit.  con- 
firm the  Society's  claim  that  it  is  resurgent. 
"We  grow,"  one  chi4>ter  leader  told  Look, 
"like  a  fungus." 

Blrchers  have  developed  a  rowdy  style  of 
politics,  as  other  Republicans  can  testify. 
Take  Jack  and  Kitty  De  Stories,  of  Oovlna.  a 
suburb  in  the  district  where  Boiisselot  ran 
tor  realeotion  last  year.  Jack,  31,  a  finan- 
cial analyst.  Is  an  elected  odloer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee and  a  director  of  the  statewide  GOP 
businessmen's  organisation  known  as  the 
California  Republican  Assembly  (CRA). 
Kitty  works  hard  at  Republican  women's  ac- 
tivities. One  night  last  summer,  the  De 
Stories  Invited  the  local  CRA  chapter,  of 
which  Jack  was  one  of  the  leaders,  to  hold 
its  annual  election  meetinj  in  their  home. 
Hm  couple  often  let  GOP  groups  use  their 
house.  Since  the  club  had  only  23  members, 
they  expected  no  more  than  15  to  show  up 
for  a  g«ailal  session. 

That  night,  a  paid  Birch  organizer  rang 
in  a  band  of  noisy  strangers  and  had  them 
made  members  by  the  club's  pro-Birch  vice 
president.  The  instant  members  voted  in  a 
new  instant  president,  walked  out  with  the 
club's  records  and  checkbook.  De  Stories 
was  left  with  three  big  cigarette  holes  in 
his  carpet  and  a  mischievoiisly  unplugged 
refrigerator.  The  same  roving  band — ex- 
panded once  to  87  when  they  needed  more 
votea^invaded  2  other  CRA  clubs. 

Such  rambunctious  tactics  fail  only  when 
responsible  people  fight  back.  CRA's  leaders 
got  busy  last  siunmer,  revoked  charters  of 
wayward  clubs,  fended  off  an  all-out  take- 
over attack  by  the  Blrchers. 

The  fight  went  the  other  way  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Young  Republican  Federation.  This 
time  the  Blrchers,  old  hands  at  Young  Re- 
publican politics,  had  the  advantage  of 
working  behind  a  non-Birch  candidate — 
young,  wealthy,  well-q>oken  Robert  Gaston 
of  Los  Angeles — for  State  Young  Republican 
president.  "I  had  known  Bob  Gaston  when 
I  was  in  Congress,"  explains  Rousselot. 
"One  thing  a  person  learns  in  the  Birch 
Society  is  to  work  where  it  counts  and  stick 
vrith  It."  He  worked  long  and  hard.  In  the 
buildup  to  the  election  early  this  year, 
Birch  organizers  in  Bakersfield  and  other 
cities  suddenly  packed  the  Young  Republican 
lists  with  new  members,  hung  on  opponents 
the  dangerous  tag  of  "liberal."  Some  Birch 
chapters  just  constituted  themselves  as 
Young  Republican  clubs.  When  moderate 
Young  Republican  leaders  spoke  out  against 
the  John  Birch  Society  power  grab,  and  docu- 
mented the  charge,  an  older  Bircher  darkly 
asked,  in  the  press,  why  they  should  fear 
"the  intrusion  and  infiltration  of  constitu- 
tional Americanism." 

Gaston's  Birch-backed  campaign  carried 
the  Young  Republican  convention  this  Janu- 
ary. With  whoop  and  hoUer,  the  new  leader- 
ship added  California's  punch  to  the  "gung- 
ho"  conservatism  that  dominates  Yoimg 
Republican  sessions  in  many  States.  Since 
1969.  the  behind-the-scenes  Young  Republi- 
can leaders — successors  to  those  who  once 
rah-rahed  for  Elsenhower  against  Robert 
Taft — ^have  been  shifting  toward  the  polit- 
ical style  of  Arlaona's  Senator  Babbt  Gold- 
WATxx.    He  uses  their  youth  image. 

In  the  older  branches  of  the  California 
GOP.  the  right  wing  rise  has  come  as  a  part 
of  a  suburban  revolt.    "The  California  Club 
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Crowd,"  as  the  downtown  Los  Angelee  busi- 
ness leaders  have  been  dubbed,  found  their 
dominant  rtde  In  GOP  finances  challenged 
in  recent  years  by  prospering  rebels  in  the 
suburbs.   The  old  hands,  never  exactly  raving 
liberals,  backed  candidates  whom  many  of 
the  Bubiu-banites  considered  a  bit  soft  on 
communism.     Example:   Richard  Nixon,  in 
last  year's  gubernatorial  primary  and  elec- 
tion.    Nixon's  friends   lost   control   of   the 
county  central  committee,  had  to  raise  cam- 
paign  funds   by   direct   contrtbutlon.     The 
suburbanites,  many  of  them  Blrchers,  put 
their  money  directly  into  the  congressional 
races.     Seeking  peace  and  Birch  funds,  the 
downtowners  seated   Bircher   Paul   Talbert. 
Beverty  Hills  insurance  man  and  member  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  national  council,  on 
their  united  Republican  fund  board. 

But  there  is  no  peace,  and  the  GOP  U 
now  a  shambles  in  the  biggest  State.    Nor- 
man Chandler's  Los  Angeles  Times,  once  the 
Toice  of  party  regularity,   has   been  tmder 
attack  since  it  ran  an  evenhanded  series  on 
the  Birch   Society:    "The  Times  is  movine 
heavily  to  the  left,"  charges  Rousselot.    In 
toe  absence  of  clear  party  leadership,  the 
GOP  has  come  to  be  represented  by  any  fac- 
tion that  is  vocal  in  Its  name.     That,  for 
the  moment,  is  the  right  wing.    "The  Blrch- 
ers have  taken  over  the  GOP  image  by  de- 
fault." says  Aime  Mlchaud,  a  party  stalwart 
m    northern    California.      Thoughtful    bijr 
businwamjn,   now  a   bit  dismayed   by   the 
John  Birch  Society,  wait  for  somebody  else 
to  show  leadership. 

Such  quiverlsh  fret  about  the  Birch  So- 
ciety only  confirms  the  deep  suspicions  of 
the    •▼«rage    dues-paying    member.    Be   he 

Si^?2«!r»,."  "^•*™*°'  *^«  **  convinced 
,  that  something's  wrong  with  the  big  shots 
who  run  everything,  the  GOP  Included  He 
knows  for  sure  that  he  Is  earnestly  fighting 
commumlsm.  so  why  should  any  but  Com- 
munists be  scared  of  him?  At  his  chapter 
ftieeting.  he  throbs  with  good  old  foot-stomp- 
ing patriotism  when  the  phonograph 
bel  ows  out  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic. He  gets  a  lift  from  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance and  comes  out  strong  on  the  "under 
God.  He  feels  a  healthy  tweak  of  discipline 
when  he  stands  up  to  applaud  his  leadws 

He  is  a  student  in  the  most  thorough  in- 
doctrination school  this  side  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  "It's  a  discipline  of  education  " 
says  John  Rousselot,  "not  a  discipline  of 
J»^«»hip^"  Mr.  Welch's  long  monthly 
bulletto  to  each  member  does  not  command- 
it  genially  "educates"  him.  step  by  step,  to^ 
ward  the  Welch  beUef  that  the  whole  US 
Government  is  In  the  firm  grQ)  of  the  Com- 
munists.  The  member  can  come  along  at  his 

Whether  General  Hsenhower  is,  as  Mr  Welch 
now  puts  It.  "a  mere  stooge,  or  •  •  •  a  Com- 
munist assigned  the  specific  job  of  being  a 
poliUcal  front  man."  The  founder'a  biog- 
raphy of  Ike.  "The  Politician,"  u  now  on 

S^l^K  «i!jf'  ^^^P^r  meetings  and  the  60 
Birch  libraries.  But  a  new  prolojr  exnlaln* 
Why  Mr.  Welch  did  not  make  it  re^Sir  Jd  dS?^ 
trine.  He  could  not,  he  wrote,  "lead  people 
too  rapidly  into  a  realization  of  truths  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  accept."  Outside 
speakers  help  lead  the  faithful  deeper  into 

^^*'*°L^°'*  '^^^^'^y-  At  Birch  ^apter 
307  in  San  Marino,  ex-Maj.  George  rT^ 
Jordan  recently  warned  that  undefpresent 

I^t'TVlP**"*^'  "y°"""  «°^«  to  f«  in 
exactly  the  same  position  you  were  in  when 
they  closed  the  banks  In  1933." 

The  Birch  member's  local  chapter  U  a 
sominar.  kept  small  enough  for  him  to  take 
part.  At  meetings,  he  finds  the  society's 
Slick,  sneering  monthly.  "American  Opinion  " 
assorted  right-wing  pamphlets  and  a  dozen 
true-story  bo<*8  on  all  the  Reds  in  our  midst 
put  out  cheap  by  "the  largest  antl-Commu- 
nist  publishing  house."  The  weU-read  stu- 
aent  also  learns  by  doing.  He  lends  a  hand 
at  forming  Birch  fronte.  pushes  the  "Im- 
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peach  Earl  Warren"  petitions  that  Mr.  Welch 
seldom  fails  to  mention.  He  may  go  on  a 
Birch  "card  party"  to  tag  Communist  mer- 
chandise. (Blrchers  dont  appreciate  the 
businessman  who  looks  down  upon  the  JBS 
as— in  Rousselot's  words— "below  his  dig- 
nity.") Or  he  may  infiltrate  the  PTA  and 
help  a  fellow  member  campaign  f<»  the 
school  board  to  straighten  out  those  teach- 
ers who— again  Rousselot— "have  the  atti- 

^«Hw,  *^«°*  **^''*  us  •  •  •  a  professional 
sophistication,  like  an  untouchable  thing." 
It's  a  program  of  total,  around-the-clock 
political  activity.     It   gives  the  member  a 
sense  that  he's  taking  a  hand  in  his  own 
destiny,  if  only  by  getting  even  with  all  those 
people  who  look  down  on  him.     Yet  by  the 
time  a  Bircher  does  his  duties,  he  has  be- 
come not  a  member  of  an  organization  like 
the  GOP,  but  an  organic  part  of  a  "body  " 
as  Mr.  Welch  says,  like  the  Communist  party 
And  so,  the  faithful  Bircher  works  his  way 
up  to  the  big  thing  that  Mr.  Welch  spells 
out  on  pages  110  and  ill  of  "The  Blue  Book." 
the  John  Birch  Society  founding  document: 
"Finally,  and  probably  most  Important  of 
all  these  courses  of  action,  we  would  put  our 
weight  into  the  political  scales  in  this  coun- 
try just  as  fast  and  far  as  we  could  •••  es- 
pecially if  the  Republican  Party  then  stands 
nationally    for    any   Americanist    principles 
whatsoever,    it    cannot   win    unless    It    has 
strong  help  and  backing  frc«n  forces  out- 
side •  •  •  such  as  the  Democratic  Party  has 
on  the  other  side  In  Walter  Reuther's  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education." 

The  society  does  not  formally  contribute 
to  campaigns.  But  the  discipline  of  educa- 
tion tells  members  whom  to  back,  and  the 
leaders  may  hint  a  bit.  In  1962,  the  Blrchers 
contributed  so  much  to  their  favorite  candi- 
dates that  they  were  In  danger.  Bfr.  Welch 
gently  warned,  of  "forgetting  us  financially  " 
The  body's  new  strength  will  make  it  a 
major  money  factor  in  politics  between  now 
and  November  1964. 

Robert  Welch  has  become  a  serious  embar- 
rassment to  the  host  of  more  sensible  men 
and  organizations  that  make  up  the  diverse 
elements    of    the    conservative    movement 
Many  knew  of  his  beliefs  long  before  the 
press  uncovered  his  chief  work  of  art    the 
Eisenhower  book.     But  they  foolishly  kept 
silent.    Then  they  attacked  Welch's  leader- 
ship, not  the  body  he  had  shaped  In  his  own 
Image.    Senator  Goldwateh,  whose  1968  sena- 
torial campaign  benefited  from  $2,000  that 
Welch  personally  raised,  suggested  that  the 
Birch  founder  resign,  or  that  members  recon- 
stitute the  society  under  a  new  leader.  "Mr 
Welch  has  revived  In  many  men  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,"  wrote  WlUlam  F.  Buckley    Jr 
in  his  National  Review,  "and  that  same  spirit 
calls  now  for  rejecting,  out  of  a  love  of  truth 
and  country,  hla  false  counsels." 

.iJ^f  *^*?f  *****  °°'  ^°'*-  ^  P^t  because 
rightists  felt  so  outniunbered  that  they  could 
not  bear  to  do  In  one  of  their  own.     Mr 
Welch  s  body  refused  to  cut  off  its  head' 
Today,  his  Birch  Society  dominates  the  rlght- 
wing picture— not  just  the  minds  of  sensa- 
tion-seeking reporters— for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  It  Is  more  successful  than  the  other 
groups.    The  leading  Blrchers  also  hold  key 
^ts  in  most  active  conservaUve  enterprises 
Though  they  may  disagree  privately  with 
Mr.  Welch's  erratic  intuitions,  their  acquies- 
cent membership  in  his  body,  which  indeed 
acts  as  an  extension  of  hU  thought,  taints 
their   more   reasonable   efforts   at  poUttcal 
persuasion.  *~"i.*wm 

BiS,.^*./**!?"  *^**^  however,  the  non- 
7^^  ?  ""  conservative  movement,  from 
rad^  to  rcasonables.  will  have  a  deeper 
unpact.  They  have  already  accompllsbsd 
to  theto  own  satlafactlon.  on.^S?«lS3' 
"Our  chief  contribution  has  been  ti  e^' 
modern  Republicanism's  intellectual  emVu- 
ness, "  say  Bill  Buckley.  ^ 

,«!?•  Bepubllcan  Party's  narrow  loss  of  the 
1960  presidential  race  gave  the  entire  right 
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Ite  strongest  stimulus.     The  country  went 
nm.     "^"'?T'^'  '*"*  °»  Kennedy  vigor 

from  the  burden  of  Eisenhower."  Though 
he  would  rather  have  a  Nixon  than  a  Ken- 
T^^'*°*?*"  disagree.  Says  the  irrepressible 
Tom  Anderson:  "I  think  weYe  a  lot  better  off 
with  Kennedy  than  with  Nixon.  I  think  it's 
better  to  go  to  socialism  at  a  hundred  mUes 

mo^°^  '^*°  *°  ^°  ^*  ^"^-  ^*  ■****^  P*°Ple 
The  purification  of  the  GOP— washing  that 
Ike  out  of  its  hair— thus  becomes  the  rights 
most  important  mission  and  the  one  to 
r.^**^  ^^  dedicates  sizzling  energy.  To  Rob- 
ert Welch,  Eisenhower  la  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  But  to  the  new  alliance  of  very  old 
and  very  young  conservatives  now  on  the 
move.  Ike  and  his  big-business  Cabinet  are 
traitors  to  party  Ideology.  When  he  appears 
at  the  1964  Republican  Convention,  the 
former  President  may  be  treated  to  the 
hisses  and  laughs  that  hU  name  often  sets 
off  In  rlghtwing  meetings. 

The  liturgy  of  the  purifiers  repeats  and 
repeats   the  word   "Goldwater."     If  elected 
President,  they  agree,  the  Jet-flying  Senator 
would    "stop    our   drift   into   communism." 
In  his  name,  often  without  his  nod.  a  very 
wide  assortment  of  people,  from  Blrchers  to 
stoUd  old  party  pros,  demand  that  the  GOP 
give    the    voters    a    clear    ehoiee    between 
Americanism  and  socialism."   Some  with  del- 
icate antennae  fear  that  Goldwater.  now  al- 
most convinced  he  should  run,  to  softenine 
his  line  to  improve  hto  prospects.    But.  for 
the  most  part,  the  rightwing-e  champion  has 
avoided  the  kind  of  specific  statements  that 
would  comfort  the  moderates— and  cool  the 
ardents. 

The  dedicated  righttots  are.  as  they  often 
say.  Conservatives  first  and  Republicans  sec- 
-,^,      ^^^  *"   "'"^y  *°  lo«   atooet  any 

S2  '^  ^.  ^•.*°"  "^  ^^^P  "reform"  the 
OOF  to  fit  their  creed.  They  have  devised 
a  satchelful  of  tools  to  do  the  Job.  Many  of 
Ji^,""*  consciously  copied  from  Democratic 
llberala-^jrho  seem  to  Oie  concerned  conwsrv- 
atlves,  gifted  with  a  diabolical  skill  in  such 
matters. 

One  tool  is  New  York's  Conservative  Party. 
Bucklers  magazine  came  up  with  the  idea 
for  a  fourth  party  to  anchor  the  State  GOP 
on  the  right,  as  the  Liberal  Party  has  an- 
chored the  big  State's  Democrats  on  the  left 
A  couple  of  National  Review  readers  spon- 
taneously adopted  the  suggestion,  put  two 
Of  the  magazine's  staff  on  their  board  and 
set  up  poUtlcal  shop.     They  soon  threw  a 
monkey  wrench  Into  RockefeUer-s  machine 
Last  year,  their  little-known  candidate  fo^ 
Governor  cut  142.000  votes  out  of  the  ma- 
jority racked  up  by  Rockefeller,  whose  Ilb- 
waliam  had  made  him  their  latest  Public 
Enemy  No.  l.    They  did  more  than  tarnish 
Ws  vlctOTy  cup:  They  deUvered  a  warning  to 
the  whole  GOP.    The  Conservative  Party  Is 
legaUy    locked    on    the    New    York    biOlot 
through     1966— -up     there     like     Telstar - 
beams  one  strategist— and  ready  for  use  to 
protest  against  any  Republican  presidential 
nominee  who  does  not  please  the  right.    The 
OOP  cannot  ignore  It.    Only  BockSfeUer  or 
a  candidate  of  like  liberall.ii.  has  a  chLiS 
to  swing  New  York's  big  voU  against  Ken- 
nedy.   But  If  the  ConservaUve  Party  has  the 
will  and  the  way  to  throw  the  SUte  to  K»a- 
nady.  the  GOP  must  find  a  eandidata  able 
to  pick  up  a  bundle  of  new  votes  in  other 
votes  In  other  States.    Who  U  he?    The  ques- 
tion comes  with  a  buUt-ln  answer:   Gold, 
wat™,  whose  backers  believe  that  he  really 
could  take  the  solid  South  and  Texas  from 
the  restless  old  Democratic  pros. 

As  oonservatlves  copied  one  scheme  from 
New  York's  Uberal  Party,  so  they  took  an- 
other from  a  group  they  revile,  the  ^^"'^rrnt 
for  Danocratio  Action.  They  built  a  rovei ss 
ADA  and  called  it  AOA.  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action.  In  only  4  fsars  of 
operation.  ACA  has  built  up  more  polltloAl 
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lyshtngtnn  headquarters  lists  key 
House  and  Senate,  rates  each 
purity   on   a   percentage 
result:  ACA's  Cumulative  Con- 
It  operates  like  the  Indexes 
published  by  ADA  and  the  AFL-CIO's 
^rm,    COPE.    But.    naturally.    It 
with    opposite    figures.    Basst 
grades  90  percent  perfect  on  the 
cast  since  1055.  but  Kentticky's 
Senator    John    Shsbman 
1.  by  ACA's  grading  system, 
I  percent  of  his  votes. 

force  In  ACA  Is  Adm.   Ben 

conservative.    He    now 

■s  he  formerly  ran  the  "can-do" 

World  War  n.    in  the  1063  cam- 

I  pelded  18  "professional  organizers 

I  qwdallsts"  to  work  quietly  for 

candidates.    In  Its  wider  theater 

operations.  ACA  provided  money 

MIp  to  a  total  of  184  candidates. 

won  (14  of  them  Democrats). 

claims  for  ACA  a  "substantial 

i^fcwng  a  inciunbent  Senators  and 

Uembers  of  the  House.    His  or- 

has  been  the  most  decisive  factor 

of  Republican  change  In  Con- 

galnlng  fewer  seats  than  ez- 

GOP  elected,  In  Its  classes  of 

,  a  band  of  B<»ne  25  "gung-ho" 

This  new  bloc  works 

pretty  much  the  way  the  liberal 

operated  on  the  other  side  of 


I  patt  tm 
Wblle 
,  thi 

1»«3 
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grainroots 


out  through  29  local  chapters 
oountry,  but  it  serves  mainly  for 
and  lacks  the  grassroots  fer- 
by  the  Conservative  Movement, 
business,  the  Birch  Society 
^erybody  tHa^.    However,  many  a 
organisation  has  been  sprouting 
tnider-86  set,  all  the  way  ftom 
Orange  County  to  New  York's 
In  Chicago's  Near  North  Side, 
ladles  of  the  Women  for  Peace 
find  themselves  outmarched  by 
Side  Toung  Conservatives,  who 
for  OOP  iMi>T"<*<1«*—  and  throw 
($1JM  at  the  door)  to  raise 
talk  politics.'*  explains  a  happy 
"so  the  evening  Isnt  vrasted." 


Tn  TOUMQ  ACnVIBTS 


active  oif  the  new  groups 
Ai4srteans  for  Freedom.    TAF 

on  the  Buckley  family's  Con- 

kte.  and  Idltar  Buckley  nourishes 

Migaalne  and  some  70  lee- 

performanoes    a    year.    TAF 

a  national  membership  of  20.000. 

the   members   share   Buckley's 

"fetlshlstle''  views  of  democracy. 

do  share  his  bent  for  political 

eoms  the  htiplees  feeling 

^|Me.  owt  of  68  million,  "has  about 

a  grata  ot  sand." 

ta  Indiana  is  dedicated  Rlch- 

M.    Thou|^  he  has  a  wife  and 

he  suddenly  quit  his  job  as 

adjuster  a  year  ago  to  be  a  full- 

"Some  oonservatlvea  have  to 


make  sacrlflces,"  he  said.  He  set  up  an  office 
for  TAF  political  action,  soon  solicited 
enough  money  from  businessmen  to  pay  his 
pared-down  salary  ($95  a  week),  meet  the 
office  rent  and  hire  a  secretary.  Allen  eats 
little,  works  7  days  most  weeks  and  lets 
the  grass  at  home  go  unmowed,  while  he 
"does  a  little  research  on  socialistic  propa- 
ganda." He  formed  18  new  YAF  chapters, 
many  of  them  among  ebullient  teenagers. 
One  handsome  TAF'er  at  Butler  University 
checks  out  the  i>olltical  views  of  pretty  girls 
so  that  he  will  not  accidentally  date  a 
liberal.  Courting  couples  go  out  gaily  on 
picket  lines  to  counter  such  menaces  as 
peace  marchers,  to  fight  Medicare  or  to  de- 
mand a  "no"  vote  in  the  wheat  referendum. 
Allen's  forces  now  are  gathering  signatures 
on  their  nationwide  "Draft  Oolowateh"  peti- 
tions. "If  they  don't  nominate  Goldwatek," 
Allen  believes,  "there  will  be  a  lot  of  effort 
around  the  country  for  a  third  party." 

So  it  goes.  ACA,  TAF,  and  dozens  of  other 
organizations  and  publications  exert  increas- 
ing pressure  upon  a  Republican  leadership 
already  well  to  the  right  of  its  membership. 
The  militants  threaten  to  Impose  upon  the 
GOP  a  hard-right  orthodoxy  as  rigid,  though 
opposite  In  ideology,  as  the  left-wing  line 
that  labor  once  tried  to  Impose  upon  the 
Democratic  Party.  As  the  GOP  moves  right, 
Kennedy  Democrats  take  over  the  whole 
center.  Even  now,  the  broad  middle  area 
once  occupied  by  Rockefeller  style  Republl- 
caiu  has  come  to  look  narrow.  Top  right- 
wing  planners,  letting  the  wish  father  the 
thought,  counted  Rockefeller  out  of  the 
presidential  race  before  his  happy  marriage. 
They  worry  Instead  about  Elsenhower  and 
Nixon  throwing  weight  behind  Romney  or 
Scran  ton. 

Whatever  it  may  do  to  the  GOP,  the  right 
has  already  brought  the  fire  of  passion — a 
hotter  flame  than  reason — back  into  politics. 
The  emotion  arises  less  from  the  leaders  than 
the  led,  most  of  whom  come  fresh  and  fervid 
to  any  kind  of  politics  or  civic  action.  The 
typical  member  is  a  hard  worker  who  has.  In 
the  postwar  prosperity,  outrun  his  economic 
dreams.  He  is  ready  to  do  things,  but  the 
civic  groups  and  political  parties  lack  the 
vitality  to  come  collect  his  energy.  He  be- 
longs, with  many  non-Birchers,  to  the  latest 
big  wave  of  citizens  who  have  surged  into 
the  vast  mlddleclass. 

Newcomers  have  always  had  to  fight, 
rudely,  to  prove  themselves  as  good  as  the 
stuffed  shirts  already  there.  The  Populists 
attacked  the  whole  system — banks,  railroads, 
political  parties.  In  the  twenties.  Revivalist 
Billy  Sunday's  whlte-shlrted  believers  waved 
the  temperance  banner  and  declared  them- 
selves better  than  all  those  whiskey-drinking 
rich  people.  The  labor  movement  led  the 
power  play  for  the  blue  collars,  and  McCarthy 
gave  some  ambltloxis  Catholics  the  chance 
to  claim  they  were  more  American  than 
those  overeducated  pinkos.  Now,  roaring  in, 
comes  the  new  wave,  led  by  the  West's 
latest  battalion  of  affluent  migrants.  They 
attack  the  biggest  thing  around,  the  Federal 
Government — which  bites  Into  their  goodly 
but  always  tight  budgets  with  taxes,  Ls  un- 
able (or  is  it  unwilling?)  to  get  rid  of  world 
communism  and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
cries  of  danger. 

In  this  superheated  situation,  even  the 
old-fashioned  demagogs  see  opportunity. 
Jew-baiter  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  has  popped 
up,  active  again.  Smith's  monthly.  The 
Cross  and  the  Flag,  advises  followers  to  in- 
filtrate Birch  chapters  in  search  of  mem- 
bers who  will  add  the  Jews  to  their  list  of 
Red  conspirators.  But  Smith,  the  neo- 
Nazis  and  other  racists  get  rough  treatment 
from  most  rlghtwlng  leaders.  One  of  Gold- 
WATES's  attractions  Is  his  half  Jewish  blood, 
which  Insures  the  right  against  the  racist 
evil  and  the  appearance  of  evil. 

Though  they  ward  off  racists,  the  new 
right's  leaders  seem  unable  to  purge  them- 
selves of  Robert  Welch.    Nor  will  they  until 


they  can  offer  something  more  responsible 
than  phantom  Communists  and  freedom 
whoops.  They  have  yet  to  put  substance  Into 
what  they  call  "the  conservative  vision." 
The  liberal  vision  of  the  futmre,  whatever  Its 
Utopian  defects.  Inspired  men  to  specflc  ac- 
tion toward  a  better  society.  Now  it  has 
grown  fat  with  success  and  stale  In  Its  ad- 
diction to  Federal  pills  for  all  Ills.  What 
is  the  right's  alternative?  Buckley's  deepest 
book,  "Up  From  Liberalism,"  attacked  the 
liberal's  apparent  lack  of  a  philosophy  of 
goals.  But  his  own  proposed  goals,  to  en- 
hance Individual  freedom,  offer  few  specifics 
for  responsible  men:  "I  will  not  willingly 
cede  more  power  to  anyone,  not  to  the 
state,  not  to  General  Motors,  not  to  the  CIO." 

This,  he  admits.  Is  "a  no  program."  In  the 
name  of  conservatism,  it  does  Injxistlce  to 
the  responsible  conservatlvee  who  work  with 
the  whole  complex  of  their  Institutions — 
their  businesses,  their  charities  and  (as  little 
as  possible)  the  different  echelons  of  their 
government — to  better  the  conditions  In 
which  they  and  their  nation  live.  The  no- 
program  also  leaves  the  new  affluent  with 
the  heart-sinking  certainty  that  the  future 
offers  nothing  more  worthy  than  a  tax  re- 
duction. Without  vision,  the  road  ahead 
looms  dark  and  dangerous. 

But  it  Lb  not  impassable  to  any  but  the 
soul-sick  minority.  California's  Thomas 
KucHXL,  GOP  Senate  whip,  recently  stood  up 
and  fought  back  at  the  fright  mall  flooding 
his  office,  as  It  does  every  office  In  the  Hill. 
KncHEL's  simple  courage  cleared  the  air. 
Back  came  13,000  letters.  Hundreds  were 
"iinsigned  epistles  sopping  with  hate  and 
bigotry,"  but  significantly,  the  whole  pile 
counted  out  4-to-l  for  Kuchxl.  Many 
citizens  who  had  never  before  written  to 
Washington  declared  their  determination  to 
stand  against  extremism.  They,  like  other 
Americans  in  the  years  Just  ahead,  will  have 
to  fight  at  home  for  what  they  believe  and. 
In  the  fight,  come  to  know  better  and  care 
more  for  what  It  is.  The  1964  campaign,  al- 
ready boiling,  promisee  to  be  this  genera- 
tion's hottest  political  test. 

Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  unity  we  talk  about  in  political  par- 
ties? Is  it  a  monolithic  unity  that  re- 
quires all  of  us  to  vote  the  same  way? 

I  recall  very  distinctly  that  in  1960  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  for  medical  care  for  the  aging, 
not  under  social  security,  which  was 
supported  publicly  by  Vice  President 
Nixon,  the  respected  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Twenty-seven  Republicans  voted  for  the 
bill;  5  Republicans  voted  against  it. 
Those  five  Republicans — I  believe  they 
included  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska — were  identified  with  the  con- 
servative wing  of  my  party.  Does  unity 
mean  that  I  should  have  said  that  those 
five  Republicans  were  attempting  to 
divide  our  party?  Those  five  Republi- 
cans had  an  absolute  right  to  vote  as 
they  did,  as  their  Judgment  commanded. 

When  President  Eisenhower  proposed 
housing  measures,  foreign  trade  meas- 
ures, and  foreign  aid  measures,  and 
urged  Congress  to  act  on  them,  some  con- 
servative Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  voted  the  other  way.  Was  that 
unity?  Was  that  treason?  It  was 
nothing  but  their  duty  as  they  saw  it. 

If  there  has  been  any  disunity,  it  has 
been  introduced  by  a  nefarious  effort  to 
infiltrate  the  Republican  Party,  one  of 
the  two  great  American  parties,  with 
ideas  and  concepts  which  are  completely 
im-Amerlcan  and  alien  to  the  main- 
stream of  American   public   life.    It  is 
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that      which      Oovemor      Rockefeller 
denounced. 

And  this  unity  business  can  be  over- 
done. The  Democrats  seem  to  have 
got  along  very  well,  and  they  have  had 
quite  a  few  hassles  among  themselves. 
Yet  they  are  sitting  here  with  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate,  while  the  Republicans, 
who  have  been  preaching  imity,  are  sit- 
ting here  with  their  numbers  diminished 
from  what  they  were — a  majority  of  the 
Senate — until  we  now  have  a  member- 
ship of  only  one-third  of  the  Senate.  All 
this  has  taken  place  while  the  Repub- 
lican Party  allegedly  had  this  conserva- 
tive tone.  That  is  a  price  of  unity  that 
I  do  not  want  to  pay,  I  do  not  think 
the  country  ought  to  pay,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Republican  Party  ought  to 
pay. 

Governor  Rockefeller  showed  great 
stature  by  the  statement  he  made.  If 
what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
said  Is  true,  that  Governor  Rockefeller 
tossed  his  chances  for  the  presidential 
nomination  to  the  winds — and  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  at  all — I  say  more  power 
to  him.  At  least,  he  has  a  decent  honor- 
able cause  to  represent  against  the  sub- 
version of  his  own  party  by  the  ideas 
and  by  the  personalities  who  woiild  ad- 
vocate those  ideas,  ideas  which  nm 
counter  to  the  whole  stream  of  America. 
I  honor  him  for  it. 

A  public  official  has  to  stand  for  some- 
thing. When  Governor  Rockefeller  is- 
sued that  statement,  he  stood  for  some- 
thing in  American  public  life.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  him.  and  I 
am  proud  to  associate  myself  with  his 
statement. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  is  a 
very  lovable  individual.  It  is  perhaps 
fitting  that  he  should  defend  the  Gover- 
nor of  his  State.  After  all,  it  is  a  great 
State.  But  it  is  not  the  most  Repubhcan 
State  in  the  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  State  of  Nebraska  has  a  full  Re- 
publican delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  has  two  Republican 
Senators.  It  delivered  67  ^  percent  of  its 
popular  vote  to  Mr.  Nixon.  I  do  not 
know  where  New  York  was  while  that 
was  happening. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  a  great 
many  of  the  Nebraska  Republicans  are 
conservatives.  A  vast  majority  of  them 
are  taking  part  in  this  resurgence  of  con- 
servatism to  free  this  country  of  the 
things  which  are  holding  it  back.  They 
believe  that  conservatism  will  win  the 
election.  Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong 
on  that  point,  the  Senator  has  a  right 
to  debate. 

But  I  rose  to  condemn,  and  I  do  con- 
demn, the  intentional  destruction  of  all 
conservatives  by  calling  them  the  radical 
right,  implying  something  sinister,  some- 
thing evil,  something  anU-American. 
This  attack  came  from  a  man  who  fell 
from  the  first  place  and  saw  Republican 
insurgency  emerge,  so  he  turned  on  his 
party  and  said  that  this  majority  opin- 
ion is  that  of  the  radical  right;  it  is 
alien;  it  is  un-American. 

And  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
pointed  out  that  the  GoTemor  of  New 


York  may  have  tossed  aside  his  chances 
to  be  President,  I  say  that  by  his  destruc- 
tive tactics  the  Governor  is  tossing  aside 
any  chance  for  any  Republican  to  be 
President,  because  he  Is  playing  the  game 
of  the  Northern  Draiocrats — the  game 
of  dividing  and  destrosring— by  branding 
conservatism  as  "the  radical  right." 

Mr.  President,  over  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  the 
beneficiary  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Unselfish  men  and  women  who  want 
nothing  but  good  government  have  given 
of  their  time  and  talents  to  organize  the 
party,  get  out  the  vote,  and  stand  for  the 
things  they  wanted.  Those  people  are 
conservatives.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
great  majority  movement  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  that  has  surged  ahead;  and  I 
resent  having  those  people  called  "the 
radical  right";  and  I  resent  having  it 
implied  that  there  is  something  sinister 
about  them;  and  they  resent  it. 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  conserv- 
ative party.  Without  this  broad  group 
of  conservatives,  not  a  Republican  would 
be  elected  in  any  State.  It  is  the  basis 
upon  which  they  first  built.  That  is  true 
in  every  Northern  State;  it  is  true  wher- 
ever the  Republican  Party  flourishes. 
It  is  true  in  Iowa;  it  is  true  in  Illinois;  It 
is  true  in  Wisconsin;  it  is  true  in  Arizona 
and  elsewhere;  it  is  true  all  over  the 
country.  The  Republican  Party  is  the 
conservative  party.  The  people  who 
have  made  It  so  are  patriotic;  they  are 
sincere;  they  are  for  each  one  of  our 
institutions,  whether  it  be  the  Supreme 
Court  or  any  other  lawful  institution. 

They  have  been  on  the  rise.  The  polls 
show  that.  The  editorials  show  it;  the 
whole  trend  shows  it.  But  because  this 
upsurge  of  conservatism  is  disappoint- 
ing to  one  man,  he  assails  it  and,  in  his 
anger  and  in  his  frustration,  calls  it  the 
"radical  right"— implying  that  some- 
thing is  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  bother  me. 
I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
any  Republican  officeholder  or  any  Re- 
pubhcan aspirant  to  office.  I  rise  in  de- 
fense of  the  Republican  Party — the  State 
chairmen,  the  county  chairmen,  the  pre- 
cinct captains,  and  the  men  and  women, 
without  title  or  description,  who  make 
up  the  mainstay  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  who  also,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
are  conservatives.  They  have  been 
maligned. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
good  friend  yield  to  me  now? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  must  say,  in  all  kind- 
ness and  good  naturedly.  that  the 
«>eech  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  sajring  in  connection 
with  so  many  of  these  things— that  It  all 
depends  on  whose  ox  Is  being  gored. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  very 
true.  The  charge  which  was  made 
came  from  s(»neone  who  is  disappointed 
about  certain  things. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  consent  if  I 
request  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Rccofto  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI  to 
the  Young  Republicans,  at  San  Francis- 
co—so  as  to  let  the  readers  Judge  for 
themselves  who  is  smearing  whom. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  not  read  the 
«)eech;  but  I  object  to  the  request  to 
have  It  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
time,  because  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  should  be  consulted  before  his 
remarks  on  any  subject  are  put  Into  the 
Record. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  am  not  speaking  for 
him;  I  have  not  consulted  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  objected  to  my  request  to 
have  the  San  Francisco  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  wlUhig  to 
let  the  Record  speak  for  Itself. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
feel  deeply  disheartened  if  conservatives 
in  the  Republican  Party  identified  them- 
selves with  the  radical  right  which  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  denounced  in  his  state- 
ment. I  could  think  of  no  greater  dis- 
service to  the  Republican  Party  than  to 
allow  the  definition  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  stick.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  associate  myself  with  it.  I 
repudiate  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  RepubUcan 
conservative  can  be  classed  or  should  be 
classed  with  the  radical  right;  and  I  state 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  had  no  such 
intention  and  engaged  in  no  such  impli- 
cation. In  fact,  every  word  of  his  state- 
ment is  exactly  to  the  contrary.  In  it. 
when  he  speaks  of  Republican  conserva- 
tism, he  speaks  of  it  with  the  greatest 
respect.    He  said: 

They  are.  In  fact,  embarked  on  a  deter- 
mined and  ruthless  effort  to  take  over  the 
party.  Its  platform,  and  its  candidates,  on 
their  own  terms — terms  that  are  wholly  alien 
to  the  sound  and  honest  conservatism  that 
has  firmly  based  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
best  of  a  century's  traditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  one  can 
impute  to  Governor  Rockefeller  any  defi- 
nition such  as  the  one  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  endeavors  to  impute  to  him; 
and  if  that  is  the  basis  upon  which  his 
speech  rests,  then  I  think  it  collapses  like 
a  house  of  cards. 

As  for  Nebraska  and  New  York,  I  re- 
spect and  honor  Nebraska;  and  I  respect 
and  honor  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
who  has  been  speaking. 

Nebraska  has  6  electoral  votes;  per- 
haps they  may  not  change  the  fortunes 
of  the  candidates  in  1964.  New  York  has 
45  electoral  votes;  perhaps  they  may 
elect  or  defeat  the  President  in  1964. 
But  I  cast  no  stone  at  Nebraska.  It  is 
a  stronghold  of  Republican  conserva- 
tism. God  bless  Nebraska;  it  belongs  in 
our  party  as  much  as  I  do. 

So  when  I  speak  with  pride  of  the 
success  of  the  Republican  cause  In  New 
York  State.  I  meak  without  the  remotest 
disparagement  of  the  stronghold  of  the 
Repubhcans  In  Nebraska.  I  speak  only 
to  say  that  the  kind  of  Republican  prin- 
ciples we  have  advocated  has  received 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  State,  and  has  resulted  in 
the  election  to  office  of  our  candidates.' 
Mr.  President,  I  close  as  I  began :  The 
radical  right  is  not  the  conaervatiam  or 
the    eonaervativee    of    the    Republican 
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Party.  T  le  radical  right  Is  a  group 
which  la  a  wklzw  to  Infiltrate  and  subvert 
In  an  att«  oipt  to  take  over  the  Republi- 
can Part]  with  Ideas  that  are  alien  to 
American  political  thought  and  alien  to 
the  views  }f  the  two  great  parties. 

I  am  a  progressive  In  my  views,  and 
I  am  pro<  d  of  them,  and  I  shall  defend 
them  Witt  the  last  breath  I  possess.  But 
were  I  a  B  epublican  conservative,  I  would 
feel  deepl  r  hurt  by  someone  interpreting 
an  attad:  on  the  radical  right  as  an 
attack  on  conservatives.  I  am  hurt  for 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  conservative 
Republicans;  they  should  be  offended. 

Mr.  Pre  ddent,  do  conservatives  believe 
that  Dwi|  ht  Eisenhower  is  a  neo-Com- 
munist?  Certainly  they  do  not.  Yet 
that  is  or  e  of  the  most  sacred  tenets  of 
the  radicil  right.  If  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  Scaator's  speech — and  I  believe 
it  is — it  collapses  of  its  own  weight. 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  cried  out 
against  t  le  radical  right,  and  he  is  to 
be  respect  id  for  having  done  so. 

Mr.  CD  Vns.  Mr.  President,  my  be- 
loved frie  )A  has  scorn  for  the  fact  that 
Nebraska  has  only  six  electoral  votes. 
In  1960.  we  gave  all  of  them  to  elect  a 
Republics  a  President.  The  State  of  New 
York  gav  i  all  the  electoral  votes  it  had 
to  elect  a  few  Frontier. 

As  for  he  Senator's  comment  on  the 
fact  that  >lebraska  has  only  six  electoral 
votes,  Mr  President,  it  is  shocking  that 
the  great  exponent  and  defender  of  mi- 
norities ^'ould  point  that  out.  We  In 
Nebraska  are  a  minorl^;  we  are  a  small 
State.  Tie, fact  remains  that  the  Re- 
publican )rganlzation — the  conservative 
Republics  as — which  include  the  great 
body  of  t  lem,  the  mainstay  that  holds 
the  party  together,  and  without  whom 
the  parta  could  not  win  any  election, 
were  atta  iked,  as  I  charged  in  my  speech. 
They  wer ;  described  as  the  radical  right, 
with  coniotatlons  unbecoming  to  any 
good  dtiz  ;n.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  JavitsI  himself  had 
printed  li  \  the  Rbcord  the  statement  of 
the  Oovei  nor  of  his  State.  I  ask  Sena- 
tors to  ki  ep  in  mind  that  it  is  a  state- 
ment whl  jh  was  written  after  the  polls — 
and  I  do  not  know  how  accurate  they 
are — ^indl  »t^  that  a  conservative  can- 
didate wi  8  foriing  ahead,  and  that  the 
Governor  of  that  great  State  was  falling 
behind. 

What  did  the  Governor  say?  He 
said: 

The  B«;  rubUcan  Party  Is  In  r«al  danger 
of  subTfln  on  by  a  radical,  well-financed  and 
hlglily  dlai  Ipllned  minority. 

Whyf  Because  he  had  fallen  behind. 
It  was  ai  1  attack  on  the  party.  It  was 
an  attac  [  on  conservatism.  It  is  the 
line  of  1  le  opposition  party  to  divide 
and  dest  oy.  It  is  the  weapon  not  to 
defeat  eatreme  rightists.  They  do  not 
amount  eo  anything.  The  extremists 
Indther  Murty  cannot  upeet  oiur  country. 
But  the  >urpo6e  was  to  destroy  the  ef- 
ficacy ol  conservatism.  Is  there  any 
Member  >f  this  body  so  politically  naive 
as  to  sas  that  if  conservatism  were  on 
the  decli  le  the  Republicans  would  win 
and  the  1  few  Frontier  would  be  rejected? 
Is  there  uiyone  so  naive  as  to  say  that 
if  eonfldi  nee  in  conservatism  were  to  be 
desUoyei ,  it  would  not  help  the  party 
of  oi^osi  Ion?    Therefore,  I  say  that  the 


intemperate  and  illjudged  attack  made 
last  weekend  was  a  regrettable  one.  As 
I  stated  in  my  prepared  statement,  it 
could  hardly  have  represented  the  ma- 
txire  reflection  of  the  man  who  made  It.  I 
hope  that  he  withdraws  it.  * 

I  yield  the  floor. 


A  FAIR  TEST  FOR  KREBIOZEN 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution.  It  is  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefau- 
VER],  the  Senators  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cask  and  Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhJ. 

The  resolution  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  undertake  immediately  a  fair,  Im- 
psutial,  and  controlled  test,  under  the 
direction  of  competent  clinical  investi- 
gators, of  the  eflBcacy  and  safety  of  Kre- 
blozen  and  to  make  to  the  Congress 
quarterly  reports  on  the  progress  of  such 
a  test;  and  it  would  direct  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  withhold  action 
on  any  new  drug  application  before  it 
on  Krebiozen  until  the  completion  of 
such  test;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  test  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000. 

When  the  resolution  is  passed  a  fair 
test  of  Krebiozen  would  be  undertaken. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
would  be  directed  to  withhold  any  action 
on  Krebiozen  until  such  test  is  com- 
pleted. Their  activities  with  respect  to 
the  drug  would  cease  or  be  held  in  limbo 
imtll  the  test  was  completed.  The  quar- 
terly reports  to  the  Congress  would  in- 
sure that  Congress  could  make  certain 
that  a  fair  test  was  held.  Meantime, 
with  a  fair  test  going  forward  and  with 
the  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  over  the  drug  suspended, 
the  conditions  would  be  created  whereby 
the  sponsors  of  the  drug  could  reflle 
their  application  and  the  patients  could 
receive  the  drug. 

I  think  this  is  the  constructive  answer 
to  the  controversy  about  the  drug  and 
that  it  would  create  the  conditions  under 
which  the  patients  could  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  drug  which,  to  them,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  life  or  death. 

Hundreds  of  patients  in  the  United 
States  are  now  being  treated  with  the 
drug  Krebiozen  and  they  believe,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  their  lives  de- 
pend upon  the  continued  use  of  the 
drug.  I  have  personally  seen  as  many 
as  a  hvmdred  of  these  patients.  I  know 
from  their  firsthand  stories  that  they 
are  patients  who  had  cancer  and  whose 
tumors  have  either  been  controlled  or 
reduced  imder  the  treatment  of  the  drug. 
The  problem  arises  in  large  part  because 
as  a  result  of  the  persistent  efforts  of 
organized  medicine,  the  AMA  and  the 
medical  bureaucracy,  the  drug  Is  re- 
garded as  controversial.  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  it  shoiild  receive 
a  fair  test  at  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. 

I  am  not  in  any  position  whatsoever 
to  declare  either  for  or  against  the  drug, 
but  I  have  felt  that  it  should  receive 


a  fair  test.  I  have  been  struggling  to- 
ward that  end  for  some  years.  We 
merely  ask  that  a  fair  test  be  conducted. 
That  would  settle  matters  once  and 
for  aU. 

On  June  7  the  sponsors  of  Krebiozen 
filed  an  investigational  drug  plan  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  under 
the  new  law.  Immediately  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  began  to  put 
out  stories  that  the  application  would 
be  denied.  On  June  8,  the  morning  im- 
mediately after  the  filing,  they  sent  in- 
spectors who  arrived  im  announced  at  Dr. 
Durovic's  laboratory  in  Chicago.  Pre- 
viously, the  inspectors  had  apparently 
filed  a  favorable  report  on  the  inspection 
of  the  drug,  but  they  were  sent  back. 

Several  Incidents  occurred  which  Dr. 
Durovic  claims  were  in  the  nature  of  the 
most  severe  kind  of  harassment.  Be- 
cause of  this  he  filed  for  an  injimction 
against  such  tactics  and  also  for  the 
return  of  a  pictxu-e  apparently  taken  at 
this  time  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration might  well  have  used  to  try 
to  indicate  that  capsules  were  being  filled 
with  mineral  water  rather  than  with 
Krebiozen. 

These  matters  are  now  before  the  dis- 
trict court  in  Chicago  and  I  will  not 
comment  on  them  further  except  to  say 
that  there  is  no  question  that  there  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  great  hostility 
towards  the  drug  by  organized  medicine 
and  by  many  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. In  their  brief  in  the  Chi- 
cago court,  for  example,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  made  insinuations 
that  the  number  of  capsules  which  were 
bought  and  distributed  were  in  excess 
of  the  amoimt  of  Krebiozen  which  had 
been  produced,  although  this  matter  was 
gone  into  and  thoroughly  aired  many 
years  ago  by  a  committee  of  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature. 

Last  Friday,  because  of  what  he  be- 
lieved was  continued  harassment  and  a 
threat  to  indict  him  if  he  did  not  turn 
over  personal  and  financial  information 
some  20  years  old.  Dr.  Durovic  withdrew 
the  plan  for  an  investigational  drug. 

Whether  he  was  right  in  doing  this  and 
the  extent  to  which  he  was  harassed  by 
the  food  and  drug  inspectors  is  a  matter 
which  will  be  in  part  determined  by  the 
courts  within  a  few  weeks.  Personally,  I 
do  know  that  there  is  no  question  about 
the  great  hostility  of  many  of  those  in 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
towards  Krebiozen  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  but  that  they  have  been 
waging  a  propaganda  war  against  the 
dnig  at  least  since  June  7,  and  possibly 
before  that  date. 

Nevertheless,  the  patients  are  caught 
in  the  middle.  Many  of  them  believe 
that  they  will  die  if  they  do  not  get  the 
drug.  Others  believe  that  they  would 
regress  to  the  point  where  their  lives 
would  be  in  danger.  Wires  have  already 
been  sent  by  nimierous  qualified  medical 
doctors  to  the  President  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare urging  that  the  patients  continue 
to  receive  the  drug. 

Our  resolution,  in  which  I  am  Joined 
by  a  number  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, would  create  the  conditions  un- 
der which  KreMozen  could  receive  a  fair 
and  scientific  test.    In  addition,  it  would 
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also  create  the  conditions  imder  which 
the  sponsors  of  the  drug  could  reflle  their 
application  so  that  the  patients  coiild 
receive  the  dnig,  without  fear  of  har- 
assment or  undue  pressures  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  while 
such  a  test  was  going  forward. 

May  I  say  that  the  answer  to  the  ef- 
ficacy of  Krebiozen  Is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  courts,  or  in  the  newspapers,  or 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in- 
spectors, or  indeed  by  any  Senator  or 
Cabinet  ofBcer.  It  is  to  be  foimd  in  a 
scientific  and  fair  test  of  the  drug.  That 
is  the  answer  and  that  is  the  way  to  set- 
tie  the  matter. 

While  there  have  been  many  difficul- 
ties, I  can  say  that  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration have  not  been  without  consider- 
able fault  in  this  matter.  They  have 
delayed  and  delayed  and  delayed. 

Dr.  Ivy,  the  drug's  chief  sponsor,  has 
submitted  the  results  of  the  treatment 
of  over  4.000  patients— indeed,  close  to 
5,000 — to  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
as  evidence  that  a  test  is  Justified  and 
should  go  forward.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  records  on  about  500 
of  the  breast  cases  and  twice  opened 
cases.  In  the  past  the  Cancer  Institute 
has  been  provided  with  adequate 
amounts  of  Krebiozen  hi  powder  form 
for  the  chemical  analyses  which  need  to 
be  made. 

In  very  recent  days  Krebiozen  in  cap- 
sule form  In  large  quantities  has  been 
given  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and,  in  addition  to  the  10  milli- 
grams of  Krebiozen  crystals  submitted 
to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  the 
past,  an  additional  4  milligrams  of 
Krebiozen  powder  were  given  to  the  chief 
Inspector  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration last  week.  This  amount  is  more 
than  adequate  for  analysis  of  carbon- 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  by  the  methods 
of  Pregl. 

The  fact  that  both  the  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration have  received  large  quantities 
of  Krebiozen,  both  in  capsule  and  pow- 
der form,  should  lay  at  rest  the  absurd 
charge  by  the  medical  bureaucracy  that 
it  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  being 
introduced  to  help  save  Uves  of  human 
beings.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  the  utmost  urgency. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  should 
proceed  now  to  test  this  drug.  If  a 
genuine  agreement  to  test  can  be  made 
and  go  forward  and  if.  in  the  hiterim 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will 
act  in  good  faith  with  respect  to  this 
drug  as  this  resolution  would  direct  them 
to  do,  I  believe  Drs.  Durovic  and  Ivy 
would  be  willing  to  refile. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  will  use  its 
energies  to  the  same  degree  it  has  used 
them  with  respect  to  the  railroad  strike 
and  the  civil  rights  demonstrations,  to 
see  that  the  parties  in  this  dispute  are 
brought  together,  that  the  patients  whose 
lives  are  at  stake  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  drug,  and  that  a  fair  scientific 
test  can  be  made,  which— if  it  is  a  fair 
test — can  setUe  this  question  once  and 
for  all. 


In  my  Judgment  these  investigations 
should  go  forward  with  the  utmost  speed, 
for  the  lives  of  hiunan  beings  are  at 
stake. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  Joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  the  resolution  by  the 
great  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kx- 
FAtrvER],  who  has  led  the  fight  in  the 
country  for  an  adequate  system  of  test- 
ing drugs  and  whose  work  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  off  the  market  a 
number  of  toxic  drugs. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  Sena- 
tor now  should  Join  us  in  the  request  that 
this  drug  be  tested. 

I  point  out  in  addition  that  no  one 
asserts  that  this  drug  is  poisonous  or 
toxic  In  the  slightest.  It  is  admittedly 
nontoxic.  The  extraordinary  thing  is 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  in  the  past  authorized  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  toxic  drugs,  such  as  5- 
FluorouracU  and  a  sister  drug,  and  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  have  spent 
$1.7  million  to  subsidize  the  drug.  Half 
of  the  royalties  on  the  dnig  go  to  a  pri- 
vate chemical  company  and  one-fourth 
now  go  to  the  National  Cancer  Society. 
I  find  It  extraordinary  that  the  double 
standard  which  is  applied  will  per- 
mit the  testing  of  a  toxic  drug,  which  is 

admittedly  toxic— spend  money  for  It 

and  at  the  same  time  resort  to  the  tactics 
to  which  they  have  resorted  in  the  case 
of  Krebiozen. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  very  happy  that 
we  are  Joined  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver]  who  has  led  the 
fight  for  adequate  testing.  I  am  also 
happy  that  the  distinguished  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  is  a  cosponsor;  as 
are  the  Jimior  and  senior  Senators  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Case],  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
and  that  the  joint  resolution  may  lie  on 
the  desk  for  a  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested. 

The  joint  resolution   (S.J.  Res.   101) 
authorizing  and  directing  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  undertake  a  fair 
Impartial,  and  controlled  test  of  Kre- 
biozen; and  directing  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration   to   withhold   action   on 
any  new  drug  application  before  It  on 
Krebiozen  until  the  completion  of  such 
test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  titie,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Whereaa  hundreds  of  cancer  patlenta  now 
being  treated  with  the  drug  Krebiozen  be- 
lieve their  lives  depend  upon  the  continued 
use  of  the  drug;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  chief  sponsor 
of  the  drug  Krebiozen,  and  former  head  of 
the  University  of  lUlnols  medical  schools.  Is 
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widely  known  for  his  work  In  cancer  re- 
search as  a  former  director  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  as  the  contributor  of  a  dozen 
or  more  papers  on  cancer  research  to  leading 
medical  Journals,  and  as  one  of  the  foremost 
pathologists  and  medical  and  cancer  research 
experts  In  the  country  today;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
Investigated  and  tested  thousands  of  sub- 
stances for  the  control  of  cancer;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  substances,  unlike 
Krebiozen,  have  had  extreme  toxic  effects 
such  as  5-FluorouracU  (5-PU)   and  5-Fluo- 
rodeoxyurldlne  (5-PUDR):  and 

Whereas  the  nontoxlclty  of  the  drug  Kre- 
biozen has  not  been  disputed,  and  such 
drug  has  been  used  on  over  4,000  human  sub- 
jects for  periods  of  up  to  12  years,  and  re- 
ports as  to  Its  effects  have  been  submitted 
by  about  3,000  physicians;  and 

Whereas  the  clinical  evidence  submitted, 
with  respect  to  the  drug  Krebiozen,  by  Dr 
Andrew  C.  Ivy  to  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute Indicates  that  In  varying  kinds  of  tu- 
mors there  has  been  an  actual  regression  of 
the  tumors  In  some  cases,  and  relief  of  pain 
In  many  of  these  cases  and  in  many  others- 
and 

Whereas  the  foregoing  facts  more  than 
Justify  a  fair  test  and  a  determination  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  drug  Krebiozen:  Therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  undertake  Immediately  a  fair.  Im- 
partial, and  controlled  test,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  competent  clinical  Investigators,  of 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  Krebiozen  and  to 
make  to  the  Congress  quarterly  reports  on 
the  progress  of  such  a  test;  and  that  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  withhold  ac- 
tion on  any  new  drug  application  before  It 
on  Krebiozen  untU  the  completion  of  such 
test,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  test  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  sum  of 
$250,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
series  of  articles  In  the  magazine  Science 
by  Elinor  Langer  reviewing  this  dispute 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series  of 
articles  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Science  magazine] 
Ksebiozem:  A  Dozen  Tkass  Arrxa  Introduc- 
tion,    CONTSOVERST     OVXS    CaNCXE     TREAT- 
MENT Still  Flares 

(By  Elinor  Langer) 
For  12  years,  a  drug  caUed  Krebiozen, 
claimed  by  Its  proponents  to  be  effective  In 
treating  cancer,  has  had  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  organized  medicine  that  the  Holy 
Rollers  have  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. In  the  latest  sideshow,  2  weeks  ago. 
frightened  cancer  victims  and  their  relatives 
picketed  the  White  House,  pleading  for  con- 
tinued distribution  of  the  drug  on  which 
they  think — rightly  or  wrongly — their  lives 
depend.  Earlier  extravaganzas  have  fea- 
tured a  full-scale  investigation  by  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  and  the  forced  resignation 
of  the  president  of  the  University  of  nUnoU, 
a  $300,000  libel  suit,  and  serious  tests  of  both 
academic  freedom  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
A  continuous  attraction  has  been  a  aeries  of 
violent,  public  attacks  on  the  integrity  of 
science  and  medicine,  both  In  and  out  of 
Government. 

The  Krebiozen  controversy  Is  so  complex, 
and  so  much  of  It  remains  iinreaolved,  that 
any  discussion  of  it  is  bound  to  be  Incom- 
plete and  perhaps  even  misleading;  much  of 
what  follows  has  been  disputed  at  one  or 
another   time    by   one    or   anotlier   of   the 
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he  did  report  baneflcial  reeults 
patteats,  and  he  wss  also 
Charge  that— due  mainly  to  a 
BSH  whldi  began  then  and 
to  eharaetertae  Durovlc — ^Ivy 
OB  a  substance  about  which 
little,  and  on  whldi 
animai  experimentation  had 
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for  the  meeting  are  stm  ob- 
claims  it  was  intended  as  an 
to  other  reec  archers  to  begin 

the  drug:  the  agitation  was 
in  getting  the  Durovlc  brothers' 


visas  extended.  Later,  in  the  summer  of  1952 
they  obtained  VM.  eitlaensblp  through 
the  efforte  of  Senator  Pavl  Douglas,  Demo- 
crat, of  minols. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  Krebtoeen 
cat — barely  more  than  an  embryo— was  out 
of  the  bag.  The  publicity  was  intense.  The 
University  of  Illinois,  and  everyone  connected 
with  the  drug,  were  besieged  with  requests 
they  were  unable  to  fill:  a  nonprofit  institu- 
tion, the  Kreblozen  Research  Foundation, 
with  Ivy  temporarily  as  ite  head,  was 
esteblished  to  begin  experimental  distribu- 
tion of  the  fairly  small  amount  of  Kreblozen 
Durovic  had:  two  drug  companies  negotiated 
with  Enirovic,  each  offering  more  than  $1 
million  for  Kreblozen  rights,  and  they  were 
rejected:  and  the  medical  profession  became 
alarmed. 

If  Ivy  can  be  accused  of  haste  and  poor 
Judgment  in  reporting  his  first  results,  the 
accxisatlon  mvux  fall  with  equal  weight  on 
the  medical  profession  for  the  speed  and 
style  In  which  It  proceeded  to  discipline  one 
of  its  most  eminent  members.  Seven  months 
after  Ivy's  announcement,  in  October  1951. 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation published  a  "Stetus  report  on  Kre- 
blooen." which  reviewed  the  case  histories  of 
100  patiente  treated  with  Kreblozen  and  con- 
cluded that  98  of  the  patients  had  ~failed 
to  show  Objective  improvement"  and  that 
the  "beneficial  effecte"  reported  by  Ivy  were 
not  confirmed.  In  an  exchange  of  letters  in 
Science  with  C.  P.  Rhodes  of  New  York's 
Memorial  Center  for  Cancer,  Ivy  had  agreed 
with  criticisms  that  In  his  original  report 
"there  were  no  controls  reported,  the  clinical 
material  was  not  uniform,  the  resulte  were 
Irregular,  [and]  the  effecte  were  not  estab- 
lished as  due  to  the  treatment  employed," 
and  steted  again  that  he  was  asking  only 
for  further  study.  Since,  In  Ivy's  estima- 
tion, work  on  Krebiosen  had  Just  begun, 
the  finality  of  the  AMA  report  came  as  a 
shocking  setback. 

TBS   AICA    VCUTTS   KJtXBSOZXN 

This  document,  thick  with  "secret  remedy  ' 
charges,  became  a  cause  oatbn  In  the  Kre- 
Moaen  controversy;  ite  findings  have  been 
bitterly  challenged.  Of  Ite  100  cases.  34  have 
been  alleged  fraudulent  in  that  the  con- 
clusions reported  contradicted  those  of  the 
physician  actually  administering  the  drug. 
Tar  several  of  the  remaining  cases.  Ivy  ac- 
cused the  AMA — mk  it  has  now  so  often  ac- 
cused htm— of  unscientific  procedures  on  the 
grounds  that  58  of  the  patiente  were  so  near 
death  that  they  received  less  than  four  in- 
jections, and  that  none  of  the  patiente  had 
been  on  Kreblozen  for  very  long. 

Pressing  requests  for  information  doubt- 
less played  a  role,  but  the  AMA's  initial  haste 
in  dlecreditlng  Krebiosen  had  several  un- 
fortunate resulte.  Although  It  by  no  means 
ended  experlmentetion.  It  certainly  preju- 
diced the  atmosphere  to  a  point  where  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miraculous  performance  could 
have  redeemed  Kreblozen  in  the  suspicious 
eyee  of  those  to  whom  the  AMA  Journal  is  a 
rulebook;  It  made,  and  has  continued  to 
make,  it  very  dllBcult  for  Krebicaen  support- 
ers to  get  anything  butt  covert  cooperation 
from  the  3/XX)  or  so  physicians  who  have  ad- 
ministered the  drug:  and  It  gave  rise,  and 
many  woidd  say  credence,  to  the  Jungle- 
thick  theories  that  a  financial  con- 
spiracy against  Kreblozen  existed,  spearhead- 
ed, it  was  claimed,  by  the  treasiirer  of  the 
AMA.  who  hoped  eocnehow  to  discredit  Du- 
rovic and  exploit  the  new  discovery  for  him- 
self. 

The  AMA  report  appeared  on  October  27. 
1951.  On  November  12,  Ivy  was  suspended 
from  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  on  "secret 
remedy"  charges.  On  November  24.  a  letter 
appeared  in  the  JoumM  of  the  AMA  from 
the  National  Research  Council's  Cancer  Ther- 
apy and  Diagnosis  Committee  reporting  that 
ite  review  of  63  Krebiozen-treated  patiente 


(in  aeveral  cases  there  was  overli^Hilng  with 
the  AMA  study)  revealed  "no  evidence  of  any 
curative  effect." 

Oppoaing  the  increasingly  onited  scien- 
tific front  against  Krsbloaen,  was  only  Ivy's 
personal  distinction  and  his  deep  conviction 
that  Krebloaen  warranted  fiirther  study. 
The  medical  facility  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois was  growing  restive  about  the  uproar 
and  Ivy's  role  in  it.  With  Ivy's  approval,  the 
university  president,  George  Stoddard,  ap- 
pointed a  "reeearch  validation"  committee, 
headed  by  Warren  Cole,  head  of  the  unl- 
▼ersltys  department  ot  surgery,  to  review 
a  report  Ivy  was  preparing  on  500  Kreblozen- 
treated  cancer  patiente.  The  committee  was 
to  concentrate  on  the  "scientific  validity  of 
the  resulte  thxis  far  obtained,"  not  on  the 
"chemical  nature  of  the  drug  *  *  *  or  of 
ite  method  of  manufacture." 

Ivy  turned  over  hU  material  in  Aprtl  1962; 
the  Cole  committee  report  emwged  the  fol- 
lowing September,  and  like  every  other  ex- 
hlblt  in  the  Krebloaen  controversy  it  has  be- 
come a  cause  c^ldbre  in  Ite  own  right,  each 
side  claiming  that  the  report  vaUdates  ite 
contentions.  It  appears  from  the  report's 
conclusions  (the  only  puirt  released)  that  the 
committee  was  at  least  a  bit  uncertain  about 
Krebioeen  and  was  particularly  dlstresaed  by 
Ite  ignorance  about  the  substance  itself.  It 
ended  by  reconunendlng  further  trials  in  ani- 
mals and  man — but  only  under  carefully  con- 
trolled conditions,  and  only  if  Kreblozen 
could  be  reproduced  and  if  enough  was  avail- 
able for  chemical  study. 

In  a  pattern  since  repeated  several  times. 
Ivy  agreed  to  the  test,  but  the  Durovlcs  held 
back.  They  claimed  that  no  Kreblo«n  was 
available  and  suggested  a  6-month  delay 
until  more  could  be  produced  in  Argentina; 
to  them,  the  university's  desire  to  produce 
Kreblozen  Itself,  signified  Ite  participation 
in  the  conspiracy  to  take  Krebloaen  away 
from  them. 

President  Stoddard  interpreted  the  Duro- 
vlcs' reluctance  as  proof  of  chicanery  and 
concluded  that,  except  possibly  as  a  "com- 
mon, harmless,  inexpensive  ingredient.  Kre- 
bloaen does  not  exist."  Two  months  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Cole  report.  In  Novem- 
ber 1952,  Stoddard  proclaimed  the  "end  of 
the  road  for  Kreblozen  Insofar  as  any  staff 
member  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  con- 
cerned," and  he  prohibited  further  experi- 
mentation -with  it  there. 

Stoddard  was  acting  in  the  face  of  con- 
siderable pressure  from  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, which  had  allied  itself  with  Ivy  in  the 
Internecine  war.  Ivy,  a  Mldwestemer  and 
successful  money  raiser  for  the  university, 
was  a  great  coiut  favorite;  Stoddard,  who  had 
tangled  with  the  legislature  on  several  pre- 
vious occasions  mainly  to  his  credit — was 
not.  For  his  resistance  to  the  politicians'  in- 
terference with  academla,  Stoddard  received, 
in  1954,  the  Academic  Freedom  Citation  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union — In  some 
ways  a  perverse  award,  since  the  matter  at  is- 
sue could  be  Interpreted  as  freedom  ot  scien- 
tific research.  In  the  hectic  drama.  Stoddard 
was  fully  supported  by  the  university  faculty, 
thoiigh  not.  It  turned  out,  by  the  politically 
elected  board  of  trustees,  who  forced  his  res- 
ignation the  following  summer  ( 1953 ) .  Ivy 
had  by  that  time  already  lost  his  position  as 
vice  president  in  a  rather  precipitate  reor- 
ganization action  suggested  by  Stoddard  in 
November  1982;  he  retained  his  other  posts 
until  late  in  1961,  when,  on  reaching  retire- 
ment age,  he  accepted  a  position  with  tenure 
at  Chicago's  Roosevelt  University. 

For  another  year,  starting  in  March  1953, 
minols  remained  the  Kreblozen  battlefield 
as  the  State  legislature  conducted  intensive 
hearings  that  wandered  through  the  mud 
of  varloos  conspiracy  theories  and  exonerated 
everybody  of  everything,  except  President 
Stoddard,  whom  it  admonished  for  lack  of 
tact.  Krebloasn  did  not  beoonte  a  xuitlonal 
issue  until  a  few  years  later. 
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Kbebiozxn  :  Nbaslt  a  Dccaok  of  Contsovekst 
Spent  in  Puksuit  or  FAOt.  GovasNicxNT- 
Sponsoxxd  TKst 

(By  Elinor  Langer) 
From  1961  to  1964,  Kreblozen.  as  an  ex- 
perimental drug,  had  been  distributed  free  to 
physicians  requesting  it  for  use  on  patiente 
with  advanced  cancer.  In  April  1954,  the 
drug's  producers — at  that  time  the  Duga 
Biological  Institute,  later  Promak  Lab<u-a- 
torles,  both  principally  owned  by  Steven 
Durovic — moved  to  get  commercial  status  by 
filing  a  new  drug  application  with  the  Pood 
and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon.  Krebloeen's  first 
run-in  with  the  Government  not  only  re- 
flected the  ambiguities  of  Ite  past  but  pre- 
saged the  complexities  of  ite  future. 

The  application  was  denied,  partly  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  Incomplete,  but  mainly 
on  the  argument  that  Kreblozen  was  a  bio- 
logical rather  than  a  hormone,  and  thus  sub- 
ject to  the  licensing  provisions  of  the  Divi- 
sion  of   Biologic   Standards   of    the   Public 
Health   Service   rather   than   to  FDA.     The 
Importance  of  the  difference  is  that  FDA  at 
the  time  required  only  proof  of  safety,  not  of 
efficacy,  while  the  PHS  (which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  viruses,  serums,  toxins,  and  analo- 
gous producte)  requires  both,  and  that  un- 
like PDA's  rulings,  PHS  rulings  cannot  be 
appealed.    Kreblozen's  sponsors  disagreed  on 
scientific  grounds  with  this  classification  of 
the  drug  and  have  never  applied  to  Biologic 
Standards.    The  jurisdictional  uncertainties, 
never  resolved,  were  mainly  responsible  for 
the  blank  check  that  FDA  has  given  Kreblo- 
zen during  the  intervening  years  and  which 
its  sponsors  now  claim  amounte,  in  effect. 
to  a  sanction. 

After  the  application  was  rejected,  the 
Kreblozen  Research  Foundation — the  organi- 
zation responsible  for  distributing  and 
evaluating  the  drug— began  seeking  "dona- 
tions" from  patiente  receiving  It.  Esthnates 
vary,  but  according  to  Ivy.  between  one-half 
and  one-third  of  the  approximately  4  200 
patiente  who  have  received  Kreblozen  have 
paid  for  it.  Prices  have  changed  over  the 
years;  the  current  rate  is  »9.50  per  dose.  The 
legality  of  these  procediu-es  U  currently 
under  PDA  scrutiny,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  prohibited  by  the  drug  laws 
that  were  in  effect  at  the  time. 

Prom  the  relatively  quiet  recesses  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,   Krebioeen 
moved   back  into   the   headlines— and  onto 
the  editorial  pages— not  as  a  scientific  but  as 
a   clvU    liberties   Issue.     Learning   that    his 
former    antagonUt— at    the    University    of 
IlUnols,  Oeotge  Stoddard,  was  describing  hU 
view  of  the  evente  there  In  a  book  to  be 
called  "Krebloaen:  The  Great  Cancer  Hoax" 
Ivy,  in  the  fall  of  1954.  obtained  a  temporary 
prepubllcation  injunction  against  the  pub- 
lisher.  Beacon  Press.     The  injunction  was 
fought      through      to     the     Bfassachusette 
Supreme  Court  and  finally  dismissed— but 
not  until    an   ugly   question  of   censorship 
had  further  clouded   the  Kreblozen  record 
Publication   was   delayed    for    a    time,    the 
manuscript  was  apparently  revised  a  good 
deal,  and  the  offending  "hoax"  in  the  title 
was  changed  to  the  more  humble  "mystery  " 
but  the  changes  were  not  sufficient  to  fore- 
stall a  $350,000  libel  suit  which  Ivy  promptly 
initiated  against  Stoddard  in  Chicago     The 
leg^    issue    predictably    became    entangled 
With  the  scientific  evaluaUon  of  Kreblozen 
and     both— though     In     slightly    different 
senses — are  still  pending. 

Since  1957  the  sponsors  of  Kreblozen  have 
been  skirmishing  around  the  fringes  of  the 
BcienUfic  community,  campaigning  for  a 
•^alr  test"  for  the  product  which  they  still 
believe  to  have  been  unfairly  boycotted  if 
not  the  object  of  an  outright  conspiracy 
In  response  to  popular  pressiues  that  had 
Implications  for  Ite  own  pocketbook  the 
American  Cancer  Society  in  1958  expressed 
an  interest  in  sponsoring  a  test  of  the  drug. 


but  the  negotiations  quickly  collapsed;  the 
main  burden,  since  then,  has  been  carried 
by  the  Government's  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute (NCI). 

Negotiations  between  the  Kreblozen  Re- 
search Foundation   (KRF)    and  the  Cancer 
Institute  have  been  carried  on  sporadlcaUy 
since  the  summer  of  1958,  most  often  stem- 
ming   from   popular   or    political    pressures 
rather  than  from  NCI's  scientific  Initiative 
In  August  1958,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
NIH  appropriation  hearings  were  going  on. 
Senator  PAm,  Douglas  proposed  the  selection 
of  an  arbitration  committee  to  design  and 
conduct  a  test  of  Kreblozen.     One  member 
of  the  conunlttee  was  to  be  selected  by  NCI, 
one  by  KRF,  and  a  third— a  blostatistlcian 
to  serve  as  chairman— by  the  two  groups 
jointly.    Despite  considerable  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  NCI,  discussion  was  opened.     It 
quickly     faltered     on    two    questions:      (1) 
whether  Ivy  would  be  a  permissible  member 
of  the  committee,  and  (11)  whether  the  ma- 
terial  the  Kreblozen   Research   Foundation 
agreed  to  submit  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
a  test,  as  Ivy  wanted,  or  as  a  basis  for  decid- 
ing whether  a  test  was  warranted,   as  the 
Cancer  Institute  wanted.     To  NCI.  the  In- 
sistence that  Ivy  supervise  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  a  test  seemed  Incredible    since 
he  was  avowedly  partisan.    NCI  Interpreted 
the  demand  as  a  delaying  tactic,  and  all  the 
public  and  political  notsemaklng  as  a  stall- 
ing device  to  scare  off  the  regulatory  agencies 
and  thus  make  continued  distribution  possi- 
ble.    To  Ivy.  on  the  other  hand,  exclusion 
from  the  committee,  and  the  absence  of  a 
commitment  from  It  to  perform  a  test,  meant 
that  Kreblozen  was  once  again  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  secondhand  review  by  researchers 
who  would  lack  the  benefit  of  his  own  exten- 
sive experhnentatlon.    In  February  1959  ivy 
wired  John  Heller,  the   NCI   director   with 
whom  he  had  been  dealing,  "We  shall  never 
again  give  any  committee  the  opportunity 
of  discrediting  Kreblozen  without  first  hav- 
.    Ing  formulated  the  criteria  which  will  Insure 
the  performance  of  a  valid  and  fair  test.    We 
do  not  want  the  opinion  of  a  committee;  we 
want   a    fair   test."     The   negotiations   col- 
lapsed. 

More  promising  negotiations  were  opened 
In  October  1960.  following  the  appearance  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  Kreblozen  in  the  New 
York  Post.     Shortly  after  his  appointment 
as    NCI    director.    Kenneth    Endlcott    met 
privately  with  Ivy  and  Durovlc;  It  was  agreed 
that  they  would  submit  to  NCI  an  analysis 
of  their  accumulated  data  on  Krebloaen    Ac- 
cording to  the  NCI  version,  the  data  were  to 
be  a  basis  for  determining  whether  a  test 
should  he  made;  according  to  Ivy.  It  was  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  such  a  test.    This  con- 
fusion did  not  become  apparent  till  later 
however,  and  In- the  Interim  more  pressure 
was  placed  on  NCI  to  conduct  such  a  test 
by  the  Intervention  of  the  lUlnols  Judge  to 
whose  lot  had  fallen  the  libel  suit  between 
Ivy   and  Stoddard.     Although,  In  the  libel 
charge  against   Stoddard,   lawyers   on   both 
sides  had  agreed  that  only  Ivy's  professional 
conduct,  and  not  the  efficacy  of  Kreblozen 
was  at  Issue.  Judge  Julius  Miner  felt  the 
case  rested  on  evaluation  of  the  drug  and  In 
i^rll    1961    he   wrote   to   then   Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Rmcofr  ask- 
ing for  a  test.    Ribicoit's  reply  caste  doubte 
on  whether  HEW's  downtown  branch  knew 
what  Ite  uptown  branch  was  doing,  for  the 
Secretary  did  not  mention  the  likelihood  of 
an  NCI  test.    He  did.  however,  mention  that 
Durovlc  had  filed  a  second  New  Drug  Applica- 
tion the  month  before. 

Durovlc's  second  attempt  to  put  Kreblozen 
on  a  conunerclal  footing  Increased,  rather 
than  reduced,  the  intricacies  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  has  remained  to  haunt  the 
disputante.  Although  the  Food  and  Etaiig  Ad- 
ministration regards  the  application  as  hav- 
ing been  officially  rejected  in  June  1961,  Ivy 
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and  Durovlc  have  questioned  the  legality  of 
the  procedure  followed  and  have  indicated 
that  for  some  purposes,  at  least,  they  re- 
gard the  application  as  having  become  effec- 
tive. Litigation  would  be  needed  to  settle 
the  point  definitively,  and  the  case  would 
rest  on  technicalities,  not  the  substantive 
adequacy  of  Durovlc's  application.  So  far 
the  dispute  has  functioned  as  a  reserve  force 
in  the  Kreblozen  arsenal,  and  is  drawn  Into 
battle  only  when  the  drug's  experimental 
status  appears  threatened. 


a  FAUt  TEST  rOB  KKEBIOZEN? 

In  September  1961,  Ivy  and  Durovic  re- 
turned to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  with 
the  frulte  of  nearly  a  year's  labor  over  their 
data— an  820-page  draft  analysis  of  their  re- 
sulte on  4,000  patiente.  and  a  manuscript  to 
be  submitted  for  pubUcatlon  In  the  NCI 
Journal.  They  also  brought  a  smau  (and 
disputed)  amount  of  Kreblozen— presumably 
between  7  and  10  milligrams.  But  the  high 
hopes  genuinely  held  on  both  sides  that  the 
Kreblozen  controversy  could  at  last  be  re- 
solved were  quickly  dissipated. 

The  material  submitted  by  Ivy  in  order  he 
thought,  to  facilitate  the  design  of  a  clinical 
test  appeared  to  reviewers  at  the  Cancer  In- 
stitute shockingly  Inadequate  even  to  estab- 
lish whether  the  drug  was  fit  to  be  tested  on 
human  patiente.  Within  a  few  months  the 
manuscript  submitted  to  the  Journal  had 
been  rejected,  and  further  consideration  of 
proposals  for  a  test  tabled  until  more  data 
could  be  supplied.  The  old  question  of 
whether  Kreblozen  was  being  Justly  treated 
by  the  scientific  community  was  back  again 
in  full  force.  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble? 

If  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  Ivy's  data 
was   scientifically    inviolable,   there    is    also 
reason    to   doubt   that  It   was  reviewed   by 
NCI  with  a  very  sympathetic  eye.    Although 
the   Institute's  letters   to  Ivy  and  Durovlc 
stressed,  among  other  things,  the  Inadequacy 
of  prior  toxicity  and  other  studies  on  ani- 
mals, the  unreliability  of  the  bloassay  used 
(teste  on  breast  cancers),   and   the  uncer- 
tainty about  Kreblozen's  chemical  nature   or 
its  reproducibility,  high  NCI  officials,  in  pri- 
vate conversations,  have  cast  some  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  their  own  objections,  and  on 
whether  more   is   being  demanded   of  Kre- 
blozen than  of  some  of  the  other  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  anticancer  substances  that 
the  Institute  regularly  screens  and.  In  many 
cases,  teste  on  human  patiente.     The   hu- 
man bloassay,  for   Instance,   while  not  re- 
garded  as  satisfactory,   is   far  from  unique 
in  the  history  of  drug  experimentation;  Kre- 
blozen has  generally  been  conceded   to  be 
nontoxic  (although  this  has  not  been  inde- 
pendently establUhed) ;  Kreblozen  would  not 
he  the  first   drug    (nor  the  first  tested   at 
NCI)    to  be  active  on  human  cancers  but 
not  on  animal  cancers;  and  finally,  an  NCI 
official  closely  Involved  with  the  case  stated 
that  enough  Information  had  been  revealed 
about  the  method  of  extracting  and  manu- 
facturing Kreblozen  for  the  Institute  to  pro- 
duce   (and   presumably   analyze)    the   sub- 
stance Itself.    This  would  in  no  way  resolve 
the   controversy,   since   it    could   always   be 
claimed  that   the  bateh  produced   was  not 
identical  to  the  batehes  with  which  Ivy  and 
Durovlc   claim   to  have  achieved   their   re- 
sulte; but  It  Is  an  Interesting  comment  on 
the  validity  of  the  NCI  argument  that  Kre- 
blozen  Is  sUU   too  mysterious  a  substence 
to  JusUfy  ite  use  in  human  patiente. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  Ivy's  date  were  not  Intended 
to  establish  the  efficacy  of  Kreblozen  but  only 
to  serve  as  a  baste  for  teste  that  would  do 
precisely  that.  It  must  be  said  that  Ivy's 
sclenttfic  house  was  not  in  very  good  order 
and  hU  data  did  not  make  the  Institute's 
task  any  easter.  TiAen  separately,  none  of 
the  elemente  of  Ivy's  report  was  unprece- 
aented;     but    the    separate    unorthodoxles 
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Nor    THB    FXMAI..     KpISOOC    IK    CONTXOVXBST 

Ovsa  Camcxb  Datro 

(By  Elinor  Langer) 

The  latest  (thoogh  probably  not  tbe  last) 
chapter  in  the  KreMoeen  chronicle  grew  out 
of  a  clash  between  the  old  controversy  and 
the  new  dmg  Uws.  Tbe  laws,  passed  In  the 
aftermath  of  thalidomide  last  stmuner,  cov- 
ered eeveral  aspects  of  dr\ig  production  and 
marketing.  KrebioBAi  was  one  of  about 
3,500  drugs  affected  by  the  sections  govern- 
ing distribution  of  "investigational"  drugs 
for  research  pxirpoeee. 

B^ebiocmi's  sponsors,  along  with  sponsors 
ot  the  other  drugs,  were  reqxilred  to  file 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  by 
June  7,  1963,  a  clinical  plan  detailing  tbe 
nature  of  the  drug  and  Ite  method  of  manu- 
facture, the  resxilts  of  toxicity  studies  and 
of  past  animal  and  clinical  studies,  and 
the  Identity  and  qxiaHflcations  of  doctors 
participating  In  the  research  as  Investigators. 
FaUure  to  file  this  Information  by  June  7 
rendered  further  Interstate  shipment  Gt  a 
drug  Illegal  and  consigpaments  liable  to  sei- 
sure  by  the  FDA.  Tbe  procedure  is  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  sponsor,  however;  fifter  fil- 
ing, be  may  continue  to  distribute  the  drug 
unless  notified  that  FDA  considers  his  data 
Inadequate.  The  sponsor  may  Insist  on  a 
final  conference  before  FDA  is  permitted  to 
halt  distribution  of  a  drug. 

What  the  actual  effect  of  the  new  laws 
will  be  la  not  yet  certain,  since  much  de- 
pends on  how  they  are  enforced.  But  they 
are  far  from  popular  with  the  drug  Industry, 
one  of  whose  representatives  spoke  recently 
of  volumes  of  material  "reaching  several 
feet  above  tbe  height  of  an  average  man" 
being  sent  off  to  FDA.  If  tbe  sponsors  of 
Krebiosen  look  back  wistftilly  to  the  pre- 
thalldomlde  days  when  an  e:q>erlinental  drug 
had  only  to  be  labeled  "experimental,"  and 
the  FDA  notified,  for  distribution  to  begin, 
they  will  find  themselves  (for  once)  in  dis- 
tinguished company. 

Although  they  did  not  Influence  tbe  out- 
come of  tbe  FDA-Kreblozen  clash,  many 
segments  of  the  drug  industry,  mentally 
at  least,  took  Krebloeen  out  of  their  files 
marked  "unproved  treatments"  and  put  it 
into  a  more  solemn  classification  marked 
"struggle  for  freedom  of  research."  Many, 
in  short,  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  see 
the  FDA  back  down. 

However  much  FDA  officials  wished  to  be- 
lieve that  tbey  were  (or,  for  that  matter, 
probably  wished  to  be)  mere  passive  agents 
administering  a  law  that  fell  with  blind  im- 
partiality on  everybody,  the  case  of  Krebio- 
sen  was  bound  to  be  exceptional.  For  one 
thing  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  parent  organization  of  both 
FDA  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  had 
been  involved  far  too  long  for  simplicity  to 
be  poaaible.  FOr  another,  FDA  was  already 
waist  deep  In  Its  investigation  into  Krebio- 
aen's  clinical  and  financial  past.  Although, 
in  theory,  the  investigation  Is  to  facilitate 
the  testing  of  Kreblozen  by  the  Cancer  In- 
stitute (stalled  about  a  year  ago  by  the  in- 
ability of  Ivy  and  Durovic  to  supply  the 
desired  data) ,  in  fact  it  may  lead  to  a  less 
pretty  climax.  FDA  officials  have  admitted 
inivately  that  the  material  they  have  seen 
so  far  has  not  only  opened  up  some  doubts 
about  the  legality  of  past  distribution  of 
Kreblozen  as  an  experimental  drug  but  has 
reinforced  what  seems  to  be  tbe  innate 
skepticism  of  many  professionals  where 
Krebloeen's  claims  of  effectiveness  are  con- 
cerned. (The  preliminaries  have  already 
produced  one  surprise — and  a  hint  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  dose  the  books  on  tbe 
Kreblosen  story:  Stevan  Durovic,  on  Jmob  27, 
named  Secretary  at  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Celebraase.  the  letter's  special  as- 
sistant for  medical  aOaira.  BotefeuiUet  Jones, 
and  three  FDA  officials  as  defendants  In  a 
suit  enjoining  the  Oovemment  from  harass- 


ing him.  Depending  on  FDA's  response, 
this  could  lead  to  a  long  court  battle  and 
fiirtber  complications  in  tbe  case.) 


But  if  it  was  difficult  for  PTJA  officials 
to  approach  the  June  7  deadline  with  a 
clean  alate.  smudges  were  vlsibls  on  tbe 
slate  of  the  drug's  sponsors  aa  well.  Ivy 
and  Durovic  approached  the  deadline  with 
two  goals  that  were  beyond  tbe  scope  of  tbe 
new  regulations— to  keep  dlstrlbatlng  Kre- 
bioaen to  the  125  or  so  patients  who  at  pres- 
mt  believe  their  lives  depend  on  continued 
treatment,  and  to  increase  pressure  on  the 
CK>vemment  to  sponsor  a  "fair  test."  To  at- 
tain these  goals  they  used  a  variety  of  means 
with  which  the  Oovemment  was  in-prepared 
to  cope.  Doubting  that  thair  application  for 
ocmtlnued  experimentation  would  be  viewed 
by  FDA  with  an  unprejudtoed  eye.  Ivy  and 
Durovic  stalled  on  filing,  r^t^min^  great  alarm 
among  the  patienta.  who  feared  that  their 
supply  of  Krebioaen  would  be  cut  off,  and 
thus  bringing  a  new,  highly  public,  tension 
into  the  controversy.  A  few  weeks  before,  on 
May  15.  some  Krebioaen  patients  and  their 
families,  already  growing  anxioua  over  the 
nearness  of  the  cut-off  date,  traveled  to 
Waahington  to  teU  their  stories  to  Oovem- 
ment officials  in  an  informal  substitute  for  a 
meeting  Ivy  had  proposed  a  few  months  be- 
fore. Ivy's  offer  to  bring  patients  and  their 
records  to  Waalilngton  for  evaluation  by 
Government  physicians  had  been  turned 
down  by  HSW  on  tbe  grounds  that  patient 
"testimoniala"  would  "contribute  nothing  at 
all  toward  tbe  solution  of  the  scientific  ques- 
tion of  Krebloeen's  merits."  But  the  pa- 
tients, mobilized  by  Mrs.  Laine  Friednum,  a 
New  To-k  woman  whose  husband  is  a  Kre- 
blozen patient,  thought  otherwise  and  ap- 
peared anyway.  Senator  Dooolas  arranged 
for  them  to  meet  in  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing; several  Congreesmen,  or  members  of 
their  staffs,  in  addition  to  HEW  officials,  were 
in  the  audience. 

Although  to  preas  Ivy  and  Durovic  Into 
filing  would  have  been  in  the  patients'  own 
interest,  for  the  most  part  they  shared  the 
sponsors'  view  that  there  was  a  "conspiracy," 
and  tbey  were  sympathetic  to  the  legal  rea- 
soning; they  hoped  tbe  Oovemment  could 
be  made  more  flexiUe.  As  was  discussed  here 
last  week.  Ivy  and  Durovic  believed  that  a 
New  Dr\ig  AppUcation  they  had  filed  in  April 
1961  could  be  activated  to  keep  Krebloeen  in 
distribution;  but  they  also  beUeved  that  the 
public  pressure  would  be  great  enough  to 
forestall  n)A's  seizing  or  enjoining  distribu- 
tion of  the  drug.  On  iU  side,  the  agency 
flatly  disputed  tbe  claim  of  effective  new- 
drug  atatus  by  Krebioaen.  refused  to  be  in- 
timidated by  a  popular  uprising,  and  is  in 
fact  reported  to  have  had  its  agents  in  Chi- 
cago quite  prepared  to  seize  the  first  shlp- 
n^nts  of  Krebioaen  that  left  Illinois  after 
midnight  on  June  7.  FDA's  position  was  that 
it  could  make  no  advance  commitments  re- 
garding the  application,  and  that  if  no  appli- 
cation was  forthcoming,  the  law  would  take 
its  inexorable  course. 

Ivy  and  Dm-ovlc  did  not  organize  the  up- 
roar that  enveloped  Waahington  on  June  5 
and  6.  but  they  used  it  nonetheless.  It  was 
partly  spontaneous,  partly  supervised  by  a 
skillful  conglomeration  of  public  relations 
firms,  a  few  newspaper  and  radio  commenta- 
tors, some  biulnessmen,  and  some  private 
dtiaens.  all  dedicated  to  exposing  what  they 
genuinely  .  believe  to  be  the  conspiracy 
against  Kreblozen.  It  consUted  of  a  long 
picket  line  in  front  of  the  White  House, 
composed  of  patients  and  their  families  and 
friends,  whose  placards  begged  for  Presiden- 
tial intercession  to  stave  off  the  implication 
of  the  law  and  tbe  iMmning  of  Kreblozen; 
of  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Friedman,  who  (by 
mistake  or  not)  sat  down  in  territory  on 
which  White  House  pickets  are  forbidden  to 
tread  and  got  her  cause  in  the  newspapers 
as  a  resiilt;   of  full-page  ads  in   strategic 
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newspapers,    not   only   in   Washington   but 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  pointing  a  finger 
at    "Cancer,   Kreblozen    and    Our   National 
Shame."    And   since    the   uproar    involved 
heavy  political  pressures,  most  persistently 
from  Senator  DoxnsLAS,  but  Increasingly  from 
other  Senators  and  Congressmen  responding 
to  an  outpouring  of  mall  from  their  con- 
stituents, the  June   7   deadline,   and   n^at 
FDA  would  do  about  It.  became  a  major  test 
of  the  Integrity  of  the  new  laws  as  well  as  a 
showdown  on  Kreblozen.    Having  played  cat 
and  mouse  for  over  a  decade.  Krebioaen  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  were  finally  caiigbt  in  the  same  trap. 
What  FDA  did  was  what,  legally,  it  had 
to  do:  it  waited— waited  until,  at  the  very 
last  minute,  mo\mtlng  pressxires,  a  helping 
hand  from  an  emissary  of  the  White  Hoxise, 
and  an  ad  hoc  meeting  at  the  disputants  per- 
suaded Ivy  and  Durovic  to  file  an  application 
But  if  all  the  participants  felt  reUef,  it  was 
a  shortlived  and  sadly  misguided  sensaUon. 
The  old  patterns  Instantly  reasserted  them- 
selves.   In    press    releases    after    a    private 
meeting  the  two  sides  Issued  conflicting  in- 
terpretations of  their  agreement.     Ivy  and 
Durovic  tied  their  decision  to  file  to  a  sup- 
posed   assurance    that    Krebioaen    patients 
would  continue  to  get  the  drug  and  tbat  "all 
efforte  would  be  made  to  speed  an  impartial 
test  •  •   •  in  the  near  firtvu-e."    In  HEW's 
view,  however,  no  one  had  been  assured  of 
anything,  except  that  the  law  would  follow 
its  natural  course  where  investigational  use 
of  Kreblozen  was  concerned:  this  included 
distribution  of  the  drug  whUe  tbe  appUcatlon 
was  imder  review.     In  its  press  release  HEW 
again  stressed  its  position  that  the  appUca- 
tlon and  the  test  were  entirely  unrelated 
questions.    Senator    Doxtclas    has    already 
taken  a  different  view  and  issued  a  state- 
ment which  begins.  "Now  that  Dr.  Ivy  and 
Dr.  D\m>vic  have  filed  a  plan  •   •   •  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  delay  further  a  fair  test  of  Kreblozen." 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  application  has 
been  received  and  is  under  review — amid 
authorltottve  rumors  that  its  rejection  is 
Imminent— and  the  patients  have  been  re- 
ceiving the  drug.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
law.  Ivy,  and  Durovic,  if  notified  that  their 
application  is  inadeqtiate.  may  call  a  con- 
ference with  FDA  to  discuss  the  deficiencies 
but  It  seems  doubtful  that  such  a  conference 
would  be  productive. 

If  the   application   is  rejected,   although 
several    delaying   batties  might   be   fought, 
FDA  would  be  forced  by  law  to  attempt  to 
ban  further  distribution  of  the  drug  that  Ivy 
claims  has  (1)  decreased  the  size  of  tumors 
for  varying  periods  in  from  20  to  70  percent 
of  4,200  patients:   (U)   reduced  or  abolished 
pain  for  varying  periods,  depending  on  the 
type  of  tumor,  in  from  33  to  74  percent  of  the 
patients;    (ill)    lengthened   the   ambulatory 
life  of  previously  bedridden .  patients  in  51 
percent  of  the  cases;  and  (Iv)  prolonged  for 
from  4  to  12  years  the  lives  of  10  percent  of 
tiie   patients   whose   doctors   had   expected 
them  to  die  in   1  year  or  less.     Although 
these  figxires  have  not  been  verified  by  any 
independent  authorities,   the  fact   remains 
that  they  have  been  publicly  asserted.    There 
wlU  be  many  people  aside  from  the  Kre- 
blozen "true  believers"  who  feel  that  a  drug 
with  claims  such  as  these  behind  it  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  removed  from 
circulation  without  a  definitive  test    how- 
ever difficult  it  is  to  obtain  the  test,  and 
however  many  unresolved  mysteries  still  re- 
main.    If  the  FDA,  either  in  applying  the 
new  laws,  or  in  some  other  way,  attempts  to 
ban   further   distribution    of   Kreblozen,   a 
renewal  of  the  uproar  is  Inevitable. 

Reenacting  the  Kreblozen  drama,  though 
it  may  be  costiy  in  more  ways  than  one  for 
aJl  the  participants,  will  not  be  dlfllcult 
Many  of  the  actors,  onstage  since  1961.  ap- 
pear to  know  their  lines  by  heart 
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AN5  OP  WORLD  WAR  I  AND  THEIR 
WIDOWS  AND  DEPENDENTS 


CIX- 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  In  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Habtki],  I  introduce,  by  request, 
for  aopn^riate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  dependmts.  I  do  this  at  the  request 
of  the  s^iior  Senator  from  Indiana,  be- 
cause he  is  not  able  to  be  present  today 
and  his  Junior  colleague  Is  in  the  chair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  this  subject  prepared  for  de- 
livery by  the  senior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, which  he  would  have  delivered  had 
he  not  been  detained  on  official  business 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  helping  and  «-«tK<istine 
his  coUeague.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  have  spon- 
sored the  bill  if  he  had  been  in  a  position 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  bill  (S.  1918)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  de- 
pendents, introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas 
(for  Mr.  Hakixe),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Ilie  statement  of  Mr.  Ha«tk«,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dottglas.  Is  as  follows: 
Haxtkx  Asks  Am  fob  Woau»  Wax  I  Vxrauura 
Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents. 

An  amendment  to  titie  38,  United  States 
Code,  this  biU  would  autboriae  a  pension  of 
WOO  per  month  for  each  veteran  of  World 
War  I  who  meets  certain  service  and  income 
llmltetion  requlremenu.  it  is  similar  to  my 
bill  s.  1280,  introduced  earlier  in  the  sesslra 
but  it  provides  larger  pensions  for  veterans 
needing  constant  care,  provides  pensions  for 
widows  of  veterans  and  includes  the  service 
and  Income  limitation  requirements  If  a 
veteran  is  helpless  or  blind,  or  requires  the 
regular  aid  or  attendance  of  another  person 
the  rate  would  be  increased  by  not  less  than 
♦70  per  nwnth.  The  widow  of  a  World  War 
I  veteran  would  be  eUgible  for  a  pension  of 
$76  per  month  if  she  meets  the  same  con- 
ditions and  requirements  as  the  veteran 
himself. 

World  War  I  veterans  have  performed  a 
service  to  their  country  every  bit  as  valuable 
as  the  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war.  but  they  have  never  received 
CMnparable  benedts.  Most  of  them  are  now 
retired  and  Uvlng  on  smaU  fixed  Incomes. 
With  Inflation  steadily  chipping  away  at 
these  Incomes,  many  are  receiving  less  than 
the  minimum  income  necessary  to  maintain 
a  self-respecting  standard  of  Uvlng. 

On  July  1,  198S,  a  program  such  as  this 
was  sstimated  to  cost  $1^85.528.280  per 
year.  ThU  cost  wUl  be  reduced  by  at  least 
$38,000  per  day  for  a  yearly  total  of  $13,140  - 
000  imtil  1978,  when  only  4  percent  of  World 
War  I  veterans  win  be  living. 

We  have  shown  how  proud  and  grateful 
our  country  is  for  the  services  rendered  by 
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those  who  fought  in  World  War  IZ  and  the 
Korean  war.  I  see  no  reason  for  us  to  ex- 
clude those  who  ttskad  tbMr  Uv«s  la  World 
War  I.  Instead  oC  opanh^  ths  door  to  com- 
fortable retiiaaaeat,  the  advaadog  years  now 
open  the  door  to  economic  tllslieM  tor  these 
men  and  their  widows.  This  bill  will  allow 
them  to  enjoy  their  later  years  In  a  tnily 
grateful  country. 


INTEGRATION  IMPACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  care- 
fully docmnented  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  Monday.  July  15, 
comes  to  a  conclusion  which  wlH  be 
startling  to  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
as  indeed  it  was  startling  to  me.  Tk^ 
article  indicates  that  desegregated  con- 
cerns in  the  South  are  having  their  pa- 
tronage held  up;  that  some  hcvtels  and 
restaurants  are  doing  even  better  than 
they  did  before  they  served  Negro  cus- 
tomers. Examples  we  given  from  At- 
lanta and  Dallas  and  a  number  of  other 
southern  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  oiHiy 
of  this  article  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  toUows: 

[From   the  Wan   Street   Journal,   Jxily   is 

19881 
iNTicKATiow  Impact:   Dxsegbatxd  Cowcnurs 

TN  South  Sat  PAntoNACx  Holds    Up    in 

Long  Rrif 

(By  James  C.  Tanner) 
Atlanta.— Things  are  swinging  these  days 
at  the  Wit's  End,  a  swank  North  Side  night 
club  which  opened  its  doors  last  November 
Though  the  Treasury^  new  expense  account 
rules  made  things  tough  at  flrst,  the  Wlfs 
End  is  now  packing  in  customers  regularly 
In   Memphis,   the    126-room   Downtowner 
Motel  is  doing  so  weU  its  occupancy  is  even 
running  ahead  of  last  year's  booming  95  per- 
cent rate.    The  Downtowner  has  been  filled 
to  capacity  much  of  the  time  in  recent  weeks 
and  all  signs  point  to  a  record  year. 

The  financial  fortunes  of  these  Southern 
establishments  are  of  special  Interest  be- 
cause both  are  among  those  that  have  begun 
serving  Negroes  for  the  first  time.  Their 
experiences,  plus  those  of  scores  of  other 
businesses  from  Texas  to  the  Carollnas.  point 
up  a  significant  and  perhaps  siuTirislng  fact: 
Among  those  restaurants,  hotels,  theaters 
and  other  places  of  public  accommodation 
in  the  South  that  have  beg\m  serving  or 
hMzig  Negroes,  only  a  few  r^rart  suffering 
any  lasting  economic  consequences.  A  six- 
able  number,  in  fact,  declare  that  business 
has  been  better  than  ever. 


COmjIN'T   HAVX   BXSN    SICOOTBXS 

"We  were  scared  to  death— we  could  Just 
see  all  our  white  customers  walking  out  the 
minute  the  first  Negroes  walked  in,"  says 
Paul  Stickney,  manager  of  the  Wlfs  End 
"But  things  couldn't  have  been  any  smooth- 
er. We  know  of  only  one  white  couple  who 
walked  out  because  we  admitted  Negroes 
and  they  came  back  within  2  weeks.  As  far 
as  stirring  things  up  around  here,  it's  been 
one  big  ztfo."  The  Wit's  End  U  one  of  only 
three  AtlanU  Night  clube  serving  both 
whites  and  Negroes. 

All  this  is  not  to  suggest  tbat  desegrega- 
tion would  go  smoothly  for  all  Dixie  estab- 
lishments. At  Ormond  Beach.  Fla..  near 
Daytona  Beach,  motel  operator  George 
Thomas  U  still  reeUng  from  the  «iny»r<«' 
punch  delivered  by  boycotting  whites  when 
he  decided  It  was  the  "rli^t  thing*  to  de- 
segregate his  32-unlt  Star  of  the  South  Motel 
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largest  hostelrles  failed  to  turn 

Haetance  of  lost  business  becaxise 
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call  or  two  at  first,  but  that's 

ti  lir.  Bather. 

to  privately  owned  places 
odnvenlence."  such  as  hotels,  res- 
•I  kusement  facilities  and  stores, 
a  prime  goal  of  Negroes  lately. 
Thm  raoent  i  lots  in  Birmingham,  and  subee- 
qoant  dlstu'bances  in  such  cities  as  Sa- 
Tannah,  Oaj  Jackson.  Miss.,  Danville.  Va.. 
Fla.,  prlinarlly  revolved 
demands  that  merchants  open 
to  Negroes — in  some  cases  as 
In  others  as  employees, 
has  taken  on  added  Impor- 
weeks  with  the  appeal  to 
President  Kennedy  for  Federal 
racial  discrimination  in  all 
public  accommodation.  This  is 
the  most  controversial  pro- 
Kennedy  civil  rights  program 
l|kely  to  bec<»ne  the  focal  point 
congressional  battlii  over  civil 
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"My  Iraalaess  at  first  dropped 

he  reports.    But  he  adds 

of  Negro  guests  quickly  took 

the  slack,  and  he  expresses  con- 

maay  ot  his  white  custcmers 

return. 


MAKING    >£&JOX    STSmCS 


businessmen   generally    express 
to  this  section  of  the  pro- 
legislation.    But  even  with- 
aw,  Negroes  are  making  major 
push  to  break  down  segrega- 
The  Justice  Department  re- 
desegregation  of  conmierclal 
in  143  cities  in  Southern 
States  in  the   4  weeks   ended 
are  Joining  the  list  dally, 
for  Instance,  a  blracial  com- 
segregationlst  Fort  Worth 
aU  of  the  city's  public  facU- 
hotels.  restaurants,  theaters, 
stores,    and    athletic    contests, 
desegregated  in  September  when 
schools     are     scheduled     for 

patiem  emerging  in  other  Southern 

frue.  Fort  Worth  merchants  can 

protests  and  loss  of  business 

begin  accepting  Negroes.    But 

shows  that  such  adverse  effects 


la  (ting. 


.  president  of  Harvey's  Depart- 

Nashville,  says  that  when  his 

Its  lunch  counters  in  1960 

accounts  were  cloeed  out  of 

greatest  surprise  I  ever  had  was 

'so  what'  attitude  of  white  cus- 

Mr.  Harvey. 

business    losses    occur,    they 

temporary.    At  the  120-room 

Hotel   in   Atlanta,  owner 

says  his  business  dropped 

when  the  hotel  desegregated  a 

But  now  we  are  only  slightly 

ago  and  we  can  see  we  are 

recaptxire    the    business    we 

declares  Mr.  Goldstein. 

Davoren,  owner  of  the  Brownie 

Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  reports  that 

business  fell  a  bit  for  several 

lunch   counters  were  desegre- 

]  low  picked  up  all  that  he  lost. 


Oo  dsteini 


Says  he:  "I  could  name  a  dozen  people  who 
regarded  it  as  a  personal  affront  when  I 
started  serving  Negroes,  but  have  come  back 
as  If  nothing  had  happened." 

I  KBMOaiBS   A>K    8HOST 

Even  a  segregation-minded  businessman 
in  Huntsvllle  agrees  that  white  customers 
frequently  have  short  memories  when  It 
comes  to  the  race  question.  W.  T.  Hut- 
chens.  general  manager  of  three  Walgreen 
storee  there,  says  he  held  out  when  moet 
lunch  counter  operators  gave  in  to  sit-in 
pressxires  last  July.  In  one  shopping  center 
where  his  competition  desegregated,  Mr. 
Hutchens  says  his  business  shot  up  sharply 
and  the  store's  lunch  counter  volume  regis- 
tered a  12  percent  gain  for  the  year.  How- 
ever, this  year  business  has  dropped  back  to 
preintegratlon  levels  "because  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  forgotten"  the  defiant  role  his  stores 
played  during  the  sit-ins,  he  adds. 

Some  Southern  businessmen  who  have  de- 
segregated say  they  have  picked  up  extra 
business  as  a  result  of  the  move. 

At  Raleigh,  N.C.,  where  Olno's  Restatirant 
w.  s  deeegregated  this  year,  owner  Jack  Orif- 
flths  reports  only  eight  whites  have  walked 
out  after  learning  the  establishment  served 
Negroes,  and  he  says  "we're  getting  plenty  of 
ctistomers  to  replace  the  hardheaded  ones." 

In  Dallas,  integration  of  hotels  and  restau- 
rants has  "opened  up  an  entirely  new  area 
of  convention  prospects,"  according  to  Ray 
Bennison,  convention  manager  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  "This  year  we've  prob- 
ably added  $8  to  $10  million  of  future  book- 
ings becatiae  we're  integrated,"  Mr.  Bennison 
says. 

CONVXNTIONS   rOB   ATLJINTA 

Within  a  day  after  14  Atlanta  hotels  an- 
nounced on  Jxine  13  they  would  begin  ac- 
cepting Negro  guests  who  come  to  the  city 
with  conventions,  the  Atlanta  Convention 
Btireau  had  nailed  down  three  organizations 
for  1964  and  1965  meetings,  a  total  of  3,000 
delegates  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
visited  Atlanta.  Walter  Crawford,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Convention  Bureau,  says 
the  hotels'  decision  opens  up  "the  remain- 
ing 40  percent  of  the  convention  market  that 
we  estimate  we  haven't  even  been  able  to 
talk  to  before." 

One  frequently  expressed  fear  of  Southern 
white  businessmen,  that  their  establish- 
ments would  be  overrun  by  Negroes  If  they 
Integrated,  apparently  is  not  materializing. 
"The  Negroes  want  the  right  to  enter  yoxir 
place  of  bxisiness,  but  they're  not  so  anxious 
to  use  the  right,"  says  a  Nashville  banker. 

At  Knoxville,  Tenn..  William  Tiller,  assist- 
ant managM'  of  the  city's  largest  hotel,  the 
Andrew  Johnson,  reports  that  although  the 
hotel  has  been  integrated  more  than  a 
month,  "we've  had  only  three  Negro  families 
and  two  couples." 


SENATORIAL  LEGISLATIVE 
LOGJAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  senatorial 
legislative  logjam. 

More  than  6  months  have  expired  since 
the  Senate  convened  on  January  9  of  this 
year.    What  has  been  accomplished? 

If  we  take  at  face  value  the  R^um6 
of  Congressional  Activity  as  It  appears 
in  the  Congrxsszonal  RkcoRo  Dally 
Digest  for  the  period  of  January  9 
through  Jtine  30,  we  might  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Senate  has  done  a 
great  deal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
rteum6  may  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resum* 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

RteoMi  or  CoNoaxssioNAi.  Acnvrrr 
rasT  sxsaioN  or  xiohtt-kiohth  congxess 

The  first  table  gives  a  comprehensive 
r^um^  of  all  legislative  business  transacted 
by  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  second  table  accounts  for  all  nomina- 
tions submlted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  Senate  confirmation. 

Data  on  legislative  activity,  Jan.  9  through 
June  30, 1963 


Senate 

House 

Total 

DaysinsessioD 

86 
452:00 
7,064 

80 

278:28 
4,274 

Time  in  session  (hours  and 
minutes) 

Congressional  Record: 

Pagesofprooeedincs 

Appendix 

11,358 
4, 152 

Public  billscnact«d  into  law.. 
Private  bills  enacted  Into  Uw. 
Bills  in  conference.. 

U 
2 

44 

7 

3 

4 

402 

55 
0 

Rills  through  conference 

Measures  passed,  total 

1 
341 

Senate  bills 

140 

67 

6 

7 

17 

6 
80 

13 

230 

1 

0 

16 

11 
122 

House  bills 

Senate  Joint  resolutions 

House  joint  resolutions... 
Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tions  

House  concurrent  resolu- 
tions  

Simple  resolutions 

■211 

Measures  reported,  total 

«371 

1480 

Senate  bills 

168 

42 

6 

7 

10 

S 
124 

11 

306 

2 

13 

15 

10 
03 

House  bills 

Senate  joint  resolutions... 
House  joint  resolutions... 
Senate  oonctirrent  resolu- 
tions  

House  coneiurent  resolu- 
tions          ..  

Simple  resolutions 

217 

Si)ecial  re|)orts 

20 

27 
6 

86 
8,403 

Conteroncc  reports 

Reported  measures  not  acted 
on 

20 
2.136 

Measures  introduced,  total. . . 

10,620 

BilLs 

1,821 

07 

SI 

167 

7,380 
520 
180 
425 

0,171 

Joint  resolutions . 

626 

Concurrent  resolutions. . . 
Simple  resolutions 

240 
502 

Quorum  calls 

31 
81 

50 
41 

Yea-and-nay  votes 

Bill.s  vetoed 

Vetoes  overridden 

■  These  flicures  on  measures  reported  include  all  placed 
on  calendar  or  acted  on  by  Senate  even  if  there  was  no 
acoompanyinR  report.  A  total  of  341  reports  has  been 
filed  in  the  Senate;  a  total  of  483  has  been  filed  in  the 
House. 

Disposition  of  executive  nominations,  Jan.  9 
through  June  30,  1963 

Postmaster     nominations,     totaling 
1,176,  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Confirmed 744 

Withdrawn 6 

Rejected None 

Unconfirmed 425 

Army    nominations,    totaling    8,953, 
disposed  of  as  follows: 

Confirmed 8. 953 

Withdrawn None 

Rejected None 

Unconfirmed None 

Air  Force  nominations,  totaling  15,- 
837,  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Confirmed , 15,837 

Wittidrawn None 

Rejected None 

Unconfirmed None 

Navy    nominations,   totaling    16373, 
disposed  of  as  follows: 

Confirmed 16, 370 

Withdrawn 1 

Rejected .  None 

Unconfirmed .  2 
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Disposition  of  executive  nomtmMtions,  Jan.  9 

thnrngh  June  30.  iM3— Oontinned 
Marine  Cotps  nominations,  totaling 
3.465,  disposed  of  as  foUows: 
Confirmed- s  466 


"nie  100  Senator*  have  succeeded  in 
covering  7,084  pages  of  the  Cokc««s- 

SXOKAL  RXCOIO. 

I  hesitate  to  believe  the  following  fig- 
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Unconfirmed None 

Civilian  nominations  other  than  post- 
masters, toUling  2,229,  disposed 
of  as  follows: 

Confirmed ._ 2  102 

Withdrawn '     3 

R«J««*«» -—""-II"!     None 


have  been  going  forward  at  the  same 
time  that  we  have  performed  these  ardu- 
ous duties.    One  tlilnks  particularly  of 

acted  into  lawT  ban  treaty;  and  I  c6uld  name  a  number 

The  Senate  passed  341  measures.  371         °^^' 
measures  were  reported  from  committee 
2,136  bills  were  introduced. 

There  were  31  live  quorum^,  and  81 
yea-and-nay  votes. 

But  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  President.    The 


Unconfirmed. 


124 


Summary 

Total  nominations  received 47  032 

Total  withdrawn jq 

Total  rejected Jl";     ^o^e 

Total  imconfirmed . 551 

Total   confirmed ir__IIIir  46,471 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  Senate  has  been  In  session  for 
452  hours  on  85  separate  days. 


Moreover,  one  oould  say  with  accuracy 
that,  80  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
we  are  up  to  date.  Tliere  are  no  major 
bills  on  the  calendar  awalttog  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 


S«iate  received  47,032  nominations  as  to    ®^*^  orders  for  today.  Thursday  Julv  18 


Which,  under  the  Constitution,  the  Sen 
ate  must  give  advice  and  consent    And 
we  have  a  very  high  batting  average. 
They  were  confirmed  46,471  nominations 
One  might  think  that  this  was  quite 


which  set  forth,  under  rule  ▼m,  the 

matters  on  the  calendar  for  action,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  general 


a  record,  and  It  does  not  include  quite    ordm  ww^dered  tobTSirSLf^*^^^^ 
a  number  of  Senate  investigations  which     ^^7^,^^^tTr  *°  ^  ^^^  ^  ^e 


investigations  which    Record,  as  follows 


Order 

No. 


13 

136 

216 

234 
344 

387 

305 
312 

310 

320 

331 
336 


General  orders  under  rule  VIII 


Nornber  and  autbor  or  bm 


e.  812;  Mr.  McClillak. 


8, 102;  Mr.  Eaotland_. 
S.  684;  Mr.  M.ioxrsoy . 


n.R.  2513 ^ 

8. 079;  Messrs.  Johnstok  and  Hai'swA. 
S.  1033;  Mr.  M.tCNVsox  and  others 


Title 


H.R.  4214 _ 

8.  «r;  Mr.  BAaruRT  and  others.... 


8. 8;  Mr.  Yabbo«ov<»  and  ottes. 

8. 1057;  Mesas.  E.^stlakp  and  HausiA 


H.S.4062.. 


8.  64«;  Mr.  FitssionT. 


^c^in  JSS'rl^tiS'tJ^  ''"i!^'^  restrictions  and  reservations  on 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional 

mS^A^^^r'*l'°  provtetons  ot  pt.  iVof  the  Interstate  Coi- 
meroe  Act  and  to  place  transactions  InvolvinR  unification  on  acoul- 
of  tt^^t  '^'^^^  forwartem  under  *e  pro  vteKf^c  6 

SS5«  ^^'f'*  ^^^  ^  **  marked  to  indicate  the  coonbrof 
.  ^jgto,  and  for  other  purpiwes.  ««"«*  m 

«iHi!?A™^?^  T'-.*^  *>'^  28,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 

■*mSl£?f^,^h^  ^S'SrSi'^*^'"  o'  "™*  standards  and  measare- 
f?i^^»  "i*"^^?"^.  ^'•*"  ■■<*  *o  rsquire  tbs  ob«vanoeofwS 
time  standards  tor  all  purposes  »»««> ««  »uui 

■^CIlSwT ^* '^^"^ *•**  ^'oD* Keorjaniied  Schools R-I.  Misaoorl 

■*^inSt*SrS[2!r.°!f  J*L**^k"'™*^''  ^'^  nseuch  and  develop- 
ment projects,  and  lor  other  pnrpoaea 

^ t±?  ir^JA'^r^. "■^"f^";'."*  »?iistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In 
the  Armed  Fw«s  dnrtag  the  hiduction  period. 

A  bin  to  promote  the  eaoae  of  erimtaial  Jastloe  br  nrevidinc  iir  the 

^repfwentation  of  defendanU  who  are  fliSSy^mabtetS  rttato 

Ms^quate  defense  In  criminal  cases  in  i^^u^^  V^ 

^VfiJS  ^^°^  "*  •*  aathortebiB  the  traniiinlss»«m  and  disposition 
^,fw^*'f?*?y  ffwrated  st  Faloon  Dam  on  the  Kio  S^  to 

L  Amuf  \'^^^'^  °L\^  ^*«""  to  market  power  seoe«^od 
at  Amlstad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande.  6««»«m.-u 

■^rf  frJiSijriJ!)'"  "*  locatlonof  chanwrics  or  atimt  Urnhnm  ofBccs 
<? CoSSbS^        """"^  resWential  areas  in  the  District 


Reported  by— 


Marl,  ifldS^Mr.'  McClkxan,  Committee  en  Gov- 
-nmeat  Op«tloo^  wUh  «i  •sme«hnSS.'"(ST. 

^^aSl  ^'^T^'^-  JoHNarON.  Committaa  on  the 
Jndldarr.  with  amendments.    (RepTNolsn 

June  6.  1963,-Mr.  TinmiioifD,  cSmuSw  „  Com- 
merce,  with  amcndnunte.    (1^45^10.  »l) 

June  IS,  lfl«.-Mr.  Btto  of  \TrgJnla,  Committee  on 
Finance,  wittioat  amendment.    (Kept.  1^2«T 


June  U,  lOei— Mr.  Jobnstok  of  Sooth  C«aliaa.  Com- 
D^ttee   on    the   Judiciary,    wlSwBtlSSdB 
(Kept.  No.  288.)    Ondlvrfiu  vteSnrBled!) 


Iment. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  this  morning  only  12  bills  awaiting 
action.  Today  the  Senate  passed  one  of 
tnem.  The  leadership  gave  notice  that 
two  others  wIU  be  brought  up  next  week. 
None  of  the  rest  of  these  bills  is  ready 
for  action  because,  for  one  reason  or 
another— always  a  good  reason— the 
leadership  is  not  prepared  to  call  them 
up  by  motion. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  calendar 
is  up  to  date,  and  there  is  really  nothing 
to  bring  Senators  to  the  floor.    When  the 

.T^M^'?,***^**"™*  *<^*y'  "  ^n  go  over 
until  Monday.  The  Senate  will  have  a 
pretty  difficult  time  finding  enough  floor 
business  to  keep  it  going  next  week,  un- 
less a  number  of  our  Republican  friends 
can  be  Induced  to  continue  the  Rocke- 
feller-Goldwater    battte   which    enter- 


Jnne  25,lfl63.-Mr.  MAOKrsoN,  Committee  an  Ooa- 
meroe,  with  amendments.    (Kept.  Ne.  313.) 

^'?®.,??'   iW3— Mr.  KAJm.ANB,  Commntee  on  the 
Jod^y   without  am«H!m«'t.    wStTNo   3M) 

msrae.    wUo   aa    amendment.    (RaDL    Ka.   ne  ^ 
(Minority  vlewa  filed.)    ^^      *^*^    ^^   '^■' 

^'SH'p!Si;r»"-tI**2S?^^'  9nn™«w  on  Labor 

July  10,  IMS.— Mr.  HausKA,  CommtttM  oa  Che  Judi 
dary ,  with  an  amendment.    (Rept.  No.  348.) 

July  10, 1963.-Ordorcd  placed  on  calendar. 


Calendar  called  July  II  1963. 
I'istrict  of  Columbia,  with  amendments.    (Bept. 


tained  a  few  of  us  Democrats  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  It  is  indeed  a  heartening  sight 
to  see  Republicans  quarreling  with  each 
other.  That  has  been  rather  unusual 
during  my  period  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
would  Uke  than  to  mgage  more  in  that 
new  form  of  activity.  It  has  been  great 
entertainment  from  the  pohat  of  view  of 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
coin.  I  have  had  prepared  by  my  staff 
a  memorandum  of  the  action  status  of 
Presidential  recommendations  in  the 
Senate  for  the  period  from  January  9  to 
July  16.  1M3.  I  extend  my  thanks  to 
the  staff  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee for  having  assisted  me  in  the 
groundworic  and  the  factual  basis  from 
which  this  memorandum  has  been 
prepared. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  may  be  printed  in 
the  Reooss  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REcoaa.  as  foUows: 
AcnoH  BrarvB  or  PsisiMMnai.  RaoomcxifDA- 

TIONS   IK   THE   SiNATT,   jANXrAKT   g    TO   JULT 
!•   ROUSEXXEPINO  LEGISLATtON 

A.  Appropriation  bnis: 
1.  Agricultural  anpplemental,  enacted 
S.  eupptaoMntal,  IMS.  enacted. 
3.  Treasury-Poet  Ofllce,  enacted. 
4-  Interior,  conftrsace. 

m  PSSTSJSS''^  Howe-Senate  ^Marlngs. 
«.  lAbor-HKW.  paned  nmmt  nwaie  hav- 
ings. ■— -M.  -WU- 

7.  Legislative.  oontarMMe. 

8.  Agriculttire.  passed  House-fienate  hear- 
ings. 


12522 


For«l(a 
Dl«trl;t^ 


State- rusttee-ComoMTce. 
I  hear  nga, 


MUlUry 


9.  Public 

10. 

11. 

12. 
Senate 

13. 

14. 
Hoi 

15. 

Summary 
S;  In  8«natp 
Houaa); 
proval,  nonf; 

B. 
•te^of 

1.  AMC 

9.  Atrporl 

8. 


Codap  tndant 


Military 


procurament.  enacted. 
—Total.   15:    no   Senate   action, 
hearings,  6  (Includes  4  paased 
Senate,  waiting  Bouse  sp- 
in conference,  2:  enacted,  4. 

extensions,    revisions, 
programs: 
avfUiorlaatlon.  enacted. 

Act  extension.  Senate  bearings. 
aid  authorisation.  Senate  hear- 


pawed 


Autho  Isatlons. 


exist  ng 


4.  Area  re  lerelopmAnt  amendments,  passed 
Senate,  awa  ting  House  approTal. 
6.  Bq)ort  Impart  Bank  extension,  confer- 


I  utharlxatkm.  Senate  hearings, 
ax  extension,  enacted. 

Agency,    passed    Senate, 
approval. 
Act,  extension  and  expan- 


Unem  tloyment 


6.  NASA 

7.  Xxdae 
8. 

awaiting 
0.  H111-: 

Hon,  no 
10.  Social 

don  and 
11. 

tlon. 

13.  Inter 
•etkm. 

18 
program,  no 

14.  Healtl 
createa 

15.  Paten 

16.  PubUc 

17.  Peace 

18.  Public^ 

19.  UMT 
ao.  SBC 
31 

•etton 


House 
Birton 
actim. 

security    amendments,    expan- 
revision,  no  action. 

compensation,  no  ac- 


ISInlir  um 


Stmimary —total 


appnval 


In  Senate 

House 

4. 

Summary 
turn — total, 
ate  hearlng4. 


A.  Major 

1.  Federal 
Ings.   HJL 
schools. 

3.  Medical 

tl<»i,  8.  880 

3.  Tax 
action. 


ci  t 


Extenslm 


Intern  htlonal 


9.  Feed 
10 

acted. 
11.  Dairy 
13.  Ckyttoi 
IS.  Land 

Ingi. 


Wlldemaas, 
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works,  hearings  in  both  Houses, 
aid.  noaetkm. 

■ouse.  Noaetloo. 

HOuse- 


constructlon,  no  action. 

oOoes.  hearings  in  both 


Unerlcan  Development  Bank,  no 

Home  Administration  housing 

action. 

,  community  and  environmental, 

>u.  no  action. 

fees  Increase,  no  action. 

debt  Increase  for  1904,  no  action. 

Corps  expansion,  no  action. 

debt  Increase,  enacted, 
dxtenslon,  enacted, 
ayaendments.  Senate  hearings. 

wage  coverage  expansion,  no 


,  31 :  No  Senate  action,  10; 

hearings.  4;  passed  Senate,  waiting 

.  3:  In  conference,  1;  enacted. 


of   all   "houseke^lng"  legisla- 

M:  No  Senate  action,  IS;  In  Sen- 

10  (Includes  4  paased  House); 

passed  Senaie  waiting  on  House  approval,  2; 

In  oonferen4e.  8;  enacted,  8. 


n.  Ui  JOB  AMD  MIMOa  LX0I8LAT10W 


aid  to  education.  Senate  hear- 
13    has   passed   Hoxise   medical 


care  for  the  aged,  no  Senate  ac- 
and    tax   reform,    no   Senate 


healngs. 


CivU  rightt 

of  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
this  Included   with   civU 
although  housekeeping  item. 
school     desegregation.     Senate 


4. 
Senate 
rights  groui 

5.  Public 
hearings. 

e.  Voting 

7.  PubUc 
Ings. 

8.  Manpower    and    employment.    Senate 
hearings. 

Agricvlture 

1.  enacted. 

coffee    agreement,    en- 


rights.  Senate  hearings, 
accommodations.   Senate   hear- 


gialns, 


program.  Senate  hearings. 

program.  Senate  hearings, 
ionservatlon  fond.  Senate  hear- 


MiseeUoneous 

Senate,    watting 


14 
House  actloh 
15.  Forelg  i  Affalxa  Academy,  Senate  hear 


16.  National  Service  Corps,  Senate  hear- 
ings. 

17.  IVansportatlon  policy,  Senate  hearings. 

18.  Civil  defense,,  foodstuff  stockpile,  no 
action. 

19.  Mental  health,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, no  action. 

20.  Urbsn  Affairs  Department,  no  action. 
31.  Fallout  shelter  i»'ogram,  no  action. 

22.  Mass  transit,  passed  Senate,  waiting 
House  action. 

23.  Touth  Employment  Act,  passed  Sen- 
ate, waiting  House  action. 

34.  Mental  health,  passed  Senate,  waiting 
House  action. 

25.  Housing  for  the  elderly,  no  action. 

Simmiary  of  major  legislation — total,  25: 
No  Senate  action,  7;  in  Senate  hearings.  12; 
passed  Senate,  waiting  on  Hoiise  approval, 
4;  in  conference,  none;  enacted,  2. 

B.  Minor: 

1.  Equal  pay  for  women,  enacted. 

2.  Outdoor  recreation,  enacted. 

3.  Silver  policy  repeal,  enacted. 

4.  Veterans'   family  benefits,   enacted. 

6.  Foreign  Service  buildings.  In  confer- 
ence. 

6.  Water  resources  research  program, 
passed  Senate,  waiting  House  action. 

7.  Air  pollution  control.  Senate  hearings. 

8.  International  air  fares.  Senate  hearings. 

9.  Military  pay.  passed  the  Hoxue  in  Sen- 
ate hearings. 

10.  Public  defenders.  Senate  hearings. 

11.  Shoreline  areas.  Senate  hearings. 

13.  Water  pollution  control.  Senate  hear- 
ings. 

13.  Civil  service  retirement,  no  action. 

14.  Equal  time  suspension,  Senate  hear- 
ings. 

15.  Maternal  and  child  health  care,  no  ac- 
tion. 

16.  Presidential  Transition  Act,  no  action. 

17.  D.C.  home  rule,  no  action. 

18.  FPC  gas  Industry,  no  action. 

19.  Food  and  drug  amendments,  no  ac- 
tion. 

30.  Food  stamp  program,  no  action. 

21.  Group  practice  faculties  mortgage  In- 
s\irance.  no  Senate  action. 

22.  Land-use  adjustments,  no  action. 

23.  National  forest  roads  and  trails.  Sen- 
ate hearings. 

24.  Railroad  retirement  amendments,  no 
action. 

25.  River  basin  planning,  no  action. 

26.  Watershed  Act,  multiple  use.  Senate 
hearings. 

27.  Juveoille  delinquency,  no  action. 

38.  Political  campaign  incentive,  no  ac- 
tion. 

29.  Three  percent  salary  adjiistment  for  OS 
7-16,  no  action. 

30.  Narcotics  control,  no  action. 

31.  REA  loan  accoimt,  no  action. 

32.  Salary  reform,  no  action. 

33.  Transportation  users,  no  action. 

34.  User  chargee,  no  action. 

35.  Paclllc  Northwest  power,  passed  Senate, 
waiting  Hoiise  approval. 

36.  Commercial  supersonic  aircraft,  no 
action. 

37.  Consolidate  management  of  Dulles  Na- 
tional Airport,  no  action. 

38.  D.C.  Transit  System,  no  action. 

39.  Immigration  amendment,  no  action. 

40.  Stockpile  disposal,  no  action. 

41.  Migratory  labor,  passed  Senate,  await- 
ing Hoxise  action. 

Summary  of  minor  legislation,  total.  41: 
no  Senate  action.  24;  in  Senate  hearings,  9 
(includes  1  passed  House);  passed  Senate 
waiting  on  House  approval,  3;  in  conference, 
1;  enacted.  4. 

Summary  of  major  and  minor  legislation, 
total.  66:  no  Senate  action,  31;  in  Senate 
hearings.  31  (includes  1  passed  Hovise); 
passed  Senate  waiting  on  House  approval,  7; 
In  conference,  1;  enacted,  6. 

Sununary  of  all  legislation,  both  "house- 
keeping" and  "nonhousekeeplng",  total,  102: 


no  Senate  action.  44;  In  Senate  hearings.  31 
(Includes  5  paased  House);  >  passed  Senate 
waiting  on  House  approval.  9;  In  conference, 
4;  enacted,  14. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  memorandum  discloses  some 
rather  startling  facts.  The  President 
has  recommended  102  separate  measures 
to  the  Senate  in  various  messages  which 
he  has  sent  to  Congress  since  the  9th  of 
January.  Of  those  102.  no  Senate  action 
whatever  has  been  taken  on  44,  31  more 
are  the  subject  of  Senate  hearings.  The 
Senate  has  passed  nine,  but  the  House 
has  not  passed  any  of  them.  Pour  bills 
are  in  conference.  14  have  been  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator's 
material  show  if  any  of  the  bills  which 
have  been  passed  are  in  reasonably  iden- 
tical conformity  with  what  the  President 
recommended? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  cannot  give  that 
information  today,  but  I  can  get  that 
material  together  and  make  it  available 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
helpful,  because  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  Is  aware  of  my 
suspicion  that  many  of  them  were  wa- 
tered down,  unfortunately,  so  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  coalition  that  controls  the 
Congress,  the  President  did  not  get  very 
much  of  what  he  asked  for  out  of  the 
measures  which  were  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  correct. 

I  make  the  further  comment  that,  of 
the  14  bills  enacted,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  1  that  could  be  categorized  as 
a  major  legislative  achievement. 

From  this  summary  it  Is  a  fair  con- 
clusion that  well  over  70  percent  of  the 
President's  program  has  not  reached  the 
calendar,  and  that  among  measures 
which  have  not  reached  the  calendar  are 
some  of  the  most  important  measures 
which  the  President  has  recommended. 

For  convenience,  I  have  divided  legis- 
lation into  two  categories,  one  of  which 
I  call  housekeeping  legislation,  that  is, 
matters  which  must  be  disposed  of  before 
we  go  home,  in  order  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment in  operation,  and,  secondly, 
major  and  minor  legislation  which  the 
President  has  recommended,  but  which 
it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  pass  at 
this  session. 

Most  important  among  the  housekeep- 
ing legislative  matters  are  the  appropria- 
tion bills.  There  are  15  of  them.  Un- 
less my  recollection  is  incorrect,  there  is 
a  provision  of  law  that  all  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  should  have  been 
passed  before  the  end  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Only  4  of  the  15  appropriation  bills 
have  in  fact  been  enacted,  and  with  re- 
spect to  3  others,  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Senate.  Those  three  are 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill. 


^Passed  House  and  in  Senate  hearings, 
Agriculture  appropriation.  Labor  HEW  appro- 
priation. Defense  appropriation.  District  ap- 
propriation, military  pay. 
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the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  and 
the  military  construction  bill. 

Moving  to  other  housekeeping  legisla- 
tion, we  find  that  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  extension  and  expansion 
of  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  can  guess  why. 

No  action  has  been  taken  with  respect 
to  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  including  health  insurance  for  the 
elderly  imder  social  security.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  I  can  guess  why. 
No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Housing  Act, 
or  on  the  unemployment  compensation 
recommendations  of  the  President,  the 
Inter-American  Develdpment  Bank,  the 
increase  in  patent  fees,  the  public  debt 
Increase  for  1964,  the  expansion  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  or  on  the  President's  recom- 
mendations for  expanding  minimum- 
wage  coverage. 

I  believe  it  is  not  telling  secrets  out  of 
school  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the 
chairmen  of  the  relevant  committees  do 
not  intend  to  take  any  action  on  the 
President's  program,  because  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  the  Senate  es- 
tablishment. With  respect  to  this 
housekeeping  legislation,  it  appears  that 
there  are  a  total  of  36  bills.  The  Senate 
has  taken  no  action  on  13.  Hearings  are 
pending  on  10,  including  4  passed  by  the 
House.  Two  have  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  are  awaiting  House  action. 
Three  are  in  conference.  Only  eight 
have  been  enacted. 

Turning  to  the  category  of  major  and 
minor  legislation,  we  find,  upon  separat- 
4ng  them  from  the  other  social  security 
amendments,  that  there  has  been  no 
action  on  S.  880,  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  There  has  been  no  action  on  tax 
cut  and  tax  reform,  although  I  have  al- 
ways contended  that  if  the  Committee 
on  Finance  had  held  hearings  on  the 
measure  during  the  past  4  months,  final 
legislation  would  have  been  expedited  by 
at  least  60  days,  and  the  necessity  for 
comprehensive  hearings  when  the  bills 
come  from  the  House  would  have  been 
eliminated. 

There  has  been  no  action  on  civil  de- 
fense and  the  foodstuff  stockpile;  no  ac- 
tion on  mental  health  and  vocational 
rehabilitation;  no  action  on  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Afflairs;  no 
action  on  a  fallout  shelter  program;  no 
action  on  housing  for  the  elderly;  no 
action  on  civil  service  retirement;  no 
action  on  maternal  and  child  health 
care;  no  action  on  the  Presidental  tran- 
sition act;  no  action  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia home  rule,  for  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  fought  for  so 
many  years,  and  on  which  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  join  him  during  my  time 
in  the  Senate;  no  action  on  the  FPt;  gas 
industry  bill;  no  action  on  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  Amendment;  no  action  on  the 
food  stamp  plan;  no  Senate  action  on 
group  practice  facilities  mortgage  insur- 
ance; no  action  on  land  use  adjustments; 
no  action  on  railroad  retirement  amend- 
ments; no  action  on  river  basin  planning; 
no  action  on  extending  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency program. 

There  has  been  no  action  on  the  long 
overdue  reform  of  political  campaign  ac- 


tivities, no  action  on  the  3-percent  salary 
adjustment  for  civil  servants;  no  action 
on  narcotics  control;  no  action  on  the 
REA  loan  accoimt;  no  acti(«  on  civil 
service  salary  reform;  no  action  on  the 
Transportation  Users  Act;  no  action  on 
the  users  charges  bill;  no  action  on  the 
commercial  supersonic  aircraft  bill;  no 
action  on  the  bill  to  provide  consolidated 
management  for  Dulles  International 
Airport;  no  action  on  reforming  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  transit  system;  no 
action  on  the  vitally  important  amend- 
ments to  the  immigration  code;  no  action 
on  stockpile  disposal. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  weU  over 
70  percent  of  the  President's  recommen- 
dations have  not  reached  the  calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  102  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  there  are,  of 
course,  a  good  many  measures  recom- 
mended and  bills  introduced  by  individ- 
ual Senators  without  administration  sup- 
port, which  I  feel  would  be  worthy  of 
careful  committee  and  floor  considera- 
tion. After  all,  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  we  are  a  mere  rubber 
■stamp — although  we  are  on  the  way 
there — and  can  act  only  on  Presidential 
recommendations.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
Congress,  not  in  the  President.  I  hope 
the  day  will  never  come  when  Congress, 
by  inertia,  will  yield  Its  power  to  initiate 
legislation,  whether  or  not  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

Therefore  I  say  that  at  least  75  per- 
cent— and  this  is  a  modest  figure — of  the 
legislation  the  Senate  should  consider 
at  this  session  has  not  reached  the  floor, 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
such  legislation  has  not  yet  even  reached 
the  stage  of  having  hearings  before 
committee. 

Yet  here  we  are  on  the  18th  of  July, 
when  we  should  be  on  our  way  home, 
and  when  in  earlier  Congresses  we  were 
on  our  way  home,  hardly  one-quarter  of 
the  way  through  our  legislative  busi- 
ness, and  with  the  pessimistic  prognosis 
that  we  will  be  here  at  least  until 
Thanksgiving,  and  perhaps  until  Christ- 
mas. 

Moreover,  a  candid  look  at  the  fu- 
ture can  engender  nothing  but  gloom. 
We  shall  be  faced  next  week  with  a  re- 
quest for  legislation  to  help  terminate  a 
national  strike  on  the  railroads.  We  are 
not  ready  for  such  legislation.  It  has  not 
been  given  as  much  as  a  half  hour's  con- 
sideration in  any  committee.  Ih(q>ethat 
within  the  next  few  weeks  a  limited  test 
ban  treaty  will  be  brougrht  back  from 
Moscow  by  our  able  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Averell  Harriman.  If  that  hap- 
pens, we  shall  be  in  for  the  fight  of  our 
lives  in  trying  to  support  the  President 
by  ratifying  that  treaty. 

We  are  told  that  the  highest  priority 
is  for  the  President's  tax  bill,  and  yet  the 
Senate  is  at  least  a  month,  and  probably 
2  months  or  3  months,  away  from  having 
the  bill  ready  for  floor  consideration. 

Then  we  come  to  the  civil  rights  bills. 
When  do  we  come  to  them?  Who 
knows?  When  we  do  come  to  them,  how 
long  will  they  take?  Nobody  knows,  but 
everybody  feels  It  will  be  a  long,  long 
time. 
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This  leads  me  to  a  column  written  by 
Walter  Lippmann  appropriately  enough, 
on  July  4,  the  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  in  which  we  an- 
nounced our  intention  to  be  a  self-gov- 
erning people,  operating  a  government 
in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  gov- 
erned. Mr.  Lippmann  took  the  Congress 
pretty  strongly  to  task.  I  am  afraid 
what  he  said  was  right.  In  a  very  able 
speech  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  July  9,  Mr.  Lippmann's 
column  was  inserted  In  the  Record  and 
referred  to  with  approval.  At  the  risk  of 
reiteration,  I  rise  to  emphasize  some  of 
the  things  that  Mr.  Lippmann  said.  I 
quote : 

Without  any  filibuster  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  there  has  been  so  much  delay  and 
obstruction  in  the  committees  that  after  6 
months  no  Imftortant  measure  has  been  acted 
upon,  and  many  of  the  critical  measures, 
such  as  tax  reduction,  are  bogged  down — it 
would  seem  deliberately — In  the  committees. 

What  kind  of  legislative  body  is  it  that  will 
not  or  cannot  legislate? 

This  would  be  a  serious  question  at  any 
time.  But  it  is  a  critical  question  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Lippmann  continues: 

If  then  it  turns  out  that  the  Government 
is  paralyzed  and  impotent  to  deal  with  their 
grievances — 

Referring  to  the  Negroes — 
the  prospect  is  Indeed  dark  and  ominous. 
He  continues : 

But  how  Is  wisdom  to  be  made  to  prevail 
as  against  reckless  folly?  There  is  only  one 
way.  By  an  unmistakable  showing  that  the 
Negroes  live  under  a  strong  Oovemment,  one 
which  is  not  only  strong  enoiigh  to  suppress 
mobs  but  is  also  strong  enough  to  redress 
grievances  and  raise  the  standard  of  public 
righteousness. 

If  after  the  President  has  proposed  legal 
remedies  for  an  undeniable  evil,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  then  smothers  and  ob- 
structs the  enactment  of  laws,  on  what 
ground  can  a  rational  appeal  be  made  to  the 
Negro  people  and  their  leaders? 

The  answer  is  that  we  caimot  make 
that  kind  of  rational  appeal;  we  cannot 
act,  even  when  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
is  ready  for  action,  which  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  knows  is  the  case.  I  con- 
tinue to  read  from  Mr.  Lippmann's 
article: 

If,  therefore,  we  have  a  filibuster  against 
civil  rights  <m  top  of  the  log  Jam  about 
everything  else,  we  shall  have  to  say— dis- 
tressing ss  It  Is — that  in  one  of  the  coordi- 
nate branches  the  capacity  to  govern  has 
broken  down.  If  this  continues.  If  we  linger 
on  In  a  deadlock  In  which  the  President 
proposes  and  Congress  will  not  even  dispose, 
there  are  very  dlfflcult  days  ahead  for  the 
Republic.  A  government  must  be  able  to 
govern.  When  It  cannot  govern,  a  govern- 
ment Is  sick. 

If  things  go  as  badly  this  sunmier  ss  they 
threaten  to  go,  and  the  session  drags  on 
into  the  autumn  with  little  accomplished 
amidst  many  angry  words,  something  wiU 
have  to  be  done  about  It.  Next  to  defense 
and  the  enlightened  conduct  of  the  cold 
war,  the  question  of  highest  priority  wlU  be 
how  to  overcome  the  paralysis  of  Oongraas. 


I  am  egotistical  enough  to  think  that 
I  know  how  to  overocmie  the  paralysis 
of  Congress.  I  have  had  the  effrontery 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  many  times 
in  the  past,  to  suggest  how  it  should  be 
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done. 

could  do  xlfllt 

we 


are  various 
that  posaibli  t. 
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of  the  things  we 


Boold  move  to  let  all  eom- 
mittees  o<  he  Senate  meet  while  the 
Senate  to  In  leeilQn.  TtOm  would  enable 
n?frr««***^  \  ark  to  go  forward  when  the 
floor  huslne  •  of  the  Senate  bogs  down 
in  controvei  u.  as  It  will  not  much  later 
than  the  wsek  after  next,  or  even  by 
the  end  of  i  text  week,  when  the  Senate 
begins  consdoratlon  of  the  raU  strike 
problem,  ard  perhaps  thereafter  when 
It  oonsiders  i  number  of  the  other  meas- 
ures which  :  have  mentioned.  Pending 
In  the  sulMommittee  on  rules  of  the 


Committee  <  n  Rules  and  Administration 


versions  of  a  rule  to  make 
I  myself  have  submitted 
what  I  think  is  a  good  proposal.  The 
Senator  fro  a  Idaho  [Mr.  Chukch]  has 
submitted  m  lother.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  these  proposals.  Why  not  re- 
port them.  >rlng  them  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  action,  and  adopt 
them?  Then  it  could  not  be  said  that 
the  entire  1<  glslative  machinery  of  Con- 
gress would  grind  to  a  halt  as  soon  as 
pnHKMed  cl'  U  rights  legislation  reached 
the  floor.  :  urge  the  subcommittee  on 
Rules  to  m<et  and  report  such  a  rules 
change.  I  xrge  the  leadership  to  call 
ttup. 

Second,  v  e  could  save  some  time  by 
adopting  a  :  ule  of  germaneness  relating 
to  business  vhich  is  pending  and  which 
the  leadersl:  ip  desires  to  press  to  a  vote. 
One  has  onl  j  to  read  the  Congksssional 
RacoKs  of  ^ils  afternoon  to  see  how  a 
bill — a  mine  r  one  to  be  sure— was  never- 
theless, as  J  k  matter  of  annoyance  to  a 
good  many  Sonators.  held  up  for  several 
hours  while  >ther  Senators  spoke  on  non- 
germane  sul  ijects.  They  had  every  right 
to  do  so;  tt  ey  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  ther  i  Is  no  rule  of  germaneness. 

The  Sena  or  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PssToax]  hf  s  one  such  proposed  change 
in  the  rules,  and  I  have  another,  pending 
before  the  a  iibcommlttee  on  rules  of  the 
Committee  ( n  Rules  and  Administration. 
Hearings  hi  ve  been  held.  Why  not  re- 
port those  proposed  rules?  Why  not 
brine  them  o  the  floor  for  actions?  Why 
not  Inoorpoi  ate  them  Into  the  procedural 
law  of  the  Senate? 

Third,  thsre  is  still  on  the  calendar 
Senate  Resolution  9,  sponsored  by  the 
dlstingulshe  1  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  AmiKwoN].  We  all  recall  the  bitter 
fl^t  over  tl  at  resolutiim  in  January.  It 
was  not  dis  >oeed  of;  it  was  temporarily 
shunted  asl  le  and  left  on  the  calendar. 
Can  anyone  brieve  that  the  56  Senators 
who  indlca  ed  publicly,  by  their  votes, 
that  they  w  sre  prepared  to  support  that 
resolution  lave  waived  their  right  to 
have  rule  XXH  changed  during  the 
pendency  o:  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress? I  d>  not  believe  any  constitu- 
tional lawyer  would  so  rule.  I  would 
hope  that  bi  fore  the  Senate  gets  into  the 
civil  Tights  terformance  and  a  filibuster. 
Senate  Res  tluUon  9  would  be  called  up 
again  and  i  ressed  to  a  final  vote  by  the 
Senate  itsel '  on  tibe  question  whether  or 
not  the  Seiate  is  entitled,  by  majority 
vote,  to  ten  oinate  debate  under  its  con- 
stitutiaQal  ight  to  change  its  rules  by 
majority  vo  le.  ^ 

would  hope  that  the  Corn- 
Roles   and   Administration 


Fourth, 
mittee   on 


would  promptly  act  on  the  many  other 
suggestiona  pending  before  it  for  a  re- 
form of  the  Senate  rules.  Let  us  get 
the  Senate  back  into  the  business  of 
legislating.  Let  us  remember  that  far 
more  important  than  our  traditions,  our 
customs,  oar  manners.  Indeed,  our  an- 
cient rules,  to  the  national  Interest  which 
we  were  elected  to  guard. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
discussion  by  way  of  an  inventory  of  the 
record  of  inaction  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  Record  shows  that  our  ac- 
tivity is  characterized  chiefly  by  inaction. 
I  believe  it  is  well  to  take  stock  of  the 
legislative  goods  that  are  still  on  the 
shelf  and  decide  that  we  had  better  get 
moving  in  the  disposal  of  those  goods.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  associate  myself  with  the  observa- 
tions that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks  and  express  my  grati- 
tude for  his  unfailing  courtesy  in  per- 
mitting me.  hto  Junior,  to  make  my 
speech  before  he  rises  to  make  a  very 
important  speech  which  I  hope  all  Sena- 
tors will  read  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

I  express  my  condolences  to  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair  [Mr.  Bath] 
,  and  to  say  that  I  know  how  he  feels,  be- 
cause a  few  years  ago  I  was  there  myself. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some 
tfine  ago,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  discussed  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. In  commenting  on  the  Joint  pro- 
posato  of  Lleras  Camargo,  the  former 
President  of  Colombia,  and  Juscelino 
Kubitschek.  the  former  President  of 
Brazil,  Ambassador  Moscoso.  who  is  in 
charge  at  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States,  in  conversa- 
tion with  me  some  time  later,  discussed 
my  speech  on  this  subject  matter,  and,  at 
my  request,  has  sent  to  me  an  article — 
from  the  New  Toi^  Journal  American  of 
July  5,  1963— enUUed  "It's  All  in  the 
Family  Now."  by  Charles  Bartlett.  I 
think  the  article  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  my  previous  comments  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program.  I 
wish  to  thank  Ambassador  Moscoso  for 
sending  the  article  to  me;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
mazks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   New   Tork   Joiimal    American, 

Julys.  1963] 

WAOBiNOTOir  Nona:  It's  Au.  nt  thk  Familt 

Now 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Washinoton. — ^The  call  for  a  Latinlzatlon 
<tf  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  f aUen  upon 
receptive  ears  in  Washington,  where  officials 
•re  weary  of  bearing  the  brunt  of  criticism 
for  an  effort  that  will  require  the  enthusiasm 
and  constructive  support  of  the  entire  heml- 
q>here  to  succeexL 


To  the  mass  mind,  here  and  In  Latin 
America,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion and  conducted  by  American  officials 
with  American  money  to  save  South  Amer- 
ica fran  the  Communists. 

To  the  men  who  drafted  the  Alliance  and 
are  strug^lng  now  to  make  It  work.  It  is  a 
BAunmonlng  of  energies  and  potentials  from 
every  possible  source  to  meet  the  dilemma 
of  19  nations  that  have  fallen  prey  to  wax- 
ing populations,  declining  prices  for  the 
commodities  they  sell,  and  rising  prices  for 
the  products  they  buy.  In  the  thinking  of 
these  men,  the  United  States  bears  the  onus 
of  a  rich  uncle  who  has  agreed  to  help  some 
Impoverished  nephews  get  started  on  a  course 
of  financial  rehabilitation  toward  which 
they  hold  the  major  and  continuing  respon- 
sibility. 

The  nephews  have  been  eloquent  and  ver- 
bose In  assessing  and  criticizing  the  terms 
their  uncle  has  proposed  for  them. 

But  after  almost  2  years  of  wrangling, 
the  nephews  seem  suddenly  to  have  advanced 
to  a  recognition  that  this  Ls  a  famUy  project 
in  which  their  stake  Is  considerably  greater 
than  their  uncle's.  The  txim  has  been 
nuu-ked  over  recent  months  by  an  increas- 
ing readiness  to  refer  to  "our  Alliance"  and 
by  the  assertion  of  two  prominent  South 
Americans  2  weeks  ago  that  it  Is  time  to 
create  a  committee  of  all  the  nations  that 
would  make  the  AUlance  a  truly  hemispheric 
Instmment. 

The  two  men,  Lleras  Camargo  of  Colom- 
bia, and  Juscelino  Kubitschek  of  Brazil, 
broached  this  advocacy  through  different 
routes.  K(r.  Camargo  emphasized  the  mu- 
tuality of  responslbUlty  and  reminded  the 
nephews  that  their  efforts  to  date  have  not 
been  Impressive  and  that  they  have  not 
raised  a  single  voice  to  encourage  the  Initia- 
tive In  their  behalf.  "Very  few  come  for- 
ward to  explain  that  the  United  States  has 
no  obligation  to  undertake  a  policy  of  this 
nature,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Kubitschek.  an  aspiring  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  Brazil  in  1965,  took  the 
line  of  opportunistic  logic  in  asserting  ^at 
uncle  had  put  too  many  controls  and  too 
little  money  Into  the  rehabilitation  project. 
He  wanted  more  money  and  less  uncle,  a 
freehanded  allowance,  whose  donor  would 
stay  as  anonymous  as  possible. 

Undoubtedly  these  are  both  legitimate  re- 
flections of  opinion  in  Latin  America,  and 
the  Alliance  Is  going  to  have  to  cope  with 
the  Kubltscheks  while  it  progresses  with  the 
Camargoe. 

The  exciting  aspect  of  the  Alliance  is  that 
it  does  appear  to  have  caught  anchor  among 
the  shifting  aspirations  of  transient  poli- 
ticians and  that  It  does  now  seem,  to  the 
most  skeptical  of  those  involved  In  It,  to 
hold  positive  promise.  In  the  glow  of  this 
promise,  the  apparent  readiness  of  the 
nephews  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  re- 
sponsibility is  most  encouraging  to  the  \mcle. 


THE  WEST  COAST 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Hall,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Cranberries,  the  national  cranberry 
magazine,  in  his  June  1963  issue  wrote 
an  editorial  with  which,  as  an  Oregon 
Senator.  I  flnd  myself  in  complete  agree- 
ment except  for  the  fact  that  far  too 
little  of  it  is  devoted  to  Oregon. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  other  west 
coast  Senators  will  also  1t>e  pleased  to 
learn  of  his  reaction  to  our  part  of  the 
world. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  entitled.  "Our 
Paciflc  Coast  Neighbors,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  thto  point  in  my  remaiks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 


Ona  Pacoic  Coast  Nbohbors 
We  have  Just  returned  from  ova  third 
"cranberry  trip"  to  the  cranberry  areas  of 
the  west  coast.  As  previously  we  found  our 
distant  coUeagues  warmhearted,  friendly, 
progressive,  lids  was  our  first  visit,  how- 
ever, to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,' where 
the  "Three  Tanks  From  Carver,"  Norm 
Holmes,  FTltz  Sliaw,  and  Jimmy  Thomas  have 
made  good  in  cranberry  growing  at  Lulu 
Island. 

We  found  many  tilings  different  in  cran- 
berry growing,  yet  many  the  same — growers 
were  worrying  about  frosts,  weeds,  Insects, 
and  how  to  get  top  crops. 

We  learned  much  and  hope  to  impart 
some  of  this  information  to  growers  in  the 
other  areas,  as  we  believe  this  becoming 
better  acquainted  is  one  of  the  better  ways 
of  better  understanding  and  cohesion  with- 
in o\ir  industry,  which  after  all  Is  flung  from 
"Shining  Sea  to  Shining  Sea,"  as  Dr. 
Chandler  entitled  an  account  of  his  after  a 
sojourn  there. 

We  of  the  East  have  seashore,  but  they  of 
the   West  have   both  seashore  and  mighty 
mountains.     The  Long  Beach  Peninsula  In 
Washington   Is  a  miniature  Cape  Cod,  the 
longest  beach   in  the  world,  but  the  cape 
has  no  such  towering  heights  In  the  back- 
ground.   Washington    has    been    aptly   de- 
scribed  as   having   more   variety   than   any 
other  place  on  earth.     Where  else  than  in 
the  Olympic  Peninsula,  the  last  U.S.  moun- 
tain wilderness,  between  the  bogs  of  Oray- 
land  and  that  at  Challam  Bay  on  the  Strait 
of  Juan  DePuca  can  you  flnd  glaciers  and 
a   lost   tropical    rain    forest   side   by   side? 
There  are  the  towering  forests  of  Douglas 
flr,    in    southern    Oregon,    the    magnificent 
redwood  empire,  a  few  miles  south  of  cran- 
berry   bogs    at    Bandon,    Cape    Blanco,    so 
named  by  the  Spaniards  hundreds  of  years 
ago  with  Its  most  westernmost  bog  and  this 
being  the  most  western  point  of  the  United 
States  except  for  Caps  Alava  in  Washington, 
the  fantastic  rock  formations,  with  sea  lions 
playing  and  down  along  Route  101,  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  drives  In  the  world,  to  the 
thrill  of  a  ride  on  the  cable  cars  and  the 
Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco. 

A  visit  to  the  Paciflc  Northwest  Is  one  of 
the  most  Inspiring  of  trips  to  be  made. 


VOCATIONAL        EDUCATION        AND 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  program  to  strengthen 
and  ej«)and  the  vocational  education 
programs  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  close  cooperation  with  the  50 
States  and  the  governments  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  our  outlying  possessions. 

This  amendment  to  S.  580,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Improvement  Act  of 
1963,  I  propose  to  introduce  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
most  careful  consideration  will  be  given 
by  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  these  proposals,  in  our  mark- 
up stage  on  S.  580. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
vocational  education  evidenced  by  testi- 
mony taken  before  the  Education  Sub- 
committee during  the  course  of  its  hear- 
ings on  S.  580,  I  believe  it  might  be 
nelpfui  for  Senators  to  have  readily 
available  highlights  of  the  presentaUon 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  Mr. 


President,  that  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Honorable  Francis  Keppel 
on  June  25.  1963,  relating  to  vocational 
education  and  the  new  proposals  of  the 
administration  in  this  area  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

"ExcaiTB  FitOM  thk  Testimont  of  Coicicis- 
sioNZB  KcppEL,  Junk  25,  1963,  OM  Voca- 
tional Education 

In  the  light  of  the  President's  June  19 
message  on  civil  rights  and  Job  opportimi- 
tles,  I  would  like  to  give  special  attenUon  to 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  educational  pro- 
gram upon  our  No.  1  domestic  problem- 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
our  cltlaens.  For,  as  the  President  pointed 
out,  the  enjoyment  of  clvU  rights  Is  largely 
a  function  of  employment  opportxinitiee 
whUe  the  avallabUlty  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities Is  largely  a  function  of  educational 
attainment:  "There  Is  little  value  In  a  Negro's 
obtaining  the  right  to  be  admitted  to  hotels 
and  restaurants  if  he  has  no  cash  In  his 
pocket  and  no  Job."  But  the  exceedingly 
high  rates  of  Negro  unemployment — ^more 
than  twice  that  of  white  workers— cannot 
be  substantially  reduced  untU  Negro  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  massively  expanded 
and  Negro  manpower  skills  are  drastically 
upgraded  to  meet  modern  technological 
requirements. 

In  this  context,  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  give  special  attention  to  the 
administration's  January  29  proposals  and 
last  week's  amendments,  which  propose  to 
(1)  modernize  and  expand  the  Nation's  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  (2)  launch  a 
Federal-State  cooperative  venture  to  elimi- 
nate the  scourge  of  adult  Illiteracy.  We  ask 
this  not  merely  in  the  name  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  for  owe  Negro  citi- 
zens, but  In  the  name  of  every  taxpayer  and 
citizen  who  desires  to  see  his  country  both 
strong  and  prosperous.  As  the  President 
pointed  out: 

"Although  the  proportion  of  Negroes  with- 
out adequate  education  and  training  Is  far 
higher  than  the  proportion  of  whites,  none 
of  these  problems  Is  restricted  to  Negroes 
alone.  This  Nation  Is  In  critical  need  of  s 
massive  upgrading  In  Its  education  and  train- 
ing effort  for  all  citizens.  In  an  age  of  rap- 
Idly  changing  technology,  that  effort  is  fall- 
ing mUllons  of  our  youth." 

Nor,  In  the  President's  view,  is  there  any 
question  that  we  can  afford  the  legislation 
proposed  In  S.  680  to  strengthen  American 
education  "at  every  level  from  grade  school 
through  graduate  school":  "the  loss  of  1 
year's  Income  due  to  unemployment  Is  more 
than  the  total  cost  of  12  years  of  education 
through  high  school;  and,  when  welfare  and 
bther  social  costs  are  added,  It  is  clear  that 
failure  to  take  these  steps  will  cost  us  far 
more  than  their  enactment.  There  is  no 
more  profitable  investment  than  education, 
and  no  greater  waste  than  Ill-trained  youth. '■ 
Title  V-A  of  S.  580  would  redirect,  expand, 
and  modernize  programs  of  Federal  financial 
assltance  In  vocational  education  so  as  to 
assure  that  vocational  training  offered  by  our 
schools  win  be  both  of  high  quality  and  real- 
istic In  terms  of  the  Nation's  projected  man- 
power needs  and  Job  opportunities. 

As  I  recently  stated  in  testimony  before 
the  House  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion (the  full  text  of  that  statement"  on 
vocational  education  has  been  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  committee  and  for  the  record)  : 
"under  present  trends  some  30  to  40  percent 
of  the  youngsters  now  in  the  fifth  grade  wIU 
probably  not  be  graduated  from  high  school 
unless  we  undertake  vigorous  reforms.    They 
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will  go  to  work— or  vainly  look  for  work- 
without  a  high  school  diploma.  Tliey  should 
have  the  oppcotunity  during  their  too-brief 
period  of  schooling,  to  acquire  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  some  sltUl  or  trade.  This  ap- 
pUea  also  to  most  of  the  other  80  percent  who 
we  now  estimate,  wIU  complete  high  school 
only.  About  half  of  these  boys  and  girls  wUl 
go  to  work  or  keep  house,  or  both,  after 
graduation.  The  others  will  enter  eoUege  or 
some  post-high  school  educational  institu- 
tion, but  less  than  half  will  acquire  a  college 
degree.  To  put  It  another  way,  less  than  20 
percent  of  today's  fifth  graders  wUl  become 
college  graduates— the  physicians,  scientists, 
lawyers,  and  teachers  of  tomorrow.  A 'large 
nimaber  of  those  who  do  not  complete  col- 
lege wUl  Join  oiu-  nonprofessional  working 
population — In  business.  In  the  trades,  In  In- 
dustry, in  the  service  occupations  and  on 
the  farms.  Their  schooUng  should  prepare 
them  to  start  their  working  life." 

The  training  to  be  supported  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (title  V-A 
of  S.  680)  would  be  focused  upon  needs  of 
high  school  students,  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  educa- 
tion and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  adults  now  employed  but  in  need  of 
upgrading  In  their  skills  or  of  learning  new 
skills,  and  yoxmg  men  and  women  with  spe- 
cial educational  handicaps.  Our  proposal 
also  calls  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ping of  xirgently  required  area  vocational 
education  school  faculties  and  for  increased 
emphasis  on  services  to  improve  the  quality 
of  vocational  education  programs.  Includ- 
ing Inaervlce  teacher  training,  teacher  super- 
vision, program  evaluation,  demonstration, 
development  of  Instructional  materials  and 
administration. 

The  new  draft  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  week  would  supplement  the 
vocational  education  programs  proposed 
earlier  In  S.  680  In  five  ways  In  order  to 
accelerate  the  rate  at  which  our  feUow  citi- 
zens—and  particularly  oiu-  minority  groups 
In  urban  and  other  areas  suffering  from  a 
high  Incidence  of  school  dropouts  and  youth 
unemployment — ^may  gain  marketable  Job 
skills  and,  consequently,  full  membership  In 
the  community  of  trained  manpower  needed 
by  our  dynamic  economy : 

(1)  Appropriations  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1964  are  raised  from  $23  million  to  $108 
mUUon. 

(2)  Funds  earmarked  for  poetsecondary 
education  and  construction  of  area  voca- 
tional schools  are  raised  from  26  to  40  per- 
cent. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the 
establishment  of  experimental  residential 
vocational  schools.  For  this  purpose  the  sum 
of  $15  million  Is  authorized  for  fiscal  rear 
1964.  ' 

(4)  Funds  for  grants  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  special  projects  to  meet 
the  needs  of  communities  with  substantial 
youth  unemployment  and  school  dropouts 
(as  well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  with 
academic,  socioeconomic  or  other  handicaps 
to  learning)  would  be  increased  from  6  to  15 
percent  of  the  vocational  education  appro- 
priations. 

(5)  A  work-study  program  for  high  school 
age  students  enrolled  in  full-time  vocational 
education  programs  Is  proposed  In  order  to 
encourage  and  assist  youths  who  might 
otherwise  drop  out  of  school  to  continue 
their  education  and  equip  themselves  for 
gainful  employment. 

These  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman,  repre- 
sent substantial  Increases  In  the  national 
Investment  in  vocational  education,  but  they 
are  small  In  terms  of  the  goals  to  be  achieved 
and  the  cost  to  us  all  If  we  do  not  achieve 
them. 


'  See  p.  23. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  accom- 
panying the  new  vocational  education 
proposals  of  the  President's  civil  rights 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  there  be  printed  exhibit  27 
from  a  committee  print  entitled  "Na- 
tional Education  Improvement  Act  of 
1963— A  Review  and  an  Analysis  of  the 
Proposed  Legislation,"  subheaded  "Sum- 
mary of  Amendments  to  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Provisions  of  S.  580  (Title  V-A)  " 
This  summary  also  will  be  helpful  to 
Senators  Interested  in  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  original  provisions  of  the 
vocational  educaticm  recommendations 
contained  in  the  President's  June  19 
message. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


KZRiBiT    «t:    suMMAar    or    aicxndment   to 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PBOVISIONS  OF  S.   580 
(TITLS   V-A) 

Crcneral  comparison  with  S.  580 
The  amendment  Is  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  "Part  A— Vocational  Educa- 
tion" of  title  V  of  S.  580.     It  differs  from 
S.  580  In  the  following  major  respects : 

(a)  It  continues  the  George -Barden  Act 
and  makes  permanent  the  practical  nurse 
training  and  area  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, but  makes  important  amendments  to 
these  three  laws  as  well  as  to  the  Smlth- 
Htighes  Act.  8.  580  would  replace  the  first 
three  laws  and  leave  Smith-Hughes  virtually 
Intact. 

(b)  It  requires  that  the  new  program  (like 
the  ezlsUng  programs)  be  administered  at 
the  State  level  by  SUte  boards  of  education 
or  of  vocaUonal  education.  8.  680  would 
permit  State  administration  by  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  headed  by  a  single  offlcer. 

(c)  It  makes  the  new  program  permanent 
(S.  680  limits  it  to  6  years)  and  substantially 
Increases  the  appropriation  authorizations. 

(d)  It  puts  Increased  emphasis  on  broad- 
ening vocational  education  opportunities  for 
youths  16  to  20  years  old  who  have  com- 
pleted or  left  their  formal  high  school  edu- 
cation and  need  full-time  vocational  training  . 
to  equip  them  for  gainful  employment,  and  " 
on  the  vocational  training  needs  of  commu- 
nities having  substantial  numbers  of  such 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
are  imemployed. 

(e)  It  provides  Federal  aid  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  several  experi- 
mental, residential,  vocational  education 
schools  to  be  located  in  or  near  large  tu-ban 
areas  having  substantial  numbers  of  school 
dropouts  or  imemployed  jrouths. 

(f )  It  authorizes  Federal  grants  to  States 
to  establish  work-study  programs  for  youths 
aged  15  to  20  who  need  work  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  commence  or  continue  voca- 
tional training  on  a  full-time  basis. 

(g)  It  provides  for  an  ad  hoc  Advisory 
Council  to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  vocational  education  laws  every  5  years, 
snd  also  provides  for  a  standing  advisory 
committee. 

Appropriation  authorizations 
The  amendment  authorizes  appropriations 
of  9106  million  for  fiscal  1S64,  $163  mUllon 
tor  fiscal  1985.  $198  mUllon  for  fiscal  1966. 
and  $243  million  for  fiscal   1967  and  each 
subsequent   year   for   grants   to   States   for 
vocational  education  and  construction  of  area 
vocational  education  schools.   These  amotmts 
are  additional   to  the   amounts  authorised 
under  existing  laws.     a.  680  authorizes  $78 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  this  purpose, 
but  this  sum  includes  the  $50  million  already 
authorized  under  the  Oeorge-Barden  Act. 
Allotments  to  States 
Eighty-five  percent  of  each  annual  appro- 
priation   imder    the    above    authorizations 
would  be  allotted  to  the  SUtes— 60  percent 
on  the  basis  of  their  relative  populations 


aged  16  to  10  and  their  per  capite  Inoomes, 
20  percent  on  the  basU  of  their  populations 
aged  20  to  24  and  their  per  capita  Incomes, 
and  16  percent  on  the  basis  ot  their  popula- 
tions aged  26  to  66  and  their  per  capita  In- 
comes. This  Is  10  percent  less  than  the  06 
percent  authorized  to  be  so  allotted  under 
S.  680.  this  10  percent  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  project  grants  discussed 
Immediately  below. 

Federal  protect  grants 
Fifteen  percent  of  each  annual  appropria- 
tion would  be  reserved  for  project  grants  to 
State  boards  or  local  vocational  agencies, 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  or  institutions  for 
experimental  or  pilot  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  special  vocational  training  needs  of 
persons  who  have  educational  handicaps 
that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  local 
vocational  education  programs,  and  of  com- 
munities having  substantial  ntunbers  of 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
are  unemployed.  S.  580  authorizes  only  6 
percent  for  such  grants  and  limits  them  to 
programs  for  youths  with  educational  handi- 
caps. 

Experimental  residential  schools 
The  amendment  authorizes  $16  million  for 
fiscal  1964  and  such  sxuns  as  Congress  de- 
termines for  the  next  4  fiscal  years  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  establish  and  operate  residen- 
tial schools  to  provide  vocational  education 
to  youths  erf  high  scho<d  age  who  need  fuU- 
time  study  on  a  residential  basis  in  <Mder  to 
benefit  fuUy  from  vocational  training  In 
making  these  grants,  the  CcMnmlssloner  will 
give  q>ecial  consideration  to  the  needs  erf 
l^ge  urban  areas  having  substantial  num- 
bers ot  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  high 
school  or  are  unemployed,  and  will  seek  to 
attain  an  equitable  geographical  distribution 
oi  such  schools. 

Use  of  State  allotments 
A  State's  allotment  could  be  used  under 
an  approved  State  plan  for  the  provision  of 
vocational  education  (1)  to  youths  attend- 
ing high  school.  (2)  to  youths  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  are  avaU- 
-  able Jor  fuU-tlme  study  In  preparation  for 
T^^ll^fK""**!**^'  "«-ket.  (3)  to  persons 
(Other  than  those  receiving  training  allow- 

*°2'*»J*°''®'    *^«    Manpower   Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  the  Area  Rede- 

^!  ?SS*"*  ^*^*'  °'  ^*>  "^^^^^e  Expansion  Act 
of  1962)  who  have  already  entered  the  Ubor 
market  and  who  need  vocational  training 
or  retraining  to  learn  new  Jobs  or  advan^ 
In  present  Jobs,  and  (4)  to  persons  who  need 
special  attention  because  of  inability  to  suc- 
ceed In  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. FSderal  funds  could  also  be  used  fw 
the  construction  of  area  vocational  educa- 
tion school  facilities,  and  for  various  ancil- 
lary services  and  activities,  such  as  teacher 
teaming  and  supervision,  program  evalua- 
tion, experimental  programs,  and  State  ad- 
ministration and  leadership  (same  as  S 
680). 

For  the  first  6  years  of  the  program  40 
percent,  and  thereafter  25  percent,  of  each 
States  annual  allotment  must  be  used  for 
vocational  education  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates or  dropouts   ((2).  above)    or  for  con- 
struction    of     area     vocational     education 
spools,  and  8  percent  must  be  used  for  an- 
cUlsry  servtess   and   activities,   tmless  per- 
mitted by  the  Commissioner  to  use  a  smaUer 
percentage  for  these  purposes   (same  as  S 
680.  except  that  8.  680  reserves  26  percent 
rather  than  40  percent,  for  each  year) . 
State  plans 

To  qualify  for  their  aUotments  each  State 
must  submit  and  have  approved  by  the 
Commlssloaer  a  State  plan  which— 

1.  Designates  the  SUte  board  (of  educa- 
tion, or  of  vocational  education)  to  ad- 
minister the  program:  and  If  such  board 
does  not  Include  persons  representative  of 
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management  and  Ubor  and  persons  repre- 
sentative of  college-level  vocational  training 
Institutions,  provides  for  an  advisory  com- 
vaitUe  which  Includes  such  peisons- 

a.  Sets  forth  the  8UU  policies'  for  al- 
locating Federal  funds  within  the  State 
among  the  various  uses  described  above 
which  policies  must  give  due  consldsratlon 
to  the  resulta  of  periodic  evaluations  of  the 
SUte  and  local  programs  la  ths  Ught  of 
current  and  projected  manpower  uMds  and 
Job  opportunities,  and  to  ths  vocational  edu- 
cation needs  of  aU  groups  in  aU  commu- 
nities In  the  SUte;  the  SUto  policies  must 
also  Insure  against  substitution  of  Federal 
funds  for  SUte  and  local  funds; 

3.  Provides    minimum    qualifications    for 
teachers  and  other  personnel; 

4.  Provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  SUte  public  employment  offices 
under  which  such  ofllces  will  supply  occupa- 
tional Information  to  be  considered  by  voca- 
tional education  agencies  in  counseling  stu- 
dents and  In  determining  the  occupations 
for  which  persons  are  to  be  trained;  and  tm- 
der  which  the  vocational  education  agencies 
would  furnUh  information  regarding  the 
occupational  qualifications  of  persons  com- 
pleting vocational  education  training  and 
the  public  employment  ofllces  would  consider 
such  information  in  coimsellng  and  placlne 
such  persons; 

6.  Sets  forth  procedures  for  fiscal  and  ac- 
counting controls; 

6.  Bequlres  compliance  with  prevailing 
wage  and  hours  of  work  labor  sUndards  on 
construction  projecto;  #f>d 

7.  Provides  for  making  reports  and  keeping 
records  needed  by  the  Commissioner. 

(Same  as  8.  680  except  for  changes  in  1 
2,  and  4,  above.) 

State  plan  approval,  administrative  hearings 
and  iudicial  review 
The  amended  bill  contains  the  usxial  pro- 
visions for  opportunity  for  hearing  to  SUte 
boards  In  case  of  disapproval  of  SUte  plans 
or  finding  of  nonconformity  with  approved 
pUns  and  for  Judicial  review  of  the  Com- 
missioner's decisions  In  these  matters  (same 
as  8.  580). 

Matching 
For  fiscal  1964.  SUtes  need  not  mateh 
Federal  ftmds  but  must  mAintjitn  sute  and 
local  expendltiues  at  least  equal  to  the 
amotmu  spent  xmder  the  various  federally 
aided  programs  during  fiscal  1963;  for  fiscal 
1966  and  thereafter.  States  must  match  Fed- 
eral funds  on  50-50  basis  In  each  of  the 
"use"  categcMies  described  above.  However, 
Federal  fimds  used  for  construction  must 
be  matched  6O-60  in  the  first  as  weU  as  sub- 
sequent years  (same  as  S.  580) . 

Labor  standards 
Prevailing  wages,  and  overtime,  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Standard  Act,  must  be  paid  on  all 
construction  projecte  aided  tmder  the 
amended  bill  (same  as  8.  680) . 

Definition  of  vocational  educatioH 
Means  any  vocational  or  technical  training 
or  retraining  imder  public  supervision  and 
control    (under  or  contract  with  the  SUte 
board  or  local  agency)  designed  to  fit  indi- 
viduals for  gainful  nnployment  as  skilled 
workers  or  technicians  in  recognized  occupa- 
tions,  including  programs  so  designed  for 
business  and  office  occupations,  and  programs 
so  designed  which  can  be  aided  xmder  ex- 
isting vocational  education  acU.  but  exclud- 
ing training  for  employment  in  occupations 
generally  considered  professional  or  as  re- 
quiring  a   baccalaureate  or  higher  degree 
(same  as  8.  680  except  few  the  UmlUtion  to 
training  for  gainful  smptoymsat.  and  lan- 
guage making  it  clear  that  the  term  Includes 
Instruction   related  to   the  **'*^ii^t^m   tor 
which  a  person  Is  being  trained  and  Instruc- 
tion necessary  for  him  to  benefit  from  his 
vocational  training). 
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Commlttae  consisting  of  the 
of  education  and  representa- 
tb*  Department   of  Commerce, 
•ad  Labor,  and  13  persons  ap- 
•taggervd  terms  by  the  Commls- 
the  Seeretarjr^  approval.    The 
must  include  repreeentatlvee  of 
t  and  labor,  persons  familiar  with 
ttlon  of  State  and  local  pro- 
in  vocational  education. 
oC  the  general  public. 
6  of  the  13  can  be  professional 


to   Vocational  Education  Act 
{George -Barden)     arid     Smith- 


firm. 
economics  funds  (now  limited  to 
work  in  the  home)    could  be 
vf>eational  education  in  any  gain- 
involving    knowledge    and 
economics  subjects,  such  as 
for    aged    and    disabled. 


con  panions 


day  care  center  workers,  nursing  home  as- 
sistants, hotel  and  motel  housekeepers,  home 
cleaning  services,  etc.  Beginning  with  fis- 
cal 1066.  at  least  35  percent  of  these  funds 
must  be  used  for  training  for  gainful  occu- 
pations. 

4.  Distributive  occupation  funds  (now 
limited  to  employed  persons)  could  be  used 
for  training  of  young  people  who  are  still 
in  school  or  who  have  left  school  but  have 
not  yet  become  employed  (i.e..  dropouts). 

5.  Trade  and  industry  funds  (now  limited 
to  occupations  requiring  extensive  skill  or 
multiple  skills)  could  be  used  for  voca- 
tional education  of  young  people  while  still 
in  high  school  to  equip  them  for  single- 
skilled  or  semiskilled  Jobs.  The  amendment 
would  also  remove  the  requirement  that  one- 
third  of  any  amounts  earmarked  for  trades 
and  indvutrles  be  spent  only  for  part-time 
day  or  night  courses  for  .already-employed 
workers.  \ 

Permanent  extension  of  practical  nurse 
training  and  area  vocational  education 
programs 

The  amendment  would  make  permanent 
the  practical  nurse  training  program  (pres- 
ent expiration  date.  June  30,  1965)  and  the 
area  vocational  education  program  (enacted 
by  title  vm  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958;  present  expiration  date, 
June  30,  1964). 

Periodic  review  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  laws 

The  amendment  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  appoint  during  1966  an  ad  hoc  Advis- 
ory Council  consisting  of  12  persons  with  the 
same  representative  characteristics  described 
above  for  the  13  nongovernmental  members 
of  the  standing  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Council  would  make  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  administration  of  federally  aided  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  in  adminis- 
tration  as   well   as  for   amendments  to  all 
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vocational  education  acts.  The  Council 
would  be  authorized  to  engage  in  technical 
assistance  and  would  be  fiunished  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Council  would  make  its  report  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  January  1. 
1968,  and  cease  to  exist  on  that  date. 

Periodically  thereafter,  but  not  less  often 
than  once  every  5  years,  the  Secretary  would 
appoint  a  similar  Council  with  similar  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Work-study  programs 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  section  au- 
thorizing $50  million  for  fiscal  1964  and  nec- 
essary sums  for  each  of  the  next  4  years 
for  grants  to  States  to  enable  local  educa- 
tional agencies  (defined  to  include  any  pub- 
lic agency  or  Institution  providing  a  voca- 
tional education  program)  to  give  work 
assistance  to  students  in  full-time  attend- 
ance in  vocational  education  courses.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  encourage  and 
enable  youths  tietween  the  ages  of  15  and 
20 — who  otherwise  would  probably  drop  out 
of  high  school  or  discontinue  their  education 
after  completing  high  school  and  be  unable 
to  find  Jobs — to  continue  in  school  in  order 
to  take  the  vocational  training  they  need  to 
equip  them  for  gainful  employment.  These 
programs  would  provide  part-time  employ- 
ment, of  not  more  than  15  hours  a  week,  in 
public  schools  or  other  public  agencies. 
Monthly  and  annual  earnings  could  not  ex- 
ceed $45  and  $350,  respectively,  unless  the 
student  attended  a  school  away  from  home, 
in  which  case  the  limits  would  be  $60  per 
month  and  $500  per  academic  year.  Youths 
would  be  selected  for  work  assistance  on  the 
basis  of  their  need  for  financial  aid  and  their 
need   for   vocational   education. 

Annual  appropriations  would  be  allotted 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  populations 
aged  15  to  30,  inclusive.  States  having  plans 
approved  under  the  amended  bill  previously 
described,  would  submit  supplementary 
plans  to  participate  in  this  program. 


Uatribution  of  amounts  (fiscal  year  1964)  for  grants  to  Stales  and  work-study  program  of  proposed  Vocalional  Education  Act  of 

196S  (title  V-A  amendment  to  S.  580) 


States 

the  District  of  Columbia. . . 


Estimated  State  amounts 


Grants 


$91,800,000 


88.518.4M 


Xa80.366 

105,404 

732,339 

1.388,020 

5,878,776 

845,613 

841,583 

137,086 

2,008.073 

2. 746.340 

356.823 

412.070 

3,866.820 

a,363,8M 

1.434.163 

1,133,356 

2.101,667 

2,180,874 

673.  OM 

1.408,004 

2.134,586 

3,662.770 

1,767.670 

1,767,240 

2,088^248 

166.387 

700^406 


Work-study 
grants 


$50,000,000 


49.053,870 


1.031.263 

70,807 

374.704 

517, 545 

4,118.970 

480.265 

625.805 

112,980 

1.264,506 

1,235,668 

212,374 

201,463 

2.544,065 

1,283,484 

740,423 

587,477 

038,720 

073.07$ 

278.461 

837.783 

1.346.138 

2,073,618 

036,010 

724.066 

1,144.071 

187,800 

373.214 


Total 


$141,800,000 


138. 562, 345 


3,400.620 

176,211 

1,107,129 

1,746.465 

9.987,745 

1.334,878 

1.467,387 

250,065 

3, 866, 578 

3,981,914 

668,197 

614.430 

6,411,504 

3.637,418 

2.183.575 

1,720,732 

3.040,386 

8,122,447 

861,406 

3. 340. 786 

3,470,723 

5.726,388 

2.684.680 

2.481,306 

3,232,310 

662.877 

1.083,610 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. : 

New  Jersey t^... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Nortl)  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vlrjrtnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming - 

District  of  Coiumbto. 


American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Onam . 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Estimated  State  amounts 


Orants 


$88,770 
313,634 
200,485 
697,786 
733.310 
356,604 
415,333 
403,250 
410.078 
845,302 
318,666 
434,836 
038.814 
406,000 
480,261 
563.187 
648,246 
232,206 
622,743 
830.666 
217,406 
931.30$ 
160,328 
246,831 


18,000 


86,600 

3,178,068 

27,102 


Work-study 
grants 


$72,100 
164. 612 

1,455,185 
285.544 

4.050,446 

1,522,846 
100. 752 

2,511.356 
683.182 
477,611 

2.042.077 
241.584 
847,835 
192,  VTi 

1.102.600 

2.780,830 
281, 010 
116,674 

1.227.400 
n6,24S 
668.788 

1,046.106 

0a406 

104.826 


8.029 


21.810 

006.846 

10,937 


Total 


$170,068 

478.246 

3,664.670 

883.330 

0, 792,  756 

4,87^540 

606,085 

6,914,606 

2,003,260 

1.322.913 

8.260.633 

676, 419 

2,786,649 

508,462 

3,591,761 

8,344.026 

830.156 

348.880 

3. 76a  143 

2,114.903 

1.786,103 

2,976.680 

240,720 

441.667 


26,738 


78,000 

8,064,799 

38,119 


Di  itrtbatioa  I 


Is  based! 

t«:  The  product  of  (1)  the  Federal  allotment  percentaces,  with  limits 

^percent,  and  (2)  the  State  population  (a)  aged  15  to  19,  (b),  aged 20 to 24, 

to  64,  with  a  mintmom  State  amount  of  $10,000.  An  allotment  percent- 


age of  76  peroent  was  assigned  to  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Work-study  grants:  The  State  populatim  aged  16  to  30. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  amendments 
to  tiUe  V-A  of  S.  580  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  July  24, 1963,  to  permit  co- 
sponsorshlp  by  ottier  interested  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  will  be  held  at  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
T«xT  o»  Pboposkd  Amkkdmknt  in  thi  Natusz 
o»  A  SuasTiTxrR  voa  Titlx  V-A  or  8.  580 

'*«»    A — VOCATIONAL    CDUCATIOM    DECLARATION 
or  PUBP08C 

S«c.  601.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
authorise  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  exist- 
ing programs  of  vocational  education,  to  de- 
velop new  programs  of  vocational  education, 
and  to  provide  part-time  employment  for 
youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such 
emplojrment  to  continue  their  vocational 
training  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that  persons 

of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State 

those  In  high  school,  those  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  educa- 
tion and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills 
or  learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  special 
educational  handicaps — ^wlll  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  vocational  training  or  retraining 
which  U  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in 
the  light  of  acttial  or  anticipated  opportuni- 
ties for  gainful  employment,  and  which  Is 
suited  to  their  needs.  Interests,  and  ability 
to  benefit  from  such  training. 

Authoriaation  of  appropriation* 
Sec.  503.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  $108,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965.  $153,000,000.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  $198,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  $243,000,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States 
as  provided  in  this  part. 

Allotments  to  States 
Sec.  603.  (a)  Eighty-five  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  602 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  persons  In  the  various 
age  groups  needing  vocational  education  and 
the  per  capita  income  in  the  respective 
States  as  follows:  The  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  fifteen  to  nineteen,  inclusive.  In 
the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  correq;>ondlng  products  for  all  the 
States;  plus 

(2)  An  amoimt  which  bears  the  same  ra- 
tio to  20  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appro- 
priated for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the 
population  aged  twenty  to  twenty-fo\ir.  In- 
clusive, in  the  State  in  the  preceidlng  fiscal 
year  and  the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products 
for  au  the  SUtes;  plus 

(3)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  approprl- 
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ated  for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the 
population  aged  twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  in- 
clusive. In  the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products 
for  all  the  SUtes. 

(b)  The  amoimt  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  is  less  than  $10,000  shall  be  increased 
to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  to  each 
of  the  remaining  States  imder  such  subsec- 
tion, but  with  such  adjxutments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of 
such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby  re- 
duced to  less  than  that  amount. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  SUte's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  wlU  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  section 
505  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  such  subsection  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  wlU  be  able 
to  use  under  the  approved  plan  of  such  State 
for  such  year  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  not  suffering  such  a  reduction. 
Any  amount  reaUotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  dvuing  such  year  shaU  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  imder  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year. 

(d)(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any 
State  shaU  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A) 
.50  and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  per  capita  Income  for  the  State  by  the 
per  capita  Income  for  all  the  States  (exclu- 
sive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amerlcaa  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands) ,  except  that  (I)  the 
allotment  ratio  aihall  In  no  case  be  lees  than 
StS  or  more  than  .75,  and  (U)  the  allotment 
ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  ^^rgln  Islands  shall  be  .75. 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year,  between  July  l  and  September  80  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  such  aUot- 
ment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  part. 
Allotment  ratios  shaU  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  in- 
comes for  a  State  and  f<«-  aU  the  States 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three 
naoet  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for  which 
satisfactory  daU  U  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  term  "per  cttpita,  Income"  for  a 
State  or  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year,  means 
the  total  personal  income  for  such  State,  and 
for  aU  such  SUtee.  respectively.  In  the 
calendar  year  ending  in  such  fiscal  year, 
divided  by  the  population  of  such  State,  and' 
of  all  such  States,  respectively,  in  such  fiscal 
year. 

(4)  The  total  population  and  the  popula- 
tion of  particular  age  groups  of  a  State  or  of 
aU  the  States  shall  be  detennlned  by  the 
Oommlsstoner  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
available  estimates  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cunmerce. 

Vses  of  Federal  funds 
Sec.  504.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b).  a  SUte's  allotment  under 
section  503  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
lU  approved  State  plan,  for  any  or  aU  of 
the  following  purposes: 

(1)  Vocational  education  for  persons  at- 
tending high  school; 


(2)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  c(»npleted  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  fuU-tlme  study  in  prepara- 
tion for  entering  the  labor  market; 

(3)  Vocational  education  for  persons 
(other  than  persons  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing allowances  tmder  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
87-415) ,  the  Area  Redevelc^nnent  Act  (Public. 
Law  87-27),  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  8T-794) )  who  have  ata^ady 
entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need 
training  or  retraining  to  achieve  sUbUity  or 
advancement  in  employment: 

(4)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  suooeed- 
ing  in  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram; 

(6)  Construction  of  area  vocatlcmal  edu- 
cation s(dux>l  faculties; 

(6)  Ancillary  services  and  acttvltiss  to  as- 
sure quality  in  aU  vocational  eduoatton  pro- 
grams, such  as  Inservice  teacher  training  and 
supervision,  program  evaluatioa.  special 
demonstration  and  experimental  programs, 
development  of  Instructional  materials,  and 
State  admlnistratlcm  and  leadership,  includ- 
ing periodic  evaluation  of  State  and  local 
vocational  educaticm  programs  and  services 
in  light  of  information  regarding  current 
and  projected  manpower  needs  and  Job  op- 
portunities. 

(b)  At  least  40  per  centum  of  each  SUte's 
allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1968,  and  at  least  25  per  centum  of 
each  SUte^  allotment  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (5).  or 
both,  of  subsection  (a),  and  at  least  3  per 
centum  of  each  SUte's  allotment  may  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (6)  of  subsecUon  (a),  except  that  the 
Commissioner  may.  upon  request  of  a  SUte. 
permit  such  SUte  to  use  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  Ita  allotment  for  any  year  for 
the  purposes  specified  above  If  he  determines 
that  such  smaller  percentage  wiU  adequately 
meet  such  purposes  In  such  8UU. 

(c)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  SOS  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Oommlasloner 
to  make  granu  to  SUte  Boards,  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  SUte  Board,  to 
local  educational  agencies,  and  to  ooUeges. 
tmlvcrsltles.  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  or  institutions,  to  pay  part 
of  the  eost  of  research,  experimental,  devel- 
opmental, or  pilot  programs  developed  by 
such  Boards,  agencies,  or  institutions  and 
designed  to  meet  the  special  vocational  edu- 
cation needs  of  youths,  particularly  .youths 
in  eoonomlcaUy  depressed  communities,  who 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing in  the  regtilar  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, and  of  oonununlties  having  substan- 
tial numbers  of  youths  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  or  are  unemployed. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
feasibUity  and  desirability  of  residential  vo- 
cational education  schools  for  certain  youths 
of  hl^  school  age.  there  are  also  authorised 
to  be  ai^JToprlated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  mdlng  June  30.  1964.  and  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  determine  for  each  of 
the  next  four  fiscal  years,  for  grante  by  the 
Commissioner  to  State  boards  and  to  other 
pnbllo  or  nonprofit  private  educational 
agencies,  organiaationa.  or  insMtutloaa  for 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  operation 
ot  reddenttal  schools  to  provide  vocational 
education  (including  room,  board.  *i«d  other 
necessities)  for  youths,  at  least  flftaan  years 
of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
at  tb*  time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full- 
time  study  on  a  residential  baais  in  ot^m  to 
benefit  fully  from  su^  education.  In  mak- 
ing such  grante.  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
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the  pedicles  and  procedures 
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on  all  construction  projects  in  the  State  as- 
sisted under  this  part;  and 

(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  and  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  board  designated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)   of  such  subsection. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  board  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  subsection  (b),  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  State  pjan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
board  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  \inder  this  part  (or,  in 
his  discretion,  further  payments  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  no  further  payments  to  such 
State  under  this  part  (or  shall  limit  pay- 
ments to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 

(d)  A  State  board  which  is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
\mder  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  coiut  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  is  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner,  or  any  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioner or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record  the  Commissioner 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  action.  The 
findings  of  the  Conunlssloner  as  to  the  facts, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Conunlssloner  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
coiwt  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  action  of  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
The  conunencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  Court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Conunlssioner's  action. 

I  Pajpnents  to  States 
Ssc.  50e.  (a)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State 
from  its  allotment  under  section  503  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  shall  be  paid 
on  condition  that  there  shall  be  expended 
for  such  year.  In  accordance  with  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  505  or  the  State 


plan  approved  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1048  and  supplementary  voca- 
tional education  Acts,  or  both,  an  amount 
in  State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  which  at 
least  equals  the  amount  expended  for  voca- 
tional education  diu-ing  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946  and  supplementary  vocational 
education  Acts. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  section 
504(b) ,  the  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
each  succeeding  year,  allocated  under  the 
approved  State  plan  for  each  of  the  purpoEes 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
and  (6)  of  section  504(a)  shall  be  available 
for  paying  one-half  of  the  State's  expendi- 
tures under  such  plan  for  such  year  for  each 
such  purpose. 

(c)  The  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  allocated  under  the  approved 
State  plan  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (5)  of  section  504(a)  shall  be  available 
for  paying  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  each  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  facility  project. 

(d)  Payments  of  Federal  funds  allotted  to 
a  State  under  section  503  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  approved  under  section  505 
(as  adjusted  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments  previously  made)  shall  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  in  advance  on 
the  basis  of  such  estimates.  In  such  Install- 
ments, and  at  such  times,  as  may  be  reason- 
ably required  for  expenditures  by  the  State 
of  the  funds  so  allotted. 

Labor  standards 
Sec.  507.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 
276a-5),  and  shall  receive  overtime  compen- 
sation In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  (Public  Law  87-681).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  section 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R  3176:  6  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section  2 
of  tb«  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
UJS.C.  2760). 

Definitions 

Skc.  608.  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  part — 
(1)  The  term  "vocational  education" 
means  vocational  or  technical  training  or 
retraining  which  is  given  in  schools  or 
clafses  (including  field  or  laboratory  work 
incidental  thereto)  under  public  supervision 
and  control  or  under  contract  with  a  State 
Board  or  local  educational  agency,  and  is 
conducted  as  part  of  a  program  designed  to 
fit  individuals  for  gainful  employment  as 
skilled  workers  or  technicians  In  recognized 
occupations  (including  any  program  designed 
to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful  emplojrment  in 
business  and  office  occupations,  and  any  pro- 
gram designed  to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful 
employment  which  may  be  assisted  by 
Federal  funds  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946  and  supplementary 
vocational  education  Acts,  but  excluding  any 
program  to  fit  individuals  for  employment  In 
occupations  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines, and  specifies  in  regulations,  to  be 
generally  considered  professional  or  as  re- 
quiring a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree). 
Such  term  Includes  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  in  connection  with  such  training. 
Instruction  related  to  the  occupation  for 
which  the  student  Is  being  trained  or  neces- 
sary for  him  to  benefit  from  such  training, 
the  inservice  training  of  teachers,  teacher- 
trainers,  supervisors,  and  directors  for  such 
training,  travel  of  students  and  vocational 
education  personnel,  and  the  acquisition  and 
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maintenance  and  repair  of  instructional 
supplies,  teaching  aids  and  equipment,  but 
does  not  Include  the  construction  or  Initial 
equipment  of  buildings  or  the  acquisition  or 
rental  of  land. 

(2)  The  term  "area  vocational  education 
school"  means  a  school  (A)  which  admits  as 
regular  students,  and  is  principally  used  for 
the  iM-ovislon  of  vocational  education  to 
both  persons  who  have  completed  high 
school  and  persons  who  have  left  high 
school,  where  such  persons  are  available  for 
full-time  study  In  preparaUon  for  entering 
the  labor  market,  and  (B)  which  Is  available 
to  aU  residents  of  the  Stote  or  of  an  area 
thereof  designated  and  approved  by  the 
State  board  administering  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved  under  section  505. 

(3)  The  term  "school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (Includlnij 
initial  equipment)  and  Interests  in  land  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
term  shall  not  Include  any  facility  Intended 
primarily  for  events  for  which  admission  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  general  public 

(4)  The  term  "State  board"  means  the 
State  board  designated  or  created  pursuant 
to  wctlon  5  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that 
is  the  Act  approved  February  23,  1917  (39 
Stat.  929,  ch.  114:  20  U.S.C.  11-15,  16-28)  ) 
to  secure  to  the  State  the  benefits  of  that 

Act. 

(5)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
educational  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  voca- 
tional education  program. 

JV^.I^^  **™*  "Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946"  means  titles  I.  n,  and  HI  of  the 
Act  of  June  18,  1936,  as  amended  (20  U  S  C 
151-15m.  15o-15q,  16aa-15JJ,  16aaa-15ggg). 

(7)  The  term  "supplementary  vocational 
education  Acts"  means  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1931  (20  U.S.C.  30)  (relating  to 
vocational  education  in  Puerto  Rico)  the 
Act  of  March  18,  1950  (20  U.S.C.  31-33)  (re- 
lating to  vocational  education  in  the  Virgin 
Islands) ,  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August 
1.  1956  (20  U.S.C.  34)  (relating  to  vocational 
education  in  Guam ) . 
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section  506   and   the   approval   of  projects 
under  section  604  (c)  and  (d). 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  not 
ex^edlng  $75  per  day,  Including  travel  time; 
and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 


Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Education 
Sxc.  509.  (a)   There  Is  hereby  established 
In    the    Office    of    Education    and    Advisory 
Committee  on  Vocational  Education  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Advisory  Com- 
mittee"),  consisting  of   the  Commissioner 
who  shall  be  chairman,  one  representative 
each  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Agri- 
culture, and  Labor,  and  twelve  members  ap- 
pointed,  for   staggered    terms   and   without 
regard  to  the  civU  service  laws,  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of    Health,   Education,   and   Welfare.     Such 
twelve  members  shall,  to  the  extent  possible 
Include  persons  familiar  with  the  vocational' 
education  needs  of  management  and  labor 
(in  equal  nimibers),  persons  famlUar  with 
the  administration  of  State  and  local  voca- 
tional   education   programs,   other   persons 
with  special  knowledge,  experience,  or  quali- 
fication with  respect  to  vocational   educa- 
tion, and  persons  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  not  more  than  six  of  such 
members   shall    be    professional    educators 
The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  but  not  less  often  than 
twice  a  year. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
part,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
and  supplementary  vocaUonal  education 
Acts,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans,  under 


Amendments  to  George-Barden  and  Smith- 
Hughes  Vocational  Education  Acts 
Sec.  510.  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the 
contrary  in  title  I,  n,  or  m  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946    (20  U.S.C.  151-15m 
l*°rl^*lr  15»«-15JJ.  15aaa-15ggg) ,  or  In  the 
Smith -Hughes  Act  (that  is,  the  Act  approved 
February  23,  1917,  as  amended  (39  Stat.  929 
ch.  114;  20  UJS.C.  11-16.  16-28) ),  or  In  sup- 
plementary vocational  education  Acts— 

(a)   any  portion  of  any  amount  allotted 
(or  apportioned)   to  any  State  for  any  pur- 
pose under  such  titles,  Act,  or  Acts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  or  for  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  may  be  transferred  to 
and  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
allotments     (or    apportionments)     of    such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  under  such  titles 
Act,  or  Acts,  or  under  section  503  of  this  part 
and  used  for  the  purposes  for  which,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  under  which,  such 
other  allotment  (or  apportionment)  may  be 
iised,  if  the  State  board  requests,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
tnat  such  portion  be  transferred  and  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that 
transfer  of  such  portion  in  the  manner  re- 
quested  will  promote   the  purpose   of  this 
part; 

(b)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acta  for 
agriculture  may  be  used  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  any  occupation  involving  knowl- 
edge and  skills  In  agricultural  subjects, 
whether  or  not  such  occupation  Involves 
work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home,  and 
such  education  may  be  provided  without  di- 
rected  or  supervised  practice  on  a  farm- 

(c)(1)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for 
home  economics  may  be  used  for  vocational 
education  to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  any  occupation  Involvine 
knowledge  and  skills  In  home  economics 
subjects; 

.Jll  t!  !!*f'  ^^  P*""  centum  of  any  amount 
so  allotted  (or  apportioned)  to  a  State  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30. 
1965,  may  be  used  only  for  vocational  educa- 
tion to  fit  persons  for  gainful  employment 
v.,,*^"^*""""  involving  knowledge  and 
Skills  m  home  economics  subjects,  or  trans- 
ferred to  another  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  or  both. 

♦.  ^**2.v*"^    amounts    allotted     (or    appor- 

iS.*^^  *1*°**"  ■"*'**  ""*«•  Act,  or  Acta  for 
distributive  occupations  may  be  used  for  vo- 
cational education  for  any  person  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  has  entered  upon  or  Is 
preparing  to  enter  upon  such  an  occupation 
and  such  education  need  not  be  provided  In' 
part-time  or  evening  schools; 

(e)  any  amounts  aUotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  tlUes.  Act,  or  Acts  for 
trade  and  Industrial  occupations  may  be 
used  for  preemployment  schools  and  classes 
organized  to  fit  for  gainful  employment  in 
such  occupations  persons  over  foxuteen  years 
of  age  who  are  In  school,  and  operated  for 
1MB  than  nine  months  per  year  and  less  than 
thirty  hoitfs  per  week  and  without  the  re- 
quirement that  a  minimum  of  50  per  centvmi 
of  the  time  be  given  to  practical  work  on  a 
usefiU  or  productive  basis.  If  such  preem- 
ployment schools  and  classes  ai«  for  Ungle- 
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skUled  or  semiskilled  occupations  which  do 
not  require  training  or  work  of  such  dura- 
tion or  nature;  and  less  than  one-third  of 
any  amounts  so  aUotted  (or  apportioned) 
need  be  applied  to  part-time  Schools  or 
Classes  for  workers  who  have  entered  upon 
employment.  »  *^ 

Extension  of  practical  nurse  training  and 
area  vocational  education  programs 

Sec.  611.  (a)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S  C  15aa) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  next  eight 
fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thenot 
"succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  202  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  next 
seven  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of  "succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (20  USC 
15aaa)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  year". 

Periodic  review  0/  vocational  education 
programs  and  laws 

p./""*.*^^  ^*>  '^*  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referml 
IZ^  *^^   "Secretary")    shall,  during   1966. 

^^^tL^^/^'i"*^  ^"°*^"  °°  Vocational 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
administration  of  the  vocational  education 
programs  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  vocatlo^ 
education  Acts  and  making  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  of  such  administra- 
tion, and  reviewing  the  status  of  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  with  respect  to  such 
vocational  education  programs  and  the  Acts 
under  which  funds  are  so  appropriated 

Sei^^J^l^v,""';"  "^^^  ^  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 

Itof.  *f  **,?^»"  «»^l«t  ot  twelve  persons  who 
?ftSi'.o^^*Vi^"*  possible,  include  persons 
familiar  with  the  vocational  education  needs 
of  management  and  labor  (in  equal  num- 
bers), persons  famUiar  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  and  local  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  other  persons  with  special 
knowledge,  experience,  or  qualification  with 
respect  to  vocational  education,  and  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public. 

(c)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the  Secretary 
shall.  In  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarUl.  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
functions. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  a  report  of  its 
nndings  and  recommendations  Including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  provi- 
sions of  thU  part  and  other  vocational  edu- 
cation Acts)  to  the  Secretary,  such  report 
to  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  l 
1968,  after  which  date  such  Council  shall 
cease  to  exist.  The  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit such  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  also  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  (but  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  6  years)  appoint  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  with  the  same 
functions  and  constituted  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  prescribed  for  the  Advisory  Coxmcll  In 
the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section 
Each  Council  so  appointed  shaU  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations,  as  preecribed 
in  subsection  (d),  not  later  than  July  l  of 
the  second  year  after  the  year  in  which  It  Is 
appointed,  after  which  date  such  CouncU 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $75  per  day,  including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
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use  for  such  year  and  the  total 
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(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  InformatiaQ 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reaaonahly  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
woik-study  program  shall — 

(1)  be  administered  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agenoy  and  made  reasonably  available 
(to  the  extent  of  available  funds)  to  all 
youths  in  the  area  served  by  such  agency 
who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(3)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  In  a  voca- 
tional education  program  which  meets  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  State  board  and 
the  local  educational  agency  for  vocational 
education  programs  assisted  under  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  part,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  student  already  enrolled  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. Is  in  good  standing  and  In  full-time 
attendance,  (B)  Is  in  need  of  the  earnings 
from  such  employment  to  commence  or  con- 
tinue his  vocational  education  program,  and 
(C)  is  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  employment,  and  is  ca- 
pable. In  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate 
school  authorities,  of  madntainlng  good 
standing  in  his  vocational  education  pro- 
gram while  employed  under  the  work-study 
program; 

(3)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
nuve  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  in 
which  classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  in 
session,  or  for  compensation  which  exceeds 
$45  in  any  month  or  9350  in  any  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent,  unless  the  student  is 
attending  a  school  which  is  not  within  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance  from  his  home, 
in  which  case  his  compensation  may  not  ex- 
ceed $60  in  any  month  or  9500  in  any  aca- 
demic year  or  its  equivalent; 

(4)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  tot  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  some  other  public 
agency  or  institution; 

(5)  provide  that,  in  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  such  program  remains  in  effect,  such 
agency   ahall   expend    (from   sources   other 


than  paymenti  from  Federal  funds  under 
this  section)  for  the  employment  of  its  stu- 
dents (wbathar  or  not  In  employment  eligi- 
ble for  aaalataBce  under  this  section)  an 
amount  that  Is  not  less  than  its  average  an- 
nual expendltura  for  work-study  programs 
of  a  similar  character  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  its 
work-study  program  under  this  section  is 
i^^^roved. 

(e)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 505  (pertaining  to  the  approval  of  State 
plans,  the  withholding  of  Federal  payments 
in  case  of  nonconformity  after  approval,  and 
Judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's  final 
actions  In  disapproving  a  State  plan  or  with- 
holding payments)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Commissioner's  actions  with  re8x>ect  to  sup- 
plementary plans  under  this  section. 

(f)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1964,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1965,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  compensation  of  students  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  work-study  programs 
under  the  State's  supplementary  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  section,  plus  an  amount, 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centiun  of  such  allot- 
ment, expended  for  the  development  of  the 
State's  supplementary  plan  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  plan  after  Its  approval 
by  the  Commissioner.  From  a  State's  allot- 
ment under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  payment  shall 
equal  75  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  ex- 
pended. No  State  shall  receive  pa3rments 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  in  ex- 
cess of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

(g)  Such  pa3rments  (adjusted  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  previ- 
ously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  esti- 
mates, in  such  Installments,  and  such  times, 
as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  expendi- 
tures by  the  States  of  the  funds  allotted  im- 
der  subsection  (b). 

(h)  Students  employed  in  work -study  pro- 
grams under  this  section  shall  not  by  reason 
of  such  employment  be  deemed  employees  of 
the  United  States,  <»'  their  service  Federal 
service,  for  any  purpose. 

Short  title 

Sxc.  514.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963." 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
amoidments  r^ectlng  the  increase  In 
authorization  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  adult  basic  education  provisions, 
title  VI-B  of  S.  580;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  July  24, 1963,  to  permit  co- 
sponsordilp  byother  interested  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 


and  Public  Welfare;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  RicoKD  and  will  be  held  at  the  desk. 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Text  or  Asult  Basic  Education  Amendments 
TO  Trru  VI  or  8.  500 

Page  142,  Una  18.  strike  out  "95,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "920,000.000". 

Page  142,  strike  out  line  17  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "925,000,000  each  for  the". 

Page  142.  line  19.  strike  out  "secUon"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "part". 

Page  149,  line  18,  strike  out  "eighteen" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sixteen". 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  amendments  which  I  have 
offered  are  of  major  importance.  Each 
seeks  to  provide  a  method  and  procedure 
whereby  Americans  of  all  races,  colors, 
and  creeds  can  attain  basic  skills,  with- 
out which  In  our  society  there  can  be  no 
economic  freedom.  Economic  freedom, 
in  my  view,  is  the  most  basic  of  the 
American  citizen's  rights.  Education, 
particularly  vocational  education,  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  door  of  access  to 
economic  freedom.  Without  these  skills, 
I  very  much  fear  that  many  of  the  pre- 
cious American  political  rights  will  re- 
main unexercised. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  can  meet  in 
initial  markup  session  on  S.  580  by  not 
later  than  the  week  of  July  22. 

Senators  may  be  Interested  to  learn 
that  copies  of  the  complete  testimony  of 
the  Commissioner,  covering  all  titles  of 
S.  580,  are  available  in  the  committee  of- 
fice, in  the  form  of  a  committee  print, 
excerpts  of  which  have  appeared  in  my 
statement. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CULTURAL  CENTER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  supported  most  strongly  the  pro- 
gram to  create  in  toe  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  a  national  ssrmbol  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  of  our  people,  a  National 
Cultural  Center. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  the  testimony 
presented  before  me  in  the  joint  hear- 
ings, which  were  conducted  by  the  Dis- 
trict Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  convinced  me  of  the  need  for 
and  the  desirability  of  such  a  project. 

I  am,  therefore,  most  pleased  at  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  toward 
bringing  into  actuality  a  National  Cul- 
tural Center.  It  will  serve  as  a  setting  in 
which  can  be  displayed  the  performing 
arts  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  five  centuries  before  the 
start  of  the  Christian  era,  some  2,400 
years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Athens  a  build- 
ing project,  started  under  the  prodding 
of  a  legislator  and  statesman,  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  a  work  of  architectural 
excellence  which  has  been  used  as  a 
standard  of  culture  and  a  touchstone  of 
art  by  every  succeeding  generation  in  the 
civilizations  of  the  West. 

The  Parthenon,  designed  by  and  built 
under  the  supervision  of  Phidias,  a 
master  architect,  nevertheless  owed  its 
realization  to  the  determination  of 
Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman 
and  leader,  that  the  genius  of  Athens 
should  be  recognized  in  a  fitting  manner. 
Against  much  opposition  from  those  who 
objected  to  the  cost  and  from  those  who 
attacked  him  on  a  partisan  political 
basis,  and  from  those  who  were  outraged 
by  the  "modernism"  of  the  planned 
structure,  Pericles  persevered.  The 
world  now  counts  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens  as  one  of  the  very  few  major 
works  of  human  achievement  which  ap- 
proach the  sublime  «uid  which  stand  as 
a  symbol  of  the  highest  aspirations  of 
the  human  spirit. 

Great  cathedrals  were  built  during  the 
Middle  Ages  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Eng- 
land,   and    in    Constantinople.    These 


structures  were  the  result  of  common 
human  endeavor  to  create  a  place  of 
beauty  in  which  all  men  could  rejoice. 
Many  of  these  structures — the  great 
mosque  in  Kashmir,  the  Taj  Mahal,  the 
Angkor  Vat  in  Cambodia,  and  the  pyra- 
mids of  the  Toltec  cultures  of  Mexico,  to 
name  but  a  few  non-European  exam- 
ples— were  primarily  religious  in  nature 
andfimction. 

But  they  were  settings  in  which  took 
place  solemn  and  colorful  ceremonies 
ssmibolic  of  their  cultures.  In  Greece, 
in  Mexico  and  in  Cambodia,  the  reli- 
gious fimctions  were  also  civic  functions. 
The  ceremonies  were  patriotic  ceremo- 
nies to  a  very  great  degree. 

When  we  look  to  Europe  in  the  days 
of  the  Renaissance,  we  find  that  mag- 
nificent structures  were  built  which  re- 
flect the  qualities  of  that  age.  The 
greatest  artists  were  called  upon  to  em- 
bellish and  decorate  the  palaces  of  the 
Medici  in  Florence,  the  Papal  apart- 
ments in  the  Vatican,  the  chateau  of 
Fontainbleau  for  Francis  I  and  in  Eng- 
land, the  royal  residences  which  Henry 
Vm  acquired. 

In  our  own  country,  past  generations 
have  given  us  structures  which  reflected 
the  spirit  of  each  age.  Monticello  and 
Mount  Vernon  typify  through  their 
architecture  and  furnishings  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  as  Williamsburg 
speaks  of  the  colonial  period.  The 
White  House,  itself,  has  stood  as  a  sym- 
bol of  our  national  growth  of  unity  and 
purpose.  The  Capitol  in  its  present  form 
speaks  of  the  growing  power  of  our  uni- 
fied country  in  the  past  century.  It 
surely  in  its  internal  decorations  sug- 
gests the  period  of  their  creation. 

For  our  generation,  through  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center,  we  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  create  a  structure 
which  symbolizes  the  best  of  the  present. 
For  years  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
performing  arts  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
We  have  had  no  national  showcase  here, 
either  for  our  own  talent,  or  for  distin- 
guished artists  front  overseas.  Now  we 
have  a  real  opportunity  to  have  such 
facilities. 

Other  major  world  capitals  are  im- 
pressive centers  of  culture.  Washing- 
ton's lag  in  this  respect  gives  rise  to  the 
unfortunate  and  erroneous  impression 
that  the  United  States  is  indifferent  to 
the  arts.  This  impression  gets  back  to 
the  101  countries  which  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States, 
through  diplomatic  personnel  and  their 
families  who  number  more  than  5.000  at 
one  time  and  are  constantly  rotating. 
In  these  critical  days,  we  urgently  need 
to  tell  the  world  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ments, strengths  and  values  which  have 
developed  from  our  way  of  life. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  belongs  to  all  of 
our  people.  Through  it,  we  communicate 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the  mo- 
ment, the  message  and  image  we  project 
from  our  Capital  tend  to  emphasize  the 
governmental,  diplomatic  and  military 
strengths  we  possess.  As  a  service  to  our 
people  and  as  a  needed  sign  to  other 
peoples,  we  must  give  increased  empha- 
sis to  the  role  of  the  arts  in  American 
life.  The  arts  deal  with  the  basic  needs 
of  mankind  and  reflect  creative  man  at 


his  constructive  best.  While  the  great 
national  museums  and  art  collections  in 
our  Capital  do  much  to  evince  the  rich- 
ness of  the  American  spirit,  we  do  not 
have  comparable  national  symbols  in 
the  performing  arts,  which  are  a  major 
form  of  human  communication — even 
across  language  barriers. 

Nine  million  visitors  come  to  the  Capi- 
tal every  year.  Two  million  more  reside 
in  its  environs.  Once  the  NaUonal  Cul- 
tural Center  is  a  reality,  many  millions 
more  will  share  in  its  programs — ^through 
tours  of  its  outstanding  performers  and 
through  television,  films  and  tape  re- 
cordings of  their  work. 

Also,  for  the  first  time,  distinguished 
foreign  artists  will  have  a  fitting  place 
to  perform  in  the  Capital,  instead  of 
using  makeshift  stages  with  inadequate 
equipment.    Lack  of  proper  facilities  In 
our  Capital  has  created  an  erroneous 
and  damaging  impression  that  Ameri- 
cans are  indifferent  to  the  arts.    The 
center — as  a  symbol  of  our  national  ex- 
cellence— will  correct  this  misconception. 
Certainly  such  a  symbol  is  wanted  by 
the  people  of  America,  for  the  United 
States  is  vmdergoing  the  greatest  surge 
of  cultural  interest  in  its  history.    Some 
30  million  of  us  play  musical  instru- 
ments, or  1  out  of  6  people,  often  in 
America's  more  than  1,200  symphony  or-* 
chestras.    We  have  some  750  organiza- 
tions that  produce  opera,  and  there  are 
weU  over  100,000  theatrical  groups,  rang- 
ing from  little  theater  troupes  and  uni- 
versity clubs  to  small  professional  groups 
Seventy-three  cities  in  this  coimtry  al- 
ready have  erected  or  are  in  the  process 
of  constructing  their  own  cultural  cen- 
ters.   These  places  recognize  that  their 
citizens  deserve  to  have  the  opportunity 
both  to  express  their  own  artistic  feel- 
ings and  to  see  the  finest  performances 
of  others. 

The  success  of  the  State  Department's 
cultural  exchange  programs  with  other 
countries  has  proved  that  music,  theater, 
song  and  dance,  are  a  powerful  Inter- 
national language  that  can  bring  peoples 
closer  together.  Yet  the  cultural  ex- 
change program  is  hampered  because 
we  do  not  have  adequate  performing 
halls  in  which  the  foreign  troupes  in- 
vited to  the  country  as  guests  of  this 
Nation  may  perform  and  be  received  by 
the  leaders  of  our  country. 

Today  in  Washington  if  we  decide  to 
attend  the  theater,  we  have  but  one 
choice,  the  National  Theater  whose  fa- 
cilities are  far  from  adequate  because  of 
limited  stage  and  seating  capacity. 

The  Congress  has  taken  steps  to  pro- 
vide facilities  to  display  these  important 
assets  from  a  national  forum,  fulfilling  a 
need  in  our  national  life. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  Act  i72 
Stat.  1698)  was  passed  with  bipartisan 
support  by  the  85th  Congress.  This  leg- 
islation was  signed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy  has  con- 
tinued active  support  for  the  Center. 
The  Center  is  a  bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and.  like  the  Capitol 
itself,  will  belong  to  all  the  people,  as 
do  the  White  House,  and  the  lincoln 
Memorial.  Under  this  law  Congress 
stipulated  that  the  funds  to  build  the 
Center  would  have  to  come  from  the 
Amcricrin  i.eople. 
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Jn  addlt  on  to  dgglgnating  a  site  for 
such aOeni  n>ln the Natton's CaplUl,  the 
CoogreM  I  iithoriied  a  national  fund- 
raMnc  pro  Tarn  to  obtain  the  funds  for 
the  Coitei  bf  yobmiMrj  oontilbutlons 
from  all  Ai  lerlcans.  The  Center  as  now 
lAanned  n  in  eost  an  estimated  $30 
million. 

Both  Mil.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower serf  t  as  the  honorary  chairmen 
of  the  Nalonal  Cultural  Center.  The 
board  of  t-ustees  includes  Members  of 
the  Congre  is  of  both  parties,  representa- 
tive indlTiduals  from  Industry  and  labor, 
and  other  <  Istinffuished  citizens  from  all 
over  the  Ux  Ited  States.  A  large  advisory 
eommlttee  has  also  been  appointed  by 
the  two  Residents  suid  contains  lead- 
ing repres  mtatlves  of  all  aspects  of 
American  cultural  life.  AH  religious 
groupe  are  represented  on  this  commit- 
tee, and  th ;  13  most  significant  national 
orranisatio  is  concerned  with  the  per- 
forming ar  s  are  directly  affiliated  with 
both  the  f  I  nd  raising  campaign  and  the 
estahUshmt  int  of  the  permanent  program 
of  the  Center.  Members  on  both  the 
board  of  tz  ustees  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee reflects  the  nonpolitical  nature 
of  the  entoprlse. 

The  Preadent  has  appointed  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  w  31  known  theatrical  producer 
and  bustn  issman.  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  ti  iistees.  the  Center's  governing 
body.  Thtre  are  SO  trustees.  A  group 
of  100  distl  sgulshed  citizens  make  up  the 
advisory  a  mmlttee  on  the  arts. 

The  trot  tees  were  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  I  Ian.  create,  and  then  operate 
a  IVationi^  Cultural  Center  on  a  desig- 
nated site  n  the  Nation's  Capital.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  t  le  act  directed  the  board  to: 
First,  piesent  claaodcal  and  contem- 
porary mv  dc.  opera,  drama,  dance,  and 
poetry  froi  a  this  and  other  coimtries; 

Second,  present  lectures  and  other 
programs; 

lUrd.  develop  programs,  for  children 
and  youth  uid  the  elderly — and  for  other 
age  group!  as  well — in  such  arts  de- 
signed VMclflcaUy  for  their  participa- 
tion, eduettioh.  and  recreation;  and 

Fomth.  provide  facilities  for  other 
dvie  acttv  ties  at  the  cultural  center. 

llie  tez ;  and  structure  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  wfil  as  the  legislative  history  in 
eooneetloa^with  its  passage  emphasize 
the  desirelof  the  Congress  that  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Colter  should  be  a  na- 
tional ins  itution  serving  the  American 
people  th  ough  its  programs  and  as  a 
symbol  of  the  importance  of  the  arts  as 
a  part  of  rar  national  environment  and 
heritage.  A  national  forum  for  the 
.  perfotmin  i  arts  would  take  its  rightful 
place  in  0  ir  C^?ltal.  where  nearly  every 
other  imp  3rtant  nspect  of  American  life 
has  been  1  onored  or  sjrmbolised. 

Tlie  trustees.  In  fulfillment  of  their 
statutory  lesponsibilities.  have  developed 
f  undraisU  g  programs  designed  to  secure 
the  neces  ary  funds  to  build  the  Center. 
These  pro  mms  are  designed  to  appeal  to 
an  Amerl(  ans. 

In  directing  the  trustees  to  present 
an  forms  of  the  performing  arts.  Con- 
gress intc  aded  Uie  Center  to  be  a  show- 
case otitt  finest  talents  in  America  and 
from  abr  lad.  It  follows  that  the  trust- 
ees woul<  therefore  have  an  almost  ele- 


mental interest  in  fostering   the   arte 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Center,  like  the  Capitol  itself,  will 
belong  to  all  the  people,  as  do  the  Wash- 
ington Monimient.  the  White  House,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  every  other  public 
building  in  the  Capital.  The  residente 
of  Washington  are  being  asked  individu- 
aUy  to  give  a  substantial  part  of  the 
funds  needed  for  the  Center  and  are  gen- 
erally Interested  in  making  their  con- 
tribution, but  will  have  only  the  same 
share  of  ownership  as  that  which  will 
derive  to  any  other  city. 

The  National  Center  will  be  unique. 
It  win  differ  from  the  Lincoln  Center  in 
New  York  which,  while  also  accommo- 
dating distinguished  guests.  wUl  be  pri- 
marily the  new  home  of  established  or- 
ganizations in  New  York  City,  such  as 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  JuiUiard  School  of 
Music,  and  a  resident  repertory  theater. 
The  basic  role  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intended 
to  be  one  of  providing  a  showcase  for 
both  new  and  recognized  talent  from 
all  over  the  country. 

The  first  phase  of  the  plan  wiU  be  the 
construction  of  three  performing  halls 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac:  a  2,750- 
seat  sjrmphony  hall,  a  1,200-seat  theater 
and  a  2,500-seat  auditorium  for  opera, 
ballet,  and  musical  comedy.  There  will 
be  ample  room  for  future  expansion. 

Here,  our  country's  most  outstanding 
performers  will  display  their  talento. 
Here,  celebrated  artiste  from  abroad  win 
find  the  appropriate  setting  for  their  in- 
troduction to  American  audiences. 
Here,  also,  the  most  promising  of  oiu- 
yoimg  artiste  will  display  their  talente. 
The  program  now  being  outlined  by  a 
program  advisory  committee  of  dis- 
tinguished people  associated  with  the 
arte  provides  for  a  stege  for  esteblished 
artiste  and  for  juniors  as  well,  selected 
through  Stete  and  regional  competitions 
In  aU  branches  of  the  performing  arte. 
To  be  presented  at  the  National  Cultural 
Center  wiU  give  an  artist  distinctive 
rec<«nition. 

An  infinite  variety  of  performances  is 
envisioned,  ranging  from  modem  thea- 
ter. Greek  tragedy,  symphony,  ballet, 
modem  dance,  opera,  and  electronic 
music,  to  lectures,  poetry  readings.  Jazz 
concerte.  and  folksinging.  This  whole 
panorama  will  be  visible  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Washington  area  business  and  profes- 
sional people  have  already  responded 
generously  and  enthusiastically.  But 
the  need  is  great.  This  community  will 
obviously  benefit  far  more  than  any 
other— jret  they  are  asked  for  only  25 
percent  of  the  cost. 

Their  share  is  $7Vi  million  and  more 
than  $2  million  of  this  local  goal  has  al- 
ready been  subscribed.  It  is  essential 
that  Washington  finish  the  Job.  The 
National  Cultintd  Center  wlU  attract 
many  more  visitors  to  this  area.  Out- 
standing new  residente  will  arrive  for  re- 
search and  development.  It  wiU  provide 
a  mutual  and  harmonious  interest  for 
business,  labor,  editcation.  and  politics. 
It  win  provide  a  new  source  of  bisptrm- 
tion  and  opportunity  to  raise  the  cultural 
tone  of  this  community. 


Contributions  are  ccxnpletely  tax 
deductible.  Pledges  may  be  made  for 
payment  monthly,  quarterly,  or  an- 
nually over  a  period  up  to  5  years.  The 
National  Cultural  Center  will  build  oiu: 
local  economy  and  attract  visitors. 

A  tradition  of  Government  support  for 
the  arte  has  not  devel(H>ed  in  this  coim- 
try  and  is  only  now  coming  into  limited 
practice  at  local  and  State  levels.  While 
Federal  subsidy  of  the  arte  is  increas- 
ingly being  suggested  today,  to  wait  for 
such  a  subsidy  before  establishing  the 
center  could  easily  mean  a  postponement 
of  many  years  for  the  project 

Washington  is  unlike  any  other  city 
in  the  United  Stetes.  Large  segmente  of 
its  population  consist  of  citizens  of  the 
various  States.  Ite  main  industry  is  the 
UjS.  Government.  Ite  budget  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Congress.  Much  of  ite 
area  is  occupied  by  Government  build- 
ings, paries,  memorials,  and  foreign  em- 
bassies exempt  from  the  tax  rolls.  Thus 
the  city  lacks  a  broad  tax  structure.  It 
has  no  authority  to  finance  buildings  of 
any  kind.  Ite  residente  are  being  asked 
individually  to  give  a  substantial  part 
of  the  funds  needed  for  the  center  and 
are  generally  interested;  obviously  they 
could  not  supply  the  whole  $30  million 
that  is  needed. 

HOW   Wnj.   THX   FUNDS  BS   EiOSZDT 

In  order  to  raise  the  $30  million  needed 
to  build  the  center,  a  number  of  pro- 
grams have  been  put  into  operation: 

First.  A  vital  part  of  the  special  gifte 
campaign  will  be  the  solicitetion  of 
fluids  from  American  business  and  in- 
dustry. Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Ernest  R.  Breech,  former  chairman  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  presently  director 
and  chairman  of  Trans  World  Airlines,  a 
President's  Business  Committee,  has  been 
organized  to  coordinate  the  raising  of 
S6  million  for  the  center  from  business 
and  indmtry.  The  committee  is  a  very 
strong  one.  and  Includes  leading  figures 
from  nearly  every  segment  of  American 
industry. 

V  Second.  By  the  end  of  1962.  plans  were 
Didng  drawn  for  a  nationwide  seat  en- 
dowment campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center.  This  campaign 
will  enable  Individuals  and  organizations 
to  play  a  direct  role  in  founding  this  new 
national  institution  and  in  eauipping  ite 
great  halls. 

The  President  I4}p(^ted  Edgar  Bronf- 
man, president  of  Josei^  Seagram  and 
Sons,  Inc..  as  chairman  of  the  Seat  En- 
dowment Committee  which  will  seek  per- 
sonal or  organizational  endowmente  of 
$1,000  per  seat. 

Already  some  seat  endowmente  have 
been  made  by  national  organizations  and 
individuals,  and  the  program  calls  for 
6,500  seat  endowmente  totalling 
$6,500,000. 

Third.  During  1962,  leadership  was  de- 
veloped  tor  a  major  fimd-raising  pro- 
gram in  the  Washington  metropoliten 
area.  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  this  campaign 
which  win  seek  $7,500,000  or  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  $30  million  National  Cul- 
tural Center  goal. 

The  initial  program  of  the  Washing- 
ton Ccmmittee  was  sponsorship  of  the 
nationwide  telecast  In  eii^t  locations 
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throughout  the  area.  In  addition  to  the 
main  event  In  the  National  Guard 
Armory  in  Washington,  popular  priced 
showings  were  held  In  a  down- 
town theater  and  on  an  of  the  area  uni- 
versity campuses.  Through  the  excel- 
lent cooperatirai  of  many  intoested 
individuals  and  organizations  »md  busi- 
nesses, considerable  fimds  were  raised. 
Plans  for  the  campaign  now  in 
progress  reach  into  every  section  of  the 
Naticmal  Capital  area.  Excellent  leader- 
ship drawn  from  every  part  of  commu- 
nity life  is  being  assembled  for  a  special 
gifte  campaign  to  seek  gifte  of  $1,000 
and  up  and  a  general  solicitation  cam- 
paign for  funds  up  to  $1,000.  The  special 
gifte  campaign  is  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Robert  Baker,  president  of  Ameri- 
can Security  and  Trust  Co..  and  the 
general  sollciteticm  campaign  is  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  Ralph  E.  Becker. 
Washington  attorney,  general  counsel 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  tnistees 
of  the  National  Cultinid  Center. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing many  dedicated  community  leaders 
work  to  raise  funds  for  the  center  in  the 
metropoUtan  area.  Washington  labor 
and  management  have  spurred  on  the 
drive  for  funds.  The  Washington  Board 
of  Trade  is  coordinating  the  efforte  of 
the  business  group  in  the  area  and  the 
local  labor  unions  have  been  iwRiring  a 
major  contribution  in  support  of  the 
Center.  < 

A  q>ecial  campaign  to  solicit  volun- 
tary contributions  from  the  350,000  Fed- 
eral employees  is  underway.  This  cam- 
paign is  wholeheartedly  endorsed  by 
President  Kennedy.  District  of  Colum- 
bia employees,  members  of  the  Judicial 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  also  being  asked  to  give  finan- 
cial support  to  the  center. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  200.000 
schoolchildren  in  the  Washington  area 
were  allowed  to  be  solicited.  This  group 
of  children,  who  wlU  get  more  than  any- 
one living  out  of  having  a  National  Cul- 
tural Center,  showed  an  interest  that 
has  set  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

The  pupUs.  teachers,  and  PTA  groups 
eagerly  planned  and  executed  programs 
which  brought  in  over  $15,000,  in  a  short 
period  of  6  weeks.  Every  child  was  en- 
couraged to  contribute  and  thereby  be- 
came a  part  of  the  working  force  for 
the  National  Cultural  Center.  Working 
through  the  children  was  a  means  of 
teaching  many  homes  and  making  fund- 
raiting  of  personal  Interest  to  famiUes 
throughout  the  metropoliten  area. 

Fourth.  For  the  first  time,  recordings 
for  public  sale  have  been  made  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Bands.  These  unique  recordings  of 
American  marches  and  patriotic  music 
were  released  in  May  and  aome  are  al- 
ready on  the  best  seUer  Ust  With  the 
help  of  the  White  House.  Department 
of  Defense,  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians and  RCA  Victor,  the  National 
Cultural  Center  wUl  receive  the  normal 
recording  proflte  which  wlU  be  a  sub- 
stantial sum. 

The  trustees  are  confident  that  aU  of 
the  fundraising  programs  planned  or 
underway  wiU  bring  in  the  funds  neces- 
"uy  to  enable  the  trustees  to  proceed 
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with  construction  of  the  Nati<mal  Cul- 
tural Center. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Bxcord 
there  be  printed  a  fact  sheet  giving  fur- 
ther details  on  the  proposal,  together 
with  an  article  by  Roger  L.  Stevens,  ea- 
titled  "American  Dream:  A  National 
Cultural  Center.** 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TH«   NaTIOITAL   CUtTTJRAL    CXMTim — ^PaCT 

Shekt 

WHAT     ZS     TH«     HATTOlfAZ,     CTJl-TDBAL     CEMTEST 

A  proposed  national  showcase  tea  the  per- 
forming arts — ^muslc.  drama,  opera,  ballet, 
and  poetry— to  be  located  in  the  National' 
Capital.  With  no  such  national  center  at 
the  present  time,  we  are  unable  to  accord 
the  honor,  dignity,  and  recognition  In  our 
Capital  due  to  those  who  bring  us  much  hon- 
or and  credit — oxir  performing  artists.  The 
Nation's  Capital  is  woef  iilly  lacking  in  proper 
facilities,  both  tax  our  own  artists  and  for 
those  from  overseas.  Congress  recognized  the 
need  in  1958  when  It  passed  the  National 
Cixltural  Center  Act,  and  designated  the  site 
upon  which  the  center  would  be  built. 

WHT    XB    IT    CALLB>    THE    NATtONAX.    CULTUmAL 
CXMTEB  AMB  WBT  DO  WS  MSa  ITt 

Like  the  Capital  itwlf ,  It  will  belong  to  aU 
of  the  people  ot  the  United  States  and  Ita 
programs  are  being  designed  to  serve  all  of 
the  people.  The  performing  arts  in  America 
are  not  confined  to  a  single  region:  they  are 
part  of  our  national  life.  A  forum  recognio- 
Ing  and  honoring  them  m\ist  be  national 
too.  This  forum  Is  needed  because  Amer- 
icans are  turning  Increasln^y  to  the  arts  in 
their  leisure  time.  This  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  cultural  centers  at  varying  sizes 
are  being  planned  in  70  dUee  In  38  States. 
with  roughly  100  other  localities  contemplat- 
ing such  projects.  Hundreds  of  colleges  and 
universities  are  rapidly  beoxnlng  major  cen- 
ters for  the  perfCHming  arts.  A  National 
Cultural  Center  wffl  be  the  nerve  center  of 
aU  these  activities  across  the  country. 

WHAT   IB  THE   CENTER'S    POTENTIAL   AUDIENCEr 

Nine  million  toiuists  visit  the  Capital 
annxially.  This  figure  Is  expected  to  reach 
15  million  by  1070.  The  population  of  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  Capital  Is  2  million 
now  and  is  projected  to  be  2.7  million  by 
1970.  Some  800  national  organizations  have 
headquarters  In  the  District,  visited  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  members  each  year. 
Washington  is  more  and  more  becoming  the 
crossroads  for  leaders  in  all  phases  of  Ameri- 
can life.  But  the  center's  activities  will  not 
be  limited  merely  to  those  who  Uve  in  or 
near  Washington,  D.C.  Through  the  most 
up-to-date  methods  of  communication,  in- 
cluding radio,  television,  tape  recordings,  and 
educational  broadcasting,  programs  will  be 
brought  to  every  comer  of  the  country.  Thus 
the  potential  audience  Is  the  entire  188  mil- 
lion American  people. 

WHAT   KOTD  OV   PBOGRAM8  WILL    THE   CmiE» 


VATIOMAL   Cin.TVaAL 


The  center  will  present  national  and  Inter- 
national festivals,  whereby  local  groups,  If 
their  talents  merit  the  honor,  wtll  be  able 
to  display,  upon  a  national  stage,  the  con- 
tribution they  make  to  our  ctUtural  heritage. 
There  will  be  State  and  regional  contests, 
covering  all  of  the  performing  arts,  to  dis- 
cover new  talent,  whereby  the  winners  will 
be  brought  to  the  center  for  a  national 
debut.  The  centw  will  present  serious, 
popular,  and  Jazz  music,  opera,  plays,  dance, 
poetry  readtaga.  folk  singing,  and  lectures 
covering  every  facet  of  the  performing  arts. 
Certain  programs  win  be  spedaUy  designed 
for  chUdren.  adolescents,  and  the  elderly. 


WHAT  WILL 


Th9  bunding  design  submitted  by  Archi- 
tect Bdward  Duren  Stone  has  been  enthusl- 
astieany  approved  by  ttie  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Commission  of  Ptoe  Arts.  It  con- 
sists of  three  halls,  \mder  a  single  roof:  a 
a,750-8eat  symphony  hall,  a  1.200-aeat  the- 
ater, and  a  2,500-seat  han  for  opera.  baUet, 
and  mxisical  theater.  Also  a  gardenlike  roof 
area,  with  retracteble  roof  Insuring  use  m 
aU  weather.  wUl  be  avaUable  for  band  con- 
certs, art  exhibits,  festivals,  children's 
theater,  theater-ln-the-round,  balls,  and 
restaurants.  The  entire  building  wUl  be 
sheathed  in  white  marble  facing,  and  wiU 
be  surrounded  by  a  series  of  deUcate  steel 
columns  encased  In  bronze  with  a  gold 
finish.  The  site,  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac River,  has  been  described  by  MJr.  Stone 
as  "one  of  the  most  exciting  and  glorious 
settings  for  a  public  building  In  the  worUL* 

WHAT  SOLE   WILL   THE   CSNnE   PLAT  IN   INTDt- 
NATTONAL    BELATIOMBT 

Through  the  use  of  its  excellent  stages,  and 
the  best  technical  faculties,  we  shaU  be  able 
to  play  our  proper  role  In  the  existing  Inter- 
national exchange  program.  At  the  present 
time  when  we  Invite  distinguished  performers 
frcxn  another  country,  we  ask  for  and  receive 
the  very  best.  But  we  are  unable  to  offer 
them  in  return  an  appropriate  setting  for 
their  performance  in  the  seat  of  ova  Oovem- 
ment.  By  our  ability  to  offer  for  the  first 
time,  the  finest  means  of  presentation  to 
the  finest  artists  from  overseas,  we  shan  be 
able  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  high  quality  of  performance  In 
each  of  the  arts  represented  wlU  enable  the 
more  than  5.000  tonlga  diplomats  to  send  j.- 
home  true  impressions  of  the  worth  of 
American  talent  and  of  the  regard  we  our- 
selves have  for  that  talent. 

WHT  doesn't  the  ooveem: 


While  Federal  subsidy  of  the  arts  is  fre- 
quenUy  being  suggested  today,  to  wait  for 
the  resolution  of  this  question  of  public 
policy  before  establishing  the  Center  could 
easily  mean  a  postpmiement  of  many  years 
of  this  much  needed  project.  Congress,  in 
passing  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act. 
authorized  a  national  fundraising  drive  to 
build  a  national  center  for  the  performing 
arts,  which  is  ample  proof  of  the  PMeral 
Oovenunent's  internt  in  advancing  the  arts. 

WHT  doesn't  WASBZNOTON  BUILD  THB 


While  a  considerable  development  of 

ondary  and  service  Industrlee  is  taking  plaee 
In  and  around  the  Capital,  Its  main  Industry 
is  still  the  UJS.  Oovomment.  The  District 
of  CoIumMa  budget  Is  oontroUed  by  Con- 
gress. Much  of  Its  area  is  occupied  biy  Oov- 
emment  buildings,  parks,  memorials,  and 
foreign  embassies  ezmnpt  from  the  tax  rolls. 
Thus  the  city  lacks  a  broad  tax  structuze.  It 
has  no  authority  to  finance  buUdings  of  a 
national  natvrre.  Its  residents  an  being 
asked  to  provide  one-quarter  of  the  building 
costs  of  the  Center.  Obviously  they  eauM 
not.  and  should  not  be  asked  to  supply  the 
whole  $90  miUlon  for  a  center  whl^  win  be- 
long to  aU  the  people. 

XB  TKE  CBMISB   VOUrPAEnSAHT 

Completely,  llie  act  establishing  the  can- 
ter  was  allied  by  President  Elsenhower. 
Both  he  and  PrssldMit  Kennedy  and  their 
wives  are  vigorously  supporting  the  project, 
liembership  on  both  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  advisory  oominlttee  reflects  the  non- 
political  nature  of  the  enterprise. 


HOW   WILL 

On  a  national  scale,  a  variety  of  , 

has  been  put  into  ^eet  to  raise  the'tSOflan- 
lk»  needed.  These  iiMdude  a  seat  sadow- 
ment  invgram  whereby  a  tas-dedoetfMe  tfo- 
nation  of  81.000  wlU  endow  a  permanent  seat 
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Bogsr  L.  Stevens,  well-known 
bnslneaBman,    as 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Cen- 
body.   The  80  trustees  are  all 
In  Industry,  ths  professions, 
eduoatlon.  and  government. 
LOO  distinguished  dtlsens.  par- 
assodated  with  the  perform- 
up  an  advisory  committee  on 
by  law  advises  on  the  per- 
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advlsory  committee. 
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ly  Roger  L.  Stevens) 

Im.  Stevens  Is  Chairman  of 
Trustees  of  the  National  Cul- 
A  Detroit  real  estate  man  and 
vodueer,  Stevens  has  produced 
or  ooproduf  td  over  100  Broadway  plays  and 
holda  oAloe  pi  a  variety  of  professional  thea- 
ter giuupsi) 
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Americans  always  have  been 
1 1rst  to  pay  tribute  to  ttaoee  who 
We  honor  our  statesmen, 
heroes,  our  plonsers  In  science, 
are  of  a  nature  to  pro- 
symbols,  then  we  like  to  bring 
to  Washington  for  permanent 
In  this  way.  we  acknowledge 
achievements  have  brou^t  honor 
o  all  America  and  are  a  source 
to  all  Americans. 
Held  of  endeavor,  that  of  the 
krts.  we  have  musicians,  actors, 
and  poets  who  are  second  to 
too.  bring  our  country  great 
redlt.    But  we  do  not,  thus  far, 
to  give  them  c<»nparable 
acknowledgment.    We  do  not  have 
orum  In  which  to  display  their 
We  have  nin  a  grave  risk  of 
lmpressl<m,  to  ourselves  and  to 
If  other  lands:  that  vre  do  not 
performing  arts  as  an  Integral 
Ives. 

country  In  which  more  people 

In  the  United  States  than  go 

games,  both  major  and  minor 

Including  the  world  series.    We 

than  one-half  the  total  number 

orchestras  in  the  world,  1,200 

We  have  700  opera  companies 

Nsitlon.   and   more  than    10.000 

roups.    In   every   State  In   the 

cultural  groups  are  striving  to 

consider  to  be  worthwhile  en- 

practlcal  contributions  to  the 


tiey( 


lives  at  their  communities.  Talent  Is  wide- 
spread In  these  cities  and  regions,  In  colleges 
and  universities.  Tet  we  have  failed  to  give 
national  recognition  and  national  dignity 
and  national  acknowledgment  to  these  efforts 
and  to  this  talent. 

A  short  while  ago,  the  National  Cultural 
Center's  newsletter,  "Footllght,"  sought  the 
views  of  a  famous  conductor  of  a  leading  sym- 
phony orchestra  and  those  of  the  conductor 
of  a  lesser  known  community  orchestra  on 
the  Importance  they  each  attached  to  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center.  Their  opinions  were 
very  Interesting. 

Brlch  Lelnadorf,  conductor  and  miisic  di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  significance  of  the 
Center:  "Why  a  cultural  center?  Why  not 
just  another  fine  hall?  ni  tell  you  why.  A 
cultural  center  is  a  total  enclosure.  It  sho\ild 
be  the  temporary  home  of  everyone  In  the 
audience.  At  the  end  ot  the  working  day, 
you  can  leave  the  fumes  and  noises  behind 
and  go  into  an  entirely  different  atmos- 
phere. I  like  to  think  of  the  Cultiiral  Center 
as  a  reeervation  in  the  way  our  national 
parks  are  reservations.  It  represents  a  con- 
certed effort  to  protect  the  nerves  and  souls 
of  htmum  beings." 

Then  we  talked  with  Igor  Buketoff,  con- 
ductor and  musical  director  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind..  who  saw  in  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter a  challenging  Incentive  to  community 
groups  such  as  his  own  orchestra.  "When  we 
play  outside  of  our  own  hall,"  Buketoff  said, 
"the  facilities  are  often  rudimentary.  Sym- 
phony orchestras  can  have  no  digiilty  when 
they  perform  In  wrestling  arenas.  Ballet 
and  theater  groups  have  no  dignity  when 
they  perform  In  discarded  vaudeville  houses. 
Ctece  the  performing  arts  have  befitting 
homes  In  oulttiral  centers,  their  prestige  will 
soar  and  it  will  become  the  accepted  and  nat- 
ural thing  to  support  them.  The  National 
Cultural  Center  will  show  the  way  for  this 
evolution  of  thinking." 

These  gentlemen  were  speaking  from  the 
world  of  the  symphony  orchestra.  But  it  Is 
the  same  for  all  the  performing  arts.  Ac- 
tress Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  has  said:  "My 
training  with  the  Comedle  Prancalse  In 
Paris  taught  me  that  a  national  preeentation 
means  prestige.  To  perform  upon  one's 
country's  national  stage  gives  this  stamp  of 
prestige  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way." 

Ballerina  Maria  Tallchlef  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  many  yoimg  dancers 
today  feel  the  neceeslty  to  complete  their 
studies  overseas,  believing  there  are  Inade- 
quate facilities  and  inadequate  recognition 
In  their  own  country.  They  feel  European 
training  and  reputation  are  all  the  American 
public  will  accept.  "This  is  not  entirely 
true,"  said  Miss  Tallchlef.  "The  facilities 
are  here  and  we  have  the  finest  teachers  and 
choreographers.  But  the  recognition  is 
missing.  This  is  why  a  National  Cultiiral 
Center  is  so  sorely  needed — to  lead  the  co\m- 
try  Into  acceptance  of  its  own  artistic  great- 
ness." 

Composer  Richard  Rodgers,  speaking  of 
acknowledgment  for  his  own  branch  of  the 
performing  arts,  said:  "The  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  musical  theater  is  that 
it  receive  national  recognition  in  a  national 
climate  \mder  a  national  roof." 

All  reasons  why  we  need  a  National  Cul- 
t\iral  Center. 

Now  what  will  the  Center  do  when  it  is 
built,  when  Its  three  great  halls  are  lighted 
and  Its  programs  have  been  put  into  effect? 

It  will  be  not  merely  an  entity  of  concrete, 
steel  and  marble.  It  will  be  not  Just  another 
set  of  halls,  albeit  splendid  ones  with  every 
modem  technical  facility.  Rather  It  will  be 
a  place  where  Ideas  are  received,  where  they 
are  created,  nurtured,  and  disseminated;  It 
will  be  a  nerve-center  for  all  the  cultural 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 


In  drawing  up  the  Center's  programs,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  Is  fully  aware  of  certain 
basic  musts. 

The  iM'ograms  must  reach,  demand,  en- 
courage and  maintain  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  artistic  expression.  They  must 
adhere  to  the  policy  that.  In  all  of  Its  under- 
takings, the  National  Cultural  Center  Is  a 
national  organisation,  built  by  the  American 
people  for  the  American  people  and  for  them 
to  share  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

There  will  be  a  program  to  provide  an 
attainable  goal  for  the  hundreds  of  talented 
Individuals  and  ciilttiral  groups  throughout 
the  country  who  have  not  yet  reached  a 
national  performing  status.  There  are  sym- 
phonies. Jaaa  bands,  theatrical,  (^)eratle 
companies,  as  well  as  singers,  actors,  dancers, 
and  poets  In  every  section  of  the  country 
whose  standard  of  performance  Is  exceed- 
ingly high.  They  may  have  succeeded  In 
gaining  recognition  In  their  own  town,  re- 
gion or  State,  but  they  may  have  had  no 
opportunity  as  yet  to  be  recognized  on  a 
national  level. 

The  Center  will  stags  a  series  of  national 
and  International  festivals  where  the  cri- 
terion for  presentation  will  be  quality  of  per- 
formance. This  win  be  the  first  time  this 
has  been  done  In  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
those  groups  and  Individuals  meriting  the 
honor  will  be  Invited  to  participate. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  with  hnagl- 
nation  and  vigor,  encouragement  and  Im- 
pet\u  will  be  given  to  cultural  enterprises 
everywhere:  pride  In  local  attaliunents  will 
be  fostered  and  the  financial  structiire  of 
community  groups  will  be  strengthened. 

The  road  to  acceptance  and  success  for  the 
gifted  unknown  is  a  long  and  hard  (me. 
The  ability  may  be  there  but  not  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  order  that  new  talent,  representing  a 
hitherto  tmtapped  contribution  to  omr  na- 
tional artistic  resources,  may  be  sought  out, 
tried  and  proved,  a  series  of  State  and  re- 
gional contests  will  be  held.  These  contests, 
again  for  the  first  time,  irlll  cover  the  entire 
range  of  the  performing  arts  and  will  be 
open  to  every  Individual  of  merit  everywhere. 
The  winners  will  be  brought  to  the  National 
Cultural  Center  for  a  national  debut. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Center  will  be 
physically  located  In  one  city,  benefit  from 
its  programs  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
country.  One  prime  area  where  this  benefit 
can  be  expected  to  have  slgnlfictmt  Impact 
is  that  of  education. 

Through  the  most  up-to-date  means  of 
communication,  the  Center  will  be  able  to 
bring  its  programs  to  people  throtighout  the 
United  States,  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  and  to  coimtries  overseas.  It 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
educational  curricula  of  America. 

The  new  media,  imheard  of  a  couple  of 
decades  ago.  Includes  radio  and  television, 
all  types  of  recordings  and  motion  pictiures. 
In  addition  to  the  some  3,500  AM  and  1,000 
FM  radio  stations,  600  television  stations 
and  the  4  major  commercial  radio  networks 
and  3  major  television  networks,  there  also 
is  an  educational  television  video  tape  net- 
work, with  66  associates,  reaching  almost 
every  principal  city  In  the  country.  At  least 
600  educational  closed-circuit  television  sys- 
tems are  In  operation  across  the  United 
States  and  further  distribution  of  tbe  cen- 
ter's programs  could  be  carried  through  the 
National  Educational  Television  and  Radio 
Oenter  and  the  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational Broadcasters. 

There  will  be  broadcasts  of  artistic  events, 
concerts,  operas,  ballets,  recitals,  plays,  lec- 
tures, and  seminars,  as  well  as  of  official 
receptions  and  presentations.  There  will  be 
recordings,  both  visual  and  aural,  for  delayed 
broadcasting,  for  circulation  aa  reoordlngi. 
and  for  library  use.  Tbe  Centar'a  programs 
will  be  able  to  reach  Into  the  sohoolhouaa 
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snd  conafle  In  New  Ifeadoo,  In  Rhode  bland, 
in  Oregon,  and  Florida.  Advanced  students 
of  the  performing  arts,  of  history.  Uteraturs. 
and  music  will  have  an  added,  oomprel^enslve 
and  vivid  source  of  research. 

Artistic  expression.  In  all.  Its  forms,  cuts 
through  language,  geographic  and.  to  a  signi- 
ficant degree,  political  barriers.  It  Is  the 
greatest  single  means  of  oommunlcatioa 
among  people  and  nations.  It  Is  upon  this 
base  that  our  International  cultural  exchange 
program  Is  founded.  The  National  Cultural 
Center  will  carry  out  a  program  to  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  this  existing  arrange- 
ment. 

At  the  present  time,  distinguished  artists 
from  overseas,  invited  to  appear  in  the  United 
States,  frequently  are  offered  facllltlea  which 
are  inadequate  and  nnsulted  to  their  needs. 
While  they  give  of  their  best,  they  In  return 
are  not  provided  with  the  best. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  play  official  host  to  artists  from  other 
countries  and.  In  so  doing,  should  offer 
stages,  auditoriums,  and  technical  equip- 
ment worthy  of  the  visitors'  art. 

The  Center  will  extend  oOdal  invitations 
to  foreign  artists  and  vrlU  provide  the  finest 
stages  for  their  presentations.  These  na- 
tional presentations  can  be  linked  to  offlclal 
state  visits  by  chiefs  of  state  and  other  digni- 
taries. In  this  way.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  through  their  National  Cultural 
Oenter,  can  demonstrate  to  the  visiting  per- 
former and  to  his  nation  that  we  attach  the 
lmp(H*tance  it  vrarrants  to  our  participation 
in  all  International  cultural  exchange. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  the 
Center  will  do  when  it  Is  buUt. 

What  wlU  It  look  like  when  It  Is  buUt? 
To  design  the  building,  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees selected  the  well-known  architect.  Ed- 
ward Durell  Stone.  Last  September,  Stone 
formally  presented  his  nnodel  to  the  Center's 
honcHrary  cochalrmen,  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  Elsenhower.  Both  they  and,  subse- 
quently, the  CoomilssUm  on  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Board  Itself  expressed  themselves  de- 
lighted and  excited  with  his  design.  Tha 
site  selected  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Potomac 
River  in  Washington  has  been  described  by 
Stone  as  "one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
glorious  settings  for  a  public  building  In  tha 
world."  Situated  opposite  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Island,  a  bird  sanctuary  In  the  middle 
at  the  river  and  decreed  by  law  to  remain  In 
its  natural  state,  the  Oenter  will  be  set  In  a 
permanently  parkllke  atmosphere.  Its  roof- 
top will  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
city. 

The  buUdlng  will  Include  a  1,900-aeat  the- 
ater, a  a,780-aeat  symphony  hall  and  a  2,800- 
■eat  ban  for  (^>era,  musical  ootnedy,  and  bal- 
let. A  gardenlike  roof  area,  with  retractable 
roof  to  insure  use  in  all  weather,  has  been 
designed  for  band  concerts,  art  exhibits,  fes- 
tivals, theater-ln-the-round.  balls,  and  res- 
taurants. The  Oenter  Itself  will  rise  100  feet 
from  a  terraced  plaza  and  vrlll  be  800  feet 
wide  and  630  feet  long. 

Numerous  delicate  stert  colmxms  encased 
in  bronze  with  a  gold  finish  will  surround 
the  building.  A  concrete  substructure  will 
be  topped  by  a  steel  superstructurs  and  tha 
entire  building  wlU  be  sheathed  with  whlU 
marble  facing.  The  entrance  plaza  will  In- 
clude fountains  and  Indigenous  fiowerlng 
trees,  Including  the  traditional  Waahlngton 
cherry  and  magnolia  trees.  A  q>ectacalar 
nighttime  effect  will  be  created  by  exterior 
floodlighting  and  Jet  fountains  rising  fnmi 
the  Potomac  River  on  gala  occasions. 

The  architect  has  designed  welL  He  has 
drawn  up  plans  for  a  building  In  absolute 
conformity  with  the  Ideals  and  standards  of 
the  finished  oenter. 

Now.  how  WlU  it  be  bulltf  In  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act.  Congress  daalgnated 
those  magnlfioent  13  acres  on  tha  banks  of 
the  Potoanae  Blver  as  ths  site  of  tha  Osntar, 
but  sUptilated  that  the  funds  for  the  build- 
ing must  come  from  voluntary  contrlbu- 


tlOBB.  Oongreas  went  further.  It  authorized 
for  tha  first  thna.  a  nationwide  f undralalng 
campaign  for  a  cultural  enterprise. 

We  launched  the  fundralslng  drive  with  a 
closed-circuit,  nationwide  telecast  last  No- 
vember, in  which  more  than  60  local  com- 
munities from  coast-to-coast  participated. 
We  have  otho-  drives  now  underway — we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  practical  and  imaginative — 
and  we  are  confident  we  will  raise  the  gSO 
million  necessary  to  build  the  Center  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

The  dollars  comprising  that  $30  million 
will  come  from  people  who  demand  a  stand- 
ard which  Is  constant,  by  people  who  will 
not  take  their  art  iriUi  a  doae  of  compro- 
mise. It  will  be  built  by  people  whose  vision 
is  broader  than  Just  the  path  of  day-to-day 
existence,  but  who  realize  that  that  existence 
requires  a  substantial  artistic  ingredient.  It 
will  be  built  by  the  dollars  of  people  who 
have  enormous  pride  In  their  country's  artis- 
tic achievements  and  who  want  to  hold  those 
achievements  up  for  the  whole  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  see.  It  vfUl  be  built 
by  people  who  give  of  their  best  in  their  own 
endeavors,  demand  that  a  dignity  be  accorded 
to  those  effnts  and.  by  the  same  token,  de- 
mand that  a  similar  dignity  be  accorded  to 
the  efforts  of  others,  in  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor. 

Speaking  for  labor,  APIi-CIO  President 
George  Meany  said  this  shortly  after  accept- 
ing President  Kennedy's  invitation  to  sit  on 
the  Center's  Board  of  Trustees:  "This  la  a 
project  that  should  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  all  of  us  in  the  labor  movement.  We  have 
done  much  to  vrln  for  American  workers  the 
leisure  time  to  which  they  are  entitled;  sure- 
ly It  is  highly  appropriate  for  us  to  Join  in  an 
undertaking  that  will  help  to  make  those 
leisure  homv  more  rewarding.  In  this  in- 
stance there  Is  the  fcrther  consideration 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  per- 
forming artists,  to  whom  this  enterprise  Is 
so  Important,  are  also  membos  of  AFL-CIO 
\mlons." 

For  decades  now,  the  entertainment  and 
performing  unions  have  worked  for  the  pres- 
ervation, betterment  and  the  expansion  of 
the  performing  arts.  Members  traditionally 
have  been  tireless  In  their  efforts  to  over- 
come Inadequate  conditions  and  facilities,  to 
provide  a  respectable  livelihood  for  those 
who  have  chosen  the  arts  as  their  profession. 

Tha  National  Cultural  Center  will  not 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  labor  nninnir, 
it  will  complement  them.  It  will  Increase 
audiences  throughout  the  Nation  and, 
where  this  Is  done,  employment  eonaequently 
will  be  increased.  The  Center  vrlll  elevate 
national  respect  for  the  arts  whereby  they 
may  be  regarded  with  the  same  distinction 
as  they  themselves  have  won  for  the  coimtry. 

We  want  people  to  know  about  the  Center, 
about  the  need  for  it,  about  Its  programs 
and  the  benefit  that  It  can  biing  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  We  want 
people  to  think  of  a  national  center  for  the 
ptfforming  arts  in  terms  of  America's  na- 
tional stage — a  focus  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  represents  and  frames  some  of  the 
foremost  Interest  and  activities  of  our  peo- 
ple, those  of  the  drama,  dance,  music,  and 
poetry. 

We  want  to  buUd  our  National  Cultural 
Center  well  and  we  want  to  build  It  right. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  need  the  support  of 
everyone  who  places  a  high  value  upon  the 
cultural  attainments  of  our  country  and 
who  wants  to  see  them  granted  the  national 
dignity  and  recognition  they  deserve. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  pleased  to  make  this  speech 
at  this  late  hour.  I  am  honored  to  Imow 
that  it  is  planned  to  have  the  speech  re- 
printed and  widely  distributed.  It  is 
Important  that  our  National  Cultural 
Center  receive  the  support  It  so  rlidily 
deserves  from  all  the  people  who  will 


own  it,  for  the  National  Cultural  Center 
I  am  talking  about  will  belonc  to  mil  tbe 
IteoiplB  of  this  oountxy.  I  saj  most  i»- 
spectfuUy.  an  the  people.  I  am  sure  that 
once  tber  understand  tbe  need  for  the 
Center  and  once  they  understand  the 
importance  of  its  symbolism  around  the 
world,  they  will  desire  to  support  it. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphuet],  who 
is  a  very  able  associate  of  mine  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  share  the  view  which  I  now 
express,  that  it  is  not  very  flattering  to 
the  United  States  as  we  go  about  the 
world  to  participate  in  conferences  with 
representatives  of  other  countxlea.  to 
know  that  in  many  places  in  the  wmid 
we  are  looked  at  somewhat  with  askance 
as  not  being  very  active  devotees  of  cul- 
tural Institutions.  We  go  into  Italy; 
and  the  Italians  rightly  boast  of  the  great 
support  that  they  give  to  operas,  orches- 
tras, and  the  dramatic  arts  as  w<dl  as  all 
the  other  arts.  The  same  statement  ap- 
plies to  France,  England,  the  Lowlands. 
Japan,  and  almost  everywhere  dae.  We 
are  guilty  of  dereliction  in  not  having 
given  support  to  the  arts  through  the 
building  up  of  a  national  cultural  center. 
Such  a  center  is  long  overdue. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  I  was 
invited  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the 
speedi  which  I  have  delivered  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  pleased  to  be  Informed 
that  It  is  planned  to  have  the  speech 
reprinted  and  made  use  of  tn  an  attempt 
to  elicit  support  at  the  grass  roots  level 
of  America,  community  aftor  CMnmunity, 
before  women's  clubs,  artistic  groups, 
and  public  bodies.  I  think  we  ought  to 
proceed  without  further  delay  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  are  devot^  to  the  arts 
and  to  cultural  develc^xnent,  and  that 
this  National  Cultural  Center  should  be 
supported.  Its  estaUlshment  Is  long 
overdue.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commeiMl  the  senior  Soiator  from  Ore- 
gon for  his  fine  statonent  relating  to  the 
National  Cultural  Center.  It  is  a  project 
which  is  worthy  of  support — and  the  gen- 
erous support — of  every  American.  It 
relates  not  (mly  to  the  cultural  well-being 
of  our  country,  but  also  the  political  re- 
spect In  which  this  country  Is  held  in 
many  areas  of  the  world.  I  would  add 
that  it  should  relate  directly  to  our  own 
self-respect. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  belongs 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Senator  and  Representative  who 
has  traveled  abroad  is  aware  of  ttie  truth 
of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  it  relates  to  the  arts  and  the 
great  cultural  centers  to  be  found  in  the 
great  cities,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  aJso 
Asia,  AItUsa,  Latin  America,  and  other 
areas.  His  statements  are  so  true  and 
obvious  that  every  American  ought  to 
be  well  aware  of  them. 

I  Join  the  Senator  in  extending  to  the 
project  whol^iearted  support.  I  am  ao 
pleased  that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
wide  audience  in  Amnlca.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  response  will  be  generoos 
and  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yWd? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
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Z  widi  to  thank  the 
»  f efv  words  be  has  ive- 
,  more  eloquently  than  I  the 
^myveeeh.  IsbouldUke 
to  ask  hie  ^•w«««rf<wi  il^t  now  to  hare 
his  reiaaite  made  a  part  of  the  reprint 
of  the  dlseiaslan  of  this  subject  which 
will  be  mac  e. 

Ifr.    HUiiPUHKy.    I    will    be    very 
honored. 


ADMINIST  NATION 
IMPROV  NO 
PATMD  rS 


r'S  PROGRAM  FOR 
OUR     BALANCE-OP- 
POSITION 


Mr.  WJh  PHRK7.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  o  the  United  States  has  pre- 
sented a  be  lanoed  and  meaningful  pro- 
gram for  in  iprovlnc  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments posi  ion  while  at  the  same  time 
outlining  a  ToUcy  that  will  safeguard  our 
domestic  e  tpansion.  I  note  also  that 
earlier  tod  y  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  1  ork  [Mr.  Jsvns]  commented 
on  the  Pre  ddent's  message  relating  to 
the  balancf  of  payments.  He  noted  for 
the  attent  m  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  th^i  it  was  important  that  the 
Departmen  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  give  assur- 
ances that  the  program  that  has  been 
outlined  dies  not  in  any  way— and  I 
quote  now  from  the  Senator  f  n»n  New 
York  (Mr.  JAvrre]— "violate  our  long- 
standing tr  idition  of  not  opposing  direct 
controls  oi  our  international  financial 
transaction  t." 

I  Join  th  i  Senator  in  that  expression. 
I  am  hope  ul  that  the  assurances  that 
are  require  1  will  be  readily  given.  I  am 
confident  t  lat  they  will. 

I  would  ftlso  add  that  the  suggestion 
made  of  a  vorld  monetary  conference  is 
most  meri  orious.  We  live  at  a  time 
when  the  "equirements  for  capital  are 
great.  No  other  country  is  rich  enough 
today  to  b<  the  world's  banker.  There- 
fore it  is  i  nperative  that  we  look  upon 
the  subject  of  capitalization  as  an  inter- 
national re  iponsibility  rather  than  a  na- 
tional resp  msibility.  I  claim  no  expert 
knowledge  in  the  area  of  international 
finance,  bi  t  I  do  believe  that  a  degree 
of  commoosense  is  required  and  Is 
necessary  f  we  are  to  have  any  under- 
rtand1"g  a  all  of  what  is  transpiring  in 
the  intemi  tional  money  markets  and  the 
capital  ma  rkets. 

The  wor  d  is  engaged  in  a  great  trade 
program,  i  a  expanded  trade  program. 
The  world  is  witnessing  an  increase  in 
the  gross  n  ktional  product  in  every  coun- 
try, with  ew  exceptions.  There  is  an 
tnorease  lit  production,  which  in  turn 
means  an  i  ncrease  in  the  volume  of  goods 
and  servia  s  available  for  the  public ;  and 
it  means  i  n  increase  in  the  volume  of 
credits  an  dollars,  or  whatever  units  of 
currency  i  lay  prevail  at  the  moment  in 
any  cme  cc  mtry.  to  handle  the  increased 
traffic  or    he  increased  commerce. 

What  li  the  situation?  We  are  at- 
tempting 1 0  do  a  giant-sised  business  in 
the  world  with  a  pygmy-sized  monetary 
ssrstem.  "^  Te  are  attempting  to  conduct 
world  cmunerce — the  development  of 
the  tndusi  rialiaed  nations  and  the  capi- 
talisation of  the  so-called  imderde- 
veloped  ni  tions — ^with  a  monetary  struc- 
ture unre]  ited  to  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  centiiiy. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  flxMl  itself  in  a  position  in  which 
it  can  be,  in  a  very  real  sense,  intimi- 
dated or  harassed  by  a  group  of  central 
banks  in  foreign  countries,  which  can 
work  their  will  because  of  a  shortage  of 
gold  bullion  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
marketplace. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  talk  about  a  nation 
with  a  $600  billion  gross  national  prod- 
uct, a  high  standard  of  living,  and  stable 
value  of  the  dollar  being  in  trouble  fi- 
nancially in  the  world  because  of  a 
balance^-of-payments  problem. 

The  whole  subject  needs  new  thinking. 
It  needs  what  was  once  termed  a  "new 
look."  I  am  hopeful  that  such  a  study 
will  be  made.  The  proposals  which 
have  been  advanced  to  review  the  long- 
term  future  of  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem should  be  given  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

I  also  urge,  that  we  in  the  Congress 
support  the  efforts  which  have  been  out- 
lined by  the  President  In  his  message, 
and  do  our  part  of  the  job  by  enacting 
the  proposed  interest-equalization  tax 
on  foreign  borrowings  and  foreign  secu- 
rity issues  in  our  markets. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  another  area  of 
congressjonal  responsibility,  as  a  watch- 
dog over  interest  rates.  I  understand 
that  my  good  friend,  the  able  and  bril- 
liant Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! 
had  something  to  say  about  this  subject 
earlier  today.  I  am  sure  many  other 
Senators  will  have  more  to  say  about  it. 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can  be  very 
happy  about  an  increase  in  interest  rates, 
even  though  successfully  limited  to  short- 
term  borrowings. 

This  Saiator  stood  on  this  floor  when 
the  previous  administration  was  in 
power  and  criticized  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  George  Humphrey,  for 
his  high-interest-rate  policy.  I  do  not 
think  that  high-interest-rate  policy 
worked  for  the  good  of  our  coimtry.  I 
do  not  believe  it  worked  for  the  good 
of  the  farmer,  the  independent  busi- 
nessman, or  the  entrepreneur  who 
sought  to  expand  his  business  and  im- 
prove his  position  in  the  marketplace. 
I  know  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  such  a  large  Federal  budget 
today  is  that  we  literally  doubled  the 
cost  of  financing  the  public  debt. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  and  the  ad- 
ministration that  when  the  interest  rate 
rise  took  place  we  were  told  that  this 
would  permit  long-term  borrowing  at 
more  reasonable  interest  rates.  Every- 
body knows  that  did  not  happen. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  in  his 
capacity  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  as  a 
friend  of  this  administration,  wants  to 
serve  notice  now.  I  shall  be  watching 
very  carefully  the  end  results— even  the 
day-by-day  results  and  effects  of  any 
rise  in  interest  rates,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested and  as  worked  out  and  announced 
recently  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  At  this  time  of  the  night 
I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate  long, 
although  I  find  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  discussing  a  very  tempting 
subject.     I  rise  only,  to  commend   the 


Senator.  I  remember  very  well  his  posi- 
Uon  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  his  position  is  being  re- 
stated under  this  administration.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  or  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  whether  it  is  a  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  administration, 
when  we  think  a  course  is  wrong. 

It  does  not  really  pain  me  to  find  my- 
self in  disagreement  with  the  President 
on  this  subject,  because  I  agree  with  him 
on  most  of  his  positions. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  we 
can  best  serve  our  President,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, when  we  disagree,  by  saying  so,  as 
we  serve  when  we  fight  to  put  his  pro- 
gram across. 

I  point  out  also  that  in  our  Demo- 
cratic platform,  we  took  a  position  in 
this  regard.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
we  should  change  that  position.  If  the 
Democratic  Party  were  meeting  in  con- 
vention assembled  next  week,  I  would 
support  the  same  plank  in  the  platform. 
Nevertheless,  I  say — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  shares  my 
view — although  I  may  disagree  with  the 
President  in  this  regard  as  to  details, 
I  pledge  the  President  anew  my  support 
once  a  policy  is  established,  of  trying  to 
effectuate  it  with  the  soimdest  possible 
legislative  controls  and  checks  that  are 
needed. 

Much  of  the  harm  which  might  result 
from  this  program  could  be  prevented, 
to  permit  us  to  get  into  a  position  to 
lower  the  interest  rates,  if  we  were  to 
carry  out  certain  suggestl<»is  that  some 
of  us  have  been  making  as  to  how  to 
stop  the  fiight  of  capital  out  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  wajrs  to  do  so. 

My  position  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  Is 
the  major  step  to  take,  although  there 
are  other  things  we  could  do  as  well.  I 
discussed  this  question  earlier  this  after- 
noon, and  the  record  will  speak  for  it- 
self. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  again  demonstrated  the 
same  objectivity  and  courage  which  have 
characterized  his  many  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  observatioriS. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
so-called  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  of 
this  Government  or  of  any  other  govern- 
ment, because  ultimately  this  will  deter- 
mine what  happens  in  an  economy. 

I  recognize  that  President  Kennedy 
made  a  strong  case  for  stemming  the 
outflow  of  short-term  funds  by  raising 
the  rediscount  rate  and,  along  with  it, 
short-term  rates  on  Government  bills 
and  the  like.  This  Senator  cannot  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  1-year  notes 
ought  to  sell  at  more  than  8  percent  in- 
terest. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  91-day  notes  ought  to  bear  interest 
at  2  percent  or  more  than  2  percent. 
This  is  like  printing  money  and  charg- 
ing interest  on  it.  Therefore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  again  must  restate 
his  deep  concern  over  these  matters. 

The  President  has  assured  us  that  an 
increase  in  short-term  rates — at  a  time 
when  liquid  savings  are  growing  rapidly, 
and  when  there  are  no  accompanying 
restrictions  on  credit  availability  nor 
parallel  increases  in  the  interest  rate  (» 
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bank  loans,  home  mortgages,  or  other 
long-term  obligations-wshould  have  lit- 
tle, if  any,  adverse  effect  on  our  economy. 

I  appreciate  the  frankness  of  that 
statement  I  hope  it  will  be  fully  real- 
ized and  achieved. 

Even  more  important,  from  the  stand- 
point of  congressional  responsibility,  the 
President  stated  today: 

I  have  b«en  usured  by  botb  Treasiiry  and 
Federal  Reeerve  officials  that  tbey  Intend  to 
do  eTerythlng  poeslble  through  debt  manage- 
ment jxAley  and  open-market  operations  to 
avoid  any  reduction  In  domestic  credit  avaU- 
abillty  Mid  any  upward  preesvire  on  long- 
term  mterest  rates  whUe  the  economy  oper- 
ates below  capacity  without  Inflation.  Other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
work  to  maintain  continued  ready  avallabU- 
Ity  of  private  mort^ige  loans  at  stable  Inter- 
est rates. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  commendable 
statement.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  told  us  this  and  that 
he  has  been  assured  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  Federal  Reserve  offi- 
cials that  they  will  do  everything  possible 
to  assiu-e  the  availability  of  credit  at 
stable  interest  rates  without  a  rise  in 
those  interest  rates. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be 
one  of  those,  together,  I  am  sure,  with 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, who  will  be  watching  with  an 
eagle  eye  to  make  sure  these  commit- 
ments are  carried  out. 

I  have  watched  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  other  occasions,  and  some- 
times with  deep  concern.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  Treasury  Department 
does  not  find  itself  with  a  low-grade  fever 
that  brings  about  pressure  for  a  con- 
tinual rise  in  interest  rates.  This  is  not 
a  sound  policy.  It  is  one  that  can  in  the 
future  bring  tremendously  increased  bur- 
dens on  the  national  economy  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  almost  6  percent  unemployment, 
with  our  factories  operating  at  an  aver- 
age of  only  85  percent  of  their  capacity, 
with  the  pace  of  expansion  as  modest  as 
it  is  today,  we  would  be  shirking  our  re- 
sponsibility if  we  did  not  monitor  this 
situation  closely  and  insist  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  Treasury  take  those 
agreed  steps  which  will  not  only  protect 
but  promote  the  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  proposal  to  reduce  taxes  in 
order  to  make  available  more  capital  for 
an  expansion  of  the  economy.  If  inter- 
est rates  were  raised,  even  though  those 
increases  might  be  upon  short-term 
notes  and  short-term  credits,  there  could 
be  a  conflict  of  economic  philosophy. 

I  have  supported  the  tax  program.  I 
supported  it  early.  Last  year  I  called  for 
a  tax  reduction.  But  I  submit  that  a 
tax  reduction  which  is  designed  to  re- 
lease capital  can  be  Jeopardized  if  a 
measure  is  instituted  which  tends  to 
freeze  capital.  I  realize  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  outflow  of  capital  from  the  Uhited 
States  in  order  to  maintain  it  and  hold 
it  for  the  purpose  of  Investment  withm 
the  United  States.  I  want  to  Join  with 
the  President  in  calling  up<m  the  Treas- 


ury and  the  Federal  Reserve  officials  to 
do  everything  they  can,  through  debt 
management  policies  and  open  market 
operati(ms,  to  avoid  any  reduction  in 
domestic  credit  availability,  and  any  up- 
ward pressure  on  long  term  mterest 
rates  while  the  national  economy  op- 
erates below  its  capacity. 

As  I  imderstand  the  workings  of  the 
money  markets,  that  means  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  will  have  to  keep 
reserves — ^total  reserves,  not  just  free 
reserves — growing  at  a  satisfactory  pace 
to  accommodate  the  growth  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  means  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  have  to  provide  reserves  by 
buying  securities  in  the  intermediate 
and  long-term  market.  It  means  that 
the  Treasury  will  have  to  sell  bills  in  the 
short-term  market  Only  by  this  deter- 
mined combination  of  efforts — only  by 
a  determined  twist — ^maj^be  we  should 
call  it  a  super  twist — can  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish the  dual  objectives  of  letting 
short-term  rates  rise  to  help  our  balance 
of  payments  and  keeping  long-term  rates 
low  and  long-term  money  easy  to  help 
our  domestic  expansion. 

This  is  a  big  order.  It  is  one  thing  to 
make  the  statement  that  this  is  what 
is  Intended  to  be  accomplished,  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  see  that  it  is  accom- 
plished. 

My  purpose  in  taking  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  this  late  hour  is  to  make  my 
concern  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
have  it  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  permit  these  things  to 
happen  and  not  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
them  to  make  sure  the  interest  rate 
policy  does  not  damage  the  economy. 

I  am  confident  the  history  of  the  Ken- 
nedy recovery  to  date  tells  us  that  what 
the  President  has  outlined  can  be  done. 
Apart  from  keeping  long-term  invest- 
ment and  mortgage  money  plentiful  and 
cheap,  we  must,  of  course,  get  on  with 
the  tax  cut.  The  favorable  budgetary 
development  for  the  flscal  year  1963 — 
a  sharp  $2.6  billion  reduction  in  the 
deficit—demonstrates  once  again  that  an 
improving  econcuny  is  the  best  way  to 
bring  our  Federal  budget  into  balance. 
And  to  get  that  improvement,  to  create 
the  2  to  3  or  4  million  additional  jobs  we 
need,  to  put  to  work  the  idle  men  and 
machines  that  can  give  us  an  added  $30 
billion  of  output  every  jrear,  we  must 
move  ahead  on  the  program  of  tax  re- 
duction and  revision  that  is  now  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
I  hope  will  soon  be  passed  by  the  House 
and  brought  to  the  Senate  for  its  affirm- 
ative action. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  first  it  must  go  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  corrects  me;  first  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 


the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendletcm  Naval 
Reservation,  CaUf .,  for  a  nuclear  electric 
generating  station. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  18,  1963.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  546)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
grant  easemoits  for  the  use  of  lands  in 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  ccme  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment imtil  12  o'clock  noon  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  36  minutes) ,  imder  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  July  22,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  18.  1963: 

In  th«  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provtsions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section. 6231, 
Rear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Stroh,  UB.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  detennlned  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Having  designated,  imder  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231 
Rear  Adm.  John  8.  McCain,  Jr.,  VS.  Navy! 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  ^polntment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Vice   Adm.   WUllam  F.   Raborn,  Jr..   U.S. 

Navy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 

grade  of  vice  admiral  imder  the  provisions 

of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

In  TBI  Asirr 

The  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  Overton  Oravely,  *.. 
0248412. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Clifford  veilson,  Jr., 
03 13324. 

To  be  brigadier  generaU 

Col.  Stewart  Laycock  Hall,  0849314,  Armor. 

Col.  Norbert  John  Hennen.  0331461,  Infan- 
try. 

Col.  Herbert  Toben  Johnson,  0330101,  In- 
fantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
ae  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
imder  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)    and  3386: 

To  be  major  generalt 
Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Sheldon  Phelps,  0370892. 
Brig.  Gen.  Richard  John  Quigley,  0400101. 
Brig.  Oen.  Frank  Price  WlUlams.  0800461. 
Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  Jerome  Wltte,  0333473. 
To  be  brigadier  generaU 

Col.  Howard  Hosom  Arbury.  O26510S.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Jasper  Newton  Baker,  0446010,  Infan- 
try. 

Col.  Kenneth  William  Brewer.  0411361, 
Infantry. 

Col.  George  Delman  Bastes,  0436928,  ArtU- 
lery. 

Col.  William  Phelps  Simmons,  Jr.,  O806S76, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Burris  Olen  Smith,  0428386,  Artillery. 

Col.  Raymond  Ashby  WUklnson,  0873486. 
ArtUlery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  Uhltad 
States  ottcers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  at  the  Army, 
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TO  qe  brUfudler  general* 

Mlcholaa  Axuleraon,  0875022. 

Oorjie. 
Tale  Foster.  0307029.  Adju- 


llorrU  OelsUm.  01177407.  Ad- 
Corps. 
rhomton  Wlllsy.  0890388.  Ad- 
's Oorpa. 
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000848.  Army 
UJB.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen. 
Oaoaos.  Army 
UJB.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen 
O«a098.  Army 
VB.  Army). 

Uaj.  Oen. 
Army  of  the 
Army). 

ICa].  Gen. 
Army  of  the 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen. 
OM600.  Army 
UJB.  Army). 

Ite)-  Oen. 
O90806.  Army 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen. 
090808,  Army 
UJB.  Army). 

liaj.  Gen. 
000822,  Army 
UJB.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen. 
Army  of  the 
Army). 

Brig.    Oen. 
Jr..  090679. 
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be  fntjor  geiterult 
WlUlam     Winston     Lapsley. 
the  United  States  (Ivlgadler 


<i  mes  Dyce  Alger.  019848.  Army 
BUtes  (brigadier  general.  UJS. 

Ralph    Edwards    Haines.    Jr.. 
tf  the  United  Statee  (brigadier 
iLrmy). 

^emoo   Prtee   Mock,   OI9900. 
Tnltsd  States  (brigadier  gen- 


brfgadi«r  general* 
l^lam  Carl  Garrtson,  030144. 
XTnlted  States   (colonel.  UjS. 


Cheetcr    Victor    Clifton.    Jr.. 
of  the  United  States  (coloael. 

WUUam     Chariss     Haneke. 
of  the  United  States  (coloael. 

George      Patd      Sampaon. 
of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

Jackson     Graham.     030563. 
United   States   (colonel.  UJB. 

Bdwln    Hess   Burt>a.    031518. 
United  States    (colonel.  U.S. 

Arthur    WlUlam    Oberbeck. 
of  the  United  States  (colonel. 

Douglass    Phillip     Quandt. 
of  the  United  Statea  (colonel. 

Robert    Francis     Seedlock, 
of  the  U&lted  States  (ccdonel. 

Alexander    Day    Sorles.    Jr.. 
of  the  United  Statea  (colonel. 

Idba  Graham  Zlerdt.  020632, 
United  Statee   (colonel.  U^S. 


Aimy 


George    Vernon    Underwood, 
of  the  United  States  (colo- 


Albert  Onie  Connor.  090600. 
United  States   (colonel,  n.S. 

Woodrow  Wilson   Stranberg. 
of  the  UHtted  States  (colonel. 


Ma).  Gen.  FHdlnand  lliomas  Unger, 
O00734.  Army  of  tho  United  States  (colonel, 
U.8.  Army. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  Franklin  Taylor. 
000770.  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel. 
UJS.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jamee  Howard  Skeldon. 
020631.  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colo- 
nel. UJS.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joe  StaUlnga  Lawrle,  O30B14, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UJB. 
Army). 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thubsday,  July  18, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain. Rev. Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  efferent  the  following  prayer: 

Daniel  2:  20:  Blested  be  the  name  of 
God  forever  and  ever;  for  uHadom  and 
might  are  His. 

Almighty  God.  we  earnestly  implore 
Thee  that  in  these  times  of  destiny  for 
our  Republic,  we  may  make  known  to 
the  forces  of  communism  that  our  Union 
is  one  and  inseparable. 

Orant  that  we  may  proclaim  to  the 
adversary  our  conviction  that,  however 
we  may  differ  in  our  philosophy  as  po- 
litieal  parties,  we  are  not  a  divided  na- 
tion but  that  we  are  all  equally  deter- 
mined that  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to 
undermine  our  form  of  government. 

May  the  liembers  of  Congress  be  men 
and  women  who  are  onulating  the  ex- 
ample of  those  patriots  and  leaders  in 
our  national  history  who  served  our  be- 
loved countoy  with  heroic  courage  and 
humble  fidelity. 

Inspire  us  to  dedicate  our  lives  to 
lofty  ambitions,  and  may  we  be  partners 
in  advancing  our  Nation's  spiritual  cul- 
ture and  moral  refinement  in  order  that 
we  may  truly  be  a  people  whose  Ood  Is 
the  Lord. 

Hear  us  i&  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of  the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  Jiily  11,  1963: 

HH.  1275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mies 
Ann  Super. 

HJt.  1292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CarmeU 
Calabrese  DiVito; 

HJl.  1332.  An  set  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
Hodrlgues  Fonaeca; 

HJl.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aaeunta 
DlLeUa  CodeUa; 

H.B.  3356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose- 
phine Maria  (Bonaccorao)  Botell;  and 

HJl.  4773.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leroy 
Smallenbergv.  a  referee  In  bankruptcy. 
On  July  17.  196S: 

HJl.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Law- 
rence K.  Bird;  and 

H.B.  6881.  An  act  to  improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force 
offleers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  coloneL 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  otHnmunicatlon.  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk,  and  which,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 

ComnTTBB  ow  AoaicotTmg, 
Washington.  D.C..  Jutf  17. 1993. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoaicacK, 
The  Speaker. 

The  Hotue  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  SPSAKrn:  Pxinraant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
today  considered  the  work  plans  transmitted 
to  you  by  executive  communication  and 
referred  to  this  committee  and  unanimoualy 
approved  each  of  auch  plana.  The  work 
plans  Involved  are: 


8Ut« 

Watmbwl 

Executive  com- 

monlcatkmnam* 

ber 

Nebnaks. 

Do 

Aritona 

Oklahoma 

Florid* 

Vlnrlnla- 

FVorWa- 

Orefon 

TPTinMsw 

Hawaii 

B«ar-Pl*roe... 

Bellwood 

Buckbom-Mesa 

Caney  Creek 

latokpoca  Marsh 

Johns  Creek.^ 

Jumper  Creek 

Middle  Fork  of 

Hood  River. 
MnHjerry  Creek 

80S.  SSth  Cone. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
«41.88th  Cong. 
»40, 88th  Cong. 
S41,88thConK. 
3423.  87(h  Cong. 

1890,  87th  Conjt. 
808.  88th  Coog. 

Arkansas 

West  Virginia. 

Tapek)  Bavou 

U^er  Declcers 

Upper  Little  Min- 
nesota River. 
Upper  Tampa  Bay.. 

Do. 
MO,  88th  Cong. 

South  Dakota, 
norlda- 

641,  86th  Cong. 
1288.  87th  Conr. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Habolo  D.  CooLrr, 

Chairman. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESn>ENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  141) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Soon  after  my  inauguration,  I  reported 
to  the  Congress  on  the  problems  pre- 
sented to  this  Nation  by  3  successive 
years,  beginning  in  the  late  1950's,  of 
mounting  balance-of-payments  deficits 
accompanied  by  large  gold  outflows;  and 
I  announced  a  program  designed  to  re- 
store both  confidence  in  the  dollar  and 
eventual  equilibrium  in  our  international 
accounts.  The  challenge  posed  by  those 
pressures  was  heightened  at  that  time  by 
the  need  to  halt  and  reverse  the  spread 
of  unemployment  and  revive  our  falter- 
ing economy.  Rejecting  a  choice  be- 
tween two  equally  unpalatable  alterna- 
tives— improved  employment  at  home  at 
the  cost  of  a  wetUcer  dollar  abroad  or  a 
stronger  dollar  at  the  cost  of  a  weaker 
economy  and  Nation — ^we  sought  a  new 
course  that  would  simultaneously  in- 
crease our  growth  at  home,  reduce  un- 
employment and  strengthen  the  dollar 
by  diminatlng  the  deficit  in  our  Inter- 
national pajments.    It  is  appropriate 
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now— nearly  2%  years  later— to  look 
back  on  the  problems  faced,  to  review 
the  progress  made  and  to  chart  the 
course  ahead. 

There  is  much  from  which  to  take 
heart  Our  economy  has  resumed  its 
growth  and  unemplojrment  has  been  re- 
duced. Hie  dollar  remains  strong,  bul- 
warked by  nearly  40  percent  of  the  free 
world's  monetary  gold  stock  as  well  as 
by  a  newly  constructed  network  of  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  financial  ar- 
rangements. Our  gold  outflow  has  been 
halved.  There  are  signs  of  longer  nm 
Improvement  in  our  world  competitive 
position,  as  our  prices  and  costs  hold 
steady  while  others  are  rising.  The  defi- 
cit in  our  balance  of  pajrments  has  been 
reduced — from  $3.9  billion  in  1960  to 
$2.4  billion  in  1961  and  $2.2  bUlion  in 
1962. 

Our  basic  strength,  moreover,  is  vast, 
real,  and  enduring.  Our  payments 
deficits,  measured  in  terms  of  our  loss  of 
gold  and  the  increase  in  our  short-term 
liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners,  have  con- 
sistently been  equaled  or  exceeded  by  the 
growth  of  our  long-term,  high-yielding 
foreign  assets — assets  which  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  an  increasing 
source  of  strength  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Today.  Americans  hold  more 
than  $60  billion  of  private  investments 
abroad,  and  dollar  loans  repayable  to  the 
U.S.  Government  total  over  $11  billion. 
At  the  end  of  1962.  all  of  these  assets  ex- 
ceeded our  liabilities  to  foreigners  by  an 
estimated  $27  billion.  And  they  have 
shown  an  increasing  strength  over  the 
years:  Our  total  income  from  these 
sources  in  1959  was  $3  biUioQ;  in  1962  it 
had  risen  to  $4.3  billion;  and  we  expect 
further  substantial  increases  in  the 
coming  years. 

These  are  all  signs  of  progress.  But 
unemployment  is  still  too  high;  our 
growth  rate  is  still  too  low;  and  it  is  now 
clear  that,  despite  the  favorable  forces 
at  work  over  the  long  run,  more  remains 
to  be  done  today  to  eliminate  the  con- 
tinuing payments  deficit. 

A  significant  portion  of  our  progress  so 
far  has  been  due  to  special  agreements 
with  friendly  foreign  countries — for  debt 
prepayments,    advance    payments    for 
military  equipment,  and  U.S.  borrowings 
abroad.     While    similar    arrangements 
may  once  again  prove  capable  of  cover- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  the  gross 
deficit  in  1963,  such  special  transactions 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  indefinite 
future.    Moreover,   while  our  commer- 
cial trade  balance  and  Government  ex- 
penditures overseas  have  shown  modest 
improvement,    capital    outfiows.     both 
short  term  and  long  term  have  increased. 
Although  there  is  urgent  need  for  fur- 
ther effort  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that, 
in  solving  its  international  pasrments 
problem,  this  Nation  will  continue  to 
adhere  to  its  historic  advocacy  of  freer 
trade  and  capital  movements,  and  that 
it  will  continue  to  honor  its  obligation 
to  carry  a  fair  share  of  the  defense  and 
development  of  the  free  world.    At  the 
same  time,  we  shall  continue  policies  de- 
signed   to    reduce   imemployment   and 
stimulate  growth  here  at  home — for  the 
well-being  of  all  free  pe<H>les  is  inextrica- 
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bly  sitwlned  with  the  progress  achieved 
by  our  own  people,  i  want  to  make  it 
equally  clear  that  this  Nation  will  main- 
tain the  dollar  as  good  as  gold,  freely 
interchangeable  with  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce,  the  foimdation  stone  of  the  free 
world's  trade  and  payments  system. 

But  continued  confidence  at  home  and 
cooperation  abroad  require  further  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  inroads  into 
the  hard  core  of  our  continuing  payments 
deficit — augmenting  our  long-range  ef- 
forts to  improve  ovir  economic  perform- 
ance over  a  period  of  years  in  order  to 
achieve  both  external  balance  and  in- 
ternal expansion — stepping  up  our 
shorter  run  efforts  to  reduce  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  while  the  long- 
range  forces  are  at  work— and  adding 
to  our  stockpile  of  arrangements  de- 
signed to  finance  our  deficits  during  our 
return  to  equilibrium  in  a  way  that  as- 
sures the  continued  smooth  functioning 
of  the  world's  monetary  and  trade  sys- 
tems. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  measures 
required  in  the  latter  two  categories,  I 
must  emphasize  once  again  the  necessity 
of  improving  this  Nation's  overall  long- 
range  economic  performance — including 
increased  investment  and  modernization 
for  greater  productivity  and  profits,  con- 
tinued cost  and  price  stability  and  full 
employment  and  faster  growth.  This  is 
the  key  to  improving  our  international 
competitiveness,  increasing  our  trade 
surpluses  and  reducing  our  capital  out- 
fiows. 

That  is  why  early  enactment  of  the 
comprehensive  tax  reduction  and  revi- 
sion program  previously  submitted  is  the 
single  most  important  step  that  can  be 
taken  to  achieve  balance  abroad  as  well 
as  growth  here  at  home.    The  increased 
investment  incentives  and  purchasing 
power  these  personal  and  corporate  tax 
reductions  would  create— combined  with 
last  year's  actions  giving  special  credits 
for  new  investment  and  more  favorable 
depreciation    treatment — will    promote 
more  employment,  production,  sales  and 
investment,  particularly  when  accom- 
panied by  the  continued  ample  availa- 
bility of  credit  and  reasonable  long-term 
rates  of  interest.    A  prosperous,  high- 
investment  economy  brings  with'  it  the 
rapid  gains  in  productivity  and  efficiency 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  competitive  position  abroad. 
To  gain  new  markets  abroad  and  re- 
tain the  gains  of  new  growth  and  efll- 
Giency  here  at  home,  we  must  continue 
the  price-cost  stability  of  recent  years, 
limiting  wage   and   profit  increases  to 
their  fair  share  of  our  improving  produc- 
tivity.   That  is  why  we  have,  for  2  years, 
been  urging  business  and  labor  to  recog- 
nize   and    use    reasonable    wage-price 
guideposts  for  resolving  the  issues  of  col- 
lective bargaining.    Our  success  in  hold- 
ing down  our  price  level  relative  to  that 
of  oiu:  major  competitors  is  a  powerful 
force  working  to  restore  our  payments 
balance  over  the  longer  run.    This  fact 
should  not  be  obscured  by  current  short- 
nm  developments. 

While  these  long-range  forces  are  tak- 
ing effect,  a  series  of  more  immediate 
and  q;>ecialized  efforts  are  needed  to 


reduce  the  deficit  in  our  international 
transactions  and  defend  our  gold  re- 
serves: 

1.   KZPOBT   KXPAM8IOK 

Our  commercial  sales  of  goods  and 
services  to  foreign  cotmtries  in  1962  ex- 
ceeded our  purchases  by  $4.3  billion,  and 
they  are  continuing  at  about  the  same 
rate  this  year.  This  is  our  greatest 
strength,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Our  ex- 
ports of  goods  have  risen  only  moderately 
over  the  past  3  years,  and  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  rise  of  imports 
which  has  accompanied  oUr  domestic  ex- 
pansion. As  a  result,  rather  than  fur- 
nishing increased  support  for  our  other 
transactions.  1962  saw  a  decline  in  our 
commercial  trade  surplus. 

The  primary  long-term  means  for  cor- 
recting this  situation  is  implonentation 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The 
special  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions is  pr^aring  to  use  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  authority  given  to  me  by  the 
act,  in  an  across-the-board  drive  for 
loWer  tariffs  and  against  other  barriers 
to  trade.  This  should  open  new  markets 
and  widen  existing  markets  for  Ameri- 
can exports. 

As  mentioned  above,  our  whole  long- 
range  domestic  program — ^including  in- 
creased investment,  improved  productiv- 
ity and  wage-price  stability— 48  designed 
to  better  the  competitive  position  of  our 
products  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Con- 
tinued price  stability  at  home,  contrasted 
with  the  upward  trend  in  prices  abroad, 
will  create  an  increasingly  favorable  cli- 
mate for  American  exports;  and  this  ad- 
ministration is  concentrating  on  six 
immediate  measures  to  help  American 
businessmen  take  advantage  of  oiu-  ex- 
port potential. 

First,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
created  a  wholly  new  program  of  export 
financing  which  now  provides  VS.  busi- 
ness with  credit  facilities  equal  to  any 
in  the  world.  The  major  element  in  this 
new  program  is  the  guarantee  of  short- 
and  medium-term  export  credits  by  the 
Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association, 
composed  of  more  than  70  private  In- 
surance companies  in  conjunction  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  to  restore  the 
Bank  to  full  operating  efficiency  by  re- 
newing its  charter  and  authorizing  ade- 
quate financing. 

Second,  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce  have  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded efforts  overseas  to  probe  for  new 
markets  and  promote  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  American  products. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  developed  a  broad  program  of  educa- 
tion and  assistance  to  present  any  po- 
tential American  exporters.  I  have  re- 
quested a  relatively  small  amount  of 
additional  funds  to  strengthen  the  De- 
partment's efforts  to  stimulate  our  ex- 
ports. These  funds,  amoimting  to  $6 
million,  were  not  approved  l>y  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  essential,  if  we 
are  to  increase  our  trade  surplus,  that 
they  be  included  in  the  final  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  modest  sum  would  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over  in  Ineraaaed 
exports,  lower  payments  deficits,  and  pro- 
tection for  our  gold  reserves. 
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Voarlti.  the  Demrtmait  of  Agrleul- 
tare    aiuMNDeeil   last   March    a 


auction  pro  Tarn  for  direct  sales  of  eoi- 
ton  abroad.  It  Is  emeeted  that  this  new 
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exports  by  as  much  as  $100 
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exports  as  compared  to  im- 
freicht  charges  on  Atlantic 
far  higher  for  eastbound 
freight  thad  for  comparable  Items  bound 
tor  our  ibm  bs.  A  similar  situation  pre- 
vails on  othi  IT  trade  routes.  While  these 
liff  erentials  may  have  been 
n  the  Immediate  postwar 
lie  dcdlar  shortage  when 
•tniggllng  to  get  on  its  feet. 
their  mags  tude  Is  deariy  unjustlfled 
Aecprdlngly.  I  have  directed  the 
Oommerce  to  take  eorrec- 
through  the  Maritime  Ad- 
and.  I  am  urging  the  Fed- 
eral Maridi^e  Commission  In  its  role  as 
an  ladepenlent  regulatory  agency  to 
the  le  spedfle  export  rates  which 
appear  nndi  i^  high.  Should  legislation 
move  necessary,  it  wiU  be  sought. 

to  give  farther  mo- 
Ibe  expansion  of  our  export 
I  will  convoie  a  White 
CoBf^renee  on  'Bxpoiet  Expansion 
17  and  18.  to  alert  Amer- 
ican ftnai;  irfaether  or  not  they  are  now 
exporting.  Is  the  opportunities  and  re- 
wards of  hi  ttating  or  expanding  export 
eOorlsL  W4  shall  vse  this  opportunity 
to  enptaaske  to  American  businessmen 
that  vigonN  s  aetkm  to  increase  their  ex- 
ports woubl  serve  their  own  private 
Inlererts  as  wen  as  the  national  interest, 
s.  Tovanac 

Another  ( lement  that  requires  atten- 
tkm  In  omr  commercial  transactions  is 
the  Increaie  in  our  unfavorable  net 
tourist  bala  luse.  With  Increasing  pros- 
perity enemraglng  American  travel 
abroad,  tott  1  tourist  spending  In  foreign 
\  eouutrles  n  ise  another  10  percent  last 
to  ne  irly  $3^  billion.  This  was 
0  Eset  by  Increased  foreign 
tourist  ex]  enditures  In  the  United 
States,  but  lie  net  result  was  an  outflow 
of  $1.4  bHUc  Q.  or  two-thirds  of  last  year's 
ovorall  bi  lance-of -payments  deficit. 
Tills  year  tl  le  coet  is  estimated  to  be  still 
greater.  T  lat  is  why  we  have  had  to 
Itanit  the  c  uty-free  exemption  for  re- 
turning toirists  to  $100  per  person. 
Last  year  tt  Is  measure  achieved  a  saving 
of  more  tfcsn  $100  mUllon,  and  I  am 
gratified  th  it  Congress  has  extended  the 
Umltation  f  >r  another  2  years.  We  have 
also  sough' ,  throufl^  establishment  of 
the  U.8.  Tt  vnA  Service,  to  Increase  our 
tneome  fren  i  visitors  coining  to  our  coun- 
tnr.  To  further  that  effort.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  Congress  approve  tlM 
fun  amouit  of  the  apintipriatlon  re- 
quested for  the  U^.  lYavel  Service. 

Sn  addltim.  in  cooperation  with  the 
appropriate  government  agencies.  I  am 
a^lng  ttie  ihNBestlc  travel  and  tourism 
Industry  to  launch  a  more  unified  drive 
to  encoura  e  Americans  to  learn  mora 
about  ttieta  own  country  and  the  glory 
of  their  faf  rltage.  A  see-America-now 
program,  t  >  be  In  full  operation  by  the 
spring  of  :  004.  will  make  the  most  of 


our  magnlfloent  resources  and  make 
travd  at  home  a  more  appealing  alterna- 
tive to  travel  abroad. 

Federal  expenditures  abroad  go  largely 
for  defense  and  aid.  These  represent 
the  obligations  which  flow  from  our  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  and  unrivaled 
economic  strength.  With  the  recovery 
of  other  eoonomlciUly  advanced  nations, 
pai^cularly  our  allies  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, we  have  made  vigorous  and  in- 
creasingly successful  efforts  to  work  out 
with  them  a  better  sharing  of  our  com- 
mon responsibilities.  These  efforts — 
combined  with  rigorous  scrutiny  of  off- 
shore expenditures — have  enabled  us,  in 
spite  of  mounting  worldwide  require- 
ments and  costs,  to  reduce  the  overall 
total  of  our  own  oversea  expenditures 
while  we  Increase  the  security  of  the 
free  world  and  maintain  a  high  level 
of  assistance  to  developing  countries. 

A  continual  process  of  modernizing  oiir 
Armed  Forces  and  increasing  efficiency, 
resulting  in  heightened  defense  effective- 
ness, is  reducing  the  requirements  for 
oversea  dollar  expenditures.  At  the 
same  time,  by  tying  our  aid  more  ef- 
fectively to  domestic  procurement  and 
cutting  civilian  expenditures  sharply,  we 
should  be  able  to  achieve  further  savings. 
In  fact,  by  January  1965,  these  processes 
should  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  our  Federal  oversea  dollar  expendi- 
tures by  approximately  $1  billion  from 
that  of  1962. 

(A>    BfXLITAKT  EZPKNDITUSXS 

Tlie  Defense  Department  has,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  administration, 
been  making  vigorous  efforts  to  restrain 
oversea  expenditures,  without  reducing 
military  effectiveness. 

Thus,  despite  the  Berlin  buildup  of 
1961  and  rising  costs  overseas,  gross 
expenditures  abroad  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  been  held  below  1960  lev- 
ds.  As  a  result  of  the  desire  of  our  al- 
lies to  acquire  from  us  modem  military 
equipment,  which  they  need  to  strength- 
en free  world  defenses,  at  lower  cost  than 
they  could  produce  the  eqvilpment  them- 
selves, substantial  offsets  to  these  ex- 
penditures have  also  been  achieved,  so 
that  our  net  outlays  abroad  for  defense 
have  declined  from  $2.7  billion  in  1960 
to  $1.9  billion  in  1962. 

In  line  with  these  continuing  efforts, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  informed 
me  that  the  annual  rate  of  expenditures 
abroad  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  be  reduced — by  measures  to  be  put 
into  effect  before  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1964 — by  more  than  $300  million 
from  the  1962  level.  At  the  same  time 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  continue 
to  seek  arrangements  with  major  allied 
cotmtries  to  Increase  their  military  pro- 
cinement  from  the  United  States  so  as 
to  reduce  the  net  outflow  still  further. 
The  Secretaiy  has  fxuther  assured  me 
that  this  reduction  will  be  accomplished 
without  any  reduction  in  the  effective- 
ness of  our  military  posture  and  with  no 
impairment  in  our  ability  to  meet  our 
commitments  to  our  allies  in  all  parts  of 
theworid. 

Ih  addition  to  direct  expenditures  by 
the  Defense  Department  our  defense  ex- 
penditures abroad  have  for  many  years 


been  increased  by  the  cost  of  programs 
for  the  acquisition  of  strategic  materials 
from  foreign  soorees.  The  cost  of  these 
programs  is  now  steadily  declining  since 
they  have  largely  f  ulfllled  their  purpose 
and  are  no  kmger  needed.  Within  2 
years  they  will  be  reduced  by  over  $200 
million  as  compared  to  1902,  ensuring 
a  total  reductiim  in  defense  dollar  ex- 
penditures well  in  excess  of  $500  million. 

(B)    AOKMCT  rOB  nmUTATIONAL   BKVSLOPMEMT 

During  1960  only  about  one-third  of 
AID  program  expenditures  were  in  the 
form  of  U.S.  goods  and  services.  Last 
year  that  proportion  had  risen  to  about 
50  percent.  But  during  the  flscal  year 
which  ended  last  month,  fully  80  per- 
cent of  AID'S  commitments  were  "tied" 
to  the  export  of  UJS.  goods  and  services. 
The  balance  was  virtiially  all  committed 
for  purchases  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries rather  than  in  the  developed  na- 
tions where  the  payments  surpliises  ex- 
ist which  give  rise  to  our  deficit.  During 
flscal  year  1964,  for  which  fimds  are 
now  being  considered  by  the  Congress, 
AID  commitments  tied  to  U.S.  exports 
v.'ill  rise  beyond  80  percent  of  the  totaL 
I  have  directed  the  Administrator  of 
AID  to  continue  and  intensify  this  pol- 
icy so  that  AID  expenditures  entering 
our  balance  of  payments  in  flscal  year 
1965  may  be  fiirther  reduced  by  about 
$500  million  as  conu>ared  to  fiscal  year 
1961,  from  about  $1  billion  to  not  over 
$500  million,  the  lowest  practicable  min- 
imum. 

<C>      OTBBI     DBPABTMSNTS     AMD     AOENCISS 

The  oversea  disbursements  of  all  other 
departments  of  Oovemment  have  also 
been  brought  imder  special  review  and 
control  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Total  Federal  expenditures 
abroad  (excluding  Defense,  AID,  Treas- 
ury payments  on  forelgn-hdd  debt  and 
Federal  pension  payments)  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  review  now 
amount  to  approximately  $600  mllUon 
per  jrear.  The  Director  of  the  Budget 
has  assured  me  that  vigorous  screening 
of  expenditures  abroad  by  these  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  will 
achieve  further  substantial  balanee-of- 
pajrments  savings.  These  savings,  to- 
gether with  those  which  may  be  expected 
from  revisions  of  programs  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act,  should  amount  to  some  $100 
million  a  year.  This  Includes  my  request 
to  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  per- 
mitting freer  use  of  our  present  holdings 
of  the  currencies  of  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

4.   SROBT-naiC   CAPITAL   VLOW8 

By  skillful  use  of  the  tools  of  debt 
management  and  monetary  policy,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  have  substantially  re- 
duced the  outflow  of  short-term  capital 
through  a  series  of  carefully  managed 
Increases  in  short-term  money  rates, 
while  maintaining  ample  credit  availa- 
bility and  keeping  both  long-term  rates 
and  bank  loan  rates  low  and,  in  many 
cases,  declining.  Experience  in  the  re- 
covery underway  over  the  past  2  V^  years 
provides  a  solid  basis  for  expecting  that 
a  determined  effort  can  succeed  In  keep- 
ing long-term  Investment  and  mortgage 
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money  plentiful  and  cheap  while  boost- 
ing short-term  taiterest  rates,  ftom 
February  1961  through  July  12, 196$,  the 
rate  on  newly  issued  3-month  Treasoty 

bills  rose  76  basis  points,  while  the  rise  In 
long-term  Treasury  bond  yields  was  hdd 
to  only  22  basis  points,  and  the  yields  on 
high-grade  corporate  bonds  and  mort- 
gages actually  declined. 

However,  the  recorded  outflows  of 
short-term  funds — together  with  unre- 
corded net  outflows,  a  large  portion  of 
which  undoubtedly  represent  short-tenn 
capital  movements— still  amounted  to 
approximately  $1.6  billion  In  1962  and 
have  continued  on  a  substantial  scale  so 
far  this  year.  A  sisable  reduction  in 
this  drain  would  do  much  to  strengthen 
our  overall  balance  of  payments.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  decided  to  Increase  the  rediscount 
rate  from  3  to  3V6  percent  At  the  same 
time,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  have 
raised  the  interest-rate  ceilings  on  time 
deposits  payable  in  90  days  to  1  year,  in 
order  to  liable  our  banks  to  comjpete 
more  effectively  with  those  abroad  and 
thus  attract  funds  that  might  otherwise 
leave  the  country. 

While  none  of  us  welcomes  higher  in- 
terest rates  at  a  time  when  our  economy 
is  operating  below  capacity,  an  Increase 
in  short-term  rates — at  a  time  when 
liquid  savings  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
when  there  are  no  accompanying  re- 
strictions   on    credit    availability    nor 
parallel  increases  in  the  interest  rates 
on  bank  loans,  home  mortgages,  or  oVtua 
long-term  obligations — should  have  little, 
if  any,  adverse  effect  on  our  econ(miy' 
The  unprecedented  flow  of  liquid  savings 
should  largely  Insulate  the  longer  term 
markets  from  the  effect  of  higher  short- 
term  rates.    I  have  been  assiued  by  both 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  ofBcials 
that  they  intend  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible through  debt  management  policy 
and  open-market  operations  to  avoid 
any  reduction  In  domestic  credit  avail- 
ability and  any  upward  pressure  on  long- 
term  interest  rates  while  the  economy 
operates  below  capacity  without  Infla- 
tion.   Other    agencies    of    the    Federal 
Government  will  work  to  maintain  con- 
tinued   ready    availability    of    private 
mortgage  loans  at  stable  Interest  rates. 
Nevertheless,    the   situation    lends    in- 
creased urgency  to  the  flscal  stimulus 
that  would  be  provided  by  the  prompt 
enactment  of  the  substantial  tax  reduc- 
tions I  have  recommended. 

5.  Long-term  capital  outflows  consist- 
ing of  direct  Investment  in  productive 
plants  abroad  appear  to  have  leveled  off 
in  recent  years,  whereas  portfolio  in- 
vestments in  the  form  of  long-term  loans 
or  securities  purchases  have  been  rising 
rapidly.  While  our  long-range  program 
should  increase  the  attractiveness  of 
domestic  investment  and  fiu-ther  reduce 
the  outflow  of  direct  investment,  the  ris- 
ing outflow  of  long-term  capital  for 
portfolio  Investment  abroad  shows  no 
sign  of  abating.  It  Is  up  from  $850  mll- 
Uon in  1960  to  $1 J  billion  in  1962.  and 
so  far  this  year  Is  nmning  at  an  annual 
rate  of  well  over  $1.5  biUlon. 
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In  view  of  the  continued  existence  of 
direct  controls  and  <wi4fqnate  capital 
mai^et  mechanisms  in  many  foreign 
countries,  and  the  wide  dtfleientlal  be- 
tween the  long-term  rates  of  Interest  In 
the  larger  industrial  countries  and  the 
United  States,  there  appear  to  be  only 
three  possible  solutions  to  this  proMem, 
two  of  which  are  unacceptable  under 
present  circumstances: 

A  substantial  increase  in  our  whole 
long-term  interest  rate  structure  would 
throw  our  economy  into  reverse,  in- 
crease unemployment  and  substantially 
reduce  our  import  requirements,  thereby 
damaging  the  economy  of  every  free 
nation; 

The  initiation  of  direct  ci^jital  con- 
trols, which  are  in  use  in  most  countries, 
is  inaiHiroprlate  to  our  circumstances. 
It  is  contrary  to  om:  basic  precept  of 
freemaricets.   We  cannot  take  this  route. 
A  third  alternative — the  one  which  I 
recommoid — ^would  stem  the  flood  of  for- 
eign security  sales  in  our  marlcets  and 
stUl  be  fully  consistent  with  both  eco- 
iwmic  growth  and  free  capital  move- 
ments. I  urge  the  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  an  "Interest  equalisation  tax," 
which  would,  in  effect.  Increase  by  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  the  interest  cost 
to  foreigners  of  ol>taining  capital  in  this 
country,  and  thus  help  equalize  interest 
rate  patterns  for  longer  term  ftnimfirig 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.    The 
rate  of  tax  should  be  graduated  from 
2.75  percent  to  15  percent  of  the  value 
of  debt  obligations,  according  to  the  re- 
maining maturity  of  the  obligation,  and 
should  be  15  percent  in  the  case  of  equity 
securities.    This  tax  should  remain  in 
effect  through  1965  when  improvements 
in  both  our  balance  of  payments  and  in 
the  operation  of  foreign  capital  markets 
are  expected  to  permit  its  abandonment 
Under  this  alternative,  the  allocation 
of  savings  for  investment  in  securities 
will  continue  to  be  the  result  of  decisions 
based  on  market  prices.    There  will  be 
no  limitations  on  the  marketing  of  for- 
eign issues  and  no  governmental  screen- 
ing of  borrowers.  Reliance  will  be  placed 
on  price  alone  to  effect  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  the  outflow  of  American  fimds 
for  stocks,  bonds,  and  long-term  loans— 
both  new  or  outstanding,  whether  pub- 
licly marketed  or  privately  placed. 

The  tax  would  not  apply  to  direct  in- 
vestment. It  would  not  apply  to  securi- 
ties or  loans  that  mature  in  less  than  3 
years.  Nor  would  it  apply  to  the  loans  of 
commercial  banks.  These  exemptions 
will  assure  that  export  credit  will  remain 
fully  available.  Furthermore,  piu-chases 
of  the  securities  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries or  of  companies  operating  primarily 
in  such  countries  will  not  be  taxed. 

Nor  will  the  tax  apply  to  transactions 
in  foreign  securities  already  owned  by 
Americans,  or  to  the  purchase  of  seciul- 
ties  by  foreigners.  Underwriters  and 
dealers  would  be  exempted  from  the  tax 
on  stock  or  securities  resold  to  foreign- 
ers as  part  of  the  distribution  of  a  new 
issue.  But  all  Americans  who  purchase 
new  or  outstanding  foreign  securities 
from  foreign  issuers  or  owners  would  be 
subject  to  this  tax.  In  order  to  avoid  un- 
fair burdens  on  transactions  which  are 


nearly  complete,  tiie  tax  diould  not  ap- 
ply to  offerings  of  securities  for  which 
active  registration  statements  are  now 
<m  file  with  the  Seeiuittes  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Purchase  commitments 
whl<^  have  already  been  made  should 
also  not  be  affected. 

The  Secretary  of  Vttt  Treasury  is  sub- 
mitting the  details  of  this  proposal  to  the 
COTigress;  and  I  have  been  assured  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  be  prepared  to  give  high  priority  to 
this  proposal  after  action  has  l)een  taken 
with  respect  to  the  overall  program  of 
tax  reduction  and  reform  now  before  it. 
Since  the  effectiveness  of  this  tax  re- 
quires its  immediate  application,  I  am 
asking  Congress  to  make  the  legislation 
effective  from  the  date  of  this  message. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  win 
promptly  make  available  all  instructions 
necessary  for  interim  fulflllment  of  the 
provisions  of  this  reccnnmendation. 
pending  the  enactment  of  legislation  by 
the  Congress. 

6.  Investment  by  foreign  savers  in  the 
securities  of  UJ3.  private  companies  has 
fallen  n«)idly  to  less  than  $150  million 
in  1962.  The  better  climate  for  invest- 
ment that  win  flow  from  enactment  of 
the  program  for  tax  reduction  and  re- 
form now  before  the  Congress  win  do 
much  to  Improve  this  situation  but  a 
direct  action  program  is  also  needed  to 
promote  oversea  sales  of  securities  of 
U.S.  companies.  Such  a  program  shoiild 
also  be  designed  to  Increase  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  flnftncfng  of  new  or  ex- 
panded operations  on  the  part  of  UJ3. 
companies  operating  abroad. 

To  meet  tiiese  two  facets  of  a  single 
problem,  a  new  and  positive  program 
should  be  directed  to  the  f  oUowlng  areas 
of  effort: 

(a)  The  identiflcation  and  critical  ap- 
praisal of  the  legal,  administrative  and 
institutional  restrictions  remahihig  in 
the  capital  markets  of  other  Industrial 
nations  of  the  free  world  which  prevent 
the  purchase  of  American  securities  and 
hamper  U5.  companies  In  finftn/.ir^g 
their  operations  abroad  from  non-UjS. 
sources; 

(b)  A  review  of  US.  Government  and 
private  activities  which  adversely  affect 
foreign  purchase  of  the  securities  of  U.S. 
private  companies;  a-nd 

(c)  A  broad  and  Intensive  effort  by  the 
U.S.  financial  community  to  market 
securities  of  U5.  private  companies  to 
foreign  investors,  and  to  increase  the 
availability  of  foreign  financing  for  UJ3. 
business  operating  abroad. 

Such  a  program  wiU  necessarily  in- 
volve a  pooUng  of  the  know-how  and 
efforts  of  the  Government  and  the  fi- 
nancial community.  I  have  asked  the 
Treasury  Dq^artment  in  consultation 
with  the  State  Department  to  develop 
an  organization  plan  and  program. 

The  increased  freedom  of  capital 
movement  and  Increased  participation 
by  foreign  dtiaeos  and  flwa»^.^^^^  jnstitu« 
tions  In  the  ownership  and  fl»Mni*^^g  ^f 
American  business,  toward  which  thesa 
efforts  are  directed.  wiU  serve  la 
strengthen  the  ^^'^^^^^Hntr  and  pftiJt^irai 
ties  of  the  free  world  as  weU  as  its  mooa- 
tary  system.    Securities  of  U.S.  private 
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flnns  could  be  and  ahould  be  one  of  our 
best  selling  exports.  An  tfM»r«»^*ing  for. 
elgn  Invest!  lent  In  these  securities  will 
encourage  i  more  balanced  two-way 
capital  trafl  c  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  e  tpltal  markets  and  minimise 
the  Impact  <  ii  net  long-term  capital  out- 
flows from  me  United  States  on  our  bal- 
ance of  pajjnents. 

7.  Spedal^  Government  transactions 
covered  $1.1  billion  of  our  deficit  in 
1962.  Tlieie  Included  prepajrment  of 
debt  by  fon  ign  countries,  advance  pay- 
ments on  unitary  purchases  here,  and 
the  Issuance  by  the  Treasury  of  mediiun- 
term  securlt  es  to  foreign  official  holders 
of  dollars,  further  debt  prepayment  is 
expected  in  1963 — ^France  has  Just  an- 
nounced a  p  repaymait  of  $160  million — 
but  It  Is  cle  ir  that  these  are  tonporary 
gains  n^ileh  cannot  be  repeated  for  very 
long.  Nor  1 1  It  likely  that  advance  pay- 
moits  on  a  illtary  purchases  will  again 
be  large,  as  he  pace  of  deliveries  against 
purchases  li  now  rising. 

Tlierefore  as  our  continuing  balance- 
of-paymenti  deficit  leads  to  accruals  of 
dollars  by  fc  reign  central  banks,  exceed- 
ing the  size  )f  the  dollar  balances  which 
they  normal  y  carry,  it  has  been  particu- 
larly helpfu  that  a  number  of  foreign 
government  and  central  banks  have 
begim  purdiasing  a  new  type  of  non- 
maxtetable  medium-term  Treasury  se- 
curity, deno  nlnated  either  in  dollars  or 
In  ttuir  own  currencies,  as  a  convenient 
alternative  to  the  purchase  of  gold. 
Some  $610  n  llllon  of  such  securities  have 
been  newly  ssued  thus  far  in  1963. 

Further  di  bt  prepayments  and  further 
of  the  le  securities  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  year  win  reflect  the  un- 
precedented degree  of  cooperation  now 
prevailing  in  International  flnance  and 
the  growing  recognition  that  correction 
of  payment!  Imbalances  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  surplus  as  well  as  the  defl- 
cit  oountriei.  In  this  spirit  we  shall 
also  continue  to  press  for  a  fuUer  and 
fairer  sharii  ;  of  the  biu-dens  of  defense 
and  aid  and  or  the  rediiction  or  elimina- 
tion of  the  1  rade  barriers  which  impede 
our  exports. 

8.  Oold  tales  and  increased  dollar 
holdings  ser  re  to  flnance  what  remains 
of  our  defld  after  special  governmental 
transactions  In  1962.  this  deficit 
amounted  U  approximately  $2.2  billion. 
It  was  flnan  )ei  by  the  sale  of  $890  mil- 
lion in  gold  md  $17  million  of  our  hold- 
ings of  f  oreii  n  exchange  as  weU  as  by  an 
increase  In  oreign  holdings  of  dollars 
and  TJB.  Qo^  emment  securities  amount- 
ing to  $653  mimon.  and  an  increase  of 
$626  million  in  the  holdings  of  dollars 
by  the  Iiiter  lational  Monetary  Fund. 

The  total  outflow  of  gold  for  the  2 
yean  1961  and  1962  combined  only 
slightly  exo  seded  the  outflow  in  the 
single  year  1  MO;  and  the  outflow  in  1963 
Is  running  a  a  rate  well  below  last  year, 
the  I  se  in  short-term  interest 
rates  resultlig  from  the  recent  action 
of  the  Feder  J  Reserve  win  make  it  con- 
siderably m^re  attractive  for  foreigners 

in  dollars,  includ- 
Qovemment  tecxai- 
Improved  that  in- 
f Ofejgn  holdings  of  these  assets 
Instead  of  g«  Id  wffl  flnance  a  stin  larger 
share  of  our  defldt. 
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9.  The  International  Monetary  Fund, 
however,  presents  a  different  situation. 
Last  year  the  Fund's  dollar  holdings  ba- 
creased  as  other  countries  paid  off  their 
debts  in  dollars  and  concentrated  new 
borrowings  in  other  convertible  curren- 
cies to  the  extent  practicable.  But  the 
Fund's  rules  provide  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  drawing — that  is,  a  borrow- 
ing— it  cannot  hold  more  of  any  cur- 
rency than  was  paid  in  at  the  time  of 
original  subscription  (in  effect.  75  per- 
cent) ;  and  the  Fund's  holdings  of  dollars 
have  now  nearly  reached  that  level. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  United 
States  has  requested  and  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  IMF  has  approved  a  $500 
million  standby  arrangement  which  au- 
thorizes MB  to  draw  on  the  Fund  from 
time  to  time  during  the  coming  year. 
It  Is  our  intention  to  utilize  this  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  repay- 
ments which  are  expected  to  total  about 
$500  million  during  the  course  of  the 
next  12  months.  When  a  country  desires 
to  repay  the  Fund,  we  wlU  draw  con- 
vertible foreign  currencies  from  the 
Fund,  paying  for  them  with  doUars.  The 
counter  Making  the  repayment  will  use 
its  own  dollars  to  buy  these  foreign  cur- 
rencies from  us  in  order  to  repay  the 
Fund.  AU  transfers  wiU  take  place  at 
par.  Thus  the  Fund  wiU  continue  to 
finance  a  portion  of  our  deficit  by  in- 
creasing its  holdings  of  dollars  and  its 
various  debtors  wUl  continue  to  have  a 
simple  and  costless  method  by  which 
they  can  redeem  their  obligations  to  the 
Fund.  The  alternative  under  present 
circumstances,  now  that  they  cannot  pay 
off  directly  in  dollars,  would  have  been 
either  to  buy  gold  from  the  United  States 
with  which  to  repay  the  Fund,  or  to  pur- 
chase other  ccmvertible  currencies  in  the 
maiicet  with  their  doUars  at  extra  cost 
and  inconvenience. 

Drawings  by  the  United  States  under 
this  new  arrangement  wiU  be  repayable 
in  3  years,  with  a  2-year  extension  avail- 
able if  needed.  No  interest  win  be  pay- 
able, but  the  drawings  will  be  subject  to 
a  one-time  service  charge  of  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

10.    ■VOLUTION   OF  THX  XNTZSMATIONAL   IfONE- 
TABT   ST8TK1C 

During  the  past  2  years  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  strengthening  the 
basic  fabric  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  upon  which  the  whole  free 
world  depends.  Far  closer  cooperation 
among  the  central  banks  of  the  leading 
industrial  countries  has  been  achieved. 
Reciprocal  credit  arrangements  have 
been  established  to  meet  instantly  any 
disruptive  disturbance  to  international 
payments — arrangements  which  success- 
fully contained  the  monetary  reprecus- 
sions  of  the  Berlin  crisis  in  1961.  the 
heavy  pressiu-e  on  the  Canadian  dollar 
in  the  spring  of  1962.  the  Cuban  crisis 
last  autumn,  the  reaction  that  followed 
the  exclusion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  Common  Market,  and  a  niun- 
ber  of  less  striking  events  that  might, 
in  other  years,  have  set  off  dangerous 
rounds  of  currency  speculation.  An  in- 
formal but  hlgh^  effective  operating 
relationship  has  grown  up  among  a  num- 
ber of  the  same  coimtries  with  respect 
to  the  London  gold  market,  niling  out 


for  the  future  any  repetition  of  the 
alarming  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  which 
created  such  uncertainty  In  October 
1960.  Finally.  10  of  the  leading  indus- 
trial countries  have  established  a  $6  bll- 
Uon  faculty  for  providing  supplemental 
resources  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  wiU  be  available  in  the 
event  of  any  threat  to  the  stabiUty  of 
the  international  monetary  system. 

The  net  result  has  been  to  provide 
strong  defenses  against  successful  raids 
on  a  major  currency.  Our  efforts  to 
strengthen  these  defenses  win  continue. 
While  this  process  is  taking  place,  the 
United  States  wiU  continue  to  study  and 
discuss  with  other  coimtries  measures 
which  might  be  taken  for  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  over  the  longer  nin.  The 
U.S.  Interest  In  the  continuing  evolution 
of  the  system  inaugurated  at  the  time  of 
Bretton  Woods  is  not  a  result  of  our  cur- 
rent pasrments  deficit — rather  it  refiects 
our  concern  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  for  the  growth  of  International 
liquidity  to  flnance  expanding  world 
trade  over  the  years  ahead.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  new  sources  of  Uquid- 
ity  may  wen  be  needed  is  that,  as  we 
close  our  pasonents  gap.  we  wlU  cut  down 
our  provision  of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

As  yet,  this  Government  is  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  any  specific  pre- 
scription for  long-term  improvement  of 
the  international  monetary  system.  But 
we  are  studjring  the  matter  closely;  we 
shall  be  discussing  possible  improve- 
ments with  our  friends  abroad ;  and  our 
minds  win  be  open  to  their  initiatives. 
We  share  their  view  that  the  problem  of 
Improving  the  payments  mechanism  is 
one  that  demands  careful  Joint  deUbera- 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend that  talk  of  long-range  reform  of 
the  system  is  any  substitute  for  the  ac- 
tions that  we  ourselves  must  take  now. 
THS  nomas  or  tbs  rtrruu 

FuU  implementation  of  the  program  of 
action  I  have  outlined  today  should  lead 
to  substantial  improvement  in  our  inter- 
national pa3rments.  The  rate  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  abroad  win  drop  by 
$900  minion  over  the  next  18  months, 
and  the  combined  effect  of  the  increase 
in  short-term  interest  rates  and  the  in- 
terest equaUzation  tax  should  equal, 
and  more  probably  exceed,  this  figure. 
Gains  of  this  magnitude — approximately 
$2  billion — win  give  us  the  time  our  basic 
long-term  program  needs  to  improve  our 
International  competitive  position,  and 
Increase  the  attraction  for  investment  in 
the  United  States. 

These  two  objectives  must  be  the  basis 
of  any  permanent  closing  of  the  pay- 
ments gap.  find  this  program  wiU  achieve 
them  without  threatening  our  growth  at 
home.  It  win  also  do  so  without  com- 
promising our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freer  trade  and  free  movements 
of  capital.  It  win.  in  fact,  help  prevent 
pressures  for  more  restrictive  measures. 
In  short.  whUe  we  must  intensify  our  ef- 
forts, we  can  do  so  with  fun  confidence 
in  the  future. 

JOHM  F.  XCbnnxdt. 

Thi  WHin  Housi,  July  18. 1963. 
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Mr.  AUiER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rgc^wp. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  obJecUcm. 
Mr.  AIXIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, deopite  the  lengthy  analysla. 
skirted  the  basic  problems  at  the  heart 
of  the  situation.  The  President  seeks 
to  cure  the  results  of  Federal  control  by 
more  Federal  regulatton  and  control 

CapitaUsm.  the  private  entenwlse  sys- 
tem, thrives  on  freedom,  not  federal  in- 
tervention. The  tax  he  proposes  on  the 
flow  of  money  is  no  solution. 

Why  does  not  the  PresWent  and  his 
advisers  turn  instead  to  flscal  responsi- 
bUlty?  Tlie  President  and  his  deficit 
financing  advisers  have  forgotten  the 
reasons  for  and  the  need  for  a  federally 
balanced  budget,  reduction  of  debt,  and 
straightforward  reduction  of  taxes  In- 
cluding tax  rate  reduction,  instead  of 
the  fuzzy  tortuous  Presidential  tax  re- 
form recommendations. 

If  the  President  really  wants  to  reduce 
the  Imbalance  of  payments  why  does  he 
not  stop  giving  our  money  away.  While 
we  have  the  greatest  debt  in  the  worid 
we  continue  to  give  f<»eign  aid  an  over 
the  world.  Even  our  Increased  exports 
are  recognized  to  be  the  result  largely 
of  our  own  subsidy.  We  give  foreign 
nations  money  and  they  buy  from  us. 
This  is  artificial  growth.  P^irther.  that 
money  rranaining  in  foreign  hands  can 
be  converted  into  our  gold  at  their  dis- 
ereti(m.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  tordgn 
nations  have  buUt  up  such  dollar  re- 
serves, caUable  in  gold?  Indeed,  in 
many  instances  foreign  nations  have 
refused  to  tower  their  tariffs  after  agree- 
ing to  do  so  to  match  our  reductioa 
because  they  have  pleaded  dollar  short- 
age. Our  foreign  giveaway  and  dls- 
proporUonate  support  of  the  UJI.  are 
instances  of  our  inabflity  to  Uve  within 
our  means  and  exercise  financial  self- 
discipline. 

It  is  high  time  the  new  frontiersmen 
and  other  new  socialists  including  our 
President,  Schlesinger,  Heller.  Gal- 
bralth,  and  others  realize  the  imbalance 
of  payments  result  from  the  big  spend- 
ing policies,  deficit  flnanchig.  govern- 
ment in  business  and  the  increasing  reg- 
ulation and  control  of  our  society  by 
Federal  Oovemment,  under  the  liberal- 
radical  democrats. 


at  the  amount  of  money  this  Nation  is 
spending  on  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  The  facts  become  startling 
when  U.8.  epending  for  defense  in 
Europe  is  compared  to  the  share  our 
wealthy  European  alUes  are  qjending. 

During  ttie  10-year  period  1953-63, 
U.8.  gold  reserves  have  dwindled  from 
$22.1  to  $15.9  blUlon  as  of  Mareh  1963. 
By  comparison,  Belghnn's  gold  reserves 
have  risen  from  $0.8  billion  in  1953  to 
$1.4  MlBbn  as  of  March  1963.  Prance's 
gold  reserves  were  $0.6  bllUon  in  1953, 
and  have  risen  to  $2.7  bilUon  now.  West 
Germany  has  come  from  $0.3  to  $3.7  bU- 
Uon  in  reserves.  For  Italy  the  figures 
are  $0.3  to  $2.3  bilUon.  Netherlands  has 
risen  from  $0.7  to  $1.6  bmion.  whUe  the 
United  Kingdom  has  come  from  $2  bil- 
Uon in  1955  to  $2.6  bilUon  in  gold  re- 
serves at  the  end  of  1962. 

Let  us  compare  the  percentage  of  total 
govmmient  expenditures  which  these 
nations  spend  on  defense.  The  United 
States  spends  some  59.1  percent  of  aU 
Government  spending  on  defense.  By 
comparison.  Belgium  spends  only  12.9 
percmt.  ntmce  only  27.7  percent.  West 
Germany  26.6  percent,  Italy  only  14  per- 
OMit.  Netherlands  19.9  percent,  and 
Great  Britain  spends  some  22  percent  on 
defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  miUtary  contribu- 
Uons  to  NATO  have  continued,  our  gold 
reserves  have  been  falling.  I  am  sure 
ttie  American  people  agree  that  our  rich 
European  aUles  should  b^gln  to  bear 
more  of  the  cost  of  their  own  defense, 
and  I  urge  that  negotiations  begin  soon 
in  order  that  this  burden  win  be  more 
equitably  shared. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  POWER 

Mr.  ROGERS^f  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  CommunteatifHis  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pmci).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

/niere  was  no  obJecti<m. 
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introduced  by  my  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Teagpx  of  Calif  omia,  as  wen  as  many 
other  Members  of  the  House,  Including 

myself .  is  the  more  feasible  approach  and 
sbouid  be  enacted  speedily  into  law. 
The  large  niunber  of  enqdoyees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  who  are  engaged 
in  administering  this  program  want  to 
know  what  the  future  holds  for  them. 
They  are  entitled  to  an  answ^  so  that 
they  may  know  where  they  wffl  be  sta- 
tioned for  another  year.  The  children  of 
these  compliance  oOoers  ouilit  to  be 
considered  as  wen.  as  September  school 
opening  approaches. 

Emll  ZvbTTTL,  staff  correspondent  for 
the  Cotton  Trade  Joomal  wrote  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "FaUure  To  Extend  Program 
for  Braoeros  Brings  Divergent  Reactions 
inBIexioo.''  This  article  an>eared  in  the 
Cotton  Trade  Journal  on  June  7.  1963 
and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  this  House. 

TlM  article  is  as  foUows: 
FAiLtJM^To&Tnn)  Pbocbaic  fob  Bkaceros 

BMlfOB   DiVEBGKMT    RB4CTIOIfS    IK   MbOOO 

(By  EmU  ZnbxTn) 

Mnaco  Citt,  June  1.— The  refusal  of  the 
XJ.S.  Ctongreas  to  renew  the  bracero  agi«e- 
m«it  beyond  the  end  at  this  year  has  brought 
dirergent  reactions  bera. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  MoTlcan  Depart- 
ment o^  Interior  aald  the  action  wfll  not 
seriously  affect  the  Mexican  economy  or 
caxise  serious  unemployment.  Displaced 
workers  can  be  absorbed  by  Mexican  Indus- 
try, a  spokesman  aald. 

In  any  case,  according  to  the  Department 
o*  State,  hiring  of  braceros  has  been  on  the 
dedlne  dnce  1961,  when  the  total  came  to 
296,225  workers.  Last  year  this  dropped  to 
198,322  and  this  year's  total  may  plunce 
below  160.000.  J    **       8° 

OPPOSED  EXODUS 

Francisco  Hemandei  y  Hemandes.  for- 
merly head  of  the  National  Farmer*  Federa- 
tion, said  this  organisation  has  always  op- 
posed the  exodus  of  Mexican  farmworkn* 
who  he  said  are  needed  here.  Senator  Al- 
berto Medina  Mtmos,  of  Nayarlt,  expressed  a 
similar  stand. 

Secretary  of  State  OusUvo  Dias  Ordaz 
said  that  if  the  bracero  movement  U 
ttopptd  It  also  WlU  create  "problems"  for 
the  United  Stotea.  ^^ 

He  said  that  any  extension  will  only  be 
considered  by  Mexico  if  certain  basic  r«qul- 
sltes  are  met:  Improved  salaries,  living  con- 
ditions, food,  transport,  medical  service,  etc 

AO' 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  78 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  OUR  OUT- 
FLOWING GOLD  RESERVES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  our  outflowing  gold  re- 
serves. It  is  DO  wonder  we  are  losing 
Kold.  and  our  Western  European  allies 
are  building  gold  reserves,  when  we  look 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenujore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  yesterday  approved  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78.  the  Mexican 
labor  law.  While  the  enactment  of  a 
1-year  program  would  be  heartening  to 
many  farmers,  ranchmen.  Mi^tean  woik- 
ers,  and  the  general  consuming  public, 
authority  for  more  than  1  crop  f«ar 
should  be  enacted  into  law.  The  non- 
partisan i4>proach  of  a  3-year  phase  out 


Mexico,  however,  wlU  have  soma  adven. 
effects  If  the  bracero  program  Is  deflnitely 
ended.  Officials  estimate  that  around  $35 
miUion  was  earned  by  bracerca  last  year, 
with  an  average  of  around  thU  in  the  past 
S  yeaiB.  *^ 

It  could  also  create  employment  problems. 
There  U  already  talk  at  creating  regional 
labor  banks  to  siphon  off  excess  Mexican 

f»nn  labor  into  needed  areas,  or  into  in- 
dustry. 

As  for  the  bracero  himself,  he  was  stunned 
by  the  news  and  by  the  loes  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  In  the  XTnlted  SUtes  from  6 
weeks  to  3  or  4  months. 

nUMLMit  AGCBAVATXB 

Many  take  the  attitude  that  "nobody  gives 
us  work  here  and  in  rural  areas  the  beat 
lands  are  for  Influential  well  financed  farm- 
ers, or  for  the  favored  few  who  have  Domi- 
cal backing.-  *^ 

The  problem  la  aggravated  further  by  the 
fact  tltat  la  Mexleo  firms  are  herttant  to  hlr« 
anyone  ow  SS  yean  of  aga.  Msay  bracero* 
are  in  Che  40-to-60-y««-  age  group. 


I 


I 
I 


I 
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pout  cal  iMdm  vl«w  tb*  •ntin  slt- 
nation  with  i  lann.  f  Ml  UuU  It  oould  JmA  to 
traolBl*  In  •!  rleultiina  rotninnnttf . 

IB  gamna,  th*  Itop*  la  tliat  Amarican  au- 

tlMrltlaa  will  raeotirtdar  and  that  tlia  braoaro 

ba  estandad  for  at  laaat  a 


THl    KENNEDY  WAUj 


Mr.  CURns.  lir.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uimnimoiis  <  onaenft  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minuU . 

The  SPEil  KER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  he  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mlssou  1? 

There  wai  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUR'  18.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  ebCaine  1  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  hour  this  afternoon,  which 
I  intend  to  d  >,  on  the  President's  message 
on  balance  ( >f  payments.  In  essence  we 
have  here  a  proposal  to  build  the  Ken- 


nedy wall 
fromflowini 


|o  keep  investment  dollars 
to  a  freer  economic  climate. 


I  suggest  th  I  best  way  to  keep  dollars  or 


people  from 


fleeing  to  freer  areas  is  to 


free  up  the  i  rea  which  we  are  concerned 
about  The  way  to  keep  dollars  here  in 
the  United  £  tates  and  encourage  invest- 
ment dollar  to  come  here  is  to  create 
the  kind  of  nvestment  climate  that  will 
encourage  tt:  em  to  come  and  to  stay  here. 
The  Presidei  t  has  not  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  this  c  riUcal  matter. 


RAISES  D    EXECXmVE  SALARIES 

Mr.    MIC  JEU    Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  c  onsent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minuti '. 

The  SPBA  EER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  he  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromininoi«? 
Thore  wai  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICI  EL.  Mr.  Speaker.  later  on 
this  afternoon  I  have  a  special  order 
which  I  am  sure  will  make  interesting 
reading  for  |the  Monbers  in  tomorrow's 
Rkcou. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  President  re- 
quested rais  »  in  executive  salaries  and 
there  was  considerable  talk  about  the 
Members  of  Congress  even 
own  salaries.  I  asked  the 
library  of  dongress  to  prepare  for  me  a 
list  of  all  t  lose  public  ofllcials.  State, 
local,  and  F  ^eral,  whose  salaries  eqtial 
or  exceed  he  $22,500  currently  paid 
Congress.  The  report  from 
of  Congress  was  so  inade- 
QiMte  and  Incomplete  that  we  took  it 
upon  ourselves  to  do  a  much  more  thor- 
our  office,  and  I  believe  we 
more  comprehensive  report, 
include  in  my  remarks  this 
Included  in  the  r^;>ort  will 


possibility  o 
raising  theii 


Members  of 
the  Library 


or  in  excess 
the  local  anc 


ough  Job  in 

have  a  mud 

which  I  will 

afternoon. 

be  a  bibliog^phy  of  the  source  material 

although  I 

are  still  wai 


sorry  that  of  this  date  we 
ing  on  the  reports  from  15 
of  the  50  Slates  contacted.  The  list  of 
public  offlcl  lis  having  salaries  equal  to 


of  Monbers  of  Congress  at 
State  levd  is  indeed  impres- 


sive and  wl  1  make  interesting  reading 
for  you  all  I  am  sure. 

I  do  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  J  innings,  of  Peoria,  Bl.,  a  Uni- 


versity of  'Ti  Isoonsin  political  science  in- 
tern woriclni  in  my  office  during  the  sum- 
mer for  hei  fine  Job  in  getting  most  of 
the  materia  together  for  this  report. 


LBQISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
WEEK  OF  JULY  22 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  Ut  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  majority  leader  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  srield? 

Mr.  HAUiECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Monday  is  District 
day.  and  five  bills  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  con- 
sidered.   They  are: 

HJi.  6128,  record  of  stockholders  of 
life  insurance  companies. 

HJl.  6350,  dental  hygienists  licensing 
examinations. 

HJl.  6353.  unemployment  compensa- 
tion information  for  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

S.  489.  amending  small  claims  proce- 
dures before  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  general  sessions. 

S.  490.  eliminating  duplicate  District 
of  Columbia  motor  veiiicle  lien  file. 

I  have  also  been  advised  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Oiiio  [Mr.  Hays]  that  he  will 
call  up  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  four  bills  regarding 
printing : 

HJl.  7043.  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  of  the  United  States,  Inc..  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  194,  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  322,500  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag"; 

House  Resolution  428,  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  study 
entitled  "The  Federal  Government  and 
Education";  and 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47.  to 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
additional  copies  of  its  hearings  on  "Ef- 
fects on  Young  People  of  Violence  and 
Crime  Portrayed  on  Television." 

On  Tuesday,  HJl.  7356.  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
nomination  and  selection  of  candidates 
for  appointment  to  the  Military,  Naval 
and  Air  Force  Academies. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 

H.R.  7195.  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
amendments  of  1963. 

HJA.  6518,  Clean  Air  Act. 

H.R.  4638,  Presidential  Transition  Act 
of  1963. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  general  reservation  that 
any  further  program  may  be  announced 
later  and  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HALCBCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  AI2ERT.  I  take  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  advise  the  House  that  upon 
the  concluidon  of  the  legislative  pro- 


gram for  today,  if  It  is  concluded  today, 
we  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go 
over  until  Monday. 


DISPENSING    WITH    BUSINESS    ON 
CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I 
listened  with  interest  to  the  President's 
special  message  on  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
message  you  will  find  this  statement: 

Aa  yet,  tlilB  Government  la  not  prepared  to 
recommend  any  specific  prescription  tor  long- 
term  improvement  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  But  we  are  studying  the 
matter  closely. 

Then  we  go  back  to  October  31,  1960, 
when  Candidate  Kennedy  made  a  speech 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  I  recommend  it 
to  you  for  your  reading,  with  much  of 
which  I  agree. 

On  page  825  of  the  report  that  carries 
these  speeches  of  Candidate  Kennedy,  he 
says  this : 

The  President  himself  echoes  this  alarm. 
Yet  despite  these  warnings,  and  the  clear 
trend  of  the  preceding  years,  we  failed  to 
take  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  and  the 
balance  of  payments  continued  to  go  against 

VIS. 

What  then  must  we  do,  what  would  a  new 
Democratic  administration  do  to  reverse  the 
present  downward  trend  in  our  balance  of 
payments? 

And  he  lists  a  few. 

First.  It  says,  and  it  is  strangely  miss- 
ing from  President  Kennedy's  message 
today. 

Quoting  Candidate  Kennedy  he  asks: 

What  will  a  new  Democratic  administra- 
tion's policy  include? 

First,  we  are  pledged  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced budget  except  in  times  of  national 
emergency  or  severe  recession.  j 

This  fact  is  missing  in  today's  speech. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  President 
Kennedy  read  Candidate  Blennedy's 
speech  on  balance  of  payments.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  deficits  of  the  administra- 
tion contribute  greatly  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Mr.  BOB  WIU30N.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remuks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WnJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  5  years  since  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  concurrent  resolution  which 
has  bec(»ne  known  as  the  code  of  ethics 
for  Government  employees.  Since  it  was 
introduced  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
gentieman  from  Florida,  the  Honorable 
Charlks  E.  Bknmxtt,  it  has  become  a 
standard  of  conduct  for  pubUc  servants, 
elected  and  otherwise,  in  all  three 
branches  of  our  Government. 

So  often,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  forgets  the  codes  by  which  men 
serve,  and  for  this  reason.  I  consider  it 
appropriate  for  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  reemphasize  and  reaffirm  their  con- 
currence in  the  principles  set  forth  by 
this  resolution.  Altiiough  the  earlier  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Congress  covered 
all  Government  employees,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  to  apply  chiefiy  to  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  I  want  to  particularly 
stress  in  this  new  resolution  the  appli- 
cation of  this  code  of  ethics  to  members 
of  the  legislative  branch  as  well. 

I  therefore  am  introducing  legislation 
reafQrming  that  the  code  of  ethics  does 
apply  to  all  Government  employees. 
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this  field  and  I  hope  that  an  increased 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  may  lead  to  early  enactment 
of  more  progressive  legislation  in  this 
field.    It  is  long  overdue. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection.    \ 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate  our  be- 
loved colleague  for  his  insistence  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible 
standards  in  Government  and  that  these 
principles  apply  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
He  sets  a  good  example  in  this  himself 

The  "Code  of  Ethics  for  Government 
Service."  by  its  very  terms  applies  to 
any  person  in  Government  service  and 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Its  legislative  history  also  shows  this. 
It  would,  however,  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  to  pass  another  resolution  to 
emphasize  this,  as  our  colleague  has  pro- 
posed. 

Although  the  code  does  have  some 
teeth  to  it.  because  people  can  be  hired 
and  fired  for  ethical  default  and  this 
code  is  considered  in  such  and  other  dis- 
ciplinary matters,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
much  ethical  progress  can  be  achieved 
in  our  Government  if  Congress  passes  a 
measure  providing  for  a  tribunal  of 
some  sort  to  hear  and  decide  ethical 
questions  and  specific  cases.  I  have  been 
sponsoring  legislation  which  would  do 
this.  House  Joint  Resolution  76.  I  have 
also  introduced  House  Resolution  322 
which  provides  a  grievance  committee  in 
the  House  to  handle  specific  problems 
which  arise  here.  The  public  is  impa- 
tient with  Congress  for  its  nonaction  in 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HJl.  5171,  USE  OF  DATA 
PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT  BY 
FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Res.  432  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
5171)  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  cocwdi- 
nate  and  otherwise  provide  for  the  economic 
and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  utilization  of  electronic  data 
processing  equl^Hnent  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  ^  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Brown],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  432 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJR.  5171, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
coordinate  and  otherwise  provide  for  the 
economic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  utilization 
of  electronic  data  processing  equipment 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  5171  stem  from 
a  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  continuing  concern  that  a  full  dol- 
lars worth  of  efficient,  responsive  Gov- 
ernment be  obtained  for  every  tax  dollar. 
In  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  on 
March  6.  1963.  the  ComptroUer  General 
emphasized  the  need  for  centralized 
management  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
maximum  utilization  and  economical  ac- 
quisition of  electronic  data  processing 
equipment,  which  is  costiy  but  highly 
useful. 

Savings  the  Comptroller  General  au- 
thoritatively estimates  as  substantially 
in  excess  of  $100  million  a  year  can  be 
realized  through  effective  and  efficient 
centralized  management  of  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment.  H.R. 
5171  provides  the  centralized  manage- 
ment that  the  Comptroller  General  rec- 
ommends. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  432. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  comes  to  us  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House 
and  Is  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  coordinate  and  other- 
wise provide  for  the  economic  and  effi- 
cient purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  utilization  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  actually  results 
in  the  saving  of  money,  which  is  rather 
unusual  in  this  day  and  age.  This  rule 
which  passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee  brings  the  bill  before  us  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  that  this  morning  I 
had  the  unusual  privilege  and  one 
which  I  consider  a  very  high  honor,  to 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  bringing 
to  the  fioor  of  this  House  a  rule  spon- 
sored by  a  U.S.  Federal  judge,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
THORNBERRY],  who  has  bccu  named  by 
the  President  to  become  a  U.S.  district 
judge.  His  nomination  has  been  con- 
firmed imanimously  by  action  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
THORNBERRY]  has  scrved  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  great  honor  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House. 
He  is  a  man  we  do  not  like  to  lose  from 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House.  We 
have  found  him  to  be  always  fair  in  his 
judgment.  He  is  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  of  good  nature.  We  have  not  al- 
ways agreed  across  the  table  as  to  what 
should  be  done  and  what  action  should 
be  taken  in  the  Rules  Committee  on 
every  matter  that  has  come  before  it. 
But  any  disagreement  that  has  come 
has  been  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  minority 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
I  am  certain  for  all  minority  members 
of  the  House  itself,  when  we  pay  our 
respects  this  morning  and  give  honor  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thorn- 
BERRY],  who  is  soon  to  leave  us  to  be- 
come a  U.S.  district  judge.  We  wish 
him  well  and  many  years  of  happiness 
on  the  bench,  where  I  am  sure  he  will 
render  the  same  splendid  service  to  his 
coimtry  that  he  has  rendered  to  the 
House  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentieman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts] . 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Ohio  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  distinguished 
gentieman  fnan  Texas  [Mr.  Tbokn- 
BERRY].  who  is  going  back  to  his  first 
love,  the  field  of  law.  Certainly  I  would 
feel  that  his  going  back  to  bar  is  a  gain 
for  that  profession  and  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  House. 
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of  course,  make  it  ob- 

Speaker,  that  you  are  fully 

project  of  which  I  speak. 

this  opportunity  to  in- 
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about  it  and  urge  them  to 

ftillest  support  and  coopera- 
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Therefore,  Mr.  I^;»eaker, 
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Is  while  I  brl  •Oj  describe  it.  For.  believe 
me.  ignorant  e  about  emphysema  Is  not 
to  be  consid<  red  a  sign  of  stupidity. 

Tlie  word  Is  almost  as  strange  in  to- 
day's vocabmary  as  was  tuberculosis  75 
years  ago.  "Ihis.  in  itself,  is  odd  because 
emphjrsema  was  known  to  our  fore- 
fathers. No;,  however,  as  It  affected 
them.  Ratter  it  was  how  it  affected 
their  chief  s  lurce  of  transportation  and 
power— the  ;  lorse.  A  common  vexation 
of  the  day  w  is  to  apparently  be  cheated 
In  the  purrt  aae  <rf  a  seemingly  healthy 
animal  wtSc  i  proved  to  be  wind  broken. 
Upon  the  sli(  htest  exertion  the  horse  be- 
came heliriefl  I  and  useless. 

Only  in  ou  r  own  time  has  it  been  real- 
ised that  a  similar  conditi<m  is  wide- 
spread amoc  g  men.  AH  over  the  world 
men  In  Inersasing  numbers  are  falling 
Into  the  mtist  frightening  of  aU  dis- 


abOltlea— the  InablUty  to  breathe.  And 
that  Is  emphysema.  But.  you  may  ask. 
Is  not  there  more  to  It  than  that?  How 
do  you  explain  it? 

Well,  "emphsrsema"  is  the  Greek  word 
for  "elasticity."  As  a  disease  It  may  be 
defined  as  the  enlargement  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  lung  due  to  loss  of  the 
lung's  inherent  stretch — or  elasticity. 
NormaUy  the  lungs  are  very  much  like 
elastic  balloons  inside  the  hollow  cavity 
of  the  chest.  An  Indivldiial  inhales  sim- 
ply by  expanding  his  chest  The  lungs 
expand  to  lUl  up  the  extra  space  and 
thereby  draw  in  air.  Breathing  out  Is 
accomplished  by  relaxing  the  muscles  of 
the  chest.  The  air  is  forced  out  of  the 
limgs,  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  chest 
waU  but  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  every 
part  of  the  limgs  themselves.  The 
patient  wi^  emphysema  is  stiU  able  to 
inhale  normally,  although  perhaps  with 
some  tttoTt.  However,  when  he  exhales. 
the  air  is  not  forced  out  as  completely 
as  It  should  be  due  to  the  loss  of  stretch. 
It  must  be  pushed  out  by  compressing 
the  chest  through  muscular  force.  This 
is  difficult  and  inefficient,  as  can  be 
demonstrated  by  trying  to  squeeze  the 
air  out  of  a  plastic  bag  with  a  small 
<H>ening. 

Emphysema  usually  begins  in  the 
middle  or  even  early  adult  years.  Its 
course  Is  relentlrasly  progressive  in  the 
absence  of  treatment. '  And.  there  is  no 
known  treatment  that  wiU  put  the 
stretch  back  into  the  lungs  once  it  is 
lost— any  more,  for  Instance,  than  can 
stretch  be  put  back  Into  a  rubberband. 
One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the 
disease  is  wheezing  when  exerting  any 
effort.  But  here  is  the  insidious  part 
of  the  ailment.  This  wheezing  is  some- 
times interpreted  as  a  sign  of  asthma — 
or  heart  trouble — and  accepted  treat- 
ment for  either  of  these  conditions  meets 
with  no  success.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses and  more  lung  tissue  becomes 
Involved  the  symptoms  become  more 
severe  and  are  brought  on  by  less  and 
less  exntlon.  And,  the  final  stage  is 
the  develcq^ment  of  respiratory  acidosis, 
rUfiit  heart  failmre — and  death. 

NOfw.  the  logical  questions  at  this  point 
of  my  discussion  are :  "What  is  the  cause 
of  emphysema?"  and  "What  are  the  pos- 
sibilities for  treatment?" 

As  for  the  catise.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  no  one  really  knows. 
Many  possibilities  suggest  themselves,  of 
course,  such  as — air  pollution,  gasoline 
engine  exhausts,  smoking,  allergies,  and 
others. 

With  regard  to  possibilities  for  treat- 
ment I  have  the  optimism  to  predict,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  are  unlimited.  For, 
while  treatment  at  the  present  time  Is 
very  primitive  by  modem  standards  it  is 
still  possible  to  do  much  more  for  em- 
physema victims  than  could  be  done  75 
years  ago  for  tuberculosis  victims  when 
the  campaign  against  that  disease  was 
begun. 

These  two  answers,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  their  Inconclusive  nature,  bring 
me  to  the  main  point  of  this  discussion. 
It  Is  vital  to  the  future  health  of  our 
Nation  that  further  research  be  done 
into  the  causes,  early  detection,  and 
treatment  ot  emphjrsema.  This  will  re- 
quire the  fuUest  cooperation  and  sup- 


port of  every  citizen.  And  we,  in  the 
Congress,  have  it  within  our  power  to 
lead  the  way. 

Starting  next  Monday  morning  and 
remaining  aU  week  the  mobile  unit  de- 
signed to  detect  emirtiysana  in  its  early 
stage  wiU  be  parked  on  the  House  side 
of  the  east  front  of  the  Ci^tol.  Going 
through  it  to  determine  whether  one  has 
emphjrsema  takes  only  a  few  minutes  of 
well  spent  time. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  wfll.  no 
doubt,  be  some  who  say  that  a  Congress- 
man could  not  possibly  have  emphsrsema 
since  he's  so  long-winded  anyway. 

But  seriously.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite 
you  and  my  colleagues  to  visit  the  em- 
physema mobile  unit  some  time  next 
week — the  earlier  the  better. 

The  device  in  itself  is  a  milestone  in 
medical  research.  Prom  it  strides  of  im- 
known  length  can  be  made,  the  least  of 
which  win  be  the  adding  of  many  fruit- 
ful and  productive  years  to  the  lives  of 
millions  who  now  are  not  even  aware 
that  an  insidious  killer  may  slowly  be 
sapping  their  strength.  Even  in  its  early 
stage  emphysema  can  seriously  impair 
the  ability  to  work  an^  take  much  of 
the  Joy  out  of  living. 

So,  I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  visit  the  mobile  unit  next  week.  To 
repeat — It  wiU  be  parked  on  the  House 
side  of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  It 
will  require  only  a  few  minutes  for  the 
actual  test  and  the  few  minutes  each  of 
us  spend  in  it  will  be  weU  worth  our  time 
personally  and  wiU  set  a  fine  example  for 
everyone  to  foBow  in  future  years.  I 
might  add  that  the  reports  on  the  tests 
will  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Calver  or  whom- 
ever 3rou  designate  to  receive  them. 
They  will  be  personal  records,  not  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  record. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  caU  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[RoU  No.  09] 

Abemethy 

Orabowski 

Phllbln 

ABhbrook 

Gray 

PlUlon 

Beleher 

Hagen.Caltf. 

Ptmle 

Blatnik 

Hawkins 

PoweU 

Bolton. 

Healey 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

PranceflP. 

Hemphill 

Riehlman 

Boxmer 

Roosevelt 

BucUey 

Jannan 

Roetenkowakl 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Johnson.  CallT. 

Roybal 

CeUer 

Jones,  Ala. 

St.  Onge 

OUncy 

Keith 

Schwengel 

Clausen. 

KUbum 

Scott 

DonH. 

Land  rum 

Banner 

CUwson,  Del 

LatU 

Shelley 

Conte 

Leggett 

Sheppard 

DMldarto 

Leslnaki 

Smith,  Va. 

Dasue 

X<ODS.  La. 

Staebler 

Davis.  Tenn. 

McCuUoch 

Stephens 

DISSi 

Martin,  Mass. 

Taft 

Donohue 

y4.^Klf|^ 

Teague.Tex. 

■dmondson 

Miller.  N.T. 

Thompson,  La. 

Forrester 

MoiTlaon 

Thompson,  H  J 

Prellnghuysen 

Moss 

Trimble 

Oarmats 

Melsen 

tnmuni 

CUalmo 

O'Bzlen.IU. 

Wtarton 

OIU 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

White 

OoodeU 

Pepper 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  350 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  furtho'  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  THE  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  H.R.  5171,  USE  OF 
DATA,  PROCESSINa  EQUIPMENT 
BY  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cxraxis]. 

Mr.PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

COMMimCB   ON  BDTTCATION   AND   LABOK,   AD   HOC 

suBCOMinrrKx  on  rtsearch  data  phocess- 
INO  and  information  rethisval  centks 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Research  Data  Processing 
and  Information  Retrieval  Center  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  t)f  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  bringing  out  this  measure 
which  covers  a  very  important  part  of 
our  budget,  a  part  which  is  going  to  be- 
come increasingly  costly.    We  are  talk- 
ing about  an  item  now  that  probably  runs 
over  $500  million  a  year.    A  decade  ago 
probably  there  was  nothing  in  the  budg- 
et  in   this   area,   or   very  litUe.     This 
amoimt  can  mushroom  under  proper  and 
efficient  development  to  where  the  bill 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  $1  billion. 
If  there  is  any  way  in  which  at  this 
relatively  early  stage  of  the  game  we  can 
produce  some  efficiencies  in  the  method 
of  procuring  this  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment,  it  behooves  us  to  do 
so.    The  big  areas,  of  course,  of  utiliza- 
tion  are   Defense,   Space,   and   Atomic 
Energy.   Incidentally,  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee  on  which  I  serve  became 
aware  of  this  problem  coming  in  through 
the  area  of  our  concern  for  economic 
statistics,  which  is  an  important  pur- 
pose of  these  data  processing  machines, 
but  very  definitely  those  agencies  com- 
piling  these   data   are   minor   users   in 
comparison  with  the  other  governmental 
agencies. 

The  only  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make  on  the  rule  Itself,  and  again  ex- 
pressing my  commendation  to  both  of 
these  committees  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  floor  of  the  House  is  to  call 
attention  to  a  very  important  aspect  : 
Whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have 
the  money  to  buy  or  to  lease  the  addi- 
tional data  processing  equipment  we 
need,  because  we  are  talking  again.  I 
want  to  point  out,  in  terms  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  We  certain^  will 
have  these  fimds  if  we  will  do  what  is 
being  done  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  This  is  somethhig  of  a  harsh 
thing.  These  are  the  kinds  of  machines 
that  are  removing  thousands  of  jobs. 


The  efficiency  that  one  obtains  in  the 
private  sector  from  the  use  of  these 
machines  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
payrolls  are  reduced.  I  have  seen  litUe 
evidence  of  any  understanding  of  this 
point  on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  that  the  savings  have 
to  be  reflected  in  cuts  in  personnel. 

Fortunately  I  am  able  to  end  on  a 
happy  note.  If  we  will  only  look  at  this 
business  of  automation  we  will  realize 
It  creates  more  jobs  than  it  displaces, 
but  the  newly  created  jobs  are  frequently 
100  or  1,000  miles  away  from  where  the 
jobs  that  have  been  made  obsolete  existi 
They  are  frequently,  and  in  fact  usually. 
In  different  fields  of  endeavor  and  un- 
der different  jurisdictions  of  the  unions 
who  have  carved  out  in  the  past  their 
particular  areas  of  jurisdiction.  Hence 
a  very  difficult  human,  political,  and  so- 
cial problem  arises  in  adjusting  in  this 
amazing  era  of  automation.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  start  dealing  in 
terms  of  economic  efficiencies  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  pay  for  these  gains 
in  efficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  2  minutes  td^  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  people  handling  the  bill  on 
the  floor  a  question  or  two  about  the  dis- 
cretionary authority.  I  turn  to  page  2 
of  the  bill  imder  the  proviso  that  begins 
on  line  17  which  reads  as  follows: 

Provided.  That  the  Administrator,  In  his 
discretion,  may  delegate  authority  to  lease, 
purchase,  maintain,  or  operate  Individual 
automatic  data  processing  systems  or  specific 
imlts  of  equipment  when  such  action  Is 
necessary  for  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
operations,  or  when  such  action  Is  essential 
to  defense  or  security. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
or  the  gentieman  from  New  Jersey  this 
question:  Who  makes  this  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  exception  is  war- 
ranted which  is  essential  to  defense  or 
security?  Who  makes  that  decision  un- 
der the  legislation  as  reported? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
answer  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Michigan  who  has  done  such  an 
effective  job  in  military  matters  in  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations? 
His  question  is.  as  I  understand,  who 
would  make  the  decision  when  some- 
thing is  essential  to  defense  or  security 
that  some  other  agency  would  lease, 
purchase,  buy,  or  otherwise  utilize  a 
given  data  computer? 

Mr.  FORD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Under  this  legislation 
it  would  be  the  Administrator  of  the 
GSA,  when  sufficient  evidence  Is  pre- 
sented to  him  that  a  delegation  of  au- 
thority is  justified  for  security  or  de- 
fense or  for  efficiency  or  economy.  It  is 
expected  that  a  decision  would  be  forth- 
coming promptly  from  the  Administra- 
tor. In  the  discussions  with  the  GSA 
and  the  Comptroller  General  there  was 
no  question  about  the  simple  justifica- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  scientific  and 
technical  data  computers  that  would  ob- 
viously be  for  unique  defense  and  secu- 
rity purposes,  and  which  were  really  be- 


yond the  ken  of  the  average  computer 
expert  and  can  justifiably  be  classified 
as  specialized  equipment.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  piui?ose  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  can  see  considerable 
merit  to  the  overall  desire  of  those  who 
want  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  utilization  of  this  very 
expensive  equipment.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  areas  where  automatic 
data  processing  systems  are  highly  spe- 
cialized for  a  specific  program  and  which 
could  not  be  adapted  to  broad  utiliza- 
tion. Some  such  equipment  is  set  up  for 
intelligence  evaluation,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  highly  classified  operations. 
I  should  certainly  hope  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  would  under- 
stand such  unique  circumstances  and 
would  not  preempt  the  utilization  of  this 
kind  of  equipment  for  various  nonre- 
lated  jobs. 

Mr,  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
cur in  the  expression  of  hope  of  the  gen- 
tieman, but  I  remind  him  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  and  even  the  answer 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks],  are  unequivocally  that  the 
power  and  the  control  and  the  discretion 
are  vested  in  the  Administrator  of  GSA. 
And  there  is  not  any  explanation  that  Is 
going  to  obviate  that  plain  int^t  and 
meaning  of  the  law. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  only  answer  I  can 
see.  and  I  have  read  some  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  Is  that  the 
final  authority  would  rest  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  In  this 
case  I  suspect  that  would  be  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Is 
that  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Of  course,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  FSA  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
works  with  him  on  any  such  decision.  I 
think  without  question  anybody  would 
imderstand  that  it  would  be,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  explained,  quite  essential 
and  obvious  that  certain  of  the  installa- 
tions in  this  country  would  be  used  on  a 
part-time  basis.  This  In  itself  should  not 
indicate  that  they  are  not  being  utilized 
as  fully  as  circumstances  demand. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
indicated,  certainly  nobody  would  at- 
tempt to  say  that  this  is  a  waste  of 
money.  It  might  be  totaUy  standby 
eqiUpment  vital  to  certain  agencies. 

Mr.  FORD.  On  page  26  of  the  hear- 
ings there  appears  a  statement  that  the 
Comptroller  General  suggests  there 
ought  to  be  a  minimum  of  exemptions 
passed  on  by  the  Administrator.  I  do 
not  want  more  exemptions  than  are 
necessary,  but  I  do  not  want  to  ham- 
string the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
CIA,  or  any  other  agency  that  is  in- 
volved with  defense  or  security  just  be- 
cause the  head  of  the  GSA  wants  to  use 
an  iron  fist  on  this  matter.  So  I  hope 
from  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  others  some  guidelines 
may  be  given  to  the  head  of  the  GSA  so 
that  he  understands  the  needs  and  the 
problems  of  these  most  Important 
agencies. 


I 
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July  18 


TBqSNBXRRY.    Ifr.  Speaker,  I 
totlie  feBtiefluoi  from 
KLvanrasKi]. 

Mr.  Speeker.  I 

consent  to  proceed  out  of 


berof  the 
I  refer 
fact  that 
T.  (Oene) 


Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 

noobjeetfcm. 

BAT  AoeoMFUBHiflDrr  un 
uruLtr 

Mr.  KLT^CZTNSBX    ICr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  ezpi  iss  to  yoa  and  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  pElouse.  sentiments  which  are 
close  to  your  hetut.  Mr. 
are  shared  by  every  Mem- 

of  Bepresentattves. 
and  call  attention  to  the 
July  18  of  this  year  Eugene 
hmaly  will  have  completed 
45  yean  ofl  service  as  secretary  and  ad- 
mlnlstrativ  t  assistant  to  two  distin- 
guished M(  nbers  of  this  Ixx^,  and  par- 
ticularly tt  at  he  has  served  as  the  first 
assistant  sod  good  right  hand  to  our 
bdoved  6  teaker  slnee  1928.  when 
Speaker  1  oCoukack  first  arrived  in 
Washhigtoi  I.  as  Congressman  represent- 
ing the  131  h  Massachusetts  District. 

VtetT'-flie  Tears  of  continuous  azid 
loyal  lervle » to  his  country,  his  Ccmgress- 
man.  to  al  Members  ot  this  House  and 
the  dtiaen  i  of  the  12th  Massachusetts 
District  Is  an  outstanding  and  unique 
record  and  contribution  of  which  every 
man  who  reatly  admires  him,  rej<rice 
with  ua  In  g>irlt  that  Gene  continues  to 
serve.  I  a  a  sure  he  win  as  long  as  he 
Is  pliyaleal  r  able. 

Today's  wttmonlal  merdy  marks  the 
of  time  In  a  long  life  of  great 
to  his  f  dlow  man.  We  are 
hmppw  to  Mnow  It  wUl  continue  indefl- 
nltdy. 

Those  o  us  who  have  known  Oene 
IDnnaly  hUmately,  have  always  been 
trnprasstd  vith  his  loyalty  to  his  chief. 
the  thocouj  hness  and  reliability  he  con- 
stantly da  oonstrates  In  every  taak  he 
MPdertakes  and  in  striking  aaanner  the 
warn  and  friendly  personality,  whkdi 
be  diares  i  ah  everyone  who  calls  at  the 
Speaker's  <  iflBce. 

Etery  oie  from  the  most  humble  to 
ibe  most  prominent,  is  immediately 
struck  by  1:  is  sincerity,  hia  desire  to  help 
evttyone.  i  nd  the  easy,  quiet,  and  effi- 
cient mam  ler  in  which  he  accomplishes 
every  reap*  osibility. 

Oene  Klonaly  probatdy  knows  more 
about  how  to  get  things  done  properly 
through  Pi  deral  departmoits  and  agen- 
eles.  has  <  eveloped  through  the  years 
probably  n  tore  friends  in  these  depart- 
ments than  any  congressional  staff  mem- 
ber. He  is  undoubtedly  better  and  more 
favorably  mown  to  Members  of  this 
body  than  any  other  person  serving  in 
a  staiilar  <  apadty. 

I  know  :  am  speaking  for  hundreds 
of  Membex  i  and  former  Members  of  this 
House  whc  a  in  their  bdudf  I  offer  our 
warmest  o  mgratnlations  for  the  splea- 
dld  service  Gene  has  rendered  to  us  all. 
our  most  i  noere  best  wWies  and  hopes 
that  he  wi  I  continue  in  his  present  du- 
ties for  th »  Speaker  for  many  years  to 
cflnke.  and  how  pleased  we  all  are  to 
count  him  as  a  valued  friend. 


il 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanhnoas  eon- 
sent  that  the  following  gentlemen  may 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Raooaa  at 
this  point— the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Albok],  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Haixbcx).  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mastin],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kkogh],  the 
gentlonsm  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAiTD],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MmtFHT],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massa^usetts  [Mr.  Batis]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois in  this  word  of  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  my  friend,  Eugene  Klnnaly. 
After  45  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  there  is 
little  about  its  operations,  past  or  pres- 
ent, or  its  history,  that  is  unknown  to 
Eugene  Kinnaly.  He  has  served  as  our 
great  Speaker's  right-hand  man  for  35 
jrears.  and  for  10  years  before  that  he 
served  as  assistant  to  the  late  Honor- 
able James  Oallivan,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  f\md  of  knowledge  he  has  acquired 
over  more  than  four  decades  has  made 
him  an  Indispensable  aid  to  the  Speak- 
er and  a  great  servant  of  the  House. 
Oene  has  a  stupendous  acquaintance 
with  everything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ranging  f  nxn 
parliamentary  procedure  to  personnel. 
He  is  also  a  fine  lawyer  and  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  un- 
dergone some  drastic  changes  during  the 
momentous  years  Oene  has  been  here. 
As  its  duties  became  heavier,  its  respon- 
slbflities  more  wide  ranging  and  com- 
plex, Oene  has  continued  to  learn,  to 
ahBTTpen  his  talents,  and  to  dispense  his 
skilled  services  unstlntingly  to  his  own 
Monbers,  to  other  Members  of  Congress, 
and  to  staff  and  committee  employees. 

Frarty-flve  jrears  is  (mly  the  beginning 
in  the  career  of  a  man  of  Oene's  energy 
and  ability. 

He  Is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
House.  I  hope  we  may  have  tlie  benefit 
of  his  talents  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  wish  him  health  and  happiness  and 
many  more  years  of  satisfaction  in  doing 
the  work  I  know  he  loves. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  this  tribute  that 
is  being  paid  here  today  to  a  grand  per- 
son. Oene  Kinnaly.  During  the  many 
years  I  have  known  him,  no  one  could 
have  been  more  accommodating  and 
helpful  to  me  than  he  has  been.  We  all 
realize  the  importance  of  good  staff  work, 
especially  in  these  days  when  the  Con- 
gress is  facing  Increasingly  heavy  re- 
sponslbiUtles  to  the  country. 

Certainly  Oene  Kinnaly  has  proved 
his  worth  to  the  Speaker  and  to  all  of 
us  who  have  occasi(m.  from  time  to  time, 
to  call  on  him  for  information. 

EQs  long  record  of  service  represents 
a  career  of  outstanding  loyalty  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Congress.  I  congratulate 
him  and  wish  him  many  more  useful  and 
happy  years. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Bsteaker,  I  am  happy  to  Join  those  of  my 
colleagues  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 


most  remarkable  puUic  servants  In  the 
history  of  this  Congress,  Eugene  T.  Kin- 
naly. 

Gena  oompletes  49  years  of  congres- 
sional nrvloe  today,  whieh  makes  him 
the  dean  of  the  present  staff  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  which  must  be  very 
close  to  an  alltime  record  of  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

My  own  administrative  assistant, 
James  N.  Milne,  recently  completed  38 
years  of  service  with  me,  a  long  and  won- 
derful association;  but  Speaker  McCor- 
MACK's  assistant  surpasses  our  record 
Oene  Kinnaly  today  completes  35  years 
with  the  Speaker,  but  he  preceded  the 
Speaker  to  Washington  with  his  prior 
service  to  Congressman  James  Oallivan. 

I  wish  for  Oene  and  the  Speaker  many 
more  years  of  good  health  and  great 
service  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
gratifying  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  taking  the  time  to  give  this 
public  recognition  to  one  of  its  most  able 
and  likable  employees,  Eugene  T.  E^in- 
naly.  I  am  personally  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  unusual 
tribute. 

His  long  service  of  35  years  with  our 
beloved  Speaker,  after  earlier  service 
with  the  late  Representative  James  A. 
Oallivan,  of  Massachusetts,  has  bnmght 
him  to  the  favorable  attention  of  almost 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  has 
gained  for  him  their  high  respect  His 
gracious  response  to  every  request  for 
assistance  is  a  characteristic  of  his 
gentlemanly  nature. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
Oene  Kinnaly  for  many  jrears.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that,  now  having  completed 
45  years  of  honorable  and  effective  serv- 
ice, he  will  choose  to  remain  with  us  for 
years  to  come  and  that  during  those 
srears  he  will  have  the  blessing  of  good 
health  and  everything  he  desires.  I 
heartily  congratulate  him  today. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  an  lienor  to  pay  tribute  to  a  de- 
voted public  servant  and  our  good  friend, 
Eugene  T.  Kinnaly.  His  tireless  work  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  con- 
tinued for  45  years.  The  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  are  proud  to  call  him  a 
native  son. 

Oene  Kinnaly  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  through 
the  administrations  of  eight  Presidents. 
He  has  served  this  House  through  20- 
some  Congresses.  He  arrived  here  to 
work  as  secretary  to  the  late  Congress- 
man James  A.  Oallivan.  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  whom  he  was  associated  for 
10  years.  In  the  35  years  since  then,  he 
has  been  the  confidant  and  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  our  present  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  remarkable 
record  of  Oene  Kinnaly  in  length  of 
service,  but  we  cannot  forget  the  more 
remarkable  part  of  that  record,  which 
embraces  the  enduring  character  of  his 
accomplishments.  He  meets  each  day, 
each  person,  and  each  task  with  friendli- 
ness,  unhurried   assurance,    and   open 
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honesty.     Few  are   endowed  with  his 
spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Pressures  do  not  bring  a  distraught 
atmosphere  to  Mr.  Kinnaly's  betag. 
Many  have  praised  him  for  his  courteous 
disposition  and  the  retentive  memory 
that  woiks  best  when  under  pressure 

His  knowledge  of  the  intricate  network 
of  government  makes  him  a  valued  as- 
sistant.    His  diplomacy  is  exemplary 
His  calm  disposition  is  a  Joy. 

Gene  has  always  been  devoted  to  his 
Job,  but  not  In  a  narrow  sense  which 
wccludes  the  bigness  of  the  problems  to 
be  met  Members  of  Congress  have 
sought  his  advice  and  always  aitry  away 
a  lasthig  impression  of  a  wann  and  true 
frieixl.  He  understands  the  workings  of 
a  democracy. 

It  is  with  genuine  pride  that  I  extend 
to  Eugene  Kinnaly  my  congratulations 
and  wish  for  him  many  years  of  con- 
tinued success.  We  are  glad  to  have  him 
in  our  midst. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  minols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  few  occasions.  I  think,  that 
have  given  me  greater  pleasure  or  more 
satisfaction  than  this  particular  one. 
Mr.  Eugene  Kinnaly.  the  distingutshed 
gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about  to  pay 
tribute,  has  been  with  us  in  this  great 
House  for  45  years  on  this  day.  Ftor 
35  of  those  years,  he  has  been  the  able 
and  devoted  right  hand  of  the  man  who 
is  now  our  Speaker,  the  honorable  and 
distinguished  RepresentaUve  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. JORK  McCouucK. 

Oene  Kinnaly.  as  he  U  so  weD  known 
to  most  of  us,  has  served  our  House  and 
our  Speaker  for  nearly  half  a  century 
with  a  devoUon  and  a  vitality  that  have 
made  him  a  credit  to  both.  I  am  sure 
that  my  coUeagues  will  take  it  as  no 
sUght  when  I  say  that  I  know  of  few 
in  these  chambers  who  are  held  to  high- 
er esteem  by  all  than  Oene  Kinnaly. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  of  the  highest  order  for 
me  to  Join  to  the  plaudits  of  my  fellow 
RepresentaUves  today  and  pay  tribute 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  served  this 
House  so  well  for  so  long.  With  our 
recogniUon,  I  want  him  to  know  that  he 
has  gataed  the  highest  regard  and  re- 
spect of  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
we  all  hope  he  wlU  be  with  us  at  least 
45  more  years. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
came  to  Capitol  Hill,  as  a  secretary.  23 
years  ago.  I  knew  the  employees  much 
better  than  I  know  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. These  were  my  first  friends  and 
my  longest  and  the  memories  of  them 
I  deeply  cherish.  It  was  from  the  ac- 
tions of  these  people  that  I  recognized 
the  truth  and  significance  of  that  old 
phase,  "the  power  behtod  the  throne." 

There  was  John  Andrews,  of  Salem. 
Mass.,  later  to  become  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  John's  desire 
to  serve  was  too  great  for  the  stamina 
requh^  and  more  than  his  body  could 
endure.  ^^  *~»"« 

There  was  Ivan  Hedto,  secretary  to 
our  former  coUeague.  Dick  Wlgglesworth. 
of  Massachusetts,  and  who  was  rich  to 

wit  and  service,  and  whom  we  sorely  miss 
around  these  ^Pt»l^^  ^  ^^ 

There  was  Jimmy  Mitoe.  until  recently 
secretary  to  our  beloved  former  Speaker, 
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Joe  BiABTDv.  of  Massachusetts,  and  who 
hdped  JoK  to  his  long  years  as  R«mb- 
lican  leader. 

Massachusetts  has  another  son,  for 
years  a  close  friend  of  the  triumvirate 
from  Massachusetts  referred  to  above. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  Oene  Kinnaly,  for 
45  years  a  secretary  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
for  many  years  assistant  to  our  esteemed 
SpeaJuT,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCORMACK]. 

Gene  is  a  quiet  man  but  ever  ready 
with  a  gentle  smile  and  ktod  word.  My 
association  with  him  is  something  I  al- 
ways will  treasure.  He  is  a  deeply  re- 
ligious man  and  of  ttlmes  I  note,  at  noon- 
time, that  he  and  his  friend,  Jhn  Guinea 
of  Congressman  KitrczYNSKi's  staff 
wtod  theh-  way  to  St.  Peter's  Chureh 
near  the  Capitol  for  a  few  moments  of 
meditation. 

J3ene  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  behind-the-scenes  worker  I 
have  ever  known.  I  am  sure  that  his 
counsel,  experience  and  Judgment  have 
been  tovaluable  to  our  Speaker  to  the 
many  trying  problems  of  his  office. 

He  is  all  of  this  and  more  but  most 
important  of  all  to  me  Is  that  I  am 
privileged  to  call  him  my  friend. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  Join  my  coUeagues  to 
commending  the  longtime,  tovaluable  aid 
^  our  distinguished  Speaker,  Eugene  T. 
Ktonaly,  who  is  completing  45  years  of 
outstanding  and  devoted  service  on  Capi- 
tol HIU. 

Always  friendly,  helpful,  considerate  of 
others,  he  enjosrs  the  high  esteem  and 
affection  of  Members  of  the  House,  his 
fellow  staff  members,  and  aU  who  know 
him. 

In  expressing  my  great  pride  to  the 
tremendous,  memorable  record  which 
Gene  Kiimaly  has  accomplished  as  a 
congressional  secretary  and  administra- 
tive assistant  I  take  great  pleasure  to 
extending  to  him  and  his  family  my 
heartiest  congratulations  with  my  good 
wishes  for  many  more  happy  armiver- 
saries  and  choicest  blessings  for  many 
more  years  of  success,  happiness,  and 
accomplishment 

As  secretary  to  the  late,  colorful,  and 
highly  esteemed  Congressman  James  A. 
Oallivan,  Oene  Ktonaly  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  young  man  to  carve  out  an 
enviable  career  of  effective  and  devoted 
service  to  his  district,  State,  and  Nation. 

Ten  years  quickly  sped  by  and  then 
began  Oene  Ktonaly's  long,  illustrious 
career  as  administrative  aid  to  our  dis- 
tinguished and  bdoved  Speaker.  John  W. 
McCoRMACK,  taktog  on  new  and  most  im- 
portant tasks  and  duties  through  all  the 
Wdssitudes  and  changtog  currents  of  na- 
tioiuU  politics  and  world  events. 

As  aid  to  the  Speaker,  he  stands  at  the 
very  top  of  his  great  profession,  making 
tovaluable  contributions  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation.    Capable.loyal.com- 

f.l'^m!?'**^,*®  *^  ^<*'  Ctene  Kinnaly 
is  a  skilled  professional  who  has  gained 
tremendous  knowledge  of  Federal  affairs 
a  sure,  competent  grasp  of  affairs  to  his 
district  and  the  countir,  a  flab-  for  get- 
ting things  done  easily  and  quickly  that 
stamp  him  as  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing tohlsfield.  «*i-ia 

All  of  us  to  Congress  who  have  oome 
to  know  Oene  Ktonaly  are  aware  of  the 
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great  contributions  he  has  made  dwing 
toe  muy  years  of  his  service  on  Capitol 
HiU.  He  has  won  a  legion  of  friends  to 
and  out  of  public  life  and  enjoys  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  his  a^forlates.  the 
constituency  he  serves,  a  wide  range  of 
public  ofliclab,  employees  of  the  House  of 
every  rank  and  station,  and  people  to  all 
walks  of  life  who  have  come  to  know  him 
and  who  cherish  his  friendship. 

I  rejoice  with  the  many  friends  of  this 
able,  leatous.  and  dedicated  worker  on 
this  happy  occasion  and  Joto  with  very 
many  officials,  associates,  and  pecmle  to 
wishing  for  Oene  Kinnaly  aU  the  bless- 
ings and  graces  of  good  health,  success, 
and  happiness  that  the  good  Lord  may 
bestow.  ^^ 

Mr.  DONOHUR  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
particular  personal  pleasure  for  me  to 
Joto  with  my  colleagues  to  this  special 
tribute  to  Mr.  Eugene  T.  KinxuUy  ad- 
ministrative  assistant   to   our   beloved 

5S^^'  ^^  ^  *«**y  begtontog  his 
46th  year  of  congressional  service. 

"Gene."  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
to  an  of  us.  personifies  the  highest  tra- 
dition and  ideal  of  an  exemplarv  con- 
gressional assistant  He  is  supremely 
«!?!i"«'  ^^«?«ly  loyal,  and  devotedly 
patriotic  to  his  service  to  the  country 
to  his  congressional  assistant  capacity 

Despite  the  tremendous  workload 
that  we  know  is  his  responslbmty  he 
always  has  time  to  guide  the  newer 'and 
iMser  experienced  secretaries  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  particular  duties,  and  he 
has  given  counseling  words  of  wisdom  to 
untold  Members  here  whenever  caDed 
upon. 

.hSf*^  «»Pflor  and  developed  talents 
shtoe  through  his  modest  personality 
and  his  ktodly  nature  and  dispositkm 
are  a  byword  on  Capitol  wni 

Here  Is  a  man  who  has  dedicated  hhn- 
self  to  patriotic  aervice  for  his  country 
for  45  years,  and  there  are  few  indeed 
who  can  match  his  unique  and  insphlna 
record.  »»""*• 

We  are  happy  to  salute  you  today 
Gene,  and  Joto  to  our  most  earnest  wish- 
es that  the  good  Lord  will  keep  you  with 
us,  to  continuing  good  health,  for  many 
more  yeare  of  your  fruitful  work. 

vJf;  ^S™-  .^  8P«ker.  I  would 
iJce  to  add  my  few  worxis  to  the  many 
that  are  betog  paid  in  sincere  tribute 
today  to  Gene  Kinnaly  on  the  45th  an- 
nivMsary  of  his  service  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  ^'^'^^•rew 

Gene  has  an  unrivaled  reootd,  I  be- 
beve.  as  a  congressional  secretary 
iBoee  of  us  from  Massachusetts,  of 
course,  are  proud  that  many  of  his  yeare 
on  the  HiU  have  been  spent  as  the  chief 
aid  to  our  esteemed  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

i^w  that  I  speak  not  only  tor  my- 
edf,  but  for  literally  hundreds  of  Mem- 
bCTs  of  Congress  and  staff  asstatants 

.TS*"i*^  **"  **^  significant  oceaskm 
"thuiks.  Gene."  fbr  the  mai^^M 
you  have  given  freely  of  your  good  eoun- 
sel  and  effective  talents. 

♦«^,.**'  •!!?  character  and  devotion 
to  pubUc  service  are  rare  and  the  Oon- 
ma.  Indeed  the  Nation.  Is  fendeMed  to 
Eugene  Kinnaly. 

♦H*^'°,'5^**'™*»«*«-  Mr.  speaker, 
tne  wealth  that  man  accumulates  to  not 
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in  tbe  gold  tt  at  is  mined  from  the  earth, 
bot  in  the  f  o  d  that  is  in  the  f  rlendshipe 
engendered  y  his  words  ot  gentleness 
and  sympal  letic  understanding,  his 
deeds  of  hid  ifulness.  his  spirit  of  hu- 
mility and  ht  manness.    By  this  measure 


Gene  KInnal  r  is  one  of  the  richest  men 
on  CaptUA  HIL 

to  the  45  ;  'ears  he  has  been  a  part  of 
the  life  of  tl  le  Etouse  he  has  made  new 


friends  even 
one.    I  jom 


gratulaticms. 


day  and  never  lost  an  old 
with  my  colleagues  in  a 


salute   of   almiration,    affection,   c<m- 


and  good  wishes  to  Gene 


Mr.  onBdLL.  BCr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  of- 
fer my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  your  administrative  as- 
sistant, Bugine  T.  Kinnaly.  upon  the 
completion  <f  his  45th  year  of  service 
here  in  the  Q.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Oene  has  l>ng  been  a  very  dear  friend 


of  mine.    A 


Jreless  worker  and  an  out- 


standing ads  ilnistrator,  Oene  Kinnaly  Is 


also  a  very 
person  whoM 


may  have  6 
extend  their 


Mr 

gentleman's 


wann  and  understanding 
close  friendship  and  time- 
ly advice  I  d^ply  value.  Knowing  him  is 
one  of  the  p  easant  experiences  you  en- 
Joy  here  In  ^^  ashington. 

I  can  <»il;  hope  and  fervently  pray 
that  Ood  w  11  continue  to  shower  His 
blessings  on  Oene  and  that  happiness 
and  good  foi  tune  will  follow  him  all  the 
days  of  his  It  e. 

oan  BAX.  xxAVs  to  dctcnd 

Mr.  KLUCZTNSKI.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanlmo  is  consent  that  all  Members 
egialative  days  In  which  to 
remarics  on  the  service  of 
Bugene  T.  K  nnaly. 

The  SPEA  OER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  80  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOI MBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  mini  te  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vlrgini  I  [Bfr.  Hkchlxr]. 

Mr.  HECH  JJEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  he  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bboobs]  whether  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
was  consulted  as  to  the  advisability  of 
this  legislatli  n  and  whether  that  agency 
was  asked  fa  r  Its  opinion. 

BROOKS.  The  answer  to  the 
luestion  would  be  that  they 
have  not  biox.  However,  the  Comp- 
troller Oenei  al  of  the  United  States  who 
is  the  chief  accounting  officer  of  the 
CMigreas  inv  isUgated  this  complex  prob- 
lem with  ref  srence  to  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment agene  es.  including  the  National 
Aeronautics  snd  Bpmce  Administration. 
So.  while  it  bas  not  been  directly  con- 
sulted, the  A  3P  utilization  problems  and 
practices  of  hat  agency  were  taken  mto 
coDslderatioi  >  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  1  rnited  States  and  were  re- 
flected in  t  le  recommendations  con- 
tained in  his  March  6,  1963,  report. 

Mr.  JOH^NSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlenu  n  yield? 

Mr.  HECaLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  i^<^Mg^w 

Mr.  JOHAN3EN.  As  I  understand  the 
question  of  |the  gentleman  from  West 


Virginia,  he 


asked  whether  this  matter 


went  to  the  a  >ace  agency? 


Mr.  HECHLER.  That  is  correct.  lam 
merely  interested  in  whether  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration was  given  the  chance  to  express 
its  views  on  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  The  witness  for  the 
space  agency  testified  before  the  Censvts 
and  Statistics  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  he  expressed  his  views  In  response 
to  a  direct  question  on  this  matter  and 
was  In  total  opposition  to  this  type  of 
approach. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
liave  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  THQRNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SFEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

IN   THK    COMMITTKE    Or   THE   WHOLK 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  5171)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  coordinate  and  other- 
wise provide  for  the  economic  and  ef- 
ficient purchase,  lease,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  utilization  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  blU,  HJl.  5171,  with 
Mr.  AsHLKT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wall- 
hauskr]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  which  was 
imanlmously  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  on  Jime  19, 
1963,  and  reported  to  the  House  on  the 
same  day,  has  a  direct  and  specific  pur- 
pose. The  enactment  of  this  measure 
will  provide  the  necessary  organization 
and  authority  for  effective,  centralized 
and  coordinated  acquisition  and  utiliza- 
tion of  costly  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  on  a  Government-wide  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  authorita- 
tive evaluations  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  centralized  management  as  pro- 
vided for  In  HJl.  5171  will  result  in 
sound,  accountable  and  direct  savings 
substantially  in  excess  of  $100  million  a 
year.  The  Comptroller  General  in  his 
report  and  in  his  testimony  before  the 
conunlttee  states  that  these  savings  can 
be  realized  through  centralized,  coordi- 
nated management  which,  in  turn,  will 


make  possible,  first,  higher  utilization  of 
equipment  now  on  hand  and,  second, 
more  economical  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  efficient  and  economic 
utilization  of  this  costly  equipment  re- 
quires that  it  be  used  on  a  maximum 
round-the-clock,  three-shift  basis. 
Equipment  now  used  by  the  Government 
is  utilized  only  a  little  more  than  one 
shift  a  day,  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  almost  immediately  result  in  an  In- 
crease m  utilization  and,  therefore, 
result  almost  Immediately  In  substantial 
savings  to  the -taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJEl.  5171  wlU  also 
make  it  possible  to  develop  an  econom- 
ical Government-wide  acquisition  pro- 
gram. At  this  time,  today  about  85 
percent  of  this  equipment  is  leased.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  indicated  in 
the  most  recent  of  a  series  of  audit  re- 
ports submitted  to  Congress  on  March  6. 
1963,  and  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee that  there  are  significant  benefits 
to  the  Government  in  the  selective  pur- 
chase of  many  automatic  data  processing 
systems  and  components. 

The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  would  carry  out 
this  centralized  management  program 
which  is  comparable  in  many  respects 
to  other  property  management  and 
centralized  procurement  responsibilities 
previously  delegated  to  him  by  the  Con- 
gress. Agencies  would  state  their  auto- 
matic data  processing  requirements  to 
him  and  make  payments  to  a  revolving 
fund  created  imder  this  bill.  With  the 
funds  so  deposited  the  Administrator 
would  then  either  piu-chase  or  rent  nec- 
essary equipment  to  fulfill  individual 
agency  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  committee  is  one 
which  would  Include  automatic  along 
with  electronic  equipment.  Also  the 
program  was  amended  to  cover  equip- 
ment used  for  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  In  the  execution  of  con- 
tracts and  other  agreements.  These 
amendments  were  recommended  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

The  committee  also  added  provisions 
for  an  annual  report  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  to  the  Congress  relating 
to  expenditures  from  the  GSA-admln- 
istered  revolving  fund  created  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  without  any 
doubt,  based  upon  the  extended  reports 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
is  the  chief  accounting  officer  of  this 
legislative  body,  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  can  and  should  be  saved 
If  we  pass  this  bill.  The  Comptroller 
General  stated  without  equivocation 
that  we  could  save  $14?  million  in  the 
first  5  years  of  this  program  and  $100 
million  each  year  thereafter.  I  asked 
him  If  this  was  a  sound  statement.  He 
said  without  equivocation,  that  he 
thought  It  was  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate of  savings  that  could  be  achieved 
through  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  March  6. 1963,  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  the  latest  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  Government  automatic 
data  processing  utilization  submitted  to 
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Congress.    It  Is  not  the  first,  howevw. 
Ms    recommendations    for    centralized 
management  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  go  back  to  1968  when  he 
originally  made  a  goieral  recommenda- 
tion of  this  kind.    FoUowing  2  years  oi 
toactlon  by  the  executive  brandi.  he  re- 
iterated his  recommendations  in  strong- 
er terms  in  1960.    Fcdlowlng  3  fmthM- 
years  during  which  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant improvement,  he  restated  his 
recommendations  in  March  of  this  year 
This  March  6,  1963,  report  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  forceful  reports  the 
Comptroller  General  has  ever  issued  con- 
cerning a  problem  so  simply  and  ob- 
viously subject  to  solution.    According 
to  the  authoritative  figures  contained  in 
the  Comptroller  General's  report,  and 
his  testimony,  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try are  losing  approximately  $10  million 
every  month  a  centralized,  coordinated 
program  applicable  to  all  Government 
agencies  is  delayed  in  implemmtation. 
It  is  essential  that  Congress  act  swiftly 
and  decisively  to  provide  the  administra- 
tive machinery  by  which  these  significant 
sums  can  be  saved. 

Under  provisions  of  HJt.  5171,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  central 
management  of  Government  automatic 
data  processing  equipment.  The  General 
Services  Administration,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Administrator,  is  an 
operating  agency  of  the  executive  Immch 
especially  created  by  Congress  to  per- 
form centralized  prociu-ement  and  prw- 
erty  management  functions.  HJl.  5171, 
which  is  an  amendment  to  title  I  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  there- 
fore constitutes  a  logical  extension  of 
duties  comparable  to  those  which  this 
agency  performs. 

Under  ttiis  centralized  management 
program,  legislative  review  and  control 
of  Government  automatic  data  process- 
ing operations  can  also  be  greatly  im- 
proved. The  Comptroller  General  has 
predicted  an  ever  increasing  rate  of 
growth  in  the  use  of  this  equipment  in 
Govenmient.    He  has  siiggested: 

W»  are  dlscuulng  here  •  fixed  charge  on 
the  OoTernment.  Thi*  U  very  much  like  the 
fixed  cbatve  on  tbe  debt.  What  we  are  seeliw 
here  la  growing  Into  what  •  •  •  will  be  a 
major  fl«d  charge  which  cannot  be  reduced 
and  which  will  probably  grow  and  properly 
so  If  we  are  going  to  control  what  goes 
on  In  the  (Government. 
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controL  Fbllowlng  approval  of  HJl. 
5171,  comprehensive  information  from 
one  source  will  be  avaflable  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  to  the  substantive  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  to  the  Appropria- 
tlonsOommittees.  and  to  the  C<«miltteee 
on  Government  Operations,  as  well  as 
to  the  Coraptroner  General.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  this  information  will  assure  both 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  proper  poUcy  and  fiscal  control  over 
this  ever  Increashig  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' funds. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  5171,  which  has  been  explained  to 
you,  in  general,  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Bflr.  Brooks]. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  we  represent  not  only 
to  refuse  to  appropriate  money  for  proj- 
ects that  we  do  not  consider  to  be  in  the 
PuWic  interest  but  also  to  attempt  to 
save  some  money.  This  bill  gives  us  one 
grand  opportunity  to  do  just  that 

The  title  of  the  bill  really  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  program,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it  to  you,  because  It  siuns  up  in  one 
sentence  the  purpose  and  why  we  should 
all  support  it: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  AdmlnlstraUon  to  co- 
ordinate and  otherwise  provide  for  the 
economic  and  efBcient  purchase,  lease,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  utilization  ot  elec- 
te^nlc  daU  proceasing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 


Use  of  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tems in  Govenunent  has  increased  from 
414  in  1959  to  1,169  to  1963,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  this  figure  will  increase 
to  1,600  by  the  end  of  1964.  Further- 
more, the  Comptroller  General  testified 
that  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  In  Govenunent  will  increase 
more  In  geometric  rather  than  arithmetic 
progression  and  that  he  does  not  expect 
that  utilization  will  reach  a  plateau  in 
the  near  future.  At  this  time,  budgetary 
appropriation  requests  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  spent  each  year  by 
^^ederal  agencies  and  other  users  for  such 
^uipment  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Federal  budget,  making  it  difficult  for 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  maintain  effective  budgetary 


This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  been  making 
studies  and  recwnmendatlons  since  1958 
On  March  6,  1963,  It  made  a  very  strong 
recommendation  that  a  centraliaed  pur- 
chasing and  management  agency  aiwuld 
be  set  up.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration Is  exactly  this. 

Under  the  act  of  1949,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  by  act  of  Congress,  it  was  designed 
to  procure  and  manage  real  and  per- 
sonal property.   It  seems  to  me  this  falls 
within  that   category.     We   have   the 
statement  of  the  Administrator  that  no 
huge  staff  will  be  added.    He  claimed  he 
had  sufficient  technicians  in  his  own  de- 
partment and  could  utilize  technicians 
from  other  agencies  now  employed  by 
them  and,  with  the  help  of  representa- 
tives of  private  Industry,  he  could  come 
up  with  the  answers  required  for  the 
various  agencies  without  adding  a  great 
deal  to   the  staff.     Individual  studies 
would  have  to  be  made  to  determine  if 
IJ^^ould  be  flnandaUy  advantageous  to 
the  Government  to  purchase  or  to  con- 
tinue to  lease  if  no  pxuxhases  were  made. 
Even  If  we  continued  as  we  are  the  utili- 
zation of  the  equipment  we  now  have  on 
a  24-hour  basis,  or  as  nearly  to  that  as 
possible,  it  would  be  a  big  step  forward 
and,  as  the  gentieman  from  Texas  em- 
Ijiasized,  studies  made  on  about  half  of 
the  present  equipment  Indicated  a  sub- 
stantial saving  of  $140  million  would  be 
made  in  the  first  5  years  of  its  operation 
and  more  than  $100  million  a  year  after 
that. 

Most  of  the  equipment  used  by  the 
agencies  Is  general-purpose  equipment. 
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something  like  a  typewriter  or  addinc 
machine.  It  shouM  be  set  up  to  rndba 
manner  that  any  other  agency  can  cohm 
in  and  uttUze  the  eoaipaent  ttw  same  as 
any  other  reoorffing  mipamtaa. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
has  great  merit. 

I  would  like  to  say  the  OomptroUer 
General  to  his  studies  has  emphasized 
toe  need  for  tt,  but  up  untD  now  no 
definite  m-ogram  has  come  oat  of  these 
recommendations.  He  regarded  them  as 
essential. 

If  you  win  read  the  Man*  6. 1968.  re- 
port by  him.  it  would  seem  quite  evi- 
dmt  that  we  should  pass  this  type  of 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  reading  one 
answer  to  a  question.  During  the  hear- 
ings the  Comptroller  General  was  asked 
the  following  question: 

^^*^- CwnpbeU.  in  Ught  of  this,  do  you  feel 
that  these  poor  utilization  conditions,  in- 
cluding the  question  of  lease  versus  pur- 
chase, co\ild  be  Improved  by  having  the  kind 
Of  central  coordination  that  Is  ptovMed  in 
ttilsbUl.  HJl.  6171? 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  an 
arm  of  the  Congress,  responded  in  this 
way: 

We  are  ooDvlaeed  of  It.  We  luye  that  this 
wlU  be  done.  TtiU  Is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  the  Government  Is  faolM 
In  this  area.  "»ui*iB 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  idncerely  hope  that 
this  measure  will  be  supported  and  that 
this  very  worthy  Ull  will  be  puwd 
unanimously.  I  would  hope  that  the 
^Cembers  give  it  careful  conskieratkm 
because,  as  I  said  at  tbe  ontKt,  we  do 
have  an  obligatlcn  to  attempt  to  save 
aumey  in  the  (derations  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  well  as  in  not  appropriating 
that  for  which  there  is  no  need. 

Mr.  HORTQN.     Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gmtlemaa  yield? 

^J^'Jf:^^^^^^^'^    I  yield  to  tfce 

distinguished     gentleman     from     New 
York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  like  to  rise 
in  support  of  this  bm  and  to  eommend 
the  gentieman  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
WALLHAUsn],  and  ottier  members  of  this 
committee,  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  think  we 
should  be  very  aware  of  any  efforts  that 
tills  House  can  exert  to  effect  subatan- 
tial  savings  to  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment. This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
those  areas  In  which  we  can  be  most 
effective.  Therefore  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill  and  commend  the  committee  for 
the  work  it  has  done  in  this  respect 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill.  HJl.  6171.  "now 
before  us  has  my  full  sunx>rt.  I  believe 
Its  passage  will  reflect  the  mterest  In  this 
body  of  malnt-alning  effective  and  effi- 
cient management  over  the  utilization  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  by 
the  Fedoral  Government  Further  a 
direct  consequence  of  this  improved 
managerial  function  will  be  a  «»*ift,antial 
saving  of  taxpayer  funds. 

This  bill  vests  authority  in  the  AdnUn- 
istrator  of  the  General  Sendees  Admin- 
istration to  coordinate  azid  otherwise 
provide  for  the  iwmnmio  and  efficient 
purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  operation. 


misirip  FQciriM  a  i  u  Frrm  n  —  wni  t^f 
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that  by  the 
prozimatdy 
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and  tttiUaatlon  of  automatic  data  proc- 
by  Psderal  depart- 
Tbe  centralised 
by  this  biU  is 
authoritattvtay  wtimatwl  by  the  Comp- 
troOer  Oom  ral  of  the  United  States  as 
reiOJstng  a  i  hvtag  substantially  in  excess 
of  $1M  BUBi  in  a  year. 

Just  as  pi  Irate  industry  has  made  in- 
creasing usi  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing lystensl  in  recent  years,  so  has  the 


Federal  Oa\  emment  benefited  from  the 
these  systems  possess.    Use 


advantages 

of  automat!^  data  processing  systems  in 
Qoyemmeii  has  increased  from  414  in 
1959  to  14<  9  in  1963.    It  is  estimated 


end  of  fiscal  year  1964,  ap- 
1.600  sjrstems  will  be  in  use. 

The  Oomiitroller  Gteneral  has  reported 
that  85  pecent  of  these  systems  are 
Witt  out  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion as  to  t  le  benefits  to  the  taxpayers 
which  mjglit  be  gained  through  pur- 
chase. As  I  o  statutory  requirement  now 
exists  to  naintain  effective  budgetary 
control  ovei  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  qpeit  each  year  by  Federal 
agencies  an  1  other  users  for  the  equip- 
ment, legls  stive  review  and  control  of 
Oovemmen  automatic  data  processing 
operations  ( bviously  suffers. 

Another  i  roblem  inherent  in  the  pres- 
ent absence  of  centralized  management 
is  that  Ooiremmait  agencies  are  not 
fully  utilizi]  g  automatic  data  loocessing 
equipment  kt  this  time.  An  inventory 
rQ»rt  of  th  i  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made 
in  August  c  r  1962  reveals  numerous  ex- 
amples of  extremely  low  use  of  this 
equipment.  CTentral  coordination,  as 
provided  b^  the  instant  bill,  can  almost 
<mfwH«*t»i;  b^Ein  to  achieve  savings  by 
increasing  he  utilization  of  automatic 
data  procet  sing  equimnent  the  Oovem- 
ment  now  h  IS  on  hand. 

It  is  note  vorthy  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Oeni  ral  Services  has  testified  the 
coordinate!  program  provided  by  HJL 
5171  sbouk  not  require  a  large  increase 
in  his  ages  7's  management  staff.  Ad- 
ditionally, mplementation  of  this  pro- 
gram is  ezi  ected  to  result  in  a  lessening 
of  perarau  tel  requironents  of  user 
agencies. 

For  the  t  conomy  and  efllciency  which 
would  resu  t  from  this  measure.  I  urge 
its  f  avorabl ;  consideration. 

I  also  coi  imend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Oovemmen ;  Operations  Conunittee  for 
the  excellei  ice  of  theb*  work  in  prepar- 
ing this  bll  and  reporting  it  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  WAIJLHAUSER.   I  thank  the  gen- 


tleman vnr  much. 
Mr.  SN7  >ER.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


gentleman 


yield? 


I  yield  to  the 


Mr.  WA  JJIAUSER. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SNY  yER.  I  was  just  curious  as 
to  the  deltnitlon  of  "data  processing 
equipment. '    What  does  it  constitute? 

Mr.  WAX  LHAUSER.  It  includes  more 
than  electionic  equiinnent.  It  Includes 
equipment  other  than  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  SNY  3ER.  It  does  not  get  into  the 
(rfBce  elect)  ic  typewriters,  and  things  of 
that  natun  i.  does  It? 

Mr.  WA]  liHAXJSER.    No.  sir. 

Mr.  SNYPSR.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  served  on  the  committee  at 
the  time  the  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration Act  was  enacted,  which  goes  back 
to  1949.  I  followed  with  a  great  deal  of 
iqterest  during  the  years  the  progress 
of  this  agency.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  in  his  opinion  feels  that 
the  projected  savings  that  this  proposal 
will  make  are  really  genuine  or  not. 

Mr,  WALLHAUSER.  I  firmly  believe 
they  are  genuine,  yes. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  consumed  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ruhlman] 
may  extcoid  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  offers  us 
an  opportunity  to  gain  more  effective 
control  over  an  area  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture that  is  already  quite  significant  and 
becoming  more  so  every  day. 

There  are  nearly  1,200  different  auto- 
matic data  processing  systems  in  use  in 
the  Government  this  year  and  there  will 
be  1,600  by  the  end  of  1964.  The  annual 
cost  to  the  Oovernment  of  renting  and 
purchasing  this  equipment  nms  well  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Decisions  as  to  the  type  of  equipment 
to  be  acquired,  the  manner  of  acquisi- 
tion, the  degree  of  utilization,  and  the 
time  and  nature  of  disposition  are  now 
made,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  individ- 
ual using  agencies.  There  is  a  minlmiun 
of  coordination  among  them. 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  conducted  a  study  of  this  growing 
problem,  and,  as  a  result,  expressed  the 
belief  to  the  committee  that  substantial 
savings  would  be  possible  if  these  deci- 
sions were  made,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  needs  of  the  Oovernment  as  a 
whole,  by  a  centralized  management 
agency,  rather  than  by  the  individual 
using  agencies. 

The  Comptroller  General  informed  the 
committee  that  by  purchasing  more  of 
this  equipment  rather  than  leasing  it, 
for  instance,  the  Government  could  effect 
potential  savings  in  excess  of  $148  million 
over  the  next  5  years,  with  possible  sav- 
ings of  $100  million  a  year  after  that. 
He  also  indicated  that  additional  savings 
covild  be  made  by  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  this  equipment  within  the  Gov- 
ernment once  it  has  been  acquired. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  more  effective  Government- wide 
coordination  of  the  acquisition  and  utili- 
zation of  this  equipment.  The  commit- 
tee concurs  in  the  belief  that  this  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  centralized  con- 
trol of  these  fimctions,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  this  bill  will  accomplish. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  proposal 
that  will  bear  careful  watching  In  the 


future.  That  is  the  impact  of  this  bill 
on  the  tactical  and  classified  operations 
of  the  Defense  Establishment.  The  com- 
mittee determined,  and  I  think  wisely 
so,  that  the  fewer  the  exceptions  to 
OSA's  authority  the  better.  But  the 
committee  does  recognize  the  problem 
that  coidd  arise  by  ronoving  control  of 
equipment  that  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
vital  defense  system  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  placing  it  in  an  outside 
agency.  The  bill  does  not  except  the 
Defense  Department  specifically,  but  it 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  GSA  to 
delegate  his  authority  when  such  action 
would  t>e  essential  to  defense  or  security. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assiune  that 
any  irreconcilable  confiict  between  De- 
fense and  GSA  over  the  control  of  the 
former's  use  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  would  be  resolved  ade- 
quately at  higher  levels.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  want  to  point  this  potential  problem 
area  out  to  my  colleagues  as  one  that 
will  bear  careful  watching. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Ousml. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  Subcommittee  on  Oovern- 
ment Activities,  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  for  his  courtesy  in 
extending  me  this  time  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  this  bill.  It  is  with  regret  I 
must  take  this  position,  for  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  my  dear  friend  from 
Texas. 

I  am  against  H.R.  5171  for  the  reason 
that  though  its  intention  is  the  best  in- 
tention, it  is  too  sweeping  and  would  tend 
to  retard  the  development  of  a  growing 
and  developing  science.  That  is  what 
computers  are.  This  is  not  a  case  of 
adding  machines,  or  tsrpewriters,  but  this 
is  a  growing  science  that  has  not  been 
standardized  at  alL  To  place  a  lid  on  it 
in  the  form  of  an  agency  that  is  not  as- 
sociated, let  us  say.  with  the  specific 
duties  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is.  in  effect,  taking 
the  very  duties  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration.  That  is  how  sweeping, 
I  think,  this  legislation  is. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  coordinate  and  control  the 
purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  and  use 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  operate  or  provide  for  the 
operation  by  delegation  of  authority  or 
otherwise  of  such  equipment.  Some  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  very  famil- 
iar with  this  legislation  and  some  are  not. 

Therefore,  I  shall  furnish  a  litUe  back- 
ground. We  are  talking  about  electronic 
data  processing  systems  which  frequently 
are  referred  to  as  giant  brains,  robots, 
monsters,  or  Just  plain  computers.  We 
are  talking  as  well  about  conventional 
punched-card  machines.  The  main  em- 
phasis, however,  is  on  the  larger  gear; 
that  is,  on  the  electronic  data  processing 
systems.    You  may  have  heard  them  re- 
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ferred  to  as  Univac's,  Ramac's.  Edvac's, 
Maniac's.  Lark's.  Stretch'es.  7090's.  301's 
and  a  host  of  other  names  and  numbers 
assigned  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  the 
first  Federal  Government  agency  to  use 
one  of  these  systems  for  a  business-type 
application.  That  was  in  1951.  This  has 
grown,  however,  to  where  in  1963  there 
were  1,248  such  systems  hi  use  in  the 
Federal  Oovernment  with  a  total  cost 
annually  of  $704  million.  The  range  of 
the  rental  cost  of  one  of  these  systems 
per  month  is  from  $1,000  to  over  $100  000 
The  purchase  price  range  is  from  $25,000 
to  $7  million  and  up. 

At  one  time  all  of  the  systems  could 
be  purchased  or  rented  except  IBM. 
Presently  and  for  the  past  several  years 
IBM  systems  also  can  be  purchased  or 
rented.  The  purchase-option  method 
can  be  used  in  all  cases. 

The  argument  is  and  has  been:  Is  it 
more  economical  to  purchase  or  to  rent 
these  electronic  data  processing  systems? 
This  is  what  the  Brooks  bill  is  all  about 
In  an  effort  to  solve  the  purchase  versus 
rental  problem,  it  would  centralize  In 
GSA  the  control  of  the  procurement  and 
utilization  of  electronic  data  processing 
systems  throughout  Federal  Government 
I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  and  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell  you  why. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  remarks  will  ade- 
quately describe  the  shortcomings  of  the 
bill  and  that  for  these  reasons  you  will 
johi  in  opposing  it.    As  you  know,  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Government  Statistics,  of  which  I  am 
chahman  and  of  which  the  gentieman 
from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Henderson] 
was  chairman  in  the  87th  Congress,  has 
some  jurisdiction  hi  the  electronic  data 
processhig  equipment  field  in  the  Federal 
Oovernment    We  have  carried  out  our 
responsibilities  diligently.    We  have  had 
hearings  on  this  subject  for  a  total  of  5 
days.    Consequently,  I  believe  that  we 
are  hi  a  f  ah-  position  to  know  what  should 
be  done  and  what  should  not  be  done  in 
regard    to    electronic    data    processing 
systems. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  you  that  I  do  not  object  to  the 
mtention  of  the  bill,  but  I  do  object  to 
the  basic  elements  of  the  bill  and  its 
sweeping  misassignment  of  responsibili- 
ties.   The  bill  authorizes  the  General 
Services  Administration,  In  effect,  to  run 
the  electronic  data  processing  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  a  job  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  cannot 
do.    The  bill  simply  overguns  and  over- 
kills the  electronic  data  processing  prob- 
lem and  could  easily  make  matters  worse 
instead  of  better.    There  are  problems 
enough    with    the    experts    throughout 
Government  trying  to  manage  electronic 
data  processhig,  and  I  cannot  see  how 
one  service  agency  could  do  it. 

Let  me  get  down  to  specifics.    HJl 
5171  is  hitended  to  take  action  on  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  March  6 
1963  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 

?L^^..F^^^  ^^^  *o  the  Congress 
titled  "Study  of  Fhiancial  Advantages 
of  Purchashig  Over  Leasing  of  Electi-onlc 
t>ata  Processhig  Equipment  hi  the  FW- 
eral    Government."    The    report   indl- 
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cated  that  the  Federal  Government 
potentially  could  save  $148  million  over 
a  5-year  period  if  It  were  to  purchase 
rather  than  lease  more  of  its  electronic 
data  processhig  equipment.  The  report 
esthnated  an  additional  annual  savings 
of  $100  mllUon  if  the  machines  were  used 
more  than  5  years. 

The  ComptroUer  General  recom- 
mended also  the  means  of  accomplishing 
tiie  savhigs.  I  quote  from  the  letter  to 
tiie  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  accompanied  his  report: 

We  believe  that,  to  fully  realize  savings 
erf   such   magnitude,    basic    changes   In   the 
Qoyernments    overall    management    system 
wUl  be  necessary.     Decisions  as  to  the  flnan- 
clal  advantages  of  purchasing  will  have  to 
be  made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole,  and  not  primarily  from 
the  standpoint  of  Individual  using  agencies 
as  has  been  the  practice  in   the  past     In 
addition,  more  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  obtaining  more  complete   utUlzation  of 
the  equipment  acquired.    We   believe  that 
the  only  practicable  way  in  which  the  kind 
Of  coordinated  management   can   be   prac- 
1^  to  achieve  the  possible  financial  savings 
cited  is  through  the  establishment  of  a  small 
highly  placed  central  management  office  In 
«ie   executive   branch   of  the  Oovernment 
Accordingly,  we  are  recommending  to   the 
President    of    the    United    States    that    he 
establish  such  an  office  In  his  organization. 

I  supported  the  Comptroller  Generals 
recommendation  hi  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  March  18,  1963. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations— No.  428— states,  and  I 
quote: 

HJl.  6171  provides  the  centralized  manage- 
ment that  the  Comptroller  General  recom- 
mends. 


I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  does  not. 
Page  3  of  the  report  goes  on  to  say: 
This  authority  would  be  exercised  under 
the  overall  authority  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  the  exercise  of  traditional  budget- 
ary and  policy  control. 

In  my  ophiion.  this  is  a  complete  dilu- 
ti<m  of  what  the  Comptroller  General 
had  in  mind. 

Still,  strangely  enough.  General  Camp- 
beU  favors  the  Brooks  bill,  but  he  seems 
to  consider  It  as  asslgnhig  only  house- 
keephig  functions  to  GSA  and  still  wants 
tiie  policy  guidance  hi  an  office  hi  the 
President's  organization.  This  is  cov- 
ered hi  General  Campbell's  testimony  be- 
fore our  subcommittee.  General  Camp- 
bell, hi  his  enthusiasm  to  save  money 
and  each  of  us  wants  to  do  that,  some- 

«?Tv,°''Kn,°°^.  ?^  sweephig  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  go  far  beyond  house- 
keephig  functions.  This  Is  the  great 
danger  hi  this  bilL  Some  seem  to  ttihik 
that  it  provides  for  a  few  essential  func- 
tions, whereas  hi  actuaUty  the  bill  gives 
sweephig  authority  to  the  GSA. 

T  ^^  a^  P*^'  ''**»®<*  upon  the  facts, 
I  submit  to  the  Congress  that  the  Comp- 
troUer General's  recommendation  of  a 
central  management  office  hi  the  Presi- 
dent s  organization  and  the  Brooks  biU 
which  places  the  authority  hi  GSA.  are 
two  different  things.  Not  only  are  they 
different  per  se.  but  they  are  different 
as  a  matter  of  practical  appUcation 
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A, central  managonent  office  In  the 
President's  organization  would  be  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  the  functions  that 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  has  hi  ndnd 
The  President's  office  is  the  place  to 
make  decisions  which  affect  departments 
and  agencies  across  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   I  thhik  you  will  agree  with  me 
tnat  it  is  too  inconceivable  to  think  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration  tellhig  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Postmaster  General  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chahinan 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
l^    *^    ^^'^    Admhiistration.    and 
otners  how  they  can  or  cannot  operate 
their  departments.    Automatic  and  elec- 
tronic data  processhig  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing  science   not    presentiy   capable    of 
standardization.    Each  executive  agency 
has  a  different  problem  and  develops  a 
robte^     computer   for   that   different 

It  is  quite  Ukely  Uiat  Uie  proponents 
of  the  Brooks  bill  would  teU  you  that  the 
Administrator  of  GSA  would  not  attempt 
to  teU  General  Day.  for  example,  about 
automating  the  Post  Office  Department 

autiiority  for  the  GSA  Adndnlsta^tor  is 
specified  hi  tiie  bill  where  it  gives  hhn 
tiie  conb^l  of  tile  utIUzation  of  elec- 
tronic data  processhig  systons 

SinUlarly^  am  certahi  that  the  gentle- 
man from  -Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  hi  his 
bUl,  does  not  hitend  tiiat  GSA  take  over 
tiie  operation  of  aU  of  tiie  electronic  date 
processhig  systems  hi  the  Federal  Oov- 
wnment  Still.  HJl.  5171  states  ttiat 
the  Administrator  of  GSA  is  auttiorlzed 
and  directed,  among  other  things,  and  I 
quote: 

To  operate  or  i»ovide  for  the  operation 
by  delegation  of  authority  or  othenrtse  of 
such  equipment.  "vuerwise,  or 

Now,  our  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Government  Statistics  has  held  five 
hearings  during  the  course  of  the  h^  t 
monm  on  tiie  subject  of  Uie  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processhig  equipment  hi  the 
Federal  Government  You  will  recall 
^  tile  hearings  Uie  gentieman  from 

on  tiie  subject  hi  October  1M2.    After 
hstenhig  to  the  testimony  hi  these  hear- 

1%.  ^  ^'^  5^**'*  ^  y<*"  «i*t  there  is  a 
lot  more  tothe  elecfa-onic  date  processhig 
problem   than   tiie   Brooks   bill   covers 
J^d  you,  I  am  not  sayhig  tiiat  utihza-' 
tion  and  acquisition  of  electronic  data 
processhig  systems  are  unhnportant  but 
I  am  sayhig  that  the  Brooks  bin  goes 
about  ttie  task  hi  ttie  wrong  way  and 
deals  with  only  one  of  the  many  problems 
Involved.    This  is  what  we  have  faced  hi 
the  electronic  data  processing  area  time 
andagahi.   Someone  seizes  upon  a  prob- 
lem here  and  seizes  upon  a  problem  there 
and  never  considers  the  whole  picture. 
The  Brooks  bill  is  a  case  in  point     It 
deals  only  with  the  computer  hardware 
People  hi  the  industry  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  that  we  have  been  over- 
concentrating   on   computer  hazdware 
and  that  we  should  start  payhig  some 
attention  to  the  people  who  make  it  go. 
AcoonUng  to  figures  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  example,  we 
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eleetcmle  <  ata  ptooenliic  probtan,  we 
tbe  human  element, 
of  this  equipment. 
In  general 

of  the  other  sobjeete  that  diould 
be  tncliideditn  action  taken  on  eleetronic 
are:  A  stody  of  prielnc 
why  certain  relationahipe 
exist  betwc^  purchasing  and  leasing. 
In  the  use  of  auto- 
languages,  attention 
of  fun  remonstbilltjr  for 
tilMinNc  fata  processtng  matters  in 
Mfy^  agendes,  attention  to 
which  the  electronic  data 
acthrtty   Is   placed   in    the 
agencylB  orfaniaational  framework,  the 
of  Indexes  for  tdling  us 
what  we  aife  saving  by  using  eteetronie 
and  Improvement  in 
be  reporting  and  statistics 
dectronic  data  processing 


the  Brooks  Un  and  in 
o  Join  me  in  this  opposiUon. 
to  ask  TOO  to  oppose  some- 
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thing  with  riothlng.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  tbeHooM  Post QfBce  and ClTUSenrice 
CMumittee '  rhlch  is  to  be  held  on  August 
1.  as  ehatm  lan  of  the  Census  and  Oov- 
emment  8ti  ktlstics  Subcommittee,  I  will 
have  a  prop  asal  to  present  for  the  ccm- 
mittee's  ap  vovaL    I  can  tell  you  now 


point  in  time  we  do  not  see 


the  need  fo  ■  legislation.    This  does  not 


eventually  some  legislation 


required,  but  at  the  present 
time  we  se<  the  need  for  a  high-level 
Presidential  y  appcdnted  group— includ- 
ing Member  i  of  Congress,  Federal  execu- 
tive agende  i.  industry,  and  general  pub- 
lic— ^to  plao !  all  of  these  matters  under 
study  and  tc  report  back  to  the  President 
and  to  cons  ress  with  their  findings.  We 
have  alread  r  been  in  touch  with  repre- 
sentatives <f  the  Budget  Bureau  con- 
cerning thli  proposal,  and  I  have  been 
Infotmed  tfc  st  Special  Projects  Funds  of 
the  Presides  It's  Office  are  available  for 
tbia  study.  At  our  August  1  meeting  I 
Idan  to  pre  lent  for  fun  committee  ap- 
proval a  daft  of  a  letter  which  our 
ehalxnan — md  I  hope — with  the  sup- 
port of  the  fun  committee  win  send  to 
President  Kinnedy.  I  can  asure  you  tbat 
these  electianlc  data  processing  prob- 
lems requln  advice  and  counsel  of  un- 
questioned I  ompetence  and  authority — 
the  very  bes ;  brains  that  this  country  can 
bring  to  wtu  ,t  is  now  called  the  electnmle 
revQIuUon. 

Mr.  Chai]  man,  I  think  you  wiU  agree 
with  me  thak  It  is  unreasonable  to  think 
of  the  Adnjnistrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices teDSng  be  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 

3eneral.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  t  te  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Coe  anlsBlon,  the  Administrator 


of  the  IHMt  nal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Aiimiiii«ti»t  on  ftnd  others  how  they  can 
operate  their  departments. 

ing  Is  a  x4pkDy  growing  scienee,  not 
•ble    of    standardbsatlon. 
Baeh  eaecufcire  agency  has  a  different 
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problem  and  develops  a  different  com- 
puter for  that  different  problem. 

I  submit  that  we  should  have  a  longer 
study  of  this  problem  before  we  impose 
any  restrictions  or  limitations  on  the  de- 
vetopment  of  this  wonderful  new  science. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSBR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  8ns- 
soM]  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SnNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsin]  that  the  purpose  of  this  blU  is 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  save  the 
American  taxpayers  some  money.  There 
is  no  intention  in  the  biU  to  retard  the 
growth  of  science  in  the  particular  field 
of  data  processing  equipment 

The  Federal  OoTernment  is  not  in- 
volved to  any  great  extent  in  the  devel- 
opment of  data-processing  equipment. 
Tbe  more  sophisticated  equipment  that 
was  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  could  be  easily  exempted  un- 
der this  bill,  as  provided  on  the  bottom 
of  page  2.  So  I  do  not  think  the  ad- 
vance of  SQienoe  In  this  field  is  going  to 
be  hampered  in  any  reject  if  we  enact 
this  legislation.  The  end  result  is  that 
we  are  going  to  save  a  large  quantity  of 
money.  If  there  is  a  special  instance 
involved,  a  particular  piece  of  equipment 
can  be  provided  for  the  agency  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  C9ARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  8TINSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
in  favor  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration operating  the  equiiMnent  for 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Space 
Agency? 

Mr.  STINSON.  Did  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  gentleman  asked  if  the 
GSA  should  operate  the  equipment? 

Mr.  GARY.  Yes.  The  bill  says  so. 
niat  Is  tbe  obJecUon  I  have  to  the  biU. 
It  says  it  shall  control  and  operate  the 
equipment.  How  about  operating  equip- 
ment designed  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  specific  purposes  of  defense? 

Mr.  STINSON.  The  legislative  intent 
is  not  to  accomplish  that  purpose  but 
merely  to  coordinate  the  operations  of 
the  various  pieces  of  equipment  that  are 
scattered  throughout  the  Government 
and  to  get  full  utilization  of  the  equip- 
ment 

Mr.  GABY.  If  that  is  made  plain  in 
the  bill.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  it 
personally,  but  I  would  have  to  oppose 
it  otherwise. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  win  say  to  the 
gentleman  it  is  not  plain  in  the  bin.  It 
cannot  be  made  plain  without  rewriting 
the  bffl. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  requested  this  time  In  order 
to  give  to  the  membership  of  this  Com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  such  special  knowl- 
edge of  this  question  as  I  have  gained 
by  virtue  of  my  activity  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astrcmautics. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of  my 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  the  HonoraUe  Km  HscBLn. 
referred  to  me  for  my  attention  a  certain 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  the  ComptroUer  GeneraL 

This  rqwrt  had  been  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee  by  the  Comptroller 
General  by  a  letter  of  transmittal  dated 
June  11,  1963,  and  went  to  considerable 
length  to  point  out  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin-^ 
istraticm  had.  during^  a  period  of  over 
2  years,  made  overpayments  in  excess  of 
a  millioh  dollars  for  rentals  on  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment 

In  fulfillment  of  the  request  of  my 
subcommittee  chairman  to  look  into  this 
matter,  I  conferred  for  the  better  part  of 
an  afternoon  with  Mr.  D.  T.  Spaulding. 
president  of  the  Federal  Systems  Divi- 
sion of  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp..  and  another  officer  of  his 
company,  during  which  time  he  was  kind 
enough  to  acquaint  me  with  the  nature 
of  the  problem  and  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  an  accurate  determi- 
nation of  the  problem  of  automatic  data 
processing  rental  charges. 

A  few  days  after  our  conference,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  fnnn  Mr.  Spaulding  stat- 
ing that  although  there  were  no  adequate 
records  in  existence  upon  which  to  make 
an  accurate  assessment  in  the  matter, 
the  IBM  Corp.  had  nevertheless  agreed 
to  adjust  the  matter  by  paying  the  sum 
of  $1,100,000  to  the  Government. 

My  discussion  of  the  problem  with 
Mr.  Spaulding  very  soon  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  matter  was  far  more 
COTiplex  than  it  seems  when  it  first  meets 
the  eye.  In  the  first  place,  you  heard 
the  word  "system"  used  during  the  dis- 
cxission  on  the  floor  today  in  the  talk 
about  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment "System"  is  really  the  word  for 
it.  I  do  not  have  time  to  go  into  this 
fxUly,  but  I  want  to  make  a  slight  stab 
at  drawing  a  paranel. 

Let  us  say  we  have  the  mission  of  giv- 
ing photographic  coverage  to  a  series  of 
events  here  in  Washington.  We  order 
movie  cameras,  flashbulbs,  tripods,  all 
sorts  of  film,  miniature  cameras,  press 
cameras,  many  types  of  lenses,  and  ac- 
cessory equipment  of  various  kinds  and 
description. 

If  we  had  a  particular  mission  to  ful- 
fill, let  us  say  to  photograph  a  parade,  we 
might  decide  we  needed  a  movie  camera 
but  no  floodlights  and  no  flashbulbs,  a 
tripod  to  hold  the  camera  steady  and  a 
telephoto  lens.  We  would  put  those 
things  together  and  we  would  have 
brought  into  existence  a  particular  cam- 
era system  which  would  appropriately 
serve  our  mission  of  photographing  a 
parade. 

Every  agency  of  the  Government  has 
its  own  particular  mission  to  perform. 
To  perform  that  mission  they  need  not 
only  many  different  kinds  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment — ^they  need  to 
put  together  widely  variant  automatic 
data  processbig  systems,  composed  of 
various  combinations  of  the  components 
that  go  to  make  up  such  systems. 

Examples  of  such  components  are 
computers,  memory  imits.  power  units. 
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multiplexers,  and  tape  drives,  many  of 
which  are  identical.  Also  there  are 
card  pimches  and  card  readers,  not  to 
mention  such  items  as  consoles  and  mag- 
netic tape. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  oa  Astro- 
nautics which  has  to  do  with  NASA  and 
that  is  why  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
this     problem.    But.    NASA    has     no 
monopoly  in  this  field  and  neither  does 
any  agency.    An  IBM  official  was  qiUte 
frank  to  say  that  his  company  is  con- 
stantly encountering  new  problems  with 
reference  to  the  leasing  and  selling  of 
this  equipment  to  private  industry.    It 
is    virgin    territory.    There    is    much 
ground  that  has  not  been  covered,  and 
such  difficulties  are  no  refiection  upon 
anyone.    But  there  is  a  pressing  and 
urgent  need  for  some  agency  in  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  specialized  knowl- 
edge in  this  field,  and  to  bring  about 
econcxnic  use  of  these  machines.    Great 
waste  Is  possible  and  I  daresay  great 
waste  is  going  on  in  every  department 
that  uses  this  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment.    I  think  this  biU  wlU  en- 
able one  agency  to  develop  a  competence 
that  win  enable  it  to  decide  what  system 
may  be  necessary  to  perform  a  given 
Job.    The   taxpayers   stand   to   benefit 
greatly  by  such  an  arrangement. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  one  question.  Is  it  your 
view  that  this  bill,  as  now  drawn,  would 
enable  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
ride  herd  upon  the  mission  of  any 
agency  in  Government? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  May  I  say  in  reply 
to  my  distinguished  coUeague.  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Georgia,  that  certainly  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  the  ac- 
counting arm  of  this  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  investigate  any  agency  of 
Government. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Let  me  re- 
state the  question.  I  reaUy  did  not 
mean  the  General  Accounting  Office  I 
meant  the  GSA.  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Is  it  the  (q^inion  of  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  that  this 
bin  would  grant  the  General  Services 
Administration  the  power  to  ride  herd 
on  NASA? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No.  not  in  any  way 
ActuaUy.  to  be  quite  candid  about  it. 
the  bin  would  provide  the  authority  to 
have  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion act  as  purchasing  agent  for  the 
various  agencies  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
of  those  agencies  and  their  requirements 
for  these  automatic  data  processing 
machines,  and  they  would  buy  the 
equipment  and  supply  the  equipment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count  [After  counting.]  Eighty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[BoU  No.  100] 
Abemethy  Bonner  Claik 

Ashbrook  Broomfleld  dausen. 

AuchinckMa        Buckley  Don  H 

Belcher  Clancy  Conte 
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Daddarto 

Dague 

DerwlnaU 

Dlgga 

Donohue 

Bdmondaon 

Evlna 

Ru'bsteln 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Oonaalea 

Orabowakl 

Gray 

Grlffln 

Haffen.  Calif. 

Hansen 

Harding 

Haraba 

Healey 

Hemphill 

Hoffman 


Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas.  Ala. 

KUbum 

Knox 

Landrum 

LatU 

I^ggett 

Tieslnakl 

Long,  La. 

Mallllard 

Martin.  UasB. 

**■**' tfin 

MUler,  M.T. 

Morris 

Bforrlson 

Moeher 

Moss 

Nelsen 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Phllbln 

Pillion 

PoweU 

Bains 


Booney 

Booeerelt 

Boetenkowskl 

Boybal 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Smith,  Calif. 

Staebler 

Stephens 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Trimble 

Utt 

Wharton 

White 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  AsHLST,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  biU 
(HJl.  5171)  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  coordinate  and  otherwise  provide 
for  the  economic  and  efficient  purchase 
lease,  maintenance,  operation,  and  uti- 
lization of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roU  to  be 
caUed.  when  350  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  WALLHAUSER.    Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Johansxn]. 

Mr.  JOEANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Government 
Statistics  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  I  rise  in  owxwition  to 
HH.  5171. 

It  is  never  my  intention  to  be  disre- 
spectful of  either  the  prerogatives  or  the 
performance  of  any  other  committee. 

In  this  instant  matter,  however.  I  must 
be  very  blunt. 

In  terms  of  both  legislative  procedure 
and  the  content  of  this  biU.  we  have  a 
situation  reminiscent  on  two  counts  of 
the  patent  medicine  salesman  at  the 
carnival. 

Procedurewise,  we  have  his  "hurry 
hurry,  hurry"  tactic. 

One  single  day's  hearing  was  held  by 
the  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  this  bin.  Two  witnesses  were 
heard— the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  Administration.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  latter  was  very 
much  a  party  of  interest  since  his 
agency  would  acquire  the  enormous 
power  delegated  in  this  bilL 

What  is  even  more  to  the  point  and 
even  more  shocking  in  this  "hurry,  hurry 
hurry"  tactic  is  that  not  a  single  one  of 
the  Government  agencies  nor  any  repre- 
sentative of  private  industry  who  are 
principal  users  and  suppUers  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment— in- 
cluding enormously  complex  and  so- 
phisticated automatic  data  processing 
systems— was  caUed  or  heard. 

Now  the  bin  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  unt"  er  a  1-hour  rule. 
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Furthermore,  no  real  effort  was  made 
to  correlate  the  Government  Operations 
Subc«nmittee  action  with  the  very 
intensive  and  extensive  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Census  and  Statistics  Sub- 
committee. WhUe  this  latter  subcom- 
mittee has  been  carrying  on  hearings 
and  issuing  reports  on  the  broad  subject 
of  automatic  data  processing  since  the 
86th  Congress,  in  recent  weeks,  since  the 
Issuance  of  the  ComptroUer  General's 
Maroh  6,  1963.  report.  It  has  been  focus- 
ing attention  on  questions  of  lease  versus 
purchase  and  questions  of  strengthened 
Government-wide  poUcy  for  acquisition 
and  utiUzation  of  this  equipment  This 
latter  series  of  hearings  was  completed 
only  Monday  of  this  week,  and  the  report 
now  is  in  preparation.  Yet.  for  aU  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  has  acted  as  if  this 
subcommittee  and  its  labors  had  never 
existed.  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
it  has  not  even  seen  the  transcripts  of 
h^ngs  in  which  these  matters  were 
fully  discussed. 

I  think  it  goes  considerably  beyond 
any  question  of  jurisdiction  to  suggest 
that  the  Census  and  Statistics  Subcom- 
mittee may  have  some  information  and 
judgments  in  this  matter  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  this  House.  I  think  it 
is  obvious  that  this  consideration  cannot 
possibly  be  given  under  the  limitation  of 
time  and  the  cavaUer  treatment  of  this 
complex  and  costly  matter  involved  in 
these  "Hurry,  hurry,  hurry"  tactics. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  this  was  remi- 
niscent  of  the  carnival  medicine  man  on 
two  counts.  I  come  now  to  the  second 
point. 

There  is  not  the  sUghtest  evidence, 
either  in  the  1-day  hearings  or  the  com- 
mittee report  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  that  the  nos- 
trum they  are  peddUng  wUl  reaUy  cure 
the  aUment.  ^^ 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  beUevIng  that  it  wUl  aggravate 
rather  than  aUevIate  the  conditkm. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  Uie  patent 
medicine  we  are  being  asked  to  buy  on 
a  "hurry,  hurry,  hurry"  basis. 

Let  me  point  out  first  of  aU  the  enor- 
mous grant  of  power  which  this  bUl  dele- 
gates to  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Administrator  la  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  coordinate  and  control  the  ptir- 
chaae.  lease,  maintenance,  and  use  of  auto- 
matic date  processing  equipment  by.  or  at 
the  expense  of.  Federal  agendas,  and  to 
operate  or  provide  for  the  operation  by  dele- 
gation of  authority  or  otherwise,  of  such 
equipment. 


The  c<xnmittee  report  comments,  ap- 
Topos  of  written  objections  generously 
Incorporated  in  the  committee's  printed 
hearings,  from  various  agencies,  but 
otherwise  totally  Ignored  : 

Opposition  to  HJL  6171  may  center  upon 
a  mlslnterpretaUon  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Administrator's  authority. 

I  see  no  basis  for  misinterpretation  of 
the  language  I  read.  It  Is  a  total  grant 
of  authority.  Indeed  the  addition  hi 
committee  of  the  words,  "or  at  the  ex- 
pense of"  means  that  GSA  authority 
would  extend  to  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  in  the  hands  of  private 
contractors  doing  Government  business. 


nrMm-o r ccT/^xr at   d vmv T\ vim tqi: 
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Now  let  ik 
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thli  enonnous 
Ught  o(  two  or  ttiree 


iKws  and  refvlattoDs 

hM  autlMMltsr  to  proeeee 

9f*}f^t^»  contracte  for 

equtpment.    Tilts  meone 

rootino  work  neeeanry  to 

^vsaknamaiB  of 

WbatbMbeoa 

on  this  aoore?    I  read 

.  1M3.  report  of  the  Comp- 


■evend  months  have  etepaed 

4q;>lz»ttaa  at  I  jmr%  aelMdala 

Utaa  natal  at  dactranle  anto- 

aquipmant  aad  award 

eootiaet.    During  thaaa 

ttraet  tanaa  war*  In  affact. 

euiiUacU  wara  awardad.  tba 

NtroactlTa  to  tha  affaeUra 

lapaaa  hava  eauaad  dlllletil- 

1)  iiimiii  iiaaarj  admlalatratlTa 

and  tba  agandaa  uatng  tlM 

(S)  pcoManaa  In  tha  anaa  of 

ptArcAiaalng.  paying,  and  maln- 

utlUzatlon  racorda  in  tha 

tba  oontracta. 

I  am  infolrmed  that  each  delay  cost 
one  Importai  it  supplier  $500,000. 

TbIslBthi  record  of  OeA  tn  handling 
the  paperwcrk.  I  submit  that  it  does 
not  leeonmu  nd  to«nsf er  of  yastly  broad- 
er, sobslantt  re  authority  to  OBA. 
Oomlder  inotber  avect  of  the  mat- 
the  1-day  hearing  con- 
t  le  Government  Operations 


Suboommltt  e.  Mr.  Boutin,  the  OBA  Ad- 
mtaistratOT,  vas  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  PamMhrania  [Mr.  Mooshkad]  this 
pertinent  qa  estton: 


Do  yoa  baia 


^lri« 


Mr.BoutiJL 

Wa  do  have 
xlgbt  sow  * 
pla  would  ba 
Ztwo«ddba 


in  OSA  at  tha  praaent  tima 

wh4  ara  eapattia  of  analysing  theae 

dUlBalt  marWnaa  and  thoaa 

and  tha  vaiylng  naads  oC 

or  tbat  dapartmantf 

replied: 

subatantUl  In-houaa  capability 
'  *  how  many  additional  peo- 
raqulrad.  I  eoold  not  tell  you. 


BlnlmaL 


Tb0  taetB  are  that  Mr.  Boutin  further 
testifled  ths  ;  OSA  now  has  481  persons 
In  the  agene  r  for  its  own  automatio  data 
Ui  on  ailing  c  wrations.  Let  me  say  right 
mm  that  tt  Is  agency  which  Is  going  to 
save  the  Oo  remment  millions  of  dollars 
by  purchasi]  g  these  computers  has  never 
purchased  (ne  itself.  In  fact,  the  10 
computers  i  >  has  on  hand  at  the  present 
time  are  all  leased.  To  suggest  that  the 
vast  functions  Involved  in  exercise  of 
the  Gtovem  oent-wide  control  of  auto- 
matic data  jrocesstng  called  for  in  this 
bill  would  mvolve  only  a  minimal  in- 
crease in  OBA  personnel  is  too  prepoa- 
terons  to  efen  argue.  Either  this  bin 
means  nott  ng.  or  Mr.  Boutin  fails  to 
comprehenc  the  reqxnslbili^  he  would 
acquire,  or  m  was  something  less  than 
frank  with   he  committee. 

One  furtlier  point.  The  Comptroller 
Oeneral,  to  recommending  "overall  pol- 
icy guidance  and  direction*'  of  auto- 
matic data  i  rocesstng,  proposed  that  it  be 
direetod  fra  a  the  Office  of  the  Prealdent. 

TUB  led  o  the  following  colloquy  be- 
Mr. ;  krattn  and  the  chairman  of 


the  subeommittee.  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  BkooksI.  as  f<dlows: 

llr.  Boons.  We  have  a  eloae  and  everyday 
Ualaon  wtth  tha  Praaldent  and  hla  OAoa. 

Mr.  BaooKB.  You  do  not  think  ha  would 
be  reluctant  to  call  you  and  say.  "Bemle. 
we  have  got  to  get  together  on  thla  now." 
You  would  ba  there. 

llr.  BooTUi.  It  ia  not  uninual  to  have  tba 
telephoaa  ring  and  hava  tba  voice  come  on 
and  say.  "Thla  U  the  Prealdent"  and  go 
right  Into  what  he  has  In  mind.  He  la  not 
baahful. 

Time  does  not  permit  further  comment 
on  this  exchange. 

The  heart  of  this  issue  goes  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  overall  policy  guid- 
ance— ^whU^,  I  may  say.  under  the  prod- 
dings  of  the  Census  and  Statistics 
Subcommittee,  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  pres- 
ently being  provided  and  constantly  im- 
proved— and  actual  planning,  acqulsi- 
UoxK  and  operation  of  this  equipment  by 
a  central  agency. 

Remember  we  are  talking  not  Just 
about  simi)le  punchcard  machines.  We 
are  talking  about  complex  automatic 
data  processing  systems  used  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  defense  against 
nuclear  attack,  and  also  by  NASA. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  it  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  the  views  of  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  scientific 
and  technical  use  of  this  equipment  are 
not  only  highly  relevant  but  absolutely 
ess^tlaL  It  seems  to  me  that  their 
views  need  to  be  explored  in  depth  and 
not  handled  in  the  perfimctory  fashion 
of  routine  letters  introduced  into  the 
appendix  of  the  hearings  record.  Evi- 
dently, the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  does  not  share  this  view. 

The  Census  Subcommittee  does  hold 
this  view,  however,  and  I  include  a  few 
excerpts  of  testimony  which  have  been 
given  before  the  subcommittee. 

C^ie  statement  was  made  on  June  24 
by  Mr.  John  P.  Abbadessa.  the  Controller 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Implementation  of  a  program  abould  reat 
with  tha  agency  that  haa  req;>onalbmty  for 
the  program.  In  the  ABC,  a  large  percentage 
of  our  computer  work  Is  done  In  the  aden- 
tlflc  area.  These  are  very  complicated  ma- 
chines and  complex  applications.  We  can- 
not conceive  that  a  central  group  elsewhere 
In  the  Oovemment  ooiild  discharge  this 
responsibility  efficiently. 

As  to  CMitrol  of  contractors  by  such  a 
central  group  he  added  that  he  felt  it 
would  result  in  administrative  costs  that 
could  outweigh  any  economies  that  would 
be  gained. 

On  July  15  In  response  to  my  question- 
ing on  the  proposal  incorporated  in  this 
bUl,  Mr.  John  D.  Young,  the  Director  of 
Admbiistration  for  NASA,  voiced  his  em- 
phatic opposition.  He  said  that  he  be- 
lieved the  effect  would  be  to  diffuse  re- 
sponsiUllty  and  accountability.  He 
urged  further  clarification  of  guidelines 
by  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  continuation 
of  the  work  that  GAO  is  doing. 

And  then  Mr.  Toung  added  this  sig- 
nificant comment: 

I  think  tliat  If  tight  control  were  given  to 
tha  OSA  or  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In 
terms  of  our  use  of  oomputers,  there  is  a 


real  queatlon.  In  fact  there  would  ba  no 
quaetlon  that  we  oould  not  m«et  flight  ached- 
ulea  at  the  rate  that  we  are  trying  to  meet 
flight  achedulaa  today. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  more  comments 
taken  from  testimony  by  department  and 
agency  representatives  before  the  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics  Subeommittee. 

Mr.  Harold  Seldman.  Acting  Assistant 
Director,  OfiBce  of  Management  and  Or- 
ganization. Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

I  would  strongly  object  to  any  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  control  of  automatic  data 
proceaalng  equipment  waa  put  in  soma 
agency  other  than  the  one  responsible  for 
Its  operations. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bishop,  staff  director.  Data 
Ssrstems  Division,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense: 

We  are  aware  of  certain  proposals  which 
would  greatly  eentrallae  control  over  the  ae- 
quisitton.  management,  utilization,  malnte- 
nanoe  and  operation  at  all  antomatle  data 
prooeastng  equipment  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Performance  of  these  responsibilities 
is  a  prerequlalte  to  effective  control  over  op- 
erating Defense  programa.  The  Department 
opposes  such  proposals  which  would  vest 
these  reaponsibllltlea  In  anothw  agency  and 
Interfere  with  vital  command  relationships. 

Mr.  O.  Gleim  Stahl,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Programs  and  Standards,  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission: 

In  view  of  the  very  size  and  complexity 
of  Oovemment  operations.  I  personally  would 
tend  to  ahy  away  from  any  heavy  emphasis 
on  centralization  of  such  processes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  my 
record  in  this  House  will  Justify  any  sus- 
picion that  I  am  hostile  to  economy  or 
that  I  favor  bureaucratic  proliferation, 
expansionism,  or  empire  building. 

We  are  getting  a  fast  sdl  on  this  bill 
on  the  alleged  groimds  that  it  wUl  pre- 
vent waste  and  Improve  efficiency  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  operations. 

I  think  we  had  better  take  a  second 
look.  I  think  we  need  to  remember  we 
are  dealing  with  something  a  little  more 
c<Hnplex  than  procurement  of  paper 
clips. 

Otbertriae.  we  may  find  to  our  sorrow 
that  we  are  compounding  instead  of  cur- 
ing the  evils  which  concern  us  alL 

There  is  an  old  warning  about  rush- 
ing in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

I  think  that  warning  is  appropriate 
this  afternoon.  Again,  I  urge  defeat  of 
HJt.  5171. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  shaU  be  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  agree  completely  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman. 
And.  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  General 
Services  Admimstration  will  have  com- 
plete control  over  the  operation  of  these 
machines  and  the  purchase  of  these  ma- 
chines, whatever  department  is  involved? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  bill  says,  and  there  cannot  be 
anything  else  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  further  than  that, 
the  General  Services  Administration 
charges  10  percent  commission  on  every- 
thing they  purchase  for  any  other 
agency.    They  then  take  that  m(mey. 
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put  it  Into  their  own  fund  and  spead  it 
at  will  without  asking  Congress.    So  to 

f  *^^l?*S^  ^°^  ***^  back-door  apending 
in  this  bill.  r~-~— • 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Thei«  is  a  gr«at 
deal  mvolved  from  the  «infttw.<»g  angle 
in  this  bill  that  needs  to  see  the  light  of 
day  before  we  vote  on  it. 

,J^«^SEN.  And,  if  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  to  my  memory  every 
time  in  the  past  any  agency  asks  to  re- 
organize and  buy  such  machlnoy  they 
say  it  win  save  personnel.  However,  the 
record  shows  that  the  very  next  year 
they  ask  for  more  people. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  AUJER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmUeman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER  Will  the  genUeman  teU 
us  how  many  departments  of  Govern- 
ment are  opposed  to  the  biU?  I  have 
found  some  here,  but  I  am  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  would  list  them  for  us 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  can  teU  toe  gen- 
Ueman from  Texas  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge that  these  Include  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Post  Office  Department 
uie  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
NASA,  among  others.  I  know  about  that 
many. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moohhkad] 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  also  to 
commend  its  author,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BsooksI. 
—  ^^'  Chairman,  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas  has  a  nose  Uke  a  bloodhound  for 
searching  out  waste  and  lneffl<dency  in 
Government    And  when  he  finds  waste 

he  expresses  himself  in  a  salty  way  which 
does  not  always  endear  him  to  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  more  interested  in 
preserving  their  particular  petty  empires 
than  they  are  in  rendering  service  to  the 
taxpayers  at  the  least  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is  a  member  of  a 
subcommittee,  the  members  of  which,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  are  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  it  is  sinful  if  the 
taxpayer  does  not  rective  a  dollar's  worth 
of  service  for  each  dollar  of  tax  he  pays. 
You  or  I  might  disagree  about  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  embark 
upon  a  particular  new  program,  but  we 
can  all  agree  that  any  program  which 
the  Government  does  carry  on  should  be 
carried  out  as  efficiently  as  humanly 
possible.  We  can  aU  agree  to  support  a 
savings  of  doUars  which  does  not  reduce 
any  essential  Government  service  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  economy  vote. 
But  it  does  not  involve  any  philosophical 
concept  other  than  the  concept  of  effi- 
ciency in  Government  This  bill  repre- 
sents a  $100-million-a-year  savings.  As 
soon  as  this  program  becomes  fully  effec- 
tive it  will  mean  a  savings  of  iioo  million 
per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  that  I 
thought  it  was  sinful  if  Uie  taxpayer  does 
not  receive  a  dollar's  worth  of  Govem- 
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ment  service  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
tax  he  pays.  If  this  expensive  equip- 
ment is  not  used  on  a  three-shift  basis 
the  taxpayer  does  not  receive  100  cents 
onbis  dollar.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
Twenty-four  percent  of  this  equipment 
is  used  OTily  on  a  two-shift  basis.  The 
taxpayer  is  getting  tmly  g?  cents  worth 
Of  Government  out  of  each  dollar  of 
taxes.  But  even  worse  than  that,  70  per- 
cent of  this  equipment  is  only  used  on  a 
one-shift  basis,  one-third  of  the  time 
Jjjich  it  should  economically  be  used 
^erefore  the  taxpayer  is  getting  only 
33  cents  worth  of  services  out  of  his  tax 
dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  sinful 
waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  HJt.  6171  should  be  enacted  in 
order  to  eliminate  this  sin. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Blinois  [Mr.  McClost] 

Mr.McCLORY.    Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
suggested  a  few  moments  ago  that  this 
was  a  hurry,  hurry,  hurry  bilL    The  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  in  executive  agen- 
cies was  begun  back  in  1958  and  a  report 
was  deUvered  to  the  Congress  in  1960    I 
carry  here  to  the  well  of  the  House  with 
me  four  reports  that  we  have  received 
on  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  equipment 
by  executive  agencies  for  the  purposes  of 
effecting  savings.   I  would  not  be  stand- 
ing here,  you  can  believe  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  did  not  firmly  believe  that  this 
would  effect  savings  of  not  less  than  $100 
million. 

Are  we  going  to  concede  that  private 
Industry  can  have  electnmlc  date  proc- 
e«ing   centers   and  utiliae  these   ma- 
chines full  time,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  capable  of  that  action?  That 
is  essentially  what  we  are  deciding  here 
today.    Certainly,  the  individual  agen- 
cies do  not  want  to  surrender  the  control 
they    have   over   this   equipment,   the 
spending  of  the  money  which  goes  into 
automatic    data   processing   equipmmt 
and  the  employees  who  operate  it    But 
is  that  efficiency?    Efficiency  means  for 
us  to  provide  the  maximum  for  the  dol- 
lar paid  by  the  taxpayers,  and  the  maxi- 
muni  use  of  this  equipment  by  the  fewest 
number  of  employees. 

GAO  made  one  Investigation  in  the 
Chicago  area  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  VA  checks.  When  they  put  in 
the  electronic  data  processing  equipment 
Uiey  consoUdated  six  regional  offices. 
Now  they  have  one  office  instead  of  six 
What  else  happened?  They  lost  76  em- 
ployees. That  is  too  bad.  But  this  ex- 
ample shows  how  coordinating  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment 
c»n  result  in  an  efficient  operation,  axKl 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
here  today. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  must  study 
these  problems  in  order  to  come  up  with 
an  answer,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  S  4 
or  5  years  ought  to  be  enough.  We  have 
received  reports  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce  which  we  have  had  an 
opportimitar  to  stiidy  and  read.  There- 
after,  the   General  Accounting   Office 
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recommendations  hava  been  imt  In  the 
form  of  a  biU  which  w«  havShere  to^ 
day  and  which  we  diould  ba  aUe  to  act 
SSl"**  ^  •*»«M  act  favorably  on  this 

Another  objection  has  been  made  to 
certain  language  in  this  bill  with  regard 
to  delegating  authority.    Tliat  is  an  es- 
aential  part  of  the  biU  and  ahouki  re- 
niain.   If  the  OSA  were  not  permitted  to 
delegate  authority  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  its  own  specific 
automatic  data  processing  equipment 
we  would  be  shortchanging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.   Atao,  we  have  provided 
that  G8A  may  operate  such  equipment 
Just  as  aU  the  other  agencies  can  operate 
it.    The  GSA  may  operate  such  equip- 
ment for  itself  en-  for  other  agencies 
These  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  bill 
Now,  these  are  essentially  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  dted.     The  com- 
mittee has  considered  all  of  these  objec- 
ti(His.  and  we  adopted  this  Ull  as  a  full 
(»mmlttee.    We  are  now  recommending 
the  bill  to  the  Congress  for  enactment 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  not  less  than 
$100  million. 
We  should  be  interested  in  that 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.McCLORY.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  M'lr.hfgTin, 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  is  not  aware  that  GSA 
is  already  operating  some  10  units  of  its 
own  and  this  allocation  of  authority  to 
opente  is  on  a  Government-wide  basis 
not  with  respect  only  to  C^SA? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  This  Is  in  a  proviso 
which  applies  to  GSA.  There  would  not 
be  any  harm  in  GSA  operating  the  equip- 
ment, if  it  could  do  it  for  other  agencies 
of  the  Government 

The  Space  Agency  uses  electronic  daU 
processtog  equipment  The  use  of  ADP 
equipment  by  an  Federal  agencies  was 
mvestigated  and  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1960. 

According  to  that  report  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  most  of  these  ma- 
chines or  systems.    They  had  626  out  of 
1,006.    Now  that  total  has  gone  up  to 
1.200  systems,  as  they  say.    But  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Department  of  De- 
fense caimot  keep  theirs.    That  is  why 
the  authority  is  given  in  the  bin  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
idl  other  agniefes  to  lease,  purchase, 
maintain,  and  operate  automatic  data 
processing  equipment.    This  is  essential 
under  a  clear  interpretation  of  the  bill 
This  is  a  good  bin,  and  it  should  be 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  wiU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  saving  of  $100 
minion  presuppose  the  use  of  this  equip- 
ment by  the  various  centers  working  on 
a  round-the-clock  basis? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  On  a  much  fuUer 
ba^.  That  is  the  recommendation  of 
GAO.  If  we  are  not  going  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  GAO  to  effect  sav- 
ings, then  we  better  find  aome  other 
agency  to  look  to.  TUs  a*«^i"it  of  $100 
miUion  is  the  figure  given  us  by  OAO. 


^  -..^T- 
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lir.  QROes.  The  gmtleman  hu  not 
oome  doM  tqanswerinc  mj  Question. 

Mr.  BROOl  m.  Mr.  Ch>inn>n.  I  yield 
5  ywiTMitoa  to  Uio  gcnUemaii  flroin  New 
York  [Mr.  Di  uxx]. 

Mr.  DUL6I  X  Mr.  Cheirmen.  I  rise  in 
oppoiitton  to  HH.  5171. 

Am  cludnni  n  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Opem  kne.  House  Poet  Office  and 
CiTil  Serrloe  Committee.  I  am  intensely 
interested  iii  anything  that  affects 
the  Post  <»ee  Department  It  ap- 
pears to  me  ttiat  this  bill,  giving  author- 
i^  to  the  Ac  ministrator  of  the  General 
Senrioss  Adn  Jnistration  over  aut(»natic 
data  process  ng  equipmoit.  places  au- 
thority otttsi<  e  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 


ment to 
generally 


deciskms 
interfere  with 


I  oov  d  not  possibly 
such  an  arra  igement. 

I  should  111  e  to  read  a  letter  dated  May 
9.  1963,  to  tb  e  Director  of  the  Bureau  ot 
the  Aidgei  from  Frederick  C.  Bden. 
Aethw  Postm  aster  Genial,  In  which  Mr. 
Belen  oomme  ats  (m  HJl.  5171. 

Omca  or  n  01  PooncAsm  Obnssal. 

W  uhington,  D.C..  May  9.  1993. 

QOBBOH, 

of  the  Budget, 
C. 
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needs  of  the  Department  is 
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management   of  the  equlp- 
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expenses  for  data  processing  services  which 
may  from  time  to  time  occur. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fkkdouck  C  Bklxw  , 
I   Acting  Pottmaster  Oeneral. 

I  fully  support  ISx.  Helen's  ronarks 
and  'I  daresay  this  bill  would  have  a 
ffimiiRr  unfavorable  effect  on  most  of 
the  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent agencies.  Letters  of  the  type  of 
Mr.  Even's  frcxn  the  various  depcui;- 
ments  and  agencies  bear  me  out  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  do  great 
damage  to  the  automatic  data  processing 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
passing  this  bill.  H.R.  5171  certainly 
should  not  pass  the  House. 

Mr.  WAUiHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  more  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
OartI. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  this  bill.  As 
most  of  you  probably  know,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  been  a  leader  in  the  use 
of  electronic  data  processing  equipment. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handles  the  appn^riations  for  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  I  have  been  working  on 
the  problem  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment for  a  long,  long  time. 

By  the  use  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment in  the  Treasury  Department  we 
have  saved  millions  of  dollars:  and  I 
mean  literally  millions  of  dollars.  With- 
out the  use  of  electronic  equipment  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  the  vastly 
increased  volume  of  mail  could  not  be 
handled  today.  About  2  years  ago  we 
gave  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  whose 
appropriations  are  also  handled  by  our 
subcommittee,  $50,000  to  study  the  very 
questions  covered  by  this  bilL 

Frankly,  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but  I  think 
it  goes  too  far.  I  think  we  need  a  cen- 
tral agency  to  coordinate  the  purchase, 
lease,  and  maintenance  of  this  equip- 
ment, because  as  it  is  now,  with  each 
department  making  its  own  contracts 
with  the  manufacturers,  they  cannot 
secure  as  favorable  contracts  as  a  cen- 
tral agency  could  negotiate. 

But  this  bill  says,  and  I  read : 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  co(Vdlnate — 

That  is  all  right — 
and  control-.- 

What?— i 

the  purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  and  use 
of  automatic  data  processing  eq\ilpment  by, 
or  at  the  expense  of,  Federal  agencies,  and 
to  operate  or  provide  for  the  operation  by 
delegation  of  authority  or  otherwise,  of  such 
equipment. 

Now,  to  give  the  General  Services 
Administration  the  right  to  use  and  oper- 
ate this  equipment  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, in  NASA,  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  my  Judgment  is  absolutely  all 
wrong.  What  do  they  know  about  oper- 
ating this  machinery  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment?   Instead    of    saving    money 


they  would  have  to  have  technicians 
who  are  famiUar  with  the  technical  as- 
pects of  every  department  of  the 
Government 

This  machinery  is  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  just  a  few  machines  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  They  are  broadly  scat- 
tered. Right  now  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  establishing  data  processing 
machinery  in  their  seven  regional  centers 
for  processing  income  tax  returns.  They 
requested  nine  but  our  subc<Hnmittee  rec- 
ommended reducing  the  number  to  seven, 
which  will  save  several  million  dollars. 
This  equipment  will  be  set  up  in  each  of 
those  seven  regions.  Now,  is  the  General 
Services  Administration  going  to  have 
people  in  each  of  those  regions  to  con- 
trol the  operation  of  that  machinery? 
If  so,  they  will  have  to  employ  numerous 
technicians.  If  the  words  "control"  and 
"use"  and  "operate"  are  stricken  from 
the  bill  I  will  vote  for  it.  I  think  we 
need  some  central  agency  to  coordinate 
the  purchase,  leasing,  and  maintenance. 
But  unless  some  amendment  is  adopted 
to  strike  out  the  control,  use.  and  opera- 
tion by  the  General  Service  Administra- 
tion I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  against 
it.  I  think  it  is  fantastic  to  talk  about 
giving  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion control  over  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chinery in  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  other  sensitive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCE2iL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
my  distinguished  colleague  who  just  pre- 
ceded me  made  an  eloquent  case  for  the 
legislation.  There  is  very  little  I  can 
add  to  that  case  except  to  say  this:  that 
the  question  of  central  purchasing  and 
the  question  of  standardization  has  been 
a  problem  which  has  plagued  all  levels 
of  the  government  starting  with  the  mu- 
nicipality, to  the  Federal  Government. 

When  you  get  to  a  budget  the  sise  of 
the  one  which  we  must  consider  here, 
the  problem  of  central  purchasing  and 
standardization  is  so  gigantic  as  to  shake 
your  imagination. 

In  our  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations we  have  been  dealing  with  this 
problem,  as  have  other  committees  of 
this  body,  for  a  considerable  time.  I 
forget  the  exact  number  of  items  used 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  as  I 
recall  it  is  over  3  million.  The  problem 
of  standardization  is  so  complex  that 
by  the  time  you  standardize  you  have  so 
many  new  items  of  inflow  into  the  pipe- 
line that  you  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
standardization. 

In  an  effort  to  save  money,  everyone  is 
in  agreement  on  the  desirability  and  ne- 
cessity of  central  purchasiiig.  True, 
these  machines  are  not  of  the  same  cate- 
gory as  screwdrivers,  yet  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted here  that  you  can  within  the  limit 
of  a  single  agency  make  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  use  of  these  ma- 
chines by  proper  programing  and 
otherwise.  It  makes  good  business  sense 
to  adopt  these  practices  within  the 
agency  itself.    Why  is  it  not  good  busi- 
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ness.  good  sense,  and  good  logic  to  ito  so 
on  a  Government-wide  basis  where  appU- 
5*"^,  ^**S?  necessary,  and  where 
feasible?  That  is  what  we  seek  to  do 
with  this  legislation. 

Certainly    the    equipment    suppliers 
would  love  to  have  the  competition  that 
exists  now  among  all  the  agencies  of 
Government.    Certainly  every  agency  of 
Government  would  like  to  have  the  best 
and  the  newest  of  equipment,  whatever  it 
is,  no  matter  how  little  they  utilise  it  in 
space  or  time.    But  this  Is  not  economic 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  we  ought 
to  eliminate  the  right  of  the  agency  to 
have  its  own  requirements.    The  bill 
specifically  provides  that  they  submit 
theh-  requhcments  and  the  purchasing 
will  be  done  to  meet  those  requirements. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  where 
practicable  and  possible,  If  there  is  a 
common  use  or  machines  can  be  put  to  a 
common  use,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration should  not  have  the  au- 
thority at  least  to  try  to  make  this  kind 
of  common-use  purchase,  this  kind  of 
common-use  leasing,  and  this  kind  of 
common-use  management. 

No  one  anticipates  that  in  cases  of 
special  miUtary  requirements  men  are 
going  to  be  taken  out  of  uniform  and 
civilians  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration will  be  sent  down  to  the 
various  stations  and  posts  to  operate  the 
machines.  That  is  not  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation. 

Therefore,  I  would  submit  that  the 
theory  of  central  purchasing  which  the 
Hoover  Commission  tried  so  hard  for 
so  many  years  to  get  into  Government 
and  that  our  own  committee  has  fought 
for  so  diligenUy,  should  be  put  Into  effect. 
Here  Is  a  brand  new  area,  expanding  like 
a  mushroom,  where  the  bureaus  and 
agencies  themselves,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  others,  have  recog- 
nized that  we  must  do  something  now 
before  it  gets  out  of  hand,  before  all  of 
these  new  systems  get  into  the  agencies 
and  are  fixed  to  the  point  where  you  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
standardization  or  common  use.  The 
time  Is  now  to  get  some  action  on  this 
problem.    That  Is  all  we  seek  to  do. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  legislation  by 
my  bill  H.R.  7559  and  I  urge  the  passage 
of  It  by  this  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  con- 
sidering the  various  proposals  contahied 
in  HIL  5171,  it  is  hnportant  that  we 
recognize  the  significance  of  placing  the 
coordination  and  control  of  all  Federal 
electronic  data  procening  equipment 
under  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. In  addition  we  must  recognize  the 
far-ranging  effects  of  this  biU  on  the 
executive  agencies  and  private  industry 
as  weU  as  the  projected  saving  hidlcated 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  a  difficult  time  controlling  and  ad- 
ministering  its  own  internal  data  iwoc- 
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wslng  system  now.  Should  we  burden 
it  further  wiUi  Uie  task  of  coordinating 
the  programs  of  other  agencies?  It  is 
beyond  estimation  at  this  time  how  large 
a  staff  will  be  required  by  GSA  to  ad- 
mhilster  the  program  proposed  here. 
Furthermore,  the  agencies  u^ng  the 
equipment  would  completely  lose  their 
prerogative  to  select  the  equipment 
which  will  best  perform  a  particular  Job 
This  is  particularly  Important  when  the 
Nation's  security  is  involved  as  it  is  in 
the  defense  and  space  efforts. 

This  bill  will  also  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  competitive  spirit  which  is 
only  now  developing  hi  the  computer 
industry.  Contrary  to  the  pohit  of  view 
of  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  it  is  not  always  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  Government  to 
purchase  automatic  data  processing 
ecuipment,  nor  is  it  always  wise  to  use 
the  equipment  24  hours  a  day.  There 
are  many  situations  to  which  it  will  be 
to  our  advantage  to  reexamtoe  the  com- 
petitive equipment  available  and  select 
new  computer  hardware  instead  of  pur- 
chastog  existtog  equipment.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  examtoe  the  feasibility  of 
purchase  to  each  todividual  case. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  bring  about  a  huge  wtodfall  to 
the  company  which  presently  Is  the 
largest  supplier  of  systems.  This  would 
discoiu-age  competition  to  the  todustry 
and  lock  that  company  to  for  an  todefi- 
nite  period  of  time. 

Ftoally,  the  legislation  would.  I  think, 
discourage  technological  advancements 
The  purchase  of  existing  equipment 
would  prevent  for  some  time  Federal 
Government  participation  to  the  fruits 
of  the  imagtoative  and  productive  re- 
search now  carried  on  by  all  companies 
to  the  computer  field. 

I  must  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  op- 
pose this  measure.  It  will  not  bring 
about  to  the  long  nm  the  savings  claimed 
for  It  and  it  may  instead  set  back  the 
cause  of  progress  in  this  vital  contem- 
porary todustry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The    Clerk    win    read    the    bill    for 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1048  (63  Stat.  3T7),  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  ill.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  coordinate  and 
control  the  purchase,  lease,  maintenance, 
and  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment by  Federal  agencies,  and  to  operate  or 
provide  for  the  operation  by  delegation  ot 
authority  or  otherwise,  of  such  equipment. 
Electronic  data  processing  equipment  suit- 
able for  efficient  and  effective  use  by 
Federal  agencies  shall  be  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator through  purchase,  lease,  trans- 
fer of  equipment  from  other  Federal 
agencies,  or  otherwise  and  the  Adminis- 
trator U  authoriaed  and  directed  to  provide 
by  contract  or  otherwise  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  such  equipment.  In 
canying  out  his  req>onslblUtles  under  this 
section  the  Administrator  Is  authorised  to 
transfer  electronic   data  processing  equip- 
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ment  between  Federal  agencies    to  tvouire 
joint  utUizatlon  of  such  equlpmeau  by  two 
or  more  Federal  agencies,  and  to  establish 
equipment  pools  and  daU  processing  centers 
for  such  joint  use  when  necessary  for  iU 
most     efficient     and     effective    utmaaUon- 
Provided.  That  the  Administrator,  In  his  dls^ 
cretion.   may   delegate   authority   to    lease 
purchase,  maintain,  or  cqicrate  (1)   ganerai 
classes  of  equipment.  (2)  equipment  of  spe- 
cial design   needed   to   fulflU  some   unique 
requirement   or   special   purpose  ot   a   par- 
ticular Federal  agency,  and  (3)   equipment 
necessary  for  national  defense  and  security 
"There  Is  hereby  authoriaed  to  be  estab- 
lished   on   the    books   of   the  Treasury     an 
electa-onic  data  processing  fund,  which  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  lUAltaUon 
for    expenses.    Including    personal    services 
other  costs,  and  the  procurement  by  lease' 
purchase,   transfer,  or  otherwise  of  equip- 
ment,   maintenance    and    repair    of    such 
equipment  by  contract  or  otherwise    neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  coordlnaUon.  operation 
UtUizatlon  of  such  equipment   by  and  for 
Federal  agencies. 

♦^"^JTI  "I  authorl«jd  to  be  appropriated 
wf^  ^°**  ■"'^  ■"""  *«  «n*y  «>•  required 
which,  together  with  the  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  of  auppliea  and 
equipment  from  time  to  time  transferred 
to  the  Administrator,  lew  any  liabilities  as- 
sumed, shaU  constitute  the  capital  of  the 
fund:  Provided.  THat  said  fund  shaU  be 
credited  with  (1)  advances  and  reimburse- 
ments from  avaUable  appropriations  and 
ninds  ot  any  agency  (including  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration),  organlaation  or 
persons  utiliaing  such  equipment  and  serv- 
ices rendered  them,  at  rates  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  approximate  the  oosta 
thereto  met  by  the  fund  (including  depreci- 
ation of  equipment,  provision  for  accrued 

iff,rf,'.**°  w  ^^^"  appropriate,  for  terminal 
Uablllty  charges  and  for  amortteatlon  of  in- 
rtallation  costs,  but  excluding,  in  the 
determination  of  rates  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  1866,  such  direct  operating  expenses  as 
may  be  directly  appropriated  for,  which  ex- 
penses may  be  charged  to  the  fund  and 
covered  by  advances  or  reimbursements  from 
such  direct  appropriations)  and  (2)  refunds 
OT  recove^es  resulting  from  operations  of 
the  fund.  Inchidlng  the  net  proceeds  of  dis- 
posal of  excess  or  surplus  personal  property 
and  receipts  from  carriers  and  others  for  Ion 
Sl°f  ^'^^^  ^  property:  Provided  further. 
•niat  following  the  doae  of  each  fiscal  ymu- 
any  net  IncMne,  after  making  provisions  for 
prior  year  losses,  if  any,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
miscellaneous  receipts." 

Mr.  BROOKS  (totemipttng  the  read- 
tog  of  the  biU).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bin  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  potot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  Oiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
^  Page   1,   line  6,  after  "8k.   111."  insert 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Bir.  Chairman,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  about  these  com- 
mittee amendments.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain what  they  are.  and  tbm  I  toieod 
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to  Mk  tlutt  the  committee  amendments 
be  coniidert  d  m  Uoc. 

Other  thi  m  changing  subeectlcm  des- 
Ignatlons  aid  other  mimn-  typographi- 
cal change! ,  the  basic  changes  made  by 
the  commit  ee  are  these. 

We  eban  ged  the  word  "electronic"  to 
"awtflfnatlc'  to  Include  puncbcard  and 
other  none  eetronie  equipment  as  well 
as  deetrocle  data  processing  onnpo- 
nents  In  th  t  eoferage. 

Second,  t  is  made  specifically  clear 
in  the  bQl  hat  reptn^  (xi  the  funding. 
with  ref ere  ice  to  those  matters  involv- 
ing the  rev  dving  fund,  would  go  to  the 
Bureau  of  he  Budget  and  to  the  Con- 
gress and  a  ly  excess  of  funds  that  is  not 
used  would  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  othe '  basic  change  in  the  legis- 
lation whle  1  was  included  at  the  sug- 
gesttoQ  of  the  Comptroller  General  is 
that  covers  re  under  the  bill  would  in- 
clude that  e<iuipment  which  the  UJS. 
Oovemmen  i  buys  and  pas^  for  incident 
to  executioa  of  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. 

lifr.  Chai  man,  basically  that  is  what 
the  commit  «e  amendments  do. 

The  CH/IRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  las  expired. 

Mr.  BRX>K8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanin  ous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee am<ndments  be  considered  en 
bloc  and,  following  that,  I  would  say  to 
the  manba  ship  I  hope  to  see  an  amend- 
ment offers,  possibly  by  my  distin- 
guished fri<  nd,  the  gentleman  from  "N^- 
ginia,  to  m  nove  the  word  "ctmtrol"  and 
the  word  "^  ise"  from  page  1  of  the  bill 
because  ths  i  has  v>parently  upset  many 
of  the  peop  e  who  otherwise  are  as  dedi- 
cated as  1 1  m  to  save  that  $100  million 
a  year  an<  thereby  increase  the  effl- 
doicy  of  tl  e  Oovemment. 

The  CH/IRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiest  of  the  goitleman  from 
Texas?  

Mr.  JOH  kNSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  then  is  my 
understand  ng  correct  that  the  amend- 
ment relatng  to  the  deletion  of  the 
word  "oonfa  ol"  and  the  word  "use"  Is  to 
come  later  <  «7 

Mr.  BIUOKS.  I  understand  that 
such  an  an  endment  will  be  offered  and 
I  would  b!  delighted  to  discuss  the 
amendment  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LAIR  [>.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  i  o  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
in  regard  o  his  explanation  of  these 
amendment!. 

Do  I  imcerstand  that  the  individual 
agencies  wi]  I  have  to  Justify  their  request 
under  the  ti  rms  of  these  amendments  on 
a  yearly  ba  sis  for  new  equipment?  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  Social  Security 
Admlnistra  ion  where  we  have  had  a 
large  outla:  each  srear  from  the  social 
securl^  tn  it  fund  for  data  processing 
equipment  I  think  the  goiUeman  from 
Texas  is  f ai  oiliar  with  the  operation  we 
have  in  Ba]  timore  and  the  additions  at 
the  Baltimo  -e  center  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Admini  ttratlon.  This  is  equipment 
that  has  be<  n  worked  many,  many  hours 
and  the  Ba  i^au  of  the  Budget  in  their 
reports  and  the  Comptroller  General  has 
found  tUs  t )  be  one  of  the  best  Govern- 
ment equlpi  sent  operations  in  the  coun- 
Presei  tly.  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
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ministration  has  to  come  in  and  justify 
on  a  yearly  basis  any  new  additions  to 
this  equipment  complex.  Does  the 
amendment  that  you  ask  to  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  with  the  other  committee 
amendments  provide  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  have  to 
come  in  on  a  yearly  basis  and  Justify  in 
their  appropriation  requests  any  addi- 
r^ons  to  this  computer  equipment? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  question  because  the 
answer  is,  of  course.  "Yes."  Under  this 
bill  a  given  agency  if  they  wanted  an 
additional  computer  capacity  would 
have  to  get  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions through  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  additional  ADP  capacity  required 
during  the  fiscal  year.  With  an  author- 
ization and  an  appropriation  from  the 
<;ongress  the  agency  would  then  put  in  a 
request  to  the  OSA  for  the  automatic 
data  computing  equipment  which  would 
give  them  the  required  capacity  to  meet 
their  needs.  So  the  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is,  "Yes,  every  dollar 
would  be  approved  by  the  appropriations 
committee." 

I  might  add  with  reference  to  this 
revolving  fund  in  the  General  Services 
Administration,  reports  would  be  made 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Also,  any  excess  of  funds  resulting  from 
savings  from  the  operation  within  the 
agencies  would  revert  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  OSA  cannot  tap  the 
revolving  fund  unless  the  individual 
agency  has  saved  the  money  in  their 
annual  appropriation  bill;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  correct.  They 
would  be  operating  under  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  On  the  bottom  of 
page  2.  the  committee  amendment  in 
italics,  do  I  understand  that  this  is  based 
on  the  premise  and  the  presupposition 
that  imder  this  bill  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate authority  will  be  vested  in  GSA;  is 
that  correct? 

Is  that  the  premise  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  correct;  on  the 
basis  of  the  Justification  which  is  laid  out 
in  the  succeeding  line.  Let  me  see  if  I 
can  be  of  some  further  assistance  to  my 
friend,   the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[Bfr.  JOHAKSKNl. 

Line  23  goes  on  to  explain  that  they 
could  eliminate  from  the  performance  of 
this  bill,  in  the  discretion  of  GrSA  author- 
ity, any  individual  automatic  data  proc- 
essing systems  or  specific  units  of  equip- 
ment when  such  action  is  necessary  for 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  operations, 
or  for  the  security  or  defense  of  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  further  question:  If  it  is  pro- 
posed and  if  it  should  be  voted  by  this 
House — and  I  will  oppose  the  amend- 


ment when  it  is  offered  to  strike  out  the 
words  "control"  and  "use" — ^how  can  you 
then  preserve  to  GSA  power  and  author- 
ity which  has  been  delegated? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  would  only  be 
changing  slightly  the  delegation — the 
authority  and  power — that  is  authorized 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  what  will  this  power 
and  authority  amoimt  to  if  you  are  going 
to  eliminate  the  key  words  "use"  and 
"control"? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands that  we  are  trsring  in  this  legisla- 
tion— this  is  the  concept  of  it — ^to  have 
the  different  agencies  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  work  together  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  both  efficiency  and  economy.  I 
think  this  is  a  mutual  purpose  that  we 
all  feel.  I  think  the  agencies  do.  I  give 
the  people  in  the  bureaus  that  credit,  as 
I  hope  they  give  to  me.  Even  without 
the  words  "control"  and  "use"  this  biU 
would  give  this  one  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  GSA.  the  responsibility  for 
coordinating  and  otherwise  providing  for 
the  economic  and  efficient  purchase, 
lease,  maintenance,  operation,  and  uti- 
lization of  electronic  data  processing 
equipment  by  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  It  is  not  a  very  complex 
matter  to  describe.  It  means  that  there 
will  be  one  agency  to  buy  and  lease  this 
equipment  at  the  best  possible  deal  in 
order  to  see  if  the  equipment  can  be 
made  available  to  all  agencies  to  meet 
their  needs  on  a  reasonable  and  more 
economic  basis. 

This  is  a  recommendation  that  I  did 
not  dream  up,  but  is  a  recommendation 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  He,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  knows,  is  a  distinguished  Re- 
publican appointed  some  years  ago  as 
Comptroller  General  to  a  15-year  term, 
and  he  has  worked  on  this  for  some 
years.  This  has  not  been  a  hasty  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Do  I  imderstand 
that  there  is  now  before  the  conunlttee 
a  imanimous  consent  request  to  consider 
the  amendments  en  bloc? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  Une  8,  strike  the  word  "electronic" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "auto- 
matic". ^ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "by"  add  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "or  at  the  ex- 
pense of,". 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect some  questions  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BrooksI.  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  as  to  the  meaning 
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and  import  of  the  words  In  this  amend- 
ment "br  at  the  expense  of." 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  gentieman  win 
yield.  It  means  "or  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.S.  Government." 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Let  me  be  more  spe- 
cific. I  want  to  be  very  clear  as  to  what 
I  am  driving  at.  Does  not  this  amend- 
ment specifically  mean  that  the  powers 
that  are  granted  In  this  bill  to  the  GSA 
will  be  extended  to  all  contractors  in 
private  industry  operating  on  Govern- 
ment contracts? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  fol- 
low, sir. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  think  it  is  very 
clear,  and  I  think  it  was  brought  out  in 
the  hearings,  that  it  was  for  the  specific 
purpose,  and  I  will  ask  any  of  the  genUe- 
men  of  the  committee  who  are  here  from 
the  Committee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
If  it  was  not  the  imderstandlng  that  it 
was  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding this  authority  to  cover  Govern- 
ment contracts? 

Mi.  PASCELL.    Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Do  I  understand  by 
the  gentleman's  line  of  questioning  that 
he  is  opposed  to  the  contractors  who  use 
this  equipment  paying  for  the  use  of  it? 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Of  course  not.    My 
point  is  I  want  to  know  just  what  the 
outer  reaches  of  authority  that  we  are 
granting  to  GSA  are.    I  want  to  know 
how  prodigious  a  Job  GSA  is  going  to  be 
doing  without  any  addiUon  or  at  least 
with  a  minimum  of  addition  of  person- 
nel.   It  Is  my  clear  recollection  in  read- 
mg  the  committee  report  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  was  to  include  controls  of 
the  acquisition  and  the  use  and  opera- 
tion of  this  type  of  equipment  by  non- 
Govemment  agencies   operating  under 
Government  contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

•nie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "Electronic 
data  processing  eqiUpment  suitable  for  effl- 
clent  and",  and  immediately  after  line  S 
inaert  the  following: 

"(b)  Automatic  data  processing  equio- 
ment  suitable  for  efficient  and". 
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matlc  data  processing  systems  or  specUlc 
units  of  equipment,  when  such  aotton  Is 
necessary  for  the  econcmy  and  effldeney  of 
operations,  or  when  such  action  Is  essential 
to  defense  or  security :  Provided  further.  That 
the  Administrator.  In  his  discretion,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1966.  may 
delegate  authority  to  lease,  purchase,  main- 
tain, or  operate  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  to  the  various  Federal  agencies 
to  the  extent  necessary  and  desirable  to 
allow  for  the  orderly  implementation  of  this 
utilisation  program." 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  say  if  we  do 
not  grant  the  kind  of  total  power,  czar 
authority,  to  the  agency  that  is  written 
into  section  111(a) .  it  wiU  not  be  neces- 
scry  to  start  adopting  amendments  to 
give  part  of  It  back.  I  dhwtly  and  par- 
ticularly emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the 
fact  that  the  discretion  rests  with  the 
GSA  Administrator. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  22.  after  the  quotation  mark 
at  the  beglimlng  of  the  line,  insert  "(c)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  23.  strike  "Treasury,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Treasury". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  23,  strtke  the  word  "electronic" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "auto- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Page  3.  line  14.  strike  out  "persons"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "contractor". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Page  3,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "and 
where  aK>roprtate,  for  terminal  Uabillty 
charges". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Page  4,  Une  7.  strike  out  "receipts  • "  and 
insert  "receipts." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Cleit  will  re- 
port  the  next  committee  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  after  line  7  add  the  foUowinc  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  The  proviso  acconsMnylng  section 
2^(»)  («8  Stat.  383).  thT^ro^oM^  of 
section  602(d)  (63  Stat.  401),  and  any  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1049,  as  amended 
(63  Stat.  877),  or  of  any  other  provisions  of 
law  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  section  ill  shaU  not  be 
applicable." 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  6,  strike  the  word  "agencies  " 
•^j*^^*^  "••  following:  "agencies:  Pro- 
vided. That  a  report  <rf  receipts,  disburse- 
ments, and  transfers  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, under  this  authoriaaUon  shall  be 
made  annually  in  connection  with  the 
budget  estimates  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  to  the  C( .  gress  " 


f-^.  — "  —  — — jj».v  wAA^A  v%j  bajc  ^t  .Kress 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  10.  strike  the  word  "electronic" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "auto- 
matic". 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3.  after  the  quotation  marks  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6,  insert  "(d)". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed    to^^^  conunlttee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
•/ff?*  2.  begjlnnlng  in  line  17,  strtke  out 
till     ^"   ''*'**    foUows    thereafter   down 
thl^l*?  J?«*  j*-  ^^  21'  "d  tosert  in  lieu 
thereof    the    following:    "individual    auto- 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    TTie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  10.  strtke  out  "less  any  lUbUI- 
tles  assumed.". 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

AMBNDMKNT   OmSKD   BT    MS.    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  otter  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
3,  in  line  20,  strtke  the  pertod.  Insert  a 
«anma,  and  the  foUowlng:  "and  the  Inclu- 
sion In  appropriation  acts  of  provisions  ragu- 
latlng  the  operation  ol  the  automatic  date 
processing  fxmd,  or  limiting  the  expenditures 
therefrom,  is  hereby  authorised". 

Mr.     BOW.      Mr.     Chahman.     this 
amendment  would  permit  limitations  in 
appropriation  acts  against  the  use  of  the 
funds  in  the  revolving  fund.   As  this  bill 
Is  now  drawn  there  is  a  revolving  fund 
set  up  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  authority  to  make  pur- 
chases whether  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittees or  not.   It  takes  the  c<mtrol  away 
from   the  Congress   and   they  can   go 
ahead.     Under  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  fnaa  Texas  [Mr 
Brooks],  there  is  a  provision  that  they 
must  repwt  the  receipts,  disbursements 
and    transfers    to    "Miscellaneous    re- 
ceipts."    Under  this  authorlzattan  the 
report  shall  be  made  annually  in  ctm- 
nection  with  budget  estimates  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Congress.    All  they  have  to  do  is  re- 
port to  the  Congress  what  they  attend 
If  they  go  ahead  and  spend  beyond  what 
the  Congress  might  think  Is  necessary 
there  Is  no  llmitotion.    All  this  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  does  is  permit,  in  the 
hiclusion  of  appn^riation  acts,  a  provi- 
sion regulating  the  operation  of  the  au- 
tomaUc  data  processing  funds.   It  puts  a 
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this  fund  and  also  per- 
mlU  ltallln|t  expcndttuns  ao  that  there 
can  be  a  Um  tatioa  if  thear  have  gone  too 
far.  Tou  ae  \,  actually,  what  this  aectlon 
(c)  on  page  S  does,  and  I  am  sure  it  was 
not  the  inte  it  of  the  committee  to  do  so. 
but  what  tt )  letnallj  does  Is  to  give  to  the 
General  Sei  rices  Administration  the  op- 
porUmlty  to  go  out  and  buy  without  any 
opportuntty  for  the  Congress  to  look  it 
over. 

In  the  su  leommittee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  we  have  the  Weather  Bureau 
coming  up  I  efore  us.  and  every  year  we 
have  a  ques  ion  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing vaact  Ines.  This  would  mean  they 
would  no  loi  «er  come  to  us  but  the  Gen- 
eral Service  Administration  could  go  out 
and  buy  an<  make  a  report  to  us.  Then 
if  we  did  n  it  Uke  it  there  is  not  much 
we  could  do  about  it.  but  If  this  amend- 
ment is  ado  >ted  it  gives  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  it  and 
to  exercise  lontrol.  I  think  if  we  could 
save  $100  m  lUon  this  Is  fine,  but  I  think 
this  amend!  nent  locks  the  door  in  a  way 
and  keeps  n  Ithin  the  Congress  control  of 
expenditure  \  rather  than  delegating  to 
the  head  of  lie  General  Services  Admln- 
istratioo  tb  e  opportunity  of  going  out 
and  makini  the  expenditures  and  only 
reporting  td  us  and  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  SI  ying,  '^ou  should  not  have 
done  it."  bu  t  that  is  alL  This  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  make  a  decision 
and  idve  co  itrol  to  the  Congress  and  I 
think  we  at  ould  maintain  this  control. 

Mr.  BROC  KB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ]  idd? 

Mr.  BOW     I  will  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BRO  >KS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished I  nd  able  friend  from  Ohio,  an 
important  i  lember  of  the  Apprcvrlations 
Committee  which  has  dealt  with  this 
matter  for  i  iany  years,  that  I  appreciate 
the  motive  behind  his  amoidment.  If 
the  gentles  an  would  yield  a  little  fur- 
ther to  me.  I  would  Just  like  to  explain 
that  ttiere  1  no  intention  that  any  given 
agency  won  d  not  have  to  get  dearanoe 
from  the  lei  Mative  committee  and  from 
the  appropr  a^  suboonunlttee  of  the  dis- 
tinguished I  kimmittee  on  Appropriaticms 
with  full  snthMlty  over  any  requests. 
Ttese  fund  would  go  thai  to  the  Gen- 
eral Servloe  i  Administration's  automatic 
data  proeei  ling  rev<riving  fund.  Whoi 
funds  wen  taken  from  the  revolving 
fund  GBA 1  ould  justify  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  s  any  conflict  between  our 
ultimate  all  i  of  seeing  that  the  Congress 
has  a  check  on  what  is  done.  The  Ap- 
propariationi  i  Ctnnmittee  will  have  one 
cheek,  and  this  amendment  as  I  see  it 
would  give  Jiem  another  check. 

I  want  t>  thank  the  gentlonan  for 
what  I  thiiik  would  be  a  constructive 
contributioi ,  to  this  legislation.  It  wiU 
give  Oongras  a  determined  and  clear 
dieck  on  e  rery  dollar  that  is  spent  by 
this  agency  or  any  other  for  automatic 
data  proces  ling  equipment,  as  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  BOW  I  understand  the  gentleman 
is  acc^Dtinj :  the  amendment.  I  thank 
the  gentian  ul 

Mr.  FASXLL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  wiU 
the  gentlen  an  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOVI .    I  win  be  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  FASCSLlj.  Does  the  language  the 
gentleman  offors  authorise  language  in 
the  appropriation  act  which  would  not 
be  otherwise  autbortsedf 

Mr.  BOW.  No.  I  think  not;  it  would 
have  to  be  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oftered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  find  fault  with  the  objectives  of  this 
bill  but  I  beUeve  that  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced rather  hastily,  that  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  were  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  to  the 
committee  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  report, 
wherein  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Treasury 
D^artment.  and  many  others  who  are 
the  biggest  users  of  these  kinds  of  ma- 
chines were  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  committee  and  whose 
adverse  views,  including  those  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  are  expressed  in  that 
report. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  does  not  have  here  a  let- 
ter in  the  r^xirt  oiH>oslng  tills  bill  be- 
cause it  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  one  in.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Webb  opposing 
the  legislation  or  opposing  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  in  its  present  form. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  these 
agencies  use  scientific  computers  and 
more  sc^histicated  machines.  They  are 
not  bookkeeping  machines  for  payroll  or 
inventory  purposes.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  them.  These 
machines  are  sophisticated.  They  must 
be  under  the  control  of  the  people  who 
are  using  them  and  they  cannot  be 
turned  over  for  other  purposes  success- 
fully. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  warning  system  devices,  is  that  not 
so? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
true ;  and  the  Post  OfDce  Department  and 
many  others.  Tlie  Weather  Bureau  has 
been  mentioned  here.  These  are  some 
of  the  specialized  machines  that  are  used. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  for  that  reason,  not  that  they 
do  not  want  to  see  this  done,  but  I  think 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  this 
bill  is  to  have  It  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  go  into  the 
matter  more  thoroughly  and  give  these 
Important  scientific  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment a  chance  to  plead  their  case  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MTTJiKR  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  I  am  alone  in  this,  but  I  find  that 
I  am  not.  Tliere  are  quite  a  few  who 
are  not  experts  in  this  field  and  vrho  do 
not  understand  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  it.    If  I  understand  the  gentleman 


correctly,  he  and  others  here  who  are 
concerned  with  the  national  security  feel 
that  this  would  not  be  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  that  be  true,  and 
the  objective  gained  of  trying  to  save 
some  money,  in  which  all  of  us  are  in- 
terested— and  I  am  Just  seeking  advice 
because,  as  I  say.  I  do  not  know  a  great 
deal  about  this— -why  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  amend  this  bill  to  exempt 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  suggested 
by  the  gentiemen  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, such  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  who  is  now  ad- 
dressing the  House?  I  Just  throw  tiiat 
out  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thhik 
this  would  be  good,  but  who  is  going  to 
say  what  agencies  should  be  exempted 
from  the  bill?  I  can  name  a  dozen. 
Maybe  some  of  them  should  not  be  in; 
maybe  some  should  be  out.  We  Just 
have  not  had  time  to  study  the  matter 
properly.    It  is  a  complicated  bill. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  statement  he  has  made 
and  the  position  he  has  taken.  I  ask 
him  again  if  under  the  cinnimstances 
he  does  not  agree  it  is  a  matter  of  futility 
to  try  to  rewrite  this  biU  dealing  with  so 
complex  a  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
House?  Would  not  the  reasonable,  logi- 
cal solution  be  to  send  it  back  to  the 
committee  and  have  the  full  and  ex- 
haustive exploration  the  subject  de- 
serves? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  genUeman.  You  can- 
not write  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  in  its  present  form  it  is  not 
a  good  bill. 

National  Aehonautics  and 

Spacb  Administsation, 
Washington.  D.C.  July  17,  1963. 
Hon.  Oeobgb  P.  Mnxxa. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  AstrO' 
nautics.      House      of     Representative*, 
Wmahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Ckaixman:  TlxU  replies  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  on  the 
bill,  HJl.  6171.  "to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
coordinate  and  otherwise  provide  for  the 
economic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  utilization  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies."  The  blU  is  on 
the  Union  Calendar  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, atul  this  report  is  directed  to 
the  form  of  the  blU  In  which  It  appears  on 
that  calendar.  We  understand  that  it  is 
scheduled  for  debate  tomorrow,  July  18. 
1963.  Dae  to  the  urgency  of  your  request, 
time  has  not  permitted  the  submisalon  of 
this  report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg^  for 
advice  as  to  its  relationship  to  the  program 
of  the  President. 

HJl.  6171  would,  through  the  addition  of 
a  new  section  111  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1049,  as 
amended,  provide  for  the  assumption  by  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acquisition,  maintenance, 
and  use  of  most,  if  not  all,  automatic  data 
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processing  eqxUpment  required  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  for  both  In-house 
and  contracted  automatic  data  processing 
activity.  ^ 

Among  the  more  important  aspects  of 
the  legislation  are  provisions  imder  which' 

1.  The  General  Services  Administration 
would  be  made  responsible  for  providing 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  "siilt- 
able  for  efficient  and  effective  use  by  FMeral 
agencies";  to  carry  out  this  responsibUlty 
the  General  Services  Administration  could 
not  only  buy  or  lease  eqtilpment.  but  could 
transfer  eqiilpment  between  agencies  re- 
quire its  Joint  utUlsation,  and  estebllah  pools 
and  data  fwoeeasing  centers. 

2.  The  Oeneral  Services  Adniinlstratlon 
could  delegate  its  authority  to  acquire  and 
utilize  "individual  automatic  data  process- 
ing systems  or  specific  units"  when  neees- 
■ary  "for  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
operations"  or  where  "essential  to  defense 
or  security." 

3.  The  program  would  be  financed  by  a 
revolving  fund  into  which  agencies  using 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  would 
make  advances  and  reimbursements  to  pay 
for  services  rendered. 

4.  Provisions  of  law  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  HJl.  6171  would  be  made  In- 
appUcable. 

6.  Under  Section  11 1  (a) ,  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  would 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  coordinate  and 
control    the   purchase,   lease,   maintenance, 
and  tise  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment by.  or  at  the  expense  of.  Federal  agen- 
cies.    The   wording  of   this   passage   Is  so 
broad  that  not  only  "in-house"  automatic 
date  processing  and  automatic  data  process- 
ing work  contracted  out  as  such,  but  also 
apparently  any  contract  or  procurement  the 
performance  of  which  entails  any  automaUc 
oato  processing,  could  be  scrutinized  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  "econo- 
my and  efficiency"  of  equipment  utUlzatlon 
6.  Section  111(b)   would  direct  that  ADP 
equipment  suitable  for  efficient  and  effec- 
tive use  by  Federal  agencies  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Services  Admlnlstoi- 
tlon.    It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  General 
Services  Administration  would  m«z«ly  act  as 
an  admlnlstraUve  Intermediary  In  providing 
aU  types  of  ADP  equipment  requested  by 
an  agency  or  whether  the  provision  would 
effectively  lodge  In  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration the  authority  to  review  agency 
requests   for    equipment    and    to    approve, 
modify,  or  deny  them  by  determining  that 
the  equipment  requested  to,  or  Is  not,  "suit- 
able for  efficient  and  effective  use."    If  the 
latter  situation  should  develop,  the  provi- 
sion might  seriously  impede,  rather  than  aid. 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration In  discharging  operative  responsi- 
bilities set  forth  In  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1968.  as  amended.    Section 
203  of  the  Space  Act  requires,  for  example 
that  NASA  arrange  for  participation  by  the 
scientific  community  in  planning  specialized 
BcienUfic    measurements    and    observations 
and  authorizes  the  Administration  to  enter 
into    those    "contracts,    leases,    cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  In  the  conduct  of  Its  work  and 
on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate." 
For  those  projects  requiring  ADP  the  statu- 
tory grant  set  forth  in  the  Space  Act  wo\Ud 
be  severely  circumscribed  were  the  General 
Services  Admlntotratlon  assigned  a  share  In 
deciding  whether  the  ADP  equipment  re- 
quested for  a  given  project  was  "suitable 
for  efficient  and  effective  use"  or  whether 
the  "joint  UtUlzatlon"  of  the  equipment  with 
other  Federal  agencies  was  necessary  and 
proper  under  the  circimistances. 

As  of  Jime  80,  1963,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Admlntotratlon  had  an  Inven- 
tory of  lis  general-purpose  digital  computer 
systems  ranging  from  26  very  large  systems 
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to  small  "desk"  computers  available  for  the 
direct  use  of  Individual  sclenttots  and  engi- 
neers In  their  daUy  activities.    Only  7  of  the 
118  computer  systems  are  used  full  time  for 
administrative  applications.    The  nmalnder 
are  used  on  substantive  scientific  and  engi- 
neering tasks  required  by  NASA  programs 
The  latter  can  be  classified  into  five  broad 
areas:  (1)  theoretical  and  analytical  Investi- 
gations;  (2)   engineering  studies;    (3)  slml- 
laUon;    (4)  space  flight  operations;  and  (8) 
processing  scientific  and  engineering  experi- 
mental date.     Several  days  ago.  Mr.  Edmond 
a    Buckley,    Director   of    NASA's    Office    of 
Tracking  and  Date  AcqutolUon,  submitted 
to  the  Census  and   Government   StettoUcs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  a  statement  on 
the   scientific  and   technical   uses  of   com- 
puters   in    the    National    AeronauUcs    and 
Space  Admlntotratlon.    It  provides  a  rather 
complete  report  on  thto  subject  which  you 
might  find  helpful.    I  am  enclosing  a  codv 
for  your  use. 

From  the  foregoing  and  the  attachment  it 
appears  that  the  scientific  and  technical  use 
and  management  of  computers  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting the  national  space  program.  The 
bill  would  necessarUy  have  the  effect  of  frag- 
menting and  watering  down  that  responsi- 
bUlty. Accordingly,  I  see  no  alternative  but 
to  recommend  that  NASA  be  exempted  from 
the  terms  of  the  bill. 

In  thto  connection,  reference  to  made  to 
the  exemption  In  section  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
section  602(d)  (40  UjB.C.  sec.  474).  Thto 
section  provides  that  "Nothing  in  thto  Act 
shaU  Impair  or  affect  any  authority 
of  •  •  •  (3)  any  executive  agency  named 
in  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1947,  and  the  head  thereof,  with  respect  to 
the  admlntotratlon  of  said  Act."  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  such  an  agency.  Section  111(e)  of  H.B 
6171  would  make  thto  exemption  imavallable 
since  It  declares  that 

oAi'itl  *!*?  proviso  accompanying  section 
201(a)  •  •  •  the  provisions  of  section 
002(d)  and  any  other  provisions  of  the  FW- 
eral  Property  and  Admlntotratlve  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  of  any  other 
provisions  of  tow  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section 
111  shaU  not  be  applicable." 

Accordingly,  we  suggest  and  recommend 
that  section  111(e)  of  the  bUl  be  modified 
to  read: 

"(e)  Any  provtolon  of  law  Inconstotent 
with  the  purposes  and  provtolons  of  section 
111  ShaU  not  be  appUcable:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  section  ill  shall  have  no  appUca- 
tlon  for  any  piupoee  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  enu- 
merated In  section  2304  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act  of  1947,  as  amended 
10  U.S.C.  2303." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamxs  E.  Wkbb. 

Adm,inistrator . 
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use,  and  operation  of  this  equipment  by 
SffK^**®^  Services  Admlniatration. 
With  the  amendment  the  section  would 
read: 

The  Administrator  to  auChortaed  and  di- 
rected to  coordinate  and  provide  for  the 
economic  and  efficient  pun^aae.  lease  and 
maintenance  of  automatic  date  processing 
equipment  by,  or  at  the  expense  of.  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  provide  for  the  operation  by 
delegation  of  authority  or  otherwise,  of  such 
equipment. 


AMENEillENT   OmitID   BT    UM.  GAMT 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gary-  Page  1 
Une  7.  after  "coordinate  and"  strike  out 
"control  the"  and  Insert  "provide  for  the 
economic  and  efficient". 

Page  1.  line  7,  after  "lease,"  Insert  "and". 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  conuna  and 
the  words  "and  use". 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  out  "operate  or". 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chahroan.  this 
amendment  merely  takes  care  of  the 
suggestions  I  made  during  my  remarks 
on  the  bill.    It  strikes  out  the  control. 


That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

I  have  talked  with  the  gentieman  from 
Vu-ginia.  I  think  everybody  agrees  that 
if  there  is  a  coordination  program  no 
one  is  tnring  to  force  anyone  to  do 
things.  We  would  like  to  encourage  them 
to  save  this  $100  million  histead  of  build- 
ing their  litUe  empires.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  devasUting  about 
this  amendment.  I  think  there  might 
be  difficulty  in  this  word  "operate"  I 
believe  we  would  be  very  wise  not  to  try 
to  strike  the  word  "operate"  on  page  2. 
If  you  strike  the  words  "control"  and 

"^'J^  '^  ^^^  **»«  Administi^tor 
authority  to  coordinate  the  purchase 
lease,  and  maintenance  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  by  or  at  the 
expense  of  Federal  agencies,  and  to  op- 
erate or  provide  for  the  operation  by 
delegation  of  authority  or  otherwise  of 
such  equipment. 

I  think  they  sometimes  may  need  to 
operate  this  equipment.  I  think  to  strike 
it  from  the  language  of  the  bill  would 
be  hiappropriate.  I  would  offer  a  substi- 
tute which  would  only  strike  the  words 
"control  the"  and  strike  the  word  "use." 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  genUeman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentieman  and  to  the 
chairman,  I  do  not  think  striking  the 
word  "operate"  has  much  effect  except 
that  I  am  afraid  if  you  give  them  general 
authority  to  operate  this  machinery  that 
that  would  mean  all  of  the  machinery. 
I  leave  in  the  language  of  the  bill  the 
words  "to  provide  for  the  operation  by 
delegation  of  authority  or  otherwise  of 
such  equipment,"  which  I  take  it  would 
mean  to  operate  their  own  equipment. 
I  think  they  ought  to  have  the  authority 
to  operate  their  own  equipment  and  to 
delegate  that  to  somebody  else  if  they 
are  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  say  it  may  well 
be  that  that  is  true.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  particular  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  at  great  lengtii 
so  I  believe  I  will  not  offer  the  substitute 
amendment  to  which  I  referred.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  consideration  and  I 
appreciate  his  support  on  this  legisla- 
tion. We  would  both  like  to  save  some 
money  as  my  colleague  pointed  out. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  aU  for  saving  the 
m(mey.  and  moreover  I  think  it  can  be 
saved  by  coordination  of  the  purchasing, 
leasing,  and  maintenance  ot  this  equip-' 
ment.    We  have  ah-eady  saved  a  great 
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lir.BROOiS.  Itfaankmyoolleaffae. 

Ur.  JOOA  flSEN.  Mr.  Chaizman,  I 
move  to  stiil  e  out  the  last  word. 

I  would  Uki  to  direct  a  question  or  two 
to  my  good  1  rlend«  the  gentleman  frun 
Virginia  [Hz.  GbUTl.  WIU  the  gentle- 
man elartfy  tie  word  that  is  being  striken 

Mr.  OART     The  word  "operate." 

Mr.  JOHAfSEN.  That  is  the  word 
that  would  b »  stricken? 

Mr.  OARY    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  JQHAl  [SEN.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  luestion:  Whether  or  not 
we  are  In  dunger  here  of  getting  Into 
quite  a  word  tame  and  a  semantic  (ver- 
atloa?  I  wox  der  If .  with  tbe  uncertainty 
as  to  what  tb  e  effect  might  or  might  not 
be,  of  delet  ng  one  word  or  adding 
another,  this  is  the  best  way  of  handling 
the  matter.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
does  not  fee  that  tbe  committee  is  a 
much  better  area  in  which  to  work  out 
these  problez  is  and  then  to  come  back 
with  somethl  og  after  an  exploration  of 
the  praetlca]  ittes  of  the  matter  rather 
than  attempt  Ing  to  do  this  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  * 

Mr.  GARY  Well,  of  course,  tbe  com- 
mittee could  do  a  more  thorough  Job. 
but  I  am  par  Icularly  anxioiu  to  have  it 
absolutely  uz  derstood.  and  I  think  with 
the  explanat  on  of  my  amendment  here 
cm  the  floor  <  I  the  House,  it  will  be  plain 
that  what  w<  are  trying  to  do  by  strik- 
ing out  the  \  rord  "operate"  is  to  insure 
the  fact  that  the  OSA  will  not  attempt 
to  operate  tt  e  machinery  that  is  under 
control  of  tie  Defense  Department  or 
under  the  antrol  of  NASA  or  of  any 
other  agency  of  Qovemment. 

Mr.  JOHAl  SEN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  h  I  purpose.  But  I  entertain 
serious  doubt  b.  I  win  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  to  1  rhether  with  the  retention 
of  the  word  "  Bontrol"  or  the  retention  of 
the  word  '^le"  that  purpose  is  made 
clear. 

Mr.  GABl'.     Tliey  have  both  beoi 
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stricken  by  i  ly  amendment, 
the  word  "{ue"  and  also 
"control" 

Mr.  JOHAMSEN. 
the  gentleman. 


It  deletes 
the   word 


Then  I  will  say  to 
while  I  subscribe  to  his 
purpose  and  4o'n'nend  him  for  it,  I  think 
it  is  a  sorry  I  It  of  legislating  to  come  in 
here  with  a  >ill  in  which  the  key  word 
is  "control"  f  ad  In  which  the  committee 
commits  itse  f  to  building  up  this  kind 
of  .power,  anl  then  here  in  the  matter 
of  an  hour  o  r  an  hour  and  one-half  of 
debate  it  coiipletely  backtracks. 

And  then  mej  ask  us  to  try  to  doctor 
up  the  bill  w  th  some  namby-pamby  eu- 
phemisms an  1  kindlier  words. 

Mr.  QudrB  an.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated,  i  ot  because  I  disagree  with 
my  friend's  i  urpose.  but  I  do  not  want 
us  to  Ud  oura  dves  that  we  are  improving 
thisbUL 

Mr.  OR066.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  stijka  tiie  requtsUe  number  of  words. 

Mr.  diaim  an.  I  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  aoneone  the  question  as  to 
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where  I  can  find  a  definition  of  "Federal 
agency."  This  bill  is  predicated  upon 
"Federal  agency."  I  would  like  an  offi- 
cial d^nltkm  of  the  words  "Federal 
agency." 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  believe  that  defl- 
nltl(m  is  contained  in  tbe  basic  act.  This 
bill  seelEs  to  amend  the  basic  act.  and  I 
am  sure  that  that  term  is  defined  In  that 
act.  If  the  gentleman  will  give  us  a 
minute  or  two,  I  think  we  can  locate  the 
definition  of  it.  Most  of  them.  I  am 
sure,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  familiar 
with.  There  are  a  large  number  of  agen- 
cies. We  are  Interested  in  those,  how- 
ever, who  use  automatic  data  processing 
equipment. 

The  gentleman  could  probably  in  bis 
own  mind  write  down  a  list  of  tbe  num- 
ber of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  I  have  some 
idea  of  what  constitutes  a  Federal 
agency,  but  I  do  not  know  whether,  for 
instance,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
legally  a  Federal  agency,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Is  legally  a  Federal 
agency. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  beUeve  In  the  Fed- 
eral Property  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  revised  Decem- 
ber 1, 1958.  on  page  4.  we  have  tbe  definl- 
ti<«  of  the  words  that  we  use.  Section  3 
as  used  in  titles  1  through  6  of  this  act. 
part  B.  the  term  "Federal  agency" 
means  any  executive  agency  or  any  es- 
tablishment in  the  legislative  or  the  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Government — except 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, tbe  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
any  activities  under  bis  direction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  would  add  that  tbe  definition  Just 
given  was  apparently  written  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  am  as  much  interested 
in  saving  money  as  any  Member  of  the 
House,  but  up  to  this  point  no  one  has 
convinced  me  that  centralization  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  will  provide  any  part 
of  the  claimed  savings.  Earlier  this 
afternoon  I  asked  the  question  as  to  the 
basis  for  tbe  claimed  savings  and  I  am 
stiU  awaiting  an  answer. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  past  2 
years  the  Government  has  piu'cbased 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  to 
provide  automation  and  yet  In  the  same 
period  some  150,000  persons  have  been 
added  to  the  Federal  pairroll. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  tbe  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I.  of  course,  am  very 
reluctant  to  disagree  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
[Mr.  BbooxsI.  But  at  tbe  appropriate 
time  I  expect  to  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  \s  probably  the 
best  example  of  poor  coordination  within 
the  Congress  that  has  been  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  in  a  long  time.  Tbe  mo- 
ment I  saw  this  bill  on  tbe  calendar  I 
contacted  the  two  agencies  with  which 
I  have  very  close  relationships.  NASA, 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I 
find  that  both  of  them  are  opposed  to  the 
bill.  If  you  read  further  in  tbe  report 
you  find  the  Post  Office  Department, 


the  Defense  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Federal  Avlati<m  Agency,  also  are 
opposed  to  tbe  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  com- 
pleted months  of  hearings  on  the  NASA 
authorization.  During  these  hearings 
we  asked  representatives  of  NASA  ques- 
tions about  this  equipment.  This  Is  a 
question  which  has  a  tremendous  effect 
on  every  agency.  We  asked  whether  or 
not  there  is  not  some  executive  policy  on 
this  whole  question,  and  we  were  told 
that  it  was  being  worked  on,  but  it  was 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  legislation 
is  premature.  I  think  it  should  be  given 
much  more  consideration  among  the 
other  committees  of  Congress  and  among 
the  other  agencies  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tbe  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGX7E  of  Texas.  Surely.  I 
yield  to  tbe  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  does  pain  me  to 
have  a  difference  with  my  old  and  dear 
friend,  tbe  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teagttx  1 .  But  I  would  say  that  I  am  glad 
that  an  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  asked  questions  of  the  agencies 
with  which  they  are  so  directly  con- 
cerned, those  in  particular. 

I  would  say  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, who  works  for  us  as  Members  of 
Congress,  sent  in  a  letter — not  an  old 
letter,  but  I  believe  it  is  dated  June  11. 
1963--a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  this  great  body,  in 
which  he  said: 

Our  review  disclosed  that,  during  fiscal 
years  1961  and  1962  and  part  of  fiscal  year 
1968,  Ooddard  Space  night  Center  made 
rental  overpay  ments  for  automatic  data- 
processing  machines  because  It  failed  to  de- 
termine and  consolidate  operational  use 
time  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Federal  supply  schedxile  contracts.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  overpayments  amoimt  to 
about  91  ja  million. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  everyone  does 
not  make  mistakes.  But  I  think  that 
this  bill,  in  fairness  to  my  colleague 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  take  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TeaguxI.  in  fairness, 
should  be  given  every  importunity  to 
continue  to  question  these  agencies,  as 
I  think  you  have  full  authority  to  do. 
and  I  think  you  should  exercise  it  as 
you  do.  But  this  legislation  would  take 
no  authority  away  from  yoiur  great  com- 
mittee or  any  other  congressional  com- 
mittee, and  no  authority  away  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  tbe  Congress. 
You  understand  why  some  of  tbe  agen- 
cies that  would  be  restricted  would  sort 
of  be  chastised  in  overpaying  $1,231,000, 
to  be  exact.  Tou  can  understand  why 
they  are  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
anybody  taking  a  look  at  their  opera- 
tions. 

They  did  not  offer  a  criticism.  My  ob- 
ligation is  not  to  the  individual  agencies, 
but,  as  yours  is,  I  think  you  will  agree,  to 
the  people  who  pay  tbe  taxes  and  expect 
efficiency  from  every  agency  whether  we 
work  with  them  or  not 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    I  am  glad  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  requested 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  to  furnish 
me  the  report  he  made  on  NASA.   I  have 
seen  tbe  report.    I  know  tbe  gentleman 
has  it.  and  I  will  sooner  or  later  find  out 
why  I  did  not  get  a  copy  of  it.   Our  com- 
mittee was  not  furnished  a  copy  of  it. 
neither  was  I  furnished  a  copy.    I  have' 
seen  the  gentleman's  report  and  I  know 
It.    But  why  did  not  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  send  us  this  report?    The 
amount  is  tremendous  and  it  is  going  to 
get  bigger  and  bigger  as  time  goes  on 
particularly  in  NASA.   Tbe  amount  there' 
is  fantastic.    We  did  ask  the  question 
and  we  were  told  that  there  Is  a  policy 
being  formulated  by  tbe  Government 
that  would  control  it. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  tbe  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a  statement  has 
to  be  made  in  fairness  to  tbe  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
with  regard  to  tbe  overpayment  that  was 
spoken  or  by  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Texas.    It  is  exactiy  true,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  has 
said.    Tlie  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  showed  $1.2  million  as  an 
overpayment.    In  fairness  now  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, I  think  the  Members  should 
know  that  the  discovery  of  tbe  overpay- 
ment was.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  discovery 
made  by  NASA.  NASA  learned  that  they 
were  making  some  kind  of  an  overpay- 
ment and  because  they  learned  this  fact, 
they  put  a  kind  of  counting  device,  time 
device,  on  the  computers.   Then  with  the 
use  of  these  timing  devices  on  tbe  com- 
puters  NASA   learned   bow   much   the 
overpayment  was  and  at  what  rate  this 
was  going.   It  was  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  that  revealed  the  overpayment 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  pubUc  in 
general,   but  it   was  NASA  Itself  that 
found  the  fact  of  overpayment,  indeed 
that  made  It  possible  to  find  the  over- 
payment    Then  they  went  ahead  and 
negotiated  for  a  refund  of  tbe  overpay- 
ment, and  I  understand  tbe  amount  of 
the  refund  as  agreed  upon  is  $1.1  million. 
Mr.  FASCKLL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Was  the  committee 
advised  by  the  agency  over  which  it  has 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Ol£SES  of  Montana.  The  com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve  was  advised  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  first  I 
want  to  give  them  credit  for  having  first 
revealed  this  fact,  but  it  was  not  because 
NASA  was  concealing  It  NASA  had 
actually  been  responsible  for  finding  the 
overpayment  or  the  effect  of  it  in  com- 
puting the  overpayment  NASA,  by  the 
way,  appeared  before  our  committee  and 
revealed  it  as  well  and  gave  full  credit  to 
GAO  and  as  well  to  justify  their  activitr 
and  exonerate  themselves  for  having 
round  an  error  and  took  credit  by  cor- 
recting Uie  error.  »- oy  cor 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  tbe  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  take  this  time  simply 
to  correct  some  of  the  statements  thii« 
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have  been  made.  I  am  quite  sore  they 
were  made  in  good  faith,  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  in  error. 

The  ComptroIlCT  General  did  write  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  in  which  he  did  say  that 
in  his  opinion  there  bad  been  an  over- 
payment by  NASA  to  the  International 
BiMlneas  Machines  Corp.  and  that  in  bis 
Judgment  the  amount  of  the  overpay- 
ment was  $1.1  million. 

That  report  was  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Tracking  and  Data  Acqui- 
sition, of  which  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hbchleh]. 
is  chairman. 

Tbe  subcommittee  referred  that  re- 
port to  me,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  I 
had  had  quite  a  bit  to  say  in  our  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  the  question  of  com- 
puters.    I  was  requested  to  look  Into 
me  matter  and  see  what  I  could  make  of 
this  reported  overcharge.    I  did  do  that 
and  I  spent  the  better  part  of  an  after- 
noon in  conference  with  officials  of  the 
International  Business  Biiachines  Corp. 
During  that  discussion  it  became  appar- 
ent as  I  have  said  earlier  on  the  fioor 
today,  that  the  matter  was  far  more 
complex  than  the  ComptroUer  General 
himself  had  realized.    However,  it  was 
not  disputed  by  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp.  that  there  might 
very  well  have  been  an  overpayment   It 
came  to  light  that  the  computer  system, 
the  automatic  data  processing  system, 
can  be  linked  up  in  an  extremely  wide 
variety  of  ways.    In  some  hookups,  or 
in  some  linkages,  you  might  use  three 
tape  drives  and  one  computer  and  one 
memory  circuit,  whereas  in  another  sys- 
tem you  might  use  a  different  set  of 
components.    Each  component  did  not 
have  a  separate  meter  upon  it    Fur- 
thermore, tbe  machines  are  energised 
not  only  while  they  are  in  use.  but  they 
are  energized  whUe  they  are  being  over- 
hauled, and  when  preventive  mainte- 
nance was  being  performed  upon  them 
or  when  they  were  broken  down  and  be- 
ing repaired.   None  of  these  things  have 
been  metered  or  have  been  subjected  to 
precise  measurements. 

Following  my  conference  with  the  of- 
ficials of  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  an  agreement  was  reached 
baswi  not  upon  anybody's  measurement 
but  based  simply  upon  an  educated  guess 
as  to  what  the  overpayment  might  have 
been.    The  actual  refund  made  by  the 
International    Business     Machines     to 
NASA  was  over  $1^  million,  although 
the  Comptroller  General's  estimate  was 
that  it  was  $1.1  million.  The  whole  point 
of  tbe  matter  is  that  it  suddenly  o*m^ 
to  light  that  a  great  deal  more  accuracy 
was  needed  in  the  computation  of  time 
I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp.  does 
not  meter  tbe  time.   It  was  strictly  up  to 
NASA  to  do  it.    NASA  had  not  done  It 
with  the  degree  of  specific  accuracy  as  to 
each  component  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  make  possible  an  accurate 
billing  by  International  Business  Ma- 
chines  to  NASA. 

I  am  for  this  bill  and  I  think  we  need 
some  agency  of  the  Government  to  de- 
velop that  degree  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge which  win  enable  them  to  go  Into 
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f^  ^f^?'  **'  "*•  Government  and  find 
?Sti7£''^^^^^^^^'  economical,  and 
S^^JJ!L?  »^n«  ""de  Of  autoiiaMc 
data  processhig  equipment  We  do  not 
have  such  an  agency  at  this  point. 

As  to  the  particular  language  of  the 
amendment  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot 
afford  to  strike  tbe  word -operate."  We 
do  not  want  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration operating  tills  equipment, 
but  we  certainly  need  an  agency  and  I 
oiink  the  General  Services  AdmlnlsfaTi- 

^^u^u  **^°"1^  ^o  it,  to  go  in  and 
see  whether  they  have  the  right  equip- 
ment and  whether  the  right  methods  are 
being  used  to  determine  how  ttiey  use 
the  equipment  and  what  type  and  ktod 
Of  equipment  they  ought  to  have,  as  well 
as  should  the  equipment  be  leased,  or 
whether  It  ought  to  be  bought  outright 
by  the  Government. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  urge 
the  membership  of  this  Committee  to 
support  this  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
ttae  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BT   MM.  POOL 


AXZKIUCXirT   Ol 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUowa: 

Amendment  oflued  by  Mr.  Pooi,:  Page  6 
line  4.  strike  out  th«  quotation  marks. 

Page  6,  Immediately  after  line  4.  laavt  the 
following: 

^f'iVi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlalon 
of  this  secUon.  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  punched  card  machine  shall  be  pur- 
^Med  or  leased  under  authority  of  this 
■ecUon  by  negotiation.  Kaeh  punched  card 
machine  ^ilch  la  purchased  or  leased  under 
this  secUon  shall  be  so  puiehaam  or  inawid 
^tctt-  pubUc  advertisement  in  aceontance 
with  subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of  this 
Act,  and  the  award  for  such  purchase  or 
lease  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest  responsible 
Wdd«  no^ttst«dlng  «y  provlslon^f  «S! 
■•ction  (b)  of  ••etlonSOS.'* 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Jack  Brooks,  has  sponsored  this 
biU  and  made  a  speech  here  earlier  as 
did  my  distinguished  coUeague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  WallhausksJ.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  bfll 
is  to  save  approximately  $100  million  a 
year-  I  want  to  help  this  blU  a  Uttle  bit 
so  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  give 
the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

First  I  want  to  point  out  that  from 
the  work  I  have  done  on  this  matter  I 
found  that  none  of  Uiese  machlnes'is 
presently  bought  on  a  low-bid  basis, 
either  by  custom  or  under  tbe  termi- 
nology of  the  statutes.   Many  of  the  con- 
tracts are  negotiated.    So  I  offered  this 
amendment  in  view  of  tbe  fact  »H0t  ^ne 
of  tbe  purposes  stated  in  this  bill  is  to 
save  the  Government  money.    Let  ua 
save  some  money  by  giving  the  contract 
tothe  lowest  bidder.    This  amendment 
win  save  the  Government  a  great  deal 
more  money   by  requiring  that  when 
pimcbed  card  marhtnes  are  purchased  or 
leased,  the  lowest  responsible  MH/^i»r  win 
get  the  contract   That  Is  aU  It  does. 

Mr.   Chairman.   I  have  Umlted   the 
amoidment  to  punched  card  machines 
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U]  Km  Investigation  I  found  ttmt 
are  about  tbe  only  machines  on 
whkh  70U  can  get  three  or  four  bidders. 
TlM  deetionk  computers  are  so  com- 
plex that  1  \  would  prove  virtiially  Impos- 
sible to  91  lU  out  the  fiMdHeations  which 
would  alk  IT  enough  bidders  a  chance  to 
offer  comi  etittve  bids  on  them.  But,  on 
punchcan  machines,  I  have  been  told 
that  the  i:  idustry  has  been  developed  to 
the  point  rhere  it  Is  possible  to  get  a  low 
Md.  Thai  is  aU  my  amendment  does.  I 
think  thii  lowest  req;>onsible  bidder 
should  get  the  contract.  The  same  thing 
is  done  iii  many  other  fields  of  Qov- 
emmcnt. 

There  ii  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
do  it  here,  if  possible.  And  it  is  possible 
with  reqx  et  to  punched  card  machines. 

Mr.  WiiTBON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentle  man  yield? 

Mr.  POOL.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
South  CaioUna. 

Mr.  WA  rsON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  mr  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentlemac  from  Texas,  with  whom  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Subcnmm  ttee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
of  the  C<mmittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Serlce.  We  have  studied  this 
particular  inroblem  for  a  considerable 
period  of  ime.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
•df  witti  his  amendment  and  would 
Uke  to  ask  him  Just  a  question  or  two  to 
hdp  deve  (H>  this  a  little  bit  further. 

Did  not  the  Comptroller  General.  Mr. 
Campbell,  appear  before  our  committee 
and  disevH  this  particular  matter  of 
eompetitiie  bidding  as  distinguished 
flrom  neg(  tiated  contracts? 

M^.  PO  >Ij.    niat  is  correct. 

Mr.WArsON.  And  did  he  not  at  that 
time  say  Ipat  the  Government  had  lost 
milllnns  o  dollar^  because  of  negotiated 
oontraets  on  automatic  data  processing 
machines,  instead  of  going  into  competi- 
thre  bid  o  ntracts? 

Mr.  PO  >L.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
be  wait  f  1  rther  than  that  and  said  that 
with  re^M  Bt  to  punched  card  machines 
it  would  le  entirely  possible  to  set  up 
apectfleatims  so  that  the  awarding  of 
the  contra  et  could  be  made  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

Mr.  W4  T80N.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man alao  recall  further  that  although 
he  did  not  testify  before  our  committee, 
the  Secreary  of  Defense.  Bir.  McNa- 
mara,  rect  nt^  made  a  public  statem^it. 
which  we  in  applaud,  that  he  had  saved 
some  $100  million,  or  perhaps  in  excess 
of  that,  ov  er  the  past  year  through  com- 
petitive U 1  contracts  instead  of  negoti- 
ated contacts?  And  he  cited  as  one 
particular  example,  I  believe,  of  a  radio 
or  some  electrcmic  device  for  which 
originally  the  DeiMurtment  of  Defense 
had  been  paying  something  like  $2,000 
but  whidi  imder  competitive  bidding 
they  got  d  >wn  to  about  $800? 

Mr.  POOL,  lliat  is  right.  And  this 
is  a  very  \  limllar  situation.  When  they 
first  came  out,  the  punched  card  ma- 
chines wei  e  an  different  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  a  department  to  specify  what 
they  neet!  ed.     It  was  difficult  for  the 
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where,    iz  stead    of    3 


on  specifications  that 
So  they  had  to  negoti- 


we  are  now 


in  the 
or    4 


position 
compa- 


nies being  in  a  position  to  bid  maybe 
10  or  15  of  them  could  get  in  a 
bidding  position  if  we  pass  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  one.  It  would  save 
the  Government  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Under  the  genUe- 
man's  position,  this  would  not  apply  to 
other  equipment? 

Mr.  POOL.  No.  That  is  why  we  limit 
it  specifically  to  punched  card  machines, 
because  we  can  do  it  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  basi- 
cally provides  for  no  negotiated  sales  in 
the  limited  field  of  punchcards.  I  believe 
this  is  not  trying  to  legislate  on  purchase 
practices.  I  believe  there  Is  some  merit 
to  the  suggestion.  I  would  be  delighted 
and  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Member-at-Large  from  Texas 
in  pursuance  of  this,  but  I  feel  that  it  is 
more  arbitrary  than  we  in  this  Congress 
would  want  to  establish  as  a  precedent. 
The  statement  that  you  would  never  buy 
anything  by  negotiation  has  not  proved 
to  be  good  business  for  the  country.  As 
an  example,  we  sometimes  do  negotiate 
sales  but  they  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  ai4}roval.  I  think  this 
is  good  policy.  Where  there  is  only  one 
supplier  or  where  there  Is  one  producer 
of  a  given  commodity,  you  might  well 
negotiate  a  purchase  price  with  that  in- 
dividual, if  you  bought  for  the  Govern- 
ment or  for  yourself  or  for  private 
business.  If  you  bought  for  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  negotiated  contract,  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  Congres- 
sional approval  or  renegotiation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Bfr.  Watson) 
there  were — ayes  49,  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  Chair, 
Mr.  AsHUT,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  5171)  piirsiiant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 432,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
than  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

ytx.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Cleric  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  JoHAKSBN  moves  to  reoommlt  th«  bill, 
HJl.  S171.  to  the  Committee  on  Oovermnent 
Operations. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  96,  nays  258,  not  voting  79, 
as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  101] 

TSAS— 96 

Allele 

Puqua 

Mosher 

Ayres 

Oavln 

Norblad 

Becker 

Gross 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Beemuum 

Orover 

Olson,  Minn. 

BeU 

Gubser 

Pike 

Br»y 

Gurney 

Plmle 

BromweU 

Haley 

Poage 

Bruce 

Hall 

Pool 

Harvey.  Itlch. 

Qulllen 

Burton 

Hemi>hlll 

Rivers.  B.C. 

C^uneron 

Henderson 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Casey 

Herlong 

Baylor 

Cederberc 

Hoeven 

Bchadeberg 

Chamberlain 

Jensen 

Becrest 

CheU 

Johansen 

Senner 

Cohelan 

Karth 

Short 

Collier 

King,  N.T. 

Bikes 

Colmer 

Knox 

Staggers 

Corbett 

Kyi 

Stratton 

Cunningham 

llacOregor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Curtln 

Mahon 

Tuten 

Derounlan 

Martin.  Calif . 

UdaU 

Devlne 

Martin.  Mebr. 

Utt 

Dole 

May 

Van  Pelt 

Dulskl 

Meader 

Vinson 

Uwards 

Michel 

Watson 

Ellsworth 

MUler,  Calif. 

Weaver 

Sverett 

MUllken 

Westland 

Montoya 

Whltener 

Frellnghuysen 

Moore 

Whltten 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Morris 

Wlckersham 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Morse 
NATS— 358 

Wlnstead 

Abbltt 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Gary 

Addabbo 

CahlU 

Gathlngs 

Albert 

Cannon 

Gibbons 

Alser 

Carey 

GUbert 

Anderson 

CeUer 

Glenn 

Andrews 

Chenoweth 

Gonsales 

Arends 

Clark 

GoodeU 

Ashley 

Cleveland 

Grant 

Ashmore 

Cooley 

Gray 

Asplnall 

Corman 

Green,  Oreg. 

Auchlncloes 

Cramer 

Grlfflths 

Avery 

Curtis 

Hagan.Ga. 

Baker 

Daniels 

Halpem 

Baldwin 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hanna 

Baring 

IXtvls,  Tenn. 

Hansen 

Barry 

Dawson 

Harding 

Baas 

Delaney 

Hardy 

Bates 

Dent 

Harris 

Battln 

Denton 

Harrison 

Beckworth 

Oerwlnskl 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dlggs 

Hays 

Berry 

DlngeU 

Healey 

Betts 

Dom 

H«bert 

BUtnik 

Dowdy 

Hechler 

Boggs 

Downing 

Hollfleld 

Boland 

Duncan 

HoUand 

BoUlng 

Dwyer 

Horton 

Bolton, 

Bllott 

Hosmer 

Prances  P. 

Pallon 

Huddleston 

Bolton, 

PasceU 

HuU 

Oliver  P. 

Plndley 

Hutchinson 

Bow 

Plnnegan 

IChord 

Brademas 

Plaher 

Jarman 

Brock 

Plood 

Jennings 

Brooks 

Plynt 

loelaon 

Pogarty 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Pord 

Jones.  Mo. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Karsten 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Kee 

Burke 

Praser 

Keith 

Burleson 

Prtedel 

Keogh 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Kllgore 

1963 

King.  Oaltf. 

Klrwan 

KluczynsU 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langea 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Ubonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Matsimaga 

Matthews 

Mills 


Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

PSK>er 

Perkins 

Pllchsr 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

PudnsU 

Qule 

Rains 

RandaU 

Reld.m. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Beuss 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rtehlmaa 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

RoMson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rogerg,  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebuah 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  NT. 

St  George 

St  Germain 

Schenck 

SchneebeU 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shliriey 

Shriver 

Slbal 


Sleklss 

SUer 

8l8k 

SkobltB 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smltli,!^ 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Stlnson 

Stubblefleld 

Solllvaa 

TaleoU 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Tbompaoo.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberry 

ToU 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tuppss 

UUasan 

VanDeeriln 

Vanlk 

Waggonasr 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whaller 

WklnaU 

Williams 

warn 

WUscm. 

ChartesH. 
Wilson.  Ind. 
Wright 
wyman 
Toung 
Tounger 
Zablockl 
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Grabowskl  Morrison 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Harshs 

HawkliM 

Hoffman 

Horan 


Moss 

Nelsen 
Nygaard 
O'Brten.  HI. 
Phllbln 

PlOiOB 

PuroeU 
Rooney 


Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Multer 

Murphy,  SI. 

Mwphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzt 

■U 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

O'Hara.m. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OVonskl 

O'Neal 

Osmers 

Ostertsg 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Asbbrook 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Benneu,  Mich 

Bonner 

Broomfleld 

BroyhlUVa, 

BuciEley 

Clancy 

Claxisen. 
DonH. 

ClawBon,  Del 

Conto 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Donohue 

gdmoodaon 

KvliM 

PU-bstela 

Pino 

Porrsstev 

Qarmats 

Olalmo 

oin 

Ooodllng 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Abernethy    for.    with    Ur.    THmble 

Mr.    Bob    Wilson   for,   with   lir.    Nslsen 

Against. 

Mr.  Flno  for.  with  Ifr.  Qarmats  against. 
Mr.  Horan  for,  with  Mr.  Mclntirs  against. 
Mr.  Nygaard  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Dague 
Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  VlrgfnU. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Asbbrook.  "S™»- 

^^Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Ifr.  Don  h. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  Calif omla  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  TMt 

^.  Leggett  with  Mr.  BemMtt  of  Mlehlna. 

J^f*^'***'^*»»**"°«<^wson. 
Mr.  St.  ongs  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Hoffhum. 


Johnson,  Calif.  Roosevelt 
Jonas  Rostenkowskl 

Jones.  Ala.         RoylMd 
Kastenmeler      St.  Onge 

Kel^  Scott 

nibum  aidley 

Landmm  Sheppard 

Latta  Slack 

''•SSB**  Steed 

feslnskl  Stephens 

I«nc.La.  Taft 

Mclnttre  Thompson.!*. 

JJ'^lS!?*'  Trimble 

McMinan  Wharton 

Martin.  Mass.  Whits 

Mathlas  Wilson  Bob 

Miner.  N.T.  WyS«' 
MlnshaU 


Mr.  QlaUno  wHh  Mr.  Pillion 

Mr.  Qrabowikl  with  Mr.  Broanfleld 

Mr.  ^bstcln  with  Mr.  Miller  of  N^  Tork. 

Mrs.  KsUy  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Min- 
snail. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wydler 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Orlflln. 

*.  ^  J^""P*"  °^  Louisiana  with  Mr  Mar- 
tin of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  KUburn. 
Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Jonas 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts.  -""nu  ui 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Conte 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  McLoskey 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Haraha 
Mr.  Porrester  with  Mr.  McMillan 
Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Bonner. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Evins 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Scott 

Mr,  Purcell  with  MT.  GUI. 

uri^^TiS^^'  ^-  •'^NES  of  Missouri. 
Mr  BAT^,  and  Mr.  BARRY  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ia  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed. 

.'a'^11^®  ^^  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•  *^"^i®  authorize  the  Administrator 
01  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  coordinate  and  otherwise  provide  for 
the  economic  and  efBcient  purchase, 
lease,  maintenance,  operation,  and  utill- 

^^.?f  ^*2S*'**'  ^^  processing 
equipment  by  Pfederal  departmeSatsand 
agencies."  ^^ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
«»  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

ta^^^J?^™^^  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
w,  1883,  several  members  of  the  Geor- 
gia delegation,  myself  included,  were  in 
Georgia  to  confer  with  the  Governor  on 
a  matter  of  public  importance.  Accord- 
^T'J  *°*  recorded  as  not  voting  on 
roucall  No.  95,  taken  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit ttie  bill.  HJl.  4887,  to  ame^ 
the  Wartime  Sedition  Act.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
TJay  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  and 
aye'  on  final  passage  of  the  bill 


PARTICIPATION  BY  BULITAR  Y  PER- 
SONNEL IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DEMON- 
STRATIONS 

Mr.    ROBERTS    at    Alabama.    Mr. 
speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
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dress  the  House  for  1  mfamte  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks.  '^"^ 
f^"^  SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 

^aSlLir^'*  "^  ^"  ^^*^°  '™ 

There  was  no  objection. 
«4^v    ^BERTS    of    Alabama.      Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  debate  on  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriations  bill  I 

S^h2^"*^  "^  '  5®P°^  ^^^^^^  by  the 
Presidents   Committee   on   Equal   Op- 

that  this  report  indicated  a  real  threat 
to  our  military  bases  as  it  presupposed 
tnat  unless  an  area  adjacent  to  a  military 
base  was  Integrated,  ttie  people  in  tiie 
area  would  be  punished  by  removal  of 
the  base.    It  also  caUed  upon  military 

T*^^5!,^  ^^  desegregation  movement. 
At  that  time,  I  stated  that  such  action  as 
^'f^t^JPjated  by  tiie  report  was  not  con- 
sidered by  military  officers  when  they 
entered  the  service  of  their  country  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  quahfled 
either  by  education  or  experience  to 
enter  into  such  programs. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  read 
an  article  In  the  July  17,  1863  issue  of 

the  WasWngton  Post,  referring  to  orders 
^ed  at  tiie  Iffllltary  Air  Transport 
Base  Charleston,  S.C.  One  order  stated 
that  base  personnel  were  not  to  take  part 
in  civil  rights  demonstrations.  Later  the 

2i?i!.l  ^^IT**^  ^  »  «cond  order 
which  stated  that  under  Ah-  Ptoree  policy 
an  airman  off-duty  coukl  take  part  In 
demonstrations  as  long  as  he  wore 
civilian  clothes  and  avoided  Injury  that 
mi^t  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his 
dunes. 

The  article  further  stated  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  In  the  face  of  pro^ 
tests,  sharply  restricted  such  acttvtties 
last  night. 

The  Secretary  said  to  a  memorandum 
to  all  Armed  Forces: 

It  Is  highly  Inapproprlats  and  unnsccasary 
lor  mUltary  personnel,  with  their  MMClal  ob- 
ligations of  cltlaenshlp  to  partlclpats  In  these 
activities.  I  urge  every  man  and  woman  In 
nnlfonn  to  conduct  himself  accordingly. 

The  article  further  noted  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  dkl  not  q>eciflcal]y  for- 
bW  participation  by  troops  when  wearing 
civilian  clothes  In  off-duty  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  orcter 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  leavea 
much  to  be  desired.    Military  personnel 
are  subject  to  call  24  hours  a  div     Par- 
tidpatton   in   demonstrations   sueb   as 
have  occurred  have  led  to  bodily  injuty 
If  military  personnel  is  permitted  to' 
participate  in  these  demonstratiom  and 
become  incapacitated,  they  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  intended  purpose  of  the 
services.    Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  in- 
jury occurs  in  any  demonstration  and 
where  there  are  local  ordinances  or  State 
laws  forbidding  such  demonstrations,  I 
would  like  to  know  how  such  faijury  could 

^L^TfJTi  ^^^'  *»"^"  It  would 
appear  that  in  such  ease  a  "not  to  Une 

of  duty"  finding  would  foUow  and,  there- 
fore, the  Individual  would  be  subject  to 
court-martial  proceedtogs. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  such  ac- 
tion that  could  occur,  I  have  written 


I 
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Secretary  :  icNamant  for  an  oidnion  on 
the  matter     The  letter  follows: 


Secretmryof 

PtHtMffOH 

If  T  Dmam 

rW96Ut 

"It  is  hitlii; ' 
(or  military 
ligations   09 


B  tUdtng, 


mn  lonuiduin 


tbMe  mcUTli  IM. 


unlX<  nn 


an  In 
Ingly." 

I  would 
gardlng 
■Inee  you 
pattern    by 
elotbaaln 

It  to  my 
Moaal  are 
Injury 
duty  hours, 
was  tlM 
oontrary  to 
tbs  State, 
"in  line  of 

It  would 
occur  to 


Urn.  SaoKTAST:  In  Tiew  of  your 

wherein   you    stated, 

inappropriate  and  imnecessary 

personnel,  with  their  special  ob- 

dtlasnshlp,   to   participate   In 

I  urge  every  man  and  wom- 

to  conduct  himself  accord- 


tlils 
dd 


oocv  rs 


res  lit 


military 
these  demc  ostrai 


tie 


they 
eonrt-martild 

I  would 
regard  at 

With 
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jm.T  17,  19«3. 


8.  MoNamaba, 

De/eiu«. 


]  ike  to  propound  a  question  re- 
memorandum,     particularly, 
not  specifically  forbid  p«urtlcl- 
troope    when    wearing    civilian 
oil-duty  hours. 
1  pdwstandlng  that  military  per- 
a^bject  to  call  34  hours  a  day.    If 
to  military  personnel  In  off- 
wearing  civilian  clothes  which 
of  demonstrations  which  are 
the  laws  of  the  municipality  or 
]  low  could  such  Injury  be  found 
lutyr* 

•PIffr  that  if  such  Injury  did 

personnel  as  a  result  of 

tlons,  such  Injuries  woiild 

De  found  "not  In  line  of  duty" 

tf«nild  be.  of  oowse.  subject  to 

proceedings. 
■|ww*fttote  your  comments  In  thto 
earliest  opportunity, 
regards.   I  am, 
yours. 

KnnnTB  A.  Robzsts. 


klzilest 
Since  rely 


LKTS  OE)r  WASHINOTON  OFF  THE 
CmOUND 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Idi. 
SpoUcer,  :  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  thi  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<  uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jerse:  ? 

There  w  is  no  objection. 

Iff.  TH<  >MPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Bfi^iJuT,  I  ews  iieports  last  weekend  In- 
dicated ttat  President  Kennedy  spent 
part  of  hs  leisure  time  on  Cape  Cod 
flying  kite;. 

Those  ii  bo  remained  behind  to  swel- 
ter In  the  muggy  heat  of  Washington 
might  woi  ider  why  our  President  must 
leave  towi  to  do  his  kite  flying.  What 
is  wrong,  hey  may  ask,  with  the  White 
House  law  i? 

I  have  he  answer  and  now,  in  sup- 
port of  the  President,  I  must  reveal  it. 
Kite  flytat  Is  illegal  In  the  District  of 
Colmnbla. 

Alas,  it  Is  true.  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom as  be  evolent  overseer  of  the  health 
and  mora  i  of  our  Cmrital,  passed  a  law 
in  1893  wh  ch  provides: 


It  shaU 
to 
fly  any 
or  upon  oi 
open  spac< 
within  the 
ton.  under 
for  each  mxH 


]  lot  be  lawful  for  any  person  or 

let  up  or  fly  any  kite,  or  set  up 

>  •  •  balloon  or  parachute  In 

over  any  street,  avenue,  aUey. 

public    enclosure,    or    square 

llmlto  of  the  city  of  Washlng- 

a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10 

every  such  offense. 


Presldeilt  Kennedy,  being  a  law-abid- 
ing ettlsei ,  was  thus  forced  to  leave  our 
beautiful  dty  in  order  to  educate  his 
children  li  t  the  artful  Jo3rs  of  kite  flying. 

Yet  bofi  many  of  us.  chained  to  our 
work  in  Washlxigton,  would  not  like  to 


give  our  children  the  advantages  we 
once  enjoyed?  Why  should  Washing- 
tonians,  until  only  recently  deprived  of 
the  vote  and  still  deprived  of  the  right 
to  govern  themselves,  be  forbidden  to 
take  to  the  open  spaces  on  breezy  days 
to  partake  in  the  Joy  of  flying  kites? 
Indeed,  had  Benjamin  Franklin  been 
bom  in  Washington  we  might  all  be 
languishing  in  darkness  of  this  day. 

It  is  my  duty,  therefore,  not  only  as 
a  legislator  and  a  father,  but  as  one 
who  believes  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  a  living  document,  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  tsrranny.  Accordingly.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  the 
kite  flying  prohibition  in  Washington. 

Lest  my  bill  not  be  taken  seriously,  let 
me  point  out  some  practical  implications 
of  this  oppressive  law.  The  statute, 
you  may  note,  applies  not  only  to  kites, 
but  to  bailloons  as  well.  What  student 
of  political  science  does  not  know  the 
value  of  the  trial  balloon  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government?  Are  we  now  to 
label  all  our  Chief  Executives — not  to 
mention  aspirants  to  that  great  oflBce — 
common  criminals  when  they  send  aloft 
the  name  of  a  prospective  Cabinet  ap- 
pointee? May  a  member  of  Congress 
no  longer  dip  his  toe,  so  to  speak,  into 
the  pool  of  public  opinion  without  risk- 
ing punishment?  To  pose  these  ques- 
tions is  to  answer  them.  The  law  must 
go! 

What  about  the  businessman  who  in- 
structs his  secretary  to  tell  an  insiirance 
salesman  to  "go  fly  a  kite?"  Is  he  now 
to  be  punished  for  soliciting  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime?  With  our  courts 
and  law  enforcemoit  officials  under  flre 
for  being  soft  on  criminals,  what  can  we 
expect  from  strict  enforcement  of  the 
kite-fl]ring  law?  The  prospects  are 
staggering.  If  one  gets  "high  as  a 
kite."  for  example,  will  he  now  be  sub- 
ject to  criminal  pimlshment  as  well  as 
the  scorn  of  his  wife? 

Consider,  moreover,  the  problem  of 
enforcement.  To  make  the  law  really 
work  should  not  the  helicopter  squad- 
ron of  the  Metr(q)olitan  Police  Force  be 
quadrupled?  And  how  many  $10  fines 
does  it  take  to  buy  a  helicopter?  How 
about  the  insanity  defense?  Will  we 
Jam  St.  Elizabeths  with  psychopathic 
personalities  whose  mental  aberrations 
compel  them  to  fly  kites? 

Finally,  what  of  our  children?  Inno- 
cent and  untutored  in  the  ways  of  adult 
society,  they  follow  the  natural  instincts 
of  childhood  and  aspire  to  the  sky.  Are 
we  now  to  brand  with  infamy  every  tot 
who  builds  a  kite  and  sails  it  aloft  over 
Washington's  streets,  avenues,  alleys, 
open  spaces,  public  enclosures,  or 
squares?    The  law  must  go. 

Debate  will  continue  I  am  sure,  over 
juvenile  delinquency  and  over  home 
rule  for  Washington,  but  all  that  is  right 
and  good  demands  that  my  bill  be 
passed.  Surely  this  is  a  problem  con- 
cerning all  American  citizens.  So  while 
Washingtonians  must  be  content  to 
demonstrate,  I  urge  all  people  of  good 
will  beycmd  the  boundaries  of  our  Capi- 
tal to  write  their  Congressman  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 


ARMS 


CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1961,  it  contained 
a  ceiling  on  the  amount  which  could  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Since  1961,  aU  but  $1.7  million  of  the  $10 
million  authorized  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  further  the  important  work  ot 
this  Instrument  for  national  security. 

The  budget  request  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  for  flscal 
1964  is  $15  million,  which  reflects  the  de- 
mand for  its  services  and  the  increasing 
complexity  of  its  work.  Of  this  amount. 
$11  million  has  been  allotted  to  research 
conducted  by  those  outside  the  Agency, 
which  Insures  the  objectivity  of  its  final 
recommendations.  The  remaining  $4 
million  is  for  research  by  Agency  ];>erson- 
nel,  for  administrative  expenses,  and  for 
making  the  product  of  research  and 
study  available  at  the  negotiating  teble. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  work  of  the 
Agency  is  to  continue,  the  legislative  ceil- 
ing on  appropriations  must  be  lifted. 
This  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  and  to  which  I 
lend  my  wholehearted  support. 

The  eventual  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, toward  which  a  test  ban  is  a  first 
step,  the  prevention  of  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  technology,  and  the 
reduction  of  radioactive  fallout  are  na- 
tional objectives  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  United  States  has  striven  for 
these  goals  in  over  70  meetings  and  con- 
ferences with  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Crucial  discus- 
sions are  even  now  going  on  in  Moscow, 
discussions  to  which  our  ablest  negotia- 
tors have  been  sent.  In  a  laudable  effort 
to  break  the  iron  grip  of  mutual  suspi- 
cion, Pre^dent  Kennedy  has  declared  a 
moratorium  on  atmospheric  teste  by  the 
United  Stetes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
positive  agreement  may  be  reached. 

But  the  pressing  need  for  a  treaty 
must  be  subordinated  to  considerations 
of  national  security.  Every  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  ourselves  or  others,  every  ges- 
ture to  improve  the  climate  of  negotia- 
tion must  be  tested  against  the  standard 
of  adequacy  and  safety.  And  it  is  only 
with  a  vast  fund  of  technical  informa- 
tion readily  available  that  our  negotia- 
tors can  participate  intelligently  in  these 
discussions.  And,  furthermore,  it  is  only 
with  such  information  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  can  determine  the  pro- 
posals which  Jeopardise  our  security  or 
promote  it.  The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  was  created  to  supply 
this  very  need,  to  consolidate  and  coordi- 
nate our  research  in  this  field  with  the 
demands  of  international  negotiation  in 
mind.  The  House  recognized  this  need 
when  it  passed  the  original  act  creating 
the  Agency  by  the  impressive,  bipartisan 
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vote  of  290  to  54.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  that 
act. 

As  the  Agency  continues  its  work  we 
may  discover  some  useful  byproducto  de- 
veloping. For  the  information  which 
the  Agency  can  provide  will  furnish  both 
the  Congress  and  the  public  with  the 
basis  on  which  to  draw  conclusions  about 
the  adequacy  of  liie  final  agreemente. 
With  such  information  available,  the 
public  will  be  able  to  separate  the  ques- 
tion of  adequacy  of  the  arrangement 
from  that  of  the  desh-abillty  of  any  ar- 
rangement It  is  the  confusion  of  these 
two  questions  which  has  pijt  public  dis- 
cussion of  a  test  ban  treaty  on  the  level 
of  a  numbers  game  and  has  forestalled 
informed  debate. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  also 
modify  somewhat  the  security  clearance 
for  contractor  personnel  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  research  program  by  avoiding 
duplication  of  effort  in  making  investiga- 
tions. The  proposal  would  not  change 
the  existing  stendards  or  procedures  for 
Agency  personnel,  but  would  put  con- 
tractor personnel  clearance  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  other  highly  sensitive  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  procedures  au- 
thorized are  common  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  The  Congress  in  1961  permitted 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  so 
simplify  their  procedures. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  sui^Mrting  this  legislation  as  over- 
whelmingly as  they  supported  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  in  1961. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ronarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  in  1963  the  city  of  Buffalo  has  pro- 
claimed the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive NaUons  Week."  Appropriate  evente 
have  been  scheduled  during  the  week 
July  14-21. 

Our  observation  began  last  Sunday 
with  prayers  and  religious  ceremonies  in 
western  New  York  churches.  On  the 
same  afternoon,  a  parade  and  motorcade 
proceeded  through  the  streete  of  down- 
town Buffalo,  gathering  in  front  of  our 
majestic  city  hall.  Here,  civic  recogni- 
tion was  given  to  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  the  shadow  of  the  William  McKinley 
Monument. 

The  Reverend  Porter  W.  Phillips,  Erie 
County  Council  of  Churches  secretary 
gave  an  hivocaUon.  President  Henry  J. 
Osinskl  of  the  Central  Council  of  Polish 
Organizations,  acting  as  toastmaster,  in- 
troduced Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  chairman  of 
the  citizens  committee  to  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week,  who  gave  an  address  of 
warm  welcome.  Dr.  Procyk  also  ex- 
pressed gratitode  to  all  parade  partici- 
pants, to  the  mass  media  for  theh-  com- 
plete coverage,  and  to  many  individuals 
who  had  aided  in  preparing  the  program. 


Mayor  Chester  Kowal  then  presented 
his  message  and  a  proclamation: 

When  our  forefathers  Invlsloned  the 
founding  of  our  great  Nation  they  were  mo- 
tivated by  great  Ideals  and  hoped  for  a 
peaceful  world  in  which  justice  would  gov- 
ern the  future  of  aU  nations  and  mankind. 
Their  foresight,  sacrifice,  hard  work,  perse- 
verance, and  heroism  brought  forth  a  nation, 
which,  although  young,  as  history  is  meas- 
ured. Is  second  to  none  in  the  guarantees 
of  freedom,  individual  liberty,  and  the  right 
of  family  happiness.  The  labors  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  their  deep  phUosophy  set 
forth  in  the  documents  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  form 
a  monumental  asset  in  the  annals  of  West- 
ern civilization. 

Since  the  founding  years,  the  United 
States  has  guarded  these  inalienable  rights 
for  o\u-  people  and  all  others.  The  United 
States  has  opened  her  heart  and  gates  to 
the  teeming  masses  of  the  persecuted  and 
unwanted  of  other  lands  granting  them  a 
chance  to  a  dignified  life  as  guaranteed  by 
the  laws  of  our  land.  America  has  always 
been  a  stanch  defender  of  human  rights, 
making  heavy  sacrifices  In  human  life  to 
preserve  in  other  far-off  lands  those  same 
human  rights  which  are  the  cornerstone  of 
our  great  United  States.  Many  of  America's 
sons  and  daughters  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  In  distant  lands.  Those  sacrifices 
were  made  because  we  know  that  a  world 
half  free  and  half  slave  cannot  survive. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  sacrifices,  the 
world  again  is  confronted  with  a  mortal 
challenge.  A  highly  organized  tyranny,  void 
of  any  signs  of  morals  and  himian  dignity 
looms  threateningly  on  the  horizon.  America 
is  leading  the  family  of  nations  in  a  total 
and  deadly  encounter  with  this  menace  The 
Soviet  Union,  this  vast  prison  of  naUons  Is 
now  endangering  our  very  existence. 

The  desire  and  fervent  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  in  the  captive  nations  for  freedom 
and  national  Independence  provides  a  power- 
ful third  force  in  the  war  launched  by  Im- 
perial Russia.  This  third  force  is  bound  to 
our  poUtlcal  conviction  by  an  unbreakable 
bond  of  ideals— just  as  it  stands  as  a  formi- 
dable and  unyielding  enemy  of  imperial  Rus- 

!l*._  ^"  ""**  **"■"  *°  "««  ^^  powerful 
third  force  for  peace,  for  Justice  among  na- 
tions, and  for  a  new  world  order  based  upon 
universal  freedom  and  social  righteousness 

The  week  of  July  14  through  21,  1963.  is 
set  aside  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  as  Captive  Nations 
We<*.  Through  this  weeklong  observance 
we  are  reminded  of  the  blessings  which  we 
enjoy  as  a  free  people  and  the  commitment 
of  our  Nation,  under  God.  to  advance  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  unUl  tyranny  and  des- 
potism have  vanished  from  the  earth. 

As  mayOT  of  Buffalo,  I  welcome  this  op- 
Pc«tunlty  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace 
with  justice  and  I  urge  and  Invite  all  my 
fellow  citizens  to  join  in  the  activlUes  ar- 
ranged for  this  annual  observance  of  Cao- 
tlve  Nations  Week. 
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Whereas  our  Nation  Is  facing  today  Us 
greatest  chaUenge  and  crisis  of  history  by 
an  opposing  ideology  based  on  tyranny  and 
despotism  which  has  no  equal  hi  history. 
Russian  Communist  imperialism:    and 

Whereas,  after  the  brutal  suppression  by 
Russia  of  the  once  free  and  independent 
peoples  of  Albania,  Armenia,  Bulgaria.  Azer- 
baijan. Georgia.  North  Korea.  China.  Croatia 
Slovenia.  SerbU.  Poland.  Ukraine.  Estonia' 
Latvia.  Uthuanla.  East  Oennany,  Coesackia' 
Cuba.  Tibet.  Turkestan.  North  Vietnam' 
Czechoslovakia,  Byelorussia,  Rumania  Hun- 
gary, and  others;  and 

Whereas,  since  the  enactment  In  1959  of 
PubUc  Law  86-90.  the  American  people  have 
fittingly  demonstrated  to  victims  of  Russian 
aggression  that  we,  the  American  people 
realize  their  pUght  and  support  the  just 
aspirations  of  the  captive  naUona  to  a  free 
and  Independent  life;  and 

Whereas  the  alliance  of  the  free  world 
With  the  captive  nations  constitutes  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  war  and  holds  the  key  to 
peace,  as  the  captive  nations  are  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Russian  empire  and 
their  restive  masses  have  doubtlessly  ham- 
pered and  prevented  many  aggressive  designs 
of  Imperial  Russia;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  hnperatlve  that  we  Ameri- 
cans keep  the  torch  of  freedom  burning  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peoples  In  the 
captive  nations  by  showing  our  deep  con- 
Mm  to  theh-  present  pUght  and  their  futtire 
by  strengthening  their  resolve  to  win  human 
dignity,  freedom,  and  national  Independence- 
Now.  therefore,  I,  Chester  Kowal.  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  14  through  21  1963  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  and  urge  the  people 
of  our  city  to  observe  this  week  as  days  of 
rededlcatlon  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the 
dignity  of  man  with  prayers  and  pubUc  cere- 
monies, demonstrating  our  moral  support 
for  the  just  asph^tlons  of  the  peoples  of  all 
the  captive  nations. 


PaOCLAlCATION 

Whereas  our  Nation  was  founded  and 
built  on  the  precept  of  freedom  and  liberty 
for  Its  citizens  who  hailed  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  sought  on  these  shores  a 
haven  for  a  free  life,  free  worship,  and  free 
speech;  and  ^ 

Whereas  our  Nation,  since  Its  Inception 
has  continuously  advocated  and  supported 
the  natural  aspirations  of  other  peoples  and 
naUons  toward  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  our  great  Nation  has  demon- 
strated time  and  again  its  readiness  to  de- 
fend these  Ideals,  bringing  countless  sacri- 
fices in  human  life,  as  weU  as  material  values, 
to  defend  these  Inalienable  rights;  and 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  honor  of  giving 
the  afternoon's  principal  address: 

FlPTH  OB8SSVAMCZ  OF  CaPTIVX  NATIONS  WSCK 

My  friends,  this  week  Americans  across 
toe  country  wUl  be  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week.  July  14-21  will  be  the  fifth  such 
observance.  Since  1959,  when  the  86th  Con- 
gress passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution, the  activities  of  the  annual  obaerv- 
ance  have  grown  hi  scope  and  depth.  From 
the  President,  the  Governors  of  our  States 
and  the  mayors  of  our  dtles.  prodamattons' 
are  Issued  based  on  the  resolution,  urglmr 
owr  citizens  to  devote  themselves  anew  to 
the  emancipation  and  freedom  of  aU  cap- 
tive nations.  Major  cities  such  as  New  Tort. 
Chicago,  and  Buffalo  have  made  the  week 
an  official,  cltywlde  observance,  and  many 
others  are  foUowlng  suit. 

WhUe  Captive  Nations  Week  has  become 
a  firm  American  Institution,  It  has  ^ito  been 
a  huge  bone  In  Khrushchev's  throat     We 
cannot  ever  forget  the  vehement  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  dictator  to  Con- 
gress passage  of  the  resolution  in  July  IMO 
For    months    thereafter    Khrushcher    de-' 
nounced  PubUc  Law  86-90.    Every  year  Moe- 
cow  and  lU  puppete  decry  the  obeervanoe. 
and   only   thU   past  January   28,   the   New 
Times,  the  Soviet  Rtisslan  weekly,  declared - 
"Is  It  not  high  time  to  discontinue  the  'Otay- 
tlve  Nations  Week'  in  the  United  Stateaf 
That  is  just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the 
'Hungarian  Question.' " 

There  is  nothing  that  Khrushchev  desire* 
more  at  this  time  than  the  complete  aoouies- 
cence  of  the  United  States  and  the  fteeworld 
to  the  permanent  captivity  of  the  nations 
of  Central  Europe,  the  VSSM..  and  AsU 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  all  that  each  ob- 
servance produces  in  thought  and  «n«i^«f«frn 
regarding  America's  positive  role  In  the  eold 
war  is  a  major  Impediment  to  Moscow's  goaL 
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the  Amiwrtcan  people  will 
to  IfOeoow's  empire.     Nor  wUI 
currently  peddled  notion  tbat 
peace  we  must  aceoounodate 
and  bis  colonial  empire.     On 
;  daring  tbls  fifth  obserrance  of 
week,  the  Amertran  people 
to  the  theme  of  the  week: 
Cjuba— nestore  the  mth  In  An 
the  Cold  War."  AU  the 
constitute  a  strategic  weapon 
he  cold  war.    To  Ignore  or  to 
would  mean  dlsnjrdlng  this 
to  the  manifest  benefit  of  80- 
Imperto-colonlallsm , 
an  obligation  to  the  men  and 
children  of  the  captive  nations, 
requires  steady  support  and  a 
to  a  tradition  that  is  a  per- 
of  the  A.i«tri/»m  system — a  love 


pei  iples 


grasp  of  Im  >erlallsm 


cat  tive 
ebo 


Mr 

were 
Stanley  A. 

Other 
hmeheon 
aored  by 
Alao 

ttral  »nd 
Sund«7,  Jfaly 
Pfcrk.     Tlis 
Mttng  eottiiaton 
Teeocnitloi  t 
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Itaeif  li  a  permanent  por- 

If  you  win— of  the  Sonet 

empire  whldx  MOacow  and 

to  eoBoaal  from  the  world 


win  be  liberated  from  the 
They  will  regain  their 
w  shaU  play  a  leading  part  in  it. 
show  patience  and  courage  and 
We  mus^  recognize  that  no 
peoplee  held  grlnMd  by  pup- 
are  ^altors  to  their  own  land, 
abandoned  as  hopelassly  Com- 

loet. 
our  side.    Time  is  on  the  side 
fight  for  freedom  and  have  the 
^tsevere. 


hoi  eleesTy 

c  a 
wto 


Spckker, 


,  Uie  Sunday  ceremonies 
with  benediction  by  Bisgr. 
Kolplnskl 

this  week  included  a  civic 

Wednesday.  July  17.  spon- 

he  KlwaniB  Club  of  Buffalo. 

is  a  captive  nations  fes- 

pageant  under  the  stars  on 

21,  in  Buffalo's  Delaware 

festival  should  provide  a 

to  the  week's  solemn 

of  the  captive  nations,  as 

reminder  of  freedom's  unfln- 

fl^gftfx^i^^  rftmmiinlst  lyranny, 


concli  ided 


e\entsi 


itn 


planted 


03    PBES  DEHT    KENNEDY'S    OPTI- 


ON   MOSCOW    TEST    BAN 
MBOOTATIONS    WARRANTED? 


AIQEB.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


consent  to  address  the  House 
aad  to  revise  and  extend 


The  SHEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection 
fa  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tfeacasr 

There  1^  no  objection. 

lit.  Ali  IE&.  lir.  Speaker.  President 
las  the  peculiar  ability  to  be 
optimlstie  even  when  he 
stands  miist  the  rubis  of  the  failures  of 
his  many  policies.  His  attitude  toward 
the  preset  t  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Untonlor  ft  test  ban  agreement  is  no  ex- 
sepiion.  A  hia  press  conference  yester- 
day tha  Prestdent  seemed  extremely 
happy  wi  h  the  negotiations  and  opti- 
Blstie  abo  St  the  resolts. 

Of  eoor  e.  he  did  not  tell  the  press  nor 
the  Amei  can  people  what  is  actually 
bdag  negotiated.  He  did  not  say 
wtaellier  <r  not  that  an  agreement,  in 
ifaccady  been  reached  and  the 
canferenee  is  merely  window 
dressing  t  >  soften  up  Congress  and  the 
Nation  to  accept  the  final  draft.    It  is 


just  a  little  suspicious  irtien  Communist 
Dictator  Khrushchev  does  such  a  sudden 
aboutfaee  In  wanttnc  to  rea^  an  agree- 
ment wiUi  the  free  world  and  when  he 
greets  with  such  enthusiasm  the  arrival 
of  AvereQ  Harriman.  the  President's 
negotiator.  Are  we  sure  he  was  only 
Joking  when  he  opened  the  conference 
with  an  invitation  to  sign  first  and  woik 
out  the  details  later? 

I  do  not  want  to  be  tmf  air  to  the  efforts 
of  President  Kenne<^,  but  there  Is  so 
much  evidence  of  secret  deals  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  Cuba  and  other  areas, 
that  the  American  people  Just  cannot 
afford  to  be  easy  about  the  Moecow- 
Harriman  meeting  and  Presi<tent  Ken- 
nedy's assurance  that  all  will  be  well. 

BCy  uneasiness  is  increased  by  recent 
statements  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller  who 
said:        I 

It  la  ray  oonTlctlon  that  today  the  Russians 
are  ahead  of  tis  In  nuclear  exploslTes.  I 
cannot  prove  this  statement,  but  I  will  say 
to  you  categorically  that  no  one  can  prove 
Ita  oppoalte. 

With  even  the  slightest  indication  that 
Russia  is  leading  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  explosives, 
how  can  anyone  in  this  coimtry  be  opti- 
mistic about  a  test  ban  agreement  which 
will  bind  us  because  we  honor  our  agree- 
ments, but  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  because 
history  proves  they  do  not. 

Further,  I  want  to  point  out  several 
other  pertinent  statements  by  Dr.  Teller 
who  said  he  beHeves  that  the  Russians 
may  be  dose  to  developing  an  anti-mis- 
sile missile.  If  they  siicceed,  or  if  they 
can  make  us  believe  they  are  about  to 
succeed  and  we  have  not  developed  such 
a  weapon,  then  we  have  no  defenses. 

Dr.  Teller  says: 

In  order  to  develop  missile  defenses  one 
needs  to  test  in  the  atmosphere,  but  one 
does  not  need  big  tests.  No  one,  in  or  out  of 
the  disarmament  agency  has  claimed  that 
nuclear  eKploeWee  under  1  kiloton,  in  the 
atmosphere,  can  be  detected.  With  experi- 
ments using  small  ezploeivee  missile  advances 
can  be  conducted.  These  small  explosions, 
made  by  the  Russians,  may  seal  our  doom. 

There  are  two  conclusions.  We  cannot 
detect  their  testing  and  we  must  continue 
our  testing. 

In  view  of  these  convictions  of  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  scientists,  how  can 
President  Kennedy  be  optimistic  about  a 
test  ban  agreement?  Does  he  believe  the 
American  people  are  stupid  and  that  they 
will  accept  his  word  as  a  guarantee  for 
our  future  seciirlty?  In  view  of  the  long 
record  of  broken  agreements,  betrayals, 
and  the  duplicity  of  every  Communist 
leader  since  Lenin,  including  the  present 
Jovial  Khrushchev,  how  can  President 
Kennedy  dare  ask  the  American  pec^le 
to  trust  the  Russians  when  the  very  life 
of  our  Nation  is  at  stake? 

In  addition  to  the  stark  reality  of  the 
dango*  of  entering  Into  such  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  there  Is  the 
gnawing  suspicion  that  soon  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  make  further  concessions 
for  a  permanently  divided  Germany, 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  satellite,  Cuba. 
and  a  nonaggression  pact  which  win  al- 
low the  Oommnnlsts  to  solidify  their 
territorial  gains  and  freeze  the  activity 


of  any  free  people  to  remain  free  or  any 
people  now  enslaved  by  the  Communists 
to  regain  their  freedom.  Such  suspicion 
Is  not  confined  to  a  few  of  us  in  Congress, 
or  a  few  knowledgeable  people  in  the 
united  States;  it  Is  being  frankly  dis- 
cussed by  our  allies  in  Europe  and  is  the 
main  reason  for  the  present  distrust  of 
the  XTnlted  States  in  being  either  willing 
or  ready  to  defend  itself  or  its  allies 
against  the  Communists. 

Mr.  St>eaker,  President  Kezmedy  has 
shown  a  remarkable  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  communism  and  the  threat  to 
world  peace  of  Communist  imperialism. 
Because  of  this,  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  and  those  who  are 
advising  him  are  not  capable  of  protect- 
ing the  security  of  the  United  States 
through  any  test  ban  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Even  the  Washington  Post,  a  news- 
paper which  certainly  cannot  be  declared 
unfriendly  to  President  Kennedy,  closes 
its  news  article  this  morning  on  the 
President's  news  conference  with  this 
frank  paragraph: 

If  the  Soviet  Union — with  the  help  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain^— can  get  their 
names  on  the  dotted  line  of  partial  test  ban 
agreement,  that  woiild  be  a  political  coup  in 
support  of  the  Soviet  version  of  peaceful  co- 
existence and  a  major  blow  to  Red  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  you  to  tell  the 
American  people  if  Mr.  Harriman  is  now 
in  Moscow  to  protect  the  future  security 
of  the  American  people  or  the  Communist 
dictatorship  of  Premier  Khrushchev? 


CHAMIZAL 


Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
believed  that  this  evening  President 
Kennedy  will  release  an  announcement 
that  part  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  being  turned  over  to  Mexico,  the 
Chamizal  area. 

The  State  Department's  Chamizal 
negotiations  with  Mexico  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  under  consideration  by 
various  administrations  for  many  years. 
The  proposed  Chamizal  settlement 
which  includes  the  exchange  of  certain 
lands  of  the  Chamizal  area  and  of  Cor- 
dova Island,  was  initiated  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  over  1^  years  ago. 
Most  of  the  details  and  commitments 
involved  in  this  exchange  were  worked 
out  prior  to  my  taking  office  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  UjS.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  proposed  settlement  would  involve 
the  rel«cati<m  of  the  Rio  Orande  at  El 
Paso.  Tex.,  and  an  exchange  ot  territory 
resulting  in  the  net  transfer  to  Mexico 
of  437  acres  of  land  located  in  the  city 
of  El  Paso.  The  northern  half  of  Cor- 
dova Island — 193  acres — ^would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States.  SUte  De- 
partment oiBcials  advted  me,  "a  fair 
and  reasonable  maiket  value  will  be  paid 
to  the  ^iproTimately  3.750  residents  and 
business  people  for  their  land  and  build- 
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ings."  The  value  of  the  pix>oerty  Is 
estimated  at  $20  million,  of  WSch  $5 
million  is  for  buildings  and  the  remain- 
der for  land.  The  cost  of  relocating 
U.S.  ralhoads  is  estimated  at  $2  miUion 
The  two  governments  would  supposedly 
share  the  cost  of  relocating  the  river 

*k7  w*^^™*'^*^  *  ^^  channel,  of 
which  $2.5  million  would  be  paid  by  the 
United  States.  There  would  be  a  total 
estimated  immediate  cost  of  $25  million 
to  the  United  States.  «!*"*«" 

In  return,  a  Mexican  bank  is  to  reim- 

ii'^^JSn  ""H^"*  ^^^  approximately 
$4.7  million  for  the  improvements  on 
the  land.  The  193  acres  of  Cordova  Is- 
land to  be  transferred  to  the  United 
btat^  has  an  estimated  value  of  $3  2 
to  $6  milUon,  depending  upon  the  use 
and  method  of  disposal.  Therefore, 
after  deducting  the  payment  for  the  im- 
provements and  the  value  of  the  new 
land  acquired,  the  total  overall  cost  to 
"\e  United  States  would  be  about  $18 
million. 

th^l^^Iill^^^^  seriously  questioned 
the  advIsabiUty  of  giving  this  land,  which 
has  been  In  our  peaceful  possession  for 
over  100  years,  to  Mexico.     According 
to  my  Interpretation  of  the  law  and  of 
past  treaties  and  decisions,  this  property 
legally  belongs  to  the  United  States  and 
giving  it  away  will  not  enhance  the  re- 
spect of  our  country  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mexican  Government  or  the  people  of 
the  world.    However,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives does  not  act  upon  the  con- 
yenUon  or  treaty  that  could  agree  to  the 
terms  of  the  Chamizal  proposal.    This 
decision  would  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Since  this  decision  will  not  be  up  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  believe  that 
one  of  my  very  Important  responsibilities 
is  to  look  out  for,  and  protect,  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  I  represent.    In 
the  event  of  an  agreement.  I  wiU  exert 
every  influence  of  my  office  to  see  that 
^^.]^?^^  *^«  treated  fairly,  receive  a 
justified  settlement  value  for  their  prop- 
erty and  that  they  are  properly  reim- 
bursed for  the  costs  and  inconveniences 
to  which  they  will  be  subjected,  includ- 
mg  the  costs  of  moving  to  new  locations 
You  can  be  assured  that  I  will  continue 
to  tar.  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  repre- 
sent the  considered  opinions  and  feelines 
of  the  folks  of  west  Texas. 
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MODERATE  COST  HOUSING  NEEDED 
Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ' 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steadily  rising  cost  of  housing  a  family 
presents  increasing  difficulties  In  sup- 
plying middle  income  housing,  a  very 
real  gap  persists  In  this  segment  of  the 
private  housing  market. 

One  effective  answer  to  this  problem 
w  the  relatively  recent  development  of 
cooperative  housing  projects.  The  grow- 
»n«  shortage  of  usable  land  which  is 


reasonably  accessible  to  centers  of  em- 
ployment makes  desirable  the  concen- 
tration of  more  housing  in  multifamily 
structures.  •~-**j 

Cooperatives  combine  multifamily 
dwellings  with  the  added  advantage  of 
private  individual  ownership,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  more  economical 
Shelter.  Lower  maintenance  and  operat- 
ing a)8ts  as  weU  as  Federal  income  tax 
benefits  make  it  possible  Uiat  coopera- 
tives are  financed  under  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  This  results 
in  monthly  savings  of  20  to  25  percent 
for  middle  income  families. 

The  l^Islation  I  am  introducing  today 
IS  aimed  at  strengthening,  promoting 
and  improving  the  cooperative  housing 
program.  Through  this  legislation  more 
Americans  will  enjoy  benefits  under 
existing  laws.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
allows  cooperatives  the  opportunity  to 
reduce  their  fixed  housing  costs  by 
putting  tiie  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion Insurance  fund  on  a  mutual  basis 
By  such  reduction  the  operation  of  the 
fund  would  make  cooperatives  reap  the 
benefits  of  far  greater  stability. 

INSXTKANCE     SAVINGS 

Furthermore,  surpluses  which  accrue 
m  the  cooperative  insurance  fund  would 
be  distributed  to  participating  coopera- 
tive mortgagors  hi  accordance  with 
sound  actuarial  and  accounting  prac- 
tices. Any  such  savings  would  then  be 
passed  on  to  the  occupant  members  of 
the  cooperatives  in  the  form  of  lower 
monthly  carrying  charges. 

The  change  proposed  by  this  biU  is  a 
small  one.  nevertheless  It  can  have  im- 
pact on  the  housing  market  since  even 
a  smaU  reduction  in  monthly  carrying 
charges  can  enlarge  the  market  for  such 
housing.  Moreover,  the  prospect  of 
lower  costs  will  further  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  cooperative 
housmg  projects. 

STHUCOLK     AGAINST      SLUMS 

Cooperatives  have  proved  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  urban  housing  scene. 
They  are  one  of  tiie  best  weapons  we 
have  in  the  struggle  against  blight  and 
Slum  conditions.  Cooperatives  have  a 
particularly  vital  role  in  tiie  urban  re- 
development movement  because  of  their 
unique  contribution  In  supplying  suitable 
housing  within  the  financial  budget  of 
many  city  workers. 

STABLE     NEIGHBOEHOODS 

Cooperatives  also  help  exert  a  bene- 
ficial stabilizing  Influence  on  their  re- 
spective communities.  This  Is  true  be- 
cause cooperative  houstag  occupancy 
has  proved  to  reduce  turnover  slgnlfl- 

l^^^^  ^^  """^^^  °»ore  permanent 
and  stable  neighborhoods.  PrIde  of 
ownership  has  been  a  spur  to  tiie  growtii 
of  cooperatives. 

«^T!)f«^TJ^''*^  Housing  Adminlsti-ation 
section  213  program  Is  a  success.  The 
amendments  I  have  offered  to  the  co- 
operative housing  program  should  give 
impetus  to  this  important  program  by 
encouraging  it  to  play  an  even  bigger 
role  in  urban  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment plans  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 
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"WHAT  GOES  ON?' 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

TJie   SPEAKER.    Is   ttiere   objection 
miiSte'^"^^*  o^  the  gentieman  from 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  In  recent  weeks  has  contahied  peri- 
odic  reference   to  the  continuing  per- 
sonal TOrrespondence  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev,    it 
is  my  understanding  that  more  than  40 
letters   have   been   exchanged   between 
these  two  mdlvlduals.    As  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  interested  and  con- 
cerned Americans,  I  feel  Uiat  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  responsibility  to  keep  the 
American  people  advised  of  developments 
m  the  cold  war.    Very  simply  the  Presi- 
dent owes  us  some  facts. 
*K^*  ^^  connection  It  should  be  recalled 
S!2L    t  £^^*^   exchanges   between 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Pre- 
mier Stalin  have  still  not  been  made  pub- 
hc.     Events  In   the  world  today  move 
rapidly     In  a  dictatorship  such  secrecy 
would  be  expected.    In  a  democracy  It 
cannot  be  accepted.  "*«^«*cy,  11 

n^\*^^^f^'   *°  editorial   from   tiie 
riio     *"  Science  Monitor  of  July   8 
1963,  entitied  "What  Goes  On?"  foUows: 
Wh*t  Goes  On? 
Marquis  ChUda  recenUy  wrote  that  there 
18  a     continuing  personal   correspondence" 

Is  there  any  other  basis  on  which  the  sd- 
parent  softening  of  Washington's  attitude 
toward  Castro  Cuba  could  be  explained? 

We,  like  most  Americana,  are  laz^y  in  the 

thatg^^^n.^^"'"  ^^'  "^  ^^^^^  *»«"^ 
-i.^^f^*!  ^•''i<»«°ce.  ail  too  incomplete, 
S^PS«t?ol*  Washington  is  impressed  *wlth 
Mr.  Castro-8  latest  gestures  toward  easlns 
tensions.  "U.S.  offlclals,"  reports  the  New 
>[!«    "^^'"^   Washington,   "who  have 

^uJ^T^  ^  ^"*«>'«  offe«  to  'nor- 
mallae-  relations  believe  they  are  motivated 
by  a  genuine  desire  to  relieve  external  pre«^ 
sures  on  his  regime  at  a  Ume  when  it  must 

SSt'S.**  °"  ""'^^  p"**^  •«>»<»»« 

"SlmUar  observations  were  made  by  Latin- 
American  diplomats  Who  recenUy  returned 
from  Cuba.  They  said  that  Mr.  Castrohad 
personaUy  assured  the  Governments  of 
Brazil  and  Mexico  that  he  would  abandon  hU 
«Lmpal^    to    subvert    the    Latln-Amerlcan 

"Personally  assured." 

What  goes  on? 

The  OAS  Council  has  Just  voted  a  mUd  res- 
olution to  curb  travel  to  Cuba  and  to 
tighten  mter-American  security  messures 
«if  ♦.  reportedly  replaced  a  stronger  res- 
olution. The  United  States  is  not  now  press- 
ing lor  an  economic  embargo  as  it  earlier 
said  it  would. 

Why?    Is  it  because  of  the  supposed  ess- 
ing  of  Castros  milltance?    Is  there  a  chance 
of   American   policy   despite   the   usualde- 
nials?    Or  has  Washington  been  unable  to 
persuade  Britain  and  other  European  coun^ 
ta-ies  to  stop  trading  with  Cuba  (their  trade 
has     been     sharply     increasing     in     recent 
months) ,  and  cannot  therefore  request  their 
western  Honisphere  ames  to  cut  tbsir  trade 
merely  to  have  the  Europeans  take  it  ontf 
Mr.  Castro's  present  mildness  oould.  eoo- 
oeiyably  be  part  of  an  important  new  gambit 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  which  Mr.  Kennedy  knows 


♦  a 
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only  to  t«ra 
with  renewed  etrencUi  And 
.  |«ter  OD. 

■urmlMe  and  Mx.  Kennedy  owee 
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ot  Mf  IHtvm  from  BCr.  Khm- 
U  eoold  be  taetlaa,  too.  Mr. 
hav*  HBDie  ■teeedit  tog  wmU- 


pAPnVX  NATIONS 

Undor  previous  or- 

ttM  lenttemftn  from 

UCr.  Floov]  to  recotntoert 

Mr.   I^;»eaker.    I    ask 

eooaeni  to  reilae  and  extend 

include   extraneous 

Is  there  objection 
tkie  gentleman  from 

no  ob^tioo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 

President  Kennedy's   recent 

tak  Europe.  I  could  not  belp 

repeated  references  to  self- 

of  peoples. 


Tlie  Prkddent  said  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  Ifish  Parliament — 

who  believe  In  eeU-determl- 

In  the  Seat  who  Impoee 

the  haieh  and  reprenlTe  Com- 


natloa 
munlit 


othe  B 


lyi  tern. 


The  Pdestdent  was  visibly  moTed  by 
what  he  I  ftw  in  Berlin.  Everyone  living 
In  that  di  ided  city  can  be  proud  of  being 
a  BexOxm  .  he  told  them.  Moreova-,  he 
nrged  the  n  who  suffer  beyond  that  wall 
as  wdl  ai  i  those  enduring  endleas  years 
of  opprea  ion  not  to  deq?air  of  their  fu- 
ture. He  oflTered  them  the  example  of 
the  Irish  who  had  shown  constancy, 
faith,  an  I  endurance  during  the  loiig 
■truggle  f  v  independence,  fliuJly  culmi- 


in 

While  1  rging  the  BerUners  not  to  de- 
spair, the  Presidoit  saw  favoraMe  signs 
en  the  I  orlzon.  History  was  running 
against  t  le  Mandst  doi^na.  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  iihiloaophy  of  freedom  was 
q;>readin8,  the  winds  of  change  were 
blowing  a  ooas  the  Iron  Curtain  as  well 
aa  in  the  1  est  of  the  world. 


It 


at 


too  early  to  think,  once  again  In 
Europe. 


terms  of  a  I 

Tlte  Pr  isldent  remarked,  that  is,  of  a 
united  Eirope,  where  no  Iron  Curtain 
qdits  the  German  nation  tn  two  parts 
and  s^?eu  ates  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Bstonia,  <  teehoslovakla.  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary, Bngarla,  and  Albania  from  the 
rest  of  tl  e  European  community. 

Mr.  8p  «ker.  at  thto  point  I  would  like 
to  take  s  rang  exoeptioD  to  the  Russian 
Premier  i  nd  s(»ne  of  our  columnists  who 
I  tbm  the  President  had  apoken  two 


tmerenc 


cold  war 
he 


languages  at  the  American 
Univeisit  r  and  in  Europe.  To  be  sure, 
at  the  A]  lerlean  University  he  spoke  of 
the  reassi  asment  of  our  own  views  on  the 
and  of  accommodation.  How- 
also  stressed  hto  endeavor  to 
Russia  that  she  too  could  let 
each  nation  choose  Its  own  future.  In 
aa  the  same  address  in 
Bonn,  tt)  i  President  stressed  that  what 
he  mean;  was  ''we  cannot  accept  with 


(. 


equanimity,  nor  do  we  propoae  to.  ttw 
CoBmuniat  takeover  of  countries— we 
will  noi  aeoept  the  subvcEsion  or  an  at- 
tack on  a  free  coimtry — for  we  accept 
the  principle  of  self -determination. 

Hence,  what  the  President  meant  when 
he  9oke  of  accommodatlfni  did  not  Im- 
ply the  recognition  of  ttie  status  qua 
Not  did  it  Imply  accommodation  at  the 
expense  of  other  countries.  "We  will  not 
bargain  one  nation's  interest  against 
another's."  the  President  assured  the 
free  and  the  captive  nations  alike  in 
his  speech  in  Frankfurt. 

Barely  returned  from  his  trip  to  Eu- 
Tope,  Presidoit  Kennedy  put  hto  signa- 
ture on  the  Captive  Nations  Wedc  proc- 
lamation, in  which  he  said  that  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  dignity  re- 
mained a  universal  aq?lration.  that  Jus- 
tice required  the  elemental  rights,  and 
that  thto  Nation  had  an  abiding  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  national  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom. 
And  he  concluded  the  proclamation  by 
urging  the  American  people  to  pledge 
renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations 
of  all  pec^le  for  national  independence 
and  human  liberty. 

In  issuing  the  proclamation  on  the 
morrow  of  the  memorable  date,  on  which 
our  own  Nation  achieved  its  freedom  and 
independence,  the  President  not  only  re- 
ferred to  the  great  principles  in  which 
our  Nation  so  strongly  believes;  he  also 
was  moved  by  the  argument,  so  succinct- 
ly expressed  in  Public  Law  85-90.  that 
the  captive  nations  constitute  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the  best 
hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  "We 
need  your  freedom  to  protect  ours,"  the 
President  pointed  out  in  Frankfurt. 
Needless  to  say  how  much  better  would 
we  be  protected  if  all  captive  nations 
enumerated  in  Public  Law  86-90  were 
free  today. 

The  renewal  of  our  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people,  made  on  the 
heels  of  President  Kennedy's  assurances 
in  Eur<H>e.  that  the  captive  nations  will 
not  be  abandoned,  hto  urging  not  to  de- 
spair, and  hto  belief  in  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom could  but  uplift  the  spirit  of  the 
captive  nations.  What  I  cannot  under- 
stand, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  endeavor  of 
our  Government  agencies  to  undermine 
hto  policy,  the  same  policy  he  has  been 
enunctotlng  since  the  very  beginning  of 
hto  administration  at  various  places,  at 
various  times,  on  various  occasions.  Let 
the  facts  speak. 

It  so  hs^pens  that  the  issuance  of 
the  Presidential  Proclamation  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  coincides  with  the 
severe  curtailment  of  all  exile  activities 
in  thto  country.  A  heavy  axe  has  fallen 
across  ttie  board.  Cuban.  Russian,  Bal- 
tic, and  central  European  exiles  have 
been  affected.  Their  organizations  have 
been  left  with  very  low  funds.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  had  to  curtail  their  informa- 
tion activities.  The  scholarly  Baltic  Re- 
view and  Rivlsta  Baltica  have  put  out 
their  last  Issues.  The  monitoring  of 
Soviet  broadcasts  in  the  Baltic  languages 
win  have  to  stop  soon.  The  personnel 
of  the  various  e^e  committees  has  been 
ordered  to  be  cut  down  to  the  bone. 
Their  pay  has  been  red\iced  below  the 
substotence  level.  The  Baltic  HaU  in  New 


York,  which  had  fbr  years  served  as  the 
eenter  for  variooa  useful  exile  programs, 
had  to  dose  its  doors. 

The  curtailment  of  exile  broadcasting 
activities  pnmises  to  be  Just  as  drastic. 
It  to  my  understanding  that  the'Baltic 
exile  organiattiaiis  win  have  no  fimds 
for  broadcasts  over  Radio  Madrid  and 
Radio  Roma  as  of  September  1.  Their 
appeal  to  Institute  broadcasts  tai  the  Bal- 
tic languages  over  Radio  Free  Europe  has 
been  disapproved  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. A  reply  to  that  effect,  addressed 
to  the  Joint  Baltic  American  Commit- 
tee, dated  AprU  22,  1963.  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Davto,  Deputy  Asstotant 
Secretary  of  State,  said: 

American  efforts  in  the  field  of  broad- 
casting to  the  Baltic  States  hare  In  the  past 
been  ptirposely  concentrated  In  the  Voice 
of  America.  The  partlea  concerned  have  felt 
that  this  was  the  best  course,  and  no  new 
factors  have  entered  Into  the  situation  to 
change  this  view. 

If  Mr.  Davto'  reference  to  the  parties 
concerned  appUes  to  the  Free  Europe 
Committee,  wtiicfa  operates  Radio  Free 
Europe,  then  he  must  have  f  aUed  to  check 
with  the  parties  concerned  before  reply- 
ing on  their  behalf.  For  Mr.  John  Rich- 
ardstm,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Free  Europe 
Committee,  in  reply  to  the  Baltic  appeal, 
had  assured  them  on  February  19,  1963, 
that  he  would  give  support  to  the  request 
and  endeavor  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds.  Mr.  Richardson  proved  consist- 
ent in  thto  view.  Testifying  before  a 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  a  year 
ago.  on  June  12,  1962,  he  said  that  the 
<mly  reason  for  not  including  the  Baltic 
countries  in  the  Radio  Free  Europe  pro- 
gram was  a  financial  one. 

The  State  Department's  negative  at- 
titude toward  the  expansion  of  exile  in- 
formation activities  doomed  the  Baltic 
appeal.  After  shutting  off  the  Baltic 
broadcasts  over  Radio  Madrid  and  Radio 
Roma,  Voice  of  America  win  remain  the 
only  source  of  Baltic  broadcasts  beamed 
behind  the  Iron  Cxurtaln.  Yet  we  all 
know  that  VGA's  programs  have  become 
so  sterUe,  so  dtopirited.  so  empty  that 
even  the  Russians  no  longer  bother  Jam- 
ming them. 

To  be  sure,  the  State  Department 
claims  that  Radio  Free  Eur<K)e  to  a  pri- 
vately sponsored  organization  as  are 
other  exUe  organizations  and  their  pro- 
grams and  activities.  This  view  has 
been  stressed  in  Mr.  Davis'  reply  I  Just 
cited  as  weU  as  in  a  letter  Mr.  Frederick 
Dutton,  Asstotant  Secretary  of  State, 
addressed  to  me  on  May  20. 1963.  How- 
ever. whUe  disclaiming  the  Department's 
official  relationship  with  the  exUe  orga- 
nizations or  its  involvement  in  their 
financial  support,  Mr.  Dutton  admitted 
that  the  Department  was  "very  much 
aware  of  them,  and  was  foUowlng  their 
activities  with  close  interest." 

It  to,  therefore,  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  curtailment  of  exUe  activities 
could  have  taken  place  without  the  State 
Department's  endorsement  andAn*  direc- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  Free  Etuxqpe 
Committee  no  longer  speaks  of  institut- 
ing Baltic  broadcasts  over  Radio  Free 
Europe,  in  contrast  to  its  earlier  sympa- 
thetic attitude,  to  a  good  iUustration  of 
the  pressure  that  could  have  been  gen- 
erated by  the  Department. 
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Claiming  that  the  State  Department 
to  not  Involved  in  flnRnHng  any  of  the 
exile  activities,  Mr.  Dutton  admitted  that 
such  activities  were  being  reviewed  in 
oMer  to  make  them  more  effective  in 
relation  to  the  resources  devoted  to 
them.  In  plain  English,  thto  means 
stretching  the  meager  funds  available 
for  such  activities.  As  we  have  seen,  no 
stretching  has  helped  to  avert  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  Information  services,  let 
alone  personal  hardships. 

Are  the  exile  activities  useful?  Mr. 
Dutton  gave  the  answer  when  he  said 
that  the  exUes  had  carried  on  a  number 
of  useful  activities  over  the  yeare  and 
we  continue  to  think  that  there  are  fields 
in  which  they  can  do  valuable  work  in 
the  future. 

If  we  are  giving  aid  to  the  so-caUed 
nonalined  countries  and  to  the  Russian 
satelUtes  In  exchange  for  their  absten- 
tion votes  in  the  United  Nations  or  even 
In  disregard  of  their  continuous  voting 
with  Moscow,  why  should  we  not  give 
comfort  to  the  captive  nations,  our  true 
friends?    PubUc    Law    86-90   not   only 
recognised  them  as  our  true  friends;  it 
also  stressed  that  it  was  vital  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
that  their  desire  for  hberty  and  Inde- 
pendence   should    be   steadfastly    kept 
aUve.    How  can  we  keep  It  aUve  If  we 
deprive  their  brethren  In  our  coxmtry  of 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  captive 
nations  in  their  own  languages  and  to 
constantly  remind  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  of  their  plight? 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  bringing  Its  heavy 
guns  up  to  the  mil  to  quest  of  appro- 
priation of  hundreds  of  mUllons— not 
thousands— of  doUars  for  the  nonaUned 
nations.  Russian  sateUites,  and  assorted 
dictatorships.  Yet  never  did  the  State 
Department  spokesmen  request  even  a 
modest  appropriation  to  support  exUe 
activities  which  they  found  useful  to  the 
past  and  promising  to  the  future.  In 
thto  respect  the  Department  had  treated 
our  friends  worse  than  oiur  foresworn 
enemies  of  the  fence  sitters. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  none  of 
the  congressional  committees  have  ever 
looked  toto  the  flagrant  discrepancy  be- 
tween our  assurances  and  promises  to 
the  cc4>tlve  nations  and  our  deeds.  I  am 
not  surprised,  however,  for  we  do  not 
have  a  committee  that  would  take  the 
pUght  of  the  captive  nations  to  Its  heart 
Judging  from  past  experiences,  no 
change  to  thto  attitude  can  be  expected 
as  long  as  we  do  not  have  a  Spectol  Com- 
mittee (m  Captive  Nations  I  and  many 
of  my  distinguished  coUeagues  have 
advocated  for  ye&n. 

Only  the  Special  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  could  ask  our  Government 
agencies  why  they  are  spending  taxpay- 
ers' money  on  studies  that  praise  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  enslavement  of 
hundreds  of  mUUons  of  people.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  iU-concelved  two-volimie 
study,  "Quto  Custodlet?"  It  was  com- 
pleted thto  last  April  by  the  Peace  Re- 
search Institute  under  a  grant  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Thto  to  a  collaborative  stuc^,  prepared 
by  more  than  half  a  dozen  researchers. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Walter  MUlto.  director 


of  the  Study  of  War  as  an  institution 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions, Fund  for  the  RepuUlc,  had 
thto  to  say  on  page  A14: 

Whether  we  admit  It  to  oinwlree  or  not. 
we  benefit  enormottsly  from  the  capability 
of  the  Soviet  police  system  to  keep  law  and 
order  over  the  aoo-mllllon-odd  Rnselans  and 
the  many  additional  millions  in  the  satellite 
states.  The  breakup  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist empire  today  would  doubtless  be  ecm- 
duclve  to  freedom,  but  would  be  a  good  deal 
more  catastrophic  for  the  world  than  was  the 
breakup  of  the  Austro-Himgarlan  Empire  in 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect  to  read  such 
glorifications  of  the  dreaded  Soviet  po- 
hce  system  to  a  Communist  or  pro-Com- 
munist tracts;  I  never  expected  to  find 
It  to  a  study  financed  by  our  Govern- 
ment agencies.  When  I  say  "agencies" 
I  mean  It. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense, 
through  its  representative,  Col.  Harold 
Aarons,  also  "observed  part  of  the  study 
process"— page  3.  To  be  sure,  the  state- 
ments contatoed  to  the  "Quto  Custodlet?" 
report  proved  so  controversial  that  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
hastily  pasted  a  label  on  the  study 
stating: 

The  judgments  expressed  in  the  report  are 
those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  neceasarUy 
reflect  the  views  of  the  Agency  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  XJB.  Govern- 
ment. 
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commitments  to  the  captive  nations,  our 
solemn  assurances,  and  our  dedication  to 
the  same  principles  that  are  anchored 
to  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence 

My  resolution  to  estabUsh  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  that  was 
totroduced  to  the  87th  Congress,  has  been 
gathering  dust  to  the  Rules  Committee 
f OT  many,  many  mcmths  without  any  ac- 
tion betog  taken.  What  would  be  more 
fitting  than  to  vote  favorably  on  U  and 
then  enact  It  during  thto  Captive  Na- 
tions Week? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  your  support 
for  House  Resolution  14. 


The  hastily  pasted-on  label  means 
that  the  Government  agencies  disagree 
with  Mr.  MUlto*  assertion  that  there  are 
200-miUion-odd  Russians  over  which 
Soviet  poUce  keep  law  and  order.  Mr. 
MUlto  to  not  as  UUterate  as  to  be  Igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Empire— to  use  hto  own  termi- 
nology—does not  contato  300-mmion- 
odd  Russians.  He  knows  perfectiy  weU 
that  their  number  to  only  half  as  large 
and  that  the  other  half  to  composed  of 
the  Russicm-enslaved  nations.  Never- 
theless, he  resorts  to  a  deliberate  decep- 
tion of  the  users  of  hto  study  and  of  hto 
contractor. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Dtoarmament 
Agency-ftoanced  report  further  advo- 
cates the  preservation  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Emphe.  The  admirer  of  the 
Soviet  police  system,  Mr.  MUlto,  bluntly 
declares  on  pages  A14-A15  that,  to  a 
completely  poUced  world,  the  Hungarian 
revolution  or  somethtog  similar  on  a 
larger  scale  would  be  suppressed  with 
aU  the  forces  of  law  and  order — that  Is 
Including  the  United  States— cooperat- 
ing to  the  suppression.  As  for  a  com- 
pletely policed  world,  with  no  national 
arxnies  left  and  no  power  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons,  thto  to  a  Utopian  figment 
of  the  Imagtaatlon  of  Mr.  MOlis  and  hto 
likes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stocerely  hope  that  the 
captive  nations  win  never  learn  of  the 
proposato  contatoed  to  a  study  that  was 
financed  or  monitored  by  two  of  our 
Government  agencies,  or  that  they  wIU 
believe  it  was  a  fantasy  of  a  group  of 
irresponsible  researchers.  However, 
what  I  would  like  the  future  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  to  do  to  to 
look  behind  thto  and  other  similar 
studies,  which  completely  dtoregard  our 


A  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Li- 
BOKATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]  to  recognized  for  2  hours. 
Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thto 
last  Monday.  July  15, 1963.  Gov.  W.  Aver- 
ell  Harriman  began  hto  meetings  to  Mos- 
cow with  Premier  Khrushchev  and  Lord 
Haflsham  of  England,  the  purpose— to 
discuss  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  wishes  and 
prayers  of  aU  men  of  good  win  accom- 
pany Governor  Harriman.  There  is 
change  to  the  air— and  hope,  for  Gover- 
nor Harriman  Journeys  to  Moscow  at  a 
moment  to  modem  history  when  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviets  can  be  said  to  be 
improved. 

Governor  Harriman's  assignment  can 
truly  be  said  to  be  bipartisan  to  pur- 
pose, for  the  aims  of  hto  mission  are  m 
accordance  with  both  the  RepubUcan  and 
Democratic  platforms  as  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  to  1960. 

I  quote  from  the  RepiAlican  Party 
platform: 

We  are  similarly  ready  to  negotiate  and 
to  institute  realistic  methods  and  safeguards 
for  disarmament,  and  for  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests.  We  advocate  an  eariy  agree- 
ment by  all  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  teeta  In 
the  atmoephere,  and  the  suspension  of  other 
tests  as  verification  techniques  permit  •  •  • 
We  have  deep  concern  about  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  This  concern  leads  vm  to  seek 
disarmament  and  nuclear  agreements. 

And  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
proposes  a  similar  program,  as  foUows: 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the  Infi- 
nitely complex  challenge*  which  face  us 
Mankind's  eternal  dreion.  a  world  of  peace, 
can  only  he  biUlt  slowly  and  patlenay. 

A  primary  task  is  to  develop  reaponalble 
proposals  that  wlU  help  break  the  deadlock 
on  arms  control. 

Such  proposals  should  include  means  for 
ending  nuclear  tests  under  workable  safe- 
guards, cutting  back  nuclear  weapona. 

In  President  Kennedy's  recent  com- 
mencement address  at  American  Univer- 
sity he  not  only  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  refrato  from  con- 
ducting finther  atmossrtiaic  nudear 
tests  unless  other  nations  conducted 
them,  he  also  called  for  a  basle  reexami- 
nation  of  our  attitudes  toward  oar  ad- 
versaries and  toward  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  President  Kennedy 
pointed  out: 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  most  basic  com- 
mon link  Is  that  we  all  Inhabit  this  planet. 
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tlM  Mm*  Atr.    We  til  etaerlah 
future.   And  we  ere  all  mortaL 


One  of  <  or  big  mroblona  is  that  we 
tend  to  for  ret  XbaX  there  are  people  on 
the  other  ode.  We  have  only  to  read 
the  news  dispatebes  from  Ifoooow  and 
Pelping  to  1  XM>w  that  the  Ooaununists  do 
not  all  aciee  wtth  each  other.  SpUts 
hare  ocemred  in  the  Onmtminlst  bloc 
which  eonlf  have  the  most  far  reaching 
consequene  is.  The  Russians  disagree 
with  the  C  ilnese.  the  Chinese  disagree 
with  the  Y  ogoslavs.  the  Yugoslavs  dis- 
with  he  Albanians,  the  Albanians 
disagree  w  Lh  the  Poles,  and  so  <mi.  A 
struggle  f<r  leadership  is  continuing 
within  CWununist  parties  throughout 
the  world.  Intenud  conflicts  wrack  the 
Oommunisi  world. 

Somethiig  else  is  happening  in  the 
communist  world.  New  generations  are 
rising.  Tte  industriaUsed  Communist 
regimes  ar »  undergoing  fresh  change. 
Astbelatel  ecretaryof  State  John  Foster 
in  1958: 

lothlng  inevitable  about  oom- 
eaufept  that   it,  too,   ie  bound   to 
foroee  that  change  it  are  al- 
and dleeemible. 


Danes  said 

There  ie 

chance.    Thb 
ready  at  wo'k 


The  very 
mastering  a 
haste  in 

tratora,  havi 
Ruaeta. 


too— ti  anquillty 


outikde 
bureaucracy  -4Kit 
men  are  ou' 
reaUae  it  or 
want 

andimprore 
all. 

dignity:  am 
freedom, 
•slat  between 
reaucracy 
growing 
Our  problem 
them,  to 


In  that  I  une  year  of  1958.  an  Ameri- 
can industi  ialist  who  became  a  distin- 
guished pv  >lic  servant  for  the  United 
States  am  then  the  United  Nations 
pointed  to  these  changes  in  the  Soviet 
union  and  suggested  a  new  M>proach 
for  our  foieign  policy.  Paul  Hoffman, 
writing  in  Look  magazine,  observed: 


lucceee  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 

pomples  Induetrial  system,  its 

training  himdreds  of  thoxisands  of 

engineers,  and  admlnis- 


seimtists. 


created  a  new  class  of  men  in 

and  apart  from  the  power 

dominated  by  it.     These 

potential  allies,  whether  they 

not.  because  they  want  what  we 

to  pursue  their  careers 

their  standards  of  living.   Above 

they  are  Intelligent,  they  crave 

■inoe  dignity  comes  only  with 

(  onfllct  of  interest  must  always 

them  and   their   power   bu- 

Iheee  new  men  in  Russia  are 

raqidly   in   number   and   prestige. 

Is  to  get  to  them,  and.  through 

th4ir  masters. 


Since  thf  n  we  have  seen  that  the  men 
described  1  y  Paul  Hoflknan  have  been 
the  ones  w|th  whom  their  counterparts 
have  established  the  easiest 
rapport.  Sbviet  and  American  scientists 
have  met  a  ;  a  series  of  pugwash  confer- 
ences and  e  sewhere.  and  have  discovered 
that  they  ( ften  see  eye-to-eye.  But  we 
are  not  sui)e  that  we  have  been  able,  in 
of  Paul  Hoffman,  to  "get 
through  ttlem.  to  their  masters."  We 
have  also  w  tnessed  a  struggle  by  another 
group  in  S  >viet  society,  the  artists  and 
intellectual  i,  against  the  power  bureauc- 
Her».  again,  is  a  group  which 
craves  digz  ity  and  the  freedom  to  pur- 
sue their  cs  reers  in  their  own  way.  They 
have  a  tou^  extstence,  but  is  their  bat- 
battle  of  all  men  who  want 
B  their  battle  not  part  of  the 


tie  not  the 
freedom? 


elementary 


same  stmg  te.  at  home  and  abroad,  for 


human  rights? 


In  his  speech  at  American  University, 
Presidoit  Kennedy  put  his  finger  on  this 
human  factor.    He  said: 

No  government  or  social  system  is  so  evil 
that  its  people  must  be  considered  as  lack- 
ing in  virtue.  As  Americans,  we  And  com- 
munism profoundly  repugnant  as  a  negation 
of  personal  freedom  and  dignity.  But  we 
can  still  hall  the  Russian  people  for  their 
many  achievements — in  science  and  space,  In 
economic  and  Industrial  growth,  In  cult\ire. 
In  acts  of  courage. 

The  late  Pope  John  xxm,  in  his  mag- 
nificent encyclical  "Peace  on  Earth," 
made  essentially  the  same  point  when  he 
suggested: 

One  mtist  never  confuse  error  and  the  per- 
son who  errs,  not  even  when  there  Is  question 
of  error  or  inadequate  knowledge  of  truth 
in  the  moral  or  religious  field.  The  person 
who  errs  is  always  and  above  all  a  human 
being  and  retains  In  every  case  bis  dignity 
as  a  human  person. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some 
degree  of  hope  and  expectation  that  we 
await  the  outcome  of  the  Moscow  dis- 
cussions. We  know  that  time  is  running 
out.  In  a  few  short  years  there  may  be 
15  or  20  huclear  powers.  With  this  in 
the  future  we  must  bend  every  effort  now 
to  build  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful 
world  where  the  idealogical  differences 
and  disagreements  between  nations  can 
be  resolved  not  by  war  but  rather  under 
international  law  and  through  economic 
and  political  competition. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
for  bringing  this  issue  before  the  House 
at  this  significant  time.  I  say  significant 
because  news  stories  from  Moscow  indi- 
cate that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  an 
historical  development.  Negotiators 
from  the  United  States,  led  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harrlman, 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  from  Great 
Britain,  have  already  begun  to  draft 
language  for  a  treaty  to  end  nuclear  tests 
in  the  air,  under  water,  and  in  outer 
space.  Although  Mr.  Harriman's  mis- 
sion was  supposed  to  be  largely  explora- 
tory, progress  is  already  being  made  in 
putting  a  treaty  together. 

S<xne  of  us  have  watched  the  nuclear 
test  ban  talks  for  the  past  5  years, 
hoping  that  the  obstacles  could  be  over- 
come. During  that  time  four  nations 
have  tested  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
atmosphere,  a  situation  which  has  dam- 
aged the  health  and  probably  some  of 
ttie  lives  of  generations  now  living  and  as 
yet  unborn.  Just  recently  I  have  been 
led  by  this  situation  to  Join  Senator 
William  Pboxmirx  in  introducing  bills 
which  would  provide  more  adequate 
countermeasures  against  the  pollution 
of  our  en^ronment  from  radioactive 
fallout.  In  a  real  sense  we  are  now 
paying  a  high  price — in  terms  of  cancer, 
leukemia,  and  genetic  damage — for  par- 
ticipation in  the  arms  race.  Some  indi- 
viduals point  to  the  small  percentage  of 
our  population  which  might  be  affected 
by  fallout  damage  and  conclude  that  the 
price  is  not  too  high.    I  would  remind 


these  Individuals.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  tampering  with  the  lives  of  people. 
This  is  a  moral  issue  of  the  most  ago- 
nizing kind. 

A  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  It  is  a  beginning — a  sen- 
sible beginning  of  the  search  for  ways  to 
settle  international  disputes  without  the 
weapons  of  modem  warfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  apparent  for 
several  years  to  some  of  us  that  this 
country's  security  cannot  forever  be  pro- 
tected by  H-bombs  and  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  Other  nations  will  gain 
these  weapons  of  mass  destruction  unless 
we  find  the  means  to  achieve  mutualdis- 
armament  That  is  why  I  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  my  concern  and 
Joined  as  an  original  sponsor  of  the  bill 
to  create  the  present  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  That  is  why  I  am 
proud  to  have  cosponsored  legislation  in 
this  session  to  give  the  Agency  perma- 
nent status.  I  am  sure  we  do  not  have 
all  the  answers  to  the  problem  of  world 
security,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
this  Nation  can  and  should  spend  more 
time  and  effort  and  money  to  find  the 
answers.  If  we  do  not,  I  see  little  hope 
that  we  will  survive  the  1970's. 

That  is  why  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
would  be  a  hopeful  beginning.  Such 
an  agreement  must  provide  a  base  on 
which  further  accords  in  the  field  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  can  be 
built,  and  in  which  some  of  the  long- 
smoldering  disputes  can  be  resolved.  We 
know  that  disarmament  is  not  enough— 
we  must  also  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  to  help  contain  future  confiicts — 
but  disarmament  of  i^  countries  is  one 
of  the  main  roads  to  our  survivaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  mission  to  Moscow  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Harrlman  has  the  prayer- 
ful support  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens.  I  can  testify,  on  the  basis  of 
personal  contact  with  my  own  constitu- 
ents, chat  the  issue  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  is  one  which  has  generated  wlde- 
q?read  and  continuing  interest. 

In  addition  to  evidence  of  this  support 
coming  from  many  sources,  I  have  l>een 
pleased  to  note  two  statements  by  reli- 
gious leaders  recently  made  on  behalf 
of  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement.  The 
first  is  a  statement  by  45  distinguished 
American  clergymen.  The  second  is  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  on  nuclear 
testing  approved  this  month  by  the  Gen- 
eral £^od  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ 

The  first  statement  is  signed  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  church  dignitaries 
in  this  country,  including  Edwin  T.  E>ahl- 
berg,  former  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.;  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick;  Dr. 
Relnhold  Niebuhr;  the  Right  Reverend 
James  A.  Pike;  the  Very  Reverend 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  and  Ralph  Sock- 
man.  When  the  risks  of  a  test  ban  are 
weighed,  these  religious  leaders  say,  "It 
is  clear  that  national  and  world  secu- 
rity lie  in  an  inspected  agreement  to  stop 
atomic  testing." 

The  second  statonent.  by  the  Generial 
Syiuxl  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
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is  a  model  not  only  of  a  clear  statement 
of  position,  but  also  and  eq^edally  of  a 
can  to  members  of  a  religious  body  to  put 
their  beliefs  into  action.  The  resolution 
declares  that  if  a  test  ban  treaty  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  powers, 
and  assuming  that  such  treaty  will  carry 
safeguards  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world,  the  Coun- 
cU  for  Christian  Social  Action  is  author- 
ized and  requested,  by  communications 
to  our  churches  and  by  testimony  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  work  for  its  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  fuU  text  of 
these  statements  so  that  my  coUeagues 
may  reflect  on  their  message: 

TOT  or  STATEMXirr  by  RkLIOIOTTB  DWWTTAanM 
SUPPOBTDrO   A    NtlCILBAB   T»St    BaM  TBIATT 

It  now  lies  in  the  power  of  the  United 
Statee  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  turn  back 
from  the  danger  of  nuclear  threats  which 
have  haunted  the  world  for  so  many  years. 

*w"  J*  "°*  *''*^  ***  **»•  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  each  has  the  nuclear 
power  to  destroy  the  other  many  times  over 
that  accident  or  calculaUon  can  devastate  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

It  Is  now  clear  to  both  that  untfl  nuclear 
testing  is  stopped,  each  will  compete  with  the 
oth«  in  greater  potentUl  for  death. 

We  who  are  eltisens  of  the  United  States 
bear  a  responsibility,  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  toward  mankind,  to  do  everything  pos- 
slUe  to  stop  the  Increase  in  nuclear  arms 
and  the  present  drift  toward  war.  We  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  act.  It  may  be 
the  last  opportunity  we  have  before  It  be- 
comes forever  impossible  to  stop  the  arms 

In  the  name  of  humanity  we  therefore  caU 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  maintain  his  beUef  In  the  necessity  of  a 
test  ban  treaty,  to  press  his  efforts  to  achieve 
It.  and  to  trust  the  good  sense  and  the  good 
wtUof  the  American  people  to  support  his 
efforts  to  the  hilt. 

Prwddent  Kennedy  has  told  his  country 
and  the  world  that  an  effective  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  ban  aU  nuclear  tests— 
In  all  environments— Is  not  only  in  the 
beet  Interests  of  world  peace,  but  in  the  beet 
Interests  of  the  naUonal  security  of  the 
United  States.  *    »«    i-ie 

We  beUeve  him.  Without  such  a  treaty 
no  man  Is  secure,  every  man  in  every  countir 
can  look  to  the  day  when  the  nuclear  threat 
win  come  home  to  him. 

tJS?*!Sn"!l  ^"^7!}^  say  that  to  ban  the 
tests  will  give  to  the  Soviets  an  advantaee 
so  great  as  to  ImperU  our  safety. 

TWs  we  deny. 

We  do  so  because  the  President,  after  full 
consultation  with  his  Committee  at  Prin- 
cipals, Including  the  Secretaries  of  Stats 
and  Defense,  the  heads  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  UJ3.  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
his  sclenuflc  advisers,  has  rendered  a  Judr- 
ment  that  our  national  security  is  enhanced, 
not  diminished,  by  a  test  bai  treaSTwS 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  beUeve  that  the  Pres- 
ident must  now  be  stipported  in  his  efforts 
to  negotiate  such  a  treaty. 

Other  concerns  have  been  expressed  that 
S^^ULi*^  number  of  InspecUons  on 
soviet  territory  we  could  not  guarantee  the 
apeement.  But  whether  the  number 
of  ln^>ectlons  should  be  seven,  as  the 
United  States  has  pnpoaed.  cr  tlu«c 
a«  the  VSas..  insists,  is  surely  a  mattsr 
to  be  negottated  by  the  Presldwifs  ruve- 
aentaUves  in  the  assurance  that  whatevw 
number  la  agreed  upon  wm  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  American  security. 
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What   then   are   the  risks?    On  the  one 
side,  without  a  treaty  there  wUl  be  more 
tests    by    both   countries,   more    and   more 
dangers  to  the  world's  people  from  radio- 
active fallout,   greater   Increase   In   nuclear 
armamenta,  greater  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  other  countries,  and  thvis  greater  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war.  ^^ 
On  the  other  side,  with  a  treaty,  there 
U  the  risk  of  cheating— not  In  the  atmos- 
phere or  outer  space,   where   tests  can  be 
detected — ^but     underground     where     occa- 
slonaUy  a  smaU  nuclear  explosion  might  be 
masked  as  an  earthquake  disturbance.    Even 
here   such   risk   Is   minimized    by    the   So- 
viet agreement  to  permit  obligatory  on-site 
InspecUons   of  suspicious   events,   and  the 
distribution  of   a  small  niunber  of  sealed 
seismic   detectors   on   Soviet   territory    the 
number  of  which  wUi  have  to  be  negotiated 
with  the  United  States.                       ««  «^««tt 
When  these  risks  are  weighed,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  declared 
both  his  willingness  to  negotiate  and  his  as- 
surance of  our  security,  it  is  clear  that  na- 
Uonal and  world  security  lie  in  an  inspected 
agreement  to  stop  atomic  testing. 

As  Christians  and  churchmen  we  call  upon 
our  fellow  Americans  to  understand  what  Is 
at  stake,  to  clarify  for  themselvee  the  Issues 
Involved,  and  to  support  their  President  in 
ms  efforts  to  caU  a  halt  to  the  testing  of 
the  most  destnicUve  weapons  mankind  has 
ever  known.  We  beUeve  that  success  In  such 
efforts  Is  the  first  step  to  world  peace  and 
the  control  of  war.  ^^ 
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^•?.•°-  1**^'  Washington  Cathedral.  Wash^ 
Ington.  D.C.  ^^ 

*  ^IJ^^-  ^^»«ton  L.  Scalfe.  DJ>,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  west- 
ern  New  York,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Howard  Schomer.  president,  Chicago  Tlieo- 
loglcal  Seminary.  Chicago,  Dl.  ^^^^  ^""^ 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Knox  Shcnill  retired 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  former  presiding 

^?L^***!J!^'**"*  Bptocopal  Church! 
^dformer  president  of  the  NaUonal  OouncU 
^Churches  of  Christ  In  the  UjBJL.  Bootford. 


Ralph  Soekman,  minister  emeritia  Christ 
Church  Methodist.  New  York.  N.Y 

Rt.  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Jr,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Boston.  Boston. 
Mass. 

Oshop  Donald  Harvey  Tlppett.  Methodist 
bishop  of  San  Prandsoo.  San  rtandaeo  OUlf 

Bishop  WUnam  J.  Walls,  seeretary 'board 
of  bishops.  African  Methodist  »n«vfppal  y.t^n 
Church.  Chicago,  m. 

Bishop  Hazen  G.  Werner,  lesldeat  btahoo 
Methodist  Church.  Ohio  area.  Colimboi' 
Ohio.  ' 

The  Very  Reverend  Richard  H.  Wllmer  Jr, 
Ph.  D,  dean.  Berkeley  Divinity  SchooL  'ncw 
Haven,  Conn.  ••       " 

RxsoLTrxxoN  am  Ndclkab  Tteroro 
^  Whereas  the  second  general  synod  in  its 
can  to  Christian  action  In  society"  said: 
"We  therefore  call  upon  our  churches  and 
ttelr  members  to  pray  and  work:  •  •  •  f or 
effective  International  control  and  lednc- 
Uon  of  all  national  armaments,  tiwTbmtwg 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons."  and 

Whereas  the  third  general  synod  In  its 
pronouncement  on  "national  remonsibUlty 
and  International  relations"  said:  "We  wel- 
come  the  increased  attention  now  being  giv- 
en by  both  Government  and  private  organla- 
tkms  to  plan  for  the  reduction.  contr«^ 
and  eventual  elimination  of  aaUcaal  arma- 
ments. We  also  urge  the  Xtalted  States  to 
Pyist  In  the  effort  to  reach  multUatsna 
agreement  on  the  eeaaation  of  all  kinds  of 
nuclear  weapons  testing";  b»»4 
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July  18 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
gentleman  from  New  York 
excellent  ronarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will 
yield? 

I  yield  to  my  dis- 
colleague,    the    gentleman 


laar  bam  as  a 
mrrvAX. 

MA'  BXTNAOA. 


TOWASS 


Mr.  Speaker,  to- 

ourselves  engaged  in  a  never- 

arms  race,  firm  in  our 

that  lour  national  security  depends 

upon  our  ability  to  keep 

a  race.    Paradoxically,  we 

he  necessity  for  ending  this 

for  it  has  greatly  multiplied 

tensions,  burdened  our  po- 

militWT   institutions,    and 

ur    Nation's    econnny.    We 

hat  in  the  long  run,  oiur  na- 

cannot  be  maintained  by 

alone. 

down  our  weapons  cannot 

<)ffer  a  satisfactory  solution. 

disarmament  and  isolation- 

to  support  international  or- 

marked  our  mistaken  retreat 

req;)o^bility  following  World  War 

learned  that  disarmament 

mikltilateral,  adequately  intq;>ect- 

ap  m>prlately  phased.    We  look 

vhen  etrecttve  disarmament  is 

and    law    replaces    force 

woiicable  worid  security  sjrs- 


of  10  megatons,  available  in 
both  armed  camps,  has  more 
power  than  all  the  weapons 

all  the  participants  in  World 
:>iaarmament.   the   thorough 

protection  against  the  un- 

soch  wemxms,  must  there- 
reqiwnsibility  of  every  think- 
There  can  be  no  question  of 

a  bipartisan  issue. 


Hans  J.  Morgenthau  has  said: 

Dtsarmament,  no  leas  than  the  arma- 
menta race,  la  the  reflection  of  the  power 
relatione  among  the  nations  concerned. 
Disarmament,  no  less  than  the  armaments 
race,  reacts  upon  the  power  relations  from 
which  it  aroae.  As  the  armaments  race 
aggravates  the  struggle  for  power  through 
the  fear  it  generatea  and  the  burden  it  im- 
poses, so  disarmament  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  the  political  situation  by 
lessening  political  tenalons  and  by  creating 
confidence  in  the  purposes  of  the  respective 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  participation  in  the 
present  arms  race  is  Justified  by  our  de- 
sire to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  no  nation  can  pursue  an  aggressive 
policy  free  from  the  fear  of  retaliation. 
Our  deslie  is  to  convince  the  Soviets  that 
if  they  abandon  their  expansionist  alms, 
peaceful  coexistence  awaits  them. 

A  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  necessair 
as  a  first  step  toward  an  enforceable 
multilateral  disarmament  agreement, 
which  is  in  turn  essential  to  the  creation 
of  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  nations 
may  live  secure  frcmi  the  fear  of  war. 

I  am  sure  each  of  us  realizes  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  obtaining  an  accept- 
able test  ban  agreement.  It  is  all  too 
easy  to  allow  the  need  for  complex  secu- 
rity measures,  and  the  demonstrated 
intransigence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  defeatism.  It  is  pre- 
cisely these  factors  which  make  Ameri- 
can initiative  imperative.  If  it  is  our 
desire  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of 
radioactive  fallout,  to  reduce  the  crush- 
ing economic  burden  of  the  arms  race, 
and  most  importantly,  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  effec- 
tive and  mutual  disarmament,  then  the 
constant  effort  for  a  workable  test  ban 
treaty  must  remain  as  a  basic  tenet  of 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  We  must 
not  be  content  to  point  to  the  past  lack 
of  cooperative  response  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  justify  a  reduced  intensity  of 
our  own  efforts.  If  we  as  a  nation  are 
sincere  in  our  professed  desii-e  for  world 
peace,  and  we  most  certainly  are,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  so  great  as  to  lift 
from  our  shoulders  the  burden  of  con- 
stant effort. 

Clearly  there  are  risks  involved  in  any 
test  ban  treaty.  The  risk  of  secret  un- 
detected testing  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed. The  consensus  of  expert  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  while  such  a  risk  exists, 
it  is  an  extremely  small  one  and  more 
Importantly,  the  results  of  any  testing 
that  could  avoid  detection  would  not 
have  measurable  Influence  on  the  mil- 
itary balance  of  power.  The  point  that 
is  so  often  overlooked  in  the  considera- 
tion of  test  ban  risks  Is  the  considerable 
risk  involved  in  the  continuation  of  un- 
restricted testing.  The  generation  of 
cumulative,  poisonous  fallout,  the  expan- 
sion of  nuclear  weaponry,  the  possibility 
of  the  Soviet  Union  gaining  nuclear  par- 
ity— all  these  must  be  remembered  by 
those  who  would  consider  risk. 

It  seems  strange  that  those  who  would 
never  agree  to  a  ban  on  outer  space  re- 
search, desiring  an  opportunity  to  catch 
up  to  the  Soviet  Union,  wholeheartedly 
support  the  principle  of  unrestricted  test- 
ing.   The  balance  of  nuclear  power  Is  in 


our  favor  today,  but  it  was  considerably 
more  so  10  years  ago.  Those  who  view 
a  test  ban  treaty  as  an  idealistic  com- 
promise and  one  which  contradicts  our 
vital  national  interests,  had  best  re- 
consider the  alternative  effects  of  unre- 
stricted nuclear  testing. 

World  security  cannot  rest  on  disarma- 
ment alone.  There  must  be  a  strength- 
ening of  international  organizations  and 
a  corresponding  strengthening  of  the  re- 
spect of  all  nations  for  these  organiza- 
tions. No  number  of  inspection  teams 
can  replace  the  genuine  easing  of  inter- 
national tensions.  There  must  be  a 
growth  among  all  nations  of  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  humanity.  We  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  test  ban 
treaty  is  only  a  beginning,  only  an  initial 
step  in  the  treatment  of  one  symptom 
of  international  disorder.  A  test  ban 
treaty  cannot  end  the  bitterness  of  na- 
tional hatreds,  cannot  provide  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  poverty,  disease,  and 
overpopulation.  Yet  we  must  never  al- 
low the  enormity  of  the  tasks  before  us 
to  becloud  the  fact  that  we  can  advance 
by  taking  only  a  step  at  a  time.  Such 
a  treaty  would  be  a  historic  forward 
step  in  the  establishment  of  a  world  se- 
cure in  peace  and  free  frcun  fear. 

I  congratulate  the  genUeman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards]  for  calling  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  need  for  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  administration's 
effort  toward  world  peace  and  Join  him 
in  wishing  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Harriman  success  and  Godspeed  in  his 
present  mission  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. I  congratulate  my  good  friend,  the 
genUeman  from  Hawaii  on  his  creative 
and  thoughtful  speech.  It  Is  always  a 
rare  treat  to  be  in  the  House  when  he 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  distinguished  genUeman  from 
California  [Mr.  Van  Dekslin]. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  my  colleagues  In  offering  heartfelt 
support  to  Governor  Harriman  in  his  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  tests.  Mr.  Harriman  Is 
one  of  many  dedicated  Americans  who, 
over  the  past  17  years,  have  been  called 
upon  by  three  different  Presidents  to  ac- 
cept the  heavy  responsibility  of  trying  to 
achieve  a  meaningful  agreement  with 
the  Russians. 

We  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
these  men.  Despite  the  frustration  of 
many  past  failures — ^in  the  face  of  con- 
stantly shifting  arguments,  and  often 
beset  by  carping  criticism  from  the  home 
front — ^they  have  persisted  in  negotia- 
tions, firmly  and  fairly. 

These  men  have  come  from  both  po- 
litical parties.  Holding  widely  diver- 
gent political  and  social  views,  they  have 
been  united  by  a  common  hope:  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  world,  secure  against 
the  ravages  of  weaponry  unknown  two 
decades  ago. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  should  like  to  read 
the  roll  of  some  of  these  men  from  the 
opposite  party  who— with  Governor 
Harriman  and  other  able  statesmen  of 
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my  party— have  dlspeUed  any  doubt  of 
our  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  Com- 
munists. 

There  Is  Republican  Harold  Stassen 
the  former  Governor  of  Minnesota,  who 

served  as  our  Director  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions under  President  Eisenhower. 

There  is  the  former  Republican  Sena- 
tor Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  As  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Lodge 
presented  an  American  loiage  of  aggres- 
sive diplomacy  and  nobility  of  purpose 
He  is  stm  carrying  on  the  struggle. 

And  the  list  includes  such  names  as 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  a  former  RepubU- 
can  Congressman  from  New  York  State 
who  led  the  American  delegation  to  an 
87-nation  conference  on  the  Statute  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy; Frederick  M.  Eaton,  the  RepubUcan 
industrialist-diplomat;  John  J.  McCloy 
a  Republican  banker-industrialist  who 
served  as  president  of  Uie  World  Bank; 
William  C.  Foster,  a  RepubUcan  conxH 
^,  .w*^  executive  who  was  Administrator 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration,  and  Arthur   Hobson   Dean    a 
noted  Republican  lawyer. 

AvereU  Harriman,  a  Democrat  with  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  In  public 
service,  carries  on  a  noble  quest  which 
has  been— and  must  remain— a  wholly 
bipartisan  effort. 

I  am  delighted  that  support  for  Mr 
HajTiman  comes  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  this  House,  as  witnessed  by  the 
words  of  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
[Mr  Halpern].  Mr.  Harriman  carries 
our  trust  to  do  his  his  best  for  us,  and  for 
the  world,  in  these  critically  important 
negotiations. 

Mr  EDWARDS.  I  Uiank  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  California 
for  his  fine  words  here  today. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  I  now  yield  wiUi 
pleasure  to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  Minnesota  [Mr 

FRASn]. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  specters  haunting  the  worid's 
it^^fi!  ,^^  especially  our  President  is 
the  likelihood  that  many  nations  may 
soon  possess  nuclear  weapons.  Most 
recently  at  Bonn,  President  Kennedy  said 
a  test  ban  agreement  would  help  avert 
the  disaster  of  a  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  »*'*^»* 

At   his   news   conference   March    21 
speaking  of  the  Importance  of  a  test 
ban  agreement,  the  President  said- 
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With    all    the    history   of   war-4ind    the 

JL^""  la^"^  ^^^  unfortunately  has 
^en  a  good  deal  more  war  than  piace- 
wlth  nuclear  weapons  dlstributedall 
through  the  world,  and  available,  and  the 
strong  reluctance  of  any  people  to  aeorot 
f<fv*  J  ■**  "«  PosslblUty  in  the  WWs 
of  tht  President  of  the  United  States  having 
to  face  a  world  in  which  16  or  20  or  26 
natlona  may  have  these  weapons.  I  regard 
SSLd*  ««»**••»*  possible   danger^nd 

Students  of  this  problem  suggest  that 
the  countries  which  have  the  necessary 
!^??omic  base.  Industrial  capacity,  and 
Skilled  manpower  for  at  least  a  primitive 
nuclear  weapons  program  in  the  near 


future  Include  Belgium,  Canada.  China, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  West 
Germany,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland. 

We  in  the  Congress  cannot  escape  our 
own  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Under 
our  Constitution  we  have  an  Important 
role  to  play  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting foreign  policy. 

We  must  do  more  than  criticize,  find 
rauit,  and  note  shortcomings  in  pro- 
posals. We  also  need  to  face  the  same 
prospect  the  President  faces— to  see  a 

'^°'"^*Jf*i?L,"  *°  20  nations  who  once 
counted  Uttle  in  Uie  balance  of  power 
but  who  have,  through  the  acquisition  of 
nuclear  weapons,  become  capable  of  in- 
flicting intolerable  damage  and  Injury 
to  any  other  nation;  we  must  recognize 
the  possibility  of  inflamed  passions,  old 
hatreds  and  regional  quarrels  bringing 
^J"  ^orld  holocaust;  and  envisage  the 
difficulties  facing  an  American  President 
in  a  world  where  nuclear  weapons  are 
the  great  equalizers  between  large  and 
smaU  powers,  and  where  nuclear  black- 
mail may  become  commonplace.    One  of 
the  main  purposes  of  a  test-ban  ti^aty 
is  to  prevent  this  potential  nightmare 
from  becoming  a  reality. 

TT  ^!?**of  ^^-^^  treaty  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
guarantee  there  will  be  no  more  nuclear 
powers?  Obviously  not.  since  there  is 
no  way  to  force  nonsigners  to  comply 
with  the  treaty's  terms. 

Would  a  test-ban  treaty  inhibit  and 
deter  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons?   Definitely    yes.    If     Uie    United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to  end 
nuclear  tests  It  could  then  be  possible  to 
bring    economic,    technical,    diplomatic 
and  psychological  pressures  to  bear  on 
noimuclear      powers.    Those       groups 
within   each   nation   opposed   to   their 
country's  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  be  immeasurably  strength- 
ened.   The  annual,  overwhelming  UN 
vote   against   nuclear   testing   and   the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
acquire   even   more  significance.    This 
step  might  weU  be  followed,  as  Secretary 
Rusk  and  others  have  suggested,  by  an 
agreement  by  the  nuclear  powers  not  to 
transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  nonnuclear 
powera  and  by  more  far-reaching  steps 
I^^^*l,"'-®  development  of  international 
institutions  under  which  we  could  ex- 
plore disarmament  with  confidence 

Some  argue  that  because  Communist 
China  and  Prance  might  not  be  parties 

^!?1c*!'"^^'\i'^®  *^°"^^  '^o*  enter  it. 
This  is  a  little  Uke  saying  Uiat  because 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  have  Just  3 
nuclear  powera.  It  is  better  to  have  15 

i!l?^?^  Moreover,  it  may  be  Uiat 
future  developments  we  cannot  now 
foresee  will  persuade  these  two  countries 
not  to  develop  their  nuclear  weapons 
systems  to  Uieir  full  destructive  capaWU- 
ties. 

A  test-ban  treaty  is  clearly  In  our  own 
national  interest.  The  faS  UiaiTl?^ 
also  In  Uie  national  interest  of  Uie  So- 
viet Union  lends  substance  to  Uie  hopes 

IS?iJS[f?K°l^°°«  °'  people  around 
the  world  that  Governor  Harriman  will 
be  successful  in  his  current  mission  to 

MOSCOW.. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  providing 
this  opportunity  to  ah"  ttie  views  of  marS 
Membere  of  Congress  on  the  important 
SJ^i?.  ^^,^^  negotiation  being  con- 
ducted in  Moscow.  I  hope  Uiat  his  work 
will  be  well  repaid. 

^J!?"- ^WARDS.    I  Uiank  Uie  gentle- 

Sf^;*,"  ^^  ^^e®**  *  privilege  to  hear 
this  thoughtful  speech  given  here  today 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  ****** 

Mr     BROWN    of    California.      Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  EDWARDS.   I  yield  to  ttie  genUe- 
man from  California.  •«*"«: 

Mr     BROWN    of    California.      Mr 
Speaker,  why  do  we  test  nuclear  weap- 
ons?   To  Improve  our  stockpUe?    And 
what  Is  that  stockpUe  like  now?    Mr 
Speaker,  one  expert-Dr.  Ralph  Lapp- 
has  called  It  incredible;  and  incredibte 
is  certainly  a  good  word,  since  Dr.  Lapp 
over  a  year  ago  estimated  its  size  at  a 
"S^^J"!  ^°'°°°  «»egatons.    Since  Uie 
5j?«iJ?*i*^^^°yed  Hiroshima  was  only 
one-fiftieth  of  a  megaton— not  one-fifth 
Mr.     Speaker,     but     one-fiftieth— that 
means  Uie  United  States  now  has  Uie 
explosive  equivalent  of  1,500,000  Hh-o- 
shima  bombs  in  its  arsenal.    Let  me  re- 
peat Uiat-Uie  United  States  has  one 
and  a  half  milUon  Hiroshima  equivalents 
in  its  nuclear  arsenal.   That  sounds  a  lot 
more  real  and  underetandable  to  me 
than    mewton    estimates-«id    every 

iS\ti  T  *  ?°^  '^^  **^^^  »»»«t  such  a 
reality  I  also  think  it  is  incredible 

w  ^**.,S  ^^^  *  StockpUe— one  a^  a 
half  mUhon  Hiroshima  units— so  big  a 
StockpUe  that  any  sensible  person  might 
ask  why  we  need  anymore.  Now  I  know 
that  having  such  a  stockpUe  does  not 
mean  we  could  destroy  one  and  a  half 
mUUon  cities  Uie  size  of  HiroSima  e\ien 
II  there  were  that  many  cities  in  the 
Ik/* *r??w  ^"'e  of  Uie  bombs  are 
so  big  Uiat  Uiey  would  have  a  groat  deal 
of  explosive  power  left  over  around  Uie 
edges-going    to   waste,   so   to    speak 

«l^^K'."i®  ^^^  "^  missUes  would 
mtes  Uieir  target  and  land  in  Uie  coun- 

S7m  °^i*'*  °^  *"*«»•  o'  «^en  on  us. 
Some  would  never  get  fired  because  com- 

Sl^^''  channels  had  gone  haywiro 
,^3  ^®  Pj;®^*^  *»' «^s^  or  had  f aUed 

^l!f  *^',°'  *»«*"«  some  local  com- 
mander had  lost  control  of  himself .  So 
the  existence  of  1.500.000  Hiroshima 
equivalents  In  our  stockpUe  does  not 
mean  Uiey  could  aU  be  used  in  time  of 

StiU— assume  Uiat  one  way  or  an- 
other only  one-hundredth  of  the  poten- 
tial  gets  used.    That  is    15.000   Hiro- 
sWma  equivalents.   Can  we  imagine  how 
much  war  Uiat  would  be?    The  word 
war  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case— 15,000  Hiroshima  units  is  not  war 
It  is  a  holocaust.    And  I  use  ttie  word 
to    its    original    meaning— everything 
hums.    If  anybody  has  trouble  rem^ 
bering  what  Just  one  single  Hiroahlma 
meant,  let  him  look  at  two  photographs 
I  have  seen  by  courtesy  of  the  Atomic 
Enernr  Commission.    Both  were  taken 
from  the  air  over  Hiroshima.    The  flnt 
shows  a  teeming,  bustling  dty.   Ute  sec- 
ond is  empty.    The  river  is  stUl  there 
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ttier»— In  fact  they  are 
the  etty— the  peo- 
tbe  bofldbiSB— are  just 


imachie  15,  KM  of  that— and  that  Is 
only  one-hnnk  redth  of  a  mtntnuim  estl- 
turrent  nuclear  stockpile. 

Now  of  oovrae  that  figure  of  15.000 
Hlroshlmas  diesnt  mean  much  unless 
you  eonqwre  1  with  the  possible  targets. 
Union.  Communist  East- 
ern Europe,  a  id  China  all  put  together 
there  are  onir  370  cities  with  100.000 
nore.  If  you  look  just  at 
itens  for  hti  hly  invulnerable  missile 
production  an  I  emplacement — leave  out 
liombers.  leaT!  out  vulnerable  missiles, 
out  sc -called  tactical  nuclear 
itpons— the  Uhlted  States  plans  to 
have  950  Mini  ttemen  and  956  Polarises. 
Tliat's  a  tota  of  about  1,500  missiles, 
each  of  which  sould  destroy  a  dty.  Some 
of  them  wovdt  misfire,  some  would  mi», 
and  some  of  he  Polarls-canTlng  sub- 
marines migh ;  be  in  harbor  during  a 
erlsis.  But  if  UBt  half  the  Polarises  and 
an  the  Ifinul  anen  were  available  and 
only  one-thlrt  of  them  get  through,  we 
could  still  destroy  about  400  cities— 
which  is  ever  city  in  the  whole  Com- 
munist bloc,  e  iren  Including  our  captive 
friends  in  Poh  nd,  Hungary,  and  the  rest 
of  Eastern  Eui  cq[)e. 

That  is  a  k  t  of  death.  In  fact,  it  is 
overkilL  I  ho]  e  the  Speaker  will  forgive 
me  for  sptiUn  r  out  this  nightmare,  be- 
cause I  did  so  for  a  reason.  I  want  to 
point  oat  that  ve  can  destroy  our  enemies 
more  than  om  e — if  you  can  imagine  de- 
stroying anything  or  killing  anybody 
more  than  woe  t — and  we  can  do  this  even 
tf  we  never  tea ;  another  nuclear  weapon. 
We  can  do  it  <  ut  of  our  present  arsenal, 
even  if  we  nevt  r  produce  another  nuclear 
weapon— let  (lone  test  new  kinds  of 
ipeapoos. 

So  mu^  f  o '  those  who  talk  as  if  the 
muted  States  would  be  naked  and  un- 
•nned  If  we  s  opped  nuclear  testing  to- 
day. Now.  wl:  at  jtbout  the  more  sophis- 
ticated argunents  against  testing? 
Theae  can  Im  summed  up  under  two 
headings — yrtt  tb  really  add  up  to  one 
so-called  strai  egy;  the  notion  that  H- 
bombe  can  be  aimed  soletr  at  H-bombs 
Instead  of  pe<ple.  and  the  notion  that 
nuelear  tesUna  might  somehow  magically 
produce  a  def<  nse  against  nuclear  wea- 
pons. TogethT  these  notions  add  up 
to  the  Idea  tha  t  you  can  fight  a  war  with 
H-bombs  and  ret  out  of  it  with  a  whole 
skin.  It  is  so  aetimes  called  the  theory 
of  counterforc  >  war.  or  no-cities  war.  or 
limited  strateg  c  war. 

Tliis  theory  Is  absurd.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oeorgia  [Mr.  Ritssell], 
saidonAprUll.  1M2: 
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beUere  that  an  International  conflict  could 
be  settled  under  ooatRdled  combat  or  even 
by  a  game  of  aome  tjp*  in  which  the  op- 
ponents were  in  agreement  on  the  rules  and 
abided  by  thsm. 

And  he  continued: 

I  am  afraid  that  we  would  be  deluding 
ourselves  to  base  otnr  national  policy  on  an 
assimiptlon  that  our  potential  adversartss 
would  be  restrained  and  rational.  In  my 
opinion.  If  nuclear  war  begins.  It  will  be  a 
war  of  •xtermlnaUon. 

I  am  fully  able  to  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  other  body  on  that  point.  If  nu- 
clear war  begins,  it  will  be  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. No  counterforce  targeting, 
no  anti-ICBM's.  can  save  us  then.  Since 
so  much  has  been  made  of  the  possibility 
of  an  anti-ICBM  as  a  reason  to  keep  on 
with  our  nuclear  testing.  I  want  to  cite 
what  one  of  our  greatest  scientists.  Hans 
Bethe.  said  on  this  point  on  January  5. 
1962: 

It  Is  not  very  dlfllcult  to  design  a  defensive 
mlHlle  which  will  ccme  close  enough  to  an 
ICBM  to  destroy  It  by  means  of  an  atomic 
explosion.  There  is  also  no  problem  about 
providing  atomic  warheads  for  antlmlsslles. 
But  the  offense  can  send  decoys  along  with 
Its  missiles  which  are  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  from  the  missiles,  and  they  can 
send  many  missiles  simultaneously  which 
saturate  the  radars  of  the  defense.  Thus,  I 
think  AICBM  Is  virtually  hopeless,  and  the 
deterrent  can  remain  stable  for  a  long  time. 

If  there  is  a  military  answer  to  and  a 
military  defense  against  H-bombs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  come  from  a  science  as 
much  beyond  nuclear  technology  as  nu- 
clear science  was  beyond  TNT  technol- 
ogy before  1939 — and  a  scientific  advance 
like  that  will  not  come  from  testing  nu- 
clear weapons  any  more  than  the  first 
atomic  bomb  came  from  testing  TNT. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  whidi  the  present  nuclear  ar- 
senal of  the  United  States  is  more  than 
enough  to  destroy  any  enemy.  We  could 
add  to  our  present  arsenal,  if  we  wished 
to  do  80.  without  ever  testing  another 
weapon.  Why  do  we  need  to  test?  If 
we  can  achieve  with  the  Russians  an 
agreement  that  makes  It  extremely  likely 
that  neither  we  nor  they  could  test  with- 
out the  other  one  knowing  it.  why  in 
Heaven's  name — and  I  say  Heaven's 
name  deliberately,  and  without  blas- 
phemy—^why  in  Heaven's  name  should 
we  want  to  test? 

Mr.  Harriman  and  his  delegation  are 
now  in  Moscow,  probing  to  see  if  the 
Russians  are  serious  about  concluding  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  If  so,  perhaps 
we  are  at  long  last  about  to  start  down 
the  road  toward  dismantling  the  modem 
warmaking  potential  in  all  countries.  A 
nuclear  test  ban  would  be  an  important 
first  step. 

I  for  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  for 
a  fact  a  heavy  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents as  well,  will  fully  and  vigorously 
support  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  hcnne  the  kind  of  agreement  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  the  important 
things  he  said  here  today  in  his  most 
significant  speech. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  srield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Ur.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  listened  wiXti  great  interest  to  the 
dissertation  on  this  question  of  nuclear 
testing  and  since  I  have  some  strong 
feelings  about  it.  I  had  h(q;>ed  to  prepare 
a  statement  that  I  oouM  present  myself 
at  this  time.  However.  I  do  not  have  it 
ready  at  this  moment,  so  I  ask  tmani-"^ 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa?  '' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  while  this  discus- 
sion may  aid  and  abet  in  strengthening 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Harriman.  as  he  repre- 
sents our  Oovemment  on  this  question 
of  the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing.  I 
doubt  that  it  can  have  a  great  deal  of 
Influence,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want 
it  to  have  a  great  deal  of  influence,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  all  the 
factors  that  are  involved  at  this  partic- 
ular time. 

However.  I  think  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  say  at  this  time  that  while  this 
conference  may  be  worth  while,  and  I 
hope  it  is  successful  and  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  in  the  public 
interest  of  my  country.  I  think  that  it 
may  be  more  urgent  to  at  the  same  time 
we  consider  these  days  a  proposition 
that  would  bring  about  a  p(»ltive  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
real  problems  that  are  presented  In  at- 
taining the  peace  that  we  want  and  I 
believe  the  peace  that  people  want  every- 
where. The  problem  of  getting  our  own 
people  and  the  people  of  the  world  to 
understand  what  it  is  that  we  the  people 
want  most  to  do  on  the  world  arena. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  enun- 
ciate a  statement  on  this  question  that 
is  consistent  with  our  own  heritage  and 
experience  in  freedom  and  liberty  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  ttiat  we  can 
learn  what  to  do  by  reading  again  the 
history  of  our  own  country  and  trying 
to  catch  scmiething  of  the  spirit  that 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  these  great  pa- 
triots, these  forefathers  of  ours  who  we 
know  now  had  some  great  and  noble 
ideas,  and  we  now  know  that  they 
built  here  a  firm  foimdatlon.  And  then 
we  need  to  do  what  we  cam  to  put  that 
spirit  that  burned  in  their  hearts,  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  everywhere 
who  want  the  freedoms  that  we  have, 
and  to  develop  in  their  hearts  and  minds 
the  same  kind  of  desire  that  we  have 
here,  the  same  kind  of  sense  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  basic  freedoms,  such  as  free- 
dom from  want  and  fear,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  to  worship,  et  cetera, 
and  another  great  and  important  free- 
dom, freedom  of  movement,  movement  of 
men  and  goods— of  movement  of  ideas 
and  ideals. 

Mr.  Sp«Ucer,  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that  while  we  are  doing  this,  we  ought 
also  to  think  about  developing  a  pro- 
gram that  has  a  greater  appeal  on  the 
foreign  front  and  that  more  truly  rep- 
resents what  we  want  here  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  the  people  of  the  world. 
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And  so  while  I  want  to  Join  and  applaud 
this  effort.  I  want  to  say  also  that  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  going  to  have  a  great 
influence,  but  I  think  what  has  been  said 
here  today  and  what  has  been  put  in  the 
Record  will  be  worth  reading.  I  hope 
the  people  will  read  what  the  gentleman 
has  presented  and  I  hope,  when  I  have 
more  time  to  go  over  what  is  in  my  mind 
directly  in  regard  to  this  question  of 
testing,  to  make  my  further  views  known. 
I  might  say  that  I  made  a  statement  two 
years  ago  on  this  question  of  testing 
which  revealed  my  position  clearly.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  timely  for  me.  and  of 
some  value,  to  put  that  in  the  Rscoro  at 
this  time.  I  said  this  in  addressing  a 
meeting  of  the  Farm  Women  in  Iowa  in 
November  1961. 

After  calUng  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  a  great  stockpile  of  bombs  on 
hand,  at  that  time — not  as  much  as  we 
have  now — and  that  I  felt  because  of  that 
and  because  of  what  I  knew  about  our 
other  defense  posture,  we  had  an  ade- 
quate defense,  and  that  I  thought  that 
common  sense  and  decency  dictated  that 
our  Oovemment  then  should  not  be  par- 
ticipating in  any  further  testing  of  the 
nuclear  bomb— and  I  said  then  under- 
ground or  aboveground.  I  said  we  should 
not  do  this  until  and  unless  this  can  be 
done  without  contamination  of  any  kind, 
pointing  out  that  we  had  no  right  as 
individuals  or  as  nations — ^when  I  say 
"we"  I  hiclude  all  humanity,  all  na- 
tions— to  contaminate  the  air  that  every- 
body needs  to  breathe  and  that  nature 
must  have  to  give  us  sustenance,  any 
more  than  we  had  the  right  to  pollute  the 
waters  of  our  rivers  out  of  which  every- 
body does  not  have  to  drink.  So  I  am 
clearly  on  the  side  of  no  testing  and  I 
hope  we  can  bring  about  some  kind  of 
system  that  will  assure  the  removal  of 
nuclear  testing  eversrwhere. 

I  hope  that  our  leaders  can  come  to 
some  kind  of  agreement  in  which  we  can 
have  confidence  and  that  will  head  us 
away  from  this  terrible  abyss  that  I  think 
we  are  headed  for,  that  could  be  very 
disastrous  as  far  as  the  human  family 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa.  I  commend  the  gentie- 
man  for  his  humane  and  thoughtful 
speech  here  today.  I  think  all  of  us  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
are  better  because  of  what  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
fi-om  California  [Mr.  CamebonI. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "his- 
tory," saiJ  President  Kennedy  In  his 
American  University  speech  of  June  10, 
"teaches  us  that  enmities  between  na- 
tions, as  between  individuals,  do  not  last 
forever.  However  fixed  our  likes  and 
dislikes  may  seem,  the  tide  of  time  and 
events  will  often  bring  surprising 
changes  ia  the  relations  between  nations 
and  neighbors." 

Signs  of  surprising  change  are  indeed 
coming  to  us  almost  faster  than  we  can 
assimilate  them.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to 
exploit  to  free-world  advantage  the  in- 
ternational undercurrents  swirling  be- 
neath the  Communist  iceberg,  we  must 
continually  probe  the  diplomatic  depths 
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and  attempt  to  sail  with  the  tide  of 
history. 

Today,  to  Moscow,  Oov.  Averell  Harri- 
man is  probing  the  depths.  He  is  doing 
this  because  the  President  and  all  ra- 
tional Americans  are  convtoced  that 
conttoued  nuclear  testtog  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  that  if  it  is  not  stopped 
this  year  it  is  likely  to  spiral  beyond 
the  control  of  man.  A  partial  test  ban 
agreement  hopefully  will  become  an  ef- 
fective tool  for  inhibittog  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  reckless  nations— 
particularly  Red  China. 

As  we  rivet  our  attention  on  Moscow, 
where  the  Soviets  are  turning  their  faces 
to  us  and  their  backs  on  Peiping,  it  is  im- 
possible to  patot  a  rosy  picture  of  tomor- 
row with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  colors  of 
today.  Now  is  merely  a  time  to  hope,  to 
observe,  to  speculate,  to  look  at  our  sub- 
ject from  many  angles  and.  at  best,  pen- 
cil to  a  few  Itoes  on  the  world  canvas. 
It  is  encouragtog  to  know  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man, a  veteran  diplomat  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  wartoess,  wields  a  perceptive 
pencil. 

The  overly  optimistic,  however,  are  al- 
ready talking  of  a  possible  summit  meet- 
tog  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Premier  Khrushchev.  In  this  regard,  I 
think  it  pmdent  to  recall  an  observation 
made  by  Mr.  Rusk  before  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  State.  "I  conclude,"  said  Mr. 
Rusk,  "that  summit  diplomacy  is  to  be 
approached  with  the  wartoess  with 
which  a  prudent  physician  prescribes  a 
habit-forming  drug." 

We  must  remember  that  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  Soviets,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  adversary.  And  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  situation  where  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  are  very  great,  where 
fdllure  may  very  weU  toll  the  bell  for 
destruction  of  our  planet.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  must  not  rush  headlong  toto  a 
demand  for  a  summit,  t)ecause  when  we 
sit  at  the  summit  we  sit  to  the  court  of 
last  resort. 

Equally  as  immature,  and  potentially 
as  dangerous,  as  the  view  of  the  over- 
wrought optimist,  is  the  vision  of  the  to- 
corrigible  skeptic,  the  habitual  saber- 
rattler,  the  Yahoo-myopic  who  believes 
that  nothtog  changes  but  the  tide,  im- 
aware  that  the  ship  of  state  has  weath- 
ered the  storms  of  two  centuries  simply 
because  its  captains  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  men  and  nations,  like  the 
tide,  are  ever  changing. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  Americans 
have  been  hesitant — if  not  adamantly 
opposed — to  carefully  examining  the 
discernible  split  between  Red  China  and 
tiie  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  changes 
throughout  the  entire  Communist  bloc. 
In  the  July  14  edition  of  the  Wash- 
togton  Post.  Stephen  Rosenfeld  writes: 
Josef  Stalin  would  gasp  to  see  how  his 
tight  empire  in  Eastern  Europe  has  un- 
raveled into  a  loose  skein  of  partially  sover- 
eign states. 

He  mentions  Albania  in  the  Chtoese 
camp,  Runumia  refusing  to  attend  the 
recent  Communist  summit  meeting  to 
East  Berlto  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Soviet  economic  dictation,  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  UB.SJI. 
in  tnrtog  to  tuck  such  diverse  countries 


as  Yugoslavia.  Cuba,  and  Mongolia  under 
its  ideological  wing. 

Openings  to  the  West— through  tourism, 
exchanges,  trade,  diplomacy — ^have  had  a 
related  effect — 

Potots  out  Mr.  Rosenfeld — 
they  ventilate  Eastern  Europe,  sharp>en  its 
ideas  of  the  alternatives  to  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem, and  freshen  the  forces  of  change. 

These  forces  of  change.  I  submit,  are 
tovisible  to  those  Jingoists  among  us  who 
stand  with  their  feet  rooted  to  the  19th 
century  and  theh"  heads  buried  to  the 
18th. 

These  ostriches  of  obtuse  reasontog. 
I  might  add.  are  precisely  the  same  in- 
dividuals who  by  rule-of-thiunb  regard 
aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  as  giving 
dynamite  to  the  enemy,  never  stopptog 
to  realize  that  dynamite,  planted  to  the 
proper  fissure,  can  rip  huge  chunks  from 
mountains  of  rock,  as  well  as  from 
mountains  of  ideology. 

To  illustrate  my  potot,  I  quote  from  a 
statement  made  by  a  promtoent  Ameri- 
can statesman  to  the  other  body: 

To  those  who  rather  naively  state  that- 
despite  our  aid,  Poland  and  YugosUvla  are 
both  stlU  Communist  states,  I  woxild  like  to 
point  out  that  no  nation's  political  (xlenta- 
tlon  was  ever  transformed  overnight.  •  •  • 
the  surprUing  thing  is  not  their  failure  to 
exorcise  communism,  but,  rather,  the  fact 
that  they  have  gone  so  far  in  asserting  their 
own  interests  in  the  face  of  constant  Soviet 
intimidation. 

It  can  be  hoped  that  as  an  increasing  nimi- 
ber  of  Poles  and  Yugoslavs  taste  a  certain 
amount  of  Independence  and  freedom,  they 
will  pay  even  less  attention  to  these  [Soviet I 
admonitions  than  they  presently  do.  And 
to  broaden  the  area  of  freedom  Is  the  prime 
objective  of  \JS.  aid  to  both  countries. 

Contrary  to  what  my  coUeagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  probably 
thinking,  this  statement  did  not  origi- 
nate to  the  White  House.  It  was  made 
by  a  Republican  Senator— not  Kuchkl  or 
Javits— but  the  GOP  leader,  Mr.  Dmk- 
siN,  who,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  a  pioneer 
on  this  New  Frontier. 

In  this  same  regard,  it  was  none  other 
than  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  who 
said  to  1958: 

There  Is  nothing  Inevitable  about  commu- 
nUm  except  that  it,  too,  is  bound  to  change. 
The  forces  that  change  it  are  already  at  work 
and  discernible. 

Bfr.  Dulles  cited  the  effects  of  educa- 
tion—the demand  for  greater  personal 
security  and  for  more  consumer  goods, 
and  nationalism  in  the  sateUite  countries 
as  among  the  factors  which  were  even 
then  changing  the  Communist  world. 

In  examintog  the  world  scene  with  a 
coldness  and  calmness  bom  of  repeated 
frustration  to  the  frozen  wastes  of  the 
cold  war,  what  comfort  can  we  take  from 
the  tocreasing  strains  and  tensions 
withto  the  Communist  bloc?  Hope  must 
always  be  tempered  with  caution.  For 
the  Stoo-Soviet  disagreement  is  over 
means — not  ends.  A  rift  over  how  to 
bury  the  West  is  no  groimds  for  uncon- 
trolled rejoicing:  it  is  grounds  for  calcu- 
lating appraisal. 

The  future  must  be  charted  with  cau- 
tion because  I  foresee  no  spectacular 
reversal  to  Communist  goals.    But  I  am 
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boiwfui  Uu  t  vttfa  roMinte  iMttlence  we 
can  exploit  to  our  adTantace  ttae  fric- 
tion* and  vaeturet  In  the  CommuniBt 
bloc  And  1  r  aU  tbeee  trends  and  devel- 
opment»— c  m  persuade  the  Sorlei  Unkm 
to  walk  the  path  of  nuclear  peace,  then 
let  her  knor  that  this  Nation  will  Join 
with  her.  ]  hit  until  that  choice  Is  def- 
initely mad  ^  and  untO  our  two  nations 
can  develop  a  reliable  system  of  interna- 
tional naelMu:  •eenrity.  we  have  no 
choice  but  t  >  keep  our  wei4K>ns  near. 

Durhw  tie  historic  confrontation  of 
October  IMI  Khrushchev  learned  that 
despite  Chlitese  admonitions.  President 
Kennedy  wis  no  paper-tiger— that  he 
wouki  step  over  the  brink.  And  the 
Fnaklent  earned  that  Khrushchev 
wviiki  step   lack  from  the  brink. 

Out  of  tie  confrontation  came  one 
important—  hnd  unforgettable  fact — 
American  liadershlp.  and  the  present 
Soviet  leades  ship,  are  both  committed  to 
averting  a  n  iclear  holocaust 

Among  tfas  major  goals  of  American 
foreign  poUc  r  Is  to  strive  tirelessly  to  end 
the  arms  rac  >  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war, 
to  xuuTOw  tl  e  areas  of  conflict  with  the 
Oommunlst  >loe.  and  continue  to  spin 
the  infinity  sf  threads  that  bind  peace 
together:  th  tt  Is.  to  win  peace  through 
perseverance . 

I  am  conf  dent  that  Oovemor  Harri- 
man  wHI  per  levere  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  American  statesmanship.  I  wish  him 
good  luck  as  d  a  prosperous  Journey. 

Mr.  SDWi  RDB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  my  gooc  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  fi  om  California  [Mr.  Haitha]. 
Mr.  HAMV  K.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  In 
progress  at  t  ils  time  a  greatly  publicized 
negotiation  i  ession.  Its  setting  is  in  the 
capital  of  tte  sworn  antagonist  of  our 
way  of  life.  1 1  Moscow.  It  Is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  t  lis  meeting  to  develop  out- 
lines of  proiosals  to  restrict  and  limit 
nuclear  test  ng.  Such  steps  would,  to 
begin  with,  1  old  promise  for  discontinu- 
ance of  radkMcUve  contamination  in 
the  atr  and  therefore  in  the  food  and 
water  of  the  world.  It  would  also  sug- 
gest dweks  4  m  the  prollferaticm  of  nu- 
clear anus  and  their  potentials.  Over, 
above,  and  be  7ond  this  it  well  could  start 
our  generati«  n  along  the  first  pathway 
to  an  ellminf  tlon  of  nuclear  weapons  as 
a  threat  to  p<  ace. 

There  is  a  great  division  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  th<ae  who  watch  and  wait. 
There  are  tfa  Dse  who  reflect  doubt,  dis- 
tnat.  and  pisstanism.  These  expect  at 
least  complee  disoouragement  and  at 
worst  sane  i  resent  day  example  of  the 
Chamberlain  experience  witii  Hitler. 
There  is  f  roE  i  these  sources  already  the 
mutterings  at  "appeasement"  They 
speak  in  dark  terms  about  a  "deal" 
which  will  SOI  nehow  veil  disaster  for  our 
Bide  and  som  >  untold  advantage  or  vic- 
tory for  the  I  ussians. 

Othos  thei  s  are  who  have  all  too  early 
placed  the  op  imlstic  tone  to  the  turn  of 
tiiinga.  Thet  e  sources  are  already  assur- 
taig  that  the  Sino-Russian  spUt  spells 
certain  afllrm  ^tive  results  for  a  test  ban. 
Like  the  won  s  of  a  popular  song  of  the 
same  name,  t  ley  have  high  hopes. 

In  fnU  defe  rence  to  the  sttuatkm,  giv- 
tng  due  credit  to  the  caliber  of  our  nego- 
tiator. Mr.  Hi  rriman.  one  still  feels  that 


the  dUBcnlties  of  domestic  politics  and 
the  limitations  of  alliance  or  bloc  en- 
tanglements dictate  that  neither  the 
dismal  predictions  of  the  detractors  nor 
the  great  expectations  of  the  PoUyannas 
is  likely  to  be  the  outcome.  This  should 
not  totally  discourage  us  for  the  task 
fundamentally  involved  in  this  present 
exchange  is  far  more  important  Uuui  any 
immediate  results. 

The  purpose  the  talks  are  serving  is  not 
only  the  cause  of  peace— and  there  is 
hardly  any  greater  cause— but  beyond 
that  the  challenging,  frustrating  quest 
for  a  substitute  for  war.  The  gauntlet 
laid  down  by  the  atom  is  simple  but 
awesome— "Man,  find  a  substitute  for  the 
use  of  ultimate  force  in  your  dlsputa- 
tiona— or  else."  No  nation  or  group  of 
nations  is  exempt  from  this  ultimatum. 
It  now  devolves  upon  the  leadership  of 
the  present  two  great  powers  to  begin 
the  quest  The  alternative  explicit  in 
the  atom's  challenge  Is  unacceptable  to 
any  people  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  what  is  sug- 
gested here  is  not  that  we  dispense  with 
the  force  we  now  have,  nor  do  we  inti- 
mate that  such  force  should  not  be  main- 
tained and  improved  in  the  light  of  ex- 
isting realities.  What  we  are  soberly 
stating  is  that  there  is  no  answer  to  the 
atom's  challenge  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  It  courts  the  deadly  alternative. 
It  is  clearly  not  enough.  While  we  may 
Justify  our  desire  to  maintain  equilibrium 
in  the  status  quo.  we  continue  to  live 
under  the  sword  of  Damocles.  With- 
out progress  In  a  more  positive  and  pro- 
ductive direction,  the  continuing  tensions 
tempt  restraints  that  possess  only  limited 
standing  powers. 

Regardless  of  our  appraisal  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  his  honesty  or  true  piu-pose, 
in  spite  of  the  sad  history  of  some  past 
argiunents,  we  can  agree  that: 

First.  Russians,  as  well  as  Americans, 
have  an  Interest  in  avoiding  war. 

Second.  Russians,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans, have  an  Interest  in  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Third.  Russians,  as  well  as  Americans, 
have  an  Interest  In  reducing  the  burden- 
some costs  of  the  present  arms  race. 

Fourth.  Russians,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans, have  an  Interest  in  the  health  and 
perfection  of  their  coming  generations 
of  children. 

Based  upon  the  commonalty  of  these 
rather  important  interests,  reasonable 
minds  must  agree  that  there  exists  Im- 
pressive motivations  for  the  seeking  of 
afllrmative  results  and  progress.  Al- 
though we  can  expect  the  bargainers  for 
the  Russians  to  seek  every  advantage 
they  can  gain  In  any  mutually  acceptable 
Une  of  approach,  we  have  In  our  comer 
a  rather  well  prepared  Yankee  horse 
trader.  He  has  already  shown  himself 
to  be  richly  endowed  with  most  of  the 
gifts  requisite  for  the  role  he  now  is 
plajring. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  Iqr  President  Kennedy 
In  his  American  University  speech  and  in 
his  presentations  while  in  Germany  place 
the  guldeUnes  for  our  man  in  Moscow 
in  classic  simplicity  and  clarity.  He  in 
effect  has  said — ^we  know  our  friends 
and  we  shall  keep  faith  with  them.    We 
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know  our  foe  and  respeet  him  and  win 
keep  a  vigilant  and  watchful  eye  on  him. 
We  shall  seek  peace  courageously  and 
eontinnonsly  by  every  means  commensu- 
rate with  safety.  We  recognize  that  the 
encompassing,  abiding  interest  of  all  this 
earth  and  aU  the  peoples  in  |t  is  an  hon- 
orable peace  achieved  within  the  bounds 
of  such  safety.  We  are  willing  to  labor 
long  and  with  fervent  intent  for  this 
great  and  good  cause.  No  carping  of 
poorly  Informed  critics  nor  the  Impor- 
tunings  of  ambitious  politicians  should 
deter  or  discourage  negotiations  founded 
on  such  principles.  Rather  we  should  be 
asking  how  we  might  play  a  productive 
part  In  providing  the  patience,  the  per- 
severance and  the  prayerful  effort  this 
noble  work  requires. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RosnrrHALl. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  support 
for  Mr.  Harrlman's  mission  to  Moscow. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  named  this  distin- 
guished New  Yorker,  and  our  former 
Oovemor,  as  his  emissary. 

Most  of  us  have  beeai  concerned  and 
discouraged  over  the  protracted  nature 
of  the  test  ban  negotiations,  but  at  long 
last  success  seems  to  be  in  the  offing. 
Yet  many  Americans  stUl  seriously  ques- 
ti<m  whether  we  can  ever  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  or  trust  them 
to  abide  by  any  agreement  which  might 
be  reached. 

I  can  sympathize  with  this  view,  but 
given  the  instability  of  the  nuclear  age, 
and  the  dangers  of  accidental  war,  I  am 
willing  to  gamble  on  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  have  as  much  to  gain  from 
turning  down  the  arms  race  as  we  have. 
We  have  reached  mutually  advantageous 
agreements  with  the  Russians  in  the 
past:  these  negotiations  demand  that  we 
do  so  again. 

We  need  to  recall  and  analyse  those 
past  negotiations  so  that  we  can  more 
easily  determine  the  ingredients  which 
make  for  success.  Such  a  historical 
study  should  also  help  us  develop  a  more 
philosophical  attitude  toward  the  dif- 
ficulties Involved  in  negotiating  with  the 
Russians.  It  would  also  serve  to  remind 
us  that  there  have  been  mutually  ad- 
vantageous agreements  which  the  Rus- 
sians have  kept 

Let  me  review  with  you  the  case  his- 
tories of  two  of  these  Instances — the 
decade  of  negotiations  that  preceded  the 
signing  of  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  year  and  a  half  of  negotiations  that 
culminated  in  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

With  regard  to  the  Austrian  Treaty, 
the  Soviets  were  intransigent  for  many 
years.  There  were  basic  Issues  in  dis- 
pute between  the  West  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  the  definition  and  disposition  of 
Oerman  assets  In  Austria;  the  question 
of  Yugoslav  claims  to  Austrian  repara- 
tions and  Austrian  territory  and  the 
withdrawal  of  occupation  troops.  Still 
other  issues,  real  or  feigned,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  brought  into  the  negotia- 
tions included  the  alleged  resurgence  of 
Nazism  in  Austria:  the  alleged  ranill- 
tarlzation  of  Austria;  Soviet  claims 
against  Austria  for  relief  supplies;  the 
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Trieste  question  and  an  indstence  that 
a  German  peace  treaty  must  be  signed 
before  an  Austrian  treaty  could  be 
completed. 

But  these  difficulties  were  finally  over- 
come and  Austria's  Independence  was 
restored.  How  were  these  difficulties 
overcome?  They  were  overcome  in  part 
because  the  Western  Powers  never  gave 
up.  They  kept  on  pushing.  Then  too 
Russia  was  apparently  anxious  to  neu- 
tralize Austria,  and  Austria  offered  to 
refrain  from  Joining  any  military  alli- 
ance or  permitting  any  foreign  military 
bases  on  its  territory. 

The  Antarctica  negotiations  of  June 
1958  to  December  1959  were  a  much  more 
harmonious  affair  and  resulted  in  a  very 
significant  treaty  which  demilitarizes  the 
entire  continent  As  you  will  recall,  the 
participants  included  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  10  other 
coimtries  who  conducted  Antarctica  pro- 
grams during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year.  Under  the  treaty  these 
nations  agree  that  Antarctica  shall  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes  only;  that 
there  shall  be  no  nuclear  explosions  or 
any  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  In  that 
continent;  that  each  nation  signing  the 
treaty  has  a  right  to  carry  on  unilateral 
inspection  of  all  areas  of  Antarctica,  in- 
cluding all  stations  and  installations  in 
these  areas;  and  that  there  shall  be 
freedom  of  scientific  Investigation  and 
continued  scientific  cooperation  in 
Antarctica. 

At  the  concluding  session  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Antarctica  the  Russian  dele- 
gate spoke  of  the  negotiating  sessions  as 
proceeding  in  "an  atmosphere  of  busi- 
ness-like cooperation  and  mutual  under- 
standing which  yielded  fruitful  results." 
One  of  the  U.S.  representatives  said: 

We  have  concluded  basic  •greements  wblch 
will  be  of  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  of  benefit 
to  all  mankind.  It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  the 
United  States  has  been  proud  to  associate 
itself  with  the  other  countries  represented 
at  this  Conference  In  concl\idlng  these  broad 
and  far-reaching  agreements  on  Antarctica. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  none  of 
the  participants  have  changed  their 
minds  about  the  merits  of  this  treaty. 
Delegates  from  the  signatory  govem- 
ments  have  met  twice  since  1959;  once 
In  1961  and  again  In  1962  to  formulate 
recommendations  to  further  the  princi- 
ples and  objectives  of  the  treaty.  These 
sessions  were  reportedly  conducted  In 
the  same  spirit  of  international  harmony 
which  inspired  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
and  delegates  reached  agreement  on  a 
number  of  recommendations  relating  to 
cooperation  in  various  aspects  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  logistics,  communi- 
cations and  the  conservation  of  living 
resources  in  the  treaty  area. 

Let  us  hope  for  a  similar  ending  to 
the  Harrlman  mission. 

CBNBUL  LCAVa  TO  CXTBMO 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  here  today  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  and  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  this  subject 
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■me  SPEAKER  pro  temptne  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentieman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPAIN  UNDER  FRANCO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rtam]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Bilr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  note  the  27th  armlversary  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the  totalitarian 
regime  of  Generalissimo  Franco  again  is 
proclaiming  the  Imminent  liberalization 
of  Spanish  life  and  institutions.  We 
would  do  weU  to  look  closely  before  con- 
cluding that  the  Franco  regime  Is  no 
longer  a  police  state.  Generalissimo 
Franco's  recent  interest  In  image  build- 
ing goes  back  to  the  summer  of  1962. 
when  a  cabinet  shakeup  brought  some 
younger  faces  Into  his  govenmient,  a  re- 
laxation of  the  tight  regulations  on  cen- 
sorship was  announced,  and  changes  in 
the  custom  of  simunary  military  trials 
for  political  prisoners  were  promised. 
This  coincided  with  Great  Britain's 
negotiations  to  enter  the  European 
Common  Market.  Britain  is  Spain's  best 
customer  abroad.  If  Britain  Joined  the 
European  Community,  economic  consid- 
erations would  Impel  Spain  to  seek  mem- 
bership in  the  Common  Market.  For 
Spain  to  be  admitted  to  the  Common 
Market,  Franco  had  to  win  the  favor  of 
Western  European  democrats — those 
same  Western  European  democrats  from 
whom  he  had  sealed  off  Spain  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

After  General  de  Gaulle  vetoed  Brit- 
ain's application  for  admission  to  the 
Common  Market,  the  pressure  was  re- 
moved, and  the  process  of  relaxation  in 
Spain  came  to  halt.  The  regime  an- 
nounced a  return  to  tight  censorship. 
The  promised  law  modifying  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  military  courts  was  held 
up.  During  the  2  months  after  February 
20.  1963.  103  persons  were  sentenced  for 
political  crimes,  after  being  tried  under 
the  very  procedure  which  the  highly 
respected  Interaatiorud  Commission  of 
Jurists  had  condenmed  in  December 
1962.  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  generally 
accepted  legal  standards  in  a  study  oi- 
tltied  "Spain  and  the  Rule  of  Law."  The 
104th  person,  Julian  Grimau.  was  shot, 
in  part  for  events  that  took  place  25 
years  earlier  during  the  Civil  War. 
Grimau  was  a  Commimist,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  made  the  most  of  his  execu- 
tion for  propaganda  purposes,  but  the 
outraged  demonstrations  of  thousands 
of  Western  Europeans  were  not  com- 
posed merely  of  Conununlsts.  The 
French  Government  temporarily  sus- 
pended financial  negotiations. 

The  strength  of  the  European  reac- 
tion is  among  the  reasons  why  General- 
issimo Franco  is  again  trying  to  disgtiise 
the  nature  of  his  police  state.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Spanish  miners  who  were 
deported  for  the  "crime"  of  striking  last 
August  are  being  permitted  to  retinn 
home.  The  proposal  to  modify  the  Jtuls- 
dlction  of  the  military  courts  has  been 
dusted  off  and  approved  by  the  cabinet. 
The  Franco  regime  has  again  expressed 


an  Interest  In  Eiuopean  integrmtloa.  In- 
dicating that  Spain  would  like  to  Join 
NATO. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  ttiat  after 
26  yean  Spain  Is  stiU  a  dictatorship. 
Nothing  has  happened  during  the  past  3 
years  to  modify  the  verdict  of  839 
Basque  priests,  who  in  a  collective  letter 
to  the  four  Basque  bishops  on  May  30. 
I960,  expressed  ttielr  opinion  about  the' 
social  injustice  and  abuse  of  govern- 
ment authority.  In  the  words  of  the 
Basque  priests: 

No  genuine  parliament,  no  genuine  po- 
litical or  trade  union  freedom  exists  In  Spain. 
The  single  party,  the  single  syndicalist  or- 
ganlzaUon  and  a  controlled  parliament 
make  np  the  essential  structure  of  the  Span- 
ish state,  and  all  are  entirely  anbject  to  the 
Chief  of  State. 

In  1962,  80  Spaniards  frcan  Spain 
Joined  with  38  exiled  fellow-citizens  to 
constitute  the  Spanish  delegation  to  the 
European  Movement  Assembly  which 
met  in  Munich.  The  Spanish  ddegation 
unanimously  supported  a  resolution, 
which  the  Assembly  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion, which  said  that  Spanish  entrance 
to  the  Common  Market  should  be  condi- 
tional on  the  creation  of  authentically 
donocratic  institutions  in  Spain.  The 
recognition  by  the  Franco  regime  of  five 
elemental  civil  rights  was  demanded. 

Franco's  reaction  to  this  declaration 
reveals  his  attitude  about  civil  liberties. 
All  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  their 
freedom  of  residence  for  2  years.  About 
25  Spanish  delegates  to  the  Munich  Con- 
ference were  exiled  abroad  or  to  the 
Canary  Islands.  in«»iiiH<tig  gU  Robles 
who  would  probably  be  the  head  of  a 
conservative  Christian  Democratic  Party 
if  Spain  were  a  free  country. 

Other  Uberty-lovlng  Spaniards  were 
sent  to  Jail,  where  they  Joined  a  host  of 
fellow  political  prisoners.  Or».  Deme- 
trio  Luis  Marcos  Pablo,  a  teacher  of 
commerce  In  Bfadrid.  had  been  senterMsed 
to  12  years  Imprisonment  for  printing  In 
1957  that  "a  bimch  of  gangsters  rule 
us."  and  again  in  1958  that  "Franooism 
has  never  been  an  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple's will."  and  finiOly  in  the  same  year 
an  "Open  Letter  to  the  Youth  of  Spain." 
Demetrio  Luis'  letter  ends  with  this  ex- 
hortation: 

Spaniards,  your  duty  Is  to  light  every- 
where and  at  all  times  against  vyancolsm 
and  aU  that  goes  with  it. 

There  Is  nothing  unique  about  the  ex- 
perience of  Demetrio  Luis  Marcos  Pablo. 
The  Basque  priests  observed  In  their 
letter  of  protest  that  they — and  I  quote: 

Are  continually  hearing  of  men  who  have 
been  arrested  for  temporal  activities  which 
are  not  In  conformity  with  the  pc^ltlcal 
thinking — along  one  line  only — Imposed  by 
the  state. 

People  are  Imprisoned  for  expressing  In 
public,  or  indeed  In  private,  political  Ideas 
contrary  to  those  of  the  government.  And 
since  the  normal  channels  for  the  communi- 
cation of  truth  do  not  exist,  what  In  fact 
Is  simply  the  exercise  of  a  right  becomss  an 
offense. 

In  the  34  years  during  which  the  present 
regime  has  been  In  power,  men  have  been  Im- 
prisoned sine  die  for  months  and  years,  and 
bro\ight,  after  a  period  of  time  depending 
on  the  aitoltrary  deddoa  of  a  governor,  the 
director  of  the  public  secxuity  departmant, 
or  some  minister,  before  a  special  court  under 
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The  basic  d  >ctrlne  and  program  of  the 
Spanish  f  ovei  nlns  party  proclaims  that 
'our  state  sh4Il  be  a  totalitarian  instru- 
any  totalitarian  instru- 
I  to  control  every  aspect 
life.  Spanish  unions,  for 
example,  are  i  to  more  than  a  part  of  the 
state  machinelT.  On  November  16. 1960, 
ite  of  Spain  pointed 
out  In  a  lett^  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Falanae.  or  National  Movement, 
that  the  syniicates  as  then  organized 
provided  no  ;enuine  representation  to 
the  working  c  asses.  The  Basque  priests 
expressed  the  nselves  even  more  clearly 
o  the  four  Basque  bishops: 

syndicate  Is  neither  a  trade 
union  nor  Cbr.  itlan.  It  Is  the  creation  of 
the  state,  and  1 1  defends  the  Interest  of  the 
state  *  *  *  Oe  ralne  trade  unionism.  I.e.. 
free  trade  unl  anlsm,  springing  from  the 
working  class  i  nd  enjoying  its  confidence. 
Is  not  only  a  r  ght  of  the  masses,  but  still 
more  It  Is  the  most  effective  and  suitable 
means  In  exlstei  ice  today  by  which  the  masses 
can  exercise  tt  sir  responsibilities  In  social 
and  economic  t  fe.  responsibilities  which  in- 
volve both  right  I  and  duties. 

Although  St  -ikes  in  Spain  are  Illegal, 
the  workers  o '  Asturias,  a  traditionally 
revolutionary  province,  left  their  jobs 
for  2  months  h  ist  year,  and  other  workers 
an  over  Qpaiii  Joined  in  the  walkouts. 
Confronted  wth  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic chaUen  ;e  it  had  faced  since  1939. 
the  Franco  ret  ime  was  forced  to  negoti- 
ate with  representatives  of  unofficial 
workers'  comn  Jsslons  as  well  as  the  local 


ssmdicates— a  tacit  admission  that  the 
syndieatea  do  not  reflect  the  desires  of 
the  woxters.  After  the  men  returned 
to  work.  lead  og  strikers  were  brought 
to  trial.  Spailsh  writers  and  painters 
were  fined  exorbitantly  for  taking  part 
in  a  silent  deo  lonstratlon  In  favor  of  the 
Asturias  strike  rs. 

A  large  pa]  t  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Catholic  lay  Irc^erhoods  were  behind 
the  strikes.  I  efore  the  strikes  the  ma- 
jority of  Spai  lah  workers  earned  33  to 
50  pesetas — 5J  to  83  cents— a  tlay.  In 
the  wake  of  tl  e  wage  agreement,  which 
the  regime  nigotiated  with  the  illegal 
strikers,  the  oinlmum  wage  was  raised 
to  60  pesetas-  41  a  day.  Acdon  Social 
Patronal,  a  C  ithoUc  employers'  group, 
witlmatea  tha  a  married  worker  with 
two  children  c  uinot  maintain  a  civilized 
standard  of  liv  ng  in  Madrid  on  less  than 
154  pesetas  a  <  ay.  and  the  cost  of  living 
In  the  northern  and  eastern  cities  of 
Spahi  Is  highir  than  in  Madrid.  The 
Bishop  of  Bilb  u>  has  declared  In  a  pas- 
toral epistle  t  lat  whereas  Spain  is  one 
of  the  countri  s  with  the  lowest  popular 
income  in  all :  hirope.  it  ranks  the  thini 
highest  in  the  world  with  regard  to 'un- 
necessary ex  wndltures.  The  bishop 
called  the  extiavagance  of  the  wealthy 
classes: 
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pathological    condition    within    the    social 
organism.* 

When  the  image  builders  of  the  Span- 
ish Oovermnent  purchase  a  section  of 
the  New  Toiic  Times  to  describe  the 
dynamic  progress  which  the  country  is 
making  under  Franco,  they  do  not,  of 
course,  moition  the  grinding  poverty 
which  exists. 

The  reports  that  Spain  has  modified 
its  strict  censorship  provide  a  good  il- 
lustration of  how  the  regime  talks  of 
relaxing  controls  without  actually  doing 
so.  Last  summer  a  new  Minister  of  In- 
formation was  appointed.  He  extolled 
freedom  of  expression  to  foreign  journal- 
ists. However,  this  same  Minister  of 
Information,  when  addressing  Portu- 
guese journalists  praised  Franco's  suc- 
cess in  subordinating  liberty  to  order 
and  described  freedom  of  the  press  as 
an  anarchist  Utopia. 

Editorial  writers  and  reporters  are  still 
drilled  in  official  views,  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  still  dismiss  any  journalist  who 
displeases  it  and  remove  his  professional 
license.  All  news  of  political  impor- 
tance must  be  taken  from  the  offlclsd 
news  agency.  The  Basque  priests  de- 
scribed the  Spanish  press  as  a  barrier 
to  the  expression  of  considered  judg- 
ments on  the  activities  of  the  political, 
economic,  or  social  organs  of  the  coun- 
try. It  imposes  arbitrary  restraints  on 
the  right  of  the  free  expression  of  opin- 
ion, and  debars  citizens  from  any  public 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  the 
public  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reports  of  relaxation  of 
dictatorial  control  in  Spain  should  be 
weighed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  which 
I  have  related  to  the  House. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  the  House  will 
give  heed  to  the  339  Basque  priests,  who 
reminded  us  in  their  letter: 

Freedom  is  one  of  the  most  sacrosanct  and 
inviolable  of  rights,  which  the  state  is  bound 
to  recog^nlze  and  respect. 

We  do  not  hesitate  openly  to  proclaim  that 
_  the  full  Christian  conception  of  freedom  is 
necessarily  bound  up  with  the  inviolability 
of  the  human  conscience.  We  affirm  that  it 
is  not  lawful  to  practice  upon  the  human 
conscience  either  by  using  violence  to  pene- 
trate its  secrets,  nor  by  submitting  It  to  out- 
side pressures  working  on  the  mind  by 
methods  contrary  to  all  the  proceedings  of 
reason;  it  is  not  lawful  to  tortiire,  nor  make 
use  of  drugs  or  the  procedxves  of  brain- 
washing, nor  subject  public  opinion  to  the 
pressures  of  a  superpropaganda,  based  on 
psychological  techniques  which  are  an  at- 
tack on  the  transcendental  dignity  of  the 
hiunan  person. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  neither  the  indi- 
vidual, nor  the  classes  or  peoples  who  make 
up  the  Spanish  political  community,  enjoy 
sufficient  freedom. 


REWUITINO  HISTORY  A  TRICKY 
TASK 

Mr.  SZBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
niinols  [Mr.  Finslxt]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


>  Ecclesla,  Feb.  10. 1963. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  comes 
as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
the  President  now  feels  Cuba  was  an 
American  victory.    Mr.  Kennedy  says: 

Future  historians.  looking  back  at  1963. 
may  well  mark  this  year  as  the  time  when 
the  tide  of  International  politics  bc^n  at 
last  to  flow  strongly  toward   the  world  of' 
diversity  and  freedom. 

He  makes  this  statement  in  the  re- 
cently published  1962  volume  of  the  Pub- 
Uc  Papers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  history  books  can 
be  rewritten,  and  indeed  they  have  been. 
But  not  here. 

Manipulation  of  the  news  may  fool  the 
general  public  temporarily,  but  news 
management  on  a  scale  to  hoodwink 
future  scholars  of  history  would  be  quite 
a  tricky  feat. 

President  Kennedy  has  had  mixed  re- 
sults in  his  attempts  to  rewrite  history. 

The  Associated  Press,  reporting  on  the 
latest  volume  of  the  Presidential  papers, 
says  the  President  felt  that  the  Commu- 
nists appeared  to  be  holding  the  key  to 
the  scientific  and  technologicaT  future 
after  sputnik  in  1957. 

Apparently  this  was  before  we  won 
such  notable  "victories"  as  Cuba,  Laos, 
the  Congo,  and  the  Berlin  Wall. 

The  President  blithely  said: 

People  in  many  countries  began  to  accept 
the  notion  that  conuuunlsm  was  mankind's 
inevitable  destiny.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two  stopped  this  process — and  nothing 
was  more  Important  in  deflating  the  notion 
of  Communist  invincibility  than  the  Amer- 
ican response  to  Soviet  provocatioiu  in  Cuba. 

In  all  fairness  and  honesty,  he  should 
have  added:  "The  American  response  to 
Soviet  provocations  in  Cuba  was  short- 
lived. Russian  troops  and  arms  are  still 
in  Cuba." 

The  President  did  not  follow  through 
in  his  earlier  demand  for  on-site  inspec- 
tion. 

U.S.  withdrawal  of  missile  bases  from 
Turkey  and  Italy  during  the  period  when 
Russian  missiles  supposedly  were  being 
withdrawn  from  Cuba  caused  fear 
throughout  the  free  world  that  a  deal 
had  been  made  between  Mr.  Khruschev 
and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  notion  of  Communist  InvincibiUty 
was  only  momentarily  deflated  during 
the  Cuban  confrontation. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Kennedy's  lack  of 
foUowthrough,  Mr.  Kennedy's  clamp- 
down  on  Cuban  exile  raiders,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy's  acceptance  of  a  Commimist 
regime  in  Cuba  have  served,  I  fear,  to 
reinflate  the  notion  of  Communist  invin- 
cibility to  its  earlier  dimensions  and 
beyond. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  JEFFER- 
SON LOAN  CO. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  ttie  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
introduced for  the  consideration  of  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Claims  of  the  Rouse 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  private 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Jefferson  Loan 
Co.,  and  its  corporate  successor,  the 
Jefferson  Mortgage  Co. 

This  corporation  Incurred  tax  liability 
and  paid  taxes  in  the  business  years  end- 
ing January  31,  1947.  and  January  31. 
1948,  on  the  amounts  reported  In  profits 
by  certain  of  the  corporation  officers.  In 
reality,  there  were  no  profits  in  those 
years  and  the  profits  reported  were  so 
reported  as  part  of  a  plan  by  the  officers 
involved  to  accomplish  a  fraud. 

The  corporation  in  question  has  since 
thrown  out  the  faithless  officers  and 
now  seek  to  have  refunded  to  them  the 
amount  of  the  tax  overpayments.  At- 
tempts to  seek  a  remedy  In  the  courts 
have  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
relief  through  the  Congress.  The  action 
taken  to  date  In  this  regard  has  Lad  the 
effect  of  visiting  the  wrongs  of  former 
officers  on  the  present  organization. 
The  result  of  this  is.  as  a  matter  of  policy 
to  reduce  the  Incentive  on  the  part  of 
shareholders  and  other  honest  onployees 
to  throw  out  dishonest  management. 
These  people  should  not  be  punished  for 
their  salutory  action,  but  should  rather 
be  encouraged  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
management. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  Just  one 
more  example  among  many  which  points 
to  the  need  to  review  our  general  law 
which  relates  to  the  tax  and  other  treat- 
ment of  the  corporate  entity  when  alert 
stockholders  remove  management  guilty 
of  criminal  action  and  replace  it  with 
law-abiding  people. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OP  1954 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlonan  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clkvklahd]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRi)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

B«r.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  leglslatl<Hi  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  remove  the  tax  on  toll  telephone 
service  and  telegraph  service  to  and  from 
points  outside  the  United  States  where 
paid  for  in  the  United  States.  Under 
existing  law  such  services  are  subject  to 
the  10-percent  excise  tax.  However.  If 
the  service  is  paid  for  outside  the  United 
States,  the  tax  Is  avoided. 

Many  people  feel  tJiat  the  entire  excise 
tax  on  telegraph  and  telephone  service 
imposed  during  the  Korean  conflict  as  a 
temporary  meas\u«  should  be  repealed. 
In  fact.  I  voted  against  its  extension  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  several  weeks  ago. 
However,  all  attempts  to  repeal  the  ex- 
cise tax  have  been  defeated  In  that  it  has 
been  extended  on  an  anm^fti  basis  for 
some  10  years  beyond  its  original  expira- 
tion date. 

The  tax  on  service  to  and  from  points 
outside  the  United  States,  however.  Is 
a  different  matter.  These  taxes  can  be 
avoided,  and  are  being  avoided,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  having  the  calls  paid 


for  outside  the  United  States.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  a  tax  that  is  easily  avoided. 
There  is  no  practical  or  feasible  way  to 
tighten  this  loophole.  Tlierefore,  in 
fairness  to  all,  such  a  tax  should  be  re- 
pealed. No  tax  which  can  so  easily  be 
avoided.  Is  In  fact  being  avoided  In  a 
widespread  manner,  and  Is  Incapable  of 
proper  enforcement,  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  books. 


A    PROPOSED    PERMANENT   HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unsm- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  felt  there  is  too  much  redtape  for 
proper  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  small  businesses.  The  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  Joined  my  colleagues  in 
proposing  would  create  a  permanent 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
giving  it  full  legislative  authority.  In 
the  past,  since  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  has  been  only  a  study  com- 
mittee, it  has  resulted  in  unnecessary 
delays  and  duplication  of  fimctlons. 
This  repetitious  process  Is  not  fair  to 
the  AV2  million  small  businessmen  in 
America. 

In  addition  to  having  legislative  stu- 
thority  relative  to  existing  small  busi- 
ness acts,  this  committee  would  be 
authorized  to  conduct  studies  and  Inves- 
tigations of  the  problems  of  all  types  of 
small  businesses  that  now  exist  or  may 
exist  in  the  future.  In  this  connection, 
one  of  the  areas  where  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  would  operate  is  de- 
termining whether  Government  agencies 
adequately  serve  and  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  problems  of  small  business. 
It  has  also  become  evident  that  in  a  good 
many  instances  there  Is  an  overlapping 
of  programs  which  often  leads  to  con- 
fusion and  difficulty  for  small  businesses 
in  dealing  with  the  many  re9>ecttve  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  departments. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  be  directed 
toward  legislation  which  would  seek  to 
remedy  this  present  situation. 


hope  of  these  oppressed  peoples  Is  im- 
mediate and  reaL 

More  than  100  million  people  live  in 
captive  nations.  Many  of  these  people 
have  given  their  lives  in  protest  against 
their  captivity.  Hie  nprii«|ngii  in  East 
Berlin  in  1953  and  in  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary in  1956  amply  attest  to  the  desire  for 
freedom  from  the  y<*e  of  tyranny. 

Communism  threatens  us  today  as  It 
did  in  the  19S0's.  We  must  prevent  the 
passage  of  time  from  riiminUMng  ^^ 
yearning  for  freedom.  Men  selfish  in- 
terest dictates  that  in  the  fight  between 
East  and  West  the  material  lesonices. 
the  manpower,  and  the  sp/iift  of  these 
ancient  nations  must  be  on  our  side.  As 
long  as  the  people  of  these  countries 
are  in  captivity,  we  cannot  be  tree.  And 
as  long  as  they  are  slaves  to  «v>m»^nT^ipm^ 
our  professions  of  faith  In  and  devotion 
to  democracy  and  freedom  arv  empty. 

But  more  than  for  the  sake  of  self- 
interest,  it  is  in  a  humanitarian  spirit 
that  we  of  the  United  States  speak  out 
today.  We  who  live  in  freedom  must 
remember  the  captive  peoples.  Our 
commitment  to  freedom  compels  us  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom wherever  freedom  is  denied. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lihdsat]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  deep  personal  conviction  that  I  Join 
my  colleagues  In  oommemoratlon  of  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  need  for  remembering  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world,  the  neces- 
sity for   strengthening  the  faith    and 


SUPREME  COURT  PRAYER 
DECISION 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  SirroKa]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  beoi  said  about  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  barring  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  the  saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
public  schools.  The  Blentueky  Legis- 
lature, in  second  extraordinary  session, 
on  June  26, 1963,  adopted  a  resolution  In 
this  regard  which  I  beUeve  to  be  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  an  Members  of  this 
House.  This  resolution  reads  as  follows : 
HotTsa  BcsoLunoM  10 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  bar- 
ring the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  saying  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  public  schools  has  gone  be- 
yond the  Intent  of  the  Pederal  Constltntion, 
and  Is  In  disregard  at  tha  laws  of  87  States 
of  the  Union.  Including  the  sovereif^  SUte 
ot  Kentucky:  and 

Whereas  ihe  decision  of  the  highest  Court 
of  the  land  Infers  that  the  mere  recognition 
of  Almighty  Ood,  U  In  Itself,  a  violation  of 
religious  liberty  and  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Word  Is  In  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land- 
and 

Whereas  many  millions  of  Americans  join 
In  the  opinion  of  dissent  to  the  High  Court's 
opinton;  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Earl  Warren  always  included.  Is  soft 
on  communism  and  hard  on  nUglon; 

Whereas  the  reading  of  ttie  BtUe  does  not 
establish  a  ehurdi  and  %b»  reoognlUon  of 
Alml^ty  Ood  by  an  employM  of  a  SUta  does 
not  tend  to  unite  diwrdh  and  atate  and  there- 
fore la  not  at  varlanee  with  the  flnt  amend- 
ment to  tha  UJS.  OoBstttutlon;  and 

Wharaaa  State  legislatures  and  tha  UJB. 
Ckmgrees  say  prayers  to  the  Qreat  Master  but 
school  peiaonnel  are  not  permitted  to  call  on 
Rls  name;  and 
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is  now  feared  by  many  of  Bis 
religious  a^ieeta  of  govem- 
wlll  be  banlshsd  and  the 
soon  coma  to  pass: 

the  inscription,  "la.  Ood 
be  called  in  by  UjB.  Treasury 
longer  be  legal  tender  in  the 
of  America; 

documents  '<'^t»'"1ng  any 
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States  shall  be  pulled  and  the 

obliterated,    marfced    out    or 


decisions  of  the  Supreme 

to  and  inimical  to  the  well- 

sifiritual   growth  of  the  United 

Now.  therefore,  be  It 

the  Houte  of  Representatives 

Assembly  of  the  Common' 

tcky.  That  the  house  go  on 

to  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 

relating  to  Bible  reading  and 

the  Lord's  Prayer  in   public 

of  School  District  of 

V.  Schempp,  et  al.,  and 

V.  Cttrlett,  et  al. 


Ke  xtucky. 
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SALARY  IN|JREASE8  FOR  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
Mr.  SIBAI .    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consei  It  that  the  gentleman  from 


Illinois  [Mr.tMicHSL]  may  extend  his  re- 
mariCB  at  th  s  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  artn  neous  matter. 

The  SPEA  LER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  he  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Conner  ticut? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICH  5L.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  consi<  erable  amount  of  talk  rela- 


tive to  the  P  resident's  request  for  salary 
increases  foi  members  of  the  executive 
branch.  To  Imidement  the  President's 
request,  he  las  appointed  the  Randall 
committee  t>  study  Federal  salaries  In 
three  partiei  lar  areas — statutory  salary 
systems,  mill  ary  salary  systems,  and  ex- 
ecutive salar  r  systons.  Tliis  committee 
has  submitte  I  its  rqx>rt  to  the  President; 
however,  th4  report  has  not  been  re- 
leased, and  t  'e  do  not  have  at  this  point 
the  Presldeit's  updated  recommenda- 
tions to  tbe  <  Congress  in  legislative  form. 
Hie  very  fact  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  di  icusslon  has  already  ensued 
about  the  po  tsibilil^  of  increases  for  our 
own  Membeis  prompted  me  to  ask  the 
Library  of  (  ongreas  some  time  ago  to 
compile  a  Us  i  of  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal govemnental  employees  receiving 
salaries  of  $2  2.500  or  more  In  order  that 
we  might  lut  ire  some  basts  for  oomparl- 
jon.  I  was  irery  disappointed  in  what 
meager  Infoi  nation  was  available  from 


the  Library  on  this  subject,  and  so  I  set 
about  to  gather  my  own  Information. 

Today  I  am  glad  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  fruits  of  this  labor, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  make  interesting 
reading. 

I  might  say  that  this  report  covers 
salaries  only  and  does  not  take  into  ac- 
ooimt  additional  earnings  from  special 
expense  accounts,  living  expenses,  and 
fringe  benefits  which  In  many  cases 
amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars  of 
additional  Income. 

I  shall  include  a  bibliography  with  this 
report  so  that  all  might  know  of  our 
source  material.  Included  In  this  mate- 
rial are  replies  from  35  of  the  50  secre- 
taries of  state.  Because  there  are  15 
States  which  have  not  yet  res[>onded  to 
our  inquiry  and  because  several  salary 
increases  are  pending  for  various  officials 
in  the  several  States,  this  report  will  be 
in  need  of  revision  and  updating  from 
time  to  time.  But  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  this  report  Is  the  most  com- 
prehensive that  has  yet  been  assembled 
for  those  salaries  of  governmental  em- 
ployees at  all  levels  of  government  which 
match  or  exceed  what  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  being  paid  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  review  it  might 
be  well  to  begin  with  a  very  simple 
resume  of  the  history  of  legislative  sala- 
ries since  the  year  1789  which  is  as 
follows: 

Revizw  of  Lxgislation  Establishing 

CONGUESSIONAL    SaUUOSS 

In  1789:  $6  for  every  day  in  attendance, 
plus  an  allowance  of  $6  for  every  30  miles 
given  at  tbe  beginning  and  the  end  of  every 
session  by  the  most  usual  road  from  the  Con- 
gressman's place  of  residence  to  the  seat  of 
Ck>ngre88. 

In  1818:  $8  for  every  day  in  attendance, 
plus  the  same  travel  expenditure  as  above. 

In  1856:  $8,000  per  year. 

In  1866:  $6,000  per  year,  plus  20  cents  per 
mile  for  travel  going  to  and  retiirnlng  from 
the  seat  of  the  Government. 

In  1873:  $7,500  per  year  in  lieu  of  all  pay 
and  allowance  except  actual  individual  trav- 
eling expenses  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  seat  of  the  Oovemment. 

In  1874:  The  act  of  1873  is  hereby  re- 
pealed; pay  and  mileage  revert  to  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  act  of  1866  above. 

In  1907:  $7,600  per  year;  no  change  in 
travel  allowance. 

In  1925:  $10,000  per  year;  no  change  in 
travel  allowance. 

In  1946:  $12,500  per  year,  plus  $2,500  ex- 
pense allowance  and  no  change  in  travel 
allowance. 

In  1955:  $22,500  per  year;  no  change  in 
travel  allowance. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  have  out- 
lined the  rn>ort  in  the  following  way : 

GovnmcxHT  Emplotxzs  Eakkino  $22,500  ox 
MoBX  Pb  Teas 


I.  Federal  employees: 

A.  Executive. 

B.  Judicial. 
O.  Legislative. 

n.  State  employees: 

A.  Executive. 

1.  Oovemors. 

3.  Other  administrators. 

3.  Superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction. 
PubUo  university  presidents, 
ofDcers,     and     department 
heads. 

B.  Judicial. 


r 


III.  County  employe 

A.  Executive. 

1.  Cotmty    administrators    and 

other  officials. 

2.  Coxmty  (or  intermediate)  su- 

perintendents of  school  dis- 
trlcto. 

B.  Judicial. 

IV.  City  employees: 

A.  Executive. 

1.  Mayors  and  city  managers. 

3.  Other  administrators. 

3.  Public  corporations  positions. 

4.  Superintendents  of  school 

districts. 
B.  Judicial. 
Bibliography. 

Government   employees   earning   $22,500   or 

more  per  year  {Federal,  State,  local) 
Federal  employees : 
Executive : 

The    President $100,000 

Vice    President 35,000 

Administrative    Assistants    to 

the  President  (2) _      22,500 

Director,      Bureau      of      the 

Budget 22,  500 

Director,   Office  of  Emergency 

Planning 25,000 

Director,  Ofllce  of  Science  and 

Technology 22,500 

Administrator,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational   Development 22 ,  506 

Foreign  Service ; 
Chiefs  of  missions: 

Class  1  (19) 27.500 

Class  2  (28) 25,000 

Class  3    (36). ._ 22,500 

Chiefs  of  aid  missions:  Class 

1    (4) — 22,500 

Secretary  of  AgricxUtxire 25,000 

Secretary  of  Commerce 25,000 

Secretary  of  Defense 25,000 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  _      22,600 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 

and    Welfare 25,  000 

Secretary  of  Interior 25, 000 

Attorney    General 26, 000 

Secretary  of  Labor 25,000 

Postmaster   General 25,000 

Secretary  of  State 26,000 

President's  special  representa- 
tive— Department  of  State..      26,000 

Under  Secretary  of  State. 23, 606 

Under   Secretaiy  for  PoUUcal 

Affairs  (U.N.) 23,606 

U.S.     representative     to     the 

United  Nations 37,518 

Deputy  U.S.  representative  to 

the  United  Nations 35,002 

Deputy  U.S.  representative  to 

the  UJJ.  Security  Council...      36, 002 
U.S.  representative  CouncU  of 
Organization     of     American 

States 25,002 

U.S.  representative  to  the 
U.N.    Economic    and    Social 

Council „_       33,506 

U.S.     representative     to     the 

UJ».  Trusteeship  CouncU 32,  506 

U.S.  representative.  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy.        22,506 

Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission        22,500 

Administrator,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency 22,500 

Administrator,  National  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Admin- 
istration        22,500 

Comptroller  General 22,  500 

Director,    U.S.    Arms    Control 

and  Disarmament  Agency 22,  506 

Members,      Mississippi      River 

Commission  (3) 33,500 

Trade      negotiations,      special 

representative 37,500 

Staff  director.  Commission  cm 

CivU  Rights .__       33,500 
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Government  employees  earning  $22,500  or 

more  per  year  (Federal,  State,  local)— Con. 
Federal  employees — Continued 
Judicial: 

Chief    Justice ^35  000 

Associate  Justices   (8) I      35*  000 

Chief  Judge,  Court  of  Customs 

and  Patent  Appeals 25, 500 

Judges  (4),  Court  of  Customs 

and  Patent  Appeals 25, 500 

Chief  Judge,  Customs  Court..      23,500 

Judges  ( 8 ) ,  Cvistoms  Court 22,  500 

Chief  Judge,  Court  of  Claims.  .  25  500 
Judges  ( 4 ) ,  Court  of  Claims. ...  25  500 
Circuit  Judges  (78),  courts  of 

appeals 25,500 

District  Judge,  district  coiirt..      23  000 

District  Judges  (306) 22  500 

Senior  Judges  (86) 23,  844 

Judge,  Court  of  MUitary  Ap- 
peals (3)... 25,500 

Judges,     Tax    Court    of     the 

United  States  (16) 22,  500 

Territorial  Courts  (Canal  Zone 
Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 

^lico) __ 22,500 

District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

Chief  Judge 33,000 

Judges  (14). -      22.500 

ReUred  Judges  (2) 22, 500 

Legislative: 

Speaker  of  the  Hovise 35,o6o 

Members  of  Congress : 

Senators  (100) 32,500 

Representatives  (435,  plus  1 
Resident       Commissioner, 

Puerto  Rico) 22,600 

State  employees: 
Executive:  ^ 

Governors: 

Alabama 25,000 

Al*«ka 25,000 

ArlBona 33,500 

California . 44^  iqq 

Florida 32!  500 

^^ 27,  500 

nilnols 30, 000' 

lo'™ 22.500 

Michigan _      27.600 

Ml««»«iPPl 26.000 

MlMOurl 26,000 

New  Jersey 35,000 

New  York 50.000 

North  Carolina . 25iooo 

Ohio. 25!  000 

Oklahoma- 25,000 

Pennsylvania 35,000 

Rhode  Island 25,000 

Te»« - 26,000 

Virginia 25,000 

Washington 22,500 

Other  administrators: 
Alabama:  State  hospital  su- 
perintendent   25,000 

California: 

Director  of  finance 30,319 

Coordinating    Council    of 
higher  education,  direc- 

*0' - 28,248 

Attorney  general 27,300 

Resources  agency  adminis- 
trator  :_      25,000 

Health  and  wrifare  agency 
administrator 25,000 

Highway      transportation 
agency  administrator...      25,000 

Youth  and  adult  correction 

agency  administrator...      26, 000 

Mental  hygiene  director..      24,806 

State     compensation     in- 
surance fund  manager.      22,576 
Florida: 

Inter-American  Trade :  Ex-  < 

position  director 50,000 

Citrus  commission  general 

»an»Ker 36,000 

Georgia:  Controller 20  145 
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Government   employees   earning  $22,500  or 

more  per  year  (Federal,  State,  local)— Con. 
State  employees — Continued 
Executive — Continued 
Other  administrators — Continued 
lUlnols: 
Mental  health  director...     $27  500 

Public  aid  director 25,500 

Chief  highway  engineer..      22,500 
Iowa:   Mental  health  direc- 

„*o'- 25,000 

Kansas: 

Institutional  management 

director 25,000 

Mental  health  director 27, 000 

Maryland : 

Roads  commission  chair- 
man        25,000 

Chief  health  officer 22,  500 

Mental  health  director 22,  500 

Massachusette:         Commis- 
sioner of  education 25, 000 

Michigan : 
Child  psychiatric  institute 

director _._       23,386 

Crippled  chUdren  commis- 
sion director 24,  576 

Highway  managing  direc- 

^^ -       22,655 

Medical        superintendent 

(13) 24,576 

Mental   health   clinic   di- 
rector  ._       28,042 

Mental  health  director...       24,000 
Mental     health     psychia- 
trist  23,386 

Mental   retardation   pro- 
gram director 28,  042 

Psychiatric    administrator 

(3) 25,724 

Public     health     commis- 
sioner        22  500 

Public    health    laboratory 

scientist 24,576 

PubUc  health  medical  serv- 
ices   director 24,576 

Personnel  director 22, 656 

Mississippi:  Tax  collector...      25,000 
Missouri:  Mental  health  di- 
rector  _ 25,000 

New  Mexico:  Revenue  struc- 
ture committee  chairman.      25, 000 
New  York: 
Executive      assistant      to 

Governor 27,500 

Attorney  general 27,500 

First     assistant     attorney 

general _._       22,665 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 

commission   diairman 25, 200 

Office  of  atomic  develop- 
ment,   director 27,300 

Director  of  the  budget...      28,875 
Deputy    director    of    the 

budget... 24,675 

Chief     budget     examiner 

(unit  No.  1) 23,159 

Chief  budget  examiner 
(capital    planning    and 

construction  unit ) 23,  610 

Chief  biidget  examiner 
(research  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy unit) 22,560 

Civil  defense  director 25, 200 

General  services  commis- 
sioner..  _ __.      27,300 

General     services    deputy 

commissioner 28, 575 

Commissioner  and  chair- 
man of  the  commission 

for  hxuaan  righta 25. 200 

Commissioner-vice  chair- 
man of  the  commission 

for  human  rights 33,  lOO 

Commissioner  of  the  ofllce 
for  local  govenunent 36.300 


Government  employees  earning  $22,500  or 

more  per  year  (Federal,  State,  local)  —Con. 
State  employees — Continued 
Executive — Continued 
Other  administrators — Continued  - 
New  York— Continued 
Chief  of  staff  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, cfunmanding  gen- 
eral   of    the   New   York 

National   Giiard $35,200 

Board  of  parole  chairman.      25. 200 
State  police  superintend- 
ent  25,200 

Office    of     transportation 

director 25,200 

Veterans'  affairs  director..       23, 100 
Agriculture    and   marketa 

commissioner 28,875 

ComptroUer 35,000 

First  deputy  comptroller.      25,200 
Deputy  comptroUer  (divi- 
sion of  administration) .      22, 700 
Deputy  comptroller  (divi- 
sion of  audita   and  ac- 

coimte). 22,700 

Deputy  comptroUer  (divi- 
sion of  municipal  af- 
fairs)       22.700 

Superintendent     of     the 

banking  department 28, 875 

First  deputy  superintend- 
ent of  banks 22,844 

President  of  the  dvU  serv- 
ice commission 28,875 

Department  of  commerce 

commissioner 28,  875 

First  deputy  commissioner 

of  commerce 22,  784 

Conservatitm         comny*- 

sioner — _ ___      28,  875 

Department  of  correction 

commissioner 28,875 

Education  commissioner..      28,875 
Deputy    commissioner    of 

education 25,  395 

Associate  commissioner  of 

education  (research) 23.295 

Associate  commissioner  of 
education  (elementary, 
■eoondary.     and     adult 

education) 23,295 

Associate  commissioner  of 
education  (liigh  and 
professional  education )  _  23 ,  295 
Associate  commissioner  of 
education  (cxiltiu^  edu- 
cation and  special  serv- 
ice*)-  - 23,295 

Industrial  commissioner. .      26.200 
Labor      relations      board 

chairman 33, 100 

Workmen's    compensation 

board  chairman 36,200 

Solicitor   general 25,880 

Department     of     mental 

hygiene  commissioner..       38,875 
Motor     vehicles    commis- 
sioner...        38.875 

Public  service  commission 

chairman 38,875 

Public  service  commission 

commissioner   (6) 35,300 

Public  service  commission 

counsel... 35,300 

First  assistant  ooiusel.  of- 
fice of  the  counsel  (Al- 
bany),    public     servioe 

commission 32,560 

Department      of      public 

works  superintendent..      26.200 
Administrative         deputy 

(public  works) 21, 944 

Superintendent  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance, 
department     of     puMlo 

•Wto 23.609 

Commtstoner     of     eoolal 

^"•re lS.g7S 


I 


Jti^ 
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non  TptT  |W8r 
State 


employcM  — Oanttaued 


XneutlTV— O  mtlnoad 


OUmti 

New 


23. 625 


ToKll — Oonttiraad 

of  State 928.875 

mnd  flnano*  oom- 

'.  and  pr«cldent 

tax  eommlHtoiL. 

(2) 

Hospital  sa- 


l^satti  o 


at 
Kortb 


tl« 


pflrtnta  iMten^ _■___»____. 


<»ilo: 


SupeiL  iteiutent  of  attucs- 


tl( 
Umtal 
nUiiwi  js 
OkUhoni 


dlTMtoi 
ORVfon 


Chnmstmar  of  edu- 


PaniMytT  inta 


AuitHo '. 
MMtal 


Llmtei  jut 
Ti«*mt«r. 


Joint 


Soutb 
•nt 


Texas: 


•ffatn  ■ecretary-- 
Stota     Boremmeiit 

lUreetor 

Saparlntend- 
•tata  hoqjital  for 
J  Ul 


'  •uperlz  tandem 
SupertBtan  lent 
•tructkn: 


CaUfomiik 


Mar^and 

itta \-.^. 


New  Jen  if. 
New  Tori 

OhiOL. 

Public 


of 
heada: 


OaUfannti, 
Coordliatlng 

blgh( 

recto 
TTWvenlty 

Oeneal 


Davla 


ftrlBf 
lor 
Loa 
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Jvly  18 


iptoitet*  eamfng  $27,500  or 
Federal,  State,  toeml)  — Con. 


ktasa— Oanttnued 


28.875 
23.100 


bealtb  direetor— . 

dtreetor 

Mental    Health 


liealtli     eommls- 
OofeiiHjr_ . 


Mental  taeattlt 
It 

of  pabUe  In- 


un  railtf 


and    departaMot 


nnlTcnlty     of      Aimh»if 
preali  lent 

Antnin 
dent 


Univecalty,  preai- 


Unlvaralty  of  Ari> 
p  -esldent 


council    foe 
education,     dl- 

r  of  California: 
admlnlstxatlon: 


Pn  ildoit 

Vlc>      president. 

r  ance 

Vice  president.  ^ 

utt  relations— 

▼lc4  president,  treasuz- 

'.  and  land  agent. 

Vnivemty  dean,  aca- 

d  tmlc  planning ._ 

Berkc  ley  campua:  Clian- 
ceU  ar 


campus: 


Chi  nceUor 


of  coUege  of  ag- 
riculture  

of  college  of  vet- 


ei  Inary  imwlh  tiie 


can^jius:  Chancel- 


A  kgelee  campus: 
Chi  ncellor 


of  college  of  let- 

and  science 

of    sdioal    of 

t!^9ttiittne  -.._..___. 

deanof  grad> 

division « 


Deal 


Aea<  emlci 


UJkte 


25.000 

25.000 
23.500 
22,500 

24.000 

25.000 

22.500 

25.000 
22.500 
22.500 
22,500 

23.000 

23.600 
22.500 
25.000 


22.500 
22.500 
25.000 
24.500 
28,  875 
25.000 


27.500 
24.000 

22.500 

28..  248 

38,000 
20.000 
26.000 
29.000 
22.700 
30.000 
24,000 
23.300 
23.17S 
23,000 
30,000 
81,073 
28.920 

2s,isa 


24,000 
25,000 


Oovemment  emptoyeee  eamtng  $22,500  or 
more  per  year  {Federal,  State,  local)  — Con. 

State  employees — Continued 
Executive — Continued 
Public  unversity — Con. 
California — Continued 
University  of  Calif. — Con. 
San      Diego      campus: 

Chancellor 825,000 

Santa  Cruz :  Chancellor.       23,000 
Hastings  College  of  Law: 

Dean 26, 189 

lYustees  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  colleges 32, 000 

Colorado: 
University  of  Colorado: 

President 27,  500 

Vice  president 23, 000 

Provoet 22,  600 

Dean  of  medical  school.       26,  500 
Colorado  State  University: 

President 

Connecticut:    University    of 

Cotmeetlcut,  preeldent 

Florida: 
University  of  norkla.  Col- 
lege of  Medicine: 
Head,     department     of 

psychology. 25,000 

Head,     department     of 

radlidogy 25,000 

tfead,  department  of  sur- 

g«ry 25,000 

Georgia: 
Medical  College  oS  Georgia. 

president 28,000 

University      of      Georgia. 

preeldent _       25,000 

Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, president 25,000 

Hawaii:  University    of    Ha- 

waU.  president 32,800 

nilnols: 
Eastern     State     Teacher^ 

CtMlege.  president 25,600 

Normal     State     Teacher^ 

College,  preeldent 25,  500 

Northern   State   Teacher's 

OoUege.  president 25,  500 

Western    State    Teacher's 

OoUege.  president 35, 500 

Southern   Illinois  UWver- 
slty: 

President 36,000 

Vice  president 24, 000 

Vice  president 34.  OOO 

University  ot  Dlinots: 

President 36, 000 

Vice  president 22,  600 

Vice  president 24,600 

Vice  president 26.  500 

Vice  president 28, 500 

Assistant  to  president—       22,600 
Profeasors     at     Chicago 
and  Champaign  eam- 

pusee   (14) 22,500-27.600 

Deans  (11) — 32.500-26.000 

Director 23,000 

OinctOT... ___ 26.600 

Indiana: 
Indiana  XTnlversity.  presi- 

dmt. _      30,000 

Pnrdui^  University,   i»«si- 

<»«»♦- 30,000 

Iowa: 

Iowa     State      University, 
president 26,000 

State  ITntrerslty  of  Iowa : 

President 26, 000 

Head  of  university  hos- 

P*»*l -.       30.000 


Unlvemty  of  Kansas : 

Chancellor 26, 000 

Chairman,  pathology  de- 
partment        25,000 

Chairman,  radiology  de- 
partment       25. 000 


Government  employees  etnutng  $22,500  or 
more  per  year  (Federal,  State,  local)  — Con. 

State  employees — Continued 
Executive — Continued  ^ 

Public  unverslty — Con. 
Kansas — Continued 

University  of  Knnsas — Con. 
Chairman,       psychiatry 

department . $25, 000 

Chairman,    surgery    de- 
partment       25,000 

Chairman,  obstetrics  de- 
partment       25, 000 

Chairman,  internal  med- 
icine department 25,  000 

Kansas    State    University. 

president 26,  000 

Louisiana :    Louisiana    State 

University,    president 25, 000 

Maryland:       University      of 

Maryland,   president 26,000 

Minnesota : 

University  of  Minnesota: 

President 31,  500 

Vice  president,  business.      25, 750 
Vice      president,      aca- 
demic  25,  750 

Nebraska:  University  of  Ne- 
braska, chancellor 27,  500 

New  York : 
State    University    of   New 
York: 

President 28, 875 

Dean,    upstate    medlciu 

college 26, 000 

Buffalo  College  of  Edu- 
cation  «       26,  000 

City  College  of  New  York. 

president 30,000 

City     College     presldento 

(4) 30.000 

North  Carolina:  Consolidated 

University,    president 22,500 

Ohio: 

Ohio  State  University : 

President 36,000 

Vice  president,  business 

and  finance 26.976 

Vice  president.  Instruc- 
tion        26. 976 

Dean,  medical  school 26,962 

Bowling  Green  State,  pree- 
ldent       30, 000 

Kent      State      University. 

president 26,  000 

Miami    University,    presi- 
dent       25, 000 

Ohio  University,  president.      25, 000 
Oklahoma : 
University    of    Oklahoma. 

president 1 22.  600 

Oklahoma    State    Univer- 
sity, president 22,  500 

Pennsylvania :    Pennsylvania 

State  University,  preeldent.      36, 000 
Tennessee : 
University  of  Tenneesee: 

Preeldent 25,  000 

Vice  president,  medical 

unit 25, 000 

Utah:    University    of    Utah. 

president 25,  000 

Washington:    University    of 

Washington,  president 30. 000 

West  Virginia:  University  of 

West  Virginia,  president—       30,  000 
Judicial: 


23.500 
22,500 


Supreme  court: 

Chief  Justice-... ... 

Assorts  tee    (2) 

California : 

Supreme  court: 

Chief  Justice 

Associates  (8) 

District  court  of  appeals: 

Presiding  Justlcee  (10) 

Associates    (20) 

Administrative      director      of 

courta 


29.400 
27.800 

25,200 
25,200 

25,200 


1963 


Oovemment  employees  emmitig  $22£00  or 

more  per  year  {Federal,  State,  loemi)—Caa. 
State  employees — Continued 
Judicial — Continued 
Connecticut: 
Supreme   Court   of  trron: 

Chief  Justice 

Delaware: 
Supreme  court:   Chief  tus- 

tlce 

Georgia: 
Supreme  court:    Chief  jus- 
tice  

Coiirt  of  appeals:  C^efjusI 

tlce 

HawaU: 

Supreme  court:    Chief  Jus- 
tice  

Dllnois: 
Supreme     court:      Justices 

(7) 

Circuit  court:  Jxistices  (20). 
Superior      court:      Justlcee 

.  (**) 29,000 

Appellate     court:     Justlcee 

(^) 25  000 

Louisiana:  '^* 

Supreme  court: 

Chief  Justice 25, 000 

^^Aj^iates  (6) 22.500 

Court  of  Appeals: 
Chief  JusUce _._       25.500 
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832,500 


22.600 


22.600 
22,500 


22,500 


30.000 
29,000 


iV 25,000 


Chief  Jus- 


Associates 
Massachusetto: 
Supreme  ooitft: 
tlce 

Michigan: 

Supreme  eotu-t:  Justices  (8) 
Minneeota: 
Supreme  court: 
Chief  Jmtice __._      23. 500 


23,000 
26,600 


22.600 


22,600 


Associates 
Missouri: 
Supreme      court:      Justices 

(7) _ 

New  Jersey: 
SutM-eme  court:    Chief  Ju«- 

^** 27  000 

Assoeiatee    (6) ..".'      26*000 

New  York:  -w.wo 

Court  of  appeals: 

Chief  Judge 39000 

AssocUtee    (6). — 36,500 

Appellate  divisions,  supreme 
court: 
1st  and  2d  departmento: 

Presiding  Justice 39  ooo 

Associates    (18) i.._      37.500 

3d  and  4th  departmenta: 

Preeldlng    Justice '..      S3, 000 

Assoctates    (13) 32.600 

General  trial  ooiut: 
SuprMne  court: 

Justices    (80) ^^       34,500 

Justices    (20)... 2       26.000 

Court  of  special  seeslons : 

Chief    Justice „  26 

Justices    (23)... 
SiUTOgate's  court: 
New    York    City 

(5) j^  jjQQ 

Richmond  Justice 33000 

Elsewhere: 

Presiding  Justice 26  000 

Justices    (22) 25;  000 

Domestic  relations  court: 

Presiding  Justice..,...! 30  ooo 

Justlcee  (34).....: —  S:SS 

State  administrator.  Judicial 

Conference 

North  Carolina: 

Supreme  court:  chief  Justice 
Pennsylvania: 
Supreme  court: 

Chief  Justloe 33  000 

AssocUtee    (8) 82.' 600 


Justices 


,000 
25,000 


31,075 
22,500 


and   other  offl- 


26,200 
25,128 


Government  employees  earning  $22,500  or 

more  per  year  {Federal,  state,  local)— Con. 
State  employees — Continued 
Jxxdlclal — Continued 
Pennsylvania — Continued 
Intermediate  appellate  court: 
Superior  court: 

President  Judge 831.000 

Associates    (6) 30,500 

General  trial  courta: 
Court  of  Common  Pleas: 

Judgee  (5)._ .'._      27.600 

Judgee    (98). _ 25,000 

Judgee  (12) 22.600 

Orphans      courta:       Judgee 

(24) 26,000 

County  employeee: 
Executive: 

County  administrators 
cials: 
California: 
Alameda   Coimty:    coimty 

administrator 26. 500 

Los  Angelee  Coimty: 

County  administrator 29, 700 

Coun^     counsel 28, 464 

District    attorney 26,' 500 

Superintendent  of  char- 
**'^-- 28.464 

^^'IS?!^'- 27. 500 

BaerUI 27. 500 

Chief    engineer 26,604 

Other  positions  (9) 25.176 

San  Diego  County:  County 

administrator 25, 020 

San     Prancisco     County: 

County  administrator.. 

San        Mateo        County: 

County     admlnlstrat<»_ 

Florida: 

Dade     County:      Medical 

examiner..™ 25,000 

Illinois: 
Cook  Coimty: 

District    attorney 25, 000 

Superintendent  of  hlgh- 

^f'T* 27  960 

Director  of  pubUc  ald.J      24,600 
Michigan : 
Wayne  Coimty: 
General  superintendent 

of      hoepltal 24.846 

Medical   examiner. 24,845 

County  (or  Intermediate) 
superintendento  of  school 
dlstricta: 

Florida:  Dade  Cotmty 95  000 

GeorgU:  DeKalb  County..  24*000 

Louisiana:  Orleans  Parish.        28*000 
Maryland:  Mbntgomery 

County    (RockvlUe) 23  000 

Judicial:  -      ^.000 

Illinois: 
Cook  County: 

County  court  Judge 39  ooo 

Probate  Judge 29000 

Circuit  court  Judge  (76) ..      29,'  500 
Associate     circuit     court 

Judge  (58) 28, 500 

Michigan : 
Wajme  County: 
Circuit  court  Judge  (18).. 
Probate  court  Judge  (5)  II 
Recorders  court  Judge  (9) 
Pennsylvania: 
Allegheny  County: 
Coimty    court,    preeldent 

_  J"<*«? 23, 000 

County  court.  assoeUtss..      22, 500 
Dauphin  County:  Common- 
wealth court 27  500 

Philadelphia  County: 
County    court,    president 

Judge 38,000 

County  court,  associates..      32.500 


25.501 
22,500 
24.500 


925,500 


12989 

Oot>emmenf  employees  earning  $22S00  or 

more  per  year  {Federal,  state,  local)  ~Con 
City  employees: 
Executive: 
Mayors  and  city  managexs: 

Arizona:  Phoenix 

California: 

AtiaK^tm 

Burbank '.'Ji'.V. 

Downey .Ji'Si 

Resno ._ 

Glendale H" 

Long  Beach "_'_ 

Loe  Angeles 

Oakland 

Norwalk 


26.796 
28.721 
22,800 
26,064 
25.800 
28.000 
25.000 
26.250 

S2i^";:::::;:::'------  -'^ 

Richmond 

Riverside VJi'Ji. 

Sacramento. 


29.862 
23.160 
28.100 

San  Diego .ZV".."~  £'!S 

San  Francisco ^'^ 

San  Joee. I"  JJ'^ 

SanLeandro "  ^'^ 

San  Mateo ""  JJ'SJ 

Santa  Ana ""  ^'ann 

Santa  Monica ^'ooo 

gmn«.tlcut:  Hartfo«i.::iII  S.'S? 

Miami 

*^ami  Beachimil""" 

St.   Petersburg!! 
nilnols:  Chicago 

Iowa:  Dee  Mblnee 

Kansas:  Wichita 

I-oulaiana:  New  Orleans' 
Maryland:  Baltimore.  ^ 

Michigan:  Detroit ~S.  as'oon 

Missouri:  36.000 

I^»n««  City 27  000 

St.  Louis.  27.000 

New  Jersey 
New  York: 

New  York  City so  onn 

New  RocheUe  '*'~° 

Rochester 

Yonkers 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Toledo. 

Pennsylvania 
Texas: 

Dallas 

Houston 


Newark. 


Philadelphia. 


25.000 
25.425 
24.000 
85.000 
34.000 
34.800 
25,000 
25,000 


26.000 
25,000 


28.000 
23.310 
22.875 

80,000 
25.000 
28.643 
25.000 
30.000 


- —       27,610 

San  Antonio.!!!!!!  »'  SS^ 

Virginia:  ^'^^ 

Newport  News 05  ono 

'  Norfolk .::"  !;•  °?j 

Richmond m'J2 

Washington:  «. "» 

^i5^a!!....!!!!!!!!!!"    SSS 

Wisconsin:    MUwaukee 34' 000 

Other  administrators:       <* 
California: 
Ix)ng   Beach:    City   attor- 

,  »«y- 23  400 

Loe  Angeles:  '  **" 

General  manager,  water 

and     power... 40,  5«o 

ueneral    manager     air- 

porta.... :.._._       35  000 

Assistant  genwal  man- 
ager,       water        and 

power 38  ^gg 

City     schools     business 

numager ««  f^m 

Chief  assistant  dty'it! 

Forney 3,  ,40 

Chief  electrical  engi- 
neer, water  and 
power 31  j^ 

Auditor-controller,  wa- 
ter and  power fi,  140 


I 
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city  wnployw  -OontlniMd 
BxaettttT*— O  ntlnuMl 


OUmti 


chlaf 
•niinaer.    vatar 


Aaslalant  thlat 

Cl^  Khoola  dtpvty  COB- 

l«r. 


Qper  ition 


po  rer 


tlo^ 
City 

bv 
Chl« 

Am 


bu  iUmm 


flO  T 

Dl  igo: 


City 
ten 


It)  ndMo: 
Cont  roU«r-. 


CbiM   Mlmlnlrtrstlv*  of- 

flo  *_____ .. .   .    , 
Publ  e  utUltlM 


Dirtilct 


City 


BaiUili 
jUlnols 
Chleagb 


Adm  nlstrmtlTe  oi 


Fire 


MMamdtn  atttm 


Boctmi 
Deve 


Ht 

Bust  I 

MlclHgar 


Dctroll 


ICaaoTirl 


Hew  J«n>y 
Ifcwazi 
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Jtdj/  18 


and  constm^' 
water  andpowr. 
wbooU      ^tfatf 

adminlatnUtv*  a<- 


dty 
attorney. 


•31.140 

so.sia 

39,185 


26.608 
26.S68 
36.166 

26,634 

36.634 

36.143 

36.060 

35,020 
35.030 

80. 638 


attorney..^ 

attorney ... 

ofllcer 


Btidf  et  director 

Cbal  ""fn^"  and  oomml^ 

■lo  aer.  urban  renewal. 
Dept  ty       commissioner, 

url  lan  renewal. 
Chief  engineer. 
City 


Oom  Dlsslox 


comptroller, 
3ner  ot 

tn^s 

of  health. 
Ontnfclsrtoner   of  plan- 

_nli  ig 

Oiiii8ilsBl<jiier  ot  pnldle 


38.813 
36,444 

35,315 
35,215 
35,315 
33,700 


35.000 
34,000 

30,000 

36,500 
34,706 
34.000 

34,000 
36,000 


34,000 


Oorp  ntton 


oonnael- 

KHnmlssloner 

director,  mimic- 

Ip^  TB  santtorlnm.. 

agent — ..... 

Superintendent    et    po- 


OpWlBOt        f**— *'tl^ 


tn  tor. 


Genval  manager, 

authority 

ess  manager,  trsn- 
authorlty 


Health    rrnnmls- 


Clty: 

director 


Hosp  !tal 
Ramdoglst. 


Path  tloglst 


St.  Lot  ts: 
Metr  >poUtan 
trl;t: 
■xtcutfre 


er  dl^ 


Oe  serai 


director 

counsel.. . 


35,000 
30,000 
30,000 

33,^33 
33.600 

30,000 


90,000 
40,000 
35.000 

34.331 


35.000 
35.600 
35.600 


35,000 
36.000 


Dtreetor  of  hos- 


pital I 35, 000 


$24,444 


40.000 
35,000 
35,000 


35,000 


37,500 
27,500 

27,600 


25.000 
25,000 
25.000 
35.000 
25.000 


25.000 
25,000 
25,000 


25. 000 


Oovermwrnut   trnptogeta  »amin§  $22J0$  or 

monperftmr  (fedsrai, State, loesi)- 
Clty  employees — (Tnntlnusd 
XzecutlTa— Contlnxied 
Other  admlnlstratars — Continued 
NewMnioo: 
Albuquerque:   City  attor- 
ney  

Wew  York: 
New  York  City: 

Controller 

Borough  i>resldsnts  (6)  _ 

City  council  president 

Chairman.  tuNising  au- 
thority  

Chairman,    transit    au- 
thority...  35.000 

DUtrict  attorney  (4) 34. 500 

EzacutlTe  deputy  super- 
intendent of  schools 33,  500 

Deputy  mayor 30. 000 

City  administrator 30,  000 

Deputy         superintend- 
ents  

Commisskmer  of  trallle- 
Members,  transit  author- 
ity (3) _ 

General  manager,  tran- 
sit authority. 27.500 

Bzecutlve    secretary    to 

mayor 

Assistant  to  the  mayor.  . 

Corporation  counrel 

First  deputy  controller- 
Budget  bureau  director- 
Commissioner     of    hos- 
pitals  25.000 

Hospital      directors      of 

sarrioe    (10) 

Fire  commissioner 

Police  commissioner 

Commissioner  of  public 

works.. 
Commissioner  of  sanita 

tlon 25,  000 

Commissioner  of  parks.      25,000 
General  cotmsel,  transit 

snithorlty 35,000 

Chairman     of     housing 

and  redevelopment 25,  000 

Director   of    personnd 25,000 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia: 

Uansglng  dlreetor 26. 500 

Director  of  finance 26.  500 

Cl^   solicitor 36,500 

City  repreeentatlve 26,500 

Executive  director,  gen- 

wal  hospital 25,000 

Street  eommlssfoner 24, 000 

Water  commtsstoner  and 

d^  engineer 34,  000 

Texas: 

Dallas:  City  attorney 23.700 

Public   corporations   positions: 
California: 
East  Bay  Uunlclpal  UtUlty 
District: 

General  manager 33.  600 

Attorney 27, 600 

Louisiana:  Director,  port  ot 

New  Orleans 40.000 

New  York: 
Port    of    New    YOTk    Au- 
thority: 

Executive  director 60,000 

Deputy     executive     di- 
rector  48.000 

General  counsel 45.000 

Chltf  engineer 45.000 

Director,  finance 40,000 

Director,     marine     ter- 
minals       40. 000 

Director,   port   develop- 
ment        40. 000 

Dlractar.  aviation 40,000 

Director,  administra- 
tion        35, 000 

Director,     public     rela- 
tions        35.000 


Oomemment  emptopee*  taming  $2iJS00  or 

more  per  year  (Federal,  SUUe,  load) — Con. 
City  employees — Oontinuad 
Executive — Continued 
Public  corporations  positions — Con. 
New  York — Contlnoed 
Port  Authority — Continued 

Director,  personnel ;..    $33,300 

Director,    tunntia    and 

bridgas 33. 300 

General  attorney .      83.000 

First     d^mty    dlreetor. 

aviation ...      33, 000 

General  aoUdtar 33.000 

Controller 31.360 

Director,  terminals 31,000 

Director,  world  trade 80,000 

Deputy     director.     jxMrt 

development -      39. 500 

Deputy  chief  engineer..      39, 000 
Deputy  director,  marine 

terminals 38. 400 

Engineer    ut    oonstruo- 

Uon : 28, 000 

Deputy  dlreetor,  trana- 

portatlon  policy 27, 500 

Chief  architect 37.500 

Deputy    director.    avla> 

tlon 27. 000 

Deputy     dlreetor.     real 

estate,. —      37.000 

Assistant  chief  engineer. 

design 36,000 

Deputy  director,  opera- 
tions service 35.558 

Chief,  port  commerce 35,  558 

Engineer,    research   and 

development 35.536 

Deputy  director,  tunnels 

and  bridges 35.000 

Trlboro  Bridge  and  Tun- 
nel Authority: 

General  manager 45,000 

Assistant  general   man- 
ager          37,500 

Coxmsel 32, 000 

Assistant  civil  engineer.      20,000 
Pennsylvania:  Delaware  Blv- 
er  Basin  Commission:  Ex- 
ecutive director 25, 000 

South  Carolina :  South  Caro- 
lina Public  Service  Author- 
ity: General  manager 25.000 

Texas:  Lower  Colorado  River 
Authority:  General  man- 
ager    25,000 

Superintendents  of  school  dis- 
tricts: 
Arizona: 
Phoenix     Union     High 

School  District 24.000 

Tucson 25. 675 

California: 

Concord     (Mount    Diablo 

USD) 24.000 

Covlna 24.000 

Fremont       Union       High 

School    (Siinnyvale) 23,200 

Fresno 25, 110 

P*uIlerton      Union      High 

School 23, 000 

Olendale 25,000 

Hayward       Union       High 

School 23. 535 

Inglewood 

Montebello  Unified 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles: 
Superintendent   of   dis- 
trict        35. 000 

Associate     superintend- 
ent  29,  767 

Assistant     superintend- 
ent  26.674 

Norwalk-La  liirada 24,000 

Oakland 26, 250 

Palo    Alto 23,000 

Pasadena 26, 000 

Richmond . 22, 726 


23.500 
23,500 
26,000 
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aovemment  emptofeeM  emmin§  $llfiOO  or 
mon  ptr  pear  (reOeral,  State,  loool)— Con. 
City — Continued 

Siqierlntendents— Continued 
California — Conttmied 

Riverside $22, 500 

Sacramento «...._____      23  750 

San  Bernardino ____....      34)436 

San  Diego: 

Superintendent 38, 393 

Associate     superintend- 
ent        34,638 

San  Francisco 81,000 

Sequoia  Union  High  School 

(Redwood  City) 28, 000 

Torrance . 23,000 

Whittler       Union       High 

School 24.  000 

Colorado:    Denver 29,000 

Connecticut:      New     Haven 

area   (Greenwich) 38,500 

Illinois; 
Chicago: 

Superintendent 48, 500 

Associate     superintend- 
ent  __       27,600 

Highland    Park    HJ3.    No. 

^108 - 34,000 

Hew  Ttler  Township  High 

School  District  (Wlnnet- 

,  *• 87,600 

Nlles       TOwnah^       High 
School  District  No.  219 

(Skokie) 23,500 

Lyons       Township       High 
School       District       (La 

Grange) 25,500 

Oak      Paik-Rlver     Forest 
High      School      District 

(Oak  Park) 34,500 

Wlnnetka  EDS 32,500 

Indiana:  Gary 34.000 

Iowa:   Davenport 34,500 

Kansas: 

Wldilta 22.500 

Shawnee     Mission     Rural 
Hlg^  School  District  No. 

..     • 23.500 

ICaryland:   Baltimore.. 26.000 

Massachusetts:    Boston 25,000 

Michigan: 

Detroit 33.000 

Flint _  27,500 

Oraase  Points 23,600 

Minneeota: 

Minneapolis 28, 000 

St.    Paul.. 22,500 

Missouri: 

Ladne 26, 500 

Blansas  City 24,000 

St.    Louis 25,000 

University  City 22, 500 

Nebraska:   Omaha 37,000 

New  Jersey:  Newark 34.000 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque..  22,500 
New  York : 

Buffalo 24. 000 

East  Meadow 34,000 

East  Rockaway..; 38,000 

Farmlngdale 28, 000 


Garden  City 

Great  Neck 

Hewlett 

Huntington— Union     Free 

School  District  No.  8 

Kenmore    District,    TOna- 

wanda 

Mount  Vernon . 

New  York  City: 

Superintendent 87. 800 

Associate  superintend- 
ent  

Assistant  siqwrlntend- 
ent 

Dlreetor 

New  Rochelle 

<^ter  Bay  School  Dlstrlet 

No.  1  (Syoeset) 96.008 

Plalnvlew ^ 33.008 


35.500 
39,000 
33,340 

34.000 

33.065 
38, 780 


—       37, 800 


33,848 

38,646 
34,000 


Oooemment  employees  e€Hmtnff  $22,500  or 
more  per  year  (Federal,  State,  Utoal)  —Con. 
City— Continued 
Superintendents — Oontlaued 
New  York— Continued 

Port  Washington $22,500 

Rochester 24, 600 

Roslyn 25. 000 

Scarsdale 26, 500 

Schenectady 22, 550 

White  Plains 24,500 

Yonkers 23  146 

Ohio: 

Akron 25, 000 

Cincinnati 30.000 

Cleveland 26, 000 

Colimibus 25, 000 

Dayton 22,  625 

Oregon: 

Portland 23.400 

Pennsylvania: 
AUngton  Township   High 

School 24.000 

Lower  Merlon  Sdiool  Dis- 
trict (Ardmore) 32,500 

Philadelphia 37, 500 

Pittsburgh 30,000 

Texas : 

Dallas 33,000 

Fcart   Worth 34,000 

Houston 37,500 

San  Antonio 35, 000 

Spring  Branch  ISD  (Hous- 
ton)        32,600 

Virginia:  Richmond 33, 160 

Washington:  Seattle 34,000 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee 39,000 

Judicial: 
Illinois: 
Chicago: 
Municipal  court: 

Chief  judge 25.000 

Associates  (12) , 22,500 

Michigan: 
Detroit: 
Recorder's      court     traffic 

Judge 24,600 

Court    of    common    pleas 
Judges ___      25,000 

BZBLIOGBAPHT 

American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Super- 
intendents' Salaries,  1962. 

Fennell,  Margaret.  Positions  Requiring 
Appointment  by  the  President,  revised  De- 
cember 1962. 

International  City  Manager's  Association. 
Mimlctpal  Yearbook,  1962. 

National  Association  ot  Counties.  Sala- 
ries of  Selected  County  Officials  (Counties  of 
,i^proxlmately  1  Million  Population),  Oc- 
tober 1963. 

National  Association  of  County  Officials. 
County  Administrator  Salaries,  October 
1962. 

National  Bdiication  Association.  Salary 
Schedule  Maximums  for  Adminlstratora, 
1962-63,  School  Systems  Having  600  or  More 
Pupils,  February  1963. 

National  Education  Association.  Salary 
Schedule  Maximums  for  School  Administra- 
tors, 1961-62.  Urban  Districts  100,000  and 
Over  in  Population.  1961. 

Public  Perscmnel  Association.  Executive 
Compensation  in  Public  Service  (California) , 
AprU  1960. 

U.£L  Civil  Service  Commission.  Pay 
Rates  of  $25,000  or  More  in  State  and 
Local  Government,  March  1963. 

UJ3.  ClvU  Service  Conmilsslon.  Sal- 
ary Rates  or  Salary  limitations  FUed  by 
Congnss  for  mdlvMiial  ^oettlona  In  tha 
Exeevttre  Branch,  December  1863. 

Callfbmla  State  Budget,  fiscal  1963. 

Illinois  Budget,  fiscal  1963  and  1963. 

Information  from  the  secretarlM  of  state 
of  all  50  States  in  response  to  a  request 
of  July  3, 1963. 

Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  80- 
elety.     "State  and  Federal  JUdldal  Salary 
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48,  No.   18^  WUarth   1963. 


WnmmTfee."  voL 
341-388. 

New  York  State  Budget,  fisoal  1064. 

Tbm  Book  of  the  States.  1983-68. 

"Study  Report  of  l^MClal  Conunittee  on 
Elected  Officials*  Sateries  (City  of  Milwau- 
kee) ,-  1980. 

U.8.  Ckva  Service  Commission.  The  Tea- 
oral  Top  Salary  Network,  revised  AprU  1963. 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH— HEART 
AND  BLOOD  VESSEL  DISEASES 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Canfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  ocmsent  that 
the  gentleman  frcun  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
FooARTYl  may  extend  his  remafks  at  this 
point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  la  there 
objection  to  the  requiest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation's  No.  1  health  enemy  to  the  heart 
and  blood  vessri  diseases,  a  broad  com- 
plex of  diseases  and  dlsOTders  including 
heart  attack  and  stroke,  rheumatic 
fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease,  in- 
born heart  defects,  high  Mood  pressure 
and  other  ccxnplicatiims  of  hardening  of 
the  arteries,  varicose  veins,  congestive 
heart  failure,  endocarditis,  peripheral 
vascular  disease,  heart  disease  caused  by 
dii^theria,  thyroid,  kidney,  boA  other 
organic  disorders,  and  many  other  heart 
and  circuIatcHT  conditions. 

These  diseases  account  for  approx- 
imate 950.000  deaths  in  the  United 
States  in  a  year.  This  is  more  than  the 
total  number  of  deaths  from  all  other 
causes  combined. 

AddiUonally.  considerably  more  than 
10  million  living  Americans  are  afflicted 
in  varying  degrees  by  one  or  w  nether  of 
these  disorders.  Men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  erairioyer*  and  employees— all 
are  subject  to  ttwse  diseases.  Tliey  play 
no  favorites. 

Medical  science  Is  »w|f<ng  a  mints  nt 
attack  on  this  great  health  problem  and 
encouraging  progicss  to  betaig  made 
through  research  underwritten  by  public 
contributions  to  the  Heart  Fund  and  by 
GovemnMBt  siq>port  through  the  Heart 
Institute.  Such  research  in  recent  years 
has  developed  vital  new  knowledge  to 
improve  diagnostic  techniques  so  that 
heart  disease  victims  can  be  discovered 
more  rapidly  and  be  given  earlier  treat- 
ment that  has  also  been  vastly  advanced 
in  the  past  generation. 

Thus,  it  to  now  posedble  for  most  heart 
attack  victims  to  recover  from  first 
attacks,  three  out  of  four  who  do  so  being 
able  to  return  to  their  jobs;  new  treat- 
ment and  new  methods  of  rehabilitation 
now  can  reduce  or  prevent  invalidism 
from  stroke:  rheumatic  fever  and  rheu- 
matic heart  disease,  major  childhood 
menaces,  can  be  made  preventable 
diseases;  most  eases  ot  high  blood  pres- 
sure now  can  be  eontrcAled,  reducing 
damage  and  threat  <jt  damage  to  the 
heart,  brain,  and  kidneys;  and.  of  hto- 
toric  value,  many  defects  of  the  heart 
its^  and  its  givat  wato,  hopdess  only 
a  few  ye«r8  ago,  now  are  oorreetable 
Onrough  4rainaitle  advanccB  te  aorveiy. 
By  tfaemadves,  however,  rosearch  ad- 
vances are  mere  academle  vtetortes.    It 
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Is  necessary  to  <  ommunicate  them  to  the 
physiciaiis  of  he  Nation  and  to  the 
public  so  that  hey  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  lengthc  nine  and  savlnc  the  Uvea 
of  vicUou  of  t  tese  dimwineH.  Thus,  the 
Job  of  oommi  nicatlon  is  Imperative. 
This  Job  is  also  twofold.  First,  the  truths 
about  the  dang  ers  of  the  heart  diseases, 
and  the  great  c<  mplexity  of  this  problem, 
must  be  Inrouiht  to  the  people,  mis- 
information dls  (pelled.  and  hope  and  en- 
couragement c  -eated.  Secondly,  all  of 
us  must  be  mac  e  aware  of  the  facts  that 
these  diaeaswi  now  can  be  controlled 
better  than  eviT  before,  that  risks  can 
be  reduced^  tha  t  preventive  steps  can  be 
undartalcen.  ani  that  early  discovery  and 
early  treatmen  can  q;)eU  the  difference 
between  a  full,  useful,  productive  life  on 
the  one  hand  a  id  protracted  illness  and 
unnecessarily  e  urly  death  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  xuly  valuable  results  of 
the  campaign  the  American  Heart 
Association  cairies  on  nationally  each 
February  is  th<  f  iirtherance  of  this  im- 
portant commu  lication  need.  The  Heart 
Association  caiipaign  focuses  a  public- 
informational  s  »otlight  on  the  heart  dis- 
ease problem  t  trough  a  concerted  effort 
to  win  the  sup  lort  of  all  media — news- 
paper, magaai  le.  and  broadcasting — 
during  this  period.  And,  additionally, 
it  attracts  to  Jbs  ranks  more  than  IV^ 
million  volunte  n  throughout  the  month 
to  carry  the  hi  art  story  into  the  homes 
of  our  citizens  everywhere  by  dis- 
tributing authpritative  brochures  and 
pamphlets. 

Because  Fdliirary  has  become  so  im- 
portant in  the  crusade  that  science  is 
conductins   aciinst    these    treacherous 


diaeaaes.  every 


highlight  ita  in  iportance  in  the  eyes  of 


all  Americana. 
I  am  propoeini 


proval  a  requea  that  the  Preaident  of  the 


United   Stetes 
quested  to  iasue 


Mr. 


Objection  to  the 
from  California 


we  have  heard 
78  issue  some 


tf  ort  should  be  made  to 


It  la  for  thia  reason  that 
to  this  body  for  its  ap- 


be  authorized  and   re- 
annually  a  proclamation 


designating  Fet  ruary  as  American  Heart 
Month,  invltinr  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  terr  tories  to  issue  proclama- 
tions for  like  luxpoeea,  and  urging  the 
people  of  the  I>  fttion  to  give  heed  to  the 
nationwide  prcblem  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessel  dii  eases  and  to  support  all 
essential  progr  mfia  required  to  solve  it. 


FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM 


BROW1  of  CaHfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Kir.  Oon- 
ZAZ.ZZ]  may  er  end  his  remarks  at  this 
point  and  inch  de  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKS  R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentleman 
? 
There  was  xu  objection. 
Mr.  GONZAI EZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately 
1  iroponents  of  Public  Law 
laima  for  that  so-called 
hiunanitarlan  solution  to  our  farm  labor 
problon. 
To  our  argi^nent  that  the  influx  of 


foreign  labor  d  screasea  domeatic  wagea 
by  increaaing  t  le  aupp^  of  labor,  they 
say.  "But  the  I  abor  Department  allows 
no  braceroa  to  work,  in  the  UJB.  for  less 


than  the  minimum  adverse-effect  wage 
set  by  the  Department." 

True  enough,  the  Labor  Department 
does  set  an  adverse-effect  wage  so  that 
supposedly  the  domestic  wage  is  not  de- 
pressed. But  let  MS  look  at  this  situation 
more  closely. 

Prior  to  1992  there  was  no  attempt  to 
prohibit  the  bracero  program  from  ad- 
versely affecting  domestic  wages.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  domestic  migrants' 
wages  were  then  lower  than  what  they 
would  have  been  without  Public  Law  78. 
That  conclusion  is  slinple  supply-and- 
demand  analysis,  supplemented  by  the 
fact  that  braceros  can  live  much  more 
cheaply  than  can  domestic  migrants. 

Farm  wages  were  thus  depressed  before 
any  concrete  and  practical  adverse-effect 
provision  was  put  into  practice.  In 
March.  1962.  therefore,  when  the  Labor 
Department  set  the  minimum  wage  for 
braceros,  it  was  taking  an  average  wage 
for  an  occupation  already  depressed  by 
a  cheap  foreign  labor  supply. 

This  is  the  built-in  adverse  effect  of 
any  bracero  program.  It  remains 
whether  the  Labor  Department  requires 
growers  to  hire  all  domestics  seeking 
work  at  that  wage  or  not.  It  remains 
whether  the  Labor  Department  now  sets 
an  adverse-effect  wage  or  not. 

I  invite  those  who  claim  that  sufficient 
domestic  laborers  can  never  be  procured 
for  stoop  labor  to  examine  the  successful 
program  established  by  commimities  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  to  supply  all 
growers  with  seasonal  domestic  labor. 
This  takes  concerted  efforts  by  com- 
mimities. It  requires  a  higher  wage  and 
better  living  conditions.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  it  has  worked. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LIFE  IS  A  GREAT 
BLESSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpirn]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  human  beings 
I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  know — 
the  late  William  K  Dorfman  of  Forest 
Hills.  N.Y.  If  ever  an  American's  life 
and  works  were  worthy  of  recognition  in 
this  House,  his  merit  this  honor. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  talk  about  Bill 
Dorfman.  my  dear  friend  whose  im- 
timely  passing  occurred  last  March  12. 
Few  persons  leave  behind  them  such  a 
record  of  dedicated  service  to  himianity. 
Although  he  earned  a  worldwide  reputa- 
tion for  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America,  the  every- 
day kindnesses  and  deeds  of  humanity 
which  he  habitually  demonstrated,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Personally.  I  can 
say  that  my  life  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched in  having  known  Bill  Dorfman 
and  sharing  a  deep  and  beautiful  friend- 
ship with  him.  Coimtless  others,  I  am 
sure,  feel  the  same  wi^. 

To  Bill  Dorfman's  lovely  wife.  Rose, 
and  his  fine  family.  I  extend  my  sincere 
sympathy.    Mrs.  Dorfman  was  a  con- 


stant inspiration  to  her  husband,  as  she 
dedicated  herself  to  the  causes  in  which 
he  so  avowedly  believed.  She  is  former 
president  of  the  Queens  region  of  the 
Hadassah.  the  women's  Zionist  organi- 
zation, and  has  gained  a  national  repu- 
tation for  her  work  in  this  group  and  in 
other  good  cavises. 

Mr.  Dorfman  was  a  native  of  new 
York  City  and  at  an  early  age  became 
associated  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
homeless  Jewish  people  to  rebuild  their 
ancestral  homeland.  To  the  Zionist 
movement  he  gave  his  constant  support 
and  because  of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions many  honors  came  his  way.  But 
he  never  forgot  the  little  deeds  that  make 
for  lasting  friendship.  He  was  never 
too  busy  to  assist  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  He 
was  a  man  of  tender  compassion. 

An  essay  by  Max  Nordau  entitled  "On 
Life  and  Death"  has  been  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  by  Max  Chaitman  and 
appeared  in  the  29th  Annual  Convention 
Manual  of  the  Long  Island  Zionist  Re- 
gion in  June  of  this  year.  This  essay 
is  so  poignant  and  reflects  much  of  what 
I  feel  about  my  dear  friend.  Bill  Dorf- 
man, that  I  want  to  bring  you  a  part  of 
it: 

At  the  foot  of  a  gigantic  mountain  wbos« 
head  was  constantly  covered  with  snow 
there  lay  a  tranquU  valley.  Near  the  valley 
there  flowed  a  lively  stream.  And  the  stream 
washed  the  roots  of  a  very  old  oak  tree. 
The  face  or  the  tree  was  reflected  In  the 
water.  In  the  shade  of  the  oak  tree  grew 
a  variety  of  flowers  and  on  the  top  of  the 
tree  nested  an  old  and  wise  owl. 

On  a  hot  siimmer's  day  the  flowers  stopped 
blooming,  their  petals  withered  and  com- 
plaints were  heard  among  the  flowers  con- 
cerning their  fate.  "How  unfortunate  we 
flowers  are  and  how  bitter  is  our  fate.  •  •  * 
Only  for  a  short  while  do  we  enjoy  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds.  •  •  •  A  thovisand  times 
more  fortunate  is  this  oak  tree  whose 
rustling  branches  make  us  all  tremble  with 
their  mighty  soimd.  •  •  •  she  still  lives  and 
who  knows  how  many  more  thousands  of 
jrears  she  will  live  and  enjoy  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  spring." 

The  little  flower  who  spoke  became  silent 
and  a  strong  wind  passed  through  the 
branches  of  the  old  oak  tree  and  the  tree 
chastised  the  flower  who  spoke.  "As  you 
understand,  thus  you  speak.  The  truth  is 
that  my  life  is  longer  than  yovirs,  but  you 
are  greatly  in  error  when  you  envy  me.  •  •  • 
Tour  life  is  devoid  of  sorrow  and  every  mo- 
ment of  your  life  is  a  Joy.  You  know  only 
the  Joys  of  the  spring  and  the  pleasantness 
of  the  early  summer.  The  sorrow  of  the 
winter  is  not  known  to  you.  You  have  no 
enemies.  •  •  •  But  I,  from  early  youth,  had 
to  carry  on  a  war  with  a  host  of  enemies  that 
sought  to  destroy  me.  •  •  •  If  you  desire 
to  envy  the  fate  of  someone  who  will  truly 
live  forever,  then  choose  to  envy  the  fate  of 
this  great  moimtaln  that  is  above  us,  and 
not  my  fate." 

Deep  silence  fell  for  a  brief  moment.  Then 
there  was  a  great  uproar  on  the  mountain. 
The  mountain  began  to  speak:  "Oh  you 
mighty  tree,  I  see  that  years  have  not  given 
you  any  wisdom.  You  are  not  wiser  than 
this  little  blue  flower.  There  is  nothing  on 
earth  that  is  eternal.  The  earth  itself  is 
not  eternal.  *  *  •  I  do  not  think  much,  and 
I  dream  empty  dreams.  My  time  passes 
without  purpose.  I  hardly  notice  what  hap- 
pens around  me.  Everything  to  me  is  empty 
and  void.  Oh,  how  I  wish  to  be  like  you.  or 
even  to  be  like  the  Uttle  flowers  that  grow 
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nearby.    MXL  at  you  see  life  for  a  whUe.    I 
see  notblBg." 

At  that  moment  the  wise  owl  that  lived 
on  the  treetop  and  was  listening  to  all  this 
screamed  and   la   a   loud  voice   asked  the 
mountain,  tb*  oak  tree,  and  the  UtUe  flower 
to  look  at  the  waters  of  the  stream.    Upon 
the  face  of  the  water  there  appeared  a  boat 
of  tiny  creatures.    They  were  day  IUm  that 
had  Just  been  hatched.     They  q>read  their 
fraU  wings  and  drank  from  the  soft  sweet 
breeze  and  they  washed  their  tiny  bodies  in 
the  warm  sun^tna.     Then  they  began  to 
dance — individually.  In  twoa,  or  in  groups. 
They  were  not  concerned  about  things  that 
were   before  them,  nor   about  things  that 
were  to  come  after  them.    That  moment  was 
a  moment  of  abundance  for  them.     They 
were   lost  in   their  ecstasy   until   the   day 
tiuued  and  disappeared.    They  folded  their 
wings  and  began  to  descend  upon  the  face 
of  the  stream.    The  Joyful  thoughts  of  that 
wonderful  day  began  to  fade  little  by  little. 
Everything  around  them  began  to  disinte- 
grate, and  they  began  to  sleep  a  sweet  sleep, 
satisfied  like  children  who  played  and  got 
tired.    But  they  were  not  sleeping,  for  they 
were  dead.    When  their  dead  bodies  covered 
the  surface  of  the  stream,  the  wise  owl  said 
this  to  the  mountain,  the  oak  tree,  and  the 
flower:  "A  short  life  or  a  long  life,  that  does 
not  add  or  detract.   A  beautiful  life  is  a  great 
blessing." 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BaowN  of  CaHfomla)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  CAaxT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  RovsR. 

Mr.  DAifBLS. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIONE9D 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Artminiatratton.  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJL  a»98.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  14. 
and  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  award  of  certain  ■rvedals  and  the  liiedal 
of  Honor  Roll. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  ccmsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Arends)  .  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  ofBcial  business. 

To  Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKIER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  682.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
deOnltlon  of  "peanuts"  which  is  now  in  effect 
under  the  Agrleult«iral  Adjustment  Act  of 
1838.  as  amended. 


IflSI.  A  Mter  ttam  «h»  AdmlalBtimtar.  Ka- 
tlooal  AsroMuiUos  and  Space  Admialstn- 
tlon.  transmitting  a  report  to  the  Ckunmlttee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  Rouse  of 
Representative  pvmiaat  to  section  1(c)  of 
the  Nattanal  Mtoamixaem  and  Spaee  Admln- 
McatloB  Anttwtiiimi  Act  for  Urn  fiscal 
year  18«8  (78  Stak  any.  to  tha  Committee 
OB  Sdeaee  and  Artmwi»tica 

1062.  A  letter  flBom  tha  AdBMnlatrator  Vet- 
erans' Admtnlstzmtkm,  traaamUklng  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  enttttatf  "A  bUI  to  relieve 
the  Vetanaa*  Adastmatrattoa  from  paying  in- 
terest OB  the  aaoont  of  capital  fmda  ttans- 
larred  la  fiscal  year  t9e2  from  th*  dlract  loan 
revv^ving  fund  to  the  loan  goaiaBtee  revolv 
ing  fund":  to  the  CoMmlUae  an  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

1063.  A  letter  from  tha  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  transmitttn«  a  tetter  fr«n  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  ot  tha  Azuy^  dated 
May  31.  1963.  submitting  a  nport.  toMthcr 
with  accompanying  papcra  and  an  lllvatra. 
tion,  on  a  letter  report  on  St.  Mmtwrts  Tal- 
bot County.  Md..  autharlaed  by  ttia  Biver 
and  HarbOT  Act  i4>vroTed  July  24,  1848:  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUe  Worka. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered .  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rtan  of  New  York  for  10  minutes 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  (Curtis,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  RxTMSFELD,  for  1  hour  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  Cxjuna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiBAL) .  for  1  hour,  on  Monday.  July  22. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiBAL) .  for  15  minutes,  today. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  thia  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3845.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilisation  Act  of  October 
3. 1061  (76  Stat.  766) ;  and 

H.R.  2998.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  14, 
and  38,  United  States  Code,  with  req>ect  to 
the  award  of  certain  "»*<<fiM  and  the  M^^lni 
of  Honor  Roll. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  Houae  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  July  22.  1963,  at 
12  o'dodc  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  Instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Mnj.EH  of  California  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  to  include  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Webb. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiBAL)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  SiBAL. 

Mr.  McLosKET. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiffy.  relative  to  the  message  of  the 
President  of  today.  July  18.  and  his  recom- 
mendation of  tha  Impoaitlon  of  a  speelal 
exdae  tax,  called  aa  Interest  aqualiaatlon 
tax;  and  submitting  certain  laftomatton  and 
detailed  explanation  of  tha  intenat  equali- 
zation tax;  to  tha  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oes- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  la. 
port  on  the  review  of  the  constmettaB  of  a 
U.S.  Embassy  oflloe  buiUttng  and  aa  adjaeant 
ambassadorial  resldenoa  at  Rabat,  ifcrottar: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
ticms. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  0*f  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  cnerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fc^ows: 

Mr.  BUCKLET:  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works.  S.  254.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
acq\ilsltlon  of  certain  property  In  square  768 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition 
to  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
BuUdlng;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
5TO).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  480.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  5,  1938,  esUbllshlng  a  small 
claims  and  conciliation  branch  In  the  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  ColumbU- 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  661).  Re- 
ferred to  the  CTommittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMZZXAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  490.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  2,  1940.  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  recording  of  liens  on  motor  vehicles 
and  trailers  registered  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  alphabetical  file  on  such  Uens 
be  maintained;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  662) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMniiAN:  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
trtct  of  Columbia.  HJl.6863.  AbiUtoamend 
tha  District  of  Coliunbla  Unemployment 
CiMnpensaUon  Act,  as  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  663 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  6128.  A  biU  to  amend 
section  16  of  tha  Ufa  Insurance  Act  to  per- 
mit any  stock  life  insurance  company  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  m»in».Btn  its  record 
of  stockholders  at  its  principal  place  of 
business  la  the  DIstrtct  of  Cotumbta  m  at 
the  office  of  its  deatgnatad  stock  transfer 
agent  in  the  Distrlet  of  Columbta,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
664).    Bef erred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMnUkN:  Oommlttae  on  the  Du- 
tHct  of  Oolamblaw  HA.  8360.  A  bill  to 
amend  tha  act  entitlad  "An  act  for  tha  tagu- 
latlon  of  the  practloa  oC  tmnUattj  In  the  Dls- 
trtct  of  OotaMPbla.  aad  for  tha  prataeUaa  of 
tha  paof^la  tooB  easplrtalnn  1b  rniatton  thera- 
to".  appnwad  Jwm  8,  IMS.  as  aaanded; 
without  amendment  (Sept.  No.  885).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 
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July  18 


PUBLIC  BIL  J3  AND  REBCXillTEONS 

Under  clatue  4  of  rule  XX  IT.  pubUc 
bills  and  reooh  Uons  were  introduced  and 
severally  refei  red  ••  follows: 

By  Mr.  n  OMPSOH  of  Nmr  Janty : 

HJt.  7e48.  A  I  Ul  to  rqiMl  Motion  4  of  th* 
act  of  July  a»,  1  899.  rolatlaf  to  th«  pcohlM- 
tkm  against  fly  af  kltaa.  balloona,  or  para- 
ehutaa  la  tlM  ]  ilctrlet  of  OolnmbU:  to  the 
Oommlttaa  on  1 1M  Dtotrlct  of  Oohiinbla. 
Bf  Ut.  A  9BLnr: 

H  Jt.  7844.  A  I  tU  to  amand  the  Amu  Con- 
trot  and  Dtaan  lamant  Aot  In  order  to  in- 
oeaae  tbe  autl:  orlaatUm  for  approprlatlona 
and  to  modify  1  be  peraonnel  aocurlty  proce- 
durea  for  oontn  etor  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Forel(  n  Affair*. 
By  Mr.  A  SBT: 

HJL  7645.  A    tfU  to  designate  the  Perry 
Oam  and  Basvf  ilr,  Delaware  Blver,  Kans.,  as 
ths  Oiwkis  Dm  \  and  Baeerrolr;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubU  I  Works. 
By  Mr.  &  kEKB: 

HJL  7646.  A  1 1ll  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  tbe 
Social  Beeurlty  htet  to  permit  ministers  who 
were  formerly  ei  ktltled  to  railroad  retirement 
annuities,  but  i  hose  entitlement  was  subse- 
quently Inralld  ited.  to  elect  to  use  their 
soelal  sseurlty  credits  to  reestablish  their 
right  to  such  innultles:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  II  muu. 
By  Mr.  Bi  BBT: 

HJL  7647.  A  I  111  to  amend  section  213  of 
tbe  National  Hi  using  Act  to  place  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  cooperative 
housing  mortgi  |e  Insurance  program  on  a 
mutual  basU;  t  •  the  Committee  on  Banlctng 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  Bl  BBT: 

HA.  7648.  A  1  ill  to  amend  section  661  of 
tiUe  18  of  the  X]  oited  States  Code  to  provide 
that  tbe  punish  nent  for  larceny  of  liTestock 
shall  be  the  at  me  as  tbe  punishment  for 
larceny  of  prope  ty  of  a  value  exceeding  $100; 
to  the  Commltt  se  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  B  SOWN  of  California: 

HJt.  7649.  A  1  m  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Educat  on  Act  of  19S8  in  order  to 
permit  funds  af  propriated  under  title  m  of 
that  act  to  be  used  for  tbe  acquisition  of 
equipment  for  ise  in  teaching  the  English 
language  to  students  whose  primary  lan- 
giiage  Is  not  Bz  gllsh;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  :  Abor. 

By  Mr.  B  tOTHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJt.  7650.  A  illl  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  Septe  nber  IS.  1960.  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  o  rtain  park  roads,  highways, 
and  Tebicular  f  tclllties  by  thoee  carriers  of 
paaswngars  by  oc  otor  vehicles  which  are  cer- 
tificated by  th  )  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Co:  nmission;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlciarj . 

By  Mr.  CILLBB: 

H.R.  7651.    A  bUl  to  provide  authority  to 
protect   heads  <  f  foreign  statee  and  other 
officials;  to  the   k)mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CI  JEVELAND: 

HJl.  7653.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  o  r  1954  to  remove  tbe  tax  aa 
toll  trtephone  a  nrvice  and  telegraph  service 
to  or  from  potnl  s  outside  the  United  States; 
to  the  Commltt  •  on  Waya  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  H  LSWOBTH: 

H.R.  765S.  A   1 1ll   to   designate  the   Perry 
Dam  and  Reaer  rob*.  Delaware  Blver.  Kans., 
as  the  OsawUe  Dam  and  Reservoir;  to  the 
Committee  on  P  ibllc  Works. 
By  Mr.  Pi  IXON: 

HJt.  7654.     .A   bill  to  designate  tbe  new 
lock  on  the  St.  Iifarys  River  at  Sault  Salnte 
Marie.  Mich.,  at   the  John  A.  Blstnlk  lock; 
to  the  Commltt  m  on  Public  Works. 
By  Ur.  Oi  lAJUiBMR: 

HJt.  7666.  A  bill  to  amend  ssetlon  4  of 
tbe  act  of  May  IS,  1964.  commonly  referred 
to  aa  the  St.  Li  wrence  Seaway  Aet.  to  pro- 


vide that  the  St.  lAwrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation^  ahall  not  engage  in  cer- 
tain activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HJt.  7666.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
baale  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Oovemment.  and 
for  other  piuposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAOAN  of  Georgia: 

HJt.  7667.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  crossing  State  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  violating  the  laws  of  any  State;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   HARRISON: 

HJt.  7658.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  proceeds 
from  lands  In  tbe  national  park  system,  sit- 
uated in  Teton  County,  Wyo..  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming  for  use  by  it  in  compensating 
Teton  County;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

H.R.  7659.  A  biU  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  tbe  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJt.  7660.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5899  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  per- 
manent authority  under  which  Naval  Reserve 
officers  in  tbe  grade  of  captain  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  for  promotion  when 
their  running  mates  are  eligible  for  consid- 
eration for  promotion;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnois: 

HJl.  7661.  A  bin  to  prevent  tbe  use  of  stop- 
watches, work  measxirement  programs,  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  aa 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poat  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  7662.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  api)eal  rights  to  employees  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Company;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJt.  7663.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  tbe  induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJt.  7664.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

HJl.  7665.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Hoiising  Act  ot  1949  to  authorize  additional 
relocation  payments  to  displaced  individ- 
uals and  families  in  hardship  cases,  and  to 
include  in  such  payments  to  diisplaced 
business  concerns  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
losses  of  good  will  and  profit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

HJl.  7666.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  designa- 
tion of  any  place  as  off  limits  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  solely  because  it  is 
segregated;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJt.  7667.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  offering 
of  i»«yers  in   schools  on  military  reserve - 
turns;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.ST.ONGE: 

HJt.  7668.  A  biU  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  "Colum- 
bus Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WE8TLAND  (by  request) : 

H.R.  7669.  A  bill  to  remove  restrictions 
upon  the  free  entrance  to  the  United  States 


of  citizens  of  the  Trust  T«rltory  of  tbe 
Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

HJl.  7670.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  mo- 
tion pictures  photographed  outside  the 
United  States,  and  any  advertisements 
thereof,  shall  set  forth  the  country  of  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 

H.R.  7671.  A  bm  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measwing  devices  in 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKHALTER: 

HJl.  7672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  ad- 
vertisements of  motion  pictures  photo- 
graphed outside  the  United  States  set  forth 
the  country  of  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

H.J.  Res.  562.  Joint  resolution   to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary in  each  year  as  "American  Heart  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 

H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  continued  shipment  of  the  drug  Krebi- 
ozen  in  interstate  commerce  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  continued  availability  of  such  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  now  being 
treated  with  such  drug  and  for  terminal  can- 
cer patients;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LIBONAIl: 

H.J.  Res.  564.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  continued  shipment  of  the  drug  Krebl- 
osen  in  interstate  commerce  in  order  to  in- 
sm-e  the  continued  availability  of  such  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  now  being 
treated  with  such  drug  and  for  terminal  can- 
cer patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  198.  Conciurent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  need 
for  a  healthy  domestic  gold  mining  industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr,  BERRY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  199.  Conciurent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  need 
for  a  healthy  domestic  gold  mining  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  tbe  sense  of  Congress  on  the  need 
for  a  healthy  domestic  gold  mining  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  201.  Concxirrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  need  for 
a  healthy  domestic  gold  mining  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  202.     Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  congressional  code  of  ethics; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.    Res.    445.    Resolution    establishing    a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.  Res.  446.  Resolution  creating  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  grant  it  full 
authority  in  legislative  matters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER :  MemorUl  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  IlllnoU,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  high  and  frequenUy 
excessive  charges  made  for  housing  occupied 
by  public  assistance  recipients,  particular- 
ly in  the  metropoUtan  areas,  etc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  expressing  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  to  the  Honorable  Hobbbt  C 
Bonnes,  for  sponsoring  the  bill  H.R.  7028;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  7678.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oewgios 
V.  Banakoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJl.  7674.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Victor  Lu 
Hsimg  Yen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  7676.  A  bUl  f<w  the  reUef  of  Jefferson 
Loan  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Jefferson  Mortgage  Co., 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJt.  7676.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Amalia  Salvaterra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  PATTKH: 
HJl.  7677.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Inger  J 
Ladegaard;  to  the  C(Nnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  7678.  A  bUl  few  the  relief  of  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Y.  Cualoping,  and  his  wife.  Dr 
Lourdee  Cualoping;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7679.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Fuad  Roubeln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  7680.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mieszya- 
law  Rutyna;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STINSON: 
H.R.7681.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  PatricU 
A.  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tbe  Passamaqaoddy  Project  To  Harness 
the  Tides         C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1  I  warned  that  the  plans  of  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  Stewart  Udall.  for 
connecting  aU  Western  FMeral  power 
lines  into  one  gigantic  "grid  of  grief" 
constituted  a  "Kilowatt  Kremlin"  for 
the  United  States.  Now  I  see  where  he 
has  recommended  the  expenditure  of 
$800  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
the  Passamaquoddy  project  in  Maine 
to  harness  the  tides. 

This  project  would  only  be  in  use  for 
some  800  hours  per  year,  which  consti- 
tutes a  cost  of  some  $1  million  per  hour. 
If  this  project  was  feasible,  it  would  be 
another  matter.    Yet  counUess  recom- 
mendations, the  last  in  1961,  have  de- 
clared the  project  unfeasible.    Canada 
has  refused  to  participate  in  the  entire 
project— but  Udall  has  brought  them  in 
through  the  backdoor  by  saying  that  we 
will  build  it  and  they  wiU  have  to  buy 
the  power  generated  from  the  operation. 
It  would  seem  that  politics  has  en- 
tered into  what  should  be  dispassionate 
consideration  of  projects  on  their  own 
merit.    Since  a  Democratic  Senator  is 
up  for  reelection  in  Maine  next  year,  the 
taxpayers  must  pay  for  a  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion   boondo^le    because   of   Secretary 
Udall's  zealous  activity  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  private  interests  and  spread 
Government  control  through  both  power 
plays  and  land  grabs. 

This  power  project  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Udall  along  with  Federal  land- 
grabs  ranging  from  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  m  Bfichigan  to  Assateague  Island 
in  Maryland  which  would  dispossess 
thousands  of  private  businessmen,  land- 
owners and  homeowners  with  littie  or 
no  Justification.    The  only  Justification 


for  such  projects  has  been  Mr.  Udall's 
statements  that  we  must  think  big  and 
act  big.  To  me  all  this  means  is  that 
Americans  must  pay  big— for  projects 
using  the  people's  money  to  build  a  po- 
litical empire  and  to  compete  with  pri- 
vate power  companies  and  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  One  thing  Secretary 
Udall  did  not  learn  in  Russia  was  to  let 
"sleeping  bears"  lie. 


Captive  NatioBs  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  mew  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  fifth  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  I  am  hBppy 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
commemorating  this  significant  event. 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  dra- 
matic upheavals  in  Eastern  Europe  dur- 
ing 1956  focused  public  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  100  million  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  For  us  in  the  free 
world  the  events  of  1956  proved  to  be  an 
extremely  painful  experience,  for  we  had 
to  stand  by  helpless  as  the  freedom  fight- 
ers of  PoKnan.  Budapest  and  elsewhere 
struggled  against  great  odds  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  a  hated  oi^ressor- the  So- 
viet Union.  We  could  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Red  Army  frcmi  brutally  sup- 
pressing these  revolts.  Nor  could  we 
encourage  more  widespread  anti-Soviet 
revolutions  in  the  captive  nations  know- 
ing that  bloody  reprisals  would  be  forth- 
coming. We  were  caught  in  a  dilonma: 
We  wanted  to  help  the  captive  peoples 
in  their  struggle  for  independence  and 
liberty,  yet  we  were  unable  to  give  effec- 
tive assistance  for  fear  of  triggering 
world  war  in. 

Today  we  still  face  this  dilonma,  al- 
though it  is  not  posed  in  such  stark  terms 


as  during  the  uprising  of  1956.  Develop- 
ments  in  the  Communist  satellites  since 
then  have  brought  us  to  realize  that  the 
eventual  liberation  of  these  captive  peo- 
ples will  probably  result  from  evolution 
instead  of  revolution  It  must  be  our 
task  to  further  this  process  by  constantly 
voicing  our  concern  for  their  fate  and  by 
encouraging  greater  autonomy  from  the 
Kremlin.  Above  all,  we  must  mRintatn 
our  steadfast  dedication  to  the  goal  ex- 
pressed in  President  Koinedy's  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamation— the  fulfill- 
ment of  "the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peo- 
ple for  national  independence  and  human 
Uberty." 


Captive  NatioBs  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  coKNscncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history 
of  tjrranny  holds  no  greater  story  of 
oppression,  for  size,  extent  and  cruelty, 
than  that  of  the  peoples  we  designate  as 
captive  nations.  No  colonial  power  or 
combination  of  powers  has  ever  touched 
the  scale  of  enslavement  like  that  by 
which  the  harsh  hand  of  colonial  com- 
munism directly  grasps  the  lives  of  nearly 
half  the  world  and  threatens  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  other  half. 

The  brutal  Communist  suppression  of 
human  rights  is  the  central  political  and 
moral  fact  in  the  world  today.  It  is  this 
fact  which  underlies  all  the  basic  ten- 
sions suffered  by  the  world  and  pervades 
and  hobbles  all  international  efforts  to 
seek  peace.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
peace  will  be  impossible  until  this  dark 
influence  is  overcome  and  once-free  peo- 
ples can  breath  free  air  again,  in  charge 
of  their  own  dlstinies.  At  this  time  in 
history,  we  should  be  wary  of  Soviet 
voiturea  Into  friendliness  with  us.  We 
know  they  are  driven  by  fear  of  the 
divisions  in  their  own  camp.    We  ought 
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to  proceed  w  th  eantlofi  lest  we  be  tn- 
trmpped  br  tt  e  oordiaUty  of  the  Rinsian 
bear;  and  Im  ;  we  And  we  here  bTtered 
away  the  eaui  t  of  the  captive  nations  and 
grvnif  eorap  itsnflBed  our  own. 
It  fa  well  fl  at  we  obsenre  Captlre  Ifa- 


a  remfaMlcf  Chat  b 


sorrowful    axd    chilling.    We.   In 


The  ever-KTO^  ring  list  of  captive  nations 
should  serve  a  show  what  the  friendly 
Soviets  really  have  In  mind  for  us.  Each 
of  these  name  s  Is  associated  with  a  great 
national  hist  try  and  with  the  eternal 
battla  l«  hull  ad  freeden:  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Llthuai  la.  Latvia,  Estonia.  White 
Ruthenia.  Ru  nanla.  East  Oermany.  tlie 
Ukraine.  Cae<  hosIovaUa.  Bulgaria.  Oii- 
na.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albana.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Coa- 
aackla.Tttrk«  tan.  North  Vietnam.  Cuba. 
This  ia  a  ti  Kgic  catalog.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  ua  never  f  vvA  what  it  means. 


Ifafic  aal  Service  C»rps 
XXTBN2ION  OP  RBlfAPKn 

HON.  FR/lIK  THORPSOll,  JR. 


n  THS  HOU)  IB  OV  BBPBXSDITATIVSS 

ThuT  day.  July  18, 1963 
THOMI'SON 
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Hoose  of  tnt  Institutions,  should  make 
every  effort  o  keep  this  event  high  In 
the  minds  o  our  negotiators  who  are 
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to  go  abroad.  I  think  ttacy  would  bo  mora 
wUUng  to  wtrny  hom:  Tbelr  axMnpto.  I 
think,  can  b«  a.  catalyst.  W*  have  inMMona 
of  people  who  work  In  the  Tarlous  agencies. 
I  think  they  do  a  wonderful  job.  We  want 
to  supplement  thefr  work.  Most  of  those 
wlM  wort  In  the  flsid  say  aaore  can  be  done. 
•  •  •  What  we  want  to  do  Is  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  in  this  country  to  g\r9 
a  year  of  thetr  llvsa  without  corapensauon, 
but  wtth  eooogh  to  live  on  to  serre  In  these 
▼artous  areaa  whera  people  do  no*  enjoy 
the  prosperity  which  so  much  of  oxir  coun- 
try experience  Uve.  I  think  those  (^posed 
to  tt  are  wrong.  I  ttilnk  the  program  is  a 
good    ' 


nea  tl 
8  »eaker, 
propc  Dslty 


,  he  spoke  of  our 
for  helping   their 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  na- 
tional service  program  bill  now  before 
this  body  Is  the  embodiment  of  another 
phrase  of  the  President's: 

We  shall  be  jxidged  mors  by  what  we  do 
at  home  than  what  we  preach  abroad. 


ypung  men  and  women  would 
a  year  of  their  Uvea  to  the 
country.    They  ara  willing 


Washinftoa,  D.C.,  lateraatioBal  Race 


EXTENSION  OF  R-inL^AWirf? 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

or  MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  SBNATX  OF  THS  UVITKD  STATXS 
Thwrsday,  July  It.  1963 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  CoNCRxsssiONAL  Record,  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  International  Race,  the  "Jewel 
of  the  International  Crown."  for  "Horse 
of  the  World"  honors,  held  on  Veterans' 
Day  at  the  Laurel.  Md..  racetrack. 

There  being  no  objectkan.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WASHnforoir.   IXC..    IirmarATioNAi,    Rac«   a 
Olobai.  "Vaavup-To-PBOFU*  Srons  Event 

On  November  11,  Vetenms'  Day  in  the 
United  States,  the  unique  Washington.  D.C., 
Xntematlinal  Race  wlH  be  presented  to  the 
sporting  people  of  the  world  for  the  12th 
ttase.  a*  eaek  year  beoocnee  history,  gl<A>al 
interest  showa  a  deetded  Increase,  not  only 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  breed, 
own  and  racs  thoroughbreds,  but  also  by 
racing's  millions  who  thoroughly  enjoy  keen 
competltfoB  everywhere.  Perhaps  Vice  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson  beat  expressed  the 
thought  in  a  congratulatory  telegram  to 
L«vrel  pssaldeut  John  D.  Bchapiro,  in  which 
be  said:  "Tou  may  wcU  be  proud  of  this 
pecqitla-to-peopla  sports  event  for  Its  rols 
In  furthering  understanding  among  nations 
of  the  world.  Best  wishes  for  success  in  the 
years  to  eame." 

9tam  lis  beginning  11  years  ago,  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  International  held  at  Laxirel 
MtL.  has  c»ptmtA  the  Imagfnattoa  of  raoe- 
goers  from  the  four  earners  of  the  glotoe.  It 
has  blended  together  a  sound  sportaig  Idea 
with  modem  air  travel  to  form  an  interna- 
tional q;>ectacle  ranking  with  the  best  world- 
wide contests.  From  DubUn  to  Home,  from 
Melbourne  to  Malta,  from  NSew  York  to  Los 
Angelea,  the  International  Is  a  tople  of  con- 
▼•"■tlon  amecv  sporting  people. 

The  WaaMngton.  D.C..  Intemattonal  was 
conceived  by  John  D.  Schapiro,  president  of 
Laurel  Race  Course,  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  the  best  horses  of  each  country,  meet- 
ing on  tbm  tort  (which  is  the  natural  foot- 
ing for  thorougMbreds).  and  at  the  classic 
distance  of  a  mUe  and  a  half,  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  the  world 
championship,    as    in    other    sports.     This 


event  is  an  Invitational  affair,  with  both 
foreign  and  American  contenders  band- 
picked  by  an  international  committee.  The 
entrants  must  be  winners  of  important  races 
and  possess  outstanding  records. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  Laurel  Race 
Course  was  host  to  the  first  International 
Jockey  Club  Seminar,  held  In  19^7  In  Wash- 
ington. DX;.  Heads  of  jockey  clubs  from 
an  over  the  world  attended  and  were  received 
at  the  White  House  by  President  Eisenhower. 
No  greater  tribute  couki  be  given  the 
Washington.  D.C..  International  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Its  10th  anniversary  than  the  con- 
gratulatory messages  received  by  Mi.  Scha- 
piro firoD  ambassadors  of  the  19  countries 
who  had  then  been  represented  In  this  clas- 
sic race.    I  quote  a  few: 

Herve  Alphand.  the  Ambassador  of  France : 
"I  have  always  been  keenly  interested  in  the 
Washington.  D.C..  International.  And  that 
is  not  only  becatise  French  horses  won  in 
1963  and  1956  and  becaxise  I  am  hoping  for 
a  new  French  success.  Whoever  wins,  it  is 
always  a  great  and  fascinating  event  in  which 
I  am  happy  to  see  French  participation." 

Sir  David  Ormsby  Gore,  the  Ambassador 
of  Great  Britain:  "We  are  proud  to  have 
been  represented  by  Britain's  leading  thor- 
oughbreds in  Laarel'a  great  International 
race;  and  pleased,  of  course,  to  have  carried 
off  the  first  victory  in  1963.  Recognition  of 
the  caliber  of  this  classic  can  be  seen,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  fact  that  both  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  Sir  Winston  ChurehlU  have  sent 
their  horses  to  compete.  Congratulations  on 
an  event  that  follows  the  'Olympic'  pattern 
of  sports  competition  among  nations." 

Anatoly  Dobrynin,  the  Ambassador  of 
U.S.SJI.:  "There  are  so  many  things  which 
the  peoples  at  the  world  have  in  common; 
and  one  of  them  Is  the  love  of  good  sport. 
For  this  reason,  the  Washington.  DC.  In- 
teraatkmal  plays  a  part  in  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  trtenddilp  and  cooperation  among 
natkms.  We  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  most 
proud  to  have  had  our  thoronghbrBds  par- 
ticipate in  the  past  lour  nmnlngs  ot  this 
g^at  classic."  • 

The  11th  running  of  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
International  marked  the  first  appearance  of 
a  Japanese  thoroughbred  la  the  race.  How- 
ever, hands-acroes-the-sea  between  Japan 
and  Lain-el  Race  Coiuve  are  not  limited  to 
the  intematlonal  race  alone,  for  each  year 
during  Laurel's  sprtng  naeetlng.  a  IClklmoto 
pearl-cncrusted  horseshoe  trophy  is  pre- 
sented to  the  winner  of  the  Laurel  "Cherry 
Blossom  Purse." 

In  addition  to  enlarging  the  roster  of 
Intematlonal  participating  nations  with  Ja- 
pan, the  11th  nznnlng  was  also  notable  for 
the  specUcular  victory  of  the  French  cham- 
pion Match  n.  who  won  over  a  stellar  Inter- 
national field,  including  Kelso,  the  VS.  horse 
of  the  year,  aiKl  Carry  Back,  who  had  been 
this  country's  3-year-oId  of  the  year  In  1961. 
Sports  niiistrated  maga/tii^  Tin^i  thla  to  say 
about  the  race:  IMatchli  victory  now  gives 
foreign  horses  an  edge  of  6  to  5  In  the  inter- 
national and  earns  for  Match  the  title  of 
'Horse  of  the  World.'  •* 

Another  international  facet  at  Laurel  Race 
Course  was  the  commlsskming  last  year  by 
Laurel  President  John  D.  Schapiro  of  a  mural 
by  Argentine  Artist  Vlncente  Porte.  Thla 
mural  was  unveiled  by  Argentine  Ambassador 
Roberts  Alenuum.  and  Is  now  on  display  In 
the  clubhouse  at  Laurel.  Entitled  "The  Fin- 
ish." It  captures  the  color  and  excitement 
of  the  Intematlonal  race.  Mr.  Forte  Is  recog- 
nlaed  as  one  of  South  America's  foremost 
contemporary  artists.  A  Forte  painting  waa 
recently  presented  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  In  a  White 
House  ceremony. 

Stin  further  Incficatlon  of  the  regard  with 
which  the  Washington.  D.C..  Intematlonal  is 
held  throughout  the  world  are  the  honors 
bestowed  upon  Laurel  executives.  In  1956. 
France  presented  Latirel  president  John  D. 
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Schaph-o  with  the  Merlte  d'Acrloole.  one  of 
the  few  occasions  It  has  gone  to  someone  out- 
side France.  In  1063,  Joseph  T.Caaca(«lla,«z- 
ecutive  vice  president  of  Laurel,  was  Invited 
by  the  U.S.S11.  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
toxu-  Russia's  thoroughbred  racing  and  breed- 
ing facilities.  He  was  the  first  American  rac- 
ing executive  honored  by  such  an  invitation. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  race  Is 
now  attracting  visitors  from  abroad  as  part 
of  the  "Visit  UJB-A."  program  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Travel  Agency,  a  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Tours  have  already 
been  arranged  for  groups  from  England  and 
Canada;  and  plans  are  being  completed  with 
other  {(roups  on  the  European  continent. 

We  in  Maryland  are  proud  of  the  global 
popiilartty  of  this  great  thoroughbred  classic. 
Racing  In  the  U.S.A.  crowns  its  best  3-year- 
old  thoroughbreds  through  the  Triple  Crown. 
Now.  the  world  crowns  its  best  horse  via 
the  International  Crown,  comprised  by  the 
King  George  IV  and  Queen  EUxabeth  Stakes 
at  Ascot.  England;  the  Prix  de  L'Arc  de 
Triomphe  at  Longchamp,  France,  and  the 
final  Jewd,  the  Washington.  D.C..  Interna- 
tional at  Laurel.  Yes.  this  race  Is  Maryland's 
own,  being  staged  by  Marylanders  on  Mary- 
land soil.  It  carries  the  name  of  Maryland 
all  over  the  world,  something  no  other  sport- 
ing event  in  the  State  does,  because  racing, 
unlike  other  American  sports.  Is  known  far 
and  wide.  And  the  Washington,  D.C..  Inter- 
national, by  its  very  tuune.  Is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  vast  amount  of  people  all 
over  the  globe  who  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
the  sport  of  horse  racing. 
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vate  body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
•re  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Record: 
CirucNs'    Action    Comicittkk. 
Nassau-Suffolk  Counties.  N.Y.. 
„       _  June  12.  1963. 

Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flooo. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  RxPKXSENTATivx  FLOOD:  The  executive 
board  of  the  Citizens'  Action  Committee 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  House  Resolu- 
Uon  14.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  speedy  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  upon  It  and  that  It  will 
be  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Rep- 
resentative HowAxo  Smith  urging  his  favor- 
able consideration  of  House  ResoluUon  14. 

With  aU  good  wlshee,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.    JOSSTH    MOOSBBUOOXB, 

Chairman. 
P.8. — We    would    appreciate    having    our 
letters    inserted    into    the    Concxxssional 

RXCOED. 
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House  Resohtioa  14:  Special  Conaittee 
M  Captive  NatioBs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PXirNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

•  ^;,F^^^^'    ^-  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961.  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  NaUons  in  the  House 
of   Representatives.    During    the    87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  graUtude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations— 
Congressional  Record,  volume  107,  part 
3.  pages  3518-3544,  "Russian  Colonialism 
and  the  Necessity  of  a  Special  Captive 
Nations  Committee. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citiaens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee,  niey 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  pubUc  or  pri- 


CrnzsNS'    Action    Comiottbe, 
Nassau-Suffolk  Counties.  N.Y.. 
^  June  12.  1963. 

Hon.  HowABD  Smith, 

Chairman.  House  Bules  Committee.  Wash- 
ington, DjC. 
!>■*«  CoNoaasaitAN  Smitr:  We  of  the 
Cltlaens'  Action  Committee  deplore  the  sad 
plight  of  the  captive  nations.  They  have 
■•Mnlngly  been  abandoned  to  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  their  Communist  masters.  The 
bloody  regime  of  Hungary  is  now  being 
cleansed  and  absolved  and  readied  for  recog- 
nition by  the  United  Stetes.  How  shame- 
ful. 

Representative  Danib.  Flood  has  Intro- 
duced House  Resolution  14  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  NaUons.  This  committee  Is  long 
overdue  and  vitally  needed.  It  would  study 
and  prepare  concrete  recommendations  for 
an  effective  U.S.  poUcy  toward  these  for- 
gotten countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
We  \u-ge  you  to  submit  Ho\ue  ResoluUon  14 
to  a  vota  by  your  committee  and  to  give  It 
yoiu-  favorable  conslderaUon  so  that  It  may 
be  released  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
voted  upon. 

It   Is  Imperative   that  we  do  all  In  our 
power  to  help  theee  poor,  neglected  people 
who  are  enslaved  under  the  Communist  yoke 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Josu>H  MoosBBuaosa. 

Chairman. 

„    „  Mat  31, 1963. 

Re  House  Resolutions  14  and  16.  to  establish 
Captive  Nations  Committee. 

Congressman  Danixl  J.  Flood. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Washington.  D.C^ 

Dsab  Congummah  Flood:  Your  diligent 
efforta  In  advocating  the  estabUshment  of  a 
Committee  on  CapUve  NaUons  are  not  un- 
noUced  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
We  are  proud  and  honored  that  you  realise 
the  need  for  such  a  committee  and  have^ 
made  a  concrete  effort  in  thla  dlrecUon  by 
Introducing  the  above  bUl.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  present  status  of  the  biU. 
We  are  oertaln  that  others  wlU  follow  your 
able  leadership.  ' 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gaiobbd  Danblian. 


_  Jura  4,  1063. 

Re  passage  of  House  Resolutions  14  and  15 
OapUve  NaUons  Oonunlttee  establish- 
ment. 

Congreesman  Danbl  J.  FLooo. 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Buildina 

Washington,  D.C. 

.J^  CoK«MBMAN  flood:  As  a  flist  gen- 

eraUon  American  of  Armenian  ancest^    i 

am  writing  to  you  to  let  you  know  how  much 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  above  bUl  submitted 

by  you  sometime  in  1960. 

Although  it  is  very  encouraging  to  know 
that  some  measure  of  reUef  is  planned  by 
men  In  your  poelUon  to  bring  to  view  the 
^'a^lng  and  tyrannical  hand  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  regard  to  certain  naUons  such  as 
hfri!^-L*  **  "w*^  discouraging  to  have  Uiis 
blU  botUed  up  by  the  Rules  Committee.  At 
Sit.i^'  ^  ^  ''^  wrlUng  to  the  Rules 
Committee  urging  tbe  release  of  this  bill  to 
the  House  floor. 

I  know  you  wUl  continue  to  maintain  your 
stand  on  behalf  of  the  passage  of  this  bill 
Very  tnUy  yours. 

Miss  Ross  MOOSAUAN. 

Congressman  Howau  W.  Siutb 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee. 
House  0/  Representatives  Buildina 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  CoNoaaseMAN:  Congressman 
Flood  submitted  House  ResoluUon  14  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  As  to  data  this 
re«,luu^  1.  sUll  in  the  committae  on  a 
Bhelf.  Would  you  please  give  your  support 
and  put  this  resoluuon  on  tte  ttoSt^ 
debata  as  it  would  help  aU  the  capUve  na- 
tions under  the  Communist  domain  to  gain 
their  freedom. 

Being  of  Armenian  descent  we  know  what 

Please  give  this  matter  a  consideration  as 

living  in  the  capUve  naUons. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JuD  W.  Jorroucnr. 

CoNcaass  of  thi  Unitko  Statu. 

House  of  Rbfbbsbmtaiivxs, 

MrsM^n.^SSSSSr-''-^''''^'''"" 
Secretory, 

Mr.  Waltxb  Tustamiwxt, 
Chairman,    Ukrainian   Congress   Committee 
of  America,  Detroit,  Mich. 

«r2^.^!™^- J**f*  y**"  '<»  y<^  letter 
urging  my  support  of  House  ResoluUon  14— 

to  wtabllsh  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations. 

vJ^tytt  P!f«'»*  "me  this  bUl  is  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  RuIm  wUh 
no  action  scheduled. 

Let  me  assure  you  this  measure  has  mv 
support  and  I  wlU  continue  to  do  aU  I  <^ 
to  see  that  it  Is  enacted.  •"  x  c«n 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mabtha  w.  GaiFrrras. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Text  of  Address  hj  Omgnt$mam  Joha 
Bradeflus,  Captive  Natioas  Week  Dm- 
■er,  My  17,  IMS,  Natioaal  Press 
CU>,  WasluiifhNi,  D.C 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  ntDujfa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  ROUSH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hap- 
py to  include  in  the  Recokb  a  speech  by 
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vho  really  deat  understand, 
%  what  is  the  great  issue  be- 
and  the  Oonununlst 
to  Berlin." 
Csellng  therefore  that  I 
prepoiltlou  to  you  to- 
tals— that  the  case  of  the  cap- 
M  cooeelved  as  a 
from  the  mainstream  of  free 


engaged  tn  a  global  struggle 
fundamentals  of  our  faith  as 
and  the  fate  of  the  tons  of 
living  under  Com- 
a  crucial  factor  in 


dlctat  irshlps  Is 


as  Avenil  Harxtman.  » 
and  tough  sjipait  ka  rteallng 
wttli  the  aoelets.  talks  with  ttiem  la  lloseow 
about  the  proapecta  of  a  nuclear  test  baa. 
we  must  *»«»*«» «»«w  our  commitment  to  a 
powerful  mftttaiy  defense  and  to  a  fliielgu 
peMef  that  wfll  seise  every  opportunity  to 
preas  for  freedom  for  the  peoples  now  living 
under  Coaamuntst  dictatorship. 

Let  «B  be  sobwly  aware  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  dastruettoo.  To  fail  in  this  aware- 
neaa  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility. 
Yet  let  us  be  equally  aware  that  the  task 
of  achieving  freedom  for  all  peoples  is  no 
less  ilgntflcant  or  compelling. 

We  must  then  never  agree  with  the  Com- 
mimlst  World  that  the  situation  In  Eastern 
Exirope  Is  to  be  forever  frooea.  Our  policy 
toward  the  captive  natlona  must  not  be 
based  on  an  acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 

Our  commitment  is  now  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  aimed  at  the  ultimate  and  cona- 
pleto  freedom  of  the  peoples  caged  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Tet  no  man  has  an  easy  prescription  for 
resolving  the  SKtraordlnary  and  complex 
problems  ww  faee  In  seeking  to  expand  the 
horizons  of  freedom.  I  brieve,  however, 
that  in  Eastern  Europe,  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical areae  In  tike  struggle  for  freedom,  there 
are  eondltloas  of  change  which  are  hopeful. 

For  as  President  Kennedy  saM  last  month 
In  his  great  speedi  at  the  Free  University 
of  Berlin.  "The  people  of  Eastern  Europe, 
even  after  18  years  of  oppression,  are  not  Im- 
mune to  diange.  The  truth  never  dies,  the 
desire  for  liberty  can  never  be  fully  sup- 
pressed." 

What  are  some  of  these  signs  of  change 
to  which  the  Pxealdent  referred? 

First,  we  are  now  witnessing  the  deepen- 
ing and  savage  wsdrfare  between  Moscow  and 
Faking  for  authority  over  the  Communist 
world.  TO  suggest  that  this  bitter  division 
Is  mere  tfUMtow  play  would  be  to  Ignore  the 
obvious.  Of  course,  to  suggest  that  tlw 
Slno-Sovlet  split  solves  all  our  problems 
would  be  fooUatL 

Second,  there  are  many  signs  of  troubles 
within  the  captive  nations. 

Oomulka  has  pos^Kued  the  Polish  Party 
Congress  fOr  a  year  or  more  for  fear  It  ml^t 
bring  tlie  stragglea  between  warring  factions 
tn  that  country  to  an  uncontrollable  boU. 

The  Rumanian  regime  eootlnuee  to  resist 
the  Moecow-ecoeelved  plans  for  the  Soviet 
economic  orftlt. 

Clearly  readable  distress  signals  are  com- 
ing out  of  CaechOBlovakla,  the  longest  hold- 
out agatost  even  alight  deviations  from 
Stalinist  rigidity. 

FALTXanfO     COICirONIST     BCONOMT 

Third,  we  are  witnessing  the  increasing 
eontsastbetweea  a  faltering  Communist  eco- 
nomic system  in  Eastern  Bun^jM  and  a  grow- 
ing, vigorous  economy  in  Western  Europe. 
We  may  be  legitimately  concerned  about  the 
step-by-stsp  advance  of  the  new  European 
economic  community  and  about  American 
relations  with  it.  But  we  surely  cannot  view 
free  Europe  alongside  totalitarian  Exirope 
without  conduding  that  the  futtire  belongs 
to  the  free. 

And  finally,  our  hope  can  reside  as  firmly 
as  ever  in  that  most  constant  force  for  free- 
dom, the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
their  spirit  of  resistance  to  Communist  op- 
pression—a  sjpirlt  of  courage  and  quiet  de- 
termination so  well  known  that  I  need  not 
dwell  on  It  here. 

Clearly,  tbe  Communist  ship  in  Eastern 
Europe  Is  floating  on  a  sea  of  troubles. 

We  should  therefore  lose  no  opportunity 
for  imaginatively  exploiting  these  troubles 
to  press  the  Communiste  for  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom  for  the  peoplea  of  the  captive 
nations  wherever  and  whenever  there  Is  a 
prudent  and  reasonable  expectation  that 
our  efforte  to  do  so  can  be  effective. 


For  example,  there  ts  tnereaslng  talk  of 
opening  lines  of  trade  between  West  and 
Bast.  Provided  that  such  lines  of  trade  are 
managad  on  the  tree  world  side  with  care- 
ful selectivity  and  a  clear  sense  of  political 
purpose,  they  can  be — as  both  Presldente 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  have  recognized — 
valuable  weapons  with  which  to  weaken  So- 
viet influence  In  East  Europe. 

Trade  agreemente  aimed  at  those  faltering 
areas  of  the  Eastern  Eur(^>ean  economies 
where  Soviet  master  planning  has  failed 
could  be  a  means  of  undermining  the  sys- 
tems of  rigid  economic  control  by  which  the 
Communist  regimes  try  to  fortify  t^ielr  grip 
on  the  peoples*  lives. 

I  need  hardly  add  that,  unmanaged  or  left 
to  Soviet  Initiative,  a  rise  in  East-West  trade 
could  have  an  opposite  and  damaging  effect. 

Should  we  not  therefore  consider  meeting 
with  our  Western  Bur(q>ean  partners  to  de- 
vise a  concerted  system  of  contnd  that  win 
transform  this  question  of  trade  Into  a  weap- 
on for  freedom? 

I  offer  this  thought  only  as  one  example  of 
the  range  of  possibilities  which  merit  serious 
consideration  if  we  are  to  carry  the  struggle 
for  freedom  Into  the  captive  nations.  In  do- 
ing so.  I  reiterate  that  in  no  way  does  thi^ 
suggestion  mean  nor  do  I  mean  that  our 
policy  toward  captive  nations  should  be 
based  on  an  acceptance  of  the  stetus  quo. 

mrafa-Moscow  sput 

Let  me  add  one  other  observation  which 
Is  perhaps  appropriate  at  a  time  when  the 
Pelping-Moscow  spilt  is  on  one  side  of  the 
front  page  and  the  nuclear  test  ban  talks  are 
on  the  other. 

There  are  those  In  this  country  and  else- 
where in  the  West  who  seem  to  agree  with, 
Indeed,  enthusiastically,  to  accept  the  thesis 
of  the  Pelplng  Conununiste  that  war — which 
of  course  would  be  a  nuclear  war — between 
East  and  West  Is  either  inevlteble  or  essen- 
tial or  both.  I  disagree  with  this  view.  For 
we  would  be  making  mockery  of  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  If  we  were  not  to  exercise  all 
our  energies  and  resources  toward  achieving 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  men  can  be  both 
alive  and  free. 

I  am  confident,  as  I  know  you  are  or  you 
wo\ild  not  be  here,  that  out  of  mankind's 
long,  dark  night  of  tyranny  there  will  finally 
shine  the  light  of  freedom — for  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  and  for  all  men 
everywhere. 

It  is  o\ir  responsibility,  yours  and  mine, 
to  strive  to  sliorten  the  dark  night  and  make 
the  bright  morning  come  soon. 

So  I  say  to  you,  as  President  Kennedy  said 
to  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  "There  is  work 
to  be  done  and  there  are  obligations  to  be 
met — obligations  to  truth,  justice,  and 
Uberty." 


Hm.  Jafaa  S.  Ibnafaa  AiUretset  Assea- 
hlj  of  Ci^liTe  Earopean  Natioiis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

O*  SOUTH  CABOUKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESENTATIVES 

Thvndaif,  Jvly  18.  i96i 

Mr.  DOBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  17 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions honored  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut.  Representative  Jobw 
S.  MoNAOMr,  at  the  annual  banquet  com- 
mpmorating  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Mr.  Mobaoan  was  pre- 
sented a  plaque  and  a  combination  of 
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the  flags  of  the  captive  Eun^ean  na- 
tions, together  with  a  citation  in  sin- 
cere gratitude  for  his  steadfast  further- 
ance of  the  freedom  aspirations  of  the 
captive  nations. 

We  are  wen  aware  of  Congressman 
MoNAOAN's  effective  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments In  chairing  the  hearings  on 
the  captive  European  nations  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  was  privileged  to  hear  his  comments 
at  the  awards  dinner  and  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  caU  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  include  at  this  point  the 
statement  of  Congressman  Monagan 
which  he  eloquently  presented  at  the 
dinner  In  his  honor. 

Statkmkwt  or  Rxpkkskntativk  John  S.  Mon- 

AOAH,  PaMXWTXD  WZDNESDAT  EVENING,  JULT 

17,  AT  Captivi  Nations  Dinnkb  or  thx  As- 

SXMBLT  OF  CaPTIVX  EUEOPXAN  NATIONS,  NA- 
TIONAL Pxxss  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  receive  this  award 
from  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions, and  I  assure  you  that  this  plaque  and 
combination  of  the  flags  of  the  captive  Exiro- 
pean  nations  will  be  a  treasured  possession 
and  symbol. 

I  am  particularly  honored  to  be  linked  in 
these  exercises  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  Senatcw  Kxatino,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  my  own  Stete 
my  dear  friend.  Senator  Dodo.  I  am  also 
honored  that  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Indiana,  Representative  Brademas.  shares  in 
today's  program,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Roscoe  Driunmond,  and  the 
equally  distinguished  commentator,  Edgar  A 
Mowrer. 

It  la  a  particular  honor  to  be  Invited  to 
Join,  also,  the  long  list  of  outstending  Ameri- 
cans who  over  the  years  have  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  movement  to  give  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  the  people  of  the  captured 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  vitally  Importent  that  the  activity  of 
your  committee  and  of  the  various  friends 
of  the  captive  nations  be  continued  because 
the  need  for  this  support  is  as  great  today  as 
it  ever  has  been.    This  task  is  compUcated  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  passing  through  a  period 
of  thaw  In  which  conditions  in  some  of  the 
captive  nations  have   been   materially   lm-_ 
proved.     In  addition,  the  Western  World  is 
striving  manfully  to  find  some  basis  upon 
which  there  might  be  agreement  between  the 
East  and  the  West  to  ouUaw  thermonuclear 
war  and  to  eliminate  some  of  the  sources  of 
friction  that  have  hitherto  existed.    The  un- 
informed  and    those    with    short   memories 
might  be  inclined  to  be  tmduly  optimistic 
about  the  futxire  and,  therefore,  to  be  dis- 
posed to  gloss  over  the  still  remaining  dlfll- 
cultles  of  the  present. 

It  is  here,  precisely,  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  performs  Ito  func- 
tion. It  can  and  does  caU  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  thaw,  conditions  in 
all  of  the  captive  nations  are  as  far  from 
those  in  the  free  world  as  day  from  night 
There  are  still  political  prisoners.  Religion 
is  harassed.  Cardinal  Mlndzenty  and  Arch- 
bishop Beran  are  still  virtual  prisoners.  In- 
tellectual and  cultural  activities  are  kept 
under  control.  The  elections  are  not  free. 
Trade  discrimination  Is  practiced  on  a  broad 
scale  to  the  detriment  of  the  captive  coun- 
tries. Armed  Communist  troops,  In  the  tens 
of  thousands,  are  stUl  stetloned  in  Hungary. 
The  threat  of  armed  Russian  ^ntervenUon 
Is  always  present. 

As  human  beings,  we  mxist  continue  to 
sympathize  with  the  fate  of  these  hapless 
people  who  are  strongly  oriented  to  the 
west,  and  whose  love  of  freedom  is  no  less 
than  our  own. 
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All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  were  heartened  by 
the  strong  and  stirring  stetemente  about  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  recently  in  Berlin  and 
in  Dublin.  He  spoke  of  the  impossibiUty 
of  doing  business  with  the  Communiste  as 
demonstrated  in  BerUn,  and  he  encouraged 
the  continuation  of  resistance  by  the  captive 
nations  along  the  lines  of  the  conduct  of  the 
msh  during  their  long  struggle  against  Eng- 
lish rule. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  acte  of  our  Govern- 
ment representotives,  contrary  to  the  unfor- 
tunate decision  on  the  Hungarian  question 
at  the  United  Nations.  wUl.  in  the  future 
reflect  these  chaUenging  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, rather  than  a  gradual  lessening  of  our 
strict  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination and  individual  freedom. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  act  as  chair- 
man in  the  House  of  Representotives  of  a 
committee  which  spent  many  hours  of  study 
of  the  problems  of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  and  which  filed  in  the  House  a  re- 
port which  received  widespread  pubUcIty  and 
Which  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  the 
praise  of  this  organization. 

It  was  our  conclusion  that  support  of  the 

w«  VJ.!  *^*V°'V  ^^^^^'^  °°*  ^8  ^Of  lessen. 
«m;  ?*  *  lessening  of  freedom  anywhere 
meant  a  lessening  of- freedom  everywhere. 
We  concluded  that  tyranny  and  oppression 
and  the  deprlval  of  private  liberties  should 
be  proclaimed  to  the  world  and  we  felt  that 
the  United  Stotes  should  champion  the 
^use  of  the  oppressed  people  and  on  every 
occasion  should   work  for  their  Uberation. 

.o^**'*®^""^  *^^  ^o^of  tonight,  which 
represents  a  recogniUon  of  the  efforte  of 
others,  as  well  as  my  own.  I  pledge  my  con- 
tnuing  support  of  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nauons  In  the  hope  thit  one  day  oS 
tKl^f*^  contribute  to  bringing  about  the 
li^H.'^i^?  ""f*  P*°P'«'  ^  their  own  home- 
lands, wm  enjoy  the  same  privileges  which 
are  ours  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  PKNNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  tax  cut 
issue  is  high  on  the  agenda  at  this  time 
for  congressional  action.  Some  notes 
of  interest  have  a  top  priority  in  the 
ai^fuments  for  and  against. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it.  is  not  one  of 
lack  of  jobs  and  income  producing  op- 
portunities but  rather  one  of  bad  distri- 
bution. We  seem  to  be  getting  into  a 
situation  in  less  than  200  years  that  it 
took  European  countries  centuries  to 
achieve. 

We  are  graduaUy  putting  all  our  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  families  who  in 
turn  are  now  actively  seeking  fuU  po- 
litical as  well  as  complete  economic 
control  over  the  whole  U.S.  economy.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  growing  suspicion  that 
their  aims  go  further  and  the  full  con- 
trol of  world  economy  between  top  U.S. 
inherited  wealth  and  prestige  is  lining  up 
their  counterparts  in  other  countries  un- 
der the  slogans  and  doubletalk  of  "world 
peace."  "brotherhood."  "humanitarian- 
ism."  "free  trade."  "aid  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged," and  so  forth. 


Now  understand  this  clearly,  I  believe 
aU  of  us— good  or  bad.  low  or  high— are 
interested  in  these  aims,  all  of  us  In  the 
main  want  to  be  good,  friendly,  and  help- 
ful to  those  In  need. 

However,  some  of  us  do  these  things 
and  promote  our  aims  from  a  viewpoint 
of  Christian  principles  while  others 
doubletalk,  doublecross.  and  aUbL 

The  world's  welfare  revolves  on  an 
economic  axis  and  until  we  «vmi  get  all 
peoples  to  realize  that  work  of  some  kind 
must  be  performed  by  all  of  us  in  order 
to  serve  the  common  good,  these  aims 
will  only  serve  to  make  paupers  out  of 
some  and  princes  out  of  others. 

For  instance,  here  in  the  United  States 
we  have  1  percent  of  all  U.S.  adults  own- 
ing 28  percent  of  all  the  personal  wealth 
in  the  Nation.  This  same  1  percent  of 
our  adults  actually  represent  only  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion and  yet  they  hold  76  percent  of  all 
corporation  stocks  and  100  percent  of  all 
State  and  local  tax  exempt  bonds. 

This  means  that  all  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  local  and  State  personal  in- 
come producing  obligations  are  scot  free 
of  all  taxes.  For  instance,  a  person  hav- 
ing $50,000  income  earned  would  pay 
about  $23,000  in  income  taxes  but  by 
buying  tax  exempts  he  pays  nothing. 
The  same  person  putting  his  money  into 
savings  and  investments  that  are  taxable 
would  pay  $12,500  taxes. 

You  can  see  why  the  1  percent  of  heads 
of  families  in  the  United  States  own  all 
the  tax-exonpt  bonds  while  the  work- 
ingmen  and  lower  income  bracket  earn- 
ers of  $10,000  or  less  pay  taxes  on  90 
percent  of  their  earnings  at  the  highest 
rate  of  taxation. 

In  fact,  although  the  law  calls  for  a  91 
percent  tax  on  a  million  dollar  income, 
the  average  paid  is  only  28  percent  be- 
cause of  loopholes,  exemptions,  and  so 
forth. 

In  1960,  out  of  the  entire  national  in- 
come, after  taxes,  20  percent  of  the  rich- 
est people  got  44  percent  while  80  per- 
cent or  the  rest  of  all  the  people  got  56 
percent. 

It  Is  not  a  socialist  plan  or  even  a  radi- 
cal plan  to  have  all  citizens  pay  their 
share  of  taxes.  When  we  have  gimmicks 
the  only  thing  that  happens  is  that  the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 

Only  2  percent  of  total  UJ3.  income  was 
received  by  7  million  families  while  3V4 
million  families  received  23  percent  of 
total  income.  These  facts  are  sobering 
to  those  amongst  us  who  are  worried 
about  chronic  unemployment  and  the 
situation  as  outlined  by  Leon  Keyserling, 
chief  economic  adviser  under  Truman, 
whose  studies  show  40  percent  of  all 
Americans  living  in  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  this  poverty  group  Is 
hidden  because  it  is  scattered  over  our  50 
States  but  it  Is  there,  and  here,  even  if 
we  cannot  see  it.  According  to  Keyser- 
ling and  a  report  made  recently  to  the 
President  by  a  special  group  studying  our 
economy,  we  may  have  more  vmderprivi- 
leged  than  some  nations  we  are  pouring 
aid  into. 

Another  false,  double  talk  propaganda 
line,  by  the  weU-heeled  lobby  for  the 
pnvUeged  taxpayers  is  that  if  greater 
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tax  breaks  are 
bracket  Inoimes 


meats  and 
nent. 

How  sUly 
who  prarao4e 
who 

Howean 
for  sueh  a 


given  to  high,  upper- 
it  win  stimulate  invest- 
n  turn  create  more  employ- 


•  beUefe  t? 


haie 


eaptdty 

■ne 


we  now 
dueti«m 
pk)yed? 
this  stage, 
sumption. 

Automatito 
it  is  used  ta 
phis,  and 
and  ineomeb, 


my  sound  argument  be  made 
siUy  economic  fallacy  when 

over  17  percent  of  our  pro- 
idle  and  millions  unem- 

answer  is  not  production  at 
rat  rather  income  and  con- 


in  n-ease 


poUtie. 

It  causes 
taxes  on 
sumption. 


more  unemployment,  higher 
tte  poor  people,  lessens  con- 
fir  as  one  economist  said: 


!*▼•  new 
eiMuwd,  get 
doctor,  or  alt 
funis. 


■eei  an  automat  get  Its  ahlrt 
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No  single  business  can  be  saved  If  one 
of  our  large  monopolistic-type  industries, 
chain  stores  or  fabricators  wants  to 
take  it  over.  Antitrust  antlmonopoly 
laws  become  useless  in  our  domestic 
economy  because  of  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  our  large  corporations,  pro- 
ducers, importers,  exporters,  and  proces- 
sors who  must,  of  a  necessity,  if  they 
seek  survival  in  world  markets,  become 
part  of  the  foreign  cartels  and  combines, 
ssmdicates  and  state-controlled  produc- 
tion and  distribution  systems. 

Recently  we  witnessed  the  takeover  of 
U.S.  foreign-bcued  Investments  in  many 
countries.  Some,  like  in  Cuba,  were 
taken  over  without  compensation,  others 
in  Brazil  were  supposed  to  be  paid  for 
while  many  are  just  being  taxed  out 
of  VS.  control. 

The  latest  country  to  show  its  eco- 
nomic fangs  to  the  profiteering  UJS.  com- 
panies who  have  subsidiaries  in  foreign 
countries  for  many  reasons  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  cheap  labor,  foreign  tax  con- 
cessions and  a  haven  away  from  VS. 
income  taxes,  is  our  neighbor,  Canada. 

I  quote  from  the  UJ5.  News,  June  24, 
1963: 

Tax  penalties  are  to  be  applied  to  U.S. 
corporations  that  operate  subsidiaries  In 
Canada.  Canada's  new  budget  calls  defi- 
nitely for  a  "Canada  first"  policy  In  Indus- 
try. 

Here  are  the  highlights: 

A  "takeover  tax"  of  30  percent  U  to  apply 
to  future  sales  of  Canadian  stocks  and  as- 
sets to  foreigners.  This  amounts  to  a  hefty 
sales  tax  on  transactions  that  transfer  con- 
trol from  Canadians  to  United  States  and 
other  outside  firms.  Tax  Is  effective  Im- 
mediately for  companies  listed  on  Canadian 
stock  exchange. 

A  tax  cut  Is  offered  to  companies  that  are 
25  percent  owned  by  Canadians.  With- 
holdings tax  on  dividends  to  nonresidents  In 
theae  firms  drops  from  16  to  10  persons. 
Immediately. 

A  tax  boost  Is  scheduled  on  dividends  paid 
by  companies  that  are  less  than  25  percent 
owned  by  Canadians.  Rate  goes  from  15 
to  20  percent  on  January  1,  1965. 

A  15-percent  withholding  tax  Is  levied  on 
management  fees  paid  by  Canadian  flrm^  to 
nonresidents. 

Accelerated  depreciation  rates  wUl  be 
available  only  to  companies  with  a  o^nl- 
mimt  of  25  percent  Canadian  ownership. 
This  runs  to  50  percent  on  new  machinery 
and  equipment. 

Tax  refunds  from  the  20-percent  levy  will 
be  made  If.  by  January  1967,  the  foreign- 
controlled  firms  become  26  percent  Canadi- 
an-owned. 

To  add  insiUt  to  injury  the  Canadians 
are  going  to  drive  UJ3.  investors  out  of 
control  of  companies  in  Canada  while  at 
the  same  time  they  will  coax  VS.  in- 
vestors to  buy  bonds  and  debt  issues  of 
Canadian  companies  where  these  in- 
vestments are  purely  investment  paper 
without  voting  rights. 

Another  quote  from  VS.  News: 

The  budget  also  contains  a  device  to  at- 
tract VS.  purchases  of  bonds  and  other 
debt  Issues  of  Canadian  companies.  Tax- 
exempt  organizations  In  the  United  States 
such  as  pension  tnists  and  foundations,  will 
be  given  tax-free  prlvUeges  In  Canada. 

Major  aim  of  Canada'b  new  liberal  Oov- 
emment  Is  to  reduce  U.S.  Influence  In  Can- 
ada's indvistrial  operations.  Nonresidents, 
most  of  them  from  the  United  States,  are 
said  to  control  67  percent  of  Canada's  man- 


ufacturing, 61  percent  of  mining  and  smelt- 
ing. 75  percent  of  oil  and  gas. 

Some  large  UB.  companies  are  to  be  af- 
fected by  Canada's  new  tax  laws.  Examples: 
Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada;  General  Motors 
of  Canada;  Canadian  International  Paper, 
a  subsidiary  of  International  Paper.  Canadi- 
an General  Electric,  DuPont  of  Canada, 
Coca-Cola,  Ltd.  All  of  these  Canadian  com- 
panies are  more  than  75  percent  owned  by 
U.S.  firms. 

Canada  wants  U.S.  capital  in  the  future  to 
be  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  debt  Issues, 
rather  than  conunon  stocks. 

This  program  is  not  new  nor  is  it  an 
isolated  case  of  foreign  objection  to  U.S. 
control.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  and 
will  become  even  more  the  rule  as  days 
go  by  and  these  foreign  coimtries  have 
their  industries  in  production  with  the 
U.S.  market  handed  to  them  by  our 
idiotic  trade  deals. 

Again.  I  quote  from  the  U.S.  News: 

American  Investments  in  Eiirope's  Com- 
mon Market  are  to  get  a  critical  study  by  the 
Market's    executive    commission. 

Finance  ministers  of  the  six  Common 
Idarket  countries  agreed  on  June  11  that  the 
study  should  be  made.  It  is  to  be  an  in- 
dustry-by-industry inquiry. 

Ftance,  which  has  been  critical  of  grow- 
ing VS.  Investments  in  Europe,  initiated  the 
study.  The  French  Government  criticized 
the  recent  acquisition  of  Simca,  the  French 
automobUe  manufacturer,  by  Chrysler. 
Prance  also  has  expressed  concern  over 
growing  American  Investments  in  food  proc- 
essing and  in  the  oil  Indiistry. 

One  Ftench  fear  is  that  expanding  Amer- 
ican investments  In  France  may  interfere 
with  that  country's  economic  planning. 

As  you  can  see,  the  whole  world  is 
commercially  minded  when  it  comes  to 
trade.  Every  nation  must  look  out  for 
its  peoples,  its  institutions,  first,  and  still 
give  to  all  others  whatever  does  not  deny 
its  peoples  of  their  rights,  their  opportu- 
nities and.  above  all.  their  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood. 

Most  of  us  realize  the  need  for  employ- 
ment, but  few  of  us  have  the  answers  or 
perhaps  the  position  of  power  to  put  our 
proposals  into  action. 

Time  alone  will  tell  whether  we  can 
continue  to  have  unemployment,  in- 
creased automation,  surplus,  subsidies, 
and  free  trade  all  at  the  same  time  with- 
out breaking  our  banks  or  our  collective 
economic  needs. 


Nationwide  Obscrvaace  of  Colnmbns  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OP  CONNBCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jidy  18,  1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  provide! 
that  October  12  of  each  year  be  recog- 
nized as  a  legal  holiday  for  the  whole 
Nation,  to  be  known  as  Columbus  Day. 

In  proposing  that  we  observe  October 
12  as  a  national  holiday  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting the  establishment  of  mere^  an- 
other occasion  or  excuse  to  celebrate.  I 
believe  that  Columbus  Day  should  be 
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observed  as  a  day  of  rededication  of  the 
American  people  to  strive  for  the  kind  of 
a  world  envisioned  by  Columbus,  a  world 
of  peace  and  justice.  It  should  be  a  day 
on  which  the  life  of  the  great  discoverer 
and  his  achievements  in  the  face  of  dire 
circumstances  should  be  related  to  young 
and  old  as  an  inspiration  and  a  source 
of  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  our  own 
Nation.  It  should  also  be  a  day  of  prayer 
for  world  peace  and  jusUce  so  that 
mankind  may  enter  the  new  world  of 
tomorrow, 

Columbus  Day  Is  already  being  ob- 
served as  a  State  hoUday  in  37  States 
throughout  the  Nation.    They  are:  Ala- 
bama.   Arizona,    Arkansas.    California, 
Colorado.  Ccmnecticut,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida,   Georgia.    Illinois,    Indiana.    Iowa. 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland 
Massachusetts,     Michigan,     Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York' 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon.  Peimsyl- 
vania.  Rhode  Island,  Texas.  Utah.  Ver- 
mont. Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.    It  is  also  observed  in  the 
District   of   Columbia.    Several   States, 
notably    Indiana,    North   Dakota,    and 
Ohio,  call  it  Discovery  Day;  in  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  it  is  known  as  Land- 
ing Day. 

TTie  13  States  which  do  not  observe 
Columbus  Day  are:  Alaska.  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Maine,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico 
North  Carolina  Oklahoma,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Wyoming.  Thus  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  States— in  fact,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  them — observe  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  make  this  a  national  holiday  and 
to  pay  naUonwide  tribute  to  Christopher 
Columbus. 

Nearly  five  centuries  have  passed  since 
Columbus  made  his  historic  discovery 
and  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  human  af- 
fairs. From  that  day  on  civilization  has 
made  great  strides  forward  on  the  road 
to  freedom  and  human  achievement. 
Since  the  time  of  Columbus  the  world 
has  experienced  periods  of  war  and 
peace,  upheavals,  and  revolutions,  events 
that  shook  the  world  to  its  very  foimda- 
tions.  tremendous  scientific  progress,  the 
iiberation  of  many  nations  and  the  op- 
pression of  others. 

We.  in  our  day.  still  ponder  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind  just  as  was  done  nearly 
five  centuries  ago  in  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus.   Mankind  is  still  searching  for  new 
horizons  and  still  cherishing  new  hopes 
for  a  better  tomorrow.    As  we  look  at  the 
unrest  and  tension  of  the  world  of  our 
day.  the  question  comes  to  mind:  Is  this 
the  kind  of  a  world  envisioned  by  Colum- 
bus?   We  know  of  the  many  difficulties 
he  encountered  during  his  great  journeys 
of  discovery.    We  know  that  these  jour- 
neys would  never  have  succeeded  were 
It   not   for   his   indomitable   spirit,   his 
steadfast  faith  in  divine  guidance  to 
help  him  pursue  his  chosen  course.    We 
know  that  he  wanted  to  prove  that  the 
world  Is  round  and  that  trade  routes 
could  be  established  with  Asia. 

Columbus  was  known  as  the  great 
dreamer  in  his  day.     Surely,  he  must 
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have  been  dreaming  much  beyond  the 
globular  shape  of  the  world  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  trade  routes  to  India.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  was  also  dreaming  of  a 
world  at  peace,  of  a  happy  mankind,  of 
justice,  and  human  dignity  for  all.  He 
was  a  man  who  possessed  the  same  kind 
of  vision  and  faith  which  sustained  the 
early  settlers  of  our  country,  which  in- 
spired the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
Nation. 

This  is  the  kind  of  vision  and  faith 
which  are  so  desperately  needed  in  the 
world  today.  Despite  all  the  progress  we 
have  made  since  the  days  of  Columbus, 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we 
can  attain  genuine  peace.  Justice,  and 
human  dignity  for  all.  We  have  not  only 
the  problems  of  today  to  consider,  but  we 
must  also  think  of  the  world  of  tomorrow 
in  which  our  children  are  destined  to 
live  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  problems  and  the  imknown  dangers 
of  the  future. 

In  the  perspective  of  history,  we  think 
of  Columbus  as  a  dedicated  man  who  in- 
spired countless  generations,  and  will 
continue  to  inspire  other  generations  to 
come,  as  long  as  America  remains  the 
s3rmbol  of  liberty  and  the  moral  leader  of 
the  free  world.    The  observance  of  Co- 
lumbus Day  as  a  national  holiday,  as  a 
day  of  rededication  and  prayer,  would 
serve  as  a  reminder  and  an  in^iration 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  whole 
free  world.    It  would  be  a  reminder  of 
the  difficulties  he  encountered  and  how 
he  met  them  with  great  fortitude  and 
determination.    It  would  be  an  inspira- 
tion of  his  great  faith  and  his  achieve- 
ments which  exemplify  the  American 
spirit  for  greater  achievements,  the  dis- 
covery of  new  horizons,  and  the  success- 
ful solution  of  the  problems  of  our  times. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  add  that  the 
observance  of  Columbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  would  be  a  weU-deserved 
recognition  to  the  great  Italian-Ameri- 
can community  In  this  country  for  the 
wonderful  contributions  it  has  made  to 
our  Nation  throughout  its  history,  ptu-- 
ticularly  in  the  fields  of  art,  science, 
education,  religion,  politics,  and  many 
others.    We,  in  Connecticut,  are  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  invaluable  role  which 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  have  played 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
State.    They  are  highly  esteemed  and 
are  regarded  everywhere  as  an  Indus- 
trious and  patriotic  group. 
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"Federal  Aid  to  Edncatioii— Present  State 
of  the  QnestJoa,"  by  Hob.  James  J. 
Delaney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF  New   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.    CAREY.     B4r.    Speaker,    I    am 
pleased  to  Include  in  the  Rkcokd  a  clear 
concise  statement  by  a  distinguished  col- 


league, Hon.  Jamks  J.  DxLAWEY,  on  "Fed- 
»l!?i.,^^K  ^  f^l^'^^oW'-n  subject  wiUi 
which  he  is  fully  acquainted.  Congress- 
man Delanxt'8  knowledge  and  sound 
reasoning  produced  the  "Ol  Bill  for  Jun- 
ior" which  I  and  seven  other  Members 
have  cosponsored.  This  legislation  pre- 
sents a  constructive  approach  to  the 
problem  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  Delanet's  article  was  printed  in 
the  annual  education  issue  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Tablet  on  May  16.  1963,  and  states 
cogent  and  irrefutable  reasons  for  his 
position. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  who  read  this 
statement  will  agree  that  we  have  at 
hand  an  equitable  solution  to  meet  the 
pressing  need  in  the  educational  field. 

The  statement  follows: 
Fedeeal  Am  to  Education — Pbxsent  Statb 

or  TH«  QtTKsnoN.  BT  Hon.  Jamb  J.  D«- 

LANIT,     REPKESENTATIVE,     NDTTH     CONGHBS- 

siONAL  District  or  New  Yosx 

In  July  of  1961, 1  voted,  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, against  a  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  NEA  on 
two  grounds  : 

1.  The  bill  made  no  provision  for  some 
7  million  American  chUdren  attending  in- 
dependent schools,  thereby  discriminating 
against  them  in  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  ConsUtution. 

2.  This  bill  was  part  of  a  plan  by  NEA  to 
set  up  a  monoUthIc  educaUonal  system  con- 
troUed  by  the  FMeral  Government  and  based 
on  the  atheistic  concept  of  man.  At  that 
time  I  caUed  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  to  a  brochure  inspired  by  the  NEA 
entlUed  "A  Federal  Education  Agency  for 
the  Future"  which  fully  supported  my 
charge.  ' 

At  that  Ume  I  stated:   "I  shaU  not  vote 
for  legislative  discrimination. **    1  also  stated 
"diversity  Is  the  quintessence  of  democracy 
Uniformity  is  the  hallmark  of  totalitarian- 
ism".    On  these  principles  I  sUll  stand 

Early  in  1962  in  the  87th  Congress  I  in- 
troduced a   blU  based   on   the  freedom  of 
choice  and  parental  rights  principles.    This 
biU  has  been  reintroduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress  by  me   and   bears  nimiber  H.R.   S20 
Identical  bills  have  also  been  introduced  by 
Congressmen  Cabkt  and  Halpbut.  of  Mew 
York,  and  HAwxnts,  of  California,  and  are 
now  before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion   and    Labor.     My    bUl   recognizes    the 
natural,  clvU,  and  consUtutional  right  of  par- 
ents to  choose  the  education  of  their  chU- 
dren.   This  basic  right  of  parenU  has  been 
held  to  be  a  constitutional  right  by  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  of  Society  of 
Slaters  v.  Pierce.  263  VS.  510  and  Meyer  v 
Kebraska,  263  UJ3.  390.    The  universal  decU- 
ratlon  of  human  rlghU  proclaimed  by  the 
United  Nations  also  Includes  this  right  in 
subdivision  3  of  article  26:  "ParenU  have  a 
prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  education 
that  shall  be  given  to  their  chUdren  "    It  Is 
interesting   to   note   that   the   most  recent 
encyclical   of   Pope   John   Xxm    also    pro- 
Oalmed  the  principles  of  freedom  of  choice 
and  the  prior  rights  of  parents  to  direct  the 
education    of    their    chUdren.    Pope    John 
said: 

"By  the  natural  law  every  hmnan  being 
has  the  right  to  respect  for  his  person.  To 
his  good  reputation.  The  rtght  to  freedom 
in  searching  for  truth  and  in  expressing  and 
communicating  this  opinion,  and  In  pursuit 
of  art,  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the 
moral  order  and  the  conunon  good.  And  he 
has  the  right  to  be  informed  truthfxUly 
about  pubUc  events. 

"The  natural  law  also  gives  man  the  right 
to   share   In   the   benefits   of   culture,   and 
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4iodeled  on  the  OI  bill  of  rights, 
are  generally  wtil  known 
public.     I  stated  at  the 
first  introduced  this  bill  "the 
fallows  the  approach  of  the  GI 
and  the  page  boys  bill,  both 
worked  successfully  and  with- 
it  is  the  oommonsense  solu- 
^roblem." 

ago  there  was  a  lack  of  clear 
on  the  question  of  the  con- 
of  aid  to  students  attending 
schools    insofar    as    the    public 
concerned.    The  public  dia- 
oceurred  within  the  past  2 
the  fog  of  doubt  which 
that  time  the  public  has 
the  Federal  GoTemment,  even 
afloption  of  the  Ckinstitutlon,  In 
Ordinance,  made  provisions 
educational  institutions  In- 
seminarles.    Since   the 
drdinance   the  Federal   Oovem- 
grants  of  land  to  all  of  the 
ofllegee.  which  Included  church- 
and  even  theological  semi- 
after  the  Civil  War.  the 
set  up  Howard  Unlver- 
..  D.C.,  and  has  supported 
iBj  to  thla.    Howard  University 
theological  seminary  although 
law,  which  has  been  on  the 
for  three  quarters  of  a  cent\u7, 
t  the  moneys  granted  by  the 
to   support    the    theological 
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to  note  that  the  State  of 
the  same  time  that  the  North- 
was  enacted,  also  set  up  a 
known  as  the  Gospel  Lots  or 
which  provided  that  in  the  dis- 
]  lublle  lands  in  upstate  New  York 
portion  be  set  aside  for  the 
ichool.    These  Gospel  Lots  and 
are  still  perpetuated  in  the 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
communities  are  still  receiving 
them. 

nteresting  to  note  that  in  New 
s  Roman  Catholic  School  on 
received  aid  from  the  State 
in  1800,  and  further  that  Cov- 
in 1840,  in  his  annual  message 
recommended  State  aid  to 
schools, 
time  there  are  a  large  nimi- 
programs  on  the  college 
the  Federal  Government  makes 
direct  to  the  institution,  or  to 
private  and  church-re- 
in   addition,    the    Federal 
maintains    a    military    educa- 
,  known  as  the  ROTC  in  which 
colleges  are  eligible  to  par- 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
also  extends  to  secondary,  or 
The  Gl  bill  of  rights  Is  prob- 
known  Federal  aid  to  education 
treats  all  persons  alike  and 
discrimination  or  attempt  to  con- 
system.    It  is  not  gen- 
but  the  Gl  biU  of  rights  Is  also 
GFs  attending  either  primary 
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or  secondary  schools  of  their  choice. 
Throughout  the  country  many  QI'*  attended 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  their  choice 
and  their  tuition  was  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  OI  bill  of  rights.  Under 
the  varlovis  Junior  ROTC  programs  all  sec- 
ondary schools,  whether  chiu-ch  related  or 
not  may  participate  and  receive  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  page 
boys  bill,  which  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  pay  the  tuition  for  the 
education  of  page  boys  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Congress  also  applies  to  primary, 
secondary,  and  college  education. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  a  constitutional 
lawyer  to  realize  that  the  church-related 
schools  were  here  first  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  from  its  inception,  has, 
down  to,  and  including  the  present  time, 
made  provisions  for  students  attending  in- 
dependent or  church-related  schools.  In 
fact,  in  the  present  bill  before  the  Congress, 
HJt.  3000,  the  provisions  thereof  which  deal 
with  higher  education  are  not  discrimina- 
tory and  make  fair  and  equal  provision  for 
all  students  and  all  educational  institutions. 
In  H.R.  3000,  it  is  section  IV  which  fails 
to  follow  the  principles  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  undertakes,  on  the 
secondary  and  primary  level,  to  make  pro- 
visions only  for  State  managed  schools  and 
makes  no  provision  for  Independent  schools 
privately  managed. 

The  Aid  to  Medical  Schools  Act,  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  also  makes  equal  pro- 
visions for  church-related  medical  schools. 

In  the  last  2  years  inniunerable  consti- 
tutional authorities  and  law  review  articles, 
throughout  the  country,  have  pointed  out 
clearly  that  there  is  no  constitutional  bar 
on  the  Federal  level  for  giving  aid  to  all 
children  attending  all  schools.  The  "con- 
stitutional issue"  Is  similar  to  the  constitu- 
tional issue  raised  In  many  circles  before 
1960  as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  Catholic  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  con- 
stitutional question  may  sound  strange 
today  but  only  3  years  ago  it  was  seriously 
debated. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  guaranteeing 
freedom  and  democracy  In  education  than 
by  allowing  each  child,  or  his  parent,  to 
choose  his  school.  This  Is  the  educational 
policy  of  practically  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  excepting  our  own.  Of  course 
in  totalitarian  countries  there  is  only  one 
system  of  education  and  that  is  controlled 
by  the  State  as  a  monopoly.  Some  of  ova 
secularists  would  like  to  have  a  similar  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States.  They  do  not 
realize  that  secular  education  Is  limited 
education.  Although  we  have  compulsory 
education  In  the  United  States,  the  require- 
ments of  the  compulsory  education  laws  are 
satisfied  by  students  attending  independent 
schools  privately  managed.  In  other  words, 
the  independent  schools  serve  the  same  pub- 
lic function  as  the  State  managed  schools. 
All  of  these  schools  meet  the  educational 
standards  set  up  by  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  of  ow  States.  They  tu-e  part  of 
the  American  educational  system.  How- 
ever, the  independent  schools  are  not  limited 
and  usually  add  other  subjects  to  their 
curriculum.  It  might  be  significant  to  note 
that  during  the  First  World  War,  when 
synthetic  rubber  was  the  Nation's  greatest 
need,  that  synthetic  rubber  was  not  devel- 
oped in  a  secular,  or  public  university,  but 
rather  was  developed  in  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. 

There  are  some  who  object  to  students 
attending  Independent  schools  receiving  any 
public  aid  because  they  contend  that  the 
curriculiun  in  these  schools  Is  permeated 
with  a  theology.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  will   also 


reveal  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  in  substance,  a  small  summary  of  theology. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence cannot  be  read  or  taught  in  schools 
which  receive  public  aid? 

At  the  present  time  the  largest  single  item 
in  every  State  budget  and  in  the  budget  of 
every  local  community  in  the  United  States 
Is  the  provision  for  education.  Large  as 
these  provisions  are  they  are  bound  to  pro- 
gressively Increase  in  the  near  future.  This 
Is  due  to  three  factors.  One,  Increased  costs 
of  all  items  that  go  into  education.  Two, 
the  large  increase  in  population  which 
started  in  1942  and  three,  the  need  for  more 
education  for  more  children  in  order  to  meet 
the  threat  of  world  communism. 

At  the  present  time  it  costs,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  approximately  $600  per  student, 
per  annum,  for  elementary  education  and 
$800  per  student,  per  annum,  for  secondary 
education.  Roughly  speaking  the  cost  of 
education  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  dis- 
tributed between  the  local  community  and 
the  State.  The  State's  share  Is  refiected  in 
Income  taxes  and  the  local  share  is  Imposed 
upon  real  estate,  which  includes  homes. 
My  bill,  which  would  give  $20  per  student 
to  every  student,  including  those  attending 
independent  and  private  schools,  would  be 
a  great  Incentive  for  more  Independent  and 
private  schools  and  would  to  that  extent 
relieve  the  taxpayers  of  a  tremendoxis  finan- 
cial burden.  It  is  sotmd  public  policy  to 
encoxurage  private  and  independent  groups, 
including  religious  groups,  to  support  schools 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  and  which  save  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  cost  of  educating 
American  children. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NEW  JEXsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  fifth  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  At  this  time 
we  solemnly  renew  our  pledge  to  keep 
alive  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence which  persist  among  those  peoples 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War,  communism  has  made 
marked  advances  throughout  the  world. 
Yet  Communist  expansionism  is  not  a 
phenomenon  confined  to  the  past  two 
decades.  Ever  since  1917,  international 
Communist  leadership  has  pursued  an 
unscrupulous  policy  of  aggrandizement. 
The  first  Soviet  Commissar  of  National- 
ities was  Joseph  V.  Stalin,  and  under  his 
direction  such  newly  independent  states 
as  Armenia  and  Georgia  were,  by 
treachery  and  by  force,  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  empire. 

And  so  it  has  continued  for  more 
than  40  years.  The  events  of  succeeding 
decades  have  been  but  further  em- 
broidery upon  this  web  of  aggression,  ag- 
gression supposedly  justified  by  "the  in- 
evitable march  of  history."  Since  1940, 
over  100  million  people  in  Eastern  Eu- 
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rope  have  been  sucked  into  the  Commu- 
nist vortex.  In  not  one  instance  has  a 
Communist  regime  been  established 
through  the  free  and  willing  consent  of 
a  democratic  majority.  The  techniques 
have  been  numerous:  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  Lithuania — outright  invasion;  Po- 
land,  Czechoslovakia,   and  Rumania 

political  subversion;  Albania — guerrilla 
warfare;  Bulgaria  and  Hungary oc- 
cupation by  so-called  Russian  libera- 
tion armies.  Such  were  the  methods  by 
which  apocryphal  people's  governments 
have  been  established.  Surely  the  in- 
evitable course  of  history  has  something 
better  to  offer  than  this  record. 

Through  the  vigorous  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  his  successors,  we  have 
checked  the  brutal  swing  of  the  Red 
sickle  in  Europe.  But  now  the  Com- 
munist tide  flows  to  the  south  and  to 
the  east.  In  China  there  has  arisen  a 
monster  which  even  its  creators  cannot 
control  Yet  we  must  not  interpret  this 
growing  split  within  the  Communist 
camp  aa  an  ebbing  of  the  tide.  Whether 
it  be  the  nuclear  tactics  of  a  Mao  or 
the  subversive  tactics  of  a  Khrushchev 
the  ultimate  aim  is  still  the  same:  to 
spread  the  shadow  of  darkness  over  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

»^.  Speaker,  as  we  have  demonstrated 
in  the  past  15  years,  our  Nation  is  ir- 
revocably committed  to  stemming  the 
wave  of  Sino-Soviet  expansionism.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient — nor  can  it  be  as 
long  as  22  nations  are  bowed  beneath  the 
Communist  yoke.  The  desire  for  free- 
dom among  these  captive  peoples  re- 
mains great,  as  evidenced  by  the 
courageous  uprising  in  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary in  1956,  or  the  continuing  exodus 
from  East  Germany,  in  spite  of  nearly  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  It  is  to  their 
liberation  that  we  must  further  com- 
mit ourselves. 

For  almost  200  years,  the  United  States 
has  led  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
self-determination.    The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the 
Truman  Doctrine— such  documents  at- 
test to  our  continuing  resolve  to  sustain 
the  ideals  of  democracy.    By  observing 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  reaffirm  to 
the  world  that  we  still  hold  forth  the 
beacon  of  Uberty  to  all  those  who  de- 
sire it.    And  untU  that  day  comes  when 
those  who  draw  the  yoke  of  tyranny  shall 
be  free,  let  this  week  serve  as  a  proclama- 
tion, that  we  do  not  forget 
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Senator  Russell  Speaks  for  the  AmericM 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH   CAaOLDf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.1963 
Mr.    DORN.    Mr.    Speaker,    Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia,  In  his 
superb  statement  on  June  12  was  not 


speaking  for  the  South  alone.  Senator 
RESELL  was  speaking  for  the  American 
way  of  life,  our  free  enterprise  system, 
our  Constitution,  and  the  foundation 
stones  upon  which  our  civilization  and 
this  Republic  are  built. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  the  crossroads 
in  our  destiny  as  a  Nation.  We  have 
been  making  fantastic  progress  and  now 
we  either  move  straight  ahead  with  a 
continuation  of  this  progress  with  dig- 
nity and  equality  for  all  of  our  people  or 
we  plunge  down  a  side  road  of  violence, 
retrogression,  and  socialism.  We  either 
move  forward  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  written  law  or  we  turn  the  clock 
backward  to  anarchy,  chaos,  and  stark 
naked  centralized  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  entire 
Nation  Senator  Russell's  statement  as 
carried  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
of  June  24. 

Tmt  South  Statks  Its  Casb 

(Statement  by  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 

Democrat,   of   Georgia,  June    12,   1963) 

(Note. — ^A  key  spokesman  for  the  South 

Senator  Richakd  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia— 
now  states  the  South's  case  against  clvU- 
rlghts  proposals.  In  a  major  policy  state- 
ment Issued  after  a  conference  of  18  South- 
ern Senators,  Senator  Russell  said  rights 
proposed  for  Negroes  by  President  Kennedy 
would  conflict  with  righto  of  other  Americans 
and  take  the  United  States  toward  socialism. 
He  promised  to  oppose  administration  plans 
with  every  means  and  resource.) 

The  President's  speech  on  June  11  appealed 
eloquently  to  the  emotions  but  completely 
disregarded  reason,  himian  experience  and 
true  equality  under  the  Constitution. 

The  fact  that  every  citizen  has  the  same 
right  to  own  and  operate  a  swimming  pool  or 
dining  hall  constitutes  equality.  The  use  of 
Federal  power  to  force  the  owner  of  a  dining 
haU  or  swimming  pool  to  unwillingly  accept 
those  of  a  different  race  as  guests  creates  a 
new  and  special  right  for  Negroes  In  deroga- 
tion of  the  property  righto  of  aU  of  our  peo- 
ple to  own  and  control  the  frulto  of  their 
labor  and  ingenuity. 

The  outetandlng  distinction  between  a 
government  of  free  men  and  a  socialistic  or 
communistic  stete  is  the  fact  that  free  men 
can  own  and  control  property,  whereas  stat- 
ism  denies  property  righto. 

"Prom  each  according  to  his  ability  and 
to  each  according  to  his  need"  may  have 
greater  emotional  appeal  than  "work  hard 
to  acquire  property  and  the  law  will  protect 
you  in  ito  enjoyment."  However,  Marxism 
has  not  worked  and  can  never  work  because 
it  does  not  take  htunan  nature  into  account 
To  rebut  the  emotional  appeal,  we  have  the 
hard,  undeniable  fact  that  in  our  free-enter- 
prise system  we  have  plenty,  whereas  the 
Marxists— though  they  have  never  been  able 
to  apply  literaUy  their  avowed  creed— aU 
suffer  from  scarcity  and  privation. 

Our  American  system  has  always  rejected 
the  Idea  that  one  group  of  citizens  may  de- 
prive another  of  legal  righto  in  property  by 
process  of  agltotlon,  demonstration,  intimi- 
dation, law  defiance  and  clvU  disobedience. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
will  be  easily  frightened  into  discarding  our 
system  for  adventures  into  socialism  that 
have  been  discredited  wherever  tried. 

The  highest  office  of  the  land  should  sym-    ■ 
bolize  respect  for  law.  whether  it  be  legally 
enacted  ordinances  of  the  meanest  hamlet 
in  the  land  or  the  written  word  of  our  na- 
tional charter— the  ConsUtutlon. 

I  was.  therefore,  shocked  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent Justify,  if  not  encourage,  the  present 
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wave  of  mass  demonstrations,  accompanied 
by  the  practices  of  sitting  or  lying  in  public 
streets  and  blocking  traffic;  forming  human 
waus  before  the  doors  of  legal  businesses  and 
assaulting  with  deadly  weapons  officers  of 
the  law  whose  only  offense  was  undertaking 
to  maintain  order  and  protect  private 
property. 

The  South  has  Ite  shortcomings  as  weU  as 
other  areas.  But  a  calculated  campalRn 
waged  by  the  metropollton  press,  television 
and  radio  has  magnified  the  unfortunate  oc- 
currences in  the  South  whUe  crimes  of  vlo- 
lence  In  other  areas  have  been  minimized 
This  has  generated  bitterness  and  hatred 
against  the  white  people  of  the  Southern 
States  almost  amounting  to  a  national  dis- 
ease. It  is  also  encouraging  a  condition  bor- 
dering on  anarchy  in  many  commuiiities 
These  terrible  conditions  are  sure  to  further 
deteriorate  with  increasing  disorder  unless 
the  President  of  the  United  States  desisto 
from  using  threato  of  mass  violence  to  rush 
his  soclal-equaUty  legislation  through  the 
Congress.  ^ 

No  American  citizen  has  the  right  to  select 
the  laws  he  wiU  obey  and  those  he  will  dls- 
obey. 

•nie  President  of  the  United  Stated  has  a 
higher  call  to  leadership  than  to  use  threato 
of  mass  violence  and  disregard  of  reasonable 
local  laws  as  a  means  of  sec\u-ing  action  in 
the  courto  and  Congress,  however  desirable 
he  may  regard  it  to  be. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Stotes,  by  an 
enactment  of  March  1,  1876.  declared  that  all 
persons  were  entitled  "to  the  fuU  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  accommodations,  advan- 
tages, facilities,  and  privUeges  of  inns  public 
conveyances  on  land  or  water,  theaters,  and 

other  places  of  public  amusement 

l^e  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotes  on 
October  15,  1883,  declared  this  Federal  re- 
striction upon  the  use  and  control  of  private 
property  to  be  unconstitutional.    In  accord- 
ance  with   the   contentions   of   those   who 
would  use  Federal  power  to  mix  the  races 
socially,  this  has  been  the  "law  of  the  land" 
from  that  date  and  still  appUes  today 
r,J^^  P^Went  and  the  Attorney  General 
now  say  that  they  wUl  predicate  this  new 
thrust  for  race  mixing  on  the  already  tor- 
tured commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
ir  the  commerce  clause  wiU  sustain  an  act 
to  compel  the  white  owner  of  a  dining  hall 
to  accept  a  Negro  against  his  wishes  it  can 

So^n^  ■"■*^'*  *^*  validity  of  legislation 
that  wm  compel  hu  admittance  into  the 
living  room  or  bedroom  of  any  citizen 

I  believe  in  equality  before  the  l^w  for 
every  American.  In  equal  measure,  I  reject 
the  idea  that  Federal  power  may  be  invoked 
to  conapel  the  mingling  of  the  races  in  social 
activities  to  achieve  the  nebulous  aim  of 
social  equality. 

^^.^^1  ^^  ''*"^°  possesses  every  legal 
light  that  is  possessed  by  any  white  citizen 
but  there  is  nothing  In  either  the  Constitu- 
tion or  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  principles  or  com- 
mon sense  and  reason  which  would  compel 
one  citizen  to  share  his  righto  with  one  of 
another  race  at  the  same  place  and  at  the 
same  time.  Such  compulsion  would  amount 
to  a  complete  denial  of  the  InaUenable  righto 
of  the  individual  to  choose  or  select  his 
associates. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  wiU  not 
be  swept  further  down  the  road  to  socialism 
by  the  present  unprecedented  wave  of 
propaganda.  To  me,  the  President's  legis- 
lative proposals  are  clearly  destrucUve  of 
the  American  system  and  the  constitutional 
righto  of  Am«1can  citizens.  I  shall  oppose 
them  with  every  means  and  resource  at  my 
command.  I  do  not  believe  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  wUl  be  frightened  by  thinly 
veiled  threato  of  violence. 


I  , 


r 

u 
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The 
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fend  the 


Let  every 
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Jvly  22 


OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
ton  the  Hou  w  the  following  communl- 
catton  from  ^  Speaker : 

Tfa  SnuxB's  Room, 

July  22.  1963. 
the  Honorable  Mxlvin 
Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
JoHM  W.  IfcCoaacACK, 

Speaker. 


deiignate 


Vairl  C.  Winter,  Grass 
^Mirch,  Kenna.  W.  Va.,  of- 
foU'wlng  prayer: 


soul  be  subject 


higher  potoeifs.    For  there  is 
bMt  of  Qod: 


unto  the 
no  power 
the  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  €h  d.— Romans  IS:  1. 
May  wepr  ly: 

Supreme  j  irchltect  of  the  Universe: 
Maker  and  :  uler  of  all  people,  history 
and  experience  have  given  us  so  many 
evidences  ofl  Thy  guidance  to  nations 
and  to  Indivduals  that  we  should  not 
doubt  Ttky  p  iwer  or  Thy  willingness  to 
direct  us.  <  Ive  us  ftdth  to  be  led  by 
Thee. 

Bless  our  and  with  honorable  indus- 
try, sound  1«  ftming,  and  pure  manners. 
Defend  our  Iberties.  preserve  our  \uiity. 
Save  us  fron  violence,  discord,  and  con- 
Fasl  ton  us  into  one  happy  peo- 
ple whose  O  )d  is  the  Lord.  Endue  with 
lirlsdom  those  whom  we  en- 
narae  with  authority,  tem- 


ME88AQE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

H.J.Baa.51S.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning Jxily  28,  1963,  as  Veterinary  Medicine 
Week. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  2513.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of  im- 
ported articles  to  l>e  marked  to  indicate  the 
country  of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5279)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other 
punwses." 


the  spirit  of 
trust  In  Tliy 
per  oar  sdffconfldence  with  thankful- 


ness, and  in 
not  our  trus 
We  would 


the  day  of  trouble,  suffer 
In  Thee  to  fail, 
thank  Thee  for  our  beloved 
ecdleacne  wh  y  has  soared  among  us  and 
now  who  Ilv  !s  in  Thy  clearer  presence. 
In  1^  nai  ae,  who  gave  His  all  to  us, 
we  pray.    Afien. 


The 
Thursday, 
approved. 


•]'HE  JOURNAL 

Journal  of   the  proceedings  of. 
J  ily  18,  1963.  was  read  and 


MESSAGE 


A  message 
dent  of  the 
catedtothe 
of  his 
House  that 
iMWroved 
resolution  of 
Utles: 

HJ1.4MS 
Branch  A] 
for 
farllsmbers 


secretj  Ties 
ai 
anl 


■  relmhursei  lent 


lU.Bm.40t. 

Joint  reeolutUp 
tlon  in  the 
tectloQ  of 


DISTRICT!  OF  CXDLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  business  in  order  today 
under  clause  8.  rule  XXIV,  pertaining  to 
District  of  Columbia  business,  shall  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  July  23. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  TRANSFERRED 
TO  TUESDAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  special  orders  ob- 
tained for  today  shall  be  transferred  to 
tomorrow  and  that  they  be  called  before 
any  special  orders  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


tn  writing  from  the  Presi- 

^ilted  States  was  communi- 

Xouse  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 

who  also  informed  the 

July  19. 1963.  the  President 

signed  a  bill  and  a  Joint 

the  House  of  the  following 


act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
ktlon  Act,  19S9,  to  provide 
of  transportation  expense* 
the  House  of  BepresentatlTes; 


I         RECESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  stands  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes pjn.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
providing  for  VJR.  partldpa- 
Infernatlonal  Bureau  for  the  Pro- 
Property. 


AFTER  RECESS 


In<l  ustrlal 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  5 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford, one  of  his  secretaries. 


RAILROAD  RULES  DISPUTE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  142) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Nation  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
nationwide  rail  strike  that  would,  in  very 
short  order,  create  widespread  economic 
chaos  and  distress.  After  more  than 
3^  years  of  constant  but  fniltless  at- 
tempts to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement 
between  the  parties  through  every  pri- 
vate and  public  means  available,  this 
di£qpute  has  reached  the  point  where  only 
prompt  and  effective  congressional  ac- 
tion can  assure  that  serious  injury  to 
the  public  will  be  prevented. 

BACKGBOTTin)    OT    THX    CASS 

This  dispute  is  between  virtually  all  of 
the  Nation's  major  railroads  and  the  five 
railroad  operating  brotherhoods — the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englnemen.  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  and  Brakemen,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 
It  involves — in  addition  to  the  more 
traditional  issues  of  wage  structure  and 
fringe  benefits — new  and  complex  issues 
relating  to  changes  proposed  by  the 
carriers  and  the  brotherhoods  in  work 
rules  affecting  the  manning  of  certain 
railroad  operations  and  the  assignments 
of  particular  crafts.  The  backgrpund 
and  history  of  this  case,  the  issues  in  dis- 
pute and  the  respective  positions  of  the 
I>arties  have  been  clearly  and  concisely 
set  forth  in  a  July  19. 1963.  report  unani- 
mously signed  by  six  tripartite  members 
of  a  ^^ecial  subcommittee  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy.  That  report,  in- 
cluding the  appendixes,  is  included  as  an 
appendix  to  this  message,  and  should  be 
carefully  read  by  all  who  seek  the  facts 
on  this  case. 

Without  attempting  to  summarize 
either  the  findings  of  that  report  or  the 
excellent  work  of  the  other  panels  men- 
tioned below,  the  following  points  are 
worth  noting: 

After  the   carriers   on   November   2, 

1959,  had  served  notice  of  proposed  rules 
changes  on  the  brotherhoods,  and  the 
brotherhoods  had  served  notice  of  other 
proposed  rule  changes  on  September  7. 

1960,  and  no  agreement  was  forthcom- 
ing, both  parties  agreed  on  October  17. 
1960,  to  submit  the  entire  subject  to  a 
special  Presidential  study  commission  of 
15  members,  comiwsed  of  an  equal  num- 
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ber  of  public,  railroad,  and  brotherhood 
representatives.  Following  13  months  of 
extensive  hearings  and  deliberations. 
15.500  pages  of  oral  testimony  and  more 
than  300  exhibits,  this  Presidential  Rail- 
road Commission,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Judge  Simon  H.  Rifkind,  rec- 
ommended specific  rules  changes  and 
employee  protection  provisions  in  a  com- 
prehensive 342-page  report. 

Following  a  Supreme  Court  determi- 
nation that  there  was  no  legal  barrier  to 
the  carriers'  initiating  such  changes, 
with  appropriate  bargaining  and  re- 
course to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  proce- 
diu^s.  and  following  the  continued  in- 
ability of  the  parties  to  negotiate  an 
agreement,  the  National  Mediation 
Board  recommended  to  the  parties  that 
the  case  be  submitted  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion. 

As  disagreement  continued  and  a  na- 
tionwide strike  threatened  an  Emer- 
gency Board  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Judge  Samuel  I. 
Rosenman,  following  its  own  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  mediate  the  dispute,  made 
a  series  of  recommendations  designed  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  constructive  col- 
lective bargaining. 

After  further  discussions  and  an  ex- 
tension at  my  request  of  the  status  quo 
period,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  July 
5,  1963,  recommended  solutions  for  the 
two  most  controversial  issues  along  with 
procedures  to  dispose  of  the  rest. 

On  July  9.  1963,1  recommended  to  the 
parties  that  all  issues  be  submitted  for 
final  settiement  to  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Arthur  Goldberg 
whose  judicious  temperament,  expert 
competence,  and  many  successes  as  a 
mediator  uniquely  deserved  the  confi- 
dence of  both  parties.  This  recommen- 
dation, and  each  of  the  preceding  four 
sets  of  recommendations,  were  accepted 
by  the  carriers;  but  the  brotherhoods  re- 
jected them  in  whole  or  in  part. 

On  July  10,  at  my  request,  the  parties 
agreed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until 
July  29  to  permit  time,  first,  for  the  La- 
bor-Management Subcommittee  to  ex- 
amine and  report  the  issues,  and.  second. 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  this  entire 
matter.  It  was  my  hope— and  remahis 
such— that  the  parties  would  recognize 
the  importance  of  settling  this  dispute 
without  resort  either  to  legislation  or  to 
a  crippling  national  strike.  However, 
too  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  11  days  to  release  me  from  my  July 
10  commitment  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress on  this  date  a  review  of  the  case 
and  my  recommendations  for  its  disposi- 
tion. 

We  face  this  prospect:  In  the  absence 
either  of  an  agreement,  postponement  or 
reversal  of  position  on  the  part  of  the 
parties,  or  of  enactment  of  some  contrary 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 
July  29  wiU  almost  certainly  witness  the 
start  of  a  general  raU  strike.  The  ear- 
ners on  that  date  can  be  expected  to 
initiate  work  rules  changes  along  the 
lines  of  those  approved  by  the  various 
panels.  And  the  brotherhoods  there- 
upon can  be  expected  to  strike  94  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  i;ail  mileage 
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TH«  DVBCT8  OT  A  PBOLONGED  NATIONWIDE  EAIL 
SnUKB 

In  the  event  a  strike  occvirs  it  will  bring 
widespread  and  growing  distress. 

Many  industries  which  rely  primarily 
on  rail  shipment — including  coal  and 
other  mining  which  is  dependent  on  rails 
leading  directly  to  the  mine,  steel  mills 
that  ship  by  rail,  certain  chemical  plants 
which  load  Uquids  directly  into  tank  cars, 
and  synthetic  fiber  mills  dependent  on 
chemicals  which  for  safety  reasons  can 
be  carried  only  in  rail  tank  cars— all  of 
these  and  others  would  be  forced  to  close 
down  almost  immediately.    There  would 
not  be   enough  refrigerated  truck  ca- 
pacity to  transport  all  of  the  west  coast 
fruit  and  vegetable  crop.    A  substantial 
portion  of  these  and  other  perishable 
products    would    rot.      Pood    shortages 
would  begin  to  appear  in  New  York  City 
and    other    major    population    centers. 
Mail  services  would  be  disrupted.    The 
delay,  cost,  and  confusion  resulting  from 
diverting  traffic  to  other  carriers  would 
be  extremely  costly;   and  considerable 
rail  traffic  would   be  wholly  incapable 
of  diversions. 

The  national  defense  and  security 
would  be  seriously  harmed.  More  than 
400,000  commuters  would  be  hard  hit. 

As  more  and  more  industries  exhaust- 
ed their  stockpUes  of  materials  and  com- 
ponents—including those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  automobiles,  metal  prod- 
ucts, lumber,  paper,  glass,  and  others— 
the  idling  of  men  and  machines  would 
spread  like  an  epidemic.  Construction 
projects  dependent  on  heavy  materials- 
exports  and  waterway  shipping  depend- 
ent on  rail  connections— community  wa- 
ter suppUes  dependent  on  chlorine  which 
also  moves  only  by  rail-slaughterhouses 
and  stockyards,  iron  ore,  rubber  and  ma- 
chmery,  magazine  publishers  and  trans- 
former manufacturers— all  would  be 
hard  hit  by  a  strike.  The  August  grain 
harvest  would  present  a  particularly 
acute  problem. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  esti- 
mates that  by  the  30th  day  of  a  general 
rail  strike,  some  6  million  nonrailroad 
workers  would  have  been  laid  off  in  addi- 
tion to  the  200,000  members  of  the  strik- 
ing brotherhoods  and  500,000  other  rail- 
road employees— that  unemployment 
would  reach  the  15-percent  mark  for  the 
first  time  since  1940— and  that  the  de- 
cline in  our  rate  of  GNP  would  be  nearly 
four  times  as  great  as  the  decline  which 
occurred  in  this  Nation's  worst  postwar 
recession. 

At  the  same  time,  shortages  and  bottle- 
necks would  increase  prices— not  only 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  but  for  many 
industrial  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts as  well— thus  impairing  our  efforts 
to  improve  our  competitive  posture  In 
foreign  and  dcMnestic  markets  and  to 
safeguard  our  balance  of  payments  and 
gold  reserves.  And  even  if  the  strike 
were  ended  by  private  or  congressional 
action  on  the  30th  day.  at  least  another 
month  would  be  required  before  the  econ- 
omy would  be  back  on  its  present  expan- 
sion track.  Indeed,  a  prolonged  strike 
could  well  break  the  back  of  the  present 
expansion  and  topple  the  economy  Into 
recession  before  the  tax  reductions  and 
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other  measures  now  before  the  Congress 
for  reinforcing  the  expansion  have  had  a 
chance  to  take  hold. 

THE  ISajSUkTrVZ  SETTING 

In  short,  the  cost  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  an  extended  nationwide  rail 
strike  is  clearly  intolerable.    No  respon- 
sible government  could  accept  the  pres- 
ent situation  with  complacency.    Because 
in    the   past    both    sides    have    recog- 
nized the  serious  consequences  involved 
there  have  been  only  two  brief  natiwial 
rail  strikes  in  this  century.    The  likeli- 
hood of  a  strike  next  week  thus  means 
that  we  are  confronted  with  an  extraor- 
dinary situation,  both  in  terms  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  strike  on  our  economy  and  in 
terms  of  the  issues  involved.    These  is- 
sues, unlike  those  of  typical  wage  dis- 
putes, are  ones  with  very  UtUe  collective 
bargaining  play  left  in  them.    The  work- 
rules  aspects  of  the  present  dispute  are 
regarded  as  do-or-die  matters  by  both 
parties— and  the  history  of  industrial  re- 
lations shows  that  when  employers  and 
employees  consider  the  issue  to  be  this 
vital,  they  can  both  stand  a  strike  much 
longer  than  the  country  can  stand  it 
Therefore  the  parties  being  unable  or 
unwilling  to  reach  agreement  or  accept 
arbitration,  and  the  executive  branch 
having  exhausted  aU  statutory  and  other 
tools  available,  the  responsibiUty  now  Ues 
with  the  legislative  branch. 

The  Congress  has  expressly  refused  to 
give  the  Executive  authority  to  seize  the 
railroads  in  time  of  peace  and  has  ex- 
pressly excluded  raUway  labor  from  the 
national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Jkfanagement    Relations    Act    of 
1947.    The  Supreme  Court  has  stated 
that  the  Congress   is   the   appropriate 
forum  for  considering  remedies  against 
strikes  designed  to  prevent  the  railroads 
from  reducing  employment  for  economic 
reasons.    (Telegraphers    v.    Chicago    d 
N.WJi.  Co..  362  U.S.  330.  342.)     When 
adopting  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  1926. 
moreover,  it  was  contemplated  that  spe- 
cial congressional  action  might  be  re- 
quired "to  protect  the  pubUc  interest  in 
adequate  and  uninterrupted  transporta- 
tion.   If  (the  bill)  does  not  so  work  so  as 
to  avoid  any  impairment  of  the  pubUc 
interest.    Congress    will    be    unembar- 
rassed in  adopting  any  means  it  sees  fit 
to  protect  the  public  interest."    (Report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  S.  Rept  No.  222,  69th  Cong  . 
1st  sess.,  1926.) 

In  1916.  the  Congress  set  a  precedent 
that  is  of  interest  today.    As  the  result 
of  a  dispute  over  hours  and  wages  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  had  isssued  a  call 
for  a  nationwide  raU  strike;  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  held  a  conference  with  the 
parties.    When  he  proposed  arbitration, 
the  carriers  agreed  and  the  brotherhoods 
refused.    When  he  proposed  the  8-hour 
standard     of    work    and     wages,     the 
brotherhoods  agreed  and  the  carriers  re- 
fused.   Confronted  with  the  prospects  of 
an  early  strike,  the  President  then  asked 
Congress  to  enact  the  8-hour  standard 
as  an  interim  law  pending  a  further  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  a  special  Presi- 
dential   Ccunmission.   He   pointed   out 
that  he  had  "no  resources  at  law  for 
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comtHilaory )  xbitrattoo,  to  save  tbe  com- 
mercial disM  ter.  tlM  property  injury  and 
suffering  of  an  iX  the  strike 
not  p  evented."  The  Interstate 
Commerce  C  nnmission.  he  stated,  would 
protect  tbe  carriers  through  its  rate 
powers  agata  st  any  undue  cost  Increases 
resulting  tt\  m  this  change.  Congress 
acted  promi]  tly  and  effectively;  and  the 
Supreme  Co  irt  iWihon  v.  New,  243  U.S. 
332. 333. 343, 1917) .  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  nat  are  of  the  railroad  industry 
rcQulied  bot  i  employers  and  employees 
to  defer  to  n  gulation  in  the  public  inter- 
est, held  tha  \  Congress  had  the  power  to 
impose  a  sittlement  binding  on  both 
parties  "for  %  reasonable  time,  in  order 
that  the  cal  unity  may  be  averted  and 
that  opportunity  may  be  afforded  the 
contending  Murties  to  agree  upon  and 
substitute  a  standard  of  their  own." 

With  all  o  these  legal,  economic,  and 
other  facts  i:  i  mind,  this  administration 
has  given  e  reful  consideration  to  the 
kind  of  legit  ation  Congress  might  use- 
fully enact  U  meet  the  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent situation , 

Ineffective  measures  which  would  not 
halt  an  Inju  ious  nationwide  rail  strike 
have  been  n  Jected  as  inconsistent  with 
the  public  in  «rest 

Punitive  iintUabor  measures  which 
would  destny  railway  labor's  rights  to 
o(ri]ective  ba  gaining  and  reasonable  Job 
security  hav »  been  rejected  as  harmful 
to  the  Natioi  \  and  insensitive  to  the  very 
real  issues  i  oeed  by  the  proposed  woiic 
rule  changes 

Seisure  of  the  railroads  has  been  re- 
jected as  unj  istifled  in  the  dreimistances 
of  this  case,  as  creating  complex  legal 
and  flnanda  problems  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  ai  merely  postponing  the  day 
of  reAoning  on  more  efficient  work  rules 
and  their  axeptance  by  the  brother- 
hoods. 

Compulsot  f  arbitration  of  this  dispute 
by  a  special  or  congressional  panel  has 
been  rejectel  as  inconsistent  with  the 
prtoeiple  tha  t  solutions  reached  through 
free  o(dlectti  e  bargaining  should  always 
be  permitted  and  preferred. 

bideflnite  extension  of  the  status  quo 
for  one  or  be  th  parties  has  been  rejected 
as  an  evasioi  i  of  a  serious  public,  as  well 
as  labor-ma  lagement,  issue  that  must 
be  squarely  f  iced. 

€>ur  objeclve  instead  was  to  find  a 
solution  whl(  fa — 

(1)  is  sufl)  :lently  familiar  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  teitns  of  the  procedures  and 
ininciples  livolved,  to  facilitate  Its 
prompt  enac  ment; 

(3)  encotu  ages  the  parties  to  achieve 
their  own  solutions  through  collective 
bargaining; 

(3)  ooDSxi  nts  the  parties,  on  Issues 
where  volun  .ary  agreement  Is  not  pos- 
sible, with  1  aethods  and  standards  of 
solution  whi  :h  are  comparable  to  those 
both  sides  fcave  previously  experienced 
and  found  ai  «eptable; 

(4)  recogx  Izes  both  the  public  inter- 
est in  prmnc  ting  railroad  efBclency  and 
preventing  i  disastrous  strike  and  the 
public's  concern  for  those  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  «  ttlement;  and 

(5)  int>vl<  es  for  an  interim  remedy 
while  await  og  the  results  of  further 
bargaining  b  r  the  parties. 


BXOOMICXKSXD   LSOISIJiTIOM 

As  noted  above,  the  railroad  8 -hour 
law  of  1916  provides  a  precedent  for  con- 
gressional Intervention  of  this  type;  and 
the  Interstate  C<Hnmeroe  Act  provides  a 
pattern  to  which  both  Congress  and  the 
parties  are  accust<»ned.  Recognizing 
that  both  railroad  mergers  and  their 
effect  on  railroad  emplosrment  are  deeply 
affected  with  the  public  Interest,  section 
5  of  that  act  wisely  supplements  the  re- 
sults of  private  decisionmaking  and  col- 
lective bargaining  in  this  area  with  the 
quasi-Judicial  regulatory  powers  of  the 
independent  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Proposed  mergers  must  be 
passed  upon  by  the  Conmiission  after  due 
regard  to  their  effect  on  public  service 
and  safety,  the  rights  of  employees  and 
other  considerations.  In  its  order  of  ap- 
proval the  Commission  includes  specific 
terms  and  conditions  to  protect  the  Job 
security  of  the  eihployees  involved.  The 
carriers  and  brotherhoods  remain  free 
to  supersede  these  employee  security 
provisions  with  their  own  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  The  value  which 
railroad  and  other  unions  attribute  to 
this  section  was  reflected  in  their  urging 
that  comparable  provisions  be  included 
in  this  year's  mass  transportation  bill; 
and  there  are  such  provisions  in  this  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  and  as  it  was 
reported  in  the  House. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  prin- 
ciples and  procedures,  if  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  emplo3rment  seciulty 
problems  raised  by  railroad  mergers  and 
mass  transit  modernization,  are  not 
equally  applicable  to  the  employment 
security  problems  raised  by  railroad 
modernization  and  mechanization.  An 
expert  body  should  pass  on  these  pro- 
posed rule  changes  in  the  light  of  public 
service  and  safety;  and  it  shoiild  also 
make  provision  to  prevent  the  employees 
from  bearing  the  full  cost  of  technical 
or  economic  progress,  so  long  as  priority 
is  given  to  agreements  privately  reached 
by  the  parties  themselves. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that — for  a 
2-year  period  during  which  both  the  par- 
ties and  the  public  can  better  inform 
themselves  on  this  problem  and  alterna- 
tive approaches — interim  work  rules 
changes  proposed  by  either  party  to 
which  both  parties  cannot  agree  should 
be  submitted  for  approval,  disapproval  or 
modification  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures and  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion being  directed  to  use  to  advantage 
the  work  of  the  two  previous  panels 
which  received  evidence  on  these  mat- 
ters. At  its  discretion,  the  Commission 
may  also  appoint  a  special  advisory  panel 
to  assist  it  in  the  discharge  of  its  func- 
tions. The  Commission  shall  judge  the 
effect  of  each  proposed  rule  on  the  ade- 
quacy and  safety  of  transportation  serv- 
ice to  the  public  and  on  the  interests  of 
both  parties;  and  it  shall,  with  the  ad- 
vice of,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  require 
fair  and  equitable  arrangements  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  affected  em- 
ployees, giving  proper  weight  to  the  pro- 
tection provisions  of  section  5(2)  (f)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  those 
recommended  by  the  Presidential  Com- 


mission and  Emergency  Board  reports. 
Emerging  from  the  recommendations  of 
these  boards  was  the  principle  that, 
while  many  jobs  would  not  be  filled  fol- 
lowing the  death,  retirement  or  volim- 
tary  transfer  of  the  present  occupants, 
every  present  employee  with  a  significant 
attachment  to  the  railroad  industry 
would  retain  the  right  to  his  present  em- 
ployment or  to  comparable  railroad  em- 
ployment at  companible  pay.  Provisions 
would  also  be  made  for  rehiring  priority, 
relocation  expenses,  displacement  allow- 
ances, education  and  retraining  grants, 
supplemental  severance  and  retirement 
benefits  and  other  features.  In  short, 
no  one  would  be  thrown  out  in  the  street; 
and,  while  the  railroads  gradually  mod- 
ernized their  operations,  there  would  be 
little,  if  any,  loss  to  individual  employees. 

Unlike  compulsory  arbitration,  this 
method  would  preserve  and  prefer  col- 
lective bargaining  and  give  precedence 
to  its  solutions.  But  any  stoike  or  lock- 
out designed  to  impose  a  rules  change 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Commission  or  the  parties,  or  to  oppose 
one  which  has  been  approved,  would  be 
subject  to  the  remedies  of  section  5(8) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

This  procedure  is  most  appropriate  to 
the  disposition  of  those  rule  changes  in- 
volving the  manning  of  train  or  engine 
crews — the  "automation"  issues,  in  a 
sense.  It  would  build  on  the  progress 
made  to  date  in  defining  and  refining 
those  issues  through  the  various  panel 
studies  and  subsequexft  bargaining  ef- 
forts. 

While  the  disposal  of  those  issues 
should  be  stdBcient  to  remove  the  bar- 
riers to  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  other 
issues  by  collective  bargaining  between 
the  parties,  many  of  them  are  closely 
interrelated  to  the  work  rules  changes — 
and  I  recommend  that  the  same  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  provide  that 
either  party  may  submit  such  issues  to 
the  Commission  to  be  settled  by  proce- 
dures deemed  appropriate  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  stress  the  fact  that,  unlike  compul- 
sory arbitration,  these  procedures  would 
provide  only  interim  changes  and  only 
for  those  situations  and  for  such  length 
of  time  as  the  parties  are  unable  to 
agree  by  collective  bargaining.  This  was 
also  true  of  the  1916  act.  Experience 
with  both  the  interim  rules  and  these 
temporary  procedures  should  enable  the 
parties  to  consider  in  2  years,  under  con- 
siderably less  pressure,  whatever  more 
comprehensive  and  final  solution  is 
needed,  if  any. 

This  recommendation  contemplates 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  which  ^arcs 
in  the  benefits,  would  also  bear  part  of 
the  burden  imposed  by  advancing  rail- 
road technology.  To  the  extent  that 
provision  for  retraining  and  other  pay- 
ments may  be  available  to  an  employee 
imder  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  or  other  Federal 
statutes,  the  carrier  will  be  relieved  of 
this  obligation.  As  Congress  recognized 
in  the  readjustment  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  selective  serv- 
ice laws,  the  Government  has  some  ob- 
ligation to  assist  those  adversely  affected 
by  governmental  decisions  which  are  re- 
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quired  in  the  national  interest;  and 
there  is  little  logic  in  protecting  the 
economy  by  methods  which  also  lead  to 
increased  unemployment  and  more  dis- 
tressed areas.  The  unfairness  of  plac- 
ing the  entire  burden  of  readjustment 
costs  upon  either  the  carriers  or  the 
workers  is  an  additional  reason  why  leg- 
islation is  particularly  appropriate  in 
this  case. 

The  combination  of  elements  stressed 
in  this  bill— permitting  progress  for  the 
carriers  and  assuring  Job  security  and 
readjustment  assistance  for  the  work- 
ers— ^was  also  stressed  by  both  the 
Presidential  Railroad  Commission  and 
the  Emergency  Board  established  In  this 
case.  Referring  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  their  successful  application  to 
other  areas,  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion states: 
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An  adequate  program  to  realise  the  bene- 
fits of  advancing  technology  In  the  public  In- 
terest, therefore,  must  Include  both  reason- 
able opportunity  for  management  to  achieve 
change,  and  for  workers  to  enjoy  reasonable 
protection  against  the  harsh  effects  of  too 
sudden  change.  Progress  plxis  protectton 
m\ist  be  our  choice  •  •  •  In  the  case  of 
technological  Improvement  •  •  •  as  in  the 
case  of  mergers. 

The  Emergency  Board  stated: 
We  are  mindful  also  of  the  necessity  for 
progress  In  the  railroad  Industry,  for  effi- 
ciency In  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  com- 
peting Industries.    We  have  so\ight  by  our 
recommendations  to  Increase  these  prospects 
of  the  carriers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve not  only  strong  unions  for  the  em- 
ployees, but  for  the  Individual  worker  a  con- 
tinued life  of  usefulness  to  himself  and  his 
famUy,  and  to  society  Itself.    The  railroads 
and  society  as  a  whole  have  benefited  by 
these  changes;  and  they  should  both  share 
generously  In  the  burdens  which  have  been 
cast  upon  the  workers  by  the  dislocations 
These  burdens.  In  addlUon  to  dollar  pay- 
ments. Involve  education  or  retraining  for 
new  Jobs  at  the  expense  of  the  carriers,  sup- 
plemented by  public  funds  now  or  hereafter 
committed  to  general  retraining  of  displaced 
manpower. 

AXrrOMATION 

This  brings  me  to  the  broader  issue 
to  which  this  message  is  addressed.  The 
dispute  which  confronts  us  today  has 
many  special  features— including  the  un- 
usual pubUc-interest  nature  of  the 
industry,  the  disastrous  Impact  of  a  pro- 
longed strike  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  this  case.  It  would  be  wholly 
inappropriate  to  make  general  and  per- 
manent changes  in  our  labor  relations 
statutes  on  this  basis. 

It  would  be  particularly  unwise  to  en- 
act a  general  and  permanent  compul- 
sory   arbitration    law,    which    I    have 
always  opposed.    The  Congress  contem- 
plated, in  enacting  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  as  weU  as  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947.  that  special  ac- 
tions by  the  Congress  may  be  required 
as  a  final  recourse  in  any  Individual  dis- 
pute;  but  the  automatic  assurance  of 
compulsory  arbitration  would  encourage 
one  or  both  parties  to  neglfect  their  bar- 
gaining responsibiliUes.    The  measure  I 
am   recommending   today,   in  contrast 
with  compulsory  arbitraUon,  gives  en- 
couragement and  preference  to  solutions 
reached  by  collective  bargaining,  and 
provides  only  for  interim  decisions     It 


recognizes,  moreover,  that  disputed  rules 
changes  and  their  effects  on  employment 
are  appropriately  matters  for  regulation 
by  an  independent  agency  which  has  spe- 
cialized knowledge  of  the  raihx)ad  in- 
dustry and  possesses  procedures  for 
handling  these  matters. 

,,  I  y*^V^^  ^  "™^  ^  ^^  <luty,  however, 
11  I  failed  to  note  that  this  dispute  over 
raiht)ad  work  rules  is  part  of  a  much 
broader  national  problem.    Unemploy- 
ment, whether  created  by  so-called  auto- 
mation, by  a  shift  of  industry  to  new 
areas,    or   by    an    overall    shortage    of 
market  demand,  is  a  major  social  burden. 
During  the  past  6  years  the  level  of 
unemployment   has  remained   far   too 
high.    Men  have  been  without  Jobs  and 
factories  have  been  without  orders  prl- 
marUy  because  the  overall  level  of  mar- 
ket demand  has  fallen  short  of  the  Na- 
tion's productive  capacity.     But  when 
Job   opportunities    are    already   scarce 
those  whom  technological  progress  or  in- 
dustrial change  displaced  are  more  likely 
than  ever  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed than  to  find  a  new  job.    General 
unemployment  Is  thus  a  double  burden- 
as  it  penalizes  those  without  Jobs,  it  also 
creates  fear  and  resentment  against  the 
very  khid  of  modernization  and  change 
upon  which  our  economic  progress  must 
in  the  long  run  depend.    This  is  why  I 
have  placed  such  heavy  emphasis  upon 
the  prompt  enactment  of  my  tax  pro- 
posals, designed  to  stimulate  market  de- 
mand and  return  the  economy  to  full 
employment. 

To  be  sure,  even  with  full  employment 
economic  change  will  still  bring  prob- 
lems in  tiie  wake  of  progress.    Problems 
will  remain  for  workers  who  are  dis- 
placed by  advances  in  technology,  obso- 
lescence of  their  skills  or  their  industries 
inadequacy  of  their  education  or  train- 
"?;J*/  geographical  shifts  in  economic 
activity.    These  problems  are  not  new; 
they  are  the  price  of  progress  in  any 
dynamic  society.    More  particularly  the 
phenomenon  that  we  caU  automation  is 
not  new;  technological  Innovation  and 
change  have  been  the  mainspring  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  this  country  for  more 
than  a  century.    Nor  is  there  yet  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  overaU  pace  of 
such  change  has  accelerated  recenUy. 

But  seen  through  the  magnifying  lens 
of  our  general  unemployment  problem  of 
the  past  6  years,  the  difficulties  faced  by 
those  who  are  technologically  and  struc- 
turally displaced  from  work  have  cap- 
tured unprecedented  attention;  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.    Our  awareness  has 
been  mounting  that  it  is  unfair  to  ask 
particular  workers— or  in  some  Instances 
even  particular  employers— to  bear  the 
full  social  costs  that  attend  such  prog- 
ress. 

This  problem  is  particularly  but  not 
exclusively  acute  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. Forty  percent  fewer  employees 
than  were  employed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  decade  now  handle  substantially  the 
same  volume  of  rail  traffic.  The  rapid 
replacement  of  steam  locomotives  by 
diesel  engines  for  97  percent  of  all  freight 
tonnage  has  confronted  many  firemen 
who  have  spent  much  of  their  career  in 
this  work,  with  the  unpleasant  prospect 
of    human    obsolescence.      The    intro- 
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duction  of  self-propelled  vehicles  for 
railroad  maintenance,  repair,  and  con- 
struction work— the  use  of  longer,  heav- 
ier, faster,  and  more  efficiently  filled 
trains— and  the  initiation  of  centralized 
traffic  control,  electronic  inqiection 
equipment,  telephone  and  radio  com- 
munications, and  automatic  switching 
and  braking  equipmoit  have  all  de- 
creased the  need  for  ralhwMl  employ- 
ment. The  Presidential  Commission 
was  established  in  part,  it  said,  because 
of  the  need  "to  close  the  gap  between 
technology  and  work." 

That  Commission  recognized,  however, 
that  "revolutionary  changes  even  for  the 
better  carry  a  high  price  in  disruption 
(that)  might  exceed  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements." 

Yet  we  cannot  stop  progress  in  tech- 
nology or  arrest  economic  change  in 
transportation  or  any  other  industry— 
nor  would  we  want  to.  For  technolog- 
ical change  has  increased  man's  knowl- 
edge, income,  convenience,  leisure  and 
comfort.  It  has  reinforced  this  Nation's 
leadership  in  scientific,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  military  endeavors.  It  has 
saved  lives  as  well  as  money,  and  en- 
riched society  as  weU  as  business.  Our 
task  as  a  nation,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
Commission  report,  is  simply  to  make 
sure  that  this  public  blessing  is  not  a 
private  curse.  We  cannot  pretend  that 
these  changes  wiU  not  occur,  that  some 
displacement  will  not  result  or  that  we 
are  incapable  of  adapting  our  legislative 
tools  to  meet  this  problem. 

WhUe  last  year's  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  recognized  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  to 
help  retrain  and  readjust  workers  who 
have     been     displaced     by    industrial 
change,  as  do  this  year's  vocational  edu- 
cation proposals,  their  scope  is  too  lim- 
ited to  provide  the  full  answer  to  a  prob- 
lem of  this  magnitude.    The  problems  of 
manpower  displacement,  of  which  auto- 
mation is  only  one  cause,  should  not  be 
settled  primarily  by  the  use  of  private 
economic  power  and  pressure,  or  dis- 
cussed only  on  the  picket  Unes.    They 
cut  across  many  departments  of  govern- 
ment, all  types  of  occupations,  all  stand- 
ards of  income,  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try.   Their  solution  is  of  importance  to 
the  entire  Nation  which  now  enjoys  all 
the  benefits  of  economic  progress  but 
except  when  it  is  part  of  the  employee 
group  affected,  now  bears  very  little  of  its 
burdens. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  my  intention  to 
appoint  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Automation,  composed  of  the  ablest  men 
m  pubUc  and  private  Ufe,  and  charged 

with  the  responsibility  of 

(1)  identifying    and    describing    the 
major   types   of   worker   displacement 
both  technological  and  economic,  which 
are  likely  to  occur  during  the  next  10 
years,  and  the  social  and  economic  ef- 
fects of  these  developments  on  our  econ- 
omy, oiu-  manpower,  our  communities 
our  families,  and  our  social  structure  and 
human  values;  and 

(2)  recommending,  in  addition  to 
those  actions  which  are  the  responsibil- 
ity of  State  and  local  government  and 
private  management  and  labor,  specific 
administrative  and  legislative  steps  to 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  Govenmient  in 
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meetlnt  Its  »  qponslbiUty  to  share  the 
eosts  mod  aUcdate  the  locoes  of  auto- 
matton  Job  <Ui  Dlaeement,  to  such  a  way 
as  to  assure  b<  th  the  conttoued  advanee 
of  oar  tecbn«»lo87  and  the  oonttoued 
well-betng  of  i  sir  people. 

This  Oommi  sion  should  undertake  the 
most  compreh  aislve  revleW  of  this  oom- 
Iriez  and  man  r-sided  subject  ever  ven- 
tured, and  rep  at  no  later  than  the  close 
of  next  year.  Its  report  must  pioneer  to 
the  social,  poll  leal  and  economic  aspects 
of  automation  to  the  same  extent  that 
our  science  an  1  industry  have  pioneered 
to  its  physical  upects.  For  the  pending 
railroad  dLqpvte  is  likely  the  first  of 
many,  and  a  <  omprehensive  kmg-range 
policy  will  be  i  leeded.  I  have  no  doubt, 
let  me  add.  th  Bit  such  a  policy  will  em- 
body the  basic  elements  of  the  measure 
recommended  today— encouraging  the 
advance  of  telmology  while  protecting 
the  security  of  the  workers,  encouraging 
private  bargai  ilng  while  protecttog  the 
puAdic  toteresl. 

Hius  the  ptnipt  enactment  of  this 
Congress  will  help  launch 
effort  to  meet  the  grow- 


measurebyth< 
a  new  natlona 


tog  challenge  ( if  worker  displacement  by 
technological  and  economic  change. 
Both  the  prop(  sed  bill  and  the  new  C(Hn- 
mlssion  are  ac  ions  that  will  benefit  both 
labor  and  maiagement — but  above  all. 
they  will  bene  It  the  public  toterest,  and 
that  is  our  priifiary  test. 

John  F.  Kbnnxdt. 
TBI  WBxn  ^oiTSB.  Jvly  22, 1963. 


70XIRTH  AmUAL  REPORT  ON 
WSATHER  MODIFICATION— MES- 
8AOB  FRO  tf  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNTIlED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  143) 


Unted 


The  SP: 
the  following 
dent  of  the 
by  the  Clerk 
compansring 
Committee  on 
Commerce  anl 
with  iUustrati)  ms 


laid  before  the  House 

message  from  the  Presl- 

States  which  was  read 

1  nd  together  with  the  ac- 

Mipers    referred    to    the 

Interstate  and  Foreign 

ordered  to  be  printed 


Thx  Whitx 


To  the  Conor  €  rs  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  1:  erewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  C<  ingress  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  wearier  modification  (for  fis- 
as  submitted  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Rational  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
lOTTSE,  July  22.  1963. 


ENROLl 


BURLESON, 


Mr 

on  House 
thatcommitt^ 
tndy  enrolled 
ol  the  HouM 
which   were 
Speaker: 


from  the  Committee 

Ad4iinistration,  reported  that 

had  examined  and  found 

I  tan  and  a  Jotot  resolution 

of  the  following  titles, 

liereupon   signed   by   the 


Ax 


Depart  aent 

lor 


H^.  5279 
for  Uie 
lat«d  agencies 
30.  1904,  and 

HJ.  Bm.  613. 
the  Preetdoit 
nlng  July  28, 
Week. 


BILL  AND  JOINT 
,UTION  SIGNED 


act 


making  appropriations 
of  the  Interior  and  re- 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
other  purposes;  and 
Joint  resolution  authorizing 
o  proclaim  the  week  begln- 
1963,  as  Veterinary  Medicine 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   HJALMAR 
C.  NTOAARD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  genttemy  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLBCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
ttoie  I  desire  to  offer  a  resolution,  but 
before  offering  it  I  would  like  to  say  that. 
of  course,  it  is  with  genutoe  sorrow  that 
we  have  learned  of  the  passing  of  one  of 
our  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Hjalmar 
Ntgaass.  of  North  Dakota.  I  suggest 
that  to  the  very  near  future,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker,  we  shall  arrange  for 
those  of  us  who  desire  to  do  so.  and 
I  certainly  shall  be  among  that  number, 
to  speak  of  the  life  and  character  and 
public  service  of  our  departed  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
449).  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Hj*T.if*»  C.  Ntoaasd,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Resolved,  That  a  cooomlttee  of  nineteen 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
d  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  lliat  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appotots 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Shokt.  Mr.  Halleck,  Mr. 
Abends,  Mi.  Hoeven,  Mr.  Aspinall.  Mr. 
Savxor,  Mr.  Berbt,  Mr.  McIntire.  Mr. 
Avert,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Cunninghaic.  Mr. 
Langen,  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Beer- 
MANN.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  MacOregor,  Mr. 
Martin  of  Ndsraska,  Mr.  Reitel.  and  Mr. 
Duncan. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  rematoder 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect, the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  ctmsent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  to  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Alger. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  46  mto- 
utes  pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  imtU 
Uxnorrow,  Tuesday.  July  23,  1963.  at  12 
o'clock  noonJ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

lOM.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator. Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  UJB.  De- 


partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements 
concluded  during  June  1963.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1065.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics) relative  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
proposing  to  transfer  a  66-foot  landing  craft 
LCM  6,  huU  No.  124628  (without  engines) ,  to 
the  Pamlico  Cotmty  Health  Department, 
coxinty  of  Pamlico,  N.C.,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  CkMle,  section  7308;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) . 
transmitting  the  May  1963  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procxirement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms,  piirsuant  to  section  10 
(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pn^xwed  bUl  en- 
titled "A  blU  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution 
providing  for  membership  and  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  South  Pacific 
Commission";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  accept  gifts  and  be- 
quests for  the  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  feaslbUlty  and  de- 
sirability of  developing  a  national  parkway 
extending  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  near 
Beech  Gap,  N.C..  southwest  Into  Georgia, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-136;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  transmitting 
the  15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission  for  the  year  1962, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  232,  80th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  8, 1940,  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  remains,  families,  and  effects  of 
Federal  employees  dying  abroad,  so  as  to 
restore  the  benefits  of  such  act  to  employees 
dying  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Depfutment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  classification, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  HJt.  3669.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
to  promote  quality  and  price  stabilization, 
to  define  and  restrain  certain  unfair  meth- 
ods of  distribution  and  to  confirm,  define, 
and  equalise  the  rights  of  producers  and 
resellers  In  the  distribution  of  goods  identi- 
fied by  distinguishing  brands,  names,  or 
trademarks,  and  for  other  purpoees;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  666).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works.  S.  130.  An  act  to  change 
the  name  of  Fort  Randall  Reservoir  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  to  Lake  Ftands  Case; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  667).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  S.  131.  An  act  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  In  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  to  Lake  Shari>e;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  568).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works.  S.  860.  An  act  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Braces  Eddy  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir In  the  State  of  Idaho  to  the  Dwor- 
shak  Dam  and  Reservoir;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  669) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  405.  A  bUl  to  prohibit 
discrimination  In  employment  In  certain 
cases  because  of  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  ancestry,  tw  age;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  670).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
billij  and  resolutions  were  totroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  7682.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HJl.  7683.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  aUowed  a  taxpayer  as  a  medi- 
cal expense  deduction  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H H.  7684.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  In  trust  for 
the  members  of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puer- 
toclto  Navajo  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  7686.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  Government  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  7686.  A  blU  to  amend  PubUc  Law  409, 
74th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  authorized  im- 
provements In  the  project  for  the  Great 
Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJl.  7687.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  transportation 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard  certain 
foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HJl.  7688.  A   bUl  to  amend   the  National 
Firearms  Act  to  eliminate  the  Federal  oc- 
cupational  and    transfer   taxes   on    certain 
firearms  which  are  chiefly  collectors'  items; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7689.  A  bill  to  regulate  in  the  DlstHct 
of  Coliunbla  rates  for  all  forms  of  casualty 
insxirance,    Including    fidelity,    surety    and 
guarantee  bonds,  and  for  certain  forms  of 
fire,   marine  and  Inland   marine  Insurance, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  7690.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  certain  Federal  grants  by 
encouraging  better  coordinated  local  review 
of   State   and   local    applications   for   such 


grants;  to  the  Committee  on  GoTemment 
Operations. 

By, Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.J.  Res.  666.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concrurent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  study  entitled  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Education";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

H.  Res.  447.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  In  the  search  for  peace;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  448.  Resolution  concerning  collec- 
tive defense  agreements  with  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memcxlallz- 
ing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  ratifying  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislative  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  the  enactment 
of  appropriate  Federal  legislation  to  Incor- 
porate the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  as  a  national  or- 
ganization; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  enactment  of  legis- 
lation granting  a  pension  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  totroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  7691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
HorosBko  Powell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.7692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
Gerald  Freedman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
HJl.  7693.  A    blU    for    the  J«llef    of    Dr. 
Polieno  A.  Cespon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  7694.  A   bill  for  the   relief  of  Marie 
Katemopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORT: 
HJl.  7695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet C.  Kebbon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  7696.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Lentinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

206.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mar- 
garet A.  Hughes.  Rutland,  Mass.,  requesting 


the  adc^tlon  of  legislation  to  achieve  an 
amendment  to  the  Constltutian  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  redtatloin  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Bible  readings  In  our  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

207.  Also  petition  of  Sir  John  McLeay, 
Speaker  House  of  Representatives.  Parlia- 
ment House.  Canberra,  AustralU,  relative  to 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Parliament  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  on  May  23 
1963.  relating  to  the  necessity  for  worldwide 
disarmament,  and  the  Importance  of  bringing 
about  successful  agreements  on  International 
inspection;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelzn  Af- 
fairs. 
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SENATC 

MoND.w,  July  22, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers:  At  another  week's 
beginning,  from  the  tumult  of  an  angry, 
agitated  world,  we  seek  the  sanctuary 
of  Thy  overshadowing  presence,  not  that 
we  may  escape  from  the  world,  but  that 
we  may  turn  with  confident  spirits  and 
quiet  minds  to  the  perplexing  maze  of 
its  tangled  problems. 

In  these  challenging  days,  when  so 
many  hopes  are  being  dashed  to  the 
groimd,  so  many  once  radiant  dreams 
dimmed,  help  us  to  rest  our  minds  in 
Thee  and  in  the  strength  of  the  everlast- 
ing verities  and  values  which  nothing 
can  shake. 

As  we  play  our  part  in  this  age  on  ages 
telling,  make  us  large  hearted  in  help- 
ing and  cautious  in  criticiziiig.  Keep  us 
from  unkind  words  and  from  unkind 
silences,  yet  sure  and  strong  in  the  faith 
that  is  in  us,  whenever  and  wherever  we 
are  called  to  take  our  stand.  Join  us  to 
the  seers  and  prophets  of  the  past  who 
have  gone  ahead  of  the  lagging  crowd  to 
cUmb  the  beckoning  hilltops  of  human- 
ity's highest  hopes. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Biblk.  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  July 
18,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  19,  1963,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  636.  An  act  to  extend  the  principles  of 
equitable  adjudication  to  sales  under  the 
Alaska  Public  Sale  Act; 

S.  681.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  provisions  permitting  the 
lease  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments; 

S.  969.  An  act  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain   Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  retired 
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for  otlMr  purpoMs;    and 
to  r«p«al  the  Inland  Water- 
Act. 
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I  transmit 
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Report  on 
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THE  PRESIDENT 

lENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
the  following  message 
lent  of  the  United  States. 
le  accompanying  report, 
to    the    Committee    on 


of  the  United  States: 

herewith  for  the  considera- 

the  Fourth  Annual 

Modification    (for 

)  as  submitted  by  the  Di- 

the      National      Science 


Cc  ogress 
TReather 
196  i 


JOHM  F. 

House.  July 


Kbnnkdt. 
22.  1963. 


lAESSAGE  FROM  TBE  HOUSE 
A  message  :  rom  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives, by 
reading  clerks 
had  passed  a 


Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
announced  that  the  House 
>iU  (HJ^  5171)  to  author- 
ise the  Adm:  oistrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  coordinate 
provide  for  the  economic 
purchase,   lease,   mainte- 


and  otherwise 
and   efBcient 

nance,  operatibn.  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  }rocessing  equipment  by 
Federal  depaj  tments  and  agencies,  in 
which  it  reqijested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE 


BILL  REFERRED 


The  bill  (HR.  5171)  to  authorize  the 
Administratoi  of  the  General  Services 
Adminlstratio  i  to  coordinate  and  other- 
wise provide  :  or  the  economic  and  effi- 
cient purdu  se.  lease,  maintenance, 
(H)eration.  ami  utilization  of  automatic 
data  processi:ig  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  was  read 
twice  by  its  itle  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  oq  Government  Operations. 
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of  the  Senate  reported 
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under  the  Agricultural 

of  1938,  as  amended. 
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On  request 
mous  consent, 
Calendar  was 


ORDER  DISI ENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISlilTIVE  CALENDAR 


<if  Mr.  BiBLK.  and  by  unani- 
the  call  of  the  Legislative 
dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION 
ING 


OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
IfORNING  HOUR 


On  request  ( »f 
oonsen 
morning  houi 
minutes. 


Mr.  BiBLx,  and  by  iinani- 
,  statements  during  the 
were  (Ordered  limited  to  3 


JOINT  RESOLXrnON  OF  CALIFCOINIA 
LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
which  was  rcsferred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows : 

AssBMSLT  Jourr  Resolution  32 

Joint  FMolutlon  relative  to  ratifying  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

Whereas  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sltutlon  of  the  United  States  was  proposed 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  by  the  S9th  Congress  on  the  13th  day 
of  June  186S;  and 

Whereas  on  the  21st  day  of  July  1868  the 
Congress  adopted  and  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  States,  a  con- 
current resolution  declaring  that  the  requi- 
site number  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  had  ratified  the  said  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  said  14th  amendment 
was  thereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  has  not  heretofore  ratified  said 
amendment;  and 

Whereas  the  said  14th  amendment  has  long 
been  a  vital  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  should  be  ratified  by  the 
State  of  California  to  show  the  concurrence 
of  this  great  State  with  the  principles  there- 
in enunciated:  and 

Whereas  the  said  14th  amendment  to  the 
Ccmstltutlon  of  the  United  Stetes  provides 
as  follows: 

"Section  1 .  All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
In  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Ite  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

"Sxc.  2.  Representetlves  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  Stetes  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Stetes,  Representatives  In  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  ofBcers  of  a  Stete, 
or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof.  Is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabltente  of  such 
Stete,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  Stetes,  or  In  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  In  rebellion, 
or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representetlon 
therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
twenty-one  J9an  of  age  In  such  Stete. 

"Sxc.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or 
Representetlve  In  Congress,  or  elector  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  ofQce, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  Stetes,  or 
under  any  Stete,  who,  having  previously 
teken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as 
an  officer  of  the  United  Stetes,  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  Stete  legislature,  or  as  an  execu- 
tive or  Judicial  officer  of  any  Stete,  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes,  shall 
have  engaged  In  Insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove 
such  disability. 

"Sbc.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  Stetes  authorized  by  law.  In- 
cluding debte  Incurred  for  payment  of  pen- 
alona  and  bounties  for  services  In  suppressing 
Insxirrectlon  or  rebellion  shall  not  be  ques- 


tioned. But  neither  the  United  Stetes  nor 
any  Stete  shaU  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or 
obligation  Incurred  In  aid  of  Insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  United  Stetes,  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emanldpatlon  of  any 
slave;  but  all  such  debte,  obligations  and 
claims  shall  be  held  Illegal  and  void. 

"Sxc.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly,  a  majority 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house  of 
said  legislature  voting  in  favor  thereof,  That 
the  said  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stetes  be  and  the  same  is  here- 
by ratified  by  the  Legislatvire  of  the  State  of 
California;  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Stete  of  California  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Stetes,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stete  of  the  United  Stetes,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stetes  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States. 

Rau>h  M.  Brown, 
Speaker,  of  the  Assembly. 
Hugh  M.  Burns, 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 
FXANK  M.  Jordan, 
Secretary  of  State. 
By  Cmas  J.  Hagektt. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"STAFFING  PROCEDURES  AND 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UN- 
ION"—REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  174) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Staffing  Procedures 
and  Problems  In  the  Soviet  Union,"  Issued 
by  that  committee  dxirlng  the  88th  Congress, 
1st  session. 


EXTENSION  OP  MEXICAN  FARM  LA- 
BOR PROGRAM— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  372) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland],  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  I  report  favorably, 
with  an  amendment,  the  bill  (S.  1703) 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority  views 
of  Senators  Proxmirs,  McCarthy.  Neu- 
BERGER,  and  McGovERN,  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
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unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  1920.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Ubrary  of  Congress  building  in  square 
732  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
that  such  building  shall  be  designated  the 
"President  James  Madison  Memorial  Li- 
brary," and  to  provide  that  additional  fa- 
cilities for  the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be 
built  In  squares  637  and  691  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  order  to  render  unnecessary 
the  construction  (at  a  cost  of  $39  million) 
of  a  special  memorial  to  President  James 
Madison,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  1921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Golden  Spike  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  Stete  of  Utah;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  1922.  A    bUl   for   the   relief   of   George 
Sgourltsas;  and 

S.  1923.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Fotlos  G. 

Mllonas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  1924.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benne- 

dict  P.  Mariano,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  1925.  A  bill  to  prohibit  featherbeddlng 
In  enterprises  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwater  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DntKSEN) : 
S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
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PRESERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  CAPITOL  HILL  AND  THE  WEST 
MALL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
tMr.  Lausche]  and  myself,  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  rational  and  frugal  develop- 
ment of  Capitol  Hill  and  the  West  Mall 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  that  it  be  held  at  the 
desk  for  1  week  for  additional  sponsors 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
biU  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (S.  1920)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  con- 
struct  the   tWrd    Library   of   Congress 
building  in  square  732  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  provide  that  such  building 
shaU  be  designated  the  "President  James 
Madison  Memorial  Library,"  and  to  pro- 
vide that   additional  faciUties  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  shaU   be  built  in 
squares  637  and  691  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  order  to  render  unnecessary 
the  construction  (at  a  cost  of  $39  milUon) 
of  a  special  memorial  to  President  James 
Madison,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 


RESOLUTIONS 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"STAFFING  PROCEDURES  AND 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION" 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (8.  Res.  174)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  enUtled  "Stafllng 
Procedures  and  Problems  in  the  Soviet 
Union."  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.) 


DEATH  OF  HON.  HJALMAR  C 
NYGAARD  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota)  submitted  a  resolution  (S  Res 
175)  relative  to  the  death  of  Hon.  Hjal- 
MAR  C.  Nygaard,  late  a  Representative 
frMn  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
AxchltMt  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction 
of  the  House  Office  Building  Commission  and 

f?in«f*'^***  .?"*'*  Building  Commission, 
Jointly  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
struct In  square  732  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbla  the  third  Library  of  Congress  build- 

!f.?L^w  **®^^  °'  ^^^^^  "haU  be  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  architecture  of  the  Fed- 
eral buildings  on  Capitol  Hill.  Such  third 
illtf^  °iy°^^^^  building  shall  be  known 
Ubw  „     ®****®"*  James  Madison  Memorial 

Sbc.  2.  In  addition  to  the  underground 
garages  to  be  constructed  in  squares  637  and 
691  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Archl- 
tect  of  the  Capitol,  he  shall  construct  above 
ground  faculties  to  accommodate  the  por- 
tions of  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  cannot  be  accommodated  in 
the  building  authorized  by  the  first  section 

?I  ,\t  ^'^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  present  tacllltles  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Sic.  3.  The  plans  for  the  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities authorized  by  the  first  two  sections 
of  this  Act  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  under  the  direction  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Office  Building  Commis- 
sions and  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  In  the 
development  of  the  design  for  the  third  Li- 
brary of  Congress  building  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arte  and  the  American 
InsUtute  of  Archltecte,  obteln  the  services 
as  consultante  of  distinguished  archltecte  of 
the  United  States  and  If,  upon  receiving 
advice  from  such  archltecte,  he  deems  a  na- 
tional competition  for  such  design  to  be  ap- 
propriate, he  shall  hold  such  a  national  com- 
petition and  specify  the  conditions  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  National  Capltel  Planning 
Commission  shall,  after  seeking  the  advice 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Conunlttees  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  House  and  Senate  Office  Build- 
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ing  Commissions,  the  National  Park  Service 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arte,  and  grouns' 
representing  residente  and  businessmen  of 
the  Capitol  HiU  area,  prepare  a  plan  which 
can  be  carried  out  within  a  period  of  ten 
years  for  the  beautlficatlon,  restoration,  and 
rehablUtetlon  of  the  entire  west  MaU  area 
and  the  residential   and  business  areas  of 
Capitol  HIU.     Such  plan  shaU  assure   the 
preservation  of  the  Union  Stetion  buUdlng 
(one  of  the  major  achlevemente  of  the  Mc- 
MlUan  Park  Commission  headed  by  Senator 
James   McMUlan,   chairman   of   the   Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
authorized  by  a  Senate  resolution  adopted 
on  March  8,  1901).     The  plan  provided  by 
this  subsection  shaU  Include  methods  and 
techniques    for   organizing    and   sustaining 
Joint     govenmiental     and     dtiaen     action 
through  tax  incentives.  rehabUitetlon    res- 
toration, spot  clearance,  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  housing  code,  and  other  means 
for  encouraging  and  assisting  rehabUitetlon 
and  restoration  work  by  private  citizens  and 
homeowners  and  the  elimination  and  pre- 
vention of  blight  by  them  In  the  residential 
and    business   areas   of   Capitol   HiU   which 
show  signs  of  deterioration  but  which  are 
not  yet  so  blighted  as  to  warrant  extensive 
redevelopment  producers. 

(b)  The  National  Capltel  Planning  Com- 
mission shall,  in  addition,  after  seeking  the 
advice  of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 

?S,.r"«"n^^°'"'^'  "**  "°"»«  »°<*  Senate 
Office  Building  Commissions,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  prepare  a  plan  for 
honoring  distinguished  Americans  by  nam- 
ing Federal  buildings,  and  buUdlngs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  after  them 
Such  plan  must  be  provided  if  the  concept 
of  open  space  and  dignity  which  contribute 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Nation's  Capl- 
tel is  to  be  preserved  in  the  face  of  constent 
pressures  to  use  land  (owned  by  the  United 
States  or  which  must  be  acquired  from 
churches  or  private  property  owners)  In  the 
Nation's  Capltel  for  memorials. 

Hn?^- .?°H°V^-    ^^-   President,  this 
bill  is  identical  with  a  biU  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  5 
by  Representative  Wn,LiAM  B.  WroNALL. 
of  New  Jersey.  HJt.  7391.    Congressman 
WttNALL  deserves  great  commendation 
for  Introducing   this  constructive  pro- 
posal, and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
join  in  introducing  this  companion  meas- 
ure with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  who  has  long  argued  for 
an  approach  to  this  matter  which  would 
be  reasonable  and  not  wasteful  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.    On  June  19  of  this 
year,  in  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lative Banch  Appropriations,  I  stated  my 
concern  about  the  wasteful  and   irra- 
tional development  of  the  Capitol  HUl 
area  which  Congress  has  either  been  un- 
able or  unwiUing  to  correct.    While  I 
have  suggested  that  a  fundamental  step 
in  the  right  direction  would  be  to  require 
that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  be  qual- 
ined  architect-and  Senate  bill  1800  pro- 
poses such  action— in  the  absence  of  such 
a  correction,  the  present  bill  does  pro- 
pose   the    outlines    of    an    acceptable 
solution. 

The  core  of  this  proposal  is  that  the 
proposed  second  annex  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  be  designated  the  President 
James  Madison  Memorial  Library  and 
that  it  be  constructed  on  square  732  the 
large  vacant  land  area  south  of  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  SE..  and  directly 
across  that  street  from  the  main  Library 
of  Congress  buUding.    On  the  basis  of 
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the  previous  p:  c^oositls  m«de  for  both  % 
aepftnte  mem  irial  to  Madtoon  and  a 
separate  hbrar: '  amiez,  this  comMnatlon 
of  the  two  win  save  at  least  $39  million. 
And  when  com  ideratlon  Is  also  given  to 
the  cost  of  the  properties  east  of  the 
present  Llhrars  Annex,  which  the  Librar- 
ian has  propoied  would  be  used  for  a 
separate  seooo  1  library  annex,  at  least 
an  additional  2  million  Is  Involved,  in 
fact.  In  my  Ju  Igment.  even  more  than 
$3  million  wou  d  be  required.  The  bill 
we  are  Introd  icing  today  also  would 
provide  that  li  addition  to  the  under- 
ground garages  to  be  constnicted  in 
squares  6S7  an  1  691.  south  of  the  Ray- 
bum  Building,  there  would  also  be  con- 
structed above  i  Toimd  library  facilities  to 
supplement  an  r  deficiencies  of  space  in 
the  Memorial  I  ibrary.  The  leeway  per- 
mitted by  this  provision  will  allow  the 
Memorial  Librury  to  be  so  constructed 
that  it  will  i  1  fact  be  of  memorial 
design  without  Imitlng  the  provision  for 
the  needs  of  th  >  Library.  But.  of  course, 
steps  must  be  aken  Immediately  by  the 
Btouse  Office  Sulldlng  Commission  to 
require  that  tb ;  design  and  construction 
of  the  unders  ructure  of  the  parking 
garages  be  ea  >able  of  supporting  the 
pr(9oeed  above  ground  library  facilities. 
I  am  lnforme<  that  the  House  Office 
Building  Comi  lission  is  to  meet  this 
wedc.  I  hope  they  will  consider  this 
question. 

The  adoption  of  this  solution  of  the 
combined  menorlal  and  library  is  de- 
sirable, in  my  <  tpinion,  not  only  because 
of  Its  economy  but  also  because  it  will 
provide  fair  reatment  for  the  pri- 
vate and  insti  utional  property  owners 
of  the  Capitol  lill  area.  Under  present 
conditions  am!  plans,  property  owners 
many  blocks  f  r  m  the  Capitol  have  good 
reason  to  wod<  er  whether  it  is  worth- 
while to  protec  ;  their  property  from  de- 
terioration. T  le  present  bill  would  re- 
quire an  exper  plan  to  be  prepared  for 
the  beautificat  on.  restoration,  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  residential  and  busi- 
ness areas  of  C  ipitol  Hill  and  of  the  en- 
tire West  Mai  area.  This  plan  would 
be  drawn  up  >y  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Comi  lisslon  with  the  advice  of 
the  House  anc  Senate  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  the  House  and  Senate 
Office  Building  ZommSnAon,  the  National 
Park  Service,  he  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  grou  >s  representing  residents 
and  businessmc  n  of  the  Capitol  Hill  area. 
An  Important  p  :wision  of  the  plan  would 
be  the  preservition  of  the  Union  Sta- 
tion building,  rhe  plan  would  also  pro- 
vide methods  xnA  techniques  for  orga- 
nizing and  sust  lining  Joint  governmental 
and  citizen  act  on  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist the  rehabil  tation  and  restoration  of 
private  residertial  and  biisiness  prop- 
erties. 

Another,  an<  badly  needed,  proposal 
made  by  this  bill  is  that  appropriate 
officials  prepari  i  a  plan  for  honoring  dis- 
tinguished Amirlcans  by  naming  Fed- 
eral buildings  Eif  ter  them.  This  would 
be  a  needed  <lement  of  sanity  which 
would  help  to  alleviate  the  problem  of 
an  excessive  ni  jnber  of  monuments  and 
statues  as  well  \  s  making  the  designation 
of  Federal  buili  ings  give  greater  histori- 


I  hasten  to  add  that,  while  this  bill 
necessarily  places  administrative  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, it  also  explicitly  provides  that  the 
Architect  must  consult  with  qualified 
architects  and  others. 
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DESEOREGATION  OP  PUBUC 
SCHOOLS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Clark, 
Rahoolph,  and  Javits,  I  send  to  the  desk, 
for  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  an  amendment  to 
S.  772.  relating  to  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic schools,  which  is  presently  pending 
in  that  committee. 

This  amendment  would  substitute  the 
text  of  title  HI  of  the  administration's 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill,  which  deals 
with  desegregation  of  public  schools,  for 
the  present  provisions  of  S.  772. 

My  purpose  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  to  bring  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PuWic  Welfare,  and  ulti- 
mately before  its  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, the  administration's  proposals 
for  public  school  desegregation. 

The  Education  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  soon  hold 
hearings  on  various  school  desegregation 
bills. 

I  think  that  it  is  most  important  that 
the  administration's  proposals  also  be 
before  the  subcommittee  so  that  they, 
too,  can  be  considered  In  the  forthcom- 
ing hearings. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  plain  that  by 
oCTering  this  amendment,  I  do  not  mean 
to  express  a  preference  for  the  admin- 
istration approach  over  the  approach 
embodied  in  S.  772,  sponsored  principally 
by  Senator  Clark,  or  S.  1209,  sponsored 
principally  by  Senator  Kuchel.  Both 
are  somewhat  stronger  bills.  They  in- 
corporate a  requirement  for  filing  plans 
of  desegregation  which  has  great  merit 

But  I  am  also  of  the  view — and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
curs— that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
for  the  Education  Subcommittee  to  pro- 
ceed to  hearings  on  the  proposals  before 
it  without  also  having  before  it  for  con- 
sideration the  administration's  bill. 
This  amendment  remedies  that  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
substitute  amendment  lie  at  the  desk  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  in  the  event 
that  other  Senators  wish  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendbxzmt  No.  133 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike  out 
all  throiigh  line  35  on  page  9,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  Insert  the  following: 

"OKTINmONa 

"Sac.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
"(a)  'Commissioner'  means   the   Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

n 


"(b)  'Desegregation'  mean*  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and  with- 
in such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

"(c)  'PubUc  school'  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  institution,  and 
'public  college'  means  any  institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  above  the  secondary  school 
level,  operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  governmental  agency  within  a  State, 
or  operated  whoUy  or  predominantly  from  or 
throiigh  the  use  of  governmental  funds  or 
property,  or  funds  or  property  derived  from 
a  governmental  source. 

"(d)  'School  board'  means  any  agency  or 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one 
or  more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
students  to  or  within  such  system. 

"ASSISTANCE  TO    rACnjTATK   DSSXOKZGATION 

"Sec.  3.  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  In- 
vestigations and  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  within  two  years 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  equal  educational  opportimi- 
ties  are  denied  to  individuals  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in 
public  educational  institutions  at  all  levels 
in  the  United  States.  Its  territories  and 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized, upon  the  application  of  any  school 
board.  State,  municipality,  school  district,  or 
other  governmental  unit,  to  render  technical 
assistance  in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and 
implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools  or  other  plans  designed 
to  deal  with  problems  arising  from  racial  im- 
balance in  public  school  systems.  Such  tech- 
nical assistance  may.  among  other  activities, 
include  making  available  to  such  agencies 
information  regarding  eftectlve  methods  of 
coping  with  special  educational  problems 
occasioned  by  desegregation  at  racial  Imbal- 
ance, and  making  available  to  such  agencies 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  Education  or  other 
persons  specially  equipped  to  advise  and 
assist  them  in  coping  with  such  problems. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  la  authorized  to 
arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts,  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  op- 
eration of  short-term  or  regular  session  in- 
stitutes for  special  training  designed  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
counselors,  and  other  elementary  or  secondary 
school  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation  or  measures  to  adjust  racial 
imbalance  in  public  school  systems.  Indi- 
viduals who  attend  such  an  institute  nuiy  be 
paid  stipends  for  the  period  of  their  attend- 
ance at  such  institute  in  amounts  specified 
by  the  Commissioner  in  regulations,  includ- 
ing allowances  for  dependents  and  including 
allowances  for  travel  to  attend  such  Institute. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  A  school  board  which  has 
failed  to  achieve  desegregation  in  all  public 
schools  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  or  a  school 
board  which  is  confronted  with  problems 
arising  from  racial  imbalance  In  the  public 
schools  within  its  Jurisdiction,  may  apply  to 
the  Commissioner,  either  directly  or  through 
another  governmental  unit,  for  a  grant  or 
loan,  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  such  school  board  in  carrying  out 
desegregation  or  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
racial  imbalance. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
under  this  section,  upon  application  therefor, 
for— 

"(1)  the  coat  of  giving  to  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  inservlee  training  in 
dealing  with  problems  incident  to  desegre- 
gation or  racial  Imbalance  in  public  schools; 
and 

"(2)  the  cost  of  employing  specialists  in 
problems  incident  to  desegregation  or  racial 
imbalance  and  of  providing  other  assistance 
to  develop  imderstanding  of  these  problems 
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by  parents,  schoolchildren,  and  the  general 
public. 

"(c)  Each  application  made  for  a  grant 
under  this  section   shall  provide  such  de- 
tailed   information   and    be    in   such    form 
as   the    Commissioner   may   require.    Each 
grant  under  this  section  shaU  be  made  in 
such  amounts  and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe, 
which  may  include  a  condition  that  the  ap- 
plicant expend  certain  of  its  ovra  funds  in 
specified  amounts  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  grant  is  made.     In  determining  whether 
to  make  a  grant,  and  in  fixing  the  amount 
thereof   and  the   terms  and  conditions  on 
which  it  wlU  be  made,  the  Conunlssioner  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  amoiuit  available 
for  grants  under  this  section  and  the  other 
applications  which  are  pending  before  him; 
the  financial  condition  of  the  applicant  and 
the  other  resources  available  to  it;  the  nature, 
extent,  and  gravity  of  its  problems  incident 
to   desegregation   or   racial   imbalance,   and 
such  other  factors  as  he  finds  relevant. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan 
under  this  section,  upon  application,  to  any 
school  board  or  to  any  local  government 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  school 
board  operates  if  the  Commissioner  finds 
that — 

"(1)  part  or  all  of  the  funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  any  such  school 
board,  either  directly  or  through  the  local 
government  within  whose  Jurisdiction  it 
operates,  have  been  withheld  or  withdrawn 
by  State  or  local  governmental  action  be- 
cause of  the  actual  or  prospective  desegrega- 
tion, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  one  or  more 
schools  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  school 
board: 

"(2)  such  school  board  has  authority  to 
receive  and  expend,  or  such  local  govern- 
ment has  authority  to  receive  and  make 
available  for  the  use  of  such  board,  the 
proceeds  of  such  loan;  and 

"(3)  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  will  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  withheld  or  withdrawn  would  other- 
wise have  been  used. 

"(e)  Each  application  made  for  a  loan 
under  this  section  shall  provide  such  de- 
tailed Information  and  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Conunlssioner  may  require.  Any  loan 
under  thU  section  shall  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner 
shall  prescribe. 

"(f)  The  Commissioner  may  suspend  or 
terminate  assistance  under  this  section  to 
any  school  board  which,  in  his  Judgment  is 
failing  to  comply  in  good  faith  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  as- 
sistance was  extended. 

"Sec.  6.  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
(after  necessary  adjustmente  on  account  of 
previoxisly  made  overpayments  or  under- 
payments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  in  such  Installments,  and  on 
such  conditions,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  2  throvigh  6  of  this  Act. 

"SUITS  BY  THE   ATTORNEY   GENERAL 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  complaint — 

"(1)  signed  by  a  parent  or  group  of  par- 
ents to  the  effect  that  his  or  their  minor 
children,  as  members  of  a  class  of  persons 
similarly  situated,  are  being  deprived  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  a  school  board  to  achieve  de- 
segregation, or 

"(2)  signed  by  an  individual,  or  his  par- 
ent, to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  denied 
admission  to  or  not  permitted  to  continue 
in  attendance  at  a  public  college  by  reason 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
and  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  in 
his  Judgment  the  signer  or  signers  of  such 


complaint  are  unable  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  for  reUef 
and  that  the  institution  of  an  action  will 
materially  further  the  ar^etlj  progress  <rf 
desegregation  in  public  education,  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  Institute  for 
or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  a  civU 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  against  such  parties  and  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  such  court 
shall  have  and  shall  exercise  Jurisdiction  of 
proceedings  instituted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  may  Implead  as 
defendants  such  additional  parties  as  are  or 
become  necessary  to  the  grant  of  effective 
relief  hereunder. 

"(b)  A  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed 
unable  to  initiate  and  maintain  appropriate 
legal  proceedings  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  when  such  i>erson 
or  persons  are  unable,  either  directly  or 
through  other  interested  persons  or  or- 
ganizations, to  bear  the  expense  of  the  litiga- 
tion or  to  obtain  effective  legal  representa- 
tion; or  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  institution  of  such  litigation  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  employment  or  economic  stand- 
ing of,  or  might  result  in  injury  or  economic 
damage  to,  such  person  or  persons,  their 
families,  or  their  property. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  action  has  been  com- 
menced in  any  coxirt  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  a  school  board  to  achieve  desegregation, 
or  of  a  public  college  to  admit  or  permit  the 
continued  attendance  of  an  individual,  the 
Attorney  General  for  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  may  intervene  in  such  action 
if  he  certifies  that,  in  his  Judgment,  the 
plaintiffs  are  unable  to  maintain  the  action 
for  any  of  the  reasons  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  that  such  interven- 
tion will  materially  further  the  orderly  prog- 
ress of  desegregation  in  public  education. 
In  such  an  action  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  if  it  had  insti- 
tuted the  action  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  The  term  'parent'  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion includes  other  legal  representatives. 

"Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  section  8  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny,  impair,  or  otherwise  affect 
any  right  or  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  of  the  United  States  under  existing 
law  to  institute  or  Intervene  in  any  action 
or  proceeding. 

"Sec.  10.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  un- 
der section  8  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

"Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  education. 

"Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  assistance  to  facilitate  desegrega- 
tion in  public  education  and  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  education." 


"DEVELOPMENT  LOANS"  SO-CALLED 
ARE  BOTH  LOANS  AND  GRANTS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Smpson, 
Ervin,  Moss,  Cannon,  Dominick.  Morse. 
Yarborough,  Bible,  and  Smathers,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1276,  authorizing  funds  for 
the  foreign  assistance  program  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  to  establish  a  minimum  in- 
terest charge  for  loans  made  under  the 
development  loan  program. 

The  change  in  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  program  made  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  require  the  re- 
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payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on 
the  loans  granted  in  dollars  rather  than 
in  local  currencies  or  in  dollars,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  was  hailed  as  a  great 
step  forward  in  our  foreign  assistance 
program. 

In  some  respects  it  was  an  advance. 
Loans  theretofore  made  which  were  re- 
payable as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
the  currencies  of  the  borrowing  coun- 
tries were  loans  in  name  only.  The  local 
currencies  received  in  repayment  could 
only  be  uUlized  within  the  borrowing 
country  and  did  the  U.S.  taxpayer  litUe 
good. 

Therefore,  requiring  both  principal 
and  interest  on  development  loans  to 
be  repaid  in  dollars  was  a  distinct  im- 
provement. 

However,  because  of  the  terms  on 
which  many  of  these  "loans"  are  made 
the  term  "loan"  is  still  a  misnomer. 

Since  the  Development  Loan  Fund  pro- 
gram was  transferred  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  1961,  loans 
in  the  amount  of  $1,075  million  have 
been  approved.  Of  this  amount,  up  to 
December  31.  1962,  $628.2  million  in 
loans— well  over  half  the  loans— were 
made  on  terms  providing  for  repayment 
in  40  years  at  three-fourths  of  1  oer- 
cent. 

The  United  States  is  not  on  a  pay  as 
you  go  basis.  In  order  to  malce  these 
loans  for  the  economic  development  of 
foreign  countries  we  have  had  to  bor- 
row the  money.  Four  percent  per  an- 
num interest  is  a  conservative  ngure 
for  the  cost  of  the  money  we  must  bor- 
row. Figuring  even  more  conservatively 
let  us  assume  a  figure  of  33/4  percent 
interest  at  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  the  money  borrowed  to  enable  it  to 
make  these  loans. 

Not  figuring  interest  on  interest  or 
grace  periods  granted  during  which  no 
repayment  on  principal  is  required— 
usually  the  first  10  years— it  will  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  in  actual  expenditures  for 
interest  payments  on  the  amount  bor- 
rowed to  malce  these  loans  at  least  $377 
million  to  loan  $628.2  million. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  $17  mil- 
lion loan  to  Egypt  for  grain  storage  fa- 
cilities.   The  loan,  of  course,  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  need  for  grain  storage 
facilities  to  store   the  Public  Law  480 
grain  "sold"  to  Egypt  for  Egyptian  cur- 
rency.   Under  the  terms  of  the  develop- 
ment loan,   the  $17  million  loaned   to 
Egypt  was  repayable  in  dollars  in   40 
years  at  an  interest  rate  of  three -fourths 
of  1  percent  per  annum,  with  no  amorti- 
zation of  principal  due  for  more  than  10 
years.     Therefore,   by   the  year  2002 — 
when  this  loan  is  supposed  to  be  paid 
up — even  if  the  loan  is  paid  in  full  as  to 
principal  and  interest  it  will  have  cost 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  more  than  $12.5  mil- 
lion to  make  the  $17  million  loan  to 
Egypt,  or  a  grant  to  Egjrpt  of  almost  80 
percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  loan. 
When  interest  on  the  amount  borrowed 
to  meet  the  interest  payments  on  the 
amount  borrowed  to  make  the  initial  loan 
is  added  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  hidden 
grant  of  about  $1  for  every  $1  loaned. 
It  is  time  to  stop  fooling  the  American 
people.     These    so-called    development 
loans  are  not  loans — they  are  combina- 
tion loans  and  grants— with  the  grant 
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SERVICE      CORPS      TO 
COMMUNITY  SERV- 
PROdRAMS— AMENDMENTS 


Mr.  JAVns  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  1 «  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bm  (8.  1321)  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corpi  \  to  strengths  community 
service  progiims  In  the  United  States. 
Which  were  n  f  erred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pvt>lic  Welfare  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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BREiXFAST 


SENATOR   RIBICOFF 
MEETING     OF 


ADDRESS 
AT 
SENATOR^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, at  a  meet  og  of  Senators  on  Wednes- 
at  what  is  called  the  break- 
fast group,  tb  e  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicor  0  was  the  leader,  and  spoke 
In  a  very  tin:  ely  and  very  fine  way  with 
respect  to  both  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Tesi  ament.  I  requested  him  to 
have  his  woids  reduced  to  writing,  for 
are  of  unusual  value  and 
wider  publication.  I  ask 
unanimous  e  insent  tliat  his  remarks  be 
printed  at  th  s  point  in  the  Rxcobo. 

There  beln  i  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  yi  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

"All  things  iherefore  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  sho  ild  do  unto  you.  eyen  so  do 
ye  also  tmto  1  bem:  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets."  I  am  reading  from  Matthew, 
chapter  7.  vera  » 12.   Hm  words  are.  of  course. 


I  think  they 
should  have 


those  of  the  Ocdden  Rule.  Uost  people  think 
of  them  as  central  to  the  message  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Let  me  read  now  from  LeTiticus.  chapter 
19,  verse  18:  "Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance, 
nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of 
thy  people;  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself:  I  am  Jehovah."  The  central  mes- 
sage of  the  New  Testament  then,  was  central 
to  the  Old  Testament  as  well.  The  New 
Testament  is  grounded  In  the  Old.  Jesus 
was  so  truly  a  son  of  the  prophets  that  His 
words  often  illustrated  their  attitude. 

The  thesis  which  Senator  Stinnis  has  sug- 
gested for  me  this  morning — that  the  Old 
Testament  U  a  book  of  love  as  well  as  a 
book  of  law^that  Judaism  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  high  spiritual  values  as  well 
as  Judicial  ones — is  one  which  is  not  difficult 
to  prove.  It  is  one  which  now  intrigues 
modem  biblical  scholars.  For  it  was  the 
Hebrew  prophet  Hosea  who  declared,  the  first 
man  in  the  world  to  declare  it,  that  love  and 
not  fear  was  the  force  that  could  draw  men 
away  from  evil  to  good.  Not  power  but  love 
was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Hosea's  God,  as  he  saw  Him,  2,700  years  ago. 

Too  often  modem  laymen  and  clergymen 
describe  the  Old  Testament  as  merely  a  book 
of  rigid  law  and  merciless  Judgment.  Too 
easily,  they  present  the  God  of  Judaism  as 
the  God  of  wrath,  the  Lord  of  vengeance,  the 
King  of  Jealousy. 

This  has  come  about  because  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Is,  of  coiu^e,  a  chronicle  of  law.  But 
it  is  a  fountalnhead  of  narrative  and  poetry, 
of  history  and  philosophy  as  well.  The  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  suffering  God. 
When  love  meets  no  return,  the  result  is  suf- 
fering, and  the  greater  the  love  the  greater 
the  suffering.  As  the  scholar  Edith  Hamilton 
points  out,  there  can  be  no  greater  suffering 
than  to  love  p\irely  and  perfectly  one  who  is 
bent  upon  evil  and  self-destruction.  That 
was  what  God  endured  at  the  hands  of  men. 
He  loved  them,  and  they  turned  from  Him 
to  piirsue  what  must  end  in  their  ruin.  He 
could  not  save  them,  for  He  was  love,  and  so 
He  could  not  compel  them.  Nor  coiild  they 
ever  have  been  saved  by  compulsion.  Only 
their  own  love  could  save  them. 

The  whole  concept  of  Judaism — of  the  Old 
Testament  religion — was  built  on  love.  The 
main  evidence  for  this  is  found  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Exo- 
dus. The  Exodus  experience  wherein  God  re- 
veals Himself  and  leads  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  to  make  them  His  people  is  the  form- 
ative event  in  the  life  of  Israel.  The  Israel- 
ites' belief  in  God's  love  brought  them  into 
being  as  a  people;  from  that  time  on  they 
felt  they  were  a  chosen  people,  chosen  to 
communicate  God's  love  to  the  world. 

"I  will  mention  the  lovlngklndness  of  the 
Lord  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  hath  be- 
stowed upon  us,"  cried  Isaiah.  "For  He  said, 
surely  they  are  my  people  *  *  *  in  all  their 
affliction  He  was  afflicted;  in  His  love  and  in 
His  pity  He  redeemed  them." 

According  to  Exodus,  God  instructed  Moses 
to  say  to  Pharaoh.  "Thus  says  the  Lord. 
Israel  is  my  first-born  son.  and  I  say  to  you. 
'Let  my  son  go  that  he  may  serve  me.'  "  And 
later,  God  gave  His  people  most  concrete 
proof  of  His  love:  the  law,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. He  gave  men  a  specific  way  to 
remain  in  covenant  with  Him. 

Were  these  the  acts  of  wrath  or  vengeance? 
Certainly  not.  If  God  did  not  love  man, 
why  would  He  choose  to  speak  to  him?  If 
God  did  not  have  compassion  for  His  people, 
why  would  He  lead  them  out  of  Egypt  to 
their  own  promised  land  of  milk  and  honey? 
If  Ckxl  did  not  realize  that  the  men  He  loved 
coxild  not  exist  without  Jtistice,  without  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  why  did  He  give  them 
the  Ten  Commandments? 

The  conf^lsion  in  later  attitudes  toward 
the  Old  Testament  on  the  part  cA  some  peo- 
ple came  about  because  men  disobeyed  the 
law.  and  as  a  resxilt  they  suffered,  and  were 


punished.  More  and  more  they  came  to  look 
at  the  law  as  something  which  brought  about 
suffering,  and  so  was  devoid  of  love.  But 
closer  study  shows  that  Judaism  was — and 
is — the  living  out  of  a  life  of  love. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  more  modern  his- 
tory, otir  own  Founding  Fathers  saw  this 
clearly.  They  considered  their  own  experi- 
ence quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Israelites  of 
old.  In  their  writings — in  their  paintings 
and  drawings — they  came  back  time  and  time 
again  to  the  Exodus  experience:  once  more, 
in  effect,  God's  love  for  man  is  revealed  as 
He  leads  His  people  to  the  promised  land. 

In  the  British  Parliament  at  that  time,  re- 
quests  were  repeatedly  made  for  the  enact- 
ment of  "Mosaic  legislation."  And  the  in-  . 
fluences  of  Puritan  England  were  carried 
across  the  sea  to  become  an  important  part 
of  American  democracy.  In  the  Preamble  of 
the  Pilgrim  Code,  adopted  in  1636  by  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  this  Influence  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  spelled  out: 

"It  was  the  great  privilege  of  Israel  of  Old 
and  so  was  acknowledged  by  them  •  •  • 
that  God  gave  them  right  Judgements  and 
true  laws.  They  are  tot  the  main  so  exem- 
plary, being  grounded  on  principles  of  moral 
equity  as  that  all  Christians  especially  ought 
always  to  have  an  eye  therexmto  in  the  fram- 
ing of  politic  constitutions.  We  can  safely 
say  both  for  oxirselves  and  for  them  that  we 
have  had  an  eye  principally  unto  the  afore- 
said platform  In  the  framing  of  this  small  ~' 
body,  of  laws." 

The  Colonists  did  not  simply  copy  the  laws 
of  the  Old  Testament.  They  understood  and 
Incorporated  the  spirit  in  which  those  laws 
were  given.  God's  outrage  at  the  wickedness 
among  men  impressed  them.  So  they  tried 
to  frame  laws  to  protect  and  encourage  In- 
dividual responsibility — the  sanae  individual 
responsibility  which  God  wished  to  stimulate 
in  the  Israelites  of  the  Old  Testament,  be- 
cause of  the  love  He  bore  them. 

Let  us  look  back  a  little,  then,  at  the  form 
this  love  tocdc.  We  have  seen  that  Moses  re- 
peated God's  Instructions  to  Pharoah:  "Let 
my  son  go  that  he  may  serve  me."  Was  this 
the  love  of  a  master  for  his  servant?  Or  was 
It  the  special  love  a  father  holds  for  his  son — 
pxmishing  him  only  when  he  must  be  pun- 
ished for  his  own  sake?  The  question  is  in- 
teresting in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  peo- 
ple think  that  the  notion  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  stemmed  only  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  answer  becomes  clear  in  Hosea,  chap- 
ter 11,  verse  1.  God  speaks:  "When  Israel 
was  a  child,  I  loved  him,  and  out  of  Egypt 
I  called  my  son."  God's  love  for  Israel  was 
a  special,  compassionate  love  a  parent  holds 
for  his  son.  Hosea  saw  God  looking  at  man- 
kind as  a  mother  at  a  stumbling  child  learn- 
ing to  walk,  or  as  a  man  at  his  tired,  hun- 
gry ox  after  the  long  day's  ploughing,  or  as 
an  anguished  father  at  a  wayward  son.  To 
Hosea  God  said: 

"When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him. 
And  I  called  him  out  of  "Egypt,  to  be  my 

son. 
The  more  I  called,  the  farther  they  went 

from  me. 
Yet  I  taught  them  to  walk,  holding  them 

on  mine  arms. 
But   they   knew  not   that  I   healed   them 

(when  they  fell  and  hiirt  themselves) 
I  drew  them  with  a  man's  cords,  with  bonds 

of  love. 
And  I  was  to  them  as  they  who  lift  up  the 

yoke  upon  the  neck. 
And  gently  would  I  give  them  to  eat. 
Yet  my  people  are  bent  to  ttim  from  me. 
And   though  they  are  called  to  the  Most 

High 
None  can  lift  them." 

And  the  passage  continues, 

"How  am  I  to  let  thee  go.  O  Israel? 
How  am  I  to  give  thee  up? 
My  compassions  are  kindled. 
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For  I  am  God  and  not  man, 
I  will  not  come  in  anger. 
I  wiU  heal  their  backsliding. 
I  will  love  them  freely. 
I  will  be  as  dew  unto  Israel; 
From  me  shall  thy  fruit  come." 

These  words  reached  the  high  water  mark 
ol  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God.  This  is  a 
conception  of  a  God  as  one  whom  modem 
psychiatrists  might  call  an  ideal  parent. 
He  is  kind,  but  firm.  He  does  not  destroy 
simply  for  the  sake  of  destroying.  He  does 
not  play  carelessly  with  the  lives  of  men  as  a 
child  plays  with  tin  soldiers.  He  loves  man, 
but  His  love  is  responsible.  He  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  sentimental  or  mawkish — He  cares 
too  much.  If  men  do  evil,  God  cannot  over- 
look it.  If  men  act  Injustly.  God  must  act, 
and  punish  them. 

Certainly  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
metes  out  punishment — sometimes  it  Is 
harsh  pimlshment — and  this,  I  think  is 
what  gives  the  Book  its  reputation  for  harsh 
Jxistice.  But  this  punishment,  as  the  poet 
Francis  Thompson  puts  it,  is  simply  "the 
shadow  of  (God's)  hand  outstretched  caress- 
ingly." It  is  the  punishment  of  a  God  who 
loved  man  enough  to  speak  with  him.  lead 
him  out  of  bondage,  and  treat  him  as  His 
son.  created  In  His  own  Image.  It  is  the 
punishment  of  a  God  who  realizes  that  the 
people  He  loves  cannot  exist  without  Jxis- 
tlce — that  Individual  men  and  women  must 
behave  responsibly  or  the  family  of  man  will 
disintegrate. 

So,  when  men  violate  the  laws  which  God 
has  cared  enough  to  give  them.  He  Is  xmder- 
standably  outraged.  When  men  err,  God 
mxist  Judge,  and  then  punish.  But  this  pun- 
ishment is  only  the  other  side  of  the  coin — 
on  the  one  side  love,  on  the  other  punish- 
ment. Always,  always  behind  this  punish- 
ment is  the  love  of  a  father  who  wishes  only 
the  best  for  his  son. 

Let  us  say  you  are  a  father,  and  jova  6- 
year-old  son  runs  out  into  the  busy  traffic 
without  your  permission  and  without  your 
help.  Somehow,  miraculously,  he  escapes, 
and  excited,  you  may  want  to  hug  and  kiss 
him.  But  you  cant.  You  care  too  mudi. 
You  are  afraid  for  him— afraid  of  what  may 
happen  to  him  If  he  does  not  learn  to  obey 
the  rules.    So  you  must  punish  him. 

Your  son  may  not  understand  at  the 
time— as  many  people  In  the  Old  Testament 
did  not  understand  and  as  many  people  who 
read  or  talk  about  It  do  not  understand. 
But  some  day  he  may  grow  up  to  imderstand, 
as  did  great  men  like  Hosea,  that  love,  mercy, 
and  pity  have  nothing  to  do  with  glorious 
might.  Power  Is  not  divine — thought  Ho- 
sea^ln  fact  nothing  is  divine  except  the 
perfect  goodness  of  perfect  love. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Hebrew  grammar 
of  the  Old  Testament  shows  that  God  the 
Father,  though  He  Is  divine,  is  not  a  distant 
or  feared  parent.  In  Hebrew,  as  In  French, 
different  forms  of  the  second  person  pro- 
noun are  used  in  different  personal  relation- 
ships. The  second  person  plural  is  spoken 
to  those  whom  one  does  not  know  well  or  to 
those  who  demand  formal  respect,  the  second 
person  singular  in  talking  with  one  who  is 
loved  as  a  parent,  wife,  or  clooe  friend.  The 
second  person  singular  Is  a  pronoim  of  af- 
fection and  warmth.  Throughout  the  Old 
Testament,  God  is  addressed  in  the  second 
person  singular. 

If  we  consider  the  full  stretch  of  Irrespon- 
sible acts  m  the  Old  Testament  we  come 
to  see  that  God  extended  His  love  to  miracu- 
lous extremes.  He  did  have  compassion.  He 
did  mete  out  His  Justice  with  great  mercy 
This  Is  seen  clearly  In  the  classic  story  of 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  God 
hears  of  the  shamefulness  and  evil  of  these 
two  cities.  Yet  He  does  not  recoU  and  react 
with  Instinctive  wrath,  "i  wlU  go  down."  He 
says  "and  see  whether  they  have  done  al- 
together according  to  the  outcry  which  has 
come  to  me;  and  if  not,  I  will  know." 
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God  then  enters  Into  a  Socratlc-llke  dia- 
log with  Abraham  concerning  the  fate  of 
these  two  evil  cities.  He  concludes  that  He 
will  be  satisfied  if  He  finds  10  righteous  men 
In  these  cities.  And  if  He  does  find  these 
10  men.  He  will  then  not  merely  save  them 
but  wUl  save  the  entire  city.  Certainly, 
this  is  Judgment  based  in  love  and  bound 
with  mercy. 

Again,  It  Is  often  said  that  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  Is  that  of  the  Israelites  alone, 
that  His  compassion  extends  only  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  The  story  of  Jonah  shows 
that  this  Is  simply  not  the  case. 

God  Instructs  Jonah  to  go  to  the  city  of 
Nineveh  and  tell  the  people  there  that  be- 
cause they  have  done  great  evil  their  city 
will  be  overthrown  in  40  days.  The  people 
of  Nineveh  are  not  Israelites— they  are  not 
Hebrews— but  they  believed  the  words  of 
Jonah  and  ImmedUtely  began  a  great  period 
of  repentance. 

God  Is  moved  by  this.  "When  God  saw 
what  they  did,  how  they  turned  from  their 
evU  way,  God  repented  of  the  evil  which 
He  had  said  He  woiUd  do  to  them;  and  He 
did  not  do  it." 

But  this  act  of  compassion  annoyed  Jonah 
And  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  and  said,  "I  pray 
Thee,  Lord,  Is  not  that  what  I  said  when 
I  was  yet  in  my  coimtry?  That  Is  why  I 
made  haste  to  flee  •  •  •.  Therefore,  now, 
o  U)rd,  take  my  life  from  me,  I  beseech  Thee 
for  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live  *' 
And  the  Lord  said,  "Do  you  do  well  to  be 
angry?" 

Could  there  be  a  more  vivid  demonstra- 
tion that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
God  of  love  who  has  compassion  for  all  be- 
ings whether  they  be  Hebrew  or  not,  whether 
they  be  human  or  not?  God's  love  for  the 
creatures  of  His  earth  is  deep  and  aU-en- 
compasslng.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  of 
His  actions. 

•niat  God  wishes  men  to  emulate  Him  and 
xnake  love  the  basU  of  their  actions  too 
should  also  be  clear.  This  Is  seen  as  the 
Lord  decided  to  consult  Abraham  about  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  "ShaU  I 
hide  from  Abraham  what  I  am  about  to  do? 
•  ••  No,  for  I  have  chosen  him.  tiiat  he  may 
charge  hU  chUdren  and  household  after 
him  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  by  dolmr 
righteousness  and  Jxistlce;  so  that  the  LotS 
may  bring  to  Abraham  what  He  has  prom- 
ised him." 

The  story  is  also  told  of  a  young  man  who 
came  to  visit  Rabbi  milel  who  lived  in  about 
90  B.C.  and  asked  the  rabbi  to  teach  him 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  whUe  he 
^^^.^  °"*  '°°*-  ^"**  8reat  rabbi  respond- 
ed: Whatsoever  Is  hateful  unto  Thee,  do 
It  not  unto  Thy  neighbor.  This  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  rest  Is  but  com- 
mentary." 

In  the  person  of  Jesus.  In  the  actions  He 
took  and  the  words  He  spoke,  this  Golden 
Rule  assumed  new  clarity  and  meaning.  But 
those  who  claim  that  love  and  other  higher 
spiritual  values  did  not  appear  at  all  until 
the  arrival  of  the  New  Testament  are  simply 
wrong.  I  hope  that  my  words  today  have 
demonstrated— If  anything— that  those  who 
refer  to  Western  civilization  as  a  combined 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage  know  weU  of  what 
they  speak. 


KENNEDY  TAX  PRCXJRAM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  supporting  the 
tax  program  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. The  statement  has  been  signed 
by  more  than  400  prominent  American 
economists,  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
studied  very  carefully.  I  hope  it  will 
crystallize  public  opinion. 

As  one  who  had  a  share  in  drafting 
the  peUtion  of  1,046  American  econo- 
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mists,  in  1930.  protesting  against  the 
Hawley-Smoot-Grundy  tariff,  I  feel  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  petition,  for 
the  predictions  which  we  made  about  the 
evil  effects  of  the  tariff  in  1930,  were  im- 
fortunately.  borne  out  in  practice. 

I  hope  the  Nation  will  take  to  heart 
the  very  excellent  points  made  in  this 
statement  and  petition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Tax  Pbogram  or  th«  Kemnkdt 

AOMINISTKATION 

As  professional  economists,  we  welcome  the 
administration's  clear  recognition  of  the  role 
which  Federal  fiscal  policy  can  and  should 
play  In  maintaining  and  expanding  the  level 
of  econcHnic  activity.  WhUe  some  of  us  dis- 
agree with  one  or  another  specific  feature  of 
the  tax  program  now  before  the  Congress 
we  aU,  without  exception,  subscrtbe  to  the 
following  propositions: 

1.  There  Is  now  a  substantial  deficiency 
of  aggregate  demand  In  the  American  econ- 
omy, with  the  resTilt  that  the  level  of  im- 
employment  is  significantly  higher  than  It 
need  be — and,  In  our  opinion,  higher  than 
It  should  be. 

2.  While  there  are  significant  "stmctural" 
problems  which  make  It  difficult  to  find  Jobs 
for  the  more  disadvantaged  of  the  unem- 
ployed, the  first  need  Is  to  achieve  a  higher 
overall  level  of  economic  activity,  if  this 
is  done,  efforts  to  retrain  and  relocate  dis- 
placed workers  wiU  be  more  effective 

3.  We  subscribe  to  the  belief,  as  recently 
expressed  by  Walter  Heller,  that  an  "Increase 
In  aggregate  demand  Is  most  appropriately 
brought  about  In  a  predomlnanUy  prtvate- 
enterprlse  economy  such  as  ours  by  means 
of  monetary   or   fiscal   measures." 

4.  It  Is  generaUy  agreed  that.  In  the  pres- 
ent situation,  monetary  poUcy  by  Itself  can- 
not bring  about  the  necessary  expansion  of 
economic  activity— in  part,  because  of  the 
restraint  Imposed  by  the  present  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  Hence  the  primary  re- 
liance must  be  on  fiscal  policy. 

6.  WhUe  we  welcnne  the  Improvement  In 
economic  conditions  which  has  occurred  in 
the  last  few  months,  we  believe  that  "natu- 
ral forces"  alone  wUl  not  eliminate  excess 
unemployment  this  year  or  even  next  year 

6.  It  therefore  follows  that.  In  the  months 
ahead,  substantial  use  shoiUd  be  made  of 
fiscal  policy  as  a  means  of  stlmtilating  ag- 
gregate demand  and  raising  the  level  of  em- 
ployment. This  can  be  dona  by  reducing 
tax  revenues,  by  Increasing  Government  ex- 
penditures, or  by  some  c<Mnblnatlon  of  the 
two. 

7.  We  beUeve  that  the  Increase  In  the 
Federal  deficit  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion is  not  too  large,  given  the  objective  be- 
ing sought.  We  are  confident  that  both  the 
short-nm  and  long-nm  effects  of  the  tax 
reduction  will  be  beneficial.  Indeed.  Insofar 
as  there  U  a  difference  of  opinion  among  us 
It  Is  that  some  of  us  believe  that  a  larger 
tax  cut  should  have  been  proposed. 

8.  On  the  whole,  we  beUeve  that  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  as  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  representa  a  reason- 
able compromise.  It  provides  tax  reductions 
for  both  Individuals  and  corporations.  It 
should  provide  a  significant  stimulus  to  con- 
sumer's spending,  and  It  should  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  private  Investment.  Virtually 
all  of  us  believe  that  substantial  tax  reform  is 
badly  needed,  but  we  also  believe  that  argu- 
ments as  to  the  details  and  timing  of  tax 
reform  should  not  delay  the  prompt  approval 
of  a  substantial  across-the-board  reduction 
In  Federal  Income  tax  rates. 

9.  We  should  like  to  assiire  the  American 
people  that  a  Federal  deficit  of  the  magni- 
tude proposed,  given  the  extent  to  which 
capital  and  labor  are  not  now  being  fully 
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James  Howell.  Theodore  J.  Kreps.  Alan  S. 
Manne.  Ronald  McKlnnon,  Mel  Reder,  Louie 
Tarshls.  Dale  Yoder. 

Tufts  University:  V.  E.  Andrlc,  John  Corn- 
wall. Franklyn  D.  Holzman. 

Utah,  University  of:  Sigmund  Krauthauser. 

Vanderbilt  University:  Rudolph  C.  Blitz. 
John  A.  Brlttaln,  Reynold  E.  Carlson,  Reulias 
Pels.  E.  J.  Eberling,  Leo  J.  Raskind,  Ewing  P. 
Shabor.  George  W.  Stocking,  Fred  U.  Wert- 
field.  Jeffrey  G.  Williamson.  James  S.  Worley. 

Virginia,  University  of:  George  R.  Hall, 
Almarln  PhilliiM,  James  R.  Schlesinger,  Rut- 
ledge  Vinlng. 

Washington,  University  of:  Henry  T. 
Buechel.  J.  A.  Crutchfleld,  Barney  Dowdle, 
J.  P.  GlUingham,  William  S.  Hopkins,  W.  D. 
Morris,  Vernon  A.  Mund,  Judith  Thornton, 
Charles  M.  Tribout,  D.  A.  Worcester,  Jr. 

Wesleyan  University:  Clyde  Olln  Plshcr, 
Burton  C.  Hallowell,  Lawrence  C.  Jones, 
Stanley  Lebergott,  Melvln  Lurle,  Gerald  M. 
Meier.  Richard  A.  Miller,  Edward  J.  Nell, 
Vladimir  L.  Stoikov. 

Williams  College:  Henry  J.  Bruton,  Paul 
G.  Clark,  Robinson  G.  HoUister,  Jr.,  Joseph 

A.  Kershaw,  Robert  Mlkl,  Frederick  S. 
O'Brien.  William  G.  Rhoads,  Norman  Schnei- 
der, John  Sheehan. 

Wisconsin,  University  of:  Benjamin  Brid- 
ges. Jr.,  Martin  H.  Daid,  James  S.  Earley, 
Arthur  S.  Goldberger,  Edward  Greenbey, 
Farsham   Hall,   Kathleen   Haygood,   Edward 

B.  Jakubauskas,  David  B.  Johnson,  John 
Korbel.  Roger  P.  Miller,  Guy  H.  Orcutt,  Rob- 
ert Ozanne,  Gerald  G.  Somers,  James  Stern, 
G.  E.  Swingay,  William  Russell,  Hans  O. 
Schmltt.  Ernest  W.  Stromsdorfer.  Leonard 
W.  Weiss. 

Yale  University:  John  Arena,  Bela  Balassu, 
Sylvester  E.  BerU,  Ronald  G.  Bodkin,  Wil- 
liam Brandlo,  William  T.  Bruns,  Jr..  Duncan 
R.  Campbell,  Marlam  Chamberlain,  Nell  W. 
Chamberlain,  John  Davts,  F.  Trenery  Dol- 
bear,  Jr.,  Eeme  DraudabeJ.  Stanley  Enger- 
man,  John  Pel.  James  W.  Frieda,  Reginald 
H.  Green,  Joseph  Grunewald,  Donald  A.  Hes- 
ter, John  W.  Hoofer,  Shane  J.  Hunt,  Zoran 
Horfert,  Lawrence  B.  Kraxise,  Michael  C. 
Lowell,  Peter  Mieszkowski,  Harry  A.°  Mlskl- 
min,  Arthur  M.  Oken,  Hugh  D.  Patrick,  Rich- 
ard C.  Porter,  Raymond  Powell,  Gustave 
Ranis,  Lloyd  C.  Reynolds,  Leonard  Schifrin, 
Peter  Schran.  Adolph  Strumthel.  James  Tob- 
m,  Harold  W.  Watts.  Menuhln  Yaarl. 


THE  VOICE  OP  AMERICA  OP  USIA 
SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO  BE  HEARD 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  important  policy 
changes  by  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin 
since  Premier  Khrushchev  backed  down 
over  Cuba  was  the  sudden  Soviet  re- 
versal of  policy  toward  the  Voice  of 
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America.  TTie  Voice  is  now  penetrating 
the  IroiiiCurtain  loud  and  clear. 

Not  since  1948.  when  it  started  this 
operation,  had  the  Soviet  Uhion  stopped 
its  costly  Jamming  operations.  There 
wfis  a  partial  relaxation  during  Khru- 
shchev's .trip  to  the  United  States  in 
1959,  but  it  lasted  but  a  day  or  two.  It 
is  very  significant  that  only  8  days  after 
President  Kennedy's  speech  at  American 
University,  pledging  cooperation  with 
the  Russians  in  leading  the  world  out  of 
the  vicious  and  dangerous  cycle  of  the 
cold  war,  this  costly  Soviet  policy  to  pre- 
vent our  Voice  of  America  from  being 
heard  within  Soviet  borders  was  ended. 

Senators  will  remember  that  our  Pres- 
ident said  at  that  time: 

World  peace,  like  community  peace,  does 
not  require  that  each  man  love  his  neigh- 
bor—it  requires  only  that  they  Uve  together 
with  mutual  tolerance,  submitting  their 
disputes  to  a  Just  and  peaceful  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  direction  of 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant,  the  VS.  Information 
Agency  has  become  one  of  the  tremen- 
dously important  governmental  agencies 
in  our  cold  war  effort.  He  has  Inspired 
it  with  a  new  sense  of  purpose  and  direc- 
tion in  its  task  of  convincing  people  the 
world  over  that  our  policies  are  in  har- 
mony with  their  legitimate  aspirations 
for  freedom,  progress,  and  peace. 

Few  men  in  public  life  bring  to  their 
official  positions  the  fine  experience, 
background,  industry,  understandiiig 
and  imagination  that  Ed  Murrow  has 
brought  to  the  post  of  Director  of  the 
VS.  Information  Agency.  Under  his 
leadership,  our  citizens  are  receiving  full 
value  for  our  expenditures. 

This  Agency  gives  significant  support 
to  our  policy  abroad.  Through  the  Voice 
of  America,  magazines,  books,  pam- 
phlets, libraries,  educational  motion  pic- 
tures, and  television  films  the  USIA  is 
gradually  suceeding  in  setting  forth  a 
true  picture  of  our  Nation  and  its  goals. 
Without  this  effort,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  a  considerable  propaganda 
advantage. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  reported  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  refuse  to 
appropriate  funds  for  important  and 
worthwhile  television  projects  which  Di- 
rector Murrow  feels  will  be  of  great  value 
to  our  Nation  in  placing  the  story  of  our 
Nation's  achievements  and  unselfish 
purposes  before  the  people  of  the  world. 
I  hope  that  the  committee  will  recon- 
sider Its  position  on  this  matter.  While 
I  believe  that  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  some  independent 
agencies  and  departmental  budgetary 
requests  can  be  reduced  without  impair- 
ing the  efficiency  of  governmental  pro- 
grams, I  believe  that  to  do  so  here  would 
be  a  case  of  b^ng  "penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish." 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  July  20, 
1963,  Drew  Pearson,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing political  reporters  of  the  Nation,  dis- 
cussed this  important  matter  in  his  col- 
umn entiUed.  "House  Blocks  Murrow  on 
Funds." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  column 
to  my  colleagues  and   ask  unanimous 


c<»isent  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  20.  1963 J 
House  Blocks  Mxtesow  on  Pokm 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Edward  R.  M\irrow,  whom  the  public  used 
to  hear  or  see  nightly  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion, has  been  out  of  the  public  view  for 
about  2  years.    Reason:  He  took  a  cut  from 
around  $250,000  a  year  to  aroimd  $20,000  a 
year  to  run  the  very  Important  but  thank- 
less Job  of  Informing  the  world  about  U.S. 
operations  through  the  Voice  of  America  and 
the  UJS.  Information  Agency. 

The  other  day  Miirrow  took  his  first  vaca- 
Uon.  He  went  up  to  his  farm  In  Pawling, 
N.Y.,  to  operate  a  bulldozer. 

"There  is  nothing  that  gives  you  such  a 
false  sense  of  power,"  he  confided  before  he 
left,  "as  running  a  bulldozer." 

In  Washington,  Murrow  does  not  have 
any  false  sense  of  power.  Despite  the  power 
and  glamour  of  his  old  television  career,  Mur- 
row knows  that  today  he  is  completely  pow- 
erless before  the  appropriations  committees 
of  Congress.  And  this  year  he  has  r\m 
athwart  the  powerful  pruners  of  the  House 
headed  by  No.  1  pnmer,  likeable  John 
RooNST  of  Brooklyn. 

When  M\irrow  asked  for  $3  million  extra 
to  teU  the  story  of  U.8.  achievements  to  the 
world  on  television,  he  was  made  to  feel 
about  as  powerless  as  an  old  stiunp  In  front 
of  his  own  bulldozer. 

It  happens  that  a  score  or  more  of  new 
countries  in  Africa  and  Asia,  plvut  some  older 
countries  in  Latin  America,  have  buUt  new 
TV  stetions  and  suddenly  find  themselves 
with  no  programs.  They  are  desperate  for 
films  to  fill  the  vacuxim.  Murrow  wants  to 
feed  their  hxmgry  program  managers  with 
the  filmed  story  of  U.S.  accomplishment. 

"We  have  a  great  story  to  tell,"  Murrow 
told  the  Congressmen.  "We  got  criticized 
aU  over  the  wcwld  for  Uttle  Rock.  Now  we 
need  to  tell  the  story  of  success  at  Little 
Rock,  and  at  Clinton.  Tenn.,  and  various 
other  places.  Either  we  go  forward  with  the 
story  of  the  greatest  race  progress  In  history 
or  we  let  other  countries  tell  the  adverse 
unfair  story  against  us." 

Last  year  over  500  USIA  programs  were 
shown  over  TV  stations  In  61  countries,  and 
this  could  probably  be  doubled.  However 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  so  far 
has  said  no. 
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Members  of  the  Congress,  as  weD  as 
Capitol  Hill  staff  personnel,  will  benefit 
from  reading  Professor  Kofmehl's 
scholarly  and  penetrating  study  of  our 
important  congressional  staff  operations. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include,  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcoro, 
three  reviews  of  Professor  Kofmehl's 
book — one  from  the  1963  Kansas  Law 
Review,  oi»  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  April  21. 1963,  and  an  article  by  Rich- 
ard L.  Strout  commenting  on  the  book 
from  the  January  18,  1963,  Issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Kansas  Law  Review,  1063] 
Book  Rxview  of  "Profsssionai.  aram  or 
CoNoans."  by  Kknnrh  KonsKHL,  Wzst 
LATATaiTC.       Ind..       Pdrouk       UNrvzasTTY 
STOons,  1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  increasing  interest  In  the 
broad  question  of  congressional  reor- 
ganization, majority-minority  staffing  of 
committees,  and  other  related  aspects  of 
this  important  subject.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  outstanding  book  by 
Prof.  Kenneth  Kofmehl,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, entitled  "Professional  Staffs  of 
Congress." 

Professor  Kofmehl's  book  provides  a 
remarkably  clear  insight  into  various 
aspects  of  staff  work  here  In  the  Con- 
gress, both  in  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees and  in  the  offices  of  Senators  and 
RepresentaUves.  It  is  based  on  exhaus- 
tive research,  interviews,  and  close  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  author,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  political  science  faculty  at 
Purdue. 


(By  James  B.  Titus) 
Seventy-eight  years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson 
wrote   his   famous   "Congressional    Govern- 
ment- without  setting  foot  inside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  darkening  the  door  of 
a  single  congressional  office  to  inquire  about 
the  inner  workings  of  that  complex  Institu- 
tion.   Professor  Kofmehl's  new  book   "Pro- 
fessional   Staffs    of    Congress."   shows   how 
poUtlcal     science     research     has     changed 
Based  upon   interview  data  from   approxi- 
mately 180  congressional  employees  and  held 
to    a    concise    period    of    time — "the    three 
Congresses  from  the  start  of  the  80th  on 
January  3.  1947  •  •  •  through  the  expira- 
tion of  the  e2d.  6   years  later"— this   is  a 
rigorous.   weU-wrltten   book  that  examines 
the  establishment,  organization,  and  opera- 
tion ot  the  professional  staffs  authorized  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946. 
The  book  is  divided  Into  five  parts.    Part 
1  Is  a  general  survey  of  committee  opera- 
tional procedure,  and  part   5  presents  the 
authWs  conclusions  and  a  brief  review  of 
committee    stafDng    practices    since     1953 
Part  3  deals   with   the   Senate   office  staffs 
(also  authorized  by  the  1948  leglslaUon)  and 
part  4  presenta  data  on  the   Office  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  a  staff  service  avaUable 
^-^"S"®"  ^  «>««Wy  Its  present  form  since 
1924.    Part  2  contains  the  major  porUon  of 
Kofmehl's   study,   an   analysis   of    congres- 
sional committees'  staffs. 

Congress  exists  as  a  living  reflection  of 
diverse  Interests  In  a  nation  that  abounds 
in  sectional,  political,  economic,  social,  and 
personal  differences.  This  resulted,  not 
surprisingly,  in  a  proliferaUon  of  committee 
staffing  patterns  and  organizational  titles 
when  the  reorganization  legislation  was  im- 
plemented in  the  80th  Congress.  Kofmehl 
lists  49  different  titles,  ranging  from  the 
mundane  "staff  assistant"  to  the  more  im- 
posing "director  of  studies  and  investiga- 
tions." The  way  In  which  staffs  were  orga- 
nized revealed  a  similar  diffusion.  But  far 
from  reflecting  the  disorganization  of  Con- 
gress. It  marks  the  institution's  unique 
organization. 

Administrative  efficiency  is  not  a  major 
congressional  goal,  and  as  Kofmehl  notes  so 
accurately  "•  •  •  the  ability,  personality, 
energy,  and  experience  of  the  chairman  affect 
the  way  In  which  a  committee  is  run  far 
more  than  formal  procedures."  The  rela- 
tionships that  develop  in  a  congressional 
committee  are  highly  personal  without  the 
formal  structure  and  lines  of  authority  that 
channelize  himian  relationships  in  big  or- 
ganizations. Congress,  of  course,  U  a  bie 
organization  with  635  Members  of  more  m 
IMS  equal  standing  and  several  thousand  em- 
ployees.  Yet  contrary  to  principles  of  formal 
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economic  and  social  problems,  as  well  as 
heretofore  unexplored  problems,  such  as 
creating  a  greater  congressional  bureaucracy 
or  giving  standing  committees  added  respon- 
sibility for  legislative  oversight  of  adminis- 
tration, enliven  Kofmehl's  treatment  of  Con- 
gress as  a  complex  institution.  Students  of 
government.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
others  with  a  need  for  a  special  xinderstand- 
ing  of  how  the  n.S.  House  and  Senate  get 
their  work  done,  will  find  this  an  interesting 
and  rewarding  book. 

IFr(»n  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  21,  1963] 

ST&ITINO  TBS   BOABOS    Or   iMQtTniT 

(Book  review  of  "Professional  Staffs  of  Con- 
gress." by  Kenneth  Kofmehl,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Studies) 

(By  Robert  K.  Walsh) 

Republicans  currently  claim  a  democratic 
right  to  minority  representation  on  pro> 
fessional  staffs  of  Hoiise  committees.  Demo- 
crats sometimes  demanded  the  same  in  years 
of  Republican  congressional  control. 

One  of  the  most  timely  and  revealing  fea- 
tures of  this  book  is  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
puted question  of  assigning  a  certain  per- 
centage of  committee  staff  aids  specifically 
if  not  exclxisively  to  minority  Members  of  the 
House  or  Senate. 

The  answer  given  by  Professor  Kofmehl,  an 
authority  on  political  science  and  govern- 
mental procedures,  will  not  satisfy  everyone, 
especially  party  members  who  happen  to  be 
in  the  minority  at  the  time.  But  it  shows 
that  at  least  there  are  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion and  that  the  problems  involved  are  far 
from  simple  of  solution. 

Professor  Kofmehl  believes  there  is  ample 
evidence  and  well-rooted  political  principle 
against  earmarking  a  part  of  a  committee 
staff  for  the  minority.  He  warns  that  a 
general  practice  of  that  kind  would  threaten 
the  integrity  of  committee  staffs.  He  fears 
it  would  lead  to  partisan  counterattacks  and 
periodic  upheavals. 

He  contends  that  it  would  thwart  the  1946 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act's  attempt  to 
assure  genuine  professional  staffs  to  assist — 
but  not  subctltute  for  or  meddle  with — 
elected  officials  and  congressional  preroga- 
tives. 

If  ever  a  book  was  desirable  reading  for 
public  servants  and  those  they  serve  it  is 
this  one  analyzing  the  nature  and  function- 
ing of  House  and  Senate  conunlttee  staffs 
particularly  since  1946. 

It  gives  due  attention  to  the  special  diffi- 
culties of  staffing  the  diffuse,  diverse,  and 
changeable  Internal  power  8truct\u'6  of  Con- 
gress. It  traces  the  growing  need  for  ca- 
pable, nonpartisan  and  highly  skilled  profes- 
sional aids  to  help  members  with  constantly 
broadening  challenges  and  biu-dens. 

The  book  admittedly  is  not  the  last  word 
on  the  subject.  It  calls  for  concentration 
and  some  background  knowledge  by  the 
reader.  But  as  a  comprehensive  and  ob- 
jective work  covering  a  comparatively  little 
known  but  vastly  Important  field  it  deserves 
inunediate  consideration  as  well  as  due  delib- 
eration by  all  concerned  with  making 
Congress  more  effective. 

[Prom     the     Christian     Science     Monitor, 

Jan.    18.    1963] 

CoMMrrrxz  Statts 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Anybody  who  has  lived  long  in  Washing- 
ton knows  that  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  city  are  professional  assistants  on  con- 
gressional committees.  Their  party  affilia- 
tion Is  often  not  known  or  is  nonexistent. 
If  a  Republican  asks  for  their  assistance  they 
give  it,  just  as  they  would  to  a  Democrat. 

Connecticut's  former  Senator  Prescott 
Btish,  Republican,  once  declared  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  might  well  be 
abolished  save  for  testimony  of  outside  wit- 


nesses and  the  valuable  additions  to  eco- 
nomic knowledge  contributed  by  the  com- 
mittee's able  sti^. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  was  to  promote  pro- 
fessional standing  among  committee  assist- 
ants. It  has  been  gratifying  to  see  this 
movement  grow,  though  its  success  has 
varied  widely  as  among  committees. 

Recently  a  confilcting  movement  has 
begun,  however,  in  conjunction  with  special 
committees  making  bitterly  partisan  investi- 
gations in  the  83d  and  86th  Congresses.  The 
frustrated  minority  demanded  the  right  to 
name  special  committee  aids,  with  access 
to  documents  and  witnesses,  to  protect  their 
interest.  Democrats,  for  example,  demanded 
a  minority  counsel  xuader  the  McCarthy  sub- 
conunittee. 

Prom  1957  on  in  the  Senate,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Senator  Caxi.  CtniTis,  Republican, 
of  Nebraska,  nearly  all  resolutions  setting 
up  specially  authorized  staffs  carried  a  pro- 
vision allowing  the  minority  one  staff  mem- 
ber. There  was  some  questioning  of  this, 
but  in  general  the  Curtis  amendment  has 
prevailed  since,  under  these  circtunstances. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  movement  to 
apply  and  expand  this  to  House  committees, 
also.  Last  week  Hoxxse  Republicans  vainly 
demanded  a  60  to  40  representation  on  the 
rules  committee  staff.  Repreeentative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Missouri,  is 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  drive  for  specially 
designated  minority  representation  on  con- 
gressional staffs.  Advocates  of  the  change 
have  charged  that  the  Democratic  majority 
has  285  professional  advisers  and  experts  on 
the  23  House  conunlttees,  while  the  Repub- 
licans have  only  21. 

Before  this  argtunent  is  accepted  in  toto, 
P\uxlue  Prof.  Kenneth  Kofmehl's  new  book, 
"Professional  Staffs  of  Congress,"  should  be 
studied.  He  denounces  the  drive  to  pick 
committee  staffs  by  party,  rather  than  by 
competence,  and  calls  it  a  threat  to  the  in-  - 
tegrlty  of  conunlttee  staffs. 

It  is  a  fallacy.  Dr.  Kofmehl  asserts,  to  say 
that  the  Democrats  have  285  staff  members 
on  the  conunlttees  noted  above  or  to  imply 
that  everybody  not  identified  as  a  minority 
member  was  a  Democratic  employee.  Por 
example,  three  of  the  eight  members  of  the 
House  Agrlcultiu'e  Committee  staff,  includ- 
ing the  two  professionals,  were  hired  by 
Representative  Clifford  Hope,  Republican,  of 
Kansas. 

This  argument  does  not  deny  that  congres- 
sional conunlttees  vary  widely  from  one  an- 
other, and  that  partisanship  often  appears, 
particularly  in  specially  appointed,  tempo- 
rary probes.  But  to  guarantee  a  specially 
protected,  frankly  avowed  partisan  staff 
representation  on  all  regular  committees 
shocks  Professor  Kofmehl. 

A  possible  analogy  is  the  gradual  rise  of 
the  merit  system  in  appointing  postmasters 
over  the  country.  Admittedly  the  process 
is  not  complete,  but  should  the  country 
therefore  frankly  accept  partisanship,  and 
guarantee  a  certain  niunber  of  postmasters 
to  a  minority  party  in  each  State? 

Dr.  Kofmehl  leaves  no  doubt  of  how  he 
feels  and  how  some  of  the  present  profes- 
sionals feel  about  it.  One  group,  he  says, 
blamed  their  failure  to  get  a  pay  boost  on 
congressional  resentment  over  incompetent 
political  hacks  on  some  committees.  They 
declared  publicly,  he  reports,  that  key  staff 
members  should  be  nonpolltical  professionals 
who  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  alike. 


ANALYSIS  OP  CURRENT  STATUS  OP 
VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  Rep- 
resentative Robert  F.  Ellsworth,  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, recently  delivered  an  address  at 
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the  1963  State  convention  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Blansas  Veterans  of  Fy)reign 
Wars  at  Hays,  Kans.,  on  July  13, 1963. 

Representative  Ellsworth  directs 
great  effort,  intelligence  and  a  soimd 
judgment  toward  legislation  dealing  with 
veterans'  affairs.  The  speech  I  have 
heretofore  mentioned  is  a  thorough  anal- 
ysis of  the  current  status  of  veterans 
legislation  now  before  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Repre- 
sentative Ellsworth's  speech  as  hereto- 
fore noted,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Address  by   Representativz   Ellsworth,   of 
Kansas 

Thank  you  very  much.  To  say  I  am  glad 
to  be  here  with  you  this  morning  would 
be  the  understatement  of  the  year.  It  is 
always  good  to  be  with  a  group  of  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  members,  not  only  because 
of  the  fellowship  that  is  born  of  a  shared 
exi>erlence  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
I  know  I  am  talking  to  Americans  in  the 
very  best  sense  of  the  word. 

I  am  highly  fiattered  at  the  honor  you 
have  paid  me  by  Inviting  me  here  to  speak 
to  you.  It  is  an  even  greater  honor  knowing 
that  I  am  the  guest  of  my  own  department 
of  Kansas. 

From  all  indications  it  appears  that  you 
are  having  a  successful  convention.  This 
comes  as  no  siuprise  because  we  of  Alford- 
Clark  Post  No.  852  in  Lawrence  know  that 
anything  that  Bud  Hess  ramrods,  is  bound 
to  be  successful. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  about 
veterans'  affairs.  I  can't  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, however,  without  first  saying  a  few 
words  about  the  VFW.  The  two,  veterans' 
affairs  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  just 
seem  to  go  together.  I  have  always  had  a 
tremendous  amount  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  this  organization.  Your  programs 
are  programs  that  good  Americans  can  un- 
derstand and  support.  Your  nationwide 
rehabilitation  program,  having  as  its  theme. 
"We  honor  the  dead  by  helping  the  living,'' 
has  earned  a  splendid  reputaUon  for  the 
VFW  with  a  corps  of  expert  service  officers 
quietly  and  efficiently  pivsulng  their  dally 
tasks.  I  am  proud  to  note  that  this  program 
is  directed  by  a  fellow  Kansan.  Norman 
Jones. 

The  organization's  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  our  national  secrn-ity  is  dependent  up- 
on maximum  military  strength  is  most  en- 
couraging to  Memtwrs  of  Congress. 

Tom:  vigoroxis  programs  of  positive  Amer- 
icanism in  action  command  the  attention  of 
our  citizenry.  The  voice  of  democracy  pro- 
gram with  its  scholarship  awards  to  yoimg 
Americans  encourages  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row to  analyze  this  precious  heritage  called 
freedom.  This  program  points  up  the  vital- 
ity of  the  VFW  and  its  never-ending  drive  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  great  freedoms 
which  were  won  and  preserved  on  the  world's 
battlefields.  Your  successful  campaign  to 
have  May  1  designated  as  Loyalty  Day  and 
your  opposition  to  the  elimination  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  all  are 
evidence  of  the  VFW's  positive  American- 
ism. 

These  are  the  things  that  make  me  proud 
to  be  one  of  you.  Then  on  April  2  of  this 
year,  my  pride  in  the  organization  reached 
new  heighte  as  Commander  in  Chief  Byron 
Gentry  accompanied  by  his  extremely  capa- 
ble legislative  director.  Prank  Stover,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  to  present  the 
highlights  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
legislative  program.  I  wish  that  every  per- 
son in  this  room  could  have  heard  Com- 
mander Gentry's  presentation  and  the  ac- 
colades it  drew  from  aU  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee. 


These  are  the  things  that  make  yoxir  voice 
a  powerful  one — a  respected  one — in  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  Nation.  I  re- 
peat— I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  you. 

Now,  let's  lo<*  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
other  half  of  this  partnership  in  veterans' 
affairs — the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  our 
work  on  veterans'  legislation,  you  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 592  bills  and  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Testi- 
mony taken  In  hearings  conducted  in  46 
open  sessions  consisted  of  3,066  printed 
pages.  The  committee  reported  favorably 
52  bills  or  resolutions  and  39  of  these  were 
enacted  into  Jaw.  Time  won't  permit  me 
to  talk  about  these  now  but  you  should 
know  that  the  most  important  piece  of  vet- 
erans' legislation  enacted  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress was  the  bill  granting  increases  In 
monthly  rates  of  compensation  for  service- 
connected  dlsabUity  with  individual  increases 
ranging  from  5.3  to  20.8  percent  for  the 
seriously  disabled. 

Already  in  this  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  more  than  300  biUs  have  been  in- 
troduced and  refe!rred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  The  committee  has  re- 
ported 13  of  these  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  11.  Six  of  these  have 
passed  the  Senate  and  are  now  law. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  bill  en- 
acted into  law  during  the  current  session  of 
Congress  relates  to  the  payment  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  for  de- 
pendent parents  and  children.    Back  in  1957, 
the   Congress    tied    the    payment   of   death 
benefits    for    widows    to    military    pay.      In 
other  words,  widows  of  service-connected  de- 
ceased veterans  received  a  basic  pay  of  $112 
plus  12  percent  of  the  military  pay  of  their 
deceased  husband  at  the  time  of  separation 
or  death.     The  military  pay  bill  which  re- 
cently passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  thus  pro- 
vides an  automatic  Increase  to  these  widows. 
Benefits  for  other  survivors  of  the  service- 
connected  dead,  however,  were  not  geared  to 
military  pay.    As  a  result,  parents  and  chil- 
dren were  not  affected  by  the  military  pay 
bill.     To  correct  this  the  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  88-21,  approved  on  May  15  of  this 
year.    This  bill  Increases  generally  by  10  per- 
cent the  monthly  rates  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  payable  to  eligible 
parents   and  children  of   veterans  dying  of 
service-connected  causes. 

As  I  mentioned  widows  will  receive  a  nom- 
inal increase  when  the  military  pay  bill  be- 
comes law.  I  do  not  believe  this  increase  is 
adequate  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  Increase  the  basic  rate  of  $112  monthly  to 
$120.  This  amount,  together  with  the  nom- 
inal increase  provided  under  the  military  pay 
bill,  will  provide  the  widows  of  service-con- 
nected dead  with  a  substantial  increase  in 
monthly  payments. 

Two  additional  bills  in  which  you  will  un- 
doubtedly be  interested  have  just  been  en- 
acted into  law.  The  first.  Public  Law  88-20 
will  provide  a  separate  statutory  award  of 
$47  monthly  for  veterans  having  the  service- 
inciu-red  dlsabUity  of  deafness  of  both  ears 
The  other,  Public  Law  86-22  authorizes  the 
same  statutory  award  for  veterans  who  have 
lost  the  ability  to  speak. 

Another  bUl  which  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  relates  to  national  service  life  insur- 
ance. As  you  well  know,  many  veterans  have 
failed  to  convert  the  term  instuvnce  they 
purchased  at  the  time  they  first  went  into 
service.  The  premlimi  rate  of  this  insurance 
increases  every  6  years  so  that  when  a  veteran 
reaches  advanced  years  the  cost  of  the  insur- 
ance becomes  prohibitive.  To  solve  this  prob- 
lem the  House  of  Representatives  passed  HH. 
220  which  provides  a  new  plan  of  modified 
life  Insurance.    The  premlxun  remains  at  the 
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same  level  throughout  the  life  of  the  Insured 
but  the  face  value  of  the  poUcy  will  be  auto- 
maticaUy  reduced  by  50  percent  on  the  in- 
siu^d's  65th  birthday.  Policyholdem  can  re- 
tain the  additional  insiutmce  lost  at  age  65 
by  paying  the  premium  for  ordinary  life  in- 
surance at  that  age.  This  type  <rf  insurance 
is  not  mandatory.  The  veteran  may  decide 
to  keep  his  term  insurance  and  pay  the  in- 
creasing premiums  throughout  his  lifetime 
This  U  his  privilege.  We  in  the  Congress 
however,  beUeve  that  this  legislaUon  will  to  a 
great  extent  protect  the  term  policyholder 
from  paying  exorbitant  premiiuns  when  he 
reaches  his  golden  years. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  report- 
ing this  blU  last  Wednesday,  amended  it  by 
adding  provisions  authorizing  the  Veterans' 
AdministraUon  to  sell  national  service  life 
insurance  for  a  period  of  1  year.  If  it  passes 
the  Senate  in  this  form,  it  will  be  returned 
to  the  House  for  action  on  the  Senate 
amendment.  Because  of  the  controversial 
natiu-e  of  the  amendment,  the  bill  will  im- 
doubtedly  have  tough  sledding  In  the  weeks 
ahead.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  actions 
that  have  been  taken  In  the  Congress  thus 
far  this  year  in  yom-  behalf. 

Our  greatest  efforts  are  being  devoted  to 
solving  the  problem  of  the  aging  veteran 
As  the  World  War  I  veteran  reaches  age  65 
or   70,   we   find    a   greater   need    than   ever 
before  for  hospitel  facilities.    The  Veterans' 
Administration     hospitel     system     is     well 
equipped  to  care  for  the  veteran  who  re- 
quires   acUve   hospitalizaUon   for   an   acute 
condition.     They  are  also  weU  equipped  to 
care  for  the  veteran  who  is  not  sick  or  who 
is  not  seriously  Ul  but  can  take  care  of  him- 
self.    The  domiciliary  program  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,   of  course,  cares  for 
this  type  of  veteran.    There  are  no  facilities 
however,  to  take  care  of  the  aged  veteran 
with  a  chronic   Illness   who  requires   long- 
term  niu-slng  care  as  opposed  to  active  medi- 
cal care.     A  Special  Subcommittee  on   In- 
termediate   Care    in    the    Veterans'    Affairs 
Conunlttee  is  presently  conducting  hearings 
on  this  very  subject.    I  am  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee  and  we  were  privileged  to  re- 
ceive VFW  testimony  on  this  subject  Just 
last  week.    We  are  hopeful  that  our  efforts 
with  your  help.  wUl  result  in  the  inaugm-a- 
tlon  of  a  new  program  of  nursing  type  care 
for  aging  veterans. 

Another  matter  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  aging  veteran  is  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  program.  More  than  100  bills 
all  designed  to  either  Uberalize  the  existing 
pension  program  or  create  a  new  pension  pro- 
gram, are  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Each  of  the  major  vet- 
erans organizations  is  supporting  a  different 
bUl.  The  present  administration  has  de- 
clared its  violent  opposition  to  any  and  lUl 
p>ensIon  legislation.  In  this  atmosphere,  it 
becomes  the  formidable  task  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine  what 
kind  of  legislation  most  equitebly  meets  the 
needs  of  the  aging  veteran;  provides  ade- 
quate pension  for  those  who  are  seriously  dis- 
abled, and  those  who  have  the  greatest  finan- 
cial need;  amd  has  a  reasonable  chance  of 
passing  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  be- 
ing approved  by  the  President. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  analyze  these 
bills  with  you  today.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  to  a  man  recognizes  the  need 
for  some  action  in  the  field  of  pensions.  I 
am  equally  confident  that  those  bUls  that 
would  expend  the.  greatest  portion  of  the 
pension  dollar  on  adding  new  pensioners 
with  Eubstentlal  Incomes  to  the  rolls,  while 
providing  little  or  no  increase  for  the  low- 
income  pensioner,  have  little  popular  appeal 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Both  Chairman  Teacttx  and  the  ranking 
Republican  on  ova  committee,  Mr.  Atrbs, 
have  introduced  identical  bUU  to  Uberalize 
the  existing  pension  law.  These  are  HJl. 
2916  and  HJl.  3164.  Both  were  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  VFW  and  are  identified  as 
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disabled  and  survivors  of 
dead,   and    pensions    for 
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that  has  dominated  the 
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Important  today  because  for  some  time 
the  level  of  unemployment  has  been 
more  than  S  percent,  and  because,  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  the  President's 
advisers  have  proposed  a  tax  cut  of  more 
than  $10  billion,  primarily  to  stimulate 
aggregate  demand  In  the  economy,  even 
in  the  face  of  a  budget  deficit,  in  order 
to  get  the  economy  moving  again. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  for 
July  1963  contains  an  article,  "Econom- 
ics and  Our  Public  Policy  of  Pull  Em- 
ployment," by  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums, 
John  Bates  Clark  professor  of  economics 
at  Columbia  University  and  president  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, that  was  delivered  as  a  lecture 
at  Rice  University  on  April  18,  1963.  It 
is  a  wise  and  balanced  discussion  of  the 
vital  issue  of  formulating  a  public  policy 
for  full  employment  that  I  recommend  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  paradoxes  and 
dilemmas  that  have  emerged  in  the  cur- 
rent discussion  of  employment.  Dr. 
Bums  i>oints  out  that  in  a  free  society  a 
certain  amount  of  unemployment  is  in- 
evitable even  though  that  society  might 
have  resolved  the  problem  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  Dr.  Bums  also  points  out 
some  of  the  pitfalls  In  making  a  specific 
percentage  of  unemplosonent,  such  as  4 
percent,  an  official  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Bums  advances  an  interpre- 
tation of  full  employment  which  is 
marked  by  Its  evidence  of  saneness  and 
deep  imderstanding  not  only  of  the  tech- 
nical economic  considerations  involved 
in  employment  policy  but  also  a  keen 
appreciation  for  some  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  our  cherished  values  of 
freedom  of  enterprise  and  freedom  of 
choice  in  seeking  job  opportunities.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Ricoro  at  this  point, 
the  text  of  Dr.  Bums'  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
EcoNomcs  AND  OuK  Public  Pouct  of  Pui.l 

EMFLOTMSirr 

(Following  is  the  text  of  a  lectxire  delivered 
by  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums,  John  Bates  Clark 
professor  of  economics  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  president  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  on  April  18,  1963,  as  one 
In  the  semicentennial  lecture  series  of  Rice 
University.  It  Is  reproduced  here  with  the 
concurrent  permission  of  Rice  University  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  publisher 
of  the  forthcoming  book,  "The  Nation's  Eco- 
nomic Objectives:  Roots  and  Problems  of 
Achievement,"  edited  by  Prof.  Edgar  O. 
Edwards,  in  which  Dr.  Biu-ns'  lectvire  will 
appear.  Copyright  1963  by  the  William 
liarsh   Rice    tTnlverslty.) 

During  the  19th  centiiry,  full  employment 
was  just  a  dream  of  a  small  band  of  reform- 
ers. Today  it  is  a  firmly  established  objective 
of  public  policy  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  world,  including  our  own  country.  The 
Emplojrment  Act,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1946,  states  plainly  tbat  it  is 
the  continuing  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  create  and  maintain  "con- 
ditions under  which  there  will  be  afforded 
\iseful  employment  opportunities,  including 
self-en^loyment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work."^  This  moral  commitment 
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Mr.  President,  the 
is  particularly 


1  This  Act,  except  for  recent  minor  amend- 
ments, is  conveniently  reproduced  in  Eco- 
n<nnie  Report  of  the  President,  January  1954, 
appendix  B. 


to  fxiU  employment  has  been  reaflirmed  time 
and  again  by  successive  Presidents  and  suc- 
cessive Congresses.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  expresses  faithfully  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  American  people.  What  we 
debate  nowadays  Is  the  scale,  the  timing,  and 
the  precise  character  of  employment  policies, 
not  the  need  to  strive  for  full  employment 
or  to  use  the  powers  of  Government  to  move 
the  Nation  toward  this  goal. 

The  pursuit  of  full  employment  has  nat- 
urally served  to  enhance  the  role  of  econ- 
omists in  the  formation  of  public  policy.* 
Government  officials  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  Employ- 
ment Act  need  to  know  how  economic  trends 
have  been  developing.  They  need  to  form 
judgments  about  the  demand  for  labor  and 
Its  supply  in  the  months  or  years  ahead. 
They  need  to  shape  or  readjust  policies  to 
relieve  existing  unemployment.  They  need 
to  devise  ways  of  minimizing  unemployment 
In  the  future.  In  view  of  the  frailty  of  much 
of  economic  knowledge,  the  economist  can- 
not often  speak  with  the  lmi>ersonaI  author- 
ity of  science  on  these  vital  matters.  His 
power  to  predict  the  future  is  as  yet  very 
limited.  As  with  other  men,  his  economic 
Judgments  are  influenced  by  ethical  intui- 
tions and  pliilosophlcal  attitudes.  These 
limitations  of  economics  and  of  economists 
must  be  understood.  It  Is  well,  however, 
not  to  underestimate  the  power  of  eco- 
nomics to  define  and  disentangle  the  Issues 
with  which  policymakers  are  concerned.  If 
economists  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted  to 
lead  the  Nation  to  the  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment, they  can  at  least  clarify  the  nature 
of  the  goal  and  the  obstacles  that  may  be 
encountered  by  taking  this  or  that  route 
to  It. 

I  Intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  quiet 
setting  of  this  luilverslty  by  discussing  some 
Issues  surrounding  the  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment. I  do  so  in  the  beUef  that  a  clearer 
notion  of  what  full  employment  means  may 
help  oiu'  Nation  to  deal  with  its  unemploy- 
ment— a  problem  which  President  Kennedy 
has  recently  characterized  as  "our  number 
one  economic  problem."  » 

X 

The  causes  of  unemployment  are  complex 
and  many.  We  usually  associate  it  with  busi- 
ness recessions  or  a  lagging  rate  of  economic 
growth, 'and  we  are  apt  nowadays  to  attribute 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  a  deficiency 
of  aggregate  demand.  However,  even  if  the 
business  cycle  vanished,  a  troublesome  vol- 
ume of  unemployment  would  remain. 

In  the  first  place,  seasonal  variations  of 
economic  activity  will  continue.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  a  considerable  niunber 
of  workers  will  still  be  laid  off  or  lose  their 
Jobs  in  the  construction  industry,  in  the 
garment  trades,  in  the  automobile  industry, 
in  vacation  resorts,  and  in  many  other  places 
and  activities.* 

In  the  second  place,  the  fortunes  of  in- 
dividual firms,  industries,  and  communities 
will  still  vary  enormously.  The  economic  im- 
pact on  working  people  will  therefore  be  un- 
even. Here  and  there,  men  and  women  will 
become  unemployed  as  new  technology 
renders  their  skills  obsolete,  or  as  factories 
move  to  new  locations,  as  old  mines  liecome 
exliausted.   as   construction   projects   reach 


»8ee  "An  Economist  In  Government"  by 
the  present  writer,  Columbia  University 
Forum,  winter  1957. 

'  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  March 
1963,  p.  11. 

*  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  sea- 
sonal corrections  of  monthly  figures  of  un- 
employment, as  practiced  by  statisticians, 
merely  redistribute  the  unemployment  that 
occurs  within  a  year.  They  do  not  serve 
to  reduce  the  annual  level  of  the  figures. 
Nor  should  they  do  so;  this  function  belongs 
to  economic  policy,  not  to  statistical  con- 
trivance. 
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completion,  or  as  both  old  and  new  busi- 
nesses shut  down  or  reduce  their  operations 
t>ecause  they  are  imable  to  compete  success- 
fully against  their  rivals.  Inevitebly,  some 
Interval  often  elapses  before  those  who  have 
lost  jobs  can  find  emplojrment  once  again. 

In  the  third  place,  the  disappearance  of 
the  business  cycle  will  not  of  itself  eradicate 
certain  differences  among  people  that  count 
in  our  labor  markets.  In  all  probability,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  wUl  therefore  remain 
higher  among  young  persons  than  for  the 
labor  force  at  large,  for  Negroes  than  for 
native  whites,  for  women  than  for  men,  for 
older  workuv  than  for  those  in  the  prime 
of  life,  for  those  with  little  schooling  than 
for  educated  persons,  for  the  physically 
handicapped  than  for  those  free  from  disa- 
bility, and  for  lethargic  people  than  for 
those  who  proceed  with  energy  and  initia- 
tive. Needless  to  add,  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment will  also  be  higher  for  men  and  women 
who  harbor  somewhat  romantic  notions 
about  their  worth  than  for  those  who  adjust 
readUy  to  market  conditions. 

The  significance  of  these  familiar  observa- 
tions should  be  clear.  What  they  mean  is 
that  a  risk  of  unemployment  is  present  for 
the  individual  even  in  times  of  prosperity, 
that  whether  times  are  good  or  bad  the  risk 
is  uneven  for  different  parts  of  the  work- 
ing population,  that  this  risk  increases  ma- 
terially during  business  recessions,  and  that 
it  may  remain  uncomfortably  large  when 
economic  recovery  proceeds  slowly.  These 
are  reasons  enough  /or  public  policy  to  con- 
cern itself  with  imemployment.  But  if  the 
goal  of  full  employment  is  to  be  of  con- 
structive aid  in  diminishing  unemployment. 
It  must  be  framed  with  an  eye  to  actual 
characteristics  of  people  and  the  condition* 
under  which  they  live  and  work. 


In  popular  discussions,  the  goal  of  full 
employment  Is  sometimes  described  in 
phrases  that  are  so  sweeping  as  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  well  if  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  worked  24  hours  every  day.  Of 
coiu-se,  no  one  wants  or  means  that.  Every- 
one recognizes  the  infirmities  of  childhood 
and  old  age,  that  human  endiu-ance  has  its 
llmlto,  that  much  of  leisure  is  sanctioned 
by  custom  or  religion,  and  that  a  free  society 
leaves  it  up  to  an  individual  to  decide 
whether  to  work  or  not.  When  we  speak 
precisely,  we  do  not  therefore  identify  the 
unemployed  with  the  jobless.  Instead,  we 
consider  as  unemployed  only  those  among 
the  jobless  who  are  able,  wllUng.  and  seeking 
to  work.  If  all  persons  of  this  category 
actually  succeeded  in  finding  jobs,  employ- 
ment would  surely  be  at  a  maxlmmn  while 
unemployment  would  disappear. 

This  seems  to  be  the  objective  of  public 
leaders  when  they  assert,  as  men  often  do  in 
a  mood  of  exuberance,  that  the  elimination 
of  unemployment  is  a  basic  goal  of  our  so- 
ciety. For  example,  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  recently  declared  that 
"Ideally,  all  persons  able,  willing,  and  seeking 
to  work  should  be  continuously  employed." » 
Statements  such  as  this  convey  a  noble  sen- 
timent, but  they  can  hardly  be  taken 
literaUy.  I  doubt  if  anyone  who  has  seri- 
ously thought  about  the  matter  really  be- 
lieves that  the  complete  elimination  of 
unemployment  would  be  ideal  or  even  good 
for  our  type  of  society,  in  contrast  to  one 
that  is  rigidly  governed  by  custom  or 
authority. 

We  can  put  what  I  say  to  a  test  by  a  little 
reflection.  Let  us  provisionally  agree  that 
fiUl  employment  means  a  condition  of  sero 
unemployment.  This,  let  us  say,  is  the  goal 
toward  which  public  poUcy  should  be  di- 
rected. Let  us  suppose,  next,  that  the  rate 
of    governmental   spending    is    sharply    in- 

•  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  Jan- 
uary 1962,  p.  44. 


creased  in  the  interest  of  stimulating  the 
economy,  and  that  a  large  and  weU-sustalned 
upsurge  of  private  spending  follows.    Em- 
ployment in  most  lines  of  activity  will  there- 
fore rise  progressively,  unemployment  will  di- 
minish, and  the  economy  will  move  toward 
the  established  goal.    As  the  process  of  ex- 
pansion gathers  momentum,  yoxing  men  and 
women  embarking  on  their  careers  will  And 
it  easier  to  obtain  suitable  work,  members 
of  minority  groups  and  many  of  the  physl- 
caUy  handicapped  will  discover  that  they  and 
their  services  are  wanted,  and  not  a  few  wom- 
en who  took  jobs   because  their  husbands 
were  temporarily  out  of  work  will  resume 
their  normal  family  responsibilities.    Hence, 
there  will  be  ample  cause  for  satisfaction 
in  the  Improved  performance  of  our  economy. 
Prosperity,  however,  has  a  habit  of  creating 
problems  of  its  own.    When  the  demand  for 
all  sorts  of  conunodities  and  services  steadily 
Increases  and  unemplojrment  decreases,  costs 
of  production  and  prices  do  not  stand  still. 
In  the  early  stages  of  expansion.  Increases 
of  output  can  commonly  be  achieved  with- 
out significant  addition  to  overhead  costs. 
As    output    keeps    growing,    this    source    of 
economy  diminishes  and  eventually  vanishes. 
Technological  and  managerial  advances  con- 
tinue, of  course,  to  be  made  at  a  thousand 
points.     Their  favorable  influence  on  costs 
is    offset,    however,   as    older   equipment   is 
again  put  to  use,  as  the  quality  of  newly 
hired    labor    declines,    as    hoius    of    work 
lengthen   and   overtime   rates   are  paid,   as 
fatigue  grips  both  managers  and  their  em- 
ployees,   as    workers    become   more   restless 
•  and  Independent,  and  as  deliveries  of  needed 
materials  or  equipment  become  less  depend- 
able. 

These  developments  would  in  time  raise 
costs  of  production  even  if  wage  rates  re- 
mained constant.  That,  however,  will  not 
happen.  With  aggregate  demand  continuing 
to  expand,  labor  shortages  wUl  appear  first 
In  this  trade  or  community,  then  in  another, 
and  so  keep  multiplying.  Wages  wiU  there- 
fore rise  on  a  wide  front,  and  they  would 
do  so  even  if  trade  unions  were  few  and 
weak.  Prices  will  likewise  rise  under  the 
pressure  of  expanding  demand,  sometimes 
advancing  before  and  sometimes  after  wages 
have  risen. 

Not  all  of  us,  of  course,  will  be  troubled 
by  the  higher  prices  that  now  have  to  be 
paid  for  consumer  goods.    Indeed,  most  of  us 
may  point  with  pride  to  the  power  of  o\u- 
economic  system  to  provide  employment  for 
more  and  more  people  who  are  less  fortunate 
than  we,  but  who  also  want  to  live  decently, 
raise  families,  and  give  their  children  a  good 
start  in  life.    Many  of  us  will  have  a  more 
personal  cause  for  rejoicing — either  because 
our  incomes  have  risen  faster  than  the  cost 
Of  living  or  because  the  market  value  of  our 
holdings  of  common  stocks  or  real  estate  has 
soared.    There  will  be  some  among  us.  how- 
ever, whose  savings  have  been  accumulated 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  bank  deposits,  savings 
bonds,  or  life  Insurance.    There  will  be  others, 
too,  whose  salaries  or  wages  have  faUed  to 
keep  In  step  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.    There  will  be  still  others  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  a  pension,  annuity,  or  some 
other  type  of  fixed  Income.     These   groups 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  the  rise  of  prices 
Nor    will    economists,    public    officials,    and 
others  who  ponder  the  future  as  they  watch 
speculation    spreading,    economic    injustices 
multiplying,  the  balance  of  payments  deterl- 
oraUng,  and— perhaps  also— the  world's  con- 
fidence in  the  doUar  declining. 

The  advance  of  costs  and  prices  will  there- 
fore arouse  some  skepticism  about  the  ideal 
of  fuU  employment  that  we  postulated. 
Symptoms  of  shortage,  besides  that  of  soar- 
ing prices,  WiU  add  their  mite  to  this  chang- 
ing mood.<    In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  Ubor 
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more  and  more  of  us  wUl  find  that  we  must 
deal  with  a  salesgirl  whose  understanding  is 
faulty,  or  that  we  must  get  along  with  a 
Janitor  who  seems  never  to  be  around  or 
that  we  must  defer  to  the  plumber  who* ar- 
rives a  week  after  we  had  discovered  a  leaky 
pipe,  or  that  we  must  learn  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  new  sofa  that  was  promised  for  the 
wedding  aimiversary  we  celebrated  3  months 
earUer.  So  great  is  the  variety  of  hmnan 
nature  and  of  personal  circumstance  that 
notwithstanding  the  persisting  advance  of 
prices  and  the  moxmting  of  personal  incon- 
venience, there  wiU  still  be  some  among  us 
who  continue  to  espouse  with  fo^or  the  goal 
of  zero  unemployment.  But  there  will  now 
be  others,  and  their  niunt)er  is  likely  to  swell 
as  the  expansion  of  aggregate  demand  be- 
comes more  intense,  who  wUl  not  only  ques- 
tion the  practical  wisdom  of  their  earlier 
ideal  but  wlU  actually  complain  that  the 
economy  is  suffering  from  ova-full  employ- 
ment. 

Once  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the  sim- 
ple concept  of  full  employment  with  which 
we  started  wlU  have  lost  its  xisefulness  for 
pubUc  policy.    True.  aU  or  most  of  us  may 
still  believe  sincerely  in  fuU  employment,  but 
this  will  now  mean  different  things  to  us 
reflecting  our   individual   values,   attitudes' 
and    circumstances.      Compassion    for    the 
unemployed  wiU  weigh  heavUy  in  the  scales 
but    other    values   will   also   coxmt— among 
them  a  concern  about  the  cost  of  Uvlng  in- 
dustrial   efficiency,    the    rate    of    economic 
growth,  the  scope  of  governmental  authority 
the  level  of  taxes,  the  balance  of  payments' 
the  prestige  of  our  coimtry  abroad    to  say 
nothing  of  such  earthly  matters  as  personal 
convenience   in  riding   trains  or  shoppina 
This  diversity  of  values  Is,  of  courseT  t^ 
condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  ac- 
tual life,  and  it  Is  one  reason  why  econo- 
mists, among  others,  differ  in  the  advice  they 
give  to  lawmakers. 

m 

If  my  analysis  has  run  close  to  the  track 
of  hiunan  sentiment,  it  follows  that  sero 
unemployment,  apart  from  being  unattain- 
able.' would  not  really  be  a  desirable  con- 
dition for  our  society.  But  if  that  much  is 
true,  we  should  recognize  that  not  aU  unem- 
ployment is  evil,  and  that  some  unemploy- 
ment actually  serves  a  useful  function  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  or  that  of 
society.  Although  this  proposition  may  ap- 
pear strange  to  some  of  you,  let  us  consider 
the  case  for  It. 

To  begin  with,  some  of  the  unemployment 
experienced  by  young  men  and  women  when 
they  look  for  their  first  regular  job  U  linked 
to  our  national  tradition  of  freedom.  Hav- 
ing a  job  U  obviously  important  to  them,  and 
there  are  times  when  any  job  Is  better  than 
none.  Ordinarily,  however,  some  picking  and 
choosing  helps  young  people  to  decide  what 
they  would  like  to  do  and  how  they  can 
make  the  most  of  their  capabilities  This 
of  course,  resulU  in  a  certain  amount  of 
imemployment.  The  only  conceivable  way 
of  avoiding  it  would  be  to  have  young  people 
take  the  very  first  job  that  came  along 
Such  a  nile  of  conduct  would  hardly  recom- 
mend Itself  to  them  or,  for  that  matter,  to 
older  men  and  women  when  they  decide  to 
reenter  the  labor  force. 


•Cf.  Bertil  Ohlln.  The  Problem  of  Em- 
ployment  Stabilization  (194»),  ch.  1. 


'Popular  impressions  to  the  contrary 
some  unemployment  has  persisted  even  in 
the  VSSB..  See  Warren  W.  Eason,  "Labor 
Force  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union"  and  the  discus- 
sion of  this  paper,  publUhed  in  The  Mess- 
urement  and  Behavior  of  Unemployment  a 
report  of  the  National  Bxu-eau  of  Economic 
Research.  1967;  also.  I.  Kaplan.  "A  Ques- 
tionnaire  Study  of  the  Causes  of  Labor 
Turnover  in  the  Industry  oC  the  EoMMOkic 
CounciU,"  Problems  of  ■oonoaUoa  (lABP 
translations  from  original  Sorlet  sooroea). 
December  1961,  pp.  43-47. 
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of  these  remarka  la  simply  that 
Is  necessary  or  desirable 
of  a  aodety  that  values 
,  and  efficiency.  More  speclfl- 
have  some  unemployment  If 
into  the  labor  force  are  to  be 
among  Joba,  if  employed  in- 
to be  free  to  change  Joba.  If 


•Th*  needl  of  continuity  oould,  of  oourae, 
be  met  In  p  urt  by  hoarding  labor,  but  only 
at  the  coat  o  eflteieney  and  of  the  fluidity  re- 
qoliad  for  |  rawth.  Bea  alao  aectlon  V,  be- 
low. In  thla  ptmnectloo. 


•mployara  ara  to  be  free  to  replace  unaatla- 
f aetory  workera  or  to  H't***—  with  thoae 
whoae  aarvlcea  thay  no  longer  require,  if 
biialneaa  Anna  are  to  ba  able  to  carry  on 
thalr  ptoduetlva  operattona  with  reaaonaMe 
oontlnulty  and  affldency.  and  If  the  piuchaa- 
ing  power  at  the  dollar  la  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  stability. 

IT 

These  broad  but  basic  considerations  may 
be  str eased  differently  by  individual  econo- 
mists. All  economlsta  recognize,  however, 
that  if  the  concept  of  full  employment  is  to 
serve  public  policy  constructively.  It  must  at 
least  allow  for  seasonal  variations  in  econom- 
ic activity  and  for  the  familiar  frictions  of  the 
labor  market.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
Employment  Act,  economists  have  alao  been 
under  pressure  to  add  precision  to  the  con- 
cept of  full  empl03rment.  Thla  haa  proved 
to  be  difficult  and  sometimes  a  very  dis- 
concerting task.* 

An  obvicus  starting  point  of  the  quest  for 
precision  la  the  act's  specification  of  the  goal 
of  maximum  employment.  Some  stu- 
dents have  reasoned  that  since  the  act  takes 
maximum  employment  as  the  objective  of 
public  policy.  It  Is  desirable — even  if  not 
strictly  necessary — to  express  this  magnitude 
numerically.  Others  have  gone  further  and 
argued  that  unless  the  objective  of  full  em- 
ployment la  expressed  by  a  definite  nxunber, 
poUcynuJcera  will  not  know  the  magnitude 
of  the  gap  In  activity  that  needs  to  be  filled 
and  therefore  will  be  unable  to  devise  satis- 
factory public  policies.  In  line  with  this 
thinking,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
declared  In  its  report  of  March  1961  that  an 
unemployment  rate  of  4  percent  is  a  rea- 
sonable target  for  full  utilization  of  re- 
sourcee.**  In  this  pronouncement  the  Coun- 
cil merely  iised  a  figure  which  had  gradually 
become  something  of  a  convention  in  eco- 
nomic circles  during  the  postwar  period. 
The  Council,  however,  took  the  novel  step 
of  making  this  figure  official. 

The  use  of  a  4-percent  unemployment  rate 
as  a  criterion  of  full  employment  In  our 
country  can  be  rationalized  In  different  ways. 
One  possible  Justification  Is  that  when  un- 
employment has  been  at  that  level  at  lower. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  of  a 
political  problem.  This  argxunent  will  hardly 
satisfy  those  who  believe  that  the  American 
people  need  to  apply  a  more  exacting  stand- 
ard to  the  performance  of  their  economy. 
Another  possible  Justification  Is  that  the 
average  unemployment  rate  during  peak 
years  of  the  business  cycle  works  out  for  the 
period  since  1900  to  a  figiire  that  is  close  to 
4  percent.^  This  historical  generalization  is 
surely  not  Irrelevant  to  a  practical  Judgment 
concerning  full  emplojrment,  but  It  too  will 
not  satisfy  those  whose  hearts  are  set  on  a 
different  numerical  goal.  After  all,  there  is 
nothing  sacred  about  an  average,  especially 
when  It  varies  with  the  precise  period  covered 
and  with  the  treatment  accorded  to  extreme 
cases,  such  as  the  war  peak  in  1918  or  the  de- 
pressed peak  in  1937.  Those  who  deem  a 
4-percent  unemployment  rate  too  high  can 
always  point  to  historical  instances  when  the 
rate  waa  lower,  while  those  who  deem  4  per- 
cent too  low  can  point  to  inflationary  condi- 
tions In  years  when  the  rate  was  at  that  level 
or  even  higher. 

Of  course,  criticism  of  the  4  percent  figure 
along  these  linea  la  not  directed  against  the 
desirability   of   numerical    targets   as   such. 


•See  E.  O.  Nourse,  "Defining  Our  Employ- 
ment Goal  Under  the  1946  Act,"  Review  of 
Economics  and  Statistics,  May  1956. 

"Hearings  on  January  1961  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President  (by  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sees.),  p.  326. 

"  Based  on  official  data  and  Stanley  Le- 
bergott.  "Annual  Estimates  of  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States,  1900-50,"  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Bureau  report  cited  In 
note  7.  pp.  215-16. 


But  If  what  I  aald  prevloualy  about  the 
aubtla  rola  of  human  attltudaa  and  valuea 
la  Talld.  any  unemployment  rata  that  Identl- 
flaa  full  employment  In  the  mlnda  of  people 
at  one  time  may  fall  to  do  ao  at  another  time, 
for  example,  if  prlcea  begin  rising  awlftly. 
On  thia  view,  the  presence  or  abeence  of  full 
employment  must  be  judged  with  reference 
to  the  entire  complex  of  conditions  that 
bear  on  a  natlon'a  economic  health. 

Still  another  erltldam  la  that  it  reaUy 
makea  little  difference  whether  the  unem- 
plojrment  target  is.  say,  3  or  6  percent.  The 
point  here  la  that  the  two  flgurea  are  very 
cloee,  that  they  imply  an  employment  target 
of  either  97  or  95  percent,  and  that  the  econ- 
omy will  be  doing  about  aa  well  at  one  level 
of  activity  aa  at  the  other.  Thla  way  of 
thinking  must  appear  strange,  if  not  irre- 
aponaible,  to  thoae  who  aee  and  judge  the 
economic  world  in  terma  of  its  unemploy- 
ment. To  them  It  makea  a  great  deal  of 
difference  where  the  unemployment  target  is 
set.  According  to  their  lighta.  if  unemploy- 
ment hapi>ens  to  be  6  percent,  then  the  dis- 
tance from  full  empl03rment  will  be  twice  as 
large  with  a  target  of  3  percent  aa  with  one 
of  4  percent.  One  who  believes  that  com- 
pelling human  at  economic  factors  favor  3 
percent  can  therefore  xuge  with  a  show  of 
plausibility  that  whatever  increase  of  gov- 
ernmental spending  is  being  proposed  to 
move  the  economy  to  the  4  percent  goal  is 
merely  half  of  what  la  required. 

In  view  of  the  rich  diversity  of  such  Judg- 
menta.  it  la  not  aiuprlsing  that  a  storm  of 
criticism  from  both  the  left  and  the  right 
followed  the  Council's  annoxincement  that  a 
4-percent  rate  of  unemployment  is  a  reason- 
able goal  for  full  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
resources.  The  Council  responded  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  figure  Is  simply  "an  Interim 
goal,  a  way-station."  **  Needless  to  say,  this 
modification  will  also  not  satisfy  everyone, 
although  the  nebulous  part  of  the  new  offi- 
cial goal  is  perhaps  its  strongest  feature. 
The  crucial  weakness  of  the  Council's  4  per- 
cent figure  Is  not  that  it  Is  arbitrary.  On 
the  contrary,  thla  figure  la  aufficlently 
grounded  In  experience  to  be  useful  on  many 
occasions.  The  difficulty  Is  rather  that  any 
numerical  goal  of  full  employment,  once  it 
has  been  made  official,  can  be  easily  misin- 
terpreted and  become  an  obstacle  to  rational 
economic  policy  in  a  changing  world.>*  For 
Instance,  if  several  hundred  thousand  teen- 
agers or  women  suddenly  entered  the  labor 
force  and  sought  temporary,  part-time  Jobs, 
unemployment  could  Jump  from  4  to  6  per- 
cent but  that  would  have  little  economic  sig- 
nificance and  require  no  change  in  public 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  even  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  3  percent  could  be  danger- 
otis  to  a  nation  if  it  roee  to  that  level  in  the 
course  of  a  new  recession.  The  threat  at 
such  a  time  would  not  be  the  unemployment 
that  exists,  but  rather  the  cumvilatlng  force 
of  recession  that  could  in  time  carry  unem- 
ployment to  6  or  8  percent  or  even  higher. 

V 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  further  on  the 
point  that  full  employment  cannot  be  wisely 
identified  with  a  fixed  numerical  target. 
This  conclusion,  however,  will  not  make  life 
easier  for  the  makers  of  Federal  economic 
policy.  True,  it  may  help  them  avoid  some 
costly  mistakes,  but  they  also  need  positive 
assistance  in  interpreting  their  dutlea  under 
the  Employment  Act. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only  two  pas- 
sages In  the  act  that  give  any  promise  of 
eventually  bringing  some  precision  to  its  em- 


>=See  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
January  1963.  p.  42;  alao  Report  for  January 
1962,  pp.  44-48. 

>*Cf.  my  commenta  in  Hearings  on  Janu- 
ary 1955  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
(by  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port, 84th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.),  PP-  43-46. 
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ployment  objective.  One  is  the  specification 
of  the  goal  of  "maximiun  employment" 
which,  as  we  have  Just  seen,  easily  leada  to 
unhappy  arithmetical  debatea.  But  the  act 
also  specifies,  as  I  noted  at  the  beginnihg  of 
this  lecture,  that  the  Federal  Govermnent  has 
the  responsibility  of  promoting  conditions 
that  will  afford  "useful  employment  opportu- 
nities •  •  •  for  those  able,  willing,  and  seek- 
ing to  work."  '*  This  passage  does  not  invite 
absolute  numerical  targets  of  employment  or 
of  the  unemployment  rate.  It  will  not  suit 
those  who  seek  the  illusory  comfort  of  pre- 
cise targets.  It  nevertheless  provides,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  more  usefvd  handle  for  a  public 
policy  of  fxill  employment. 

The  central  thought  of  this  pasage  of  the 
Employment  Act  is  simply  that  ample  em- 
pl03rment  opportunities  are  of  great  social  or 
public  importance.  Let  us  now  pursue  this 
thought  in  the  light  of  our  earlier  conclusion 
that  some  unemployment  Is  socially  desir- 
able. That  conclusion  rested  on  a  tacit  as- 
sumption which  very  much  needs  to  be  made 
explicit;  namely,  that  unfilled  Jobs  exist. 
Clearly,  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force 
will  be  unable  to  exercise  their  freedom  to 
choose  among  Jobs  if  there  are  no  Jobs  to  be 
filled.  Nor  will  those  at  work  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise their  freedom  to  change  Jobs  if  there 
are  no  vacancies.  Nor,  speaking  more  gen- 
erally, will  those  who  are  seeking  Jobs,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  their  searching,  be  able  to 
get  work  unless  Jobs  are  being  created  or 
vacated.  It  follows  that  Job  opportunities — 
or,  more  narrowly,  vacant  Jobs — are  abso- 
lutely vital.  It  further  follows  that  if  the 
number  of  Job  vacancies  equaled  the  nvunber 
unemployed,  there  would  then  be  sufficient 
employment  opportunities  to  permit,  in  prin- 
ciple, a  Job  for  all  who  are  able,  Wtlimg,  and 
seeking  to  work. 

This  line  of  reasoning  leads  at  once  to  a 
basic  criterion  of  full  employment;  namely, 
equality  between  the  nmnber  of  Jobs  seeking 
men  and  the  number  of  men  aeeking  Jobs. 
Of  course,  these  quantities  need  to  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  the  marketplace.  If 
the  prevailing  wage  in  a  given  trade  hap- 
pened to  be  approximately  $20  a  day,  it 
would  make  little  sense  to  treat  a  man  who 
holds  out  for  $30  aa  being  unemployed.  It 
would  likewise  be  pointless  to  treat  an  em- 
ployer who  is  willing  to  pay  only  910  as 
having  a  real  vacancy.  In  other  words,  we 
need  to  think  of  the  relation  between  un- 
employment and  job  vacancies  in  terma  of 
actual  market  conditions.  Piuthermore,  we 
need  to  recognize  that  it  makes  a  good  deal 
of  difference  to  the  general  welfare,  and 
therefore  also  to  public  policy,  whether 
equality  between  the  number  of  unemployed 
and  the  number  of  Job  vacancies  comes  to 
rest  at  a  figure  of  3  mUllon  or  13  million. 
Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  full 
employment  may  be  said  to  mean  that  the 
number  of  vacant  Jobs  at  prevaUing  wages 
is  as  large  as  the  number  unemployed,  and 
that  the  labor  market  is  so  organized  that 
everyone  who  is  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to 
work  already  has  a  Job  or  can  obtain  one 
after  a  brief  search  or  after  undergoing  some 
training." 


"  See  note  1. 

»»  Stated  more  formally,  equality  between 
the  number  of  vacant  Jobs  and  the  niunber 
unemployed  is  a  necessary  but  not  a  suffi- 
cient condition  of  full  employment.  The 
two  other  conditions  are.  first,  that  the  equal- 
ity hold  at  prevailing  wages,  second,  that 
the  labor  market  is  so  organized  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  imemployed  could  obtain 
a  Job  after  a  brief  search  or  after  obtaining 
some  special  training.  Cf.  W.  H.  Beverldge, 
Full  Employment  in  a  Free  Sodety  (1945). 
pp.  18-20,  124-31. 

Equality  of  Job  openings  and  Job  seekers, 
at  prevailing  wages,  could  emerge  at  a  high 
level  of  unemployment.  In  that  event,  the 
obstacle  to  full  employment  would  not  be 


Let  us  now  see  how  helpful  this  interpre- 
tation of  full  employment  can  be  in  formu- 
lating pubUc  poUcy.  First  of  all.  the  cri- 
terion of  eq\iallty  between  the  niunbar  of 
unemployed  and  the  number  at  vacant  Joba 
poses  squarely  what  In  the  economic  sphere 
Is  perhaps  the  maj(»'  policy  problem  of  our 
generation,  namely,  whether  aggregate  de- 
mand at  a  particular  time  is  deficient  and,- 
if  so,  what  action  the  Government  can  wise- 
ly take.  Many  of  vu  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  attribute  every  drop  in  general 
economic  activity — more  recently  also  every 
sign  of  sluggishness  in  the  rate  of  economic 
growth — to  a  deficiency  of  aggregate  de- 
mand, and  we  are  therefore  apt  to  lu-ge  the 
Government  to  compensate  for  any  deficien- 
cy that  we  believe  exists.  This  way  of  think- 
ing is  often  sound,  practically  useful,  and 
socially  beneficial.  It  rests,  however,  on  an 
excessively  simple  view  of  the  economic 
process.  There  can  siurely  be  difficulties  on 
the  supply  side  as  well  as  on  the  demand 
side,  for  example,  when  a  protracted  strike 
in  a  major  Industry  or  a  concentration  of 
geographical  shifts  of  busineases  brings  eco- 
nomic trouble.  Including  unemployment.  In 
diagnosing  the  state  of  the  economy,  it  is 
critically  Important  therefore  to  check  the 
nimiber  unemployed  against  the  number 
of  Job  vacancies  before  concluding  that  ag- 
gregate demand  has  become  deficient  or  to 
what  degree  this  has  happened. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  I  think  that 
Informed  citizens  will  generally  agree  that 
our  economy  has  suffered  in  recent  years 
from  excessive  unemployment.  There  la 
less  agreement,  however,  about  the  caiises 
^of  the  unemployment  or  the  proper  remedy 
for  it.  According  to  one  school  of  thought. 
I  shall  call  it  the  expansionist  school,  the 
principal  cause  is  a  more  or  less  chronic 
shortage  of  aggregate  demand.  According 
to  another  school  of  thought,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  as  the  structiu^l  school,  the 
principal  cause  is  found  in  the  rapid  piling 
up  of  economic  changes,  which  have  been 
creating  more  Jobs  than  can  be  filled  in 
some  occupations  and  communities  while 
substantial  unemployment  la  being  created 
in  others. 

Each  school  has  presented  impressive  evi- 
dence to  support  its  position,  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  been  able  to  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  that  its  diagnosis  is 
the  right  one.  Thus  the  expanslomst  school 
stresses  the  recent  failure  of  business  in- 
vestment In  fixed  capital  to  match  earlier 
economic  performance,  the  reduced  rate  of 
growth  of  total  production  since  1957,  and 
the  higher  rate  of  unempl03maent  since 
then.  These  facts  may  be  granted;  but 
they  still  leave  open  the  vital  question 
whether  the  number  unemployed  has  been 
larger  or  smaller  than    the  Job   vacancies. 

the  level  of  aggregate  demand,  but  rather 
that  the  unemployed  lack  the  highly  intri- 
cate skills  that  are  wanted,  or  that  they 
choose  not  to  practice  them,  or  that  they  are 
located  in  the  wrong  places,  or  that  they  lack 
information  about  available  jobs,  or  that 
legal  wage  minima  are  out  of  line  with  con- 
ditions in  aome  marketa.  Even  this  state- 
ment is  incomplete,  for  it  assumes  that  ad- 
Jiistments  miist  be  on  the  side  of  supply, 
whereas  some  could  in  fact  be  made  by  those 
demanding  specific  typea  of  labor. 

The  preaent  concept  of  the  goal  of  full 
employment  would  require  for  Its  full  imple- 
mentation detaUed  sUtisUcs  on  the  struc- 
ture (occupational,  geographic,  sex,  age,  etc.) 
as  well  as  on  the  overall  level  of  both  job 
vacancies  and  unemployment.  However, 
even  if  we  had  nothing  more  than  national 
totals,  we  would  still  be  able  to  Judge  wheth- 
er or  not  existing  unemployment  was  due 
to  a  deficiency  of  aggregate  demand.  In  de- 
ciding this  Issue,  both  Job  vacancies  and 
unemployment  wotUd  need  to  be  expressed 
In  seasonally-adjusted  form. 
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Unless  thla  question  Is  resolved,  there  is 
bound  to  be  at  least  some  Ungering  doubt 
about  the  characterisUc  remedy  of  the  ex- 
pansionist school — namely,  easy  credit, 
larger  Federal  expenditiues,  lower  tax  rates. 
at  some  combination  of  these  policies  for  in- 
creasing aggregate  demand. 

The  structural  school,  in  its  turn,  stresses 
the  existence  of  extensive  shortages  of  scien- 
tists, teachers,  engineers,  doctors,  nurses, 
typists,  stenographers,  automobile  and  TV 
mechanics,  tailors,  domestic  aervanta,  and 
some  other  types  of  labor.  In  view  of  these 
shortages,  it  denoimcea  the  fiacal  remedlea 
propoaed  by  the  expansionists  as  being  cir- 
cuitous and  needlessly  ooetly.  A  far  more 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  unemployment, 
according  to  the  structuralists.  Is  to  focus 
policy  on  better  organization  of  the  labor 
market — for  example,  by  disseminating 
fuller  and  more  timely  reports  on  occupa- 
tional trends,  by  bringing  together  pertinent 
data  on  every  imemployed  individual  and 
every  vacant  Job  m  a  pool  of  Information  co- 
ordinated by  emplojrment  exchanges.^*  by  im- 
proving the  existing  system  of  vocational 
training  and  guidance,  and  by  extending  as 
soon  as  experience  Justifies  It  the  retraining 
programs  that  have  been  established  under 
recent  legislation.  All  this  and  even  more 
may  be  granted  by  the  expansionists  without 
budging  from  their  position.  They  can  prop- 
erly insist  that  the  mere  existence  of  short- 
ages In  varloxis  occupations  or  communities 
by  no  means  discredlta  their  thesis  that, 
taking  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  imemployment 
substantially  exceeds  the  unfilled  Jobs." 

lliese  recent  discussions  have    served  to 
illustrate  once  again  that  Inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  of  economic  difficulty  Is 
by  no  means  a  bar  to  strong  opinions  on 
the  part  of  economists,  as  of  others.     This 
is  unavoidable  when  a  problem  like  \mem- 
ployment.  about  which  men  feel  deeply,  be- 
comes a  subject  of  public  concern.     It  Is 
not  so  much  the  exaggeration  by  this  or  that 
school  that  I  find  deplorable,  as  the  com- 
plete absence  of  national  statistics  on  Job 
vacancies.     The  Employment  Act  has  now 
been  on  the  statute  books  nearly  20  years. 
It  has  come  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  "constl- 
■  tutlon"   for    economic   policymaking."     Its 
authority  Is  constantly  invoked  by  both  pub- 
lic offidals  and  private  citizens.   Its  emphasis 
on  ample  employment  opportunities  is  widely 
applauded.    In  its  name  all  sorts  of  govern- 
mental programs  are  debated  or  imdertaken 
to  expand  aggregate  demand.     Yet  oiir  Na- 
tion has  thtis  far  failed  to  take  the  trouble 
of  equipping  Itself  with  the  facts  needed 
to  determine  whether,  when,  or  to  what  de- 
gree aggregate  demand  Is  deficient.    If  over- 
all national  statistics  on  Job  vacancies  ex- 
isted, and  if  they  were  supported  by  data  on 
Job  openings  and  unemplojrment  in   indi- 
vidual occupations  and  communities,  much 
of  the  debate  between  the  expansionists  and 

"  Electronic  computers  open  up  exciting 
possibilities  for  the  future.  With  their  aid. 
an  unemployed  worker  expressing  his  need 
or  preference  to  an  officer  of  an  employment 
exchange  might  be  referred  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  if  not  minutes,  to  a  list  of  fwtential 
employers  (outside  his  community  if  there 
are  none  in  his  own)  who  need  that  type  of 
employee.  &nployers  could  be  served  in  a 
similar  way.  If  all  thU  seems  remote,  the 
main  reason  Is  that  oxu-  Federal-State  Em- 
ployment Service  has  failed  to  fiourlsh. 

"My  own  speculations  on  this  issue.  If  of 
any  Interest  In  this  connection,  are  expressed, 
among  other  places,  in  the  preface  to  Thomaa 
B.  Curtis'  "87  MUllon  Jobs"  (1»«2).  and  In  a 
statement  at  "Hearings  on  January  lOdS 
Economic  Report  of  the  President"  (by  lolnt 
Economic  Committee,  88th  Oong.,  1st  aeas.). 

"See  A.  F.  Bums.  "Some  Refieetlons  on 
the  Employment  Act."  PoUUcal  Science 
Quarterly,  December  1082. 
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of  full  employment  that  I 
be  helpful  to  pollcymak- 
ways.    By  focusing  on  Job 
well  as  on  Job  shortages, 
well  as  on  unemplojrment, 
sh4uld  help  to  keep  the  healthy 
aspects  of  economic  life 
llcweover,  it  should  help  to 
public  policy  more  alert  to 
of  our  economy.     As  I 
,  even  if  the  business  cycle 
would  remain  trou- 
f  there  were  never  any  short- 
demand,  the   mutual  ad- 
s^pply  and  demand  for  labor 
slowly.    Hence,  whatever 
of  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
structuralists  and  the  ex- 
can  be  no  doubt  that  \in- 
be    very    substantially 
better    organization    and 
the  labor  market, 
the  unemplojrment  problem 
the  attention  it  deserves  on 
For  example,  econ- 
urge    extension    of    the 
uifemployment    ins\irance    and 
benefits  on  the  ground  that 
w4nld  make  the  unemployment 
a  more  powerful  stabilizer 
and  of  consumer  buy- 
which  I  think  is  valid, 
the  tendency  to  neglect  the 
interaction  of  supply  and 
is  a  serloxis  need  to  revamp 
System  so  that  more  effective 
to  unemployed  workers 
Jobs.     There  is  a  need   to 
administration  that  would 
benefits  from   those  who 
without  good^caiise  or  who 
to    accept    siiitable    work, 
to  use  the  insurance  sys- 
the  retraining  opportunities 
can  have  little  hope  of  find- 
in    their   own    trade.      It 
XMSible  to  modify  the  insur- 
is  to  give  employers  a  greater 
to     stabilize     output, 
along  these  lines  would 
adjxistment  of  the  supply  of 
pnfvalllng  demand.    They  would 
unemployment  as  well  as 
it    Is   doubtful    if    the 
from  extended  or  liberal- 
1  eneflts  will  be  realized  unless 
by  extensive  structural 
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exist  on  overtime  and  they 
a  disti;  rbing  development.    In  1956, 
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a  year  of  booming  business,  overtime  ac- 
counted t<x  3  hours  of  the  average  work- 
week. In  1962.  when  business  activity  was 
sluggish,  overtime  vras  equally  abundant,  al- 
though the  number  of  manufacturing  work- 
ers had  in  the  meantime  fallen  by  8  percent. 
One  possible  explanation  of  this  increasing 
tendency  to  keep  people  on  overtime  Is  the 
steady  growth  of  fringe  benefits,  the  cost  of 
which  to  a  business  firm  tends  to  vary  with 
the  nximber  of  men  employed  rather  than 
with  the  niunber  of  man-hours  worked. 
Another  possibility  Is  that  employers  are 
gradually  learning  that  disputes  about  work 
rules  are  fewer  when  they  resort  to  overtime 
than  when  they  add  to  their  work  force  and 
therefore  need  to  rearrange  some  of  the  jobs. 
These  and  other  hypotheses  require  the  most 
careful  study  by  economists.  For  If  it  is 
really  true  that  collective  bargaining  and 
some  of  our  social  legislation  are  tending  to 
complicate  the  unemployment  problem.  It 
would  be  well  to  turn  at  once  to  exploring 
ways  of  reducing  the  dangerous  side  effects. 

The  very  high  unemployment  rate  among 
young  people  in  recent  years  is  still  another 
problem  that  cannot  be  understood  In  its 
entirety  In  terms  of  the  theory  of  deficient 
aggregate  demand.  More  recognition  needs 
to  be  given  to  what  the  Increasing  emphasis 
of  our  society  on  academic  training  and  col- 
lege education  Is  doing  to  the  minds  of  young 
people.  The  dignity  of  honest  labor,  whether 
skilled  or  unskilled,  is  no  longer  stressed 
by  parents  or  teachers  as  it  once  was.  Not 
all  youngsters,  however,  are  capable  of  climb- 
ing high  on  the  comi>etltlve  educational 
ladder.  Some  lack  the  Interest,  or  the  in- 
telligence, or  the  emotional  stability  to  do 
so.  When  they  are  told  on  all  sides  that 
life  holds  out  little  for  a  person  who  lacks  a 
good  education,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  young  men  and  women,  who  could 
have  become  good  workers  at  some  trade, 
drop  out  of  school  and  Join  the  ranks  of 
casual  labor.  Whatever  the  answer  to  this 
distressing  problem  may  be.  we  can  be  quite 
sure  that  the  mere  expansion  of  aggregate 
demand  will  not  solve  it. 

The  main  reason  more  attention  has  not 
been  devoted  to  this  and  other  peculiarities 
of  labor  markets  is  the  preoccupation  of 
economists  with  the  problem  of  demand. 
The  belief  has  developed  and  is  now  widely 
held  that,  whatever  the  cause  or  causes  of 
unemployment  may  be,  a  sufficient  Increase 
of  aggregate  demand  will  in  time  work  an 
effective  cure.  On  an  abstract  plane  this 
theory  seems  quite  valid,  as  I  In  fact  have 
shown  by  analyzing  what  would  happen 
for  a  time  if  the  Government  constantly 
kept  injecting  new  money  into  the  Income 
stream.  But  1  also  concluded  that  demon- 
stration by  stressing  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
that  would  eventually  be  stirred  by  any 
such  experiment.**  There  are  limits  to  the 
amount  of  inflation,  and  the  inefficiency  and 
Inconvenience  associated  with  it,  that  our 
country  will  tolerate.  Indeed,  these  limits 
are  more  severe  in  actual  life  than  in  my 
illxistration.  The  practical  significance  of 
this  is  that  the  discontent  aroused  by  a  large 
inflationary  experiment  would  be  likely  to 
lead  to  its  discontinuance  before  enough  of 
a  dent  had  been  made  in  structural  unem- 
plojrment."  Not  only  that,  but  massive 
political  resistance  could  develop  to  any  early 
repetition  of  the  experiment  even  on  the 
modest  scale  that  might  be  needed  to  deal 
with  that  part  of  unfmplojrment  which,  in 
the  event  of  a  recession,  is  really  due  to  an 
insufficiency  of  ag{p«gate  demand. 
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*•  See  section  II  of  this  paper. 

» Given  the  nxunber  of  vacant  Jobs  and 
the  nxunber  of  unemployed  for  the  entire 
Nation,  the  smaller  of  the  two  flgures  (or 
either  one  if  they  are  equal)  may  be  taken 
as  a  rough  Indication  of  the  size  of  the 
structural  problem. 


I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  for  further  re- 
search on  the  problem  of  business  cycles  and 
on  the  more  general  problem  of  maintaining 
aggregate  demand  at  satisfactory  levels.  I 
svu-ely  hope  that  such  research  will  go  for- 
ward at  this  university  and  elsewhere.  I 
particularly  hope  that  economists  will  seek 
better  understanding  of  the  subtle  forces 
that  shape  the  confldence  that  buJBlnessmen, 
Investors,  and  consiuners  have  in  their  own 
and  the  Nation's  future.  But  I  also  feel  that 
far  more  of  the  best  thought  of  economists 
needs  to  be  devoted  to  the  several  structural 
aspects  of  unemployment  that  I  singled  out 
for  attention,  as  well  as  to  related  problems, 
such  as  the  Influence  of  the  minimxun  wage 
and  current  ways  of  administering  welfare 
programs  on  the  supply  of  labor,  the  influ- 
ence of  prejudice  on  the  Job  opportunities  of 
older  men  and  minority  groups,  the  effective- 
ness of  both  old  and  new  training  and  re- 
training programs,  the  feasibility  of  reduc" 
Ing  seasonal  fluctuations  in  employment, 
and  so  on.  If  I  am  also  right  in  thinking 
that  comprehensive  statistics  on  Job  vacan- 
cies are  a  vital  missing  link  in  OMx  entire 
system  of  economic  intelligence,  there  is 
plenty  of  useful  work  ahead  for  economists.^ 

It  is  by  patient  extension  of  the  still  small 
area  of  knowledge  and  understanding  that 
economics  has  made  Its  principal  contribu- 
tion to  public  policy  in  the  past.  That  is 
also  the  way  in  which  new  usefulness  to  our 
public  policy  of  full  employment  will  be 
found  In  the  future. 


TEST  BAN  DISCUSSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
evident  from  the  press  reports  emanat- 
ing from  Moscow  that  some  sort  of  test 
ban  accord  is  about  to  be  ratified  by  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  Russia.  This 
agreement  presumably  would  seek  to  end 
certain  nuclear  detonations  for  as  long  a 
time  as  all  parties  obey  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  such  an  accord. 

No  American  who  is  cognizant  of  the 
awesome  destructive  potential  of  a  nu- 
clear war  or  of  the  effects  of  sustained 
nuclear  radiation  upon  human  life  could 
fail  to  applaud  American  motives  in 
seeking  such  a  treaty,  Mr.  President; 
however,  there  are  dangers  that  cannot 
go  unnoticed. 

The  Senate  can  be  expected  to  give 
full  debate  to  each  and  every  provision, 
ramification,  and  connotation  of  the  ac- 
cord for  never  will  there  be  a  treaty  of 
such  importance  that  could  be  broken 
with  such  ease. 

We  must  not  let  the  hope  for  an  agree- 
ment, desirable  as  it  might  be.  place  the 
United  States  in  the  jaws  of  an  inter- 
national trap  that  is  baited  with  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute. 

The  coincidence  of  the  Communist 
unity  conference  and  the  test  ban  dis- 
cussion at  the  same  time  and  place  is 
too  patent  to  be  ignored.  Is  this  great 
battle  between  the  Communist  giants  a 
genuine  schism  induced  by  ideology  and 
lust  for  power,  or  is  it  a  ruse  contrived  to 
make  us  drop  our  guard? 

There  are  indications  that  the  test  ban 
agreement  may  be  contingent  on  a  decla- 
ration of  nonaggression — something  that 
would  not  need  Senate  ratification.    If 


^The  new  annual  report  on  manpower 
(see  note  3)  should  foster  a  more  balanced 
approach  to  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
This  rep<Mrt  is  required  by  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
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there  is  a  nonaggresslota  factor  of  any 
type  connected  with  a  test  ban  accord- 
be  It  a  formal  provision  or  a  hand- 
shake— I  would  urge  this  legislative  body 
to  reject  completely  any  treaty  derived 
from  the  Moscow  talks. 

Why  such  haste  to  declare  nonaggres- 
sion and  who  will  benefit  from  such  a 
declaration?  The  Soviet  Union  knows 
that  the  West  will  not  initiate  an  at- 
tack—preemptive war  has  never  been  a 
tenet  of  our  defense  dictum — and  we 
should  know  by  now  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  agreemrats  with  the  powers  de- 
scribed so  accurately  by  our  own  FBI 
chief  as  the  "Masters  of  Deceit."  An 
endless  list  of  promises  and  agreements 
abrogated  by  communism  since  World 
War  n  should  lay  to  rest  any  vapid  refer- 
ence to  the  honor  and  statesmanship  of 
communism. 

Again,  in  the  reports  from  Moscow 
comes  the  hackneyed  term  "relaxing 
tensions."  It  is  time  the  United  States 
announced  to  Chairman  Khrushchev 
that  the  only  "relaxing  of  tensions"  rec- 
ognized by  the  West  will  be  unrefutable 
evidence  that  communism  has  aban- 
doned its  insidious  desire  for  world  con- 
quest and  is  freeing  the  captive  nations 
under  its  heeL  The  Moscow  conference 
would  be  a  most  propitious  time  for  such 
an  annoimcement. 

Despite  the  differences  that  may  ex- 
ist within  the  Communist  family,  Khru- 
shchev and  Mao  are  still  motivated  by 
the  words  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  In  short, 
they  are  still  Communists.  Red  China  ^ 
would  certainly  not  be  bound  by  an 
American,  British,  Russian  accord.  Why 
then  would  any  satellite,  even  Cuba,  be 
bound  by  the  Moscow  treaty?  The 
treaty  could  be  broken  by  a  violation  of 
either  party  acting  within  its  territorial 
boundaries,  but  what  is  to  prevent  the 
Communists  from  moving  their  tests  out- 
side of  Russia  proper  to  escape  the 
treaty  provision?  In  regard  to  violating 
this  treaty,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  is  being  put  in  the  position  where- 
in the  Soviets  can  at  their  initiative 
break  the  treaty  and  gain  a  maximum 
propaganda  victory  in  so  doing  by  un- 
'  leaching  a  propaganda  harangue  against 
the  West  accusing  it  of  the  perfidy  the 
Russians  themselves  are  committing. 

The  United  States  has  retreated  be- 
fore the  on-again,  off-again  advance  of 
communism  since  the  disastrous  World 
War  n  conferences  which  handed  Stalin 
the  territory  and  peoples  he  could  not 
conquer.  We  have  been  continuously 
butraaneuvered.  We  have  been  forced 
to  fight  with  our  backs  to  the  wall  and 
accept  an  unpalatable  stalemate — a 
sterile  cease-fire  in  Korea.  We  are  pres- 
ently expending  millions  of  dollars  and 
hundreds  of  American  lives  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  we  have  allowed  a  per- 
manent Communist  satellite  to  grow  and 
to  fester  in  th^  Caribbean.  We  have  suf- 
fered these  humUiaUng  and  strategically 
disastrous  defeats  because  we  have  failed 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  plain 
simple  truth — that  communism  is  our 
enemy.  It  seeks  to  destroy  us.  It  will 
use  any  device,  and  chicanery  or  perfidy 
to  "bury  us."  Its  oath  is  meaningless, 
and  its  leaders  are  not  able  to  negotiate 


for  the  oominon  good  In  concert  with  the 
peoples  of  a  free  society. 

As  one  who  has  seen  his  skepticism 
of  Commmiist  peace  overtures  Justified 
time  and  again,  I  look  now  towaid  Mos- 
cow with  the  deepest  trepidation.  Has 
the  United  States  again  been  outma- 
neuvered  by  the  shadowboxing  within 
the  Communist  family?  The  security 
and  freedom  of  all  the  world  will  hinge 
on  the  answer  to  that  question  if  this 
body  is  called  upon  to  debate  a  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  masters  of  communism. 


A  SOLUTION  TO  THE  ARAB  REFUGEE 
PROBLEM  MUST  RESPECT  THE 
RIGHTS  OP  ISRAEL  AND  HER  IN- 
TEGRirr  AS  A  NATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
June  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  issued 
its  annual  report  on  world  refugee  prob- 
lems.  Included  were  specific  recom- 
mendations on  the  Cuban  and  Chinese 
refugee  problems,  on  UjS.  immigration 
policy  toward  imsettled  refugees,  and  on 
a  global  approach  to  the  problem  of  ref- 
ugees from  communism.  Additional 
comments  were  made  on  other  refugee 
situations.  A  section  on  the  Arab  refu- 
gee problem  reviewed  briefly  the  current 
situation,  stated  the  urgent  need  for  con- 
tinuing responsible  efforts  to  seek  out  a 
solution  to  the  problem,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  diplomatic  mission  for  this 
purpose  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  and  until  earlier  this 
year  a  special  representative  of  the 
United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission 
for  Palestine  of  which  our  Government  Is 
a  member. 

To  avoid  mlsimderstandlng,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  make  it  abimdantly  clear 
that  It  was  not  my  or  our  intention  to 
endorse  Dr.  Johnson's  report  to  the  Con- 
ciliation Commission  on  the  results  of 
his  mission,  or  to  support  his  proposals 
for  a  solution  to  the  Arab  refugee  prob- 
lem. In  short,  the  subcommittee  did  not 
put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  John- 
son plan. 

Mr.  President,  as  all  of  us  know  well, 
the  future  peace  and  stability  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  require  a  solution  to  the  Arab 
refugee  problem.  Isolated  treatment  of 
the  problem  is  not,  however,  the  answer. 
It  is  illusory  to  assume  that  a  solution 
can  be  manufactured  and  simply  imposed 
upon  the  situation.  The  refugee  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  only  in  the  context  of 
a  general  peace  settlement  between  Is- 
rael and  her  Arab  neighbors — a  settle- 
ment which  necessarily  must  recognize 
the  rights  of  Israel  and  guarantee  her  in- 
tegrity as  a  nation. 

A  pertinent  article  on  the  subcommit- 
tee's recent  report  appeared  In  the  July 
12  issue  of  the  Jewish  News  published  at 
Detroit.  Mich.  The  article  contains  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  sent  recently  to  Mr. 
Philip  Slomovltz,  the  paper's  percep- 
tive editor  and  publisher,  on  the  sub- 
committee's report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  article 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcom, 
as  f(dIows: 

[Ftam  the  Jewish  News,  July  18,  1968] 
8«arATDa  Rabt  Dnnss  Seb  Rxpost  Acckptzo 

JOBKSON       PSOPOSAU — ElCPKASXZZS       ThaT 
AKT         SmUOCXNT         '"UXJWt        GUASAMm 

laaACL's  iNTBaBtrT" 

UJB.  Senator  Phujp  A.  Hast,  in  statemenU 
to  the  Jewish  News  and  the  Jewish  Tele- 
graphic Agency,  declared  this  week  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  endorse  the  report 
of  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Johnson  as  a  solution  to 
the  Arab  refugee  problem. 

Senator  Hart's  statement  was  made  after 
the  appearance  of  the  editorial  in  last  week's 
Jewish  News  and  a  JTA  story,  both  of  which 
revealed  that  the  Johnson  report,  never  pre- 
viously published,  was  included  in  the 
Michigan  Senator's  report  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
and  Escapees. 

In  his  explanatory  statement,  after  It  was 
indicated  by  the  Jewish  News  that  the  John- 
son report  was  rejected  by  both  Israel  and 
the  Arabs  and  that  it  was  considered  a  nega- 
tive and  damaging  plan  for  the  attempted 
solution  to  the  Arab-Israel  problem,  Senator 
Hast  stated: 

"Any  solution  must  be  part  of  an  agree- 
ment bringing  permanent  peace  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  parties  Involved  miist  them- 
selves bring  about  this  agreement.  The 
settlement  must  recognize  the  integrity  of 
Israel  as  a  nation  and,  above  all,  our  coun- 
try must  fulfill  its  commitment  to  see  that 
brael's  Independence  is  not  violated." 

Senator  Ha*t,  in  a  supplementary  state- 
ment addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Jewish 
News,  emphasises  anew  that  any  settlement 
in  the  BCiddle  East  "must  guarantee  Israel's 
Integrity  as  a  nation."  The  complete  text 
of  his  statement  reads: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  forwarding 
your  editorial  of  July  5  referring  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees. 

"YoTir  comments,  as  always,  were  incisive 
and  thought  provoking.  Tou  have  also 
brought  to  my  attention  the  poeslblllty  that 
my  position  on  ova  policy  toward  Israel  may 
be  misimderstood.  This  letter  is  wrttten  to 
reafOrm  my  stand  taken  many  times  publicly 
and  privately. 

"Certainly  it  was  not  my  intenUon  even  by 
implication  to  accept  the  report  of  Dr.  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnson  as  a  solution  to  the  Arab 
refugee  problem.  The  reference  in  the  sub- 
committee rejHJrt  was  part  of  a  review  of  all 
activities  concerning  world  refugee  problems. 
"We  are  In  agreement  that  a  realistic,  prac- 
tical solution  mxist  be  found.  Isolated  treat- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem  is  not  the  an- 
swer. Lasting  peace  between  Israel  and  its 
neighbors  can  be  accomplished  only  by  set- 
tlement of  all  grievances. 

"Permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East  U 
an  essential  goal  of  our  policy.  Only  the 
parties  Involved  can  make  this  a  reality. 

"Any  settlement  must  guarantee  Israel's 
Integrity  as  a  nation.  This  country  is  obli- 
gated to  fiilfiU  its  commitment  to  see  that 
Israel's  independence  is  not  violated.  To 
this  end.  as  you  know,  I  have  cosponsored 
with  Senator  Humphsct  and  others  a  resolu- 
tion seeking  positive  administrative  action 
resulting  in  a  withdrawal  of  nuclear  arms 
from  the  area. 

"Support  of  the  democratic  people  of 
Israel  is  essential  in  our  struggle  to  free  the 
oppressed.  The  flres  of  hope  in  others  will 
soon  die  should  we  default  in  our  promise  to 
the  Israelis." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— A  MORAL  ISSUE 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  all  those 
who  believe  that  the  civil  rights  issue. 
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Mr.    President,    I    am 
aniiounce  a  precedent-setting 
of  labor  and  manage- 
to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  South  Bend-Misha- 
of   Indiana.     These   fore- 
after  several  informal 
set  up  a  commission  to 


study  ways  in  which  labor  and  manage- 
ment can  cooperate  In  the  advancement 
of  their  community. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  labor- 
management  relations  in  this  area,  but 
an  undeserved  image  of  economic  trouble 
has  remained.  Part  of  the  commission's 
job  will  be  to  help  publicize  the  present 
peaceful  and  progressive  climate. 

I  Wish  this  project  well  and  believe 
that  it  may  become  a  model  for  other 
organizations  for  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  other  ccmmunities.  So  that  this 
admirable  new  idea  may  be  spread  far 
and  wide.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  news  release  outlining  the  purposes 
and  organization  of  the  labor-manage- 
ment commission  for  the  South  Bend- 
Mishawaka  area  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  leadership  of  organized  labor  and 
Industrial  management  of  South  Bend  and 
Mlshawaka  today  united  for  the  first  time 
to  work  jointly  toward  "correcting  an  unde- 
serving and  unfavorable  economic  Image  of 
the  conununity"  and  to  provide  an  official 
agency  to  "foster  continued  area  business 
growth  through  better  labor-management 
relations." 

The  precedent-setting  announcement  was 
made  Jointly  by  Mayors  Prank  J.  Bruggner 
and  Joseph  M.  Canfield  in  a  special  news 
conference  in  Mayor  Bruggner's  offices  in  the 
South  Bend  city  hall. 

Present  at  the  news  conference  were  mem- 
bers of  a  special  11 -member  labor-manage- 
ment commission,  appointed  by  the  mayors 
to  achieve  the  area  business  climate  objec- 
tives. The  commission,  deslgn^ated  as  a 
permanent  organization  to  enhance  the 
area's  economic  growth,  represents  organized 
labor,  business,  and  industrial  management, 
the  Federal  and  State  government. 

George  A.  Hupp,  former  South  Bend  labor 
leader  and  industrial  management  repre- 
sentative, and  now  a  member  of  the  South 
Bend  staiff  at  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
ConcUlatlon  Service,  was  announced  as  chair- 
man of  the  labor-management  commission. 

Chester  E.  Ralston,  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  and  T.  For- 
rest Hanna,  former  South  Bend  union  lead- 
er, now  on  the  mediation  staff  of  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Labor,  will  be  vice  chairmen. 

Eli  D.  MUler,  aEsistant  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Conxmerce  of  South 
Bend-Mlshawaka,  Inc.,  was  appointed  com- 
mission secretary. 

Other  members  of  the  commission  an- 
nounced by  Mayors  Bruggner  and  Canfield 
are: 

Stanley  J.  Ladd,  president  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph County  AFL-CIO  Council,  which  repre- 
sents 90  union  locals  and  a  membership 
ntunberlng  about  35,000. 

Norman  C.  Miirrln,  president  of  Local  No. 
364,  Teamsters'  Union,  with  a  membership  of 
4,900. 

Roy  B.  Root,  president  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council  of  St.  Joseph  County,  repre- 
senting 19  locals  and  a  membership  of  about 
4,000. 

C.  M.  MacMlIlan,  vice  president  of  indus- 
trial relations  of  the  Studebaker  Corp. 

Louis  A.  "nedge,  director  of  industrial  re- 
lations of  the  four  South  Bend-Mlshawaka 
divisions  of  the  Bendix  Corp. 

John  A.  Toth,  general  manager  of  the 
Bantam  Bearings  Division  of  the  Torrlng- 
ton  Co. 

Kenneth  M.  Burch,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  South 
Bend-Mlshawaka. 

Mayors  Bruggner  and  Canfield  said  the 
commission  was  created  at  the  Invitation  of 


both  labor  and  management  leaders  of  the 
area  who  have  met  Informally  in  recent 
weeks  to  review  area  business  problems,  and 
to  explore  mutual  areas  of  cooperation.  The 
11-man  commission,  the  mayors  explained, 
to  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mobiliz- 
ing the  strength,  prestige,  and  know-how  of 
labor  and  management,  and  to  pyll  together 
toward  one  common  objective — the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  South  Bend- 
Mlshawaka  area. 

Mayors '  Bruggner  and  Canfield  said  both 
business  and  labor  has  shown  serious  con- 
cern over  the  development  and  continued 
nurturing  of  an  economic  image  for  South 
Bend  and  Mlshawaka  which  has  placed  un- 
necessary, unwanted,  and  undeserving  road- 
blocks in  the  path  of  progress  in  our  com- 
munities. 

Despite  these  roadblocks,  our  two  commu- 
nities have  registered  marked  gains  in  labor- 
management  relations,  particularly  during 
the  past  6  years.  Tlito  progress,  res\iltlng 
from  serious  and  effective  approaches  to 
community  problems  by  both  labor  and  busi- 
ness management,  has  contributed  Inuneas- 
urably  to  the  establishment  of  a  present- 
day  business  climate  in  our  communities 
which  have  given  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment new  confidence  in  our  fut\u-e,  the  may- 
ors stressed. 

The  mayors  noted  that  despite  these  out- 
standing gains  in  area  labor-management 
relations  in  recent  years,  a  past  image,  not 
deserved  today,  paints  an  undesirable  eco- 
nomic picture  for  South  Bend-Mlshawaka 
nationwide.  This  image  also  has  contributed 
to  a  downgrading  of  our  communities  among 
their  own  citizens,  they  said. 

Specifically,  the  labor-management  com- 
mission will  "explore  areas  of  mutual  com- 
munity interest  in  which  labor  and  man- 
agement can  Jointly  cooperate,  and  which 
will  have  total  community  Impact." 

The  commission's  immediate  task  was  de- 
scribed as  one  of  "docximentlng  labor-man- 
agement progress  in  the  area"  and  publiciz- 
ing this  progress  and  a  more  favorable 
business  climate  resulting  from  it.  The  pub- 
licity will  be  disseminated  nationwide 
through  the  use  of  all  available  Internal  and 
external  communications  media,  the  mayors 
announced. 

Mayors  Bruggner  and  Canfield  stated  fur- 
ther that  the  commission  also  would  serve 
as  an  official  infiuence  agency  to  assure  the 
least  amount  of  economic  loss  and  commu- 
nity prestige  damage  in  times  of  labor- 
management  dispute.  Intervention  In  such 
matters  would  come  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  parties  Involved. 

Other  commission  objectives  are  "down 
the  road,"  the  mayors  noted,  and  will  in- 
volve study  and  programs  which  could  con- 
tribute Important  developments  in  labor- 
management  relations.  Such  programs  would 
involve  becoming  more  vocal  in  "tooting  the 
area  la)x>r-management  horn,"  selling  the 
area's  civic  assets,  promoting  the  community 
as  a  desirable  locale  for  new  business  and 
industry,  promoting  extotlng  industry  ex- 
pansion and  growth,  and  exploring  Joint 
action  in  municipal.  State,  and  Federal  im- 
provements, in  the  best  Interest  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  taxpayers  and  the  citizenry. 
Mayors  Bruggner  and  Canfield  said. 

The  two  municipal  chief  executives  called 
on  citizens  of  the  area  and  all  other  (M-ga- 
nlzations  to  offer  full  support  and  coopera- 
tion to  the  commission. 


KREBIOZEN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  join  in  cosponsoring  the  joint 
resolution  calling  for  continued  inter- 
state shipment  of  the  drug  Krebiozen 
until  a  fair  test  has  been  performed  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
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The  history  of  Krebiozen  is  replete 
with  controversy.  Despite  substantial 
evidence  to  support  the  value  of  a  test 
of  the  drug  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. Krebiozen  has  been  tried  in  the 
court  of  the  press  release,  with  continual 
charges  and  countercharges  between  the 
drug's  developers  and  the  Federal  Drug 
Administration.  The  controversy  raged 
while  over  5,000  patients  were  under  Kre- 
biozen treatment  with  beneficial  results 
in  20  to  70  percent  of  the  cases,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  cancer.  Certainly,  I 
am  in  no  position  to  pass  upon  the  value 
of  the  drug,  but  it  is  imperative  that  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  proceed  im- 
mediately to  test  this  promising  drug  for 
its  adequacy  as  a  cure  for  one  of  the 
most  devastating  diseases  known  to  man. 

Now  that  the  drug  is  threatened  with 
removal  from  interstate  commerce,  the 
controversy  has  reached  even  more  seri- 
ous proportions.  We  need  only  to  read 
the  anguished  letters  of  patients  now 
using  Krebiozen  to  realize  that  the  peo- 
ple, along  with  their  physicians,  firmly 
believe  that  withdrawal  of  the  drug  will 
result  in  death.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  Krebiozen  is  keeping  them  alive, 
but  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  take  a 
chance.  They  must  be  allowed  to  use 
Krebiozen  until  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute has  established,  for  once  and  for 
all.  the  value  of  the  drug  in  fighting 
cancer. 


HAVE  WE  FORGOTTEN  KOREA? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  25th 
of  June  has  passed  almost  unnoticed  by 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  and 
by  the  American  press;  but  it  has  not 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  families  of 
27,704  U.S.  soldiers  who  were  killed  or 
by  the  72.596  who  were  wounded  in  fight- 
ing the  Communist  aggressors  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  For  it  was  on  June  25,  1950 — 
13  years  ago — that  the  Communist  world 
initiated  its  first  and  so  far  only  overt 
attack  against  a  free-world  nation  since 
the  bloodbath  of  the  Second  World  War 
had  terminated  only  about  5  years  pre- 
viously. 

Three  years  and  1  month  later,  on  the 
27th  of  July  1953,  an  armistice  was 
signed  between  the  Communists  and 
United  Nations  representatives  at  the 
small  Korean  town  of  Kaesong.  The 
Communist  onslaught  had  been  halted, 
and  their  forces  driven  back.  A  defeat 
of  major  proportions  had  been  inflicted 
on  them,  but  one  which  policy  prevented 
pursuing  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  enemy's 
military  power.  The  armistice  that  was 
signed  brought  a  strange  halt  to  a 
strange  war. 

But  an  armistice — even  a  10-year  old 
one— does  not  constitute  peace,  and  the 
more  than  26  million  South  Koreans  are 
painfully  aware  of  this;  their  nation  is 
an  armed  camp  with  almost  600,000  men 
in  the  armed  forces,  the  second  largest 
military  force  in  the  free  world.  The 
United  States  has  spent  about  $2.1  bil- 
lion since  1945  in  the  support  <tf  these 
Korean  armed  forces,  plus  an  additional 
$3.3  billion  in  economic  aid — a  most  im- 
pressive investment  to  say  the  least,  but 


greatly  outweighed  in  relative  sacrifice 
by  efforts  of  the  brave  BLorean  people  In 
their  own  behalf. 

Will  the  27th  of  July  also  pass  as  a 
date  generally  unrecognized  by  the 
American  people  and  press? 

The  55,000-Odd  U.S.  troops  now  sta- 
tioned in  Korea,  separated  frwn  their 
families  and  loved  ones,  will  certainly 
not  let  this  date  pass  unnoticed.  They 
together  with  the  RepubUc  of  Korea 
forces  and  small  military  units  repre- 
senting Turkey  and  Thailand,  comprise 
the  United  Nations  Command,  with  an 
American  general  as  its  Commander-in- 
Chief,  which  today  is  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  renewed  Communist  aggression. 
These  troops  all  know  why  they  are  in 
Korea.  They  are  there  to  protect  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  free  world 
from  Communist  aggression.  Their 
presence  makes  a  reality  of  American 
promises  to  free  nations  throughout  the 
world  that  we  stand  behind  them  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  to 
thwart  Communist  aggression. 

The  dividing  line  In  Korea  between  the 
Communist  North  and  the  free  South  Is  a 
4.000  meter  wide  demilitarized  zone  that 
runs  across  the  Peninsula  near  the  38th 
parallel.      South    of    this    zone    stands 
American    troops,    facing    their    Com- 
munist opposites  to  the  north.    These 
American  troops  are  not  working  a  35-  or 
40-hour  week  and  they  get  no  extra  pay 
for  the  long  hours  and  weekends  they 
spend  on  duty.    Many  are  living  in  the 
field  under  conditions  far  from  com- 
fortable.   All  are  separated  from  their 
famlhes  and  their  homes.    In  the  past 
some  have  given  their  lives  in  the  per- 
formance  of   their   duUes   during   this 
armistice  period,  and  at  this  moment  two 
Army  captains  are  being  illegally  de- 
tained by  the  Communists.    Yet  in  spite 
of    these    conditions,    these    American 
troops  are  willingly  and  cheerfully  per- 
forming their  duties  in  order  that  we  at 
home  and  the  peoples  of  all  other  free 
nations  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our 
freedom  and  our  way  of  life. 

I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  let  this  27th 
of  July  pass  without  notice.  And  I  wish 
to  publicly  express  my  appreciation  for 
what  my  fellow  Americans  serving  with 
the  Armed  Forces  In  Korea  are  doing  for 
me. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


SUCKERED  BY  THE  FEUD 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, July  16, 1963.  there  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
Oakland.  Calif.,  a  most  significant  edi- 
torial about  the  possible  political  chica- 
nery which  could  be  taking  place  through 
the  possibility  of  a  propaganda  feud  be- 
tween Russia  and  Communist  China 
This  editorial  sets  forth  the  thesis  that 
this  feud  could  be  a  sucker  play  between 
the  two  Communist  powers  in  an  effort 
to  gain  more  concessions  from  this  coim- 
try  and  the  free  world. 

The  editorial  is  excellent  and  hoists 
the  warning  fiag  for  all  of  us  to  observe 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  commend  it  to  all  my  col- 
leagues for  their  edification. 


SUCKEKED   BT   THE  FeUD 

The  Kennedy  administration's  reaction  to 
the  aUeged  Sino-Sovlet  spUt  has  been 
slightly  schizophrenic. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  a  major  reason  why  the 
administration  ended  the  blockade  against 
Cuba  so  quickly  last  faU  was  because  It 
feared  and  believed  that  the  rivalry  between 
the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese  would  cause 
the  SovleU  to  assert  their  Red  bloc  leader- 
ship by  going  to  war  to  save  Cuba. 

But  now  the  administration  is  arguing 
the  exact  opposite.  The  new  line  from 
Washington  U  that  the  feud  between  the 
Red  Chinese  and  the  Soviets  Is  so  hot  that 
It  may  force  the  allegedly  more  moderate 
Russians  to  seek  some  sort  of  rapprochement 
with  the  West.  Therefore,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  the  time  Is  ripe  for  aocommodat- 
ing  the  Russians,  promoting  a  test  ban 
treaty  even  on  essentially  Soviet  terms  and 
so  forth. 

What  it  bolls  down  to  Is  that  the  New 
Frontier  wanted  to  appease  the  Soviets  last 
October  because  It  feared  the  Sino-Sovlet 
rivalry  would  drive  them  to  war,  and  now 
the  New  Frontier  wants  to  appease  the  So- 
viets  because  it  hopes  the  Sino-Sovlet  rivalry 
might  drive  the  Soviets  Into  moderate,  peace- 
ful coexistence  with  the  West. 

Obviously,  you  cant  have  It  both  ways 
This  kind  of  lunacy  among  the  mighty  in- 
tellects on  the  New  Frontier  is  a  clear  cut 
indication  the  administration  just  plain 
wants  to  appease  communism,  regardless  of 
the  excuse. 

The  very  fact  that  administration  liberals 
are  so  eager  to  cite  the  alleged  feud  as  the 
reason  for  accommodating  the  Soviets  should 
be  enough  to  make  smart  students  of  world 
affairs  highly  suspicious  of  the  validity  of 
the  "feud"  Itself,  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
noisy  quarrel  has  been  responsible  for  a  real 
softening  of  the  Western  position  in  the  cold 
war,  and  therefore  its  very  success  Is  evi- 
dence that  It  Is  a  weU-concelved,  deliberate 
Instrument  of  Red-bloc  foreign  policy. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  no  real  dif- 
ferences exist  between  the  two  Red  powers 
what  we  are  suggesting  is  that  the  Reds  have 
discovered  that  the  louder  they  bicker  the 
more  they  frighten  the  New  Frontier '  into 
making  major  cold  war  retreats. 

If  the  feud  were  truly  dangerous  to  the 
Red  bloc,  there  would  be  an  Immediate  ef- 
fort to  smother  it  In  silence  and  keep  it  from 
Western  ears.  But  quite  the  opposite  has 
been  the  case.  The  two  Red  powers  have 
been  trumpeting  their  charges  at  each  other 
at  the  highest  possible  decibel  level  and 
making  sure  that  Western  observers  are  pres- 
ent at  each  melee.  The  Red  dictatorshlos 
could  cut  off  the  noise  Instantly  but  sig- 
nificantly, they  have  not  chosen  to  do  so. 

If  the  feud  were  genuine,  thei»  would  be 
a  substantial  weakening  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
caused  by  lack  of  cooperation.     But  far  from' 
weakening  the  Red   bloc,  the   feud  U  ob- 
vlously  producing  major  cold  war  advances. 
The  great  tragedy  Is  that  so  many  Amer- 
leans,   both   in   government   and  out.   have 
made  their  assessments  of  the  quarrel  with- 
out taking  Into  account  the  disciplined,  dic- 
tatorial nature  of  communism,    it  Is  not  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  people  who  are  making 
all  the  racket;  It  Is  a  handfiU  of  skilled  Com- 
munist Party  members.     There  U  no  free- 
dom of  information  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtaln 
and  the  bickering  could  not  occur  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  Red  dictators. 

Once  again,  liberalism's  InteUectual  fail- 
ure to  grasp  the  totalitarian  and  cunning 
native  of  communism  is  endangering  the 
free  world.    It  U  urgently  Important  for  the 
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Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  Ameiitfa 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  was 
founded  in  1&35  by  the  Right  Reveroid 
Monsignor  Edward  J.  Higgins.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  organization,  in  its  own 
words,  was  and  has  always  been  "to  pro- 
mote zeal  and  devotion  for  Ood,  country. 
and  home  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color." 

This  organization  has  throughout  its 
lifetime  been  in  the  forefront  of  our  Na- 
tion's struggle  against  totalitarianism  in 
all  its  forms.  It  has  always  supported 
the  rights,  freedom,  and  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  is  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Veterans  Admin- 
istration in  the  handling  of  cases 
before  it,  and  has  received  praise  and 
commendation  from  every  President  of 
our  Nation  who  has  held  office  since  it 
was  founded  almost  three  decades  ago. 

Through  its  distribution  of  materials 
and  literature  exposing  the  evils  of  both 
communism  and  fascism  this  organiza- 
tion has  led  the  fight  to  keep  America 
free  and  independent.  It  has  ceaselessly 
worked  to  maintain  the  high  moral 
standards  of  our  citizens  through  not 
only  the  promotion  of  necessary  and 
worthwhile  activities,  but  just  as  im- 
portant through  the  exposure  and  elimi- 
natictti  of  disloyalty  in  all  its  forms.  In 
the  words  of  the  constitution  of  this  fine 
organization,  these  ends  are  to  be 
reached  "through  a  more  vivid  vmder- 
standlng  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  through 
active  participation  in  the  promotion  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

Through  service  to  our  Nation  and 
service  to  the  individual,  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  consistently  work  to  in- 
sure America's  futiure.  I  hope  that  at 
this  time,  on  the  28th  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
we  will  honor  this  worthy  organization 
through  Federal  incorporation. 

Those  who  have  fought  for  their  free- 
dom have  a  sharpened  sense  of  what  it 
means  to  defend  something  they  hold 
dear.  This  is  why  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  is  an  important  organization: 
because  its  members  know  that  freedom 
is  not  something  you  lock  up  in  a  vault — 
not  something  you  can  forget  about  once 
it  is  won.  It  is  through  organizations 
such  as  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  that 
service  to  our  Nation  and  its  heritage 
can  best  be  carried  on. 


WAR  VETERANS 


Bfr.  President.  I  am 
lave  Joined  with  the  dis- 

leader  in  cosponsor- 
biU  to  incorporate  the 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— EDITORIAL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  approaches  consideration  of  the 
civil  rights  proposals,  much  is  being 
written  in  regard  to  the  situation  con- 
fronting our  Nation. 

Recently  Clyde  Reed,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Parsons  Sim,  and  the  son  of  a  former 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body,  Clyde 
Reed,  Sr.,  wrote  an  editorial  that  I  think 
is  most  timely  in  this  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

A  Oravs  Homi 

The  moment  Is  at  hand  for  President  Ken- 
nedy to  assert  leadership  In  the  growing 
racial  troubles  of  this  Nation,  employing  the 
full  power  and  prestige  of  his  office.  The 
fuse  is  short;  an  explosion  Impends. 

The  President  must  act  firmly  and  deci- 
sively.    He  must  lay  aside  personal  political, 
considerations  and  move  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  all  of  the  people  and  of  the  welfare 
of  the  country  Itself. 

A  breakdown  of  law  and  order  will  not 
advance  opportunity  for  those  now  denied 
It.  but  rather  retard  the  whole  process. 

Deliberate  flouting  of  the  law.  by  lay  citi- 
zens or  by  men  of  the  cloth,  will  only  inflame 
passions  already  at  the  boiling  point. 

Vacillation  in  official  station  is  proving  a 
rocky  and  dangerous  road  to  equality,  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  r£kolutlon  now  required. 

Let's  face  it.  Both  parties  have  been 
guilty  of  exploiting  minority  votes  In  the 
big  cities  for  political  purposes.  Promises 
made  with  cynical  Intent  were  largely  de- 
signed to  be  forgottep  after  election  day. 

The  Kennedy  administration  may  prove  to 
be  the  more  culpable  chiefly  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  in  office  at  a  critical  point,  but 
it  cannot  escape  censure  for  playing  the  old 
political  game  of  both  sides  against  the 
middle  with  more  than  normal  vigor. 

Developments  have  passed  the  stage  of 
picking  partisan  winners  or  losers.  Higher 
stakes  are  Involved. 

Before  this  summer  of  discontent  turns 
Into  a  summer  of  disaster,  the  President 
should  go  to  the  country  and : 

1 .  Call  for  a  60-day  truce  on  all  demonstra- 
tions to  ease  the  strain  placed  on  human 
emotions  by  recent  events  in  a  season  when 
Irritability  Is  always  at  its  highest  under  the 
most  ideal  conditions. 

2.  Pledge  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
deal  equally  with  all  those  who  Intentionally 
violate  the  law,  and  urge  States  and  cities  to 
do  likewise. 

3.  Oive  stress  to  realities  by  urging  that 
the  greatest  gains  will  come  through  courts 
of  law  and  other  orderly  channels,  as  Indeed 
they  have  In  the  past,  and  whatever  the  per- 
sonal political  hazards  Involved,  remove  the 
cruel  promise  of  overnight  miracles. 

These  steps  would  constitute  bitter  medi- 
cine for  some,  to  be  sure.  But  better  such 
dosages  now  than  serious  malady  later,  for 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  strife  and 
turmoil  of  recent  weeks?  Nothing  of  a  posi- 
tive nature;  only  bitterness  and  disunity  and 
the  shuddering  prospect  of  far  more  to  come. 

The  President  Is  the  one  person  to  whom 
the  Nation  looks  to  leadership  in  times  of 
trial.  His  is  the  one  voice  which  can  com- 
mand utmost  respect.  He  Is  able  to  speak 
with  authority  and  power  if  he  chooses  to 
do  so. 

This  is  a  grave  hour  and  those  who  would 
disregard  the  signs  of  calamity  are  either 
foolish  or  naive.  The  country  need  not  or 
must  not  abandon  Its  goals  of  equality  and 
opportunity,  upon  which  it  is  agreed  In  prin- 
ciple. 

It  should  seek  a  better  perspective.  Impos- 
sible In  the  heat  of  controversy.  In  order  that 
the  details  can  be  further  refined  without 
the  ugliness  of  name  calling,  the  high  price 
of  division,  and  the  tragedy  of  bloodshed. 

This  Is  no  time  for  partisan  gambles.  It 
is  a  time  for  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order,  and  nothing  less. 


SPEECH  BY  TEODORO  MOSCOSO 
TO  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN 
ARMIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Teodoro  Moscoso,  VS.  Coordina- 
tor of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  made  an 
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excellent  speech  on  July  19,  1963,  before 
the  1963  conference  of  the  American 
Armies  at  Port  Amador,  Panama,  C.Z. 
It  deserves  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
address  be  set  forth  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Adiaxss  bt  the  Honorable  Teoooro  Moscoso. 
d.s.  cooroinatoh  of  the  alliance  for 
Progress.  Before  the  1963  Conference  of 
THE  American  Arisies,  Port  Amador,  Pan- 
ama, C.Z.,  JuLT  19,  1963 

X 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  for  you 
are  Important  partners  In  this  noble  effort  to 
achieve  a  better  life  for  all  Americans.  And 
make  no  mistake.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
Is  a  partnership  whose  success  depends  on 
the  best  efforts  of  all  its  partners:  The  gov- 
ernments and  citizens  of  Latin  American 
coimtrles  and  the  Government  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  week  of  October  two  events  of 
major  significance  for  Latin  America  coin- 
cided: The  United  States  took  its  decisive 
stand  in  the  Cuban  crisis;  and  in  Mexico  City 
20  hemisphere  republics.  Including  this  coiin- 
try,  imdertook  the  first  detailed  and  critical 
review  of  their  Joint  program  for  economic 
and  social  development — the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Today,  In  the  perspective  of  the  months 
since,  we  find  that  President  Kennedy's  deter- 
mined stand  on  Cuba  helped  forge  a  new 
unity  among  the  hemisphere  republics,  and 
that  the  danger  which  the  Cuban  crisis  so 
dramatically  highlighted  has  greatly  height- 
ened the  sense  of  urgency  in  Latin  America 
about  getting  on  with  the  work  of  the  Alli- 
ance. The  President  himself,  in  a  message 
to  the  AUlance  conference  in  Mexico,  noted 
the  vital  connection  between  the  two  events 
when  he  said:  "Your  meeting  Is  a  vital  re- 
minder that  the  central  task  of  this  genera- 
-  tlon  of  Americans  is  not  merely  the  avoidance 
of  conflict.  It  Is  the  construction  of  a  new 
community  of  American  nations  In  which  all 
our  citizens  can  live  not  only  free  from  fear 
but  full  of  hope.  •  •  •  Just  as  the  unyield- 
ing determination  of  today  Is  essential  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  futiu-e  promise  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress — the  future  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  the  final  vindi- 
cation of  the  resolute  course  we  are  taklnn 
today."  * 

What  is  this  Alliance,  why  was  It  created, 
how  Is  It  faring,  and  what  are  Its  chances  of 
success? 

The  objective  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Is  to  meet  the  rising  demands  of  200  million 
Latin  Americans  through  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion. The  specific  goals  are:  to  raise  per 
capita  Income  In  Latin  America  2^4  percent 
a  year  for  each  of  the  next  10  years;  to  re- 
form and  modernize  agrlcultiu-e;  to  build 
new  industries  and  thus  diversify  the  econo- 
mies of  Latin  American  countries  which  now 
rely  on  one  or  a  few  export  commodities  for 
their  foreign  exchange  income;  to  eliminate 
violent  ups  and  downs  In  the  commodity 
trade  through  regulatory  agreements  such  as 
the  one  recently  worked  out  by  the  world's 
major  producers  and  consumers  of  coffee;  to 
bring  about  one  common  market  through 
Latin  American  economic  Integration;  to  re- 
vamp tax  structures  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  assure  larger  government  Incomes 
and  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  tax  burden- 
to  improve  the  Investment  climate  and  pro- 
vide new  Incentives  for  badly  needed  private 
capital— both  domestic  and  foreign. 

While  pursvilng  these  economic  goals, 
schools  and  health  facilities  must  be  built, 
and  other  socially  urgent  needs  met.    Social 


and  economic  development  must  go  hand  In 
hand,  for  economic  progress  Is  xmllkely  to 
be  substantial  or  lasting  without  social 
Justice. 

Last,  and  most  Important,  all  this  Is  to  be 
done  within  the  framework  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

The  Alliance — this  Joint  endeavor  of  20 
nations — has  begun  to  build.  One  hundred 
forty  thousand  homes  have  gone  up  to  give 
decent  shelter  to  families  who  have  been 
clinging  to  life  in  squalid  slums.  Thoiisands 
of  land-hungry  farmers  are  being  resettled  on 
soil  of  their  own.  Large  school  building  and 
teacher  training  programs  are  \uiderway  In 
all  parts  of  Latin  America  to  curb  and  even- 
tually wipe  out  Illiteracy.  And  we  are  help- 
ing to  build  or  expand  pxire  water  systems, 
roads,  ports  and  factories — from  Mexico  to 
Uruguay,  from  northeast  Brazil  to  southern 
Chile. 

Unlike  the  Marshall  plan,  this  Is  not  merely 
a  program  to  reconstruct  a  war-ravaged  econ- 
omy; this  Is  an  effort  to  rebuUd  a  society; 
not  merely  to  repair  roads  but  to  build  them 
from  scratch  through  steaming  Jungles  and 
over  ley  moiuitalns;  not  to  Install  new  equip- 
ment in  factories  smashed  by  bombs  but  to 
build  factories  where  there  were  none  before 
and  on  top  of  that,  train  the  men  to  run 
them. 

All  this  takes  time — the  commodity  In 
shortest  supply  and  one  that  caimot  be 
replaced.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  It  by 
thinking  about  whether  we  shall  succeed. 
We  use  It  In  order  to  succeed.  But  above  all 
success  requires  that  Latin  America  assume 
main  responslbUity  for  this  undertaking. 
The  Alliance  U  not  a  U.S.  aid  program.  It 
Is  a  vast  cooperative  effort  based  on  Latin 
American  concepts  and  dependent  on  the  ef- 
fective coupling  of  Latin  American  self-help 
with  outside  assistance.  We  cannot  and  do 
not  propose  to  do  the  Job  for  our  neighbors 
We  shall  do  it  with  them.  That  is  the  way 
the  chartCT  of  the  Alliance  directs  it 
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Within  the  Alliance,  the  mUltary  has  a 
vital  role  to  play,  and  It  is  this  role  that  I 
want  to  talk  about  this  morning.  The  mili- 
tary's role  Is  implicit  In  many  of  the  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Punta  del  Este.  The 
declaration,  signed  by  20  American  nations 
In  August  of  1961,  Is  the  conceptual  founda- 
tion of  the  Alliance.  Its  words  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  2  years  ago. 

The  very  first  goal  of  the  Declaration  of 
Punta  del  Etete  reads  as  follows : 

"To  Improve  and  strengthen  democratic 
Institutions  through  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  by  the  people." 
The  declaration  goes  on  to  say : 
"This  Alliance  is  established  on  the  basic 
principle  that  free  men  working  through  the 
institution  of  representative  democracy  can 
best  satisfy  man's  aspirations,  Including 
those  for  work,  home  and  land,  health  and 
schools.  No  system  can  guarantee  true  prog- 
ress unless  It  affirms  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual which  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
civilization." 

History  demonstrates  that  the  military  In- 
stitution can  be  a  powerful  force  for— or 
against— democracy.  To  the  extent  that  the 
mUltary  Is  responsive  to  the  opinions  and 
aspirations  of  the  people;  to  the  extent  that 
the  military  achieves  true  professionalism- 
to  the  extent  that  the  military  resists  and 
opposes  those  elements  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  democracy;  to  this  extent,  the 
military  Is  an  Important  and  perhaps  crucial 
force  for  real  and  lasting  democracy.  To 
the  extent  that  it  falls  to  do  these  things 
It  Is  an  equally  Important  force  against  de- 
mocracy. 

Without  the  support  of  the  military,  the 
words  "To  Improve  and  strengthen  demo- 
cratic institutions  through  application  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination  by  the 
people"  are  likely  to  become  words  without 
meaning. 


The  Declaration  of  Punta  del  Este  also 
contains  the  following  goal: 

"To  stimulate  private  enterprise  In  order 
to  encourage  the  development  of  Latin 
American  countries  at  a  rate  which  will  help 
them  to  provide  Jobs  for  their  growing  popu- 
lations, to  eliminate  unemployment,  and  to 
take  their  place  among  the  modem  Indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  world." 

You  may  be  wondering  what  this  has  to 
do  with  the  military.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  military. 

As  any  competent  economist  will  tell  you, 
economic  growth  is  largely  a  function  of  the 
rate  of  Investment.  It  Is  Investment  which 
makes  the  new  Jobs  and  products  which  are 
responsible  for  a  higher  standard  of  Uvtng 
The  rate  of  Investment  is  dependent  upon 
the  Investment  climate,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  this  climate  Is  law 
and  order. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  of  \u  that  there  are 
alien  forces  at  work  within  this  hemisphere, 
forces  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  forces  to  whom  individual 
dignity  means  nothing.  To  gain  their  ends, 
these  forces  are  more  than  wUllng  to  use  a 
variety  of  Illegal  tactics  ranging  from  minor 
acts  of  subversion  and  violence  to  full-scale 
guerrilla  warfare.  If  their  efforts  to  disrupt 
law  and  order  are  not  thwarted,  they  will 
discourage  Investors  both  at  home  and 
abroad  from  risking  their  capital  on  new 
ventures.  Foreign  capital  Inflow  wUl  drop 
to  a  trickle;  domestic  capital  will  leave  the 
country  In  search  for  Investment  oppor- 
tunities that  Involve  less  risk.  The  coun- 
try's economy  will  stagnate. 

The  connection  between  sectirity  and  de- 
velopment is  therefore  a  very  Important  one. 
At  Its  worst,  a  breakdown  of  security  can 
result  In  the  domination  of  a  country  by  a 
totalitarian  minority.  But  even  If  the  threat 
Is  one  of  isolated  Instances  of  violence  which 
do  not  threaten  the  foundations  of  the  coun- 
try, the  threat  Is  nonetheless  a  serious  one 
In  terms  of  the  development  goals  of  Punta 
del  Este. 

At  a  time  when  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation  are  the  basic  tool  of  a  new  kind 
of  imperialism,  an  imperialism  that  threat- 
ens all  of  us,  Latin  American  military  forces 
must  recognize  the  urgency  of  this  threat 
the  focus  of  which  Is  Inside  national  borders 
not  outside.  They  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
feat this  new  threat  with  tactics  that  very 
few  military  textbooks  prescribe.  They  must 
recognize  that  the  threat  feeds  on  poverty 
Ignorance,  and  InJxMtlce.  They  must  main- 
tain law  and  order  not  merely  In  the  name 
of  antlcommunlsm.  or  on  behalf  of  a  sterile 
status  quo.  but  In  order  to  permit  their 
people  to  develop  economic  growth  and  so- 
cial Justice  In  the  framework  of  a  free 
society. 

IV 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  Declaration  of 
Punte  del  Este.  The  second  goal  reads  as 
follows : 

"To  accelerate  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment, thus  rapidly  bringing  about  a  sub- 
stantial and  steady  Increase  In  the  average 
Income  In  order  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  standard  of  living  in  Latin  American 
countries  and  that  enjoyed  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries." 

This  general  development  goal  Is  ampli- 
fied by  others: 

"To  wipe  out  Illiteracy;  to  extend,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  benefits  of  primary 
education  to  all  LaUn  Americans:  and  to 
provide  broader  facilities,  on  a  vast  scale, 
for  secondary  and  technical  training  and 
for  higher  education." 

And— 

"TO  press  forward  with  programs  of  health 
and  sanitation  In  order  to  prevent  sickness, 
combat  contagloiis  disease,  and  strengthen 
our  human  potential." 
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There  is  one  special  title  in  the  CHiarter 
of  Pnnta  AtH  Este  vrtilch  deserves  special 
mention:  Latin  American  economic  inte- 
gration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you,  the  military  of 
the  Latin  American  republics.  m\ut  be 
among  the  first  to  realize  that  your  coun- 
tries will  achieve  their  full  potential  and 
constitute  a  sotirce  of  real  and  constructive 
power  in  the  modem  world  only  when  you 
do  what  Western  Exirope  has  done:  build  a 
common  market.  In  Central  America,  this 
movement  has  made  mighty  strides.  In  the 
rest  of  Latin  America,  it  is  progressing  some- 
what more  slowly  and  along  difTerent  paths. 
But  the  movement  is  on.  The  Charter  calls 
for  economic  integration  precisely  because 
it  seeks  to  convert  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries from  a  group  of  raw  material  exporters 
at  the  mercy  of  a  fickle  world  market,  into 
a  well-knit  economic  system  diversified  and 
strong  enough  to  Influence  the  world 
economy  rather  than  merely  be  Influenced 
by  it.  In  this  direction  lies  strength  and  a 
role  in  world  events  to  which  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  entitled  but  which 
under  the  old  system  of  economic  isolation - 
ism  they  have  sought  in  vain. 

vn 

In  the  context  of  the  Latin  American  situ- 
ation today,  true  military  professionalism 
means,  among  other  things,  the  recognition 
by  the  military  of  the  real  needs  and  demands 
on  the  people.  It  means  making  the  all- 
iniportant  distinction  between  popularly- 
rooted  forces  whose  aim  is  the  development 
of  a  truly  democratic  society  and  those  who 
woUld  undermine  and  subvert  society  on  be- 
half of  foreign  Interests.  Patriotism  is  not 
merely  the  unmasking  of  destructive  con- 
spiracies; it  is  also  the  strengthening  of  the 
forces  of  progress  and  modernization  against 
those  who  are  insensitive  to  the  demands  of 
millions  for  a  new  and  better  life. 

Increasingly,  I  have  found  the  military  In 
our  countries  redirecting  their  thinking  and 
their  activities  toward  these  modem  objec- 
tives. 

The  trend  clearly  is  away  from  "person- 
allsmo."  from  coups  and  revolutions  which 
bring  a  mere  change  of  faces  without  any 
change  in  policy,  away  from  the  suppression 
of  legitimate  opposition  elements;  away  from 
callous  disregard  for  the  real  problems  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  military  in  Latin  America  today 
are  showing  a  greatly  Increased  sense  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  responsibility, 
including  their  prime  duty  of  supporting 
constitutional  dvil  government.  They  show 
growing  awareness  of  the  economic  and  social 
problems  which  are  at  the  heart  of  security 
problems  that  are  the  normal  concern  of  the 
military. 

The  military  are  learning — in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as 
in  my  own  country — that  unless  they  con- 
cern themselves  constructively  and  along 
with  other  responsible  elements  with  the 
root  causes  of  the  problems  that  plague  their 
peoples,  they  will  be  doing  the  work  of 
Syslphus.  They  will  be  rolling  that  stone 
up  the  mountain  and  finally  will  find  the 
mountain  so  steep  and  the  stone  so  heavy 
as  to  strain  their  ability  even  to  keep  it  from 
rolling  back. 

Your  recognition  of  these  facts  of  develop- 
mental life  in  the  20th  century  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  and  hopeful  elements  in 
our  common  quest.  Against  this  back- 
gro\ind.  it  is  readily  evident  that  you  have  a 
vitally  Important  role  to  play  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

By  your  conmiltment  to  the  principles  of 
democracy,  yom-  struggle  against  subversion 
and  violence,  your  civic  action  programs 
which  contribute  so  importantly  to  economic 
and  social  development,  and  your  restraint 
in  placing  drains  on  national  resources,  you 


can  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  success  of  an 
imdertaking  which  must  succeed  if  freedom 
is  to  flourish  in  this  hemiqihere. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OP  SUPER- 
VISORS OP  CATTARAUGUS  COUN- 
TY, LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cattaraugus 
County,  Uttle  Valley,  N.Y. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

MnfoBiAUsaoro  FftosaAL  TiSCtshtiow  Aitthoh- 
iznvo  PaoeacunoM  vcb  nLsvnxJUDrr  Chxcxs 

Whereas,  in  the  course  of  conducting  busi- 
ness, business  people  frequently  are  called 
upon  to  honor  personal  checks  amounting 
to  less  than  $100;  and 

Whereas  certain  unscrupulous  individuals 
have  exploited  this  practice,  particularly 
where  fraudulent  checks  are  issued  and 
passed  in  Jurisdictions  other  than  the  State 
where  the  makers  of  these  checks  reside  or 
conduct  business,  they  knowing  fxill  well 
that  the  crime  cannot  be  prosecuted  where 
they  live  or  conduct  business  and  that  the 
crime  does  not  subject  them  to  extradition, 
with  the  result  that  every  year  untold  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  stolen  from  various 
business  people  in  the  United  States  who 
are  not  afforded  any  form  of  legal  relief: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Cattaraugus  County 
Board  of  SupervlEors  does  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  making  the  Issuance  of  fraudu- 
lent checks  a  Federal  offense,  punishable  in 
any  Federal  court  where  either  the  crime  is 
committed  or  the  check  passer  resides  or 
conducts  business;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  certlfled  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
President  Kennedy,  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
of  the  Federal  Bxireau  of  Investigation,  to 
Senators  Javits  and  Keating,  and  to  Con- 
gressman OoodeU,  urging  the  introduction 
and  enactment  of  legislation  accordingly. 

Adopted  July  10. 1963. 


MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  will  be  coming 
under  more  and  more  critical  attention 
as  the  present  climate  of  tension  and 
crisis  deepens  in  that  region.  The  con- 
tinued fighting  in  Yemen  accompanied 
by  Egyptian  bombing  of  Saudi  Arabian 
villages  in  Soviet-built  planes,  the  bullet- 
punctuated  political  upheavals  in  Syria 
between  the  Ba'athist  govenmient  and 
supporters  of  President  Nasser  of  Egypt, 
the  unstable  siutation  in  Jordan  which 
is  being  rocked  by  President  Nasser's 
propaganda  agitation  and  subversive 
activity,  the  ftars  in  Israel  aroused  by 
President  Nasser's  hostile  threats  and 
the  missile  program  allegedly  being  de- 
veloped in  Egypt  by  former  Nazi  scien- 
tists— all  these  developments  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  policies  of  President  Nas- 
ser, endanger  the  objectives  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  sought  by 
the  United  States.  I  have  urged  our 
Government  to  suspend  or  witlihold  for- 
eign aid  to  the  U.A.R.  if  President  Nasser 
continues   his   aggressive   and   warlike 
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activities  in  violation  of  the  express  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

U.S.  poUcy  in  the  Middle  East 
proposes  to  give  a  so-called  "even- 
handed"  treatment  to  the  U«AJl.  and  to 
Israel,  which  leads  us  into  a  position 
where  we  treat  friends  and  foes  of  peace 
alike.  This  is  an  imtenable  and  ill- 
advised  posture  for  our  Nation,  and  it  is 
time  we  abandoned  it. 

An  informed  analysis  of  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  which  seeks  as  objec- 
tively as  possible  to  present  all  con- 
siderations has  been  written  by  Claire 
Sterling,  a  correspondent  with  consider- 
able experience  and  background  in  this 
region.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks 
the  article  entitled.  "The  Never-Ended 
War  of  the  Middle  East."  which  appeared 
in  the  Reporter  magazine.  July  18,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Neves -Ended  Wab  of  the  MmDLE  East 
(By  Claire  Sterling) 

In  the  nearly  7  years  since  the  Israelis 
fought  their  hundred-hour  preventive  war 
in  the  Sinai  Desert,  they  have  lived  in  peace 
with  their  Arab  neighbors.  While  the  two 
sides  are  still  not  on  speaking  terms,  each 
has  been  careful  to  avoid  provoking  the 
other — the  Arabs  because  they  could  not 
now  win  another  war,  the  Israelis  because 
they  have  had  no  reason  to  fight  one.  The 
circumstances,  however,  appear  to  be 
changing. 

There  is  every  hkellhood  that  another 
war  would  already  have  broken  out  if  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  had  failed  to  quell  the 
riotous  Nasserlte  mobs  in  his  capital  in 
April.  Throughout  the  crisis,  Israeli  troops 
were  massed  on  the  Jordanian  border,  ready 
to  Invade  should  Hussein  fall.  Once  again, 
as  In  1956,  the  Israelis  feel  endangered  by 
new  political  and  military  developments  In 
the  Arab  world  and  are  prepared,  when  and 
if  they  Judge  the  danger  Intolerable,  to  act 
accordingly. 

A  Western  visitor  to  Cairo  doesnt  readily 
see  why  the  Israelis  should  be  so  worried. 
The  atmosphere  is  nothing  like  that  back 
in  1956.  when  the  first  huge  arms  shipments 
were  flooding  in  from  Russia,  and  Nasser, 
unsure  of  himself  and  his  power,  was  under 
great  pressure  to  use  them.  The  inexperi- 
enced young  colonel  of  those  days  is  a  lot 
more  relaxed  now.  With  a  considerable  rep- 
utation tox  statesmanship  abroad  and  not 
a  shadow  of  opposition  at  home,  he  need 
no  longer  feel  driven  to  prove  his  mettle  by 
marching  on  Tel  Aviv.  Notwithstanding  his 
solemn  pledges  to  the  Arabs,  his  closest 
associates  say — privately,  for  Western  ears 
only — that  he  has  no  Intention  whatever 
of  doing  so. 

"Nasser  has  long  since  given  up  any 
thought  of  Israel's  military  annihilation," 
one  of  them  told  me.  "The  problem  will 
solve  Itself  some  day,  when  we  Arabs  are 
strong  enough  to  seal  off  the  Israelis  eco- 
nomically and  diplomatically.  Meanwhile, 
force  is  out.  In  the  first  place,  Nasser 
doesn't  like  bloodshed.  But  even  if  he  did. 
he  wouldn't  be  fool  enough  to  risk  every- 
thing in  a  war  that  could  only  end  with 
foreign  intervention  and  occupation." 

One  might  question  Nasser's  distaste  for 
bloodshed,  considering  that  he  has  had 
28.000  Egyptian  troops  fighting  in  Yemen — 
against  fellow  Arabs.  But  he  would  unques- 
tionably be  risking  a  great  deal  by  attacking 
Israel,  now  or  for  many  years  to  come. 

ZLTUSHINS   AND  KBAUTIXS 

Theoretically,  the  Egyptian  ruler  should 
have  no  trouble  winning  such  a  war.    His 
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Soviet-stocked  arsenal  at  this  point  is  rough- 
ly twice  the  size  of  Israel's  and  boasts  nearly 
all  the  deadliest  weapons  of  modern  warfare 
except  nuclear  bombs.  Among  them  are 
about  a  thousand  tanks,  including  several 
hundred  T-548,  which  travel  faster  and 
farther  on  less  fuel  than  any  produced  in 
the  West;  self-propelled  artillery  with  a 
range  50  percent  longer  than  the  best  made 
in  Britain;  a  fleet  of  11  submarines;  and  an 
air  force  that  has  lately  acquired  supersonic 
MIG-2rs  and  TU-16  medium  jet  bombsrs  to 
add  to  a  large  supply  of  MIG-15's.  MIG-17's, 
and  MIG-19'8  and  the  lighter  Ilyushin-28 
bomber.  The  MIG-21  can  reach  any  part  of 
Israel  from  any  Arab  airport  in  5  minutes; 
the  Ilyushin-28  can  carry  up  to  4,400  pounds 
of  explosive;  and  the  TU-16.  a  high-altitude, 
long-range  bomber  comparable  to  the  Ameri- 
can B-47,  carries  a  bomb  payload  of  nearly 
20.000  pounds.  Since  Nassar  is  known  to 
have  at  least  CO  Ilyushln-28's  and  40  TU-16's, 
presumably  he  could  drop  more  than  a  mil- 
lion pounds  of  explosive  on  Tel  Aviv  in  a 
single  bomber  run. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  already  learned  from 
his  experience  in  the  Slnal  E>esert  that  quan- 
titative military  superiority  Is  not  enough. 
Most  experts  agree  that  Israel  cannot  be 
defeated  on  the  battlefield — with  conven- 
tional weapons,  at  any  rate — imless  it  is  in- 
vaded by  all  the  bordering  Arab  states  simul- 
taneously and  faced  with  troops  who  can 
match  the  Israelis  In  technical  skill  and 
adaptability.  Nasser  could  not  turn  out 
troops  of  that  kind  for  another  10  or  15 
years.  If  then;  and  It  may  be  Just  as  long 
before  the  Arab  states  are  sufficiency  united 
to  moimt  a  concerted  attack. 

Despite  their  grand  proclamation  of  a  new 
United  Arab  Republic  on  April  17  the 
Syrians.  Iraquis.  and  Egyptians  have  already 
lapsed  Into  violent  disagreement.  The  Ba'ath 
socialists  in  Syria  and  Iraq,  desperately  in 
need  of  popular  support  after  their  respective 
revolutions  last  winter,  had  seized  upon  the 
issue  moet  likely  to  muster  It — Arab  unity — 
and  pressed  the  federation  plan  on  Nasser. 
But  the  Ba'athlsts  had  been  waiting  a  long 
time  for  their  first  taste  of  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  they  did  not  intend  to  lose 
it  in  a  merger  that  was  boxind  to  end  up 
(as  the  1958-61  union  with  Syria  had)  under 
Nasser's  personal  domination.  Having  duly 
paid  homage  to  the  principle  of  unity,  there- 
fore, they  promptly  took  steps  to  block  it  in 
practice.  Barely  a  fortnight  after  returning 
to  Damascus  and  Baghdad  from  the  federa- 
tion conference  in  Cairo,  they  arrested  all  the 
pro-Nasser  army  officers  they  could  lay  hand 
on.  This  is  hardly  a  promising  start  fOT  the 
second  United  Arab  Republic,  if  it  ever  gets 
started  at  all. 

MUCH    QTHD,    LrmjB   QUO 

Assuming  that  Nasser  were  so  unrealistic 
as  to  Invade  Israel  under  these  conditions,  he 
would  at  once  face  the  possibility  of  Ameri- 
can intervention  on  the  Israelis'  side — for 
that  is  a  solemn  U.S.  conunitment  in  the 
event  of  such  an  attack — and  of  the  Russians 
thereupon  coming  to  his  own  rescue.  The 
risk  then  would  be  not  only  to  his  independ- 
ence but  also  to  his  exceptionally  privileged 
and  profitable  position.  Prom  the  time  the 
X3N.  and  the  United  States  turned  his  mili- 
tary defeat  in  the  Slnal  into  diplomatic  tri- 
umph at  Suez.  Nasser's  Influence  throughout 
the  Middle  East  has  made  him  Immensely 
attractive  to  both  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans.  In  addition  to  at  least  $500  mil- 
lion worth  of  armaments  and  all  the  foreign 
currency  needed  fen-  the  Aswan  High  Dam, 
the  Russians  have  given  him  another  $500 
million  in  development  credits.  The  United 
States  has  matched  that  sum  and  is  now 
furnishing  half  the  wheat  and  a  third  of  all 
the  food  consumed  in  Egypt.  Both  benefac- 
tors have  said  that  no  strings  were  attached 
to  this  aid,  and  Nasser  has  taken  them  at 
their  word.    Pew  nationalist  leaders  have  ex- 


tracted so  much  from  the  two  major  powers 
and  given  so  little  in  return. 

Unlike  Pldel  Castro — "an  inept  man,  and 
a  coward."  In  the  estimation  of  one  of  Nas- 
ser's aides — the  Egyptian  ruler  has  refused  to 
accept  even  an  implied  political  commitment 
to  Khrushchev.  He  has  supported  the  Soviet 
diplomatic  position  when  it  happened  to  co- 
incide with  his  own  interests.  But  at  the 
Belgrade  neutralists'  conference  in  Septem- 
ber, 1961.  he  spoke  out  sharply  against  Soviet 
resimiption  of  nuclear  testing;  his  delega- 
tion was  openly  in  league  with  the  Chinese 
against  the  Russians  at  the  Afro-Asian  con- 
ference in  Moshl,  Tanganjrlka.  last  Febru- 
ary; and  he  has  not  even  deigned  to  let  his 
local  Conununists  out  of  Jail.  Indeed,  he 
has  been  a  ruthless  opponent  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Egypt  and  throughout  the  Middle 
East. 

Characteristically.  Nasser  has  treated  the 
Americans  no  better.  At  the  same  Belgrade 
Conference,  he  led  the  field  in  sponsoring  an 
extremist  anti-American  resolution;  in 
Moshl,  he  and  the  Chinese  Jointly  wrote  a 
resolution  defining  the  UJI.  as  a  tool  of 
American  Imperialism;  and  despite  xirgent 
pleas  from  the  State  Department,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  drop  napalm  bombs  on  scores 
of  villages  in  Saudi  Arabia — whose  good  will 
is  vital  to  our  oil  Interests — or  to  welcome  the 
aid  of  a  thousand  Soviet  "technicians" 
(pilots  and  military  experts)  for  the  present 
war  in  Yemen  against  the  royalists  and  their 
Saudi  allies. 

Nasser's  abUlty  to  get  away  with  all  this 
has  depended  mostly  on  a  mutual  conviction 
in  Washington  and  Moscow  that  a  cutoff  in 
aid  from  either  capital  would  simply  Increase 
the  flow  from  the  other.  But  in  part,  too,  it 
has  depended  on  his  unusually  skillful  use 
of  triple-sp>eak,  using  one  reassuring  lan- 
guage for  private  conversations  with  the  Rus- 
sians (including  a  recent  15-hour  talk  with 
Khrushchev's  son-in-law,  Alexel  Adzhubei). 
another  for  the  Arabs,  and  a  third  fcx'  the 
Americans,  with  whom  he  never  fails  (again 
in  private)  to  profess  his  friendly  inclina- 
tions toward  the  West. 

While  never  quite  knowing  what  to  make 
of  this  performance.  American  diplomats 
have  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it.  They  had 
not  expected  to  buy  Nasser's  friendship,  still 
less  his  loyalty,  when  they  decided  in  1968  to 
restore  the  aid  that  had  stopped  during  the 
Suez  crisis.  The  decision  was  made  because 
we  could  not  refuse  indefinitely  to  have  nor- 
mal relations  with  the  man  who  not  only 
headed  the  one  stable  Arab  regime  in  the 
Middle  East  but  who  already  dominated  the 
Arab  scene  and  might  some  day  control  it. 
The  State  Department  realized  that  ova  aid 
would  Inevitably  strengthen  Nasser  in  Egypt 
and  the  Arab  countries,  and  it  tried  at  first  to 
minimize  this  result.  Officially,  that  is  still 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  following  a  policy 
described  by  an  embassy  spokesman  In  Cairo 
as  nonallnement  toward  all  the  Middle  East- 
ern Arab  States.  Actually,  however,  our 
policymakers  have  gradually  come  to  feel  that 
the  prospect  of  strengthening  Nasser  isnt 
necessarily  threatening  and  might  even  be 
beneficial.  The  assvmaption  Is  that  Nasser  Is 
our  best  guarantee  against  the  extension  of 
Soviet  influence  in  the  area,  that  he  is  the 
most  likely  of  all  Arab  leaders  to  handle  the 
Israeli  problem  with  restraint,  and  that  his 
kind  of  Arab  nationalism,  with  its  stress  on 
economic  and  social  revolution,  is  much  more 
likely  than  the  old-fashioned  dynastic  and /or 
reactionary  kind  to  win  out  in  the  end.  bring- 
ing peace  and  stability  to  the  disordered 
Middle  East.  Consequently,  the  State  De- 
partment has  not  tried  to  use  whatever 
modest  Influence  it  has  to  prevent  Nasser 
from  spending  money  tot  political  projects  in 
S3rrla  and  Iraq,  where  he  might  be  a  stronger 
anti-Communist  bulwark  than  the  feeble 
Ba'athlsts;  or  in  Jordan,  where  our  support 
for  Hussein  at  the  time  of  the  Nasserlte  riots 
was  offered  only  belatedly;  or  even  In  Yemen. 
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There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Nasser's  Idea 
of  building  his  own  planes,  except  that  12 
similar  planes  pvtrchased  abroad  would  have 
cost  him  about  $12  million,  whereas  these, 
still  In  the  experimental  stage,  have  already 
cost  him  $260  million.  What  causes  concern 
is  another  and  costlier  Nasser  project:  the 
development  of  an  Arab  guided  missile. 

Contrary  to  Egyptian  claims,  Nasser  did 
not  wait  to  start  his  missile  program  until 
the  Israelis  goaded  him  into  It.  While  Is- 
rael's first  weather  rocket  was  fired  in  the 
spring  of  1961,  Nasser's  program  began  in 
1960,  when  he  hired  Prof.  E^igen  Saenger. 
head  of  the  Stuttgart  Research  Institute  of 
Jet  Pr^ulslon  Physics.  Under  pressure 
from  the  West  German  Government  (which 
was  under  pressure  from  Israel),  Saenger 
later  withdrew.  He  has  been  replaced  by 
Wolfgang  Pllz,  a  rocket-propulsion  specialist 
who  worked  at  PeenemUnde,  home  of  the 
German  V-2,  axKl  Paul  Goercke,  an  expert  in 
guidance  mechanisms  who  is  also  a  veteran 
of  PeenemUnde.  Although  the  former  head 
of  PeenemUnde.  Wemher  von  Braun,  claims 
'  that  neither  Pllz  nor  Goercke  is  a  topflight 
scientist,  both  were  decorated  in  France  for 
their  decisive  contribution  to  development  of 
the  Veronlque  rocket.  (Their  merit  has  also 
been  recognized  by  the  Israel  secret  service. 
Shin-Bet,  whose  agents  have  threatened 
Goercke's  life  and  nearly  succeeded  in  assas- 
sinating Pllz.)  With  a  team  of  10  assistants, 
they  were  able  to  produce  2  experimental 
missiles  for  Nasser   in   barely  a   year. 

Foreign  corresfpondents  Invited  to  see  these 
missiles  fired  last  July  found  it  hard  to  take 
them  seriously.  The  range  was  effective 
enough,  since  one  of  the  two,  named  El-Ka- 
hir.  could  travel  660  kilometers  to  a  point 
"Just  south  of  Beirut,"  as  Nasser  put  it  (Is- 
rael lies  Just  south  of  Beirut) .  But  both 
had  a  72-hour  countdown,  and,  since  the  re- 
porters were  not  permitted  to  see  where  they 
landed,  they  were  tinable  to  make  any  evalu- 
ation of  their  guidance  system. 

So  long  as  the  money  rolls  in  and  foreign 
scientists  abound,  however,  Nasser's  chances 
of  eventually  perfecting  his  missiles  are  ex- 
cellent. He  would  then  have  a  sophisticated 
offensive  weapon  against  which  the  Israelis 
would  presxunably  have  no  defensive  shield, 
and  whose  performance  would  dep>end  upon 
a  relatively  small  technical  staff  that  could 
be  hired.  Clearly,  this  would  change  the 
whole  concept  of  military  strategy  for  both 
sides,  not  to  speak  of  what  it  would  do  to 
oMr  diplomatic  calculations. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  why  Nasser  is 
diverting  such  tremendous  sums  from  his 
country's  development  to  build  a  weapon  he 
manifestly  does  not  need  for  his  country's 
defense.  The  most  charitable  explanation 
is  that  he  wants  to  Impress  the  Arabs.  The 
danger,  however,  is  that  he  will  overlmpress 
them.  The  fact  that  he  has  displayed  such 
a  weapon.  Imperfect  as  it  is,  has  already  sent 
a  thrill  of  admiration,  pride,  and  excite- 
ment through  the  Arab  world.  What  would 
the  Arabs  expect  him  to  do  when  the  weapon 
becomes  operational,  enabling  him — or  so 
they  believe — to  strike  at  Tel  Aviv  with  im- 
punity? Would  the  United  States,  which 
has  done  nothing  to  prevent  its  construc- 
tion, be  in  a  position  to  take  resolute  action 
against  its  use?  Would  Nasser  himself  then 
have  second  thoughts  about  Israel's  military 
annihilation? 

DXrENDING    A    BEACBREAD 

The  Israelis  do  not  believe  that  any  second 
thoughts  would  be  necessary.  Living  among 
the  Arabs,  they  understand — though  they  do 
little  to  alleviate — the  Arabs'  frustration  and 
bitterness,  their  rankling  sense  of  injustice 
and  incurable  hostility  toward  this  inter- 
loper state.  Few  Israelis  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  Nasser  would  attack  them  whenever  he 
had  a  reasonable  chance  of  victory,  and  the 
country's  defense  planning  is  based  on  this 
supposition. 
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Planning  Israel's  defense  has  always  been 
extraordinarily  difficult.  There  are  2,360,000 
people  in  the  country  now,  living  on  a  nar- 
row littoral  only  250  miles  long;  three-quar- 
ters of  them  are  concentrated  in  Tel  Aviv 
and  the  outlying  suburbs,  only  8  miles  from 
the  Jordanian  border;  and  except  for  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  the  country  Is 
surrounded  by  Arab  states  with  61  times  as 
much  territory,  20  times  as  many  people,  and 
at  least  3  times  as  much  modern  armament. 
(Syria  and  Iraq  have  Russian  equipment, 
too.) 

To  survive  as  a  tiny  island  in  a  hostile 
Arab  world,  the  Israelis  have  relied  partly 
on  their  powerful  friends  abroad  and  on  the 
eternal  quarrels  among  their  Arab  neighbors, 
but  above  all  on  a  superbly  educated  and 
trained  army,  a  lightning  system  for  mobi- 
lizing all  able-bodied  men  and  women,  and 
an  arsenal  which,  if  not  as  amply  stocked  as 
Nasser's,  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  Arabs 
that  an  attack  wouldn't  pay.  Their  chief 
suppliers  have  been  France  and,  more  recent- 
ly. West  Germany,  which,  according  to  Dep- 
uty Defense  Minister  Shimon  Peres,  is  now 
giving  Israel  almost  as  much  military  help 
as  the  French  do.  Until  lately,  the  Israelis 
had  gotten  very  little  armament  from  the 
United  States.  But  the  arrival  of  Khru- 
shchev's MIO-21's  and  TU-16'8  in  Cairo  creat- 
ed such  a  conspicuous  defense  gap  that 
Washington  has  agreed  to  fill  it  by  supplying 
Israel  with  the  ground-to-air  Hawk  missile. 

The  Hawk,  however,  would  not  be  a  defense 
against  Nasser's  ground-to-ground  missile, 
nor  do  the  Israelis  have  any  military  deter- 
rent of  that  kind.  They  co\ild  certainly  de- 
velop one  if  necessary;  their  scientific  com- 
petence has  been  proved  by  the  successful 
firing  of  the  weather  rocket  Shavit  n  and 
the  construction  of  an  atomic  reactor.  But 
so  sophisticated  a  weapon  would  add  greatly 
to  Israel's  already  Immense  defense  burden, 
The  Israelis,  Peres  told  me.  are  not  "hysteri- 
cal" about  Nasser's  missile.  Admittedly,  it 
would  reduce  Israel's  biggest  single  military 
advantage — the  superiority  in  discipline, 
skill,  education,  and  morale  of  the  individ- 
ual Israeli  soldier.  "But  '^ven  in  a  sophis- 
ticated weapons  system,  the  himian  factor, 
the  ability  to  improvise,  still  counts,"  he 
said.  "The  problem  Is  not  that  the  missile 
makes  us  nervous  but  that  it  makes  the 
Egyptians  confident,  which  increases  the 
danger  of  war.  We  are  not  worried  so  much 
about  the  outcome  of  such  a  war — we  can 
hiirt  them  at  least  as  much  as  they  can  hiu-t 
us,  and  we  have  more  to  defend — as  by  the 
human  cost  of  it.  By  the  time  help  comes, 
if  it  comes,  the  cost  could  be  frightful." 

OVER  JORDAN 

It  is  because  of  this  increased  potential, 
both  in  the  danger  of  war  and  the  himian 
cost  of  it,  that  the  Israel  Army  mobilized 
on  Hussein's  border  last  April,  with  its  eyes 
on  the  River  Jordan's  west  bank.  The  Arabs 
have  always  charged  that  Israel  had  designs 
on  the  west  bank,  so  as  to  get  more  living 
space.  With  its  7.000  square  kilometers  of 
land,  they  say.  the  west  bank  would  expand 
the  Israelis'  cramped  quarters  by  a  third, 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  keep  their 
otherwise  impossible  commitment  to  take  In 
all  the  Jews  of  the  diaspora. 

This  reasoning  might  have  been  valid  15 
years  ago  when  Israel  came  into  being,  but 
it  isn't  any  longer.  The  60,000  Jews  who 
have  been  coming  in  each  year  are  being 
absorbed  with  growing  ease.  The  Israelis 
now  are  able  to  feed  more  than  3  million 
people,  roughly  what  their  population  should 
be  in  1973.  Now  that  they  have  food  sur- 
pluses, they  no  longer  care  so  much  about 
reclaiming  the  Negev,  and  still  less  about 
acquiring  another  tract  of  desert  next  door. 
Where  the  famous  Jordan  River  pipeline  had 
been  designed  originally  for  irrigation  in  the 
Negev,  its  main  purpose  now  will  be  to  serve 
the  cities  and  factories.  Israel  is  solving  its 
space  problem  by  building  upward  instead 
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of  outward,  and  the  agriculture  that  used 
to  be  its  lifeline  is  giving  way  to  industry. 
What  Interests  the  Israelis  about  the  west 
bank  la  that  it  probes  deeply  Into  their  ter- 
ritory in  two  elongated  curves,  the  more 
northern  of  which  is  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  Tel  Aviv.  I  drove  the  8  miles  from 
this  closest  Jordanian  border  point  to  the 
heart  of  Israel's  biggest  city,  through  traffic, 
in  16  minutes.  So  far,  the  military  danger 
here  has  been  slight,  since  the  Jordanian 
Army  has  only  antiquated  British  equipment 
and  Hussein  has  never  cared  to  tangle  with 
his  more  powerful  neighbor.  But  there  are 
8(X),000  Palestinian  Arab  refugees  encamped 
on  the  west  bank  who  would  like  nothing 
better.  These  are  the  most  expendable  of 
all  Arabs  because  they  are  homeless,  and 
they  believe  they  have  the  best  claim  to 
wage  a  "Just"  war. 

"If  Jordan  were  In  Nasser's  orbit,"  said  an 
Israel  Army  spokesman,  "he  would  be 
spared  the  need  to  send  his  troops  across  the 
long  Sinai,  past  the  UJf.  police  force 
patrolling  its  frontier  since  1956,  so  as  to 
strike  at  Israel.  He  could  simply  concen- 
trate his  tanks,  artillery,  and  planes  In  Jor- 
dan, and  arm  the  Palestinian  refugees  for 
an  invasion  in  which  the  loss  of  lives  would 
not  much  matter.  Geography  would  make 
it  phjrsically  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  intervene,  at  least  in  time  to  prevent  ap- 
palling bloodshed,  and  political  considera- 
tions— remember,  these  would  be  Palestinian 
Invaders — wouldn't  make  intervention  so 
simple,  either." 

Even  if  Nasser  did  not  attack,  the  spokes- 
man went  on,  the  possibility  that  he  might 
would  ke^p  Israel  in  an  unbearable  state  of 
tension.  All  that  has  been  gained  in  these 
7  years  of  peace,  and  all  that  might  be  gained 
in  another  7,  would  be  put  in  Jeopardy. 
Industry  and  trade  are  rapidly  expanding 
and  personal  Income  has  already  reached  an 
average  of  $1,500  a  year.  If  the  growth  rate 
continues  and  private  Investors  (non- Jewish"^ 
as  well  as  Jewish)  are  not  frightened  away, 
the  Israelis  should  be  able  to  export  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  consumer  and  capital  goods  by 
1972,  twice  their  present  level. 

Reasoning  in  this  way,  the  Israelis  have 
said  from  the  start  that  a  pro- Nasser  regime 
in  Amman  would  be  a  casus  belli,  and  their 
truculent  stance  at  the  border  during  the 
Nasserlte  riots  In  the  Jordanian  capital  last 
April  left  little  doubt  that  they  meant  busi- 
ness. Accordingly.  Nasser  did  not  press  his 
Jordanian  insurrection  to  a  successful  con- 
cliision:  for  the  present  (especially  with 
28,000  of  his  troops  in  Yemen),  he  is  not 
ready  for  a  clash  with  Israel  in  Jordan  or 
anywhere  else.  The  Israelis  believe,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  consider  himself  ready 
when  his  missiles  are  ready,  perhaps  even 
before  then  if  favorable  diplomatic  condi- 
tions prevail. 

WHERE    WE   COME    IN 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  thought  In 
Washington  at  the  moment  as  to  how  or 
whether  Nasser  might  or  should  be  kept  out 
of  Jordan.  The  question  was  simpler  In  the 
days  when  the  State  Department  did  not 
mind  being  identified  with  old-fashioned 
kings.  Since  it  does  mind  now — indeed, 
since  the  United  States  has  become  a  spon- 
sor of  "progressive  change"  here  and  else- 
where— It  cannot  very  well  take  Hussein's 
Bide  against  Arab  nationalists  who  want  an 
economic  and  social  revolution,  nor  can  it 
make  an  arbitrary  distinction  between  those 
revolutionaries  who  don't  like  Nasser  and 
those  who  do.  While  the  Americans  might 
hope,  therefore,  that  Nasser  vrtll  tactfully 
stay  out  of  Jordan  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
they  have  not  yet  found  any  tactful  way  to 
tell  him  that  he  must.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  Washington 
as  to  what  the  United  States  should  do  if 
Nasser  does  take  over  Jordan,  and  Israel 
thereupon  invades  the  west  bank.  Tlie 
Kennedy  administration  is  formally  pledged 
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In  that  event  to  Intervene  actively  and  di- 
rectly— with  or  without  the  X3N. — to  drive 
the  Israelis  back. 

Anxious  to  avoid  that  eventuality,  the 
Americans  have  tried  hard  during  and  since 
the  recent  Jordan  crisis  to  dissuade  Israel 
from  taking  precipitate  action.  The  danger 
point,  they  have  argued,  would  not  be 
reached  when  and  if  a  pro-Nasser  regime  was 
Installed  in  Amman,  but  when  and  if  Nawser 
started  to  move  his  planes  and  tanks  into 
Jordan  and  arm  the  Palestinian  Arabs — a 
hypothetical  date  still  comfortably  remote. 
The  Israelis  have  not  ignored  this  counsel, 
because  they  can't  afford  to.  Their  state 
could  scarcely  have  come  into  being  and 
certainly  could  not  have  survived  for  these 
16  years  without  American  support,  both 
diplomatic  and  financial. 

Financially,  American  aid  is  less  imixjrtant 
than  It  used  to  be.  Where  West  Germany 
has  been  sending  $200  million  a  year  for 
private  and  public  reparations,  the  United 
States  is  sending  Just  under  $100  million, 
nine-tenths  of  it  in  the  form  of  private  con- 
rtributions.  But  in  terms  of  security,  Amer- 
ica's diplomatic  support  has  been  indispen- 
sable. However  invaluable  the  military  help 
furnished  by  France  and  West  Germany,  it 
is  the  United  States  that  has  been  sole  keeper 
of  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East  since  Suez — 
or,  more  precisely,  the  sole  guarantor  of  all 
existing  frontiers  in  the  area,  both  Arab  and 
Israeli. 

As  formulated  recently  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  American  position  sounds  reassur- 
ing: "The  United  States  supports  social  and 
economic  and  political  progress  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  suppwrt  the  security  of  both 
Israel  and  her  neighbors.  We  seek  to  limit 
the  Near  East  arms  race  which  obviovisly 
takes  resources  from  an  area  already  poor, 
and  puts  them  into  an  Increasing  race  which 
does  not  really  bring  any  great  security. 
We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  •  •  •  and  we  also  seek  to  limit 
the  spread  of  communism  in  the  Middle 
East.  •  •  •  In  the  event  of  aggression  or 
preparation  for  aggression,  whether  direct  or 
Indirect,  we  would  support  appropriate 
measures  In  the  United  Nations,  adopt  other 
courses  of  action  on  our  own  to  prevent  or 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  aggression." 

Since  not  all  these  objectives  are  compat- 
ible, obviously  much  will  depend  on  where 
the  State  Department  puts  the  most  empha- 
sis. While  the  Israelis  do  not  think  the 
declaration  particularly  relevant  to  the  spe- 
cific {H-oblem  of  Jordan  and  the  general  one 
of  Nasser,  they  are  divided  as  to  how  far  the 
State  Department  can  be  trusted.  In  fact, 
there  ts  sharp  disagreement  among  men  like 
former  Premier  Ben-Gurion  and  his  succes- 
sor, Levi  Eshkol.  ex-Commander  in  Chief 
Moshe  Dayan.  and  Shimon  Peres  over 
whether  Israel  can  afford  to  rely  on  U.S. 
protection  in  the  difficult  days  ahead,  and 
whether  or  when,  under  what  conditions,  it 
should  fight. 

In  weighing  the  matter,  the  Israelis  must 
consider  their  relations  not  just  with  the 
United  States  but  also  with  the  UJ*.  and 
especially  with  the  new  African  states,  whose 
numerical  strength  in  the  organization  is 
steadUy  increasing.  In  the  past  few  years, 
Israel's  quiet  program  of  technical  assistance 
has  spread  throughout  the  continent.  There 
are  300  Israeli  experts  working  now  in  Ghana, 
the  Ivory  Coast,  Tanganyika,  Guinea.  Mall, 
Upper  Volta,  and  a  dozen  other  places,  help- 
ing to  reorganize  armies  and  water  systems, 
train  nurses  and  social  workers,  and  set  up 
technical  schools  and  shipping  lines.  The 
program  has  won  such  warm  friendship  in 
Africa  that  Nasser  was  not  even  able  to  intro- 
duce, let  alone  pass,  an  anti-Israel  resolution 
at  the  repent  African  summit  meeting  in 
Addis  Ababa.  Considering  the  tireless  Arab 
effort  to  isolate  Israel  economically  and  dip- 
lomatically, the  Israelis  can  hardly  afford 
to  lose  these  new  African  friends,  either. 


With  all  this  in  the  balance,  the  Israelis 
face  a  dramatic  dilemma.  Iliey  cannot  re- 
main passive  if  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  swings  too  far  In  their  disfavor. 
And  if  necessary,  they  are  willing  to  defy 
the  whole  world  again,  as  they  did  in  1956,  by 
fighting  smother  preventive  war.  Before  do- 
ing so,  however,  their  Parliament  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the 
U.N.  for  total  and  controlled  disarmament 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  resolution  of  the 
Knesset  was  a  cry  of  alarm.  For  a  war  in 
the  Middle  East  could  not  be  local,  and  if 
it  were  to  be  fought  with  the  sophisticated 
weapons  now  in  preparation — with  or  with- 
out atomic  warheads — it  would  be  a  micro- 
cosm of,  and  perhaps  the  prelude  to,  a  third 
world  war. 


U.S.  EXPORT  EXPANSION  EFFORT 
INEFFECTIVE 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  excellent 
critique  of  the  administration's  export 
expansion  program  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  article  is  critical  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  administration's  present  ef- 
forts on  grounds  that  it  lacks  aim  and 
direction  and  that  it  has  failed  to  de- 
vise an  effective  incentive  to  our  export- 
ers. I  believe  the  administration  should 
respond  on  both  counts. 

On  May  27, 1  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1614, 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Export  Policy  which 
would  go  a  long  way  to  remedy  the  lack 
of  aim  and  direction  in  the  Govern- 
ment's export  drive.  The  bill  has  bi- 
partisan cosponsorship  of  leading  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  among  them  Senators 
Case,  Cooper.  Engle,  HtmpHREY,  Keat- 
ing, Long  of  Missouri,  Morse,  Moss, 
Scott,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Warren  Magnuson.  whose  committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  bill,  that  he 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  at  an  early 
date. 

On  July  10  during  the  course  of  a  de- 
bate on  our  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion, I  proposed  that  a  system  of  tax 
credits  be  established  specifically  as  an 
incentive  to  our  exporters.  I  want  to 
urge  the  administration  to  give  this  pro- 
posal urgent  and  Immediate  considera- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  question  of 
whether  such  a  tax  Incentive  would  be  a 
violation  of  GATT  rules  should  be  re- 
solved within  GATT.  It  makes  no  sense 
that  waiver  by  certain  European  coun- 
tries of  taxes  on  exports  should  be  con- 
sidered legal,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  contended  that  waiver  of  U.S.  Income 
taxes  on  exports  should  be  treated  as  an 
export  subsidy  and  therefore  in  viola- 
tion of  GATT  rules. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  now  considering  asking  GATT 
to  modify  their  stand  on  this  question 
and  that  the  Commerce  Department 
is  continuing  to  campaign  within  the 
administration  for  the  enactment  of  tax 
credit  on  export  legislation.  Such  legis- 
lation should  have  strong  congressional 
support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Lee  Silberman,  entitled  "Ad- 
ministration Drive  To  Spur  Foreign  Sales 
Show  Meager  Results,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  22, 
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export  expansion  coordinator.  A  few  days 
ago.  however.  Mr.  Daniels  quietly  left  his 
Job. 

The  White  House  has  not  yet  acknowledged 
Mr.  Daniels'  departure,  nor  said  if  it  will 
name  a  successor.  A  Commerce  Department 
official  says  Mr.  Daniels  left  with  "no  bad 
feelings."  But  in  his  last  weeks  in  office 
Mr.  Daniels  had  let  it  be  known  that  he  bad 
doubts  about  the  alms  and  direction  of  the 
export  drive. 

Mr.  Daniels'  doubts  are  shared  by  a  grow- 
ing niunber  of  Influential  critics,  including 
Allan  Sproul,  former  president  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  a  committee 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association.  Gen- 
erally, these  critics  concede  export  promo- 
tion is  necessary,  and  they  don't  contend  the 
Administration  has  mishandled  the  drive — 
though  some  believe  too  much  emphasis  has 
put  on  pep  talks  to  would-be  exporters  when 
more  basic  steps  are  needed. 

EXPORT    LIMITS    SEEN 

B\it  the  critics  imply  the  administration 
has  been  rather  naive  to  put  so  much  faith 
in  export  expansion  as  a  way  of  stopping  the 
dollar  drain.  If  export  could  somehow  be 
expanded  enough  "to  clean  up  deficits  of  the 
present  magnitude,"  says  one  trade  special- 
ist, "other  countries  almost  surely  would 
clamp  on  even  more  trade  restrictions  than 
already  exist,"  thus  cutting  exports  again. 

And  few  authorities  think  exports  can  be 
expanded  that  much  to  begin  with.  Mr. 
Sproul,  for  one.  believes  exports  face  so  many 
obstacles  that  the  most  vigorous  promotion 
will  be  needed  simply  to  maintain  Uncle 
Sam's  present  foreign-trade  position. 

The  obstacles  to  the  export  push  are  varied, 
and  some  may  be  temporary.  An  annoying 
one  right  now  Is  that  the  Government's  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  technically  has  been  out 
of  existence  since  June  30  because  House 
and  Senate  committees  can't  agree  on  how  it 
should  be  financed.  The  Bank  underwrites 
credit  to  finance  foreign  sales  by  UB.  b\isi- 
ness,  and  some  major  U.S.  manufacturers 
say  foreign  orders  are  beginning  to  pile  up 
because  of  the  lack  of  this  credit  machinery; 
undoubtedly  some  business  is  being  lost,  too. 

Another  obstacle,  at  least  according  to 
President  Kennedy,  is  that  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  appropriate  $6  million  the  ad- 
ministration had  requested  to  expand  the 
Commerce  Department's  export -promoting 
clinics  and  other  activities.  In  his  balance- 
of-payment  message  last  week  he  urged  the 
appropriation  be  restored. 

But  the  biggest  obstacles  have  little  to 
do  with  these  congressional  controversies. 
They  Involve  economic  conditions  in  prime 
oversea  markets  for  U.S.  goods  and  the 
troubles  encountered  by  U.S.  exports  of 
farm  products  such  as  cotton. 

In  recent  years  economic  conditions,  and 
so  demand  for  goods,  have  not  been  uni- 
formly strong  In  all  major  foreign  markets 
at  one  time,  but  have  tended  to  pulsate 
unevenly.  Last  year,  for  example,  economic 
growth  in  the  European  Common  Market 
boosted  U.S.  exports  there.  But  exports  to 
Canada — the  biggest  UB.  ciutomer — were 
held  down  by  temporary  tariff  increases  im- 
posed by  the  Dominion  to  help  that  coun- 
try weather  a  currency  crisis,  and  exports 
to  Japan  fell  because  that  nation  imposed 
restraints  to  correct  a  balance-of-payments 
problem  of  Its  own. 

This  year  finances  have  Improved  in  both 
countries  and  their  purchases  of  U.S.  goods 
are  rising — but  now  the  boom  In  Europe  is 
slowing  and  U.S.  exports  to  the  Common 
Market  are  expected  to  slow,  too.  Higher 
external  tariffs  imposed  by  the  Common 
Market  July  1  are  bound  to  restrict  them 
further. 

COTTON    EXPOKTS    DROP 

Agricultural  exports  currently  account  for 
about  25  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports.  So  any 
decline  in  sales  of  UB.  crops  abroad  requires 


a  huge  increase  in  manufactured-goods  ex- 
ports to  offset  it.  Last  year,  even  though 
total  U.S.  exports  rose  to  a  record  920.9  bil- 
lion, a  $347  million  drop  In  cotton  sales 
abroad  took  away  much  of  the  gain  from 
a  $444  million  rise  in  machinery  exports. 

In  addition  to  these  troubles  with  mer- 
chandise exports,  the  administration  is  con- 
fronted with  a  seeming  decline  in  the  expert 
of  U.S.  production  processes  and  technolog- 
ical knowhow.  In  the  past  many  UB.  firms 
have  licensed  foreign  manufacturers  to  use 
their  patents  and  technological  expertise; 
income  from  these  licenses  is  not  counted  as 
export  Income  but  also  helps  cut  into  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Booz,  Allen  tt  Hamilton,  a  management 
consulting  firm,  makes  periodic  surveys  of 
foreign  business  activities  of  some  1,300  U.S. 
companies.  In  the  second  half  of  1962,  its 
latest  survey  shows,  only  22  percent  of  those 
activities  Involved  licensing,  down  from  29 
percent  the  year  before. 

John  L.  Church,  vice  president  of  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  believes  this  decline  stems 
from  a  realization  by  U.S.  companies  that 
long-range  opportunities  for  foreign  busi- 
ness expansion  are  lacking  in  a  licensing 
arrangement.  After  the  license  expires, 
nothing  is  left.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
panies that  go  abroad  through  Joint  ventures 
or  by  building  their  own  plants  are  building 
for  the  future. 

WESTINGHOUSE   roREION-PLANT    PLANS 

The  building  of  U.S.  plants  abroad  cuts 
into  U.S.  goods  exports,  too;  In  some  cases 
sales  made  by  foreign  plants  almost  com- 
pletely supplant  the  sales  a  company  used  to 
make  by  shipping  goods  from  the  U.S.  Plant- 
building  abroad  Is  expanding,  too.  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co.,  which  long  tapped  foreign 
markets  chlefiy  through  exports  and  licens- 
ing arrangements,  now  plans  to  set  up  a 
string  of  plants  in  Western  Europe  to  make 
such  things  as  washing  machines  and  re- 
frigerators. 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  unhappy 
about  such  direct  investments  abroad  for 
reasons  apart  from  their  eltfect  on  exports. 
It  grumbles  that  the  money  sent  out  of  the 
United  States  to  build  foreign  plants  adds 
directly  and  importantly  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Last  year  the  administra- 
tion secured  from  Congress  a  tax  law  that 
among  other  things  tightened  tax  treatment 
of  earnings  from  some  UB.-controlIed  busi- 
ness operations  abroad. 

This  hasn't  stopped  the  foreign  plant 
building  trend.  In  fact,  the  outfiow  of  dol- 
lars directly  Invested  abroad  by  U.S.  business 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1963  came  to  about 
$550  million,  one  of  the  largest  totals  on 
record.  Businessmen  contend  these  invest- 
ments in  the  long  run  will  help  ease  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  because  for- 
eign plants  and  other  holdings  return  income 
to  the  United  States.  Even  last  year,  they 
point  out,  income  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  private  investments  abroad,  at 
$3.8  billion,  vastly  exceeded  the  $1.5  blUion 
sent  out  of  the  United  States  to  make  new 
direct  foreign  Investments. 

At  any  rate,  the  administration,  while 
not  yet  conceding  its  export-boosting  drive 
is  in  trouble,  has  moved  well  beyond  it  to 
vigorous  action  on  other  fronts  to  cut  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Besides  asking 
for  a  tax  on  American  purchases  of  foreign 
stocks  and  bonds.  President  Kennedy  last 
week  told  Congress  the  administration  has 
worked  out  a  complex  arrangement  designed 
to  encovirage  foreign  nations  to  put  some  of 
their  surplus  dollar  holdings  into  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  rather  than  using 
them  to  buy  UB.  gold,  and  promised  a  $900 
million  a  year  cut  in  the  Government's 
spending  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  also 
stressed  further  measures  aimed  at  boosting 
exports.  TV>r  instance,  he  annotmced  an  in- 
vestigation of  ocean  freight  rates,  which,  he 
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said,  are  "far  higher  for  eastbound  freight 
than  for  comparable  items  headed  for  our 
shores." 

This  is  a  new  tack  In  the  administration's 
export-boosting  drive.  To  date,  the  drive's 
chief  elements  have  been  the  attempt  to 
Induce  more  companies  to  enter  the  export 
market,  and  development  of  a  new  credit 
insurance  program  for  exporters. 

To  Induce  more  businessmen  to  export, 
the  Commerce  Department  has  persuaded 
bankers  and  businessmen  versed  in  foreign 
trade  to  serve  without  pay  on  33  "regional 
export  expansion  councils."  The  councils 
operate  out  of  Commerce  Department  field 
offices,  and  furnish  speakers  and  programs 
on  export  procedures  at  such  occasions  as 
chamber  of  commerce  meetings. 

Council  speakers  typically  describe  various 
services  the  Department  offers  to  exporters 
They  point  out,  for  instance,  that  for  $50  a 
would-be  exporter  can  order  a  "trade  con- 
tact survey"  from  a  UB.  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer abroad,  who  will  track  down  prospective 
agents,  distributors,  or  licensees  in  a  specific 
country.  They  might  mention,  too,  that  the 
Department  will  arrange  to  send  a  U.S.  com- 
pany's promotional  llteratiu-e  along  with 
members  of  one  of  Its  trade  missions  going  to 
a  distant  point,  such  as  the  one  slated  to 
visit  Malaysia  and  Hong  Kong  from  October 
5  through  November  6. 

The  export  credit  Insurance  program  has 
two  main  facets:  Export-Import  Bank  guar- 
antees of  loans  by  commercial  banks  to  for- 
eign purchasers  of  UB.  goods,  and  the  sale 
to  exporters  of  credit  Insurance  policies  at 
relatively  low  premiums.  The  policies  are 
issued  by  the  Bank  in  collaboration  with  the 
Federal  Credit  Insurance  Association,  a  spe- 
cially formed  group  of  marine  and  casualty 
Insurance  companies.  They  protect  an  ex- 
porter against  both  commercial  risks  (such 
as  failure  of  a  foreign  customer  to  pay  his 
bill)  and  political  risks  (such  as  devaluation 
of  a  foreign  currency). 

BIG    SAVINGS   CITED 

Many  firms  interested  in  foreign  sales 
have  found  these  programs  helpful.  Old 
Town  Corp.,  a  Brooklyn  maker  of  office  sup- 
plies, says  Commerce  Department  services 
have  saved  it  "many  thousands  of  dollars" 
in  lining  up  licensees  in  seven  countries. 
Indeed  Marshall  Mazer,  a  vice  president,  says 
the  company  has  not  yet  had  to  send  one 
executive  traveling  abroad  to  set  up  these 
operations. 

Exporters  have  been  happy  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  credit  insurance  program,  too. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  last  year  issued 
$346  million  in  export  credit  guarantees  and 
helped  underwrite  $482  million  In  credit  in- 
surance. Recent  moves  by  the  Bank  to  cut 
redtape  in  these  programs  are  understood 
to  have  pushed  up  its  volume  of  new  busi- 
ness so  far  in  1963,  too;  Alfred  H.  Von 
Klemperer,  a  vice  president  of  New  York's 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  says  his  bank 
has  experienced  "a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  and  size  of  foreign  transactions" 
It  finances  under  Export-Import  Bank  guar- 
antees. Though  "Ex-Im"  hasn't  been  able 
to  approve  new  commitments  since  it  tech- 
nically died  June  30,  Its  staff  is  still  busy 
processing  applications  while  awaiting  new 
legislation  renewing  its  charter. 

Federal  trade  promoters  sometimes  com- 
plain, however,  that  in  addition  to  their  other 
problems  they  don't  always  get  cooperation 
from  other  branches  of  the  Government 
Shortly  before  leaving  his  Job  as  export  ex- 
panElon  coordinator.  Draper  Daniels  charged 
that  the  State  Department  has  not  suffi- 
ciently insisted  that  U.S.  ambassadors  give 
U.S.  trade  efforts  their  fullest  support,  and 
also  that  biisinessmen  too  often  are  selected 
for  trade  missions  on  the  basis  of  political 
considerations  rather  than  merit. 

OTHER  STEPS  ADVOCATED 

Some  Commerce  Department  officials  fur- 
ther believe  the  Justice  Department  should 


abandon  Its  opposition  to  permitting  U.S. 
companies  to  form  special  export  combines  to 
fight  foreign  competitors  for  oversea  sales. 
They  contend  this  would  be  legal  under  the 
almost-forgotten  Webb-Pomerene  Act  of 
1918— an  interpretation  now  being  pressed 
by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  recently  ap- 
pointed Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  soon  may  have  to  decide  this 
controversy  between  Justice  and  Commerce. 

Another  step  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  long  advocated  is  legislation  to  give 
exporters  and  shippers  a  credit  against  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  on  their  foreign  sales. 
This  might  allow  UB.  companies  to  sell  goods 
more  cheaply  abroad  than  at  home — a  prac- 
tice already  followed  by  many  European  ex- 
porters who  don't  collect  on  their  foreign 
sales  the  sales  taxes  that  are  imposed  when 
they  sell  goods  at  home. 

The  problem  with  any  push  for  a  U.S.  tax 
credit  for  exporters  is  that  it  would  violate 
the  rules  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  an  international  body  to 
which  the  United  States  belongs.  The  ad- 
ministration has  been  thinking  about  asking 
GATT  to  modify  its  stand  on  Income  tax 
credits  for  exporters,  but  so  far  as  is  known 
has  not  yet  reached  a  decision. 
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ATTACK  ON  CONSTmjTION  BY 

SILENT  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join   my   colleagues   who   have   so   far 
spoken  out  on  the  floor  against  the  three 
constitutional  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments   at 
their  December  1962  meeting.     It  was 
their  proposal  that  the  State  legislatures 
be  given  power  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion; that  a  court  of  the  Union  be  estab- 
lished, so  that  State  supreme  court  jus- 
tices   could    reverse    decisions    of    the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States-  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  reapportion- 
ment decision  be  reversed.    It  is  appar- 
ent   that  these  proposals,  if  adopted, 
would  vitally  undermine  the  Federal  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  built  into  the 
Constitution  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
Virtually  unnoticed,  a  number  of  State 
legislatures    have    adopted    these    pro- 
posals, despite  their  extremist  character. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  bar  in  various 
States  is  beginning  to  alert  the  public 
and  members  of  State  legislatures  to  the 
danger  involved  in  such  proposals.    The 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  just  issued  a  report  on  the 
proposals,  stating  that  they  would  "rev- 
olutionize our  form  of  government  and 
turn  the  clock  back  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  of  1777— which  proved  to 
be  a  failure  and  which  were  replaced  10 
years  later  by  the  Federal  Constitution  " 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
of  the  association's  executive  committee 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  Repoet»  on  Three  Amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  Proposed  by  the  Coun- 
cil OF  State  Governments 


three  resolutions »  for  action  by  State  legis- 
latures petitioning  Congress  to  caU  a  con- 
vention* to  propose  three  amendments  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  that  if  two-thirds  of  the 
State  legislatures  approve  Identical  texts  of  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  must  so  certify 
and  such  amendment  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  proposed  without  further  action 
by  Congress  and  when  ratified  by  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Court  of  the  Union,  composed  of  the  chief 
Justices  of  the  highest  coiu-ts  of  each  of  the 
States  which  would  have  authority  to  reverse 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  matters  relating 
to  the  rights  reserved  by  the  ConsUtution 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 

3.  To  provide  that  no  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  any  amendment  thereto.  shaU 
restrict  or  limit  any  state  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  in  its  legislature  and 
that  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shaU  not  extend  to  any  suit  or  any  contro- 
versy relating  to  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation in  a  State  legislature. 

Considering  the  far-reaching  character  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  they  have  made 
remarkably  successful,  but  until  recently  un- 
noticed, progress  in  State  legUlatures  since 
they  were  proposed  by  the  covmcU  last  De- 
cember. 


INTBODUCnON 

The  Council  of  State  Governments,  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  in  December  1962,  approved 

'  This  report  was  prepared  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  in  consultation  with  the  as- 
sociation's committee  on  Federal  legislation. 
The  executive  committee  wishes  to  express 


its  appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  that  committee  for  their  valu- 
able assistance. 

» The  f uU  texts  of  the  three  proposals  are 
annexed  hereto  as  appendixes  A,  B,  and  C. 
and  reasons  for  their  adoption  advanced  by 
the  Council  may  be  found  in  "Amending  the 
Constitution  to  Strengthen  the  States  in  the 
Federal  System,"  36  State  Government  10 
(1963). 

=>  The  proposal  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion Is  an  innovation  since  this  alternative 
of  amending  the  Constitution  has  never  been 
used.  Article  V  relating  to  amendments 
reads  so  far  as  it  is  pertinent  here: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  Amendments, 
which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
Conventions  In  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may 
be  proposed  by  the   Congress." 

The  proponents  of  the  amendments  argue 
that  Congress  would  be  required  to  call  a 
convention  If  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States  adopt  and  file  with  Congress  Iden- 
tical resolutions  containing  the  text  of  the 
proposed  amendments,  petitioning  Congress 
to  arrange  a  convention  to  "propose"  them. 
The  soundness  of  that  conclusion  has  been 
challenged.     Black.  "The  Proposed  Amend- 
ment of  Article  V:  A  Threatened  Disaster" 
72   Yale    L.J.    957    (April    1963).     While   the 
committee  shares  Professor  Black's  views,  the 
risks    attendant    upon    the   possibility   that 
Congress  might   under   such   circumstances 
feel  constrained  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  proposing  these  particular 
amendments  are  so  great  that  the  committee 
believes  that  the  organized  bar  should  take 
all  possible  steps  to  convince  Congress,  the 
public,  and  State  legislatures  of  the  unwlse- 
ness   of  these  proposals  so   that  the  stage 
at  which  Congress  would  face  the  difficult 
and     unprecedented     problem    of    deciding, 
whether  it  would  be  required  to  call  a  in- 
vention will  never  be  reached.  "^        / 
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which  would  be  added  by  such  amendment 
being  italicized  and  present  matter  which 
would  be  deleted  by  such  amendment  being 
shown  in  brackets) :  '* 

"ASTICtC  V. AMENDMENTS 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  [shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,] 
or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
AmeTidments  to  this  Constitution,  [shall  call 
a  Convention  for  proposing  Amendments.] 
which  [,  in  either  Case.]  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States.  When- 
ever applications  from  the  Legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  States  of 
the  United  States  shall  contain  identical 
texts  of  an  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  so  certify, 
and  the  amendment  as  contained  in  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  pro- 
posed, loithout  further  action  by  Congress. 
[,  or  by  C<mventions  in  three  fourths  there- 
of, as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratifica- 
tion may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  Pro- 
vided that  no  Amendment  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  Year  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  af- 
fect the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  In  the  Ninth 
Section  of  the  first  Article;  and  that  no]  No 
State,  without  its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  amendment 
would  be  to 

1.  Abolish  the  present  alternative  method 
of  proposing  amendments,  whereby,  upon 
application  of  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States,  Congress  shall  call  a  convention 
for  that  purpose. 

2.  Abolish  the  present  alternative  method 
for  ratification  by  conventions  in  three- 
fovu^hs  of  the  States  (Instead  of  by  State 
leglslatvires  in  such  number  of  States)  If 
Congress  so  decides,  of  amendments  which 
have  been  proposed  either  by  Congress  (by 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  or  by  a  convention 
called  by  Congress  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Substitute  a  procedure  whereby  the 
Constitution  may  be  amended  by  (a)  filing 
with  Congress  applications  from  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  States  which  con- 
tain Identical  texts  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment, (b)  certification  of  such  filing  (a 
purely  ministerial  act)  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise,  and 
(c)  ratification  of  such  amendment  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Under  present  article  V  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  proposed  except 
after  national  deliberation  and  presumably 
the  achievement  of  something  like  a  national 
oonsensxis  either  in  Congress  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  (including  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  at  least  the  voting 
power  is  roughly  proportional  to  popula- 
tion), or  by  a  national  convention  (upon 
proper  application  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States)  called  and  constituted  by  Congress. 
The  council's  proposal,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  bring  about  a  "change  In  the  distri- 
bution of  ultimate  power,"  "  giving  to  the 
States,  acting  through  their  legislatures, 
power  not  only  to  propose,  but  also  to  ratify, 
amendments  to  the  National  Constitution. 

State  legislatures,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  purpose  and  function,  have  relatively 
small  acquaintance  with  problems  viewed 
from  a  national  perspective.  They  have  little 
or  no  experience  in  dealing  with  problems 
in  such  perspective.  Moreover,  even  given 
the  best  of  intent  on  the  part  of  any  State 
legislature,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
acquainting  the  members  with  the  attitudes, 


1*  Capitalization  and  style  of  present  art.  V 
are  retained. 
^  Black,  supra,  note  2,  at  957. 


views,  and  needs  of  sections  of  the  coun- 
try other  than  their  own.  Whereas  a  con- 
gressional committee  can  obtain  views  from 
many  areas  of  the  country  at  a  single  hear- 
ing, the  States  would  require  50  hearings. 
In  addition,  the  greater  publicity  which  is 
given  to  Washington  activities  provides  a 
greater  likelihood  that  proposed  amendments 
win  be  given  the  full  consideration  which 
they  deserve  and  not  slipped  through  the 
legislative  mill  without  publicity. 

While  the  Constitution  describes  a  federa- 
tion of  States  united  as  a  Federal  Nation, 
the  proposed  amendment  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  confederacy."  By  completely  by- 
passing all  national  organs  (except  for  the 
ministerial  roles  assigned  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker),  the  proposed 
amendment  seeks  to  give  the  individual 
States  the  final  voice  on  questions  of  na- 
tional importance.  The  political  theory  ex- 
pressed by  the  proposed  amendment  is 
similar  to  that  behind  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, a  philosophy  rejected  by  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution.  It  also  partakes  of  the 
doctrines  of  Calhoun  and  other  States  rights 
advocates,  which  were  rejected  by  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

The  amendment  appears  in  an  even  more 
dangerous  light  when  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  many  State  legisla- 
tures are  grossly  unrepresentative  of  the 
people  within  the  States — a  condition  which 
the  third  proposal  of  the  National  Council 
of  State  Governments  would  perpetuate."  To 
commit  the  process  of  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  the  control  of  the  State 
legislatxires  would  result  in  permitting  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  be  adopted  which 
had  support  from  only  a  minority  of  na- 
tional cltizetuy.  Professor  Black  has  pointed 
out "  that  38  least  populous  States,  whose 
legislatures  might  under  proposed  article  V 
repeal  the  full  faith  and  credit  clause,  con- 
tain about  40  percent  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation.   He  further  states:  " 

"In  the  best  table  accessible  (compiled  by 
the  National  Municipal  League,  New  York 
Times.  Mar.  28,  1962,  p.  22,  col.  3)  relevant 
data  are  given  for  34  of  the  38  least  populous 
States  of  the  Union.  On  the  average,  it 
takes  38  percent  of  the  people  in  one  of 
these  States  to  form  the  constituencies  of 
enough  State  senators  or  representatives  to 
pass  a  meastire  through  the  more  accurately 
representative  house  of  the  State  legislature. 
Taking  this  flg\ure  as  good  enough  for  present 
purposes,  if  the  proposed  article  V  were  in 
force,  the  Income  tax  could  be  abolished, 
by  repeal  of  the  16th  amendment,  if  about 
15  percent  of  the  American  people  were 
represented  by  legislators  who  desired  that 
result." 

Professor  Black  explains  that  this  figure 
is  arrived  at  by  taking  38  percent  (the  per- 
centage of  people  in  the  relevant  States  nec- 
essary, on  the  average,  to  control  the  legis- 
lature) of  40  percent  (the  percentage  of  the 
American  people  residing  in  the  38  lenst 
populous  States) . 

THE  COUBT  OF  THE  UNION  AMENDMENT  '" 

This  amendment  would  provide  that  upon 
demand   of  the   legislatures  of   five  States, 


"  A  "confederacy"  is  a  "body  formed  •  •  • 
by  States  •  •  •  united  by  a  league";  it  is  a 
"looser  union  than  a  federation."  Webster's 
Third  New  International  Dictionary.  For 
example,  in  the  Article  of  Conf^eratlon  of 
1777,  art.  HI  provided  that  the  "States 
hereby  severally  enter  Into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other  •  •  •"  and  art. 
II  stated,  "Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty, 
freedom  and  independence,  and  every  power. 
Jurisdiction  and  right,  which.  Is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled." 

'  See  discussion  at  p.  30,  infra. 

'« Black,  supra,  note  2,  at  959-960. 

» Id.  at  900. 

1*  See  app.  B. 
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made  within  2  years  after  the  rendition  of 
a  Judgment  by  the  Supreme  Court  "relating 
to  rights  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people,"  such  Judgment  shall 
be  reviewed  by  a  court  to  be  known  as  the 
"Court  of  the  Union,"  composed  of  the  chief 
Justices  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  50 
States.  The  issue  before  the  coiut  would 
be  whether  "the  power  or  Jurisdiction  sought 
to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States"  (apparently  as  reflected  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  under  review) 
was  a  power  granted  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution.  A  majority  of  the 
Court  of  the  Union  (that  is.  State  chief 
Justices  representing  26  of  the  States)  would 
have  the  authority  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  The  proposed  amendment 
further  provides  that  decisions  of  the  Cotirt 
of  the  Union  upon  matters  within  its  Juris- 
diction would  be  final,  could  not  be  over- 
ruled by  any  court  and  could  be  changed 
only  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

On  its  face  the  proposal  purports  to  estab- 
lish a  court  with  fairly  limited  Jurisdiction 
with  power  to  decide  only  a  single  issue,  but 
the  CoTurt  of  the  Union's  Jurisdiction  would 
inevitably  be  brotul  and  sweeping.  In  giving 
the  court  Jurisdiction  to  review  "any  Judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  peo- 
ple" the  propKJsal  would  In  effect  allow  the 
coxu-t  to  review  practically  any  Supreme 
Court  decision  interpreting  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. In  a  government  of  granted  pow- 
ers any  case  involving  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion necessarily  determines  whether  rights 
have  been  reserved.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Court  of  the  Union  would 
be  the  final  Judge  of  Its  own  Jurisdiction;  for 
an  inferior  court  could  hardly  determine  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  superior  court. 

The  proposal,  therefore,  would  transfer  the 
ultimate  Judicial  power  in  this  country  from 
a  court  whose  members  are  responsible  to  a 
nation  to  one  whose  members  are  avowedly 
responsible  only  to  individual  States.  As 
such  we  believe  it  objectionable  in  its  at- 
tempt to  reverse  the  trend  of  history  and  to 
change  principles  on  which  the  country  has 
been  founded  and  developed. 

Apart  from  the  undeslrabillty  ot  such  a 
transfer  of  ultimate  Judicial  power,  the  pro- 
posal is  objectionable,  because  It  would  place 
the  Judicial  power  in  a  body  that  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  Independent.  The  Covut  of 
the  Union  will  consist  of  the  chief  Justices  of 
each  of  the  States,  and  there  is  no  restriction 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  chief  Justices 
are  to  be  selected.  Many  States  elect  their 
chief  Justices,  in  some  cases  for  relatively 
short  terms.  Thus,  the  members  of  the 
court  would  not  have  a  guarantee  of  life 
tenure  that  would  permit  them  to  be  im- 
mune to  the  whims  and  tyranny  of  transient 
majorities  within  their  States.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  they 
would  act  on  the  controversial  issues  that 
inevitably  would  be  before  them  In  a  Judicial 
rather  than  a  legislative  manner. 

In  addition,  the  authors  of  the  proposal 
have  Ignored  the  practicalities  of  constitu- 
tional litigation  in  several  substantial  re- 
spects : 

1.  Procedure  of  the  Court.  The  size  of 
the  Court  and  the  dual  functions  of  its 
members  raise  serious  doubts  concerning  the 
ability  of  the  Court  to  function  like  an  or- 
dinary Judicial  tribunal.  The  Court  of  the 
Union  would  be  too  large  to  consider  issues 
in  the  ordinary  judicial  ittanner  of  collective 
deliberation.  The, requirement  of  a  majority 
of  26  for  affirmative  action  renders  written 
opinions  on  decisions  unlikely.  Moreover, 
each  member  of  the  Court  of  the  Union 
would  have  a  full-time  Job  fls  chief  Justice  of 
his  State,  but  the  Issues  to  be  considered 
by  the  Court  of  the  Union  should  doubtless 
receive  extensive  consideration.  Either  the 
administration  of  State  Justice  must  suffer, 
or  the  constitutional  isiues  must  receive  less 
than  due  consideration. 
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2.  Representation.  Although  the  drafters 
clearly  consider  the  real  parties  in  Interest 
to  be  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  Indication  of  how  govern- 
mental interests  are  to  be  represented.  Im- 
portant constitutional  questions  may  arise 
In  private  litigation,  and  an  amicus  appear- 
ance may  not  be  adequate  in  all  cases,  when 
the  decision  is  to  have  the  finality  planned 
for  the  Court  of  the  Union.  But  interven- 
tion of  right  would  make  the  lawsuit  un- 
wieldly  if  many  exercised  the  right. 

3.  Burden  to  litigants.  The  possibUity  of 
Court  of  the  Union  review  would  mean  that 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  constitutional 
questions  could  not  become  final  for  a  mlnl- 
mvun  of  2  years  after  delivery.  This  addi- 
tional time  and  the  opportunity  for  a  losing 
litigant  to  canvass  various  State  legislatures 
will  add  considerably  to  the  already  heavy 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  needed  fox 
constitutional  litigation.  Moreover,  even  if 
the  litigants  wish  to  terminate  the  litigation, 
they  cannot  do  so,  for  the  States  may  always 
act  on  their  own  initiative. 

4.  Constitutional  paralysis.  The  Council 
of  State  Governments  objects  to  the  present 
finality  of  Supreme  Coiirt  decisions.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  can  overrule  its  own 
decisions,  and  Congress  can  frequently 
change  the  effect  of  decisions  by  legislation 
(e.g.,  cases  involving  Federal  preemption). 
The  Court  of  the  Union's  decisions,  however, 
"shall  be  final  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
overruled  by  any  court  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution." 
This  suggests  that  the  Court  of  the  Union 
cannot  reconsider  its  own  decisions  in  the 
light  of  changed  circumstances  and^  imposes 
a  greater  finality  than  now  attaches'" to  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  finality 
would  stifle  constitutional  growth. 

In  brief,  the  committee's  basic  objections 
to  this  proposal  are  that  (1)  it  would  com- 
mit the  Interpretation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution (with  its  characteristic  of  national 
law)  into  the  hands  of  a  coxirt  which  would 
be  representative  not  of  the  national  Judi- 
ciary but  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  individual 
States,  and  (2)  the  chief  Justices  represent- 
ing 26  of  the  least  populous  States  would 
have  the  power.  In  the  final  analysis,  to  de- 
cide what  the  Constitution  means.  Taken 
together  with  the  other  two  proposed  amend- 
ments, this  proposal  would  take  the  United 
States  further  down  the  back  road  from 
nation  to  confederacy. 

THE   APPOBTIONMENT   AMENDMENT  " 

With  the  avowed  purpose  of  overruling  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Baker  v.  Carr,^ 
this  proposal  would  amend  the  Constitution 
to  provide  that  no  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
restrict  or  limit  any  State  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  in  its  legislature  and 
would  further  provide  that  the  Judicial  pow- 
er of  the  United  States  shall  not  extend  to 
any  suit  in  law  or  equity  or  to  any  contro- 
versy relating  to  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation In  a  State  legislature. 

Regardless  of  one's  views  on  the  merits  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Baker  v. 
Carr  (as  to  which  the  committee  In  this  re- 
port takes  no  position),  the  committee 
opposes  the  "apportionment"  amendment  be- 
cause in  principle  It  Is  opposed  to  diminish- 
ing Federal  constitutional  guarantees  under 
the  "equal  protection  clause"  of  the  14th 
amendment,  and  also  because  it  believes  that 


'■  See  app.  C. 

'-  369  U.S.  186  ( 1962) ,  where  the  Court  held 
that  Federal  district  courte  have  Jurisdiction 
of  suits  by  qualified  voters  for  members  of 
a  State  legislature  to  redress  alleged  depriva- 
tion of  such  voters'  Federal  constitutional 
rights  arising  from  malapportionment  of 
seats  In  the  legislature,  on  the  ground  that 
such  voters  are  thereby  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment. 


to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  Introducing  ex- 
ceptions to  the  "equal  protection  clause"  Is 
dangerous  and  may  lead  eventually  to 
whittling  away  that  vital  constitutional 
guarantee. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  goes  bejrond  the 
14th  amendment's  equal  protection  clause. 
It  provides  that  "no  provision  oif  the  Con- 
stitution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
restrict  or  limit  any  State  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  in  its  legislature." 
This  apparently  would  provide  sanction  for 
States  to  use  "  'apportionment'  as  a  guise  for 
rank  racial  discrimination,  in  contravention 
of  at  least  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  15th 
amendment."  " 

The  projKJsal  is  also  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  would  thwart  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision (art.  IV,  sec.  4)  by  which  the  United 
States  guarantees  "to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government," 
since  the  proposed  amendment  would  de- 
prive the  Federal  Judiciary  and  Congress  of 
authority  to  implement  that  guarantee,  no 
matter  how  gross  might  be  the  malappor- 
tionment in  any  particular  State,  and  since 
experience  has  shown  that  correction  of  mal- 
apportionment abuses  is  unlikely  to  be  made 
by  the  State  legislatures  themselves. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  proposed 
amendment  would  be  not  only  to  remove 
from  the  jiu-isdictlon  of  U.S.  courts  matters 
relating  to  apportionment  of  representation 
in  State  legislatures,  but  it  would  also  de- 
prive State  courts  of  Jurisdiction  of  such 
matters  on  Federal  constitutional  grounds. 

Beyond  doubt,  adoption  of  this  proposal 
would  entrench  more  deeply  existing  abuses 
and  make  it  unlikely  that  such  abuses  would 
ever  be  corrected. 

Finally,  if  adopted,  this  proposal  would 
constitute  the  first  diminution  in  American 
history  of  any  Federal  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  liberty,  Justice,  or  equality.  To- 
gether with  the  other  two  proposals  in  the 
Council  of  State  Government's  package.  It 
would  work  a  profound,  and  in  the  view  of 
the  committee,  a  damaging  change  in  the 
government  of  ovu-  country  and  in  Federal- 
State  relationships. 

CONCXUSION 

Advanced  by  their  sponsors  in  the  name 
of  "conservatism"  and  the  tradition  of 
States'  rights,  the  full  Impact  of  these  three 
proposals,  when  viewed  in  the  Ught  of  our 
constitutional  history,  is  radical  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  not  overstating  to  say  that 
should  these  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion be  adopted  it  would  revolutionize  our 
form  of  government  and  turn  the  clock  back 

to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1777 

which  proved  to  be  a  failure  and  which  were 
replaced  10  years  later  by  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  organised 
bar  to  speak  out  publicly  and  emphatically 
against  the  adoption  of  these  ill-conceived 
amendments  and  to  take  steps  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  their  real  significance.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  executive  conmiittee  recom- 
mends to  citizens,  to  State  legislatures,  and 
to  Congress,  that  the  three  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
(as  set  forth  in  appendixes  A,  B.  and  C  to 
this  report)  be  rejected. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


'"Amendment  XV  provides  that  the  riglit 
of  U.S.  citizens  "to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  •  •  *  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude" and  empowers  Congress  to  adopt  en- 
forcing legislation.  See  Anthony  Lewis. 
•Justice  Aide  Says  'States'  Rights'  Amend- 
ments Would  Cost  Negroes  the  Vote."  New 
York  Times,  May  2,  1963. 
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ture  respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  Convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  arti- 
cle as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"AEnci.x  — 

"SxcnoN  1.  Upon  demand  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  five  states,  no  two  of  which  shall 
share  any  common  boundary,  made  within 
two  years  after  the  rendition  of  any  Judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people 
by  this  Constitution,  such  Judgment  shall 
be  reviewed  by  a  Court  composed  of  the  chief 
jiistices  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  several 
states  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the 
Union.  The  sole  issue  before  the  Court  of 
the  Union  shall  be  whether  the  power  or 
Jurisdiction  sought  to  be  exercised  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  a  power  granted 
to  it  under  this  Constitution. 

"Sac.  2.  Three-fourths  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Court  of  Union  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rvun,  but  it  shall  require  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  entire  Covirt  to  reverse  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  event  of 
incapacity  of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  Stote  to  sit  upon  the  Court  of 
the  Union,  his  place  shall  be  filled  by  an- 
other Justice  of  such  state  co;irt  selected  by 
afllrmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bership. 

"Szc.  3.  On  the  first  Monday  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  ratification  of 
this  amendment,  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  several  states  shall 
convene  at  the  National  Capital,  at  which 
time  the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  orga- 
nized and  shall  adopt  rviles  governing  its 
procedure. 

"Sec.  4.  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  upon  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  final  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  over- 
ruled by  any  court  and  may  be  changed  only 
by  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution. 

"Sxc.  5.  The  Congress  shall  make  provi- 
sion for  the  housing  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  and  the  expenses  of  its  operation. 

"Sxc.  6.  ThlB  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion."; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  Convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 


Appendix  C 

A  I  Joint]  resolution  >  memorializing  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  that  this  Legisla- 
ture respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  Convention  for 
the  piirpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"ART1CI.I  — 

"Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  state  in  the  apporttoiunent 
of  representation  In  its  legislature. 

"Sac.  a.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 

resolution  at  both  bovtses  of  the  legislature 
which  does  not  require  the  Governor  to  ap- 
prove or  veto. 


equity,  or  to  any  controversy  relating  to 
apportionment  of  representation  in  a  state 
leglslattire. 

"Sxc.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission.'': be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion pu-ior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  Convention  shall  no  longei-  be 
of  any  force  or  effect:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
join  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  his 
remarks.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
amendments — ^which,  in  various  forms, 
and  as  submitted  at  various  times,  I 
have  read — would  do  much  to  undermine 
our  system  of  government.  So  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  amendments  would  ever 
be  passed. 

If  I  coirectly  imdei'stand  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  let  me 
say  that  the  conference  of  Governors 
has  within  the  last  few  hours  taken  a 
position  against  them.  Is  not  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.JAVITS.    Entirely  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  former 
Governor,  and  having  attended  six  of  the 
Governors'  conferences.  I  know  the  value 
of  the  consideration  given  at  them;  and 
I  am  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  espe- 
cially because  he  has  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  minds  in  this  Chamber  and 
he  also  is  considered  a  very  constructive 
proponent  of  the  conservative  point  of 
view.  This  only  emphasizes  what  per- 
sons such  as  myself  have  constfuitly 
emphasized;  namely,  that  when  it  cofnes 
to  constitutional  practices  and  guaran- 
tees, there  are  no  liberals  or  conserva- 
tives; there  are  only  those  who  move 
forward  in  the  tradition  of  American 
public  life  and  those  who  do  not  do  so. 
So  I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  contribu- 
tions on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  print 
in  the  Record  with  these  remarks  the 
article  entitled  "To  Form  a  Much  Less 
Perfect  Union,"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  on  July  14, 
by  Dr.  Henry  Steele  Commager.  profes- 
sor of  history  and  American  studies  at 
Amherst  College,  and  one  of  the  great 
American  historians  of  our  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  FOBM  A  Much  Less  Pertect  Union 

(That,  says  a  historian,  is  the  aim  of  to- 
day's States  rights  movement,  a  philosophy 
concerned  less  with  guaranteeing  freedom 
than  inducing  anarchy.) 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 
Not  for  more  than  a  century  has  the  doc- 
trine of  States  rights  been  so  defiantly  pro- 
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claimed  as  now;  not  since  Appomattox  has  it 
found  such  widespread  support. 

We  can  dismiss  as  irrelevant  the  dema- 
goguery  of  a  Governor  Wallace  or  a  Governor 
Barnett.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  so  easUy  the 
formal  endorsement  by  as  many  as  a  dozen 
States  of  constitutional  amendments  which 
embody  a  States  rights  philosophy  and  as- 
sert no  confidence  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Revo- 
lutionary as  these  proposed  amendments  are, 
they  have  received  curiously  little  public 
attention.  Indeed,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  American  is  wholly  unaware  of  them 
or  of  the  changes  they  would  bring  about 
In  the  American  constitutional  system. 

The  first  of  these  proposed  amendments 
Is  a  cltimsy  effort  to  repeal  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  in  Baker  v.  Carr,  that  Federal 
courts  may  take  a  hand  in  reapportioning 
seats  in  State  legislatures;  it  wo\ild  deny 
them  any  Jurisdiction  in  this  area.  The 
second,  and  most  pernicious,  would  allow 
State  legislatures  to  bypass  the  Congress 
entirely  in  the  amendment  process  by  per- 
mitting amendments  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution solely  through  State  action.  The 
third  would  create  a  super  Supreme  Court 
to  be  composed  of  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
50  States,  with  power  to  overrule  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases  in- 
volving State-Federal  relations.  So  far.  the 
first  of  these  amendments  has  been  approved 
by  12  States,  the  second  by  11,  the  third 
by  4. 

There  is  perhaps  little  likelihood  that 
the  gestures  toward  constitutional  anarchy 
will  command  the  support  of  three-foiuths 
of  the  States,  or  that  they  will  be  endorsed 
by  the  Confess.  Yet  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  Brlcker  amendment — designed  to 
paralyze  presidential  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations—failed of  passage  in  the  Senate  by 
but  one  vote,  and  that  the  22d  amendment 
limiting  Presidents  to  two  terms— an 
amendment  which  President  Elsenhower 
himself  called  an  example  of  retroactive  vln- 
dictiveness— slipped  through  the  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  almost  without 
notice. 

Vnxa.t  we  are  witnessing  in  these  amend- 
ments— and  In  the  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  State  Governors.  In  the  assault  on 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
to  conduct  foreign  affairs,  in  the  ground 
swell  of  revolt  against  what  is  vaguely  called 
Federal  centralization— is  not  merely  a  re- 
crudescence of  States  rights,  it  is  an 
expression  of  something  deeper — of  a  phi- 
losophy of  antlgovernment  and  of  no-govern- 
ment. Whereas  the  Constitution  was  de- 
signed to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  this  is 
an  effort  to  form  a  much  less  perfect  Union 
It  Is  a  philosophy,  in  fact  if  not  in  concept 
of  constitutional  anarchy. 

For  one  thing  which  is  clear  is  that  the 
proponents  of  these  amendments  are  not 
genuinely  concerned  with  the  powers  of  the 
States.  They  are  concerned  with  nonpowers 
in  the  Nation.  They  do  not  want  to  see 
State  governments  invigorated,  carrying 
through  broad  legislative  programs-  they 
want  to  see  the  National  Government  fnis- 
trated,  incompetent  to  carry  through  legis- 
lative programs.  The  ambition  which  ani- 
mates them  is  not  to  strengthen  the  States 
but  to  paralyze  the  Nation. 

Does  anyone  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
if  the  apportionment  amendment  should  by 
some  quirk  become  law.  the  States  would 
then  proceed  to  reapportion  legislative  seats 
on  a  fair  basis?  They  have  had  50  years  in 
which  to  deal  with  the  problem  and  have 
failed  to  do  so;  some  States  have  actually 
defied  their  own  constitutional  mandates  re- 
quiring decennial  reapportionment. 

Does  anyone  really  suppose  that  if  the 
amendment  permitting  the  States  to  by- 
pass the  Congress  in  the  amending  process 
became  law.  the  States  would  proceed  to  set 
their  domestic  houses  in  order— to  end  the 
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scandal  of  racial  discrimination  themselves, 
to  reform  antiquated  tax  structures,  to  deal 
vigorously  with  the  problems  of  conserva- 
tion and  of  public  lands,  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  public  education  and  public  health 
through  a  series  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments? Clearly,  the  new  authority  would  be 
used  not  to  carry  through  programs  of  public 
welfare  but  to  repeal  existing  programs  of 
public  welfare. 

Does  anyone  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
if  the  fantastic  proposal  for  a  super-Supreme 
Court  were  to  materialize,  that  court  would 
rule  Impartially  between  the  claims  of  State 
and  Nation?  That  amendment  would  en- 
able 26  chief  Justices  representing  (and 
representing  unfairly)  States  with  one-sixth 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  to  re- 
write constitutional  law.  In  all  likelihood, 
such  a  court  would  strip  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  crucial  function  of  harmonizing  the 
Federal  system  which  is  qulntesjential  to  the 
survival  of  the  Nation.  As  Justice  Holmes 
said  half  a  centvur  ago:  "I  do  not  think  the 
United  States  would  come  to  an  end  If  we 
lost  our  power  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress 
void.  I  do  think  the  Union  would  be  im- 
periled If  we  could  not  make  the  declaration 
as  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  For  one 
in  my  place  sees  how  often  a  local  policy  pre- 
vails with  those  who  are  not  trained  to  na- 
tional views." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  These  amend- 
ments, and  the  forces  behind  them,  are  in- 
spired by  deep-seated  hostility  to  the  Na- 
tional Government.     They  are  designed  to 

weaken  the  whole  constitutional  structtu-e 

not  only  the  positive  power  of  Government 
under  the  Constitution,  but  rights  guaran- 
teed to  persons  under  the  Constitution. 
They  look  ultimately  to  paralyzing  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Constitution,  which 
means,  of  coiirse,  paralyzing  the  Nation  it- 
self. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  Thomas 
Jefferson  invoked  the  principle  of  States 
rights  on  behalf  of  freedom,  but  he  was  al- 
most the  last  statesman  who  did  so.  For 
well  over  a  century  now,  this  pernicioxis  doc- 
trine has  been  invoked  for  two  major  pur- 
poses, and  almost  exclusively  for  those 
purposes:  to  weaken  government  and  to  en- 
danger freedom. 

The  most  notorious,  and  historically  the 
most  decisive,  use  of  the  doctrine  of  States 
rights  was.  of  course,  to  protect  the  institu- 
tion of  Negro  slavery.  States  rights  were 
invoked,  too.  to  delay  expansion  into  the 
West,  to  defeat  the  regulation  of  trusts  and 
railroads,  to  frustrate  prohibition  of  child 
labor,  to  hold  up  the  grant  of  suffrage  to 
women,  and  to  oppose  social  security,  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  the  crea- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power  for  national  pur- 
poses, the  encouragement  of  public  educa- 
tion and  the  protection  of  equality. 

It  is  worth  adding — it  is  something  south- 
erners night  note — that  the  doctrine  of 
States  rights  was  used,  too.  to  disrupt  and 
eventually  to  destroy  the  Confederacy  it- 
self. 

No  political  doctrine  in  American  history 
has  been  more  consistently  invoked  on  behalf 
of  prlvUege;  none  has  had  a  more  egregious 
record  of  error  and  calamity. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  record,  and 
of  the  attitude  which  it  reflects? 

It  is  not.  I  think,  to  be  found  in  any  deep 
or  passionate  attachment  to  the  States. 
There  was  some  of  that  earlier,  and  we  are 
still  reminded  of  it  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
But  there  is  no  persuasive  evidence  that 
what  animated  a  John  Adams,  a  Jefferson, 
even  a  Calhoun,  is  still  a  vital  force. 

The  modem  champions  of  States  rights 
have  none  of  that  loyalty  to  the  community 
which  impelled  a  Jefferson  to  build  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  cherish  its  integrity; 
which  persuaded  a  Franklin  to  lavish  his 
rich  talents  on  his  adopted  city  of  Philadel- 
phia; which  convinced  earlier  generations  of 
Bostonians  that  they  had  built  a  Zlon  upon 


a  hill,  and  later  generations  that  their  city 
was  the  hub  of  the  solar  system  ("You 
couldnt  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man,"  said 
OUver  WendeU  Hohnes,  "if  you  had  the  tire 
of  aU  creation  straightened  out  for  a  crow- 
bar"). They  have  not  even  that  geaerous 
vanity  which  compels  Texans  and  Califomi- 
ans  to  vie  with  each  other  in  building  uni- 
versities and  museiuns  and  foundations,  and 
in  preserving  the  natural  resources  and 
beauty  of  their  States. 

No,  the  States  rights  champion  of  our 
time  displays  no  real  pride  in-his  State,  no 
sense  of  its  past,  no  feeUng  for  Its  traditions, 
no  respect  for  its  dignity,  no  pride  in  Its 
future.  What  has  he  done,  what  does  he  do. 
to  preserve  its  natural  resources,  to  cherish 
its  institutions  of  learning,  to  protect  its 
good  name?  What  Interest  does  he  show 
in  the  richest  possession  of  any  State — the 
welfare  of  its  men  and  women  and  children? 
The  mobs  invading  the  university  campus  at 
Oxford,  the  Negro  children  huddled  behind 
wire  fences  In  Birmingham  and  police  dogs 
in  the  streets — these  are  the  stigmata  of 
States  rights  today. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  other  side  of  the 
shield;  that  fear  of  nationalism,  that  suspi- 
cion of  the  Federal  Govermnent,  which  moti- 
vates not  only  the  three  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  but  the  whole 
crusade  against  the  political  effectiveness  of 
the  National  Government? 

What  an  extraordinary  spectacle  it  is,  this 
fear  of  the  United  States  by  Its  own  citizens. 
The  generation  of  the  Founding  Fathers  wor- 
ried and  bickered  over  the  potential  hostUity 
between  large  States  and  small,  and  wrote 
safeguards  against  the  exploitation  of  small 
States  Into  the  Constitution.  We  can  see 
now  that  these  fears  were  unreal  and  absurd. 
But  they  were  neither  as  unreal  nor  as  absurd 
as  the  fear  that  grips  large  segments  of  our 
population  today— the  fear  of  the  National 
Government  itself. 

What  an  extraordinary  spectacle  it  is. 
One  might  imagine,  to  hear  some  of  our 
contemporary  nihUists  tolk.  that  we  were 
not  one  people  but  many,  not  Americans 
but  Virginians  and  Misslssippians;  one  might 
suppose  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  right  when 
he  wrote,  long  after  the  ClvU  War.  that  "no 
such  political  community  or  corporate  imlt 
as  one  people  of  the  United  States  existed, 
has  ever  been  organized,  or  yet  exists,  and 
that  no  political  action  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  aggregate  has  ever  taken 
place,  or  ever  can  take  place,  xmder  the 
Constitution."  One  might  suppose  that  we 
had  not  existed  as  a  Nation  for  175  years. 
One  might  conclude  that  the  attempt  at 
Federal  union,  so  hopefully  Inaugurated  in 
1787  and  so  widely  copied  throughout  the 
globe,  and  proved  a  failiire,  and  that  we  were 
now  called  upon  to  go  back  to  1787.  reject 
the  Constitution,  and  cleave  to  the  old 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

Is  there  any  foundation  fOT  the  misgivings 
that  animate  the  champions  of  States 
rights:   is   there  any  Justification  for   their 

fears? 

« 

Has  the  National  Government  proved 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Americans,  or 
to  the  rights  of  the  States? 

Certainly  it  would  be  asking  a  great  deal 
to  ask  Negroes  to  believe  that  the  National 
Government  has  been  the  enemy  of  freedom, 
and  the  States  the  guardians  of  freedom. 
It  would  be  asking  a  great  deal  to  ask  labor 
to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  It  should 
look  to  the  States,  not  to  the  Nation,  for  the 
preservation  of  its  rights. 

Opponents  of  national  centralization  never 
cease  to  deplore  the  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  private  citizens  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  Governor  Wallace  played  vari- 
ations on  that  weary  theme  in  his  proclama- 
tion. It  Is  fair  to  ask:  What  rights  hav« 
they  lost?  Freedom  of  religion,  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  of  assembly,  of  petition,  of  asso- 
ciation? Due  process  of  law,  the  right  to  a 
Jiu-y    trial,    immunity    from    unreasonable 
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Has  the  National  Government  threatened 
the  general  welfare,  or  failed  to  promote  it? 
On  the  contrary.  That  whole  body  of  wel- 
fare legislation  whose  woof  is  Interwoven 
with  the  warp  of  private  enterprise  to  make 
the  fabric  of  our  life  today  finds  its  au- 
thority and  support  largely  In  the  National 
Government:  Social  security,  public  hesdth, 
conservation  and,  now,  education,  and  civil 
rights. 

It  Is  precisely  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  promote  the  general  welfare 
that  proponents  of  States  rights  fear  it. 
They  proclaim  that  these  enterprises  should 
not  be  performed  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  States.  But  they  are  not 
truly  concerned  with  the  general  welfare, 
but  only  with  that  of  members  of  their 
own  faction.  And  they  have  failed  egre- 
gloiisly  to  promote  the  welfare  of  even 
these — to  provide  schools  and  housing,  for 
example.  All  too  often,  the  States  have 
wasted  their  resources  of  water  and  forest 
and  soil,  or  handed  them  over  to  predatory 
private  Interests,  fver  since  the  days  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  it  has  been  the  United 
States  which  has  stepped  in  to  protect  these 
resources. 

Has  the  National  Government  failed  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  to  provide  for 
the  general  defense,  to  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quility? Quite  the  contrary.  There  has 
never  been  a  serious  threat  to  the  Union 
from  the  National  Government,  or  to  the 
domestic  tranquillity.  There  has  never  been 
an  adventurer,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  dicta- 
tor, or  a  tyrant  in  the  Executive  chair. 

The  only  threats  to  the  Union  have  come 
from  the  States.  States  rights  Imperiled  the 
Union  In  1803  When  New  England  States 
flirted  at  secession  because  Congress  had 
bought  Louisiana.  States  rights  threatened 
the  disruption  of  the  Union  during  the  War 
of  1812,  when  States  refused  to  permit  their 
militias  to  serve  outside  State  territories. 
States  rights  threatened  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  in  the  1820'8  when  Georgia  nullified 
Federal  treaties  and  Supreme  Court  decisions 
protecting  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  the 
ISSO's  when  SouUi  Carolina  nullified  tariff 
laws  and  enforcement  laws.  States  rights 
actually  broke  up  the  Union  in  1861,  and 
precipitated  the  most  tragic  war  in  which 
the  American  people  have  ever  been  engaged. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  doctrine  of  States 
rights  threatens  the  Union  today,  but  clearly 
it  disturbs  domestic  transqullity  by  defying 
the  constitutional  mandate  of  equality  and 
Justice. 

And  what  of  the  States?  Have  they,  In 
fact,  lost  any  of  the  rights  or  powers  they 
originally  possessed?  They  have  lost  the 
right  to  secede.  That,  at  least,  was  settled 
by  Api>omattox.  They  have  lost  the  right 
to  deprive  persons  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
Without  due  process  of  law,  or  deny  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws;  they  have  lost 
the  right  to  deprive  any  person  of  suffrage 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  These  rights 
they  did  Indeed  forfeit,  and  it  was  Appomat- 
tox which  settled  them  all. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imply  that  the 
current  revival  of  States  rights  had  been 
entirely  insincere  or  misguided.  Bigness  is 
dangerous;  the  welfare  State  can  dry  up 
initiative;  power  does  tend  to  corrupt,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  fragmentation 
of  political  authority;  eternal  vigilance  Is  the 
price  of  liberty. 

But  a  States  rights  philosophy  that  has 
its  origin  in  fear  of  Government  itself,  and 
is  rooted  In  a  deep  distrust  of  majority  rule 
and  of  the  democratic  processes,  forfeits  its 
claim  to  respect.  A  States  rights  philosophy 
which  is  never  inspired  by  generosity,  never 
excited  by  a  passion  for  freedom  or  for  Jus- 
tice, never  exalted  by  magnanimity,  but 
takes  ref\ige  in  narrowness  and  selfishness 
and  vindictlveness,  exhausts  its  claim  to 
tolerance. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouNO  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


LOCATION  OF  CHANCERIES  OR 
OFFICES  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  CERTAIN  RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
646)  to  prohibit  the  location  of  chan- 
ceries or  other  business  offices  of  foreign 
governments  in  certain  residential  areas 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  14TH  AMENDMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  July 
11  Senate  floor  speech.  I  presented  my 
general  objections  to  the  enactment  of 
S.  1731,  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  to  the  Con- 
gress.  At  that  time,  I  stated : 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  groups  and  In- 
dividuals who  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
administration  to  endorse  its  far-reaching 
proposals  received  a  full  explanation  of  the 
fundamental  and  basic  constitutional  Issues 
which  are  involved  and  the  threat  which 
this  bill  poses  to  individual  rights,  liberties, 
and  freedom.  I  do  not  believe  that  fvilly  in- 
formed Americans  would  sponsor  or  support 
resolutions  which  endorse  the  surrender  of 
principles  and  concepts  which  are  so  in- 
separable from  our  cherished  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  wish  to  enlarge  on  that  statement 
and  more  clearly  and  more  fully  set  forth 
the  implications  of  this  bill  and  the 
radical  departure  from  established  con- 
stitutional principles  it  would  represent. 
Today  I  shall  confine  myself  largely  to 
the  legal  principles  involved.  This  bill 
proposes  a  novel  and  dangerous  legal 
philosophy.  Many  of  its  provisions  are 
so  clearly  unconstitutional  that  I  can- 
not conceive  their  being  enacted  by  this 
Congress. 

Title  II  is  the  so-called  public  accom- 
modations section  of  S.  1731.  A  similar 
section  appears  in  S.  1732.  My  remarks 
today  will  be  limited  primarily  to  con- 
sideration of  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  enact  these  sections  under  the  powers 
granted  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

I  believe  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  Con- 
gress is  a  body  with  limited  legislative 
powers.  Any  bill  that  it  passes  must  be 
bottomed  upon  a  constitutional  grant  of 
power.  Otherwise  on  its  face  the  bill 
would  be  invalid. 

These  provisions  attempt  to  impose 
Federal  authority  directly  and  primarily 
on  the  individual  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Section  202  of  S.  1731  provides 
simply  that — 

All  persons  shall  be  entitled,  without  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  to 
the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods, 
services,  facilities,  privileges,  advantages  and 
accommodations  of  the  following  public  es- 
tablishments. 
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The  following  provisions  then  enu- 
merate the  facilities  involved  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  attempted 
to  secure  these  accommodations. 

Those  services  include  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  theaters,  and  related  serv- 
ice groups. 

It  is  clear  from  a  mere  perusal  of  this 
section  that  an  attempt  is  here  made  to 
create  separate  and  independent  Fed- 
eral rights  and  actions,  and  it  Is  likewise 
unmistakably  clear  that  no  such  au- 
thority or  power  is  granted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  14th  amendment.  Section 
1  of  the  14th  amendment  states: 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  5  of  the  amendment  provides: 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 

by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 

this  article. 

The  key  word  in  that  amendment  is 
State.  The  civil  rights  bills,  especially 
in  respect  to  public  accommodations,  are 
bottomed  on  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  authority  that  the  proponents  hope 
to  squeeze  from  its  contents. 

The  provisions  of  section  1  have  uni- 
formly been  held  to  mean  that  the  pro- 
hibitions therein  set  forth  are  restric- 
tions on  the  actions  of  the  several  States 
only  and  do  not  operate  in  any  manner 
to  inhibit  the  actions  of  individuals  act- 
ing alone. 

An  illustration  of  that  point  would  be 
an  individual  who  operates  a  restaurant. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion purport  to  regulate  and  restrict 
purely  private  acts  of  individuals.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
course,  that  any  action  on  the  part  of  a 
State  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions, 
whether  such  action  be  by  its  legislative, 
executive  or  judicial  branch,  shall  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  amendment  opera- 
tive in  a  given  situation.  But  S.  1732 
and  title  n  of  S.  1731  do  not  pretend  to 
require  any  action  on  the  part  of  any 
State  agency. 

Further,  the  Supreme  Court  has  vmi- 
formly  held  since  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  that  Its  provisions  are  self- 
executing,  and  that  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  Congress  by  section  5  to 
enforce  the  enumerated  rights  is  correc- 
tive only.  That  is,  Congress  can  only 
enact  legislation  to  prevent  the  States 
from  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  or  to  abrogate  prohibited 
State  action,  but  the  Congress  cannot, 
on  the  basis  of  the  amendment,  act  di- 
rectly and  primarily  on  the  people  and 
thereby  create  any  new  rights.  It  must 
restrict  itself  to  preventing  the  States 
from  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  its 
citizens. 

These  questions  have  been  looked  upon 
as  political  and  moral  issues.  We  live 
under  a  government  that  protects  the 
rights  of  everyone^  Before  the  Congress 


can  pass  a  law,  the  bill  must  be  bot- 
tomed on  a  constitutional  grant  of 
authority. 

Having  stated  these  constitutional 
principles  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  powers  conferred 
thereby  on  Congress,  let  me  now  briefly 
review  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  court  decisions  inter- 
preting the  amendment.  The  author- 
ities presented  here,  while  far  from  being 
exhaustive,  clearly  present  the  status  of 
the  law  today. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  first  inter- 
preted the  meaning  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment in  The  Butchers'  Benevolent  As- 
sociation of  New  Orleans  v.  The  Crescent 
City  Live-stock  Landing  and  Slaughter- 
House  Company.  16  Wall.  36,  83  U.S.  36. 
21  L.  Ed.  394  (1873).  This  decision, 
popularly  known  as  the  Slaughter-House 
cases,  dealt  primarily  with  the  meaning 
of  the  citizenship  clause  and  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  clause,  and  it  is 
not  now  necessary  to  set  forth  the  facts 
giving  rise  to  the  case.  The  Court  did, 
however,  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause,  and 
with  reference  to  both  the  13th  and  14th 
amendments,  laid  the  basis  for  later 
pronouncements  when  it  stated: 

In  the  light  of  the  history  of  these  amend- 
ments, and  the  pervading  purpose  of  them, 
which  we  have  already  discussed,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  give  a  meaning  to  this  clause. 

The  existence  of  laws  in  the  States  where 
the  newly  emancipated  Negroes  resided, 
which  discriminated  with  gross  Injustice 
and  hardship  against  them  as  a  class,  was 
the  evil  to  be  remedied  by  this  clause,  and 
by  it  such  laws  are  forbidden.     (83  U.S.  36.) 

Only  a  few  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment,  we  thus  find 
the  Supreme  Court  stating  that  it  was 
the  existence  of  State  laws — and  that 
cannot  be  repeated  with  too  much  em- 
phasis: it  was  the  existence  of  State 
laws — which  the  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  prohibit. 

Greater  clarity  was  given  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  due  process  and  equal  protec- 
tion clauses  when  the  Court  rendered  its 
decision  in  United  States  v.  Cruikshank, 
92  U.S.  542,  23  L.  Ed.  587  (1875) ,  wherein 
certain  defendants  were  indicted  in  Fed- 
eral court  on  32  separate  counts.  The 
indictment  was  brought  under  the  En- 
forcement Act  of  1870  and  charged  the 
defendants  with  banding  together  and 
conspiring  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten, 
and  intimidate  two  U.S.  citizens  of 
African  descent  with  the  intent  thereby 
to  hinder  and  prevent  them  in  the  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  rights  and 
privileges  alleged  to  be  granted  and  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  indict- 
ment charged,  in  part,  that  the  defend- 
ants had  sought  to  hinder  and  prevent 
the  plaintiffs  in  exercising  their  right  to 
peaceably  assemble,  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  to  vote,  and  further  to  deprive 
them  of  their  lives  and  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law  and  to  deprive  them 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  In 
a  rather  lengthy  discussion  of  the  re- 
spective powers  and  the  relationship  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  the 
Court  found  the  indictment  to  be  faulty 
in  each  and  every  count  but  stated,  how- 


ever, that  even  had  it  been  sufficient,  this 
action  could  not  be  maintained  because : 
The  14th  amendment  prohibits  a  State 
from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  but 
this  adds  nothing  to  the  rights  of  one  citi- 
zen as  against  another.  It  simply  fiirnished 
an  additional  guaranty  against  any  en- 
croachment by  the  States  upon  the  funda- 
mental rights  which  belong  to  every  citizen 
as  a  member  of  society  (92  U.S.  542,  554) . 

And,  likewise: 

The  14th  amendment  prohibits  a  State 
from  denying  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  but 
this  provision  does  not,  any  more  than  the 
one  which  precedes  It,  and  which  we  have 
just  considered,  add  anything  to  the  rights 
which  one  citizen  has  under  the  Constitution 
against  another.  The  equality  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  is  a  principle  of  republicanism. 
Every  republican  government  is  in  duty 
bound  to  protect  all  its  citizens  In  the  en- 
joyment of  this  principle,  if  within  its 
power.  That  duty  was  originally  assumed 
by  the  States;  and  it  still  remains  there.  The 
only  obligation  resting  upon  the  United 
States  is  to  see  that  the  States  do  not  deny 
the  right.  This  the  amendment  guarantees, 
,but  no  more.  The  power  of  the  national 
government  is  limited  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  guaranty  (92  U.S.  542,  554). 

The  next  major  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  possibly  the  most  well- 
known,  involved  five  separate  cases 
which  collectively  are  cited  as  the  Civil 
Rights  cases,  109  U.S.  3,  3  S.  Ct.  18. 
27  L.  Ed.  835  (1883) .  Each  of  these  cases 
arose  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1875 — chapter  114,  sections  1  and  2,  18 
Stat.  335 — section  1  of  which  provided: 

That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommo- 
dations, advantages,  facilities,  and  privUeges 
of  inns,  public  conveyances  on  land  or  wa- 
ter, theatres,  and  other  places  of  public 
amusement:  subject  only  to  the  conditions 
and  limitations  established  by  law,  and  ap- 
plicable alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and 
color,  regardless  of  any  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

It  Will  be  readily  noted  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  were  very  similar  to 
those  now  proposed  in  S.  1731  and  S. 
1732.  The  language  is  almost  identical. 
Let  us  see  what  the  Supreme  Court  said 
about  that  act.  The  Constitution  has 
not  been  changed  one  iota  since  that 
time. 

Section  2  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1875  provided  that  any  person  guilty  of 
violating  section  1  by  denying  to  any 
person  the  full  and  equal  enjojrment  of 
such  accommodations  would  be  liable  to 
the  person  aggrieved  in  the  amount  of 
$500  for  each  offense,  and  further  pro- 
vided that  such  action  would  constitute 
a  misdemeanor  with  appropiiate  {penal- 
ties. 

The  Court  rendered  a  collective  opin- 
ion in  these  cases,  two  of  which  involved 
indictments  for  denying  Negroes  accom- 
modation and  privileges  of  a  hotel,  two 
of  which  involved  indictments  for  deny- 
ing to  Negroes  the  full  enjoyment  of 
theater  accommodations,  and  one  of 
which  involved  an  indictment  for  deny- 
ing to  a  Negro  the  full  and  equal  use  of 
a  railroad  car.  All  of  said  Indictments 
were  brought  under  the  aforementioned 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875. 


«   «w 
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This  dedsio  i  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  in  18  13  thus  clearly  and  force- 
fully announc<s.  first,  that  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  14ah  amendment  apply  solely 
to  denials  by  the  several  States  of  the 
rights  guaran  eed  thereby,  and  second. 


that  section  S 


of  the  amendment  does 


not  grant  unt>  Congress  the  authority 
to  enact  diree  and  primarily  legislation 
to  enforce  its  ]  Tovisions.  but  only  grants 
authority  to  e  lact  corrective  legislation 
to  prohibit  th(  States  from  denjring  the 


rights  set  forth  in  section  1.  Wrongful 
acts  of  individuals,  unsupported  by  State 
law  or  some  State  action  through  its 
officers  or  agents,  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  amendment  and  the  Congress  has 
no  authority  to  enact  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  such  purely  private 
acts. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  civil  rights  cases  has  been  followed 
and  reaffirmed  without  exception  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  on  that  state- 
ment. The  decision  of  1883  has  been 
followed  and  reaffirmed  without  excep- 
tion down  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
very  recent  case  of  Williams  v.  Howard 
Johnsons  Restaurant,  268  F.  2d  845 
(U.S.C.A.,  Fourth.  1959).  for  example, 
the  plaintiff  brought  a  class  action 
against  the  defendant,  alleging  that  he 
had  wrongfully  been  refused  service  in 
the  defendant  restaurant  solely  because 
of  his  race.  He  sought  a  declaratory 
judgment  that  his  exclusion  on  racial 
grounds  aipoimted  to  discrimination 
against  a  person  moving  in  interstate 
commerce  as  well  as  being  a  violation 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  He  con- 
ceded that  no  statute  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  where  the  restaurant  was  lo- 
cated, requires  the  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  public  restaurants,  but  he  cited 
other  statutes  of  the  State  requiring 
segregation  of  the  races  in  facilities^ 
furnished  by  carriers,  and  he  empha- 
sized the  long-established  local  custom 
of  excluding  Negroes  from  public  res- 
taurants and  contends  that  acquiescence 
of  the  State  in  these  practices  amounts 
to  discriminatory  State  action. 

The  court  stated: 

The  essence  of  the  argument  is  that  the 
State  licenses  restaurants  to  serve  the  public 
and  thereby  is  burdened  with  the  positive 
duty  to  prohibit  unjust  discrimination  in 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  facilities. 

On  motion  of  defendant  the  suit  was 
dismissed  in  the  district  court,  and  the 
court  of  appeals  affirmed,  holding  that 
the  dismissal  was  In  accord  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  courts. 

The  court  cited  as  authority  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  civil 
rights  cases  of  1883,  and  further  held 
that  the  licensing  of  the  defendant  res- 
taurant to  operate  did  not  constitute 
such  State  action  as  is  required  to  make 
the  provisions  of  the  14th  amendment 
applicable.  The  court  stated  in  this 
regard: 

This  argument  fails  to  observe  the  impor- 
tant distinction  between  activities  that  are 
required  by  the  State  and  those  which  are 
carried  out  by  voluntary  choice  and  without 
compulsion  by  the  people  of  the  State  in 
accordance  with  their  own  desires  and  so- 
cial practices.  Unless  these  actions  are  per- 
formed in  obedience  to  some  positive 
provision  of  State  law  they  do  not  furnish 
a  basis  for  the  pending  complaint.  The 
license  laws  of  Virginia  do  not  fill  the  void 
(268  F.  2d,  846.  847) . 

The  court  then  cited  the  applicable 
section  of  the  Virginia  Code  which  makes 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  a 
restaurant  in  the  State  without  an  un- 
revoked permit  from  the  Commissioner, 
who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 


State  board  of  health.    Speaking  of  this 
statute,  the  court  said : 

The  statute  is  obviously  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  community  but  it 
does  not  authorize  State  officials  to  control 
the  management  of  the  business  or  to  dic- 
tate what  persons  shall  be  served  (268  F.  2d 
845.  848). 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  of  course,  in 
several  cases  foimd  that  certain  acts  of 
individuals  were  either  supported  by 
some  State  action  or  the  acts  of  the  indi- 
viduals or  organization  constituted  State 
action  by  the  very  nature  of  the  act.  For 
example,  in  March  v.  Alabama,  326  U.S. 
501,  66  S.  Ct.  276.  90  L.  Ed.  265  (1946). 
the  Court  held  that  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  a  small  "company town"  by 
the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.  amounted 
to  a  "public  fvmction."  A  member  of  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  was  refused  the 
right  to  distribute  literature  on  a  side- 
walk of  the  town  and  was  subsequently 
arrested  and  convicted  under  a  State 
statute  making  it  a  crime  to  enter  and 
remain  on  the  premises  of  another  after 
having  been  warned  not  to  do  so.  The 
Court  held  that  the  private  ownership  of 
property  in  such  a  case  could  not  justify 
restricting  the  fundamental  liberties  of 
its  townpeople,  but  the  decision  was 
primarily  directed  at  the  act  of  the  State 
in  enforcing  through  its  courts  the  re- 
striction established  by  the  property 
owner. 

In  Smith  v.  Allwright,  321  U.S.  649,  64 
S.  Ct.  757.  88  L.  Ed.  987  (1944 ) ,  the  Court 
held  that  Negroes  could  not  be  excluded 
by  the  Democratic  Party  from  participa- 
tion in  its  primaries  when  the  primary 
election  constituted  an  integral  part  of 
the  general  election.  The  Court  found 
that  the  primary  elections  in  Texas  were 
conducted  by  the  party  under  the  statu- 
tory authority  of  the  State  and  si^d: 

We  think  the  statutory  system  for  the 
selection  of  party  nominees  for  inclusion  on 
the  general  election  ballot  makes  the  party 
which  is  required  to  follow  these  legislative 
directions  an  agency  of  the  State  insofar 
as  it  determines  the  participants  in  a  pri- 
mary election.  The  party  takes  its  character 
as  a  State  agency  from  the  duties  imposed 
ui>on  it  by  State  statutes  (321  U.S.  649,  663) . 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  held  that 
the  enforcement  of  discriminatory  acts 
through  the  judicial  machinery  of  a  State 
also  constitutes  "State  action"  and 
therefore  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  14th  amendment.  For  example,  in 
Shelley  v.  Kraemer.  334  U.S.  1,  68  S.  Ct. 
836,  92  L.  Ed.  1161  (1948).  the  Court 
held  that  a  racial  restrictive  covenant  es- 
tablished by  a  private  property  owner 
cannot  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  a 
State.  However,  the  Court  clearly  recog- 
nized the  rule  established  in  the  civil 
rights  cases  when  it  said : 

Since  the  decision  of  this  Coiurt  in  the 
Civil  Rights  cases,  109  U.  S.  3  (1883),  the 
principle  has  become  firmly  embedded  in  our 
constitutional  law  that  the  action  Inhibited 
by  the  first  section  of  the  14th  amendment 
is  only  such  action  as  may  fairly  be  ssdd  to 
be  that  of  the  States.  That  amendment 
erects  no  shield  against  merely  private  con- 
duct, however  discriminatory  or  wrongful. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  restrictive 
agreement  standing  alone  cannot  be  regarded 
as  violative  of  any  righto  guaranteed  to 
petitioners  by  the  14th  amendment.    So  long 
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as  the  purposes  of  those  agreemento  are  ef- 
fectuated by  voluntary  adherence  to  their 
terms,  it  would  appear  clear  that  there  has 
been  no  action  by  the  State  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  have  not  been  vio- 
lated (334  U.S.  2,  13). 

In  Other  cases  the  Court  has  held  that 
the  granting  of  a  license  in  the  nature  of 
a  franchise,  such  as  those  granted  to 
public  utilities  and  common  carriers,  con- 
stitutes the  recipient  an  agency  of  the 
State  to  the  extent  that  the  utility  or 
carrier  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause.  It  is 
clear  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  there 
is  a  significant  distinction  between  this 
type  of  license  and  that  required,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  operation  of  a  restaurant, 
a  barber  shop,  or  other  place  of  public 
accommodation.  A  very  clear  and  lucid 
explanation  of  this  distinction  is  found 
in  the  recent  case  of  Boman  et  al.  v.  Bir- 
mingham Transit  Company,  280  F  2d  531 
(U.S.C.A.,  Fifth,  1960) .  It  was  there  held 
that  a  city  transit  company  could  not  re- 
quire separation  of  the  races  on  its  buses 
but  the  Court  stated: 

Because  of  the  peculiar  function  performed 
by  this  transit  company  as  a  public  utility, 
and  Ite  relaUon  to  the  city  and  State  of  Ala- 
bama through  ite  holding  of  a  special  fran- 
chise to  operate  on  the  public  streete  of  Bir- 
mingham, we  conclude  that  so  long  as  such 
an  ordinance  was  in  force,  the  acte  of  the 
bus  company  in  requiring  racially  segregated 
seating  were  State  acte  and  were  thus  vio- 
lative of  appellante'  constitutional  rlRhte 
(280  F.  2d  531.  534). 

The  ordinance  referred  to  provided 
that  carriers  of  passengers  for  hire  could 
formulate  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  seating  of  passengers  on  public 
conveyances  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
to  assure  the  speedy,  safe,  orderly,  con- 
venient, and  peaceful  handling  of  its 
passengers. 

The  court  also  stated: 

It  is.  of  course,  fundamental  that  the 
justification  for  the  grant  by  a  State  to  a 
private  corporation  of  a  right  or  franchise 
to  perform  such  a  public  utility  service  as 
furnishing  transportation,  gas,  electricity, 
or  the  like,  on  the  public  streete  of  the  city 
is  that  the  grantee  Is  about  the  public's 
business.  It  is  doing  something  the  State 
deems  useful  for  the  public  necessity  or 
convenience.  This  is  what  differentiates  the 
public  uUlity  which  holds  what  may  be 
called  a  special  franchise  from  an  ordinary 
business  corporation  which  in  common  with 
all  others  is  granted  the  privilege  of  operat- 
ing in  corporate  form  but  does  not  have 
that  special  franchise  of  using  State  prop- 
erty for  private  gain  to  perform  a  public 
function  (280  P.  2d  531,  635). 


in  the  white  section  of  a  lunch  counter 
in  the  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.  store  in  Green- 
vUle.  S.C.  They  were  refused  service, 
were  subsequently  arrested  by  city  police 
officers,  and  convicted  for  violating  the 
trespass  statute  of  the  State.  On  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court,  these  convic- 
tions were  set  aside,  but  the  Court 
specifically  cited  and  recognized  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  Greenville  which 
required  the  separation  of  restaurant 
facilities  for  white  and  Negro  customers. 
The  Court  stated  in  this  regard: 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  here  the  city  of 
Greenville,  an  agency  of  the  State,  has  pro- 
vided by  ite  ordinance  that  the  decision  as 
to  whether  a  restaurant  facility  Is  to  be 
operated  on  a  desegregated  basis  Is  to  be 
reserved  to  It.  When  the  State  has  com- 
manded a  particular  result  and  thereby  "to 
a  significant  extent"  has  "become  Involved" 
In  it,  and.  In  fact,  has  removed  that  decision 
from  the  sphere  of  private  choice  (373  U.S 
244,  247,  248).  \  y^^. 
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In  so  ruling,  the  Court  cited  with  ap- 
proval the  following  statement  from  its 
decision  in  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Park- 
ing Authority.  365  U.S.  715,  81  S.  Ct  856 
6  L.  Ed.  2d  45  (1961): 

Private  conduct  abridging  Individual  rlghte 
does  no  violence  to  the  equal  protection 
clause  unless  to  some  signlflcant  extent  the 
State  in  any  of  Ite  manifestations  has  found 
to  have  become  Involved  In  It  (365  U  S  715 
722). 

In  the  case  of  Lombard  et  al.  v.  State 
of  Louisiana.  373  U.S.  267  (1963),  a  sim- 
ilar set  of  facts  existed  except  that  there 
was  no  State  law  or  city  ordinance  re- 
quiring segregation  in  restaurants. 
There  the  Court  found  the  required  State 
action  in  public  announcements  of  the 
superintendent  of  police  and  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Four  days 
before  petitioners'  arrest,  for  example 
the  mayor  stated  publicly: 

I  have  today  directed  the  superintendent 
of  police  that  nc  additional  sit-in  demon- 
strations •  •  •  will  be  permitted  •••  re- 
gardless of  the  avowed  purpose  or  Intent  of 
the  partlcipante. 

The  Court  further  stated  that  there 
was  evidence  which  tended  to  indicate 
that  the  actions  of  the  particular  store 
officials  Involved  was  coerced  by  the  city, 
and  held  that  these  facts  constituted 
State  action,  stating: 


In  conclusion,  the  court  specifically 
stated: 

Moreover,  we  fully  recognize  what  has  been 
known  by  all  to  be  the  law  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  Slaughter-House  cases 
•  •  •  that  "the  action  Inhibited  by  the  first 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  is  only  such 
action  as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  that  of 
the  States (280  P.  2d  631-535). 

The  most  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  involving  this  question 
were  rendered  on  May  20,  1963.  just  60 
days  ago.  in  what  has  popularly  become 
known  as  the  sit-in  cases.  In  Peter- 
son V.  City  of  Greenville,  373  UjS.  244 
(1963).  petitioners,  who  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  race,  attempted  to  sit 


A  State,  or  a  city,  may  act  as  authorita- 
tively through  Its  executive  as  through  Ite 
legislative  body.  See  Ex  Parte  Virginia,  100 
U.S.  339.  As  we  Interpret  the  New  Orleans 
city  officials*  statemente.  they  here  deter- 
mined that  the  city  would  not  permit  Ne- 
groes to  seek  desegregated  service  in  restau- 
rante.  Consequently,  the  city  must  be 
treated  exactly  as  If  it  had  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  such  conduct  (373  U.S.  267,  273). 

The  existence  in  every  Stnte  of  the 
Union  of  a  specific  State  statute  requir- 
ing discrimination  of  the  most  fiagrant 
nature  based  on  race,  creed,  or  color, 
could  not  provide  the  constitutional  au- 
thority for  Congress  to  enact  these  meas- 
ures to  regulate  the  conduct  of  individ- 
uals and  their  private  acts. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  have  briefly  dis- 
cussed a  number  of  decisions  involving 
the  application  of  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 1  and  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  I  have  not  cited  each  and  every 


decision  of  the  Federal  courts  on  the 
points  imder  consideration,  but  those 
here  mentioned  do  accurately  reflect  the 
status  of  the  case  law  today  under  the 
holdings  of  the  Federal  courts.    Some  of 
those  which  I  have  discussed  reached  the 
conclusion  that  only  individual  acts  were 
involved;  in  others  the  court  found  the 
presence  of  a  State  law  or  some  other 
State  action  in  support  of  or  sanctioning 
individual  discriminatory  acts.    My  pur- 
pose in  presenting  cases  reaching  both 
conclusions  is  to  point  out  as  emphati- 
cally as  possible  that  in  every  single  case 
In  which  this  question  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered, the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as 
the  lower  Federal  courts,  have  repeat- 
edly held   that  section   1   of  the   14th 
amendment    is    a    prohibition    against 
State  action  only.    This  is  the  original 
holding  of  the  Slaughter-House  cases,  as 
affirmed  and  made  more  clear  in  the 
Civil  Rights  cases.    No  principle  of  law 
could  be  more  clear  than  this.    There  is 
no  other  principle  of  constitutional  law 
to  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  more 
uniformly  and  consistently  adhered  than 
this  one.     What  authority  is  there  to 
the  contrary?    There  is  absolutely  none. 
Thus,  we  have  a  definite  and  clear  con- 
stitutional interpretation  which  has  con- 
tinued, unbroken  and  unaltered,  and  re- 
peatedly affirmed  by  the  Court  from  1873 
until  1963 — a  period  of  90  years.     The 
first     major     decisions     by     the     US 
Supreme  Court  in  1873  and  1883.  came 
soon   after   the   adoption   of   the    14th 
amendment.    The    membership    of    the 
Court  in  1883.  as  well  as  in  1873.  were  of 
the  same  generation  which  adopted  the 
amendment.    The  members  of  the  Court 
personally  knew  the  history  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment. 

The  Civil  Rights  cases  decision  of  1883 
declaring  invalid  an  act  of  Congress 
similar  to  the  proposal  of  1963  was  not 
challenged  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  No  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  offset  the  de- 
cision was  seriously  considered. 

I  point  out  with  emphasis  that  here 
was  a  Court  which  was  composed  of  a 
membership  that  was  of  the  generation 
that  adopted  the  14th  amendment,  the 
same  generation  that  had  passed  the  Jaw 
of  1875.    The  Court  knew  the  purposes 
the   argument,    and    the   political    and 
moral,  as  well  as  the  legal  side,  in  and 
out.     Nevertheless,   they   declared   and 
firmly  set  forth  the  extent  of  the  pow- 
ers and  the  amount  of  authority  under 
the   14th  amendment.     Then  they  cut 
down  a  law  which  had  been  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  said  Congress  had  no  such 
authority.    Every  Court  from  then  until 
now,  as  recently  as  60  days  ago,  has  af- 
firmed, reaffirmed,  and  followed  consist- 
ently that  basic  principle,  without  any 
kind  of  exception. 

Moreover,  as  heretofore  pointed  out, 
the  1883  decision  has  been  expressly  af- 
firmed and  followed  by  the  Court  for 
these  900  years,  including  the  recent 
case.  Williams  against  Howard  John- 
son's Restaurant,  decided  by  the  VS. 
Court  of  Appeals.  Fourth  Circuit,  in  1959. 
Still,  in  this  wave  of  hysteria  and  as  a 
part  of  this  colossal  grab  for  naked  pow- 
er by  the  Attorney  General,  in  these  bills, 
we  are  asked  by  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  ignore  this  long  line 
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of  Court  decls  cms  on  a  constitutional 


Then,  in  order 
the  Court  will 
with  a  decision 
em  law. 

la  short,  the 
whatsoever  to 
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principle  and  i  ass  this  law  in  defiance 
of  the  plain  wo  ding  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Court  d  tcislons.  Congress  is  now 
asked  to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  on  a 
constitutional  iiuestion  with  a  statute. 
o  uphold  the  legislation. 
»e  asked  to  reverse  itself 
ipholding  the  more  mod- 


Congress  has  no  power 
)vemile  the  Court  on  a 


constitutional  c  iiestion  by  the  passage  of 
mere  legjLslatioi .  The  Congress  has  no 
power  to  overrile  the  Court  on  a  con- 
stitutional question  by  the  passage  of  a 
simple  bill.  Tt  e  only  way  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  ov  trruled  on  a  constitution- 
al quesuon  Is  by  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Of 
course,  this  mu  >t  be  done  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  th;  Constitution  itself. 

In  order  to  unend  the  Constitution. 
each  House  miist  by  a  two- thirds  vote 
prosx)6e  such  ai  lendment.  and  this  must 
be  followed  by  t  le  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourtt  s  of  the  States:  or  the 
pn^xjsed  ameiidment  must  originate 
with  the  Stats  and  be  approved  by 
three-fourths  o '  them. 

I  have  not  hi  ard  a  single  advocate  of 
these  bills  pro  wsing  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  peopl(  of  the  Nation  want  to 
amend  the  Co:  istitution  on  this  point, 
they  can  do  sc.  But.  as  the  Constitu- 
tion is  wrlten,  <  very  citizen  regardless  of 
race  or  color,  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  earn  a  id  save  money  and.  with 
it.  to  buy  proi  erty.  Every  citizen  has 
the  right  to  use  ais  own  property  in  Iceep- 
Ing  with  his  d<  sires  and  wishes,  subject 
only  with  regai  d  for  public  health,  pub- 
lic safety,  anc  related  matters.  This 
right  is  fundan  ental,  and  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed or  impaired  imder  the  guise  of 
the  Federal  O^ivemment  enforcing  the 
alleged  or  real  :ivil  rights  of  another  in- 
dividual. This  undamental  right  applies 
to  every  citizen  including,  of  course,  the 
owners  of  res  aurants.  hotels,  motels, 
theaters,  and  o  her  business  activities  in- 
cluded In  these  >ills. 

This  propossd  legislation  therefore 
would  destroy  far  more  rights  than  it 
could  ever  possi  bly  protect. 

Even  limitinj  the  legislation  to  those 
who  would  com ;  within  the  limits  of  the 
bill  would  not  t  e  the  end  of  the  tragedy. 
There  would  be  a  collapse  and  a  breaking 
down,  not  onlsf  on  that  subject,  but  on 
all  subjects  of  lasic  constitutional  limi- 
tations upon  tl  e  legislative  branch  and 
the  executive  >ranch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— llmitati(  ns  which  protect  all  the 
people.  It  is  i  question  of  authority. 
Congress  does  not  have  the  authority 
under  the  word  ng  of  the  amendment  or 
under  any  of  tl:  e  interpretations. 

After  all  p<issible  points  are  fully 
weighed,  this  lasic  hard  fact  remains: 
Tlie  Federal  Ck  vemment  is  totally  with- 
out jurisdiction  insofar  as  the  14th 
amendment  is  i  »ncemed  in  all  the  mat- 
ters covered  by  title  n  of  S.  1731  and 
S.  1732.  the  sc -called  public  accommo- 
datioDs  provisions. 

Insofar  as  th  i  14th  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, the  Coi  gress  is  totally  lacking  in 
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authority  to  pass  the  "public  accom- 
modations" provisions  of  these  proposals. 

At  a  later  time  I  shall  address  myself 
to  the  commerce  clause  and  other  pro- 
visions of  these  bills. 

Everyone  had  better  be  skeptical  when 
a  great  mass  of  far-reaching  proposed 
legislation  is  bottomed  on  two  different 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  real  doubt  is  engen- 
dered by  the  mere  putting  it  on  two 
bases.  However,  we  do  not  have  to  stop 
with  inference.  We  can  go  to  the  At- 
torney General's  testimony.  He  is  the 
one  who  has  written  the  proix)sed  legis- 
lation, or  at  least  it  was  written  under 
his  direction.  He  is  the  man  who  would 
be  given  this  power.  I  read  from  his 
prepared  statement  given  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  July  1, 1963: 

In  addition  (o  the  commerce  claxise,  we 
rely  on  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  14th 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  any  person.  The 
14th  amendment  also  provides  that  Congress 
may  enforce  this  provision  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  challenge  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  such  statement  or 
reach  such  a  conclusion  if  he  has  read 
the  plain,  unmistakable  and  unbroken 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  inter- 
preting the  14th  amendment. 

I  quote  further  from  the  statement  of 
the  Attorney  General: 

We  recognize  that  In  1883  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  (109 
n.S.  3).  Congress  did  not  have  power  under 
the  14th  amendment  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation In  privately  owned  places  of  public 
acconunodation,  and  that  Congress'  power 
under  that  amendment  is  only  over  dis- 
crimination accomplished  by  the  action  of  a 
State. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  formal  statement,  agrees 
with  the  interpretation  of  that  amend- 
ment and  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1883,  which  has  been  aflBrmed  as  re- 
cently as  1963. 

He  agrees  with  that  interpretation. 
He  says  it  is  a  correct  one.  I  quote  him 
further: 

But  In  80  years,  much  of  the  force  of  that 
decision  has  dlsappeeu^d.  State  regulation 
of  private  business  has  increased.  State  re- 
lationships with  business  have  become  more 
varied  and  complex,  and  views  of  what 
action  may  be  attributed  to  the  State  have 
changed. 

There  is  a  bold,  brazen  attempt  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  reverse  it,  to  make  it  say  and 
do  something  it  does  not  say  in  language, 
and  by  a  contrary  interpretation,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  power,  the  springboard, 
for  a  legislative  enactment  that  has 
heretofore  been  condemned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  merely  on  the  flimsy  state- 
ment and  argument  that  times  have 
changed  and  there  has  been  more  regu- 
lation of  business  by  the  States.  The 
Attorney  General  does  not  cite  any  opin- 
ions or  give  anything  in  proof  of  his 
bare,  bald  statement,  a  statement  un- 
supported by  logic,  and  certainly  un- 
supported by  any  legal  reasoning.  I 
quote  him  further: 

There  are  a  number  of  recent  cases  in 
which  the  Federal  courts  have  held  that  pri- 


vate decisions  to  discriminate  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  State  for  purposes  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

I  have  already  reviewed  those  kinds 
of  cases.  They  are  beside  the  point. 
The  Supreme  Court  took  them  up  and 
refused  to  change  its  own  decision  or  to 
use  new  situations,  circumstances,  or 
facts  in  any  way.  except  in  keeping  with 
the  original  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1883.  The  Attorney  General 
said : 

Consequently,  if  the  Supreme  Court  were 
now  asked  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  a  public  accommodations  law  based  on 
the  14th  amendment,  It  might  well  uphold 
the  law. 

The  Attorney  General  did  not  even 
say,  in  the  statement  I  have  just  quoted, 
that  he  believed  the  Court  would  reverse 
itself  after  all  these  years  and  after  the 
repeated  affirmances,  as  recently  as  just 
a  few  years  ago.  He  said  the  Supreme 
Court  "might."  if  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  such  a  statute,  uphold  a  new 
statute  now.    I  quote  him  further : 

However,  the  1883  decision  has  not  been 
overruled  and  remains  the  law  of  the  land. 

That  is  the  very  argxmient  I  have  made. 
Further  quoting  the  Attorney  General : 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  rely  primarily 
on  the  commerce  clause. 

I  have  posed  this  question  for  every 
Senator.  I  said  in  my  previous  speech 
that  I  was  certain  every  Senator  wanted 
to  do  what  he  believed  washis  duty.  He 
wants  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  rather  than  to  violate  it 
and  trample  on  it.  Senators  do  not  want 
to  use  any  authority  that  is  not  granted 
to  them  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 
But  here  we  have  an  argument  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  effect  that  a 
public  accommodations  bill  can  be  bot- 
tomed on  the  14th  amendment.  In  the 
face  of  this  flimsy  argument,  which  has 
no  substance,  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self comes  before  the  committee  and 
says: 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  rely  primarily 
on  the  commerce  clause. 

Congress  is  asked  to  write  off  the  14th 
amendment.  That  is  like  a  man  coming 
l>efore  a  jury  and  pleading  self-defense 
by  one  set  of  witnesses,  but  proving  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  weapon  by  another 
set  of  witnesses.  He  cannot  stand  on 
both  grounds. 

The  Attorney  General  begins  by  trying 
to  stand  on  both  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That  is  a  fatal  admission  in 
substance  by  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self, when  he  says,  in  effect,  "We  rely 
primarily  on  the  commerce  clause." 
How  can  any  Senator  say.  in  view  of 
what  the  law  is,  and  of  what  even  the  At- 
torney General  says  it  is.  that  such  a 
proposed  law  can  be  bottomed  on  the 
14th  amendment?  I  quote  the  Attorney 
General  further: 

Some  Congressmen,  who  seek  objectives 
similar  to  those  of  the  bill,  would  place  sole 
reliance  on  the  14th  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  who  they  are. 
There  are  others  who  strongly  oppose  any 
reliance  on  the  14th  amendment. 
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I  quote  this  statement  because  it  shows 
how  desperate  the  Attorney  General  was 
for  some  kind  of  authority  which  he 
could  present  to  the  committee,  when  the 
clear  point  at  issue  was,  Where  is  the 
law  under  the  14th  amendment  that  gives 
Congress  the  authority  to  pass  such 
bills? 

I  quote  the  Attorney  General  further: 

We  recognize  that  there  Is  some  merit  in 
both  positions. 

He  had  just  said,  in  a  sentence  or  a 
paragraph  earlier,  in  effect,  that  there  is 
precious  little  in  the  14th  amendment, 
because  he  said : 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  rely  primarily 
on  the  commerce  clause. 

I  quote  him  further: 

However,  we  feel  It  is  absolutely  clear  that 
Congress  has  the  i}ower  to  end  discrimination 
in  places  of  public  accommodations  under 
the  provisions  of  the  commerce  clause. 

I  shall  not  recite  the  commerce  clause. 
I  shall  continue  to  quote  the  Attorney 
General.  I  continue  to  quote  the  Attor- 
ney General  because,  in  fairness  to  him. 
his  statement  should  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Should  it  ultimately  be  decided  that  Con- 
gress can  regulate  these  businesses  under  the 
14th  amendment,  the  fact  that  the  bill  de- 
scribes them  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  in- 
terstate commerce  would  not  diminish  Con- 
gress' power. 

There  is  a  bold,  brazen  statement  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  others,  admitting  doubt 
aljout  each  of  these  provisions :  admitting 
that  there  is  little  if  any,  authority  to 
stand  on  the  14th  amendment.  Here  is 
a  bold  statement  to  the  effect,  "We  will 
run  the  bills  through  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress on  both  wheels,  on  both  grounds; 
and  then,  if  either  of  them  is  upheld  by 
the  Court,  we  will  still  be  in  business." 
That  shows  the  inherent  weakness,  the 
lack  of  firmness,  the  lack  of  faith  as  a 
basis  for  the  enactment  of  the  bills. 

I  have  also  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore],  who  asked  some 
questions  at  that  time,  showing  that  he 
had  his  doubts.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  there  is  concern  in  the  committee. 
I  did  not  want  to  omit  anything  that 
might  be  a  defense.  The  quotations  I 
have  given  from  the  testimony  of  the  At- 
torney General  were  taken  from  the  re- 
porters  notes:  they  are  not  available 
now  in  printed  form.  However,  I  am 
certain  that  they  are  accurately  quoted 
because  they  have  been  taken  directly 
from  the  reporter's  notes. 

In  discussing  earlier  certain  rights  of 
individuals  in  connection  with  my  point 
that  Congress  has  no  authority  to  pass 
such  a  law  under  the  14th  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Missis.sippi  intended  to 
cite  section  1983  of  title  42,  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  civil  actions,  that  are 
based  on  civil  law  statutes  of  many  years 
past,  passed  in  1871,  which  give  persons 
certain  civil  rights  on  a  person-to-person 
basis.    I  quote  that  section  now: 

Every  person  who.  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person   within   the 


jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  injured  In  an  action  at  law,  suit 
In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
redress. 

That  section  does  not  have  any  appli- 
cation to  the  subject  being  discussed; 
but  I  desired  to  point  out  that  it  exists, 
that  it  has  not  been  overlooked,  and  that 
it  fills  out  the  picture  of  the  pertinent 
law,  so  as  to  put  the  whole  subject  in  a 
different  category. 

Later  I  shall  submit,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  articles  on  the  com- 
merce clause,  as  well  as  other  articles  on 
these  bills. 

I  am  certain— and  I  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Senate  will  reach 
this  conclusion— that  authority  does  not 
exist  in  either  of  these  constitutional  pro- 
visions as  a  proper  basis  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  laws,  and  that 
they  will  fall  by  the  wayside,  for  the 
very  reason  that  80  or  90  years  ago  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  such  a  law  was 
invahd;  and  since  that  time  no  such 
congressional  statute  has  been  permitted 
by  the  courts  to  stand. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows  the  great  respect  I 
have  for  him  and  for  his  learning  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge.  Later,  I  shall  speak 
on  the  application  ox  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  issue  of  public  accommoda- 
tions. However,  I  thought  that  at  this 
time  I  would  intervene  briefly,  because, 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD]  and  other  Senators.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  rests  upon 
the  14th  amendment. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  in  the  1883  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  there  was 
a  specific  finding  by  the  Court  that  it 
did  not  pass  upon  the  issue  as  to  whether 
there  was  an  equal  right  of  access  for  all 
citizens  to  the  public  accommodations 
named  in  the  act  of  1875?  That  issue 
was  not  determined  by  the  Court,  was  it? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  recall  language 
somewhat  to  that  effect  in  that  decision. 
But  the  Court  moved  on. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky;  I  have  a  high  regard  for  his 
opinion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows  my  rfespect  for  him. 

Later  I  shall  elaborate  upon  this  point. 
It  is  that  the  Court  specifically  said  that 
it  was  not  ruling  on  the  question  of 
whether  there  was  equal  access  for  all 
citizens  to  the  public  accommodations 
named  in  the  statute  of  1875. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  recall,  the  Court 
said,  in  substance,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  decide  on  that  involved  point, 
because  by  all  standards  it  was  beyond 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  such  an  act.  So  it  was 
struck  down. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  correct  in  saying  that  the  Court 
held  it  was  not  necessary;  but  the  Court 
did  specifically  state  that  it  was  not 
passing  on  the  question  of  whether  there 
was  such  a  right. 

Is  it  not  also  correct  that  what  the 
Court  actually  passed  upon  was  the  Ian- 
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guage  Incorporated  in  the  1875  act;  and 
in  its  findings,  the  Court  said  that 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  1875  act 
specified  in  any  way  State  involvement? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Neither  the  language 
nor  the  facts  showed  it;  but  since  then 
the  Court  has  passed  on  many  matters 
in  which  a  State  was  involved;  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  law  the  Court  has 
upheld  the  power  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
knows. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  agree  that  the  1875 
act  incorporated  no  language  or  state- 
ment which  indicated  State  involvement. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  also  correct 
that  in  considering  any  statutes  which 
may  be  enacted  by  Congress,  the  issue 
for  the  Court  would  be  whether  the  lan- 
guage of  such  an  act  and  the  findings 
upon  which  it  was  based  showed  an  in- 
volvement by  a  State — or,  more  precisely, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  in  its  re- 
cent decisions  such  a  manifestation  of 
State  activity  or  authority  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  scope  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  what  the  Court 
has  consistently  held;  it  has  recognized 
at  all  times  that  under  this  amendment. 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  pass  such 
a  law,  and  has  stated  that  the  Court 
would,  of  its  own  accord,  correct  a  State 
action  or  State  manifestation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  respectfully  disagree, 
because  Congress  has  passed  varioixs  acts 
under  its  powers  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

I  merely  state  the  point,  which  I  shall 
make  in  more  detail  later,  that  if  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  which  showed  on 
its  face  the  involvement  of  a  State's  au- 
thority and  if  that  was  also  shown  by 
the  facts,  the  Court  could  pass  upon  the 
specific  act,  and  distinguish  its  decision 
and  the  1883  decision,  rather  than  be 
called  upon  to  reverse  the  1883  decision. 
I  do  not  think  this  point  has  t)een  made 
in  the  congressional  debates  or  in  the 
general  debate  in  the  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  situation 
would  be  that  the  facts  of  any  case  tried 
or  heard  would  have  to  show  a  State 
involvement  or  a  State  pattern  or  mani- 
festation of  some  kind.  If  so,  the  Court 
could  take  action  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  statute. 

However,  State  involvement  cannot  be 
shown  merely  by  the  language  used  in  a 
preamble  or  in  a  congressional  finding 
of  facts.  Congress  has  no  mission  of 
finding  facts,  anyway.  These  are  declar- 
atory statements  in  the  introduction  of 
the  bill — discussions  of  the  experience  all 
over  the  Nation,  and  so  forth.  Such 
things  have  no  place  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  wholly  v.ith 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  a  bill 
which  contains  only  a  preamble,  and 
does  not  have  an  operative  section,  would 
present  no  issue  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  have  taken  the  position,  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill  does  not  rely  at  all  on 
the  14th  amendment,  as  is  asserted,  be- 
cause there  is  only  a  finding  in  the  pre- 
amble, but  nothing  in  the  operative  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS,    Yes. 
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Mr.  COOPEI ;.  The  cases  passed  on 
thus  far  by  t  le  Supreme  Court  have 
dealt  with  legk  ation  by  a  State  or  ordi- 
nances of  a  St  ite  subdivision  or  orders 
of  a  State  offei  ed  acting  officially  under 
color  of  law— I  ositive  State  action. 

Mr.STENNX}.   Yes. 

Mr.  COOPEI .  There  have  been  some 
other  cases.  recall  one  in  which  a 
franchise  had  been  given  to  a  private 
bus  company—  in  Alabama,  I  believe. 

Mr.  STENNl  5.    A  public  utility. 

Mr.  COC^EI ;.  In  that  case  the  court 
held  that  discrimination  could  not  be 
practiced,  beciuse  the  State  had  given 
a  franchise. 

Mr.  STENNl  3.  I  cited  that  case  in  my 
argument. 

Mr.  COOPEI '..    I  thought  so. 

I  point  out  hat  this  holding  maiiced 
a  step  from  t  tie  origbial  holding  that 
State  leglslatim  or  ordinances — were 
necessary  to  llring  discriminatory  acts 
under  the  14t&  amendment. 

Mr.  8TENNK.  With  all  dtference  to 
the  Senator  f i  om  Kentucky,  the  courts 
have  imif  oraU:  held  that  if  there  is  any 
Stote  acUon.  1  sgislative.  Judicial,  or  ex- 
ecutive, the  14  :h  amendment  applies  of 
J  nd  effect  That  was  ex- 
the  Court.   But  the  Coxirt 

;  a  mere  licensing,  even  on 

an  Interstate  fc  ighway.  was  not  sufficient 
to  bring  the  a<  tion  before  it. 

Mr.  and  Mr  >.  Murphy  do  not  have  a 
franchise:  the  r  have  only  a  permit  to 
operate  their  I  usiness. 

COOPE  \.  The  point  I  make  is 
Cong]  ess  should  enact  a  law 
language  and  upon  the 
sufficient  State  Involve- 
ment, there  Dould  be  an  issue  which 
could  be  brought  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
ftnd  the  Court  would  not 
be  called  upoi  to  reverse  its  1883  deci- 
sion, but  coull  distinguish  between  its 
1883  decision  a  ad  its  decision  on  a  differ- 
ent set  of  facts 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Is  an  able  law  srer  and  Judge,  and  I  be 


Its  own  vigor 
pressly  held  by 
also  held  that 


Mr 

that  if 
which,  in  its 
facts,  showed 


that  distinction  can  prop- 
by  a  court. 
Mr.  STENN[S.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
Stod  to  srield  tojthe  Senator.   I  appreciate 
I  hope  to  hear  his  speech 
when  he  make^  it. 
Mr.  Preside]  it,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Ueve  he  knows 
erly  be  drawn 


I 


Mr.  MANl 

move  that  the 
eration  of 
the  nomination 
dar  under 

The  motion 
Senate 
of  executive 


proceeled 


EXECUTIVE 

The 
PaouTT  in 

the   United 

nominations. 

appropriate 

(Ptor 
the  end  of 


EXECpTIVE  SESSION    - 

SiflELD.     Mr.  President,  I 


Senate  proceed  to  consid- 

business.  to  consider 

on  the  Executive  Calen- 

Reports." 

was  agreed  to;  and  the 

to  the  consideration 


exe<  utive 


'Nev 


business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination  pn  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


MESSAGES  REFERRED 

OFFICER     (Mr. 

chair)   laid  before  the 

from  the  President  of 

submitting   sundry 

hich  were  referred  to  the 

cclmmlttees. 

nominaltions  this  day  received,  see 


PRESDINO 

th; 
messages 
States 


Sei  ate  proceedings.) 


FEDERAL      COAL      MINE      SAFETY 
BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  R.  Ferguson  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expiring 
July  15.  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tiie  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


RICHARD   R.    CONLEY— RECOMMIT- 
TAL OF  NOMINATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  Richard  R.  Conley,  to  be  postmaster  at 
Rome  City.  Ind.,  which  is  presently  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  POLITICAL 

RIGHTS     OF     WOMEN— REMOVAL 
OP  INJUNCTION  OP  SECRECY 


military  service  and  the  phrase  "public 
function"  is  co-terminous  with  "public 
office." 

JoHK  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  July  22. 1963. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day a  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  Executive  J.  88th  Congress, 
1st  session,  which  was  signed  at  New 
York  on  March  31,  1953,  in  behalf  of  cer- 
tain governments,  but  not  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from 
the  Convention,  and  that  the  Conven- 
tion, together  with  the  President's  mes- 
sage, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  message 
from  the  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women,  which 
was  signed  at  New  York  on  March  31, 
1953,  in  behalf  of  certain  governments, 
but  not  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

In  the  event  that  the  Senate  advises 
and  consents  to  accession  to  the  Conven- 
tion, it  is  'recommended  that  it  indicate 
that  such  accession  is  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  in  Article  III  the 
phrase  "public  office"  does  not  include 


CONVENTION  RELATINO  TO  ABOLI- 
TION OF  FORCED  LABOR— REMOV- 
AL OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  also  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  a  convention 
concerning  the  abolition  of  forced  labor. 
Convention  No.  105.  being  Executive 
K,  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  adopted 
by  the  International  Labor  Conference  at 
its  40th  session,  Geneva.  June  25,  1957. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the 
Convention,  that  the  Convention,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  message  be  , 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Convention  con- 
cerning the  aboUtion  of  forced  labor 
(Convention  No,  105),  adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference  at  its 
40th  session,  Geneva.  June  25,  1957. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  concerning  the  Convention,  to- 
gether with  the  copy  enclosed  therewith 
of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  July  22.  1963. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CONVENTION  ON 
ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY,  THE 
SLAVE  TRADE.  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  PRACTICES  SIMILAR  TO 
SLAVERY— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  further 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  the 
Supplementary  Convention,  on  the  Abo- 
htion  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
Institutions  and  Practices  Similar  to 
Slavery,  being  Executive  L.  88th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  which  was  signed  at 
Geneva  on  September  7,  1956,  in  behalf 
of  certain  governments,  but  not  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  injimction  of  secrecy  be  removed 
from  the  supplementary  Convention, 
ttiat  the  Convention,  together  with  the 
President's  message  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession. 
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I  transmit  herewith  the  Supplementary 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  Institutions  and 
Practices  Similar  to  Slavery,  which  was 
signed  at  Geneva  on  September  7,  1956. 
in  behalf  of  certain  governments,  but  not 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  infonnation  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  July  22.  1963. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,   I 


move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LOCATION  OF  CHANCERIES  OR  OF- 
FICES OF  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  CERTAIN  RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  646)  to  prohibit  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  or  other  business  of- 
fices of  foreign  governments  in  certain 
residential  areas  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


STATE  COMMERCIAL  FISHERY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing bill,  S.  646.  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
and  that  the  Senate  restune  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  312,  Senate 
biU  627,  and  that  It  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  627 ) 
to  promote  State  commercial  fishery  re- 
search and  development  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  at  this  time,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  to  lay  aside  temporarily  the 
pending  business  and  ask  the  Senate  to 
consider  certain  items  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  Order  No.  336.  Before  I  do  so.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  appropri- 
ate point  in  the  consideration  of  the 
measures  I  may  be  allowed  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
reports  smd  other  pertinent  legislative 
material. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  order  of 
business  on  the  calendar. 
CIX- 


PORTION  OP  BENTON  HARBOR 
CANAL,  MICH.,  TO  BE  A  NONNAVI- 
GABLE  STREAM 

The  bill  (HJR.  4646)  to  declare  a  por- 
tion of  the  Benton  Harbor  Canal,  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Mich.,  a  nonnavigable 
stream  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  361).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CKKERAI.   STATEMENT 

The  Benton  Harbor  Canal  is  an  artincial 
water  spur  from  the  confluence  of  the  Paw 
Paw  and  St.  Joseph  Rivers  easterly  into  the 
center  of  the  downtown  area  of  Benton  Har- 
bor, permitting  the  loading  of  frxilt  on  ships 
bound  for  Chicago. 

The  ship  canal  was  commenced  In  1860 
by  private  capital,  and  completed  In  1870 
with  funds  provided  by  the  town  of  Benton 
Harbor.  It  extended  about  three-foiuths 
mile  eastward  of  the  Paw  Paw  River,  with  a 
turning  basin  at  the  easterly  end,  and  was 
declared  a  public  waterway  by  the  State 
legislature  in  1879. 

The  act  of  June  14.  1880,  authorized  the 
United  States  to  take  over  the  project  for 
maintenance  and  Improvement,  the  channel 
to  be  15  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide.  The 
River  and  HarbOT  Act  of  August  30,  1935, 
authorized  an  Increase  In  project  depth  to 
18  feet  over  a  width  of  80  feet,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Paw  Paw  River  to  Ninth 
Street.  No  maintenance  work  has  been  per- 
formed on  the  canal  since  1948,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  no  ciurent  request 
for  its  maintenance.  This  section  of  the 
canal  is  now  used  as  a  diunping  ground  and 
the  water  is  badly  polluted. 

About  1,000  feet  of  the  reach  of  the  canal 
east  of  Ninth  Street,  including  the  turning 
basin,  was  not  recommended  for  improve- 
ment and  was  declared  a  nonnavigable  water 
of  the  United  States  and  abandoned,  by  the 
act  of  June  2.  1937  (50  Stat.  243).  This 
abandoned  channel  has  been  completely 
fUled  and  is  used  for  street  and  parking  pur- 
poses. 

HJl.  4646  would  authorize  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  additional  reach  of  the  canal 
extending  about  1,968  feet  westward  from 
the  west  line  of  Ninth  Street.  The  remain- 
ing section  of  the  canal,  approximately  1,600 
feet  to  the  confluence  with  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  would  continue  to  be  available  for 
navigation. 

The  city  of  Benton  Harbor  proposes  to 
fill  the  abandoned  section  of  the  canal,  and 
extend  the  streets  and  water  and  sewer  lines 
across  the  canal,  and  use  the  area  for  surface 
transportation,  public  parking,  and  in  con- 
nection with  proposed  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. It  would  make  accessible  an  area  of 
about  120  acres  for  industrial  expansion,  and 
permit  extension  of  sanitary  sewer  service 
to  the  industrial  area  north  of  the  canal, 
comprising  about  300  acres  on  which  are 
presently  located  10  industries  employing 
approximately  2,500  persons. 

The  canal  section  to  be  abandoned  is  not 
suitable  for  any  marine  use.  other  than  small 
noncommercial  craft  of  shallow  draft.  The 
city  has  acquired  the  land  fronting  on  St. 
Joseph  River,  which  is  more  suitable  for 
development  for  port  use. 


AMENDMENT  TO  NATIONAL 
,  CULTURAL  CENTER  ACT 
The  bill  (S.  1652)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  Act  to  extend  the 


termination  date  contained  therein,  and 
to  enlarge  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  (72  Stot.  1698)  Is 
amended  in  Its  last  claiise  by  striking  out 
the  word  "fifteen"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "thirty". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the 
National  Cultxu-al  Center  Act  (72  Stat.  1698) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  general  trustees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  each  such  tnistee  shall  hold  ofllce 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  for  a  term  of  ten 
years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occxuring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term,  (2)  the  terms 
of  any  members  appointed  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter Amendments  Act  of  1963  shall  expire  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  and  (3)  the  terms  of  the  first 
fifteen  members  appointed  to  the  Board 
piuvuant  to  the  amendments  made  by  the 
National  Cultiural  Center  Amendments  Act 
of  1963  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
on  September  1,  1964,  three  on  September  1, 
1966,  three  on  September  1,  1968,  three  on 
September  1,  1970,  and  three  on  September 
1.  1972." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  Act  (72  Stat.  1699) 
is  amended  in  its  second  sentence  by  deleting 
the  word  "eight"  and  subsUtutlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "twelve". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
National  CiUtural  Center  Act  (72  Stat.  1700) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "five"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "eight". 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional CvUtiiral  Center  Amendments  Act  of 
1963". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  362),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

Public  Law  874.  85th  Congress,  authorized 
the  establishment  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stltution  of  a  Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultvunl  Center,  composed  of  16  speci- 
fied Federal  officials,  members  ex  officio,  and 
15  general  trustees  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  cause  to  be  constructed  for  the  In- 
stitution, with  funds  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions,  a  building  to  be  designated 
as  the  National  Cultural  Center  on  a  site 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  bounded  by  Rock 
Creek  Parkway,  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  the 
proposed  Inner  Loop  Freeway,  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

The  Board  would  maintain  and  administer 
the  National  Ciiltural  Center  and  site  there- 
of, present  programs  of  the  performing  arts, 
lectures,  and  other  programs,  and  provide 
facilities  for  other  civic  activities.  There 
would  also  be  established  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Board 
and  make  recommendations  regarding  cul- 
tural activities  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Cen- 
ter. The  lands  for  the  National  Cultural 
Center  and  related  activities  would  be  ac- 
quired by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  with  plans  and  specifications 
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of  projects  In  certain  liver  basin  plans 
for  flood  control,  navigation,  and  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

Thfe'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 
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RICE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

The  bill  (S.  1604)  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  producer  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  353  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  added  by  Public 
Law  87-412,  is  amended  in  paragraph  (3), 
clause  (i)  thereof,  by  adding  Immediately 
following  the  word  "acquire"  the  language 
".  except  for  land,"  and  by  striking  out  the 
language  ",  and  any  land  owned  by  the 
transferor  to  which  any  of  the  transferred 
rice  history  acreagie  may  be  ascribed". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  364 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S. 
1604)  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, relating  to  the  transfer  of  producer  rice 
acreage  allotments,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommenda- 
tion  that  it   do  pass  without  amendment. 

This  bill  would  permit  a  rice  producer 
permanently  withdrawing  from  rice  produc- 
tion to  transfer  his  history  for  allotment 
purposes,  without  transferring  his  land  as 
required  by  existing  law.  It  applies  only 
in  areas  where  allotments  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  producer  history;  and  the  producer 
would  still  be  required  to  transfer  his  rice 
producing  equipment,  other  than  land. 
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RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  403)  to 
amend  section  316  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the 
time  by  which  a  lease  transferring  a  to- 
bacco acreage  allotment  may  be  filed  was 
annovmced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  passed  over 
and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


/^MENDMENT  TO  ACT  CREATING 
BOARD  FOR  THE  CONDEMNATION 
OP  INSANITARY  BUILDINGS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  994)  to  amend  the  act. 
en'itled  "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for 
the  Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  May  1,  1906, 
as  amended  was  considered,  ordered  to 


be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  Other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  1.  1906  (34  Stat.  157;  title  5, 
ch.  6.  D.C.  Code,  1961  edition) ,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  "same  manner  as  gen- 
eral taxes  are  collected  in  the  District  of 
Columbia",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"manner  provided  in  section  7  of  this  Act". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  7  of  said  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  "in  the 
same  manner  as  general  taxes  are  collected 
in  the  District  of  Colvmibia",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "as  provided  in  this  section"; 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided  further.  That  the  taxes  au- 
thorized to  be  levied  and  collected  under 
this  Act  may  be  paid  without  interest  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied. 
Interest  of  one-half  of  1  per  centiun  for  each 
month  or  part  thereof  shaU  be  charged  on 
all  unpaid  amounts  from  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days  from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied. 
Any  such  tax  may  be  paid  In  three  equal 
Installments  with  Interest  thereon.  If  any 
such  tax  or  part  thereof  shall  remain  unpaid 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
date  such  tax  was  levied,  the  property 
against  which  said  tax  was  levied  may  be  sold 
for  such  tax  or  unpaid  portion  thereof  with 
interest  and  penalties  thereon  at  the  next 
ensuing  annual  tax  sale  In  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  property 
sold  for  delinquent  general  real  estate  taxes, 
if  said  tax  with  Interest  and  penalties  thereon 
shall  not  have  been  paid  In  full  prior  to  said 
sale". 

(b)  Any  tax  levied  pursuant  to  such  Act 
approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  approved  August  28,  1954,  which  was 
levied  after  the  effective  date  of  such  Act  of 
August  28,  1954,  and  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  Interest  thereon,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  levied  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  notice  required  by  this 
Act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  served  when  served  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods:  (a)  when  forwarded  to  the 
last  known  address  of  the  owner  as  recorded 
in  the  real  estate  assessment  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  registered  or  certified 
mall,  with  return  receipt,  and  such  receipt 
shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  serv- 
ice upon  such  owner  If  such  receipt  is  signed 
either  by  the  owner  or  by  a  person  of  suitable 
age  and  discretion  located  at  such  address: 
Provided.  That  valid  service  upon  the  owner 
shall  be  deemed  effected  if  such  notice  shall 
be  refused  by  the  owner  and  not  delivered  for 
that  reason;  or  (b)  when  delivered  to  the 
person  to  be  notified;  or  (c)  when  left  at 
the  usual  residence  or  place  of  buslnefis  of 
the  person  to  be  notified  with  a  person  of 
suitable  age  and  discretion  then  resident  or 
employed  therein;  or  (d)  if  no  such  residence 
or  place  of  business  can  be  found  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  by  reasonable  search, 
then  If  left  with  any  person  of  suitable  age 
and  discretion  employed  at  the  office  of  any 
agent  of  the  person  to  be  notified,  which 
agent  has  any  authority  or  duty  with  refer- 
ence to  the  land  or  tenement  to  which  said 
notice  relates;  or  (e)  If  any  such  notice  for- 
warded by  registered  or  certified  mail  be 
returned  for  reasons  other  than  refusal,  or 
if  personal  service  of  any  such  notice,  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  cannot  be  effected, 
then  if  published  on  three  consecutive  days 
In  a  dally  newspaper  publ'.Ehcd  i:i  the  Dls- 
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trlct  of  Columbia;  or  (f)  if  by  reason  of  an 
outstanding  unrecorded  transfer  of  title  the 
name  of  the  owner  in  fact  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  then  If 
served  on  the  owner  of  record  In  a  manner 
hereinbefore  provided.  Any  notice  to  a  cor- 
poration shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
be  deemed  to  have  been  served  on  such  cor- 
poration if  served  ou  the  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  general  manager,  or  any  principal 
officer  of  such  corporation  In  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided  for  the  service  of  no- 
tices on  natural  persons  holding  property  in 
their  own  right;  and  notices  to  a  foreign 
corporation  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  if  served 
personally  on  any  agent  of  such  corporation, 
or  If  left  with  any  person  of  suitable  age 
and  discretion  residing  at  the  usual  resi- 
dence or  employed  at  the  iisual  place  of 
business  of  such  agent  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(b)  In  case  such  notice  Is  served  by  any 
method  other  than  personal  service,  notice 
shall  also  be  sent  to  the  owner  by  ordinary 
mall." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  366),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Cblum- 
bla,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  994) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  create 
a  Board  for  the  Condemnation  of  Insanitary 
Buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  piu-poses,"  approved  May  1,  1906, 
as  amended,  after  full  consideration,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
act  of  May  1,  1960.  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
August  28,  1954  (Public  Law  681,  83d  Cong.), 
so  as  to  correct  what  has  proved  to  be  cer- 
tain administrative  deficiencies  in  the  act. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  bring  the 
provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes  Into  conformity  with 
the  provisions  for  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes  applicable  to  special  assessments 
levied  for  public  Improvements  under  the  act 
of  July  25,  1935  (sec.  47-1103(b),  District  of 
Coliunbia  Code,  1951  edition). 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  repair  or  the 
demolition  by  the  District  of  Coliunbia  of 
buildings  condemned  under  such  law,  In  the 
event  the  owner  fails  to  comply  with  orders 
of  the  Board  for  the  Condemnation  of  In- 
sanitary Buildings  to  repair  or  demolish  such 
buildings.  Present  law  further  provides  that 
the  costs  Incurred  by  the  District  govern- 
ment In  repairing  or  demolishing  any  such 
buildings  be  assessed  as  a  tax  against  the 
property  and  collected  in  the  same  manner 
as  general  taxes  are  collected,  the  tax  assess- 
ment being  enforced  by  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty at  an  annual  tax  sale.  However,  there 
is  no  provision  for  a  specific  time  when  the 
assessment  shall  be  paid,  nor  does  It  provide 
for  Interest  on  delinquent  payments. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  act  of  May  1, 
1906,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
assessment  may  be  paid  without  interest 
within  60  days  after  the  assessment  Is  levied. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
a  month  or  portion  of  a  month  would  be 
charged  after  such  60-day  period.  The  tax 
would  be  payable  In  three  equal  install- 
ments, with  interest.  If  the  tax  Is  not  paid 
in  full  within  2  years  after  the  assessment 
is  levied,  the  property  would  be  subject  to 
sale  at  the  next  ensuing  tax  sale.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  any  tax  levied  after  August 
28,  1954,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  levied 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  dates  of  payment  and 
computing  Interest  thereon. 
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Another  deficiency  in  the  existing  law  Is 
the  specified  number  of  methods  of  giving 
notice  to  the  owner  of  the  property  affected 
of  the  proposed  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
Board.  Any  notice  required  by  this  act  to  be 
served  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served 
If  delivered  to  the  person  to  be  notified  or  if 
left  at  the  usual  residence  or  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  person  to  be  notified,  with  a 
person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion,  or  if 
no  such  residence  or  place  of  business  can 
be  found  In  the  District  by  reasonable  search, 
if  left  with  any  person  of  suitable  age  and 
discretion  employed  therein  at  the  office  of 
any  agent  of  the  person  to  be  notified.  If 
no  such  office  can  be  found  In  the  District  by 
reasonable  search,  notice  shall  be  forwarded 
by  registered  mall  to  the  last  known  address 
of  the  person  to  be  notified;  or  if  no  ad- 
dress be  known  or  can  by  reasonable  dili- 
gence be  ascertained,  or  If  any  notice  for- 
warded by  registered  mall  Is  returned  by  the 
post  office  authorities,  then  it  shall  be  pub- 
lished on  3  consecutive  days  in  a  daily  news- 
paper published  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  several  methods  must  be  followed  in 
chronological  order. 

The  bUl  amends  this  section  of  the  act  so 
that  any  order  of  precedence  is  eliminated 
and  permits  the  use  of  the  respective  meth- 
ods of  service  of  notice  without  the  necessity 
of  first  exhausting  any  other  method  of  ac- 
complishing service.  The  bill  provides  that 
in  case  such  notice  is  served  by  any  method 
other  than  personal  service,  notice  shall  also 
be  sent  to  the  owner  by  ordinary  mall. 

A  substantially  similar  bill  (S.  745)  was 
ptassed  by  the  Senate  in  the  86th  Congress 
on  April  10,  1959,  and  again  In  the  87th 
Congress  (S.  563). 

The  bill  was  requested  by  and  has  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  committee 
was  informed  that  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure would  incur  no  additional  cost  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  AT- 
TENDANCE AND  FOR  TAKING  OF 
SCHOOL  CENSUS  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  999)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  for  the  tak- 
ing of  a  school  census  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved February  4.  1925.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  n  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, for  the  taking  of  a  school  census  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  February  4,  1925  (43 
Stat.  807;  sec.  31-208,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edi- 
tion), is  amended  (1)  by  striking  there- 
from "all  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  eighteen  years  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  annually  thereafter  or  as  frequently" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  permanently 
or  temporarily  residing  in  the  DlsUict  of 
Columbia  as  frequently;"  and  (2)  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  "the  school  attended 
by  him,"  the  following:  "whether  such 
school  is  public  or  private." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  367),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  999) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  compulsory  school  attendance,  for  the 
taking  of  a  school  census  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
February  4.  1925,  after  full  consideration,  re- 
port favorably  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  exist- 
ing laws  as  to  assure  an  accurate  school  cen- 
sus, and  to  provide  a  greater  source  of  data 
for  anticipatory  planning  purposes  with  re- 
spect to  zoning  and  school  construction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  would 
specifically  accomplish  the  following: 

( 1 )  Provide  that  all  children  below  the  age 
of  18  years  be  listed  In  the  taking  of  the 
school  census.  Instead  of  the  present  require- 
ment that  only  those  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  18  years  be  listed.  The  committee  was 
informed  that  this  provision  is  desirable  and 
would  t>e  very  helpful  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation In  making  projections  of  future  en- 
rollments. It  would  also  be  of  assistance  in 
anticipatory  planning  with  respect  to  zoning 
and  school  construction,  with  the  ultimate 
result  benefiting  the  District  flnanciaUy; 

(2)  Provide  that  in  addition  to  the  name 
of  the  school  attended  by  the  child  as  re- 
quired by  the  census,  there  be  a  designation 
as  to  whether  such  school  is  public  or  pri- 
vate; and 

(3)  Provide  that  the  census  be  made  as 
frequently  as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  Board  of  Education  find  it  necessary 
and  desirable  to  do  so,  instead  of  annuaUy. 
as  now  required.  This  provision  was  recom- 
mended to  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  a 
more  economical  ^ise  of  funds  than  is  possible 
under  existing  law. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia favor  en«jCtment  of  the  bill.  They 
li^ormed  the  committee  that  enactment  of 
the  measure  could  result  In  a  financial  sav- 
ing to  the  District,  and  that  in  any  event, 
passage  would  involve  no  additional  expense. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health.  Edu- 
cation, Welfare,  and  Safety  held  public 
hearings  on  the  bill  on  March  26,  1963.  No 
one  appeared  in  opposition. 

An  identical  bill,  S.  560,  passed  the  Senate 
during  the  87th  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  TO  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOOD 
SERVICES  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1078)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  School  FVxxl 
Services  Act  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last 
sentence  of  section  5  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  School  Food  Services  Act  (66 
Stat.  369;  sec.  31-1404,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edl- 
tlon)  Is  amended  by  striking  the  comma  fol- 
lowing "motor  trucks"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and  by  striking  the  remain- 
der of  such  last  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  (sec.  31-1405,  D.C.  Code, 
1961  ed.),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  for  all 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Central 
Management,  Department  of  Food  Services, 
In  the  public  schools  of  the  CMstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia, Including  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for  personal  services  and  Government 
contributions  to  related  insurance  coats;  for 
the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  equipment  used  or  acquired  for  use 
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served  to  needy  pupils  whose  families  receive 
public  assistance  and  lunches  served  to  needy 
pupils  whose  families  do  not  receive  public 
assistance. 

Public  Law  85-901,  enacted  by  the  85th 
Congress,  provides  authorization  for  reim- 
bursement to  be  made  to  the  secondary 
schools  only  in  cases  where  free  lunches  are 
served  to  children  of  families  who  are  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance  granted  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  school  year,  September  1962  to 
June  1963,  142,994  lunches  were  served  with- 
out charge  to  needy  children  In  the  secondary 
schools.  Of  this  niunber,  51,236  were  reim- 
bursed for  from  public  funds  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  85-901.  Reimbursement  Is 
made  at  whatever  the  current  student  price 
is  at  a  given  time  and  for  this  year  that  price 
was  30  cents.  The  cost  of  the  remaining  91,- 
758  free  lunches  served  was  absorbed  in  the 
overall  operation  of  the  Department  of  Pood 
Services.  In  other  words  sufficient  "profit" 
was  made  on  the  lunches  sold  to  nonneedy 
students  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  defray  the  cost  of  furnishing  free 
or  reduced-cost  lunches  to  the  needy  stu- 
dents whose  families  did  not  receive  public 
assistance. 

If  the  Pood  Services  Pund  is  reimbursed 
with  public  funds  for  all  needy  lunches 
served  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  Pood 
Services  Department  will  be  able  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  meals  furnished,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  variety  of  food.  It 
will  also  make  it  possible  for  the  Department 
of  Pood  Services  to  pay  Its  cafeteria  workers 
a  better  vrage.  These  workers  are  currently 
receiving  $1.25  an  hour. 

The  cost  of  the  central  office  operation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  Is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $72,700  for  the  salaries  and  re- 
lated Insurance  costs  for  the  Director  and 
two  Assistant  Directors  and  for  eight  other 
employees  and  the  cost  of  providing  free 
lunches  to  needy  secondary  school  pupils 
whose  parents  do  not  receive  public  assist- 
ance payments  from  the  District  will  be  $30,- 
000,  making  the  total  estimated  annual  cost 
of  the  biU  $102,700. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  legislation,  the 
conunittee  urges  and  Is  most  hopeful  that 
the  Offlce  of  Central  Management  of  the 
Pood  Services  Department  takes  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
school  limches. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ixunbia  recommend  enactment  of  S.  1078. 
An  identical  bill,  S.  3314,  passed  the  Senate 
in  the  87th  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ACT  RELATING  TO 
REGISTERED  NURSES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  MINIMUM  AGE  LIMITA- 
TION FOR  REGISTRATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  1933)  to  amend  the  act 
of  February  9,  1907,  entitled  "An  act  to 
define  the  term  'registered  nurse'  and  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  nurses  in 
the  District  of  Columbia",  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  minimum  age  limita- 
tion for  registration  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  369) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:        | 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R. 
1933)  to  amend  the  act  of  February  9.  1907, 
entitled  "An  act  to  define  the  term  'regis- 
tered nurse'  and  to  provide  for  the  registra- 


tion of  nurses  in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  minimum 
age  limitation  for  registration,  after  full  con- 
sideration, report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommmend  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  pxupose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  lower  from  21  to  19  years 
the  age  requirement  for  registration  as  a 
nurse  by  the  Nurses'  Examining  Board  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  present  law  states  that  no  nurse  shall 
be  registered  In  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  21  years.  The 
committee  is  informed  that  an  Increasing 
number  of  students  are  graduating  from 
nursing  schools  before  they  reach  21  years 
of  age,  and  these  students  who  do  not  meet 
the  District's  age  requirement  take  an  ex- 
amination in  another  State  and  practice 
nursing  temporarily  and/or  permanently  in 
these  other  Jxirlsdlctlons.  Further  Informa- 
tion furnished  the  committee  indicates  that 
20  States  presently  have  no  minimum  age  re- 
quirement for  registration  of  nurses,  and 
the  age  requirements  in  the  other  States, 
with  the  exception  of  North  Dakota  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  range  from  18  to  20 
years. 

The  Graduate  Nurses'  Association,  the  Cap- 
ital City  School  of  Nursing,  the  Lucy  Webb 
Hayes  School  of  Niu-slng,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center  School  of  Nursing  all 
\irged  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health,  Edu- 
cation. Welfare,  and  Safety  held  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  on  March  26,  1963.  No  one 
appeared  in  opposition. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
requested  Introduction  of  this  measure  and 
recommend  its  enactment. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  not  involve  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ACT  REGULATING 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OP 
COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES  SO  AS 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  TREATMENT  OP 
MINORS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2485)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
make  regulations  to  prevent  and  control 
the  spread  of  communicable  and  prevent- 
able diseases."  approved  August  11, 
1939.  as  amended,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2.  line  21.  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", to  insert  "The  Director  of  Public 
Health  or  his  authorized  agent  shall 
exercise  reasonable  diligence  in  ascer- 
taining the  whereabouts  of  a  parent,  or 
of  a  person  standing  in  loco  parentis  to 
such  minor,  and  if  such  whereabouts  are 
ascertained  shall  as  soon  as  practical 
notify  such  parent  or  loco  parentis  that 
such  minor  Is  affected  with  a  venereal 
disease,  or  is  a  carrier  of  a  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  whether  he  has  received  or 
refused  such  treatment." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendmexit  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  370) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (HJt. 
2485)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colximbia  to  make  regiUations  to 
prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  communi- 
cable and  preventable  dlseiise,"  approved  Au- 
gust  11,  1939,  as  amended,  after  full  con- 
sideration, report  favorably  thereon  with  an 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  Page  2, 
line  23,  Immediately  after  the  period  insert 
the  following  sentence : 

"The  Director  of  Public  Health  or  his  au- 
thorized agent  shall  exercise  reasonable  dili- 
gence in  ascertaining  the  whereabouts  of  a 
parent,  or  of  a  person  standing  in  loco  pa- 
rentis to  such  minor,  and  if  eath  where- 
abouts are  ascertained  shall  as  soon  as  prac^ 
tical  notify  such  parent  or  loco  parentis  that 

Table  1. — Venereal  diseoBae  cases 


such  minor  is  affected  with  a  venereal  dis- 
ease, or  is  a  carrier  of  a  venereal  disease, 
and  whether  he  has  received  or  refused  such 
treatment." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  existing  law  so  as  to  authorise  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  District 
of  Colvunbia  to  treat  minors  for  venereal 
disease  upon  their  own  consent,  when  they 
present  themselves  voluntarily  to  the  De- 
partment's health  centers,  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  obtain  such  permission  from  their 
parents  or  guardians.  However,  the  commit- 
tee amended  the  measure  to  provide  that  the 
Director  of  Public  Health,  or  his  authorized 
agent,  shall  exercise  reasonable  diligence  in 
ascertaining  the  whereabout  of  a  parent,  or 
of  a  person  standing  in  loco  parentis  to  such 
minor,  and  if  such  whereabouts  are  ascer- 
tained shall  as  soon  as  practical  notify  such 
parent  or  loco  parentis  that  such  minor  is 
affected  with  a  venereal  disease,  or  is  a 
carrier  of  a  venereal  disease,  and  whether  or 
not  he  has  received  or  refxised  such  treat- 
ment. 


At  present,  minors  for  whom  parental  con- 
sent for  treatment  of  gonorrhea  cannot  be 
obtained  axe  given  only  oral  antibiotics, 
which  are  relatively  sale  to  administer  but 
are  not  the  drugs  of  choice,  since  effective 
treatment  is  assured  only  by  injections,  and 
also  because  oral  medication  Is  impractical 
in  patients  who  are  irresponsible  or  careless. 
In  the  case  of  syphilis,  there  is  no  prophy- 
lactic agent  other  than  penicillin,  and  hence 
minors  who  have  been  exposed  to  this  disease 
receive  no  treatment  whatever  without  pa- 
rental consent.  According  to  testimony  pre- 
sented in  a  public  hearing  on  March  26,  1963, 
approximately  10,000  persons  per  year  are  re- 
ported to  the  District  of  Colxmiibia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  as  having  venereal 
disease  and  approximately  3,000  of  these  are 
minors. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  graphi- 
cally illustrated  by  the  following  statistics 
which  were  reported  to  this  committee  by  the 
Biu-eau  of  Disease  Control  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Health  Department: 


Ago 


Total.... 

Under  15y«sar8 
16  to  10  years.. 
30  to  24  years.. 
25  to  29  years.. 
30  to  34  years.. 
35  to  39  years.. 


Total 
cases 

Syphilis 

Gonor- 
rhea 

other 
vene- 
real 
disease 

Total 

Pri- 
mary 
and 
second- 
ary 

Early 
latent 

other 

10,573 

2,162 

723 

383 

1,056 

8.219 

192 

"  li 

26  ! 
21 

ao 

80 
1.639 
3.442 
1.855 
1,093 
747 

14 

156 
322 
281 
222 
172 

4 
106 
210 
165 
100 
58 

38" 

81 
70 
76 
37 

10 
12 
31 

46 
46 
77 

66 

1.4.56 

3, 059 

1..S48 

K-SO 

555 

reported  by  all  sources  by  age:  District  of  Columbia,  calendar  year  1968,  all  races 


Age 


40  to  44ye.'»rs 

45  to  49  years 

.'.0  to  .54  years 

55  Ut  .59  years 

<iO  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 
Not  stated  


Total 
cases 


Syphilis 


Total 


Pri- 
mary 
and 
second- 
ary 


Early 
latent 


519 

171 

34 

310 

147 

18 

202 

126 

11 

162 

126 

6 

131 

112 

2 

185 

175 

1 

208 

138 

8 

26 

15 

12 

4 

9 

3 

12 


other 


111 
114 
103 
116 
101 
171 
118 


Gonor- 
rhea 


334 

154 
67 
33 
19 
9 
6« 


other 
vene- 
real 
disease 


14 
9 
9 
3 


Table  2.~Venereal  disease  cases  and  case  rates  by  stage  and  disease;  District  of  Columbia,  calendar  years  1963-62,  ail 


reuses 


Venereal  disease 


Total,  venereal  disease... 

Syphilis,  total 

Primary  and  secondary... 

Early  latent 

Late  and  late  latent 

Congenital 

Not  stated 

Gonorrhea 

Otlier  veneral  disease ., 


Number  of  eases 


1962 


10,573 


2,1«2 

723 

383 

1,006 

48 

2 

8,219 

192 


1961 


11,119 


2,037 

627 

336 

1,043 

30 

1 

8,652 

430 


1960 


13,234 


2,660 
518 
456 

1,553 
42 


1959 


13, 181 


2,015 
323 
344 

1,315 
33 


10,262  10,926 
403       240 


1958 


12,201 


2,019 
181 
368 

1,428 
42 


10,077 
106 


1957 


10.226 


1,519 
141 
226 

1,116 
36 


8,661 

661 


1956 


13, 176 


2,103 

60 

323 

1,773 
37 


10,  i 


94 


1955 


12,336 


2,101 
44 

i305 
1,700 

r  ^ 
Id,  090 

144 


1954     1953 


15,614 


3,382 

60 

526 

2,722 

74 


10.938 
1,194 


16.608 


4,189 

78 

828 

3,186 

97 


12,084 
425 


Rate  per  100,000  population 


1962 


1,350.5 


276.2 

92.3 

4a9 

128.5 

6.1 

.3 

1,049.8 

24.6 


1961 


1,420.2 


260.2 

80.1 

42.9 

133.2 

3.8 

.1 

1,105.1 

54.9 


1960 


1,711.1 


332.2 

67.0 

69.0 

200.8 

6.4 

0 

1,326.9 

52.1 


1959 


1,698.8 


259.7 

41.6 

44.3 

169.6 

4.3 

0 

1,408.2 

30.0 


1958 


1,546.8 


256.0 

22.9 

46.7 

181.0 

6.3 

0 

1,277.5 

13.3 


1957       1066       1066       1054       1053 


1,208.4 


192.9 

17.9 

28.7 

141.7 

4.6 

0 

1,098.4 

7.1 


1,601.0 


281.4 

7.7 

41.5 

227.6 

4.7 

0 

1,307.5 

12.1 


1,556.6 


265.1 

5.6 

38.5 

214.6 

6.6 

0 

1.273.2 
1&2 


1,942.2 


423.4 

7.5 

65.8 

340.8 

0.3 

0 

1,360.3 

140.5 


2,047.6 


513.7 

0.6 

101.6 

390.7 

11.9 

0 

1,481.8 

62.1 


Note.— Rates  based  on  estimated  midyear  populaticm:  1962  rates  based  on  1961  estimated  population. 
Table  ^.—  Venereal  disease  case  rates  for  cases  reported  by  all  sources  by  age:  District  of  Columbia,  calendar  year  1962,  all  races 


Age 


^ToUl 

Under  15  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years....' 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39  years 


Total 
ease* 


1,350.5 


38.5 
3,121.9 
5,560.6 
3,486.8 
2,081.9 
1,385.9 


SyphUis 


Total 


276.2 


6.7 
297.1 
530.2 
528.2 
422.9 
310.1 


Pri- 
mary 
and 
second- 
ary 


02.3 


1.0 
201.0 
330.3 
310.2 

ioa5 

107.6 


Early 
latent 


48.0 


0 

72.4 
130.0 
131.6 
144.8 

68.6 


other 


134.0 


4.8 
22.0 
50.1 
86.5 
87.  B 
142.9 


Gonor- 
rhea 


1,049.8 


31.7 

2,773.3 
4.941.8 
2,909.8 
1,619.0 
1.029.7 


Other 
vene- 
real 
disease 


24.5 


0 

51.4 
08.5 
48.9 
40.0 
37.1 


Age 


40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years 

55  to  59  years 

60  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over. 
Not  stJite<i 


Total 
cases 


071.0 
587.1 
413.0 
305.1 
384.2 
261.3 


Syphilis 


Total 


320.2 
278.4 
258.2 
307.3 
328.4 
247.2 


Pri- 
mary 
and 
second- 
ary 


63.7 
34.1 
22.5 
14.6 
5.0 
1.4 


Early 

latent 


48.7 
28.4 
24.6 

ftS 
26.4 

4.2 


Other 


Gonor- 
rliea 


207.0 
215.0 
211.1 
282.0 
206.2 
241.6 


626.5 

201.7 

137.3 

8a5 

55.7 

12.7 


Otiier 
vene- 
real 
disease 


26.2 
17.0 
ia4 

7.3 

0 

1.4 


Note.-  RaU*s  i>er  100,000  eictiinated  midyear  population,  1061. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  PILE  1963 
TOBACCO   ALLOTMENT   LEASES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  340,  House 
Joint  Resolution  403. 


The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  403)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 


lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotment may  be  filed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint 
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resolution,  whlcl: 
reacUnc,  was  re4d 
passed. 
Mr.  MAMSPTSUD 


ai 


ask  unanimous 
in  the  RscoRD 
port  (No.  365), 
of  the  Joint  resolution 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


Mr.  President.  I 

(^nsent  to  have  printed 

excerpt  from  the  re- 

4zplaining  the  piirposes 


reaoli  ition 


appUc  kble 
tb» 


oondl Ions 


the 


This  Joint 
file  leases  of  1083 
with   the  county 
after  the  enactmeitt 
It  would  be 
upon   prior   to 
or   June   15,   IMS. 
would   thus  aflorc 
who  met  all 
allotment  leases, 
qulrcment  that 
county  committee 
Ing  time  In  the 
has  been  permltt^ 
1963  crops,  and 
Ings  have 
PubUc  Law  87-63C 
the  law  to  provide 
that  provided  by 
for  1063. 

S.  681,  passed  bj 
provad  by  the 
Ing  authority,  wltfi 
an  additional  2 

The  tobacco 
so  prompt  passage 
In  order  that  the 
by  It  may  market 
alty. 


consequi  sntly 


Mr.  MANSFIE 


brings  to  an  en( 
on  the  calendar 
Jection,  for  the 
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July  22 


was  ordered  to  a  third 
the  third  time,  and 


objection,  the  excerpt 
printed  in  the  Recohd, 


extends  the  time  to 
tbbacco  acreage  allotments 
:ommlttee  until   20  days 
of  this  Joint  resolution, 
only  to  leases  agreed 
normal    planting   time, 
whichever   is  earlier.     It 
relief    to  those  farmers 
of  the  law  regarding 
izcept  the  procedural  re- 
leases be  filed  with  the 
;>rlor  to  the  normal  plant- 
Allotment  leasing 
only  for  the  1062  and 
and  mlsunderstand- 
occiirred  both  years, 
added  subsection  (g)  to 
relief  last  year  similar  to 
Joint  Resolution  403 


c  mnty. 


mli  takes: 


I  ouse 


Congress  but  not  yet  ap- 
Pre^ident,  would  extend  leas- 
minor  amendments,  for 
yeaks. 

markets  open  about  July  25, 

of  this  measure  Is  urgent 

tobacco  farmers  affected 

1  belr  tobacco  without  pen- 


iD.   Mr.  President,  that 
the  call  of  the  items 
which  there  is  no  ob- 
belng. 


o 


tine 


TRANSBIISSIOI     AND    DISPOSITION 
OP  ELECTRK  '  ENERGY  GENERAT- 
ED AT  FAIXX  )N  DAM  ON  THE  RIO 
GRANDE  RIVER 
BCANSPnLD. 


Mr 

know  that 
(HJl.  4062)  is 
It  is  my 

granted  unanimctus 
measure  to  the 
and  Insular 
ing  correct? 

The 
Senator  Is  correc 


Caleidar 

stJl 

underst  mding 


Affa  rs 


Mr.  President.  I 

No.   321,  the  bill 

listed  on  the  calendar. 

that  the  Senate 

consent  to  refer  that 

Committee  on  Interior 

Is  my  understand- 


PRESID  NO    OFFICER.      The 


COM  £ERCIAL       FISHERY 


\ND     DEVELOPMENT 


STATE 

RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  62"] )  to  promote  State  com- 
research  and  develop- 
ment projects,  a  id  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pendmg  business? 

The    PRESn^G    OFFICER.       The 
^Is  Senate  bill  627. 

Mr.  MANSFOtjD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

For  the  infoimation  of  Senators.  I 
should  make  an  <  xplanation.  On  Thurs- 
day last  it  was  i  tated  by  the  leadership 
that  the  pending  business  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  mom  ng  hour  today  would  be 


the  UU  S.  646. 
bill.    Because  o 


the  so-called  chancery 
situations  which  have 


come  to  light  ilnce  that  time,  it  has 


been  decided  that  the  bill  will  not  be 
taken  up  today,  but  will  be  the  pending 
order  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business  onlif  onday  next. 


THE  X-15  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Nowadays  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
exploits  of  some  of  our  famed  scientists, 
technicians,  and  others  who  are  working 
in  the  field  of  science,  especially  in  the 
atmosphere.  There  is  one  group  about 
which  we  hear  all  too  little,  but  whose 
contributions  to  the  development  of  the 
atmosphere  have  been  many,  striking, 
daring,  and  have  been  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  refer,  first,  to  the 
intrepid  pioneers  who  work  in  what  is 
known  as  the  X-15  project. 

On  Friday  a  U.S.  research  airplane — 
the  X-15^flew  to  a  height  of  nearly  67 
miles  and  set  a  world  record  for  winged 
aircraft. 

The  flight  was  the  90th  in  an  11 -year- 
old  program  which  has  set  many  marks, 
not  just  for  speed  and  altitude,  but  for  its 
contributions  to  aeronautical  research 
and  as  an  example  of  teamwork  among 
agencies  of  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  X-15  program  is  conducted  co- 
operatively by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  by  the  North 
American  Aviation  Co.,  the  builder  of  the 
airplane. 

When  the  stubby-winged  rocket  plane 
reached  its  new  altitude  record  last  Fri- 
day it  was  piloted  by  a  civilian,  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Walker,  chief  test  pilot  for 
NASA.  But  Walker  took  the  record  away 
from  another  X-15  test  pilot,  MaJ.  Rob- 
ert White  of  the  Air  Force. 

Last  summer,  in  the  White  House  rose 
garden.  President  Kennedy  presented  the 
Robert  J.  Collier  Trophy  to  four  of  the 
X-15  test  pilots  in  recognition  of  what 
was  described  as  "the  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  aeronautics  or  astronautics  in 
America  with  respect  to  improving  the 
performance  efficiency  or  safety  of  air 
and  space  vehicles."  The  men  accepting 
the  Collier  Trophy  were  Mr.  Walker, 
Major  White,  Cmdr.  Forrest  S.  Petersen 
of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  A.  Scott  Crossfield. 
a  test  pilot  for  North  American  Aviation. 

Other  men  who  have  flown  the  X-15 
include  NASA  test  pilots  John  B.  McKay 
and  Neil  Armstrong  and  Air  Force  Maj. 
Robert  Rushworth.  Earlier  this  month 
Major  Rushworth  deliberately  crippled 
his  X-15  by  shutting  off  all  electronic 
stability  controls  while  traveling  at  more 
than  five  times  the  speed  of  sound.  The 
purpose  of  the  simulated  breakdown  was 
to  test  the  natural  stability  of  the  air- 
craft and  to  see  if  the  pilot  could  fly 
manually.  Major  Rushworth  proved  it 
could  be  done. 

Mr,  Walker,  the  new  holder  of  the  air- 
craft altitude  record  of  350,000  feet,  also 
holds  the  world's  aircraft  speed  record 
based  on  an  X-15  flight  last  year.  He 
is  42  years  old,  c(xnes  from  Washington, 
Pa.,  and  has  been  a  test  pilot  for  18  years. 
He  is  married  and  has  four  children. 

Joe  Walker  called  last  Friday's  flight 
the  smoothest  of  the  24  he  has  made  in 
the  X-15.    At  a  news  conference  after 


landing,  Mr.  Walker,  with  a  space-age 
flair  for  description,  said  the  sky  at  67 
miles  up  was  "like  a  black  velvet  photog- 
rapher's curtain."  He  added  that  he 
was  able  to  look  below  him  and  distin- 
guish parts  of  Mexico,  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin.  California's  Imperial  Valley,  and 
the  U.S.  cities  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  Mon- 
terey, Calif.;  and  Winslow.  Ariz.  During 
his  record  climb,  Mr.  Walker  traveled 
about  315  ground  miles.  His  speed 
reached  about  3.866  miles  an  hour,  but 
not  fast  enough  to  break  his  own  record. 

From  the  time  his  needle-nosed  rocket 
plane  was  dropped  from  under  the  wing 
of  a  B-52  at  an  altitude  of  over  40,000 
feet  until  he  touched  his  steel  skids  down 
on  the  clay  of  Rogers  Dry  Lake,  Walker 
had  been  airborne  for  only  about  10 
minutes.  The  powered  portion  of  his 
flight,  when  the  big  rocket  engine 
kicked  the  X-15  Into  a  67-mile-high  arc, 
lasted  85  seconds.  At  that,  the  engine 
burned  two  seconds  longer  than  had 
been  programed  and  a  surprised  Walker 
later  credited  those  short  2  seconds  of 
extra  thrust  for  the  fact  that  he  landed 
with  a  new  altitude  record.  "I  thought 
my  altimeter  was  whacky,"  he  said  when 
he  landed. 

During  his  flight,  Mr.  Walker  had 
reached  the  fringes  of  space.  Out  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  he  briefly  had  expe- 
rienced weightlessness.  He  had  con- 
trolled his  craft  with  reaction  Jets  simi- 
lar In  principle  to  those  used  to  control 
the  Mercury  spacecraft.  His  pattern  for 
reentry  into  the  earth's  atmosphere  was 
like  that  of  a  spacecraft  and  even  the 
X-15's  color— dull  black — was  dictated 
by  the  necessity  to  reduce  the  searing 
heat  of  reentry.  Even  so,  the  tempera- 
ture climbed  so  high  during  Mr.  Walker's 
plunge  back  into  the  atmosphere  that  the 
paint  on  his  aircraft  glowed  red.  Mr. 
Walker,  as  a  civilian,  is  not  eligible  to 
earn  the  military  astronaut's  wings  al- 
though this  was  the  third  time  he  had 
passed  the  qualifying  50-mile  mark. 

But  astronaut  or  no.  there  cim  be  no 
question  that  Mr.  Walker  and  all  the 
members  of  the  X-15  team  are  pioneers 
of  the  space  age.  The  solid  contribu- 
tions of  the  X-15  program  have  been 
many  and  valuable.  They  include  in- 
formation on  aerodynamic  heating,  the 
behavior  of  the  boundary  layer,  the 
effect  of  noise  levels  on  aircraft  struc- 
tures, measurement  of  friction  drag  on 
aircraft  skin,  new  control  systems,  new 
piloting  techniques,  new  landing  gear 
designs  and  new  ways  of  measuring 
landing  gear  loads,  better  instrument 
displays,  and  many  other  improvements 
to  "performance,  eflBciency.  or  safety  of 
air  and  space  vehicles."  In  addition,  \ 
during  the  current  series  of  tests,  the 
X-15  Is  being  used  to  carry  scientific 
experiments  into  space.  One  of  these 
experiments  will  use  a  camera  which 
may  give  us  the  first  meaningful  photo- 
graphs of  stars  taken  from  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Speed  and  altitude 
records  may  be  the  incidental  contribu- 
tions of  the  remarkable  X-15  program. 
More  significant  in  the  long  run  is  the 
information  and  experience  it  has  pro- 
vided and  continues  to  provide  about 
this  strange  new  sea  of  space  upon  which 
man  has  embarked. 
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These  men  are  heroes  in  the  stricter 
connotation  of  that  word.  They  carry 
out  their  duties  and  their  obligatidns 
with  dignity  and  Integrity.  It  is  a  per- 
sonal pleasure  for  me  at  this  time  to 
take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  give 
what  personal  recognition  I  can  to  this 
outstanding  group  of  teammates  who 
have  performed  so  well  and,  in  effect. 
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so  silently  in  behalf  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  They  have  earned  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  Nation  and  we 
in  the  Senate  salute  and  commend 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  vari- 
ous statements  relative  to  the  worK  being 
performed  by  this  team,  as  well  as  cer- 


tain newspaper  articles  concerning  the 
latest  advance  of  the  X-15  hito  space. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reccwo,  as  follows: 


N.-iTioNAL  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admimstbation,  Flight  Research  Center.  Edwards,  Calif. 

X-16  flight  log 


Numbor 


Date 


Flight  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

« 

7 

8 

» , 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

36 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


48 

49 

SO 

51 

62 

53 

54 

66 

66 

57 

68 

69 

60 

61 

62 

03 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68... 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74.... 
75. . . 

70 

77 

7N.. 
79... 

>il 

W 

S3 

M 

86 " 

87 

«8... 


90. 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
Aug. 
Aug. 


8.1969 
17, 1959 
17,1959 
5,1959 
23,1960 
11.1960 
17,1960 
17,1960 
25,1960 
Mar.  29, 1960 
Mar.    8,1960 
13.1960 
19,1960 
6,1960 
12,1960 
19,1960 
26,1960 
4,1960 
12,1960 
19,1960 
Sept.  10, 1960 
Sept.  23, 1960*'' 
Oct.    20.1960 
Oct.    28,1960 
Nov.    4,1960 
Nov.  16, 1960 
Nov.  17,1960 
Nov.  22, 1960 
Nov.  30, 1960 
Dec.     6. 1960 
9,1960 
1,1961 
7,1961 
7,1961 
30,1961 
21,1961 
May  25,1961 
June  23,1961 
Aug.  10,1961 
Sept.  12, 1961 
Sept.  28, 1961 
Oct.      4, 1961 
11,1961 
11,1961 
19, 1961 
20.1961 
10,1962 


Dec. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

\lay 

May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

.Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 


17,1962 

6,1962 

19,1962 

20.1962 

30,1962 

8, 1962 

23,1962 

1.1962 

7,1962 

12,1962 

21,1962 

27,1962 

29,1962 

16, 1962 

17,1962 

18,1962 

26. 1962 
2.1962 
8,1962 

14, 19C2 

20,1962 

29,1962 

28, 1902 

4.1962 

9, 1962 

23,1962 

9, 1962 

14,1962 

2U,  1962 

17. 1963 
11.1963 
18,1963 
2.V  1963 

2,1963 
14,1963 
15, 1963 
29,1963 
18,1963 
25.1963 
27,1963 

9,1963 
18,1963 
19,1963 


1-1-5 

2-1-3 

2-2-« 

2-3-9 

1-2-7 

2-4-11 

2-5-12 

2-6-13. 

1-3-8 

2-7-15 

2-8-16 

1-4-9 

1-5-10 

1-6-11 

1-7,12 

1-8-13 

2-9-18 

1-9-17 

1-10-19 

1-11-21 

1-12-23 

1-13-25 

1-14-27 

1-16-28 

1-16-29 

2-10-21 

1-17-30 

2-11-22. 

1-18-31 

2-12-23 

1-19-32 

1-20-35 

1-21-36 

2-13-26 

2-14-28 

2-15-29 

2-16-31 

2-17-33 

1-22-37 

2-18-34 

2-19-35 

1-23-39 

2-20-36 

1-24-40 

2-21-37 

3-1-2 

1-26-44 


3-2-3 

8-8-7 

1-26-46 

3-4-8 

1-27-48 

2-22-40 

1-28-49 

2-23-43 

l-»-60. 

3-5-9 

3-6-10 

1-30-51 

2-24-44 

1-31-52 _. 

3-7-12 

2-25-45 

1-32-53 

3-8-16 

2-26-46 

3-9-18 

2-27H7 

2-28-48 

2-29-50 

3-10-19 

2-30-51 

3-11-20 

2-31-52 

3-12-22 

3-13-23 

3-14-24 

1-33-54 

3-15-25 

1-34-.M 

3-16-26 

3-17-28 

1-35-56 

3-18-29 

3-19-30 

1-36-57 

3-20-31 

1-37-59 

1-38- 

3-21- 


Pilot 


Crossfield 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.—.do 

.—.do 

do 

Walker 

Crossfield 

...Ido 

White 

Walker 

White 

Walker 

White 

Crossfield 

Walker 

White 

Walker 

White 

Petersoi 

do 

McKay 

Rushworth 

Crossfield 

Rushworth 

Crossfield.:.... 

Armstrong 

Crossfield 

Armstrong 

McKay .... 

White 

do 

Walker 

White 

Walker 

White ^.... 

Petersen 

Walker ■... 

Petersen 

Rushworth 

White 

Walker 

White 

Armstrong 

Petersen 


Armstrong 

do 

Walker 

Aniistroug 

Walker ;. 

Rushworth 

....do 

White.. 

Walker 

White 

do 

Walker 

McKay 

W.ilkcr 

White 

McKay 

.\rmstrong 

Walker.. 

Rushworth 

Walker. 

Rushworth 

do 

McKay 

Rushworth 

McKay 

Rushworth 

McKay 

White 

Walker 

do 

RiLsh  worth 

Walker.  ... 

McKay , 

Walker 

Rushworth 

McKay 

Walker 

Rashworth 

Walker 

Rushwortli 

Walker 

Rushworth 

Walker 


Mach 


0.79 
2.11 
2.16 
1.00 
2.53 
2.22 
1.67 
2.15 
2.00 
1.96 
2.03 
1.94 
2.56 
•->  20 
3.19 
2.31 
2.20 
3.31 
2.  5U> 
3.13 
3.23 
1.68 
1.94 
2.02 
1.96 
2.97 
1.90 
2.51 
1.75 
2.85 
1.80 
1.88 
3.50 
4.43 
3.95 
4.62 
4.90 
5.27 
4.11 
5.25 
6.30 
4.30 
5.21 
6.74 
6.04 
3.76 
.97 

6.61 
4.06 
6.69 
5.31 
4.94 
4.34 
5.03 
5.42 
6.39 
5.02 
5.08 
6.92 
4.95 
6.37 
.S.45 
6.18 
5.74 
.V07 
4.40 
.V25 
5.24 
5.12 
4.22 
5.17 
5.46 
5.47 
1.49 

5.65 

5.6 

.VO 

4.24 

5.54 

.V44 

4.86 

5.17 

5.55 

6.57 

4.79 

5.44 

4.73 


Miles  per 
hour 


622 
1,393 
1,419 
660 
1,669 
1,466 
1,036 
1,419 
1,320 
1.293 
1,340 
1,?55 
1.689 
1.542 
2,111 
1.590 
1.452 
2,196 
1,772 
1.966 
2,182 
1,108 
1,280 
1.333 
1,282 
1,960 
1,254 
1,656 
1,155 
1,881 
1,188 
1,242 
2,275 
2,906 
2,760 
3,074 
3,300 
3,603 
2,735 
3,614 
3,600 
2,830 
3,647 
3,900 
4,093 
2,602 
646 


3,765 

2,830 

3.866 

3,789 

3,489 

3,624 

3,460 

3,676 

3,672 

3,517 

3,641 

4,104 

3,280 

3,674 

3,784 

3,474 

3,989 

3,438 

2,943 

3,747 

3,, '134 

3.447 

2,765 

3.493 

3,716 

3,764 

1,P19 

3,742 

3,886 

3.7Iff 

2,795 

3,682 

3,545 

3,511 

3,443 

3,886 

3,750 

3,477 

3,784 

3,546 

3,680 

3,818 

3.806 


Maximum 

altitude 

(feet,  mean 

sea  level) 


37,550 
52. 341 
61.781 
45, 462 
66,844 
88,116 
42,640 
52,640 
48,630 
49,982 
51.356 
48  000 
59,496 
60.938 
77,882 
108.997 
51,282 
78,112 
136,600 
75,982 
79.864 
53.043 
53.800 
60.700 
48,900 
81,200 
54,750 
61,900 
48,840 
53,374 
50,095 
49,780 
78,150 
77,460 
169,600 
105,000 
107,500 
107, 700 
78,200 
114,300 
100,800 
78,000 
217,000 
106,600 
101,600 
81,000 
44,760 

133,600 

179,000 

154,000 

207.500 

246, 700 

70,400 

100,400 

132,600 

103,600 

184,600 

246, 700 

123,700 

83,200 

107,000 

314,750 

82,500 

98,900 

144,500 

90,877 

193, 000 

88,900 

97,200 

68,200 

121,200 

130,200 

134,  .^00 

.•a.  y.so 

141, 40U 
157,000 
270,  (XXI 

73,000 

92,000 
106.000 
130,000 

95,000 
123,000 

92,000 
132,000 
112,000 
286,000 
223,000 
103,000 
360,000 


Remarks 


Planned  glide  flight. 
1st  powered  flight. 

Engine  fire;  fuselage  structural  failure  on  landinc 


1st  Government  fiight. 


1st  flight  with  XLR-9  design  engine. 
iBt  restart  with  XLR-99  design  engine. 

Ist  hot-note  fiight. 

Last  LR-ll  flight. 

l8t  Oovemment  XLR  99  flight. 


Flight  made  with  lower  ventral  off. 
Outer  panel  of  left  windshield  cracked. 

Design  speed  achieved. 
1st  fiight  tot  X-18  No.  8. 

Emergency  landing  on  Mud  Lake  after  engine  Mled  to 
Hgbt. 


Design  altitude  flight. 

Speed  record. 

FAX  world  altitude  record. 

This  and  all  following  flight*  without  lower  veotnL 


!  I 


13054 


Ifttxn  th»  Wi 
Z-15  PILOT  Bats 


Mhngtoi 


Iciy 


Petes 


-ye  IT 


Ant 
Veteran  X-15  plldt 
coming  tbe  worl  I 

pilot  WM  "JUBt  XX  7 

He  eald  ha  tax 
about  not 

"RacordB  we  «1 
the  greying  41 
mlready  wu  the 
when  ha  act  a 
(3M.000  feet) 

He  regards 
the  glamor. 

Yesterday's  fllgbt 
world  altitude  mirk 
feet)  set  last  yeaj 
Force  MaJ.  Bob  wilte. 

PUot  Walker 
of  60  miles, 
record,  apparently 
from  the  X-15's 

He  said  he  did 
high  untU  after 

"I  saw  the 
850,000  feet,  but 
and  didn't  pay 

At    the    top   of 
Walker  said,  "It 

He  later 
to  a  "black  velvet 


Bass,  Caut..  July  20. — 
Joe  Walker  says  that  he- 
's highest  flying  airplane 

Job." 

't  "bothered  in  the  least 

og  as  a  winged  astronaut. 

In  a  day's  work,"  drawled 

-old  father  of  four,  who 

grorld's  fastest  flying  pilot 

altitude  mark  of  67  miles 


yes^rday. 
flylifg  ss  a  business  and  shuns 

surpassed  the  prevloiis 

of  69.6  miles   (314,750 

by  another  X-15  pilot.  Air 


whleb 


!7,( 


overshot  his  scheduled  height 

also  would  have  been  a 

because  of  too  much  push 

,000-pound  thrust  engine. 

not  know  he  had  gone  so 

lis  flight  was  over. 

altimeter  needle  pointing  to 

flgured  it  was  Jxist  whacky 

attention  to  It." 
his   high-reaching   flight. 
Is  dark  up  here." 
the  dark  void  of  space 
photographer's  curtain." 


a  ly 


a  Lire 


compa  red 


Wi 


F»CK 


supi  emacy 


fare  U 


Edwasds  Ant 
other    spectacula : 
rocket-plane 
a   record   altltud^ 
July  19. 

The  climb 
mark  for  aircraft 
miles.     No   plant 
other  country 

Joseph  Walker, 
Space  Administration 
gp««A  Of  3fi66 
minute  flight — ^in 
than  expected. 


ml  es 


X-15   Vaui-ts   6 
RjcoKD  oir  3,88< 


dak 


sm  >othest 
fa  -ther 


■dwabos  An 
Bpmem  pUoi  Joaepft 
ezpectedly  high 
miles   Friday — ] 
balloon — then 
*^  thought  my 

"It  sure  Is 
TelTet  photographer 

"It  was  the 

**I  could  see 

nx'»  all  In  a 

Walker,  who 
nautlcs  and  Spa<le 
soctr  to  but  315, 
barely   surpasslni ; 
314.750   set  a 
Joseph  M.  White 

Instead,  the 
to  350,000  feet. 

Walker  attributed 
burned  85  seeonqs 
83.   giving  It   a 
skyward. 


yeir 


iroc  tet 


Plunging   back 
realm  of  near 
atmosphere, 
miles  an  hotir. 
mark  of  4,104 

To  determine 
to    eject 
350.000  feet  and 
100-foot  flahllne 
Experts  assinne 
to  check  data  to 
It  was  blocked 
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July  22 


n  (D.C.)   DaUy  News. 
ao.  1968] 

RaOOBB  FLXBHT  Wa8   "JXJST 

Mt  Job" 


n.S.  Is  No.  1 


Basz.  Caut. — In  an- 

demonstratlon    of    U.S. 

the  X-15  soared  to 

of    about    67    miles    on 


the  X-15's  own  world 
altitude  by  more  than  7 
built  by  Russia  or  any 
come  close. 

National  Aeronautics  and 

test  pilot,  attained  a 

an  hour  during  the  II- 

whlch  he  went  far  higher 


itXucB,   Snaps    Altttudx 
Mn.18  FEB  HovK  Flight 


FC  BCS 


Bass,  Caut..  Jm.T  19. — 

IL  Walker  shot  to  an  un- 

-15  altitude  of  nearly  67 

presumably    towing    a   small 

with  these  comments: 

altimeter  had  gone  wacky. 

up  there,  like  a  black 

's  curtain. 

flight  I've  ever  had. 
than  I  could  see. 
s  work." 

for  the  National  Aero- 
Agency,  was  supposed  to 
100  feet   (about  60  miles), 
the   old   X-15   record   of 
ago  by  Air  Force  MaJ. 


d  ly'i 
fles 


plane  soared  feet  higher, 
nearly  67  miles.    Why? 

it  to  the  fact  the  engine 

Instead  of  the  programed 

liarder  kick   as  It   zoomed 


to  rs   TOP  SPXSD 


from   the   almost    airless 

Into  the  thicker  earth's 

Walter  hit  a  top  speed  of  3,886 

threat  to  his  X-15  speed 

per  hour. 

til  density,  the  X-15.  was 

80-|nch-dlameter    balloon    at 

trail  It   at  the  end  of  a 

is  it  arched  over  the  desert. 

happened,  but  will  have 

be  sure.    Walker's  view  of 


sp  Lce 


I  0 

mies 


ttils 


BTKAta   own  THUNOXa 

By  soaring  to  350,000  feet.  Walker  stole 
his  own  thunder  In  a  way.  The  flight  had 
been  described  as  a  warmup  for  a  350,000- 
footer  later  In  the  summer. 

The  350,(X)0-foot  altitude  is  regarded  by 
some  as  the  probable  safe  maximum  for 
X-15's  as  they  are  presently  constructed.  The 
engine  has  power  to  shoot  them  far  higher, 
probably  100  miles  or  more.  The  problem 
Is  heating  due  to  air  friction  as  they  return 
to  earth. 

One  of  the  three  X-15's  is  due  to  be 
equipped  with  new  heat  shielding  for  flights 
to  4(X).000  feet  or  more. 

ANNOUNCE    ALTITOTJE 

The  flight  was  the  X-15'b  longest,  315 
miles,  from  Smith  Ranch,  Nev.,  where  it  was 
dropped  from  a  B-52.  The  previous  high  was 
240  miles.  On  his  way  in,  to  gain  extra 
distance.  Walker  pulled  back  on  his  stick 
at  80,000  feet  and  bounced  back  to  90.000. 
This  gave  him  more  altitude  for  the  final 
glide  to  a  landing. 

Although  radio  monitors  announced  his 
350.000  feet  while  be  was  still  aloft.  Walker 
said  he  wasn't  aware  he  had  set  a  new  record 
until  he  landed.  "I  thought  my  altimeter 
had  gone  wacky," 

SAW    MORE    AREA 

About  that  "I  could  see  farther  than  I 
could  see"  remark: 

What  he  meajit  was  that  he  could  have 
seen  farther  than  he  actually  did,  if  weather 
conditions  had  been  better. 

"I  saw  more  territory  than  I  ever  had  be- 
fore, and  had  more  time  to  look  around,  but 
it  seems  like  every  time  I  go  up  there's  a  fog 
bank  somewhere." 

As  a  civilian.  Walker  does  not  qualify  for 
astronaut  wings,  as  military  pilots  do  after 
flights  50  miles  or  more  high. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  believing 
that  credit  should  be  given  where  credit 
it  due,  and  in  the  hope  that  these  men 
who  have  performed  such  wonderful 
feats  and  who  have  learned  so  much  from 
the  X-15  will  imderstand  that  their  work 
is  appreciated,  I  Join  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  paying  tribute  to  these  men. 
of  whom  the  whole  Nation  should  be 
justly  proud. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  well  to  give  a 
little  history  of  the  events  which  have  led 
up  to  the  remarkable  exploits  of  the  men 
who  pilot  the  X-15. 

In  May  1932  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  which  later 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  di- 
rected its  laboratories  to  begin  studies  of 
manned,  hypersonic  flight  at  high  alti- 
tudes. 

In  May  1954.  NACA  established  per- 
formance requirements  for  a  research 
craft  to  assist  in  these  studies. 

In  July  1954,  representatives  of  NACA. 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy,  agreed 
on  a  joint  research  airplane  program. 

In  1955  North  American  Aviation.  Inc., 
was  awarded  a  contract  to  build  three 
X-15  airplanes. 

The  first  X-15  aircraft  was  completed 
by  the  contractor  in  1958. 

A.  Scott  Crossfleld  of  North  American 
Aviation  made  the  test  flights  for  the 
contractor.  In  1960  this  airplane  was  de- 
livered to  the  Air  Force  and  turned  over 
to  NASA  to  begin  its  research  flight  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  Government  flight  was  com- 
pleted on  March  25, 1960,  with  Joseph  A. 
Walker  as  test  pilot    This  is  the  same 


Joseph  A.  Walker  who.  a  few  days  ago. 
established  an  altitude  record  of  ap- 
proximately 67  miles. 

I  have  given  a  very  sketchy  background 
of  how  the  X-15  came  into  being.  Only 
those  who  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram can  know  the  troubles  and  ob- 
stacles encountered.  I  am  sure  they  were 
very  numerous. 

The  performance  of  the  X-15  has 
justified  the  confidence  placed  in  it.  and 
of  its  history  every  American  should  be 
proud.  Through  experimenting  with  this 
plane  man  is  learning  to  fly  from  earth 
into  space. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  in- 
dicated, there  were  six  pilots  originally 
assigned  to  the  X-15  project. 

Capt.  Ivan  C.  Kincheloe.  Jr..  of  the 
Air  Force,  was  killed  in  a  crash  of  an 
F-104  in  1958. 

Comdr.  Forrest  Petersen,  who  was  as- 
signed by  the  U.S.  Navy  to  X-15  duty, 
was  reassigned  to  command  a  fighter 
squadron  in  1962. 

But  of  the  original  six  pilots,  there  are 
four  remaining;  Joseph  A.  Walker.  Neil 
A.  Armstrong,  and  John  B.  McKay,  all 
of  NASA;  and  Maj.  Robert  M.  White  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Without  benefit  of  a  publicity  buildup, 
without  hope  for  unusual  pecuniary  re- 
ward, and  without  other  things  which 
could  have  been  theirs,  these  men  recog- 
nized the  job  which  needed  to  be  done, 
and  they  are  doing  it  well. 

The  debt  which  the  Nations  owes  to  the 
pilots  of  the  X-15  and  to  their  collabora- 
tors on  the  ground  can  never  be  paid  in 
cash  or  glory.  It  will  be  paid  in  terms  of 
the  satisfaction  which  each  will  receive 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  part  he  is 
playing  in  freeing  man  from  the  "surly 
bonds  of  earth"  and  making  space  travel 
both  possible  and  practicable. 


ANCHOR  LIGHTS  AND  FOG  SIGNALS 
IN  SPECIAL  ANCHORAGE  AREAS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senat/bill  627, 1  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Senate 
bill  1036. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1036)  to 
amend  the  inland  and  western  rivers 
rules  concerning  anchor  lights  and  fog 
signals  required  in  special  anchorage 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were,  on  page  2.  line  17,  strike  out  "or" 
and  insert  "of";  and  on  page  5,  line  16, 
after  "vessel"  Insert  "of". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments,  which  are  of  a  technical 
and  clarifying  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


STATE  COMMERCIAL  FISHERY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (8. 627)  to  promote  State  com- 
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merclal  fishery  research  and  development 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  In 
connection  with  S.  627, 1  oflfer  an  amend- 
ment, send  it  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  9,  in  the  committee  amendment, 
lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "and  in  which 
a  new  commercial  fishery  can  be  devel- 
oped where  none  existed  previously"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  a  new  commer- 
cial fishery  can  be  developed." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify 
the  preference  that  is  given  to  the  States 
which  qualify  for  the  amounts  author- 
ized under  section  4(b).  A  State  can 
qualify  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
either  one  of  the  two  conditions  described 
exist  in  the  State.  The  first  condition 
Is  that  there  is  a  commercial  fishery 
failure  due  to  a  resource  disaster  arising 
from  natural  causes.  During  the  hear- 
ings, testimony  was  given  which  pointed 
out  the  severe  problem  that  some  States 
face  in  their  development  of  a  commer- 
cial fishery  due  to  recent  resource  dis- 
asters that  have  arisen  from  natural 
rather  than  manmade  causes. 

The  second  condition  is  directed  at 
promoting  the  development  of  a  rela- 
tively new  or  inactive  commercial  fishery. 
Testimony  during  the  hearings  pointed 
out  that  in  many  areas  there  was  much 
work  that  should  be  accomplished  to  help 
new  or  recent  commercial  fisheries. 
Specifically,  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  the  Inland 
States  and  the  commercial  development 
of  such  fishery  products  as  the  Buffalo 
fish  and  yellow  perch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  (S.  627)  is  to  promote 
commercial  fishery  research  and  devel- 
opment projects.  It  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  30  Senators,  representing  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  repre- 
senting, of  course,  both  parties.  It  is 
strongly  supported  by  all  concerned  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  departments,  In- 
cluding the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and,  more  specifically,  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries.  It  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  numerous  Governors, 
State  agencies.  Interstate  fishery  com- 
missions, and  industry  and  labor. 

The  clear  need  for  this  legislation  was 
demonstrated  during  extensive  hearings 
that  were  held  on  the  measure  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  It  is 
widely  known  that  our  commercial  fish- 
ery industry  has  deteriorated  sharply 
within  the  past  years.  The  total  catch 
of  fish  and  shellfish  In  the  United  States 
has  remained  markedly  stable  for  20 
years.  Our  catch  reached  nearly  5  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1936.  In  1961.  despite  the 
greatly  Increased  population,  it  was  5.15 
billion  pounds. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  world  catch  in 
1961  was  approximately  double  what  it 
was  In  1938  and  1948.  just  before  and 
just  after  World  War  n. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  United 
States  has  dropped  from  second  to  fifth 
place  in  the  total  world  catch.  We  now 
trail  Japan.  Peru,  China,  and  Russia, 

Diu-ing  this  period  of  domestic  stagna- 
tion foreign  imports  have  increased  dra- 
matically and.  in  my  opinion,  regret- 
tably. In  1940,  U.S.  fishery  imports 
totaled  approximately  one-half  billion 
pounds,  valued  at  about  $40  million. 
This  increased  to  more  than  1  billion 
pounds,  valued  at  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion in  1950. 

Last  year  foreign  imports  reached  4*^ 
billion  pounds,  valued  at  more  than  $475 
million. 

In  1958.  for  the  first  time  the  value  of 
our  fishery  imports  exceeded  domestic 
production. 

During  the  past  4  years  the  value  of 
Imports  has  continued  to  increase,  show- 
ing a  rise  of  approximately  30  percent, 
while  domestic  production  has  remained 
stable. 

Last  year,  while  imported  fishery  prod- 
ucts were  valued  at  $475  million— almost 
half  a  billion  dollars — UJS.  domestic 
production  amounted  to  only  $380 
million. 

It  is  interesting  enough  to  note  that 
more  and  more  domestically  caught  fish 
are  being  used  for  purposes  other  than 
human  consumption. 

To  suggest  that  the  United  States,  in 
the  area  of  fisheries,  faces  no  crisis,  no 
critical  problem,  no  urgency,  is  to  ignore 
facts  and  to  ignore  the  appraisal  of  what 
is  really  a  dying  fishing  industry. 

I  conducted  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 
Naturally,  I  was  for  It  at  the  outset,  be- 
cause I  introduced  the  bill.  But,  after 
listening  to  witnesses  from  all  over  the 
country,  from  so  many  different  States. 
who  traveled  great  distances,  at  consid- 
erable expense  to  themselves,  to  come 
before  the  committee,  to  tell  the  commit- 
tee of  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  I  be- 
came all  the  more  convinced  that,  for 
many  reasons.  It  Is  essential  for  this 
country  to  move  forward  affirmatively, 
and  that  the  Government  should  coop- 
erate to  a  much  greater  degree  than  It 
has  done  in  the  past,  in  assisting  an  im- 
portant industry,  one  which  used  to  be 
more  Important  than  It  now  is,  but  one 
which  could  become  much  more  impor- 
tant if  we  so  willed  it. 

I  know  of  few  measures  that  would  be 
more  helpful  than  the  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  Federal-State  cooperation  sug- 
gested in  S.  627. 

This  proposal  follows  in  general  the 
same  practice  that  has  worked  so  well 
in  other  fields.  It  has  worked  well  under 
the  Pitman-Robertson  Act.  It  has 
worked  weU  under  the  Dingell -Johnson 
Act.  It  can  work  well  here. 

We  have  been  asked,  and  we  will  be 
asked  many  times,  I  suspect,  before  the 
afternoon  is  over,  "Why  should  we  do 
this?  Why  should  we  pass  this  new  bill, 
which,  admittedly,  would  cost  money, 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  already 
engaged  in  so  much  research?"  We  will 
doubtless  be  told  that  enough  is  being 
done. 


In  £tdvance  of  any  such  contention, 
let  me  say  that  this  is  far  more  than  a 
simple  research  bill.  It  is  true  that  the 
Federal  Government,  through  appropri- 
ations made  by  Congress,  is  now  engaged 
in  a  rather  considerable  and  altogether 
worthwhile  program  of  research.  There 
is  the  big  difference  between  what  is  now 
being  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  measure, 
as  will  be  noted  in  the  language,  is  in- 
tended "to  promote  State  commercial 
fishery  research  and  development  proj- 
ects." 

It  is  true  that  research  is  contem- 
plated. It  is  proposed  by  all  who  have 
considered  the  bill  that  research  be  un- 
dertaken. But  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
developmental  aspects  of  S.  627.  This 
means  that  research  already  accom- 
plished, or  to  be  accomplished,  can  be 
moved  from  the  research  area,  and  that 
something  can  be  done  now  to  put  that 
research  into  effect. 

What  can  be  done?  For  example,  in 
my  own  State  of  Alaska,  many  streams 
could  be  productive  with  respect  to  fish 
if  they  could  only  be  cleared  of  logs, 
rocks,  and  other  impediments.  But  this 
clearing  has  not  taken  place  because  in- 
sufficient money  is  available.  The  money 
could  be  used  for  that  purpose  under 
the  allocations  proposed  to  be  made  un- 
der the  bill.  Fish  hatcheries  could  be 
built  by  whatever  States  desired  to  do  so. 
Predatory  control  has  been  suggested 
by  many  of  the  Federal  research  activ- 
ities. However,  predatory  control  has 
not  been  established  in  many  States  be- 
cause no  money  was  available  for  that 
purpose. 

In  terms  of  total  appropriations,  this 
pr(«ram  can  be  said  to  be  rather  modest. 
It  calls  for  a  total  authorization,  over  a 
5 -year  period,  of  $28,250,000.  It  pro- 
poses an  authorization  for  each  of  the 
first  2  years  of  $5,500,000.  and.  an  au- 
thorization for  each  of  the  last  3  years  of 
the  program  of  $5,750,000. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the 
proposals  for  the  restoration  of  U.S. 
fisheries  that  can  accomplish  great  good. 
I  do  not  look  upon  the  bill  as  being  tai- 
lored altogether,  or  even  principally  to 
benefit  the  coastal  States,  because  by  the 
mechanism  established  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  bill  adequate  opportunity 
would  be  given  to  the  inland  States  to 
augment  their  commercial  fisheries;  or, 
if  they  have  none,  to  establish  such  fish- 
eries. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamakaI. 
The  committee,  in  its  consideration  of 
the  bill,  went  to  s<Mne  length  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Great  Lakes  States.  The 
proposals  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
and  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan were  accepted  by  the  committee. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  provided  that 
two  or  more  States  may  enter  into  a  com- 
pact and  do  that  which  needs  to  be  done 
on  a  cooperative  or  unit  basis,  specifical- 
ly in  respect  to  the  discretionary  fund 
amounting  to  $500,000  for  each  of  the 
first  2  years,  and  $750,000  for  each  of 
the  last  3  years  of  the  program.  The 
discretionary  fund  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Spe^al  emphai  is  Ut  giren  to  the  situa- 
tion which  has  ai  isen  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States  because  of  the  depredations  of  the 
lamprey  eel.  whi<  h  has  practically  elim- 
inated trout  and  other  fishery  resources. 
The  Secretary  is  <  Urected  by  the  language 
of  the  bill  to  give  preference  to  States  in 
which  he  detenn  Des  there  Is  commercial 
fishery  failure  di  e  to  a  resource  disaster 
arising  from  natiral  causes.  Quite  ob- 
viously, those  wo  -ds  are  tailored  to  meet 
such  situations  is  those  found  in  the 
Great  Lakes  arei  . 

Mr.  McNAMAKA.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator :  ield?     

The  PRESID:  NG  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NciTBBRGCs  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alask  i  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Bfr.  McNAMAlLA.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  express  ippreciation,  for  myself 
and  my  coUeague  from  Michigan,  for  the 
Senator's  kind  leference  to  us  in  his 
statement.  I  sh(  uld  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  table  on  page  5 
of  the  report.  T  le  indication  is  that  an 
allocation  of  f ui  ds  is  made  to  various 
areas.  It  indicat  ;s  that  Michigan  would 
be  allocated  app  roximately  $26,000.  Is 
this  an  additiona  sum,  or  is  it  something 
that  we  have  bee  i  receiving  in  the  past? 
What  is  the  sitiation  with  respect  to 
that  point? 

Mr.  BARTLET  T.  That  is  brand  new. 
That  is  what  is  i  roposed  to  be  done  un- 
der a  rather  com  )lex  formula  in  the  bill, 
which  was  arriv(d  at  after  much  study 
and  work  by  flsh(  ry  experts  from  all  over 
the  country. 

The  money  wo  ild  be  a  brandnew  sum. 
This  kind  of  pro  ;ram  is  not  now  in  ex- 
istence. The  for  nula  provides  that  any 
State  may  get  s  minimum  of  $25,000. 
The  distribution  is  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  75  percei  tt  Federal  participation 
and  25  percent  S  ate  participation.  The 
$25,000  approprii  tion  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  allocation  from  the  discre- 
tionary fluid.  b<!cause  there  would  be 
available  for  1  sear,  $500,000.  For  the 
2d  year,  there  would  be  $500,000  avail- 
able. That  woul  1  be  available  to  Mich- 
igan; and  any  State  could  apply  for 
funds  from  thai  amount  of  money,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  allocation  pro- 
posed to  be  male  available  xmder  the 
formula. 

Mr.  McNAMA]  lA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  brief  explanation.  I  believe 
it  helps  to  clailf  r  our  position  consider- 
ably. 

Mr.  HART.  M  iidam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLEl  T.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  :  rom  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  early  in  the 
debate  to  congra  ;ulate  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  let  dership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bill  hat  is  now  before  us. 

S.  627.  in  autt  orizing  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  S  ;ates  for  research  and 
development  of  he  commercial  fisheries 
resources  of  the  Nation  to  the  extent  of 
75  percent  of  the  cost,  seemed  to  me  a 
sound  way  to  as  dst  a  very  sick  industry 
and  I  was  glad  o  cosponsor  the  legisla- 
tion. 

As  originally  (  rafted,  however,  S.  627 
would  have  disi  ributed  the  S5  million, 
authorized  annu  ally  for  5  years  by  the 


bill,  entirely  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
which  penalized  those  areas  whose  dollar 
value  of  catch  has  been  low  in  recent 
years  because  of  acts  of  God.  The  trout 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  for  example,  have 
been  so  hard  hit  by  the  lamprey  eel  that 
the  value  of  the  catch  and  the  number  of 
fishermen  have  declined  drastically  in 
recent  years.  The  figures  on  the  decline 
in  fishermen  are  as  follows: 
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Our  situation  on  the  Great  Lakes  was 
ably  described  at  the  Senate  hearing  by 
Dr.  Peter  I.  Tack,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Michigan  State  University.  His  testi- 
mony appears  on  page  112  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  quote  a  part  of  it: 

The  Great  Lakes  commercial  fishery  Is  In 
a  state  of  collapse  as  a  result  of  the  depre- 
dations of  the  sea  lamprey.  The  decline  of 
the  lake  trout  and  the  whlteflsh  has  had 
far-reaching  economic  consequences. 

The  marketing  structure  has  nearly  col- 
lapsed, for  want  of  sufBclent  volume  of  fresh 
fishes  of  high  value  to  sustain  It.  The  gear 
used  for  catching  these  fishes  has  become 
useless,  thus  a  significant  part  of  the  capital 
has  been  destroyed. 

The  collapse  of  the  trout  and  whlteflsh 
began  in  the  midforties  and  has  progressed 
to  the  present  low. 

Aa  a  consequence,  many  commercial  fisher- 
men have  been  forced  out  of  the  business 
and  many  more  are  in  distress. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  total  catch  of 
fish  from  the  Great  Lakes  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  at  around  120  million  pounds 
per  year,  for  the  U.S.  sector.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 1.1  pounds  per  acre.  The  distress 
arises  out  of  the  need  to  shift  from  catching 
fishes  of  very  high  value  to  catching  fish  of 
very  low  value. 

The  low  value  fishes  have  been  used 
as  animal  food,  and  very  little  product  de- 
velopment has  taken  place.  The  industry 
has  been  unable  to  do  this  type  of  work  be- 
cause it  Is  made  up  of  widely  distributed 
individual  operators  without  resources  for 
supporting  the  kind  of  research  needed. 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  Great  Lakes  commercial  fishery  is 
technologically  about  30  years  behind  the 
coastal  areas. 

If  the  commercial  fishery  is  to  be  main- 
tained on  the  base  of  the  lower  priced  fishes, 
several  steps  must  be  taken  to  upgrade  the 
products  derived  from  these  underutilized 
species.     These   steps   are   as   follows: 

A.  Increase  efficiency  of  catching  gear  and 
methods. 

B.  Intensive  studies  on  produce  develop- 
ment in  order  to  make  marketable  products 
from  these  fishes. 

C.  Development  of  new  marketing  chan- 
nels adequate  to  handle  the  volume  of  fishes 
which  are  available  as  human  food  items. 

Not  only  Dr.  Tack  but  also  Mr.  Wayne 
Wachter,  president  of  the  Michigan  Pish 
Producers  Association,  Mr.  Francis  L. 
Thill,  of  the  Lake  Superior  Association 
of  Fish  Producers,  and  Mr.  Abram  P. 
Snyder,  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Com- 
mittee on  Area  Problems  testified  in  sup- 
port of  S.  627  but  suggested  amendment 


to  permit  a  fair  share  of  the  funds  to  be 
allocated  to  those  areas  most  in  need 
of  assistance. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  the  committee 
accepted  our  suggestion — which  .  incor- 
porated also  the  opportunity  for  re- 
search and  development  aid  for  our  man- 
made  waters  of  the  West — and  we  now 
have  a  bill  which  those  of  us  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  can  support  enthusi- 
astically. 

Madam  President,  on  April  24,  in  re- 
marks in  this  Chamber.  I  presented  a 
full  and  factual  story  of  the  decline  of 
fishing  in  the  Great  Lakes.  I  will  not 
repeat  at  this  time  what  I  said  then. 
But  I  want  to  reiterate:  What  is  needed 
to  reclaim  this  industry  is  precisely  what 
this  bill  offers,  namely,  research  and 
development.  Research  into  possible 
byproducts  from  different  kinds  of  fish; 
research  into  shelfiife.  market  demand, 
market  potential,  types  of  processing — 
all  these  are  needed.  And  we  need  de- 
velopment of  improved  methods  of  han- 
dling, of  means  of  maintaining  quality 
from  catching  to  the  purchaser,  and 
pilot  plants  for  processing  and  holding. 

With  these  kinds  of  aid,  I  am  confi- 
dent our  fishermen  will  Icnow  how  to 
help  themselves.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  favorably. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  He  sat  patiently  through  hear- 
ings which,  in  my  judgment,  have  im- 
proved materially  the  bill  that  has  finally 
been  presented  to  us.  It  is  a  bill  which 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  enact.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  with  the  passage  of  time 
we  will  realize  that  it  is  a  function  that 
the  Federal  Government  quite  properly 
can  perform,  and  that  it  may  effectively 
help  develop  an  industry  and  increase  a 
resource  of  the  whole  Nation.  States 
with  a  coastline,  and  those  that  believe 
they  do  not  have  a  coastline  now,  will 
find  this  legislation  to  be  to  their  great 
good.  When  that  time  arrives,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
will  be  accorded  the  tribute  that  we  in 
these  limited  circumstances  seek  to  pay 
him  today. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.,  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  with  tributes  as  I  am  with 
having  more  fish. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what 
the  word  "preference"  means,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  line  9.  page  9,  of  the  bill.  After 
this  question  was  put  to  the  committee, 
a  consultation  was  had  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  As  a  result,  I  am 
authorized  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  interpret  that  word 
as  indicating  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  to  allo- 
cate funds  to  ttie  areas  described  later 
in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  It  was  this  feature  which 
concerned  the  Great  Lakes  basin  inter- 
ests particularly.  Under  the  original 
base  suggested  in  the  formula  we  would 
have  been  handicapped.  I  believe  the 
committee  has  responded  to  this  concern 
constructively  in  the  language  that  we 
have  discussed. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  the  word  "prefer- 
ence" was  intended  to  be  meaningful, 
and  will  be  meaningful  according  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  at  this  time  he  has  only  a  ques- 
tion to  ask?  I  have  promised  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  according  to  page  5  of 
the  report,  26  States  of  the  Union  have 
so  little  by  way  of  commercial  fishing 
industry  that  each  of  the  26  States  would 
qualify  under  the  minimum  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr,  BARTLETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  26  States  would 
each  receive  $25,000. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  observe  that  the 
State  of  Idaho  has  0.01  percent  of  the 
national  fishing  Industry.  It  will  re- 
ceive $25,000  to  do  research  work  and  to 
increase  the  commercial  fishing  industry. 
Nevada,  which  has  very  little  by  way 
of  waters  and  fish,  will  i-eceive  $25,000. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Nevada  will  not  re- 
ceive $25,000  unless  it  desires  $25,000, 
and  unless  the  projects  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  approved 
by  that  Department. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Then  it  will  also  have 
to  post  about  one-third  or  one-fourth? 
Mr.   BARTLETT.     Twenty-five   per- 
cent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  Nevada  would  re- 
ceive $25,000  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  would  contribute  about  $6,000 
of  its  own  funds  to  do  research? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes;  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  development. 
Does  It  not  appear  that  the  $31,000  that 
most  States  will  have  for  this  purpose 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  attack  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  problem  of  determining 
how  to  raise  fish  in  ponds,  reservoirs,  and 
other  places,  and  that  the  net  result 
would  be  a  waste? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  not.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  the  net  result  would  be 
most  productive  and  helpful. 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  by  citing  a  statement  by  Dr. 
G.  Robert  Lunz,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  South  Carolina 
Resources  Department,  Charleston,  who 
came  before  the  committee  and  made  a 
most  persuasive  statement  in  behalf  of 
the  bill.  He  concluded  his  testimony  by 
saying  that  while  it  is  true  that  South 
Carolina  would  receive  very  little  of  the 
money,  nevertheless,  as  one  interested 
in  the  fisheries,  he  believed  it  was  good 
and  useful  legislation,  and  ought  to  be 
passed. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
no  State  would  get  $25,000  a  year  from 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  matter  of 
right.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  al- 
ready related,  a  State  would  have  to  put 
up  25  percent.  In  the  next  place,  a  State 
would  have  to  convince  the  I>epartment 
of  the  Interior  that  one  or  more  worth- 
while projects  are  under  consideration 
and  will  be  developed.  If  the  allocations 
are  approved. 


When  the  bill  was  originally  Intro- 
duced, five  States  were  entirely  omitted. 
On  the  first  morning  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce,  some 
time  ago,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Proxtty]  submitted  that 
that  was  not  fair;  that  perhaps  there 
was  an  opportunity  in  those  States  now, 
or  would  be  in  the  future,  to  develop  a 
worthwhile  commercial  fishery,  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
receive  allocations  under  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  more  I  studied  that  pro- 
posal, the  more  I  came  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Who  can 
tell  if  that  which  obtains  today  will  nec- 
essarily be  the  case  on  a  figurative  day 
after  tomorrow? 

I  believe  protective  devices  are  written 
into  the  bill,  and  that  overall  a  fine 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  our  commercial  fisheries,  plus 
the  general  development  of  fisheries  of 
different  kinds,  including  processing  and 
retailing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  record  of 
the  testimony  taken  show,  except  for  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  about 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  how  much 
the  States  are  spending  individually  to 
conduct  research? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  in  tlie  negative.  I 
would  not  apply  what  I  am  about  to  say 
to  the  coastal  States,  some  of  which 
spend  great  sums  of  money,  but  I  believe 
it  will  be  discovered  that  some  of  the 
inland  States  spend  no  money  on  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  fisheries,  but 
spend  varying  sums,  some  of  them  quite 
considerable,  imder  another  Federal- 
State  cooperative  program,  this  one  for 
the  sport  fisheries,  under  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  reading  the  record. 
I  foimd  that  the  witness  who  testified 
about  Alabama  stated  that  the  State 
legislature  had  provided  $10,000  as  an 
assignment  for  research,  but  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  more  because  only 
two  counties  border  on  the  ocean,  and  all 
the  other  legislators  are  against  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  that  purpose.  If 
Alabama  is  unwilling  to  do  anything  for 
itself,  why  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment step  in  and  spend  a  large  sum? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  step  in  unless  a  worth- 
while program  is  submitted.  For  ex- 
ample, if  Alabama  persisted  in  refusing 
to  appropriate  money  for  research  and 
development  of  commercial  fisheries,  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  con- 
tribute funds  to  Alabama  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  intention,  I  assure  the 
Senator,  to  force.  Federal  money  upon 
any  State.  What  is  proposed  is  merely 
an  extension  of  the  type  of  program  that 
has  worked  well  over  many  years.  It 
is  a  cooperative  program.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  require  Alabama  or  Ohio  or 
Alaska  to  spend  money.  The  bill  merely 
provides  that  if  there  are  good  projects, 
projects  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior determines  might  establish  a  new 
commercial  fishery,  or  help  one  that  al- 
ready exists,  there  may  be  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  627. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  bUl  Is  passed, 
Alaska  will  receive  $500,000,  provided  It 
contributes  $125,000? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.    California    will   re- 
ceive   $500,000,    provided    it    puts    up 
$125,000? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Florida  will  receive 
$239,000,  provided  it  puts  up  one-fourth 
of  that  amount;  and  Massachvisetts, 
which  is  ably  represented  in  the  Cham- 
Ijer  by  our  good  friend,  its  distinguished 
senior  Senator  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  will 
receive  $450,000. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  should  be  said  in 
connection  with  the  last  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  probably  no 
State  is  more  in  need  of  this  money  than 
is  Massachusetts.  Fishing  has  been  an 
important  industry  in  Massachusetts  for 
some  time.  Now  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  engage  in  the  commercial 
fishing  industry  are  under  a  tremendous 
handicap.  Only  the  other  day,  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy] — and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  was  pres- 
ent— exhibited  some  colored  motion 
pictures  of  fishing  at  the  Grand  Banks, 
showing  the  fishermen  of  Russia,  Japan, 
Germany.  Denmark,  and  other  nations! 
with  whom  the  fishermen  of  Massa- 
chusetts must  compete,  with  older  vessels 
and  less  modem  gear.  I  think  that  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  how  money  could  be 
expended  under  the  program  to  revive, 
in  part,  the  Massachusetts  fishing  in- 
dustry. I  do  not  claim  that  it  would 
provide  everything  that  is  needed ;  on  the 
contrary.  But  I  say  it  would  be  a  good 
start. 

Mr.^  LAUSCHE.  The  States  I 
named— Alaska,  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Florida — would  receive 
$1,700,000,  while  26  States  would  receive 
$650,000.  Why  cannot  Alaska,  with  its 
huge  fishing  industry  and  its  large  in- 
come, and  California,  Florida,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  their  large  Incomes 
from  the  fishing  industry,  provide  their 
own  funds  for  research? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  state  two 
reasons.  Let  us  refer  again  to  Califor- 
nia. The  California  people  themselves 
are  hurt  by  a  certain  situation,  concern- 
ing which  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  detail 
at  this  time.  It  involves  the  tuna  fishery 
and  the  tuna  fishermen.  In  April,  the 
price  was  cut  $20  a  ton.  A  few  weeks 
later  it  was  cut  another  $20  a  ton.  A 
third  cut — of  $10  a  ton— later  was 
made — slashing  from  the  income  of  these 
fishermen  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  amount  which  theretofore  they  had 
been  receiving.  Their  fishing  industry 
has  been  badly  hurt. 

As  for  Alaska,  the  other  day  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Gruening]  and  I  received 
some  very  dismal  news.  It  had  been 
estimated  that  15  million  red  salmon 
would  return  to  Bristol  Bay  streams 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  they  had 
lived  for  4  to  5  years,  and  that  from 
those  15  million,  there  would  be  a  good 
escapement  and  a  fair — even  if  not 
large— take  of  the  fish  by  the  fishermen 
there.  This  was  the  greatest  red  sal- 
mon fishery  in  the  world.  But  what 
happened?  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
greatest  disaster  in  the  history  of  Alaska 
fishing:  Instead  of  15  million  fish  re- 
turning, only  6  million  returned. 
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ences  in  California  and 
especially  in  Alaska  are 
to  the  overall  economy. 

If  by  the  pas^e  of  a  law  of  this  sort 
we  can  gain  moi «  information  about  the 
life  habits  of  tl  e  red  salmon  which  are 
bom  In  the  Brii  tol  Bay  streams,  and  go 
out  to  sea.  and  If  we  can  find  out  what 
happens  to  then,  and  can  make  other 
spawning  areas  available,  if  necessary — 
and  that  could  >e  done  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill — we  haM  have  been  spending 
wisely  and  pruqently  the  money  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

tax.  SALTONlSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senatoi  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESID:  NO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Iir- 
OUTB  in  the  chiir).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yi^ld  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BARTLEtT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTON  rTALL.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  wish  to  inte  fere  with  the  statements 
being  made  by   he  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCI E.  That  is  quite  all 
right 

Mr.  SALTON  STALL.  But  let  me  say 
that  the  Senat<r  from  Ohio,  for  whom 
I  have  great  respect,  forgets  that  the 
Federal  Oovenment  has  taken  action 
which  has  had  i  ^  very  great  effect  on  the 
fishing  industn — and.  in  particular,  in 
three  wasrs,  I  b*  lieve,  insofar  as  the  ef- 
fect on  Masst  chusetts  is  concerned. 
First  of  all,  thei  e  is  the  provision  of  law 
that  our  flshinr  ships  must  be  built  in 
the  United  Statss;  iinder  that  law,  they 
cannot  be  built  i  .broad. 

Second,  at  th;  present  time  the  Rus- 
sian fishing  fie  tt  is  operating  close  to 
our  coasts.  Th  s  point  has  been  men- 
tioned by  othe  Senators.  For  exam- 
ple, when  I  wss  on  a  small  boat  last 
summer  I  tried  o  reach  my  Washington 
ofiBce  by  the  mi  rine  telephone.  I  made 
the  connection,  but  had  to  stop  talking 
because  the  Rissians  were  talking  be- 
tween themselvi »  and  their  fishing  fleet, 
cloee  to  our  coa  t.  I  cite  that  to  demon- 
strate what  the  Russians  are  doing  to- 
day along  our  s  lores. 

Furthermore,  today  the  control  by  the 
Federal  Oovenment  is  such  that  im- 
ports now  accov  nt  for  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  fisl  products  consiuned  in 
the  United  Stat  ;s.  For  example,  86  per- 
cent of  the  Cani  ,dlan  catch  of  fish  is  sold 
in  our  coimtry,  hus  increasing  the  com- 
petition with  01  r  fishing  industry. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  our  fishing 
vessels  which  vas  72  years  old  went 
down;  but,  as  :  have  stated,  under  the 
law  it  is  not  >ermissible  to  construct 
outside  this  cot  ntry  vessels  intended  for 
use  in  the  Anierican  fishing  industry. 
In  addition,  \e  are  faced  with  the 
tariff. 

So  if  we  can  t  ike  steps  to  provide  some 
relief  for  our  fls  ling  industry — which,  as 
has  been  stated  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant IndustT  for  Massachusetts — 
that  will  be  hell  ful,  of  course. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  Federal 
Government  is  responsible  for  some  of 
the  difficulties  3f  the  fishing  industry; 
therefore,  we  ai  e  asldng  it  to  help  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCI  £.  On  that  point,  my 
view  is  that  a  >roposal  to  spend  money 
to  cultivate  fi&  i  on  the  desert  lands  of 


Nevada  does  not  soimd  good  to  me,  nor 
does  it  sound  good  to  try  to  grow  fish 
in  places  where  nature  has  demonstrated 
that  that  cannot  be  done.  So  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  proposal  would  amoimt 
to  sending  to  26  of  the  States  $25,000 
each,  in  order  to  procure  their  votes,  so 
as  to  make  possible  liberal  grants  to  the 
several  States  I  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  reply,  let  me 
say  that  if  the  Nevada  Legislature  and 
the  Nevada  executive  branch  do  not  feel 
there  is  any  merit  to  this  proposal,  they 
will  not  put  up  the  $25,000;  instead,  they 
will  spend  that  money  in  other  ways  or 
for  other  assistance.  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  credit  them  with  commonsense, 
too. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Furthermore,  $500.- 
000  a  year  would  be  made  available  to 
the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
provided  the  States  have  submitted  ac- 
ceptable plans. 

Mr.  BARTUrrr.  Yes;  $500,000.  for 
an  aggregate  of  $1  million;  and  in  each 
of  the  last  3  years,  $750,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  only  under  the 
guidelines  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  to  say.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could,  by  com- 
plying with  the  guidelines,  determine 
where  the  money  would  be  sent. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  not  that  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  power 
which  he  should  not  have — to  allow  him 
to  decide  what  States  would  receive  the 
money  and  what  States  would  not  re- 
ceive it? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  think  so. 
because — for  one  reason,  although  I  do 
not  suggest  this  would  necessarily  be 
controlling — between  the  time  when 
Congress  meets  and  the  time  when  Con- 
gress ends  its  sessions,  and  before  the 
time  when  the  new  sesdon  convenes  and 
the  time  when  action  is  taken — for  some- 
times the  reconvening  of  Congress  and 
action  by  Congress  do  not  occur  simul- 
taneously— a  great  disaster  could  have 
happened  in  connection  with  a  partictilar 
fishery.  So  I  believe  we  should  have 
enough  faith  in  a  Cabinet  officer  to  be 
willing  to  say  to  him,  "Here  is  $500.- 
000;  we  tell  you  how  it  must  be  spent, 
and  we  leave  to  you  the  allocation  of 
the  money  under  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  bill." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  view  of  the  politi- 
cal currents  now  running,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  declare  in  the  law  what  shall  be 
done  or  what  shall  not  be  done,  instead 
of  placing  such  authority  even  in  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  to 
be  used  in  accordance  with  his  whims 
and  caprices. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  shall  conclude 
briefly,  because  I  know  that  certain  Sen- 
ators, including  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill 
for  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  have  appointments,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  them. 

This  discretionary  provision  was  not 
included  in  the  original  text  of  the  bill. 
It  was  added  principally  because  repre- 
sentatives of  Oklahoma,  including  the 


distinguished  senior  Senator,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  In- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  made  what  they  thought  was  a 
good  case  for  the  establishment,  in  these 
circumstances,  of  such  a  discretionary 
fund. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  again 
tome? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  I  am 
glad  to  support  this  bill.  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  one  for  every  State,  and  par- 
ticularly in  order  to  improve  research, 
which  today  is  necessary  for  our  fisher- 
ies. The  fishermen  of  Massachusetts 
must  compete  with  the  Russians,  who 
have  ships  very  much  superior  to  our 
own.  We  must  compete  with  the  low 
tariff  and  the  great  quantity  of  fish  that 
is  coming  in  from  Canada  today.  We 
must  compete  with  old,  outmoded  equip- 
ment. If  the  Federal  Government  de- 
sires to  be  of  assistance  to  business,  we 
must  remember  that  $1,400  million  of 
our  gross  national  product  comes  from 
fish.  We  wish  to  make  it  possible  for 
our  people  to  compete  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  particularly  Rus- 
sia, Canada.  Nova  Scotia,  and  Iceland, 
and  to  give  the  people  of  oiu:  coimtry 
who  are  engaged  in  that  industry  an 
opportunity  to  receive  the  benefits  of  re- 
search in  order  to  obtain  the  best  pos- 
sible equipment  and  to  know  where  the 
most  fish  are  located. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  today.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  raise  a  point  of  order.  I  shall 
not  interpose  an  objection  or  ask  for  the 
regular  order,  for  I  am  perfectly  de- 
lighted to  have  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  yield  to  his  colleague. 
But  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  prac- 
tice sometimes  engaged  in  of  a  Senator 
obtaining  the  floor  and  then  farming  it 
out  for  remarlcs  and  speeches.  If  that 
practice  continues  after  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI  has  con- 
cluded, I  shall  have  to  ask  for  the  reg- 
ular order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  not.  I  assure  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  respond  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  and 
also  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  who.  I  un- 
derstand, is  also  opposed  to  the  measure. 
I  point  out  two  basic  facts  which  can 
be  elaborated  upon  more  fully  in  the  de- 
bate later. 

First.  I  point  out  the  great  contrast 
between  the  amount  of  assistance  our 
Government  has  given  to  those  who  pro- 
duce food  from  the  land  and  the  vir- 
tual nothing  the  Government  has  done 
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on  behalf  of  those  who  produce  food 
from  the  sea. 
That  is  a  Very  important  fact.  Our 
^  flsheries  are  in  a  bad  way.  They  are  fac- 
ing an  entirely  new  menace — the  menace 
of  Russian  fishing.  Japanese  fishing,  and 
the  aggression  in  flsheries  of  other  coim- 
tries  whose  ships  come  close  to  our 
shores. 

Finally,  there  is  the  important  point 
that  we  are  spending  vast  sums  of  money 
for  the  benefit  of  other  countries'  fish- 
eries.   I  address  this  statement  particu- 
larly to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.    We  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  help  rehabilitate  the  fisheries  of  25 
foreign  coimtries,  which  pay  nothing  in 
the  way  of  taxes.    Some  of  their  fisheries 
actually  compete  with  ours.    Look  at  the 
list.    It  includes  Nationalist  China.  Cam- 
bodia,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, Vietnam.  Korea,  Laos,  Ethiopia,  In- 
dia, Liberia,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Somalia, 
Ghana,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Nigeria,  and 
Iceland.    The  people  of  Iceland  were 
fishing   before   Leif   Ericsson    came   to 
America.     Also  on  the  list  are  Spain, 
Chile.  Peru,  and  British  Guiana,  which 
is  still  a  British  colony.    How  can  we  go 
back  to  our  constituents  and  say,  "We  are 
not  going  to  help  you  rehabilitate  your 
depleted  fisheries,  but  it  is  all  right  for 
us  to  give  aid  to  25  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  those  countries 
to  rehabilitate  their  fisheries?"    I  do  not 
see  how  any  Member  of  this  body  could 
justify  such  an  attitude. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  have  no  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  need  for  re- 
search. But  I  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government,  with  its  bankrupt  treasui-y, 
being  in  distress,  ought  to  be  spared  that 
responsibility.  The  responsibUity  ought 
to  be  assumed  by  Alaska.  California, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Florida,  and 
other  States  which  receive  a  great  in- 
come from  the  fishing  Industry.  The 
Federal  Government  ought  not  to  be 
saddled  with  that  expense. 

I  fear  that  there  is  emerging  now  the 
idea  of  a  subsidy  for  the  fish  farmer  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  subsidized 
the  land  farmer.  If  such  a  subsidy  is  in 
the  making,  I  begin  to  tremble  about 
what  the  future  will  be.  And  it  is  in 
the  making,  because  2  years  ago  we  ap- 
propriated $750,000  a  year  to  help  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  buy  new 
ships.  At  that  time  I  said,  "That  is  the 
beginning."  It  was  the  nose^of  the  camel 
imder  the  tent. 

There  is  now  pending  a  bill  to  give 
$7,500,000  a  year  for  the  building  of  new 
ships.  Shipbuilding  would  be  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  We  are 
now  adopting  a  program  to  put  the  fish 
farmer  in  the  same  category  in  which 
in  the  past  we  have  placed  the  land  and 
food  farmer. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  never  yet 
heard  of  any  program  to  subsidize  fisher- 
men for  fish  that  they  do  not  catch.  We 
subsidize  farmers  for  crops  they  do  not 
grow.  Of  course,  if  such  a  program  were 
to  be  developed  for  the  flsheries  a  great 
drain  on  our  finances  would  result.  Such 
a  measure  is  not  proposed,  though  we 
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are  doing  it  for  farmers.  It  Is  merely 
proposed  to  help  a  sorely  depleted  fishing 
industry  which  is  beset  with  the  most 
vicious  competition  it  has  ever  had  in  its 
history,  and  needs  the  kind  of  support 
proposed.  Our  individual  flshermen  can- 
not build  the  kind  of  vessels  which  the 
Russian  Government  builds  for  its  fisher- 
men. They  are  taking  our  fish,  and  our 
flshermen  are  being  ruined.  They  can- 
not exist  under  those  circumstances. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  Alaska 
fishermen.  Until  Alaska  gained  state- 
hood a  few  years  ago,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  absolute  control  of  the 
flsheries.  The  Federal  Government 
maintained  that  control  over  the  re- 
peated protests  of  every  territorial  legis- 
lature and  the  pleas  of  our  voteless  dele- 
gates in  Congress,  and  despite  the  efforts 
of  Alaskans  and  legislature  that  pleaded 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  turn 
that  resource  over  to  the  management  of 
the  Territory,  which  Alaskans  felt  that 
it  could  operate  the  flsheries  much  bet- 
ter, we  saw  our  flshing  industry  go  down 
from  a  production  of  8 1/2  million  cases  in 
the  1930's  to  the  lowest  point  in  60  years 
in  the  last  year  of  Federal  control,  1959. 
Now  with  its  own  efforts  the  State  is  try- 
ing to  rebuild  those  fisheries. 

The  Federal  Government  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  depletion  of  the  Alaskan  flsh- 
eries. It  is  absolutely  responsible.  The 
Federal  Government  refused  to  abolish 
the  flsh  trap.  We  know  what  happened 
through  the  use  of  those  devices,  and 
that  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  atone  for  its  past  mis- 
management. I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
wishes  to  leave.  I  shall  not  take  more 
time  now.  But  I  wish  he  would  consider 
the  question  in  relation  to  the  contrast 
that  exists  in  respect  to  our  treatment 
of  those  who  produce  food  from  the  land 
and  what  we  have  never  done  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  produce  food  from  the 
sea. 

I  notice  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty],  who  is  opposed 
to  the  bill,  is  present  in  the  Chamber.  I 
wonder  if  it  has  not  occurred  to  him 
that  some  of  his  people  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  which  borders  Vermont  on  its 
western  border,  would  appreciate  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  some  flsheries  on 
that  great  body  of  water. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
present  in  the  Chamber.  I  move  to  re- 
OMnmit  the  biU  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  On  that  motion,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to.  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  requested. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
that,  as  a  signer  of  the  minority  views, 
and  as  the  maker  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill,  that  my  purpose  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  understood. 

There  were  three  bills  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  designed  to  aid  the 
fishing  industry. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire— which  I  believe  is 
shared  by  others — one  of  the  bills  is  meri- 
torious, and  would  be  truly  effective  in 
aiding  the  fishing  industry.  That  partic- 
ular bill  which  is  not  before  the  Senate 
now  would  provide  tangible  aid  to  our 
fishermen  who  daily  compete  with 
modem,  heavily  subsidized  commercial 
fishing  fieets  from  Norway,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Japan,  and  Russia.  Passage  of  that 
bill.  S.  1006,  is  needed,  for  it  is  pointed 
at  the  need. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  while  undoubtedly  the 
other  two  "fishing"  bills  have  merit — and 
this  includes  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate—they are  not  designed  and  stream- 
lined to  do  the  job  which  should  be  done 
for  the  industry. 

It  is  the  further  firm  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  today, 
if  the  bill  should  be  passed,  would  make 
it  less  likely  that  the  bill  which  has  the 
greatest  merit  will  be  passed  later. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  saw  flt  to 
send  this  bill  to  the  Senate  first.  I 
am  not  even  suggesting  this  is  a  motive, 
but  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  this  bill 
would  spread  money  all  over  this  country, 
to  every  State  in  the  Union,  to  inland  as 
well  as  seaboard  States.  To  use  flshing 
terms,  not  only  is  that  bait  dangled  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Senators — that  their 
States  can  get  certain  amounts — but  also, 
in  addition,  there  is  a  discretionary  fund 
of  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the 
flrst  2  years  of  the  life  of  the  law,  if  the 
bill  should  become  a  law,  and  $750,000  a 
year  for  the  last  3  years,  to  be  allocated 
among  the  States.  To  be  sure,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Alaska  has  said 
it  would  be  allocated  "with  certain  guide- 
lines," but  it  is  curious  that  so  many  Sen- 
ators from  so  many  States  fondly  believe 
their  States  will  get  some  of  those  addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  the  motion 
to  recommit.  I  would  be  glad,  instead 
of  moving  to  recommit — and  I  had  in- 
tended to  so  move — to  move  to  substitute 
S.  1006.  which  I  happen  to  believe  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem,  for  the 
pending  bill.  I  would  gladly  support  that 
bill,  because  I  think  it  is  a  bill  to  provide 
essential  money,  to  be  well  spent  for  the 
fishing  industry,  even  though  we  do  have 
a  heavy  financial  burden. 

However,  since  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnxjsoii],  Is  ill- and 
in  his  home  State,  I  did  not  feel  it  would 
be  fair  and  courteous  treatment  of  him, 
or  of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
to  come  to  the  Senate  and  move  to  sub- 
stitute another  bill,  which  is  before  our 
committee,  with  respect  to  which  our 
committee  has  not  voted  or  completed 
consideration. 

I  have  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  have  an  oppor- 
timity,  in  the  committee,  to  attempt  to 
see  that  the  committee  reports  the  bill 
which  would  do  the  job  first,  and  let  the 
"fluff"  and  the  "frosting"  come  after. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  into  the 
Recobi>— it  is  very  brief  and  will  require 
only  a  minute— the   "Minority  View*" 
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Mr.  President  the  pending  bill  Is  only 
cme  element  of  xrhat  has  been  described 
as  a  "total  lone  -range  program  for  the 
improvement  o:  our  domestic  commer- 
cial fishing  inc  iistry."  The  other  ele- 
ments of  this  total  program  are  still 
pending  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  but  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
aware  of  those  >ills.  axul  ought  to  know. 
before  acting  oi  i  this  measure,  that  this 
is  only  the  begi  ming. 

One  of  tbe  otaer  bills  for  Improvement 
of  the  commerc  al  flshixic  industry  is  S. 
744.  which  prov  des  for  the  construction 


of  two  large,  factory-type  fishing 
trawlers. 

These  trawlers  would  have  ramps  at 
the  back  of  the  ships  so  that  fishing  nets 
could  be  hauled  directly  into  the  body  of 
the  ship,  instead  of  being  lifted  over  the 
sides  as  is  done  in  most  American  ships. 
These  trawlers,  furthermore,  would  have 
facilities  on  board  for  the  processing  and 
preservation  of  fish. 

The  construction  of  two  fishing  trawl- 
ers, under  S.  744  would  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers more  than  $15  million,  and  would,  in 
my  opinion,  create  far  more  problems 
than  they  would  solve.  Serious  ques- 
tions as  to  who  would  operate  these  Gov- 
ernment-built, Government-owned  ships 
will  plague  the  entire  fishing  industry. 
For  instance,  we  still  do  not  know  how 
these  Government-built  ships  will  op- 
erate in  competition  with  other  unsub- 
sidized  American  fishermen,  without 
driving  them  right  on  to  the  beach  with 
empty  nets. 

Passage  of  the  pending  bill,  S.  627,  will 
add  new  impetus  to  the  backers  of  S.  744 
and  lead  the  Senate  an  additional  step 
toward  enactment  of  another  $15  million 
boondoggle. 

The  final  element  of  this  commercial 
fishing  program  is  a  bill,  S.  1006,  which 
would  provide  Goverrunent  financial  as- 
sistance to  enable  our  commercial  fisher- 
men to  secure  the  new,  modern  boats 
and  equipment  they  need  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  fishing  fleets  which  are 
crowding  the  waters  off  our  shores. 

I  am  interested  in  the  fishing  indus- 
try. My  State  has  a  short  coastline,  but 
it  is  a  seacoast  State  and  it  has  a  fishing 
industry,  and  I  would  not  stand  on  the 
fioor  and  be  indifferent  to  it.  But  this 
bill  is  the  one  I  think  that  has  real, 
practical  use. 

The  United  States,  during  the  last  few 
years,  has  slipped  from  second  place 
among  the  fish-producing  nations  of  the 
world  to  fifth  place,  the  lowest  relative 
position  for  this  coimtry  in  many  gen- 
erations. Our  share  of  the  world  fisli 
catch  has  been  nearly  halved  since  1946, 
from  13  to  7  percent. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
continuing  deterioration  of  the  industry 
is  the  high  cost  of  construction  of  re- 
placement vessels.  Generally,  a  vessel 
built  abroad,  where  construction  costs 
are  half  of  what  they  are  in  this  country, 
cannot  be  used  by  American  fishermen. 
The  industry  must  have  its  vessels  built 
in  domestic  shipyards,  and  this  require- 
ment constitutes  a  subsidy,  for  national 
defense  purposes,  for  American  shipyards 
which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  tie  paid 
for  by  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers and  not  by  the  hard-pressed 
American  fishing  industry. 

The  bill,  S.  1006.  would  authorize  the 
Government  to  pay  half  the  cost  of 
building  modem  commercial  fishing  ves- 
sels in  American  shipyards,  at  a  cost 
which  could  not  exceed  $12.5  million  a 
year,  to  last  imtil  1972. 

Here  then  is  a  measure  which  would 
provide  real  help  to  the  American  fish- 
ing fleet.  Here  Is  a  measure  which  would 
make  a  direct  and  real  contribution  to 
our  national  well-being,  and  to  our  na- 
ti(xua  economy.  Officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  niterior  calculate  that  in- 
creased earnings  and  the  increased  taxes 


produced  by  vessels  built  with  the  sub- 
sidy as  contemplated  by  the  bill,  S.  1006. 
would  repay  the  subsidy  costs  within  2 
years. 

Furthermore,  S.  1006  would  provide 
tangible  aid  to  our  fishermen  who  daily 
compete  with  modern,  heavily  sub- 
sidized commercial  fishing  fleets  from 
Norway,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
Russia.  These  American  fishermen  are 
right  on  the  firing  line,  at  least  in  an 
economic  sense,  as  they  compete  with  as 
many  as  360  Russian  fishing  vessels  off 
our  coasts.  As  Senator  Bartlett  of 
Alaska  pointed  out  recently,  there  may 
be  more  Russians  on  these  fishing  ves- 
sels off  our  coasts  than  there  are  in 
Cuba,  and  the  economic  threat  they  pose 
is  just  as  real  and  just  as  dangerous. 

In  my  view,  enactment  of  S.  1006  would 
be  an  effective  step  toward  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  American  commercial  fish- 
ing industry,  but  its  passage — and  I  want 
to  emphasize  this — will  be  jeopardized  by 
the  enactment  of  S.  627. 

The  national  debt  has  zoomed  to  an 
all-time  high,  and  next  month  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  again.  The  deficit  for  the  current 
year  is  crowding  the  peacetime  record. 
Congress  is  straining  to  enact  an  effec- 
tive, meaningful  tax  cut  to  stimulate  our 
economy.  We  simply  cannot  do  it  if  we 
persist  in  approving  new  spending  pro- 
grams without  any  regard  for  their  fiscal 
soundness,  or  their  necessity. 

Passage  of  the  pending  bill,  S.  627, 
means  simply,  in  my  opinion,  spending 
money  unwisely — money  which  could  be 
put  to  really  effective  use  in  behalf  of 
the  fishing  industry  through  a  program 
such  as  is  contained  in  S.  1006. 

The  pending  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
so  that  when  the  Senate  considers  it,  it 
will  consider  the  whole  field  and  select 
the  bill  that  will  best  do  the  job.  for  the 
fishing  industry  of  Alaska,  the  fishing 
industry  of  Hawaii,  the  fishing  industry 
of  Massachusetts,  my  neighboring  State, 
the  fishing  industry  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  fish  and  shrimp  industry  of  the 
southern  coast.  It  is  highly  essential 
that  the  industry  be  competitive  and  the 
bill  S.  1006  would  help  in  that  regard. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  my  State  of 
New  Hampshire  would  be  entitled  to  a 
minimum  of  $25,000,  but  there  are  12  in- 
land States  that  would  also  be  entitled 
to  $25,000— Wyoming,  Utah.  Nevada, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  and  Kansas.  That 
amounts  to  a  total  of  $300,000.  I  am  not 
referring  for  the  moment  to  some  of  the 
larger  amounts  that  will  go  to  other 
States. 

Does  anyone  think  that  In  the  interest 
of  the  people  and  the  taxpayers  and 
the  fishing  industry  of  my  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  order  to  get  a  paltry 
$25,000,  I  would  obligate  them  to  pay 
that  part  of  the  $300,000  for  a  dozen 
States — and  I  speak  with  due  regard  and 
respect  for  those  fine  States — in  the 
inland  part  of  this  country,  whose  com- 
mercial fishing  industry,  in  the  parlance 
of  some  of  my  own  New  Hampshire 
friends  back  home,  "you  could  put  in 
yoTu:  ejre"? 
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Additionally,  with  regard  to  my  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  I  doubt  seri- 
ously that  our  conunercial  fishing  indus- 
try will  beneflt  materially  from  the 
award  of  $25,000  for  research  pmposes. 
In  my  judgment.  New  Hampshire  would 
prefer  to  participate  in  a  program  of  real 
and  substantial  merit  rather  than  one 
of  such  doubtful  return  to  the  fishing 
industry  of  my  State. 

I  doubt  if  it  is  understood  generally 
that  this  bill  refers  only  to  commercial 
fishmg.  A  State  may  have  a  fish  and 
game  commission  that  collects  money 
from  fees  from  sportsmen  and  is  used 
to  promote  fishing  for  sportsmen  and 
recreation  in  a  State.  It  may  not  even 
have  an  agency  to  collect  this  $25,000. 
to  be  used  if  it  can  produce  the  25  per- 
cent, used,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
to  promote  commercial  fishing.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  it  is  amazing  what 
lengths  have  been  gone  to  m  an  attempt 
to  try  to  find  and  qualify  commercial 
fishing  in  some  of  the  States. 

People  who  collect  mirmows  and  ad- 
vertise them  for  sale  as  bait  to  be  used 
by  fishermen  on  the  inland  lakes  would 
be  benefited  under  the  provisions  apply- 
ing to  commercial  fishing.  Perhaps  it 
is  commercial  fishing.  However,  at  a 
time  when  this  country  needs  every  dol- 
lar it  can  get,  proposed  legislation  that 
would  dissipate  money  merely  in  order 
that  every  State  can  get  its  share,  and 
then  create  an  extra  discretionary  fund 
so  that  it  becomes  a  grab  bag  which  is 
dangled  out  in  the  hope  that  every  State 
wiU  beUeve  it  can  get  a  little  more  than 
its  share,  without  in  any  sense  reproach- 
ing or  questioning  the  deep  sincerity  and 
motives  of  my  friends  who  represent 
States  in  which  commercial  fishing  is  a 
vital  industry,  in  my  opinion,  is  pretty 
low  grade  legislation. 

It  is  the  same  old  story.  There  will 
always  be  people  who,  if  it  can  be  pointed 
out  to  them  that  their  State  is  going  to 
get  a  httle  money,  no  matter  how  small, 
will  favor  a  bill. 

That  is  using  the  shotgim  method,  the 
blunderbuss  method,  the  birdshot  mettl- 
ed, in  order  to  scatter  money  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent — money  which  is  rath- 
er scarce  and  on  which  we  are  paying 
interest. 

I  retiuTi  to  where  I  started.  If  I  could 
do  it  and  if  it  were  good  legislation,  and 
if  it  be  proper  to  do  so,  and  if  it  would 
be  treating  my  committee  and  its  chair- 
man properly,  I  would  move  to  substitute 
S.  1006,  because  in  my  opinion  that  is  a 
fishing  bill.  That  bill  would  help  the 
fishermen  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
all  along  the  coast,  to  provide  themselves 
with  equipment  and  vessels  that  are  com- 
petitive. 

I  beheve  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  I  do  not  begrudge  them  that 
help.  The  other  two  bills  are  merely 
frosUng.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  hope 
the  pending  bill  will  be  recommitted,  not 
to  defeat  the  fishing  program,  but  to  aid 
in  the  passage  of  a  good,  sound  commer- 
cial fishing  program  that  will  help  where 
help  is  needed  and  where  the  money  can 
be  used  effectively. 

I  note  that  two  Senators  are  on  their 
feet.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.PRcury]. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  making  a  forceful  and 
logical  statement  with  respect  to  this 
whole  subject.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  if  the  bill  is  not  recom- 
mitted and  if  it  become  law.  it  is  almost 
certain  to  make  it  impossible  to  give 
consideration  to  S.  1006,  which  would  be 
of  real  value  and  help  to  the  American 
fishing  industry. 

I  commend  the  Senator  very  highly  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  this 
difficulty  to  light.  I  hope  that  a  major- 
ity of  Senators,  who  are  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  fishing  industry,  will  see 
fit  to  vote  for  his  motion  to  recommit. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  contribution.  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  my 
colleague  on  the  Commerce  Conunittee. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  showing  me 
this  courtesy.  He  has  already  pointed 
out  that  he  and  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon]  filed  minor- 
ity views  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
pending  bill.  I  do  not  see  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  in  the  Chamber,  but  in 
committee  he  argued  rather  energetical- 
ly that  he  could  not  go  back  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Nevada  and  say,  'I  have  voted  for 
a  bill  entailing  a  cost  of  $27,500,000,  a 
part  of  which  money  would  come  to  Ne- 
vada to  induce  us  to  cultivate  the  fish 
industry  on  the  deserts  and  the  arid  land 
of  Nevada."  That  thought  dominated 
the  discussions  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  subjects  discussed  by  the  Senators 
from  Alaska  deal  with  international  fish- 
eries, but  the  bill  was  drafted  to  give  50 
States  a  pittance  of  help  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  generous  help  to  California, 
Alaska,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  a  few 
other  States.  The  bill  should  not  be 
passed.  It  comes  within  the  category 
of  setting  up  new  subsidies,  subsidizing 
the  fish  industry.  The  American  public 
is  not  conscious  of  how,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
new  programs  of  subsidization  are  be- 
ing urged,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
deficits  are  growing  larger  each  year. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  for  wanting  the  $500,000.  but  I 
do  not  concur  with  the  proposal,  in  order 
to  get  their  $500,000,  to  throw  the  bait 
of  $25,000  to  each  State,  believing  that 
that  would  cause  26  States  to  subscribe 
to  the  program.  It  is  an  insult  to  Ne- 
vada. It  is  an  insult  to  Wyoming.  It 
is  said  to  them,  "We  will  give  you  $25,000. 
but  vote  for  this  program  under  which 
we  will  get  $500,000." 

I  am  against  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  because,  first.  I  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  enter  this 
field  of  subsidization  in  this  manner. 
Officials  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  testi- 
fied about  a  program  which  they  con- 
template. They  testified  that  in  3  years 
they  would  need  $700,000  to  explore 
means  and  methods  of  cultivating  the 
fish  industry  in  the  impounded  waters 
of  Oklahoma.  That  means  farm  ponds 
and  newly  created  lakes.  That  is  where 
the  experiment  would  be  carried  on. 


I  suggest  that  that  ought  to  be  done 
by  Oklahoma;  it  ought  to  be  done  by 
Ohio,  Alabama,  and  the  other  States, 
individually,  on  their  own.  But  if  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment finance  such  a  program,  the  whole 
attack  upon  the  problem  can  be  con- 
centrated through  centralized  research 
by  the  Federal  Government,  to  deter- 
mine what  can  be  grown  in  farm  ponds 
and  reservoirs,  and  not  by  having  the 
research  scattered  over  50  States. 

Nevada  will  expend,  if  it  puts  up  $6,250, 
$31,500.  Twenty-five  other  States  will 
be  in  that  category.  If  26  States  put 
up  $25,000  apiece,  that  would  mean 
$650,000.  Better  results  would  be 
achieved  by  having  one  centralized  re- 
search center  spend  $650,000  than  by 
having  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and 
the  other  States  conduct  their  research 
separately. 

I  am  aware  that  the  bill  provides  for 
the  right  to  form  consortiums;  but  they 
would  not  do  the  job. 

My  second  point  is  that  the  States 
could  conduct  this  research  on  their  own. 
Ohio  could  do  it  by  itself.  Testimony 
was  given  by  Mr.  Caffey,  representing 
five  States  on  the  gulf  coast — Florida. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas — that  they  desire  to  have  the  bill 
passed.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Bartlett]  then  asked  Mr.  Caffey  if  the 
five  States  were  in  unison  in  their  ex- 
pressed judgment.  Mr.  Caffey  replied 
that  Texas  felt  that  this  work  ought 
not  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  ought  to  be  done  by  the  in- 
dividual States,  and  that  Texas  could 
do  it  on  its  own. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  one  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  When  I  asked  that 
particular  question,  I  was  certain  that 
the  answer  would  be  as  the  Senator  has 
related  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  another  in- 
teresting phase :  That  it  is  the  view  that 
this  program  must  be  adopted;  that  the 
States  want  it.  I  read  the  testimony  last 
night  until  my  eyes  got  tired  and  I  finally 
fell  asleep.  But  there  is  in  the  bill  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Caffey: 

Senator,  we  have  a  special  problem  in 
Alabama,  In  that  we  have  only  two  counties 
that  border  on  the  gulf.  Those  two  counties 
are  the  ones  that  are  directly  Interested. 
And  we  have  dlfflculty — I  am  from  one  of 
those  counties — we  have  dlfflculty  In  getting 
sufflclent  funds  from  the  others,  through  co- 
operation of  the  other  66  counties,  to  carry 
out  a  research  program. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
Alabama  does  not  want  to  do  the  job. 
The  2  counties  bordermg  on  the  ocean 
favor  the  program;  the  other  65  counties 
are  against  it.  If  the  problem  is  so  vital, 
are  we  not  justified  in  assuming  that 
especially  the  States  that  have  a  huge 
income  from  the  fishing  industry  would 
be  able  to  do  the  Job?  Yet  they  declare 
that  they  will  not  do  it.  All  of  them, 
however,  say  that  it  is  a  great  program; 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  will  give 
them  the  money,  they  will  conduct  it. 
That  fact  is  really  laughable. 

It  requires  great  courage  and  much 
stamina  to  turn  away  from  the  largess 
and  say,  "Federal  Oovemment.  watch 
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your  Treasury;  watch  your  red  imbal- 
ances; quit  deipreclatinff  tbe  dollar;  quit 
loading  up  tbe 
bankruptcy." 
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lebt;  quit  drivinc  us  into 
rhat  is  exactly  what  is 
happening.  Tt  e  States  which  are  in  the 
best  position,  b  cause  of  their  large  fish- 
would  get  the  biggest 
the  States  having  the 
will  get  the  smallest 
kich  would  grow  richer, 
and  the  poor  would  grow  poorer,  under 


embodied  in  the  bill. 


This  is  a  neMT  subsidy  program.  On 
the  question  of  subsidies,  the  course  for 
a  Senator  to  fo  low  is  qiiite  simple:  The 
Federal  Ooven  ment  will  give  you  the 
money.  Take  iK.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  givelit  to  you  whether  the 
money  is  in  its  Treasruy  or  not. 

I  say  to  Se  mtors  who  come  from 
States  where  it  s  fairly  obvious  that  the 
program  is  imi  rudent  that  if  someone 
will  go  into  th  >ir  States  and  tell  their 
votes  of  this  la  gess,  which  in  all  prob- 
ability would  ( [>st  the  taxpayers  more 
than  they  wou  d  receive,  I  predict,  on 
the  basis  of  my  joHtical  experience,  that 
they  will  be  del  sated  at  the  polls. 

The  distinguii  hed  Jimior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Ca  itnonI  stated  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  sup  ;x>rt  the  bill;  he  did  not 
dare  to  go  bac  :  and  tell  the  people  of 
his  Stete,  "I  shs  U  vote  to  spend  $27,500.- 
000  for  fishery  -esearch,  which  will  also 
mean  that  the  federal  Government  will 
enter  Nevada  a  id  make  a  study." 

I  urge  Senat  »rs  to  spare  the  Federal 
Treasury  this  r  (sponsibility.  Let  us  set 
a  precedent  wh  ch  will  bring  to  an  end 
the  constant  p)litical  demagoguery  of 
making  gifts  fo:  the  purpose  of  winning 
votes.  The  timi  is  at  hand  when  we  had 
better  begin  to  hink  about  the  security 
of  our  coimtry,  and  less  about  the  in- 
surance of  beinj  reelected. 

Practically  eiery  week  we  learn  of  a 
new  subsidy  pre  gram,  a  new  assumption 
of  functions  by  he  Federal  Government, 
functions  that  historically  have  been 
carried  on  by  ocal  and  State  govern- 
ments, but  whi(  b  result  in  a  bigger  and 
bigger  centralized  government. 

Witnesses  car  le  from  States  which  ex- 
pect to  receive  iie  largest  simis  of  this 
largess.  The  w  tnesses  represented  the 
merchant  marii  e  imions.  No  witnesses 
were  called  fnm  the  interior  States. 
There  is  not  a  »ord  of  opposition  any- 
where in  the  hiarings  to  the  proposals 
made.  The  testimony  nowhere  shows 
what  the  States  are  spending  to  do  this 
work.  The  reco  -d  contains  only  the  sxmi 
of  $450,000  spei  t  by  Louisiana  for  some 
overall  study,  ai  id  $10,000  being  spent  by 
Alabama. 

I  say  to  the  S  >nator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Con  oil]  that  if  for  no  other 
purpose,  the  bUl  ought  to  be  recommitted 
in  order  to  plac(  in  the  Record  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  States  are  spending 
and  what  they  <  re  doing  for  themselves. 
The  amount  in  reived  In  the  bill  is  not 
large;  but  if  tie  bill  is  passed,  it  will 
merely  indicate  the  continuing  trend  of 
Federal  subsidies;  that  is  all  it  will 
mean.  The  parage  of  the  bill  would 
forebode  a  constant  worsening  of  our 
position;  it  woi  Id  forebode  that  in  the 
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end  the  Government  would  rob  the 
thrifty,  decent  individual  of  whatever 
holdings  he  was  able  to  accumulate  to 
sustain  himself  through  life. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

First.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  with  approxi- 
mately three  sentences  of  observations: 

First.  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  the 
Senate  understands,  and  the  Record 
shows,  that  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion— Senate  bill  627— means  the  ex- 
penditiu-e  of  approximately  $30  million, 
of  which,  according  to  the  most  careful 
computation  I  can  make,  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  would  go  into  re- 
gions where — to  use  the  most  charitable 
term  I  can  select — it  would  be  ineffective; 
and  the  local  or  State  contribution  would 
be  only  25  percent,  which  would  be  an 
open  invitation  to  squander  money. 

Senate  bUl  744  would  cost  $15  million, 
to  build  two  trawlers.  That  would  be 
more  or  less  a  pilot  operation,  and  there 
would  be  a  mad  scramble  to  see  who, 
among  all  those  in  the  fishing  industry, 
would  get  the  use  of  the  trawlers. 

Senate  bill  1006  would  provide  not  to 
exceed  $12,500,000  a  year,  for  8  years.  I 
want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  would 
support  this  bill,  although  not  necessar- 
ily in  that  amount,  because  that  would 
be  $100  million,  whereas  I  think  $50  mil- 
lion or  $60  million  would  be  all  we  could 
afford.  But  the  money  would  be  used  to 
enable  actual  fishermen  off  oiur  coasts 
to  provide  themselves,  at  as  reasonable 
a  price  as  that  paid  by  their  competitors 
from  rival  coxintries,  to  equip  themselves 
with  the  best  modem  equipment.  That 
would  help  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Alaska;  it  would  be  effective. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
■will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  act  providing  the  fishing  vessels 
subsidy  expired  in  June,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  subsidy  for  the 
construction  in  this  country  of  new  fish- 
ing vessels? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking 
about  a  bill,  to  be  reported  from  com- 
mittee, to  create  a  new  subsidy  and  to 
continue  with  tha  carrying  out  of  this 
ptirpose. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  However. 
I  point  out  that  the  other  act  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct — 
which  makes  the  enactment  of  this 
measiu'e  all  the  more  imperative.  My 
point  is  that  of  the  three  bills,  this  one 
is  the  most  imperative. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  point  out  any 
part  of  the  hearings  which  shows  what 
comprises  $12,000  of  commercial  fishing 
in  the  State  of  Arizona?  I  coiild  not 
find  it;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  Arizona 
has  such  a  program. 


Mr.  COTTON.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [£ir.  LauscheI,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  committee,  the  hear- 
ings do  not  disclose  that.  At  the  hear- 
ings, some  most  mysterious  figures — 
procured  from  somewhere,  I  suppose — 
as  to  the  sitxiation  in  the  inland  States 
were  presented.  I  have  pointed  that  out 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  may  not  have 
heard.  I  said  that  even  the  catching  of 
minnows  and  their  sale  as  bait  to  be 
used  by  sportsmen  are  being  considered 
a  fishing  Industry.  Some  of  the  most 
amazing  things  were  used  in  an  attempt 
to  justify  the  spreading  of  these  funds 
among  the  inland  States,  such  as  Ari- 
zona, although  it  would  seem  only  com- 
monsense  to  conclude  that  there  is  only 
a  very  small  commercial  fishing  indus- 
try there. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  wondering 
about  that.  I  suppose  bait  and  min- 
nows would  be  a  part  of  it.  Would  it 
also  include  so-called  sportsmen's  fishing 
pools,  where  for  a  siun  of  money  one 
can  catch  raised  trout? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  advised  by  one 
of  the  committee  cotmsel  that  that  would 
be  included — situations  in  which  fish  in 
a  pool  are  actually  sold;  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  sportsmen  are  actually 
allowed  to  catch  the  fish. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  for  the  in- 
formation, for  I  am  learning  something 
about  my  State  that  I  did  not  know;  I 
did  not  know  that  Arizona  was  engaged 
in  the  commercial  fishing  business. 
There  is  not  much  water  in  Arizona,  and 
very  little  would  be  available  to  be  used 
by  sportsmen. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  that  connection,  I 
wonder  whether  Arizona  has  any  sort  of 
commercial  fishing  authority.  New 
Hampshire  has  a  fish  and  game  com- 
mission which  deals  with  fishing  for 
sportsmen,  but  I  doubt  that  it  is  author- 
ized to  raise  money  and  accept  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  com- 
mercial fishing.  What  is  the  situation 
in  Arizona? 

Mr.  GrOLDWATER.  Arizona  has  a 
fish  and  game  department  which  is  es- 
pecially interested — although  I  have 
never  heard  that  it  had  a  commercial 
phase — in  sportsmen — for  example,  in 
providing  for  the  planting  of  trout  and 
the  maintenance  of  bass:  and  the  few 
catfish  in  the  Colorado  River  go  merrily 
on  their  way. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  my  remarks 
I  reiterate  the  hope — which  is  not  a 
minor  one — that  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
discussion  of  civil  rights  matters,  the 
Senate  will  practice  a  little  discrimina- 
tion and  a  little  segregation  by  trying, 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
all  three  of  these  bills,  to  pick  out  the 
one  which  would  be  the  most  effective 
in  providing  assistance  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIhtyreT,  who  Is  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  627. 
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Mr.  MdNTyBE.  I  thank  my  disttn- 
guished  ooDeagne  fron  AW«ir*, 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  support  of  Sen> 
ate  bill  6S7.  I  do  so  after  heartaic  the 
very  able  argwoents  of  my  senior  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cor> 
TONl.  whose  opinions  I  value  high^,  but 
in  this  partieulax  case  I  must  beg  to 
differ.  Although  my  home  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  a  small  seacoast,  our  1961 
employment  in  commercial  fisheries  was 
345  persons,  which  Is  a  noticeable  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  our  seacoast 
region,  and  the  State  possesses  in-shore 
clam  and  oyster  beds,  as  well  as  areas 
for  lobster  fishing.  Our  historic  port  of 
Portsmouth  has  a  small  fishing  fleet. 

In  recmt  months,  however,  consider- 
able interest  has  bem  shown  in  expand- 
ing our  groundfidi  and  shellfish  indus- 
tries, as  wdl  as  building  doling  and 
processing  fiieilities.  Such  activities 
could  offer  a  fine  way  to  expand  employ- 
ment in  a  way  of  life  richly  overlaid  with 
American  traditions.  But  bef(M«  private 
businessmen  can  be  assured  of  an  ade- 
quate return  on  Investment  in  this  an- 
cient and  honorable  Industry,  we  must 
know  more — much  more — about  our  ma- 
rine resources. 

Our  New  England  groundfish  industry 
has  developed  specialties  in  particular 
types  of  fish,  the  most  important  being 
hsiddock.  ocean  perch,  and  cod.  This 
specialization  means  that  declines  in  tbe 
abundance  of  one  species  drive  ships  out 
of  operation,  each  time  leaving  the  in- 
dustry with  a  smaller  base  from  whi<di 
to  recover.  The  Canadian  indivtry,  with 
which  New  England  fishermen  compete. 
Is  closer  to  the  most  productive  grounds, 
extremely  well  organized,  and  virtually 
unaffected  by  wage  pressures. 

No  New  Inland  State— and  I  believe 
this  to  be  important— exists  in  istdation 
from  Its  neighbors.  While  the  amount 
of  research  to  be  performed  in  New 
Hampshire  under  this  bill  is  small, 
our  State  will  benefit  from  discoveries 
made  by  investigators  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  received  testimonials 
as  to  the  importance  of  work  being  done 
off  our  shore  by  the  Sandy  Hook  Marine 
Laboratory,  which  is  located  in  New  Jer- 
sey, but  which  sends  mapping  t^tms 
throughout  the  western  North  Atlantic. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Fish  and  Game  Departmqit, 
the  New  Hampshire  Pwt  Authority,  and 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Marine  FWi- 
eries  Association  have  all  Indicated  their 
support  for  the  bilL  Its  passage  will  help 
us  to  conserve  the  resources  that  we 
have  now,  and  will  provide  solid  infor- 
mation to  investors  who  would  be  willing 
to  support  future  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  this  country  is  the  world's 
largest  importer  of  fish  and  fish  prod- 
ucts in  the  world.  Not  only  can  we  re- 
gain our  lost  position  in  commercial 
fisheries,  but  according  to  the  National 
Academy  we  conid  multiply  the  ftwnnfll 
world  catch  of  fish  by  at  least  Ave  with- 
out resorting  to  radically  new  methods  of 
taking  fish.  Their  report  also  stated 
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that  *^some  of  the  things  the  Russians 
are  doing  give  us  cause  for  worry  as  to 
whether  we  are  not  being  out-distanced 
in  this  field."  The  world-wide  deploy- 
ment of  Russian  trawlers,  bad^ed  by  the 
world's  most  active  research  program  in 
commercial  fisheries  and  oceanograidiy. 
gives  m  goiuine  cause  for  concern.  I 
wondo:  if  the  opponents  of  this  Mil  real- 
bK  that  our  individual  fleet  operators 
cannot  perform  research  on  the  scale 
that  is  needed.  That  would  be  as  fool- 
ish as  expecting  our  farmers  to  perform 
research  on  an  individual  basis.  There 
is  a  strong  Federal  Government  interest 
in  fisheries  research  which  this  bill  helps 
to  answer.  Research  will  not  be  a  pan- 
acea. We  must  revitalise  our  industry, 
meet  strong  foreign  competition,  and 
take  steps  to  protect  disappearing  fish- 
eries resources. 

These  problems  are  most  informa- 
tively described  in  a  1961  study  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  entiUed  "The 
Oroundflsh  Industries  of  New  England 
and  Canada."  This  study  has  convinced 
me  that  our  New  England  fisheries,  in- 
eluding  those  of  New  Hampsliire,  cannot 
expand  without  much  more  certain 
knowledge  about  the  future  security  of 
investments  in  fishing  vessels,  which 
ultimately  depends  upon  knowledge 
about  the  fish  themselves.  In  this  con- 
nectitm  I  have  been  looking  at  tbe  re- 
cent Marine  Resources  Report  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
report  speaks  of  our  pitiful  efforts  to 
plumb  the  secrets  of  the  sea  and  our 
vast  ignorance  of  its  important  re- 
sources. Too  much  research  is  now 
concentrated  on  siiort-term  crisis  situa- 
tions, and  not  enough  on  broadly  based, 
comprehensive  studies  of  marine  oom- 
munities.  Tlie  National  Academy  rec- 
ommends studies  of  flsh  behavior  to  lead 
to  radically  new  and  more  efficient 
means  of  catching  them.  Factors  con- 
trolling tbe  survival  of  flsh  in  their  en- 
vironment must  be  understood.  We 
must  do  much  more  systematic  mapping 
of  the  resources  of  the  sea  and  metlxxli 
of  converting  xmimKhictive  areas  of  the 
sea  to  3^1d  a  return  in  commercial  flsh. 

My  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  pos- 
sesses beds  of  seed  oysters  whiidi  are 
flipped  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  as 
wen  as  clam  beds  and  inshore  lobster 
fishing  groimds.  The  recent  report  xA 
the  Federal  Coimcil  for  Science  and 
Technology  on  water  resoiuiees  research 
pointed  out  that  *l>oDuting  substances 
are  reaching  these  waters  in  Increasing 
amounts'*  and  "oceanographic  research 
is  becoming  more  important  as  the  place 
kA  marine  waters  in  the  water  cycle  and 
water-resooroes  picture  becomes  dear- 
er." The  National  Academy  has  called 
strongly  for  research  on  estuaries  and 
inshore  areas  to  safeguard  these  re- 
sources (rf  oysters,  dams,  and  lobsters. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  to  other  bills  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  which 
would  help  New  Hampshire  and  the  Na- 
tion fulfill  our  potential  in  coramerelal 
flshertes.  One  of  ttwse  is  8.  744,  which 
I  am  proud  to  eoqxmsor  with  Senators 
MAsmmoN  and  other  Senators.    This  bOl 


would  provide  for  the  etmstructlon  of 
two  experimental  stem-raaqi  trawlers 
the  most  ^Bclent  vessds  for  offdiore 
fishing.  The  other  bill.  &  1006.  which 
BQT  distinguished  ooUeague  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Ooirvm]  has  referred 
to.  is  one  that  I  have  been  delighted  to 
join  in  offering  with  Soiators  MAcanrsoif. 

BAaTLBTT,  En<U.E,  KXNNKOT,  Wld  SALTON- 
STALL. 

I  have  been  somewhat  impressed  by 
the  argument  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league with  reference  to  that  subject.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka whether,  as  my  senior  colleague  has 
seemed  to  indicate,  there  is  any  danger 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  S.  627  would 
jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  bill  S.  1006 
and  the  bills.  744? 

Mr.  BARTI^TT.  I  certainly  would 
hope  not.  The  two  bills  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  have  not  yet  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  think  the  measures  represent 
a  three-pronged  attack  on  the  total  prob- 
lem, and  that  all  of  the  bills  ou^^t  to 
pass.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  bm  S. 
1006  Is  estimated  to  be  $112,500,000. 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  amount 
is  too  much  for  a  job  which  needs  to  be 
done.  At  the  same  time,  I  realize  that 
the  bill  win  receive  heavy  opposition.  I 
do  not  relate  the  two.  To  answer  the 
Senator  precisely,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  endanger  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  three  bills  taken  together  represent 
a  broad  frontal  attack  on  the  entire 
problem.  "Hiat  is  why  I  was  somewhat 
concerned  over  what  my  disttnguished 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  said. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  cannot  see  how 
any  Senator  who  is  for  the  construction 
subsidy  bill  would  turn  against  it  merely 
because  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
had  passed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  ttie  Senator. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  these  two  blUs, 
azkl  S.  627  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, rqiresent  a  constructive  appioadi 
to  our  flshertes  problems  on  a  broad 
front.  8.  627  is  not  a  hasty,  vmeeessary 
glmmVdr,  but  part  tA  a  well-oaosldered 
solution  to  the  Nation's  eomaerdal  flA- 
eries  needs  now  moving  throogh  ttie 
Congress.  I  commend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  for  thdr  leadership  in 
devd(Wing  our  national  potential  in 
eommereial  flshertes.  All  those  in  New 
Hampshire  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  flshertes  resources  are  gimtef  ul  to  them 
for  the  progress  this  Nation  is  now  mak- 
ing in  these  important  fields. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  £Mr. 
CoTTOw]  to  recommit  the  Irfn. 

Mr.  ORUENING  and  Mr.  JAVITB  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  BARTI2TT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  cotteame  from  Alarica. 

Mr.  ORUKNIMU.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  rise 
to  tirge  the  Senate  to  pass  8.  OTT.  a  MB 
to  promote  State  commercial  flsheiy  re- 
search and  development. 
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If  the  XThii  ed  States  Is  to  regain  Its 
poaltian  of  leidershlp  among  the  fishing 
nations  of  tb  world,  the  apeedy  enact- 
ment of  this  to  n  IsessentiaL 

liat  our  fisheries  need  help 
[f  we  contemplate  the  tre- 


mendous am<unt  of  Federal  assistance 


givm  through  the  years  to 


those  who  pr  Kluoe  food  fran  the  land. 


the  solicitude,  the  gener- 
nreat  financial  aid  that  has 
our  farmers  with  the  vir- 
tually nothing  that  has  been  done  for 
those  who  pro  luce  food  from  the  sea.  the 
need  for  thiq  legislation  becomes  very 
aMMtrent. 

It  is  a  modest  bill.  It  will  help  the 
States  that  lave  commercial  fisheries, 
and  the  majo  Ity  of  the  States  have,  to 
catch  up  for  me  past  neglect  and  to  en- 
able us  to  dra  w  abreast  of  other  nations 
which  we  f  ozn  lerly  led  as  a  fishing  nation 
but  which  ncir  have  surpassed  us  and 
left  us  in  fifth  place,  behind  Japan.  Peru, 
Communist  C  lina.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  there  ire  many  reason^  why  this 
legislation  is  desirable.  Much  of  our 
fishing  eouipnent  is  obsolete,  and  in 
many  cases  t  le  fishermen  are  not  able 
themselves  to  provide  the  very  modem 
type  of  equiii  nent  which  the  Russians 
andJapanese  lave. 

It  should  al  o  be  pointed  out  that  dur- 
ing the  past  ( ecade  we  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  Fed<ral  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
assist  the  rehabilitation  of  fisheries  in 
18  foreign  oo  mtries.  We  have  poured 
out  money  to  lelp  China,  Taiwan.  Indo- 
nesia, the  Pb  lippines.  Thailand.  Viet- 
nam. Ethlopit .  India,  Liberia,  Pakistan, 
Turicey.  Peru.  Korea,  Laos.  Iceland.  Yu- 
goslavia. El  Salvador,  Cambodia,  and 
even  British  3uiana,  still  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain. 

I  shall  go  in  o  this  aid  for  foreign  fish- 
eries in  greaU  r  detail  shortly.  But  the 
fact  is  that  w;  have  poured  our  money 
to  help  them  tuild  up  and  in  some  cases 
these  foreign  fisheries  we  have  helped 
build  up  with  our  doUars  compete  dam- 
agintfy  with  o  ir  own  fisheries. 

I  personaDjf  am  not  at  all  in  accord 
with  that  pol  By.  but  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  it  his  been  done  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  ilone.  and  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  i  hy  we  should  begin  to  do 
something  for  our  own. 

I  wish  to  ea  1  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  one  important  difference  be- 
tween what  w(  have  done  abroad  to  build 
up  foreign  fii  leries  and  what  we  seek 
to  do  throug  i  this  modest  bill  in  re- 
habilitating wa  fisheries  at  home. 
When  we  gave  money  to  rehabilitate  the 
fishery  resour  «s  of  foreign  nations  we 
gave  them  ou  right  grants.  These  were 
gifts  of  U.S.  ( ollars  to  build  up  foreign 
fisheries.    Th4  y  were  not  even  loans. 

But  here  ii  8.  627 — a  really  modest 
approach  to  t  le  major  task  of  rehabili- 
tating our  o«  n  fisheries  resources — ^we 
require  match  ng  funds  of  up  to  25  per- 
cent to  be  put  up  by  the  States  receiving 
the  fimds.  Iii  the  case  of  Alaska,  be- 
cause of  the  truly  incredible  misman- 
agement of  tie  territory's  fishing  re- 
sources by  th;  Federal  Government,  a 
strcmg  case  ea  a  be  made  out  for  not  re- 
quiring the  Sate  of  Alaska  to  put  up 
any  matching  funds.    But  this  is  not 


done.  Alaska  will  be  treated  like  all  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  and  will  be 
required  to  match  the  Federal  grants  up 
to  25  percent. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  we  have  a 
special  situation. 

We  know  that  through  the  years  of 
Federal  control,  while  Alaska  was  a  ter- 
ritory, the  fishery  resoiirce  was  managed, 
misnumaged.  I  would  say.  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  increasing  protests 
of  Alaskans,  imceasing  protests  of  our 
succession  of  very  able  voteless  delegates, 
which  my  distinguished  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Bartlrt,  was  the  last,  and  prior  to 
him,  Anthony  Dimond,  prior  to  him  Dan 
Sutherland. 

They  all  protested  against  the  fact 
that  uniquely  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  the 
control  and  management  of  this  great 
resource  had  been  denied  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  and  had  been  vested  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

First  it  was  the  Treasury  Department, 
then  for  a  time  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  after  1940,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  had  control  of  Alaska's 
fisheries  resources. 

During  those  years,  over  the  unceasing 
protests  of  Alaskans,  of  our  delegates  in 
Congress,  the  biannual  memorials  of  our 
legislatures,  which  pleaded  for  the  aboli- 
ti<m  of  flshtraps,  a  very  destructive  de- 
vice which  has  now  finally  been  abol- 
ished, because  the  State  abolished  it,  we 
saw  our  fishery  resources  go  down,  down, 
down,  from  highs  of  8^^  million  cases 
in  the  thirties,  to  a  million  and  a  half 
cases  in  the  last  years  of  Federal  control. 

In  the  last  year  of  Federal  control, 
our  salmon  pack  dropped  to  the  lowest 
point  in  60  years  and  that  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  fact  of  inadequate. 
Insufllcient,  incompetent  Federal  man- 
agement, and  the  unwillingness  to  heed 
the  pleas  of  Alaskans,  who  were  familiar 
with  this  problem,  who  knew  the  fish- 
traps  were  destructive,  who  knew  there 
was  overfishing  by  the  then  absentee 
fishing  interests  which  came  to  Alaska 
during  the  summer,  took  out  as  much  as 
they  possibly  could,  overriding  the  occa- 
sional efforts  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  check  this. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  Instead  of 
managing  the  absentee  resource  exploit- 
ers, they  were  the  ones  that  managed 
the  Federal  agency.  They  dominated  it. 
And  although  during  those  forties,  when 
our  fishery  declined  atrociously,  the 
agency  was  headed  by  a  well-known, 
nationally  reputed  conservationist. 
These  nationally  known  reputed  conser- 
vationists were  conservationists  in 
theory,  but  not  in  practice,  because  they 
allowed  this  resoiuxe  to  go  down,  down, 
down,  year  after  year,  over  the  imceas- 
ing protests  of  Alaska. 

And  now  it  devolves  upon  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  take  this  sorrily  depleted  fish- 
ery and  rebuild  it.  And  I  would  say  it 
has  made  an  excellent  beginning,  be- 
cause since  we  have  had  statehood,  the 
first  year  of  State  control  being  1960, 
the  resource  has  more  than  doubled  from 
the  low  of  approximately  V/z  million 
cases  in  the  last  year  of  Federal  control, 
to  31/2  million  cases. 

And  I  am  confident  that  with  the  able 
management,  which  the  State  has  in- 


stalled, free  from  absentee  control  and 
domination  which  existed  during  our 
territorial  years,  we  look  forward  to 
progress.  We  look  forward  to  a  slow 
rebuilding  of  this  (mce  great  resource, 
once  the  greatest  national  resource,  and 
this  bill  will  greatly  aid  that. 

I  think  we  face  a  real  challenge  here. 
We  must  not  allow  totalitarian  nations 
to  get  ahead  of  us  in  fisheries. 

This  is  a  worldwide  contest.  As  I 
pointed  out,  if  we  can  help  18  foreign  na- 
tions to  rebuild  their  fisheries,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  do  as  much  as  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  do.  in  a  modest  way  for  our 
own. 

Let  us  examine  in  greater  detail  the 
aid  we  have  given  abroad  to  rehabilitate 
the  fisheries  of  other  nations: 
Grants  made  under  the  aid  program  to  for- 
eign countries   for   development  and   re- 
habilitation of  fisheries,  fiscal  gears  1955- 
62 

China $848, 000 

Cambodia 159,000 

Indonesia 907, 198 

Phlllpplnee __  82, 000 

Thailand 147.  000 

Vietnam _ 1, 9O8. 500 

Korea  ._ 5. 351, 000 

Laoe_ 13,  450 

Ethiopia 43, 200 

India 1, 128.  620 

Liberia 167.  280 

PaklBtan 1, 355,  670 

Turkey __  is.  500 

Tunisia 147. 000 

Somali 837, 000 

Ghana  (fiscal  year  1962) 66.000 

Ivory  Coast  (fiscal  year  1962) 200. 000 

Nigeria   (fiscal  year   1962) 195.000 

Iceland 14,  600 

Spain 2,000 

Yugoslavia 100.  000 

South  America :  , 

Chile  (fiscal  year  1962) 26,000 

El    Salvador 23,055 

Peru- 151,971 

British  Oulana 8,000 

Total 13,399,644 

Marine  research  In  South  China  Sea  and 
Gulf  of  Thailand.  $960,000. 

Examples  of  specific  grants  made  for  develop- 
ment of  fisheries  in  foreign  countries  under 
the  AID  program,  fiscal  years  1955-62 
China: 
Ocean     fisheries     improvement. 

fiscal  year  1955 $204.  000 

Pishing      fleet      rehabilitation. 

fiscal  year  1956 5.000 

Fish     propagation,     fiscal     year 

1956  5,000 

Fishing  fleet  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, fiscal  year  1957 17.000 

Fisheries,  flacal  year  1957 ._      13.000 

Tuna     long    liners,    fiscal     year 

1957 530.000 

Fisheries  development: 

Fiscal  year  1958 11.000 

Fiscal  year  1959 13.000 

Fiscal  year  1960 26.000 

Fiscal  year  1961 21,000 


848.000 


Cambodia : 
Fisheries  conservation: 

Fiscal  year  1958 35.000 

Fiscal  year  1959 41,000 

Fiscal  year  1960 81,000 

Fiscal  year  1901.. 24,000 

Flscia  year  1962 38,000 


169,000 


1963 
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fxamyles  ^apeeifle  grants  made  for  devOop- 
9tent  of  fisheriu  In  foreign  couutrieM  under 
the  AID  progrmm,  fiacal  geare  19S5-€3 — Cott. 

mdoiMsIa: 
Expanalon  and  modamiaatlon  at 

mariiM   flshsrlas.    llseal   year 

106f 
Expansion   at   inland    flsbsrlea, 

flMsal  year   1055. 
Expansion  and  modernisation  at 
.mWk^  and  inland  ilsherlas: 

Fiscal  year  19SS 

Fiscal  year  10S7 

Fiscal  year  1958 


•234.700 


61.000 


160.498 

140.000 

08.000 


Fiscal  ymr  1950 84.000 


Fiscal  year  1900 

Fiscal  year  1061 

Flaeal  year  10e2 


77.000 
70.000 
88.000 

007.108 


Korea: 

Fishing  boat  oonstruetlon,  fiscal 

year  1066 1.000.000 

Fisherlea  development: 

Fiscal  year  1967 3.314.000 

Fiscal  year  1958 100.000 

Fiscal  year  1060 476.000 

FlabarlM  derelopm«it  (typhoon 
rahabUltatlon) : 

Fiscal  year  1960 400.000 

Fiscal  year  1961 181.000 

6.861.000 


India: 
Project  llor  modernization  and 
eipanslan  of  marine  and  in- 
land fisheries  and  explora- 
tory fishing: 

Fiscal  ysar  1960 STg.  100 

Fiscal  year  1066 487.620 

Fiscal  year  1067 88.000 

Fiscal  rear  1958 184.000 

Fiscal  year  1060 106.000 

Fiscal  year  1960 40.000 

Ftocal  y«ar  1061 40.000 

Total 1,138.620 


Vietnam : 
Developmant  at  inland  fisherlea. 

fiscal  year  1055 

Developtnent  of  marine  fisheries. 

fiscal  year  1956 

DevelopaMnt  of  inland  fUbertca. 

fiscal  year  1966 

DeveiQinwnt  of  marine  flstierles. 

fiscal  year  1966 ._ 

Devvlopnasnt  at  inland  flshntf . 

fiacml  year  1867 

DevdopaMnt  at  marine  flsherlea, 

flacal  year  1067 

General  fisheries   development. 


Fisheries  development: 

Fiscal  year  1959 

Fiscal  year  1900 


8,000 
06,000 
18.600 
48.000 


T.OOO 


180,000 


102. 000 


Total 

Flsheriei 

1962 


600 


TMal. 


1.008.600 


Pakistan: 
Karachi  Fish  Harbor,  fiscal 

1956 :___       364.000 

Fisheries  development: 
West    Pakistan,     fiscal     year 

W66 _ 371,375 

East     Pakistan,     fiscal     year 

1066 129.395 

West  Pakistan,  fiscal  year  1957.        45. 000 
East     Pakistan,     fiscal     year 

10S7— _ 46.000 

West    Pakistan,    fiscal    year 

1068 116.000 

Bast     Pakistan,     fiscal     year 

1058 56.000 


Esampiea  of  epedfie  grmte  made  frtr  develop- 
ment of  fisheriea  in  foreign  eountries  under 
the  AID  program,  fiscal  years  19SSS2 — CXhl 

Pakistan— continued 
Fisheries  development — Con. 
West    Pakistan,    fiscal    year 

19S9 $91,000 

East     Pakistan,     fiscal     year 

1989 83.000 

Fiscal  year  1960 74,000 

Fiscal  year  1061 15.000 

Fiscal  year  1062 16.000 


Total 1.356.670 


Somali: 

Fisheries: 

Fiscal  year  1958 121.000 

Fiscal  year  19S0 18.000 

Fisheries  Improvemoit: 

Fiscal  year  1000 61.000 

Fiscal  year  1061 80.000 

Fiscal  year  1962 107.000 


Total 337.000 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Presidait.  there  are 
two  basic  facts  we  must  bear  in  mind 
and  that  is  that  through  the  years  our 
Federal  Ctovemment  has  given  tremen- 
dous aid  to  those  who  produce  food  from 
the  land.  Our  farm  program  running 
into  billions  of  dollars  has  helped  the 
farmers  and  produced  great  surpluses, 
almost  too  much. 

But  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
solicitude  for  those  who  produce  food 
from  the  sea.  And  this  bill  is  a  begin- 
ning to  try  to  do  that. 

Then  there  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
helping  and  continuing  to  help  18  for- 
eign countries  rebuild  their  fisheries,  in 
many  cases  these  fi;dieries  now  compete 
with  ours.  I  think  we  should  at  least 
pay  equal  attention  to  our  own. 

Actually  our  expenditures  to  aid  for- 
eign fisheries  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1962 
amoimted  to  $13,399,544.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1964  the 
amount  will  exceed  $15  million.  When 
you  subtract  the  25  percent  which  the 
States  will  be  obligated  to  contribute 
under  S.  627  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amounts  S.  627  proposes  to  spend  on  our 
own  fisheries  and  what  we  are  granting 
abroad  are  not  far  apart. 

I  repeat:  Let  us  do  as  much  for  our 
own. 

Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  ray 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  support  of 
this  measure.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  am  a  coqwnsor 
of  the  bill. 

I  think  this  represents  an  example  of 
the  Linoolnian  aphorism  that  when  the 
people  cannot  do  something  for  them- 
selves it  Is  appropriate  tor  the  govern- 
ment to  do  it. 

The  fisheries  industry  Includes  a  very 
heavy  pn^wrtion  of  small  business.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  keep  the  industry 
abreast  of  world  development  in  fish- 
eries. The  United  States  has  fallen  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth  idace  in  this  re- 
gard. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  national  pride, 
as  the  report  so  properly  states,  but 
rather  a  question  of  properly  exploiting 
the  resources  of  nature  which  are  avail- 
able to  all  of  the  world  In  common  and 
available  to  us  In  terms  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

This  represents  a  measure  of  assistance 
which  would  materially  facilitate  private 


enterprise,  and  without  which  private 
entetprtoe  is  slipping  bade  in  world  com- 
pettttoo. 

For  those  reasons,  and  because  of  Its 
essential  purpose— a  porpose  wliMi  I  re- 
gard as  highly  opposite  to  the  fUnetioM 
of  government — ^I  Joined  In  eosponsor- 
ship  of  the  bm,  and  I  trust  tte  bm  win  be 
pased. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  yi^? 

Mr.  BARTUnT.  I  yield  to  the  junlw 
Senator  from  Massadiuaetts. 

Mr.  KENNra>Y.  Considering  the 
points  made  In  ttie  debate  this  after- 
noon, am  I  correct  in  my  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  le^slation 
is  to  hdip  to  assist  Interested  interior 
States  develop  their  fisheries? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  Is  one  of  the 
purposes.  It  Is  said  by  some  that  this 
is  an  Inconsequential  matter,  and  of  no 
importance,  but  those  who  so  state  dis- 
regard the  experience  of  Communist 
China,  which  has  developed  inland  fish- 
eries to  the  point  that  now  Communist 
China  is  ranked  the  third  fish-produc- 
ing naticm  in  the  world. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tliat  has  been  the 
result  of  development  of  lakes,  reser- 
voirs, and  manmade  ponds;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Has  the  testimony  in 
the  hearings  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
this  type  of  development  seems  to  be  a 
real  possibility  in  many  of  the  Interior 
States  of  this  country? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Not  only  Is  it  a  real 
possibility,  but  also  in  some  cases  it  Is  a 
surety. 

Again  I  emphasize  the  fact — ^f or  such 
it  is — that  no  State  need  participate  in 
this  program  if  it  does  not  desire  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Has  it  been  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  have  coq^Mnsored  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  is  it  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislatimi.  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  imderstands  it.  that 
the  information  which  is  derived  as  ex- 
periments are  perfectc^d  by  many  States 
win  be  information  and  research  which 
will  be  available  for  use  by  all  others  of 
the  50  States? 

Mr.  BARTUTTT.  That  is  correct 
Knowledge  gained  will  be  shared  across 
the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  add  the  feeing  which  be- 
comes stronger  and  stronger  within  me. 
that  this  is  an  action  program.  It  does 
not  contemplate  more  and  more  and 
more  research,  which  could  continue 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  from  which 
no  useful  developments  would  flow. 

The  States,  armed  with  knowledge — 
which  some  States  already  possess — 
could  put  that  knowledge  to  work  im- 
mediately after  the  bill  became  a  law 
and  an  aj^ropriation  was  made  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Therefore,  experi- 
ments and  research  which  had  reached 
development  in  one  State  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  others  of  the  50 
States:  is  that  correct? 
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Ifr.  BARTLKTT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maiwach  laetts  has  made  a  very  Im- 
portant point  The  experience  gained 
and  the  knowledge  accumulated  would 


It  would  be  sent  abroad 
I  think  that  is  an  impor- 
this  whole  program. 

Mr.  KENNl  DT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  a  iswers  given  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alas]  a.  

Hie  PREB  DINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  f  -om  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Conoii]  to  n  commit  the  bill.  On  this 
question  the  reas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and    he  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislat  ve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  hump:  IRET.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Baxwsm],  t  le  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  I  vbdickI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  <  Iannom],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  Mr.  Dooo],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Soiator  from  California  [Mr.  EnglkI, 
the  Senator  fi  am  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorkI. 
the  Senator  fiom  Michigan  Vhtx.  Hart], 
the  Senator  fi  >m  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatvkm], 
the  Senator  f r  )m  Florida  [  Mr.  Holland]  , 
the  Senator  f-om  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  f]  om  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  .  tl  le  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCartx  t]  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MxTSKix]  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  ?sll].  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robxstson],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jesey  [Mr.  Williams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  innounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  Vt  e  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastlami  ],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  IInglk],  the  Senator  from 


Biichigan  [Mi 
Louisiana  [M 


necticut  [Mr. 
Senator  from 


present  and 
Florida  wouk 
ator  from  Co 


(Mr.  Mbchxi 


.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [lifr.  Magnxtson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  MiJinesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  f  x>m  Maine  [Mr.  Muskix]. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PxLL],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WiLLiAHs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  ?arborottgh]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vot  ^  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Bw  :wsRR]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
If  present  an(  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  woLild  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  froii  Wyoming  would  vote 
"yea.- 
On  this  vo^.  the  Senator  from  Con- 

DoDD]  is  paired  with  the 

Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 
If  present  ani  I  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vot !.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Hollani  ]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Co  orado   TMr.  Allott].     If 

voting,  the  Senator  from 
vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 

orado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKJ  EN.    I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Colmrado    (Mr.  Allott], 

the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kv- 

CHKL],  the  £enator  from  New  Mexico 


].  the  Senator  from  Ken- 


tucky (Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  C(^orado  [Mr.  Dom- 
inick] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
ToTTNG]  is  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Hon  HJalmar 
Nygaard. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

In  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  {"hSx.  Mechem]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Biaryland  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[No.  116  Leg] 
I        YEAS— 21 


Aiken 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell 

Cotton 

Launche 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Miller 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

NAYS— 52 

Winiamn,  Del. 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Morse 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Beall 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Keating 

Scott 

Church 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Bdmondson 

McCleUan 

Stennls 

Blender 

McOee 

Symington 

Krvln 

McQovem 

Talmadge 

Pong 

MrTntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Omening 

Metcalf 

1 

NOT  VOTINO— 27 

Allott 

Hart 

Morton 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Muskle 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

Dominick 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Oore 

Mechem 

Young,  N.  Dak 

So  Mr.  Cotton's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 


The  bill  (S.  627)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thla  Act 
may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Commerctal  Plaheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1963". 

Sec.  a.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

"Commercial  fisheries"  means  any  organi- 
zation, individual,  or  group  of  organizations 
or  individuals  engaged  in  the  harveeting, 
catching,  processing,  distribution,  or  sale  of 
fish,  shellfish,  or  fish  iKOducts. 

"Fiscal  year"  means  the  period  beginning 
July  1  and  ending  June  30. 

"Obligated"  means  the  written  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  project 
submitted  by  the  State  agency  pursuant  to 
thU  Act. 

"Project"  means  the  program  of  research 
and  development  of  the  commercial  fishery 
resources,  including  the  construction  of  fa- 
cllitlee  by  the  States  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Raw  fish"  means  aquatic  plants  and 
animals. 

"State"  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam. 

"State  agency"  means  any  department, 
agency,  commission,  or  official  of  a  State  au- 
thorized under  its  laws  to  regulate  commer- 
cial fl£heries. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  the  States  through  their 
respective  State  agencies  in  carrying  out 
projects  designed  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  commercial  fisheries  re- 
sources of  the  Nation.  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  will  be  used  to  sup- 
plement, and,  to  the  extent  i»-actical,  in- 
crease the  amounts  of  State  funds  that 
would  be  made  available  for  commercial 
fisheries  research  and  development  In  the 
absence  of  these  Federal  funds. 

(b)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  prevents  any 
two  or  more  States  from  acting  Jointly  in 
carrying  out  a  project. 

(2)  The  Congress  consents  to  any  com- 
pact or  agreement  between  any  two  or  more 
States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
project.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  subsection  or  the  consent  granted 
\mder  this  subsection  is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  $5,000,000  in 
each  ye«r  for  app<M:tionment  to  the  States 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thla  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  there  is  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  to  an  interstate 
cooperative  fund  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $500,- 
000  in  each  such  year,  and  for  the  next  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  $760,000  in  each  such 
year,  which  shall  be  made  available  to  States 
in  amounts  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  a  preference  to  those 
States  in  which  he  determines  there  is  a 
conunercial  fishery  failitre  due  to  a  resource 
disaster  arising  from  natural  causes  or  a 
new  commercial  fishery  can  be  developed. 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Funds  approi»^ated  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States,  by  the  Secretary,  on  July  1  of 
each  year  or  as  soon  as  practicable  there- 
after, on  a  basis  determined  by  the  ratio 
which  the  average  of  the  value  of  raw  fish 
harvested  by  domestic  commercial  fishermen 
and   received   within   the  State   (regardless 
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where  caught)  for  the  three  most  recent 
calendar  yean  for  which  data  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  are  available  plus  the  aver- 
age of  the  value  to  the  manufacturer  of  man- 
ufactived  and  processed  fishery  merchandise 
manufactured  within  each  State  for  the 
three  most  recent  calendar  years  for  which 
data  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  are  avail- 
able, bears  to  the  total  average  value  of  all 
raw  fish  harvested  by  domestic  commercial 
fishermen  and  received  within  the  States 
(regardless  where  caught)  and  fishery  mer- 
chandise manufactiired  and  processed  with- 
in the  States  for  the  three  most  recent  calen- 
dar years  for  which  data  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  are  available.  However,  no  State 
may  receive  an  apportionment  for  any  fiscal 
year  of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  funds  or  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds. 

(b)  So  much  of  any  apportioiunent  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  is  not  obligated  during 
any  year  remains  available  for  obligation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  until  the 
close  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  if 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  that  year,  the  sum 
is  ret\irned  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  avail  it- 
self of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  may,  through 
its  State  agency,  submit  to  the  Secretary  full 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  of  any 
project  proix>sed  for  that  State.  Items  In- 
cluded for  engineering,  planning,  Inspection, 
and  unforeseen  contingencies  in  connection 
with  any  works  to  be  constructed  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
works,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  as  a 
part  of  its  contribution  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  works.  If  the  Secretary  approves  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  as  being 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  in  accordance  with  sttmdards  to  be  es- 
tablished by  him,  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency.  No  part  of  any  moneys  appropriated 
piirsuant  to  this  Act  may  be  obligated  with 
respect  to  any  project  until  the  plans,  specifi- 
cations, and  estimates  have  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  ex- 
penditure of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applied  only  to  approved  projects, 
and  if  otherwise  applied  they  shall  be  re- 
placed by  the  State  before  it  may  participate 
in  any  further  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  approves  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  the  project, 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  State  agency 
and  immediately  set  aside  so  much  of  the 
appropriation  as  represents  the  Federal  share 
payable  under  this  Act  on  account  of  the 
project,  which  sum  shall  not  exceed  75  p>er 
centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
project. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  project  approved  by  him  had  been  com- 
pleted, he  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  the 
proper  authority  of  the  State,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  project.  The  Secretary  may, 
if  he  determines  that  the  project  is  being 
conducted  In  compliance  with  the  approved 
plans  and  specifications,  make  periodic  pay- 
ments on  the  project  as  it  progresses,  but 
these  payments,  together  with  previous  pay- 
ments, shall  not  exceed  the  United  States 
share  of  the  project  in  conformity  with  the 
plans  and  specifications.  The  Secretary  and 
each  State  agency  may  determine  jointly  at 
what  time  and  in  what  amounts  progress 
payments  are  made.  All  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  official  or  depository,  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  State  agency  and  au- 
thorized under  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
receive  public  funds  of  the  State. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  work,  including  the  furnish- 
ing of  labor  and  materials,  needed  to  com- 
plete any  project  approved  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  performed  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  State  laws  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  State  agency,  and 
in  accordance  with  regiilatlons  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.     Title  to  all  property. 


real  and  personal,  acquired  for  the  purposes 
dt  ^mpletlng  any  project  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  vests  in  the  State. 

(b)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontrtM^tors  on  all  con- 
struction projects  assisted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  LabOT  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — ^276a-n5), 
and  shall  receive  overtime  pay  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  (Public 
Law  87-581).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Nvmibered  14  of  1950  (16  FJR.  3176;  6  U.S.C. 
133a^l6)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jxine 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(c)  If  a  State  disposes  of  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  acquired  under  this  Act,  the 
State  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  any  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  property  disposal  to  the 
extent  of  and  in  the  same  ratio  that  funds 
provided  by  this  Act  were  used  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  property.  In  no  case  shall 
the  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  under  this  section  exceed  the 
amount  of  funds  provided  by  this  Act  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  property  Involved. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  bill  which  has  just 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  wish  merely 
to  say  what  has  already  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  and  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  fight  to  bring  back  Amer- 
ican fisheries,  would  have  been  present, 
of  course,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  when  he  went  home  to  Seattle  the 
other  day.  he  was  stricken  with  a  virus 
infection  and  has  a  very  high  fever.  He 
has  been  imable  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton. 

In  Jime,  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
meeting  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  endorsed  the 
bill  Just  passed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  resolution  which 
that  organization  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  12 

Resolution  supporting  assistance  to  research 
on  commercial  fish  species 

Whereas  the  United  States  national  posi- 
tion in  world  fisheries  has  been  rapidly  de- 
clining as  a  result  of  greatly  expanded  fish- 
ery operations  by  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  commercial  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  now  and  in  the  future  will  be 
essential  in  supplying  food  to  expanding 
populations;  and 

Whereas  the  fisheries  industry  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  de- 
pressed condition;  and 


Whereas  the  rapid  acceleration  of  research 
and  development  of  fish  stocks  Is  essential 
to  the  reversal  of  this  trend:  and 

Whereas  the  various  States  In  the  United 
States  are  unable  to  finance  the  necessary 
research  and  development;  and 

Whereas  Senate  bUl  S.  627  recognizes  the 
need  and  responslbUlty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  In  the  development  of 
strong  national  commercial  fisheries,  and  it 
also  recognizes  the  States'  role  in  theae  fish- 
eries: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners,  That 
its  full  support  be  given  to  the  early  enact- 
ment of  Senate  bill  S.  627  [Bartlett]  as  that 
fishery  research  and  development  may  be 
vigorously  pursued. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  ttie  Record 
at  this  point  an  address  entitled  "What 
Is  the  U.S.  Position  in  the  World's  Fish- 
eries." delivered  by  Wilbert  McLeod 
Chapman,  of  the  Van  Camp  Foundation, 
at  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  November  of  last 
year,  before  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean 
Fisheries  Institute. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Is  the  U.S.  PosznoN  in  the  World's 
Fisheries 

(Wilbert  McLeod  Chapman.  Van  Camp 
Foundation) 

Your  executive  secretary  has  suggested 
that  I  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  "What 
Is  the  U.S.  Position  in  the  World's  Fisheries." 
That  story  is  quickly  told.  It  is  bad  and 
getting  steadily  worse  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  that  and  make  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  trend  might  be 
changed. 

The  total  catch  of  fish  and  shellfish  in 
the  United  States,  as  recorded  by  the  Btireau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  has  remained  re- 
markably stable  for  a  very  long  while.  It 
exceeded  4  billion  pounds  In  1934,  and 
reached  very  nearly  6  billion  pounds  in  1936. 
It  has  moved  between  those  two  limits  with 
very  few  exceptions  for  the  past  26  years. 
In  the  first  war  year,  1942,  it  dropped  to  3.9 
billion  pounds,  but  quickly  recovered  above 
the  4  billion  mark  the  following  year.  In 
1956  it  was  5.3  bUlion  pounds,  in  1969,  6.1 
billion  pounds,  and  in  1961  it  was  5.16  billion 
poimds.  In  1936,  however,  it  was  4.82  bil- 
lion pounds.  In  1941,  It  was  4.88  bUlion 
pounds,  in  1950  it  was  4.90  billion  pounds, 
and  in  1960  it  was  4.94  billion  pounds.  Sub- 
stantially speaking  the  total  catch  of  fish 
and  shellfish  In  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained stable  for  25  years  (Fisheries  of  the 
United  States  1961  CFS  No.  2900,  Apr.  1962). 

This  has  not  been  the  case  with  other 
countries  of  the  world.  According  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (Yearbook  of  Fishery  Statis- 
tics, 1960)  the  world  catch  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish In  1960  (83.2  billion  pounds)  was  ap- 
proximately double  what  It  was  in  1938  and 
1948,  Just  before  and  after  World  War  n. 
Furthermore  it  was  up  by  6  percent  over  the 
record  of  the  previous  year  (1969:  78.6  bil- 
lion pounds)  and  a  third  more  than  it  had 
been  in  1965  (62.4  bUllon  pounds).  While 
the  statistics  will  not  be  avaUable  for  some 
time  yet  it  is  obvious  from  trade  Information 
and  preliminary  reports  that  the  total 
catch  of  fish  and  shellfish  in  the  world  has 
continued  this  rapid  Increase  during  1961 
and  1962.  For  Instance,  Peru  alone,  which  is 
listed  by  FAO  as  having  a  catch  of  7.8  bUllon 
pounds  in  1960,  wUl  exceed  12  billion 
pounds  of  fish  catch  in  1962,  and  may  reach 
18  biUlon  pounds. 

The  incidence  of  fish  catch  Is  far  from 
even  among  the  countries  of  the  world.    Out 
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man.  that  nation's  fisheries  coxild  not  hav 
expanded  as  they  have.  But  the  activltiea 
of  the  Japanese  Oovemment  cannot  be  di- 
vorced tnoi.  any  phase  of  the  Japanese  fish 
bnslnees.  It  Is  a  matter  of  national  policy 
that  the  Japanese  fisheries  expand  as  an 
Important  element  of  the  national  economy, 
as  a  provider  of  critically  needed  animal 
protein  food  at  home  and  foreign  exchange 
flrom  abroad,  as  an  employer  of  Japanese  cit- 
izens, and  aa  an  Instrument  of  foreign  pol- 
icy on  the  hig^  seas  and  abroad.  The  role 
of  the  fishing  industry  as  an  element  of  the 
national  military  posture  has  not  been  evi- 
dent since  the  war,  as  It  was  so  powerfully 
in  the  1930'B  and  during  the  war,  but  I 
venture  that  somewhere  In  Dal  Nippon  some 
body  of  men  dealing  with  national  policy 
has  this  aspect  under  constant  view. 

The  general  policy  of  Japan  In  respect  of 
its  fishery  can  be  expressed  under  three  com- 
patible headings:  to  maximize  the  produc- 
tion of  flsh  by  Japanese;  to  maximize  the  ac- 
cxunalatlon  of  capital  in  and  by  the  Japanese 
fishing  industry;  and  to  maximize  the  em- 
ployment of  Japanese  by  the  fishing  in- 
d\irtry.  The  Japanese  Government  Is  well 
equipped  to  carry  out  this  policy  and  it  does 
so  with  vigor,  and  h'gh  adaptnbiUty.  In  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Porestry  there 
Is  a  Inrge  and  v?^rous  Plshery  Agency.  In 
the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry there  is  an  Important  fishery  sec- 
tion; in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
oversea  f  shery  matters  get  prime  attention. 
Ofllcial  committees  from  these  three  minis- 
tries have  Japanese  fishery  problems  under 
constant  review.  Committees  combining 
Oovemment  and  industry  elements  exist  for 
overall  policy  and  for  keeping  particular 
problems  under  constant  review.  There  Is 
freedom  for  an  Individual  or  a  company  to 
make  a  million  or  to  go  broke,  but  if  a 
considerable  segment  of  an  industry  stands 
in  economic  danger  credit  facilities  are 
available  from  a  variety  of  Government 
soiurces  to  tide  over  the  emergency,  and  fiex- 
Ibillty  of  tactical  policy  Is  available  to  cor- 
rect quickly,  or  mitigate,  the  catise  of  the 
trouble. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  an  outsider  Is  struck 
by  the  fact  that  from  Prime  Minister  to  the 
lowest  fisherman  the  Japanese  Government 
and  fishing  Industry  is  a  remarkably  fl-xlble 
and  resilient  machine  designed  and  equipped 
to  carry  out  the  above  noted  three  pronged 
national  policy.  While  competitiveness 
amongst  its  elements  Is  as  vigorous  and 
throat  cutting  as  in  the  US.  fish  business, 
or  even  more  so.  unlike  here  it  Is  not  only 
permissible  for  elements  of  the  fishing  In- 
dustry to  combine  on  ventures  of  aU  sorts 
but  if  excess  competitiveness  gives  evidence 
of  slowing  down  the  growth  of  a  segment  of 
industry,  the  Government  has  no  hesitancy 
whatever  to  step  In  and  force  collusion  and 
cooperation  In  the  most  Intimate  and  critical 
details  of  a  firm's  or  individual's  business. 

It  would  be  easy  to  remark  contrasts 
between  the  United  States  and  Japanese  sys- 
tems, such  as  the  elaborate  fishery  educa- 
tional system,  the  research  vessels  that  roam 
the  world  to  put  fishermen  on  fish,  the  solid 
support  of  its  fishermen  and  fish  marketers 
abroad,  the  integration  of  industry,  science, 
technology,  foreign  and  domestic  policies  to 
constantly  Improve  the  industry's  economic 
situation  vU-a-vis  the  rest  of  the  world,  etc. 
The  sMxa  and  substance  of  the  matter  is  that 
Japan  Is  the  dominant  factor  In  the  world 
flah  business,  has  been  for  a  long  while,  has 
enormous  strength  in  variety  and  depth,  and 
although  Peru  in  iU  first  mad  dash  may 
overreach  Japan  in  a  year  or  2  temporarily, 
and  Riissia  also  Is  evidencing  remarkable 
power  in  the  development  of  high  sea  fish- 
eries, I  venture  the  opinion  that  10  years 
from  now  Japan  wUl  be  the  top  fish  pro- 
ducer in  the  world  as  It  was  10  years  ago.  20 
years  ago,  and  20  years  befcve  that. 


It  has  been  known  for  a  very  long  time 
that  the  near  shore  ocean  o^  Peru  was  re- 
markably productive.  I  remember  my  fresh- 
man instructor  at  the  College  of  Fisheries 
dwelling  upon  the  subject  36  years  ago. 
Prior  to  World  War  II  Peru's  fisheries  were 
scarcely  beyond  a  subsistence  level.  By  1948 
they  were  producing  36.000  metric  tons  a  year 
only.  By  1966  nroductlon  had  increased  to 
213,000  metric  tons.  -  By  1960  they  had  in- 
creased productivity  to  3,551,000  metric  tons. 
In  1962  the  production  of  one  species  of  fish 
alone  In  Peru,  anchovy,  will  exceed  6  million 
metric  tons  and  may  reach  6.600,000.  The 
Industry  at  this  moment  Is  expanding  at  an 
enormous  rate.  It  is  obvious  that  the  total 
production  of  fish  in  Peru  in  1962  will  exceed 
that  produced  by  the  leading  flah  country  of 
the  world  (Japan)  in  1960.  Such  a  remark- 
able expansion  of  a  nation's  fiahery,  or  a 
fishery  for  one  species  by  many  nations,  U 
without  reasonably  close  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

While  the  primary  productivity  of  the  seas 
Immediately  offshore  Peru  Is  mnarkably  high 
the  recent  phenomenal  development  of  fish 
production  there  has  not  been  entirely  duo  to 
geographic  chance.  The  Government  of  Peru 
has  also  played  a  vital  role  In  this  develop- 
ment. An  industrial  development  of  this 
sort  cannot  In  an  Industrially  underdevel- 
oped country  take  place  so  spectacularly 
without  foreign  know-how,  capital,  and  a 
stable  and  favorable  economic  and  govern- 
mental climate.  The  Government  of  Peru 
during  the  decade  of  the  1950*8  and  so  far 
Into  this  decade  has  provided  that  climate 
and  that  encouragement  to  both  foreign  and 
domestic  entrepreneurs. 

While  the  role  of  the  Japanese  Navy  In  the 
prewar  development  of  the  Japanese  fishery 
Is  well  known  and  the  role  of  the  Russian 
Navy  In  the  present  rapid  development  of  the 
Russian  fishery  Is  suggested,  the  important 
role  of  the  Peruvian  Navy  in  the  development 
of  the  Peruvian  fiahery  Is.  not  so  generally 
recognized.  It  can  be  stated  without  elab- 
oration that  the  role  of  top  Peruvian  naval 
ofllcers  in  creating  the  favorable  governmen- 
tal climate,  in  managing  the  fishery  at  sea. 
In  furthering  the  attraction  of  foreign  know- 
how  to  Peru,  In  securing  the  esUbllshment  of 
solid  ocean  research  programs  in  the  area, 
and  in  providing  the  legal  apparatus  by 
which  these  things  could  be  done,  has  been 
of  critical  importance  to  these  developments. 

It  may  be  noted  that  when  confiict  of 
Interest  over  use  of  this  resource  arose  In 
Peru  the  Peruvian  Government  resolved  that 
confiict  in  favor  of  a  broadly  based  commer- 
cial fishing  industry:  when  world  market 
conditions  threatened  the  Industry's  econ- 
omy In  1960-61,  the  Peruvian  Government 
proceeded  Internally  and  Internationally  to 
provide  the  governmentrl  machinery  to  re- 
solve the  problem:  when  the  rapid  expansion 
erf  production  gave  rise  to  worries  about  sta- 
bility of  the  stock  of  fish  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment obtained  international  scientific  as- 
sistance adequate  to  Inform  it  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  safegxiard  the  resource. 

As  soon  as  it  became  solid  governmental 
policy  in  Peru  for  the  commercial  fishery 
to  expand  that  policy  was  implemented  and 
the  fishery  grew.  It  grew  from  practically 
nothing,  hauling  Itself  up  by  its  bootstraps 
In  the  absence  of  shipyards  It  built  a  thou- 
sand modem  purse  seiners  in  vacant  lots 
and  backyards.  In  the  absence  of  processing 
machinery  it  imported  old  plants  vmtil  It 
could  afford  to  buy  the  best.  In  the  absence 
of  trained  masters  and  crewmen  for  Its  ves- 
sels It  brought  down  Indians  out  of  the  Andes 
who  had  never  seen  the  ocean,  and  trained 
them.  It  improvised,  it  gambled,  it  cut 
corners,  and  it  has  grown  with  amazing 
speed  and  sturdiness.  It  is  presently  grow- 
ing more  r^ldly  than  the  fishing  industry  of 
any  other  ootmtry  of  the  world. 
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It  is  not  easy  for  Russia  to  go  out  upon  the 
sea.  In  the  Pacific  nearly  all  its  ports  are 
closed  by  ice  for  considerable  periods  of  the 
year,  as  is  its  ncHthern  coastline.  Its  Baltic 
ports  are  a  long  distance  from  the  iMt)duotive 
waters  of  the  North  Sea  and  North  Atlantic. 
Its  Black  Sea  ports  are  removed  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  fish-poor  Mediterranean  from 
good  fishing  grotinds. 

Russia  has  been  known  for  centuries  as 
the  epitome  of  a  landpower  with  little  sea- 
going ability.  Yet  in  the  past  5  or  6  years 
Russia  has  become  the  third  at  fotu-th  fish- 
ing iwwer  of  the  world  (depending  on  where 
you  put  Commimlst  China)  and  leads  the 
United  States,  which  as  late  as  1955  was  the 
second  fishing  ootintry  In  the  world,  by  a 
substantial  margin.  Furthermore  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Russian  high  seas'  fishery  ap- 
pears to  be  Just  nicely  getting  underway 
while  that  of  the  United  States  Is  still  stand- 
ing still,  or  retrogressing. 

I  will  leave  it  to  intelligence  ofllcers  and 
political  commentators  to  Iterate  the  mili- 
tary significance  of  Russia's  expanding  high 
seas  fishing  ventiues.  As  a  fishery  expert 
who  gets  around  the  world  some,  I  can  only 
say  that  what  I  have  read  about  It,  what 
I  have  seen  of  It,  and  what  my  colleagues  In 
other  coiuitrles  tell  me  about  It  persuades  me 
that  the  Russian  fishery  expansion  has  been 
ably  planned  and  Is  being  skillfully  carried 
out  simply'  as  a  fishery  venttu-e. 

It  Is  always  easy  for  tis  In  the  United 
States  to  say  of  Socialist  ventures  that  there 
Is  no  possibility  for  us  to  compete  because 
we  have  to  watch  costs  and  they  do  not.  A 
recent  paper  by  S.  C.  Mlkhallov  (OKeano- 
loglla  2(3):  385-392,  1962)  entitled  "On  the 
Comparative  Efflciency  of  Production  of 
Some  Products  of  the  Land  and  the  Sea," 
begins  as  follows : 

"For  a  Socialist  society  with  Its  planned 
economic  system  and  scientific  analysis  of 
production,  it  is  far  from  being  a  matter  of 
Indifference  at  what  cost  In  labor  and  mate- 
rials expended  one  <x  another  product  is 
obtained."  (translated  from  the  Russian  by 
W.  G.  Van  Campen,  Btireau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  Laboratory,  Honolulu.) 

Professor  Mlkhallov  continues  to  examine 
the  costs  In  labor  and  capital  (both  invested 
and  working)  Involved  In  the  production  of 
meat  (beef  and  pork)  on  the  Russian  state 
farms  and  the  production  of  fish  (including 
whales)  by  Russian  vessels.  He  sums  this  up 
In  his  table  2  were  he  shows  that  to  produce 
100,000  tons  of  meat  requires  the  capital 
Investment  of  2  to  2.6  billions  of  rubles 
whereas  to  get  the  same  srield  of  fish  re- 
quires a  capital  investment  of  only  1.6  to 
1.7  billions  of  rubles:  he  estimates  that  it 
would  require  production  costs  of  600  mil- 
lions of  rubles  to  produce  this  much  meat 
and  only  200  millions  of  rubles  to  produce 
that  weight  of  fish;  and  finally  concludes 
that  to  produce  this  much  meat  on  the  state 
farms  would  require  5.4  millions  of  man-days 
whereas  that  weight  of  fish  could  be  pro- 
duced by  a  labor  expenditure  of  only  1.36 
millions  of  man-days. 

No  matter  what  one  thinks  of  the  efflciency 
of  Soviet  agrlc\ilture.  or  high  seas  fisheries 
for  that  matter,  such  a  set  of  figures  would 
lead  an  American  capitalist  to  put  his  money 
on  flsh  production  as  quickly  as  it  would  a 
Soviet  bureaucrat.  At  any  rate  It  Is  not  at 
all  safe  to  assiune  that  the  Russian  high  sea 
fishery  venture  has  any  other  motivation 
than  that  Russia  requires  animal  protein  for 
the  diet  of  its  human  population,  it  will  re- 
quire greatly  additional  volumes  of  thl<i  as 
Its  economic  standards  continue  to  improve, 
and  Its  planners  are  convinced  that  this  can 
be  had  from  the  sea  m(»«  cheaply  than  from 
the  land.  That  large,  long-range  fishing  ves- 
sels are  useful  militarily  Is  only  a  plus  factor 
that  our  Navy  Is  wealthy  enough  to  ignore  in 
our  case. 

At  any  rate  I  assume  that  the  Rtisslan 
fishing  effort  Is  solidly  based  on  nutritional 


need  and  economic  Justification,  and  that  it 
Is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

In  any  event  the  expansion  of  the  Rus- 
sian fishing  effort  Is  an  encvmous  undertak- 
ing. The  educational  system  has  been  geared 
to  produce  the  required  personnel:  the  scien- 
tlflc  apparatus  has  t>een  geared  to  provide 
scientific  assistance  on  a  scale  we  do  not  con- 
template In  our  fisheries  and  that  our  fisher- 
men are  neither  trained  nor  habituated  to 
use;  while  Russian  shipyards  and  those  of 
other  Soviet  countries  tura  out  a  great 
variety  of  fine  modern  vessels,  many  of  which 
In  size  and  seaworthiness  completely  over- 
shadow our  best  and  biggest,  great  fleets  of 
fine  big  vessels  have  been  purchased  from 
British,  German,  and  Danish  yards.  It  has 
recently  been  reported  (Mlnato  Shimbtm. 
Oct.  26,  1962)  that  Russia  has  offered  to  buy 
$100  million  worth  of  fish  processing  and  car- 
rier vessels  from  Japan. 

The  upshot  of  all  of  this  is  that  FAO  re- 
ports the  following  production  of  fish  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  In  thou- 
sands of  metric  tons,  for  recent  years: 

1948.. __.  1,486 

1952 _ ___ __  1,888 

1953 ._. 1,983 

1954-- _ 2,268 

1955.. _ __.  2,  600 

1956 2,620 

1957 2,  630 

1958 2,  620 

1959 __  2,  760 

I960.. _.. 3,050 

A  doubling  of  fish  production  In  10  years 
time  Is  not  as  spectacular  as  Peru's  achieve- 
ment, but  Russia  has  had  to  do  It  the  hard 
way.  Ite  planners  have  said  what  they  were 
going  to  do,  their  statisticians  have  later  said 
what  they  have  done,  and  this  has  matched 
up  pretty  well.  Unlike  the  contentions  of 
the  Communist  Chinese,  no  alert  person  In- 
volved In  the  sea  fisheries  of  the  northeast 
Atlantic,  the  northwest  Atlantic,  west  Africa, 
south  Africa,  Antarctica,  northeast  Pacific, 
or  Bering  Sea  questions  that  the  Russian 
fieets  are  out  In  force  catching  fish  In  those 
areas  with  magnificent,  big,  new  vessels  of 
which  we  are  all  Jealous.  The  Russian  plan- 
ners say  they  are  Just  getting  a  good  start. 
As  long  as  the  production  of  beef  and  pork 
in  the  Soviet  Union  remains  so  Inefficient  It 
can  be  guessed  that  they  are  correct. 

Having  examined  all  of  this  activity  In 
other  countries  one  nuiy  look  coldly  at 
whether  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  Join  the  parade  of  high  seas  fishing 
expansion  and  If  so  how  this  might  be  ac- 
complished. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  considerable  congratula- 
tions amongst  the  sellers  of  fish  in  the 
United  States  If  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  fish  goes  up  two  or  three-tenths  of  a  per- 
cent, and  of  heart-rending  pessimism  If  It 
goes  down  as  much.  The  fact  Is  that  when 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  fish  In  the 
United  States  Is  plotted  on  a  scale  suitable 
to  illustrate  the  per  capita  constunptlon  of 
meat  and  poultry  In  the  United  States  not 
the  slightest  wiggle  Is  seen  In  the  flsh  line 
from  1930  to  the  present  day.  Since  1936 
the  per  capita  constunptlon  of  meat  and 
poultry  In  the  United  States  has  risen  from 
about  120  pounds  per  annum  to  about  178 
pounds.  During  this  period  of  time  the  per 
capita  consiunptlon  of  flsh  did  not  reach  11 
pounds  per  annum. 

Furthermore  the  proportion  of  the  do- 
mestic catch  used  for  human  constmiptlon 
has  been  declining  rather  steadily  since  1920 
as  the  portion  of  the  catch  used  for  making 
industrial  products  Increased.  The  absolute 
amount  of  the  catch  used  for  human  con- 
sumption reached  Its  peak  In  1950  and  has 
been  declining  rather  steadily  since  then. 
The  amount  of  the  catch  used  for  Industrial 
use  has  trended  up  steadily  since  1920,  reach- 
ing a  peak  in  1959,  which  was  not  much 
greater  than  in  1961.     In  2  out  of  the  past 


3  years  more  of  the  catch  has  been  used  for 
industrial  products  than  for  htunan  food. 

Additionally,  since  1950  while  the  catch 
of  fish  for  human  food  by  UB.  fishermen  has 
steadily  declined  (from  3,307  million  pounds 
in  1950  to  2,470  million  potmds  In  1961)  the 
import  of  edible  fiahery  products  has  risen 
steadily  (from  640  million  pounds  in  1950 
to  1,067  million  pounds  in  1960).  Dvirlng 
the  same  period  of  time  the  export  of  edible 
fish  from  the  United  States  has  halved  (from 
122  million  potmds  In  1950  to  61  million 
pounds  In  1960). 

From  these  statistics  the  following  harsh 
conclusions  can  be  reasonably  drawn: 

1.  The  elasticity  of  meat  and  poultry 
production  In  the  United  Statee  Is  such  that 
fish  for  food  Is  a  matter  of  taste  and  price, 
not  need,  and  that  the  use  of  fish  is  declining 
sharply  and  steadily  relative  to  that  for 
meat  and  poultry  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  trend  in  the  United  States  is  to 
use  fish  for  industrial  purposes  not  as  hu- 
man food. 

3.  Of  the  amount  of  flsh  used  for  htiman 
food  in  the  United  States  the  trend  is  to- 
ward the  use  of  Imported  products,  and 

4.  While  lmix>rts  of  food  fish  have  stead- 
ily increased  the  export  of  edible  flah  has 
Just  as  steadily  decreased  (during  a  period 
when  the  use  of  fish  in  the  wwld  totally 
has  aproximately  doubled) . 

There  have  been  two  notable  exceptions 
to  this  trend.  TTxe  per  capita  consumption 
of  tuna  has  a  little  more  than  trebled  since 
1940  and  nearly  doubled  since  1950.  Also 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  shrimp  has 
a  little  more  than  doubled  since  1940  and 
has  Increased  by  nearly  50  percent  since 
1950.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
Increase  In  use  of  tuna  and  shrimp  has  been 
from  U.S.  production.  The  percentage  of 
U.S.  tuna  pack  made  from  the  domestic  pro- 
duction declined  from  73  percent  in  1060  to 
43  percent  in  1060.  The  percentage  of  the 
shrimp  supply  from  domestic  production 
declined  from  76  i>ercent  In  1951  to  4S  per- 
cent In  1961. 

The  strong  suspicion  in  my  mind,  for 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  data  are 
available  but  for  which  there  Is  not  space 
here  to  develop,  is  that  most  of  these  trends 
adverse  to  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry  are  the 
result  of  price  competition.  In  the  i»Yxluct 
amongst  theee  with  which  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar it  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that 
when  the  average  price  per  can  of  all  the 
tuna  sold  in  the  UJ8.  increases  by  a  few 
tenths  of  a  cent  consxunpUon  levels  off  or 
declines  and  that  when  the  i»ice  moves 
down  again  by  a  few  tenths  of  a  cent  per 
can  consumption  continues  its  long  term  in- 
crease. It  is  also  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
every  time  the  domestic  fieet  ties  up  to 
maintain  Its  tuna  price  some  other  fisher- 
men In  the  world  (mostly  Japanese)  build 
additional  tuna  vessels  to  fill  the  space  left 
In  the  market. 

There  Is  one  other  unfavorable  factor  to 
take  Into  consideration  In  this  gloomy  pic- 
ture. I  have  mentioned  the  putative  effect 
of  Naval  interest  on  the  progress  of  the 
thriving  fishing  industries  of  Japan,  Peru 
and  Russia.  Substantially  speaking  this  fac- 
tor does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  Oc- 
casionally an  officer  of  high  or  low  estate  In 
the  U.S.  Navy  takes  a  mild  interest  in  the 
progress  and  f(Mi:unes  of  the  UJ3.  fishing  in- 
dustry and  optimists  among  tis  conclude 
that  the  Navy  is  about  to  become  interested 
in  us.  This  moment  of  budding  imsslfm  al- 
ways vanishes  without  issue  when  the  officer 
is  returned  to  duty  at  sea. 

Furthermore,  as  a  practical  matter,  this  is 
unlikely  to  change.  The  number  of  vessels 
over  6  gross  tons  in  siae  obtaining  docu- 
ments as  fishing  craft  each  year  has  declined 
steadily  frmn  a  peak  of  1300  in  1047  to  4S2 
in  1960.  The  total  nxmiber  of  these  in  the 
fishery  was  12,018  In  1960  having  a  total 
tonnage  of  402,312.    But  of  these  11.401 
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ply  to  rule  out  eflldent  gear  In  order  to  make 
It  imeeonomical  for  flahermen  to  work. 

Some  way  requlrea  to  be  found  out  of  this 
bUnd  channel,  m  the  Pacific  Northwest  this 
la  now  being  forced  by  the  incursion  of  large, 
efllcient  Rnaattm  and  Japanese  vessels  work- 
ing on  unezploited  resoiirces  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
Northwest  habits  and  practices  will  change 
or  the  R\iS8lan  and  Japanese  vessels  will  have 
the  fish.  Not  dissimilar  situations  are  de- 
veloping oir  New  England  in  the  herring 
and  other  fisheries. 

4.  In  many  areas  the  competition  between 
using  resoturces  for  commercial  fisheries  or 
reserving  the  resources  for  recreational  or 
esthetic  pxn'poees  is  an  important  factor 
In  hampering  the  development  of  a  com- 
mercial fishery.  For  instance,  the  largest 
apparent  fishery  resource  off  California,  an- 
chovy, goes  substantially  unused  from  this 
cause. 

In  some  instances  the  commercial  fishery 
requires  to  be  abandoned  completely  be- 
caiise  the  sport  fishery  can  use  the  maximum 
sustainable  productivity,  but  this  does  not, 
seem  to  be  a  frequent  situation,  nor  to  in- 
volve many  fish  stocks  capable  of  supporting 
substantial  commercial  fisheries. 

In  other  cases  an  Ignorance  of  the  natural 
eoDdltions  causes  Inefficient  utilization.  A 
good  example  of  what  biological  research  can 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  such  a  problem 
la  provided  by  the  controversy  between  kelp- 
cutters  and  kelp-bass  sports  fishermen  off 
California.  Competent  scientific  inquiry 
produced  the  unexpected  information  that 
in  the  moat  controversial  area  where  the  kelp 
was  being  cut  and  harvested  regularly  the 
production  of  kelp-bass  was  consistently 
greater  than  where  it  was  being  left  unhar- 
vested.  (University  of  California,  Institute 
of  Marine  Resources,  annual  report  for  the 
year  1901-02). 

Thla  sort  of  problem  is  the  most  vexing 
one  plaguing  the  near  shore  fisheries  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  lifetime  of  dealing  with 
such  controversies  I  have  never  seen  one 
solved  other  than  by  one  of  two  methods: 
Legislating  the  conunerclal  fishery  out  of 
existence,  or  producing  Impartial  scientific 
Information  with  which  the  controversy  can 
be  setUed. 

5.  There  Is  a  general  reluctance  In  even 
the  largest  fisheries  to  provide  the  necessary 
economic  data  to  a  competent  university 
economist,  or  to  hire  for  private  confidential 
purposes  an  economist,  to  study  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  total  fishery.  Yet  it  ia  obvious 
to  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  that  the 
economics  of  conunerclal  fisheries  are  ex- 
ceedingly comply  and  not  well  understood  by 
those  most  Intimately  acquainted  with  the 
fishery. 

The  method  of  regulating  the  halibut 
fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  might  be  felt 
by  the  casual  observer  not  to  be  much  con- 
nected with  the  economics  of  the  albacore 
fishery  off  Baja  California,  but  it  is.  Similar- 
ly there  are  economic  relationships  between 
the  latter  fishery  and  the  yield  of  skipjack  off 
aouthem  Japan,  although  the  species  do  not 
directly  compete  on  the  market  at  any  point. 

One  eannot  help  but  believe  that  com- 
petent economic  analysis  could  provide  much 
of  benefit  to  the  American  fisheries. 

6.  A  primary  sort  of  controversy  in  the 
world's  fishery  is  that  between  the  small, 
local,  inefficient  coastal  vessel  and  the  large, 
highly  efllcient  vesael  from  a  distant  port. 
Up  until  recently  this  has  not  been  much  of 
a  problem  to  UJS.  fishermen,  but  it  is  be- 
coming so  in  the  Northeast  Pacific  and  the 
Northwest  Atlantic,  and  thia  will  increase. 

At  least  one  of  the  things  that  require  to 
be  done  In  this  matter  is  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  laying  down  rules  of  the  road  for 
flahermen  on  the  high  seas  so  that  inter- 
ference between  different  sorts  of  gear  will 
be  kept  to  a  minimum. 


A  great  many  things  of  this  sort  can  be 
Buggeeted  but  the  key  factor  Is  that  the 
cost  of  flah  must  oooae  down  in  the  United 
Btatea  to  compete  with  the  Importa  and  with 
meat  and  peltry.  If  the  price  structure 
does  not  come  down  the  fliahery  will. 

The  difficult  part  of  this  is  that  while  the 
price  of  raw  material  mtwt  decrease  the  earn- 
ings of  fishermen  and  boatowners  must  go 
up  at  the  same  time.  The  first  is  necessary 
BO  that  boatowners  can  compete  in  the  labor 
market  for  top,  skilled  hands;  the  second 
must  happen  so  that  competition  in  the 
capital  market  will  provide  the  top  fisher- 
man with  a  modem,  efficient,  boat  In  which 
to  exercise  his  talents  and  skills. 

This  twin  necessity  la  the  true  challenge 
we  face. 

If  these  things  cannot  be  accomplished 
then  the  VS.  commercial  fishery  will  con- 
tinue to  stultify  or  retrogress;  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  can  be  done,  it  will  forge 
ahead  with  thoee  of  the  other  principal  fish- 
ing countries. 

As  with  every  other  part  of  a  free  econ- 
omy, and  In  the  last  analysia  (as  Professor 
Mikhallov  has  said)  In  a  Socialist  society, 
the  capital  and  labor  cost  of  a  fish  product 
must  be  competitive  with  those  of  products 
that  can  be  substituted  for  It  or  the  fishery 
must  perish. 

Whatever  contributes  to  lowering  the  cost 
per  ton  of  fish  without  lowering  the  earn- 
ings of  fisherman  or  boat  will  cause  the 
U.8.  fishery  to  grow;  whatever  contributes 
to  increasing  the  earnings  of  fishermen  or 
boat  without  Increasing  the  cost  per  ton  of 
producing  the  fish  will  have  the  same  effect. 
If  the  price  of  fish  does  not  come  down  the 
fishery  will  not  grow;  If  the  earnings  of 
fishermen  and  boat  do  not  increase  it  will 
not  grow  either. 

Whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  these  move- 
ments must  disappear  or  the  commercial 
fishing  industry  will.  Whether  this  chal- 
lenge can  be  met  without  solid  Government 
support,  urging  and  assistance  as  in  Japan, 
Peru,  and  Russia  is  moot. 


THE    LEOISLATIVE    PROGRAM— IN- 
CREASE IN  FEDERAL  PARTICIPA- 
TION    IN     MEETING     COSTS     OP 
MAINTAINING  THE  NATION'S  CAP- 
ITAL CITY  ^ 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  while 
many  Members  of  the  Senate   are  in 
the  Chamber,  I  should  like  to  ask  about 
the  schedule  of  the  Senate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  also  for  tomor- 
row and.  in  so  far  as  the  majority  leader 
can  determine  it,  for  the  remainder  of 

the  week.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  minority  leader,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  move  next 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  346. 
HJl.  6177.  I  ask  xmanimous  consent 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6177)  to  amend  section  2(a)  of  article 
VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1947  relating  to  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  blU,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  an  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  tttle  I  of  thla  Act  may  be  dted  aa 
the  "District  of  Columbia  Payment  Author- 
IzaUon  ActT'. 

Tm*  I — mnuL  rATJcrarr 
Ssc.  101.  In  recognition  of  the  imlque 
character  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Nation's  Capital  City,  regular  anniial  pay- 
ments are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  revenues  of  the  United  Statea  to 
cover  the  proper  Federal  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  govenunent  of  the  District,  and 
such  annual  payments,  when  appropriated, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
District.  The  annual  payment  authorization 
shall  consist  of  an  amount  computed  by  the 
Commissioners,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  request  for  payment  is  being  made,  eqiuU 
to  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  real  property  tazea 
lost  to  the  District,  based  upon  the  assessed 
value  and  rate  <rf  tax  then  in  force,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  exemption  from  real  property  tax- 
ation of  the  following  properties: 

(I)  real  property  in  the  District  owned 
and  used  by  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  Federal  governmental 
services  or  performing  Federal  governmental 
functions,  but  excluding  parklands,  mu- 
seums, art  galleries,  memorials,  statuary, 
and  shrines,  and  also  excluding,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  be  so  used,  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  used  to  pro- 
vide a  service  or  perform  a  fimctlon  which 
would  otherwise  be  provided  or  performed  by 
the  District,  such  as.  by  way  of  example  and 
without  limitation,  public  streeta  and  alleys 
and  public  water  supply  faculties; 

(II)  real  property  in  the  DUtrict  exempt 
from  taxation  by  special  Act  of  Congress  or 
exempt  from  taxation  pursiuint  to  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  section  1  of  the  Act  approved 
December  24,  1942  (56  Stat.  1089) ,  as  amend- 
ed (sec.  47-801a(k),  D.C.  Code,  1961  edition), 
and  not  eligible  for  exemption  from  taxation 
xmder  any  other  subsection  of  said  section  1 
of  the  Act  approved  December  24.  1942; 

(B)  the  amount  of  personal  property  taxea 
lost  to  the  District  based  upon  the  assessed 
value  and  rate  of  tax  then  in  force,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  exemption  from  personal 
property  taxation  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty located  In  the  District  and  which  la 
owned  by  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  ob- 
Jecta  of  art.  museum  pieces,  statuary,  and 
libraries.  Tangible  personal  property  lo- 
cated In  the  DUtrict  owned  by  the  United 
States  may  be  estimated  by  one  or  more 
methods  developed  by  the  Commissioners; 

(C)  the  amount  obtained  by  muIUplying 
the  actual  coUections  in  the  second  precedT 
ing  fiscal  year  of  corporation  and  unincor- 
porated business  franchise  taxes  and  taxea 
on  insxu-ance  premiums  and  on  gross  earn- 
ings of  financial  institutions  and  guaranty 
companies  by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of 
which  shall  be  the  total  nmnber  of  FMeral 
Government  employees  whose  places  of  em- 
ployment are  in  the  District  as  estimated  by 
the  United  States  ClvU  Service  Commission 
and  the  denominator  of  which  shall  be  the 
total  number  of  other  employeea  whoee 
places  of  employment  are  in  the  District  as 
estimated  by  the  United  Statee  Xmpkvyment 
Service  for  the  District,  but  excluding  em- 
ployees <rf  the  government  of  the  District, 
employeea  In  nonprofit  actlvlttee,  and  do- 
mestics in  private  honaeholdB,  also  aa  esti- 
mated by  such  Service. 

Sac.  loa.  (a)  The  CommlBBloner  shall.  In 
constiltatlon  with  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Servlcea,  annually  compute  the  amotmt 
of  the  Federal  payment  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  and  the  amount 
of  such  authorization  so  computed  «h^n  be 


submitted  to  the  Congress  along  with  any 
request  for  appropriation  of  such  payment. 

(b)  For  the  flrat  llacal  year  In  which  this 
Act  is  effective,  the  amount  of  the  annual 
payment  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der this  title  may  be  computed  by  the  Com- 
misslonera  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  esti- 
mates: Provided,  That  such  amount  shall 
be  subject  to  later  adjtistment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  103.  Article  VI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (61 
Stat.  301;  sec.  47-2501a  and  47-2501b,  D.C. 
Code,  1961  edition),  and  title  I  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1930  (53 
Stat.  1085;  sec.  47-134,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edi- 
tion) are  hereby  repealed  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1964  and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 
TrrLK  n — ^authokization  foe  loans  from  tht 

UMITUJ  STATES   TREASUET 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  approved  June  6,  1958  (72 
Stat.  183;  sec.  9-220(b),  D.C.  Code,  1961  edi- 
tion) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  assist  in  financing  the  cost  of  con- 
structing facilities  required  for  activities 
financed  by  the  general  fund  of  the  District, 
the  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to 
borrow  from  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  lend  to  the  Commissioners  such 
sums  as  may  hereafter  be  apprc^uriated.  No 
loan  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
cause  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  Dis- 
trict payable  from  the  general  ftmd  to  ex- 
ceed 6  per  centum  of  the  average  of  the  ag- 
gregate-assessed values  (as  of  the  first  day 
of  July  of  the  ten  most  recent  fiscal  years 
for  which  such  assessed  values  are  available) 
of  (1)  the  taxable  real  and  tangible  personal 
property  located  in  the  District,  and  (2)  the 
real  and  tangible  personal  property  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  101 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Payment  Author- 
ization Act,  the  values  of  which  shall  be 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  such  Act.  Any  appropriation 
for  a  loan  under  tills  subsection  in  any  fiscal 
year  must  first  be  specificaUy  requested  of 
the  Congress  in  the  budget  submitted  for  the 
District.  Such  loans  when  advanced  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treastu7  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  District." 

Sec.  202.  Subsection  (f)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  approved  June  6,  1958,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

TnX*    HI — CENEHAL    PROVISIONB 

Sec.  301.  DErmmoNS. — As  used  in  this 
Act,  the  word  "Commissioners"  means  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  their  designated  agent,  and  tfie 
word  "District-  means  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, either  as  a  territorial  area,  or  as  the 
goverzunent  and  miuilcipal  corporation  of 
that  name. 

Sec.  302.  Eitective  Date. — ^Thls  Act  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning on  and  after  JiUy  1,  1963. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BffANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
announced  previously — and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  may  have  been  misunderstood,  or 
I  may  have  used  the  word  "Monday"  in- 
stead of  "Wednesday"— at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour  on  Wednesday, 
the  Senate  win  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  335,  S.  646,  to  prohibit 
the  location  of  chanceries  or  other  busi- 
ness offices  of  foreign  governments  in 
certain  residential  areas  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

That  bin  win  be  taken  up  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  further 
information  of  Senators,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Calendar  No.  338.  HJl.  6016, 
authorizing  additional  appropriations  for 
prosecution  of  projects  in  certain  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  win  be  brought 
up  later  this  week. 


THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  22,  1963,  research  report  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Economic  Re- 
search contains  an  iUuminating  article 
on  the  public  and  private  debt  in  the 
United  States,  with  supporting  statisti- 
cal data.  It  notes  that  net  public  and 
private  debt  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased nearly  8  percent  last  year  to 
more  than  $1  triUion.  It  also  under- 
scores a  warning  which  I  feel  should  be 
heeded.   I  quote: 

The  continued  Increase  of  all  major  cate- 
gories of  debt  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased the  vxUnerabUlty  of  the  economy. 
Debt  that  Is  not  burdensome  under  current 
economic  conditions  soon  could  become  so 
In  the  event  of  a  recession,  with  aerioua 
compounding  effecta,  as  the  experience  of 
the  early  1930's  amply  demonstrated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  entitled  "Public  and  Private 
Debt  in  the  United  States."  be  placed  in 
the  RkcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  akd  Pkivate  Debt  in  the  United 
SraxEs 

Net  public  and  private  debt  in  the  United 
States  Increaaed  neariy  8  percent  last  year 
to  more  than  fl  tmuon.^  This  rate  of  in- 
crease comparea  with  4  percent  in  19«0,  6 
percent  in  1961,  and  an  average  annual  rate 
of  a  little  leas  than  6  percent  during  the 
past  decade.  Trends  of  recent  yeara  con- 
tinued with  the  greatest  rates  of  increase 
occurring  in  State  and  local  debt  and  in 
noncorporate  (individual)  debt. 

The  3 -percent  increase  in  the  debt  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  the  same  aa  that 
of  the  previous  year.  Net  FMeral  debt  of 
8360  bUllon  excluded  about  «50  billion  of 

^  This  article  is  based  on  data  compUed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  reported 
in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  for  liav 
1963. 

All  figures  for  private  debt  exclude  ( 1 )  de- 
poalt  llabllltlea  of  banks  and  the  amount  of 
bfuik  notea  In  circulation;  (2)  the  vahie  oC 
outetanding  policies  and  annuitlea  at  life 
Insurance  carriers:  (3)  short-term  debt  of 
individuals  and  unincorporated  nonflnanclal 
buaineea  flrma.  Moreover,  the  flguiea  tMsd 
are  net;  that  ia  for  esaB4>le,  Fsderml  Oovem- 
ment  net  debt  la  that  owed  to  all  other  aae- 
tora  of  the  economy  except  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  proper  and  ita  corporations  and 
agencies. 
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SELF  HELP.  INC. — A  NEW  KIND 
OP  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning on  page  36  of  the  Augiist  issue  of 
the  Catholic  Digest  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Murray  entitled  "New  Kind  of 
Foreign  Aid."  The  article  is  about  Self 
Help,  Inc.,  an  Iowa  organization  founded 
by  Vem  L.  Schield,  Waverly.  Iowa,  indus- 
trialist and  civic  leader. 

Self  Help  is  dedicated  to  providing  the 
means  and  incentive  for  peoples  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  to  help  them- 
selves to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
The  novelty  of  its  approach  is  to  make 
ci4>itallsts  out  of  these  people  by 
providing  them  with  the  means  of  pro- 
duction— es];>ecially  agricultural  produc- 
tion—on a  low-cost,  long-term,  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  Thousands  of  items  of  used 
farm  machinery  are  donated  to  Self 
Help,  Inc.,  completely  reconditioned,  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  re- 
sponse to  specific  requests.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  this  program  to  grow  is  limited 
only  by  the  donations  Self  Help  receives 
from  benefactors  who  desire  to  further 
its  objectives.  The  Rockefeller  Bros. 
Fimd  is  one  of  several  such  benefactors 
which  has  seen  fit  to  lend  assistance  so 
that  it  can  expand  its  operations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

New  Kikd  of  Foreign  Aid — Self  Help,  Inc., 
TnKNS  Men  Awat  From  Communism  by 
Making  Capitausts  of  Them 

(By  Maurice  Murray) 

Iowa  is  where  the  tell  corn  grows.  Some 
tall  ideas  take  root  there,  too.  Self  Help, 
Inc.,  at  Waverly  In  Bremer  County,  is  one 
of  them. 

Self  Help  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  for- 
eign-aid program.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  government,  although  many  govern- 
ment officials,  both  Stete  and  Federal,  give 
it  enthvislastic  approval. 

Self  Help  means  Just  what  the  name  says. 
Ito  aim  Is  to  help  oxir  have-not  neighbors 


ovoaeas  to  help  themselves.  It  is  a  non- 
profit, people-to-people  organization.  The 
basic  purpose  is  not  to  fight  communism — 
or  to  fight  anything  or  anybody  except  hun- 
ger— but  it  may  well  prove  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  against  communism  that 
we  Americans  have  yet  developed.  It  htirte 
communism  by  helping  people;  it  strength- 
ens capitalism  by  making  more  capitellsts. 

Until  recently,  the  story  of  Self  Help  was 
largely  the  story  of  one  man,  Vem  L.  Schield 
of  Waverly.  He  doesn't  want  it  that  way. 
His  plans  call  for  the  participation  of  as 
many  people  as  he  can  get  interested  in  the 
idea.  Within  the  last  year  his  one-man 
show  has  been  turned  into  a  firmly  estab- 
lished organization  with  an  executive  di- 
rector and  a  board  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Schield  was  born  and  reared  on  a 
farm  in  western  Iowa.  Prom  boyhood,  he 
exhibited  the  intereste  that  were  to  rule 
hts  life:  farming,  all  things  mechanical, 
and  people.  He  built  with  his  own  hands 
the  first  Bantam  crane  out  of  a  1933  Inter- 
national truck  frame,  an  old  Ford  engine, 
and  varioiis  parte  scrounged  from  Junkyards. 
The  crane,  which  on  Ite  truck  chassis  could 
move  freely  almost  anywhere,  proved  so  use- 
ful to  roadbuilders  that  Mr.  Schield  found 
the  backing  to  eetebllsh  the  Schield  Bantam 
Co.  of  Waverly,  of  which  he  is  now  president 
and  board  chairman. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  Mr.  Schleld's 
business  often  took  him  abroad,  and  he  was 
appalled  by  what  he  saw.  In  many  of  the 
young  nations  Jtist  emerging  from  the  yoke 
of  colonialism  he  saw  land  as  rich  as  that 
of  his  native  Iowa  lying  fallow  while  the  peo- 
ple went  hungry. 

"I'm  an  inquisitive  sort  of  fellow,"  he  says. 
"I  like  to  know  what  other  folks  are  doing, 
and  why,  and  how  they're  getting  along. 
It  Just  happens  that  I  like  people;  and  if  I 
get  to  understand  them,  and  if  they  get  to 
know  me,  perhaps  between  us  we  can  learn 
better  how  to  get  along  in  this  world.  It's 
that  wanting  to  know  that  has  taken  me 
to  69  foreign  countries  to  get  acquainted." 

Self  Help  sees  hunger,  not  politics,  as  the 
basis  for  world  tensions.  "A  stomach  geta 
empty  every  day  regardless  of  ite  address" 
Is  one  of  the  slogans  of  the  organization. 
In  America  nearly  everyone  gete  enough  to 
eat.  and  some  of  \xb  get  much  too  much. 
Yet  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  after  thousands 
of  years  of  civilization,  at  least  half  the 
population  go  to  sleep  hungry  every  night. 
What's  the  answer? 

"Some  of  the  most  productive  soils  and 
climates  of  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Schield, 
"produce  almost  nothing.  Even  densely 
populated  areas,  with  their  manpower,  good 
soils,  excellent  rainfall,  and  plenty  of  sim- 
shine,  grow  almost  no  food.  That's  becaiise 
all  work  is  done  by  hand  and  crops  are  poorly 
tendM.  Those  people  need  power  equip- 
ment." 

He  began  collecting  used  farm  machinery 
from  all  pcu-te  of  Iowa.  Obsolete  by  Amer- 
ican standards,  the  equipment  was  neverthe- 
less good  enough  to  be  rebuilt.  Shipped 
overseas,  it  could  mean  the  dUTerence  be- 
tween starvation  and  plenty  for  the  ones 
who  received  it.  And  so  the  idea  for  Self 
Help  was  bom. 

But  that  posed  another  problem.  How  to 
decide  who  was  to  get  such  help,  and  how? 
Self  Help  began  working  with  Catholic  and 
Protestant  foreign  missions.  Here  was  a 
readymade  peace  corps,  established  years  be- 
fore two  World  Wars  had  focused  American 
attention  on  the  plight  of  our  less  fortunate 
brethren.  The  missioners  were  on  the 
ground  and  knew  the  people  and  their  lan- 
guage; they  would  see  to  it  that  the  rebuilt 
machinery  went  to  those  who  needed  it  and 
could  use  it.  Self  Help  was  not  founded  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  landlords  grown  rich 
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under  a  e(donlal  system,  but  to  help  the 
emerging  peoples  of  the  world  preserve  their 
new  freedom. 

Beginnings  were  small;  a  tractor  to  Brazil, 
a  windmill  to  Indonesia,  a  feed  grinder  to 
India.  But  resulte  were  astonishing,  and  the 
plan  grew  of  its  own  momentum.  American 
farmers  for  the  most  part  were  only  too  glad 
to  part  with  items  that  had  been  lying 
around  their  yards  unused.  Some  of  them 
they  sold  at  a  low  price,  others  they  donated. 

Self  Help  collected  the  material,  rebuilt  it 
like  new.  and  shipped  it  to  the  missions  re- 
questing it  for  sums  rang^ing  trom  one-third 
to  one-fifth  ito  real  worth.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  organization  has  been  very  firm  on 
three  pointe. 

1.  All  machinery  is  sold;  nothing  but  good 
will  is  given  away.  "Give  a  man  a  tractor,  or 
even  so  much  as  a  hammer,  and  he  wont 
take  care  of  it,"  says  Mr.  Schield.  "But  if  he 
pays  for  it — ^no  matter  how  little — then  he 
has  a  stake  in  it."  (American  fathers  who 
nightly  round  up  their  offsprings'  bikes  and 
trikes  can  readily  appreciate  this  point.) 
Besides,  the  Self  Help  philosophy  is  to  turn 
people  away  from  communism  by  making 
capitalisto  out  of  them. 

2.  The  machinery  is  rebuilt  to  last.  "The 
eq\ilpment  la  so  thoroughly  overhauled  it  is 
reaUy  Just  like  new,"  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Baccarinl. 
executive  director  of  Self  Help.  "There  is 
no  point  in  shipping  a  lot  of  Junk  overseas; 
that  would  only  add  to  the  problem.  In 
some  instances,  all  major  parte  are  entirely 
replaced.  And  not  a  piece  of  machinery 
leaves  the  United  States  without  a  complete 
set  of  Instructions.  The  instruction  books 
are  printed  In  several  languages."  The  mis- 
sioners see  to  it  that  the  recipiente  have 
plenty  of  practice  in  using  the  particular 
item  before  it  is  actually  turned  over  to  them. 
Self  Help  aims  at  combining  idealism  with 
engineering  realism. 

3.  Nothing  is  shipped  unless  there  is  a 
specific  request  for  it.  Here  again,  realism 
is  the  guiding  principle.  Self  Help  is  not 
dedicated  to  pressing  unwanted  or  unneeded 
aid  on  foreign  countries.  "The  man  on  the 
spot  knows  what  he  can  use  much  better 
than  we  possibly  could  here  in  Waverly," 
says  Mr.  Baccarinl.  Most  requeste  came 
through  foreign  missions  of  all  faiths  and, 
increasingly,  through  U.S.  embassies  and 
consulates. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  UJ3. 
Government  has  poured  billions  of  dollars 
into  foreign  aid,  and  Self  Help  has  no  quarrel 
with  that.  "We  all  know  that  there  were 
great  defecte  in  some  parte  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram, as  there  would  be  in  any  such  gigantic 
undertaking."  says  Mr.  Schield.  "But  I 
definitely  am  for  foreign  aid.  We  need  the 
Peace  Corps.  We  need  to  send  doctors  and 
medical  supplies  and  public  health  experte. 
But  there's  not  much  point  in  sending  peni- 
cillin to  people  whose  fimdamental  trouble 
is  that  they  are  starving.  Wonder  drugs  are 
not  the  answer  to  malnutrition.  In  some 
teeming  refugee  cities  like  Hong  Kong,  per- 
haps a  handout  is  the  only  thing — at  least 
temporarily.  But  in  those  many  areas  of  the 
world  where  there  is  opportunity  for  people 
to  help  themselves,  that  is  what  we  ahould 
help  them  to  do. 

"Too  often.  XJJ&.  aid  went  only  to  enrich 
the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Ma- 
chinery obtained  through  handoute  was 
ruined  by  lack  of  care.  Or  aid  went  to  the 
wrong  people  at  the  wrong  time  for  the  wrong 
reason.  For  international  understanding  we 
need  a  true  people-to-people  form  of  assist- 
ance." 

But  where  do  the  oversea  farmers  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  Self  Help  eqiiipment?  How 
do  you  sell  things  to  people  who  have  no 
money?  The  time-honored  American  "buy 
now— pay  later"  principle  Is  stretehed  to  ite 
utmost  limit.    Self  Help  terms  are  no  cash 


down,  and  first  payment  after  the  harvest. 
Paymente  go  into  a  revolving  fund  that  pays 
for  more  machinery  to  send  to  the  next  place. 
Tliough  up  to  now,  Mr.  Schield  and  the  Self 
Help  board  of  directors  have  been  footing 
most  of  the  bills,  the  plan  can  ev^tually 
become  self-sustaining,  if  others  will  get  into 
the  act. 

Moat  of  the  newly  liberated  farms  overseas 
are  very  small  by  American  standards.  The 
average  in  India,  for  instance,  is  4.2  acres. 
So  small  equipment  works  the  best.  Self 
Help  has  developed  a  special  compact  trac- 
tor which  looks  more  than  anything  like  a 
child's  toy.  At  least,  that's  the  impression 
until  you  see  it  in  action.  Though  it  has 
only  10.2  horsepower,  it  wUl  do  the  work  of 
three  draft  animals.  Developed  exclusively 
tox  Self  Help,  it  U  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
Stetes,  but  oversea  farmers  can  get  it  new 
for  (675,  about  what  Americans  paid  for  a 
model  A  Ford  back  in  the  good  old  days. 

In  the  last  year,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  equipment  was 
shipped  to  some  23  nations.  Where  com 
yields  had  been  9  to  12  bxishels  an  acre,  they 
are  now  60  bushels  an  acre.  A  small  grinder 
does  in  20  minutes  what  it  once  took  a  native 
woman  2  weeks  to  accomplish.  And  where 
a  number  of  native  women  farmed  small, 
garden-sized  plote.  a  cooperative  field  of  sev- 
eral acres  is  now  farmed  by  native  men,  effi- 
ciently, with  power  tools.  •  One  such  farm  in 
South  America  is  now  grossing  $40,000  a  year, 
thanks  to  Self  Help  equipment. 

Besides  farming  machinery.  Self  Help  now 
rebvillds  and  shlfw  other  equipment  that 
makes  for  the  better  life:  washing  machines, 
sewing  machines,  typewriters.  American 
farmers  have  been  quick  to  respond  to  ap- 
peals from  the  organization  whenever  they 
saw  the  need.  A  recent  request  for  old  wind- 
mills (outdated  in  the  United  States  now, 
but  extremely  useful  in  countries  lacking 
electric  power)  brought  170  of  them  in  a  few 
days. 

So  much  equipment  keeps  coming  in  that 
the  Job  of  reconditioning  It  has  outgrown 
the  facilities  of  the  rebiiildlng  shop  at  Wav- 
erly. Now,  Future  Farmers  of  America 
chapters  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  are  lending 
a  hand  by  doing  much  of  the  collecting  and 
rebuilding  right  in  their  own  vocational 
school  shops. 

Machinery  shipmente  so  far  sent  abroad 
have  included  tractors,  plows,  scrapers,  cul- 
tivators. Incubators,  silage  cutters,  cement 
block  makers,  feed  grinders,  cream  separa- 
tors, windmills,  rock  crushers,  and  farm 
wagons.  They  have  gone  to  such  places  as 
India,  Egypt.  Burma,  mgeria,  East  and  West 
Africa,  British  Honduras,  West  Pakistan, 
Java,  Brazil,  Ecxiador,  Bolivia,  Mexico. 
Guatemala,  Chile,  and  Colombia,  to  name 
only  a  representetive  list.  In  May.  Self  Help 
shipped  Ite  3l8t  carload.  The  equipment 
went  to  some  five  overseas  nations. 

Today.  Self  Help  has  plenty  of  good  quality 
machinery  on  hand,  and  bright  prospecte  of 
getting  more  as  facilities  expand.  The  press- 
ing problem,  of  course,  is  money.  It  takes 
cash  and  lote  of  it  to  buUd  the  kind  of  opera- 
tion that  will  make  Self  Help  self-sustaining. 
Support  Is  expected  shortly  from  all  parte  of 
the  United  States. 

Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser.  of  »nn- 
nesota,  for  example,  says,  "Here  is  a  wonder- 
ful way  of  encouraging  an  improved  agri- 
culture in  other  countries,  and  in  such  a 
sensible  way,  too."  U£.  Senator  Jack  Miller. 
of  Iowa.  says.  "I  am  deeply  and  favorably 
impressed  with  the  Self  Help  program."  And 
the  editor  of  International  Management 
magazine  has  written  of  it  as  "a  kind  of 
enlightened  foreign  aid  that  the  world  very 
much  needs."  Other  encouragement  has 
been  received  from  Douglas  DlUon.  Secretary 
of    the    Treasury,    and   from    Laurance    S. 


Bodcefeller,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
which  contributed  %&fiOQ  to  the  organiza> 
tlon. 

Congressman  FReb  Schwehqbl,  of  Iowa, 
called  attention  to  Self  Help  in  an  address 
before  the  House.  He  spoke  of  it  as  "a  type 
of  foreign  aid  program  which  should  be  en- 
couraged because  it  is  baaed  on  the  American 
princij^  of  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves. It  is  a  unique,  practical  plan  for 
making  dependable  farm  and  Industrial  ma- 
chinery available  to  emerging  areas  of  the 
WOTld  at  prices  the  people  can  afford  to 
pay."  He  also  inserted  a  full  description 
of  Self  Help's  activities  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Other  heartening  words  come  from  those 
who  have  benefited  immediately  from  Self 
Help.  "We  are  now  using  the  wagon  almost 
dally  to  transp>ort  sugarcane  to  the  local 
sugar  mill,"  writes  Robert  W.  Nave,  of  the 
Lodhipur  Institute,  aiahjahanpur,  UP., 
India.  "In  this  wagon  the  oxen  are  able  to 
pull  more  than  5,600  pounds  as  compared 
with  about  1,600  pounds  they  could  pull 
before.  The  hammermlll  also  works  won- 
derfully. We  are  amazed  at  how  fast  it 
grinds.  Now  that  we  have  it,  we  are  think- 
ing of  going  into  the  chicken  business,  as 
there  is  great  need  fen*  that  here  and  great 
opportunity  if  one  can  prepare  his  own 
feed." 

And  Delmer  Yoder.  of  the  agricultural 
service  project  of  Kupang.  Timor,  Indonesia, 
writes,  "It  is  amazing  how  the  fame  of  our 
windmill  has  spread  so  far  and  wide.  Al- 
most every  day  someone  stops  to  see  it. 
Many  people  want  to  buy  our  other  mill,  but 
I  am  going  to  try  to  place  it  in  some  needy 
village  that  has  dug  a  good  well." 

"As  of  this  week,  I  have  graduated  from  a 
bicycle  to  an  Oliver  tractor.  Everything 
has  arrived  In  excellent  shape,  thanks  to  the 
careful  crating  and  the  sheet  of  masonlte  on 
top  of  the  incubator  crates.  Our  entire  out- 
look on  life  has  changed.  Tou  can  see  what 
a  little  bit  of  equipment  does."  That  from 
H.  Drewer  Johns,  of  the  Hyderabad  Confer- 
ence on  Rural  Development,  Vlkarabad.  AP., 
India. 

In  the  Self  Help  offices  there  is  a  blownup 
snapshot  taken  a  few  years  ago  In  Cuba,  be- 
fore Castro.  It  shows  a  pair  of  oxen  pulling 
a  crude  wooden  slngle-bladed  plow  in  the 
country  that  is  "only  90  miles  away."  Be- 
neath it  is  another  snapshot  of  the  Self  Help 
bantam  tractor  going  through  ite  paces.  "I 
wonder."  observes  Mr.  Schield,  "what  might 
have  been  if  we  had  had  Self  Help  operating 
in  Cuba  about  25  years  ago." 

Charles  Lamb,  the  English  essayist,  was 
not  the  first,  nor  the  last,  to  ponder  the 
problem  of  poor  relations.  He  called  them 
"impertinent  correspondencies. " 

Msmy  Americans  came  to  this  coimtry  aa 
poor  immlgrante.  and  found  plenty.  Now. 
with  half  the  world  starving,  the  thoughtful 
among  them  ponder  most  deeply  this  per- 
sistent problem  of  poor  relations.  Self  Help 
offers  all  men  of  good  will — whether  Cath- 
<^c,  Protestant,  or  Jew — an  opportunity  to 
work  together  on  a  matter  on  which  all  can 
agree:  the  necessity  of  helping  others  in 
need,  whatever  their  address. 

By  such  means  Americans  can  show  that 
they  look  upon  their  have-not  kin  overseas 
not  as  "Impertinent  correspondencies,"  but 
as  their  brothers  in  the  fatherhood  of  God. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CHAMI- 
ZAL  ISSUB,  A  GREAT  KENNEDY 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  the 
administrations  of  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  and  of  President  Adolf  o 
Lopez  Mateos,   of   Mexico,   are   to   be 
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warmly  eong:  atulated  on  the  pending 
and  announc<  d  settlement  of  the  nearly 
century-old  C  lamlzal  dispute. 

The  Chaml:  al  Is  an  area  of  Mxne  600 
acres  which,  nrlng  to  a  change  In  the 
coarse  of  the  i  hrer — known  in  the  United 


lio  Grande  and  in  Mexico 


as  the  Rio  Bn  ivo  del  Norte — found  itself 


itream's  flow  and  presum- 
moved  from  Mexico  to 
and  sovereignty.  In  the 
sears  it  was  deemed  by 
Texans  and  J  forth  Americans  to  be  a 
part  of  their  ;i^  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and 
by  Mexicans  o  be  a  part  of  their  city 
formerly  called  EI  Paso  del  Norte  and 
later  renamed  Cludad  Juarez. 

The  Issue  wrought  by  these  conflict- 
ing views  was  raised  repeatedly  by  Mexi- 
cans in  the  1  ith  century  as  were  other 
land  altema  ions  brought  about  by 
changes  in  the  river's  course. 

Bearing  up<n  this  Issue  was  the  lan- 
guage in  a  nv  mber  of  treaties  and  con- 
ventions betw  sen  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Pirs  .  there  was  the  Treaty  of 
Ouadalupe-Hi  lalgo  of  1948  between  the 
United  States  }f  America  and  the  United 
States  of  Me:  ico  which  concluded  the 
war  between  t  lem. 

That  treatji  fixed  the  boimdary  be- 
tween the  tw  >  nations.  It  established 
that  as  begirnlng  three  leagues  from 
land  (^posite  the  mouth  of  the  river's 
deepest  branc  i  and  then  up  the  middle 
of  that  river  f  >Uowing  the  deepest  chan- 
nd.  where  th<  re  was  more  than  one,  to 
the  point  wh(  re  It  strikes  the  southern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico— and  the 
specifications  n  the  treaty  beyond  that 
do  not  concen  i  us  here  because  the  river 
ceases  to  be  iie  boimdary  at  El  Paso 
and  Cludad  Juarez.  The  Gadsden 
Treaty  of  1851  reconfirmed  that  part  of 
the  boundary. 

The  river,  jowever,  was  not  keeping 
within  boundi,  and  In  1882  a  boundary 
convention  wi  ^  adopted  to  provide  for 
the  reestablls  unent  of  the  monuments 
or  markers  wl  ich  had  been  displaced  or 
dislodged  by  u  iruly  waters. 

Two  years  later,  in  1884,  another 
boundary  con^  ention  provided  means  for 
settling  Cham  el  changes  as  they  might 
affect  the  ear  ler  established  boundary. 
However.  arti<  le  one  of  that  convention 
provided: 
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In  1889  the]  e  was  another  convention 
establishing  the  present  international 
boundary   cor  unlsslon,    and    two   more 


II 


c<mventions,  1:  i  1895  and  1900.  extended 
its  life,  the  lat  «r  of  these,  indefinitely. 

In  1905  a  c(  nventlon  settled  the  own- 
ership of  some  58  bancos  or  sandbars 
which  the  rivi  r's  vagaries  had  detached 
from  the  shore  by  deciding  that  they 
country  from  whose  shore 
detached. 

None  of  the  e  conventions  touched  the 
larger  issue  dt  Chamizal.    But  in  1896 


one  Pedro  Ignacio  Garcia  presented  evi- 
dence to  the  two  boundary  commission- 
ers that  he  had  inherited  some  land  in 
the  Chamizal  from  his  grandfather.  Don 
Lorenzo  del  Barrio,  who  had  acquired  It 
by  purchase,  and  that  his  grandfather 
had  occupied  it  peaceably,  as  had  his 
son,  and  that  it  had  been  occupied  by 
Garcia  himself  until  in  1873,  "In  conse- 
quence of  the  abrupt  and  sudden  change 
of  the  current  of  the  Rivo  Bravo,"  his 
land  was  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  In  El  Paso,  Tex.  He  declared  that 
since  that  change  had  taken  place  he 
had  not  dared  occupy  his  land  "fearful 
that  some  personal  injury  might  befall 
from  the  part  of  a  few  North  Americans, 
who  supposing  this  land  to  belong  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  pre- 
tended to  come  into  possession  of  the 
same."  Garcia  added  that  he  did  not 
Imow  which  of  the  two  governments,  the 
United  States  or  Mexico,  he  should  rec- 
ognize for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Garcia  made  a  good  point  in  raising 
the  tax  question.  But  his  claim  was  not 
the  only  concomitant  of  this  unprece- 
dented and  unique  situation.  The  Com- 
missioners— Col.  Anson  Mills,  represent- 
ing the  United  States,  and  F.  Javier 
Osomio,  representing  Mexico — could 
not  agree  and  felt  that  the  issue  involv- 
ing so  much  personally  owned  property 
was  beyond  their  capacity  to  adjudicate. 
But  Commissioner  Mills  had  written  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Richard  Olney,  that 
he  was  fearful  that  writs  of  ejectment 
might  be  demanded  by  American  citi- 
zens who  had  occupied  this  area  and  that 
if  the  Mexicans  should  resist  there  might 
be  bloodshed. 

It  may  be  cited,  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  area  lay  west  of  the 
Pecos,  where  it  was  once  believed  and 
allegeid  that  there  was  not  much  of  any 
law,  and  in  that  day  the  border — as 
those  who  have  followed  the  "westerns" 
have  gathered — was  a  turbulent  area 
where  violence  was  often  the  rule.  If 
the  episode  has  not  been  portrayed  in 
any  westerns,  it  should  make  a  TV  or 
movie  thriller — especially  now  that  there 
is  a  happy  ending — an  idea  I  pass  on  for 
what  it  may  be  worth  without  claim  to 
discovery  or  copyright. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Augiist  4,  1896,  Commissioner  Mills 
raised  what  would  be  the  crucial  question 
in  the  Chamizal  case,  namely,  whether 
the  Chamizal  severance  had  taken  place 
by  gradual  erosion  and  deposit  of  allu- 
vium, which  would  bring  it  under  the 
provisions  of  article  1  of  the  Convention 
of  1884,  in  which  case  it  would  stay  with 
the  United  States,  or  whether  the  river 
had  rapidly  changed  its  course  in  which 
case  it  would  go  to  Mexico.  The  Mexi- 
can Commissioner  was  contending  that 
the  latter  was  the  case.  The  American 
Commissioner  disagreed. 

A  lengthy  correspondence  between  the 
Governments  ensued.  On  December  4, 
1897,  Commissioner  Mills,  now  a  briga- 
dier general,  retired,  wrote  John  Sher- 
man, Secretary  of  State  in  President 
McKlnley's  Cabinet,  suggesting  that  a 
third  Commissioner,  not  a  citizen  of 
either  the  United  States  or  Mexico  be 
appointed  to  act  as  arbiter  on  issues  on 
which  the  two  Commissioners  could  not 


agree,  adding  that  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  case  submitted  for  the 
Commission's  consideration  and  "pre- 
sented great  provocation  to  the  citizens 
of  both  countries  for  violence  and  dis- 
order, where  so  many  small  tracts  of  land 
are  claimed  by  citizens  of  both  nations." 

The  Mexican  Government,  when  this 
suggestion  was  made  known  to  it,  prop- 
erly pointed  out,  through  its  iSecretary 
of  Foreign  Relations,  Ignacio  Mariscal, 
that  the  existing  boimdary  convention 
made  no  provision  for  a  third  member, 
and  would,  in  any  event,  have  no  power 
to  settle  this  issue,  and  proposed  that  it 
be  approached  with  a  new  treaty  to  as- 
certain the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Chami- 
zal issue  and  decide  it.  He  said  that  the 
President  of  Mexico  would,  through  his 
Department,  so  propose,  and  that  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  several  nations  be 
asked  to  serve  as  arbiter — mentioning 
the  Presidents  of  the  Republics  of  Chile, 
Colombia,  or  Ecuador  or  the  King  of 
Belgium. 

Secretary  Sherman  replied,  through 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Powell 
Clayton,  that  "while  accepting  the  propo- 
sition in  principle."  Mexico's  coimter- 
proposal  gave  "the  matter  an  extension 
which  was  not  at  all  contemplated  in  the 
original  proposition  of  this  Government," 
and  that  he  was  "not  prepared  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  so  elaborate  a  pro- 
ceeding at  this  time.  The  question  at 
issue  is  not  so  much  one  of  international 
right,  or  disputed  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  as  it  is 
the  application  to  the  matter  of  the  ordi- 
nary rules  and  precedents  of  law  with 
respect  to  changes  in  a  fluctuating  river 
boundary.  The  question  being  essen- 
tially judicial,  and  not  Involving  the 
element  of  friendly  compromise,  which 
is  so  often  apparent  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes  by  a  neutral  arbi- 
trator. I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it 
can  find  a  just  and  satisfactory  solution 
without  resorting  to  a  new  treaty,  or 
appealing  to  the  kindly  o£Bces  of  a  third 
state,  and  that  the  simplest  and  most 
practical  way  to  determine  it  is  to  en- 
large the  commission  by  the  appointment 
of  an  American  or  Mexican  Jurist  upon 
whom  the  two  governments  may  be  able 
to  agree.  In  this  manner,  the  existing 
convention  will  be  sufficient  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  question." 

Ambassador  Powell  Clasrton  trans- 
mitted the  text  of  this  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Mariscal  and  followed  it  up  with  a 
personal  interview.  He  then  wrote  to 
Secretary  Sherman: 

I  confess  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  answer 
his  objections  as  to  the  lack  of  authority 
for  the  appointment  of  a  third  commissioner, 
article  2  of  the  treaty  of  March  1,  1889  hav- 
ing provided  for  the  number  of  commission- 
ers and  having  made  no  provision  for  the 
adding  thereto. 

What  Ambassador  Clayton  was  saying 
diplomatically  to  his  boss,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  was  that  the  Secretary  was 
wrong  and  Mariscal  was  right.  He  could 
probably  do  this  safely.  A  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Union  Army,  Clayton  had 
been  Governor  of  Arkansas,  later  was 
elected  and  reelected  U.S.  Senator,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  was  virtually  the 
Republican  boss  of  his  State. 
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In  any  event.  Mariscal  renewed  his 
proposal  for  a  new  convention  but  the 
McKinley  administration  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Theodore  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion took  no  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  various  incldente,  such  as 
the  ejection  by  the  El  Paso  authorities 
of  Mexican  citizens  from  what  they  con- 
sidered their  homes  in  El  Chamizal  and 
resulting  official  proteste  brought  home 
the  need  of  some  action  by  the  United 
States. 

Renewing  the  effort  to  secure  it.  Mex- 
ico's Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Enrique  C.  Creel,  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Ellhu  Root  on  July  19.  1907.  again 
requesting  a  new  treaty  or  convention 
and  proposing  that  it  provide  that  a 
Canadian  jurist  be  made  a  third  member 
of  the  International  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, saying: 

My  Government  believes  that  the  univer- 
sally recognized  respectability  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Canada  and  its  preeminent  im- 
partiality toward  the  Mexican  and  American 
Governments  are  a  svire  pledge  of  the  Justice 
that  will  guide  the  acts  of  the  Commission  it 
may  appoint  and  constitute  the  fiillest  guar- 
antee for  the  high  contracting  parties. 

The  administration  of  President  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  acceded  to  the  long 
repeated  Mexican  pleas  for  a  new 
treaty — and  with  a  Canadian  jurist  as  a 
third  member — which  was  worked  out  in 
correspondence  between  Mexico's  Am- 
bassador Francisco  Le6n  de  la  Barra  and 
Secretary  of  State  Philander  Chase 
Knox. 

The  new  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  deal  with 
the  Chamizal  case  provided  that  the  ex- 
isting International  Boundary  Commis- 
sion be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
Canadian  Jurist.  Eugene  Lafleur.  The 
two  pertinent  articles  provided: 

ARTICLE    m 

The  Commission  shall  decide  solely  and 
exclusively  as  to  whether  the  international 
title  to  the  Chamizal  tract  is  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  Mexico.  The  decision 
of  the  Commission,  whether  rendered  unani- 
mously or  by  majority  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  flnal  and  conclusive  upon 
both  Governments  and  without  appeal.  The 
decision  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  state 
the  reasons  upon  which  It  is  based.  It  shall 
be  rendered  within  30  days  after  the  close  of 
the  hearings. 

ASTiCLK    vm 

If  the  arbitral  award  provided  for  by  Ihls 
convention  shall  be  favorable  to  Mexico,  it 
shall  be  executed  within  the  term  of  two 
years,  which  cannot  be  extended  and  which 
shall  be  counted  from  the  date  on  which 
the  award  Is  rendered. 

The  Commission,  on  June  15.  1911. 
awarded  the  greater  portion  of  El  Cha- 
mizal to  Mexico,  Canadian  Commission- 
er Lafleiu*  and  Mexican  Commissioner 
F.  B.  Puga  affirming,  and  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner Anson  Mills  dissenting. 

Based  on  the  evidence  which  com- 
prises several  volimies  of  testimony, 
documents,  records,  and  so  forth,  the 
Commission's  opinion  was  "that  the  ac- 
cretions which  occurred  in  the  Chami- 
zal tract  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  fiood 
in  1864  should  be  awarded  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  inasmuch 
as  the  changes  which  occurred  in  that 


year  did  not  constitute  slow  and  gradual 
erosion  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1884,  the  balance  of  the  tract 
should  be  awarded  to  Mexico." 

And  so  the  conclusive  paragraph  of 
the  award  reads  as  follows: 

Wherefore  the  presiding  Commissioner  and 
the  Mexican  Conunissioner,  constituting  a 
majority  of  said  Conmilsslon,  hereby  award 
and  declare  that  the  international  title  to 
the  portion  of  the  Chamizal  tract  lying  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  surveyed  by  Emory  and  Salazar 
In  18S2,  and  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the 
said  river  as  it  existed  before  the  flood  of 
1864,  is  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
tbe  international  title  to  the  balance  of  said 
Chamizal  tract  is  In  the  United  States  of 
Mexico. 

Unfortunately — for  the  good  name  of 
the  United  States — the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  were  not  carried  out.  The  treaty 
provided  that  the  award  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  'ibe  final  and  conclusive  upon 
both  Governments  and  without  appeal" 
and  that  it  should  "be  executed  within 
the  term  of  2  years." 

It  was  not  done.  For  the  first  and 
only  time  in  our  history  the  United 
States  failed  to  abide  by  an  arbitral 
award.    Why? 

The  political  pressure  from  Texas  was 
too  strong.  All  the  more  gratifying, 
therefore,  that  it  was  a  Texan,  the  able 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Thomas 
Clifton  Mann,  of  Laredo.  Tex.,  who  was 
given  the  opportunity  and  charged  with 
the  rei^wnsibllity  of  carrying  the  com- 
plex negotiations  to  the  present  point  of 
pending  settlement.  He  is  carrying  out 
his  assignment  with  sldll  and  dispateh. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  volvuninous 
material  which  makes  up  the  Chamizal 
case  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  based 
on  equity  Mexico  had  a  good  case  from 
the  beginning.  After  the  Commission's 
painstaking  sifting  of  the  evidence,  and 
its  award  based  thereon,  there  should 
have  been  prompt  compliance  by  the 
United  States  with  the  award.  The 
United  States  regrettably  cannot  wholly 
erase  a  50-year  failure  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gation but  President  Kennedy  has  now 
wiped  this  escutoheon  clean  and  vindi- 
cated the  good  name  and  good  faith  of 
the  United  States. 

There  may  be  some  individual  hard- 
ships among  those  whom  the  carrying 
out  of  the  award  will  affect.  Had  the 
United  States  acted  as  it  should  have  on 
or  before  June  15,  1913,  the  damage  and 
the  dislocation  as  well  as  the  cost  to 
Uncle  Sam  would  have  been  much  less. 
There  is  now  an  obligation  on  our  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  generously  and  equi- 
tably with  all  affected.  Whatever  the 
costs,  they  are  negligible  when  measured 
against  the  value  of  salvaging  our  Na- 
tion's honor.  Moreover,  there  is  a  price- 
less spiritual  dividend  in  demonstrating 
to  the  people  of  Mexico  that  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  be  a  good  neigh- 
bor. 

So  again,  congratulations  to  President 
Kennedy  and  to  all  the  people  of  our 
two  adjacent  Republics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  re- 
porting on  the  Chamizal  agreement,  one 
under  a  Washington  dateline  by  Henry 


Raymont,  and  two  from  El  Paso  and  Clu- 
dad Juarez  by  Jack  Langguth,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
UNrrzD  States  and  Mexico  Agree  on  Bokoee — 
Washington     Gives     Up     Claim     to     El 
Chamizal  Akea 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Washington,  July  18. — ^The  United  States 
and  Mexico  annoimced  today  a  flnal  agree- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  the  longstanding 
dispute  over  the  El  Chamizal,  a  border  zone 
between  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  Cludad  Jiiarez, 
Chihuahua. 

The  agreement  was  a  major  step  in  the 
Kennedy  administration's  efforts  to  end  a 
troubled  episode  in  relations  with  the  neigh- 
bor Republic. 

President  Kennedy  said  solution  of  the 
50-year-old  dispute  would  make  a  "signifi- 
cant-contribution" to  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  to  the  development  of  the 
twin  cities  of  El  Paso  and  Cludad  Juarez. 

The  accord,  which  came  after  nearly  6 
months  of  intensive,  complicated  negotia- 
tions, was  announced  simultaneoiisly  by  tbe 
White  House  In  Washington  and  by  Presi- 
dent Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  In  Mexico  City. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  will  be  written 
Into  a  convention  in  the  next  2  months,  ofB- 
clals  said.  The  pact  will  then  go  to  the 
Senates  of  the  two  countries,  probably  In 
October,  for  ratification. 

The  document  stipulates  several  shifts  of 
territory,  for  a  net  transfer  to  Mexico  of  437 
acres  of  land.  The  Rio  Grande,  which  can 
alternate  from  a  trickle  to  a  torrent  depend- 
ing on  seasonal  rainfall,  will  be  diverted 
northward  to  mark  a  new  boundary  between 
El  Paso  and  Cludad  Juarez. 

To  p\irchase  buildings  and  lands  belong- 
ing to  UJ3.  cltisens  In  the  area  awarded  to 
Mexico,  the  U.S.  Government  is  expected  to 
spend  about  $28  million.  It  must  also  re- 
locate to  other  parts  of  El  Paso  about  3,500 
persons  who  will  lose  their  homes. 

The  Texas  city,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
take  over  a  bulge  of  193  acres,  about  one- 
third  of  what  was  known  as  Cordova  Island. 
The  area,  mainly  barren  land,  was  a  major 
traffic  bottleneck. 

KENNEDY  PLEDGE  rXTLriLLED 

The  drafting  of  the  agreement  fulfills  a 
pledge  Mr.  Kennedy  made  during  his  visit 
to  Mexico  In  June  last  year. 

In  a  private  meeting  with  President  Lopes 
KCateos,  he  is  reported  to  have  acknowledged 
that  the  United  States  had  been  wrong  In  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  decision  of  a  1911  arbi- 
tration commission  that  awarded  the  El 
Chamizal  area  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Kennedy  is 
said  to  have  promised  he  would  make  "every 
effort"  to  correct  that  error. 

XJS.  officials  attached  great  significance 
to  two  other  features  of  the  settlement. 

Plrst,  it  erased  the  only  known  case  In 
which  the  United  States  had  failed  to  com- 
ply with  an  international  arbitration  award. 
Mexico,  like  all  Latin  American  states,  has 
always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

Second,  It  removed  a  major  source  of  ir- 
ritation in  United  States-Mexico  relations. 
The  El  Chamizal  issue  had  long  been  used 
by  Communists  and  ultra-nationalists  in 
Mexico  and  throughout  Latin  America  In 
accusing  the  United  States  of  "colonialism" 
and  of  defaulting  on  Its  International  ob- 
ligations. 

The  dispute  dates  back  to  1864  when  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  marks  the  border  be- 
tween Chihuahua  and  Texas,  changed  its 
course.  The  El  Chamizal  area,  which  had 
been  on  the  river's  south«-n  bank,  was  left 
on  the  northern  Texas  side  by  the  change. 
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ICbocams  Hail  AoaxBicxNT 

Mexico  Citt.  July  18. — Mexican  Govern- 
ment circles  today  described  the  El  Chamlaal 
settlement  as  a  diplomatic  victory  for  their 
country. 

The  newspaper  Excelsior  carried  the  head- 
line. "Mexico  obtains  the  greatest  diplomatic 
trliunph  of  its  history." 

The  agreement  was  the  lead  story  in  all 
newspapers.  The  Oovemment  newspaper  El 
Naclonal's  hetuUlne  was  "An  Old  Desire  of 
Mexico  Becomes  Reality  Today." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  31,  1963] 
"Twkirm   Gaims    Skxn    bt    Ctodad    Juiaxz — El 

Chaiozal  TKAMsrxB  Ados  Sfux  to  Boxdeb 

PaoJscT 

(By  Jack  Langguth) 

CnmAO  JuixEX.  Mxxico,  July  17. — Officials 
of  this  border  dty.  which  grew  this  week  by 
437  acres  with  the  transfer  of  the  border 
aone  of  El  Chamlzal,  expect  It  will  give  new 
Impetus  to  an  ambitious  building  program. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  reluctant 
to  Invest  in  construction  or  Improvements  on 
the  northern  aide  of  the  Rio  Grande  be- 
cause of  the  Chamlsal  dispute.  To  the 
south,  however,  Meadco  has  proceeded  with 
a  814  million  border  beautiflcation  project. 

A  museum  of  arts  and  history  was  oi>ened 
here  last  Sunday,  the  first  of  a  proposed 
number  of  cultural  and  commercial  build- 
ings financed  by  the  Mexican  OoTemment. 

Sixteen  hundred  visitors  from  both  sides 
of  the  border  attended  the  opening  cere- 
monlea.  Many  were  more  curious  about  the 
building  than  the  exhibition  of  photographs 
of  Mexican  industry  on  display. 

Some  Mexicans  describe  the  museum's  cir- 
cular deaign.  conceived  by  Pedro  Ramirez 
Vaxquez,  as  resembling  an  oven  or  an  Indian 
hut.  Most  agreed,  however,  that  the  fin- 
ished building,  capped  with  a  fiberglass 
dome  and  set  off  by  Italian  marble  and  a 
shallow  moat,  was  an  Impressive  addition  to 
the  city. 

A  new.  four-lane  bridge  linking  Cordova  Is- 
land with  Cludad  Ju&rez  was  also  recently 
completed.  The  formal  name  for  the  178- 
yard-long  span  is  Friendship  Bridge,  but 
Mexicans  refer  to  it  as  simply  "the  new 
bridge." 

The  largest  structure  on  the  250-acre 
border  site  will  be  a  $390,000  convention  cen- 
ter now  under  construction.  When  It  Is 
completed  In  October,  the  city  plans  to  bid 
for  conventions  from  the  United  States. 

"Conventions  will  have  to  be  Joint  enter- 
prises with  El  Paso."  said  Manuel  de  la  Torre, 
an  ofllclal  of  tlie  Programs  Naclonal  Pron- 
terlzo.  "Even  with  the  150-room  hotel  we're 
building,  we  couldn't  house  any  large  group." 

Mr.  de  la  TOrre,  a  graduate  of  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  N.T.,  said  he 
would  attempt  to  bring  the  college's  mid- 
winter reiuilon.  (rften  held  in  Havana  in  the 
past,  here. 

The  largest  Mexican  dty  along  the  border 
with  the  United  States,  Cludad  Ju&rez  had  a 
population  of  309,337  In  1900.  The  popula- 
tion of  El  Paso  Coxmty  that  year  was  314.070. 

The  frontier  program  also  Includes  Im- 
provements in  eight  other  northern  border 
cities — Ensenada.  Tijuana.  Mexican.  Nogales, 
Pledras  Negras,  Nuevo  Laredo,  Reynosa,  and 
Matamoros. 

About  $4  million  has  been  spent  so  far  in 
Cludad  Ju&re«  in  the  expectation  that  pri- 
vate capital  will  be  attracted  to  the  new  com- 
mercial center  and  that  downtown  merchants 
will  be  persuaded  to  Improve  their  shops. 


The  project,  headed  by  a  former  mayor  of 
Cludad  Ju&res.  Antonio  J.  Bermudes.  was 
chlefiy  designed  to  make  the  entire  1,600-mile 
border  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
a  more  attractive  showcase  for  Mexican 
products. 

In  B  Paao.  tha  tradition  of  ahoitping  In 
Mexico  la  already  firmly  establlshM.  Many 
housewlvea  make  a  weekly  trip  to  Cludad 
Ju&rea  buying  meat  at  about  one-half  the 
price  at  home  and  stocking  up  on  sugar  and 
fresh  vegetables  at  substantial  savings. 

The  Mexican  Government  estimated  be- 
fore the  development  program  began  that 
the  dty  was  selling  about  $113,600,000  in 
goods  annually  to  visitors  from  the  United 
States,  most  of  them  from  XI  Paso.  The  fig- 
ure represents  19  percent  of  the  total  in- 
come of  El  Paso  realdents. 

So  many  Texans  cross  the  border  to  save 
about  10  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline  that  the 
Texas  Legislature,  in  its  most  recent  session 
discussed  putting  a  tax  on  the  contents  of 
car  fuel  tanks  believed  filled  with  Mexican 
gas. 


UNNECESSARY    EXPENDITURES    IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  EMBASSIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  almost  daily  the  Comptroller 
General  submits  to  the  Congress  reports 
calling  our  attention  to  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures on  the  part  of  some  agency  of 
the  UJS.  Government.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  these  reports  would  give  any 
American  citizen  an  interesting  insight 
as  to  the  IneflBciency  which  develops 
when  a  bureaucracy  is  overflnanced. 

Under  date  of  July  17,  1963,  the 
Comptroller  General  called  to  our  at- 
tention another  glaring  example  of  un- 
necessary expenditures.  In  this  instance 
the  State  Department  built  an  embassy 
in  Morocco  which  apparently  it  never 
needed  because  now.  2  years  since  its 
completion,  it  is  still  unoccupied  and 
they  are  proposing  to  change  it  to  an 
cfBce  building. 

Not  only  did  the  State  Department 
build  an  embassy  which  it  did  not  need, 
but  apparently  even  after  they  did  build 
it.  it  was  not  suitable  for  living  quarters. 

Some  observations  that  have  been 
made  by  Embassy  perscmnel  about  the 
residence  are  that:  First,  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  building  and  the  main 
staircase  to  the  living  quarters  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  building,  making 
It  necessary  to  cross  a  central  patio,  take 
a  circuitous  route  through  the  repre- 
sentational rooms,  or  use  a  servants' 
staircase  in  order  to  reach  the  family 
quarters;  second,  it  Is  necessary  to  go 
through  the  library  or  cross  an  open 
patio  to  reach  the  state  reception  room, 
making  formal  reception  of  guests  by  the 
Ambassador  quite  awkward;  third,  the 
kitchen  is  separated  from  the  state  din- 
ing room  by  the  family  dining  room  and 
a  narrow  serving  alcove  which  could 
become  congested  during  a  large  dinner 
party;  and,  fourth,  the  main  entrance 
to  the  residency  faces  a  large  paved  area 
although  the  Embassy  desired  that  it 
face  a  driveway. 

In  1958  the  State  Department  had  de- 
cided to  build  an  Embassy  office  build- 
ing and  an  adjacent  ambassadorial  resi- 
dence at  Rabat.  Morocco.  Construction 
of  these  buildings  was  begim  in  July  1958 
and  was  completed  in  July  1961. 
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Prior  to  this,  in  1956,  the  Government 
had  already  purchased  a  residence  for 
the  use  of  the  Ambassador  at  a  cost  of 
$161,392. 

On  July  14,  1958,  contracts  were 
awarded  to  the  Compagnie  Industrielle 
de  Travaux  of  Casablanca,  Morocco,  for 
the  construction  of  these  two  builcUngs 
at  a  cost  of  $877,954. 

Under  the  original  construction  con- 
tract the  cost  was  to  be  $877,954;  how- 
ever, subsequently  56  different  change 
orders  were  issued,  resulting  in  increas- 
ing the  cost  by  $90,425.  The  contractor 
was  paid  $45,000  on  January  8,  1963,  for 
damages  as  the  result  of  construction 
delays  resulting  from  the  Government's 
indecision  as  to  what  it  wanted.  A 
$42,000  claim  is  still  pending. 

The  architect  was  paid  an  additional 
$10,678  to  design  some  of  the  changes. 

The  first  change  was  made  after  the 
building  had  been  little  more  than  40 
percent  completed  and  they  discovered 
that  the  windows  were  too  high.  The 
"  occupants  of  the  building  could  not  see 
out. 

Another  change  was  when  they  found 
that  the  plans  called  for  the  use  of 
glazed  transoms  at  the  top  of  every 
dividing  wall,  which  left  no  privacy  what- 
ever in  the  living  quarters. 

Many  of  these  defects  were  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  in  sepa- 
rate letters  written  by  the  Ambassador 
and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission.  Both 
strongly  recommended  that  the  entire 
project  be  abandoned  and  the  residence 
converted  to  office  space  since  it  was  not 
needed  as  a  residence.  The  recommen- 
dations were  ignored  and  after  approving 
56  changes,  each  one  adding  to  the  cost, 
the  building  was  finally  completed  in 
July  1961. 

The  ambassadorial  residence  has  not 
been  occupied  during  the  2  years  since 
its  completion,  and  the  apparent  reason 
for  its  nonuse  is  that  the  residence  in 
Rabat  cxirrently  in  use — which  had  been 
purchased  in  1956 — is  considered  far 
more  suitable  and  comfortable  than  the 
new  structure. 

As  evidence  of  what  a  monstrosity  this 
building  really  is  I  quote  from  the  con- 
struction supervisor's  completion  report: 
The  suitability  of  the  design  of  this  build- 
ing will  be  argued  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
This  is  especially  so  of  the  residence.  This 
portion  of  the  project  is,  imfortunately.  un- 
suitable for  comfortable  living  and  inade- 
quate for  proper  entertainment.  The  official 
reception  area  is  too  removed  from  the  area 
where  the  host  has  to  receive  his  guests.  If 
the  Ambassador  decides  to  receive  his  guests 
at  the  main  door  they  will  have  to  be  led 
<o  the  main  salon,  which  is  reached  either 
through  the  center  patio  or  through  a  corri- 
dor leading  to  the  library  room.  The  Am- 
bassador will  not  be  able  to  be  with  his  guests 
or  even  be  seen  by  his  guesta  until  aU  of  them 
have  arrived.  Should  a  large  group  attend  a 
reception,  there  are  no  suitable  areas  to  ac- 
commodate an  overflow  crowd  unless  they 
all  tramp  through  the  formal  dining  room 
to  reach  the  main  patio  area  between  the  two 
buildings. 

The  design  of  the  undulating  roof  and 
celling  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  building 
has  made  the  installation  of  drapes  and 
curtains  a  nightmarish  project.  The  use  of 
glazed  transoms  at  the  top  of  every  dividing 
wall  has  made  privacy,  in  the  living  quarters. 


a  worrisome  matter.  The  design  of  the  Am- 
bassador's bath  and  toilet  room  Is  reminis- 
cent of  a  New  York  tenement  house  with  a 
smaU  toUet  room  at  the  end  of  the  hallway. 
The  design  of  the  radiator  units  is  of  a  type 
that  Is  generally  found  In  a  factory  or  school 
building.  In  the  formal  reception  room  the 
units  project  14  Inches  into  the  room  "i^^King 
the  hanging  and  drawing  of  drapes  and  cur- 
tains a  cumbersome  operation.  The  doors 
In  the  main  reception  room  also  occupy  a 
lot  of  free  space  as  they  all  swing  Inward. 
The  use  of  sliding  doors  would  have  enhanced 
the  room  considerably  and  added  to  the  un- 
encumbered flow  of  persons  during  recep- 
tions. The  location  of  the  main  staircase  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  building  from  the 
main  entrance  makes  It  necessary  for  the 
occupants  to  traverse  three  rooms  and  go 
through  flve  doors  to  get  to  the  upper  floor 
when  reentering  their  residence. 

The  Embassy  is  now  considering  con- 
verting this  monstrosity  into  office  space. 
Just  how  much  this  conversion  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  is  as  yet  undetermined. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  much  study  has 
been  given  as  to  whether  or  not  they  need 
the  additional  office  space.  Perhaps  im- 
der  typical  bureaucratic  procedure  these 
questions  will  be  determined  after  this 
conversion  has  been  completed. 


PROHIBrnON  OF  FEATHERBED- 
DING  IN  RAILROAD  AND  AIR 
TRANSPORT  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  threat  of  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike,  with  all  of  its  crippling  effects  on 
our  Nation's  economy,  is  now  upon  us. 
The  seemingly  endless  succession  of  col- 
lective bargaining  talks,  factfinding 
boards,  court  cases,  and  public  discus- 
sions dealing  with  the  work  rules  or 
featherbedding  problem  has  gotten  us 
virtually  nowhere.  The  parties  to  this 
dispute,  the  railroads  and  the  rail  unions, 
are  still  unable  or  unwilling  to  come  to 
an  agreement. 

Within  a  few  days,  now.  a  settlement 
must  be  reached  or  else  the  railroads 
will  cease  operation,  and  the  United 
States  will  face  a  domestic  crisis  of  im- 
mense proportions.  In  short,  then,  the 
moment  of  truth  is  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  lengthy  series  of  events  which  has 
brought  us  to  the  current  collective  bar- 
gaining impasse.  The  dispute  involves 
the  work  rules  and  pay  structure  of  some 
200,000  employees  of  195  railroads  and 
terminal  and  switching  companies.  The 
Issues  were  formally  raised  in  1959  and 
have  been  under  various  forms  of  nego- 
tiation and  study  ever  since.  Ad  hoc 
Presidential  commissions,  emergency 
boards,  and  the  parties  themselves  have 
met  for  countless  hours  in  attempts  to 
resolve  the  dispute.  Nevertheless,  the 
featherbedding  issue  is  as  alive  today  as 
it  was  4  years  ago,  when  the  railroads 
first  annoimced  their  intention  to  do 
away  with  thousands  of  Jobs  which  they 
consider  unnecessary. 

A  number  of  alternatives  have  been 
suggested  as  possible  means  of  resolving 
this  dispute.  The  first  alternative  is 
that  of  allowing  the  railroads  and  the 
unions  to  reach  an  agreement  in  their 
own  way  and  in  their  own  time.  Since 
this  method  would  imdoMbtedly  involve 
a  strike  which  would  severely  damage 


our  economy,  it  has  been  dismissed  as 
impractical  and  worse  by  many  observ- 
ers. 

We  have  also  heard  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  Imposing  some  sort  of  com- 
pulsory solution  upon  the  carriers  and 
the  unions.  The  suggested  uses  of  com- 
pulsion have  included  both  arbitration 
and  seizure.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  railroad  workers  be 
deprived  of  their  right  to  strike. 

Finally,  the  idea  of  a  so-called  one- 
shot  intervention  by  Congress  to  settle 
this  dispute  has  been  widely  discussed. 
Those  who  follow  this  line  of  thinking 
hope  that  Congress  can  impose  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  parties  in  a  manner 
which  will  set  no  precedents  nor  affect 
labor-management  relations  in  any 
other  segment  of  our  economy. 

The  one-shot  concept  involves  a  good 
deal  of  wishful  thinking.  It  is  obvious, 
Mr.  President,  that  an  imposed  settle- 
ment of  the  rail  dispute  will  set  a  prece- 
dent for  other  industries  and  for  other 
collective  bargaining  problems.  Once 
the  Congress  steps  in  and  settles  one 
dispute  of  this  sort,  other  management 
and  union  leaders  will  bargain  less  ear- 
nestly because  they  will  hope  for  or  fear 
an  imposed  settlement  which  will  relieve 
them  of  the  responsibility  of  solving 
their  own  problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  congres- 
sional enactment  to  prevent  a  rail  strike 
and  to  resolve  the  issues  facing  railroad 
management  and  labor  would  involve  the 
President  in  a  procedure  substantially 
the  same  as  that  outlined  in  the  nation- 
al emergencies  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  consi^cuously  absent 
from  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  procedure  calls  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  legislative  proposal  to 
Congress  if  the  injunctive  period  has 
passed  and  the  dispute  remains  unre- 
solved. It  is  precisely  these  emergency 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that 
President  Kennedy  and  other  supporters 
of  the  administration  have  so  severely 
criticized.  They  have  called  them  inade- 
quate and  unworkable.  Nevertheless,  we 
see  congressional  intervention  on  a  one- 
shot  basis  being  heralded  as  a  possible 
New  Frontier  masterstroke.  Periiaps  the 
President,  whose  talk  often  surpasses 
the  quality  of  his  actions,  has  again 
changed  his  mind  when  faced  witti  the 
reality  of  a  national  crisis. 

In  this  connection,  it  appears  signifi- 
cant to  me  that  much  of  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem  as  well  as  the 
administration's  efforts  to  avoid  a  strike 
have  skirted  the  central  issue,  that  of 
featherbedding.  Most  of  the  talk  and  the 
suggested  proposals  to  keep  the  railroads 
running  have  been  concerned  with  the 
effects  rather  than  the  causes  of  the 
threatened  shutdown.  The  settlements 
and  the  legislative  proposals  which  have 
been  discussed  have  also  been  signifi- 
cant in  that  they  have  sought,  by  one 
means  or  another,  to  postpone  the  inevi- 
table day  when  it  must  be  decided 
whether  or  not  the  jobs  the  railroads  con- 
sider  unnecessary  are  to  be  eliminated. 
It  seems,  Mr.  President,  that  a  studied 
attempt  is  being  made  to  avoid  rather 
than  come  to  grips  with  the  labor  prob- 
lems besetting  America's  railroads. 
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Ignoring  tt  e  'gutiT  of  the  matter  la 
not  the  way  t  >  solve  a  ivobkm.  In  this 
ease,  the  "gi^  of  the  matter"  Is  the 

This  is  the 
should 


f  eatherbeddhi  r  qpiesttaB. 
question   whfch    the 


tackle,  and  I 


Introducing  irlU  do  so  In  an  effective 


However,  bsfore  describing  the  anti- 
featberbeddin  i  legidation  which  I  con- 
sider neiwssai  r  to  solve  the  rail  dispute 
in  an  equitab  e  way,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  dang(  n  inherent  in  the  eoounil- 
aory  arbttratti  n  proposals  which  are  be- 
ing so  glibly  I  andied  about. 

Certainly,  fi  ee  and  vcduntary  collective 
bargaining  is  he  surest  guarantee  of  the 
preanrvatioD  <  f  a  genuinely  democratic 
aociety  based  ;>rimarUy  on  an  economic 
system  of  f r  se  enterprise.  An  indis- 
pensable elen  ent  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining is  the  right  of  employees,  acting 
in  oonoert.  to  withhold  their  labor  In  an 
effort  to  indu(  t  employers  to  grant  them 
the  condtions  of  emplosnnent  that  they 
seeic.  This  rght  to  strike,  subject  to 
certain  necess  iry  limitations  in  the  pub- 
lic intoest.  ct  nstitutes  a  basic  civil  lib- 
erty. The  fa;t  that  strikes  sometimes 
inflict  econom  c  hardships  on  the  public. 
constitutes  th(  \  price  a  free  society  must 
pay  for  the  effective  retention  of  that 
freedom. 

This  philosG  ?hy  of  free,  collective  bar- 
gaining, whlcl  I  have  enunciated  many 
times,  is  still  this  country's  best  hope. 
Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  permitted 
to  f tmction  fuly  in  the  railroad  industry. 
Kr.  President,  the  Nation's  railroads  and 
the  rail  uni<m  have  been  subjected  to  a 
continuous  sei  es  (tf  governmental  inter- 


ventions and 
In  addition  U 


mediators  wh  eh  have  tried  to  tell  the 


parties  how  U 
have  seen  the 


settle  their  problems,  we 

President  of  the  United 

States  offer    he   services   of  Supreme 

Court  Justice  ^Irthur  Goldberg  as  a  spe- 

Aside  from  the  obvious 

dispute  has  been  medi- 

Justice  Goldberg's  career 


cial  mediator, 
fact  that  this 
ated  to  death. 


of  service  to  tl  e  labtx'  movement  opened 
U>pointment  to  a  serious 


his  suggested 
charge  of  imp^priety. 
Another  inc  ication  of 


willing  to  go 
adjudication  o 
the  fact  that 
even    being 


debates  of  the 
tober  13,  1960. 

Kennedy  put  11 

I  have  never 
•rUtnttlon  was 
geney  (Uqnitea. 


On  another 
palgn  of  1960. 
case  against 
effective 


weap>n. 


attempted  interventions, 
the  various  boards  and 


the  desperate 


lengths  to  wh  eh  this  administration  is 
n  order  to  delay  a  final 
the  substantive  issues,  is 
^mpulsory  arbitration  is 
,  (iscussed  as  a  possible 
method  of  pre  ^renting  a  strike.  For,  as 
all  Senators  are  well  aware.  President 
consistently  held  to  the 
view  that  com;  lulsory  arbitration  has  no 
place  in  our  43^stem  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

The  Presideifs  categorical  opposition 
of  imposed  settlements  of 
labmr-managet  lent  problons  was  stated 
succinctly  durfn?  one  of  the  televised 
1960  campaign.  On  Oc- 
the  then  Senator  John  P. 
this  way: 

suggested  that  compulsory 
t  solution  for  national  emer- 


>ccasion  during  the  cam- 
Mr.  Kennedy  stated  the 
depriving  labor  of  its  only 
the  right  to   strike. 


believe  that  the  bUl  I  am 


His  position,  one  in  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly concur,  was  as  follows: 

W«  havs  to  pay  a  prlea  for  freedom,  and. 
tharsfors,  z  aava  nsfer  auppottod  oomiml- 
•ory  arbltratton  la  tlM  great  baslo  disputes, 
nor  did  Benator  Taft  in  the  1047  Natlooal 
Latoor-Managament  Act.  •  •  • 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  strikes  are  painful, 
Init  Z  am  sura  if  you  think  of  the  complete 
alternative,  which  would  be  compulsory  arbl- 
tratlOD  by  the  Oovemment.  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  would  really  feel  that  that  U  a  very 
happy  solution. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  although 
I  stand  with  Senator  Taft,  President 
Kennedy,  and  the  others  who  have  op- 
posed compulsory  arbitration,  that  there 
is  an  alternative  solution  to  the  dispute 
now  before  us.  The  alternative,  as  I 
have  previously  implied,  is  contained  in 
my  bin. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  will  prohibit  all  types  of 
featherbedding  in  the  railroad  and  air 
transport  industries.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  featherbedding  problem  is  the  basis 
of  the  railroad  crisis  now  facing  the  Na- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  problem  must 
be  resolved  before  the  crisis  can  be  ended. 

My  bill  would  resolve  the  problem  by 
applying  the  principle  of  the  national 
policy  against  featherbedding  of  Amer- 
ica's railroads.  The  national  policy  of 
opposition  to  featherbedding  practices 
ts  enunciated  in  both  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Lea  Act.  Section 
8(b)  (6)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  or.  as  it  is  better  known  as,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  is  designed  to  prohibit 
make  work  practices.  The  Lea  Act  ap- 
plies the  strong  American  principles  of 
opposition  to  featherbedding  to  the  com- 
munications industry. 

These  prohibitions  against  feather- 
bedding  are  incorporated  into  laws  affect- 
ing all  industries  except  those  gov- 
erned by  the  Railway  Labor  Act;  namely, 
the  railroads  and  the  airlines.  My  bill, 
therefore,  will  simply  bring  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  into  line  with  the  established 
national  policy  in  this  respect. 

This  gap  in  the  Nation's  labor  relations 
law  has  been  the  specific  cause  of  the 
collective  bargaining  stalemate  in  the 
railroad  industry.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that 
this  gap  in  the  law  be  filled  at  once. 

I  propose  to  eliminate  the  immunity, 
under  the  law,  which  the  railroad  unions 
currently  enjoy  with  regard  to  feather- 
bedding  practices.  My  bill  will  remove 
this  special  privilege  by  applying  the 
general  language  by  which  the  Lea  Act 
meets  the  featherbedding  problems  of  the 
broadcasting  industry,  to  the  Nation's 
railways. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Lea 
Act,  which  I  have  referred  to,  was  passed 
in  1946  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  a  well-known  Demo- 
cratic President.  Surely,  the  present 
Congress  and  the  current  occupant  of  the 
White  House  cazmot  dispute  the  validity 
of  the  principle  which  their  predecessors 
laid  down. 

My  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  will  forbid  the  requirement  of  pay- 
ments for  work  not  reasonably  needed,  or 
for  work  not  performed  at  all,  or  for 
employing  more  employees  than  are  rea- 
sonably needed  to  perform  required  work. 


An  employer  in  the  hidustries  covered 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  wlU  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  a  ctvn  suit  for  damages 
or  appropriate  injimctions  in  a  Federal 
court  against  labor  unions  which  seek  to 
compel  him  to  follow  these  and  other 
featherbedding  practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  word  hi  the  leg- 
islation that  I  am  proposing  is  that  old 
legal  standby,  the  word  "reasonable." 
The  standard  of  "reasonableness"  is 
found  everywhere  In  the  law.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  recognized  concepts 
in  our  legal  system. 

When,  for  example,  the  phrase  "the 
number  of  employees  reasonably  needed 
by  such  carrier  to  perform  actual  serv- 
ices" is  used  in  the  bill,  it  means  that 
it  will  be  up  to  the  courts  to  decide, 
in  the  event  of  a  dispute,  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  number  of  workers  re- 
quired. The  courts  will  make  this  de- 
cision, based  upon  all  of  the  relevant 
factors  and  circumstances.  Just  as  they 
do  in  hundreds  of  lawsuits  each  day. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  provisions  of  my  bill  do  not 
leave  the  question  of  alleged  featherbed, 
ding  up  to  the  employer.  The  employer 
must  present  his  contention  that 
featherbedding  practices  are  being  urged 
upon  him  to  a  Federal  court;  and  then, 
as  I  have  previously  described,  the  court 
alone  will  make  the  determination. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  have  doubts 
regarding  the  validity  or  the  practical 
application  of  antifeatherbedding  laws, 
I  suggest  that  they  consider  the  words 
of  Justice  Hugo  Black,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  against  Petrillo.  This  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
the  validity  of  the  Lea  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  similar  to  those 
contained  in  my  bill. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  Justice 
Black's  majority  opinion,  which  upheld 
the  right  of  Congress  to  have  the  courts 
decide  when  featherbedding  practices 
are  being  carried  on,  is  as  follows: 

We  could  not  sustain  this  provision  of  the 
act  If  we  agreed  with  the  contention  that 
persons  of  ordinary  Intelligence  would  he 
unable  to  know  when  their  compulsive 
actions  would  force  a  person  against  his  will 
to  hire  employees  he  did  not  need.  Con- 
nally  v.  General  Construction  Co..  269  U.S. 
385,  391;  Lanzeita  v.  Seto  Jersey.  306  U.S. 
451.  But  we  do  not  agree.  Of  course,  as 
respondent  points  out,  there  are  many  fac- 
tors that  might  be  considered  In  determlu> 
Ing  how  many  employees  are  needed  on  a 
job.  But  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about 
most  questions  which  must  be  submitted  to 
a  factfinding  tribunal  In  order  to  enforce 
statutes.  Certainly,  an  employer's  state- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  employees  needed 
la  not  conclusive  as  to  that  question.  It, 
like  the  alleged  willfulness  of  a  defendant, 
must  be  decided  In  the  light  of  all  the 
evidence. 

Clearer  and  more  precise  langxiage  might 
have  been  framed  by  Congress  to  express 
what  is  meamt  by  "number  of  employees 
needed."  But  none  occurs  to  us,  nor  has 
any  better  language  been  suggested,  effec- 
tively to  carry  out  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  congressional  purpose.  The  argument 
really  seems  to  be  that  it  is  Impossible  for  a 
Jury  or  court  ever  to  determine  how  many 
employees  a  business  needs,  and  that,  there- 
fore, no  statutory  language  could  meet  the 
problem  Congress  had  In  mind.  If  this 
argument  should  be  accepted,  the  result 
would  be  that  no  legislatiu-e  could  make  it 
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an  offenaa  for  a  person  to  compel  another  to 
hire  employees,  no  matter  how  "t^wfrfumy 
they  were,  and  however  deslrabla  a  legisla- 
ture mi^t  consldor  suppression  of  the  prac- 
tice to  be. 

The  Constitution  presents  no  such  Insu- 
perable obstacle  to  legislation.  We  think 
that  the  language  Congress  used  provides 
an  adequate  warning  as  to  what  conduct 
falls  under  Its  ban.  and  marks  boundaries 
sufficiently  distinct  for  Judges  and  Juries 
fairly  to  administer  the  law  In  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Congress,  "mat  there  may 
be  marginal  cases  in  which  it  Is  difficult  to 
determine  the  side  of  the  line  on  which 
a  partlcvdar  fact  situation  falls  Is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  hold  the  language  too  ambig- 
uous to  define  a  criminal  offense.  Robinaon 
V.  United  States.  S24  U.S.  283,  28S-286.  It 
would  strain  the  requirement  for  certainty  In 
criminal  law  standards  too  near  the  break- 
ing point  to  say  th&t  It  was  Impossible  Judi- 
cially to  determine  whether  a  person  knew 
when  he  was  wilfully  attempting  to  compel 
another  to  hire  unneeded  employees.  See 
Screws  v.  United  States,  326  VS.  91;  United 
States  V.  Ragen.  814  UjB.  618.  622,  624,  625. 
The  Constitution  has  erected  procedural 
safeguards  to  protect  against  conviction  for 
crime  except  for  violation  of  laws  which 
have  clearly  defined  conduct  thereafter  to  be 
punished;  but  the  Constitution  does  not 
require  Impossible  standards.  The  language 
here  challenged  conveys  sufficiently  definite 
warning  as  to  the  proscribed  conduct  when 
measured  by  common  understanding  and 
practices.  The  Constitution  requires  no 
more. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  hope  that  the 
present  railroad  dispute  will  be  settled 
without  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
a  nationwide  strike.  Nevertheless, 
whether  or  not  the  differences  between 
the  railroad  management  and  the  unions 
can  be  worked  out  before  the  deadline 
on  this  particular  occasion  is  irrelevant 
to  the  need  for  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing. The  necessity  for  a  law  to  elim- 
inate featherbedding  on  America's  rail- 
roads can  stand  on  its  own,  crisis  or  no. 

The  Congress  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  legislating  under  the 
pressure  of  a  fast  approaching  disaster. 
The  President  has  been  grossly  negligent 
in  his  handling  of  the  railroad  dispute; 
he  had  a  responsibility  to  the  Congress 
which  his  party  controls,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  propose 
the  necessary  legislation  prior  to  a  few 
days  before  a  crippling  walkout  is  to 
begin.  Although  the  administration  has 
failed  to  meet  its  responsibilities,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  remains. 

I  ask  that  Congress  meet  its  respon- 
sibility by  enacting  legislation  which  can 
be  Justified  under  any  conditions.  Panic 
proposals,  which  violate  the  principles 
of  a  free  society,  have  no  place  before  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  accordance  with  the 
best  in  its  traditions.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  since  preparing  these 
remarks,  I  attended  a  briefing  at  the 
White  House,  this  morning,  at  which  the 
President  outlined  the  proposals  he  will 
send  to  us  some  time  this  afternoon.  I 
must  say  they  are  different  from  what 
I  expected  when  I  prepared  these  re- 
marks. But  on  sober  reflection  after 
leaving  the  White  House— and  my  mind 
remains  open  on  this  subject,  I  remain 
to  be  convinced— the  proposals  he  will 
make,  namley,  to  refer  this  dispute  to 
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the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
a  one-diot  basis,  constitute,  in  my  view, 
compulMcy  arfoitraUon.  If  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  were  given 
continuing  authority  in  this  field,  as  a 
part  of  its  duties,  that  might  make  a 
difference ;  but  as  of  now  I  am  very  fear- 
ful that  to  allow  a  bureau  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  a  strike  could  well 
establish  a  precedent  which  would  come 
back  to  haunt  us,  because  if  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  could,  by 
its  mandate,  correct  a  strike  situation 
in  the  railroads,  it  follows  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  could 
do  likewise  with  communications,  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  could  do 
likewise  with  power;  and  we  might  then 
extend  our  thinking  to  include  allowing 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  act  in  connection 
with  the  solution  of  strikes. 

What  I  think  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  most  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  fearful  of  is  an 
approach  to  this  problem  which  would 
spell  out  compulsory  arbitration.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  has  no  place  in 
labor-management  relations,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  has  no  place  in  free  collective 
bargaining.  If  adopted  for  even  a  one- 
shot  basis,  I  am  very  fearful  that  the 
end  of  free  collective  bargaining  would 
probably  be  closer  to  us  than  any  of  us 
dares  think  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  an 
analysis  of  my  bill,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  for  permission  to  have  it  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  appear  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1925)  to  prohibit  feather- 
bedding  in  enterprises  subject  to  ^e 
Railway  Labor  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
GoLDWATEH,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (44  Stat. 
677,  45  XJJ8.C.  sections  151-164  and  181-188), 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

'•Twelfth,  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
pxuposes  of  this  section  only,  for  employees 
in  concert,  or  for  any  labor  organization  or 
representative  of  employees  or  their  officers 
or  agents,  to  engage  In  conduct  which  has 
an  object  or  effect,  requiring  a  carrier — 

"(A)  to  employ  or  agree  to  employ  any 
person  or  persons  In  excess  of  the  number  of 
employees  reasonably  needed  by  such  carrier 
to  perform  actual  services;  or 

"(B)  to  pay  or  give  or  agree  to  pay  or 
give  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  In 
lieu  of  employing,  or  on  account  of  a  failure 
to  employ  any  person  or  persons  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a 
carrier,  in  excess  of  the  number  of  employees 
reasonably  needed  by  such  cal'rier  to  perform 
actual  services;  or 

"(C)  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  more  than 
once  for  services  performed;  or 

"(D)  to  pay  or  give  or  agree  to  pay  or  give 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for  serv- 
ices which  are  reasonably  needed  by  a  car- 
rier in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the 


business  of  such  carrier  but  which  ar«  not 
performed  en-  not  to  be  perfttmed;  or 

"(■)  to  pay  or  give  or  agree  to  pay  or  give 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for  serv- 
ices not  reasonably  needed  In  eonnectton 
with  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a  oarrler- 
or 

"(F)  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  any  tax  or 
exaction  for  the  prlvUege  of,  or  on  account 
of,  producing,  preparing,  manufacturing, 
selling,  renting,  operating,  using  or  main- 
taining any  article,  machine,  equipment,  or 
materials  or  rendering  any  service;  or  to 
accede  to  or  Impose  any  restriction  upon  the 
production,  preparation,  manufacture,  sale, 
purchase,  rental,  operation,  use,  maintenance 
of  the"  same,  or  upon  the  rendering  of  any 
service,  if  such  restriction  has  an  object 
thereof,  preventing  or  »nr|tt«»ig  the  iise  or 
utilization  of  such  article,  machine,  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  service. 

"(b)  Whoever  shall  be  injured  In  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  any  vlola- 
Uon  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  paragraph  may 
bring  a  civil  action  In  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  such  remedy  or  relief 
(Including  damages  and  injunctions)  as  may 
be  appropriate.  Whenever  a  Judgment  for 
damages  is  granted  against  a  labor  organi- 
zation, collection  of  such  judgment  shall  be 
limited  to  the  assets  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  labor  organization,  and  such  Judgment 
shaU  not  be  enforceable  against  any  indi- 
vidual member.  Any  such  action  against  a 
labor  organization  or  representative  shaU  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  where  the  alleged  vio- 
lation occurred,  or  where  the  principal  office 
of  such  labor  organization  or  representative 
Is  located. 

"(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
Territories  and  Possessions  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, for  cause  shown,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  17  (relating  to  notice 
to  c^poslte  party)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monc^iolies,  and  for 
other  ptuposes,"  approved  October  16,  1914. 
as  amended  (UJS.C,  title  28,  sec.  881),  to 
restrain  violations  of  this  paragraph,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections  6 
and  20  of  such  Act  of  October  15.  1914,  as 
amended  (U.S.C.  title  16,  sec.  17.  and  title  29. 
sec.  52).  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
coiuts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  March  23,  1982  (UJS.C,  title 
29.  sees.  101-115)." 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Gou>- 
WATER  is  as  follows: 
Analysis   or  Golowates  Bn,L  To  Pkohibit 

FKATHSKBEDDINO   in  the  RAnjtOAD  AND   AlX- 

Tkanspokt  iNsnsTaiss 

The  bill  is  designed  to  extend  the  existing 
Federal  statutory  prohibition  against  feath- 
erbedding to  the  only  industries  whose  ac- 
tivities affect  Interstate  commerce  which  are 
not  presently  subject  to  such  a  prohibiten. 
The  bill  therefore  takes  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Ballway  Labor  Act  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  featherbedding  prac- 
tices In  the  railroad  and  air-transport  in- 
dustries only. 

Section  2  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  con- 
tains 11  paragraphs  setting  forth,  among 
other  things,  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
carriers  by  raU  and  air  In  their  collective 
bargaining  relationships  with  their  em- 
ployees, and  with  the  labor  organisations 
which  represent  their  employees  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining.  It  also  sets 
forth  the  rights  of  employees  with  respect  to 
their  labor  union  activities. 

This  bill  would  add  a  13th  paragraph 
to  section  2  making  It  unlawful  for  labor 
onions  or  employees  acting  ooncsrtedly,  to 
engage  In  any  conduct  whl<^  had  the  ob- 
ject, in  whole  w  in  part,  or  would  have  an 
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Ifr.  QOlI>\  IhTER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  see  in  the  Chamber  two  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  an(  [  Public  Welfare  and  the 
majority  lead<  \t.  I  wonder  whether  they 
can  shed  an; '  light  on  the  committee 
reference  of  t  le  President's  bill.  WIU  it 
be  referred  t*  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce or  to  tt  e  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfai »? 

Mr.  MAN8PTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  have  to  1  peak  without  having  either 
the  President's  message  or  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Sennte  at  this  time.  But  in 
view  of  the  f  4ct  that  it  appears  that  the 
a  major  part  in  the  con- 
any  measure  sent  to  the 
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and  hope  that  the  measure  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  f  nwa 
Arlaona  would  give  his  support  In  that 

connectkxn.         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
of  the  present  moment  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  such  a  move.  The  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  specifically  spells  out  that  all 
matters  covering  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Inasmuch 
as  that  committee  has  custody,  so  to 
speak,  of  that  act,  it  would  be  proper  to 
refer  the  bill  to  that  committee,  which  is 
not  already  burdened  down  with  a  very 
serious  and  responsible  series  of  hearings 
such  as  the  Committee  on  Commerce  is 
bvirdened  with  at  the  present  time  in 
connection  with  measures  relating  to 
civil  rights.  The  possibility  is  very  high 
that  should  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
committee  that  I  feel  would  be  incorrect 
imder  the  Reorganization  Act  I  shall 
raise  a  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  would  be  perfectly  within  his 
rights  in  making  such  a  motion  or  oppos- 
ing such  a  motion.  However.  I  would 
point  out  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge— and  I  see  that  there  are  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  present  in  the  Chamber — 
that  committee  has  held  no  hearings  or 
given  consideration  of  any  kind  to  meas- 
ures having  to  do  with  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  as  such.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  had  many  hearings  and 
considered  much  legislation  affecting  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
ICC.  I  would  |)oint  out  that  if  the 
ICC  is  to  be  given  the  increased  responsi- 
bility, it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  most 
reasonable  to  expect  that  proposed  legis- 
lation of  the  nature  of  that  which  we 
are  discussing,  in  which  the  ICC  would 
play  such  a  very  important  part,  would 
be  referred  to  the  committee  which  has 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  ICC. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  true  that  we  have  not  held  any  hear- 
ings in  that  field  in  a  good  many  years, 
but  I  believe  a  check  will  disclose  that  in 
the  past  all  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  can  understand  the  reasoning  of 
the  majority  leader  in  his  desire  to  see 
the  bill  go  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, because  the  ICC  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee.  But  I 
suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  all  due  respect  to  the  com- 
mittee, has  not  dealt  with  labor  mat- 
ters. The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  constantly  in  that  field, 
and  it  ts  greatly  concerned  about  such 
questions.  I  am  not  speaking  for  my 
colleagues  who  are  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber because  I  do  not  know  how  they  feel 
about  the  question,  although  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
M(msE]  is  opposed  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration as  much  as  I  am. 

What  I  am  fearful  of  is  that  allow- 
ing a  bill  such  as  the  one  proposed  to 
go  to  a  committee  that  has  had  no  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  field  might  re- 
sult in  hasty  decisions  that  would  come 
back  to  haunt  our  committee.  They 
might  be  decisions  which  probably  could 


be  avoided  if  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  were  given  Jurisdic- 
tion In  that  field. 

Mr.  BiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  what  the  Executive  is  send- 
ing to  the  Congress  Is  not  a  measure  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  There- 
fore, it  appears  to  me  more  reasonable 
to  assume,  on  the  basis  of  what  sketchy 
information  we  have  had  at  our  dis- 
posal— subject  to  change,  of  course — 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  amendments  being  offered  to  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  the  committee  which  has 
the  legislative  ability  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  ICC  should  be  the  one  to  which 
the  proposed  legislation  should  be  re- 
ferred. 

However,  I  am  speaking  off  the  top 
of  my  hat.  I  am  trying  to  respond  to 
questions  raised  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. All  I  can  do  is  to  state  the  best 
information  that  is  available  to  me. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  imderstand  the 
position  of  the  majority  leader.  Frank- 
ly, the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
in  the  same  position,  because  he  has  not 
seen  the  President's  message  or  the  bill. 
It  is  possible  that  if  the  bill  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  any  way, 
the  majority  leader  is  correct.  I  shall 
therefore  wait  imtil  we  see  the  language 
of  the  proposal  so  both  of  us  can  know 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

AEROSPACE  AND  ASTROSPACE 
CONCEPTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Bdr.  President,  on 
July  19,  it  was  my  pleasvire  to  aK>ear 
before  the  Air  Force  Historical  Founda- 
tion at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
board  of  that  foimdatlon.  They  Invited 
me  to  lead  the  discussion  at  the  meeting 
this  year.  My  subject  was  "Aerospace 
and  Astrospace  Conc^ts."  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  remarks  I  made 
before  the  Air  Force  Historical  Founda- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AXKOSPACX   AND    ASTSOSPACE    CONCEPTS 

(Note. — Text  of  an  address  by  Senator 
BAmar  Oolowates.  Republican,  of  Arizona, 
before  the  Air  Force  Historical  Foundation, 
July  19.  1963,  7:30  pjn.,  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  Ala.) 

Aerospace  and  astrospace  concepts.  That's 
the  name  of  the  game.  I'm  supposed  to  talk 
about  It  today.  You  are  supposed  to  play  it, 
professionally,  day  in  and  day  out.  I  don't 
envy  you.  frankly.  The  rules  of  the  game 
are  far  from  clear.  And  yet.  the  stakes  in- 
volved are  frlghtenlngly  clear.  The  stakes 
are  simply  the  survival  of  the  Nation,  per- 
haps of  freedom  ever3rwhere.  It's  something 
we  can't  afford  to  loee.  It's  something  we 
don't  have  to  lose.  But  it  is  surely  some- 
thing we  can  lose  if  we  do  not  look  and  look 
hard  at  what  we  need  to  win. 

I  have  been  and  certainly  will  continue  to 
be  criticized  for  using  terms  like  win  and 
lose.  Some  people  suggest  that  I  can't  really 
mean  what  I  say;  that  no  one  can  win  or  lose 
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in  such  an  age  as  this;  that  there  la  really 
nothing  to  win  or  loee  for.  I  think  there 
is.  And  unless  there  is,  I  suggest  that  any 
consideration  of  space  p<^ciee,  beyond 
simple  scientiflo  ctiriosity.  Is  meaningless. 
In  fact,  your  Jobs  would  be  meaningless.  X 
dont  think  that  they  are.  I  pray  that  you 
never  think  that  they  are. 

The  win-Ioee  phase  of  the  conflict  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  stems  simply  and  directly 
from  the  fact  that  there  la  a  conflict.  It 
comes  by  definition.  What  we,  the  free 
world,  want  Is  pitted  dlrecUy  against  what 
they,  the  Communist  world,  want.  Freedom 
vers\is  slavery.  The  same  sort  of  conflict 
has  been  going  on  throughout  history.  And 
there  are  winners  and  losers.  They  have 
not  been  marked,  however,  only  by  the  su- 
periority of  their  ideas — for  slavery  often 
has  won.  They  have  been  marked  by  the 
superiority  of  their  weapons  and  the  real 
vigor  of  their  wills. 

What  about  a  midcourse?  I  can  think 
of  no  examples  where  a  compromise  between 
freedom  and  slavery  has  endured. 

Peace  in  such  a  conflict  \m  possible  only 
when  one  side  or  the  other  decides  to 
change — the  freemen  to  accept  slavery,  or 
the  slaveowners  to  share  freedom.  Such  a 
change  does  not  require  war.  It  requires 
simply  a  decision.  But  such  decisions  iisu- 
ally  are  made  under  the  heavy  pressure  of 
weapons  and  wUl.  No  such  issue  I  can  think 
of  has  t>een  decided  simply  by  debate  or 
negotiation.  Such  issues  are  decided  by  con- 
frontations of  power  against  power,  wiU 
against  will. 

Thus,  the  essence  of  national  power  is  in- 
volved in  concepts  of  the  use  of  space,  any 
concepts,  that  is,  that  go  beyond  the  ab- 
stract. With  our  major  weapons  systems  al- 
ready using  near  space  in  their  transits,  the 
notion  cannot  be  avoided  that  the  fuUer  use 
of  space  represents  today  a  major  area  in 
which  the  physical  power  of  nations  wiU 
be  determined. 

The  determination  will  not  be  on  the  basis 
of  propaganda,  regardless  of  how  seemingly 
potent  that  force  may  seem.  The  determi- 
nation will  be  on  the  basis  of  major  break- 
throughs in  which  one  side  or  the  other  in 
this  confrontation  of  wUl,  skill,  and  power 
achieves  a  weapons  capacity  in  space  which 
will  give  it  the  same  order  of  advantage  that 
the  United  States  once  enjoyed  with  its  mo- 
nopoly of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  side  that  achieves  this  advantage  wUl 
have  the  fuU  option  to  keep  the  peace  or 
break  it  for  its  own  purposes.  Mcve,  it  wUI 
have  the  way  to  force  its  wUl  on  its  ad- 
versary without  war. 

We  can  Judge  the  cxurent  situation  by  the 
past.  When  the  news  was  flashed  from  Kitty 
Hawk  that  man  was  airborne,  there  were 
two  broadly  possible  concepts  of  flight  that 
could  be  followed. 

The  flrst  would  be  that  the  airplane  was.  at 
the  least.  Just  a  gadget,  a  sort  of  supertoy,  or, 
at  best,  a  vaguely  promising  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  second,  which  took  painful 
years  to  get  across,  was  that  the  airplane  was 
the  future  key  to  national  power.  You  will 
recall,  also,  that  the  first  breakthrough  in 
this  power-centered  concept  of  aviation  was 
not  in  terms  of  a  weapons  platform  or  de- 
livery vehicle  but  as  an  observation  vehicle. 
It  took  a  coiurt  martial  to  fully  awaken  us  to 
the  peril  and  the  promise  of  the  airplane  as 
an  Instnmient  of  national  power. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  military  concept 
of  the  airplane  had  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  it  did.  and  in  this  Nation,  that  a  clear 
superiority  In  the  air  would  have  permitted 
the  United  Statec  to  keep  the  peace  and  sup- 
press aggression  without  the  devastation  of 
world  war.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  given  an 
absolute  weapMns  superiority  it  is  possible 
for  a  nation  fully  to  implement  its  policies — 
be  they  for  peace  or  war — on  its  own  terms. 
Today  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  space  in 
much  the  same  way  we  stood  on  the  sands  of 


KlU  Devil  HiU.    All  of  the  potential  is  there, 
all  of  the  promise,  all  of  the  perU. 

We  have  l>een  at  sudi  a  point  before,  with 
a  fatefxil  choice  of  weapons  and  a  fateful 
course  of  history  both  in  the  balance.  We 
have  seen  that  balance  teeter  precariously 
and  then  swing  hopefully  toward  us  only  by 
the  barest  margin.  We  have  been  lucky. 
It's  a  run  of  luck  that  cannot  be  trtisted  end- 
lessly to  repeat  itself  despite  blunders  of 
policy  and  blinders  cm  policymakers. 

There  was  the  hydrogen  lx>mb  as  a  recent 
and  crucial  example.  Who  heeded  it? 
Weren't  conventional  nuclear  weapons  suf- 
ficient? Didn't  w«  have  a  commanding  lead 
in  the  field?  We  heard  all  of  those  argu- 
ments in  the  highest  quarters  of  decision. 
We  also  heard  that  moving  into  this  new 
field  would  Imperil  hopes  for  dlsau-mament. 
that  it  would  add  a  new  dimension  to  the 
arms  race,  that  it  would  merely  provoke  the 
enemy.  Had  we  failed  to  develop  the  hjrdro- 
gen  l>omb,  however,  we  would  now  be  at  the 
thermonuclear  mercy  of  the  Soviets. 

Envelopment  of  the  Polaris  system  hung 
for  perUous  months  on  the  same  sort  of 
argimienta.  It  took  extraordinary  effort  by 
extraordinary  men  to  build  the  system  that 
Is  so  important  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  today.  We  thought  we  didn't  need  it 
at  the  time.  Where  would  we  be  without  it 
today?  We  have  thought  before  that  talk 
of  such  advanced  weapons  ssrstems  was 
foolish  or  dangerous  or  both.  We  know  that 
faUure  to  talk  of  them  and  to  build  them 
wotUd  have  been  worse  than  foolish  and 
fatally  dangeroiis. 

But,  once  again,  we  are  at  the  same  point 
and  once  again  we  can  expect  to  hear  that 
we  needn't  worry.  That  those  who  do  are 
alarmists. 

By  choice  of  official  policy,  so  far,  we  are 
choosing  to  relegate  the  military  function  of 
space  to  a  secondary  position.  We  have  de- 
layed and  debated  to  the  point  where  it  must 
be  said  that  the  United  States  today  has  no 
fully  defined  and  effective  military  space 
program  at  all. 

We  have  a  flotsam  and  Jetsam  program  of 
floating  theories,  scattered  projects,  and 
foundering  foUowthrough.  We  have,  in  fact, 
policy  declarations  stating  that  we  will  not 
orbit  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  space 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  hostile  action 
of  others.  In  short  we  say  ttiat  we  will  not 
utUlze  the  military  potential  of  space  until 
such  time  as  It  may  be  too  late. 

If  the  other  fellow  orbits  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  then  we'll  think  about  doing  the 
same.  But  if  the  other  feUow  already  has 
his  weapons  in  orbit — can  we?  Or  would  we 
already  have  lost  the  race  in  space? 

Just  what  is  this  race  in  space?  By  our 
actions  we  are  dearly  aasring  that  it's  a  race 
for  the  moon.  We  are  moonstruck.  And, 
to  be  sure,  the  moon  Is  most  romantic.  It's 
had  sex  appeal  for  centuries.  But,  while  our 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  it,  we  could  lose  the 
earth  or  lie  buried  In  it. 

TO  deny  the  importance  of  a  military  space 
program  today  is  to  put  oneself  squarely  in 
the  tradition  of  those  men  who  denied  the 
potential  of  bombing  aircraft  and  who  perse- 
cuted Billy  Mitchell  for  his  defense  of  it. 

We  now  know  that  there  never  was  a  mis- 
sile gap.  But  we  have  the  solemn  words  of 
our  own  policies  today  that  we  have  been 
walking  flatfooted  into  a  full-fledged  and 
possibly  fatal  space  gap.  Whether  we  beat 
the  Russians  to  the  moon  is  not  the  measiue 
of  that  gap.  Whether  we  explore  the  military 
uses  of  space  and  exploit  them  is  the  meas- 
\u"e  of  that  gap  or  the  cloelng  of  it. 

We  are  now  6  full  fiscal  years  Into  the 
space  age.  We  have  launched  satellites  by 
the  dozen.  We  have  achieved  magnificent 
feats  in  space  exploration.  We  have  opened 
magic  doors  of  space  communications. 

We  have  not  authorized  a  single  mUltary 
space  weapons  system. 


We  have  reviewed  the  Dyna-Soar  project 
and  re-reviewed  it  and  then  re-reviewed  the 
review.  But  we  don't  have  it  settled  yet — 
and  even  Dyna-Soar  Is  Just  a  probe  toward 
a  mlUtary  space  program.  It  U  not  such  a 
program  by  itself. 

The  Manned  Orbital  Development  Sys- 
tem— the  space  station  project — appears  to 
be  a  logical  key  to  much  that  we  need  to 
Itnow  about  possible  military  missions  in 
space.  And  what  have  we  done  about  it? 
There  are  several  minor  projects  bearing  upon 
it  for  which  we  have  appropriated  less  money 
than  we  are  asked  to  spend  to  buy  new 
helicopters  for  the  White  House  thto  year 
alone. 

What  do  we  have  instead  of  a  military 
space  program?  We  have  only  the  self- 
satisfied  pronouncements  that  the  admittedly 
and  markedly  wonderful  achievements  of  our 
civUian  space  program  wiU  provide  virtually 
all  we  need  to  know  for  mmtarv  nlan- 
nlng. 

We  have,  for  instance,  the  assurance  of  a 
high  ofllclal  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(Rubel)  that  "projects  under  NASA  supervi- 
sion will  prove  equally  applicable  to  sys- 
tems and  devices  in  space,  whether  these  are 
tised  for  military  or  nonmUitary  purposes." 

That  statement  might  be  called  a  con- 
cept. Surely  it  is  the  concept  that  has  ap- 
parently made  many  Americans  feti  quite  se- 
cure that  we  are  engaged  in  an  effort  that 
will  protect  our  mUltary  interest  in  space. 
And,  I  would  l>e  the  first  to  admit,  there  is 
some  Justification  for  the  statement.  Just 
as  the  airplane  vras  flrst  developed  as  an  ob- 
servation craft,  the  space  program  is  cer- 
tainly developing  fabulous  capabilities  for 
surveUlance.  But,  again  as  with  aircraft, 
observation  is  a  far  cry  from  a  full  military 
program.  If  we  stop  there,  we  stop  dead, 
Uterally. 

Let  me  suggest,  now,  some  reasons  why 
we  cannot  rest  on  our  peaceful  laurels  in 
space  development.  Our  main  civilian  effort 
is  directed  toward  lunar  orbit  rendezvoiu 
techniques.  Our  main  known  need  for  a 
military  program,  however,  involves  terres- 
trial orbit  techniques. 

It  is  the  defense  of  our  part  of  this  planet, 
not  the  moon,  that  should  first  concern  us. 

Military  supporting  equipment,  in  space, 
must  involve  extremely  fast  reaction  times — 
launching,  tracking,  reentry,  maintenance, 
and  scL  forth.  Oxir  eivllian  program  does 
not  emphasize  this.    It  doesnt  need  to. 

The  manned  systems  being  developed  in 
the  civilian  program,  as  I  have  mMitioned, 
are  aimed  at  the  moon,  they  are  on  a  single- 
mission  track.  A  mUltary  program  wotild 
require  a  multimission  track. 

The  civilian  program  demands  very  little 
maneuvering  in  space,  or  changes  of  orbital 
planes  and  trajectories.  A  military  program, 
of  course,  would  demand  great  flexibUity  of 
maneuver  to  accomplish  its  missions  and  to 
survive. 

The  space  vehicles  of  the  civilian  program 
do  not  have  to  consider  or  incorporate  de- 
fensive capabilities.  A  military  program,  of 
course,  would  have  to. 

However,  our  top  policy  statements  keep 
insisting  that  the  game  is  going  well.  That 
we  are  preparing  to  meet  "any  level  of  ag- 
gression with  appropriate  level  of  force." 
The  very  idea  is  either  self-deluded  or  de- 
liberately deluding. 

The  terrible  fact  is  that  we  cannot  today 
claim  the  capability  of  meeting  any  level  of 
aggression — if  the  level  of  aggreesion  is  in 
the  space  levels  up  to  24  hour*  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  we  can  make  no  such 
claim. 

To  meet  such  levels  of  aggression  we  would 
have  to  be  planning  now  to  cope  with  space 
vehicles  capable  of  carrying  offensive  weap- 
ons, weapons  aimed  at  mm,  and  with  \m- 
manned  but  armed  satellites,  as  weU  as  with 
missiles  and  air  breathing  systems. 
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kpons  development  In  order  to  protect 
Itself  against  the  aggressive  West.  There  Is 
truly  grim  Irony  in  the  proposition.  They 
talk  ot  weapons  in  mptcm  to  defend  against 
a  West  which  has  not  even  launched  such  a 
w«i4>ona  program. 

Soviet  concentration  on  manned  satellites 
and  maneuverability  in  the  near  space  en- 
vironment clearly  points  to  military  goals 
and  away  from  abstract  scientific  curiosity 
or  straightline  preoccupation  with  a  lunar 
landing. 

Again,  since  last  year,  open-source  Soviet 
publications  are  more  and  more  spotted  with 
materials  related  to  space  weapons  develop- 
ment. Their  new  master-work  on  Strategy, 
edited  by  Marshal  Sokolovsky,  puts  It  this 
way:  "The  studying  of  questions  of  the  use 
of  outer  space  and  of  space  vehicles  for  the 
purposes  of  strengthening  the  defenses  of 
the  socialist  countries  is  considered  essential 
in  Soviet  military  strategy.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  allow  the  imperialist  camp  to 
achieve  any  superiority  in  this  field." 

Finally,  of  course.  Marshal  Biryuzov,  now 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  has  publicly 
boasted  that  rockets  can  be  launched  from 
satellites,  as  he  put  it,  "at  any  desirable  time 
and  at  any  point  of  the  satellites'  trajectory, 
on  command  from  earth."  A  primitive  con- 
cept, maybe.    But  at  least  a  concept. 

We  can  assvmie  that  he  was  merely  boast- 
ing and  let  it  go.  At  the  moment  we  seem 
to  be  doing  Just  that.  And,  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  they  are  not  supermen. 
I  might  even  share  the  suspicion.  But  I  do 
not  share  the  reaction   that  shrugs  it  off. 

I  would  ask  serious  consideration  not  only 
of  whether  he  is  speaking  the  truth,  but 
whether  he  is  speaking  sense.  I  say  he  Is. 
Space  weapons  are  the  real  new  frontier  of 
defense — not  the  moon. 

Others  obvloiisly  think  he  was  talking 
sense  too.  Last  year,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Defense  Depart- 
ment testimony  indicated  that  the  Russians 
can  be  technically  operational  with  a  weai>on 
in  orbit.  Later,  the  committee  was  reported 
to  have  heard  Air  Force  testimony  that  an 
armed  vehicle  could  be  placed  in  orbit  with- 
out our  even  knowing  of  its  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. 

Russia  has  lived  for  18  years  under  the 
overwhelming  power  of  our  nuclear  supe- 
riority. They  have  been  unable  to  reverse 
that  situation.  What  actions  we  have  suc- 
cessfully taken  to  contain  their  aggression 
all  have  been  taken  under  the  shield  of  that 
superiority. 

The  situation  easily  could  be  reversed  in 
space.  We  could  find  ourselves  by  default  of 
effort,  faced  by  an  equally  effective  counter- 
threat  of  military  superiority  in  space. 

Our  concepts  of  how  to  handle  this  con- 
tingency are  negative  so  far.  We  think  of 
space  weapons  in  terms  of  older  weapons,  as 
s<Mnething  we'll  develop  if  or  when  we  need 
them.  We  demand  that  any  talk  of  military 
space  programs  be  neatly  integrated  into 
the  computer  complex  of  o\ir  conventional 
programs.  The  danger  is  in  not  recognizing 
that  we  need  to  get  out  in  space  itself  and 
experiment  with  totally  new  concepts  and 
systems  before  we  will  even  know  the  full 
potential. 

We  cannot  sit  here  on  earth,  in  or  out  of 
an  ivory  tower  and  glibly  program  the  the- 
ories of  a  military  space  capability  any  more 
than  we  could  truly  develop  the  role  of 
bombing  aircraft  until  General  Mitchell 
racked  up  his  bombs,  took  off,  and  headed 
for  the  target  to  test  his  theories. 

We  do  not  need  opinions  at  this  Junctxu-e. 
We  need  to  know.  And  we  will  only  find  out 
in  space  itself. 

On  the  basl*  of  opinion  alone,  we  find  such 
obstacles  as  that  of  cost.  Space  weapons, 
true  space  weapons,  are  viewed  as  prohibi- 
tively expensive  compared  to  semispace 
weapons  such  as  the  ICBM.  First,  of  course, 
we  have  such  opinions  without  any  true 
teatlpg  of  Just  what  sort  of  space  weapons 


we  might  be  talking  about.  But  we  cannot, 
even  at  the  outset,  simply  compare  the  cost 
of  ICBM's  and  space  vehicles.  We  must  take 
into  consideration  such  factors  as  the  costs 
involved  if  ICBM's  are  attacked.  Their 
launching  complexes,  of  course,  are  on 
earth — and  this  ia  a  fairly  crowded  earth. 
Attack  an  ICBM  and  you  necessarily  Infilct  a 
costly  blow  on  some  section  of  the  earth. 
Dispersal  of  a  weapons  force  in  space,  even  if 
costly,  would  force  the  enemy  to  attack  it 
first,  actually  saving  and  preserving  earth 
targets. 

Adequate  weapons  in  space  might  be  a 
bold  step  toward  forever  abolishing  war  on 
earth.  "The  weapons  of  war  could  be  used  to 
wage  war  on  war  Itself. 

Development  of  a  military  space  force,  to 
look  at  it  another  way,  also  gives  a  powerful 
motive  to  preclude  sxirprise  attacks  by  enemy 
ICBM's.  The  space  force  would  have  to  be 
attacked  first  or  the  enemy  would  risk  its 
inunedlate  retaliatory  strikes.  This,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  is  the  sort  of  factor  that  must 
be  weighed  right  along  with  the  cost  factors, 
a  factor  that  could  change  the  entire  present 
posture  in  which  we  have  to  react  only  to  a 
blow  against  oiu*  homeland. 

We  talk  of  a  building  block  approach  to 
military  space  requirements,  blocks  that  we 
are  supposed  to  pick  up  from  the  pads  and 
programs  of  our  general  space  effort.  But 
how  can  we  build  any  sort  of  structure  with- 
out a  blueprint?  How  do  we  use  the  building 
blocks  without  a  true  concept?  How  do  we 
assure  our  military  safety  in  space  without 
finding  a  full  definition  of  what  the  military 
mission  is  or  can  be?    I  don't  think  we  can. 

There  is  the  final  argument,  of  course,  of 
international  law.  If  we  started  an  arms 
race  in  space,  it  is  said,  we  woiild  pose  a 
peril  to  international  law  and  order.  If 
those  who  hold  to  this  concept  can  tell  me 
Just  how  we  are  to  prevent  the  Soviet  from 
doing  this,  I  would  rest  easier.  But  they 
cannot  tell  va.  They  can  hope  and  pray  but 
they  cannot  tell.  And,  if  there  are  to  be 
weapons  in  space — ever — I  pray  that  they 
carry  the  Insignia  of  the  free  world. 

More,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  Soviet  itself  has 
already  claimed  to  have  started  the  arms 
race  in  space.  The  question  is  not  starting 
it  now.  The  question  is  winning  it — to  keep 
the  peace,  to  keep  our  freedom,  even  to  save 
our  lives. 

If  they  win  such  a  race,  freedom's  light 
suddenly  will  be  put  under  a  terrifying 
shadow — a  far  greater  shadow  than  would  be 
cast  by  a  Soviet  flag  on  the  distant  moon, 
with  its  relatively  slow  predictable  orbit. 

We  have  not  used  our  weapons  superiority 
so  far  to  shield  any  substantial  rollback  of 
the  Conmiunist  camp.  Would  the  Commu- 
nists be  as  considerate?  What  a  fantastic 
gamble  to  count  on  it. 

But  woiild  a  Soviet  space  force  be  such  a 
shadow  on  freedom?  Wouldn't  we  still  have 
enough  conventional  weaponry — ^which  H 
Just  what  ICBM's  and  thermonuclear  bombs 
have  become — to  destroy  an  aggressor?  Even 
If  the  answer  remains  "Yea,"  a  question  re- 
mains: Would  we  use  them  in  the  event  of  a 
political  threat  backed  by  weapons  poised  in 
space?  We  might  find  ourselves  in  the  same 
position  which  confronts  vis  in  fighting  brush 
fire  wars.  We  won't  Initiate  even  political 
counterattacks  over  Berlin,  Quemoy,  or  even 
Cuba.  Would  we  over  an  armed  space  threat? 
Could  we? 

Part  of  the  answer  might  be  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  a  space  breakthrough  would 
place  the  Soviet.  In  their  doctrine  of  war. 
which  is  quite  well  spelled  out  and  which,  in 
fact,  forms  the  basis  for  their  present  empha- 
sis on  peaceful  coexistence,  war  against  the 
United  States  U  an  unrealistic  proposition — 
today.  The  conditions  which  wovild  be  nec- 
essary to  make  it  feasible,  and  thus  free  their 
political  ambitions  of  any  inhibitions  what- 
soever, are  roughly  these : 

First,  there  would  have  to  be  a  significant 
superiority  of  their  attack  force  In  comparl- 
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son  with  our  retaliatory  force.  They  have  no 
such  superiority — today. 

Second,  the  ability  to  surprise  vis  on  many 
fronts  such  as  striking  unexpected  targets, 
outmaneuverlng  our  warning  systems,  using 
more  weapons  than  contemplated  in  our  de- 
fense plans,  and  striking  more  rapidly  than 
anticipated.  Such  a  capabUlty  is  not  ap- 
parent today. 

Third,  the  use  of  new  weapons  against 
which  no  defense  has  been  raised. 

Fourth,  striking  from  a  posture  in  which 
the  aggressor  bases  can  be  protected  from 
counterattack  or  counterattacking  weapons 
destroyed. 

Should  the  Soviet  outrace  us,  not  to  the 
moon,  but  into  near  space  with  a  military 
force,  they  would  have  the  potential  of  satU- 
fying  every  one  of  those  demands. 

And  it  is  on  that  very  front,  I  insist  that 
we  have  been  huddUng  behind  a  Maglnot 
Line  of  Ul-conceived  or  defaulted  programs. 
Unless  we  mount  a  major  military  effort 
in  space,  or  unless  we  can  be  assiu-ed  that 
the  Soviet  cannot,  our  lives  are  committed 
to  nothing  more  than  hopesmanship.  The 
Soviet  may  well  be  committing  its  efforts  to 
spacemanshlp.    And  that  could  kill  us. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  this  proposi- 
tion now  by  using  words  which  must  be 
familiar  to  you,  but  which  must  be  made 
familiar  to  all  Americans.  In  the  Air  Uni- 
versity Quarterly  Review,  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Foreign  Technology,  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Conunand,  addressed  himself  to  the 
questions  I  have  been  discussing  today. 
This  is  a  fairly  long  quote  that  I  want  to 
read  because  it  contains  serious  statements 
which  I  find  shocking — shocking  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  not  broken  through  into 
national  debate,  shocking  in  that  responsible 
officials  in  Washington  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem, 
shocking  in  that  this  Nation  can  compla- 
cently pursue  its  love  affair  with  the  moon 
while  standing  knee  deep  In  the  greatest  po- 
tential disaster  freemen  ever  have  faced. 
I  quote: 

"Assume  for  example,  that  one  nation  over 
a  period  of  time  builds  in  great  secrecy  and 
then  suddenly  launches  an  overwhelming 
force  of  spacecraft  that  have  significant  of- 
fensive bombing  and  Interception  capability. 
Assimxe  that  elements  of  this  space-alert 
force  are  overflying  the  second  nation  at  all 
times — In  fact,  they  are  patrolling  Its  skies. 
"Under  these  postulated  conditions,  the 
second  country's  strategic  retaliatory  power 
is  to  a  significant  degree  preempted.  The 
inlLlation  of  nuclear  war  in  response  to  such 
a  patrol  force  would  seem  unlikely.  Yet  the 
political-psychological  impact  of  such  a 
space-borne  force  on  the  leadership  and  pop- 
ulace of  the  second  nation  would  probably 
cavise  fundamental  accommodation  of  Its  na- 
tional objective  to  those  of  the  first  nation. 
"Is  this  what  Gromyko  had  In  mind  by 
his  remark  on  December  23,  1960?  'The  time 
has  come  when  it  is  possible  to  cut  short 
the  attempts  by  the  aggressors  to  start 
world  war  •  •   •.' 

■Whatever  the  answer  to  this  question 
may  be,  no  elaboration  of  the  gravity  of  the 
potential  threat  of  the  Soviets  developing  a 
capabUlty  to  restrict  our  freedom  in  space  is 
needed.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  must  not 
be  permitted  to  win  a  military  technological 
superiority  in  space. 

"The  conflict  must  be  won  by  the  United 
States,  not  for  cold  war  advantages,  not  for 
national  pwestlge  purposes,  but  for  vital 
national  survival. 

"In  winning  this  race  our  goal  is  not  to 
dominate  any  nation  or  to  dominate  space. 
Our  goal  should  probably  be  to  attain  the 
capability  to  prevent  any  hostile  force  from 
dominating  space.  To  put  it  In  positive 
terms,  our  goal  should  be  to  insure  the 
peaceful  use  of  space. 


"It  appears  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  em- 
barked upon  a  technological  strategy  of  out- 
flanking us  in  aerospace.  It  appears  they 
are  embarking  upon  a  major  campaign  to 
develop  a  military  space  capabiUty  which 
would  in  fact  constitute  a  strate^c  aero- 
space envelopment.  Thus,  in  old  infantry 
langauge,  the  Soviets  are  conducting  a  vigor- 
ous holding  attack  in  the  aerodynamic  and 
missile  technological  battle  areas  while  ex- 
ecuting a  strategic  aerospace  envelopment  in 
the  space  systems  technological  battle  area. 

"The  United  States  has  operated  for  years 
on  the  assumption  that  we  enjoy  military 
technological  superiortty.  New  Soviet  devel- 
opments In  basic  and  applied  research  »  •  • 
give  us  serious  cause  to  ask  if  this  assump- 
tion Is  valid  today." 

End  of  quotation.  But  not,  I  hope,  end  of 
discussion.  I  know  that  we  have  among 
our  defense  planners  today  the  most  as- 
siu-ed  group  of  young  men  In  recent  history 
They  must  be  challenged,  for  the  Nation's 
sake,  however,  to  speak  plainly  and  frankly 
about  this  one. 

It  should  not  take  another  Billy  Mitchell 
or  a  dozen  Billy  Mitchells  and  a  dozen  court- 
martials  to  break  the  silence  on  this  one. 
There  exists  today,  obviously,  a  fundamental 
disagreement  on  the  military  role  of  space. 

The  fact  that  we  have  such  an  article  as 
the  one  from  which  I  quoted  Is  a  symptom. 
The  fact  that  we  have  Soviet  statements  on 
the  subject  Is  a  symptom.  And  all  of  the  glib 
talk  of  building  block  theories  and  civilian 
program  spin-off  and  international  law  and 
disarmament  will  not  and  must  not  prevent 
discussion  of  this  disagreement.  Maybe  those 
who  want  us  left  defenseless  In  space  will 
win  the  argument.  But  let's  at  least  have  the 
discussion. 

The  subject  of  this  talk  this  afternoon, 
aerospace  and  astrosF>ace  concepts,  happens 
to  be  the  subject  also  of  what  should  be  a 
major  probing  of  the  American  concept  and 
conscience  Itself. 

Computers  and  ledger  sheets  alone  cannot 
answer  the  question.  Men,  In  an  uninhibited 
confrontation,  must  answer  It. 

I  am  told  that  Nlkita  Khrushchev  keeps 
on  his  desk  a  piece  of  metal  scarred  by  a 
laser  beam.  The  possible  application  of  laser 
beams  to  space  weapons  Is  an  obvious  area 
of  speculation.  Perhaps  the  Russians  are 
doing  far  more  than  just  speculate.  We  are 
not. 

Unless  we  do,  and  unless  we  move  along 
the  entire  orbit  of  military  space  considera- 
tions, the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  might 
someday  replace  his  little  desk  trinket  with 
a  more  impressive  memento — a  scarred  piece 
of  some  shard  gingerly  extracted  from  the 
rubble  or  the  ruin  of  the  United  States. 
But  If  our  will  is  equal  to  the  challenge  of 
space  today  that  will  never  happen.  If  we 
are  truly  to  keep  the  peace,  preserve  and 
extend  freedom,  we  must  assure  that  freedom 
takes  its  light  into  si>ace. 

The  stars  are  no  longer  neutral.  Freedom's 
light  and  life  are  at  stake  on  the  sweeping 
terraces  of  space. 
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LOCATION  OP  CHANCERIES  OR  OP- 
PICES  OP  POREION  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  CERTAIN  RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  646)  to  prohibit  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  or  other  business  of- 
fices of  foreign  governments  In  certain 
residential  areas  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  my  daily  discussion  of  foreign 
aid.  Today  I  shall  take  up  a  discussion 
of  the  SomaU  RepubUc  and  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  unwarranted  extension  of 
aid  to  Somali. 

An  Interesting  event  is  occurring  In  the 
Poreign  Relations  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  bill,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. I  do  not  criticize  voting  by  proxy 
Such  voting  is  within  the  rules  of  the 
committee.  I  only  desire  that  the  Rec- 
ord show  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  beaten  twice  last  Friday  on 
roUcall  votes  in  the  Poreign  Relations 
Committee  when  I  moved  for  substan- 
tial reductions  in  items  in  the  bill. 

I  was  beaten  by  a  vote  of  8  to  8,  with 
7  proxies  used  against  me. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  this 
morning,  I  was  pleased  that  a  few  of  my 
brethren  returned  to  the  committee  We 
did  not  reach  any  votes  this  morning. 
But  at  the  meeting  this  morning.  I  gave 
notice  that  I  shall  ask  for  a  series  of  re- 
consideration of  actions  already  taken  by 
the  committee,  which  is  also  within  my 
parliamentary  right. 

I  also  served  noUce,  which  the  chair- 
man in  his  usual  gracious  manner  made 
clear  was  within  my  parliamentary  right 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  accepting  the 
explanation  and  argiunent  that  the  ex- 
penditure has  ah-eady  been  authorized 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized money  for  foreign  aid  creates 
no  situation  of  finaUty.  As  I  explained 
this  morning  in  the  Committee  on  Pbr- 
?Si  Relations,  we  must  take  a  look  at 
1963  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
1963,  not  at  the  situaUon  which  existed 
at  the  time  authorizations  were  passed. 

So  I  said,  "in  order  to  keep  my  record 
before  this  committee  perfectly  clear 
for  subsequent  action  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  want  the  committee 
to  know  that  I  shall  offer,  before  we 
send  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  a  long  series 
of  amendments  calling  for  changes  in 
authorizations  already  passed  by  the 
Congress." 

As  a  result  of  huge  authorizations 
made  in  the  past,  we  have  sent  large 
amoimts  of  aid  to  Pakistan.  I  read  the 
surprising  alibi  for  Pakistan  in  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  an  obvious  attempt  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  Congress. 

We  made  a  mistake  in  authorizing 
such  large  sums  that  aid  could  be  handed 
out  broadcast  to  Pakistan.  The  time  has 
come  to  change  the  authorization. 

So  In  the  committee — and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  subsequently — If  the  pres- 
ent foreign  policy  of  Pakistan  con- 
tinues— I  shall  propose  the  elimination  of 
every  dollar  of  authorized  funds  for 
Pakistan.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon win  not  make,  for  his  descendants  to 
read,  a  record  of  voting  for  a  single  dol- 
lar for  a  country  engaging  In  Interna- 
tional blackmail.  That  Is  exactly  what 
Pakistan  Is  engaging  In  against  the 
United  States  today.  It  Is  about  time  for 
Pakistan's  hand  to  be  called,  for  I  do  not 
Intend  to  vote  for  a  single  dollar  for  a 
country  which  proposes  to  enter  Into 
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treaties  with  R  d  Cliiiia.  nor  do  I  intend 
to  TOte  for  a  si  igle  dollar  for  any  coun- 
try which  ynitii  s  the  aid  of  Communist 
China  in  flghti  ig  tts  political  war  with 
India. 

I  Shan  give  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  stand  op  am  be  cotmted.  vote  by  Tote. 
on  that  MnonriT  lent. 

The  senior  i  enator  from  Oregon  has 
no  hesitancy  li  saying,  as  I  shall  say 
from  the  platfi  >rms  of  America,  *Tt  you 
have  represent  sttves  in  the  Senate  or 
House  who  TOtt  for  that  kind  of  support^ 
keep  them  at  h<  me  when  srou  get  the  next 
opportunity  to  vote  on  them  In  the  vot- 
ing booCbs  of  A  merica." 

This  Is  an  is!  oe  as  to  whether  we  shall 
defend  the  gret  test  weapon  we  have,  the 
economy  of  th  s  country.  I  want  every 
Member  of  Coi  igress  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  detei  mine  whether  he  wishes 
to  vote  to  sus  ain  international  bladc- 
mafl  against  t  le  United  States.  What 
Pakistan  is  sa  ring  to  us,  in  effect,  is. 
•nrou  in**"***'  I  this  huge,  inexcusable 
glre-away  pro«  ram  to  Pakistan  imder  a 
foreign  aid  piogram.  and  reduce  your 
program  for  IxUa.  or  we  are  going  to 
fly  tnto  the  a  ms  of  Red  China."  My 
answer  is.  "Get  Into  that  embrace  as  fast 
as  you  can,  an  1  the  sooner  the  better,  if 
ttiat  is  the  prl  iclple  on  which  you  pro- 
pose to  act  In  espect  to  foreign  aid." 

That  is  also  my  answer  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  of  this  morning. 

In  my  Judgn  ent.  Members  of  Congress 
win  get  a  slml  ar  answer  from  an  over- 
whelming majf  irlty  of  American  taxpay- 
ers. Whether  his  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration ki  ow  it  or  not.  I  am  satisfied 
that  across  th<  land,  rising  with  increas- 
ing momentun  i.  are  ^<»»wan/u  for  a  cut- 
back In  the  f  o  -elgn  aid  program. 

So  I  propos!  to  fight  this  issue  out, 
amendment  by  amendment..  I  shall  do  it 
if  I  am  an  ale  ne.  but  I  shall  not  be  all 
alone  In  the  Congress,  as  I  am  not  all 
alone  in  the  lommittee.  If  I  were  all 
alone,  I  woull  still  make  the  record 
against  the  f oi  elgn  aid  bm.  for  it  cannot 
be  jTisttfied  in  the  national  interests  of 
the  Republic. 

Eventually.  >oth  in  the  committee  and 
in  the  Senate,  I  shall  offer  my  amend- 
ment to  brbig  lo  a  complete  end  the  en- 
tire foretKn  a  d  program  as  now  con- 
stituted by  th«  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

That  would  not  mean  the  end  of  a 
foreign  aid  iirogram  for  the  United 
States,  but  it  v  ould  mean  that  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1 NSS  we  would  start  all  over, 
tabuhirasa. 

We  Shan  cle  m  the  date.  Then  we  win 
listen  to  anfli  amts.  We  win  stop  run- 
ning around  t  le  world,  offering  foreign 
aid.  We  win  stop  running  around  the 
world  trying  to  cram  aid  down  the 
throats  of  var  ous  governments.  We  wm 
say  to  them, "  Tome  on  in,  if  you  have  a 
set  of  proposa  s  or  Ust  of  projects  which 
you  think  are  i  aeritorious.  which  are  eco- 
nomlcany  sou  id,  m^ch  win  help  raise 
the  standard  it  living  of  the  masses  of 
your  people,  v  hlch  will  benefit  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  your  economy,  which 
win  strengthe  i  democratic  government. 
We  wm  nsteo  favorably  and  wm  make 
yon  loans,  axK  in  some  Instances  grants, 
on  the  basis  oi  conditions  which  wm  pro- 
tect the  Ai|i<rl^an  taxpayer  and  best 


serve  the  long-term  Interests  of  your 
eountry." 

That  is  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  program 
we  need.  That  is  the  kind  of  foreign 
aid  program  I  Shan  support.  I  have  sup- 
ported foreign  aid  for  17  years  in  the 
Senate.  Last  year  I  left  the  program 
when  appropriations  for  it  were  pro- 
vided, because,  after  a  5-year  attempt 
to  reform  the  pn^ram.  I  had  become 
convinced  that  no  longer  could  many 
features  of  the  program  be  Justified. 

I  shall  welcome  an  otvortunity  to  re- 
turn to  supporting  foreign  aid.  but  it 
wm  have  to  be  a  foreign  aid  program 
which  comes  at  least  somewhere  near  to 
measuring  up  to  the  criteria  I  have  been 
advancing  in  this  series  of  speeches  on 
the  present  fordgn  aid  bm. 

WOnBOM  AD  IM    ArUCA 

Today  I  have  selected  Somali.  I  have 
already  referred  in  past  speeches,  to 
PaUstazx,  Korea.  Taiwan,  Turkey,  and 
the  NATO  countries;  but  there  are  many 
more.  The  interesting  tiling  is  that 
almost  everywhere  the  foreign  aid  Mil  is 
pricked,  there  oozes  out  unjustlfiabmty 
in  connection  with  much  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram that  is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  want  to  give 
another  concrete  example  which  serves 
to  shed  some  light  on  the  blunders  we 
perpetuate  each  year  under  the  name  of 
foreign  aid.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
the  Somali  Republic.  But  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  this  is  not  an  isolated 
instance  of  the  mistakes  we  have  made 
on  the  African  continent  and  elsewhere; 
it  is  merely  a  symptom  of  a  larger 
disease.  I  do  not  entertain  any  animus 
whatsoever  against  this  particular  coun- 
try or  any  other  African  land  in  the  same 
category.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  wm  be  do- 
ing the  S(nnali  Republic  a  service  by  ex- 
posing some  of  the  illusions  which  we 
have  persuaded  the  Somalls  to  entertain. 
One  further  disclaimer:  Since  most  of 
the  Somali  peoples  predominantly  come 
from  white  stock,  let  no  one  support  or 
condemn  my  remarks  on  some  fancied 
ground  of  racial  prejudice. 

Now,  Just  a  few  words  of  background. 
Prior  to  1960  the  territory  which  Ls  now 
designated  the  Somali  Republic  was 
composed  of  two  parts:  the  ItaUan- 
administered  UJN.  trust  territory  of 
Somalia — formerly  Italian  Somaliland — 
and  the  protectorate  known  as  British 
Somamand.  These  two  areas  were 
Joined  together  and  made  a  single  inde- 
pendent country  in  1960.  Unfortunately, 
the  new  nation  is  a  barren  land  virtually 
without  economic  resources. 

Surely,  most  rational  Americans  would 
have  considered  it  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  and  of  the  new  republic 
if  the  Somidis  had  been  encoiu^kged  to 
rely  primarily  upon  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  necessary  assistance  in  de- 
veloping their  countiy.  In  fact,  both 
European  nations  are  giving  aid  to  the 
Somali  Republic  at  the  present  time. 
But  what  else  has  happened?  What  has 
happened  is  that  the  United  States  has 
been  providing  more  assistance  to  the 
Somali  Republic  than  either  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Italy  has. 

How  did  this  lumpen?  Why  is  it  in 
the  American  interest  to  get  heavily  in- 
volved in  a  program  of  largely  grant  aid 


to  one  of  the  most  infertile  and  poverty- 
stricken  regions  of  the  world?  Why 
were  we  not  content  to  let  our  European 
friends  shoulder  the  moral  and  humani- 
tarian burden  of  giving  the  basic  es- 
sentials of  help  to  the  Somalls?  Why 
were  we  not  content  with  an  entirely 
secondary  role  of  providing  the  smaU 
amounts  of  educational  and  technical 
assistance  which  we  might  logically  make 
available  to  a  land  where  none  of  the 
prerequisites  for  sxibstantial  develop- 
ment exists? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is  almost  solely  political  in 
nature.  It  seems  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment officials  saw  evidence  of  Commu- 
nist interest  in  the  Somali  Republic, 
decided  that  this  was  a  strategic  area, 
and,  in  almost  spasmodic  reaction, 
whipped  up  a  supposedly  impressive  aid 
program  which  was  expected  to  retrieve 
this  barren  land  from  the  menace  of 
communism.  At  least,  the  numbers  of 
U.S.  personnel  were  impressive — as  So- 
mali moved  toward  full  sovereignty,  a 
40-man  aid  mission  appeared  in  the  So- 
mali capital. 

WHT  A  BIG  AID  PROGEAlf  nf  SOMAUT 

Let  us  examine  this  political  Judgment 
very  briefly.  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  determine  what  is  so 
"strategic"  about  the  territory  now  en- 
compassed by  the  Somali  Republic.  A 
British  colonial  administrator  of  Dis- 
raeli's time  would  undoubtedly  consider 
the  area's  position  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Red  Sea  as  signmcant  in  terms  of 
the  old  British  lifeline.  But  this  as- 
siunption  is  rather  peculiar,  even  in  19th 
century  terms,  when  it  is  noted  that 
French  Somaliland  and  British  Aden  in 
fact  face  each  other  across  the  relatively 
narrow  Red  Sea  entry.  Moreover,  I  am 
very  hi^py  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
United  States  has  no  militaiy  installa- 
tions on  this  semi-desert  territory.  So 
what  is  the  strategic  slgnmcance  of  the 
Somali  Republic?    I  submit  it  has  none. 

Perhaps  the  word  "strategic"  is  only 
used  in  connection  with  the  fear  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  might  have  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  East  Africa  if  the  United  States 
had  not  outpaced  its  British  and  Italian 
friends  in  providing  assistance.  I  sug- 
gest this  definition  holds  no  water, 
either. 

Western  economic  assistance  did  not 
keep  the  Somali  Republic  from  accept- 
ing the  Soviet  bloc  offer  in  1961  of  about 
$63  mimon  worth  of  credits  and  grants— 
a  program  whi^  is  in  the  process  of 
fuimiment. 

Ironic,  is  It  not?  The  fact  Is  that  the 
SomaU  Republic  turned  to  Red  Russia, 
anyway,  to  the  tune  of  $63  minion.  So 
if  the  State  D^Murtment's  objective  was 
to  keep  Red  Russia  out  of  Somaliland, 
it  failed.  That  is  one  oi  the  sad  chaptera 
in  the  history  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
We  hear  the  alibi.  We  hear  the  ration- 
alizatioa  I  hear  it  over  and  over  again 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We 
wm  hear  it  again  in  the  debates  that  wm 
take  place  when  the  foreign  aid  bm 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  win 
bo  said  that  we  must  do  it  to  keep  the 
Soviet  bloc  out.  We  have  not  kept  them 
out.     Foreign  aid  has  been  a  failure 
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from  many  standpoints,  including  that 
one,  too. 

We  even  find  India  dealing  with  Red 
Russia.  It  is  proposed  that  we  should 
pour  mimons  more — and  I  am  for  help- 
ing India  in  a  reasonable  amount,  but 
certainly  not  for  $1  bimon  for  a  steel 
mHl— into  India  so  that  India  wm  not 
,  negotiate  further  with  Red  Russia.  WeU. 
I  have  studied  and  watehed  develop- 
ments in  India  for  some  time,  and  I  am 
perfectly  wming  to  take  Judicial  notice 
.  that  it  will  not  stop  India  from  turning 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  for  more  aid. 

So  far  as  $1  billion  for  a  steel  mm  in 
India  is  concerned,  I  am  shocked.  There 
are  steel  mills  there  already  that  are  not 
working  at  anywhere  near  full  capacity. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  they  are  not 
doing  so.  Among  the  reasons  is  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  obtain  the  necessary 
skilled  personnel  to  operate  them.  I 
wonder  where  they  propose  to  get  the 
personnel  to  operate  the  $1  bmion  steel 
mm  being  asked  for. 

My  objection  to  this  proposal  in  its 
present  form  is  not  to  its  Government 
sponsorship.  We  know  there  are  good 
reasons  for  Government  sponsorship  of 
certain  enterprises  even  In  a  society  dedi- 
cated to  free  enterprise. 

But  from  what  I  have  heard  to  date 
about  it,  the  economic  case  for  this  mill 
has  not  been  made.  There  is  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  to  operate  it  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

Nor  are  the  raw  materials  there.  In 
my  Judgment,  at  the  present  time  India 
needs  this  steel  mill  about  as  much  as  I 
need  the  Washington  Monument  on  my 
Oregon  farm;  and  I  can  assiu-e  Senators 
that  that  would  be  quite  uneconomic.  I 
can  also  assure  them  that,  upon  analysis, 
the  $1  bimon  steel  mm  proposed  for  India 
is  also  uneconomic.  Yet  it  is  being  sug- 
gested that  we  reach  down  into  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers  to  the 
tune  of  another  $1  bmion.  Not  with  my 
vote. 

So  I  return  to  my  thesis  of  Somaliland. 
If  the  objective  was  to  keep  Red  Russia 
out,  the  State  Department  faUed.  Russia 
is  in  there,  to  the  tune  of  $60  mimon 
worth  of  credits  and  grants. 

Secondly,  the  absence  of  any  U.S.  aid 
program  whatsoever  would  have  not  left 
the  field  entirely  to  the  Soviets,  for  the 
western  Europeans  and  international 
agencies  have  been  operating  in  the  area. 
Thirdly,  I  suspect  the  UJ5.  fear  of  com- 
munism in  1960  was  not  so  much  directed 
at  the  Soviet  bloc  as  toward  some  sort  of 
guilt  by  association  thesis.  The  major 
external  influence  in  Somalia  then  and 
now  derives  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  not  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Presumably  we  were  afraid  that  Egypt's 
acceptance  of  Communist  aid  would 
somehow  transmit  political  strings  from 
the  bloc  to  Somalia.  Finally,  we  seem- 
ingly discounted  entirely  the  fiercely  in- 
dependent character  of  the  Somalls 
themselves,  which  strongly  mmtates 
against  undue  political  Influence  being 
exerted  by  any  outside  power. 

I  would  be  very  much  interested  in  any 
excuse  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  would  seek  to  support  the 
argument  that  what  we  are  doing  for 
Egypt  keeps  Egypt  out  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.    The  argiunent  was  made  a 


few  weeks  ago  that  we  ought  to  support 
Nasser  in  making  use  of  German  sci^i- 
tists  for  bimding  up  the  nuclear  power 
of  Egypt,  because  if  we  do  not  do  so  he 
will  turn  to  Russian  scientists. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means  to 
others,  but  to  me  it  means  one  thing. 
It  is  another  example  of  international 
blackmaU  against  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  see  my  Government  stop 
siurendering  to  international  blackmail. 
I  would  like  to  see  my  Government  start 
telling  the  international  blackmailers. 
"Go  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  You  are 
not  going  to  get  consideration  from  us 
on  the  basis  of  any  such  shoddy  argu- 
ment." 

We  have  sent  large  quantities  of  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  on  the  theory 
that  if  we  do  not,  she  wm  seek  it  from 
Russia.  But  apparently  we  also  sent 
relatively  large  sums  to  Somali  to  keep 
her  from  seeking  closer  ties  vrith  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  It  is  this  elab- 
orate and  highly  theoretical  basis  for  so 
much  of  oiu-  spending  that  is  breaking 
the  backs  of  our  taxpayers  and  for  which 
we  are  getting  few  favorable  results. 

PBBSENT   PROGRAM   IN    SOMAU 

Now,  what  about  the  actual  nature  of 
our  aid  program?  As  indicated  above. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing modest  amounte  of  educational  and 
technical  assistance  available  to  the 
Somalls — quite  the  contrary.  But  look 
at  the  amoimt  of  aid  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1962:  a  total  of  about  $15  mmion, 
with  $11.5  mimon  of  it  grant  money. 

That  aid  program  represents  about  30 
percent  of  the  figure  roughly  estimated 
to  be  the  coimtry's  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  the  previous  year.  That  does  not 
sound  very  modest  to  me. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  since  scaled 
down  the  amount  of  grant  aid.  But  we 
have  turned  with  development  loans  to 
support  a  project  which,  even  if  success- 
ful, is  unlikely  to  be  of  much  benefit  to 
the  country  within  the  next  decade  or 
more.  Here  I  am  talking  about  our 
decision  to  devote  about  $1V2  million  to 
the  construction  of  a  port  at  Chisimaio 
on  the  southern  Somali  coast.  The 
Justification  for  this  project  is  couched 
in  terms  so  conditional  that  It  is  very 
difficult  to  have  any  conflden(^  that  there 
wm  actually  be  many  concrete  benefits 
even  in  the  distant  future. 

The  reason  for  building  this  port  is  to 
provide  an  ouUet  for  exports  in  the  one 
moderately  promising  agricultural  area 
of  the  country.  However,  the  problem 
IS  not  only  that  the  crops  do  not  now 
exist — the  land  has  not  even  been  ren- 
dered fertile  as  yet.  But  we  and  the 
Somalls  are  not  the  only  ones  to  see  this 
mirage,  it  appeara  that  the  West  Ger- 
mans are  giving  serious  thought  to  con- 
struction of  a  road  leading  from  the  port 
to  this  nonexistent  agricultural  oasis. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  is  what 
the  AID  Agency  calls  a  high  impact 
project.  It  does,  indeed,  have  an  impact 
upon  me — though  one  which  is  not  likely 
to  enthuse  the  AID  administrators. 
pouncAi.  ■jracin  of  aid 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  political  effects 
of  our  program,  which  we  have  seen  has 
been  allegedly  Justmed  on  political 
grounds 


That  argiunent  also  faUs  of  its  own 
fallacious  weight.  The  salient  political 
fact  In  the  area  known  as  the  Horn  of 
Africa  is  that  the  Bomalis  have  long 
been  embroiled  in  bitter  disputes  with 
their  Ethiopian  neighbora  and  are  now 
feuding  with  Kenya  next  door  by  claim- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  latter's  territory. 

I  have  no  intention  of  trjring  to  con- 
sider— much  less  of  tiying  to  rule  on — 
the  merits  of  the  various  quarrels  in 
which  the  Somalls  are  presenUy  engaged, 
but  I  do  know  that  we  cannot  overlook 
their  effects.  To  the  degree  that  we  as- 
sist the  Somali  Republic  we  seem  deeply 
to  offend  that  country's  neighlwrs. 
What  we  have  in  capsule  form  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Pakistan-India  dispute,  and 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  In  both  of 
which  we  appear  to  generate  m  wm  no 
matter  what  course  we  adopt.  And  these 
are  not  the  only  such  balancing  acte  that 
we  engage  in  aroimd  the  world. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out.  the  main 
reaction  to  our  aid  which  we  flnd  on  the 
part  of  the  Somali  Government  is  resent- 
ment over  the  supposedly  larger  amount 
of  assistance  that  we  provide  to  Ethiopia, 
a  part  of  a  program  wmch  has  gone  on 
for  about  a  decade  and  a  half.  Were  it 
not  for  my  great  fear  of  irritating  the 
Ethiopians,  I  would  stress  the  fact  that, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  they  receive  con- 
siderably less  aid  from  the  United  States 
than  do  the  SomaUs.  Yet,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  do  have  an  identiflable  stra- 
tegic interest  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  classic  example 
of  the  kind  of  foolishness  we  have  en- 
gaged in  over  the  past  years,  and  from 
which  the  present  administration  finds  it 
so  difficult  to  disentangle  itself.  I  do  not 
deny  that  some  progress  has  been  made 
over  the  last  2  years  in  reducing  cer- 
tain of  our  more  fatuous  commitments. 
But  the  executive  branch  has  shown  it- 
self unable  to  imdertake  the  drastic  rem- 
edies which  are  urgenUy  required.  I 
submit  that  the  Congress  has  both  the 
opportunity  and  the  duty  to  perform  the 
task  from  which  the  executive  branch 
recoils. 

Therefore,  in  due  course  of  time  I  shaU 
offer  in  committee  and.  if  necessary,  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  an  amendment 
which  would  reduce  aid  to  Somali  to 
technical  assistance  and  grant  programs 
which  can  be  classified  under  our  moral 
obligations  in  regard  to  humanitarian 
purposes  and  projects. 


THE  THREATENED  RAILROAD 
STRIKE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
await  with  great  interest  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  on 
the  railroad  controversy,  and  shall  read 
with  great  interest  and  care  the  specmc 
suggestions  that  I  understand  he  wm 
make  for  legislative  action. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  message  is  now  oa 
the  news  ticker.  It  has  not  been  pre- 
sented in  the  Chamber,  but  it  is  on  the 
news  ticker.  I  thought  the  Senator 
should  know  that. 
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Intereai  tbe 


OnttMtaMlsoflthe 


llahaU  swmit  with  great 
I  win  main  my 
I  diaB  i»roiMbiy 
It  to  make  later, 
brteflnc  in  whi^ 
Z  partleipated.  and  wiiieh  was  referred  to 
toy  awttber  Senatbr  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  thia  afternoon.  I  wish  merely  to 
say  that  as  I  Uatened  to  the  brleflnc 
I  saw  no  conneetton  between  the  pro- 
posal <rf  the  Pret  dent  and  compulsory 
arbitration. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  mi- 
derstandinff  is  th  it  the  proposal  would 
keep  open  the  doo  -  of  coUecUve  bargain- 
tsm  and  mediatio  i  for  the  parties.  It 
provides  for  eonsfc  eration.  under  its  reg- 
ulatory powers,  0  '  changes  In  working 
rules  based  upon  evldenee  submitted  to 
the  Interstate  Osnmeroe  Oommlssion, 
but  for  a  limited  ]  lerlod  <rf  time;  even  in 
the  absenoe  ofleolleetive  bargaining 
modlflratloM  of  1  be  findings  of  the  In- 
terstate Oommere ;  Commission,  the  rul- 
ings would  be  teitatire  and  not  final. 
and  would  exist  f <  r  the  life  <rf  the  period 
covered  by  the  Pn  sldent'S  message. 

That  is  not  ctmpulsory  arbitration. 
It  is  far  from  it 

I  do  not  care  wl  ich  way  we  turn  In  an 
attempted  scduttoi  \  of  this  problem.  We 
shall  encounter  d  Blculties  tn  any  event. 
No  one  win  be  co  npletely  him>y- 

However.  I  salu  e  the  President  of  the 
united  States  in  these  preliminary  re- 
maits,  prior  to  my  even  reading  his 
message.  I  salu  e  him  because  I  do 
not  know  how  aoyone  could  be  more 
reasonable,  patia  t.  understanding,  and 
helpful  than  the  President  has  been  in 
his  sincere  and  pa  aiotlc  endeavor  to  lead 
the  parties  to  this  dlqpute  to  an  amicable 
settlonent.  short  of  economic  action. 

The  American  teople  diould  be  proud 
ttiat  they  have  hs  1  the  caliber  of  states- 
manship that  the  ^resident  of  the  united 
States  has.  over  t  te  months,  extended  to 
the  parties  to  this  dispute.  I  served  with 
(he  President  wht  n  he  was  a  Member  of 
ttie  Senate  and  a  member  oi  the  Oom- 
■ilttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
There  is  no  quest  on  that  the  President 
has  always  sought  to  avoid  any  distortion 
of  the  predoos  r  ghts  of  free  collective 
bargaining  in  the  country  1^  way  of 
leglslattve  propon  Is. 

But  the  time  hi  s  come  to  point  out  to 
the  pwrties  that  when  a  procedure  is 
made  available,  si  eh  as  I  understand  the 
President  Is  offer  ng  to  the  country,  the 
parties  cannot  j  utlfy  the  horrendous 
economic  loss  f  ro  n  a  strike.  I  think  it 
can  be  substantifl  ted  that  a  strike  of  30 
days'  duration  wmld  result  in  a  mini- 
mum loss  to  the  country  of  $1  blllloa 
Such  an  econom  e  loss  flowing  from  a 
strike  woidd  be  \  nthinkable  and  would 
redound  to  the  <  verlasting  discredit  of 
those  responsible  for  such  a  loss.  What 
Is  needed  Is  time  far  Congress  to  consider 
legislation,  far  mi  re  comprehensive  than 
any  stopgim  legialation  to  settle  an  in- 
dividual labor  dis  mte. 

week  ago  I  st  Thursday  I  urged 
a  great  kgtelative  re- 
sponsibillty  whle  i  events  have  imposed 
upon  us  and  wpich  Congress  cannot 

doo.  We  have 
progress  through  rap- 
idly advancing  t(  chni^ogy.  We  can  no 
more  turn  back   he  hands  of  that  pro- 


shnfle  off.  that  of 
entered  aneraoi 


gresshre  movement  than  we  can  turn 
bade  time.  Although  we  could  i^ysically 
torn  back  the  hands  of  a  clock,  we  could 
not  change  the  passage  of  time  by  so 
doing. 

The  proUem  calls  for  mate  than  stop- 
gi4>  emergency  action.  Congress  has  had 
delivered  to  it  on  its  doorstep  for  2  or  3 
years  the  problem  of  aut<»natlon.  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  industry  to  pick 
up  the  cost  completely.  We  have  no 
right  to  expect  labor  to  assume  the  cost 
completely.  You  and  I.  Mr.  President, 
and  180  million  Americans  like  us,  as  tax- 
payers, have  a  responsibility  to  assume 
our  share  of  the  cost  and  losses.  So  I 
renew  the  request  which  I  made  on  April 
30  in  a  Joint  letter  to  four  Cabinet 
ofltcers,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  said  that 
those  departments,  particularly,  have  a 
great  interest  in  what  Is  happening  to 
our  country  through  automation.  They 
should  give  favorable  attention  to  the 
appointment  of  a  national  automation 
coimcil.  authorized  and  directed  by  the 
President  to  undertake  a  thorough  fact- 
finding study,  and  recommend  whatever 
legislation  is  necessary  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment assume  its  share  of  the  cost  of. 
and  the  loss  from,  automation  upon  the 
worldng  force  and  upon  industry  in 
America. 

I  well  know  the  complexity  of  that  as- 
signment. The  railroad  case  has  served 
a  purpose  in  focusing  attention  on  this 
question  as  poiiaps  no  other  event  in 
our  country  in  recent  times  has  focused 
attention  on  it.  I  l>elieve  we  ought  al- 
ways to  try  to  extract  from  a  very  bad 
situation  any  good  that  might  be  in  it. - 
and  there  is  this  much  good  in  the  rail- 
road controversy.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Congress  will  proceed  in  the  days  imme- 
diately ahead  to  pass  whatever  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  along  the  lines  of  the 
President's  recommendations  this  after- 
noon; but  then  proceed  to  work  with  the 
greater  task,  which  is  the  task  of  passing 
some  progreisive  legislatkm  which  f  aUs 
into  the  same  area  of  significance  as  the 
great  progressive  legislation  of  the  period 
fran  1900  to  1915,  when  Congress  dealt 
with  the  8-tiour  day  legislation,  mini- 
mmn  wages,  workmen's  compensation, 
safety  regxUations.  and  eventually  un- 
employment insurance  and  social  secu- 
rity. 

We  now  have  a  challenge  to  meet  the 
same  kind  of  responsibility  that  Senators 
before  us  lived  up  to  in  that  period  of 
time,  when  they  wrote  indelibly  on  the 
pages  of  history  of  the  United  States 
such  great  names  as  Bob  LaFollette.  Nor- 
ris.  Hiram  Johnson,  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
Coosens.  Dill.  McNary.  and  many  others. 
They  lived  up  to  their  responsibility  of 
meeting  a  great  labor  crisis  of  that  pe- 
riod. I  beUeve  we  shall  have  to  do  it  by 
the  passage  of  legislation  on  the  general 
subject  and  tn  the  general  field  to  which 
I  have  Just  alluded. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oreg<m  yidd? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Yoric 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I,  too,  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
briefing  on  this  subject.    The  Senator 


has  emphasised  the  onergency  nature 
of  the  dilute.  The  estimates  which  I 
have  made— and  I  think  they  are  fairly 
accurate— indicate  that  this  dispute 
could  cost  as  much  as  a  5-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States,  if  it  should  continue  for 
ev«i  a  modest  period  of  time.  This  is  a 
totally  unacceptable  burden. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Oregon— that 
is  the  reason  I  asked  him  to  yield,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  having  done 
so — I  have  expressed  mjrself  as  being 
against  compidsory  arbitration.  Some 
will  endeavor  to  define  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  suggested  as  being  compulsory 
arbitration.  At  first  impression — and 
that  is  all  we  have — I  do  not  believe  it 
incurs  many  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
do  not  believe  the  labor  unions  will  like 
the  proposal  particularly,  and  I  regret 
that  very  much.  It  gives  Congress  an 
added  responsibflity  to  alford  a  fair  op- 
portunity, to  be  heard,  within  the  limits 
of  the  emergency,  to  all  Interested  par- 
ties. '  But  what  the  President  is  trjing  to 
do,  as  we  can  see  It  so  far.  is  to  provide 
a  fonmi  in  which  there  may  be  an  ap- 
proval of  mediation  efforts  and  agree- 
ments, and  only  to  use  that  forum  for 
adjudication  when  there  is  no  possibility 
whatever  of  getting  the  parties  together 
on  any  of  the  elements  of  solution. 

Also,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  a  quasi-Judicial  body,  having 
many  built-in  safeguards  against  arbi- 
trary action,  and  a  history  and  tradition 
of  successful  regulaticm  of  the  railroad 
industry. 

All  of  that.  I  believe,  distinguishes  this 
situation,  at  first  impression,  from  the 
classic  compulsory  arbitration,  in  which 
an  arbitrator  is  i4)pointed  who  has  the 
power  to  make  a  binding  determination. 

I  had  not  thought  <tf  the  ICC  i4>proach. 
Others  perhaps  had,  but  I  had  not  TO 
me,  it  seems  at  the  moment  to  be  a  way 
out 

I  J(rfn  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  emphaslxing  the  urgency  of  dealing 
with  the  total  automation  problem.  The 
President  in  this  very  message  recom- 
mends the  appointmait  of  a  ccnnmlsslon 
for  that  purpose. 

Finally,  the  Nation  faces  a  national 
emergency  of  a  grievous  characto*.  It  is 
necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  find 
a  one-shot  means  to  determine  the  issue. 

At  first  Impression  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  feasible  means.  Normally.  I  favor 
seizure  in  cases  of  this  character;  but 
in  this  case  that  would  be  impractical, 
because  then  the  United  States  would 
be  in  exactly  the  position  in  which  the 
railroads  find  themselves  now.  They, 
too.  would  have  to  find  some  way  out  of 
the  dilemma  with  their  workers,  and 
probably  would  go,  too.  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunission;  and  then  we 
would  be  right  back  where  we  began. 

In  concluding.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  say  that  this  illustrates  how  be- 
reft the  Congress  is  of  remedies  which 
have  been  thought  through  and  adjudi- 
cated by  us  as  a  legislative  forum 
charged  with  dealing  with  such  emergoi- 
cies.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
voted  against  the  Taft-HarUey  bill  and 
why  I  have  been  urging  the  Senator  from 
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Oregon  and  other  Senators  to  face  this 
problem,  not  "In  time  of  war,"  but  "in 
time  of  peace."  Its  solution  is  urgent, 
and  I  hope  the  result  of  this  experience 
will  be  that  we  shall  have  on  the  statute 
books  legislation  which  will  enable  the 
Presidoit  to  move  in  and  deal  with  a 
situation  of  this  kind,  rather  than  to 
have  the  Congress  faced  with  a  rush 
situation  such  as  the  one  with  which  we 
have  been  faced  during  the  last  10  days, 
and  culminating  in  the  one  this  morn- 
ing. This  is  a  grave  defect  in  our  pro- 
cedural system. 

Considering  the  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve— on  first  impression — the  President 
has  done  about  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected by  recommending  that  this  au- 
thority be  given  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  his  remarks. 

I  have  also  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  the  remarlcs  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI.  who  favors 
settling  this  dispute  and  other  disputes 
by  what  I  would  call  a  rather  blanket 
amendment  to  the  Railway  Lal)or  Act  of 
1926,  taking,  in  broad  outline,  the  form 
of  the  Lea  bill  of  1946.  I  would  be  as 
much  opposed  to  that  approach  as  to 
compulsory  arbitration. 

I  would  have  railway  labor  know  that 
the  adoption  of  that  proposal — and  it 
would  be  a  precedent  for  moving  into 
many  other  types  of  labor  disputes — 
would  result  in  placing  railway  labor  in 
this  country  under  a  system  of  govenv- 
ment  by  injunction;  I  thought  that  years 
ago  we  had  put  behind  us  that  era  in 
industrial  relations,  because  under  such 
an  approach,  a  variety  of  legeQ  remedies 
would  be  sought,  including,  for  example, 
a  suit  for  civil  damages  and  a  decision 
by  the  courts,  followed  by  use  of  the  in- 
junctive process,  in  Case  there  was  any 
tendency  at  all  not  to  go  along  with  the 
court  decision. 

As  a  lawyer  who  has  great  respect  for 
the  courts.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  courts 
are  not  generally  constituted  as  the  most 
suitable  fonun  for  the  determination  of 
the  kind  of  complex  economic  problems 
which  are  involved  in  the  human  rela- 
tionships in  labor  controversies;  and  we 
need  the  kind  of  specialty  approach 
which  exists  in  the  field  of  collective 
bargaining  and  mediation,  to  keep  dis- 
putes such  as  this  one  out  of  the  courts. 
Otherwise,  we  will  find  imposed  again, 
as  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  free  labor  in 
this  country,  what  developed  into  the 
system  of  labor  government  by  injunc- 
tion which  a  few  decades  ago  finally  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Norris-LaOuar- 
dia  Act.  That  system  led  free  men  in 
this  country  to  take  a  militant  course  of 
action  in  which  they  made  perfectly 
clear  that  they  would  use  all  the  power 
of  militancy  at  their  disposal  to  protect 
their  freedom. 

So  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  OoLOWAXEt]. 

Mr.  BIBLE  obtamed  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield,  if  it  is 
understood  that  in  doing  so  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 


Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  majori^ 
leader.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend both  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs]  for  the  remarks  they  have 
made  this  afternoon.  Both  of  them,  to- 
gether with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNakara]  and  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  been  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
road legislation;  and  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  contributed  might- 
ily, by  their  advice  and  their  counsel, 
to  the  endeavor  to  bring  alx)ut  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difHculty  which  today  con- 
fronts not  only  the  rail  carriers  and  the 
rail  unions,  but  in  effect,  as  has  been 
brought  out  so  well  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  also  confronts  the  rest  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

I  would  hope  that  the  resolution,  which 
shortly  may  be  presented  to  this  body, 
will  be  given  quick  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  committee — which  I  t>elieve 
is  the  Commerce  Committee — so  that  the 
necessary  action  by  this  Congress  can 
be  taken  as  quickly  as  possible. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  patient, 
more  understanding,  or  more  tolerant 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  in  this  matter;  and  I  wish 
publicly  to  give  him  great  credit  for  the 
extreme  patience  which,  in  my  opinion, 
he  has  shown.  He  has  bent  over  back- 
ward; he  has  carried  the  ball  a  long  time, 
now — as  did  his  predecessor.  Now  the 
ball  has  been  thrown  to  this  body;  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  assume  our  responsibil- 
ity. I  hope — and  am  certain — ^that  this 
institution,  known  as  the  Senate,  will  do 
so,  and  win  do  so  in  good  time. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  While  the  majority 
leader  Is  stiU  on  the  floor,  let  me  say 
that  I  assume  that  the  message  Just 
now  delivered  to  the  Senate — although 
I  do  not  know  this  to  be  a  fact — is  the 
President's  railroad  message. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  an 
accompanying  resolution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Although  I  am  open  to 
persuasion,  it  would  require  consider- 
able argument  to  persuade  me  contrary 
to  the  view  I  now  express,  namely,  that 
I  think  this  matter  is  so  important  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
message  should  t>e  read  from  the  desk  to 
the  Senate,  and,  through  the  Senate,  to 
the  country,  and  that  this  matter  de- 
serves that  formality  because  of  the  great 
respect  which  I  think  is  owed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
statesmanship  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
set  forth  in  the  message. 

I  ask  whether  the  majority  leader 
knows  of  any  reason  why  the  message 


should  not  be  read  from  the  desk  to  the 
Senate.         

Mr.  BCANSFCEEU).  None  at  alL  I 
think  It  is  very  important  that  that  be 
done.  I  think  the  Senator  txoax  Oregon 
has  made  a  sound  suggestion,  and  I 
would  hope  the  Senate  would  agree  to  it. 
I  make  only  this  exception:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  firom  Nevada 
has  so  graciously  yielded  to  me.  I  would 
hope  that  the  bill  he  has  been  riiummttng 
could  first  be  passed;  and  then  I  would 
a^  that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  read 
to  the  Senate  the  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.   VerywelL 


INCREASE  OF  FEDERAL  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  MEETINO  COSTS 
OF  MAINTAINING  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL   CITY 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  6177)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  article  VI  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  relating 
to  the  annual  payment  to  the  District  of 
Colimibia  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BTRT.K.  Mr.  President  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  What  is  the  pending 
business,  and  what  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDINO  officer.  The 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  House  bill 
6177.  The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  agreed  to  is  the  one  from  the 
House,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
is  now  to  be  considered  as  original  text, 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  has  been  agreed 
to,  and  is  not  now  open  to  amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  complete  substitute. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct;  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Ofllcer. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement:  This  legisla- 
tion win  provide  one  of  the  greatest,  yet 
flexibly  sound,  contributions  to  the  Fed- 
eral-District fiscal  relationships  in  the 
last  half  centmy  in  meeting  the  many 
problems  unique  in  this  federally  con- 
trolled and  congresslonaUy  governed  city. 
Under  this  bill.  Congress  will  be  provid- 
ing a  device  for  improving  this  city,  not 
(mly  on  the  surface,  but  also  in  depth, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  retain  full 
power  to  alter  what  it  can  and  should 
do  under  tills  legislation. 

Mr.  President  HH.  6177,  as  amended, 
provides  for  Increased  Federal  partici- 
pation in  meeting  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  Nation's  Capital  City  and  would 
authorize  Federal  loans  to  the  District 
of  Ooliunbia  for  capital  improvement 
programs. 

The  aimual  congressional  task  of 
dealing  with,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government's  increasingly  difficult  fiscal 
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nroMems  this  yevrlpresents  a  more  chal- 
lenging a|>pnM«h  han  in  some  previous 
years.  Tbe  biU  b*  tore  the  Senate  today 
affcntls  what  this  Committee  believes  is 
a  real  hope  for  Congress  to  hdp  ttie 
District's  tasmaylz  g  citizens  get  the  Na- 
Uon's  CapltafClts  on  a  sound,  business- 
like and  flseally-r  ssponsible  basis. 

In  brief.  tlUe  I  <  *  the  bill  provides  au- 
thority for  a  regular  annual  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  means  of 
a  flexible  formula  which  the  committee 
believes  win  mor  5  fairly  represent  the 
Federal  Govemm«  mt's  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity'to  the  govemi  lent  of  the  District,  in 
lieu  of  a  lump  su  n  Federal  payment  as 
is  presently  auth(  »rised.  ^  ,_,  .   , 

Title  n  would  8  iithoriae  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  Incr  sase  the  limit  of  bor- 
rowing authority  from  the  US.  Treas- 
ury In  order  to  Inance  needed  capital 
construction  pro,  ects,  tying  the  maxi- 
mum general  f  m  d  debt  limit  to  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  percent  ige. 

Under  existing  law,  the  District  s  au- 
thorized Federal  payment  is  $32  million 
and  the  total  of  MO  million  was  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1963.  such  figure 
representing  less  than  12  percent  of  the 
District's  aimual  budget  this  year. 

Without  additi  )nal  financing,  the  Dis- 
trict govemmeni  is  confronted  with  an 
unprecedented  leneral  fimd  deficit  if 
present  services  are  to  be  maintained 
and  if  criticiJl3  needed  school  class- 
rooms on  all  levels  are  to  be  provided. 
Under  the  propcsed  formula,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  pay]  aent  to  the  District  in 
fiscal  1964  woul(  amoimt  to  $53  million 
and  under  the  formula  factors  could 
conceivably  go  o  $67  million  within  5 
years  if  Federal  construction  and  Fed- 
eral employmen  levels  continue  on  the 
uptrend  here. 

The  question  nay  be  asked  as  to  why 
District  expendi  ures  are  on  the  uptrend. 
One  major  caus<  rests  with  the  Congress 
Itself  since  the  J7th  Congress  approved 
legislation  incnasing  by  $13.2  million 
the  annual  cost  of  the  District  govern- 
ment.   Such  au  horizing  legislation  was 
principally  in.  tt  e  area  of  pay  increases, 
comparable  to  a  1  Federal  employees,  for 
District    flreme  i.    policemen,    teachers 
and  others.    F<r  instance.  Washington 
today  has  impn  ved  fire  protection  since 
the  firemen's  w  >rkweek  was  reduced  by 
Congress  last  y  ;ar  with  a  yearly  added 
expense  of  $li   million.    Likewise,  un- 
less woric  cons  ruction  which  has  been 
or  win  be  con  pleted.  is  to  stand  idle, 
the  District  mu  t  incur  in  1964  new  costs 
of  $1J2  mimon  n  stafBng  and  maintain- 
ing it 

Washington,  D.C..  as  a  city  actually 
must  perform  c  ual  roles  for  it  is  the  seat 
of  our  Federal  3ovemment. 

Secondly,  Ws  shington  is  a  great  Amer- 
ican city,  with  aU  the  problems  and  in- 
creasing mimic  pal  expenses  common  to 
New  York  Cty,  New  Orleans,  Los 
Angeles.  Chlca  [o.  and  others.  The  in- 
flux of  a  reo  ird  population  into  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  and  the 
aeoompanying  locial  upheavals  that  flow 
from  this  urba  xization.  especially  at  the 
central  city,  ere  dramatic  evidence  of 
increasingly  lerious  situations  which 
make  themselv  » tragically  felt  too  often. 

"I 
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As  chairman  at  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  and  as  an  Appro- 
priations Committee  member  as  well.  I 
have  advocated  a  Federal  payment  for- 
mula concept  since  1960.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  method  will  ease  the  difficult 
task  for  both  the  legislative  and  the 
appropriations  committees  in  determin- 
ing an  adequate  Federal  payment  by  this 
city's  largest  industry,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  the  imponderables  of 
IMstrict  tax  revenue  forecasts,  borrowing 
authority  totals,  and  capital  Improve- 
ment requirements  come  Into  play. 

The  present  Ixunp-svun  authorization 
has  no  direct  relationship  to  local  taxes 
or  requirements  and  does  not  reflect  the 
proper  share  of  the  District's  financial 
needs  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  furnish.  President  Kennedy,  In 
sending  to  the  Congress  this  proposed 
legislation,  said  that  the  formula  method 
"more  accurately  measures  the  Federal 
responsibility  to  the  Capital  of  the 
Nation."  ^       _.     , 

One    question    frequently    heard    is 
whether  such  enactment  would  establish 
a  precedent   for  payments   In  lieu   of 
taxes  In  other  jurisdictions  In  which  the 
Federal    Government    owns    property. 
Obviously,  the  Federal  Government  es- 
tablished this  city  as  the  seat  of  Its  gov- 
ernment and  therefore  has  unique  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  financial  well-being 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.    For  more  than 
75  years  Congress  has  recognized  that 
responsibility  by  appropriating  a  share 
of  the  funds  needed  for  the  operation  of 
the  government  of  the  District.     Con- 
gress has  fully  imderstood  that,  because 
Washington  is  the  Federal  city  and  the 
seat  of  the  National  Government,  Its  de- 
velopment and  growth  have  been  unusu- 
al^  affected   by   Federal   Government 
operations. 

Hence,  the  Issue  is  not  In  any  sense 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  government 
in  the  District,  but  oiUy  what  measure 
can  best  be  used  to  determine  Its  fair 
share  of  the  District's  financial  needs. 

A  formula  approach  based  on  the  valu- 
ation of  tax-exempt  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  located  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  tax-exempt  property  of 
foreign  governments,  and  others  ex- 
empted by  special  acts  of  Congress,  is  not 
a  new  idea.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  the  86th  Congress,  used 
local  tax-exempt  properties  In  comput- 
ing Its  recommendations  on  the  Federal 
payment  authorization  for  the  1960  fiscal 
year,  and  this  bUl  might  well  be  classed 
as  an  extension  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  logic. 

Further,  history  also  provides  author- 
ity for  a  Federal  pasrment  percentage 
approach.  From  1879  through  1920.  the 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
Imnbla  was  a  flat  50  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  appropriation.  In  other  words, 
of  each  dollar  appropriated  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  District,  the  local  tax- 
payer paid  50  cents  with  the  remaining 
50  cents  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1921  the  Congress  discontinued  its 
50-percent  formula.  Since  that  time, 
the  percentage  of  costs  borne  by  the 
FMeral  Government  has  fluctuated  from 
a  high  of  39.5  percent  on  general  fund 


appropriations  In  1924.  to  a  low  of  8.5 
percent  In  1954.  Since  1956.  the  Federal 
payment  has  been  sUghtly  over  12  per- 
cent The  $30  mlUion  Federal  payment 
voted  to  the  District  by  Congress 
last  year  Is  approximately  12  percent  of 
the  general  fund  estimate  of  a  $254  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  1963  fiscal  year 
to  operate  the  District  government. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  under 
this  formula.  Congress  can,  at  any  time 
by  legislative  action,  alter  it  should  it 
appear  excessive  or  inadequate.  Like- 
wise, this  bill  provides  only  for  a  Federal 
payment  authorization  and  the  subse- 
quent appropriation  must  be  determined 
through  the  regular  appropriation  proc- 

pccpc 

It  is  the  committee's  judgment  that 
the  formula  approach  treats  the  Federal 
Government  as  an  hidustry.  Conse- 
quently, the  Federal  payment  would 
fluctuate  Ui  the  same  manner  as  do  taxes 
payable  by  a  bushiess.  Such  a  method 
for  determhilng  the  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  payment  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  Dis- 
trict would  make  a  flexible  payment  that 
can  be  determhied  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  accuracy  and  provides  a  more 
equitable  basis  than  the  existing  authori- 
zation for  a  fixed  payment. 

Under  the  borrowing  authority  pro- 
vision of  this  bill,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  wovdd  be  authorized  to 
compute  its  debt  limit  against  the  exist- 
ing valuation  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. This  method  would  replace  the 
existing  practice  of  a  lump-sum  authori- 
zation. The  tie-to  of  the  debt  limit  with 
assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty refiects  the  prevaUtog  method  for 
limiting  debt  to  practically  every  city  and 
State  around  the  coimtry.  Actually,  the 
6-percent  debt  limitation,  as  provided  by 
this  bUl.  is  conservative  by  comparison 
with  prevaiUng  practices  to  other  juris- 
dictions. ^  ^^ 

Under  existing  law  the  loan  authority 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Is  set  at  $75 
million  but  has  been  fuUy  obligated  since 
authorized  to  1958.  Actually,  approxi- 
mately $18  to  $20  million  is  obligated 
each  year  by  the  Congress  to  approving 
the  District's  annual  appropriation. 
Stoce  the  $75  mllUon  authorized  loan 
authority  Is  now  fuUy  obUgated.  It  Is 
mandatory  that  additional  loan  author- 
ity be  provided  If  necessary  capital  con- 
struction is  to  proceed. 

Under  this  bill.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
debt  limit  for  the  District  would  vary 
from  an  estimated  $229  mlUlon  in  fiscal 
1964  to  an  estimated  $279  million  by 
fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill  which 
our  committee  considered,  provided  a 
flat  $45  million  Federal  payment  author- 
ization and  an  additional  $75  million  bor- 
rowtog  authority  authorization.  It  Is  the 
committee's  view  that  the  bUl,  as  amend- 
ed, and  before  this  body  will  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  District's  problems. 
Money  alone  is  not  the  all-purpose 
remedy  for  the  District's  aliment,  but 
we  cannot  cure  those  aliments  without 

it- 
Mr.  President,  the  blU  was  examtoed 
very  carefully,  first  at  a  jotot  hearing, 
then  to  executive  session  of  the  subcom- 
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mlttee.  and  then  to  the  fuU  ctHnmittee. 
I  recommend  passage  of  the  committee 
substitute  for  the  biU  (HJl.  6177). 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bkall], 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
on  the  mtoority  side. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  to  avoid 
repetition  and  taktog  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  I  concur  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
proposed  legislation  Is  long  overdue. 
This  Federal  pajrment  formula  and  to- 
creased  borrowing  authorization  will 
provide  Federal  assistance  long  overdue. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Congress  will  pay  its  equal  share  of 
the  expenses  of  operating  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  I  believe  this  legislation  can 
provide  that  share. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  joto  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  to  urging  adoption  of 
this  legislation. 

The  soundness  of  the  Federal  payment 
formula  concept  and  the  borrowing  au- 
thority percentage  of  valuation  has  an 
equity  in  it  that  cannot  fall  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

At  our  hearings  on  this  bill,  almost 
imanimous  approval  was  voiced  to  Its 
provisions.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization to  the  District  Is  adjusted 
annually  as  relevant  conditions  to  the 
District  change. 

In  essence,  the  Federal  payment  for- 
mula provides  an  excellent  guideltoe  for 
the  regular  appropriation  process  by  the 
Congress.  Actually,  the  formula  ap- 
proach treats  the  Federal  Government 
as  an  industry  stoce,  certainly,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  this  city's  greatest 
todxistry.  Consequently,  the  Federal 
payment  would  fluctuate  as  do  taxes  paid 
by  business.  Such  a  method  for  deter- 
mlntog  the  share  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's payment  to  the  general  fund  for 
the  District  government's  expenses  would 
make  a  flexible  payment  which  can  be 
determtoed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy  and  provide  a  more  equitable 
basis  than  the  existing  authorization  for 
a  flxed  pajrment.  Actually,  the  formula 
stems  from  a  recognition  that  regardless 
of  the  employment  or  beneflts  that  busi- 
ness may  generate  to  an  area,  business 
also  pays  such  taxes  as  real  property, 
personal  property,  and  income  from 
franchises.  Actually,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  authorized  to  make  a 
payment  approximately  that  which  an 
todustry  or  business  of  comparable  size 
would  pay  In  taxes.  If  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion on  real  or  personal  property  or  on 
business  franchises  were  tocreased  or 
decreased,  the  Federal  payment  would  be 
tocreased  or  decreased.  The  contention 
that  an  in-lleu-of-tax  pasmient  would  be 
^precedent-setting,  cannot  stand,  to  my 
^judgment.  Actually,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  msule  such  a  payment  an- 
nually since  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  came  In  to  being.  A  mere 
formula  concept  certainly  does  not  alter 
that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
may  adopt  this  measure  to  its  entirety 
because  the  problems  of  this  third  fastest 


growing  metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation 
win  not  decrease  to  the  immediate  years 
ahead  unless  we  to  the  Congress  assist. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  a 
very  valuable  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  for  the  able  leadership 
which  he  has  given  to  our  committee, 
and  through  our  committee  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  devlstog  what  I  shaU  caU  an  ad- 
justment program.  As  the  Senator  him- 
self would  be  the  flrst  to  say.  we  would 
that  the  amount  authorized  could  be 
much  higher.  The  District  of  Columbia 
deserves  a  higher  payment.  But  the 
proposal  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
past.  It  represents  wonderful  progress. 
I  desire  the  Record  to  show  that  in 
my  opinion  the  progress  never  could  have 
been  made  this  year  had  it  not  been  for 
the  wonderful  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible].  I  commend 
him. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate those  compliments.  I  have  merely 
been  a  laborer  to  the  vtoeyard  attempt- 
ing to  do  the  best  I  could  to  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation.  I  hope  that  the  formula 
will  be  ultimately  enacted  toto  law.  It 
is  the  correct  answer  to  the  troublesome 
Federal  Government  and  District  gov- 
ernment fiscal  relationships.  If  the  for- 
mula is  enacted,  those  problems  wiU  be 
partly  solved  to  future  years. 

I  potot  out  that,  after  all,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  must  appropriate 
money,  but  the  bill  would  provide  the 
guidelines  for  their  appropriation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIETiD.  I  rise  to  speak  not 
only  because  I  am  to  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  pending  measure,  but 
also  because  of  great  personal  admi- 
ration for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  One  question  that  has 
bothered  me  from  time  to  time,  so  far  as 
the  ftoances  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  concerned.  Is  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  a  circumscribed  metropolitan 
area  to  which  are  employed  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  workers.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
those  workers  live  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  to  reality  they  pay  very 
littie  toward  the  upkeep  of  the  District 
Thereby  an  imfair  bunlen  Is  placed  on 
the  District  That  problem  ought  to  be 
viewed,  and  consideration  should  be  giv- 
en to  It  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  i^preclate  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  before.  The 
committee  has  attempted  to  make  a 
study  of  this  particular  problem.  So  far 
we  have  not  been  able  to  come  forth  with 
what  I  would  consider  to  be  a  successful 
solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  6177)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"An  act  to  provide  for  tocreased  Federal 
Government  participation  to  meeting 
the  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  and  to  auUiorlze  Federal 
loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
capital  improvement  programs.'* 

Mr.  REAI.Ti.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LOCATION  OF  CHANCERIES  OR  OF- 
FICES OF  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  CERTAIN  RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS     OF     THE     DISTRICT     OF 

COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  xm- 
finished  bustoess.  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
646)  to  prohibit  the  location  of  chan- 
ceries or  other  business  offices  of  foreign 
governments  to  certain  residential  areas 
of  the  District  of  Colvmibia. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AC- 
COMMODATION PROVISIONS  OF 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference,  three 
amendments  to  the  public  accommoda- 
tion provisions  of  S.  1731,  the  proposed 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.  and  S.  1732.  the 
public  accommodations  bill,  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed  and  appropriately 
referred. 

S.  1732,  which  Is  pending  before  the 
Commerce  Committee,  Is  Identical  to 
title  n  of  S.  1731.  which  Is  pendtog  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
am  submitting  the  amendments  to  both 
bills  in  order  that  they  may  be  consid- 
ered by  both  committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  words  of 
explanation  of  the  amendments. 

The  first  amendment  would  add  a  new 
section  to  the  bill  squarely  based  on  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
This  section  would  outiaw  any  racial 
dlscrimtoation  imder  color  of  law  and 
would  strike  down  to  one  swoop  the 
myriad  of  State  and  local  ordinances 
compelling  or  fostering  segregation  at 
places  of  public  accommodation. 

The  second  amendment  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  Usttog  of  specific  types  of 
public  establishments  to  the  bill  is  not 
totended  to  preclude  its  applicability  to 
other  similar  establishments  rot  specifi- 
cally listed.  Experience  under  State 
public  accommodation  laws  suggests  the 
desirability  of  this  change.  The  courts 
have  tended  to  construe  narrowly  the 
coverage  of  these  State  laws,  one  case 
holding,  for  example,  that  "restaurants 
and  lunchrooms"  were  not  included 
under  a  statute  prohibiting  diaerimina- 
tion  at  any  "iim.  hotel,  or  boarding 
house,  or  any  place  of  entertainment  or 
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which  a  license  is  re- 
Bunicipcd  autb<H:ities." 
State  license  was  re- 
quired for  the  okmration  of  restaurants 
and  lunchrooms  As  a  result  ot  such 
decisions,  the  8  ate  laws  have  necessi- 
tated frequent  imendment  and  the  list 
of  covered  esti  blishments  has  grown 
larger  and  longir.  We  can  avoid  this 
procoM  of  ameidment  by  litigation  by 
clarifying  the  intent  ot  the  law  at  its 
inceptton. 

•Hie  third  amendment  would  include 
discriminatory  ulvertising  among  the 
prohibitions  list  id  in  the  present  bills. 
Such  a  provision  is  contained  in  the  New 
York  civil  rlghti  law  and  has  been  up- 
held by  our  hlg  lest  court  as  necessary 
*^  forbid  the  ao  omplishment  of  the  dis- 
ertminatton  bared  by  the  statute,  not 
only  by  direct  e:  :clusion  but  also  by  the 
Indireet  means  specified" — Woolcott  v. 
Shvbert,  217  U.Y.  212  (1916).  The 
States  of  Colora  lo.  Illinois,  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mictigan.  New  Jersey.  Ore- 
gon. Pennsylva  lia,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin  have  limllar  statutes  banning 
discriminatory  a  Ivertising  as  well  as  dis- 
criminatory sele  ;tion  of  patrons.  Ironi- 
cally, but  signiicantly  in  terms  of  the 
Justiflcation  for  such  a  provision,  Vir- 
ginia, which  doe  t  not  have  a  State  equal 
accommodationf  law.  is  one  of  the  States 
that  bans  adve  tisements  that  express 
any  religious  d  scrlmination.  Such  an 
amendment  obvl  >usly  would  help  prevent 
evasion  of  the  obligations  established 
under  the  law. 

I  believe  that  hese  amendments  would 
do  much  to  stn  ngthen  and  clarify  the 
provisions  of  the  public  accommodations 
proposal  They  have  been  discussed 
with  officials  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  I  am  I  opef  ul  that  they  will  be 
endorsed  by  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
testimony  befori  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  whici:  resumes  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week. 

A  niunber  of  liCembers  of  both  bodies 
prefer  the  equil  protection  approach 
imder  the  14th  i  mendment  to  the  inter- 
state ccmimerce  approach  advanced  by 
the  adminlstrat  on.  But  there  really  is 
no  reason  for  tfe  ese  bills  to  founder  on  a 
difference  in  api  roach  among  those  who 
strongly  favor  i  s  objectives.  The  com- 
merce clause  cmceivably  could  reach 
some  cases  which  the  equal  protection 
requirement  woild  not  cover,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
could  reach  oth(  t  cases  excluded  by  the 
bill's  commerce  provisions.  The  best 
way  to  assure  t  le  broadest  coverage  of 
the  bill  under  t  lese  circumstances  is  to 
rely  on  both  sti  ndards.  and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  my  principal  amendment 
would  acc(Mnpli£  i.  Under  this  dual  ap- 
proach, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bills 
would  be  given  the  widest  application 
consistent  with  lie  Constitution. 

The  findings  a  Iready  in  the  bills  amply 
jxistify  this  duad  approach.  They  include 
a  recitation  that  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  wliich  the  bill  is  directed 
encouraged,  fostered,  or 
tolerated  In  son  e  degree  by  the  govern- 
mental authorit  es  of  the  State  in  which 
thegr  ooeur.  whk  h  license  or  protect  the 
builTie— cs  Involi  ed  by  means  of  laws  and 
crdlnancea  and  the  activities  of  their 


executive  and  Judicial  officers."  They  al- 
so include  a  declaration  that  these  prac- 
tices "can  be  best  removed  by  invoking 
the  power  of  Congress  under  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

For  some  reason,  however,  these  find- 
ings are  not  r^ected  in  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  are  couched  entirely  in  terms  of 
the  commerce  clause.  This  is  most  un- 
fortunate, in  my  Judgment,  since  it  would 
appear  to  condone  a  continuation  of 
segregationist  practices  in  public  es- 
tablishments which  do  not  meet  the 
commerce  formula,  even  though  these 
practices  are  compelled  by  State  law. 
Certainly,  no  one  can  contend  that  there 
is  any  Justification  for  segregation  under 
the  coercion  of  State  and  local  laws,  and 
it  is  these  situations  to  which  my  amend- 
ment would  have  particular  application. 

Many  of  those  who  have  protested 
against  the  public  accommodations  pro- 
visions as  an  infringement  on  private 
property  rights  are  unaware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  segregation  is  forced  upon 
the  owners  of  such  establishments  by 
State  and  local  laws.  The  city  of  Green- 
ville. S.C.,  ordinance  refened  to  In  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  the  recent 
sit-in  case,  for  example,  makes  it  unlaw- 
fvil  for  "any  person  owning,  managing,  or 
controlling  any  hotel,  restaurant,  cafe, 
eating  house,  boarding  house  or  similar 
establishment  to  furnish  meals  to  white 
persons  and  ccdored  persons  in  the  same 
room,  or  at  the  same  table,  or  at  the 
same  coimter" — except  where  separate 
facilities  are  furnished. 

Separate  facilities,  the  ordinance 
solemnly  recites,  must  include  "separate 
eating  utensils  and  separate  dishes  for 
the  serving  of  food,  all  of  which  shall  be 
distinctly  marked  by  some  appropriate 
color  scheme  or  otherwise";  a  "distance 
of  at  least  35  feet  between  the  area  where 
white  and  colored  persons  are  served"; 
and  separate  facilities  "for  the  cleaning 
of  eating  utensils  and  dishes  furnished 
the  two  races." 

There  are  similar  laws  in  many  cities 
and  States.  The  city  code  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  forbids  any  restaiu-ant  to 
serve  whites  and  Negroes  in  the  same 
room  unless  they  are  "separated  by  a 
solid  partition  extending  from  the  floor 
upward  to  a  distance  of  seven  feet  or 
higher,  and  unless  a  separate  entrance 
from  the  street  is  provided  for  each  com- 
partment." 

The  city  code  of  Durham,  N.C.,  re- 
quires separate  rooms  for  Negroes  and 
whites  in  any  public  eating  place  which 
serves  both  races — "the  partition  be- 
tween such  rooms  shall  be  constructed 
of  wood,  plaster  or  brick  or  like  material, 
and  shall  reach  from  floor  to  the  cell- 
ing"— and  violations  are  punishable  by 
fines  of  $10  and  each  day  represents  a 
new  violation. 

A  State  law  in  Oklahoma  requires  the 
telephone  company  to  provide  separate 
telephone  boottis  for  each  race  at  the 
request  of  a  particular  locality. 

A  State  law  in  Arkansas  requires  that 
racetracks  must  provide  segregated  seat- 
ing. 

In  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  State 
statutes  expressly  require  separate  en- 
trances and  seating  at  circuses. 


In  Texas,  State  law  forbids  boxing  or 
wrestling  contacts  between  whites  and 
Negroes  and  violations  are  punishable 
by  fines  ranging  up  to  $200. 

In  Georgia,  there  is  a  State  statute 
requiring  segregated  billiard  rooms. 

In  Louisiana,  this  requirement  is  ex- 
tended to  circuses  and  tent  exhibitions, 
and  even  separate  ticket  offices  and  en- 
trances for  white  and  colored  races  are 
prescribed. 

In  Mississippi,  a  State  statute  requires 
public  officials  to  prohibit  integration 
of  the  white  and  Negro  races  in  public 
facilities  or  accommodations. 

In  Oklahoma,  a  State  statute  requires 
separate  telephone  booths  for  white  stnd 
colored  patrons. 

In  Virginia,  a  State  statute  makes  it  a 
crime  for  operators  or  sponsors  of  public 
halls,  theaters,  opera  houses,  motion  pic- 
tures, or  any  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment or  public  assemblage  to  fail  to 
separate  the  races. 

We  should  not  have  to  measure  such 
State  laws  against  an  interstate  com- 
merce standard  in  order  to  determine 
their  repugnance  to  the  Constitution. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  any  statute,  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  of  these  laws  could 
withstand  a  court  challenge.  My 
amendment  would  eliminate  any  possible 
doubt  on  this  issue,  however,  and  pro- 
vide an  effective  legal  remedy  for  all  such 
situations. 

All  of  us  interested  in  this  problem  are 
aware  of  the  leadership  provided  on  this 
subject  by  oiu-  colleagues  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Doool, 
in  proposing  a  public  acconunodations 
bill  based  on  the  equal  protection  clause 
before  the  administration's  bill  was  sub- 
mitted to  us.  Their  testimony  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  this  subject  has  been 
very  illuminating,  and  I  personally  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  soimdness  of  this 
approach. 

I  believe  we  would  do  well  to  reflect  the 
pioneering  work  they  have  done  on  this 
subject — which  has  received  the  support 
of  a  substantial  niunber  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — in  any  bill  Con- 
gress finally  approves  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Whether  or  not  the  approach  of  the 
14th  amendment  is  preferable  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  commerce  clause,  we  can. 
by  adopting  such  an  amendment  as  I 
submit.  Join  the  two  together  in  such  a 
way  that  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
both  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ments to  S.  1731  and  S.  1732  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricorp. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  to  S.  1731  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary as  follows: 

AmMoiCKNT  No.  139 

On  page  15,  line  18,  immediately  after  "(a) " 
Insert  the  following:  "directly  or  Indirectly 
publish,  circulate,  issue,  display,  post,  or  mall 
any  notice,  advertisement,  or  written  or 
printed  communication,  to  the  effect  that 
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any  of  the  goods,  serrices,  facilities,  privi- 
leges, advantages,  or  accommodations  of  any 
public  establishment  to  which  the  provisions 
of  section  203  apply  shaU  be  refused,  withheld 
ttom,  or  denied  to  any  person  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religio)!,  or  national  oriein.  or 
(b)". 

Redesignate  "(b)",  "(c)",  "(d)"  and  "(e)" 
m  section  203  as  "(c)",  "(d)",  "(e)"  and 
"(f)",  respectively. 

•» 

Amendment  No.  140 

On  page  16,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  enumeration  of  any  pubUc  es- 
tablishment listed  in  clause  (1).  (2),  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
exclude  the  application  of  such  subsection 
to  any  other  public  establishment  not  listed 
in  such  clause  which  is  similar  to  such 
enumerated  establishment." 


Amendment   No.   141 

On  page  16,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"discrimination     under     color     or    LAW 

prohibited 
"Sec.  204.  No  person  acting  under  color  of 
any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  cus- 
tom, or  usage  shall  In  the  operation  of  any 
public  establishment,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  hotel,  motel  or  other  public  place 
engaged  in  furnishing  lodging  to  transients, 
guests  or  any  motion  picture  house,  theater, 
sports  arena,  stadium,  exhibition  hall,  or 
other  public  place  of  amusement  or  enter- 
tainment, or  any  retail  shop,  department 
store,  market,  drugstore,  gasoline  station,  or 
other  public  place  which  keeps  goods  for  sale, 
or  any  restaurant,  lunchroom,  lunch  counter, 
soda  fountain,  or  other  public  place  engaged 
in  selling  food  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  or  any  other  establishment  where 
goods,  services,  facilities,  privileges,  advan- 
tages, or  accommodations  are  held  out  to  the 
public  for  sale,  use,  rent  or  hire,  shall  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  publish,  circulate,  issue, 
display,  post  or  maU  any  notice,  advertise- 
ment, or  written  or  printed  communication 
to  the  effect  that  any  of  the  goods,  services, 
faciUties,  privileges,  advantages  or  accommo- 
dations of  such  public  establishment  shall 
be  refused,  withheld  from,  or  denied  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  or  withhold,  deny,  or  attempt 
to  withhold  or  deny,  or  deprive  or  attempt 
to  deprive,  or  Interfere  or  attempt  to  inter- 
fere, or  Intimidate,  threaten  or  coerce  any 
person  with  a  purpose  of  interfering  with,  or 
puninh  or  attempt  to  punish  any  person,  or 
incite  or  aid  or  abet  any  person,  to  segregate 
or  otherwise  discriminate  against  customers 
on  account  of  their  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin." 

Redesignate  sections  204  and  2d5  as  sec- 
tions 205  and  206  respectively. 

On  page  16.  line  8,  insert  after  the  comma 
(.)  the  words  "or  section  204". 

On  page  17,  line  7.  insert  after  the  number 
"20B",  the  words  "or  section  204". 

On  page  17,  line  14,  insert  after  the  num- 
ber "203",  the  words  "or  section  204". 

The  amendments  to  S.  1732  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  134 

On  page  7,  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

.  .( 
*  discrimination  under  color  or  law 
prohibited 
"Sec.  6.  No  person  acting  under  color  of 
any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  cub- 
tom,  or  usage  shall  in  the  operation  of  any 
public  establishment,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited  to,   any  hotel,  motel  or   other  public 
place  engaged  in  furnishing  lodging  to  tran- 
sients, guests  or  any  motion  pictxire  house, 
theater,   sports   arena,    stadium,   exhibition 


hall,  or  other  public  place  of  amusement  cmt 
entertainment,  or  any  retail  shop,  depart- 
ment store,  market,  drugstore,  gasoline  sta- 
tion, or  other  public  place  which  keeps  goods 
for  sale,  or  any  restaiirant,  lunchroom,  lunch 
counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  pubUc  place 
engaged  in  selling  food  for  consumption  on 
the  premises,  or  any  other  establishment 
where  goods,  services,  faculties,  privileges, 
advantages,  or  accommodations  are  held  out 
to  the  public  for  sale,  use,  rent  or  hire,  shaU 
directly  or  indirectly  publish,  circulate.  Issue, 
display,  post  or  mall  any  notice,  advertise- 
ment, or  written  or  printed  communication 
to  the  effect  that  any  of  the  goods,  services, 
facilities,  privileges,  advantages  or  accom- 
modations of  such  pubUc  establishment  shall 
be  refused,  withheld  from,  or  denied  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  or  withhold,  deny,  or  at- 
tempt to  withhold  or  deny,  or  deprive  or  at- 
tempt to  deprive,  or  Interfere  or  attempt  to 
intefere,  or  Intimidate,  threaten  or  coerce 
any  person  with  a  purpose  of  interfering 
with,  or  punish  or  attempt  to  punish  any 
person,  or  incite  or  aid  or  abet  any  person, 
to  segregate  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
customers  on  account  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin." 

Redesignate  sections  5  and  6  as  sections 
6  and  7  respectively. 

On  page  7,  line  21,  Insert  after  the  comma 
(.)  the  words  "or  section  5". 

On  page  8,  line  20,  insert  after  the  number 
"4",  the  words  "or  section  6". 

On  page  9,  line  12,  insert  after  the  number 
"4",  the  words  "or  section  5". 

Amendment  No.  135 

On  page  7,  line  7.  immediately  after  "(a) ", 
insert  the  following:  "directly  or  indirectly 
publish,  circulate.  Issue,  display,  post,  or 
mall  any  notice,  advertisement,  or  written 
or  printed  communication,  to  the  effect  that 
any  of  the  goods,  services,  facilities,  privi- 
leges, advantages,  or  accommodations  of  any 
public  establishment  to  which  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  apply  shall  be  refused, 
withheld  from,  or  denied  to  any  person  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  or  (b)". 

Redesignate  "(b)".  "(c)",  "(d)"  and  "(e)" 
m  section  4  as  "(c)",  "(d)",  "(e)"  and  "(f)" 
respectively. 

Amendment  No.  136 

On  page  7,  line  7,  between  lines  3  and  4, 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  (c)  The  enumeration  of  any  public  estab- 
lishment listed  in  clause  (l),  (2).  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
exclude  the  application  of  such  subsection 
to  any  other  public  establishment  not  listed 
in  such  clause  which  Is  similar  to  such 
enumerated  establishment." 


MONETARY  EXPANSION  PAR 

SOUNDER  SOLUTION   THAN  DEF- 
ICITS TO  ECONOMIC  STAGNATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  among 
many  economists  as  to  whether  the  econ- 
omy can  best  be  stimulated  by  deliberate, 
calculated,  planned  deficits  or  by  follow- 
ing a  monetary  policy  of  expanding  the 
supply  of  money. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone,  of 
course,  that  if  the  money  supply  is  in- 
creased or  if  a  deficit  is  incurred  it  will 
tend  to  be  expansionary  and  inflationary 
if  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  and  plant 
facilities  are  being  used  at  near  capacity. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  the  economy  can 
be  expanded  by  these  means  if  there  is 
substantial  unemployment  and  if  there  is 
a  slack  in  the  use  of  productive  facilities. 


Mr.  President,  recently  a  very  inter- 
esting study  was  made  by  a  number  of 
economists,  and  brought  together  in  a 
fine  paper  for  the  Journal  of  Political 
Econcmiy  by  an  outstanding  and  unusual 
banker.  Beryl  Sprinkel.  Mr.  Sprinkel  is 
vice  president  of  the  Harris  Trust  It  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sprinkel  refers  to  a  recent  study 
by  Michael  E.  Levy  of  the  Division  of 
Econcmiic  Research,  National  Industrial 
Cwiference  Board,  which  shows  that  for 
various  Western  countries — in  fact,  for 
all  countries  for  which  there  is  compara- 
tive data — there  is  no  correlation  be- 
tween economic  expansion  and  the  size 
of  deficits.  A  country,  merely  by  re- 
ducing taxes  and  increasing  spending, 
will  not  achieve  econ(Mnic  expansion,  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  decade 
1950  to  1960  in  the  industrial  countries 
for  which  statistics  are  available. 

This  was  a  competent  study  by  a  re- 
sponsible economist.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
only  one  of  this  kind  using  this  data 
that  has  been  made. 

This  economist  has  found  that  there  is 
no  correlation  between  budget  deficits 
and  growth.  In  some  countries  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  gross  national 
product  which  has  corresponded  with 
the  increase  in  deficits.  There  has  been 
a  stimulation  of  the  economy  by  what  we 
might  achieve  by  cutting  taxes  and  in- 
creasing spending  in  certain  cases.  In 
other  countries  it  has  been  shown  that 
there  has  been  a  negative  correlation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  startling 
statistics  with  respect  to  what  hmjpens 
when  the  money  sun>ly  Is  increased.  It 
has  been  found  there  is  an  almost  precise 
correlation  between  the  increase  in  the 
money  supply  and  the  increase  in  the 
real  gross  national  product.  The  study 
confirms  this,  and  confirms  it  most  im- 
pressively. 

It  shows  the  money  supply  In  Japan, 
between  1955  and  1960  increased  by  13.7 
percent.  In  Italy  it  increased  by  10.5 
percent.  In  Germany  it  increased  by 
10.2  percent.  In  France  it  increased  by 
9.9  percent.  In  Canada  it  Increased  by 
3.4  percent.  In  the  United  Kingdom  it 
increased  by  2.1  percent.  In  the  United 
States  it  increased  by  OJO  percent. 

The  gross  national  product  correlated 
remarkably  with  the  money  supply.  The 
increase  for  Japan  was  11,2  percent. 
For  France  the  increase  was  10.8  percent; 
Germany.  9.2  percent;  Italy.  7.6  percent; 
Canada,  5.8  percent;  the  United  King- 
dom, 5.7  percent;  the  United  States,  4.9 
percent. 

The  degree  of  increase  in  the  national 
gross  product  and  the  degree  of  stimula- 
tion of  the  economy  correspond  very 
closely. 

So.  Mr.  Sprinkel  concludes,  studies 
support  the  argiunent  of  the  need  for  the 
monetary  change. 

He  points  out  also  that  it  is  one  kind 
of  economic  stimulation  we  can  achieve 
without  requiring  the  painful  process  of 
executive  recmnmendation  and  congres- 
sional action. 

He  points  out  that  the,  principal  func- 
tion of  a  central  bank  is  to  control  the 
quantity  of  bank  reserves  and  the  quan- 
tity of  money.  He  refers  to  a  recent 
study  by  Milton  Friedman  and  Anna 
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Sehwarts  m  presi  nting  very  strosig  evi- 
dence that  the  <Maaal  eequence  in  the 
United  States  coi  flrme  this  argument. 

Ttyen  is  Jurt  a  oe  more  aspect  of  this 
study  which  I  t  Link  is  most  startling. 
Ifr.  I^nrinkel  poii  ts  out  the  correspond- 
ence between  tb  i  monetary  supply  in- 
crease and  the  in<  rease  in  industrial  pro- 
duction is  1  for  1  in  Japan.  Italy. 
Germany.  Frano:.  Canada,  the  United 
g<«yrfn.»i  and  th »  United  States. 

Let  me  very  qu  ckly  run  down  the  list. 
Between  1966  aid  1961  Japan  had  an 
increase  in  the  m  >ney  suiwly  of  14.1  per- 
cent; in  industrii  1  producU<».  20.4  par- 
cent.  For  Italy  the  increase  in  the 
money  supi^  wa  i  12  percent  and  in  in- 
dustrial product  on  10.1  peromt.  In 
Ocrmany  it  was  1  L.6  percent  and  7.6  per- 
cent, icspeetivdy  In  Prance  it  was  10.9 
pereoit  and  7.6  lercent.  In  Canada.  6 
percent  and  3.1  i  ercoit.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  was  '  .2  perea\t  and  2.5  per- 
cent. 

The  United  Sts  tes  had  the  smallest  in- 
crease in  the  noney  supply  and  the 
smallest  increase  in  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

Purthetnore.  Jiis  production  study 
tjbem*  another  fact  that  may  help 
allay  fears.  Here  is  no  correlation 
between  the  incease  in  money  supply 
and  the  coat  of  Ui  ing. 

Japan  bad  tte  biggest  Increase  in 
money  supply  an  1  a  relatively  moderate 
increase  in  the  eo  It  of  living.  Francehad 
the  largest  inerei  se  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  alMOt  an  arerage  increase  in  the 
money  supidy. 

There  is  one  other  pcrint  I  want  to 
stress,  and  that  isi  that  the  Increase  in  the 
money  supply  s  wold  not  be  confused 
with  an  increase  in  interest  rates.  Ttoe 
fact  is  that  in  Jppan  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial inereaae  in  interest  rates  that 
corresponded  wltp  the  increase  in  money 
supply. 

The  fact  is  thit  the  central  bank,  or. 
United  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bof  rd,  could  act  as  a  very 
Important  stlmu  snt  of  our  economy  by 
increasing  the  nkoney  supply,  and  par- 
tleulaxly  at  a  tin  e  like  the  present  when 
there  Is  heavy  ui  [employment  and  a  real 
slack  in  our  Goi  emment. 

Tlie  eonclnsioiis  of  Mr.  Sprinkel  are 
particularly  sign  flcant: 


eonocmeq  wltb  ladtielng  more  rapid 

In    the    UJ3.    economy 

attention  on  atlmulating 

1  stber  than  loereaatng  the 

deficit.    8o  long  a* 

Is  severely  restricted  due 

inflation,  gold  losses,  or 

will  probably  be  no  rapid 


Ooveriment 


sboold  eoneentrati 
miiiMMitai  I  glim  lb 
ataa  of  tbe 

monetary  growth 
either  to  fear  of 
other  reason 
in 


B,  thej  e 
spend  tng, 


This  is  exacti: 
the  Federal 
increasing 
Z^^  percent, 
sating  action  o| 
sopi^,  this  is 
cantly  adverse 

Continuing 


since   there 
slack  In  both 
tbe  UJB.  eeonomy 
would 
rmtl 


the  inhibitory  force  at 

Reserve  Board's  action  in 

redissount  rates  fnun  3  to 

Uqless  there  is  a  compen- 

increasing  the  m<mey 

tfolng  to  have  a  signlfl- 

c  lect. 

w  th  the  conclusions: 


eilsts   substantial   economlo 

labir  and  capital  resources  In 

more  rapid  monetary  es- 

bfltlany  result  prlmarfly  In 

growth. 

Of  coarse,  thik  is  what  we  all  want. 


Continuing  with  the  conclusions: 

Although  several  European  monetary  au- 
thorities have  argued  that  the  United  States 
diould  follow  a  restrictive  monetary  policy 
In  order  to  solve  the  VS.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  It  Is  clear  from  the  mone- 
tary growth  trends  abroad  that  such  policies 
have  not  been  followed  there. 

If  the  maintenance  of  full  employment 
of  labor  and  capital  resources  with  rela- 
tively stable  prices  proves  to  be  inconsistent 
with  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
serious  thought  should  be  given  to  amend- 
ing the  International  Institutional  frame- 
work that  creates  tbe  contradiction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  and  relatively  brief 
study  by  Mr.  Beryl  Sprinkel  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Rajinvs  ECDiromc  OaowTR  Rates  and  Fis- 
CAL-MOirrrABT  PoLicns 

(By  Beryl  W.  SprlnkeV  Harris  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Chicago) 

I.   ALTXEMATIVX  ■XFLANATIONS 

In  an  effort  to  evolve  policies  for  stimu- 
lating lagging  UJB.  economic  growth,  consid- 
erable attention  has  been  devoted  to  exam- 
ining why  the  UJB.  economy  has  grown  less 
in  recent  years  than  has  that  of  other  highly 
Industrlallaed  countries.    It  Is  a  well-accept- 
ed principle  in  eoooomlcs  that  a  country's 
growth  rate  depends  both  on  the  pace  of  in- 
creases in  capacity  to  produce  and  on  wheth- 
er it  is  raising  or  lowering  the  proportion  of 
Its  capacity  actiially  In  use.     Potential  for 
economic  growth  is  determined  by  the  ex- 
pansion in  capacity  but.  particularly  in  the 
shorter  run.  changes  in  the  degree  of  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  may  be  a  very  Important 
determinant  of  actual  growth.    Potential  for 
economic  growth  is  oontrcdled  by  changes  In 
supply  factors  such  as  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  labor  force,  average  hours  of  wwk,  the 
stock  of  capital,  the  state  of  technology,  and 
the  efficiency  with  which  resotuxea  are  com- 
bined.   The  degree  of  utilization  of  resources 
Is  determined  primarily  by  the  volume  of  to- 
tal demand,  that  is,  whether  or  not  demand 
is  large  enough  to  utilize  available  resources 
at  existing  prices.    There  also  appears  to  be 
interplay  between  demand-and-supply  forces 
since  a  high  state  of  demand  may  tend,  un- 
der some  conditions,  to  create  Incentives  to 
further    expand    capacity    for    production. 
Some  analysts  have  properly  dted  the  more 
favorable  tax  structure  applied  to  savings 
and  investments  In  many  countries  abroad 
as  an  explanation  for  the  higher  rates  of 
growth    in   productive    capacity.      Also   the 
possibility  for  many  countries  to  embark  on 
postwar  economic  expansion  by  incorporat- 
ing   technology    already    applied    elsewhere 
made  possible  a  rapid  growth  In  capacity. 
Yet  these  advantages  would  not  have  led  to 
higher  actual  economic  growth  tmless  total 
spending  had  been  sufficient  to  utilize  avail- 
able resovircea.     Since  total  demands  have 
been    InsulBciettt    to    utlllae    all    resources 
at    prevailing    prices    in    the    UJ3.    econ- 
omy during  the  past  6  years,  attention  has 
turned  to  analysis  of  comparative  fiscal  poli- 
cies as  measured  by  the  relative  alae  of  budg- 
et deficits. 

This  paper  win  briefly  review  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  deficit  spending  hypothesis, 
an  implication  of  the  income-expenditure 
theory,  and  present  data  and  arguments 
supporting  an  alternative  maiietary-^>end- 
Ing  hypothesis.  Due  perhaps  to  the  dUBcul- 
ty  of  achieving  comparability  In  budget  data 


between  nations.  Uttle  published  research 
on  this  subject  exists.  An  unpublished,  but 
widely  circulated,  study  by  Andrew  Oantt 
compared  th*  "oonaolldated  cash  budget" 
for  the  Central  Oovernments  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  United  Kingdom.  France,  and 
West  Germany  over  the  past  several  years 
and  concluded  that  the  European  countries 
experienced  more  frequent  cumulative  budg- 
et deficits  than  did  the  United  SUtes.*  A 
recent  study  by  Michael  E.  Levy,  Division  of 
Economic  Research.  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  makes  a  comparison  of  gen- 
eral government  activities  (central,  state, 
and  local)  on  a  natlonal-lncome-accounts 
basis  for  all  Western  countries  for  which 
currently  available  statistics  are  approxi- 
mately comparable.*  Data  are  provided  for 
six  Eiiropean  countries.  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  The  data  indicate  that  "Can- 
ada. France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
had  at  least  as  many,  or  more,  and  larger 
cumulative  deficlU  dxulng  the  1950's  than 
the  United  States — ^whether  measured  in  re- 
lation to  total  govenunent  expenditure  or  as 
a  percentage  of  national  prodxict.  In  con- 
trast. Austria,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  and 
Portugal  have  run  significant  cumulative 
surpluses  and  have  had  few.  if  any,  budget 
deficits."  *  Hence  the  wide  variation  in 
budget  practices  made  possible  a  test  of  the' 
deficit-spending  hypothesis. 

The  Levy  study  correlated  the  real  growth 
rates  of  six  E^iropean  countries.  Canada,  and 
the  United  Stotes.  for  the  years  1950-60  with 
their  ciunulatlve  budget  surpluses  or  deficits, 
measxu-ed  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product.  The  resulting  scatter  "does  not 
indicate  any  systematic  relationship  between 
budget  deficits  and  growth.  Rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  well  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
United  States  was  associated  with  significant 
surpluses  in  the  case  of  Austria,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Portugal,  and  with  substantial 
cumulative  deficits  in  the  case  of  France. 
Similarly,  much  lower  rates  of  economic 
growth  coincided  with  cumulative  budget 
svu-pluses  for  Norway  and  with  cumulative 
budget  deficits  for  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States."*  Levy  also  correlated 
the  cumulative  budget  siu-pluses  or  deficits 
with  the  rate  of  inflation  during  1S50-60  and 
observed  no  significant  relationship.  He 
concluded  that  "the  limited,  and  admittedly 
crude,  empirical  evidence  presented  here 
does  not  support  current  pronouncements 
and  prescriptions  that  larger  deficits — or 
lower-saving  budget  structures — as  such, 
will  almost  automatically  result  in  accele- 
rated economic  growth  over  the  years."* 

One  of  the  conceptual  diffl::ulties  that  com- 
plicate the  testing  of  the  deficit-spending 
hypothesis  Is  the  fact  that,  even  if  a  deficit 
tends  to  stimulate  spending,  it  is  also  true 
that  depressed  economic  activity  which  re- 
duces revenues  will  tend  to  create  a  dMclt. 
In  other  words,  causation  may  run  In  both 
directions:  from  the  deficit  to  spending  and 
from  spending  to  a  deficit.  It  Is  clear,  for 
example,  that  In  recent  years  United  States 
budget  deficits  have  been  larger  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  economy  oper- 
ated  at   full-employment   levels  of   output 


*  The  views  expressed  are  those  of  the  au- 
thor and  not  necessarily  the  ofllclal  views  of 
the  Harris  Ttust  &  Savings  Bank. 


■  The  findings  of  the  Oantt  study  were 
sununarized  In  an  address  by  Robert  C.  Tur- 
ner, assistant  director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
before  the  Midwest  Economic  Association, 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  Apr.  12.  1962.  After  summa- 
rizing the  Oantt  study.  Mr.  Turner  stated.  "It 
may  not  be  an  unrelated  accident  that  \m- 
employment  is  very  low  in  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  and  that  their  growth  rate  Is 
much  greater  than  our  own." 

*  "Cycles,  Orowth.  and  Discretionary  Budg- 
et Policy"  Business  Record  (Kattooal  Indus- 
trial Conference  Bofud.  Inc.,  July  1962). 

•Ibid.  p.  11. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

*  Ibid. 
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even  though  it  la  not  dear  that  the  existing 
deficits  raised  total  demands. 

An  alternative  hypothesis  that  purports  to 
explain  spending  increaaea  Is  based  upon  the 
quantity  theory  of  money.  The  quantity 
theory  hypothesis  Implies  that  there  should 
exist  a  close  correlation  between  the  rates 
of  increase  in  the  money  supply  in  various 
countries  and  the  corresponding  increases 
In  total  spending.  This  hypothesis  could  be 
consistent  with  the  deficit  explanation  if  in 
fact  variations  in  monetary  growth  resulted 
only  from  differences  in  deficits  financed  by 
new  money.  However,  if  either  the  varying 
sized  deficits  were  not  financed  with  new 
money  or  monetary  growth  rates  differed  be- 
cause of 'variations  In  the  rate  of  monetary 
expansion  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  two  hypotheses  do  not  have  identi- 
cal implications. 

Studies  of  monetary  expansion  within  the 
United  States  support  the  argiunent  that 
monetary  changes  are  closely  correlated  with 
spending  changes.''  Although  some  contend 
that  spending  changes  bring  forth  changes 
in  the  money  supply,  rather  than  primarily 
vice  versa,  that  contention  is  inconsistent 
with  recognition  that  the  principal  function 
of  a  central  bank  Is  to  control  the  quantity 
of  bank  reserves  and  the  quantity  of  money. 
Furthermore,  a  recent  study  by  Milton  Frled- 
nutn  and  Anna  Schwarts  presents  very  strong 
evidence  that  the  causal  sequence  In  the 
United  States  r\ms  primarily  in  the  opposite 
directions.*  If  monetary  changes  do  in  fact 
cause  spending  changes,  then  it  should  be 
possible  to  explain  varying  rates  of  spending 
increases  abroad  by  reference  to  varying 
monetary  growth  rates,  regardless  of  tax 
structures  and  deficits. 

n.    MONXTAKT   GHOWTH   AND  RELATED  ECONOMIC 
VABIABLES 

Readily  available  information  published  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  <|oes  in 
fact  support  the  hypothesis  that  money  has 
placed  a  causal  role.*  Comparison  of  the 
rank  order  of  rates  of  monetary  expansion 
In  the  seven  most  advanced  industrial  and 
largely  free  market  countries  from  1955  to 
1960  with  the  rank  order  of  rate  of  Increase 
of  gross  national  product  shows  high  rank 
correlation  between  the  two"  (table  1). 
Only  the  order  of  France  and  Italy  was 
transposed  In  the  GNP  series  as  compared  to 
the  rank   order  of  countries   by  monetary 

«See  Clark  Warbiu-ton,  "The  Misplaced 
Emphasis  in  Contemporary  Business  Fluctu- 
ations Theory,"  Journal  of  Business,  yry 
(1946),  pp.  199-220:  Milton  Friedman  and 
David  Melselman.  "The  RelaUve  SUbility  of 
Monetary  Velocity  and  the  Investment  Multi- 
plier in  the  United  States,  1897-1968"  (to  be 
published  by  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit);  and  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel,  "Effects  of 
Monetary  Change  and  Some  Implications  for 
Monetary  Policy,"  State  of  the  Economy  and 
Policies  for  Full  Employment,  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Joint  Econamlc  Committee  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  OovAnment  Printing  Office, 
Aug.  7-10,  13-17.  2<t  21.  and  22,  1962),  pp. 
433-438. 

*  "Money  and  Business  Cycles,"  Conference 
on  Monetary  Economics  (sponsored  by  Unl- 

j,  versltles-National  Bureau  Committee  for 
Economic  Research,  Apr.  13  and  16,  1962). 
(Study  published  as  a  supplement  to  the 
February  1963  Review  of  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics.) 

*  International  Monetary  Fund.  Interna- 
tional Financial  Statistics,  August  1962. 

"Complete  GNP  data  for  1961  were  un- 
fortunately not  avalUble,  hence  the  use  of 
the  6-year  period  1966-60.  Current  rather 
than  real  GNP  was  used  In  all  cases  since  a 
meas\u-e  of  change  in  total  spending  was  de- 
sired. Similar  computations  were  made  for 
several  smaller  countries;  the  resulting  rank 
correlation  was  somewhat  lower  than  for  the 
above  seven  major  countries. 


growth.  In  view  of  the  inevitable  variation 
in  qviallty  of  data  and  tha  possibility  that 
definitions  of  data  may  vary  somewhat  be- 
tween countries,  the  rank  correlation  is  sur- 
prisingly high." 

Tablx  1. — Com-pound  annual  rates  of 
increase  1955-60^ 


Money  supply: 

Japan 

Italy. 

Germany 

France 

Canada 


Percent 

—  18.7 
._-  10.6 
.__  10.2 

—  9.9 
3.4 


United  Kingdom 2. 1 

United  States .9 

Gross  national  product: 

Japan n.  3 

France 10. 8 

Germany 9. 2 

Italy 7. 6 

Canada 5.  g 

United  Kingdom 6. 7 

United  States 4.9 

>  Moderate  shifts  in  the  base  dates  of  both 
series  did  not  substantially  affect  the  high 
rank  correlation. 

Rapid  spending  Increases  will  lead  to  rapid 
Increases  in  either  real  output  or  prices,  de- 


pending on  the  state  of  available  resources. 
If  full  employment  of  reso\irces  exists  and 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  increasing  pro- 
duction, spending  increases  will  bring  pri- 
marily inflation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ec- 
onomic slack  exists  and  opportunities  for 
Increasing  productivity  and  the  employment 
of  factors  of  production  are  substantial, 
spending  Increases  will  bring  forth  primarily 
output  Increases. 

The  rank  order  of  monetary  expansion 
and  Industrial  production  Increase  for  the 
same  countries  from  1966  to  1961  is  Iden- 
Ucal.  thereby  suggesting  that  there  were 
substantial  potential  resowces  to  meet 
spending  pressures  resulting  from  mone- 
tary growth  with  increased  physical  output 
in  the  industrial  sectors  of  the  econo- 
mies. Since  supply  conditions  were  unusu- 
ally favorable  In  recent  years,  it  is  iinllkely 
that  foreign  nations  can  continue  the  rates 
of  industrial  growth  achieved  In  the  past  6 
years.  Nor  does  recent  growth  in  XJJS.  ca- 
pacity for  production  suggest  a  potential 
growth  in  production  similar  to  that 
achieved  by  the  top  foiu-  countries  listed  in 
table  2. 


Table  2. — Monetary  expansion,  industrial  production,  inflation,  and  interest  rates 

(In  percent] 


Country 


Japan „. 

Italy 

Qennany 

France 

Canada 

United  KbiKdom. 
United  States 


Compound  annual  rates  of  increase 


Money 
supply, 
1956-61 


+14.1 

+1Z0 

+11.6 

+10.9 

+6.0 

+2.2 

+1.2 


Industrial 

production, 

1956-61 


"+20.4 
+10.1 
+7.6 
+7.6 
+3.1 
+Z5 
+2.4 


Cost  of 
living, 
1956-61 


+3.3 
+1.9 
+2.2 
+6.6 
+1.9 
+2.7 
+1.9 


Avorasp  rates  of  Interest,  1067-61 


(Bank  loan  rate)  8.18. 
(Oovemment  bond  yield)  S.TS. 
(Mortgage  bond  yield)  6.4. 
(Oovemment  bond  yield)  6.4Z 
(Oovemment  bond  yield  4.65. 
(Oovemment  bond  yield)  6.29. 
(Oovemment  bond  yield)  3.78. 


1  Manu&M^urlng  production  (industrial  production  is  not  reported). 


The  cotmtrles  with  the  more  rapid  rates  of 
monetary  growth  also  tended  to  have  the 
most  Infiation,  but  the  rank  correlation  is 
not  strong,  as  Indicated  In  table  2. 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  rapid  mone- 
tary growth  will  lead  to  low  interest  rates. 
Yet  if  monetary  growth  does  In  fact  stimulate 
total  spending.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  con- 
sequent higher  rate  of  spending  will  generate 
a  strong  demand  for  money  and  therefore 
result  In  higher  rather  than  lower  Interest 
rates.  Observation  of  the  rank  correlation 
in  table  2  suggests  that  countries  that  tend  to 
have  high  rates  of  monetary  growth  also  have 
high,  rather  than  low,  interest  rates.  Un- 
fortunately, the  rate  series  readily  available 
for  the  various  countries  are  not  identical. 
Also  it  must  be  recognized  that  many  factors 
affect  the  level  of  Interest  rates  besides  the 
rate  of  economic  growth.  For  example,  vary- 
ing rates  of  inflation  could  account  for  some 
of  the  observed  difference  In  Interest  rates. 
Nonetheless,  interest-rate  data  In  table  2 
strongly  suggest  that  high  rates  of  monetary 
growth  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  low  In- 
terest rates,  even  when  inflationary  pressures 
are  relatively  mild,  as  was  the  case  In  most 
of  the  countries  considered.  Thus,  interest 
rates  appear  to  be  primarily  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic activity  rather  than  a  cause. 


m.   CONCLUSION 


"In  the  January  1960  l«uBue  of  Interna- 
tional Financial  Statistics,  p.  v,  money  is  de- 
fined as  "currency  and  deposit  money  held  by 
the  domestic  non-Government  sector."  Cur- 
rency consists  of  notes  and  coin  in  current 
use.  Deposit  money  means  deposits  unre- 
strictedly exchangeable  on  demand  into  cur- 
rency at  par  and  without  penalty.  Year-end 
data  for  the  money  supply  were  used  since 
the  average  quantity  in  circulation  during 
the  year  was  not  available. 


The  above  data  and  point  of  view  are  not 
conclusive  but  are  highly  suggestive  and 
deserve  further  investigation.  Before  em- 
barking upon  either  a  vast  Government  ex- 
penditure program  or  substantial  planned 
deficits  resulting  from  massive  tax  reduc- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  spurring  demands, 
it  would  appear  appropriate  to  investigate 
fxu-ther  the  possibility  of  stimulating  gross 
national  product  through  greater  monetary 
expansion.  The  data  suggest  that  greater 
monetary  growth  is  more  likely  to  stimulate 
total  spending  than  is  a  larger  Federal  deficit. 
Nonetheless,  incentive-oriented  tax  reduc- 
tions and  reforms  could  play  an  important 
role  in  stimulating  capacity  to  produce. 
Stimulation  of  demand  by  monetary  change 
is  much  easier  to  achieve  since  monetary 
growth  can  be  determined  by  Federal  Reserve 
Board  action  rather  than  administration  and 
congressional  action.  An  Implication  of  the 
money-^Mndlng  hypothesis  Is  that  a  large 
Federal  deficit  financed  out  of  savings  Is 
likely  to  have  only  a  nominal  stimulating  ef- 
fect upon  total  spending  whereas  slsable 
monetary  growth,  financing  either  the  public 
or  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  would 
yield  an  increase  in  total  demand.  The 
above  evidence  supports  the  argiunent  that 
Insofar  as  inadequate  total  demand  Is  the 
critical  factor  limiting  economic  growth,  the 
money  supply  rather  than  the  Oovemment 
deficit  is  tbe  relevant  policy  variable  which 
should  be  adjusted. 

To  summarize,  the  above  evidence  appears 
to  support  the  following  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  UJB.  economy: 

1.  Those  concerned  with  inducing  more 
rapid  spending  increases  in  the  U.8.  econ- 
omy should  concentrate  attention  on  stim- 
ulating monetary  growth  rather  than  In- 
creasing the  slse  of  the  Oovemment  deficit. 
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economic   growth   In- 
money  supply  would  prob- 
qoth  long-  and  short-term 
and  hence  tend  to  re- 
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WI  X    NOT   BTThSUlATE 
MO  7E7   BUPPliZ  J8   EX- 


TAX    COT 
X7NLEEB 
PANX2BD 

Ifr.  PBOXMiIre.  Bfr.  President,  on 
another  nibjeet  related  to  this  one,  Mr. 
Smlnkel  also  nu  de  a  speech  at  the  Sixth 
Annual  Keonom  e  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Industria  ,  Conference  Board  an 
Maj  16.  IStS,  1 1  New  York,  under  the 
title  *FlBanelng  ft 'ConstnictlTe  I>eflclt,"* 


in  ntddi  he  pot  ited  oat  it  is  Imperative. 


if  we  hsye  a  tai 


1  I 


cut  whldi  increases  the 


deficit,  that  It  should  be  financed  by  in- 
creasing the  money  supply ;  that  we  hare 
a  rate  of  money  supply  increase  of  be- 
tween 3  and  5  percent;  that  in  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  constant  cor- 
relation between  the  rate  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  the  increase  in  money  supply, 
which  has  been  corroborated  by  many 
eareful,  thoughtful,  and  responsible 
economists. 

So  it  does  little  good  for  the  President 
to  recommend  a  tax  cut,  or  the  Congress 
to  enact  it,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
does  not  increase  the  money  supply  at  a 
time  when  we  need  stimtilatlon  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  summary  of  the  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Beryl  Sprinlcel  be  printed 
in  the  Recom)  at  this  point;  and  I  thanlc 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  permitting 
me  to  speak  before  he  makes  a  very  im- 
portant speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FDfAJfcXMG  A  "Cotnnvcrrvrm  DariciT" 
(By  Dr.  Beryl  W.  Sprlnkel,  vice  president  and 
economist.  Harris  Tnut  &  Savings  Bank, 
presented  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Economic 
Conference  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  New  York  City,  May  16, 
IMS) 

SVMMAKT 

The  fundamental  question  with  respect  to 
financing  a  deficit  Is  "Should  It  be  financed 
by  savings,  by  new  money,  or  by  some  com- 
bination of  the  two?"  With  respect  to  this 
issue  two  subsidiary  questions  arise:  (1)  Is 
it  merely  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  which 
is  most  important  with  respect  to  its  stimu- 
lating effect  or  does  the  method  of  financing 
make  a  difference?  (2)  Is  total  private 
spending  cm  goods  and  services  principally 
a  fvmction  of  monetary  change  and  Is  this 
change  dependent  or  independent  of  the 
size  of  the  prevaUing  Federal  deficit? 

Despite  alltime  highs  in  economic  activity, 
many  argue  the  economy  has  not  performed 
satisfactorUy  in  recent  years  becaiise  of  the 
persistence  of  excessive  economic  slack  rep- 
resenting unemployed  labor  and  capitaL  Al- 
though D.S.  capacity  for  growth  has  con- 
tinued to  rise,  actvial  production  has  not 
kept  pace  with  capacity.  Potential  for  eco- 
nomic growth  is  determined  by  changes  in 
real  supply  factors  such  as  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  labor  force,  average  hours 
of  work,  the  stock  of  capital,  the  state  of 
technology  and  the  efficiency  with  which  re- 
sources are  combined.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  degree  of  utlltzatl<«>  of  these  resources  is 
determined  prlnclpaUy  by  the  volimie  of 
total  demand.  Since  1957,  persistent  eco- 
nomic slack  suggests  that  there  has  been 
insufficient  demand  to  utilize  all  our  re- 
sources. Therefore,  the  tax  cut  and  the  re- 
sulting deficit  is  touted  as  a  means  for 
providing  longran  incentives  which  will  ex- 
pand productive  capacity  and  also  provide 
a  stimulant  to  overall  total  demands.  If 
the  method  of  financing  has  a  bearing  on 
how  stimulative  a  tax  cut  will  be,  present 
economic  patterns  dictate  financing  in  a  way 
that  will  stimulate  growth  in  total  demands 
to  enable  the  economy  to  move  toward  full 
employment  of  labor  and  capital  resources. 

The  evidence  supporting  the  argument 
that  deficits  are  stimulating  and  svirpluses 
are  restraining,  irrespective  of  the  method 
of  finance.  Is  hard  to  come  by.  Yet,  the  ar- 
giments  tend  to  be  accepted  as  gospel.  It 
is  frequently  argued  that  adverse  budget 
swings  during  economic  recoveries  have 
thwarted  tvH  economic  recovery.  Yet.  our 
tax  system  has  been  essentially  unchanged 
in  the  past  three  economic  recoveries  and 


the  first  recovery  was  excellent  whereas  the 
latter  two  were  unaattsfaetory.  Further- 
more, the  biMget  swing  as  a  percentage  of 
ONP  growth  was  tba  largest  during  the  most 
satisfactory  recovery  and  least  during  the 
present  expansion.  Correlation  between  the 
budget  position  and  the  aeoompanying  ONP 
change  amounts  to  -1-0.39  according  to  a 
recent  study  by  Oeorge  Ttorborgh  of  the 
Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute. 
This  data  is  contrary  to  the  general  argu- 
ment that  defldte  encourage  expimslons  and 
surpliises  exert  reetralnt  since  deficits  are 
associated  with  weak  ONP  performance  and 
surpluses  with  strong  trends  in  ONP.  Even 
when  the  budget  poeitlon  Is  correlated  with 
economic  trends  6  months  later,  the  correla- 
tion shows  no  stetlstlcal  significance.  Turn- 
ing to  international  oompculsons,  Michael 
Levy  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  investigated  budget-economic  growth 
date  for  six  European  countries.  Canada  and 
the  United  Stotes  for  years  1950-60.  He 
concluded  that  the  correlation  "does  not  in- 
dicate any  systematic  relationship  between 
budget  deficite  and  growth.  Rapid  economic 
growth  well  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Dnited 
Stetes  was  associated  with  significant  sur- 
plTJses  m  the  case  of  Austria.  The  Nether- 
lands, and  Portugal,  and  with  substantial 
cumulative  deflclte  in  the  case  of  France. 
Similarly,  much  lower  ratea  of  economic 
growth  coincide  with  cumulative  budget 
deficite  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  Stetes."  He  also  concluded  that 
"limited  and  admittedly  crude,  empirical 
evidence  presented  does  not  support  cur- 
rent pronouncemente  and  preecriptions  that 
larger  deficits,  as  such,  wUl  almost  auto- 
matically result  in  accelerated  economic 
growth  over  the  years." 

In  sununary  we  must  conclude  that  eco- 
nomic evidence  for  both  the  United  Stetes 
and  foreign  coxintries  does  not  support  the 
thesis  that  large  deficite  per  se  will  stimulate 
economic  activity  and  large  surpluses  wlU 
act  as  a  depressant.  There  are  two  possible 
reasons  why  this  should  be  the  case:  (1)  The 
budget  Impact  may  be  submerged  by  other 
factors,  and  (2)  Federal  budgete  may  not 
have  the  impact  that  is  widely  claimed.  My 
own  view  Is  that  If  the  stimtilatlve  effect  of 
a  deficit  were  substantial.  lrreq;>ective  of  the 
method  of  finance,  the  empirical  support 
would  be  stronger  than  is  actually  the  case. 
Therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  search  elsewhere 
for  the  basic  determinant  of  totel  private 
demands. 

The  quantity  theory  of  money  argues 
there  is  a  close  positive  correlation  between 
changes  in  money  and  changes  in  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  the  private  sector 
on  goods  and  services.  A  recent  study  by 
Milton  Friedman  and  David  Melselman  found 
a  0.985  correlation  between,  annual  volimies 
of  money  and  spending,  and  they  concluded 
money  was  the  major  factor  affecting  total 
spending.  A  study  by  niedman  and 
Schwarta  demonstrated  that  the  stock  of 
money  displays  systematic  cyclical  behavior 
with  reduced  monetaly  growth  preceding  re- 
cessions and  higher  monetery  growth  pre- 
ceding recoveries.  In  a  recent  article  by  the 
author  published  in  the  AprU  issue  of  the 
"Journal  of  Political  Economy,"  it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  a  comparison  between  mone- 
tary growth  for  the  seven  most  advanced 
Industrial  and  largely  free  market  coimtries 
and  spending  growth  in  recent  yean  shows 
high  rank  correlation.  Those  countries  en- 
Joying  the  highest  rate  of  monetary  growth 
had  the  largest  increase  In  gross  national 
product  and  also  the  highest  interest  rates. 
Increased  economic  activity  Initiated  by 
monetary  growth  apparently  promoted  high 
dmnands  for  funds  which  resulted  In 
higher  rates  of  Interest  despite  the  easier 
monetary  policy.  There  waa  very  Uttle  re- 
lation between  monetary  growth  and  infla- 
tion for  the  time  span  examined  even 
though  over  longer  periods  tha  relation  Is 
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closer.  In  summary  the  evidence  appears 
overwhelming  that  monetary  growth  luks  a 
direct    Impact    on    private   spending.     The 

monetary  hypothesis  would  be  consistent 
with  the  deficit  explanation  only  If  in  fact 
monetary  growth  variations  resulted  only 
from  differing  rates  of  new  money  financed 
deficite.  However,  if  either  the  varying 
sized  deficite  were  not  financed  with  newly 
created  money  or  if  monetary  growth  rates 
differed  because  of  variations  in  monetary 
expansion  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
,omy,  the  two  hypotheses  would  not  have 
identical  implications. 

The  date  strongly  suggest  that  a  tax  cut 
and  resulting  deficit  wiU  provide  only  nomi- 
nal stimulus  to  total  spending  unless  it  is 
partly  financed  by  new  money.  Further- 
more, the  data  suggest  that  adequate  mone- 
tary stimulus,  similar  to  that  existing  since 
September  of  last  year,  would  provide  ade- 
quate economic  stimulus  to  total  demands 
even  without  a  tax  cut.  Therefore,  the  main 
Justification  for  a  current  tax  cut  resulting 
in  a  sisable  deficit  must  be  because  of  re- 
sviltlng  beneficial  incentive  effecte  which 
win  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
produce.  The  recent  rate  of  monetary  ex- 
pansion has  been  the  largest  we  have  en- 
Joyed  for  many  years  even  though  the  pace 
has  slowed  since  January.  In  view  of  the 
persistent  long-term  relation  between  mon- 
etary and  total  private  demand,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  argue  that  the  recent  substantial 
monetary  stimulxis  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  economy  now  appears  to 
be  getting  Ito  second  wind  for  a  renewed 
economic  expansion.  New  money  financing 
of  the  large  deficite  projected  for  the  next 

2  years  should  be  sufllcient  to  permit  a 
growth  rate  in  the  money  supply  in  excess 
of  the  approximate  1  percent  average  for  the 
past  6  years  but  probably  no  more  than 
the  present  5-percent  rate  of  monetary 
growth.  Such  an  expansion  in  the  money 
supply  would  not  raise  a  serious  inflation 
threat  at  the  present  time  due  primarily 
to  existence  of  substentlal  excess  capacity. 
Once  the  economy  approaches  full  employ- 
ment of  resourcee,  excessive  monetary 
growth  would  clearly  be  an  inflationary 
force. 

If  by  constructive  deficit  we  mean  a  def- 
icit that  will  provide  economic  incentives 
which  will  Increase  both  our  capacity  for 
production  and  provide  a  stimulus  to  total 
private  demands,  then  the  method  of  financ- 
ing becomes  a  critical  question.  I  conclude 
that  the  pr(»pectlve  deficit  shotild  be 
financed  both  from  new  money  and  savings 
and  that  the  degree  of  new  money  flnanrtng 
■hoiild  be  sufficient  to  permit  an  annual 
growth  rate  in  the  money  supply  of  from 

3  to  6  percent  under  present  economic  cir- 
cumstences. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RAILROAD  RULES  DISPUTE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  142) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  Just  been  informed  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  railroad  situation  is  in  process 
of  being  read  in  the  House,  and  that  its 
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readhig  there  is  nearly  completed.  In 
view  of  that  fact,  and  other  mattors,  I 
would  hope  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  reconsider 
his  previous  suggestion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
was  about  to  do.  Ttie  majority  leader 
notified  me  that  the  message  was  being 
read  in  the  House  and  that  its  reading  is 
about  completed,  which  gives  to  it  the 
national  attention  that  I  sought  to  give 
it.  I  have  also  been  advised  that  many 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  were  ad- 
vised earlier  by  the  leadership  that  after 
the  yea-and-nay  vote  this  afternoon 
there  would  not  be  any  further  business 
wliich  would  require  a  rollcall  in  the 
Senate.  I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  the 
courteous  consideration  of  their  reliance 
upon  the  information  they  received. 
Many  of  them  had  other  things  to  do  and 
are  not  witliln  the  precincts  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  ever 
interested  in  an  empty  gesture. 

The  fact  that  the  message  has  been 
read  in  the  House  and  that  it  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressionai.  Rbcoro — 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  already  asked  tliat  it  be  published, 
as  I  recall,  and  if  he  has  not,  I  will  ask 
that  it  be  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record — I  withdraw  my  request 
to  have  it  read. 

I  have  read  the  message.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  it.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
papers  of  President  Kennedy  that  will 
go  down  in  the  history  of  his  Presidency 
as  marking  the  high  caliber  of  his  states- 
manship. 

The  message  deals  not  only  with  the 
present  emergency  and  provides  a  pro- 
cedure for  resolviiig  the  emergency  with- 
out compulsion  upon  the  parties,  and 
keeps  the  full  bloom  of  the  floor  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  our  country  in  respect 
to  these  disputes,  but  it  also  places — and 
rightly  so — upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  app]*opriate  reg- 
ulatory body,  the  Jurisdiction  which  I 
ttiink  falls  legitimately  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  a  dispute  such 
as  this.  There  is  much  more  to  this 
message  from  the  standpoint  of  its  his- 
toric significance  than  merely  the  spe- 
cific recommendation  of  the  President 
in  req;>ect  to  the  pending  railroad 
dispute. 

We  see  the  President  again  exercis- 
ing a  farsighted  vision  of  statesmanship 
in  connection  with  a  problem  which 
some  of  us  have  been  tallcing  about  pub- 
licly for  quite  some  months.  In  thiif 
message  the  President  takes  the  initia- 
tive of  suggesting  that  the  Government 
has  the  responsibiUty  in  connection  with 
helping  to  resolve  the  economic  hard- 
ships and  disjointures  which  are  suffered 
both  by  management  and  labor  in  the 
whole  field  of  automation,  and  proposes 
a  facing  up  to  it  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  i^pointment  of  an 
appropriate  commission  to  give  study  to 
it  and  to  make  recommendations  which 
some  of  us  have  been  urging  for  quite 
some  time. 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  this  magnificent 
demonstration  of  great  farsightedness 
and  keen  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
pledge  to  him  anew  my  complete  sup- 


port in  his  gallant  efforts  not  only  to 
solve  this  railroad  dispute  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  tarnishing  the  great  ves- 
sel of  economic  freedom  in  this  country, 
but  also  in  his  proposal  of  tackling  on  a 
Federal-national  basis  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  automation. 

I  believe  that  out  of  this  farsighted 
statesmanship  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  come  a  legislative  pro- 
gram in  the  months  ahead  which  those 
who  follow  us  decades  hence  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  able  to  refer  to  the  legislative 
program  of  this  era  as  I  referred  to  the 
legislative  program  of  the  Congress  of 
the  era  of  1900  to  1920. 

I  am  not  going  to  renew  my  request  for 
a  reading  of  the  message,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Nation  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
nationwide  rail  strike  that  would,  in  very 
short  order,  create  widespread  economic 
chaos  and  distress.  After  more  than  3H 
years  of  constant  but  fruitless  attempts 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  between 
the  parties  through  every  private  and 
public  means  available,  this  dispute  has 
reached  the  point  where  only  prompt 
and  effective  congressional  action  can 
assure  that  serious  injury  to  the  public 
will  be  prevented. 

BACKCaOTTNO    OF  THK   CASE 

This  dispute  is  between  virtually  all  of 
the  Nation's  major  railroads  and  the  five 
railroad  operating  brotherhoods — the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotiye  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  and  Brakemen,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  the 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 
It  involves — in  addition  to  the  more  tra- 
ditional issues  of  wage  structure  and 
fringe  benefits — new  and  complex  Issues 
relating  to  changes  proposed  by  the  car- 
riers and  the  brotherhoods  in  work  rules 
affecting  the  manning  of  certain  railroad 
operations  and  the  assignments  of  par- 
ticular crafts.  The  bacicground  and  his- 
tory of  this  case,  the  issues  in  dilute 
and  the  respective  positions  of  the  parties 
have  been  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth 
in  a  July  19,  1963,  report  unanimously 
signed  by  six  tripartite  membera  of  a 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment PcHicy-  That  report,  including  the 
appendixes,  is  included  as  an  ai^>«Mlix 
to  this  message,  and  should  be  carefully 
read  by  all  who  seek  the  facts  on  this 
case. 

Without  attempting  to  summarize 
either  the  findings  of  that  report  or  the 
excellent  work  of  the  other  panels  men- 
tioned below,  the  following  points  are 
worth  noting: 

After  the  carriers  on  November  2, 1959, 
had  served  notice  of  proposed  rules 
changes  on  the  brotherhoods,  and  the 
brothertioods  had  served  notice  of  other 
proposed  rules  changes  on  September  7, 
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I960.  aiMl  no  jagreement  was  forthcom- 
ing both  par  Jes  agreed  on  October  17, 
1960,  to  tutan  U  the  entire  subject  to  a 
qiedal  Presid  sntial  study  commission  of 
15  members,  c  omposed  of  an  equal  nimi- 
ber  of  public,  railroad,  and  brotherhood 
representattvf  s.  Following  13  months  of 
extoisive  he  rings  and  deliberations, 
15,500  pages  o  '  oral  testimony,  and  more 
than  300  exhi  »it8,  this  Presidential  Rail- 
road CMnmis  ion,  imder  the  chairman- 
ship of  Judge  Simon  H.  Riflund,  recom- 
mended q?e(lflc  niles  changes  and 
employee  pniection  provisions  in  a 
comprehensivi  >  342-page  report. 

Following  a  Siipreme  Court  determina- 
tion that  then  was  no  legal  barrier  to  the 
carriers'  inititting  such  changes,  with 
appropriate  bargaining  and  recourse  to 
the  Railway  :  Abor  Act  procedures,  and 
following  the  continued  inability  of  the 
.parties  to  ne  ;otiate  an  agreement,  the 
National  Med  ation  Board  recommended 
to  the  parties  that  the  case  be  submitted 
to  binding  art  itration. 

As  disagrement  continued  and  a 
nationwide  st  ilce  threatened,  an  Emer- 
gency Bocurd  established  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
under  the  cha  rmanship  of  Judge  Samuel 
I.  Rosenman,  following  Its  own  unsuc- 
cenful  efforti  to  mediate  the  dispute, 
made  a  serlei  of  recommendations  de- 
signed to  servi !  as  the  basis  for  construc- 
tive collecttve  bargaining. 

After  furthsr  discussions  and  an  ex- 
tension at  TD9  request  of  the  status  quo 
period.  Uie  Se  aretary  of  Labor  on  July  5. 
1963,  recomm(  tnded  solutions  for  the  two 
most  controversial  issues  along  with 
procedures  to  dispose  of  the  rest. 

On  July  9, !  963, 1  recommended  to  the 
parties  that  t  U  Issues  be  submitted  for 
final  settlement  to  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Arthur  Goldberg, 
whose  Judicious  temperament,  expert 
competence,  iind  many  successes  as  a 
mediator  unipidy  deserved  the  confi- 
dence of  both  parties.  This  reconunen- 
dation,  and  eich  of  the  preceding  four 
sets  of  recom  aendations,  were  accepted 
by  the  carri<rs;  but  the  brotherhoods 
rejected  them  in  whole  or  in  part. 

On  July  10,  at  my  request,  the  parties 
agreed  to  ma  ntatn  the  status  quo  until 
July  29  to  lermit  time,  first,  for  the 
Labor-Manag  »nent  Subcommittee  to 
examine  and  report  the  issues,  and, 
second,  for  th  e  Congress  to  consider  this 
entire  matter.  It  was  my  hope — and 
remains  such — that  the  parties  would 
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recognize  the 


dispute  without  resort  either  to  legisla- 


Uoo  or  to  a 
However,  toe 
made  in  the 


gress,  July 
witness  the 
strike.  The 
be    expected 


Importance  of  settling  this 


crippling  national  strilie. 
little  progress  has  been 
bast  11  days  to  release  me 
fnxn  my  Jul]  10  commitment  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Om  igress  on  this  date  a  review 
of  the  case  an  tl  my  recommendations  for 
its  dispositioi . 

We  face  th  s  prospect:  In  the  al>sence 
either  of  an  a  p-eement,  poslvonement  or 
reversal  of  p  tsition  on  the  part  of  the 
parties,  w  ol  enactment  of  some  con- 
trary measur ;  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 


29  will  almost  certainly 
start  of  a  general  rail 
curriers  on  that  date  can 
to    initiate    worlc    rules 


by  the  various  panels.  And  the  brother- 
hoods thereupon  can  be  expected  to 
strilce  94  percent  of  the  Nation's  rail 
mileage. 


THK 
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changes  alom  the  lines  of  those  approved 


In  the  event  a  striice  occurs  it  will  bring 
widespread  and  growing  distress. 

Many  industries  wliich  rely  primarily 
on  rail  shipment — including  coal  and 
other  mining  which  is  dependent  on  rails 
leading  directly  to  the  mine,  steel  mills 
that  ship  by  rail,  certain  chemical  plants 
wliich  load  liquids  directly  into  tank  cars, 
and  synthetic  Aber  mills  dependent  on 
chemicals  which  for  safety  reasons  can 
be  carried  only  in  rail  tank  cars — all  of 
these  and  others  would  be  forced  to  close 
down  almost  immediately.  There  would 
not  be  enough  refrigerated  truck  capac- 
ity to  tranqjort  all  of  the  west  coast 
fruit  and  vegetable  crop.  A  substantial 
portion  of  these  and  other  perishable 
products  would  rot.  Food  shortages 
would  begin  to  appear  in  New  York  City 
and  other  major  population  centers. 
Mail  services  would  be  disrupted.  The 
delay,  cost  and  confusion  resulting  from 
diverting  traflSc  to  other  carriers  would 
be  extremely  costly;  and  considerable  rail 
trafBc  would  be  wholly  incapable  of  di- 
version. 

The  national  defense  and  security 
would  be  seriously  harmed.  More  than 
400,000  commuters  would  be  hard  hit. 

As  more  and  more  industries  exhausted 
their  stockpiles  of  materials  and  com- 
ponents— including  those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  automobiles,  metal  prod- 
ucts, lumber,  paper,  glass  and  others — 
the  idling  of  men  and  machines  would 
spread  like  an  epidemic.  Construction 
projects  dependent  on  heavy  materials — 
exports  and  waterway  shipping  depend- 
ent on  ^rail  connections— community 
water  supplies  dependent  on  chlorine 
which  also  moves  only  by  rail — slaugh- 
terhouses and  stockyards,  iron  ore,  rub- 
ber and  machinery,  magazine  publishers 
and  transformer  manufacturers — all 
would  be  hard  hit  by  a  strike.  The 
August  grain  harvest  would  present  a 
particular  acute  problem. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  es- 
timates that  by  the  thirtieth  day  of  a 
general  rail  strike,  some  6  million  non- 
railroad  workers  would  have  been  laid  off 
in  addition  to  the  200,000  members  of 
the  striking  brotherhoods  and  500,000 
other  railroad  employees — that  imem- 
ployment  would  reach  the  15 -percent 
mark  for  the  first  time  since  1940 — and 
that  the  decline  in  our  rate  of  gross  na- 
tional product  would  be  nearly  four  times 
as  great  as  the  decline  wliich  occurred 
in  this  Nation's  worst  postwar  recession. 

At  the  same  time,  shortages  and  bottle- 
necks would  increase  prices — not  only  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  but  for  many  in- 
dustrial materials  and  finished  products 
as  well — thus  impairing  our  efforts  to 
improve  our  competitive  posture  in  for- 
eign and  domestic  markets  and  to  safe- 
guard our  iMdance  of  payments  and  gold 
reserves.  And  even  if  the  strike  were 
ended  by  private  or  congressional  action 
on  the  thirtieth  day.  at  least  another 
month  would  be  required  before  the 
economy  would  be  back  on  its  present 
expansion  track.     Indeed,   a  prolonged 


strike  could  well  break  the  back  of  the 
present  expansion  and  topple  the  econ- 
omy into  recession  before  the  tax  reduc- 
tions and  other  measures  now  before  the 
Congress  for  reinforcing  the  expansion 
have  had  a  chance  to  take  hold. 

THX  LXGISLATIVX  SKITING 

In  short,  the  cost  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  an  extended  nationwide  rail 
strike  is  clearly  intolerable.  No  responsi- 
ble government  could  accept  the  present 
situation  with  complacency.  Because  in 
the  past  both  sides  have  recognized  the 
serious  consequences  involved,  there  have 
been  only  two  brief  national  rail  strikes 
in  this  centiuy.  The  likelihood  of  a 
strike  next  week  thus  means  that  we  are 
confronted  with  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion, both  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the 
strike  on  our  economy  and  in  terms  of 
the  issues  involved.  These  issues,  unlike 
those  of  t3n?ical  wage  disputes,  are  ones 
with  very  little  collective-bargaining  play 
left  in  them.  The  work-rules  aspects  of 
the  present  dispute  are  regarded  as  do- 
or-die matters  by  both  parties — and  the 
history  of  industrial  relations  shows  that 
when  employers  and  employees  consider 
the  issue  to  be  this  vital,  they  can  both 
stand  a  strike  much  longer  than  the 
country  can  stand  it.  Therefore  the  par- 
ties being  unable  or  imwilling  to  reach 
agreement  or  accept  arbitration,  and  the 
executive  branch  having  exhausted  all 
statutory  and  other  tools  available,  the 
responsibility  now  lies  with  the  legislative 
branch. 

The  Congress  has  expressly  refused  to 
give  the  Executive  authority  to  seize  the 
railroads  in  time  of  peace  and  has  ex- 
pressly excluded  railway  labor  from  the 
national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947. 
The  Supreme  Court,  has  stated  that  the 
Congress  is  the  appropriate  forum  for 
considering  remedies  against  strikes  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  railroads  from  re- 
ducing emplojrment  for  economic  reasons. 
(Telegraphers  v.  Chicago  A  NWR  Co., 
~362  US.  330,  342.)  When  adopting  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  in  1926,  moreover,  it 
w£is  contemplated  that  special  congres- 
sional action  might  be  required  "to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  in  adequate  and 
iminterrupted  transportation.  If  the  bill 
does  not  so  work  so  as  to  avoid  any  im- 
pairment of  the  public  interest  Congress 
will  be  unembarrassed  In  adopting  any 
means  it  sees  fit  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest." (Report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce,  S.  Rept.  222, 
69th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  1926.) 

In  1916,  the  Congress  set  a  precedent 
that  is  of  interest  today.  As  the  result 
of  a  dispute  over  hours  and  wages,  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  had  issued  a  call 
for  a  nationwide  rail  strike;  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  held  a  conference  with  the 
parties.  When  he  prop(»ed  arbitration, 
the  carriers  agreed  and  the  brotherhoods 
refused.  When  he  proposed  the  8-hour 
standard  of  work  tmd  wages,  the  brother- 
hoods agreed  and  the  carriers  refused. 
Confronted  with  the  prospects  of  an  early 
strike,  the  President  then  asked  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  8-hour  standard  tis 
an  interim  law  pending  a  further  report 
to  the  Congress  by  a  special  Presidential 
Commission.  He  pointed  out  that  he  had 
"no  resources  at  law  for  compulsory  arbi- 
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tratioh,  to  save  the  commercial  disaster, 
the  property  injury  and  the  personal  suf- 
fering of  all  If  the  strike  was  not  pre- 
vented." The  Interstate  Commerce 
Ccmimission,  he  stated,  would  protect  the 
carriers  through  its  rate  powers  against 
any  undue  cost  increases  resulting  from 
this  cliange.  Congress  acted  promptly 
and  effectively;  and  the  Suprone  Court 
(Wilson  V.  New.  243  VS.  332,  333,  342, 
1917) ,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  railroad  industry  required 
both  employers  and  employees  to  defer  to 
regulation  in  the  public  Interest,  held 
that  Congress  had  the  power  to  impose 
a  settlonent  binding  on  both  parties  "for 
a  reasonable  time,  in  order  that  the  ca- 
lamity may  be  averted  and  that  oppor- 
tunity may  be  afforded  the  contending 
parties  to  agree  upon  and  substitute  a 
standard  of  their  own." 

With  all  of  these  legal,  economic,  and 
other  facts  in  mind,  this  administration 
has  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
kind  of  legislation  Congress  might  use- 
fully enact  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  situation. 

Ineffective  measures  which  would  not 
halt  an  injurious  nationwide  rail  striice 
have  been  rejected  as  Inconsistent  with 
the  public  interest. 

Punitive  antilabor  measures  which 
would  destroy  railway  labor's  rights  to 
collective  bargaining  and  reasonable  Job 
security  have  been  rejected  as  harmful 
to  the  Nation  and  insensitive  to  the  very 
real  issues  posed  by  the  proposed  work 
rule  changes. 

Seizure  of  the  railroads  has  been  re- 
jected as  imjustlfled  In  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  as  creating  complex  legal 
and  financial  problems  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  merely  pos^nlng  the  day 
of  reckoning  on  more  efficient  work  rules 
and  their  acceptance  by  the  brother- 
hoods. 

Compulsory  arbitration  of  this  dispute 
by  a  special  or  congressional  panel  has 
been  rejected  as  inconsistent  witti  the 
principle  that  solutions  reached  through 
free  collective  bargaining  should  always 
be  permitted  and  preferred. 

Indefinite  extension  of  the  status  quo 
for  one  or  both  parties  has  been  rejected 
as  an  evasion  of  a  serious  public,  as  well 
as  labor-management,  issue  that  must 
be  squarely  faced. 

Our  objective  instead  was  to  find  a  so- 
lution which — 

(1)  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  Con- 
gress, In  terms  of  the  procedmrs  and 
prindples  Involved,  to  facilitate  Its 
prompt  enactment; 

(2)  encourages  the  parties  to  achieve 
their  own  solutions  through  collective 
bargaining; 

(3)  confronts  the  parties,  on  issues 
where  voluntary  agreement  is  not  pos- 
sible, with  methods  and  standards  of 
solution  which  are  compcutible  to  those 
both  sides  have  previously  experienced 
and  found  acceptable ; 

(4)  recognizes  both  the  public  Interest 
in  promoting  railroad  efficiency  and  pre- 
venting a  disastrous  strike  and  the  pub- 
lic's concern  for  those  adversdy  affected 
by  a  settlement;  and 

(5)  provides  for  an  interim  remedy 
while  awaiting  the  results  of  further  bar- 
gaining by  the  parties. 


BBOOmCXMraD   LBCXSLATIOir 

As  noted  above,  the  railroad  8 -hour 
law  of  1916  provides  a  precedent  for  con- 
gressional intervention  of  this  tjrpe;  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  provides  a 
pattern  to  which  both  Congress  and  the 
parties  are  accustomed.  Recognizing 
that  both  railroad  mergers  and  their 
effect  on  railroad  employment  are  deeply 
affected  with  the  public  interest,  section 
5  of  that  act  wisely  supplements  the  re- 
sults of  private  decision  making  and 
collective  bargaining  in  this  area  with 
the  quasi- judicial  regulatory  powers  of 
the  independent  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Proposed  mergers  must  be 
passed  upon  by  the  Commission  after  due 
regard  to  their  effect  on  public  service 
and  safety,  the  rights  of  employees,  and 
other  considerations.  In  its  order  of  ap- 
proval the  Commission  includes  specific 
terms  and  conditions  to  protect  the  Job 
security  of  the  employees  involved.  The 
carriers  and  brotherhoods  remain  free  to 
supersede  these  employee  security  pro- 
visions with  their  own  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  The  value  which  rail- 
road and  other  unions  attribute  to  this 
section  was  refiected  in  their  urging  ttiat 
comparable  provisions  be  included  in  this 
year's  mass  transportation  bill;  and  there 
are  such  provisions  in  this  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  and  as  it  was  reported 
in  the  House. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  prin- 
ciples and  procedures,  if  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  employment  security 
problems  raised  by  railroad  mergers  and 
mass  transit  modernization,  are  not 
equally  applicable  to  the  employment 
security  problems  raised  by  railroad 
modernization  and  mechanization.  An 
expert  body  should  pass  on  these  pro- 
posed rule  changes  in  the  light  of  public 
service  and  safety;  and  it  should  also 
make  provision  to  prevent  the  employees 
from  bearing  the  fuU  cost  of  technical 
or  economic  progress,  so  long  as  priority 
is  given  to  agreements  privately  reached 
by  the  parties  themselves. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that — ^for  a 
2-year  period  during  which  both  the 
parties  and  the  public  can  better  inform 
themselves  on  this  problem  and  alter- 
native approaches — interim  work  rules 
changes  proposed  by  either  party  to 
which  both  parties  cannot  agree  should 
be  submitted  for  m>provaI.  disapproval, 
or  modification  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  accordance  with 
the  procediu-es  and  provisions  of  section 
5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the 
Commission  being  directed  to  use  to  ad- 
vantage the  work  of  the  two  previous 
panels  which  received  evidence  on  these 
matters.  At  its  discretion,  the  Commis- 
sion may  also  appoint  a  Special  Advisory 
Panel  to  assist  it  in  the  discharge  of  its 
fimctions.  The  Commission  shall  Judge 
the  effect  of  each  proposed  rule  on  the 
adequacy  and  safety  of  transportation 
service  to  the  public  and  on  the  interests 
of  both  parties;  and  it  shall,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  require 
fair  and  equitable  arrangements  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  affected  employ- 
ees, giving  proper  weight  to  the  protec- 
tion provisions  of  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the 
mtentate  Commerce  Act  and  those 
recommended  by  the  Presidential  Com- 


mission and  Emergency  Board  reports. 
Emerging  from  the  recommendations  of 
these  boards  was  the  principle  that, 
while  many  Jobs  would  not  be  filled  fol- 
lowing the  death,  retirement,  or  volun- 
tary transfer  of  the  present  occiipants. 
every  present  employee  with  a  significant 
attachment  to  the  railroad  industry 
would  retain  the  right  to  his  present  em- 
ployment or  to  comparable  railroad  em- 
ployment at  comparable  pay.  Provisions 
would  also  be  made  for  rehiring  priority, 
relocation  expenses,  displacement  aUow- 
ances,  education  and  retraining  grants, 
supplemental  severance  and  retirement 
benefits,  and  other  featiu-es.  In  short, 
no  one  would  be  thrown  out  in  the  street; 
and,  while  the  railroads  gradually  mod- 
ernized their  operations,  there  would  be 
little,  if  any,  loss  to  individual  employees. 

Unlike  compulsory  arbitration,  this 
method  would  preserve  and  pr^er  col- 
lective bargaining  and  give  precedence 
to  its  solutions.  But  any  strike  or  k>ck- 
out  designed  to  impose  a  rules  change 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Commission  or  the  parties,  or  to  oppose 
one  which  has  been  approved,  would  be 
subject  to  the  remedies  of  section  5(8) 
of  the  Interstate  C(»nmeroe  Act 

This  procedure  is  most  appropriate  to 
the  disposition  of  those  rule  changes  in- 
volving the  manning  of  train  or  engine 
crews — the  "automation"  issues,  in  a 
sense.  It  would  build  on  the  progress 
made  to  date  in  defining  and  refining 
those  issues  through  the  various  panel 
studies  and  subsequent  bargaining 
efforts. 

While  the  disposal  of  those  issues 
should  be  sufficient  to  ronove  the  bar- 
riers to  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  other 
issues  by  collective  tMirgaining  between 
the  parties,  many  of  them  are  cloaely 
interrelated  to  the  woi^  rules  changes — 
and  I  recommend  that  the  same  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  provide  that 
either  party  may  submit  such  issues  to 
the  Commission  to  be  settled  by  pro- 
cedures deemed  appropriate  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  stress  the  fact  that,  unlike  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  these  procedures 
would  provide  only  interim  changes  and 
only  for  those  situations  and  for  such 
length  of  time  as  the  parties  are  unable 
to  agree  by  collective  bargaining.  This 
was  also  true  of  the  1916  act  Experi- 
ence with  both  the  interim  rules  and 
these  temporary  procedures  should  en- 
able the  parties  to  consider  in  2  years. 
under  considerably  less  pressiure,  what- 
ever more  comprehensive  and  final  so- 
lution is  needed,  if  any. 

This  recommendation  contemplates 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  which  shares 
in  the  benefits,  would  also  bear  part  of 
the  burden  imposed  by  advancing  rail- 
road technology.  To  the  extent  that 
provision  for  retraining  and  other  pay- 
ments may  be  available  to  an  onployee 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  or  other  Federal 
statutes,  the  carrier  will  be  relieved  of 
this  obligation.  As  Congress  recognized 
in  the  readjustment  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  selective  serv- 
ice laws,  the  Government  has  some  ob- 
ligation to  assist  those  adversely  affected 
by  governmental  decisions   which  are 
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and  their  effects  on  emplojnnent  are  ap- 
propriately matters  for  regulation  by  an 
independent  agency  which  has  special- 
ized knowledge  of  the  railroad  industry 
and  possesses  procedures  for  handling 
these  matters. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty,  however, 
if  I  failed  to  note  that  this  dispute  over 
railroad  work  rules  is  part  of  a  much 
broader  national  problem.  Unemploy- 
ment, whether  created  by  so-called  "au- 
tomation," by  the  shift  of  industry  to 
new  areas,  or  by  an  overall  shortage  of 
market  demand,  is  a  major  social  burden. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  level  of 
unemployment  has  remained  far  too 
high.  Men  have  been  without  jobs  and 
factories  have  been  without  orders,  pri- 
marily because  the  overall  level  of  mar- 
ket demand  has  fallen  short  of  the  Na- 
tion's productive  capacity.  But  when 
Job  opportunities  are  already  scarce, 
those  whom  technological  progress  or 
industrial  change  displace  are  more 
likely  than  ever  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
imemployed  than  to  find  a  new  job. 
General  imemployment  is  thus  a  double 
burden;  as  it  penalizes  those  without 
Jobs,  it  also  creates  fear  and  resent- 
ment against  the  very  Idnd  of  modern- 
ization and  change  upon  which  our  eco- 
nomic progress  must  in  the  long  nm 
depend.  This  is  why  I  have  placed  such 
heavy  emphasis  upon  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  my  tax  proposals,  designed  to 
stimulate  market  demand  and  return  the 
economy  to  full  employment. 

To  be  sure,  even  with  full  employment, 
economic  change  will  still  bring  problems 
in  the  wake  of  progress.  Problems  will 
remain  for  workers  who  are  displaced  by 
advances  in  technology,  obsolescence  of 
their  skills  or  their  industries,  inade- 
quacy of  their  education  or  training,  or 
geographical  shifts  in  economic  activity. 
These  problems  are  not  new;  they  are 
the  price  of  progress  in  any  dynamic  so- 
ciety. More  particularly,  the  phenom- 
enon that  we  call  "automation"  is  not 
new;  technical  innovation  and  change 
have  been  the  mainspring  of  economic 
growth  in  this  coun^  for  more  than 
a  century.  Nor  is  there  yet  convincing 
evidence  that  the  overall  pace  of  such 
change  has  accelerated  recently. 

But  seen  through  the  magnifying  lens 
of  our  general  unemployment  problem  of 
the  past  6  years,  the  difficulties  faced  by 
those  who  are  technologically  and  struc- 
turally displaced  from  work  have  cap- 
tured imprecedented  attention;  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  Our  awareness  has 
been  mounting  that  it  is  unfair  to  ask 
particular  workers — or  in  some  instances, 
even  particular  employers — to  bear  the 
full  social  costs  that  attend  such 
progress. 

This  problem  Is  particularly  but  not 
exclusively  acute  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try. For^  percent  fewer  employees  than 
were  employed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade  now  handle  substantially  the  same 
volume  of  rail  traffic.  The  rapid  re- 
placement of  steam  locomotives  by  diesel 
engines  for  07  percent  of  all  freight  ton- 
nage has  confronted  many  firemen,  who 
have  spent  much  of  their  careers  in  this 
work,  with  the  unpleasant  prospect  of 
"human  obsolescence."  The  introduc- 
tion of  self-propelled  vehicles  for  rail- 
road maintenance,  repair,  and  construc- 


tion work — the  use  of  longer,  heavier, 
faster,  and  more  efficiently  filled  trains — 
and  the  initiation  of  centralized  traffic 
control,  electronic  inspection  equipment, 
telephonic  and  radio  communications, 
and  automatic  switching  and  braking 
equipment  have  all  decreased  the  need 
for  railroad  employment.  "The  Presi- 
dential Commission  was  established  in 
part,"  it  said,  "because  of  the  need  to 
close  the  gap  between  technology  and 
work." 

That  Commission  recognized,  however, 
that  "revolutionary  changes  even  for  the 
better  carry  a  high  price  in  disruption 
that  might  exceed  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements." 

Yet  we  cannot  stop  progress  in  tech- 
nology or  arrest  economic  change  in 
transportation  or  any  other  industry — 
nor  would  we  want  to.  For  technological 
change  has  increased  man's  knowledge, 
income,  convenience,  leisure,  and  com- 
fort. It  has  reinforced  this  Nation's 
leadership  in  scientific,  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  military  endeavors.  It  has 
saved  lives  as  well  as  money,  and  en- 
riched society  as  well  as  business.  Our 
task  as  a  nation,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
the  Commission  report,  is  simply  to  make 
sure  that  this  public  blessing  is  not  a 
private  curse.  We  caimot  pretend  that 
these  changes  will  not  occur,  that  some 
displacement  will  not  result  or  that  we 
are  incapable  of  adapting  our  legislative 
tools  to  meet  this  problem. 

While  last  year's  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  recognized  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  responsibility  to 
help  retrain  and  readjust  workers  who 
have  been  displaced  by  industrial  change, 
as  do  this  year's  vocational  education 
proposals,  their  scope  is  too  limited  to 
provide  the  full  answer  to  a  problem  of 
this  magnitude.  The  problems  of  man- 
power displacement,  of  which  automa- 
tion is  only  one  cause,  should  not  be 
settled  primarily  by  the  use  of  private 
economic  power  and  pressure,  or  dis- 
cussed only  on  the  picket  lines.  They 
cut  across  many  depaxtments  of  Govern- 
ment, all  types  of  occupations,  all  stand- 
ards of  income,  all  sections  of  the  coim- 
try.  Their  solution  is  of  importance  to 
the  entire  Nation  which  now  enjoys  all 
the  benefits  of  economic  progress  but,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  part  of  the  employee 
group  affected,  now  bears  very  little  of 
its  burdens. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  my  intention 
to  appoint  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Automation,  composed  of  the  ablest  men 
in  pubUc  and  private  life,  and  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of — 

(1)  identifying  and  describing  the 
major  types  of  worker  displacement, 
both  technological  and  economic,  which 
are  likely  to  occur  during  the  next  10 
years,  and  the  social  and  economic  ef- 
fects of  these  developments  on  our  econ- 
omy, our  manpower,  our  communities, 
our  families,  and  our  social  structure 
and  human  values;  and 

(2)  recommending,  in  addition  to 
those  actions  which  are  the  responsibil- 
ity of  State  and  local  government  and 
private  management  and  labor,  specific 
administrative  and  legislative  steps  to 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
meeting  its  responsibility  to  share  the 
costs  and  alleviate  the  losses  of  auto- 
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mation  Job-displacement,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  assiure  both  the  continued  advance 
of  our  technology  and  the  continued 
well-being  of  our  people. 

This  Commission  should  undertake  the 
most  ccMnprehensive  review  of  this  com- 
plex and  many-sided  subject  ever  ven- 
tured, and  report  no  later  than  the  close 
of  next  year.  Its  report  must  pioneer  in 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  aspects 
of  automation  to  the  same  extent  that 
our  science  and  industry  have  pioneered 
in  its  physical  aspects.  For  the  pending 
railroad  dispute  is  likely  the  first  of 
many,  and  a  comprehensive  long-range 
policy  will  be  needed.  I  have  no  doubt, 
let  me  add,  that  such  a  policy  will  em- 
body the  basic  elements  of  the  measure 
recommended  today — encouraging  the 
advance  of  technology  while  protecting 
the  security  of  the  workers,  encouraging 
private  bargaining  while  protecting  the 
public  interest. 

Thus  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
measm*e  by  the  Congress  will  help  launch 
a  new  national  effort  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing challenge  of  worker  displacement  by 
technological  and  economic  change. 
Both  the  proposed  bill  and  the  new  Com- 
mission are  actions  that  will  benefit  both 
labor  and  management — ^but  above  all, 
they  will  benefit  the  public  interest,  and 
that  is  our  primary  test. 

JOHN  F.  Kknneot. 

Thk  White  House,  July  22. 1963. 


EMPHYSEMA— WHEN  THE  BREATH 
OF  LIFE  FALTERS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  to 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  smoke  like 
chimneys  and  to  those  who  have  had  the 
ill  fortune  to  live  most  of  their  lives  in 
urban  areas  where  clusters  of  great 
chimneys  smoke.  I  commend  an  invita- 
tion issued  this  week  by  two  congres- 
sional leaders  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
public  health:  th«;  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  his  House  col- 
league. Representative  Kenneth  A. 
Roberts.  They  have  invited  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  of  the  new  mobile  imit  devel- 
oped by  the  31  Alabama  Tuberculosis 
Associations  and  the  Medical  College  of 
Alabama,  to  detect  the  lung  disease — 
emphysema. 

Emphysema  is  not  yet  a  household 
word.  But  this  disease,  the  maker  ot 
breathless  cripples,  has  emerged  dur- 
ing the  past  2  or  3  years  from  relative 
obscurity  to  be  identified  as  a  major 
public  health  scourge. 

There  are  as  yet  no  comprehensive 
statistics  on  the  incidence  of  emphysema. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  diseases  for  which 
we  have  a  reliable  index.  However,  the 
State  of  California  has  recorded  a  300- 
percent  increase  In  the  incidence  of 
emphysema  in  an  8-year  period.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  increase 
is  restricted  to  California. 

Speaking  in  Portland  recently.  Dr. 
Irving  Kass,  coordinator  for  medical 
education  at  the  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital in  Denver,  said: 

In  the  older  age  group  we  know  now  that 
almost  one-half  of  the  people  who  come  to 
post  mortem  examination  have  some 
emphysema. 


Also,  Dr.  Edward  Ernest  Rockey,  the 
noted  chest  surgeon,  estimates  that  10 
million  Americans  suffer  from  emphy- 
sema. 

Emphysema  is  characterized  by  the 
blockage  of  the  air  passages  in  the  lungs 
and  the  consequent  ballooning  and  loss 
of  elasticity  in  the  air-sacs  of  the  lungs. 
Its  effect  upon  the  lives  of  its  victims 
is  graphically  cataloged  in  a  public  af- 
fairs pamphlet  by  Jules  Saltman: 

Whether  he  exercises  or  not,  the  victim 
pants  for  air.  awake  or  sleeping,  working  or 
resting.  He  may  cough  continuoiisly.  His 
life  becomes  a  moment-by-moment  struggle 
to  tcJce  In  llfe-glvlng  oxygen  and  expel  car- 
bon dioxide. 

As  he  steadily  loses  headway  In  the  fight, 
the  Individual  may  have  to  give  up  work  com- 
pletely. Then  almost  all  activity  may  stop. 
Next,  he  will  need  medical  help  to  breathe— 
lung-clearing  drugs  or  oxygen  for  a  few 
minutes  at  certain  times  every  day;  then 
perhaps  more  oxygen  for  longer  periods. 

In  the  end.  the  breath  of  life  may  fall 
altogether.  This  may  happen  of  Itself,  but 
usiiaUy  it  wiU  be  In  the  coxirse  of  an  acute 
Infection — ^bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  a  severe 
cold.  It  may  be  brovight  on  by  such  an  ex- 
ternal event  as  a  heavy  pollution-laden  fog. 
Such  episodes  of  acute  air  pollution  have  in 
the  past  brought  death  to  lung  cripples  in 
London.  England.  In  Donora,  Pa.,  and  else- 
where. 

Very  often  it  Is  neither  the  lungs  nor  the 
laboring  muscles  of  the  chest  and  neck  that 
weary  of  their  hopeless  task  and  give  up.  It 
iB  the  heart.  The  human  heart  is  a  mighty 
pump,  when  Its  own  miiscles,  along  with 
those  of  the  body,  are  starved  for  oxygen. 

Mr.  Saltman  also  examines  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  causes  of  emphysema, 
singling  out  above  all  the  rest,  air  pollu- 
tion and  smoking. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  comprehensive  air  pollution 
control  bill,  and  Representatives  Roberts 
has  introduced  in  the  House  a  similar 
bill  which  has  now  been  reported  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  is  awaiting  floor  action.  We 
are  indeed  hopeful  that  the  the  Roberts- 
Neuberger  "Clear  Air  Act"  will  become 
law  this  year  and  that  we  may  then  be- 
gin to  see  an  end  to  environmental  pol- 
lution of  our  lungs,  and  thus  brake  the 
spiralling  rise  in  lung-diseases  such  as 
lung -cancer  and  emphysema. 

It  is  clear  however,  that  even  a  mas- 
sive assault  upon  urban  air  pollution  will 
be  ineffectual  unless  we  are  likewise  ca- 
pable of  mounting  a  comparable  public 
health  program  to  discourage  the  indi- 
vidual air  pollution  of  cigarette  smoking. 

Again  let  me  commend  Senator  Hill 
and  Representative  Roberts  for  making 
the  mobile  emphysema  detection  unit 
available  to  us.  I  intend  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  facility.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  will  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  Public  Affairs  Pam- 
phlet No.  326  on  the  subject  of  emphy- 
sema. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHAT  CAUaSS  EMPHTSKMA? 

Like  today's  greatest  killer,  heart  disease, 
the  growing  ctirse  of  emphysema  may  be  a 
byproduct   of   our   prosperity.    Our    Indus- 


tries are  expanding  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  we  own  and  operate  more  and 
more  cars  and  trucks— adding  constantly  to 
the  poUution  of  the  air  we  breathe.  We  also 
smoke  an  ever-swelling  mountain  at  tobacco. 

Moreover,  we  have  escaped  triumphantly 
from  many  killing  diseases  of  the  past.  More 
people  now  live  to  advanced  ages,  giving  our 
hearts  the  time  to  wear  out;  and  our  lungs, 
too.  Emphysema  Is  a  resiilt.  as  far  as  we 
know,  not  of  any  particular  germ  or  aoddent. 
but  of  the  accimiulated  effect  of  aU  the  lung 
ailments  we  have  managed  to  Uve  through. 
as  well  as  the  vast  volume  of  bad  air  we 
have  breathed. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  causes  the 
damage  to  air  sacs  and  bronchioles  that  adds 
up  to  emphysema,  but  we  have  plenty  of 
suspicions.  It  seems  logical  that  the  many 
Infections  that  can  attack  the  lungs — colds, 
pneumonia.  Influenza,  and  particularly  the 
severe,  unrelenting,  year-ln  and  year -out  on- 
slaughts of  chronic  bronchitis,  bronchial 
asthma,  tuberculosis  and  others — may  cause 
permanent  damage  of  this  sort. 

Infections,  themselves  temporary,  that  at- 
tack the  walls  of  the  smallest  bronchi  may 
inflame  and  swell  the  waU  tissues  and  block 
the  passages,  starting  the  process  of  trapped 
air  that  does  permanent  damage.  The  same 
effect  may  come  from  the  scarring  caused  by 
chronic  infections  and  diseases  such  as  TB, 
silicosis  and  sarcoidosis. 

Since  age  is  apparently  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  emphj^sema,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  there  axe  changes  that  take  place 
with  time.  A  stiffening  of  aU  the  tissues, 
perhaps,  and  a  loss  of  muscle  elasticity  add 
to  the  trouble  themselves  as  weU  as  Inviting 
or  permitting  the  destructive  effects  of  other 
causes,  such  as  infections.  With  age,  too. 
the  body's  ability  to  repair  damage  may 
decrease.  Such  changes  may  be  related  to 
the  hormones,  the  powerful  substances  that 
are  the  products  of  the  master  glands  of 
the  body;  time  as  well  as  many  Ills  may 
affect  the  glands. 

It  is  probable,  many  experts  think,  that 
an  inborn  tendency  to  damage  may  help 
determine  who  gets  emphysema  and  who 
doesn't.  Some  doctors  have  noticed  that  It 
runs  in  families. 

Most  patients  with  emphysema,  whUe  they 
cannot  remember  any  point— or  even  the 
year — when  their  shortness  of  breath  began, 
can  iisually  recite  a  long  history  of  repeated 
winter  colds  and  coughs.  These  ailments 
then  merged  into  a  permanent  condition, 
chronic  bronchitis.  And  emphysema  was  the 
final  step. 

Yet  sometimes  the  fully  developed  condi- 
tion Is  preceded  by  no  more  than  "simple 
common  cold,"  according  to  Dr.  Maurice  8. 
Segal  of  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston.  Oc- 
casionally a  man  in  his  forties  who  is  of  the 
"driving"  type  and  smokes  a  great  deal  de- 
velops a  rapidly  progressive  dry  emphysema 
with  no  previous  signs  of  trouble. 

WHAT    ABOUT    POH.T7TED    ADl? 

When  we  breathe  polluted  air  we  are  tak- 
ing foreign  bodies  into  the  lungs.  It  seems 
hardly  to  be  questioned  that  such  invaders 
will  cause  trouble. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  type 
of  damage  called  emphysema  is  specifically 
caused  by  any  of  the  numerous  pollutants 
that  may  be  in  the  air.  Tet  It  is  a  fact  that 
one  of  the  diseases  known  to  be  caused  by 
polluted  air  invariably  has  emphysema  as 
one  of  its  final  conditions.  This  is  sUlcosls, 
suffered  by  miners  and  others  working  with- 
out protection  in  rock  dust. 

Scientists  have  studied  the  lungs  after 
death  by  fixing  them  with  a  bath  of  chemical 
fumes  and  then  cutting  them  into  thin  slices. 
Even  in  supposedly  healthy  lungs,  streaks 
of  black  carbon  have  been  found  in  the  lung 
tissues.  Oenerally  the  typical  holes  and 
tissue  stretching  of  emphysema  are  found 
nearby  (even  though  emphysema  may  not 
have  been  detected  while  the  paUent  Uved) . 
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In  soma  i  tudlea.  mcve  than  9  out  of 
every  10  patl  ints  with  emphysema  admitted 
that  they  w<  ra  heavy  smokers  (using  more 
than  a  pack  <  f  cigarettes  a  day) .  In  a  study 
la  South  Wa  es  of  men  with  lung  disease.  It 
found  hat  a  great  proportion  were 
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who  do  have  aavar  smoked  in  their  Uvea. 
But  doctors  who  point  to  these  facts  conoede 
that  smoking  Is  osrtalnly  a  factor,  even  If 
only  one  of  many,  in  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Says  Dr.  Wright,  "Smoking  may  play  a  role 
as  an  aggravant  and  in  this  way  accelerate 
the  time  at  which  emphysema  becomes 
manifest.'* 

All  physloians  In  this  field  agree  that  If 
anything  Is  done  to  prevent  and  control 
emphyaema.  cutting  down  oo  smoking  or 
eliminating  It  altogether  should  certainly  be 
a  first  step.  A  smoker  suffering  from  the 
breathleasneas  of  emphysema  almoat  always 
gets  some  relief  If  he  gives  up  smoking. 


VISIT  BY  MEMBERS  OP  THE  SENATE 
TO  BERLIN  AND  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  other  Senators,  I  had  the 
privilege  last  fall  of  visiting  Berlin  and 
southeast  Asia  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent dated  October  16,  1962,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 

OcTOBn  16.  1962. 
Hon.  MiKX  ICANsnzLD, 
VJ.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Ifixs:  As  you  know,  the  administra- 
tion keeps  our  foreign  relations  under  con- 
tinuous review  in  an  effort  to  insure  the 
highest  degree  of  effectiveness  of  our  foreign 
policies  and  the  efficiency  of  expenditures 
related  to  their  administration.  While  we 
have  a  cozutant  fiow  of  Infonnatlon  through 
executive  branch  channels,  it  is  useful  to 
have  a  review  of  these  matters  through  con- 
gressional eyes  from  time  to  time. 

Might  I  prevail  upon  you,  therefore,  to 
uzidertake  to  visit  selected  areas  of  major 
significance  to  n.S.  policy,  prior  to  the  next 
Congress.  I  had  in  mind,  particularly,  Ber- 
lin and  Vietnam  and  other  nations  in  the 
southeast  Asian  region.  It  would  be  most 
helpful  if  you  were  to  travel  in  the  company 
of  several  Members  of  the  Senate  from  both 
parties  and  {H-ovlde  me  with  such  observa- 
tions on  these  situations  and  our  policies 
and  overseas  administration  as  you  and  your 
colleagues  would  care  to  make. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  a  taxing  session 
for  you  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  see  yoiur  way  clear  to 
comply  with  this  request,  please  feel  free  to 
proceed  at  your  lelsvire  during  the  coming 
weeks.  I  should  be  happy  to  have  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense  assist  in 
every  appropriate  way  in  facilitating  a  Sen- 
ate study  of  this  kind. 
Sincerely, 

I  John  F.  Kzitnzdt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  Journey,  I  made  a 
written,  confidential  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  another  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  both  of  which  were  generally  con- 
curred in  by  the  other  members  of  the 
group.  An  oral  report  of  a  confidential 
nature  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Shriver  on 
the  status  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  coun- 
tries Yisited.  In  addition,  two  public  re- 
ports of  the  group  as  a  whole,  one  en- 
titled "Berlin  in  a  Changing  Europe"  and 
a  second  entitled  "Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia"  were  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  pub- 
lished by  that  committee. 

As  a  f  ollowup,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware   [Mr.  BogosI.  fbe 


distinguished  Senator  frun  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PsLL].  and  I  requested  the  Depart- 
meaal  of  State  to  keep  as  Informed  of 
developments  bearing  upon  the  observa- 
tions  and  flndlitgs  as  contained  in  the 
two  paUished  repents  and  we  have  had 
most  courteous  and  helpful  response  to 
our  continuing  Interest. 

I  should  also  Uke  to  note  that  at  my 
request  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Imnm]  visited  Samoa.  He 
has  now  reported  to  me  on  his  findings 
in  that  American  territory.  I  made  this 
request  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr. 
Inouys  was  singularly  equipped  by  his 
profound  understanding  of  the  history 
and  development  of  Hawaii  and  by  his 
great  empathy  for  the  island  people  of 
the  South  Pacific  to  give  us  a  fresh  in- 
sight into  the  situation  in  Samoa.  His 
excellent  report  is  now  available  and 
should  be  of  great  help  in  the  design  of 
territorial  policy. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "American  Samoa  Report  for 
1961-63"  as  prepared  by  Senator  Daniel 
K.  INOUTE  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  r^Dort  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoiu),  as  follows: 

VS.  Sknatc, 
CoMicrrTKE  ON  AsBcxo  Servicss, 

July  12. 1963. 
Hon.  Mnn  Manstiklo. 
Senate  Majority  Leader,  , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dcab  ScNAToa:  As  a  great  friend  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  I  know  you  share  with  me  my 
interest  in  that  American  conununlty  some 
2.300  miles  south  of  Hawaii. 

Tou  will  recaU  that  I  made  my  first  visit 
to  American  Samoa  on  December  11,  1963. 

Although  my  stay  was  necessarUy  abort, 
I  was  able  to  see  much  of  the  mala  Island  of 
Tutuila  and  to  talk  freely  with  several  bim- 
dred  residents.  On  frequent  occasions  I 
have  had  long  taXka  with  Qov.  H.  Rex  Lee  of 
American  Samoa  and  have  been  in  commu- 
nication with  members  of  the  Samoan 
Legislature  and  officials  of  the  administration 
in  American  Samoa. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the  tremen- 
dous rate  of  progress  nuule  since  decisions 
were  made  in  Washington  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  American  Samoa. 

I  am  therefore,  honored  to  preeent  to  you 
my  report  on  American  Samoa  for  1961-63. 
Respectfully, 

Daniei.  K.  Inootk, 

VS.  Senator. 

Amkxican  Samoa  Rxpokt  roa  1961-63 
(By  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inoute) 

PEXTACE 

American  Samoa  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
showplace  in  the  South  Pacific.  Here  at 
last  we  are  beginning  to  show  what  the 
United  States  can  do  In  an  underdeveloped 
area. 

It  was  only  2  years  ago  that  a  valuable 
report  prepared  by  former  Senator  Oren  E. 
Long  of  Hawaii  and  Senator  EaNEsr  Oaux- 
NiNQ  of  Alaska  revealed  the  extent  of  long 
neglect  of  these  islands  by  one  administra- 
tion after  another  in  Washington. 

That  report  prompted  fast  action  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  firm  sup- 
port in  the  form  of  a  greatly  enlarged  budget 
by  the  Congress. 

In  the  past  18  months  a  crash  program 
directed  by  the  very  able  Gov.  H.  Bex  Lee  has 
been  in  effect.  Nearly  Impossible  program 
schedules  have  been  met  and  surpassed. 
Tha  Samoan  people  have  not  only  en- 
thxislasUcally  participated  In  the  program 
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but,  spturad  by  our  new  tntereat  in  their 
islands,  have  latinched  some  other  improve- 
ment programs  without  any  Federal  support. 

The  program  will  not  only  make  Anterican 
Samoa  a  better  place  for  natives  of  American 
Samoa,  but  wUl  natiu-ally  attract  many  more 
tourists  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

The  real  concern  now  Is  whether  the  fruits 
of  this  mass  rehabilitation  program  can  be 
preserved  for  the  Samoan  people.  This  is 
the  aim  of  the  present  economic  development 
program  planned  by  Governor  Lee  and  his 
administration. 

Should  the  Samoan  people  be  exploited  by 
outside  bvisinees  interests  or  by  a  few  long 
term  Island  residents  who  have  long  enjoyed 
complete  economic  domination  of  the  islands, 
U.S.  prestige  in  the  South  Pacific,  despite 
our  best  intentions,  could  suffer  a  serious 
setback. 

We  must  now  let  the  Samoans,  using  the 
tools  and  facilities  we  have  given  them,  de- 
velop the  islands  In  their  own  best  interests- 

This  will  take  time,  patience,  understand- 
ing and  more  assistance. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  we  will  drive 
home  the  true  message  of  our  democracy  to 
the  many  diverse  peoples  of  the  Pacific  and 
bury  the  myth  of  colonialism  forever. 

XEPOBT   ON    AMxaiCAN    SAMOA 1961-SS 

H.  Rex  Lee,  a  career  employee  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  American  Samoa  In  May  1961,  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
The  new  Governor  had  wide  experience  in 
territorial  administration  and  in  dealing  with 
underdeveloped  areas  and  minority  groups. 

Three  weeks  after  his  inauguration,  Gov- 
ernor Lee  retximed  to  Washington  with  a  $26 
million  3-year  rehabilitation  program  for 
Samoa,  the  first  phase  of  which  was  im- 
mediately adopted  by  the  administration  and 
sent  to  Congress  as  a  $5  million  deficiency 
appropriation.  Several  weeks  later  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs  Committee 
issued  the  Long-Gruenlng  report,  which 
pointed  out  in  detail  how  utterly  the  United 
States  had  failed  to  consider  the  economic 
and  social  needs  of  American  Samoa  since 
its  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1900. 
Diu-ing  the  same  month  the  Reader's  Digest 
published  an  indictment  of  the  United  States 
neglect  of  Samoa  with  an  article  In  the  July 
issue,  entitled  "Samoa — America's  Shame  in 
the  Pacific."  Several  months  later  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  did  a  short  television 
report  on  Samoa  that  followed  the  same 
theme,  even  though  the  new  Governor's  re- 
habilitation program  was  well  underway  at 
the  time  of  the  actual  showing.  Both  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  and  the  NBC  show 
Invoked  thousands  of  letters  of  protest  over 
the  treatment  of  Somoa. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
major  problems  and  developments  In  Ameri- 
can Samoa  since  the  new  administration 
took  over  the  latter  part  of  May  1961. 

Education 

Samoa  did  not  have  a  public  school  sys- 
tem until  the  1920's  and  It  has  never  had 
an  adequate  system.  While  the  majority  of 
Samoans  have  spent  several  years  In  school, 
few  can  use  the  English  language  fiuently 
and  very  few  have  been  educated  beyond  the 
high  school  level.  In  1961  the  new  admin- 
istration found  the  following  school  system: 

Elementary  schools :  Approximately  60  ele- 
mentary schools  staffed  by  Samoan  teachers 
who  had  the  equivalent  of  a  fifth  to  sixth 
grade  education.  In  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  many  were  as  low  as  the  second 
grade  level.  Most  of  the  classrooms  were  in 
native  houses  with  little,  if  any,  equipment. 

Intermediate  schools:  There  were  five 
junior  high  schools  with  essentially  the  same 
conditions  found  In  the  grade  schools,  ex- 
cept that  one  school  had  one  stateside- 
certified  teacher. 


m^  school:  One  hi^  school,  established 
in  1946,  was  large  enough  to  take  only  one- 
third  of  the  students  graduated  from  Junior 
high  school.  Students  were  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  grades  and  competitive  examina- 
tions. 

A  large  backlog  of  students  clamored  for 
a  high  school  education  but  could  not  re- 
ceive it.  While  the  teachers  were  stateside- 
certified,  their  salary  was  only  $3,800  per 
year  with  no  secxuity  or  pension  system. 
There  were  a  few  good  teachers  but  the 
general  quality  was  poor  because  of  working 
conditions  and  salary. 

The  following  steps  were  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  situation: 

Elementary  schools:  Twenty  new  consoli- 
dated schools  are  now  being  built  to  replace 
the  50  village  schools.  The  Samoan  teachers 
are  being  retained  to  supervise  the  class- 
rooms under  a  system  of  educational  tele- 
vision, now  being  built  and  scheduled  for 
completion  in  early  1964.  With  this  system 
a  few  outstanding  teachers  from  the  United 
States  will  teach  directly  over  television  and 
the  Samoan  teachers  will  monitor,  maintain 
order,  and  feed  back  questions  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  studio.  In  this  manner  the 
Samoan  teachers,  as  well  as  the  students, 
will  be  upgraded  in  their  level  of  education. 
This  is  a  bold  new  experiment  which  will 
use  educational  television  more  extensively 
than  it  has  ever  been  used  before.  The  only 
alternative  to  this  system  would  be  to  re- 
lease most  of  the  Samoan  teachers  and  bring 
In  large  numbers  of  stateside  personnel  at 
much  greater  cost  and  with  accompanjring 
social  readjustment  problems. 

Intermediate  schools:  The  same  improve- 
ment program  as  that  for  the  elementary 
schools. 

High  school :  Three  new  high  school  build- 
ings and  a  large  auditorixun  were  completed 
by  midsummer  1962  with  approximately  40 
new  high  school  teachers  recruited  for  class- 
room Instruction.  By  September  1962,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American 
Samoa,  there  was  a  school  seat  for  every 
high-school-age  student  on  the  islands.  As 
the  television  system  becomes  operational 
some  of  the  stateside  teachers  will  be  re- 
placed by  Samoan  teachers  and  there  will  be 
a  greater  dependence  on  direct  television 
teaching.  The  television  system  has  been 
designed  so  that  adjoining  Western  Samoa, 
which  is  now  an  independent  state  with  116,- 
000  inhabitants,  can  tune  in  on  the  system 
and  enjoy  its  advantages.  Their  educational 
problems  are  similar  to  American  Samoa's 
and  if  they  use  the  system.  It  will  save  them 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  give  them  a  good 
educational  system.  The  kingdom  of  Tonga 
is  also  exploring  the  possibility  <a  setting  up 
relay  pickup  stations  to  tune  in  on  the 
system. 

The  immediate  problem  is  to  find  enough 
workers  and  technical  assistants  to  complete 
the  schools  and  television  system  in  time  for 
full  operation  by  the  end  of  this  coming 
school  year.  Salaries  for  the  stateside  teach- 
ers were  increased  from  $3,800  to  an  aver- 
age of  $6,100.  But  because  of  late  recruit- 
ing, budget  timing  of  raises,  and  Inadequate 
screening  procediu«s,  some  of  the  recent  re- 
cruits were  either  poor  quality  teachers  or 
imable  to  adjust  to  Island  living.  Pour 
teaching  couples  were  released  and  a  few 
more  are  still  dissatisfied  or  inadequate.  By 
the  next  school  year  the  Government  plans 
to  complete  an  agreement  with  certain  school 
districts  in  Honolulu  and  on  the  West  Coast 
for  the  loan  of  outstanding  teachers  for  a 
2-year  duty  in  American  Samoa.  Once  the 
educational  television  system  is  put  into  use 
Its  six  channels  will  be  used  after  school 
hours  for  adult  education.  Programs  wiU 
deal  with  sanitation,  agricultural  science, 
preventative  medicine,  self-government.  A 
Umlted  amount  of  amusement  programs  will 
be  offered  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of  English. 


The  Governor  is  optimistic  that  once  the 

system  becomes  operational,  Samoa  will  have 

a  school  system  that  will  compare  favorably 

with   the   better   stateside   school   districts. 

Health 

Until  1961  a  fair  health  i^ogram  was  car- 
ried out  in  American  Samoa.  Contract  phy- 
sicians from  the  United  States  mainiBnfl 
worked  for  the  Governemnt  and  treated 
everyone  at  little  or  no  cost.  Tha  aoo-bed 
hospital,  a  temporary  structure  buUt  during 
the  war  years,  provided  a  hospital  for  the 
entire  population.  While  most  ailments  were 
handled  reasonably  well,  little  was  done  on 
health  problems  requiring  specialized  treat- 
ment. 

During  the  last  18  months  many  out- 
standing surgeons  and  other  specialists  from 
Hawaii  and  the  mainland  have  l>een  brought 
to  American  Samoa  at  Government  expense 
and  have  donated  their  time  performing 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  free 
operations  and  other  treatments.  Arrange- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  take  many 
special  cases  to  Hawaii  for  treatment.  Re- 
cently, following  a  plea  from  the  Governor, 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
agreed  to  provide  doctors  to  supervise  a  pro- 
gram for  the  eradication  of  filarlaais,  which 
causes  the  dreaded  elephantiasis.  Lederle 
Laboratories  will  provide  the  necessary  drugs 
without  charge. 

The  fiscal  year  1964  budget,  which  is  now 
before  Congress,  contains  construction  funds 
for  a  new  200-bed  hospital  and  additional 
medical  personnel.  This  will  give  American 
Samoa  an  excellent  health  service  which  can 
be  used  as  a  treatment  center  by  many  other 
islanders  in  the  general  vicinity.  This  budg- 
et also  contains  money  to  build  a  sewer  sys- 
tem in  the  Pago  Pago  bay  area,  now  highly 
polluted  by  raw  sewage  dumped  directly 
Into  the  bay.  Funds  for  constructicm  mate- 
rial and  supervisory  help  sufficient  to  pM-o- 
vide  local  sanitation  systems  in  all  of  the 
villages  in  American  Samoa  are  also  Included. 
Manual  labor  will  be  provided  by  the  vil- 
lages. The  Governor  Is  encouraging  various 
medical  groups  to  conduct  research  in  tropi- 
cal diseases  In  American  Samoa  with  the 
idea  of  providing  leadership  for  other  South 
Pacific  islands  by  showing  them  what  health 
and  sanitation  measures  are  effective. 

Matai  system 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
matai  system.  When  the  present  Governor 
was  appointed,  many  people  in  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii  and  a  great  number  of 
Samoans,  expressed  the  hope  that  something 
would  be  done  about  replacing  the  system. 

Samoa's  basic  economic  and  political  unit 
is  the  extended  family,  composed  of  related 
kin  tracing  their  origins  bilaterally  back 
through  the  generations  of  mythological  an- 
cestors. Within  their  extended  group,  which 
is  administered  by  a  matai  or  chief,  a  col- 
lective family  economy  prevails.  The  matai 
is  responsible  for  control  of  family  lands 
and  property  and  represents  the  family  in 
the  political  affairs  of  village,  county,  and 
district  councils.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  family  and  is  trustee  of  fam- 
ily lands  and  property.  This  has  been  modi- 
fled  through  the  years  to  a  point  where 
personal  property  is  no  longer  administered 
by  the  matai,  and  some  property  is  indi- 
vidually owned  except  that  disposition  to 
other  than  Samoans  Is  restricted. 

After  a  short  period  in  American  Samoa, 
the  Governor  decided  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  abolish  the  matai  system  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  change  it  radically.  After 
almost  2  years  in  Samoa,  he  still  feels  that 
any  attempt  to  force  the  s»tno*nf  into  a 
different  political  and  social  syatem  Bd^t 
well  produce  utter  chaos. 

In  some  respects,  the  system  Is  as  demo- 
cratic as  some  of  our  local  political  systems 
and  every  day  it  is  changing  and  becoming 
more  democratic  and  more  adaptable  to  new 
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approslmately  900  Samoana.  moatly  women, 
to  proesas  ttia  flab.  Tha  remainder  of  tha 
pofmlatton  waa  on  aa  a^loultural  subslst- 
anoe  economy  or  worked  for  tbe  tarrttcrlal 
government.  Opportunitlaa  for  young  people 
were  virtually  nonexistent.  This,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  falliire  to  get  into  big^  echool, 
caused  a  subatantlal  majority  of  tbe  young 
people  to  migrate  to  Hawaii  or  west  coast 
dtlee  on  graduation  from  junior  high  school. 

With  tbe  present  large  scale  rehabilitation 
of  tbe  lalanda,  American  Samoa  haa  become 
a  m<»«  attractive  place  to  live. 

In  tbe  last  8  montba,  the  Governor  has 
concluded  negotiations  with  three  new  in- 
dustries wblcb  will  provide  a  combined  total 
exceeding  tbe  number  of  private  Jobs  wblcb 
previoualy  existed  on  tbe  Island.  These  three 
conalat  of: 

A  new  processing  plant  that  will  process 
fresh  coconuta  fl'om  tbe  American  Samoan 
Island.  Western  Samoa,  and  tbe  Kingdom 
of  Tonga. 

Star-Klst  Samoa.  Inc.,  an  additional  tima 
packing  company,  similar  to  tbe  one  that  is 
in  operation. 

The  American  Can  Co.  wblcb  will  manu- 
factiue  tin  cans  for  tbe  tuna  industry  and 
provide,  tbe  Governor  bopea,  a  source  of  con- 
tainers fbr  tropical  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ners. 

The  most  promising  field  for  commercial 
development,  however,  la  tbe  tourist  indus- 
try. Shortly  after  tbe  GovemcMr  was  Inau- 
gurated and  after  discussion  with  tbe  Samo- 
an leaders,  it  waa  agreed  that  American 
Samoa  should  embark  on  a  tourist  industry 
development  program.  Tbe  Governor  spent 
bis  first  year  trying  to  encourage  private  ho- 
tel developers  to  move  into  tbe  area.  While 
several  entered  into  negotiations,  none  were 
willing  to  complete  tbe  negotiations  on  terms 
that  tbe  Governor  conaidered  were  reasonable 
to  tbe  Samoan  people. 

In  June  of  last  year,  tbe  Governor  pro- 
posed to  the  Samoan  people  that  they  orga- 
nize a  Samoan  Development  Corporation 
through  which  they  could  build  and  own 
their  own  hotels.  In  this  way  tbey  could 
reserve  all  of  the  small  related  enterprises 
that  go  along  with  hotel  development  for 
their  own  people,  such  as  fishing  boat  opera- 
tions, barber  shops,  gift  and  curio  shops, 
laiindry  and  pressing  shops,  U-drlve  oi>era- 
tlona.  duty-free  shops,  etc. 

The  corporation  has  been  formed  and  over 
$250,000  In  cash  has  been  pledged  in  tbe  form 
of  stock  certificates  at  $10  per  share.  Tbe 
stock  ownership  Is  limited  to  Samoans  with 
at  least  SO  percent  Samoan  blood.  Virtually 
all  subscribers  consist  of  tbe  average  wage 
earner  and  in  many  instances,  stock  has  been 
purchased  through  their  meager  savings. 
There  are  over  1.000  owners  of  this  stock. 
Hie  Samoan  leaden  have  pledged  that  their 
people  win  supply  tbe  labor  and  whatever 
materiala  and  land  are  reqvilred  for  tbe  hotel 
ocmstructlon.  Tbe  cost  will  be  financed 
through  stock  certificatea. 

A  Polynesian  style  100-room  cottage  type 
hotel  la  in  tbe  design  stage  and  a  prototype 
of  the  first  cottage  Is  under  construction  by 
Samoan  carpanters. 

Shfortly  after  the  Samoan  Development 
Corporation  waa  launched,  several  west  coast 
firms  became  interested  In  American  Samoa 
and  offered  to  build  a  large  hotel  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  The  Ooremor  rafused  their 
request  and  advised  them  that  the  Samoans 
wished  to  rcaerve  this  field  of  development 
for  themselves,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  if  in  tha  futinw  the  Samoans  were  im- 
able  to  complete  their  financial  arrange- 
mants.  outside  development  would  be  con- 
sidered. 

With  the  inauguratloti  of  Jet  service 
through  American  Samoa,  demands  from 
outslden  to  build  hotels  increased  greatly. 
There  were  literally  hundreda  of  requests 
from  paopla  wanting  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  opportunities  offered  as  a  result  of 


the  raat  rehabilitation  program  carried  out 
by  thla  admlnlatratloa.  Tha  Governor  is 
holding  most  of  thees  requests  la  reaeiie  to 
first  datermlna  whether  it  la  poaslble  to  start 
tha  Bamoans  In  these  businesses  through  the 
Samoan  Development  Corporation.  Tbe 
Governor  and  the  Samoan  people  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  is  no  particular  advan- 
tage in  ovarrunning  the  Islands  with  small 
businesses  owned  by  nonresidents  if  the 
Samoans  are  simply  going  to  be  relegated  to 
Jobs  as  busboys  and  waltreeeea. 

Tbe  great  mass  of  the  Samoan  people  are 
strongly  behind  the  Governor  in  this  pro- 
gram but  there  is  some  opposition.  Most 
of  it  comes  from  the  buslnees  community 
which  has  organiaed  a  chamber  of  oommerce 
that  is  quite  critical  of  tha  Governor's  ad- 
ministration. 

Tbe  chamber  of  commerce  newsletter 
charged  recently  that  tbe  administration  in 
America  Samoa  is  guilty  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation by  sponsoring  the  American  Samoan 
Development  Corporation  which  may  engage 
in  varloua  businesses.  Including  the  con- 
struction of  one  or  more  tourist  hotels. 

A  person  may  not  purchase  or  own  shares 
in  tbe  corporation  unless  be  has  at  least  60 
percent  Samoan  blood. 

Governor  Lee,  however.  Is  anxious  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  Hawaii 
where  immigrants  eventually  gained  title  to 
most  of  the  valuable  land  in  the  islands.  I 
Shan  bis  belief  that  we  m\ist  take  every 
step  we  can,  within  the  limits  <tf  tbe  law, 
to  protect  the  Samoan  people  at  this  time. 

Virtually  the  entire  Samoan  community, 
including  the  legislature,  haa  backed  the 
Governor,  however. 

Tax  policy 

Down  through  the  decades.  Samoa  has  bad 
a  very  archaic,  inadequate,  and  discrimina- 
tory tax  policy.  While  a  little  leas  than  half 
a  million  dollara  has  been  raised  by  taxes  and 
duties,  tbe  vast  majority  has  been  raised  by 
a  high  Import  duty  on  food,  clothing,  and 
other  essential  items  lmp<^rted  into  tbe 
Islands.  There  haa  been  a  2-peroent  gross 
business  tax,  which  was  simply  passed  on 
to  the  customer  as  a  sales  tax.  As  a  result, 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  high  and  has  hit 
those  persons  who  could  least  afford  to  pay. 
No  income  tax  or  other  personal  tax  of  any 
consequence  was  levied,  except  a  $10  poll  or 
bead  tax.  The  equivalent  of  t^  United 
States  income  tax.  which  was  imposed  on 
Guam  and  also  the  Virgin  Islands,  did  not 
apply  to  American  Samoa.  The  Governor 
bad  tax  exports  from  tbe  Treasury  Depart- 
ment study  the  problem  and  after  receiving 
their  raport.  he  called,  in  January  1062.  a 
special  session  of  tbe  legislature  and  pro- 
posed that  It  do  away  with  the  gross  busi- 
ness tax,  tbe  Import  duties  on  food  and  other 
items  of  necessity,  and  in  place  of  these 
taxes  substitute  the  U.S.  income  tax  as  a 
Samoan  Income  tax.  After  13  days  of  heated 
debate  the  Samoan  Legislature  ftassed  tbe 
Governor's  tax  program  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1 
In  tbe  senate  and  12  to  5  in  tbe  house.  The 
tax  measure  was  bitterly  qpposed  by  tbe 
merchants,  who  had  been  essentially  tax 
free  and  some  of  whom  wera  in  tbe  $50,000- 
or-more  Income  bracket  down  through  tbe 
yeara. 

Hie  fact  that  tbe  Samoan  people  were 
willing  to  tax  themselves  rather  than  have 
the  U.S.  Congress  levy  a  tax,  as  it  had  done 
in  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  indicates 
the  ^>lrlt  of  cooperation  that  they  have  in 
working  with  the  administration. 

PubUc  works  and  utilities 
When  Governor  Lee  obtained  tbe  first  big 
appropriation  to  start  the  rehabilitation 
program  and  to  get  the  Islands  into  a  decent 
condition  before  the  1962  South  Pacific  Con- 
ference, less  than  a  year  away,  he  was  im- 
mediately faced  with  tbe  problem  of  obtain- 
ing additional  technical  presonnri  to  carry 
out  tbe   large-scale  public  works  program. 
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Neither  tha  Director  of  Airport  Construction 
nor  the  Director  of  Public  Works  was  a 
trained  engineer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ^ere 
was  not  a  tralnad  engineer  on  the  islands. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  recruit  a  large 
permanent  technical  staff  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion program,  the  Governor  relied  heavily 
on  borrowing  experts  from  various  Govern- 
ment agencies,  in  the  field  of  construction; 
be  went  to  tbe  Navy  and  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  14th  Naval  District  In  Hono- 
lulu wheieby  the  Navy  was  to  supply  blm 
with  the  technical  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  the  construction  program.  The  Navy 
cooperated  enthusiastically  by.  sending  top- 
flight personnel  to  assist.  Since  this  time, 
tbe  Navy  has  continued  to  provide  such 
service  and  has  given  the  Gtovemor  much 
assistance  over  and  above  that  which  could 
normally  be  expected  tmder  a  reimbursable 
agreement. 

This  is  quite  a  change  over  tbe  past  decade. 
When  the  Navy  ttuned  over  administration 
of  tbe  Islands  to  tbe  Department  of  tha  In- 
terior in  1951.  there  was  a  very  sharp  break 
In  relationship.  The  Navy  pulled  out  com- 
pletely and  had  virtually  nothing  to  do  with 
tbe  lalanda  until  1^  yean  ago.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  very  close  working  re- 
lationship. Tbey  have  had  many  ships  visit 
tbe  area  and  have  rendered  a  gnat  variety  of 
assistance.  Tbe  goal  of  tbe  present  admin- 
istration is  to  assist  all  U.S.  agencies  that 
might  have  needs  In  this  part  of  the  world 
by  making  adequate  facilities  available  to 
than  In  Samoa.  Last  year  the  Samoan  Gov- 
ernment gave  support  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Pacific  Missile  Range,  and 
nimierous  other  groups  that  need  to  cover 
tbe  South  Pacific  area. 

Roads:  In  mid-1961  when  tbe  administra- 
tion took  over  there  was  only  one-half  a 
mile  of  paved  road  on  the  island.  Most  of 
the  roads  were  primitive  and  discouraged 
tovirlsts  or  any  type  of  development.  A  mod- 
ern two-lane  asphalt  road  has  been  pro- 
gramed from  one  end  of  the  main  laland 
to  tbe  other  and  at  the  present  time  is  near- 
Ing  completion.  Branch  roads  to  tbe  Inland 
areas  are  being  built.  By  tbe  end  of  next 
year  Samoa  will  have  a  good  basic  road 
system. 

Airport:  In  1956  the  Government  of 
American  Samoa  started  building  a  jet  strip 
and  by  mid- 1961  this  was  approximately  40 
percent  complete.  The  strip  was  completed 
by  mid- 1962  and  the  first  jet  landed  dwing 
the  Fifth  South  Pacific  Conference  bringing 
Secretary  Udall  and  the  Washington  delega- 
tion to  that  Important  Conference.  In 
December.  Pan  American  Inaugurated 
through  jet  service  from  Honolulu  to  Ssrdney 
using  Pago  Pago  International  as  the  half- 
way stop.  In  recent  months  MATS  has  been 
Using  the  field  In  the  Deep  Freeze  operation 
runs  and  eventually  the  strip  should  pro- 
vide a  very  Important  base  for  all  VS.  South 
Pacific  air  operations.  The  Samoan  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  Interest  commercial  air- 
lines to  use  this  as  a  stop  and  it  hopes  to 
develop  Pago  Pago  International  Airport  as 
the  croGsroQds  of  tbe  Padflc.  A  modem  new 
airport  terminal  is  now  under  construction 
and  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  tbe 
year. 

Power:  The  Island  of  Tutulla  has  had  a 
very  archaic  power  system,  which  frequently 
broke  down  and  dlscoxiraged  any  type  of 
Industrial  development.  By  mld-1902  the 
powerplant  had  been  replaced  by  a  modem 
dlesel-electrlc  plant  and  power  service  Is 
being  extended  to  most  of  the  villages  in 
American  Samoa,  whereas  formerly  only  the 
Pago  Pago  Bay  area  had  electricity.  Because 
of  tbe  new  industrial  plants  and  the  proposed 
hotel  development  the  level  of  power  capadty 
of  the  new  generating  plant  Is  being  tripled 
within  the  present  calendar  year. 

Water:  While  Samoa  has  a  high  rainfall 
average  (900  Inches  per  year)  then  has  been 
insufllcient    water    to   serve    new    ind\utry. 


Water  resources  have  been  surveyed  and 
additional  reservoir  and  pipelines  are  pro- 
vided for  In  tbe  ijresent  budget. 

Conununlcatlons:  The  cranmunlcations 
system  has  been  completely  outmoded,  with 
its  rundown  World  War  n  surplus  equip- 
ment. Recently  this  equipment  has  been 
upgraded  by  the  addition  of  siirplus  equip- 
ment from  the  mainland  and  the  present 
budget  contains  funds  for  a  modem  com- 
munications sjrstem.  Presently  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  American  Samoa  is  In  the  final 
stage  of  negotiations  with  A.T.  &  T.  of  San 
Francisco  to  operate  a  direct  telephone  sys- 
tem to  the  Pago  Pago  Bay  area. 

Harbor  Improvements:  While  the  Pago 
Pago  Harbor  Is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South 
Pacific,  very  little  has  been  done  to  Improve 
the  harbor  since  World  War  n  days.  Much 
needed  dock  repair  has  been  made  in  tbe  last 
6  months  and  the  present  budget  contains 
funds  for  a  new  dock,  which  is  necessary  for 
all  of  tbe  new  commercial  development. 

AFPairoix 

Physical  Facts  (Fbom  S.  Doc.  No.  38,  87th 
Coifc.) 

Samoa  Is  a  group  of  14  volcanic  tropical 
islands  below  the  Equator  scxne  1,600  miles 
east  and  north  of  New  Zealand,  and  2,200 
miles  southwest  cf '  Hawaii.  The  six  Islands 
of  this  archipelago  east  of  longitude  171  de- 
grees west,  together  with  Swains  Island,  con- 
stitute Eastern  or  American  Samoa  and  are 
under  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
The  Islands  west  of  the  meridian  are  Western 
Samoa,  and  are  now  independent. 

The  total  ana  of  American  Samoa  is  but 
76  square  miles,  and  most  of  that  Is  moun- 
tainous. Thus,  in  land  area.  Eastern  Samoa 
Is  about  tbe  size  of  tbe  District  of  Coluim- 
bla.  Its  population,  as  of  April  1.  1960,  was 
20,051.  The  Eastern  Samoans  are  American 
nationals,  as  distinct  from  U.S.  dtizens. 
Natural  resources,  other  than  tbe  excellent 
harbor  c^  Pago  Pago,  the  scenic  beauty  of  a 
tropical  South  Sea  isle,  and  an  equable  trop- 
ic climate,  are  meager.  There  are  no  known 
mineral  deposits;  the  amount  of  arable  land 
is  extremely  limited.  Beca\ise  of  Inadequate 
and  xmdeveloped  storage  facilities,  water  is 
sometimes  in  such  short  supply  as  to  require 
use  limitation,  although  rainfall  approxi- 
mates 200  inches  a  year. 

Western  Samoa  has  a  land  area  of  1,133 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  mon  than 
100,000.  The  amount  of  arable  land  Is  sub- 
stantial. The  capital  of  Eastern  Samoa. 
Pago  Pago,  and  that  of  We^em  Samoa.  Apia, 
are  about  77  miles  i^art. 

Ethnically,  the  population  of  both  Sa- 
moas  is  Polynesian,  with  little  mixture  of 
other  strains.  They  are  a  bronze-skinned, 
large-bodied,  hearty  people,  possessed  of  true 
dignity,  yet  friendly  and  hospitable.  Ibelr 
language  is  considered  the  oldest  Polynesian 
tongue  in  existence,  and  is  dosely  related  to 
the  Maori  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Hawaiian. 

HISTOBT 

Relationship  between  Samoa  and  the 
United  States  goes  back  to  1838,  when  the 
American  Navy  lieutenant,  Charles  Wilkes, 
made  a  siu'vey  of  the  Islands.  In  1872  an 
agreement  was  concluded  with  the  Samoan 
chiefs  of  Tutulla,  which  gave  the  United 
States  exclusive  rights  to  the  harbor  of 
Pago  Pago,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South 
Seas.  For  numy  yean,  Pago  Pago  was  a 
highly  strategic  coaling  station  for  the  UJS. 
Navy  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  was  the  locale 
of  Somerset  Maugham's  celebrated  play 
"Rain." 

At  tbe  same  time,  bovrever,  Britain  and 
Germany  wen  obtaining  conunercial  oon- 
oeasioDS  in  the  Samoan  Islands  and  tha 
rights  and  prlvUegea  asserted  by  the  three 
nations  there  became  the  subject  of  mis- 
undwstandlngs  and  oontroversiee.  In  1800. 
the  three  nations  resolved  their  dlflerenoes 


by  treaty  under  whldi  the  signatories  recog- 
nised the  claims  of  the  United  Statea  to  the 
islands  east  of  the  171st  meridian,  while 
Germany's  claims  were  recognized  in  the  is- 
lands west  of  the  meridian. 

In  1900  and  In  1904,  the  Samoan  chiefs 
voluntarily  ceded  the  Islands  of  Eastern 
Samoa  to  the  United  States.  Nearly  three 
decades  elapsed  befon  Congress  took  cog- 
nizance of  this  cession.  In  February  1929, 
the  70th  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  Islands  as  of  the  time  they  wen 
ceded.  Of  special  Interest  is  the  section 
of  this  public  law  which  states: 

"(c)  Until  Congress  shall  provide  for  the 
government  of  such  Islands,  all  civil,  judicial, 
and  military  powen  shall  be  vested  in  such 
person  or  persons  and  shall  be  exercised  in 
such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  direct;  and  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  remove  said  oflleen  and  fill 
the  vacancies  so  occasioned.  (Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1920,  465  Stat.  1263.) " 

More  than  another  three  decades  have 
elapsed  since  this  law  vras  written,  but  Con- 
gress has  as  yet  made  no  provision  for  the 
government  of  Eastern  Samoa,  other  than 
to  appropriate  Federal  funds  for  disburse- 
ment to  the  island  government  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SOCIAI.  STSTKM  AND  LAND  TENTTRK 

No  understanding  of  the  particular  needs  of 
American  Samoa  Is  possible  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  uniqtie  social  and  land  tenure 
syston  which  Is  a  basic  part  ot  Samoan  life. 
The  entire  aoclal  structure  Is  based  on  an 
Intricate,  far-reaching  system  of  traditional 
family  relationships,  often  referred  to  as  the 
"matal"  system.  Strictly  speaking,  matais 
are  family  chieftains  of  varying  degrees  of 
power  and  prestige. 

Almost  all  the  land  throughout  American 
Samoa  is  owned,  communally,  by  theae 
family  units.  It  can  ndther  be  bou^t  nor 
sold,  foreclosed  upon,  nor  made  subject  to 
legal  process  for  collectten  ot  debts.  A  few 
tracts,  limited  in  size  and  number,  are  owned 
by  eleemosynary  institutions  originated  by 
foreigners  but,  by  and  large,  from  the  very 
beginning  tbe  doctrine  has  been  and  is, 
"Samoan  lands  for  the  Samoans." 

This  policy  has  been  founded  on  the  con- 
cept that  the  basis  for  the  integrity  of 
Samoan  life  rests  in  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  their  lands  by  the  Samoans  them- 
selves. Tbe  i^bt  of  the  native  Hawallans. 
who  in  large  measure  lost  their  lands  to  out- 
siders, has  been  dted  as  a  clear-cut  example 
of  the  aodal  undeslrabllity  of  a  contrary 
policy. 

However,  the  matal  system  is  far  mon 
than  a  means  of  communal  landholdlng.  It 
Is  a  social  pattern  extending  Into  vlrtiially 
every  phase  of  Samoan  life,  controlling  the 
economic  as  well  as  the  social  relationships 
of  the  Samoans.  For  example,  we  wen  In- 
formed that,  theoretically  at  least,  the  girl 
who  works  in  the  privately  operated  fish 
cannery  for  the  excellent,  relatively,  wage  of 
7S  cents  an  hour,  must  bring  her  pay  en- 
velope home  and  turn  it  over  intact  to  tbe 
matal  or  chief  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  family,  whether  its  other  memben 
work  or  not. 

Apropos  to  the  matal  system  as  we  found 
it  in  1960,  tbe  observations  in  lOSl  of  the 
first  Senate  group  to  visit  the  Samoan 
Islands  ofllcially  are  significant.  This  was 
the  American  Samoan  Conunlsslon,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Hoover  pursuant  to 
siawectton  (d)  of  PubUc  Resolution  80,  tha 
70th  Congress,  to  "recommend  to  Congress 
such  leglslatlaQ  concerning  the  Islands  of 
eastern  Samoa  as  they  shall  deam  necessary 
or  proper."  Tha  Commission  constated  of 
Senators  Htram  Bingham  and  Joasph  T. 
Robinson,  Baprescntatlvas  Carroll  L.  Baedy 
and  Ouinn  Williams,  and  thrsa  eastern 
Samoan  chiefs.  Tufele,  Mauga,  and  MagaleL 
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the  developing  wage  economy  spurred  by  the 
establishment  of  the  flshpacklng  company. 

As  to  land  tenure,  it  Is  significant  that 
the  constitution  of  American  Samoa  con- 
tains the  following  provision  In  article  I, 
section  3: 

"It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  American  Samoa  to  protect  persons  of 
Samoan  ancestry  against  alienation  of  their 
lands  and  the  destruction  of  the  Samoan 
way  of  life  and  language,  contrary  to  their 
best  Interests.  Such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  may  be  enacted  to  protect  the 
lands,  customs,  culture,  and  traditional 
Samoan  family  organization  of  persons  of 
Samoan  ancestry,  and  to  encourage  business 
enterprises  by  such  persons.  No  change  in 
the  law  respecting  the  alienation  or  trans- 
fer of  land  or  any  Interest  therein,  shall  be 
effective  unless  the  same  be  approved  by  two 
successive  leglslatxires  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  entire  membership  of  each  house  and 
by  the  Governor.  " 

COVaaNMENT 

After  61  years  under  the  American  flag, 
the  legal  basis  for  Government  in  American 
Samoa  Is  still  executive  fiat  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Western  Samoa,  in  sharp  contrast,  at- 
tained full  and  complete  independence  on 
January  1,  1963. 

As  stated,  by  the  1899  treaty — to  which, 
of  coxirse,  the  Samoans  were  not  a  party^ 
Germany  assumed  sovereignty  over  the 
Samoan  Islands  west  of  the  ITlst  meridian. 
New  Zealand  occupied  them,  bloodlessly,  as 
a  war  measxire  in  1914,  and  took  a  League 
of  Nations  mandate  over  them  in  1931.  This 
mandate  became  a  UJf.  trusteeship  after 
World  War  11.  and  Western  Samoa,  in  1963, 
became  a  nation. 

Some  77  miles  to  the  east,  the  voluntary 
cession  of  the  seven  Samoan  Islands  by  the 
chiefs  thereof  in  1900  and  1904  was  accepted 
de  facto  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  n.S. 
Government  and  administrative  responsibil- 
ity assigned  by  President  McKlnley  to  the 
Navy  Department. 

The  Navy's  administration  was  character- 
ized by  almost  complete  reliance  on  the  tra- 
ditional matal  system.  That  is,  the  United 
States  governed  through  the  hierarchy  of 
chieftainships. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  Navy  maintained 
a  relatively  effective  public  health  service, 
kept  law  and  order,  dispensed  jtistice,  and  in- 
augurated a  system  of  free,  compulsory  edu- 
cation. In  some  wajrs  oiir  social  services  ap- 
pear to  have  been  superior  to  or  at  least 
more  effective  than  those  of  either  Germany 
or  New  Zealand  in  Western  Samoa. 

In  1951.  President  Ttuman  transferred  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior after  extensive  consxiltatlon  among 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Navy,  War,  and  In- 
terior. In  1960  a  constitutional  convention 
of  American  Samoans  drafted,  and  the  peo- 
ple approved,  the  first  constitution  in 
Samoan  history.  It  was  signed  by  Gov.  Peter 
Tall  Coleman,  a  native-born  Samoan  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
by  the  Secretary  himself. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  this  docu- 
ment for  the  most  part  is  a  product  of  the 
Samoans  themselves,  and  it  appears  to  have 
their  acceptance  and  support.  By  its  own 
terms  the  constitution  of  American  Samoa 
provides  that  5  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  constitution  the  Governor  shall  ap- 
point a  constitutional  committee  to  prepare 
amendments  or  a  revised  draft  "in  view  of 
changing  conditions." 

However  closely  the  constitution  and  the 
civil  government  it  creates  are  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  and  present  political  capa- 
bilities of  the  Samoan  people  as  a  whole,  the 
fact  remains  that  all  executive.  Judicial,  and 
legislative  power  is  concentrated  in  the  Sec- 
retary (rf  the  Interior  through  the  President. 
Legally,  the  American  Samoa  constitution  is 


but  an  administrative  order,  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  Bzecutive  In  Washington. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  appoints  the 
Governor,  without  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate:  he  appoints  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  high  court;  the  powers 
of  the  legislature  are  dependent  upon  his 
grant  of  legislaUve  authority. 

However,  Just  as  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  informed  of  and  consider  these 
facts,  we  also  should  know  and  acknowledge 
that  on  the  whole  the  administration  of 
Eastern  Samoa  by  the  United  States,  both 
under  the  Navy  and  under  Interior,  has  been 
markedly  fair,  and  has  enabled  the  Samoans 
to  preserve  their  own  traditions  and  way  of 
life,  while  at  the  same  time  bringing  to  them 
social  services  in  the  way  of  education  and 
public  health,  which.  Inadequate  as  they 
are  by  American  standards,  are  many  ways 
superior  to  those  of  their  larger,  richer 
neighbors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
publication  of  this  report,  the  sixth  and 
final  one,  Mr.  President,  concludes  the 
work  which  the  special  Senate  group 
began  last  falL  I  shall,  at  this  point, 
submit  to  the  Rules  Committee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  procedures,  a  re- 
port of  counterpart  expenditure  of  the 
group.  There  were  no  dollar  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds  in  connection  with 
this  mission. 

Before  concluding.  I  should  like  once 
again  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGcs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  our  former 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Smith,  for  their  outstanding 
and  diligent  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  group.  They,  together  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoxtyb),  formed 
a  distinguished,  capable,  and  hard  work- 
ing group.  They  were,  and  are,  an  asset 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  Senate  and  I 
commend  them  and  thank  them  for  a 
Job  well  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
Uie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afSxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution : 

HJl.6379.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June    ° 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  and 

HJ.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning July  38,  1963,  as  Veterinary  Medicine 
Week. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  HjAUJcn  C.  Ntgaakd.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  thereon. 
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DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  HJAL- 
MAR  C.  NYOAARD.  OF  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tbe  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  messase  from 
the  Housie  of  Representatives,  which  will 
be  read. 

The  legjalative  eleik  read  as  follows: 

HOUSB  BcSQCTrnDIf  440 

Reaoikted,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
prof  ound  aorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able HJsLsisa  C.  NToaasD,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

ReaolveA,  That  a  committee  of  10  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to  attend 
the  funeral. 

Resoived,  That  the  Sergeant  of  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
Budi  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provlalons  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Besolved.  Tliat  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  oopy  thereof  to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

Beaobted.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  Hbuae  do  now  adjoam. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Hjalmar  C.  Ntgaard,  of  North 
Dakota.  I  submit  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

Hesofoetf.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  anouncement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Hjaucab  C.  Ntg&abo.  late 
a  Repreaentatlve  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

Beaotved.  That  a  eommittee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  tbe  Presiding  Oflleer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

JCesofoed,  That  the  Secretary  commonlcata 
theae  reeolutlans  to  the  House  of  Represeut- 
atlvea  and  transmit  an  enrolled  oopy  thereof 
to  the  fumiy  of  the  deceased. 

The  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 


THB  RAILROAD  RULES  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dnxscir]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  Joint  resolution  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  102)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees,  was 
read  the  first  time  by  its  title,  and  the 
second  time,  at  length,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  labor  dl4>uta  between  the 
carriers  rqneeented  by  the  Sastem.  Western, 
and  Soatheastem  Carriers'  Conference  Com- 
mittees and  certain  of  their  employeea  rep- 
resented by  the  Brotherhood  o*  Locomotive 
Engineers.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Plr«- 


men  and  Snglnemen,  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors and  Brakemen.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Ttainmen,  and  the  Switchmen's  Union 
ot  North  America,  labor  organlEations. 
threatens  essential  transportation  services  of 
the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  the  nA^t^onal  in- 
terest, including  the  national  health  and  de- 
fense, that  transportation  services  of  these 
carriers  be  maintained;  and 

Whneas  all  the  proeediuws  for  resolving 
such  diqimte  provided  for  in  the  RaUway 
lAbor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have  not 
resulted  In  settlement  of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  secxire  the  continu- 
ity of  tran^>ortatlon  services  by  such  car- 
riers; and 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  to  achieve  the  above 
objectives  in  a  manner  which  preserves  and 
prefers  solutions  reached  through  collective 
bargaining,  and  preserves  the  carriers'  right 
to  initiate  work  rules  changes  under  proce- 
dures to  which  they  are  accustomed  and  as- 
sures reasonable  conditions  of  employee 
secxirlty:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolx>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  changes  In  work 
rules  involving  the  manning  of  train  or 
engine  crews  and  the  protection  of  the  In- 
teresta  of  employees  affected  thereby,  which 
changes  come  within  the  area  of  those  pro- 
posed by  a  carrier  in  the  notices  of  November 
a,  10SO.  or  by  a  labor  organization  In  the 
notices  of  September  7.  1960.  shaU  become 
effective  upon  i4>plication  to  and  ^>proval  or 
modification  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures and  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  such  rules  to  be 
operative  only  as  interim  rules  and  imtU  the 
current  controversy  regarding  such  rules  is 
resolved  by  the  parties  through  continued 
collective  bargaining;  and  no  provision  in 
this  Joint  Resolution  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  the  right  and  responsibility  of  the 
carriers  and  organizations  to  reach  agreement 
regarding  such  rxUes. 

Sbc.  a.  An  application  filed  under  section  1 
shall  be  given  priority  over  all  other  matters 
pending  before  the  Commission,  and  shall  be 
acted  upon  within  130  days  after  It  Is  filed 
or  as  toon,  thereafter  as  Is  practicable.  The 
Commission  may  consider  as  evidence  before 
it  the  evidence  introduced  before  the  Presi- 
dential Railroad  Commission,  created  by 
Executive  Order  No.  10881,  of  Nbvembw  1, 
1960,  and  before  Emergency  Board  164,  cre- 
ated by  Executive  Order  No.  11101,  of  April  3, 
1963,  and  shaU  not  be  required  to  receive 
evidence  cumulaUve  thereto.  The  Commis- 
sion may  establish  a  ^Mdal  Advisory  Panel 
to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
conferred  upon  it  by  this  Joint  reaolutlon. 

Sac.  3.  In  acting  upon  an  appllcatltm  filed 
pursuant  to  sectlcm  1,  the  Commission  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  effect  of  the 
propoeed  rule  upon  adequate  and  safe  trans- 
portation service  to  the  public  and  upon  the 
Interests  of  the  carrier  and  the  employees 
affected,  giving  due  conaideratlon  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Presidential  Railroad 
Commisslcm  and  Emergency  Board  164,  and 
to  the  narrowing  of  the  areas  of  disagreement 
which  has  been  accomplished  in  bargaining 
and    mediation    following    the    Emergency 
Board  report.    As  a  condition  of  Ito  approval 
of  any  interim  rule  involving,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  reduction  of  existing  iwnntt^g 
requlrementa  or  practices,  the  Commission 
ShaU  require  a  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  railroad 
employees  affected  as  provided  in  Section  5 
(3)  (f )  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and 
with  due  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidential  Railroad  Commis- 
sion and  Emergency  Board  154  relating  to 
the  retention  of  Job  righto  by  senior  em- 
ployees, relocation  expenses  and  earnings  pro- 
teetloa  to  less  senior  employees  transferred 


to  other  Jobs  by  the  employing  carrier,  pref- 
erential hiring  rights,  dlq;>lacement  allow- 
ances, supplemental  severance  allowances, 
and  retraining  allowances.  To  the  extent 
that  provision  for  soeh  paymento  wm  re- 
training may  be  available  to  an  employee 
imder  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  or  other  Federal  stat- 
utes, the  carrier  will  be  relieved  of  this 
obligation. 

Sac.  4.  The  Commission  shall  act  upon 
any  application  fUed  with  It  under  secUon  1 
of  this  Joint  resolution  by  way  of  approval, 
modified  f^proval.  or  disapproval;  and  upon 
such  approval  or  modified  approval  an  in- 
terim rule  consistent  therewith  shaU  be  put 
into  effect  and  shall  remain  operative  until 
the  parties  reach  agreement  regarding  the 
matter  involved  or.  if  no  agreement  is 
reached,  for  two  years  foUowing  the  date  the 
interim  rule  goes  into  effect. 

Sac.  6.  No  change  in  rules  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  notices  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  made 
except  by  agreement  or  by  the  procedures 
prescribed  herein,  and  any  strike  or  lockout 
to  aoeompllsh,  prevent  or  Interfere  with  such 
change  shaU  be  subject  to  the  procedures  of 
section  6(8)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  parties  shall  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  bargain  collectively,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Mediation  Board,  con- 
eemlng  any  unresolved  Issues  regarding  any 
proposals  which  were  included  in  the  no- 
tices of  November  2,  1959,  or  September  7. 
1960.  but  which  do  not  Involve  the  manning 
of  train  or  engine  crews  and  the  protection 
of  the  Interesto  of  employees  affected  there- 
by. If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  60  days  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  any  party  may  sub- 
mit Ita  proposal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  diqxMltlon  by  such  special 
procedures,  not  confined  to  ttioee  set  out 
qMdflcally  in  this  Joint  resolution,  as  the 
Commission,  after  consultation  with  the 
parties,  deems  appropriate.  Due  consid»a- 
tkm  shall  be  given  in  any  such  procedure 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Railroad  Commission  and  Emergency  Board 
154  and  to  the  narrowing  of  the  areas  of 
disagreement  which  has  been  aoeorapUsbed 
in  bargaining  and  medlatl(m.  me  provi- 
sions of  sectiiHi  6  of  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  appllcafate  to  matters  covered  by 
such  proposals. 

Sac.  7.  The  provisions  ot  the  Act  of  March 
23,  1982,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Ju- 
dicial Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  cotirte  sitting  in  equity  and 
for  other  purposes."  shaU  not  be  appUeable 
to  an  acUon  imder  sections  6  or  6.  m  any 
such  action,  service  of  the  eci^>lalnt  and 
summons  shall  be  made  on  the  partlea  to 
the  controversy  by  deUvery  thereof  to  an  of- 
ficer or  to  any  other  agent  of  said  parties 
authorlaed  by  appointment  or  by  law  to  re- 
ceive service  of  process.  The  delivery  of 
the  summons  and  complaint  may  be  made 
by  certified  malL  The  orders,  writs,  and 
process  of  a  district  court  Issued  In  any  such 
acUon  ShaU  nm.  be  served,  and  be  return- 
able anjrwhere  In  the  United  States. 

Sk.  8.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  exptn 
two  years  from  the  date  It  becomes  effective : 
Provided,  That  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  dlatrict 
court  of  tbe  United  States  under  sections  5 
and  6  shaU  continue  for  so  long  as  any  in- 
terim rule  under  section  4  continoes  to  be 
operative.  Prior  to  such  expiration,  the 
President  shall  report  on  ita  operation  to  the 
Congress  and  make  such  further  leoommen- 
dattons,  if  any,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  in- 
cluding his  recommendstion  as  to  whether 
this  Joint  resolntton  should  be  extended.  In 
addition,  the  Intcntato  Oommeroe  Commis- 
sion may.  from  time  to  time,  submit  Interim 
reporta  to  the  President  on  ita  actions  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution. 
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Ifr.  liANSflELD.    Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmou  i  ooosent  that  the  message 
and  Joint  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Commerce. 
PRESIDENT.    Is    there 


Committee  on 
The    VICE 

objectiont 
Mr.  JAVm 

Senator  jrield' 
Mr.  mans: 

Mr.  JA 
niles.   I  api 
involved  and 


Mr.  President.  wiU  the 


I  yield.  . 
I  have  been  reading  the 
ite  the  desires  which  are 
fact  that  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  canhot  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee unless  t  lat  committee  desires  very 
much  to  take  lurisdiction.  At  the  same 
time,  in  all  fa  mess  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  s  a  joint  resolution  which 
involves,  in  ac  lordance  with  the  wording 
of  the  rule,  tl  le  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  d  sputes.  That  point  is  very 
clear  and  spe<  iflc.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  joint  reso  ution  would  certainly  in- 
volve mediatic  n  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes.  The  Committee  on  Commerce 
is  entitled  to  deal  with  regtilations  of 
interstate  ral  roads,  buses,  trucks,  pipe 
lines,  and  int  srstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce general  y. 

That  seems  a  rather  far  cry  from  the 
specific  suggestion.  I  was  consulted  on 
the  question  t  nd  I  shall  not  object,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Ricoko  clear 
on  one  point.  As  I  said  when  I  started, 
it  seons  to  ni  e  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committer  \  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare would  be  absolutely  uncomplicated 
and  clear.  C  tnceivably  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commi  tee  on  Commerce  could  be 
invoked.  But  I  imderstand  very  clearly 
that  we  cann<  t  make  someone  do  some- 
thing. Ther<fore.  although  the  joint 
xesolution  wll  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coi  amerce,  I — for  one  Sena- 
tor— ^would  li  ce  to  spread  these  facts 
upon  the  Rxa  ro  so  that  if  a  contingency 
should  arise  which  indicates  that  the 
labor  dilute  \8pec%  of  the  question  pre- 
ponderated vc  ry  strongly  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  re  nilation  of  interstate  and 
foreign  comneree  or  the  regulation  of 
the  interstate  railroads,  the  door  would 
not  be  abeoktely  shut  because  no  one 
said  anything  about  it  and  let  the  matter 
be  referred. 

I  am  willing  to  see  the  joint  resolution 
referred  to  thi  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  such  actton  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
▼tew  of  the  let  dership  as  well  as  the  pre- 
vailing view  o  '  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man and  the  committee  chairman,  pro- 
vided there  is  some  caveat  spread  on  the 
Rscou)  that  he  questitm  shall  be  dealt 
with  and  ham  led  as  a  labor  dispute,  and 
at  least  we  w  11  have  someone  who  said 
something  ab  tut  it  so  that  if  it  does  not 
work  well.  w(  might,  as  we  sometimes 
have,  be  requ  red  to  change  our  signals. 

The  VICE  ]  "RESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  thi  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montara  that  the  message  and 
joint  resolutic  n  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  CM  unerce?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  President's  message  and 
Senate  Joint :  tesolution  102  are  referred 
to  the  Comm  ttee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MORH  :.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  o  Mervations  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Tc  lic  [Mr.  Javtts].  I  wish  to 
associate  myi  elf  with  the  point  that  he 


)  I 


last  made.  If  in  the  handling  of  the 
prt^xMed  legislation  it  develops  that 
there  should  also  be  consideration  of  the 
labmr  aspects  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tors 1 — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  who  I  under- 
stand at  the  present  time,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnusonJ.  who  is  ill,  is  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee,  would  have 
no  hesitancy  in  having  a  Joint  confer- 
ence with  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  respect  to  any  of  the 
labor  aspects.  But  the  President  has  cir- 
ciunscribed  his  proposal  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  pertains  primarily  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We 
should  note  the  expanding  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  at  least  the  calling  upon 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
take  on  this  added  burden. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  President 
in  his  message  has  proposed  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ccmunlssion  shall 
have  authority  to  aK>oint  a  special  panel 
to  be  of  assistance  to  it  in  handling  the 
woric  that  will  be  involved.  In  view  of 
that  fact,  may  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York,  we  can  look  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  to  cooperate  with  us, 
as  they  alwasrs  do,  on  any  of  the  labor 
aspects  of  the  question.  But  I  think  it 
quite  appropriate  under  those  circum- 
stances that  the  joint  resolution  be  re- 
ferred to  the  C(»nmittee  on  Commerce, 
although,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out,  the  rule  book  itself 
makes  perfectly  clear  that  questions  in- 
volving railway  labor  shall  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

It  is  common  to  note  that  something 
is  not  a  precedent,  or  may  not  cause 
people  to  consider  it  a  precedent,  but  I 
tlilnk  I  would  speak  for  a  unanimous 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare if  I  put  into  the  Record  the  observa- 
tion that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  not  in  any  way 
waiving  Jurisdiction  over  a  labor  subject 
matter.  The  committee  in  this  Instance 
is  recognizing  that  there  is  a  Joint  prob- 
lem, that  the  interstate  commerce  regu- 
lation at  the  present  time  predominates, 
that  the  message  itself  pertains  specifi- 
cally to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  that  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Commission  falls  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Therefore.  I  support  the  reference  to 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator 3rield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  listened  very  atten- 
tively to  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York*  [Mr.  Javits]  said.  He 
had  every  reason  to  say  what  he  did. 
His  ronarks  were  very  well  advised. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.^  who  is  an  authority  on 
labm*  matters,  for  the  offer  of  his  as- 
sistance.   Surely  this  is  Important  legis- 


lation, and  it  will  require  the  hearts,  the 
minds,  and  consciences  of  every  single 
Member  of  this  body. 

As  acting  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  do  not  relish  this  added  burden.  I 
perhaps  would  ha^  that  some  other 
oxnmittee  with  conciurent  jurisdiction 
might  assume  this  responsibility  at  this 
time.  Our  committee  is  now  involved 
in  protracted  hearings  on  the  question 
of  civil  rights.  It  will  be  another  week 
and  a  half  before  the  hearings  are  com- 
pleted. Then  we  must  go  through  the 
process  of  consultation  in  executive  ses- 
sion, with  the  drafting  of  reports  and 
the  drafting  of  legislation  to  report  to 
the  Senate. 

But  I  assure  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that,  inasmuch  as  this  responsibility 
falls  upon  us  now.  we  shall  meet  it  with 
industry,  impartiality,  fairness,  and  ex- 
pedition. 

We  realize  that  the  inherent  rights 
of  people  are  involved  at  this  time.  We 
realize  the  \u*gency  given  to  this  whole 
problem  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  this  afternoon,  tiirough  the  elo- 
quent message  he  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Becaxise  I  am  conscious  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  matter.  I  now  announce 
to  the  Senate  and  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned that  hearings  on  this  question 
will  be  started  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon.  The  reason  why  I  suggest 
that  time  is  that  all  of  our  days  from 
now  until  next  Wednesday  are  taken 
up  with  morning  hearings  on  civil  rights 
matters.  The  calendar  has  already  been 
planned.  Witnesses  have  already  been 
informed.  Invitations  have  already  been 
accepted.  We  must  continue  with  our 
woiic  on  civil  rights  in  the  mornings,  and 
we  shall  try  our  best  to  expedite  the 
hearings  by  beginning  them  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

I  urge  upon  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  whenever  he  can  afford  to  do 
so  within  the  next  2  weeks  he  recess  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time  so  that  we  will 
not  run  up  against  an  objection  to  the 
committee  meeting  and  have  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  hold  hearings  in 
the  afternoon.  If  it  becomes  necessary, 
we  shall  hold  hearings  in  Uie  evenings, 
because  we  understand  that  the  rights 
of  these  people  are  involved  and  they 
want  their  rights  resolved,  and  resolved, 
not  only  with  impartiality,  but  also 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  demon- 
strated clearly  the  soundness  of  the  ref- 
erence of  the  joint  resolution  to  tiie 
Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  the  leadership  of  this  body  is  con- 
cerned, we  shall  do  our  best  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  distinguished  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. However.  I  would  call  to  his 
mind  the  fact  that  the  press  seems  to 
take  an  unusual  delight  in  pointing  out 
that  this  Congress  does  nothing.  I 
would  hope  that  the  press  would  under- 
stand when  we  do  nothing  on  this  fioor 
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we  always  hope  the  committees  are  in 
operation  and  functioning,  as  they  have 
been.  I  compliment  the  committees  for 
the  fine  work  they  have  done  throughout 
the  session  this  year. 

I  would  express  the  hope  also  that 
those  who  raise  objections  to  unanimous 
consent  requests  that  a  committee  or 
committees  meet  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session  would  consider  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  confronting  the  country  to- 
day and,  not  only  in  this  respect  but  also 
in  all  other  aspects,  would  adopt  a  more 
cooperative  attitude,  to  the  end  that 
committees  may  meet  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session  and  accomplish  things  which 
must  be  done  in  the  best  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  may  buttress  the 
eloquent  statement  by  my  distinguished 
leader,  anyone  who  is  in  doubt  about  the 
fimctioning  of  the  Senate  is  invited  to 
come  to  the  hearings  at  9:15  ajn.,  to- 
morrow, when  the  committee  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  civil  rights,  and  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  jie  shall 
begin  hearings  on  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
weeks  there  has  been  in  the  conteinpla- 
tion  of  the  country,  of  the  President,  and 
the  executive  branch,  and  certainly  of 
Members  of  Congress,  the  possibility  of 
a  railroad  strike,  which  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  upon  the  economy, 
upon  the  gross  national  product,  and 
generally  speaking  upon  the  morale  of 
the  country. 

We  convened  this  morning,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  at  the  White 
House  and  heard  from  him  the  approach 
which  is  set  out  in  his  message  and  in  the 
Joint  resolution  which  came  with  it. 

Everybody  has  been  speculating  about 
what  kind  of  philosophic  approach 
should  be  taken.  There  are  those  who 
were  wondering  whether  it  would  even- 
tuate in  seizure  of  the  railroads,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. There  was  a  question  of  possible 
compulsory  arbitration,  which  never  sets 
well  with  a  body  in  a  free  government, 
because  compulsion  and  freedom  are  an- 
tithetical, to  say  the  least. 

So  there  was  speculation  and  explora- 
tion and  search  for  some  kind  of  ap- 
proach. 

This  morning  the  President  indicated 
to  the  Joint  leadership  that  he  thought 
that  perhaps  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  might  be  the  appropriate 
vehicle  to  bring  about  an  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  and  items  that  were 
involved  in  the  dispute  between  the  car- 
riers and  the  brotherhoods.  Though  it 
is  only  a  coincidence,  something  of  the 
same  thought  came  into  my  mind  after 
days  of  refiection.  and  I  presented  a 
memorandimi  at  the  White  House  meet- 
ing this  morning  embracing  the  same 
general  approach;  namely,  the  employ- 
ment of  an  agency  of  Government  which 
has  been  in  business  for  more  than  75 
years  and  has  broad  authority.  Among 
other  things,  the  Commission  has  been 
dealing  with  nearly  every  facet  of  trans- 
portation, and  particularly  the  rail 
problem,  for  a  Icmg  period  of  time. 

It  occiured  to  me,  as  it  miist  have  oc- 
curred to  others,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  could  be  implemented  so 


as  to  give  the  C<Mnmis8ion  jurisdictioa 
and  to  mak»  possible,  first,  an  intorlm 
solution  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
work  rules  controversy,  and  then  a  final 
solution. 

The  joint  resolution  would  endure  for 
a  period  of  2  years,  if  oiacted.  but  I 
think  in  connection  with  it  I  should  say, 
for  myself  and  for  oUier  Senators  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  we  must  naturally 
reserve  the  right  to  offer  amendments  If 
we  think  we  can  improve  the  Joint  res- 
olution and  insmre  expeditious  action  so 
that  at  long  last  this  dispute  can  be  re- 
solved. 

There  are  some  itons  to  which  I  need 
not  allude  at  the  moment.  Expedition, 
for  one  thing,  is  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance. This  will  have  high  priority  if 
the  joint  resolution  is  enacted  into  law, 
so  far  as  the  procedure  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  concerned. 

It  might  be  an  improvement  of  the 
resolution  if  we  were  a  little  more  spe- 
cific as  to  VkiB  sole  Jiulsdiction  of  the 
Commission,  for  one  thing. 

Secondly,  the  minimum  distance 
which  traincrews  might  travel  is  an 
item  of  transcendent  importance  so  far 
as  the  carriers  are  concerned. 

There  Is  still  the  item  of  new  em- 
ployees to  be  considered.  Under  any 
bargaining  arrangement,  it  is  compul- 
sory for  certain  employees  to  be  hired, 
even  though  they  are  not  needed  for 
the  operation  of  rail  equipment. 

I  allude  to  some  of  those  to  fortify  my 
own  feeling  that  the  resolution  is  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  Every  Senator 
should  feel  free  to  offer  whatever 
amendments  he  thinks  are  necessary  in 
order  to  improve  the  Joint  resolution  and 
to  expedite  action  in  order  to  dispose  of 
this  very  vexing  and  troublesome  prob- 
lem. 

So  I  am  glad  to  Join  my  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  because  a  be- 
ginning  must  be  made.  The  President 
has  indicated  very  clearly  that,  after  the 
29th,  he  would  ask  for  no  further  sus- 
pension of  the  work  rules.  So  the  Con- 
gress has  before  it  the  Job  of  initiating 
something  within  a  7-day  period,  unless 
there  comes  a  respite  by  common  imder- 
standing.  or  we  can  gain  some  borrowed 
time  the  more  clearly  to  examine  the 
eqvUties  that  are  involved. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  that  much 
of  a  statement  at  this  time,  as  the  Joint 
resolution  goes  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  proceedings  un- 
der the  quorum  call  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that,  together  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  shall  introduce 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  on 
Wednesday,  a  joint  resolution  to  appoint 
a  Commission  on  Automation,  which  is 


one  of  the  rec<Mnmendation8  contained 
in  the  President's  message  on  the  rail- 
way labor  dispute.  The  President  said. 
"It  is  my  intention  to  appoint  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Automation." 

I  feel — and  I  have  consulted  very 
briefly  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  but  enough  to  get  his 
view — ^that.  as  we  have  expressed  our- 
selves before,  this  is  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal problems  before  the  Nation,  which 
has  directly  brought  us  to  this  situation 
in  the  railway  labor  dispute.  I  feel  that 
we  should  have  congressional  action  upon 
this  subject  at  least  in  parallel  with  such 
a  drastic  step  as  we  propose  to  take  In 
the  railway  labor  situation. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  we  shall  at- 
tach the  idea  of  a  commission  to  what- 
ever measure  is  finally  enacted  with  re- 
spect to  the  railway  labcn*  diq;>ute,  or  we 
may  let  it  proceed  on  its  own.  But,  at 
any  rate,  I  feel  the  obligation  is  that  of 
the  Ccmgress.  as  well  as  the  President. 
So,  together  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor  from  Oregon.  I  shall  introduce,  on 
Wednesday,  appropriate  legislation  to 
implement  this  recommendation  of  the 
President  for  a  Commission  oa  Automa- 
tion, thus  fulfilling  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  critical  aspect  of  what  has 
brought  us  almost  planlessly  to  the  pres- 
ent very  serious  labor  diEVute. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

lifr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  fiHther  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate — and  I  imderstand  there  is  not — 
as  a  further  marie  of  respect  to  the  late 
Representative  Hjalmar  c.  Ntcaaro.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn,  under  the 
previous  order,  until  noon  next  Wednes- 
day. 

The  motion  was  tmanimously  agreed 
to;  and,  at  6  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m., 
\mder  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  July  24.  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  22,  1963: 

UjS.  Distuct  Juogb 

Charles  H.  Tenney,   of  New  York,  to  be 

UjS.  dlatrlct  Judge  for  the  southern  lUstrlct 

of  New  York,  vice  Alexander  Blcks,  deceased. 

Fedkbal  Power  Commission 

David  Statler  Black,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Coounlsslon 
for  the  term  expiring  June  22.  1966.  vice 
Howard  Morgan. 

National  Labor  Bblations  Board 
Howard  Jenkins,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member   of   the   National    Labor    Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
27,  1968.  vice  FhUlp  Ray  Rodgers. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  22,  1963: 
PxDEBAL  Coal  kflOfx  SArrrr  Boabd  or  Rbvibw 

Charles  R.  Ferguson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  IHne  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expiring  July 
IS.  1966. 
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of  the  UJr.  are  Instanees  of  our  inability  to 
Ut«  within  our  means  and  exercise  flnanclal 
■etf-dlaclpllne.    It   U   high   time  the   Hew 
Prontleramen  and  other  new  Socialists  In- 
olvdlng  our  President,  Scblealnger,  Heller. 
Oelhratth.  and  others  raaUae  the  Imbalance 
of  payiMnts  result  from  the  big  spending 
pal  If  lee,   deficit   financing,   Oovemment   In 
buainesa  and  the  increasing  regulation  and 
control  of  our  society  by  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. under  the  liberal-radical  Democrats. 
Besides  foreign  aid  gifts  of  our  money,  aa 
an  example  of  the  Uberal  Democrats  faUlng 
to  see  the  answer,  look   at  their  poUtical 
charges  in  the  past  of   the   need  for   low 
interest  rates   and   critlclcm   of   Increasing 
interest  rates.   Democrats  demand  low  Inter- 
est rates:  as  a  result  United  States  capital 
fiowB  abroad  to  get  higher  rates.  If  the  Inter- 
est rates  were  higher  at  home  the  money 
would  stay  here.    So  Instead  <rf  recognising 
the  need  for  raising  the  Interect  ratea,  the 
President  seeks  to  prevent  the  outflow  by 
taxing  the  money  sent  overaeaa. 

DANOXX    IN   TSSr  BAN   NXOOtUTIONa 

Most   Important   development   this   week 
was  the  be^xming  of  talks  on  a  nuclear  test 
baa  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.    The 
danger   Is   that   the  people   of   the  United 
States  oould  lose  World  War  ni  without  ever 
knowing  that  It  had  begun.     Besides   the 
cruel  facts  of  history  showing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  never  honors  Its  agreements,  and  that 
they  ruthlessly  broke  the  last  test  ban  mora- 
torium when   it  suited  their   purpoee.  my 
concern  over  the  present  negotiations  U  even 
greater  because  of  a   talk  by   Dr.  Edward 
Teller.     Becognioed  as  one  of   the   world's 
greatest    scientists,    Dr.    Teller's    warnings 
should  make  ua  consider  the  implications  of 
entering  into  agreements  with  the  Russians 
on  test  bans.     Here  are  some  thoughts  he 
gives  us  to  ponder.    '*It  Is  my  conviction  that 
today  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  lis  in  nuclear 
weapons.   I  oannot  prove  this  statement,  but 
I  will  say  to  you  categorically  that  no  one 
can   prove   iU   opposite."     With    even    the 
slightest  indication   that  Russia  is  leading 
the  United   States  In   the  development  of 
nuclear  explosives,  how  can  anyone  in  this 
country  be  optimistic  about  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment which  win  bind  \is  becaxue  we  honor 
our  agreements  but  win  have  no  effect  upon 
the  activttlw  of  the  Soviet  Union  because 
history  proves  they  do  not. 

Dr.  Teller  alao  points  out  that  he  beUeves 
the  Russians  may  be  cloee  to  developing  an 
anti-missile  missile.  If  they  succeed,  or  if 
they  can  make  us  believe  they  are  about  to 
succeed  and  we  have  not  developed  such  a 
weapon,  then  we  have  no  defenses.  Dr.  Teller 
says:  "In  order  to  develop  missUe  defenses 
one  needs  to  test  in  the  atmosphere,  but  one 
does  not  need  big  tests.  No  one,  in  or  out 
of  the  disarmament  agency  has  claimed  that 
nuclear  explosives  under  1  klloton,  in  the 
atmosphere  can  be  detected.  With  experi- 
ments using  smaU  explosives,  missile  ad- 
vances can  be  conducted.  These  smaU  ex- 
plosions made  by  the  Russians,  may  seal  our 
doom." 

"mere  are  two  ooncliisions  here  that  should 
be  apparent  to  even  the  most  naive  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  clear  to  the  President.  (1) 
we  cannot  detect  their  testing  and.  (2)  we 
must  continue  our  teetlng. 


Oovemment  control  leaves  other  peanut  and 
additional  crop  growers  atlU  under  Federal 
Oovemment  dictation. 

Orlef  came  tn  the  sudden  death  of  HJahnar 
Nygaard  (a  relative  newcomer  and  younger 
Member  in  hla  aseoad  tva)  of  a  heart  at- 
tack during  debate  on  the  ADP  bUl.  and  re- 
f«\nrt«  us  of  our  tensions.  I  was  privileged 
to  visit  SJalmar  in  his  district  and  to  know 
Mm  Once  again  the  flags  at  half  mast  were 
an  unwelcome  sight  at  momlng  going  to 
work. 

Automatic  DaU  Prooesaing  equipment 
(ADP)  comprises  the  electronic  brain  oom- 
potlng  machines  now  widely  used  by  many 
agencies  of  the  Government.  In  an  effort  to 
streamline  Oovemment.  increase  efflciency. 
and  eliminate  cost  at  an  estimated  savings 
of  $100  mmion  yearly,  a  blU  (HJl.  8171)  was 
presented  to  place  tte  coordination  of  their 
Joint  use  under  the  OBA  (Oeneral  Serv- 
icea  Adminlatratlon).  Bight  Oovemment 
agendea  dlaapproved.  yet  tha  Comptroller 
Oenaral  recommended  thla  program.  Even 
though  generaUy  not  weU  understood,  the 
blU  passed.  (Azxaoi  for.)  Charges  embody- 
ing economy  and  false  economy  were  ex- 
changed. I  believe  this  effort  to  l)e  sound 
and  can  succeed  without  transgression  on 
each  agency's  Jvirlsdictlon  and  peculiar  needs. 


A  Bin  To  Clote  MS.  Seaports  to  Foreifa- 
Flaff  Vestd*  Enfgfed  ia  Commerce 
With  Caba 


IN    TBS    BOUSB    TBI8 

Comic  relief  came  In  the  guise  of  "boUed 
peanuta"  and  any  laughter  relievea  tension 
on  the  floor.  Tet  if  laughter  se  smart  hcdlow 
It  waa  because  of  the  realisation  that  thla 
plea  to  remove  boUed  peanut  acreage  from 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoxisA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  Jvly  22,  1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  In  effect  close  U.S.  seaports 
to  foreign-flag  vessels  of  nations  which 
allow  their  ships  to  be  used  In  commerce 
with  Cuba. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  any 
article  fn^n  being  transported  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  by  such  ves- 
sels, and  would  also  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment of  any  article  which  has  been 
transported  by  any  such  vessels. 

The  continuing  ship  trafBc  of  vessels 
flying  the  flags  of  our  allies  to  and  from 
Cuba  has  been  steady  since  the  commu- 
nlzatlon  of  Cuba.  Although  the  United 
States  has  tried  to  discoxirage  this  traf- 
flc,  these  efforts  have  not  resulted  In  end- 
ing the  assistance  which  our  allies  pro- 
vide Communist  Cuba  through  use  of 
their  ocean  shipping  capacity. 

Cuba  being  an  island  makes  water 
transportation  the  most  economical 
means  of  supply  for  that  nation.  To  end 
allied  shipping  to  Cuba  would  put  a  seri- 
ous kink  In  the  Moscow-to-Havana  pipe- 
line. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
realize  the  urgency  of  this  sltuaUon,  and 
enact  thla  legislatioa  aa  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  73:  28:  It  is  good  for  me  to  draw 
near  unto  God;  I  have  put  my  trust  in 
Him. 

Almighty  Ood,  by  whose  mercies  we 
are  spared  and  by  whose  ix>wer  we  are 
sustained,  as  we  go  forth  into  the  hours 
of  a  new^day,  may  we  be  thankful  for 
the  many  opportunities  we  have  of  en- 
riching and  enlarging  our  lives  and  that 
of  our  fellow  men. 

Grant  that  we  may  not  lose  our  en- 
thusiasm for  life,  but  may  our  minds  and 
hearts  dally  be  stirred  and  Inspired  with 
those  noble  aspirations  and  ambitions 
which  will  enable  us  to  gain  the  victory 
over  every  selfish  and  sordid  Impulse. 

May  we  never  give  up  the  struggle  to 
attain  unto  greater  nobility  of  character 
or  allow  ourselves  to  break  faith  and 
fealty  with  our  deeper  convictions,  how- 
ever difficult  we  may  find  it  to  be  to 
live  up  to  the  level  of  our  best  moments. 

Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution,  as 
follows: 

S.  Rxs.  175 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profoimd  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  HJalmar  C.  Nygaard,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  N<»th 
Dakota. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  conununicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  late  Representative,  the  Senate  do 
now  adjourn  untU  Wednesday  nekt. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  ttie  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1933.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  9,  1907,  entitled  "An  act  to  define 
the  term  'registered  nurse'  and  to  provide  for 
the  registration  of  nurses  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  age  limitation  for  registration; 

HJl.  4646.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Benton  Har^r  Canal,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  a  nonnavigable  stream;  and 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 


which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  biUs  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H H.  2485.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  regu- 
lations  to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of 
communicable  and  preventable  diseases,"  ap- 
proved Augxist  11,  1939,  as  amended!  and 

HJt.  6177.  An  act  to  amend  section  2(a) 
of  article  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947  relating  to  the  annual 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  627.  An  act  to  promote  State  commer- 
cial fishery  research  and  development  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  994.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condem- 
nation of  Insanitary  Buildings  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  toe  other  purposes," 
approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 

S.  999.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school  cen- 
sus in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  February  4,  1925; 

S.  1078.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Services  Act; 

S.  1604.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Agrlcultiu'al  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  producer  rice  acre- 
age allotments;  and 

S.  1652.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act  to  extend  the  termination 
date  therein,  and  to  enlarge  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  1036.  An  act  to  amend  the  inland  and 
western  rivers  niles  concerning  anchor  lights 
and  fog  signals  required  in  special  anchor- 
age areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  H. 
FQLGER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ts  with 
a  keen  sense  of  sorrow  and  with  deep 
regret  that  I  inform  the  House  of  the 
passing  of  a  former  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  Hon,  John  Hamlin 
Polger. 

Mr.  Polger,  the  son  of  Thomas  Wilson 
Polger  and  Ada  Dlllard  Polger,  was  bom 
in  Rockford,  Surry  Coimty,  N.C.,  on  De- 
cember 18, 1880,  and  passed  away  on  last 
Priday  morning,  July  19.  He  Is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Maude  Douglas  Polger,  of 
Mount  Airy;  one  son,  Henry  Polger;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Nell  Polger  Glenn  and 
Miss  Prances  Polger;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Llewellyn  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ashby; 
two  brothers,  W.  P.  Polger  and  Hugh 
Polger;  his  eldest  son,  Pred  P.  POlger, 
having  predeceased  him. 

Mr.  Polger  attended  public  and  high 
school  in  Dobson.  N.C.,  and  Yadkinville 
Institute,  in  Yadkin  Coun^,  where  he 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  Guilford 
College.  He  later  read  law  In  his  father's 
office  and  studied  law  at  the  University 


of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  win  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1901,  prac- 
ticed law  in  Greensboro  for  a  short  time 
and  then  returned  to  Surry  County 
where  he  opened  an  office  in  Dobson  and 
later  in  Mount  Airy. 

Mr.  Polger  served  as  mayor  of  Mount 
Airy  from  1908  through  1912,  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  in  1927  and  1928,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  senate 
In  1931  and  1932.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  State  conventions  of  1924 
through  1940  and  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  of  1932  and 
1944.  He  was  elected  to  the  77th  Con- 
gress in  a  special  election  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy resulting  from  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Alonzo  Dillard  Polger,  and  was 
reelected  to  the  78th,  79th,  and  80th 
Congresses,  sending  from  June  14,  1941, 
to  January  3,  1949,  when  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  which  he  continued 
until  his  retirement  in  1959. 

While  serving  in  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly,  Mr.  Polger  was  the 
leader  in  the  move  for  9-month  school 
terms  and  later  served  as  a  member  of 
the  State  school  commission.  Through- 
out his  adult  life,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  he  was  an  active  and  out- 
standing political  leader  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  widely  known  as  a  Bible 
scholar  and  for  many  years  taught  the 
men's  Bible  class  in  the  Mount  Airy 
Methodist  Church.  He  was  a  great 
orator  and  was  eagerly  sought  as  a 
speaker  for  religious,  civic,  and  political 
events.  He  had  a  wide  general  law  prac- 
tice and  was  one  of  the  most  able  trial 
lawyers  in  North  Carolina. 

It  was  my  cherished  privilege  and  good 
fortune  to  know  Mr.  Polger  well  all  of 
my  adult  life  and  to  be  associated  with 
him  from  time  to  time  politically,  profes- 
sionally, and  as  a  friend.  I  knew  his 
character  and  quality.  He  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  man  of  high  rank  but  if  he  could 
here  speak  for  himself  I  know  quite  well 
that  he  would  in  effect  say : 

"The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
"The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

He  was  by  nature  a  quiet  and  delib- 
erate man,  of  fine  mettle,  and  always  a 
courageous  and  effective  warrior  in  the 
many  worthy  causes  he  entered.  He  was 
a  busy  lawyer  but  at  the  same  time  was 
an  active  citizen.  By  choice  or  circum- 
stance, perhaps  both,  he  was  always  in 
the  thick  of  the  battle,  diligently  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  causes  he  felt  were 
worthy.  He  never  hung  along  the  bat- 
tle's edge  wishing  for  "a  blade  of  keener 
steel."  His  weapons,  blue  blades  all, 
were  high  Christian  character,  honesty, 
loyalty,  and  unfaltering  faith  in  the 
eternal  goodness  of  God.  His  life  was 
a  seimon  of  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
him;  he  lived  as  though  he  knew  and 
cared  that  his  life  and  example  might 
lend  some  argument  to  his  neighbors' 
creed.  The  plain  garments  of  unassum- 
ing simplicity  which  he  wore  never  com- 
pletely concealed  the  robes  of  purple 
beneath. 

Again  and  again,  the  passing  of  those 
whom  we  have  admired  and  loved  so 
much  impresses  upon  us  a  s^ise  of  the 
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Tilues  we  dally  gain  from  the  liTes  and 
examples  of  fr  ends  yet  with  us.  And 
thus,  even  by  t  idr  passing,  oor  depart- 
ing friends  pm  s  upon  us  a  final  bequest 
In  the  form  of  a  more  delicate  under- 
standing of  hui  nan  wmth. 

My  distriet  a  Ml  State  has  lost  one  of 
Its  finest  and  n  oet  valuable  citizens  and 
I  hare  lost  a  g  reat  and  good  friend.  I 
Join  the  wide  ilrcle  of  lovii«  and  ad- 
miring friends  >f  Mr.  Folger  in  extend- 
ing to  Mrs.  Fclger  and  all  the  family 
assurances  of  sincere  sympathy  In  this 
sad  loss. 

Mr.  ALBERT!.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yleU  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majorl  y  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  I^?eaker.  I  Join  the 
distinguished  rentleman  from  North 
Ckiolina  [Mr.  Scon]  In  the  beautiful 
woids  of  trtbut ;  which  he  has  paid  to  a 
great,  kind,  ge  iteel  man.  a  former  dis- 
tinguished Mei  kber  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  cmd  s  inring  witti  John  Folger. 
He  was  a  dedio  ^ted  Member  of  Congress. 
He  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
Christian  gent  eman.  He  was  a  man 
witti  progressh  e,  forward-looking  ideas. 
He  made  an  et  ormous  contribatlon  as  a 
Member  of  thi  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  North  Ca  -olina  in  extendtog  to  his 
family  and  f rii  nds  my  deepest  and  sin- 
eerest  persosML  sympathy. 

Mr.POUNTilN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ytelf? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTi  IN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  my  dii  ingulshed  colleague,  the 
aUe  gentlemsA  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Scott],  n  the  tribute  which  he 
has  so  eloquen  ly  paid  to  a  distinguished 
fmmer  Membe :  of  this  body  from  North 
Carolina,  whoc  e  passing  he  has  Just  an- 
nounced, the  Honorable  John  Hamlin 
Folger.  of  Moui  it  Airy,  N.C. 

I  aJso  want  t  >  express  my  deonest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  I  blger  and  all  the  members 

of  the  Folger  f  i  mily. 

I  never  had  he  pleasure  of  personally 
knowing  formi  r  Congressman  John  Fol- 
ger, but  long  >efore  I  came  here  I  was 
wen  acquaintfd  with  his  distingiiished 
record  of  publl :  service  to  his  home  o(»n- 
munlty,  the  i  tate  of  North  Carolina, 
and  our  Natlo  i.  Mr.  Folger  came  from 
a  long  line  of  ( lutstandlng  and  dedicated 
people,  m  fict,  he  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  T7th  Congress  in  a 
special  electioi  i  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  o  his  distinguished  brother, 
then  Congress  nan  Alonso  D.  Folger.  He 
was  reelected  o  the  78th.  79th,  and  80th 
Congresses  as  A  served  with  distinction 
m  this  great  wdy  from  June  14,  1941, 
to  January  8.  1949.  Choosing  not  to  be 
a  candidate  lor  renomlnatlon  In  1948, 
he  resumed  th  s  practice  of  his  legal  pro- 
fession In  Miunt  Airy,  N.C.  until  his 
retirement  in  959. 

As  mayor  o '  his  hometown  of  Mount 
Airy.  1908  to  1912,  as  a  member  of  the 
North  CaroUn  t  House  of  Representatives 
In  1937  and  :  928,  as  a  member  of  the 
North  CaroUx  \  Senate  in  1931  and  1932, 
md  as  an  act!  ^e  participant  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Democratic  Party  of  both  the 
6Ute  of  Norti  Carolina  and  the  Nation, 


Mr.  Folger  reflected  credit  not  only  upon 
himself,  his  family,  and  the  people  he 
had  the  privilege  of  serving,  but  upon 
our  State  and  Nation. 

Even  until  this  day.  whenever  the 
name  Folger  is  mentioned  in  North 
Carolina,  we  think  of  action,  service,  and 
dedication  to  some  worthwhile  cause. 

Though  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
this  outstanding  son  of  North  Carolina, 
I  am  happy  to  pay  my  personal  tribute 
to  him  for  his  long  record  of  civic  and 
public  service  to  his  community,  State, 
and  Nation. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  have  learned  of  the 
passing  of  my  distinguished  former  col- 
league, John  Folger.  whom  I  had  the 
privilege  to  know  well  during  6  years 
service  in  this  body. 

John  Folger  was  a  gifted  forceful 
speaker,  possessing  all  the  charm,  in- 
sights, and  manners  of  expression  which 
characterized  the  great  orators  who  have 
stood  in  this  well  down  through  the 
years.  John  Folger  never  hesitated  to 
enter  a  political  fray  where  he  believed 
his  convictions  were  at  issue.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  principles  and  with  a  strong 
determination  to  exercise  those  prin- 
ciples in  carrying  out  bis  duties  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  He  was  a  grand 
man  with  all  the  grand  manners  that 
won  him  a  lasting  place  in  the  memories 
of  the  many  friends  he  enjoyed  during 
his  years  in  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITEN EK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Scott]  in  taking  note  of  the  passing  of 
John  Hamlin  Folger,  a  great  American. 
During  the  service  of  our  departed 
friend  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  three  terms,  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  representative  of  the  people.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Congress.  John  Folger  had 
served  as  mayor  of  his  home  city,  as  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly,  and  in  nxmierotis  other  i>osl- 
tions  of  honor  and  trust.  In  each  posi- 
tion he  served  with  ability  and  diligence. 
Our  departed  friend  was  endowed  with 
those  human  characteristics  which 
qualify  one  for  leadership.  He  exercised 
those  qualifications  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  wide  acclaim  to  himself  and 
great  benefit  to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
I  Join  with  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  Congressman 
Ralph  Scott,  in  expressing  my  senti- 
ments of  deepest  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dlsting\iished  Folger  family 
in  this  tremendous  loss  they  are 
experiencing. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Dom 
and  I  learned  with  sadness  of  the  passing 
of  my  distingiiished  and  able  colleague 
of  the  old  80th  Congress.  John  H.  FOlger 
was  a  warm  and  devoted  ];>ersonal  friend. 
John  Folger  was  a  quiet,  unassuming, 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  He  spent 
a  long  life  in  public  service  having  been 
masror  of  Mount  Airy  and  having  served 
in  both  houses  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly.  He  was  a  loyal  Dem- 
ocrat and  was  often  a  delegate  to  the 
State  and  National  conventions.  John 
Folger  spent  58  years  in  the  practice  of 


law.  and  those  whom  he  assisted,  often 
without  mnuneration.  are  legion. 

John  Folger  was  progressive.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  uplifting  of  the  standards 
of  living  and  the  opportunities  of  those 
engaged  in  the  industrial,  mechanical, 
and  agricultural  arts.  He  was  loyal  to 
the  principles  and  Ideals  of  the  South- 
land. John  Folger  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  an  able,  patriotic  Congressman 
and  a  great  American. 

He  and  Mrs.  Dom  graduated  from  the 
great  University  of  North  Carolina.  She 
joins  me  in  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  friends. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
learned  of  the  passing  on  July  19.  of  the 
Honorable  John  Hamlin  Folger.  formerly 
a  Representative  in  the  UJ3.  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  seat  now  being  so  ably  and  effec- 
tively filled  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  my  longtime  warm  personal 
friend,  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Scott. 

Former  Congressman  Folger  who  was 
a  native  of  Surry  County.  N.C,  was  liv- 
ing at  Moimt  Airy  in  Surry  County  at  the 
time  of  his  passing.  Mr.  Folger  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  succeed  his  brother,  the  Honorable 
Alonzo  Dlllard  (Lon)  Folger,  whose 
death  occurred  on  April  30, 1941.  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  automobile  accident  in  Mount 
Airy.  His  service  In  the  Congress  ex- 
tended from  June  14,  1941  to  January  3, 
1949.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomination  in  1948  and  thus  voluntarily 
retired  from  these  halls. 

I  was  closely  associated  on  many  oc- 
casions with  the  late  Honorable  Fred 
Folger,  a  son  and  law  partner  of  the 
Congressman,  and  thus  I  had  the  privi- 
lege and  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  also  with  the  former  Con- 
gressman. The  Folger  law  firm  enjoyed 
the  highest  professional  reputation  for 
integrity  and  ability.  Their  reputation 
in  this  respect  could  not  be  surpassed. 
These  gentlemen  were  among  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  in  that  section  of  North 
Carolina  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that 
I  became  associated  with  the  Folgers  and 
came  to  admire  them  for  their  upright- 
ness, their  honor  and  their  high  stand- 
ards of  personal  and  professional 
conduct. 

The  Fifth  District  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Fifth  District  of  Virginia,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  are  con- 
tiguous for  a  distance  of  approximately 
150  miles  up  and  down  the  North  Caro- 
lina-Virginia line.  In  this  way,  I  have 
felt  quite  close  to  all  who  have  served  In 
Congress  from  that  district  in  recent 
years  and  have  had  the  opportimity  of 
observing  at  first  hand  the  high  caliber 
of  these  Representatives  and  the  fine  and 
effective  work  which  they  did. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  with 
whcxn  I  have  talked  believed  in  John 
Folger  and  alwas^s  referred  to  him  as  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  who  was  inter- 
ested not  only  in  his  political  party,  but 
who  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
coimtry.  His  reputation  extended  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  CaroUna. 
He  was  well  and  favorably  known  in 
many  of  the  counties  of  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  He 
believed  in  the  true  principles  of  the 
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Democratic  Party.  He  was  schooled  In 
the  highest  traditions  of  our  Ooveiiiment 
and  of  our  country,  and  stood  willing  at 
all  times  to  do  whatever  was  necessary 
to  promote  good  government  in  his  State 
and  in  his  Nation.  We  have  too  few 
such  men  left. 

John  H.  Folger  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers.  I 
know  that  his  work  will  be  appreciated 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  his  memory 
will  be  cherished  not  only  by  his  widow 
and  children  and  grandchildren,  but  by 
many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others 
who  knew  and  imderstood  and  appreci- 
ated his  true  manly  worth  and  great  no- 
bility of  character. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  Join  with  my 
colleague.  Representative  Ralph  Scott, 
Of  the  Fifth  District  of  North  Carolina, 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  former  coll«igue. 
the  late  John  Hamlin  Folger. 

During  John  Folger's  tenure  in  Con- 
gress it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  It  was  also  my  pleas- 
ure to  have  served  with  his  late  brother, 
Alonzo  Dlllard  Folger. 

John  Folger  was  elected  to  the  77th 
Congress  in  a  qTCCial  election  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  untimely  death  of 
his  brother.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
78th.  70th,  and  80th  Congresses,  serving 
from  Jime  14, 1941.  to  January  3. 1949. 

He  was  a  man  of  sincerity,  a  distin- 
guished public  servant,  and  one  who 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  He  was  endowed 
with  those  characteristics  which  quiJify 
one  for  leadership.  He  had  an  under- 
standing of  all  men,  whether  they 
worked  on  the  land,  in  their  overalls.  In 
the  factories,  or  in  their  blue  serges  in 
the  oountinghouses.  And  at  all  times 
he  was  ready  to  listen  to  their  problems 
with  a  sympathetic  heart. 

He  has  gone  to  his  reward.  But  he 
leaves  behind  to  his  loved  ones  and  to 
his  friends  an  Inq;>iration  that  will  be 
part  of  our  lives  for  as  long  as  we  shall 
Uve. 

I  extend  to  the  family  my  heartfelt 
sympathy. 


GENERAL  LEIAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  linan- 
Imous  consent  that  all  Members  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject.  '*' 

The  SPEAK^.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HJALMAR 
C  NYGAARD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  after 
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consulting  with  the  minority  leader  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Short],  time  will  be  set  asid€  tmnorrow 
preceding  the  legislative  business  during 
which  Members  may  pay  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague  from  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Nygaard. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  ORAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


BARRINGTON.  ILL.,  CENTENNIAL 

ISx.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nunols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  particular  honor  and  distinction 
that  my  colleague,  Dohalo  RxmsriLo,  of 
Illinois,  13th  Congressional  DLstrict,  and 
I.  who  represent  Illinois.  12th  Con- 
gressional District,  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  UJ3.  House  of 
Representatives  the  centennial  of  Bar- 
ricigton.  HI. 

The  village  of  Barrington,  which  was 
Incorporated  on  November  18,  1863,  and 
received  a  special  charter  from  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  on  February  16, 
1865,  has  designated  August  22  through 
25, 1963,  as  its  centennial  days. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  inquired 
how  it  happens  that  the  gentlemen  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloby]  are  sharing  in  this  recognition 
to  Barrington.  and  we  have  been  proud 
to  explain  that  the  village  of  Barrington 
is  situated  In  both  of  our  congressional 
districts.  We  have  noted  proudly  in  the 
special  act  of  Incorporation  the  refer- 
ences to  Barrington  Township  In  Cook 
County  and  Cuba  Township  in  Lake 
County  wherein  the  incorporated  area 
of  the  village  of  Barrington  has  been 
situated  during  this  century  of  its  proud 
history. 

We  recognize  too  that  the  strength  tA 
America  and  its  promise  of  the  future 
ties  In  the  home,  the  church,  the  school, 
and  the  community.  As  a  thriving  and 
representative  community  of  citizens. 
Barrington  ranks  among  the  best.  And 
as  an  environment  in  which  home, 
church,  and  school  flourish,  Barrington 
is  a  leader. 

We  salute  the  Barrington  village  gov- 
ernment, the  many  civic  and  fraternal 
fH-ganlzations  whleh  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  Barrington's  centennial 
days,  and  the  citizens  whose  welfare  we 
serve  Jointly  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  OR 
MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  BURTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<msent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentkauya  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  UU  which  will  provide 
an  additional  income  tax  exemption  in 
the  case  where  a  taxpayer,  qwuse,  or 
dependent  is  physicidly  or  mentally 
huidicapped.  In  my  opinlcm,  this  bill 
has  been  needed  for  some  time.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  a  person  who  has  the 
misfortime  to  be  handicapped  or  to  have 
a  handicapped  person  in  his  fan^  bears 
a  greater  financial  burden  than  other 
taxpayers.  Such  persons  and  famiUes 
have  many  extra  expenses  which  cannot 
be  deducted  under  present  law.  Further- 
more, many  sudi  persons  fall  to  take 
deductions  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
due  to  the  complexity  of  the  Inoome  tax 
law  and  their  failure  to  understand  it 
completely.  This  bill  would  be  a  means 
of  easing  the  financial  strain  borne  by 
the  handicapped  and  their  families. 

My  bill  would  provide  an  extra  exemp- 
tion claim  for  a  taxpayer  If  he,  his 
spouse,  or  (me  of  the  persons  whom  he 
claims  as  a  dependent  is  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  to  a  dei^ee  sofB- 
ciently  severe  to  require  the  uae  of  vedal 
devices  or  apparatus,  or  to  require  special 
care  or  attendance  at  a  special  scbool.  or 
if  his  handicap  is  permanent  or  of  such 
nature  as  to  require  extensive  treatment 
over  a  period  of  years.  At  present,  the 
income  tax  law  eJlows  an  extra  exemp- 
tion to  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  blind, 
or  over  65  years  of  age.  It  appears  to 
me  that  all  handicaps  deserve  equal  in- 
c<Hne  tax  status  with  the  blind.  Inas- 
much as  there  is  a  bill  under  considera- 
tion to  reduce  the  Inoome  tax  burden 
this  year.  I  believe  it  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  handicapped  and  the  need  for  tax 
relief  for  this  group.  Certainly  most 
people  would  agree  that  the  handicapped 
is  one  of  the  groups  that  should  re- 
ceive special  tax  consideration.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  my  colleagues  will  get  be- 
hind this  bill  and  give  It  the  support  It 
deserves. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
Na  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  today  and  during 
the  balance  of  the  week  dming  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

ITiere  was  no  objeetion. 


CERTAIN  PROCEEDINaS  OF  VET- 
ERANS OF  WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7043)  to  amend  the  act  of  March  2, 1931. 
to  provide  that  certain  proceedings  of 
the  Veterans  of  WorU  War  I  of  the 
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United  StotM ,  Inc..  ahaU  be  printed  as  a 
House  doeum  nt,  and  for  other  purpooes. 

The  Clerk  «ad  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  8VKA]  ZR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o  the  gentleman  from  ^ilo 
CBIt.HatsI? 

Mr.  SCHBrtCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  may  I  ask  the  distinguished  gen 
tleman  from  Dhlo  [Mr.  Hats]  if  he  will 
advise  the  He  use  how  the  Committee  on 
PrlntJog  yote<  upon  these  several  resolu- 
tioDs  we  are  low  bringing  up  and  as  to 
the  vote  also  a  the  Committee  on  House 
Administratio  0. 

Mr.  HATa 
committee  on 
resohition  anl 
This   also   p^wed 
unanimously, 

This  particiilar  bill  mak^  the  Veter 
ans  of  Worid  ¥ar  I,  which  has  a  charter 
from  the  Coc  sress.  eligible  to  have  the 
its  convention  printed  the 


Jvly  23 


proeeedingso 


as  we  qave  already  extended  this 
OAR.  the  United  Spanish 
the    VFW.    American 
Legion,  the  M  litary  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  Di  tabled  American  Veterans. 
Mr.  SCHEl^CK.    I  thank  the  gentle- 


privilege  to  tb  $ 
War    Veteran  i. 


Mr. 

serving  the 


DERW  NSKI 


.  DERWI  fSKI 


W5 

th)^t 


standard  proo  dure, 
'  teey  to  this  veterans 

Mr.  HATa 
aU  the  othen. 
Veterans  of 
category 

Mr 
cation  that 
program  of 

Mr.  HAYS 
for  having  the 

Tlie 
the  request  of 

There  being 
read  the  bill. 

Be  it  enacted 
Bepresentative^ 
America  in 
flnt  Metlon  of 
•mended   (44 
readaefoUowB 

"That  hereaf  t4r 
tlonal 

the  Republic' 
erana,  the 
Unltwl   SUtea. 
MUltary  Order  o 
erana  of  World 
America,    Ini 
Amerlean 
tlvaly.  BhaU  be 
panylag 
documents  of 
which  they  may 

Sso.  3.  ^he 
Public  Law  8»-5ab 


Mr.  Speaker,  re- 

rl^ht  to  object,  that  Is  the 

;  to  extend  this  cour- 

organlzation? 

We  have  extended  it  to 

and  this  just  puts  the 

^orld  War  I  in  the  same 


encampm  mta 
tte 
Veter  ms 


ncorf  ora 
I  Veteran 

pilntedi 
lUxistrt  tlons 
th» 
layl 
la  It 


The  bill  was 
andreada 
time,  and. 
aider  was  laid 


.thirl 


FRINTINQ  OF 
OF       HOUS  5 
"PLEDGE  Ol 
FLAG" 

Mr.  HATS 
of  the 


Committee 


f  I 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
Printing  considered  this 
it  passed  unanimously, 
the   full   committee 


There  is  no  impU- 

mlght  subscribe  to  the 

particular  organization? 

Oh,  no.    This  is  merely 

proceedings  printed. 

Is  there  objection  to 
he  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
no  objection,  the  Clerk 
ds  follows: 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of    the    United    States   of 

aasembled.    That    the 

he  Act  of  March  3.  1931.  as 
i.e.  a75b),  la  amended  to 


Cor  ffress 


va 


the  proceedings  of  the 

ita  of  the  Grand  Army  of 

United  Spanish  War  Vet- 

of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 

the   American   Legion,   the 

'  the  Piirpto  Heart,  the  Vet- 

If  ar  I  of  the  United  States  of 

>ted~    and    the    Disabled 

of  the  World  War,  respee- 

'  annually,  with  accam- 

as    separate    House 

session  of  the  Ck>ngrees  to 

be  submitted." 

sentence  at  section  16  of 

(86  U.8.C.  776)  U  repealed. 


tion.  I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 194.  authorising  the  printing  of 
additi<mal  copies  of  the  "Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  Flag,"  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thotisand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  Numbered  225,  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag",  of  which 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  five 
himdred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  himdred 
and  three  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  A  motlcm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ordoivd  to  be  engrossed 
time,  was  read  the  third 
i.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
dn  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
DOCUMENT  225, 
ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE 


ir.  Speaker,  by  direction 
on  House  Adminlstra- 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  STUDT  ENTITLED  "THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  AND  EDUCA- 
TION" 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  428, 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  study  entitled  "The  Federal 
Government  and  Educatl(»i,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rxs.  428 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  two  thousand  five  hxmdred  additional 
copies  of  the  study  entitled  "The  Federal 
Government  and  Education"  prepared  by 
that  committee  during  the  current  session. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  2.  strike  out  "two  thovtsaad 
five  hundred"  and  Insert  "three  thousand". 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wanted,  if  I  may,  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hats]  if  he 
will  further  explain  the  fact  that  the 
printing  provided  for  imder  House 
Resolution  428  provides  only  for  a  limited 
niunber  of  copies  of  the  study  entitled 
"The  Federal  Government  and  Educa- 
tion" and  which  is  in  an  amount  sufB- 
cient  for  the  use  only  by  the  Conunittee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  However, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  named 
publication  by  Members  of  the  House 
generally  to  answer  Inquiries  from  super- 
intendents of  schools  and  boards  of 
education.  Therefore,  additional  copies 
are  anticipated  to  be  included  later  in 
a  House  concurrent  resolution.  Is  tliat 
not  true? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  I  will  ask  permission  to  sub- 
mit a  statement  which  will  clarify  some 
of  these  points. 

This  will  explain  to  the  committee 
chairman  how  they  can  use  another  pro- 
cedm-e  which  would  be  helpful  to  them 


in  situations  of  this  kind,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  burden  the  House  at  this  mo- 
ment with  a  lot  of  debate. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman srield? 

Mr.  HATS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KTL.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  include  a 
rather  complete  statement  concerning 
the  use  of  committee  prints. 

Mr.  HATS.  I  have  a  statement  pre- 
pared which  I  will  hand  in  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord.        , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  resolution  (H.  Res.  428) 
entitled  "Federal  Government  and  Edu- 
cation," I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  issuing  committee  and  all  committees 
of  the  House  that  I  see  no  need  for  ex- 
tensive printing  and  distribution  of  so- 
called  committee  prints.  The  terminol- 
ogy "committee  print"  is  supposed  to 
mean  Just  what  it  says,  and  is"  designed 
for  the  general  information  of  the  Issu- 
ing committee. 

If  this  particular  compendium  Is  In 
heavy  demand,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  vote 
to  release  it  as  a  House  report  or  a 
House  docummt.  It  will  then  get  auto- 
matic disblbutlon  through  the  House 
and  Senate  document  rooms,  plus  the 
Important  distribution  throughout  the 
Federal  depository  library  system.  In 
short  it  would  receive  regulated  public 
distribution  as  against  proprietary  re- 
lease by  a  subcommittee  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  the  contents  are  worth  extra  de- 
mands, the  law  provides  for  sales  copies 
to  be  made  available  at  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  at  very  reasonable 
costs.  This  would  more  than  accom- 
modate organizations  that  send  in  for 
bulk  copies — and  generally  do  not  mind 
the  nominal  charge  when  their  request 
is  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 

I  simply  cite  this  information  as  It 
was  one  of  the  important  phases  of  pub- 
lication distribution  disclosed  during  the 
years  I  was  working  out  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  act  authorizing  general 
expansion  of  the  Federal  depository  li- 
brary system. 

I  am  anxious  that  this  thinking  be 
noted  by  all  committee  chairmen,  as 
wider  application  of  the  original  rule  is 
going  to  be  effected  before  the  situa- 
tion worsens. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  CERTAIN  HEARINGS  ON  EF- 
FECTS OF  TELEVISION  PORTRAT- 
AL  OF  CRIME  ON  TOUNG  PEOPLE 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent 
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BMohrtion  47  wad  arte  for  Its  Immediate 
conslderatlop. 
The   Clerk  read   the   resolutton.   as 

follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatlaee  eonemrrlmg),  mat  t2i«t«  be 
printed  for  the  um  at  the  Senate  Oommlttsa 
on  the  Jodlelary  ttaree  thousand  •'«'y«»WM««| 
copies  of  the  hearings  of  its  Subconunittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Oellnqoeacy  entitled 
"Effects  on  Toxmg  People  of  Violence  and 
Crime  Portrayed  on  Television,**  part  10. 
dated  June  8,  9,  IS,  IS,  16,  and  19;  July  27 
and  38,  1901;  January  94  and  Ifay  11  and  14, 
1988. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laidonthetaUe. 


LIENS   ON  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AMD 
TBAIUSRS 

The  SPEAKER.  This,  Is  District  Day. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillah] 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.McMnXAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  |  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HxTDDUESTON]  to  Call  UP  scveral  bins  frcxn 
his  subcommittee.  Also  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  have  permission  to  submit  for 
the  Rkcoro  an  explanation  of  each  bin 
that  is  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  WithoutobJectlon.lt 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (S. 
•490)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2.  1940. 
as  amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  biU  be  ODnsidered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservbig 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman If  all  these  bills  out  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  reported  out  by  unanimous  vote  or 
unanimous  agreement? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
four  bills  that  I  shall  bring  up  today 
came  out  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CleilE  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recording  and  releasing  of  liens 
by  entries  on  certificates  of  title  for  motor 
vehicles  and  trailers,  and  for  other  purpoeee". 
approved  July  3,  1940.  as  amended  (54  Stat. 
736,  738:  Bee.  40-706,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edi- 
tion) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  from  the  sixth 
sentence  "each  of  two  cards"  and  "cards'*  and 
Inserting  in  Meu  thereof  respectively  "a 
card"  and  "card",  and  by  striking  from  the 
eighth  sentence  "each  of  the  said  cards"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  said  card". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  such  Act  approved  July 
a,  1840  (sec.  40-707,  D.C.  Code.  1961  edition) , 
is  amended  by  striking  "cards"  wherever 
such  word  appears  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  card",  and  by 


oard" 


at  saMcardr*  In  the 
and  Au— ung  la  lisn  tfasnot  "said 


Sac.  8.  Section  8  of  such  Act  approved  July 
a.  1940  (aec.  40-708.  D.O.  Cods.  1961  sdltion). 
is  amended  by  striking  from  the  second  sen- 
tence "each  of  the  caxds"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  oard".  and  by  striking  from 
the  third  sentence  "each  of  the  cards"  and 
inserting  in  Ilea  thereof  "the  said  card". 

Sac.  4.  Section  11  of  such  Act  approved 
July  a.  1940  (sec.  40-711.  D.C.  Code  1961  edi- 
tion) .  is  amended  by  striking  from  the  first 
sentence  "each  of  the  cards"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  card",  and  by  striking 
from  the  last  eentenoe  "cards"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "card". 

Sac.  S.  Section  18  of  such  Act  approved 
July  2. 1940  (sec.  40-718.  D.C.  Code.  1961  edi- 
tion) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  "flies  wherein 
he  shall  file  one  set  of  the  cards  hereinbe- 
fore described  alphabetically  under  the  name 
of  owner  and  the  other",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  file  wherein  he  Shan  file  a  set  of 
cards  hereinbefore  described". 

Bmc.  e.  Alphabetical  fUes  estiAIIshed  and 
maintained  in  aoeotdance  with  tha  require- 
ments of  sectloa  18  at  such  Act  approved 
July  a,  1940.  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  490)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  2, 1940.  as  amend- 
ed, relating  to  the  recording  of  hens  on 
motor  vehicles  and  trailers  registered  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  an  alpAiabeti- 
cal  file  on  such  liens  be  maintained, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  fa- 
vorably thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  stated  in 
the  committee  report— Report  No.  562 — 
is  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2. 1940.  which 
requires  the  recording  and  releasing  of 
liens  by  oitries  <«  certificates  of  title  for 
motor  vehicles  and  trailers  registered  in 
the  District  of  Coliimbia.  Provision  is 
made  in  such  act  for  the  maintenance  by 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  two  card  files, 
one  an  alphabetical  file,  the  other  a  file 
by  trade  name  and  engine  number  of 
motor  vehicles  and  trade  name  and  serial 
number  of  trailers.  The  alphabetical  file 
maintained  by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  Is 
in  addition  to  an  alphabetical  file  carry- 
ing identical  information  maintained  in 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  is  maintaining  two  alpha- 
betical files,  alongside  of  one  another  in 
the  Office  of  Recorder  of  Deeds,  relating 
to  liens  on  motor  vehicles  and  trailers, 
the  committee  believes  it  would  be  de- 
sirable both  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
serving space  and  of  saving  the  services 
of  personnel  if  one  of  the  two  alphabeti- 
cal files  could  be  eliminated.  Accord- 
ingly, enactment  of  this  bill  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  it  will  amend 
the  act  of  July  2.  1940,  and  thereby  al- 
low the  Recorder  of  Deeds  to  dispense 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  alphabetical 
file. 

HH.  6348.  which  is  identical  to  this 
bill,  was  approved  by  our  Sid)committee 
No.  5  after  a  public  hearing  held  on  June 
25.  1963,  at  which  no  opposition  to  the 
measure  was  expressed. 

Enactment  of  S.  490.  substituted  for 
HJl.  6348.  will  result  in  a  savhig  to  the 


District  of  Columbia  both  In  tenns  of 
apace  otOlntlon  and  tn  toma  of  pergon- 
al aervlcea. 

Mr.  BBOTHIIl.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Bptakear,  I  move  to  atrfke  cut  tha  laat 
wonL 

Mr.  (^>eaker,  I  adc  imanlmoaa  eonsent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  on  each 
of  the  District  bills  that  win  be  brought 
up  under  consideration  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vhvhiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  May  15. 1  Introduced  a  bill 
identical  to  this.  HJEl.  6348.  to  accom- 
plish a  saving  of  time,  expense,  and  space 
in  one  area  of  the  District  at  Columbia 
govemmoit. 

At  present,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recorder  of  Deeds  is  required  by  law  to 
maintain  two  card  files  with  mspect  to 
liens  on  motor  vehicles  and  trailers — one 
alphabetical  and  the  other  by  trade  name 
and  engine  number  of  the  motor  vdiicle. 
or  trade  name  and  aerial  nnmti»!r  in  the 
case  of  trailers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Motor  V^ilcles  maintains  an  alphabeti- 
cal file  of  such  liens  identical  In  nature 
to  the  one  kept  by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 

AH  parties  involved — the  Recorder  of 
Deeds,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vdiicles,  and  tiie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Commissioners — agree 
that  the  two  alphabetical  files  described 
above  are  a  needless  duplication  of  serv- 
ice, and  that  one  should  be  eliminated 
in  the  interest  of  saving  badly  needed 
space  and  of  more  efllcient  utilisation  of 
employees'  time. 

Accordingly,  this  bill  would  accomplish 
this  saving  by  eliminating  the  require- 
ment of  an  alphabetical  file  of  motor 
vehicle  liens  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor 
of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.   

RECORDS  OF  STOCKHOIDERS  OF 
STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
caU  up  the  bill  (HJl.  6128)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  life  Insurance  Act  to  per- 
mit any  stock  life  Insurance  company  in 
the  District  at  Columbia  to  maintain  its 
record  of  stockholders  at  its  priitdpal 
place  of  business  in  ttie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  at  the  office  of  its  designated 
stodc  transfer  agent  in  the  I^strict  of 
OolumMa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Hw  Cleric  read  the  bill,  as  fbOows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Umttad  States  of 
Awteriea  is  Oom^reas  eesembtad,  Ibat  eaetlon 
16  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  <DX?.  Code,  aec. 
35-515)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.  Capizal-Stock  Baooas.— It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  every  domestic 
stock  company  to  caxise  a  record  to  be  kept  by 
the  treasurer  or  secretary  of  the  company  or 
by  the  stock  transCsr  ageat  of  the  eompany 
eontalBing  the  name*  at  an  peiaoBs,  alpha- 
betleilly  arranged,  wtw  are  or  shaU  within 
sis  yesn  have  been  stockholders  of  sueh  com- 
pany, and  showing  their  place  of  residence. 
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With  the  foil  >wing  committee  amend- 
ments: 

lb 


I.  atrlke  out  the  word  "and". 
10,  inaert  a  comma  imme- 
word  "company". 

11.  strike  out  the  word 
In  lieu  thereof  "the". 

II,  immediately  after  "rep- 
■t  "ot  such  pollcyholdera. 

creditors'*. 

13.  Immediately  after  "lo- 

the  District  of  Columbia". 

amendments    were 


Tlie    ooramlljtee 
agreed  la 

Mr.  HDDIXE8TQN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  present  li  ,w.  as  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee rep<M^  Report  No.  564— stock 
Uf e  insurance  c  unpanies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  \  required  to  mftin^jn  a 
current  and  coe  iplete  record  of  an  their 
stockholders  at  heir  respective  principal 
places  of  buslne  b  in  the  District  How- 
ever, some  of  tl  tese  stock  life  Insurance 
companies  ma  atatn  mnx^ted  stock 
transfer  agenta,  who  themselves  keep 
full  records  of  U  tted  stockholders.  Thus, 
in  these  cases  tt  e  result  Is  a  needless  and 
ezpoiaive  dupUc  ation. 

HJl.  6128  wnild  eliminate  this  re- 
quired dupUcati<  n  by  permitting  the  cur- 
rent listing  of  I  U)ckhQlders  to  be  main- 
tained either  by  the  company  itself  at  its 
prinotpal  place  c  f  business,  or  Iqt  its  sto<± 
tranafer  agent. 

There  are  mrei  entty  13  stock  life  insur- 
ance  eonpanies  n  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. At  a  publ  B  hearing  conducted  on 
June  25.  1963.  t  \e  counsel  and  assistant 
secretary  of  on  »  of  these,  the  United 
Services  Life  I  isuranee  Co.,  informed 
this  committee  that  his  company  cur- 
rently has  1  milfian  shares  of  stock  out- 
standing, and 
stockholders. 


approximately     2.000 
'■  n   1959,   this   company 


amwlnted  a  k>eal  bank  as  its  stock  trans- 
fer agent  because  of  increased  trading 
activity  in  its  stock,  and  hence  this  large 
volume  of  recordkeeping  has  been  dupli- 
cated since  that  time.  This  same  prob- 
lem confronts  several  of  the  other  local 
stock  life  Insurance  companies  at  this 
timer4md  others  face  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing similarly  affected  as  they  increase  in 
size. 

This  present  restriction  on  stock  life 
insurance  companies  is  similar  in  pat- 
tern to  an  old  requirement  in  District  of 
Columbia  law  which  at  one  time  was 
applicable  to  all  business  corporations  in 
the  District.  In  1954.  however,  the  busi- 
ness corporations  statutes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  modernized  and  pat- 
terned after  the  model  corporation  code 
approved  hy  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. As  a  result  of  these  amendments, 
the  new  Business  Corporations  Act  now 
permits  a  District  of  Colimibla  corpora- 
tion to  maintain  a  record  of  its  stock- 
holders either  at  its  principal  place  of 
business  or  at  the  office  of  its  stock  trans- 
fer agent.  However,  this  1954  act  does 
not  apply  to  life  insurance  companies  in 
the  Distrlpt.  and  hence  HJl.  6128  seeks 
to  remedy  this  inequity  and  alleviate  the 
needless  duplication  of  recordkeeping 
now  imposed  upon  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia stock  life  Insurance  companies. 

Moreover,  this  committee  takes  the 
view  that  this  legislation  not  only  will 
serve  as  a  convenience  to  the  insurance 
companies  but  also  will  result  in  eco- 
nomic savings  which  ultimately  should 
benefit  the  public. 

At  public  hearing  on  June  26, 1963,  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  expressed  approval  of 
this  bill,  and  also  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Oommlssloners  have  advised 
this  committee  that  they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  would  permit  stock  life 
insurance  companies  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  have  designated  stock 
transfer  agents  to  keep  a  ciurent  listing 
of  their  stockholders  either  at  their  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  in  the  District  or 
at  the  office  of  their  stock  transfer  agent. 
Present  law  requires  that  this  record  be 
maintained  in  the  Insurance  company's 
local  main  office,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  nature  of  a  stock  transfer 
agent's  services  necessitates  his  keeping 
a  complete  and  current  record  of  the 
company's  stockholders  at  all  times. 
The  reason  for  the  legal  requirement  that 
such  a  record  be  maintained  in  the  IMs- 
trict  is  to  assure  proper  access  to  stock- 
holders' names  on  the  part  of  policy- 
holders, stockholders,  and  creditors  of 
the  life  insurance  company.  However, 
the  duplication  of  this  list  which  results 
in  some  cases  under  present  law  serves 
no  useful  purpose. 

At  one  time,  this  same  requirement 
applied  to  all  business  corporations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1954,  how- 
ever, the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
Corporation  Act  was  revised  and  mod- 
ernized, and  since  that  time  District  of 
Columbia  corporations  have  been  per- 
mitted to  maintain  their  record  of  stock- 
holders either  at  their  respective  prin- 
cipal places  of  business  or  at  the  offices  of 
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their  stock  transfer  agents.  However, 
the  1954  act  does  not  extend  this  per-* 
mission  to  stock  life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  present  sit- 
uation is  discriminatory  and. unfair  to 
the  12  stock  life  insurance  companies 
now  doing  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  legislation  which  will  afford  them 
equitable  treatment 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRACTICE  OP  DENTISTRY  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl. 
6350)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of 
dentistry  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
empiricism  in  relation  thereto."  approved 
Jime  6,  1892.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
24  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck>liimbla,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  fr«n  empiricism  In  relation  there- 
to", approved  June  6.  1802  (27  SUt.  43),  as 
amended  (sec.  2-324.  D.C.  Code,  1861  edition) , 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  may.  In  Its  discretion,  waive  the 
theoretical  examination  and  Issue  a  license 
to  any  applicant  who  holds  a  certlitlcate  from 
the  National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners: 
Provided,  That  such  applicant  shaU  pass  a 
practical  examination  given  by  the  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners:  Provided  further.  That  In 
exercising  Its  discretion  to  waive  theoretical 
examinations  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
shall  satisfy  Itself  that  the  examination 
given  by  the  National  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers was  as  comprehensive  as  that  re- 
quired In  the  District  of  Oolumbla." 

Sec.  2.  The  foregoing  amendment  of  said 
Act  of  Jvme  6,  1892,  as  amended,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  affecting  the  authority 
vested  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Nvunbered  S  of  1962  (66  Stat.  824).  and  the 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  said 
plan  In  the  Bocud  of  Commissioners  or  In 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  delegation  by 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  in  accordance 
with  section  3  of  such  plan.  Any  function 
vested  by  this  amendatory  Act  in  any  agency 
established  pursuant  to  such  plan  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  In  said  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  shall  be  subject  to  delegation 
in  accordance  with  said  plan. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  stated  in  the 
committee  report— Report  No.  565 — is  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  to  waive  any 
theoretical  examination  of  an  applicant 
for  a  license  as  a  dental  hygienlst  if  he 
holds  a  certificate  from  the  National 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

At  present,  an  applicant  for  a  license 
as  a  dental  hygienlst  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  required  to  pass  both  a  prac- 
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tical  and  a  theoretical  examination.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  applicant  has 
successfully  passed  the  theoretical  exam- 
ination given  by  the  National  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners,  whose  examinations 
are  acknowledged  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Dental  Examiners  to  be 
at  least  as  comprehensive  and  as  ex- 
haustive as  their  own.  For  this  reason, 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Board  feels 
that  this  requirement  for  theoretical 
examination  on  the  part  of  those  appli- 
cants who  have  qualified  in  the  national 
examination  is  a  needless  duplication 
and  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Also,  such  a  require- 
ment imposes  a  definite  hardship  upon 
the  older  applicants  who  may  have  been 
out  of  school  for  some  years  and  yet  are 
completely  qualified  from  a  professional 
standpoint.  For  this  reason,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners has  requested  this  legislation, 
through  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, which  will  authorize  them  to 
waive  the  theoretical  examination  for 
licensure  as  dental  hygienists  in  the  case 
of  applicants  who  hold  certificates  from 
the  National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners, 
providing  such  applicants  can  success- 
fully pass  the  practical  examination  ad- 
ministered by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  presently 
permits  the  local  Board  to  waive  the 
theoretical  examination  in  the  case  of 
applicants  for  licensure  to  practice  den- 
tistry in  the  District  when  such  appli- 
cants hold  certificates  from  the  National 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  Hence, 
H.R.  6350  seeks  merely  to  extend  this 
same  authority  to  the  local  Board  in  the 
case  of  dental  hygienists. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  safeguard 
agaiiffit  the  possibility  that  in  some  cases 
the  national  board's  theoretical  exam- 
ination may  not  have  been  as  compre- 
hensive and  exhaustive  as  that  con- 
ducted by  the  District  Board  in  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  will  have 
complete  freedom  in  interpreting  the 
national  board  grades  and  in  supple- 
menting the  national  board  examination 
with  any  other  examination  which  they 
may  deem  necessary  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  District  standards. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that 
the  following  States  now  recognize  Uie 
dental  hygienists'  theoretical  examina- 
tion administered  by  the  National  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners:  Alaska,  Arizona. 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah. 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West 
Virginia. 

No  opposition  to  this  bill  was  expressed 
at  a  public  hearing  held  June  25.  1963. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  applicant  for  a  license 
to  practice  as  a  dental  hygienlst  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  presently 
required  to  pass  both  a  theoretical 
examination  and  a  practical  examina- 
tion. Many  such  applicants,  however, 
have  already  passed  a  theoretical  ex- 


amination administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  as  the 
final  step  in  their  academic  training  ^or 
their  profession.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  consider  the  National 
Board's  theoretical  examination  to  be 
as  comprehensive  and  as  difficult  as  their 
own,  for  which  reason  they  regard  the 
present  requirement  of  duplication  of  the 
theoretical  examination  as  unnecessary 
and  a  needless  expense  to  the  District. 
For  this  reason,  they  requested  this  leg- 
islation, which  would  permit  the  Board 
to  waive  the  theoretical  examination  of 
those  applicants  for  licensure  as  dental 
hygienists  who  have  been  certified  by  the 
National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  It 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that  H.R. 
6350,  which  I  introduced  for  this  purpose, 
reserves  to  the  Board  the  right  to  with- 
hold this  waiver  and  to  require  an  ap- 
plicant to  qualify  on  their  own  theoreti- 
cal examination  whenever  they  deem  this 
expedient  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

At  present,  the  Board  has  this  same 
authority  with  respect  to  applicants  for 
dentists'  licenses.  Hence.  I  feel  it  logi- 
cal and  appropriate  to  extend  the  same 
privilege  to  the  Board  in  the  case  of 
dental  hygienists. 

The  National  Board's  theoretical  ex- 
amination for  dental  hygienists  is  recog- 
nized in  this  manner  in  35  States,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  bill  which 
would  add  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
this  list. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSA'nON  ACT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
6353)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act.  as 
amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The^CHerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  (f )  of  section  13 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  approved  August  28,  1936 
(49  Stat.  946),  as  amended  (sec.  4»-313(f), 
D.C.  Code,  1961  edition).  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting ",  or  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  government  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia"  Immediately  after  "public  em- 
ployment offlces". 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Un^nployment 
Compensation  Act,  as  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report — Report  No.  563 — presently 
authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  to 
disclose  information  pertaining  to  an  in- 
dividual's status  in  regard  to  unemploy- 


ment compensation  only  to  first,  a  State 
or  Federal  agen<^  which  administers  an 
imanplo3rment  c<Hnpensation  law  or  a 
system  of  public  employment  offices;  or. 
second,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Thus,  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Board  is  not 
permitted  to  advise  the  Ettstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Public  Welfare  as 
to  whether  an  applicant  for  public  as- 
sistance is  receiving  or  is  eligible  to 
receive  unemployment  compensation. 
This  bill,  which  was  requested  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Ck>mmls- 
sioners,  would  extend  this  authority  to 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Board. 

At  present,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  is 
required  to  furnish  an  applicant  for  pub- 
Uc  assistance  with  a  letter  stating  that 
he  is  or  is  not  eligible  to  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Obviously,  the 
applicant  may  then  submit  this  letter  to 
the  Welfare  Department  or  withhold  it, 
whichever  he  may  deem  expedient  in 
connection  with  his  application  for  pub- 
lic assistance.  At  best,  this  present  sys- 
tem is  cumbersome  and  time  consuming ; 
at  worst.  It  facilitates  fraudulent  con- 
cealment of  Important  information. 

Eligibility  for  public  assistance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  based  partially 
upon  "need,"  which  is  defined  as  that 
part  of  a  person's  subsistence  reqiiire- 
ments  which  he  is  unable  to  meet  by 
available  income  or  other  sources  of 
fimds.  Thus,  in  order  to  decide  properly 
any  applicant's  eligibility  for  public  as- 
sistance and  to  avoid  overpayments,  the 
Department  of  Welfare  must  have 
knowledge  of  all  income  being  received 
by  the  applicant  from  all  sources.  Also, 
eligibility  for  general  public  assistance 
in  the  District  requires  that  a  person  be 
unemployable,  and  in  this  respect  an  ap- 
plicant's representations  to  the  Unem- 
plosrment  Compensation  Board  may  in 
some  cases  be  very  helpful  to  the  Welfare 
Department  in  the  proper  administration 
of  the  public  assistance  laws. 

This  committee  is  informed  that  in  the 
past  4  years  an  average  of  3,579  vpli- 
cations  per  year  have  been  filed  in  the 
area  of  general  public  assistance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  present  av- 
erage monthly  caseload  is  709. 

At  a  public  hearing  held  on  June  25, 
1963,  support  for  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  by  the  Chief  of  Public  Assistance 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.    No  opposition  was  expressed. 

In  view  of  the  above-cited  facts,  this 
committee  feels  that  the  authori^  which 
would  be  granted  by  this  bill,  as  it  may 
help  insure  against  duplication  and  mis- 
use of  public  funds,  should  be  granted 
without  delay. 

A  letter  from  the  Board  president  fol- 
lows: 

OovnirmNT  or  tbk 

DlSTEICT  OP  COLinCBXA, 

ExfUTifB  Omcaa, 

AprU  19.  1943. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoaacACK, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Wuhington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  Mb.  SPXAKxa:  The  Oommlaslon- 
ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith   a  draft   bill  to 
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tbe  preaant  time  for  the  Dtotrlet  Unemploy- 
ment Caunpauaatkm  Board  to  give  an  •p^ 
pUeant  for  pabUe  aaalstance  a  letter  stating 
that  ha  Is  or  to  not  entitled  to  receive  un- 
employment compensation.  This  letter  then 
may  be  given  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  by  the  applicant  for  public  assist- 
ance. In  thto  manner,  without  violating  the 
provWoos  of  aactton  U(f )  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensatlan  Act. 
tha  District  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board  to  able  to  comply  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  requests  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  for  Information  concerning  tha 
status  of  an  applicant  for  public  assistance. 
Insofar  as  his  entitlement  to  unemployment 
compensation  to  concerned.  However,  thto 
procedure  to  cumbersome  and  time  consum- 
ing, and  acoordln^y  the  Commissioners 
strongly  recommend  that  section  lS(f )  of  the 
^strict  of  Columbto  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  be  amended  as  set  forth  in  the 
attached  draft  bill  so  as  to  authorize  the 
District  Unemployment  Compensation  Board 
to  fnmtoh  the  dealred  Information  directly  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Such  an 
amendment  will  facilitate  coordination  of 
the  f unctloas  performed  by  both  tbe  Dtotrlet 
Unemployment  Compensation  Botud  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and.  the  Com- 
missioners haVe  reason  to  believe,  will  serve 
to  prevent  persons  receiving  public  assistance 
from  also  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Tha  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  th* 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
tha*  to  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
thto  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Tours  very  sincerely, 

WALTn   N.    TOBSINEB. 

President,  Board  of  Commissionen. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  introduced  thl«  bill  for  the 
piupose  of  extending  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemplojmient  Compensation 
Board  permission  to  advise  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare as  to  tbe  status  of  applicants  for 
public  assistance  with  respect  to  their 
eligibility  for  unemploys^nt  compensa- 
tion. 

It  is  essential  for  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  complete  Information  as 
to  an  sources  of  Income  available  to 
applicants  for  public  assistance,  and  also 
as  to  the  ai^licants  ability  to  work,  in 
order  to  determine  their  eligibility  and 
to  avoid  overpayment  of  benefits.  At 
present,  however,  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  is  permitted  to  dis- 
close such  information  only  to  a  Govern- 
ment agency  administering  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  or 
public  employment  offices,  or  to  the  UJS. 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revmue.  In  the  case 
of  applicants  for  District  of  Columbia 
public  assistance,  the  Board  must  fur- 
nish the  applicant  a  letter  declaring  his 
status  of  eliglbilty  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment compensatk>n.  Obviously,  this 
system  cannot  be  as  reliable  or  as  effec- 
tive as  direct  information  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Welfare. 

The  average  caseload  in  general  pub- 
lic assistance  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  now  in  excess  of  700  applications 
per  month,  and  bmeflt  costs  exceed 
$54,000  per  month.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  and  the  recent  discloeure  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  recipients  of  such 
payments  being  actually  unqualified.  I 
feel  strongly  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 


the  Congress  to  provide  the  District  of 
Columbia  Welfare  Deputment  with 
every  possible  means  of  assuring  proper 
and  efficient  operation  cf  this  program. 
This  bin  win  contribute  materially  to  this 
end. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dowdy  1. 


SMALL  CT.ATM8  AND  CONCILIATION 
BRANCH.  MUNICIPAL  COURT.  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  caU  up  the  bin  (S.  489) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  S.  1938,  estab- 
lishing a  smaU  claims  and  conciliation 
branch  in  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  biU  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  this  require  the 
appointment  of  another  municipal 
judge? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  No.  This  wiU 
avoid  the  issuance  of  a  number  of  orders 
in  many  cases  which  appear  before  this 
court. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  Bouse  of 
BepreMentatioes  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  of  section  6 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  establishing  a 
small  clainos  and  conciliation  branch  in  the 
municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  Improving  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  smaU  eases  and  providing  assistance  to 
needy  Utlganta.  and  for  other  pnrpoaea".  ap- 
proved March  6,  19S8.  aa  amended  (63  Stat. 
105;  DC.  Code.  1961  edition,  aec.  ll-806(g)), 
to  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "ac- 
tion" a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided. 
That  where  In  any  case  controUed  by  any 
other  statute  a  greater  or  lesser  time  for 
hearing  to  spedfled  by  such  other  statute, 
such  other  spedfled  period  of  time  shall  be 
controlling". 

Sac.  a.  The  second  sentence  of  subeectlon 
(g)  of  section  5  of  such  Act  to  amended  by 
striking  "herein"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of  "therein". 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  UU,  as  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report— Report  No.  561— is  to 
correct  an  inconsistency  between  two 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  actions  in 
the  SmaU  Claims  and  Conciliation 
Branch  of  the  court  now  designated  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions — formerly  the  Mimicipal  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subsection  (g)  of  secticm  5  of  the  act 
creating  the  SmaU  Claims  and  ConciUa- 
tlon  Branch  in  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Colimibia — act  of  March 
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5. 1938,  as  amended,  52  Stat.  105— which 
relates  to  time  for  hearing  of  smaU 
claims,  provides: 

(g)  The  clerk  shaU  fxunlsh  the  plaintiff 
with  the  memorandvun  of  the  day  and  hour 
set  for  the  hearing,  which  time  shaU  be  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  action.  All 
actions  filed  in  thto  branch  shall  be  retum- 
sble  herein. 

However,  section  7  of  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  ResponsibiUty  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  approved  May  25, 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  123),  pro- 
vides in  part  as  foUows: 

Section   7.  Skbvicb  or  Pbocess   on   Non- 

RESXDKNT. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  court  in  which  the  action  to  pending 
may  order  such  continuances  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  afford  tbe  defendant  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  defend  the  action,  and  no 
Judgment  by  default  in  any  such  action  shaU 
be  granted  until  at  least  twenty  days  shall 
have  elapaed  after  service  upon  the  defend- 
ant, as  hereinabove  provided,  of  a  copy  of 
the  process  and  notice  of  service  of  said 
process  upon  the  Commissioners. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  occasion 
to  file  a  relatively  large  number  of  cases 
against  nonresident  motorists  in  the 
smaU  claims  branch  of  the  mimicipal 
court,  and  in  these  cases,  in  view  of  the 
conflicting  provisions  of  law  quoted 
above,  the  question  has  arisen  as  to 
which  statutory  period  of  time  is  ap- 
plicable. 

Presently,  the  clerk  of  the  SmaU 
Claims  Branch  sets  as  return  day  for  aU 
actions  the  14th  day  from  the  date  on 
which  suit  is  filed,  in  accordance  with 
the  statute  governing  the  operations  of 
the  SmaU  Claims  Branch.  However,  in 
motor  vehicle  operation  cases  involving 
nonresident  defendants,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  secure  a 
continuance  on  the  return  date  to  com- 
ply with  the  longer  time  limitation  of 
the  Safety  ResponsibiUty  Act.  Thus, 
the  plaintiff's  attorney  and  the  court's 
clerical  staff  are  burdened  with  the  work 
of  providing  two.  and  sometimes  three, 
trial  dates  in  the  same  case. 

8. 489  seeks  to  reconcUe  the  inconsist- 
ent provisions  of  these  two  statutes  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  amending  the 
act  establishing  the  SmaU  Claims  and 
ConcUiation  Branch  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  to  provide  that  the  15-day  maxi- 
mum period  between  the  date  of  filing 
of  an  action  and  the  date  of  hearing  shaU 
not  apply  in  any  case  controUed  by  an- 
other statute  specifying  a  greater  or 
lesser  period  of  time. 

A  bUl  identical  to  this,  HJl.  12417. 
passed  the  House  late  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  but  was  not  acted 
on  in  the  Senate.  The  same  biU  was 
again  introduced  in  the  House  this  year, 
>  as  HH.  2696.  and  was  approved  by  this 
committee  on  March  7,  1963.  However, 
the  reporting  thereof  was  withheld  pend- 
ing final  action  on  H.R.  3537 — now  PubUc 
Law  88-60,  approved  July  8, 1963 — which 
changed  the  municipal  court  to  the 
court  of  general  sessions.  The  reported 
legislation  changes  the  procedures  in 
such  court. 

At  a  pubUc  hearing  held  on  August  10, 
1962.  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  expressed  their  ap- 


proval of  this  biU.  The  committee  was 
informed  also  that  the  board  of  judges 
of  what  is  now  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions had  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of 
enactment  of  the  measure.  No  opposi- 
tion to  the  biU  was  expressed. 

The  foUowing  letter,  addressed  to  Hon. 
John  Dowdy,  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4,  from  Mr.  Charles  P.  Henry. 
Jr.,  chief  deputy  clerk  of  the  SmaU 
Claims  and  ConciUation  Branch  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  known  at 
that  time  as  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  date 
of  August  14. 1962,  presents  the  views  of 
the  court  on  this  proposed  legislation: 
The  Municipal  Coubt  roa 

THE  DiSTBICT  OF  COLITMBIA, 

Wcuhington.  DC,  August  14. 1962. 
Hon.  John  Dowdt, 
House  District  Committee, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sn:  For  the  piupoee  of  clarification 
of  my  phone  conversation  on  August  13, 1962, 
and  for  your  information  may  I  refer  to 
title  40,  section  423(a)  of  the  Dtotrlet  of 
Coliunbia  Code,  1961  edition,  which  refers 
to  service  of  process  on  nonresidents. 

"The  covurt  in  which  the  action  to  pend- 
ing may  order  such  continuances  as  may 
be  necessary  to  afford  the  defendant  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  defend  the  action, 
and  no  Judgment  by  default  In  any  such 
action  ShaU  be  granted  xintU  at  least  20 
days  shall  have  elapsed  after  service  upon 
the  defendant,  as  herein  above  provided," 
etc. 

The  present  period  of  time  in  which  a  case 
may  be  heard  in  thto  court  to  6  to  16  days 
from  date  of  filing,  thto  being  for  the  piu-pose 
of  eliminating  and  preventing  any  backlog 
of  pending  cases  before  the  court. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  an  amendment  in 
entirety  of  thto  time  period  but  only  and 
specifically  in  nonresident  automobile  dam- 
age cases  for  a  longer  original  retiu^  date 
which  would  eliminate  the  need  and  neces- 
sity for  numeroiis  continuances  which  only 
take  up  valuable  time  of  plaintiffs,  plaintiff's 
attorney,   as  weU  as  court  personnel. 

Present  procedure  of  a  nonresident  case 
filed  in  thto  coiurt  to  as  f oUovrs : 

(1)  Case  to  filed  with  original  ret\im  date 
of  2  weeks. 

(2)  Marshal  serves  copy  on  Direct(»'  of 
Motor  Vehicles  and  Traffic;  time  require- 
ment (2  to  3  days) . 

(3)  Plaintiff,  after  verification  at  service 
on  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  Traffic, 
maUs  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  claim  to 
the  defendant  at  hto  home  address  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  regtotered 
mall  with  return  receipt  requested. 

(4)  On  the  original  return  date,  plaintiff 
or  plaintiff's  attorney  must  appear  with  re- 
turn receipt  showing  date  of  deUvery  of 
claim  on  the  defendant. 

(6)  In  all  instances  when  the  defendant 
falls  to  appear,  tbe  case  must  be  continued 
for  a  period  of  20  days  from  the  date  of 
delivery  of  notice  to  the  defendant. 

(6)  Plaintiff  or  plaintiff's  attorney  must 
again  appear  in  court  on  the  extended  re- 
turn date  to  request  a  Judgment  against  the 
defendant. 

Inasmuch  as  the  steps  of  procedure  In  such 
actions  are  now  more  numerous  and  in- 
volved, favorable  consideration  of  thto  bill 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all  concerned. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Chablks  p.  Henst,  Jr., 
Chief  Deputy  Clerk,  SmaU  Claims  and 
Conciliation  Branch. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to 
eliminate  the  present  dupUcation  of  serv- 


ices in  the  SmaU  Claims  and  Conciliation 
Branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  with  respect  to  non- 
resident defendants  in  automobUe  dam- 
age cases.  This  situation  is  a  result  of 
a  present  conflict  between  two  controlling 
statutes. 

The  act  which  created  the  Small 
Claims  and  Conciliation  Branch  in  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  establishes  a  period  of 
not  less  than  5  days  nor  more  than  15 
days  between  the  date  of  flUng  and  the 
date  of  hearing,  in  aU  small  claims  cases. 
However,  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  ResponsibiUty  Act  pro- 
vides that  in  automobUe  damage  cases 
involving  nonresidents,  as  much  as  20 
days  may  elapse  between  service  upon  the 
defendant  and  the  granting  of  a  Judg- 
ment by  default  against  him. 

Presently,  because  of  this  oonfUct  of 
laws,  the  court  sets  as  return  day  for  aU 
actions  the  14th  day  from^the  date  on 
which  suit  is  flled;  and  then  in  automo- 
bile damage  cases  where  the  defendant 
is  a  nonresident  and  does  not  appear 
within  this  2-week  period,  the  case  is 
continued  for  a  period  of  20  days  from 
the  date  of  actual  deUvery  of  notice  to 
the  defendant.  The  result  is  that  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  and  the  clerk's  cleri- 
cal staff  are  burdened  with  the  work 
of  providing  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
trial  dates  in  the  same  case. 

This  biU  would  resolve  this  and  any 
other  conflict  of  a  similar  nature,  by 
amending  the  act  establishing  the  smaU 
claims  and  conciUation  branch  to  pro- 
vide that  in  any  case  coming  under  this 
act  but  controUed  also  by  any  other  stat- 
ute specifying  a  different  time  between 
notice  and  hearing,  such  other  specified 
period  shaU  be  controlling.  The  effect 
of  this  wlU  be  that  the  court  wiU  serve 
notice  on  nonresident  defendants  in 
automobUe  damage  cases  specifying  a 
20-day  period  for  hearing,  rather  than 
the  costly  and  time-consuming  series  of 
notices  now  made  necessary  by  this  con- 
flict of  laws. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NOMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
THE  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules,  I  caU 
up  House  Resolution  442  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Besolved,  Thst  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe 
Dnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.R. 
73S6)  to  amend  title  10,  United  Statea  Code, 
retotlng  to  the  nomination  and  selection 
of  candidates  for  appointment  to  the  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies.  After 
general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to 
the  bUl  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment imder  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
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]  and  I  now  yield 


myself  such  tfme  as  I  may  require. 

House   Resolution   443 

he  coDsidaratlon  of  HJl. 

o  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code. :  ^dating  to  the  nomination 


of  candidates  for  appoint- 
Militaiy.  Naval,  and  Air 
The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  g^ieral 
debate. 

At  the  present  time.  4.417  midshiinnen 
are  authorial  d  for  attendance  at  the 
Naval  Acadei  ly  whereas  only  2,528  are 
authorised  foi 
and  AirFora 


attendance  at  the  Military 
Academies, 
under  exisling  law.  the  UJ3.  Military 


Academies  each  graduate 
cadets  annually.  With  the 
this  legislation,  these 
oduld  ultimately  expect  to 
graduate  aboi  it  030  cadets  annually. 

The  pmpoi  s  of  the  bill  is  to  Increase 
the  authoiiaef  cadet  strength  of  the  UB. 
Military  Aealemy  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy  from  the  present  strength  of 
2.929  to  the  St  -ength  presently  authorised 
by  the  U.&  «  aval  Academy  of  4.417;  to 
revise  the  api  ointment  provisions  of  the 
lawappUcabk  to  the  UJB.  Naval  Academy 
as  well  as  to  he  Military  and  Air  Force 
Academies  so  as  to  increase  the  nimiber 
of  authoriaec  cadets  and  midshipmen 
from  eongresianal  sources  from  the 
present  level  of  61  percent  to  aivroxi- 
mately  7S  pei  cent;  to  make  uniform  the 
statutory  pr>visions  relating  to  the 
appointmentfl  of  cadets  and  midshipmen 
to  the  Miliyry.  Air  Force,  and  Naval 
Academies. 

One  of  the  reasons,  Mr.  I^Teaker.  ac- 
eording  to  tb »  mpori  and  an  important 
reason  for  iz  creasing  the  *Hmi«id f>n  of 
Academy  gnu  luates  to  the  Aimy  and  Air 
Force  oflBcer  itructure  is  to  improve  the 
retention  rat;  which  will  result,  as  we 
read,  througl  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  know  many  of  us  have  often  wondered 
about  the  a<  mission  standards  of  the 
various  acadi  mies.  I  know  I.  for  one, 
a  coiQ}le  of  y  :ars  ago,  had  a  young  fel- 
low who  graduated  from  high  schooL 
He  was  not  In  the  Uyp  quarter  of  his 
dass.  But  oi  L  going  into  the  service  and 
after  being  li  i  the  service  for  a  year,  he 
decided  he  wa  nted  to  go  to  Military  Acad- 
emy. He,  du  ing  his  year  in  the  Anny. 
had  grown  fn  m  adolescence  to  manhood. 
He  went  to  i  r^  school  and  became  an 
excellent  stud  oit.    He  took  his  examina- 


tions before 
[600  Iri 


he  coUege  boards  and  got 
BngUsh  and  a  perfect  score 
in  mathematics,  an  800  mark.    Yet.  he 
was  imaMe  t^  get  the  appointment  that 
one  of  the  service  acade- 
me had  not  been  in  the  first 


I  gave  him  t 
mles  because 


quarter  of  h  i  graduating  class  in  high 
school.  He  lad  graduated  from  high 
school  2  year  i  previously.  The  interest- 
ing fact  aboi  t  the  high  school  he  went 
to  Is  that  it '  ras  an  honor  school.    Had 


he  gone  to  an  ordinary  high  school,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
leaders  to  the  class.  But.  because  of  the 
fact  he  was  not  to  the  first  quarter  of 
his  graduating  class  in  the  high  schod, 
he  was  not  admitted  to  this  service  acad- 
emy. But  the  other  two  service  acade- 
mies would  accept  him. 

Now.  to  me.  that  is  a  ridiculous  situa- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  see  In  the  report  on 
this  Mil  on  page  7  it  states: 

In  view  of  theee  clrciimBtances.  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Aaslstant  Secre- 
tary of  Defecae  for  Manpower  review  this 
problen^— 

That  Is  the  problem  of  admission 
standards — 

with  a  view  toward  making  as  uniform  as 
practicable  admission  standards  for  all  the 
service  academies. 

I,  for  one.  really  think  that  should  be 
put  into  effect  and  the  committee  says 
as  an  alternative,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  establish  these  luii- 
f  onn  standards  by  law. 

I  think  this  is  excellent  legislation. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  a  principal 
and  three  alternates  to  the  Air  Force,  a 
principal  and  three  alternates  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  and  a  principal 
and  five  alternates  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. This  would  make  the  law  uniform 
and  we  will  have  a  principal  and  five 
alternates  to  all  academies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  HisEST]  and  the  committee  for 
what  I  think  is  an  excellent  Job  that  they 
have  done  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
GeorcsI. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
srleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  442 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
7356.  a  bill  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  Academies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
bill  came  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee unanimously,  even  though  that 
may  not  be  a  surprise.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent bill  in  every  respect.  It  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachiisetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill]  has  pointed  out.  it  does  some- 
thing that  has  always  seemed  important 
to  those  of  us  who  have  had  close  rela- 
tions with  the  various  academies; 
namely,  that  it  put  them  all  on  an  even 
basis.  For  some  reason  which  I  have 
never  quite  been  able  to  fathom  the  Na- 
val Academy  always  had  far  more  can- 
didates and  was  able  to  accept  far  more 
than  either  of  the  other  two  academies. 
This  will  bring  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  and  the  Air  Force  Academy 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  up  to  the  same 
level.   It  is.  as  I  said  before,  long  overdue. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time 
each  of  the  services  has  varied  by  regula- 
tion the  number  of  alternates  who  will 
be  named  by  congressional  sources. 
These  alternates  are  extremely  Impor- 
tant because  the  academies  very  often 


pick  up  several  of  than  af tor  they  haw 
appointed  the  principal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  now  penults  a 
principal,  plus  three  alternates.  The 
Navy  permits  one  principal,  plus  five  al- 
ternates. The  Air  Force  permits  a  prin- 
cipal, plus  five  alternates.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted  they  will  all  be  the  same.  It 
is  the  hope  that  they,  in  time,  that  is, 
probably  within  the  next  4  to  5  years, 
will  be  able  to  graduate,  roughly,  1,000 
officers  from  each  academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  both  former  President  Eisenhower 
and,  I  believe  on  good  authority.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  have  favored  such  legis- 
lation. When  President  Elsenhower  was 
Commander  in  Chief  and  made  a  study 
of  these  academies  he  favored — and  in 
fact  I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  Mil- 
itary Academy  should  graduate  roughly 
1,000  candidates  per  year.  Even  so.  the 
idea  that  all  officers  or  the  majority  of 
officers  are  graduates  of  these  academies 
iB  utterly  false  and  even  if  this  legi^tion 
goes  into  effect  the  officers  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  will  still  constitute  a 
minority  as  far  as  graduates  from  these 
academies  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  also  repre- 
sent a  great  relief  to  us  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  able  to  appoint  more  of 
these  young  men  who  want  to  go  and 
who  should  go  and  who  are  capable,  and 
not  to  have  them  discriminated  against 
at  some  of  the  academies. 

As  has  been  said  before,  when  the 
standards  are  all  the  same  we  will  not 
have  the  kind  of  conflict  and  the  kind  of 
treatmoit  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]. 
has  Just  described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  differ- 
entiation as  far  as  I  know,  and  that  is 
that  the  Naval  Academy  will  continue  to 
have  a  stricter  line  as  far  as  eyesight  is 
concerned.  In  other  words,  the  physical 
examinations  will  not  be  entirely  iden- 
tical. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  favor  this  leg- 
islation and  I  am  sure  that  the  House,  in 
its  wisdom,  will  probably  pass  it,  as  the 
committee  has  unanimously  reported  it 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  l^iew  York 

[ICr.BAKRTl. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  for  bringing  to  our  attention  this 
bill.  I  also  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill] 
for  his  comments,  and  to  commend  the 
committee  for  having  unanimously 
adopted  it. 

Certainly  most  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  gone  through  the  pains  of  se- 
lecting highly  qxuillfied  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  service  academies.  The 
passage  of  this  bin  would  set  the  stage 
for  some  young  men  of  great  ability,  who 
have  been  deprived  of  admission,  to  seek 
and  obtain  admission  thereby  benefiting 
not  only  themselves  but  most  especiEilly 
our  great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]  represents  the  congressional 
district  In  which  the  Military  Academy 
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at  West  Point  Is  located.  I  am  fortunate 
to  have  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
adjacent  congressional  district  overlook- 
ing the  Hudson  River.  From  a  part  of 
my  district  one  can  stand  and  see  West 
Point  on  the  other  side.  I  think  the 
gentlewoman  would  agree  with  me  that 
It  Is  a  necessary  effort  to  expand  our 
colleges,  to  keep  up  with  this  rising  trend 
of  teenagers  who  are  seething  with  all 
of  the  energy  and  ability  that  they  have 
accumulated  In  their  earlier  years  and 
are  ready  to  use  It.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
woman would  also  agree  with  me:  The 
facilities  at  West  Point  and  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  need  to  be  expanded  so 
that  they  can  take  on  their  share  of  the 
Increased  responsibilities  of  our  college- 
level  institutions. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  nearly  double 
the  number  of  college  students  in  1975 
over  1960.  I  know  this  Is  a  difficult  thing 
for  all  of  us  to  encompass,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  quality 
of  boy  at  West  Point  and  the  Air  Acad- 
emy and  Annapolis  in  the  form  of  their 
graduates  has  redounded  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States.  Whether  that  boy  re- 
mains in  the  military  service,  whether  he 
goes  into  industry,  or  whatever  his  occu- 
pation may  be.  I  certainly  wish  to  add 
my  voice  of  approval  to  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  and  to  the  future  se- 
curity of  our  country. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  May  I  say 
I  Join  him  in  hoping  that  the  Military 
Academy,  with  which  we  are  both  so  fa- 
miliar, will  be  able  to  add  greatly  to  its 
already  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


XM  TRs  coaocmxE  or  tbb  whole 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  fbr  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  7356)  to  amend  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  selection  of  candidates  for 
appointment  to  the  Military,  Naval,  and 
Air  Force  Academies. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  HJl.  7356  with  Mr. 
Hechlee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  diq;}ensed  with. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]  have  given  you  a  brief  outline 
of  the  basic  concept  of  this  legiidatkm 
and  its  general  effect  on  the  future  of 
the  two  military  academies. 

I  want  to  potot  out  and  emphaslK 
exactly  what  the  bill  does  and  particu- 
larly those  provlsimis  which  are  of  par- 


ticular Interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

This  bill  in  effect  not  only  enlarges 
the  authorised  cadet  streaigth  of  the  Air 
Academy  and  the  Military  Academy  to 
the  strength  of  the  Naval  Academy  but 
broadens  and  tightens  the  control  on  the 
appointment  system  authorized  for 
Members  of  Congress.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  which  we  all  have  recognized 
for  many  years  to  take  away  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  military  academies.  This 
settles  that  issue  for  once  and  for  all. 

At  the  present  time  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  the  right  of  api>oInt- 
ment  of  five  midshipmen  numerically  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  four  at  the  Military 
Academy,  and  four  at  the  Air  Academy. 

Under  this  legislation  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  will  have  the  privilege 
of  naming  five  candidates  or  nominees 
to  each  of  the  three  academies. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  nomina- 
tion, each  Member  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  naming  five  alternates.  This 
brings  Into  uniformity  and  consonance 
the  same  i4>pointment  privileges  to  the 
three  academies. 

Now  most  Important  and  most  sig- 
nificant Is  the  new  priority  system  setup 
in  the  bill,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
category  as  reflected  in  the  appointive 
powers  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
first  and  highest  priority  for  appoint- 
ment of  cadets  and  midshipmen  are  con- 
gressional appointments:  the  Presiden- 
tial appointment  and  sons  of  Medal 
of  Honor  winners.  Tliese  nominating 
sources  must  first  be  satisfied.  The^first 
appointments  to  the  academy  must  be 
from  people  in  these  categories  who  are 
qualified.  Then  there  is  created  a  new 
category  of  600  individuals,  150  a  year, 
or  600  over  a  period  of  4  years,  which 
will  constitute  aiK}ther  source  from 
which  qualified  congressional  alter- 
nates may  be  admitted  to  the  academy. 
In  this  new  category  group  of  150  or  600 
over  4  years,  all  the  congressional  qual- 
ified alternates  will  be  put  into  competi- 
tion one  with  the  other  and  the  entire 
150  of  this  new  category  shall  come  from 
congressional  appointees. 

In  the  next  category  are  appointments 
from  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular 
military  service  and  the  Reserve  group. 
After  this  group  is  satisfied  then  there 
Is  still  another  opportunity  for  a  quali- 
fied congressional  alternate  to  be  ap- 
pointed. The  remaining  qualified  alter- 
nates from  the  congressional  sources 
are  then  put  Into  competition  with  quali- 
fied candidates  from  all  sources.  At 
this  point  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
depuiment  will  utilize  this  pool  to  bring 
the  academy  up  to  strength  and  fill  re- 
maining vacancies,  but  75  percent  of 
these  qualified  alternates  selected  from 
the  last  category  must  come  from  con- 
gressional sources.  This  is  the  real  im- 
pact of  the  bill. 

In  addition  the  report  recommends 
that  the  academies  immediately  take 
steps  to  bring  into  consonance  and  uni- 
formity their  admission  standards.  We 
have  a  strange  situation  at  the  present 
time  of  one  young  man  being  denied 
admission  to  one  academy  aikl  being 
admitted  to  another  academy,  aiul  upon 


graduation  going  into  the  very  service 
to  which  he  had  been  originally  denied 
admission,  lliis  sitiiation  requires  cor- 
rection and  if  appropriate  action  is  not 
taken  by  the  Defense  Department,  Con- 
gress will  be  forced  to  prescribe  uniform 
standards  of  admission  by  law. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  legis- 
lation Is  the  fact  that  appointments  from 
the  congressional  alternate  source  is 
strictly  on  a  competitive  basis  after 
initial  qualification.  The  qualified  alter- 
nate who  stands  at  the  top  goes  In, 
succeeded  by  his  own  successive  alter- 
nates. 

As  to  the  strength  which  this  brings 
into  the  picture,  the  authorized  strtoigth 
of  all  three  academies  is  brought  to  the 
strength  of  the  Naval  Academy  which  It 
has  enjoyed  over  many,  many  years  of 
4,417  as  compared  to  2.500-plus  in  the 
two  other  military  academies.  However, 
you  must  keep  in  mind  and  it  must  be 
brought  to  your  attention  that  the  4,417 
strength  authorized  at  the  Naval 
Academy  is  not  exercised.  About  4.000 
people  are  in  the  Academy  and  full 
strength  has  never  been  authorized  or 
utilized.  This,  simply  stated,  is  what 
the  bin  does. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
threefold: 

First.  It  will  increase  the  authorized 
cadet  strength  of  the  UJ3.  Military 
Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
from  the  present  strength  of  2.520  to  the 
strength  presently  authorized  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  of  4,417. 

Second.  It  will  revise  the  appointment 
provisions  of  the  law  api^ci^e  to  the 
UJ3.  Naval  Academy  as  well  as  the  Mili- 
tary and  Air  Force  Academies,  so  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  authorized  cadets 
and  midshipmen  from  congressional 
sources  from  the  present  level  of  61  per- 
cent to  approximately  75  percent. 

Third.  It  will  make  uniform  the  statu- 
tory provisions  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  cadets  and  midshipmen  to  the 
Military,  Air  Force,  and  Naval  Academies. 

BACXCaOUMB 

At  the  present  time,  4,417  midrtiipmen 
are  authorized  for  attendance  at  the 
Naval  Academy  whereas  only  2,520  are 
auttiorized  at  the  MiUtary  and  Air  Force 
Academies. 

Under  existing  law,  the  UJB.  MiliUry 
and  Air  Force  Academies  each  graduate 
about  550  cadets  annually. 

With  enactment  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, these  academies  could  ulti- 
mately expect  to  graduate  about  030 
cadets  aimually. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  acad- 
emy graduates,  because  of  their  unique 
background,  exert  an  important  bene- 
ficial Influence  upon  the  officer  corps  of 
each  of  the  respective  military  depart- 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  production 
of  approximately  560  graduates  annually 
from  the  Military  and  Air  Force  Acade- 
mies is  not  adequate  to  Insure  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  Academy  graduates  in 
the  future  Regular  officer  corps  of  these 
military  departments.  Hence,  both  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Anay  m  wdl  as 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Foree 
urgently  recommend  an  increase  to  the 
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number  of  gn  duates  autboiised  for  the 
Military  and  i  Jr  Force  Academies. 

At  the  prew  nt  time.  Academy  gradu- 
ates eoDstitati  only  3  percent  of  tbe 
total  oOcer  f c  rce  or  t.4  percent  of  the 
Regular  olllce  force  of  the  Air  Force. 
In  the  case  o '  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Aeadei  ny  graduates  constitute 
only  12  percent  of  the  total  ofBeer 
strength  or  X  percent  of  the  Regular 
odTlcer  strengtl  i. 

On  the  othe  r  hand,  approximately  32 
percent  of  th<  Regular  officer  strength 
of  the  Navy  s  made  up  of  Academy 
graduates. 

Present  Mill  ary  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy productlcn  of  approximately  550 
graduates  anr  iially  will  constitute  only 
18  percent  of  he  Air  Force  and  26  per- 
cent of  the  Ar  ny  officer  input  when  the 
authorized  Re  ular  force  of  69.425  and 
49.500.  respect  rely,  is  obtained. 

This  propor  ion  of  Academy  gradu- 
ates in  the  R  igular  officer  strength  is 
obviously  tDsuOBcient.  The  930  cadets 
which  could  be  graduated  annually  upon 
full  implemen  ation  of  this  legislative 
proposal  woul<  constitute  31  percent  of 
the  Air  Force  a  id  50  percent  of  the  Armijr 
input  into  the  Regular  officer  structure. 
Accomplishn  lent  of  this  goal  would  be 
cwislstent  wltl  the  recommendations  of 
many  boards  md  study  groups  which 
have  urged  tiat  the  Regular  officer 
strength  of  ths  individual  military  de- 
partments be  made  up  of  50  percent 
academy  grac  nates  and  the  balance 
from  other  sou  ces. 

Another  Im  wrtant  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  liput  of  academy  gradu- 
ates into  the  A  nny  and  Air  Force  officer 
■structure  is  tb  i  improved  retention  rate 
which  will  resv  It. 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  has  ad- 
vised the  Oomi  tiittee  on  Anned  Services 
that  its  overal  retention  rate  of  acad- 
emy graduates  in  the  Air  Force  is  87.2 
percent  eompsred  to  a  27-percent  re- 
tention rate  f o  r  ROTC  graduates. 

An  increased  retention  rate  for  officer 
personnel  hasa  double  advantage  in  that 
it  will  not  only  result  in  substantial  sav- 
ings in  trainin  ;  costs  but  will  also  pro- 
vide and  Insure  a  higher  experience  level 
throughout  th(  officer  corps.  The  ad- 
vantages of  bot  I  these  considerations  are 
evident  and  rec  uire  no  elaboration. 

It  is  importa  it  to  note  that  the  pro- 
posed legislatio  1  does  not  authorize  any 
increase  in  the  acilities  at  either  the  Air 
Force  or  MlUta  t  Academy.  Obviously, 
tt  will  be  necesa  try  to  provide  additional 
facilities  if  the  full  authorized  strength 
of  the  Military  md  Air  Force  Academies 
Is  to  be  attaint  d.  However,  authoriza- 
tion for  8U4^  :  acilities  will  necessarily 
be  the  subject  o '  separate  legislation.  In 
the  meantime,  upon  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  bot  i  the  Military  and  Air 
Force  Academl(!s  will  be  permitted  to 
make  maximum  use  of  existing  facilities. 
The  Committt  e  on  Armed  Services  has 
beoi  advised  tb  %X  both  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Forci  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  will  brobably  increase  their 
cadet  strengths  >y  approximately  150  to 
200  the  first  ye  u-  without  any  increase 
in  eziztinc  facil  ties.  Moreover,  this  in- 
itial tnrrf—e  in  tadet  enrollment  will  not 
require  addition  U  appnH>rlations. 


PBOvxaioNs  or  rax  bill 
The  bill  as  originally  acted  upon  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  HJl.  6611.  H.R. 
6611  simply  proposed  to  provide  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Academies  with  the  same 
authorization  for  cadet  strengths  that 
is  presently  enjoyed  by  the  Naval 
Academy. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
concurred  In  the  desirability  of  providing 
this  increased  cadet  strength  for  the 
Military  and  Air  Force  Academies  but 
was  of  the  opinion  that  certain  of  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  relating  to  au- 
thorized strength  at  the  Naval  Academy 
required  revision. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  made  a  number  of  sub- 
stantive changes  to  HR.  6611  and,  there- 
fore, introduced  a  clean  bill,  H.R.  7356. 
In  addition  to  providing  the  Military  and 
Air  Force  Academies  with  the  same  au- 
thorized strength  now  provided  the  Na- 
val Academy,  H Jl.  7356  will  make  the  fol- 
lowing substantive  changes  to  existing 
law: 

First.  Th^  bill  would  establish  a  new 
appointment  category  for  qualified  con- 
gressional alternates  who  do  not  receive 
a  principal  appointment. 

Under  existing  law.  qusdlfled  congres- 
sional alternates  who  do  not  receive  a 
principal  appointment  are  not  given 
consideration  for  possible  appointment 
to  fill  existing  vacancies  at  the  academies 
imtil  after  the  services  have  exhausted 
all  other  competitive  sources  of  appoint- 
ment prescribed  by  law. 

As  a  consequence,  relatively  few  quali- 
fied congressional  alternates  receive  ap- 
pointment to  the  academies. 

The  c(Hnmittee  has.  therefore,  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  new 
category  of  competitive  appointment  re- 
stricted to  qualified  congressional  alter- 
nates. This  category  would  provide  for 
appointment  of  150  alternates  per  year 
with  a  4-year  cumulative  total  of  600. 

Second.  The  bill  will  provide  a  system 
of  priorities  in  the  use  of  authorized 
sources  of  academy  nominees  and 
appointees. 

The  committee  would  change  existing 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  Navy, 
and  would  make  them  also  applicable  to 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  by  establishing 
priorities  in  the  use  of  nominating  and 
appointing  sources  for  the  Academies. 

These  priorities  would  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

First,  all  congressional  appointments 
under  the  "authorized  strength"  portion 
of  the  law  would  be  filled.  This  means 
that  qualified  nominees  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  would  be  appointed  to 
bring  the  total  "authorized  strength" 
from  this  source  to  2.675.  In  addition, 
nominees  from  other  sources  in  the  "au- 
thorized strength"  section  could  be 
appointed  in  the  number  necessary  to 
bring  midshiimen  and  cadets  from  these 
sources  to  a  total  of  58. 

Second,  appointments  would  be  made 
from  the  Presidential  source.  The  au- 
thority for  these  appointments  is  in  the 
annual  amMlntment  portion  of  the  law. 
and  amounts  tp  75  cadets  or  midshipmen 


each  year.  On  a  ciunulatlve  basis,  the 
number  of  cadets  or  midshipmen  that 
could  be  in  the  Academy  from  this 
source  at  any  one  time  would  be  300, 
less  attrition. 

Third,  appointments  woiild  be  made 
from  the  new  additional  congressional 
source — that  is.  qualified  alternates  of 
Representatives  and  Senators.  The  au- 
thority for  these  appointments  is  like- 
wise in  the  annual  appointment  portion 
of  the  law,  and  amounts  to  150  candi- 
dates each  year.  On  a  cumulative  basis, 
the  number  of  cadets  or  midshipmen 
that  could  be  in  the  Academy  from  this 
source  at  any  one  time  would  be  600,  less 
attrition. 

The  fourth,  and  last,  priority  would  be 
appointments  from  nominees  of  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  Regular  and  Reserve 
enlisted  forces,  ROTC,  and  graduates  of 
honor  schools.  A  total  of  170  midship- 
men or  cadets  yearly  may  be  appointed 
from  these  sources.  On  a  cumulative 
basis,  the  niunber  of  midshipmen  or 
cadets  that  could  be  in  the  Academy 
from  these  sources  at  any  one  time  would 
be  680,  less  attrition. 

Third.  The  bill  includes  a  provision  for 
a  imif  orm  number  of  authorized  congres- 
sional alternates. 

From  time  to  time,  each  of  the  services 
have  varied  by  regulation  the  number  of 
alternates  who  would  be  named  by  con- 
gressional sources. 

The  Army  now  permits  a  principal  plus 
three  alternates. 

The  Navy,  principal  plus  five  alter- 
nates. 

The  Air  Force,  principal  plus  five  al- 
ternates. 

Inasmuch  as  this  opportunity  for  pos- 
sible appointment  of  c<Higresslonal  al- 
ternates will  be  enhanced  imder  the 
legislation — new  category  of  600  congres- 
sional alternates— and  since  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  highest  caliber  candidates 
be  made  available — ^the  bill  prescribes 
that  a  congressional  source  may  name  a 
principal  and  5  alternates  for  each 
vacancy. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  amend  the  ex- 
isting authority  of  the  Secretary  to  make 
additional  appointments  to  bring  the 
academies  up  to  strength  by  providing 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  such  appoint- 
ments rather  than  66  percent  must  come 
from  congressional  sources. 

The  law  presently  provides  the  Secre- 
tary with  authority  to  make  such  addi- 
tional appointments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  academies  up  to  authorized 
strength  on  opening  day. 

Presently,  two-thirds  of  these  appoint- 
ments must  come  from  congressional 
sources. 

The  bill  would  Increase  this  to  75  per- 
cent to  conform  to  the  general  increase 
in  input  from  congressional  sources  al- 
located to  authorized  congressional 
sources. 

Fifth.  The  bill  includes  a  provision 
which  would  govern  the  gradual  increase 
in  cadet  strength  at  the  Military  and  Air 
Force  Academies. 

The  present  authorized  strength  of  the 
Military  and  Air  Force  Academies  is 
2.505  cadets.  Under  this  authorized 
strength,  each  Member  of  Congress  is 
authorized  foiu*  principal  appointments. 
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Under  the  pn^Kieed  new  strength,  each 
Member  of  Congrefs  would  be  author- 
laed  five  prlneipal  aiHXilntments. 

Howerer.  since  the  Initial  Increase  In 
cadet  strength  win  be  less  than  635  the 
first  year— the  number  which  would  be 
required  to  give  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress another  principal  appointment — 
there  will  be  reqtiired  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  additional  appointments 
that  will  be  possible  during  the  buHdup 
period. 

The  bin,  therefore,  provides  that  all 
additional  appointments  made  to  the 
Military  and  Air  Force  Academies  which 
would  result  in  a  cadet  strength  in  excess 
of  2,505 — the  present  strength — ^must 
come  from  congressional  sources. 

The  committee  was  also  assured  by 
representatives  of  the  service  depart- 
ments that  these  addltioiud  appoint- 
ments would  be  made  from  qualified  con- 
gressional alternates  in  order  of  merit. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  received  one 
of  these  additional  appointments,  he 
would  not  be  eligible  for  an  additional 
appointment  until  after  every  other  con- 
gressional source  had  received  a  fifth  ap- 
pointment. 

•mcMAST  or  coBuorm  Acnoir 

In  summary,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  C(»nmittee  cm  Armed  Services  and 
recommended  for  enactment,  will  provide 
a  uniform  cadet/midshipman  strength 
for  all  the  service  academies.  However, 
by  virtue  of  the  committee  changes  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  Congress  will  re- 
affirm its  insistence  that  the  major  pro- 
curement of  candidates  for  the  service 
academies  will  be  from  congressional 
sources. 

Under  the  proposed  committee 
changes,  the  possibility  of  a  congressional 
alternate  being  appointed  to  one  of  the 
service  academies  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. Today,  if  a  qualified  congres- 
sional alternate  does  not  succeed  to  a 
principal  appointment,  he  only  receives 
ctMisideration  for  appointment  after  all 
other  competitive  sources  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  have 
been  exhausted. 

Under  the  committee  change,  he  will 
now  be  given  a  second  opportunity  for 
selection  in  the  new  congr^sional  alter- 
nate category  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Also,  if  he  falls  of  selection  in  this 
category,  he  will  then  have  a  third  op- 
portunity to  be  considered  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Secretary  when  the  Secre- 
tary utilizes  his  established  authority  to 
bring  the  academies  up  to  strength.  In 
this  Instance,  at  least  75  percent  of  these 
additional  appointments  made  by  ttie 
Secretary  will,  under  the  bill,  be  required 
to  come  from  congressional  sources. 

nSCAL   OAT* 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
require  any  additional  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  advised  that  both  the 
Military  and  Air  Force  Academies  would 
increase  cadet  strength  by  approximately 
150  to  200  cadets  In  the  first  year.  This 
increase  could  be  accomplished  without 
the  construction  of  any  new  facilities  or 
any  additional  appropriations. 


New  faculties,  however,  would  be  re- 
quired to  accommodate  any  substantial 
Increase  In  cadet  strength  above  tlie 
initial  input. 

TlM  Army  has  advised  that  ttie  con- 
struction of  new  faculties  to  aocommo- 
date  the  maximum  authorised  strengtti 
would  require  an  estimated  $68  million 
of  new  construction. 

Tlie  Air  Force  advised  that  new  fa- 
cilities requirements  would  amount  to 
approximate  $36  minion. 

OOITCLTTSXOIT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  has 
advised  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices that  it  strongly  supports  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  sum- 
mary and  explanation  of  the  bllL  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  excellent  bill  which 
merits  the  approval  and  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  my  colleagues 
In  rising  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  subcommittee  which  drafted  this 
legislation.  I  feel  particularly  qualified  to 
vouch  for  its  merits. 

The  Members  of  the  House  have  been 
given  a  very  excellent  and  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  bill.  However,  I  feel 
that  certain  features  of  this  bUl  require 
special  emphasis  and.  therefore,  I  will 
take  the  next  few  minutes  to  review  these 
Important  elements  of  the  bill. 

As  Mr.  HiBBRT  has  previously  ex- 
plained, this  bill,  when  completely  imple- 
mented. wUl  result  in  an  increase  In  prin- 
cipal fl4)polntments  made  by  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  present  level  of  four 
to  a  level  of  five.  However,  since  the 
Initial  Input  of  cadets  Into  the  Military 
and  Air  Force  Academies  will  be  less  than 
535  and,  ibenloxe,  will  not  permit  an- 
other principal  appointment  for  each 
Member  of  Congress,  there  wUl  be  a 
period  of  buildup  tn  academy  strength 
which  must  be  carefully  supervised. 

Therefore,  the  bUl  provides  that  dxuing 
the  interim  or  buildup  period  and  until 
each  Member  of  Congress  is  given  his 
increased  quota  of  five  principal  appoint- 
mmts.  all  appointments  that  will  result 
in  exceeding  present  actual  or  authorized 
strength  will  necessarily  come  from  con- 
gressional sources. 

The  bill  requires  a  monitoring  of  this 
procedure  by  requiring  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  to  consult 
with  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  and  Senate  during  imple- 
mentation of  this  procedure. 

The  second  distinctive  and  important 
feature  of  this  bill  that  merits  congres- 
sional attention  relates  to  the  new  cate- 
gory of  150  congressional  qualified 
alternates  who  may  be  appointed  to 
each  of  the  academies  annucdly.  That  Is 
150  for  each  of  the  4  years. 

This  group  of  appointees  from  con- 
gressional soiurces  will,  under  the  bill,  be 
given  a  priority  above  other  appo^t- 
ment  sources  available  to  the  Secretary. 
Thus,  the  Secretary  wiU  be  required  to 
exhaust  this  new  congressional  qualified 
alternate  category  before  be  utilises  his 


ottier  competitive  souroes  «C  proeore- 


Tbe  net  resmt  of  ttMse  acUons  is  to  re- 
assert the  dssire  of  the  Coocnss  tiMtt  oar 
eadefes  and  midshipmen  at  the  imttary, 
Aftr  Force,  and  Itaval  Academies  will 
Isrgdy  come  from  congressional  suuiues. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  do  want  to  polat  out 
that  this  legUtetkm  as  originally  reeom- 
mended  to  the  coounittee  from  the  De- 
pwtment  (rf  Defense  did  not  give  this 
additkmal  group  of  appointments  to  the 
Congress.  It  went  back  to  the  old  Naval 
Academy  plan  wfaerHi>y  these  extra  num- 
bers were  selected  by  the  Academic 
Board  of  the  Academy.  Now  this  will 
increase  the  numbo*  of  copgressional 
appointees,  roughly,  from,  I  believe.  61 
to  75  percent.  Under  the  bill  we  are  re- 
turning to  the  method  of  appointment 
whidi  will  be  prindpally  congressional, 
and  from  whidi  tbe  Navy  had  gotten 
away  in  yeariy  appointments.  In  fact, 
all  three  of  the  Academies  will  be  under 
exactly  the  same  type  of  wpoiirtments 
and  the  numbers  will  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman*  I  think  this  legislation 
is  kmg  overdue  and  I  heartily  recom- 
mend its  enactment 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  congratulate  the  oonmiit- 
tee  very  much  on  the  bill  and  I  intend 
to  support  it.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  know  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  The  committee,  very  propo'ly  tn 
the  report,  has  shown  ttie  cost  ot  this 
change.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will 
cost  us  about  $146  million  over  a  period 
of  10  years.    Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  BRAY.  As  I  recall,  that  is  ap- 
proximately correct. 

Mr.  H&BERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  H&3ERT.  Ihe  figure  is  not  $146 
million  over  10  years,  it  is  closer  to  $106 
minion  over  10  srears,  provided  that  tbe 
Congress  authorises  the  new  construc- 
tion. The  control  is  entirdy  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  actual  flgrves  would  be  some 
$60  million  at  the  MiUtary  Academy  and 
$36  million  at  the  Air  Academy,  but  this 
is  not  an  authorization  blU  at  aU  in  that 
connection.  We  must  have  separate  leg- 
islation, and  it  must  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  be- 
fore the  House  before  any  construction 
can  be  begun. 

Mr.  BRAY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana is  quite  right,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion, I  believe.  The  report  shows  a  total 
to  the  MiUtary  Academy  of  $110  mU- 
lion,  $44  million  of  which  is  for  moderni- 
sation and  $66  million  for  expansion. 
Then  there  is  a  matter  of  $36  million  for 
the  Air  Force  Academy.  So  if  my  figures 
are  right,  that  brings  it  to  $146  million 
when  you  take  into  CMVsidieration  the 
modernization. 

Mr.  'SkSERT.  No;  you  are  adding  two 
figures  back  again.  Even  wisbout  this 
legislation  the  MiUtary  Academy  wiU 
make  a  request  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  it  has  been  doing  so  for  several  years 
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At  the  Air  Fi  (fee  Academy  the  figure 
of  $36  miUkm  i  i>plies  only  to  new  om- 
stnietlon.  whlcli  eould  only  be  granted  by 
OoDgrees  In  an  tutbailsation  for  the  Air 


As  a  typical  Bxample,  at  the  present 
time  the  Air  Itoce  could  take  in  200 
cadets,  as  t  le  gentleman  from  Indi- 
iUx.  Bkai]  pointed  out.  in  this 
phase-In.  with  he  physical  facilities  it 
has  now.  Hie  ICilltary  Academy  could 
take  in  160  mtder  the  same  circum- 
stances. As  the  years  go  on  the  Acade- 
mies must  com;  back  to  the  Congress 
and  get  autho  rizaticms  for  new  con- 
struction for  tl  e  continued  phasing  in 
and  the  required  expansion  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  instftutions. 

lir.  BOW.  1  agree  again  with  the 
«cplanation  of  t  le  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana. Tlie  rep  »rt  shows  it  very  clearly. 
The  purpoee  of  raising  this  question  is 
simply  to  let  ui  know  and  have  it  right 
on  the  record.  :  am  gcrfng  to  support  this 
bill,  as  I  said.  [  think  it  is  a  good  bin. 
But  when  we  laye  bills  of  this  kind, 
I  think  It  is  w  n  to  hare  some  under- 
standing about  he  possible  cost  we  may 
be  faced  with  ja  the  future. 

I  understand!  there  is  no  authoriza- 
tion in  this  bill  for  any  funds.  That 
would  come  liter  through  the  great 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House,  of  whkfa  the  gentleman  is  a 
member.  After  s  comidete  hearing,  then 
it  would  be  rei  orted  to  the  House  and 
then  come  be:  ore  the  Apprc^riations 
Committee.  Tt  s  blU  carries  no  author- 
ization for  cons  ruction,  but  there  is  the 
estimate  of  the  xMsibility  of  $66  million 
in  new  construstion  for  the  Army  and 
1^  miUion  in  i  lew  ccmstruction  for  the 
Air  Force,  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

Mr.  BRAT.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
happy  the  gent  eman  brought  that  mat- 
ter up.  because  in  the  building  of  the 
Air  Force  Acad  emy  a  very  unf  orttmate 
thing  occurred  The  amount  ran  far 
more  than  the  estimate.  I  think  the 
Congress  shoul<  keep  a  very  tight  rein 
(m  these  autho  isations  and  appropria- 
ti(»s.  because  irhat  did  hmnpen  there 
is  very  unconsc  onable.  I  intend  for  my 
part  to  see  ths  t  that  does  not  ha]n>en 
again. 

Mr.  BOW.  1  am  delighted  the  com- 
mittee does  bring  out  these  facts  In  con- 
nection with  t  ds  bin.  although  this  is 
not  an  author  satlon  biU.  I  hope  the 
othor  committe  »  m  the  future  wiU  give 
us  in  their  repc  rts  estimates  about  what 
these  things  wl  1  cost  in  the  future,  and 
give  us  an  oppo  rtunity  to  examine  them. 

I  thank  the  {  entleman. 


Mr.  HteERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  of  this  legislation  and  for 
his  coodae  explanation  of  what  the  facts 
are,  and  I  would  again  indicate  that  the 
committee  did  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  congress  in  the  r^?ort  and  the 
(mly  time  m<»ey  will  be  authorized  is  if 
the  facts  Justify  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Sthatton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  discuss  one  important 
aspect  of  this  biU  which  relates  directly 
to  another  bill  that  was  before  the  House 
in  the  last  session,  HJl.  7913  of  the  87th 
Congress,  and  which  also  provided  for 
certain  additional  cadets  at  two  of  our 
service  academies.  Members  may  per- 
hxpB  recaU  that  H.R  7913  became  the 
subject  of  some  controversy,  and  even- 
tually failed  of  passage,  largely  because 
of  the  whole  problem  of  athletic  profes- 
sionalism in  our  service  academies. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  have  been  concerned,  as  I  have, 
about  these  reciuring  reports  of  athletic 
professionalism  in  our  service  academies, 
of  attracting  people  into  the  service 
academies  not  because  of  any  great  mo- 
tivation on  their  part  for  the  services 
but  simply  because  they  happened  to 
have  some  particular  kind  of  athletic 
ability  that  this  or  that  particular  serv- 
ice academy  happened  to  be  in  need  of 
at  the  moment.  And  aU  too  frequently, 
Mr.  Chairman,  individuals  appointed  to 
the  academy  in  this  fashion  have  left  the 
services  Just  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
after  grsiduation  in  order  to  take  up  a 
f uU-time  career  in  professional  athletics. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  very  wrong  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. The  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  for 
the  college  education  of  individuals  pure- 
is  for  the  sake  of  training  them  in  a 
career  of  professional  athletics.  What- 
ever might  be  the  argument  in  favor 
of  athletic  professionalism  in  our  civil- 
ian universities — and  I  for  one  do  not 
find  them  very  persuasive — it  certainly 
has  no  proper  place  in  our  military 
academies.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sit- 
uation has  become  so  serious  in  recent 
years  that  we  actually  have  the  specta- 
cle of  service  academy  coaches  wander- 
ing through  the  corridors  of  the  House 
Office  Buildings  soliciting  academy  ap- 
pointments from  Members  of  Congress 
without  any  regard  whatsoever  for  the 
congressional  district  in  which  the  par- 
ticular individual  appointed  may  reside. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases  I  know  of  we  have 
even  had  these  coaches  or  athletic  repre- 
sentatives trafficking  personally  them- 
selves in  congressional  appointments  to 
the  academies  and  have  had  them,  in 
effect,  promising  these  congressional  ap- 
pointments to  individuals  solely  because 
of  their  athletic  ability. 

Why  only  last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  108, 
part  10,  page  13171, 1  placed  a  sworn  af- 
fidavit describing  the  details  of  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind  which  came  to  my  at- 
trition in  my  own  congressional  district. 
where  a  West  Point  basketball  coach  had 
actually  promised  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district  an  appointment  to  the 


Military  Academy  and  then  had  himself 
obtained  that  appointment  for  the  lad 
from  another  district  in  another  State, 
and  aU  without  my  ever  having  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  boy  in  question 
was  an  applicant  for  the  Academy. 
When  at  the  last  moment  the  promised 
appomtment  feU  through,  the  boy  was 
left  holding  the  bag  and  at  that  moment 
his  parents  a];H>ealed  in  desperation  to 
me,  their  own  Congressman. 

I  think  this  kind  of  thing  is  very  wrong 
in  our  academies.  Members  will  recall 
that  this  rampant  athletic  professional- 
ism was  discussed  not  only  in  this  House 
last  year  but  also  in  the  other  body  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long].  Senator  Long  also  spoke  out 
against  such  activities  in  the  U.S.  MiU- 
tary  Academy.  And  I  dare  say  similar 
things  have  happened  in  some  of  oiu* 
other  service  academies  as  weU. 

The  bill  we  had  before  us  in  the  last 
Congress,  HJl.  7193,  was  intended  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  appointments  in 
the  Military  Academy  and  in  the  Air 
Force  Acadony.  It  was  drawn  up,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  aUow  the  so-caUed  aca- 
demic boards  of  these  two  acadraiies  to 
make  additional  appointments  of  their 
own  selection  to  fin  in  advance  an  antici- 
pated annual  attrition  in  their  entering 
classes.  The  able  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana pointed  out  in  the  other  body  that 
although  these  so-caUed  academic  board 
appointments  constituted  regularly  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
cadets  appointed  to  these  academies, 
they  nevertheless  over  the  years  have 
also  regularly  constituted  something  like 
75  percent  of  the  varsity  athletes  in  these 
same  academies.  And  so  the  Senator 
pointed  out  that  obviously  the  assign- 
ment of  additional  appointments  to  the 
academic  boards  as  H.R.  7913  would 
have  done,  would  have  had  the  practical 
effect  of  just  letting  the  academies  pick 
more  of  the  athletes  they  wanted  regard- 
less of  the  legal  requirements  of  congres- 
sional district  residence,  and  without  re- 
gard for  the  obligation  to  select  all 
qualified  candidates  on  the  basis  of  their 
overaU  abiUty. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  did  suc- 
ceed in  getting  several  amendments 
added  to  HJl.  7913  in  the  other  body. 
Chiefly,  there  were  two  of  these  amend- 
ments. One  was  an  amendment  which 
required  that  if  the  academies  did  select 
these  new  appointees  from  qualified 
alternates  designated  by  Members  of 
Congress,  then  they  had  to  give  first 
preference  to  the  selection  of  first  alter- 
nates rather  than  Jumping  down  the 
line  to  the  boy  with  the  particular  ath- 
letic ability  they  wanted.  This  of  course 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  They 
get  some  obUging  Member  to  be  good 
enough  to  put  this  or  that  lad  on  as 
third  or  4th  or  6th  or  even  11th  alter- 
nate on  his  own  list.  Just  so  he  was 
ansrwhere  at  aU  within  the  baU  park, 
and  then  the  academic  board  could  reach 
down  and  pick  him  up.  That  amend- 
ment helped  to  block  that  Uttle  gimmick. 

The  second  amendment  added  to  H.R. 
7913  in  the  other  body  was  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  the  name  of  the  congres- 
sional appointor  for  each  of  these  newly 
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appointed     individuals     be     published 
annually  by  each  Academy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  Hl^SERT.  Mr.  ChaUman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  (H.R. 
7913)  came  back  over  to  this  body  on 
August  14  last  year.  I  objected  to  its 
immediate  consideration  in  this  body  be- 
cause I  felt  very  strongly,  as  I  commented 
at  the  time,  that  we  needed  to  discuss  this 
whole  subject  of  athletic  professionalism 
more  fully,  and  I  also  felt  that  we  needed 
not  only  the  protection  that  had  been 
written  into  the  legislation  as  it  left 
the  other  body,  but  also  some  more  evi- 
dence in  the  higher  echelons  of  the  De- 
fense Department  that  somebody  over 
there  understood  the  problem  and  per- 
haps really  cared  about  doing  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  am  supporting  H.R.  7356  today, 
a  bin  which  also  provides  for  additional 
cadet  strength,  because,  after  having 
had  an  opportimity  to  study  it  carefully, 
I  have  concluded  that  it  does  represent 
a  more  significant  step  in  the  direction 
of  eliminating  the  kind  of  rampant  and 
improper  methods  of  cadet  recruitment 
that  I  had  objected  to  so  strenuously  last 
year.  It  does  this  in  several  ways,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Fhrst,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  already  pointed  out, 
H.R.  7356  provides  that  henceforth  a 
larger  percentage  of  those  appointed  to 
the  Academies  shaU  be  congressional 
designates  and  a  lesser  percentage  shaU 
be  selected  by  the  various  academic 
boards.  Secondly,  it  provides  that  those 
thus  selected  shaU  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  and  as  a  result  of  competition, 
with  their  merit  based  on  more  than 
athletic  ability  alone.  And  finaUy,  H.R. 
7356  spells  out  once  again,  for  an  three 
of  the  Academies,  the  very  clear  legal 
requirement  that  no  individual  shaU 
be  appointed  who  is  not  himself  a  resi- 
dent of  the  district  represented  by  the 
particular  Member  of  Congress  appoint- 
ing him.  And  may  I  add,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  believe  the  services  have 
just  as  much  responsibiUty  in  seeing 
that  this  requirement  of  law  is  adhered 
to  as  do  the  Members  themselves.  To- 
gether these  three  provisions  of  HJl.  7356 
should  help  to  put  an  end  to  Academy 
athletic  coaches  roaming  up  and  down 
the  corridors  of  the  House  Office  BuUd- 
ing  looking  for  a  Member,  let  us  say, 
from  the  Far  West,  to  give  an  Academy 
appointment  to  a  lad  who  lives  in  the 
East,  or  looking  for  a  Member  from  the 
East  to  appoint  someone  living  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  all  shocked 
and  disturbed  a  few  years  ago  over  the 
athletic  cribbing  scandal  at  West  Point. 
Is  it  really  any  wonder  we  have  cheating 
if  the  officials  of  those  same  academies 
themselves  encoiu'age  young  boys  to  fal- 
sify their  addresses  to  gain  their  original 
entrance  to  the  Academy?  How  can 
such  procedures  help  but  contribute  to 
the  breakdown  m  the  code  of  honor  we 
saw  at  West  Point  a  few  years  ago? 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  three  require- 
ments which  have  been  placed  in.  H.R. 
7356  are  all  big  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. In  fact  I  believe  they  will  go 
further  toward  eliminating  athletic  pro- 
fessionalism in  our  academies  than  any- 
thing that  might  have  been  done  by  H.R. 
7913,  even  with  the  amendments  added 
in  the  other  body.  And,  while  it  might 
perhaps  be  helpful  to  have  a  further 
provision  that  the  name  of  the  congres- 
sional sponsors  and  the  actual  residence 
of  each  academy  appointee  be  published 
aiuiually  by  each  service  academy,  as 
H.R.  7913  would  have  done,  if  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  7356  are  faithfully  carried 
out,  there  may  not  be  any  need  for  that 
further  kind  of  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  Chcdrman,  if  we  are  going  to 
increase  the  service  academies,  if  we  are 
going  to  nm  into  the  expenditiu-e  of 
additional  smns  of  money,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  at  least  let  us  make  siu*e 
today  that  the  taxpayers  of  America  are 
not  being  asked  to  spend  this  money  just 
to  train  professional  athletes.  I  am  all 
for  athletics;  I  even  am  in  favor  of  hav- 
ing good  professional  athletics.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  athletic  professionalism 
has  any  place  in  any  imiversity  and  I 
particularly  do  not  think  that  tax  money 
spent  for  developing  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary and  air  force  leaders  of  the  future 
ought  to  be  diverted,  even  in  the  slightest 
percentage,  to  subsidizing  professional 
athletics  in  those  service  academies. 

With  that  imderstanding,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  I^bert]  for  his  biU 
and  to  say  that  his  legislation,  if  passed 
here  with  ttUs  clarification  of  congres- 
sional intent,  should  indeed  serve  to  put 
an  end  to  distiubing  practices  of  the  past 
that  have  no  proper  place  in  any  Amer- 
ican service  academy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wiU 
read  the  biU  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 403  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  4342  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1 4342.  Cadets:  appointment;  numbers, 
territorial  distribution 

"(a)  The  authorized  strength  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  Academy  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  40  cadets  selected  In  order  of  merit 
as  established  by  competitive  examinations 
from  the  sons  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  who  were  kiUed  in  action  or  died  of 
wounds  c»r  Injuries  received  or  diseases  con- 
tracted in,  or  preexisting  injury  or  disease 
aggravated  by.  active  service — 

"(A)  during  World  War  I  or  World  War 
II  as  defined  by  laws  providing  service-con- 
nected compensation  or  pension  benefits  for 
veterans  of  those  wars  and  their  dependents; 
or 

"(B)  after  June  26.  1960.  and  before 
February  1, 1956. 

The  determination  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  to  service  connection  of  the 
cause  of  death  Is  binding  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army. 

"(2)  Five  cadets  nominated  at  large  by 
the  Vice  President. 


"(3)  Ten  cadets  from  each  State,  five  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  each  Senator  from 
that  State. 

"(4)  Five  cadets  from  eoeb  congressional 
district,  nominated  by  the  Representative 
from  the  district. 

"(6)  Five  cadets  from  the  District  of 
Colximbla,  nominated  by  the  Commissioners 
of  that  District. 

"(6)  Five  cadets  from  each  Territory, 
nominated  by  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from 
that   Territory. 

"(7)  Six  cadets  from  Puerto  Rico,  five  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  and  one  who 
is  a  native  of  Puerto  Rico  nominated  by 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(8)  One  cadet  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  sons 
of  civilians  residing  in  the  Canal  Zone  or 
the  sons  of  civman  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  residing  In  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. 

"(9)  One  cadet  from  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  recommend- 
ations of  their  respective  Governors. 
Each  Senator,  Representative,  and  Delegate 
in  Congress  is  entitled  to  nominate  a  prin- 
cipal candidate  and  five  alternates  for  each 
vacancy  that  Is  available  to  him  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  In  addition,  there  may  be  appointed 
each  year  at  the  Academy  cadeto  as  foUows: 

"(1)  76  selected  by  the  President  from  the 
sons  of  members  of  regular  components  of 
the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  85  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  from  enlisted  members  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

"(3)  85  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  from  enlisted  members  of  the 
Army  Reserve. 

"(4)  20  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  imder  regxilations  prescribed  by  him, 
from  the  honor  graduates  of  schools  desig- 
nated as  honor  schools  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  or 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  and  from 
members  of  the  Reserve  OfBcers'  Training 
Corps. 

"(6)  160  selected  from  qualified  alternates 
nominated  by  the  persons  named  In  clauses 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  President  may  also  appoint  as 
cadets  at  the  Academy  sons  of  persons  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
acts  performed  while  In  the  armed  forces. 

"(d)  AU  cadets  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. An  appointment  is  conditional  untU 
the  cadet  is  admitted. 

"(e)  If  the  annual  quota  of  cadeta  under 
subsection  (b)  (1),  (2),  (3)  U  not  flUed.  the 
Secretary  may  fill  the  vacancies  by  nominat- 
ing for  appointment  other  candidates  from 
any  of  these  sources  who  were  found  bast 
qualified  on  examination  for  »i<t««Mif.n  ^mi 
not  otherwise  nominated. 

"(f)  Bach  candidate  for  admission  nomi- 
nated under  clauses  (8)-(7)  and  (9)  of  sub- 
section (a)  must  be  domlcUed  In  the  State 
or  Territory,  or  In  the  congressional  district, 
from  which  he  Is  nominated,  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  American 
Somoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  if  nom- 
inated from  one  of  those  places. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  limit 
the  number  of  cadets  appointed  under  this 
section  to  the  number  that  can  be  adequate- 
ly accommodated  at  the  Academy,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  consulting  with 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  sub- 
ject to  the  following: 

"(1)  He  may  not  limit  by  more  than  one 
the  number  of  cadete  that  could  otherwise 
be  appointed  by  each  nominating  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  (8)  or  (4). 

"(2)  If  he  limits  the  nwnlMr  of  appoint- 
ments under  subsection  (a)   (8)  or  (4),  any 
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"(6)  Five  cadets  from  the  Dlstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia, nominated  by  the  Commissioners 
of  that  District. 

••(6)  Five  cadets  from  each  Territory, 
nominated  by  the  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
that  Territory. 

"(7)  Six  cadets  from  Puerto  Blco.  five  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Blco  and  one  who  Is 
a  native  of  Puerto  Blco  nominated  by  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(8)  One  cadet  nominated  by  the  Oover- 
nor  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  sons  of 
civilians  residing  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  the 
SOBS  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  residing  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

"(9)  One  cadet  from  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  upon  recom- 
mendations of  their  respective  Governors. 

Bach  Senator,  Bepresentative,  and  Delegate 
in  Congress  Is  entitled  to  nominate  a  princi- 
pal candidate  and  five  alternates  for  each 
vacancy  that  la  available  to  him  under  thla 
section. 

"(b)  In  sdditlon,  there  may  be  appointed 
each  year  at  the  Academy  cadets  aa  follows: 

"(1)  76  selected  by  the  President  from  the 
sons  of  members  of  regular  components  of 
the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  86  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  from  enlisted  members  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force. 

"(3)  86  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  F(vce  from  enlisted  members  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

"(4)  20  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  imder  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  from  the  honor  graduates  of  schools 
designated  aa  honor  schools  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  from  members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps. 

"(5)  150  selected  from  qtiallfled  alternates 
nominated  by  the  persons  named  In  clauses 
(3)   and  (4)  of  subsection  (a). 

**(c)  Hie  Presldant  may  also  sppolnt  ss 
cadets  at  the  Academy  sons  of  persons  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
acts  performed  wliUe  in  the  armed  forces. 

"  (d)  All  cadets  are  app<dnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. An  appointment  is  conditional  until 
the  cadet  is  admitted. 

"(e)  If  the  annwil  quota  of  cadets  under 
subsection  (b)  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  U  not  filled, 
the  Secretary  may  fill  the  vacancies  by  nomi- 
nating for  appointment  other  candidates 
from  any  of  these  sources  who  were  found 
best  qualified  on  examination  for  admission 
and  not  otherwise  nominated. 

"(f)  Each  candidate  for  admission  nomi- 
nated under  clauses  (3)-(7)  and  (9)  of 
subsection  (a)  mtist  be  domiciled  in  the 
State  or  Territory,  or  in  the  congressional 
district,  from  which  he  is  nominated,  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, if  ntxnlnated  from  one  of  those  places. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
limit  the  number  of  cadets  appointed  under 
this  section  to  the  number  that  can  be 
adequately  accommodated  at  the  Academy, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
Uves.  subject  to  the  following: 

"(1)  He  may  not  limit  by  more  than  one 
the  number  of  cadets  that  coiild  otherwise  be 
i^;>pointed  by  each  nominating  authority 
under  subsection   (a)    (3)    or   (4). 

"(2)  If  he  limits  the  nimaber  of  appoint- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  (3)  or  (4),  any 
appointment  that  will  caxise  the  total  nvim- 
ber  of  cadets  at  the  Academy,  chargeable  to 
the  nominating  atithorltles  named  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b),  to  be  more  than  2.505 
must  be  nude  under  subsection  (a)  (3) 
or  (4). 


c- 


"(8)  If  he  limits  the  number  of  wppctnt- 
ments  imder  subsection  (b)  (6).  and  the 
total  number  of  cadets  upon  admission  of  a 
new  class  at  the  Academy  will  be  more  than 
3,737,  no  appointments  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (b)  (2) -(4)  or  secUon  9343  of 
this  UUe." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  9343  Is 
amended : 

(A)  By  striking  out  "two-thirds"  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  "three-fourths". 

(B)  By  striking  out  "clauses  (l)-(e)  of 
section  9342(a),  and  clause  (2)  of  section 
9342(e)."  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"clauses  (2)-(8)   of  secUon  9342(a)". 

AMXNOMXMT   OITXBXD   BT    MB.    BiSEBT 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
HisxBT:  Page  3.  line  IS.  page  6.  line  13.  and 
page  9.  line  10.  after  the  word  "Congress" 
the  following  additional  language:  ".  includ- 
ing the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico,". 

Mr.  Hl&BERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
tent of  this  amendment  is  to  include  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico.  The  amendment  is  purely  techni- 
cal and  makes  no  substanUve  change  in 
the  bill.  The  amendment  is  designed  to 
make  clear  that  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico  also  is  entitled  to 
nominate  a  principal  and  five  alternates 
for  each  vacancy  available  to  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AKSMSaCSMT   OWCBXD   BT    MB.    LAOO) 

Mr.  LAIRD.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LAm>:  Page  11, 
after  line  25,  insert : 

"Sec.  5  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4348, 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  0058,  and  paragraph 
(2)  of  secUon  9348  of  Utle  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  'three'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'five'. 

"(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  secUon  182 
of  UUe  14  of  the  United  Stotee  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'four'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'five'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  cade<s 
and  midshipmen  appointed  to  the  service 
academies  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  not  affect  the  obligated  period 
of  service  of  any  cadet  or  midshipman  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  service  academies  on  or 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  simply  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  obligated  service  from 

3  years  to  5  years.  At  the  present  time 
each  cadet  at  the  service  academies 
obligates  himself  to  3  years  of  service. 
By  regulation,  however,  this  has  been 
extended  to  a  4-year  period.  The  stat- 
utory obligation  as  far  as  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  is  concerned  is  presently 

4  years.  This  amendment  would  make 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  the  Naval  Academy, 
as  well  as  the  UJB.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  the  same  by  extending  the 
obligation  to  5  years  for  all  cadets  ap- 
pointed after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Last  year  I  oBered  the  same  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  that  was  considered  by  the 
House.    The  amendment  was  adopted 
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by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  be- 
came a  part  of  the  bill  that  got  caught 
in  a  controversy  and  did  not  finally  re- 
ceive passage  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  offering  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  wholeheartedly  support  it. 
The  committee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr,  WINSTEAD.  Would  this  apply 
to  the  ones  who  are  now  nominated  to 
the  1964  academy? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  applies  to  those  ap- 
pointed after  the  enactment  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  That  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  we  can  change  the 
obligated  service. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  In  other  words,  if 
the  nomination  is  made  now  for  1964  it 
would  not  apply  to  those  particular  in- 
dividuals, but  as  to  ones  made  later, 
after  this  is  enacted  into  law  it  would 
apply  to  that  individual  even  in  the  1964 
class? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  not  apply  to  those  already  in  the 
service  schools  now  or  appointed  before 
the  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  On  the  minority  side  of 
the  committee  we  agreed  to  that  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  long-needed 
amendment  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  Just  like  to 
clarify  the  question  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  MississiiH>i-  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  made  appointments  for 
the  class  of  1964  now,  or  before  the  en- 
actment of  this  act,  are  not  subject  to 
this  provision.  I  understood,  and  I 
agreed  to  the  amendment  and  I  voted 
for  it  last  year.  I  do  not  make  my  ap- 
pointments until  October  &nd  this  law 
goes  into  effect  prior  to  October  which 
would  mean  my  appointees,  while  not 
appointed  subsequent  to  the  enactment 
in  1964,  would  be  affected  by  this.  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  to  be  fair  with 
such  an  amendment  we  should  not  make 
an  act  so  effective  that  only  part  of  a 
class  of  1964  will  be  affected  and  an- 
other part  will  not  be  affected.  Could 
we  not  clarify  that? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  This  is  what  the  amend- 
ment says: 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  cadets  and 
midshipmen  appointed  to  the  service  acad- 
emies after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

That  is  Just  as  plain  as  it  can  be.  It 
does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference. 


If  you  appoint  him  now,  and  this  law 
is  not  on  the  statute  books,  it  does  not 
apply  to  him.  However,  if  you  appoint 
him  after  the  enactment  of  this  act  it 
does  apply. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  this 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  nomina- 
tions. This  amendment  applies  to  ap- 
pointments. The  appointments  all 
come  at  one  time  in  any  1  year  to  the 
service  academies.  The  appointments 
are  on  a  fixed  date  basis  for  all  schools. 
You  are  talking  about  nominations  and 
this  amendment  refers  to  appointments. 
It  does  not  have  any  retroactive  provi- 
sion in  it  as  far  as  appointments  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Then  do  I  understand 
this  to  be  the  case:  This  amendment  will 
apply  to  all  cadets  after  the  class  of  1964, 
if  enacted  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  enacted  before  the 
time  of  the  appointments,  but  it  will  not 
if  it  is  enacted  after  the  appointment 
date.  The  appointment  date  at  the 
various  academies  is  different,  but  it  ap- 
plies if  the  act  is  passed  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment. If  that  Is  the  case  then  it 
will  apply.  After  the  appointment  date 
it  will  not  apply.  It  has  no  retroactive 
provision. 

Mr.  BECKER.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man consider  an  appointment  date? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Selection  by  an  academy 
and  notification  of  the  appointment  that 
comes  from  the  academies  to  the  in- 
dividual nominees  nominated  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  any  other  nominating 
authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support  this 
amendment,  although  I  am  not  exactly 
happy  that  the  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice is  limited  to  5  years.  I  believe,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  ottier  Members  who 
agree,  it  ought  to  be  7  or  8  years  of  obli- 
gated service.  Let  me  point  out  to  you 
again  this  year  that  Air  Force  ROTC 
students  at  the  universities  and  colleges, 
paying  for  their  own  education,  or  their 
parents  paying  the  bills,  are  obligated,  if 
they  take  fiight  training,  to  a  5-year 
service  contract. 

I  say  again  that  this  amendment  im- 
poses only  a  5 -year  contract  with  a  tax- 
payer-paid education  for  service  academy 
cadets.  The  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  ought  to  give 
serious  thought  and  attention  to  the  ex- 
tension of  their  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice to  7  or  8  years  rather  than  5  years. 
If  these  young  men  are  going  into  the 
service  academies  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming career  officers,  then  the  period 
of  obligated  service  ought  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  $40,000  educations 
which  are  provided.  The  taxpayers  have 
every  right  to  expect  them  to  give  a  fair 
return  for  the  investment  which  has 
been  made  in  preparing  them  for  the 
military  profession. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Bfr.  Laird]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7356. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  will  establish  a 
uniform  authorized  strength  for  all  the 
service  academies. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  a  total 
of  4,417  midshipmen  authorized  for  at- 
tendance at  the  Naval  Academy.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  2,529  cadets  are 
authorized  at  the  Military  and  Air  Force 
Academies. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  the 
authorized  strength  at  each  of  these 
academies  would  be  established  at  4,417. 

Now,  what  does  this  change  mean  to  a 
Member  of  Congress? 

At  the  present  time,  each  Member  of 
Congress  is  authorized  four  principal  ap- 
pointments at  the  Military  Academy, 
four  principal  appointments  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  five  principal  ap- 
pointments at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Thus,  a  Member  of  Congress  may  now 
have  a  maximum  total  of  13  principal 
appointees  in  attendance  at  one  time  at 
the  various  service  academies. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, the  principal  appointments  au- 
thorized a  Member  of  Congress  will  be 
increased  to  5  at  each  of  the  service 
academies,  for  a  total  of  15  principal 
appointments. 

Thus,  when  this  legislation  is  fully 
utilized  and  implemented,  each  Member 
of  Congress  will  be  authorized  to  have 
in  attendance  at  one  time  at  the  service 
academies  a  maximum  of  15  principal 
appointees. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  two 
principal  appointments  for  each  Member 
of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  increase 
in  principal  appointments,  each  Member 
of  Congress  will  have  an  increased  op- 
portunity to  obtain  appointment  of  his 
qualified  alternates  to  each  of  the  serv- 
ice academies. 

There  is  contained  in  this  bill  a  pro- 
vision which  would  establish  a  new  ap- 
pointment source  for  individuals  desir- 
ing to  enter  the  seirice  academies. 

This  provision  provides  that  all  quali- 
fied congressional  alternates,  who  do  not 
succeed  to  a  principal  appointment,  be 
placed  in  a  pool  from  which  will  be 
selected  an  additional  150  appointees  to 
each  of   the  service  academies. 

Thus,  a  Member,  in  addition  to  his 
principal  appointments  will  each  year 
after  enactment  of  this  bill,  enter  all  his 
qualified  alternates  into  c(Mnpetition 
with  other  qualified  congressional  alter- 
nates for  appointment  to  one  of  the 
150  annual  vacancies  at  each  of  the  serv- 
ice academies. 

This  new  appointment  source  to  be 
established  by  this  legislation,  is  par- 
ticularly meritorious  since  it  will  pro- 
vide qualified  congressional  alternates 
with  a  new  and  genuine  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  appointment  despite  the  fact 
that  they  may  not  have  been  selected  as 
the  Congressman's  principal  nominee. 

These  changes  to  existing  law  will  re- 
affirm the  insistence  of  the  Congress  that 
the  bulk  of  appointees  to  our  service 
academies  must  come  from  congressional 
sources. 

Under  existing  law,  only  61  percent  of 
appointees  to  the  Naval  Academy  must 
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come  ftom  eoDgre^tkmal  ■onrees.  Under 
the  chaagee  to  ex  sting  Isw  proposed  br 
this  leglslatioa.  np  iniadmate^  75  percent 
appoint  Bes  most  come  from 


of 
congreagtopal  i 

Now,  the  objective  of  the  Congress  In 
IS  the  basic  source  of 
tie  Serrlee  Academies, 
Is  not  for  the  pur  wee  of  developing  an- 
other avenue  of  i  olltlcal  patronage  but 
rather  to  Insure  tl  tat  the  future  generals 
and  *^mir*i«  of  >ur  Nation  who  guide 
our  military  dest  nles.  will.  In  fact,  be 
representative  of  the  heart  and  soul  of 
America. 

Tlie  developmeit  of  this  system  of 
prociirement  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  career  ofBc  t  personnel  insures 
against  the  possl  illlty  that  our  Armed 
Poroes  might  ot  lei  wise  become  paro- 
chial In  their  sod  il,  economic,  or  politi- 
cal philosophy. 

It  ivevents  th»  possibility  that  one 
section  of  the  ca  mtry  or  one  strata  of 
oar  society  would  eventually  control  and 
mold  ttie  shape  oi  our  military  thinking. 

In  short.  It  Insinres  the  all-Amerlcan 
cbmneier  of  our  c  &reer  officer  personnel. 

This  Is  a  good  bill  which  deserves  your 
support.  Mr.  HA  ik*t  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcon  imlttee  who  worked  so 
diligently  in  prept  ring  this  sploidid  leg- 
islation deserve  t|ie  thanks  of  the  Con- 
greas. 

I  h<v)e  that  wh^n 
this  legislation  fa- 
referred  to  as  the 
of  its  dlstinguishe)d 

Before  closing, 
review  existing 

Appointments 
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ing  sources: 
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the  future,  it  will  be 
"Hubert  bill-  in  honor 
author. 

would  like  briefly  to 
aipointment  soiuxes. 
\  nder  the  law  today  to 
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The  Commissio  oers  of  the  District  of 
authorized  to  appoint  a 
to  the  Air  Force  and 
and  a  total  of  five  to 
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of  Guam,  Samoa,  and 
are  authorized  to  have 
each  of  the  Air  Force, 


Military,  and  Naval  Academies,  one 
cadet/midshipman. 

The  Governor  of  Panama  is  authorized 
to  have  two  cadets  at  the  Military  and 
Air  Force  Academies,  and  one  midship- 
man at  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  law  specifically  authorizes  a  maxi- 
mum of  24  foreign  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Military.  Air  Force,  and 
Naval  Aoftdemles.  These  foreign  stu- 
dents are  limited  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  the  American  Republics,  and 
are  appointed  by  the  cognizant  authority 
of  those  states. 

BXCmXTARIKS   OV   TBB    lULITAKT    DEPAKTICKMTS 

The'  Secretary  of  each  of  the  military 
departments  is  authorized  to  make  ad- 
ditional appointments  each  year  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  are  authorized  {4>proxlmately  22 
annual  appointments  from  the  enlisted 
Reg\ilars  and  another  22  from  the  en- 
listed Reserves,  a  total  of  44. 

In  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  he  is  presently  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  maximum  of  160  a  year  from  the 
enlisted  ranks  of  the  Regular  service  and 
160  a  year  from  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the 
Reserve  service. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  departments  are 
also  authorized  to  appoint  addltlontil 
cadets/midshipmen  from  honor  schools. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 
this  amounts  to  approximately  10  per 
year.  In  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  this  amounts  to  20  per  year. 

BTTMMABT 

The  total  of  these  nominations  in  the 
case  of  the  Air  Force  and  Military 
Academy  presently  amount  to  a  total 
authorized  strength  of  2.529. 

In  the  case  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
these  authorizations  amount  to  4,417. 

AOOtTXOirAL  AVPOIMTICSMT  AUTBOSITT 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  authoriza- 
tions, the  Secretaries  of  the  individual 
military  departments  are  given  general 
authority  to  bring  the  academies  up  to 
strength  on  opening  day  each  year. 
These  appointments  are  to  be  made  from 
available  qualified  alternates. 

The  law  prescribes  that  when  this 
authority  is  utilized,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  additional  appointments 
must  come  from  congressional  sources. 

OOMCI.T7SIOM 

The  only  change  in  the  proposed  bill 
in  soiurce  of  appointments  Is  with  ref- 
erence to  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regu- 
lar and  Reserve  services. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  it  is  presently 
authorized  an  annual  appointment 
authority  of  approximately  160  per  year. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
Navy  has  failed  to  fully  utilize  this  ap- 
pointmmt  authority  since  it  has  aver- 
aged approximately  114  appointments 
each  year  in  each  of  these  two  categories. 

Consequently,  the  committee  reduced 
this  authorization  to  an  annual  figure  of 
85  appointments,  and  transferred  the  75 
appointments  saved  from  each  of  these 
categories — a  total  of  150 — to  a  new 
category  called  the  qualified  congres- 
sional alternate  category. 

The  remaining  sources  as  established 
by  law  for  the  academies  will  remain 
unchanged. 


Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  publicly  want  to 
thank  and  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HianT] 
and  his  subc<»unittee  for  bringing  In  this 
logical,  well  thought  out  bill.  It  is  a  step 
that  should  have  been  taken  many,  many 
years  ago  and  I  am  happy  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  after  most 
careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  Depart- 
ment's proposal,  wrote  this  bill  them- 
selves. It  is  the  proper  way  to  make  these 
appointments  and  it  gives  the  Congress 
the  major  portion  of  the  appointments, 
which  is  nothing  but  right  and  proper, 
because  in  that  manner  you  get  a  com- 
plete cross-section  of  lyppointees  from 
all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  this  bill  to  be 
referred  to  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Hebert  bill,  because  he  Is  the  author  of 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hechlxb.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  7356)  to  amend  titie  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  Academies,  ptirsuant  to  House 
Resolution  442,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  Uie 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

DEPRIVATION  OP  RIGHTS  OP  ANY 
CITIZEN  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  RACE 
OR  COLOR 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Introducing  today  a  new  civil  rights 
bill.  I  know  that  a  number  of  bills  in 
this  area  have  previously  been  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
I  would  not  add  to  their  niunber  linless 
I  believed  a  new  bill  would  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  present  congressional 
efforts  In  this  field. 

My  bill  is  a  comprehensive  one.  After 
an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  bills  in- 
troduced this  year  and  in  previous  years 
and  an  analysis  of  cases  and  legal  opin- 
ion, I  have  put  together  a  bill  that  I 
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believe  combines  the  best  features  of 
previous  bills  of  both  parties.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bin  contains  new  material  that 
will  add  significantly  to  the  effectiveness 
and  strength  of  the  legislation. 

It  Is  hoped  that  passage  of  this  bill 
will  make  unnecessary  periodic  and 
piecemeal  consideration  by  Congress  of 
remedial  legislation  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

A  title-by-title  analysis,  together  with 
a  summary  soiuxe  reference,  is  reprinted 
below  as  a  guide  to  the  provisions  of 
thebiU. 

TRLX   I 

The  protection  provided  by  the  admin- 
istration bill  against  discriminatory 
application  of  voting  tests  is  here  incor- 
porated and  strengthened.  Its  guaran- 
tees are  broadened  to  cover  all  elections. 
Federal  or  State,  rather  than  the  former 
only.  TO  Insure  the  caliber  of  voting 
referees,  their  selection  is  to  be  made 
by  the  chief  Judge  of  a  circuit  rather 
than  by  the  district-judge-dominated 
judicial  conference,  the  impartiality  of 
which  in  matters  of  race  relations  Is 
oft^i  questionable.  A  60-day  time  limit 
is  prescribed  for  decisions  on  registration 
applications.  In  place  of  the  administra- 
tion's requirement  that  applications  be 
"determined  expeditiously" — ^whlch  be- 
cause of  its  Imprecision,  could  be  abused 
by  imssrmpathetic  judges. 

Further,  while  particular  discrimina- 
tory practices  are  ciu'tailed.  a  general 
prohibition  is  also  included  against  the 
use  of  any  voting  test  or  device  which 
deprives  a  racial  dass  of  equal  voting 
rights.  The  administration  bill,  by  lim- 
iting Itself  to  the  regulation  of  existing 
abuses,  would  prompt  southern  legisla- 
tures to  invent  fresh  and  unregulated 
discriminatory  practices;  for  example, 
the  good  moral  character  test.  These 
budding  methods  of  siiffrage  limitation 
are  herein  nipped;  if  any  test,  as  applied, 
operates  imequaliy  upon  a  racial  class, 
its  use  is  forbidden. 

Section  102,  derived  from  a  Republi- 
can bill,  orders  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  conduct  an  immediate  State-by-State 
analysis  of  limitations  upon  voting 
rights.  With  these  determinations.  Con- 
gress could  have  the  data  with  which  to 
enforce  the  second  section  of  the  14th 
amendment  if  it  so  desires. 
Tnuc  XI 

The  public  accommodations  title  of  the 
Kastenmeier  bill  follows  closely  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  The  title  is  broad- 
ened, however,  to  reach  those  businesses 
which  are  licensed  by  the  State  or  which 
discriminate  under  the  State's  compul- 
sion or  sanction — section  202(a)(4). 
Thus  the  14th  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
commerce  clause,  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem.  At  the  same  ttane,  Mrs. 
Murphy's  boardinghouse  Is  exempted 
from  coverage  by  a  new  provision  exclud- 
ing any  owner-occupied  private  hcnne  in 
which  not  more  than  five  rooms  are 
rented  out  to  the  public  as  lodging. 

TRU  HI 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  m  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  go  to 
court  in  three  situations. 

First.  He  may  sue  for  iz^unctive  relief 
if  any  person  or  group  of  persons  Is  be- 
ing denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
cix sae 


and  If  the  victim  or  victims  are  unable 
to  sue  on  their  own  Initiative — ^this  In* 
ability  may  take  the  form  of  insuf- 
ficient finances  or  likelihood  of  eeonmnie 
reprisals.  The  initiative  may  be  the  At- 
torney General's  own;  he  is  not  obliged 
to  wait  for  a  complaint. 

Second.  He  may  intervene  in  any  pri- 
vate school  segregation  action.  Unlike 
the  President's  bill,  at  section  307(a) 
(c) ,  his  right  to  intervene  is  not  limited 
to  those  cases  where  the  party  who  com- 
menced the  private  action  is  unable  to 
continue  it. 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  may 
seek  an  injunction  in  another  class  of 
cases  carefully  defined  in  the  amended 
section  125(a).  Essentially,  these  are 
situations  where  a  party,  imable  himself 
to  sue,  is  harassed  under  color  of  a  State 
statute  or  custcnn  because  he  has  pro- 
tested against  unconstitutional  racial 
segregation  or  other  denials  of  equal 
protection. 

Title  in  is  appropriate  for  this  title, 
for  it  lodges  in  the  Attorney  General 
much  of  the  standing  to  sue  which  was 
recommended  in  the  1957  title  ni  that 
ran  aground  in  the  Senate. 

TITLZ   XT 

Like  the  administration  bill,  the 
Kastenmeier  bill  provides  grants  and 
technical  assistance  to  States  to  aid 
them  in  achieving  school  desegregation. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  win 
have  discretion  over  the  purse  strings. 
The  list  of  piuposes  for  which  grants  are 
authorized  is  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
the  cost  of  emplojring  additional  school- 
teachers, the  cost  of  employing  special- 
ists to  further  orderly,  peaceful  de- 
segregation, and  other  costs  related  to 
integration. 

Ilie  Kastenmeier  bill  also  requires 
every  school  board  to  submit  a  compre- 
hensive desegregation  program.  This 
program  must  promise  first-step  compli- 
ance by  next  Septetaiber  1964,  and  must 
contain  a  detailed  timetable  for  the  de- 
segregation of  the  entire  school  district. 
The  Attorney  General  may  sue  to  compd 
the  school  board  to  prepare  its  plan. 
Once  submitted,  the  plan  becomes  a  local 
law  in  the  school  district,  and  the  At- 
torney General  may  sue  to  seciuv  its 
dilig^t  implementation. 

TITUt    T 

This  title  essentially  duplicates  the 
President's  tlUe  IV,  establishing  a  com- 
munity relations  service.  This  service 
would  be  called  upon  to  mediate  and  im- 
prove commimlcations  between  the 
Negro  and  white  leaders  of  a  troubled 
commimity. 

'll'l'LB  VX 

The  Kastenmeier  byi  adopts  the 
broadened  powers  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  as  contained  in  the  admin- 
istration bill,  and  in  addition  gives  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  permanent 
status. 
^  Tiixx  vn 

Under  this  title  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Opportunity  is  established.  This 
Commission  is  designed  to  be  more  than 
an  FEPC;  it  is  an  independent  agency 
operating  in  those  economic  areas  where 
unftdr  discrimlnatCM-y  practices  com- 
monly occur.  Hie  title  catalogs  ex- 
amples  of   unfair   practices.    Included 


are  aspects  of  job  diKrimination  both 
by  an  onployer  in  hiring  or  firing  and 
by  labor  unions.  It  is  also  an  unfair 
practice  to  discriminate  in  making  loans, 
mortgages,  or  insurance  policies.  Real 
estate  brokers  may  not  discriminate,  and 
publicly  assisted  housing  must  be  rented 
out  without  regard  to  color.  Public  ac- 
commodations must  be  open  to  all 
races — ^reinforcing  title  H;  and  economic 
sanctions  must  not  be  visited  upon  one 
exercising  his  right  to  vote — supple- 
menting title  I. 

The  concerns  of  the  Commission  thus 
spread  over  much  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  administration  biU.  by  way 
of  contrast,  merely  gives  a  statutory 
base  to  the  present  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, and  that  Committee  has  authority 
only  over  Government  contracts  and 
Federal  personneL 

The  Commission,  under  the  Kasten- 
meier bill,  is  delegated  ample  powers  of 
enforcement.  A  three -stage  process  is 
envisioned:  Commission  investigation  as 
to  whether  the  aliased  unfair  practice 
has  been  committed;  conciliation  by  the 
Commission  to  end  the  practice;  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion if  conciliation  fails.  Either  party 
would  then  have  recourse  to  the  court 
of  appeals:  the  Commission  for  judicial 
enforcement  of  its  order,  the  aggrieved 
party  for  judicial  review. 

TITLX   VIXX 

The  antilynching  provisions  of  this 
title  protect  persons  and  their  property 
from  mob  violence  done  on  account  of 
the  victim's  race  (u:  color,  or  done  in  the 
unlawful  exercise  of  the  power  of  pimlsh- 
ment  No  such  title  is  present  in  the 
administration  bilL 

A  lynching  occiu^  within  the  meaning 
of  this  title  when  two  or  more  persons 
act  together  to  do  violence  to  a  person, 
or  his  pnverty,  first,  because  of  his  race 
or  color;  or,  second,  as  vigilante  action. 
The  Federal  Government  has  Jurlsdle- 
tion  under  the  act  when  State  autbcHi- 
ties  knowingly  fail  to  use  all  pos^ble 
mecms  to  prevent  a  lynching. 

The  bill  pimishes  members  of  ttie 
lynch  mob  as  well  as  local  officials  who 
knowingly  fail  to  prevent  the  lynching. 
The  local  government  is  made  liable  to 
the  victim  or  his  next  of  kin  for  injuries 
suffered  by  the  victim  or  for  damage  to 
his  property. 

The  title  also  punishes  lynching  under 
the  Lindbergh  kidnm)  law  if  the  victim 
is  carried  across  State  lines. 

The  section  on  official  violence  speci- 
fies what  acts  constitute  unlawful  police 
brutality  and  makes  the  local  govern- 
mental subdivision  liable  for  unlawful 
violence  committed  by  members  ot  its 
police  force. 

Such  a  section  is  necessary  in  order  to 
revitalise  section  242  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  which  punishes  deprivation 
of  rights  by  local  authorities.  Tbe  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Screws  ease  fbond  it 
necessary  to  restriet  the  application  of 
the  section  greatly  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
claring it  nnconstttotianaUy  vagne. 
This  proposed  amendment,  by  apteUj' 
Ing  the  offenses,  gives  the  sec- 
tion a  broad,  effective,  and  prodse 
meaning. 
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Tlie  poUtieml  aubdiTiaion  which  em- 
pkqrs  oOcen  wl  o  use  coercive  wad  brutal 
te^miqueB  in  t  Mir  poUee  woik  can  be 
sued  under  this  tttte  by  the  victim  or  his 
next  of  kin.  Tt  e  edrmntage  of  suing  the 
local  govemmesit  Ib  twofold:  First,  the 
local  govemmeit  can  pay  a  judgment, 
whereas  the  pol  ice  officer,  who  has  little 
or  no  money,  e  innot  pay;  and,  second, 
if  the  Govexnm  mt  knows  it  is  liable  for 
police  brutality  it  will  take  administra- 
tive steps  to  (Uminate  such  practices 
among  its  empl  >yees. 
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The  removal  provisions  of  28  UJS.C. 
1443  are  broade  led,  so  that  it  is  easier  to 
remove  a  case  !rom  a  State  court  to  a 
UJB.  district  CO  ort.  whenever  it  I4>pear8 
that  strict  Impi  rtiali^  is  not  possible  in 
the  State  court.  Moreover,  if  ronoval  is 
refused  by  the  Federal  court,  there  is  a 
right  to  iH)peal  such  refusal  to  a  higher 
Federal  court. 

m  addition,  he  usual  legal  and  non- 
kgal  dlsabOitle  i  that  follow  arrest  and 
criminal  reoort  are  removed,  as  far  as 
Federal  law  aiM  practice  are  concerned, 
in  the  case  of  iurest  or  prosecution  be- 
cause of  partidpation  in  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations, sit  ins.  or  other  <!ivil  rights 
activities. 

TXIU   Z 

Tht  principle  expressed  in  title  X  is 
that  the  Fedon  1  Government  should  not 
subsidise  dlscri]  aination.  Thus  no  funds 
are  to  be  pro^  ded  under  any  circion- 
stances  for  a  )rogram  which  discrim- 
inates in  makii  i  available  its  services  or 


Ifr.  LAIRD, 
tanoos  consent 


facilities.  Tlie  administration  bill  stops 
short,  stating  mly  that  the  Executive 
has  authority  t  >  withhold  funds  if  he  so 
dxwees;  this  probab^  declares  existing 
law.  and  thus  fs  lumecessary  as  well  as 
insufficient. 


OUR  F  >REION  POLICY 


Mr.  ^Deaker,  I  ask  unan- 
o  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  to  r  ivise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  eight  editorials 
from  the  Wan  au  Daily  Record-Herald 
oo  our  foreign  policy. 

The  8PBAEER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnun 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  n  >  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wausau 
Daily  Record-]  terald  in  my  district  re- 
cently publlsl  ed  a  series  of  eight 
thoQBhtful  am  thought-prov<ddng  edl< 
torlals  on  the  f«  reign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  editorial,  a  question 
was  raised  abo  it  the  pn^riety  of  news- 
pmiers  and  int  tvldual  citizens  q;>eaking 
out  on  this  crndal  and  often  contro- 
I  agree  with  the  con- 
editors  that  "aU  of  us 
have  an  obligalUon  to  speak  out  in  such 
a  way  that  we  1  aay  help  our  Nation  carry 
out  Its  role  of  ^ree  world  leader.' 

Jn  this  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  great 
issues  are  or 
solved  throoil 


verslal  subject 
elusion  of  the 


hand,  and  ttie 
maUy  function 


It  Is  a  function  of  the  press  of  this 
country  in  its  editorial  pages  to  com- 
vaitaaX  responsibly  on  the  great  issues  that 
confront  the  Uhited  States.  The  Wausau 
Daily  Record-Herald,  in  my  opinion,  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  continu- 
ing dialog  on  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  editCMTials  which  appeared  in  the 
Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald  entitled 
"Our  Foreign  Policy"—!  through  8 — in 
the  Rbcobo  at  this  point. 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow : 
I  prom  Wausau  Dally  Record-Herald,  June  3, 
1963] 
OUB  FotnoM  POUCT — I 

Today  as  we  begin  a  brief  series  of  edito- 
rials on  UjS.  foreign  policy, 'mudi  of  our 
comment  to  be  based  upon  a  talk  given  April 
20  before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
■dltors  by  former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nlzon.  We  do  so  because  Mr.  Nixon.  In  a 
nonpartisan  manner,  expresses  our  feeling 
about  foreign  policy  and  foreign  aid  better 
than  we  have  seen  It  expressed  at  any  time 
In  a  single  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Nixon  acknowledges  In  his  opening 
remarks  that  he  could  have  a  field  day  in  a 
partisan-type  attack,  but  that  he  was  speak- 
ing as  an  Individual  citizen  without  regard 
to  the  effect  on  any  individual  or  party. 
Since  he  had  16  years  as  candidate,  party 
leader  and  administration  official,  he  has  the 
backgroxmd  to  make  a  tiseful  contribution. 

Today  we  answer  two  preliminary  ques- 
tions: Should  Mr.  Nixon,  the  Record-Herald 
and  you,  the  dtljsen,  speak  out  on  foreign 
policy?  Should  the  administration  place 
great  stress  on  prestige  polls  conducted 
abroad? 

President  Kennedy  answered  the  first  very 
well  on  September  ao,  1960,  when  he  said: 
"Some  people  say  it  Is  wrong  to  say  we  could 
be  stronger.  It  is  dangerous  to  say  we  coxUd 
be  more  secure.  But  In  times  such  as  this  I 
say  It  Is  wrong  and  dangeroiu  for  any  Amer- 
ican to  keep  silent  about  o\ir  future  If  he 
Is  not  satlsfled  with  what  Is  being  done  to 
preserve  that  future." 

We  feel  certain  that  President  Kennedy 
feels  the  same  way  that  Candidate  Kennedy 
did  In  1960. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question  con- 
cerning foreign  polls,  we  agree  100  percent 
with  Mr.  Nixon  when  he  says:  "We  should 
always  have  a  concern  for  the  sensitivities 
*r\A  opinions  of  our  friends  In  other  nations : 
But,  as  the  strongest  nation  In  the  world, 
It  Is  our  responsibility  to  lead,  not  follow,  the 
forces  of  freedom.  Our  policies  should  never 
be  compromised  to  the  level  that  only  the 
weak  and  timid  may  approve." 

Thus,  with  regard  to  foreign  policy,  all  of 
us  have  an  obligation  to  speak  out  in  such  a 
way  that  we  may  help  our  Nation  carry  out 
Its  role  of  free  world  leader. 


ihould  be  ultimatdy  re- 

the  conduct  of  a  dialog 

between  ttie  iloUcsrmakers,  on  the  <me 


people.    The  people  nor- 
In  this  Interplay  ttiroui^ 


their  deeted  re  nresentattves  and  through 


•►-     I    -.. 


[Prcxn    the    Wausau    Dally    Record -Herald, 

J\me  4,  1963) 

OtTx  FoBXioir  PoucT — n 

Can  the  administration  be  accused  of  try- 
ing to  i^pease  Russia?  Of  course  not,  be- 
catise  the  word  connotes  Intent  and  the 
fact  that  decisions  were  nuule  to  resxmie 
atomic  tests,  to  defend  Vietnam,  and  to  Im- 
pose the  Cuban  blockade,  all  Indicate  no  In- 
tent to  appease. 

Likewise,  the  President's  speeches  on  Laos, 
Cuba,  and  Berlin  deserve  applause,  but  while 
the  words  are  not  subject  to  question,  the 
deeds  with  regard  to  these  crisis  points  must 
be. 

We  agree  with  former  Vice  President 
Richard  Nfaiao  when  he  said  on  April  20 
that,  as  a  result  of  our  deeds,  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  Is  In  disarray,  Cuba  Is  western  Ru»- 


sla  and  the  rest  d  Latin-Amerlca  Is  In  dead- 
ly peril. 

"It  Is  dangerous  nonsense  to  attempt  to 
gloss  over  these  problems  by  pointing  out 
that  there  are  also  troubles  In  the  Soviet 
camp." 

All  evidence  Indicates  Russia  .and  Red 
China  are  having  their  differences,  but  with 
Mr.  Nixon  "we  cannot  take  too  much  com- 
fort In  the  fact  that  what  they  are  debating 
about  Is  not  how  to  beat  each  other  but  how 
to  beat  us." 

Thus,  while  c(»nm\mlsm  has  Its  troubles, 
it  Is  on  the  move,  stressing  offense,  not  de- 
fense. And  how  Is  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion meeting  this  threat?  With  a  policy 
of  containment,  a  defensive  posture,  ex- 
pressed in  the  President's  words  of  January 
25:  "The  West  has  the  power  to  hold  back 
the  expansion  of  communism  luitil  the  time 
it  loses  Its  force  and  momentum." 

Thus,  our  policy  Is  a  defensive,  waiting 
game.  In  which  we  expect  the  Commimlsts 
to  run  out  of  gas.  Here  we  must  disagree 
with  the  policy  of  the  administration. 

Freedom  Is  a  positive  thing  and  we  must 
adopt  a  strategy  of  victory  for  freedom  to 
meet  the  strategy  of  victory  for  communism. 
This  sort  of  talk  Isnt  fashionable  these  days 
In  some  quarters,  of  course.  Because  of  nu- 
clear weapons  we  are  supposed  to  quake  In 
our  boots  and  forget  about  an  offensive  for 
freedom,  but  can  we  afford  to? 

We  beUeve,  with  Mr.  Nixon,  that  there 
Is  a  responsible  strategy  which  will  avoid 
both  war  and  surrender.  A  good  offense  can 
be  the  best  defense.  Let's  put  freedom  on 
the  march. 

(From  the  Wausau  Dally  Record-Herald, 
June  6,  1963] 

OUB    FOSXXQH    POUCT — m 

As  Indicated  Tuesday,  what  the  UJ5.A. 
needs  Is  a  victory  of  strategy,  based  on  re- 
sponsible policies  which  will  avoid  both  war 
and  surrender. 

With  former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
we  believe  that  an  offensive  for  victory  re- 
quires positive  action  In  three  critical  areas, 
the  first  of  which  Is  the  reassembling  and 
strengthening  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

We  have  at  present  a  crisis  of  confidence. 
It  serves  no  good  ptupose  to  rehash  whether 
this  is  due  to  our  new  emphasis  on  conven- 
tional weapons,  cancellation  of  Skybolt.  op- 
position to  Prance's  nuclear  force,  withdrawal 
of  Jupiter  bases  In  Italy  and  Turkey,  indeci- 
sion at  Berlin,  or  nuclear  test  ban  negotia- 
tions. 

To  restore  confidence,  the  United  States 
must  take  the  lead  In  expanding  NATO  from 
a  pure  military  alliance  to  a  political  con- 
federation, with  the  primary  objective  of 
developing  a  imlfled  and  total  defense  strat- 
egy for  both  the  United  States  and  oiu-  "Bxao- 
pean  allies. 

"An  American  pledge  to  respond  to  a 
European  formula  for  nuclear  cooperation 
within  a  unified  Europe  and  within  the 
NATO  framework  could  lead  at  least  to  an 
enduring  solution  of  oxtr  greatest  problems 
Involving  our  alliance  friends,"  says  Mr. 
Nlzon. 

While  thU  Is  true.  It  wlU  be  difficult  to 
accomplish,  as  all  of  us  share  a  fear  Involved 
In  sharing  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  the 
choice  Is  between  risk  ot  nuclear  sharing 
with  our  allies  or  nuclear  destruction  from 
our  enemies,  between  nuclear  unity  in  the 
West  or  nuclear  anarchy. 

The  hour  of  decision  nears  and  the  Issue 
grows  more  critical.  The  free  world  must 
present  a  unified  front  In  a  positive  pro- 
gram aimed  at  some  day  freeing  all  man- 
kind from  the  scourge  of  totalitarianism. 
A  confederation  of  free  nations  Is  the  essen- 
tial step  In  the  strategy  for  victory  over  the 
dictatorship  of  communism.  The  NATO 
concept  must  be  expanded. 
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[Ftom  the  Wausau  DaUy  Record-Herald, 
June  6.  1963] 

"       Dob  Foxneir  Poucr — ^IV 

A  second  element  essential  to  a  UB.  victory 
of  strategy  Is  a  change  In  foreign  aid  aimed 
at  more  tfeetlve  assistance  for  the  strug- 
gling free  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  threatened  by  Communist  subver- 
sion. 

Like  most  Americans,  we  agree  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  both  necessary 
and  beneficial.  Like  many  Americans,  we 
also  believe  that  there  has  been  shocking 
waste.  But  even  regardless  of  the  waste,  the 
time  has  come  for  a  full  reappraisal  of  the 
program. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  easing  the  load  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
The  recent  reoonunendations  of  the  Clay 
Committee  represent  the  fnin^fmiin  that  the 
administration  and  Congressr  should  do  to 
eliminate  waste  and  to  bring  the  program 
In  line  with  present  foreign,  policy  needs. 
However,  with  Mr.  Nixon  we  believe  that  the 
program  must  not  be  abolished  or  emascu- 
lated to  the  extent  that  the  President  loses 
an  essential  tool  for  the  Job  of  world  peace. 

In  three  areas,  however,  the  program 
should  be  substantially  altered. 

First,  we  must  pron^tly  suspend  all  aid 
to  nations  not  conunltted  to  the  side  of  free- 
dom. If  we  do  not,  we  are  doing  Irreparable 
harm  to  our  own  good  caiise. 

Second,  economic  assistance  should  only 
be  used  to  actually  strengthen  the  economy 
and  political  stability  of  the  nation. given 
aid.  Under  no  circumstances  can  we  Justify 
aid  which  is  to  be  used  for  sodalixlng  or  na- 
tionallalng  a  basic  Industry,  such  as  a  gov- 
ernment steel  mill  in  India.  India  has  the 
right  to  operate  a  government  mill,  but  no 
U.S.  admlnisUtitlon  has  the  right  to  ask  the 
UJ3.  taxpayer  to  finance  such  an  experiment. 

Ililrd,  reapiM-aisal  is  needed  In  the  field  of 
population  control.  This  issue  has  been  out 
In  (q>en  debate  for  3  years  now.  ever  since 
the  Draper  committee  report,  and  only  re- 
cently the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
proposed  that  the  United  States  take  the 
lead.  The  point  Is  that  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  sp>end  in  foreign  aid  are  not  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  people  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  simply  because  population  growth 
outruns  growth  In  economy.  Religious  tra- 
ditions must  be  considered,  of  cotine. 

This  is  how  foreign  aid  ahould  be  altered. 

(From  the  Wausau  Dally  Record-Herald. 
June  7.  1963] 

Cum  FOBXION  POLICT — ^V 

A  third  and  very  Important  major  ele- 
ment of  America's  victory  strategy  must  be 
the  development  of  a  program  to  extend 
freedom. 

The  need  for  this  element  Is  well  illus- 
trated by  what  has  happened  In  Cuba  in  the 
past  few  years.  Without  second-guessing 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  Americans  should 
look  at  the  Cuban  venture  objectively  and 
attempt  to  see  how  it  fits  Into  the  Com- 
munists' strategy  for  world  conquest  and  at- 
tempts to  calculate  how  American  policy 
should  be  geared  to  deal  with  that  strategy.  - 

Did  Khrushchev  spend  a  billion  dollars  In 
Cuba  Just  to  take  over  an  Island  nation  with 
Its  5  million  people?  Of  course  not.  The 
Cuban  venture  was  a  prelude  to  moving  Into 
Venessuela,  Brazil  or  other  more  Important 
targets.  If  we  do  not  accept  this  fact,  we 
are  not  facing  up  to  the  Russian  grand 
strategy  of  world  domination. 

Now  then,  what  object  lesson  can  the  rest 
of  Latin  America  learn  by  observing  Cuba? 
From  Cuba  they  leam  (a)  that  commimlsm 
will  supply  total  aid  for  Its  satellite  friends 
and  (b)  that  freedom-loving  exUas  yibo 
hope  to  retake  their  native  lands  are  placed 
on  a  leash  and  given  little  support  by  the 
United  States. 


Or  as  former  Vice  President  Nixon  states 
It:  "The  moral  Is  clear:  Go  Communist  and 
get  aid;  fight  for  freedom  and  go  It  alone." 

The  only  answer  Is  to  no  longer  pos^wne 
making  a  decision  to  do  what  Is  necessary 
to  force  the  removal  of  the  Soviet  beach- 
head. We  cannot  tolerate  a  subversive  base 
90  miles  from  our  shore. 

There  are  risks  Involved  In  such  a  decision, 
of  course.  But  those  risks  will  only  grow 
with  each  passing  month. 

Says  Mr.  Nixon:  "I  am  convinced  that 
the  risks  of  inaction  are  far  greater  than 
the  rlsiu  of  action." 

We  agree. 

[From  the  Wausau  Dally  Record-Herald, 

June  8,  1963] 

Oua  Foaxxcif  Polict — VI 

A  second  rati(Hiallzatlon  which  the  ad- 
ministration uses  for  our  do-nothing  policy 
about  Cuba  Is  that  we  should  not  act  now 
because  time  is  on  our  side  and  the  tide  Is 
turning  our  way. 

Those  who  take  this  position  point  to  eco- 
nomic chaos  in  Red  China,  a  power  struggle 
in  the  Communist  world,  an  economic  boom 
in  West  Europe,  the  superiority  of  UJ3.  mis- 
siles, etc.  Frcnn  this  they  quickly  assume 
that  the  Communists  are  satlsfled  with  the 
statiis  quo  and  are  willing  to  meet  us  half- 
way to  maintain  It.  If  we  push  too  hard,  we 
will  weaken  Khrushchev  in  his  struggle  with 
hard-line  Commvinists.  these  people  reason. 

Comments  former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon:  "The  result  of  this  strategy  in  Cuba 
has  been  that  after  seizing  the  offensive  In 
the  stniggle  with  world  communism  last 
October,  we  then  proceeded  to  pull  defeat 
out  of  the  Jaws  of  victory." 

The  Cuban  example  Illustrates  our  basic 
misimderstandlng  of  communism.  Yes. 
Communists  are  concerned  about  their  split, 
but  it  has  not  altered  in  the  least  their  No.  1 
objective — world  conquest.  ThO'efore,  any 
UJ3.  policy  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  status 
quo  Is  doomed  to  failure. 

"For  the  Communist,  the  status  quo  is 
Just  a  launching  pad  for  their  next  con- 
quest," comments  Mr.  Nixon. 

He  adds:  "To  put  It  bluntly,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev will  not  treat  us  gently  because  we 
treat  him  gently,  but  only  when  and  because 
he  respects  oiur  power  to  deal  firmly  with 
him.  I  believe  that  a  continued  policy  of 
going  easy  on  Khnishchev  in  Cuba  rather 
than  convincing  him  that  he  should  go  easy 
on  us  elsewhere  Is  likely  to  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect.  We  must  never  attempt  to 
Judge  his  motives  by  our  own  standards." 

This  Is  today's  point.  We  cannot  be  satls- 
fled wltii  the  status  quo  because  we  must 
recognlae  the  fact  that  the  Communists  are 
not.  Th-t  only  solution  is  a  strategy  of  vic- 
tory for  freedom. 

{From    the    Wausau    Dally    Record -Herald, 
June  10, 1963] 

OV%  FOHEIGK    POLICT — ^VII 

What  the  United  States  needs  now  is  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  based  not  solely  on  the 
traditional  concepts  of  conquest,  but  also  on 
the  modem  methods  of  Indirect,  internal, 
and  subversive  action. 

Farmer  Vice  President  Nixon  suggests  these 
two  points: 

"1.  When  any  free  nation  In  the  Western 
HenUsphere  Is  Internally  threatened  by 
forces  under  the  control  of  international 
communism  or  any  other  foreign  power,  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment  should  be  to 
openly  support  the  forces  of  freedom;  and 

"2.  When  any  force  Is  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  a  foreign-controlled 
government  in  this  hemisphere.  It  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  U.8.  Gtovemment  to  openly 
support  the  forces  of  freedom  Inside  and  out- 
side of  that  country." 

Actually,  President  Kennedy  has  endorsed 
such  concepts  in  principle,  but  he  has  shown 


reluctance  to  implement  them  oo  the 
grounds  that  they  might  Increase  the  risk  at 
war. 

The  Important  point  here  is  that  by  an- 
nouncing and  enforcing  this  freedom  doc- 
trine for  the  Americas,  as  Mr.  Nixon  calls  It, 
we  will  reduce  the  chance  of  Khmshdiev's 
miscalculating  ovir  will  to  resist.  This  Is 
the  way  to  prevent  another  serious  crisis 
similar  to  the  one  of  last  October. 

What  difference  does  It  make  today 
whether  Cuba  was  taken  by  a  Soviet  invasion 
or  through  Castro,  a  tool  of  the  Communist 
Party?  That  island  country  is  sealed  Just  as 
tightly  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  today  as  a 
result  of  the  Castro  revolution  as  It  would 
have  been  if  Russian  soldiers  and  tanks  had 
been  used  to  accomplish  the  same  goal. 

With  Mr.  Nixon  we  believe  that  the  ttww 
has  come  for  America  to  frankly  recognise 
the  problem  of  Communist  takeover  by  revo- 
lution and  to  deal  with  It  openly  and  directly. 
A  freedom  doctrine  for  the  Americas  Is  essen- 
tial today. 

(From  the  Wausau  DaUy  Reccrd-Herald, 

June  11. 1963] 

OoK  FoxnoM  PoucT — ^vm 

A  flnal  factor,  perhaps  the  most  Important 
of  aU,  Is  needed  In  our  foreign  policy  ap- 
proach. Tlie  one  word  which  best  summa- 
rises this  need  U  "spirit.*' 

As  a  resxilt  of  14  years  of  contacts  with 
representatives  of  the  Communist  movement, 
former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  Is  con- 
vinced that  communism^  big  sales  appeal  is 
not  Its  military  power.  Its  economic  produc- 
tivity, or  Its  materialistic  philosophy,  but 
rather  the  "spirit  of  those  who  become  In- 
fected with  the  Marxist  virus." 

"CaU  It  drive,  dedication.  wiU  to  win,  any- 
thing you  like,"  says  Mr.  Nixon,  "Communist 
leaders  have  a  conviction  that  they  should 
win  and  that  they  will  win.  No  risks,  no 
defeats  seem  to  discourage  or  weaken  that 
will  and  It  Is  this  spirit  that  they  pound  Into 
their  people." 

Mr.  Nixon  tells  of  seeing  himdreds  of  So- 
viet billboards  with  the  slogan.  "Work  for 
the  victory  of  communism."  People  in  other 
countries  are  naturally  attracted  to  such  a 
message  because  they  want  to  be  on  the 
winning  side.  Simply  through  conviction 
and  repetition  the  Communists  convince 
them  that  theirs  is  the  winning  side. 

Would  It  be  wrong  for  us  to  emulate  this 
qjlrit?  Of  coiuve  not.  "Tills  vital  dynamic 
drive  has  been  characteristic  of  aU  great 
revolutionary  movements.  Including  our 
own."  says  Mr.  Nixon. 

We  are  not  devoid  at  this  spirit,  at  course. 
But  too  many  Americans  seem  to  think  that 
we  are  running  out  of  steam,  that  our  goal 
should  be  to  hold  our  own,  to  not  take  risks, 
to  welcome  neutralism  In  other  countries. 

Dr.  Charles  Malik  expressed  It  weU  In  one 
sentence:  "Those  who  keep  Insisting  that 
their  civilisation  Is  not  for  export — only  their 
Industrial  products — are  digging  the  grave 
of  their  civilization  and  way  of  life." 

Ova  leaders  must  encourage  our  people  to 
be  Inspired  by  this  great  challenge.  We  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  all  the  worlds  men 
free.  What  a  glorious  and  exciting  goal  to 
seek. 


PURCHASE   OP   ATTITDDE  INDICA- 
TORS FOR  MILITARY  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,   the    Army    has    canceled    another 
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'RETREADS" 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
norlda? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  U.S.  district 
courts  to  hear  and  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims.  This  is  a  bill  the  enact- 
ment of  which  into  law  would  take  a  long 
overdue  step  toward  the  correction  of  an 
injustice  still  suffered  by  a  deserving 
though  relatively  small  group  of  retired 
members  of  our  uniformed  services.  If 
enacted  into  law  it  would  not,  of  itself, 
erase  the  inequity,  but  it  would  open  a 
door,  now  closed,  to  the  restoration  of 
justice  to  this  group.  It  is  unfortunate- 
ly too  late  to  extend  this  benefit  to  all  of 
those  who  were  affected.  Many  of  them 
have,  due  to  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
toll  of  age,  gone  on  to  a  higher  reward. 

The  legislation  would  compensate  offi- 
cers for  the  differences  between  the  re- 
tired pay  provided  under  the  Pay  Read- 
justment Act  of  1942,  and  that  actually 
received  by  them  since  retirement  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Retirement  Equali- 
zation Act  of  1948.  The  Pay  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1942  provided  for  retirement 
pay  of  75  percent  of  rank  and  period  of 
service  for  officers  who  served  in  World 
War  I.  Officers  of  the  regular  service 
have  been  receiving  retirement  pay  on 
that  basis  since  the  passage  of  the  act. 
Comparable  retired  officers  of  the  Re- 
serve components  receive  compensation 
based  on  length  and  type  of  service  but 
in  a  lesser  amount. 

The  group  to  which  I  refer  constitutes 
that  cadre  of  officers  of  the  Second 
World  War  who  served  in  World  War  I, 
who  retained  in  Reserve  status  their 
competence  and  availability  during  the 
long  23-year  period  between  wars,  and 
who  proved  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
provide  urgently  needed  military  leader- 
ship when  their  country  again  called 
them  to  active  duty  in  World  War  n. 
They  are  the  group  caUed,  among  them- 
selves, "Retreads."  They  helped  pro- 
vide the  limited  reserve  of  trained  lead- 
ership available  to  us  when  that  great 
struggle  began.  In  the  long  period  of 
neglect  of  our  fighting  forces  between 
those  wars  the  Regular  Army  officer 
corps  was  down  to  less  than  14,000  in 
number.  A  major  effort  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  to  bring  back  into  service  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  World  War  I 
men.  Their  experience  was  urgently 
needed. 

The  77th  Congress,  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  mounting  war  effort, 
sought  also  to  bring  back  to  active  duty 
that  trained  pool  of  World  War  I  ex- 
perience. By  June  of  1942,  when  the 
Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942  was  en- 
acted into  law,  about  122,000  Reserve 
officers  were  on  active  duty.  In  the  bill 
which  became  law  on  June  16,  1942,  the 
Congress  sought  to  make  more  nearly 
adequate  the  long  neglected  area  of 
military  pay,  and  to  erase  discriminatory 
distinctions  between  the  Regular  and 
Reserve  components  of  the  services.  It 
is  to  this  latter  objective  that  I  direct 
your  attention. 

In  the  1942  Act.  mileage  allowances, 
subsistence,  pay.  and  all  other  areas  of 


pay  and  allowances  were  thoughtfully 
screened,  and  Regulars  and  Reserves 
painstakingly  equated  in  pay.  benefits 
and  privileges.  Among  the  provisions  so 
equated,  paragraph  4  of  section  15  of  the 
act.  the  only  portion  of  the  act  still  in 
effect,  reads  as  follows: 

The  retired  pay  of  any  officer  of  any  of 
the  services  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this 
Act  who  served  in  any  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  November  12,  1918,  hereafter 
retired  under  any  provision  of  law,  shall, 
unless  such  officer  is  entitled  to  retired  pay 
of  a  higher  grade,  be  75  per  centum  of  his 
active  duty  pay  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

Originally  proposed  by  the  Navy  to  ap- 
ply to  its  Regular  and  Reserve  retirees 
under  the  two  1938  naval  retirement 
acts,  it  was  deliberately  expanded  by  the 
conference,  and  by  the  Congress,  to  ap- 
ply to  "any  ofBcer  of  any  of  the  services 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  act."  Those 
seiTices  were  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps.  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 
It  would  seem  virtually  impossible  to 
mlsimderstand  or  misconstrue  the  mean- 
ing of  the  provision  or  the  intent  of 
Congress.  Nonetheless,  it  has  been  mis- 
construed by  the  Court  of  Claims,  not 
once  but  three  times,  by  introducing  be- 
fore the  word  "officer"  the  extraneous 
word  "Regular."  In  other  words,  the 
Court  has  by  Judicial  fiat,  amended  a 
law  of  Congress. 

If  the  terminology  used,  that  of  "any 
officer  of  any  of  the  services,"  refers  only 
to  Regulars,  as  the  decisions  contend, 
then  the  whole  1942  Pay  Readjustment 
Act  becomes  invalid,  for  it  used  the  same 
terminology  in  providing  for  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  all  the  services.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  sponsor  of  the  act  and 
the  conference  committee  members,  it  is 
a  long  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
assume  that  Congress,  in  using  such  a 
term,  was  referring  to  some  14,000  Reg- 
ulars, and  purposely  excluding  from  the 
pay,  allowances  and  other  provisions  of 
the  act  the  more  than  122,000  Reserve 
component  officers  then  on  active  duty. 
The  proposition  is  preposterous. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  submitting  this  bill 
to  open  the  door  to  a  review  of  these 
clearly  erroneous  decisions.  To  assert, 
as  those  decisions  do,  that  in  a  year  of 
intensifying  war  effort  the  Congress 
would  deliberately  discriminate  against 
Reserve  component  officers  who  consti- 
tuted the  vast  majority  of  its  military 
leadership,  is  a  reflection  on  the  patriot- 
ism and  good  sense  of  the  77th  Congress, 
and  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  this 
88th  Congress. 

Obviously,  the  inequity  produced  by 
this  series  of  decisions  calls  for  correc- 
tion. My  bill  is  designed  to  take  the  first 
step  in  such  correction.  I  propose  that 
the  Congress  will  simply  provide  a  legal 
forum  in  the  district  courts  where  mem- 
bers of  this  deserving  and  rapidly  dwin- 
dling group  of  our  Nation's  defenders  in 
two  World  Wars  may  have  their  claims 
heard,  determined  and  a  judgment  ren- 
dered. I  propose  that  this  be  done  in 
courts  in  their  own  areas,  near  their 
homes,  thus  avoiding  the  costs,  the  de- 
lays, and  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
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Court  of  Claims,  a  condition  of  which 
the  chief  Judge  of  that  court  has  himself 
but  recently  complained  to  the  JudicUuy 
Committee  of  this  House. 

A  careful  survey  shows  there  appears 
to  be  about  3.500  surviving  officers  who 
meet  the  terms  of  the  1942  act  and  of 
existing  retirement  laws.  Their  ages 
average  a  little  over  70  years.  Many  of 
these  men  gave  up  a  school  or  college 
career  to  fight  in  the  First  World  War. 
They  maintained  an  active  interest  in  the 
armed  services  in  that  long  dry  spell  be- 
tween wars.  They  gave  up  careers,  busi- 
nesses, professions,  and  some  never  re- 
gained Uiem  when  the  shooting  was  over, 
in  order  to  serve  again  in  World  War  U. 

While  cost  has  no  part  in  a  matter  of 
Justice,  it  is  obvious  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  these  survivors,  their  advanced 
ages,  and  the  passage  of  time,  have  re- 
duced the  eligibles  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber. Moreover,  the  proposed  legislation 
will  not  automatically  provide  any  bene- 
fits, but  will  merely  give  those  so  minded, 
and  especially  those  most  in  need,  a 
forum  in  which  to  present  their  cases. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — this  Congress 
is  the  last  occasion  upon  which  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  render  to  many 
of  these  men  the  justice  long  overdue 
them. 


TO  BECOME  AMERICAN 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  press  and  radio-television  media  we 
read  and  hear  a  great  deal  about  be- 
coming Americans,  being  good  Ameri- 
cans, not  being  "ugly"  Americans,  and 
upholding  American  traditions  and 
ideals.  Of  course,  we  all  want  to  be 
loyal  Americans  and  in  becoming  such 
we  manifest  our  intentions  and  desires 
in  various  ways.  Sometimes  we  become 
so  involved  in  our  individual  ways  of 
proving  that  we  are  good  Americans  that 
we  become  skeptical  and  unsympathetic 
to  those  who  may  follow  different  paths 
in  showing  their  loyalty  and  devotion. 

In  the  July  8,  1963,  issue  of  the  San 
Juan  (PH.)  Star,  Miss  Ursula  Von 
Eckardt,  a  news  columnist,  comments  on 
encouraging  citizens  to  demonstrate 
their  loyalties  through  fiag  waving  as 
being  a  ritual  that  may  enhance  a  sense 
of  belonging  and  promote  an  image,  but 
it  may  be  less  significant  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  United  States  of  America  than 
similar  rituals  in  nations  with  a  differ- 
ent history.  Miss  Von  Eckardt  contends 
there  is  more  to  becoming  an  Amei-ican 
than  flag  waving.    She  writes: 

To  become  an  American  is  to  Join  the  de- 
bate. It  is  to  be  involved,  to  have  an  opin- 
ion, to  Join  a  cause,  and  to  wage  a  campaign. 
It  is  to  insist  on  being  an  individual,  on 
living  by  consent  and  by  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  Miss  Von  Eckardt's 


thought-provoking  column  which  I  urge 
each  to  consult  when  preparing  his  next 
patriotic  address. 
The  column  follows: 

To   Bacom   Aubocux 
(By  Ursula  von  Eckardt) 

Well-meant  exhortations  have  appeared  In 
the  "Letters"  colimin  of  the  Star  encourag- 
ing citizens  to  demonstrate  their  Ameri- 
canism by  celebrating  Independence  Day 
and  by  literally  waving  the  fliM^.  Such 
rituals  may  enhance  a  sense  of  belonging 
and  promote  an  image,  but  they  are  less 
significant  to  the  character  of  the  United 
States  than  similar  rituals  In  nations  with  a 
different  history. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  yet  gratifying 
aspects  of  sharing  an  American  identity  is 
the  realization  that  this  Identification  de- 
mands participation  In  a  process  rather  than 
the  profession  of  a  fixed  dogma  or  a  display 
of  fixed  mores. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  can  be  a  Hindu, 
or  a  Mohammedan,  or  a  Jew,  but  one  can 
only  become  a  Christian.  In  the  same  sense, 
one  cannot  be,  one  can  only  become  an 
American. 

Everyone,  of  the  1st  <*  of  the  15th  gen- 
eration on  this  continent  or  island,  brought 
a  heritage  with  him,  a  heritage  he  has  had 
to  be  wUling  to  modify,  but  has  never  been 
asked  to  abandon. 

The  American  Identity  is  hyphenated: 
one  is  a  Swedish-American,  an  Italian- 
American,  a  Spanish-American,  or  a  Ger- 
man-American. All  are  equally  American, 
yet  each  has  been  entrusted  to  bring  s<Hne- 
tblng  with  him,  the  gift  of  his  past,  as  a 
contribution  to  building  a  new  and  common 
future. 

I  am  baffled  when  I  hear  others  oppose  the 
terms  "American"  and  "Puerto  Rlcan."  To 
deny  one's  own  heritage  in  the  name  of 
America  is  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  great 
experiment  Itself,  the  experiment  of  biUld- 
Ing  a  nation  of  refugees. 

All  those  who  came  freely,  sought  refuge 
from  hunger,  from  persecution,  or  from  a 
sterile  and  stratified  society.  Some  who 
sought  freedom  found  new  forms  ot  op- 
pression. Many  who  prosp>ered  neglected  to 
grant  others  the  benefits  and  liberties  they 
demanded  for  themselves. 

America,  as  Dr.  Morales  Carrion  explained 
so  clearly,  is  the  constant  flux,  the  constant 
Ijecomlng  in  which  yesterday's  oppressed  be- 
come tomorrow's  liberated. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Gov.  George 
Wallace,  Senator  Aiken's  mythical  Mrs. 
Murphy — whose  right  to  discriminate  In  her 
private  Judgment  is  as  American  as  the  right 
of  her  neighbor  not  to  be  discriminated 
against  unjustly — are  all  equally  able  to  cite 
laws,  docxuients,  principles,  and  traditions, 
each  to  defend  hlB  own  position. 

But  in  the  process  which  is  American 
democracy  (and  who  dares  say  that  this  has 
been  tame  and  timid  without  occasional 
upheaval  and  violence?  The  tree  of  liberty, 
said  Thomas  Jefferson,  does  not  grow  unless 
it  is  watered  regularly  by  the  blood  of 
patriots)  the  great  debate  never  stops: 
each  day  sees  new  quarrels  and  new  com- 
promises. 

"As  long  as  the  reason  of  man  continues 
fallible,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  it. 
different  opinions  wUl  be  formed,"  said 
James  Madison.  These  differences  of  opinion, 
nourished  by  a  vast  variety  of  self-interests, 
clash  against  each  other  continuously.  When 
factions  are  deful,  when  laws  and  attitudes 
become  final  and  irrevocable,  then  the  flame 
of  liberty  is  extinguished  and  America  Itself 
is  dead. 

TO  become  an  American  is  to  Join  the 
debate.  It  is  to  be  involved,  to  have  an 
opinion,  to  Join  a  cause,  and  to  wage  a  cam- 


paign. It  Is  to  insist  on  being  an  Individual, 
on  living  by  consent  and  by  commitment. 

"Despair,"  said  James  Baldwin.  "Is  man's 
greatest  sin."  Perhaps.  It  U  surely  the 
one  and  only  antt- American  sentiment. 

Despair  Is  always  a  resistance  to  change; 
a  desperate  clinging  even  to  an  imhappy  past; 
a  rejection  of  the  commitment  to  a  self- 
determining  future.  Despair  Is  refusal  to 
experiment,  the  demand  for  the  tried  and 
true.  Despair  is  to  see  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  laws  of  the  American  past  as  a 
welcome  straitjacket  and  a  blessed  source  of 
labels. 

To  become  an  American  is  to  will  to  create 
the  futxire.  and  therefcve  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  it  and  to  trust  in  it;  to  be  free  to  let 
go  of  the  past. 


LOGAN  (W.  VA.)  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLASS  PROPOSES  DIPLOMATIC 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcMn 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  1963  summer  class  in 
American  history  at  Logan  High  School 
in  Logan.  W.  Va..  have  written  to  me  a 
well-reasoned  letter  with  a  proposal 
which  I  believe  deserves  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  letter  in  the  Record: 

Deab  Congressman:  We  have  a  iHt>posal 
and  without  wasting  any  more  of  your  time, 
here  it  Is. 

We  propose  that  the  Federal  Government 
buUd  a  coUege  comparable  to  West  Point  of 
the  Naval  or  Air  Force  Academies  for  the 
special  training  of  our  diplomatic  corps.  A 
young  man  or  young  women  who  desires  to 
make  a  career  out  of  being  a  diplomat  would 
spend  4  years  at  the  school  and  graduate  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  foreign  relations 
or  international  law  or  global  economics. 
Then  for  postgraduate  work,  the  student 
would  specialize  in  the  language  and  c\is- 
toms  of  some  special  country.  Tills  would 
lead  flnally  to  a  master's  degree  in  Japan  or 
Russia,  or  some  other  foreign  country.  Even 
Ambassadors  and  other  high-ranking  diplo- 
mats who  are  i>olitlcal  appointees  woiild  be 
required  to  spend  6  months  to  a  year  in 
special  study  of  the  country  to  which  they 
have  been  appointed  before  finally  leaving 
for  a  tour  of  duty.  A  speaking  Icnowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they 
have  been  appointed  should  be  required  of 
all  diplomats  to  all  posts  both  great  and 
small.  This  could  be  learned  at  this  special 
school. 

We  are  an  American  history  class  and  our 
study  under  the  direction  of  our  teacher. 
Mr.  Charles  Harris,  has  led  us  to  believe  that 
ovir  diplomats  are  often  poorly  and  haphaz- 
ardly prepared  for  their  work.  We  believe 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  demonstrated  how 
important  it  is  to  send  abroad  men  and 
women  who  are  Interested  in  the  langiiage 
and  customs  of  the  countries  they  help.  Also 
we  believe  that  Russia  has  often  outma- 
neuvered  us  in  other  countries  because  their 
diplomats  were  better  prepared  for  the  Job 
than  ours  were. 

We  believe  no  less  than  a  first  class  diplo- 
matic college  could  properly  train  our  fu- 
ture representatives. 

0\ir  class  feels  very  strongly  about  this 
situation,  and  we  hope  to  get  your  Interest 
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ANALYSIS  OF 
.TION'S         IMMIGRA- 


SBcnoN-: 

ADHONIBTKA' 
TIONBIIX 

ICr.  CKLLEb.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ttiwmlmoHit  ooc  sent  to  addren  the  House 
for  1  minute,  U  >  rerise  and  extend  my  re- 
wuuka,  and  to  1  iiclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request!  of  the  gentleman  from 
IfewYork? 

There  waa  nb  objection. 

Mr.  CBLLES .  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref 
oranee  to  the  i  dministration's  immigra- 
tion MU.  and  dnce  there  wiU  be  wide- 
agnmd  interest  in  its  provisions,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  will  prove  moat  helpful  to 
the  Members  o  have  in  the  Racoaa  at 
this  point  a  s^ction-by-section  analysis 
of  thebilL 

Therefore,  ikr.  I^;>eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Racoas  that 
analyslsat  thttpoint. 

The  SPBAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ofjthe  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  n4  objection. 
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to  the  skilled  ^MdaUsto,  U  given  to 
wnmanrled  sons  and  daughtsra  of  XJ3.  dtl- 
aens.  not  eligible  for  nonquota  status  be- 
caxise they  are  over  21  yean  of  age;  first  call 
on  the  remaining  30  percent,  plus  any  part 
of  the  first  80  percent  not  taken  by  the  first 
two  classes,  to  given  to  qpouaes  and  children 
of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
reaidence;  and  any  portion  remaining  is  is- 
sued to  other  applicants,  with  percentage 
preferencea  to  other  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  resident  aliens,  and  then  to  certain 
classes  of  workers.  Within  each  class,  visas 
are  issued  in  the  order  in  which  applied  for: 
first  come,  first  served,  throughout  the  world. 

To  prevent  disproportionate  benefits  to  the 
nationals  of  any  single  country,  a  maximum 
of  10  percent  of  the  total  authorized  quota 
to  set  on  niunber  of  immigrants  from  any 
quota  area.  However,  thto  limitation  to  not 
applied  If  to  do  ao  would  result  In  reducing 
any  quota  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that 
provided  by  aectlon  1.  Ultimately,  after  6 
years,  the  limitation  applies  to  sll. 

Sxcefttions  to  the  principle  of  allocating 
vlsaa  <m  the  baato  of  time  of  regtotratlon 
within  preference  dassaa  are  provided  to 
deal  with  spedfic  problems.  Thus,  the  bill 
allows  the  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  Immigration  Board  (established  by  sec. 
16) .  to  reatrve  up  to  60  percent  of  the  total 
quota  for  allooatlon  to  qualified  immigrants 
who  could  obtain  visas  imder  the  present 
system  but  not  \inder  the  new  bill  and  whoae 
admission  would  further  the  national  se- 
curity interest  in  maintaining  close  ties  with 
thalr  countries.  The  President  to  also  given 
authority  to  grant  visas  to  such  Immigrants 
without  regard  to  the  10-percent  limit  on 
the  number  of  Inmilgrants  from  any  coun- 
try. 

The  President  may  also  disregard  priority 
of  regtotratlon  within  preference  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  refugees. 

Finally,  It  to  provided  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent reserves,  against  contingencies,  any 
numbers  during  the  year,  but  doea  not  then 
find  them  needed  for  tha  named  purposes, 
they  are  to  be  issued  as  if  not  reserved. 
Similarly,  the  10-percent  limitation  on  the 
number  of  visas  to  be  Issued  to  any  quota 
area  to  removed  where  other  persons  would 
not  be  foreclosed  from  entry  by  its  removal. 

Section  3  amends  section  201(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  which 
presently  limits  the  number  of  visas  Issued 
In  any  sln^e  month  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  Issued  each  year.  The  amendment 
allows  the  Issuance  each  month  of  the  10 
percent  authorized  for  that  month  plus 
any  visas  authorized  but  not  Issued  in  pre- 
vious months. 

Section  4  amends  section  202  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  Asia-Pacific  triangle  provisions, 
which  require  persons  of  Asian  stock  to  be 
attributed  to  quota  areas  not  by  their  place 
of  birth,  but  according  to  their  racial  an- 
ceatry. 

Aitother  amendment  to  section  202  raises 
the  iw<T<<TWMm  allotment  to  colonial  sub- 
quotaa  of  dependent  countries,  thus  preserv- 
ing their  present  equality  with  Independent 
mlnlmimi-quata  areas. 

Section  6  repeato  section  207  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  which  pre- 
vents the  issiiance  of  visas  in  lieu  of  those 
Issued  but  not  actually  used,  or  later  found 
to  be  Improperly  issued. 

Substituted  for  section  207  to  a  specific 
command  that  nonquota  immigrants  shall 
not  preempt  visas  which  would  otherwise 
be  Issued  to  quota  Immigrants. 

Section  6  amends  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of 
tha  ImmlgratlDn  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
grants  nonquota  statue  to  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  citizens,  to  extend  nonquota 
status^  to  parents  of  VS.  citizens  as  well. 

Sectkm  7  amends  section  101(a)  (27)  (C) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 


extend  nonquota  status  to  all  natives  of  In- 
dependent Western  Hemisphere  eountriea. 

Section  8  »»«««««*  section  30S(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  which 
establishes  preferences  for  Immigrants  with 
special  Bkllto  and  relatlvaa  of  VB.  citizens 
and  resident  allena. 

Subsection  (a)  relaxes  the  test  for  the  first 
preference  accorded  to  persons  of  high  edu- 
cation, technical  training,  specialized  ex- 
perience, or  exceptional  ability.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  such  persons  are  granted  preferred 
status  only  If  their  services  are  needed 
urgently  in  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment allows  their  admission  if  their  serv- 
ices would  be  especially  advantageous  to  the 
United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  eliminatea  the  second  pref- 
erence for  parents  of  American  citizens,  now 
accorded  nonquota  status  by  section  6. 

Subeectlon  (c)  grants  a  fourth  preference, 
up  to  60  percent  of  numbera  not  issued  to 
the  first  three  preferences,  to  parents  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. It  also  grants  a  subsidiary  preference 
to  qualified  quota  Immigrants  capable  of 
filling  particular  labor  shortages  in  the 
United  States.  Under  present  law,  if  an 
Immigrant  does  not  meet  the  standards  of 
the  skilled  spedaltot  category,  he  to  not  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  Immigrant  even  though 
he  may  anawer  a  definite  need  in  the  United 
Statea  which  the  other  immigrant  does  not. 
The  amendment  allows  to  persons  filling  such 
a  definite  need  a  preference  of  60  percent  of 
visas  remaining  after  all  family  preferences 
have  been  satisfied  or  exhausted. 

Section  9  amends  section  204  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  which  estab- 
Ushes  the  procedure  for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  preferred  status  under  section 
203. 

Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  provide  for 
the  filing  of  petitions,  on  behalf  of  the 
wcx-kers  granted  preference  by  secuon  8,  by 
the  persons  who  will  employ  them  to  fill  the 
special  needs.  Paragraph  (1)  provides  for 
approval  of  these  petitions  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  paragraph  (2)  requtrea  that 
he  consult  with  the  Immigration  Board  and 
interested  departments  of  Government  before 
granting  preference  to  theae  workers  with 
lesser  sklUs. 

Paragraph  (4)  allows  the  Attorney  General 
to  grant  preferred  status  to  highly  skilled 
Immigrants  upon  aflldavlt  of  the  Immigrant, 
supported  by  such  other  documentary  evi- 
dence as  the  Attorney  General  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  Attorney  General  to  directed  to 
ascertain  from  the  Immigration  Board 
(which  consults  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  studies  such  problems  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  inmilgrants)  that  emploirment  op- 
portunities exist  in  the  immigrant's  special 
field. 

Section  10  amends  section  206(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  providing 
for  petitions  to  establish  the  right  to  pre- 
ferred status  as  a  relative  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
or  lawfully  resident  alien,  to  conform  to  the 
sutwtantive  changes  made  by  section  8. 

Section  11  amends  the  fair  share  refugee 
law  (PubUc  Law  86-648).  Presently,  that 
law  allows  the  entry  only  of  refugees  within 
the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  The  provtolon 
retoting  to  the  United  Nations  mandate  is 
stricken  out. 

In  addition,  subsection  (b)  repeals  the 
fair -share  law's  special  provtolon  for  600  dif- 
ficult to  resettle  refugees;  these  have  all 
been  settled  and  the  authority  to  Aow  un- 
necessary. 

Section  12  amends  the  definition  of  refu- 
gee appllcabte  in  the  admlntotration  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-648  to  allow  the  admission  of 
refugaca  ftom  north  Africa  generally,  and 
Algeria  particiilarly,  who  are  unable  to  re- 
turn to  their  eoimtriee  because  of  their 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinions. 
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Section  13  grants  discretionary  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  specify  the  time 
and  maimer  at  payment  of  the  faaa  for  visa 
applications  and  Issuancea  set  by  aaotlon  281 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Section  381  to  further  amended  to  equallae 
the  vlaa  fees  paid  by  all  immlgranta;  at 
present,  nonquota  or  preference  applicants 
must  pay  $10  more  than  persons  not  entitled 
to  priority. 

Section  14  wotild  allow  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  terminate  the  regtotrations  of  im- 
mlgranta who  had  prevloxisly  declined  a  visa. 
Section  16  amends  subeections  (a)  (4)  and 
(g)  of  secUon  212  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  allow  the  entry  of  certain 
mentally  afflicted  persons. 

Hie  amendment  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral discretionary  authority  to  admit  such 
persons  who  we  the  spouses,  children,  <x 
parenta  of  citizens,  resident  aliens,  or  hold- 
ers of  immigrant  visas.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  constiltation  with  the  Sxirgeon 
General  of  the  VS.  Public  Health  Service, 
would  prescribe  the  controls  and  conditions 
on  entry,  such  as  the  giving  of  a  bond  to 
insure  continued  family  support,  as  would 
be  appropriate  in  each  case. 

The  exclusion  of  epileptics  to  removed 
entirely. 

Section  16  establishes  the  Immigration 
Board.  The  Board  to  compoaed  of  seven 
members.  Two  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  two  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  three,  including  the  Chairman, 
by  the  President.  Members  not  otherwise  In 
Government  service  are  paid  on  a  per  diem 
basto  for  actual  time  spent  in  the  work  of 
the  Board. 

The  Board's  duties  are  to  study,  and 
consult  with,  appropriate  Government  de- 
partments on  all  facets  of  immigration  pol- 
icy: to  recommend  to  the  President  whether 
to  reserve  quota  numbers  in  the  national 
interest  imder  section  2;  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Attorney  General  criteria  for  admto- 
sion  under  the  occupational  preferences  of 
section  8. 

Section  17  grants  consular  officers  discre- 
tionary authority  to  req\ilre  bonds  Insuring 
that  certain  nonimmigrants  will  depart  vd- 
imtarily  from  the  United  States  when  re- 
quired. 

A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONORABLE 
ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  ]  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
13.  1963,  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  MuLm], 
was  honored  by  the  award  of  a  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  by  Yeshiva  University  at 
its  32d  annual  commencement  exercises. 

His  presentation  to  the  president  of 
the  university.  Dr.  Samuel  Belkin,  was 
enhanced  by  the  beautiful  tribute  paid  to 
him  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lookstein. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
coUeagues.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  lliomas  Jefferson  once  ex- 
tolled the  study  of  the  law  in  theae  words: 
"It  qualifies  a  man  to  be  useful  to  himself, 
to  hto  neighbors,  and  to  the  public." 

Congressman  Abbahaic  J.  Mxn.Txa  exem- 
plifies admirably  this  Jeffersonlan  doctrine. 
The  law  can  be  a  profession.  It  may  be,  to 
borrow  a  Taimudlc  metaphor,  "a  spade  to 
dig  with."    It  can  become  a  ladder  leading 
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toward  the  gratification  of  personal  ambi- 
tions. 

Such  unworthy  attitudes  Justify  the  ob- 
swvaticHi  of  Lord  Halifax  that  "if  the  towa 
could  speak  for  thamselves,  they  would  com- 
plain of  lawyers  in  the  first  place.''  No 
such  cconplsint  can  be  regtotered  against  the 
eminent  Congressman  frcun  Brooklyn  who 
to  now  completing  hto  ninth  term  as  an  out- 
standing Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. For  him,  the  law  was  an  In- 
strument of  service,  a  vehicle  for  personal 
fulfillment,  and  a  medium  tor  the  achieve- 
ment of  public  welfare. 

Hto  record  from  hto  earliest  youth  will  am- 
ply support  thto  appraisal  of  the  man  and 
hto  work.  He  obtained  hto  general  and  legal 
education  the  hard  way — ^working  by  day 
and  studying  at  night.  After  admission  to 
the  bar  he  labored,  as  all  must,  to  establish 
a  rewarding  career. 

But  there  was  always  time  for  the  indi- 
vidual in  need  of  guidance  and  the  commu- 
nity in  search  of  leadership.  These  qualities 
won  him  wide  esteem  in  county,  country,  and 
even  in  Israel,  the  ancestral  homeland  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

In  the  House  of  Bepresentativea  he  was  an 
articulate  spokesman  for  every  form  of  lib- 
eral legtolation.  Civil  liberties  found  in  him 
a  fearless  champion.  The  homeless  and  the 
driven  knew  him  as  a  friend  who  sponsored 
immigration  laws  constotent  with  the  tra- 
ditional hospitality  of  America.  The  bigot 
and  reactionary  knesr^him  as  a  foe.  The 
liberal  and  progressive  cherished  him  as  a 
colleague. 

Mr.  President,  an  ancient  Greek  once  ob- 
served that:  "The  good  have  no  need  of  an 
advocate."  Not  so  in  these  days  of  perplexity 
and  confusion.  It  to  the  good  and  the 
righteous  that  need  good  and  righteotis  ad- 
vocates.   Such  a  one  to  before  you. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  present  Congress- 
man AsEAHAic  J.  UovtEM,  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa. 


A  FEATHERBED  SOLUTION 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marlcs,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  Impending  rail- 
road strike  is  the  subject  of  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
23, 1963.  The  President  is  accused  of  lack 
of  courage  to  face  up  to  the  real  problem, 
the  continuation  of  featherbedding.  The 
President  refuses  to  take  action,  and 
Imuckled  under  to  union  demands,  the 
article  points  out  As  a  result  the  finan- 
cial burden  will  be  passed  on  to  the  peo- 
ple and  business  in  higher  rates  for 
transportation  and  in  higher  taxes  to 
pay  for  all  the  Federal  aids  to  the 
workers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  FxATBxaaxo  Solutiom 

The  authw  of  "Profiles  In  Courage"  has 
run  away  from  a  tough  decision  to  embrace 
a  politically  easy  one. 

Once  again  the  White  House  has  knuckled 
under  to  the  unions'  intransigenoa  on  the 
railroads.  The  President's  atmoimcement 
that  he  will  seek  legislation  referring  the  4- 
year-old  dtopute  over  featherbedding  to  the 
Interatato  C(»nmarea  Oommlsslon  would 
poatpone  Indafinltaly— and  parhapa  forever— 


the  elimination  of  tinnaadad  train  jobs  that 
push  the  carriers  a  half -billion  doUara  eloeer 
to  bankruptcy  every  year.  Ha  leaves  Con- 
gress the  alternative  of  doing  nothing  and 
thereby  accepting  tha  InevltablUty  of  a 
nationwide  strike. 

The  ICC  has  no  special  competence  In  thto 
field.  Ite  members  cannot  be  expected  to  ap- 
praise the  incredibly  complex  Issues  of  work 
rules  and  manning  practicea  with  anything 
like  the  expertness  of  the  able  Presidential 
Commission  that  submitted  ite  recommenda- 
tions for  squeezing  out  manpower  waate 
nearly  18  months  ago.  Prealdant  Kennedy 
made  that  report  an  exeretoe  In  futility  by 
walking  away  from  it  on  the  very  day  it  was 
presented.  He  knew  the  unions  would  reject 
it. 

Since  then  the  railroads  have  said  "yes" 
and  the  teotherhoods  have  said  "no"  both  to 
the  peace  plan  put  forward  by  a  Prealden- 
tial  emergency  board  under  tha  BaUway 
Labor  Act  and  to  the  supplementary  settle- 
ment formula  suggeated  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirts.  Now,  faced  with  the  cboloe, be- 
tween a  national  rail  atrlke  and  tha  neocMlty 
for  forcing  a  showdown  throu|^  legislation, 
I>re6ldent  Kennedy  retreata  into  another 
time- wasting  study  under  circumstancea 
which  give  tha  unions  every  enoouragament 
for  continuing  to  veto  the  aoonomiea  eaaen- 
tial  both  for  the  railroads  and  for  the  Job 
sacxulty  of  those  workers  whose  Jobs  are 
genuinely  needed. 

The  employers  are  confronted  with  the 
proqiect  of  a  2-year  wait  before  they  can 
hope  to  reap  any  of  the  savings  permitted 
by  technological  change,  with  no  real  laa- 
mm.  for  belief  that  the  same  political  oon- 
alderations  that  dictated  the  Piaaldant's  de- 
cision will  not  again  fruatrate  any  baalc 
change  in  their  <archalo  work  rulea.  Mr. 
Kennedy  even  hlnta  that  the  ooat  can  be 
lifted  from  their  pocketbooks  by  the  usual 
expedient  of  passing  it  to  tha  puUle  In 
higher  ratea.  Tha  parallel  announcement 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  will  appoint  a  Prea- 
idential  commission  on  the  general  problems 
of  automation  could  not  be  more  ill-timed. 
The  i»«cedent  ha  to  aatting  in  the  railroads 
to  boimd  to  undermine  public  confidence  In 
the  new  body  even  before  it  begins  work. 

The  inescapable  leason  of  the  entire  ex- 
perience to  that  Congress  must  give  priority 
attention  to  a  reamiraisal  of  all  oar  legal 
safeguards  against  emergency  strikes  and  the 
abuse  at  union  power.  Waiting  for  the 
cristo  always  leads  to  poUtlcal  evaalona  that 
may  prove  aa  damaging  in  their  end  effecto 
as  tha  strikaa  they  ware  designed  to  avert. 
President  Kennedy  has  taken  the  easy  way 
out,  and  a  way  that  can  only  do  harm  to 
the  coimtry,  the  railroads  and,  in  the  long 
run,  to  labor  as  well. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  the 
President  failing  to  solve  a  problem; 
more  than  this,  refusing  even  to  face  up 
to  reality.  The  President's  message  can- 
not stand  scrutiny  by  any  test  of  logic. 
Neither  management  nor  labor  will  ap- 
prove this.  Nor  will  the  people  as  they 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons.  Perhaps  this 
statement  will  be  the  catalyst  to  awaken 
the  people  to  the  stark  re^ty  of  today's 
Incompetency  In  the  White  House. 


EXECUTIVE  VIOLATES  FOREIGN  AID 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laiu]  is  recognlaed  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  aome  aig- 
nUlcant  data  has  come  to  my  attention 
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July  23 


vbkh  dKaiM  te  1m  oaose  of  deep  oon 


■ofConsren.    Tbe 
aMMtraitty  to  tat  vlola- 

I  oaatftimd  In  Pub- 

^  ^^^-*^'  tbeForelcn  Aid  Apixro- 
IHtettooe  Act  of  wSS. 

Several  eountaes  that  recelred  aid 
from  the  Utiited  E  tates  In  fiscal  year  IMS 
have  ta  turn  earr  ad  on  trade  with  Com- 
BBttatot  Cuba.  Ai  >  a  monber  of  the  Ap- 
pvoprlatlona  Oon  mittee  of  the  Houae.  I 
beeame  v«nr  tate:  eated  In  the  facts  sur- 
remdlnr  thto  ap  wrent  vlolatkm  of  the 
Vordgn  Aid  App  ttprlatlons  Act.  After 
taresttcatlon.  sone  hl^ily  interesting 
facts  emerged: 

In  calfpiffihr  yiar  1962.  37  countries 
whoae  trade  with  Cuba  amounted  to  over 
$2ailllloD  reoeiveil  economic  and/or  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  United  Stetes. 

m  the  first  hal  of  fiscal  year  1M3  AID 
expendNures  to  heee  countries  totaled 
$M5  J  mlUiafn. 

Tliroagh  icarc  i  9.  1963.  military  ex- 
penditures to  tbi  se  countries  amounted 
to  $331.7  million. 

At  the  eooeluri  m  of  my  remarks,  I  will 
Imert  a  table  wtieh  breaks  down  in  the 
latest  available  flkmres  the  amoont  of  aid 
each  one  of  thesi  countries  has  received 
from  the  TTnitet  States  in  fiscal  year 
1963. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  i  i  every  one  of  these  27 
caaea  UB.  aid  ku  been  granted.  The 
availabie  fiieU  t  Mtlcate  that  the  exten- 
sion at  sueh  aid  Is  a  dlreet  vlfdatkm  at 
certain  restrtetlc  ns  contained  in  Public 
Law  87-872. 

The  fact  that  he  executive  branch  of 
the  Ctovemment  to  aware  of  the  restrlo- 
toipoaed  fag  PubUe  Law  87-672  was 
sbmidantar  dear  as  long  ago  as 


January  13, 1963 


Both  the  United  Press 

and  the  Associated  Press  on  ttiat  date 
issued  stories  in  Heating  that  the  State 
Department  had  warned  countries  whose 
shipa  go  to  Cab  I  that  they  risk  losing 


Amrrican  aid. 
atoqr: 


»D«p«rttxent 


A  Slat* 

SaaPu  -  . 

bav*  lM«n  oaav«yffi 
•Ign  aid  law 
M  tbm  apokMiBui 
cut  off  to  coaBM' 
to  Cute." 


I  quote  from  the  AP 


oBcMT,  Jowpli  W. 

that  tike  warning* 

tak  Una  wtth  the  new  f or- 

^        mtUdbmA  a  provlM. 

pot  It.  ttet  "aid  «ten  be 

whose  ships  carry  goods 


conduiion  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
nchide  the  AP  and  UP 


At  the 
Speaker,  I  will 
articles  In  the  Ricoas. 

Ifr.  Gpeaker,  ihe  AP  story  goes  on  to 
declare: 


autharlUas  made  idaln 

out  the  law  by  persuading 

to  divert  their  vessels 

rather  than  Imposing  the 


State  Department 
they  hope  to  earr: 
aid-receiving  nac  cms 
fttxn  Oabaa  porti , 
BO-ald  penalty. 

The  facts  faiiUeate  that  27  of  these 
countries  were  not  so  persuaded.  Yet, 
XJB.  aid  continu  es  to  be  supplied.  I  find 
It  dlfOcult  to  re*  oncile  thto  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  la^  r  as  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  tn  o  restriction  that  myply 
to  tmfie  with  Oftta.  One  such  restrletlfm 
flatly  bans  any  UjB.  aid  to  a  "country 
which  permits  i  ny  ships  under  its  regto- 
tcy  to  carry  to  <  liba  petroleum"  and  cer- 
tain ottier  good4  of  a  military  or  strategic 
character. 


In  the  first  6  months  of  1963.  tankers 
from  the  Umted  Kingdom,  Greece.  Italy, 
and  Norway  have  traveled  to  Cuba.  The 
piofifltons  of  the  law  are  dear  in  thto 
case.  The  Executtve  to  given  no  discre- 
tionary authority.  Under  the  law.  VS. 
aid  must  be  denied  to  those  countries. 

Has  it  been  denied? 

As  of  March  9. 1963.  the  United  King- 
dom received  $6J  million  in  UJ3.  mili- 
tary aid. 

As  of  December  31.  1962.  Greece  re- 
ceived $7.5  million  in  economic  aid  and 
$89.5  million  in  nxUitary  aid  through 
March  9.  1963. 

As  of  March  9,  1963.  Italy  received 
$87,000  and  Norway  $41.2  million  in  U.S. 
military  aid. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execuUve 
branch  chose  to  ignore  that  particular 
provision  of  the  law.  Apparently,  the 
Executive's  commitment  to  enforce  the 
law  of  the  land  is  not  an  across-the- 
board  commitment;  it  appears  to  be  se- 
Icc^tvc 

That  phrase  "law  of  the  land"  has  seen 
a  lot  of  usage  in  recent  years.  In  most 
discussions,  however,  it  is  used  to  de- 
cribe  the  outcome  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. What  to  usually  forgotten,  or 
at  least  ignored,  to  that  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
become  in  every  case  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Constitution  to  clear  on  this  point. 
It  states: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  b«  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof  •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  declares: 
All  legislative  powers  hM^in  granted  shall 

be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  to  no  discretionary 
power  here.  Tlie  Constitution  does  not 
vest  in  the  President  the  authority  to 
review  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
decide  which  provisions  are  worthy  of 
enforcement,  which  not.  It  does  not  give 
the  executive  branch  Of  thto  Government 
a  working  item  veto  so  that  each  law 
can  be  bent  to  hto  own  idea  of  what  to 
m  the  best  mterests  of  thto  country. 
Thto  to  a  government  of  laws,  not  a  gov- 
ernment of  men. 

For  Ccmgress  to  permit  any  individual 
to  exercise  a  discretionary  authority 
when  such  discretion  to  not  provided  by 
law  means  that  Congress  to  abandoning 
its  prerogatives.  There  was  aXime  when 
a  Representative  or  a  Senator  was  first 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  second,  a 
member  of  hto  party.  Hto  first  loyalty 
was  to  the  institution  of  Congress;  then 
came  hto  commitments  to  partisan  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  thto 
Congress — Republican  or  Democrat,  lib- 
eral or  conservative — should  be  on  hto 
feet  denouncing  the  President's  refusal 
to  implement  thto  particular  provision  of 
Public  Law  87-872.  The  President  has 
demonstrated  hto  eagerness  to  apply  the 
so-called  law  of  the  land  as  it  to  defined 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Each  Member 
of  Congress  should  remind  the  President 
that  equal  vigor  should  be  applied  to  the 


implementation  of  the  law  of  the  land 
as  it  to  fn^rt*^  by  the  Congress.  After 
all.  there  to  some  controversy  in  the  land 
as  to  whether  Supreme  Court  decisions 
become  the  law  of  the  tond  or  the  law 
only  of  a  particular  case.  There  to  no 
controversy,  however,  over  the  stat\is  of 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  They  are  the  law  of 
the  land. 

In  the  second  restriction  that  I4>plies 
to  trade  with  Cuba,  economic  aid  to 
denied  to  any  country  which  selto.  fur- 
nishes, or  permits  any  ships  under  its 
regtotry  to  carry  items  of  economic  as- 
stotance  to  Cuba  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  withholding  of  such 
asstotanoe  would  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional mterest  and  reports  such  determi- 
nation to  the  Foreign  Relations  said  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. , 

Thto  provision.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  con- 
tain a  certain  discretionary  authority. 
But  if  the  executive  branch  decides  to 
exercise  that  discretion,  the  tow  again 
to  very  clear  on  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Certain  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  must  be  informed 
by  the  President  of  hto  dectoion. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  seen  fit  to  violate  thto 
provtoion  of  the  law  as  well.  An  inquiry 
was  made  of  the  staffs  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Approprtotions  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Thto  In- 
quiry disclosed  that  the  President  had 
not  submitted  the  required  certification. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should  de- 
mand that  the  executive  branch  explain 
its  failure  to  comply  with  the  provtelons 
of  Public  Law  87-872.  Whether  an  in- 
dividual Member  of  Congress  supported 
or  opposed  a  particular  bill,  once  that 
bill  has  been  passed  by  a  majority  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  I»resident,  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  support  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  that 
Uw.  To  do  otherwtoe  to  to  renounce  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected. 

Executive  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  concern  to  every  Member  of 
Congress.  In  effect,  it  represents  a 
frontal  assault  not  only  on  the  Institu- 
tion of  Congress  itself  but  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress as  welL  Every  Member  should  be 
that  Jealous  of  hto  prerogatives  that  he 
will  not  tolerate  such  a  bald-faced  re- 
fusal by  the  Executive  to  admintoter  the 
tows  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  dated  July  18.  1963,  hi  which  hto 
attention  to  called  to  the  facts  set  forth 
in  thto  statement  and  requesting  him  to 
inittote  an  mvestlgation  of  the  executive 
branch's  admintotration  of  thto  tow. 
The  letter  follows: 

July  18,  1983. 
Hon.  JossPH  Camfbbx. 
Comptroller  Otneral  of  the  United  States, 
Oeneral  Accounting  OJflee, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dbae  lia.  CucrBLL:   Public  Law  87-872, 
which  U  the  Foreign  Aid  ApiM-oprlatlons  Act 
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of  1963.  contains  among  others  the  following 
two  provisions: 

"Sac  107.  (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  country  which  sells,  fumldies, 
or  permlU  any  ships  under  Its  registry  to 
carry  to  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  Is  governed  by 
the  Castro  regime,  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981,  as  amended,  any  arms,  am- 
mxinltlon.  Implements  ot  war,  atomic  enogy 
materials,  or  any  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, such  as  pMroleum.  transportation  ma- 
terials of  strategic  value,  and  Items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  In  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Im- 
plements of  war.  contained  on  the  list  main- 
tained by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  title 
I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended. 

"(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  country  which  sells,  furnishes, 
or  permits  any  ships  under  Its  registry  to 
carry  items  of  economic  assistance  to  Cuba 
so  long  as  It  Is  governed  by  the  Castro  re- 
gime, imder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  withholding  of  such  assist- 
ance would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Interests  and  reports  sxich  determination  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Reports  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  within  seven 
days  of  submission  to  the  committees  and 
shall  contain  a  statement  by  the  President 
of  the  reasons  for  such  determination." 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  appar- 
ently has  violated  both  of  these  provisions 
In  a  niunber  of  Instances.  Section  107(a) 
of  Public  Law  87-873  provides  that  no  U.S. 
aid  shall  be  extended  to  any  country  whose 
ships  provide  petroleum  and/or  other  stra- 
tegic or  miUUry  goods  to  Cuba.  My  infm-- 
matlon  is  that  tankers  from  the  Dnited 
Kingdom,  Italy.  Norway,  and  Greece  have 
traveled  to  Cuba  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1963.  According  to  the  "Operations  Report." 
AID  and  the  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  April-June  1963, 
these  coxmtrles  continue  to  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  This  i4>pears 
to  be  In  violation  of  section  107(a)  of  Public 
Law  87-872. 

Section  107(b)  of  Public  Law  87-872  pro- 
hibits n.S.  aid  to  coimtrles  whose  ships 
furnish  econcnnlc  aid  to  Cuba.  There  Is. 
however,  a  certain  discretionary  authority 
afforded  the  Executive.  But,  if  this  discre- 
tion Is  exercised,  the  law  Is  explicit  In  its 
requirement  that  the  President  Inform  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congiess. 

Inquiries  made  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Appropriations  Conunittees  of  the  House  of 
Representattves  disclosed  that  the  President 
has  not  made  the  required  certification. 

Certain  newspaper  accounts  dated  Jan- 
uary 12.  196S,  disclose  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment warned  those  countries  concerned  that 
XJB.  aid  would  be  withdrawn  If  th^r  trade 
with  Cuba  did  not  cease.  I  enclose  for  your 
Information  copies  of  two  of  the  cited  newa- 
pi^MT  articles.  Also  enclosed  Is  a  list  ot  27 
ooxmtriee  whose  trade  with  Cuba  exceeded 
$2  million  In  calendar  year  1002.  which 
countries  continue  to  receive  aid  from  tha 
United  States.  The  amount  of  UB.  aid  ex- 
tended to  each  of  these  27  countries  is  In- 
dxuled  In  the  table. 

It  U  requested  that  your  office  Investigate 
the  facts  concerning  this  Information  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-872  cited  above  have  In  fact 
been  violated  by  the  executive  bran^. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards, I  am. 

aincsrely  yours, 

MfeLvnr  R.  Labo. 
Jfember  of  Congrest. 


BCr.  Speaker,  the  materiato  to  which  I 
have  referred  follow : 
Aid   to  countries  wfiose  trade  toith   Cuba 

amounted  to  over  $2fi00.900  *n  calendar 

yemr 1992 


Country 

▲IDcran- 
mitments, 
fiscal  year 

tfaroogh 

Dec.  3. 

1902 

AID  ex- 
penditures 
fiscal  year 

1963 

through 

Dec.  31. 

1982 

Military 
aid. 

1963 

throned 

Mar.  9, 

1963 

Japan 

$171,000 

United  King. 
dom»... 

$6,200,000 

Moroccx) 

$315,000 
41,000^000 

22.000,000 
4,400,000 

United  Arab 

Republic 

Canada 

Netherlands 

7',wo,m 

•mn  nm 

West  Germany... 

38,000 

Spain „ 

5  700  000       ^^  '■'^  '^'^ 

Chile 

1.000,000 

30,800.000 

774,000 

36,700,000 

Indis 

146,800,000 
S,  600, 000 

60,000.000 

Tunisia 

Sweden 

France 

4,'666,'6o6 

18,800,000 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Finland 

...        ..... 

Yugoslavia. 

Belgium 

00.000 

14,700.000 

4r7od,'oo5 

Lnxembonrf; 

60,000 

British  Qoiana... 

307.000 

110.000 

1,000,000 

221.000 
314.000 
647,000 

8>Tia 

(.000 

Uruguay 

Norway" 

41,200,000 

Poland 

304.000 

Italy  1 

37,400,000 

87,000 

89,500.000 

Lebanon 

Greece  1 

OOiOOO 

820,000 
7.900,000 

Total 

34,400,000 

245,900,000 

231,700.000 

I  Denotes  tankers  as  weD. 

Note.— David  BeU  informed  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  as  of  June  30,  1963,  tliere  would 
be  an  estimated  unexpeoded  balance  in  the  AID  pipeline 
to  Poland  of  $2,400,000  and  to  Yugoslavia  of  $lR,e0Q.00O. 
The  grants  are  almost  entirely  for  teduical  assistance- 
related  top  projects  now  oaderway  and  being  paid  out 
as  the  project  Is  completed. 

Sources:  AID  commitments  and  expenditures  from 
Operations  Report,  AID.  date  as  of  Dec  31 ,  1962.  M 111- 
tary  aid  figures  tnm  bearings  before  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 
April-June  1063. 

Unitxd  Statxs  Rsvsals  Cuba  I^aok  Csack- 
DOWK — CouNTHixs  Waxmsd  Am  Wnj.  Halt 
Unless  Shippzno  Is  Sroppxu 

(By  Donald  ICay) 

Washxnctom.  January  11. — ^A  ntunber  of 
free  world  nations  have  been  warned  they 
face  the  loss  of  U.S.  aid  If  their  ships  con- 
tinue to  trade  with  Cuba  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  Friday. 

A  spokesman  said  the  crackdown  would  be 
required  tmder  a  provision  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  passed  by  Congress  last  session. 

He  declined  to  list  the  countries  warned 
but  said  the  notifications  had  been  served 
over  the  last  2  months. 

BEPOST  TO  SKNATOSS 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  Cuban  shipping  sltuatloa 
when  he  briefed  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  at  a  closed-door  sesskm  Friday 
morning. 

Committee  Chairman  J.  WnjjAV  Fdl- 
BBWHT.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  reported  that 
Rusk  seemed  encouraged  by  the  response  of 
many  nations  to  UjS.  efforto  to  discourage 
shipping  to  the  Fidel  Castro  regime.  Rusk 
observed  however,  that  some  of  the  tosshIs 
engaged  In  the  Ctiban  trade  were  under 
long-term  charters  and  not  under  firm  eon- 
trol  of  their  governments. 

At  the  Ix-ieflng,  Rusk  also  made  these 
points  on  Cuba: 

The  United  States  U  detennlned  to  pro- 
tect the  Western  Hemlqdiere  from  any  ovwt 
or  subversive  Invasion  by  Castro  foross.  He 
declined  to  go  Into  detail. 

Hie  administration  Is  confident  that  aU 
Soviet  offensive  weapons  such  as  missUss  ^nd 


btxnbers  have  been  withdrawn  fkom  Cuba 
de^>lta  contrary  reporta  from  sooie  Castro 
refugees. 

The  United  States  has  made  no  commit- 
ment against  a  Cuban  Invaslcm.  The  pros- 
pect of  such  a  pledge  went  down  the  drain 
when  no  on-the-spot  Inspection  of  missile 
sites  In  Cuba  was  allowed  by  Castro.  Rusk 
observed  that  had  the  pledge  been  made  It 
woiUd  have  applied  only  to  the  Immediate 
situation  and  would  not  have  disrupted  VA. 
treaty  obligations  in  Latin  America. 

CUBAK  TxAox  Pebzls  Am.  Unttb)  States 
Waxits  Nations 

The  United  States  Is  cautioning  coxmtrles 
whose  ships  go  to  Cuba  that  they  risk  losing 
American  aid. 

A  State  Department  i»-es8  officer,  Joseph 
W.  Reap,  disclosed  yesterday  that  the  warn- 
ings have  been  conveyed  In  line  with  the 
new  foreign  aid  law.  Congress  attached  a 
proviso,  as  the  qwkesman  put  It,  that  "aid 
shall  be  cut  off  to  countries  whose  ships 
carry  goods  to  Cuba." 

State  Department  authc«1tles  made  plain 
they  hope  to  carry  out  the  law  by  persuading 
ald-recelving  nations  to  divert  their  vessels 
from  Cuban  porta  rather  than  Imposing  the 
no-aid  penalty.  They  said  tmpnrf»£  ,u^  ^ 
heavy  penalty  eould  damage  tha  vlotattng 
country  unduly  and  Impair  free  world 
security. 

Mr.  Reap  declined  to  name  the  countries 
with  which  the  United  Stetes  has  been  nego- 
tiating to  end  the  Cuba  shipping. 

Most  non-Communist  nations  plus  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  get  VB.  aid.  A  number 
like  Great  Britain.  Norway,  and  Oreeoe,  have 
large  maritime  fleets.  Some  maritime  na- 
tions including  Panama,  Liberia.  West  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  bar  their  vessels  from 
Cuban  porta. 

State  Department  authorities  said  increas- 
ing cooperation  has  been  forthcoming  from 
other  non-Oommnnlst  countries  and  that 
Cuba's  trade  patterns  shows  a  dwindling 
ntmibsr  of  non-Communist  ships. 

The  Congress-imposed  restrlcttan  Is  apart 
from  a  series  of  shii^rtng  regulatlana  which 
Preeldent  Kennedy  has  said  he  wlU  issue  as 
part  of  his  drive  to  isolate  the  Red  regime 
of  Fidel  Castro.  Informanta  said  they  now 
expect  these  long-delayed  regulations  will  be 
issued  next  week. 


A  NICE  ROUND  BILLION  DOLLARS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  prerioua  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pellt]  to  recognised  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  a  newqwper  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trtot  DubUahed  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
BillioQ  Is  a  Nice  Round  Sum."  it  had  to 
do  with  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara's  cost-reduction  program  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  The  newq;>aper  said 
that  for  a  man  of  McNamara'a  praetokm 
with  flgiures,  he  used  a  well-rounded  sum 
of  $1  billion  because  it  made  a  good 

As  for  me,  Mr.  Qpeaka.  I  am  all  for 
more  headlines  like  that,  especially  if 
they  are  true.  Airthermore,  I  think 
the  taxpajtfs  of  the  country  shoiM  and 
would  apptoud  any  such  rare  inatrnw^^n 
of  cutting  goyemmoit  costs  and  per- 
hi4w  eapedally  If  the  figure  waa  not 
quite  so  round.  Instead  I  would  rwhiee 
the  amount  at  any  aueh  saving  so  each 
citizen  could  apply  ttie  flgura  to  htesdf . 
I  gave  an  ezampto  c€  what  thto  aasM  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Honae  of  Rflpnwntetivw 
not  long  ago;  I  showed  that  $1  bilUaa 
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rtyntmsatM  an  a  rerace  $31.66  for  each  of 
tlM  46 J  milltoij  famines  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Of  eourae,  tikis  $21.66  saving  ts  not 
going  to  mean  much  to  one  of  the  4.8 
million  who  unfortunately  are  jobless 
today.  The  un<  mployed  have  other  and 
-more  serious  iMrsonal  worries  than  the 
cost  of  govemiient  Perhaps,  too,  the 
396  penoos  wbB  we  are  told  enjoy  in- 
comes of  $1  ml  lion  a  year  or  more  are 
not  too  conceried  about  $21.66.  But, 
ICr.  I^peaker.  t  tere  are  28,887,841  tax- 
payers who  hav(  \  reason  to  be  concerned. 
This  is  the  nun  ber  of  persons  who  paid 
Federal  income  taxes  whose  incomes  are 
$6,000  a  year  or  less.  When  it  is  shown 
that  the  Presk  ent's  budget  request  of 
$96.8  bUUon  av(  rages  $2,133.90  for  each 
family,  or  $177. 12  a  month,  it  certainly 
means  somethlr  g  to  a  person  whose  in- 
come before  tax  s  Is  $500  a  month  or  less. 

In  1960  then  were  48.1  million  indi- 
▼klual  taxable  returns  filed  with  the 
Ikitemal  Revenie  and  these  taxpayers 
'  must  have  a  diep  personal  interest  in 
the  way  their  m  mey  is  spent.  Certainly 
the  cost  of  gov<  mment  and  the  cost  oi 
each  proposed  i  lew  program  that  would 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  government  is  of 
Interest  to  then .  Why  not?  Ttoeg  must 
pay  their  share  too. 

For  example,  of  the  48.1  million  indi- 
viduals who  hai  e  filed  taxable  returns — 
this  excludes  o>rporation  returns— 30.8 
mlUkm  are  jolx  t  returns  and  represent 
a  hurtwnd  anc  wife.  Therefore,  that 
would  make  63.1  million  persons  who  pay 
personal  lncom<  taxes.  The  average  in- 
dividual tax  ps  d  by  these  63.5  million 
persons  would  >e  $621.48  each,  so  it  is 
not  dUBcult  t)  describe  Oovemment 
expoodltures  In  a  way  It  strikes  home  to 
the  Individual  Mxpayer.  It  relates  to 
each  one's  own  payebe^  or  pension. 

I  have  in  mil  d.  for  example,  that  last 
AfHrll  the  Oong  "ess  approved  a  supple- 
mental appn^  atlon  bill.  In  theory  a 
sunDlemental  s  >pr(9rlatlon,  of  course. 
Is  making  up  any  shortages  in  the 
amounts  allow*  d  by  Congress  in  the 
mrevious  year  ft  r  the  current  year's  op- 
erations. So  th  t  amount  of  that  supple- 
mental bin  is  n  »t  included  in  this  year's 
budget  request. 

In  April  the  Senate  added  $450  mil- 
lion to  the  Hoise  supplemental.  This 
was  for  an  Increase  in  the  accelerated 
public  works  pi  ogram.  When  this  $450 
mffluwi  boondof  gle.  as  I  consider  it,  was 
added  to  the  louse  bill  Its  total  was 
$1,438  million. 

At  the  time  he  bill  passed  Congress 
the  news  media  of  the  country  informed 
the  people  that  this  $1.4  billion  was  ap- 
propriated. Te  ;.  I  doubt  if  many  Ifem- 
bers  of  Congr  ss  received  protests  or 
even  comments  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  amount  of  t  le  bllL  It  was  just  a  nice 
round  sum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  $1.4  billion  in  that 
supplemental  ai  propriatkm  bill  averaged 
$31.07  for  eai^  family  in  America  or  if 
averaged  on  tin  i  basis  of  each  individual 
taxpayer,  Inetai  ling  the  38,887  J41  tax- 
payers with  ineypes  under  $6,000  a  year, 
cost  of  $29.91  each. 
^;>eaker,  one  of  our 
coDaagiies,  a  mtmbei-  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mtttoe,  eaOed  at  action  by  the  House 
one  way  or  tb!  other  on  the  Kennedy 
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proposal  for  new  programs  which  are 
simmering  on  the  fire  but  not  fully 
cooked  apparently  or  ready  for  serving. 

In  this  c<mnection,  there  are  three 
New  Frontier  programs  that  I  can  think 
of  pending.  These  are,  first,  the  omni- 
bus Federal  aid  to  education  bill;  second, 
the  3 -year  $500  ipilllon  urban  mass 
transportation  bill;  and,  third,  the  youth 
employment  and  training  program. 

The  first  year  co^  of  these  three  pro- 
posals represents  a  total  average  cost  to 
each  family  of  $30.54.  Moreover,  if  the 
$455  million  area  redevelopment  program 
passes  which  the  Senate  tacked  on  to 
another  bill,  although  previously  rejected 
by  the  House,  an  additional  $9.83  per 
family  will  be  added  to  this  year's  cost 
of  government. 

The  cost  of  foreign  aid  and  for  the 
space  program  I  Intend  to  discuss  at  a 
later  date. 

Meanwhile,  I  will  conclude  by  simply 
repeating  what  I  said  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  last  week  that  $1  billion,  when 
written,  does  not  mean  much.  Stated 
differently,  however,  the  billions  and  even 
millions  Congress  spends  can  mean 
something  very  clearly. 

As  I  said  last  week  each  family's  share 
in  the  Federal  debt  on  the  basis  of  total 
debt  of  $309  billion  would  be  $6,674.  I 
said  also  that  the  $10  billion  annual  in- 
terest on  that  national  debt  amounts  to 
$215  per  year  per  family  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  increase  through  more 
deficit  qiendlng.  Finally,  let  me  con- 
clude that  each  Member  of  Congress  has 
an  important  responsibility,  it  seems  to 
me.  to  explain  how  government  spending 
relates  to  their  constituents  personally. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  (ven  my  remarks  today  by  reading  a 
letter.    It  begins: 

Mr  Dbab  Ck>M<ass8MAN :  I  am  writing  to 
you  about  a  aezioxu  problem.  Tou  aee,  I  am 
unemployed  and  have  four  dilldren  and  a 
wife  to  rapport.  The  children  are  14,  16,  17. 
and  18  years  of  age.  I  am  only  36  years  old 
and  cannot  get  a  job.  They  say  I  am  not 
qualified,  sir.  I  am  not  Illiterate.  I  can  read 
and  write  and  also  work.  The  only  thing  I 
dldnt  do  was  finish  school.  I  have  tried  to 
get  work  everywhere.  It's  a  rotten  shame  a 
nuui.  only  36  years  old.  can't  support  his 
family  decently. 

I  have  a  06-acre  farm  In  Tuscarawas 
County.  Cannot  borrow  money  to  farm  It 
rl^t.  Now  I  have  to  sell  my  tractor  for  uaca* 
xnanttj  to  eat  on. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  Is  why  the  Oov- 
emment Is  spending  all  this  money  on  the 
retraining  program.  Who  Is  benefiting  from 
It?  As  Mg  as  Stark  County  Is,  only  16  men 
got  the  program.  I  was  not  1  of  the  16. 
Why  only  a  handful  of  men?  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  like  me.  What  are  we 
supposed  to  do?  Slowly  watch  our  families 
starve  to  death? 

They  say  this  Is  a  land  of  wealtl^.  It  sure 
Isnt  In  my  house. 

Ify  daughter  graduated  from  high  school 
and  can't  get  even  a  part-time  Job.  She  Is 
going  to  Ifftrcy  Hospital  to  become  a  ntirse. 
That  Is.  she  hsa  been  accepted,  but  I  can't 
borrow  the  money.  She  Is  a  good  student, 
won  a  $300  scholarship,  but  If  I  don't  get  the 
rest  It  won't  hrtp  her. 


What  Is  happening  to  this  Government. 
Why  aren't  the  poor  class  being  helped  more. 

I  think  It's  a  disgrace  to  say  a  man  Is 
Illiterate  just  because  he  Is  poor. 

If  I  could  get  the  retraining  I  would  be 
willing  to  move  anywhere  In  the  State.  But 
I  must  do  something  to  feed  my  family. 

Would  you  please  help  me  to  get  the  re- 
training program  or  a  job?  Anjrwhere  just 
so  It's  a  living,  a  decent  living.  As  I  said 
before,  I  would  be  willing  to  move  anywhere 
in  the  State. 

Thank  you  kindly. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  moving  let- 
ters that  have  come  to  me  from  men  who 
are  out  of  work,  who  want  to  work,  and 
who  cannot  find  work. 

AMKSXCAN    MEN   WANT    HONSST    WORK 

I  have  heard  people  talk  about  the  un- 
employed who  are  content  to  relax  on 
unemployment  compensation,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  are  a  few  of  these  who  add  to 
the  statistics  on  the  unemployed. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  men 
who  are  out  of  work  today  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  a  job  that 
would  provide,  as  my  constituent  says, 
a  decent  living  on  which  to  raise  a  grow- 
ing family.  Despite  all  of  the  talk  about 
how  a  paternalistic  government  has 
sapped  the  initiative  of  the  American 
people,  the  average  American  man  is 
still  independent,  ambitious,  energetic, 
and  honest.  He  wants  a  job.  He  wants 
to  work.  And  the  2  or  3  million  who  are 
in  this  category  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployed today  are  growing  more  and  more 
bitter  that  they  cannot  seem  to  carve 
out  an  opportimlty  to  make  a  living  and 
take  a  place  in  society  as  an  independ- 
ent, self -sufficient,  hard-working  citizen. 

This  kind  of  unemployment  is  the  most 
distressing  and  potentially  the  most  dan- 
gerous  domestic  problem  of  these  United 
States. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  find  hon- 
orable and  worthwhile  employment  for 
most  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
without  woric,  and  for  the  3  million  who 
will  be  added  to  our  labor  force  each  year 
for  the  next  several  years,  the  effects 
upon  our  economy  and  our  way  of  life 
will  be  serious  indeed. 

THB  pusnmrr's  fledox 

The  President's  many  references  to 
this  subject  indicate  that  he  is  well  aware 
of  the  problem. 

In  one  of  his  campaign  speeches  at 
Scranton,  October  28, 1960,  he  said : 

If  anyone  can  tell  me  a  more  desperate  fate 
for  an  American  than  wanting  to  work  and 
unable  to  find  it,  having  children  and  a 
family  to  support — and  this  morning  I  talked 
to  three  steelworkers  who  have  been  out  of 
work  since  April.  How  do  you  meet  the 
weekly  budget?  What  do  you  do,  go  down 
and  get  surplus  food,  which  amounts  to  5 
cents  a  day  per  person?  What  do  you  do 
about  your  children?  What  do  you  do  about 
the  mortgage  on  your  house?  After  tmem- 
ployment  compensation  nins  out,  then  what 
do  you  do?  Tou  move  away  or  you  work  In 
another  State  or  your  wife  goes  to  work. 

On  the  same  theme,  Mr.  Kennedy  told 
an  audience  in  Ohio  that  one  of  the  two 
great  problems  facing  the  next  President 
was  industrial  employment,  and  he  said: 

There  are  In  this  coimtry  now  nearly  4^^ 
million  pe<^le  out  of  work.  There  are  8 
million  people  who  are  working  part  time, 
and  yet  we  had  a  recession  In  19M.  a  recefe- 
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don  In  1968:  now,  3  years  later  we  have  a 
slowdown.  We  are  vmlng  today  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  capacity  of  ovu  steel.  The  Soviet 
Union  last  week  came  close  to  outprodiiclng 
us,  even  though  they  have  only  one-half  of 
our  capacity.  The  reason,  of  course,  Is  that 
we  can  produce  more  than  we  can  constune. 
We  can  produce  mcH-e  In  our  factories  and 
more  on  the  farms  than  we  can  consume  at 
at  a  decent  price.  Therefore,  our  steel  mills 
work  50  percent.  100,000  steelworkers  are  out 
of  work.  It  affects  coal,  chemicals,  paper, 
everything.  It  affects  Detroit.  How  can  the 
next  administration  so  provide  an  atmos- 
phere for  our  economy  where  our  country 
begins  to  move  ahead,  where  our  people 
work,  where  our  facilities  are  used,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  machines  are  taking 
the  jobs  of  men? 

And  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  Mr.  Kennedy 
said: 

We  also  Intend  to  make  S\u«  that  every 
able-bodied  American  has  a  job  to  look  for 
by  adopting  programs  to  aid  depressed  areas. 
Increase  our  economic  growth,  and  add  the 
new  industries  and  the  new  jobs  which  a 
growing  population  demands. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy describes  are  still  with  us,  although 
there  was  some  improvement  in  the  steel 
industry  this  spring. 

I  recall  that  Mr.  Kennedy  established 
a  goal  and  made  a  pledge  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  he  spoke  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  my  hometown,  on  September  27, 
1960.    He  said: 

We  are  going  to  have  to  find  25.000  jobs 
a  week  for  the  next  10  years  If  we  are  going 
to  find  jobs  for  your  children  who  are  coming 
into  the  labor  market — 25,000  jobs  a  week, 
62  weeks  a  year  for  10  years.  If  we  are  going 
to  maintain  full  employment  In  the  United 
States,  and  It  Is  going  to  be  a  matter  that  Is 
going  to  be  of  concern  to  us  all.  Canton.  Ohio, 
and  the  United  States.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  any  American  who  seeks  a  job,  who 
honestly  wants  to  work  will  have  a  chance 
to  work.   That  Is  our  objective. 

Mr.  Kennedy  established  an  ambitious 
goal,  and  it  is  a  goal  that  our  free  enter- 
prise system  must  meet.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  sUll  far  from  it.  and  I  submit  that 
the  Congress  must  act  and  by  its  action 
implement  the  pledge  of  the  President  to 
the  American  people. 

LONG-HANGX    PLANS   KSCSB8ART 

I  am  growing  more  and  more  con- 
cerned by  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
stopgap  programs  and  Federal  subsidies, 
and  by  the  lack  of  any  overall  concerted 
attack  upon  the  long-range  problem. 
Moreover,  I  am  concerned  by  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  grave  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  various  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  view  the  long-range 
problem. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  Introducing 
today  a  resolution  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
Problems  of  Emplosnnent  to  be  composed 
of  Members  of  the  House  from  the  major 
committees  concerned  In  these  prob- 
lems. The  select  committee  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing a  full  and  complete  study  with  a  view 
to  recommending  comprehensive  plans 
for  achieving  maximum  employment  in 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

This  Is  no  partisan  problem,  and  It 
should  not  be  treated  as  one.  All  men 
and  women  of  good  will  In  both  political 
parties  share  a  desire  to  find  the  solu- 


tion, and  I  hope  that  this  resolution  wU 
win  prompt  endorsement  from  my  col- 
leagues of  every  political  persuasion. 

We  need  to  know  what  deficiencies  of 
Government  or  business  policy  have  cre- 
ated the  present  unonployment  prob- 
lems. 

We  need  to  know  what  positive  and 
constructive  changes  In  Government 
policy,  in  the  business  world,  in  educa- 
tion and  commerce  can  provide  the 
broad  expansion  of  enterprise  that  will 
be  required  to  provide  full  employment 
for  the  growing  labor  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  common  error  to 
think  of  the  4.8  million  who  are  un«n- 
ployed  today  In  terms  of  the  20  million 
who  were  unemployed  during  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  The  two  situations 
are  not  paralleL 

NATDKS  or  UMUCPLOniKNT 

In  1930  a  worldwide  depression  threw 
millions  of  people  out  of  work,  and  the 
situation  continued  with  little  improve- 
ment until  World  War  II  began.  There 
was  nothing  selective  about  the  problem 
of  imemployment  In  the  thirties.  It 
brought  hardship  on  everyone,  in  every 
nation  of  the  world. 

Today's  problem  is  selective.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  worldwide  eco- 
nomic distress.  The  defeated  nations  of 
World  War  U  are  operating  at  high  ca- 
pacity with  full  employment,  and  some 
of  them  must  Import  workers  from  other 
nations.  Even  in  the  United  States,  we 
are  not  in  a  business  recession.  Hie  rate 
of  business  activity  fluctuates  from  year 
to  year,  but  the  rate  of  unemployment 
remains  at  a  high  level  affecting  ceitaln 
groups  of  people  in  our  land. 

Samuel  Lubell  has  written  a  series  of 
articles,  which  appeared  in  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Canton  Repository, 
in  which  he  discusses  in  plain  terms  the 
nature  of  the  unemployment  problem  of 
the  sixties. 

He  points  out.  for  example,  that  there 
are  several  hundred  thousand  young 
men,  some  of  them  approaching  30.  who 
have  never  had  a  steady  job.  Periiaps 
my  constituent  is  one  of  these.  They 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  and  have 
some  training,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
real  place  for  them  in  the  economy  of 
the  sixties.  Consider  what  this  means 
in  terms  of  lost  opportunities  to  own  a 
home,  start  a  family,  take  an  adult's 
place  in  the  American  society.  This  is 
one  part  of  the  unonployment  picture 
and  it  is  a  real  tragedy. 

There  are  others  who  trained  for  a 
specific  job  and  who  may  have  built  up 
years  of  seniority  in  a  plant,  only  to  be- 
come unemployed  when  changing  mar- 
kets or  technology  eliminate  the  indus- 
try for  which  they  are  working  or  the 
job  for  which  they  are  trained.  We 
recognize  this  problem.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  current  crisis  in  the  rail  industry. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  unemployed 
of  all  ages  in  areas  which  are  acutely  de- 
pressed such  as  the  coal  fields  in  certain 
parts  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Tennessee.  The  unemployables  who 
lack  education  (^  training  are  found 
evenrwhere  in  the  United  States  and 
they  are  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages. 

A  youth  conservation  corps  or  an  area 
redevelopment  program  is  not  going  to 


solve  the  problems  of  these  unemployed 
Americans.  At  best,  such  programs  can 
provide  cmly  a  short-term  opportunity 
to  earn  some  money  after  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  constructive  solution  to  the 
Nation's  problems,  the  men  concerned 
win  reenter  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
With  regard  to  the  youth  corps,  for  ex- 
anu)le,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  testi- 
fied that  the  men  who  go  through  this 
program  win  return  with  no  new  skills. 

liT.  Lubell  points  out  also  that  current 
statistics  about  unemployment  are  an 
unreliable  Index  to  the  extent  of  the 
problem. 

We  are  appaUed  to  find  that  4.8  mU- 
lion  Americans  are  stiU  unemployed  ac- 
cording to  the  July  1  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  but.  as  I  indicated 
earUer  and  as  LubeU  agrees,  this  nu- 
merical expression  of  the  problem  is  not 
the  whole  story.  Many  of  the  4.8  mil- 
Uon  are  people  who  are  between  jobs, 
men  and  women  taking  advantage  of 
unemployment  conu)ensation  to  rest  a 
few  weeks,  youngsters,  housewives,  and 
retirees  se^dng  part-time  work  and 
many  who  would  like  to  work  or  are 
willing  to  work  but  suffer  no  acute  hard- 
ship by  reason  of  being  unemployed. 

This  does  not  lessen  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  for  those  I  have  men- 
ti(med  who  are  numbered  among  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  those  who 
Inevitably  must  join  this  group  unless 
constructive  action  is  had  soon. 

8COPS  or  STODT 

The  select  committee  I  propose  would 
include  two  members  of  each  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations.  Banking 
and  Currency.  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Ways  and  Means.  The  committee  win 
be  charged  with  responsibility  for  a  f uU 
and  complete  study  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  with 
a  view  to  recommending  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  achievement  of  maxi- 
mum employment  in  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  This  study  shaU  Include, 
but  Shan  not  be  limited  to — 

First.  Chronic  unemplosmient  among 
persons  aged  (45  and  over. 

Second.  The  role  of  women  in  the 
labor  force. 

Third.  Unemployment  of  young  peo- 
ple. Including  the  problems  of  school 
dropouts  and  the  effect  of  ccnnpulsory 
military  service. 

Fourth.  Apprenticeship  and^^n-job 
training  in  Industry. 

Fifth.  Federal.  State,  and  nongovern- 
mental agencies  for  placement  of  the  im- 
employed. 

Sixth.  Vocaticmal  education  in  high 
schools. 

Seventh.  Industry  programs  for  up- 
grading skills. 

Eighth.  The  effects  of  automation. 

Ninth.  The  effects  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Tenth.  The  effect  of  Federal  taxation 
on  industrial  expansion. 

A  similar  committee  of  Republican 
members  only  was  proposed  2  years  ago 
as  a  means  of  developing  Inf onnation  for 
our  par^  on  these  subjects.  This  pro- 
posal was  contained  In  the  excellent  re- 
port caUed  "Employment  in  the  Dynamic 
American  Economy"  which  Included 
statements  and  studies  by  a  number  of 
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our  colleagiiait 


your  attention. 
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. and  papers  prepared  by 

dtetincuialied  a  autanie  and  pnrfeaBkmal 
experts.    I  coipmend  these  reports  to 


They  I4>peared  in  the 


RacoBBS  of  Jul  r  20.  25.  26.  and  27,  and 
August  1.  2.  3.    .  9,  and  10. 1961. 
It  is  my  th(ucht  that  a  similar  but 


bipartisan  study  is  ur- 

. , 1  ,t  this  time.    I  hope  that 

the  Select  Committee  <m  the  Problems 
of  Employmoit  may  be  established  with- 
'  hat  Its  studies  may  pro- 
B  that  wlU  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  unemp  oyed  men  who  need  Jobs, 
including  my  c  mstituent.  whose  letter  I 
read  to  you  toe  ay. 


much  broader 
gently  needed 


VSSB..  NATI^NALTriEB  IN  DANGER 
EXTINCTION 


OF 

Mr.  BOW. 
mous  consent 


Ir.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
hat  the  gentleman  from 
HUnois  [Mr.  Di  awnraKi]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  thii 


include  extran  ous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is   there 


liance  and  the 
tions  which. 


and  would  be 
aq;)trations  of 
Soviet  colonia 


that   the 
against  Sovle 


At  this  poin 
Ricoaoaspart 


enik  Weekly  o: 
the  Armenian 


point  in  the  Ricoro  and 


objection 
to  the  request]  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  n^>  objection 

Mr.  DERWI  }SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Un- 
der Secretary  ( f  State  Averell  Harriman 
continues  the  negotiations  in  Moscow 
which  are  sup  wsedly  limited  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  nu  ;lear  test  ban. 

However,  pu  >lic  statements  have  also 
been  made  of  the  possibility  of  a  non- 
aggression  pac ;  between  the  NATO  Al- 


Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
developed,  would  mean 
complete  aoc^tance  by  the  United 
States  of  Cotnmunist  control  of  previ- 
ously free  peo:  ties  in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  effect,  wb  would  be  placing  our 
stamp  of  I4>pr  >val  on  the  Iron  Curtain 


crushing  the  hopes  and 

he  captive  peoples  of  the 

onpire  for  a  return  to 


legitimate   goifemments   of   their   own 
choosing. 

We  have  hall  many  reports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  ii  \  the  past  years  indicating 
the  continuinj  nationalistic  resistance 
capfive  peoples  are  waging 
imperialism.  We  have 
also  been  inf  orined  authoritatively  of  the 
persecution  w  lich  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment carries  m  against  the  unwilling 
captives  of  coi  ununism. 


I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
of  my  remarks  the  follow- 


ing editorial  w  lich  appeared  in  the  Hair- 


July  18.  a  publication  of 
klevolutionary  Federation, 
entiUed  "UJSi  Jt  NationaUties  in  Dan- 
ger of  Extinctii  in" : 

VSJ&A.  Nat  omautiss  zm  Dangcs  or 
KRiNcnoif 

That  the  Am  enlans  are  In  the  forefront 
In  the  current  di  Ive  for  the  creation  of  a  con- 
gressional Comu  ilttee  for  Captive  Nations  la 
not  merely  an  1  istlnctlve  action  nor  a  flip- 
pant gecture  to  ceep  up  with  the  Joneses. 

The  Armenian  i  have  good  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  th  )  fate  of  the  nation,  perhaps 
a  Uttle  more  1  ban  any  other  nationality 
group  of  klndrec  fate,  becauae  they  are  amall 
In  numbers,  ami  weak  In  might,  and  because 
they  have  beea  buffeted  by  fate  far  more 
than  any  other  nation  and  they  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  p  revent  national  extinction. 

TtMre  are  thi  19  going  on  Inside  the  Iron 
Curtain  these  d  lys.    There  are  things  going 


on  in  Soviet  Armenia  of  which  the  world 
should  be  Informed.  Hie  very  life  of  the 
Armenian  Nation  Is  being  threatened  with  a 
peril  which  Is  far  more  deadly  than  the  fam- 
ine, the  epidemic  and  the  massacre. 

It  Is  the  perU  of  national  dissolution.  It 
Is  blatant  Rxiaslflcatlon. 

One  after  another,  the  bastions  of  national 
Identity  are  being  demolished.  Religion,  the 
foundation  of  the  Armenian  people  which 
enabled  them  to  survive  2,000  years  has  been 
eradicated  In  Armenia  and  has  been  replaced 
by  atheism. 

Nationalism,  patriotism,  have  been  ruth- 
lessly suppressed  and  replaced  by  interna- 
tional conununlsm. 

Our  language  has  been  hideously  disfigured 
with  the  rxishing  influx  of  Russian  words, 
an  atrocious  hodgepodge  of  bllinguallsm. 
One  needs  a  new  Armenian  dictionary  these 
days  to  decipher  the  foreign  words. 

Culture  is  denounced  as  formallstic  and 
the  artists  of  Armenia  are  closely  watched 
lest  they  deviate,  the  result  being  that 
artistic  growth  Is  stifled. 

And  now,  as  the  capstone  of  this  false 
structure,  comes  the  so-called  fraternal 
union  of  the  Caucasian  S.SJt.  Communist 
Parties — Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Azerbaijan — 
which  have  been  merged  into  the  trans- 
caucasian  bureau,  doing  away  with  native 
party  leadership. 

The  pattern  is  being  Implemented  in  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union — Tajikistan, 
UEbeklstan,  Kazaklstan,  Ukraine,  etc. 

And  this  liquidation  of  the  nationalities 
Is  being  done  In  the  name  of  "the  brother- 
hood of  the  nation,"  In  the  name  of  the 
"common  land"  and  the  "common  fathw- 
land"  which.  In  reality,  is  destined  to  be- 
come "common  Russia"  with  Russian  lan- 
guage, cultiuv,  and  ideology. 

This  Is  the  beginning  of  the  end — the  dis- 
integration of  the  nationalities  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  regards  Armenia,  with  the  relaxation  of 
the  former  repressions,  of  late  there  had 
been  indications  of  a  national  awakening. 

Voices  were  being  heard  in  Armenia,  voices 
which  no  one  dared  raise  in  the  days  of  the 
Infamous  Stalin. 

The  poet  Hovhanness  Shlraz  sings  of  the 
nostalgia  of  the  "old  home  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border."  The  academician,  Karape- 
tyan,  writes  a  stringing  rebuttal  to  a  Polish 
Communist  writer  who  apologized  for  the 
Turk  and  the  Soviet  by  contending  that  "The 
conflscatlon  of  Armenian  historic  territories 
by  Turkey,  Georgia,  and  Azerbaijan  was  a 
historic  necessity  In  the  interests  of  world 
conununlsm." 

And  now  the  Soviet  cudgel  is  descending 
heavily  on  Shlraz  and  Karapetyan  and 
others,  as  "chauvinists"  and  "imperialistic 
reactionaries. " 

The  Communist  Party  in  Armenia  is 
alarmed  and  puts  the  blame  on  the  Arme- 
nian Revolutionary  Federation. 

There  Is  every  Indication  that  a  reversal 
to  the  Stalin  era  Is  In  the  ofllng  in  Ar- 
menia. There  will  be  persecutions  and 
purges.  The  revival  of  the  national  spirit 
will  be  ruthlessly  suppressed. 

With  religlcoi  gone,  langiiage  gone,  and 
now  the  territorial  demarcations  gone,  Ar- 
menia is  in  danger  of  complete  dissolution. 

The  Christian  West  failed  Armenia  in  the 
days  of  Abdul  Hamld. 

Will  history  repeat  Itself?  WUl  the  free 
West  stand  by  passively  and  watch  with  In- 
dllTerence  as  Armenia  is  being  cruclfled  the 
second  time? 

Although  this  editorial  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  abuse  being  suffered  by  the 
Armenian  minority  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  practices  of  the  Soviet  Government 
are  consistently  applied  to  the  other  na- 
tionality groups  under  Soviet  control. 
By  destroying  the  Identities  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to 


perpetuate  Its  control  over  their  lands 
and  reduce  the  resistance  that  they  are 
continually  demonstrating. 

Having  recently  commemorated  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
ponder  the  sinister  implications  of  condi- 
tions within  the  Soviet  Union  as  related 
to  the  foreign  policy  goals  of  the  Com- 
munists. We  should  be  forewarned  and 
concerned  with  the  dangerous  trap  that 
is  being  laid  for  us  in  Moscow. 


SOMBER  REMINDER :  IRON  CURTAIN 
STILL  THERE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findlet]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  largely 
forgotten  are  millions  of  people  still  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  under  Soviet 
domination.  Since  1959  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  set  aside  a  week  of  the  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week,  during  which 
the  President  makes  a  proclamation  call- 
ing for  the  liberation  of  peoples  under 
Communist  bondage. 

The  President  did  so  this  year  al- 
though, curiously,  at  a  time  when  an 
accommodated  agreement  on  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  testing  seemed  imminent. 
Perhaps  the  proclamation  was  less  than 
enthusiastic  for  fear  it  would  irritate 
the  Communists  and  foul  the  negotia- 
tions. If  so,  the  somber  tone  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  became  even  more  somber. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  last 
week,  we  were  reminded  that  all  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  imder  Soviet  domina- 
tion 18  years  after  World  War  n,  as  is 
most  of  Asia. 

Lands  which  for  years  provided  the 
United  States  with  the  riches  of  im- 
migration now  are  under  Communist 
rule.  They  were  given  the  Commtmist 
yoke  at  the  conference  table  where  the 
wily  and  artful  Communists  outsmarted 
U.S.  negotiators. 

Despite  talk  that  parts  of  the  Com- 
munist world  are  independent  of  Russia, 
Communists  argue  only  over  the  best 
means  of  destroying  the  free  nations. 

Within  the  Communist  bloc  is  little 
evidence  of  freedom,  a  break  in  foreign 
policy  with  Soviet  Union,  or  any  change 
in  the  ideology  of  planned  victory  over 
capitalism.  Under  communism  every- 
where the  individual  person  is  but  an 
ant-like  slave  in  a  mass  society. 

Yet  there  are  strong  indications  that 
the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  now 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
While  no  one  wants  war,  the  easiest 
way  to  get  into  war  is  to  encourage  the 
enemy  to  think  we  are  soft  and  will 
make  accommodations  and  concessions. 

After  Captive  Nations  Week  it  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  to  think  through 
tills  question: 

Have  we  resigned  ourselves  to  accept 
Communist  rule  for  these  nations? 

If  the  answer  is  "No."  and  I  hope  it  is. 
an  equally  important  question  remains: 
What  can  we  do  to  aid  the  people  who 
have  lost  their  freedom? 
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First,  we  can  all  stand  for  a  firm  policy 
against  communism,  opposing  agree- 
ments and  treaties  which  would  legalize 
Communist  rule  in  Eastern  Europe.  Cuba, 
and  the  Far  East. 

Second,  we  can  aid  refugee  organiza- 
tions and  national  groups  in  their  ef- 
forts to  present  their  case  for  freedom 
and  regain  their  homelands  if  opportu- 
nity c(Hnes.  Tragically,  we  missed  such 
an  opportimity  to  do  so  in  Cuba  when  we 
let  Cubans  die  on  the  beaches  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  without  our  promised  £dr  strikes. 

Third,  we  can  step  up  efforts  in  the 
United  Nations  to  get  neutral  nations  to 
condemn  the  real  imperialism,  the  real 
colonialism  in  the  world— the  Soviet 
Communist  empire. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  useful, 
it  must  be  a  center  where  tragic  prob- 
lems like  this  can  be  brought  to  light 
and  discussed. 

Fovuth.  we  can  stop  aiding  Commu- 
nist governments.  We  can  cut  off  the 
trade  concessions,  free  steel  mills,  and 
free  food.  We  can  withhold  aid  for  the 
day  when  the  oppressed  people  overthrow 
their  masters. 

The  United  States  won  its  independ- 
ence from  Britain  with  strong  help  from 
nations  across  the  seas.  One  of  these 
was  Poland. 

Let  us  not  forget  Poland  and  the  other 
captive  nations  in  their  own  hour  of 
misery — but  let  our  aid  lie  to  the  open 
hand  of  freedom,  not  to  the  mailed  fist 
of  dictatorship. 


PITFALLS    OP   THE    MOSCOW    PAR- 
TIAL TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
CfiOifornia  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  extend  his 
remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
be  hearing  much  about  the  alleged  ad- 
vantages of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty 
negotiated  in  Moscow.  There  will  be 
much  said  about  the  risks  claimed  to  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  by  the  arrange- 
ment. There  will  be  little  or  nothing 
said  by  the  administration  about  the 
risks  it  increases  or  creates.  Unless  these 
latter  are  understood  thoroughly,  as- 
sessed, and  then  balanced  against  the 
former,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  Moscow  arrangement  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  Is  detrimental  to  these  inter- 
ests, or  whether  the  entire  affair  is  no 
more  than  a  meaningless  exercise  in 
futlUty. 

That  such  risks  do.  in  fact,  exist,  we 
can  l>e  sure.  Unless  Mr.  Khrushchev  is 
a  madman,  and  he  is  not,  he  sees  ad- 
vantages for  the  Soviet  Union  and  com- 
munism in  the  partial  treaty.  He  sees 
them  as  substantial  advantages,  worthy 
of  his  time  and  effort.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  such  advantages 
to  him  be  assumed  to  be.  in  any  sut>stan- 
tial  part,  advantages  which  also  accrue 
to  us.  There  must,  therefore,  in  sub- 
stantial part,  be  disadvantages  to  us. 


Another  reason  for  a  hard  look  at  risks 
inherent  In  the  partial  test  ban  treaty 
is  to  diq;>el  the  general  feeling  of  eu- 
phoria it  might  create.  People  will  tend 
to  regard  it  as  evidencing  an  easy 
solvability  of  East-West  relationships. 
Pressures  will  mount  for  concessions  all 
along  the  line  to  achieve  a  detente  with 
communism.  First,  a  nonaggression 
declaration,  next  a  summit  conference, 
then  concessions  here,  there,  and  at 
many  points  which,  when  taken  together, 
will  add  up  not  to  solution  of  East- West 
relations,  but  to  the  tragic  shift  of 
strategic  superiority  to  Communist 
hands.  Misconceptions  already  preva- 
lent concerning  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute 
amply  illustrate  the  pitfalls  of  miscalcu- 
lating Communist  intentions.  Wishful 
thinkers  view  it  as  a  fundamental  split 
in  Communist  ranks.  Realistically,  it 
concerns  in  no  way  whether  the  West 
shall  be  biuied.  Only  in  dispute  are  the 
subsidiary  questions  of:  when?  and  how? 

MILITAXT  CONSKQT7KNCSS   OF  THE   FABTIAL  TEST 
BAK   TBEAT7 

First.  UJ3.  progress  in  high  yield,  30- 
to  100-megaton  weapons  will  be  para- 
lyzed at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  alr^tdy 
have  achieved  these  capabilities.  The 
United  States  gives  up  entirely  its  op- 
portunity to  cope  with  the  Soviet's  mas- 
sive program  of  hardening  its  offensive 
Intercontinental  missile  bases. 

The  consequent  inability  to  mete  out 
destruction  to  Soviet  weaponry  will  de- 
crease the  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
force  in  direct  ratio  to  increases  in  Soviet 
hardening.  It  is  equivalent  to  cutting 
back  our  SAC  air  squadrons,  ICBM  bases, 
and  Polaris  submarine  patrols. 

Sufficient  Soviet  base  hardening  will 
progressively  leave  us  threatening  only 
empty  launching  pads  or  invulnerable 
hardened  sites.  This  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  deter  the  Soviets  from  initiat- 
ing nuclear  war.  Our  only  alternative 
imder  these  conditions  would  be  to  target 
Soviet  cities,  which  hardly  squares  with 
the  administration's  no  city  deterrent- 
targeting  doctrine. 

Second.  UJ3.  progress  in  antimissile 
defense  will  be  either  greatly  slowed 
down  or  paralyzed  completely  at  a  time 
when,  according  to  Khrushchev,  the  So- 
viets have  solved  the  problem  of  anti- 
missile defense.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Soviet  claims  in  the  nuclear  field  have 
generally  been  accurate.  Their  claim 
relative  to  having  achieved  the  H-bomb 
is  a  notable  example.  When  made,  many 
in  the  United  States  scoffed.  Nonethe- 
less, it  turned  out  to  be  quite  accurate. 
The  massive  construction  program  now 
going  on  at  Leningrad's  missile  defense 
sites  lends  credence  to  the  estimate  that 
the  Soviets  have  what  they  claim  regard- 
ing ICBM  defense  and  are  installing  it. 

Antimissile  defense  capability  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  another 
way  of  saying  our  deterrent  against  So- 
viet attack  has  weakened.  It,  too,  is  the 
equivalent  of  cutting  back  our  SAC  air 
squadrons,  ICBM  bases,  and  Polaris  fleet. 
If  the  warheads  carried  by  these  delivery 
sjrstems  are  to  be  intercepted  by  Soviet 
defenses  with  any  degree  of  efficiency, 
then  they  will  not  loom  large  as  deter- 
rents to  Soviet  button  pushers. 


Conversely,  the  absence  of  UJ3.  anti- 
missUe  ci4>abiUty  permits  a  Soviet  first-  • 
strike,  siuprise  attack  to  get  through, 
destroy  our  deterrent  forces  before  they 
are  put  in  operation,  and  thus  fiuther 
reduce  U.S.  power  to  deter.  Destroyed 
weapons  cannot  impose  damage  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  greater  than  can  be  ac- 
cepted in  return  for  accomplishment  of 
the  Communist  objective  of  world  dom- 
ination. This  situation  cannot  be  reme- 
died except  by  improvement  of  U.S.  anti- 
missile capabilities.  This  cannot  be  done 
well,  it  cannot  be  done  readily,  perhaps 
it  cannot  be  done  at  all  without  atmos- 
pheric testing. 

Third.  The  partial  test  ban  treaty  in- 
troduces the  completely  new  hazard  and 
risk  to  America  of  surprise  abrogation. 
This  is  the  situation  where,  under  the 
cover  of  the  partial  treaty,  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  scientists  would  be  put  to  work 
intensely  in  weapons  laboratories  behind 
the  secrecy  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  all  test 
preparations  would  be  made  in  strictest 
secrecy,  then  the  Soviet  Government 
suddenly  would  announce  itself  no  longer 
bound  by  the  treaty  and  promptly 
initiate  an  extensive  test  series. 

During  this  period,  which  might  last 
for  years,  UJS.  laboratory  work  would 
deteriorate  in  quantity  and  quality  and 
our  capabilities  for  atmospheric  testing 
also  would  deteriorate.  The  net  effect 
would  be  a  quantum  Jump  in  Soviet  nu- 
clear capabilities  which  might  well  gain 
them  decisive  nuclear  superiority.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  the  West  could  ex- 
pect at  the  worst  a  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor 
and  at  best  a  surrender  or  die  ultimatum. 
Fourth.  As  an  alternate  to  surprise 
abrogation  the  Kremlin  might  simply  di- 
rect its  nuclear  laboratories  to  concen- 
trate exclusively  on  areas  of  nuclear  de- 
velopment concerned  with  highly  efficient 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  This  could 
include  the  neutron  bomb.  This  type  of 
development  can  be  done  conveniently 
underground.  It  could  be  done  by  the 
Soviets  safely  under  psu-Ual  test  ban  con- 
ditions because  they  are  assured  that  we 
are  not  making  other  nuclear  develop- 
ments with  which  they  must  compete. 

In  any  event,  we  do  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  spends  3V^  times  the 
amount  spent  by  the  United  States  on 
basic  military  research.  This  indicates 
an  aim  at  developing  full  spectrum  mili- 
tary superiority  in  approximately  a  dec- 
ade. This  fits  well  either  with  the  sur- 
prise abrogation  timetable  or  with  the 
tactical-neutron  development  timetable. 
Unless  one  is  to  be  wholly  and  totally 
naive,  one  cannot  with  any  assiu'ance 
anticipate  that  Soviet  weapons  funds  re- 
leased by  the  partial  test  ban  will  be  re- 
allocated to  consumer  goods  production. 
This  "refrigerator"  argiunent  simply  fails 
to  square  with  any  past  action  ever  taken 
by  Communist  leaders.  Put  another 
way,  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  that 
whatever  financial  advantages  the  Soviet 
Unions  finds  in  the  partial  test  ban  treaty 
will  be  utilized  to  perfect  its  arsenals,  not 
better  its  standard  of  living. 

Fifth.  If  all.  or  any  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  foregoing  disadvantages  occur 
and  result  in  debilitation  of  the  Ameri- 
can deterrent,  it  is  axiomatic  that  Com- 
munist leaders  will  intensify  their  efforts 
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First  Heretoiore  the  UJS.  p<dlcy  of 
ncndlsseminatic  D  of  nuclear  weapons; 


ttiat  is,  the  pol  ey  against  proliferation 
o(  weapons  to  lumerous  countries,  has 
been  a  matter  o  discretion.  The  partial 
test  ban  treaty  will  oommit  us  indefl- 
nttely  to  the  pol  cy.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  change  it  without  abrogating  or  at 
least  violating  tne  treaty. 

(a)  With  res  «ct  to  our  NATO  allies, 
this  comes  at  a  ime  when  the  U.S.  policy 
is  seriously  wei  bening  the  alliance.  If 
the  psjrtlal  treity  results  in  weakening 
our  deterrent  lapabilities,  as  outlined 
above,  Euitveais  will  become  less  and 
less  inclined  to  bllow  our  lead.  The  es- 
trangement wil  deepen.  European  de- 
fenses will  weak  m  and  the  dissolution  of 
NATO  could  wel  follow.  This,  for  years, 
has  been  one  o  '  Premier  Khrushchev's 
priority  objectii  es. 

<b)  With  resject  to  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East.  Mir  options  in  meeting 
the  threat  of  en  erging  nuclear  capabili- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  Red  Chinese  will 
be  seriously  re  tricted.  It  will  be  im- 
posstkde  to  wor  i  cloeely  with  Japan  in 
creattag  a  nucl  «r  deterrent.  The  f  iill 
burden  of  deterrence  will  fall  on  the 
United  States,  1 1  the  very  time  its  over- 
all deterrent  cipabUities  are  seriously 
weakened  becai  se  of  the  treaty. 

Second.  Any  adverse  effect  on  the 
American  deteirent  consequent  to  the 
treaty  is  certa  n  to  accelerate,  rather 
than  decelerate  efforts  of  other  countries 
to  obtain  their  c  wn  Independent  national 
deterrents.  Bv  n  if  we  choose  to  weak- 
en ourselves,  tt  ey  may  not.  Prolifera- 
tion win  occur  under  other  countries' 
terms,  not  unde '  terms  which  the  United 
States  might  in  pose  to  make  the  conse- 
quences of  prol  feration  less  risky. 

It  Is  readily  anxtrent  that  the  par- 
tial test  treaty  r  lises  almost  as  many  dif- 
ficulties^ proble  ns,  and  risks  to  U.S.  se- 
curity as  a  coo  prehensive  treaty.  The 
chief  difference  is  that  the  U.8.S.R.  can 
c<mduct  uxxlerg  round  tests  without  vio- 
lating the  pact.  We  still  will  be  iinable 
to  determine  accurately  what  under- 
ground testing  programs  they  will  be 
carrying  on. 


JUSTICE  ART1  [UR  J.  aOIJ>BERO  RE- 
CEIVEB  DOC  rtXl  OF  LA  W8  DEOREE 
AT  TE8HIv4k  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  Muim]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  BPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuc8t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  J\ine 
IS,  1963,  the  Yeshiva  University  honored 
the  distinguished  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
when  it  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  for  a  career  in  public 
service  which  was  crowned  by  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court  last 
year. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  presentation  of 
Rabbi  Joseph  Lookstein  and  Justice 
Goldberg's  <iddress  on  the  occasion  of 
Yeshlva's  32d  annual  commencement: 
Prtssmtatiom  or  tux  Honobabls  Axthxtb 

OOLOBXSO 

(By  Rabbi  Joseph  LookBteln) 

Mr.  President,  when  our  eminent  g:ue8t  was 
Secretary  of  Labor  he  was  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  Davy  Crockett  of  the  New  Frontier. 
He  was  fond  of  that  appellation  becatiae  It  in- 
timated courage,  daring,  and  rlsion. 

The  raccoon  hat  and  the  buckskin  tunic 
have  since  been  exchanged  for  the  dignified 
Judicial  robe.  But  the  qualities  of  courage, 
daring,  and  vision  still  remain  the  proud 
possessions  of  the  learned,  dynamic,  and 
sagacious  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxirt, 
the  Honorable  Arthur  Joseph  Goldberg!* 

He  is  the  eon  of  a  Russian-Jewish  Immi- 
grant, the  youngest  of  11  ehUdren.  Or- 
phaned of  his  plotia  father  at  the  tender  age 
of  8,  he  learned  early  in  life  the  pain  of 
adversity  and  the  pangs  of  hardship.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  "academic  moon- 
lighter," attending  Crane  Junior  College  in 
the  nu>ming  and  De  Paul  University  at  night 
and  working  In  between. 

HI*  htnnble  i>eglnnlngB  and  admirable 
perseverance  call  to  mind  another  youth — 
the  taU,  gaunt,  and  eaintly  fellpw-Illlnolsan 
whose  name  la  holy  legend  In  American 
history. 

It  is  out  of  such  struggle  that  character  la 
distilled  and  noble  ambitions  inspired.  The 
passion  for  freedom.  Justice,  and  equality  is 
niirtiired,  often  enough,  not  in  palaces  and 
mansions,  but  in  log  cabins  and  in  immigrant 
huts.  In  such  environments,  social  prophets 
are  made  and  our  distinguished  guest  is  one 
of  them. 

Renown  has  not  affected  him:  prominence 
did  not  obscure  his  essential  humanity. 
Amidst  public  acclaim  he  can  still  hear  the 
cry  of  the  aggrieved  and  anguished.  "Neath 
the  black  robe  beats,  even  more  strongly  than 
before,  a  warm,  compassionate  and  under- 
standing heart. 

It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  this  com- 
manding national  flgiire  proudly  identifies 
himself  with  the  fortunes  of  his  people  and 
with  the  traditions  of  his  faith.  Many  a 
Cabinet  member  and  Supreme  Court  Justice 
who  were  guests  at  the  Seder  service  at  his 
home  will  attest  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  latest  opinion  writ- 
ten but  days  ago,  our  guest  defines  the 
phrase  "with  all  deUberate  speed"  as  it 
applies  to  the  vexing  problem  of  desegrega- 
tion. For  hlffi,  it  means  that  the  pernicious 
evU  of  race  discrimination  should  be  removed 
from  our  midst  forthwith  and  without  delay. 

In  keeping  with  the  Jewish  principle  of 
"measure  for  measxire,"  it  is  appropriate  sir, 
that  we  confer  upon  Arthur  Joseph  Goldberg 
"with  all  deUberate  speed"  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa. 


ADOBXSS    BT    AXTBTTB    J.    aOLOBOW,    AaSOCIATB 
JUBTICa.     U.S.     StTFSBIfS     COOIT,     TVBXT* 

UNivKsaiTT,  Jxms  18, 1908 

Mr.   PrMklsnt,   distinguished   rabbis   and 

teachers,  this  Is  a  redundancy,  distinguished 
guests,  graduates,  their  families  and  friends. 
This  weekend,  and  dxirlng  the  last  week  all 
over  America,  commencements  were  being 
held. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  in  all  candor  that 
this  commencement  has  the  first  claim  on 
my  heart.  I  must  tell  you  that  it  does  not. 
It  has  the  second  claim  as  my  son  is  grad- 
uating on  Sunday  and  obviously  that  com- 
mencement has  the  first  claim  on  me. 

Every  conunencement  speaker  has  dlfiknUty 
in  defending  his  role.  If  Lincoln's  great  ad- 
dress had  any  statement  most  applicable  to 
commencement  speeches  it  was  the  phrase 
that  a  conunencement  speech  Is  little  noted 
and  long  remembered.  In  fact  the  principal 
purpose  of  •  commencement  speech  Is  kind 
of  to  tide  over  between  processional  and  re- 
cessional. It  reminded  me  very  vividly  of 
an  experience  I  had  Just  the  other  day  of  the 
same  tjrpe  or  I  shotild  say  of  a  related  type. 

I  knew  when  I  assumed  the  high  offlce  of 
the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  I 
was  charged  with  many  responsibilities — 
grave  ones  indeed — and  I  was  vested  under 
our  constitutional  system  to  have  extraordi- 
nary powers  which  have  challenged  the 
thlnldng  and  sometimes  raised  the  doubts 
of  political  scientists  here  and  all  over  the 
world.  The  power  to  declare  acts  of  Con- 
gress unconstitutional,  the  powers  to  set 
aside  the  actions  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation,  the  powers  to  set  aside  acts  of 
States  as  unconstitutional. 

I  m\Mt  confess  that  as  a  lawyer  I  know 
that  I  had  those  responsibilities  and  powers 
and  was  gravely  conscious  of  this  but  I  did 
not  know  that  a  Jusice  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
was  vested  by  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  powers  to  perform  mar- 
riages, and  I  discovered  this  Just  not  so  long 
ago.  (Joke  about  Army  soldier  who  wants 
to  get  married  on  a  weekend  without  proper 
license.  GI  asks  Justice  for  a  few  words  to 
tide  couple  over.)  I  sliall  in  this  address 
make  a  few  remarks  to  tide  the  graduates 
over  between  coming  in  and  coming  out. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  receive  this  degree 
from  Yeshiva  University,  greatly  respected  tw 
it  is  for  Its  outstanding  scholarship  and  for 
its  uncompromising  devotion  to  intellectual 
pursuits  in  the  great  Jewish  tradition. 

As  an  outstanding  rabbinical  school  and 
a  higher  institution  of  learning,  Teshlva 
University  continues  to  demonstrate  that 
fidelity  to  Judaism  Is  lawful  devotion  to  the 
moral  heritage  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded,  and  which  informs  lOl  civilization. 

I  have  discovered  in  my  career  that  the 
role  of  the  public  official,  executive,  or  Ju- 
dicial, and  the  role  of  the  scholar,  the  edu- 
cated person,  are  not  widely  separated,  as 
some  believe. 

For  both  executive  and  Judge  must  depend 
upon  the  lUumlnatlon  of  the  rellglotiB  sage, 
the  ptillosopher,  the  historian,  the  scholar, 
to  light  the  way.  If  we  seek  as  we  must  seek 
to  lift  the  poor  and  deprived  and  suppressed 
to  better  conditions  and  wider  opportunities, 
if  we  pursue  equal  Jiistice  for  all  extending 
to  all  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  it  is 
because  the  prophets,  the  speculative  thlnk- 
en,  the  contemplative  men  throughout  re- 
corded times  have  inquired  into  the  higher 
reasons  for  society,  for  government  and,  in- 
deed, life  Itself.  I  believe  that  the  ivory 
tower  Is  a  complete  fiction.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility today  for  nonlnvolvement  In  a  world 
in  which  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  is 
at  stake,  nor  can  there  for  the  average  citizen 
be  disengagement  from  the  responsibUlties 
the  free  man  accepts  as  a  part  of  his  birth- 
right. It  is  freedom  itself  that  Imposes  this 
burden  upon  those  who  cherish  their 
freedom. 
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It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  we  live  in 
troubled  times.  Though  we  liave  Uved  in 
troubled  times  ever  since  I  sat  in  your  place 
in  1929,  and  in  1930.  and  in  1931,  when  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  terrible  events  wlilch 
challenged  the  very  existence  of  our 
civilization. 

We  are  in  perilous  times  today  and  whUe 
Judges,  sworn  to.  and  performing  their 
duties  of  Interpreting  the  law,  can  issue  de- 
cisions which  express  the  conviction  that 
our  society  by  our  Constitution  is  an  open 
society  and  while  Presidents  can  speak  to 
the  Nation  and  propose  legislation  to  that 
end  and  while  legislators  can  deal  with  the 
laws  that  caiv  give  strength,  vitality,  and 
force  to  that  concept,  ultimately  these  pre- 
cepts which  are  the  basis  for  oxir  society 
will  prevaU  and  depend  upon  you.  It  wUl 
depend  upon  gradxiates  here  and  the  aver- 
age man  and  woman  here  in  the  United 
States.  This  does  not  mean  that  Judges 
cannot  educate,  that  presidents  cannot  en- 
force the  law  and  inspire  the  people  and 
legislaton  cannot  legislate. 

This  does  mean  that  the  sum  total  of  o\ir 
achievements  for  the  type  of  society  upon 
which  our  hopes  exist  will  depend  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  basic  principles  of  equality  and 
to  use  our  Biblical  term  from  which  these 
principles  derive  of  Justice  and  righteousness 
and  indeed  the  great  challenge  of  the  present 
hoxu'  In  America  is  the  response  of  the  people 
to  their  commitments  to  citizenship  in  our 
country.  M<»ral  commitments  If  you  will,  far 
more  than  law  can  or  should  enforce.  But 
the  fact  that  they  are  moral  commitments 
does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  profoundly 
effect  the  course  of  ways  and  the  future  of 
our  coxintry. 

The  pursuit  of  education  in  my  opinion 
has  a  double  and  related  function.  It  must, 
of  course,  inform  the  mind,  sharpen  it;  that 
is  6ne  of  the  purposes.  It  must  also  fuel 
the  belly  of  the  student.  Unless  an  educa- 
tion makes  you  passionately  devoted  to  what 
is  going  to  be  in  life,  to  the  great  issues  of 
today  and  tomorrow,  and  commits,  you  to 
the  obligations  that  you  have  toward  those 
Issues,  the  education  that  you  get  is  a  com- 
plete faUure. 

I  believe  that  scholarship,  that  higher 
education,  have  a  higher  purpose  than  intel- 
lectual satisfaction  and  stimulation  that 
comes  from  pursuing  the  engrossing  story  of 
man's  cultura  and  meaning:  that  higher 
meaning  is  not  only  to  illuminate  the  pres- 
ent but  to  inspire  it. 

Tills  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  this 
university  appealing  to  me,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  founded  upon  the  principle  which  the 
Jewish  heritage  strongly  emphasizes:  that  a 
man  must  turn  Inward  and  set  the  true 
value  on  our  dajrs  and  works,  define  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  spend  the  years  God  has 
granted  to  xis  and  ask  whether  freedom  and 
individual  liberty  prosper  in  our  cause. 

We  have  been  much  concerned,  as  we  have 
had  to  be  throughout  all  of  the  time  that 
the  graduates  of  this  institution  can  remem- 
ber, with  foreign  affaln.  Becaxise  if  we  ara 
not  successful  abroad,  then  the  survival  of 
freedom  is  endangered.  Again  I  would  like 
to  say  to  you  that  I  wish  that  there  Is  as 
much  Interest,  dedication  and  devotion  to 
domestic  matters  as  well.  We  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful abroad  unless  we  are  successful  at 
home. 

The  measure  of  our  success  at  home  is 
what  we  do  to  make  the  fruits  of  ova  life 
available  to  the  poor,  to  the  underprivileged, 
to  the  prejudiced  against,  to  the  discrimi- 
nated against. 

The  meastire  of  our  success  at  home  is 
likewise  the  quality  of  our  institutions.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  respect  for  law  and  obedi- 
ence to  it,  by  governor  and  governed  alike, 
in  the  resolute  and  enlightened  leadership 
of  our  executive,  in  the  fully  represmtatlve 
character  of  our  leglslatiires:  in  the  impar- 


tiality and  integrity  of  our  Judiciary  and 
in  the  moral  and  ethical  standards  of  our 
citizens. 

llie  burden  of  achieving  the  {preat  heritage 
of  freedcmi  and  all  that  it  connotes,  derived 
from  Moses,  and  incorporated  into  our  Con- 
stitution bel(»igs,  therefore,  to  all  of  us. 
There  is  no  disengagement  from  the  respon- 
sibility that  every  citlaen  bean  to  under- 
stand our  goals  and  help  contribute  to  their 
achievement. 

You  who  graduate  from  this  great  institu- 
tion have  a  special  responsibility.  I  would 
hope  that  yotir  education  has  not  only  im- 
proved the  mind  but  opened  the  heart  as 
well.  Intellectual  underetanding  and  human 
compassion  are  sorely  needed  in  the  complex 
modem  world.  Perhaps  the  best  hope  of 
all  in  the  future  is  that  man's  curious  and 
inquiring  mind  will  make  its  progress  by  the 
light  of  an  open  and  warm  heart. 

This  is  a  new  doctrine,  this  is  not  a  new 
frontier  for  life  from  a  man  who  is  now 
nonpolitical.  This  Is  the  eternal  teaching  of 
the  Torah.  The  prophet  Amos  demanded 
hate  evil,  and  love  God  and  establish  Justice. 
Of  course,  it  is  an  often  conunented  fact 
that  righteousness  is  the  Hebrew  word  for 
charity. 

The  burden  of  achieving  the  great  heritage 
of  freedom  and  all  that  it  connotes,  derived 
from  Moses,  and  incorporated  into  our  Con- 
stitution belongs,  therefore,  to  all  of  us. 
Then  is  no  disengagement  frcMn  the  re- 
sponsibility that  every  citizen  bears  to  un- 
derstand ova  goals  and  help  contribute  to 
their  achievement. 

You  who  graduate  from  this  great  insti- 
tution have  a  special  responsibility.  You 
have  been  schooled  to  understand  the  moral 
basis,  the  ethical  structure  upon  which  dem- 
ocratic government  depends.  And  I  would 
hope,  I  do  not  advise,  I  do  not  think  oiu: 
generation  is  capable  of  advising,  that  I 
would  hope  that  your  education  has  not 
only  Improved  the  mind  but  that  it  has 
opened  the  heart  as  well.  Intellectiial  under- 
standing and  human  compassion  are  sorely 
needed  in  the  complex  modern  world.  Per- 
haps the  best  hope  of  all  in  the  future  la 
that  man's  curious  and  inquiring  mind  will 
make  its  progress  by  the  light  of  an  open  and 
warm  heart. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row. July  24. 

Mr.  Llotd.  for  2  minutes,  for  Wednes- 
day, July  24. 

Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  2  hours,  on  July  29. 

Mr.  Marsh,  for  2  hours,  on  Monday, 
July  29,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Natchee. 

Mr.  Schadeberg  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  ttie  re- 
quest of  BCr.  Bow)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dbrwikski. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Wallhauser. 


Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harius)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rauts. 

Mr.  Healet. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Ullman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harris)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  fact  it  exceeds 
two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $630. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  627.  An  act  to  promote  State  C(Hn- 
mercial  fishery  research  and  development 
projects,  and  for  otho-  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  994.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  board  for  the  Condem- 
nation of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Ccdumbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved May  1,  1906.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  999.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, for  the  taking  of  a  school  census 
In  the  District  of  Colimibia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  February  4,  1925:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1078.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Services  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1662.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act  to  extend  the  termination 
date  therein,  and  to  enlarge  the  Board  of 
Trustees:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  52  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  untn  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  24.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1063.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  biU  entitled  "A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  Information  relative  to  the 
intention  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
give  certain  siirpltis  obsolete  material  to 
the  city  of  Roanoke,  State  of  Virginia,  pur- 
suant to  section  7546  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems during  the  period  July  1  to  December 
31,  1962,  pursxiant  to  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  144):  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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FUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

XTtoder  dause  t  of  rule  XXll.  public 
bins  and  resolutlmis  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ifr.  BBC  rHILL  of  Virginia: 

BB.76B7.  A  MI  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  a  ithorize  the  construction, 
protection,  opcrmtl  m.  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  airport  in  ir  In  the  Tldnlty  of  the 
Dlstrlet  at  Columt  la";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  rot  »lgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUR  CS: 

BJL78M.  A  bll    to  promote  Stete  eom- 
merdal   flahery   n  icarch   and  development 
projects,  mod  for  o1  ber  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iferchai  t  Marine  and  Plsheriea. 
By  Mr.  CUBriN: 

BB.  7eM.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  pv  bile  hoUday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jud  iciary. 
By  Mr.  CKLLiER: 

BB.  7700.  A  bil]   to  amend  the  Inunlgra- 
tloa  and  Wattonall  ty  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Conu  olttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ifr.  OAVOV: 

BB.7701.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Curwens- 
vllle  Dam  on  the  V  est  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Rtrer  at  TurwensvUle,  Pa.,  as  the 
James  B.  Van  Zan  It  Dam;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Iftr.  KAS  tBNMBIBB: 

HB.TIOS.  A  bn  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  virte,  to  provide  Injunctive 
and  other  relief  igalnst  discrimination  In 
puhUe  aoocnunoda  Oons,  to  authorise  suite  by 


the  Attorney  Oensral  to  aaeure  dvU  ri^ts. 
to  provide  for  the  desegregatlaa  of  publio 
schools.  Including  first-step  oompllanoe  by 
19M.  to  estebllsh  a  Oommunlty  Relations 
Servloe.  to  make  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rlghte  a  permanent  agency,  to  estabUsh  a 
Oommtsslon  on  Squal  Opportunity,  to  pro- 
tect citizens  sgalnst  lynching  and  offldal 
violence,  to  protect  aetlvltiae  conducted  un- 
der the  authorll^  of  oonstitvttlonal  rights,  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANDBUM: 
BB.7703.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  accept- 
ance of  donations  of  land  and  the  construc- 
tion, administration,  and  maintenance  of  an 
extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  the 
Stotes  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HJl.7704.  A  bill  to  authoriae  the  accept- 
ance of  donations  of  land  and  the  construc- 
tion, administration,  and  maintenance  of  an 
extension   of   the   Blue   Ridge   Parkway   in 
the  Stotce  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interim,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LXGGXTT: 
HB.  7706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4.   1055,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  Irrigation  distribution  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York: 
HB.7700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  shall 
not  engage  in  publicity  or  promotional  ac- 
tivities such  as  free  or  paid  advertising; 
solicitation  of  cargoes;  publication  of  ocean, 
rail,  port  or  motor  carrier  rate  or  service 
comparisons;  or  other  activities  that  are 
actually  or  potentially  disruptive  to  the  flow 
of  waterbome  trade  among  porte  in  the 
United  Stetes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
WcH-ks. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HJt.7707.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  bene- 
fite  payable  under  such  act  on  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  at  1835  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  income  in  determining  eligibility  of 
Individuals  for  benefite  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.ROBISON: 
BB.  7708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  place  horse  and  mule  shoes,  to- 
gether with  adjustoble  calks  for  such  shoes 
and  certain  tools,  on  the  free  list;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ^ 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
HB.  7709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
21,  1928,  relating  to  standards  of  conteiners 
for  fndte  and  vegeteMes,  to  permit  the  use 
of   additional  standard   containers;    to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HB.  7710.  A  bin  to  promote  State  commer- 
cial fishery  research  and  development  proj- 
ecte,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Mwchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SIKBS: 
BB.  7711.  A  bill  to  ccmfer  Jurisdiction  on 
U.S.  district  courte  to  hear  and  render  Judg- 
ment on  certain  claims;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER:  .. 
HB.  7712.  A  blU  to  make  available  to  aU 
retired  Government  employees  and  retired 
military  personnel  free  passes  to  national 
parks  and  monumente  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  T^rglnla: 
YLJ.  Res.  566.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 


XThlted  States  relative  to  equal  rlghte  for 
man  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Jndl^ary.  

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

HJ.ReB.84T.  lolnt  resolutloa  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  at  Krebioaen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application 
before  It  on  Krebioaen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  and  authorlaing  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  at  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $350,000;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H  J.  Res.  668.  Joint  resolution  exempting 
the  Blstete  Development  Agency,  Ite  aflUlates 
and  the  transportotlon  rendered  by  either, 
whether  by  motor  or  raU,  within  the  bistate 
development  district  from  the  applicability 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Interstete  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  promulgated  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  204.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.  Con.  Res.  205.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  need 
for  a  healthy  domestic  gold  mining  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.  Res.  450.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Problems  of  Employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.  Res.  461.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representetives  declaring 
the  policy  of  the  United  Stetes  relative  to 
the  intervention  of  the  International  com- 
munistic movement  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAEBLER: 

H.  Res.  462.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  House 
of  Representetives,  and  to  grant  it  full  au- 
thority In  certein  legislative  matters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DADDABIO:  Memorial  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly  memorializing 
the  Congress  to  include  deputy  sheriffs  of 
Connecticut  and  other  Stetes  under  social 
sectirlty  benefit  program  as  self-employed 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes  relative  to  submitting  certain  mate- 
rial relating  to  Senate  bill  1496  and  House 
biU  6225.  known  as  the  Guam  Behabilitetlon 
legislation,  and  calling  for  an  i^jproprlation 
of  $66  million  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  to  be 
used  for  reconstruction  and  rehabllitetion  of 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ?CxII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  BAKER: 
HB.  7718.  A   bUl  f or  the  rettef  of  Miss 
Mamie  H.  Wlnstead;  to  ttie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 
HB.  7714.  A  bUl  f or  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Lee  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OUBSEB: 
HB.7715.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  John 
Soderman;  to  the  Committee  <m  the  Judi- 
ciary, f 


By  Mr.  MULTEB: 
HB.  7716.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ftanoesoo 
Bongiovanni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HB.7717.  A   biU    for   the   relief  of   Joao 
Constando  De  Gouveia;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Coneutrent  resolutloii 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  pioneering  aettvttlea 
of  Dr.  Boss  Ounn  and  Dr.  PhlUp  Abelson 
in  the  development  of  nuclear  power  for 
naval  veesels;  to  the  Committee  ob  Aimed 
Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


GoverameBt  Lotteries  of  Hanfary,  Iceland, 
Italy,  Lazembonrf ,  aad  Ramania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  VTW  TOKX 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23, 1963 

Mr.    FINO.    Mr.    I^;>eaker,    today.   I 

uould  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  the  govern- 
ment-run lotteries  in  more  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  Hungary,  Iceland,  Italy, 
LuxemtMurg,  and  Rumania  are  among 
the  77  foreign  nations  which  utUize  gov- 
ernment lotteries  to  raise  revenue. 

Hungary,  in  1962,  took  in  over  $73 
million  in  gross  receipts.  After  payment 
of  prizes,  the  net  income  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  was  almost  $40  million.  The  Gov- 
ernment devotes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  lottery  income  to  housing  construc- 
tion and  for  development  of  sports.  In- 
cluding construction  of  sports  installa- 
tions. 

Iceland  has  lotteries  which  are  of  a 
private  nature.  The  resultant  income  to 
the  Government  is  derived  from  duties 
levied  if  the  prize  is  an  imported  one  and 
taxes  on  the  prizes  won.  One  lottery  is 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iceland.  Last  year,  total  gross 
receipts  amounted  to  over  $950,000. 
The  other  lottery  which  was  initiated  in 
1953  provides  for  the  distribution  of  ma- 
terial rewards  such  as  ears,  houses,  fur- 
hishings,  and  so  forth,  to  individual 
ticket  holders.  The  profits  from  this 
lottery  have  been  used  exclusively  for 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a 
domicile  for  elderly  indigent  seamen. 

Italy  operates  several  lotteries  and 
thus  realizes  very  important  revenues. 
The  four  Government-operated  national 
lotteries  last  year  took  in  $4,409,000. 
The  net  profit  of  $2^  million  was  dis- 
tributed for  hospitals,  orphanages,  edu- 
cational institutions  and  various  chari- 
ties. The  big  lottery  took  in  over  $75 
million  and  after  payment  of  prizes,  al- 
most $41  million  went  to  the  Italian 
treasury. 

Luxembourg  is  our  smallest  NATO 
partner.  In  1962.  the  total  gross  annual 
receipts  amounted  to  almost  $1V&  mil- 
lion. The  total  annual  net  income  came 
to  almost  $400,000  which  was  used  for 
charitable  and  welfare  programs  and 
for  the  benefit  of  numerous  medical 
organizations. 

Rumania,  althouih  a  Communist 
country,  kxiows  the  benefits  of  govern- 
ment-run lotteries.   Lottery  information 
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from  this  country  is  neither  published 
nor  made  available  to  foreign  oCBcials 
except  that  prizes  also  include  automo- 
biles and  household  appliances, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  gambling 
in  this  country  is  a  $50-billion-a-year  in- 
dustry which  is  the  financial  mainstay 
of  organized  crime. 

Why  can  we  not  establish  a  national 
lottery  in  the  United  States  and  divert 
these  many  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Government  where  they 
may  work  for  the  public  good?  Why 
must  we  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that 
gambling  is  part  of  human  nature? 

A  national  lottery  in  this  country  can 
easily  pump  into  our  own  Treasury  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additicmal  income 
which  can  be  used  to  cut  our  high  taxes 
and  reduce  our  gigantic  national  debt. 


Tribate  to  CoBgretsmaa  Hjalmar  Nyf  aard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  bERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  the  Members  of  the  House  in  paying 
trilNite  to  Hjalmar  Nsrgaard,  one  of  our 
most  respected,  able,  and  beloved  col- 
leagues. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  had  established  him- 
self as  one  of  the  soundest  and  most 
dedicated  Members  of  the  House.  His 
devotion  to  our  Nation's  principles,  his 
interest  and  support  of  sound  legislative 
acts  was  recognised  by  all  of  us  who  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

He  came  to  Congress  with  a  great  rec- 
ord as  a  State  legislator  in  his  home 
State  of  North  Dakota,  and  in  the  period 
he  served  in  Washington  he  became  rec- 
ognized as  a  sound,  progressive  dedicated 
legislator — an  example  for  all  to  follow. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  served  his  home 
ccttnmunities,  his  State,  and  his  ooimtry 
with  devotion  and  effectiveness,  and  left 
an  imprint  upon  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  that  will  be  lasting. 

His  early  training  and  vocation  as  a 
teacher  was  apparent  in  the  thorough 
and  scholarly  fashion  in  which  he  an- 
alyzed and  faced  the  problems  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  the  q;>irit  of  his  early  vo- 
cation was  always  evident  in  the  concern 
he  showed  for  individuals,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  help  all  of  us  by  passing  on  to 
us  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained  in  a 
long  and  varied  career. 


I  extend  my  de^  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Nygaard  and  her  family,  realising  the 
great  loss  and  sorrow  that  is  theirs. 
However,  the  inspiration  Hjalmar  pro- 
vided throughout  his  life  remains  with 
us.  We  are  all  better  because  of  our 
friendship  and  association  with  him.  We 
share  with  his  family  and  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  the  loss  of  a  conscientious 
and  dedicated  public  servant. 


Survival  of  a  Saall  Basiaess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  XKMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8BNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kentuclor  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable families  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  head  of  this  family,  Samuel 
Rosenblatt,  was  bom  in  Rumania  In  1861. 
Recognizing  the  absence  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  which  was  the  situation  in 
his  country  then  as  now,  upon  reaching 
manhood,  young  Samuel  migrated  to  the 
United  States,  leaving  behind  his  wife 
and  children  imtil  he  could  become 
established  in  the  new  land.  For  his 
own  protection  and  that  of  his  family, 
the  name  Rosenblatt  was  assumed  in 
place  of  Braun.  After  initial  stops  at 
Baltimore  and  Oklahoma,  the  family 
traveled  to  Hancock  County.  Ky..  having 
been  told  that  it  was  "God's  countiy." 

After  one  or  two  business  ventures  out- 
side of  Hawesville.  the  county  seat,  Mr. 
Rosenblatt  returned  to  that  community 
where  today,  the  building  which  he  pur- 
chased and  the  business  which  he  estab- 
lished, stand  as  a  continuing  memorial  to 
this  man  of  vision,  courage,  and  tre- 
mendous energy.  The  original  store 
dealt  in  clothing  and  groceries  and  later 
developed  an  extensive  tobacco  business. 
Through  the  jrears  Sam  Rosenblatt,  as 
he  was  known  and  loved,  proved  his  de- 
votion and  loyalty  to  his  adopted  home 
and  when  he  died  in  May  1927,  he  left 
a  lasting  heritage  built  on  faith  in  and 
love  for  his  fellow  man. 

With  the  change  of  times  the  Rosen- 
blatt store  now  specializes  in  clothing  for 
the  entire  family  and  through  the  years, 
this  firm  has  not  only  furnished  its  cus- 
tomers quality  merchandise  but  it  has 
provided  quality  in  the  truest  definition 
of  business  ethics.  It  is  now  a  third  gen- 
eration business  carried  on  by  son.  Leo. 
and  grandson,  Nathan,    m  a  few  short 
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yean  Nattua '8  son.  Samuel,  n.  will 
doabtleoly  ta  »  hla  idaee  In  this  business 
whl^  has  sto  td  finn  through  depression 
and  pn>9erltr  and,  on  more  than  cme 
occasion,  serltus  floods.  Starting  with 
Its  founder,  t  le  RosenUatt  store  is  to- 
day one  of  lie  few  small  businesses 
which  has  survived  the  onslaught  of 
time  and  eha  iging  conditions  by  virtue 
of  having  beei  i  established  and  continued 
by  men  of  tii  sless  energy,  unquestioned 
Integrity  and  determination,  dedicated 
to  the  bettem  lent  of  their  community. 

In  recent  ye  us  a  floodwall  was  built  to 
protect  this  c  immunity  and  now  a  new 
bridge  is  to  te  erected  across  the  Ohio 
River  at  Hawi  sville.  Ky..  and  Cannelton. 
Ind.  In  addi  ion.  a  new  lock  and  dam 
is  under  ^tas  ruction  by  the  UJ3.  Corps 
of  Engineers  it  Hawesville  and  Cannel- 
ton. Tliese  I  tccMnplishments.  together 
with  the  antl(  ipated  new  industry  which 
will  locate  li  Hancock  County  in  the 
future,  will  bi  ng  better  times  to  the  citi- 
sens  in  that  area  and  wHl  Justify  the 
faith  and  beUlef  that  Leo  Rosenblatt,  his 
father  and  al  of  his  family  have  had  in 
Hawesvillie  an  1  Hancock  County. 

Mr.  I^peake  r,  as  you  well  know,  there 
are  not  manj  small  merchants  left  and 
those  who  have  diligently  struggled  for 
survival  agaii  ist  countless  odds  and  ac- 
cepted the  rood  with  the  bad  and 
are  now  an  1  itegral  part  of  their  com- 
munity, are  ti  >  be  commended.  I.  there- 
fore, want  to  salute  Leo  Rosenblatt,  his 
son.  Nathan. « nd  all  the  monbers  of  their 
families  for  heir  never-ending  display 
of  good  dtlse  iship,  courage,  and  loyal^ 
to  their  comnunlty. 

Mr.  Speaki  r,  in  Hawesville,  Ky..  we 
have  an  outs  .anding  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Hancock  Clarion.  On  July  18.  1963. 
this  newspap  ir  also  paid  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  ft  mUy. 


into  despair  and  resignati<»i.  We  must 
show  them  that  America  adheres  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  and  does 
not  consider  a  free  Etirope  an  Illusion. 

A  solemn  reiteration  of  American  con- 
cern during  this  week  revives  the  hope 
of  oppressed  peoples.  But  Just  as  reli- 
gion deserves  more  than  1  hour  a  week, 
captive  nations  demand  more  than  1 
week  a  year.  Therefore.  I  call  for  a 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  This 
year,  many  Members  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding myself,  introduced  resolutions  to 
create  such  a  committee  which  would 
make  studies  and  inquiries  concerning 
conditions  in  captive  nations.  The  com- 
mittee would  give  particular  attention  to 
the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red  total- 
itarian control  over  nations  and  to  peace- 
ful means  of  assisting  them  in  their  pres- 
ent aspirations  to  regain  national  and 
individual  freedoms.  The  facts  of  Com- 
munist domination  should  be  promul- 
gated at  this  important  and  respected 
level  if  we  wish  to  explode  the  myths 
about  the  Soviet  economy  and  Soviet 
unity. 

Unfortunately,  these  resolutions  have 
not  been  reported  and  so  I  again  urge 
a  solid  expression  of  support  for  the  pro- 
posal. By  so  doing,  we  will  demonstrate 
our  belief  in  the  p>ower  of  freemen  to 
prevail  and  overcome  the  forces  of  total- 
itarianism. 


Capive  NatioBS  Week 


EZTKNPION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 


or  irsw  JsassT 
m  THK  HOI  SB  OF  BXPRBSBfTATIVES 

rve  rday,  Jviv  23. 1983 
Mr.  WALL  lAUSER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in 


connection  m  Ith  ttie  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Wedc  we  should  concern 
ourselves  wit  i  the  tragic  plight  of  these 
subjugated  ceoples.  We  must  also  ask 
ourselves  hofr  we  can  help  them.  One 
in  23  countries  suffer  un- 
der Commu^t  tyranny.  They  have 
beta  deprive  1  of  the  most  fundamental 
rii^ts  of  mi  in,  including  the  right  of 
self-determiz)ation;  but  they  have  not 
lost  hope. 

Their  spfrJk  of  passive  resistance  rep- 
resents a  eumbling  keystone  in  the 
Commimist  irch.  We  have  seen  grow- 
ing nationali  on  in  Poland  and  open  re- 
volt in  Hum  ary  and  East  Berlin.  The 
unrrilahtllty  of  ei4>tive  armies  tempers 
Soviet  urges  of  aggression.  The  free 
spirit  of  ca]>tive  peoples  must  not  be 
taken  for  gn  nted.  Unless  the  West  en- 
courages cap  ive  peoples,  they  will  lapse 
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In  keeping  with  scouting  self-reliance, 
the  cost  of  the  trip  for  each  delegate — 
$990 — was  earned  by  the  Scouts  them- 
selves through  a  great  variety  of  after - 
school  and  simuner  Jobs.  Some  local 
scholarships  helped  but  only  partially. 
In  scouting  a  yoimg  man  learns  to  pay 
his  own  way  and  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

It  is  refreshing  and  reinvigorating  to 
observe  the  activities  of  this  wonderful 
organization  of  Boy  Scouts  and  its  world 
Jamboree  comes  at  a  most  significant 
time. 


Boy  Scoot  World  Jamboree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NCW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  the 
Boy  Scouts  World  Jamboree  will  take 
place  August  1  through  11.  Over  12.000 
Boy  Scouts  and  leaders  from  76  free 
nations  will  gather  on  the  historic  plain 
of  Marathon.  Greece,  for  the  11th  World 
Jamboree — the  free  world's  largest  non- 
political  youth  event. 

The  American  contingent  is  made  up 
of  629  Boy  Scouts  and  on  July  19  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  greet  those  fine  young 
men  who  are  the  delegates  from  Nassau 
County.  N.y.  They  are:  Richard  D. 
Ban*.  Eagle  Scout,  of  14  Locust  Lane. 
Glen  Head.  N.Y.;  WUUam  M.  Dunn.  Life 
Scout,  of  27  Red  Maple  Drive  North, 
Wantagh.  JHH.;  George  Prooke.  Eagle 
Scout,  of  21  Central  Drive,  Plandome. 
N.Y.;  Arthur  W.  Gruhn,  1st  class  Scout, 
of  480  Windsor  Place.  Oceanside.  N.Y.; 
William  K.  Norton.  Life  Scout,  of  66 
Andrew  Road.  Manhasset.  N.Y.;  and 
Ralph  L.  Searles,  Eagle  Scout,  of  76 
Park  Avenue,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

The  American  contingent  has  been 
organized  into  16  troops.  A  17th  Amer- 
ican troop  from  the  transatlantic  coun- 
cil. Boy  Scouts  of  America,  which  makes 
scouting  possible  for  American  military 
and  other  families  stationed  in  E\iropean 
and  Mediterranean  areas,  will  Join  the 
contingent  at  Marathon. 


President  Kennedy't  Immifration  Propos- 
als WUl  Eliminate  Harsh  National  Ori- 
gins Qnota  System  and  Take  Humane 
Approach  for  Selection  of  Immi- 
grants— Bene£ts  Relatives  of  American 
Citizetts  in  Portof  al,  Italy,  and  Greece 
With  Aim  Toward  Rennitinf  Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHXTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  legislation  was  filed 
today  by  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Congressman 
CsiXER,  to  implement  President  Ken- 
nedy's sweeping  new  immigration  pro- 
posals outlined  in  his  message  of  today. 

E^rer  since  coming  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1953, 1  have  sponsored  similar  legis- 
lation to  liberalize  the  national  origins 
quota  system  which  has  worked  inhu- 
mane hardships  on  the  relatives  of 
American  citizens  who  remained  behind 
in  the  Mediterranean-southern  Euro- 
pean countries,  particularly  in  Portugal. 
Italy,  and  Greece.  Under  our  present 
law.  these  quotas  are  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  migrated  from  the 
old  country  and  had  gained  citizenship 
before  the  1920  census.  Naturally,  this 
worked  a  hardship  on  the  Portuguese. 
Italians,  and  Greeks,  because  they  were 
in  the  latter  waves  of  migration  to  this 
country  Just  before  and  after  World  War 
n.  This  system  did  not  adversely  affect 
the  peoples  from  northern  European 
countries. 

President  Kennedy's  proposed  changes 
in  the  law  will  eliminate  the  national 
origins  quota  system  by  20  percent  per 
year  over  a  5-year  period,  and  thereafter 
will  place  all  quota  numbers  in  one  pool. 
Therefore,  unused  quota  nvunbers  from 
northern  European  countries  will  benefit 
the  split  families  of  American  citizens 
who  remained  behind  in  these — the  split 
families  of  American  citizens  who  have 
been  forced  by  ovir  present  restrictive 
immigration  law  to  remain  behind  in 
southern  European  countries. 

Also.  President  Kennedy's  proposals 
include  the  elimination  of  preference 
quota  for  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
American  citizens.  This  phase  of  the 
Kennedy  proposal  can  mean  the  almost 
immediate    migration    of    some    3,500 
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southern  European  parents  to  these 
shores  to  be  reunited  with  their  loved 
ones  who  are  now  American  citizens, 
subject,  of  course,  to  enactment  of  these 
proposals  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  quick  calculations 
and  analysis  of  this  Kennedy  immigra- 
tion proposal  would  indicate  that  as 
many  as  100,000  more  people  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  annually 
over  and  above  the  present  quotas  based 
solely  on  national  origin.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  humane  approach  to  select  immi- 
grants for  the  United  States,  based  on 
the  need  for  uniting  families  or  the  com- 
pelling need  for  seeking  new  opportimi- 
ties  in  America,  rather  than  the  dis- 
tasteful national-origin  basis  whl<di  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  our  immigration 
laws  for  40  years.  I  hope  that  early 
hearings  wHl  be  held  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's preq;>osals  with  a  view  toward  en- 
'  acting  the  new  immigration  changes  this 
year. 


Let  Actions  Speak  More  Loudly  Than 
Words 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  CAuroKNX* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
false  statements  are  made  in  an  effort 
to  defeat  the  bracero  program  that  it  is 
difBcult  to  find  time  to  refute  them  all. 
Some  are  so  patently  false  that  one 
would  ordinarily  assume  they  would  not 
be  believed  by  anyone.  But  apparently, 
sometimes  a  false  statement  is  so  often 
repeated  that  It  becomes  believed  by 
some  who  do  not  analyze  the  facts  or 
the  statement. 

One  such  false  statement  is  that  farm 
Jobs  are  so  few  and  far  between  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
employed farmworkers  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  Is  that  there  is  ncme. 
Any  farmworker— or  nonf armworker,  al- 
so please  note — ^who  wants  to  work  in 
the  row-crop  vegetable  industry — aver- 
age wage  about  a  $1.40  per  hour— can 
work  today  in  California.  Such  Jobs  are 
going  begging  right  now. 

Whenever  there  is  a  bracero  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  Job  for  a  domes- 
tic in  the  United  States— in  fact  and  by 
law. 

The  emplosrment  of  a  single  bracero 
in  my  district  has  the  same  effect  as 
hoisting  a  green  flag  to  the  top  of  the 
employment  office.  The 'employment  of 
the  first  bracero  is  advertised  widely  by 
the  State  depcutment  of  employment,  the 
department  of  labor,  by  employment 
agencies,  and  among  farmworkers  and 
industrial  workers.  Each  year  with  the 
first  bracero,  swarms  of  derelicts,  alco- 
holics, and  unemployed  from  the  big 
cities  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Stock- 
ton, and  Sacramento  are  brought  or  sent 
to  the  Salinas  Valley.  If  they  can  pre- 
sent themselves  and  stand  during  a  brief 
intendew,  they  are  referred  or  taken  to 
a  field  and  the  grower  is  required  to  hire 


him  and  pay  him  promptly  no  matter 
how  many  hours  he  stays  in  the  field. 
He  may  do  no  constructive  work;  in  fact, 
he  may — and  often  does — damage  the 
crops:  but  nevertheless  the  bracero  law 
requires  that  he  must  be  paid  immedi- 
ately when  he  wants  to  quit. 

Preposterous?  I  once  thought  so.  But 
ask  any  farm  placement  worker  or  any- 
one who  has  actually  been  in  the  fields. 
It  is  true.  Our  laws  protect  the  worker 
well.  The  point  is.  anybody  can  get  a 
Job  in  agriculture  during  harvest  seasons. 
He  can  work  for  1  hour  or  6  months, 
whatever  he  prefers.  If  he  prefers  to 
work  1  hour — and  scmie  do — he  will  earn 
at  least  $1  and  on  the  average  about 
$1.40.  This,  of  course,  brings  the  average 
days  a  farmworker  works  per  year  down 
considerably.  It  also  lowers  the  average 
yearly  income  of  the  farmworker 
considerably. 

Anybody  can  find  a  row-crop  vegetable 
harvesting  Job  during  the  siunmer  at  a 
wage  higher  than  he  can  earn  in  any 
other  industry.  Anyone  who  thinlES  he 
can  disprove  this  statement  may  do  so 
simply  by  producing  a  single,  imem- 
ployed,  able-bodied  man  or  woman,  with 
sight,  above  18  years  of  age  in  the  Sa- 
linas Valley.  If  opponents  of  Public  Law 
78  cannot  produce  such  an  unemployed 
person,  I  think  they  should  no  longer 


shout  so  loudly.    Actions  should  ^ 

more  loudly  and  more  persuasively  ttian 
naked  words  in  congressional  hearings 
or  records. 


Conslitaitianal  Gav< 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  KSMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBBSXNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  report  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  Kentucky  overwhelmingly 
support  constitutional  government  and 
would  rather  solve  probl^ns  with  local 
individual  initiative  instead  of  looking  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  cure-all. 

I  thank  the  people  of  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  County  for  their  cooperation 
in  helping  me  to  be  a  better  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  by  giving  me  their  opin- 
ion and  views  on  some  of  the  major  issues 
we  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  over  IS.OOCr  re- 
plies, the  results  of  my  questionnaire 
follow: 


1.  8bon]d  ft  Federal  oId.«fe  medical  can  proKram  be  tautituted  with  social  security  taxesr^„ 

2.  Do  yon  believe  Um  Federal  bodxet  should  be  kept  la  balanee  darlae  peaoetinie  years? I 

S.  Do  you  favor  the  admission  of  Red  China  into  the  United  NattonsT.. „ 

4.  Do  you  have  confidence  In  President  Kennedy's  ability  to  handle  our  fordum  policy? 

5.  Do  yon  approve  of  the  policy  of  sellinK  military  equipment  to  Comnianist«ontioUed  eooa-* 

tries? „ 

«.  Should  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activitiea  be  abolished? „I Iirilll" 

7.  Do  yon  support  Preaideat  Koinedy's  proposal  for  a  Domestic  Peace  Corp«? 

8.  Do  you  favor  an  income  tax  cut  which  would  result  in  a  biner  "'t^^fnl  debt— ttiat  ii,  witb- 

ont  a  reduction  in  spendtatr? 

0.  Do  you  favor  Prmident  Kennedy '»prop(Mal  for  Federal  aid  to  the  transportation  Industry?' 
10.  Do  yon  think  that  labor  anions  sbould  be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  mom  nteat  as 
industry? 
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EX1^3^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  nxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  argiu&ents  we  have  heard  in  defense 
of  Public  Law  78  is  that  it  has  solved  the 
wetback  problem;  that  is.  it  has  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  illegal  entrants 
into  this  countiy  from  Mexico,  m  other 
words,  we  have  managed  to  solve  the 
wetback  problem  by  legalizing  the  wet- 
back. 

We  are  told  that  termination  of  Public 
Jjaw  78  would  mean  a  return  of  the  wet- 
back problem.  I  submit  that  this  is  more 
of  a  threat  than  an  argument.  Accord- 
ing to  this  logic,  any  signiflcant  reduction 
in  the  number  of  braceros  would  mean 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  nxmber 
of  wetbacks.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  number  of  braceros  has  been  reduced 
sharply — in  1962  the  number  of  braceros 


was  less  than  half  of  the  1956  total.  Yet 
there  has  been  no  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  illegal  entrants  into  tliis 
country.  JHiy  not?  Because  the  United 
States  hl^improved  its  enforcement  of 
the  immigration  laws.  I  submit  that 
we  could  eliminate  the  whole  bracero 
program  and  still  not  have  a  great  wet- 
back problem.  All  we  would  need  to  do 
is  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 


Dnty  Free  Measnrcnieat  Inslnimento 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAurouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  HJt  2874  is  presently  on  the 
Union  Calendar  awaiting  action  by  the 
House.  This  bin  would  remove  deetron- 
ic  microscopes  trom  the  present  dnty  free 
status.    We  commend  this  bill  to  the 
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DtfaJM    Explaii^Mi    •(    IIm    laterest 
EqufintioB    Tu    Proposal    of    the 


EXTEN8I01I  OP  REIiiARKB 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

o>  oaaooM 
IN  THE  HOnSB  (  F  BEPBESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday^  July  23. 1963 
Mr.   UUJiCAN. 


Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave  heretofore  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  tie  Con<hiissiomal  Rkc- 
oao,  I  am  insert  og  in  the  Rxcord.  for 
the  inf  cMrmatlon  ( f  the  Members  of  Con 
gress  and  the  Inte  rested  public,  a  detailed 
explanation  of  tlie  interest  equalization 
tax  proposal  of  U  e  administration  along 
with  other  supp>rting  information  on 
this  proposal  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  detailo  explanation  is  dated 
July  18  and  sine  i  that  time  there  have 
been  three  Treat  ory  releases  relating  to 
the  original  pro  >osal  which  I  am  also 
including.    Thea(  three  releases  contain 


certain  modifications  in  the  original  pro- 
posal which  are  self-explanatory. 

As  you  know,  this  tax  is  being  proposed 
so  as  to  help  alleviate  our  continuing 
very  serious  balance-of-pajrments  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  part  of  a  coordinated  series 
of  actions  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  correct  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit.  Although  I  am  personally  op- 
posed to  the  increase  in  the  discount 
rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  the  equaliza- 
tion tax  proposal  and  other  parts  of  this 
coordinated  program. 

DrrAn.KD  Explanation  of  thi  Intk«est 
Equauzation  Tax 

1.    OXKXKAL    DESCBlPnOIf    OF   TH«   TAX 

The  propoMd  Intereat  equalization  tax  la  a 
specUl  exclae  tax  to  be  Imposed  through  the 
end  of  1966  on  the.  acquiaition  of  foreign 
stock,  securttlea.  or  obllgaUons.  other  than 
those  specifically  exempted.  The  tax  la  pay- 
able by  all  U.S.  persons,  IncliuUng  organiza- 
tions exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax.  It  la 
baaed  on  the  actual  value  of  the  Interest 
acquired;  In  the  caae  of  debt  aecxirltlea  or 
obllgatlona.  the  rate  of  tax  will  vary  with  the 
period  remaining  until  matiirlty.  The  tax 
applies  to  portf5Uo  purchases  of  foreign 
securities,  whether  representing  new  or  al- 
ready outstanding  issues,  and  whether  the 
acquisition  is  effected  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad.  It  does  not  apply,  however,  to  pur- 
chaaea  of  securitlea  presently  held  by 
Americana. 

The  tax  will  not  generally  be  applicable  to 
direct  investments  by  U.S.  persons  In  over- 
aeaa  subsldlariea  or  aflUiates,  nor  will  It  apply 
to  any  indebtedness  payable  upon  demand  or 
matiirlng  in  leas  than  3  years.  Moreover, 
loans  made  by  commercial  banks  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  banking  business  wUl  be 
exempted.  The  tax  will  not  be  applied  to 
purchases  of  aecurltiea  laaued  by  interna- 
tional organlzatlona  of  which  the  United 
States  U  a  member,  governments  of  coun- 
tries considered  to  be  less  developed,  and 
corporations  whose  principal  activities  are 
centered  in  less  derveloped  countries. 

The  tax  la  not  a  atamp  tax.  A  UJ3.  person 
who  acquires  any  foreign  atock  or  debt  obli- 
gation wlU  be  required  to  file  a  return  and 
pay  the  tax  at  the  time  of  flling.  The  flrat 
of  auch  returns  will  be  due  at  the  end  of  the 
flrat  f till  calendar  month  following  the  end 
of  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  implement- 
ing legialatlon  la  enacted  and  will  cover  all 
prior  acquialtlona  aubject  to  Ita  provisions. 
Returns  th»eafter  will  be  due  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  month  following  each  calendar 
quarter  In  which  a  U.S.  peraon  makes  any  ac- 
quumon  subject  to  the  legislation. 

The  tax  Is  applicable  to  acquisitions  occur- 
ring after  the  date  of  the  President's  message 
in  which  it  was  ^t)posed.  Since  an  acqui- 
sition la  deemed  to  occur  when  the  purchaser 
first  becomes  vmconditionaUy  obligated  to 
buy.  the  tax  doea  not  apply  to  purchase  com- 
mitments made  on  the  open  market  on  or 
bef(ve  the  date  of  the  Preaidenfa  message, 
or  to  other  purchases  which  the  buyer  on 
that  date  was  unconditionally  obligated  to 
make.  Substantial  evidence  will  be  re- 
quired, however,  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  auch  an  obligaUon.  The  tax  Is  also 
inai^Ucable  to  acquisitions  made  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage if  the  foreign  atock  or  debt  obligation 
acquired  was  covered  by  a  registration  state- 
ment filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  within  90  days  pri<wr  to  the  date 
of  the  Prealdent's  mesaage. 

ThU  tax  will  not  be  deductible  for  Federal 
Incotne-taz  purposes,  but  will  be  Included  In 
the  adjusted  basU  of  the  foreign  stock  or 
debt  obUfpOton  acqvilred. 


a.    RATX  AND  COMPXTTATION  or  TAX 

The  tax  is  baaed  upon  the  aotiial  value  of 
the  Intereat  acquired,  actual  value  being  de- 
termined under  principles  establlahed  by  the 
TreasiU7  regulations  pertaining  to  the  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  on  CM-lglnal  Issues  of 
stock.  Under  these  rules,  the  price  agreed 
upon  by  parties  dealing  at  arm's  length  in  a 
transaction  subject  to  no  special  conditions 
constitutes  actual  value.  ( See  Treastiry  Bbg- 
ulatlon  f  47.4301-l(b)  (2)  (U) .) 

In  the  case  of  stock  or  other  equity  inter- 
ests, the  rate  of  tax  is  15  percent.  In  the 
case  of  debt  obllgatlona.  the  rate  of  tax  la  a 
{percentage  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
period  remaining  before  maturity,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Maturity  and  tax  rate 

Percent 

At  least  3,  but  leaa  than  3 V4  years 2.75 

At  least  3^,  but  less  than  4%  years,.  8.  58 

At  least  *Vt,  but  less  than  5V4  years..  4.35 

At  least  5^,  but  less  than  6>^  years..  6. 10 

At  least  6^4.  but  less  than  7^4  years.-  5.80 

At  least  7V4.  but  less  than  SVi  years..  6.  50 

At  least  8Vi.  but  less  than  »>^  years..  7. 10 

At  least  9V4.  but  less  than  10^  years..  7.  70 

At  least  10  ^ .  but  less  than  1 1 V4  years.  8.  30 

At  least  11V4.  but  less  than  13%  years.  9. 10 

At  least  13V4.  t>ut  leas  than  16V4  years.  10.30 

At  least  leVa.  tout  less  than  18V4  years.  II.  85 

At  least  IBVi ,  but  less  than  21  %  years.  12.  25 

At  least  21  Va.  but  less  than  23 ^^  years.  13.  05 

At  least  23  «4,  but  less  than  26  V4  years.  13. 75 

At  least  26y2.  but  less  than  28%  years.  14. 35 

At  least  28%  years  or  more 15.00 


In  determining  the  rate  of  tax  applicable 
to  the  acquisition  of  an  obligation,  the 
actual  period  of  time  beginning  with  the 
date  of  acquisition  and  ending  at  maturity 
is  taken  into  account.  The  maturity  of  an 
obligation  is  deemed  to  be  the  latest  date  on 
which,  imder  Its  terms,  the  amoxmt  payable 
to  the  holder  of  such  obligation  may  remain 
outstanding.  Thus,  tar  example,  the  13.75 
percent  rate  applies  if  payment  Is  not  ab- 
solutely required  in  leaa  than  23%  years. 
Where  an  obligation  U  renewable  without 
affirmative  action  manifesting  conaent  on  the 
part  of  the  holder,  the  period  to  maturity  is 
conaidered  to  Include  any  renewal  period. 
Any  extenalon  of  the  term  of  an  existing  obli- 
gation through  affirmative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  holder  wlU  be  regarded  aa  Uie  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  debt  obligation  with  a  remain- 
ing period  to  maturity  equal  to  the  remain- 
ing life  of  the  old  obligation  plus  the 
extension  period. 

The  computation  of  the  tax  may  be  Illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples: 
Example  1 

On  June  1.  1964.  A.  a  UJ3.  citizen,  purchases 
from  B,  a  nonresident  alien,  30  year  bonds  of 
X,  a  foreign  government,  having  an  actual 
value  of  $20,000.  The  bonds  mature  on  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  and  therefore  have  a  re- 
maining period  to  maturity  of  10  years  and 
7  months.  Aaatuning  that  the  tranaactlon  la 
not  exempt,  A  would  Incur  a  tax  of  8.30  per- 
cent of   the  actual   value  of  the  bonds  or 

$1,660. 

Example  2 

The  facU  are  the  aame  aa  In  example  (1) 
except  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  bonda. 
the  obligation  U  automatically  renewable  for 
an  additional  period  of  10  years  If  the  holder 
doea  not  demand  payment  within  30  daya 
following  the  elapse  of  the  initial  term.  The 
period  to  maturity  la  deemed  to  Include  the 
renewal  period  of  10  years.  Accordingly,  aa- 
aumlng  that  the  transaction  Is  not  exempt,  A 
woiUd  IncTir  a  tax  of  12.26  percent  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  bonda  or  $2,600. 
Example  3 

In  1962.  C.  a  domestic  corporation,  acqulrea 
from  Y,  a  foreign  corporation.  6-year  promla- 
aory  note*  of  Y  with  a  face  value  of  $17,800. 
In  1968,  C  surrendera  the  notes  to  T  in  sx- 
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change  tor  new  30-year  bonds  of  Y.  The 
new  bonda  have  an  actual  value  of  $18,000. 
The  period  to  maturity  la  deemed  to  Include 
the  entire  period  to  maturity  of  the  new 
bonda.  or  30  years.  Accordingly,  tiTTimlng 
that  the  tranaactlon  la  not  exempt,  C  will 
Inciir  a  tax  of  16  percent  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  new  bonda  or  $2,700. 

Example  4 
In  January  of  1964,  D,  a  UJS.  citizen,  ac- 
quiries  from  Z.  a  foreign  corporation,  on  orig- 
inal lasue.  Its  16-year  bonds,  having  an  actual 
value  of  $10,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the  in- 
denture aecurlng  the  Issue  bonds,  a  sinking 
fund  is  to  be  accumulated  by  Z  and  uaed  at 
the  end  of  each  year  to  retire  bonds  to  be 
aelected  by  lot.  The  bonda  are  considered  to 
have  a  maturity  of  16  years.  Accordingly, 
aaaiunlng  that  the  tranaactlon  is  not  exempt. 
D  would  Incur  a  tax  of  10.80  percent  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  bonda  or  $1,030. 

3.    PERSONS    SUBJECT    TO   THE    TAX 

Every  U.S.  citizen,  every  resident  individ- 
ual or  partnerahip.  and  every  domeatlc  cor- 
poration, eatate  or  truat  la  aubject  to  the 
tax.  Theae  terma  have  the  meaning  already 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
C3ode;  such  persons  are  generally  referred  to 
as  U.S.  persons.  Determination  of  liability 
for  the  tax  Is  made  as  of  the  time  of  acquisi- 
tion, and  later  changes  In  stattia  have  no 
effect.  Aa  aet  forth  In  paragraph  7,  however, 
foreign  stock  or  debt  obligations  cannot  be 
acquired  free  of  tax  from  a  person  who  has 
not  been  a  U.S.  person  throughout  his  entire 
period  of  ownership  of  such  Interest  or  con- 
tinuously since  the  date  of  the  President's 
message. 

These  rules  may  be  Illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

fxample  1 

In  1964,  A,  a  UJS.  trust,  all  the  beneficiaries 
of  which  are  nonresident  aliens,  acquires 
stock  In  N,  a  foreign  corporation.  Assxmilng 
that  the  transaction  Is  not  exempt.  A  is  sub- 
ject to  tax. 

Example  2 

On  June  1.  1964.  B,  a  citizen  and  resident 
of  foreign  country  X,  acquires  bonds  of  for- 
eign corporation  O.  On  JiUy  1,  1964,  B 
becomes  a  resident  of  the  United  States  and 
on  July  16.  1964.  acqtUres  additional  bonds 
of  O.  The  June  1.  1964,  acqulslUon  of  bonds 
by  B  Is  hot  subject  to  tax,  and  no  tax  Is 
payable  by  B  upon  becoming  a  US.  resident. 
However,  assimilng  that  the  transaction  Is 
not  exempt,  the  July  16.  1964,  acquisition  Is 
aubject  to  tax. 

4.   ZNTEKESTS   THE    ACQlHSmON    OF   WHICH 
IS   STTBJECr   TO    TAX 

The  tax  applies  to  the  acquisition  of  any 
stock,  security  or  other  debt  obligation  of 
any  International  organization,  foreign 
government  (Including  any  agency  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof),  foreign  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  estate  or  trust,  or  a 
nonresident  alien  individual,  unless  acquisi- 
tion of  the  stock  or  obligation  Is  covered  by 
an  exemption  described  In  paragraph  5  or 
such  transaction  Is  an  excluded  acquisition 
described  In  paragraph  7.  The  status  of  the 
shareholders  of  a  foreign  corporation,  mem- 
bers of  a  foreign  partnership  or  beneficiaries 
of  a  foreign  estate  or  truat  la  irrelevant  for 
thia  purpoae.  The  tax  appllea  to  the  acquiai- 
tion of  any  stock  or  obligation,  whether  or 
not  negotiable  and  whether  or  not  repre- 
sented by  a  certificate  or  other  writing. 
Including  any  shares  representing  beneficial 
Interest  In  an  organization  which  would  be 
taxable  as  a  corporation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7701  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  if  subject  to  U.S.  tax.  Limited 
partnership  interesta  would  be  treated  as 
stock. 

Acquisition  of  a  depository  receipt  or  other 
evidence  of  Interest  In  any  of  the  foregoing 
Is  treated  as  an  acquisition  of  the  underlying 


asset.  Options,  warrants  and  righta  to  ac- 
quire foreign  stock  or  obligations  are  subject 
to  tax  luiless  received  in  a  distribution  which 
is  not  considered  a  taxable  acquisition,  as 
described  In  paragraph  6. 

8.   nfTEKZSTS  THE   ACVJOTnOH   OF   WHICK    ARX 
EXEMPT  FSOM  TAX 

Exemptions  from  the  tax  are  provided  for 
acquisitions  of  interests  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  area  of  long-term  capital  out- 
flows to  which  the  tax  Is  designed  to  apply. 
These  exemptions  relate  to  the  type  of  In- 
terest acquired. 

Short-term  Indebtedness:  The  tax  does  not 
apply  to  the  acqulfiitlon  of  any  Indebted- 
ness payable  upon  demand  or  within  3  years 
of  the  date  of  acquisition.  Thus,  acquisi- 
tion of  a  long-term  obligation  may  qualify 
under  this  exemption  if  the  obligation  is 
due  or  overdue  (and  therefore  payable  upon 
demand)  when  acquired  or  payable  within 
3  years  thereafter.  The  rules  for  fixing  the 
period  to  maturity  In  order  to  determine 
the  applicable  tax  rate,  set  forth  In  para- 
graph 2,  also  apply  In  determining  whether 
an  obligation  is  payable  within  3  years. 
Accordingly,  where  an  obligation  is  automat- 
ically renewable  without  afllrmatlve  action 
on  the  part  of  the  holder,  It  la  not  conaidered 
an  exempted  ahort-term  Indebtedneaa  unless 
the  entire  unexpired  term.  Including  any  re- 
newal periods,  totals  less  than  3  years. 

Commercial  bank  loans:  Also  exempted 
from  the  tax  are  acquisitions  representing 
loans  made  for  commercial  purposes  by 
banks  In  the  ordinary  course  of  their  bank- 
ing business.  This  exemption  applies  even 
if  the  maturity  of  the  loan  exceeds  the 
minimum  3 -year  period.  It  is  irrelevant 
whether  the  loan  is  evidenced  by  a  note  or 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness.  The  exemp- 
tion does  not  extend,  however,  to  Invest- 
ment banks,  trust  companies  or  others  not 
regularly  engaged  In  a  commercial  banking 
biislness.  Where  a  person  is  engaged  both 
in  the  commercial  banking  business  and 
in  other  businesses  or  activities,  only  those 
transactions  related  solely  to  the  commercial 
banking  business  are  exempt. 

Required  reserves  of  insurance  companies: 
An  acquisition  of  foreign  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gations Is  exempt  from  the  tax  If  made  by 
a  corporation  in  the  normal  course  of  an 
Insxirance  business  conducted  In  one  or  more 
foreign  countries  (and  not  with  the  intent 
to  sell  such  interesta  or  offer  them  for  sale 
to  any  U.S.  person),  to  the  extent  that  the 
interesta  acquired  are,  or  woiild  have  been, 
required  to  be  held  in  connection  with  such 
business  by  application  to  such  bualneaa  of 
foreign  lawa  which  were  in  force  on  the 
date  of  the  President's  message.  Thus,  a 
company  insuring  risks  in  a  foreign  country 
which  requires  the  holding  of  reserves  re- 
lating to  such  risks  in  local  seciirlties  or 
obligations  would  be  permitted  to  acquire 
free  of  tax  the  holdings  necessary  to  meet 
such  requirement  with  respect  to  Ita  bxisl- 
ness.  The  exemption  extends,  however,  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  foreign  country  does 
not.  after  the  date  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage, enact  more  stringent  reserve  or  holding 
requlrementa.  The  test  la  not  the  amount 
of  holdlnga  on  the  date  of  the  Preeldent'a 
message;  If,  by  applying  the  foreign  law  In 
effect  on  auch  date,  Increaaed  local  holdlnga 
are,  or  would  have  been,  required  (for  exam- 
ple, to  refiect  higher  levela  of  Insurance  In 
force),  acqulsltlona  neceasary  to  achieve  the 
needed  increase  are  exempted.  If,  however, 
the  Increaaed  holdings  are  required  by 
changes  In  the  applicable  foreign  law,  ac- 
quisitions designed  to  meet  the  changed  re- 
quirement are  not  exempt  from  the  tax. 

Direct  Investment:  llie  tax  does  not  apply 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  direct  investment  in 
a  foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate.  Under  this 
exemption,  any  acquisition  of  the  stock  or 
debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  corporation  Is 
free  of  the  tax  If  the  U.S.  person  immediately 


following  the  acquisition  owns  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote.  The 
10  percent  test  Is  applied  without  regard 
to  the  attribution  niles  prescribed  by  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  exemption  for  direct  Investment  applies 
to  purchases  of  stock  or  obligations  of  the 
foreign  corporation  from  third  parties  as 
well  as  loans  and  capital  contributions  made 
directly  to  It. 

An  acquisition  qualifying  as  a  direct  in- 
vestment Is  denied  the  exemption,  however, 
if  the  foreign  corporation  Is  formed  or 
availed  of  by  the  U.S.  person  tor  the  purpoae 
of  acquiring  any  stock  or  obUgatlon  which 
could  be  subject  to  tax  if  acquired  directly, 
unless  the  foreign  corporation  makes  such 
acquisition:  (a)  In  the  n(Mrmal  course  of  a 
commercial  banking,  securities  xinderwritlng 
or  brokerage  business  conducted  In  one  or 
more  foreign  countries;  or  (b)  In  the  normal 
course  of  an  Insurance  business  conducted 
In  one  or  more  foreign  countries,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Interesta  acquired  are,  or 
would  have  been  required  to  be  held  In  con- 
nection with  such  business  by  application  to 
such  business  of  foreign  laws  which  were  In 
force  on  the  date  of  the  President's  message. 
This  rule  Is  designed  to  prevent  avoidance  of 
the  proposed  tax  by  Indirect  acquisitions 
through  foreign  affiliates,  while  leaving  free 
of  tax  Investment  In  aflUlates  which  acquire 
securities  Interesta  In  the  normal  course  of 
their  active  business  activities. 

An  acquisition  otherwise  qualifjring  as  a 
direct  Investment  loses  Ita  exemption  as  such 
If  made  with  the  Intent  of  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  to  any  U.S.  person  any  stock  or  obli- 
gation acquired.  This  rule  will  prevent 
avoidance  of  the  tax  through  a  combination 
of  the  direct  Investment  exemption  and  the 
excltislon  from  the  tax  of  later  acquisitions 
by  other  XJS.  persons  purchasing  from  the 
direct  Investor. 

The  principles  set  forth  In  this  section 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples : 

Example  1 

On  January  13,  1964.  A.  a  U.S.  citizen,  ac- 
quires 100  shares  of  the  only  class  of  stock 
of  foreign  corporation  N,  which  Immediately 
thereafter  has  a  total  of  1,000  shares  out- 
standing. N  acquires  no  stock  nor  any  obli- 
gations having  a  maturity  of  3  years  or 
more.  A's  acquisition  of  the  100  shares  of 
N  stock  Is  exempt  from  tax  aa  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  direct  Investment. 

Example  2 
The  facta  are  the  same  as  In  example  (1), 
except  that  later  In  1964,  A  lends  N  $100,000. 
taking  a  6-year  promissory  note  In  return. 
A's  acquisition  of  the  Indebtedness  of  N  Is 
exempt  from  tax  as  the  acquisition  of  a 
direct  investment. 

Example  3 
The  facta  are  the  same  aa  in  example  (1) , 
except  that  later  In  1964  A  purchases  from 
R,  a  nonresident  alien,  an  additional  50 
shares  of  the  stock  of  N.  A's  acquisition 
of  the  50  shares  is  exempt  from  tax  as  the 
acquisition  of  a  direct  Investment. 

Example  4 
The  facto  are  the  same  aa  In  example  ( 1 ) , 
except  that  N  la  a  foreign  personal  holding 
company,  engaged  solely  in  investing  and 
trading  in  stock  and  obligations  of  foreign 
persona.  Since  N  is  availed  of  by  A  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  Interesta  which  would 
be  subject  to  tax  if  acquired  directly  by  A. 
A's  acquisition  of  the  100  shares  of  N  stock 
U  not  exempt  as  the  acquUltion  of  a  direct 
investment. 

Example  S 

The  facta  are  the  same  as  In  example  (1), 
except  that  N  acquires  100  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  of  foreign  oorp<nation  O,  which 
acquires  no  stock  or  obligations  of  foreign 
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tlona  aa  sseurlty  for  a  debt  wUl  not  be  con- 
sldsred  an  aoqmsltlon  by  the  pledgee  or 
mortgsgee.  but  any  subsequent  foreclosure, 
oolleeUon  or  purchass  will  constitute  a  tax- 
able acquisition. 

When  a  UJ3.  person  acquires  an  option, 
warrant  or  right  to  acquire  foreign  stock  or 
obligations,  the  acquisition  is  limited  to 
the  option,  warrant  or  right  itaelf;  and  tax 
iB  computed  on  the  actual  value  of  that 
Interest  alone,  at  the  rate  appUcable  to  tbe 
stock  or  obligations  which  may  be  acquired 
on  exercise.  A  later  exercise  Is  considered  a 
separately  taxable  acquisition;  and  the  tax 
Is  then  computed  on  the  sctual  value  of  the 
Interest  then  aoqiilred.  less  the  value  of  the 
option,  warrant  or  right  prevloiisly  taxed. 
Conversion  of  an  obligation  into  stock  of  the 
same  issuer  will  be  considered  an  acquisition 
subject  to  tax,  but  the  amount  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  tax  appropriate  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  obligation. 

The  distribution  as  a  dividend  of  stock  or 
obligations,  or  rights  to  acquire  the  same, 
will  not  be  considered  an  acquisition.  This 
is  true  whether  or  not  such  distribution  is 
tax  free  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes.  In 
addition,  the  tax  win  not  be  payable  upon 
the  receipt  by  a  domestic  corporation  of  stock 
or  obligations  In  a  foreign  corporation,  or 
Its  distribution  of  sxich  stock  or  obligations 
to  its  shareholders,  pursuant  to  a  reorganlza- 
Uon  described  in  section  368(a)  of  the  Code. 
These  rules  will  permit  the  continued  ac- 
quisition of  tonUpa.  securities  in  cases  where 
no  outflow  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
Is  involved. 

Gifts,  legacies,  bequests  and  slmUar  dona- 
tive transfers  will  not  be  treated  as  taxable 
acqulal  tlons. 

The  fact  that  the  acquiring  person  is  an 
underwriter,  dealer  or  other  person  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  secviritles  will  not 
exempt  him  from  tax.  Thus.  If  an  under- 
writer makes  a  firm  purchase  of  securities 
the  acquisition  of  which  Is  subject  to  tax, 
this  omstltutea  a  taxable  acqulaltlon,  even 
though  the  acqulaltlon  constitutes  part  of 
an  underwriting  distribution  which  oontem- 
pUtes  the  resale  of  the  securities  by  the 
tmderwrlter.  (An  exclusion  In  the  case  of 
resales  to  foreigners  is  set  forth  In  paragraph 
7.  Subsequent  acquisitions  by  Americans  In 
the  distribution  process  would  not  bear  the 
tax  under  the  rules  relating  to  nontaxablllty 
of  acquisltlcnis  from  other  American  persons, 
deecrlbed  in  paragraph  7.  Exclusion  of 
broken  and  agenta'  transactions  is  also  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  7.) 

If  any  security  Is  acqtdred  on  behalf  of  a 
UJ8.  person  by  a  nominee,  the  UJ3.  person  Is 
liable  for  the  tax.  Any  acquisition  by  a 
UjB.  person  will  be  deemed  to  be  for  his  own 
account  and  not  as  s  nmninee  unless  the 
person  furnishes  adequate  proof  that  the 
acquisition  was  for  the  account  of  another 
person,  whether  a  JJB.  person  or  a  foreigner. 

Tb  prevent  avoidance  of  the  tax  through 
Interposition  of  foreign  entitles,  the  transfer 
of  cash  or  other  property  by  a  UjS.  person  to 
a  foreign  trust  or  partnership  will  be  con- 
sidered the  acquisition  of  a  taxable  Interest, 
imless  it  is  flret  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the 
foreign  trust  or  pcvtnerahip  will  not  acquire 
stock,  securltlss  or  oUigatlons,  the  direct 
scqulsltton  of  which  by  the  V3.  person  would 
give  rise  to  the  tax. 

The  rules  set  forth  In  this  section  may  be 
Illustrated  by  the  fcfllowlng  examples : 

Example  1 
In  1064,  A.  a  U.S.  dtlsen.  purchases  for 
gljOOO  warranta  sntltling  him  to  pvirchaae  at 
any  time  within  2  years  100  aifLtta  of  the 
common  stock  of  M.  a  foreign  corporation, 
at  a  total  price  of  910.000.  Assuming  that 
the  transaction  Is  not  exempt,  the  acqulal- 
tlon of  the  warrants  by  A  is  subject  to  tax 
based  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  warrants 


(•1.000  If  A  was  dealing  at  arm's  length  and 
no  special  conditions  affected  the  trans- 
action). 

Kxmmple  2 
The  facts  are  the  same  as  In  example  (1), 
except  that  later  In  19(H.  A  exercises  the 
warrants.  The  shares  acquired  on  exercise 
have  an  actual  value  at  that  time  of  $12,000. 
Assiuning  that  the  transaction  is  not  exempt, 
the  acqiiisltlon  of  shares  of  M  stock  by  A  is 
subject  to  tax  baaed  upon  the  actual  value 
of  the  aharea  at  the  time  of  their  acquisi- 
Uon  (912,000).  leas  the  actual  value  of  the 
warrants  at  the  time  of  their  acqulaltlon 
(•1,000)  or  •11.000. 

Exompte  3 

B,  a  domestic  cori>oratlon,  receives  as  a 
dividend  distribution  from  foreign  corpora- 
tion N  rights  to  acquire  the  stock  of  foreign 
corporation  O.  B's  acquisition  of  these  rights 
Is  not  a  taxable  acquisition. 

Exttmpte  4 

C.  a  U.S.  citizen,  Is  a  stockholder  In  do- 
mestic corporation  P.  Pursuant  to  agree- 
ment, foreign  corporation  B  acquires  all  of 
the  stock  of  P  in  return  for  voting  stock  of  R, 
in  a  transaction  which  qualifies  as  a  reorganl- 
aatlon  under  section  3fl8(a)(l)(B)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  P  distributes  the 
voting  stock  of  R  to  C  In  exchange  for  his 
stock  in  p.  Prior  to  the  reorganization,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  issues  a 
rilling  under  section  307  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  that  the  exchange  pimuant  to 
the  reorganization  was  not  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  having  as  one  of  its  principal  purposes 
the  avoidance  of  Federal  Income  taxes.  Nei- 
ther the  acquisition  by  P  nor  the  acquisi- 
tion by  C  of  the  voting  stock  of  R  is  con- 
sidered a  taxable  acquisition. 

Date  of  acquisition:  An  acquisition  is 
deemed  to  occur  when  a  U.S.  person  first  be- 
comes unconditionally  obligated  to  acquire 
the  stock  or  debt  obligation  Involved.  In 
the  normal  open  market  purchaae,  this  occurs 
on  the  trade  date,  that  is,  the  date  when  the 
order  to  purchase  Is  executed.  It  is  irrele- 
vant when  legal  title  passes  to  the  acquiring 
person,  when  certificates  or  other  evidence  of 
Interest  are  delivered,  or  when  any  payment 
or  other  performance  by  the  purchaser  occurs. 
If  the  obligation  of  the  UJ3.  person  to  ac- 
quire the  Interest  Is  subject  to  conditions 
precedent  which  are  mora  than  mere  nominal 
conditions,  the  acquisition  will  not  be 
deemed  to  occur  until  those  conditions  have 
been  satisfied.  For  example.  U  the  obligation 
of  a  U.S.  lender  to  purchase  promlss<»y  notes 
of  a  foreign  corporation  is  subject  to  the 
purchaser's  receipt  on  the  closing  date  of  an 
opinion  of  coiinsel  that  the  notes  are  duly 
Issued  and  binding  obligations  of  tbe  Issuer, 
the  acqulaltlon  will  not  be  deemed  to  occur 
imta  that  opinion  has  been  delivered. 

T.   WONTAXABLX   ACQUMBriONS 

An  acquisition  will  not  be  subject  to  tax 
if  it  constitutes  merely  a  broker's  or  agent's 
transaction.  If  the  acquisition  is  from  an- 
other U.S.  person,  or  if  It  Is  made  by  an 
underwriter  or  dealer  for  resale  to  foreigners 
as  part  of  an  underwriting  distribution. 

Broken'  and  nomlneea'  transactions:  The 
tax  would  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  by 
a  broker  or  his  nominee  of  foreign  stock  or 
securities  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  teoker  to  sell  or  accept  delivery  of  tbe 
stock  or  secviritles  on  behalf  of  his  customer. 
A  transfer  Into  the  nauM  of  a  selling  agent, 
such  aa  a  bank,  would  generally  be  subject 
to  tax.  although  no  liability  would  be  in- 
curred If  a  certificate  or  other  evidence  of 
Interest  Is  merely  delivered  to  an  agent  who 
acquires  no  legal  title  or  other  Intereat  In 
the  underlying  stock  or  security.  An  under- 
writer acting  only  on  a  "best  efforts"  basis 
therefora  will  not  bear  the  tax.  Several 
technical  exemptlona  will  be  made  In  the 
case  of  transfers  of  legal  title  without  change 
in  beneficial  ownenhlp.     These  rules  gen- 
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eraUy  fellow  those  i4>pUed  under  the  stock 
and  securities  transfer  taxes. 

Acquisition  from  anothw  U.S.  person:  An 
acquisition  of  stock  or  debt  obligations  by 
a  U£.  person  from  another  person  who  has 
been  a  U£.  person  during  the  entire  period 
or  his  ownership  of  the  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gations (or  continuously  since  the  date  of 
tbe  President's  message)  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  tax.  In  determining  whether  he  Is 
exempted  from  tax  by  this  rule,  the  pur- 
chaser will  be  entitled  to  raly  upon  a  cer- 
tificate supplied  to  him,  attesting  to  the 
prior  U.S.  ownership.  This  certificate  is 
to  be  executed  either  by  the  former  owner 
or  by  the  nominee  of  the  former  owner. 
The  signatxire  must  be  guaranteed  by  a 
bank  or  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Securities  Dealers.  Where  the  cer- 
tificate is  executed  by  a  nominee,  it  villi  not 
be  necessary  to  reveal  the  name  of  the 
actual  owner  to  the  piuxhaser;  but  the 
nominee  will  be  required  to  maintain  ade- 
quate records  to  Identify  the  U.S.  person 
for  whose  account  the  securities  wera  held 
and  to  establish  such  owner's  U.S.  cltlxen- 
shlp,  residence  or  Incorporation  diulng  his 
period  of  ownership.  While  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  certificate  in  the  great  majority 
oi  cases  will  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser 
at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  related  se- 
curity. It  could  be  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  period  of  time  thereafter.  Tem- 
porary forms  of  certificates  which  the  Traas- 
ury  Department  will  accept  on  an  interim 
basis  will  be  made  available  promptly  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  effect  of  this  rule  will  be  to  exempt 
from  the  tax  stock  and  debt  obligations 
which  ara  held  by  UJ3.  persons  on  the  date 
of  the  President's  message,  and  to  assura 
that  only  one  acquisition  tax  will  be  paid 
on  such  Interests  thereafter  acquired,  so 
long  as  continuous  U.S.  ownership  Is  main- 
tained. A  person  who  has  not  maintained 
his  statiis  as  a  U.S.  person  during  the  entlra 
period  of  his  ownership  of  a  security  (or 
continuously  since  July  18,  1063)  woiild  be 
tmable  to  execute  the  certificate  referred  to 
above;  this  rule  is  intended  to  prevent  abuse 
of  the  UjS.  exemption  through  changes  in 
residence  status  or  place  of  Incorporation. 

Broken,  dealen  and  their  nominees  will 
be  permitted  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secratary  or  his  delegate  to  utilize 
simplified  certificate  procedures  whera  a 
large  volume  of  transactions  executed 
through  other  broken  or  dealen  are  In- 
volved. 

Anyone  executing  a  false  certificate  will 
be  liable  for  the  tax  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  collected  from  the  purchaser 
upon  the  acquisition  and  to  criminal  and 
civil  penalties.  The  purchaser,  however,  will 
still  be  absolved  of  any  tax  liability  unless 
he  has  actual  knowledge  of  fraud  committed 
In  the  execution  of  the  certificate. 

Underwrlten  or  dealen  reselling  to  for- 
eignen:  Any  U.S.  undervnlter  or  dealer  who 
resells  foreign  stock  or  securities  to  foreign- 
ers, as  part  of  the  distribution  of  a  new  issue 
offered  to  the  public,  will  be  exempted  from 
tax  otherwise  payable  upon  his  acqiilaltlon 
of  the  stock  or  securities.  Any  person  claim- 
ing this  exemption  will  be  required  to  re- 
port his  acquisition,  specify  the  manner  In 
which  such  stock  or  securities  were  dis- 
tributed, and  attach  to  his  appropriate  ra- 
tum  certificates  of  American  ownerahip 
covering  such  stock  or  securities,  executed 
by  the  underwriter  or  any  dealer  partici- 
pating In  the  distribution  and  selling  the  in- 
terests to  any  person  other  than  a  UJS.  per- 
son. ThTis,  for  example,  an  xmderwrlter,  as 
part  of  an  underwriting,  may  sell  stock  to  a 
U.S.  dealer  who  buys  them  for  his  own  ac- 
count. The  underwriter  is  tentatively  sub- 
ject to  the  acqulaltlon  tax  and  may  properly 
execute  and  deliver  to  the  dealer  a  certificate 
of  American  ownership  covering  such  stock. 
If   the  dealer  does  not  in  turn   deliver  a 


certificate  of  American  ownership  when  he 
resells  the  stock,  he  may  execute  such  a  cer- 
tificate with  respect  to  the  stock  and  ratum 
It  to  the  underwriter.  The  underwriter  may 
then  claim  exemption  by  filing  the  proper  re- 
turn and  attaching  the  dealer's  certificate. 
The  dealer  remains  exempt  from  tax  by  vir- 
tue of  the  certificate  of  Amaican  owner- 
ship received  from  the  underwriter. 

In  general,  any  resale  by  an  underwriter  or 
dealer  will  be  subject  to  this  rule  if  made 
within  the  period  of  time  provided  in  the 
imderwrltlng  agreement  for  the  distribution 
of  the  imderwritten  Issue. 

Payment  of  tax  must,  however,  be  made 
by  the  underwriter  or  dealer  upon  filing  of 
the  return  covering  the  period  during  which 
his  acquisition  occurred  if  the  conditions  for 
exemption  have  not  then  been  fulfilled;  and 
sales  will  not  be  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
distribution  of  the  issue  xuiless  it  can  be 
clearly  established  that  the  stock  <x  securi- 
ties sold  are  part  of  the  seller's  allotment 
or  participation. 

S.    XlTXCnVX   DATX 

As  previously  Indicated  the  tax  will  be 
applicable  to  acquisitions  occurring  after  the 
date  of  the  President's  message,  an  acquisi- 
tion being  deemed  to  take  place  when  a 
binding  commitment  Is  made  to  acquire  the 
interast  Involved.  The  tax  will  not  be  im- 
posed, however,  on  acquisitions  of  stock  or 
securities  covered  by  a  registration  state- 
ment (or,  in  the  case  of  an  open-end  Invest- 
ment company,  a  posteff active  amendment) 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission on,  or  within  00  days  prior  to,  the 
date  of  the  President's  message  where  such 
acquisitions  occur  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  President's  message.  This  rxile 
relates  only  to  the  number  of  shares  or  face 
amount  of  Indebtedness  set  forth  In  the 
registration  as  of  the  date  of  the  President's 
message;  If  the  number  of  shares  or  face 
amoimt  of  Indebtedness  covered  by  the  regis- 
tration statement  is  Increased  by  amend- 
ments filed  after  that  date,  none  of  such  In- 
terests may  be  acquired  free  of  tax.  Other 
amendments  to  the  registration  statement 
will  not  affect  the  taxability  of  acquisitions. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  avoid  hard- 
ship to  foraign  issuera  vrlth  public  offerings 
of  seciulties  in  an  advanced  stage  of  prepa- 
ration. The  rules  providing  cutoff  dates  are 
designed  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  exception, 
either  through  reactivation  of  old  filings  of 
registration  statements  subsequently  "put 
on  the  shelf"  or  In  cases  where  a  long-term 
exemption  might  otherwise  be  achieved 
under  a  registration  statement  contemplating 
a  continuing  public  offering  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  (as  might  be  the 
case,  for  example,  under  a  registration  of 
shares  offered  by  a  foreign  Investment  com- 
pany). 

S.    MISCKLLANKOVS   PBOVISIONS 

Returns  and  payment  of  tax:  Every  U.S. 
person  making  an  acquisition  of  foreign 
stock  or  debt  obligations  which  is  subject 
to  tax  will  be  required  to  report  that  trans- 
action by  filing  a  return.  In  addition,  a 
return  will  be  reqxiired  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions which  do  not  bear  the  tax  because 
of  prior  American  ownership  or  because  of 
the  exemption  for  Interests  resold  by  under- 
wrlten or  dealen  to  forelgnen.  Returns  will 
not  be  required  with  respect  to  Interests  the 
acquisition  of  which  Is  exempt  as  described 
In  paragraph  6  or  with  respect  to  broken' 
or  similar  transactions  described  in  para- 
graph 7. 

The  firat  of  such  returns  will  be  required 
to  be  filed  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
first  full  calendar  month  following  the  end 
of  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  Implonent- 
Ing  legialatlon  is  enacted  and  will  cover  all 
tranaactlons  subject  to  the  legislation  oc- 
ciuTlng  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  such 
calendar  quarter.  Thereafter,  returns  will 
be  required  to  be  filed  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  the  calendar  month  following  the  end 


of  the  calendar  quarter  In  which  an  acquisi- 
tion Is  made.  All  acquisitions  for  the  cov- 
ered quarter  may  be  reported  in  the  aame 
retiun.  Payment  of  any  tax  due  on  trans- 
actions reported  In  the  return  must  accom- 
pany It.  If  the  iierson  filing  the  return  has 
received  any  Certificate  of  American  Owner- 
ship and  claims  exemption  from  tax  on  a 
transaction  by  reason  of  the  prior  American 
ownership  shown  In  such  certificate,  the 
certificate  must  accompany  the  return.  As 
described  in  paragraph  7,  a  certificate  must 
also  be  submitted  when  an  underwriter  or 
dealer  claims  exemption  by  reason  of  resale 
to  a  foreigner. 

Administrative  provialons:  Provision  will 
be  made  for  the  application  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  the  failure  to  file  re- 
turns, filing  of  fraudulent  returns,  the  will- 
ful failure  to  file  a  retxun  or  to  pay  tax,  etc., 
which  are  provided  in  the  case  of  other 
Federal  taxes.  Interest  on  underpayment  or 
nonpayment  of  the  tax  wlU  also  be  collect- 
ible. The  period  of  limitations  for  assessing 
the  tax  or  for  filing  a  claim  for  refund  of 
taxes  paid  will  be  comparable  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  case  of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

TaXASXTXT  DXPABTUXNT, 

Washinffton.  D.C..  July  20, 1993. 

July  19  remains  the  effective  date  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax.  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy,  on  purchases  of  all  for- 
eign secxirities  outside  of  the  United  States, 
the  Treas\u7  said  today. 

Following  the  President's  message  on  July 
18,  the  Treasury  announced  a  delay  to  Au- 
gust 16  as  the  date  from  which  purchases  of 
outstanding  foreign  securities  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  the  proposed  tax,  If  thoae 
purchases  were  effected  on  UjB.  national  se- 
curities exchange  registered  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Conunlsslon. 

The  delay  does  not  apply  to  transactions 
carried  out  on  foreign  securities  exchangee 
nor  to  transactions  in  the  United  Statea  or 
elsewhere  which  are  not  carried  out  through 
U.S.  registered  seciu-ltles  exchanges.  The 
reconunended  effe<Alve  date  of  the  proposed 
tax  on  such  transactions,  and  for  taxable 
newly  Issued  foeign  securities  purchased  by 
American  Investora,  remains  July  10. 

The  Treasury  and  representatives  of  the 
exchanges  are  currently  developing  tbe  de- 
tailed procedures  Involved  In  applsrlng  the 
rules  of  the  proposed  tax  to  transactions  on 
these  U.S.  exdumges. 

TaxAsxniT  DxPAancxHT, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  21. 19*3. 
Jonrr  CAKaDiAN-UmrxD  Statcs  Srai 


Representatives  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  met  in  Washington  during  ti|ie  week- 
end to  appraise  the  Impact  on  the  Canadian 
financial  markets  of  the  propoeed  UJB.  "in- 
terest equalization  tax." 

The  two  Governments  recognize  the  need 
for  effective  action  to  improve  the  balance- 
of-payments  positions  of  both  coxmtrles  and 
both  are  equally  determined  that  such  ac- 
tion ahall  not  impair  the  intimate  economic 
relationships  between  the  two  countries,  nor 
Impede  the  growth  essential  for  both  econ- 
omies. 

For  many  yean  the  capital  markets  of  the 
two  coimtries  have  been  closely  intercon- 
nected, and  U.S.  exports  of  capital  to  Can- 
ada have  financed  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  Canadian  cxirrent  account  deficit  with 
the  United  States.  This  need  continues.  A 
portion  of  these  flows  must  be  supplied 
through  the  sale  of  new  Issues  of  <^"*^««n 
securities  In  American  marketa.  United 
States  ofllctals  had  considered  that  ample 
flows  for  these  needs  would  continue  luuler 
the  proposed  "Interest  equallxatlon  tax." 
However,  Canadian  nprassntatlvss  stated 
that  this  would  reqxilre  a  very  substantial 
rlss  In  the  entlra  Canadian  Interest  rate 
structure.  It  was  recognised  by  both  gov- 
ernments that  such  a  development  would  be 
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today  announced  a  series 
actlcms  to  reinforce  the  ad- 
program  to  correct  the  US. 
deficits.    Inandlng    a 
Interest  equaUaatton  tax.  to 
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transactions  showed  »  fnrtbsr  kMS  of  tljO 
btnioe.  tb*  bulk  of  which  is  toeUered  to  rep- 
resent short-term  capttaL  Tbe  short-term 
d^iltal  outflow  has  continued  In  substan- 
tial votume  eo  fw  this  year. 

A  parallel  reinforcing  measure,  upon  which 
congressional  aetloa  has  been  requested,  in- 
Ttdvee  a  special  Interest  equaUsation  tax  ap- 
pUcable  to  certain  portfolio  transactions  that 
entail  longer  term  capital  morements  from 
the  United  States.  The  preaeure  of  the  heavy 
flow  of  domeetlc  iNrivate  savings  into  the 
US.  capital  market,  combined  with  our  high- 
ly developed  and  efBclent  market  facilitiee, 
have  been  reflected  in  a  level  of  long-term 
borrowing  coets  in  this  country  far  below 
thoee  prevailing  in  moat  Indiistrialized  coun- 
tries abroad.  Theee  domestic  savings  are 
consequently  alao  overflowing  abrotul  in 
large  vtdume.  It  is  not  expected  that  long- 
er term  borrowing  coete  in  this  country  wlU 
change  appreciably  following  the  change  in 
the  discount  rate  and  related  short-term 
market  rates,  given  this  ample  supply  of  do- 
meetlc savings. 

At  the  same  tlnw.  however,  the  long-term 
ratee  i^ipropriate  to  domestic  needs  Invite 
a  volume  of  securities  salee  in  the  United 
SUtes  by  foreigners  that  places  heavy  strains 
on  our  balance  of  paymenU.  In  1983  $1.1 
billion  of  new  foreign  long-term  eec\uiUes 
were  sold  to  US.  intwests;  and  salsa  of  new 
foreign  seeurittae  In  the  US.  market  are  nm- 
nlng  at  a  substantlaUy  higher  rate  this 
year.  Purchases  of  outstanding  foreign 
bonds  and  equitlee  by  UJ8.  interests  have 
^i«n  been  large  and  have  substantially  in- 
creased in  1983. 

The  administration  for  some  time  has 
pointed  out  tlaat  a  portion  of  theee  foreign 
needs  for  capital  now  met  from  UJ3.  sources 
might  more  appropriately  be  satisfied  in  the 
borrower's  own  market  or  by  countries  with 
balance  of  payments  surpluses.  The  impoei- 
tlon  of  the  propoMd  tax  will  encourage  thU 
process  by  tendUog  to  equalise  cosU  of  longer- 
term  n"*»"*"g  in  tbe  United  States  and  in 
markets  abroad,  reducing  tbe  incenUve  to 
ralae  capital  la  the  United  Statee  simply  to 
tB^o  advantage  of  a  possible  interest  cost 
saving.  The  tax,  to  be  applied  to  purchases 
by  UB.  Interests  of  foreign  securitlee  sold  by 
foreigners,  would  introduce  a  differential  of 
^>proKlmatdy  1  percent  between  capital 
eoets  of  domeetlc  and  foreign  borrowers  seek- 
ing funds  in  ths  UJB.  market. 

•I<tie     tax     will     thus     complement     the 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  de- 
signed to  Influence  abort-term  ratee.  without 
Impeding  accesa  to  the  American  market  by 
fOrelgnars  unable  to  find  kmger-term  funds 
available  oa  reasonable  terms  elsewhere  nor 
preventing  purchaas  of  foreign  securitlee  by 
American  interests.    Allocation  of  funds  for 
investment  in  foreign  securities  and  the  da- 
termlnatloa  of  securiUee  to  be  offered  in  the 
US.  market  wo\ild  continue  to  be  the  result 
of  market  prleea  and  decisions.    Accordingly, 
ths  Interest  equalbntUon  tax  serves  domestic 
and  International  needs  In  a  way  that  sup- 
ports ths  essential  fi-eedom  of  oiir  trading 
and  financial  marketa,  and  fulfills  our  special 
responsibilltleB  at  the  center  of  the  financial 
system  of  the  free  world.    By  relying  on  the 
uniform  and  nondiscriminatory  application 
of  an  excise  tax.  this  method  of  influencing 
aggregate    American    purchases    of    foreign 
securities  assures  that  selection  among  issues 
win  be  freely  made  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
considerations  that  wotUd  prevail  if  the  en- 
tire structTire  of  long-term  interest  rates  were 
raised  by  1  percent. 

or   TBS   XAX 


organisations   exempt 
Tbe  tax  would 


poratlons.    Inchxilng 
from  Federal  Ineome 

apply  to  portfolio  purchaass  of  stock  or  debt 
sscurlties  Issued  by  foreign  corporations, 
governments,  or  other  persons,  whether  such 
securities  rcpreeented  new  or  already  out- 
standing issues  and  whether  the  acquUition 
was  effected  la  the  United  States  or  abroad. 
It  would  not  ai4>ly.  however,  to  purchases 
of  interests  presently  held  by  Americans. 

The  tax  would  not  be  applicable  to  direct 
Investments  by  U.S.  persona  In  oversea  sub- 
sidiaries or  afflliates.  nor  would  it  apply  to 
acquialtion  of  any  Indebtedness  payable  upon 
demand  or  maturing  in  less  than  3  years. 
Moreover,  loans  made  by  commercial  banks 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  banking  busi- 
ness would  be  exempted.  The  tax  would  not 
be  appUed  to  purchases  of  securities  issued 
by  intematioaal  organisations  of  which  the 
United  Statee  U  a  member,  governments  of 
countries  considered  to  be  lees  developed, 
and  corporatlona  whoae  principal  activitlee 
are  centered  in  leas  developed  countries.  An 
underwriter  or  dealer  would  be  exempted 
from  the  tax  on  acquisitions  of  stock  or  ob- 
ligaUons  reeoU  to  foreigners  aa  part  of  the 
underwriting  of  a  new  Issue. 

The  tax  would  be  applied  to  acquisitions 
occurring  after  the  date  of  the  Preeident's 
message.  It  would  not  apply  to  purchase 
commitments  made  on  the  open  market  on 
or  before  that  date  or  to  other  purehasee 
which  the  bujrer  on  that  date  was  imcondi- 
tionally  obligated  to  make.  Exemption  from 
the  tax  would  also  be  provided  for  pxirchases 
riiade  vrtthin  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
PrealdentiB  message  if  the  sectirity  purchased 
were  covered  by  a  registration  statement 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission within  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  President's  message. 


BAfS   OW   TAX 

The  tax.  which  would  be  based  on  the 
value  of  the  security  acquired,  would  be  im- 
posed at  the  rate  of  15  percent  in  the  case 
of  stock.  In  the  case  of  debt  securities,  the 
rate  of  tax  would  be  geared  to  the  remaining 
period  to  maturity,  ranging  from  2.75  per- 
cent to  16  percent,  as  follows: 

Maturity  and  tax  rate 

Percent 

At  least  3  years,  but  less  than  8^ 

years 

At  least  3%  years,  but  less  than  4^ 

years 

At  leaat  4^  yeara.  but  less  tbaa  6% 

years 

At  least  6y^  yeara.  but  less  than  6% 

years 

At  least  8^  years,  but  less  than  7V^ 

years.. ........ - ._—.-...-.- 

At  least  7%  yMis.  but  lass  thaa  B% 


3.75 
S.56 


4.85 


5.10 
B.80 


8.50 


Htm  Psderal  Bosone  System 
eoostrlctlag  credit  generally, 
taterest  rates   In   the 
rdattre  to  those  abroad  and 
lampea  tha  outflow  of  Aort- 
ttaa  UBlted  States.     Dor- 
oatflow  aooaated  to  80.S  bll- 
acoouat;  sad  umeeorded 


sbOKl  -term 


fi  om 


Ths  Interest  equalisation  tax  would  be  a 
medal  temporary  exclss  Ux,  to  remain  in 
effect  through  198S.  Impoeed  oa  the  aoquM- 
tloa  of  stock;  sscurlties  or  other  obligations 
of  foreign  iamers  or  depoeitary  receipta  or 
other  evidence  of  Intereet  la,  or  rights  to  ac- 
quire, such  tnfrests.  Tbe  tax  woukl  be  pay- 
able by  all  US.  atlaeas.  residents,  and  cor- 


At  least  8V&  yeara.  but  leaa  than  9V^ 

years - 

At  least  9V^  yeara.  but  less  than  10 Vi 

years 

At  least  10^  years,  but  leas  than  llVi 

years 

At  leaat  IIV^  ywura.  but  leas  than  13>^ 

years_--..-— — __.--—-—- — —- 

At  least  ISMi  y«".  l»ttt  lees  than  18% 

years 

At  least  18V^  yeara.  but  leea  than  18% 

years 

At  least  18%  years,  but  less  than  21% 

years 

At  least  ai%  years,  but  less  than  23% 

years. .— . - - — — — - — - 

At  least  23%  years,  but  Isss  thaa  28% 

years 

At  least  28%  years,  but  less  thaa  28% 

years 

At  least  28%  years  or  more 

The  tax  would  aot  be  deductible  for  Fed- 
eral Inwmvt'  tax  purposss  but  would  be  in- 
cluded as  aa  itsa  of  oost  la  ths  tax  baais 
for  the  stock  or  obllgatkm  acqtilred. 


7.10 

7.70 

8.30 

9.10 

10.30 

11.35 

12.25 

13.05 

13.75 

14.35 
16.00 
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Tbe  XJ3.  person  making  a  taxable  acquial- 
tion would  be  liable  for  the  tax,  which  would 
be  collected  through  the  filing  of  returns. 
The  flrst  of  such  returns  would  be  due  at 
the  end  of  the  first  full  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  calendar  quarter  in 
which  legislation  Imposing  the  tax  la  en- 
acted and  would  cover  all  prior  acquisitions 
subject  to  the  legislation.  Ret\u-ns  woxild 
thereafter  be  due  at  the  end  of  the  rai^n^nr 
month  following  each  calendar  quarter  in 
which  a  U.S.  person  made  any  acquisition. 
This  woiUd  not  be  a  stamp  tax;  no  obliga- 
tion to  compute  or  collect  the  tax  would  be 
impoeed  on  the  issuer  or  seller,  or  any  under- 
writer, dealer,  broker,  or  transfer  or  deposit 
agent  (except  with  respect  to  his  own  pur- 
chaaee). 

EXCLTTSZON   Or  SXCUBITUES  FEXVIOVSLT  BMXJt  BT 
AMXaiCAMS 

An  acquisition  from  another  U.S.  person 
would  not  be  subject  to  tax.  To  permit 
tracing  of  securities  covered  by  this  exclu- 
sion, a  US.  tranaferor  would  execute  a  cer- 
tificate atteetlng  that  he  was  a  U.S.  dtlsen, 
resident  or  corporation  during  the  period  of 
his  ownership  of  the  secxnity.  A  nominee 
would  be  permitted  to  atteat  that  the  secu- 
rity had  been  held  tot  the  account  of  a  U.S. 
person  If  s\ich  nominee  kept  adequate  rec- 
ords to  identify  the  actiial  owner  of  the  se- 
curities and  such  owner's  VS.  citizenship, 
residence  or  incorporation.  The  signature 
on  any  certificate  would  be  required  to  be 
guaranteed  by  a  bank  or  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers.  In 
determining  his  liability  for  the  tax,  a  pur- 
chaser would  be  entitled  to  rely  on  any  such 
certificate.  While  the  certificate  might  be 
delivered  along  with  the  security  in  most 
cases,  it  could  be  delivered  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter. 

There  are  attached  temporary  forma  of 
certificates,  together  with  instruetloos  and 
sample  filled -in  forms,  which  the  Treasury 
Department  wiU  accept  in  ftdflllment  of 
theee  requirements  pending  enactment  of 
the  legislation  by  the  Congreee  and  issuance 
of  regulations  and  forms  thereimder.    Theee 


interim  forms  will  be  made  available  prompt- 
ly by  the  mternal  Bevenue  Service,  and  fac- 
aimlle  reproductions  conforming  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Bevenue  Procedure  81-31. 
1980-a  Cum.  Bun.  1008.  will  be  aooepted. 

BZrUtNATION   or  SXXMFTIONS 

As  Indicated  above,  no  acquisition  would 
be  subject  to  the  tax  If  the  obligation  ac- 
quired is  payaMe  up<m  demand  or  within  8 
years  of  its  acquisition.  Most  trade  finanMng 
transactions  will  fall  within  this  exception. 
In  addition,  the  exemption  of  loans  made  by 
commercial  banks  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  banking  business  will  permit  tax-free 
trade  financing  on  a  longer  term  basis. 

Direct  investments  in  oversea  subsidiaries 
and  affiliates  woiild  be  exempted  from  the 
tax.  A  direct  investor  would  be  defined  as 
one  who  owns  at  least  10  peroent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation  entitled  to  vote.  If 
a  U.S.  person  qualified  as  a  direct  investor, 
his  acquisition  of  both  stock  and  debt  secu- 
rities of  the  foreign  corporation  would  be  ex- 
empted. This  exemption  would  be  denied, 
however,  if  the  foreign  corporation  were 
formed  or  availed  of  by  a  U.8.  person  for  the 
purpoee  of  acquiring  securities  which  would 
be  subject  to  tax  If  acquired  directly,  unless 
the  foreign  corporation  acquired  the  secu- 
rities in  the  normal  course  of  a  commercial 
banking,  securities  underwriting,  or  broker- 
age business  conducted  in  one  or  more  for- 
eign countries.  Ins\irance  companies  woxild 
be  exempted  from  tax  on  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  securities  in  the  normal  course  of  a 
foreign  Insurance  businees  carried  on  either 
directly  or  through  subsidiaries,  to  the  extent 
that  the  secwlties  acquired  are,  or  would 
have  been,  required  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  such  business  by  i4^>llcatlon  to  such 
business  of  foreign  laws  which  were  in  force 
on  Uie  date  of  the  Preeident's  message. 

Purchases  of  securities  issued  by  any  In- 
ternational organisation  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member  would  not  bear  the  tax. 
This  would  exempt  purchaaes  by  Americans 
of  the  obllgationa  of  such  organisations  as 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Develc^ment  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 


The  exemption  for  aoqulsltloa  of  seeurlttes 
Issued  by  goremments  of  iMS-ffevtOoped 
countries  would  include  purebMes  of  secu- 
riUee issued  by  any  corpuraUoa  with  the 
guarantee  of  such  a  govsRunaat,  aa  well  as 
securities  of  political  subdivialons. 

The  exemption  for  purchases  of  securities 
Issued  by  corporations  operating  in  lees-de- 
veloped oouatrles  would  apply  to  aay  oorpo- 
ratioB  which  for  its  last  annual  acoouatlng 
period  prior  to  the  acqirialtloa  by  the  U.8. 
penon  had  conformed  to  the  definition  of 
a  "leas-devdoped  country  oorporatton"  in 
section  955(c)  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code, 
by  reaaon  of  conducting  an  active  buaineeB 
in  one  or  more  countries  designated  as  less 
developed  for  puri>oees  of  this  tax.  The  ex- 
emption would  also  be  made  available  for 
the  securities  of  any  foreign  oorporation 
whi^  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  hla  delegate  that 
it  had  met  these  standards  for  a  period  of 
at  least  60  days  prior  to  issuance  of  its  secu- 
rities and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
continue  to  meet  them  for  such  period  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  this  ex- 
emption. 

The  countries  which  would  be  considered 
less  developed  for  this  purpose  would  be 
designated  in  an  Executive  order  to  be  issued 
by  the  President.  For  the  interim  period 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  this  Bxseutlve  order, 
all  countries  designated  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11071  dated  December  27.  1982.  aa  leas 
developed  countries  for  purpoees  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1982,  would  be  considered  lees 
developed  countries.  This  includes  all  coun- 
tries, and  oversea  territories  and  possessions 
of  countriee  (other  than  oountriee  within 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc),  except  the  following: 
Australia.  Austria,  Belgium.  Canada,  Den- 
mark. France,  Germany  (Federal  Bepublic). 
Hong  Kong,  Italy,  Ji^wn.  Lleebtensteln,  Lux- 
embourg. Monaco,  Netherlands.  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Bepublle  of  South  Africa.  San 
Marino.  Spain.  Sweden.  Swltserland,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

The  designation  of  a  country  oould  be 
terminated  by  further  Executive  order,  but 
such  termination  would  not  affect  aoquisi- 
tlons  of  securities  occurring  prior  to  Issuance 
of  the  Executive  order. 


Poem  aess 

(A]l7l96S) 

V.».  nUCASCST  DETAarifKNT 

mrsaifAi.  arrxxux  sksvkk 


Name  of  transferor 


CERTIFICATK  OF  AMERICAN  OWNERSHIP 

INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 

(fiee  tautrucUooc  on  reverse) 


Atklreas  of  transferor 


Tbe  fw^lng  hereby  certlflos  that  Ik  was  the  actual  owner  of 


fiodal  SBcurity  aianber  «r 
employers  Idcntlficatloa 
nombcrlfany 


Number  of  sliares  or  face 
amount  of  security 


Certificate  number  if  any 


Name  of  issuer  or  obligor 


Class  of  stock  or  description  of  security 


^rom:  Date  of  acquisition  or  July  18, 1968,  whidiever  is  later 


I 


To:  Date  of  transfer 


And  that  during  all  of  this  time  lie  was  a  U.S.— 

OCltlsen g  Resident 

Signature  (if  oorporation,  partnership,  trust  or  esute,  give  title) 


D  Corporation 


DTrujit 


or    D  Estate 


Signature  giiarantoe  (see  instructions) 


Date 


Date 


INSTatTCnONS 

NoTx. — The  term  "foreign  securitlee"  as 
used  herein  means  stock,  securities,  or  other 
obligations  of  foreign  issuers  or  obligors  or 
depoeitary  receipta  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
terest in.  or  rlghta  to  acquire,  such  Interesta.) 

Purpose:  The  Congress  is  considering  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  impose  a  tax 
on  purchases  and  certain  other  acqtiisltlons 
of  foreign  secxulties  by  US.  citizens,  resi- 
dents, and  other  U.S.  persons,  Including  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

The  proposed  tax,  which  would  be  effective 
July  19,  1963,  does  not  apply  to  the  piuvhase 
or  other  aoqulattion  of  securities  from  US. 
citizens,  residenta  or  other  persons  who  had 
such  a  domestic  status  either  during  the 
entire  period  of  their  ownership  or  continu- 
ously since  July  18.  1983. 


This  certificate  is  designed  to  provide  In- 
formation needed  to  determine  whether  the 
ptircbase  or  other  acquisition  of  the  foreign 
securities  qualifies  for  exemption  ftom  the 
tax. 

Who  may  execute  certlflcate:  Tbls  form 
may  not  be  executed  by  anyone  other  than 
a  tranaferor  of  foreign  sectulties  who  was  a 
UB.  dtlsen.  resident,  or  other  U.S.  person 
throughout  the  period  of  his  ownership  or 
continiuiusly  since  July  18.  1988. 

Who  must  secxire  the  certificate:  This  form 
or  an  acceptable  substitute  (see  below) 
properly  completed  must  be  secured  by  ths 
purchaser  of  the  foreign  securities  from  ths 
seller  if  he  vrishee  to  claim  exemption  from 
the  tax  on  the  transaction  and  has  not  se- 
ciu-ed  a  certificate  from  the  nominee  of  the 
seller. 


When  to  file:  Tbe  certlflcate  should  be  re- 
tained until  the  Congress  acta  upon  the  pro- 
poeed  legislaUon.  At  that  time  further  in- 
structions will  be  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Departoient. 

Signature  guarantee:  The  signature  guar- 
antee must  be  executed  by  a  bank  or  a  UMm- 
ber  of  the  National  Assoclatloo  of  Securi- 
ties Dealers. 

Substitute  forms:  Substitutes  for  tbe  form 
will  be  aoespted  provided  they  eoatala  all 
the  Intormatlon  required  by  the  fOna  and 
are  certified  In  the  sama  maxmar. 

Nominee:  This  form  may  not  be  esecuted 
by  a  nominee.  CertiflcaUons  to  acquire 
exemption  from  the  tax  on  the  tranafer  of 
foreign  securities  held  by  nominees  are  to 
be  made  on  form  3828. 
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CBBTIFICATE  OF  AMKBIOAN  OWNERSHIP 

INTBRE8T  EQUALIZATION  TAX 

(8«6  iitftroctloiis  on  revacn) 


C  rp. 


Addnfli  of  tnnsferor 

89  North  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 


Sodal  w^ority  number  or 
employers  Identlllcatlon 
nnmber,  Kany 
«4-181fl839 


Tha 

NoBtar^ 


I  7V13»-7»-3»4 

From:  t>ata  of  aoqois  ttoo  or  /oly  18,  !«*,  wUctaaTer  Is  later 


JtdyUsim. 


aCttiBMi 


all 


AJH 


g^gs!g'?r^a.ssrg;^!a&''"""'^ 


8l(n«t«a  goarantM 


Deakr  4k  Co.  !>y  [<■  B.  Deafer,  Secretary 


ram  MBS 

(July  Mn 

VA  nsAsoBT  omramaan 

QinwfALUV]  WPK  a«EVICl 


N 


The >  — -  , 

at  ntminee  for  the 


ber^  ewSha  tiiat  (1)  he  it  a  refiatered  nominee  under  sec.  43a(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  (2)  that,  on  the  date  of  transfer  indicated  below,  be  held, 
■—  ••—  >ctaal  owner,  the  iollowlnt  secorttles:  


Nnmber  of  siiaret  or  laea 
ntdseeBrtty 


>iiH  (f)  *»«t*  the  per  OP  for  whom  be  was  acting  as  nominee  actually  owned  these  securities: 


Dat«o(ae«ri  rittai  or  July  U,  IMS,  whidwver  Is  later 


And  (4)  that  during 

O  ClttMD 


01  of  thto  time  sodi  person  was  a  U.S.— 
a  Resident 


Sicnatore  (U  oorpon  tlon,  partnership,  trust,  or  estate,  give  title) 


atgwatiiro  gnarantec  [see  instructions) 


reod  >t» 


(Hon.— Tlie 
Tiaed  h««ln 
oWlQtVw  of 
dtpoaltery 
tcnstlB.or 

Porpoae:  The 
poMd  IsgiaUtku 
on  pureluuMS 
of  f  orctffB  M 
dent*,  ukd  otlM 
exempt 

The  propoMd 
July  19.  1093. 
or  other 
eltlaens, 
sueha  dooMstk 
tire  period  of 
■Ince  July  18 


:  (rsTBTicnoNS 

term  "foreign  aecuritiee"  m 
■toek.  aecuritiee  or  other 
f  ^relfn  leeuere  or  obllgraa  or 
I  or  other  erldenee  of  in- 
to eoqulre,  such  Intereeta.) 
Ck>ngreaa  is  conalderinf  pro- 
whlch  would  impoee  a  tax 
L  certain  other  acquisitions 
ties  by  n.S.  dtlaens.  resl- 
UJB.  persons.  Including  tax 


organln  tlons 


d(es 
ae<iulstlon 
resldente 


I     1^ 


(Jnlj 
vs,  TKSAStm  r 
nmsMAL 


Name  of  nominee 


Member^Inc. 


Number   of  diani 
;of 


And  g)  that  the  pi  rsoa 


From:  Dstoofi 
July  »,  M 


aiguaturaai 
Mamhsr,  Inc.. 


Signature. 

National  BsBit 


I  t^t  he  wia  the  actoal  owner  of: 
Oerttflcata  mmibsr 


if  any 


Name  of  issuer 
or  obligor 


Class  of  stock  or 
desorlption  of  security 


Foreign  Widgets,  Inc. 


To:  Date  of  transfer 
July  30,  IWB 


byj  percent  1st  maturity  bonds  of  1872. 


tl*  time  he  WM  a  U.8.— 
a  Resident 


D  Corporatfam 


D  Trust 


or    D  Estate 


Date 

Aug.  8, 1968 


instraetions) 


Date 

Aug.  5, 1963 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AMERICAN  OWNERSHIP  BY  NOMINEE 
INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
I  (See  instructions  on  reverse) 


Address  of  nominee 


Social  securitv  number  or 
employers  identification 
nnmher  if  any 


CertUleato  nnmber, 
ifany  


Name  of  issuer 
or  obligor 


Class  of  sto^  or 
description  <rf  security 


To:  Date  of  transfer 


D  Corporation 


D  Trust 


or    D  Estate 


Date 


Date 


tax  which  would  be  effective 

not  apply  to  the  purchase 

of  securities  from  n.8. 

or  other  persons  who  had 

status  either  during  the  en- 
ownershlp  or  continuously 


thitr 
IMS. 


This  certificate  Is  designed  to  provide  Infor- 
mation needed  to  determine  whether  the 
purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  the  fu'eign 
securities  qualifies  for  exemption  from  the 
tax. 

Who  May  Execute  Certificate:  This  form 
may  not  be  eaecuted  by  anyone  other  than 
a  registered  nominee  acting  for  a  seller  of 
foreign  secvirltles  who  was  a  n.8.  dtlxen, 
resident  or  other  VB.  person  throughout  the 
period  of  his  ownership  or  continuously  since 
July  18,  1963.  While  a  nominee  executing 
this  form  need  not  Identify  the  actual  owner, 
he  should  mtt<rV^<"  sulBclent  recmds  to  sup- 
port ttie  statements  certified  herein. 

Who  Must  Secure  the  Certificate:  This 
form  or  an  acceptable  substitute  (see  below) 
properly  completed  must  be  secured  by  the 
purchaser   of   the   foreign  securities   if   he 


wishes  to  claim  exemption  from  the  tax  on 
the  transaction  and  has  not  secured  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  seller. 

When  to  File:  The  certificate  should  be  re- 
tained until  the  Congress  acts  upon  the  pto- 
poeed  leglslatlOD.  At  that  time  fiirther  in- 
structions will  be  Issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Signature  Otiarantee:  Tht  signature  guar- 
antee must  be  executed  by  a  bank  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Securltlies 
Dealers. 

Substitute  Forms :  Substitutes  tat  the  form 
will  be  accepted  provided  they  contain  all 
the  Information  required  by  the  form. 

Actual  Owners:  This  form  may  not  be 
executed  by  the  actual  owner  of  the  foreign 
securities  being  transferred.  Certification 
by  the  actual  owner  should  be  made  on  form 
3626. 


[Example] 


Fon  \  3626 


1968) 

DKTAItlUm 
SKSVICK 


■XIBMVK 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AMERICAN  OWNERSHIP  BY  NOMINEE 
;  )  INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 

I  (See  Instructions  on  reverse) 


Social  security  number,  or 
Employers  identification 
number  if  any 

' x^^  ouum  TT  ail  o».,  \^mci>i^v,  ^u.  64-^Jj4My 

eertiflea  that  (1)  he  is  a  registered  nominee  under  sec.  4351(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  (2)  that,  on  the  date  of  transfer  Indicated  below,  he  lu-M. 


Address  of  nominee 

222  South  Wall  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


The  .u  i»     B  __.-, ^-, , 

as  nominee  for  th  >  actual  owner,  the  fallowing  securities 


or   bee 


seinrtty 


Certifloate  nnmber,  if  any 


LZ-»-4M 


Name  of  Issuer  or  obligor 


Widgets,  Inc. 


Class  of  stodc  or  description  of  security 


Common  stock 


aeQiisttkn 


tat  whom  be  was  acting  m  nominee  actually  owned  these  seenritlee: 
or  July  U.  1968,  whldwver  is  lalcr 


To:  Date  of  transfer 
Aug.  80, 1968 


And  (4}  that  daring  an  of  this  time  sudi] 


is  time  sndi  persoB 
a    BesMtoi^ 


s  U.8.— 

a    Corporation 


D    Trust 


or    a    Estate 


, . ^tmst,  or  estate,  give  title) 

by  Ralph  Miller.  Vice  Pwsldapt 


eorpi  rattnw. 


Date 
Sept.  4, 1968 


I  (Sea  fT«f^*Ti<tttirMf} 

of  New  York,  by  Henry  Boe,  Vlee  PresMsnt 


Dale 
Sept.  4. 1968 


1963 
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IfmAa,  Loviof  ladtx 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiCARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

or  aaxzoMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23, 1963 

^  Bir.  UDAIili.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, the  Honorable  George  F.  SKNifXR, 
Jr.,  has  gone  about  his  Job  of  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  new  Third  District 
of  Arizona  since  he  first  cfune  to  Wash- 
ington last  January.  I  have  particularly 
noted  the  fact  that  he  studies  Issues  and 
votes  on  the  basis  of  his  own  Judgment 
and  convictions.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  Congressman  Senner,  is  obvi- 
ously nobody's  rubberstamp. 

However,  this  is  not  the  impression 
given  readers  of  that  eminent  journal  of 
ultraconservative  bias,  the  Dan  Smoot 
Report.  In  a  recent  issue  that  publica- 
tion rated  the  voting  records  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  it  seems,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  Congressman 
Senner,  did  not  rank  too  high.  In  fact, 
he  received  a  rating  of  zero.  Noting  this 
fact,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Senner]  wrote  a  report  for  his  constitu- 
ents which  I  think  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  who  find  their  names  occasionally 
on  Mr.  Sm(x>t's  tender,  loving  index. 
The  report  follows: 

X  recently  learned  that  I  flunked  a  test 
administered  by  that  Ulustrioiis  gentleman, 
Dan  Smoot. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  not  Icnow  him, 
Mr.  Smoot  is  a  Texan  who  publishes  a  weekly 
magazine  called  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  and 
conducts  a  weekly  news  analysis  broadcast  on 
radio  and  television.  He  is  a  self-styled 
guardian  of  the  Constitution,  although  there 
Is  some  question  as  to  which  constitution 
Mr.  Smoot  is  guarding. 

In  his  May  27  report,  Mr.  Smoot  listed  re- 
corded roUcall  votes  on  several  pieces  of  leg- 
islation with  this  explanation:  "RoUcall 
tabulations  In  this  report  are  unique  in  that 
we  try  to  select  only  those  votes  which  re- 
flect a  stand  for  or  against  constitutional 
principles."  To  clarify  matters,  Mr.  Smoot 
carefully  defines  a  liberal  as  one  who  votes 
against  what  he  considers  to  be  constitu- 
tional principles.  By  implication,  therefore, 
a  Smoot  conservative  Is  one  who  votes  for. 
Smoot's  constitutional  principles. 

It  appears  that  out  of  535  Congressmen 
there  are  only  58  who  voted  for  Mr.  Smoot's 
constitution  every  time.  The  rest  were 
either  on  his  side  Just  part  of  the  time  or  else 
opposed  his  Ideas  every  single  time  as  I  did — 
along  with  148  other  Congressmen. 

The  real  signlflcanoe  of  Dae  Smoot  and  his 
report  is  that  he  represents  a  certain  type  of 
fuzzy  thinking  that  unfortiuiately  exists  In 
America  today.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  a 
useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  examining 
some  of  the  Issues  selected  by  Mr.  Smoot  to 
test  the  patriotism  of  those  men  and  women 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  people  of  America. 

8n.Vn    LnXSLATION    (H.I.    53Se) 

Basically,  this  bill  withdraws  silver  backing 
of  paper  currency.  According  to  Smoot. 
"This  bill  to  dononetlze  sliver  certificates 
would  create  a  greater  drain  on  our  gold  re- 
serve, and  BpeM  arrival  of  the  day  when 
foreigners  may  decide  to  wreck  our  entire 


economy  by  foreclosing  on  the  gold  In  our 
nKKietary  reserve."  Anyone  voting  for  the 
bill  was  a  liberal  and  an  antloonstltu- 
ttonallst.  which  therefore  included  258  Rep- 
reeentatives  and  68  Senators. 

What  the  Texas  wizard  either  deliberately 
failed  to  mention  or  simply  did  not  know  was 
that  the  free  wcM-ld  cannot  supply  enough 
sUver  for  our  coin  mintage  needs.  There- 
fore, unless  this  legislation  had  passed  It 
would  soon  have  beo(»ne  necessary  to  pur- 
chase silver  from  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
Apparently,  therefore,  Mr.  Smoot  must  be- 
lieve that  the  Constitution — his  Constitu- 
tion— requires  this  coimtry  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Communists  by  ptirchaslng 
their  silver  with  ovx  gold  for  this  monetary 
sUver  certificate. 

Incidentally.  In  voting  for  this  bill.  I  found 
myself  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence  as  such 
noted  "liberals"  as  John  Rrodxb.  Senator 
Kakl  Mundt,  Senator  Hakbt  Btbd,  Senator 
BousKx  HxaacMiiOanB,  Congressman  Joxl 
BaoTHiix.  Congressman  CaAio  Hoeicxa,  and 
Senator  John  TOwsb. 

XtrLES   COMMITTXX    (H.   XZS.    S) 

Permanent  enlargement  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  by  two  members.  According  to 
Mr.  Smoot,  "The  sole  purpose  was  to  give 
totalitarian  liberals  a  majority,  thus  handi- 
capping conservative  opposition  to  admin- 
istration proposals." 

Assuming  his  rieasoning  to  be  accurate, 
which  it  wasnt,  then  Mr.  Smoot  has  labeled 
all  145  members  of  the  Republican  confer- 
ence as  "totalitarian  liberals"  since  that 
group  voted  unanimously  to  enlarge  the  com- 
mittee by  two  members,  providing  the  com- 
position was  9  Democrats  and  6  Republicans. 

Furthermore.  Smoot's  frightening  assump- 
tion that  one  small  group  should  determine 
what  legislation  the  body  of  elected  Repre- 
sentatives will  or  will  not  be  permitted  to 
consider,  in  my  opinion  refutes  his  stated 
belief  in  American  constitutional  principles. 


Interest  Rate*  and  Balance  of  Payn^nts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAurtMuna 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Dillon  and  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
their  recent  presentations  to  Congress 
and  their  recent  actions  on  interest  rates, 
gave  a  classic  example  of  the  man  who 
Jumps  astraddle  a  single  hone  and  rides 
off  in  two  different  directions.  No  one 
has  more  vigorously  pumped  for  the 
President's  proposed  tax  reduction  re- 
forms measure:  no  authority  has  plead- 
ed more  effectively  for  the  need  for  en- 
ergizing and  enlivening  our  economy.  No 
person's  predictions  portraying  the  per- 
sistent specter  of  recession  has  been  more 
persuasive  than  has  Mr.  DiUon's.  Yet. 
this  same  Secretary,  this  same  Depart- 
ment, has  in  the  last  few  days  taken 
steps  to  tighten  credit.  Such  a  move  has 
characteristically  and  promptly  put  the 
brakes  on  the  domestic  economy.  When 
used  as  a  eounteroffensive  for  inflatioa 
it  has  been  a  reasonable  and  effective 
tool.  Now  it  appears  that  the  tool  has 
a  double  cutting  edge.    The  administra- 


tion is  intrigued  with  its  potential  as  a 
possible  deterrent  to  the  outflow  of  short- 
term  investment  capitaL  Moving  up  in- 
terest rates  on  short-term  investments 
at  home,  it  is  reasoned,  will  induce  the 
outflow  to  stay  in  the  United  States. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  available  infor- 
mation gives  less  than  comforting  assur- 
ance that  such  results  will  follow,  the 
contradictions  implicit  in  this  move  vis- 
a-vis the  tax  reduction  are  potentially 
apparent. 

We  cannot  accept  the  quieting  assur- 
ance of  Mr.  Roosa  that  the  0.5-percent 
increase  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Syston 
discount  rate  will  not  affect  the  "whole 
interest  rate  structure."  Such  an  obser- 
vation  is  about  as  accurate  as  saying 
water  will  not  run  downhill. 

Increase  in  the  discount  rate  repre- 
sents an  additional  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness for  the  banks.  Who  do  you  sup- 
pose is  going  to  pay  this  cost?  Why.  the 
banks'  customers  naturally,  the  borrow- 
ers. And.  who  are  these  borrowers? 
Consumers,  other  financial  leaders,  and 
commercial  credit  sources,  of  course. 
The  ultimate  payer  of  this  cost  will  be 
John  Q.  Public,  the  consumer,  regard- 
less of  what  avenue  of  financing  be  pur- 
sued. For  those  sources  not  tied  directly 
to  the  banks  for  a  portion  of  th^  fund- 
ing the  usual  competitive  factors  of  the 
marketplace  will  assure  th^  advance. 
We  feel  that  a  present  accurate  predic- 
tion can  be  made  that  the  Department's 
encouragemmt  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  to  increase  discount  rates  to  the 
bankers  of  the  United  States,  will  very 
shortly  reflect  an  observable  increase  in 
the  "whole  short-term  interest  rate 
structure,"  within  the  dmnestic  economy. 
Such  an  increase  will  represent  an  addi- 
tional curb  on  an  already  seriously  ham- 
pered economic  growth  situation. 

The  real  "cat  out  of  the  bag"  exposure 
of  the  inconsistency  in  the  Treasury  poei- 
ticm  is  illuminated  by  the  candid  quo- 
tation contained  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  of  July  10  of  this  year. 
Quoting  the  Secretary,  the  Journal 
states: 

The  possibility  of  this  kind  of  Interest  rate 
action  having  little  effect  on  the  economy  is 
hinged  on  the  tax  bill. 

Now  we  take  this  to  mean  that  the 
Secretary  here  could  be  admitting  the 
validity  of  Chairman  Martin's  position 
that  the  "heaviest  cloud  over  the  econ- 
omy at  present  is  the  balanoe-of-pay- 
ment  problem."  It  would  appear  that 
the  administration  is  now  willing  to 
gamble  off  a  portion  of  the  tax  increase 
effect  for  economic  expansion  in  another 
skirmish  in  the  battle  for  a  better  bal- 
ance-of -payment  position.  However,  we 
may  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  by  iire- 
arranging  a  portion  of  the  tax  cut  bene- 
fits by  this  indirect  earmarking  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  cut  money  for  the 
lending  segment  of  the  economy,  in 
effect,  there  is  a  preempting  of  the  de- 
cisi(m  of  Congress  as  to  what  "mix"  of 
besieflts  in  the  tax  reform  would  best 
serve  the  national  interests. 

No  informed  person  should  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  peridexing  complexities  and 
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the  built-in  finiati  aUons  ttast  our  pres- 
ent flscftl  positlot  in  international  af- 
fairs hfrida.  Nbr  a  lould  we  Iw  unmindful 
of  the  paradoxes  XMed  by  the  superim- 
position  of  our[  dixnestic  eooncHnie 
challenges.  Hoiviever.  we  respectfully 
submit  that  the  brogram  set  forth  in 
the  President's  re  sent  message  contains 
a  proliferation  cA  temporary  plugs  for  a 
CTntJw^itwg  perf on  ited  dike  which  stands 
between  the  UnlU  d  States  and  the  out- 
flow of  its  gold. 

We  must  acknowledge  the  ingenuity 
and  InTentivoMsi  of  the  staff  of  both 
the  Tteasury  anc  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  manipu  &ting  the  inhouse  ma- 
terials to  Jerry-b  illd  a  defense  against 
the  continued  ou  flow  of  capital  fimds. 
To  the  administn  tion's  credit  they  fully 
recognize  this  fast  as  reflected  in  the 
final  paragrajdis  «f  the  President's  mes- 
sage of  July  17, 19 13. 

Obviously,  the  limited  expansion  of 
the  world's  gold  i  eserve  and  the  imllm- 
ited  future  expansion  of  the  world's 
econiMny  and  trale  poses  the  real  and 
fundamental  prol  lem.  The  pressures  of 
oompetition^or  t  le  existing  gold  supply 
will  not  cease  bet  ause  of  the  temporary 
measures  curren  ly  being  taken.  The 
ingenuity  and  i  ophisUcations  of  the 
capital  control  c  enters  are  far  too  re- 
sotuceful.  Ilie  g  *owlng  demand  for  the 
means  to  suppor  the  productivity  and 
industrialization  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  stimvlate  that  resourceful- 
ness. It  can  be  predicted  now  that  we 
are  (mly  at  the  beginning  of  a  Jerry- 
built  structure  inswering  to  the  new 
threats  just  aroiind  the  comer,  unless 
smne  m<Mre  flexille.  fluid,  and  effective 
intemati<mal  mcnetary  structure,  with 
real  velocity  prop  msity,  is  provided.  We 
have  the  boys  w  th  their  fingers  in  the 
leaks  at  the  old  take  but  what  we  should 
like  to  know  is  t  lat  the  architects  and 
engineers  are  wo  Icing  at  the  real  solu- 
ti<m  to  be  foupd  only  in  the  new 
structure. 


Former  Presi  leat  Pcra  Jnienci 


EXTENSIO  ^  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRI 


or 


or 

C.  SCHADEBERG 

nnscoNsiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <  >F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda\  <,  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  SCEtADEB]  iSlO.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
a  few  more  dajrs  i  emaln  before  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  m^st  hand  down  his  ded- 
not  former  President 
to  be  extradited  back  to 
lellvered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Betancoiirt  leftist  government. 
Despite  the  unci  nous  protestations  that 
a  fair  trial,  you  and  I 
is  sent  back,  he  goes  to 
almost  certain  d<  ath  at  the  hands  of  his 
politioal  enemies 

I  would  like  t<  think  that  the  admin- 
istration has  an  (^?en  mind  on  this  ex- 
treme oontrovnvial  case.    When  we 


sion  whether  on 
Perez  Jimenez  is 
Venezuela,  to  be 


he  win  be  given 
Icnow  that,  if  he 


are  dealing  with 
alwasrs  been  the 


an  ex-President,  it  has 
custom  of  oiir  Oovem- 
ment  to  ^^tatm^  hat  his  alleged  offenses, 
while  in  office,  in  ere  political,  and  hence 


not  extraditable  imder  our  extradition 
treaties.  In  the  whole  history  of  our 
Nation,  we  have  never  yet  delivered  a 
Latin  American  ex-President,  who  came 
to  us  asking  political  asylum,  into  the 
hands  of  his  political  enemies  for  liqui- 
dation. Why  this  is  now  proposed  in  the 
case  of  former  President  Perez  Jimenez 
is  one  Of  the  occult  mysteries  of  the  New 
Frontier.  Can  it  be  that  the  turning  over 
of  Perez  Jimenez  was  the  price  which 
crypto-Communist  President  Romulo 
Betancourt  demanded  of  President  Ken- 
nedy at  their  closed-door  meeting  last 
November? 

That  the  mind  of  the  administration 
has  already  been  made  up  was  indicated 
by  an  interview  with  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy,  published  in  El 
Diario — ^New  York — a  few  weeks  ago.  In 
this  interview.  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy is  reported  by  El  Diario  to  have 
said: 

We  will  be  able  to  deliver  him  (Perez 
Jimenez)  to  the  Venezuelan  authorities  in 
a  very  short  time. 

At  the  time  the  Attorney  General  made 
this  statement,  the  extradition  case  was 
still  in  the  courts. 

The  fact  is,  there  has  been  something 
smelly  alMut  this  Perez  Jimenez  case 
from  the  l}eginning.  Perhaps  the  most 
imwholesome  thing  about  the  case  is  the 
fact  that,  from  the  outset.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  has  permitted  the  law  firm 
of  Covington  &  Burling,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  which  is  the  President's  adviser. 
Dean  Acheson,  to  prosecute  the  case  in 
the  Federal  courts.  Could  it  be  that  the 
spectacle  of  the  law  firm  of  the  Presi- 
dent's intimate,  Mr.  Acheson,  acting  as 
Betancourt's  counsel  in  the  case,  has 
heavily  weighted  the  scales  against 
former  President  Perez  Jimenez? 

The  Attorney  General's  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1962  indicates  that, 
for  1961.  Covington  &  Burling  received 
from  the  Betancourt  government  the 
amoimt  of  $180,843.87.  At  this  rate,  if 
receipts  for  1962  and  1963  were  available, 
the  total  would  mount  to  a  formidable 
figure. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  vast  public  in 
the  United  States  which  does  not  believe 
that  US.  foreign  policy  must  be  tailored 
to  please  political  chameleons  like  Rom- 
ulo Betancourt  A  different  view  on 
the  extradition  Of  Perez  Jimenez  was 
voiced  by  the  Miami  News.  May  14.  1963: 

A  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  yes- 
terday brings  the  day  closer  when  the  Secre- 
tary at  State  must  decide  whether  or  not  to 
ship  the  former  dictator,  Marcos  Perez  Jime- 
nez, back  to  Venezuela. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  there  is  more  at  stake 
In  this  case  than  the  future  welfare  of  one 
man.  At  issue  is  whether  the  United  States. 
having  granted  a  man  political  asylum,  is 
now  ready  to  withdraw  this  asylum.  If  our 
country  does  this,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
precedent-setting  reversal  of  policy. 

The  time  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  is  going  to  extend  its  hospital- 
ity and  protection  to  repudiated  dictators 
like  Perez  Jimenez  is  when  they  first  ask 
permission  to  enter  the  country,  not  when 
their  political  opponents  ask  for  their  re- 
txim.  This  is  something  the  State  and 
Justice  Departments  should  keep  in  mind 
when  the  situation  arises  again,  as  it  very 
well  might. 


Another  voice  which  might  well  be 
heeded  by  Secretary  Rusk  is  the  voice  of 
Judge  Robert  Morris,  president  of  the 
Defenders  of  American  Lil>erties  and 
former  general  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security. 
Certainly,  if  any  living  American  sees 
through  the  doubletalk  and  the  mas- 
querades of  hard-bitten  Communists 
who  pretend  to  be  liberals,  it  is  Judge 

Morris.     He  says: 

Mat  31. 1963. 
Re  Gen.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez. 
Hon.  DzAN  Rusk. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Snt :  I  write  this  for  the  Defenders  of 
American  Liberties  on  behalf  of  the  right  of 
asylum  and  its  bearing  on  the  status  of  for- 
mer head  of  state  for  Venezuela,  Oen.  Marcos  " 
Perez  Jimenez. 

In  1948  the  current  President  of  Venezuela. 
Romulo  Betancourt,  was  overthrown  by  a 
group  led  by  General  Jimenez.  In  1954.  Gen- 
eral Jimenez  was  in  turn  overthrown  by 
President  Betancourt.  Each  of  the  two  has 
been  highly  praised  by  U.S.  Presidents  while 
in  office.  President  Kennedy  has  recently 
praised  President  Betancourt  In  very  lavish 
terms  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1954.  General  Jimenez  was — according 
to  reports — awarded  the  highest  rank  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Legion  of  Merit 
by  the  United  States  for  his  "sound  invest- 
ment policies."  He  was  also  praised  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles. 

The  right  of  asyliun  is  a  very  precious  asset 
in  these  troubled  times  when  Conununists 
and  other  despots  overthrow  governments 
with  violence  and  terror.  It  is  a  right  that 
should  be  preserved  by  o\ir  example  and  by 
practice.  If  It  should  fall  into  desuetude  as  a 
result  of  our  nonlnvocatlon  in  such  cases  as 
General  Jimenez',  some  of  the  heads  of  state, 
now  oiir  allies,  may  well  be  the  losers  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Distinctions  such  as  that  between  right 
and  left,  which  unfortunately  characterizes 
the  difference  between  General  Jimenez  and 
President  Betancourt  pale  into  insignificance 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  right  of  asylum  it- 
self which  should  be  preserved. 

General  Jimenez  has  been,  until  his  re- 
cent apprehension,  residing  in  Miami  Beach 
with  his  wife  and  four  daughters.  He  re- 
cently said:  "It  Is  my  h<^>e  and  desire  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  continue  to  allow 
me  to  live  peacefully  and  quietly  here  with 
my  family,  as  I  have  done  the  last  3  years, 
in  order  that  my  daughters  may  continue 
their  American  education,  and  that  my  wife 
and  I  may  be  part  of  this  community." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  United  States  will 
honor  the  tradition  of  asylum  in  this  case 
and  keep  alive  this  Important  ingredient  of 
international  law. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  Morsis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  to  this 
Perez  Jimenez  extradition  case  than  the 
mere  legalistic  fulfillment  of  our  extra- 
dition treaty.  Venezuela  under  the  weak 
administration  of  Romulo  Betancourt, 
stands  today  upon  the  very  crater  edge 
of  communism.  Betancourt,  despite  all 
the  aid  which  he  has  been  given  by 
the  State  Department,  had  made  no 
serious  effort  to  wipe  out  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  ready  to  take  over  Vene- 
zuela. When  Prof.  PhUip  Taylor,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  visited  Ca- 
racas on  May  14,  1963.  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  American  Embassy,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  seminar,  he  was  so  shociced 
by  the  half-heartedness  of  Betancourt's 
handling  of  the  Communists  that  he  is- 
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sued  a  public  statement  urging  Betan- 
court to  arrest  Gustavo  Machado  and 
Eduardo  Machado.  the  two  official  lead- 
ers of  the  Venezuelan  Communist  Party. 
What  happened?  Professor  Taylor,  by 
order  of  Betancourt's  Banister  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs,  was  expelled  fnmi  the  coun- 
try. And  so  invertebrate  is  the  State 
Department  and  the  Caracas  Emliassy  in 
its  dealings  with  Betancourt  that,  to 
date,  no  official  protest  has  been  made 
against  this  outrage  against  an  Amer- 
ican scholar. 

To  send  the  former  President  Perez 
Jimenez  in  chains  into  this  explosive 
situation  would  be  the  greatest  contri- 
bution which  the  United  States  could 
make  to  Venezuelan  communism.  It 
would  be  a  public  sign  that  the  United 
States  was  not  following  a  sincere  anti- 
Communist  policy  in  Venezuela.  It 
would  be  a  weak  admission  of  American 
neutrality  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Communists  and  the  anti-Co|nmiuiists 
in  Venezuela. 

I  am  making  no  judgment  as  to  his 
past  activities.  The  fact  is  that  what 
he  has  done  or  has  not  done  is  b^de 
the  point  in  the  issue  at  stake.  Like 
him  or  not.  former  President  Perez 
Jimenez  is  today  the  ssrmbol  of  anti- 
communism  in  Venezuela.  He  is  the  only 
public  figure  who  has  strength  enough 
to  be  a  rallying  point  for  the  scattered 
Venezuelan  anti-Communists.  Because 
this  is  true,  he  is  hated  and  feared  by  the 
leftist  groups  which  now  rule  Venezuela. 
Is  the  United  States  now  to  l>e  a  party 
to  the  liquidating  of  this  symbol?  I 
cannot  believe  that  even  the  State  De- 
partment can  stoop  to  such  a  decision. 
The  United  States  must  honor  its  com- 
mitment made  to  Perez  Jimenez  when 
he  was  granted  political  asylum. 


Cvil  Rights  LefitlatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  NSW   TOBX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
President  Kennedy's  request  to  Congress 
for  effective  civil  rights  legislation.  I 
admire  the  firmness  of  his  determination 
to  carry  out  his  commitments  to  remove 
barriers  to  equality  and  justice  which 
some  of  our  American  citizens  still  face 
today,  a  hundred  years  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. 

^  My  bill,  HJl.  7224.  contains  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarlEs  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  wish  to  insert  my  testimony 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  July  17.  1963: 

TEsnif  ONT  OF  CoNoucssMAN  Jamks  C.  Hbalkt, 
of  Nbw  York.  Brforr  thx  CoMMrrrKs  on 

THB  JUSKXART,  U.S.  HOUSX  OF  RSFRCSKNTA- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  you  and  members  of  yo\ir 


distinguished  committee  my  views  on  HJt. 
7163,  your  omnibus  cItU  rights  bill  and  my 
own  bill,  H.R.  7234,  containing  the  Presi- 
dent's civU  rights  proponOs.  As  you  know, 
my  bill,  H.R.  7234,  is  identical  to  your  biU, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  to  testify  in  favor 
of  these  proposals  and  to  urge  approval  by 
your  committee. 

As  you  know,  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  anti-poU-taz  legislation  passed  in  the 
87th  CongrcM,  which  when  approved  by 
three-foxurths  of  the  State  legttiatures,  will 
bectnne  the  24th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

You  also  have  before  your  conunittee  my 
bill,  HJl.  2096,  to  eliminate  unreasonable 
literacy  requirements  for  voting;  and  my  bill, 
HJl.  6639,  to  extend  the  CivU  Rights  Com- 
mission and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its 
duties.  These  proposals  are  both  incorpo- 
rated in  our  (unnlbus  civU  rights  bill. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  100  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion assuring  freedom  and  equality  to  aU 
Americans.  One  hundred  years  later,  some 
of  our  people  are  still  deprived  of  these 
rights.  Across  our  Nation  we  are  seeing  evi- 
dence of  impatience  of  some  of  oiir  American 
citizens  who  are  victims  of  discrimination. 
And  the  rest  of  the  world  watches  while  we 
preach  to  them  about  freedom. 

There  sho\ild  be  no  partisan  poUtics  here: 
we  must  support  our  President.  Congress 
must  enact  legislation  to  lay  the  gruidelines 
for  solutions  to  the  various  phases  of  this 
problem.  FaUure  to  do  so  will  weaken  the 
fabric  of  this  Nation  at  a  time  when  it  needs 
its  fuU  strength. 

It  is  my  hope  that  1963  will  go  down  in 
annals  of  memory  as  the  year  in  which  the 
U.S.  legislative  conscience  came  to  grips  with 
that  perennial  splotch  on  American  moral- 
ity— racial  discrimination — and  took  the  lead 
in  providing  substance  to  the  promise  of 
emancipaticm  made  a  100  years  ago. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  commerce  clause 
and  the  14th  and  16th  amendments  to  our 
Constitution,  the  U.8.  Congress  must  trans- 
form its  concern  over  a  troubled  and  an- 
guished situation  Into  positive  remedial  ac- 
tion. 

What  is  desperately  needed  is  legislation 
providing  effective,  not  piecemeal,  legal  tools, 
with  which  our  citizens  who  are  victims  of 
discrimination  will  be  able  to  prosecute 
against  the  daily  abuses  that  are  heaped 
upon  them. 

The  erupting  civil  rights  crisis  has  injected 
a  sense  of  \irgency  into  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  our  adjournment  date  shoxild  not 
be  set  untU  action  is  taken  on  this  problem. 
Congressional  inertia  in  this  area  of  our  na- 
tional life  would  be  tragic.  As  our  President 
has  put  it  so  adroitly: 

"In  short,  the  result  of  continued  Federal 
legislative  inaction  wUl  be  continued,  if  not 
increased,  racial  strife,  causing  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  to  pwss  from  the  hands  of 
responsible  and  reasonable  men  to  purveyors 
of  hate  and  violence,  endangering  domestic 
tranquility,  retarding  our  Nation's  economic 
and  social  progress,  and  weakening  the  re- 
spect with  which  the  rest  of  the  world  re- 
gards us." 

The  President's  proposals,  which  we  have 
presented  in  our  bills.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the 
most  sweeping  of  any  President  on  civU 
rights  since  tlie  Emancipation.  His  program 
incorporated  in  our  omnibiis  bUl.  Is  an  ad- 
mirable attempt  to  remove  the  barriers  which 
some  of  our  citizens  have  faced  the  past  100 
years — barriers  which  wUl  stand  in  the  way 
of  enjoyment  of  full  citizenship,  to  which 
every  American  is  entitled,  and  which  is  guar- 
anteed in  his  birthright. 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  President's 
proposals  as  too  much,  too  soon,  as  too  am- 
bitious an  undertaking,  especially  in  terms 
of    success.     I    think    not.     "Hiey    offer    the 


Congress  a  set  of  solutions  that  should  be 
acceptable  to  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will.  Ttxtj  are  not  designed  because  of  mere 
economic,  social,  or  diplomatic  considera- 
tions. They  were  designed  out  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  to  insiuw  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  aU  is  the  primary  prerequisite  in  a  donoc- 
racy.  in  a  government,  of  and  by,  and  for 
the  people. 

Our  bftflc  commitments  as  a  nation  and  a 
people,  our  conscience,  our  sense  of  decency 
and  himian  dignity,  demand  that  we  try  to 
eliminate  discrimination  due  to  race,  color, 
religion.  To  eliminate  it  is  ( 1 )  not  to  prac- 
tice it,  and  (2)  not  to  tolerate  it  on  the  part 
of  others.  If  we  are  successful  in  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  in  our  great  country, 
other  countries  wUl  kxA  to  us  for  having 
given  substance  to  the  dream  of  freedom  and 
equality.  If  we  do  not.  then  we  have  lost 
our  dignity  and  leadership  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Our  CivU  rights  bill  demands  urgent  and 
effective  action  by  Congress  to  assure  Jiistice 
and  equality  for  all  of  our  citizens.  The 
struggle  Is  not  that  of  the  Negro  alone.  No 
American  should  be  denied  his  basic  rights 
to  work,  eat,  vote,  to  learn,  and  to  Uve  where 
he  chooses.  A  century  after  the  Bnumcl- 
pation  Proclamation,  no  American  should 
have  to  demonstrate  for  his  right  to  admis- 
sion to  a  dining  nxHn,  a  school,  or  a  theater. 

LegislatlTe  relief  is  needed  in  the  areas  of 
voting,  education,  empl03rment.  and  pubUc 
accommodations.  It  has  been  in  these 
spheres  of  activities  that  the  American 
Negro's  struggle  for  full  equaUty  has  been  a 
frustrating  one. 

Legislation  cannot  change  a  person's  prej- 
udices. If  color  discrimination  were  to  dis- 
appear overnight,  the  Negro's  low  economic 
status  would  still  handicap  him.  But  legis- 
lation can  work  to  eliminate  conditions  that 
handicap  the  Negro.  And  this  is  wliere  we 
have  a  responsibility  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Limitation  of  the  ezerciae  ct  that  right  to 
,  vote  according  to  race  serves  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  put  into  doubt  the  rendition  of 
Justice  to  the  Negro  citizen  and  the  protec- 
tion of  his  rights.  A  govenunent  not  elec- 
torally  responsible  to  one  segment  of  oiu- 
natlonal  citizenry  seriously  Je(^>ardize«  the 
very  essence  of  our  representative  democracy 
and  the  political  life  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  civil  rights 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  voting  protection  in 
Federal  elections  would  be  strengthened  by 
providing  for  the  appcM-tionment  of  tempo- 
rary voting  referees,  and  by  q;>eeding  up  vot- 
ing suits.  For  States  having  the  literacy 
test,  a  presumption  of  qualification  to  vote 
would  be  created  by  "the  completion  of  the 
sixth  grade  by  any  applicant."  The  consti- 
tutionality of  such  a  provision  is  beyond 
reproach;  Congress  has  within  iU  pxirvlew  of 
constitutional  powers  the  power  to  regulate 
the  manner  of  holding  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  imreasonable  literacy  requirements 
for  voting.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  my 
testimony  before  your  committee  in  the  e7th 
Congress:  "It  U  a  known  fact  that  unrea- 
sonable literacy  tesu  have  been  used  un- 
Jiistly  to  deny  the  right  to  vote.  Education 
is  a  reliable  gage  of  Uteracy,  but  how  much 
education?  At  what  point  should  the 
standard  be  set?  My  blU  establiahee  the 
minimimi  line  at  the  oompleticm  oC  the  sixth 
grade  in  schools  •  •  •  this  a  reasonable 
demarcation  point,  and  I  believe  the  most 
effective  device  is  the  one  in  my  bill.  It 
consists  of  establishing  an  objective  stand- 
ard by  which  an  individual's  Uteracy  may  be 
Judged.  This  eliminates  the  intrusion  of 
bias  or  prejudice  •  •  •  it  requires  the  de- 
termination of  fact,  rather  than  a  Judgment 
or  an  interpretatiim.'' 
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Today  Americans  travel  widdy;  millions 
travel  each  year,  from  place  to  place.  State 
to  State,  and  are  often  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination. Organisations — fraternal  and 
professional — hf>W<"g  conventions  face  racial 
embarrassment.  In  our  increasingly  urban- 
ised sodety,  brought  closer  together  by  mod- 
ern communications  and  transportation. 
Federal  economic  and  social  legldation — un- 
thinkable possibly  in  the  18th  century — has 
beccxne  eesentlal  today.  These  provide  a 
legal  basis  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
giving  Congress  power  "to  regulate  com- 
merce, among  the  several  States." 

Critics  of  the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion level  the  clurge  that  legislation  of  thU 
kind  would  amount  to  an  unconstitutional 
hindrance  to  property  rights.  The  sound- 
ness of  this  argimient  is  tenuous  to  say 
the  le€«t,  for  when  vras  the  rtght  to  prop- 
erty considered  to  be  absolute?  President 
Kennedy  answered  his  critics  by  saying  that: 
"The  argument  that  such  measures  con- 
stitute an  unconstitutional  interference 
with  property  rights  has  consistently  been 
rejected  by  the  courts  in  upholding  laws 
on  zoning,  coUectlve  bargaining,  minimum 
wages,  smoke  control,  and  countless  other 
measures  dedgned  to  make  certain  that  the 
use  of  private  property  is  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  •  •  •  indeed,  there  is 
an  age-old  saying  that  'property  has  its 
duties  as  wdl  as  its  rights';  no  property 
owner  who  holds  those  premises  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  at  a  profit  the  American  pub- 
lic at  large,  can  claim  any  Inherent  right 
to  exclude  a  part  of  that  public  on  grounds 
of  race  or  color." 

The  commerce  clause,  in  the  light  of  to- 
day's social  and  economic  structure,  de- 
mands a  uniform  national  "rules  of  access 
to  public  accommodations." 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  further  provision  of  the 
bill— Ititle  IV — provides  lor  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  Community  Relations  Service,  the 
duties  of  which  would  be  to  work  with  re- 
gional. State  and  local  bi-racial  committees 
to  aUeviate  racial  tension.  The  value  of  such 
a  service  cannot  be  emphasized  enough. 
T.a/'kinB  the  power  of  eubpena,  it  would 
advise  and  assist  local  ofBcials  in  improving 
the  commimlcatlon  and  cooperation  between 
the  races.  By  so  doing,  the  Service  would 
go  a  long  way  In  helping  to  preclude  recvir- 
rences  of  radal  crises. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission;  title  V  will  extend  and  broaden 
its   powers.     With   regard   to  tiUe   VI,  our 
Federal  Government  provides  flnanrlal   as- 
sistance or  backing  for  many  programs  and 
activities   administered  by   local  and  SUte 
govemmenU.  and  by  private  enterprises.    As 
a  Member  of  the  VJ3.  Congress,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege and  responsibility  to  vote  on  these  pro- 
posals and  I  feel  the  activities  and  benefits 
of   such    programs   should   be   available   to 
eligible  reciplente  without  regard  to  race  or 
color.     This  should  also  apply  to  the  em- 
ployment practices  of  the  organizations  in- 
volved, public  or  private.    Title  vn  author- 
izes the  President  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Eqiial  Employment  Opportunity,  to  pre- 
vent   discrimination    against    employees    or 
applicants  for  employment  because  of  race, 
color  (»  religion  or  national  origin,  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors  and  subcontractors,  and 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors  participat- 
ing in  programs  or  activities  in  which  direct 
or  Indirect  financial  assistance  is  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Unemployment  falls  with  special  cruelty 
on  minority  groups,  and  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  resentment  and  unrest;  the  results 
are  ddinquency,  vandalism,  disease,  slxuns, 
and  the  high  cost  of  providing  pubUc  wel- 
fare and  of  combating  crime.  I  support 
the  Preddenfs  requests  for  more  vocational 
education  and  training  for  our  Illiterate  and 


unskilled.  It  la  programs  such  as  the  man- 
power development  and  training  program 
which  assist  in  reducing  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  President  has  spoken 
out;  he  has  followed  through  on  his  prom- 
ises and  commitments.  He  has  called  on  us 
here  in  Congress  to  enact  sound  and  effective  ~~ 
legislation  to  provide  Justice  and  equality  for 
all  Americans.  We  have  never  been  faced 
with  such  a  challenge  in  terms  of  moral  in- 
tegrity. We  should  not  hesitate,  but  act 
swifUy,  to  take  the  battle  for  civil  righU 
out  of  the  streets,  and  enact  legislation 
which  will  eliminate  the  necesdty  for  seg- 
ments of  our  citizenry  to  march  in  groups  to 
demand  eq\iallty. 

The  primary  reason  racial  discrimination 
In  America  must  be  ended  is  not  because  of 
a  clause  in  oiu-  Constitution,  or  as  we  some- 
times hear,  because  of  Commimist  challenge, 
but  because  racial  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion are  limdamentally  wrong.  Our  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage,  our  sense  of  how  man 
should  treat  his  brother,  our  democratic 
ethics — our  basic  commitments  as  a  nation 
and  a  people — should  make  us  want  to  elimi- 
nate a  practice  not  compatible  with  the  great 
ideals  to  Which  our  democratic  society  Is 
dedicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  letting  me 
appear  before  jova  committee.  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  pledge  my  support 
when  the  civil  rights  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Om  NatioB  Uader  God 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4. 
in  my  hometown  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  was 
held  an  outstanding  celebration  on  the 
birthday  of  our  Nation.  It  was  a  patri- 
otic and  religious  service  sponsored  by 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter. 

The  program  was  under  the  direction 
of  one  of  our  most  outstanding  ministers, 
the  Reverend  John  T.  Speaks,  the  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  of 
Gadsden. 

On  this  occasion,  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  presenting  my  highly  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Alabama,  the 
Honorable  Ariostkad  Sbldew,  as  the  fea- 
tured speaker. 

Congressman  Seldew's  address  on  the 
subject,  "One  Nation  Under  God."  is  a 
gem  and  I  think  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  the  Congress,  the  executive 
and  the  judicial,  as  well  as  all  liberty 
loving  citizens  of  our  country: 
Onx  Nation  Uhdzk  Goo 
Today  we  commemorate  the  birth  of  the 
spirit  of  our  Nation.    The  key  to  understand- 
ing the  greatness  of  America  lies  In  our  cele- 
bration of  July  4— rather  than  October  le- 
as our  national  holiday. 

For  on  July  4.  1T76— 187  years  ago  today— 
a  spiritual  force  came  to  life  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
the  Continental  Congress.  Condder  the  fact 
that  what  occiured  that  day  did  nothing  to 
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alter  the  material  balance  of  power  between 
the  colonies  and  the  King.  As  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Declaration,  the  Colonies 
did  not  in  fact  become  independent  of  the 
King — only  in  spirit. 

It  took  6  long  and  arduous  years  of  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice  for  Americans  to  win  their 
independence  in  fact.  On  October  19,  1781. 
Lord  Cornwaiiis  surrendered  at  Yorktown — 
and  only  then  was  the  Nation  bom.  Yet  we 
commemorate,  as  our  national  holiday,  not 
the  military  victory  at  Yorktown — but  the 
spiritual  victory  at  Philadelphia. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  and  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  refiect  today,  on  this  187th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration,  on  the  reascms  why 
July  4.  and  not  October  19,  is  our  national 
holiday.  There  is  more  to  this  question  than 
simple  historic  accident,  as  a  reading  of  the 
Declaration  itself  will  reveal. 

The  Declaration  begins  with  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  mankind's  Inalienable  rlghta 
are  determined  by  "the  laws  of  nat\ire  and 
of  nature's  God" — that  they  are  rights  en- 
dowed by  our  Creator.  The  Declaration  ends 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  and  "with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence." 

Thus  vras  the  "Spirit  of  "76"— the  spir- 
itual force  that  has  since  altered  world  his- 
tory— firmly  based  on  a  belief  In  the  tran- 
scendent Spirit  of  a  Divine  Creator.  Oxir 
observance  of  July  4  as  the  American  na- 
tional holiday  acknowledges  this  spiritual 
heritage. 

Today  Americans  everywhere  pay  homage 
to  the  victory  at  Philadelphia.  Yet  there 
are  those  among  us  who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten— and  would  have  future  generations 
of  Americans  forget — the  spiritual  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  holiday. 

American  Independence — our  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — was 
finally  sustained  at  Yorktown.  But  the 
cannon  at  Yorktown  did  not  give  Americans 
their  Independence — any  more  than  the 
rocketo  of  today  give  xis  our  way  of  life.  Our 
freedom  and  o\ir  system  are  the  gifts — the 
endowment— of  nature's  God,  and  our  pres- 
ervation of  these  gif to,  from  Yorktown  to  the 
present,  stems  from  our  "firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence." 

Without  this  reliance,  there  would  have 
been  no  military  victory  at  Yorktown  in 
1781.  For  what  s\istalned  our  revolutionary 
fathers  was  not  firepower,  of  which  they  had 
little  compared  to  their  adversaries — ^but 
faith.  And  although  today,  187  years  later, 
American  firepower  Is  second  to  none  in  the 
world,  only  ova  faith  can  truly  preserve  our 
freed<nn  and  our  system  for  future  gener- 
ations of  Americans. 

Today,  then,  we  mark  the  birth  of  an 
ideal,  the  producto  of  a  generation  which 
had  faith — ^falth  in  God  and  in  the  God- 
given  righto  of  man.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  benefito  of  this  ideal — ^Llfe,  Liberty,  and 
the  Pursuit  of  Happiness— can  exist  for 
Americans  without  this  faith  do  not  truly 
understand  the  spirit  of  "76.  Their  mate- 
rialistic Ideology,  left  unchecked,  could 
achieve  what  tyranto  from  George  the  Third 
to  Nlkite  Khrushchev  have  failed  to  do — de- 
stroy our  freedom  and  our  system. 

This  is  the  same  materialistic  philosophy 
that  holds  love  of  country,  like  faith  in  God, 
to  be  an  outmoded  sentiment.  The  mate- 
rialist who  cannot  recognize  America's  spir- 
itual tradition  ultimately  spurns  the  concept 
of  patriotism  Itself.  For  American  patriot- 
ism—o\ir  love  of  country — is  forever  linked 
to  the  concept  of  divine  providence.  Tlie 
spirit  of  America  could  not  have  come  to 
life  without  this  faith.  It  cannot  survive 
without  it. 

In  1778,  Americans  were  short  on  firepower 
but  long  on  faith  and  love  of  coimtry.  Their 
cause  prevailed,  despite  overwhelming  odds. 
Today.  JiUy  4, 1988.  t^e  same  cause  la  threat- 


ened by  the  most  massive,  formidable  tyran- 
ny In  world  history.  Compared  to  the  ag- 
gresdve  aoth-centiuy  threat  of  Communist 
tyranny,  the  18th-century  tyranny  of  George 
the  Third  was  petty.  In  potential  firepower, 
however,  we  face  our  Oommiuilst  enemy  on 
terms  which  our  forefathers  would  have 
envied.  America  is  physically  strong — the 
mightiest  Nation  In  the  world.  If  we  lose 
then,  the  Judgment  of  history  must  be  that 
while  our  cause  was  right — and  our  fire- 
power great — our  faith  was  not  up  to  the 
challenge  of  the  time. 

Without  faith  it  Is  said,  the  people  are 
tdlnd.  And  If  our  faith  is  not  up  to  the 
challenge  of  the  times,  our  vision  of  the 
dangers  confronting  us  becomes  blurred. 
The  ultimate  evil  of  communism  is  Ite  ma- 
terialistic ideology.  But  if  America  itself 
falls  victim  to  materialistic  ideology,  how  are 
we  to  come  to  grips  with  this  evil? 

It  Is  one  thing  to  separate  state  from 
church.  It  is  another  to  attempt  to  sepfU'ate 
state  from  God.  Our  form  of  government  Is 
fotinded  on  separation  of  state  from  church. 
But  we  separate  state  from  God  to  our  peril 
and  to  the  peril  of  our  country. 

One  himdred  and  eighty-seven  years  after 
the  spiritiuU  triumph  of  Philadelphia,  we 
Americans  face  a  godless  enemy — but  an 
enemy,  nevertheless,  dedicated  In  Ita  piu*- 
poee. 

That  pxuixwe  Is  simply  stated.  It  is  to 
bury  \ia — to  bury  the  United  States  as  a 
country — to  biU7  the  American  system  as  a 
way  of  life — to  bxury  Americans  as  a  free  and 
Independent  people — and  to  bury  the  God- 
given  spirit  of  '76,  r^laclng  It  throughout 
the  world  with  the  materiaUstlc  spirit  of 
Marxist-Leninism . 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  am  especially 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  Commimist  ef- 
fort to  b\u-y  freedom  In  our  neighboring 
Latin  American  countries. 

Khrushchev  knows  that  if  he  succeeds  in 
stlfilng  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  our  Latin 
neighbors,  then  the  United  States — the  bas- 
tion of  the  Western  Heml^here  and  the  free 
world — becomes  more  vulnerable. 

In  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Paul  Revere  rode  the  countryside  to  warn 
patrlota  that  the  forces  of  tyranny  were  on 
the  march — "The  Redcoato  are  coming." 

Today  the  enemies  of  American  liberty  do 
not  come  to  battle  in  bright  red  coato,  to  the 
roll  of  dixuns.  Communist  techniques  are 
vmdercover  and  subversive— and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  arouse  our  people  to  their  dangos. 
The  aggressors  of  1776  with  their  red  coato 
and  musketo  were  repelled  by  alert  and 
courageous  Americans.  The  subversive  Com- 
mimist aggressors  of  the  1960's  can  only  be 
repelled  by  firm  action  taken  by  an  alert  and 
courageoiis  American  leadership. 

The  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence knew  that  freemen  cannot  do  busi- 
ness with  tyranto.  So  long  as  tyranny  has 
power  to  challenge  the  righto  of  freemen, 
peaceful  coexistence — whether  It  be  with  a 
George  III  or  a  Nikita  Khrushchev — is  a  false 
illusion. 

In  1776,  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown  could 
not  be  bought  off  or  repelled  by  wishful 
thinking.  Nor  can  the  Red  tyranny  of  196S. 
And,  like  Patrick  Henry,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  although  there  are  thoee  who  cry 
"Peace,  peace — there  is  no  peace."  there  can 
be  no  true  peace  for  Americans  until,  like 
their  forebears,  they  face  up  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  times. 

Americans  of  1963  must  also  be  alert  to  the 
devlslve  forces  within  o\u  own  country  which 
seek  to  destroy  our  institutions  by  resort  to 
mob  and  community  disorder.  The  street 
demonstrations  which  have  spread  through- 
out the  country  recently — and  have  takan 
place  In  our  State  and  In  jrour  community — 
threaten  to  lead  Americans  Into  a  different 


form  of  tyranny — ^to  the  odious  tyranny  of 
the  mob. 

In  standing  guard  against  the  tyranny  of 
totalitarian  oommxmlsm  we  must  take  care 
not  to  fall  victim  to  mob  tyranny.  Mob- 
ocracy  is  the  enemy  of  all  Americans — re- 
gardless of  race,  religion  or  creed.  And  those 
Americans  who  advocate  or  encourage  mob 
action  to  attain  their  narrow  political  ends 
are  imderminlng  the  foundations  of  our 
Republic. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these 
demonstrations — by  dividing  the  AmcMcan 
people  and  diverting  our  national  energies 
at  this  critical  time — serve  the  ulthnate  pva- 
poee  of  our  Comm\inlst  enemies. 

In  1776,  the  Ideals  at  stake  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  King  were  universal — but 
the  field  of  combat  was  limited.  Today  both 
the  stakes  and  the  arena  are  universal.  Had 
the  Colonies  lost  their  struggle  against  the 
King,  there  still  might  have  been  hope  that 
their  ideal  of  hiinuui  freedom  would  sur- 
vive— to  rise  again  another  year.  But  If  we 
spiritual  inheritors  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  to  submit  to  the  Commu- 
nist tyrant  which  threatens  vu  today — then, 
indeed,  a  Dark  Age — the  darkest  age  In 
human  history — would  descend  upon  man- 
kind. 

We,  therefore,  are  the  champions  of  free- 
dom not  only  for  our  own  cause — -but  for  the 
cause  of  all  freemen.  And  if  we  fall — If  our 
faith  weakens  and  oui  reliance  in  divine 
providence  falters — we  wUl  have  been  giiUty 
of  the  greatest  moral  Irresponsibility  in 
history. 

"It  we  study  the  history  of  Rome  and 
Carthage,"  said  our  fellow  American,  Win- 
ston Churchill,  who  today  stands  as  the 
symbol  of  the  bond  between  modem-day 
England  and  America,  "we  can  understand 
what  happened  and  why.  It  is  not  dlfllcult 
to  form  an  intelligent  view  about  the  three 
Punic  Wars;  but  if  a  mortal  catastrophe 
shoxild  overtake  the  British  nation  and  the 
British  Empire,  historians  a  thousand  years 
hence  will  still  be  baflled  by  the  mystery  of 
oiu-  affairs." 

"They  will  never  understand,"  Churchill 
warned  his  cotintrymen  in  1938.  "how  it  was 
that  a  victcnious  nation,  with  everything  in 
hand,  suffered  themselves  to  be  brought  low 
and  to  cast  away  all  they  had  gained  by 
measureless  sacrifice  and  absolute  victories — 
gone  with  the  wind." 

When  these  words  wtrt  spoken  a  quarter- 
century  ago,  the  British  Empire  stood  at  the 
pinnacle  of  power  and  prestige  throughout 
the  world.  The  words  proved  prophetic  for 
Churchill's  Britain  in  1988.  Their  meaning 
can  still  be  i»ophetic  for  Churchill's  America 
in  1963. 

"Now  is  the  time,"  declared  Churchill,  "at 
last  to  rouse  the  Nation.  Perhaps  It  is  the 
last  time  it  can  be  roused  with  a  chance  of 
preventing  war,  or  with  a  chance  of  coming 
through  to  victory  should  oxu-  efforto  to  pre- 
vent war  fail.  We  should  lay  aside  every  hin- 
drance and  endeavor  by  uniting  the  whole 
force  and  spirit  of  our  people  to  raise  again 
a  great  •  •  •  nation  standing  up  before  all 
the  world,  for  such  a  nation,  rising  in  ita  an- 
cient vigor,  can  even  at  this  hour  save  civili- 
zation." 

It  Is  ironic,  but  yet  fitting,  to  pcuraphrase 
the  words  of  a  man  who,  like  Jefferson,  U 
both  a  great  Englishman  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can— the  only  person  since  colonial  days  to 
share  these  two  national  titles — ^In  summing 
up  the  1968  challenge  and  opportunity  facing 
us,  the  heirs  of  Jefferson  and  the  ^hrlt  of 
•76. 

Now  Indeed  Is  the  time  to  roosa  the  Na- 
tion, to  lay  aside  every  hlndranoa.  and  by 
uniting  the  whole  force  and  spirit  of  our 
people  to  rise  again  in  the  vigor  of  the  men 
at  Philadelphia  and  at  Torictown.  Por  such 
a  nation,  and  only  aiich  a  nation,  can  at  this 
hour  save  civtllrahon. 
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SEMAIE 


and 


Wbimbsd  kT,  July  24, 1063 


at  la  o'dock  mffrirtlMi, 
o  ottiar  kr  tfae  Preildent 


pro  tMBpore. 

Hm  Chaplaix 
Barrls.    DJ> 


prajer: 

OTbou  wlioe» 
tliMe  epochal 
senrants  of  Tb: 

With  the  gj 
world  fixed  upcyi 
exnanoe.  we 
this   dedicated 
declaration  of 
Intrepid  couras ! 
stepped  upon 
land— "m  the 

We  thank 
unite  us:  the 
hatred  of 
that  In  Hiy 
lea  has  come 
time  as  this; 
a  redeemed 
and  W<g*'""g 
pain  and 


mercy  nerer  faileth.  in 
ilsys  we  would  be  the 
wilL 

I  of  the  Nation  and  the 

this  Chamber  of  gov- 

wdild  tftifiwwiy  reafllrm.  in 

moment,   the   reverent 

hoee  who  long  ago  with 

and  with  radiant  hope 

he  shores  of  this  new 

liame  of  Ood.  amen." 

for  the  things  that 

lUisinn  for  freedom;  the 

the  steadfast  bdief 

a  purged  Amer- 

the  kingdom  for  such  a 

the  Tlsion  splendid  of 

when  gnawing  hunger 

i^ip*>r«mifln,  and  needless 

will  be  but  haunting 

We  ihBX^  Thee  for  the  things 


tarraitny 


pr  iiridence 
ear  h 


that  unite  us. 

For  the  trtui^ph 
now  raging, 
that  men 
dom.  we  would 
with  the  prajpe 
teemayezpresa 
life's  Uttle  daj 
comes  down 

We  ask  it  In 
the  way.  the  tr^th 


On  request 
unanimous 
Journal  of  the 
July  22,  1963. 


MESSAGES  F  tOM 


ail 
tie] 


Messages  In 
of  the  United 
to  the  Senate 
secretaries, 
JnlySa.lMS. 
and  signed  the 
approprlationa 
Commlsslcm 
261  of  the 
amended. 


,  Rer.  Frederick  Brown 
(rffered    the    following 


of  the  global  crusade 
lihose  victory  will  mean 
will  live  in  free- 
here  set  up  our  banneii 
that  our  imperfect  serv- 
acxnething  of  Thee  before 
ebbs  out  and  the  night 

our  work  is  done, 
the  name  of  wttn  who  Lb 
L,  and  the  light.  Amen. 


ever  rwhere 


aid 


TI  E  JOURNAL 

( f  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
consent,  the  reading  of  the 
proceedings  of  Monday, 
vas  dlq^ensed  with. 


APPROVAL 


:  THE  FRESIDENT- 
OF  BILLS 


.  vrtting  from  the  President 

I  tates  were  commimlcated 

by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 

be  announced  that  on 

President  had  approved 

act  (8. 1745)  to  authorise 

for  the  Atomic  Energy 

accordance  with  section 

AU^ilc  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 


gymnrriVK  bCESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  exeea  tve  session. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  8<nate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sondr; '  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  th^  appropriate  committees. 

this  day  received. 
Senate  proceedings.) 


(Fbr 
see  the  end  o< 


A  message 
sentatives.  bs 
reading  clerks 


FRC»f  THE  HOUSE 

■rom  the  House  of  Repre- 
Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
announced  thieit  the  House 


had  passril.  without  amendment,  the  f  ol- 
lowing  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  4».  An  act  to  anMOd  tb*  act  of  lOrch 
B.  19S8,  establishing  a  nnall  elalms  and  eon- 
elllatlon  branch  in  the  monlcipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Oolumbla;  and 

8. 490.  An  set  to  unend  the  act  of  July  a, 
1940.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  recording 
of  liens  on  motor  vehicles  and  trailers  reg- 
istered in  the  District  of  Ck>lumbU,  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  an  alphabet- 
ical file  on  such  liens  be  maintained. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  47)  to  print  addi- 
tional copies  of  certain  hearings  on  ef- 
fects of  television  portrayal  of  crime  on 
young  people.  ^  .^  ^ 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJt.6128.  An  act  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  to  permit  any  stock 
life  Insurance  company  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  wt^iritftin  its  record  of  stock- 
holders at  Its  principal  place  of  business  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  at  the  ofBce  of 
Its  designated  stoc^  transfer  agent  In  the 
District  of  Colimjbla,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  eS50.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  ftor  the  regulatlcm  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  In  the  District  of  Colxmibla, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
empiricism  In  relaUon  thereto,"  approved 
June  0, 1892,  as  amended; 

H.R.  6S6S.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Colimibla  Unemployment  Comj>ensatlon 
Act.  as  amended: 

HA.  7043.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2.  1931.  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  United  States.  Inc..  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H H.  7356.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
selection  of  candidates  for  appointment  to 
the  Ullltary,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies. 

The  message  alio  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  194)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag,"  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.        

HOUSE  BHiLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  Utles  and  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

HJt.S128.  An  act  to  amend  section  16  of 
the  Ijlfe  Insurance  Act  to  permit  any  stock 
life  insurance  company  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  mnlrt*'"  Its  record  of  stock- 
holders at  Its  principal  place  of  business  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  at  the  office  of  Its 
designated  stock  transfer  agent  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6350.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
empiricism  in  relation  thereto."  approved 
Jime  6,  1892.  as  amended; 

H.R.  6353.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unesnploynient  Compensation  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

Hit.  7043.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2.  1931.  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Inc..  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
and 


jtTi.  7356.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
•elactton  of  eandldatee  for  lypolntment  to 
tha  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  194)  authoriadng  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  "Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  nag"  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
{the  Senate  eoncurring).  That  there  be 
printed  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  Numbered  225.  Elghty-foxirth 
Congress,  first  session.  enUtied  'Tledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  Flag",  of  which  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  one  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

ENROLLED  BHJi  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  July  22.  1963,  the  Vice 
President  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  Joint  resolution,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

HJt.  5279.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interor  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  613.  3<AdX  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning July  28,  1963,  as  Veterinary  Medicine 
Week. 


LIMITATION        OF        STATEMENTS 
DURING     MORNING     HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansitkld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tanpore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  commu- 
nication and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

AMamncKMT  or  iMiuaaATioN  amd 
Nationautt  Act 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RSPOBT  OH  COMSXaUCTlOM  AT  U-S.  NAVAL  AM- 

MxmmoM   AND  N«r  Dbpot.   Seal  Bxach. 

CALxr.,  AKB  Santa  Susana  An  Foacs  Plant, 

AT  Chatswobth,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautica  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  cm  the  construction  at  the  UB.  Naval 
Ammimltion  and  Net  Depot.  Seal  Beach. 
CaUf .,  and  Santa  Susana  Air  Foroe  Plant  Vo. 
57  at  Chatsworth,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
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oar  TxxLB  I 
coLTinuL  Tuaz 
ANCC  Act  of  1954 


Aeai- 


A  letter  tram,  the  Associate  Administrator, 
Foreign  AgrictQtural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  for  the  month  of  June  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Proposkd  TxANSvxa  of  LANSiNa  Cbaft  to 
Pamlico  CoTmrr  Hkaltb  DxPABnaNT. 
NOKTH  Camoi.twa 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
transfer  of  a  56-foot  landing  craft  to  the 
Pamlico  County  Health  Department,  county 
of  Pamlico,  State  of  North  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PaopoBiD  Donation  nr  Cbbtaxn  Subplvs  Ob- 
solete BdATEBZAL  TO  CiTT  6f  ROANOKE,  VA. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
donation  of  certain  sxirplus  obsolete  mate- 
rial to  the  city  of  Roanoke,  Va.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Pbocurement  FtoM  Small  and 
Orsn  Busnnas  FiBMs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations  an(|  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, ptirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  bxisiness 
firms,  for  the  month  of  May  1903  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Acceptance  op  Gots  and  BEQUEsra  bt  Db- 

PABTMENT  OF  OOMMBBCB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
ac^pt  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  p\irposes 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Joint  Resoltttion  RsLAnNo 

TO    llTMSEIISinp    of   the  UNITED    STATES   IN 

THE  SouTB  Pacific  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a' draft  <tf  proposed  legislation  to 
amftbd  the  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  South  Pacific  Commission  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Ccmmittee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


or  NATTOSrAL  ADVnOKT  COONCIL  ON 
iNiaaNATXONAL  MONETABT  AND  FINANCIAL 
PaOBLEMB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  for 
the  period  July  1 -December  31.  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Repobt  mr  Review  op  CoNsraucnoM  om  Bm- 
BAEBT  Office  Boilbino  a«»  AMBASSABoa's 
Rbsobnc^  Rabat,  Moaooco 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  construction 
of  Anbassy  ollloe  building  and  Ambassador's 
restdenoe.  Rabat,  Morocco,  OflBee  of  Ftealgn 
Buildings,  Department  of  Stete.  dated  JiUy 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

RbPOBT  on  PBOCOBEMEirTS  OF  ALUMINVM  CAPS 

amb    Cams    Without    Aoequate    PaiciNa 
Data 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  procurements  of  alumi- 
num caps  and  cans  without  adequate  pricing 
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data  by  the  S.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemeun  ft  CO.. 
Inc.  from  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amanea. 
under  an  atnawtw  gueigy  Oommlaslon  eon- 
tract,  dated  July  190S  (with  an  aeeompany- 
Ing  report) ;  to  the  Committee  tm  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Nobtr  CAROLiNA-OEOBtHA  Exten- 
sion OF  Blue  Ridgb  Parxwat 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting. 
purs\iant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  developing  a  national 
parkway  extending  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  near  Beech  Gap,  N.C..  southwest 
into  Oecvgia.  dated  June  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Refoet  on  PcrmoNs  To  Classift  Statdb  op 
Cebtain   Aliens  FIbst 


A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Natiirallzation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  petitions  to  classify  the  status  of  cer- 
tain salens  first  preference  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Apr  Relating  to  Trans- 
portation OF  Remains,  Families,  and  Ef- 
fects OF  Cebtain  Fedebal  Employees  Dting 
Abroad 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  July  8, 
1940.  relating  to  the  transportation  of  the 
remains,  families,  and  effects  of  Federal  em- 
ployees dying  abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the 
benefits  of  such  act  to  employees  dying  In 
Alasks  and  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Disposition  of  Kxecutive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
list  of  pai>er8  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Caklson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAU3 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Asaembly 
of  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  RESOLimoN  83 
"Joint  resolution  to  memorialise  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  restore  local 
airline  service  to  Ohio  cities  as  stich  service 
existed  during  December  1962 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  106th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  are  fully  cognisant 
that  local  service  osrtiflcated  »«i-""tf  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States  of  America  now  re- 
ceive a  subsidy,  the  formula  ''**»"^mlng 
which  is  administered  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board;  and 

"Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
recentiy  developed  a  new  formula  for  the 
allocation  of  subsidy  among  the  local  service 
airlines;  and 

"Whereas  Lake  Central  Airlines  has  ren- 
dered valuable  and  economical  aerrloas  both 
to  the  major  terminal  cities  as  well  as  to 
many  snuOler  cities  In  the  State  of  Ohio;  and 


"Whereas  tt  Is  b^ered  that  tlie  new  sub- 
sidy fonnola  wUl  adven^  affect  Lake  Oen- 
XnX  Airlines  and  win  result  in  a  substantial 
decrease  in  local  airline  senrloe  to  our  ObXo 
cities;  and 

"Wheress  Lake  Central  Airlines  now  has 
pending  i4>pllcations  Nos.  14233  and  14233 
before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  seeking 
authority  to  reduce  service  at  the  following 
cities  and  further  has  been  required  to  reduce 
service  to  the  cities  at  Dayton.  Flndlay,  Lima, 
Portsmouth.  Toledo,  and  Toungstown  in  or- 
do-  to  accommodate  this  subsidy  reduction, 
all  to  the  detriment  of  these  growing  com- 
munities: Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  105th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Ohio  by  adopting  this 
reeolution  hereby  registers  a  formal  protest 
to  the  proposed  subsidy  formula  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  which  wiU  result  in  a 
decrease  of  local  carrier  air  service  to  the 
cities  ot  Ohio  which  are  now  enjoying  such 
service;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  will  be  best  served  by  restoration 
Of  local  airline  service  to  the  Ohio  cities  as 
such  service  existed  diulng  December  1962; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate 
transmit  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  CMilo  in  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States. 

"ROQEB    CLODD. 

•"Speaker  of  the  House  of  ReprewenUtttiea. 
"JOBN  Bbow. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted  June  25. 1963. 
"Attest: 

"Tbob.  B.  Batebun. 

"Clerk." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Get>eral  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Vermont;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Joint  Resolution  Bclatins  to  Penbion  fob 
Woblb  Wab  I  Veterans 

"Whereas  the  national  poUey  of  the  United 
States  concerning  veterans  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  grant  assistanoe  to  them 
In  their  declining  years  by  a  pension  in  con- 
sideration of  their  military  servlcee  In  de- 
fense al  our  country;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
sion granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  X  by 
the  united  Stetes:  Now.  thersfon.  be  It 

"ReatOved  by  tha  aenate  and  house  of 
representatives.  That  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  hereby  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation granting  a  pension  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I  comparable  to  grants  to  vet- 
erans of  American  wars  prior  to  World  War 
I;  and  be  it  furthsr 

'Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  l^  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Vermont  to  the  Pvssldent  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  State  of  Vermont. 

"Approved  June  27.  1963." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"HoosE  RBBOLUTBoar  1631 


"Resolution  memorialising  Congress  reapect- 
fuily  reiquesUng  the  enactment  of  appro- 
priate Federal  legislation  to  Ineocporate 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
TTnlted  States  Ihc.  as  a  "»t««>nal  orga- 
nisation 

"Resolved,  nxat  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  reqtiestad  to  enact  such 
legislation  to  incorporato  the  Italian  Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc.. 
as  a  natkmal  organisation;  and  further 
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■nut 


ttuatHtf 


the     8«xuitfln 
Rhode  IsUnd  In 
SUtM  duly 
Uon  In  tha 
endeavor  to  hmy^ 
Congreae  upon 


RESOLUTION  3 
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July  2^ 


the  aeeretary  of  «Ute  be 

requeeted  to  tnuumlt  to 

1     BepreaenUtiTea    from 

the  Congraee  of  the  United 

copies  of  this  reaolu- 

th«t  each  will  uae  erery 

favorable  action  taken  by 

ihla  special  mattor." 


carifled 
ho|  e 


OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
CX>URT 


QEt  ERAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  col  eague.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massach  isetts  [Mr.  Saltomstall]  , 
and  myself.  1 1  resent  a  certified  copy  of 
a  resolution  eititled  "Resolutions  Me- 
morializing th!  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Tb  Ena  rt  Legislation  Consenting 
to  the  Northei  stem  Water  and  Related 
Land  Resource  i  Compact."  passed  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  on  July  17,  1963. 

I  ask  that  his  resolution  be  appro- 
priately refer  ed.  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  I  isular  Affairs,  and,  under 
the  rule,  orde'ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKO,  as  fofows: 

Whereas  the 
latMl    land 
means  for 
daratopwant 
quent  benefit 
and 

Whereas  the 
into  and 
Oonneetleut. 
andBhode 
by  tha 
therefore,  be  It 

Itetolved, 
nchusetts 
Vnltad  States 
consenting  to 
rdatad  land 
further 

lte»olved 
ba  sent 
Oommoowealth 
Vnltad  SUtea. 
bian^  of  tha 
tharaof  from 

Adopted  by 


Northeastern  water  and  re- 
compact    provides    a 

pUmnlng  of  resoxirce 

New  Kngland   with  conse- 
d)  the  people  of  the  region; 


res  lurces 
coonlnatad 
in 


compact  has   been  entered 

d  Into  law  by  the  States  of 

ICi  saachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  requires  only  approval 
to  becrane  effective:   Now, 


.enaetid 


ilslai  d 


Thit 
men  orlallzes 


the  General  Court  of  lias- 

the  Congress  of  the 

o  enact  pending  legislation 

Lhe  Northeastern  water  and 

nwurees  compact;  and  be  it 


forthwith 


tte 


Adopted  by 
in  concurrence 


Tb4t  copies  of  these  resolutions 

by  the  secretary  of  the 

to    the    President    of    the 

the  presiding  officer  of  each 

Congress,  and  to  ecM^h  Member 

Commonwealth. 
1  he  Senate  July  15,  1903. 
TaOMMB  A.  Chaowicx. 

Clerfc. 
1  he  House  of  Representatives, 
JiQy  17.  1963. 
WnxiAX  C.  Msios. 

ClerK 


Attest: 


Flnince 


Ai 


Kzvnr  H.  Whttb, 
Seert  (ary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Unlv  nrslty 


of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
ce,  without  amehdment: 
act  to  provide  for  the  free 
gpectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Stanford.  Calif.  (Rept. 


REPOR'  B  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  follow  ng  reports  of  committees 
were  sutoiitti  d; 

By  lir.  BYRp 
mlttee  on 

HJl.22ai.  All 
entry  of  a 
Stanford 
Mo.  373) : 

H.R.a676 
period  during 
and  extracts  cf 
able  for  use 
free  of  duty 

Hit.  3273.  Ah 
entry  of  an 
use  of  the 
gusta.  Oa.  (Be^ 

Hlt.3a74.  All 
of  1980  to  . 
plates  of  Iros 


act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 

rhlch  certain  tanning  extracts, 

hemlock  or  eucalyptus  suit- 


tjt 


tanning,  may  be  imported 
(plept.  No.  374); 

act  to  provide  for  the  free 
.  image  assembly  for  the 
College  of  Georgia,  Au- 
.  No.  376) ; 

act  to  amend  the  TsrUr  Act 

that  poUshed  sheets  and 

or  stael  shall  be  subject  to 


or  >hlcon 
Midlcal 


prt  vide 


the  same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and 
plates   (Rapt.  No.  376): 

HJt.  6712.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  import  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid   (Rept.  No.  377);   and 

HJl.  6011.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  Istle  or  Tampico  fiber  (Rept. 
No.  378). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  1642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  extend 
disclosure  requirements  to  the  Issuers  of 
additional  publicly  traded  secxultles,  to  pro- 
vide for  Improved  qualification  and  disci- 
plinary procedures  for  registered  brokers  and 
dealers,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
379). 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMBHTTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 
^  By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  postmaster 
nominations. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  IN- 
TRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BCMNXTT) : 
S.  1926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  make 
more  specific  the  purpose  for  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  sections  2  and  4  of  such 
act,  and  to  modify  the  provisions  relating 
to  Interest  rates  on  loans  made  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ui.  Lauschx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT : 
S.  1927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  au- 
thorize   for    teachers    in    private    nonprofit 
schools  certain  benefits  xmder  the  provisions 
of  titles  n,  V,  and  VI  of  such  act  provided  for 
teachers  In  public  schools;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1928.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  sell  a  part  of 
the  former  Cheli  Air  Force  Station  to  Chan- 
slor-Westem  Oil  &  Development  Co.,  by  ne- 
gotiation, and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchxl  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Petrovich;  and 

S.  1930.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Resan  To- 
kad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 
S.  1931.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  in  trust  for  the 
members  of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puertocito 
Navajo  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 

UAMB  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Youho  of 

Ohio,    Mr.    jAvrrs,    Mr.    Homphkxt, 

and  Ux.  KxATDfc) : 

S.  1982.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigration 

and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Comtaittee  on  ^e  Judiciary. 


(Sea  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hsar  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STMINOTON: 
S.  1933.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Department 
ol  the  Army  to  make  equitable  contribution 
to  the  costs  Incurred  by  the  village  of  Good- 
fellow  Terrace,  Mo.,  in  providing  municipal 
services  with  respect  to  real  property  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1934.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  requiring 
certain  adjustments  of  apportionments  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  funds  available 
in  the  highway  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haktks  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Httmpbxkt,      Mr.      KxrAWxa,      Mr. 
MoBSx,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hnx,  and 
Mr.  Yarborouob)  : 
S.  1935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  making  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  in  order  to 
jH'ovlde  for  governmental  and  private  civil 
proceedings  for   violations  of  section   3   of 
the  Robinson -Patman  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spaxkiian  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pastore) : 
S.  1936.  A  bill  authorizing  the  SUte  of 
Rhode  Island  or  Its  instrumentality  to  main- 
tain, repair,  and  operate  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  act  approved  March  23, 
1906;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Claxk.    Mr.    Cask,    Mr.    Haxt,    Mr. 
DoucLAS.  Mr.  Rakdolpb,  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Rmicorr,  Mr.  WnxxAXS  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.   Long   of   Missouri,    Mr. 
GxuxNiMo,  and  Mrs.  Nkubkrokr)  : 
S.  1937.  A  bill  to  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  by  securing  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  varioxu  incidents  of  employ- 
ment,  to  establish  an  Equal   Empl03rment 
Opportunity  Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  for  other  puri>oses;   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphxxt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resQlution   to   Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee 
on   Employment   of    the   Physically   Handi- 
capped;   to    the    Committee   on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri   (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Stmincton,  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  Mr.  DnucsxN)  : 
S  J.  Res.  104.  Joint    resolution    exempting 
the  Bl-State  Development  Agency.  Its  affili- 
ates   and    the    transportation    rendered    by 
either,  whether  by  motor  or  rail,  within  the 
Bl-State  Development  District  from  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  promulgated  there- 
under; to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion,    which     appear     under     a     separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION— STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  176)  to  create  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  for  the 
Veterans'    Administration,    which    was 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  reacriution  printed  in 
full  wheii  submitted  by  Mr.  Dmonor, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT    OF    RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennktt],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  to  make  more  specific 
the  purpose  for  which  loans  may  be 
made  under  sections  2  and  4  of  such  act 
and  to  modify  the  provisions  relating  to 
interest  rates  on  loans  made  under  such 
act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscou). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recou. 

The  bill  (a  1926)  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  make  more  specific  the  purpose  for 
which  loans  may  be  made  under  sections 
2  and  4  of  such  act,  and  to  modify  the 
provisions  relating  to  interest  rates  on 
loans  made  under  such  act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lausche  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bennett),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
next  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  4  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amended 
(7  UJS.C.  904).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
centum  per  annum;  Interest  rates  on  the 
unmatured  and  unpaid  balance  of  any  loans 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment  shall  be 
adjusted  to  2  per  centxun  per  annum,  and 
the  maturity  date  of  any  such  loans  may 
be  readjusted  to  occur  at  a  date  not  beyond 
thirty-five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
loan:"  and  Inserting 'in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable 
by  the  United  States  of  America  oa  its  mar- 
ketable obligations,  having  maturities  of  ten 
or  more  years.  Issued  during  the  last  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  In  which  any  such  obligations 
were  Issued  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  one  per  centum : ". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "No  loan  shaU  be  made 
under  authority  of  this  section  or  section  2 
of  this  Act  after  June  SO,  1965,  except  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  electric  energy 
to  persons  in  rural  areas  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing central  station  service  and  who  are  not 
In  a  rural  area  being  served  by  a  central 
station;  and  the  Administrator  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  loan  made  under  authority  of 
this  section  or  section  2  of  this  Act  after 
June  30,  1965,  impose  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
proceeds  of  such  loan  are  not  used,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  any  piu-pose  other  than  to 
furnish  electric  energy  to  persons  In  niral 
areas  who  are  not  receiving  central  station 
service  and  who  are  not  in  a  rural  area  served 
by  a  central  station." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  seetton  6  at 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended    (7    U.S.C.    905).    is    amended    by 


striking  out  "and  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  interest 
of  2  per  centimi  per  annum;  Interest  rates 
on  the  unmatured  and  impald  balance  of 
any  loans  made  ptirsuant  to  this  section  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  amendment  shall 
be  adjusted  to  2  per  centimi  per  annum", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate 
of  Interest  payable  by  the  United  States  of 
America  on  its  marketable  obligations,  having 
maturities  of  ten  or  more  years,  Issued  during 
the  last  preceding  fiscal  year  In  which  any 
such  obligations  were  Issued  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum". 
Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
relating  to  Interest  rates  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  all  loans  made  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCttis.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  require  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  to  finance  Its  future 
operations  in  the  open  market  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest  except  in  cases  when 
it  may  be  called  upon  to  fvuTilsh  electric 
power  and  light  to  rural  areas  to  which 
central  power  service  is  not  available. 
Secondly,  the  bill  would  require  that 
loans  made  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  interest  pay- 
able by  the  United  States  of  America  on 
its  marketable  obligations,  having  ma- 
turities of  10  years  or  more,  issued  dur- 
ing the  last  preceding  fiscal  year  in  which 
any  such  obligations  were  issued  and  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  amendments  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  this  nature 
are  long  overdue.  The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  was  originally  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  No.  7037, 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt,  May  11. 
1935. 

Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  au- 
thorized to  be  allocated  from  emergency 
relief  appropriations — RFC — to  carry  out 
the  general  program  of  relief  of  imem- 
ployment.  On  May  20,  1936,  Congress 
enacted  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
providing  for  a  limited,  10 -year  program 
of  rural  electrification.  This  act  estab- 
lished the  REA  as  an  independent 
lending  agency  and  loan  fimds  were  au- 
thorized to  be  secured  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of 
1944,  approved  September  21, 1944,  estab- 
lished a  flat  rate  of  2  percent  on  unma- 
tured, impaid  balances  of  REA  bor- 
rowers. At  that  time,  the  Treasury 
Department  was  paying  an  average  in- 
terest rate  of  2.3  percent  on  its  market- 
able issues  of  10  years  or  more. 

Obviously,  the  reason  for  the  differen- 
tial in  the  interest  rate  charged  REA 
borrowers  as  compared  to  the  rate  the 
Treasury  was  paying  was  to  lend  more 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  of 
new  REA  imits  and  the  building  of  addi- 
tional lines  to  serve  the  rural  p<^>ulation. 
This  obviously  was  successful  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  tabulation  to  which  I  shaU 
refer  later.  1944  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  very  substantial  Increase  in  REA 
units  and  line  construction. 

I  believe  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  has  been  an  outstanding 
asset  and  a  program  which  has  brought 
much  comfort,  lightened  the  burdens, 
and  stimulated  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion's rural  areas.  The  purpose  for 
which  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 


istration was  created  has  largely  been 
fulfilled. 

Its  continoed  operaticms  under  the 
same  terms  and  iHt>vision8  provided  in 
the  present  law  permit  the  REA  to  go 
far  beyond  the  original  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  its  activities  now  are  in  direct 
conflict  to  our  basic  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  the  sharp  rise  in  REA 
loan  authorizations  over  the  level  pro- 
posed by  a  previous  administration  for 
1962  has  occurred  in  the  face  of  these 
facts:  First,  98  percent  of  all  farms  al- 
ready have  electric  service;  second,  four 
of  every  five  new  customers  b^ng  added 
to  the  REA  system  are  nonfarm  power 
users;  and  third,  more  than  half  of  the 
total  power  sales  of  the  systems  are  now 
being  made  to  nonfarm  users.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  REA  electrification  pro- 
gram, despite  these  factors  which  should 
indicate  a  diminishing  program,  is  due 
to  an  aggressive  effort  on  the  part  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  in  several 
areas  to  create  their  own  sources  of 
power  to  replace  existing  sources. 

During  the  first  18  years  of  the  REA's 
existence  through  fiscal  1954,  about  $2.3 
billion  in  loans  were  granted  for  distribu- 
tion systems  to  carry  power  directly  to 
rural  customers.  Over  the  same  period 
a  total  of  $550  million  was  granted  for 
generation  and  transmission — G.  ft  T. — 
purposes.  This  was  18.8  percent  of  all 
electrification  loans  granted.  During  the 
6  fiscal  years  1955-60  G.  It  T.  loans  to- 
taled $463  million,  or  35.7  percent  of  all 
electrification  loans.  This  was  an  aver- 
age of  $77  million  a  year  for  O.  k  T.  pur- 
poses. 

In  fiscal  1961  G.  k  T.  loans  rose  to  $152 
million,  or  55.3  percent  of  total  loans. 
The  sharp  increase  in  amount  and  pro- 
portion of  G.  &  T.  loans  in  1961  was  ac- 
counted for  by  approval  on  June  15, 1961, 
of  a  $60  million  G.  k  T.  loan  whi<^  was 
the  largest  single  REA  loan  ever  granted. 
Loans  for  G.  k  T.  purposes  in  1962 
amounted  to  $155  million,  or  59.4  percent 
of  total  loans.  The  estimate  for  the  cur- 
rent year  is  $350  million  which  would  be 
about  62  percent  of  all  loans.  Of  the 
$425  million  authorization  request  for 
1964,  about  $290  million  would  be  avail- 
able for  G.  &  T.  purposes.  This  would  be 
68  percent  of  the  total  authorization. 

Thus,  in  the  4-year  period  1961-44  the 
funds  loaned  and  budgeted  for  G.  Ii  T. 
purposes  total  $847  million.  This  4-year 
total  is  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
$1,013  million  total  which  was  granted 
in  G.  4  T.  loans  over  the  24  years  of 
REA's  existence  prior  to  1961. 

If  the  true  economic  cost  of  power  fi- 
nanced by  G.  <[  T.  loans  were  taken  Into 
account  m  Justifying  the  loans,  there 
would  be  few  instances  when  such  loans 
could  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  coat. 
The  economic  cost  of  power  sold  by  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  includes  the  cost 
of  interest,  operating  expenses,  depreda- 
tion, and  taxes.  The  true  economic  cost 
of  power  sold  by  the  G.  k  T.  cooperatives 
Includes  these  same  elements  of  cost  al- 
though the  cooperative  itself  does  not 
bear  all  the  costs.  By  having  to  pay  only 
2  percent  interest  to  the  UB.  Treasury 
on  money  which  costs  the  Itvasury  4 
percent,  the  cooperative  shifts  one-half 
of  the  true  interest  cost  to  taxpayers 
generally. 
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Also,  by  beta  [  exempt  from  the  Fed- 
eral inoome  Xaa  and  a  sizable  portion  of 
State  and  loea  taxes,  the  cooperative 
shifts  to  taxpas  ers  generally  the  burden 
of  taxes  It  forgo  is. 

Mr.  Presiden  \.  the  Rural  Electriflca- 
Umi  Admlnistn  tlon  has  been  non-self- 
sustaining  final  tciaJUbr  and  subsidised  by 
the  general  tax  >ayer  for  a  period  far  too 
long.  After  ex  laustive  studies  the  sec- 
ond Hoover  Qa  lunlsslon  made  the  fol 


lowing  report 
the  Congress  in 


uid  recommendation 
1954: 


It  Is  our  bellcl 
tor  the 
flcatUm  Ad 


reorganli  atlon 


Ing  institution 
{Nrivate  aourow 
of  other  agenciei 
of  Bund 
Ject  to  the 
Act  in  order 
more  elBclent 


that  the  time  has  arrived 
of  the  Rural  Bectrl- 
jnlnlciratlon  into  a  seU-support- 
•urlng  its  own  flnance  from 
111  a  manner  similar  to  that 
Iforeover,  the  operations 
should  be  made  sub- 
Corporation  Control 
aeciure  the  advantages  of 
on  anisation  under  that  act. 


Bectrif]  »tlon 
Oovei  nment 
to 


percent 


cooper  tUves 


exaiiples 


Juit 


ail 


mule 


Unfortunatel  r 
was  ignored  an< 
in  ways  that 
certainly  never 
given  its  first 
trlcity  to  the 
Some  of  its 
as  the  flnandrJE 
and  artificial 
border  on  the 
ment  of  2 
panics  where 
electric 
are  paid 

Some  reflect 
Judgment — as 
building  in  a 
mostly    idle 
countless 
eptness  and 
recommend 
whole  situatioi 

A  beginninf 
Electrificati<m 
tions  can  be 
bill,  for  I  am 
today's  waste 
easy  2  percei^ 
practically 
that  no  one  it 
done  with  it. 

Mr.  President 
REA  has 
which  it  was 
supplied  to  m( 
tlon  Adminis 
818.200  farms 
726.850— or   » 
station  electri< 
Of  these 
54  percent  an 
electric 
served   by 
commercial 
fore.  REA  has 
mission  to  fill 
not  profitably 
companies.   Ii 
ated.  743.954 
had    central 
This  was  only 
in    the 
6.812.350, 

Mr 
sent  to  insert 
osD.  as  a  part 
veaiingtbe 


,  that  recommendation 

the  REA  has  gone  ahead 

\^ere  never  intended,  and 

conceived  of.  when  it  was 

nstruction  to  bring  elec- 

r  irid  areas  of  our  country. 

opfrations  seem  ludicrous — 

of  a  ski  lodge  with  lift 

snow   in  Illinois.    Some 

a  Moidalous — as  the  invest- 


Natin 


Preside  It 


thereof  for  the  years  1935  to  1962.  inclu- 
sive. This  table  clearly  reveals  the  re- 
cent expansion  of  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Loans    made    by    the    Rural    Electrification 
Administration,  fiscal  years  1935-€2 


to 


money  in  private  com- 

makes  profits  for  local 

on  which  no  taxes 


bad  and  wasteful  lack  of 
he  erection  of  a  $104,000 
town  where  it  stands 
iLnd    useless.    There    are 
of  carelessness,  in- 
plain  silliness:  I  highly 
impartial  study  of  the 


of  sanity  in  the  Rural 

Administration's   opera- 

._.  by  the  adoption  of  my 

convinced  that  much  c^ 

irises  from  the  fact  that 

money  is  available  in 

uhlimited     quantites — and 

watching  to  see  what  is 


accG  npUshed 


to  illustrate  that  the 

the  mission  for 

4rc«ted.  I  submit  statistics 

by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 

ithition  itself.    Of  the  3.- 

in  the  United  SUtes.  3.- 

.6   percent — had   central 

service  as  of  July  1.  1962. 

farms,  approximately 

served  by  REA-financed 

The    remainder    are 

suppliers,   principally 

ccmipanles.    Tliere- 

accompllshed  its  intended 

up  that  gap  which  could 

ye  served  by  private  power 

1935.  when  REA  was  cre- 

llarms  in  the  United  States 

station    electric    service. 

10.9  percent  of  all  farms 

which    then    totaled 


electi  fled 


tsyaXie  as. 
ot  ler 
p>wer 


I  ask  unanimous  eon- 

at  this  point  in  the  Rsc- 

9f  my  remarks,  a  table  re- 

of  loans  and  amounts 


nunber 


Fbtcal  yrar 

KIcctric  loans 

XuinJjor 

Amount 

1935-36 , 

$17,929,017 

1037 

50.347.J65 

1S38                    4 

31.559,719 

jgao           4 

141,899.413 

IMO                       

44.  mo.  216 

1941     , 

101.710.165 

1942          

91. 2K2.  300 

1943                 

8.  225. 380 

1944                        

34.002.078 

1945 

26.343.238 

1946 

290, 913, 868 

1947      

256,389.000 

1948                 , 

319.110,000 

1949~ 

449.317.700 

19fi0               

651 
472 
296 
345 
325 
349 
344 
404 
337 
250 
276 
255 
242 

376.  199,  000 

1961          ,. 

221.815.500 

1952                   . 

166. 768, 731 

1963      

164,972  662 

1964      

167, 104. 100 

1955        

167.530.430 

1996 

189.804.800 

1967 

300,461.514 

1968      

241.636.869 

1990 r 

177.292.100 

iseo           . 

220.108.000 

1961 _ 

1962 

274,507.218 
261.374.500 

LOAN    rUNDS   OUTSTANDING 

As  or  Jan.  1,  1963.  the  following  amounts  In  RFA  loiui 
funds  were  ouUtandinc: 

Electric  loans $2,899,785,266 

Telephone  kM«s 700.564,240 


Ur.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statistics  show  clearly  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  very 
substantially  fulfilled  its  intended  mis- 
sion and.  therefore,  further  expansion  or 
encroachment  into  new  fields  contrary  to 
the  original  intent  of  the  Congress  should 
be  brought  to  an  end  immediately.  This 
bill  would  not  halt  expansion  to  sei-ve 
strictly  rural  areas  in  the  future. 

PXOCKD    BXA — TWO-PEKCCNT    INTEBEST    RATE 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  refer 
to  the  pegged  2-percent  interest  rate 
charged  on  REIA  loans  since  1945.  This 
practice  has  caused  an  unjustified  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers  in  the  sum  of 
more  than  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  table  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  showing  in- 
terest rate  charged  by  REA.  computed 
annual  interest  rate  paid  by  U.S.  Treas- 
ury on  securities  outstanding,  variance 
between  interest  rate  charged  by  REA 
and  paid  by  U.S.  Treasury,  average  REA 
loans  outstanding,  and  excess  of  interest 
cost  to  U.S.  Treasury  over  interest  rate 
charged  by  REA,  all  for  the  years  1936 
to  1962,  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  table  below  shows  the  estimated  vari- 
ances between  the  interest  rate  charged  by 
REA  and  the  rate  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
on  outstanding  securities : 


Year  ea«lcd  June  30 

Interest  rate 

chanced  by 

REA 

Computed 
annual  in- 
terest rate 

paid  by  U.S. 

Treasury  on 
securities 

outstanding 

Variance 
between  in- 
terest rate 
cbarned  by 
REAand 
paid  by  U.S. 
Treasury 

.\veraKC 
REA  >  loans 
outstanding 

Excess  of 

interest  cost 

to  U.S. 

Treasury 
over  interest 
rate  charKcd 

by  REA 

1936          

3.00 
2.77 
2.88 
2.73 
2.69 
■2.46 
2.48 
2.57 
»2.67 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
ZOO 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.56 
2.58 
Z50 
2.60 
-2.58 
2.52 
2.29 
1.98 
1.93 
1.94 
2.00 
2.11 
2.18 
Z24 
Z20 
2.27 
2.33 
Z44 
2.34 
2.35 
2.58 
2.73 
Z64 
Z87 
3.30 
3.07 
3.34 
3.29 

(0.44) 
(.19) 
(.29) 
(.13) 
(.11) 
.06 
(.19) 
(.59) 
(.74) 
(.06) 

.ii 

.18 

.24 

.20 

.27 

.33 

.44 

.34 

.35 

..18 

.73 

.64 

.87 

1.30 

1.07 

1.24 

1.29 

$412 

6,344 

35.954 

90,974 

170,771 

254.589 

315.722 

343,245 

346,239 

362.603 

415,289 

.141,621 

742,266 

866.633 

1. 148. 166 

1,403.926 

1,629,020 

1,832.024 

2,011.927 

2,148,828 

2,274,876 

2,431,114 

2,633,500 

2.825,600 

3.039,000 

3,243.500 

3,407.850 

3,568,707 

($1,813) 

1937 

(1Z054) 

1938        , 

(104, 267) 

1939                     

(118.266) 

1940                          

(187, 848) 

1941                  

152, 723 

1943                     

(599, 872) 

1943                          , 

(2,02,*),14.'>) 

1944 

(2.  .Vi2. 169) 

1945 

(217. 6«i2) 

IttM 

1947 

595.783 

194g          .., 

1.366.061 

1949 ^ 

1960                         J -- 

2. 079, 919 
2,296,33«) 

1961         H 

3,790.600 

1963          -, - 

5. 376, 766 

1953                 

8,060,906 

1964 

6. 840. 5.W 

1966          

7.530.8»* 

1966          - 

13.194.2S1 

1967                ^ 

17. 747, 132 

1968                 ^ 

16, 790,  ¥*) 

1969 J. 

1980.... J. 

1961 

24,581.850 
39,507.000 
34, 705, 4S0 

1983                     - 

42. 257. 340 

July  1,1962.  to  Ntov.  30, 1962 

» 19, 181, 818 

fotal                                     - 

240,215,813 

the  interim. 

*  REA  diarged  Z49  percent  on  new  loans  during  the  period,  July  1  to  Sept.  20, 1944. 

*  Baaed  on  a  6-month  period. 

Note.— All  figures  shown  in  parentheses  are  negative  amounts. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  table  also  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 


ury Department  showing  average  interest 
rates  on  marketable  issues  in  each  fiscal 
year  with  maturities  of  10  years  or  more 
for  the  years  1935  to  1960.  Inclusive. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 
Average  intarest  rate  on  mmrketublt  iMues 

in  each  fiscal  year  with  tnaturitiee  of  10 

years  or  more 


Fiscal  yesr 

Average  in- 
terest rate 

Average  rate 

roundiBdto 

neareatMoT 

1  percent 

I«35 

Z97 
Z76 
Z89 
2.67 
264 
2.16 
Z36 
Z39 
260 

za» 

Z28 
Z44 

(») 

(') 

(') 

0) 

8 

a25 

3.26 
3.00 
3.00 

(') 
3.56 
4.04 
4.25 

3 

1936 

1937 

oS 

1938 

oil 

1939 

oO 

1940 

2r» 

1941  

•UZ 

1942 

nO 

19a 

ol! 

1944 

2ii 

1945 

jij 

1946 

2H 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

^ 

1954 

1955 

1956 

3 

1957 

1958 

3H 

4 

1959 

1960 

*H 

'  No  issues  of  10  years  or  over. 

Source:  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office 
of  Debt  Analjrsis.  Jan.  18. 1963. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  our 
coimtry,  a  world  leader  and  the  richest 
and  most  progressive  in  the  world,  was 
able  to  attain  this  position  largely  be- 
cause its  economy  was  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  free  enterprise.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  there  have  been  occasions  when 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  to  underwrite  and  foster  certain 
programs  that  could  not  be  performed 
by  private  enterprise.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  was  siich  a 
program.  It  la  only  sensible,  however, 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  our  economy 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  that  once  these  Federal 
Government-fostered  programs  have 
fulfilled  their  mission,  they  should  be 
curtailed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk 
for  3  days  in  order  that  other  interested 
Senators  may  join  as  cosponsors  should 
they  so  desire. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECONVEVANCE  AT  PAIR  MARKET 
VALUE  OF  50  ACRES  AT  CHELI  AIR 
FORCE  DEPOT,  BELL,  CALIF. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  enter  into  dii^t  negotiation 
with  the  Chanslor  Western  Oil  ti  Devel- 
opment Co.  for  the  sale  at  full  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  approximately  50  acres  of 
land  located  at  the  Chell  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion in  Bell,  Calif.,  which  has  been  de- 
clared surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chell  Air,  Force  De- 
pot consists  of  388  acres  \(Mch  were  orig- 
inally donated  to  the  Oovemment  by  the 
predecessor  corporation  of  Chanslor- 
Western,  then  luiown  as  the  Chanslor- 


Canfield  Midway  Oil  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Atchison.  Top^a  k  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.  This  subsidiary  has  had  a 
splendid  record  of  industrial  develop- 
ment In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  During 
the  Second  World  War,  when  the  Oov- 
emment was  in  need  of  land  on  which 
to  erect  an  Air  Corps  supply  depot,  the 
Army  Air  Corps  approached  Chanslor- 
Canfield  and.  early  in  1943.  an  original 
parcel  of  211  acres  was  conveyed  to  the 
XJS.  Oovemment  for  the  consideration 
of  $1.  A  second  parcel  of  177  acres  of 
adjacent  land  was  deeded  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  July  10,  1944,  in  order  to  meet 
the  urgent  need  to  expand  this  depot. 
Again  the  consideration  was  $1. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer,  Chanslor- 
Canfield  asked  the  Division  Engineer  of 
the  War  Department  who  was  handling 
the  conveyance  for  return  of  the  property 
at  the  same  consideration  of  $1  when  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  needs 
of  the  Government.  The  War  Depart- 
ment informed  Chanslor-Canfleld  that 
they  had  no  statutory  authority  by  which 
the  Government  could  relinquish  the 
land  acquired  by  such  a  donation.  Stat- 
utory authority  was  also  lacking  for  the 
disposal  of  any  improvements  which  the 
Oovemment  might  make  on  the  prop- 
erty. 

Congress,  in  passing  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  recognized  the 
equity  df  permitting  the  donor  to  reac- 
quire property  when  it  was  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Oovemment.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  law  expired  on  December  13, 
1949.  At  that  time  there  were  no  indi- 
cations that  the  Oovemment  would  de- 
clare the  depot  as  surplus  and  unneeded 
for  defense  purposes. 

The  first  indication  that  such  land 
would  be  declared  surplus  came  in  1960. 
Thus,  on  March  30,  1961,  I  introduced 
S.  1497  which  would  authorize  reconvey- 
ance to  the  former  owner  of  that  portion 
of  the  property  which  was  declared  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  existing  policy.  A 
hearing  was  held  on  this  bill  by  a  Special 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  consisting  of 
Senators  Muskie  and  Javits.  This  hear- 
ing was  held  on  August  22,  1961. 

At  that  hearing  I  presented  various 
resolutions  from  many  groups  in  the  area 
who  agreed  with  me  that,  if  this  land 
were  to  become  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  Government,  the  reconveyance  of  the 
land  to  Chanslor  Western  Oil  &  Develop- 
ment Co.  was  in  the  public  interest  since 
it  would  be  used  as  a  site  for  additional 
industrial  development  and,  thus,  pro- 
vide needed  employment  opportunities 
then  estimated  at  between  7,500  and 
10,000  new  jobs  for  the  residents  of  Bell 
and  the  many  surroimding  communities. 
In  addition,  there  would  be  great  added 
tak  benefits  to  the  local  taxing  districts 
in  whose  jurisdictions  the  property  lay 
as  well  as  to  the  city  of  Bell.  Organiza- 
tions which  agreed  with  this  position  in- 
cluded the  following : 

Los  Angeles  County  Division  of  the 
League  of  California  Cities. 

City  Council  of  Bell. 

City  Council  of  Downey. 

City  Coimcil  of  Huntington  Park. 

City  Council  of  Lynwood. 

City  Council  of  May  wood. 


City  Council  of  Mcmtebello. 

Ci^  Council  of  Ploo  Rivera. 

City  Council  of  South  Gtatte. 

City  Council  of  Vonon. 

Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  La- 
bor, APL-CIO. 

Los  Angeles  Building  &  Constmction 
Trades  CouncU. 

Majrwood  Lodge  No.  979  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  li  En- 
ginem^i. 

Local  243  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  of 
North  America. 

Chrysler  Local  230  of  the  UAW,  APL- 
CIO. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Greater  East  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Industrial  Council  of  the  City  of  Com- 
merce. 

Bell  Chamber  of  Commo-ce. 

Downey  Chamber  of  C(»mnerce. 

Huntington  Park  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Majrwood  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Montebello  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Vernon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bell-Cudahy  Democratic  Club. 

Uptown  Huntington  Park  Democratic 
Club. 

East  Los  Angeles  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. 

Los  Angeles  County  Council  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

John  Henry  Carroll  Post  No.  2325  of 
the  VFW. 

Wm.  Chas.  Orr.  Jr.,  BeU  Post  120  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Express. 

At  that  time  the  Montebello  Unified 
School  District  sought  part — approxi- 
mately 78  acres — of  this  property  on 
which  to  construct  a  junior  college  and 
had  filed  an  application  in  accordance 
with  existing  procedures  with  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  By  reso- 
lution approved  last  week  by  the  board 
of  education  of  the  Montebello  Unified 
School  District,  this  application  has  been 
withdrawn  effective  July  19.  1963.  Mr. 
President,  a  telegram  pertaining  to  this 
action  of  the  board  is  as  follows: 

The  following  resolution  passed  by  the 
board  of  education.  Montebello  Unified 
School  District  last  night: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Montebello  Unified 
School  District  withdraw  its  pending  appli- 
cation for  a  Federal  grant  of  land  at  the 
Chell  Air  Force  Station.  Bell,  Calif.,  ef- 
fective date  of  withdrawal  July   19,   1963." 

Signed  "John  C.  Whinnery.  superintendent 
of  schools,  secretary  to  the  board." 

Recently  the  Oeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration has  announced  that  only  ap- 
proximately 50  acres  of  the  388  acres 
will  be  released  for  disposal  since  the 
GSA  has  decided  to  utilize  the  improved 
portion  of  this  surplus  depot  as  a  re- 
gional supply  center  for  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Thus,  the  legislation  which  I 
have  today  introduced  pertains  to  the  50 
acres  which  were  originally  donated  by 
the  Santa  Fe  sub^dlary  and  which  lies 
east  of  Eastern  Avenue  in  the  city  of 
Bell.  This  land  has  never  been  utilized 
by  the  Govermnent  and  is  unimproved. 
The  proposed  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  would  provide  that  the  land 
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would  be  aoU  dlti  earrenl  fair  mar- 
ket ytJxtd  u  dAenntoed  by  «»  Atoito- 
Istrator  of  Oeqeral  Senrloee.  If  within 
90  days  after]^  Adminietrator't  de- 
termination of  the  fair  market  iralue  an 
acceptable  offer  Is  not  reeelred  from 
C%analor-Weati  m  and  a  sale  Is  not 
c<»isununated  i  i  an  approiMlate  manner, 
then  the  Adm  nlstrator  irould  dispose 
of  the  land  In  s  Bcordanee  with  toee»lst- 
Ing  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Adralnlstn  ttre  Serrlees  Aet  of  1M9. 

Mr  Preslden  ;.  I  ask  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bll  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarki .  and  that  It  lie  on  the 
desk  until  th<  chMO  of  business  next 
Monday,  for  a<  ditlonal  ecqxmsors. 

The  PRESn  ENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bm  win  be  reidved  and  appropriately 
referred:  aiul.  without  obJecUon.  the  bin 
win  be  printed  bi  the  Rscou).  and  wUl 
lie  (m  the  desk  as  re<iue8ted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  (^dt  omia. 

The  bin  (a  1928)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  )f  General  Services  to  seU 
a  part  of  the  f  <  nner  Chett  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion to  Chaosli  r-Westem  OO  ft  Develop- 
moat  Co.  by  i  egotlation.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Intro  luced  by  Mr.  Kttchxl,  was 
received,  read  ;wice  by  ito  tiUe.  referred 
to  the  Commit  ee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions, and  or^  ered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoou).  as  fol  e>ws: 


Co  igrest 


re  put! 


-Wwte-n 


Be  U  enaetet 
0/  Repreaentati  >es 
America  in 
AdBBlntetntar 
laed.  without 
tloo   a03(e)    of 
AdmlnlatrmtiTe 
S77. 

p«ny  of  tbe 
In  the  fanner 
lie  to  the  CMt 
of  Btil.   Oount  r 
OUlforaU.  and 
of  taatm  ttal 

enu  SeiTleee. 
to  detennlned 
•ral  Serrloee  1 
Mle  of  land  to 
maAet  vAtoe 
tatratorof 

Sac.  a.  XT. 
the  reeelpi  of  a 
tor  of  Genarml 
valvie  of  Bald 
ditlons  that  wduld 


by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  the  United  States  0/ 
aaaembUd,  That  the 
benerml  Beivlcee  to  anthor- 
to  the  proTtalona  of  see- 
the  Mdaral   Property   and 
Serrleea  Aet  of  1040.  S3  SUt. 
to   negottote  a  tale   to 
OU  *  Dereloisiient  Com- 
flfty  aeree  of  tond 
cltell  Air  Force  Station  which 
Saetem  Avenue  In  the  city 
of  Loa   Ancetoa.  State   of 
rere  Included  In  the  report 
iroperty  of  March  34.  1060, 


app  rozlmately 


;<r 


Chanalor- BVeetem 


Company  doea 
to  purchase  In 
and  conditions 
tor  of  General 
•attofactory 
ing  the  purcha^ 
•ral  Serrlees 
aocordance  wlt)i 
eral  Property 
Aet  of  1040.  6! 


ulthln 


told 


the  Adaslatotrator  of  Oen- 
the  eactsct  that  said  land 
r  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
be  surplus  property.    Such 
>  be  nuMle  at  Its  current  fair 
determined  by  the  Admln- 
Sci vices. 

ninety  days  following 
notice  from  the  Admlnlstra- 
Serrlces  of  the  fair  market 
and  of  the  teruis  and  con- 
be  acceptable  for  such  a 
011  &  Development 
lot  submit  an  acceptable  offer 
accordance  with  the  terms 
q>eclfled  by  the  Admlnlstra- 
Scnrlces  or  f  alto  to  propose 
arrangements  for  consummat- 
I,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
dtopoee  of  said  land  In 
the  provisions  of  the  Ped- 
ftnd  Administrative   Services 
Stat.  377,  as  amended. 
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A  BILL  CAR]  lYINQ  OUT  THE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE ^COMMENDATIONS  IN 
PRESIDEIffr     KENNEDY13     IMMI- 


GRATION 


MESSAGE 


Mr.  HART 
President  of 
to  the 
latlng  to 
immigration 

The 
leadff^ip  Ix 


tie 
Congr  ss 
base 


Prccii  ent 


Mr.  President,  today  the 
United  States  forwarded 
an  historic  message  re- 
revision  of  this  Nation's 
]  iws. 

continues  his  public 
seeUng  an  immigration 


policy  whleh  reflects  the  American  bdlef 
in  the  Indlvldiial  worth  of  each  man.  As 
a  Member  of  the  House,  as  a  Senator, 
and  as  President.  President  Kennedy  has 
worked  oontlnuany  and  effectively  to- 
ward these  goals. 

Since  President  Wilson's  eloquent  veto 
of  the  1991  law  proposing  a  racially  re- 
strictive immigration  law,  most  of  the 
succeeding  Presidents  of  these  United 
States  have  eaUed  upon  the  Congress  to 
take  corrective  action.  Studies  have 
been  made,  and  limited  proposals  for 
legiidation  have  been  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

President  Kennedy's  message  and  the 
accompanying  proposed  legislation  rep- 
resent the  first  time  in  these  many  years 
that  a  specific  bill  abolishing  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  has  been 
proposed  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  prcHPOsal  should 
come  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  and  the 
Congress  are  deeply  committed  to  a  fuU 
review  of  our  practices  and  laws  affect- 
ing our  fellow  citizens  of  different  races. 
No  provision  of  national  law  has  been 
more  repugnant  to  peoples  of  many 
nations  throughout  the  world  than  one 
based  on  the  Infamous  concept  of  Judg- 
ing a  man's  worth  for  immigration  to 
our  Nation  on  the  basis  of  his  place  of 
birth  or  the  racial  ancestry  of  his  par- 
ents. This  meaimess  of  spirit  in  our 
law  is  alien  and  apart  from  the  great 
traditions  of  this  Nation.  As  a  people  we 
are  morally  committed  to  seek  a  national 
policy  which  will  make  real  the  simple 
truth  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul  that 
"God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  aU  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

Earlier  this  year.  I  was  Joined  by  36 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  introducing  and  sponsoring  Sen- 
ate bill  747.  For  a  number  of  years  this 
bill,  also  designed  to  find  a  formula  for 
removing  trom.  our  laws  the  principle  of 
the  national  origins  immigration  concept, 
has  been  the  basis  for  increasing  public 
support  for  legi^tive  action.  Through 
conferences  in  key  metropolitan  centers 
across  the  country,  by  resolution  of  na- 
tional, religious,  fraternal,  nationality, 
veterans,  labor,  and  other  broad  com- 
munity groups,  the  concept  and  prin- 
ciples contained  in  Senate  blU  747  are 
widely  supported  and  endorsed. 

Earlier  this  session,  hearings  on  Sen- 
ate bill  747  were  announced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization,  but  they  were 
postponed  as  we  awaited  the  proposals 
from  the  President.  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  on  aU  of  the  bills  proposing 
revisions  of  the  national  origins  quota 
provisions  can  now  be  rescheduled  in 
the  near  future. 

To  those  in  Congress  and  those  outside 
it  who  have  supported  and  worked  tn 
support  of  Senate  bin  747,  I  would  say 
that  the  provisions  of  that  biU  and  of  the 
biU  which  I  shaU  introduce  today  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  tiie  Presi- 
dent seek  the  same  fimdamental  objec- 
tives. Many  of  the  provisions  of  Senate 
bill  747  and  of  the  biU  being  Introduced 
today  are  identical.  These  bills  repre- 
sent two  alternate  ways  of  removing  the 
national  origins  quota  system.    I  shaU 


actively  support  the  fuUest  congressional 
consideration  of  both  proposals. 

The  legislative  task  ahead  wlU  not  be 
an  easy  one.  To  Insure  the  fuUest  suc- 
cess In  achievement  of  ttie  goaI«  common 
to  all  who  work  on  immigration  reform, 
we  must  have  before  the  Congress  the 
most  creative  and  very  best  proposals. 
The  President's  proposal  today  moves  us 
many  strides  toward  reaching  our  goals, 
and  its  approach  represents  the  most  ad- 
vanced proposal  on  this  subject  placed 
before  the  Congress  hy  any  Chief  Execu- 
tive. It  will  also  have  my  support,  and  I 
hope  all  who  previously  Jollied  with  me 
in  sponsoring  Senate  bill  747  will  support 
it.  With  these  two  sound  bills  before  the 
Congress,  we  move  to  the  stage  where 
the  decision  now  belongs  to  the  Congress. 
Let  us  get  on  with  this  Job. 

Highlights  of  the  President's  bill  are 
recounted  in  his  message  and  in  the 
section-by-section  analysis  which  I  shall 
ask  to  have  printed,  be  included  with 
the  text  of  the  bill,  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. A  few  comments  on  the  pro- 
visions of  this  proposal  are  in  order. 

First,  and  most  important.  It  recog- 
nizes the  essential  foreign-policy  de- 
mands of  a  soimd  Immigration  policy. 
With  flexibiUty  in  refugee  poUcy,  remov- 
al of  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  restric- 
tions, increased  basic  quotas  for  many 
new  nations,  and  Inclusion  of  the  new 
nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
within  the  nonquota  areas,  this  bill  is,  in 
its  most  essential  aspects,  a  major  for- 
eign-policy statement. 

Equally  important,  this  proposal  rec- 
ognizes that  each  immigrant,  as  a  in- 
dividual, has  a  special  worth  because  of 
his  potential  contribution  to  the  total 
manpower  of  our  Nation,  and  that  this 
potential  should  be  Judged  on  that  indi- 
vidual contribution. 

The  President  knows,  from  his  many 
years  of  experience  In  working  to  ease 
the  burdens  caused  by  geographic  sepa- 
ration of  families,  that  reunification  of 
families  must  remain  at  the  top  of  our 
priority  objectives  in  immigration  re- 
form. One  of  the  major  provisions  of 
this  new  bill  is  the  nonquota  provision 
for  parents  of  American  citizens  and  the 
new  preference  for  parents  of  American 
resident  aliens. 

Today.  President  Kennedy  has  called 
on  Congress  for  action,  specific  action. 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  privilege  that  I  in- 
troduce the  bin  to  carry  out  his  recom- 
mendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bUl  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
I  also  ask  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  end  of  business  on  Tues- 
day, July  30,  to  enable  other  Senators 
to  Join  In  Its  sponsorship. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
biU  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sectlon-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  and  the  bill  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  1932)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Introducni  by  Mr.  Hast 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  titie,  referred 
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to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (66  Stat.  175.  8  U.8.C.  1151(a))  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Sec.  201.  (a)  The  annual  quota  of  any 
quota  area  shall  be  the  same  quota  hereto- 
fore determined  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952: 
Provided,  That  the  minimimi  quota  for  any 
quota  area  shall  be  two  hundred:  Provided 
further.  That  beginning  with  the  first  fiscal 
year  ccxnmencing  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  for  each  of  the  foiu-  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  annual  quota  of  every  quota 
area  shall  be'reduced  by  twenty  per  centxun 
of  its  present  number  for  each  such  fiscal 
year.  The  quota  niunbers  so  deducted  from 
quotas  of  quota  areas  shall  be  added  to  the 
quota  reserve  established  by  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section  and  shall  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
thereof." 

Sac.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  176.  8  U.S.C. 
1151)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
additional  subsection: 

"(f)  Quota  numbers  made  available  at  the 
commencement  of  any  fiscal  year  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  of  the  annual  quota  of  any 
quota  areas  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  together  with  quota  numbers 
not  Issued  or  otherwise  used  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  shall  then  be  made  avail- 
able (1)  during  the  five  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  this  Act.  to  quota  im- 
migrants, if  otherwise  admiaible  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  prcmipt  issuance  of  visas  due  to  over- 
subscription of  their  quotas  or  subquotas  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
(2) .  thereafter,  to  quota  immigrants  If  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  These  quota  numbers  shall  be  allocated 
within  the  percentage  limitations  and  in  the 
order  of  priority  specified  in  section  203 
without  regard  to  the  quota  to  which  the 
alien  is  chargeable:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  combined  number  of  quota  numbers 
issued  to  any  quota  area  in  any  year,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  shall  not  exceed  ten 
per  centiun  of  the  total  quota  numbers  au- 
thorized for  that  year:  Provided  further.  That 
in  no  case  shall  this  limitation  operate  to 
reduce  any  quota  in  any  of  the  five  fiscal 
years  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by 
more  than  the  twenty  per  centiun  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  President  may.  after 
consultation  with  the  Immigration  Board, 
reserve — 

"(1)  Not  to  exceed  fifty  per  centum  of 
such  numbers  for  allocation  to  quota  immi- 
grants. If  otherwise  admissible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  whose  admission  is  de- 
termined by  him  to  be  required  (A)  to 
avoid  undue  hardship,  resulting  from  the 
reduction  of  annual  quotas  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  secUon,  which  Is  not 
otherwise  avoided  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subeecUon.  and  (B)  in  the  national 
security  Interest  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  limitation  on  immigration 
from  any  single  country  in  any  year  shall 
not  apply  to  visas  issued  under  this  clause; 
and 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  twenty  per  centiun  of 
such  numbers  for  allocation  to  quota  Im- 
mlgrtmts,  if  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  whose  admission  will 
further  the"  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  offering  asylum  and  refuge  to  per- 
sons oppressed  or  persecuted,  or  threatened 
with  oppression  or  persecution,  because  of 
their  race,   color,  religion,,  national   origin. 
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adherence  to  democratic  beliefs,  oe  their  op- 
position to  totalitarianism  or  dictatorship, 
and  to  persons  uprooted  by  natural  calamity 
or  mUitary  operations  who  are  unable  to 
return  to  their  usual  place  of  abode.  After 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  establish  by  regula- 
tion the  requirements  for  qualification  with- 
in this  class,  with  reference  to  cxurent  world 
conditions. 

In  no  case  shall  the  authority  to  reserve  such 
numbers,  or  the  limitation  on  the  combined 
number  of  quota  numbers  to  be  issued  to 
any  quota  area  in  any  year,  operate  so  as 
to  require  that  authcM-ized  quota  numbers 
be  unused." 

Sec.  3.  Section  201(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  176,  8  UJ3.C. 
1151(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  Issued  to  quota  immi- 
grants chargeable  to  any  quota  (1)  no  more 
immigrant  visas  in  any  fiscal  year  than  the 
quoU  for  such  year,  and  (2)  in  any  calendar 
month  of  any  fiscal  year,  no  more  immigrant 
visas  than  ten  per  centum  of  the  quota  for 
such  year  in  addition  to  that  portion  of  the 
quota  authorized  for  Issuance  but  not  issued 
during  any  preceding  calendar  month  or 
months  of  the  same  fiscal  year;  except  that 
during  the  last  two  months  of  any  fiscal  year 
immigrant  visas  may  be  issued  without  re- 
gard to  the  10  per  centum  limitation  con- 
tained herein." 

SBC.  4.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  176  8 
U.S.C.  1162(a) )  is  amended  by  deleting  para- 
graph (6)  thereof.  e  h    » 

(b)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  177,  8  U.S.C  1162 
(b) )  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  177.  8  U.S.C.  1152 
(c))  is  redesignated  section  202(b)  and  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  immigrant  bom  in  a  colony  or  other 
component  or  dependent  area  of  a  governing 
county  for  which  no  separate  or  specific 
quota  has  been  established,  unless  a  non- 
quota immigrant  as  provided  in  section 
101(a)  (27)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  chargeable 
to  the  quota  of  the  governing  country,  ex- 
cept that  no  more  persons  bom  in  any  such 
colony  or  other  component  or  dependent  area 
overseas  from  the  govemtog  country  shall  be 
chargeable  to  the  quota  of  its  goveming 
country  In  any  one  year  than  a  number 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  quota  of 
its  goveming  country  as  the  number  two 
hundred  bears  to  the  quota  of  the  governing 
country  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act " 

(d)  Section  202(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178,  8  U.S.C. 
1152(d))  is  redesignated  section  202(c). 

(e)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178),  as  amended 
(76  Stat.  664),  (8  UJ3.C.  1162(e))  is  redesig- 
nated section  202(d)  and  is  fiu-ther  amended 
by  substituting  "section  202(b)"  for  "sec- 
tion 202(c)(1)"  after  the  words  "issued 
under". 

Sec.  5.  Section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181,  8  U.S.C.  1167) 
is  repealed,  and  the  following  inserted  in  its 
place: 

"A  quota  immigrant  visa  shall  not  be 
Issued  to  any  alien  who  Is  eligible  for  a  non- 
quota immigrant  visa." 

Sec.  6.  Paragraph  (27)  (A)  of  section  101 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (66  Stat.  169,  8  UJS.C.  1101(a)  (27)  (A) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  An  Inunigrant  who  Is  the  child, 
spouse^  or  parent  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States." 

Btc.  7.  Paragraph  (27)  (C)  of  section  101 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  Stat.  169.  8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (27)  (C)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  ,An  inunigrant  who  was  born  in  any 
independent  foreign  country  of  North,  Cen- 


tral, or  South  America,  or  in  any  Independent 
island  country  adjacent  thereto,  or  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  spouse  and  children  of 
any  such  Immigrant,  if  accompanying  ot  fol- 
lowing to  Join  him:". 

Sic.  8.  (a)  Section  203(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178,  8 
U.S.C.  H53(a)(l))  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  needed  urgently  In."  and  substi- 
tuting the  words  "especiaUy  advantageous 
to." 

(b)  Section  203(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178 ) .  as  amend- 
ed (73  Stat.  644.  8  U.S.C.  1163(a)(2)),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "parents  ot 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  such  citizens 
being  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
who  are  the". 

(c)  SecUon  203(a)  (4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178) .  as  amend- 
ed (73  Stat.  644.  8  U.S.C.  1168(a)(4))  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  the  words  "married 
daughters  of  citizens  of  the  United  States"  a 
comma,  followed  by  the  wcvds  "or  parents  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence," and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Qualified  quota  immigrants  capable  of 
performing  specified  fxmctions  for  which  a 
shortage  of  employable  and  willing  persons 
exists  in  the  United  States  shall  be  entlUed 
to  a  preference  not  to  exceed  60  per  centxim 
of  the  immigrant  visas  remaining  avaUable 
for  Issuance  under  this  paragraph  after  the 
preference  to  the  named  relatives  of  United 
SUtes  citizens  and  resident  aliens  Is  satis- 
fied or  exhausted." 

Sec.  9.  Section  204  of  the  Immigration  and 
NationaUty  Act  (66  Stat.  179,  8  U.S.C.  1164) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subeections  (a)  and  (c)  are  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "or  section  203(a)  (1) 
(A)"  and  substituting,  in  each  Instance,  a 
comma,  followed  by  the  wwds  "section  203 
(a)  (1)  (A)  or  the  last  clause  of  section  203 
(a)(4)." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  (A)  by  de- 
leting the  words  "section  203(a)  (1)  (A) "  and 
substituting  the  w<»tls  "the  last  clause  of 
section  203(a)(4)"  and  (B)  by  Inserting, 
after  the  wcM-ds  "required  by  the  Attorney 
General"  the  words  "after  consultation  with 
the  Immigration  Board." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  is  redesignated  (e)  and 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "or  sec- 
tion 203(a)(1)(A),"  and  substituting  a 
comma,  followed  by  the  words  "section  308 

(a)  (1)(A)  or  the  last  clause  of  section  903 
(a)(4)." 

(4)  The  following  new  subsection  Is  In- 
serted after  subsection  (c)  : 

"(d)  Any  immigrant  claiming  in  his  ap- 
plication to  be  entitled  to  an  Immigrant  visa 
under  section  203(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  shall 
file  a  petition  with  the  Attorney  General. 
The  petition  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe and  shaU  contain  such  additional  in- 
formation and  be  supported  by  such  docu- 
mentary evidence  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  petition  shall  be 
made  under  oath  administered  by  any  in- 
dividual having  authority  to  administer 
oaths,  if  executed  In  the  United  States,  but, 
if  executed  outside  the  United  States,  ad- 
ministered by  a  consular  officer." 

Skc.  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section  305 

(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  Stat.  160).  as  amended  (73  Stat.  644). 
(8  U.S.C.  1155(b))  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
claiming  that  any  Immigrant  Is  his  spouse, 
child,  or  parent,  and  that  such  Immigrant  Is 
entitled  to  a  nonquota  immigrant  status  un- 
der section  101(a)  (37)  (A)  of  this  Act.  or  any 
citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  claiming  that 
any  immigrant  is  his  unmarried  son  or  un- 
married daughter  and  that  such  Immigrant 
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Bectton  1  of  the  Act  of  July 
X.  804).  U  amended  by  in- 
land" after  the  wordB  "com- 
1."  by  inserting  a  period  after 
and  by  deleting  the  third 
BMrUon  and  the  word  "and" 
pfceoedlng  It. 

^8  of  the  Act  of  July  14.  1900 

as  amended  (76  Stat.  134).  is 

(1)  the  letter  "(a)"  im- 

the  words  "Bmc  2".  and 

(b)' 

_um  18(0(8)   of  the  Act  of 

1067  (71  Stat.  644)  is  amended 

word  "Libya"  and  Inaerting 

'  in  its  place. 

881  of  the  Immigration 

Act  (06  Stat.  830.  8  UiS.C. 

as  follows: 

sfter  "8K.  881."  Insert 


(3)  is 


Issuanoe  of  each  immigrant 

that  such  fee  shall  be  $10 

my  alien  who  Is  the  beneficiary 
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308(e)  of  the  Immigration 
Act   (66  SUt.  179.  8  UB.C. 
by  adding  at  the  end 
4>llowlng: 
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Meting  the  word  "epilepsy"  and 
before  and  after  It. 

313(g)    of  the   Immigration 

Ity  Act  (78  Stat.  684.  8  UJB.C. 

nended  to  read  as  follows: 

who  Is  eiaetudabie  from  the 

I  under  paragraphs   (1),   (3), 

spbssctlon  (a)  of  this  secUon. 

aiUcted  with  tuberculosU  in 
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otherwise  admlsstble,  be  taued  a  Tlsa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  Stetes  for  permanent 
resldenoe  In  aocordance  with  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  controls,  if  any.  including 
the  giving  of  a  b<md.  as  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral,  in  his  discretion  after  consultation 
with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
Statee  PuMie  Health  SerHce.  may  by  regula- 
tions preecrlbe." 

8«c.  16.  (a)  There  la  hereby  eetabllahed 
the  Immigration  Boturd  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board").  The  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  seven  members,  of  whom  three  mem- 
bers, including  a  chairman  of  the  Board, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  two 
members  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  two  members  by  the  Spealcer  of  the 
Hotise  of  BepreeenUtlves.  The  memben  of 
the  Board  shall  be  eelected  by  virtue  of  their 
high  personal  integrity,  their  capabllitlee, 
and  their  experience  in  and  expert  knowledge 
of  Immigration  laws  and  international  mi- 
gration problems.  A  vacancy  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  designation 
and  appointment. 

(b)  The  duties  of  the  Board  shall  be — 

(1)  to  promulgate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  CJeneral,  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  its  efficient  functioning 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  malLe  a  continuous  study  of  such 
conditions  within  and  without  the  United 
States,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
mi^t  have  any  bearing  on  the  Immigration 
policy  of  the  United  Stetes; 

(3)  to  consider,  and  after  eonsultetlon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Stete,,to  recommend 
to  the  President,  such  allocation  of  quote  im- 
migrant visas,  under  section  201(f)  of  the 
Immigration  ami  Nationality  Act,  as  will  best 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  that  section; 

(4)  to  consider,  and  after  eonsultetlon 
with  the  secretaries  of  Labor,  Stete,  and  De- 
fense, to  recommend  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral such  criteria  for  admission  of  imml- 
grante  under  secUon  203(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  last  clause  of  section  203(a)  (4). 
as  amended,  as  will  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  seciu-e  the  immigration  of 
persons  of  high  skill,  education,  or  training, 
or  who  are  capable  of  performing  specified 
functions  for  which  a  shortage  of  employable, 
willing  persons  exists  in  the  United  Stetes; 

(8)  to  study  such  other  aspects  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  assign  to  the  Boiurd  for  study,  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  Uiereto; 

(6)  to  conduct  such  investigations  and  to 
hold  such  public  and  executive  hearings  in 
such  places  within  tmd  without  the  United 
Stetes  and  at  such  times  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary. 

(e)  AH  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Board  to  the  end  that  it  may 
effectively  carry  out  Ite  duties. 

(d)  Bach  member  of  the  Board  who  is  not 
otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Stetes  shall  receive  the  sum 
of  878  for  each  day  spent  in  the  work  of  the 
Board,  shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses, 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses, 
when  away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence, 
in  accordance  with  section  8  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1940,  as  amended. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  who  is  oth- 
erwise in  the  service  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stetes  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation In  addition  to  that  received  for 
such  other  service,  but  while  engaged  In  the 
work  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid  actual  travel 
expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
expenses,  when  away  from  his  usual  place  of 
residence,  in  accordance  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(f )  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriat- 
ed, out  of  any  numey  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  i^jiproprlated.  so  much  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 


17.  Section  331(g)  of  the  Immigration 

and  NationaUty  Act  (06  Btet.  193,  8  UB.C. 
1201(g) )  is  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  by  subsUtuting  the 
following: 

"Provided  further.  That  a  visa  may  be 
iesued  to  an  alien  defined  in  section  101(a) 
(18)  (B)  or  (P).  if  such  aUen  Is  otherwise 
entitled  to  receive  a  visa,  upon  receipt  of  a 
notice  by  the  consular  oOioer  from  the  Attor- 
ney Genersd  of  the  giving  of  a  bond  with 
sufficient  surety  in  such  sum  and  containing 
such  conditions  as  the  consular  officer  shall 
prescribe,  to  instire  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  such  alien  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  Attorney  General,  as  provided 
in  section  214(a).  or  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  status  under  which  he  was  admit- 
ted, or  to  maintain  any  status  subsequently 
acquired  imder  section  248  of  the  Act.  such 
alien  will  depart  from  the  United  Stetes." 


The  sectlon-by-section  analjrsls  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hart  is  as  follows: 
SacnoN-BT-Sacnoif  Analysis 
Section  1  amends  section  201(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  under 
which  quotas  for  each  country  are  deter- 
mined. It  abolishes  the  national  origins 
system  by  reducing  present  quotas  by  one- 
fifth  of  their  present  number  each  year  for 
6  years.  As  ntunbers  are  released  from 
national  origins  quotas,  they  are  added  to  the 
quota  reserve  estebllshed  in  section  2.  Thus 
in  the  first  year.  20  percent  (roughly  33,800) 
are  released  to  the  pool;  in  the  second  yeur, 
the  pool  hss  40  percent  of  present  quotas  (or. 
65.600) ;  until  the  fifth  year,  all  numbers  are 
allocated  through  the  pool.  To  provide  some 
immediate  relief  to  minimum  quote  areas, 
the  mlnimimi  quote  is  raised  to  200,  but  is 
then  reduced  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
quotas. 

Section  2  esteblishes  the  quote  reserve  pool 
under  which  all  numbers  will  be  allocated  by 
the  fifth  year.  In  each  of  the  8  years  consti- 
tuting the  period  of  transition,  the  pool  will 
consist  of  (1)  the  nimibers  releiwed  from 
national  origins  quotas  each  year,  and  (2) 
numbers  assigned  to  the  old  quotas  but  un- 
used the  previous  year  because  insufficient 
demand  for  them  extsted  in  the  assigned 
quota  area. 

These  numbers   are  issued  in  the  order 
specified  in  amended  section  303  of  the  Im- 
migration  and    Nationality    Act.    That   is. 
first  call  on  the  first  80  percent  is  given  to 
persons  whose  admission,  by  virtue  of  their 
exceptional    skill,    training,    or    education, 
would    be   especially    advantageous    to    the 
United  Stetes;  first  call  on  the  next  30  per- 
cent, plus  any  part  of  the  first  50  percent 
not  issued  to  the  skilled  specialisto,  is  given 
to  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S. 
citiaens,   not  eligible   for  nonquote   status 
because  they  are  over  21  years  of  age;  first 
call  on  the  remaming  30  percent,  plus  any 
part  of  the  first  80  percent  not  teken  by 
the  first  two  classes,  is  given  to  spousee  and 
children  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence;  and  any  portion  remain- 
ing is  issued  to  other  applicants,  with  per- 
centage  preferences   to   other   relations   of 
UB.  citiaens  and  resident  aliens,  and  then 
to  certain  classes  of  workers.    Section  203 
further  provides  that  within  each  class,  visas 
are  issued  in  the  order  in  which  applied  for — 
first  come,  first  served.    These  preferences 
provisions,  which  under  present  law  deter- 
mine only  relative  priority  betvroen  nationals 
of  the  same  country,  will  now  determine  pri- 
ority between  nationals  of  different  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

To  prevent  disproportionate  benefite  to  the 
nationals  of  any  single  country,  a  maximum 
of  10  percent  of  the  total  authorized  quote 
Is  set  on  immigration  attributable  to  any 
quote  area.  However,  this  llmitetlon  is  not 
applied  if  to  do  so  would  result  in  reducing 
any  quote  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that 
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provUlad  by  seottoii  1.   Ultimately,  of  course, 
the  llmitotloa  applies  to  alL 

Sxceptians  to  the  prtodple  of  allocating 
visas  on  the  basis  of  time  of  registratkm 
within  preference  classes  are  provided  to  deal 
with  specific  problems.  Stooe  some  coun- 
tries' quotas  are  now  current,  their  na- 
tionals have  no  old  registrations  on  file.  To 
apply  the  principle  rigidly  would  result, 
after  4  or  6  years,  in  curtailing  immigration 
from  these  co\mtrles  almost  entirely.  Such 
a  result  would  be  undesirable  not  only  be- 
cause it  frustrates  the  aim  of  the  bill  that 
immigration  from  all  countries  should  con- 
tinue, but  also  because  many  of  the  coxmtries 
so  affected  are  our  closest  allies.  At  a  time 
when  the  national  security  resto  in  large 
part  on  a  continual  strengthening  of  our  ties 
with  these  countries,  it  would  be  anomalous 
Indeed  to  restrict  opportunities  for  their 
nationals  here.  Therefore,  the  bill  allows 
the  President,  after  eonsultetlon  with  the 
Immigration  Board  (estebUshed  by  sec.  16) , 
to  reserve  up  to  50  percent  of  the  reserve 
pool  for  allocation  to  qualified  Immlgranta 
( 1 )  who  could  obtain  visas  under  the  pnaent 
system  but  not  imder  the  new  bill,  whose 
admission  (2)  would  further  the  national 
seciu-ity  interest  in  maintaining  cloee  ties 
with  their  countries.  He  is  also  given  au- 
thority to  grant  visas  to  such  immlgranta 
without  regard  to  the  10-pereent  limit  on 
the  nxmiber  of  Immlgranta  from  any  country. 
The  President  may  also  disregard  priority 
of  registration  within  preference  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  refugees.  Many  refugees,  al- 
most by  definition,  are  uprooted  suddenly. 
They  have  had  no  thought  of  immigration 
before  being  farced  to  leave  their  usual 
homes  by  natural  calamity  or  political  up- 
heaval; or  they  may  be  fleeing  from  perse- 
cution or  dictatorship,  in  which  case  previous 
registration  would  have  been  dangerous.  He 
may  consider  these  and  other  factors  in 
decldtog  whether  to  admit  any  applicant 
as  a  refugee  or  require  him  to  await  his 
turn  under  the  regular  procedure. 

Finally,  it  is  provided  that  if  the  President 
reserves,  against  contingencies,  any  numbers 
during  the  year,  but  does  not  then  find  them 
needed  for  the  named  purposes,  they  are 
to  be  issued  as  if  not  reserved.  Similarly, 
the  10-peroent  limitation  on  the  number  of 
visas  to  be  issued  to  any  quota  area  Is  re- 
moved where  other  persons  would  not  be 
foreclosed  from  entry  by  ita  removal. 

Section  3  amends  section  201(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act,  which  pres- 
ently llmlta  the  number  of  visas  issued  in 
any  single  month  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
Issued  each  year.  This  limit  is  needed  to 
insure  that  persons  entitled  to  preference 
by  virtue  of  skills  or  family  ties  will  not  be 
foreclosed  from  that  preference  by  a  rush 
of  earlier  applications  which  exhaust  the  an- 
nual quota.  TO  Insure  that  all  numbers  are 
nevertheless  Issued,  present  law  provides  that 
niunbers  not  issued  during  the  first  10 
months  may  be  Issued  during  the  last  2 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  without  limitation 
up  to  the  total  annual  quota  for  the  quota 
area.  Often,  if  close  to  the  fuU  10  p«cent  is 
not  Issued  in  each  of  the  first  months,  unde- 
sirable administrative  problems  result  in  the 
last  two.  The  amendment  allows  the  issu- 
ance each  month  of  the  10  percent  author- 
ised for  that  month  plus  any  visas  author- 
ised but  not  issued  In  prevloiu  months. 
It  thus  allows  more  even  spacing  of  visa  is- 
suance during  the  year. 

Section  4  amends  section  202  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  Asia-Pacific  triangle  provisions, 
which  require  persons  of  Asian  stock  to  be 
attributed  to  quota  areas  not  by  their  place 
of  birth,  tmt  according  to  thslr  racial  an- 
cestry. By  the  end  of  8  years,  this  provlslan 
would  be  superfluous  \n  any  case,  since  na- 
tional mlgln  will  no  longw  limit  the  admis- 
sion of  qualified  immlgranta.  But  the  for- 
mula is  so  specially  discriminatory  that  it 


should  be  removed  Immediately,  and  not  op- 
erate even  in  part  during  the  6-ye(ff  transi- 
tion period. 

Subsection  (c)  raises  the  mlnimuni  allot- 
ment to  subquotas  of  dei>endent  countries, 
thus  preserving  their  present  equality  with 
independent  minimum-quote  areas.  The  de- 
pendent countries'  allotmenta  are  taken 
from  the  mother  countries'  quotas.  To  pre- 
vent the  dependent  countries  from  preempt- 
ing the  mother  countries'  quotas  dispropor- 
tionately. It  Is  provided  that  tlie  dependent 
countries'  shares  of  the  quotas  will  decrease 
as  the  governing  countries'  quotas  are  re- 
duced. 

Subsection  (e)  ecmforms  the  present  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  the  change  in  designation  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (c) . 

Section  5  repeals  secticm  207  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  which  prevento 
the  issuance  of  visas  in  lieu  of  those  issued 
but  not  actuaUy  used,  or  later  found  to  be 
improperly  Issued.  Thxis  In  Germany  alone, 
under  present  law,  over  7,000  visas  are  taken 
by  persims  entitled  to  nonquota  status,  and 
2,000  more  visas  are  issued  to  persons  who  do 
not  apply  fen-  actual  admission.  All  these 
visas  are  lost.  Such  a  result  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  new  bill,  which  seeks  full  use  of 
authorized  quota  nvunbers. 

Substituted  for  section  207  is  a  spedflc 
command  that  nonquote  Immigrante  shall 
not  preempt  visas  which  would  otherwise 
be  Issued  to  quota  immlgranta. 

Section  6  amends  section  101(a)  (27)  (A) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
which  granto  nonquota  status  to  spouses  and 
children  of  UJS.  citizens,  to  extend  n<»iquote 
status  to  parenta  of  XJJB.  citizens  as  well. 

Section  7  amends  section  101(a)  (3T)(C) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
extend  nonquota  status  to  all  natives  of  to- 
dependent  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 
Under  present  law,  such  status  is  granted 
to  naUves  of  all  independent  North.  Central, 
and  South  American  countries,  and  of  all 
Caribbean  island  countries  todependent 
when  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality  Act 
was  enacted  in  1953.  The  amendment  ex- 
tends the  status  to  countries  gaining  their 
independence  since  then. 

Section  8  amends  section  203(a)  of  the 
Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
establishes  preferences  for  immigrante  with 
special  skills  and  relatives  of  UB.  citizens 
and  resident  aliens. 

Subsection  (a)  relaxes  the  test  for  the  first 
preference  accorded  to  persons  of  high  edu- 
cation, technical  training,  specialized  experi- 
ence, or  exceptional  ability.  Under  present 
law.  such  persons  are  granted  preferred 
status  only  if  their  services  are  "needed  ur- 
gently** in  the  United  States.  TTm  amend- 
ment allows  their  admission  if  their  services 
would  be  "especially  advantageous"  to  the 
United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  eliminates  the  second  pref- 
erence for  parenta  of  American  citizens,  now 
accorded  nonquota  status  by  section  6. 

Subsection  (c)  granta  a  fourth  preference, 
up  to  60  percent  of  numbars  not  Issued  to 
the  first  three  preferences,  to  parenta  of 
aUeiu  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  res- 
idence. It  also  granta  a  subsidiary  prefer- 
ence to  qualified  quota  immlgranta  capable 
of  fUlii^  particular  labor  shortages  in  the 
United  States.  Under  present  law.  if  an  im- 
migrant does  not  meet  the  rigorous  stand- 
ards of  the  skilled  qMciaUst  category,  he 
is  not  preferred  to  any  other  immigrant  even 
though  he  may  answer  a  defimte  need  In 
the  United  States  which  the  other  Immi- 
grant does  not.  The  amendment  allows  to 
persons  filling  such  a  definite  need  a  pref- 
erence of  80  percent  of  visas  remaimng  after 
all  famUy  preferences  have  been  satisfied 
or  exhausted. 

Sectkm  0  amends  section  304  of  the  im- 
migration and  NationaUty  Act,  which  estab- 
lishes the  procedure  for  determining  eUgl- 
bility  for  preferred  status  vmder  section  303. 


Paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (3)  provide  for 
the  filing  of  petitions,  on  behalf  of  the 
workers  granted  preference  by  section  8,  by 
the  persons  who  will  employ  them  to  fUl 
the  special  needs.  Paragraph  (1)  provides 
for  approval  of  these  petitions  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  paragraph  (2)  requires 
that  he  consult  with  the  Immigration  Board 
and  Interested  departmenta  of  government 
before  granting  preference  to  these  workers 
with  lesser  skills. 

Paragraph  (2)  also  exempta  skiUed  spe- 
clallsta  from  the  present  petition  procedure, 
to  conform  to  the  new  procediure  established 
In  paragraph  (4).  Under  present  law,  per- 
sons with  high  education,  technical  train- 
ing.: experience  or  abiUty,  may  qualify  for 
preferred  status  only  when  a  petition  re- 
questing their  services  is  filed  by  a  UJS. 
employer.  This  requirement  unduly  re- 
strlcta  our  ahUity  to  attract  the  educated, 
trained  people  whose  services  would  signifi- 
cantly enhance  our  economy,  natif^n^]  ufe, 
and  general  welfare.  Iliouaands  of  such 
people  have  no  way  of  contacting  employers 
in  the  United  States  In  order  to  get  the 
necessary  Job.  Even  if  they  knew  whom  to 
contact,  few  Jobs  Important  fnnngH  to  at- 
tract such  highly  skilled  people  are  offered 
without  personal  Interviews.  And  only  a 
few  very  large  enterprises  and  Institutions 
have  representatives  abroad  with  possible 
authority  to  hire.  TTius  many  highly  ■fc»iiw| 
appUcanta  cannot  obtain  the  Jobs  presently 
reqvilred  for  preference;  they  cannot  be  hired 
abroad,  becaxise  hlrtog  is  done  domestlcaUy; 
and  they  cannot  be  hired  domestlcaUy  vmtil 
they  enter. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  of  prearranged 
employment,  as  to  thess  persons,  is  unneces- 
sary. Such  a  requirement  may  serve  two 
ends.  First,  it  may  help  to  insure  that  the 
immigrant,  granted  preference  for  a  d^lned 
purpoee,  wiU  fulfill  that  purpose;  if  we  need 
engineers,  he  should  work  as  one.  Highly 
skiUed  spedaUsts,  however,  wiU  always  work 
at  their  q>eclaUty.  provided  that  employment 
U  open.  The  only  check  needed,  therefore, 
is  that  the  Attorney  Oen«al  ascertain  tram 
the  Board  (which  has  consulted  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  studied  such  problems 
with  specific  reference  to  immlgranta)  that 
Job  opealDge  exist  in  the  immlgranta'  spe- 
cial field.  The  second  end  the  present  peti- 
tion procedure  may  serve  is  confirmation 
of  the  applicant's  own  evidmoe  of  his  train- 
ing.^ education,  or  skills:  presumably  he 
would  not  be  employed  iinlms  qualified. 
But  siich  confirmation  is  superfluoia  if 
proper  controls  are  enforced  when  the  visa 
ts  appUsd  for.  And  sines  we  aUow  immi- 
grante to  enter  without  UjS.  dtiaens  vouch- 
ing for  their  loyalty — a  far  more  important 
matter — there  seems  no  reason  to  require 
thdr  capability  to  be  thus  additionally 
supported. 

Paragraph  (4).  therefore,  allows  the  At- 
torney General  to  grant  preferred  status  to 
highly  skilled  Immlgranta  upon  affidavit  of 
the  immlgranta,  supported  by  such  other 
documentary  evidence  as  he  shaU  prescrlhe. 

Section  10  amends  section  206(b>  of  the 
Immigration  and  NaUonahty  Act,  providing 
for  peattons  to  establish  the  rl|^t  to  pre- 
ferred status  as  a  relattve  of  a  XJJB.  dtlaen 
or  lawfully  resident  alien,  to  conform  to  the 
substantive  changas  made  by  section  8. 

Section  1 1  amends  the  "fair  share"  refugee 
law  to  ranove  a  provision  which  has  ham- 
pered Ita  operation.  Presently,  that  law  al- 
lows the  entry  only  of  refugees  within  the 
mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High  Oom- 
mlssiooer  for  Refugees.  The  provision  re- 
lating to  the  United  Nations  mandate  is 
striken  out,  so  that  our  refugee  law  is  no 
longer  subject  to  outside  control.  In  addi- 
tion, subsection  (b)  repeals  the  "fair  share" 
taw's  spsdal  provision  for  800  "dlfletdt  to 
resettle  refugees":  these  have  all  been  settled 
and  the  authority  is  now  unnecessary. 
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The  amendment  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral discretionary  authority  to  admit  such 
persons  who  are  the  spouses,  children  or  par- 
ents of  cltlaens.  resident  aliens,  or  holders  of 
immigrant  visas.  The  Attorney  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  T3S.  Public  Health  Service,  would  pre- 
scribe the  controls  and  conditions  on  entry, 
such  as  the  giving  of  a  bond  to  insure  con- 
tinued family  support,  as  would  be  appro- 
priate in  each  case. 

The  bars  to  epileptics  are  removed  en- 
tirely, since  this  affliction  is  now  under  the 
control  of  modern  medicine.  Thoee  few  epi- 
leptics whose  Illness  prevents  normal  func- 
tioning will  be  excludable  under  the  provi- 
sion barring  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges. 

Section  16  establishes  the  Immigration 
Board.  The  Board  is  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers. Two  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  two  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  three.  Including  the  Chairman,  by  the 
President.  Members  not  otherwise  in  Gov- 
ernment service  are  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis 
for  actual  time  spent  in  the  work  of  the 
Board. 

The  Board's  duties  are  to  study,  and  con- 
sult with,  appropriate  Government  depart- 
ments on  all  facets  of  immigration  policy; 
to  recommend  to  the  President  whether  to 
reserve  quota  numbers  in  the  national  in- 
terest under  section  3;  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Attorney  General  criteria  for  admission 
under  the  occupational  preferences  of  sec- 
tion 8. 

Section  17  grants  consular  officers  discre- 
tionary authority  to  require  bonds  insxirlng 
that  certain  nonimmigrants  will  deixu-t  vol- 
\intarily  from  the  United  States  when  re- 
quired. At  present,  some  students  and 
visitors  are  denied  visas  because  there  is 
doubt  whether  they  are  bona  fide  nonimmi- 
grants. The  amendment,  by  providing  an 
additional  safeguard  against  a  later  refusal 
to  depart,  would  allow  the  Issuance  of  visas 
in  many  borderline  cases  in  which  visas  are 
now  reftised. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  leadership  in  the  field  of  immi- 
gration. Heretofore,  he  and  I  have 
joined  in  the  introduction  of  other  bills 
dealing  wlUi  immigration  problems. 
One  of  them — Senate  bill  747,  which  now 
is  before  us — has  had  the  approval  of  a 
large  number  of  organizations;  and  we 
have  been  doing  our  best  to  have  some 
action  taken  in  this  field. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  executive 
branch  has  now  made  these  proposals 
and  am  sympathetic  to  the  approach  in 
this  bill.  The  fact  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  now  supported  efforts  at  immi- 
gration reform  Is  very  Important  and  I 
shall  certainly  exert  every  possible  effort 
to  have  such  legislation  enacted  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  happy  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill,  smd  hope  that  there 
will  be  prompt  hearings  on  this  import- 
ant subject. 

Mr.  HART.  Of  course  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  He  did 
not  say — but  I  shall — that  Senate  bill 
747  is  known  as  the  Hart-Keating  bill. 
I  hc^ie  either  that  bill  or  another  one 


containing  the  best  features  of  both  will 
become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OP  THE  HIGHWAY  REVENUE  ACT 
OF  1956 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956  to  eliminate  delay  in  the  building  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

As  originally  planned,  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  was  established  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  balance  between  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures over  the  entire  life  of  the 
interstate  highway  program.  Authors 
of  the  act  realized  that  during  construc- 
tion of  the  system,  there  would  be  yeai-s 
during  which  the  authorized  expendi- 
tures would  exceed  revenues.  Therefore, 
they  provided  that  during  these  years, 
amoimts  could  be  borrowed  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  so  that  the 
program  could  be  kept  on  schedule. 

The  Senate,  however,  added  a  provi- 
sion to  the  bill,  section  209(g),  the  so- 
called  Byrd  amendment,  which  was 
"to  give  assurance  that  no  deficit  will 
developed  in  the  highway  trust  fund." 
According  to  this  provision,  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that  the  fund  balance  is  insufficient  to 
meet  expenditures  (required  by  the  high- 
way authorization  act,  he  is  to  notify  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  who  then  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  amoimts  available 
for  apportionment  to  the  States  so  that 
no  deficiency  will  occur.  As  a  result  of 
this  amendment,  we  now  have  a  year- 
by-year  balance  of  revenues  and  expend- 
itures rather  than  the  originally  antic- 
ipated revenue-expenditure  balance 
over  the  life  of  the  program.  This  pro- 
duces a  seesaw  arrangement,  with  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
jockeying  for  financial  convergence. 

My  bill,  by  repealing  section  209(g), 
will  restore  the  original  intent  of  the  act, 
and  will  eliminate  the  financial  seesaw 
effect  now  achieved.  The  program  will 
be,  as  before,  self-financing. 

All  of  us  who  have  driven  over  the 
twm-ribbon  interstate  highways  are 
aware  of  the  added  speed  and  conven- 
ience they  provide.  But,  more  important, 
these  highways  are  safer.  It  is  estimated 
that  when  the  program  is  completed,  sm 
estimated  4,006  lives  a  year  will  be  saved 
and  approximately  150,000  injuries  will 
be  prever.ted.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
reason  enough  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  assure  completion  of  the  pro^ 
gram  on  schedule  or,  if  possible  ahead  of 
schedule.  Therefore,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  give  this  meas- 
ure their  careful  and  symathetic  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1934)  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956  requiring  certain  adjustnients  of 
apportionments  depending  upon  the 
amoxmt  of  funds  available  in  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund;    introduced   by   Mr. 
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Hartki«  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


MAKING  SECTION  3  OF  THE  ROBIN- 
SON-PATMAN  ACT  A  PART  OP  THE 
CLAYTON  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  makW 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  in  order  to 
provide  for  governmental  and  private 
civil  proceedings  for  violations  of  section 
3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  need  for  this  proposed  legislation 
has  been  apparent  to  supporters  and 
defenders  of  small  business  since  Janu- 
ary 20,  1958.  On  that  date,  by  a  5-to-4 
split  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  companion  cases  of  Safeway  Stores 
against  Vance  (355  VS.  389)  and  Nash- 
ville Milk  Company  against  Carnation 
Co.  (355  UJ3.  373) .  These  decisions  held 
that  an  action  by  a  private  party  for  in- 
Jtmctive  relief  and  treble  damages  imder 
sections  4  and  16  of  the  Clayton  Act  did 
not  lie  for  violations  of  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  Court 
reached  this  result  by  concluding  that 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
was  not  an  "antitrust  law,"  as  such  laws 
are  defined  in  section  1  of  the  Clayton 
Act. 

On  January  23.  1958,  just  3  days  after 
the  Safeway  and  Carnation  decisions,  I 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  3079,  85th  Congress, 
to  cure  this  defect  in  the  antitrust  laws 
revealed  by  the  opinion  of  the  Court's 
majority.    8.  3079  attempted  to  reach 
and  solve  the  problem  by  simply  amend- 
ing the  definition  of  "antitrust  laws"  in 
section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act  expressly 
to  include   the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
That  bill  has  subsequently  been  intro- 
duced and  reintroduced  by  a  number  of 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Enactment  of  S.  3079  was  recommended 
by  a  unanimous  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  in  Senate  Report  1855,  85th 
Congress.  2d  session.  1958,  at  page  12. 
My  original  bill  also  won  the  support  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  in  principle,  al- 
though   certain    technical    defldoicies 
were  noted.   It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  Justice  Department  imder  the  pres- 
ent administration  also  approves  <a  the 
general  principle  that  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  should  be  made 
an  "antitrust  law"  by  express  legislation. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  seeks  again 
to  achieve  this  goal,  but  by  a  different 
and,  I  believe,  technically  better  method. 
The  method  employed  by  my  new  bill 
is  to  repeal  section  3  of  the  Robinson 
Patman  Act  and  reenact  it  as  section  3A 
of  the  Clayton  Act.    Since  the  Clayton 
Act  Is  an  antitrust  law,  this  device  will 
entitle  all  of  those  having  an  Interest  in 
or  damaged  by  violation  of  the  section 
to  all  of  the  civil  remedies  available  for 
the  enforcement  of  other  sections  of  the 
Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts,  notably  to 
private  trdOle-damage  actions  and  suits 
for  injunctlye  relief. 

Sectloo  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
(15  nB.C.  13a)  prohibits  three  separate 


and  distinct  tsrpes  of  price  discrimina- 
tion: First,  discrimination  against  com- 
petitors of  a  purchaser;  second,  discrim- 
ination between  parts  of  tlie  coimtry  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  local  compe- 
tition «■  a  local  competitor;  and  third, 
any  unreasonably  low  pricing  aimed  at 
destrosring  competition  or  eliminating 
competitors.  Precisely  similar  prohibi- 
tions are  not  f  oxmd  elsewhere  in  the  laws 
designed  to  preserve  our  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  sjrstem;  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  this  section  the  status  of 
an  antitrust  law. 

The  reason  for  the  new  approach  tak- 
en by  this  bill — that  is,  repealing  section 
3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  im- 
mediately reenacting  it  as  a  section  of 
the  Clayton  Act— is  perhaps  best  ex- 
plained by  quoting  a  paragraph  from  the 
comments  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  my  original  bill,  S.  3079  of  the  85th 
Congress.  Then  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Leonard  E.  Walsh,  in  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  wrote,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

It  is  noted  that  In  its  present  form  the 
bill  does  not  make  section  3  of  the  Bobinson- 
Patman  Act  In  terms  a  specific  amendment 
to  the  Clayton  Act.  and  thereby  leaves  im- 
deflned  the  words  "person"  and  "Commerce" 
used  in  that  section.  Absent  definitions  such 
as  those  In  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act.  for 
example.  It  might  be  held  that  "person"  In- 
cludes only  natural  persons,  not  organiza- 
tions, a  result  which  Congress  obviously  did 
not  intend.  Moreover,  unless  section  3  is 
made  clearly  amendatory  to  the  Clayton  Act. 
the  Government  may  be  unable  to  use  in- 
junctive proceedings  nnder  section  15  of 
that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  25)  against  section  3 
violations,  few  the  injimction  proceedings  are 
limited  to  those  directed  to  restraining  "vio- 
lations oi  this  Act,"  the  Clayton  Act.  K 
would  appear  that  these  defects  could  be 
remedied  by  amendment  of  the  legislation 
to  state  expressly  that  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  Is  made  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  letter  from  Deputy  Attcn-ney  General 
Walsh  concludes: 

Subject  to  the  above  suggested  amend- 
ment, the  Department  of  Justice  favors  the 
enactment  of  the  measure.  The  Bureau  ot 
the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  th»«  report. 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  is  potentially  one  of  the 
stnmgest  weapons  available  to  am^H 
businessmen  in  th^  struggle  for  sur- 
vivaL  The  section  has  never  attained  its 
full  potential,  however,  because  it  is  a 
criminal  statute  and  therefore  outside 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  because,  under  the 
Safeway  and  Carnation  decisions,  it  has 
not  been  available  to  private  antitrust 
litigants.  The  section  has  been  given  a 
new  importance  by  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  VS.  against  Na- 
tional Dairy  Corp.  (372  UA  29) .  which 
has  affirmed  its  constitutionality.  I 
therefore  earnestly  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  enact  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  in  order  to  remove  the  last  obstacle 
to  the  full  development  of  the  utility  of 
this  section,  by  giving  it  the  status  of  a 
section  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  annoimce  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
[Mr.  KErATTVER]  is  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
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Islation,  as  are  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HaL],  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarsorouch].  I 
am  pleased,  also,  to  announce  that  invi- 
tations extended  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  (Committee  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legi^tion  have 
thus  far  been  accepted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Httmphrkt],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rah- 
DOu»H],  and,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr,  BartlettI.  Because  not  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  as  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  legislation 
and  respond  to  my  invitation,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  lie  on  the 
table  for  1  week.  During  that  week.  I 
shall,  of  course,  be  delighted  to  have  any 
other  interested  Member  of  this  body, 
whether  or  not  a  m»nt>er  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  add  his  name  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  and  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  bill  (S.  1935)  to  amend  the  CHay- 
ton  Act  by  making  section  3  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  a  part  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  in  order  to  provide  for  governmental 
and  private  civil  proceedings  for  viola- 
tions of  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparxmam 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  UUe.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  ejiacted  by  the  Senate  mud  Bouse 
of  Bepreaentativea  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
XTneHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  Uws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopcdles,  and  for  other  par- 
poses',  approved  October  16.  1S14.  as  amended 
(U.8.C..  UUe  16.  sec.  IS),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  19,  IBM  (40  Stat.  1638. 
15  UJS.C.  13a)  is  repealed. 

Btc.  2.  (a)  The  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  15.  1914.  as 
amended  (38  Stat.  730  et  seq.;  16  VJR.C.  12 
et  seq.),  ccsnmonly  known  as  the  Clayton 
Act.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  therein,  imme- 
diately after  section  3  thereof,  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sbc.  3A.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son engaged  In  commerce.  In  the  course  of 
such  commerce,  to  be  a  party  to,  or  assist  In. 
any  transaction  of  sale,  or  contract  to  seU, 
which  discriminates  to  his  knowledge  against 
o(»npetltars  of  the  purchaser,  in  that,  any 
discount,  rebate,  allowance,  or  adverUstag 
sendee  charge  Is  granted  to  the  purchaser 
over  and  above  any  discount,  rebate,  allow- 
ance, or  advertising  service  charge  available 
at  the  time  of  such  transacUon  to  said  ootn- 
petltors  in  respect  of  a  sale  of  goods  of  like 
grade,  quality,  and  quantity;  to  sen.  or  con- 
tract to  sell,  goods  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Stetes  at  prices  lower  than  those  exacted 
by  said  person  elsewhere  In  the  United  States 
for  the  purpoee  ot  destroying  cooqMtttlaB,  or 
eliminating  a  oompeUtor  In  such  part  oT  the 
United  SUtes;  or,  to  seU.  or  contract  to  sell. 
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EXE&iPTION  O?  M-STATE  DEVEL- 
OPBCENT  A(  lENCY  (MISSOURI- 
ILLINOIS)  FKOM  CERTAIN  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  i  kCT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ik  Issouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Bi-State  Dev  dopment  Agency  of  the 
Missouri-Illinois  Metropolitan  District  is 
a  bi-State  agenc  r  of  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri and  Ulinoi  i.  created  in  1949  by  a 
compact  betweer  those  States  and  con- 
sented to  by  Congress  in  1950 — Public 
Law  743.  approve  1  August  31, 1950.  This 
compact  was  am<  nded  and  supplemented 
in  1953,  195S,  an  1  1959.  and  in  each  in- 
stance the  ameniment  was  consented  to 
tqr  Congress.  Tb ;  Bi-State  Agency  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  I  oard  of  10  commission- 
ers, 5  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Ooremor  of  Mist  ouri  and  5  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  nilnois  with  the  concurrence 
<rf  the  respective  State  senate. 

The  Bi-State  .  Agency  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  owning  and  operating 
various  public  f  1  eilities  within  the  Mis- 
■oart-nilnois  Metropolitan  District 
which  includes  tl  e  cities  of  St.  Louis  and 
East  St.  Louis  ind  the  coimties  of  St. 
Louis,  St.  Charles,  and  Jefferson,  Mo., 
and  the  coimtlei  of  Madison.  St.  Clair, 
and  Monroe.  IlL  It  has  been  empowered 
to  acquire,  own,  uid  operate  public  pas- 
senger transpor  ation  facilities  within 
the  described  mc  tropolitan  district. 

Pursuant  to  t  ils  power  the  Bi-State 
Agency  acquire<  the  properties  of  15 
transit  companies  operating  in  the  St. 
Louis  metropoliti  in  area  and  is  now  oper- 
ating a  unified  pi  iblic  transit  system  pur- 
suant to  tonpor  UT  (q?erating  authority 
obtained  f rmn  tl  le  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Ai  proximately  95  percent 
of  the  revenues  af  the  Bi-State  Agency 
are  realized  froii  the  transportation  of 
passengers  in  in  xastate  commerce  ren- 
dered primarily  In  the  city  and  county 
of  St.  Louif,  an  I  the  remaining  5  per- 
cent of  its  reve  lues  are  realized  from 
tranq^ortation  cf  passengers  in  inter- 
RThich  is  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  tl^e  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  Bi-State  Agency  has  undertaken 
a  unified  public  transit 
o  provide  a  continuous 
and  a  more  eflle  ent  and  economic  mass 
tran9ortation  service  to  the  St.  Louis 
Heretofore,  the  serv- 
15  transit  compuiies. 


the  operation  of 
system  in  order 


metrt^politan  are  t 
ice  rendered  by 


operating  buses  tnd  streetcars  has  been 


attended  by  duplicating  routes,  closed- 
door  restrictions,  and  other  uneconomic 
practices  which  increased  the  total  cost 
of  the  service  and  contributed,  to  a  de- 
cline in  passenger  revenue.  By  con- 
soUdating  the  operations  into  a  unified 
transit  system  the  Bi-State  Agency  ex- 
pects to  decrease  the  cost  of  providing 
mass  transportation,  to  modernize  facili- 
ties, to  establish  a  reasonable,  nondis- 
criminatory, zoned  fare  structure  and  to 
provide  an  eflBcient,  attractive  transpor- 
tation service  to  the  St.  Louis  metropoli- 
tan area. 

The  Bi-State  Agency  believes  that  the 
attainment  of  these  goals  will  require 
its  complete  and  undivided  attention. 
Freedom  from  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  would  per- 
mit it  to  commit  all  of  its  resources  to 
these  ends.  Such  freedom  would  also 
give  the  Bi-State  Agency  needed  flexi- 
bility readily  to  inaugurate  changes  to 
cope  with  the  difficult  problems  which  it 
faces.  Therefore,  the  Bi-State  Agency 
has  requested  that  its  transit  operation 
be  exempted  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  For  this  reason.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  on  behalf  of  other  Senators 
and  myself  a  joint  resolution  to  free  the 
Bi-State  Agency  from  the  delays,  bur- 
dens, and  restrictions  of  Federal  regula- 
tion and  to  permit  it  to  concentrate  on 
solutions  to  the  problems  encountered 
in  rendering  a  mass  transportation  serv- 
ice to  a  large  metropolitan  area. 

As  a  nonprofit  public  agency,  the  aims 
of  the  Bi-State  Agency  are  essentially 
identical  with  those  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  is  therefore 
in  the  public  interest,  especially  in  view 
of  the  local  nature  of  the  transportation 
service  being  rendered  by  the  agency,  to 
permit  it  to  operate  a  mass  transit  system 
in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  un- 
fettered by  regulations  of  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  Mntijoduce  on  behalf  of 
myself,  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las 1.  and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DntxsxNl,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  Joint  resolution  to  exempt  the 
Bi-State  Development  Agency,  its  affili- 
ates and  the  transportation  rendered  by 
either,  whether  by  motor  or  rail,  within 
the  Bi-State  Development  District  from 
the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
promulgated  thereunder. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (.8  J.  Res.  104)  ex- 
emptinis  the  Bi-State  Development 
Agency,  its  affiliates  and  the  transporta- 
tion rendered  by  either,  whether  by  mo- 
tor or  rail,  within  the  Bi-State  Develop- 
ment District  from  the  applicability  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended,  and  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  promulgated 
thereimder,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
AUTOMATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  whUe  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  is  in 
the  Chamber.  I  annoimce,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Oregofi  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention, either  later  today  or  tomorrow, 
to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Automation.  We  are  ad- 
vising with  the  administration.  Before 
introducing  the  Joint  resolution,  we  wish 
to  have  the  advice  of  the  White  House, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  desire  to  have 
some  changes  made  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion; but  it  conveys  the  idea  of  having 
the  Congress  join  the  President  in  the 
development  and  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mission— a  fundamental  idea  which  we 
desire  to  present  to  the  Congress.  We 
hope  to  receive  the  comments  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent's office  on  the  provisions  of  this 
measure.  Inasmuch  as  the  President 
would  appoint  the  Commission,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  joint  resolution  should  be 
satisfactory  to  him.  For  myself  and 
other  Senators  who  will  join  me  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Joint  resolution,  I  wish 
to  state  that  we  believe  we  certainly 
should  do  our  utmost  to  conform  in  every 
way  to  the  President's  desires. 

We  believe  it  highly  desirable  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress  the  proposal  incorpo- 
rated in  the  President's  message,  in  order 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  of  Congress  the  concept  that  the 
Commission  should  be  representative  of 
the  entire  Government,  including  the 
legislative  arm. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
railroad  strike  problem  Monday,  the 
President  stated  that  the  automation 
issue,  which  is  particularly  acute  in  that 
case,  is  in  reality  a  much  broader  one 
which  affects  the  entire  economy  of  the 
Nation.  To  refiect  this,  he  proposed  to 
appoint  a  Presidential  commission  com- 
posed of  both  private  citizens  and  Gov- 
ernment officials.  The  commission 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  identifying  and  describing  worker  dis- 
placement likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
10  years,  and  the  social  and  economic 
effects  of  these  developments  on  our  en- 
tire social  structure;  and  of  making 
recommendations  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  all  levels  of  State  and  local 
government,  and  to  management  and 
labor  outlining  steps  to  be  taken  so  that 
individual  workers  are  not  harmed  while 
the  Nation  reaps  the  benefits,  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  of  increasing  automation. 
The  joint  resolution  which  we  propose  to 
introduce  would  Join  the  Congress  with 
the  President  in  creating  a  commission 
along  these  lines. 

Such  a  body,  drawing  upon  the  com- 
bined expertise  of  all  sectors  of  economy 
and  Government,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Senator  Mossk  and  has  long 
been  a  recommendation  of  mine.  The 
latest  in  a  series  of  bills  along  these  lines 
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is  S.  1302,  introduced  on  April  10  by  my- 
self and  Senator  Coopu,  to  create  a 
National  Productivity  Council,  which  In 
its  main  outlines  is  much  like  the  com- 
mission recommended  by  the  President. 
Similarly,  Senator  Morse  in  dealing  with 
U.S.  labor  problems  had  long  urged  that 
a  Presidential  commission  be  established 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  automation. 

The  resolution  of  the  automation  prob- 
lem will  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the 
many  other  deep  economic  problems 
plaguing  our  Nation,  including  our  wholly 
unacceptable  rate  of  endemic  imemploy- 
ment,  widespread  underutilization  and 
obsolescence  of  production  facilities,  and 
aggravated  labor-management  differ- 
ences. The  joint  resolution  emphasizes 
the  variety  of  means  which  must  be  ex- 
plored In  order  to  prevent  hardship  on 
the  individual  worker  due  to  the  impact 
of  automation.  These  include:  retrain- 
ing, relocation,  early  retirement,  prefer- 
ence in  rehiring  and  employment  serv- 
ices, and  interim  compensation  during 
imemployment  induced  by  automation. 

These  techniques  are  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  industry,  but  they  may  of 
necessity  also  become  the  responsibility 
of  Government.  They  must  be  shaped  by 
the  basic  fact  that  automation  is  sought 
by  industry  in  order  to  increase  produc- 
tivity and  profit  and  that,  when  effective, 
increases  national  productivity  and 
wealth. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal is  that  it  would  create  a  mecha- 
nism designed  to  meet  the  problem  of 
automation  as  it  will  affect  the  economy 
in  the  future,  not  merely  at  the  moment 
or  for  the  purposes  of  solving  one  crisis. 
In  terms  of  Federal  law  we  have  been 
caught  imprepared  in  the  railroad  crisis, 
both  as  to  how  to  keep  the  railroads 
moving  and  how  to  deal  with  automa- 
tion. We  must  not  be  caught  impre- 
pared again  on  an  issue  which  will  clearly 
be  increasingly  more  critical  in  every 
aspect  of  the  American  economy. 

We  must  have  an  overall  national 
policy  to  deal  with  it  in  the  various  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  guidelines  for  busi- 
ness and  Government  to  follow,  and  to 
implement  in  detail  through  business, 
government,  trade  associations,  and 
trade  unions.  Such  a  policy  would  be  a 
contribution  to  justice  for  the  worker 
and  to  the  country  and  would  increase 
our  Nation's  effectiveness. 

We  have  a  deadline  on  the  President's 
emergency  bill.  We  should  also  place  a 
time  limit  on  this  aspect  of  the  program 
and  get  to  it  promptly. 

There  have  been  many  difficulties  in 
the  railroad  situation  within  the  past  5 
or  10  years.  Great  adjustments  by  labor 
will  be  required — and  also,  in  my  opinion, 
s<Mne  support  by  the  Government — ^in 
order  to  prevent  automation  from  be- 
coming a  hardship  on  labor— which  cer- 
tainly no  one  wants.  Automation  will 
involve  problems  of  labor-management 
relations  similar  to  those  in  the  railroad 
situation,  as  well  as  problems  of  retrain- 
ing, relocation,  early  retirement,  and 
interim  compensation  during  periods  of 
unemployment  induced  by  automation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frwn  New  York  yield? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  tTom  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  New  York  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution,  which 
is  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the 
President's  recommendation  on  automa- 
tion. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
indicated,  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution 
has  been  sent  to  the  executive  branch, 
from  which  we  expect  to  receive  the 
advice  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Presiden- 
tial assistants  at  the  White  House. 
Therefore,  we  may  not  introduce  the 
joint  resolution  today.  However,  we 
believe  it  very  important  that  the  an- 
noimcement  with  respect  to  the  joint 
resolution  l>e  made  this  afternoon — for 
several  reasons,  one  of  which  is  to  give 
the  President  a  manifestation  of  assur- 
ance that  this  entire  problem  will  be 
approached  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  for, 
after  all,  it  is  a  national  problem;  and, 
second,  we  believe  it  important  that  the 
parties  to  the  railroad  dispute — ^both  the 
carriers  and  the  brotherhoods — take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  we  realize 
that  the  dispute  between  them  involves 
in  no  small  degree  the  problem  of  auto- 
mation, and  that  there  is  a  public  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  it. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  employers 
and  the  workers  should  assume  all  the 
costs  and  all  the  losses  incident  to  auto- 
mation, inasmuch  as  it  merely  represents 
technological  progress.  It  cannot  be 
stemmed  or  turned  back.  It  benefits 
every  citizen.  The  entire  economy  bene- 
fits from  automation. 

The  question  is,  to  what  degree  should 
all  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  pay  for 
the  costs  and  losses  incident  to  automa- 
tion? Who  knows?  But,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  think  it  can  properly  be  ques- 
tioned that  a  part  of  the  costs  should 
be  paid  by  the  American  public  as  a 
whole. 

Therefore,  the  joint  resolution  will 
propose  the  creation  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Automation  to  undertake 
a  detailed  study  of  all  facets  of  the  auto- 
mation program  and  to  report  period- 
ically to  Congress,  and  also  to  include 
recommendations  for  legislation. 

As  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  question  for  quite 
some  time.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  I  had  the  ques- 
tion called  particularly  to  my  attention 
this  year  when  witness  after  witness 
testified  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  auto- 
mation on  school  dropouts.  We  must 
face  the  problem  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  young  people  who  are  dropping 
out  of  school,  and  who  are  unemployed 
because  they  are  simply  not  trained  for 
any  of  the  skilled  jobs  for  which  they 
must  be  trained  these  days  in  order  to 
be  employed. 

On  April  30  I  sent  a  joint  letter  to 
Secretaries  Freeman,  Hodges,  Wirtz,  and 
Celebrezze,  suggesting  that  the  Secre- 
taries give  consideration  to  a  suggestion 
that  they  recommend  to  the  President  of 


the  United  States  the  appointment  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Automation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Identical  lettors  sent  to  Secretaries 
Freeman,  Hodges  and  Wlrtz) 

Apan.  30,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Amtbont  J.  CzLxaaaazB, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ur.  SBcanART:  At  the  opening  ses- 
sion on  AprU  39,  1963,  of  the  hearings  before 
my  Education  Subcommittee  on  S.  680,  the 
administration's  comprehensive  education 
bill,  I  annormced  that  I  was  writing  to  you 
and  to  your  Cabinet  eoUeagues,  Secretarlea 
Freeman,  Hodges,  and  Wlrtz.  voicing  my  con- 
cern over  the  problems  which  the  phe- 
nomenon of  automation  is  week  by  week 
creating  in  these  United  States. 

The  rapidity  with  which  automated  change 
is  affecting  adversely  both  our  blue  and  our 
white  collar  labor  forces  poses  serious  prob- 
lems which  should  be  met. 

These  problems  are  of  particular  concern 
to  those  of  us  currently  engaged  In  review- 
ing the  President's  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  quality  and  the  kind  of  training 
to  be  given  our  school-age  population. 
However,  in  my  Judgment,  they  are  prob- 
lems the  nat\ire  of  which  transcends  this 
one  area.  They  are  problems,  the  magnitude 
of  which  should  make  them  of  paramount 
concern  to  your  department  and  those  other 
Federal  Departments  of  Cabinet  level  I  have 
specified. 

I  am,  therefore,  suggesting  to  you  and  to 
each  of  your  colleagues  that  you  consider 
carefully,  and  I  hope  favorably,  recommend- 
ing to  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States 
that  he  establish  a  broad-gage  OouncU  on 
Automation  composed  of  such  members 
both  within  and  without  the  Government 
as  be  may  deem  desirable,  which  ahaU  be 
charged  with  the  responslbUity  of  reporting 
to  him  such  steps  as  should  be  taken  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  Identify 
and  describe  what  has  taken  place  In  the 
field  of  automation,  what  is  currently  oc- 
curring in  this  area,  and  what  la  likely  to 
occur  within  the  next  decade,  together  with 
specific  proposals  designed  to  meet  and 
ameliorate  these  adverse  effects  upon  the 
men  and  women  who  make  up  o\ii  working 
force. 

Since  this  problem  cuts  acroas  depart- 
mental lines,  it  seems  to  me  only  appropriate 
that  your  recommendations,  based  upon  the 
advice  of  your  technicians  and  staff  special- 
ists, should  be  a  joint  Cabinet  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President. 
Cordially. 

Watmb  If  oaaa. 
Chairman,  Education  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure — and  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
other  attitude  being  adopted — ^that  the 
administration  will  be  highly  pleased 
with  the  manifestation  this  afternoon  of 
congressional  support  of  the  concept  of 
a  National  Commission  on  Automation. 
I  am  always  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  any  of  the 
great  issues  that  involve  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
joint  resolution,  when  offered,  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
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PubUe  Wdftee  Therefore  the  Coaunit- 
tee  OB  Labor  « id  PidbUe  Wdfare  will  be 
able  lo  plagr  tti  proper  role  boih  In  rda- 
tkm  to  the  rafl  vad  dlqrate  and  the  gen- 
eral probtem  :  adng  the  country.  The 
faok  ttiat  the  lleaator  frooi  Orerm  has 
Jobaed  with  me  tai  the  efVort  is  moat  aus- 
picious becauM  of  the  Senator^  knowl- 
edge ot  the  fut  leet  of  labor  in  the  coun- 
try and  his  outstanding  presUgeful 
posittoo  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUe  Wetfarc 


SrAMDDiO  OOMMI'ri'EE 
ON  YEl  ERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DURKBl  N.  Mr.  President.  I  no- 
tice, on  cxamning  Mils  introduced  at 
this  sesston  ai  d  also  in  other  sessions, 
that  a  great  inany  bills  hare  been  in- 
troduced to  pn  )vide  for  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  VekSrans'  Affairs.  It  occurs 
to  me,  on  the  basis  of  representations 
that  haye  been  made  and  also  state- 
vaeatB  that  ha  «  beoi  made  by  me.  that 
perhaps  a  restlutton.  cospmisored  from 
both  sidea  of  he  aisle,  might  be  bene- 
llelaL  I  sata  It  a  resolution  for  that 
purpose,  modlnring  the  rule,  and  includ- 
ing with  it  cexjtaln  resolutions  and  arti- 
cles. Induding]  memorandums,  from  the 
American  LegJon  and  Veterans  of  For- 


eign  Wars, 


other   organizatkxis. 


which  I  ask  ui  lanimnns  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the 
I  idso  ask 

the  resolution 
cosponsorshlp 


RaooKs. 

unanimous   consent  that 

be  held  at  the  desk  for 

for  a  period  of  10  days. 

The     FRES  DINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 

in  tie  chair) .    The  reaolution 

win  be  receivi 


fened;  and. 
hitlati,  togeth< 
referred  to. 
and  the 
as  requested  b: 
The  resolut 
ferred  to  the 


and  appropriately  re- 
^thout  objection,  the  reso- 
with  the  other  matters 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcobb, 
will  lie  on  the  desk, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
(S.  Res.  176)  was  re- 
ittee  on  Rules  and 


Administratioi  I,  as  follows 


That 
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Reaolved, 
KnlM  of  the 
commlttoM)  Is 

(1)  atrlklng 

18  In  pangrapb 
(9)  strtkteg 

19  In  paragn^ 
(3)  Inswttng 

graph  (p)  tb« 

-(q)  Coounltti 
consist  of  nine 
tee  ahall  be  referred 
menagea,  petit  ons, 
matters  relattni 
"(1)  Veteraaj' 
"(a)  Penaioni 
States,  general 
"(8)  Life 
oa 


rule  ZZV  of  the  Standing 
(relating  to  standing 
amended  by — 

subparagraphs  10  through 
(h)  of  section  (1); 

subparagraphs  16  through 
(1)  section  (1):  and 
in  section   (1)   after  para- 
1  (blowing  new  paragraph: 

on  Veterans*  Affairs,  to 

Senators,  to  which  commlt- 

aU  proposed  legislation, 

memorials,   and   other 

to  the  following  subjects: 

generally, 
of  all  the  wan  of  the  United 
uod  special. 

Issued  bj  the  Oor- 
of  service  In  the  Armed 


Inanrance 


aeemnt 


Ckjmpeo  »tlon 


Vocatloial 


"(4) 

"(5) 
tlon  of  Teterani , 

"(6)  Veterani 
treatment  of 

"(7)  Soldiers 

Itfe." 

8k.  a.  BmcMct^  i 
Ing  Rules  Off  Um 
Ing  out  "and 
and  8P*ce 


Readjus  ment 


tfMreef   "CkniBlttee 


Affairs". 


of  Teterans. 
rehabilitation  and  educa- 


'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
▼fterans^ 

and  sailors',  dvU  rdlef . 

of  aerrlcemen  to  dvll 


4  of  rule  ZXV  of  the  Stand- 
Senate  Is  amended  ^  strUc- 
Commlttee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Inserting  In  lieu 
on    Aeronautical    and 
and  Committee  on  Veterans' 


SdcDces" 


8.  SeetUm  6(a)  oT  rule  XVZ  ot  the 
Standing  Boles  o<  the  Senate  (xeUtlng  to  the 
designation  of  ex  oOelo  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations).  Is  amended 
bj  adding  at  the  end  at  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  Item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — For  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Ssc.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Shan  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  Its 
appointment  and  organization  confer  with 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters 
theretofore  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 
nanoe  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Ue Welfare  during  the  Bghty-eighth  Con- 
gress which  are  within  the  |urladlctlon  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  matters  presented  by  Mr.  Dikksxn 
are  as  follows: 
Resolution  bt  Aomxbal  Benson  Post  No.  83 

or  TRK   Catbouc  Wab   Vetxxans  ow  the 

UMrrsD  Statsb  or  Amxsica 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  In- 
volved In  many  wars,  veterans  of  which  are 
living  who  took  part  in  the  Spanlsh-Amerl- 
caa  War,  World  War  I,  World  War  n.  and 
Korean  conflict:  and 

Whereas  many  of  our  brothers  are  now 
seeing  conflict  In  such  faraway  countries  as 
Cuba.  Laos.  Korea,  Indochina,  Vietnam,  and 
Nationalist  China;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  and  secure 
the  rights  and  prlvUeges  of  all  active  soldiers 
and  veterans;  and 

Whereas  all  the  major  veteran  organisa- 
tions suiq;>ort  congressional  consideration  of 
veterans'  legislation;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  601  has  been 
amended  since  it  was  created  In  1946,  in  that 
a  new  committee  was  created  lu  1968  called 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Sciences;  and 

Whereas  veteran  legislation  has  been  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  both  of  these  committees  are  al- 
ready heavily  overburdened  with  respon- 
sibility, and  because  of  their  heavy  respon- 
sibility many  pieces  of  deserving  veteran 
legislation  are  lost  for  lack  of  consideration 
by  these  flne  oommlttees;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  millions  of 
veterans,  and  the  people  of  this  great  coxm- 
try  have  shown  on  many  occasions  their  great 
Interest  in  their  welfare:  Be  It 

Keaolved,  That  Public  Law  601  be  fxirther 
amended  in  this  Congress  to  create  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  in  the 
Senate  and  eliminate  the  division  of  Juris- 
diction presently  existing  over  all  veteran 
affairs  in  this  august  body. 

MlCHAXL   J.   HOWLBTT, 

Commander. 

FKANCB   X.   POTNTON, 

(From    VFW    magasine,    November     1962] 

Wht  a  OrAitMira  CoManrRB  or  trx  Senatm 

roa  VsTOUMs  ArrAjBs? 


(By  Senator  BvaasiT  McKntLST  DnucsxN) 
There  Is  need  for  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  deal  solely  with  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Veterans  problems  and  their  solutions 
must  be  handled  with  greater  speed  and  ef- 
ficiency. I  advocate  creation  of  s\ieh  a  veter- 
ans committee. 

In  1946  I  served  on  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
which  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  reor- 
ganizing the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment, taieludlng  the  streamlining  of  com- 
mittees. The  Joint  committee  oonslsted  of 
sis   Senators   and   six   Representatives.      It 


labored  for  a  years  and  the  ftult  of  this  labor 
was  the  Legldattve  Beorfaalaatlcn  Act  oC 
1946.  -under  whlelt  standing  oommlttees  ot 
the  HboM  were  wdueed  from  48  to  19  aiMi 
in  the  Senate  tram  tt  to  18.  It  was  a  con- 
siderable task  but  at  long  last  the  reorga- 
nlcation  plan  was  accomplished. '  the  new 
duties  and  Jurisdictions  were  allotted,  and 
the  committee  organization  and  stalDng 
perfected. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  committee  eoon 
realized  that  government  Is  a  dynamic  and 
not  a  static  thing.  Many  factors  lead  to  this 
conclusion.  Our  peculation  is  rising  by 
leapa  and  bounds,  new  fimctions  for  govern- 
ment are  authorized  by  the  Congress,  new 
fields  of  activity  are  invaded,  new  dlscov- 
eriee— like  that  of  nudear  power — c<»nmand 
new  activities  by  government  and  new  agen- 
das are  created  to  deal  with  such  functions. 
The  res\ilt  is  a  substantial  addiUon  to  the 
workload  of  all  oommlttees. 

Matters  relating  to  veterans  In  this  set- 
up are  presently  divided  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Committee  on' Finance.  In  a  general  way, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  Jurisdiction  over  thoee  matters  relating 
to  veterans  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
deals  with  veterans  measxires  genwally,  in- 
cluding pensions  for  all  wars,  life  Insurance 
Issued  by  the  Government  for  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  compensation  of  veterans,  and 
all  matters  In  the  economic  categories. 

Now  let  me  point  out  that  in  the  Ist  ses- 
sion of  the  present  87th  Congrees  there  was. 
Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  322  bills  and 
resolutions  Introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  99  bills  and 
resolutions  in  the  ad  session  up  to  July  13, 
1962.  This  makes  a  total  of  431  veterans 
measures.  I  am  quite  certain  that  addi- 
tional measures  have  been  introduced  since 
that  time. 

These  jwoposals  deal  with  a  vast  variety 
of  matters  affecting  veterans,  such  as  awards, 
disability  benefits,  biirlal  allowances,  hos- 
pitalization, housing  loans,  soldiers'  homes 
compensation,  unemployment,  war  orphans, 
and  a  great  many  others. 

Consider  the  Impact  of  these  measxires  on 
a  completely  overburdened  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  has  been  under  exceedingly  heavy 
pressure  In  the  preparation  of  such  other  Im- 
portant matters  as  tax  revision,  trade  ex- 
pansion, social  secxirity,  medicare,  and  many 
other  matters  over  which  this  committee 
has  Jurisdiction.  These  propoeals  have  kept 
the  Finance  Cocnmlttee  in  almost  contlnu- 
ov»  sessioii  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
taking  an  Incredible  amount  of  testimony 
and  preparation  and  submitting  measures 
to  the  Senate  tor  consideration.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  it  left  far  too  little  time  for 
veterans'  matters,  certainly  not  the  amount 
of  time  that  veterans'  affairs  properly  re- 
quire. Moreover,  when  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee staff  is  engaged  in  work  on  general 
legislation  like  trade  expansion  and  tax  re- 
vision, it  allows  little  time  for  proper  and 
adequate  staff  work  in  connection  with 
those  measures  in  which  veterans  are  most 
Interested.  . 

ICuch  the  same  case  can  be  made  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  deals  with  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  the  education  of  veterans  as  weU  as  hos- 
pitals, medical  care,  treatment,  etc.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  Labcn:  Committee  has  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction  <^  the  OI  bill  of  rights,  all 
health,  education,  and  welfare  matters  such 
as  education,  NatUmal  Institutes  of  Health, 
HlU-Bortoa  hospital  legislation.  Federal 
Council  of  Arts,  Including  Federal  grants,  if 
any,  and  the  raUitwd  retirement  and  labor 
matters  Including  labor  legislation,  labor- 
management  relations,  pension  and  welfare 
dtscloeure  matters,  manpower  retraining, 
longshoreman  compensation  and  District  of 
Colimibla  workman's  compensation. 
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The  sheer  volvune  of  w<»-k  occasioned  by 
problems  relating  to  veterans  dictates  that 
a  new  standing  ctHnmlttee,  adequately 
staffed,  should  be  added  to  the  roeter  of  Sen- 
ate standing  committees  If  our  responsibility 
to  the  veterans  is  to  be  fully  and  adequately 
discharged. 

It  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who  has 
watched  the  growth  and  added  responsibili- 
ties of  Government  that  the  volume  of  leg- 
islation dealing  with  veterans  is  not  reced- 
ing. Certainly  the  Congress  has  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  do  full  and  adequate  Jus- 
tice to  those  who  in  peacetime  and  in  war 
have  as8\mied  their  responsibilities  for  the 
defense  and  security  of  our  country. 

I  believe  the  record  fully  supports  the 
need  for  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Statement  bt  Edwaro  P.  McGinnis,  Na- 
tional Lxaisi.ATioN  Commission  or  the 
Amzbican  Legion  With  Reference  to  Cre- 
ation or  A  Veterans'  Committee  in  the 
U.S.  Senate 

I  conclude  my  discussion  of  this  subject, 
the  last  paragraph  of  this  paper,  with  a  one. 
two,  three,  recommendation  by  a  well-known 
and  very  knowledgeable  former  Congress- 
man: 

1.  Know  your  Congressman. 

2.  Know  your  subject. 

3.  Know  the  procedure  to  follow. 

My  special  subject  today  Is  No.  2,  "Know 
Your  Subject."  Anyone  talking  to,  or  writ- 
ing to,  a  House  Member,  or  a  Senator,  should 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Of  the  sackful  of  mall  hauled  into  a  Con- 
gressman's office  every  morning,  only  about 
1  letter  In  25  will  be  from  a  constituent  who 
really  knows  his  subject.  The  Congressman 
has,  at  best,  only  3  or  4  staff  members  to 
answer  about  300  letters  a  day.  They  cant 
tarry  trying  to  explain  in  detaU  what  the 
facts  are  because  tomorrow  will  bring  in 
another  300  letters.  So,  the  misinformed 
letterwrlter  receives  a  vague  but  pleasant 
stock  reply  that  pleases  no  one,  including 
the  Congressman. 

So,  here's  the  background  of  cnir  drive  to 
get  a  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  es- 
tablished: For  something  like  38  years,  and 
18  Congresses;  from  about  1922  to  date,  the 
veterans  of  this  country  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
establish,  as  one  of  Its  standing  committees, 
in  both  Houses,  a  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Con- 
gresbman  Royall  C.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota, a  dedicated  Legionnaire.  General  John 
Thomas  Taylor.  Watson  Miller,  and  Tom 
Miller.  In  February  1924.  a  World  War  Veter- 
ans* Committee  was  created  In  the  House 
with  Johnson  as  chairman.  This  came  about 
primarily  as  the  result  of  action  taken  in  the 
San  Francisco  National  Legion  Convention 
In  1923  calling  for  the  establishment  in  each 
House  of  Congress  of  a  veterans'  committee 
so  as  to  simplify  legislative  procedures. 

However,  little  progress  was  made  In  the 
Senate  until  1945,  when  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress  was 
created  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 18.  Introduced  by  Senator  (then  Rep- 
resentative) MONRONET.  of  Oldahoma.  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  79th  Congress.  The 
Joint  committee,  chairmaned  by  Senator 
La  FoUette.  of  Wisconsin,  was  charged,  among 
other  things,  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  orga- 
nization of  Congress  and  recommending 
improvements  in  Its  organization  and  opera- 
tion with  a  view  toward  strengthening  it, 
simplifying  its  operation,  improving  Its  re- 
lationships with  other  branches  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  enabling  it  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Joint  committee  was  faced  with  a  tre- 
mendous task.  This  was  to  l>e  the  first 
comprehensive    study    of    legislative    pro- 


cedure since  1921.  The  committee  devoted 
more  than  a  year  of  study,  hearings,  and  de- 
liberations In  an  effort  to  fulfill  the  charge 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  during  that  year  held  89 
public  hearings  and  four  executive  sessions 
between  March  18  and  June  29,  1945.  The 
testimony  of  102  witnesses  was  taken,  46  of 
whom  were  Members  of  Congress.  In  ad- 
dition, 37  Members  and  many  private  citi- 
zens submitted  written  statements.  The 
American  Legion  was  among  thoee  who 
strongly  supported  this  proposal.  The  Joint 
committee  submitted  Its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  4,  1946. 

On  BCay  13,  1946,  Senator  La  FoUette  intro- 
duced S.  2177,  which  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  May  31,  1946.  After  exhaustive  de- 
bate, it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  JtmrlO, 
and  by  the  House  on  July  25.  It  was  signed 
by  the  President  Aug\ist  2,  1946,  becoming 
Public  Law  601. 

This  law  streamlined  and  modernized  the 
complicated  and  antiquated  procedures  of 
the  Congress,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
standing  committees  from  33  to  15  In  the 
Senate,  and  from  48  to  19  in  the  House. 
(Recently  another  committee  has  been  added 
In  each  House.)  Public  Law  601  provided 
for  a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  In  the 
House,  but  directed  that  Jurisdiction  over 
veterans'  benefits  and  service  In  the  Senate 
be  divided  between  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
both  of  these  Committees  were  already  heavily 
burdened  with  the  responslblUty  of  consid- 
ering many  other  subject  matters.  To  be 
exact,  the  Finance  Committee  has  13  sub- 
ject matters,  only  4  of  which  pertain  to 
veterans  and  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  has  19  separate  subjects,  only 
4  of  which  pertain  directly  to  veterans' 
affairs. 

Now  what  happened? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Senator  La 
FoUette  Introduced  S.  2177  on  May  13,  1946, 
It  contained  a  provision  amending  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
made  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  16th 
committee,  which  was  to  be  called  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  having  identical 
Jurisdiction  with  that  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  In  the  House. 

During  the  Intense  debate  which  followed 
the  Introduction  of  S.  2177.  Senator  La 
FoUette,  In  response  to  objections  on  the 
floor,  that  the  two-committee  assignment 
rule  (each  Senator  at  that  time  was  limited 
to  service  on  two  major  committees)  wotUd 
deprive  the  new  committee  of  the  long  ex- 
perience with  veterans'  affairs  possessed  by 
members  of  the  Finance  Cranmlttee  which 
had  Jurisdiction  of  such  affairs  since  World 
War  I.  struck  the  provision  for  a  veterans' 
committee  from  the  bill.  More  likely  than 
not  thU  was  a  compromise  measure  designed 
to  placate  some  of  the  more  severe  critics 
of  the  bUl;  at  the  time,  however,  Senator  La 
FoUette  observed  that  a  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  would  have  to  be  set  up  "In  the 
near  future  In  order  to  relieve  the  Finance 
Committee  of  a  tremendous  burden." 

Efforts  directed  toward  the  creation  of  a 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  did 
not  cease  with  the  end  of  the  79th  Congress. 
One  of  the  responslbUltles  of  the  then  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments of  the  Senate  and  House  was  to 
"evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  re- 
organize the  legislative  and  executive  branch- 
es of  the  Government."  In  the  exercise  of 
this  responsibility,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Departments 
held  hearings  during  June  of  1951  on  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  It 
had  been  5  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  Con- 
gress had  had  4  jrears'  experience  with  the 
workings  of  the  law;   it  was  therefore  con- 


sidered timely  to  vmdertake  a  fresh  review 
of  the  operation  of  the  so-called  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Act  in  terms  of  Its  own  objectives. 
It  was  felt  that  consideration  should  be 
given  in  the  light  of  this  experience,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  act  needed  amendment 
and  strengthening. 

The  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the 
Executive  Departments,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  John  L.  McCucixan,  held 
hearings  June  6  to  27.  1951,  14  In  all. 

One  of  the  principal  recommendations 
which  culminated  as  the  result  of  these 
hearings  In  1951,  was  to  "create  a  standing 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs." 
This  recommendation  was  embodied  In  Sen- 
ate Etesolutlon  148,  Introduced  by  former 
Senator  Homer  E.  Ferguson  on  May  29,  1951, 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  35  other  Senators, 
caUlng  for  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
rules  to  create  a  standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  When  Senator  Ferguson 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures In  the  Executive  Departments,  in  the 
Senate  on  June  6,  1951,  he  referred  to  Reso- 
lution 148,  which  had  the  strong  support 
and  backing  of  all  the  major  veteran  orga- 
nizations, and  then  gave  the  following  testi- 
mony, which  Is  quoted  In  part: 

"When  I  Introduced  the  present  resolution 
last  week.  I  sought  to  stress  the  broad  scope 
of  veterans'  affairs  as  we  have  already  as- 
sumed responslblUty  for  them,  the  accumu- 
lation rather  than  any  decrease  In  their 
scope  as  a  result  of  present  military  activi- 
ties and  national  seciu-lty  plans,  and  the 
need  for  specialized  congressional  attention 
to  these  matters  both  In  the  Interest  of  the 
veteran  and  the  public  at  large. 

"Rather  than  detail  the  arguments  for  this 
proposal.  I  would  like  to  bring  Into  the  open 
what  Is  probably  the  principal  objection  held 
by  some  Members  of  the  Senate.  They  con- 
tend that  such  a  standing  committee  as  we 
propose  would  perhaps  become  a  captive 
committee,  readily  subject  to  pressures  from 
highly  organized  special  Interests  of  veterans' 
groups. 

"Granting  the  sincerity  and  good  purposes 
of  these  objectors,  and  I  know  their  purposes 
are  weU  Intended,  I  feel  first  that  that 
attitude  is  an  unwarranted  refiectlon  upon 
the  organized  veterans  groups  as  I  have  ob- 
served them.  Of  cotirse,  they  hold  special 
Interests.  But  what  organized  group  does 
not  and  Is  there  anything  necessarily  wrong 
or  sinister  In  special  Interests?  I  think  not. 
I  believe  the  veterans  want  and  deserve  a 
specialized  and  expert  group  In  Congress  to 
whom  they  may  take  their  problems  for  fair 
appraisal.  I  believe  they  wlU  return  good 
faith  for  good  faith.  I  feel  the  pubUc  inter- 
est as  well  as  the  extensive  interest  of  vet- 
erans will  be  best  served,  in  the  long  run,  by 
such  an  arrangement. 

"Furthermore.  I  see  in  the  nature  of  the 
objection  an  unwarranted  refiectlon  upon  the 
Members  who  would  serve  on  such  a  com- 
mittee. It  is  argued  that  Members  are 
shielded  from  exposiu-e  to  veterans'  Interests 
by  burying  veterans'  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  two  other  committees  with 
other  major  Interests.  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  needs  the  protection 
of  such  subterfuge." 

Despite  the  time,  effort,  and  money  ex- 
pended by  the  committee  and  the  personal 
pleas  of  Senator  Ferguson  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator James  E.  Murray,  only  one  major  rec- 
ommendation came  out  of  the  committee, 
and  was  enacted  into  law,  and  that  was 
changing  the  title  of  the  committee  from 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Execu- 
tive Department  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  campaign  was  not  abandoned.  Led 
by  such  champions  as  Senators  Morse. 
Dworshak,  and  Ferguson,  renewed  efforts 
were  made  In  1953  and  1956.  At  least  8  or 
10  Senate  resolutions  were  introduced  be- 
tween 1953  and  I960,  by  the  three  Senators 
Just    mentioned    and    by    Senators    Potter. 
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the  Senate  should  not  hold  to  a  rigid  rule 
about  creation  of  commltteea  but  be  guided 
by  what  is  most  advantagaoua  in  the  con- 
duct of  Senate  bualnees.  Last  year  it  created 
a  new  conunlttee  without  any  hestltation 
becauae  it  saw  the  wisdom  in  so  doing.  V/e 
BUggeet  that  the  wise  course  again  is  for 
it  to  create  this  much  needed  committee  «n 
veterans'  affatia. 

"Aa  the  Senate  is  now  constituted,  with 
a  very  large  number  of  subcommittees.  Sena- 
tors are  wooing  tmder  virtually  the  same 
handicapa  aa  tltey  ware  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Legialatlva  Reorganisation  Act. 
The  creation  of  another  standing  committee 
will  not  place  any  undue  burden  on  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  with  all  veterans'  legis- 
lative problema  centered  in  one  committee 
devoted  solely  to  that  subject  matter,  Sena- 
tors in  their  dally  handling  of  aU  types  of 
veterans'  problems  would  be  greatly  aided. 

"Totir  subcommittee  c&nnot  accept  the 
argxune^t  that  the  Finance  Committee 
charged  with  revenue  prolems  Bbould,  there- 
fore, have  Jurisdiction  over  the  authoriza- 
tion of  veterans'  benefits.  On  the  basis  of 
this  reasoning,  the  Senate  could  be  reduced 
slmoet  to  one  committee.  There  Is  no  more 
logic  behind  this  reasoning  than  there  would 
be  to  a  proposal  to  give  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee Juriadletion  over  all  fund  authori- 
sation affecting  the  Armed  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Poet  Oflice 
Department. 

"Finally,  your  subcommittee  urges  the 
creation  of  a  standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
eraiu'  Affairs  liecause  with  over  33  million 
veterans  in  the  Nation  and  the  vast  expendi- 
turea  involved  in  preeent  veterans'  benefit 
programs,  the  subject  matter  is  of  great 
nati4>nwl  impcxtance  and  warrante  the  special 
attention  of  a  atanding  committee  adequately 
equipped  with  full-time  staff  speclallsta  and 
experta. 

"For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  your  sub- 
committee respectfully  recommends  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  re- 
port to  the  Senate  favorably  the  committee 
resolution  set  forth  above. 

"Tour  subcommittee  included  in  the  pro- 
poeed  committee  resolution  a  provision  (sec. 
S)  authorizing  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sit  as  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
when  the  annual  appropriations  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion la  being  considered  by  the  latter  commit- 
tee. This  is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  now 
in  force  concerning  committees  with  Juris- 
diction similar  in  kind  to  that  pn^raeed  for 
the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs." 

I  believe  it  is  obvious  to  any  observer  of 
the  actions  and  procedures  of  the  Senate  that 
our  first  Job  is  to  work  for  consideration  and 
•n  early  hearing  by  the  Rules  Conunlttee  of 
the  several  reeolutions  already  introduced 
by  a  number  of  Senators. 

This  shoxild  be  the  first  order  of  business 
for  our  legislative  commission,  our  national 
commander,  all  of  our  department  officers, 
and  legislative  eoounlttees  of  the  56  depart- 
ments. 

First  things  first.  Tlie  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Conunlttee  should  be  pressed  for  early  action. 
This  must  be  the  first  order  of  business  for 
us,  because  our  entire  legislative  program, 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  disabled,  national 
defense,  all  of  ovir  long  list  of  must  legisla- 
tion, may  wind  up  where  so  many  other  bills 
finished  during  the  past  years — dead — for 
lack  of  action  by  the  Finance  Committee  or 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Tlie  Veterana*  Committee  of  the  House 
doea  not  always  act  favorably  on  Legion  pro- 
-poeals.  In  fact,  sometimes  it  acta  unfavor- 
ably. But,  that  House  Vetarans'  Affairs 
Committee  rarely  allows  legislation  to  die 
without  aetkm;  ite  membership  Is  eomposed 
of  men  and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  give 


consideration  to  the  problema  of  thoee  who 
have  served  their  country  in  Ite  Armed  Forces. 

In  closing  my  part  of  this  dtseaaaioii,  may 
I  sum  up  by  suggesting  a  few  practical,  hard, 
stepe  that  can  be  taken.  I  shall  quote  one 
of  the  best  authorltlee  that  can  be  found — 
a  man  who  served  in  the  Congress  tot  many 
years: 

1.  B^now  your  Congreesman. 

S.  Know  your  subject. 

8.  Know  the  prooediue  to  follow. 

ArPKKDIX 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  the 
American  Legion,  and  other  veterans'  organi- 
zations find  it  extremely  difficult  to  appear 
before  and  preeent  argumente  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  for  the  simple  reason 
that  that  committee  does  not  have  time  to 
hold  such  hearings.  Veterans'  legislation 
coming  over  from  the  House  Is  shunted  aside 
in  the  hope  that  they  can  get  around  to  it  at 
a  later  date.  But  that  later  date  has  a  way  of 
never  coming  around. 

One  of  the  soundest  reasons  for  requesting 
help  for  the  creation  of  a  Senate  Veterans' 
Committee  is  that  this  would  mean  a  full- 
tinxe  informed  staff  to  handle  veterans'  prob- 
lems in  the  Senate.  The  preeence  of  a  capa- 
ble Informed  staff  woulc'.  provide  Members  of 
the  Senate  with  a  place  to  go  when  they  re- 
ceive requests  for  Information  and  assistance 
from  their  constltuente  regarding  veterana' 
problema. 

Under  preeent  conditions,  most  veterans' 
legislation  Is  originated  In  the  House  because 
the  Senate  commltteea  simply  do  not  have 
the  time  and  the  staff  to  study  and  develop 
veterans'  legialation. 

AlfALOCT 

Latest  statistics  (1050)  Indicate  there  are 
3,710,503  farmers  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  authority  states  there  are  presently 
something  over  33  million  veterans  of  o\ir  last 
three  wars  still  living. 

Veterana'  benefite  appropriationa  In  the 
last  Congress  total  approximately  85,500  mil- 
lion. Appropriations  for  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment total  approximately  $6,700  million. 
This  in  Itself  seems  to  provide  an  excellent 
reason  why  there  shoxild  be  a  veterans'  com- 
mittee in  the  UjB.  Senate  as  well  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Agricxilture. 

Tbx  AxcaiCAN  Lbciok, 
Wtuhlngton,  D.C.,  June  28,  1963. 
Hon.  Evxacrr  McKnn.xT  DnuuxN, 
UJS.  SeTiate.  The  Capitol, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DsAa  Senatob  Dixksxn:  Knowing  your 
interest  in  the  desire  of  the  veterans  of  this 
coimtry  to  have  established  In  the  UB.  Sen- 
ate a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
your  interest  in  general  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  veterans.  I  feel  that  you  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  there  was  held 
today  a  meeting  to  dlscxiss  establishment  of 
such  a  conunlttee  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statea. 

Attending  this  meeting  were  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  national  commanders 
of  six  of  the  leading  veterans'  organizations 
of  the  United  States.  They  were:  Mr.  Oarry 
J.  Bowman,  AMVETS;  Mr.  JanMs  W.  Hafey. 
Catholic  War  Veterans;  Mr.  William  J.  Fla- 
herty, Disabled  American  Veterans;  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Stover  and  Mr.  John  D.  Fagan, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  Mr.  Michael 
Dwyer,  Veterans  of  World  War  I;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  McOlnnls  and  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Olson, 
the  American  Legion;  and  Mr.  Leroy  P.  Chit- 
tenden, the  National  Tribuna. 

Thla  group  reviewed  the  hiatory  of  efforto 
to  eatobliah  a  veterans'  committee  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  which  began  In  1994,  at  which 
time  a  World  War  I  Veterans'  Committee 
was  created  in  the  Houae  of  Representatives. 
Little  progress  waa  made  to  establlah  such 
a  committee  in  the  Senate  mitil  1946  at 
which  time  the  La  FoUettc-Monroney  blU  waa 
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introduced,  8.  3177,  and  after  exhaustive  de- 
bate passed  the  Senate  and  became  Public 
Law  601.  That  original  bill  jnovlded  for 
amendment  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Senate  and 
made  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  having  Idmtlcal  Ju- 
risdiction with  that  of  the  Veterans'  Affaire 
Committee  of  the  House.  Diurlng  the  debate 
on  the  fioor  that  provision  was  strtick  from 
the  bill,  and  at  the  time  Senator  La  FoUette 
observed  that  a  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
would  have  to  be  set  up  "in  the  near  future 
in  order  to  relieve  the  Finance  Committee 
of  a  tremendous  burden." 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  hearings  have 
been  held  and  a  rather  extensive  record  exlste 
Indicating  the  efforte  made  by  many  Sena- 
tors to  accomplish  this  pxupose.  Attached 
you  will  find  a  chronological  history  of  these 
legislative  activities. 

Under  the  present  circxmistances,  the 
American  Legion,  and  other  veterans'  or- 
ganizations find  it  extremely  dUScxUt  to  ap- 
pear before  and  present  argumente  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  for  the  simple 
reason  that  that  conunlttee  doea  not  have 
time  to  hold  such  hearings.  Veterans'  legis- 
lation coming  over  from  the  House  is  fre- 
quently set  aside  in  the  hope  that  they  can 
get  around  to  it  at  a  later  date.  But  that 
later  date,  in  many  instances,  has  a  way  of 
never  coming  around. 

One  of  the  soundest  reasons  for  request- 
ing help  for  the  creation  of  a  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  is  that  this  would 
mean  a  full-time  informed  staff  to  handle 
veterans'  problems  in  the  Senate.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  capable  informed  staff  would  pro- 
vide Members  of  the  Sexuite  with  a  place  to 
go  when  they  receive  requesto  for  infomui- 
-tlon  and  assistance  from  their  constltuente 
regarding  veterans'  problems. 

Under  present  conditions,  most  veterans' 
legislation  is  originated  in  the  House,  because 
the  Senate  committees  simply  do  not  have 
the  time  and  the  staff  to  study  and  develop 
veterana'  legislation. 

Recent  statistics  (1069)  indicate  there  are 
3,710,603  farmers  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  authority  states  there  are  something 
over  33  million  veterans  of  our  last  three 
wars  still  Uvlng.  Veterans*  benefite  appro- 
prtatlona  in  tl^e  last  Congrees  total  approxi- 
mately $6,600  million.  Appropriationa  for 
the  Agriculture  Depcutment  total  approxi- 
mately $6,700  million.  This  In  Itself  scans 
to  provide  an  excellent  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  VS.  Senate,  as  well  as  a  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Out  of  this  meeting  held  today  came  a 
determination  to  have  all  veterana'  organlaa- 
tiona  highlight  thla  matter  at  their  national 
conventions  to  be  held  later  this  simuner. 
One  thing  Is  certain,  all  veterana'  organisa- 
tions (which  means  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  33  million  veterans)  are  united  in 
this  effort  to  try  to  convince  the  Members 
of  the  UJS.  Senate  that  there  shovild  be  a 
separate  Senate  oommlttee  to  consider  the 
many  veterans'  problems  that  come  before 
the  Senate. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  to  you  that  we  are 
deeply  grateful  for  your  support  in  this  proj- 
ect, and  we  earnestly  solicit  your  continued 
good  efforte  toward  this  goal. 
Respectfully  ^oxirs. 

Xdwasd  F.  Ifcaimns. 
National  Legislative  Commiasion. 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
PROSECUTION  OP  PROJECTS  IN 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  PLANS— 
AMENTOCENTB 

liCr.  MUNDT  (for  hinuelf  and  liir. 
IdjatsrxELD)  submitted  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bin  (H.R  6016)  authorising  addl- 
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tional  appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  in  certain  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


INCORPORATION  OF  CATHOLIC  WAR 
VETERANS— ADDITIONAL  TIME 
FOR  BILL  TO  LIE  ON  DESK  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  18, 1  introduced  the  bill  (S.  1914)  to 
incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
asked  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
through  July  23.  I  now  modify  that  re- 
quest, and  ask  to  have  the  bill  kept  at 
the  desk  for  cosponsors  through  July  25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  aimoimce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  VirglnU: 
Statement  made  by  him  on  July  18,  1968, 
relating  to  the  President's  balance-of-pay- 
mente  message. 


RESPONSmiUTIES  OF  SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
William  S.  White,  who  for  many  years 
has  studied  and  written  about  the  Sen- 
ate, has  a  shrewd  and  kindly  profile  of 
our  esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Wassxh 
O.  Macnuson,  of  Washington,  in  his  syn- 
dicated  coliunn  which  appeared  on  Fri- 
day. July  19.  in  the  Washington  Star 
and  other  newspapers. 

"The  Hayload  Falls  on  'Maqgis'"  Is 
the  perceptive  heading  chosen  for  this 
column,  in  which  the  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning newsman  reports  on  Senator  Mag- 
vusoN's  req;>onsibilities  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  considering  the  most 
emotion-packed  bill  before  the  Congress 
in  many  years  and  also  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee. 

That  Senator  Maghuson  affably  ac- 
cepts these  responsibilities — which  in 
some  sections  of  our  coimtry  may  appear 
Incongruous — and  will  pursue  both  ob- 
jectives with  equal  energy,  is  strongly 
implied  by  Mr.  White  when  he  states: 

Thla  oolunmlat,  who  la  not  innocent  of 
skepticism  tfoward  the  motives  of  politicians. 


haa  no  doobt  that  Senatw  Utmnnom,  of 
Waahlngton,  la  truly  for  tha  dvU  rtghte 
package,  public  aeoommodattODa  and  all. 
SquaUy,  there  Is  no  question  that  Senator 
Magnitsom  is  no  less  devoted  to  his  mission 
of  hoping  return  his  hard-preased  Western 
Democratic  coUaaguea. 

Mr.  White  might  have  made  the  same 
observation  about  Senator  MAomrsoir's 
dedication  to  electing  Democrats  to  the 
Senate  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Nor  has  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington, 
ever  shirked  his  legislative  duties,  how- 
ever arduous,  as  we  who  have  followed 
his  service  on  Capitol  Hill  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  will  agree. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Ckuxunerce. 
over  which  he  presides  as  chairman,  does 
not  always  have  to  resolve  such  dramatic 
issues  as  nondiscrimination  In  public 
accommodations;  but  it  is  always  busy 
with  such  Important  and  complex  prob- 
lems as  communications,  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  fisheries,  and  trans- 
portation. 

Bir-  White  in  his  column  speaks  of 
Senator  MAcmrsoN's  "solid,  uncomplain- 
ing. Scandinavian-American  shoulders." 
on  which  the  burdens  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation and  the  election  of  Democratic 
Senators  have  been  placed. 

To  these  and  to  the  normal  pressing 
woriEload  of  the  Committee  <m  Com- 
merce has  now  been  added  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  designed  to  prevent  a 
railroad  transportation  crisis  of  such 
magnitude  as  this  coun^  has  not  before 
experimced. 

It  is  not  my  place  to  predict  at  this 
Ume  what  action  the  committee  wlU 
take  on  the  proposed  legislation— action 
which  may  depend  on  the  attitude  of 
railroad  management  and  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  while  the  bill  is  before  the 
committee. 

But  I  do  know  that  Chairman  Mag- 
mrsoif ,  as  will  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  will  without  protest  or  com- 
plaint, welcome  this  new  burden,  this 
new  responsibility,  and  that  they  wUl 
discharge  their  responsibility  with  honor 
and  integrity.  Another  load  of  hay  has 
fallen  on  Maggik's  shoulder. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newmaper  article  "The  Hayload  Falls  on 
•MAGoni,'"  written  by  Mr.  William  S. 
White  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Star,  be  printed  in  the  Rcoou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Tbs  Hati,oao   Falls  oir   "MAOGnE** 
(By   William    8.   White) 
As  they  say  around  the  Senate  these  daya. 
the  whole  load  of  hay  in  this  senslon  of  Con- 
gress has  fallen  on  "MAaaB." 

"Maqcix"  is  the  Capitol'a  affectionate  nick- 
name for  Senator  Wabbbn  O.  MaoiRraoir, 
Democrat,  of  Washington.  The  load  of  hay 
that  now  burdens  his  solid,  uncomplaining. 
Scandinavian-American  shoulders  repreeente 
twin  responslbilitiee  which  are  at  war  with 
each  other.  The  discharge  of  one  is  anything 
but  helpful  to  the  dlscluuge  of  the  other. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  his  Job  is  to  for- 
ward the  most  controversial  part  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  omnibus  dvll  righte 
package.  This  la  the  propoaal  to  foroa  Inte- 
gration of  private  buataaas  by  Vbdaral  Uw 
under  pain  of  Federal  pimlahmant. 
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If  allowed  to  proceed 
violent  Intimidation   from 
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RULES  DISPUTE 

Mr.  President,  bearing 
of  a  raih-oad  strike,  we 
of  the  sense  of  respon- 
labor  and  of  Amer- 


A  number  of  ub  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  matter  have  been  con- 
cerned about  whether  Congress  can  act 
in  time  to  head  off  a  strike.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  deadline  is  next  Monday  mid- 
night. Congress  cannot  act  in  time,  even 
with  the  best  of  good  will  and  the  best 
desire  to  move  forward. 

The  President  is  in  no  position  to  ask 
the  railroad  managements  to  defer  fur- 
ther the  application  of  the  work  rules. 
but  Congress  is.  So  I  believe  very  much 
that  the  railroads  should  respond  to  the 
request  made  of  them  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors]  and, 
as  I  understand,  a  similar  request  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
other  body.  Nonetheless,  we  must  deal 
with  realities.  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
sometime  today  the  leadership  will  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution — by  the  leader- 
ship. I  mean  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  majority  leader,  and  the 
minority  leader — requesting  the  rail- 
roads— and  I  shall  read  the  wording  of 
the  joint  resolution  which  I  have 
drafted: 

To  defer  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
work  riiles  from  July  29,  1963,  to  August  30. 
1963.  in  order  to  afford  to  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  act  upon  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations and  to  provide  by  law  a  means 
to  settle  definitively  the  work  rules  dispute 
and  avert  the  crisis  which  a  railroad  strike 
would  involve  for  the  Nation. 

We  now  have  endorsement  of  that 
position  by  Mr.  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

If  this  is  not  done  in  the  ways  I  have 
described,  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
leadership,  I  shall  hope  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  in  introducing  such  a  joint  reso- 
lution before  the  end  of  the  day.  I  hope 
veiT  much  it  will  not  be  necessary;  or. 
if  it  is  necessary,  I  hope  they  will  do  it; 
but  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary, 
by  virtue  of  agreement  by  the  railroad 
managements. 

I  repeat  that  I  hope,  first  of  all.  that 
the  railroads  will  agree;  and.  second, 
that  if  they  do  not  agree,  that  the  leader- 
ship will  take  the  suggested  action.  But 
I  suggest  that  certainly  Congress  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
feelings  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  call  his  attention  to  a 
fact  he  already  knows — namely,  that 
both  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DnucsEN], 
and  I  have  received  letters  from  Mr. 
George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
also  with  my  Democratic  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  as  the  minority  leader  has 
done  with  his  Republican  counterparts 
in  the  other  body;  and  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  Introduce  a  joint  resolution 
at  this  time. 

We  would  like  to  see  how  things 
develop.  We  have  not  given  up  as  to 
the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
such  a  Joint  resolution;  but  for  the  time 
being  we  would  like  to  see  the  trend  of 
events;  and  on  the  basis  of  the  letter 


sent  to  both  leaders  by  the  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
trust  and  the  confidence  of  Memlaers  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  believe  the  time  avail- 
able to  me  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
run  over  a  minute  or  two.  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  continuity  of 
discussion  on  this  subject  at  this  time. 
It  is  an  important  matter.  What  I  have 
to  say  will  take  only  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  have  an  additional 
6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  object  to  committees  meeting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  Senator  has  yet 
made  such  a  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  object  now  to  the 
committees  meeting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  Senator  has  yet 
asked. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  want  to  enter  an 
objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  Senator  that  I 
know  of  is  asking  that  a  committee  meet 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  shall  have  to  ob- 
ject to  a  committee  meeting.  I  object 
to  all  committee  meetings. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  not  differ 
with  the  principle  I  wish  to  discuss  for  a 
moment.  If  there  is  no  voluntary  agree- 
ment to  postpone  for  30  days  putting 
into  effect  the  working  rules,  the  Con- 
gres3  has  a  clear  obligation  to  adopt  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  parties  to 
postpone.  If  we  cannot  get  an  under- 
standing with  them.  then,  of  course,  we 
must  take  other  courses  of  action. 

My  intuition  tells  me  that  both  sides 
in  the  dispute  are  as  appreciative  of  their 
public  responsibility  as  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  of  ours.  I  can  quote  no  one. 
But  I  had  a  conference  yesterday  and 
again  this  morning  with  representatives 
of  the  parties.  There  is  certainly  no  de- 
sire on  their  part,  in  my  judgment,  to 
precipitate  a  strike  on  the  29th  if  Con- 
gress is  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  necessary  legislation  proper  in  the 
field. 

In  my  judgment,  within  the  next  few 
hours  the  prospects  are  very  good  that 
the  carriers  will  volimtarily,  without 
need  for  any  congressional  action — and 
I  think  that  is  desirable  if  possible — 
announce  that  they  intend  to  postpone 
putting  into  effect  the  working  rules 
until  Congress  has  had  ample  time  to  act 
in  the  premises. 

It  is  pretty  well  known — the  statement 
has  appeared  on  the  ticker — that  Repre- 
sentative Harris  made  that  request  of 
the  carriers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
House  hearing  this  morning.  The 
spokesman  for  the  carriers.  Mr.  Loomis, 
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said  that  although  he  was  not  then  In  a 
position  to  oooimlt  the  earrlen,  he  would 
take  the  request  ba^  to  ttie  carriers  and 
aimoimce  a  decision  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  a  second  or 
two  to  commend  highly  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors]  for 
th.  magnificent  way  In  which  he  has 
started  hearings.  At  the  hearing  yes- 
terday afternoon,  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  Senate  committee  made  the  same 
suggestion  as  that  made  by  Representa- 
tive Harkis.  So  the  carriers  are  aware  of 
the  suggestion  of  at  least  the  chairmen 
of  the  two  committees.  My  conversation 
this  morning  leads  me  to  believe  that  if 
I  were  a  betting  man,  which  I  am  not,  I 
would  give  heavy  odds  that  the  carriers 
will  agree  to  the  request  that  has  been 
made  cA  them  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
two  committees,  voluntarily  to  posUxme 
putting  the  working  rules  into  effect  un- 
til the  Congress  has  had  time  to  act. 

But  we  In  the  Congress  must  face  our 
responsibilities  on  this  question.  We 
cannot  Justify  any  dilatory  tactics,  or 
dilly-daUylng.  We  must  proceed  with 
dispatch.  The  chairmen  of  the  two  com- 
mittees have  made  clear  that  they  intend 
to  bring  to  the  floors  of  the  two  Houses 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  pro- 
posed legislation  on  the  subject  for  due 
debate  and  final  action. 

The  carriers  are  entitled  to  exercise 
their  legal  right  to  effectuate  work  rule 
changes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
a  very  clear  public  duty  to  pos^xxie  put- 
ting those  rules  into  effect  within  the 
next  30  days  so  that  the  Congress  may 
take  wise  action,  and  not  hasty  action. 
Furthermore.  I  never  give  up  hope  on 
this  matter.  Such  a  postponement 
would  provide  the  parties  with  an  op- 
portunity to  settle  their  dispute  bqr  col- 
lective bargaining,  which  is  the  soundest 
way  In  which  to  settle  It  during  the  next 
30  days. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  rose. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  I  should  like  to  speak  for  1 
minute. 


KCR1MO    OF-  OOKM: 


OtTSXNQ    BBIfATC 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  BCr.  President.  I 
wish  to  object  to  the  meeting  of  commit- 
tees. I  understand  that  at  ttie  present 
time  some  committees  are  meeting.  I 
want  It  understood  that  I  object  to  any 
committees  meeting  while  the  Senate  Is 
in  session. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  response  to  the 
statements  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfikld] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morss],  I  shouU  like  to  say  that  I  am 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader  for  al- 
lowing us  tline  for  a  consecutive  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  I  have  always  done 
my  utmost  to  cooperate  with  the  leader- 
ship. I  shall  do  so  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Sometimes  some  of  us  must  sUm- 
ulate  a  line  of  thought.  The  only  point 
I  should  like  to  add  Is  that  It  is  our  duty 


not  only  to  try  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  settle  the  controversy,  but  also  to 
terminate  a  possible  strike.  I  believe 
action  can  be  taken  in  two  ways.  First, 
through  a  resolution  such  as  the  one  I 
have  submitted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Whereas  railroad  management  has  an- 
nounced that  new  work  rules  will  become 
effective  on  July  39, 1963;  and 

Whereas  railroad  labor  has  announced  Ito 
Intention  to  call  a  nationwide  strike  if  the 
proposed  work  rules  are  made  effective;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  made  it  clear 
that  such  a  strike  would  have  drastic  and 
far-reaching  effeeto  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  propdsed  to  the 
Ck>ngress  legislation  to  deal  with  the  work 
rules  dispute  which  Is  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  railroads  should  de- 
fer the  effective  date  of  the  new  work  rules 
from  JtUy  29.  1963,  to  August  30,  1963.  In 
order  to  afford  to  the  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  upon  the  President's  recom- 
mendations and  to  provide  by  law  a  means 
to  settle  definitely  the  work  rules  dispute 
and  avert  the  crisis  which  a  railroad  strike 
would  Involve  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  the  Senate 
should  enact  section  5  of  the  measure 
which  the  President  sent  us,  which  is  a 
satisfactory  provision  in  and  of  itself 
In  respect  to  any  possible  strike.  It 
contains  power  of  legal  enforcement. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  there  must  be  no  dilatory  action. 
Thirty  days  is  about  the  right  time.  We 
must  act  within  that  period  of  time. 
I  shall  cooperate  closely  with  the  lead- 
ership and.  In  the  final  analysis,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  discharge  my  responsibility, 
if  responsibility  Is  not  otherwise  dis- 
charged. Of  course,  I  shall  cooperate 
fully. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

,  Ut.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

'  Mr.  BdANSFIELD.  I  wish  it  clearly  \m- 
derstood  that  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
it  would  require  30  days  for  proposed 
legislation  to  be  reported  from  the  com- 
mittees. It  is  the  hope  of  the  combined 
leadership  that  proposed  legislation  will 
be  reported  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
I  am  ham>y  to  note  the  dispatch  with 
which  the  committees  are  serving.  On 
the  Senate  side  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastorbI  has  already  under- 
taken hearings.  He  Is  prepared  to  re- 
sume hearings  at  4  o'clock  this  after- 
noon and.  if  need  be,  at  7  o'clock  this 
evenlns. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
keeping  the  Senate  in  session  in  order  to 
act  seasonably,  by  resolution  or  other- 
wise, we  oufltit  to  do  so  in  order  that 
we  may  complete  aetlon  by  the  midnight 
deadline.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  I 
desire  to  serve.  If  I  have  done  so.  I  am 
jrateful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  Senator  al- 
ways serves  a  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.    Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  was  in  attendance  at  the  hear- 


ings of  Hie  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  evidence  shows  that  thus  far  five 
pubUo  agencies  have  made  recommen. 
dations  of  wasrs  and  means  to  settle  the 
dispute.  Each  of  the  five  recommenda- 
tions was  accepted  by  the  railroads. 

Each  of  the  five  was  accepted  by  the 
unions  on  condition.  The  conditions 
attached  disclose  that  there  was  no  ac- 
ceptance of  any  of  the  five  recommenda- 
tions that  were  made. 

The  principal  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  President's  Commission, 
which  was  made  up  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed in  1960  by  President  Eisenhower. 
Five  of  the  members  represented  labor, 
five  represented  the  railroads,  and  five 
represented  the  public.  The  committee 
was  known  as  the  Rifkind  Committee. 
That  committee  made  recommendations 
which  would  solve  the  problon.  The 
railroads  accepted  the  recommendations. 
The  union  rejected  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  point  I  make  is  that,  baaed  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  railroads  In  connec- 
tion with  the  five  recommendations.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  request  made  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  request  contained  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Olinois 
[Mr.  DzRKSBN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Maksfieu)]  that  there  be 
a  deferment  of  the  institution  of  the  work 
orders  will  be  abided  by. 

I  am  certain  ttiat,  based  upon  past  con- 
duct, we  can  expect  that  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  railroads  will  be  to  "delay  the 
institution  of  the  rules."  I  feel  as  certain 
as  I  stand  here  that  that  will  happen. 
If  that  happens,  we  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  more  orderly  way  in  our  hear- 
ings, in  determining  what  should  or 
should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.LAUSCHK   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  tirging  upon  the  carriers 
their  continued  good  will  and  coopera- 
tion in  reference  to  withholding  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  work  rules. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  the  processes  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  even  as  the  Congress 
itself  woiks  its  will  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  Join  with  the  S^iator  from  Ore- 
gem  [Mr.  MoKSB],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavxtsI,  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans-, 
FiEUi],  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dnucsxic],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi].  and  other  Sen- 
ators  In  asking — and  humbly  request- 
ing— the  carriers  that  they  do  in  this 
instance  as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
and  extend  the  period  of  time  so  that 
collective  bargaining  may  ooiUlnue.  so 
that  C(mgres8  may  carry  out  its  work  and 
that  there  may  be  no  work  stoppage.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  this  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired.  

Mr.HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  an  y^«t1ff"al 

3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE    MOST    PA- 

CLAUSK"  TO  THE 

[X>MlCaNIST  GOVERN. 


Bfr.  LAU8CI  E.  Mr.  Yrestdent.  It  ap- 
pears  that  we  i  ire  headtnc  In  the  direc- 
tion oi  recocni  tog  TugoslaTla  as  a  most 
f  aTored  nation  and  thus  granting  to  it 
export  priTitegi  s  into  the  ITnited  States 
under  this  benl  m  appellation  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  that  country.  If  that 
should  be  doie,  in  my  Judgment  we 
would  be  maki  ig  a  serious  mistake. 

1962  Yug(  islaTla  improTed  its  bal- 


ance of  pasrmei  its.  which  was  at  a  cata- 
strophic level  in  1961.  In  1961  its 
foreign  indebtc  dness  reached  $1  billion. 

The  main  rei  ison  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs was  the  C  ommunist  preoccupation 
wiUi  high  rates  of  growth  and  hence  high 
torestmott.  w  thout  the  Communist 
goremment  pcfing  much  attention  to 
where  it  was  he  idlng  fiscally.  The  proof 
shows  that  the  Communist  government 
of  TugoslaTia  las  been  subsidi^ng  op- 
erations, and  I  lost  notably  its  industry 
of  building  shii  i  to  sail  on  the  high  seas 
and  other  watei  s.  The  Commimist  gov- 
ernment has  be  en  subsidizing  the  build- 
ing of  such  shii  s  to  the  extent  of  50  per- 
cent, in  an  effort  to  caplure  world 
markets.  Whi  e  Indulging  to  this  pro- 
gram Its  totem  a  situation  economldOly 
has  grown  eons  antly  worse,  and  because 
of  that  worsened  condition  Yugoslavia 
cfHislders  it  imi  erathre  that  it  find  mar- 
kets to  the  war!  1 

Inrcg»naet<  its  appeal,  we  are  to  the 
process  of  sayto  r.  "Yugoslavia,  with  your 
C(Mnmunist  govi  imment,  you  are  entitled 
to  be  labeled  ai  Inost  favored.'  " 

I  cannot  go  i  long  with  that  program. 

I  potot  out  t]  lat  several  days  ago  Mr. 
Noyes  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
had  published  a  series  of  articles — and 
other  newspape:  -s  have  published  similar 
articles — emphs  sizing  that  we  are  selling 
more  to  Yiigoeli  ivia  than  we  are  buying 
from  Yugofllavli .  Yesterday  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  C  smmlttee  a  special  check 
was  made  on  t  le  subject  for  the  year 
1962.  The  Che  !k  showed  that  we  ex- 
ported to  Yugoi  lavla  $154  million  worth 
of  goods,  and  t  lat  Yugoslavia  exported 
to  Um  United  £  tates  $47  million  worth. 
It  would  appear  that  our  sales  were  $107 
million  more  t  lan  our  purchases,  but 
nowhere  was  It  revealed  that  $116' mil- 
lion of  the  expo  ts  were  embraced  to  the 
selling  of  food    or  scrft  currencies. 

My  only  purp  ise  to  making  the  state- 
ment is  that  tils  subject  will  require 
much  more  attmtion  before  we  grant 
to  Yugoslavia  tl  le  status  of  a  "most  fa- 
vored natifm." 

The  granting  of  "the  most  favored 
nation  clause"  or  the  withdrawal  of  it 
can  change  llttl<  as  long  as  the  Yugoslav 
Commimist  Oo^emment  does  not  put 
its  own  house  to  order.  Should  the 
dauae  be  grant<  d,  the  Government  will 
feel  less  compel  ed  than  ever  to  reform 
the  Yugoslav  ec<  nomy  on  a  sound  basis. 
What  Is  worse,  o  her  small  countries  will 
have  the  Impnssicm  that  the  United 
States  approves  of  the  confused  Yugo- 
slav fjcotiomte  loiicj  and  will  conttoue 
taktogttasamoleL 

The  Yugoslav  Communists  do  thdr 
best,  anyway,  t)  persuade  small  coun- 


tries to  do  precisely  that,  i.e.,  to  copy 
Communist  development  methods.  Dur- 
tog  the  fifth  plenary  session  of  the  CC 
of  the  Communist  League  of  Yugoslavia, 
to  May  1963,  Mljalko  Todorovlc  said: 

Th«  wide  aad  In  the  future  even  wider 
economic  cooperation  of  Socialist  Yugo- 
slavia with  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Southern  America  is.  first- 
ly and  foremostly,  an  expression  of  our  active 
coexistence  and  of  our  internationalism  in 
practice.  By  cooperating  with  these  coun- 
tries, we  contribute  to  the  economic  emancl- 
paUon  of  the  only  jvst  liberated,  still 
vmderdevel<^>ed  countries,  we  help  the  devel- 
opment of  the  working  class  and  Intelli- 
gentsia in  these  countries  and  we  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  progressive  forces 
and  tendencies  in  these  regions. 

At  the  same  meeting,  MUentlJe  Popovic 
came  out  for  supporting  those  move- 
ments to  underdeveloped  countries  which 
are  against  multiparty  systems  and  par- 
liamentary democracy. 

Among  other  thtogs.  the  Yugoslav 
Communists  build  their  trade  and  propa- 
ganda with  imderdeveloped  coimtrles  on 
commercial  credits,  $330  million,  which 
they  have  extended  only  durtog  the  past 
5  years.  Of  course,  such  loans  would  be 
impossible  if  Yugoslavia  were  not  herself 
on  the  receiving  side  of  large  sums  from 
the  West.  Thus  the  West  is  indirectly 
financing  Communist  propaganda.  As 
long  as  money  and  credits  will  be  forth- 
coming, there  is  hardly  any  danger  that 
Yugoslavia  will  reduce  its  bustoess  con- 
nections with  the  West,  because  she  needs 
subsidies  to  support  her  shaky  Commu- 
nist economy  and  to  make  Communist 
propaganda  of  her  own. 


SUPPORT  OF  QUALITY  STABILIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  address  by  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  a  col- 
umn appearing  to  Simday's  New  York 
Times  that  testify  to  the  wisdom  of 
prompt  and  afBrmative  action  by  Con- 
gress on  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 
S.  774. 

Recently  I  have  encountered  several 
statements  and  editorials  opposing  this 
legislation.  I  am  one  who  stoutly  sup- 
ports a  free  exchange  of  views  on  matters 
so  vital  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
free  enterprise.  I  welcome  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  if  they  are  based  on  a 
complete  and  thorough  imderstanding  of 
the  matter  at  issue.  Unfortunately  cer- 
tato  critical  statements  to  regard  to  S. 
774  have  not  reflected  such  an  under- 
standing. 

Let  me  suggest  that  those  persons  who 
sincerely  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  read  the  address.  "Prop- 
erty Rights,  Competition,  and  the  Law." 
delivered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  before  the  National  Re- 
tail Hardware  Association.  This  is  a 
comprehensive,  illumlnattog,  and  hard- 
hitting analysis  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill.  It  contains  a  point-by-potot 
refutatlcm  of  the  standard  arguments 
that  have  been  voiced  to  opposition  to 
the  legislation.  POr  my  money,  it  sets 
the  record  straight  with  the  forthright- 


ness  and  candor  we  associate  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
CasthyJ.  I  cmnmend  these  remarks  to 
every  Senator. 

Also  on  Sunday,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  excellent  and  perceptive  anal- 
ysis of  the  legislation  by  Herbert  Koshetz 
entitled  "The  Merchant's  View:  Small- 
Business  Men  Agato  Turn  Toward  Legis- 
lation Against  Unfair  Competition."  I 
hope  that  those  sophisticated  devotees  of 
price  cutting  and  discoimting,  who  prefer 
to  describe  such  ruinous  marketing  prac- 
tices as  "healthy,  free  competition."  will 
study  this  column  after  reading  the  Sen- 
ator's remarlcs. 

Let  me  quote  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Koshetz'  column,  a  conclusion  that  the 
apologists  for  discounters  and  price  cut- 
ters wo^d  do  well  to  ponder  carefully: 

Those  who  cut  prices  on  branded  items  do 
not  do  so  from  purely  altruistic  reasons. 
Admittedly,  they  are  seeking  to  create  store 
trafflc,  and  know  that  the  consiun^  who 
came  to  buy  the  cut-price  Item  will  stay  to 
buy  others  that  are  sold  at  regular  prof- 
Its.  ••  •  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that 
if  he  sells  one-tenth  of  his  goods  at  severely 
cut  prices,  then  some  part  of  the  other  nine- 
tenths  must  be  marked  above  his  average 
to  meet  his  eaminss  requirements.  The  con- 
sumer buying  that  portion  of  his  goods  may 
not  be  getting  anything  resembling  a  bar- 
gain. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Koshetz  and  the 
New  York  Times  for  this  penetrating  and 
nonbiased  analysis  of  the  true  objectives 
of  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  colleague's  address  before 
the  National  Retail  Hardware  Associa- 
tion and  the  column,  "The  Merchant's 
View,"  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Jiily 
21.  1963,  be  printed  at  this  potot  to  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  to 
the  RzcoRB,  as  follows: 
Pkopxrtt  Riobts,  CoMpmnoK,  akd  thx  LAw 
(Excerpta  from  address  of  Senator  Eooenk  J. 

McCabtbt  to  the  NaUonal  BetaU  Hardware 

AasocUUoa,  July  16,  1968) 

As  a  cosponsor  in  the  Senate  of  the  quality 
stabilisation  bUl.  I  want  to  exprcM  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  that  your  National  RetaU 
Hardware  Association  was  the  first  national 
trade  association  to  endorse  this  vital  meas- 
ure. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  be  enacted  by  thU 
Congress. 

It  is  making  real  progress.  It  lias  now 
cleared  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Conunlttee  with  that  committee's 
recommendation  that  it  "do  pass." 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  held  some  hearings  but 
because  of  the  civil  right*  measure  these 
hearings  have  not  been  completed. 

The  problem  with  which  this  proposed  leg- 
islaUon  deals  is  an  Important  one;  and  In 
the  complex  of  laws  and  procedures  designed 
to  maintain  some  degree  of  Jxistice  In  the 
field  of  distribution,  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  woiad  fill  a  real  need.~ 

One  of  the  best  reasons  for  the  Quality 
Stabilization  Act.  in  my  Judgment.  Is  the 
protection  it  does  provide  the  small  inde- 
pendent retailer.  The  independent  retailers 
are  one  at  the  largest  groups  of  individual 
owner-operators  in  the  economy,  and  their 
well-being  is  important  to  our  economic 
system  and  our  social  structive. 

Quality  stabilisation  will  not  give  advan- 
tage to  the  retailer  over  the  consumer.  It 
wUl  not  give  the  retailer  a  subsidy.    It  will 
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not  underwrite  Inefficiency,  nor  will  it  de- 
crease the  necessity  of  normal  adjustment. 

The  proposed  Quality  Stabilization  Act 
is  permissive.  Under  Ita  terms  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  Impose  a  price — and  It  does 
not  establish  a  Government  policing  system. 

In  a  relatively  simple  economy,  producers 
and  buyers  know  one  another,  and  often 
the  maker  and  seller  are  the  same  person. 
As  production  becomes  more  specialized  and 
on  a  large  scale,  the  distance  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  ultimate  consumer  is 
greatly  Increased.  Yet  the  relationship  Is 
not  broken.  Brand  names  and  trademarks 
have  economic  value,  and  the  goodwill  re- 
lated to  them  is  property. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  said  in  a  unanimous  decision  that  own- 
ership of  this  goodwill  for  the  brand  name 
remains  the  property  of  the  brand  name 
owner  when  he  puts  that  brand  name  into 
the  channels  of  distribution.  The  ownership 
of  the  physical  product  to  which  the  brand 
name  is  attached  becomes  the  property  of 
the  reseller. 

But  the  brand  name — sometimes  valued 
In  the  millions  of  dollars — remains  the  prop- 
erty of  the  manufactiu*er.  This  bill  simply 
enables  the  brand  name  owner  to  control 
in  limited  ways  how  his  property  will  be 
used  and  how  it  will  not  be  abused. 

The  manufacturer  who  makes  quality 
producta  and  guarantees  satisfaction  as- 
sumes a  responsibility  to  the  consiimer — 
and  the  established  manufacturer  Is  con- 
cerned with  his  product  and  Ito  reputation 
even  after  his  legal  responsibUity  is  over. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  is  proper  to 
give  consideration  to  the  rlghta  of  the  man- 
ufactiurer,  and  to  clarify,  when  the  Issue 
becomes  blxirred,  the  extent  of  his  right  to 
regulate  such  details  of  public  presentation 
and  sale  of  his  product  as  are  demonstrated 
to  be  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  his 
product. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  does  this. 

It  was  Intended,  and  it  Is,  a  relatively  sim- 
ple issue.  The  opponento  of  this  measure 
are  obsciuing  the  issue;  and  in  doing  so  they 
are  making  your  job,  and  my  job  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  that  much  more  difficult.  ^ 

Here  are  examples  of  misrepresentations 
by  the  opponents  of  the  quaUty  stabilization 
bUl,  along  with  the  answers  to  these  charges. 

The  charge:  Producta  under  quality  sta- 
bilization will  not  be  subject  to  the  forces  of 
competition. 

Tbs  Amswxx  :  A  product  under  the  quality 
stabilization  law  must  be  in  "free  and  open 
competition"  with  goods  usable  for  the  same 
general  purpose.  Any  product  placed  under 
quality  stabUizaticMi  wlU  compete  in  price 
and  quaUty  (a)  with  other  quality  stabilized 
producta,  (b)  with  brand  name  producta  not 
quality  stabilized,  (c)  with  unbranded  prod- 
ucta, and  (d)  with  private  brand  producta 
of  the  retaUer. 

The  Chaxox:  Quality  stabUlzation  is  a 
price-fixing  act  for  manufacturers. 

The  ANSwxa:  The  reason  this  allegation 
crops  up  is  because  the  opponenta  of  quality 
stabilization  shut  their  eyes  to  a  simple  but 
f\mdamental  distinction.  To  permit  one 
manufacturer  of  a  brand  name  competitive 
product,  a  mattress,  for  example,  to  control 
the  use  of  his  trademark.  Is  far  different 
than  to  permit  all  mattress  manxifacturers 
to  get  together  and  fix  prices?  The  former 
Is  permitted  under  qxiality  stabUlzation. 
The  latter  is  not  permitted  under  quality 
stabilization.  The  former  promotes  compe- 
tition.   The  latter  destroys  competition. 

The  Chaxce:  Quality  stabilization  will  re- 
sult in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer  and 
will  cost  him  "savings"  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Answxx:  Although  deep  discounting 
does  give  the  Impression  of  savings  in  buying 
well-kno^n  brands,  these  savings  are  neces- 
sarily nullified  by  a  higher  markup  on  other 
less-known  producta.  This  Is  true  because 
every  store  has  to  realize  a  certain  minimum 
gross  margin  on  total  sales.     Therefore,  it 


is  a  gross  misconception  to  add  up  the 
savings  on  specific  items  and  project  these 
on  a  nationwide  basis  as  to  the  basis  for 
claims  that  quality  stabilization  will  result 
in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer  and  cost 
him  "savings"  of  billions  of  dollars. 

More  than  one -third  of  the  total  volume 
of  trademarked  goods  sold  today  are  con- 
trolled in  price  all  the  way  from  manufac- 
turer  to  the  consumer.  These  are  the  brands 
of  large  distributors  such  as  chain  stores, 
mail  order  houses,  and  oooi}eratlve  buying 
organizations.  The  forces  of  competition 
have  kept  the  prices  of  these  brands  in  line. 
The  same  wlU  be  true  for  the  prices  of 
producta  placed  under  quality  stabilization. 

The  quality  stabilization  law  will  extend 
to  a  national  brand  name  manufacturer  dis- 
tributing through  Independent  resellers  an 
analogous  right  to  control  the  use  of  ita 
brand  name  as  Sears,  Roebuck,  for  example, 
now  possesses  for  ita  Kenmore  line  distrib- 
uted through  ito  own  outleto. 

The  Chabgz:  QiiaUty  stabUlzation  is  a 
crutch  for  the  inefficient  retailer  and  greedy 
manufacturer. 

The  AMswsa:  The  price  of  a  quality  stabi- 
lized product,  like  all  retail  prices,  will  be 
based  on  costo,  competition,  and  average 
efficiency.  The  price  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  national  average  cost  of  doing  business, 
plus  a  moderate  profit  to  the  retailer.  Al- 
though the  overall  costa  of  doing  business 
may  vary  somewhat  between  retailers,  the 
difference  between  stores  in  the  same  field 
of  distribution  is  not  substantial. 

By  way  of  analogy,  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness of  individual  unite  of  a  chain  store 
system  do  differ,  yet  there  is  standard  pricing 
throughout  the  chain.  The  chain  reasons 
that  the  differences  are  so  insubstantial  that 
greater  economics  of  distrlbuUon,  and  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer,  can  be  achieved 
through  standard  prices  reflecting  the  aver- 
age efficiency  of  all  unite.  The  same  will  be 
true  for  the  quality  stabilization  manufac- 
turer and  the  unite  of  his  field  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Any  manufacturer  using  the  Quality 
StabUlzation  Act  wUl  be  doing  so  at  his  own 
perU.  If  his  prices  are  too  high  to  protect 
any  Inefficient  retaUer,  he  prices  himself  out 
of  the  market.  If  his  prices  are  too  low.  only 
a  few  retaUers  wUl  handle  his  product. 

The  Chaxoe:  Quality  stabUlzation  is  com- 
pulsory legislation. 

The  Answxx:  Quality  stabUlzation  is  com- 
pletely voluntary — for  the  manufacturer,  for 
the  reseller,  and  for  the  consxmier.  No  one 
can  force  the  manufacturer  to  elect  to  use 
the  qxiallty  stabilization  law.  No  one  can 
force  the  reeellw  to  handle  the  qtiallty 
stabilized  product.  No  one  can  force  the 
consumer  to  buy  the  quality  stabilized 
product. 

The  Chaxce:  Quality  stabilization  wUl  put 
the  discounter  out  of  biisiness. 

The  Answex:  There's  no  reason  that  the 
discount  house  cannot  handle  trademarked 
producta  under  the  quality  stabilization 
bill — so  long  as  it  respecte  the  conditions  an- 
nounced by  the  trademark  owner  regarding 
the  use  of  his  trademark.  No  one  can  force 
the  discount  house  to  seU  or  not  sell  producta 
that  are  quality  stabilized.  If  it  doesn't  like 
the  way  any  trademark  owner  does  business, 
there  siirely  will  be  an  overwhelming  number 
of  substitute  producta  avaUable  that  wUl 
carry  no  quality  stabUlzation  restrictions. 

The  Chaxce:  Quality  stabUlzation  wlU  lead 
to  monopolies. 

Thx  Answex:  Quality  stabilization  Is  anti- 
monopoly  because  It  gives  the  small  business- 
man a  chance  to  survive.  It  enables  him  to 
compete  on  a  realistic,  fair,  and  equitable 
basis  with  glanta.  Today  the  glante  are  swal- 
lowing up  the  small  businessman. 

The  truth  of  the  marke^lace  Is  that  price 
wars  destroy  competition,  destroy  avaUabUlty 
of  the  product  to  the  consumer,  and  If  un- 
checked will  lead  to  exactly  the  conclusion 


that  the  House  Commerce  Committee  an- 
nounced in  ita  favorable  r^xnt  on  this  qual- 
ity StabUlzation  bill  last  year.  That  com- 
mittee said: 

"We  are  faced  squarely  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  unless  the  small  businessman  is  af- 
fcH'ded  the  opportunity  of  mniriTig  a  profit  by 
enabling  him  to  compete  pricewlse  on  na- 
tionally advertised,  branded  merchandise,  we 
shaU  find  oiirselves  faced  in  a  few  years 
with  the  biggest  concentration  of  retaUing 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  giant  corporations  that 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  And  if  we  per- 
mit this  trend  to  continue,  the  economy  of 
this  country  wiU  suffer." 

The  Chaxce:  All  producta  from  soup  to 
nuto,  from  aspirins  to  zippers,  wUl  be  placed 
under  quality  stabUlzation. 

The  Answex:  Only  trademarked  producta 
in  free  and  open  competition  may  be  placed 
under  quality  stabUlzation.  Those  are  the 
technical  requirements.  But  the  dynamics 
of  the  marketplace  impose  other  practical  re- 
qulremente.  The  product  miist  possess  con- 
sumer appeal  and  be  sold  broadly  through  re- 
taU  outleta  that  compete  one  with  the  other. 
It  must  be  a  product  that  lends  Itself  to 
price  cutting,  to  baiting  and  switching,  be- 
cause of  ito  good  name  for  high  quality.  It 
must  be  a  product  with  no  substantial 
trade-in  problem.  It  must  be  a  product  suf- 
ficiently stable  and  free  from  deterioration 
to  permit  ita  maintaining  a  substantially 
uniform  value.  It  must  not  be  a  staple  sold 
through  supermarket  grocery  outleta,  such 
as  coffee  or  other  canned  foods.  It  must  not 
be  a  perishable  or  a  highly  stylized  product, 
or  seasonal  merchandise. 

In  light  of  these  practical  marketing  con- 
siderations, no  one  knows  for  sure  how  many 
producta  win  be  placed  under  quaUty  sta- 
bUlzation. The  best  answer  seems  to  be  to 
refer  to  the  experience  under  fair-trade  leg- 
islation. In  the  heyday  of  fair  trade,  the 
world's  largest  department  store,  Macy's,  ad- 
mitted in  ita  advertlsemente  that  leas  than 
10  percent  of  the  400.000  items  sold  had 
either  a  price  restriction  or  a  price  sugges- 
tion by  the  manufacturer  as  to  ita  resale 
prices. 

Therefore,  as  to  90  percent  of  ita  items,  a 
store  can  give  them  away  to  the  consumer. 
As  to  the  remaining  10  percent  of  Ita  items, 
it  can  remove  the  trademark  and  also  give 
them  away  to  the  constuner.  This  wlU  not 
be  prohibited  under  quality  stabUizatlon  so 
long  as  the  store  does  not  use  the  goodwUl 
of  the  brand  name  manufacturer. 

The  Chakgx:  Quality  stabUlzation  wiU  in- 
crease the  cost  of  Government. 

Thx  Answxx:  Not  one  penny  wUl  be  added 
to  the  Federal  budget  by  the  enactment  of 
the  quality  stabilization  law.  Under  quality 
stabilization  there  is  no  Government  control 
nor  no  Government  agency  enforcing  the 
act. 

The  Chakge:  Qtiality  stabilization  wiU  lead 
to  a  higher  rate  of  small  business  faUiires. 

The  Answex:  To  support  the  above  propo- 
sition, opponenta  of  the  quality  stabUizatlon 
bUl  have  used  a  sample  of  about  one-half 
of  1  percent  (only  16,782  firms  out  of  ap- 
proximately 2,600,000  stretched  across  the 
whole  country)  to  draw  a  completely  unsup- 
portable  conclusion  that  resale  price  main- 
tenance laws  do  not  help  smaU  business. 

They  show  no  causal  relationship  between 
failure  rates  and  the  status  of  resale  price 
maintenance  laws  in  the  various  States. 
They  give  no  weight  to  the  nimiber  of  busi- 
nesses that  disappeared  without  going 
through  bankruptey. 

They  Ignore  the  varying  socioeconomic 
factors  that  Influence  business  faUures  and 
evade  their  responsiblUty  to  teU  Congress 
that  these  factors  are  not  the  same  in  each 
of  oiu-  country's  States.  They  Ignore  the 
amount  and  type  of  ooaunerdal  activity 
in  each  State,  the  nature  of  the  State's  eoon- 
<Hny.  the  population  growth  of  the  State,  the 
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TBS  Ckabos:  President  Kennedy  wlU  veto 
the  quality  stabilization  bUl  even  If  It  to 
passed  by  Congress. 

Trx  Amswsb:  The  fact  to  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  In  no  way  hto  posi- 
tion. 

"niere  to  no  logical  basto  to  give  weight 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
refiectlng  President  Kennedy's  position  re- 
garding the  quality  stabilization  bill.  A  re- 
peat of  the  traditional  opposition  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  expected  and  to  of  no  un- 
usual significance.  For  example,  both  of 
these  Oovemment  agencies  strongly  opposed 
the  McOuire  fair  trade  bill  In  1952.  Tet 
President  Trimian  signed  thst  bill  into  law. 

Tliere  to  nothing  sacred  about  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Theories  of  Oov- 
emment agencies  do  not  always  square  with 
the  facts  of  the  marketplace. 

Tou  may  be  siu'e  that  President  Kennedy 
to  quit*  aware  that  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  Congress  are  strongly  supporting  the  quai- 
ls stablllzatlan  bill  as  a  practical  workable 
tool  to  help  small  business. 

Thk  Chabge:  The  quality  stabilization  bill 
to  being  sneaked  quietly  through  Congress 
by  lobbyists. 

Tkb  Aitawca:  The  quality  stabilization  bill 
to  winning  on  its  merits — after  long  and 
thorough  and  exhatistlve  study  not  only  by 
thto  Congress  but  by  preceding  Congreeses 
as  well. 

For  example,  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  recently  went 
on  record  recommending  that  Congress  "do 
pass"  this  bill.  It  took  its  action  only  after 
0  days  of  hearings  had  been  ccnnpleted;  only 
after  recelring  testimony  and  statements 
from  more  than  125  persons  and  organiza- 
tions; only  after  studying  a  469-page  tran- 
script of  the  bearings:  and  only  after  4  days 
of  executive  sessions  on  thto  1  bill  by  its  33- 
man  committee. 

Witnesses  both  for  and  against  the  bill 
represented  every  phase  of  interest :  the  con- 
sumer, the  Oovemment,  distribution.  Typ- 
ical of  thoee  testifying  were  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  Federal  Trsde 
Commission.  AFL-CIO,  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Assoetotioa,  National  Council  of  Senior 
Cltlaens,  National  Farmers  Union,  American 
Farpi  Biu'eau  Federation,  National  Consum- 
ers League,  American  Bar  Association,  etc. 

Slnollar  study  to  being  given  the  bill  on 
the  Senate  side. 

Trx  Crakgb:  Quality  stabilization  to  an 
outdated  way  of  doing  business  that  stands 
In  the  way  of  lower  prices  to  the  consvuner. 

Trx  Amsweb:  Quality  stabilization  means 
more  and  better — not  Jxist  cheaper  and 
cheaper — goods  and  services  for  the  consum- 
er. Quality  stabilization  keeps  open  the 
honest  and  forward-loolclng  approach  to 
merchandising. 

No  one  has  yet  developed  a  magic  way  to 
produce  low  prices— despite  sensational 
claims  advanced  by  some  deceptive  mer- 
chants. The  way  the  American  consumer 
gets  long  run  low  prices  for  quality  prod- 
ucts to  through  mass  production  and  mass 
distribution,  and  not  through  bargain-base- 
ment merchandising. 

The  bargain-basement  fraternity  uses  the 
device  of  parasitic  and  deceptive  leader  mer- 
chandising to  create  the  Illusion  that  it 
selto  for  lower  prices  than  its  competitlors. 
Thto  type  of  merchandising  is  parasitic  in 
that  It  feeds  on  someone  etoe's  property; 
namely,  the  good  will  of  the  manufacturer 
In  the  brand  name  that  to  used  as  the 
leader.  Thto  type  of  merchandising  to  a  de- 
ceptive short  cut  to  more  business  becaxise  it 
falsely  creates  the  Image  that  all  other 
products  are  as  low  priced  as  the  leader. 
The  facts  are  otherwise,  or  else  the  store 
would  go  broke. 


Most  ethical  American  retailers  have 
adopted  the  poUcy  of  one  price  to  every 
customer  because  it  to  an  honest  way  to  do 
business.  Quality  stabilization.  In  con- 
sistency with  thto  policy,  helps  the  con- 
siuner — 

1.  By  Increasing  production  and  sales, 
which  decreases  and  lowers  prices. 

2.  By  encouraging  ease  of  selection  and 
eliminating  the  fear  of  being  cheated  by 
higher  pricea  than  the  neighbor  pays. 

3.  By  honesty  in  pricing,  because  prices 
under  quality  stabilization  must  be  realistic 
or  else  they  will  fall. 

4.  By  making  the  product  available  in 
many  outlets,  thus  adding  convenience  to 
shopping. 

5.  By  enabling  a  manufacturer  to  build  up 
to  a  standard  of  quality  rather  than  down 
to  a  price. 

6.  By  arresting  the  growth  of  retail  mo- 
nopolies which  crush  competitors,  crush  the 
manufacturer,  and  crush  the  consumer. 

7.  By  preserving  an  opportunity  for  the 
small  ethical  retailer — the  backbone  of  hto 
community  and  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— to  sell  and  serve  hto  customers. 

8.  By  intensifying  competition  among 
manufacturers  to  excel. 

9.  By  protecting  the  consumer  from  ex- 
ploitation Inherent  In  loss-leader  selling. 

10.  By  bolstering  the  American  economy 
and  strengthening  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can quality  manufacturer  to  compete  In  the 
world  Doarket. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  never 
accepted  that  noan  ahould  be  viewed  solely 
as  an  economic  unit.  When  we  have  manl- , 
fested  proper  concern  for  increasing  our 
standard  of  living  or  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  economy,  it  has  generally 
been  with  the  purpose  of  not  only  improving 
the  material  welfare  of  our  citizens  but  also 
of  improving  their  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth,  of  strengthening  the  democratic 
base  of  our  society,  and  of  proridlng  greater 
opportunity  for  dtlzens  to  perfect  them- 
selves as  persons  and  to  rear  their  families 
in  greater  dignity. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  for  the  enactment 
of  the  quaUty  stabilization  bllL 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  July  21,  1963] 

Trx  Mxbcrant's  Vtxw — Smali,  BxTsnnssMZN 
AcAnr  TuKN  TOwabd  LxciSLATTOir  Against 

UlfTAia  COBCFETTTION 

(By  Herbert  Koshetz) 

Ifany  Independent  merchants,  cognizant  of 
the  growing  merger  trend  among  chain, 
variety,  and  department  stores,  are  wonder- 
ing if  the  antitrust  laws  are  affording  them 
protection  against  unfair  competition.  Their 
concern  over  their  ability  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness has  led  them  to  back  such  measures 
as  the  so-called  quality  stabilization  bill. 

Essentially,  thto  bill  represents  an  effort  to 
put  into  law — on  a  national  scale — the  right 
of  a  manufacturer  to  dictate  the  resale  in-ice 
of  his  product  If  he  feeto  that  in  price-cutting 
actions,  his  brand  name  to  being  abiised. 

The  bill  has  cleared  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  with  a  recommendation  for  its 
passage.  Hearings  have  begun  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  there  to  a  definite  feeling  that  it  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  being  enacted  Into 
law  unless  it  meets  with  a  Presidential  veto. 
That  poesibility  eztots  because  of  protests 
voiced  by  governmental  agencies  such  as  the 
Federal  Ttade  Commission,  and  by  consumer 
groups. 

oppoNxirrs  compabe 

Opponents  of  the  bill  compare  It  to  fair 
trade  legislation  that  presently  to  not  vigor- 
ously enforced,  although  It  extols  in  some 
form  In  41  States. 

The  term  "price  fixing,"  when  used  to  des- 
ignate collusion  between  sellers,  to  generally 
considered  anathema  to  American  business. 
The    concept   of   competition   to    generally 


I 


1963 
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recognized  aa  a  vitalizing  factor  in  Industry. 
The  opponents  of  fair  trade  are  prone  to 
compare  the  setting  of  a  minimum  price 
with  price  fixing  at  Its  worst.  They  say 
that  if  a  retailer,  through  more  efllclent 
methods,  can  offer  lower  prices,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  in  any  way  they  wish 
and  without  any  hindrance.  Dtocoxuit  mer- 
chants, of  course,  concur  with  thto  view. 

Tet,  it  appears  that  there  must  be  some 
check  on  indiscriminate  price  cutting  If  the 
small  merchant  to  to  siurvive.  The  question 
to  asked  whether  there  should  be  any  effort 
to  help  the  small  dtotributor  to  siuvive. 
Would  not  the  consiuner  be  better  served  if 
all  retail  dtotribution  was  confined  to  large 
outlets  only? 

Students  of  marketing  know  that  the  basis 
of  distribution  in  the  United  States  still  to 
in  the  hands  of  the  small  and  medium-size 
retailer.  The  corner  drug  store,  the  neigh- 
borhood stationer,  dry-goods  store,  butcher, 
baker,  variety  store  and  others,  still  move 
the  greatest  majority  of  goods  into  the  hands 
of  consiuners. 

One  of  the  great  miracles  of  American 
merchandising  to  availability.  Thousands  of 
Items  are  almost  Inunedtotely  available  In 
small  and  large  conununitles  on  the  shelves 
of  merchants  who  have  shown  a  willingness 
to  Invest  in  these  goods  so  that  they  are 
quickly  and  easily  obtained.  Certainly  a 
great  part  of  retail  volxmae  consists  of  sales 
resulting  from  ready  availability.  If  it  were 
destroyed,  it  would  follow  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  productive  capacity  would  not  be 
needed,  and  that  the  cost  of  dtotribution 
would  rise  considerably. 

Fair  trade  faltered  in  its  performance  be- 
cause of  Inability  to  obtain  enforcement  In 
all  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  1930's, 
many  States  had  passed  fair  trade  laws  that 
prohibited  the  resale  of  products  at  prices 
below  those  stipulated  by  the  vendor.  In 
1937,  the  Billler-Tydlngs  amendment  to  the 
Sherman  Act  Imparted  Federal  authority  to 
the  State  fair  trade  laws. 

Thto  act  specifically  exempted  contracts 
and  agreements  prescribing  minimum  prices 
on  branded  items  from  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  It  was  upset,  however,  in 
1952,  by  the  Supreme  Court.  That  body 
ruled  that  the  Mlller-Tydings  amendment 
was  limited  to  voluntary  fair  trade  practices 
permitted  by  State  law,  and  those  who  had 
not  signed  agreements  with  the  seller  were 
exempt. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  Supreme  Co\nt 
dectolon,  the  McOuire  Act  was  passed  to  rem- 
edy the  defects  of  the  Mlller-Tydings  leg- 
islation. It  amended  the  Federal  Ttade 
Commission  Act  by  stipulating  that  nothing 
contained  in  that  act  or  in  any  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  could  render  unlawful  agreements 
prescribing  minimum  or  stipulated  prices. 
Moreover  It  specified  that  nonslgners  were 
subject  to  price  agreements. 

Opponents  of  fair  trade  thereupon  concen- 
trated their  attacks  in  State  ooiuts  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  Indlridual  State  laws  de- 
clared unconstitutional  or  watered  down 
through  decisions  declaring  nonsigner  agree- 
ments invalid.  As  a  resxilt,  only  34  States 
enforce  nonsigner  agreements,  while  17  have 
outlawed  them,  but  still  recognize  signed 
agreements.  ■ 

sToax  TXAmc  aw  aim 

Those  who  cut  prices  on  branded  Items 
do  not  do  so  from  purely  altrutotlc  reasons. 
Admittedly,  they  are  seeking  to  create  store 
traffic,  and  know  that  the  consumer  who 
came  to  buy  the  cut-price  item  will  stay 
to  buy  others  that  are  sold  at  regular  profits. 

A  retailer  knows  that  hto  store  wlU  need  a 
certain  gross  profit  to  be  successful.  If  he 
is  a  discounter  he  will  be  counting  on  28  per- 
cent of  the  cost  price,  or  S3  percent  of  the 
selling  price  to  pull  him  through.  Thto 
means  that  he  must  get  an  average  of  these 
percentages  on  all  hto  merchandise. 


It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  If  he 
seUs  one-tenth  of  hto  goods  at  severely  cut 
prices,  then  some  part  of  the  other  nine- 
tenths  must  be  marked  above  hto  average 
to  meet  hto  earnings  requirements.  The 
consumer  bU3rlng  that  portion  of  his  goods 
may  not  be  getting  anything  resembling  a 
bargain. 

PASSAMAQUODDY  TIDAL  POWER 
PROJECT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Re- 
publican. I  deeply  regret  that  some  have 
so  quickly  accused  the  latest  Passama- 
quoddy  tidal  power  project  of  being  a 
political  boondoggle  with  the  crass  politi- 
cal purpose  of  giving  advantage  to  Dem- 
ocrats. I  regret  it  because  Quoddy  is 
no  mor«  a  Democratic  project  than  it  is 
a  Republican  project. 

To  the  contrary,  as  far  as  living  oflS- 
cials  are  concerned,  there  is  more 
Republican  support  for  Quoddy  than 
Democratic  support  in  the  Maine  con- 
gressional delegation  and  the  Governor 
of  Maine.  To  the  contrary,  as  far  as  liv- 
ing officials  are  concerned.  Republican 
support  and  action  in  behalf  of  Quoddy 
precedes  that  of  Democratic  sponsor- 
ship of  Quoddy.  o 

For  example.  Republican  Clutord  Mc- 
Intisk's  active  sponsorship  of  Quoddy 
precedes  that  of  Democrat  Eommo  Mus- 
KiE  by  several  years — ^f or  Representative 
MclNTiRS  introduced  and  obtained  hear- 
ings by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  Quoddy  legislation  back  in 
1953 — the  hearings  being  held  on  July 
14, 1953,  more  than  10  years  ago. 

Thus,  Republican  McInthue.  presently 
a  member  of  the  House  Republican  pol- 
icy committee,  was  exhibiting  effective 
support  of  Quoddy  long  before  Democrat 
MusKiK  was — 2  years  before  Democrat 
MxTSKiE  became  Governor  of  Maine  and 
6  years  before  he  entered  Congress.  In 
fact,  this  was  2  years  before  Democratic 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stuart  Udall 
first  came  to  Congress. 
i  And  I  do  not  find  anjrthing  in  the  rec- 
ords to  show  that  President  Kennedy  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  or  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  ever  declared  his  support 
of  Quoddy  prior  to  the  1960  presidential 
campaign. 

With  Republicans  having  sponsored 
Quoddy  long  before  Democrats  Mus^e, 
Udall,  and  Kennedy  ever  publicly  ex- 
pressed their  own  sponsorship  of  Quod- 
dy, I  rise  in  the  defense  of  Democrats 
Muskie,  Udall,  and  Kennedy  and  say 
that  it  is  unfair  to  accuse  them  of  poli- 
tics on  Quoddy  at  this  time. 

Unless  and  until  they  should  make  it 
an  issue  in  the  1964  campaign  by  at- 
tempting to  claim  credit  for  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Republican  sponsors,  it  is 
unfair  to  accuse  them  of  attempting  to 
exploit  Quoddy  politically.  And  it  serves 
no  useful  purpose  to  charge  partisan  poli- 
tics and  impair  the  bipartisan  support 
for  Quoddy.  Why  not  let  the  project 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  Judged  on  its 
merits  instead  of  alleged  politics? 

Not  only  does  the  Quoddy  project  have 
bipartisan  support  from  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  but  it  also  has  very 
interesting  support,  according  to  an  au- 
thoritative reporter,  as  between  liberals 
and   conservatives   in   the   Democratic 


Party— both  liberal  Democrats  like  Sen- 
ator MxTSKix  and  conservative  Democrats 
like  Senator  Harrt  F.  Btrd  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Floyd  T.  Nute,  in  his  State  house 
report  appearing  in  the  Westbrook, 
Maine,  American  newspaper  of  July  3, 
1963,  reported  the  extremely  good  news 
that  "due  to  some  clever  political  foot- 
work by  Ed  Musxn,  Senator  Harrt 
Btrd  of  Virginia  will  even  vote  for  the 
project." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  another  half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Bilr.  Nute  is  widely  rec- 
ognized in  Maine  as  a  most  astute,  ac- 
curate, and  objective  reporter  on  Demo- 
cratic Party  matters.  His  credentials 
for  authoritativeness  and  availability  to 
inside  Democratic  information  are  ex- 
tremely impressive — and  particularly  in 
this  instance — in  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  press  secretary  to  Gov.  Edbcund  S. 

MUSKIX. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Nute  reveals  that 
"due  to  some  clever  political  footwork 
by  Ed  Muskie,  Senator  Harrt  Btrd,  of 
Virginia,  will  even  vote  for  the  project," 
it  is  very  good  news  to  Quoddy  sup- 
porters. For  everyone  knows  how  Sen- 
ator Harrt  Flood  Btrd  has  been  the 
champion  "watchdog"  in  the  Senate 
against  waste — and  particularly  in  his 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  guard- 
ing against  nonessential  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Everyone  knows  that  Senator  Harrt 
Flood  Btrd  would  not  support  a  politi- 
cal boondoggle,  so  how  can  anyone  really 
accept  the  charge  that  Quoddy  is  a  po- 
litical boondoggle  when  Senator  Btrd 
is  reported  to  be  going  to  vote  for  it  by 
the  former  press  secretary  to  Senator 

MUSKOE. 

Surely  this  should  lay  to  rest  the  alle- 
gations of  political  boondoggle  made 
against  Quoddy. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  its  perti- 
nence in  the  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  of  Mr.  Nute  be 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Westbrook  American,  July  3. 

1963) 

State     Hottsc     Rapoar — BxcrriNC     Elbction 

PaZDICTXD 

(By  Floyd  T.  Nute) 

Augusta. — WhUe  everyone  to  enjoying  a 
glorious  Maine  summer,  we  are  going  to 
throw  a  few  coato  on  the  fire  and  predict  that 
the  1964  elections  are  going  to  be  the  most 
exciting  that  thto  country  and  thto  State 
have  had  in  the  last  100  years. 

On  the  national  scene,  the  most  obrioiu 
piece  of  political  reality  has  been  either 
skipped  over  or  ignored.  President  Kennedy 
to  going  to  do  what  Teddy  Roosevelt  tried  to 
do.  He  has  split  hto  party  and  will  nw  on  a 
liberal  ticket — the  South  be  damned. 

Thto  to  a  hard  thing  for  a  good  politician 
to  do  and  Kennedy  to  a  good  politician,  but 
the  incongruous  alliance  which  Franklin 
Roosevelt  created  back  In  the  1030's  has 
finally  blown  sky  high. 
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THE     PUBLIi ;      ACCOMMODATIONS 
QUESTION 

Mr.  PROUl?.  Mr.  President,  this 
momiiig,  at  u  Commeroe  Committee 
hearing,  I  sugf  ested  a  new  approach  to 
the  pubUc  aciftopimodatioos  question. 

I  liave  felt 
discrimination 


rom  the  beginning  that 
in  pabUc  accommoda- 
is  the  tiint  of  daTery  the  13th 
designed  to  aboUsh. 
bdleve.  a^,  that  the  dtisenship 
dause  and  th;  enforcement  clause  in 
ttie  14tfa  amen  fanent  give  Congress  tlie 
right  and  the  tower  to  declare  and  de- 
fine the  indde  ice  of  citlienshlp. 


"nwrcfoce* 
the  Covresi 
biO 


dian  endeavor  to  have 
Approve  a  pabhe  aooom- 
nrhich  relies  <»i  the  13th 
amendment  aid  the  dtixenshlp  clause 
of  the  14tti  an  lendment  as  well  as  the 
eommeree  davw  and  equal  protection 
clause  which  a  re  "f^tionwl  in  the  ad- 
ministration bi  I. 


Dean  Erwin  Grlswold.  dean  of  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  indicated 
that  he  was  "impressed  by  th<ff  ap- 
proach" and  the  more  he  thought  about 
it  the  more  he  realized  that  there  were 
court  cases  which  would  indicate  the 
potentialities  of  ttiis  proposal. 

Dean  Grlswold  agreed  that  my  pro- 
posal would  not  be  hampered  by  the 
State  action  requirement  that  affects  the 
due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  14th  amendment. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OP  VERMONT 
LEGISLATURE  ON  PHA  LOANS  ON 
RESORT  HOMES  AND  PENSION 
POR  WORLD  WAR  I  VETERANS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  present  two 
resolutions  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  of  the  Vermont  State 
Legislature.  I  have  a  great  sense  of 
pride  when  introducing  resolutions  from 
my  State  because  I  know  they  are  the 
product  of  great  research  and  abiding 
sincerity  and  ably  reflect  the  views  of  the 
citizens  of  Vennont. 

The  first  resolution  relates  to  pensions 
and  World  War  veterans  and  urges  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  granting  a 
pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  feeling 
that  congress  should  indeed  look  into 
this  problem. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  present  a  resolu- 
tion nrging  a  relaxation  of  restrictions 
on  Federal  Housing  Administration  loans 
for  vacation  homes.  •  I  have  communi- 
cated with  the  PHA  and  understand  that 
their  present  poUcy  with  regard  to  FHA 
Insured  mortgage  loans  requires  that 
there  be  a  substantial  demand  for  homes 
to  be  occupied  the  year  around. 

Vermont  Is  one  of  America's  great  rec- 
reati<mal  areas  and  offers  recreational 
facilities  for  an  seasons.  Visitors  to  my 
State  constantly  stop  in  my  office  to  ex- 
press to  me  the  beauties  of  Vennont  in 
mrlng,  summer,  fan.  and  winter.  I  am 
constantly  made  cognizant  of  its  year- 
round  permanent  appeaL 

I.  therefore,  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  this  resolution  and  urge  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  give  close  at- 
tention to  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lutions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

Joint  Rxsolutkn  Bslatxno  to  FHA  Loans 
oir  Rasoar  Hoiobs 

Whereas  the  economy  at  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont is  greatly  dependent  upon  recreation 
and  the  allied  industry  which  involves  the 
eatabUduBcnt  of  vacation  homes  by  nonresi- 
dents; and 

Whereaa  tbe  ever  Increasing  cost  ctf  labor 
and  materlala  baa  Imposed  great  WnanMai 
burdens  on  those  wishing  to  erect  such  vaca- 
tion homea;  and 

Whereaa  the  preeent  system  of  financing 
such  vacation  homes  Is  not  conducive  to 
stimulating  the  establishment  of  the  vaca- 
tion home  Indiwtry;  and 

Whereas  with  favorable  financing  the  vsca- 
ttoa  honae  taduatry  could  add  several  mil- 
lions or  doUaia  to  our  groas  aatlonal  prod- 
uct, and 


Whereas  the  stimulation  of  this  Industry 
would  reduce  unemployment:  Now.  there- 
fore, belt 

AesoZaed  by  the  tenate  and  /iokm  of  rep- 
resentettost.  That  the  Oeneral  Aseembly  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  favors  the  pn^xwed 
easing  up  of  restrictions  on  FHA  loans  for 
vacatioD  homes;  and  be  it  further 

Beaolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Hon.  OecM^  D.  Aiken.  Hon.  Winston  L 
Prouty.  and  Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  as  well 
as  to  Hon.  Philip  A.  Brownstein,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnlatra- 
Uon. 

Joint  Resolution  RxLATma  to  Pension  ros 
Woiui  Was  I  VErsBAHs 

Whereas  the  national  policy  at  the  United 
States  ooncttnlng  veterans  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  grant  assistance  to  them 
In  their  declining  years  by  a  pension  In  oon- 
sideraUon  of  their  mlUtary  services  In  de- 
fense of  our  coiintry;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pension 
granted  to  veterans  at  World  War  I  by  the 
United  States:  Haw.  therefore,  be  It 

.Besotoed  by  the  aenate  and  houae  of  rep- 
reitntmtivea.  That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  State  at  Vermont  hereby  urges  the  Con- 
gress or  the  United  States  to  enact  leglsU- 
tlon  granting  a  pension  to  veterans  at  World 
War  I  comparable  to  granto  to  veterans  of 
American  wars  prior  to  World  War  1;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Vermont  to  the  President  at  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presiding  CXBcers  of  each 
branch  of  the  Castgress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  State  of  Vermont. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Memorial  Day  this  year  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  at  GeUys- 
burg,  made  what  I  thought  at  the  time 
was  one  of  the  truly  great  speeches  of 
this  generation  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights  and  civil  rights.  Last  night,  at 
the  Governors'  conference  in  Florida,  he 
made  an  equally  great  speech,  in  my 
Judgment,  and  I  rise  to  compliment  him. 
for  he  lifted  the  issue,  as  it  ought  to  be 
lifted  and  kept,  high  above  the  level  of 
partisan  politics;  and  he  very  properly 
pointed  out  to  the  Governors.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  that  thi4  is  not 
a  partisan  issue,  but  a  national  issue.  I 
think  he  again  distinguished  himself  in 
his  speech  at  the  Governors'  ctmferenee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Without  objection,  the  address  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

RsMAKxs    BT    Yicm    Phebdemt    Lthson    B. 

Johnson,  Oovesnors'  CoNnsKNCE,  Mum 

Beach,  Fla.,  Jm.T  3S.  IMS 

One  hundred  seventy-six  years  ago,  our 
Constitution  anticipated  our  many  differ- 
ences of  section.  State,  and  philosophy.  That 
Constitution  was  <vdalned  and  established  in 
the  faith  that  thoae  many  differences  would 
be  ov«-came  In  a  single  win  to  unite — to 
tmlte  as  Americana,  knowing  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West;  favoring  no  creed, 
deq)islng  no  color,  and  holding  against  no  in- 
dividual any  oondittoa  of  hla  birth  or  an- 
cestry. 

In  that  same  faith.  X  eome  to  speak  to- 
night— not  of  thoae  differences   among  ns 
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which  win  eventually  peas,  but  of  that  high- 
er unity  which  win  Inevitably  prevail. 

I  know  it  Is  not  the  flashlon  at  preeent  la 
some  quarters  to  speak  hopefully  or  con- 
fidently of  the  future.  Despair,  de^wndency, 
and  defeatism  have  their  disciples  among  us. 
But  I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
hope  Is  wishful  or  innocent.  It  is  defeatism 
that  Is  naive.  For  this  generation  of  Amer- 
icans, at  this  moment  in  o\ir  national  his- 
tory, optimism  Is  the  only  true  realism. 

In  tbe  world  and  at  home,  we  are  beset 
with  old,  difllcult,  and  continuing  problems. 
Old  perils  remain.  Old  challenges  still  con- 
front us.  The  fact  of  this  year  of  1963  U 
that — both  atooad  and  at  home — new  breezes 
have  begun  to  blow  and  we  are  sailing  now 
with  a  favoring  wind. 

In  the  world,  this  year  of  1063  is  develop- 
ing as  a  year  of  unusual  portent  and  signif- 
icance. For  the  first  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cold  war,  there  are  omens  of 
change  in  the  climate  between  Bast  and 
West. 

New  forces  are  at  work  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

Profound  changes  are  developing  in  rela- 
tions among  members  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

New  attitudes  toward  dealings  with  the 
West  are  being  manifested  by  the  principal 
nation  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

On  the  basis  of  present  evidence,  no  man 
can  responsibly  imply  that  the  millen- 
nium is  at  hand  in  relations  between  East 
and  West  or  in  the.  success  of  freedom "k  caxise. 
But  no  responsible  man  wUl  insist  that  we 
keep  the  door  closed  against  the  opportuni- 
ties which  seem  to  be  opening.  It  is  a  tragic 
perversion  of  American  leadership— and  a 
betrayal  of  American  character — ^to  ask  the 
people  to  greet  with  suspicion  any  talk  of 
peace  and  to  greet  with  applause  all  talk  of 
war. 

We  sit  honorably  at  the  negotiating  tables 
today  Instead  of  standing  anxiously  at  the 
nuclear  brink  not  because  we  have  accom- 
modated the  adversaries  of  our  system,  but 
because  we  have  refused  to  accommodate 
them — in  Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Iran  and 
Italy,  in  Western  E^irope  and  West  Berlin, 
South  Korea  and  South  Vietnam. 

Communism's  designs  have  been  repulsed 
In  the  Middle  East,  rejected  In  Africa,  re- 
pelled in  southeast  Asia  and  forced  into  re- 
treat from  Latin  America.  Of  the  six  guer- 
rilla wars  launched  by  communism,  five  have 
ended  in  defeat  of  Communist  forces  and 
In  the  sixth.  American  support  Is  turning 
the  tide  In  Vietnam. 

Conun\inism's  one  desperate  effort  last 
October  to  escape  the  ring  of  containment 
by  establishing  missile  bases  In  this  hemi- 
sphere ended  in  a  historic  retreat — a  re- 
treat which  history  may  mark  as  the  vital 
turning  point  of  the  entire  cold  war. 

Furthermore,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
since  the  start  of  the  oold  war.  more  than 
BO  new  nations  have  come  Into  being — 
and  not  one  has  choeen  communism.  But 
many  have  adopted  as  their  own,  the  oon- 
cepto  and  forms  and  even  the  language 
of  our  own  constitutional  system. 

In  the  world  of  today,  we  must  reoogntae 
that  the  winds  and  the  wavea  are  with  us. 
This  is  the  time  for  us  to  steer  straight 
and  true  toward  the  horlaons  we  have  for 
so  long  hoped  to  reach. 

But  we  should  also  reoognlae  that  favor- 
ing winds  are  rising  at  home.  Our  record 
In  spfu^e  is  a  prime  example.  We  started 
late.  We  moved  too  slowly  at  first.  But 
the  record  shows  now  that  where  the  So- 
viet Union  has  successfuUy  launched  43 
payloads  Into  orbit,  the  DBlted  Stataa  has 
launched  144.  Our  ratio  at  auccsasea  to 
fallurea  la  taunrhlngs  prior  to  IMl  waa 
only  1  to  1— but  It  has  now  reaped  the 
ratio  of  6  to  1. 

The  Sovtet  ooptlnoss  Ite  lead  In  the  ability 
to  launeh  heavter  welghte  lato  ^>aoe.    But 


we  are  pulling  far  ahead  In  developing  prac- 
tical uses  of  space  with  weather,  communi- 
cation, and  navigation  satellites. 

We  are  not  racing  for  prestige  in  space. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  deadly  serious  race  for 
peace — and  for  control  of  our  own  destiny. 
This  is  a  race  freemen  must  win. 

As  we  act  to  grow  stronger  In  space,  we 
are  also  acting  to  grow  stronger  on  earth. 
Since  January  1961,  we  have  increased  our 
nuclear  warheads  in  the  strategic  alert  forces 
by  100  percent;  our  ship  construction  and 
conversion  to  modernize  the  fleet  by  100  per- 
cent; our  special  forces  trained  to  deal  with 
threato  of  guerrilla  warfare  by  200  percent; 
our  airlift  capability  by  60  percent;  ova 
number  of  combat-ready  Army  divisions  by 
45  percent;  and  our  number  ot  tactical  air 
squadrons  by  30  percent. 

We  have  increased  the  muscle  of  ovir  de- 
fenses while  trimming  away  the  fat.  During 
the  fiscal  year  of  1063,  savings  of  more  than 
$1  billion  were  realized  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment through  Improvements  in  operat- 
ing efficiency.  As  these  improvements  con- 
tinue to  take  effect,  we  can  look  forward  to 
savings  by  1967  of  nearly  94  billion  a  year. 

Achievemento  such  as  these  are  coming  on 
impressively.  But  in  our  domestic  economy, 
too,  the  favoring  winds  are  blowing  briskly. 

Since  January  1961  our  gross  national 
product  has  risen  from  $500  billion  to  $580 
billion,  up  16  percent.  Personal  Income  has 
risen  from  $400  billion  to  a  record  annual 
rate  last  month  of  $462  billion,  up  15  per- 
cent. 

Corporation  proflta  are  up  from  $39  billion 
to  $53  billion — a  gain  of  36  percent. 

Employment  has  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation  passed  70  million  Jobs. 

Average  weekly  wages  for  factory  workers 
have  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation  passed  $100. 

Farm  income  last  year  was  up  more  than 
$1   billion  over  1960 — a  gain  of  11  percent. 

This  economic  expansion  has  come  with 
consumer  prices  holding  comparatively  stable 
while  wholesale  prices  and  industrial  prices 
have  actually  declined.  Moreover,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  expansion,  the  flow  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Treasury  has  increased  so  that 
the  cash  deficit  for  the  last  fiscal  year  is 
only  half  as  large  as  estimated  6  months 
ago. 

What  does  this  mean  for  us?  I  believe 
the  answer  is  self-evident.  Now,  while  the 
favoring  winds  are  with  us,  we  should  be 
doing  those  difficult  things  which  respon- 
sibility demands  that  we  do  to  perfect  our 
system. 

That  list  Is  long.  Many  of  the  Items  upon 
It  are  old:  education,  unemployment,  medi- 
care for  the  aged,  retraining  of  diq>laced 
workers,  redevelopment  of  depressed  regions, 
renewal  of  blighted  cities,  revitalizing  the 
family  farms,  conserving  our  forest  and  soli, 
developing  our  water  resources,  cxulng  the 
problems  of  mass  transit,  overcoming  the 
congestion  of  otir  city  streeta. 

America  is  not  a  nalon  with  ita  work  all 
done.  America  is  a  nation  in  which  much 
of  the  most  vital  work  has  not  yet  begun. 
The  demands  of  the  future  press  down  upon 
us. 

Every  day.  our  population  over  66  Increasaa 
by  1.000. 

Every  day.  our  population  of  16-year-olds 
Increases  by  SfiOO. 

Every  day,  our  school-age  population 
grows  by  nearly   5.000. 

Every  day.  our  need  for  new  Jobs  increasaa 
by  more  than  7,000. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  human  needs  and 
the  humane  obligatlona  of  our  future,  we 
must  move  today — while  the  winds  are  fa- 
voring us — to  stimulate  our  economy,  reduce 
our  eictiastve  tax  rate,  that  in  aome  eases  la 
practically  confiacatoiy,  overcome  the  drain 
oa  our  balance  ot  paymeata.  and  restore  ova 
national  fiscal  house  to  order. 


But  we  remember  at  all  tlmaa  that  gov- 
emmente  are  not  lastltvted  aatong  freemen 
merely  to  make  budgete  and  tMOaace  them 
or  levy  taxes  and  coUect  them. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  testa  of  our  future, 
our  foremost  challenge  is  to  face  and  dispose 
of  the  problem  of  human  rlghte  which  has 
burdened  and  compromised  our  society  for 
100  years — tbe  problem  of  the  inequality  of 
our  Negro  cltisens. 

In  saying  this,  I  could  not  be  more  aware 
than  I  am  of  the  many  views  of  the  question 
represented  by  this  audience — or,  in  turn, 
by  the  pec^le  each  of  you  repreaenta. 

To  some,  the  issue  is  *^iunan  righta."  To 
others,  it  is  "property  righta."  Some  say, 
"Negro  righta."  Others  say,  "white  righta." 
Some  say.  "States  righta."  Others  say.  "mor- 
al rlghte."  The  descriptions  vary.  Slogans 
are  many. 

But  let  us  strip  away  the  slogans,  the 
descriptions,  the  cliches  and  labels.  What  is 
it  that  we  mvist  do?  We  mtist  attack  the 
"wrongs"  in  our  society — ^not  the  "righto." 

Whatever  the  legalisms  or  traditions,  it  is 
wrong  that  tax-paying,  arms-bearing,  vote- 
casting  Americans  should  be  unable  to  find 
a  bed  for  the  night  or  meals  for  their  chil- 
dren along  the  highways  of  our  free  and 
decent  society.  Whatever  the  reasons,  it  is 
wrong  that  Americans  who  fight  alongside 
other  Americans  in  war  should  not  be  able 
to  work  alongside  the  same  Americans,  wash 
up  alongside  them,  eat  alongside  them,  win 
promotions  alongside  them,  or  send  their 
children  to  sit  In  schools  alongside  children 
of  other  Americans. 

I  know  of  no  valid  right  in  our  system 
which  Is  Jeopardized  or  compromised  or 
weakened  by  correcting  the  wrongs  which  we 
know  exist  among  us.  On  the  other  band,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  human  rlghte  and 
property  righta  of  all  of  us  will  be  strength- 
ened and  protected  by  ending  the  corrosion 
of  these  wrongs. 

When  I  first  entered  the  Senate,  Arizona's 
Senator  Caxl  Hatden  told  me  there  were  two 
kinds  of  public  officials:  show  horses  and 
workhorses,  talkers  and  doers. 

This  question  will  be  answered  by  the 
w(H>lchorses  and  by  the  doers,  by  those  who 
remove  the  beam  from  their  own  eye  before 
concerning  themselves  with  the  BMta — or 
the  beam — In  tiie  eye  oi  others. 

This  Is  not  a  regional  problem,  but  a  na- 
tional problem. 

Msa  who  were  denied  the  right  to  work 
last  week  on  a  Harlem  hospital  being  built 
with  public  funds  can  understand  the  plight 
of  their  brother  in  a  Birmingham  cafe.  Dis- 
crimination is  not  confined  to  the  smaller 
community  of  Danville,  but  Infecte  Metro- 
politan Philadelphta  as  well.  The  proMam  is 
In  Brooklyn  and  Baltimore,  In  CharlestoQ  and 
Chicago,  in  San  Antonio  and  Santa  Pe. 

In  the  room  In  the  White  House  where 
Jane  Adams  hung  out  her  waah.  the  Presi- 
dent has  talked  with  labor  leaders  and  busi- 
nessmen; with  Oovernors  and  mayors;  with 
editors  and  w(Hnen  leaders;  with  educators 
and  Negro  leaders.  No  President  In  my  SO 
years  of  life  in  Washington  hss  met  with 
so  many  Governors  as  hss  President  Kennedy 
la  his  search  for  a  solution  to  the  civil  righta 
problem. 

Among  the  peofde.  there  is  a  will  to  raaolve 
this  issue — not  prolong  it.  It  is  espedaUy 
noteworthy  that  throughout  the  Nation — 
especially  in  some  at  the  most  difllcult  States 
and  cities — newH>apermen  from  editors  to 
deskmen  are  showing  the  highest  order  of 
responsibility  and  cons  true  tlveneas. 

Americans  such  as  theae  are  doing  the 
workhorse  Jobs.  Tliey  are  getting  rsaulto 
qiiietly  but  effectively.  Two  hundred  at  the 
five  hundred  largest  cities  In  the  Southern 
and  Border  States — nearly  half  of  tbem— 
have  taken  aflbmatlve  aettob  ba  local  pnbUe 
acoommodatlona  probtema.  Right  la  Miami 
outatandlng  progress  haa  baea  made  la  a 
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sibeequently    said:    Mr. 
Jie  senior  Senator  from 


Oregon  [Mr.  Mo  isil  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate and  obtained  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RjccoKO  it  e  qieech  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent made  yestc  rday  at  the  Governors' 
conference  in  lAaml,  I  did  not  have — 
unfortunately — f  n  opportmiity  to  speak 
immediately  foil  >wixig  his  remarks.  At 
this  time,  I  wish  to  express  my  pleasure 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  brought  to  our  attention 
and — through  in  wrtion  in  the  Rxcoro  of 
the  Vice  President's  speech — to  the  at- 
tention of  the  p<  ople  of  the  Nation  that 
moat  eloquent  (zpre8si<m  by  the  Vice 
President  of  amlration  and  conviction. 

Several  wedci  ago,  when  the  V]ee 
President  spcdce  it  Oettysburg,  many  of 
us  felt  that  his  speech  was  as  eloquent 
as  any  which  ve  could  recall  having 
heard.  None  of  us  felt  it  likely  that  the 
Vice  President  o  uld  follow  it — certainly 
not  so  soon  as  th  s — ^with  an  equally  per- 
suasive documei  tation  of  the  case  for 
dvil  rights.  Hoi  rever,  I  think  the  speech 
delivered  yesterd  &y  by  the  Vice  President 
at  Miami  rang  '  he  same  bell  which  he 
rang  at  Gettsrsb  irg— a  bell  which  I  be- 
lieve is  alerting  the  Nation  to  the  ne^ 
for  Congress  to  r  ispond  constructively  to 
the  President's  a  imonitions  in  regard  to 
civil  rights  leglsl  tUon. 

Mr.  HUMPHI£Y.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  the  Senato]  from  Michigan  in  his 
commendation  o  '  the  Vice  President  for 
his  magnificent  leadership  in  the  area  of 
dvil  rights  and  dvil  liberties. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am 
action  of  the  Foreign 
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capable  of  sustaining 


their    defense    burden    and    economic 
growth. 

^For  me  personally,  this  Is  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  4-year  effort  to  put  an  end 
to  handouts  to  the  prosperous  countries 
of  Western  Exirope,  and  to  Japan,  which 
totaled,  in  fiscal  year  1962,  nearly  $400 
million.  During  this  time,  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  the  American  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  support  the  aid 
programs  unless  they  can  see  that  an 
end  is  in  sight.  In  fiscal  1962.  the  list  of 
recipient  countries  totaled  107.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  amendment,  regular  reduc- 
tions in  this  Ust  should  begin  by  the  end 
of  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
extend  my  special  thanks  to  the  Senators 
who  helped  prepare  the  way  for  yester- 
day's committee  action  by  cosponsoring 
or  pledging  support  to  my  amendment. 

I  know  that  each  of  them  shares  my 
satisfaction  that  a  hard  Job  is  at  last 
completed. 

THE  ATLANTIC  FUTURE:  EUROPE'S 
CHOICE 

lii.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  invited,  together  with 
Senators  Ettgehc  McCarthy,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  participate  in  the  summer  seminar  of 
the  political  club  of  the  Evangelical 
Academy  at  Tutzing,  Bavaria,  conducted 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  political  club  was  estab- 
lished after  World  War  n  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  informed  citizen  in- 
terest and  involvement  in  the  processes 
of  free  government  in  West  Germany. 

This  year  marked  the  club's  10th  an- 
niversary meeting.  Among  those  par- 
ticipating were  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  and  Dr.  Willy  Brandt,  mayor 
of  West  Berlin. 

I  am  advised  that  my  address,  de- 
livered on  July  16, 1963,  will  be  published 
in  Europa-Archiv,  the  German  journal 
on  foreign  affairs.  Inasmuch  as  I  spoke 
to  the  question,  "The  Atlantic  Future: 
Europe's  Choice,"  which  is  a  matter  of 
prime  concern  to  the  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
remarks  may  be  published  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Taa  Atlamtic  Putokk:  Buaops's  Choice 

(Address  delivered  by  U.S.  Senator  Frank 
Chubch,  on  July  16,  1963,  before  the  Politi- 
cal Club  of  the  Evangelical  Academy  at 
Tutzing,  Bavaria,  Germany) 

Tou  have  honcM-ed  me  with  yoxir  invitation 
to  speak  at  this  10th  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  political  club  at  Tutzing  Academy,  and  I 
should  like  to  reciprocate  by  giving  you  a 
frank  statement  of  my  views  concerning  the 
future  of  the  treaty  which  has  linked  lis  so 
closely  together.  In  doing  so,  I  must  empha- 
size that  I  speak  solely  In  my  capacity  as  an 
Individual  citizen.  Although  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
nothing  that  I  say  today  should  be  construed 
as  an  expression  of  the  official  vlewp<rint  of 
my  Government.  I  am  here  to  state  my  per- 
sonal opinions,  nothing  more. 

We  meet  at  a  time  of  change  and  crisis  In 
the  Atlantic  Community,  and  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  which  has  been 
Its  sword  and  shield. 


Everyone  agrees,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, ss  to  the  fact  that  a  crisis  exists.  Tet 
there  Is  a  paradox  In  this,  for  It  Is  the  very 
success  of  NATO  In  accomplishing  its  original 
objectives  which  has  led  to  the  present  im- 
passe. 

NATO  was  originally  established  to  prevent 
Western  Europe,  the  heartland  of  our  com- 
mon civUlzatlon,  from  falling  under  Russian 
rule.  From  the  beginning,  NATO's  shield 
included  large  nxmibers  of  American  troops, 
whose  presence  In  Eiuope  was  proof  of  the 
American  commitment  to  Invoke  her  nuclear 
power,  as  NATO's  sword.  In  the  event  of  a 
Communist  attack.  American  arms  of  both 
conventional  and  nuclear  character  were  re- 
quired to  make  NATO  work,  that  is.  to  keep 
the  Russians  at  bay  while  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  battered  and  broken  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  war,  could  regain  their 
health  and  strength. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  which  ratified  the  treaty, 
or  the  American  people,  regarded  our  entry 
into  NATO  as  an  arrangement  for  stationing 
American  forces  permanently  in  Europe. 
Firemen  are  welcomed  Into  a  household 
threatened  by  fire,  but  they  are  not  expected 
to  remain  Inside  Indefinitely  as  residents. 
So  it  ought  not  to  be  surprising — In  view  of 
the  remarkable  recovery  In  Western  Europe 
which  has  since  occurred — that  some  Euro- 
peans should  begin  to  ask,  "How  much  longer 
are  the  Americans  to  stay  here?"  or  that 
some  Americans  should  begin  to  Inquire, 
"How  much  longer  will  we  be  welcome?" 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  era  for 
which  NATO  was  first  created.  The  circum- 
stances have  changed.  We  must  remold  ova 
alliance  to  fit  present  conditions,  or  the  crisis 
within  It  will  deepen.  NATO  cannot  remain 
static  and  stay  relevant:  It  must  be  trans- 
formed or  abandoned;  It  will  adapt  to  the 
new  era  as  a  useful  Instrument  to  serve 
the  objectives  we  hold  In  conunon,  or  it  will 
come  apart  frc»n  the  stress  of  moimting  in- 
ternal pressures.  So  we  mxuX  clearly  Identify 
those  changes  In  clrctunstances  which  have 
rendered  NATO,  as  originally  conceived,  ob- 
solete. 

To  begin  with,  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  relative  strength,  and  hence  In  the 
credibility,  of  the  American  nuclear  deter- 
rent. This  change  has  taken  place  In  three 
phases.  In  the  first  phase,  only  the  United 
States  poesessed  massive  strike  capability 
with  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  oppose  us  with  conventional  land  power 
sdone.  Oxu-  deterrent  was  believable,  and 
therefore  effective,  so  long  as  the  Soviets  in 
fact  understood  that  It  would  be  used  to 
prevent,  or  to  p\mlsh  Intolerably,  a  march 
by  them  on  the  West.  In  the  second  phase, 
the  Soviets,  too,  poesessed  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  But  the  ones  which  could  reach 
and  damage  the  American  Continent  were 
few  in  nmnber,  and  vulnerable  to  neutraliza- 
tion by  the  enormously  superior  and  diversi- 
fied nuclear  weapons  system  which  we  hswl 
by  then  developed.  While  the  risks  to  the 
United  States  had  been  greatly  Increased, 
there  was  room  to  suppose  that  we  coxild,  if 
necessary,  obliterate  Soviet  power  without 
suffering  mortal  damage  In  return.  Now  in 
the  third,  and  present  phase,  this  asstmiption 
can  no  longer  be  made.  Each  side  possesses 
weapons,  sufficient  in  number.  In  diversifica- 
tion, in  concealment,  or  in  invulnerability, 
to  insiu-e  that  it  could  withstand  a  first  strike 
by  lU  adversary  and  thereafter  inflict  nearly 
total  destruction  upon  him. 

The  consequence  of  this  third  phase  Is 
that  Europeans  must  ask  themselves,  for 
the  first  time.  If  It  Is  really  believable  that 
the  American  Nation  would  suffer  Immolation 
In  their  defense.  Andsthe  question  Is  not 
whether  we,  the  Americans,  believe  that  we 
would  do  this,  or  whether  you,  the  Euro- 
peans, believe  we  would  do  it.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  deterrent  has  failed  If  It  has  to  be 
used,  and  It  follows  from  this  that  It  Is  only 
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the  adversary^  belief  about  the  conditions 
under  which  it  would  be  used,  not  our  belief, 
or  yours,  or  even  the  objeetlvs  fact  itself, 
which  Is  ultimately  determinative. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  remove,  absolutely, 
the  doubts  which  some  Europeans  have 
raised  about  the  answer  to  this  question. 
The  cornerstone  of  American  poUcy  has 
been,  and  remains,  that  the  defense  of  the 
West  Is  indivisible.  Our  President  has  re- 
cently reafllnned,  here  In  Germany,  that  our 
forces  wiU  remain  so  long  as  they  are  wanted 
and  needed;  that  we  will  put  our  cities  to 
the  hazard  in  defense  of  yours.  He  q>oke, 
as  I  am  sure  you  sensed,  with  absolute  sin- 
cerity and  conviction,  and  with  the  support 
of  the  American  pe<^le.  StlU,  the  proposi- 
tipn  itself  Is  without  precedent  in  htmian 
history.  It  cannot  be  tested  or  proved  in 
advance.  While  it  may  be  convincing  to 
the  Soviets,  it  evidently  Is  no  longer  con- 
vincing to  all  Europeans,  for,  if  It  were,  there 
would  t>e  no  need  to  pursue,  in  France,  the 
effort  now  in  progress  to  create,  at  great  diffi- 
culty and  expense,  a  separate  national  nuclear 
capability. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  fundamental 
change  In  circumstances  which  accounts  for 
the  crisis  In  NATO.  It  is  that  Europe  now 
has,  for  the  first  time,  the  capacity  to  create 
for  itself  an  alternative  to  reliance  upon 
American  power.  I  make  a  distinction  here 
between  nuclear  capability  of  modest  dimen- 
sions, useful  chiefiy  as  a  means  of  augment- 
ing the  prestige  or  bargaining  power  of  its 
possessor — perhaps  having  the  potential  of 
invoking,  under  some  conditions,  the  use  of 
American  power — and  a  genuine  nuclear  de- 
terrent, capable  of  massive  or  controUed  re- 
sponse in  a  variety  of  strategic  situations. 
It  is  the  latter  which  free  Europe  now  has 
the  population,  the  economic  base,  the  tech- 
nological resources,  and  the  developing  po- 
litical institutions  to  create  and  command,  if 
It  chooses.  In  most  of  these  categories. 
Western  Europe  now  surpasses  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself.  If  Europe  determines  that  the 
effort  Is  necessary  or  desirable.  It  can.  In  due 
coiuse,  equip  Itself  to  match  the  Soviet 
Union,  bomb  for  bomb,  rocket  for  rocket.  It 
would  then,  of  course,  be  free  from  the 
necessity  for  dependence  upon  a  nuclear 
deterrent  provided  and  controlled  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  present  drift  In  free  Europe  points 
toward  the  eventual  development  of  separate 
national  nuclear  systems,  even  though  this 
course  represents  the  most  unstable,  costly, 
and  inefficient  method  for  achieving  nuclear 
self-sufficiency.  Perhaps  this  Is  Inevitable, 
as  long  as  Western  Europe  remains  a  loose 
association  of  wholly  sovereign  states.  The 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  sovereign  power  to  com- 
mand them,  for  they  represent,  in  today's 
world,  the  instrument  of  life  or  death,  for 
the  country  which  has  them,  for  Its  adver- 
saries and,  quite  probably,  for  its  allies. 

What  I  have  thus  far  said  carries  the  Im- 
plication that  there  Is  an  Inherent  incom- 
patibility, in  this  new  state  of  affairs,  between 
sovereignty,  if  sovereignty  necessarily  in- 
volves possession  and  control  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  alliance.  I  think  this  is  the 
case,  and  t^at  this  single  eoncept  siun- 
marlaes  and  explains  the  reasons  for  the  crisis 
in  NATO. 

The  continued  expansion  In  Europe  of  nu- 
clear capability  under  national  control  will 
expose  the  United  States  to  Intolerable  risks, 
so  long  as  our  troops  are  here,  and  our  com- 
mitment to  regard  any  attack  upon  our 
European  allies  as  an  attack  upon  ourselves 
is  outstanding.  Every  additional  finger  upon 
the  nuclear  trigger  means,  in  these  clrctmi- 
Btances,  one  more  person,  other  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  power 
to  decide  what  Americans  will  die  for.  While 
the  risks  Involved  In  sharing  this  fateful 
power  with  a  single  Independent  European 
state,  or  with  a  suitable  conmiand  structure 


representing  all  oS.  Surope,  might  be  ao- 
ecptabls.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  thstt  ws  share 
It  with  every  European  oountry  stocking  a 
nuclear  arsenal  of  Its  own.  each  with  its  own 
sense  at  destiny  and  order  of  priorities. 

In  short,  the  present  drift  toward  prolifer- 
ation in  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  un- 
less It  Is  checked,  will  eventually  force  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  Europe. 
Time  Is  running  out  on  the  NATO  alliance. 
No  amount  of  exhortation  will  save  it. 

What  then,  of  the  future?  How  are  we 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  positions  on  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons  which  now  plague 
the  alliance?  I  think  we  must  begin  by 
recognizing  that  no  device  or  technical  ar- 
rangement designed  to  gloss  over  the  differ- 
ences, without  really  changing  anything,  will 
suffice.  As  strongly  as  De  Gaulle  feels  that 
France  must  have  Its  own  deterrent,  we  feel 
jxist  as  strongly  that  we  must  retain  control 
over  the  risks  to  which  we  are  exposed,  so 
long  as  American  forces  are  committed  in 
Europe,  and  we  supply  the  nuclear  means 
for  meeting  or  preventing  an  attack  against 
it.  It  is  possible  to  share  the  master  plan 
for  programing  and  targeting,  but  the  core 
decisions  about  the  use  of  American  nuclear 
weapons  must  be  made  by  Americans. 

I  think  there  are,  however,  alternative  so- 
lutions to  the  problem.  The  first  Ib  for  Eu- 
rope— not  France,  or  Germany,  or  even  Great 
Britain,  but  Europe — ^to  undertake  a  imlfied 
effort  to  arm  Itself  with  a  genuine  nuclear 
deterrent  capability.  To  do  this  would  re- 
quire a  genuinely  integrated  program,  not 
merely  because  of  the  expense,  but  chiefly 
because  It  would  be  necessary  to  create  a 
imlfled  command  structure  with  the  sover- 
eign power  to  Invoke  the  use  of  its  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and 
assist  £\u-opeans  to  make  this  effort.  We 
could  then  withdraw  o\ir  forces  from  the 
continent  in  an  orderly  fashion,  leaving  Eu- 
rope with  Its  own  defense,  and  both  Eiirope 
and  America  could  thiis  minimize  the  risks 
Inherent  In  the  proliferation  of  separate 
national  defenses. 

This  course  need  not  Involve,  as  might 
first  be  supposed,  a  return  to  Isolationism  on 
the  part  at  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  creation  of  a  European  entity 
capable  of  producing  and  commanding  a 
unified  Eur(^>ean  nuclear  deterrent  could 
contribute  to  the  realization  of  a  stronger 
partnership,  spanning  the  Atlantic,  for  the 
defense  and  development  of  oiir  common 
CivUlzatlon.  I  say  It  could  contribute,  be- 
cause partnership  Is  Ulxisory  if  one  partner 
Is  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  others.  Just 
as  there  can  be  no  authentic  European  entity 
under  the  hegemony  of  France,  so  there  can 
be  no  equal  partnership  across  the  Atlantic 
until  Exirope  has  achieved  cohesion  to  match 
and  balance  the  unified  power  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  this  crucial  advan- 
tage, there  would  be  others,  incidental  to  the 
assumption  by  Europe  of  fiill  responsibiUty 
for  its  own  defense.  The  American  adverse 
balance  of  payments  problem  would  then 
lend  itself  to  ready  solution.  It  Is  entirely 
possible,  also,  that  the  vexing  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  artificial  division  of  Europe 
between  East  and  West,  which  do  not  seem 
amenable  to  negotiations  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  Kremlin,  could  be  approached 
from  new  perspectives  by  Europeans  negoti- 
ating with  Eiuopeans. 

If  the  problem  of  a  sovereign.  Integrated 
European  Nuclear  Defense  Command  proves 
to  be  Insuperable,  and  this  further  step  to- 
ward a  more  perfect  union  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Eur(^>e  is  not  taken,  there 
is  the  other  alternative.  Let  Europe  forgo 
nuclear  armammit,  and  continue,  so  long  ss 
the  cold  war  makes  it  necessary,  to  rely  upon 
the  United  States  to  furnish  the  nuclear 
deterrent  against  a  Soviet  attack  upon  the 
continent. 


From  our  national  point  of  view,  tills  al- 
temattvs  Is  to  bs  preferred,  but  I  think,  if 
we  Americsns  ai«  to  bs  Emm>e%  nuclear 
ssntixitis.  statAonad  hers  for  indsftntte  duty, 
than  ws  have  a  right  to  ask  for  falrw  ar- 
rangements and  a  clearer  understanding. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  here  as 
your  Invited  guests,  not  as  intruders;  that 
our  presence  In  Europe  is  no  longer  a  rescue 
mlssi<Hi,  extended  by  the  strong  to  the  weak, 
but  simply  a  division  of  responsIbUity,  as 
between  rich  equals,  for  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  each.  If  we  fumlah  our  nuclear 
deterrent  for  the  defense  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  our  physical  presence  to  make  this  deter- 
rent convincing  to  the  Soviets,  then  Europe 
must  make  their  exchange.  Including  at 
least: 

1.  No  further  diffusion  of  nuclear  arms, 
for  this  wm  Involve  intolerable  risks,  both  to 
us  and  to  Europe  Itself.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  responsibility  for  holding  at  bay  the 
weapons  of  mass  destriiction  which  might 
otherwise  be  used  to  smash  or  blackmail 
Europeans,  we  vaxasi  ask  that  you  rely  on  va 
to  honor  that  trust  in  our  common  Interest, 
come  what  may. 

2.  Eq[nitable  financial  and  eeanonile  ar- 
rangements to  ssslst  us  in  solving  our  adverse 
balance-of-payments  problem.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  notable  that  oiu-  military  dis- 
bursements abroad  contribute  five  times  as 
much  to  the  drain  on  our  dollar  resources  as 
do  all  of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  force  levels  of  Amer- 
ican troops  quartered  In  Europe  should  not 
be  reduced,  and  the  difference  made  up  by  an 
added  commitment  of  Eumpnen  troops  to  the 
NATO  Conunand.  It  Is  essential,  too,  that 
Exiropean  trade  barriers  against  American 
agricultural  and  Industrial  products,  be  re- 
duced or  removed  as  speedily  as  possible. 
FlnaUy,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  Europe 
assume  an  Increased  share  of  the  cost  of  aid- 
ing the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world,  in  those  needy  regions  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  where  the  struggle  with 
communism  is  yet  to  be  won. 

There  are  heavy  burdens  and  responslbUi- 
ties.  for  Eun^peans  as  well  as  for  Americans, 
whichever  alternative  Is  chosen.  And  the 
choice,  after  all.  Is  Eiut>pe's.  Either  would 
seem  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  What 
is  not  accepUble  is  a  continuation  of  pres- 
ent trends,  which  point,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
toward  the  disintegration  of  the  Atlantic 
AUlance,  leaving  a  vacuiun  of  policy  and 
power,  with  diminished  security  for  us  all. 
HappUy,  the  successes  we  have  enjoyed,  dur- 
ing the  past  30  years,  in  meeting  and  solving 
together  a  series  of  formidable  problems, 
augers  weU  for  our  ability  to  find,  in  the 
years  ahead,  ways  to  achieve  a  constructive 
transition  from  NATO  to  genuine  partner- 
ship in  a  developing  Atlantic  Community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MORMON 
PIONEERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  this. 
Idaho's  centennial  year,  the  people  of 
my  State  pause  to  join  their  sister  State 
of  Utah  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Mormon 
pioneers  on  the  118th  anniversary  of 
their  arrival  at  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

It  was  on  July  24,  1847,  that  Brigham 
Young  led  his  little  band  of  Mormons 
into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  declared, 
"This  is  the  place."  Behind  them  the 
Mormons  left  a  past  lUIed  with  persecu- 
tion. This  had  culminated  in  the  murder 
of  their  founder  and  prophet.  Joseph 
Smith,  in  1844.  It  was  to  escape  such 
persecution  and  intolerance,  to  estab- 
lish a  home  where  they  could  practice 
their  religion  freely  and  raise  their  chil- 
dren to  worship  God  as  they  believed, 
that  the  Mormons  came  west. 
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m  •  relatlvelr  short  period  of  time, 
the  Mormons  hi  d  turned  the  desert  into 
a  bkxvnlnc.  ' ei  die  fmxmhuMl.  Patient 
hard  work,  wilful  use  of  irrl««tlan 
methods,  and  eadurmiice  bom  of  deep 
religious  faith,  (  naUed  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  t  le  Latter-day  Saints  to 
turn  the  desert  i  ito  a  home. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Mormon 
Kovemment  wiis  rdigious  tolerance. 
Any  man.  Morm  m  or  goitlle,  was  free  to 
worship  as  he  p  eased.  Thus  these  pio- 
neers, aeeustomsd  to  being  persecuted 
for  their  rellglo  is  beliefs,  established  a 
territory  wherein  every  man  was  to  be 
free  of  religious  persecution. 

But  persecuti  m  of  the  Mormons  did 
not  cease  with  1  he  establishment  of  the 
eokmy  at  Salt  I  ake.  In  IMS,  gold  was 
discovered  in  Ci  lif omia.  The  Mormons 
themselves  did  i  lot  catch  the  gold  fever, 
preferring  to  rei  nain  on  their  own  lands, 
tilUng  and  irrig  Uing  their  farms.  But 
swarms  of  men  (  m  their  way  to  the  Cali- 
fornia g^  OsAi  B  passed  through  Utah, 
harasslTiff  the  Itormon  settlers.  Then, 
in  18S7.  the  UJ  I.  Government  began  a 
shameful  ehapt  r  in  its  history  when  it 
sent  Johnston's  <lrmy  to  Utah  to  punish 
the  Mormons.  This  persecution  con- 
tinued throQgho  lit  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  eentiUT.  :  tut  in  spite  of  persecu- 
tion, hardship,  snd  drought,  the  Mor- 
mons maintainf  1  their  hard-won  home- 
land and  began  to  expand  beyond  the 
borders  of  Utah 

In  1855.  M  >rmon  settlers  under 
Thomas  B.  Smit  1  pushed  northward  and 
founded  Fort  L<  mhi,  the  first  major  at- 
temi^  at  setUen  ent  in  my  own  State  of 
Idaho.  In  1W\,  Mormons  established 
Idaho's  first  p  nhanent  settlement  at 
Ftanklin,  and  t  le  second,  at  Weston,  in 
1862.  Thus,  ei^en  before  the  waves  of 
gold  seekers  pot  red  into  Idaho,  Mormon 
pioneers  had  a  tablished  settlonents  in 
the  territory. 

Idaho  at  this  time  was  part  of  Wash- 
ington TerritoT] .  After  the  discovery  of 
B<Ad  in  the  Cletrwater  region  by  CM>t. 
Ellas  Davidson  Pierce  in  1860,  men 
flocked  to  the  I(  aho  goldflelds  from  Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
t<m  territory.  {  oon  after  this,  gold  was 
discovered  in  t  le  Boise  Basin,  in  the 
Salmon  River  country,  and  in  the 
Owyhee  and  Bai  mock  districts.  The  ter- 
ritory was  rapid  [y  populated  and  it  soon 
became  difficult  to  govern  frcan  the  ter- 
ritorial cwital  »t  Ol3rmpia.  It  l)ecame 
dear  to  many  tt  at  a  new  territory  would 
have  to  be  crea  .ed  which  would  include 
the  goldflelds  east  of  the  Cascades. 
And  so.  in  186; ,  the  move  for  creation 
of  the  new  terr  tory  reached  f \ill  swing. 

During  the  fnal  days  of  the  "lame 
duck"  session  o '  the  37th  Congress,  the 
territory  of  Ida  to  was  created.  Senator 
Henry  Wilson.  (  f  Massachusetts,  led  the 
fight  for  passag ;  of  the  organic  act  and 
caused  the  terri  ory  to  l>e  given  the  name 
"Idaho,**  which,  freely  translated,  meant 
"the  gem  of  the  nunintains."  On  March 
3.  1863,  both  H(  tuses  of  Congress  passed 
the  bill  creatini  Idaho  Territory.  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  igned  it  into  law.  and 
Idaho  had  passe  d  a  n^estone  on  her  way 
tostatduxxl. 

It  is  signifies  Dt  that  Idaho  was  peo- 
pled largely  tnm  the  West— by  miners 
from  the  gold  lelds  of  California,  by 


farmers  from  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  tif  the  Mormon  settlers  from  Utah. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  rugged  and 
often  lawless  mining  camps,  the  Mormon 
settlements  in  Idaho  were  stable  and 
peaceful  communities  which  exerted  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
new  territory.  Law  and  order,  stable 
government,  and  permanent  agricultural 
settlements  were  the  legacies  of  the  early 
Mormons  in  Idaho. 

Today,  100  years  after  Idaho  became  a 
territory  and  78  years  after  she  became  a 
State,  the  Mormons  continue  to  exert  a 
powerful  and  beneficial  influence  in 
Idaho  and  throughout  the  Nation.  Many 
of  Idaho's  leaders  in  government,  in 
business,  and  in  community  affairs  are 
memt)er8  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church.  Nor  is  this  characteristic  only 
of  Mormons  In  Idaho  or  Utah,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Latter-day  Saints  faith  all 
over  the  United  States  exercise  similar 
influence  in  affairs  of  business  and  State. 

Here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  three  of  our 
colleagues  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  Members  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  faith  hold  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Others  are 
serving  or  have  served  as  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e.  Secretary  of  Interior,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mormons  have  also  distinguished 
themselves  In  the  arts.  In  the  fleld  of 
entertainment,  and  in  the  world  of 
sports,  as  well  as  in  many  other  facets 
of  American  life. 

The  Mormon  church  is  almost  unique 
among  Christian  bodies  in  that  It  main- 
tains a  nonpaid  clergy,  deriving  its 
church  ofBclals  from  among  its  members. 
As  the  Bible  urges  all  Christians  to  do, 
Mormons  tithe,  giving  10  percent  of  their 
income  before  taxes  to  the  church.  Mor- 
mons are  equally  active  in  missionary 
work,  with  many  young  men  and  women 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  giving  up  2 
years  for  volimtary  missionary  work  both 
in  America  and  in  other  lands.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  Church  maintains  a 
youth  organization  known  as  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Association.  This  offers 
Mormon  young  people  a  combination  so- 
cial organization  and  personal  improve- 
ment group,  teaching  them  to  speak  well, 
to  deal  with  people,  and  to  lead  better 
lives. 

Thus,  100  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  Territory  of  Idaho,  the  people  of 
Idaho  pay  tribute  to  the  contributions 
of  the  Mormons  to  our  State  and  to  our 
Nation.  One  himdred  and  sixteen  years 
ago.  Brigham  Toung  and  his  hardy  little 
band  of  Mormon  pioneers  arrived  at  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Little  could  those  men 
and  women  have  then  known  the  influ- 
ence they  would  wield,  or  the  l)eneflt8 
they  would  bring,  to  the  moimtalnous 
land  to  the  north— to  the  State  of  Idaho. 


RACE  RELATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  10  issue  of  the  New  Leader  contains 
an  article  on  the  President's  role  in  the 
crisis  of  race  relations,  entitled,  "A 
Chance  for  Greatness."  by  Karl  E.  Mey- 
er, of  the  Washington  Post. 


At  the  end  of  this  article,  Mr.  Meyer 
says  that  "great  lousiness  now  beckons  to 
President  Kennedy."  EarUer  in  the  ar- 
ticle, the  point  is  made  that  "technol- 
ogy is  not  what  differentiates  America 
from  the  Soviet  Union."  Mr.  Meyer 
adds: 

Inde«d,  the  United  States  has  faUen  into  a 
Soviet  trap  by  letting  ideological  competi- 
tion focus  on  gadgetry.  and  the  Negro  has 
given  his  country  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the 
trap.  The  question  that  the  racial  revolt. 
North  and  South,  poees  is  whether  the  ma- 
jority of  Americana  can  rededlcate  them- 
selves to  some  purpose  more  ennobUng  than 
supremacy  in  supermarkets,  superhighways, 
and  superbombs. 

I  share  this  conviction,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  l>e  printed  in  full  at  tills 
point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  Chakcx  roB  Okxatness 
(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 

Washington. — In  a  speech  that  was  widely 
quoted  in  the  Capital  last  week,  Secretary  of 
SUte  Rusk  spoke  of  the  "deep  injury"  that 
racial  injustice  was  infUcting  on  America's 
world  sUndlng.  "Oxir  voice  is  muted,"  he 
said,  "our  friends  are  embarrassed,  and  our 
enemies  gleeful  because  we  have  not  really 
put  our  hands  fully  and  effectively  to  this 
problem  at  every  level  of  our  national  life." 
Because  of  this.  Rusk  continued.  American 
diplomats  must  conduct  foreign  policy  as  if 
they  were  in  a  foot  race  with  one  leg  in  a 
cast. 

Yet  as  one  reflects  on  the  meaning  of  to- 
day's Negro  revolt,  it  Is  possible  to  argue 
quite  the  reverse  proposition.  In  the  process 
of  freeing  himself,  the  American  Negro  may 
shake  his  own  society  out  of  the  complacent 
torpor — indeed,  the  sleeping  sickness — that 
is  the  pervasive  national  malady.  If  he  can 
reawaken  the  dormant  radical  tradition  in 
American  life,  the  Negro  could  give  a  greater 
lift  to  national  prestige  than  any  conceiva- 
ble feat  in  outer  space.  There  are  signs  that 
a  miracle  of  this  magnitude  might  occur. 

Not  since  the  economic  collapse  of  the 
1930's  has  any  domestic  crisis  so  shaken  the 
coimtry.  No  longer  the  invisible  man.  the 
Negro  has  chased  Cuba  and  Laos  off  the  front 
page  and  forced  his  countrymen  to  confront 
an  evU  within  remedial  range.  Magazines 
are  thrusting  deeper;  not  long  ago.  the  New 
Yorker  published  James  Baldwin's  cry  of 
despair — an  essay  on  being  black  that  has 
become  the  manifesto  of  a  minority — and 
last  month  Life  creditably  ran  a  report  by  a 
Negro  Journalist  on  the  Black  Mxislims  that 
was  free  from  the  usual  clichee. 

It  is  difficult,  too,  to  overstate  the  effect 
of  television.  The  coaxial  cable  has  made 
the  country  a  single  commiinity  and  vir- 
tually every  evening  the  news  programs  carry 
film  footage  that  makes  comment  superflu- 
ous. An  example  was  a  report  the  other 
day  on  a  sit-in  demonstration  In  a  Missis- 
sippi department  store  in  which  Negroes 
were  dragged  from  a  lunch  counter  and  were 
stamped  upon  or  had  catsup  squirted  on 
their  heads.  This  is  a  passion  play  with  a 
hundred  miUion  witnesses — for  once,  one 
is  gratefiU  for  television. 

The  word  passion  can  be  used  in  a  double 
sense.  No  quality  has  been  more  absent 
from  national  politics,  and  in  Washington 
one  can  feel  the  tingling  of  a  long-sleeping 
limb.  A  fortnight  ago.  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  had  his  now-famous  en- 
counter in  a  New  York  i^Mrtment  with  a 
group  of  Negroes  rounded  up  by  James  Bald- 
win. The  President's  brother  was  shocked 
by  the  depth  of  passion,  '^e  dldnt  get  the 
point."  Baldwin   said  afterward.     "He   was 
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naive.  He  doesn't  luiow  pain.  He  Just 
doesnt  know." 

TfM  Kennedys  are  learning.  The  Presi- 
dent is  moving  with  a  tide  that  may  take 
him  in  directions  hitherto  uncongenial  to 
his  temper.  This  is  the  kind  of  problem 
that  does  not  yield  simply  to  adroit  mana- 
gerlalism — and  yet  the  White  House  has 
grounds  for  gratlflcatlon.  It  has  been  the 
standing  complaint  that  a  lack  of  virgency 
In  national  opinion  has  tied  the  President's 
bands.  There  is  now  no  lack  of  urgency: 
President  Kennedy  has  come  to  a  Finland 
Station  in  which  the  momentum  of  events 
can  be  influenced  by  his  own  leadership. 

One  path  ahead,  clearly,  is  legislative. 
Civil  rights  measures  which  a  few  months 
ago  were  considered  unobtainable  are  now 
given  chance  of  passage  in  Congress.  The 
administration  is  belatedly  presenting  pro- 
posals that  would  broaden  Federal  authority 
in  dealing  with  demonstrations  against  seg- 
regation in  stores,  theaters,  hotels,  and 
restaurants.  This  would  finally  e&ae  the 
unfair  burden  placed  on  the  courts,  which, 
by  virtue  of  political  paralysis,  have  been 
forced  to  preside  over  a  piecemeal  social 
revolution  and  take  the  full  brunt  of  the 
segregationist  attack. 

But  a  change  of  laws  can  only  work  if 
there  is  a  change  of  heart,  and  here  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  meets  the  more  exacting  test. 
He  must  be  able  to  articulate  the  Negro 
cause  in  a  way  that  makes  change  seem  not 
only  necessary  but  also  wholly  Just.  Thvis 
far,  he  has  dealt  circvmfispectly  with  the  race 
question,  stressing  the  need  f<»-  law  and 
order  and  for  community  responsibility.  Yet 
without  being  preachy,  the  President  must 
surely  use  the  pulpit  of  his  office  for  a  series 
of  addresses  modeled  in  the  tradition  of 
Lincoln  (and  not.  for  a  change,  of  Churchill) . 

If  Kennedy  succeeds,  his  Presidency  may 
prove  more  memorable  than  anyone  dared 
to  h<^>e.  One  has  the  impression  that  a 
country  sated  with  material  wealth  Is  ready 
for  an  appeal  to  the  radical  ideas  of  equaUty 
charted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  sustained  in  a  ClvU  War.  A  response  to 
this  appeal  could  be  more  decisive  in  foreign 
affairs  than  any  grisly  weapon  the  Pentagon 
could  concoct.  "In  the  final  analysis," 
President  Kennedy  wisely  observed  before 
his  election,  "our  foreign  p<dicy,  our  relations 
with  other  countries,  wUl  be  most  affected 
by  what  we  do  here  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  Franklin  Roosevelt's  compassionate  ac- 
tions here  at  home  that  built  his  great 
reputation  abroad.  What  we  are  speaks 
much  louder  than  what  we  say." 

Hence  one  can  argue  that  the  Negro  revolt 
in  America  is  as  much  a  national  opportunity 
as  a  handicap.  It  opens  a  field  for  the  com- 
passionate action  of  a  Roosevelt.  A  con- 
firming statement  comes  from  an  unexpected 
source.  Premier  S^kou  Tour£.  an  African  na- 
tionalist who  is  nobody's  puppet.  Asked  in 
Ethiopia  about  the  Birmingham  riots.  Pre- 
mier Tour^  replied :  "We  cannot  say  that  the 
American  people  are  racists — racism  exists 
everywhere,  even  in  Guinea.  We  know  that 
in  the  United  States  a  fight  is  being  orga- 
n'-xd  by  the  government  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. We  approve  without  reserve  of  this 
policy  by  President  Kennedy." 

No  American  astronaut  could  elicit  the 
same  tribute;  technology  is  not  what  differ- 
entiates America  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  has  fallen  into  a 
Soviet  trap  by  letting  ideological  competition 
focus  on  gadgetry — and  the  Negro  has  given 
his  country  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  trap. 
The  question  that  the  racial  revolt.  North 
and  South,  poses  is  whether  the  majority  of 
Americans  can  rededlcate  themselves  to  some 
pivpose  more  ennobling  than  supremacy  in 
supermarkets,  superhighways,  and  super- 
bombs. 

"We  talk  about  o\u-selves  these  days," 
Walter  Llppmann  wrote  a  few  years  ago,  "as 
if  we  were  a  completed  society,  one  which 


has  achieved  its  purposes  and  has  no  further 
great  bxislness  to  transact."  Great  business 
now  beckons  to  President  Kennedy,  and  Dean 
Rusk  may  yet  bless  the  cast  on  his  leg. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
GROSSLY  UNEQUAL  IN  OUR 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
for  more  than  a  century  the  pride  of 
America  has  been  its  fine  system  of  pub- 
lic school  education.  It  was  founded  on 
the  premise  that  education  is  the  heart 
of  a  democratic  society  and  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  American.  Through  the 
years,  we  have  willingly  supported  our 
public  schools  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
them  that  we  develop^  our  most  precious 
natural  resource,  our  children.  Although 
our  system  of  pubUc  education  has 
worked  well,  I  maintain  we  could  do 
better — much  better.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
the  very  best  if  our  society  is  to  meet 
the  grim  challenges  of  the  years  ahead. 

The  sheer  pressure  of  population 
growth  has  brought  about  a  critical  need 
for  rapid  expansion  of  educational  facili- 
ties and  rapid  increase  in  educational 
personnel.  Today  there  are  70  million 
young  Americans  under  the  age  of  20. 
Seven  years  from  now  there  will  be  86 
million.  This  year,  alone,  there  are  1 
million  more  16-year-olds  than  last  year. 

Because  of  this  population  pressure, 
our  educational  needs,  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come,  are  staggering.  Since 
1950  enrollment  in  our  schools  and  col-^ 
leges  has  increased  by  over  50  percent, 
and  it  is  expected  that  by  1970  college 
enrollment  will  double  and  secondary 
school  enrollment  will  increase  by  50 
percent. 

One  and  a  half  million  new  classrooms 
will  be  needed  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  this  decade.  Yet,  last 
fall  we  had  a  shortage  of  121.000  class- 
rooms, and  if  current  construction  rates 
continue  we  will  make  up  only  half  of 
what  is  needed.  Moreover  last  year.  1  ^ 
million  of  our  children  were  studying  in 
overcrowded  classrooms,  and  2  million 
others  were  studying  in  substandard  con- 
ditions of  health  and  safety.  These 
figures  represent  but  a  small  illustration 
of  our  very  immediate  educational  needs. 

Recognizing  the  enormousness  of  the 
problon,  we  must  also  recognize  that  this 
is  not  only  a  local  problem,  but  a  na- 
tional one  as  well.  Education  is  a  serious 
national  problem.  If  education  is  in- 
adequate in  one  area,  ability  is  under- 
mined in  all  areas.  Today,  we  are  al- 
lowing a  situation  to  exist  in  which 
educational  opportunity  is  unequal.  The 
quaUty  of  education  a  child  receives  can 
often  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  dollars 
and  cents  devoted  to  his  schooling.  I 
am  startled  by  the  disparity  l>etween  the 
expenditures  per  pupil  by  the  States. 
For  example,  during  the  current  school 
year.  New  York  State  spent  $645  per 
pupil  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  My  own  State  of  Ohio  spoit 
$422  per  pupiL  At  the  same  time,  the 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  Aikansas  was 
only  $279  and  in  Mississippi,  $230.  I  state 
these  wide  differences  in  expenditures 
regretfully. 

State  and  mimicipal  taxes  in  most 
States  already  are  committed  to  the  hilt. 


Dropping  the  solution  of  this  massive 
problem  in  their  laps  will  mean  that  we 
are  willing  to  sentence  our  school  system 
permanently  to  the  near-starvation  diet 
which  now  stimts  its  growth  and  devel- 
opment. 

Fine  young  scholars  in  a  number  of 
States — to  mention  Arlumsas  and  Mis- 
sissippi as  l>eing  only  two  of  a  number — 
are  discriminated  against,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  A  student  who  pos- 
sibly could  become  a  great  nuclear  physi- 
cist who  would  serve  our  Nation  magnifi- 
cently may  thereby  be  deprived  of  that 
opportimity,  due  to  inadequate  training. 

We  only  need  use  our  eyes.  A  visit  to 
the  school  buildings  of  almost  any  city 
will  reveal  the  crowded  conditions  under 
which  millions  of  children  receive  their 
basic  education.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
other  communities  in  my  State  of  Ohio, 
and  in  States  throughout  the  Nation, 
those  in  charge  of  the  schools  have  had 
with  increasing  frequency  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  half -day  sessions,  instead  of 
permitting  pupils  to  attend  the  full-day 
sessions  they  need  for  an  adequate  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  our  children  the 
best  possible  education.  The  form  and 
content  of  this  education,  we  all  agree, 
must  remain  for  educators  and  local  and 
State  school  boards  themselves  to  de- 
termine. There  is,  and  will  be.  no  at- 
tempt by  the  Federal  Government  to 
interfere  with  this  traditional  concept 
of  education  in  our  RepubUc.  I  flatly 
reject  the  charges  of  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral aid  that  Government  assistance  will 
bring  Government  control. 

The  Government's  sole  responsibility — 
in  the  absence  of  State  and  local  ability 
to  meet  fully  the  pressing  need — ^is  to 
help  to  construct  adequate  classroom 
space  and  to  train  and  attract  enough 
qualified  teachers. 

I  assert  that  those  who  mournfully 
predict  that  Federal  aid  to  education 
connotes  Federal  control  are  completely 
wrong.  The  evidence  is  against  them. 
Federal  assistance  programs,  from  the 
time  of  legislation  for  the  land-grant  col- 
leges to  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  have 
brought  no  hint  or  suggestions  of  Gov- 
ernment domination  of  schools. 

Those  who  cry  of  a  "Federal  takeover" 
are  wasting  their  tears  and  our  time. 
Our  total  national  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation is  about  $30  biUion.  The  Federal 
Government  contributes  only  4  percent 
of  this.  Administration  officials  have  re- 
cently proposed  that  we  increase  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  toward  education  to  a 
rather  modest  extent  which  might  bring 
Federal  Government  contributions  to  6 
percent  or  8  percent  of  the  total  instead 
of  4  percent. 

While  some  of  us  are  splitting  straws 
over  whether  an  educational  crisis  exists 
and  whether  a  suitable  solution  can  be 
found,  the  problem  grows. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  provide  the 
finest  possible  education  for  all  the 
school  children  of  this  country.  They 
cannot  be  given  the  finest  possible  educa- 
tion in  antiquated,  overcrowded  school 
buildings,  with  classes  conducted  by 
teachers  who  have  received  inadequate 
trahiing,  and  who  are  there  on  an  emer- 
gency or  temporary  basis. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Racoao,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Waahington  Post.  July  24,  1963] 

IMMXCBATION :   A  SXA  BBXKZX 

President  Kennedy  has  proposed  to  Con- 
gress the  best  Immigration  law  within  llTlng 
memory  to  bear  a  White  House  endorsemait. 
Ha  would  remove  altogether  the  Ignoble  na- 
UonxU  origins  quota  based  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  country  In  1920 — a  system  that 
he  rightly  says  In  his  letter  to  the  Speaker 
ct  the  Honse  **!•  without  basis  In  either  logic 
or  reason.  It  neither  satiaHes  a  national 
need  nor  acoompUahes  an  International  pur- 
pow." 

The  new  law  that  Kr.  Kennedy  seeks 
would  squarely  meet  national  needs  and  ac- 
complish considerable  International  purpose. 
Over  a  5-year  period,  national  origin  quotas 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  quota  num- 
ban  aaslgned  to  a  new  pool.  Priorities  for 
wtmlsBloD  would  be  giren  first  to  immigrant* 
with  akllls  needed  in  our  ecanomy.  second 
to  persons  related  to  individuals  already  here 
and  finally  on  a  flrst-oome.  first-served 
basis — with  a  safety  proviso  that  no  one 
country  receive  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
quota  numbers  authorized  in  a  single  year. 

Two  other  touchy  proldems  are  inteUl- 
gently  dealt  with.  Preaent  law  embodies 
an  objectionable  fcnnnla  that  provides  that 
any  person  with  at  least  one  parent  born  in 
nonwhlte  Asia  be  admitted  In  terms  of  the 
country  quota  of  his  ancestors — regardless 
of  where  the  applicant  himself  was  born. 
This  provision  would  be  expunged.  Sec- 
ondly. Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago  would 
be  given  the  same  nonquota  status  as  other 
Independent  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, a  change  which  accords  with  a  long 
tradiUon. 

The  administrative  structure  of  the  law 
would  be  flexible.  Its  provisions  could  be 
modified  If  the  President  accepts  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  seven -man  Immigration 
board  with  four  members  appointed  by  Con- 
greab  and  the  rest  by  the  President.  In 
terms  of  overall  numbets,  the  proposed  bill 
would  entaU  a  modest  increase  over  last 
year's  Immigration  total  of  383.763  perscms — 
with  the  one  uncertain  factor  being  the  nxun- 
ber  of  West  Indians  who  might  enter  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  bin  does  not  take  up  the  harsh  de- 
portation and  exclusion  featxves  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act,  but  there  Is  no  reason 
why  CongresB  should  not  reappraise  these 
clauses — and  indeed.  Chairman  Ceixoi  of 
House  Judiciary  has  already  indicated  he 
intends  to  do  Just  this.  Ironclad  poUtical 
exclusion  policies  which  Involve  a  c\imber- 
some  waiver  proced\n«  have  been  a  continu- 
ing source  of  embarrassment  to  a  country 
hostile  to  walls.  In  addition.  Congress  might 
w^l  consider,  as  we  have  suggested  previ- 
ously, the  Insertion  of  general  language  In 
the  preamble  stating  the  larger  goal  at  creat- 
ing a  free  world  community  In  which  people 
can  move  as  freely  as  trade  and  capital.  The 
blU  represents  a  long  stride  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  strong  and  informed  pressure 
sboold  be  brought  on  Congress  to  pass  a 
measure  that  Is  sensible,  liberal,  and  over- 
due. 

(nom  the  Kew  Twit  Times,  July  24,  1963  J 
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(By  Tom  Wldcer) 

WaamiwwMi.  July  SS.— President  Kennedy 
asked  Congress  today  to  abolish  tlM  quota 
qratem  of  immigration  within  5  years. 


The  quotas.  In  effect  since  1024  and  based 
upon  the  census  of  1020.  would  be  reduced 
by  20  percent  in  each  of  the  5  years,  until 
they  disappeared.  ^K^th  them  woold  go  the 
much-crlticlzed  system  by  which  the  United 
States  has  sharply  limited  Inunigratlon  from 
southern  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  country  most  affected  would  be  Italy. 
Government  ngr.lals  estimated  today  that 
Italian  Immigration  would  rise  from  the  pres- 
ent annual  quota  of  5.600  to  an  average  of 
more  than  16,000  in  each  of  the  5  years 
that  would  follow  enactment  ctf  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's proposals. 

TBUCS  or  XKNH^IT  BnX. 

The  Preekient's  bm  would  provide  for  an 
eventual  annual  immigration  total  from  all 
countries  of  about  165,000  persons.  They 
would  be  admitted  generally  without  regard 
to  country  of  origin  but  by  no  means  at 
random. 

In  addition  to  this  major  goal,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy proposed  the  aboUtion  of  racial-origin 
restrictions  against  persons  ct  Asian  descent. 
His  bill  would  also  end  the  requirement  that 
persons  seeking  immigration  on  grounds  of 
their  special  skills  or  talents  first  obtain 
employment  in  this  country. 

It  would  permit  the  immigration,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  established  anntial  quota  and 
without  numerleal  restriction,  of  parents  of 
American  clttaena,  and  of  residents  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  nations  that  have  gained 
independence  since  1953 — Jtunaica,  Trinidad, 
and  Tobago. 

Cil'CS  COMFKLLIlfC  KKB> 

Congressional  approval  of  these  changes, 
most  of  them  controversial.  Is  not  believed 
Ukely  this  year  and  promises  to  be  difficult 
at  any  time  in  the  House  of  Repreeentatives. 

However,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  author  in  1958 
of  a  little-known  book  called  "A  Nation  of 
Immigrants."  said  that  there  was  a  "com- 
pelling need"  for  an  immigration  law  "that 
serves  the  national  Interest  and  reflects  In 
every  detail  the  prlndplee  of  eqiuility  and 
human  dignity  to  which  our  Nation  sub- 
scribes." 

The  President  sent  his  draft  bill  and  an 
accompanying  letter  to  Speaker  of  the  House 
JoKH  W.  McOoaMScx  and  Vice  President 
Johnson. 

The  system  he  proposed  as  a  r^laoement 
for  national  quotas  would  give  first  priority 

to  persons  of  useful  skUls  and  attainments 

those,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  "with  the  great- 
est ability  to  add  to  the  national  welfare." 
Engineers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  scientists 
would  probably  be  high  in  this  category. 

Second  priority  would  go  to  persons  whose 
immigration  would  reunite  a  family — to  the 
immarrled.  adult  daughter,  for  Instance,  of 
parents  already  living  In  the  United  States. 

A  Oovemment  officer  estimated  that  tmder 
these  priorities  relatives  of  persons  already 
In   the  United   States  would   provide  more 
than  half  the  annual  total  Immigration. 
ONS  BXSTBICnON  ntoposzs 

After  these  priorities,  admlsslan  would  be 
governed  by  the  date  of  application,  still 
without  regard  to  country  of  origin. 

The  only  national  restriction  would  be 
that  no  country  could  provide  in  any  one 
year  more  tbaat  10  percent  of  the  total  an- 
nual Unmigratton. 

Thus,  the  present  inflexible  assignment  of 
quotas  would  be  eliminated.  Under  the 
quota  system.  68j000  Immigration  places 
went  unfilled  In  1903  ot  a  potential  total  of 
157,000. 

This  was  because  many  ooiuitrles.  notably 
Ireland  and  the  United  tringiifUTi  did  not 
fulfill  their  large  quotas.  But  the  n"^wi»^ 
places  could  not  be  transferred  to  countries 
like  Italy  with  small  quotas  and  huge  back- 
logs   of    would-be    ImmlgrBnt^ 
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It  is  estimated  here  that  300,000  persona 
have  registered  for  emigration  to  the  United 
States  in  Italy  since  World  War  II,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  have  been  admitted. 

Following  are  the  details  of  the  system  by 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  restrictive  national  quotas  that  created 
■this  backlog,  and  similar  ones  in  other 
countries: 

First,  20  percent  of  each  national  quota 
would  be  i^aced  In  each  of  the  6  years  into 
a  quota  reserve  pool,  to  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  new  system. 

Thus.  In  the  first  year,  about  33300  quota 
niunbers — 20  percent  of  the  annual  quota 
total  of  156,700  from  all  countries — ^would 
go  into  the  reserve  pool.  In  the  second  year, 
the  same  nvmiber,  plus  a  further  20  percent, 
a  total  of  65,600,  would  go  into  the  pool. 

In  addition,  unused  quota  numbers  fix  a 
given  year  would  be  assigned  to  the  reserve 
pool  in  the  following  year.  That  is,  a  coun- 
try with  a  remaining  quota  of,  say,  4,000,  of 
which  only  3,000  places  were  filled,  would 
have  1,000  additional  of  its  quota  nimibers 
assigned  to  the  pool  the  next  year. 

OVXXALL    ANNTTAI.   QUOTA 

After  5  years,  the  reserve  pool  would  have 
absorbed  the  national  quotas  entirely.  To- 
gether with  some  relatively  minor  additions, 
this  would  create  a  new  annual  immigration 
quota,  from  all  coim tries,  of  165,000  persons. 

The  increases  would  result  from  a  provi- 
sion doubling  the  present  minimimi  quota  of 
100  persons.  This  would  add  7,000  to  8,000 
persons  to  the  annual  total. 

Neither  during  the  5  years  of  the  transi- 
tion period,  nor  after  the  national  quotas 
had  been  eliminated,  could  natives  of  any 
single  country  take  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  annual  immigration. 

Thus,  the  Italians,  as  an  example,  would 
be  limited  at  most  to  about  16,500  immigrants 
annually.  For  a  number  of  years,  officials  ex- 
pect that  Italian  inunigratlon  would  average 
that  number. 

In  the  5-year  period,  the  President  would 
be  authorissed  to  set  aside  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  reserve  pool.  He  could  use  this  au- 
thority to  adjust  cases  of  hardship  arising 
under  the  new  system,  and  to  obtain  the 
admission  of  a  representative  number  of 
persons  from  closely  allied  countries. 

In  pursuit  of  these  purposes,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  power  to  set  aside  the 
10  percent  limitation.  For  instance,  if  the 
present  large  immigration  from  Britain 
(20,000  persons  a  year)  were  sharply  qur- 
tailed  by  a  combination  of  the  annual  20 
percent  reductions  in  its  quota  and  the  as- 
sigiunent  to  the  reserve  pool  of  its  unused 
quota  numbers,  the  President  could  author- 
ize additional  immigration  from  Britain. 

The  President  woiild  continue  to  have  this 
discretionary  authority  over  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  annual  Inunigratlon  even  after  the  6- 
year  transition.  Officials  said  it  would  be- 
come less  important  after  the  quota  system 
had  been  abolished. 

In  making  such  allocations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  Mr.  Kennedy  would  have  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  a  new  seven-man  inunigra- 
tlon lx>ard. 

Again  using  Italy  as  an  example,  the  fol- 
lowing situation  might  arise: 

In,  say,  the  second  year  of  the  transition 
period,  Italy  would  have  a  quota  of  3300 
(its  original  quota  of  5,500.  minus  40  per- 
cent). In  addition.  Italy  would  be  eligible 
to  send  a  mazimiun  of  about  13300  more 
persons  to  the  United  States  from  the  quota 
reserve  pool,  making  up  the  permissible  10 
percent  share  of  the  total  of  165,0(K). 

In  practice,  Italy's  share  of  the  reserve 
pool  would  be  governed  by  the  priorities  es- 
tablished in  the  law,  and  by  the  President's 
use  of  his  authority  to  reserve  60  percent  of 
the  pool.   ~ 


Two  other  countries  vitally  affected  would 
be  Greece  and  Poland.  The  latter,  with  a 
quota  of  6,488  annually  xinder  present  law. 
has  a  backlog  of  60,(X)0  applicants.  Under 
the  new  law,  Polish  Immigration  might  hit 
an  average  of  12,000  a  year,  officials  said. 

Greece,  which  has  a  quota  of  only  308  a 
year,  has  a  probable  backlog  of  1(X),000  per- 
sons seeking  inunigratlon  here.  Under  the 
proposed  law,  her  migration  to  the  United 
States  also  would  rise  to  12,000  a  year. 

All  these  figures  are  inexact,  because  so 
are  the  backlog  figures.  There  Is  no  way  to 
tell,  officials  said  today,  how  many  on  the 
Greek  or  Italian  or  other  lists  are  now  dead, 
have  emigrated  to  some  other  country,  or 
have  changed  their  minds  about  leaving  their 
native  lands. 

The  proposed  bill  would  cope  with  this 
situation,  and  with  so-called  insurance  regis- 
trations. The  latter  are  registrations  for  fu- 
tiu-e  entrance  into  the  United  States  by  per- 
sons who  want  to  establish  a  priority  but  who 
at  the  time  of  registration  do  not  intend  to 
come  here. 

The  new  bill  would  empower  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  his  discretion,  to  order  new  regis- 
trations, in  effect  purging  the  old  lists.  It 
would  also  require  part  of  the  visa  fee  to  he 
paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  Secretary  could  also  terminate  the 
registration  of  any  person  who  had  become 
eligible  for  immigration  but  who  had  turned 
down  a  visa.  At  present,  such  persons  re- 
main on  the  list. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  draft  bill  are 
as  follows: 

Racial  origin  restrictions  on  persons  of 
Asian  descent  would  be  repealed.  These  re- 
strictions now  provide  that  if  half  an  inunl- 
grant's  ancestors  come  from  an  Asian  or 
Pacific  island  nation,  he  cannot  be  consid- 
ered under  the  quota  of  the  country  of  his 
birth,  but  only  under  the  quota  of  the  na- 
tion of  his  ancestry. 

A  person  of  Japanese  descent  bom  in  Brazil, 
which  is  accorded  unlimited  immigration  to 
the  United  States,  would  thus  have  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  Japanese  annual  quota  of 
185. 

Refugee  admittance  would  be  liberalized. 
The  President  would  be  authorized,  if  the 
circumstances  warranted,  to  disregard  the 
date  of  application  for  immigration  and  speed 
up  the  admittance  of  a  person  regarded  as  a 
refugee.  In  addition,  the  regular  refugee 
quota  would  be  broadened  to  permit  admit- 
tance of  refugees  in  addition  to  those  under 
the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees,  and  from  Algeria. 

In  addition  to  easing  admittance  require- 
ments for  persons  of  high  skills,  a  special 
preference  would  be  established  for  other 
persons  who  could  help  fill  specific  labor 
shortages.  Special  preference  would  also  be 
extended  to  the  parents  of  alien  residents. 

Provisions,  of  present  law  barring  admit- 
tance of  most  persons  with  mental  affilctlons 
would  also  be  eased.  Such  persons,  who  are 
the  spouses,  children  or  parents  of  a  cltis^n 
or  alien  resident  could  be  admitted  by  di- 
rection of  the  Attorney  General.  Restric- 
tions on  epileptics  wovild  be  abolished. 

Administration  sources  said  today  that 
they  expect  the  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Phojp  A.  Hakt,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan.  It  was  hoped,  they  said,  that 
perhaps  half  the  Senate  would  Join  in  spon- 
soring it  and  that  passage  could  be  obtained 
in  that  body  during  the  88th  Congress. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  will  be  introduced 
by  Representative  Bmanoxl  Ckllkb,  Demo- 
crat, of  Brooklyn,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Its  prospects  are  con- 
sidered dim  for  the  time  being,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  established  leadership  on  immigra- 
tion affairs  In  that  body. 


LET  US  ALSO  NOTE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
PROGRESS  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  and  the  Nation  have  been 
delxiged  and  inxmdated  in  recent  weeks 
with  reports  of  racial  violence  and  dis- 
cord that  has  brolcen  out  in  aJl  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  all  too 
often  too  little  notice  is  given  to  the 
definite  progress  in  civil  rights  that  is  al- 
so being  made.  Many  grave  problems 
remain  and  imfortunately  will  take 
many  years  to  resolve.  But  other  dif- 
ferences are  being  constructively  met, 
solutions  ai-e  being  developed,  and  the 
cause  of  human  rights  is  going  forward. 
I  believe  it  is  Just  as  important  to  report 
the  hopeful  and  encouraging  news  as  it  is 
to  spread  the  problems  on  the  pages  of 
the  Record. 

Today  I  should  like  to  note  the  tenta- 
tive settlement  of  racial  discord  in  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  that  was  reached  yesterday. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  present  Presid- 
ing OflBcer  of  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  is  every  bit  as  grateful 
and  thankful  for  this  agreement  as  is 
every  other  Member  of  this  body.  I 
comend  him  for  his  most  helpful  sug- 
gestions in  achieving  this  result.  The 
agreement  is  a  victory  not  for  either 
side;  it  is  a  victory  for  all  the  citizens 
of  Cambridge.  Let  me  add,  not  being 
a  citizen  of  Maryland,  but  a  citizen  of 
Minnesota  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  it  was  a  victory,  too,  for 
all  Americans. 

The  Attorney  General  deserves  the 
praise  and  commendation  of  every  Amer- 
ican for  the  most  constructive  role  he 
played  in  reaching  this  accord.  Simi- 
larly, the  Cambridge  Nonviolent  Action 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Gloria  H.  Richardson,  the  mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Honorable  Calvin  W.  Mow- 
bray, and  others  who  participated  in  this 
initial  agreement  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. I  echo  the  sentiments  expressed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  yester- 
day at  the  Department  of  Justice, 
namely,  that  the  agreement  "was  not 
a  victory  for  either  side — it  is  a  victory 
for  all  the  citizens  of  Cambridge."  And 
let  me  add — for  all  Americans. 

I  also  note  the  heartening  progress 
being  made  in  Birmingham  toward 
greater  freedom  for  all  persons  and  tran- 
quility for  the  entire  community.  A  re- 
port published  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  was  indeed  encouraging  in  this 
regard.  Likewise  I  also  note  the  prog- 
ress that  is  being  made  in  New  York  to 
open  the  construction  trades  to  qualified 
workmen  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

None  of  these  reports  represents  final 
or  total  solutions.  But  each  one  should 
be  duly  recognized  for  the  hopeful  note 
it  injects  in  the  evolving  civil  rights 
picture  in  this  country. 

I  intend  periodically  to  bring  other 
reports  of  good  news  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  because  I  want  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  know  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  as  well  as  of  the  problems 
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Federal  eCorts  to  brtag  both  sides  together 
Intenalfled  oe«r  the  weekend.  Neyo  leadwa 
accepted  aa  laeltatlim  tnm  Boito  MaHhall. 
Assistant  Attorney  Oaaana  In  aiarfle  of  the 
ctni  rlghU  dtnsloa.  to  nieet  In  WaShlagtaa 
yesterday.  Oeaeral  Oelstoa,  Attorney  Oea- 
eral  Thonas  B^  Flaan  of  Ifarylaad.  his  dep- 
uty. Bobert  C.  Itnrphy,  and  Sdmund  C. 
Master,  an  aid  of  Oofernor  T^wes  were  also 
lavlted. 

Cambridge  ottdale  were  aheent  from  the 
eeesion,  which  lasted  untU  midnight.  They 
were  repreeented  by  Mr.  Flnan. 

Their  abaence  was  taken  as  an  Indication 
that  the  focus  of  the  Justice  Department's 
efforts  was  oa  the  Negro  leaders'  refusal  to 
accept  the  settlement  package. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy,  Mayor  Mow- 
bray and  the  leadws  of  the  Cambridge  Non- 
violent Aetloa  Committee,  which  had  con- 
ducted the  19-month  Negro  campaign, 
■treeeed  that  the  agreement  was  "not  a  vic- 
tory for  either  side— It  Is  a  vlct<H7  for  all 
the  dtlaens  of  Cambridge." 

Seated  at  Mr.  Kennedy's  right  in  his  oOce 
was  Mrs.  Olorla  H.  Blchardson.  chairman  of 
the  Negro  group.    She  aald: 

"We  are  very  pleased  with  the  agreement. 

We  look  forward  to  moving  to  a  new  era  la 

which  we  can  work  together  on  community 

_relations  Instead  of  Just  Negro  and   white 

relations." 

Cambridge  is  the  seat  of  Dorchester 
County.  The  eoiuity's  State  Senator  and 
four-man  delegation  to  the  lower  bouse  of 
Um  Maryland  General  Assembly  voted  last 
March  to  exempt  it  from  the  State  public  ac- 
commodations law. 

The  measure  Is  now  In  effect  In  12  Mary- 
land counties  covering  about  00  percent  of 
the  State's  population. 

Dorchester  County's  esemptloa  Is  widely 
believed  to  have  touched  off  the  wave  of 
Negro  demonstrations  that  began  In  April. 

(From  the  New  York  TIbms.  July  M.  1963] 
Trb  TBct  or  TBS  CAMHaBca,  Mo.,  Aooobbaitck 

Whereas  the  Negro  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Cambridge  have  organised  for  the  purpoee  of 
eliminating  racial  segregation  and  discrim- 
lnatl<m  In  an  pubUc  Institutions  and  private- 
ly owned  bnslnee*  eetabllshmenta  catering  to 
the  general  puldlc  In  the  city  of  Cambridge: 
and  have  as  their  further  purpoee  and  objec- 
tive the  securing  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunities and  better  housing  facilities  for 
all  of  Xbm  Negro  dtlaens  of  Cambridge  and; 

Whereas  the  Negro  dtlaens  of  Cambridge 
have  petitioned  dty  c^dals  of  Cambridge 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends; 
and 

Whereas  the  resolution  of  these  problems 
has  occasioned  racial  unrest  in  the  dty  of 
Cambridge  for  a  period  of  approximately  19 
months;  and 

Whereas  the  situation  became  euch  as  re- 
quired, on  June  14,  1983,  the  ordering  of  the 
Maryland  Natkmal  Ouard  to  Cambridge  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  that  commu- 
nlt3r.  and 

Whereas  deqilte  the  preeenee  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  tnddents  have  occurred  which 
have  aggravated  and  hdghtened  tensions 
brought  OD  by  the  attempted  reaolutlon  of 
such  radal  problems:  and 

Whereas  since  the  proclamation  of  the 
Oovonor  sending  the  Natlooal  Guard  to  the 
dty  of  Cambildge.  there  bave  been  numenrae 
nwetlngi  between  repreeentatlves  of  the 
Negro  dtlaens  and  repreeentatlves  of  the  dty 
of  Cambridge  and  State  of  Maryland,  at 
which  time  the  various  grievances  afocesaid 
were  diirussM  and  proposals  tendered  by  the 
Negro  dtlaens  were  considered,  all  of  whldi 
were  predicated  upon  a  desire  of  those  rep- 
resenting the  Negro  communis  to  achieve 
equal  rights  and  opportunities;  and 

Whereas  further  progress  can  best  be  ob- 
tained in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  and  seren- 
ity; and 


various  usgritlaUfjui.  Indudtng 
those  haU  today,  loly  Sg.  1888.  under  the 
anaplcss  o(  tha  UA  Departaosat  of  Jastlee. 
have  prodwead  amtarlal  and  tangible  ae- 
oompUShaoaats  to  tlks  sattaCaetloa  of  the  Just 
and  equitable  goals  of  tbs  Negro  dtlasns  of 
Cambridge,  eoaae  of  which  are  as. follows: 

1.  The  mayor  and  dty  oouadl  of  Cam- 
bridge have  appointed  a  blracial  committee, 
designated  aa  ths  Human  Belatlans  Cooi- 
misslnn  of  the  dty  of  Cambridge,  oa  which 
commission  four  Negro  dtlaens  have  been 
named  aa  members. 

5.  A  Negro  dtlaen  has  been  retained,  ef- 
fective August  1. 1988.  as  aa  latervlewer  with 
the  Department  of  Employment  Security  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  la  the  Oaaibrldge  of- 
fice. 

3.  The  mayor  and  commisstonov  of  Cam- 
bridge have  adopted  a  charter  amendment 
which  provides  for  desegregattoa  of  places  of 
public  accommodation.  Though  aald  charter 
amendment  may  be  subject  to  a  referendum, 
as  provided  by  law.  It  Is  the  hope  of  all  thoee 
dgnlng  thla  agreement  that  sudi  a  refer- 
endum vote  will  not  be  neceeeary  and  that 
said  amendment  will  become  effective  on 
Augvut  20,  1963.  The  parties  hereto  express 
the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  ot 
the  entire  dty  of  Cambridge  that  the  char- 
ter amendment  not  be  petitioned  to  referen- 
dum. 

4.  Firm  assurances  were  received  today  that 
desegregation  of  the  first  four  grades  in  the 
Dorcheeter  County  school  syston  wlU  be  ac- 
complished by  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
September,  1963.  and  that  applications  for 
admission  to  any  grade  in  any  school  within 
the  Dorchester  County  school  system  are  now 
ready  to  be  received  and  processed  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

6.  The  mayor  and  commissioners  of  the  dty 
of  Cambridge,  acting  by  and  through  its 
duly  constituted  housing  authority,  will 
cause  the  necessary  applications  to  be  filed 
with  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  In 
order  to  obtain  a  low  rent  public  housing 
project  which  will  matolally  benefit  the 
Negro  community.  Abeolute  confcHination 
of  such  action  has  been  received  today  from 
the  mayor  and  commissioners  of  Cambridge, 
and,  at  a  meeting  between  Negro  representa- 
tives of  the  dty  of  Cambridge,  held  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  with  Dr.  Bobert  C. 
Weaver,  Federal  Housing  Administrator.  Dr. 
Weaver  gave  assurances  that  such  applica- 
tion would  be  ejqjMdltlously  inocessed. 

In  recognition  of  the  above,  and  In  order 
to  achieve  continued  cooperation  In  a  clhnate 
most  conducive  to  successful  Implementa- 
tion of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  this  agree- 
ment, the  representatives  of  the  Negro  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Cambridge  hereby  agree 
that  there  will  be  no  form  of  protests  or 
demonstrations  for  an  Indefinite  period 
hereafter. 

The  parties  hereto  whose  signatures  are 
affixed  below  realize  that  althou^  there  are 
no  legal  sanctions  attached  to  this  agree- 
ment yet  it  is  considered  as  imposing  a  moral 
obligation  upon  them  to  abide  by  and  fully 
support  the  q>lrlt  and  Intention  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Gloria  Richardson,  chairman.  Non- 
violent Action  Committee,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillip  Savage,  area  secretary.  National 
Aasodatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

John  Lewis,  chairman.  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Conunlttee. 

Stanley  Branche.  field  secretary.  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

Reginald  Boblnson,  field  secretary.  Sttident 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

Clarence  Logan,  dialrman.  Civil  Interest 
Group. 

Calvin  W.  Mowbray,  mayor  dty  of  Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

Arthur  Parker,  president.  Commissioners  cA 
Cambridge,  Md. 


1963 
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C.  Awdry  Thompeon.  dty  attorney,  dty 
of  Camteldge,  Md. 

Thomas  B.  Flnan,  atttnney  general.  State 
of  Maryland. 

Edmund  C.  Mestor,  executive  assistant  to 
the  Governor,  State  of  Maryland. 

Witnessed  this  23d  day  of  July,  1963: 

Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Attorney  General, 
United  States  of  America. 

Biu-ke  Marshall,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  Justice. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  22,  1963] 
BniMiNCHAic  Now:  A  Crrr  With  Remcwed 

Hope — Racul  Gains,  Maox  Quietlt,  Eease 

BrrTEENZss     or     Riots — ^Restraint     Sets 

Tons 

(By  Foster  Hailey) 

BoiMiNCHAM,  AI.A.,  July  30. — A  few  days 
ago  a  group  of  Negroes  from  north  Birming- 
ham went  to  city  hall,  took  the  elevates  to 
the  third  floor  and  entered  the  council 
chamber  where  Mayor  Albert  Boutwell  and 
the  new  city  council  were  in  session. 

The  group  said  It  had  come  to  protest 
what  it  considered  the  unjustified  shooting 
by  a  policeman  of  a  Negro  youth. 

Chief  Inspector  W.  J.  Haley  of  the  Bir- 
mingham police  was  called  to  the  chamber. 

He  said  he  was  familiar  with  the  matter. 
The  youth  had  been  int«-cepted  in  a  stolen 
car.  When  halted,  he  had  jumped  from  the 
car  carrying  a  gun  and  tried  to  escape.  Mr. 
Haley  thought  the  policeman  was  justified 
In  firing  a  disabling  shot.  Mayw  Boutwell 
and  the  council  agreed. 

The  explanation  probably  did  not  satisfy 
the  group  of  protestors  ( the  boy  was  retarded 
mentally,  they  said,  and  probably  did  not 
realize  what  he  was  doing) .  But  their  com- 
plaint at  least  had  been  heard  and  an  official 
report  given  to  them. 

In  many  American  cities  such  a  protest, 
and  Its  resolution,  would  be  considered  rou- 
tine. In  Birmingham  it  was  the  subject 
of  editorial  comment.  The  comment  was 
favorable. 

The  occurrence  is  a  s3nnptom  of  the  change 
of  climate  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  over 
the  last  2  months.  This  is  now  a  city  of 
hope — ^hope  for  its  Negro  population  of  140,- 
000  as  well  as  for  the  200,000  white  persons 
who  also  call  Birmingham  home. 

"We're  just  as  anxious  as  the  white  peo- 
ple to  have  this  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
city,"  said  one  Negro  leader.  "We  live  here 
too." 

The  mlllenlum  has  not  yet  arrived  in 
Birmingham.  In  city  hall  and  in  the  county 
buildings  there  are  still  white  and  colored 
signs  over  the  drinking  fountains  and  on  the 
doors  of  the  rest  rooms. 

The  schools  are  still  segregated,  although 
they  are  under  Federal  court  cnder  to  do 
something  about  that  in  September. 

A  colored  man  still  cannot  go  to  the 
restaurant  of  his  choice  and  get  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  a  serving  of  Gulf  Coast  shrimp,  or 
register  in  a  white  hotel,  or  do  a  lot  of  other 
things  he  would  like  to  do  as  an  American 
citizen. 

But  he  can  go  out  and  play  a  round  of 
golf  on  the  city  course  of  his  choice.  When 
his  wife  goes  to  a  store  to  buy  a  dress,  she 
does  not  have  to  go  out  in  the  alley  to  try 
it  on;  she  can  go  into  a  fitting  room  that 
perhaps  was  vacated  by  a  white  customer 
only  moments  before.  Both  can  go  over  to 
any  water  fotmtaln  In  a  downtovm  store  and 
get  a  drink.  He  can  even  use  the  paper 
cups  that  are  provided.  That  is  what  most, 
if  not  all,  the  white  persons  do.  He  can  take 
!iny  seat  he  wants  in  a  bus. 

The  most  significant  symbol  of  change 
came  last  Tuesday  night  when  almost  200 
of  Birmingham's  leading  citizens,  white  and 
Negro,  pushed  their  way  through  protesting 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  White 
Citizens  Cotmdls  at  dty  hall  to  register  as 
members  of  Mayor  Boutwell 's  blracial  Com- 
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mlttee  on  C<xnm\mlty  Affairs  of  the  dty  of 
Birmingham. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  city, 
responsible  leaders  of  the  white  community 
were  standing  up  to  be  counted  on  the  issue 
of  racial  justice. 

Only  8  of  the  250  invitations  to  serve  on 
the  committee  have  been  declined. 

For  its  part,  the  Negro  commimity  Is 
showing  firm  control  of  its  more  militant 
young  members.  Scnne  of  them  have  formed 
a  "self  enforcement  committee"  that  re- 
strains any  attempts  by  Individuals  to  speed 
up  the  process  of  integration  by  unauthorized 
Bit-ins  at  segregated  restaurants  or  hotels. 
The  energies  of  others  have  been  channeled 
away  from  street  demonstrations. 

XECISTEATION   drive   CAINS 

~  One  group  has  been  working  to  stimulate 
voter  registration  among  Negroes,  and  with 
rej>ortedly  remarkable  results.  Since  the  end 
of  the  demonstrations  on  May  8,  more  than 
2,000  Negroes  are  said  to  have  registered  In 
Jefferson  Coimty  (Birmingham  and  Its  sub- 
urbs) .  That  raises  the  total  of  Negro  voters 
in  the  coimty  to  between  13,000  and  14,000. 

Resentment  against  the  use  of  police  dogs 
and  fire  hoses  dxiring  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions in  May  also  seems  to  be  dying  away. 
Some  tires  on  police  cars  were  slashed  in 
May,  and  one  night  a  crowd  of  more  than 
1,000  Negroes  tried  to  block  fire  engines  re- 
sponding to  a  fire  alarm.  (Three  Negro 
ciiildren  burned  to  death.)  But  there  have 
been  no  such  incidents  for  some  time,  police 
officials  say. 

The  Negroes  still  complain  that  there  have 
been  no  arrests  in  the  bombings  of  the  A.  G. 
Gaston  motel  and  the  home  of  one  of  the 
integration  leaders  on  the  night  of  May  11. 
The  bombings  touched  off  the  most  serious 
rioting  of  the  period.  Both  city  and  ftderal 
authorities  say  the  investigation  is  continu- 
ing and  will  be  pressed  until  the  culprits  are 
found. 

ABUSIVE   TELEPHONE   CAtXS 

There  still  Is  considerable  white  racial 
sentiment  in  the  commimity.  Anyone  iden- 
tifled  with  any  attempt  to  promote  better 
race  relations  is  subject  to  anonymous  and 
often  obscene  abuse  by  letter  and  by  tele- 
phone. Sometimes  rocks  are  thrown  at  their 
houses  at  night.  But  that  group  of  diehards 
is  thought  to  be  a  small  minority. 

There  are  stxne  white  leaders  who  say  that 
everything  gained  so  far  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  street  demon- 
strations that  focused  tmfavorable  world 
attention  on  Birmingham  2  months  ago. 
Most  Negro  leaders  believe  the  pace  would 
not  have  been  so  steady  nor  as  much  progress 
made  had  the  open  protest  not  been  made. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  22,  1963] 
Unionist  Softens  Stand  on  Negxobs— Con- 

steuction  CHtcr  Accepts  Idea  or  an  Oirr- 

siDx  Review  on  Appeenticsships  Hxax 
(By  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 

The  head  of  the  city's  construction  unions 
retreated  sresterday  from  the  strong  stand 
he  took  last  week  against  a  plan  for  provid- 
ing more  openings  for  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  apprentices  in  the  building  trades. 

Peter  J.  Brennan,  preddent  of  the  New  York 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council, 
said  he  still  believed  that  job  trainees  should 
be  chosen  by  organized  labor  and  not  by 
"outdders." 

However,  he  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
having  an  apprc^iiate  outside  person  or  Gov- 
ernment agency  review  cases  In  which  ap- 
plicants for  union  apprenticeship  contended 
that  they  had  not  received  fair  considera- 
tion. 

COUPtOMISE    PKOVISED 

The  statement  represented  a  compromise 
from  the  fiat  rejection  by  Mr.  Brennan  of 
some  of  the  recommendations  by  Mayor 
Wagner's  "action  panel"  on  ways  to  open 


the  construction  unions  to  more  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Mr.  Brennan  had  turned  down  the  panel's 
suggesUon  that  ministers  and  teachers,  in- 
stead ot  only  union  members,  be  accepted  as 
sponsors  for  applicants  and  that  a  Govern- 
ment agency  test  the  qualifications  of  jour- 
neymen. 

Yesterday's  more  moderate  position  was 
put  forth  by  the  head  of  the  building  trades' 
122-unlon  coundl  on  a  taped  interview  over 
"Let's  Find  Out,"  a  WCBS  radio  program. 

Mr.  Brennan  said  he  would  ask  the  council 
tomorrow  to  let  him  join  a  special  union 
panel  composed  of  Negroes  and  white  per- 
sons to  screen  and  interview  applicants  for 
apprenticeship.    He  added: 

"Now,  I  also  wlU  ask  that  if  any  of  these 
young  men  feel  that  the  committee  is  not 
giving  them  a  fair  chance  to  become  an  ap- 
prentice we  would  then  ask  somebody  out- 
side to  review  this,  still  maintaining  that  we 
have  the  right  to  run  our  own  busineas." 

Mr.  Brennan  defended  the  city's  construc- 
tion unions,  which  have  350,000  members. 
He  charged  that  they  had  been  singled  out 
as  targets  for  accusations  of  discrimination 
while  other  trades  that  were  more  guilty  at 
the  abuses  had  not  been  criticized. 

The  building  unions  have  been  repeatedly 
criticized  by  the  Joint  Committee  for  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  which  represents 
the  major  civil  rights  organizations  In  the 
city. 

The  joint  committee  criticized  both  Mayor 
Wagner  and  Governor  Rockefeller  yesterday 
for  "their  categorical  refusal  to  take  any 
meaningful  action  to  put  an  end  to  discrimi- 
nation in  and  by  building  trades  unions  in 
New  YOTk  City." 

It  charged  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Gover- 
nor had  abdicated  from  "both  their  legal  and 
moral  responsibility"  to  enforce  the  antidis- 
crimination laws  by  refusing  to  halt  con- 
struction on  public-financed  projects  until 
the  unions  had  adopted  full  lntegratl<m. 

The  committee  termed  the  report  of  the 
mayor's  action  panel  "extremely  weak."  It 
called  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposal  for  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  conferences  and  investi- 
gations of  the  job  bias  problem  an  "intermi- 
nable exercise  In  futility." 

The  group,  which  has  si>onsored  demon- 
strations against  the  construction  unions, 
said  more  and  larger  demonstrations  were 
being  planned.  • 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLXTTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  Ambassador  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  the  Honorable  John  Bart- 
low  Martin,  recently  addressed  the  13th 
annual  convention  of  the  Chamber  oi 
Commerce  of  the  Americas,  which  was 
held  in  Santo  Domingo.  TUs  address  is 
an  eloquent  declaration  of  faith  in  the 
goals  and  in  the  methods  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Ambassador  Martin's  i4>proach  to  the 
Alliance  is  at  once  optimistic  and  prac- 
tical, as  illustrated  by  the  following 
statement: 

Too  much  progress  cannot  be  expected  too 
fast.  The  Allan za  is  not  a  receipe  for  In- 
stant Utopia.  In  this  slow  hard  buainaaa  of 
nation  building,  we  would  all  be  better  off 
if  we  stopped  thinking  in  terms  of  target 
dates,  deadlines,  and  final  victory,  for  al- 
though on  the  first  Wedneeday  after  the 
second  Monday  In  November  every  4  years 
In  the  United  States  we  know  who  won  the 
election,  only  our  children's  historians,  per- 
hi^ia  not  ua  at  all.  may  know  whether  the 
Allanza  won.  (Though  we  may  know  If  It 
loaes.) 
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within  a  capitalistic  structure,  while,  he  says, 
Latin  America  has  had  four  centvirles  of  con- 
tinuous underdevelopment,  misery,  and  stag- 
nation, within  a  feudal  stnicture  derived 
from  old  %>aln.  with  its  tyranny,  great 
estates,  denial  of  rights  to  the  DMSses,  and 
barriers  raised  against  modern  ideas.  Our 
theoretician  contends  that  the  only  solution 
for  Latin  America  today  is  to  destroy  its 
feudal  structure  once  and  for  all.  He  tells 
us  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  sham  and 
that  its  only  real  structural  reform,  agrarian 
reform,  is  doomed  by  the  Latin  American 
oligarchy.  Agrarian  reform,  he  argues,  "can 
only  be  brought  about  by  revolution,  with  a 
gun  in  hand."  And  our  theoretician  con- 
tinues— and  I  quote  him  directly — 

"Revolution?  Yes,  because,  as  Mexico  and 
Cuba  have  shown  only  revolution  can  destroy 
feudalism — not  aspirin  and  good  wishes. 

"Revolution?  Yes,  because  as  Cuba  and 
Mexico  have  shown,  only  armed  revolution 
can  destroy  forever  the  armies  which  guard 
the  old  order. 

"Revolution?  Yes,  because,  as  Mexico  and 
Cuba  have  shown,  only  a  revolution  can 
bring  about  the  structural  changes  necessary 
to  modernize  our  countries,  put  stagnating 
natural  resources  to  work,  recoup  ill-spent 
and  estranged  resources,  carry  through 
agrarian  reform,  create  an  internal  market, 
diversify  production,  promote  popular  edu- 
cation and  industrialization. 

"Revolution.  You  cry  out  and  put  your 
hands  to  your  heads,  weeping  to  see  tbe  vio- 
lence and  the  spilling  of  blood.  Yes,  because 
unfortunately,  it  has  never  been  possible  to 
convince  the  ruling  classes  of  a  feudal  coun- 
try that  their  hour  has  ctMne.  Blood?  Yes, 
historical  delay  is  paid  for  in  blood.  Remem- 
ber Jefferson.  Ftom  Spcirtacus  to  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, through  Protestant,  Knglish,  French, 
United  States,  Mexican,  and  Riissian  revolu- 
tions, revolutions  have  been  violent.  Revo- 
lutions are  not  made  by  Mickey  Mouse.  They 
are  made  by  hungry,  courageous,  angry, 
desperate  men." 

Now,  it  is  manlfeetly  abeurd  to  equate  the 
Mexican  revolution,  which  was  indigenous 
and  has  remained  so,  with  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion, which  is  the  creature  of  a  foreign 
colonial  power;  it  is  also  absurd  to  pretend 
that  tragic  Cuba  proves  that  violent  revolu- 
tion promotes  economic  growth. 

But  I  think  our  theoretician  raises  a  seri- 
ous question  which  deserves  an  answer  when 
he  asserts  that  revolution  can  be  made  only 
with  rifies  and  not  with  reason;  only  by  bul- 
lets, never  by  bankers;  only  with  blood,  never 
with  brains. 

I  assert,  and  I  deeply  believe  he  is  wrong. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  human  race  has 
learned  nothing  since  Spartacus,  that  his- 
tory is  an  iron  vise,  and  that  reason,  good 
will,  education,  and  a  passionate  devotion 
to  freedom  cannot  loosen  that  vtselike  grip 
on  mankind. 

History  is  not  a  straitjacket.  The  human 
race  does  learn.  Change  is  the  one  certitude. 
The  dismal  factories  of  19th  century  Eng- 
land on  which  Karl  Marx  founded  his  his- 
torical postulates  resemble  in  no  way  the  in- 
stitutions of  modern  capitalism  in  the  1960's. 
And  our  doctrinaire  theoretician  is  as  wrong 
in  his  interpretation  of  history  today  as  Karl 
BCarx  was  wrong  when  he  predicted  that 
communism  was  unlikely  in  Russia  in  the 
near  future  but  historically  Inevitable  in 
England  and  Germany. 

The  experience  of  my  country  demon- 
strates that  a  profound  social  and  economic 
revolution  can  indeed  be  made  by  peacefiil 
means  and  without  destroying  individual 
freedom.  We  had  one.  It  began  in  the 
1930's,  and  it  is  continuing  yet.  I  belong 
to  the  generation  of  Americans  who  grew  up 
in  the  great  depression — like  some  of  you, 
I  daresay.  I  not  only  remember  the  long 
lines  of  unemployed  at  factory  gates — I 
stood  in  them,  every  day  at  daybreak  all 
one  icy  winter.  I  cannot  only  recite  the 
history  of  the  New  Deal  and  its  great  lead- 


er— I  also  remember  that  one  of  its  re- 
forms saved  my  parents'  home  from  the 
nx>rtgage  holder,  that  one  of  its  emergency 
programs  put  my  father  to  work,  and  that 
I  received  my  own  first  Increase  in  pay,  from 
$9  a  week  to  $14.S0  a  week,  because  of  the 
mininnim-wage  law.  And  I  have  not  only 
read  Franklin  Roosevelt's  speeches  but  I 
heard  his  voice  coming  over  the  old-fash- 
ioned radio  in  our  home:  "The  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 

If  ever  a  great  free  nation  might  have 
gone  under  to  authoritarian  revolution;  if 
ever  free  men  were  tempted  to  barter  free- 
dom for  bread,  it  was  in  the  United  States 
in  the  1930's.  But  instead,  unrestrained 
finance  capitalism  was  thoroughly  and 
peaceably  reformed.  And  we  erected  a  new 
structure  which  preserved  the  free  enter- 
prise system  but  created  mechanisms  for 
protecting  the  people — and  business  itself — 
against  excess.  Stock  market  regulation,  so- 
cial security.  Federal  housing,  bank  deposit 
insurance,  legislation  guaranteeing  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  and  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining,  agricultural 
credit  and  extension  systems,  rigorous  in- 
come and  Inheritance  tax  reform,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  other 
grand  river  valley  developments  that  made 
deserts  bloom  and  destroyed  private  power 
monopolies — these  measures  were  at  the 
time  viewed  with  alarm;  yet  today  they  are 
accepted  as  ordinary  and  necessary  safe- 
guards to  make  a  free  society  wcnrk. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Since  World  War  n,  in- 
stead of  the  predicted  postwar  bust,  we  have 
enjoyed  a  postwar  boom.  And  its  most 
striking  aspect  Is  this:  Far  from  fulfilling 
Marx's  gloomy  prophecy  that  the  rich  al- 
ways get  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  under 
the  lunbrella  of  the  new  society  forged  in 
the  1930's,  the  poor  have  moved  upward,  the 
middle  class  has  broadened  enormously,  and 
prosperity  has  reached  so  many  that  we  can 
afford  to  become  concerned  not  about  the 
quantity  ot  what  we  have  but  about  its 
quality — ^the  quality  of  the  education  of  our 
children,  of  the  medical  care  of  oiur  parents, 
of  the  growth  patterns  of  our  new  subtirban 
metropolis. 

I  am  not  contending  all  our  problems  are 
solved.  Far,  very  far,  from  it.  No  American 
conscience  can  lie  easy  while  any  American 
citizen  is  denied  his  rights  because  of  the 
color  of  skin.  But  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  stand  before  you  today  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  American  President  who  last  week 
told  my  countrymen  with  immistakable 
clarity:  "The  time  has  come  for  this  Nation 
to  fulfill  Its  promises."  And  fulfill  them  we 
will,  and  with  all  the  world  watching. 

Now,  no  doubt  our  theoretician  would  say 
that  our  recent  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion merely  proves  his  case:  We  could  do  it 
peaceably  precisely  because  we  never  bore 
the  burden  of  feudalism. 

But  is  this  also  true  of  Western  Europe,  of 
Italy,  of  France,  of  West  Germany?  Is  it  also 
true  (tf  Japan?  In  those  countries,  since 
World  War  II,  under  private  enterivise  nur- 
tured by  built-in  government  safeguards, 
led  by  farslghted  statesmen  both  in  govern- 
ment and  In  private  business,  and  assisted 
by  the  United  States,  other  revolutions  have 
been  wrought;  other  feudal  classes  have  been 
broken;  other  masses  have  been  lifted;  other 
peoples  have  been  set  free;  and  all  by  peace- 
ful means. 

Indeed,  the  most  dynamic  revolution  afoot 
on  earth  today  is  not  Communist  imperial- 
ism but  the  dramatic  surge  of  abundance 
and  the  dramatic  rise  of  the  middle  class 
under  private  enterprise  capitalism.  This  is 
the  force  which  is  making  the  advance  to  the 
f  utiure.  And  Soviet  colonialism,  with  its  en- 
slavement of  peoples  In  so-called  people's 
democracies,  with  its  collapsing  agriculture 
and  its  consimier  starvation,  is  marching 
rapidly  backward  to  the  darkness  of  the  past. 

I  woiild  agree  with  o\ir  theoretician  that  it 
is  dllBcult  to  reconcile  the  19th  century  his- 
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tory  of  private  mterprise  with  today's  irre- 
sistible force  of  social  progress.  I  think  we 
all  recognize  that  in  the  past  some  of  us. 
North  Americans  and  Latin  Americans  alike, 
in  one  Latin  American  country  or  another, 
while  oonmiitting  ourselves  In  principle  to 
social  change,  have  said,  "But,  of  course,  we 
mustn't  rock  the  boat  here." 

But  I  think  we  recognise  now  that  no  ra- 
tional confidence  in  an  unchanged  society  is 
possible  in  today's  world.  Confidence  today 
requires  the  expectation  of  change  and  prog- 
ress, of  social  betterment,  of  dramatic,  some- 
times explosive  and  confused,  scMnetimes 
even  frightening  and  dangerous  change. 

I  remind  you  that  tbe  heart  of  the  free 
enterprise  we  cherUh  is  risktaking.  Call  It 
ventiue  capital,  call  it  risk  ci^ital,  call  it  by 
any  name,  its  heart  is  risk. 

We  have  not  feared  change  and  risk  in  the 
past.  This  is  why  we  have  progressed.  We 
cannot  fear  it  now  if  we  intend  to  survive. 

But  there  is  more.  Every  one  of  us  here, 
traveling  through  the  lovely  but  impover- 
ished coxmtryslde  of  Latin  America,  contem- 
plating not  only  its  beauties  but  its  misery — 
every  one  of  us  who  has  left  his  office  and 
walked  through  the  barrios  where  the  dis- 
placed campoeinos  dwell  in  squalor  without 
Job  or  decent  home,  where  a  single  banio 
contains  1,000  unchecked  cases  of  raging 
cholera  and  where  nine  human  beings,  a  man 
and  wife  and  seven  children,  exist  in  a  6-by-6 
ttiatched  hut  with  a  dirt  floor  and  a  single 
bed — every  one  of  us  here  todays  has  seen 
such  sights  in  these  nations,  sights  that 
make  us  ashamed  to  be  a  human  being. 
These  men  are  our  brothers;  these  children 
are  ova  future  leaders.  This  Is  how  they 
are  passing  their  formative  years.  I  have 
seen  them,  you  have  seen  them,  we  all  have 
seen  them.  And  I  say  to  you  that  the  revo- 
lution to  which  we  are  dedicated  is  not  neces- 
sary because  we  must  defeat  the  Communists. 
It  is  necessary  because  it  is  morally  right; 
because  these  people  deserve  a  better  life; 
because  they  belong  to  the  family  of  man. 
It  is,  quite  simply,  necessary  If  we  really  be- 
lieve with  the  Psalmist  that  the  Creator  Is 
mindful  of  man,  that  He  "hast  made  him 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 

What,  then,  must  we  do? 

Our  chosen  instrument  in  this  part  of  the 
world  Is  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  would  be  superfiiious,  not  to  say  pre- 
sumptuous, for  .me  to  discuss  the  Alianza 
at  length  with  you  gentlemen.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  four  observations. 

First,  it  cannot  be  said  too  often  that 
the  Alianza  is  widely  misunderstood  as  a 
U.S.  giveaway  program  and  that,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  Edwin  Martin  has  said,  the  United 
States  is  "strictly  a  Junior  partner"  In  the 
Alianza. 

Second,  I  agree  with  Senator  Hubeit 
HuMPRHZT  that  delays  are  still  much  too 
long  and  biislnessmen  "quite  rightly  do  not 
care  to  wait  18  months"  to  find  out  whether 
a  project  qualifies  for  an  investment  guaran- 
tee; and  that  in  the  lending  process  in  gen- 
eral, "the  iinconscionably  long  delays  must 
be  eliminated." 

Third,  at  the  same  time,  too  much  prog- 
ress cannot  be  expected  too  fast.  The 
Alianza  is  not  a  recipe  for  Instant  Utopia. 
In  this  slow  hard  business  of  nation-build- 
ing, we  would  all  be  better  off  if  we  stopped 
thinking  in  terms  of  target  dates,  deadlines, 
and  final  victory,  for  although  on  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  second  Monday  in 
November  every  4  years  in  the  United  States 
we  know  who  vron  the  election,  only  our 
children's  historians,  perhaps  not  lis  at  all, 
may  know  whether  the  Alianza  has  won. 
(Though  we  may  know  if  it  loses.) 

Fourth,  we  have  learned  from  tbe  expe- 
rience of  the  Aliansa's  first  21  m<»ths  that 
Latin  America  Is  not  postwar  Western  Bu- 
rope.  and  the  Alianza  is  not  the  MarshaU 
plan,  for  the  condition*  are  different.  True, 
we  need  highways,  powerplants,  factories, 
ports,  all  the  tools  of  economic  development. 


But  what  we  need  ]u8t  as  badly  Is  human 
development.  I  am  not  speaking  now  in 
the  general  terms  of  aocial  Justice.  I  am 
speaking  of  education,  especially  vocational 
education— specifically,  of  management  and 
administrative  skiUs,  both  in  government 
and  in  private  business,  and  of  skilled  labor. 
It  may  well  be  that  not  only  capital  but 
an  equally  valuable  contribution  which  for- 
eign private  enterprise  can  make  at  this 
stage  is  the  skills  and  habits  of  trained  and 
expert  work — on-the-job  training,  intra- 
mural 6cho(^,  sometimes  shared,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
rison suggested,  with  outsiders.  And  it  may 
well  be  that  government's  most  valuable 
contribution  can  be  made  in  education — 
primary  and  secondary  education,  adult  edu- 
cation, and  vocational  training,  particularly 
in  public  administration  and  agriculture, 
using  not  only  traditional  methods  but 
audiovisual  techniques,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion. As  Adlal  Stevenson  has  said.  "People 
are  tbe  one  common  denominator  of  prog- 
ress. No  improvement  is  possible  with  \m- 
Improved  people.  Advance  is  inevitable  when 
people  are  liberated  and  educated." 

I  should  like  to  discuss  one  final  matter 
briefly. 

I  do  not  know  but  I  can  guess  that  under- 
lying all  your  deliberations  this  week  has 
been  a  sometimes  spoken,  sometimes  un- 
spoken, but  always  vital  question :  Tbe  ques- 
tion of  confidence. 

The  statesmen  of  the  Inter-American  So- 
cial and  Economic  Council,  who  framed  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  agreed  that  if  the 
Alliance  Is  to  work,  governments  alone  can- 
not do  everything;  fully  80  percent  of  the 
needed  capital  investment  must  come  from 
the  private  sector.  The  question  is:  Will 
it  come?  Does  private  capital  possess  enough 
confidence  to  invest? 

The  retxirns  are  not  all  in  yet,  but  the 
short-term  results  suggest  that  tbe  issue  is 
in  doubt.  Senator  Humphrey  wrote  that  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Alianza,  "Too  many 
wealthy  Latin  Americans  are  still  refusing 
to  make  large  new  investments.  U.S.  firms 
are  reluctant  to  make  large  new  invest- 
ments." David  RockefeUer  has  said  that  in 
the  first  year  total  Investment  came  "heart- 
enlngly  close  to  the  target,"  but  too  much 
came  from  governments,  too  little  from  the 
private  sector,  and  he  added,  with,  I  thought, 
considerable  grace,  that  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican capitalists  "sovight  safer  havens  for  their 
money  abroad." 

Almost  daily  we  hear  that  a  "climate  of 
confidence"  must  be  created.  What  creates 
confidence?    And  what  undermines  it? 

The  answers  will  vary  from  country  to 
country  in  this  hemisphere  of  differences. 
But  I  think  we  might  agree  on  half  a  dozen 
factors  of  importance: 

Capital,  the  traditionally  timid  million 
dollars,  desires  political  stability.  It  dis- 
likes upheaval  and  confusion,  which  Interfere 
with  business  as  usxial. 

Capital  desires  monetary  stability.  As  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  said,  governments  "cannot 
put  local  capital  to  work  effectively  In  an 
infiation -ridden  economy  where  the  price 
level  soars  sixfold  as  it  did  between  1953  and 
1961  in  Brazil,  10-fold  as  In  Chile,  or  26-fold 
as  in  Bolivia." 

Capital  applauds  fiscal  responsibility — a 
balanced  budget,  an  efficient  public  admin- 
istration, a  sensibly  managed  public  debt, 
realistic  exchange  rates  instead  of  debilitat- 
ing exchange  controls,  a  free  market  un- 
hampered by  artificial  monopolies. 

Capital  wants  a  government  strong  enough 
not  only  to  insist  on  tax  and  land  reform 
but  on  lalxu'  responsibility;  and  labor  wants 
a  government  strong  enough  to  guarantee 
its  right  to  true  collective  bargaining. 

Capital  wants  honesty  in  government,  a 
government  with  a  reputation  as  impeccable 
as  that  of  Caesar's  wife. 

Capital  wants  a  good  market  and  a  high 
rate  of  ec<Miomic  growth — but  I  would  point 
out  that  it  is  mainly  capital  ItwU  whloh 


must  create  growth  and  markets.  Today  in 
Latin  America  milllMia  oC  people  dwell  not 
only  in  misery  but  entirely  outside  the  money 
ec<mamy  Itself;  and  as  the  ah^ti«^  improves 
their  lot,  they  will  become  your  customers, 
yoiir  new  and  untH>ped  market.  What  Is 
good  for  the  people  and  their  standard  of 
living  is  good  for  business.  The  rising  tide 
lifts  aU  the  boats. 

And  yet.  when  all  this  has  been  said.  I 
think  it  leaves  unsaid  the  one  thing  which 
frightens  capital,  both  foreign  and  domeetie, 
more  than  anything  else  in  Latin  America  to- 
day. It  is  something  seldom  talked  about  in 
public,  though  ceaaeleesly  in  private.  It  is 
the  almost  nameless  dread  that  this  country 
or  that  wUl  "go  Castro."  "become  another 
Culm."  And  to  this  question  I  should  like 
to  address  myself. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  everyone  rec- 
ognizes that  Communist  Cuba  exists  and 
that  it  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  tbe 
peace,  democracy,  and  freedom  of  the  hemi- 
sphere; that  its  treacherous  leader  betrayed 
the  legitimate  aspirations  ot  the  revolution 
made  by  the  Cuban  people  and  handed  their 
country  and  tbonselves  over  bodily  to  a  for- 
eign colonialism;  that  today  Castro's  Cuba 
is  the  first  Soviet  beachhead  in  tbe  XTew 
World;  that  from  it  Castro  seeks  to  export 
violence  and  subversion  throughout  the 
hemisphere;  and  that,  in  the  succinct  words 
of  the  Punta  del  Este  conference,  Castro's 
Cuba  is  "incompatible"  vrltb  the  principles 
of  the  Inter-American  system. 

We  know  that,  as  Senator  HuitPHarr  has 
said,  Castro  is  no  military  threat  to  the 
United  States,  except  as  an  extensi(»  of 
Soviet  military  power.  But  we  also  know 
that  he  is  a  real  threat  to  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics — that  he  is  training  gunrHlas 
and  exporting  them,  sending  out  pr<q>aganda 
if  not  weapons;  that  he  is  seeking  to  in- 
filtrate other  Latin  American  nations  and 
governments  on  every  level,  especially  the 
military,  the  labor  movement,  youth  grouiw, 
and  certain  key  government  ministries;  and 
that  in  addition  he  seeks  a  mass  follow- 
ing in  the  yearnings  of  the  restless  and  long- 
neglected  masses  of  barrio  and  campo. 

Bxrt  let  us  for  a  moment  look  beyond 
Cuba.  Let  us  look  beyond  that  tragic  coun- 
try to  the  new  bastion  of  democracy  here  In 
the  D(»nlnican  Republic,  and  to  tbe  great 
nations  to  the  north  of  this  Island,  and  to 
the  great  nations  to  tbe  south  and  west. 

And  let  us  remnnber  these  nations  would 
confront  pressing,  even  explosive,  social  and 
economic  problems  if  Castro  were  removed 
tomorrow.  Indeed,  if  he  had  never  existed. 
As  Senator  Hxtmphkbt  has  said,  "We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  Cuba,  however  important, 
is  only  a  part  of  the  total  problem.  •  •  • 
If  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  succeed  In 
meeting  the  staggering  problems  of  poverty, 
illiteracy,  maldistribution  of  wealth,  and 
economic  stagnation  in  vast  areas  of  Latin 
America,  we  mtist  administer  and  support 
the  Alliance  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency 
that  presently  motivates  our  thinking  about 
Cuba." 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  not  only 
Castro's  arms  and  his  guerrillas,  bis  subver- 
sive agents  and  propaganda  experts,  which 
threaten  our  governments  and  endanger  our 
progress. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is,  also,  the  fear 
we  feel  about  him. 

For  Castro  possesses  the  dangerous  poten- 
tial of  strengthening  tbe  extreme  right  in 
Latin  America.  Men  of  propo^y  and  of 
goodwill,  fearing  the  spread  of  the  Castro 
disease  to  their  own  countries,  may  become 
defiected  from  their  forward  march  to 
progress;  may  be  tempted  to  seek  refuge 
from  tbe  storm  in  a  rightist  storm  cellar  in- 
stead of  moving  confidently  ahead  toward 
progressive  reform. 

Men  afraid  of  Castro  may  hesitate  to  in- 
vest in  the  future  of  the  Alianza  and  of  their 
own  coxintries.  For  the  Alianza  demands  a 
wrenching  readjustment  of  national  wealth 
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t  [thus  tandi  to  mooonge  th« 
•odal  mur«Bt  thaf  might 
jko/t  tmr  wltboAt  OMtro  tout  do  Imt  wltb 
him— 4or  who  k  low*.  they  Mk.  whcib«  they 
can  trart  tho  potttlea  of  hope  whwi  th« 
poUtieiaas  jnm  Atfug  hop*  may  turn  out  to 

IB  tartif ,  wo  «  re  in  danger  not  only  of  be- 
ing mhvcrted  oi  attacked  by  Oastro  but  alao 
(tf  being  imiiiiii  riaed  and  paralysed  by  fear 
of  him. 

Why  Olae.  bu  ;  tor  tmr,  woiUd  we  allow 
the  lortlet  eartn  nista  in  some  eases  to  take 
'  the  naltirm  List  leform  movements  which 
Miii^a  tl  e  moat  powerful  f oroe  at 
in  tka  h  imi^heie  today?  Close  to 
kli  bordors.  aa  in  Hungary  and  Bu- 
tt la  on  our  side;  but  not 
always  in  Latin  America  Tet  it  should  be. 
Par  8B«l«t  eob  nialiMn  never  pennits  na- 
Idantl^  4t  destroys  it.  But  we  en- 
It— as  *residsnt  Kennedy  has  said. 
"Ptwaity  and  1  adependenee,  far  from  being 
oppossa  to  the  i  imariean  conception  of  world 
osdsr,  represent  the  wy  essence  of  our  viaion 
flC  tiM  Aiture.* 

Why  alae.  bu .  for  fear,  would  we  invent 
tke  bogeyman  of  the  red  superman — ^in 
tba  taoe  of  tiie  evidence  of  the  wreckage  of 
I&3,  the  Soviet  diplomatic  dls- 
in  Guinea  and  the  shipment  of  Soviet 
anowpiowa  to  Bt  rma? 

Why  tfse.  but  for  fear,  would  we  dissipate 
our  energies  IwUng  imder  the  bed  for 
CJommtmlsts  w:  ten  we  should  be  lo<dcing 
to  modem  tech  lology  for  the  techniques  of 
social  betterme  it — or  to  the  stars  for  in- 
spiratloeit 

Why  dse.  bu  for  fear,  would  responsible 
sometliaies  mistrust  and  doubt  the  gov- 
of  th)  leaders  ot  the  democratic 
left  in  Latin  Aa  lerica?  For  they  are  in  fact, 
as  anyone  knoi «,  the  governments  consti- 
tatlooally  decti  d  by  the  people  themselves, 
and  responsive  »  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  people,  ind  they  do  in  fact,  as  any- 
one knows,  repr  isent  the  hopes  of  freedom  in 
our  hemiqithere  today. 

Ko.  it  is  real]  ^  asking  too  much  to  ask  a 
developing  natl<  in  to  go  through  the  indus- 
trial revolution,  the  revolution  against  colo- 
nialism, emerge  ice  from  feudalism,  the  great 
depression,  and  llcCarthjrlsm  in  a  single  year, 
or  even  a  single  i  lecade. 

We  must  not  slide  back  into  an  unfortu- 
nate past,  when  patriotic  but  misguided  men 
made  us  aftaid  if  shadows;  when  Journalists 
weU-intentiooet .  but  incompletely  Inf  corned 
distorted  our  ]  eroeption  of  reality;  when 
fHoods  of  freed  en  were  deceived  into  foster- 
ing the  scheme  I  of  adventurers.  We  must 
take  care  today  that  our  assessment  of  the 
Castro  menaoe  la  not  l>eclo\]ded  by  unrea- 
soning fear.  'W  e  must  be  vigilant  but  sen- 
sible. 

X«t  ua  never  dose  our  eyes  to  the  very 
real  danger  of  C  wtro  Communist  subversion. 
But  let  us  not  permit  that  danger  to  blind 
ua  to  our  migh'  or  deflect  ua  frtMn  our  goal, 
to  tie  our  hai  ds  or  paralyze  our  will  or 
msamerlae  our  i  linds. 

Let  tie  remem  ber  that,  as  Victor  Hugo  said, 
"Ko  army  can  lestroy  the  force  of  an  idea 
whoae  hour  has  come."  Our  idea  is  a  better 
way  of  life,  anc  peace  and  freedom,  for  our 
pet^ea  and  oui  children.  And  its  hour  has 
come. 

Gentlemen  ta  Ik  of  confidence  today;  but  I 
would  remind  rou,  as  visitors  to  this  Re- 
public, of  wha  .  really  destroys  confidence. 
It  Is  Trujillo,  md  all  he  stood  fc«-.  The 
knock  on  the  d<  or  at  4  ajn.,  the  unsuspected 
police  inf<Hrmer  next  door  or  In  one's  own 
family,  friends  who  disappear  into  prisons 
whence  none  r«  bum.  the  Jacklxmt,  the  slave 
labor  camp,  wlr » tape,  spies,  siu'veillance,  the 
mwder  factory  all  the  odious  trappings  of 
the  police  stat< .  and  above  all  fear  Itself — 
this  is  what  del  troys  confidence.  Look  back 
in  this  Bepubll :  2  years,  or  30  years.  Who 
could  even  be   xtnfldent  he  would  be  alive 
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tomorrowf  Look  back  S  years  <»-  90,  and  ask 
wliat  happened  to  people's  confidence  In  each 
other,  even  in  themselves.  Trujillo  destroyed 
it.  He  destroyed  it  by  the  fear  he  spawned. 
Look  across  the  seas  today  to  tragic  Hungary 
and  Bumania  and  Bast  Germany  and  ask 
wliat  Is  happening  to  confidence.  The  Soviets 
are  deetrojrlng  It.    Their  weapon  Is  fear. 

Confidence  Is  not  merely  what  bankers  de- 
mand. Confidence  is  what  blesaee  family 
life.  Confidence  Is  what  makes  good  neigh- 
bors. Confidence  makes  friendship  possible. 
Confidence  Is  what  enables  men  to  live 
together.  Confidence  Is  the  glue  that  binds 
civilized  society  together. 

And  fear  Is  what  corrodes  nnd  finally  de- 
stroys it.  Ptear  of  Trujillo.  Fear  of  the 
Kremlin.   Fear  of  Castro. 

Fear  is  our  enemy,  the  Irrational  Intangible 
fear  that  unnerves  and  corrodes  and  destroys. 

Why  should  we  be  afraid?  We  come  from 
great  nations.  We  know  what  needs  doing 
and  how  to  do  It.  We  know  that  social 
betterment  and  economic  progress — a  better 
life  for  the  ordinary  man — Is  not  merely  the 
bar  to  Castro  but  the  only  acceptable  road 
to  national  Independence  and  individual 
human  dignity.  We  know  that  to  be  inde- 
pendent, a  people  mxist  be  free.  And  to  be 
free  they  must  be  educated.  And  to  alTord 
education  they  must  have  bread.  We  know 
that  change  is  long  overdue  in  this  part  of 
our  world  and  that  it  Is  inevitable,  and  If 
the  developing  nations  assume  unfamiliar 
configurations,  ire  should  welcome  them 
nonetheless,  not  force  them  Into  a  procnis- 
tean  bed.  We  know  that  change  is  the  only 
certitude  of  life.  We  know  that  risk  and 
danger  are  the  lot  of  our  generation.  We 
know  that  now  fen:  the  first  time  we  possess 
the  technological  knowledge  to  destroy  the 
earth — or  abolish  poverty  from  its  face. 
And  what  vre  do  today  will  shape  this  choice. 
We  know  that  this  is  the  terror  and  the 
glory  of  being  alive  today.  We  know  o\ir 
decisions  vrlll  decide  our  children's  fate,  even 
their  survival.  We  know  the  human  spirit 
can  soar.  We  know  its  only  chains  are  fear. 
And  we  can  hear  the  echo  of  the  past,  in  an 
hour  of  different  peril  and  a  moment  of  great 
decision,  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt:  The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is 
fear  itself." 

And  on  that  note,  which  struck  home 
becatise  it  bespoke  the  yearnings  of  millions 
and  the  greatness  of  one,  Init  which  prevailed 
because  it  spoke  the  truth,  I  choose  to  leave 
you,  confident  of  your  ccgifidence  in  your- 
selves and  your  future.  Let  us  put  fear 
aside.  And  let  us  get  on  with  oior  great 
work. 

Thank  you. 


SENATOR  BRVIN'S  VIEWS  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  all  who 
have  served  In  this  body  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ehvim]  know  that  he  is 
me  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers 
in  public  life  today.  Even  in  the  ex- 
treme hysteria  that  has  been  generated 
in  this  country  in  the  effort  to  whip  a 
misnamed  dvil  rights  bill  through  Con- 
gress before  the  American  people  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  and  understand 
the  "fine  print,"  Senator  Ervin  is  meas- 
uring up  to  the  highest  traditions  of 
this  body  by  patiently,  carefully,  and 
Judiciously  analyzing  the  extreme  and 
imconstitutlonal  grants  of  power  which 
the  administration  is  seeking  at  the 
hands  of  this  Congress. 

The  country  is  fortunate  indeed  that 
Senator  Ervin  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee conducting  the  hearings  on  this 
biU.    Despite    ttie   one-sided    reporting 


often  manifest  in  discussion  of  this  issue, 
a  few  able  columnists  and  commenta- 
tors, without  regard  to  their  personal 
views  on  the  problems  involved,  are  fair- 
ly reporting  many  aspects  of  this  matter 
to  their  readers. 

Such  a  column  is  that  written  by  Mr. 
Max  Freedman  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Monday, 
July  22,  1M3,  entitled  "Envm  Views 
Worthy  of  Hearing." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  22, 

1963] 
Ervin  Vikws  Woetht  of  Hkabing — Sknatok 
Hzu>     Onx    or     Wisxa     Spokesmkn     rox 

SOUTHEBMiaS  OW   RXOBTS   ISSTTBS 

( By  Max  Freedman) 

In  fairness,  the  considered  case  of  the 
South  against  civil  rights  legislation  should 
be  Judged  not  by  the  extreme  statements  of 
Governor  Harnett  of  Mississippi  and  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  of  Alabama  but  by  the  com- 
ments of  its  more  thoughtful  and  responsi- 
ble spokesmen. 

We  may  not  agree  with  the  southern  case 
even  when  it  is  stated  in  its  most  persuasive 
form.  But  at  least  we  owe  the  South  the 
primary  courtesy  of  recognising  that  gener- 
ous and  honorable  southerners  can  have 
honest  doubts  about  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. We  merely  widen  the  gulf  between  the 
races  and  between  North  and  South  if  we  as- 
sume that  every  opponent  of  a  civil  rights 
biU  Is  the  embodiment  of  cruel  prejudice 
and  nothing  else. 

Among  the  wiser  southern  spokesmen  in 
the  Senate,  few  have  a  stronger  position 
than  Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina.  He 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  South  as 
a  lawyer  and  Judge  before  he  became  a  Sen- 
ator. Even  now  he  is  more  at  home  with 
constitutional  principles  than  with  political 
prejudices.  He  is  respected  by  the  Members 
of  both  parties  and  by  most  students  of  the 
Senate.  His  presentation  of  the  southern 
case  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
serves the  attention  even  of  those  who  dis- 
agree most  i»'Ofoundly  with  his  values  and 
his  objectives. 

Senator  Brvin  believes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  seeking  an  unconstitutional 
grant  of  pown'  from  Congress  in  the  public 
accommodations  section  of  its  civU  rights 
biU.  As  he  sees  it,  existing  laws  permit 
any  white  Southerner  to  use  his  own  prop- 
erty as  he  thinks  fit.  The  ovraer  of  this 
property  can  select  his  own  customers.  He 
can  choose  to  serve  only  white  ciistomers  or 
only  Negroes  or  he  can  be  agreeable  to  do- 
ing business  with  both  races.  The  decision 
is  his  to  make. 

A  local  ox  State  authority  in  the  South 
has  no  right  to  give  orders  on  this  point  to 
the  business  merely  because  it  issues  a  li- 
cense. The  license  is  Imposed  as  a  tax,  not 
as  a  certificate  to  make  the  business  an  agen- 
cy of  the  State.  Senator  Eavnr  argued  that 
the  Federal  Government  ca^inot  cite  any 
valid  or  controlUng  precedents,  either  under 
cases  affecting  the  14th  amendment  or  the 
commerce  clause,  to  Justify  the  exercise  of 
this  new  power  now. 

He  thought  the  law  had  been  correctly 
stated  in  a  recent  case  by  Justice  Harlan  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Harlan  said  on 
May  20.  1963.  that  "the  ultimate  substantive 
question  is  whether  there  has  been  State  ac- 
tion of  a  particular  character,  whether  the 
character  of  the  State's  involvement  in  an 
arbitrary  discrimination  is  such  that  it 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  dlscrlmi- 
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nation."  Senator  Ervin  took  this  formula- 
tion of  the  law  to  mean  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment only  applies  if  the  State  Itself  is 
responsible  for  the  dLscrimination;  and  the 
commerce  clause  doe:;  not  apply  at  all  unless 
It  can  be  tortured  into  an  altogether  new 
meaning.  Either  way  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  interfere  with  a  State  or 
a  private  biisiness,  to  end  racial  discrimina- 
tion, is  sharply  limited. 

Then  Senator  Ervin  criticized  as  totally 
unfair  and  unjust  the  provision  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  under  which  a  person  can 
be  allowed  a  reasonable  fee  for  his  lawyer  if 
he  wins  a  private  action  to  vindicate  his 
right  to  equal  treatment  In  a  place  of  public 
accommodation.  But  what  happens  if  he 
loses  the  case?  The  bill  says  nothing  about 
the  owner  of  the  business  who  has  success- 
fully defended  himself  ag^int  the  charge  of 
discrimination.  Senator  Ervin  thinks  the 
owner,  in  these  circumstances,  has  an  unan- 
swerable right  to  the  payment  of  his  law- 
yer's fee.  Any  other  decision  means  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  trying  to  es- 
tablish equality  of  rights  through  unequal 
law. 

He  also  regretted  various  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  allowed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  action  to  end  racial  imbalance 
in  a  school.  This  power  could  be  exercised 
even  if  it  meant  that  white  or  Negro  chil- 
dren had  to  be  transported  considerable 
distances  to  a  new  school.  Although  there 
are  numerous  references  in  the  legislation  to 
racially  imbalanced  schools,  the  term  is 
never  precisely  defined.  The  definition  is 
left  to  the  "uncontrolled  imagination"  of  the 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Another  point  made  by  Senator  Ervin 
concerned  the  relationship  of  civil  rights 
legislation  to  a  house  built  with  a  loan  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  He  thought  there 
vas  a  clear  danger,  in  the  North  as  In  the 
South,  that  the  owner  might  have  trouble 
selling  the  house  to  a  person  of  his  own 
choice  If  the  terms  of  the  sale  offended  the 
Federal  Government's  notions  of  racial 
Justice.  He  saw  the  same  risk  of  Interfer- 
ence in  hospitals  benefiting  from  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  or  other  Federal  funds.  There 
might  be  ugly  questions  about  the  composi- 
tion <A  the  medical  staffs  in  these  hospitals, 
or  the  assignment  of  patients  to  various 
wards. 

Senator  Ervin  described  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  as  the  "principal  political  officer  of 
the  administration."  He  warned  against  the 
discretionary  power  which  would  be  given 
to  the  Attorney  General  In  this  bill.  The  risk 
was  present,  he  declared,  that  this  power 
would  be  used  vrlth  political  motives  rather 
than  to  serve  disinterested  justice  or  to  ad- 
vance the  pure  cause  of  racial  justice. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  ASSEMBLY  AND 
PETITION 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever so-called  civil  rights  measures  come 
before  Congress,  we  always  encounter  the 
difficulty  of  delineating  exactly  where 
one  man's  rights  end  and  another  man's 
begin.  We  now  have  a  new  issue  before 
the  country,  namely,  when  the  vmques- 
tioned  constitutional  right  of  assembly 
and  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
becomes  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Uie 
community  where  such  an  assemblage  is 
held. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  challenge  the 
light  of  assembly  or  petition;  but  I  also 
remember  that  Justice  Holmes  said  that, 
while  the  right  of  free  speech  exists  in 
this  country,  no  person  has  the  right  to 
shout  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

Some  of  the  so-called  peaceful  assem- 
blages are  certainly  in  that  category. 


I  have  read  an  interesting  editorial 
entitled  "When  'Justice'  Challenges  'Or- 
der,' "  which  was  published  in  the  Nor- 
folk Ledger-Star,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Charleston,  S.C,  News  and  Courier  of 
July  21,  1963.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Charleston     (S.C.)     News    and 
Courier,  July  21,  1963) 

When  "Justice"  Challenges  "Order" 

To  hear  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  tell  it, 
on  his  visit  to  Suffolk  the  other  day,  the 
preservation  of  order  isn't  of  much  conse- 
quence when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  Justice. 

This  view  came  out  when  he  criticized  "the 
so-called  moderates,  who  are  more  devoted 
to  order  than  to  Justice." 

In  a  sense,  Dr.  Kmg  performed  a  useful 
service  in  those  few  words.  For  he  brought 
into  imiiBually  sharp  focus  a  collision  of 
values  which  forms  the  most  explosive  in- 
gredient in  the  current  swirl  of  racial 
troubles. 

This  relationship  between  order  and  jus- 
tice, of  course,  is  an  old,  old  question.  Since 
tribal  times,  order  has  been  an  essential 
element  of  any  kind  of  social  structure.  And 
whUe  t3rrants  have  again  and  again  used  the 
Instruments  of  order  to  perpetuate  injustice, 
the  maintenance  of  order  has  been  Just  as 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  hard-won  in- 
dividual rights  and  to  everything  that  has 
lifted  people  out  of  ignorance  and  misery. 

Even  the  freest  of  peoples,  and  certainly 
the  American  nation  represents  one  of  the 
farthest  advances  to  date,  have  found  it  im- 
perative. In  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  our 
own  Constitution,  to  "Insure  domestic 
tranquility." 

For  the  founders,  though  they  had  Joined 
in  rebellion  themselves  against  a  govern- 
ment, faced  the  reality  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment must  protect  Itself  against  rebel- 
lion. The  laws  and  the  force  necessary  to 
that  end  were  among  their  first  creations. 

Similarly,  safeguards  against  civil  disturb- 
ance and  violations  of  the  law  must  exist 
at  all  levels  of  authority  If  what  we  have  here 
is  to  survive. 

The  theory  that  violence,  or  threats  of 
violence,  or  situations  inviting  violence,  may 
be  used  in  behalf  of  Justice,  is  one  that  can 
be  condoned  only  In  the  extremes  of  govern- 
mental repression  and  in  the  absence  of 
democratic  channels  for  working  remedies. 

Because  our  system  of  agreed  law  is  sim- 
ply the  best  we  have  been  able  to  work 
out  so  far,  there  are  almost  bound  to  be 
injustices  in  some  degree.  Some  can  be  cor- 
rected faster  or  more  completely  than  others. 
Further,  there  are  human  inequalities  which 
governments  can  do  only  so  much  to  correct 
anyway. 

We  would  have  only  anarchy  If  all  such 
victims  of  injustice  considered  themselves 
automatically  freed  of  obligations  to  obey 
the  law  and  possessed  of  the  right  to  act 
violently  against  the  rest  of  society. 

When  8<»neone  applies  the  label  "Justice" 
to  B(»nething,  as  Dr.  King  does,  this  does 
not  thereby  render  anything  he  does  to  that 
end  either  right  or  tolerable,  not  if  we  have 
anything  in  this  country  that  is  worth 
keeping. 

For  the  "order"  Dr.  King  sees  as  less  than 
precious  today  may  be  indispensable  tomor- 
row to  preserve  some  of  the  very  things  he 
and  his  people  are  striving  for. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  an  unusual  inno- 
vation in  our  foreign  relations.    It  is  one 


measure  that  has  met  with  general  ap- 
proval throughout  the  country. 

I  received  in  my  mail — and  I  fed  cer- 
tain other  Senators  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  same  communication — a  let- 
ter written  by  three  young  Americans 
who  are  teaching  in  the  area  of  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia.  They  state  in  their  let- 
ter that  all  the  information  that  has 
heretofore  been  released  to  the  American 
people  has  been  released  by  those  who 
direct  the  Peace  Corps.  I  believe  that  is 
generally  true.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
committee  that  has  been  sent  into  the 
field  in  an  attempt  actually  to  examine 
the  work  of  the  agency  in  various  parts 
of  the  world;  but  I  found  the  letter  from 
Addis  Ababa  to  be  quite  interesting.  The 
three  mnnbers  of  the  Peace  Corps  who 
wrote  to  me  have  given  their  impres- 
sions of  the  Corps,  in  which  they  are 
serving  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  Corps, 
Post  Office  Box  1096.  Addis  Ababa, 

Ethiopia,  July  4. 1963. 
The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell, 
V.S.  Seiiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Russell:  We  are  jH-esently  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  serving  in  Ethiopia  as  sec- 
ondary schoolteachers.  After  completing  1 
year  of  service,  we  have  decide  that  there 
are  some  things  which  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  general  public  at 
home  concerning  Peace  Corps  activities. 

We  believe  that  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  currently  serving  overseas  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  some  of 
their  opinions.  We  further  believe  that  a 
story  about  the  opinions  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers by  an  independent  reporter  would 
be  a  service  to  the  country. 

Tlie  Peace  Corps  is  supposedly  one  of  the 
most  successful  new  programs  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  It  is  an  Infant  Govern- 
ment agency  which  desires  to  expand  its 
operations  and  Increase  Its  budget.  Before 
Congress  votes  on  new  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  we  feel  that  the  general  public 
and  Congressmen  are  entitled  to  more  in- 
formation about  its  activities.  Are  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Peace  Corps  worthwhile?  Ac- 
cording to  the  Peace  Corps  Act  of  September 
22,  1961,  the  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps  is: 

"To  promote  world  peace  and  friendship 
through  a  Peace  Corps,  which  shall  make 
available  to  Interested  countries  and  areas 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States  quali- 
fied for  service  abroad  and  willing  to  serve, 
under  conditions  of  hardship  if  necessary,  to 
help  the  peoples  of  such  countries  and  areas 
in  meeting  their  needs  for  trained  man- 
power, and  to  help  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  on  ttie  part 
of  the  peoples  served  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  other  peoples  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people." 

Pew  people  will  deny  that  these  are  worthy 
objectives.  The  next  question  that  should 
be  asked  is,  "Based  on  present  information, 
are  these  objectives  being  achieved?"  Also, 
"Could  these  objectives  be  achieved  by  some 
method  superior  to  those  at  present  em- 
ployed by  the  Peace  Corps?"  We  believe  that 
these  questions  could  rightly  be  the  subject 
of  some  independent  study.  We  also  believe 
that  the  general  public  Is  entitled  to  this  in- 
formation, because  it  is  the  public  that  must 
pay  for  Peace  Corps  operations. 

At  present  information  concerning  the 
Peace  Corps  comes  almost  exclusively  from 
Government  soiu-ces.  This  Is  because  few 
groups  independent  of  the  Government  have 
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told  that  we  would  suffer 
i,  and  though  we  expected 
came.  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
In  Ethiopia  have  experl- 
Publlclty  at  home 
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Qlnorlty  and  Ignores  the  fact 
live   In  comparative 
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a  level  as  State  Department 
Corps  administrators,  but 
live  'on  as  low  a  level  as 
onals   who   teach   secondary 
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all  Peace  Corps  voltmteers  as  stereotyped, 
selfless,  dedicated.  Idealistic  people.  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  there  are  widely  divergent  types 
of  pec^le  In  the  Peace  Corps;  and  because 
we  feel  that  Peace  Corpe  volunteers  should 
be  able  to  expreaa  their  Individual  opinions 
of  the  work  they  are  doing  to  the  public  at 
home— a  magazine  or  newspaper  story  In- 
dependently reporting  the  successes  and 
falliires  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  the 
field  would  be  a  service  to  the  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

{       Ratmond   T.   Donaldson. 

i       Thklma  Bingham. 
Phillip  W.  Bingham. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
July  4  weekend  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
c<Hnmlttee  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee visited  Michigan's  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  and  held  a  3 -hour  public  hearing 
on  S.  792,  the  Hart-McNamara  bill  to 
establish  a  national  lakeshore  in  that 
area. 

The  opposition  turned  out  in  large 
numbers  and  reiterated  Its  blanket  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal;  and  others  in 
the  area  explained  why  they  favored  it. 

On  July  8  the  Detroit  News  commented 
on  the  situation  in  a  well-balanced  edi- 
torlaL  In  comment,  I  would  point  out 
that  our  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  bill  goes 
to  new  lengths  in  lakeshore  legislative 
history  to  assure  continued  private  own- 
ership of  homes  and  expanded  functions 
of  a  lakeshore  advisory  committee  on 
which  local  citizens  would  be  represented. 
It  provides  for  permanent  private  owner- 
ship of  the  iMMnes  within  the  area,  in 
perpetuity,  and  it  establishes  a  perma- 
nent advisory  committee  with  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 
consult — ^particiilarly  with  respect  to 
park  development  and  rights  of  property 
owners,  both  residential  and  commercial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Detroit  News  editorial  be 
inserted  in  the  Rkcoiio  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  July  8,  :963| 
DuNrs  Pakk  Pusob 

Opposition  to  Senator  Hast's  proposal  for 
a  77,000-acre  park  In  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  area  of  Michigan  Is  as  understandable 
as  the  enthusiasm  of  others  to  see  It  accom- 
plished. 

The  opposition  is  grounded  In  the  fear 
that  control  over  the  holdings  and  homes 
of  local  residents  and  owners  will  pass  to  a 
not  too  responsive  Washington  agency,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  feeling 
of  a  loss  of  independence  and  local  decision- 
making power  undoubtedly  is  a  deeper  issue 
than  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  embraced 
and  the  prospect  of  a  tourist  invasion. 

Proponents  of  the  park  rightfully  argue 
it  Is  a  last  opportunity  to  preserve  for  pos- 
terity a  peculiarly  distinctive  part  of  Michi- 
gan's dwindling  national  beauty  and  share 
it  with  all.  Here  is  the  familiar  standoff 
that  occurs  always  when  what  is  good  for 
the  many  for  years  to  come  is  weighed 
against  what  pleases  local  residents  in  their 
lifetimes. 

Certainly  local  opposition  to  the  project 
was  amply  and  convincingly  demonstrated 
at  the  Frankfort  hearing  by  a  U.S.  Senate 
committee  on  July  4.  The  setting  of  the 
hearing  guaranteed  that.  Held  in  the  area 
of  potential  park  users,  say  in  Detroit  or 
Chicago,  the  results  and  sentiments  ex- 
pressed might  have  been  directly  opposite. 


To  resolve  these  differences  should  be  the 
goal  of  park  proponents.  TtUit  can  be  ac- 
complished. It  would  seem,  only  by  giving 
local  residents  some  guarantee  their  voices 
will  be  heard  to  a  sufficient  degree  In  the 
administration  of  the  park  If  It  is  created. 


SOVIET  ANn-SEBCmSM 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  a  de- 
tailed sarvey  of  current  anti-Semitic 
activities  through  the  world  has  been 
published  by  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee's Institute  of  Human  Relations. 
It  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  analysis 
of  discrimination  against  a  minority 
group  struggling  for  religious  freedom. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  one  of  the  greatest  offenders. 

Anti-Semitism  Inside  the  Soviet  world 
is  an  old  story.  Moscow  turns  it  on  or 
off  whenever  it  suits  Soviet  purposes.  In- 
side Russia  itself.  Jews  are.  in  effect  sec- 
ond-class citizens.  They  are  consistently 
discriminated  against,  and  often  are  used 
as  scapegoats.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  the  state  stands  for  atheism,  Jews 
are  considered  a  separate  national  group. 
No  recognition  is  given  to  religion.  Anti- 
Semitic  discrimination  seriously  impairs 
their  nationality  rights— despite  Soviet 
claims. 

We  in  the  United  States  properly  view 
these  developments  with  revulsion  and 
anger.  To  express  our  strong  feelings, 
our  Government  should  bring  this  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
should  seek  some  means  of  its  solution  or 
alleviation.  Certainly  our  Government 
should  not  hesitate  to  publicize  and  docu- 
ment the  religious  persecution  which 
continues  throughout  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist empire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  article  published 
by  the  American  Jewish  Committee's 
Institute  of  Human  Relations,  which 
specifically  deals  with  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Sovirr  Union 

In  November  1962,  the  only  synagogue  in 
Lvov,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Ukraine, 
was  closed.  It  had  served  a  community  of 
about  30,000.  The  closing  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  intensive  yearlong  campaign  by 
the  Communist  party  paper,  Lvovskaya 
Pravda,  which  charged  the  synagogue  with 
being  "a  shelter  for  Idlers,  speculators,  para- 
sites and  moneygrubbers."  In  the  spring  of 
1962,  several  members  of  the  board  had  been 
arrested,  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  "prof- 
iteering and  hooliganism." 

The  identification  of  the  synagogue  with 
economic  malpractices  was  purposeful,  in- 
deed symbolic.  Jews  have  been  the  prime 
targets  of  a  drive  against  "economic  crimes"; 
of  the  58  trials  for  such  offenses  held  in  36 
cities  from  the  start  of  the  campaign  until 
March  1963,  more  than  half  have  Involved 
Jews. 

economic  caiMzs 

Beginning  in  May  1961,  the  Soviet  Union 
enacted  decrees  extending  the  death  penalty 
to  economic  offenses  like  pilfering  pubUc  or 
state  property,  counterfeiting,  cxirrency 
speculation  and  bribery.  Most  observers 
interpreted  this  drastic  move  as  an  attempt 
to  wipe  out  the  nearly  universal  graft  and 
corruption  In  Soviet  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. Such  practices  are  an  Inevitable  re- 
sponse to  the  realities  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
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omy:  shortages  of  raw  and  manufactured 
goods,  unrealistic  production  goals,  a  com- 
plex bureaucracy  and  a  low  standard  of 
living.  As  experts  on  the  Soviet  Union  have 
pointed  out,  bribery  to  obtain  needed  sup- 
plies and  graft  to  cut  through  redtape  are 
often  necessary  if  the  economy  is  to  func- 
tion under  these  conditions.  In  a  wider 
sense,  the  economic  offenses  express  a  desire 
to  eke  out,  by  whatever  means,  some  measure 
of  "private"  security  in  a  tightly  controlled. 
Spartan  economy. 

The  death  penalty  is  being  publicized  to 
frighten  those  involved  in  economic  malprac- 
tices, and  to  scare  off  others  who  may  be 
tempted  by  the  financial  rewards.  During 
the  2-year  period  from  May  1961  to  AprU 
1963,  141  persons  were  reportedly  sentenced 
to  death  for  economic  offenses.  Cases  of  this 
sort  are  covered  more  extensively  in  the 
Soviet  press  than  others;  the  Government 
wants  as  many  people  as  possible  to  learn 
that  death  by  shooting  is  the  ultimate  pen- 
alty for  eoon(»nic  crimes. 

The  barbaric  severity  of  the  punishment 
has  shocked  the  outside  world — witness  a 
recent  petition  initiated  by  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  Lewis  Oannett,  William  Ernest 
Hocking,  Martin  Luther  King,  Linus  Pauling 
and  N(»inan  Thomas,  and  signed  by  223  other 
prominent  American  scholars  and  clergymen. 
The  document  urged  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
peal the  decrees  on  the  ground  that  "the  con- 
science of  mankind  rebels  against  excessive 
and  inhumane  punishment,  of  which  capital 
punishment  for  economic  crimes  is  a  lamen- 
table example." 

JEWS     AS    scapegoats 

No  less  disquieting  is  the  fact  that  nearly 
60  percent  of  those  put  to  death  for  eco- 
nomic offenses  have  been  Jews.  The  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists  has  pointed 
out  that  the  application  of  the  death  sen- 
tences shows  "racial  overtones,"  and  that 
the  nxuiber  of  Jewish-sounding  names  in 
the  lists  of  the  condemned  is  strikingly  large. 
Observers  ot  Soviet  affairs  believe  that  this 
is  not  accidental — that  Jews,  being  a  vulner- 
able minority,  are  made  scapegoats  for  the 
bureaucrats  in  charge  of  the  vast  production 
and  distribution  machinery  and  forced  to 
bear  the  bnmt  of  public  discontent  with 
shortages  or  inferior  quality  of  goods.  In  ad- 
dition, Jews  are  singled  out  for  object  lessons 
showing  how  severely  the  state  regards  eco- 
nomic crimes. 

The  Soviet  press  emphasizes  the  Jewish- 
ness  of  the  defendants  in  various  wa3rs.  Rep- 
etition of  obviously  Jewish-sounding  family 
nan>e8  like  Kaplan,  Shapiro,  Rabinovltch, 
Goldman,  Zuckerman  Is  most  common. 
When  the  surname  alone  is  not  clearly  Jew- 
ish, the  first  name  and  patronymic  may  be 
given  in  full  instead  of  being  abbreviated  as 
is  the  normal  practice;  thus  A.  L.  Kralsman 
appears  as  Abraham  Lazarevitch  Kralsman, 
and  M.  I.  Maly  as  Mikhail  Isaakovltch  Maly. 

In  mass  trials  involving  dozens  of  people, 
Jewish  names  appear  more  frequently  than 
others.  Por  example,  of  47  defendants  in 
a  trial  in  Frunze,  the  capital  of  the  Kirghiz 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  more  than  half 
were  Jews  or  related  to  Jews — though  Jews 
constitute  less  than  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  Kirghiz  Republic.  Nine  named 
individuals  "and  others"  were  reported  to 
have  received  death  sentences;  four  of  the 
nine  bore  Jewish  names.^  Analysts  of  the 
press  reports  believe  the  defendants'  names 
were  presented  in  a  manner  Intended  to 
stress  the  high  proportion  of  Jews. 

In  another  trial,  at  Dnepropetrovsk  in  the 
Ukraine,  24  defendants  were  accused  of 
manipulating  the  price  of  apples.  Though 
the  majority  were  non-Jews,  only  the  Jews 
were  singled  out  for  death  sentences.' 

^Sovietskaya  Kirghizia,  Frunze,  Jime  25. 
27,  1962;  Jvdy  22,  1962;  Izvestia,  Moscow. 
July  22, 1962. 

-  Pravda  Ukrainy.  Kiev.  Apr.  4,  1962;  Trud, 
Moscow.  Mar.  21,  1962. 


Jewish  defendants  are  depicted  in  the 
crudest  anti-Semitic  stereotypes  as  mani- 
pulators of  guUlble  non-Jewish  victims. 
Yet  in  reality  most  of  the  Jews  executed 
for  economic  offenses  occupied  relatively 
minor  posts,  whereas  non-Jews,  who  received 
light  sentences,  often  held  responsible  posi- 
tions. For  example,  at  a  trial  in  Leningrad, 
on  charges  of  diverting  goods  from  official 
trade  channels,  a  Jew  named  Kralsman  was 
sentenced  to  death,  though  he  was  only  an 
agent  employed  by  the  several  trade  orga- 
nizations involved;  the  top  officials,  factory 
directors  and  managers  received  short  prison 
terms.' 

In  some  cases  the  press  and  the  prosecu- 
tion stressed  the  Jewlshness  of  the  defend- 
ants by  referring  to  their  religious  observ- 
ances. Apr(^>06  of  Mordekh  Kakiashvili, 
who  was  shot  for  currency  speculation  in 
Tiflis,  Georgia,  the  local  paper  wrote:  "Even 
the  religious  books  of  the  Torah  have  been 
used"  to  hide  foreign  currency.  Later,  the 
paper  reported  that  the  defendant  had  re- 
fused to  sign  a  statement  of  his  testimony 
on  a  Saturday  because  of  his  religious  con- 
victions, and  that  "speculation  went  on  in 
full  swing  in  the  Lord's  temple.  While  pray- 
ing, they  emptied  each  other's  pockets."  * 

In  Vilna,  four  Jews  were  sentenced  to 
death  for  currency  speculation,  among  them 
the  first  woman  convicted  in  a  case  of  this 
nature.  Here  the  press  and  the  prosecution 
Involved  the  synagogue  and  the  rabbi  in  the 
proceedings.  The  national  trade-union 
daily,  ,  distributed  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union,  claimed  that  the  defendants  had 
gone  to  the  local  rabbi  to  settle  their  finan- 
cial disputes,  and  concluded  with  an  unmis- 
takably anti-Semitic  note:  "These  people 
stood  apart  from  our  life.  They  were  not 
Interested  in  how  the  Soviet  people  live."* 
The  case  was  also  used  tor  an  attack  on  reli- 
gion in  general.  According  to  one  report, 
witnesses  testified  about  the  complicity  of 
"representatives  of  the  clergy  of  different 
religions,"  specifically  local  Catholic  priests, 
as  well  as  the  local  synagogue.* 

In  singling  out  Jews  for  economic  offenses, 
publicly  identifying  them  as  Jewish  through 
emphasis  on  their  affiliation  with  the  syna- 
gogue (the  only  Jewish  institution  remaining 
in  the  Soviet  Union),  punishing  them  more 
harshly  than  non-Jews  in  more  responsible 
positions,  and  shooting  a  disproportionate 
number  of  them,  the  Soviet  Government 
practices  Stalinist  policies  even  while  con- 
demning them. 

Soviet  leaders  consistently  deny  that  the 
Government's  policy  toward  economic  of- 
fenders Is  In  any  sense  anti-Semitic.  Thus, 
Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  wrote  to  Ber- 
trand  Russell  in  February  1963 : 

"It  is  for  the  sake  of  Justice  that  our  peo- 
ple have  to  ptmish  those  who  want  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  others,  to  rob  our  society. 
The  attempts  of  reactionary  propaganda  to 
ascribe  to  our  State  pursuance  and  encotir- 
agement  of  the  policy  of  anti-Semitism  are 
not  a  new  phenomenon." 

Similar  denials  have  accompanied  the 
closing  of  synagogues,  the  arrest  of  congrega- 
tion leaders,  and  the  ousting  of  congregation 
ofBcials.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
such  acts  are  intended  as  attacks  on  the 
remnants  of  Jewish  community  structure. 

THE   CABCPAICN    AOAINST   THE   STNAGOCUE 

Though  all  religions  are  subject  to  restric- 
tions and  hostility  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Judaism  is  singled  out  for  special  disabilities 
which  add  up  to  a  program  of  planned  attri- 
tion. 

Jewish  congregations,  unlike  others,  are 
isolated;  they  may  not  form  national  or  re- 
gional associations  by  which  they  might  help 


==  Sovietskaya  Rossla.  Moscow,  Jan.  27,  Mar. 
1,  Aug.  26,  Nov.  16.  1961. 
«Zaria   Vostoka,  Tiflis.   Nov.   26.   30,    1961. 
^  Trud,  Moscow,  Jan.  16, 1962. 
•  Sovietskaya  Litva.  Vilna.  Feb.  3.  1962. 


one  another  and  maintain  spiritual  unity. 
Religious  leaders  are  not  permitted  to  leave 
the  country  for  visits  with  Jewish  officials 
or  institutions  elsewhere,  while  members  of 
other  faiths  have  visited  coreligionists,  at- 
tended conferences,  gone  on  pUgrimages,  and 
even  studied  abrocul. 

For  nearly  40  years,  Jewish  congregations 
have  been  forbidden  to  manufacture  urgent- 
ly needed  religloiis  articles  such  as  prayer 
shawls  and  phylacteries,  whereas  other  re- 
ligious bodies  have  been  authorized  to  ac- 
quire new  vestments,  ikons,  and  the  like. 
And  Jews  have  not  been  free  to  print  re- 
ligious calendars,  except  that  during  the  last 
2  years  a  few  synagogues  received  permission, 
late  in  the  Jewish  calendar  year,  to  produce 
small  quantities  for  their  own  use. 

While  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church,  the  Moslems,  and 
other  creeds  have  been  provided  with  facul- 
ties for  training  reasonable  nxmtibers  of 
clergymen,  there  were  no  provisions  for 
rabbinical  training  untU  recenUy,  and  there 
are  hardly  any  now.  In  1957,  a  rabbinic 
academy  was  opened  in  Moscow,  but  was 
never  permitted  to  function  properly.  Its 
building  needs  were  not  met,  and  Its  enroU- 
ment,  always  limited  to  20,  has  been  whittied 
down  to  3  or  4  through  bureaucratic  ma- 
neuvering. 

Finally,  a  harsh  discriminatory  restriction 
is  implicit  in  the  Government's  long-stand- 
ing ban  on  the  Hebrew  language.  Whereas 
most  of  the  religions  represented  in  the  So- 
viet Union  conduct  their  rituals  in  the  con- 
gregants' languages,  Judaism  requires  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  for  an  understanding 
of  services  and  prayer  books;  but  none  has 
been  taught  since  1917.  During  the  same 
period,  no  Hebrew  Bible  and  only  one  token 
edition  (3,000  copies)  of  the  Prayer  Book 
have  been  printed.  Therefore,  most  Jews 
who  still  attend  synagogue  cannot  actively 
participate  in  the  service.  No  comparable 
restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  Moslems,  who 
use  Arabic  as  a  special  language  for  religious 
purposes;  an  Arab  Koran  was  issued  in  1958. 

THE   BAN    ON    MATZOH 

In  1962,  the  Government  discontinued  its 
previous  practice  of  providing  flour,  labor 
and  facilities  for  baking  matzoh,  the  un- 
leavened bread  used  during  the  Passover  sea- 
son. Householders  were  advised  to  prepare 
a  supply  at  home  (a  method  few  could  fol- 
low, because  of  technical  and  ritual  difficul- 
ties), but  at  the  same  time  the  press  fea- 
tiired  semiofficial  attacks  on  private  baking. 

Since  then,  individuals  who  sell  home- 
baked  matzoh  have  been  imprisoned  for  con- 
ducting private  businesses,  violating  health 
regulations,  "illegal  commercial  activities" 
or  "price  speculation." 

The  ban  on  matzoh  production  climaxed  a 
policy  of  harassment  dating  back  to  1957. 
Beginning  in  that  year,  the  amounts  pro- 
duced by  state  bakeries  were  progressively 
curtailed.  Synagogues  were  accused  of  mak- 
ing huge  profits  from  the  "lUegal  produc- 
tion" and  sale  of  matzoh;  in  1960,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Riga  congregation  were  charged 
115,000  rubles  in  taxes  on  their  alleged  pri- 
vate profits,  and  elsewhere  synagogue  officials 
were  forced  to  resign  their  positions. 

Like  other  restrictions  on  Jewish  religious 
practices,  the  campaign  against  matzoh  ap- 
parently is  intended  to  separate  Soviet  Jews 
from  their  historical  traditions.  The  press 
has  virulently  attacked  the  ancient  feast  ol 
Passover,  which  commemorates  the  liberation 
of  the  Hebrews  from  slavery  in  Egypt  and 
their  emergence  as  a  religious  people.  Such 
traditions,  it  is  alleged,  are  chauvinistic; 
they  "give  rise  to  nationalist  feelings,  and 
poison  the  minds  of  Jews  by  diverting  their 
thoughts  to  'the  land  of  their  fathers'  (while 
kUling)  love  for  the  Soviet  motherlsnd.** 


•Sovietskaya  Moldavia,  Kishinev,  July  23, 
1959. 
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natory   acts   against    Jewish    religious    and 
cultural  Institutions. 

Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  too,  certain  In- 
tellectuals have  been  shocked  to  realize  that 
anti-Semitism  Is  once  more  being  actively 
fostered.  A  protest,  unusually  explicit  by 
Soviet  standards,  was  voiced  during  1961  by 
one  of  the  country's  most  popular  poets. 
Yevgeny  Yevtusbenko.  in  a  poem  entitled 
"Babl  Yar." 

Babl  Yar  is  a  ravine,  Just  outside  Kiev, 
where  the  Nazis  murdered  about  100,000 
Ukrainian  Jews  in  1941.  No  monument 
marks  this  tragic  place;  the  Government  has 
remained  coldly  indifferent  to  all  requests 
for  one  and.  Indeed,  has  generally  remained 
silent  about  the  holocaust  of  European  Jewry 
iinder  Hitler.  In  bis  poem.  Yevtushenko. 
though  not  a  Jew.  identifies  himself  with 
suffering  Jews  from  the  days  of  Egyptian 
bondage  to  those  of  Hitler,  and  ringlngly 
Indicts  those  who  would  carry  on  the  evil 
tradition  of  persecution  in  present-day 
Russia.  He  points  up  the  existence  of  a 
historic  Jewish  people,  which  Soviet  doctrine 
denies. 

"Babl  Yar"  appeared  in  a  Journal  pub- 
lished by  the  Soviet  Writers  Union  and 
created  a  sensation.*  A  few  days  after  its 
publication,  the  Journal  of  the  Writers 
Union  of  the  Russian  Federated  Republic 
printed  several  attacks  on  Yevtushenko,  In 
which  his  depiction  of  anti-Semitism  In 
Russia  was  rejected.*  In  the  ensuing  con- 
filct  between  "liberal"  and  party-line  writers, 
antl-SemltIsm  became  an  issue;  the  liberals 
deplored  it,  while  the  adherents  of  the  party 
line  denied  It  existed. 

On  December  18,  1062,  the  "Thirteenth 
Symphony"  by  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  Rxissia's 
best-known  composer,  had  its  premiere  in 
Moscow.  The  symphony  contains  a  choral 
section,  set  to  word  from  "Babl  Yar."  The 
day  before  the  first  performance,  Khnishchev 
and  other  top  members  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment met  privately  with  several  hundred 
I»tHninent  Intellectuals  and  writers;  at  this 
meeting,  complaints  were  made  that  the 
verses  would  be  used  by  "enemies  of  the 
Soviet  Union"  to  support  charges  of  anti- 
Semitism.  Yevtushenko  subsequently 
changed  the  text  for  the  second  performance 
of  the  symphony.  In  February  1963,  adding 
Russians  and  Ukrainians  to  the  Jews  who 
lie  In  Babl  ^ar  and  omitting  a  slogan  ascribed 
to  anti-Semites  ("Thrash  and  kikes  and  save 
Russia").  The  music  was  not  altered. 

UK    XKCXTUCABLX   VISX 

The  best  and  most  recent  survey  of  the 
condition  of  Rxiasian  Jews  is  "The  Status  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union"  by  Moehe 
Decter.'*   The  article  concludes : 

"In  sum,  Soviet  policy  places  the  Jews  in 
an  Inextricable  vise.  They  are  allowed 
neither  to  assimilate,  nor  live  a  full  Jewish 
life,  nor  to  emigrate  (as  many  would  wish) 
to  Israel  or  any  other  place  where  they  might 
live  freely  as  Jews.  The  policy  stems,  in 
t\im,  from  doctrinal  contradictions  abetted 
by  traditional  anti-Jewish  sentiments.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  authorities  want  the  Jews 
to  assimilate;  on  the  other  hand,  they  irra- 
tionally fear  the  full  penetration  of  Soviet 
Ufe  which  assimilation  implies.  So  the  Jews 
are  formally  recognized  as  a  nationality, 
as  a  religious  group,  as  equal  citizens — but 
are  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  their  na- 
tional and  religious  rights  as  a  group,  and  of 
full  equality  as  individuals." 

"Soviet  policy  as  a  whole,  then  amoimts 
-to  spiritual  strangulation — the  deprivation 
of  Soviet  Jewry's  natiiral  right  to  know  the 
Jewish  past  and  to  participate  in  the  Jewish 
present.  And  without  a  past  and  a  present, 
the  future  is  precarloxis  Indeed." 


•  Uteratumaya  Gazeta,  Sept.  16, 1961. 
•Literature  i  Zhizn,  Sept.  21,  1961. 
'•Foreign  Affairs,  January  1963. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS  AT  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  student 
exchange  programs  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  can  play  a 
very  worthwhile  role  in  international 
relations.  If  foreign  students  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  true  picture  of  our 
country,  then  we  hope  they  will  always 
retain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  the  U.S.  Qovemment  and  of 
our  goals  as  a  nation.  Since  many  of  the 
students  will  be  the  leaders  of  their 
nations  in  years  to  come,  it  should  be  a 
vital  part  of  U.S.  efforts  to  promote  stu- 
dent exchange  programs.  The  program 
along  these  lines  offered  by  Cornell  Uni- 
versity is  an  example  of  a  highly  success- 
ful effort  to  introduce  foreign  students  to 
American  life.  I  was  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  meet  these  students  in  Washing- 
ton and  to  learn  of  the  important  work 
through  this  program  by  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  the  text  of  this 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

FoaxicN  Students  Givkn  Closeop  Vikw  of 
U.S.  People  and  Goveknicent 

Washingtok. — For  the  more  than  60,000 
foreign  students  now  in  the  United  States, 
living  abroad  Is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  chal- 
lenge. 

The  pleasure  Is  derived  largely  from  their 
favorable  impression  of  Americans,  whom 
they  have  come  to  know  as  friendly,  gener- 
ous and  sincere  people.  The  challenge  Is 
the  basic  one  of  adjustment  to  a  different 
way  of  life. 

Some  150  countries  are  now  represented 
at  1,800  U.S.  colleges  and  universities. 
Their  languages,  traditions  and  mores  cover 
a  wide  range,  and  sometimes  the  leap  from 
a  comparatively  quiet  world  to  the  bustle 
of  an  American  metropolis  Is  not  only  con- 
fusing but  painful  for  a  student.  Even  at 
a  small-town  college  he  is  confronted  by 
strange  and  bewildering  customs. 

Fortunately,  the  young  visitors  do  not  face 
their  problems  alone.  Those  who  are  In- 
volved In  the  rapidly  expanding  student- 
exchange  movement — and  this  includes  not 
only  universities  but  private  organizations, 
foundations,  and  the  UjS.  Government — are 
eager  to  facilitate  the  foreign  student's  ad- 
justment to  American  life. 

Special  orientation  courses  are  given  at 
the  start  of  the  school  year,  and  most  col- 
leges have  foreign  student  advisers  whose 
task  it  Is  to  give  advice  as  needed  on  every- 
thing from  religion  to  money,  and  who  often 
act  as  a  bridge  between  the  students  and 
the  townspeople. 

All  this  helps  create  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  understanding.  As  one  young  man 
from  Malaya  remarked  after  9  months  of 
contact  with  Americans,  "I  may  not  agree 
with  everything  you  do.  but  at  least  I  think 
I  understand  why  you  do  It." 

In  the  course  of  their  stay  In  the  United 
States,  the  students  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  American  life  not  only  at 
school  but  also  in  their  communities.  For 
9  years  the  294  people  of  Bums.  Kans., 
have  invited  groups  ot.  foreign  students  from 
the  University  of  Kansas  to  share  their 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  experience  life  In  a 
typical  small  town  In  the  Midwest.  Oth- 
er conununitles  periodically  invite  foreign 
students  to  spend  weekends  with  local  fami- 
lies who  are  always  delighted  to  meet  peo- 
ple from  other  lands. 
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One  of  the  major  schools  playing  host  to 
foreign  students  is  Cornell  University,  lo- 
cated in  upper  New  York  State.  Its  17  <xA- 
leges,  which  offer  speclallaed  education  In 
everything  from  agriculture  to  hotti  man- 
agement in  addition  to  the  traditional  lib- 
eral arts  course,  attract  young  people  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  At  present  its  for- 
eign student  population  numbers  raoitt  than 
850  i>ersons  representing  85  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Cornell.  like  other  institutions  of  its  kind, 
makes  a  q>ecial  effort  to  give  these  young 
people  as  broad  and  true  a  picture  of  life 
in  the  United  States  as  possible.  A  recent 
weekend  spent  by  a  group  of  foreign  students 
was  typical  of  the  programs  arranged  for 
them. 

Among  the  40  were  young  people  from  the 
Middle  East,  Europe,  Canada,  the  Far  East. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — 22  cotmtrles  in 
all.  Included  in  the  group  were  couples  from 
Japan.  Ireland,  Aiistralla,  Chile,  and  Turkey, 
as  well  as  four  nuns  from  Canada. 

The  students  came  down  by  bus  from  Cor- 
nell to  Washington  In  the  manner  of  ordi- 
nary tourists,  but  during  their  long  weekend 
in  the  capital  they  saw  and  heard  much 
more  than  the  casual  visitCH*.  Thanks  to  the 
cooperation  of  numy  individuals  and  Gov- 
ernment depcu-tments.  they  obtained  new  in- 
sight into  the  political  system  under  which 
Americans  live. 

Even  before  their  arrival  the  visittxv  from 
abroad  were  made  to  feel  welcome,  for  many 
more  homes  had  been  offered  than  there  were 
students.  As  a  result,  some  families  which 
were  imable  to  give  the  students  overnight 
hospitality  entertained  them  at  dinner.  In 
each  case,  the  hosts  were  Ccvnell  alumni, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Student  OfBce  at  Cornell. 

The  students,  many  of  whom  are  expected 
to  assume  positions  of  responsibility  on  their 
return  home,  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  scHne  of  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  decisionmaking  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  ttie  Federal  Government. 

At  a  luncheon  in  the  old  Senate  OfBce 
Building,  Senator  Kenneth  Keatino  of  New 
York  told  the  students  that,  while  Intoler- 
ance exists  among  some  groups  in  the  United 
States,  "they  represent  only  a  minority,  and 
a  minority  that  is  steadily  getting  smaller." 
Senator  B>mxjnd  S.  Muskxe  of  Maine,  describ- 
ing himself  as  the  son  of  an  immigrant  frcan 
"Russian-occupied  Poland."  said  that  every- 
one in  America  is  a  member  of  a  minority. 
"We  have  majority  rule  In  this  country,  in  a 
democratic  Ideal,"  he  said,  "but  because  we 
also  belong  to  minorities,  we  are  careful  to 
protect  the  rights  and  Interests  of  mi- 
norities." 

During  the  weekend  the  group  visited  the 
Department  of  State,  where  Daniel  W.  Mon- 
tenegro, Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Serv- 
ices, described  the  structure  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  how  American  foreign  policy  is 
carried  out.  Later  he  freely  answered  ques- 
tions made  by  the  students. 

At  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, Arnold  W.  Frutkin,  Director  of 
International  Programs,  discussed  its  opera- 
tions, explaining  that  this  program  involves 
cooperation  with  other  countries,  and  that  it 
is  an  agency  for  exchange  of  information 
with  others.  He  pointed  out  that.  In  a  num- 
ber of  Instances,  the  United  States  has 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  other  oountrlca 
in  making  sfkace  probes. 

Subsequently  the  students  were  conducted 
on  a  special  tour  of  the  White  House,  visited 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Supreme 
Court  Building,  the  Llnc<An  Memorial,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Jefferson 
MemoriaL 

It  was  a  busy  wedtend  for  the  atadents 
and  obviously  a  rewarding  one,  for  they 
later  siuuned  up  the  program  as  "typical 
American  friendliness." 


AUTHORITY    TO    WITHHOLD    FED- 
ERAL FUNDS  BECAUSE  OP  RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  weeks 
ago.  together  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  I  directed 
to  the  several  executive   agencies  in- 
quiries in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  felt  they  were  administering  any 
Federal-fimds  pr(«ram  which  in  any  re- 
gion of  the  Nation  discriminated  because 
of  racial  or  religious  reasons. 

Since  then,  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  Uie  responses 
which  have  come  to  me  from  the  various 
agencies. 

Today  I  submit,  and  ask  to  have  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  the  response,  dated  July 
23,  from  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
letter  is  very  short,  but  is  most  inform- 
ative. 

As  this  record  accumulates,  I  believe 
we  shall  find  increasing  reason  to  sup- 
port the  title  of  the  administration's  om- 
nibus civil-rights  bill  which  will  make 
very  clear  that  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  a  way  which  subsidizes  discrimination 
is  neither  intended  nor  desired  by  Con- 
gress; and  certainly  the  present  Pres- 
ident and  his  successors  ^ould  take 
action  to  prevent  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labos, 
Office  of  the  Undeb  Secretaet, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  23, 1963. 
Hon.  PHn.ip  A.  Hakt, 
U.S.  SeTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  SENAToa  Haet:  This  is  in  furthw 
response  to  your  letter  of  Aprtl  29,  1963.  re- 
questing information  about  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  withheld 
Federal  funds  from  programs  in  which  racial 
discrimination  occiu-s.  Secretary  Wirtz  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  yoxir  inquiry. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  we  have  suflScient  legal  authority 
to  condition  grants  of  Federal  funds  upon 
assurance  that  the  funds  will  be  admin- 
istered in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner.  It 
is  on  this  legal  ground  that  the  Department 
has  initiated  administrative  actions  to  end 
segregated  facilities  and  services  in  State 
employment  secxirlty  offices;  to  end  discrim- 
ination in  apprenticeship  programs  regis- 
tered with  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  to 
condition  approval  of  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  projects  on  the  re- 
quirement that  selection  and  referral  to 
such  projects  shall  be  performed  In  a  non- 
discriminatory manner.  In  view  of  this  au- 
thority, therefore,  the  Department  does  not 
feel  it  needs  the  enactment  of  specific  new 
legislation. 

As  you  know,  however,  the  legal  position 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  may  not  be 
identical  to  that  of  other  Departments  of 
Government.  In  his  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress on  civil  rights  and  Job  opportunities. 
President  Kennedy  stated  : 

"Many  statutes  providing  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  however,  define  with  such 
precision  both  the  Administrator's  role  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  specified  amounts, 
shall  be  given  to  designated  recipients  that 
the  amount  of  administrative  discretion  re- 
maining— which  might  be  \ised  to  withhold 
funds  if  discrimination  were  not  ended — Is 
at  best  questionable." 

The  President,  therefore,  called  for  enact- 
ment of  "a  single  comprehensive  provision 


making  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  required,  under  any  statute,  to  iur- 
nlsh  any  kind  of  financial  assistance— by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  contract,  guarantee.  In- 
siirance.  or  otherwise — ^to  any  program  or 
activity  In  which  racial  discrimination  oc- 
curs." The  Department  ot  Labor  supports 
enactment  of  legislation  that  would  au- 
thorize administrators  to  withhold  Federal 
f  vmds,  where  they  do  not  already  have  such 
authority,  from  programs  in  which  racial 
discrimination  occurs. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards, I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Hennino, 
Under  Secretory  of  Labor. 


SUPPORT  OP  TOBACCO  CURBS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago  I  counseled  the  leaders 
of  the  tobacco  industry  that  this  Nation 
would  not  tolerate  a  token  response  to 
the  fundamental  challenge  now  facing 
the  industry  in  the  form  of  the  medical 
Indictment  of  smoking. 

Now,  each  day  brings  new  evidence  of 
expanding  public  pressures  for  root  re- 
form of  cigarette  marketing  practices. 
Monday's  New  York  Times  alone  con- 
tained three  distinct  major  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  approaching  crisis  in  ciga- 
rette merchandising. 

From  Berkeley,  Calif.,  the  Times  re- 
ported that  the  State  PubUc  Health  De- 
partment was  calling  for  remedial  legis- 
lation to  curb  cigarette  sales,  including 
increased  cigarette  taxes,  limitations 
upon  vending  machine  sales,  and  re- 
strictions upon  the  free  distribution  of 
cigarettes  on  airplanes  and  at 
universities. 

From  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  the  Times  re- 
viewed the  vigorous  and  imaginative 
"war  on  cigarette  smoking"  conducted 
by  Dr.  Greorge  E.  Moore,  director  of  the 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute — a  war 
ssrmbolized  by  the  cartoon  propped  up 
outside  Dr.  Moore's  ofBce  entitled  "The 
Big  Flip-Top  Box  for  the  Smoker"— a 
coffin. 

Finally,  there  was  the  always  admir- 
able and  informative  advertising  column 
of  Peter  Bart,  which  has  been  filled  for 
many  months  with  graphic  accoimts  of 
the  advertising  industry's  vain  efforts  to 
wish  away  the  clinical  evidence  against 
smoking  by  brave  pronouncements  and 
declarations  of  high-sounding  principles. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Bart  reported  on  a  by- 
product of  the  proven  hazards  of  smok- 
ing: the  proliferation  of  "smoking  de- 
terrents"— antismcricing  pills,  chewing 
gum,  and  so  forth  and  their  advertising 
schemes.  Mr.  Bart  reports,  not  surpris- 
ingly, that  various  advertising  media, 
sensitive  to  the  interests  of  the  major 
cigarette  advertisers,  are  extremely  re- 
luctant to  accept  "smoking  deterrent" 
advertising  which  suggests  that  smoking 
is  in  any  way  hazardous. 

These  articles  appear  in  a  single  issue 
of  the  Times.  They  are  indicative  of  the 
tjrpe  of  story  which  abounds  in  the  Times 
and  other  responsible  newspapers  and 
magazines  throughout  the  country. 

On  Monday  I  also  received  a  clipfting 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  an  eight- 
column  article  reporting  the  views  of  the 
justly  famed  cancer  surgeon.  Dr.  Alton 
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Ochaner.  who  UtUy  predicts  that  a  mil- 
Uon  teexiacen  Iving  today  will  die  from 
lunff-caneer  be  ore  they  are  70  years  old 
unless  the  Nation's  smoking  habits  are 
radically  alten  d.  And.  from  the  Oregon 
Labor  Press,  a  review  of  the  strong  evi- 
dence against  sigarettes  by  Dr.  William 


July  2i 


Sawyer. 
I   ask 


three  New  Tor)c 
excerpts  from 
Oregonian  and 
be  reprinted  at 


unanmous   consent   that  the 


Times'  articles  and  the 
articles  in  the  Portland 
the  Oregon  Labor  Press 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  excerpts  w  sre  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jtily  22.  1963) 

CVBB     ON     ClCAX^TTZS     XTKCZD     IN     CaLITOKNIA 
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His  conclusion:  Cigarettes  are  a  cause  of 
lung  cancer.  Dr.  Moore  views  the  annual 
American  lung  cancer  death  rate  of  more 
than  40,000  as  an  epidemic. 

Explaining  his  feelings  about  his  work, 
Dr.  Moore  says: 

"It's  hard  not  to  be  thought  a  missionary 
about  this  subject.  If  you  could  operate  on 
lung  cancer  and  become  a  famous  surgeon, 
the  number  of  people  you  would  save  would 
be  relatively  small — probably  less  than  6  out 
of  100  if  you  saw  a  lot  of  people.  On  the 
other  hand  prevention  would  be  Infinitely 
more  important.  We  are  attacking  by  this 
rather  difficult  route." 

RASrr  DISCUSSED 

He  believes  most  people  are  convinced 
that  cigarettes  cause  lung  cancer. 

But  If  so.  why  do  they  smoke? 

"I  think."  Dr.  Moore  said,  "they  feel  that 
there  is  a  hopef\il  doubt  remaining.  They 
would  like  to  feel  that  there  still  is  a  con- 
troversy among  knowledgeable  physicians 
and  scientists  about  the  matter — which 
there  is  not,  in  my  opinion." 

Dr.  Moore  does  not  agree  with  contentions 
that  there  Is  not  enough  evidence  to  support 
the  theory  that  cigarettes  are  a  cause  of  lung 
cancer. 

"We  don't  think  there  nee^  to  be  further 
studies  In  humans  as  far  as  the  clinical 
proof,"  he  says.  "Over  98  percent  of  our 
patients  with  lung  cancer  are  heavy  smok- 
ers and  the  disease  is  extremely  rare  In  non- 
smokers.  And  this  Is  proof  enough  as  far  as 
we're  concerned. 

"Purthermore.  this  Is  not  Just  a  correla- 
tion. You  can  derive  an  increasing  incidence 
of  deaths  from  lung  cancer  as  you  have  an 
increasing  frequency  of  smoking." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  22,  1963) 

Advertising:  Daucs  and  the  Smoking  HAsrr 

(By  Peter  Bart) 

The  cigarette  Industry's  decision  to  impose 
certain  voluntary  restrictions  on  its  adver- 
tising, apparently  has  encouraged  producers 
of  "smoking  deterrents"  to  step  up  their  pro- 
motional efforts. 

Makers  of  these  deterrent  products,  how- 
ever, complain  that  their  campaigns  are  In- 
hibited by  the  reluctance  of  certain  adver- 
tising media  to  accept  their  ads. 

Smoking  deterrents  are  drugs  that  are  de- 
signed to  help  smokers  shake  the  habit. 
Some  leading  brands  contain  chemicals 
whose  effects  on  the  nervous  system  are 
roughly  similar  to  that  of  nicotine. 

The  number  of  deterrent  products  is  pro- 
liferating. Hudson  Vitamin  Products,  Inc., 
a  national  mail-order  company.  Is  about  to 
start  an  extensive  campaign  on  behiOf  of  a 
new  product  called  Smokurb.  Hudson  says 
Its  product  contains  two  ingredients  that 
simulate  cigarette  effects  and  also,  as  a  chew- 
ing g\im,  provides  the  oral  gratification  in- 
herent in  cigarette  smoking. 

Ell  Schonberger,  president  of  Pace  Adver- 
tising Agency,  Inc.,  Hudson's  agency,  says  his 
campaign  for  Smokurb  has  been  rejected  by 
s<nne  magazines  and  radio  stations.  "We 
dldnt  create  this  campaign  to  get  Into  a 
fight  with  anyone,"  he  said,  "but  some  media 
Jiist  stall  and  put  us  off  in  the  hope  that 
we'U  go  away."  Ads  for  Smokurb  will  none- 
theless appear  in  several  New  York  news- 
papers and  radio  spots  also  will  be  used. 

"Let  Hudson  help  you  stop  smoking,"  says 
the  headline  on  one  Hudson  ad.  Copy  steers 
clear  of  what  Mr.  Schoenberger  calls  emo- 
tional words.  Says  he:  "One  newspaper 
even  asked  us  not  to  say  that  smokers  crave 
cigarettes  on  the  ground  that  crave  was  an 
emotional  word." 

Another  new  deterrent,  called  Nikoban, 
also  Is  widening  its  advertising.  Nikoban, 
produced  by  the  M.  R.  Thompson  division  of 
the  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  the 


subject  of  an  extensive  direct-mall  advertis- 
ing campaign  aimed  at  physicians.  Ads  also 
have  been  run  In  medical  publications. 

The  most  widely  advertised  deterrent  prob- 
ably Is  Bantron,  which  is  made  by  the  Cam- 
pana  division  of  Purex  Corp.  Bantron  ads 
generally  use  testimonials  by  such  figures  as 
Sam  Snead,  the  golfer;  Otto  Graham,  a  for- 
mer professional  football  player,  and  Mickey 
Mantle. 

Though  Bantron  ads  have  run  In  Life  and 
Time,  some  magazines  like  Look  and  Sports 
Afield  have  turned  them  down.  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Poet  started  accepting  Bantron 
nds  recently. 

Media  generally  are  vague  on  their  reasons 
lor  rejecting  ads  for  smoking  deterrents.  One 
major  magazine  turns  down  the  ads  on  the 
ground  that  products  for  relief  of  addic- 
tion are  unacceptable.  One  implicit  reason 
for  reluctance  to  acc^t  ads  for  deterrents 
presumably  stems  from  the  fear  of  offending 
major  cigarette  advertisers. 

Cigarette  producers  recently  have  sought 
to  allay  public  criticism  by  announcing  vol- 
untary restrictions  on  their  advertising. 
The  companies  said  they  would  stop  the 
practice  of  giving  millions  of  free  clgerettes 
to  college  students,  would  not  sponsor  TV 
shows  aimed  mainly  at  young  people  and 
would  avoid  use  of  youthful  looking  models 
in  their  ads. 

Though  the  cigarette  companies  may  cut 
back  their  campus  activities,  one  cigarette 
producer  says  Is  will  vastly  step  up  Its  college 
ads.  The  company  is  Notob  Products,  Inc., 
producer  of  Sentry,  a  vegetable  fiber  cig- 
arette. "Since  Sentry  contains  no  tobacco 
and.  therefore,  no  nicotine,  we  plan  to  adver- 
t  ise  In  all  major  campus  publications,"  says 
Gerald  M.  Schaflander,  president  of  Notob. 

I  Prom  The  Oregonian.  Portland,  Oreg..  July 

18. 1968] 
Famed   Sdrgeon   Cites   Gkim   Statistics   or 

Cancki     Deaths     Caused     bt     Cigarette 

Smoking 

A  million  teenagers  living  today  will  die 
of  lung  cancer  before  they  are  70  years  old, 
unless  something  Is  done  about  it. 

The  ugly  statistic  was  sotmded  loudly  here 
Wednesday  by  a  famed  stu-geon.  Dr.  Alton 
Ochsner,  emeritus  professor  of  surgery  at  Tu- 
lane  University.  He  will  address  the  North- 
west Cancer  Conference  opening  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Thursday. 

Dr.  Ochsner  also  scored  doctors.  Catholic 
priests,  parents  and  teachers  for  falling  to 
accept  their  responsibilities  about  cigarette 
smoking.  TO  the  statement  on  how  many 
teenagers  will  die.  he  added  five  more  slowly 
emphasized  words: 

"From  a  disease  which  is  preventable." 

"If  we  said  fallout  would  kill  that  many," 
said  the  New  Orleans  stirgeon.  flown  across 
two  States  to  save  Ben  Hogan's  life  in  1949. 
"you  can  be  sure  that  something  would  be 
done   about  it — and   done  right   now. 

"Lung  cancer,"  he  explained,  "is  a  disease 
which  30  years  ago  was  almost  nonexistent. 
It  is  now  the  most  frequent  of  all  cancers. 
Up  until  1955,  cancer  of  the  uterus  and  can- 
cer of  the  breast  exceeded  it. 

8TUDIXS   CITED 

"Next  year.  In  this  country,  there  will  be 
more  people  die  of  cancer  of  the  lung — a  pre- 
ventable disease — than  from  automobile  ac- 
cidents," be  said. 

Of  the  evidence  against  cigarettes.  Dr. 
Ochsner  has  no  doubt. 

Dr.  Ochsner  cited  a  series  of  studies  on 
people  and  cigarette  smoking,  first  started 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society,  of  which 
he  was  once  president,  and  since  then  sup- 
ported by  some  half  dozen  similar  and  care- 
ful studies  In  this  country,  in  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain. 

In  them  the  smoking  and  medical  histo- 
ries of  almost  2  million  people  have  been 
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followed.  The  American  Cancer  Society 
study  shows  this,  he  said: 

"The  overall  death  rate  from  all  causes 
is  105  percent  higher  among  cigarette  smok- 
ers than  nonsmokers. 

"The  death  rate  from  heart  disease  is  15 
percent  higher." 

The  death  rate  from  lung  cancer  Is  800 
percent  higher.  ^ 

Now  look  at  some  new  findings,  recently 
released  by  the  director  of  public  health  for 
Massachusetts,  said  Dr.  Ochsner,  concerned 
about  the  teenagers: 

The  individual  who  began  smoking  after 
he  was  20  years  old  has  a  death  rate  from 
lung  cancer  of   14  per  100.000  population. 

Those  who  began  between  15  and  20  years 
of  age  have  a  death  rate  of  40  per  100,000 
population. 

EATBB  COSCPi 


Those  who  began  between  10  and  15  years, 
have  a  death  rate  of  80  per  100,000  p<^ula- 
tion. 

It  probably  means  two  things,  said  Dr. 
Ochsner,  "the  person  who  began  smoking 
early  has  already  damaged  his  lungs  10  years 
worth,  and  the  earlier  he  begins,  the  more 
susceptible  he  is  to  lung  cancer." 

Dr.  Ochsner  said  that  the  highest  inci- 
dence of  lung  cancer  in  the  world  is  on  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  where  more  cigarettes  are 
consumed  per  person  than  anywhere  In  the 
world,  where  there  is  no  tax  on  cigarettes 
and  where  more  children  smoke. 

He  said  40  i>ercent  of  all  cancer  cases  on 
that  Island  are  lung  cancer,  and  pointed  out 
that  T7  percent  of  children  there  between  13 
and  15  years  of  age  smoke  cigarettes. 

Insurance  companies  put  higher  premiums 
on  obese  persons  who  have  a  1.42  times 
greater  death  rate  from  cardiovascular  prob- 
lems than  those  who  are  not  fat,  said  Dr. 
Ochsner.  But  he  wagged  his  head  in  dis- 
belief at  what  he  termed  their  complete 
disregard  of  the  eight  times  greater  death 
rate  frcmi  lung  cancer  among  cigarette  smok- 
ers— "to  say  nothing  about  heart  disease  and 
emphysema  (cigarette  smokers  have  much 
greater  rates  of  death  here  than  nonsmok- 
ers) ." 

"Here  you  are,"  he  said,  in  scornful  tone, 
"condoning  a  form  of  self-destruction.  This 
is  a  form  of  suicide  just  «s  nvat  as  putting 
a  bullet  in  one's  head.  But  that  is  quick, 
cheap  and  relatively  painless. 

"Lung  cancer  Is  prolonged,  damn  expen- 
sive— and  painful.  All  one  bas  to  do."  be 
said  sadly,  "is  watch  one  person  die  with 
cancer  of  the  lung  or  of  emphysema. 

"It  would  be  too  bad  to  lose  $12  miUion 
a  day  in  Federal  cigarette  taxes,"  said  Dr. 
Ochsner.  "but.  think  of  the  unnecessary  ill- 
ness and  death." 

He  believes  America,  as  Great  Britain, 
should  curb  cigarette  advertising  of  "man- 
liness, strength  and  virility"  and  particularly 
advertising  which  can  reach  young  people. 

[Prom   the   Oregon   Labor  Press,   Portland, 

Oreg..Jaly  19. 1963] 

Dr.  SAwm  Sats:  Lxtno  Cancer  a  Major 

t^Tt.i.wm 

(By  Dr.  WUliam  A.  Sawyer) 
I  was  asked  recently  by  a  good  friend  who 
smokes  too  many  cigarettes  jtist  what  Is  the 
low-down  on  the  dangers  of  tobacco  smok- 
ing. He  apparently  thought  I  might  have 
something  special  to  tell  him  that  I  haven't 
told  many  others.  There  are  no  secrets  about 
recent  evidence  of  the  dangers  of  cigarette 
smoking. 

As  forcefully  as  I  knew  bow.  I  told  him 
something  like  this,  and  I  repeat  it  here  be- 
cause I  want  everyone  Interested  in  the  ef- 
fects of  cigarette  smoking  to  understand 
the  true  facta. 

First,  there  la  abundant  evidence  that 
cigarette  smoking  plays  a  slgniflcant  part 
in  causation  o£  lung  cancer,  bronchitlB,  and 
coronary  heart  disease.  **^ 


There  are  about  40.000  deaths  a  year  from 
lung  cancer.  Besearch  authorities  say  that 
30,000  to  36,000  of  these  deaths  can  be 
blamed  on  cigarette  smoking.  This  is  more 
deaths  than  occurred  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  3  years  of  fighting  in  Korea,  and 
about  equals  the  deaths  from  auto  acci- 
dents in  a  year. 

During  the  past  45  years,  lung  cancer  has 
changed  from  an  Infrequent  to  a  major 
cause  of  death.  Men  and  women  in  late 
middle  age  up  to  66  are  most  seriously  af- 
fected, when  family  and  work  responsibili- 
ties are  at  their  highest.  While  deaths  from 
lung  cancer  have  been  Increasing,  deaths 
from  some  forms  of  cancer  have  been  de- 
clining. 

Deaths  from  heart  disease,  too,  are  much 
higher  among  cigarette  smokers  than  among 
nonsmokers.  Smoking  is  an  important  cause 
of  thrombo-anglitis  obliterans,  a  disease  in 
which  blood  flow  is  interfered  with,  chiefly 
in  the  vessels  of  the  legs.  Chronic  bron- 
chitis, with  its  cigarette  cotigh.  is  unques- 
tionably related  to  too  much  smoking. 
There  is  definite  evidence  that  a  cigarette 
smoker's  length  of  life  is  less  than  that  of  a 
nonsmoker. 

Recent  investigations  have  revealed  that 
the  risk  of  dying  In  the  prime  of  life  is  al- 
most twice  as  great  for  heavy  cigarette  smok- 
ers as  for  nonsmokers. 

Of  Amn-ican  men  35  years  of  age,  41  per- 
cent of  the  heavy  smokers  may  expect  to  die 
before  age  65,  compared  to  23  percent  of  non- 
smokers. 

Among  American  men  50  to  70,  the  death 
rate  for  all  causes  is  123  percent  higher  for 
heavy  smokers  than  for  nonsmokers.  Fcx* 
moderate  smokers  it  is  34  po-cent  higher. 

With  all  these  facts,  doctors  and  Public 
Health  officials  have  taken  little  positive 
action  so  far  as  trying  to  curb  cigarette 
smoking.  I  believe  the  VS.  Public  Health 
Service  Is  contemplating  some  education  of 
the  public,  in  view  of  their  awareness  of  the 
harm  to  the  Nation's  health.  In  England, 
the  medical  profession  and  public  health 
officials  seem  much  more  stirred  up  about  all 
this. 

While  the  American  public  seems  some- 
what aware  that  lung  cancer  may  follow 
excessive  cigarette  smoking,  the  individual 
sm<Aer  does  not  relate  these  hazards  to  him- 
self. He  thinks  it  can't  liappwn  to  him. 
Well,  it  can.  It  has  happened  to  some  of 
my  friends. 

Most  thinking  pec^le  will  agree  that  mod- 
eration at  least  Is  desirable  as  regards  the 
use  of  cigarettes.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to 
stop  altogether. 


THE  BILLBOARD  BLIGHT 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
considering  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
Amendments  of  1963,  which  include  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  Federal  billboard 
control  regulations,  during  which  States 
may  elect  to  participate  in  this  program. 
The  program  expired  on  Juiy  1,  1963. 

Eighteen  Senators  have  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er] and  me  in  sponsoring  S.  1676,  to  ex- 
tend the  time  during  which  States  might 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  control  advertising 
adjacent  to  the  system  of  interstate  and 
defense  highways.  States  Fhich  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  receive  a  bonus 
of  an  additional  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  high- 
way. Just  recently  the  first  bonus  pay- 
ment was  made  to  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  billboard 
control  provision  in  the  Federid-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1958.  20  States  have  en- 


tered this  program.  These  States  are 
Connecticut.  Delaware.  Hawaii,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Maryland,  Nebraska.  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin.  Ohio,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  urge  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  to  which  our 
bill  has  been  referred,  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  extending  the 
billboard  control  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  15  a  highly  ef- 
fective editorial  was  published  by  the 
Waukegan  (111.)  News-Sun  entitled,  "The 
Billlx>ard  Blight."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Billboard  Blicrt 

The  opportunity  for  a  motorist  and  his 
family  to  enjoy  unobstructed  scenery  on  our 
new  Interstate  highways  may  become  a  thing 
of  the  past  unless  Congress  acts  quickly.  If 
It  does  not.  the  driver  may  be  confronted 
with  miles  upon  miles  of  billboard  adver- 
tisements, garishly  lauding  the  virtues  of 
everything  from  aspirin  to  zithers. 

In  1958.  a  far-sighted  C<MigreaB  authorized 
control  of  outdocM:  advertising  within  desig- 
nated limits  of  the  routes  of  the  Interstate 
System.  States  which  agree  to  ban  all  ex- 
cept "informational"  signs  within  880  feet 
of  rights-of-way  were  to  receive  Incentive 
payments  of  an  extra  cme-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  cost  of  Interstate  projects  within  their 
boundaries. 

Congress  extended  the  law  for  another  2 
years  In  1961  over  opposition  of  the  bUlboard 
and  motel  lobbies.  The  law  expired  June 
30,  although  both  the  Hotise  and  Senate 
have  extension  bills  In  the  hopper. 

On  June  25,  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee reported  out  the  Pederal  Aid  High- 
way Amendments  of  1963  which  Include  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  billboard  bonus.  Sen- 
ators John  Sherman  Coopxx,  Republican,  of 
Kentucky,  and  Mauhine  Nextberger,  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  have  also  Introduced  bUls  In 
the  Senate  calling  for  an  extension  of  the 
law. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  the  necessi- 
ty for  such  a  law  when  he  urged  in  1961  that 
the  billboard  control  section  be  extended 
for  4  years  and  that  a  State's  bonus  be  in- 
creased from  one-half  of  1  percent  to  1 
percent.  He  hinted  darkly  that  a  "variety 
of  pressures"  had  prevented  States  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  1958  provision. 

The  President  stated  his  jxisltlon  in  un- 
usually strong  language:  "The  Interstate 
Highway  System  was  intended,  among  other 
purposes,  to  enable  more  Americans  to  more 
easily  see  more  of  their  country.  The  system 
was  not  intended  to  provide  a  large  and  un- 
reimbursed measure  of  benefits  to  the  blU- 
board  Industry,  whose  structures  tend  to 
detract  from  both  the  beauty  and  the  safety 
of  the  routes  they  line. 

"Their  messages  are  not,  as  so  often 
claimed,  primarily  for  the  convenience  of  the 
motorist  whose  view  they  block.  Some  two- 
thirds  of  such  advertising  is  for  national 
products." 

But  while  It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress 
keeps  the  bonus  arrangement  In  effect,  it 
wUl  be  largely  wasted  effort  unless  tbe  States 
get  tough  with  their  own  billboard  require- 
ments to  qualify  themselves  for  the  bonuses. 
So  far  only  19  States  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  incentive  plan  and  Illinois  Is  not 
among  them.  Only  Wisconsin  and  Ohio 
from  the  Great  Lakes  area  have  qualified. 

IlUnols  is  on  tbe  outside  looking  in  because 
the  State  senate  highway  committee  2  years 
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activities  of  Canada's  young  and  ener- 
geUc  new  Minister  of  Health.  Miss  Judy 
LaMarsh. 

In  the  a  months  since  she  took  office  with 
the  Liberal  government  of  Lester  Pearson — 

Health  Bulletin  writes— 
Miss  LaMarsh  has  taken  action  on  a  series 
of  health  problems  which  are  merely  sub- 
jects of  conversation  In  the  United  SUtes. 
One  of  her  first  acts  was  to  plan  a  curb  on 
cigarette  advertising  beamed  at  young  peo- 
ple. Even  though  Pall  Mall,  Ltd..  advised 
her  that  it  would  ban  aU  TV  commercials  ap- 
pearing before  9  in  the  evening,  Miss  La- 
Marsh  went  a  step  further  and  said  she.  would 
have  her  department  prepare  movies  for  her 
own  antlsmoklng  commercials  to  tell  young 
people  about  the  dangers  of  smoking. 

Nor  has  cigarette  advertising  been  the 
sole  object  of  Miss  LaMarsh's  vigor. 
The  use  of  coal  tar  dyes  in  canned  cher- 
ries, synthetic  food  additives  in  bread — 
a  questionable  practice  with  which  I  was 
very  much  concerned  while  in  the  Ore- 
gon State  Legislature — and  in  juices, 
milk,  prepared  cereals,  and  margarine 
have  all  come  under  her  critical  scrutiny. 

The  drug  consumer,  too  often  the  ob- 
ject of  gross  exploitation  by  the  drug 
industry,  has  also  aroused  Miss  La- 
Marsh's  active  concern.  She  has  re- 
quested a  sweeping  inquiry  into  the  sale 
of  drugs,  as  well  as  into  food  contamina- 
tion from  pesticide  residues. 

Perhaps  symbolic  of  Miss  LaMarsh's 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  public  health  can 
be  found  in  her  recent  decision  to  quit 
smoking,  though  formerly  a  heavy 
smoker.  Health  Bulletin  quotes  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  as  commenting,  "It  will 
be  the  best  thing  you  have  ever  done." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Energetic 
Guardian  of  Canada's  Health,"  from  the 
July  13.  1963,  edition  of  Health  Bulletin 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EmBGETic  OuaaoiAM  or  Canada's  Health 
An  element  of  surprise,  youth,  and  un- 
certain dynamite  has  been  added  to  Canada's 
Ministry  of  Health  since  Miss  Judy  LaMarsh 
became  chief  of  that  office  2  months  ago. 
The  sole  woman  Cabinet  member  and — at 
38 — ^the  youngest,  her  actlvitiee  to  date  por- 
tend a  thorough  housecleaning  in  her  de- 
partment. 

In  the  2  months  since  she  took  office  with 
the  liberal  government  of  Lester  Pearson. 
Miss  LaMarsh  has  taken  action  on  a  series 
of  health  problems  which  are  merely  subjects 
of  conversation  In  the  United  States.  One  of 
her  first  acts  was  to  plan  a  curb  on  cigarette 
advertising  beamed  at  young  people.  Even 
though  Pall  Mall,  Ltd.,  advised  her  that  It 
woiild  ban  all  TV  commercials  appearing  be- 
fore 9  In  the  evening,  Mlae  LaMarsh  went  a 
st^  further  and  said  she  would  have  her 
department  prepare  movies  for  her  own  anti- 
smoking  commercials  to  tell  yoiing  people 
about  the  dangers  of  smoking. 

Miss  LaMarsh  has  also  refused  to  allow 
cherry  canners  to  use  coal-tar  dyes  and  has 
criticized  the  use  of  synthetic  food  additives 
In  bread,  juices,  milk,  prepared  cereals,  and 
margarine.  Last  week  she  made  an  opening 
pass  at  the  food  and  drug  industry  with  a 
request  for  a  sweeping  inquiry  into  the  sale 
of  driigs  and  for  an  investigation  of  the 
possible  hazards  of  food  contamination  by 
pesticides  and  other  noxious  substances.  If 
Parliament  OK's  the  drug  Investigation  It 
will  probably  revive  last  year's  proposal  that 


drug  patents  be  abolished  as  the  only  way 
to  keep  prices  down. 

Experienced  as  a  practicing  lawyer  and 
former  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Miss  LaMarsh  has  a  reputation  as  a  hard- 
hitting debater  who  can  take  the  medicine 
she  prescribes  for  others.  Formerly  a  heavy 
smoker,  she  reported  for  work  one  recent 
Monday  morning  with  word  that  she  had 
quit  the  habit.  Her  Cabinet  colleagues 
ribbed  her,  but  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pear- 
son said:  "It  will  be  the  best  thing  you've 
ever  done." 


UTAH  PIONEER  DAY  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  116th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West,  the  arrival  of  the  first 
group  of  Mormon  pioneers  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley. 

On  that  memorable  July  24  in  1847, 
Brigham  Young,  the  leader  of  that  gal- 
lant band  of  pioneers,  looked  across  from 
the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley and  said:  "It  is  enough,  tbia  Is  the 
right  place;  drive  on." 

Now.  116  years  later,  celebrations  and 
events  throughout  Utah  are  underway 
commemorating  and  proving  again  and 
again  that  this  really  was  the  right  place. 

Since  that  historic  entry  into  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  life  has  changed  incredibly. 
Among  the  pioneei's,  every  man  had  to  be 
his  own  butcher,  baker,  candlestick- 
maker,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  tailor,  doc- 
tor, and  so  on — so  that  each,  working 
with  one  another,  could  carve  an  exist- 
ence from  the  barren  earth.  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  they  started  right  out, 
planting  potatoes  that  very  afternoon. 

Those  pioneers  who  pressed  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  Nation  were  Uterally 
risking  their  lives;  and.  in  this  case,  iron- 
ically enough,  those  pioneers  left  the 
boundaries  of  the  then  United  States  in 
order  to  find  religious  freedom. 

It  is  a  moving  experience  to  review  the 
history  of  the  Mormon  exodus  from  Nau- 
voo.  111.,  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley — espe- 
cially if  one  has  driven  across  the  coun- 
try and  has  some  idea  of  the  distances 
and  the  diversity  of  terrain  one  crosses. 

The  time  and  distance  factors  are  more 
or  less  simple  to  comprehend.  But  there 
is  really  no  way  to  visualize  the  condi- 
tions as  they  were  then  or  to  comprehend 
the  suffering,  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions they  underwent,  or  to  sense  the  in- 
domitable courage  they  manifested  when 
adversity  was  the  darkest. 

They  traveled  only  20  miles  a  day. 
Today  that  represents  2  minutes  in  a 
jet.  To  those  men,  women,  and  children 
it  meant  thousands  of  weary  footsteps. 
To  be  sure,  they  rested  at  night;  but  they 
also  realized  that  the  next  day  would 
mean  another  20  miles  and  many  thou- 
sands more  steps. 

Intense  drama  was  theirs  as  they  made 
their  perilous  trek,  struggling  for  sur- 
vival against  the  elements,  Indians,  and 
sickness.  But  those  pioneers  arrived  and 
survived.  They  z-emained,  and  they 
prospered. 

To  mark  that  date  in  history,  the 
"Days  of  Forty-seven  Celebration"  was 
begun  in  Utah.  Today  in  the  streets  of 
most  of  the  cities  and  towns,  banners  are 
hanging;  parades  are  being  held;  rodeos 
are  luring  crowds;  and  young  children 
are  eating  cotton  candy. 
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For  today  in  Utah  is  Pioneer  Day;  it 
also  is  a  day  we  should  keep  fresh  our 
appreciation  of  one  of  the  finest  chapters 
in  the  record  of  this  great  Nation. 

Of  this  great  epic,  H.  H.  Bancroft,  who 
wrote  "History  of  Utah,"  said: 

There  Is  no  parallel  In  the  world's  history 
to  this  migration  from  Nauvoo.  The  exodus 
from  Egypt  was  from  a  heathen  land,  a 
land  of  idolaters,  to  a  fertile  region  designed 
by  the  Lord  for  His  chosen  people,  the  land 
of  Canaan.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  In  fleeing 
to  America,  came  from  a  bigoted  and  despotic 
people — a  people  making  few  pretensions  to 
civil  OT  religious  liberty.  It  was  from  these 
same  people  who  had  fled  from  Old  World 
persecutions  •  •  •  that  others  of  their  de- 
scendants and  associates,  who  claimed  the 
right  to  differ  from  them  In  opinion  and 
practice,  were  now  fleeing. 

Surely,  there  is  no  parallel  to  this 
story.  What  a  priceless  heritage,  what 
a  magnificent  legacy  is  ours. 


GHANA— THE  FIRST  SOVIET 
SATELLITE  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  July  15 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  released  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Kofi  Busia,  the  distinguished  Ghanaian 
opposition  leader  in  exile.  The  testi- 
mony was  supported  by  a  total  of  108 
documents.  Commenting  on  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  subcommittee,  I 
said  that — 

The  testimony  and  documentation  pre- 
sented •  •  •  strongly  suggest  that  Kwame 
Nkrxunah's  Ghana  has  become  the  first  So- 
viet satellite  In  Africa. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  in  the 
Times  of  July  16,  characterized  my  state- 
ment as  "unjust  to  Ghana,"  "harmful  to 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
Africa,"  and  "irresponsible." 

I  felt  that  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial was  inaccurate  and  unfair  in  sev- 
eral major  respects.  By  way  of  replying 
to  this  editorial.  I  wrote  a  detailed  letter 
to  the  editor.  Among  other  things,  I 
reminded  the  New  York  Times  that,  al- 
though they  had  similarly  rejected 
earlier  statements  that  Fidel  Castro  and 
Cheddl  Jagan  were  Communists,  my 
position  in  both  these  instances  had  been 
borne  out  by  events.  The  letter  in  its 
original  form  was  some  1,700  words  long. 
The  New  York  Times  consented  to  print 
the  letter  if  it  were  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately 800  words  in  length.  This  morn- 
ing, the  abbreviated  version  of  my  letter 
to  the  editor  appeared  on  the  Times  edi- 
torial page. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  recent 
exchange  with  the  New  York  Times  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  July  16  and  the 
unabridged  text  of  my  reply  to  the  Times, 
which  was  printed  in  an  abbreviated 
form  in  the  Times  of  this  morning's 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  Nkw  York  TncBB  btrosiAL,  Jxtlt  16, 
1963 
The  statement  by  Senator  Dodd.  of  Con- 
necticut, that  Ghana  Is  probably  "the  first 
Soviet    satellite    in    Africa"    Is    almost    as 


harmful  to  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  Africa  as  it  Is  unjust  to  Ghana.  The  Irre* 
sponsibillty  of  the  statement  Is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  even  Senator  Dodd  only  claims 
to  have  talked  to  one  man,  who  Is  a  respected 
Ghanaian  opposition  leader  In  exile.  Dr.  Kofi 
Busia. 

Conclusive  evidence  of  President  Kwame 
Nkrumah's  communism,  according  to  Sena- 
tor DoDD's  way  of  thinking  seems  to  be  that 
Mr.  Nkrumah  made  a  trip  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Even  Dr.  Busia,  for  aU  his  hostility, 
did  not  testify  that  Ghana  In  his  opinion 
is  a  Soviet  satellite.  He  argued  that  It  is 
Communist  oriented. 

The  evidence  Is  mixed,  even  contradictory. 
The  aid  being  given  by  the  U.S.  and  British 
Governments  and  the  World  Bank  was  ar- 
ranged after  careful  inquiries.  A  new 
Ghanaian  investment  law  to  encoiuage  for- 
eign private  investments  has  Just  been 
adopted.  The  American  Peace  Corps  has 
had  a  successful  program. 

Ghana's  foreign  policies  do  often  coin- 
cide with  the  Soviet  position;  but  that  Is  a 
very  long  way  from  saying  that  Ghana — or 
any  other  African  state — is  a  satellite. 
Guinea  was  stereotyped  in  the  same  way  by 
many  Americans  until  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when  the  essential  African  determination  to 
be  nobody's  satellite  became  clear  there — and 
Guinea  was  much  nearer  to  being  a  Soviet 
satellite  than  Ghana  has  ever  been. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  Nkrumah 
goveriunent  is  pro- Western  ot  democratic. 
Nothing  could  be  less  democratic  than  the 
autocratic,  authoritarian,  one-party  system 
of  Ghana,  with  Kwame  Nkrumah  as  the  tribal 
chieftain  of  his  nation.  Moreover,  no  one 
can  question  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nkrumah  is  a 
fanatical  anticolonialist,  anti-imperialist 
African  leader  with,  doubtless,  imperial  am- 
bitions of  his  own  in  west  Africa.  Besides 
which,  he  is  a  variation  of  a  Marxist  since  he 
has  introduced  what  he  himself  calls  a  policy 
of  African  socialism. 

Senator  Dodd  seems  to  believe  aU  this 
makes  Ghana  a  Soviet  satellite.  Such  wild 
statements  are,  in  fact,  calculated  to  drive 
any  African  leader  toward  Moscow.  It  Is 
hard  for  foreigners  to  realize  that  people  like 
Senator  Dodd,  fortunately,  do  not  speak  for 
the  United  States,  or  the  Uj8.  Government 
or,  in  his  case,  even  for  the  UJ5.  Senate. 

Unabridged'   Text    or    Reply    or     Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  to  the  New  York  Times 

July  18, 1963. 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Tncss: 

In  the  Interest  of  fairness,  I  wish  to  ask 
permission  to  reply  to  your  editorial  of  July 
16  in  which  you  took  me  to  task  for  the 
statement  I  made  In  connection  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Ghanaian  opposition  leader. 
Dr.  Kofi  Busia. 

In  my  statement  I  said  that  the  evidence 
and  documentation  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee "strongly  suggest  that  Kwame 
Nkrumah's  Ghana  has  become  the  first  So- 
viet satellite  In  Africa."  This  statement, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  editorial,  was  "im- 
Just  to  Ghana"  and  "harmful  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  Africa." 

"The  Irresponsibility  of  the  statement," 
said  your  editorial,  "is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  even  Senator  Dodd  claims  to  have  talked 
to  only  one  man,  a  respected  Ghanaian  op- 
position leader  In  exile.  Dr.  Kofi  Busia."  My 
first  comment  Is  thbt  I  did  not  "talk"  to 
Dr.  Busia;  I  took  his  sworn  testimony.  (Dr. 
Busia,  Incidentally,  is  a  man  of  unchal- 
lengeable integrity  who  belongs  In  the  very 
front  ranks  of  the  academic  world.  He  Is 
a  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  a  recipient 
of  Pulbrigbt  and  Carnegie  awards,  and  has 
been  a  visiting  professor  at  universities  In 
Holland,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.) 
But  what  your  editorial  failed  to  mention 
altogether  is  that  this  testimony  was  sup- 
ported by  108  documents  which  convey  the 
views  and  opinions  of  many  other  prominent 


Ghanaians,  as  well  as  numerous  Independent 
observers. 

In  combination,  these  documents  and  the 
testimony  taken  set  forth  the  views  of  (1) 
Ghana's  opposition  leader  In  exile,  Dr.  Kofi 
Busia,  (2)  Joe  Applah  and  R.  R.  Ampousah, 
erstwhile  members  of  Ghana's  Parliament 
who  were  Jailed  for  their  opposition  to  Nkru- 
mah, (3)  the  Ghana  Student's  Association 
of  the  Americas,  (4)  K.  A.  Gbedeman,  Nkru- 
mah's former  finance  minister,  (6)  Alex 
Hammah,  a  Ghanaian  who  "by  virtue  of  his 
profession  became  Intimate  with  the  con- 
cealed Communist  machinery  which  Is  be- 
ing forcefully  used  to  Impose  on  Ghana  a 
Communist  regime,"  (6)  11  British  news- 
papers, (7)  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists,  and  (8)  the  International  Press  In- 
stitute of  Zurich.  But  most  compelling  of 
all  are  the  documents  written  by  Nkriunah 
himself  or  by  propagandists  serving  under 
his  command. 

How  your  editorialist  could  have  failed  to 
mention  the  existence  of  this  dociunentatlon 
to  your  readers,  I  fall  to  understand.  The 
only  assumption  that  makes  sense  Is  that  he 
did  not  examine  the  evidence  before  vn^tlng 
his  editorial. 

I  share  the  belief  of  the  New  York  Times 
that  grave  harm  can  be  done  by  reckless  or 
exaggerated  charges  against  foreign  govern- 
ments or  their  leaders.  There  are,  I  am 
afraid.  Irresponsible  conservatives  who  gratu- 
itously denounce  as  Communist  the  Betan- 
court  Government  In  Venezuela  and  any 
other  mildly  Socialist  or  reform  government. 
Conversely,  there  are  Irresponsible  liberals 
who  are  prepared  to  condemn  as  Faclst 
any  anti-Communist  government  which  Is 
not  a  lily-white  democracy.  F^asclst  and 
Conununist  have  very  precise  meanings, 
and  they  should  not  be  employed  loosely  or 
carelessly. 

I  believe  that  my  own  record  will  show 
that  I  have  not  made  any  Indiscriminate 
charges  of  communism  against  heads  of 
foreign  goverimients.  Kassem,  Nasser,  Su- 
karno, Ben  Bella  and  other  modem  states- 
men have  sometimes  carried  their  collabora- 
tion with  the  Communists  to  the  danger 
point — but  they  are  not  Communists  and  I 
have  never  so  described  them.  I  have  made 
this  charge  heretofore  against  two  heads  of 
government  whose  political  identity  at  the 
time  seemed  to  mystify  many  p>eople,  as 
Nkrumah's  does  today.  These  two  men  were 
Fidel  Castro  and  Cheddl  Jagan.  In  both 
cases  my  evaluations,  whUe  they  did  not 
enjoy  the  Immediate  acceptance  of  the  State 
Department  or  the  New  York  Times,  were 
borne  out  by  events. 

On  July  14,  1959,  MaJ.  Pedro  Diaz  Lanz, 
former  chief  of  Castro's  Air  Force,  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
that  Castro  was  trying  to  convert  Cuba  into 
a  "tool  of  Russia."  (The  subcommittee  at 
that  time  already  had  substantial  evidence 
on  hand  from  other  sources  that  Castro  was 
himself  a  Communist  and  that  his  movement 
was  Communist-dominated.)  Twenty-four 
hours  later,  Herbert  L.  Matthews  of  the  New 
York  Times  filed  a  dispatch  from  Havana 
from  which  I  quote : 

"Tills  is  not  a  Cc»nmunl8t  revolution  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  and  there  are  no 
Communists  In  positions  of  control.  •  •  • 
The  accusations  of  MaJ.  Pedro  Diaz  Lanz 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee yesterday  are  rejected  by  virtually  all 
Cubans.  •  •  •  The  only  power  worth  con- 
sidering In  Cuba  today  Is  in  the  hands  of 
Premier  Castro,  who  Is  not  only  not  Com- 
munist but  decidedly  antl-Communlst." 

Regrettably,  there  were  many  people,  both 
In  Government  and  out,  who  continued  to 
"give  Cutro  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  some 
for  another  year,  some  for  almost  2  years. 

On  July  17,  1961,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  warned  that  the  election  of 
Dr.  Cheddl  Jagan  In  British  Guiana  might 
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consistently  svipported  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  In  the  U  Jf . 

In  1963,  the  Kremlin  awarded  Nkrumah 
the  Lenin  Peace  Prize,  which  caused  his  own 
newspaper  to  acclaim  him  as  the  "Lenin  of 
Africa." 

Ghana  under  Nkrumah  Is  the  focal  point 
for  the  subversion  of  Africa  as  Cuba  is  the 
focal  point  for  the  subversion  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. It  is  widely  believed  in  Africa,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  assassination  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Olympo  of  Togo  was  master  minded 
from  Ghana. 

Like  Castrot  Cuba,  It  carries  on  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  that  would  tax  the  resources 
of  a  major  country.  It  trains  natives  of 
other  countries  in  the  arts  of  infiltration, 
sabotage,  terror,  and  guerrilla  warfare.  It 
exports  arms  by  clandestine  means  to  the 
opposition  terrorist  groups  In  other  coun- 
tries which  it  has  fostered  and  today  sup- 
ports. 

I  note  at  this  point  that  the  Times  did 
not  dispute  my  statement  of  facts;  Indeed, 
your  editorial  bore  out  my  statements  In 
many  respects.  The  issue,  essentially,  is 
what  interpretation  to  place  on  these  un- 
challenged facts. 

I  believe  that,  to  those  who  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  Communist  history,  the 
pattern  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  is  as  clear  as 
the  patterns  established  by  Pldel  Castro  and 
Cheddl  Jagan  In  their  early  days. 

If  we  conceal  the  facts  about  Nknunah 
and  his  regime,  or  fall  to  face  up  to  the 
meaning  of  these  facts,  we  are.  m  effect, 
helping  him  to  maintain  his  dictatorship  and 
acting  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
Ghanaian  people.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Nkriimah  regime  is  detested 
by  the  great  majority  of  Its  people,  by  its 
Immediate  neighbors,  and  by  many  of  the 
other  African  states.  The  publication  of 
the  facts.  I  am  convinced  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  Ghanaians  who  are  fighting  for  their 
freedom  and  by  the  many  African  states  that 
are  endeavoring  to  resist  the  Inroads  of 
Nkrumah's  subversion. 

I  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  C.  RHONE,  JR. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasxire  that  I 
learned  of  the  results  of  a  vacancy  ap- 
pointment to  the  Colorado  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  vacancy  was  ^led  by 
a  Democratic  executive  committee  which 
appointed  Robert  C.  Rhone,  Jr..  an  at- 
torney, to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

Mr.  Rhone's  election  by  the  committee 
Is  doubly  satisfying  to  me.  In  the  first 
place,  this  young  man  Is  the  son  of  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  "Buck"  Rhone,  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  And  secondly,  Mr. 
Rhone  is  a  Negro  and  his  selection  sig- 
nifies another  reduction  in  the  barriers 
that  have  separated  Americans  of  differ- 
ent races  and  backgrounds. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  describing 
Mr.  Rhone's  election  appeared  In  the 
July  10  edition  of  the  Denver  Post.  I 
ask  iinanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rhonx  Bxsts  Eight  Rivals — Democbats  Put 
Neceo  in  Housx  Seat 

It  took  three  baUots,  but  Robert  C.  Rhone, 
Jr..  a  Negro  attorney,  won  a  vacancy  ap- 
pointment to  the  Colorado  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Tuesday  night. 

Rhone,  34,  of  2820  Ash  Street,  bested  eight 
opponents  in  what  amounted  to  a  battle  of 


proxies  at  a  city  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee meeting.  He  will  replace  Elmer 
Johnson,  Democrat,  Denver,  who  resigned 
July  1  to  become  city  budget  director  under 
Mayor  Tom  Currlgan. 

Rhone  is  Democratic  captain  in  northeast 
Denver's  district  18.  He  was  a  cahdldate  for 
the  legislature  last  year,  but  ran  19th  in  a 
17-seat  race. 

LED   FROM    START 

The  attorney  took  the  lead  on  the  first 
ballot  and  held  it  all  the  way  as  candidates 
with  lesser  support  dropped — or  were 
pushed — out.  With  79  party  captains,  vice 
captains,  or  other  officers  represented  at  tbe 
executive  committee  meeting  in  the  Petro- 
leum Club  Building,  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  a  40- vote  total  was  needed  to  win. 
Rhone's  votes  on  successive  baUots,  were  34, 
38.  and  41. 

His  nearest  competitors  on  the  Tinal  ballot 
were  Wayne  Knox,  Denver  Young  Democrats 
A  president  and  a  former  State  representative, 
and  Ernest  Caplllupo.  owner  of  Ernie's  Sup- 
per Club.  Knox  had  19  votes  and  Caplllupo, 
who  was  backed  by  the  party's  north  Denver 
contingent,  had  17. 

Other  contenders,  none  of  whom  were  ever 
really  in  it,  were  Dave  Slawson,  Phil  Low- 
ery,  Mrs.  Nell  Williams,  Tony  Lovato,  Dom- 
inic Coloroso.  and  Roger  Cianeros. 

Hubert  Safran,  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  city  council  in  southwest  Denver,  had 
been  listed  as  a  candidate,  but  withdrew 
before  balloting  began.  Only  thoee  who  had 
received  a  party  designation  and  ran  in  n 
prior  general  election  should  be  considered, 
he  said. 

The  party  organizational  meeting  opened 
with  a  motion  by  Abe  Welner,  captain  in 
west  Denver's  District  7,  that  all  candidates 
who  did  not  themselves  have  an  executive 
committee  vote  be  excluded  from  the  meet- 
ing. Rudolph  Gonzales,  captain  in  district 
3,  amended  the  motion  to  exclude  all  non- 
members.  including  reporters. 

Gonzales'  bar-the-door  proposal  was 
shouted  down.  Welner's  motion  was  de- 
clared loet  by  Chairman  Robert  S.  Appel 
after  a  close  voice  vote. 

In  all,  20  proxies  were  voted  at  the  meet- 
ing— and  the  bulk  of  them  seemed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  Rhone  or  his  supporters.  One 
nonmember  proxy  holder  was  former  Gov. 
Steve  McNichols.  McNlchols,  now  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman,  held  the  vote 
of  Mrs.  Lea  Robinson,  captain  in  district  26. 

Rhone,  by  his  victory,  became  the  only 
Negro  in  Colorado's  65-member  State  House 
of  Representatives.  He  will  serve  until  the 
next  election  when,  under  the  new  legisla- 
tive districting  law,  he  will  have  to  defeat 
Representative  Andrew  Kelley,  Democrat, 
Denver,  in  a  party  primary  to  become  the 
Democrats'  general  election  candidate. 


COURTNEY  JOHNSON 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  as  my  guests  in  Washington  two 
young  people  from  Wyoming — the  win- 
ners of  the  Gale  McGee  Senate  Intern- 
ship Contest.  I  have  already  reported 
to  this  body  on  the  many  wonderful  im- 
pressions these  young  people  gained  dur- 
ing their  stay  here.  However,  one  of 
these  young  pe<H>Ie.  Courtney  Johnson, 
of  Cheyenne,  has  written  to  the  Wyo- 
ming press  of  his  impressions  of  his  tiip 
here. 

Mr.  President,  Courtney's  letter  was 
reprinted  in  several  Wyoming  news- 
papers including  the  Sheridan  Press. 
The  editor  of  that  paper  added  an  in- 
cisive comjnent  of  his  own,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  SxNsso  THE  Achievements 

(Courtney  Johnson,  of  Cheyenne,  was  one 
of  Wyoming's  high  school  students  who  re- 
ceived the  opportunity  to  spend  a  week  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  under  a  Senate  intern- 
ship contest  sponsored  by  U.S.  Senator  Gale 
McGee.  Following  are  portions  of  a  letter  he 
wrote  expressing  impressions  and  feelings.) 
"To  the  People  of  Wyoming: 

"1  think  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  write  about  Washington  immediately 
after  returning.  Such  a  trip  leaves  a  mjrriad 
of  Impressions — impressions  which  must  be 
carefully  classified  in  one's  thoughts.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  postponed  this  letter  as 
long  as  I  dared;  I  have  carefully  selected 
certain  primary  ideas  to  share  virith  you. 

"As  I  walked  into  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  I 
was  confronted  by  the  statue  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  I  stood  and  thought  of  the 
man  whose  face  bore  a  record  of  the  struggle 
which  tested  'whether  that  nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  dedicated  (could) 
long  endure,'  a  man  who  truly  lived  'with 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.' 
At  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  I  thought  back 
still  further  and  remembered  those  'certain 
Inalienable  rights'  for  which  our  forefathers 
pledged  '(their)  lives,  (their)  fortunes,  and^ 
(their)  sacred  honor.' 

"In  the  White  House  I  sensed  the  achieve- 
ments of  not  only  one  great  man,  but  many 
of  our  country's  outstanding  leaders.  I  was 
reminded  of  those  leaders  by  the  furniture, 
china,  silverware  which  I  saw.  but  most  sig- 
nificantly by  the  intangible  feeling  of  their 
presence. 

"This  abstract  feeling  of  great  men  and 
great  deeds  was  acutely  experienced  in  the 
Senate  Chambers.  But.  as  Senator  McGee 
Informed  me,  little  actual  work  takes  place 
on  the  Senate  fioor.  The  real  scrutinization 
of  a  bill  goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  in  Senate 
committee  meetings. 

"And  in  the  Supreme  Court  Building  I 
looked  with  reverent  awe  at  the  nine  empty 
chairs  which  seat  nine  exceptional  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  law  and  who 
now  sit  at  the  head  of  a  system  which  guar- 
antees to  all  of  us  'equal  Justice  under  law.' 

"To  understand  and  to  appreciate  America 
Is  a  lifelong  task.  But  as  one  of  the  winners 
of  the  birth  of  the  McGee  Senate  internship 
contest,  I  feel  I  have  received  an  aid  toward 
achieving  this  goal.  In  the  best  living  work- 
shop for  democracy  that  the  wOrld  has  ever 
known,  our  history  and  our  Government 
which  I  had  studied  suddenly  came  alive  and 
took  on  all  the  deep  meaning  which  text- 
lKx>ks  and  even  teachers  cannot  engender." 

Comment:  And  then  we  question  whether 
our  young  people  appreciate  their  heritage  of 
freedom  and  the  men  who  made  It  and  are 
making  it.  At  least  this  young  man  does, 
and  with  a.  more  passionate  idealism  that 
most  of  us  old  folks  can  muster. 


THE   YOUNG   PEOPLE   OF   POWELL, 
WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  several 
occasions  I  have  talked  to  this  body 
about  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  young 
people  of  Powell,  Wyo.,  who  converted 
the  national  craze  for  50-mile  hikes  into 
a  demonstration  of  the  generosity  of  the 
American  public. 

The  fact  that  these  young  people  were 
able  to  start  a  campaign  that  resulted  in 
the  collection  of  more  than  3.000  pounds 
of  clothing  for  the  people  of  Taraco, 
Peru,  is  an  Indication  of  their  enthusi- 
asm and  effectiveness. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Powell 
Tribune  describing  the  end  result  of  this 
drive  and  a  letter  to  me  from  Peace  Corps 
Director  Sargent  Shriver  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

OvEB    3,000    Pounds — Taraco    Clothing 
Bundle  Leaves  San   Francisco 

Over  3,000  pounds  of  clothes  and  shoes 
left  San  Francisco  Tuesday  aboard  the  SS 
Santa  Juana  headed  south  for  Peru  and  Wal- 
ter Vande  Veegaete  in  the  iiK>untain  village 
of  Taraco. 

The  ocean  voyage  is  the  final  leg  of  a 
Journey  that  started  in  Powell  February  17 
when  near4y  60  students  from  Northwest 
Community  College  and  Povtrell  High  School 
participated  in  a  SO-mlle  President's  physical 
fitness  march  to  publicize  a  clothing  drive 
they  were  holding. 

The  march  was  a  success.  Waiting  in 
Cody  for  the  marchers  was  nearly  a  ton  of 
clothing.  The  same  amount  was  raised  by 
Powell  people.  For  the  next  week  clothing 
kept  coming  in  from  throughout  the  Powell 
Flat  until  the  NWCC  administration  build- 
ing lobby  was  nearly  full. 

Then  came  a  period  of  frustration.  How 
was  the  clothing  to  be  shipped  to  Peru? 
By  commercial  carrier  it  would  cost  several 
hundred  dollars.  Then  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Church  In  Powell  came  to  the  res- 
cue. They  told  the  group  they  would  haul 
it  to  Peru  if  the  clothing  could  be  shipped 
to  Watsonville,  Calif. 

BlgWig  Canning  Co.  of  Cowley  said  they 
didn't  mind  hauling  the  clothes  to  Watson- 
ville. Then  came  a  real  snag:  the  clothes 
had  to  be  in  Cowley  to  be  shipped  to  Wat- 
sonville. Here  the  college  group  had  ar- 
ranged for  shipping  the  clothes  halfway 
around  the  world,  but  they  couldn't  find 
transportation  to  a  neighboring  town  of 
Cowley. 

L.  L.  Smith  Trucking,  of  Powell,  heard 
about  the  predicament  and  volunteered  their 
services. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  clothes  will  ar- 
rive In  Taraco. 

Peace  Corps. 
Washington.  DC,  July  12. 1963. 
Hon.  Gale  McGee. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  I  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  clothing  collected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming  is  on  its  way  to  Peru  and 
will  be  distributed  by  Walter  Vande  Vee- 
gaete. one  of  our  many  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers from  Wyoming. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  unconcerned  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  and  some  very  generous  Wyomingltes 
have  proved  it. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  people  of  Taraco, 
Peru,  will  no  longer  believe  that  Walter 
Vande  Veegaete  and  other  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers are  unique  exceptions.  The  success- 
ful clothing  drive  in  Wyoming  proves  that 
helping  people  help  themselves  is  part  of 
the  American  tradition  which  has  made  this 
country  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  the  people 
of  Wyoming  coming  forth  to  help  their  coun- 
try in  the  caxise  of  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr., 

Director. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  is  of  concern 


to  all  of  us  but  few  Members  of  this  body 
have  demonstrated  as  deep  an  interest 
and  concern  as  has  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Keating,  from  New 
York. 

Dedicated  to  the  independence  of  Is- 
rael, Senator  Keating  has  repeatedly 
supported  policies  to  achieve  this  end. 
He  has  urged  that  we  "leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  oppose  Soviet  moves  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  will 
not  permit  Arab  encirclement  of  Israel 
or  Arab  aggression  against  the  Israelis." 

My  able  collegue's  keen  awareness  of 
the  current  Middle  East  situation  and 
his  outstanding  contributions  toward  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  Middle  Eastern 
tensions  and  the  Independence  of  Israel 
have  been  well  described  in  a  recent  news 
article.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  included  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  the  text  of  this 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ih  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  Jerusalem  to  New  York 
(By  Trude  B.  Feldman) 

I  first  met  Senator  Kenneth  Keating. 
Republican,  of  New  York,  in  Jerusalem,  near 
the  Hadassah  Hospital  when  he  planted  a 
tree  in  the  Keating  Forest — the  first  of  the 
U.S.  Freedom  Forests.  At  that  time,  he  told 
me  of  his  gratefvQness  to  the  American 
friends  who  gave  funds  to  the  forest  "ena- 
bling me  to  symbolically  live  in  Israel." 

And  during  that  brief  visit  he  quii^>ed : 
"As  Senator  from  New  York.  I  represent  more* 
Jews  than  Prime  Minister  David  Ben 
Gurion." 

Upon  my  return  to  New  York,  I've  noted 
the  reality  of  his  quip  about  representing 
Jews.  I've  witnessed  his  numerous  appear- 
ances as  keynote  speaker  at  Jewish  functions 
and  listened  to  his  eloquent  and  heart-rend- 
ing talks  in  behalf  of  Israel  and  Jewish 
causes. 

Keating  is  not  only  the  foremost  authority 
on  Communist  Cuba  in  Congress;  but,  this 
week,  he  spelled  out  strategy  for  a  bipartisan 
coalition  (in  Congress)  that  could  produce 
the  margin  of  votes  needed  in  any  showdown 
on  civil  rights  legislation.  Speaking  to  300 
of  New  York's  leading  attorneys  at  an  Anti- 
Defamation  League  dinner,  Keating  lauded 
President  Kennedy  for  speaking  "eloquently 
about  the  tirgent  civil  rights  tasks  that  con- 
front America"  and  urged  that  he  "now  do 
everything  within  the  area  of  his  power  and 
responsibility  to  make  certain  that  his  plea 
for  action  is  heeded." 

putting  pressure 

Nonetheless,  the  dynamic  Senator  has 
been  putting  pressure  on  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  adopt  a  more  aggressive  pol- 
icy in  behalf  of  Israel,  who  is  threatened 
by  the  Arab  States.  I  asked  the  Senator 
what  policy  changes  should  be  instituted  by 
the  Administration  toward  Israel  now  and  in 
the  future.  He  said  he  has  been  very  con- 
cerned over  the  military  designs  of  Xgypt 
and  her  partners  In  the  Middle  East. 

"Unless  the  United  States  of  America  takes 
the  initiative  to  smooth  the  troubled  waters 
of  that  region,  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
with  incalculable  consequences  for  the 
whole  world  Is  highly  possible,"  be  stated. 

The  Senator  gave  a  five-point  program 
dealing  with  tbe  situation: 

1.  We  should  restate  explicity,  firmly  and 
unequivocally  our  dedication  to  the  State 
of  Israel. 

2.  We  should  increase  presstire  and  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  have  the  imported  Oerman 
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I  had  a  special  interest  in  meeting  with 
this  group  from  Sweden.  My  grand- 
mother came  to  this  country  from 
Sweden  as  a  young  girl  over  100  years 
ago.  She  secured  a  Job  in  Chicago  as  a 
housemaid  where  she  met  a  young 
Danish  immigrant  and  together  they  mi- 
grated via  Iowa  to  North  Dakota  where 
they  were  among  our  State's  earliest 
settlers. 

Americans  of  Swedish  descent.  Mr. 
President,  have  made  many  great  con- 
tributions to  our  political,  cultural,  and 
intellectual  life  in  America — contribu- 
tions so  lengthy  that  were  I  to  list  them  it 
would  fill  many  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional RXCORO. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  a  list  of  those  present  at  the 
luncheon  and  also  a  story  from  the 
Washington  Post  which  describes  the 
splendid  labor-management  climate  in 
Sweden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
story  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
PAB-nciPANT  List  or  th«  Social-Democratic 

OSOTTP    VlSmifC    THK    UNITKD    STATES,   JUNE 

23  to  Jult  19,  1963 

1.  Miss  Rosa  Andersson,  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  coxinty  of  Sddermanland, 
deputy  member  of  the  standing  committee 
on  laws. 

2.  Miss  Ruth  Andersson,  Member  of  Par- 
liament t(x  the  county  of  Alvsborg,  deputy 
member  of  the  standing  committee  on  laws 
and  of  the  standing  committee  on  miscel- 
laneous affairs. 

3.  lir.  Gunnar  Berg,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  coimty  of  Bleklnge,  memlier 
of  the  standing  conunlttee  on  agriculture. 

4.  Mrs.  Marie-Louise  Berg. 

5.  Mr.  Karl  Damstrom,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Kopparberg  (Dale- 
carlla).  member  of  the  standing  committee 
on  the  constitution. 

6.  Mrs.  Iris  Ekroth,  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  J6nk6plng,  deputy  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  on  laws  and 
of  the  standing  committee  on  miscellaneous 
affairs. 

7.  Mr.  Uno  Hedstrom,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  eoimty  of  V&sterbotten,  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  on  miscel- 
laneous affairs,  and  deputy  member  of  the 
standing  committee  on  agriculture. 

8.  Mrs.  Mary  Holmqvist.  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  county  of  MalmOhiis.  deputy 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

9.  Mr.  Erik  Johansson,  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Krlstianstad, 
deputy  member  of  the  standing  committee 
on  agriculture. 

10.  Mr.  Tage  Johansson,  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  cotinty  of  JOnkSping 
(Smaland) ,  deputy  member  of  the  standing 
committee  of  ways  and  means  and  of  the 
committee  on  mlscellaneoxis  affairs. 

11.  Mr.  Rolf  Jtlrlng,  Journalist  in  the  staff 
of  the  cooperative  insurance  company, 
Folksam. 

12.  Mrs.  Odta  JUrlng. 

13.  Mr.  Ake  Larsson,  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  Orebro,  member  of  the 
standing  committee  on  banking  and  deputy 
member  of  the  standing  conunlttee  on  laws. 

14.  Mr.  Essen  Undahl,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  coimty  of  Stockholm,  deputy 
member  of  the  standing  committee  on  the 
constitution  and  of  the  standing  committee 
on  banking. 

15.  Mrs.  Brlte  Undahl. 

16.  Mr.  John  Lundberg,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Uppsala,  member  of 
the  standing  committee  on  laws. 


17.  Mrs.  Karln  Limdberg. 

18.  Mrs.  Thyra  LUfqvlst.  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Blekinge,  member  of 
the  standing  committee  on  laws. 

19.  Mr.  Nils  Magnusson,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  CSothenbiu'g,  deputy 
member  of  the  standing  committee  on  laws 
and  of  the  standing  committee  on  agricul- 
ture. 

20.  Mr.  Brie  Mossberger,  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  coxinty  of  Halland,  member 
of  the  standing  conunlttee  on  agriculture. 

21.  Mr.  Arne  Mliller,  secretary  to  the  Social- 
Democratic  Parliament  Group. 

22.  Mrs.  Maja  NUsson,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Kopparberg,  deputy 
member  of  the  standing  committee  on  laws 
and  on  agriculture. 

23.  Mr.  Emil  Nasstriim.  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Vasternorrland, 
deputy  chairman  of  the  standing  conunlttee 
of  supply. 

24.  Mrs.  Dagny  Nasstrum. 

25.  Mr.  Olof  Nftsstrum. 

26.  Miss  Gunnel  Olsson.  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Stockholm,  deputy 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  supply. 

27.  Mr.  GUran  Petterson,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  brebro,  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  supply. 

28.  Mrs.  Rosa  Svensson,  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Vastmanland, 
deputy  member  of  the  standing  committee 
on  laws. 

29.  Mr.  Erik  Sddersten,  labor  specialist  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy,  Stockholm. 

30.  Mr.  Prldolf  Wirmark,  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  county  of  6rebro.  deputy 
member  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
and  of  the  standing  committee  on  laws. 

Sweden,  It  Seems,  Has  No  Labor  Problems 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

On  invitation,  a  tripartite  panel  of  Swedish 
economic  experts  testified  on  Capitol  Hill 
yesterday  and  left  the  legislators  scratching 
their  beads. 

Unemployment? 

In  Sweden  it  has  held  between  1  and  2  per- 
cent over  the  past  20  years.  Labor  Under 
Secretary  Ernest  Michanek  told  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power. 

Automation? 

Swedish  labor  embraces  it  wholeheartedly, 
said  Ame  Oeljer,  president  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Swedish  Trade  Unions  (LO) . 

A  managed  economy? 

Sweden's  Socialist'  government  Interferes 
very  little  with  private  enterprise,  which  con- 
trols more  than  90  percent  of  the  nation's 
industry,  explained  Bertll  Kugelberg,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Swedish  Employers  Con- 
federation (SAP). 

School  dropouts? 

"I  never  hecu-d  of  any  problem  of  that 
kind,"  Michanek  replied. 

The  subcommittee,  and  members  of  the 
House  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  who  Joined 
it  for  the  occasion,  also  heard  that  about  50 
percent  of  Swedes  go  to  college,  against  25 
percent  here,  that  there  has  been  no  major 
strike  for  more  than  a  decade  despite  the 
absence  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and  that 
private  emplojrment  agencies  have  been 
banned  for  the  last  20  years. 

The  latter  point  took  the  American  legis- 
lators by  surprise.  They  have  lately  been 
caxight  in  a  crossfire  between  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  and  private  agencies,  which 
accuse  USES  of  attempting  to  build  a  "man- 
power monopoly."  What  is  the  Swedish  atti- 
tude, the  members  -wished  to  know. 

"We  feel  Job  i^acement  should  be  free, 
without  oost."  lAchanek  said.  "It  should 
not  be  handled  on  a  profit  basis." 

Michanek.  Geijer.  and  Kugelberg  are  be- 
coming a  familiar  team  In  Washington,  hav- 
ing traveled  here  several  times  to  brief  Amer- 
icans on  the  Swedish  system. 
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They  dwelt  at  length  yesterday  on  how 
Sweden  has  achieved  full  employment,  a  high 
production  rate,  comparatively  stable  prices 
and  labor  peace  through  a  unique  partner- 
ship among  business,  labor,  and  Ooremment. 

Chairman  Joscph  8.  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania.  haUed  this  common  effort  as 
"the  most  successful  policy  of  dealing  with 
manpower  problems  of  any  country  In  the 
world." 

He  also  noted  that  the  methods  so  well 
suited  to  a  small,  homogeneoxis  nation  like 
Sweden  might  not  be  adiq>table  to  such  a 
large,  heterogeneous  country  as  the  United 
States. 

But  there  was  common  recognition  among 
subcc»nmittee  members  that  if  the  exact 
Swedish  methodology  could  not  be  Intro- 
duced here,  the  spirit  behind  it  could  be. 

Looking  at  Geijer  and  Kugelberg,  Senator 
JxNNiNcs  Randolph.  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, observed  that  the  comradeship  shown 
by  Swedish  labor  and  management  sitting  to- 
gether Is  "very  wholesome.  Perhaps  we 
should  do  more  of  it  In  this  country." 

And  after  Kugelberg  praised  the  Swedish 
labor  unions.  R^resentative  Blicxr  J.  Hol- 
land, Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  still 
holds  a  card  in  the  United  Steel  Workers,  re- 
marked: 

"I  have  never  heard  any  American  manu- 
factiver  talk  like  that." 

The  Swedish  officials  explained  how  their 
national  employment  service  includes  labor 
and  bxisiness  representatives  and  circulates 
countrywide  Job  vacancy  lists  through  its  25 
regional  councils.  An  ambitioiis  retraining 
program  seeks  a  simultaneous  enrollment  of 
1  percent  of  the  work  force,  and  labor  mobil- 
ity is  promoted  through  a  liberal  system  of 
relocation  allowances.  The  impact  of  lay- 
offs is  cxishioned  by  industry  agreement  to 
notify  the  employment  service  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible. 


DEDICATION  OP  OOLOGAH  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR  PROJECT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
July  20  was  a  great  day  for  Oklahoma. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers,  Lt.  Gen.  W.  K. 
Wilson,  Jr.,  Joined  a  great  crowd  of 
Oklahomans  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Oologah  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 
This  is  the  first  major  control  structure 
to  be  dedicated  in  the  comprehensive 
Arkansas  Basin  development  project, 
which,  when  completed  in  1970,  will  pro- 
vide a  9-foot  navigation  channel  from 
Catoosa.  Okla.,  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  remarks  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
were  timely,  concise,  and  constructive. 
I  believe  they  will  be  of  interest  to  many, 
both  In  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere,  who 
did  not  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  dedication. 

We  were  proud  to  have  General  Wil- 
son in  our  State  and  congratulate  him 
and  his  dedicated  staff  of  officers  and 
civilian  employees  who  are  doing  so 
much  to  build  a  better  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
remarks  of  General  Wilson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Lt.  Gen.  W.  K.  Wn^soN,  Jr.. 
CaiET  or  Engineers,  U.S.  Armt,  at  the 
Deoica-tion  of  Oolocah  Dam,  Tulsa,  Okla.. 
July  20.  1963 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to 
share  this  historic  moment  with  you.  This 
is  an  Important  day  In  the  development  of 
the  Arkansas  Basin.  It  is  the  first  of  many 
such  days;  other  dedications  will  take  place, 
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one  after  another,  as  successive  units  of  the 
Arkansas  Basin  development  program  are 
completed. 

Oologah  Dam  is  a  major  project  that  will 
contribute  several  kinds  of  benefits — ^bene- 
fits which  reach  outward  in  widening  circles. 
It  Is  an  important  project  in  its  own  right, 
fxUIy  capable  of  Justifying  Its  cost  as  an 
Individual  project.  Beyond  that,  it  Is  a 
major  element  in  an  Integrated  program  for 
the  Arkansas  Basin.  Finally,  it  contributes 
to  a  nationwide  effort  to  keep  the  water- 
resource  availabilities  of  the  United  States 
abreast  of  its  growing  needs. 

The  United  States  today  is  engaged  in  a 
great  effort  -to  meet  its  anticipated  water- 
resoiuxe  needs.  This  effort  was  greatly  stim- 
ulated by  the  work  of  the  Senate  Select  Water 
Resoiu-ces  Committee  headed  by  the  late 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Arkansas  Basin  pro- 
gram. The  Kerr  committee  helped  show 
how  greatly  and  how  swiftly  national  water 
needs  are  increasing,  and  how  closely  the 
Nation's  prosperity  depends  on  adequate 
water-resource  development;  and  it  made 
recommendations  which  form  part  of  the 
basis  of  present  national  water-resource 
policy. 

As  a  result,  the  Nation  2  years  ago  began 
an  effort  aimed  at  doubling  its  national  res- 
ervoir capacity  by  1980,  and  expanding  other 
water-resource  developments  in  proportion. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  its  own 
share  of  this  task  at  about  $28  billion.  To 
approach  this  huge  task  in  an  orderly  and 
efficient  way,  we  propose  to  plan  development 
programs  on  an  integrated  river-basin 
basis — much  as  was  done  here  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Basin. 

Let  us  see  how  Oologah  fits  into  Senator 
Kerr's  first  love:  the  development  of  the 
Arkansas. 

We  propose  at  first  to  store  about  50,000- 
acre-feet  of  water  in  Oologah  Reservoir.  I 
am  told  that  this  should  provide  a  good  fish- 
ing lake.  We  have  already  provided  four 
public  use  areas  and  will  provide  two  more  in 
the  future. 

Water  from  this  pool  is  available,  tmder 
contracts  already  signed,  to  provide  up  to  47 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day  to  the  cities 
of  Tulsa  and  Colllnsville,  Claremore.  Inc.. 
and  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma  for 
municipal  or  industrial  water  supply  when- 
ever they  may  need  it. 

For  some  years  to  come,  however,  the  bulk 
of  the  space  behind  this  dam  will  remain 
empty,  because  its  main  function  for  that 
time  will  be  to  contain  fioods.  This  vaUey 
experienced  69  fioods  In  the  33  years  up  to 
1955,  when  construction  of  the  project  was 
actually  begun.  During  the  1940'8  it  experi- 
enced eight  major  fioods  within  9  years. 
Therefore,  flood  control  is  a  major  and  valu- 
able benefit  from  this  project. 

About  1970,  the  navigation  ssrstem  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  Catoosa.  At  that  time  Oolo- 
gah Dam  will  begin  performing  additional 
fiuictions — fiuictions  that  will  serve  the  en- 
tire Arkansas  Basin.  In  particular.  It  will 
begin  contributing  water  to  help  maintain 
navigation  depths  in  the  waterway.  In  order 
to  perform  this  service,  the  reservoir  will 
have  to  contain  more  water  than  it  does  now, 
and  the  releases  of  water  will  have  to  be  con- 
troUed.  These  purposes  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  provision  of  some  movable 
tainter  gates  at  the  spillway  2  miles  east 
of  here.  Installation  of  the  gates  will  permit 
raising  the  elevation  of  the  conservation  pool 
about  30  feet. 

The  Arkansas  navigation  system  consists 
mainly  of  18  locks  and  dams.  Besides  these, 
the  comprehensive  basin  program  consists  of 
a  series  of  reservoirs,  powerplants,  bank- 
stabilization  works,  and  channel  Improve- 
ments. These  elements  will  work  together 
to  form  one  of  the  best-integrated  river- 
basin  systems  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  \mlt  of  this  system.  Oologah  will  con- 
tribute fiood-control  benefits  not  only  to  the 


Verdigrts  Valley,  but  throughout  the  down- 
stream reaches  of  the  Arkansas  Valley.  By 
helping  regulate  the  amount  of  water  In 
the  Arkansas,  It  wlU  not  only  aid  navigation 
but  also  provide  downstream  water-supply, 
water-quality,  and  related  benefits.  Provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  project  modification 
to  add  hydroelectric  power  generating  ei^MC- 
Ity  at  a  later  date,  if  found  economically 
Justified. 

Since  Oologah  Dam  was  started,  the  tempo 
of  progress  on  the  entire  program  has  been 
stepped  up.  Keystone  and  Eufaula  Dams 
will  be  ready  for  full  flood-control  opera- 
tion next  year.  The  Dardanelle  Lock  and 
Dam  project,  between  Fort  Smith  and  Little 
Rock,  is  nearly  half  finished.  Structural 
work  on  the  first  two  navigation  units  above 
the  Jurisdiction  with  the  Mississippi  will 
begin  this  year.  The  appropriation  bill  now 
before  Congress  also  Includes  funds  for  be- 
ginning Short  Mountain  Lock  and  Dam  In 
Oklahoma,  which  may  be  renamed  the  Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam  before  work  starts. 

So  we  see  that  Oologah  Dam  is  In  the  van 
of  a  basin-wide  development,  with  all  parts 
proceeding  on  schedule. 

The  Federal  Investment  In  this  plan  will 
reach  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  by  the  end 
of  this  month.  Three  times  that  amoxint  is 
yet  to  be  spent  by  the  Govenunent  before 
we  complete  the  project.  For  the  next  7 
years,  therefore,  considerable  volumes  of  Fed- 
eral construction  money  will  be  pouring  into 
the  Arkansas  Basin. 

The  Arkansas  Basin  faces  many  adjust- 
ments. The  currently  heavy  expendltmres  of 
Federal  construction  funds  will  be  fallowed 
by  a  drop-off  as  projects  are  completed.  The 
basin  also  mtist  adjust  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple seeking  water  recreation,  problems  of 
seasonal  employment,  and  even  perhaps 
traffic  and  policing. 

Finally,  will  come  industrialization  as  com- 
merce begins  moving  on  the  waterways,  and 
factories  move  In. 

Such  transformations  are  never  completely 
smooth,  but  with  the  leadenh^)  this  region 
has  shown,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  may 
look  forward  confidently  to  a  prosperous,  in- 
deed a  truly  glorious,  future. 


THE  LATE  AMBASSADOR  FROM 
NORWAY.  WILHELM  MORGEN- 
STIERNE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  Norwegian  Ambassador,  the  Hon- 
orable Wilhelm  Morgenstieme,  passed 
away  on  July  15  here  in  Washington. 
I  trust  it  is  not  too  late  to  say  a  few 
words  in  eulogy  about  a  dear  friend. 

Ambassador  Wilhelm  Thorleif  Munthe 
Morgenstieme  was  bom  In  Oslo.  Norway, 
November  4. 1887.  He  grew  iq>  there  and 
attended  the  University  of  Norway 
where  he  took  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  1909.  In  addition,  he  attended  Ox- 
ford University,  and  Luther  College  in 
Decorah.  Iowa.  He  received  his  doctor 
of  laws  degree  from  the  latter  in  1935. 

He  was  attach^  to  the  Norwegian  le- 
gation, Washington,  1910;  he  was  secre- 
tary consulate  at  Antwerp,  1913;  and  he 
toured  the  United  States.  1915  and  1925, 
giving  a  series  of  lectures.  In  1915,  he 
was  the  Norwegian  vice  commissioner  to 
San  Francisco,  and  1921-29,  he  was 
chief  of  division.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, in  Osla  After  World  War  I.  he 
served  as  Norwegian  ddegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington, 1919,  and  later  to  the  same  con- 
ference in  G«ieva.  In  1929-34  he  was 
consul  general  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  served  In 
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that  post  from  1  94  to  1942.    He  became 


o  the  United  Stotes  in 
lonored  with  the  title 


dean  of  the  dip  omatie  corps"  In  1948. 

Following  the  World  War  n.  he  was 
appointed  delegs  te  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  in  8  m  Francisco.  1945.  He 
was  appointed  Cnairman  of  Commission 
m  of  the  Secu  1^  Council  in  1945:  in 
1944,  he  was  Chi  Irman  of  the  delegation 
at  the  Atlantic  Tlty  session  of  the  UlY. 
ReUef  and  R^  sbllitation  Administra- 
tion; in  the  san  e  year— 1944— he  was  a 
ddegate  to  the  lecond  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  C  eneral  Assembly  of  the 
UJf ..  and  delega  te  of  the  second  session 
In  1947. 

Additionally,  le  has  been  decorated 
for  the  services  which  he  so  graciously 
gave  for  his  country.  He  received  the 
Grand  Cross  Qder  of  St.  Olav;  HJC. 
King  Haakon's  Medal  of  Merit— gold; 
Saint  Olav's  Me  ial;  King  Haakon's  Ju- 
bilee Medal — all  decorations  from  Nor- 
way. However,  he  won  the  acclaim  of 
the  world  tcfr  hi  i  selfless  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  world  i  eace.  and  other  nations 
rewarded  him  a  \  well.  From  Denmark 
came  the  Cross  i  )f  Dannebrog.  Portugal 
awarded  him  he  Comdr.  Order  of 
Christ,  and  Ital  r,  the  Comdrs.  Order  of 
the  Crown.  Slim— Thailand — awarded 
him  the  Distini  uished  Order  of  White 
Elephant. 

He  belonged  t »  the  Metropolitan  Club 
in  WashingtMi.  and  the  Minneapolis 
Club  in  Minnea  x>Us.  Minn.  He  is  au- 
thor of  the  book  "Et  St0rre  Norge"  which 
was  published  ir  1932. 

TlM  bdoved  dean  oX.  the  diplomatic 
corps  was  a  ma  i  of  whom  we  can  all  be 
very  proud.  Hs  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  lai  ting  friendship  between 
nations.  WhatjOner  way  to  spend  one's 
lifetime. 

We  are  all  so  Ty  to  learn  of  his  pass- 
ing. He  will  li  'e  on  in  our  hearts.  In 
inring  times  like  these  we  need  good  lead- 
ers, good  men  like  Wilhelm  Morgen- 
8tl«iie  to  reprcBmt  the  nations  of  the 
WOTld.  Yes,  he  idll  live  on  in  our  hearts 
as  a  great  Amb  issador  and  a  champion 
of  peace. 


THE  NATIONA  [j  CULTURAL  CENTER 

Mr.  SALTONBTALL.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  laid  recently  concerning 
the  National  <^tural  Center.  I  co- 
sponsOTed  a  bil  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  Mondiy.  I  am  hopeful  that 
a  companion  bil  1  will  be  approved  by  the 
House  shoortly  lo  that  the  nationwide 
fund-raising  eai  (q>aign  so  well  begun  un- 
der the  Center'  i  Chairman,  Roger  Ste- 
vens, may  con  inue  for  an  additional 
3  years.  Last  week  my  distinguished 
.colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsb] 
made  a  very  fin  e  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Cultwal  Center. 

During  the  sv  ouner  months,  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  of  western  Massachusetts 
become  the  Nation's  cultural  center. 
The  BerkshiresFoffer  jazz  and  folk  mu- 
sic concerts  in  Lenox,  a  chamber  music 
festival  on  Sou  h  Mountain,  several  fine 
summer  theat  ts.  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
dance  festival  at  Lee,  and  the  world- 
renowned  Tam  lewood  festival. 

Saturday  night,  July  27,  the  Tangle- 
wood  festival  a  111  present  the  American 


premiere  of  Benjamin  Britten's  "War 
Requion."  The  "Requiem"  was  com- 
missioned for  the  consecration  of  the 
new  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael  in  Coven- 
try, England.  The  old  cathedral  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  last  war.  Eric 
Leinsdorf  will  lead  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  soloists  and  chorus  in 
what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant musical  events  in  Tanglewood's 
history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  review 
of  Britten's  "Requiem"  which  appeared 
in  the  London  Times  and  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's  Boston 
Globe  be  included  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  hope  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  culture  or  those  who 
wish  to  escape  Washington  for  a  week- 
end of  music  in  the  qmet  cool  of  the 
Berkshire  Hills  will  be  able  to  attend  this 
great  musical  event. 

For  those  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  the  concert,  it  will  be 
taped  and  presented  on  TV  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  on  Sunday,  August  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

PlOM  THX  HEABT  to  THE  HeAKT 

(Benjamin  Britten's  "War  Requiem"  will 
haTe  Its  first  performance  In  America  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  In  Tanglewood,  on  Satxirday 
eTenlng.  July  27.  Erich  Leinsdorf  will  con- 
duct this  great  work,  which  requires  a  fuU 
orchestra  and  chorus  with  soprano  solo,  a 
boys'  ch(^,  a  chamber  orchestra  of  twelve 
Individual  players,  a  tenor  and  a  baritone 
soloist.  The  larger  groups  perform  the  sec- 
tions of  the  traditional  mass  for  the  dead, 
in  Latin,  the  tenor  and  baritone  answer  with 
verses,  sung  In  English,  from  the  poems  of 
Wilfred  Owen,  who  was  killed  In  the  First 
World  War  a  week  before  the  Armistice.  This 
motto  from  Wilfred  Owen  is  on  the  title  page 
of  the  score: 

"Ify  subject  Is  war,  and  the  pity  of  war. 
The  poetry  Is  In  the  pity. 
All  a  poet  can  do  Ls  to  warn." 

(The  mass  Is  dedicated  by  Britten  to  four 
friends  who  fell  In  the  last  war.  It  was  per- 
formed last  spring  at  the  consecration  of  the 
rebuilt  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael  In  Coventry, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  war.  The  mass 
was  repeated  In  London  and  in  West  Berlin. 

(The  mass  Is  reported  from  each  source 
as  not  only  a  poignant  antiwar  document, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  deeply  moving  musi- 
cal works  of  OUT  century.  The  review  of  the 
Coventry  performance  by  the  critic  of  the 
London  Sunday  Times  (June  3,  1962)  is  here 
quoted.) 

(By  Desmond  Shawe-Taylor) 

Nothing  about  Benjamin  Britten  Is  more 
striking  than  his  freedom  from  Inhibition. 
Outwardly  reserved,  he  has  preserved  Intact 
an  inner  creative  world  in  which  he  has  the 
sure  habit  of  heartfelt  spontaneity  and  sim- 
plicity. Though  twice  as  clever  as  the  most 
advanced  of  his  contemporaries  or  Juniors — 
perhaps  Just  because  he  is  twice  as  clever — 
he  has  remained  untempted  by  paper  com- 
plexities and  imperceptible  schematic 
Jigsaws.  The  highly  personal  and  recog- 
nizable language  he  has  forged  for  himself 
over  the  years  is  made  up,  for  all  its  subtlety, 
of  traditional  procedures  and  devices:  of 
instantly  conununicatlve  melody,  harmonies 
whose  point  and  pull  can  be  felt  at  once 
notwithstanding  their  strangeness,  and  an 
emotional  commitment  that  is  rare  and  un- 
mistakable— going  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart,  in  Beethoven's  words. 


All  these  qualities  at  their  highest  point, 
deployed  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  is  usual 
for  him  outside  opera,  are  to  be  found  In 
the  "War  Requiem"  which  was  first  per- 
formed in  Coventry  Cathedral  on  Wednesday. 
It  does  not  break  new  ground,  but  it  simis  up 
and  crowns  the  many  achievements  of  the 
past  10  years.  It  is  surely  a  masterpiece  of 
our  time. 

A  characteristic  audacity  relates  the  grand 
and  timeless  spiritual  theme  to  the  dull, 
brutal  horrors  that  stare  us  dally  in  the  face. 
Britten  has  interspersed  the  Latin  text  of 
the  mass  for  the  dead,  set  for  soprano  soloist, 
boys'  and  mixed  choirs  and  very  large  or- 
chestra, with  nine  of  Wilfred  Owen's  harsh 
and  truthful  antiwar  poems,  set  for  solo 
tenor  and  baritone  with  a  small  instrumental 
chamber  group. 

It  was  a\xlacious  to  do  this  because  the 
tone  of  the  poems,  which  is  at  some  points 
antireligious  and  anticlerical,  might  easily 
have  been  felt  to  Jar  with  the  ritual  element, 
and  because  of  the  many  acute  problems  of 
transition  that  arise  between  the  two  levels 
of  language  and  feeling.  That  there  should 
be  no  Jar  except  the  one  profound  intended 
shock  inherent  in  the  conception  is  a  meas- 
ure of  Britten's  taste  and  skill  and  of  the 
strength  of  his  inspiration.  The  work  is, 
beyond  all  questions,  an  artistic  unity. 

The  means  by  which  this  unity  Is  achieved 
will  repay  close  attention  because  of  the  ex- 
treme ingenuity  and  beauty  of  the  points 
of  reference  and  transition;  but  the  great 
outlines  are  wonderfully  clear  even  at  a  first 
hearing.  Throughout  the  work,  the  trltone 
or  augmented  fotirth  (in  this  case,  C  to  F 
sharp)  constantly  recurs,  sometimes  as  a 
symbol  of  sorrow,  and  sometimes  seeming 
to  suggest  the  blind  forces  of  hostility  against 
which  the  Requiem  enters  so  passionate  and 
moving  a  plea.  At  first  the  bells  clash  out 
the  warring  Interval,  and  their  Jangle  is  not 
silenced  until  the  last  page.  By  then  we 
have  heard  on  three  separate  occasions  an 
unaccompanied  choral  cadence  resolve  the 
hurtful  discord  Into  the  deep  peace  of  F 
major. 

Within  this  general  scheme,  musical  ideas 
of  the  greatest  abundance  bring  to  startling 
life  the  Juxtaposed  poems  and  sections  of 
the  mass.  The  bells  of  the.  opening  lead 
into  the  tenor's  angry  question,  "What  pass- 
ing-bells for  these  who  die  as  cattle?",  the 
fanfares  of  the  "Dies  Irae"  (the  more  terrible 
because  scattered  and  puncttiated  with  sud- 
den silences)  soften  towards  the  iMiitone's 
"Bugles  sang,  saddening  the  evening  air"; 
the  stuttering  male-voice  "Confutatis  male- 
dlctls"  is  silenced  by  the  baritone's  tremen- 
dous ciirse  "on  seeing  a  piece  of  our  artillery 
brought  into  action":  the  traditionally 
shaped  but  new-minted  "Lacrymosa,"  with 
the  solo  soprano  soaring  above  detached 
chords  for  the  choir,  is  mingled  with  the 
tenor's  barely  whispered  "Move  him  into  the 
sun" — tears  made  manifest  here  and  now, 
on  earth. 

Still  stranger  and  more  moving  confronta- 
tions are  to  come.  In  the  traditionally  fugal 
"Quam  ollm  Abrahae"  the  buojrant  6/8  theme 
is  vaguely  familiar;  and  the  familiarity  is 
explained  when  the  two  male  soloists,  quot- 
ing almost  exactly  from  Britten's  Canticle 
on  the  same  subject  adapt  theme  and  treat- 
ment to  suit  Owen's  bitter  perversion  of  the 
story.  In  which  the  old  man  will  not  listen 
to  God's  command — "but  slew  his  son,  and 
half  the  seed  of  Europe,  one  by  one." 

After  a  concise  and  masterly  blend  of  the 
"Agnus  Del"  with  Owen's  "At  a  Calvary,"  and 
a  shattering  choral  and  orchestral  climax  in 
the  "Libera  me,"  we  reach  the  emotional 
resolution  of  the  work  as  the  huge  chord  of 
O  minor  fades  into  the  ghostly  dream  of 
Owen's  "profoxmd  dull  tiumel,"  wherein  a 
soldier  meets  the  enemy  he  had  killed  yes- 
terday, and  the  two  with  no  bitterness  Wt, 
but  only  faint  thoughts  at  "wells  sunk  too 
deep  for  war,  even  the  sweetest  wells  that 
ever    were,"    murmur    perpetually    to   each 
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other  "Let  us  sleep  now,"  while,  far  above,  the 
boys  begin  their  consoling  "In  paradlsTim." 
The  beauty  and  humanity  of  the  singing 
of  Dietrich  Fischer -Dieskau  and  Peter  Pears 
in  tills  episode  and  throughout  the  work 
were  above  praise,  and  I  have  never  heard 
Kcather  Harper's  soprano  sound  so  pure  and 
so  radiant.  The  whole  performance,  with 
Meredith  Davies  conducting  the  Festival 
Choir  and  City  of  Birmingham  Orchestra, 
and  with  the  composer  in  charge  of  the  Melos 
Ensemble  during  the  chamber  sections,  was 
worthy  of  the  music,  even  though  much 
fine  detail  was  inevitably  blurred  by  the 
cathedral's  acoustics;  and  the  music  itself 
was  gloriously  worthy  of  the  occasion  that 
had  called  it  Into  being. 


Bbittzn's  "WAa  Rxqotem" 
First,  the  plain  facts.    Their  further  mean- 
ing will  take  longer  to  appear,  decades  per- 
haps. 

Next  Saturday  evening  at  8  in  the  Shed 
at  Tanglewood.  Benjamin  Britten's  "War 
Requiem"  will  have  its  first  performance  in 
America,  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, with  soprano,  tenor,  and  baritone  solo- 
ists, mixed  chorxis,  boys'  choir,  and  chEimber 
orchestra.  The  words  are  a  combination  of 
the  traditional  Mass  for  the  Dead  In  Latin, 
with  verses  sung  In  English  from  the  poems 
of  Wilfred  Owen  who  was  killed  In  the  First 
World  War  1  week  before  the  Armistice.  On 
the  musical  score  stands  this  motto  from 
his  verses: 

"My  subject  is  war.  and  the  pity  of  war. 
The  poetry  is  in  the  pity. 
All  a  poet  can  do  is  warn." 

This  "Requiem"  was  ccMnmissloned  fcH-  the 
consecration  of  the  restored  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral  at  Coventry,  May  30,  1963.  The 
cathedral  was  wrecked  by  German  bombers 
in  the  Second  World  War.  As  tenor  and 
baritone  soloists,  two  sometime  enemy 
soldiers,  were  Peter  I*ears,  an  Englishman, 
and  Dietrich  Flscher-Diskau;  the  eminent 
German  singer.  This  work  is  dedicated  by 
the  composer,  a  Christian  pacifist,  to  four 
friends  who  were  killed  in  the  Second  World 
War.  It  is  now  superbly  recorded,  "OSA 
1255  London  A  4255." 

The  popular  p>oet  of  the  First  World  War 
was  Rupert  Brooke,  who  also  lost  his  life.  He 
said  what  people  at  first  wanted  to  be  told, 
an  ideal  image  of  radiant  youth  sacrificing 
itself  for  its  country.  Owen's  poems  had 
longer  to  wait.  They  are  not  about  what 
soldiers  gloriously  did  but  what  they  were 
unforgivably  made  to  do  to  others  and  to 
suffer  themselves.  Moriturus  te  saluto  (I 
who  am  about  to  die,  salute  you) ;  this  poet 
did  not  accept  what  he  called  The  Old 
Lie — Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrla 
morl,  Horace's  It  is  sweet  and  fitting  to 
die  for  one's  country.  That  was,  writes 
William  Mann,  somewhat  confidently,  the 
attitude  toward  war  of  every  reasonable  man 
in  every  century  before  our  own.  But  now 
comes  a  wartime  poet  to  say,  of  a  shattered 
crucifix: 

"One  ever  hangs  where  shelled  roads  part. 

In  this  war.  He  too  lost  a  limb. 

But  His  disciples  hide  apart; 
.  And  now  the  Soldiers  bear  with  Him. 

Near  Golgotha  strolls  many  a  priest. 

And  in  their  faces- there  is  pride. 

The  scribes  on  all  the  people  shove 

And  bawl  allegiance  to  the  state." 

To  convey  any  notion  of  this  music's 
grandeur,  words  are  painfully  pallid.  All  the 
soimds,  including  the  new  strange  ones,  of 
a  modern  orchestra  are  called  upon,  and 
with  such  passionate  sincerity  that  they  are 
accepted  without  question.  With  Britten, 
even  as  with  the  true  originators  in  any  of 
the  art-forms,  innovation  takes  its  departure 
from  the  traditional  frameworks;  he  builds 
anew  on  what  has  gone  before.  After  Bach's 
Mass  in  B-Minor  or  Beethoven's  Mlssa  So- 
lemnls,  what  Is  left  for  a  composer  to  do 


with  the  Sanct\is?    Listen  to  Britten's,  and 
learn. 

Heard  resounding  from  end  to  end  under 
the  vaulting  of  a  cathedral,  choir  answer- 
ing choir,  the  boys'  voices  singing  con- 
solatory Latin,  comes  as  from  a  distance, 
now  together,  again  in  antlphony,  as  if  "from 
the  other  side."  But,  says  the  poet,  a 
humanist,  there  is  no  other  side.  These 
men  are  dead  and  dead  to  stay,  their  cre- 
ative Ideas  have  perished  with  them,  and  our 
world  will  slide  along  dully  content  with 
lacking  them.  Abraham,  warned  not  to 
sacrifice  Isaac,  refuses  to  sacrifice  the  Ram 
of  Pride,  and  Instead  slays  his  son : 

"And  half  the  seed  of  Europe,  one  by  one." 

No  listener  can  yet  Judge  this  work;  this 
work  tests  the  listener.  Berlioz,  In  his 
"Damnation  of  Paust,"  depicted  an  imaginary 
hell;  this  English  poet  and  composer  depicts 
a  man-made  hell  on  earth,  and  over  the 
anguished  cries  of  the  "Libera  me"  mush- 
rooms the  H-bomb.  Matthew  Arnold's 
touching  sonnet  to  an  east  London  preach- 
er ends, 

"Thou  mak'st  the  heaven  thou  hop'st  indeed 
thy  home." 

Our  20th  century  paraphrase  Is — 

'•Thou  mak'st  on  earth  Indeed  tlie  hell  thou 
fear'st." 

And  yet.  and  yet.  •  •  •  Here  at  last  in 
music,  the  one  art  form  in  which  oiu:  epoch 
siupasses.  or  surpassed,  all  others,  and 
through  which  our  men  of  genius  most  truly 
speak,  or  spoke,  here  at  last  sounds  forth 
the  moral  revolt  against  man's  most  mon- 
strous of  crimes.  It  had  been  wondered 
whether  the  greatness  of  music  bad  spent 
Itself.  Lacking  1  year  and  a  few  days 
(August  4,  1914-63)  there  are  those  who  have 
waited  half  a  century  for  this  voice  to 
speak.   And  here  It  is. 

Miisic,  thou  art  thyself  again : 

"Tliy  world's  great  age  begins  anew. 
Thy  golden  years  return." 

And  our  blood-boltered  human  r.ice,  shall 
we,  too,  finally  pull  out  of  our  tallspln? 

Uncle  Duou:t. 


REQUIRED     PRAYER     AND     BIBLE 
READING   IN   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  con- 
cerning Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools,  as  its  predecessor  the  New 
York  regents'  prayer  case,  has  been  mis- 
construed and  misunderstood  in  many 
quarters.  These  decisions  which  go  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  first  amendment's 
protection  of  religious  freedom  have  been 
condemned  as  entrenching  atheism  and 
secularism  in  our  public  schools.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case.  These  deci- 
sions uphold  the  concept  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  They  make  it  clear 
that  the  state  has  no  power  to  establish 
religion.  The  Word  and  Way  recently 
published  an  editorial  concerning  these 
decisions.  Because  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  in  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  decisions,  I  ask  luiani- 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  by  H.  H. 
McGinty  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CouaT's  Decision  Rsassurinc 
(By  H.  H.  McGlnty) 
In   a   momentous  decision   handed   down 
Monday,  June  17,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 


ruled  that  the  reijuired  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  public 
schools  are  unconstitutional,  because  they 
violate  the  prohibitions  of  the  flnt  amend- 
ment. 

In  an  8-to-l  decision  the  Court  said  that 
government  has  no  business  invading  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  It  said  that  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  individual  heart 
and  mind  are  an  inviolable  citadel  of  re- 
ligion. "We  have  come  to  recognize  through 
bitter  experience,"  the  Court  said,  "that  It 
Is  not  within  the  power  of  government  to  in- 
vade that  citadel,  whether  its  purjxise  or 
effect  l)e  to  aid  or  oppose,  to  advance  or  re- 
tard. In  the  relationship  between  man  and 
religion,  the  state  is  firmly  committed  to  a 
position  of  neutrality." 

Only  Justice  Potter  Stewart  dissented.  He 
said  that  the  cases  before  the  Court  had  not 
presented  enough  evidence  for  a  decision  and 
that  the  issues  were  so  complicated  that  he 
would  have  remanded  them  back  to  the 
lower  courts. 

In  reaching  its  decision  the  Court  went  out 
of  its  way  to  say  that  its  action  is  not  hostile 
to  religion  and  that  it  was  not  ruling  out 
teaching  about  religion  in  pulillc  schools. 
It  emphasized  that  the  Constitution  de- 
mands neutrality  in  matters  of  religion  and 
that  its  action  does  not  constitute  an  estab- 
lishment of  a  religion  of  secularism. 

As  in  the  celebrated  decision  in  the  New 
York  regents'  prayer  case,  handed  down  on 
June  25.  last  year,  the  Court's  main  objec- 
tion was  directed  at  the  State-required 
factors.  In  the  New  York  case  the  CovuT,  ob- 
jected to  a  State-composed  prayer,  the  recita- 
tion of  which  was  required  daily  in  all  New 
York  public  schools. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  who  argued  before 
the  Court  contended  that  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  reciting  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  are  effective  means  of  teaching 
morality. 

Opponents  of  the  law  argued  that  religion 
is  a  personal  matter  between  the  individual 
and  his  God,  if  any,  and  that  the  SUte  has 
no  business  invading  that  sacred  area. 

Now  all  concerned  are  having  their  say 
about  the  decision.  There  are  the  usual  cries 
that  this  ruling  further  entrenches  atheism 
and  secularism  In  the  public  schools.  One 
metropolitan  paper  carried  a  feature  edito- 
rial with  the  title,  "OutUwing  Ood  Prom 
Schools."  The  editorial  expressed  tlie 
thought  that  "the  Creator"  and  "Divine 
Providence"  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— the  "author  of  liberty"  of  "America"— 
the  "one  natl<m  under  God"  ot  the  Gettys- 
btirg  Address  have  been  woven  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  American  life. 

Generally,  Cathollo  comments  have  fol- 
lowed this  line.  On  the  other  band,  evan- 
gelicals have  been  divided  in  their  opinions. 

Certainly  those  who  know  something  about 
what  history  reveals  concerning  the  state- 
d<»ninated  church  are  gratified  at  this  rul- 
ing of  the  Court.  They  believe  that  this 
further  guarantees  individual  freedom  in 
worship. 

If  the  State  has  the  authority  to  require 
the  reading  of  10  verses  of  Scripture  and  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  public 
schools,  then  it  has  authority  to  add  other 
requirements.  Conceivably,  this  might  be 
extended  to  the  point  that  the  State  would 
dominate  completely  the  religious  life  of  the 
people. 

Almost  without  exception  Baptists  who 
have  expressed  themselves  publicly  com- 
mend the  decision.  With  a  long  history  of 
a  stanch  defense  of  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  they  are  reassured 
by  this  latest  pronouncement  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

This  ruling  does  not  remove  every  vestige 
of  our  religious  heritage  from  public  life. 
It  does  not  eliminate  the  Bibles  from  the 
court  rooms.    It  does  not  deny  chaplains  for 
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Mr.  President,  while  we 


all  hope  that  i  uclear  war  does  not  come 
to  us,  neither  »n  we.  like  ostriches,  put 
our  heads  Into  the  sand  and  do  nothing. 

In  this  connection,  I  find  myself  in 
support  of  thi!  job  Stuart  L.  Pittman. 
Assistant  Seer  stary  of  Defense  for  Civil 
Defense.  Is  dong.  It  is  not  a  popular 
handling  it  with  intelli- 
gence, tenaclt] .  and  imagination. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  ins  at  in  the  Rxcou)  at  this 
point  an  editoi  Lai  from  the  July  15.  1963. 
Newport  Dailji  News,  of  my  own  home 
city  of  Newport,  RJ. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  ta|be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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struction from  the  thermonuclear  attack. 
It  wovtld  Impose  obligations  to  act  In  ways 
which  are  inconvenient  and  sometimes 
costly. 

Refuting  testimony  on  the  ravages  of  nu- 
clear war.  Pittman  conceded  that  an  attack 
would  severely  damage  our  national  economy, 
but  would  not  create  Insurmountable  bar- 
riers to  eventual  economic  recovery.  Most 
of  the  key  sectors  of  the  economy  would 
continue  to  function,  at  levels  adequate  for 
recuperation.  Except  for  perhaps  6  percent 
of  the  land  in  the  area  of  the  holocaust,  the 
countryside  would  look  normal,  though  par- 
tially contaminated  by  radiation. 

Available  Information,  Pittman  said,  does 
not  support  the  speculation  that  radiation 
damage  to  domestic  and  wild  animals  and 
insects  would  upset  the  ecological  balance 
of  nature.  He  ruled  out  a  wasteland  as  a 
result. 

Food  and  water,  the  necessities  for  svu-- 
vival,  would  be  quickly  available  to  support 
survivors  for  at  least  5  or  6  weeks  in  the 
form  of  food  stocked  in  shelters,  canned  food 
in  homes  and  restaurants,  and  supplies  in 
local  food  distributing  channels.  After 
that,  sufflcient  transport  and  stockpiles 
would  survive  to  provide  backup  for  at  least 
a  year. 

The  effects  on  agriculture  appear  to  be 
limited  to  the  first  year  after  the  attack. 
Medical  supplies  and  medical  manpower 
coxild  be  the  most  serious  factor  contribut- 
ing to  a  relatively  high  death  rate  from  dis- 
ease, but  preparation  and  organization  could 
solve  that,  too. 

As  the  last  major  witness  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee,  Pittman  ap- 
pealed for  congressional  support  of  the  na- 
tionwide shelter  program  at  a  cost  of  $175 
million.  He  made  a  superb  case  for  civil 
defense  preparedness  that  should  win  con- 
gressional approval,  despite  public  apathy. 
It  is  little  enough  to  do  for  insurance  against 
thermonuclear  attack  In  time  to  avert  most 
of  the  horrors.  Rejection  or  watering  down 
this  program  would  be  an  Irreparable  error, 
should  nuclear  attack  come. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  IN 
PROVIDENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
group  of  Rhode  Islanders  received  a 
charter  for  a  nonprofit  organization 
CflJled  International  House  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  purpose  of  this  organization 
is  to  promote  friendship  and  under- 
standing between  the  400  foreign  stu- 
dents studying  in  Rhode  Island  schools 
and  universities  and  the  community  at 
large.  Its  objective  is  to  raise  a  sufflcient 
amount  of  funds  to  either  build  or  pur- 
chase a  building  that  can  then  be  used 
as  a  meeting  place  for  both  foreign  stu- 
dents and  Rhode  Islanders — something 
akin  to  the  community  centers  which 
used  to  aboimd  in  New  England  years 
ago. 

I  consider  this  effort  a  truly  warm- 
hearted response  on  the  part  of  private 
citizens  to  the  plea  of  foreign  students 
in  their  community  for  a  "simple  place 
where  we  can  get  together  and  meet 
Americans;  where  we  could  go  so  that  we 
do  not  have  to  sit  in  our  rooms  most  of 
the  time."  And  these  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  are  responding  in  a  manner  which 
CiHnmends  itself  to  us  all. 

International  imderstandUig  is  a  goal 
which  I  am  sure  we  all  desire.  It  is  a 
very  elusive  goal,  and  the  problem  Is 
often  how  to  approach  it.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  International  House,  we 
have  a  group  of  private  citizens  who 
have  taken  the  initiative  personally  be- 


cause they  feel  it  is  their  duty  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  as  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  to  provide  a  facility  in  their  com- 
munity where  foreign  students  can  in- 
formally meet  with  Americans.  It  may 
be  a  modest  effort,  but  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  secure  this  goal  of  inter- 
national imderstanding,  for  as  the  char- 
ter group  of  International  House  states 
in  its  motto,  "The  only  bond  strong 
enough  to  span  oceans  Is  the  clasp  of 
hands  in  friendship." 

I  wish  the  International  House  group 
the  very  best  of  luck  in  this  endeavor, 
and  in  closing  would  like  to  particularly 
commend  Mr.  Gilbert  Mason,  the  pro 
tempore  chairman  of  this  organization, 
and  Mrs.  Morton  Blender,  who  is  head- 
ing the  building  committee. 


BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit  is  of  such 
serious  import  that,  unless  corrective 
action  is  taken  immediately,  financial 
chaos  will  result.  This  result  will  rock 
not  only  the  financial  structure  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world,  but 
will  also  imperil  the  free  world's  battle 
against  Communist  aggression. 

The  admiiiistration  just  recently  asked 
the  Congress  to  levy  up  to  a  15-percent 
tax  on  those  who  purchase  foreign  secu- 
rities. While  this  proposal  appears  to  be 
an  effort  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe 
that  it  falls  far  short  of  drastic  steps 
which  must,  of  necessity,  be  taken  to 
insure  the  financial  stability  of  not  only 
the  United  States  but  of  the  free  world, 
as  well. 

Many  foreign  coimtries  today  place 
currency  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
capital  investment  as  well  as  on  the 
amount  of  tourist  dollars  spent  outside 
their  respective  countries. 

Some  of  these  countries  include  Aus- 
tria, Denmark,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Spain.  United  Kingdom,  and  others. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  such  restrictions  either  with  re- 
spect to  the  outflow  of  capital  invest- 
ment or  on  the  amount  of  tourist  dollars 
taken  out  of  the  United  States. 

Official  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  disclose  that  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1961.  the  United  States  ex- 
ported a  total  of  $4.2  billion  in  capital 
investment. 

For  the  year  1962,  this  figure  was  $3.3 
billion  and  for  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  it  is  estimated  the  total  of  capital 
investment  exported  abroad  to  be  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  billion. 

In  the  area  of  tourism,  we  had  a  net 
loss  in  1961  of  approximately  $847  mil- 
Uon;  in  1962,  $984  million.  Both  of 
these  figures  were  exclusive  of  transpor- 
tation payment.  This  is  a  considerable 
travel  dollar  deficit,  adding  to  the  gravity 
of  the  overall  problem. 

Just  recently,  news  reports  refiected 
that  one  U.S.  company  exported  $17  mil- 
lion in  U.S.  capitfd  investment.  About 
2  years  ago,  another  well  known  concern 
exported  some  $300  million  in  capital 
investment. 

Certainly  the  time  has  come  when  a 
definitive  limitation  must  be  placed  on 
the  export  of  U.S.  capital  abroad,  in- 
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eluding  a  limitati(»i  on  the  amount  of 
tourist  dollars  that  may  be  spent  abroad 
by  U.S.  citizens  and  others. 

We  have  given,  since  World  War  n, 
through  the  generosity  and  humanitar- 
ian instinct  of  our  pe<H>le.  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  foreign  aid  to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  countries  abroad.  Its  pri- 
mary objective  was  to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  these  countries  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  maintaining  human 
dignity. 

Some  foreign  aid  is  essential  when  in- 
telligently and  sensibly  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  Communist 
aggression. 

However,  foreign  countries  have,  in 
addition  to  receiving  foreign  aid.  lured 
our  dollars  along  other  lines  much  too 
long. 

We  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
patsied  too  long  in  permitting  these  gov- 
ernments to  expect  that  this  is  but  a  one- 
way street. 

It  Is  not  only  in  our  best  interest  but 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  countries  of 
the  free  world,  that  the  United  States 
remain  on  the  gold  standard. 

If  demands  by  foreign  coimtries  should 
be  exercised  in' presenting  their  dollar 
credits  for  payment  in  gold,  it  Is  clearly 
evident  that  a  world  financial  crisis 
would  result— either  we  would  be  forced 
off  the  gold  standard,  or  the  dollar 
would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  devalu- 
ated. Either  course  would  weakoi  the 
free  world's  position  in  Its  thus  far  suc- 
cessful effort  to  contain  the  Communist 
threat.  I  believe  that  our  foreign 
brethren  understand  this  language  and 
the  situation  only  too  well  and,  for  this 
reason,  have  thus  far  not  exercised  their 
privilege. 

I  urge  that  the  administration,  in  an 
effort  to  coc>e  with  this  very  grave  prob- 
lem, adequately  and  effectively,  give 
serious  consideration  toward  placing 
mandatory  restrictions  and  mandatory 
limitations  on  the  export  of  UJ3.  capital 
abroad,  as  well  as  placing  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  dollars  American  tour- 
ists and  others  may  take  out  of  this 
country. 

Such  action  should  be  taken  without 
further  delay  because  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  a  U.S.  liquid  and  favorable  bal- 
ance-of-pasonent  position  is  imperative 
to  the  sui-vival  of  the  free  world. 


STATUS  OP  RESERVE  OFFICERS 
WHO  ARE  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  more  than  2  months  since  I 
asked  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
look  Into  the  question  of  possible  in- 
compatibility between  serving  in  the  Re- 
serves and  in  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time.  My  resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
142,  is  designed  to  produce  a  complete 
and  impartial  .inquiry  into  this  entire 
question. 

Unfortunately.  Senate  Resolution  142 
has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  and  the  in- 
quiry has  not  taken  place.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  continued  to  lo(4c  into  the  entire 
matter  on  my  own  behalf.  My  research 
has  turned  up  a  variety  at  significant 
statutes  and  historical  facts  which  bear 


upon  the  incompatlbiltiy  questicm.  In 
the  interest  of  making  all  of  the  perti- 
nent information  available  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  inserted  historical  and  legal 
documents  in  the  Record  on  several 
occasions. 

I  fe^  very  strongly,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
gressional reservists.  My  opinion  in 
this  regard  has  been  supported  by  my 
i-esearch;  nevertheless,  I  have  made  in- 
formation available  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  public  which  bears  upon  all  sides 
of  the  issue.  My  only  purpose  is  to  dig 
out  the  facts  and  then  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  come 
across  a  1:930  statute  which  is  the  basis 
of  section  30R.(d)  of  title  V  of  the  United 
States  Code.  This  is  the  provision  in 
the  code  which  specifically  permits  em- 
ployees and  officials  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  serve  in  the  Reserves.  This 
provision  in  the  present  code  reads  as 
follows: 

(d)  status  of  Reserves  and  National 
Guardsmen  when  not  on  active  duty,  or 
when  on  active  duty  for  training. 

When  he  is  not  on  active  duty,  or  when  he 
is  on  active  duty  for  training,  a  Reserve  is 
not  considered  to  be  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  a  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  proQt  or  discharging  any 
official  function  under,  or  In  connection  with, 
the  United  States  because  of  his  appoint- 
ment, oath,  or  statxis,  or  any  duties  or  fimc- 
tions  performed  or  pay  or  allowances  received 
in  that  capacity.  (Aug.  10,  1966,  ch.  1041, 
sec.  29.  70A  Stat.  632;  Sept.  2.  1956,  PubUc 
Law  85-861.  sec.  13.  72  Stat.  1567) . 

The  language  of  the  act  of  July  1. 1930 
(46  Stat.  841).  has  been  included  in  the 
present  law  almost  verbatim.  The  1930 
statute  that  I  refer  to  reads  as  follows: 

Reserve  crfficers  while  not  on  active  duty 
shall  not,  by  reason  solely  of  their  appoint- 
ments, oaths,  commissions  or  status  as  Re- 
serve officers,  or  any  duties  or  functions  per- 
formed or  pay  or  allowances  received  as 
Reserve  officers,  be  held  or  deemed  to  be  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States,  or 
persons  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  prc^t 
or  discharging  any  official  function  under  or 
In  connection  with  any  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1930  law 
contains  two  explanatory  statements  by 
Senator  James  Couzens,  of  Michigan, 
which  relate  directly  to  the  constitutional 
question  of  whether  Congressmen  and 
Senators  may  serve  in  the  Reserves. 
The  statements,  from  the  Congrkssional 
Record  of  June  27, 1930,  are  as  follows: 

Btr.  CotnootB.  Mr.  Prealdent,  the  bill  in- 
volves quite  an  intricate  question,  affecting 
Reserve  officers  who  may  hold  office  in  the 
Government  in  addition  to  the  office  which 
they  hold  in  the  military  service.  There  is 
a  c<Mistltutlonal  inhibition  against  an  officer 
in  the  military  sendee  holding  two  offices. 
There  are  officers  in  the  Reserve  Corps  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  and  who  are  also 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
there  are  Reserve  officers  holding  other  gov- 
ernmental positions. 

In  consxiltation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  the  other 
day — and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  now  present — 
he  went  Into  the  matter  very  thoroughly  with 
me.  because  of  inquiries  I  was  receiving  from 
the  Reserve  <:^Bcers.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
misquote   the   Senator    from   Pennsylvania 


when  I  say  that  he  doubts  whether  this  pro- 
posed legislation  will  remedy  the  situation. 
However,  it  Is  an  attempt  to  do  so  by  amend- 
ing the  law  so  as  to  provide  that  Reserve  offi- 
cers shall  not  be  considered  as  officers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Constitution.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  officers  who  are  in  the  Reserve 
Corps  and  who  are  holding  other  govern- 
mental offices,  from  possible  liability  under 
the  Constitution,  It  was  thought  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  was  necessary. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  CouzENS.  The  bill  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  course,  and  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  both  Houses 
report  it  with  a  view  of  remedying  present 
conditions.  Tlie  Reserve  officers,  of  course, 
are  volunteers;  they  are  only  to  be  called  In 
case  of  emergency;  and  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  Just  that  officers  holding  positions 
in  the  Reserve  Corps  for  military  pxirpoees 
should  be  excluded  from  holding  any  Federal 
office. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  statute  which  has  resulted  in 
the  language  of  titie  V.  section  30R.  (d). 
indicates  that  the  law  was  intended  to 
permit  Members  of  Congress  to  serve  in 
the  Reserves  free  from  constitutional  in- 
hibitions. I  should  point  out.  in  addition, 
that  this  statute,  as  amended,  has  not 
been  held  to  violate  the  Constitution  by 
our  courts.  The  presumption,  as  all  of 
my  colleagues  know,  is  that  any  law 
passed  by  the  Congress  is  constitutional 
unless  and  until  the  courts  rule  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  legislative  history  of  the 
act  of  July  1,  1930,  which  I  previously 
discussed,  I  wish  to  insert  the  complete 
legislative  history  of  the  law  into  the 
Record.  I  have  Included  the  House  and 
Senate  debate  as  weU  as  the  House  re- 
port on  the  bill.  I  have  omitted  the  Sen- 
ate report  because  it  is  identical  to  that 
submitted  by  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  In  addition.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  include  a  memo  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hugh  P.  Price,  legislative  attorney  In 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Mr.  Price's  memo  fol- 
lows the  rather  circuitous  path  of  the 
language  of  the  act  of  July  1, 1930,  into 
the  present  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  I  have  referred  to 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  renarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[71st  Cong..  2d  sess.,  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives.  Rept.    No.    1884] 
Ascend  Section  37  of  the  National  Defense 
Act 

(June  12.  1930.  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed;  Mr. 
Stafford,  from  the  Committee  oo  Military 
Affairs,  submitted  the  following  report  (to 
accompany  HJl.  8692) : ) 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  blU  (HJl.  8602)  to 
fxirther  amend  section  87  of  the  national  de- 
fense act  of  June  4,  1920,  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  the  act  of  September  82.  1922,  so 
as  to  more  clearly  define  the  stattis  of  reserve 
officers  not  on  active  duty  or  on  active  duty 
for  training  only,  introduced  by  Mr.  James, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  do  pass 
with  the  foUowing  amendments: 

Une  6,  add  an  "s"  to  the  word  "wction"; 
strike  out  "366"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"351,  352,  363,  366,  and  360". 
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The  purpoee  of  the  propoeed  legislation,  ae 
embodied  in  HJi.  3592.  Is  to  remedy  a  condl* 
tlon  occasioned  by  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  prevents  reserve  officers,  who 
are  attmneys  at  law,  from  practicing  before 
the  Treasury  Department  or  from  perform- 
ing any  other  work  that  the  law  forbids  of- 
ficers of  the  Government  to  undertake. 

The  Attorney  General  has  recently  hand- 
ed down  an  opinion,  which  supports  the  con- 
tention of  the  Treasury  Department,  that 
reserve  officers  are  "officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment" imder  the  penal  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  Unless  remedial  legislation  Is  en- 
acted it  Is  feared  that  there  will  be  many 
reeignatloBa  from  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
becatBBe  of  this  restrictive  construction.  The 
bill  has  the  approval  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, other  than  that  it  recommends  the 
elimination  of  the  clause  in  line  8,  page  1, 
and  line  1,  page  2,  as  follows:  "or  while  on 
active  duty  for  instruction  and  training 
only."  This  amendment  the  committee 
adapted  for  the  reasons  as  given  by  the  War 
Department,  as  follows: 

"The  bUl,  HJi.  3593.  deflnee  the  status  of 
resMTve  officers  so  broadly  that  the  well  estab- 
lished and  desirable  relation  of  these  of&cers 
to  our  military  law  would  be  disturbed  In 
time  of  peace.  Thus  reserve  officers  might 
be  held  ineligible  to  sit  on  military  courts 
or  boards  In  time  of  peace  and  the  legality 
of  the  orders  issued  by  reserve  officers  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  purposes  might  be  suc- 
cessfully questioned." 

The  War  Department  also  suggested  the 
striking  out  of  the  word  "office"  in  line  6, 
(Mige  2.  and  substituting  the  word  "place," 
bat  the  eonmilttee  believed  that  the  claiise 
"office  of  trust"  has  a  more  general  accepte- 
tion  in  legal  terminology  than  "place  of 
trust." 

A  further  amendment  is  suggested  by  the 
War  Department,  which  the  cccunittee 
adopte,  to  add  certain  sections  of  the  stat- 
utes, which  this  legislation  also  affecta.  Tbia 
provides  for  striking  out  section  356,  in  line 
5,  page  1,  and  Inserting  in  Heu  thereof  sec- 
tions 361,  353,  363,  350,  and  360.  The  reason 
for  this  Is  as  given  by  the  War  Department, 
as  follows: 

"The  reference  to  section  356,  title  10, 
United  States  Code  in  lines  5  and  6,  page  1, 
of  H.R.  3592,  Is  believed  to  be  Incomplete  as 
tha  citation  therein  given  evidently  refers 
to  section  2  of  the  act  of  September  22,  1922, 
In  Ite  entirety." 

The  committee  recooomends  the  passage  (rf 
the  bUl  with  the  two  committee  -.imend- 
mento  for  the  reasons  stated. 

The  report  of  the  War  Department  ex- 
plaining the  leglslaticm  Is  as  fc^ows: 

July  30,  1929. 
Hon.  W.  FaswK  /ambb, 
Chmirman,  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
Houae  of  Mepreaentativea. 

Dasa  MB.  Jams:  I  am  pleased  to  comply 
with  your  request  of  June  21.  1929,  for  a  re- 
port on  HJl.  3592.  a  bill  to  further  amend 
section  37  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
June  4,  1920,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the 
act  of  September  23,  1922,  so  as  to  more 
clearly  define  the  status  of  reserve  officers 
not  on  active  duty  or  an  active  duty  for 
training  only. 

The  i^iplicable  provisions  of  existing  law 
upon  this  subject  appear  in  sections  S7  and 
38  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  4, 
1930.  as  amended,  which  establish  the  Offi- 
cers* Reserve  Corps  and  provide  that  all  per- 
sons iqipotnted  therein  shall  be  commissioned 
la  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  legislation,  H.R.  3693,  meete 
deficiencies  In  existing  law  which  does  not 
clearly  define  the  civil  status  of  Reserve 
offioers  who  are  not  on  active  duty  or  who 
are  oo  aetive  duty  in  time  of  p>eace.  Reeerve 
officers  who  are  members  of  the  bar  are 
tlmefore  in  soaoe  doubt  as  to  their  status 
in  litigation  in  irtilch  the  Ck>vcmment  may 
be  Involved.   Many  other  Reserve  officers  who 
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are  Interested  in  the  civil  affairs  of  their  own 
States  are  similarly  in  doubt  as  to  their 
status  under  State  constitutions  many  of 
which  deny  State  offices  to  citizens  who  are 
officials  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  War  Department  favors  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  will  meet  th^  deficien- 
cies Just  described.  While  HJi.  3503,  as 
drafted,  would  accomplish  this  end,  careful 
study  in  the  War  Department  seems  to  show 
that  textual  amendment  as  follows  may  be 
desirable : 

"A  BILL  TO  ruaTHCB  AMEND  SECTION  37  OF  TUX 
NATIONAL  DETENSa  ACT  OT  JUMX  4,  1930,  AS 
AUENDEO  ST  SECTION  2  OF  THE  ACT  OF  SEP- 
TEMBES  33,  1933,  SO  AS  TO  MOKB  CLEAKLT 
DEFINB  THE  STATUS  OF  BESEHVE  OTFICSaS  NOT 
ON  ACTIVE  DUTT  OB  ON  ACTIVE  BUTT  FOB 
TRAZNINO  ONLY 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
37  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  4, 
1930,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the  act  of 
September  22,  1923  (Forty-second  Statutes, 
page  1033:  [sectlonl  sections  351,  352,  353. 
356  and  360.  title  10,  United  States  Code) ,  be, 
and  the  same  is  h«:eby,  amended  by  adding 
thereto  another  sentence  as  follows:  "Reserve 
officers  while  not  on  active  duty,  [or  while 
on  active  duty  for  instruction  or  training 
only  J  shall  not,  by  reason  solely  of  their  ap- 
polntmente,  oaths,  commissions,  or  status 
as  reserve  officers,  or  any  duties  or  functions 
performed  or  pay  or  allovmnces  received  as 
reeerve  officers,  be  held  or  deemed  to  be  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States,  or 
persons  holding  any  [office]  place  of  trust 
or  profit  or  discharging  any  official  function 
under  or  in  connection  with  any  depttrtment 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.'  " 

The  reasons  leading  the  War  Department  to 
suggest  these  changes  are  given  below: 

(a)  The  reference  to  section  356,  title  10, 
United  States  Code  in  lines  6  and  6,  page  1 
of  H.R.  3693,  is  believed  to  be  Incomplete  as 
the  citation  therein  given  evidently  refers  to 
section  2  of  the  act  erf  September  22.  1922, 
in  Ita  entirety. 

(b)  The  bill  HH.  3502  defines  the  status 
of  Reserve  officers  so  broadly  that  the  well- 
established  and  desirable  relation  of  these 
ofllcers  to  our  military  law  woold  be  dis- 
turbed in  time  of  peace.  Thus  Reserve  offi- 
cer* might  be  held  ineligible  to  sit  on  mili- 
tary courte  or  boards  in  time  of  peace  and 
the  legality  of  the  orders  Issued  by  Reserve 
officers  on  active  duty  for  training  pxirposes 
might  be  successfully  questioned. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  amendments  herein 
given  would  overcome  the  difficulties  Just 
mentioned  while  insuring  the  intent  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  War  Department 
th«refore  favors  the  enactment  of  the 
amended   draft. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  be  withoiit 
cost  to  the  Oovemment. 

If  any  additional  information  from  the 
War  Department  is  desired,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish  It.  Should  hearings  be  held  upon 
the  proposed  legislation,  suitable  witnesses 
will  be  designated  to  appear. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Oo<», 
Secretary  of  War. 

[From   the   CoNGKE88n>NAt,   Reccmo,    Hotiee, 

June  24, 1930} 

Status  op  Resesvb  Officebs 

The  next  business  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar was  the  bUl  (HJi.  3699)  to  further 
amend  section  37  of  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  June  4.  1930.  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
the  act  of  September  23,  1922,  so  as  to  more 
clearly  define  the  statxu  of  Reserve  officers 
not  on  active  duty  or  on  active  duty  for 
training  only. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  read. 

The  Spbakeb  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
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Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman  give  some 
reasons  for  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Stapfobo.  From  my  acquaintance 
with  the  situation,  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  Reserve  officers  may  withdraw  from 
commission  as  Reserve  officers  In  case  this 
legislation  is  not  passed,  so  as  to  permit 
I  hem.  If  they  happen  to  be  practicing  attor- 
neys, to  practice  before  the  departmente. 

I  feel  obliged  to  have  this  bill  brought  out 
at  the  earliest  po&lble  moment.  I  may  say 
ID  my  friend  from  Mississippi  that  this  bill 
was  introduced  away  back,  a  year  ago,  at 
the  request  of  the  War  Department,  when 
the  former  Incumbent  was  Secretary  of  War. 
It  was  called  up  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it  because 
of  a  certain  minor  objection. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  idea 
of  making  civil  authorities  subservient  to 
the  military. 

Mr.  LaOuaboia.  This  only  applies  to  of- 
ficers In  the  Reserve  and  removes  this  dis- 
qualification that  now  exlsto  and  preventa 
them  from  practicing  before  the  depart- 
mente. 

Mr.  Collins.  It  goes  further  than  that. 

Mr.  LaGuaroia.  No.    I  do  not  think  It  does. 

Mr.  Staftobd.  Under  the  Reserve  officers' 
law  the  Reserve  officer  is  understood  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  Government.  Then  there  is  a 
law  which  forbids  officers  of  the  Government 
practicing  before  the  departmente.  There 
are  many  Reserve  officers  that  are  attorneys 
at  law.  Why  should  Reserve  officers  in  an 
active  state  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
practicing  before  the  departmente?  It  Is 
their  bread  and  butter.  If  you  do  not  give 
them  relief.  It  will  result  in  the  withdrawal 
of,  perhaps,  111,000  Reserve  officers  who  are 
now  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corps  of  the 
U3.  Army. 

Mr.  Collins.  Some  of  them  ought  to  be 
dropped.  The  War  Department  recognizes' 
this  fact  and  have  divided  them  Into  active 
and  nonactlve  officers  Instead  of  dropping 
them  as  they  should  do.  They  are  placed  in 
a  nonactlve  status.  A  large  number  of  these 
officers  could  not  and  would  not  be  used  in 
case  of  war,  and  co-talnly  theee  are  xiseless 
Q  and  there  is  no  Justification  for  keeping  them 
on  the  rolls  as  Reserve  officers.  About  40 
percent  of  the  Reserve  officers  are  in  the  non- 
combat  unite.  There  are  too  many  of  this 
class. 

Mr.  Obamiton.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  departmente  are  honey- 
combed with  Reserve  officers.  They  are  even 
in  the  Bureau  of  thfe  Budget. 

Mr.  CBAMPrON.  This  is  a  bill  which  was 
Introduced  by  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  James],  who  is  ill  and  unable  to  be 
here.  I  have  had  some  contact  with  him  as 
it  relates  to  the  Reserve  officers  of  my  State, 
who,  at  the  present  time,  under  a  recent 
construction  of  the  law,  are  prevented  from 
handling  cases  before  the  departmente.  They 
are  lawyers.  This  bill  Is  to  prevent  doing 
that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Collins.  No.   This  bill  reads: 

"Reserve  officers  while  not  on  active  duty 
shall  not,  by  reason  solely  of  their  appolnt- 
mente,  oaths,  commissions,  or  status  as  Re- 
serve officers,  or  any  duties  or  functions  per- 
formed or  pay  or  allowances  received  as  Re- 
serve officers,  be  held  or  deemed  to  be  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States,  or  persons 
holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  or  dis- 
charging any  official  function  under  or  in 
connection  with  any  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States." 

Which  is  far  beyond  what  the  gentleman 
contends. 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  If  the  gentleman  can  cite 
any  one  Instance  other  than  the  example 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan—— 


Ibfr.  Collins.  I  want  the  bill  to  go  over  so 
tliat  I  can  study  it  more  carefully  and  find 
out  if  there  Is  any  good  excuse  for  Ite  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  to  Senator  Bbookhast  with 
reference  to  a  lawyer  In  his  State,  and  it 
refers  to  this  qualification  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  It  would  bar 
those  men  who  happened  to  be  lawyers  on 
the  Reserve  list  from  practicing  before  the 
department.  It  was  never  intended  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Wainwbicht.  The  gentleman  always 
tries  to  be  fair.  Does  It  seem  fair  to  the 
gentleman  that  a  proportion  of  the  100,000 
officers  who  happen  to  be  lawyers  and  who 
are  rendering  this  patriotic  service  to  the 
Government  without  compensation  should  be 
handicapped  In  this  way?  Is  there  any  pub- 
lic reason  why  they  should  be? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  bill  should  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  But  this  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  The  phraseology  of  this  bill 
could  not  be  construed  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
construed  It. 

Mr.  Speaks.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Speaks.  Let  us  take  the  cases  of  thou- 
sands of  men  throughout  the  United  States 
as  they  are  affected  by  existing  law.  Being 
of  military  age  and  liable  for  service  In  time 
of  emergency  they  accept  commissions  in 
the  Reserve  Corps,  undergo  training,  and 
through  a  systematic  course  of  study  and 
practice  prepare  themselves  to  properly  per- 
form their  duties  when  called  upon  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes.  They  comprise 
businessmen,  professional  men,  experte,  and 
skilled  workmen  In  various  lines.  But  un- 
der the  law  as  It  now  stands  they  are  barred 
from  transacting  business  with  any  govern- 
mental department  and  thus  deprived  of  a 
right  accorded  all  other  citizens  other  than 
members  of  the  regular  service  establish- 
mente.  The  law  vros  never  intended  to  op- 
erate in  this  manner,  and  the  bill  under 
consideration  is  Intended  to  ccnrect  the  dis- 
crimination against  reserve  officers.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  will  with- 
draw his  objection  and  permit  the  bill  to 
be  passed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LaGuaboia.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
not  object.  The  gentleman  knows  I  will  go 
a  long  way  with  him  in  stopping  some  of 
these  military  bills. 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  withdraw  the 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  Spea^:x8  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  37  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  June  4,  1920,  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1922  (42  Stat.  1033;  sec.  366,  title  10, 
U.S.C.) .  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  amended 
by  adding  thereto  another  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: 'Reserve  officers  while  not  on  active 
duty,  or  while  on  active  duty  for  instruc- 
tion or  training  only,  shall  not,  by  reason 
solely  of  their  appolntmente,  oaths,  commis- 
sions, or  status  as  reserve  officers,  or  any 
duties  or  functions  performed  or  pay  ox 
allowances  received  as  reserve  officers,  be 
held  or  deemed  to  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States,  or  persons  holding  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  or  discharging  any 
official  function  iinder  or  in  connection  with 
any  department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.'  " 


With    the   following   committee    amend- 

mente: 

Page   1,  line  5,  strike  out  "Section  856" 

and  Insert  "Sections  351.  852,  868.  868,  and 

sec- 
Page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "duty,"  strike 

out  the  comma  and  the  words  "while  on 

active  duty  for  Instruction  or  training  only." 
The  committee  amendmente  were  agreed 

to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 

read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

[From   the   Congbessional  Recobd,   Senate. 
June  27,  1930] 

Mr.  Walsh  of  Montana.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  PREsmENT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  CouzENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Walsh  of  Montana.  I  think  It  Is  emi- 
nently advisable  that  some  legislation  may 
be  enacted  so  that  the  reserve  officers  will 
not  fall  under  the  inhibitions  to  which  offi- 
cers In  the  Etegular  Army  in  active  service 
are  subjected,  but  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  to  make  a  sweeping  change 
In  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  all  lavrs  appli- 
cable to  officers  In  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  deemed  applicable 
to  reserve  officers  would  be  of  questionable 
propriety.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have 
some  Information  as  to  the  particular  legis- 
lation that  would  be  affected  by  the  passage 
of  this  blU. 

Mr.  CouzENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  in- 
volves quite  an  Intricate  question,  affecting 
reserve  officers  who  may  hold  office  In  the 
Government  In  addition  to  the  office  which 
they  hold  In  the  military  service.  There  Is  a 
constitutional  inhibition  against  an  officer 
In  the  military  service  holding  two  offices. 
There  are  officers  In  the  Reserve  Corps  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  and  who  are  also 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representetlves,  as 
there  are  reserve  officers  holding  other  gov- 
ernmental positions. 

In  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  the  other 
day — and  I  am  sorry  he  Is  not  now  present — 
he  went  Into  the  matter  very  thoroughly 
with  me,  because  of  Inquiries  I  was  receiving 
from  the  reserve  officers.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  misquote  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania when  I  say  that  he  doubte  whether  this 
proposed  legislation  will  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. However,  It  Is  an  attempt  to  do  so  by 
amending  the  law  so  as  to  provide  that  re- 
serve officers  shall  not  be  considered  as  offi- 
cers referred  to  In  the  Constitution.  In 
order  to  relief  the  officers  who  are  in  the  Re- 
serve Corps  and  who  are  holding  other  gov- 
ernmental offices,  from  possible  liability  un- 
der the  Constitution,  it  was  thought  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  was  necessary. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  CouzENS.  The  bill  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  course,  and  the 
Committees  on  Military  Affairs  of  both 
Houses  report  it  with  a  view  to  remedying 
present  conditions.  The  reserve  offioers,  of 
course,  are  volunteers;  they  are  only  to  be 
called  in  case  (rf  emergency;  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  Just  that  officers  holding 
positions  in  the  Reserve  Corps  for  military 
piirposes  should  be  excluded  from  holding 
any  Federal  office. 

Mr.  Walbh  of  Montana.  That  la  quite  true, 
and  I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  with  re- 
spect to  that;  yet  I  am  afraid  that  the  lan- 
guage as  contained  in  the  bill,  if  agreed  to, 
would  be  too  sweeping. 

Mr.  CouzBNS.  If  the  Senator  objecte  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  of  course,  it  cannot 
be  considered. 
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Tn  LisaaaT  or  Comcbi 
liBSTtr  rmi  BaraaavcB  Saavics, 

WasMa#t«s.  DC,  Jul§  17. 1943. 
To:  H6n.  Bakkt  OOLowAm. 
(Attn:  Mr.  Denlson.) 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
8«b)eet:  Reserve  officers. 

The  question  presented  is  whether  5  VJ5.C. 
i  30r(d)  U  baaed  oa  the  act  of  July  1,  1930 
(ch.  784.  46  SUt.  Ml),  as  amended. 

The  act  of  July  1.  1830.  supra,  reads  as 
f(4k>ws: 

"Be  it  enacted  •  •  *.  That  section  37  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  4.  1920.  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  September 
22.  1922  (42d  Stat.,  p.  1033;  sees.  351. 
352,  353.  356,  and  360,  UtJe  10,  United  States 
Code),  be  and  tbe  same  Is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  thereto  another  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "Reserve  officers  while  not  on  active 
duty  shall  not,  by  reason  solely  of  their  ap- 
pointments, oaths,  commissions,  or  status 
as  Reserve  officers,  or  any  duties  or  functions 
perftwnied  or  pay  or  aUowances  received  as 
Reserve  officers,  be  held  or  deemed  to  be 
officers  or  employees  erf  the  United  States, 
or  persmis  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit 
or  discharging  any  official  function  under  or 
in  connection  with  any  department  of  tbe 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

The  above  reference  to  section  37  of  tbe 
National  Defense  Act  of  June  4,  1920,  is  in 
error  insofar  as  it  relates  to  section 
37.  The  reference  should  be  to  section  32 
of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  4,  1920. 
Said  section  32  amends  section  37  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1916.  Said  act  of 
July  1,  1930,  supra,  than  In  reality,  amends 
the  NaUonal  Dafcnss  Act  of  1016  (act  ot 
June  3,  1916.  ch.  134.  39  Stat.  166)  by  adding 
to  section  37  thereof  the  sentence  set  forth 
above. 

The  act  of  June  16,  1833  (ch.  87.  48  Stat. 
1963) .  effected  numeroua  amendments  to  tbe 
National  Defann  Act  of  1916,  including  sec- 
tion 37.  The  pertinent  provision  was 
changed  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
whUe  not  cm  active  duty.  shaU  not,  by  reason 
solely  of  their  appointments,  oaths,  com- 
mlsslona,  or  statoa  as  such,  or  any  duties  or 
funcdooa  performed  or  pay  or  allowances 
received  aa  sodi.  be  held  or  deemed  to  be 
oUcen  or  emptoyaea  ot  the  United  States, 
or  persons  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit 
or  discharging  any  official  function  under  or 
la  connection  with  any  department  of  the 
Government  at  tbe  United  States." 

The  act  of  July  1,  1990,  supra,  was  codi- 
fied aa  10  U.S.C.  |  972.  Aa  stated,  it  waa  an 
amendment  of  sectiaa  37  of  the  NaUcmal  De- 
fense Act  of  1910. 

Section  37  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916  was  repealed  by  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Act  of  1952  (act  of  July  9,  1952.  ch.  608, 
66  Stat.  481).  The  repeal  is  found  on  page 
506.  under  section  800. 

Section  246  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act  of  1952.  supra,  under  chapter  5  deals 
with  Civil  Employment.  Section  246  reads 
as  foUows: 

"When  not  on  active  duty,  mmnbers  of  the 
reserve  ecHB^onanta  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  be  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States,  or  persons  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust  or  discharging  any  official 
function  under  or  in  connection  with  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
solely  by  reason  of  their  appointments, 
oaths,  commissions,  or  status  as  such,  or  any 
duties  or  functions  performed  or  pay  and 
aUowances  received  as  such." 

Section  246,  supra,  was  codified  as  50 
VAC.  1981. 

XTnder  the  act  of  August  10,  1956,  ch.  1041, 
70A  Stat.  1,  which  codified  titles  10  and  32 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  subject  of 
Reserves  and  National  Guardsmen  who  are 
Federal  employees  are  dealt  with  under  sec- 
tion 29   (71A  Stat.  632)    which  section  has 


been  codified  as  5  U3.C.  1 30r.    Subaectlon 
(d)  thweof  reads  aa  foUows: 

"(d)  When  he  is  not  on  active  dut;^.  or 
when  he  is  on  active  duty  for  trainlflg.  a 
Reserve  is  not  considered  to  be  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  a  person 
holding  an  office  of  tnist  or  profit  or  dis- 
charging any  official  function  imder,  or  in 
connection  with,  the  United  States  because 
of  his  appointment,  oath,  or  status,  or  any 
duties  or  functions  performed  or  pay  or  al- 
lowances received  in  that  capacity." 

The  notes  to  section  29(d)  as  set  forth  on 
page  741  of  Senate  Report  No.  2484  (84th 
Cong.),  which  report  deals  with  this  legis- 
lation, cites  60  UJS.C.  i  981  as  authority  for 
section  29(d).  The  comment  on  subeection 
(d)  is  this: 

"In  clause  (d),  the  words  'or  when  he  Is 
on  active  duty  for  training'  are  inserted  for 
clarity.  The  word  'Ctovemment'  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  words  'any  department  or 
agency.'  The  word  'because'  is  substituted 
for  the  words  'solely  by  reason.'  The  words 
'in  that  capacity'  are  substituted  for  the 
words  'as  such'  after  the  word  'received'. 
The  words  'held  or',  'commLssions',  and  'as 
such',  after  the  word  'status',  are  omitted  as 
a  surplusage. 

"This  secticm  is  not  enacted  as  a  part  of 
title  32  since  it  U  erf  limited  appUcability. " 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  6 
use.  I  30r(d)  is  based  on  the  act  of  July  1. 
1930,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  section  80r(d) 
Is  based  on  60  U.S.C.  f  981  which  was  a  codi- 
fication of  section  246  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1962.  That  section  appears 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  act  of  July  1, 
1930,  which  was  a  part  of  section  37  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1916.  and  was  re- 
pealed by  the  said  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1952. 

Hugh  P.  Paics, 
Legitlativt  Attorney. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICE21.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  thepending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  pending  business  before  the 
Senate. 


LOCATION  OF  CHANCERIES  OR  OF- 
FICES OP  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
liIENTS  IN  CERTAIN  RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Smate  proceed  to  the  con- 
slderatlcm  of  Calendar  Nb.  335,  Senate 
bill  649.  and  that  the  bffl  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkcislativk  Cleuc.  A  MU  (S. 
646)  to  pr^bti  the  locaticm  of  chan- 
carles  or  other  business  offices  of  foreign 
goremments  in  certain  Residential  areas 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  omsider  the  bin, 
which  had  been  reported  tram  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Cohimbia  with 
an  amendmoit. 

Mr.  HRDBKA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  m>  ttiat  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorumf 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
clerk  wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  biU  (S.  646)  been  laid  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  sponsor  of  S.  646  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  bill. 

First,  I  am  appreciative  of  the  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyri],  who  is  present  in  the 
Chamber.  He  conducted  the  hearings. 
I  am  appreciative  also  of  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL],  who  has  contributed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.  I  do  not 
wish  to  occupy  very  much  time. 

I  introduced  the  bill  because  I  am  con*- 
cemed  about  the  encroachment  of  busi- 
ness establishments  in  residential  areas 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not 
object  to  embassies  locating  in  residential 
areas  because  they  are  essentially 
residences,  but  chanceries,  which  are 
actually  office  buildings,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  locate  in  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. I  might  add  that  I  certainly 
woiild  not  support  the  U.S.  Government 
in  any  case  where  It  sought  to  locate  a 
chancery  in  a  residential  district  abroad. 

There  is  no  justification  in  my  opin- 
ion for  having  a  double  standard  on 
zoning — one  that  applies  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  one  that  applies  to  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Foreign  governments 
wishing  to  locate  chanceries  or  other 
business  offices  in  Washington  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  building  and  zon- 
ing regulations  that  apply  to  American 
commercial  or  business  establishments. 
As  lonir  as  American  concerns  are  pre- 
cluded from  locating  their  business  of- 
fices in  residential  areas  in  the  District, 
foreign  governments  should  be  governed 
by  the  same  rules.  For  example,  if  the^ 
Girl  Scouts  cannot  establish  a  busi- 
ness office  in  a  residential  area  a  foreign 
government  should  not  be  authorized  to 
do  so  either. 

The  present  situation  regarding  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  is  unsatisfactory  to 
everyone  concerned  and  it  is  obvious 
that  congressional  action  is  the  only 
way  that  a  measure  of  stability  and  cer- 
tainty can  be  obtained.  By  passing  this 
bill  the  Congress  will  have  drawn  the 
guidelines  so  that  every  foreign  govern- 
ment will  know  where  it  stands.  I  can- 
not see  how  anyone  can  object  to  a 
proposal  that  merely  puts  foreign  gov- 
ernments on  a  par  with  UJB.  citizens  and 
corporations  for  zoning  purposes. 


I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  their 
efforts  in  trying  to  create  order  out  of  the 
chaotic  situation  we  now  have  relating 
to  location  of  chanceries  in  the  District. 
Theirs  was  a  thankless  task,  but  they 
did  a  job  that  has  been  needed  for  many 
years. 

The  condition  is  in  no  way  attributable 
to  action  of  the  committee.  The  prob- 
lem was  allowed  to  grow  up  during  the 
1950's  in  particular,  without  much  at- 
tention, and  during  a  period  in  which 
the  number  of  coimtries  sending  am- 
bassadors to  our  coimtry  virtually 
doubled. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  statement,  in  which  I 
join  wholeheaitedly.  Two  years  ago  I 
Joined  in  sponsoring  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose stated.  This  year  I  filed  a  state- 
ment with  relation  to  it. 

A  chancery  is  essentially  a  business 
office.  To  permit  a  business  office, 
whether  it  be  that  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  an  office  building  of  one  of  our 
own  citizens,  to  come  into  a  residential 
district  would  change  completely  the 
character  of  that  district.  As  one  who 
many  years  ago  in  Massachusetts  worked 
very  hard  to  enact  a  law  on  a  similar 
subject,  I  know  that  the  essence  of  a 
zoning  law  is  to  maintain  and  stabilize 
the  district  in  which  there  are  residences 
because  by  doing  so  such  laws  help  to 
insure  that  the  area  will  be  a  good  one  in 
which  to  bring  up  a  family  free  from  the 
excessive  traffic  and  inconveniences 
which  may  result  when  the  character  of 
the  area  is  changed  by  permitting  busi- 
nesses to  operate  in  the  midst  of  such 
areas. 

Essentially  the  bill  would  place  a 
chancellery,  which  is  the  business  office 
of  a  foreign  government,  in  the  same 
status  as  a  business  otHce  of  an  American 
citizen.  It  would  permit  the  American 
citizen  and  the  residence  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  be  in  a  residential  district.  I  com- 
mend the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttre] 
for  making  that  point  clear.  I  commend 
and  join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
making  the  effort  to  stabilize  the  resi- 
dential districts  of  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore making  an  explanatory  statement 
with  respect  to  the  bill  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield 
and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  there  is  no 
more  able  Member  of  the  Senate  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI,  who  is  about  to  address 
himself  to  a  matter  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


That  concerns  the  continuing  Commu- 
nist cancer  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  think  all  Senators  will  be  extremely 
interested  in  reading  or  hearing  what  the 
Senator  has  to  say.  I  rise  on  this  oc- 
casion because  I  think  Senators  ought 
to  be  invited  to  come  into  the  Chamber 
to  listen  to  our  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxun  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor  thereby,  I  yield  for 
that  piirpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANTI-CASTRO  FORCES  WITHIN  OC- 
CUPIED CUBA:  THE  LEADERLESS 
RESISTANCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
( Mr.  AllottI  made  a  major  contribution 
both  in  focusing  the  firm  purpose  of  the 
American  people  and  then  formulating 
effective  national  policy  consistent  with 
the  popular  will.  With  the  vigorous  sup- 
port of  many  other  Senators  he  has 
moved  with  courage  and  imagination  to 
fill  an  urgent  need  in  the  forum  of  public 
debate  and  decision. 

His  proposal  for  Cuban  liberation  is 
simple  and  clear  cut.  It  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  this  Nation's  obligation, 
and  its  solemn  pledge,  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  a  free  Cuba.  Not  eventu- 
ally, but  now.  And  not  a  so-called 
Titoist  Cuba — in  the  image  of  that  Com- 
munist regime's  so-called  independence 
of  Moscow — but  a  Cuba  that  can  once 
more  fulfill  its  national  destiny  within 
the  free  world  community. 

He  has  proposed  that  we  offer  the  use 
of  our  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  as  the 
seat  of  government  for  a  provisional  free 
Cuban  regime — organized  by  the  Cuban 
patriots  themselves,  established  on  their 
own  soil,  a  irallying  point  for  ultimate 
liberation  from  the  Castro-Communist 
tyranny.  To  this  proposal,  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Nebradca  [Mr.  CtntTisl 
has  added  the  idea  of  a  Pacific  blockade, 
a  complete  quarantine,  to  seal  off  this 
Communist  satellite  from  all  external 
trade  and  traffic,  except  medicines  and 
other  emergency  supplies  for  the  Cuban 
people.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MtmoT]  has  called  for  a  tough 
crackdown  on  all  free  world  commerce 
with  the  Castro-Communist — by  remind- 
ing the  President  of  his  statutory  obliga- 
tion to  suspend  all  U.S.  assistance  to 
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thow  natloDs  stj  1  dealing  with  Castoo  or. 
if  he  has  not  doi  e  so,  to  tell  the  Congress 
hlsspedflc  reaac  ns  wl^. 

The  Junior  i  lenator  ircm  Cblorado 
IMr.  DoicnacK  has  also  joined  in  this 
mounting  dema  id  for  action:  be  has  di- 
rectly and  deva  itatlngly  challenged  the 
administoatlon't  contention  that  Cuba 
no  longer  poses  1 1  clear  and  acute  menace 
to  free  world  sicurity.  Point-by-point 
aiid  caae-by-CM  s.  he  has  spelled  out  the 
grim  details  of  a  Cuban-based  massive 
subvenkm  cami  Ugn,  aimed  at  every  free 
govemmmt  in  t  le  Americas. 

These  proposi  Is.  these  calls  for  effec- 
tive aeUon,  are  i  to  mere  debater's  points. 
Their  purpose  i  1  not  partisan;  they  are 
offered  not  as  iianaceas  but.  rather,  as 
spun  to  debate]  and  deliberation.  The 
immediate  goal  ps  effective  action.  And 
the  ultimate  gos  :  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
from  Oommunit ;  oppression. 

The  challenge  contained  in  all  these 
iKdd  proposals  s  addressed,  equally,  to 
the  disunited  f o  xes  of  free  Cuba  and  to 
the  timid  offleiiJs  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment. Now,  let  us  face  facts :  the  disar- 
ray among  anti-  Castro  Cubans  has  been 
shsmefuL  It  h  is  reflected  credit  on  no 
one — neither  th;  Cuban  patriots  them- 
selves nor  those  administration  spokes- 
men whose  endl(  iss  vacillation  and  empty 
b<Hnbast  have  i  imply  compoimded  the 
disarray.  But  t  le  Allott  proposal  meets 
these  facts  heat  -on. 

To  the  Cuban  t,  it  is  a  challenge  to  put 
aside  their  diffi  rences  and  to  rally  be- 
hind the  goal  o    national  liberation. 

To  the  ofllciali  of  this  administration, 
it  is  a  challenge  to  put  aside  their  coun- 
sels of  ddMy  aitd  despair  and  to  make 
good  their  own  pledges  that  Cuba  must 
once  more  be  f  r  se. 

This  pnvosal  is  a  clear  call  to  have 
done  with  endliiss  but  futile  eloquence. 
In  the  broadest  lense.  it  is  a  challenge  to 
the  whole  Organization  of  American 
States  commur  ty  to  get  on  with  the 
vital  task  of  rdding  this  hemisphere, 
once  and  for  a  1.  of  the  festering  sore 
represented  by  the  Soviet  presence  in 
Cuba  and  b3  a  foreign-sumwrted 
tjrranny  iii4>06e<  on  the  Cuban  people. 

We  have  it  01 1  the  word  of  the  Presi- 
dent hims^ — repeated  as  recently  as 
July  17 — that  t  lis  Nation  cannot  con- 
tinue, indefinite  y,  to  coexist  with  a  Com- 
munist satellite  almost  within  sight  of 
our  own  shores.  On  this  overriding 
premise,  then.  "  et  us  get  moving."  And 
here,  in  the  fon  a.  of  the  Allott  proposal, 
is  one  way  to  be  ?in. 

It  is  a  propof  il,  in  its  essence,  aimed 
at  making  effec  Ave  use  of  all  those  re- 
sources—of poDi  er.  of  fervor,  and  of  pa- 
triotic purpose — that  have  been  so 
shamefully  wasi  ed  up  to  now  in  the  sheer 
futility  of  our  C  uba  policy.  Within  the 
general  framew(  vrk  of  that  proposal,  it  is 
my  purpose  tod  ly  to  center  attention  on 
one  such  wast  Ml  resource:  the  anti- 
Castro  and  ai  iti-Communist  ferment 
wittiin  occupied  Cuba  itself.  I  want  to 
speak  of  what  t  light  be  called  the  lead- 
erless  resistanct  to  a  foreign-bred,  for- 
eign-supported, and  foreign-dominated 
tyranny. 

Here  we  hav;.  for  the  first  time,  a 
practical  propoi  ftl  for  providing  the  nec- 
essary   k^erslip    to    this    resistance. 


Here  is  a  way  to  capitalize  on  the  over- 
Whelming  desire  among  Cubans  for  a 
rebirth  of  freedom  and  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  their  own  national 
destiny. 

This  undercurrent  of  resistance  is  ex- 
plosive in  its  potential.  And  the  exist- 
ence, on  Cuban  soil,  of  a  free  Cuban  pro- 
visional government  might  well  provide 
the  spark  to  light  the  fuse  of  ultimate 
and  eventual  liberation. 

I  repeat  that  this  potential  is  explo- 
^ve.  We  must  be  fully  conscious,  in 
our  discussions  and  in  raising  the  hopes 
of  the  Cuban  people  for  freedom,  that 
we  are  indeed  playing  with  fire.  We  are 
dealing  in  human  lives.  We  must  never 
forget  our  awful  responsibility — not  to 
raise  these  hopes  too  high  too  fast,  nor 
to  cause  this  resistance  to  siirface  only 
at  the  suicidal  risk  of  reprisals  by  Cas- 
tro's poUce.  Let  us.  therefore,  exercise 
great  care  and  sober  judgment  in  our 
deliberations.  We  must  be  fully  pre- 
pared— morally  and  militarily — to  back 
up  any  outbreaks  or  initiatives  that  we 
may  help  stimulate.  Oiu:  hearts  and 
voices  and  strong  right  arms  must  be- 
come one  entity.  Tliis  is  a  lesson  that 
I  would  especially  urge  upon  the  spokes- 
men of  this  administration  with  their 
seemingly  limitless  powers  of  soaring 
eloquence — but  whose  powers  of  effective 
action  seem  to  be  frozen  tight. 

Let  us,  then,  be  prudent  and  painstak- 
ing. But  let  us  not  shrink  from  our 
clear  obligations.  Let  us  not  continue  to 
fritter  away  this  matchless  opportimity 
to  hasten  the  collapse  of  Castro's  vicious 
and  unnatural  tsrranny.  The  resistance 
exists.  It  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Cuban  people — and.  more  tangibly,  in 
the  Cuban  hills.  It  is  utterly  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  Castro-communism. 
It  needs  focus  and  direction — it  must 
have  leadership.  And  it  must  be  spurred 
by  the  realistic  hope  that  the  march  to- 
ward liberation  has  finally  begun. 

A  unified  all-party  provisional  govern- 
ment is  the  indispensable  first  step.  Next 
must  come  a  pledge  of  U.S.  support — 
neither  greater  nor  less  than  we  are  pre- 
pared to  supply — ^made  plain  by  the  offer 
of  a  territorial  base  at  Guantanamo.  At 
this  juncture,  internal  Cuban  resistance 
can  take  on  its  true  and  vital  signifi- 
cance. 

Resistance  Is  an  easy  word  to  throw 
around.  It  stirs  the  imagination.  But 
let  me  say  again  that  active  resistance 
involves  grave  risk  of  life  and  the  threat 
of  terrible  reprisals — and  we  must  tem- 
per our  discussion  always  with  this  sober 
awareness.  We  must  never  spur  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  to  forms  of  action  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  back  up.  But,  equal- 
ly, we  must  not  forever  lag  behind  them 
in  our  commitment  to  the  cause  of  free- 
d(Hn. 

We  have  already  lived  through  an  ex- 
perience which  is  directly  relevant  to 
our  present  dilemma.  We  should,  by 
now,  have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  most 
deadly  gap  of  all — the  gap  between  words 
and  deeds.  This  teiTible  lesson  was 
played  out.  in  October  and  November  of 
1956.  in  the  streets  of  Budapest.  I  think 
it  is  just  to  say  that  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  were,  equally,  the  victims 
of  brutal  Soviet  suppression  and  of  their 


own  shattered  hopes  about  their  own 
ideas  of  the  commitments  they  thought 
this  Nation  was  prepared  to  fulfill.  On 
the  basis  of  such  thoughts  and  their  oy<n 
interpretation  of  Uie  facts,  their  hopes 
were  falsely  raised.  But  at  the  moment 
of  cruel  choice,  they  stood  alone.  And 
alone  they  shed  their  blood  in  the  name 
of  freedom. 

I  think,  too.  that  I  can  speak  of  this 
lesson  with  a  special  intensity.  My  own 
racial  stock  affords  me  a  particular  un- 
derstanding and  depth  of  feeling  for  the 
plight  of  all  captives  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny— in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Hungary, 
in  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  all  other  cap- 
tive nations  throughout  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe.  I  t^ave  talked  with 
many  Hungarian  patriots.  I  have  heard 
their  stirring  message  at  first  hand  by 
reason  of  my  membership  on  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subc<»nmlttee.  During 
the  months  of  November  and  December 

1956,  as  well  as  the  ensuing  months  in 

1957,  a  series  of  hearings  was  held  at 
which  many  witnesses,  some  of  them 
having  come  to  this  country  from  the 
embattled  streets  of  Budapest,  described 
their  experiences.  It  was  heart  rending 
to  listen  to  their  accounts  of  what  actu- 
ally happened  and  the  terrible  crime 
against  humanity  which  the  Communist 
overlords  perpetrated. 

And  today,  while  considering  the  case 
of  Cuba,  we  would  do  well  to  apply  the 
lessons  of  occupied  Eiut)pe  to  the  needs 
of  occupied  Cuba. 

So  long  as  a  single  armed  Soviet 
trooper  remains  in  Cuba — whether  we 
delude  oiu-selves  with  the  fiction  that 
they  ai*e  "technicians"  or  face  squarely 
the  fact  of  a  full-scale  Soviet  occupa- 
tion— so  long  as  this  Soviet  presence  re- 
mains, the  threat  of  a  Cuban  Hungary  is 
real  and  acute.  The  President  has  been 
unequivocal  in  his  warning — we  will  not 
tolerate  such  a  repetition  of  past  history. 
There  must  be  no  second  Hungary  in  this 
hemisphere. 

If  this  warning  is  to  mean  anything,  it 
must  mean  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the 
suppression  of  any  act  of  internal  Cuban 
resistance  by  Soviet  troops. 

But  if  this  is  indeed  the  sense  of  the 
Piesident's  declaration,  then  I  submit 
that  he  owes  us  answers  to  at  least  these  s 
two  questions:  first,  what  positive  action 
has  he  undertaken  to  bring  to  an  imme- 
diate end  this  blatant  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Cuba — and  nothing  short  of  tiiis. 
I  repeat,  can  possibly  guarantee  the  pre- 
vention of  a  Cuban  Hungary.  And  sec- 
ond, is  the  President  aware  of  the  mass 
of  evidence,  mounting  day  by  day,  that 
just  such  direct  Soviet  suppression  of  the 
internal  anti-Castro  resistance  is  al- 
ready taking  place? 

What  of  the  report,  to  cite  one  exam- 
ple, that  on  March  26  of  this  year,  in 
the  area  of  the  Nicaro  mines,  a  pitched 
battle  with  Soviet  guards  cost  the  resist- 
ance 4  dead  and  12  captxired — all  of 
them  siunmarily  tried  and  executed,  with 
a  Soviet  officer  among  their  judges? 

What  of  the  repeated  reports — 
wherever  pockets  of  Cuban  guerrillas 
hold  out — that  every  skirmish  involves 
not  just  Castro's  Soviet-armed  militia, 
but  also  the  direct  intervention  of  uni- 
formed Russians? 
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And  what  of  this  quotation — ^published 
by  Free  Cuba  News  on  June  22 — from  a 
Cuban  police  commander: 

If  there  Is  a  popular  uprlBing  hare,  we  will 
employ  the  same  tactics  used  In  1956  in  Hun- 
gary. The  only  way  to  secure  oiuselves  is 
through  the  use  of  absolute  power. 

Dare  we  speak  of  the  threat  of  a  Cuban 
Hungary?  Rather,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  face  its  reality — grim  and  present. 

Evasion  will  not  do.  The  American 
people,  and  their  responsible  representar 
Uvea  in  the  Congress,  must  have  an- 
swers—clear and  prompt.  I  call  again 
on  the  President  for  authoritative  in- 
formation. I 

In  this  context  and  with  full  aware- 
ness of  the  stakes  involved,  what  then 
do  we  mean  by  resistance?  We  do  not 
mean  open  insurrection  in  the  streets 
of  Havana.  That  would  represent  only 
the  last  extreme  step  and  could  only  suc- 
ceed in  tandem  with  massive  external 
pressure,  with  force  of  arms.  And  that, 
I  am  sure,  is  not  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  contemplated  in  his  liberation 
pnHX>saL  Such  a  step,  such  a  final  eom- 
mitment,  could  only  be  taken  by  the 
provisional  government  itself.  And  it 
could  only  be  taken  in  close  collabora- 
tion with  the  United  States  and  the  en- 
tire OAS  community.  It  is  a  step  we 
all  pray  will  never  have  to  be  taken — 
not  if  other  measures  succeed.'' 

Effective  and  purposeful  internal  re- 
sistance may  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  variety  of  acts,  limited  enough  in 
particular,  but  massive  in  its  totality: 
acts  of  passive  resistance,  industrial 
slowdowns,  and  deliberate  low  productiv- 
ity in  factories  and  farms:  acts  of  van- 
dalism and  destruction  of  irreplaceable 
spare  parts  and  machinery;  acts  espe- 
cially of  agricultural  sabotage,  in  the 
oane  fields  and  the  sugar  mills;  wreckage 
of  communications  lines,  roads,  and 
rails;  and  the  systematic  spread  of  both 
information  and  misinformation — of  ru- 
mors intended  to  disorganize  the  Castro 
regime  and  of  truth  which  will  undercut 
its  pretensions  and  give  the  lie  to  its 
propaganda. 

All  this  would  constitute  the  resistance 
of  a  whole  people.  It  would  be  massive 
proof  of  their  distrust  and  disaffection, 
their  hatred  of  a  Communist  puppet 
government  which  maintains  itself  only 
by  virtue  of  Soviet  arms.  We  have 
Castro's  own  testimony,  added  to  that, 
of  his  economic  czar,  of  the  tremendous 
cumulative  impact  of  all  such  forms  of 
economic  sabotage. 

Such  concerted  action  may  not.  in  and 
of  itself,  bring  Castro  to  his  knees.  But 
it  cannot  fail  to  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  his  Soviet-sponsored  tyranny. 
And  it  may  set  the  price  of  continued 
Soviet  support  so  high — in  terms  of  risks 
and  I'esources  and  extended  supply 
lines — that  Moscow  may  think  a  second 
time,  may  even  reappraise  its  long-term 
commitments.  The  lessons  of  last  Octo- 
ber— when  we  confronted  Soviet  power 
with  bold  and  unswerving  purpose — 
these  lessons  should  not  be  lost  on  oui* 
own  timid  policymakers. 

Internal  resistance  also  means,  of 
course,  guerrilla  and  partisan  forces — 
actively  engaged  in  harassment  and 
sabotage,  and  the  nucleus  on  Cuban  soil 


of  the  forces  of  ultimate  liberation.  Free 
Cubans  throughout  the  hemisphere  must 
maintftin  intimate  liaison  with  this  in- 
ternal resistance.  There  must  be  close 
coordination  of  plans  and  action  pro- 
grams. There  must  be  airdrops  and 
covert  landings  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

There  must  be,  most  of  all,  a  sense  of 
common  piu'pose  and  of  unity  through- 
out the  free  Cuban  community.  All  this 
can  only  be  provided  by  a  unified  pro- 
visional government — best  of  all,  most 
inspiring  of  all,  a  provisional  government 
established  on  Cuban  soil.  And  that  is 
the  special  genius  of  the  Allott  proposal 
for  Cuban  liberation. 

A  free  Cuban  government  at  Guantan- 
amo would,  I  repeat  and  reemphasize,  be 
the  indispensable  first  step  toward  ulti- 
mate liberation.  So.  too,  is  the  Colorado 
Senator's  proposal  a  first  step  in  yet 
another  sense:  a  first  step  toward  sober 
debate  and  then  effective  action  by  this 
Government.  With  every  passing  day, 
the  Cuban  base  of  world  Communist 
imperialism  becomes  more  hardened, 
more  destructive  of  Cuba's  social  and 
economic  fabric,  tougher  to  dislodge. 
The  Soviet  presence  remains — and  grows. 
The  entire  hemisphere  is  under  incessant 
attack,  by  the  implacable  agents  of  Com- 
munist subversion. 

With  every  passing  day,  therefore,  the 
menace  grows.  There  is  no  more  time  to 
lose.  Delay  can  only  compound  the  de- 
terioration of  free  world  security.  The 
time  for  decisive  action  is  now. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  although  the 
urgency  of  the  Cuban  problem  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt,  the  admin- 
istration apparently  is  not  terribly  con- 
cerned about  Cuba.  This  complacent 
attitude,  it  seems  to  me,  accounts  for  the 
administration's  silence  on  the  Allott 
proposal.  The  administration  evidently 
prefers  to  put  the  damper  on  discussion 
of  the  Cuban  situation.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, silence  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
This  problem  and  the  set  of  circum- 
stances which  prevail  in  that  unhappy 
island  will  not  fade  and  disappear.  The 
challenges  posed  by  it  will  remain. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  feel  that  the  Allott 
proposal  deserves  seiious  consideration 
by  the  administration.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  today,  requesting  his  per- 
sonal expression  of  the  administration's 
official  opinion  of  the  Allott  proposal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  24,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Dean  Rvsk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAK  Mr.  Secretary:  On  June  17,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
of  Colorado,  made  an  important  statement 
in  which  he  offered  a  proposal  designed  to 
bring  about  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from 
Communist  rule.  A  copy  of  the  Senator's 
statement  is  attached. 

Senator  Allott  urged  all  freedom -loving 
Cubans  to  bury  personal  rivalries  and  politi- 
cal differences  and  to  unite  behind  the  goal 
of  liberating  their  homeland  by  fonalng  a 
provisional  all-party  government.  The  sole 
fiuictlon    of    this    provisional    government 


would  be  to  channel  and  direct  the  efforts 
of  the  Cuban  people  to  free  themselves  from 
the  Commxinist  yoke.  As  a  spur  to  unity 
among  the  Cubans,  the  United  States,  under 
the  AUott  proposal,  would  pledge  to  them 
that  upon  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
all-party  government,  it  would  permit  that 
government  to  establish  its  seat  on  Cuban 
territory  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Station  at  Ouan- 
t&namo  Bay.  As  I  understand  the  Senator's 
proposal,  the  effort  to  free  Cuba  from  Com- 
munist rule  will  and  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  Cuban  people  primarUy.  But  first 
there  must  be  Inspiration  and  direction  to 
that  effort,  which  can  best  be  generated  by 
the  creation  of  a  provisional  government. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Aiiorrr  served  this 
country  ably  and  faithfully  last  year  as  a 
VS.  delegate  to  the  General  Aasembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  made  his  proposal  so- 
berly, with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  debated 
on  its  merits  in  like  fashion.  Thus  far, 
however,  it  has  been  greeted  with  virtual 
silence  in  the  executive  brandi.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  has  been  no  official  state- 
ment of  opinion  on  this  proposal  by  the 
administration  save  only  an  informal  reac- 
tion by  the  Department  of  State's  press  of- 
ficer in  response  to  reporters'  questions  on 
June  21. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Cuban 
situation  is  the  moet  urgent  problem  in 
American  foreign  policy,  and  any  serious 
proposals  for  coping  with  It  merit  serious 
consideration  by  the  req>onsible  officials  of 
the  executive  bnmch.  I  invite  your  per- 
sonal attention,  therefore,  to  the  AUott  pro- 
posal, with  the  request  that  you  give  me  your 
opinion  of  Its  merits. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROMAM  L.  Rruska, 
UJ5.  Senator,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HRU5KA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
constructive  remarks  on  the  Cuban  situ- 
ation. More  and  more,  as  we  proceed,  we 
see  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  the  policy  which 
it  has  followed  for  the  past  2  years,  of 
walking  away  from  the  Cuban  question 
rather  than  meeting  it  To  date,  no  one 
in  the  administration  has  attempted  to 
discuss  the  proposal  I  made,  and  on 
which  I  frankly  asked  for  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  matter  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  only  response  has  been  the  one  by 
the  senior  Senator  fiom  Oregon.  I  be- 
lieve that  his  response  was  more  than 
adequately  covered  by  a  subsequent 
statement  which  I  made. 

I  have  in  my  hand — if  the  distin- 
guished Seiuitor  will  permit  me  to  read 
it — a  United  Press  dispatch,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Havana. — The  Castro  government  today 
expropriated  the  U.S.  Embassy  building  and 
grounds  in  a  move  believed  unprecedented 
in  diplomatic  history. 

The  action  was  taken  in  reprisal  for  the 
freezing  of  Cuban  Government  accounts  in 
VS.  banks,  according  to  the  expropriation 
decree. 

The  decree  was  signed  by  Prime  Minister 
Fidel  Castro,  President  Osvaldo  Dorticos.  and 
Treasury  Minister  Luis  Alvarez. 

The  Embassy  has  housed  the  Swiss  Mission 
for  American  Affairs,  beneath  the  Swiss  flag, 
since  the  United  States  broke  relations  with 
Cuba  on  January  4,  1961. 

The  nationalization  decree  even  specified 
that  all  the  Embassy's  "equipment  and  fur- 
niture have  been  assumed  by  the  state." 
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"It  Is  the  duty  of  the  revo- 
of  CulMk,  In  the  maln- 
dlgnlty  and  aoverelgn 
,  to  respond  to  the  aggree- 

SUtee. 
ion  was  the  bank  freeze. 


the  lialecon  Seawall  Drive 
the  United  Nations  See- 
In  New  York. 

In  Tlew  of  t^e  fact  that  one  of  the 
main  contentloi  is  of  the  administration, 
or  of  its  q?okesi  aen  from  whom  we  have 

we  must  maintain  oiir 
diplomatic  relal  Ions  with  Cuba,  does  the 
Senator  see  b  m  we  can  possibly  be 

-elations  in  any  way  by 

Cubans  in  exile  to  estab- 
lish a  provision  il  government,  when  the 
Castro  govemm  snt  itself  has  now  seized 
our  administration  building? 

On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  my  Jubgment  that  our  position 
would  be  Impro'  'ed.  A  long  time  ago.  the 
Castro  regime  qut  off  any  practical  dip- 

wlth  the  United  States. 
This  country  Iks  had  to  deal  through 
the  Swiss  in  Cu  ».  Now  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment has  <oinmitted  the   unprece- 


dented diploma  le  affront  of  taking  over 
the  official  resiclence  of  the  UJ3.  Govem- 
We  may  as  wen  com- 
and  have  a  provisional 


government  installed  at  Guantanamo, 


suggestion  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  Coloiado  (Mr.  Allott],  give 


and  at  the  same  time 
nominal  connection  with 


Castro's  government. 

"Ut.  ALLOTI.  The  Senator  may  re- 
call the  statem  ;nt  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  N  oasEl  that  most  of  the 
people  in  Ameri  ca  do  not  realize  that  the 
United  States  h  is  not  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  <  ^iba.  but  has  only  with- 
drawn our  repr  sentatlve.  I  believe  that 
if  most  Americf  ns  knew  this,  they  would 
rise  up  in  their  ^  n*ath.  But  since  we  have 
not  severed  dvlomatic  relations  with 
Cuba,  what  dot  s  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bradui  think  of  he  position  in  which  this 
leaves  us,  wher  the  Castro  government 
has  taken  ouj  embassy  buildings  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  HRUSK.L  The  latest  action  of 
Castro's  does  n(  >t  place  the  United  States 
at  a  very  high  point  of  prestige  In  the 
world;  and  we  are  told  that  prestige  is 
very  Important  It  has  not  placed  us  in 
a  very  high  position  of  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fan  lly  of  nations. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebn  ska  has  performed  a  real 
service  in  draw  ng  a  parallel  with  Hun- 
gary. I  am  81  ire  he  has  had  the  ex- 
pwlence,  as  1 1:  ave  had,  of  meeting  and 
speaking  with  hundreds  of  exiles  who 
have  come  f](»n  numerous  Eastern 
Eur^Dean  coun  aries.  including  Hungary. 
We  have  had  to  give  as  our  excuse  for 
not  acting  in  t  le  Hungarian  crisis  that 
we  had  no  waj  in  which  to  act.  That 
there  was  no  pr  ictical,  feasible  way.  mili- 
tarily or  othen  ise.  to  support  Hungary. 

But  such  a  re  ason  cannot  be  advanced 
at  this  time  f o  -  our  not  supporting  the 
Cubans  in  exile  in  their  attempt  to  take 
back  their  gove  mment,  so  that  they  can 
hold  elections  inder  their  constitution, 
because  it  is  no  ;  necessary  to  overfly  an- 

!  I       . 


tagonistic,  hostile  countries  in  order  to 
help  Cuba. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  question 
about  that;  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  anal3rzed  the  situaticm  accurately. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Keeping  in  mind  the 
attitude  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  who  are  either  now  under  the 
heel  of  communism  or  have  escaped  from 
Communist  rule — and  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  in  this  country  who  have 
escaped  from  the  heel  of  communism — 
does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  see  any 
way  in  which  we  can  justify  our  action 
and  still  be  considered  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  when  the  present  adminis- 
tration seemingly  does  not  have  the  will 
to  start  the  machinery  which  would  help 
the  exiled  Cubans  to  return  to  their 
own  country? 

Mr.  HtlUSKA.  In  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  way  in  which  such  inaction  can  be 
Justified.  I  say  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  Justify  it.  The  administration 
and  its  apologists  argue  that  any  such 
course  of  action  as  that  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  involve 
risk.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
There  would  be  a  risk.  There  would  be 
a  grave  risk.  But  the  alternative  must 
always  be  considered.  The  question  is 
not  whether  a  risk  would  be  taken,  but 
whether  the  risk  of  action  would  be 
greater  than  the  alternative,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  present  intolerable 
situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  A  continuation  of  the 
subversion,  sabotage,  and  disguised  in- 
surrection which  is  taking  place  in  Cuba 
and  throughout  Latin  America  today, 
and  which  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
aioT  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
described  so  well  the  other  day. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  described  in  dra- 
matic detail  the  incidents  of  violence, 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  subversion,  and 
indicated  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  Castro 
pattern,  but  is  conducted  on  a  sustained 
basis,  and  that  its  force  and  effect  are 
constantly  growing,  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
article  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Newsweek,  commenting  on  the  requests 
of  those  of  us  who  have  been  asking  the 
administration  to  pay  heed  to  this  situa- 
tion and  come  forth  with  their  own  plan, 
or  even  to  tell  us  if  the  administration 
has  a  policy.  The  article  indicates  that 
we  seem  to  be  baffled  by  the  indifference 
that  is  shown  to  the  question,  implying 
that  the  people  are  not  interested. 

I  say  to  members  of  the  other  party 
and  to  the  administration  that  if  they 
think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  believe  that  Cuba  is  our  primary 
foreign  policy  problem,  they  are  badly 
out  of  step  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Everywhere  I  go  I  have  found 
that  this  is  the  first  question  I  am  asked. 

I  can  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion would  be  very  glad  to  walk  away 
from  the  problem  of  Cuba  policy  and  to 
have  the  people  talk  about  other  things. 
I  do  not  blame  the  administration,  con- 
sidering the  failures  they  have  experi- 
enced with  respect  to  Cuba.  It  is  under- 
standable why  the  administration  would 
hope  that  the  American  people  will  for- 


get about  the  failures,  and  make  every 
effort  to  help  them  forget.  I  wish  partic- 
ularly to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  remarks  and  especially  for  the  par- 
allel he  has  drawn  between  Cuba  and 
Hungary,  and  his  statement  as  to  why  we 
cannot  again  permit  another  Hungary 
to  occm-  with  respect  to  the  people  of 
Cuba. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  mail  received  by 
my  office  does  not  indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America — at  least  that  part  of 
America  I  represent — are  minimizing 
this  problem.  Nor  was  it  minimized,  as 
we  all  know,  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered the  subject  not  long  ago.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  that  report  was 
that  Cuba  should  have  the  No.  1  priority 
among  our  foreign  relations  problems, 
notwithstanding  the  many  other  serious 
and  grave  problems  which  this  country 
faces  in  the  international  field. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No  matter  what  those 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  coiild  say, 
we  could  not  make  any  stronger  state- 
ment than  that  report,  which  seeks  to 
impel  the  Government  into  a  positive 
course  of  action  with  respect  to  Cuba. 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  The  report  was  made  after 
a  well-considered  review  of  the  testi- 
mony and  evidence  which  was  accumu- 
lated under  the  leadership  of  the  con- 
scientious, hardworking  Senator  from 
Mississippi  LMr.  StennisI.  He  and  his 
committee  rendered  a  commendable 
service  to  the  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ccHnmend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nebraska  for 
presenting  so  forcefully  his  thoughts  on 
this  subject.  Something  has  been  said 
about  ithe  risk  involved.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor think  of  any  greater  risk  to  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere,  any  greater  risk  to 
the  United  States,  than  to  continue  to  do 
nothing,  and  thus  ignore  the  Communist 
threat  in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Is 
there  any  greater  risk  than  that? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  ascribing  to  the  situation  the  impor- 
tance that  he  does.  There  is  no  greater 
risk  than  that.  Let  me  cite  a  simple 
analogy. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  we  found  the 
same  type  of  Soviet  Operation  Nibble  at 
work  in  Europe.  There  were  subversive 
efforts,  economic  pressures,  even,  of  di- 
i-ect  military  pressures,  here  and  there, 
along  the  borders  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. There  was  only  one  answer  to 
Operation  Nibble:  It  was  the  creation, 
for  that  ];>articular  type  of  situation  and 
those  circumstances,  of  NATO — the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
NATO  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  biting  off.  chunk  by 
chunk,  of  the  territory,  political  integ- 
rity, and  liberties  of  the  people  of  West- 
em  Europe,  to  the  point  where  complete 
domination  would  be  reached. 

We  have  the  same  type  of  operation  in 
this  hemisphere;  and  there  Is  no  greater 
menace  than  the  one  now  facing  us  by 
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reason  of  the  illegal  and  revolutionary 
tactics  being  practiced  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  by  Castro  Communists  and 
the  Russian  Communists  based  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  After  aU,  if  a  building 
Ls  on  fire,  although  it  can  be  said  there  is 
risk  in  having  a  fireman  cUmb  a  ladder 
or  in  having  a  fire  truck  run  through  the 
streets,  yet  such  risk  is  minimal  when 
compared  with  the  risk  of  letting  the  fire 
spread  genei-ally.  We  are  faced  with  a 
similar  situation  as  regards  Cuba. 

In  connection  with  my  colleague's 
valuable  remarks.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  speech  de- 
livered by  a  very  distinguished  former 
Member  of  this  body.  Hon.  William  F. 
Knowland.  of  California,  who  formerly 
served  as  majority  leader  and  also  as 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  I  wish 
to  read  several  sentences  from  the 
speech: 

Ninety  miles  from  our  shores  there  is  a 
Soviet  base  In  Cuba.  We  have  had  a  vacil- 
lating policy  relative  to  Castro.  We  have  at 
one  time  or  another  encouraged  him,  tried 
to  Ignore  him,  entertained  him,  encouraged 
but  failed  to  support  an  invasion  against 
him,  paid  him  ransom  and  tribute  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  cash  and  supplies  to  re- 
lease the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners;  subverted  our 
own  Judicial  and  legal  processes  by  releasing 
Cuban  criminals  and  gunmen  in  exchange 
tea  Americans  held  in  Cuban  prisons.  In 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  base  in  Cuba  we 
marched  up  the  hill  last  October  and  since 
then  have  marched  most  of  the  way  down 
again. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  following 
his  speech  and  the  colloquy  in  connection 
with  it,  the  speech  delivered  by  Senator 
Knowland  at  the  National  Sheriffs'  As- 
sociation convention  at  Portland.  Oreg., 
on  July  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  William  P.  Knowland,  National 

SHERirrs'    Association.    Portland,    Omac., 

Mttltonomah    Hotel,    11    a.m.,    Monday. 

July  16,  1063 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association,  last  November  I 
received  your  Invitation  to  speak  at  this 
Portland  convention.  A  great  deal  has  hap- 
pened, at  home  and  abroad,  since  that  time. 

Like  most  small  boys  I  considered  sheriffs 
and  locomotive  engineers  to  be  the  tops  In 
future  occupational  possibilities. 

The  change  from  steam  locomotives  to 
dlesels  modified  my  views  of  one  and  the 
substitution  of  prowl  cars  for  horses  lessened 
my  enthusiasm  for  the  other. 

After  6  years  In  the  legislature  of  my  State 
of  California  and  over  13  years  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  6  of  which  were  as 
majority  or  minority  leader  I  developed  a 
deap-seated  conviction  that  the  real  strength 
of  ovir  Nation  Is  In  local  government  of 
which  your  people  are  an  Integral  part. 

The  men  who  founded  this  Republic  were 
very  wise.  They  knew  the  history  of  the 
world  up  to  their  time.  They  knew  that 
where  people  had  lost  their  freedcxn  It  was 
because  of  the  concentration  of  power  In 
the  hands  of  a  single  Individual  In  a  na- 
tion's capital. 

As  a  result  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  met  In  Philadelphia  In  1787  deter- 
mined to  guard  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans from  tyrannical  government.  They  did 
it  by: 

(1)  Making  ours  a  Oovemment  of  laws 
and  not  of  men. 


(2)  Providing  that  government  was  the 
servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  people. 

(3)  Dividing  power  In  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment between  three  coequal  branches  as 
checks  and  balances  one  against  the  other. 

(4)  By  choice,  making  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment one  of  limited  and  specified  powers 
and  reserving  all  other  powers  to  the  States 
or  to  the  people  thereof. 

They  were  still  not  satisfied  that  they  had 
completely  achieved  their  objective  so  In 
1789  there  were  proposed  and  by  1791  .the 
requisite  nxunber  of  States  had  ratifled'^ur 
first  10  amendments  which  we  know  as  the 
"Bill  of  Rights"  guaranteeing  certain  rights 
to  the  people  which  neither  the  Pederal, 
State,  nor  local  governments  can  take  away 
from  them. 

Since  that  time  we  have  amended  our 
Constitution  23  times.  To  be  sure  this  is, 
as  it  should  be,  a  long  and  a  dilQcult  process. 

We  must  never  quietly  permit  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  short  circuited  because  some 
"whiz  kid"  decides  that  In  this  age  of  space 
travel  and  automation  the  American  Con- 
stitution is  antiquated  ch:  too  cumbersome. 

Neither  executive  fiat.  Judicial  legislating 
or  congressional  resolutlng  should  change 
the  basic  frame  of  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment or  the  guaranteed  constitutional  rights 
of  our  people. 

Civil  rights  are  far  more  broad  than  racial 
rights  alone. 

These  Include  the  right  to  walk  our  streets 
day  or  night  without  danger  to  life,  limb, 
or  property;  the  right  to  own,  manage,  and 
dispose  of  property;  the  right  to  associate 
with  friends  of  one's  own  choice;  the  right 
to  have  gainful  employment  and  to  stay  or 
leave  the  Job  based  upon  one's  own  choice 
and  Judgment.  These  are  also  civil  rights 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  Pederal,  State, 
and  local  authorities. 

V^Thenever  a  mob  can  deny  these  rights 
regardless  of  the  composition  of  these  who 
would  take  over  the  streets  from  their  use 
by  peaceful  citizens  and  from  the  duly  con- 
stituted civil  authorities  we  have  a  brefik- 
down  of  constitutional  government. 

It  is  too  bad  that  those  who  have  led  the 
fight  fc»'  one  segment  of  clvU  rights  have 
not  equally  stressed  civil  obligations  and 
civil  responslbUlties. 

Every  American  citizen  has  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  according  to  the  qualifica- 
tions tor  voting  established  by  each  of  our 
50  States  and  to  do  this  without  having  dis- 
criminating standards  applied  to  the  individ- 
ual applicant  or  voter  because  of  race,  creed, 
sex,  or  color. 

Every  American  citizen  has  a  right  to 
patronlsse  or  withhold  his  purchasing  power 
according  to  the  choice  he  and  his  famUy 
make  in  the  marketplaces  of  the  Nation. 

By  his  political  action  and  economic  par- 
ticipation an  opportTinlty  Is  given  to  every 
citizen  to  have  his  say  In  Influencing  events 
now  and  over  the  future  years. 

But  he  has  no  right  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  rest  of 
oxir  citizens.  No  pressure  group  minority 
can  Impose  by  unconstitutional  means  its 
views  upon  the  majority  of  our  people  with- 
out their  consent.  Changes  can  only  be 
made  through  the  constitutional  process  of 
amendment. 

The  American  pe<^le  are  a  Just  people, 
they  are  a  patient  people,  they  are  an  under- 
standing pec^le,  and  they  are  a  law  abiding 
people. 

But  If  pushed  too  far  (as  King  George  m. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Hitler,  and  Tojo  learned  to 
their  sorrow)  they  are  capable  of  taking  the 
necessary  political  or  military  steps  to  re- 
move the  dangers  to  their  constitutional 
form  of  government.  The  ballot  box  can 
and  will  serve  the  majority  as  well  as  the 
minority. 

The  citizen  who  preaches  civil  obligations 
and  responsibilities  along  with  civil  rights 
must  practice  what  he  preaches. 

He  cannot,  as  In  the  movie  "High  Noon," 
leave  the  problem  of  the  bad  men  and  g\in- 


men  to  the  lone  law  enforcement  oflldal.  "Hie 
attitude,  too  often  prevalent  among  our  peo- 
ple, "This  is  your  problem,  not  mine"  Is  not 
In  keeping  with  American  tradition. 

Too  often  our  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision carry  reports  where  the  offender 
against  the  law  has  the  moral  If  not  the 
physical  suppyort  of  citizens  as  against  the 
law  officer  carrying  out  his  duty.  The  very 
least  the  officer  has  a  right  to  expect  is  in 
the  words  of  the  early  frontiersman  "If  you 
can't  help  me  at  least  dont  help  the  bear." 

In  this  the  press  has  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility. So  do  the  sheriffs  and  police  officers. 
The  overwhelming  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  dedicated  men  of  Integrity 
and  courage.  A  few.  a  small  percentage, 
from  time  to  time  betray  their  trust  but  so 
do  a  few  bankers,  political  officials,  news- 
papermen or  civic  leaders.  The  rest  should 
not  have  the  tar  brush  of  "guilt  by  associa- 
tion" applied  In  an  indiscriminate  way. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows:  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press;  or  of  the  people  p>eaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances." 

This  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
press  was  for  the  protection  of  the  people  not 
just  for  the  protection  of  newspapermen. 

I  do  not  say  to  you  that  there  are  no 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable  men  In  the  fourth 
estate  but  I  do  say  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  are  trying  to  discharge 
their  obligation  to  keep  the  public  Informed 
about  the  news  of  the  day — local,  area.  State, 
national,  and  International.  They  are  work- 
ing against  deadlines  where  their  mechanical 
prol^ems  make  5  or  15  minutes  vital  In 
making  an  edition.  Returning  a  dty  edi- 
tor's or  a  reporter's  call  2  hours  or  an  how- 
after  receiving  it  can  mean  the  public  Is  not 
as  informed  as  it  should  be. 

Sometimes  public  officials  on  the  national. 
State,  and  local  level  forget  that  they  are 
public  servants  and  that  public  business  Is 
the  public's  business.  They  classify  as  secret 
or  confidential  that  which  Is  not  necessary 
to  so  classify  by  any  legitimate  security 
standards. 

As  one  who  has  been  Isoth  a  public  official 
and  a  newspaperman  may  I  suggest  that  you 
invite  your  city  edlt<n-,  editor,  and  publisher 
down  to  yovir  ofllce  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  your  problems  and  that  you  in 
turn  (if  you  have  not  already  done  so)  visit 
your  newspaper  plant  to  learn  more  about 
the  problems  of  publishing  a  metropolitan, 
suburban,  or  rural  newspaper.  I  have  found 
in  life  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  better 
we  know  a  person  the  less  difficult  it  Is  to 
deal  with  him.  There  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  but  not  many. 

We  have  discussed  some  domestic  prob- 
lems. Now  let  us  turn  to  the  foreign  field. 
Experience  has  taught  you  as  law  men  that 
you  cannot  appease  the  criminal  cw  the 
gangster.  As  In  foreign  affairs  the  road  to 
appeasement  Is  n^t  the  road  to  peace  but  in 
fact  is  only  surrender  on  the  Installment 
plan. 

In  order  to  gain  our  Independence  the 
founders  of  our  Republic  pledged  to  each 
other  "Our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor." 

Ninety  miles  from  our  shores  there  is  a 
Soviet  base  in  Cuba. 

We  have  had  a  vacillating  policy  relative 
to  Castro. 

We  have  at  one  time  or  another  encouraged 
him,  tried  to  Ignore  him,  entertained  him, 
encouraged  but  failed  to  support  an  Invasion 
against  him,  paid  him  ranstnn  and  tribute  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  cash  and  supplies  to 
release  the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners;  subverted 
our  own  judicial  and  legal  processes  by  re- 
leasing Cuban  criminals  and  gunmen  In  ex- 
change for  Americans  held  in  Cuban  prisons. 
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Last  October  we  demanded  the  removal  of 
the  missiles  and  on  the  ground  Inspection  to 
see  that  this  was  carried  out. 

Though  history  ts  replete  with  examples 
that  the  word  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  Is  given  we 
backed  down  from  our  "on  the  ground"  in- 
spection requirement  and  took  the  word 
(without  boarding  their  ships  to  inspect)  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  canvas  covered  ob- 
jects on  deck  were  Indeed  all  the  missiles 
going  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  Cuba. 
How  naive  can  we  be? 

We  did  not  insist  on  the  immediate  with- 
drawal from  Cuba  of  all  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  though  these  as  well  as  the  missiles 
were  both  there  contrary  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  the  Rio  Pact. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  of  National  Defense, 
Arthur  Sylvester,  has  enunciated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "right  to  lie"  to  the  American 
people.  He  has  not  to  this  date  been  repu- 
diated by  either  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  or  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  no  "refusing  to  comment"  or  "de- 
clining to  give  out  a  release"  on  an  inquiry 
by  the  press.  The  "right  to  lie"  is  deliber- 
ately misleading  the  American  people. 

The  administration  has  not  escaped  the 
penalty  of  such  a  policy.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans no  longer  know  when  they  are  being 
lied  to  and  when  they  are  being  told  the 
truth.  I  sincerely  regret  this  is  so,  for  if 
there  is  ever  a  need  for  a  people  to  have  con- 
fidence In  the  statements  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  is  when  we  face  the  menace  of  inter- 
national conununlsm. 

The  only  way  confidence  will  be  restored  is 
for  Assistant  Secretary  Sylvester  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  job  of  "managing  the  news" 
of  the  Defense  establishment  and  for  his 
"right  to  lie"  doctrine  to  be  repudiated  by 
both  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  McNa- 
mara.  Ansrthing  less  will  Insult  the  intelli- 
gence and  continue  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people. 

Senator  Kkn  Keaixno  of  New  York  has 
more  accurate  information  on  Cuban  missile 
bases  than  the  administration  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  October  22.  At  least  the  Defense 
Dei>artment  was  denying  their  existence  un- 
til the  President's  speech  to  the  country. 
Why?  The  Cubans  knew  the  missiles  were 
there  for  they  had  Imported  them.  The  So- 
viet Government  knew  they  were  there  for 
they  had  supplied  them. 

Only  the  American  people  were  deceived 
and  they  were  the  ones  at  whom  they  were 
aimed. 

On  Sunday.  October  21,  1962,  the  news- 
papers reported  that  a  Defense  Department 
spokesman  denied  the  cancellation  of  the 
trip  of  President  Kennedy,  Secretaries  Rusk 
and  McNamara  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Cuban  or  Sino-Indian  crisis. 

Monday  afternoon,  October  22,  1962.  the 
President  discussed  for  the  first  time  the 
proof  of  Soviet  missile  bases  in  Cuba. 

Weeks  earlier  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Hotise  had  pointed  out  that  Soviet  mis- 
sile bases  were  in  Cuba. 

On  September  17,  1962,  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Rotary  Club,  I  said:  "The  buildup  of  a  mis- 
sile base  in  Cuba — 90  miles  from  our  shores — 
Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

In  April  of  this  3rear  President  Kennedy  in 
his  press  conference  said  that  about  4,000 
Soviet  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  Cuba, 

This  still  left  from  12,000  to  13,000  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba  even  if  the  4,000  were  a  net 
withdrawal.  * 

Senator  KzATnrG  states  that  approximately 
3,000  to  4,000  have  been  sent  to  Cuba  while 
the  others  were  being  withdrawn.  These 
facts  have  also  been  released  by  a  report 
released  May  9  by  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Committee, 

I  believe  Senator  Kxating  and  the  Senate 
committee  under  Senator  Stennis  have  done 
a  great  service  in  giving  the  American  people 


the  whole  picture  on  Cuban  troop  movements 
rather  than  ]ust  half  the  picture. 

This  administration  after  its  leas  than  half- 
hearted aid  to  the  free  Cubans  at  the  time  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  when  only  air  cover 
could  have  assured  success  of  the  venture  has 
now  withdrawn  support  from  the  puban  ex- 
iles. Not  only  are  they  forbidden  to  use  U.S. 
territory  as  a  point  of  departure  which  Is  at 
least  understandable  frdm  a  point  of  view  of 
international  law  but  we  go  farther  and  along 
with  the  British  Intercept  them  when  they 
depart  fnnn  other  coiuitries  and  are  on  in- 
ternational waters. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  applying  naval  sanc- 
tions upon  the  wrong  people. 

Thirteen  years  ago  we  gave  the  Commu- 
nists a  sanctuary  across  the  Yalu.  Now  we 
give  both  Cuban  and  Soviet  Commiuiists  a 
sanctuary  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

This  la  not  a  partisan  question.  Not  long 
ago  I  spent  several  days  In  Waahington. 
Democratic  as  well  as  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  are  deeply  troubled 
over  Cuban  policy  or  lack  of  one. 

The  answer  one  gets  from  the  whiz  kids 
whose  advice  finds  Its  way  to  the  President  Is  : 
"Would  you  have  this  country  invade  Cuba 
and  risk  the  danger  of  all-out  war?" 

They  try  to  slam  the  docw  on  congressional 
and  public  discussion  while  at  the  same  time 
spoon  feeding  the  public  only  what  they 
want  the  public  to  know. 

On  this  they  will  not  be  successful.  A  great 
debate  is  now  underway  at  every  crossroads, 
village,  and  town  in  America.  It  will  spread 
until  we  wlU  have  an  American  policy  that  is 
sound  and  defensible. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  will  not  be  before 
I  give  you  my  views  on  what  it  should  be. 

( 1 )  It  will  not  pay  extortion  or  permit  the 
payment  of  ransom  to  any  nation,  Commu- 
nist or  otherwise. 

(2)  It  will  not  torpedo  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  a  basic  cornerstone  of  American 
policy. 

(3)  It  will  not  be  founded  upon  lies,  half 
truths  or  news  blackouts  in  order  to  make 
it  swallowable  by  the  American  people. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  risks  involved 
in  any  policy  we  follow  other  than  complete 
surrender  or  appeasement  which  Is  a  form  of 
surrender  on  the  installment  plan  I  would 
be  prepared  to  take  whatever  rtsks  are  In- 
volved for  my  coimtry,  for  my  family,  and 
for  myself. 

Our  general  worldwide  guideline  to  our 
State  Department  and  to  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice should  be: 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  American 
people  are  dedicated  to  human  freedom. 
What  advances  it  we  will  support  and  what 
undermines  or  destroys  it  we  will  oppose. 

In  support  of  this  general  directive  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  ex- 
amine the  facts  and  then  take  whatever 
steps  our  national  Interests  require. 

We  shall  neither  feel  required  to  telegraph 
our  punches  in  advance  nor  will  we  estab- 
lish privileged  sanctuaries  of  operations  lac 
communism  while  communism  Is  engaged  In 
a  worldwide  conspiracy  to  destroy  hxunan 
freedom. 

Now  to  the  specific  Cuban  cancer. 

(1)  The  President  should  proclaim  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  reestablished 
as  a  kesrstone  of  American  policy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

(2)  The  President  should  address  another 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  stating 
that  the  continuation  of  Soviet  forces  in 
Cuba  is  In  clear  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  that  In  the  Interest  of  our 
mutual  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world  they  should  be  withdrawn. 

(3)  If  a  completely  satisfactory  reply  is 
not  received  by  the  President  he  should  ask 
to  speak  to  a  joint  session  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  At  this  session  he  should  ask  the 
Congress  for  a  Joint  resolution  In  support  . 
of  the  President  to  sec\u-e  the  removal  of  ' 
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every  Soviet  soldier  from  Cuba.  He  should 
request  legislation  permitting  the  immediate 
recruitment,  equipment  and  training  of 
"Freedom  Volunteers  Corps."  I  believe 
many  more  Americans  would  make  'their 
contributions  to  such  a  corps  than .  con- 
tributed to  the  blackmail  ransom  tax-free 
donations  of  last  year. 

If  Khrushchev  should  be  cooperative  the 
President  could  offer  to  furnish  sufficient 
U.S.  transports  and  cargo  vessels  to  return 
all  troops  and  their  equipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  Khrushchev  is  not  cooperative  It 
should  include: 

(1)  Joint  action  by  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  (or  as  many  as  will  co- 
opei-ate)  notifying  the  Soviet  Union  that  if 
all  such  troops  and  their  equipment  is  not 
out  of  Cuba  by  a  stated  date  that  all  Soviet 
embassies  will  be  closed  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations will  be  suspended  with  the  Soviet 
Union  until  such  troops  are  withdrawn. 

(2)  The  placing  of  UJS.  air,  naval  and 
ground  forces  on  an  alert  basis  at  least  equal 
to  that  which  existed  in  October  of  1962. 

(3)  If  the  Soviet  forces  are  not  withdrawn 
by  the  date  set  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  a 
Joint  blockade  (both  sea  and  air)  to  cut  off 
all  shipments  to  Cuba  except  for  food  and 
medical  supplies. 

(4)  If  the  Soviet  forces  are  not  fully 
withdrawn  the  U.S.  should  encourage  the 
creation  of  a  freedom  volunteer  corps  (air 
and  ground).  This  would  be  open  to  free 
Cubans,  Hungarian  freedom  fighters,  mem- 
bers of  U.S.  reserve  units  who  could  volun- 
teer without  losing  their  retirement  or  other 
rights,  veterans  of  Polish,  Czechoslovaklan 
World  War  n  forces,  volunteers  from  trained 
units  of  free  Chinese  and  free  Korean  forces, 
and  any  other  experienced  fighters  who  are 
prepared  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom.  The 
plane  cover  would  be  flown  by  experienced 
combat  fliers  like  Chennault's  Flying  Tiger 
volunteers  in  China. 

Since  these  would  be  volunteers  and  since 
the  use  of  Chinese  Communist  volunteers 
at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  were  not 
looked  upon  by  the  United  Nations  as  being 
a  casus  belli  by  the  Chinese  Ccunmunist 
regime,  we  have  ample  precedent  and  quot- 
able quotes  for  any  who  might  feel  called 
upon  to  object  at  the  Security  Council  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Such  volunteers  would  be  adequately 
equipped  with  air,  groimd,  and  naval  forces 
to  make  decisive  landings  and/or  feints 
simultaneoxiBly  along  the  Cuban  coasts. 

Its  international  banner  could  be  the 
torch  of  freedom  that  is  held  aloft  from 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  men  and  women  who  love  free- 
dom everywhere. 

(5)  Notice  would  be  served  that  following 
the  removal  of  Castro  and  the  Soviet  forces 
that  a  trusteeship  would  be  established 
under  the  Organization  of  American  States 
imtil  free  elections  could  be  held  by  the 
Cuban  people. 

(6)  U.S.  ground,  naval,  or  air  forces  would 
not  be  iised  unless  the  Soviet  Union  attempts 
to  reinforce  Its  garrison  or  commit  a  hostile 
act  against  the  United  States  or  its  allies. 

This  I  would  call  the  progressive  squeeze 
policy  to  offset  the  Communist  nibbling 
process. 

Of  course  risks  are  Involved.  But  if  the 
signws  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  not  taken  risks,  we  woxild  not  be  here 
now.  Risks  have  been  taken  throughout 
our  history  to  gain,  preserve,  and  protect 
our  way  of  life. 

The  risk  of  doing  nothing  Is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, far  greater  to  our  ultimate  siurvival. 

To  international  communism  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching.  If  Indeed  It  has  not 
already  long  since  passed  for  the  free  wor'd 
to  say,  "You  have  gone  far  enough."  And 
for  Americans  to  say,  "Indeed  you  have  gone 
too  far  when  you  have  established  your  bases 
in  Cuba  90  miles  from  our  shores." 


If  we  have  no  confidence  in  ourselves,  no 
real  devotion  to  our  way  of  life,  no  deter- 
mination to  "pledge  to  each  other  oiur  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  otu-  sacred  honor"  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  others  provided,  how  can 
we  hope  to  hand  a  free  society  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him  for  the  colloquy  we  have  had  this 
afternoon;  and  in  that  connection  I  also 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  PARLIA- 
MENTARIANS FROM  ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  privileged  today  to  have  in  the 
Chamber  as  guests  of  the  Senate  three 
distinguished  and  honorable  members  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  country  of  Ethio- 
pia. I  consider  it  a  high  privilege  and 
honor  to  introduce  these  distinguished 
members  of  the  Ethiopian  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  warm 
spots  in  our  hearts  for  the  brave  people 
of  this  gallant  coimtry.  We  remember 
its  days  of  difficulties.  We  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Ethiopia  and  their 
honored  Emperor  and  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives in  government  have  made  a 
remarkable  recovery  and  are  good  and 
steadfast  friends  of  freedom  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Today  some  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  Joined  with  me  in  a  luncheon  in 
the  committee  room  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  now  present  to  the  Senate  his  High- 
ness Dejazmatch  Assrate  Kassa,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  Ethiopia ;  His  Ex- 
cellency Lij  Araya  Abebe.  a  member  of 
t^e  Ethiopian  Senate;  and  Honorable 
Ato  Tadele  Yigezu,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Ethiopia. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wel- 
coming them. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
member, with  great  fascination  and  in- 
terest, the  time  long  ago  when  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  was  the 
guest  of  this  country.  As  I  recall,  we 
welcomed  him  at  one  of  the  Joint  meet- 
ings of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  He 
created  great  interest  in  the  United 
States,  and  gained  the  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  of  our  country.  Our 
people  have  followed  with  great  interest 
the  destiny  and  fortunes  of  Ethiopia  as 
she  has  been  blazing  the  trail  for  equality 
and  freedom  and  leadership  of  a  great 
continent. 

We  join  with  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Humphrey]  in  ex- 
toiding  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  wel- 
come. We  are  delighted  to  have  you  as 
guests  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as 
these  representatives  of  the  Ethiopian 
nation  travel  through  our  country  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  received  with  warm 
hearts  and  welc(«ie  hands  everywhere 
they  go.  Our  people  have  not  forgotten 
the  heroic  and  gallant  position  taken  by 
the  Ethiopians  26  years  ago.    Their  land 


was  invaded.  Their  country  was  one  of 
the  first  to  fall.  They  suffered  immeas- 
urably through  persecution,  destruction 
of  property,  and  destruction  of  human 
beings. 

When  the  hours  were  long,  when  our 
people  were  locking  around  the  world 
for  friends,  the  Ethi(H>ians  were  at  our 
side.  That  memory  is  still  with  us.  It 
is  with  our  people. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
may  know  more  about  our  honored 
guests,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
biographical  material  relating  to  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

BioGRAPHiCAi.  Information  on  Highness 
Dejazmatch  Assrate  Kassa  of  Ethiopia, 
A  Participant  in  the  Foreign  Leader  Pro- 
gram OP  THE  Department  or  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Name,  Assrate  Kassa. 

Present  address,  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Addis  Ababa,  Sthlopia. 

Personal  data:  Birth,  Flche,  Shoa  Province, 
1914;  citizenship,  E«,hloplan;  knowledge  of 
English,  excellent;  other  languages, 
Amharic;  marital  status,  married,  7  children; 
religion,  Coptic  Church. 

Present  position.  President,  Senate  of  Ethi- 
opia. 

Past  positions,  colonel  Ethiopian  mUltary 
service;  Governor  General  of  Provinces  Wele- 
ga,  Arussi,  Shoa,  and  Beghlmdir;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Senate  of  E^thiopia. 

Academic  background,  educated  In  Eng- 
land,  secondary  school,  Bath;  3  years  theol- 
ogy. Wales  Bible  School,  Swansea. 

IVavels.  Europe  and  Africa. 

Hobbies  and  other  interests,  photography 
and  farming,  studying  ancient  Ethlopic  man- 
uscripts. 

BioGEAPHicAi.  Information  on  His  Excel- 
lency Lij  Arata  Abebb  or  Btbiopx/^,  a 
Participant  in  the  Foreign  Leader  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
incton,  d.c. 

Name.  Araya  Abebe. 

Present  address,  the  Office  of  the  Senate, 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

Personal  data:  Birth.  Sldamo  Province, 
1909;  citizenship,  Ethiopian;  knowledge  of 
English,  excellent;  other  languages,  Amharic; 
marital  status,  married,  one  child;  religion, 
Coptic  Church. 

Present  position,  member,  Ethiopian  Sen- 
ate. 

Past  positions:  Officer,  Ethiopian  Army; 
President,  Ethiopian  World  Foimdation;  Dl- 
rector,  General  Customs;  Minister,  Posts  and 
Telegraphs;  Minister,  Public  Works;  Ambas- 
sador  to  Greece. 

Academic  background,  studied  in  Ethiopia 
and  India. 

Travels:  United  States,  England,  Greece, 
Germany,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  ]&iail. 

Hobbies  and  other  interests,  agricultural 
projects,  gardening. 

Biographical  iNFORMAnoir  on  the  Honor- 
able Ato  Taoblb  TtaitEn  op  Ethiopia,  a 
Participant  in  the  Forxigm  Lsaoer  Pro- 
cram  of  thb  Dbpartmbmt  of  Statb, 
Washim«ton,  D.C. 
Name,  Tadele  Tlgezu. 
Present  address,  c/o  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Addis  Ababa,  Bthlopla. 
Personal  daU:  Birth,  Shashemare,  1031; 

citizenship,  Ethiopian;  knowledge  of  English, 
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Mr.  HUMPH  lET.  Bfr.  President,  our 
friends  fn«i  llthlc^ia  will  visit  many 
areas  of  our  N:  ition  and  will  go  back  to 
their  homes  wi  h  a  better  understanding 
of  the  United  i  States.  Those  of  us  who 
hare  been  prli  ileged  to  be  with  them 
this  afternoon  lave  a  much  finer  under- 
staiwllng  <a  itt  great  qualities  of  the 
peo|4e  of  Bthi<  pia  and  their  country. 

me  PRE81U  [NO  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Sei  ate.  the  Chair  extends  a 
oordlal  weleon^e  to  our  distinguished 
guests. 


CHANCERIES  OR  OF- 
FOREION  GOVERN- 
CERTAIN     RESIDEN- 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 


LOCATION  GSl 
OF 
IN 
TIALAREA£ 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  ( 46)  to  prohibit  the  loca- 
tion of  chanoei  les  or  other  business  of- 


fices of  foreigi 


dential  areas  of 
Introduces 


limibia  by 
eroachment  of 
in  these  areas  01 


less  ot  the  date 
any  residentia 


governments  in  certain 


residential    ar^as    in    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MdNTlTRE.  Mr.  President,  S. 
646.  a  bill  prot;  Ibiting  location  of  chan- 
ceries of  forei  n  governments  in  resi- 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  Senator  Fulbucht. 
the  disttnguisded  chairman  of  Senate 
Committee  on  ^>reign  Relations. 

of  S.  646  is  to  preserve  a 
suitable  enviroiment  for  family  life  in 
residential  areis  of  the  District  of  Co- 
prepenting  the  further  en- 
business  establishments 
)f  the  city. 
S.  646,  as  an  lended.  provides  that  no 
foreign  govenu  lent  shall  be  permitted — 
with  the  exceiibion  of  making  ordinary 
maintenance  repairs — to  oonstmct.  alter, 
(V  occupy  any  building 
for  use  as  a  chsbicery,  chancery  annex  or 
other  business  ( fllce  on  any  land,  regud- 
of  its  acqulMtion,  within 
district  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  bill  is  not  intended  to 
have  a  retroact  ve  effect  and,  according- 
ly, it  will  not  p  rohibit  a  foreign  govern- 
ment from  coo  inoing  to  use  any  chan- 
govemment  has  lawfully 
used  as  a  thai  eery  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  bill's  enae  ment.  Nor  will  the  bill 
affect  the  loca  ion  of  embassies  which, 
because  of  thel '  truly  residential  nature, 
will  continue  to  be  eligUble  for  sites  in 
any  appropriat  i  residential  area  or  dis- 
trict of  the  city 

commit  ee  recognizes  that  cer- 
tain prcHTerty  <  wners  may  possess  non- 
coof  onning  use  t  in  connection  with  their 
;  he  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  enad  Lng  this  bill,  to  modify  in 
any  way  existt  >g  vested  rights  in  prop- 
erty being  use<  by  tonigxi  governments 
as  chanceries  :  t  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bil  . 

The  commit  ee.  on  May  S.  1963,  held 
public  hearing;  on  the  bilL  During  the 
hearing,  wltni^M  representing  the  State 


Department,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  and  various  business,  civic, 
and  neighborhood  organizations  testi- 
fied. The  majority  of  such  witnesses  rec- 
ognized the  urgent  need  for  more  strin- 
gent regulation  of  chanceries  or  business 
offices  of  foreign  governments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Moreover,  repre- 
sentatives for  the  State  Department,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
were  unanimous  in  concluding  that  ef- 
forts in  the  past  of  administrative  regu- 
lation of  zoning  for  chanceries  in  the 
District  had  not  been  successful  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments, the  State  Department,  the  Dis- 
trict government  or  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Pursuant  to  considering  all  the  views 
presented  at  the  May  3  public  hearing, 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  legis- 
lative policy,  intended  by  the  bill,  could 
best  be  achieved  by  prohibiting  future 
construction,  enlargement,  alteration,  or 
occupancy  of  chanceries  in  all  residential 
neighborhoods. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  would  have  pro- 
hibited location  and.  enlargement  of 
chanceries  in  only  one  type  of  residential 
district,  namely,  an  area  where  one-fam- 
ily detached  dwellings  may  be  located. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
such  a  provision  would  unfairly  discrimi- 
nate against  residents  of  the  more  popu- 
lous residential  districts  where  row  hous- 
ing, apartments,  and  other  high  density 
living  accommodations  are  permitted. 
Since  the  principal  objection  to  chancer- 
ies in  residential  areas  is  that  they  are 
commercial  establishments  which  gen- 
erate parking  inadequacies  and  trafQc 
congestion  and  adversely  affect  living 
conditions,  the  committee  did  not  feel 
that  it  could  logically  prohibit  their  in- 
clusion in  the  least  dense  residential  dis- 
tricts and  at  the  same  time  permit  them 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  density.  There- 
fore, the  committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
prohibits  the  location  of  these  commer- 
cial establishments  in  any  residential 
district.  This,  In  effect,  places  a  foreign 
government  in  the  same  status  as  a  U.S. 
citizen  or  business  entity  with  respect  to 
the  location  of  its  business  activities 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  although 
chanceries  are  business  establishments, 
there  Is  a  unique  character  to  their  busi- 
ness activities.  To  help  meet  the  future 
needs  of  foreign  govenunents  for  appro- 
priate sites  for  chanceries,  the  Commit- 
tee has  urged  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  State  to  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  specialized  diplo- 
matic enclave  for  chanceries  in  some 
aiH>ropHiate  area  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Such  an  enclave  would  not  only 
solve  the  chancery  problem  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  equally  important, 
could  become  a  civic  asset  to  the  Capital 
City  of  the  United  States  and  beneficial 
to  foreign  governments  in  their  business 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  amended  is 
uniform  and  nondiscriminatory  in  every 
respect  and  is  designed  to  bring  order  out 


of  an  increasingly  difficxilt  situation  and 
should  for  the  reasons  stated  be  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  McINTYRR     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  any  property  which,  as 
of  the  present  date,  is  not  being  used 
for  a  chancery  will  be  permitted  to  be 
used  by  a  foreign  government  for  a 
chancery? 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  The  Intent  of  the 
bill  and  the  committee  is  that  up  until 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
there  will  be  no  retroactive  effect  in  rela- 
tion to  what  may  now  be  the  situation. 
The  bill  looks  forward  to  a  date  of  en- 
actment and,  as  of  that  time,  as  is  stated 
in  the  first  clause  of  the  bill,  the  bill 
would  prohibit  the  construction  or  alter- 
ation of  chanceries  in  residential  areas. 
However,  the  committee  has  been  intent 
upon  preserving  any  existing  vested 
legal  rights. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree.  But  how 
about  legal  rights  established  between 
today  and  the  time  the  bill  might  be 
signed  into  law?  What  is  the  position 
of  the  committee  on  that  question? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  committee's 
position  is  clear.  Any  legal  rights  that 
are  now  vested  or  may  be  vested  before 
the  bill  became  law  would  be  preserved. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Even  though  they  do 
not  now  exist? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Even  though  they 
do  not  now  exist.  If  the  Senator  has 
reference  to  any  particular  set  of  facts, 
perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  the 
question  more  fully. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  to  the  Senator's 
attention  the  language  of  the  bill  appear- 
ing on  page  2  beginning  in  the  middle 
of  Une  10.  Prior  thereto  the  language 
on  page  2  is  clear.  The  language  pro- 
vides that  hereafter  foreign  governments 
shall  not  have  the  right  to  proceed  to 
build  and  use  buildings  imder  certain 
conditions.  Then  in  line  10  the  follow- 
ing language  appears: 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  prohibit 
the  continued  use  as  a  chancery,  chancery 
annex,  or  other  business  office  of  any  build- 
ing lawf uUy  being  \ised  for  that  purpose  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  or 
to  prohibit  the  making  of  ordinary  repairs 
to  any  such  buUdlng. 

The  way  that  provision  is  drawn  any 
foreign  government  could  move  into  any 
kind  of  building,  including  a  residence, 
a  contractor's  shack,  or  anything  which 
was  permanently  attached  to  the  land, 
install  some  typewriters  and  other  office 
equipment,  and  start  to  do  business  as 
a  chancery  after  the  bill  was  passed.  If 
the  foreign  government  should  estab- 
lish its  chancery  before  the  bill  became 
law.  it  would  be  saved  by  the  provisions 
of  the  biU. 

lliat  provision  is  an  invitation  to  de- 
feat the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  bill. 
It  invites  imcertainty.  I  would  hope  that 
the  committee  itself  would  correct  the 
language.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  in  due 
course  I  shall  offer  an  amendment.  My 
amendment  would  strike  out  on  page  2. 
line  13,  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection"  and  insert  "January  31. 
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1963."  because  that  was  the  date  on 
which  the  biU  was  introduced.  I  would 
accept  the  date  July  24,  1963.  As  the 
language  is  written  there  is  a  hiatus,  and 
some  foreign  government  could  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presid^it,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleague.  On 
page  2  of  the  bill,  beginning  with  the 
terminology  after  "the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,"  there  ap- 
pears the  prohibit(MT  clause  which  looks 
to  the  future  insofar  as  chanceries  and 
chancery  annexes  are  concerned. 

The  clause  which  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  saving  clause.  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  committee — and  I  am  sure' it  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska— that  a  law  should  be  enacted 
which  would  affect  the  legal  position  of 
chancerlesthat  are  now  in  operation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
amend  the  language  so  that  today's  date 
appears  at  the  point  I  indicated.  I  shall 
settle  for  that  provision.  But  the  Sen- 
ator desires  to  make  the  date  at  a  future 
time.  

Mr.  McINTYRE.  We  wish  to  make  it 
the. date  upon  which  the  bill  would  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Such  language  would 
give  the  governments  affected  several 
months  in  which  to  act.  Most  proposed 
legislation  is  started  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Congress  and  ends  the  next  year. 
Often  that  happens. 

As  the  language  now  appears.  If  a 
foreign  government  coidd  establish  some 
rights  between  now  and  the  time  the 
Pi-esident  signs  the  bill,  it  would  be  saved 
by  that  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Any  foreign  govern- 
ment that  would  take  It  upon  itself,  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  act  in  that 
way  while  the  bill  is  pending  would  be 
ill  advised.  If  that  government  had  gone 
ahead  and  expended  the  funds  and  then 
the  bill  should  become  law,  the  foreign 
government's  position  would  certainly 
be  prejudiced.  F\)r  example,  assuming 
a  hypothetical  case,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
Ing  of  the  bill  that  an  application  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  might 
be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ad- 
justment. 

An  appeal  might  be  taken  from  the 
permission  granted,  by  interested  citi- 
zens. IXiring  the  time  the  hypothetical 
case  was  pending,  if  the  bill  became  law 
before  the  chancery  in  question  secured 
a  permit  for  construction,  as  distin- 
guished from  zoning  permission,  it  Is  very 
likely  that  no  building  Inspector  or  li- 
censing director  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  issue  a  permit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
leave  the  situation  in  that  hazy  state. 
Furthermore,  building  permits  of  this 
type  are  not  the  type  a  particular  in- 
spector or  administrative  officer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  rule  upon.  He 
is  subject  to  diplomatic  pressures  and 
argmnents  of  all  kinds.  He  must  yield 
to  so-called  higher  authority.  If  we 
were  dealing  with  American  citizens.  I 
think  that  would  be  true. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  stated  that 
it  is  the  desire  not  to  make  anything 
retroactive.  I  agree  with  that.  That 
is  a  two-way  street.  If  we  pledge  that 
we  will  not  take  something  away  from 
somebody  who  has  something  now,  we 
also  should  say  we  will  not  permit  any- 
body to  acquire  any  additional  rights 
while  this  proposal  is  going  through  the 
legislative  process. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  certain  questions  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Senator 
seems  to  be  trying  to  indicate  that  un- 
less a  specific  date  is  put  into  the  bill 
there  will  be  a  situation  in  which  various 
foreign  governments  or  people  will  be 
nmning  around  trying  to  acquire  some 
sort  of  vested  interest  in  something, 
pending  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  This 
overlooks  the  true  situation,  which  is 
that  any  person  seeking  to  establish  a 
chancery  on  any  property  which  falls 
within  the  purview  of  the  zoning  regula- 
tions must,  in  the  ordinary  course,  go  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Zon- 
ing Adjustment  and  make  his  applica- 
tion and  provide  the  facts  which  would 
enable  him  to  obtain  a  special  exception. 

Mr.  BEAT  J  I.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  shield 
to  my  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BkallI. 

Mr.  BEALL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
lief which  this  bill  would  grant  to  them. 
They  are  entitled  to  have  their  homes 
and  neighborhoods  protected  from  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  encroachment  by 
commercial  establishments — ^whether 
these  commercial  establishments  be 
business  offices  of  a  foreign  government 
or  private  business  offices. 

The  foreign  governments  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  here  at  our  invitation. 
As  our  friends  they  are  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  fairness.  Fairness  in  this 
situation  is  to  have  the  same  status  as  a 
UJS.  citizen  or  business  entity  with  re- 
spect to  the  location  of  their  business 
activities  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   That  is  what  this  bill  gives  them. 

The  hearings  held  before  our  Commit- 
tee demonstrated  clearly  that  the  Dis- 
trict Oovemment,  the  Department  of 
State  and  many  responsible  civic  orga- 
nizations all  agree  that  the  increasing 
number  of  chanceries  in  residential  areas 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  residence  property. 
The  State  Department  in  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  reporting  on  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally introduced  stated. 

The  chancery  situation  In  Washington  has 
for  a  long  time  been  confused  and  unsatis- 
factory for  aU  parties  concerned.  The  De- 
partment Of  State  would  welcome  an  equi- 
table and  reasonable  law  prohibiting  the 
futiu-e  construction  of  chanceries  in  desig- 
nated residential  areas  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  bill  is  "equitable  and  reasonxU>le" 
because  it  applies  in  a  completely  non- 
discriminatory way  to  all  nations  and  to 
all  types  of  residence  districts.  It  is 
"equitable  and  reasonable"  because  it 
preserves  existing  vested  property  rights 


in  property  being  used  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments as  chanceries. 

During  the  course  of  consideration  of 
this  bin  by  the  conmlttee  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  who  al- 
ways finds  time  to  bring  his  Invaluable 
legal  and  legislative  skills  to  bear  on 
District  problems,  made  what  I  think  is 
a  most  valuable  suggestion.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorsiI  suggested 
that  the  future  needs  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  chancery  sites  could  be  met 
by  the  establishment  of  a  diplomatic  en- 
clave for  chanceries  in  an  ai>propriately 
zoned  area  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
The  committee  was  very  much  in  favmr 
of  this  suggestion  and  the  report  on  the 
bill  reflects  this  by  urging  the  appropri- 
ate District  authorities  and  the  State 
Department  to  explore  this  matter  as  a 
long-range  solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Senate 
passed  legislation  permitting  urban  re- 
newal in  commercial  areas  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Hie  bill  before  us 
today  has  a  bearing  on  the  urban  re- 
newal bill  in  that  we  are  suggesting  that 
new  locations  be  sought  for  chanceries. 
This  Is  consistent  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  a  Dip- 
lomatic Enclave  be  established  in  the 
District. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttreI  for  the  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  he  has  guided  this 
bill  through  the  committee  so  that  it 
now  does  uniform  Justice  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  for- 
eign governments  who  will  in  the  future 
seek  chsmcery  sites  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect to  offo*  an  amendment.  I  seek  rec- 
ognition in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  KEIATING.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  Has  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  surrendered  the  floor? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  the  floor.  He  has 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska appreciates  very  much  the  yield- 
ing by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  prefer,  however,  to 
be  recognized  in  my  own  right,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  my  own  amendment. 
Has  any  time  limitation  been  entered 
into?  Is  the  Senate  operating  under 
controlled  time?  

•nje  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  controlled  time  in  effect 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  I  ask  to  be  rec- 
ognized (m  my  amendmwit. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlC¥!R.  The 
Chair  win  advise  the  Senator  that  his 
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Is  out  of  order  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  '  lie  committee  amendment 
has  not  beei  i  acted  on. 

The  derl  win  state  the  committee 
amendment 

The  Lboslaxevx  Cluk.  On  page  2. 
line  6.  it  is  jlroposed  to  strilce  out  "one 
family  deta<  hed  dwelling". 

Several  84  nators  addressed  the  Chair. 
MANSFIELD. 


Mr.  President,  a 
Who  has  the  floor? 
Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  unaniok>us  consent,  I  will  yield  for 
diqwsiUon  >f  the  committee  amend- 
moit.  I  wi  I  then  proceed  to  offer  my 
amendment. 

Mr.KDdEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  righ ;  to  object,  I  wish  to  raise 
a  question  irith  my  friend.  I  wish  to 
propound  a  <  uestlon  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  froi  i  New  Hampshire  with  re- 
ject to  the  1  urport  of  the  bill  as  it  would 
be  amended  and  in  that  connection  I 
wish  to  mak  s  a  little  legislative  history 
before  listen  ng  to  what  my  able  friend 
from  Nebraa  ca  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  CURIIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
for  that  pirpose.  without  losing  the 
floor. 

The  PRES  DING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUC  lEL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ferring to  ptge  25  of  the  hearings.  I 
recall  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee on  belialf  of  a  California  constit- 
uent. I  asl  imanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  t<xt  of  my  letter  appear  in 
the  Rxcou  fl  t  this  point. 

niere  beiig  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  \o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Re  8.  646. 
Bon.  Thomas 
Old  Senate 
Waahtnffton, 

Dub 
know,  since 
the  owner  of 
3127.  wfalcb  Is 
LeBoy  Place 
tbe  District  ol 
1062.  No.  2129 
used   by   tlie 
ebanoary. 
for  chancery 
poses  since  Iti 
The  cost 
edlfloe  from  a 
be   protalMtlvc 
doubtful    that 
could  be  four  d 
with  the  ooeto 
Althoui^  th  ) 
property  Is 
eery  use,  my 
was  permitted 
lations  of  the 
allow  anoooo] 
on  the  effecUv^ 
tlons,  to 
Board  of 
of  Ooliimbla, 
result.    The 
were  that  the 
a  chancery  of 
from    September 
1962.     In 
of  the  Syrian 
property  for  \ia  ( 
that  a  public 
termlne 
lesssd   as  a 
Republic  (or 
natter),  and 


Kuchsl:    As   you   already 
1961  I  have  been  and  am 
the  premises  known  as  No. 
family  occupied,  and  No.  2129 
v.,  in  the  Kalorama  area  of 
Columbia.     Since  August  1, 
bas  been  and  is  leased  to  and 
Jamaican   Oovemment   as   a 
premises  hare   been  iised 
F^uposes  for  aU  practical  pur- 
construction  in  about  1906. 
to  convert  this  foxir-stcHy 
;hancery  to  a  residence  wotild 
Purther,    it    ie    extremely 
if    converted,    a    purchaser 
at  a  price  oonunensurate 
conversion. 


contii  ue 
Zoniig 


fatts 


December 


whett  er 
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Congress. 
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Building, 


sit  tated 


particular  area  in  which  my 
Is  not  zoned  tor  chan- 
afct<M-neys  advise  that  such  use 
pursuant  to  the  soning  regu- 
Distrlct  of  ColtmiMa  which 
»n  rormlng  use,  lawfully  existing 
date  of  the  zoning  regula- 
t.    A  recent  decision  of  the 
Adjustment  of  the  District 
h|>wever,  apparently  alters  this 
giving  rise  to  that  decision 
lubject  property  was  used  as 
the  Ooverzunent  of  Morocco 
1966    through    November 
1962,  the  Oovemment 
Arab   Republic   leased   this 
by  Its  dianeery.    in  holding 
waring  was  reqiUred  to  de- 
er  such    property   could    be 
chancery  to   the  Syrian  Arab 
other  government,  for  that 
a  certificate  of  occupancy 


ai  y 

tliat 


was  not  Issuable  as  a  matter  of  right  for 
that  purpose,  the  Board  stated: 

"With  this  as  background,  we  must  agree 
fully  with  appellant  council  that  we  are 
not  here  considering  a  nonconforming  use 
as  is  envisioned  by  the  Zoning  Act  and  regu- 
lations. We  believe,  and  so  hold,  that  a 
chancery  In  a  residence  district,  regardless 
of  when  It  is  or  was  established,  or  by  what 
authcN-ity  or  board,  Is  a  nontransferable 
privilege  and  is  not  a  right  which  runs  with 
the  land  as  does  the  usual  nonconforming 
use  authorized  by  the  Zoning  Act.  The 
substitution  of  the  chancery  of  one  country 
for  that  of  another  is  therefore  subject  to  the 
review  contemplated  by  paragraph  3101.410 
of  the  regulations."  The  Sheridan  Kalorama 
Neighborhood  Council,  appellant,  v.  The  Zon- 
ing Administrator.  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
pellee. Appeal  No.  7149,  decided  March  27, 
1963. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  penultimate  sentence 
of  S.  646,  88th  Congress,  that  the  continued 
use  as  a  chancery  of  any  buUding  lawfully 
being  used  for  that  purpose  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
allowed.  I  am  advised  by  counsel,  however, 
that,  if  S.  64«  is  enacted  In  Its  present  form, 
doubt  would  exist  by  virtue  of  the  first  sen- 
tence on  page  2  of  the  bill  and  the  above 
cited  decision  of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ad- 
justment whether,  if  the  Jamaican  Govern- 
ment vacated  the  premises  known  as  No. 
2129  LeRoy  Place  NW..  I  could  lawfully  sell 
or  lease  such  premises  to  another  govern- 
ment for  use  as  a  chancery.  In  order  to 
clarify  any  ambiguity  as  to  this  Issue,  my 
counsel  has  suggested  that  the  foUowing  be 
added  on  line  13  of  page  2  of  S.  646  between 
the  comma  following  the  word  "subsection" 
and  the  word  "or":  "or  prohibit  such  use 
after  any  sale  or  lease  of  any  such  building." 
My  counsel  further  advise  me  that  as  a 
result  of  the  above-cited  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  a  building  used 
as  a  chancery  on  May  12.  1958  (the  effective 
date  of  the  Zoning  Regulations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia),  which  xise  has  continued 
to  the  present  time,  might  not  be  construed 
as  "lavffully  being  used  for  that  purpose" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  penultimate  sen- 
tence of  S.  646.  It  Is  suggested,  therefore, 
that  the  following  sentence  be  inserted  Im- 
mediately after  the  period  on  line  15  of  page 
2  of  8.  646. 

"The  use  as  a  chancery,  chancery  annex, 
or  other  business  office  of  any  building  on 
May  12,  1958,  which  use  has  continued  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  shaU 
be  considered  lawful  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection." 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  nnd 
assistance  In  this  matter,  I  am. 
Respectfully, 

I  Ralph  V.  Devoto, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cated that  certain  property  has  been 
owned  by  one  of  my  constituents  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  has  been  occupied  and  used 
by  the  Jamaican  Government  as  a  chan- 
cery for  a  long  period  of  time.  With 
that  background  and  understanding  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  committee  in  re- 
porting the  bill.  I  wish  to  phrase  a  ques- 
tion on  legislative  intent,  and  ask  my 
able  friend,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  for  an  answer. 

Suppose  that  one  government  had 
occupied  a  building  for  chancery  pur- 
poses prior  to  May  12.  1958,  the  effective 
date  of  the  zoning  regulations.  Under 
the  legislation,  could  such  property  then 
be  sold  or  leased  or  hsrpothecated  to  an- 
other foreign  government  for  continued 
use  as  a  chancery?  Will  the  Senator 
give  us  an  answer  to  the  question  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  legislative  intent? 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  California  in 
the  bill.  I  can  imderstand  his  concern 
for  his  constituent,  and  particularly  the 
situation  of  the  law  with  reference  to  the 
question.  What  the  Senator  is  really 
asking  is  whether  the  bill,  S.  646.  treats 
such  chanceries  as  the  Senator  referred 
to  as  nonconforming  uses.  I  wondered 
whether  the  bill  extended  such  recogni- 
tion to  them  and  considered  adding  an 
amendment  to  that  effect.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  would  be  necessary,  be- 
cause the  bill  itself  reads,  on  lines  Ici  and 
11  of  page  2.  that: 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prohibit 
the  conUnued  use  as  a  chancery,  chancery 
annex,  or  other  business  office  of  any  build- 
ing lawfully  being  used  for  that  purpose 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thte  subsection 
or  to  prohibit  the  making  of  ordinary  re- 
pairs to  any  such  building. 

And  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  held  that  very  similar  lan- 
guage about  continued  use  in  section  7 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Zoning  Act 
means  that  property  which  has  noncon- 
forming use  status  may  be  transferred. 
The  zoning  act  gives  very  explicit  recog- 
nition to  the  right  to  continue  lawful 
uses  in  effect  at  the  effective  date  of  any 
zoning  regulation  in  the  District.  This 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  alter  section  7 
of  the  1938  act,  and  I  believe  the  protec- 
tion of  that  section  was  meant  to  ex- 
tend to  all  properties  covered  by  the 
zoning  regulations. 

My  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  are 
averse  to  adding  any  express  protections 
about  the  transferability  of  properties 
used  for  chancery  purposes  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  zoning  regiilations. 
After  all.  the  basic  intention  of  the  bill 
is  to  protect  residential  areas  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  they  would  like 
to  go  as  far  toward  that  objective  as  we 
can  without  interfering  with  vested 
rights. 

They  believe  that  if.  by  any  chance, 
the  chanceries  of  foreign  governments 
need  not  be  regarded  as  nonconforming 
uses,  this  bill  should  not  extend  positive 
protection  to  them.  There  is  a  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  to 
that  effect,  reprinted  at  pages  103-104 
of  the  hearings,  the  Sheridan-Kalorama 
case. 

But  I  find  little  cause  to  doubt  that 
the  bill  conforms  to  the  policy  laid  down 
by  Congress  in  1938.  that  all  property 
which  subsequently  fell  or  came  under 
the  zoning  regulations  could  continue  to 
be  used.  One  factor  which  influenced 
my  decision  not  to  seek  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  was  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  Department  of  State 
which  covers  just  this  point.  The  mem- 
orandum states,  hi  part,  that  "the  right 
to  continue  a  nonconforming  use,  once 
established  and  not  abandoned,  is  a 
vested  right.  Eitnier  against  Kreitz 
Corp.,  172  A.  2d  320  (Pa..  1961)."  The 
memorandum  further  states  that  "the 
law  on  this  subject  tadicates  that  prop- 
erty owned  by  alien  friends — and  I  inter- 
pret that  as  friendly  foreign  nations — 
"is  protected  to  the  same  extent  as  prop- 
erty owned  by  American  citizens.    Yick 
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Wo  against  Hopkins.  118  TJJS.  356.  369 
(1886)." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  Department  of  State  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Depakticent  or  State, 
Washington,  July  12,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  McIkttbx, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  District  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate. 

Deas  Mb.  CHAOtMAN:  The  following  reply 
has  been  prepared  in  response  to  your  re- 
quest that  certain  legal  questions  be  an- 
swered for  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee relating  to.S.  646,  which  would  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  foreign  chanceries  from 
certain  residential  zones  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Your  first  question  is  as  follows : 

"1.  How  does  the  Department  feel,  from  a 
legal  standpoint,  about  transferring  a  vari- 
ance from  zoning  regulations  obtained  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  private  person  for  a 
certain  building  located  in  a  residential  area? 
Our  answer  is  to  address  Itself  exclusively 
to  variances  granted  by  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment  after  1958  and  not  to  those 
granted  before  1958  since  the  latter  are  re- 
garded as  nonconfcoming  uses.  Recently 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  ruled  that 
it  was  illegal  for  the  Zoning  Administrator 
to  grant  a  permit  of  occupancy  to  the  Syrian 
Government  in  order  for  that  Government  to 
occupy  a  building  previously  used  by  the 
Moroccans  as  a  chcmcery  and  for  which  the 
Moroccans  had  obtained  a  variance  from  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment.  It  is  felt  by 
the  committee  tixat  perhi^M  the  ruling  of 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  deprives 
the  previous  owner  of  his  constitutional 
rights  since  it  might  cause  the  lowering  of 
the  value  of  the  property." 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  fvirnished 
the  following  reply: 

"In  your  question  you  refer  to  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
in  which  it  was  held  that  the  Syrian  Arab 
Republic  may  not,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
occupy  a  buUding  formerly  occupied  as  a 
chancery  by  the  Government  of  Morocco. 
You  state  that  the  Government  of  Morocco 
had  obtained  a  variance  from  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment,  and  this  Is  the  basis  of 
your  inquiry  whether  such  a  variance  may 
be  transferred.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
use  of  the  building  by  the  Moroccan  Gov- 
ernment was  not  p\irsuant  to  a  grant  of 
variance.  A  check  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Zoning  Commission  has  revealed  that 
Morocco's  use  of  the  building  antedated  the 
adoption  of  the  zoning  regulations  now  In 
effect,  and  consequently  no  variance  from 
those  regulations  was  ever  needed. 

"Thus  the  matter  considered  by  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment  was  not  whether  a 
variance  could  be  transferred,  but  rather 
whether  the  use  of  the  building  by  the 
Moroccan  Government  as  a  chancery  was  a 
nonconforming  use  which  oo\Ud  be  continued 
by  another  government.  Those  opposing  the 
continuation  of  the  nonconforming  use 
argued  that  a  chancery  use  of  property  is  a 
personal  nontransferable  privilege  based  on 
comity  between  nations,  and  when  located 
In  a  residential  district  must  be  construed 
strictly,  since  it  Is  tantamount  to  a  tolerated 
or  condoned  zoning  abuse.  The  Board's  de- 
cision was  that  although  'the  usual  non- 
conforming use  author^ed  by  the  Zoning 
Act'  is  a  right  which  runs  with  land,  a  non- 
conforming use  by  a  foreign  government  Is 
a  nontransferable  privilege. 

"The  degree  to  which  land  wlthm  the  Dls. 
trlct  of  Columbia,  including  land  owned  by 
foreign  governments  and  aliens,  may  be  reg- 
ulated in  Its  ownership  and  use  Is  a  matter 
entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Con- 


gress which,  subject  to  constitutional  lim- 
itations, exercises  over  the  District  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Con- 
stitution, article  1.  section  8.  clause  17. 
By  the  act  of  Jime  20,  1938,  as  amended, 
section  6-413  et  seq..  District  of  Coliimbia 
Code,  Congress  delegated  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Zoning  Conunisslon,  and  to  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  certain  powers 
to  regulate  land  uses  within  the  District.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  questions  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  power  was  delegated, 
and  the  propriety,  in  specific  cases,  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power,  are  matters  primarily  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Nevertheless,  we  would  point  out  the 
anomaloiis  nattire  of  the  Board's  decision, 
for  while  the  Board  concludes  that  'the  usual 
nonconforming  use  authorized  by  the  Zon- 
ing Act'  nms  with  the  land,  it  fiirther  con- 
cludes that  this  is  not  so  when  the  land  is 
used  by  a  foreign  government.  The  Board's 
views  on  the  usual  nonconforming  use  ap- 
pear correct.  Further,  a  cursory  review  of 
the  law  on  this  subject  indicates  that  prop- 
erty owned  by  alien  friends  is  protected  to 
the  same  extent  as  property  owned  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  VJB. 
356,  369  (1886).  and  presumably  property 
owned  by  foreign  governments  is  entitled  at 
least  to  the  same  protection  as  property 
owned  by  foreign  Individuals.  Since  the 
right  to  continue  a  nonconforming  use  once 
established  and  not  abandoned,  is  a  vested 
right,  Eitnier  v.  Krietz  Corp.,  172  A.  2d  320 
(Pa.  1961).  it  appears  that  the  Board's  de- 
cision might  constitute  a  taking  in  violation 
of  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  Department  is  fully  in  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  a  forrtgn  government  is  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  in  respect  of  a  nonconform- 
ing use  as  Is  a  foreign  national  or  a  VS. 
citizen. 

Your  second  question  is  as  follows: 

"2.  How  does  the  Department  regard  a 
h3rpothetical  case  in  which  Government  'X' 
has  occupied  de  facto  a  building  for  use  as  a 
chancery  without  having  obtained  a  variance 
from  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment?  To 
what  extent  does  sovereign  immunity  pro- 
tect that  government  from  being  forced  to 
vacate  the  premises  by  local  authorities. 
Federal  authorities,  and  any  law  passed  by 
Congress." 

It  is  the  Department  of  State's  opinion 
that  the  protection  adhering  to  the  foreign 
government  in  such  instances  is  character- 
ized as  diplomatic,  rather  than  sovereign  im- 
munity. To  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
real  property  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, action  co\ild  be  taken  against  the  realty 
to  enforce  a  proper  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment.  However,  placing  a 
cloud  upon  the  title  Is  far  different  than 
regaining  possession  of  the  premises  qxia- 
chancery,  or  regulating  the  use  of  such  dlp- 
l<xnatic  premises. 

Under  generally  accepted  tenets  of  inter- 
national law,  the  premises  of  an  embassy  or 
chancery  are  inviolable.  Further,  the  for- 
eign ambassador  or  other  diplomatic  occu- 
pant is  immune  from  service  of  process  and 
the  jvu-lsdiction  of  the  courts  in  such  mat- 
ters. Hence,  either  an  action  for  eviction 
or  other  remedial  action  of  an  in  personam 
nature  could  not  successfully  be  prosecuted. 

Finally,  taking  the  Syrian  Chancery  mat- 
ter again  as  an  example,  remedial  action  could 
lie  against  the  private  American  citizen 
lessor  but  not,  as  indicated  above,  against 
the  diplomatic  tenant.  The  lessor  similarly 
has  no  recoxu'se  against  the  diplomatic 
tenant  to  enforce  any  decision  lying  against 
him. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  your 
subcommittee  in  this  matter,  please  let  me 
know.  ^ 

Sincerely  yours, 

FxxoxaiCK  G.  Dutton, 

Attistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress went  very  far  toward  express  rec- 
(^mition  of  rights  of  continued  use  in  the 
Zoning  Act  of  1938.  This  bill  does  not 
go  as  far,  but  I  doubt  that  It  needs  to. 
The  original  policy  of  section  7  of  the 
Zoning  Act  of  1938  continues  unim- 
paired. I  would  indicate,  as  my  personal 
opinion,  that  chanceries  established 
prior  to  the  May  12,  1958  zoning  regula- 
tion may  "continue  to  be  used"  by  any 
other  foreign  government  acquiring  such 
premises  or  buildings  by  purchase,  lease, 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  excellent 
statement,  based  on  his  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  problem  involved  in  the 
question  which  I  have  raised.  I  agree 
with  his  reasoning,  and  I  agree  also  with 
the  statement  he  has  made  with  respect 
to  the  intention  of  the  legislation  with 
respect  to  this  particular  case.  I  also 
thank  my  able  friend  from  Nebraska  for 
permitting  this  legislative  history,  bear- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation, to  be  spread  on  the  Record  be- 
fore action  is  taken  on  the  c<xnmittee 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  read. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me 
briefly  before  the  Senate  considers  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress two  or  three  questions  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  question  before 
the  Senate  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  which  strikes  out  on  page  2. 
line  6,  the  phrase  "one  family  detached 
dwelling"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  address 
some  questions  to  my  friend  from  New 
Hampi^iire.  In  the  testimmiy  at  page  3 
of  the  hearings,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Frederick  G.  DutUm  advocated  a 
proposed  alternative.  He  suggested  that 
"a  survey  should  be  made  to  determine  in 
advance  which  parts  of  the  above  desig- 
nated districts  can  still  be  regarded  as 
suitable  for  the  construction,  purchase,  or 
lease  of  chancery  facilities.  The  results 
of  this  survey  could  then  be  inoorpo-ated 
Into  a  revised  set  of  zoning  regulations, 
with  the  understanding  that  new  areas 
could  be  declared  unsuitable  for  chan- 
cery use  as  changing  conditions  war- 
ranted." 

The  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  re- 
ferred only  to  one-famUy  detached  resi- 
dence disMcts.  Apparaitly  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  that  these  words 
be  stricken  so  that  the  bill  would  apply 
to  all  residential  districts.  Some  of  these 
border  more  closely  on  commercial  uses 
than  they  do  on  one  family  detached 
dwelling  residence  districts.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  could  explain  why  the  com- 
mittee did  not  give  more  consideration  to 
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of  AssisUuit  Secretary  of 
which  strikes  me  as  a  oon- 
of  aa;»roaching  this  sub- 


the  proixMal 
jState  DuUoiv 
stmctive  was 
Ject. 

Mr.  If cINtTRE.  The  Secretary  in 
his  letter  ind  icated  a  preference  for  re- 
taining this  p  'ohibition  only  with  respect 
to  R-1  A  an<  B  areas.  The  committee 
felt,  after  t\  11  consideration,  that  we 
should  aim  t<  prevent  the  establishment 
of  the  commt  rcial  aq?ect  of  these  chan- 
ceries in  al  residential  areas.  The 
residential  a  vpect,  of  course,  involves 
traffic  conges  ion,  parking  problems,  and 
esthetic  detei  ovation.  The  committee's 
feeling  was  t  lat  if  it  was  perfectly  all 
right  to  place  a  restriction  on  the  single- 
family  or  deti  ched  dwelling  areas,  which 
are,  after  all,  areas  of  low  density,  why 
^ould  we  th  m  say,  in  the  case  of  the 
high-rise  mx  rtment  areas,  which  are 
also  resident  al  in  character,  with  a 
higher  density^,  that  they  must  put  up 
with  this  slti  ation?  I  believe  that  was 
the  main  real  sn. 

Mr.  KEAT]  ffO.  Has  it  been  the  prac- 
tice of  chan<eries  to  seek  to  locate  in 
hii^er  densii  y  areas?  I  thought  they 
preferred  the  lower  density  areas 

Mr.  McDi  PYRE.  The  Senator  is 
probably  eoTect  in  his  statement 
Chanceries  sod  embassies  are  looking 
for  pmtige  a  -eas.  No  doubt  they  prefer 
the  R-1  distr  cts  to  the  R^2  and  3  and  4 
districts.  At  the  same  time,  the  record 
shows  that  t  lere  are  chanceries  in  the 
R-3  and  R-4 1  xeas. 

Mr.  KEAT  NO.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
the  bill  does  lot  affect  embassies. 

Mr.  McINl  7RE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   They  x  lay  go  ansrwhere. 

Mr.  KEAIINO.  Would  an  embassy 
with  a  chanc  sry  attached  be  affected  by 
the  bill? 

Mr.  McIN"YRE.  A  chancery  annex 
would  be  aff  icted  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  chano  ry  alone  would  be. 

Mr.  KEAT  NO.  Exc^t  for  those  that 
are  now  aire  idy  so  located.  The  newer 
nati<ms  requl  ne  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
establish  a  ct  ancery.  Some  of  the  newer 
natimis  do  i  ot  have  the  money.  Was 
that  point  t  le  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  committc  e,  or  was  it  discussed  in  the 
hearings — ^ns  mely.  whether  there  is  any 
danger  that  the  newer  nations  might 
feel  that  this  proposal  is  in  some  way 
directed  at  tt^  em? 

Mr.  McINI  YRE.  I  believe  the  answer 
to  that  quesion  is  that  the  ctmunittee 
felt  we  iMd  1 9  come  to  some  conclusion. 
We  consider  id  the  fact  that  there  are 
four  indepen  lent  nations  which  are  not 
yet  represen  ed  in  Washington.  They 
are  Algola,  Burundi,  Uganda,  and  Tan- 
ganyika. 

I  read  froih  the  committee  report: 

Kenya,  Zaiu  Ibar,  tbe  Rhodeslas,  and  Gam- 
bia are  slated  :  or  Indepedence.  Dahomey  has 
not  been  sua  essful  In  finding  a  chancery, 
and  seme  10  ifations  are  contonplatlng  new 
chancwrtaa. 

firs; 


I  felt, 
not 

as  chancerle^ 
spect  to 

tend  any  dlsctrimination 
to 

pie  resident 
are  being 


eoonterba  ance 
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of  aU,  that  the  bill  was 
discrimifiatory  in  any  way  insofar 
are  concerned.    With  re- 
countries  we  did  not  in- 
We  felt  we  had 
the  fact  that  the  peo- 
In  the  District  of  Columbia 
in(  onvenienced  continually  by 


the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  through 
the  granting  of  q^ecial  exceptions  for  the 
construction  of  chanceries  in  residential 
areas.  We  had  to  balance  the  equities. 
I  believe  we  have  done  the  best  we  could. 
There  is  no  intention  in  any  way  to  dis- 
criminate against  these  young  countries 
as  they  come  to  Washington. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  One  thing  that  has 
concerned  me  about  the  bill — and  I  wish 
my  friend  from  New  Hampshire  would 
give  me  his  frank  opinion — is  that  at  this 
time  many  of  the  newer  nations  seek 
to  establish  chanceries  in  Washington, 
but  particularly  African  and  Asian  na- 
tions and,  in  some  Instances,  Latin 
American  nations.  My  question  is 
whether  they  might  have  a  feeling  that 
the  bill  was  directed  at  them  rather  than 
at  the  larger  and  richer  countries,  which 
can  afford  to  locate  their  chancery  in 
business  sections. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  am  sure  that  that 
is  not  the  Intention  of  the  committee, 
and  specifically,  not  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  The  bill 
does  not  in  any  way  apply  to  enbassies. 
They  are  free  to  locate  anywhere.  The 
location  of  chanceries  is  different.  I  am 
informed  that  some  of  the  smaller  coim- 
tries  do  not  have  the  fimds  with  which 
to  buy  property  in  a  commercially  zoned 
area,  or  to  rent  in  high-priced  areas  in 
a  commercial  zone. 

I  have  one  other  question  to  ask  of 
the  Senator  along  the  same  line.  The 
bill  seems  to  prohibit  the  construction 
of  additions  to  already  established  chan- 
ceries after  the  enactment  date. 

How  is  it  intended  that  nations  will 
provide  for  their  necessary  additional 
space,  if  they  find  they  need  more  space? 
Does  it  mean  that  they  will  have  to  sell 
that  property  and  move  into  a  commer- 
cial zone?    

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  understand  the  Senator's  question. 
The  bill  would  not  affect  the  operation  of 
any  chancery  or  chanceiT  annex  that 
was  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  law.  There  appear  to  be 
various  classifications  of  chanceries. 
We  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  subject 
too  deeply,  unless  we  have  to  do  so. 
Plrst,  there  is  the  kind  that  was  referred 
to  in  my  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
That  is  a  nonconforming  use  or  tsrpe,  with 
which  I  have  some  familiarity. 

There  is  another  group  of  chanceries 
that  have  cane  into  being,  upon  being 
granted  a  special  exception  by  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment,  since  March  1958. 
Those  chanceries  can  continue  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  California  was  whether  the  use 
could  be  transferred  to  another  country. 
In  the  case  of  a  group  of  chanceries 
which  had  been  granted  special  excep- 
tions, would  their  rights  fall  by  the  way- 
side when  they  were  abandoned,  or  when 
the  use  of  the  buildings  for  chancery  op- 
erations was  given  up? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  My  question  was 
really  directed  toward  something  else. 
At  the  top  of  page  2  of  the  bill,  we  read: 

After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, no  foreign  government  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  construct  •  •  •, 


That  Is  perfectly  clear.  Then  the  lan- 
guage reads: 

Alter,  repair,  convert,  or  occupy  any  build- 
ing for  use  as  a  chancery  *   *   *. 

And  so  forth. 

Suppose  a  chancery  finds  it  needs 
additional  space  to  take  care  of  addi- 
tional duties?  I  realize  that  imder  the 
latter  provision  of  the  bill,  if  a  roof 
leaked,  the  roof  could  be  repaired  with- 
out any  question.  But  that  would  not 
involve  an  alteration  or  a  major  repair. 
My  question  is.  What  would  such  a  for- 
eign government  now  located  in  one  of 
the  residential  districts  do?  Would  it 
have  to  move  out  and  give  up  the 
building? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  the  classification 
were  a  nonconforming  use,  the  noncon- 
forming use  standai'd,  as  we  understand, 
looks  forward  to  an  eventual  closing  off 
or  dropping  off  of  the  particular  use  that 
is  nonconforming. 

Chanceries  in  existence  would  be  al- 
lowed to  maintain  their  property  and 
keep  it  in  repair:  but  any  enlargements 
or  attempts  to  build  annexes — and  we 
can  think  of  chancery  annexes  as  addi- 
tional buildings — would  run  afoul  of  the 
zoning  law  by  virtue  of  being  extensions 
of  nonconfoiTOing  uses. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  frank  an- 
swer. It  seems  to  me  to  raise  serious 
problems  for  some  of  the  presently  le- 
gally located  chanceries,  which,  as  I  view 
his  answer,  would  be  required  to  give  up 
their  locations  and  move  into  commer- 
cial zones  and  purchase  new  property 
for  a  chancery,  if  they  needed  moi-e  room 
than  they  now  have. 

The  bill  troubles  me  greatly.  I  know 
the  committee  has  given  it  careful  con- 
sideration. I  understand  it  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  committee.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  have  strong  reservations 
about  it.  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  en- 
hance our  position  with  some  of  the 
newer  nations.  I  fear  they  will  view  the 
action,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  as 
an  effort  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  (Y>en 
a  chancery  in  Washington. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  did  the 
Senator's  committee  receive  any  evi- 
dence as  to  the  procedure  that  is  fol- 
lowed in  other  coimtries?  I  am  in- 
formed— ^perhaps  erroneously — that  in 
other  nations,  our  Oovemment  can  es- 
tablish a  chancery  anywhere  it  wishes; 
that  foreign  countries  do  not  have  re- 
strictions upon  the  locations  of  chan- 
ceries. I  may  be  in  error.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator enlighten  me?  The  reason  for  my 
question  is  the  fear  that,  if  we  enact 
the  proposed  legislation,  it  might  result 
in  some  restrictions  being  imposed  by 
other  coimtries  with  regard  to  the  lo- 
cation of  U.S.  chanceries  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  committee 
looked  into  the  restrictions  on  the  loca- 
tions of  U.S.  chanceries  in  other  nations 
of  the  world.  That  information  appears 
on  pages  31  through  33  of  the  hearing 
record.  One  of  our  intentions  in  being 
nondiscriminatory  and  in  keeping  the 
effective  date  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  was  so  as  not  to  discrimi- 
nate in  any  way  with  respect  to  any 
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pending  chancery  situations  that  were  in 
process  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  they  not  be 
covered  by  the  bill?  In  other  words,  if 
chanceries  have  not  actually  been  estab- 
lished, would  they  not  be  covered  by  the 
proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  raises  a  legal 
point  as  to  what  will  be  the  status  of  any 
particular  petition  that  may  exist  on  the 
part  of  Kuwait  or  the  U.S.S.R.  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  law  becomes  effective. 
The  best  legal  opinion  we  could  get  in- 
dicates that  if  the  petitions  had  not  been 
perfected — by  that  I  mean  if  appeals 
not  been  decided  and  the  country  had 
not  been  issued  appropriate  building  per- 
mits— the  passage  of  the  law  would  void 
any  such  opportunity. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  In  other  words,  if 
they  merely  had  an  application  pending 
before  the  Zoning  Board  at  this  time, 
they  would  be  covered  by  the  legislation? 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  If  the  law  were 
passed? 

Mr.  KEATING.    Passed  and  signed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  was  the  stage 
of  the  application? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  If  they  had  passed  the 
Zoning  Board  and  were  ready  to  ask  for 
a  permit,  is  it  the  Senator's  view  that 
they  would  not  be  covered? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  they  had  buUd- 
ing  permits,  and  the  bill  was  still  pend- 
ing, the  construction  would  commence. 
But  if  they  did  not  have  a  permit  and 
the  law  were  passed,  the  best  legal  opin- 
ion we  could  procure  is  that  when  they 
asked  for  §uch  permit,  the  building  in- 
spector or  the  licensing  officer  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  be  without  au- 
thority to  grant  it  to  them. 

To  get  back  to  the  original  question, 
we  have  found  that  foreign  countries,  in 
general,  are  quite  generous  with  us  in 
affording  us  the  opportunity  to  locate 
our  chanceries. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  had  been  my 
understanding.  Does  the  bill  have  the 
approval  of  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  check  that 
further. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  Senator  would  do  so. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  At  pages  3  and  4  of 
the  record,  the  Department  of  State  in- 
dicated the  existing  difficulty  with  re- 
spect to  chanceries  and  the  applications 
before  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment. 
They  approved  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
but  they  did  not  give  us  complete  ap- 
proval of  the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
has  been  drafted.  There  were  other 
methods  that  the  Department  would  have 
preferred. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  frank  state- 
ment. My  informal  opinion  was  that 
the  Departmentv-of  State  did  not  favor 
enactment  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form; 
but  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OPBICER  (Mr. 
iNomrs  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  respond 
partially— not  that  the  Senator  from  New 


Hampshire  has  not  already  responded — 
the  Department  did  object  to  the  all- 
inclusiveness  of  the  provision  used.  It 
proposed  the  use  of  the  term  "detached 
single  dwelling."  But  the  committee,  in 
its  wisdom — and  perhaps  it  is  correct; 
certainly  I  agree  in  principle — adopted 
the  all-inclusive  provision,  so  as  to  make 
it  comply  with  the  same  rights  a  citizen 
would  have;  and  I  think  it  a  good  prin- 
ciple. 

Of  course  we  can  imagine  cases  in- 
volving a  "gray"  area — for  example,  a 
case  in  which  a  very  small  country,  rep- 
resented by  a  very  small  staff,  wished  to 
have  certain  basement  rooms  converted 
to  business  use.  There  are  such  cases — 
for  example,  in  Japan,  where  the  size  of  a 
business  office  in  a  residential  area  is 
strictly  limited;  and  there  are  similar 
situations. 

However,  I  think  the  bill  will  have  a 
good  result.  The  State  Department 
favors  such  a  bill,  although  not  this  par- 
ticular one. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Before  the  Senator 
intervened,  I  was  referring  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Dutton.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ap- 
proach he  recommended  was  somewhat 
sounder  than  the  proposed  legislation 
now  before  us.  However,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  responded  to  that 
comment,  and  I  appreciate  his  response 
to  all  of  my  questions. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  to  know  that  the  other  method, 
proposed  by  the  State  Department,  fell 
on  rather  barren  ground,  so  far  as  the 
committee  was  concerned,  because — as 
indicated  by  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  been  in  Washington  longer 
than  I  have — there  has  been  ample  time 
to  deal  with  this  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  our  feeling  that  this 
is  the  fair  way  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  for  action  on  the  committee 
amendment,  provided  it  is  understood 
that  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBLi  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
in  line  13,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion" and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Jan- 
uary 31,  1963." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  understanding  that  in  doing  so, 
I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CnjRTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Hill 

Morse 

Holland 

Nelson 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Inouye 

PeU 

Javlts 

Saltonstall 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Keating 

Sparlunan 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del 

Mclntyre 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

Allott 

Anderson 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd.Va. 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Pulbright 

Hart 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON] .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden].  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Biennis],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  .from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prottty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Hon.  Hjalmar 
Nygaard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Booos,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Bitrdick,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chxtrch, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Dood,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Engle.  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  FoNG.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
CjORe.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kefauver.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Mechxm, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  MuNOT,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mrs.  Sioth.  Mr. 
Symington.  Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.        A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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ator  intends 
Mr.  CURltlS. 

10  minutes. 
Mr.  MANl^FIELD, 

intention  to 


Mr. 

amendment 
debate.  It  is 
wish  to  offel*  another 
Mr.  MANZ  FIELD. 
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Mr.  MANI  FIELD.    Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  Field? 
BCr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANE  FIELD.    May  I  ask,  for  the 
benefit  of  th ;  Senate,  how  long  the  Sen- 
to  speak? 

I  hope  to  finish  in  5  or 


Very  well.  It  is  my 
move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. I  thhik  the  Senator  is  entitled 
to  make  his  >  tatement.  As  he  recognizes, 
since  he  srieU  ed  to  me  I  could  have  made 
the  motion  1 1  table. 

CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  if  my 

Is    to    be    tabled    without 

mtlrely  possible  that  I  may 

amendment 

That  is  perfectly 


an  right.  TUls  question  has  already  been 
debated. 

Mr.  CURTts.   On  the  Senate  floor? 

Mr.  BCAMS  flELD.  On  the  Senate  floor 
this  aftemoc  x  I  was  present  and  heard 
the  Senator :  rom  Nebraska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ne  w  Hampshire  debate  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  CUR1IS.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment. I  have  yielded  to  various  Sena- 
tors, to  aceoE  miodate  them,  and  have  not 
yet  said  any  hing  on  my  amendment. 

til.  MANS  ?IKTJ).  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  tie  amendment  has  been 
debated  at  east  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  aqd  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire 

Mr.  CURTtS. 

Mr.  MANE  FIELD, 
mentioned  It 

Mr.  CURliIS 
privilege  to 


Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
q^eak  before  an  audience 
with  open  lUnds,  anxious  and  willing 
that  the  course  of  this  Republic  be 
charted  according  to  the  best  available 
infonnatlaii  i  ind  that  the  rights  and  pre- 
Jl  of  our  citiseos  and  that 
the  argumen  s  and  suggestions  of  all  of 
oar  Member^  be  given  equal  and  Just 
I  am  overwhelmed  by 
that  opportu^ty  today. 
This  amen  iment  may  be  tabled.  The 
is  quit!  clear.  The  objectives  of 
the  bill  are  ine.  They  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  t  lis  country.  The  objectives 
of  the  measv  re  would  prevent  hardship. 


Th^  would 


irevent  discrimination  be- 


IcMumenc 
guage  It  hai 


bud  MM 


0«rlM  •!• 

ineimioa  In 
traflo 
esthetic 
a  tfaflnlta 
tha  location 
discriminate 
nor  against 
area  in  the  dt] ; 


Presidi  nt. 


Mr 

I  wish  I  could 
be  voted  on 
objective. 

(4)  such  a 
prohibiting 


I  have  not  debated  it. 
The  Senator  has 


tween  countx  es  in  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  he  law.  They  would  estab- 
lish a  rule  ^t  law  for  the  location  of 
chanceries. 

the  committee  for  the  Ian- 
put  into  the  report.    In 
reference  to  ^he  hearings,  the  committee 
states: 

The  committee  concluded  that  (1)  chan- 

estabMshments;  (2)  their 

identlal  neighborhoods  creates 

parking   problems,    and 

(3)  there  Is  a  need  for 

leglflatlTe  policy  with  tmpvX  to 

chanceries  which  will  not 

any  f<»elgn  goremment 

residents  of  any  particular 


eocges(  Ion, 
deterli  ration: 


<f 


ai  :alnst 


that  is  noble  language. 

offer  an  amendment,  to 

its  merits,  to  achieve  this 


I  oUcy  can  best  be  achieved  by 
future    construcUon.    enlarge- 


ment, alteration,  or  occupancy  of  chanceries 
In  all  residential  neighborhoods. 

The  report  goes  on  to  cite  that  since 
1957,  or  thereabouts,  the  procedure 
which  has  been  followed  is  that  the 
chanceries  have  been  prohibited,  but  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  can  grant 
exceptions,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  are  not 
subject  to  review  by  the  Commissioners. 

I  ask  Senators  to  refer  to  page  2  of 
S.  646.  lines  1  to  10.  where  it  Is  stated 
very  fairly  and  firmly : 

After  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  sub- 
section, no  ftorelgn  government  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  construct,  alter,  repair,  convert, 
or  occupy  any  building  for  use  as  a  chan- 
cery, chancery  annex,  or  other  biulness  office 
of  such  foreign  government  on  any  land, 
regardless  of  the  date  of  acquisition  thereof, 
within  a  residence  district. 

But  there  is  a  saving  clause  to  protect 
those  nations  which  already  have  chan- 
ceries in  residence  districts.  That  saving 
language  begins  in  the  middle  of  line  10. 
I  invite  attention  to  it : 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU  prohibit 
the  continued  use  as  a  chancery,  chancery 
annex,  or  other  business  office  of  any  build- 
ing lawfully  being  used  for  that  purpose  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  subsection, 
or  to  prohibit  the  making  of  ordinary  re- 
pairs to  any  such  building. 

What  does  that  language  mean?  If 
it  should  take  a  month  to  enact  the  bill, 
all  a  foreign  country  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  get  in  before  the  month  ex- 
pired. The  usual  practice,  when  bills 
are  considered  in  one  House,  is  to  have 
consideration  completed  in  the  other. 
Then  a  conference  is  held.  Then  the 
bill  is  sent  to  the  President  for  signature. 
It  may  become  law  in  the  next  session. 

All  one  has  to  do  to  make  ineffective 
the  desire  to  render  fair  treatment  to 
everyone  is,  between  now  and  the  time 
the  bill  is  signed  into  law,  to  move  into 
the  premises  and  start  using  it  as  a 
chancery. 

Unless  my  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
it  is  possible  for  that  result  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Usually  delays  are  encountered  in  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  into  law.  when  the 
schedule  is  heavy  in  both  Houses.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  all  that  would  be  needed 
would  be  some  State  DeparUnent  pres- 
sure on  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment. 
to  hurry  up  and  grant  a  request  to  build 
a  chancery  in  a  residence  section.  They 
could  get  started.  They  could  occupy 
the  building.  The  bill  later  would  go 
into  effect,  but  they  could  remain  there. 
They  could  remodel  and  repair  the  build- 
ing.   They  would  be  there  all  the  time. 

So.  instead  of  this  measure  treating 
all  sections  of  the  city  alike,  it  does  not. 
It  carries  a  kwphole  so  that,  if  they  want 
to  come  in  between  now  and  the  time  the 
bill  is  enacted,  they  can  come  in.  In- 
stead of  treating  all  countries  alike,  it 
means  the  loophole  can  be  used  by  the 
powerful,  the  influential,  those  who  can 
intimidate  us;  and  there  are  some  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  and  I  can  think  of  at 
least  one.  that  make  some  Americans 
quiver  every  time  they  make  demands. 
That  country  likes  us  to  quiver.  But  all 
that  country,  or  any  other  country,  has 
to  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  time 


that  will  be  required  in  order  to  enact 
the  proposal  into  law.  and  it  gets  all  the 
advantages  of  the  saving  clause  relating 
to  a  foreign  government  that  has  a  chan- 
cery in  a  residential  district  or  has  used 
it  for  years.  This  provision  Is  not  an  ac- 
cident. It  was  put  in  the  bill  as  an  in- 
tended loophole,  so  that  the  bill  will  not 
treat  all  countries  alike.  It  is  a  loop- 
hole in  the  bill,  so  that  all  areas  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  will  not  be  treated  alike. 

What  is  the  answer?  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting those  that  happen  to  be  "in"  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  I  use 
the  date  the  bill  was  introduced,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1963.  There  is  precedent  for 
such  procedure.  Many  times  Congress 
has  enacted  tax  legislation  that  has  be- 
come effective  either  on  the  date  the 
President  has  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
or  on  the  date  the  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  other  body.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  that  is  notice  of  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  so  proceed. 

The  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  The 
Congress  is  going  to  embark  on  a  proce- 
dure of  prohibiting  foreign  chanceries  in 
residential  areas  and  treat  everybody 
alike.  It  would  plug  the  loophole  so  that 
the  powerful  and  influential  could  not 
come  in  and  proceed  to  establish  a  chan- 
cery before  the  bill  was  enacted. 

If  this  loophole  prevails,  we  do  not 
know  what  it  will  be  used  for.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  State  Department 
will  select  some  Uttle  country  that  is 
struggling  along,  that  wants  a  chancery 
and  wants  a  durable  place  to  have  it.  and 
say  to  it,  "If  you  will  hurry  up  or  if  you 
will  vote  right  with  us  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  will  tell  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment  to  grant  your  request  im- 
mediately. Move  in  and  you  have  the 
benefit  of  the  saving  clause."  The  reason 
the  motion  will  be  made  to  table  the 
amendment  is  to  keep  that  loophole  open. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  found  very  in- 
teresting the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  He  says  there  Is  one 
country  which  makes  us  quiver.  As  an 
American,  I  do  not  know  of  any  country 
that  makes  me  quiver  or  makes  our 
country  quiver. 

The  Senator  has  also  said  that  the  bill 
is  not  an  accident.  He  is  correct:  the 
bill  is  not  an  accident.  It  was  consid- 
ered In  the  previous  Congress.  It  has 
been  and  is  being  considered  in  this 
Congress.  It  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  as  a  result  of  the 
good,  reasonable,  deliberate  considera- 
tion by  the  members  of  both  parties  who 
serve  on  that  committee. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  go  back  to 
the  date  of  Introduction — and  it  is  un- 
usual, despite  the  precedent  he  cites  In 
tax  measures— to  make  this  measure  ef- 
fective, there  are  a  number  of  countries 
which  would  be.  In  effect,  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  build  chanceries,  based 
on  mspUcaUons  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  and  not 
forced  on  that  Board  by  the  Department 
of  State,  as  foUows:  Three  independent 
nations    are    not    yet    represented    in 
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Washington;  namely.  Bunmdi,  Ugsmda, 
and  Tanganyika.  In  addition.  Kenya, 
the  Rhodesias,  and  Gambia  are  slated 
for  independence.  Dahomey  has  not 
been  successful  in  flnding  a  chancery, 
and  approximately  10  nations  are  con- 
templating new  chanceries.  They  are 
Congo-Brazzaville,  Congo-L6opoldville, 
Nigeria,  Sudan,  U.S.S.R..  Kuwait.  Spain, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  and  Australia. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  report  and 
study  the  bill,  they  will  And  that  it  was 
unanimously  reported,  is  meritorious, 
and  is  not  being  forced  on  us  by  the 
State  Department,  but  is  the  result  of 
well  deliberated  considerations  and  de- 
bates on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tingiushed  majority  leader  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  stated  that  this 
bill  was  no  accident,  but  was  deliberately 
planned  he  misspoke.  What  I  intended 
to  say  was  that  this  loophole  is  not  an 
accident.  It  was  not  put  in  the  bill  be- 
cause it  was  a  difficult  question  to  deal 
with  and  to  find  the  right  language.  I 
say  that  there  is  a  loophole  to  allow  a 
particular  country  to  escape  from  the 
application  of  the  bill;  and  it  is  well 
known  In  this  body  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  again? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  loophole,  so- 
called,  is  something  I  cannot  see  through. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  prohibit 
the  continued  use  as  a  chancery,  chancery 
annex,  or  other  business  office  of  any  building 
lawfully  being  used  for  that  purpose  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  or  to 
prohibit  the  making  of  ordinary  repairs  to 
any  such  building.  This  subsection  shall* 
not  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
discriminate  against  any  foreign  government 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed  of  any 
of  its  citizens. 

I  see  no  loopholes  there.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  all 
who  have  chanceries,  or  who  will  have 
them  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  measm'e.  to  continue  to  occupy  and 
to  repair  such  chanceries.  It  appears 
to  me  it  does  not  discriminate  against 
any  foreign  government  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  It  sounds  Uke  good 
American  doctrine. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  key  words  are  "on 
the  date  of  enactment."  When  will  the 
bill  be  enacted?  If  anybody  can  tell 
me,  I  should  like  to  know  when  Con- 
gress is  to  adjourn  this  year.  I  wish 
someone  would  tell  me  whether  Congress 
is  to  take  a  Thanksgiving  recess;  also 
when  the  appropriation  bills  are  to  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
Thanksgiving  recess.  So  far  as  the  day 
of  adjournment  is  concerned,  that  is 
something  for  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
to  decide.  I  do  not  know  when  the  bill 
will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  loophole  exists  in 
some  undefined  way — some  time  in  the 
future.  When  they  have  decided  they 
have  come  in  under  the  loophole,  they 


can  line  up  the  bill  and  send  it  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  just  a  moment. 
,  The  purpose  of  the  language  is  not  to 
disturb  anybody  who  is  already  estab- 
lished with  a  chancery  in  a  residential 
section.  It  pretends  to  take  care  of 
those  already  there,  so  they  do  not  have 
to  move.  But  the  provision  is  so  written 
that  any  country  can  come  in  between 
now  and  the  time  the  President  signs 
the  bill,  and  establish  a  chancery  in  a 
residential  area ;  and  that  language  pro- 
tects them. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
key  words  "on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,"  and  insert  the  words 
"January  31,  1963." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
have  any  objection  to  Spain,  Sweden  and 
Australia  being  considered  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No ;  I  have  no  objection 
to  any  particular  country,  but  I  want 
them  all  treated  alike.  I  want  to  follow 
a  rule  of  law.  If  we  are  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  provides  that  residential 
areas  shall  not  be  used  for  chanceries.  I 
do  not  want  anyone  to  be  invested  with 
authority  to  reward  or  punish  or  offend 
any  country,  regardless  of  which  one  it 
is.    This  is  a  bad  precedent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  following  language  in 
the  committee  report: 

In  1957,  at  the  request  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government,  21  foreign  countries 
Indicated  their  intention  to  construct  or 
enlarge  chanceries  on  27  separate  properties. 
-Work  has  been  completed  on  four  of  these 
and  is  in  progress  on  one  other. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  us  which  one  is 
in  progress?  Which  country  has  a  chan- 
cery which  is  in  process  of  being  con- 
structed? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  mind 
my  asking  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  To  what  page  of 
the  committee  report  did  the  Senator 
refer? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  referring  to  the 
middle  of  page  2  of  the  committee  re- 
port. Which  country  is  it  which  has  a 
chancery  that  Is  now  in  process  of  being 
constructed? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  chancery  re- 
ferred to  is  the  chancery  of  West  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  the  report  it  is  stated 
that  construction  is  In  progress  on  only 
one  other  chancery. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  happens  that  in 
the  neighborhood  in  which  I  live  there  is 
one  chancery  in  process  of  being  con- 
structed. That  is  the  chancery  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  West  Germany. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  question  is  this:  If  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  adopted, 
will  the  RepubUc  of  West  Germany  be 
able  to  occupy  its  chancery? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  the 
state  of  the  construction,  or  whether  a 
part  of  the  chancery  has  been  occupied. 
However,  following  that  Une  of  reason- 
ing, if  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate 
today  and  passed  by  the  House  tomorrow 
and  signed  by  the  President,  without  an 
amendment  we  would  have  the  same  sit- 
uation. However,  that  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem.  I  suggest  that  my 
amendment  would  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  no  prob- 
lem, because  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
this  chancery  has  been  under  construc- 
tion since  before  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  now  pending  measure. 
Therefore  it  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  so,  as  I  read 
the  bill,  the  chancery  would  not  be  in- 
cluded, because  the  bill  provides: 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prohibit 
the  continued  use  as  a  chancery. 

If  this  chancery  is  only  in  the  process 
of  being  constructed,  it  is  not  being  used 
as  a  chancery. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  that  would  not  be  the  case.  We 
would  not  want  to  show  such  a  discour- 
tesy to  another  country.  I  point  out 
that  how  these  countries  are  treated  may 
determine  how  other  countries  will  treat 
our  representatives  who  are  accredited 
to  those  countries.  So  far  as  the  chan- 
cery of  the  West  German  RepubUc  is 
concerned,  that  chancery  would  not  be. 
in  my  opinion,  considered  In  the  sense 
that  the  Senator  states,  so  far  as  the 
legislation  before  us  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  want  to  have  the  Re- 
public of  West  Germany  accorded  all  the 
courtesies  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  same  courtesies  extended  to  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Australia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  specific  language 
in  the  bill  reads: 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prohibit 
the  continued  use  as  a  chancery. 

It  is  not  being  used  as  a  chancery  if  it 
is  in  process  of  construction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course.  It  may 
not  be  used  physically,  but  it  is  c(msid- 
ered  to  be  physically  a  chancery.  A 
permit  has  been  granted,  and  notice  has 
been  given.  I  suppose  that  preparations 
have  been  made  to  move  furniture  and 
other  articles  from  the  old  chancery  to 
the  new  one.  It  is  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
I  am  sure;  and  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  recognizes  that  fact. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  made  ref- 
erence to  an  application  having  been 
filed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  he  consider  the 
mere  filing  of  an  application  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment  to  be  In  the  same  category 
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M  a  chancer  r  that  Is  actually  in  being. 
orlnmroceas  ^construction? 

Mr.  MANS  fIEU7.  Although  I  am  not 
a  member  o  the  committee,  it  Is  my 
understandii  i  that  If  an  application  has 
been  filed  an  1  approved,  and  it  has  been 
done  prior  tc  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  liUl  bi  f<»e  us.  the  answer  is  yes. 

lir.  lOUJ  R.  BIr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  CURT  8.  This  is  something  new. 
Where  Is  the  re  any  language  in  the  bill 
which  sugges  s  that  if  an  application  has 
been  filed  an  .  approved,  and  no  property 
has  been  pirchased,  and  no  building 
-eonstnieted.  and  the  premises  are  not 
being  med.  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
woulU  apply? 

Mr.  MANS  flELD.  The  Senator  twists 
this  matter  c  at  of  all  proportion.  If  an 
mllcatkm  s  filed  and  approved,  it 
would  be  assumed  that  Jie  applicant 
country  has  icquired  an  interest  in  the 
property  wh  eh  the  United  States  fully 
intenfds  to  pr  ttect. 

Mr.  MdN*  TRE.  The  majority  leader 
Is  abscdutels  correct.  The  biU  would 
honor  any  ap  >lication  that  was  made. 

Ifir.  CURT  S.  That  was  made? 

Mr.  MANS  HEUD.   And  approved. 

Mr.  McDT  YR£.    Made  and  approved. 

Mr.  CURIIS.    Approved  by  whom? 
*     Mr.  MANS  FIELD.    By  the  Board  of 
Zcming  Adju  tment. 

Mr.  McINrYRE.  By  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adju  (tment  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  lice  nses  and  inspections.  The 
bin  has  beer  carefully  drawn  so  as  not 
to  affect  anir  vested  legal  right.  The 
Senator  f ror  i  Iowa,  a  brother  attorney, 
knows  that  ^  e  do  not  intend  either  to  add 
to  or  subtnu  X  from  any  vested  right  of 
any  foreign  i  ation  which  is  in  process  of 
having  a  biilding  under  construction. 
If  the  char  eery  of  West  Germany  is 
well  \mder  construction,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  have  the  right  to  occupy 
It.  

Mr.  MANlSFIELD.  Tlie  subsection 
also  states: 

mbsection 


•mis 

in  such  a 
any  foreign 
color,  or  cree< 


shall  xu>t  be  administered 
as  to  discriminate  against 
gc^emment  on  the  basis  of  race, 
of  any  of  its  citizens. 


w;  .y 


Mr.  MIUL  91.    Mr.  President,  will  the 


quite  clear. 
ttie  previous 


the  Senator 


Senator  sriek  ? 

Mr.  McDTTRE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  b  vre  the  right  to  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  picture  becomes 
The  bill  wa»  introduced  in 
Congress.  The  committee 
held  hearlngb  on  it  on  the  very  day  that 
it  was  inten(  ed  to  report  the  bill.  How 
does  it  hapiten  that  on  that  very  day 
within  24  liours  the  Board  of  Zoning 
granted  an  exception  to  a 
country  to  luild  a  chancery  in  a  resi- 
dential areap  The  bill  is  designed  to 
exemption  and  to  give  it. 
in  effect,  a  gi{andfather  clause. 
Mr.  MANqPEEU).  Mr.  President,  will 
yield? 


Ifr.  CURTIS.  It  receives  the  same 
protection  cs  a  coxmtry  which  has  a 
chancery  an  I  has  moved  into  it  and  used 
it  for  a  yea  r  or  two.  No  one  Is  being 
fooled.  Ttai  purpoee  of  this  loophole 
la  to  take  ea  re  of  that  situation. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unfortunately  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  cannot  follow 
the  Senator's  reasoning.  However,  I  as- 
sxime  that  the  Senator  is  not  referring 
to  the  application  of  Spain,  is  he? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Australia? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  I  am  not.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  know  what  country 
I  am  referring  to.  he  should  read  the 
letter  that  Is  being  circulated  about  the 
Chamber.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  State 
Department  arguing  against  my  amend- 
ment. If  he  will  look  at  the  letter  he 
will  learn  the  country  to  which  I  am 
referring, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  not  seen 
such  a  letter;  nor  would  I  be  influenced 
by  such  a  letter.  I  am  being  influenced 
by  the  fact  that,  by  unanimous  vote,  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  Senators  on 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia voted  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
and  gave  it  their  full  approval.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that 
foreign  coimtries  whose  representatives 
come  here  are  given  full  consideration 
regardless  df  the  race,  color,  or  creed  of 
its  citizens.  I  am  also  very  much  in- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  Spain.  Aus- 
ti-aUa.  and  Sweden. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  share  the  Senator's 
high  opinion  of  these  countries.  I  have 
nothing  against  the  people  of  any  land. 
But  I  believe  that  equality  before  the 
law  is  a  noteworthy  American  principle, 
even  though  it  is  sometimes  disregarded. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  issue  is 
quite  clear:  I  believe  Senators  under- 
stand what  they  will  be  voting  upon.  I 
hope  the  majority  leader  will  accept  the 
amendment.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
tabled. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
nsu)]  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
The  yeas  imd  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eo- 
MONDsoH],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FoLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GBUiNntc].  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdxn],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 


Moss],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFrl,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stenkis].  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ya:rborough1  are  ab- 
sent on  ofl9cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Edmondsoh].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRUENmc],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydemI.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soNj,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  RiBicorr].  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  fMr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Protjty] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Yotmcl  is  absent  on  o£BciaI  business  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Hon.  Hjalmar 
Nygaard. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  offlcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Proitty]  is  paired  w;}th  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
knew  how  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  planned  to  vote,  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  him  a  live  pair.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  expected  to  vote,  so  I  call 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  23.  as  follows: 


- 

[No.  118  Leg.] 
YEAS— 59 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Bayh 

JSTltS 

Nelson 

Beau 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Keating 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Kefauver 

Pell 

Btirdlck 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Long.  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Clark 

McCleUan 

Smith 

EasUand 

McOee 

Sparkman 

EUender 

McOovem 

Sjrmington 

Engle 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Hart 

McNamara 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

Monroney 
NATS— 23 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Oore 

Rxissell 

Cotton 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Curtis 

Holland 

Simpson 

Dlrksen 

Hruska 

Thtinnond 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mecbem 

WUllams,  Del. 

Pong 

Miller 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Carlson 

Pulbright 

Moss 

Case 

Omening 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Hayden 

mblcoff 

Domlnlck 

Long,  La. 

Stennts 

Doxiglas 

Magnuson 

Yarboroiigh 

Edznondson 

McCarthy 

Toonc.  N.  Dak 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the^ill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2513)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require^ 
certain  new  packages  of  imported  arti- 
cles to  be  marked  to  indicate  the  country 
of  origin,  and  for  other  piuposes;  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Mn.LS,  Mr.  King  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Baker 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
a  good  many  Senators  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber, I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  about  the  prospects  of  a  session 
tomorrow  and  what  the  calendar  of  work 
may  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  would 
give  me  a  little  time,  I  could  answer  more 
accurately;  but,  as  of  now,- 1  would  say 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  action  on  the 
pending  business,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership — and  we  have  previously 
discussed  this  question,  I  say  to  Sen- 
ators— to  lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar 
No.  338,  House  bill  6016.  authorizing  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  prosecution 
of  projects  in  certain  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other 
piu-poses.  Whether  the  Senate  will  be 
in  session  tomorrow  has  not  yet  been 
determined;  it  would  depend.  I  assume, 
on  the  possibility  of  events  which  may 
occur  later  today. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  work  most 
closely,  as  always,  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  to  arrive  at  a  Judgment, 
and  inform  the  Senate  a  little  later  in 
the  afternoon  as  to  the  plans  of  the 
leadership. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,,  in 
view  of  the  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  I  think  the 
majority  leader  will  be  within  the  boimds 
of  propriety — and  I  believe  he  should 
feel  entirely  free  to  do  so— if  he  ac- 
quaints the  membership  with  the  prob- 
lem which  arose  in  connection  with  the 
possibility  that  a  certain  Joint  resolution 
might  be  introduced  today.  I  would  en- 
courage him  to  give  the  Senate  a  litUe 
infonnation  on  that  matter,  because  it 
pertains  to  the  railroad  legislation. 

Mr.  MAl^FIELD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  had  a  discussion  about  a 
joint  resolution  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced today.  We  decided  that  in  view 
of  possiUe  developments,  we  shotdd  wait 
at  least  imtU  tomorrow;  and  it  was  my 
latest  impression — altibough  I  stand  sub- 
ject to  correction — ^that  that  was  where 
we  left  our  discussion  at  that  time. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Earlier  today  there 
was  discussion,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  frcnn  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  to  the  effect  that  he, 
together  with  other  Senators,  was  pre- 
pared to  introduce  such  a  joint  resolu- 
tion today.  If  necessary,  because  of  the 
deadline  involved  in  the  railroad  legisla- 
tion. Therefore,  time  is  a  factor;  and  I 
know  it  was  the  hope  of  the  majority 
leader  that  the  Senate  could  adjourn 
from  today  until  at  least  Friday,  and 
then  over  the  weekend. 

There  is  some  information  that  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  might  elicit  this 
afternoon  which  would  give  the  question 
a  slightly  different  turn  and  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  should  meet 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senate  meets 
tomorrow,  the  area  river  basin  bill  will 
be  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  least,  the  bill 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

AOOmONAI,   AUTHCttXSATIOir  FOB  CXSTAIIT  RIVES 
BASIN  PLANS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Did  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  Senator  to  say  that  H.R.  6016 
would  be  made  as  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  calendar 
is  so  clean  that  at  the  moment  it  is  the 
only  bill  which  can  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  fairness  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  think  I  should  point  out 
that  the  bill  (HJl.  6016)  contains  one 
highly  controversial  feature  which  will 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
to  discuss  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  un- 
less it  is  modified.  Here  is  one  Senator 
who  is  going  to  employ  every  parlia- 
mentary procedure  available  to  defeat 
this  bill  if  its  injustices  are  not  amended 
out. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  repre- 
sent any  of  the  nine  States  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  that  the  final  provision 
of  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
authorizing  every  project  which  was  au- 
thorized under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  and 
which  has  been  previously  authorized  by 
any  other  measure.  Such  a  provision 
would  be  wholly  imwlse  and  totally  un- 
fair legislation.  Senators  from  all  the 
States  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  should 
want  to  know  exactly  what  is  involved  in 
the  bill  before  they  vote.  As  one  Senator 
from  a  State  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin, 
I  expect  to  spend  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  time  describing  the  totally  unfair  pro- 
cedure, unless  happily  In  the  meantime 
an  agreonent  can  be  reached  with  the 
committee  which  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  such  discussion.  I  am  pre- 
paring an  amendment  to  kno^  out  the 
objectionable  provision  and  unless  it  is 
adopted  I  assure  the  Senate  it  is  in  for  a 
very  lengthy  discussion — ^perhaps  a 
"Southern  style  deliberation" — before 
H.R.  6016  can  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  makes  a 
point  of  real  significance  when  he  says 
that  the  UU  will  be  discussed  at  length. 


A  number  of  Senators  will  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  last  proviso. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Meanwhile  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  representing  States 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  the  lan- 
guage beginning  on  page  9.  line  11.  and 
ending  on  page  9.  line  16.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  language  crept  into  the  bill,  but 
it  is  there,  and  it  ought  to  be  eliminated 
before  the  remainder  of  the  bill  is  ac- 
cepted. It  comprises  a  direct  attack 
against  the  economic  development  of  the 
nine  Missouri  River  Basin  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  happier  solution.  That  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  bill  tomorrow  and  be  done 
with  it.  The  bill  represents  a  potential 
spending  which  would  run  into  blUions 
of  dollars  before  we  were  through.  I 
have  not  totaled  the  entire  estimated 
amount  for  all  the  projects  proposed,  but 
some  of  them  run  up  to  $250  million  or 
more.  It  would  be  a  great  idea  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill.  It  would 
break  my  heart  to  do  so  because  my  dis- 
tinguished counterpart,  the  very  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  tMr.  MANsriELDl,  not  for 
himself  but  for  his  State,  has  a  project 
In  the  bill.  Oddly  enough,  I  have  been 
called  by  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
his  State.  I  have  been  importimed.  sup- 
plicated and  entreated  to  oppose  the 
Knowles  Dam  Project.  So  what  does  a 
hapless  minority  leader  do  in  order  to  let 
everyone  down  gently?  My  remarks  in- 
clude, of  course,  Trotter  Shoals,  a  proj- 
ect which  would  cost  approximately  $78 
million.  A  mbtion  to  recommit  would  be 
a  wonderful  and  expeditious  way  to  dis- 
pose of  this  controversial  measure  by 
sending  it  back  to  the  committee  vrith 
the  imprint  "Reqtilescat  in  pace,"  mean- 
ing, '•May  it  rest  in  peace." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  never  ac- 
cused the  Senator  from  Illinois  of  bad 
judgment  nor  do  I  intend  to  now.  On 
every  occasion  I  have  given  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  just  as  he  has  done  so  to  me. 
He  has  always  been  most  fair  and  I  have 
respect  and  affection  for  him.  But  in 
respect  to  the  case  about  which  he  has 
spoken,  the  newspapers  in  Montana  have 
reported,  not  that  the  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana called  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
asked  for  Information  and  material,  but 
rather  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
called  the  Governor.  The  newspapers 
report  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  oppose  the  project,  which  is  his 
right,  and  that  he  desired  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  get  so  that  he  could  be 
in  a  better  position  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quest, the  order,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
called,  which  had  been  made. 

I  feel  fairly  certain  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  minority  leader, 
would  not  wish  to  see  the  entire  bill  re- 
committed. I  would  like  to  see  the  sub- 
ject given  careful  and  close  consideration 
and  a  vote  taken  on  the  merits  of  the 
legislation  and  that  I  am  sure  wUl  be 
done. 

One  of  the  questions  which  merits 
close  and  serious  consideration  Is  the 
point  raised  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
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[Mr.  MuifDT]  as  it  affects  the  Blissouri 
River  basin.  That  question  is  entirely 
apart  from  the  proposed  Blnowles  Dam. 
The  Missouri  River  basin  is  Important 
to  Montana,  t  covers  two-thirds  of  our 
State.  Knowl  is  is  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  in  the  '  western  part  of  the  State. 
That  project  ilso  is  important  So  the 
Senator  can  s  %  that  die  legislation  re- 
lates as  far  ts  Montana  is  concerned, 
not  merely  to  me  particxilar  project,  but 
projects  in  tuo  river  basins — the  two 
greatest  river  basins  in  the  country. 

Mr.  DIRKS  Df .  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  call  the  O  nremor  of  Montana.  But 
what  has  beeo  said  shows  what  happens 
when  one  can  paigns  in  the  great  State 
of  Montana,  i  icluding  the  cities  of  Bill- 
ings. Miles  C  ty.  and  Helena.  I  have 
campaigned  ii .  that  State  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  I  have  come  to  know  a 
great  many  o  the  people  out  there.  I 
came  to  know  he  Governor.  So  he  is  al- 
ways free  to  c  fdl  me. 

I  would  nev  it  wish  to  see  the  coup  de 
grace  administered  to  a  measure  until 
there  bad  bein  full  discussion.  Then. 
Mr.  President  if  I  succeeded.  I  would 
weep.  But  I  would  hope  that  I  would 
succeed,  becau  se  weeping  endiireth  for  a 
night,  but  Joy  cometh  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MUMDT '.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  DIRKS  N.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MDND  \  Only  as  a  last  resort 
woidd  I  feel  c<  mpelled  to  Join  the  Sena- 
tor from  mine  s  in  an  effort  to  recommit 
the  entire  bUl  I  assume  that  the  com- 
mittee has  doi  le  good  and  diligent  work 
in  determinini  which  projects  to  author- 
ize. However  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
policy  which  iie  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  presented,  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
deauthorize  al  projects  which  have  been 
authorized,  be<  ause  of  their  multimillion- 
dollar  potent  aL  That  would  be  one 
course  of  acticm.  which,  of  course,  I 
would  resist. 

But  it  woul  I  at  least  have  the  merit 
of  being  fair  uid  objective.  If  we  are 
to  perform  thi  X  kind  of  act  of  decapita- 
tion on  our  n  itural  resources  potential. 
I  shall  resist  as  hard  as  I  can  having 
the  ax  fall  oi  ly  on  the  nine  States  of 
the  Missouri  1  Liver  Basin.  If  we  are  to 
deauthorize  pi  ojects,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  pic  c  out  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  and  sa;  ,  "We  are  going  to  start 
with  your  pro,  ects  and  fight  this  conflict 
only  with  Miss  >uri  River  blood."  I  think 
we  should  lool :  at  the  development  pro- 
grams with  coi  oplete  objectivity  from  the 
standpoint  o  the  national  interest. 
Surely  a  bill  which  selects  nine  States 
and  in  effect  s  tates,  "For  your  States  aU 
projects  are  hereinafter  deauthorized," 
is  one  which  ihould  give  every  Senator 
from  that  arei  cause  not  only  to  give  the 
question  care  ul  scrutiny,  but  to  do 
something  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
see  that  that  kind  of  injustice  is  not 
perpetrated  oi  l  the  nine  States  individ- 
ually and  the  whole  area  collectively. 

Mr.  dirks:  !N.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
terest is  far  m  ore  universal  than  that  of 
my  friend  fru  i  South  Dakota.  I  am  not 
merely  interested  in  serving  the  States 
In  the  Miasou  1  River  Basin.  I  wish  to 
serve  all  the  S  tates  of  the  Union.    What 


bothers  me  is 


continue  to  bl  >w  into  the  budget  of  this 


the  atomic  hole  that  we 


country  when  we  are  now  up  to  $100  bil- 
lion in  our  cash  budget  already.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  total  for  all 
of  the  projects,  and  then  add  to  that 
total  what  will  be  required  in  future 
years.  Senators  will  observe  that  we 
would  add  a  ghastly  commitment  to  the 
authorizations  in  the  budget  of  the 
country.  That  point  is  of  paramount 
interest,  because  I  have  felt  that  we 
ought  to  take  some  time  to  consider  the 
budget  of  the  country,  the  deficit  of  pay- 
ments, and  all  the  make-shift  proposals 
that  come  day  after  day  in  order  to  keep 
this  coimtry  solvent  and  moving  in  the 
proper  direction. 


THE     RAILROAD     RULES     DISPUTE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  in  the  Chamber,  I  think 
they  should  realize  what  was  discussed 
earlier  today.  The  threat  of  a  railroad 
strike  continues.  It  continues  as  of  mid- 
night on  Monday,  unless  something  is 
done  about  it  or  unless  the  railroads  de- 
cide to  pull  down  their  notice  that  they 
will  put  into  effect  the  work  rules,  which 
is  in  effect  a  strike  notice.  I  do  not  say 
that  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  this  sit- 
uation at  all.  That  would  be  most 
unfair. 

We  face  a  serious  deadline.  As  I  sug- 
gested earlier  in  the  day.  we  can  request 
a  delay,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  by 
concurrent  resolution.  We  can  state 
that  we  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  the  railroads  would  relieve  the  Con- 
gress of  that  particular  deadline  by  al- 
lowing a  reasonable  period — say  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  days— or  we  may  have  to  act 
afBrmatively  to  head  off  a  strike,  which 
we  can  do  by  passing  section  5  of  the  bill 
which  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress, 
standing  alone,  which  would  impose  a 
standstill. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  assiune  for  a 
minute  that  this  is  a  light  matter.  Not- 
withstanding the  President's  message, 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the 
joint  resolution,  and  notwithstanding 
the  reference  of  the  joint  resolution  to 
committee,  we  face  a  railroad  strike  next 
Monday  at  midnight.  We  shall  have  to 
do  something  about  it,  imless  we  are 
taken  off  that  difficult  situation  by  action 
by  the  railroads  themselves.  I  say,  with 
all  humility — though  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  general  opinion — that  we  should 
not  be  driven  to  act  by  Monday  night. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  noted  a  press 
dispatch  on  the  Associated  Press  ticker, 
which  indicates  that  the  railroads  have 
deferred  for  30  days  the  placing  in  effect 
of  the  amended  rules.  I  interpreted  that 
to  mean  an  allowance  of  an  additional 
30  days  to  the  Congress.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  I  noted  a  dispatch  to  that 
effect  on  the  ticker.  The  Senator  may 
be  interested  sufficiently  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  do 
not  believe  that  statement  is  accurate. 
I  am  sure  it  is  correct,  so  far  as  the 


senior  Senator  from  Florida  stated  it, 
but  a  moment  ago  I  was  talking  with  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  carriers, 
making  the  same  point  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  now  making — what  a 
terrible  thing  it  would  be  for. the  coun- 
try if  the  parties  went  forward  with  their 
plans — and  I  was  informed  the  carriers 
are  to  have  a  meeting  tomorrow  morning 
at  8  o'clock  in  order  to  determine  exactly 
what  they  will  do. 

It  was  rather  specifically  stated  by  this 
man,  at  that  paiticular  time,  that  they 
have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  accede  to  the  wishes  expressed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
other  body  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  that  they 
defer  for  30  days  the  imposition  of  their 
work  rules. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  a  pait  of  my  remarks  the 
form  of  a  resolution  which  could  be 
utilized — I  would  hope  by  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader — to  effect 
that  request  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
giess.  It  bears  upon  the  need  to  stay 
close  to  the  scene  of  action  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  say  Is 

Mr.  GORE.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  Senators  are  not  in  their 
seats,  and  other  Senators  cannot  hear 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  I  insist  that  Senators  speak 
from  their  seats. 

■The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  such  rule  of  order,  but  I  am  glad  to 
return  to  my  seat. 

The  dispatch  on  the  Associated  Press 
ticker  may  or  may  not  be  as  far  reach- 
ing as  I  interpret  it  to  be;  but  as  I  inter- 
preted it,  it  stated  there  would  be  a  30- 
day  delay  in  the  enforcement  of  new 
work  iTiles  by  the  railroads.  I  hope  that 
that  is  correct.  I  judge,  from  what  my 
distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Smathers] 
has  said,  that  there  is  at  least  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  that  has  been 
done.  At  any  rate,  the  dispatch  on  the 
ticker  must  speak  for  itself. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  Senators  to  bear  with  me  so  that  the 
pending  bill  may  be  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
finish  this  colloquy?  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Earlier  today  I  said  that 
I  would  submit  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate  concluded  its  business  today.  I 
will  not  do  so.  I  will,  of  course,  cooper- 
ate with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "That  is  what  Z 
would  expect  the  Senator  to  do. 
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LOCATION  OF  CHANCERIES  OR  OF- 
FICES OF  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  CERTAIN  RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS  OF  THE  DISTHICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

"The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  646)  to  prohibit  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  or  other  business  of- 
fices of  foreign  governments  in  certain 
residential  areas  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  646)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 


LEGISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  will  be  the  business  tomorrow,  if 
any?  Will  the  Senate  meet  tomorrow? 
Has  that  question  been  decided? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  not  been 
decided  definitely.  As  of  now,  the  pros- 
pect is  that  the  Senate  will  meet  tomor- 
row. I  can  only  state  that  much  defi- 
nitely. The  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  will  get  together  later  to- 
day to  see  what  can  be  done.  If  there 
is  a  meeting  tomorrow,  it  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  certain  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  SYMINGION.  In  other  words. 
Senators  cannot  be  sure  what  will  be 
the  pending  business,  if  ttie  Senate  does 
meet? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  know  what  the 
business  will  be.  It  will  be  B.IL  6016. 
the  so-called  river  basins  bill.  But  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  that  bill  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  think 
now  is  the  time  to  spend  a  minute  or 
two  discussing  the  problem  before  this 
body,  because  we  might  as  well  face  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
do  so.  I  should  like  to  defer  that  xmtil 
the  pending  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatcM'  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  briefly,  and  then  I  will 
jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  fcnr 
a  longer  time. 


LOCA-nON  OP  CHANCERIES  OR  OF- 
FICES OP  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  CERTAIN  RESIDEN- 
TIAL AREAS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF   COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  646)  to  prohibit  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  or  other  business  of- 
fices of  foreign  governments  in  certain 
residential  areas  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill.  I  regret  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cmrnsl  was 
tabled.  It  Is  not  that  mecessarily  agree 
with  the  amendment,  but  I  think  the 
Senator   from   NebraJska   performed  a 


service  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  defect  in  the  bill. 

After  the  colloquy.  I  find  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  does  not  quite  state 
what  it  was  supposed  to  state.  "The  bill 
before  the  Senate  reads: 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prcAlbit 
the  continued  use  as  a  chancery,  chancery 
annex,  or  other  business  office  of  any  build- 
ing lawfully  being  used  for  that  pxirpoee  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

As  a  result  of  the  colloquy,  I  find  that 
actually  the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  is  that  the  bill  should  read: 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prohibit 
the  continued  use  as  a  chancery,  lawfully 
being  used  for  that  pxirpose,  or  being  con- 
structed for  that  piirpose,  or  for  which  an 
application  for  that  piu'poee  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment. 

If  that  is  indeed  the  intention  of  the 
bill.  I  think  the  least  the  committee 
could  do  would  be  to  have  language  such 
as  that  written  specifically  into  the  bill. 

I  shall  not  offer  an  amendment  on  that 
subject.  I  leave  it  up  to  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  consideration  of  the  bill  to  do 
what  he  wishes  in  that  regard.  I  sug- 
gest that  if  the  Senator  who  has  charge 
of  consideration  of  the  bill  really  hopes 
to  see  the  bill  enacted  he  should  get  it 
in  better  shape  as  to  language  than  it  is 
now,  because  if  he  does  not  do  so  I  doubt 
very  much  that  the  bill  will  be  accepted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  It  will 
have  to  be  sent  back  with  language 
changes. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  that 
regard.  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere 
fact  that  a  committee  reports  a  bill 
unanimously  means  that  the  bill  is  in 
perfect  shape.  The  colloquy  we  have 
heard  this  afternoon  indicates  that  it  is 
a  very  poor  Job  of  drafting  and  is  not  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  disagree  with 
what  the  Senator  said  about  the  bill  be- 
ing a  poor  Job  of  drafting,  and  raising 
questions  about  the  ability  of  the  com- 
mittee which  handled  this  legislation. 

We  all  know  that  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colmnbia  in 
this  body  is  not  the  most  desirable  as- 
signment for  any  Senator.  Senators  who 
serve  on  that  committee  do  a  good  Job 
in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  which,  in  terms  of 
votes  and  being  returned  to  office,  mean 
nothing  whatever  to  them.  ■■- 

I  am  especially  proud  of  any  unani- 
mous vote  in  that  particular  committee, 
because  I  know  what  it  means  to  serve 
on  that  c(»nmittee. 

The  Senator  frwn  Iowa  has  performed 
a  service  by  his  remarks,  because  they 
will  be  a  part  of  the  Record.  They  will 
be  taken  to  conference.  They  will  be 
studied  by  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol.  I  think  the  end  result 
will  be  far  more  beneficial  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  Senator  re- 
mained silent. 

Mr.  MTTJJTR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  I  recognize 


the  truth  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  said  about  service  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day  on 
this  fioor  in  connection  with  considera- 
tion of  another  bill.  If  Senators  do  not 
have  it  within  themselves  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  legislation  affecting  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  to  whom  can  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  look?  I  think 
it  behooves  every  one  of  us  to  try  to  do 
the  best  possible  Job  of  legislating. 
When  we  detect  a  defect  in  a  bill,  it  be- 
hooves the  Senator  in  charge  of  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  and  the  committee  it- 
self to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  help  to  do  the  best  job  possible. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
giiished  legal  authority  from  Iowa.  The 
point  he  has  made  is  well  taken.  We  will 
be  happy  to  try  to  settle  that  question  in 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


THE   RAILROAD  RULES  DISPUTE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavrsI.  I  commented  that  I 
had  noted  on  the  ticker  tape  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  a  dispatch  indicating  that 
the  railroads  had  delayed  or  agreed  to 
delay  posting  new  work  rules  for  30 
days. 

I  have  that  dispatch.  I  do  not  vouch 
for  its  authenticity,  because  I  have  no 
other  means  of  knowing  whether  it  is 
authentic  or  not.  but  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  Yoax.— The  ColumMa  BroadcMting 
System  reported  today  that  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads have  decided  to  delay  posting  new 
work  rules  for  30  days,  thus  averting  a 
threatened  strike  Tuesday. 

On  the  CBS  radio  network,  News  Corre- 
spondent Robert  Plerpoint  said  White  House 
sources  had  disclosed  that  the  railroads  had 
agreed  to  hold  the  new  nUea  in  abeyance 
for  another  month. 

Previously  the  railroads  had  said  the  re- 
vised work  rules  would  go  into  effect  at  a 
minute  after  midnight  next  Tuesday.  Five 
rail  unions  have  threatened  to  walk  out  once 
the  rules  are  applied. 

That  ends  the  diqwtch.  I  wished  to 
place  it  in  the  Rccoaa  to  iUumlnate  the 
statemmt  I  made  some  time  ago. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  one  member 
of  the  committee  wishes  to  be  heard  on 
the  pending  bill  before  passage.  Un- 
fortunately, he  has  been  called  out  of 
the  Chamber  on  a  matter  of  importance 
and  will  not  return  for  a  minute  or  so. 

Mr.  SPABKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 
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Ur.    SPARiClAN.    I    can    take    the 


tbe  Senator  will  yield 


to  me  in  order  t  >  Introdnce  a  bin. 

Mr.  MAN8FI  XD.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose.  I 

(Mr.  SPARK  CAN  introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  CU  yton  Act,  the  statement 
on  which  aiv^tuv  elsewhere  in  the 
Rkcoso.) 


CHANCERIES  OR  OF- 
FOREION  QOVERN- 
RTAIN  RESIDENTIAL 
THE     DISTRICT     OP 


LOCATION  OF 
FICES     OF 
MENTSIN  C] 
AREAS     OF 
COLUMBIA 

Tbe  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  64  B)  to  prohibit  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceri(  s  or  other  business  of- 
fices of  foreign  governments  in  certain 
residential  area;  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDn  O  OFFICER.  The  bill 
havlnff  been  retd  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  since 
this  bill  is  to  be  lassed  <m  a  voice  vote,  I 
feel  constrained  o  state,  in  a  few  words, 
my  reason  for  o]  iposinc  It.  I  note  that 
the  bin  was  unmimously  reported  by 
the  committee.  I  note  that  Senators 
who  managed  th  >  bill  on  the  floor  have 
correctly  stated  t  lat  the  objective  of  the 
bill  is  only  to  re  gularize  our  mimiclpal 
life  by  pn^bitiz  g  the  establishment  of 
new  chanceries  n  residential  districts, 
and,  that  it  has  lothing  whatever  to  do 
with  ansrthing  hat  could  bear  upon 
discriminatory  practices.  But  inas- 
much as  the  bil  would  change  regula- 
ticms  that  have  t  eretofore  obtained,  and 
inasmuch  as  n  mubers  of  chanceries 
have  been  estab  Ished  in  certain  resl- 
d«itial  areas,  pu  "suant  to  these  regida- 
tions,  the  practic  il  effect  of  the  bill  will 
be  to  exclude  new  countries  which  are 
seeking  chancerit  s,  most  of  which  hap- 
pen to  be  Africsn  countries.  It  is  for 
this  reason.  I  unt  erstand,  that  the  State 
Department  does  not  siipport  the  bill. 

I  know  of  tbe  great  sensitivity  of 
these  new  Afrlc  m  countries,  and  the 
Importance  In  M  ashlngton  of  conduct- 
ing our  affairs  ix  such  a  way  as  not  to 
give  the  Impress!  >n.  however  erroneous- 
ly founded,  tha  we  are  engaging  ia 
practices  that  hive  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating agat  ist  Negro  countries.  I 
personally  feel  tti  st  the  bill  is  not  in  our 
best  national  ii  terest.  and  that  the 
municipal  advan  ages  to  be  served  by 
the  bill  do  not  I  alance  the  losses  that 
may  be  suffered  )y  reason  of  the  inter- 
pretation that  I  ear  wiU  be  given  to  it. 
80  weighing  tie  national  interest 
against  that  of  t  le  municipality,  I  wish 
to  be  recorded  ag  ainst  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Bfr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  may  have 
the  floor  in  his  ok  n  right. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator, 
for  the  very  reaac  as  which  he  has  stated. 
While  I  realize  t  lat  there  is  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  ( f  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  others  to  discriminate,  I  feel 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  this  very 
time  may  be  ooistrued.  unfortunately. 


by  some  of  the  smaller  countries  as  dis- 
criminatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  646)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejnesentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  providing  tor  the  zoning  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  regulation 
of  the  location,  height,  bulk,  and  uses  of 
buildings  and  other  structures  and  the  uses 
of  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  20,  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  the  section  niunber  in  section  6  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  no  foreign  government  shall  be 
permitted  to  construct,  alter,  repair,  con- 
vert, w  occupy  any  building  for  use  as  a 
chancery,  chancery  annex,  or  other  business 
office  of  such  foreign  goveriunent  on  any 
land,  regardless  of  the  date  of  acquisition 
thereof,  within  a  residence  district  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act,  except  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  case  of  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  repair,  conversion,  or  occu- 
pancy of  a  similar  building  by  a  United  States 
citiaen  or  entity.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  prohibit  the  continued  use  as  a  chan- 
cery, chancery  annex,  or  other  business  office 
of  any  building  lawfully  being  used  for  that 
purpose  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsectlcMi,  or  to  prohibit  the  making  of 
ordinary  repairs  to  any  such  building.  This 
subsection  shall  not  be  administered  In  such 
a  way  as  to  discriminate  against  any  foreign 
government  on  the  basis  of  the  race,  color, 
or  creed  of  any  of  its  citizens." 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
i-econsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  appropriately 
amended. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  prohibit  the  location  of  chan- 
ceries and  other  business  ofBces  of  for- 
eign governments  in  any  residential  area 
in  the  District  of  Columbia." 


COMMENDATION  OP  SENATOR 
McINTYRE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  and  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MclNTTKs}.  who  twice  within  the 
space  of  a  week  has  been  responsible  for 
passing  in  this  body  controversial  bills 
reported  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  He  has  rendered  an  excel- 
lent service,  and  has  comported  himself 
with  dignity,  understanding,  and  toler- 
ance. I  am  indeed  happy  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MclHTYRK]  that  he  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service,  and  has  done  it 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  congratulating  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrk]  for  his  very 
able  handling  of  the  chancery  bill.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


I  am  sure  any  differences  that  will  de- 
velop in  the  House  can  be  adjusted  in 
conference.  For  the  first  time  we  now 
have  a  uniform  policy  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  is  of  a  nondiscriminatoi-y 
nature  and  will  be  fair  to  all  countries 
concerned. 

The  very  heart  of  the  blU,  so  far  as 
its  uniform  policy  is  concerned,  is  due 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI,  in  what  became 
known,  in  our  discussion  of  the  bill,  as 
the  Beall  amendment,  which  provided 
for  a  uniform  rule  equally  applicable  to 
all. 


ADDITIGNAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  338,  House 
bill  6016. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  the  title. 

The  LEGisLAxrvB  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R, 
6016)  authorizing  additional  appropria- 
tions for  prosecution  of  projects  in  cer- 
tain river  basin  plans  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  amend- 
ments. 


THE  RAILROAD  RULES  DISPUTE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  very 
serious  responsibility  that  confronts  it 
in  connection  with  the  railroad  labor 
dispute.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  has  placed  in  the  Record 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  which 
justifies  the  concliision  that  the  carriers 
have  postponed  for  30  days  the  applica- 
tion of  the  work  rules. 

Since  he  put  it  in  the  Record  I  have 
been  in  consultation  with  both  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  neither  the  White  House  nor 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  received 
official  notice  of  any  such  character  from 
the  carriers.  We  are  hoping  that  within 
the  next  few  minutes  we  can  have  offl- 
cial  word  from  the  carriers  themselves, 
because  they  have  been  asked  to  supply 

Iv. 

This  may  be  my  last  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  subject  before  the  Senate 
adjourns  today.  Therefore  I  wish  most 
respectfully  to  make  certain  suggestions 
to  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader;  namely,  that  they  plan,  if  neces- 
sary, to  have  the  Senate  meet  tomorrow 
and  lay  aside  all  business  for  further 
consideration,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  of 
the  resolution  calling  upon  the  carriei-s 
to  postpone  for  a  30-day  period  the  ap- 
plication of  their  work  rules.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  necessary,  for  I  have 
such  confidence  in  the  carriers  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  will  realize  that,  al- 
though this  is  a  costly  request  from  their 
standpoint,   they   nevertheless   have   a 
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public  trust  and  a  public  obligation  to 
oblige  Congress  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that  so 
far  as  the  leadership  is  concerned,  the 
Senate  will  meet  tomorrow,  if  nothing 
develops,  and  will  be  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  the  plan  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed today. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RAILROAD  RULES  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  carriers,  it  must  be  noted  for 
the  Record  that  the  carriers  have  cooper- 
ated with  every  agency  of  Government, 
with  all  the  boards  and  commissions  of 
this  Government  which,  since  1949,  have 
been  appointed  to  give  consideration  to 
the  difl&cult  and  vexing  dispute  which  has 
arisen  between  the  carriers  and  the 
brotherhoods.  They  agreed  to  go  along 
with  the  Rifkind  Commission  report; 
they  agreed  to  go  along  with  the  report 
of  the  Rosenman  Commission;  they 
agreed  to  go  along  with  what  became 
known  as  the  Wirtz  recommendation — 
the  proposal  which  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  they  indicated  their 
willingness  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  proposal  for  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute;  and  they  agreed  to  go 
along  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  that  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  be 
appointed  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Therefore,  when  I  speak  about  the 
problem  which  now  confronts  the  car- 
riers, I  speak  out  of  a  great  feeling  of 
appreciation  and  respect  for  what  has 
been  their  procedural  fairness.  I  speak 
out  of  great  appreciation  for  the  position 
the  carriers  have  taken  procedurally.  I 
emphasize  "procedurally,"  because  I  am 
in  no  position  to  pass  a  valid  judgment 
on  the  substantive  issues  involved  in  the 
dispute.  Procedurally,  the  carriers  have 
cooperated  with  the  Goverrunent  at  every 
step  of  the  way  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment has  asked  for  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  carriers. 

A  message  has  just  reached  me  from 
the  carriers.  Apparently  the  ticker  story 
is  in  error.  The  railroads  have  made 
no  statement  which  would  cancel  put- 
ting the  work  rules  into  effect  next  Tues- 
day. 

Therefore  I  now  make  this  plea  to  the 
carriers:  I  can  well  understand  their 
dissatisfaction  with  further  delay.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  less  costly  to  them  in  the 
long  run,  because  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
the  carriers  what  even  a  short  strike  will 
cost  them.  Moreover,  there  are  consid- 
erations that  rise  above  our  own  individ- 
ual, selfish  economic  interests;  namely, 
the  good  of  our  country,  and  the  public 
interest. 


I  have  made  this  plea  to  the  brother- 
hoods in  the  past  weeks,  as  I  have 
pleaded  with  them  not  to  make  the  mis- 
taken judgment  of  attempting  to  settle 
on  the  picket  lines  a  set  of  issues  which 
are  not  susceptible  of  being  settled  on 
the  picket  lines,  unless  they  want  to  de- 
fend going  back  to  jvmgle  law  in  eco- 
nomic disputes.  We  ought  to  settle  this 
dispute  by  the  application  of  rules  of 
reason,  by  taking  the  economic  evidence 
involved  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
stantive issue  and  in  connection  with 
the  jobs  that  are  involved  in  the  dispute. 
A  good  many  substantive  work  rules  are 
involved. 

If  there  ever  was  a  case,  in  my  work 
in  the  field  of  labor  relations,  that  calls 
for  settlement,  first  around  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  table,  then  around  the 
mediation  table,  and  then  around  the 
voluntary  arbitration  table,  this  is  it. 

These  offers  have  been  made  to  the 
brotherhoods,  and  they  have  adamantly 
refused  them  each  time. 

What  has  the  President  done?  He 
sent  to  Congress  a  proposed  joint  resolu- 
tion. Interestingly  enough  much  of  the 
heart  of  the  proposed  bill  goes  back  to 
the  Washington  agreement.  The  Wash- 
ington agreement  went  on  the  statute 
books  because  of  the  active  support  and 
urging  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  of 
this  Nation.  The  President  is  asking 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Washington 
agreement  and  the  procedures  there- 
under be  used  in  the  determination  of 
the  present  case. 

Earlier  this  year  various  labor  groups 
asked  me  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  mass  transit  bill.  I  offered  that 
amendment,  because  in  my  judgment 
they  were  right  on  the  merits.  The 
bi-otherhoods  were  among  those  who 
urged  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
offer  that  amendment  to  the  mass 
transit  bill.  There  was  quite  a  debate 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  will  remember.  There  was 
anything  but  unanimity  on  it.  The  final 
vote  showed  that  we  never  did  get  uni- 
formity, but  that  we  adopted  the  Morse 
amendment  by  a^  substantial  majority 
vote. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  brother- 
hoods that  if  that  procedure  was  good 
enough  with  respect  to  the  mass  transit 
bill,  it  is  good  enough  now  in  respect 
to  the  work  rule  issue. 

Let  us  remember  that  under  the  Wash- 
ington agreement  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  jurisdiction  over 
matters  of  job  security  in  connection 
with  railroad  mergers.  I  did  not  hear 
the  brotherhoods  crying  about  com- 
pulsory arbitration  when  they  were 
urging  the  Washington  agreement  pro- 
cedure for  rail  mergers  and  mass  transit 
problems. 

We  cannot  have  government  by  law 
unless  the  law  is  enforced.  I  suppose  it 
can  be  said  that  when  the  law  is  en- 
forced compulsion  is  being  used.  It  is 
a  pretty  lame  argument  the  brother- 
hoods are  making  by  trying  to  label  a 
procedure  that  keeps  swinging  the  doors 
of  collective  bargaining  and  mediation 
opportunity  on  their  part  for  a  2-year 
period.  This  is  only  an  interim  pro- 
cedure which  is  recommended  by  the 


President  of  the  United  States.  The 
doors  of  arbitration  and  mediation 
would  be  kept  swinging  for  2  years.  Any 
agreement  reached  by  collective  bargain- 
ing and  mediation,  or  by  a  voluntary 
arbitration  proposal,  within  2  years 
would  set  aside  any  ruling  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  I  say  to 
the  brotherhoods  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  their  Congress  that  the 
public  interest  be  protected  in  this  rail- 
road dispute.  The  statistical  facts  laid 
down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  magnificent  message  can- 
not be  answered  by  the  brotherhoods. 
The  brotherhoods  cannot  deny  the  fact 
that  1  month's  strike  would  cost  the 
economy  of  this  coimtry  a  billion  dollars. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  about  rights.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  defense  of  the  right 
to  strike.  But  the  right  to  strike  must 
be  exercised  in  the  light  of  the  rights  of 
others.  When  we  are  dealing  with  a  case 
which  by  its  very  substantive  nature 
ought  to  be  settled  not  on  the  picket 
line,  by  the  use  of  the  jungle  law.  and 
the  use  of  economic  force,  but  by  means 
of  minds  applying  reason  to  the  facts, 
I  say  to  my  friends  in  the  brotherhoods: 
"You  are  making  a  great  mistake  in 
judgment.  You  are  doing  not  only  the 
house  of  railroad  labor,  but  the  house 
of  free  labor  in  the  United  States,  a 
great  injustice,  particularly  when  you 
take  into  account  another  part  of  the 
President's  masterful,  statesmanlike  pro- 
posal for  the  setUement  of  this  dispute." 

The  President  recognizes,  and  he  has 
told  the  American  people  so  in  this  groat 
message  that  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress  must  grapple  with  the  problem 
of  automation  in  this  country.  The 
President  recognizes,  as  I  am  sure  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  Congress  recog- 
nize, that  all  the  costs  of  automation 
should  not  be  borne  by  industry,  and 
not  all  the  losses  of  automation  shoiild 
be  borne  by  free  labor. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  I  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  American  people  have  a  stake 
in  automation,  because  we  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  it.  We  cannot  turn  back  the 
clock.  Progress  must  continue.  We  can- 
not justify  further  make- work  rules. 
We  carmot  justify  further  economic 
waste  merely  to  keep  men  on  jobs,  be- 
cause such  a  program  is  uneconomic.  It 
is  not  in  the  public  interest,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  long-time  best  interest  of 
American  workers. 

In  1938  I  wrote  the  first  decision 
against  a  make-work  program  in  the 
maritime  industry  along  the  west  coast. 
I  did  it  under  a  voluntary  arbitration 
agreement.  It  resulted  in  ending  the 
economic  waste  of  making  work  in  that 
industry,  and  the  whole  working  force 
of  the  industry  soon  became  the  bene- 
ficiary. It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
when  economic  waste  is  eliminated  from 
an  industry  that  is  involved  in  make- 
work  programs,  called  by  some  persons 
by  the  ugly  name  "featherbedding,"  it 
costs  workers  Jobs  in  their  totality.  But 
when  make-work  procedures  are  elimi- 
nated, efficiency  and  production  are  in- 
creased; more  jobs  are  produced  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 
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the  substantive  facts 
with  respect  to  ttM  desirable  modifica- 
tion of  the  work  rules  in  the  railroad 
industry,  as  the;'  affect  Jobs;  that  is 
a  matter  of  pro  if.  But  the  President 
has  proyidnl  a  i  rocedure  which  would 
make  it  pcMsible  for  the  parties  to  pre- 
sent their  proof;  and  also,  in  keeping 
with  our  system  of  government  by  law. 
he  has  provided  1  or  a  decision  by  a  body 
which  Congress  created  years  ago  to 
regulate  the  rallr  »ad  industry. 

Early  next  wet  k.  when  I  discuss  this 
subject  further.  I  shall  read  to  the 
Senate  excerpt  ifter  excerpt  from  the 
debates  in  the  Sei  late  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives wbei  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissic  n  was  created.  State- 
ment after  statei  lent  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  whicb  established  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  <  Commission  said,  in  ef- 
fect, that  there  L ;  a  responsibility  to  use 
the  Commission'!  proc^Iures  in  order  to 
prevent  unnecessi  try  strikes.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, one  of  the  reasons  why  there  have 
been  fewer  railrc  ad  strikes  since  1910. 1 
suppose,  than  I  h  ave  digits  on  one  of  my 
hands,  is  that  we  have  been  dealing  with 
a  group  of  worke  s  who  are  not  exceeded 
by  any  other  gz)up  of  workers  in  the 
Nation  from  the  i  tandpoint  of  their  sense 
of  puUic  reqxms  billty. 

I  refuse  to  btlieve  that  such  clear- 
h^Kled  Judipnen  will  not  return  to  the 
leadership  of  thf  brotherhoods  before  it 
is  too  late.  I  re  use  to  believe  that  the 
leaders  of  the  botherhoods  propose  to 
throw  this  coimt  y  into  a  stalemate  eco- 
nomic blockade  i  ither  than  have  a  deci- 
sion on  the  subst  intive  issues  involved  in 
the  dispute,  a  <  edsion  that  would  be 
reached  In  accorc  ance  with  our  legal  pro- 
cedures of  enfoiEement,  without  which 
there  cannot  be  a  government  by  law. 
These  are  critica  hours  for  both  parties 
to  the  diq>ute. 

The  President  has  announced  that  a 
Commission  on  Automation  will  be 
created,  and  son  e  of  us  propose  to  sup- 
POTt  the  Presid<nt  by  giving  congres- 
sional sanction  to  it  by  making  it  a 
Commission  crea  ted  by  Congress  as  well 
as  by  the  Preside  at.  It  will  have  the  re- 
qxmsibility  with  n  the  next  2  years  of 
pnniiosing  to  Coi  gress  and  placing  upon 
Congress  the  ne<  essity  for  passing  such 
legislation  as  wil  provide  that  economic 
Justice  is  done  t  >  workers  who  are  vic- 
timiaed  by  unsto  ipable  automation. 

It  is  not  unus  lal  for  me  to  find  both 
sides  angry  at  n  e  in  a  major  labor  dis- 
pute. If  ever  I  was  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  m]  procedural  position  in 
any  labor  diq>at  >,  I  am  convinced  of  its 
soundness  in  thii  diqpute. 

So  I  plead  wit  i  the  chiefs  of  the  rail- 
road brotherboois:  "Take  a  look  at  your 
holecard.  In  my  Judgment,  you  will 
find  it  to  be  a  drooe,  not  an  ace,  if  yoa 
ce  that  would  cost  the 
ktry  »  tatilion  dollars  or 
kt  voidd  pat  m<M«  than 
6  million  fellow  iKrkors  oat  of  work,  that 
would  have  an  a  tvene  efleet  on  the  bal- 
ance-o<-paymen  •  sttnatton.  that  would 
disrupt  the  Natl  m's  eeonomy.  It  would 
not  serve  any  jivorker  in  the  anrntry 
welL" 


bring  about  a 
people  of  the 
more  a  month. 


I  need  not  tell  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods that  as  the  strike  proceeds,  they 
will  soon  discover  that  those  in  Congress 
who  they  thought  would  stand  behind 
them  in  that  kind  of  economic  warfare 
will  receive  messages  clear  and  loud  from 
back  home:  "We  elected  you  to  serve  the 
public  first."  Members  of  Congress 
should  heed  that  prediction  now.  because 
that  is  what  wiU  happen. 

In  closing,  I  say  to  the  carriers  that 
I  hope  that  when  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  meets  tonight  at  7  o'clock,  and 
the  acting  chairman,  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors  1,  asks 
the  carriers,  as  I  understand  he  will  ask 
them,  if  they  are  willing  to  postpone  for 
a  month  the  posting  of  their  work  rules, 
the  answer  of  the  carriers  will  be  that 
they  will  accede  to  the  desire  of  the  two 
chairmen.  The  same  question  has  al- 
ready been  asked  of  them  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  leadership  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  already  made  clear  to  the 
carriers  that  that  is  the  desire  of  the 
leadership.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Con- 
gress: but  I  can  express  my  view  as  to 
what  luidoubtedly  would  be  the  attitude 
and  opinion  of  Members  of  Congress  if 
the  carriers  were  to  do  that  and  if  on 
that  question  there  were  to  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  among  Members  of  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  carriers  have  the  same 
right  the  brotherhoods  have  to  resort  to 
economic  warfare — which,  in  essence,  it 
would  be;  in  essence,  the  carriers  would 
be  following  the  economic  struggle  route, 
rather  than  the  route  whereby  good 
judgment  and  reason  prevail.  A  very 
serious  situation  in  Congress  could  be 
avoided  if  tonight  in  the  committee  the 
representatives  of  the  carriers  would  give 
an  aflb-mative  answer  to  the  respectfiil 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastors]  that  they  postpone 
for  30  days  the  posting  of  the  working 
rules,  until  Congress  can  take  action,  fol- 
lowing calm  deliberation. 

But  ass\miing  for  the  momoit  that 
their  decision  Is  otherwise,  then,  I  re- 
peat— and  the  majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated very  dearly,  and  so  has  tl^e  mi- 
nority leader,  I  understand,  that  he 
shares  the  same  point  of  view — ^when 
we  meet  tomorrow,  the  joint  resolution 
providing  for  a  30-day  postponement 
will  be  offered.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  very  long  to  pass  it,  and  then  send 
it  to  the  House  of  Represoatatives;  but 
that  would  be  a  most  unfortimate  mis- 
take in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
riers, for  I  believe  it  would  tarnish  the 
record  of  cooperation  they  have  made  in 
this  case.  It  is  one  which  they  cannot 
Justify  tarnishing,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  best  interests  of  their  stockholders, 
and  also  <A  the  American  people  gener- 
ally, for,  after  all,  their  industry  is  vested 
with  a  public  interest.  I  respectfully 
remind  them  that,  after  all,  each  one  of 
us  owns  a  small  part  of  the  railroads 
of  the  Nation,  even  though  we  may  not 
own  a  single  share  of  their  stock,  for 
in  a  very  real  sense  over  the  years  the 
rmilroads  have  been  the  recii^ents  of  the 
hurgen  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  a  variety  of  ways — and  they 


should  be.  But,  after  all,  the  various 
subsidy  programs  of  which  they  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  over  the  years 
raise — in  my  judgment — some  obliga- 
tions of  public  responsibiUty.  which  I 
am  sure  they  appreciate  and  imderstand. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  representa- 
tives of  the  carriers,  as  I  know  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  brotherhoods;  and 
I  know  them  to  be  outstanding  indus- 
trial statesmen.  In  1941,  I  Uved  with 
them  for  about  6  weeks,  along  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  brotherhoods,  when  we  set- 
tled an  exceedingly  difBcult  railroad  dis- 
pute: and  I  formed  great  admiration  for 
the  leadership  of  the  carriers.  Many  of 
them  are  still  leaders  of  the  carriers.  I 
want  them  to  know  that  in  the  remarks 
I  have  just  made  I  Intended  no  reflec- 
tion, but  intended  only  to  state  to  them 
what  I  know  to  be  the  realities  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  them. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  a  friend,  I  plead 
with  them  to  accept  the  suggestion  which 
will  be  made  to  them — namely,  volun- 
tarily to  lay  aside  their  plan  to  post  their 
new  working  rules  on  Tuesday  morning — 
thus  precipitating  a  strike,  for  they  know 
that  would  be  a  certainty — and  also  to 
follow  the  coiu-se  of  action  I  have  sug- 
gested, so  the  elected  representatives  of 
our  free  people  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  handle  deliberately, 
calmly,  and  with  wisdom,  this  railway 
legislation  request  of  the  President. 

Last  of  all,  let  me  say  to  the  carriers 
that  this  proposal  Is  not  one  for  dilatory 
tactics  or  delay.  If  1  ever  become  con- 
vinced that  Congress  was  not  going  to 
act  within  the  1-month  period,  I  will  be 
the  first  to  suggest  that  we  withdraw  our 
request  for  continuation  of  the  postpone- 
ment, for  the  carriers  are  also  entitled 
to  fair  treatment  from  the  Congress.  In 
my  judgment,  if  the  carriers  oblige  in 
this  matter.  Congress  must  make  railway 
legislation  its  primary,  major  piece  of 
business  until  a  final  decision,  one  way 
or  the  other,  is  reached  by  Congress. 

I  would  that  I  had  not  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  the  speech  I  have  just  made,  for 
if  I  had  not  made  it.  probably  I  would 
have  more  friends  among  both  the  broth - 
ertioods  and  the  carriers.  But  if  I  had 
not  made  it,  I  would  not  have  been  a 
true  friend  to  either  the  brotherhoods  or 
the  carriers.  Time  will  prove  that  I  have 
rendered  them  a  service  by  my  plea  that 
the  brotherhoods  reconsider  their  ada- 
mant opposition  to  the  magnificent  pro- 
posal that  the  President  has  made,  and 
that  the  carriers  recognize  that  if  they 
decide  not  to  follow  this  advice,  they 
will  have  made  a  mistake  which  will 
tarnish  the  record  they  have  made  of 
splendid  cooperation  with  their  govern- 
ment in  trying  to  resolve  this  difference 
short  of  economic  action. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROUiED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Si>eaker  had  af^xed  his  signature  to  the 
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following  enrolled  bills  and  johit  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

H.R.  1933.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1907,  entitled  "An  act  to  define  the 
term  'registered  nurse'  and  to  provide  tot  the 
registration  of  nxu^es  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia," as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  age  limitation  tat  registration; 

HJl.  4646.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Benton  Harbor  Canal,  Benton  Harbor, 
Ik^ich.,  a  nonnavlgable  stream;  and 

H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY  AND 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  27,  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
newspapers  published  an  advertisement 
entitled  "We,  Too,  Protest."  This  adver- 
tisement was  an  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  upon  the  effort  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam to  resist  Communist  efforts  to  take 
over  the  country  by  military  means.  On 
July  2, 1  pointed  out  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  the  advertisement  was  false  and 
either  distorted  or  ignored  the  facts.  I 
further  pointed  out  that  no  evidence 
whatsoever  had  been  pioduced  to  sup- 
port the  flimsy  charges  listed  in  this  ad- 
vertisement over  the  names  of  Protes- 
tant, Jewish,  or  Buddist  clergymen. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Harold  F.  Erickson,  an  American  citi- 
zen now  living  in  Saigon,  Vietnam,  where 
he  is  engaged  as  a  writer  on  a  private 
research  contract  in  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Erickson  enclosed  an  open  letter  to 
the  signers  of  the  June  27  advertisement. 
In  the  letter  he  refutes  conclusively 
every  charge  made,  and  points  out  the 
tragic  results  of  propaganda  pieces  such 
as  this,  signed  by  clergymen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  me  from  Mr.  Harold  F.  Erickson, 
dated  July  17,  and  the  open  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Donald  S.  Harrington,  of 
the  Ministers'  Vietnam  Committee,  dated 
July  15, 1963,  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Saigon.  Vietnam. 

July  17.  1963. 
Hon.  Stbom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Senator  Thurmond:  I  was  gratified 
to  read  in  the  July  11  Times  of  Vietnam  an 
extract  of  your  ^leech  to  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ministers"  Vietnam  Committee. 
I  think  this  misguided  group  should  (1)  pub- 
lish a  formal  retraction  of  its  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement entitled  "We.  Too,  Protest,"  and 
(2)  be  disbanded. 

The  enclosed  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
shocking  and  ill-advised  advertisement  might 
iM  of  interest  to  you.  I  have  sent  copies  of 
it  to  the  President,  to  Ambassador-designate 
Lodge,  to  Senators  Mansfield  and  Englx,  to 
the  11  prominent  ministers  who  signed  the 
advertisement,  and  to  the  editors  of  7 
major  newspapers  In  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  F.  Buckson. 


Open  Letter  to  Ministers'  Vietnam 
Committee 

Saigon,  Vietnam, 

July  15, 1963. 
Rev.  Dr.  Donald  S.  Harrington, 
Secretary,  Ministers'  Vietnarn  Committee, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Harrington:  I  was  shocked  and 
dismayed  by  your  full-page  advertisement 
headed  "We,  Too,  Protest"  in  the  New  York 
Times  international  edition  of  June  28,  1963. 
I  have  been  in  Vietnam  for  4  months  work- 
ing as  a  technical  writer  on  a  private  research 
Institute  contract  with  a  U.S.  Army  unit 
whose  function  is  to  observe,  interpret,  and 
report  on  military  operations  in  Vietnam. 
Since  the  military  and  political  aspects  of 
the  counterinsurgency  war  being  fought  here 
cannot  be  separated,  I  find  that  I  deal  with 
as  much  information  of  a  political  nature  as 
I  do  that  of  a  military  nature. 

The  sources  of  the  information  I  receive 
are  in  Saigon,  in  the  strategic  hamlets,  and 
in  the  countryside  where  the  war  is  being 
fought.  They  are  military  and  civilian; 
Vietnamese  and  American;  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Buddhist.  I  have  been  with  the 
operating  forces  in  the  field,  have  visited  the 
residents  of  the  strategic  hamlets,  and  have 
interviewed  many  Informed  people  in  Saigon. 
For  the  most  part,  these  sources  are  reliable. 
They  are,  at  least,  on  the  scene. 

I  came  to  Vietnam  with  no  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  military,  political,  moral,  or 
religious  issues  involved  here,  and  I  have 
been  careful  to  maintain  my  objectivity,  as 
this  is  a  prerequisite  of  my  Job  and  a  duty 
to  the  institute  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  can  only  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  I  have  been  privileged  to  obtain, 
that  your  advertisement  shows  an  appalling 
lack  of  factual  evidence,  an  incredible  na- 
ivete, and  an  irresponsible  disregard  of  the 
consequences  of  lending  the  names  of  emi- 
nent Protestant  and  Buddhist  ministers  and 
Jewish  rabbis  to  this  spurious  and  Ill-advised 
cause. 

I  can  honestly,  and  with  the  authority 
based  on  factual  evidence,  state  that  all 
four  enumerated  ptolnts  In  your  protest  are 
gross  misrepresentations,  tantamount  to  un- 
just and  inflammatory  propaganda  that  can 
benefit  only  the  cause  of  communism. 

Your  first  protest:  "Our  country's  military 
aid  to  those  who  denied  him  (the  Buddhist 
monk  who  set  himself  on  fire )  religious  free- 
dom" Indicates  a  simple  unawareness  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  self-immolation  of 
the  Venerable  Thlch  Quang  Due  did  indeed 
take  place,  and  photographs  of  the  burning 
monk  had  an  electrifying  effect  on  world 
opinion.  But  the  motives  behind  the  act 
are  obscure.  The  tragedy  was  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  was  needless. 
There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been, 
any  denial  of  religious  freedom  to  Buddhists 
in  Vietnam. 

The  first  demand  by  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Buddhists  (the  organization  that 
staged  the  recent  Saigon  demonstrations) 
was  that  the  Buddhists  be  permitted  to  fly 
their  own  flag.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  recognized  flag  of  Buddhism,  as  such;  the 
flag  in  question  is  that  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Buddhists,  an  organization  that 
•by  no  means  represents  Buddhism  in  general 
or  Vietnamese  Buddhism  in  particular. 
Since  1957  there  has  been  a  Government  or- 
der with  respect  to  the  precedence  of  the 
national  flag  over  all  other  flags  (similar  to 
the  traditional,  formal  treatment  of  the 
American  flag) .  This  order  was  first  invoked 
against  Catholics  in  Vietnam.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  Catholic  church  in  Hu6  early 
this  year,  papal  flags  were  flown.  They  were 
ordered  to  t>e  hauled  down  and  replaced  by 
national  flags.    The  Catholics  acquieaoed. 

Another  of  the  General  Association  of 
Buddhists'  demands  was  freedom  of  worship. 


There  has,  in  fact,  been  no  suppression  of 
Buddhist  services  or  observances,  private  or 
public.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
one-fourth  of  aU  the  existing  Buddhist 
pagodas  in  Vietnam  have  been  buUt  since 
the  Diem  government  came  to  power;  an- 
other fourth  have  been  rehabilitated  during 
this  time;  and  the  Diem  government  has 
granted  9  million  piasters  ($125,000)  for 
these  projects.  The  President  himself  do- 
nated 600,000  piasters  ($8,3(X))  toward 
construction  of  the  Xa  Lol  Pagoda  in  Saigon 
(the  very  pagoda  to  which  the  charred  body 
of  the  Venerable  Thlch  Quang  Due  was 
taken).  This  Is  Indeed  a  strange  way  to  deny 
religious  freedom. 

Religious  freedom  also  presumably  implies 
the  absence  of  discrimination  in  political 
and  military  appointments.  A  footnote  to 
your  advertisement,  taken  from  a  Mew  York 
Times  editorial  of  June  17,  1963,  states  that 
most  high  government  officials  and  mUltary 
officers  are  Catholics.  Another  error  In  fact. 
The  majority  of  high  government  officials. 
Including  Iftie  Vice  President  and  Secretary 
of  State,  are  Buddhist,  not  Catholics;  of  the 
19  generals  in  the  Vietnamese  Army,  only 
3  are  Catholics. 

Your  second  protest:  "The  immoral 
spraying  of  parts  of  South  Vietnam  with 
crop-destroying  chemicals  and  the  herding  of 
many  of  its  people  into  concentration  camps 
called  strategic  hamlets"  shows  a  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  true  significance  of  these  proj- 
ects. The  crop-destroying  chemicals  are 
used  for  two  purposes :  ( 1 )  Selective  destruc- 
tion of  crops  in  areas  known  to  be  occupied 
only  by  Vletcong  guerrillas;  and  (2)  of 
greater  importance,  as  a  means  of  clearing 
dense  vegetation  from  either  side  of  arterial 
roads  in  Vietnam  in  order  to  cut  down  the 
opportunities  for  Vletcong  guerrillas  to  hide 
and  ambush  highway  traffic.  I'm  sure  you 
are  aware  of  the  high  incidence  and  brutality 
of  these  ambushes.  Innocent  civilians  (in- 
cluding Protestant  minionaries.  Catholic 
priests  and  nuns,  and  schoolchildren )  as  well 
as  military  personnel  In  convoys  have  been 
killed  on  the  roads  leading  to  and  from 
Saigon.  Thanks  to  the  crop-destroying 
chemicals,  these  same  roads  are  now  rela- 
tively safe.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
such  a  measure  must  be  taken,  but  without 
any  doubt  it  has  saved  hundreds  of  lives,  and 
at  the  expense  of  a  band  of  vegetation  100 
yards  or  so  deep  on  either  side  of  some  roads. 
(Our  own  freeway  projects  do  Infinitely  more 
damage  to  the  landscape,  crops,  and  roadside 
businesses.) 

As  for  the  strategic  hamlets,  your  state- 
ment that  they  are  "concentration  camps" 
is  absurd.  The  strategic  hamlet  program  is 
a  truly  inspiring  patriotic  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  who  are  involved  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  they  may  well  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  this  very  real  war  against  communism. 
For  the  first  time,  the  people  of  rural  Viet- 
nam  have  some  security  against  the  Vlet- 
cong terrorists  who,  before  the  strategic 
hamlets  came  into  being,  roamed  the  coun- 
tryside at  will,  living  off  the  defenseless 
farmers.  The  hamlets  deny  the  Vletcong 
access  to  one  of  its  primary  somrces  of  food 
supply. 

Apparently  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  strategic  hamlets  are  built  and  fortified 
by  the  people  who  live  in  them;  no  one  Is 
forced  to  move  into  these  villages;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
please.  Typically,  the  farmers  who  live  in 
the  hamlets  tend  their  fields  or  rice  paddles 
outside  the  hamlets  in  the  daytime,  and 
retire  at  night  to  the  hamlets,  with  their 
harvested  crops,  for  security. 

Other  benefits  accrue:  Because  of  the  com- 
munity life  to  which  some  of  these  agrarian 
people  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  exposed, 
a  real  grassroots  democracy  Is  being  formed. 
Th«  residents  of  the  hamlets  ars  electing 
their  own  officials  and  making  their  own 
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terinsurgency    war    realize,    quite    literally, 
that  they  are  "fighting  for  freedom." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  F.  Erickson. 
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NATIONAL   LABOR    RELATIONS 
BOARD  ACTIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13.  1963.  a  representation  election 
was  held  at  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  the 
Utica-Herbrand  Tool  Division  of  Kelsey- 
Hayes  plant  in  Orangeburg.  S.C.  The 
union  which  was^  seeking  recognition 
was  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  The  union  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  245  to  171. 

On  July  8.  the  regional  director  for 
region  11  of  the  NLRB  recommended 
that  this  election  be  set  aside. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  objections  to  the 
validity  of  the  election,  which  inciden- 
tally were  both  sustained  by  the  regional 
director,  are  as  follows: 

4.  Allowing  and  encouraging,  influential 
people  In  the  community  to  conduct  a  reign 
of  terror  immediately  preceding  the  election. 
Speciflcally.  the  "Interested  citizens  of 
Orangeburg"  threatened,  coerced,  and  intim- 
idated the  employees  through  newspaper 
ads.  housecalls.  handbills,  and  radio  pro- 
grams. 

5.  Allowing,  and  encouraging,  the  editor 
of  the  local  newspaper  to  make  statements 
and  write  editorials  that  prevented  a  free 
vote  by  creating  confusion,  and  fear  of  re- 
prisals among  employees. 

The  people  of  Orangeburg.  S.C.  are 
most  indignant  at  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  regional  director, 
and  justifiably  so.  The  regional  director 
concluded — 

In  evaluating  the  evidence  in  its  entirety, 
the  undersigned  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
barrage  of  propaganda  issued  by  tbe  em- 
ployer and  others  in  the  community,  includ- 
ing the  newspaper  editorials  and  radio 
broadcasts,  generated  an  atmosphere  of  fear 
of  economic  loss  and  complete  futility  in 
selecting  the  union  as  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative, thus  destroying  the  laboratory 
conditions  deemed  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  Board  elections  and  prevented  the  ex- 
pression of  a  free  choice  by  the  employees. 

Mr.  President,  no  election  in  this 
country  is  or  should  be  held  under  lab- 
oratory conditions.  The  public.  Itself, 
has  legitimate  interest  in  representation 
in  elections  which  take  place  in  this 
community. 

One  of  the  charges  made  was  that  the 
employer  allowed  the  editor  of  the  local 
newspaper  to  make  statements  and  write 
editorials  concerning  the  issues  in  the 
election.  Mr.  President,  surely  the  em- 
ployees of  the  NLRB  should  know  by 
DOW  that  the  press  of  this  country  is  still 
free  to  editorialize  on  whatever  subject 
it  sees  fit,  and  such  expressions  cannot 
be  prevented  in  order  to  bring  about 
what  the  regional  director  of  the  NLRB 
calls  laboratory  conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Report  On  Objections"  in 
the  ease  of  the  Utica-Herbrand  Tool 
Dtviston  of  Kelsey-Hayes  Co.,  employer, 
and  Intemati<nial  Ajsociation  of  Ma- 
chinists, APL-CIO,  petitioner  in  case  No. 


11-RO1780  be  pilnted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UTICA-HSltBKAND    TOOL    DIVISION    OF    KELSET- 

Hates  Co..  Emplotes,  ako  iN-rntNATioNAL 
AssocuTioif  OF  Machikibts.  APL-CIO. 
PETmoifEB,  Case   No.    ll-RC-1780 

(Before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
11th  Region) 

axpoKT  ON  objections 

Pursuant  to  a  Decision  and  Direction  of 
Election.^  issued  by  the  undersigned  Regional 
Director  of  the  Eleventh  Region  on  AprU  18.- 
a  secret  ballot  election  was  held  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  undersigned 
on  May  13.  with  the  following  results: 

Approximate  number  of  eligible  voters. .  460 

Void  ballots 0 

Votes  cast  lor  petitioner 171 

Votes   cast   against   participating  labor 

organization 245 

Valid  votes  counted 416 

Challenged  ballots 2 

Valid  votes  counted  plus  challenged  bal- 
lots  _  418 

The  challenged  ballots  were  not  sufficient 
in  number  to  be  determinative. 

Copies  of  the  tally  of  ballots  were  duly 
served  on  the  authorized  representatives  of 
the  employer  and  the  petitioner. 

Timely  objections  to  conduct  affecting  the 
results  of  the  election  were  filed  by  the  peti- 
tioner on  li£ay  20.  A  copy  of  the  objections 
was  duly  served  on  the  employer. 

The  objections  allege  as  follows: 

1.  Refusing  to  allow  union  representatives 
access  to  the  plant  at  the  time  designated  by 
the  NLRB  to  examine  the  list  of  eligible 
voters. 

a.  Delaying  the  start  of  the  election  by 
posting  large  bulletins  near  the  voting  area 
making  it  necessary  to  remove  them  before 
the  election  coiild  be  started. 

3.  Allowing  supervisors  to  make  election 
speeches  to  massed  assemblies  within  the 
plant  during  the  24-hour  period  immediately 
preceding  the  election. 

4.  Allowing,  and  encouraging,  influential 
people  in  the  community  to  conduct  a  reign 
of  terror  immediately  preceding  the  election. 
Specifically,  the  Interested  citizens  of 
Orangeburg  threatened,  coerced,  and  intimi- 
dated the  employees  through  newspaper  ads. 
house  calls,  handbills,  and  radio  programs. 

5.  Allowing,  and  encouraging,  the  editor  of 
the  local  newspaper  to  make  statements  and 
write  editorials  that  prevented  a  free  vote 
by  creating  confusion,  and  fear  of  reprisals 
among  employees. 

6.  Making  statements  Immediately  prior  to 
the  election  that  were  designed  to  intimidate 
the  employees  by  Indicating  that  the  com- 
pany would  not  grant  increased  benefits 
short  of  a  strike  by  the  Union. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  other  reasons, 
the  Union  requests  the  Regional  Director  to 
set  aside  the  election  held  on  May  13  and  to 
conduct  a  new  election  under  conditions  that 
will  allow  the  employees  a  free  choice. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
102.69  of  the  Board's  rules  and  regulations, 
series  8,  as  amended,  an  Investigation  of  the 
issues  raised  by  the  objections  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  and  supervision 


1  The  unit  found  to  be  appropriate  is,  "All 
production  and  maintenance  employees,  in- 
cluding plant  clerical  employees,  employed  at 
the  Employer's  Orangeburg.  South  Carolina 
plant,  but  excluding  office  clerical  employees, 
professional  employees,  foremen,  leaders, 
guards  and  supervisors  as  defined  in  the  Act." 

*  All  dates  are  1963. 


1963 
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of  the  undersigned,  who.  having  afforded  the 
parties  full  opportunity  to  submit  and  pre- 
sent evidence  bearing  on  the  issues,  and 
having  carefully  considered  the  results  of 
the  Investigation,  makes  the  following 
recommendations:  * 

1.  The  Investigation  disclosed  that  the 
preelection  arrangements  made  by  the 
Board  agent  Included  the  inspection  of  the 
eligibility  list  by  representatives  of  the  peti- 
tioner at  9  am.  on  May  11.  However,  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  by  the  employer's 
attorney  as  to  the  time  the  list  was  to  be 
made  available  the  petitioner's  representa- 
tives were  denied  admission  to  the  plant  at 
the  scheduled  hour.  Other  arrangements 
were  made  very  soon  thereafter  and  the  peti- 
tioner's representatives  were  able  to  check 
the  list  before  the  election. 

While  the  misunderstanding  was  unfortu- 
nate the  petitioner  did  have  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  check  the  eligibility  list  before 
the  election.  Accordingly,  the  undersigned 
finds  that  this  objection  raises  no  substantial 
and  material  issues  and  recommends  that  it 
be  overruled. 

2.  The  Board  agent  reports  that  the  polls 
opened  at  6:55  a  jn.*  because  of  a  number  of 
factors:  It  was  necessary  to  assemble  and 
Instruct  the  observers;  the  Board  agent 
answered  questions  posed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  parties  concerning  the  mechanics 
of  the  election;  at  the  Board  agent's  request 
the  en^loyer  removed  several  signs  which 
were  posted  near  the  voting  area.  No  evi- 
dence was  presented,  nor  was  any  adduced 
during  the  investigation,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  anyone  was  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  the  short  delay  In  opening 
the  polls. 

The  imdersigned  finds  that  this  objection 
raises  no  substantial  or  material  issues  and 
recommends  that  it  be  overruled. 

3.  No  evidence  was  presented  to  substan- 
tiate this  objection.  Accordingly,  the  under- 
signed finds  that  objection  3  raises  no  ma- 
terial or  substantial  issues  and  recommends 
that  It  be  overruled. 

4..  5.,  and  6.  The  petitioner  contends  that 
because  of  the  massive  and  coercive  anti- 
union campaign,  including  speeches,  edi- 
torials, radio  broadcasts,  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, leaflet  distribution  and  visits  to 
the  homes  of  the  employees,  the  laboratory 
atmosphere  which  the  Board  seeks  for  its 
elections  was  destroyed. 

Orangeburg,  S.C.  where  the  plant  is  lo- 
cated, is  the  county  seat  of  Orangeburg 
County.  The  city  has  a  population  of  13.852, 
the  coimty  68.559.  The  city  of  Orangeburg 
hab  one  newspaper,  the  Times  and  Democrat." 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  8,299  and  9,236  on 
Sunday.  The  city  has  three  radio  stations — 
WTND,  WDIX,  and  WORG.« 

As  noted  previously,  the  petition  was  flled 
on  March  13.  A  hearing  was  held  on  April  5 
and  a  decision  and  direction  of  election 
issued  on  April  18.  By  AprU  23,  the  election 
arrangements  were  completed  and  a  letter 
confirming  the  details  was  sent  to  the  par- 
ties. At  various  times  on  April  24  and  25, 
Plant  Manager  Derry  delivered  a  speech'  to 
assembled  groups  of  employees. 

One  employee  witness  states  that  during 
the  afternoon  of  April  30  Dr.  Henry  P.  Ftiex- 


'  Only  Incidents  which  occurred  between 
March  13.  the  date  of  filing  of  the  petition, 
and  May  13.  the  date  of  the  election,  are  re- 
ported herein  {Ideal  Electric  and  Uanu/ac- 
turing  Co..  134  NLRB  1275). 

*The  scheduled  voting  hours  were  6:45 
ajn.  to  10:30  ajn.  and  5:30  pjn.  to  7  pjn. 

^Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Times. 

•Statistics  from  Editors  Publisher  Uarket 
Guide.  1963. 

'  The  text  of  the  speech  is  attached  hereto 
as  appendix  A. 
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son,  a  doctor  who  the  witness  and  his  family 
used  from  time  to  time,  stopped  by  his  house. 
Dr.  Frierson  asked  the  witness  to  come  out 
to  his  car  where  they  could  talk  in  private. 
The  witness  complied.  Dr.  Frierson  stated 
that  he  knew  that  the  witness  was  interested 
in  forming  a  union  at  the  employer's  plant, 
that  Interested  citizens  did  not  want  a  union 
in  Orangeburg,  and  that  he  was  visiting  em- 
ployees to  get  them  to  vote  against  the  union. 
The  doctor  talked  about  unions  about  an 
hour.  Before  leaving.  Dr.  Frierson  tried  to 
extract  a  promise  from  the  witness  that  he 
would  vote  against  the  union. 

Another  employee  witness  states  that  on 
April  21  two  Orangeburg  policemen  stopped 
by  his  house  and  asked  him  to  get  in  their 
car.  They  talked  about  working  conditions 
at  the  plant.  They  then  discussed  the  merits 
of  unionization  and  the  possibility  of  the 
plant  moving  out  of  the  area. 

Copies  of  the  notice  of  election  were  mailed 
to  the  parties  on  May  1.  On  May  3,  the  em- 
ployer mailed  a  letter*  to  the  homes  of  its 
employees.  An  advertisement,*  occupying 
one -quarter  of  a  page  and  inserted  by  the 
Interested  citizens  of  Orangeburg  County .»• 
appeared  in  the  May  7  edition  of  the  Times. 
This  advertisement,  In  the  form  of  a  hand- 
bill, was  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
city  of  Orangeburg  during  the  3  or  4  days 
immediately  preceding  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion. An  interested  citizens'  advertisement 
appeared  each  day  after  that  up  to  and  in- 
cluding May  12."  Also  on  May  8,  a  letter.'* 
on  the  letterhead  of  and  signed  by  C.  Walker 
Limehouse.  an  attorney  and  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  was 
sent  to  a  number  of  plant  employees. 

Beginning  on  May  9  and  continuing  up  to 
and  including  May  13  a  series  of  spot  an- 
nouncements." sponsored  and  paid  for  by  the 
interested  citizens,  were  broadcast  over  the 
three  local  radio  stations.  These  announce- 
ments over  WORQ  were  as  follows:  On  May 

9  there  were  9  announcements,  beginning  at 
6:21  a.m.  and  ending  at  5:11  pjn.;  on  May 

10  there  were  10  announcements,  beginning 
at  6:17  ajn.  and  ending  at  5:40  pjn.;  on 
May  11  there  were  10  announcements,  b^ln- 
ning  at  6:20  ajn.  and  ending  at  5:40  p.m.: 
on  May  12  there  were  11  announcements, 
beginning  at  8:20  ajn.  and  ending  at  6:50 
pjn.,  and  on  May  13  there  were  4  announce- 
ments, beginning  at  6:25  a.m.  and  ending  at 
6:50  pjn.  On  WDIX  the  announcements 
were  as  follows:  On  May  9  there  were  9  an- 
nouncements, beginning  at  5:59  ajn.  and 
ending  at  11:07  p.m.;  On  May  10  there  were 
10  announcements,  beginning  at  5:59  ajn. 
and  ending  at  11:06  pjn.;  on  May  11  there 
were  10  announcements,  beginning  at  5:59 


^  Attached  hereto  as  appendix  B. 

*  The  text  of  the  advertisement  is  attached 
hereto  as  appendix  C. 

'•Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  interested 
citizens.  This  committee  was  composed  of 
a  number  of  prominent  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity; the  presidents  of  the  three  Orange- 
burg banks  were  cochairman. 

"  Each  advertisement,  except  for  the  one 
on  May  12  which  was  a  half  page,  occupied 
one-quarter  of  a  page  and  appeared  In  the 
Times.  The  text  of  the  May  8  advertisement 
la  attached  hereto  as  appendix  D,  the  May  9 
advertisement  as  appendix  E,  the  May  10  ad- 
vertisement as  appendix  P.  the  May  11  adver- 
tisement as  appendix  G.  and  the  May  12  ad- 
vertisement as  appendix  H. 

>*  Attached  hereto  as  appendix  I. 

MThe  texts  of  the  announcements  over 
WOBO  and  WDIX  are  attached  hereto  as 
appendixes  J  to  M.  inclusive.  The  texts  of 
the  announcements  made  over  WTND  and 
the  times  of  these  announcements  were  not 
made  available.  It  is  assumed  that  the  same 
material  was  broadcast  over  this  station. 


ajn.  and  ending  at  11:04  pjn.;  on  &Iay  12 
there  were  11  annotmcements,  beginning  at 
7:11  am.  and  ending  at  11:04  pjn..  and  on 
May  13  there  were  4  annoiuicements.  begin- 
ning at  6:04  a.m.  and  ending  at  12:80  pjn. 

On  May  9.  the  employer  sent  a  letter  "  to 
the  homes  of  its  employees.  On  the  same  day 
Plant  Manager  Derry  made  a  speech  "  to  as- 
sembled groups  of  employees.  The  editorial, 
attached  hereto  as  appendix  P,  appeared  in 
the  May  10  edition  of  the  Times. 

A  witness  states  that  during  the  evening 
of  May  10  Mr.  Fair,  the  mayor  of  Orangelwrg, 
visited  him  at  his  home.  Another  employee 
was  at  the  witness'  home  at  the  time.  Mayor 
Fair  told  the  employees  that  he  hoped  they 
would  vote  the  right  way,  that  other  indus- 
tries were  thinking  of  locating  In  Orangeburg 
but  would  not  If  the  union  was  voted  in,  that 
other  employees  were  being  visited,  and  that 
the  union  would  hurt  the  business  people  In 
town.  Mayor  Fair  admits  visiting  several  of 
the  employees. 

During  the  evening  of  May  11  and  on  sub- 
sequent broadcasts  on  May  12,  WDIX  carried 
the  story  of  John  David  Brown,  a  fanner,  as 
a  newscast.  The  Farmer  Brown  newscast  is 
attached  hereto  as  appendix  Q.  On  May  13, 
the  Times  carried  two  quarter-page  adver- 
tisements, one  signed  by  the  Orangeburg 
Coimty  delegation  to  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature."  the  second  signed  by  Mayor 
Fair."  Appendixes  B  and  S  appeared  on  the 
same  page  as  appendix  H,  thus  making  a  full- 
page  advertisement.  On  the  same  day.  the 
Times  carried  an  editorial  on  its  first  page 
which  is  attached  hereto  as  appendix  T.  The 
editorial  stated  that  the  employer  co\ild  dis- 
charge employees  who  struck  to  support 
union  demands.  During  the  week  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  election,  the  booklet,  "Dear 
Mom  •  •  •••  attached  hereto  as  appendix  U. 
was  available  to  anyone  who  wanted  a  copy 
at  all  the  banks  In  Orangeburg. 

An  election  serves  its  purpose  only  if  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  emp|pyees  to 
register  a  free  and  untrammeled  choice  of  a 
bargaining  representaUve.  While  it  is  true 
that  much  of  the  conduct  described  above 
was  not  attributable  to  the  employer,  none- 
theless, if  the  character  of  such  other  con- 
duct coupled  with  the  employer's  actions,  is 
so  aggravated  as  to  create  a  general  atmos- 
phere of  fear  of  economic  reprisals,  a  free 
expression  of  choice  of  a  bargaining  repre- 
sentative Is  Impossible. 

In  Plant  Manager  Derry's  speech  to  em- 
ployees on  AprU  24  and  25  (appendU  A),  he 
stated,  inter  alia: 

"Orangeburg  is  a  fine  town  and  has  a  great 
future  ahead  of  it.  provided  it  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  destructive  influences  which 
have  ruined  industry  in  the  East,  West,  and 
North  and  cause  them  to  move  into  the 
South.  No  company  in  its  right  mind  is 
going  to  leave  a  section  of  the  country  when 
it  has  been  subjected  to  the  ridiculous  and 
destructive  influences  brought  about  by  these 
unions  and  move  into  another  area  to  face 
the  some  thing.  •  •  •  Many  of  these  dis- 
tressed areas  are  a  result  of  moving  out  In 
wholesale  quantities  of  industries.  Having 
ruined  one  section  of  the  coimtry,  the  unions 
now  want  to  ruin  this  section." 

Substantially  the  same  remarks  were  made 
in  the  employer^  letter  to  employees,  dated 
May  3  (app.  B) .  Similar  remarks  were  made 
over  the  radio  through  spot  announcements 
sponsored  by  the  interested  citizens  begin- 
ning on  Msy  9  through  the  day  of  election 


>•  The  text  of  the  letter  is  attached  hereto 
as  appendix  N. 

K>  The  text  of  the  speech  Is  attached  hereto 
as  appendix  O. 

I*  The  text  is  attached  hereto  as  appendix  R. 

"  The  text  is  attached  hereto  as  appendix  S. 
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distribution  of  the  "Dear  Mom"  booklet 
which  appears  to  be  a  printed  version  of  the 
movie,  "Why  Women  Must  Weep."» 

In  evaluating  the  evidence  In  its  entirety. 
the  undersigned  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
barrage  of  profiaganda  issued  by  the  em- 
ployer and  others  in  the  community,  includ- 
ing the  newspaper  editorials  and  radio  broad- 
casts, generated  an  atmosphere  of  fear  of 
economic  loss  and  complete  futility  in  select- 
ing the  union  as  the  bargaining  representa- 
tive, thus  destroying  the  laboratory  condi- 
tions deemed  necessary  In  the  conduct  of 
Board  elections  and  prevented  the  expres- 
sion of  a  free  choice  by  the  employees. 

BCCOMMENDATION 

The  undersigned  recommends  that  the 
election  conducted  herein  on  May  13  be  set 
aside. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Having  recommended  that  the  May  13 
election  be  set  aside,  the  undersigned  fur- 
ther reconunends  that  the  Board  issue  a 
decision  and  direction  of  second  election,  di- 
recting that  the  case  be  remanded  to  the 
undersigned  to  conduct  a  new  election  at 
such  time  as  he  deems  that  circumstances 
permit  the  employees'  free  choice  of  a  bar- 
gaining representative. 

Dated  at  Winston-Salem.  N.C.,  July  8.  1963. 
1  Reed  Johnston. 

I  Regional  Director. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
recommendation  and  report  by  the  re- 
gional director  of  the  11th  region  of  the 
NLRB  merits  the  severest  criticism.  The 
Times  and  Democrat  of  Orangeburg,  S.C, 
the  very  newspaper  attacked  in  the  rec- 
ommendation, has  itself  provided  the 
very  type  of  criticism  which  the  report 
deserves,  and  it  would  be  far  more  fit- 
ting that  the  Times  and  Democrat  of 
Orangeburg,  S.C,  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  itself  on  this  matter,  something  it  is 
very  capable  of  doing.  I.  therefore. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Recommendation  To  Set  Aside 
Utica  Election  Made  to  NLRB '  appear- 
ing on  page  1  of  the  Times  and  Democrat 
of  July  13, 1963.  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"We  AfBrm  Our  Stand"  from  the  same 
edition;  and  an  editorial  from  the  July 
14  issue  of  the  Times  and  Democrat  en- 
titled "Laboratory  Conditions — For 
What?"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the   Orangeburg    (S.C.)    Times    and 

Democrat,  July  13.  1963] 
Recommendation  To  Set  Aside  Utica  Elec- 
tion Made  to  NLRB — Reign  or  T^rhor  In 
Crrr  Betore  Plant  Vote  Claimed 

(By  Frank  K.  Myers) 
A  recommendation  to  the  Washington. 
D.C..  <^ce  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  that  an  employee  election  May  13  at 
the  Utica-Herbrand  Tool  Division  plant  near 
Orangeburg  be  set  aside  has  been  forwarded 
by  the  NLRB's  regional  office  in  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C..  The  Times  &  Democrat  learned 
Friday. 

The  recommendation,  signed  by  Reed 
Johnston,  director  of  region  11  of  the  NLRB, 
cites  a  "reign  of  terror"  against  employees 
at  the  plant  who,  in  a  secret  ballot,  refused 
to  accept  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  AFL-CIO,  as  their  bargaining 
agent  by  a  vote  of  245  to  171. 

John  N.  Shierldan,  representing  the  lAM 
in    Orangeburg,   told    the   newspaper    that 


Earlier  speech  to  employees 
w^rds  "persuasion  or"  preceded 


»  See  Plochman  ajid  Harrison-Cherry  Lane 
Foods.  Inc..  140  NLRB  No.  11. 


"considering  the  number  of  recommenda- 
tions approved  in  such  matters  in  the  past 
as  against  the  number  turned  down,  the 
former  would  outweigh  the  latter." 

"At  some  time,  it  may  be  soon  or  it  may  be 
a  year  from  now."  he  said,  "there  wlU  be 
another  election  at  the  plant.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  will  await  the  national  board's 
action. 

"in  order  for  us  to  have  an  election  in 
which  an  employee  would  have  a  free  choice. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  town 
people  to  restrain  themselves.  I  am  Just 
sitting  on  It  at  the  present  time.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  attorneys  in  Washington." 
Attempts  to  reach  Utica  executives  for 
comment  were  unavailing  Friday,  the  top 
officers  being  out  of  town. 

Observers  said,  however,  that  the  Utica 
management  will  have  three  courses  they 
may  follow.  One  Is  to  petition  for  an  Imme- 
diate election  should  the  recommendation  be 
approved.  Another  is  to  await  NLRB  action 
and  abide  by  any  date  set  for  a  second  elec- 
tion. And  the  third  would  be  to  fight  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion  through  civil  court 
action. 

Sheridan,  however,  inferred  that  the  lAM 
will  be  consulted  before  an  election  date  is 
set.  calling  attention  to  Johnston's  conclu- 
sions in  his  "report  on  objections"  in  which 
he  recommended  that  "the  board  issue  a 
decision  and  direction  of  second  election, 
directing  that  the  case  be  remanded  to  the 
undersigned  to  conduct  a  new  election  at 
such  time  as  he  deems  that  circumstances 
permit  the  employees  free  choice." 

Basis  of  the  recommendation  for  a  second 
election  is  on  three  "timely"  objections  filed 
by  the  lAM  on  May  20.  Three  other  ob- 
jections were  thrown  out  by  Johnston  on  the 
basis  of  reports  from  NLRB  Investigators 
who  visited  the  city  to  make  a  study. 

The  three  objections  on  which  the  recom- 
mendatlon  was  made  follow: 

( 1 )  Allowing,  and  encouraging,  influential 
people  In  the  community  (by  Utica  manage- 
ment) to  conduct  a  reign  of  terror  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  election.  Specifically, 
the  "Interested  Citizens  of  Orangeburg' 
threatened,  coerced,  and  intimidated  the 
employees  through  newspaper  ads.  house 
calls,  handbills,  and  radio  programs. 

(2)  Allowing,  and  encouraging,  the  local 
newspaper  (on  the  part  of  Utica  manage- 
ment )  to  make  statements  and  write  editori- 
als that  prevented  a  free  vote  by  creating  con- 
fusion, and  fear  of  reprisals  among 
employees. 

(3)  Making  statements  (by  Utica  manage- 
ment) immediately  prior  to  the  election  that 
were  designed  to  intimidate  the  employed 
by  Indicating  that  the  company  would  not 
grant  Increased  benefits  shwt  of  a  strike  by 
the  xinlon. 

Thrown  out  by  the  NLRB  regional  office  as 
Just  complalnU  were  the  following: 

(1)  That  Utica  management  refused  to 
allow  union  representatives  access  to  the 
plant  at  the  time  designated  by  the  NLRB 
to  examine  the  list  of  eligible  voters. 

(2)  That  Utica  management  delayed  the 
start  of  the  election  by  posting  large  bulle- 
tins near  the  voting  area  making  It  necessary 
to  remove  them  before  the  election  could  be 
started. 

(3)  That  Utica  management  allowed  su- 
pervisors to  make  election  speeches  to  massed 
assemblies  within  the  plant  during  the  24- 
hour  period  Immediately  preceding  the^  elec- 
tion. 

The  "Report  on  Objections"  said  that  the 
lAM  contends  that  "because  of  the  massive 
and  coercive  antiunion  campaign,  including 
speeches,  editorials,  radio  broadcasts,  news- 
paper advertisements,  leafiet  distribution 
and  visits  to  the  homes  of  employees,  the 
laboratory  atmosphere  which  the  board  seeks 
for  its  elections  was  destroyed." 

It  specifically  notes  a  call  to  the  home  of 
a  Utica  employee  by  an  Orangeburg  physl- 
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clan  In  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
tract a  pnnnise  that  the  employee  would 
v^te  against  the  vmlon,  and  a  visit  by  two 
Orangeburg  policemen  to  the  home  of  an- 
other employee  during  which  working  con- 
ditions at  the  plant,  the  merits  of  iinlonlza- 
tlon  and  the  possibility  of  the  plant  moving 
out  of  the  area  were  discussed. 

The  "Report  on  Objections"  was  also  ac- 
companied by  texts  of  newspaper  editorials, 
advertisements,  texts  of  letters  sent  employ- 
ees by  Utica  management  and  speeches  made 
to  them  by  management  representatives  at 
the  plant  and  a  schedule  of  radio  spot  an- 
nouncements, including  the  script  of  a  short 
talk  made  by  John  David  Brown,  a  farmer, 
as  a  newscast. 

It  also  noted  a  visit  by  Orangeburg's 
Mayor  S.  Clyde  Fair  to  an  employee's  home, 
at  which  another  employee  was  present,  A\ii- 
ing  which  he  said  that  he  "hoped  they  would 
vote  the  right  way."  It  quoted  the  mayor 
as  saying  that  he  admitted  visiting  several 
of  the  employees. 

Johnston,  in  his  report,  also  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "an  election  serves  its  ptir- 
pose  only  if  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
the  employees  to  register  a  free  and  un- 
trammeled  choice  of  a  bargaining  representa- 
tive. 

"While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  con- 
duct described  above  (in  the  report)  was  not 
attributable  to  the  employer,  nonetheless,  if 
the  character  of  such  other  conduct  coupled 
with  the  employer's  actions,  is  so  aggravated 
as  to  create  a  general  atmosphere  of  fear  of 
economic  reprisals,  a  free  expression  of 
choice  of  a  bargaining  representative  is  im- 
possible." 

The  NLRB  official  also  said  of  letters  to 
the  employees,  statements  in  the  Times  and 
Democrat  by  Mayor  Fair,  editorials  in  the 
newq>aper  and  spot  announcements  over 
radio  that  "in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, these  statements  tended  to  instill  in 
the  minds  of  employees  the  fear  that  selec- 
tion of  the  union  would  cause  Orangeburg 
to  become  a  distressed  area,  would  cause  the 
employer  to  move  and  would  deprive  em- 
ployees of  Job  opportunities  with  other  com- 
panies who  would  not  then  locate  in  the 
area." 

In  evaluating  the  evidence  in  its  entirety, 
Johnston  wrote  that  he  "is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  barrage  of  propaganda  issued  by  the 
employer  and  others  In  thife  community,  in- 
cluding the  newspaper  editorials  and  radio 
broadcasts,  generated  a  fear  of  economic  loss 
and  complete  futility  In  selecting  the  tinlon 
as  a  bargaining  representative,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  laborat(»7  conditions  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  conduct  of  board  elections  and 
prevented  a  free  choice  by  the  employee." 

[From   the   Orangeburg    (S.C.)    Times   and 

Democrat,  July  13,  1963] 

Wk  ArrntM  Ova  Stand 

In  a  recommendation  that  an  election  at 
the  Utica-Herbrand  Tool  Division's  plant  in 
which  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO),  was  rejected  246  to 
171.  as  a  bargaining  agent  be  set  aside,  Reed 
Johnston,  director  of  region  11  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  has  attacked 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  and  is  in- 
sulting the  intelligence  of  the  Utica  voters. 

Johnston  bcwes  his  recommendation  on 
three  objections  made  by  the  union,  discard- 
ing three  others  as  of  having  little  effect  on 
the  balloting. 

Two  of  those  objections  begin  with  the 
words:  "Allowing  and  encoura^ng."  In  one 
case,  Utica  management  is  charged  with  "al- 
lowing and  encouraging*  Influential  people 
In  the  community  to  conduct  a  reign  of 
terror  immediately  preceding  the  election. 
In  the  other,  management  Is  accused  of  "al- 
lowing and  encouraging"  the  Times  and 
Democrat  to  make  statements  and  write 
edUorials   that   prevented    a   free    vote    by 


creating  confusion  and  fear  of  reprisals 
among  employees. 

The  "reign  of  terror"  was  conducted,  ac- 
cording to  union  charges  in  Johnston's  re- 
port, by  "Interested  citizens  of  Orangeburg" 
who  "threatened,  coerced,  and  intimidated 
the  employees  through  newspaper  ads,  house 
calls,  handbills,   and  radio." 

The  Times  and  Democrat  believes  that  the 
"Interested  citizens  of  Orangeburg"  have  the 
God-given  and  constitutionally  supported 
right  at  any  time  to  express  their  opinions 
vocally,  by  the  written  word  In  print,  or 
over  the  air. 

The  Times  and  Democrat,  fxirther,  believes 
that  the  "Interested  citizens  of  Orangeburg," 
whether  in  newspaper  ads,  radio  announce- 
ments, handbills,  or  by  word  of  mouth  ex- 
pressed their  convictions  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  Orangeburg,  Orangeburg  County, 
the  citizens — and  the  employees  at  Utica. 

The  Times  and  Democrat  believes  that  in 
presenting  news  stories  regarding  the  labor 
negotiations  at  Utica  In  its  news  columns  did 
so  truthfully,  fearlessly,  and  objectively. 

As  to  Its  editorial  utterances,  the  Times 
and  Democrat  arrived  at  Its  own  conclusions 
in  expressing  the  editorial  thought  of  the 
newspaper.  It  categorically  denies  that  at 
any  time  conferences  were  held  either  with 
union  or  management  representatives  and 
affirms  that  its  editorial  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed only  after  conferences  within  the 
newspaper  management  and  staff. 

The  Times  and  Democrat  believes  that  in 
Its  editorial  stand  it  protected  the  Interests 
of  Orangeburg.  Orangeburg  County,  Its  read- 
ers— and  the  employees  at  Utica. 

John  N.  Sheridan.  lAM  representative  In 
Orangebxirg.  said  Friday  that  before  a  second 
election  is  held,  should  the  NLRB  so  order, 
"some  of  the  townspeople"  must  "restrain 
themselves." 

We  cannot  speak  for  the  "Interested  citizens 
of  Orangeburg,"  but  Sheridan  and  his  co- 
horts can  be  assured  that  the  "two-bit  news- 
paper" he  has  often  referred  to  will  stand 
firm  in  its  right  to  print  any  story  it  deems 
newsworthy,  and  to  voice  any  editorial  opin- 
ion it  believes  in  the  best  Interest  of  this 
area. 

It  also  reafllrms  the  stand  taken  in  previous 
editorials  that  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  is  not  wanted  in  this  com- 
munity, that  it  is  not  needed  in  this  com- 
munity, that  its  presence  at  Utica  would  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  Its  employees,  and 
that  if  voted  in,  it  would  be  a  stxmibling 
block  In  the  economic — and  social — ^jNTOgress 
of  Orangeburg  Coimty. 

Finally,  the  Times  and  Democrat's  voice 
will  not  be  stifled  by  any  labor  union  or  its 
leaders,  nor  by  such  Federal  bureaucracy  in 
Washington  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  an  agency  formed  by  Congress  to 
maintain  peace  between  management  and 
labor — not  to  stir  up  dissension. 

[From    the    Orahgeburg    (S.C.)    Times   and 
Democrat,  July  14,  1963] 

L&BoaATOST  Conditions — ^Fos  What? 

What  are  the  laboratory  conditions  Reed 
Johnston,  director  of  region  11  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Belations  Board  demands  be- 
fore employees  at  the  Utica-Herbrand  tool 
division's  plant  near  Orangeburg  can  exprea 
a  free  choice  in  determining  whether  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
AFL-CIO.  should  represent  them  as  a  bar- 
gaining agent? 

Normally,  one  would  think  that  laboratory 
conditions  mean  pure,  wholesome,  and  ster- 
ile conditions,  without  dirt  or  any  foreign 
matter.  Perhaps  that  is  what  Johnston  had 
in  mind  when  he  made  his  report  on  objec- 
tions (by  the  luilon)  in  which  hs  recom- 
mended to  the  NLAB  In  Washington  that  the 
May  13  election  at  the  Utica  plant  be  set 
aside  and  another  election  set. 


Apparently  Johnston,  as  a  thorovighly  un- 
biased, fair,  and  impartial  referee,  believes 
that  the  citizens  of  Orangeburg,  and  the  area, 
the  newspapers,  the  radio  stations,  and  oth- 
ers should  ignore  the  fact  that  union  rep- 
resentatives (foreign)  seek  to  iinlonlze  an 
Industry  which  has  already  left  one  locality 
because  of  labor  pressures. 

Ap|}arently  Johnston  believes  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Orangeburg  should  lie  supine  to  be 
run  over  when  labor  puts  its  machine  into 
motion;  that  labor  agitators  should  visit  the 
homes  of  Utica  employees  and  hold  out  false 
promises  they  cannot  fulfill  while  Interested 
citizens  of  Orangeburg  shut  their  mouths 
and  hold  their  peace. 

Apparently  Johnston  believes  that  the 
Times  and  Democrat,  as  a  newspaper,  should 
express  no  editorial  opinions,  should  not  pre- 
sent the  truth  so  that  its  readers  might  be 
informed,  should  not  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  keep  out  of  the  Orangeburg  area 
an  organization  that  Utica  employees,  by 
their  vote,  have  already  shown  is  not  needed. 

We  have  only  a  copy  of  Reed  Johnston's 
"Report  oo  Objections"  as  a  basis  for  our 
belief  that  what  the  NIAB  wants,  what  the 
union  wants,  are  "laboratory  conditions" 
that  means  that  everyone  else  should  shut 
up  and  that  all,  prlmarUy  the  employees  at 
Utica.  should  listen  to  the  mighty  voice  of 
labor. 

In  that  repwt,  Johnston  cites  only  the  un- 
ion's side.  He  tells  of  the  advertisements  by 
interested  citizens  of  Orangeburg,  editori- 
als in  the  Times  and  Democrat,  spot  an- 
nouncements over  the  city's  radio  stations, 
handbills,  a  newscast  by  a  farmer  he  iden- 
tified as  John  David  Bro^vn.  but  who,  in 
reality,  is  John  David  Bates.  Because  of  that, 
he  supports  the  union's  charge  that  a  reign 
of  terror  existed  in  Orangeburg  Just  prior 
to  the  Utica  election.  How  stupid  can  he 
get?  Lt.  Morrison  Whetstone  of  the  Orange- 
burg Police  Department,  speaking  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Chief  C.  Harold  Hall,  knows  nothing 
of  a  reign  of  terror.  A  reign  of  terror  was 
also  news  to  Sheriff  R.  F.  (Bob)  Dukes  who, 
when  questioned,  said  that  everything  was 
so  quiet  and  orderly  at  XTtlca  the  day  of  the 
election  that  he  did  not  even  believe  it  nec- 
essary to  send  a  deputy  as  an  observer. 

What  Reed  Johnston  has  failed  to  include 
In  his  report  is  the  fact  that  tmion  or- 
ganizers freely  visited  Utica  employees  in 
their  homes  to  "sell"  their  xmion  to  them. 
He  did  not  tell  of  the  many  parties  given 
at  which  the  union  attempted  to  win  over 
Utica  employees.  Be  did  not  send  along 
with  his  rep(»t  and  copies  of  letters  sent 
by  the  union  to  Utica  employees  nor  copies 
of  talks  made  to  them  at  the  high  and  hand- 
some parties. 

The  Times  and  Democrat  hopes  that  there 
will  never  be  laboratory  conditions  In  Orange- 
burg suitable  to  the  union  and  the  NUtB. 
Their  laboratory  conditions  Infer  sterile  con- 
ditions— but  sterile  only  so  far  as  the  people 
of  Orangeburg  «re  concerned.  From  our 
viewpoint,  the  germs  of  unionism  would  soon 
destroy  that.  But  the  NLRB's  regional  offi- 
cial cant  see  that.  He  is  thoroughly  un- 
biased, fair,  and  impartial — to  labor. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recommendation  to  set  aside  the  repre- 
sentation election  for  the  Utica  plant  In 
Orangeburg  is  by  no  means  the  only 
example  of  the  arbitrary  uctitmM  of  the 
NLRB  which  are  happening  with  almost 
monotonous  frequency,  particularly  in 
the  Southern  States.  Another  such  oc- 
currence was  a  recommendation  by  the 
trial  examiner  of  the  NLRB  that  a  rep- 
resentation election  at  the  Daniel  Con- 
struction Co.  of  Greenville.  S.C..  held  In 
November  1961.  be  set  aidde.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  report  of  this  rec- 
ommendation   entitled    "NLRB    Finds 
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"to  save  face  for  the  union"  which  smarted 
under  the  lopsided  defeat. 

"Even  In  the  election,  which  was  so  ob- 
viously stacked  In  favor  of  the  union,  our 
mechanical  workers  handed  the  union  a 
tremendoiis  slap  in  the  face,"  the  company 
official  noted. 

"During  the  election  our  people  were  un- 
der terrific  pressure  by  the  union  but  they 
stood  up  to  the  test  and  cast  their  ballots 
as  free-thinking  and  hardworking  men.  We 
are  gratified  that  these  fine  people  who  work 
for  us  showed  that  courage.  Ovir  responsi- 
bility to  them  Is  quite  clear.  We  shall  fight 
to  have  their  rejection  of  the  union  re- 
corded fully  and  completely  and  thus  bring 
sn  end  to  this  harassment  by  the  union  and 
by  the  NLRB." 

For  the  election,  the  NLRB  ruled  that  any 
person  who  had  been  employed  by  Daniel 
for  as  little  as  45  days  within  the  2  years 
prior  to  the  1961  election,  was  eligible  to 
vote. 

The  Daniel  firm  has  20  days  In  which  to 
file  exception  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Bott. 
If  the  firm  does  so,  as  It  has  been  Indicated 
It  will  do.  the  entire  NLRB  will  consider 
the  matter.  If  the  comp>any  falls  to  file,  the 
recommended  order  will  be  adopted  auto- 
matically. The  decision  can  also  be  appealed 
In  Federal  court. 

The  examiner's  order  also  Instructed  the 
company  not  to  Interfere  with  union  orga- 
nizing activities  and  to  post  notices  for  60 
days  at  all  Job  sites  that  It  Is  complying  with 
the  NLRB  order. 

In  his  report.  Examiner  Bott  upheld  the 
union  and  ordered  the  Daniel  firm  to  re- 
frain from:  questioning  employees  on  their 
union  views.  Instructing  supervisors  to  do 
so.  threatening  reprisals  for  union  activities, 
promising  benefits  for  voting  against  the 
union,  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the 
free  choice  of  employees. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  pubUc  is  be- 
coming increasingly  incensed  at  the  fact 
that  every  time  a  union  loses  a  repre- 
sentation election,  it  is  set  aside  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  There 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  Board  is  at- 
tempting to  curb  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Resentment  at  the  conduct  of  the  NLRB 
is  reflected  in  an  ably  written  and  well 
documented  editorial  in  the  Spartan- 
burg Herald  on  July  19,  entitled  "Zany 
NLRB  Excesses  Need  To  Be  Braked."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Spartanburg  (B.C.)  Herald, 

July  19,  19631 

Zant  NLRB  Excesses  Nxed  To  Be  Braked 

South  Carolina  is  not  the  exclusive  target 
of  union-organizing  pressure  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  though  It  sometimes 
seems  to  be  so. 

Representative  Phu.  Landsum,  of  Georgia, 
made  an  important  speech  before  Congress 
on  the  activities  of  the  NLRB.  He  is  coau- 
thor of  the  Landrum-Grlffln  legislation  which 
limits  big  labor  abuses. 

The  Congressman  declared  that  the  Federal 
agency  Is  tinkering  with  the  right  of  free 
speech.    His  charge  is  well  placed. 

Landrum  cited  two  cases  to  i^rove  his  p<^nt. 
In  one,  the  Board  threw  out  an  election 
which  the  xinlon  loet  on  the  basis  of  a  letter 
the  company  management  wrote  to  em- 
ployees. The  letter  simply  pointed  out  to 
employees  that  their  wages  and  other  bene- 
fits were  already  better  than  those  of  union- 
ized workers  in  the  same  area. 


In  the  other  situation,  the  firm  told 
workers  that  Jobs  would  be  eliminated  if 
union  demands  forced  It  to  turn  to  new 
methods  of  production.  It  added  that  in- 
sistence on  high  demands  would  mean  that 
"we  would  have  no  choice  but  to  resist.  In 
turn,  they  (union)  would  have  no-choice  but 
to  either  agree  or  force  you  out  on  strike." 

This  was  straight  talk.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion that  anything  said  was  either  Illegal 
or  untrue.  Workers  need  to  know,  and  they 
have  the  right  to  know,  the  facts  about 
unionization  pro  and  con. 

The  NLRB  Is  bent  on  seeing  that  they  get 
only  the  union  propaganda.  Representative 
Landruu  said,  "The  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Board  as  to  what  employees  may  hear 
from  their  employers  are  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  wide  latitude  accorded  union  offi- 
cials." 

Workers  are  denied  access  to  facts  neces- 
sary to  an  informed  and  intelligent  decision, 
be  added. 

Since  he  spoke,  this  oppression  of  free  ex- 
pression has  been  extended.  An  NLRB  re- 
gional director  has  endorsed  a  union  argu- 
ment that  an  election  in  an  Orangeburg  plant 
ought  to  be  nullified  (the  union  lost) . 

This  time,  the  NLRB  man  said  it  was  bad 
for  "infiuential  citizens"  and  the  newspaper 
to  express  their  views  on  the  issue. 

The  bill  of  particulars  against  the  NLRB 
in  South  Carolina  is  startling.  Just  over  the 
past  couple  of  years,  these  examples  have 
occurred: 

(1)  A  Ware  Shoals  apparel  plant  was  or- 
dered to  move  back  to  Pennsylvania,  or  else 
pay  moving  expenses  for  all  workers  who 
wished  to  move  to  Ware  Shoals.  The  NLRB 
admitted  that  the  firm  could  not  operate 
profitably  in  the  northern  State  because  of 
union  demands. 

(2)  When  Daniel  Construction  Co.  had  an 
election,  the  board  ruled  that  any  person 
who  had  worked  for  the  company  within  the 
prevlovis  3  years  could  vote.  Many  of  these 
absentee  voters  were  in  distant  States,  union 
members  with  other  firms.  The  union  lost 
that  one.  anyway. 

(3)  More  recently  in  a  Spartanburg  case, 
the  Board  rejected  a  petition  signed  by  more 
than  90  percent  of  P.  Garvan  Co.  employees 
asking  for  an  election  to  decertify  their 
union. 

The  Orangeburg  deal  takes  the  prize,  how- 
ever. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done  to  put  a 
brake  on  the  zany  excesses  of  a  Board  which 
Is  meant  to  be  the  protector  of  Individual 
rights,  and  not  their  oppressor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
beginning  to  appear  that  the  labor  re- 
form bill,  known  as  the  Landrum-Griffln 
Act,  passed  by  the  Congress  only  a  short 
while  ago,  was  not  sufficient.  If  the 
trend  of  NLRB  decisions  continues,  Con- 
gress will  surely  have  to  enter  once  more 
into  the  field  and  enact  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  reform  bill.  If  Con- 
gress finds,  of  course,  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  beyond  refor- 
mation, perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
abolish  it  altogether. 


THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  promote  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity by  securing  equal  treatment  in 
the  various  incidents  of  employment  and 
to  establish  an  Equal  Emplosmnent  Op- 
portunity Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 
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This  bill  is  introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  following  distinguished 
Senators:  Senators  Clark,  Case,  Hart, 
Douglas,  Randolph,  Nelson,  Ribicoff, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Long  of  Mis- 
.souil,  Oruening,  and  Nextberger. 

Earlier  today  I  presented  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  including  the  text  of 
the  bill,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Iiv  my  testimony,  I  described  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  I  was  given  an 
opportunity  by  the  distinguished  chair, 
man  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  sub- 
c<Hnmittee  members  to  answer  inquiries 
and  questions  relating  to  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  remains 
gripped  by  the  historic  effort  to  remove 
racial  segregation  and  discrimination 
from  all  segments  of  this  Nation's  life 
and  to  open  the  door  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity to  every  American  whatever  his 
race,  color,  or  creed.  We  have  received 
President  Kennedy's  courageous  civil 
rights  program.  Each  of  the  proposals 
ecmtained  in  the  President's  omnibus 
bill  ts  absolutely  essential  and  I  intend 
to  devote  every  ounce  of  strength  and  de- 
termination I  possess  to  achieving  their 
'  passage  by  the  Senate. 

The  civil  rights  crisis  has  also  provided 
fresh  evidence,  if  more  was  needed,  of 
the  bitter  frustration  and  hopelessness 
that  exists  among  minority  groups  in  our 
society,  principally  Negroes,  over  con- 
tinuing Job  discrimination  and  inequal- 
ity. L(mg  after  the  "white  only"  and 
"colored  only"  signs  have  been  taken 
down,  and  other  superficial  symbols  of 
racial  discrimination  and  intolerance 
have  disappeared,  the  basic  facts  of  Job 
discrimination  and  inequality  will  still 
exist  imless  a  nationwide  program  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  is  initi- 
ated to  remove  such  barriers.  Until  we 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  in  such 
fundamental  activities  of  life  as  voting, 
earning  a  living,  buying  a  home,  and  go- 
ing to  school,  we  cannot  claim  to  have 
made  the  promises  of  American  democ- 
racy a  living  reality.  Just  as  we  have 
begim  to  attack  discrimination  in  voting 
and  education,  we  cannot  now  delay  the 
equally  vital  and  difficult  task  of  achiev- 
ing equality  in  the  realm  of  job  and 
employment  opportunities. 

Why  the  urgency  of  this  task  ?  Let  me 
state  the  facts  as  boldly  and  as  bluntly 
as  possible:  the  Negro  American  Is  the 
principal  victim  of  a  vastly  complex  sys- 
tem of  self -perpetuating  practices,  tra- 
ditions, and  processes  that  has  denied 
him  true  parity  in  the  national  Job  mar- 
ket. He  has  consistently  and  effectively 
been  kept  from  participating  fully  in  the 
job  oN;>ortunitles  developed  by  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

PXESmXNT'S     MANPOWKX     KEPOBT 

The  "Manpower  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent" transmitted  to  Congress  in  March 
1963.  forcefully  demonstrated  the  plight 
of  nonwhite  workers  in  the  Job  maricet 
that  operates  today  and  will  operate  to- 
morrow imlesB  remedial  action  is  under- 
taken soon.  Since  World  War  n  this 
Nation  has  experienced  a  second  indus- 


trial revolution,  a  revolution  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  impact  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  basic  employment  patterns  in 
the  United  States  have  been  changed 
permanently.  By  1956,  for  example, 
more  people  were  in  service  occupations 
than  in  goods-producing  jobs  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history.  Last  year  the 
number  of  persons  producing  goods  had 
declined  even  further  to  only  42  percent. 
As  a  result  of  this  trend  there  are  today 
almost  10  million  more  white  collar 
workers  than  there  were  15  years  ago. 


But  there  are  also  600,000  fewer  produc- 
tion jobs.  Today,  there  are  only  5  mil- 
lion farmers  engaged  in  producing  food 
and  fiber  for  185  million  Americans;  just 
15  years  ago  the  number  exceeded  8  mil- 
lion. Mr,  President.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  table  showing  these 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  employ- 
ment be  piinted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Employment  in  industry  divisions,  1947-6^ 


Industry  divisioa 


Total  agricultural  employment'.. 
Total  nonfarm  industries  (wage 
and  salary  employment  only)  •_ 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondarable  goods 

Mining 

Coo  tract  oonstnietioD 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

Trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Services  and  miscellaneous.. 

Oovemment 

Federal 

State  and  locaL 


Em))loynient  (In  thousandp) 


1947 


8,266 
43,881 


15,646 
8.886 
7,160 
966 
1.962 
4,166 
8,066 
1,764 
6,060 
5,474 
1,802 
8,682 


1057 


6,222 
62,004 


17,174 
9,86« 
7,310 
828 
2,023 
4,241 

10,886 
2,477 
6,740 
7,626 
2,217 
6,400 


19621 


6,190 
66,326 


16,750 
9,443 
7,308 
647 
2,606 
3,025 

n,571 
2,703 
7,767 
9,186 
2.341 
6,844 


Average  annual  employment  dunge 


1047-67 


Number 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


-203 
002 


163 
147 

16 
-13 

94 

8 

NS 

72 
170 
216 

33 
183 


Percent 


-2.8 
1.9 


LO 
L6 

.2 

-1.4 

4.0 

.2 
2.0 
3.6 
3.0 
3.4 
1.6 
4.2 


na-m 


Number 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


-206 
484 


-86 
-83 

-2 

-a« 

-45 

-63 

137 

63 

ao2 

312 

26 
287 


Percent 


-3.6 
0.9 


-.6 

-.8 

(0 

-4.8 

-1.6 

-1.6 

1.2 

2.4 

2.8 

3.8 

1.1 

4.8 


<  Preliminary. 

*  Based  on  the  moutlily  labor  force  survey  of  households. 

*  Based  on  employers'  payroll  data. 

*  Leas  than  0.06  percent. 

Note.— Individual  items  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  March  1963. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
while  these  dynamic  changes  were  oc- 
curring within  the  past  15  years — while 
our  total  work  force  wsus  increasing  by 
10  million — our  population  was  growing 
at  an  even  more  rapid  rate.  While  the 
work  force  increased  by  17  percent,  the 
available  woi^  force  expanded  by  21 
percent.  Consequently,  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  slowly  but  persistently  ad- 
vanced imtil  today  there  are  S  million 
unemployed  compared  to  little  more  than 
2.5  million  in  1947.  Failure  to  maintain 
an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth 
has  been  another  major  factor  contribut- 
ing to  rising  unemployment. 

The  impact  of  these  vast  changes  on 
race  relations  must  not  be  imderesti- 
mated.  Internal  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  job  market — stimulated  by  the 
technological  revolution — and  steadily 
increasing  unemplosonent  has  had  far 
more  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
minority  of  ncmwhite  citizens  than  the 
white  majority.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  Negro  worker  in  relation  to  his  white 
counterpart  has  been  either  falling  be- 
hind or  barely  staying  even  as  a  result 
of  these  developments.  For  instance, 
the  Negro  has  fared  badly  in  obtaining 
his  share  of  the  10  million  new  white- 
collar  jobs  that  have  been  created. 
Apart  from  Government  jobs.  Negroes 
c<mtinue  to  be  either  largely  excluded 
due  to  overt  discrimination  or  are  in- 
adequately trained  and  prepared  for  such 


white-collar  occupations.  In  sales,  for 
example.  1  in  every  16  white  workers  is 
employed  as  a  salesman  as  compared 
to  1  in  every  64  Negroes.  By  1970.  Jobs 
in  sales  will  have  increased  by  another 
million.  There  is  little  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  percentage  of  Negroes  em- 
ployed as  salesmen  will  increase  signifi- 
cantly. While  1  in  every  3  employed 
white  women  are  clericals,  only  1  in 
every  9  Negro  women  are  so  employed. 
Clerical  Jobs  are  projected  to  increase 
by  3  million  by  1970. 

Although  production  Jobs  were  declin- 
ing by  600.000  during  the  past  15  years, 
the  number  of  nonproduction  workers 
was  increasing  by  almost  2  million.  And 
once  again  Negro  workers  were  falling 
behind,  not  gaining.  One  in  every  eight 
white  woricers  is  a  professional-technical 
worker  as  compared  to  1  in  every  20 
Negro  workers.  One  in  every  seven 
whites  works  as  a  manager  as  compared 
to  1  in  every  40  Negroes.  Jobs  in  these 
categories  are  projected  to  increase  by 
another  3  million  in  the  next  7  years. 
Production  Jobs  which  provided  such  im- 
pressive econcMnic  gains  for  Negro  work- 
ers during  and  after  World  War  n  un- 
fortunately have  turned  out  to  be  the 
very  jobs  which  have  been  declining  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  percentage  distribution  of  em- 
ployed persons  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remailEs. 
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and  CO  or,  1949  and  1992 

[Pe:  tent  distrfbation] 


no  dbjeetlon.  ttie  table 
M  printed  in  the  Rzcokd, 


Majgroceopation^ 


Total. 


tecb- 


Wblte^olltf  worken .. 

ProfMrional    ut  i 
nial 

Maoagen;  officii  and 
propriston.. 

CMeaiwlci 

Sales  workers... 
Bloe-eollar  workefs. 

CuftiBHBand 

OperaUvM 

Nootem  laborei  l. 
Scrvjce 

PitTBle 

Allotker 

Tarn  workers.. . 

FamMTS — 

Laborers 


Maapowe 
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Mly  21i. 


BTOUP 


Wbtte 


IMS 


100.0 


100.0 


f  remen.. 


aoLi 

7.2 

11.6 

«.7 

40.5 

14. « 

21.0 

4.0 

7.0 

l.f 

0.4 

12.4 

7.8 

4.« 


1962 


Xoowbtte 


1948 


1062 


loae   loao 


47.3 

1X6 

11.0 

U.8 

7.0 

3S.4 

13.6 

17.5 

4.3 

ia6 

S.1 
8.5 
6.8 
4.0 
2.8 


0.0 

2.4 

3.3 

X3 

1.1 

39.7 

6.3 

20.1 

14.3 

30.3 

15.6 

14.7 

21.0 

8.6 

IXt 


16.7 

6.3 

2.6 

7.2 

1.6 

30.5 

6.0 

19.9 

13.6 

32.8 

14.7 

l&l 

11.0 

2.7 

8.3 


Report  o(  tb«  Prwidcnt,  Marck 


Mr.  HUMPdRET.  Mr.  President,  the 
consequeBces  »f  this  growing  disparity 
between  the  <mployment  opportunities 
of  white  and  I  egro  workers  may  be  seen 
In  its  moat  ne  cative  lisht  in  the  unem- 
ployment figui  es  contained  in  the  man- 
power report.  In  1962  the  rate  of  un- 
onployment  f <  r  white  workers  averaged 
4 J  percent;  for  nonwhite  it  averaged  11 
every  major  category — 
sex,     and     occupational 

^ ^_     inemplosrment    rate    for 

nonwhite  exce  eded  that  for  wliite  work- 
ers; sometimes  it  was  three  times  as 
Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous 
i  thai  1  \  toWe  showing  compara- 
tive imemploy  neat  rates  bfy  color,  age, 
and  niajc  r  oecopaUonal  groups  tor 
IMl  be  prin  ed  at  this  point  in  my 


percent.  In 
color,  age. 
groups — the 


Tlieve 


beln; 


as  follows: 

Vnemiploiftnent 
by   atUeted 
IHl 


Chanc  erMlea 


Aoa  a:  m 


TotaL. 


Male-... 

14  to  1»  years., 
ao  to  24  yews. 
tiym 

Female 

14  ton: 
aotoaii 
25  years  and  ovtr. 


rvrteal  workers 
Craftsaicii  aad  len^Ka— ■ 

Operatives 

X  an  far™  labwers. 
Private  boawlMld 
tjcrriee  workMs, 
bold.- 


Source 

Mr. 

have 


Manpov  er 


no  objection,  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Racoto, 


ratet.  ty  color,  age.  sex,  and 
major    occupational    group. 


1002 


WUte 


4« 


Non- 
wldta 


U.0 


4.6 

12.3 

8.0 

a.« 

LA 

n.5 

7.7 
4.3 
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ravers.... — ...... 

ptprivatataoow- 


11.0 

20.7 
14.6 

a4 
11.1 

28.2 

1&3 

i.8 


S.8 
4.8 

11.0 

XI 
K.3 


7.1 

a7 

1X0 
1&8 

7.1 

10.8 


Beport  of  the  Pnaldcnt. 

Mr.  President,  I 
attempfced   to  demonstrate   with 


HUMIHREY'. 


these  figures  the  dimensions  of  the 
challenge  that  confronts  us  in  terms  of 
maldng  equal  emplojrment  opportunity 
a  living  reality  in  the  national  Job  mar- 
ket. It  clearly  Is  not  such  a  reality 
today.  

rCDESAl.  AND  8TATC  KITOKTS 

We  must  also  evaluate  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  light  of  Federal  and 
State  action  to  eliminate  job  discrimi- 
nation and  inequality.  In  1941  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  8802  banning  employment 
discrimination  in  war  contracts  and  de- 
fense programs;  subsequently  a  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee  was 
established  to  implement  this  policy. 
New  York  enacted  the  first  State  FEPC 
law  in  1947.  As  of  July  1962,  20  States 
had  enacted  enforclble  fair  employ- 
ment practices  laws  covering  60  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population  and  40  percent  of 
the  Negro  population.  Two  additional 
States,  Indiana  and  Iowa,  have  fair  em- 
ployment practice  laws  without  enforc- 
lble provisions. 

President  Kennedy's  Executive  Order 
No.  10925  issued  on  March  6,  1961.  es- 
tablished the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal    Emplosrment    Opportunity    with 
broad   authority   and  responsibility   to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  Federal  em- 
plosrment    and    Government-connected 
work-    The   order    has    been   recently 
broadened  to  include  all  employment  ac- 
tivities supported  by  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  as  well  as  contracts.     Under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  and  able 
Vice  President  of  the  United  State*— 
Ltndoit    B.    Johnson — the    President's 
Committee  has  done   a  thorough   and 
comprehensive  job  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  eliminating  discrimination  and 
promoting  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity.   The  President  has  now  requested 
full  statutory  authority  for  the  Com- 
mittee In  his  omnibus  civil  rights  bill. 
Whatever  the  fate  of  this  bUl  or  other 
fair  employment  practice  legislation.  I 
believe  it  essential  to  move  ahead  in  es- 
tablishing the  President's  Committee  by 
congressional  action.    This  Senator  has 
always  maintained  that  in  such  areas  of 
critical  nati<Mial  importance  you  should 
make  whatever  progress  you  can  when- 
ever you  can.    A  statutory  commission 
as  opposed  to  a  President's  Committee  is 
a  definite  forward  step  in  the  overall 
goal  of  guaranteeing  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  all  sectors  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

A    NATIOIIAL    nOBLKM 

Nevertheless  I  believe  the  facts  fully 
substantiate  tlie  position  that  a  compre- 
hensive procram  to  provide  equal  em- 
ployment oppcniunity — ^particularly  in 
tbe  nongovernmental  areas  of  employ- 
ment—must be  oukcted  by  Congress. 
The  challenge  is  clearly  national  in 
scope.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  region 
of  tbe  country.  It  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  Industries  or  occupations. 
Tbe  total  American  economy  is  involved 
and  only  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  pos- 
sesses; tbe  resources  and  the  authority — 
as  eoQtained  in  the  commerce  clause  of 
tbe  UJEL  ConstltatioQ— article  I,  section 
8 — that  are  required  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful resiilts.  It  is  this  Senator's  opin- 
loa  that  we  must  begin  to  consider  a 


program  of  Federal  fair  employment 
practices  geared  to  an  economy  vastly 
different  from  the  one  existing  in  the 
late  1940's  when  the  initial  State  fair 
employment  practice  commissions  were 
created. 

We  must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
establishing  a  Federal  program  that  will 
operate  simultaneously  in  two  fronts. 
First,  we  must  be  able  to  insure  equal 
employment  opportunity  in  an  economic 
system  where  certain  types  of  jobs  are 
suddenly  disappearing  and  other  totally 
new  categories  of  jobs  are  being  created. 
This  Is  an  immensely  complex  and  chal- 
lenging task  in  itself.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  think  in  terms  of  all  incidents 
of  employment,  hiring,  transfer,  recruit- 
ment, training,  promotion,  and  appren- 
ticeship. In  other  words,  the  employ- 
ment process  must  be  viewed  in  its 
totality.  We  must  understand  that  every 
aspect  of  the  process  has  a  definite  rela- 
tioQi^iip  to  the  existence  of  equal  em- 
ployment opiwrtunity. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  fight  all 
forms  of  job  discriminations  and  re- 
strictions based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
and  national  origin.  Unfortunately  tn 
all  sections  of  the  coimtry  and  in  almost 
all  occupations,  overt  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  still  a  standard  iNmctide.  We  have 
made  definite  progress  and  the  rate  of 
progress  is  accelerating.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  and  we  can  scarcely 
afford  to  posUwne  our  responsibilities 
much  longer. 

AtrrHcairr  to  imriATX  action 

According  to  the  traditional  approach, 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  adju- 
dication of  complaints  filed  by  aggrieved 
individusJs.  Conciliation  between  the 
two  parties — employer  and  applicant, 
employer  and  «ni;^(vee,  or  union  and 
apprentice  candidate — ^has  been  the  pri- 
mary basis  of  action.  Experience  has 
suggested  that  the  complaint-centered 
approach  is  not  suf&ciently  productive 
in  itself  and  in  many  instances  adminis- 
trators of  State  fair  employment  prac- 
tice commissions  and  Federal  agencies 
have  increasingly  tried  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination on  an  industry  or  pattern- 
centered  basis. 

Few  complaints  are  filed  largely  be- 
cause of  fear  or  ignorance.  Many  com- 
plaints that  come  to  official  notice  are 
lacking  sufficient  merit  or  have  been 
filed  too  late  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. Those  with  merit  often  require 
formal  adjudication  to  resolve.  The 
number  of  complaints  acted  upon  by 
all  22  States  and  by  10  Federal  commit- 
tees over  the  past  20  years  has  not 
averaged  100  per  month.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  hearings  or  ap- 
peals actually  held  by  all  of  the  State 
fair  employment  practice  commissions 
or  Federal  committees  has  not  averaged 
12  per  year.  Moreover,  the  process  of 
identifying  problems,  analyzing  specific 
employment  practices  or  personnel  pro- 
cedures, woricing  out  adjustments,  is 
not — in  my  opinion — a  process  that  is 
effectively  administered  or  controlled  by 
an  independent  multimember  heaulng 
board.  For  these  reasons,  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today  provides  for  a 
single  administrator  with  authority  to 
initiate  surveys,  studies,  and  investiga- 
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tions  and  to  issue  appropriate  remedial 
orders  as  well  as  the  more  traditional 
authority  of  responding  to  individual 
complaints  of  discrimination. 

BSOADEB   SCOPB   OF   KESPONSIBnJTT 

What  will  be  the  scope  of  the  adminis- 
trator's duties?  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  many  of  the  problems 
associated  with  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunities result  from  existing  prac- 
tices in  the  process  of  public  and  private 
emplojmient,  practices  not  directly  re- 
lated to  overt  discrimination.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  recruiting  systems 
which  never  locate  qualified  Negro  tech- 
nicians and  tsTJists  because  Negroes 
normally  do  not  attend  the  trade  and 
technical  schools  on  the  recruiter's 
schedule.  Whether  or  not  stenography 
courses  are  offered  in  vocational  high 
schools  where  Negro  students  are  con- 
centrated, whether  or  not  trainees  for 
new  jobs  are  selected  only  from  depart- 
ments where  Negroes  have  never  worked, 
whether  or  not  promotions  are  based 
upon  job  experience  in  assignments, 
which  Negroes  have  never  held — each 
of  these  examples  illustrates  how  broad 
employment  and  personnel  systems  have 
direct  impact  upon  equal  employment 
opportunities.  In  short,  willful  discrim- 
ination is  often  commingled  with  many 
impersonal  institutional  processes  which 
nevertheless  determine  the  availability 
of  jobs  for  nonwhite  employees. 

Therefore,  this  legislation  depaits 
from  the  traditional  concept  of  enforcing 
nondiscrimination  in  emplosonent  and 
seeks  to  establish  the  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  obligation  of  promoting 
equal  employment  opportunities.  Thus 
the  administrator  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  no  person  sub- 
ject to  the  act  denies  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  employment  and  all  incidents  of 
employment  including  not  only  hiring, 
promotion,  transfer  and  seniority,  but 
also  the  related  areas  of  recruitment,  re- 
cruitment advertising,  apprenticeship 
and  training  opportunities,  membership 
in  employee  and  labor  organizations,  and 
equality  of  access  to  the  various  facilities 
and  services  of  emplosrment  agencies. 
The  administrator  has  the  authority  to 
initiate  appropriate  investigations  to  in- 
sure that  persons  subject  tc  the  act  pro- 
vide full  employment  opportunity. 
Whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
equality  of  employment  opportimity  does 
not  exist,  he  has  the  further  responsibil-  . 
ity  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  ac- 
tually is  the  case  and,  if  It  is,  to  issue 
appropriate  remedial  orders.  The  ad- 
ministrator is  empowered  to  act  on  his 
own  initiative  and  reach  findings  without 
lengthy  administrative  proceedings. 
However,  as  explained  later,  full  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  administrative  ap- 
peal and  judicial  review. 

LOCATED    IN    THI    DEPAKTMCNT    OF   LABOB 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  prob- 
lem of  equal  Job  opportunity  is  clearly  a 
national  problem  and  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility. Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  and 
desirable  that  an  Equal  Emplojrment  Op- 
portunity Administration  should  be  lo- 
cated within  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  existing  administrative  machinery 
and  professional  expertise  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  available  in  achieving  the 


comprehensive  objectives  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  criterion  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  can  be  coordinated  and  cor- 
related with  the  other  national  employ- 
ment policies  and  decisions  that  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Department. 

For  instance,  the  resources  of  the 
Federal-State  employment  services  must 
be  brought  to  bear  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  Additional  areas  of  de- 
partmental responsibility  that  relate  to 
equal  employment  opportunity  include 
the  activities  of  the  new  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, the  new  manpower  train- 
ing programs,  the  regional  efforts 
designed  to  stimulate  additional  youth 
job  opportunities,  the  technical  and  ana- 
lytical expertise  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  inspection  skills  of  the 
wage-and-hour  staff,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Farm  Labor  Services. 

In  short,  the  experience  of  the  States 
and  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment teaches  us  that  authority  for 
comprehensive,  direct,  speedy,  and  fiex- 
ible  administrative  action  is  needed  with 
due  and  proper  provision  for  appeal  and 
judicial  review.  My  bill  creates  an  inde- 
pendent Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Board  to  provide  for  such  appeals  of 
orders  issued  by  the  Administrator  or  in 
the  cases  where  the  Administrator  fails 
to  uphold  the  complaint  of  the  allegedly 
aggrieved  individual.  This  Board  would 
operate  in  the  fashion  of  an  administra- 
tive court,  concerned  solely  with  review- 
ing and  enforcing  decisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, somewhat  as  the  Tax  Court 
reviews  and  enfoi*ces  the  Judgments  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
The  Board  would  have  no  policy  or  op- 
erating responsibilities.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  the  Board  to  appoint  hear- 
ing examiners  and  to  delegate  to  such 
examiners  the  authority  to  issue  deci- 
sions in  the  name  of  the  Board.  FinsJly, 
decisions  of  the  Board  can  be  taken  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  circuit  courts  for 
final  enforcement. 

However,  if  past  experience  of  State 
fair  employment  practice  commissions 
is  relevant,  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  initiate  action  to  correct  em- 
ployment practices  that  deny  equal  Job 
opportunities  will  prove  to  be  a  sufficient 
remedy  in  most  cases.  Skillful  persua- 
sion and  conciliation,  backed  up  by  the 
knowledge  that  sanctions  exist  if  needed, 
should  achieve  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  the  situation  in  most  instances.  In 
any  event,  it  is  clearly  not  the  intention 
of  this  legislation  simply  to  transfer  the 
duties  of  the  traditional  fair  employment 
practice  commission  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Board.  The  bur- 
den of  implementing  the  policies  of  the 
act  will  lie  entirely  with  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

COMPREHENSIVE   COVERACX 

The  legislation  is  comprehensive  in 
coverage.  Persons  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  include  any  employer 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  operations 
affecting  commerce,  or  any  Oovemment 
contractor.  Federal  agency,  labor  organi- 
zation and  employment  agency.  The  bill 
does  not  contain  categories  of  exemp- 
tions, such  as  private  employers  not  do- 


ing business  with  the  Government  or 
employers  of  a  certain  size  or  engaged 
in  certain  tsrpes  of  activity.  Often  such 
exemptions  have  tended  to  create  in- 
vidious and  competitive  comparisons 
with  those  industries  and  persons  cov- 
ered. The  failure  to  include  labor 
imions,  employment  agencies,  or  train- 
ing programs  closely  associated  with  em- 
ployment has  created  uncertainties  as  to 
responsibility  and  actual  coverage. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  objectives  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  proposing 
this  legislation.  I  do  this  primarily  as 
a  means  of  bringing  these  relatively  new 
concepts  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
in  an  appropriate  and  workable  fashion. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  displace  or 
hinder  existing  fair-employment-prac- 
tice legislation,  most  of  which  I  have 
been  proud  to  cosponsor. 

This  morning  I  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power, Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  on  the  general  principles  con- 
tained in  this  legislation.  As  I  indicated 
to  the  distinguished  and  able  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clask],  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  concepts  contained  in  this  bill 
will  be  considered  and  discussed  in  the 
course  of  the  fair-emplojmient-practice 
hearings.  But,  of  course,  I  leave  to  the 
able  chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  the  decision  as  to  whether 
any  of  these  proposals  should  be  incor- 
porated in  whatever  legislation  is  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  legislation  will  receive 
the  usual  fair  and  comprehensive  ex- 
amination by  the  subcommittee  in  the 
course  of  its  hearings  on  this  critical 
issue. 

President  Keimedy  specifically  urged 
the  Congress  in  his  recent  civil  rights 
message  to  enact  fair  emplosrment  prac- 
tices legislation.  I  hope  we  are  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  nature  of  the  civil 
rights  crisis  to  heed  the  President's  wise 
counsel.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to 
guarantee  every  American  the  opportu- 
nity to  hold  a  Job  when  he  possesses  the 
requisite  trairdng  and  experience.  He 
also  has  the  right  to  expect  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  acquire  training  and  experi- 
ence that  will  qualify  him  for  personally 
and  economically  satisfjring  work.  No 
one  seeks  charity  for  any  group  or  seg- 
ment in  our  society.  We  only  seek  an 
equal  opportunity  for  each  person  to  live 
and  work  as  a  participating  member  of 
society,  meeting  his  personal  and  social 
responsibilities  and  obligations,  and 
functioning  as  a  contributing  member  of 
our  democratic  system. 

We  ask  nothing  more  than  this  and 
we  can  accept  nothing  less.  True  equal- 
ity of  emplojTnent  opportunity  is  essen- 
tial to  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill's  prin- 
cipal provisions  and  the  full  text  of  the 
bill,  together  with  an  editorial  entitled 
"Job  Equality,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  summary,  and  editorial  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1937)  to  promote  equal 
employment    opportunity    by    securing 
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inequality  of  employment 

opportunity  foi  :es  such  persons  into  sub- 
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(d)  The  term  "affecting  commerce"  means 
in  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

(e)  The  term  "person  subject  to  this  Act" 
means  any  employer,  government  contractor. 
Federal  agency,  labor  organization,  and  em- 
ployment agency. 

(f )  The  term  "employer"  means  any  per- 
son who— 

(1)  Is  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  opera- 
tions affecting  commerce,  or  Is  acting,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  In  the  Interest  of  a  person 
so  engaged,  and 

(2)  has  one  or  more  Individuals  in  his 
employ,  or  has  had  one  or  more  individuals 
in  his  employ  while  so  engaged  or  acting. 

(g)  The    term    "government    contractor" 


(1)  any  person  who  is  carrying  out  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  by  him  with  the  United 
States  or  with  any  Federal  agency. 

(2)  any  person  who  is  carrying  out  a  sub- 
contract for  the  execution  of  any  part  of  a 
contract  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  of  any 
part  of  a  subcontract  described  In  this  para- 
grai^,  and 

(3)  any  person  who  is  f\u-ni8hlng  serv- 
ices, supplies,  or  materials,  or  constructing 
or  repairing  any  property,  uxuler  any  pro- 
gram part  or  all  of  the  funds  for  which  are 
granted  by  the  United  States. 

(h)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
depcfftment,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  independent 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
any  organisation  which  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  collective  bar- 
gaining or  of  dealing  with  employers  con- 
cerning grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay,  botirs  of  employment,  terms  or 
oondltloos  of  employment,  or  for  other 
—Mtvfi'  aid  or  protection  in  connection  with 
employment. 

(J)  The  term  "employment  agency"  means 
any  State  employment  agency  financed  or 
operated  in  whole  or  in  part  from  public 
funds,  and  any  private  employment  agency 
engaged  in  commerce  or  supplying  workers 
for  an  employer. 

EQUAL    EMPLOTICEKT    OPPOKTUNTTT 
KZQXnSElIEXTB 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  this  Act 
Shan  refuse  or  deny  equal  employment  op- 
portunity to  any  individual  because  of  race, 
color,  rdlglon.  or  national  origin.  Such  re- 
fusal or  dental  shall  Inclvide  any  act  or  prac- 
tice which,  because  of  an  individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  resvilU 
or  tends  to  result  in  material  disadvan- 
tage or  Impediment  to  any  individual  in  ob- 
taining employment  or  the  incidents  of  em- 
I^oyment  for  which  he  Is  otherwise  qualified. 

(b)  Equal  employment  opportunity  shall 
include  aU  the  compensations,  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  privileges  of  employment  in- 
cluding but  not  reetricted  to:  hiring,  promo- 
tion, transfer,  and  seniority;  recruitment 
advertising  and  methods  of  recruitment;  re- 
ferrals for  employment;  apprenticeship 
training  and  other  educational  opportunity 
for  or  In  employment;  equality  of  access  to 
facilities  and  services  provided  in  employ- 
ment: and  equality  of  participation  and 
membership  in  employee  organizations  and 
labor  organizations. 

(c)  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time  pro- 
mulgate regulations  and  requlrementa  rea- 
aooable  and  necessary  to  implement  the  pol- 
icies of  this  Act.  Siich  regulations  and 
requirements  may  include  provisions  for 
affirmative  action  to  be  taken  by  pa-sons 
subject  to  this  Act  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to  pro- 
nwte  equal  employment  opportunity  which 
has  been  denied  to  any  individual  because  of 
race,  color,  rdlgton,  or  national  origin. 


BQUAL    sMPLoncsNT  oPFoaiONn  I    sBaoms- 

TBATIOH 

Sac.  5.  <a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  labor  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Administration 
which  shall  be  headed  by  an  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Administrator  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Administrator"). 
The  Administrator  shall  te  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Labor. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  imposed  on  him  under 
this  Act  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  carrying  out 
such  duties  and  functions,  the  Adminlstrs- 
tor  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  utilize  the 
existing  bvu-eaus,  divisions,  and  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  dvll  service  laws  and  regulations 
and  the  Claaslfleatlon  Act  of  1949,  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  duties  and  functions 
under  this  Act.  Attorneys  appointed  under 
this  section  may  appear  for  and  represent 
the  Administrator  in  any  litigation. 

(d)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  protection  within  Federal 
agencies  to  msure  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  Federal  employees  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4  and  the  reg- 
ulations and  requirements  promulgated 
thereunder. 

(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
gather  data  regarding  the  practices  of  any 
perscMi  subject  to  this  Act  and  to  enter  and 
inspect  such  places  and  such  records  (and 
make  transcrtpttons  thereof),  question  stich 
employees,  and  investigate  such  facta,  con- 
ditions, practices,  or  matters  as  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act  Is  violating  or  has  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  4  or  the  regulations  or 
requlrementa  promulgated  thereunder,  or  as 
may  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

(f)  With  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
State  agencies  engaged  in  furthering  equal 
employment  opportunity,  the  Administratc«- 
is  autlKVlaed,  in  carrying  out  his  duties  and 
functions  under  this  Act,  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  such  State  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  may  reimburse  such  State 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  services 
rendered  in  assisting  the  Administrator  to 
carry  out  his  duties  and  functions  under  this 
Act 

(g)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  func- 
tions xinder  this  Act.  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  sectye  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  all  Federal  agencies. 

KNrOBCElCXNT  BT   ADMINXSTXATOB 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Administrator  to  require  all 
persons  subject  to  this  Act  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent violations  of  section  4  or  the  regula- 
tions or  requlrementa  promxilgated  there- 
under, or  whenever  the  Administrates  has 
cause  to  believe  that  any  persons  subject  to 
this  Act  are  violating  or  have  violated  such, 
provisions,  regulations,  or  requlrementa,  the 
Administrator  shall  initiate  appropriate  in- 
vestigation thereof  and  shall  take  appro- 
priate measiires  to  correct  such  violations, 
including  the  Issuance  of  orders  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

( b )  The  Administrator  may  receive  written 
complaiuts  by  any  individual  or  individuals 
aggrieved  that  such  a  violation  is  occurring 
or  has  occurred,  but  no  complaint  shall  be 
a  prerequisite  to  his  investigating  any  such 
vkdatkm  which  may  come  to  his  attention 
by  any  an»oprtate  means,  including  in- 
spections regularly  made  tmder  his  authority 
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to  assxire  general  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  and  the  regulations  and 
requlrementa  promulgated  thereiinder. 

(c)  If  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted under  this  section  the  Administrator 
determines  that  any  person  subject  to  this 
Act  is  violating  or  has  violated  the  provisions 
of  section  4  or  the  regulations  and  require- 
ments promulgated  thereunder,  he  shall  at- 
tempt through  persuasion  and  conciliation 
to  bring  such  person  Into  compliance  with 
such  provisions.  If  such  attempts  are  not 
successful  in  bringing  such  person  into  com- 
pliance, he  shall  issue  appropriate  remedial 
orders,  including  cease  and  desist  orders, 
orders  of  back  pay  to  individuals  injured  by 
the  violation,  and  orders  disqualifying  such 
person  from  award  <0f  contracts  and  privi- 
leges by  the  United  States  or  any  Federal 
agency.  In  the  case  of  an  investigation  initi- 
ated pursuant  to  a  written  complaint.  If  the 
Administrator  determines  that  there  is  and 
has  been  no  violation  of  section  4  or  the 
regulations  and  requirements  promulgated 
thereunder,  he  shall  issue  an  order  to  that 
effect. 

(d)  Any  person  subject  to  this  Act  against 
whom  an  order  is  Issued  under  subsection 
(c),  and  any  individual  who  submits  a  writ- 
ten complaint  to  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  which  the  Administrator  issues  an 
order  finding  no  violation  of  section  4  or 
the  reg\Uatlons  and  requlrementa  promul- 
gated thereimder,  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal 
such  order,  within  30  days  from  notice  of 
Issuance  thereof,  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Board. 

(e)  If  no  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Board  from  an 
order  issued  under  subsection  (c)  against 
a  person  subject  to  this  Act  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  subsection  (d),  and  if  the 
person  against  whom  such  order  is  Issued 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  such  order, 
the  Administrator  may  apply  to  tlie  Board 
for  enforcement  of  such  order. 

EQUAL   EMPLOTMENT   OPPOBTUNrTT    BOABO 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established,  as 
an  Independent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board") .  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  members 
first  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
for  a  teim  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  years  each,  except  that  any  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  whom  he  succeeds.  Any  member 
of  the  Board  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In 
office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

(c)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  on  the 
Board  shall  not  Impair  to  the  right  of  the 
remaining  members  to  exercise  all  of  the 
powers  of  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board,  other 
than  the  chairman,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  year.  The 
chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $20,500  per  year.  Each  member  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  and  shall  not 
engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  appoint  such  attor- 
neys, hearing  examiners,  and  other  employees 
as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary 
for  the  proper  performtuiee  ci  Ita  fiuictlons. 
The   Board   may   establish   or   utilize  such 


regional,  local,  or  other  agencies,  and  utilize 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed. 

(g)  All  of  the  exi>enses  of  the  Board,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia incurred  by  the  members  or  employees 
of  the  Board  under  ite  orders,  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Board  or  by  any  employee  it  designates  for 
that  purpose. 

(h)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shell 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it  may 
meet  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  powen 
at  any  other  place. 

(I)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  from 
time  to  time  to  make,  amend,  and  rescind, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  such  niles  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  ita 
duties  and  functions  under  this  Act. 

(J)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  stating  in 
detail  the  cases  it  has  heard,  the  decisions 
it  has  rendered,  the  names,  salaries,  and 
duties  of  all  employees  of  the  Board,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  it  has  disbursed. 

DETEBMINATION  OP  CASES  BT  THE  BOABO 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Board  to  hear  and  determine  ap- 
peals taken  pursuant  to  section  6(d)  from 
orders  of  the  Administrator  issued  \mder 
section  6(c).  and  to  hear  and  determine  ap- 
plications made  pursuant  to  section  6(e)  for 
enforcement  of  such  orders.  The  Board  shall 
have  the  power  to  issue  orders  affirming,  af- 
firming tn  part,  modifying,  or  reversing  orders 
of  the  Administrator  Issued  under  section 
6(c). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  hear  each  case  de 
novo.  Each  party  in  any  case  shall  have  the 
right  to  present  evidence  and  to  examine 
and  cross  examine  witnesses.  All  testimony 
shall  be  taken  under  oath.  Any  member  of 
the  Board,  or  any  hearing  examiner  desig- 
nated by  it  under  subsection  (e)  acting  for 
the  Board,  shall  have  power  to  Issue  subpenas 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
relating  to  any  case  before  the  Board.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  evidence  may  be  required,  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession,  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any  person  under 
this  section,  any  district  court  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  proceeding  Is  being 
carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  Administrator 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  per- 
son an  order  requiring  him  to  appear  before 
the  Board,  there  to  produce  evidence  if  so 
ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  relating 
to  the  proceeding. 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  designate 
a  division  of  the  Board,  a  member  of  the 
Board,  or  a  hefu-ing  examiner  appointed  by 
it  under  section  7(f)  to  hear  and  determine 
any  case  before  the  Board,  including  cases 
remanded  for  the  taking  of  additional  evi- 
dence under  section  &(f).  Whenever  any 
such  designation  is  made,  the  Board  shall 
retain  a  discretionary  right  to  review  the 
action  of  the  designated  division,  member, 
or  hearing  examiner,  upon  ita  own  initiative 
or  upon  petition  of  any  party  in  such  case, 
within  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe  by  rules  or  regu- 
lations. The  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  less  one  member  thereof 
shall  be  sufficient  to  bring  any  such  case 
before  the  Board  for  review.  If  the  Board 
declines  to  review  any  such  case,  or  if  no 
review  is  sought  within  the  time  prescribed 


by  the  rules  or  regulations  of  the  Board,  then 
the  action  of  the  division  of  the  Board,  the 
member  of  the  Board,  or  the  hearing  exam- 
iner shtOl.  for  all  purposes,  be  considered  to 
be  the  action  of  the  Board. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Bocud,  or  any 
hearing  examiner  or  other  employee  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  tor  such  purposes,  may 
administer  oaths. 

(f)  Orders  and  other  process  and  papers 
of  the  Board  may  be  served  either  personally 
or  by  registered  mall  or  by  telegraph  or  by 
leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  principal  office 
or  place  of  business  of  the  person  required 
to  be  served.  The  verified  retiun  by  the  in- 
dividual so  serving  the  same  setting  forth 
the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be  proof 
of  the  same,  and  the  return  post  office  re- 
ceipt or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  when 
registered  and  mailed  or  telegraphed  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  service  of  the 
same.  Witnesses  stmunoned  before  the 
Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courto  of 
the  United  States,  and  witnesses  whose 
depositions  are  taken  and  the  persons  tak- 
ing the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  In 
the  coxirts  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication is  made  under  this  section  may  be 
served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
defendant  or  other  person  required  to  be 
served  resides  or  may  be  found. 

(h)  The  several  departmenta  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  when  directed  by 
the  President,  shall  furnish  the  Board,  upon 
ita  request,  all  records,  papers,  and  Infor- 
mation in  their  possession  relating  to  any 
matter  before  the  Board. 

JUDICIAL  XEVIEW  AKD  XIOrOBCElIEirr  OP   OBOERS 
OP  THE  BOABO 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  or  any  per- 
son subject  to  this  Act  who  is  aggrieved  by 
an  order  of  the  Board  Issued  under  section 
8  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the 
United  States  court  of  ap^>eals  for  the  Ju- 
dicial circuit  in  which  the  violation  of  sec- 
tion 4  or  the  regulations  and  requirement 
promiilgated  thereunder  was  alleged  to  have 
occurred,  or  in  which  such  person  resides 
or  transacta  business,  or  in~the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Coliuabta,  by  fil- 
ing in  such  court  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  Board  be  modified  or 
set  aside.  If  such  petition  Is  not  filed  by 
the  Administrator,  a  copy  thereof  shall 
fwthwlth  be  served  upton  him.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  a 
transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Board,  Including  the  testi- 
mony and  other  evidence  upon  which  the 
order  of  the  Board  was  mtered  and  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  have  power 
to  petition  the  United  States  court  <^  appeals 
for  the  Judicial  circuit  In  which  the  viola- 
tion of  section  4  or  the  regulations  and  re- 
qulrementa promulgated  thereunder  oc- 
curred, or  in  which  the  respondent  resides  or 
transacts  business,  for  the  enforcement  of 
an  order  of  the  Board  Issued  under  section 
8  and  for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order.  The  Administrator  ahall 
certify  and  file  in  the  court  to  which  petition 
is  made  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in 
the  proceeding  before  the  Board,  including 
the  testimony  and  other  evidence  upon 
which  the  order  of  the  Board  was  entered  and 
the  findings  and  order  of  the  Board. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b),  the  covut  shall  con- 
duct further  proceedings  in  conformity  with 
the  standards,  procedures,  and  limitations 
established  by  section  10  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  The  court  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  the  respond- 
ent and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction  oi 
the  proceeding  and  of  the  qiiestion  deter- 
mined therein  and  shall  have  power  to  grant 
such  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as 
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to  which  such  application 
Jurisdiction,  in  conformity 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to 
Inlng  order,  temporary  in- 
temporary   relief    as    It 
l^per  to  prevent  irreparable 
>rotected  by  this  Act. 


otlier 


PBOVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO 
PBOCXXDIMCS 


^  Then   granting   appropriate 

or  a  restraining  order  under 

or  when  making  and  en- 

order  enforcing,  modlfjring, 

so  modified,  or  setting  aside 

tart  an  order  of  the  Bocud 

the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 

shall  not  be  limited  by  the 

Act  to  amend  the  Judicial 

and  limit  the  Jurisdiction 

in  equity,  and  for  other 

March  23, 1932  (29  U-S.C. 


filed  under  section  9,  and 
under  sections  8(c)  and 
expedltloiisly. 


TSTBUM  l'    FazrEKXKCE    LAWS 


Nothlfag  contined  In  this  Act  shall 
repeal  or  modify  any  law  of 


the  United  States  or  of  any  State  creating 
special  rights  or  preference  for  veterans. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE     LAWS 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person 
from  any  liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  punish- 
ment provided  by  any  present  or  future  laws 
of  any  State,  other  than  any  such  law  which 
purports  to  require  or  permit  the  doing  of 
any  act  which  is  a  violation  of  section  4  of 
this  Act  or  of  the  regulations  and  require- 
ments promulgated  thereunder. 

SEPARABILrrT 

Sec  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held  invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AUTHOaiZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  15.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  oyt  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  4  (and  the 
regulations  and  requirements  promulgated 
thereunder  by  the  Administrator),  6.  8,  9, 
and  10  shall  take  effect  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  feasible 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  convene  one 
or  more  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  leaders  of  groups  whose  members 
will  be  affected  by  this  Act  to  become  familiar 
with  the  rights  afforded  and  obligations  im- 
posed by  its  provisions,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  plans  which  will  result  in  the  fair 
and  effective  administration  of  this  Act  when 
all  of  its  provisions  become  effective.  The 
President  shall  invite  the  participation  in 
such  conference  or  conferences  of  (1)  the 
members  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  (2)  the 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
(3)  representatives  of  State  agencies  en- 
gaged in  furthering  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity, (4)  representatives  of  private 
agencies  engaged  in  furthering  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  and  (5)  representatives 
of  employers,  Oovernment  contractors.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  labor  organizations,  and  em- 
ployment agencies  which  are  subject  to  this 
Act. 

The  summary  and  editorial  presented 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  are  as  follows: 
Equal  Employment  OppoBTuNrrr  Act  Pro- 
posed BT  SSNATOB  HTTBEBT  H.  HITMPHKET 
STTMUABT  OF  PBINCIPAL  PBOVISIONS 

1.  Standard  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity: The  legislation  seeks  to  establish 
equal  employment  opportunity  as  the  prin- 
cipal standard  to  be  enforced  as  distinct  from 
the  more  traditional  and  less  comprehensive 
standard  of  fair  employment  practices.  No 
person  subject  to  the  act  may  refuse  or  deny 
equal  employment  opportunity  to  another 
individual  Isecause  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  Equality  of  employment  is 
meant  to  Include  actual  parity  of  access  to 
employment  in  all  its  incidents.  In  includ- 
ing as  elements  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity the  vital  Incidents  of  employment 
such  as  advertising,  recruitment,  training, 
and  promotion,  the  legislation  goes  beyond 
former  FKP  proposals.  It  has  been  found 
that  certain  employers  who  claim  they  have 
not  rejected  a  Negro  or  other  minority  work- 
er frcMn  employment  have,  in  fact,  carried  on 
personnel  practices  and  procedures  which 
nevertheless  have  prevented  Negroes  even 
from  applying  for  certain  positions  or  have 
created  other  barriers  and  impediments  to 
equal  employment  opportunity. 


Persons  subject  to  the  act  would  be  In  tIo- 
lation  not  only  if  they  overtly  discriminated 
against  Negro  Job  applicants  but  also  If  their 
employment  practices  in  collateral  areas  of 
employment  opportunity  denied  equality  of 
treatment  to  persons  due  to  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

This  broader  standard  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  combination  of  vast  technological 
advances  in  Industry  and  agriculture  and 
consistently  rising  unemployment  among 
minority  groups  creates  an  empl03rment  sit- 
uation significantly  different  from  the  one 
which  existed  when  the  initial  FEP  proposals 
were  formulated  in  the  late  1940's. 

2.  Administrator  with  authority  to  initi- 
ate: The  legislation  empowers  a  single  ad- 
ministrator to  promulgate  regulations,  initi- 
ate investigations,  make  findings,  and  Issue 
orders  in  Implementing  the  policies  of  this 
act.  Total  reliance  on  a  hit-or-mlss  com- 
plaints procedure  has  been  a  significant 
weakness  in  State  FEPC  programs  and  this 
bill  seeks  to  rectify  this  situation.  The  ad- 
ministrator also  has  authority  to  receive 
written  complaints  from  allegedly  aggrieved 
parties  but  such  complaints  are  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  affirmative  action  by  the  ad- 
ministrator. 

3.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Ad- 
ministration In  Department  of  Labor:  In 
order  to  sustain  an  equal  employment  op- 
portunity program  of  national  scope  and 
impact,  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Administration  is  located  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Headed  by  an  administrator, 
this  administration  is  empowered  to  use  the 
existing  Administrative  resources  and  pro- 
fessional expertise  of  the  Department  In  im- 
plementing the  policies  of  the  act.  The  ad- 
ministrator is  further  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
protection  within  Federal  agencies  to  insure 
equal  employment  opportunities  for  Federal 
employees. 

4.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Board: 
An  independent  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Board  is  created  to  hear  appeals  from 
decisions  of  the  administrator  and  from  in- 
dividuals whose  complaints  have  not  been 
upheld  by  the  administrator.  The  adminis- 
trator is  also  authorized  to  apply  to  the 
Board  for  enforcement  of  orders  not  appealed 
within  the  30-day  limit  and  not  complied 
with.  The  Board  would  function  as  an  ad- 
ministrative coxirt  in  a  manner  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  operations  of  the  Tax  Court 
in  internal  revenue  matters.  The  Board 
would  have  no  policy  at  operating  responsi- 
bilities similar  to  the  ones  traditionally 
lodged  with  FEP  ccMiunlsslons.  The  Board  is 
authorized  to  appoint  hearing  examiners  who 
may  be  delegated  the  authority  to  render 
decisions  in  the  name  of  the  Board. 

5.  Judicial  review:  Decisions  of  the  Board 
can  be  taken  for  review  by  the  aggrieved 
party  to  the  appropriate  Federal  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  Similarly  the  administra- 
tor can  apply  to  the  circuit  court  for  enforce- 
ment of  an  order  by  the  Board  that  has  not 
been  complied  with.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  administrator  to  apply  to  any  Federal 
district  court  for  an  Interim  enforcement 
order  of  a  decision  pending  on  appeal  before 
the  Board. 

6.  Coverage:  The  legislation  is  compre- 
hensive in  its  coverage.  Persons  subject  to 
the  act  include  any  employer  engaged  in 
commerce  or  In  operations  affecting  com- 
merce, any  government  contractor.  Federal 
agency,  labor  organization,  and  any  employ- 
ment agency  financed  or  operated  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  public  funds  and  any  private 
employment  agency  engaged  in  commerce  or 
supplying  workers  for  an  employer.  Categor- 
ies of  exemption  such  as  private  employers 
not  doing  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, employers  of  a  certain  size,  or  em- 
ployers engaged  in  certain  kinds  of  business 
have  tended  to  create  invidious  and  com- 
petitive comparisons  with  those  industries 
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and  companies  including  in  former  FEP  bills. 
This  legislation  contains  none  of  these  ex- 
emptions or  exclusions.  Since  the  process 
of  emplo3rment  is  clearly  national  in  scope 
and  impact,  the  legislation  uses  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  (art. 
I,  sec.  8)  as  its  Justification  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Federal  Government  in  guar- 
anteeing equal  employment  opportunity. 

Job  Equality 

"There  is  little  value  in  a  Negro's  obtain- 
ing the  right  to  be  admitted  to  hotels  and 
restaurants,"  said  President  Kennedy  in  his 
civil  rights  message,  "if  he  has  no  cash  in  his 
pocket  and  no  Job."  Here  is  a  piece  of  sim- 
ple, homespun  commonsense;  and  we  hope 
the  whole  of  the  administration  will  keep 
it  clearly  In  mind  as  it  presses  the  fight  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  a  public  accomfnodatlons 
law.  They  are  equally  Important;  and  they 
are  intimately  interrelated. 

It  is  disq\iletlng,  therefore,  to  hear  reports 
that  there  is  no  great  steam  behind  the 
measure  Jiist  approved  by  the  House  Labor 
Committee  to  create  a  five-member  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Board  empowered 
to  eliminate  racially  discriminatory  practices 
In  hiring  and  firing  among  all  business  enter- 
prises affecting  Interstate  commerce.  This 
is  a  thoroughly  practicable  proposal.  And  it 
is  Indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  real 
racial  equality. 

Fair  employment  practices  commissions  of 
various  sorts  are  working  successfully  In  a 
number  of  SUtes.  A  national  FEPC  oper- 
ated with  great  effectiveness — and  with  very 
little  friction— during  the  war.  It  la  Just  as 
possible  and  Just  as  reasonable  to  forbid 
racial  discrimination  in  Job  opportunities  as 
to  fcvbid  it  in  businesses  offering  services  to 
the  general  public.  Enforcement  must,  of 
course,  be  {xtneded  and  accompanied  by  tact- 
ful and  skilled  efforts  at  persuasion.  But  it 
also  must  be  backed  by  the  ultimate  sanction 
of  legal  compulsion.  Nothing  is  more  fun- 
damental to  the  idea  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  than  an  equal  chance  for  all  men  to 
make  the  most  of  their  abilities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  hearings  on  FEP  legislation  have 
already  begtm  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Emplosrment  and  Manpower  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  bill  to 
remain  at  the  desk  for  only  1  additional 
day  in  order  for  other  Senators  to  become 
cosponsors  if  they  so  desire.  However. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  ask  subsequently  for 
unanimous  consent  to  add  names  of  ad- 
ditional Senators  and  to  have  their 
names  included  on  later  printings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BAN  ON  NUCLEAR  TESTS  IN  THE 
ATMOSPHERE,  IN  OUTER  SPACE. 
AND  UNDER  WATER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  truly  historic 
development  in  international  relations. 
Our  negotiators  in  Moscow,  headed  by 
the  distingtiished  citizen  and  public  serv- 
ant. Under  Secretary  of  State  Averell 
Harriman,  are  very  close  to  reaching 
agreement  with  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain  to  pro- 
hibit nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
outer  space,  and  under  water. 

This  is  a  limited  agreement  to  pro- 
hibit nuclear  tests  in  these  three  environ- 
ments. It  will  be  an  agreement,  if  it 
can  be  reached,  which  will  have  far- 
reaching  consequences. 


It  Is  a  proposal  which  I  believe  to  be 
in  our  national  interest.  Later  I  shall 
discuss  this  in  more  detail. 

It  is  a  proposal  which  can  assist  in 
preventing  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  nations  and 
individuals  who  are  unreliable  or  less  re- 
liable. Such  dispersal  could  only  add 
tension  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  proposal  which  safeguards 
vital  American  interests.  I  say  this  after 
having  been  privileged  to  see  the  draft 
treaty,  as  it  was  the  privilege  of  each 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  do,  and,  I  understand,  of 
each  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

The  Secretary  of  State  spoke  to  us 
yesterday,  and  today  he  spoke  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
The  Secretary  of  State  fully  discussed 
with  us  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
treaty. 

If  the  draft  treaty  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  negotiators,  it  will  be  initialed  in 
Moscow.  At  that  time  our  negotiators 
will  return  to  the  United  States  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposals  with  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch. 

I  mention  this  because  the  initialing 
of  the  proposed  agreement  will  not  be 
binding.  It  will  be  merely  preliminary. 
In  order  for  any  agreement  to  be  bind- 
ing, it  must  first  have  the  signature  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  authority  to  commit  this 
Government.  Of  course,  to  be  fully  bind- 
ing and  to  become  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  this  land  and  to  have  merit  in 
international  tribunals,  it  must  be  rati- 
fied by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Since  one  does  not  wish  to  speak  about 
specifics  at  this  juncture,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  proposed  treaty  provides 
an  escape  clause  for  the  United  States 
which  will  protect  our  national  interest 
and  our  national  security,  in  case  of  vio- 
lation or  evasion  of  the  requirements 
of  the  treaty. 

Let  it  be  crystal  clear  that  our  Govern- 
ment, under  the  proposed  treaty,  will 
maintain  in  a  constant  state  of  alert  and 
readiness  our  testing  facilities,  so  that  in 
case  there  is  a  violation,  we  can  readily 
test,  if  we  need  to.  for  our  own  national 
security.  Also,  since  the  treaty  wlU  not 
include  imderground  tests,  it  will  per- 
mit the  United  States,  if  it  wishes  to  do 
so,  or  if  it  finds  it  necessary,  to  conduct 
experimentation  of  nuclear  technology, 
both  weapons  and  for  peaceful  purposes, 
imderground.  It  so  happens  that  the 
United  States  is  best  equipped  to  under- 
take underground  testing  either  for 
weaponry  or  for  peaceful  purposes. 

So  I  Judge  this  proposed  treaty  to  be 
sound,  safe,  and  in  our  national  In- 
terests. Obviously  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  humanity. 

I  have  a  clipping  from  the  daily  press 
to  which  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  and  relates  to  a  sig- 
nificant study  in  Canada  of  the  effect 
of  radioactive  rainfall  due  to  atomic  ex- 
plosions, testing  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  rainfall  has  caxised  deformity  and 
malformation  of  children.   At  least,  this 


is  the  report  of  reliable  medical  and 
scientific  sources  in  Canada. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  ourselves  and 
to  future  generations  to  prevent  any  such 
disaster.  Above  all,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  the  spread  of  nucle::.r 
weapons  in  a  world  filled  with  xmrest  and 
tension.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  many 
other  lands  the  leaders  are  less  than  re- 
liable and  responsible. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  article 
which  appeared  this  morning  In  the 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Where  We 
Stand."  by  Joseph  Alsop. 

Mr.  Alsop  has  not  been  a  continuous 
proponent  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Mr.  Alsop  is  a  keen  student  of  national 
security.  He  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
pacifist.  He  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
an  appeaser.  He  cannot  be  called  "one 
who  is  soft  on  the  Russians."  If  any- 
thing, he  has  been  called,  many  times, 
"tough-minded,"  and  he  has  been  spoken 
of  as  one  who  has  advocated  the  strong- 
est possible  military  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion. In  the  past,  Mr.  Alsop  has  been 
highly  critical  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  weaknesses  in  our  defense  policy. 

The  article,  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion as  I  read  the  morning  press,  Im- 
pressed me  with  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  treaty  and  the  importance  of 
the  negotiations  which  are  now  under 
way. 

I  wish  to  read  a  few  paragraphs.  Mr. 
Alsop  speaks  of  the  balance  sheet  of  mili- 
tary power  as  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  particularly  the  bal- 
ance sheet  as  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  nuclear  power. 
He  states: 

The  n.S.  missiles  are  smaller,  more  de- 
pendable and  much  more  accurate — advan- 
tages considered  greatly  to  outweigh  their 
smaller  warheads.  And  in  this  range  of  de- 
structive power,  the  Soviets  have  not  tested 
any  warheads  as  efficient  as  ours — which 
means  that  they  will  not  find  it  easy  to  go 
forward,  as  we  have  gone,  from  liquid-fueled 
to  solid-fueled  rockets. 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  features  of  the 
balance  sheet.  Even  tf  we  were  to  test  an 
Improved  American  warhead  comparable  to 
the  Soviet  80-megaton  type,  we  would  not 
have  any  rockets  capable  of  delivering  it  un- 
less we  made  that  retrograde  step  of  return- 
ing to  a  liquid-fueled  delivery  system. 

Meanwhile,  as  noted,  the  Soviets  have 
somewhat  handicapped  themaelves  for  the 
forward  step  to  a  solid-fueled  rocket  delivery 
system.  In  practical  terms,  therefore,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  the  United  States  will  lose 
by  the  ban. 

I  digress  from  the  article  to  say  he 
means  the  nuclear  test  ban. 
I  cpntlnue  to  quote: 

And  this  is  all  the  more  true  since  the 
omipion  of  underground  tests  wiU  keep  the 
Atqmlc  Energy  Commission's  weapons  de- 
velopment laboratories  in  being  and  at  work. 
A  complete  ban,  which  would  all  but  annihi- 
late the  laboratories,  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent proposition. 

The  whole  substance  and  weight  of 
this  article  is  in  support  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  I  pray — and  I  say  this 
in  all  reverence — that  we  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  these  negotiations,  because  this 
could  be  the  beginning  of  a  brighter  day 
among  nations.  The  clouds  that  have 
covered  the  earth  in  the  years  since 
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World  War  n  nay  be  lifted  a  bit.  and 
a  ray  of  llgh^  and  hope  may  c<»ne 
through. 

Many  people 
Union  seems  to 


wonder  why  the  Soviet 
be  more  agreeable  to  a 
nuclear  test  bin  agreement  or  treaty. 
I  cannot  f tdly  11  nderstand  the  motives  of 
why  they  do  what  they 
do.  but  I  think  here  are  one  or  two  facts 
which  are  quite  obvious. 

First  of  all.  t  le  Soviets  are  having  to 
decide  whether  they  are  to  continue  the 
arms  race  and  s  icriflce  economic  growth, 
or  whether  the:  should  reduce  the  arms 
race  In  order  o  have  more  economic 
growth.  The  Soviet  econ(Hnlc  system 
finds  It  dllBcult  to  support  both  an  arms 
race  and  adeqt  ate  eocmomlc  expansion. 

It  has  been  e  ly  view  for  years  that,  if 
we  are  to  have  an  arms  race,  we  ought 
to  have  one  big  enough  so  that  the  Soviet 
must  make  a  choice  President  Ken- 
nedy's defense  policy  and  national  se- 
curity policy,  without  being  emotional, 
belligerent,  be  Ucose,  or  strident,  has 
served  to  build  ip  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ican military  p(  wer — siirely  and  consist- 
ently— ^wlth  the  cooperation  of  Congress. 
I  believe  the  a  >vlet  Union  has  now  had 
to  make  the  choice — the  choice  was 
either  armamei  its  and  sacrifice  their  5- 
year.  7-year,  01  20-year  plan,  or  reduce 
armaments  an(  east  tensions  in  order  to 
go  forward  wit  \  her  economic  program. 
This  is  a  sensil  le  policy  on  our  part.  I 
think  It  has  pa  d  off. 

Secondly.  I  t  link  the  change  in  rela- 
tions between  1  he  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  started  on  that  day  In 
October  1962  vhen  the  President  in- 
fonned  the  So  iet  Union  we  would  not 
tolerate  Soviet  missiles  In  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  wlien  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Eigain  without  being  bel- 
ligerent, wlthoi  it  being  emotional,  with- 
out being  belllo  »e.  but  by  being  firm  and 
resolute,  infonied  Premier  Khrushchev 
that  thoee  miss  les  must  go  or  the  conse- 
guence  would  I  e  war.  and  that  we  were 
prepared  to  ta  :e  that  step.  There  was 
some  rethinkin  ;  in  the  Kremlin. 

To  the  eterial  credit  of  President 
Kennedy,  he  dd  not  rub  salt  into  the 
wounds  of  Sovl(  t  pride.  He  did  not  listen 
to  the  cries  that  came  from  this  body 
and  elsewhere  1  hat  we  do  more  things  in 
Cuba  and  that  we  do  more  things  that 
would  hxunllla  e  the  Soviets.  But  the 
President  of  th ;  United  States  did  what 
was  necessary  1 0  be  done  in  terms  of  our 
commitments  t  >  the  free  world  and  our 
national  securi  ,y.  Pren:iier  Khrushchev 
understood  ths  t,  and  he  has  responded 
as  a  man  who  imderstands  power  and 
the  use  and  ai  plication  of  power.  Our 
President  undei  stands  power  and  the  use 
and  applicatloi  of  power,  with  restraint 
and  responsibi  ity. 

In  the  month  s  since  last  October  there 
have  been  maiy  exchanges  of  letters 
between  the  V^  o  heads  of  state.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  i  nd  Premier  Khrushchev. 
Some  of  them  have  been  made  public; 
others  have  not.  The  President  has 
acted  as  a  statt  sman,  not  as  a  demagog. 
The  Presldeitt  has  acted  as  a  world 
leader,  and  not  as  a  precinct  politician. 
And  because  h>  has  acted  as  a  states- 
man and  as  a  y  rorld  leader,  and  because 
he  has  acted  fi  mly  and  with  resolution, 
without  being   >elligerent  or  bellicose,  It 


appears  he  may  be  reaping  a  part  of  the 
harvest  of  sensible,  constructive,  affirma- 
tive, responsible  foreign  policy. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  is  faced  with  the 
problems  of  Communist  China  and  the 
Ideological  struggle  going  on  in  the  Com- 
mimist  world.  Nikita  Khrushchev  says 
that  the  way  to  expand  communism  is 
by  way  of  peaceful  coexistence,  and  he 
defends  his  policy  against  Commvmist 
attack  from  China. 

I  note  for  the  record — and  I  shall  com- 
ment on  them  later — that  the  radio 
broadcasts  from  Pelping,  and  the  news- 
paper articles  from  the  controlled  press 
in  Communist  China,  view  the  pro- 
posed nuclear  test  ban  treaty  as  appease- 
ment by  Russia,  charging  that  Nikita 
Khrushchev  has  yielded  to  what  the 
Chinese  Commimists  call  the  imperial- 
ists of  the  West.  But  I  have  the  feeling 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  very  well  have 
boxed  the  Chinese  Communists  into  a 
comer,  from  which  they  cannot  find  a 
way  out.  What  is  that  comer?  It  is 
that  the  people  of  the  world  want  peace, 
not  war.  It  is  that  those  who  speak  and 
work  for  peace  will  have  the  following 
of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

I  think  Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not  want 
to  argue  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
the  issues  of  Marxism  and  Leninism  and 
communism.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  has  de- 
viated somewhat  from  the  traditional 
line  of  Marxism  and  Leninism.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may — and  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
an  expert  on  Marxism  and  Leninism — 
Nikita  Khrushchev  will  do  better  for  him- 
self and  his  coimtry  by  being  an  advocate 
of  restraint  and  peace,  limiting  nuclear 
tests  and  prohibiting  nuclear  tests,  than 
will  the  leaders  of  Chinese  communism 
in  advocating  war,  aggression,  and  more 
tests. 

I  happen  to  believe  the  Russian  Com- 
munists have  been  willing  to  make  this 
concession  on  the  nuclear  issue  because 
of  the  greater  political  rewards  that  it 
will  give  to  them,  not  the  military 
rewards. 

So  let  us  hope  that,  whatever  those 
reasons  may  be,  the  test  ban  agreement 
can  be  consummated.  If  it  is,  I  say  that 
the  American  people  will  want  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  after  careful  ex- 
amination and  hearing,  to  ratify  it. 

Let  it  be  clearly  imderstood  that  no 
treaty  will  be  brought  to  the  Senate  that 
would  sacrifice  our  national  security. 
ConsTiltations  are  taking  place  hourly 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  who  hold 
responsible  and  key  positions.  Before 
any  treaty  reaches  any  Senator,  it  will 
be  gone  over  carefully  by  the  Senate.  In 
other  words,  as  the  late  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg  said,  "We  will  be  present  at  the 
takeoff,  not  merely  at  the  crash  land- 
ings." We  will  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
sultations and  advisory  process.  Then 
when  the  treaty  comes  here  for  our  ac- 
tion, I  cannot  believe  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
reject  it. 

Once  before  we  rejected  a  treaty,  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  we  paid  a  horrible  price.  I 
think  we  have  learned  our  lesson,  and  I 
think  we  will  accept  that  treaty  and 
ratify  it,  if  the  treaty  contains  provisions 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
thinks  should  be  included. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  referred, 
written  by  Mr.  Alsop,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  We  Stand 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  the  agreement 
on  a  nuclear  test  ban  is  to  freeze  the  exist- 
ing American  and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
systems  except  In  the  limited  areas  where 
progress  can  be  made  by  underground  test- 
ing. 

We  are  undoubtedly  due  to  hear  much 
heated  argiunent  about  the  advantages  and 
risks  of  this  nuclear  version  of  the  old  chil- 
dren's game  called  still  pond,  no  more 
moving.  Hence  It  may  be  in  (»tler  to  offer 
a  cool  assessment  of  the  present  stage  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
development. 

In  the  current  stage  of  the  grim  nuclear 
art,  it  must  be  noted,  the  test  of  success  Is 
not  mere  destructlveness.  The  main  test  is, 
rather,  what  some  of  the  scientists  call  the 
weight-to-bang  ratio. 

In  other  words,  if  you  can  pack  more  kilo- 
tonnage  or  megatonnage  of  destructive  power 
into  a  given  weight  of  bomb  than  your  rival 
has  managed  to  do.  you  are  in  the  lead.  The 
weight-to-bang  ratio  ts  so  important,  In  turn, 
because  light  bomb  weights  make  for  simpler 
delivery  systems:  and  the  delivery  systems 
nowadays  count  far  more  than  bomb  stocks 
In  all  calculations  of  the  balance  of  nuclear 
striking  power. 

When  this  test  of  the  weight-to-bang  ratio 
is  applied  to  United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  development,  what  emerges  is  quite 
wonderfully  banal.  We  are  ahead  of  the  So- 
viets in  the  kind  of  weapons  we  want  and 
have  tried  extra  hard  to  develop.  And  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  kind  of  weap- 
ons they  want  and  have  emphasized  In  their 
development  program. 

Nothing  could  be  less  unexpected.  Yet 
the  cry  Is  already  being  raised  In  some  quar- 
ters that  the  nuclear  test  ban  has  been 
agreed  to  when  "the  Soviets  are  ahead."  In 
hard-noeed  Soviet  circles,  meanwhile,  one 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  there  is  grumbling 
about  a  test  ban  being  agreed  to  when 
"the  United  States  is  ahead."  In  both  cases, 
the  question  to  ask  is,  "Ahead,  how  and 
where?" 

To  be  more  specific,  the  Soviets  are  ahead, 
in  terms  of  the  weight-to-bang  ratio,  in  the 
development  of  weapons  of  very  high  mega- 
tonnage. They  have  tested  a  100-megaton 
bomb;  but  its  estimated  weight  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds,  though  fairly  low 
for  its  destructive  power,  still  forbids  the  use 
of  this  bomb  In  combination  with  a  rocket- 
delivery  system. 

More  important,  the  Soviets  have  also 
tested  a  30-megaton  bomb,  whose  weight 
is  thought  to  be  low  enough  to  make  it  de- 
liverable by  their  very  large,  powerful  but 
cumbersome  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Warheads  of  this  pattern  may  well  be 
used  for  some,  at  least,  of  the  second  gen- 
eration Soviet  ICBM's  (comparable  to  our 
late-model  Titans) ,  which  are  now  beginning 
to  be  deployed  in  Russia. 

The  American  military  theorists,  in  con- 
trast, have  consistently  held  that  10  mega* 
tons  was  about  the  limit  of  the  really  useful 
explosive  power  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  Hence 
the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  program  has  em- 
phasized warheads  and  bombs  of  powers  up 
to  10  megatons,  and  In  this  range  the  United 
States  has  the  lead. 

The  weight-to-bang  ratio  of  the  American 
weapons  is  particularly  good,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  warheads  designed  for  use  with 
Polaris  and  Minuteman  missiles.  The  num- 
bers of  Polaris  and  Minuteman  missiles  in 
the  American  program  considerably  exceed 
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the  numbers  of  second-generation  ICBM's 
being  deployed  by  the  Soviets. 

The  UJS.  missiles  are  smaller,  more  depend- 
able and  much  more  accurate — advantages 
considered  greatly  to  outweigh  their  smaller 
warheads.  And  In  this  range  of  destructive 
power,  the  Soviets  have  not  tested  any  war- 
heads as  efficient  as  ours — which  means  that 
they  will  not  find  It  easy  to  go  forward,  as 
we  have  gone,  from  liquid-  to  solid-fueled 
rockets. 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  features  of  the 
balance  sheet.  Even  if  we  were  to  test  an  im- 
proved American  warhead  comparable  to  the 
Soviet  30-megaton  type,  we  would  not  have 
any  rockets  capable  of  delivering  It  unless  we 
made  the  retrograde  step  of  retiiming  to  a 
liquid-fueled  delivery  system. 

Meanwhile,  as  noted,  the  Soviets  have 
somewhat  handicapped  themselves  for  the 
forward  step  to  a  solid-fueled  rocket  delivery 
system.  In  practical  terms,  therefore,  It  Is 
hard  to  see  why  the  United  States  will  lose  by 
the  ban. 

And  this  is  all  the  more  true  since  the 
omission  of  underground  tests  will  keep  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  weapons  devel- 
opment laboratories  In  being  and  at  work.  A 
complete  ban,  which  would  all  but  annihilate 
the  laboratories,  would  be  a  very  different 
proposition. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Minnesota  that  I 
associate  myself  with  him  in  ^e  ranarks 
he  made  in  regard  to  the  pi^bability  of 
a  test  ban  treaty  going  into  effect.  I 
said  yesterday,  following  the  briefing  by 
our  great  Secretary  of  State — and  his- 
torians will  record  that  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  in  our  history — that  if  we 
are  successful  in  negotiating  with  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain  a  test  ban  treaty 
which  comes  even  close  to  the  kind  of 
proposal  the  Secretary  of  State  told  us 
was  under  present  discussion.  It  would 
be  a  great  day  for  mankind.  We  will 
either  negotiate  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  an  end  to  this  insane  nuclear 
armaments  race,  or  we  will  have  to  as- 
simie  our  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  destruction  of  most  of  mankind. 

I  am  one  who  thinks  that  these  are 
solemn  days  in  which  we  live  when  we 
take  a  look  at  our  responsibilities. 
Therefore  I  share  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  such  a  trea^ 
should  be  negotiated  and  ratified;  and 
I  am  confident  if  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  understand  it,  if  it  Is 
presented  to  us,  it  will  be  ratified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Blr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Rkcoro  a 
statnnent  which  was  released  today  by 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
California,  Chet  Holifield,  following 
discussions  at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  at  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Mr.  Foster,  appeared.  Mr.  Holi- 
field states  more  succinctly  and  concise- 
ly and  eloquently  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  treaty  than 
anything  I  have  read  or  heard.   He  says: 

The  prevention  of  thermcmuclear  war  is 
the  paramount  task  of  our  time.  Thermo- 
nuclear war  would  destroy  not  only  the  po- 
litical structures  of  leading  nations,  but 
their  poptilatlons  and  physical  assets. 

1^9  responsibility  of  the  national  leaders 
of  nuclear  nations  Is  to  achieve  genuine  ar- 
rangements and  agreements  which  will  give 
their  Peebles  the  right  of  s\irvlval. 

Through  diplomatic  negotiation,  tMsed  on 
the  grim  realisation  that  there  can  be  no 


victor  in  a  world  nuclear  struggle,  we  seem 
to  be  approaching  an  International  agree- 
ment containing  reasonable  terms  for  the 
prohibition  of  nuclear  tests  in  q>ace,  water, 
and  air. 

In  my  opinion,  we  can  well  afford  to  take 
this  step.  We  can  accept  the  minimal  risks 
Involved,  when  compared  to  the  increasing 
danger  of  an  vmrestricted  nuclear  arms  race. 
We  need  time  to  achieve  further  reduction 
of  international  tensions  so  we  can  negoti- 
ate bona  fide  agreements  and  arrangements 
for  the  attainment  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
states  the  case  very  clearly;  namely, 
that,  although  there  may  be  some  risks, 
they  are  much  less  than  if  we  continue 
with  no  agreement.  It  points  out  that 
this  could  well  open  vistas  and  portals 
to  future  opportunities  to  reduce  ten- 
sions and  to  take  additional  steps  down 
the  path  of  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 

We  need  to  remember  that  peace,  as 
Piesident  Kennedy  has  said,  is  a  process. 
It  takes  time.  It  takes  building  blocks 
to  achieve  it.  The  possibility  of  reach- 
ing agreement  on  a  limited  test  ban 
treaty  would  provide  a  most  important 
stone  in  that  edifice  of  world  peace. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my 
speech  today  on  foreign  aid  will  be  very 
brief.  I  am  talking  about  a  very  vital 
issue.  I  am  honored  that  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  is  present,  because  a 
part  of  it  involves  a  subject  matter  in 
which  he  has  taken  a  very  active  interest 
for  years.  I  wonder  if  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  is  even  aware  of  Uie  coiu'se 
of  action  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  Is  a  member,  took 
the  other  day  In  regard  to  this  issue. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hxtmphrey  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  friend  from  Min- 
nesota was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  for 
a  very  good  rason.  He  is  the  whip  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  this  body,  which 
means  that  he  is  assistant  majority 
leader,  and  a  very  able  one,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  very  Important  official  work  of 
the  Senate,  where  he  was  participating 
In  a  conference  at  a  very  high  level  which 
made  It  Impossible  for  him  to  be  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. In  his  absence  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  considerable  number  of  other 
members  of  the  committee,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  adopted 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
In  adopting  it  a  large  number  of  proxies 
were  used. 

Let  the  record  be  clear  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  did  not  leave  his 
proxy;  at  least,  he  did  not  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  used  their  proxies  to 
adopt  this  very  unfortunate  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  could  not 
have  been  aware  that  the  amendment 
was  going  to  be  offered  at  that  time,  be- 
cause I  cannot  imagine,  if  he  were  aware 
of  it.  that  he  would  not  have  left  his 
pi-oxy  with  me  for  me  to  use  to  help 
defeat  the  amendment.  It  would  not 
have  been  enough,  but  it  would  have 
closed  the  gap.  because  we  needed  very 
few  votes  to  close  that  gap. 

The  amendment  was  to  delete  the 
statement  of  policy  in  the  foreign  aid 
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bill.  About  the  best  thing  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  was  the  statement  of  policy. 
It  Is  too  bad  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  Is 
so  constructed  that  it  cannot  possibly 
implement  this  grand  statement  of 
policy  that  was  deleted.  That  Is  not  the 
reason  for  its  deletion.  If  it  had  been 
deleted  on  that  basis,  there  would  be 
some  sense  In  the  course  of  action.  It 
was  not  deleted  for  that  reason.  It 
was  deleted  for  another  reason,  and  it 
is  a  very  serious  reason. 

There  are  serious  implications  in  the 
deletion.  The  country  needs  to  be  noti- 
fied as  to  what  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  done.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  coimtry :  "You  still  have  time  to  make 
clear  to  those  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  made  this  great  mis- 
take, in  my  judgment,  that  you  want  it 
changed." 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  change  that 
decision,  because  I  shall  move  that  it 
reconsider  its  action.  If  I  lose  in  com- 
mittee.^ shall  move  an  amendment  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  which  will  change 
this  action  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  matter  of  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  statement  of  policy  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  which  was  in  the  bill 
as  it  came  to  Congress  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.1  statement  of  Polict. — It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  peace  depends  on 
wider  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  inter- 
dependence of  men,  and  survival  of  free  In- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  can  best  be 
assured  in  a  wm-ldwlde  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the 
past  provided  assistance  to  help  strengthen 
the  forces  of  freedom  by  aiding  peoples  of 
less  developed  friendly  countries  of  the  world 
to  develop  their  resources  and  Improve  their 
living  standards,  to  realize  their  aspirations 
for  Justice,  education,  dignity,  and  respect 
as  individual  human  beings,  and  to  establish 
responsible  governments. 

The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  a  primary 
necessity,  opportunity,  and  re^MnslbUlty  of 
the  United  States,  and  consistent  with  Its 
traditions  and  Ideals,  to  renew  the  spirit 
which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts,  and  to 
help  make  a  historic  d«nonstratlon  that  eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  democracy  can 
go  hand  In  hand  to  the  end  that  an  charged 
commimity  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant 
countries  can  reduce  world  tensions  and 
Insecurity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
strengthen  friendly  foreign  coimtrte«  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  their  free 
economic  institutions  and  productive  capa- 
bilities, and  by  minlmlaing  or  eliminating 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment 
capital. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  tlut  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  principles  of  Increased  econoaaic  coop- 
eration and  trade  among  countries,  freedom 
of  the  press.  Information,  and  religion,  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  International  water- 
wajrs.  and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 

I  33  U.S.C.  2161. 

Note. — The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  PA  Act  and  "this  act." 
The  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1983,  win  be  referred  to  as 
the  FA  Appropriation  Act,  1963. 
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catlonal  and  occupational  skills,  and  to 
thoae  programs  of  technical  assistance  and 
development  which  will  assist  In  carrying  out 
and  In  preparing  a  favorable  environment  for 
such  programs.  While  recognizing  that 
apeclal  requlremento,  differing  development 
needs  and  political  conditions  in  various  as- 
sisted countries  will  affect  the  priority  of  such 
programs  and  of  each  country's  relative  abil- 
ity to  Implement  them,  it  Is  f\uther  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  ecu:h  such  assisted  country 
should  be  encouraged  to  give  adequate  recog- 
nition to  s\ich  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
preparation  of,  national  development  pro- 
grams.* 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  In  the 
Importance  of  regional  organizations  of  free 
peoples  for  mutual  assistance,  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.'  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, the  Organization  of  American 
States,^  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  South  East 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,*  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization,*  and  others,  and  expresses  its 
hope  that  such  organizations  may  be 
strengthened  and  broadened,  and  their  pro- 
grams of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation 
may  be  made  more  effective  in  the  protection 
of  the  Independence  and  security  of  free  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  development  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being,  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  basic  rlghta  and  liberties. 

Finally,  the  Congress  tirges  that  all  other 
countries  able  to  contribute  join  in  a  com- 
mon iindertaklng  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in 
this  part.  It  iB  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
where  feasible,  the  UJS.  Government  Invite 
friendly  nations  to  Join  in  mUsions  to  con- 
sult with  countries  which  are  reclplenta  of 
assistance  under  this  part  on  the  possibilities 
for  joint  action  to  assure  the  effective  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  such  recipient  countries  and  the 
effective  use  of  assistance  furovlded  them; 
and  that  the  President  may  request  the 
assistance  of  international  financial  institu- 
tions In  bringing  about  the  establishment 
of  such  missions.'*' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU  not 
take  the  time,  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  to  read  this  magnificent  state- 
ment of  objectives.  Would  that  we  had 
a  foreign  aid  bill  that  carried  out  this 
magnificent  statement.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  make  the  bill  do  so.  Next  week 
I  shall  discuss  the  matter  of  the  shock- 
ing waste  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  con- 
nection with  equ^Mnent  that  we  have 
sent  abroad  under  both  the  military  aid 
and  economic  aid  programs.  Do  Sena- 
tors know  who  my  witness  will  be? 

I  shall  figuratively  put  on  the  stand 
in  the  Senate  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  our  most  dedicated  public 
oCOcials.  is.  really  an  officer  or  an  agent 
of  Congress.  Congress  created  his  ofBce 
and  cluurged  it  with  the  responsibility  of 
serving  as  a  watchdog  over  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  with  req^ect 
to  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  No- 
body has  been  talking  about  the  Comp- 
troller   General's   findings;    but    every 
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member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  knows  what  he  has  been  find- 
ing. We  have  been  getting  envelopes 
with  the  r^;x>rts  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral marked  "Top  Secret."  In  some  in- 
stances we  have  to  sign  a  receipt,  the 
contents  are  so  top  secret.  But  report  af- 
ter report  from  the  Comptroller  General 
shows  the  shocking  waste  of  the  equip- 
ment that  we  have  for  years  been  ship- 
ping abroad,  paid  for  by  American  tax- 
payers. Yet  those  countries  which  are 
asking  for  more  and  more  equipment 
cannot  use  and  do  not  use  the  equipment 
we  have  already  sent  them.  That  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  part  of  my  speech 
next  week.  Tonight  I  shall  talk  about 
the  policy  statement. 

I  may  say,  in  response  to  a  message 
that  has  been  handed  to  me,  that  I  shall 
be  finished  before  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  shield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  am  not  interrupted, 
I  shall  be  through  before  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding,  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  referring  to  is  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce at  6  o'clock  to  consider  pn^Msed 
railroad  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Just  focus  attention  on 
the  clock.  I  shall  conclude  in  6  minutes, 
if  I  am  left  alone. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  may  take  6  minutes 
to  devastate  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  mistake  it  made  the 
other  day  in  eliminating  Uie  statement 
of  policy  from  the  foreign  aid  bill.  What 
was  included  in  that  elimination  Is  very 
interesting.  Many  times  we  have  had 
a  historic  battle  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  starting  in  1955,  with  respect  to 
the  Lehman-Morse  resolution;  then,  in 
1959,  on  the  Morse- Javits  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill;  then,  in  1960, 
1961,  and  1962,  standing  firm  in  support 
of  the  language  we  have  written  into  the 
law,  language  now  removed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  action 
it  has  taken,  which  puts  this  Government 
on  record  as  against  aid  to  any  country 
that  discriminates  against  American  citi- 
zens because  of  religious  faith. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  about  the  debate  to  which  I 
allude.  I  say  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment:  "If  you  wsmt  to  rsdse  that 
fight  again,  we  are  ready  to  take  you 
(HI,  because  you  cannot  justify  this  re- 
treat in  respect  to  American  idealism." 
I  am  one  Senator  who  will  say  to  those 
groups  in  America  that  stand  for  toler- 
ance, that  believe  in  religious  freedom, 
that  we  must  protect  our  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  religious  freedom  and 
nondiscrimination  because  of  religious 
faith.  We  must  say  to  the  Senate,  and 
if  necessary  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, that  we  want  those  guarantees 
rewritten  into  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  will  remember  that  fight.  I  was  told 
in  1955  that  we  could  not  pass  the  Leh- 
man-Morse resolution.  Presiding  over 
the  Senate  at  the  present  moment,  and 
sitting  in  the  majority  leader's  chair, 
are  two  Senators  who  performed  yeoman 
service  in  support  of  the  Lehman -Morse 
resolution:  the  Senatcn'  frmn  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHUTl  and  the  Senator  from 
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Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield].  In  1959.  the 
same  two  Senators  stood  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  in  support  of 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
that  wrote  those  guarantees  into  the 
statement  of  policy  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
of  that  year. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  bat- 
tles of  1960  and  1961.  the  same  kind  of 
drive  was  made  to  have  us  retreat.  There 
were  dictators  in  the  world  to  whom  we 
were  giving  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign 
aid,  but  who  would  not  let  Jewish  boys 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
enter  their  lands.  I  said  in  1955,  1959. 
1960.  1961,  and  1962,  and  I  repeat  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  "Bring  all  our  forces 
home,  if  we  cannot  send  Jewish  boys, 
serving  that  flag  behind  the  chair  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  and  as  loyal  as  any 
Gentile."  That  is  what  is  behind  this 
fight.    Let  us  get  it  out  in  the  open. 

This  is  an  ugly  issue.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions should  retrace  its  steps.  The 
magnificent  statement  of  policy  by 
President  Kennedy,  which  continues  the 
inclusion  of  this  pledge  of  America  ideal- 
ism, of  religious  freedom,  and  of  nondis- 
crimination, must,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
reestablished  in  the  bill. 

I  hope  enough  has  been  said.  I  re- 
spectfully serve  notice  that  we  will  wage 
this  fight,  imless  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  re- 
trace its  steps  and  put  the  policy  state- 
ment back  into  the  bill.  If  they  fail  to 
do  so,  and  if  we  lose  in  committee,  we  will 
fight  it  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  tonight  I  alert  the  defenders  of 
tolerance  in  America  to  take  note  of 
what  is  happening  in  connection  wiUi 
the  foreign  aid  bill  and  to  make  clear 
their  wishes  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  3  minutes  be- 
fore 6  o'clock.    I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  imtil  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
July  25, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  July  24,  1963 : 

Dn>LO>CATIC  AND  FOREIGN    SeRVICB 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bahk  Boaeo 
John  E.  Home,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1967. 

Small  Bttsinebs  Administration 
Eugene  P.  Foley,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, vice  John  E.  Home. 

Public  Health  Service 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion  In    the   Regular   Corps  of  the  Public 


Health    Service    subject    to    qiiallflcatlans 
tbwefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
1.  For  appointment: 

To  be  senior  surgeon 
Maria  Sarrlglannls 

To  he  senior  Msistant  surgeons 
Crittenden  E.  Brookes  David  C.  Kay 
Samuel  Dubln  Elliot  I.  Morrison 

Jan  A.  Fawcett  David  J.  Muller 

Richard  L.  Gross  Edward  M.  Pattlson 

Eric  J.  Hanson  Monroe  Pray,  Jr. 

Harvey  J.  Karten        John  A.  Schremly 
Kenneth  O.  Kasse-      Thorbjorg  Slg\irdson 
baum  ^  Leon  R.  Wanerman 

The  following  named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appofntment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  \uider 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  White,  1087A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Curtin,  1643A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Abe  J.  Beck,  5831A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  S.  Steele,  1229A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force),  UJ3.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison,  1425A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Huglin,  1436A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  Klngsley,  Jr.,  1702A 
(colonel,  Regvilar  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  he  hrigadier  generals 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Corwln,  A0328499R,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  H.  Isbell,  1463A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Stebblns  W.  Griffith,  3944A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  L.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  4063A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Luther  H.  Richmond,  4133A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Paulson,  3871  A,  Regular 
Air  Foroe. 

Col.  WiUlam  T.  Daly,  3947A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  H.  McCutcheon,  4150A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  William  J.  Meng,  4510A,  Regiilar  Air 
Force. 

Col.  George  S.  Boylan,  Jr.,  4836A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Oris  B.  Johnson,  5052 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Howard  J.  Wlthycombe,  4000A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  WUllam  C.  Bacon,  4828A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Fred  J.  Hlgglns,  20019A,  RegiUar  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Ernest  C.  Hardin,  Jr.,  8211  A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Royal  B.  Allison,  8461A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  T.  Stewart,  8692A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Andrew  S.  Low,  Jr.,  8890A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Russell  E.  Dougherty.  9985A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,   Rev.    Bernard  Bras- 
kamp,  DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Luke  4:  4:  Man  shall  Ttot  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  of  Qod. 

O  Thou  source  of  every  good  and  need- 
ed blessing,  we  penitently  confess  that  we 


are  frequently  tempted  to  yield  to  the 
fallacy  that  living  becomes  worth  while 
when  we  possess  an  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods. 

We  are  continually  ignoring  the  warn- 
ing of  the  Master  that  "man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone"  and  that  life  measxires 
up  to  its  real  value  not  by  accumulating 
quantities  of  material  things  but  by 
achieving  lofty  qualities  of  spirit. 

Grant  that  we  may  pursue  and  accept 
life  on  the  higher  terms  of  a  faith  that 
conquers  all  anxiety  and  by  a  trust  in 
Thee  that  meets  life's  hard  experiences 
with  courage  and  hope. 

Show  us  how  we  may  master  the  fine 
art  of  living  by  gaining  for  ourselves  Thy 
divine  attributes  of  love  and  holiness  and 
by  reaching  out  toward  others  in  service 
and  sacrifice. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


IN  MEMORIAM— THE  LATE  HON- 
ORABLE HJALMAR  NYOAARD.  OF 
NORTH    DAKOTA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clialr  recognises 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  tMr. 
Short]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Shaker,  as  most 
Members  of  the  House  know,  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota,  HjauiAt  Ny- 
GAARD,  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  here 
in  the  Capitol  Building  on  last  lliursday 
afternoon. 

To  say  that  I  was  shocked  and  sad- 
dened is  hardly  an  adequate  expression 
of  my  emotions  at  losing  Hjalmak  as  an 
experienced  and  able  partner  In  this  as- 
signment of  representing  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  here  in  the  National  Con- 
gress. I  say  this  is  hardly  an  adequate 
expression  because  Hjalmar,  in  addition 
to  being  my  colleague  in  Congress,  was 
my  close  friend.  We  had  served  to- 
gether during  my  one  term  in  the  North 
Dakota  House  of  Representatives,  and 
since  we  have  been  together  here  in 
Congress,  our  acquaintance  had  devel- 
oped into  a  personal  friendship.  The 
good  Lord  just  does  not  create  finer  peo- 
ple than  Hjalmar — and  I  am  sure  those 
of  you  here  who  got  to  know  him  and  had 
occasion  to  work  with  him,  share  and 
understand  my  feelings. 

My  sorrow  also  extends  to  Mrs.  Ny- 
gaard,  "Tommy"  to  those  who  know  her 
well,  because  I  learned  to  know  of  the 
deep  affection  that  existed  between  these 
two  wonderful  people.  I  know  my  loss  of 
a  close  personal  friend  is  almost  nothing 
compared  to  Tommy's  loss  of  her  lifelong 
partner  and  beloved  husband. 

Hjalmar  was  bom  on  a  farm  near 
Sharon,  N.  Dak.,  in  1906,  and  spent  prac- 
tically his  entire  life  in  his  native  State. 
He  received  his  coUege  education  at  May- 
ville  Teachers  College  and  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  and  as  a  young  man 
taught  school  for  several  years.  In  his 
hometown  of  Sharon,  N.  Dak.,  be  oper- 
ated a  grocery  store,  served  as  mayor  of 
the  town,  and  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  Perhaps  this  was  when  Hjalmar 
first  became  interested  in  politics  be- 
cause we  find  him  doing  more  than  his 
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shftTB  Of  pttbl  e  serriee  durim  the  rest 
oChtoUf*. 

He  WM  one  <  f  thoM  who  took  an  active 
and  posiUve  ii  terest  in  pubUe  affairs  for 
the  cood  el  lis  town,  his  efaiireh.  his 
State,  and  oiu  great  Nation.  When  he 
moved  to  Bnlorlln.  N.  Dak.,  in  1944. 
where  hewent  nto  the  hardware  business 
with  his  hreth  !r-4n-law.  Carl  BJerke.  his 
ability  and  dec  leated  sound  thinking  was 
soon  recognlBc  1  because  it  was  from  this 
community  thi  kt  he  was  sent  to  the  North 
Dakota  House  if  Representatives  in  1M8. 
Here  he  sened  continuously  for  six 
terms,  throug  i  1959.  His  hcmesty.  in- 
tegrity, leader  hip.  and  aUlity.  was  again 
reoogniaed  in  be  halls  of  our  State  legis- 
lature beeausi  he  served  as  majority 
leader  in  the  955  and  1967  sessions  and 
was  speaker  o  the  hoxise  in  1959.  It  was 
only  niUural  that  his  Republican  col- 
leagues in  No  -th  Dakota  should  choose 
him  as  their  andidate  for  Congress  in 
1960.  and  he  ^  iras  elected  to  Congress  in 
the  November  8. 1960.  general  election— 
and  again  in  :  962. 

In  addition  to  his  interest  in  politics. 
Hjalmab  was  a  member  of  Kiwanis 
and  served  or  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  North  Dal  ota  Lutheran  Welfare  So- 
cle^. One  of  his  most  Intmse  interests 
was  the  welf a  -e  of  unfortunate  children 
and  he  actively  supported  the  Fargo, 
N.  Dak..  Luth  ;ran  Welfare  Department, 
the  Jamestow  i.  N.  Dak.,  Cripi^ed  Chil- 
dren's School,  and  the  Shriner's  Crippled 
Children's  Home. 

HJALXAa  WIS  a  liascMi  and  belonged 
to  the  Lutbean  church.  Those  of  us 
who  attended  his  fimeral  service  in  En- 
derlin  on  Moo  lay  witnessed  the  love  and 
esteem  in  wh  ch  he  was  held  as  people 
from  all  walk  \  of  life  and  all  over  N<M-th 
Dakota,  gathe  red  to  pay  their  respects  to 
their  humble  and  imawniming  friend. 
This  was  a  de  nonstration  of  the  highest 
honor  that  otuld  be  accorded  a  fellow 
citizen,  a  nei  [hbor,  and  a  tr\ea±  The 
simple,  but  b  dutiful  church  service  in 
the  sEoall  torn  church,  conducted  by 
three  pastors  who  had  known  Hjalmar 
and  served  at  pastor  in  churches  he  at- 
tended, was  n  keeping  with  the  calm 
diiPtiity  whicli  personified  the  man  we 
knew  and  lov  id  as  Hjalmar  Ntoaakd. 

I  know  thai  sympathy  is  perhaps  small 
comfort  in  U  ne  of  such  a  loss,  but  my 
wife  Edith  axl  I  Ix^e  and  pray  that 
Tommy  will  flnd  her  loss  easier  to  bear 
through  the  k  lowledge  of  the  high  regard 
in  which  her  husband  of  30  years  was 
held  by  all  who  knew  him. 

We  want  t>  ext^id  our  sympathy  to 
HJalmar's  father,  Carl  Nygaard.  and 
HJalmar's  sis  ers  and  brothers — and  to 
Hjahnar  and  Tommy's  daughter,  Eileen 
and  her  huhand.  John  T^irson,  and 
their  two  chil  Irai  J(dm  and  Mary. 

Mr.  Speake  *.  I  now  jrield  to  the  minor- 
ity leader,  th  e  genUeman  from  Indiana 
[BIr.  Hallbcb]. 

Mr.  HALU  CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  sad  a  xasion  for  all  of  us  when 
the  time  com  es  to  pay  our  last  respects 
to  the  memoi  y  of  a  colleague  who  is  no 
longer  with  \  s. 

Usually  thi  xe  is  some  small  consola- 
tion in  the  act  that  death  has  oome 
only  after  a  long  period  of  service  for 
this  youag  :  tepreeentative.  But  there 
is  no  such  co  [isolation  as  we  speak  here 


now  of  the  life  and  achievements  of 
Hjaucak  Ntoaakd.  for  he  left  us  after 
less  than  two  terms  of  service  in  the 
House.  Not  (mly  was  his  passing  un- 
timely but  his  death  was  so  sudden  that 
it  came  as  a  great  shock  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  and  admired  him.  One  moment 
he  was  with  us.  here  on  this  floor,  and 
the  next  he  was  gone. 

But  it  is  not  for  us  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  Divine  Providence  in  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  our  friend. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Hjalmar 
Ntcaard  before  his  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1960.  I  met  him 
while  campaigning  for  our  party  in 
North  Dakota  and  was  impressed  with 
the  high  regard  and  affection  In  which 
he  was  held  by  the  citizens  of  his  State. 
The  fact  that  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  an  at-large  race  3  years  ago.  and  re- 
elected last  year,  is  proof  of  this  fact. 

During  his  brief  but  effective  service 
in  Congress.  Hjalmar  has  probably  de- 
veloped as  much  respect  and  affection 
among  his  colleagues  as  any  man  ever 
has  in  such  a  short  length  of  time. 

He  was  a  quiet,  gentie,  unassuming, 
friendly,  dependable,  and  able  man  who 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  uid  working  with  him. 

In  their  bereavement  I  offer  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  Nygaard  and  her 
fine  daughter  and  to  all  of  Hjalmar's 
family  and  friends. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  untimely  death  of  our  late 
friend  has  deeply  shocked  every  Member 
of  this  House.  In  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  our  late  colleague  won  unani- 
mous recognition  in  this  body  through 
his  ability  and  his  character.  He  served 
his  coimtry  and  the  Congress  with  dis- 
tinction and  devotion  as  was  expected 
of  a  man  who  had  been  elected  to  serve 
in  this  body  following  his  service  in  the 
highest  position  in  his  own  State  legisla- 
ture, as  speaker  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Legislature. 

I  join  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  ShoktI.  in  this  word 
of  humble  tribute.  Mr.  Nygaard  won 
not  only  the  rei^iect  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  he 
made  a  place  for  himself  in  our  esteem 
by  his  fine  work.  He  endeared  himself 
to  all  of  us  by  his  friendly,  cooperative 
manner. 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  his  daughter,  his  grandchildren 
and  to  all  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingtiished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MHsconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  privileges  of  membership  of  this 
House  is  that  of  developing  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  our  Nation's 
most  dedicated  and  patriotic  servants. 
This  intangible  but  nonetheless  real 
benefit  of  spiring  in  Congress  is  not,  in 
fact  cannot  be,  fully  understood  by  those 


who  have  not  served  our  Nation  hare. 
It  is  a  privilege  that  must  be  experioiced 
firsthand  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated 
and  today  as  I  come  to  the  well  of  this 
House  with  the  burden  of  a  personal 
sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of  a  col- 
league and  dear  friend,  I  am  perhaps 
more  aware  of  this  privilege  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  2  >4  years. 

I  do  not  presume  to  be  able  with  words 
to  express  any  deep  or  profound 
thoughts  about  the  man  in  whose  mem- 
ory we  as  a  House  meet  today.  His  ap- 
pearance on  the  political  scene  involv- 
ing our  Nation's  life  is  but  as  a  moment 
compared  to  her  years  of  rich  history. 
In  a  very  real  sense  he  has  but  made  an 
entry  upon  the  stage  of  history — rapidly 
passing  across  the  stage,  and  making  his 
exit.  But,  in  the  historic  drama  un- 
folding before  the  eyes  of  a  weary  world, 
that  brief  and  fleeting  appearance  has 
significance  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
measure  of  time.  Just  as  in  a  great  work 
of  art.  some  actor  who  plays  a  minor 
part  becomes  the  most  remembered 
character  of  a  play  because  he  has  pro- 
jected himself  into  the  part  to  such  an 
extent  that  those  who  view  the  play  can- 
not separate  the  character  from  the 
man,  Hjalmar  Nygaard,  in  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding across  the  stage  of  our  national 
history  has  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon 
our  time,  for  he  did  not — indeed  he  could 
not — appear  what  he  was  not.  He  pre- 
sented himself  as  he  was:  First,  a  man 
of  deep  and  abiding  conviction;  second, 
of  more  than  average  ability;  third,  of 
sincerity  bom  of  a  faith  in  his  fellow 
men  and  in  God;  and  fourth,  of  trust- 
worthiness and  complete  honesty  grow- 
ing out  of  his  simple  heartfelt  concern 
over  the  problems  that  beset  the  free 
people  of  our  world. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  does  not  need  me  or 
any  Member  of  Congress  to  speak  in  his 
behalf.  He  has  ably  spoken  in  his  own 
behalf  with  his  life.  No  mere  words  of 
mine  could  either  add  to  nor  detract  from 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  those  who  knew  him  intimately.  No 
words  of  ours  can  change  the  circum- 
stances of  this  hour  nor  would  it  be  our 
desire  to  do  so  if  we  could,  for  Ood  in 
His  infinite  love  has  called  one  of  His 
own  unto  Himself.  We  who  remain  miss 
the  presence  of  one  whose  life  did  not 
belong  to  us  but  was  merely  loaned  to 
us  for  a  time. 

While  we  are  sorrowful  because  of 
his  death  we  have  grateful  hearts  be- 
cause we  have  been  privileged  to  have 
had  our  lives  touched  by  the  all  too  brief 
presence  of  one  who  is  no  longer  with  us 
in  body. 

Several  hours  before  Hjalmar  Nygaard 
laid  aside  the  mantle  of  flesh  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  have  had  a  brief  chat  with 
him  in  the  cloakroom  about  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  our  Nation  and 
this  House  are  faced  in  our  day.  At  the 
close  of  our  conversation  I  reminded  him 
that  there  were  some  things  in  this  life 
worth  living  for  and  some  worth  dying 
for.    I  said: 

Hjalmas,  you  and  I  have  passed  the  period 
In  life  In  which  the  mere  fact  of  living  la  so 
precloiiB  that  w«  are  willing  to  look  askance 
at  wrongs— •ocial,  pOUtlcal,  and  otherwise — 
merely  to  have  a  few  more  years  of  camtarX 
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and  satisfaction.  We  have.  If  God  would  so 
bless  UB,  at  best  but  40  years;  more  probably 
20  years  of  life;  and  who  knows  It  may  be 
just  a  few  hours. 

Then  we  had  a  quorum  call  and  I  left 
him.  Returning  to  my  ofBce  after  the 
completion  of  the  business  of  the  day 
I  thought  of  Hjalmar  and  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  had  in  which  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  intended  to  continue  as  he  had 
in  the  past  to  pursue  the  goal  of  freedom 
for  all  men  regardless  of  personal  cost. 
It  was  shortly  thereafter  that  my  col- 
league had  been  relieved  of  his  burdens 
and  concerns  and  had  proceeded  on  that 
journey  that  we  must  all  someday  take 
alone  to  meet  face  to  face  with  our 
Maker. 

We  have  bid  our  farewell  to  a  dear 
colleague  but  we  would  be  naive  indeed 
if  we  did  not  recognize  that  for  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  trusted  friend 
and  counselor:  as  a  companion  in  our 
daily  walk  with  reality;  there  is  now  a 
void  which  in  our  moments  of  sober  re- 
fiection  will  be  filled  with  sorrow  over 
his  absence.  Yet  sorrow  is  not  all  ill; 
it  is  tile  means  by  which  we  learn  some 
of  life's  deepest  secrets  and  profound 
truths. 

Robert  Browning  Hamilton  wrote 
these  words  of  wisdom  which  I  pass  on 
to  you.  I  urge  you  to  take  this  time  to 
consider  them  ere  the  rush  of  activities 
'  and  demands  upon  our  time  blot  out  the 
lessons  to  be  learned. 

I  walked  a  mile  with  Pleasure; 

She  chattered  all  the  way. 
But  left  me  none  the  wiser 

For  aU  she  had  to  say. 

I  walked  a  mile  with  Sorrow 

And  ne'er  a  word  said  she; 
But,  O,  the  things  I  learned  from  her 

When  Sorrow  walked  with  me. 

Today  we  who  meet  in  memory  of  a 
departed  colleague  have  our  thoughts  on 
death.  We  talk  about  the  one  who  died. 
We  mourn  his  absence.  We  will  not  ad- 
mit it  to  anyone — not  even  to  ourselves — 
but  deep  in  our  conscience  is  the  thought 
that  but  for  the  grace  of  God  these  min- 
utes might  have  been  set  aside  for  us. 
We  feel  we  are  too  young  to  die.  Surely 
Hjalmer  Nygaard  was  too  young  to  die. 
We  know  that  if  the  experience  of  un- 
timely death  could  come  to  him.  it  could 
come  to  us.  for  death  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  So,  perhaps,  this  lajring  aside 
of  the  mantle  of  flesh — we  in  our  frailty 
and  our  flniteness  because  our  human 
minds  cannot  comprehend  what  life 
really  is  and  cannot  deal  with  it  aside 
from  the  body — brings  us  to  a  realization 
that  death — or  what  we  call  death — ^Is 
not  necessarily  an  evil  to  be  shunned  nor 
is  it  a  tragic  experience  of  life  whether 
it  come  early  in  life  or  late  in  life  or  as 
in  the  experience  of  our  colleague,  in  our 
middle  years.  Yet  death  in  reality  is  life 
in  its  fullest  and  we  who  feel  we  are  In- 
dispensable might  well  know  that  try  as 
we  might  we  cannot  evade  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions  even  ttiough  our 
eyelids  close  in  silent  sleep.  George 
Washington  Bethune  reminds  us  In  his 
verses: 

It  is  not  death  to  die. 

To  leave  this  weary  road 
And.  midst  the  brotherhood  on  high. 

To  be  at  home  with  Ood. 
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It  is  not  death  to  close 

The  eye  long  dimmed  with  tears. 
And  wake  in  glorious  repose. 

To  spend  eternal  years. 

It  is  not  death  to  fling 

Aside  this  sinful  dust. 
And  rise  on  strong,  exulting  wing 

To  live  among  the  Just. 

Jesus,  thou  Prince  of  Life 

Thy  chosen  cannot  die: 
Like  Thee,  they  conquer  In  the  strife, 

To  reign  with  Thee  on  high. 

I  offer  to  Mrs.  Nygaard  and  her  daugh- 
ter my  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  and 
love.  My  prayer  is  that  God  will  reach 
down  with  his  hand  of  love  and  uphold 
and  strengthen  her  as  she  bears  the  bur- 
den of  sorrow  in  her  bereavement. 
While  no  words  of  mine  could  comfort 
her  soul,  tortured  by  this  sudden  separa- 
tion, I  assure  her  that  Hjalmkr  has  won 
our  deepest  gratitude  for  allowing  us  to 
be  his  friend.  He  has  won  a  place  of 
lasting  respect  in  our  hearts  because  he 
in  his  own  way  had  learned  the  key  to 
life  that  gave  meaning  to  it  for  him  and 
for  those  who  knew  him. 

These  brief  lines  of  Henry  Van  Dyke 
apply  to  our  friend  and  colleague.  They 
speak  to  us  the  true  measure  of  the  man: 

Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If 'Ike  would  make  his  record  true; 
"     To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 
To  love  his  fellow  man  sincerely; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 
To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  understand  why  one  so  fine 
and  so  yoimg.  so  good  and  noble,  should 
sudden]^  be  taken  from  us.  In  the  short 
time  Hjalmar  Nygaard  has  been  here  in 
Congress  he  has  enriched  the  lives  of  all 
of  us.  He  has  left  his  mark  not  only  up- 
on legislation  but  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  him. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress  he  served 
in  the  State  Legislature  of  North  Dakota 
for  many  years.  The  fact  that  he  be- 
came speaker  of  the  North  Dakota  House 
of  Representatives  bespeaks  his  legL^- 
tive  abiUty  and  his  leadership  qualities. 
He  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Congress. 

There  was  nothing  ostentatious  or 
superflcial  about  Hjalmar.  He  was  a 
man  of  quiet  simplicity.  I  enjoyed  Just 
sitting  and  talking  with  him.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  known  and  called  him 
friend. 

There  comes  to  mind  a  few  lines  from 
Robert  Bums  which  are  truly  applicable 
to  Hjalmar: 

For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran 
When  first  the  human  race  began 
The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be 
'TIS  he  fulfills  great  nature's  plan. 

And  none  but  he. 

With  the  passing  of  Hjalmar  I  have 
lost  a  very  fine  friend — one  of  the  finest 
one  oould  have.  I  extend  my  slncerest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  rise  here  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  departed  colleague,  the 
late  Hjalmas  Nygaard.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Although  Congressman  Nygaaro's 
service  in  the  Congress  was  brief — he 
was  with  us  only  2V2  years — his  service 
was  distinguished.  He  was  an  able  leg- 
islator, quiet  but  effective.  He  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  interests  of  his  people  of 
North  Dakota  and  was  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  all  people 
in  this  Nation  of  ours.  He  was  a  kindly 
man.  ever  ready  to  assist  his  colleagues 
in  their  own  problems. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Con- 
gressman Nygaard  on  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  also 
on  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  him  well  and  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  man  faithful  to  his  responsibili- 
ties. He  was  diligent  in  his  attendance 
both  in  committee  and  in  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  service  on  the  Committee  was  very 
valuable.  Nortii  Dakota  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  noble  citizen  and  great  pubUc 
servant. 

To  Mrs.  Nygaard  and  her  family.  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing 
of  my  very  good  friend.  Congressman 
Hjalmar  Nygaard.  Both  coming  from 
the  vast  Midwest  area  of  this  great  coun- 
try, we  had  very  much  in  common.  Our 
personal  relations  were  also  most  pleas- 
ant, and  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  for  me  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  throughout  his  service 
in  the  Congress. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  was  a  quiet  and 
kindly  man  who  was  greatly  admired 
and  respected  by  all  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
a  fine  legislator  and  ever  attentive  to 
his  Congressional  duties.  Best  of  all. 
he  was  a  Christian  genUeman  who  served 
well  his  day  and  generation. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  lost  a  real  friend  and  able  Repre- 
sentative. The  State  of  North  Dakota 
has  lost  a  great  public  servant.  We  all 
regret  his  imtimely  passing. 

Mrs.  Hoeven  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympaUiy  to  Mrs.  Nygaard  and 
all  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
woman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  RETD  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  silent  and  merely 
listen  to  the  eulogies  for  Hjalmax  Ny- 
GAAU).  I  am  speaking  as  a  new  Member 
of  Congress.  He  was  not  a  friend  of  long 
duration  although  I  certainly  counted 
Congressman  Nyoaau  as  my  good  fxlend. 
I  respected  him  as  a  colleague,  I  admired 
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him  MB  a  persoh.  He  was  a  kind,  gentle 
man— always  leady  to  glye  the  benefit 
of  his  coimsel '  rhen  reiiuested  but  never 
forcing  his  opli  ions. 

I  wwked  wlln  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  an<  Insxilar  Affairs.  He  was 
quiet  but  wher  he  spoke  he  c(mtributed 
by  his  deep  int  ght  mto  the  problems  at 
hand.  I  fe^  that  I.  particularly,  can 
understand  Ifis.  Nygaard's  feelings  at 
this  time  and  I  wish  to  extend  to  her 
and  her  famUj  my  deep,  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. I  hope  that  these  meager  words 
which  are  utUred  here  today  will  em- 
I^iaslK  to  the  n  the  genuine  loss  each 
of  us  feels. 

lir.  8HOR1.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlnnesot  i  [Mr.  LamgenI. 

Mr.  LANOEP  .  Mr.  Speaker,  life's  mo- 
ments at  sadnMs  and  remorse  are  not 
easily  recorded  I  have  never  been  more 
aware  of  this  act  than  I  am  today  in 
Joining  my  col  eagues  in  expressing  my 
deepest  feelinis  of  regret  and  lonely 
melancholy  in  he  untimely  passing  of  a 
very  dear  friei  d,  a  most  respected  col- 
league and  note  citizen.  Congressman 
Bjalmak  Ntoa,  iU>. 

A  normal  lif(  time  offers  few  opportu- 
nities to  share  and  profit  from  an  alto- 
gether too  8h<rt  acquaintance  with  a 
perstm  whose  depth  and  strength  of 
character  was  <  >f  such  proportion  that  it 
defies  descripti<  >n.  I  shall  always  cherish 
and  benefit  f  roi  n  having  been  exposed  to 
his  vibrant  ant  faithful  friendship,  his 
dedicated  and  :  troducttve  statesmanship, 
and  hia  colorft  1  and  catching  Christian 
character. 

HjALMAa  N16AABD  responded  to  and 
fulfilled  with  c  nnmendable  achievement 
tbe  roles  of  husband,  father,  civic  and 
social  leader,  rnd  public  servant.  To 
this  I  can  atti  st  as  a  recipient  of  his 
gracious  hospijOity  at  his  home,  his 
probing  and  r<  fleeting  wisdom  in  com- 
mittee, his  rel  able  and  understanding 
ddiberaUons  t  u:t)ughout  the  Halls  and 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  His  success  in 
so  many  endea^  ors  can  be  attributed  to  a 
gentle,  convin*  ing  persuasiveness  that 
was  worthy  of  i  karvel,  an  uncanny  ability 
and  tatent  to  i  reject  the  significance  of 
every  objective  into  the  future,  a  judg- 
ment that  was  tempered  by  experience 
and  studious  re  search  that  produced  de- 
cisimis  with  a  ruggedness  that  would 
stand  the  trial  t  of  time. 

All  of  his  at  ributes  were  further  fia- 
vored  with  a  si  tnse  of  fairness  that  was 
considerate  of  every  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety, with  equj  1  regard  for  future  mem- 
bers. 

One  cannot  lossibly  reflect  on  Hjal- 
MAK  Ntgaakd's  estate  without  also  being 
aware  of  a  veiy  humane,  confident  re- 
sponsiveness th  at  could  only  be  supplied 
by  an  understanding,  loving  and  con- 
tributing wife.  "Tommy,"  as  she  is 
known  to  frienas,  was  always  ready  with 
a  beaming  ado  liration.  a  trusting  word; 
prod,  and  an  unquestion- 
ing faith,  each  appropriated  with  un- 
derstanding iijgenuity.  To  her,  their 
the  host  of  personal 
friends,  these  Words  must  seem  hollow 
and  inadequat< .  for  they  reflect  praise, 
but  provide  no  lint  that  justice  prevailed 


in  Hjaucak's  imtimely  calling.  But  this 
is  not  for  us  to  either  contemplate  or  ex- 
plain, but  rather  to  accept  with  divine 
faith  and  recollecticm  of  his  rich  life  of 
contribution  to  our  welfare  and  memory. 
For  his  community.  State,  Nation  and, 
yes,  the  world,  bear  both  the  seeds  and 
the  fruit  of  his  efforts  that  will  provide 
a  nourishing  strength  and  beneflt  to  the 
cause  of  mankind  in  government  and 
Christian  endeavor  for  years  to  come. 

Mrs.  Langen  joins  me  and  his  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  in  extending 
our  fondest  hope  that  this  knowledge 
may  bring  some  solace  and  comfort  to 
those  who  mourn  him.  My  life  has  been 
enriched,  this  Congress  has  been  digni- 
fied, the  liberty  and  freedom  of  man  has 
been  enhanced  by  Hjaucar  Nygaard. 
May  his  memory  be  as  lastingly  blessed. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EomondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  this  oppor- 
timity  to  join  in  a  well-earned  and  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  a  most  distinguished 
colleague.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  distinguished  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  our 
departed  colleague,  for  several  -years. 
During  that  time  I  came  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  many 
gifts.  One  gift  that  he  had  that  was 
particularly  impressive  to  me  and  one 
that  I  always  admired  in  him  very  much 
was  his  ability  to  engage  in  partisan 
controversy  and  yet  to  retain,  even  in  the 
most  heated  type  of  controversy,  a  sweet- 
ness and  a  friendUness  in  his  approach 
to  his  colleagues  and  to  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  that  made  it  impossible 
not  to  love  him  and  to  respect  him.  This 
is  a  quality  which  I  particularly  admired 
and  respected  in  our  departed  colleague. 

Certainly  in  this  and  in  many  other 
ways  it  was  an  enriching  experience  to 
serve  with  him  and  work  with  him  in  this 
great  foriun. 

li^  wife  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  ssrmpathy  to  Mrs.  Nygaard  and 
to  the  Nygaard  family. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  now 
3rteld  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Reitel]. 

Mr.  REIFEL-  Mr.  Speaker,  amongst 
our  many  friends  in  the  Congress,  Hjal- 
MAR  and  Mrs.  Nygaard  were  closest  to 
Mrs.  Reifel  and  me.  In  the  nature  of 
things  each  of  us  forms  attachments  that 
brings  him  near  to  only  a  few  people. 
For  us,  Hjaimar  and  his  lovely  and 
thoughtful  wife  Tommy  were  amongst 
thdse  few.  We  four  came  to  Washing- 
ton at  the  same  time ;  we  occupied  ofBces 
in  the  Old  House  Office  Building;  we 
had  living  quarters  in  the  same  apart- 
ment house;  the  four  of  us  frequently 
took  weekend  trips;  we  visited  as  neigh- 
bors back  in  our  adjoining  districts. 
They  shared  with  us  the  happmess  of 
Tommy's  hirthday  and  their  30th  wed- 
ding anniversary  just  a  few  days  ago  at 
dinner  at  the  Army  Navy  Country  Club 
where  Hjalmar  was  a  member. 

Hjalmar  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  Thiursday  morning  Congressional 
Prayer  Breakfast.    It  was  on  that  day 


last  week  that  he  was  called  to  his 
reward.  Tommy  watched  him  as  he  left 
home  to  be  present. 

Here  was  a  man  with  whom  a  visit  was 
always  a  restful  and  reassiu-ing  experi- 
ence— what  more  could  one  ask  of  a 
friend? 

His  place  in  the  Ufe  of  our  family, 
while  empty  of  his  physical  presence, 
shall  always  be  filled  to  overflowing  with 
pleasant  memories  of  our  delightful 
hotu-s  happily  shared  over  these  past  2^ 
years. 

He  was  a  friend  to  those  he  knew — he 
thought  ill  of  none.  He  was  always 
ready  to  befriend  a  stranger. 

When  God  calls,  we  who  remain  be- 
hind must  try  to  understand  His  good 
works,  close  ranks  and  continue  to 
fashion  a  better  world  for  our  fellow 
man  as  did  our  departed  colleague  in 
his  allotted  time. 

To  Tommy.  Eileen,  their  daughter, 
Hjalmar's  dad.  Carl,  and  the  entire  fam- 
ily, Mrs.  Reifel  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  meas- 
ured against  the  service  of  many,  Hjal- 
mar Nygaard  passed  rather  hurriedly 
through  the  congressional  firmament. 
Yet  he  left  his  mark  etched  deeply  on 
the  record  of  this  body  and  in  the  mem- 
ory and  affection  of  his  colleagues.  The 
product  of  a  small  Midwestern  com- 
munity, he  rose  through  dedicated  and 
unselfish  public  service  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  American  tradition. 

Monday,  his  neighbors  and  friends 
from  North  Dakota  gathered  to  pay  an 
impressive  final  tribute  to  Hjalmar 
Nygaard.  I  was  privileged  to  share  in 
that  tribute.  Today  I  am  pleased  to 
join  the  Members  of  the  House  in  saying 
Hjalmar  Ntgaaro.  as  he  observes  us  from 
the  point  of  vantage  we  all  hope  some- 
day to  achieve,  "Well  done." 

And  I  want  further  to  say  to  his  wife 
and  family  how  fortunate  they  have 
been,  as  has  the  Congress,  to  have  had 
Hjalmar  in  their  midst  even  for  so  brief 
a  period. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flag  atop 
the  Nation's  Capitol  has  flown  at  half- 
mast.  Old  Glory  has  lost  a  friend.  Our 
own  spirits,  too.  are  at  a  lower  level  this 
day.  because  we  have  lost  a  friend. 
Hjalmar  Nygaard  is  gone.  When  he  left, 
he  took  something  from  each  of  us.  And 
he  left  with  us,  something  of  himself. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  share  many 
personal  experiences  with  this  friendly, 
moral  man.  I  knew  him  best  as  a  Con- 
gressman. Many  times  it  occurred  to 
me  that  Congressman  Nygaard  had  a 
singular  attribute  which  all  true  repre- 
sentatives of  a  State  should  have.  There 
was  never  any  question  that  he  belonged 
to  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

He  reflected  the  broad  vista  of  the 
great  prairie.  He  had  substance,  even 
as  the  most  hardy  of  pioneers  who  built 
the  sod  shanty  and  broke  the  land.  His 
was  the  tolerance  of  that  virgm  territory 
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which  opened  its  doors  to  men  of  all  na- 
tionalities. His  usual  voice  was  that  of 
the  prairie  summer  breeze  that  whispers 
through  the  blue  stem  and  the  buffalo 
grass.  Yet.  when  man's  liberty  was  ques- 
tioned, he  could  thunder  like  the  line 
storm  which  sweeps  from  the  Badlands 
to  the  Red  River.  He  could  tie  together 
the  story  of  the  past  with  vision  of  the 
future.  He  was  North  Dakota.  But 
provincial,  he  was  not. 

The  memory  of  Hjalmar  Nygaard  will 
remain  an  inspiration.  We  are  better 
because  he  was  here. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  attended  the  Hjalmar  Nygaard 
funeral  service  in  North  Dakota  on  Mon- 
day with  20  of  our  colleagues  I  did  so  in 
memory  of  fondness  for  a  friend  as  well 
as  high  and  great  respect  for  a  distin- 
guished colleague  in  this  Congress. 

I  Join  In  the  very  fine  thoughts  that 
have  been  spoken  here  about  Hjalmar 
Nygaard.  I  certainly  subscribe  to  them 
because,  having  been  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  the  same  committee  with 
him.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sidar  Affairs.  I  got  to  know  his  sterling 
quality  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  work 
and  to  recognize  the  scope  of  his  interest 
and  the  dedication  with  which  he  seryed. 
My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  Ny- 
gaard and  the  others  of  his  family,  and 
I  extend  my  wishes  for  their  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead  with  the  Inspiration 
of  Hjalmar's  memory. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]  . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  always  a  sad  occasion  for 
all  of  us  when  the  time  comes  to  pay  our 
last  respects  to  a  colleague  and  friend 
who  is  no  longer  with  us.  The  vmtimely 
death  of  Hjalmar  C.  Nygaard,  of  North 
Dakota,  is  a  shock  to  his  many  friends 
here  in  the  Congress,  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Hjalmar  C.  Nygaard  was  one  of  the 
stalwart  members  of  the  87th  Club.  A 
man  of  high  principles,  integrity,  and 
complete  honesty,  he  was  one  in  whom 
his  colleagues  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. Hjalmar  always  did  his  home- 
work and  was  quick  to  grasp  the  essen- 
tials of  a  problem  and  to  suggest  a 
workable  solution.  His  insistence  that 
all  legislation  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  America  first  was  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  to  which  he  always 
adhered.  He  always  stood  steadfast  in 
this  regard  and  refused  to  sacriflce  his 
principles  for  expediency. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  87th  Club. 
I  came  to  know  Hjalmar  early  in  Jan- 
uary of  1961.  He  was  a  quiet,  modest 
fellow  who  easily  maoe  friends.  I  flrst 
knew  him  as  a  fellow  legislator  whom  I 
held  in  the  highest  regard  and.  later,  on 
a  social  basis  with  his  charming  and 
friendly  wife.  Tommy.  He  was  always  a 
gentleman  under  all  circumstances. 

His  background  as  a  small  business- 
man in  North  Dakota  showed  up  in  his 
practical  approach  to  problems.  His  12 
years  in  the  North  Dakota  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, including  4  years  as  ma- 


jority leader  and  2  years  as  speaker,  were 
evident  in  his  approach  to  legislative 
problems.  He  had  a  thorough  back- 
ground in  both  the  fleld  of  business  and 
government.  This  solid,  down-to-earth 
approach  will  be  missed.  He  worked 
with  sincere  dedication  for  the  welfare 
of  his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  his  cali- 
ber. He  well  deserved  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
and  who  worked  with  him. 

Personally.  I  have  lost  a  friend — one 
on  whom  I  could  count  at  all  times. 
Acquaintances  are  many  but  friends  are 
few  and  precious.  To  his  lovely  wife. 
Tonmiy.  and  daughter.  I  offer  sincere 
condolences.  You  have  both  enriched 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  you. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin]. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mem- 
ory of  our  beloved  colleague,  whose  un- 
timely death  last  week  was  such  a  shock 
to  all  of  us,  I  would  like  to  read  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  Dak.) 
Herald: 

Death  of  U.S.  Representative  Hjalmak  Nt- 
CAAKD  in  the  National  Capitol  last  Thursday 
was  a  great  loss  not  alone  to  his  many  friends 
but  to  this  State  at  large,  for  In  his  public 
life  he  had  won  respect  and  wide  acclaim. 

His  sudden  and  untimely  death  at  57  was 
a  shock  to  the  State  he  had  served  so  well  in 
several  capacities,  always  devoting  his  full 
energy  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  him.  There  are  those  In  public 
life — all  too  many,  alas — whose  flrst  concern 
Is  the  headlines  they  will  achieve  or  the 
public  applause  they  can  evoke  In  the  per- 
formance of  even  the  routine  tasks  of  public 
office. 

This  was  never  Mr.  Ntgaaro's  concern;  he 
was  never  a  headline  hunter.  To  have 
sought  fulsome  acclaim  for  discharging  his 
duties  to  the  best  of  his  ability  would  have 
been  a  compromise  with  the  high  standards 
that  had  always  fixed  his  course  in  public 
life. 

Mr.  Nygaard  was  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  Party,  through  which  ike 
saw  the  greatest  opportunity  of  service  W 
his  State  and  Nation,  but  above  that  he  was 
flrst  a  loyal  and  devoted  citizen  of  his  State 
and   country. 

North  Dakota — and  every  State  and  com- 
munity— can  111  afford  to  lose  citizens  of  Mr. 
Ntgaard's  caliber,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate life.  Naming  a  worthy  successor  will  be 
no  small  task. 

Could  one  say  more? 

And  I  might  add.  his  colleagues  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a 
man  of  such  unquestioned  mtegrity  and 
veracity;  a  quiet  man  but  a  man  with 
all  of  the  determination  and  resourceful- 
ness of  his  Norse  forefathers  who  have 
added  so  much  to  the  strength  and  char- 
acter of  his  State  and  our  country. 

To  his  family,  my  deep  friendship  and 
sympathy. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
measiu*e  of  any  man  can  be  gaged  most 
accurately  by  the  attitude  of  those  in 
his  home  community,  his  church,  his 
friends,  neighbors,  and  associates — those 
who  have  known  him  best  through  the 


years.    By  this  test,  or  any  other.  Hjal- 
mar Nygaard  was  an  outstanding  man. 

In  visiting  with  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  Enderlln.  N.  Dak..  Monday.  July 
22.  one  quiddy  noted  the  profound  re- 
spect and  admiration  felt  for  our  friend, 
and  theirs,  was  real,  genuine,  and  deep 
rooted.  "Hie  words  spoken  by  Rev.  C.  A. 
Tollefson  and  Rev.  O.  H.  Schalble  were 
based  on  long  and  enduring  friendships 
with  a  man  who  had  humbly  served  his 
church,  his  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion. Too  often  those  in  national  poll- 
tics  become  so  involved  In  efforts  to 
meet  unending  demands  we  forget  real 
virtues  are  not  based  on  political  suc- 
cesses, but  are  developed  and  strength- 
ened among  our  hometown  friends  and 
associates,  not  necessarily  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

To  those  of  us  in  the  Republican  87th 
Club,  Hjalmar  was  a  true  friend.  He  re- 
flected daily  the  knowledge,  tempera- 
ment, character,  and  objective  attitude 
so  many  of  us  yearn  for.  He  believed  in 
sound  Government  and  voted  according- 
ly. Hjalmar  had  faith  that  the  concept 
of  individual  responsibility  was  best  for 
his  devoted  wife.  Clara;  his  daughter, 
Eileen;  his  lovely  grandchildren.  John 
and  lAary;  his  father.  Carl;  his  brothers 
and  sisters;  other  relatives  and  all  those 
he  was  privileged  to  represent  in  the 
First  District  of  North  Dakota.  He  rep- 
resented a  solid-thinking  constituency 
who.  by  their  vote.  Recognized  his  com- 
plete devotion  and  adherence  to  funda- 
mental American  principles.  His 
strength  and  dedication  will  be  missed 
by  all  who  knew  him  on  Capitol  Hill,  by 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  deeply  by  Republican  87th  Club 
members  who  were  privileged  to  work 
actively  with  him.  His  death  is  our  first 
and.  while  he  can  never  be  replaced,  we 
now  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  with 
honor  and  dignity,  through  our  action 
and  conduct,  our  love  and  respect  for  our 
departed  friend  and  colleague. 

We  shall  miss  him.  but  to  have  known 
Hjalmar  at  all.  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
all  of  us.  Our  sincere  sympathy  goes 
out  to  his  devoted  and  loyal  companion. 
Clara;  his  daughter.  Eileen;  and  a  host 
of  relatives  and  friends. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Chenoweth]. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pasring  our 
respects  to  our  departed  colleague  from 
North  Dakota.  Hjalmar  Nygaard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly  shocked 
and  saddened  when  I  heard  of  his  un- 
timely passing  last  week.  I  saw  him  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  afternoon 
just  a  short  time  before  he  became  ill. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
taken  from  us  so  suddenly,  and  without 
warning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
perfect  gentleman  than  Hjalmar  Nt- 
g.^ard.  He  had  such  a  gentle  and  gra- 
cious personality  that  he  made  lasting 
friends  of  everyone  he  met.  It  was  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  We  had  many  visits  in  con- 
nection with  legislation  pending  before 
the  committee  and  on  many  national 
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This  gt  ve  me  an  opportunity  to 
get  better  «o«t  alnted  with  him  and  to 
appreciate  mor  i  fully  his  many  sterling 
qualities.  I  shi  Jl  always  cherish  happy 
memories  of  tb  ise  Interesting  and  pleas- 


IJALMAI  NTGAASD. 

colleague  was  a  most 
capable  leglslafcr.  We  need  more  men 
like  Hjalmab  N'  tcaau  in  public  life.  His 
passing  Is  an  iTeparable  loss,  not  only 
to  his  district,  lut  to  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  and  th(  i  entire  Nation.  He  was 
taken  Just  at  a  Ime  when  he  was  needed 
the  most. 

Mr.  Speaker.  \in.  Chenoweth  Joins  me 
in  extending  ou  *  deep  personal  sjrmpathy 
to  liirs.  Nygaar  1  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  rec- 
ognise the  gent  eman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
AndxbsowI. 

Mr.  ANDERiK>N.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  melancholy  o  casion  indeed  that  brings 
us  together  on  he  floor  of  this  Chamber 
to  honor  the  n  unory  of  a  departed  col- 
league. There  s  a  particular  poignancy 
for  those  of  us  ^  rho  were  banded  together 
in  the  87th  Civ  ).  an  organization  of  the 
41  Republican  ifembers  of  the  House  of 
Representative  who  were  first  elected 
to  serve  in  t  le  87th  Congress.  For 
Hjalmak  Ntca  lrd  is  the  first  of  that 
number  to  depi  rt  this  life.  Perhaps  be- 
cause we  shar  d  together  some  of  the 
c<Mnmon  exper  ences  and  at  times  what 
seemed  like  fni  ;trations  of  newly  elected 
Members  of  Congress  I  came  to  know 
Hjalmai  well,  uid  as  I  came  to  know 
him  I  also  cane  to  cherish  him  as  a 
friend  and  to  :  espect  him  for  the  con- 
stancy of  his  x>nvictiens.  Faithful  in 
his  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  this 
House,  few  wen  the  days  during  our  ses- 
sions when  we  ( id  not  exchange  not  only 
greetings,  but  r  lore  often  than  not  enter 
into  a  discussio  a  of  the  issues  before  the 
Congress. 

Hjaucas  wai,  I  suppose,  what  you 
might  call  a  ilain  man.  He  was  not 
given  to  extrav  Etgant  oratory  nor  did  he 
consciously  see  :  the  white  light  of  pub- 
licity for  every  action  that  he  took.  Tet 
he  made  an  im]  tact  on  his  colleagues  and 
was  an  effecti  re  Representative  of  his 
State.  Membe  -s  of  Congress,  I  believe, 
because  of  thei  ■  training  and  experience 
have  more  thin  an  average  ability  to 
detect  the  In  sincere  man — the  self- 
seeker — the  poitical  opportunist  whose 
sole  concern  Is  to  aline  himself  with  the 
winning  f actioi  i. 

Our  departe<  colleague,  and  my  friend, 
Hjalmab  Nygaird.  was  none  of  these. 
He  was  a  quiet  man,  yet  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  as<  ertaining  where  he  stood 
on  a  particulaj  issue.  He  was  a  gentle 
and  a  kindly  e  tan.  Yet  he  was  able  to 
radiate  the  strength  of  his  convictions. 
He  was  respected  by  his  colleagues  who 
saw  in  him  ai  example  of  the  kind  of 
dedicated  publ  c  servant  who  does  credit 
to  our  represe  itative  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Hjalmab  Nt<  aabo  came  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  E  tates  with  a  distinguished 
background  of  public  service.  He  had 
served  as  the  e  layor  of  Sharon.  N.  Dak., 
and  as  a  member  of  the  school  board. 
In  1948  he  WIS  elected  to  the  North 
Dakota  State  louse  of  Representatives 
where  he  rose  t  >  speaker  and  served  until 


his  election  to  the  87th  Congress  on  No- 
vember 8, 1960. 

As  an  educator,  local  official,  State  offi- 
cial, and  businessman,  Hjalmar  Nygaard 
had  the  breadth  and  diversity  of  train- 
ing and  practical  experience  that  pre- 
pared him  admirably  for  his  role  as  a 
\JB.  Representative.  He  understood  the 
problems  of  the  people  whom  he  was 
called  upon  to  represent.  He  will  be 
missed  on  the  Interior  Committee  where 
he  served  faithfully  and  well.  I  shall 
miss  him  as  a  friend,  but  all  of  us  will 
remember  him  with  both  pride  and  affec- 
tion. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Nygaard  and 
also  to  their  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Larson. 
We  hope  and  pray  that  they  will  be  com- 
forted in  their  sorrow  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  man  of 
genuine  character  and  stature  by  those 
of  us  who  serve  in  this  body. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Nygaabd  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
great  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  to  the 
Nation  has  been  recognized  here  and 
throughout  the  country  in  most  realistic 
terms.  It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I 
reaffirm  this  grim  but  realistic  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  this.  The 
Memtiers  of  Congress  who  came  to 
Washington  in  January  for  the  first  time 
had  no  greater  friend  and  counselor  than 
Hjalmar  Nygaard.  His  time  was  never 
too  precious  for  him  to  stop  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  freshmen.  I,  person- 
ally, have  profited  by  his  covmsel  and  as- 
sistance many  times.  Truly  the  new 
Members  of  :.he  88th  Congress  will  miss 
a  loyal  friend. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
U3  were  shocked  by  the  untimely  passing 
of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Hjalmar 
Nygaard.  One  might  paraphrase  a 
Scriptural  passage  saying,  "his  sxin  went 
down  while  it  was  yet  day."  There  are 
times  when  we  anticipate  the  death  of 
a  friend  who  may  have  lived  his  allotted 
years.  In  this  case  it  appeared  to  have 
come  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  House  has  lost  a  sincere,  friendly, 
capable  Member  who  was  not  an  extrem- 
ist but  a  moderate  who  was  not  given  to 
spontaneous  statements.  He  chose 
rather  to  think  things  through  in  a  calm, 
cool,  deliberate  manner. 

We  can  only  trust  more  men  will  fol- 
low in  the  mold  and  character  of 
Hjalmar. 

I  Join  his  host  of  friends  in  expressing 
sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Nygaard  and 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Larson. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  this  sad  hour  to  pay 


tribute  to  a  personal  friend  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  and  I  came  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
same  time.  Our  associations  here  have 
been  close.  I  have  a  personal  knowledge 
of  his  great  ability,  of  his  sincerity  and 
dedication  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation.  He  was  a 
stanch  defender  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  our  American  processes  of 
government. 

His  outstanding  record  of  public  serv- 
ice includes  distinguished  membership 
over  a  period  of  12  years  in  the  North 
Dakota  House  of  Representatives  where 
he  served  in  many  capacities  including 
that  of  speaker.  His  contribution  in  the 
Congress  and  to  his  State  and  Nation 
iiave  been  significant  and  commendable. 

He  was  a  friendly,  happy,  and  cour- 
teous man,  always  with  a  kind  word  for 
and  in  behalf  of  his  associates.  We  have 
lost  an  invaluable  colleague;  we  have  lost 
a  great  and  good  friend  and  our  prayer- 
ful sympathy  goes  out  to  his  wife  and 
family  in  this  hour  of  darkness  and 
sorrow. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  join  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota,  the  Hon- 
orable Hjalmar  Nygaard. 

Early  after  my  arrival  here  In  the 
Congress,  I  met  Hjalmar  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that 
our  parallel  Scandinavian  background 
and  our  party  affiliation  had  much  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  an  early 
acquaintance.  However,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance  there  were  an  extraordinary 
number  of  areas  where  we  enjoyed  a 
community  of  interest.  During  our 
prayer  breakfast  each  Thureday  morning 
I  got  to  know  him  as  an  outstanding 
Christian  citizen.  During  our  many 
meetings  where  we  conducted  verbal  ex- 
changes on  pending  legislation  he  will- 
ingly provided  me  with  a  frank  and  ar- 
ticulate point  of  view,  thereby  guiding 
me  immeasurably  during  my  breaking  in 
period  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  this  I  shall  be  forever  grateful. 

In  addition  to  the  above  and  most  im- 
portant, Hjalmar  impressed  me  as  being 
one  of  the  fairest  and  most  considerate 
men  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  know. 
I  shall  always  remember  his  conduct 
among  our  colleagues  and  I  have  every 
intent  to  pattern  my  own  course  of  action 
after  his.  Suffice  it  is  to  say.  my  life  is 
richer  for  having  known  him. 

Mr.  SHORT.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley]  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
phrases  are  overworked,  used  without 
proper  discrimination.  One  is  the  phrase 
which  so  often  appears  in  obituaries,  "He 
was  admired,  respected,  and  liked  by  all 
who  knew  him." 

It  is  proper  to  use  this  phrase  today 
because  Hjalmar  Nycaard  was  truly  ad- 
mired, respected,  and  liked  by  all  who 
knew  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  was  enriched  by  my  own  short  but 
close  association  with  him,  and  I  know 
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my   experience   was  shared  by  many, 
many  others. 

His  stability,  abiding  good  sense,  and 
high  character  will  continue  to  Inspire 
us  in  memory.  Just  as  before  this  parting. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  SchweikebI. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota tMr.  Short]. 

I  found  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
North  Dakota,  Hjalmar  Nygaard,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  most  sin- 
cere public  servants  I  have  ever  met.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  know  him  in  the  87th 
Club  and  in  our  weekly  prayer  breakfast 
meetings.  He  was  most  cordial,  most 
tolerant,  and  most  respectful  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  Yet.  he  had  the 
ability  to  stand  up  strongly  for  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believed,  to  advocate 
these  beliefs,  and  to  work  hard  for  these 
principles.  Oxu:  coimtry  profited  much 
from  his  earnest  devotion  and  his  hard 
work. 

He  was  most  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  charming  and  lovely  wife  who  worked 
so  well  with  him  as  an  able  companion 
and  a  loving  wife,  who  was  so  well  liked 
by  all. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Nygaard  and  her  fam- 
ily over  her  tragic  loss. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  the  Congress  has  been 
taken  from  us.  We  in  the  87th  Club,  of 
course,  knew  Hjalmar  Nygaabd  better 
than  most  perhaps.  His  quiet  strength, 
his  deep  conviction,  his  holding  to  spir- 
itual values  made  Hjalmab  Nygaard  the 
kind  of  man  that  we  all  not  only  like,  but 
loved  and  respected.  I  suppose  we  could 
all  sum  it  up  with  perhaps  Just  one 
phrase.  We  are  better  men  for  having 
known  him;  the  Nation  is  better  for 
the  service  that  he  has  given.  We  shall 
miss  him.  but  his  memory  will  be  with 
us  forever. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  BrotzmanI. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  deep  sense 
of  loss  that  has  been  engendered  by  the 
loss  of  oiu*  good  friend  and  dedicated 
public  servant,  Hjalmar  Nygaard. 

Mr.  Nygaard  was  a  remarkably  fine 
man.  His  record  of  service  to  his  State 
and  his  Nation  sets  a  worthy  example 
for  all  of  us  to  follow.  He  leaves  a  re- 
markable heritage  for  the  annals  of 
North  Dakota. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  great  lines: 

Lives  of  great  men  aU  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  lu    - 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  has  left  his  foot- 
prints on  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and 
on  the  United  States.  His  State  and  his 
Nation  are  better  places  for  his  having 
lived,  and  we  are  better  men  and  women 
for  having  known  him. 


I  extend  my  de^  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  . 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
genial  colleague  from  North  Dakota, 
Hjalmar  Nygaard,  spent  most  of  his  leg- 
islative career  either  in  committee  or  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

And  so  it  was  at  his  death  here  in  the 
Capitol,  while  leaving  his  work  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  to  seek  medical  atten- 
tion. 

His  political  career  prepared  him  well 
for  his  important  duties  as  a  Congress- 
man, having  served  as  mayor  of  Sharon, 
N.  Dak.,  and  from  1948  to  1959,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  North  Dakota,  selected  as  majority 
leader  of  his  party  1955-57,  and  elected 
speaker  in  1959. 

He  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
Congress  among  many  Members  who 
represented  rural  areas  and,  also,  among 
the  membership  of  the  several  farm  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  Nation. 

His  background  as  a  teacher  and  busi- 
nessman contributed  much  to  his  pro- 
ficiencies as  an  analyst  of  educational 
and  business  programs  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration.  He  was  in- 
dustrious in  perfecting  any  task  pre- 
sented to  him,  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  fioor.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
Members  to  leave  the  floor  at  the  end  of 
a  legislative  day  and  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  acting  minority  leader  of  his 
party,  frequently. 

Congressman  Nygaard  was  a  conscien- 
tious, determined,  and  sincere  party 
member  whose  loyalty  to  the  principles 
of  party  action  won  for  him  the  recog- 
nition of  all  of  his  colleagues  as  a  factor 
in  their  deliberations.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  where  he  stood  on  the 
controversial  issues  of  the  day.  His  loss 
to  his  party  is  a  serious  one.  Very  few 
men  in  this  life  would  sacrifice  their 
personal  ambitions,  by  not  serving  local 
interests,  in  order  to  support  those  na- 
tional issues  differing  from  his  local 
party  determination. 

He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many 
Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
His  valued  abiUties,  asserted  in  a  quiet, 
gentle  way,  were  reflected  in  his  work 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

He  loved  his  family  and  often  spoke 
of  them  in  the  endearing  terms  of  a 
good  husband  and  father. 

We,  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  held 
Hjalmar  in  high  regard  and  admired  him 
for  his  contributions  to  the  legislative 
life  of  the  Congress.  His  many  attri- 
butes of  character  will  Uve  long  in  our 
memories.  We  extend  oiu-  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  his  dear  wife,  Clara,  and 
darling  daughter,  Mrs.  Eileen  Larson,  and 
to  his  dear  grandchildren,  John  and 
Mary,  in  their  bereavement. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  and  of  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
distinguished  public  servant  and  states- 
man. 

It  is  in  times  of  misfortune  that  our 
sympathies  seek  the  solace  and  comfort 
of  prayer  and  our  prayers  are  with  his 
family. 


I  dedicate  these  few  lines  to  his  mem- 
ory: 

A  OooD  Servant 

The  veU  of  life  has  faUen  from  his  face. 
Its   webbed  vibrant  skein  has  also  disap- 
peared. 
A  life  no  longer  here  by  God's  grace. 
Seeks  the  solace  of  saintly  space— endeared 
To  him,  who  keeps  the  record  straight. 
For  those  on  earth  who  kept  the  faith. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Berby]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Shobt]  and  the  many  friends  that 
Hjalmab  Nygaabd  had  in  this  body  in 
paying  tribute  to  that  great  American,  a 
loyal  husband  and  father,  at  his  un- 
timely death. 

While  we  lived  almost  as  neighbors  for 
many  years,  he  in  southern  North  Da- 
kota and  I  in  northern  South  Dakota,  I 
had  not  known  Hjalmab  Nygaabd  imtil 
he  came  to  Congress.  But  since  that 
time,  because  of  the  fact  that  our  inter- 
ests in  that  part  of  the  Nation  were  very 
similar  and  because  of  the  fact  that  both 
of  us  served  on  the  important  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  we  came 
to  know  and  work  closely  together.  The 
more  I  became  acquainted  with  him  the 
more  I  respected  him.  his  Judgment,  and 
his  ability. 

Hjalmab  was  a  quiet,  gentle,  and  un- 
assuming man,  but  in  spite  of  these  qual- 
ities he  was  a  powerful  man.  powerful 
because  he  was  a  great  student  and  a 
man  of  vmquestionable  abiUty.  He  spoke 
only  when  he  had  something  to  add 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  under 
consideration,  and  when  he  spoke  he 
spoke  as  a  man  who  had  thought  the 
problem  through. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  several  times 
in  these  comments  today,  he  was  a  stu- 
dent of  government  and  a  student  of 
economics.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
comments  of  one  of  the  ministers  who 
took  part  in  the  very  beautiful  fimeral 
services  at  Enderlin,  N.  Dak..  Monday. 
He  told  about  how  he  had  been  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  Nygaard  family.  He  told  how 
night  after  night  when  he  turned  off  his 
light  to  go  to  bed  he  would  glance  out  his 
window  and  there  he  would  see  a  light 
still  burning  in  the  Nygaard  home,  and 
he  knew  the  light  indicated  that  Hjal- 
mab was  still  reading  and  studying. 

As  I  listened  I  could  not  help  but 
think  that  the  light  in  the  Nygaard  win- 
dow did  not  go  out  in  the  death  of 
Hjalmab.  That  Ught  will  shine  and  con- 
tinue to  cast  its  rays  not  only  in  his 
hometown  of  Enderlin  but  across  his 
State  of  North  Dakota  and  across  the 
Nation.  That  light  will  glow  in  the 
hearts  of  his  many,  many  friends  and, 
of  course,  in  the  hearts  of  his  widow  and 
his  family. 

Mrs.  Berry  and  I  Join  the  wide  circle 
of  his  friends  in  extending  our  deep  sym- 
pathy to  his  widow,  to  their  daughter, 
and  to  their  family  on  the  occasion  of 
their  great  loss. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  HabdingI. 

Mr.  HARDING.  ISx.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
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r  «ne  takinc  thli  opportunity  to  pajtrilmte 
to  the  Uf e  o  our  departed  colleague. 
Hjauub  Ntca  tfto.  Hjalmak's  Uf e  was  an 
example  that  re  eonld  all  well  foUow.  I 
would  have  teen  Tery  proud  to  have 
pointed  out  H  falmar  Ntgaass  to  my  son 
as  a  man  who  e  ttfe  he  might  wen  emu- 
late as  he  Hire  1  his  own. 

I  am  not  as  wncemed  today  about  the 
threat  to  this  Nation  from  Soviet  com- 
T»n^wi— I  or  f  om  the  rumored  subver- 
sion from  wit  lin  as  modi  as  I  am  with 
the  deeline  a:  td  pmniWr  destruction  of 
those  moral  >rinciples  that  have  built 
stable  famiUe  ^  stable  fommunittew,  and 
States  and  tie  greatest  Nation  in  the 
history  of  thi  world.  As  long  as  we 
have  fi"o»g*^  i  oen  in  public  life  who  live 
aecordtng  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  d  irate  their  lives  to  serving 
thcdr  fellow  m  in;  men  of  high  Ideals  wlio 
are  not  lured  sstray  by  the  tenptations 
of  pubOetty.  n  aterial  wealth,  or  the  pur- 
suit of  rlotoui  living,  we  will  retain  the 
freedom  that  we  enjoy  as  Americans, 
yfy^tw  NT  uuuto  was  this  type  of 
individuaL  C  t  was  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  boo  nable  character.  He  was 
a  worthy  lew  er  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  wot'd. 

I  cannot  he  p  bat  think  of  the  saying 
that  many  o '  us  hare  often  read.  "I 
would  rather  \  ee  a  sennon  than  hear  it." 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  in  the 
House  of  Re  tresentatives  for  the  past 
2^  years  wit  i  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  North  :  Mcota,  Hjat.mas  Ntgaasd. 
can  boneetly  fay  we  have  seoi  a  sermon 
actions  of  this  great  man. 
family  and  the  fine  people 
he  so  ably  rep|eflented  can  take  real  com- 
fort and  prkh  in  the  fine  example  he  has 
set  f or  hla  f ww  man. 

lir.  BSLOBCX.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentieman 

[Mr.  Whallet]  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

of  de^  personal  sadness 

distinguished  colleagues 

passing  of  a  good  friend 

and  a  great  American,  the  Honorable 

•p^^t-MA*  Nt(iaak9.    I  was  deeply  im- 

preswd  with  the  ability,  conscientious- 

nesB,  kdA  stn<  «rity  of  Mr.  Ntgaakd.    He 

had  a  most  ]  »leasant  personality  and  a 

strong  character.     He   was  kind   and 

friendly. 

His  district  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tives.  and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a  loss 
in  his  passin  \.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
profound  sor  ow  and  regret  that  I  pay 
this  last  trilute  to  Hjaucak  Ntgaard, 
who  will  be  B  issed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
I  wish  to  Joii  with  his  host  of  friends 
in  extending  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  to  his  family. 

Mr.  SHORE*.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsy  vania. 

Mr.  Speak(  r.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  C^io  nir.  Ashbbook]. 

Mr.  A8HmcX>K.  I  believe.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  tha  the  very  sincere  and  elo- 
quent tribute  s  already  delivered  on  this 
floor  are  the  lest  indication  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  I  lan  whom  we  are  honoring 
today.  As  a  slose  personal  friend,  how- 
ever. I  do  wmt  to  add  s(»pething.  al- 
thoagh  I  oe  tainly  cannot  add  to  the 
beautiful  ora  ory  we  have  already  heard. 

I  was  veif  close  to  our  departed 
brother.   We  came  to  the  Congress  at  the 
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same  time.  We  had  philoaoi^iical  con- 
victions that  closely  paralleled  each 
other.  Only  the  Wedx>esday  before  his 
untimely  deaUi.  we  had  an  opportunity 
in  my  ofBee.  to  discuss  legislative  mat- 
ters. At  that  time  I  again  recognized  the 
depth  of  his  convictions  and  the  great 
contribution  he  was  making  in  serving 
in  this  body  and  in  bringing  to  this  body 
the  beliefs,  principles,  and  high  moral 
convictions  that  he  bad. 

My  monory  goes  back  to  somettiing 
that  someone  else  said  and  I  think  that 
is  quite  often  the  best  way  to  say  the 
appropriate  thing.  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  at  that  time,  but  I 
liad  the  opportunity  to  be  present  when 
Mr.  Sandburg  made  his  wonderful  and 
doquent  address  b^ore  this  body  on  be- 
half of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  said  some- 
thing at  that  time  tliat  has  stuck  in  my 
mind,  and  I  am  quite  frank  to  admit  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  many  people.  He 
said  the  most  distinctive  thing  about 
Abrsham  Lincoln  was  liis  quality  of 
"goodness."  Millions  of  words  have  been 
written,  many  descriptive  phrases  have 
been  penned,  but  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  there  was  one  thing  about  Lincoln 
that  was  distinctive  and  that  was  his 
quality  of  goodness.  I  believe  we  are 
talking  today  about  a  man  who  was  good 
and  whom  we  can  describe  in  the  same 
words  of  Sandburg,  as  a  man  of  whom 
you  would  say,  "Here  was  goodness." 

Something  else  that  Sandburg  said 
about  Lincoln  was  that  the  martyred 
President  was  a  man  who  possessed  qual- 
ities that  were  both  velvet  and  steel  at 
the  same  time.  The  velvet,  of  course,  ap- 
plied to  the  softness,  the  mellowness  and 
the  humility  of  ttie  man.  The  steel,  of 
course.  aiwUed,  as  Sandburg,  put  it.  to 
the  convictions  that  he  had  on  certain 
iMisic  principles  and  the  way  that  he 
fought  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right 

I  believe  that  Hjalmas  Ntgaars  was  a 
true  heir  of  the  spirit  and  tradition  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  that 
you  can  say  had  that  quaUty  of  goodness. 
He  had  the  quality  of  velvet  and  steel 
that  made  Lincoln  stand  out  among  all 
men. 

We  will  all  miss  Hjalmak.  especially 
those  of  us  who  came  to  Congress  at  Uie 
same  time — the  87  Club. 

I  want  to  add  my  message  of  sympathy 
to  the  family  and  to  tell  them  that  all  of 
us  miss  this  friend  and  we  hope  that  the 
memory  of  the  words  we  have  spoken 
here  today  will  in  some  measure  give 
them  relief  from  the  sorrow  which  they 
must  now  be  suffering. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  TMr.  BectmannI. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  departed  colleague  and  friend,  the 
able  and  outstanding  public  servant  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  North  Dakota, 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  Imow  so  well, 
H  J  ALMAS  C.  Ntgaard. 

With  Hjalxar's  election  to  the  87th 
Congress  the  conservative  element  of 
Congress  gained  one  of  its  most  eloquent 
exponents,  and  his  integrity  of  character 
and  depth  of  understanding  were  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  perception,  honesty. 


and   sinceri^    toward    his   State    and 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  and  his  be- 
loved State  mourn  this  dedicated  legis- 
lator who  was  laid  to  rest  at  Enderlin, 
N.  Dak.  I  know  the  God-fearing  people 
of  his  State  will  miss  his  vigorous  con- 
tributions to  good  government,  since  he 
served  his  constituents  so  well 

Hjalmar  was  a  man  who  personified 
the  beliefs  and  ambitions  of  his  people. 
I  sensed  that  at  his  funeral  as  I  listened 
to  them  discuss  his  life,  listened  to  them 
extend  their  sympathies  to  his  family 
and  listened  to  them  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory  in  sermon  and  song.  I  con- 
cluded that  if  ever  a  man  had  the  com- 
plete confidence  and  love  of  his  people, 
then  Hjalmar  was  that  man. 

I  believe  I  know  the  reasons  for  the 
love  and  affection  expressed  at  his  last 
rites,  since  I  was  closely  acquainted  with 
his  personal  and  political  life  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Here  it  was  we  met 
as  freslunan  Congressmen  and  here  it 
was  he  won  oiu*  admiration  and  respect. 

Hjalmar's  concern  for  the  Nation  is 
probably  best  expressed  in  a  speech  he 
made  on  this  floor  when  he  said: 

If  freedom  Is  to  survive,  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  must  remain  strong  economi- 
cally and  spiritually;  •  •  •  a  determined  and 
dedicated  free  government  will  survive. 

To  conclude  this  all-too-brief  testa- 
ment to  our  colleague's  memory.  I  want 
to  add  that  our  beloved  United  States 
will  continue  to  survive  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  served  by  other  dedicated 
and  responsible  legislators.  However, 
none  that  has  served  in  the  past  nor 
none  who  may  come  to  serve  in  the 
future  will  do  so  with  more  concern  for 
our  heritage  than  exiiibited  by  Hjalmar 
Nygaaro  from  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Beermann  Joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sincerest  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Tommie.  to  their  daughter,  and  to  the 
memliers  of  his  immediate  family. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
MacOrecor]  . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  properly  said  here  today 
about  Hjalmar  Ntgaard's  humility,  char- 
ity, kindliness,  and  his  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  distinguished  legislative  sei-vice. 
But,  in  addition,  Hjalmar  had  a  fine 
sense  of  humor  and  was  possessed  of  bal- 
anced good  Judgment.  Just  as  he  al- 
ways saw  the  best  in  every  man,  so  too 
could  he  find  the  Ughter  side  of  difficult 
situations  and  complex  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  was  privileged 
to  come  to  the  Congress  with  Hjalmar  in 
January  1961,  I  have  many  times  seen 
evidence  of  his  excellent  Judgment.  It 
was  usually  his  custom  in  the  course  of 
any  discussion  with  his  colleagues  to  wait 
until  each  had  had  his  say.  to  listen  care- 
fully to  the  argvunents  or  points  ad- 
vanced by  each  of  his  friends,  and  then 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  oth- 
ers to  make  a  few  brief  comments  of  his 
own.  Many  times  he  left  me  with  the 
feeling,  "Why.  how  simple.  Obviously 
Hjalmar  has  the  proper  answer  and  has 
outlined  the  best  approach." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  MacGregor  Joins  me 
in  extending  to  Tommie  Nygaard.  to 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Larson,  to  Hjalmar's 
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father.  Carl,  and  to  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, our  warmest  thoughts  and  our  most 
sincere  sympathy  in  this  very  difBcult 
time  for  all  of  the  Nygaards. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
and  the  State  of  North  Dakota  have  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss  at  the  passing  of 
Hjalmar  Ntgaard.  I  was  fortunate  in 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  when  we  both  came  in  as  Members 
of  the  87th  Congress.  I  can  assure  you 
I  benefited  tremendously  by  this  asso- 
ciation. He  was  always  the  essence  of 
kindness  and  consideration  to  all  the 
other  Members,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
most  able  Members  of  the  87th  Congress. 

My  wife  and  I  express  our  deep  sor- 
row at  the  passing  of  Hjalmar  Ntgaard, 
and  we  extend  condolences  to  family. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grieved  over  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable  Hjal- 
mar Ntgaard. 

Hjalmar  was  one  of  the  most  likable 
men  I  have  ever  known.  Honorable  in 
all  his  associations  with  his  fellow  man, 
he  carried  on  his  duties  here  in  Con- 
gress in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly,  efficient 
manner. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Nygaard 
and  family.  May  the  same  God  who 
called  their  loved  one  to  his  Heavenly 
home  give  them  strength  to  bear  the 
great  loss  they  have  suffered.  God  rest 
his  soul. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  all  of  us  when  we 
heard  of  the  death  of  Hjalmar  Ntgaard. 
We  lost  a  neighlMr.  a  colleague,  and  a 
great  American.  Hjalmar  was  a  quiet, 
sincere,  and  dedicated  man.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  do  his  duty  as  he  saw  it  and 
his  conduct  was  based  on  a  deep-seated 
Christian  philosophy. 

We  will  miss  this  true  gentleman  and 
we  extend  to  his  loved  ones  our  sym- 
pathy at  this  time  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  expressing  my  sorrow  over  the  un- 
timely passing  of  my  good  friend  Hjal- 
mar Nygaard. 

I  first  learned  to  know  Hjalmar  when 
he  and  I  served  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  diuring  the  87th 
Congress.  I  foimd  him  to  be  a  very 
clear  thinker  and  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  oiu*  country  and  to  his  State  of 
North  Dakota.  He  took  a  keen  interest 
in  all  of  the  bills  which  came  before  the 
committee  and  with  his  experience  in 
legislative  matters  he  was  of  great  help 
in  straightening  out  many  difficult  prob- 
lems. He  was  liked  and  respected  by  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  individuals  who 
could  always  be  coiwted  on  in  time  of 
need. 

I  enjoyed  my  association  with  Hjalmar 
and  I  will  miss  greatly  my  visits  with  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  dis- 
cussions we  had  concerning  important 
legislative  matters. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  on  their  loss  but  they  can  always 


be  proud  of  Hjalmar,  the  record  that 
he  made  during  his  lifetime  and  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  everyone  had  for 
him. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  saddened  heart  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  in  paying 
tribute  and  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Hjalmar  Ntgaard.  His  passing  is  a  great 
personal  loss  for  he  was  an  understand- 
ing and  able  Member  of  this  Congress 
and  of  the  committee  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chairman.  Our  hearts  are  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  his  noble  and  gentle 
personality  and  spirit. 

His  love  for  people,  together  with  a 
wide  experience  in  the  business  and  po- 
litical activities  in  his  community  and 
State,  had  prepared  him  for  the  difficult 
duties  which  presented  themselves  when 
he  came  to  Congress.  He  made  the 
transition  from  the  State  legislature  to 
the  National  Legislature  more  easily  than 
most,  and  while  doing  so  he  gained  the 
respect  and  affection  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  to  spend  so  short  a  time. 

During  his  membership  in  this  body 
Hjalmar  Ntgaard  served  diligently  and 
effectively  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  His  industry,  abil- 
ity, and  cooperation  were  acknowledged 
by  all.  But  perhaps  I,  as  iiis  chairman, 
am  best  able  to  testify  to  his  dedication 
to  duty  as  a  committee  member.  He 
made  a  very  constructive  contribution  to 
committee  deliberations. 

He  came  to  Congress  with  a  consuming 
desire  to  help  secure  a  greatly  needed 
water  resource  project  for  his  State — the 
Garrison  irrigation  project.  He  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  his  talents  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  authorization  of  the  project. 
He  had  the  confidence  of  his  chairman, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  had  his  confidence, 
too.  When  this  great  project  is  finally 
built,  it  can  then  truly  be  said  that  he 
was,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  a  part  of 
it.  All  too  often  a  real  public  servant  is 
not  permitted  to  view  the  finished  handi- 
work of  his  efforts.  Such  was  his  fate. 
But  his  legion  of  friends  shall  remember. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  of  us,  but  he  will  hold  a  special 
place  in  the  memory  of  those  of  us  with 
whom  he  served. 

That  his  soul  may  find  eternal  repose, 
and  his  family.  God's  comfort  and  con- 
solation, is  the  prayer  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Hjalmar  Ntgaard  came  to  Congress 
more  than  3  years  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  to  know  him  well  and 
later  the  pleasure  of  counting  him  as  one 
of  my  warm  friends.  His  untimely  death 
at  the  age  of  57  halted  a  career  which 
carried  him  from  the  fiat  plains  of  his 
native  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
higher  plateaus  of  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
But  his  route  was  marked  with  that  vital 
ingredient  of  greatness — humility — 
which  has  characterized  every  man  of 
stature  who  has  served  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. . 

Bom  on  a  farm  near  Sharon,  N.  Dak., 
not  too  far  from  where  he  was  laid  to  rest 
on  Monday  of  this  week.  Hjalmar  Nt- 
gaard attended  pubUc  schools  in  the  area, 
later  taught  in  those  same  rural  schools. 
He  was  elected  mayor  of  Sharon,  later 
moved  to  Enderlin  and  went  into  the 


hardware  business.  He  then  ran  for  the 
State  legislature,  where  he  served  for  10 
years  with  distinction  before  his  election 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1960. 

As  a  battler  for  his  constituents, 
Hjalmar  led  the  fight — as  yet  un- 
finished— for  the  Garrison  diversion 
project  wliich  would  provide  irrigation 
facilities  for  some  of  the  arid  farmland 
of  his  State.  He  fought  for  better  wheat 
legislation  for  his  farmers  and  for  other 
measures  aimed  at  helping  his  district. 
Mr.  Speaker,  someone  once  said  that 
"death  only  closes  a  man's  reputation 
and  determines  it  as  good  or  bad." 
Hjalmar  Ntgaard's  untimely  death  has 
closed  a  great  reputation  and  ended  a 
brilliant  career.  I  am  sure  that  all  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  virill  agree  it 
was  even  more  than  good.  It  was  great. 
We  will  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  Join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  tribute 
which  has  been  so  eloquently  and  deserv- 
ingly  paid  to  our  colleague,  Hjalmar  C. 
Ntgaard.  Truly,  his  sudden  and  shock- 
ing passing  is  a  distinct  loss,  not  only 
to  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  but  to  our 
Nation.  There  was  nothing  fiamboyant 
about  Hjalmar — ^not  in  character,  not  in 
his  appearance,  not  in  his  personality. 
He  was  a  dedicated,  sincere,  hard-work- 
ing public  servant,  and  a  tremendous 
credit  to  this  body,  to  his  SUte.  and  Na- 
tion— a  model  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enter  Congress, 
the  87th,  with  Hjalmar.  On  this  mutual 
groimd  alone,  I  was  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
this  outstanding  legislator.  Of  all  his 
wonderful  traits,  he  was,  above  all,  a  real 
Christian  gentleman. 

Hjalmar  will  be  sorely  missed.  His 
length  of  service  in  Congress  was  lirief, 
but  his  service  and  contributions  will  be 
long  remembered.  My  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  the  family  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Member  in  this  time  of  deep 
bereavement. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  were 
saddened  by  the  sudden  death  last  week 
of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Hjalmar  C. 
Ntgaard. 

Mr.  Ntgaard  had  served  in  this  body 
only  since  1961.  For  most  of  us  our 
acquaintance  with  him  is  thus  of  short 
duration.  We  do  not  have  long  years  of 
memories  on  which  to  draw. 

Yet,  I  believe  there  are  few  indeed  who 
have  won  such  sincere  respect  and  deep 
friendship  in  such  a  relatively  short  time 
among  us.  Mr.  Ntgaard  was  soon 
marked  as  a  man  of  strong  conviction,  a 
man  who  had  given  very  earnest  thought 
to  the  problems  we  face  as  a  nation  and 
was  not  hesitant  about  forming  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  we  should  do  to  meet 
these  problems. 

We  all  quickly  learned  of  his  pleasant 
disposition  which  made  him  so  well  liked 
among  his  colleagues. 

These  things  that  we  learned  only  in 
recent  years  were  well  known  I  am  sure, 
in  his  home  State  of  North  Dakota. 
There  he  had  served  more  than  a  decade 
in  the  State  legislature,  and  his  pre- 
eminence in  that  body  was  noted  by  his 
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His  service  as  a  r^resentative.  ma- 
jority leader,  and  as  speaker  of  the  North 
Dakota  Legislature  obviously  prepared 
him  well  for  the  tasks  as  Representative 
to  Congress. 

Frequently  at  our  87  th  Club  meetings, 
Hjalkar  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  and  understanding.  At  these 
gatherings,  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  here 
was  a  man  possessed  with  great  depth 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation.  He  was  a  most  able  leg- 
islator, and  he  will  be  missed  by  alL  He 
was  an  honorable,  able,  dedicated  man 
admired  by  all  who  shared  the  privilege 
of  associating  with  him.  His  loss  Is  our 
loss,  and  to  his  widow  and  daughter  go 
my  most  prof  oimd  sympathies. 

Mr.  HARVET  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Hjalmar  Nygaard  was  one  of  the  finest 
Members  of  Congress  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know;  I  will  miss  him  very 
much.  As  the  Congressman  from  his 
State  of  North  Dakota,  he  combined  the 
finest  qualities  of  a  Representative  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  his  State  and 
Nation  as  well.  This  rare  quality  he 
possessed  with  such  modesty  that  prob- 
ably too  few  were  actually  aware  of  it. 
So  long  as  our  great  legislative  body  con- 
sists of  men  of  his  caliber,  we  need  have 
no  fear  for  oiur  survival  and  progress. 
Our  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
widow  and  the  family. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  expressing  our  feeling  of  loss  in 
connection  with  the  sudden  passing  of 
our  friend  and  colleague,  Hjalmar 
Ntgaaio. 

Hjalhax  Ntgaabo  win  be  missed.  He 
will  be  missed  personally  by  us  who  were 
his  friends,  and  he  will  be  missed  because 
of  his  sound  views  and  because  he  al- 
ways voted  his  conscience  and  for  what 
he  believed  was  the  best  interest  of  our 
coimtry.    He  was  a  great  public  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  one  who 
better  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  still  water  nms  deep.  Hjal- 
MAR  invariably  conversed  in  a  quiet,  in- 
telligent and  gentlemanly  fashion,  but 
never  raised  his  voice  or  was  in  any  way 
gamilous  or  garish.  Instead  of  the  fire 
of  contention  or  anger,  his  eyes  carried 
a  warm  glow  of  human  understanding, 
and  to  my  mind,  his  views,  as  I  indicated, 
were  invariably  sound  and  well  thought 
out.  So,  as  I  said,  his  loss  is  a  real  loss 
to  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  his  friends. 

I  sat  next  to  Hjalmar  at  lunch  and 
conversed  with  him  on  the  day  he  was 
taken.  He  was  obviously  tired,  but 
locdced  healthy  and  well.  I  am  sure  he 
felt  no  pain  or  indication  of  an  impend- 
ing heart  attack,  and  this  was  only  a  few 
ho::rs  before  he  was  stricken. 

We  can  all  take  satisfaction  that  any 
suffering  was  very  short,  and  I  guess  we 
can  hope  for  as  much  for  each  other  and 
ourselves.  So,  while  he  was  only  57  jrears 
of  age  and  could  have  continued  to  ren- 
der great  and  useful  service  for  many, 
many  years  to  come,  at  least  there  is 
comfcu-t  in  the  way  he  went.  Certainly, 
too.  it  was  a  case  of  a  good  man  dying 
young,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
maxim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  respected  and 
admired  a  colleague  and  a  fellow  Repub- 


lican. I  feel  real  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a 
fine  American  and  friend. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  this  expression  of 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  and  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Nygaard. 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  Member  of  Congress  at  the  tSth  ses- 
sion, I  found  the  late  Hjami>i  C  Nt- 
caard to  be  among  the  most  friendly  and 
considerate  of  my  colleagues.  Although 
he  was  soft  spoken  and  gentle  mannered, 
Mr.  Ntgaard  was  a  man  of  firm  con- 
victions. 

HjAUfAR  Nycaarj)  was  alert  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  great  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  He  faced  up  to  these  problems 
with  a  keen  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  human  and  economic  values 
involved  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the 
Congress  to  act  with  intelligence  and 
decisiveness. 

Hjalmar  Ntgaard  possessed  those 
qualifications  of  leadership  and  states- 
manship from  which  our  Nation  has 
become  great  and  after  which  we 
earnestly  seek. 

Hjalmar  Ntgaard  was  alwasrs  helpful 
to  me  and  the  other  Members  serving 
their  first  term  at  this  session.  From 
my  observation,  I  would  Judge  that  no 
Member  of  Congress  was  held  in  greater 
affection  or  respect  than  the  late 
Hjalmar  Ntgaard. 

As  the  Members  of  Congress  Join  today 
in  expressing  their  sadness  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  passing,  may  we  also  commu- 
nicate to  his  beloved  wife  and  family  our 
sincere,  though  inadequate,  compassion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  the 
hardest  words  to  find  are  those  that 
adequately  express  the  loss  one  feels  at 
the  death  of  a  close  friend.  Hjalmar 
Ntgaard  and  his  wife  were  among  the 
first  friends  we  made  in  establishing  our 
new  life  in  Washington  in  the  87th 
Congress. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  with  Hjalmar 
and  his  "Tommie,"  when  he  died.  I 
know  that  evenrthing  that  could  be  done, 
was  d(me  to  stay  an  all  consuming  vascu- 
lar accident.  We  are  not  privileged  on 
this  earth  to  know  why  some  men  are 
taken  from  us  while  they  still  have  so 
much  to  give  of  themselves.  We  must 
draw  on  deep  and  abiding  faith  that 
some  day  we  will  perceive  God's  great 
plan.  Hjalmar  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  Congress.  He  was  sincere 
and  dedicated  in  his  service,  devoted  to 
his  family,  to  his  staff,  and  to  those  he 
was  privileged  to  represent.  Oiu*  first 
ofiQces  joined. 

He  understood  the  obligations  that  go 
with  serving  in  this  House,  and  he  never 
took  lightly  his  responsibility  for  exer- 
cising all  the  judgment  at  his  command 
on  every  issue  that  came  before  us.  He 
will  be  missed  by  all  of  us.  To  his  wife 
and  family,  Mrs.  Hall  and  I  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  in  expressing  my  deep  sym- 
pathy on  the  untimely  passing  of  Hjal- 
mar C.  Ntgaard,  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

As  many  of  us  know.  Congressman 
Ntgaard  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1960, 
and  joined  this  distinguished  Body  at 
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the  same  time  I  was  privileged  to  do  so. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  we  served  here  as 
freshman  legislators  together,  I  devel- 
oped a  warm  affection  for  this  great  man 
and  fine  public  servant.  I  remember  his 
activities  very  well  tn  the  Republican 
87th  Congress  Club,  and  the  sage  advice 
he  gave  other  Members  concerning  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  and  the  quality  of 
legislation  which  was  being  considered 
by  Congress. 

During  this  association  with  him,  I 
learned  that  his  period  of  service  to  the 
people  of  his  native  State  preceded  by 
some  time  his  service  here  in  Congress. 
In  1948  he  was  first  elected  to  the  North 
Dakota  House  of  Representatives,  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  he  was  ma- 
jority floor  leader  there  in  1955  and  again 
in  1957,  and  was  honored  with  the  high- 
est role  and  position  to  which  his  fellow 
members  coidd  elevate  him  when  he  be- 
came speaker  of  that  body  in  1959. 

I  think  Hjalmar  C.  Ntgaard  exempli- 
fied the  type  of  life  all  Americans  should 
attempt  to  lead.  He  worked  diligently, 
giving  his  time  and  efforts  to  one  task — 
to  make  this  country  and  our  system  of 
Government  work  Just  a  little  better. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  for  25  years 
he  served  as  a  volimteer  fireman.  He 
also  served  his  church,  and  civic  groups 
and  fraternal  organizations  in  his  native 
State. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  was  my 
friend  and  close  associate  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

My  heartfelt  sympathies  go  to  Mrs. 
Nygaard  and  to  their  daughter.  Mrs. 
John  D.  Larson.  I  know  that  this  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  this  Congress  and  by  all  who 
considered  him  their  friend. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
want  to  pay  my  sincere  respects  to  the 
memory  of  Hjalmar  Ntgaard  and  to  ex- 
tend my  most  sincere  sympathies  to  his 
widow,  his  daughter,  the  two  grandchil- 
dren, and  the  rest  of  the  Nygaard  family. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
meet  and  know  men  like  HjaLmar 
Ntgaard.  A  quiet  man,  of  the  Norwegian 
blood  that  has  added  so  greatly  to  the 
steady  and  sustained  growth  and  glory 
of  oiur  Nation.  Hjalmar  was  diligent  in 
the  piirsuit  of  his  duties  to  his  State,  and 
by  constant  attention  to  his  committee 
and  congressional  service,  he  contributed 
a  searching  and  a  steadying  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  To  me  it  is 
tragic  that  such  a  man  should  be  taken 
from  us  by  such  an  untimely  death. 
Still  we  can  gain  some  sad  surcease  of 
sorrow  from  his  record  of  positive  labor 
in  the  common  good  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  indeed  a  great  shock  to  learn  of  the 
iintimely  death  of  the  Representative 
from  North  Dakota,  the  Honorable 
Hjalmar  C.  Ntgaard. 

Throughout  his  life,  as  an  educator, 
as  State  representative,  as  Member  of 
Congress,  and  in  innumerable  other 
ways,  he  served  the  people  of  North  Da- 
kota and  of  his  country  with  courage 
and  wisdom.  As  a  Member  of  this  body, 
he  has  gained  the  req;>ect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  colleagues  for  his  deep  con- 
victions and  outstanding  dedication. 


He  was  a  hard  working  man.  It  seems 
fitting  that  when  death  came,  it  should 
find  him  in  the  midst  of  his  choaen  work 
In  the  Capital  of  his  coimtry.  We  will 
miss  his  good  counsel,  the  strength  of  his 
character,  and  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Wallhauser  joins 
me  in  extending  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  family. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  grow  older,  we  become  more  aware  of 
a  class  of  persons  among  us  who  combine 
rare  value  to  the  group  with  self-effacing 
reserve.  The  death  of  such  a  person,  be 
it  swift  or  otherwise,  always  comes  as  a 
shock  because  of  the  enormous  gap  it 
leaves.  Instinctively  and  imwittingly 
we  rely  upon  them  for  the  good  and  the 
sure  while  we  puzzle  out  the  antics  of 
others  or  try  to  use  the  working  tools 
ourselves.  Then  suddenly  and  quietly 
they  are  gone  and  we  are  uncommonly 
saddened  and  a  sense  of  loss  and  lone- 
liness hovers  for  a  long  time. 

This  was  Hjalmar  Ntgaard.  In 
northern  Iowa  we  are  familiar  with  the 
northern  names,  like  Hjalmar.  and  with 
the  virtues  such  names  represent.  This 
House  could  not  be  the  cross-section  of 
our  people  that  it  is  without  Members 
like  Hjalmar  Ntgaard,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  draftsmen  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  that  he  came 
here.  In  him  there  was  none  of  the 
false,  none  of  the  egotist,  everything  of 
the  good  and  faithful  public  servant. 
In  an  age  of  instabihty  he  was  stable. 
He  understood  freedom,  never  deserted 
it,  and  knew  that  for  it  to  siurive  it  had 
to  be  protected  in  small  matters.  He 
was  of  the  American  West.  He  under- 
stood fanning.  He  imderstood  small 
business.  He  understood  the  primary 
relationships  of  families  and  small  com- 
munities. I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that 
Hjalmar  Ntgaard  as  we  knew  him  could 
have  served  this  House  and  our  people 
from  the  time  it  was  founded.  His 
values,  his  knowledge,  his  experience, 
were  f  imdamental. 

Hjalmar  Ntgaard  was  one  who  came 
to  the  House  in  1961,  a  Republican,  and 
hence  a  member  of  the  87th  Club.  He 
is  the  first  to  die,  which  makes  his  death 
memorable  to  us  so  sitxiated  in  service, 
raising  imexpected  questions  of  who 
will  be  next  and  who  will  be  last;  like 
the  medieval  memento  mori.  his  passing 
has  reminded  us  of  our  own.  But  it  is 
not  his  death  that  is  to  be  remembered, 
it  is  the  record  of  his  life. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  colleague  and  beloved 
friend  Hjalmar  Ntgaard,  of  North  Da- 
kota, removes  from  our  company  one  of 
the  finest  men  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know. 

He  was  a  distinguished  citizen  who 
gained  prominence  through  his  service 
to  his  community.  State,  and  Nation. 
Quiet  in  manner,  he  was  firm  of  convic- 
tion, and  he  was  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  devoted  Christian 
who  practiced  his  faith  in  everyday 
living. 

Hjalmar  was  a  family  man,  blessed 
with  a  wonderful  partner  in  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Nygaard.  He  also  drew  great 
pleasure  from  his  daughter  and  her 
family. 


Mrs.  Mclntire  and  I  shall  alwasrs  treas- 
iu*e  the  privilege  we  had  in  being  neigh- 
bors to  the  Nygaards  here  in  Washington. 
Close  association  with  this  couple  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  their 
many  fine  quaUties  and  their  devotion 
to  each  other. 

All  of  us  are  grateful  that  a  man  like 
TTTAT.it*>  came  into  our  midst,  for  he  was 
dedicated  to  his  fellow  man  and  he  was 
a  person  of  Christian  conduct. 

Mrs.  Mclntire  Joins  me  in  an  expres- 
sion of  love  and  sympathy  to  Tommy, 
his  widow,  and  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  deep  sorrow  in  the  untimely 
death  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Hjalmar  Ntgaard.  I  feel  particxilarly 
moved  because  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  I  have  known  and  because  we 
were  so  closely  associated,  having  come  to 
Congress  at  the  same  time. 

I  was  privileged  to  enjoy  his  friend- 
ship, and  I  have  had  great  respect  for 
the  ability,  fairness,  and  sense  of  co- 
operation which  he  demonstrated  abun- 
dantly in  his  work  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  difficult  days 
which  lie  ahead,  we  In  the  Congress  shall 
miss  the  contributions  which  Hjalmar 
Ntgaard  might  have  made. 

Mrs.  King  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  beloved  family. 
Their  sorrow  is  lightened  only  because 
it  is  shared  by  so  many. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  when  I 
learned  of  the  untimely  death  of  om* 
distinguished  colleague  and  good  friend. 
Hjalmar  Ntgaard. 

Here  was  a  relatively  young  man,  ap- 
parently in  the  best  of  health,  who  had 
alr»ewiy  established  himself  as  an  out- 
standing Member  of  Congress.  In  a  few 
short  years  he  had  made  a  splendid 
record.  If  spared,  he  would  have  added 
to  this  record  as  the  years  passed  by. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  and  the  entire  Nation 
have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  task  indeed  for  his 
constituents  to  replace  Hjalmar  Ntgaard 
with  a  man  of  similar  stature  and  abil- 
ity— a  man  of  many  talents,  a  faithfid 
public  servant,  a  fine  human  being  and 
a  splendid  friend. 

I  wish  to  join  in  extending  our  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  the  members  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
tribute  to  the  late  Hjalmar  Nygaard. 
whose  untimely  passing  has  shocked  the 
Nation.  Certainly  he  was  one  of  our 
most  respected,  devoted,  and  beloved  col- 
leagues and  he  will  be  sorely  missed,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  his  great 
contribution  to  the  many  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
but  his  warmth  and  friendship  as  well. 

Hjalmar  Ntgaard  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  and  the  peo- 
ple he  represented  by  virtue  of  his  sound- 
ness of  mind  and  his  adherence  to  prin- 
ciples. His  service  and  his  dedication  to 
duty  has  been  recognized  as  outstand- 
ing and  our  Nation  has  lost  a  valued  and 
progressive  legislator. 

Hjalmar  Ntgaard  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can, who  responded  to  public  service,  not 
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only  here  bi  Um  Congress  but  to  his  com- 
monlty  and  Sti  te  as  welL 

I  Join  with  J  ou  in  extending  my  deep 
sympathy  to  IJs  beloved  wife  and  his 
family.  And  Xa  » them  I  can  only  add  that 
my  life  and  th<  \  Congress  as  a  whole  has 
been  enriched  by  virtue  of  our  associa- 
tion with  him.  We  share  with  them  and 
the  people  of  he  great  State  of  North 
Dakota  the  lot  i  of  a  devoted  American, 
and  one  who  h  is  established  an  inspira- 
tional record  ^  ^hich  will  serve  as  an  in- 
fluence and  gu  de  for  others  to  follow. 

Mr.  AliOER  Mr.  Speaker,  we  miss 
Hjaukae.  Un  ortunatdy.  too  often  we 
fail  to  apprec  ate  our  colleagues  sviffl- 
ciently  or  we  ake  each  for  granted.  I 
wanted  to  diiciiss  some  matters  with 
Hjaucak.    I  wt  ited  too  long. 

It  was  my  p]  Ivilege  to  be  in  Hjalmak's 
district  for  a  :  Jncoln  Birthday  celebra- 
tion. It  was  I .  pleasure  to  visit  him  in 
his  district,  among  his  constituents.  I 
saw  first  hand  how  liked  he  was. 

This  Congrc  is  was  better  for  his  pres- 
ence, brief  tho  igh  his  stay.  His  memory 
helps.  I'm  sui  e  he  would  want  us  to  do 
our  best  tn  oi  r  work  legislatively  as  a 
memorial  to  h  m. 

I  Join  with  I  ly  colleagues  in  sympathy 
for  his  loved  <  nes  and  his  constituents. 
I  am  personiDy  strengthened  by  his 
friendship  ani  memory  and  shall  try 
to  carry  on  si  ime  of  his  convictions  in 
our  work  here 

Mrs.  HANS  SN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  genuine  orrow  and  deepest  regret 
that  I  join  mj  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  t>  our  late  distinguished 
Member.  Hja.mar  Ntgaard.  of  North 
Dakota. 

Those  of  us '  rho  were  fortunate  enough 
to  serve  on  a  committee  with  Mr.  Nt- 
gaard and  wh>  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  u  a  person,  as  well  as  a 
Member  of  Co  igress,  indeed  feel  that  his 
passing  was  a  tremendous  loss,  not  only 
to  his  family  t  ut  to  his  State  and  Nation 
as  well.  He  D  as  a  hard-working  Mem- 
•ber.  devoted  t » the  interests  of  his  State 
and  its  welfan  .  devoted  to  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  America.  Above  all,  he  was 
an  honorable,  just,  and  fair  man — a  man 
whom  I  was  always  proud  to  call  a 
friend. 

My  deepest  ijrmpathy  to  his  widow  and 
temily,  his  coi  omunity.  and  his  State. 

Mr.  MORS !.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
an  been  deepl  ^  saddened  by  the  untimely 
passing  of  ou  *  colleague,  Hjalmar  Nt- 
CAAKO,  of  Nori  1  Dakota.  He  and  I  came 
to  the  House  together  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. In  th<  all  too  brief  time  I  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  I  had 
nothing  but  lespect  for  his  devotion  to 
the  House  an<  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  RIEHL  ItiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colle  igues  in  expressing  to  the 
family  of  HJi  iLMak  Ntgaard  my  deepest 
sympathy  dtring  this  time  of  their 
bereavonent. 

Although  I  never  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  lim  on  a  conunittee,  I  did 
associate  wit  i  him  on  the  House  floor 
and  the  HalL  of  Congress.  I  shall  long 
remember  hi  friendly  and  conciliatory 
attitude  to  o  her  Members  of  Congress. 
Unfortunat  sly.  Congressman  Ntgaard 
was  privilege  1  to  serve  for  only  a  short 
period  of  tinie,  but  the  impression  he 
left  will  be  f  It  for  years.    It  is  a  most 


unhappy  occturence  to  lose  a  man  of  his 
age  who  had  the  capacity  and  great  de- 
sire to  serve  his  country. 

I  iKMpe  that  the  One  who  guides  the 
destiny  of  us  all  wiU  provide  strength 
for  his  family  in  these  trying  hours. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
shocked,  as  I  know  our  many  colleagues 
were  shocked,  when  I  learned  of  the  sud- 
den, and  imtimely  death  of  Hjalmar  C. 
Ntgaard.  His  passing  was  a  loss  to  all 
of  us  in  the  House,  as  well  as  to  the 
District.  State,  and  Nation  he  repre- 
sented so  ably  and  served  so  well. 
Hjalmar  Ntgaard  took  his  responsibili- 
ties as  an  elected  official  seriously  and 
he  worked  diligently  to  carry  out  his 
duties. 

Words  are  difficult  to  come  by  at  a 
time  like  this.  Depth  of  feelings  is  hard 
to  express.  Perhaps  this  is  because  a 
man  is  more  than  just  the  sum  total  of 
his  life's  woik  and  his  characteristics. 
This  was  certainly  true  of  Hjalmar  Nt- 
gaard. I  do  know  that  I  will  always  value 
and  cherish  his  memory.  There  were 
facets  to  his  character.  He  was  highly 
capable  and  he  approached  his  Job  here 
in  the  Congress  as  one  of  opportvmity 
and  duty  and  service  instead  of  some 
just  due  he  deserved.  He  was  a  man  of 
subtle  humor,  kindness,  consideration, 
thoughtfulness,  and  understanding.  He 
was  a  wonderful  Christian. 

I  will  miss  Hjalmar  Ntgaard  as  I  know 
all  of  his  many  friends  will  miss  him. 
We  have  lost  a  dear  friend  and  the  sud- 
den news  of  the  loss  increases  the  sad- 
ness and  the  sense  of  the  depth  of  loss. 
But  I  am  thanlcful  for  his  memory  and 
I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
member well  that  Hjalmar  Ntgaard  was 
the  first  new  Member  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress whom  I  happened  to  meet  after  ar- 
riving here  in  Washington,  when  I  also 
was  a  new  Member.  I  had  a  very  special 
feeling  for  Congressman  Ntgaard,  per- 
haps for  that  reason.  I  remember  well 
the  lively,  pleasant  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as 
he  spelled  his  first  name  and  said,  "Just 
forget  that  H." 

It  always  seemed  to  me  he  was  a  salt- 
of-the  earth  tsrpe  of  man,  and  definitely 
a  product  of  the  great  American  Midwest 
at  its  best. 

He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man.  But 
when  he  talked,  it  was  worth  while  listen- 
ing, because  his  ideas  were  good,  his 
thinldng  was  sound,  he  was  forceful  and 
well  informed  in  his  beliefs. 

Hjalmar  was  a  teacher  and  a  scholar, 
and  every  inch  a  courteous  gentleman. 
He  was  not  only  successful  and  re- 
spected in  his  private  business  life,  he  was 
most  useful  and  effective  in  his  commu- 
nity leadership  and  as  an  elected  public 
servant  with  a  very  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  accomplishment  at  the 
local.  State,  and  National  levels  of  gov- 
enunent. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  serve  on  the  In- 
terior Committee  with  Hjalmar  Ntgaard. 
but  I  know  well  his  reputation  for  hard, 
conscientious,  productive  service  on  that 
committee. 

I  was  privileged  frequently  to  ask  his 
personal  advice  and  opinion  on  legislative 
matters,   and   I   greatly    valued   always 


what  he  had  to  say.  In  a  quiet  forceful 
manner  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  came  as  a 
very  great  personal  shock  to  me  when  I 
learned  of  Congressman  Ntgaard's  sud- 
den death  last  Thursday.  It  is  a  very 
great  tragic  loss,  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family,  but  for  his  con- 
stituents, our  Republican  Party  and  for 
all  Members  of  this  88th  Congress. 

All  of  us  are  the  better  for  having  had 
the  honor  of  associating  with  him.  All 
of  us  will  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hjalmar 
Ntgaard  was  an  earnest,  experienced 
legislator,  completely  faithful  to  his  con- 
victions. I  am  privileged  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  him  and  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  Congress. 

Although  firm  in  the  application  of 
principle  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
Hjalmar  was  a  kindly  man  and  his 
friends  were  many  as  evidenced  here  this 
afternoon.  His  untimely  death  is  a 
genuine  loss  to  North  Dakota  and  the 
Nation. 

Mrs.  Gross  joins  me  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Nygaard  and  their  daugh- 
ter. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  asso- 
ciation with  our  distinguished  departed 
colleague,  the  late  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ntgaard],  was  rela- 
tively brief,  but  the  sense  of  loss  is  none- 
theless great. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Mr. 
Ntgaard  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  I  held  him  in 
the  highest  esteem.  He  gave  careful  at- 
tention to  each  matter  coming  before  the 
committee.  He  took  his  work  seriously. 
He  was  earnest  in  advancing  his  viewp, 
but  respected  the  views  of  his  colleaguet. 
This  courteous  and  friendly  man  rep- 
resented his  district  conscientiously  and 
well.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  North 
Dakota,  and  to  his  many  friends  in  this 

House. 

My  deep  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mrs. 
Nygaard,  their  daughter  and  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sorrow- 
fully I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  noting 
the  death  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend,  Hjalmar  Ntgaard,  of  North 
Dakota. 

Hjalmar  was  a  quiet  man,  within  the 
depths  of  that  quiet  calmness  that 
marked  him  outwardly,  lay  an  abun- 
dance of  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
this  life  and  of  his  fellow  men  who  so 
tenuously  hold  onto  it.  In  those  depths 
also  lay  a  remarkable  dedication  to  the 
only  real  things  that,  for  all  of  us,  make 
life  worth  living— love  of  God  and  coun- 
try, and  service  to  both;  respect  for  one's 
neighbor  and  his  right  to  differ  from 
you;  the  true  joy  in  useful  work,  par- 
ticularly of  the  kind  that  would  advance 
the  principles  in  which  a  man  like 
Hjalmar  so  deeply  believed;  the  worth 
of  a  friendship,  freely  given  and  re- 
turned, and.  of  course,  the  priceless  gift 
of  love  of  home  and  family. 

There  are  all  too  few  men  of  this  cali- 
ber willing  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  country:  but.  when  they 
determine  to  do  so.  all  of  us  are  so  much 
the  better  therefor,  and  so  very  much 
the  lesser  when  we  lose  them. 
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It  is  in  this  fashion  that  I  shall  re- 
member my  friend,  Hjalmar  Ntgaard, 
and  cherish  that  memory  for  the  bal- 
ance of  my  own  appointed  days,  as  I  now 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  ~ 
and  family  in  this  hour  of  their  loss. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague.  Hjalmar  Ntgaard,  and  in  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  family. 

We  were  not  privileged  to  have  Hjal- 
mar Ntgaard  in  this  body  for  long,  but 
in  the  comparatively  few  years  he  was 
among  us.  his  depth  of  character,  his 
sincerity,  and  his  deep  devotion  to  liber- 
ty made  an  indelible  impression  on  all 
who  came  to  luiow  him. 

He  was  a  devoted  public  servant,  al- 
ways keeping  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  he  loved  uppermost,  and  this  House 
can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  men  like  him 
at  a  time  when  grave  problems  press 
upon  us  from  all  sides.  It  was  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  work  with  him  and  to 
coimt  him  a  friend,  and  I  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss  at  his  sudden 
passing. 

Mrs.  Byrnes  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Nygaard  and 
all  of  Hjalmar's  devoted  family  in  their 
hour  of  trial  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
coiild  meet  Hjalmar  Ntgaard  and  come 
away  unimpressed.  I  was  privileged  to 
know  and  work  with  this  noble  man. 

He  had  a  quiet,  modest,  courteous 
manner  that  brought  dignity  and  reason 
to  every  proceeding  in  which  he  partici- 
pated. While  we  occasionally  disagreed, 
I  never  Imew  a  man  who  could  do  so  with 
more  consideration  and  kindness. 

His  family,  his  beloved  State  of  North 
Dakota,  and  his  country,  all  have  great 
reason  to  be  proud  of  and  thankful  for 
the  good  life  of  this  fine  man. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  sorrowful  at  the  sad 
and  sudden  passing  of  a  colleague  whom 
we  liked  and  respected.  Hjalmar  Nt- 
gaard. None  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him  have  anything  but  admiration 
for  the  kind  of  life  he  led  and  the  kind 
of  service  which  he  gave  to  his  country 
and  to  his  district.  Hjalmar  was  a  man 
of  kindness,  integrity,  and  ability,  and 
the  Congress  will  suffer  from  his  loss. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  known  him — I  regret  only  that  this 
privilege  was  for  such  a  short  period  of 
time. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Hjal- 
mar's family;  I  share,  as  we  all  do.  in 
the  sadness  and  loss  which  has  come  to 
them. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS  ' 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  our 
late  colleague.  Hjalmar  Ntgaard. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mn. 
Millkr  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  TARIFF  ACT  OP  1930  TO 
REQUIRE  CERTAIN  NEW  PACK- 
AGES OP  IMPORTED  ARTICLES  TO 
BE  MARKED  TO  INDICATE  COXJN- 
TRY  OP  ORIGIN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  biU  (H.R.  2513)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require  certain  new 
packages  of  imported  articles  to  be 
marked  to  indicate  the  coimtry  of  ori- 
gin, and  for  other  purposes.  wiUi  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mills,  Kino  of  Cali- 
fornia. O'Brtkn  of  Illinois.  Btrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Baker. 


THE  RAILROAD  SITUATION 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics may  have  imtil  Friday  midnight 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  HJI.  7500. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
written  today  to  the  representatives  of 
the  railroad  industry  asking  them  to  de- 
lay their  institution  of  work  rules  next 
Tuesday  until  action  is  taken  on  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  Congress. 

Precipitate  action  on  a  matter  so  grave 
is  hardly  conducive  to  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  proposals  presented  to 
Congress. 

We  are  tampering  with  the  American 
institution  of  collective  bargaining.  This 
means  of  resolving  labor  disputes  should 
not  be  dealt  with  lightly  nor  in  a  hostile 
or  emotional  atmosphere. 

I  am  not  passing  Judgment  on  the  rea- 
son for.  or  the  value  of.  the  intended 
legislation  when  I  express  my  opinion 
that  Congress  should  be  permitted  to 
work  its  will  on  this  matter,  which  af- 
fects the  entire  Nation,  without  having 
to  work  under  the  pressure  of  unreason- 
able deadlines  or  xmder  the  pressure  of 
a  nationwide  strike  which  will  arouse 
emotions  and  passions  to  the  detriment 
of  reason. 


LOS  ANGELES-SAN  GABRIEL  RIVER 
BASm 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  7638)  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  in  the  Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel 
River  Basin. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  McFall]? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  may  I  say  this  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved mianimously  on  oiu*  side  and 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  addi- 
tion to  previous  authorizations,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  f6,400,000  for  the  continuation  of  con- 
struction of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel  River  Basin  ap- 
proved in  the  act  of  Augiist  18,  1941.  as 
amended  and  supplemented  by  subsequent 
acts  of  Congress. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXPROPRIATION  OF  U.S.  EMBASSY 
BY  CASTRO 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
today  that  the  Castro  government  has 
expropriated  the  U.S.  Embassy  building, 
and  grounds,  and  furniture,  and  the  Em- 
bassy home  in  a  move  believed  unprece- 
dented in  diplomatic  history.  While  we 
are  negotiating  a  nuclear  test  ban  with 
Russia  supposedly  in  good  faith,  Khru- 
shchev's puppet  regime  in  Cuba  is  ex- 
propriatiiig  U.S.  Embassy  property 
valued  at  about  $2  million. 

This  further  open,  notorious,  and  pur- 
poseful slap  in  the  face  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  Khrushchev's  puppet  govern- 
ment in  Cuba,  particularly  at  this  time, 
casts  a  serious  doubt  on  the  good  faith 
of  Khrushchev  in  the  Moscow  negotia- 
tions today.  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
administration  took  steps  to  bring  an 
end  to  these  indignities  by  this  Commu- 
nist satellite  that  is  subverting  this  hemi- 
sphere and  dealing  serious  body  blows 
to  our  prMtige  throughout  the  worid.  It 
is  time  we  take  action,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  this  latest  slap  in  the  face,  to 
institute  a  meaningful  economic  and  po- 
litical quarantine  of  Cuba,  insisting  that 
all  free  nations  stop  doing  business  with 
Castro  and  use  Federal  aid  to  accom- 
plish this;  withholding  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds  to  any  Latin  American 
nation  doing  business  with  or  continu- 
ing to  recognize  Castro's  Communist  gov- 
ernment and  denying  the  use  of  U.S. 
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<  ountry  permitting  ships 
registries  to  trade  with 
the  OAS  backing 
It  is  about  time 
aken. 


requiisting 
prof  ram 


THE  RAimbAD  WORK-RULES 
inSPXJTE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tb^  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  th4  Rkcokd  and  to  include 
extraneous  matfer. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
-to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 


Ohio? 
There  was  no 
Mr.  TAFT 


,  objection. 

]  fr.  Speaker,  today,  with 

several  other  Ifembers.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  >rovide  a  means  for  set- 
tling the  railroc  d  work-rules  dispute,  for 
preventing  such  disputes,  and  to  require 
aid  to  employee  s  displaced  by  work-rule 
changes.    The  i  neasure  would  adopt  the 
approach  used  >reviously  and  with  suc- 
cess   to    elimiiate    musician    feather- 
bedding  in  coinection  with  the  radio 
broadcasting   industry.     It  would  also 
specifically  adept  the  generous  recom- 
mendations of  t  le  President's  Emergency 
Board  which  p  ported  in  May  with  re- 
gard to  recomi  lendatlons  to  assist  em- 
ployees aflectet  by  change  in  work  rules. 
Such  legislat  on  has  become  necessary 
because  the  Piesidenfs  message  to  the 
Ccmgress,  and  ihe  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced pursuant  to  that  message,  sunoxmts 
to  nothing  moi  e  than  compulsory  arbi- 
tration and  paj  sing  the  buck  until  after 
the  1964  elecU(  >n.    The  adoption  of  the 
administration  s  resolution  seems  sure  to 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  col- 
lective bargain  ng  processes  in  the  trans- 
porUUon  and,  perhaps,  as  a  precedent, 
in  all  industrijs.    It  is  important  that 
Congress  delib  srate  with  care  and  then 
enact  clear  an<  fair  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  labor  <  isputes  in  the  transporta- 
tion   industry    or    any    other    industry 
affecting    our    national    interest.    The 
President's  ex  lectaUon  that  the  Con- 
gress, should,   idthin  a  week,  attempt  to 
f.^fffto  up  with  a  solution  for  a  problem 
that  the  adn  inistration  has  failed  to 
solve  in  a  period  of  9  months,  is  ridicu- 
lous.   Under  c  rcumstances,  it  should  be 
up  to  the  Pnsldent  to  work  out  some 
arrangement   For  delasring  the  possible 
disastrous  effc  ets  of  a  rail  strike  on  our 
economy  whil  i  Congress  is  given  a  rea- 
sonable perio4  to  study  and  propose  its 
'  solutions. 
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HIGHWAY   ACT 
OF  1963 


Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 

Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
Res  olution  441  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

as  follows: 


to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  qustlon 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.   COLMBR.     Mr.   Speaker,   House 
Resolution  441  provides  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  7195.  a  bill  to  amend  various 
sections  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  Federal  aid  highway 
systems.     The   resolution    provides    an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
H.R.  7195  amends  various  sections  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  aid  highway  systems. 
These    amendments    include    a    minor 
change  in  the  formula  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  urban  funds;  a  new  date  for  the 
submission    of   Interstate    System   cost 
estimates  to  the  Congress;   elimination 
of  the  1975  interstate  "design  date"  re- 
striction, sulwtituting  therefor  a  require- 
ment that  the  interstate  design  be  based 
on  20-year  traflHc  projections;   and  an 
extension  from  June  30,  1963.  until  June 
30,  1965,  of  the  period  during  which  a 
State  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  relating  to 
advertising  along  the  Interstate  System. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  441. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BrownI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer]  in  requesting  the  House 
to  adopt  this  rule  which  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  7195, 
which  is  a  bill  to  amend  various  sections 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  aid  highway  sys- 
tems. 

Primarily  this  bill  Is  designed  to  bring 
up  to  date  in  the  next  2  or  3  years  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Act.  The  bill  was  reported  out  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
unanimously.  The  nile  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  unani- 
mously. I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
measure  itself  or  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     <Mr. 
Albert)  .    Tlie  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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IN  THE  coMurrrai:  or  the  whole 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  7195)  to  amend  various 
sections  of  tiUe  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  Federal  aid  highway 
systems. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  H.R.  7195  with  Mr. 
Ullman  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7195  makes  cer- 
tain amendments  to  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  operation  of  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program. 

H.R.  7195  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  after 
full  and  complete  hearings.  There  are 
four  sections  to  H.R.  7195,  and  these  sec- 
tions provide  as  follows: 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  paragraph 
(3>  of  section  104(b)  of  UUe  23.  United 
States  Code,  by   eliminathig   a   special 
provision  applicable  to  the  two  States 
of  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  urban  highway   funds 
This  change  was  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce.    Under  the 
present  law,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1944, 
Connecticut  and  Vermont  towns  are  con- 
sidered municipalities  regardless  of  their 
incorporated  status  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  Federal-aid  urban  funds     The 
census  conditions  which  originally  sup- 
ported   this    position    no   longer    exist. 
Consequently,  Connecticut  and  Vermont 
are  receiving  special  treatment  by  having 
the  population  of  these  towns  counted 
twice   for  apportionment  of  both  sec- 
ondary funds  and  urban  funds.     Con- 
necticut and  Vermont  have  received  more 
in  the  apportionment  of  urban  funds 
than  they  would  have  received  if  they 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  States.     This  section  will  provide 
for  uniform  treatment  of  all  States  in 
the  apportionment  of  Federal-aid  urban 
highway  funds. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.    Mr.  Chahroan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
this  problem  of  Connecticut.  It  has 
caused  considerable  question  to  some  of 
us.  If  we  did  not  have  this  special  treat- 
ment of  Connecticut  and  Vermont  here- 
tofore, it  is  not  correct  to  say,  is  it,  that 
they  would  be  treated  as  the  other  States, 
but  rather  that  they  would  be  treated  in 
a  detrimental  fashion  as  compared  to 
other  States.  Because  of  that  fact,  in 
the  past  they  were  given  that  special 
treatment.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FALLON.    I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  As  I  understand  it. 
there  was  a  problem  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  political  subdivisions  in  the 
New  England  States,  particvUarly  Ver- 
mont and  Connecticut,  whereby  the 
towns  and  the  unincorporated  areas  did 
not  reflect  the  same  position  as  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  by  that  fact  had 
to  be  given  this  special  treatment  which 
restated  in  additional  funds  being  paid 
to  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, if  we  remove  this  special  provision 
will  they  be  treated  equally  with  the 
other  States  or  wlU  they  then  have  a 
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reverse  inequity,  so  to  speak,  and  revert 
to  an  inferior  status,  although  perhaps 
not  as  bad  as  they  would  have  before  the 
change  in  the  means  of  computation. 

Mr.  FALLON.  It  will  be  uniform 
treatment  because  many  other  States  are 
in  the  same  position  as  Connecticut  and 
Vermont  were  in  the  days  when  they 
were  given  this  special  treatment.  There 
is  no  penalty  attached  in  this  legisla- 
tion. It  just  brings  them  into  a  uniform 
position  with  all  the  rest  of  the  States  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chahinan,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman  has 
referred  to  the  position  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  I  notice  that  in  their 
report  they  say : 

In  view  of  the  changed  Bureau  of  the 
Census  definition  of  the  iirban  population, 
which  appears  to  place  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont  on  an  equal  basis 
with  all  other  States,  we  recommend  that 
the  Congress  consider  amending  section  104 
(b)  (3)   of  title  23,  Unlt«d  States  Code. 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  with 
reference  to  that.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  does  not  say  there  is  a 
definite  equality  but  it  says  it  appears 
to  have  adjusted  the  difference.  Al- 
though there  have  been,  apparently,  in 
'  the  past,  population  figures  which  ap- 
pear to  place  Connecticut  in  a  more  fa- 
vorable position,  it  seems  to  me  at  the 
moment  that  if  we  take  the  present  fig- 
ures into  consideration  that  those  figures 
are  worked  out  so  that  there  now  is  an 
inequity. 

As  I  understand  the  figures  that  you 
will  use  to  determine  the  urban  fimds, 
with  over  2,350,9^7  people  in  Connecti- 
cut you  will  take  into  consideration  185,- 
000  people  less  than  the  total  population 
of  a  State  which  is  considered  complete- 
ly urban.  Now  have  you  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  method  now  used  to  de- 
termine the  population  in  Connecticut 
which  eliminates  these  185,000  people? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  same  conditions  exist  in 
many  States  today  that  exist  in  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont,  so  that  you  are 
being  treated  the  same  as  every  other 
State  in  the  Union.  You  are  getting 
preferential  treatment  up  until  the  pres- 
ent day.  But  in  the  1960  census  for  the 
purpose  of  apportionment  of  funds,  we 
are  using  the  new  1960  census  formula. 
No  one  who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee from  any  government  agency  thought 
that  these  two  States  were  being  treated 
unfairly,  but  they  thought  they  would 
be  treated  the  same  and  in  a  uniform 
manner  the  same  as  every  other  State 
in  the  Union.  I  can,  of  course,  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  concern  because  it 
does  reduce  the  amount  of  apportion- 
ment to  these  two  States. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  have  had  a  discus- 
sion with  the  Census  Bureau  on  Just 
this  question  and  as  a  result,  because 
they  recognized  the  peculiar  governmen- 
tal setup  in  New  England,  they  have  is- 
sued a  supplementary  report  to  explain 
the  importance  of  the  minor  civil  divi- 
sions and  the  greater  governmental  sig- 


nificance that  exists  in  New  England 
above  other  States. 

If  we  take  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
figures  which  are  used  in  Connecticut 
we  can  determine  that  although  the  town 
of  Plainfield  has  8,884  people,  a  portion 
of  2,760  people  is  not  considered  in  the 
formula  through  which  aid  is  appor- 
tioned. This  number  is  that  which  Is 
included  in  the  borough  of  Moosup  which 
is  part  of  Plainfield.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  many  instances  where  com- 
munities of  over  5,000  people  are  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  FALLON.  If  my  colleague  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  they  do  not  elimi- 
nate those  figures  at  all  because  you  do 
not  get  a  double  count  in  this  connec- 
tion; you  only  are  counted  once  as  a  fig- 
ure for  the  apportionment  of  fvmds. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman  in  that  regard  if 
he  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
some  time  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  complete  my  statement  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  appreciate 
that  as  I  do  have  some  further  questions. 

Mr.  FALLON.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
3  of  the  bill  amends  paragraph  (5)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a 
change  in  dates  for  the  submission  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  cost  estimates  for  completing  the  In- 
terstate System.  It  further  provides  a 
change  in  the  formula  of  apportionment 
of  Interstate  fimds  authorized  for  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1971.  so  that  such 
apportionment  will  be  based  on  the  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  Federal  share  rather 
than  the  total  cost  of  completing  the 
system. 

Under  existing  law  three  more  cost  es- 
timates must  be  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  highway  departments  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress.  This  section 
requires  the  submission  of  three  more 
cost  estimates,  the  same  as  the  present 
law.  but  changes  the  dates  of  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress.  The  1966  cost 
estimate  is  advanced  1  year  to  1965  and 
is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  apportionment 
of  funds  for  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and 
1969.  The  1968  estimate  will  be  used  to 
apportion  fiscal  year  1970  funds  and  the 
1969  estimate  will  be  used  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  apportionment. 

These  changes  are  necessary  because 
if  the  present  date  of  January  1966  is  re- 
tained in  the  law,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  be  unable  to  certify  to  the 
States  the  sums  they  will  receive  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967.  This  certification  must 
be  made  available  on  or  before  January 
1  of  calendar  year  1966.  Under  present 
law  the  estimate  upon  which  the  1967 
apportionment  must  be  certified  will  not 
have  been  approved  by  the  Congress  at 
the  time  the  law  requires  such  appor- 
tionment to  be  made.  For  this  reason, 
the  date  of  the  next  estimate  must  be 
advanced  to  1965  so  that  Congress  may 
act  upon  this  estimate  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  prepare  the  informa- 


tion and  advise  the  States  of  the  funds 
they  will  receive. 

Further  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1961  fimds  were  authorized  for 
the  Interstate  System  for  the  fiscal  years 

1970  and  1971.  There  is  no  provision  in 
law  at  the  present  time  for  apportion- 
ment of  these  funds  to  the  States.  Thus 
the  new  dates  in  this  section  take  care 
of  the  changes  made  in  law  by  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1961.  The  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1961  provided 
additional  funds  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  took  full  recognition  of  the  in- 
crease in  estimated  cost  of  the  system. 

The  other  change  made  by  this  sec- 
tion— a  change  in  the  method  of  appor- 
tionment for  fiscal  years  1967  through 

1971  to  one  based  on  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  Interstate 
System  insures  that  the  apportionment 
during  this  period  will  more  correctly 
match  the  ratio  of  disbursement  which 
varies  in  States  containing  unappropriat- 
ed and  unreserved  public  lands. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  subsection 
(b)  of  section  109  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  by  eliminating  the  1975 
interstate  "design  date"  as  set  forth  in 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  and 
substituting  therefor  the  requirement 
that  the  standards  to  be  appUed  to  each 
actual  construction  provision  be  ade- 
quate to  enable  such  project  to  accom- 
modate the  tsrpes  and  volumes  of  traffic 
anticipated  for  such  project  for  the  20- 
year  period  commencing  on  the  date  of 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  actual 
construction  of  the  project. 

The  general  practice  in  the  highway 
industry  is  to  design  major  highways  for 
traffic  for  20  years  in  the  future.  This 
change  will  give  the  State  highway  de- 
partments and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  the  needed  flexibility  in  planning 
for  future  construction  of  sections  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  simply  extends 
under  existing  law  for  a  period  of  2  more 
years  the  time  under  which  a  State  may 
qualify  for  one-half  of  1  percent  bonus 
by  controlling  advertising  on  the  Inter- 
state System  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961 
extended  the  time  for  2  years.  This  bill 
once  again  extends  this  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  may  be  prop- 
erly described  as  not  controversial.  Its 
objective  Is  to  try  to  iron  out  certain 
existing  inequities  and  problems  in  the 
highway  prc^ram  that  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  partially 
through  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  also  through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  does  not  provide  for  the  expenditure 
of  additional  funds. 

It  also  has  as  its  purpose  making  cer- 
tain that  the  program  will  be  completed 
by  the  year  1972,  which  is  the  target  date 
written  into  the  act  back  a  few  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  wdl 
to  take  a  minute  to  bring  the  Congress 
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ftid  program  is  progress- 
authorised  by  the 
dlghway  Act  of  1956  and 
ei  aetments.   Including   the 
H  ghway  Acts  of  1959.  1960, 

in  idea  as  to  size,  the  pro- 

to  total  $3.8  billion  dur- 

;  ear  1963  and  to  continue 

evel  for  the  next  several 


years. 
As  to  the  flnftncing  of  the  program,  the 
:und  is  in  sound  condition 
lirogram  of  this  size.  For 
instance,  reeepts  have  totaled  $16,613 
million  throug  i  April  30.  1963.  while  ex 
penditures  tot  tied  $15,932  million,  a  bal- 
ance credit  of  b681  million. 

Over  12.220  miles  of  the  41,000-mile 
Interstate  Syiton  have  been  improved 
and  opened  U  traffic.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  2,  MS  miles  of  toll  facilities 
IncOTporated  i  ito  the  syston. 

The  establihed  goal  is  the  improve- 
ment and  opening  for  traffic  of  half  of 
the  Interstate  System  by  the  end  of  the 
calendar  yea]  1964,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  midpoint  of  the  trust  fimd 
period,  and  tt  e  full  improvement  of  the 
total  41,000-11  ile  system  by  the  end  of 
the  trust  fun<   period  in  1972. 

In  addition  to  the  Interstate  System, 
this  program  odudes  the  A-B-C  system. 
Over  152,000  oiles  of  construction  proj- 
ects have  beei  conpleted  since  July  1956, 
at  a  total  cost  of  over  $10  billion,  of  which 
about  $5  bilion  were  Federal  funds. 
Projects  are  underway  or  authorized  at 
a  total  cost  o  over  $3.5  billion,  including 
$1.8  billion  of  Federal  funds  for  over  22,- 
000  miles  of  i  l-B-C  construction. 

This  gives  \  clear  picture  as  to  the  fi- 
nancial integ:  Ity  of  the  program;  also  as 
to  its  constriction,  and  its  completion 
target  will  be  net. 

Hie  disting  lished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee lu  s  discussed  in  his  usual  ca- 
pable fashion  the  merits  and  the  purpose 
of  speciflc  se  :tions.  I  am  not  going  to 
briabor  them  except  to  clarify  one  or  two 
of  the  matter  s  discussed. 

Discussion  took  place  with  regard  to 
Connecticut  and  Vermont.  Basically 
this  puts  Co  mecticut  and  Vermont  on 
the  same  baa  s  for  the  apportionment  of 
funds  as  are  >  11  other  States. 

Some  discission  took  place  with  re- 
gard to  why  in  apportioning  funds  the 
populaticm  t  lat  is  used  is  less  than  the 
total  populaion  of  the  State.  All  the 
States,  of  cot  rse,  under  this  bill  would  be 
treated  on  the  same  basis  in  deter- 
Diinlng  wha :  their  population  figures 
should  be.  flie  reason  is  that  there  is 
a  gap  betwe  !n  the  top  rural  population 
figure  of  2,5<  0  to  qualify  for  Federal-aid 
secondary  ft  nds  and  the  minimum  5.000 
figure  used  o  quality  for  urban  funds. 
fio  in  every  State,  in  determining  the 
apportionment  of  Federal-aid  highway 
funds,  the  total  population  used  in  all 
probability  v\Sl  be  less  than  the  total 
population  <f  the  State,  but  aU  SUtes 
are  treated  on  the  same  basis  and  all 
States  get  t  le  same  fair  apportionment 
treatment  oi  the  basis  of  formulas  set 
out  In  the  k  rlslation.  That  is.  all  areas 
of  less  than  2X>0  are  considered  quali- 


fied for  rural  and  secondary  fimds  and 
all  urban  population  areas  in  excess  of 
5,000  qualify  for  urban  fimds. 

Of  course.  I  assume  the  resiilt  Ls  that 
any  State  that  has  a  large  or  substantial 
number  of  uitoan  areas  then  gets  treat- 
ment based  on  that  niunber  of  urban 
areas  compared  to  States  that  have 
fewer  such  areas. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.    The  gentleman  just 
stated  that  all  States  are  treated  equally 
and  the  difference  in  the  overall  popula- 
tion figure  may  relate  to  the  fact  that 
some  towns  under  5,000  are  not  to  be 
included,  but  I  have  before  me  a  photo- 
stat of  the   Census  Bureau's   table   8. 
which  Is  the  population  of  all  incorpo- 
rated places  and  urban  towns  and  un- 
incorporated places  of   1,000  or  more. 
That  gets  us  back  to  the  point  where 
we  are  eliminating  places  in  Connecticut 
and  Vermont  where  there  Is  an  Inequity 
because  some  towns  of  over  5,000  people 
are  not  being  totally  Included  in  the 
formula  through  which  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  is  determined.    The  town 
of  Cheshire  which  has  a  population  of 
13,383  people  has  4.072  people  deleted 
in  the  formula  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  uses.    Cromwell  with  6,780  peo- 
ple is  reduced  by  2,889  people.    Killlngly 
with  11.298  people  has  4.642  of  its  people 
left  out.    New  Milford  with  8.318  people 
is  reduced  by  3,023.     I  could  list  a  long 
series  of  Connecticut  towns  which  shows 
this  same  pattern  of  activity. 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  desire  to  equalize 
this  situation  that  the  peculiar  munic- 
ipality setup  in  Connecticut  has  not 
been  taken  Into  consideration,  and  as 
a  result  an  inequity  is  now  being  worked 
here  in  the  deletions  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  in  Connecticut 
and  perhaps  Vermont. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    As  I  understand  the 
Census  approach  on  the  5.000  population 
figure  it  operates  regardless  of  how  you 
define  the  area.    Any  area  that  has  a 
population,  be  it  an  Incorporated  or  un- 
incorporated   area,   or   a   township,    or 
whatever  you  define  it  as,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  5,000.  Is  included  as  an 
area  of  urban  population  for  the  purpose 
of  apportionments  under  this  legisla- 
tion.   That  is  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
change.    It   Is  my  understanding   any 
such  area  that  has  a  population  In  ex- 
cess of  5,000,  regardless  of  whether  it 
is     Incorporated,     unincorporated,     or 
otherwise,   will  be   included,  and  that 
was  the  basic  problem  relating  to  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont  prior  to  that  time, 
in  that  they  defined  their  incorporated 
and  other  areas  in  a  manner  different 
from  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's explanation  satisfies  me  as  to  how 
we  arrive  at  a  figure  which  is  more  than 
the  total  population  In  Connecticut. 
Certainly  there  should  be  no  question 
about  this  being  adjusted,  but  it  does  not 


answer  the  problem  involving  a  deter- 
mination of  a  final  flg\ire  which  is  less, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
commxmities  I  have  already  read  to  you. 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  area  which  must 
and  shoxild  be  explored  because  the  pe- 
culiar setup  of  communities  in  Connecti- 
cut has  not  allowed  the  Census  Bureau 
to  put  Connecticut  on  a  proper  and  even 
basis  for  the  determination  of  popula- 
tion flgiu-es  with  other  States,  and  that 
has  not  been  taken  into  consideration,  in 
my  opinion,  in  this  determination. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  objective  of  the  committee, 
as  I  understand  it  and  as  I  understood 
the  testimony,  was  to  provide  the  same 
type  of  treatment  for  any  area  in  the 
United  States  that  had  a  population  in 
excess  of  5.000  regardless  of  how  that 
area  was  defined,  including  Connecticut. 
So  if  any  area  in  Connecticut  has  a 
population  in  excess  of  5,000  it  was  my 
understanding  that  it  was  the  intention 
that  that  be  considered  an  urban  area 
for  apportionment  purposes.    If  that  Is 
not  In  fact  the  case  I  would  be  delighted, 
and  I  am  sure  the  committee  would  be, 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  take  care  of  these  ap- 
portionments to  make  sure  fair  and  equal 
determinations  result,  but  I  am  sure  the 
biU  accomplishes  that. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  only  difficulty 
with  that  is  that  when  this  bill  will  be 
passed  it  will  be  some  period  of  time  be- 
fore we  can  get  an  adjustment.  The 
fact  remains  that  some  communities  In 
Connecticut  which  have  a  population  of 
over  5,000  people  are  not  considered  ur- 
ban for  apportionment  purposes.  It  Is 
a  result  of  this  that  the  figures  upon 
which  Connecticut's  returns  are  to  be 
determined  come  to  185,000  people  less 
than  should  be  Included. 

As  a  result  there  will  be  a  loss  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  which  will  be  an 
inequity  worked  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    With  reference  to  his 
conclusion  as  to  why  there  Is  a  lesser 
population  than  the  total  populaUon  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  in  determlrdng 
the  number  of  people  in  Connecticut  as 
compared  to  other  States  in  the  covmtry, 
for  the  purpose  of  apportionment.  I  ex- 
plained the  restson  why  it  was  less  than 
the  totol  population.    Likely  it  is  less  in 
most  other  States.   As  to  the  5.000  popu- 
lation figure  with  regard  to  urban  appor- 
tionment. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee,  and 
this  I  think  will  stand  In  Interpreting  the 
intention,  that  all  areas  with  a  popu- 
lation In  excess  of  5.000  should  be  enti- 
tled to  urban  fimds.    I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  If  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  FALLON.  That  Is  correct,  as  I 
understand  It. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  should  satisfy 
the  gentleman.  If  he  can  convince  the 
Bureau  that  there  are  areas  in  excess  of 
5.000  then  in  fact  those  areas  are  enU- 
tled  to  urban  extension  apportionment 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further 
observation? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  further,  because  I  understand  his 
Interest  in  the  matter. 
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Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  think  the  diffi- 
culty here  is  that  the  Census  Bureau  and 
the  PubUc  Works  people  are  operating 
to  achieve  different  ends.  The  figures 
which  are  being  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  depending  upon  the  Cen- 
sus figures,  are  therefore  erroneous  and 
the  matter  of  adjusting  them  would  be 
a  very  difficult  one  because  the  end  ob- 
jectives are  not  the  same.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  question  has  been  an- 
swered and  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  there  has  been  an  inequity  worked, 
that  there  are  communities  in  Connecti- 
cut of  over  5,000  ^txe  not  conu>letely 
included  for  apportionment  purposes  be- 
cause of  the  structure  of  the  municipali- 
ties. One  example  has  already  been 
cited  where  Moosup  is  separated  from 
Oriswold  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
for  apportionment  purposes,  and  there 
are  numerous  cases  of  a  similar  nature. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  It  was  our  mtention  to  in- 
clude them  and  It  would  be  our  intention 
that  they  should  be  entitled  to  urban 
extension  fimds. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
take  It  up  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  certainly  in  light  of  this  collo- 
quy that  has  taken  place  today  the  Inten- 
tion of  Congress  is  clear  concerning  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  balance  of  Uie  pro- 
posed legislation  involves  certain  cost 
estimates  which  I  assume  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin!  will  dis- 
cuss in  detail,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
offered  certain  amendments  with  regard 
thereto  in  the  committee.  It  has  been  of 
concern  to  a  number  of  us  for  some  time, 
that  the  standards  set  up  in  the  1956 
act  were  1975  traffic  needs  for  design 
purposes.  That  concern  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  more  time  that  passes,  the 
smaller  the  period  of  time  between  the 
construction  date  and  the  1975  design 
date.  For  Instance,  in  1963.  you  now 
have  a  period  of  some  12  years  involved. 
When  we  started  the  program  we  had 

19  years  advance  design  period.  As  of 
now  It  Is  down  to  some  12  years.  In  1970 
It  will  be  5  years  of  advance  design. 

It  is  obviously  essential,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  testimony,  that  the  usual 
standard  used  by  the  Bureau  and  by  the 
States  in  determining  the  usability  of 
highways  is  for  an  advance  period  of 

20  years,  and  the  committee  acted  ac- 
cordingly In  writing  in  the  20-year  pe- 
riod for  design  purposes  In  the  future 
from  the  date  of  construction.  That 
satisfies  the  problem  of  adequate  design 
standards  in  the  future  for  the  Interstate 
System  which,  of  course,  is  essential.  If 
the  taxpayers  are  going  to  put  out  this 
money  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  high- 
way that  is  at  least  usable  for  a  period 
of  20  years. 

The  last  section  deals  with  the  question 
of  outdoor  advertising  and  the  extension 
of  the  present  legislation  which  expires 
on  June  30,  1963.  It  merely  extends  it 
to  July  1  of  1965. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  really  controver- 
sial. It  has  been  supported  by  the  agen- 
cies that  testified,  and  I  believe  it  Is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from^New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  My  friend  said  at  the 
outset  of  his  remarks  that  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  correct  certain  inequities 
among  other  things.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  not  agree  with  me  that 
one  problem  that  I  have  considered  to  be 
an  existing  inequity  that  has  not  been 
touched  upon  by  the  bill  is  the  reimburse- 
ment to  the  States  of  money  spent  for 
toll  roads  that  become  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
would  not  agree  with  me  that  the  hear- 
ings we  held  in  our  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  both  yesterday  and  today  indi- 
cate, at  least  to  me,  that  there  Is  good 
reason  beyond  the  equitable  principle  in- 
volved for  our  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  raised  by  the  incursion  of  sec- 
tions of  toll  roads  Into  the  Interstate 
System. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing a  subject  which  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  discussed  before  our 
committee  and  on  which  some  action  by 
Congress  has  been  taken.  The  gentleman 
has  constantly  shown  an  interest  In  It. 
I  can  understand  it.  because  the  State  of 
New  York  has  a  number  of  miles  on  the 
Interstate  System  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled  to  Federal  reimbursement  be- 
cause they  were  constructed  toll  roads. 
The  gentleman  has  said  many  times  they 
should  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  at 
some  time  In  the  future,  and  the  sooner 
the  better  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  say. 

Mr.  ROBISON.    Correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  second  question 
is  about  the  new  toll  roads,  the  toll  traps, 
as  I  call  them,  which  have  been  per- 
mitted to  come  into  existence  since  the 
1956  act,  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
basic  policy  of  the  highway  program,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  taxpayers  are  put- 
ting up  90  percent  of  the  funds.  Any 
kind  of  toll  traps  put  into  the  system 
would  have  to  be  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  after  the  1956  act,  following  the 
principle  of  the  free  highway. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  3934,  which 
would  give  the  highway  departments 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  some 
say-so,  and  give  Congress  the  right  to 
review  not  only  that  situation  but  also 
the  situation  where  you  have  parallel  free 
roads  paralleling  the  Interstate  System 
and  so  jeopardize  it. 

I  have  also  Introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 464,  which  would  permit  a  study 
starting  now  of  not  only  toll  road  prob- 
lems but  all  problems  for  continuing  the 
highway  program  for  a  10-year  period 
after  1972. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Would  not  the  genUe- 
man  also  feel  that  the  resolution  which 
he  is  sponsoring  and  which  I  happen  to 
endorse  and  feel  is  urgently  necessary 
should  provide  that  such  a  study  should 
be  a  continuing  problem  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  reimbursement  to  the  States? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  a  specific 
provision  in  paragraph  (5)  of  that  legis- 
lation that  does  provide  for  review  of  all 
toll  road  problems,  including  reimburse- 
ment, and  Injection  of  toll  traps  into  the 
Interstate  System,  a  study  now  as  It  re- 
lates to  the  1972  period. 


Mr.  ROBISON.  I  would  certainly 
hope  this  study  would  be  authorized  first 
by  our  committee  and  then  by  Congress 
and  get  underway,  because  we  are  fast 
approaching  the  target  date  of  1972. 
Some  of  these  decisions  that  should  have 
been  made  a  long  time  ago  I  think  should 
be  made  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  hope  our  committee  will  this  year 
take  action  on  this  program,  because  It 
takes  5  or  6  years  to  firm  up  a  program. 

Action  should  be  taken  and  the  basic 
policy  decisions  made  at  least  5  or  6 
years  before  the  1972  period,  which 
means  1967  or  1968.  To  accomplish  this 
by  1967  or  1968.  we  should  get  at  the 
studies  now.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man wholeheartedly.  I  hope  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  will  vote  such  a 
resolution  this  year. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  say  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
wholeheartedly  with  respect  to  his  con- 
clusion that  the  admission  of  toll  facil- 
ities into  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
is  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
enacting  this  legislation.  Surely,  it  comes 
as  something  of  a  shock  to  the  motoring 
public  who  have  been  told  that  their 
road-user  taxes  were  paying  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  "pay  as  we  go"  highway 
system,  to  get  onto  a  stretch  of  that  sys- 
tem that  is  so  designated  and  then  to 
learn  that  in  addition  to  their  highway 
taxes,  they  are  expected  to  pay  a  toll  to 
ride  on  that  Interstate  System.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
commend  him  for  his  interest  in  this 
problem.  I  hope  that  something  can  be 
achieved  by  way  of  a  uniform  policy  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman please  enlighten  me  as  to  what 
appeal  procedure  or  what  authority  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  regarding 
the  alinement  of  a  road?  For  example. 
In  the  city  of  Newark.  N.J..  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  made  a  State  alinement 
which  will  take  It  through  the  city  of 
Newark  and  through  a  heavily  populated 
area  where  several  thousand  people  will 
have  to  be  moved.  Apparent^,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  relies  entirely  on 
the  alinement  by  the  State.  Does  the 
bill  or  does  the  Federal  Highway  Act  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any  over- 
riding authority? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  What  city  did  the  gen- 
tleman say  was  involved  here? 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  The  city  of 
Newark,  N.J. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  basic  policy  of  the 
act  is  and  has  been  ever  since  the  high- 
way program  was  initiated  that  the  ad- 
ministrative function  belongs  to  the 
States  subject  to  limited  review  by  the 
Federal  Government.  A  highway  loca- 
tion is  one  of  basic  and  primary  impor- 
tance and  is  one  for  State  and  local  de- 
cisions, and  I  think  rightly  so.  If  you 
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believe  In  State 
The  local 
State,  as  Che  ae 
heailiits  aod 
wibmmed  to  the 
for  appctyvaL 
ever,  but  wbMt 
Roads  has  denied 
largely  on  tbe 
native  route 
greater  harddilp^ 
the   Federal 
grounds  the 
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course,  the  loca 
(V>poeed  to  the 
8Ute.    I  thank 
Mr.  CRAMEH. 


snd  local  rights  at  all. 
.  together  with  the 
provides,  holds  pubUe 
a  dedskm  that  is 
Sureau  of  Public  Works 
is  no  Question,  how- 
the  Bureau  of  Public 
i4>proval  on  occasion 
that  there  are  alter- 
that  do  not  work 
and  would  cost  less  to 
Government.     On    these 
of  Public  Roads  has 
Accordance  with  author- 
refused  to  accept  the 
recommended  by  the 
commxmity  because  it 
great  hardship  or  costs 
But  I  will  say  it  has 
hardship  before,  in 
the  Bureau  would 
and  local  agency. 

In  this  case,  of 
community  is  bitterly 
illnement  made  by  the 
the  gentleman. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 


seilotis 
ezperic  ace, 
Stae 


HA  7SER. 


quests  for  time. 

Mr.   EDM0NI>60N. 
will  the  gaatlem  in  yield? 


Mr.  FAUX^N. 
man  from  C^lal  oma. 

Mr.  SDMONI  SON. 
merely  want  tc 
as  a  monber  of 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [  fr.  Csambb]  has  con- 
sumed 34  minute  i, 

Mr.  PAUiON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  that  this  bi  1,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore, was  adop«d  by  the  committee 
unanimously  an  I  it  is  recommended  by 
the  State  highw  ky  officials,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

Mr.  Chairmad.  I  have  no  further  re- 


Mr.  Chairman, 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 

take  this  opportimity 
Ithe  subcommittee  to  ex- 
press the  apprec  lation  of  all  of  us  on  the 
subcommittee  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  the  leadership  that 
he  has  given  to  this  program  and  for 
the  outstanding  quality  of  his  work  as 
chairman  of  th  s  subcommittee  and  in 
getting  togethc  r  a  group  of  needed 
amendments  as  1  lining  up  united  com- 
mittee support  tor  ^hem.  I  think  the 
entire  country  and  our  road  program 
particularly  owi  i  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  able  gentlei  lan  from  Maryland.  It 
has  been  a  greit  privilege,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  work  ftith  the  gentleman  on 
this  subcommit  ee. 

Mr.  FALLON.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  DADDAB  lO.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  rield? 
.    Mr.  FAUiON     I  would  be  delighted 
to  jrield  to  the    gentleman  from  Con- 

Mr.  DADDA IIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  mnsent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  previ(us  remarks  which  were 
made  in  the  Coi  imittee  of  the  Whole. 
.  The  CHAHUi  AN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  n  objection. 
.    Mr.    DADDA  EUO.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.have  noted  tha  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  revies  the  existing  formula 
under  which  ai  I  will  be  apportioned  for 


extension  of  the  Federal  aid  primary  and 
Federal  aid  secondary  systems  within 
urban  areas.  It  does  so  by  specifically 
fHminattng  a  Special  provision  aivli- 
cable  to  Vermont  and  Connecticut  in  the 
apportionment  of  urban  highway  funds. 
This  provision  was  placed  in  the  law 
by  the  Congress  with  due  thought  and 
consideration  when  it  enacted  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944.  It  was 
prompted  by  the  unusual  meaning  of  the 
term  "town"  in  the  New  England  States, 
where  it  signifies  a  minor  civil  division 
which  is  of  greater  governmental  signifi- 
cance than  in  most  of  the  other  States. 
In  coping  with  this  question,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  have  entered  an  area  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been 
involved  for  many  years.  In  June  1961, 
following  a  conference  regarding  the 
1960  census  of  population,  the  Bureau 
issued  a  special  supplementary  report  on 
the  population  of  towns  and  other  minor 
civil  divisions  in  the  New  England  States 
which  specifically  explained  this  greater 
governmental  significance.  It  noted 
that  in  Connecticut,  the  minor  civil  divi- 
sions accoimt  for  the  entire  area  of  the 
State  and  their  total  population  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  entire  State.  In 
Connecticut,  there  are  169  minor  civil 
divisions,  all  of  which  are  designated  as 
towns:  the  22  cities  and  12  boroughs  in 
the  State  are  either  coextensive  with  a 
town  or  consist  of  part  of  a  town  and 
sure,  therefore,  not  shown  separately  in 
this  report. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  this 
same  censxis  report  notes  that  in  Ver- 
mont there  are  8  cities,  238  towns,  3 
townships,  4  gores,  and  1  grant. 

When  the  census  report  was  published, 
table  8.  the  population  of  all  incorpo- 
rated places  and  iirban  towns,  and  of 
incorporated  places  of  1,000  or  more,  was 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  standard  list 
of  Connecticut  population.  However,  it 
was  noted  that  some  small  communities 
of  36  people  and  800  people  were  includ- 
ed, but  other  communities  with  more 
than  50,000  people  were  not  mentioned 
in  this  listing.  It  was  necessary  to  cross- 
check with  another  table  to  represent 
this  situation  accurately. 

A  town  in  Connecticut  is  a  distinct 
governmental  body  and  not  a  collection 
of  villages  as  the  census  tabulation  im- 
plies. Our  State  is  part  of  the  metro- 
politan complex  growing  between  Maine 
and  Virginia.  The  proposal  to  do  away 
with  the  existing  category  would  work 
an  Injustice  on  towns  developing  with  a 
density  of  population  which  gives  them 
lU'ban  characteristics,  even  though  they 
are  imder  5,000  people. 

Connecticut  has  taken  the  lead  in 
highway  planning  designed  aroimd  pop- 
ulation growth  and  trends  of  economic 
development.  In  1961,  working  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  with  private 
foimdatlons  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment completed  a  trafllc  study  report  in 
the  Hartford  area  which  projected  the 
needs  for  construction  of  roads  in  the 
coming  decade.  It  analyzed  present  and 
future  travel  and  capacity  needs  of  the 
Greater  Hartford  area.  It  involved  more 
comin^diensive  methods  and  more  ad- 
vanced techniques  than  the  generally 
accepted  practice.    It  emphasized  once 


again  the  rapid  urban  growth  which  is 
taking  place  in  Connecticut. 

The  committee's  proposal  which  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
R(Mul8,  would  determine  urban  funds  for 
only  2350.937  people  or  some  185.000  peo- 
ple less  than  the  population  of  this  highly 
wban  State. 

I  would  point  out  respectfully  that  a 
grave  injustice  has  already  been  done  in 
the  enactment  of  Federal  aid  for  Con- 
necticut highways.  Congress  has  yet  to 
take  any  action  to  reimburse  the  State 
taxpayers  who  bore  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding new  and  modem  roads  for  this 
national  highway  system.  Connecticut 
had  grown  more  rapidly  than  other  New 
England  States  and  could  not  afford  to 
wait  on  outside  help  to  build  its  roads. 
When  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  be- 
came law,  the  Federal  Oovemment  ac- 
cepted these  routes  for  use  in  its  system. 
I  have  always  contended  that  simple  jus- 
tice and  fair  play  require  that  Washing- 
ton recognize  its  obligation  to  this  State, 
and  others  as  well. 

I  can  understand  that  the  bookkeeping 
mind  would  red  line  a  Federal  grant  to 
meet  highway  construction  needs  in  a 
highly  urbanized  state  where  the  figures 
do  not  show  the  himian  factors  and  the 
substantial  growth  requiring  this  special 
treatment.  The  Census  Bureau  has  rec- 
ognized through  its  special  supplement 
the  need  for  detailed  reports  on  Connect- 
icut population  to  explain  more  fully 
the  Connecticut  needs.  Yet  the  language 
of  H.R.  7195  by  referring  only  to  the  lat- 
est available  Federal  census,  provides  for 
consideration  of  a  comparable  table  like 
table  8  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
other  States  but  not  with  the  facts  or 
traditions  of  New  England  life. 

I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  this  provi- 
sion be  stricken  from  the  bill  and  that 
the  existing  law  remain  in  effect.  This 
law  provides  for  more  adequate  aid  to  a 
bridge  State  in  an  urban  complex  which 
has  truer  urbui  characteristics  than  the 
available  census  statistics  can  reflect. 
Federal  aid  fimds  are  distributed  to  the 
States  with  the  congressional  intent  that 
they  help  develop  highway  systems  of  the 
most  appropriate  nature.  This  appor- 
tionment must  be  aware  of  the  type  of 
development  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Nation.  Under  the  proposed  lan- 
guage, there  would  be  a  substantial  group 
of  Connecticut's  population  which  would 
not  be  counted  either  as  rural  or  urban 
In  the  computation  of  Federal  aid  appor- 
tionments. The  proposed  bill  would 
thrust  this  area  even  farther  behind  In 
its  major  effort  to  build  adequate  roads 
for  a  growing  economy. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BALDwnrl. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  devote  my  comments  to 
section  3  of  this  bill  which  provides  for 
the  procediure  for  reapportionment  of 
funds  between  the  States  from  now  to 
the  end  of  the  prescribed  period  of  the 
Federal  Interstate  highway  development 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  section  3  there 
will  be  three  remaining  cost  estimates 
required  of  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  formula  which  was  adopted  by  the 
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Committee  on  Public  Works  some  years 
ago  and  which  was  aivroved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. Under  this  needs  formula  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  fund  allocation 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  received 
from  each  State  as  to  the  amo\mt  of 
fmids  which  will  be  required  to  be  used 
by  that  State  to  complete  its  share  of 
the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  vmder  section  3  there 
will  be  three  more  cost  estimates  sub- 
mitted, one  on  January  2,  1965,  upon 
which  the  allocations  will  be  made  for 
fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  Then 
there  will  be  a  cost  estimate  made  on 
January  2,  1968,  which  will  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  Then  there  will  be  the 
last  cost  estimate  made  on  January  2, 
1969,  for  which  fimds  will  be  allocated 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  Upon  the  basis  of 
those  cost  estimates  the  program  Is  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  be  completed  in 
1972. 

There  was  an  amendment  offered  to 
this  section  and  adopted  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  was  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  which  provides  for  the 
three  remaining  periods,  particiilarly  the 
last  2  years  of  the  program,  so  that  we 
could  make  sure  that  all  States  are 
caught  up  so  as  to  bring  this  program 
to  a  successful  conclusion  at  the  same 
time.  If  this  is  to  be  done  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  all  States  catch 
up  and  work  on  schedule  to  bring  this  to 
completion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  again  to  point 
out  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  there  Is  no  more  serious  problem 
right  now  in  completing  this  system  than 
the  situation  which  exists  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  in  the  adjoining  States 
of  Maryland  and  ^^rginla.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  adjoining  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  is  not  their  fault,  but  is 
the  faiilt  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  are  coordinated  interstate  highway 
routes  coming  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  both  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  estimates  upon  which  funds  have 
been  allocated  to  both  of  those  States 
and  the  District  of  Colimibla  have  been 
based  upon  the  estimates  made  l^  those 
two  States  and  the  District  to  complete 
their  Interstate  Federal  highway  routes 
by  1972.  But  because  of  the  difficulty 
which  has  now  occurred  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  because  there  has  been,  in 
effect,  a  suspension  order  placed  against 
the  completion  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Federal  interstate  highway  routes,  par- 
ticularly the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  the 
Potomac  River  Freeway,  and  the  upper 
leg  of  the  inner  loop,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  being  allocated  funds  at 
the  present  time  but  is  being  barred 
from  using  them.  This  is  because  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  that  apparentiy 
temporarily  has  won  the  support  of  the 
White  House,  which  has  issued  ia  suspen- 
sion order  for  the  construction  of  these 
three  particular  projects.  Because  of 
this  delay  the  State  of  Virginia  has  been 
held  up  since  it  does  not  know  what  to 
plan  for  tai  the  way  of  connecting  routes. 
It  originally  thought  ft  was  to  plan  for 
the  connection   at   the   Three  Sisters 
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Bridge  and  it  has  made  those  plans  for 
that  purpose.  But  now  it  cannot  go  for- 
ward because  it  does  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  approved. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  the  same 
problem  because  it  does  not  know  what 
to  count  upon  in  the  way  of  the  inter- 
connecting routes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

So,  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  most 
serious  problem  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
as  to  whether  this  important  segment  of 
the  Federal  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  brought  to  comple- 
tion at  the  time  when  the  Federal  In- 
terstate Highway  Sjrstem  should  be 
completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  clearly  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem be  completed  as  a  imit  simultane- 
ously In  1972. 

I  do  not  think  It  can  be  stressed  too 
much  that  those  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  this  delay  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  should  remove  the  obstacle  to 
this  delay,  should  retract  the  suspense 
order,  and  should  Issue  a  go-ahead  order 
so  that  this  program  can  be  brought  to 
completion  on  time,  so  that  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  will  not  be  penal- 
ized, and  so  that  the  2  million  people 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
who  have  been  pasring  a  4  cents  per  gal- 
lon gasoline  tax  can  get  their  fair  re- 
turn by  having  their  share  of  the  roads 
completed  so  that  they  can  use  them  to 
drive  their  cars  on.  rather  than  having 
their  funds  going  into  a  trust  fund,  and 
then  being  frozen  there  by  some  "sus- 
pend" order  barring  construction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  Interstate 
highway  routes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  tMr.  QmLLZNl. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of 
that  committee.  I  rise  to  speak  on  YLR. 
7195.  This  bill  amends  various  sections 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  Federal  aid  highways,  but  I 
wish  to  direct  my  remarks  to  one  par- 
ticular section. 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  pertaining  to 
standards  for  construction  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  would  amend  existing  law 
in  keeping,  I  believe,  with  the  original 
intention  of  Congress.  The  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  which  launched 
the  current  Federal  aid  highway  con- 
struction program,  provided  that  the 
geometric  and  construction  standards 
for  the  Interstate  System  be  adequate  to 
accommodate  the  types  and  voliunes  of 
traffic  anticipated  for  the  year  1975. 
This  provision,  at  the  time  It  was  en- 
acted, gave  recognition  to  the  established 
practice  of  designing  and  constructing 
major  highways  adequate  for  20  jrears 
in  the  future. 

However,  this  Is  1963.  Interstate 
highways  now  being  constructed  to  meet 
1975  traffic  requirements  provide  for  a 
future  period  of  12  years,  and  traffic 
needs  for  shorter  and  shorter  periods 
will  be  provided  as  the  present  ccmstme- 
tion  program  progresses  toward  sched- 
uled completion  In  1972. 


As  I  said,  I  thin£  It  was  the  original 
intenti(m  of  Congress  that  interstate 
highway  projects  be  adequate  to  accom- 
modate traffic  for  at  least  20  years  after 
construction.  This  is  a  desirable  objec- 
tive to  assure  maximum  benefits  to  the 
public  from  the  investment  we  are  mak- 
ing In  the  Interstate  System. 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  which  includes 
language  that  I  had  the  privflege  of  of- 
fering as  an  amendment  in  committee 
and  which  was  accepted  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  as  reported  out,  would 
require  that  the  geometric  and  con- 
struction standards,  as  applied  to  each 
actual  construction  project  on  the  Inter- 
state System,  shall  be  adequate  to  ac- 
commodate traffic  anticipated  for  the  20- 
year  period  commencing  on  the  date  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  approves  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
such  project. 

This  is  a  good  provision  and  should  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  FALLON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [  Mr.  FAKssTEnt  ] . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  allowing  me  this 
time  to  express  myself  about  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  public  highway  law,  that 
is  directed  to  public  hearings.  There  was 
supposed  to  have  been  submitted  an 
amendment  on  the  fioor  but  it  was  de- 
termined it  would  not  go  through  today 
and  would  prove  more  advisable  if  it  were 
proposed  to  the  committee  in  regular 
course. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  law  which  sug- 
gests any  time  for  notice  prior  to  a  date 
set  for  a  public  hearing.  It  Is  thought 
that  at  least  30  days  notice  should  be 
given  before  a  pubUc  hearing  is  had. 
Before  there  is  any  determination  made 
at  the  end  of  the  public  hearing  and 
before  the  completion  of  any  preliminary 
or  final  plans  on  any  project,  further 
hearings  should  be  held  and  sufficient 
time  be  given  so  that  all  the  people  may 
have  notice  of  the  proposed  change,  if 
there  Is  to  be  one.  In  connection  with  a 
public  highway. 

Further,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law 
that  requires  the  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic effects  upon  families  who  live  in  an 
area  for  which  a  public  road  Is  proposed. 
Also,  there  Is  no  consideration  In  the 
law  Insofar  as  the  effect  on  small  busi- 
ness In  an  area  is  concerned.  It  appears 
to  me  these  things  should  be  considered 
before  any  road  Is  determined  upon  in 
order  that  the  residents  of  the  particular 
area  affected  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  their  piece.  I  trust  In  due  time 
the  committee  will  give  consideration  to 
this  proposal  which  will  be  submitted  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment,  whi^  I  be- 
lieve will  be  very  salutary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FALLON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  LnrosAT]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Woiks  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  BaungI.  the  gentleman 
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Mr.  Fabbstom],  the 
arentleman  from  N<  m  Jtmej  (Mr.  Wall- 
BAvanl.  and  I  »lanned  to  offer  an 
amendment  this  al  «moon  to  section  138 
of  Utie  33  of  the  u  Mlerlylng  act  reUting 


yublle  hearings. 

the  problem  is  this: 

areas  and  communi- 


the  public 

as  it  exists  that 

hearings  are  to  be 


ties»  not  in  an.  bdt  in  some,  have  been 
a  sham.  They  hive  not  been  hearings 
in  the  proper  sens  t.  At  the  same  time, 
by  pretending  to  b<  hearings,  they  delude 
Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  act 
odicates  when  public 
!  leld.  In  my  own  area 
a  substantial  aziount  of  taxpayers' 
money — ^Federal  t\  nds — were  committed 
and  teptnt  before  t  lere  were  public  hear- 
connectloa  with  a  particular 
In  fact,  when  public 
hearing  an.  ttiis  pi  oject  were  held,  senti- 
ment ran  so  stron  :ly  against  it  that  the 
lecided  not  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  plai  i.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  by  whld  i  the  taxpayers'  money 
already  qpent  coul  1  be  recouped.  It  was 
a  tragic  situation  a  od  a  monument  to  bad 
administrative  pro  :edures. 

Second,  altboug  i  there  is  a  reference 
in  section  128  to    he  "ecomxnic  effects' 
on  a  cmnmunlty,  tl  lere  is  nothing  manda- 
tory about  an  ecozi  nnic  report  being  filed 
with  the  Departm  mt  of  Commerce.    We 
think  a  report  shot  Id  be  filed. 
Third,  there  is  t  o  definition  of  what  is 
'econoo  ic  effects."    We  think 
ihould  be  amended  in 
order  to  define  th<  i  terms.    It  should  in 
elude,  specifically,  relocation  studies  and 
the  effects  on  families  and  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  area. 

Fourth,  and  th^  gentleman  from  Ne 
is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  aspe  ^  our  proposal  would 
formalise  the  heiring  procedure.  The 
prc^osed  amendm  snt  would  key  it  in  with 
the  Administrativi ;  Procedures  Act. 

would  like  to  say  that 

we  plan  to  introd  iice  legislation  on  this 
subject  and  we  tery  much  hope  when 
introditiced  that  the  distin- 
of  the  subcommittee, 
from   Maryland    [Bir. 
[  hearings  on  it  and  ob- 
the  Executive  so  that 
this  matter  in  due 


meant  ifj 

the  highway  act 


the  bill  is 
guished  chairman 
the    gentleman 
Fallox]  win  hold 
tain  reports  from 
we  may  considei 


cotirse. 

Mr.  WAIXHAOSER 
win  ttie  gentlema  \  jrield? 


Mr.  IJND8AT. 
to  the  gentleman 


ing 
should 


into  in  more  that 
ion  and  all  facets 


Mr.  Chairman, 


I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
rom  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  WAUiHAU  SER.   I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  srieldii  ar.   I  certainly  strongly 


8uiq;x>rt  the  stater  lent  of  both  gentlemen 
from  New  York.  I  believe  before  the 
State  makes  an  a  inement  the  economic 
impact  on  the  o  immunities  should  be 
carefully  considei  Ml  and  the  loss  of  rat- 
ables  to  the  comn  unity,  and  the  uproot- 
of  citizens  ai  d  many  other  factors, 
nto  consideration  and 
prior  notice  of  h(  uings  should  be  given 
to  citisens.  The  eprldence  should  be  gone 
a  cut  and  dried  f  ash- 
bf  the  situation  should 
be  studied  and  re]  orted.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  leglslatic  a  we  propose  to  intro- 
duce and  hope  t  lat  other  Members  of 
the  House  will  su  qmrt  it. 


Bfr.UMt>8AY. 


I  thank  the  gentlonan. 


Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  basic  law  and  I 
suggest  to  him  rather  than  offering  an 
amendment  here  today  where  we  could 
not  get  a  full  and  complete  hearing, 
that  if  they  woxild  introduce  the  bill,  as 
soon  as  the  reports  come  back  from  the 
various  departments  we  will  be  glad  to 
give  them  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  CiameiI. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  STArroRD]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORO. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  with  regret  I  note  from  the  language 
of  HH.  7195,  page  1,  section  2(B)  that 
this  legislation  will  eliminate  Vermont 
from  eligibility  for  about  $73,000  per  an- 
niun  of  Federal  funds  for  urban  highway 
construction  in  futiu'e  years.  Vermont 
does  not  seek  special  treatment,  but  pro- 
posals have  been  made  that  this  act  be 
additionally  amended  to  provide: 

No  8tat«  shall  receive  less  than  one-fourth 
of  1  per  centum  of  each  year's  apportionment 
for  urban  highways. 

I  shall  not  now  offer  such  amendment 
on  the  floor  because  Its  general  impact 
has  not  been  fully  explored — it  has  not 
been  subject  to  hearings  nor  committee 
consideration.  However,  if  H.R.  7195 
passes  in  form  as  reconunended  by  the 
Conmiittee  on  Public  Worlcs,  I  shall  offer 
legislation  incorporating  the  phrase  I 
have  just  described  and  shall  hope  for 
its  favorable  consideration  before  fiscal 
1965. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
fiu-ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-Aid  High- 
way Amendments  Act  of  1963". 

Sxc.  2.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  104(b)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Ckxle,  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  Federal-aid  secondary  systems 
within  urban  areas: 

"In  the  ratio  which  the  popxilatlon  In  mu- 
nicipalities and  other  \u-ban  places  of  Ave 
thousand  or  more  in  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  population  in  mimiclpallties  and  other 
urban  places  of  five  thousand  or  more  in  all 
the  States  as  shown  by  the  latest  available 
Federal  census." 

SR.  3.  (a)  So  much  of  pcuragraph  (5)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  title  23. 
TJnltad  States  Ckxle,  as  precedes  the  third 
sentence  thereof  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(S)  For  the  Interstate  System  for  the  fis- 
cal years  IMM)  through  1971: 

"For  the  fiscal  years  1960  through  1966.  in 
the  ratio  which  the  estimated  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System  in  such  State. 
••  determliifBd  and  approved  in  the  manner 
provldMl  in  tbla  paragraph,  bears  to  the  sum 
of  th»  eatlmated  eoat  of  completing  the  In- 
terstate System  In  aU  of  the  States.  For 
the  fiscal  years  1907  through  1971,  In  the  ratio 


which  the  Federal  share  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  completing  the  Interstate  System  in  such 
Bute,  as  determined  and  approved  in  the 
manner  provided  In  this  paragraph,  beso-s 
to  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  completing  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem In  all  of  the  States.  Each  apportion- 
ment herein  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  through  1971,  Inclusive,  shall  be  made 
on  a  date  as  far  in  advance  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized  as 
practicable  but  in  no  case  more  than  eighteen 
months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  authorized." 

(b)  The  eighth  and  ninth  sentences  of 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  then  designated  Interstate 
System,  after  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Sexuite  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  ten  days  subse- 
quent to  January  2.  1965.  Upon  the  approval 
of  such  estimate  by  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimate  in  making  apportion- 
ments for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1967;  June  30,  1968;  and  June  30,  1969.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  Into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section.  In  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1968.  Upon  the 
approval  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  final  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  Into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section,  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1969.  Upon  the 
approval  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved 
estimate  In  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971." 

Sxc.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  109  of 
tiUe  23,  United  State*  Code,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  ge<»netrlc  and  construction 
standards  to  be  adopted  for  the  Interstate 
System  shall  be  those  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  cooperation  with  the  State  high- 
way departments.  Such  standards,  as  ap- 
plied to  each  actual  construction  project, 
shall  be  adequate  to  enable  such  project  to 
accommodate  the  tjrpes  and  volimies  of  traf- 
fic anticipated  for  such  project  for  the 
twenty-year  period  commencing  on  the  date 
of  approval  by  the  Secretary,  \inder  section 
106  of  tills  title,  of  the  plana,  specifications, 
and  estimates  for  iKstual  construction  of 
such  project.  The  right-of-way  width  ot 
the  Interstate  System  shall  be  adequate  to 
permit  construction  of  projects  on  the  Inter- 
state System  to  such  standards.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  apply  such  standards  uniformly 
throughout  all  the  States." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  131  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1963"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1966". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments?  If  not.  imder  the  nile. 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Coimnittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Ullman.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  rejwrted  that  that 
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Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  7195)  to  amend  vari- 
ous sections  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 441,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  questiorf  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
thh^  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUIUJINGS  ACT 
OF  1926 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  from  the  Committee  on. 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  453.  Rept.  No.  576) . 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  HJL  6207,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926,  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purxx)ses,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  are  here- 
by waived. 


TRANSFER  OF  KXUUUTiVE  POWER 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  EXPIRA- 
TION OF  TERM  OF  OinCE  OF  A 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  INAUGURA- 
TION OF  A  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  454.  Rept.  No.  577). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHJt. 
4638)  to  promote  the  orderly  transfer  of  the 
executive  power  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  office  of  a  President 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  President. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hoiir,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations,  the  blU  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  440  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itaelf  into  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union  for  the  consideration  ot  tiie  bUl  (HJL 
6618)  to  improve,  atrengthan,  and  aooelerate 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  abatement 
ot  air  pollution.  After  gHieral  debate,  which 
Shan  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
bill  ahaU  be  read  for  amendment  tmder  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  concltision  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith];  and  pending  that. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

As  the  reading  of  the  resolution  ^ows, 
it  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate  on  HJR.  6518.  which  is  entitled 
the  "Clean  Air  Act."  and  which  would 
replace  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1955. 

To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule,  and  I  therefore  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. House  Resolution  440  provides  an 
(Ven  rule  of  1  hour  general  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  6518.  a  i^ 
entitled  "Clean  Air  Act."  The  purpose 
of  this  measure  is  to  improve,  stroigthen, 
and  accelerate  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  abatement  of  air  pollution. 

Air  pollution  is  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem. I  am  certain  that  any  Member  who 
has  been  in  Los  Angeles  at  any  time  when 
smog  was  present  realizes  the  serious- 
ness of  ttie  situation.  I  understand  that 
there  are  many  other  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  that  are  faced  with 
this  problem.  The  pollutants  e<Mne  from 
many  sources — from  furnaces  which 
heat  homes,  ofBces,  and  public  buildings; 
from  burning  of  domestic  and  industrial 
waste;  from  motor  vehicle  exhaust;  from 
industrial  processes  which  release  chem- 
ical vapors;  and  from  combustion  of 
fuels  for  the  generation  of  pow«:. 

Great  progress  has  been  made,  but 
the  problem  is  far  from  settled.  I  do  not 
know  the  actual  figure,  but  I  am  certain 
that  the  city  and  coimty  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  State  of  California,  as  well  as 
private  enterprise,  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  attempting  to  eliminate 
smog  f  nnn  the  area. 

This  measufe  will  authorize  a  total 
of  $90  million  to  be  used  to  try  and  help 
solve  the  problem.  Of  this.  $5  million 
is  for  fiscal  year  1964.  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  $30  million  for  fiscal 
jrear  1966  and  $35  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  In  other  words,  a  total  of  $90 
million  over  the  next  4  years.  The 
numey  will  primarily  be  used  for  re- 
search, investigation  and  training  by  tlie 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare,  particularly  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

According  to  the  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  report.  HJEt. 
6518  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  ertabilsh  a 
national  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  prevention  and  control  of  air 
p<dlution,  and  for  that  purpoae  to  con- 
duct research,  render  technical  service, 
and  conduct  Investlgatlans  and  research 
if  requested  to  do  so  by  appropriate  air 
pollution  control  agencies,  or  if  he  deems 
the  problems  of  air  p<^ution  of  national 
significance;  and.  in  addition,  to  conduct 
studies  relating  to  motor  vehicle  ex- 
hausts and  to  the  effect  of  the  discharge 
of  such  exhausts  on  human  health  and 
the  determination  of  standards  of  safety 
for  such  discharge.  For  these  purposes 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  collect  and 
make  available  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  cooperate  with  all  interested  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  Institutions, 
to  make  grants  for  research,  training, 
and  demonstrations;  to  introduce  con- 
trols, to  provide  training  for  personnel, 
to  establish  research  feUowshlps,  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  basic  data  on  chem- 
ical, physical,  and  biological  air  quality 
and  other  information;  to  devdop  effec- 
tive practical  processes,  methods,  and 
prototype  devices  for  the  prevention  or 
control  at  air  pollution;  acid  to  estaUish 
criteria  of  air  pcdlution. 

The  bill  also  sets  up  a  procedure 
wh«%by  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  Federal  Government  can  proceed  to 
secure  abatement  of  serious  situations 
and  violations. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  this  meas- 
ure will  extend  the  Federal  Jurisdiction 
Into  another  field  which  possibly  is  a 
more  local  than  Federal  problem.  By 
the  same  token,  I  believe  that  the  tax- 
payers in  these  areas  where  air  pollution 
exists  are  willing  to  do  anjrthing  they 
can  to  help  clean  up  the  air.  It  is  occa- 
sionally stated  that  If  the  city  officials 
can  place  the  responsibility  on  county 
officials,  they  will  do  so.  It  probably  fol- 
lows that  county  ofDcials  may  feel  the 
same  way  about  the  State,  and  the  State 
may  feel  the  same  way  about  the  Federal 
Govenunent.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
city,  county,  and  State  ofBcials  will  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
Govenmient  has  taken  over  this  field 
and  that  they  thus  will  have  no  req;>onsi- 
bility  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  proUem  that  requires  the  atten- 
tion aiui  best  efforts  of  all  of  these  groups 
working  closely  together.  I  would  also 
hope  that  this  money  is  not  used  to  du- 
plicate research  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore conducted  by  local  communities  or 
States,  as  well  as  any  universities.  I 
would  hope  that  all  results  of  research  by 
the  various  organizations  will  be  readily 
gathered  together  and  disseminated  to 
the  communities  that  it  may  benefit  and, 
in  turn,  the  Federal  reseaich  program 
will  continue  from  that  point. 

I  would  further  hope  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  having  Juris- 
diction over  this  matter  will  devote  their 
close  attention  to  the  devek>pments  im- 
der this  program  in  ordor  to  determine 
that  the  $90  million  is  spent  wisely. 
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Mr.UNOeAY. 


I  thank  the  gentlonan.    the  nacai  yean  1967  through  I97i,  in  the  ratio     State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
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of  the  Whole  House  on  the  sutc  of  the    Department  of  Health.  Education,  and    that  the  $90  million  is  spent  wisely. 
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1,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 

the  rule  and  urge  its 

the  balance  of  my 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
iuesfcion. 
q^iestion  was  ordered, 
pro   tempore.    The 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

was  agreed  to. 
rect>nsider  was  laid  on  the 

or  THB  WHOLB 


Mr.    ROBERTTb    of    Alabama.    Mr 
Speaker.  I  move  hat  the  House  resolve 
Itself  Into  the  Cc  oimittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Sta  e  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of   he  bill  (H.R.  6518)  to 
Improve,  strengtti  en.  and  accelerate  pro 
I  for  the  prq^enUon  and  abatement 
of  air  pollution. 
The  motion  wa  s  agreed  to 
Accordingly,  tt  e  House  resolved  itself 
Into  tbe  Commltl  ee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  ^  he  Union  for  the  con- 
sideratian  of  the  »ill.  H.B.  6518,  with  Mr. 
ULlkui  in  the  d  aJx. 
Tbe  Clerk  reac  the  Utie  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  w:  IS  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMIkN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  fr  >m  Alabama  [Mr.  Rob- 
nn]  will  be  rec  >gnized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
ScBXMCx]  wfll  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  re<  agnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [  At.  RoBnTsl. 

Mr.    ROBERI S    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ylel  I  msrself  such  time  as  I 
.  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  am  happy  to  recom- 
mend to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
this  dlstingul8h<  d  body  the  bill.  HJR. 
6518.  which  is  d  isigned  to  assist  in  the 
prevention  and  c  mtrol  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  serlo  is  health  and  economic 
problems — that  >f  pollution  of  our  air. 
which,  without  e  caggeratlon.  has  become 
a  national  dlsgra  :e. 

Air  pollution  i  roblems  have  existed  in 
varying  degrees  of  Intensity  for  many 
years  in  most  of  the  Nation's  metropoli- 
tan centers. 

The  swift  groT  rth  of  our  technological 
society  has  proluced  a  high  level  of 
material  benefit  \  for  the  people  but  has 
also  generated  a  high  level  of  actual  and 
potential  problens  caused  by  contami- 
natkm  of  our  environment. 

These  contan  inating  elements  come 
from  many  amrces — ^from  furnaces 
which  heat  iMiaes,  offices,  and  public 
buildings;  from  motor  vehi<de  exhaust; 
from  burning  of  domestic  and  Indxistrlal 
waste;  from  in*  ustrial  processes  which 
release  chemica  vapors;  and  from  com- 
bustion of  fuel  for  the  generation  of 
power. 

Air  pollution  mposes  a  heavy  burden 
dh  our  economy  causing  extensive  dam- 
age through  its  effects  on  animals  and 
plant  Uf  e.  corro  ion  and  soiling  of  mate- 
rials and  strustures,  depreciation  of 
propel  ty  valuei,  interference  with  air 
and  surface  trai  isport,  and  losses  of  un- 
bumed  fuels.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  economic  d  Btmage  from  air  polluting 
amounts  to  as  mich  as  $11  bllUon  each 
year  in  the  Un  ted  SUtes;  $500  million 
ot  this  figure  represents  agricultural 
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losses  alone.  Air  pollution  thus  costs  an 
estimated  $65  per  capita  annually  in  eco- 
nomic losses  alone. 

The  adverse  effects  on  human  health 
caused  by  air  pollution  are  of  even  great- 
er concern,  although  obviously  health 
Is  too  precious  to  be  measurable  in  terms 
of  dollars. 

Research  conducted  over  the  past  few 
3rears  has  produced  overwhelming  evi- 
dence linking  air  pollution  to  the  ag- 
gravation of  heart  conditions  and  to  in- 
creases in  acute  and  chronic  respiratory 
diseases.  Specific  diseases  associated  in 
one  degree  or  another  with  air  pollution 
are  lung  cancer,  emphysema,  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  asthma.  And  the  irrita- 
tion caused  our  eyes,  noses,  and  general 
sensibilities  by  the  blight  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  most  of  our  urban  areas  is  a 
vexatious  problem  with  which  many  of 
us  are  all  too  familiar. 

It  is  not  difflcxUt  to  imderstand  the 
nature  of  this  threat  when  one  realizes 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  sup- 
ply of  our  air  resources  is  available  for 
use  In  any  single  location.  In  general, 
the  sources  of  air  pollution  are  concen- 
trated where  people  are  concentrated. 
Over  one-half  of  our  population  now 
lives  on  less  than  10  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  country,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  by  1970  two-thirds  of 
our  population  at  that  time  will  live 
in  the  same  limited  land  area. 

The  anticipated  growth  and  concen- 
tration of  our  population  and  industry 
in  these  land  areas  will  inevitably  result 
in  increasingly  serious  health  and  eco- 
nomic consequences,  unless  appropriate 
action  is  taken  now. 

Within  recent  years  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  community  levels,  but  the  problem 
will  continue  to  demand  an  expansion 
of  research  and  control  efforts  for  many 
years  in  the  future. 

The  need  for  such  an  expanded  effort 
has  become  apparent  to  me  after  careful 
study  of  the  problem  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Safety  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  committee 
for  many  years.  In  1955  the  committee 
reported  favorably  on  the  basic  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  present  Federal  air 
pollution  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance program. 

In  1956  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Traffic  Safety  of  the  committee  made  a 
study  of  noxious,  toxic,  and  harmful  mo- 
-  tor  vehicle  exhaust  fumes  in  connection 
with  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
highway  traffic  safety.  Testimony  was 
taken  and  research  activities  of  the  in- 
dustry were  studied  on  visits  to  manu- 
facturing plants. 

Hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Health 
and  Safety  Subcommittee  in  1958,  1959, 
1960,  and  1962  on  various  bills  concerned 
with  extension  of  the  Federal  air  pollu- 
tion program  and  on  the  progress  being 
made  in  air  pollution  control,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  motor  vehicle  ex- 
hausts. 

In  1959  the  committee  reported  fa- 
vorably on  legislation  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  program — Pubhc  Law 
8e-365 — and  in  1960,  a  favorable  com- 


mittee report  was  made  on  a  bill  requir- 
ing increased  emphasis  on  research  into 
the  motor  vehicle  exhaust  problem  and  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  such 
investigations — Public  Law  86-493. 

Last  year,  the  committee  reported  fa- 
vorably on  legislation  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral program  for  an  additional  period 
of  2  years  and  to  enact  into  permanent 
law  the  substance  of  Public  Law  86-493 
requiring  the  Surgeon  General  specifical- 
ly to  conduct  studies  on  motor  vehicle 
exhaust  as  it  affects  human  health 
through  the  pollution  of  air — Public  Law 
87-761. 

Thus,  over  the  years  the  air  pollution 
problem  has  been  carefully  studied.  Dur- 
ing these  years  significant  progress  has 
been  made,  through  research,  in  underr 
standing  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
the  methods  for  its  control.  But.  in  com- 
parison with  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, far  too  little  has  been  done  at  all 
levels  of  government,  to  actually  apply 
the  knowledge  we  now  possess  to  con- 
trol the  existing  problem  and  to  prevent 
its  aggravation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  organized 
programs  to  deal  with  problems  of  air 
pollution  are  of  comparatively  recent  or- 
igin, I  should  like  to  summarize  briefly 
what  has  been  done,  or  at  least  begun, 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

rEDOUI.  PHOCBAK 

Since  its  establishment  in  1955,  the 
air  pollution  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  conducted  and  sup- 
ported research,  provided  training,  ren- 
dered technical  assistance  upon  request, 
and  disseminated  information  on  air  pol- 
lution to  official  and  other  organizations 
and  the  general  public.  Main  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  research,  which  has 
developed  vital  information  on  the  health 
and  economic  effects  of  air  pollution. 
This  information  has  been  made  widely 
available  for  use  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  the  public.  New  and 
valuable  information  on  levels  of  air 
pollution  throughout  the  Nation  has  been 
made  available  through  the  cooperative 
local.  State,  and  Federal  national  air 
sampling  network  which  now  operates  in 
every  State,  in  213  urban  and  37  non- 
urban  sampling  sites.  A  continuous  air 
monitoring  program  now  provides  what 
is  virtually  a  minute-by-minute  appraisal 
of  the  levels  of  gaseous  pollutants  in 
eight  major  cities. 

A  2 -year  study  on  air  exhaust  and 
health  has  been  completed  vmder  the  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  86-493,  enacted  in 
1960.  The  report  to  Congress,  "Motor 
Vehicles,  Air  Pollution,  and  Health." 
makes  clear  that  automobile  emissions 
'produce  effects  on  human  health  and 
other  biological  systems.  It  points  out 
that  it  is  possible  that  none  of  our  pres- 
ent approaches  will,  in  the  long  run,  pro- 
vide adequate  solutions  to  the  problem. 
Entirely  different  concepts  may  be  need- 
ed, such  as  the  modification  of  basic 
engine  design  or  employment  of  types  of 
engines  not  now  commonly  in  use. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  assess- 
ing the  quantities  of  individual  pollu- 
tants present  in  the  atmosphere.  One 
example  is  the  studies  published  on  com- 
parative levels  of  benzpyrene  in  cities 
throughout  the  country. 
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The  Service  has  also  accelerated  its 
work  on  the  investigations  of  techniques 
and  basic  design  considerations,  not  only 
as  they  relate  to  the  pollutants  produced 
by  automobiles,  but  for  other  pollutants, 
such  as  the  oxides  of  sulfiu*.  for  which 
adequate  means  of  control  are  not  now 
available. 

Technical  assistance  activities  have 
been  expanded.  Thirteen  cooperative 
statewide  surveys  have  been  completed. 
a&  well  as  10  major  local  surveys  and 
dozens  of  investigations  of  special  air 
pollution  problems. 

Finally,  the  training  programs  of  the 
Service  have  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  technical  man- 
power required  for  Federal.  State,  and 
local  programs.  Up  to  the  present, 
training  at  the  sanitary  engineering  cen- 
ter in  Cincinnati  and  the  field  include 
courses  in  18  different  subject  areas. 
Research  and  training  grants  to  uni- 
versities and  other  organizations  have 
increased  from  31  in  1958  to  85  at  the 
present  time. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    PROGRAMS 

Because  of  their  many  variations  in 
scope  and  emphasis,  it  is  not  possible  to 
generalize  about  State  and  local  pro- 
grams. They  include  research,  equip- 
ment development,  surveys,  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  activities.  The  primary 
emphasis  is  on  control  activities — the 
application  of  present  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  to  reduce  or  control 
the  emission  of  pollutants  into  the  at- 
mosphere. However,  the  widespread 
application  of  control  techniques  is  de- 
pendent in  large  measure  on  the  avail- 
ability of  competently  staffed  and  sup- 
ported State  and  local  air  pollution 
control  agencies.  Unfortimately.  our 
present  structure  of  such  agencies  is  far 
from  adequate  for  dealing  with  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  air-pollution  control. 

With  respect  to  our  urban  population, 
approximately  90  percent  or  100  million 
persons  live  in  localities  having  air  pol- 
lution problems.  It  is  estimated  that  all 
232  communities  in  this  country  with  a 
population  greater  than  50.000  have  air 
pollution  problems  and  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  communities  in  the 
2.500  to  50.000  population  range  have 
problems.  In  total,  about  6.000  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  have  air 
pollution  problems  of  varying  degrees 
for  which  action  programs  should  be 
initiated  or  strengthened  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Today  there  are  only  106  local  control 
programs  on  record  which  have  full- 
time  staffs.  These  programs  serve  342 
local  political  jurisdictions,  which  com- 
prise about  45  percent  of  the  national 
urban  population.  Only  28  of  these  con- 
trol programs  have  5  or  more  full-time 
employees.  There  is  an  additional  num- 
ber of  local  programs  with  part-time 
staffs.  The  median  annual  expenditure 
is  about  10  cents  per  capita,  an  amount 
highly  inadequate  to  do  the  job  which  is 
necessary  to  attain  effective  control. 

On  the  State  level,  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  the  status  of  State  air  pollution  legis- 
lation and  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive programs  dealing  with  problems 
in  this  area.    Thus,  about  15  States  now 


have  enactments  which  authorize  the 
conduct  of  specific  programs,  whereas  no 
State  had  such  authorization  as  of  1950. 

These  relatively  new  State  programs 
are  quite  varied  with  respect  to  ttie  types 
of  activities  included.  Of  the  15  States 
having  specifically  identifiable  air  pollu- 
tion programs,  12  have  regulatory  con- 
trol authority  at  the  State  level,  but  only 
4  of  these  exercise  this  authority  state- 
wide. All  15  of  these  States  provide  some 
technical  assistance  to  local  jurisdic- 
tions; 8  provide  for  encouragement  of 
interlocal  programs,  and  4  have  set  up 
statewide  air  sampling  and  monitoring 
networks;  5  of  these  15  States  have  en- 
gaged in  varying  degrees  in  training  of 
personnel,  nuisance  abatement,  labora- 
tory assistance,  research,  pollutant  emis- 
sion studies,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
foimation.  In  general,  those  States  with 
specific  air  pollution  programs  carry  on 
activities  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
categories:  First,  surveillance  of  prob- 
lems; second,  technical  assistance  to  local 
agencies;  and,  third,  legal  regulatory 
control  at  the  State  level. 

Because  the  air  respects  no  arbitrary 
boundaries  and  flows  freely  from  com- 
munity to  community  and  State  to  State, 
the  problem  of  interstate  air  pollution 
is  a  very  real  one.  There  are  some  38 
million  Americans  living  in  metropolitan 
areas  that  reach  across  State  boxmdaries. 
and  all  these  people  live  and  work  in 
polluted  air.  Yet  there  is  in  this  coim- 
try  only  one  air  pollution  control  agency 
that  is  interstate  in  its  activities,  and  it 
has  barely  begun. 

In  recent  years  several  committees 
composed  of  highly  qualified  persons 
have  studied  the  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  United  States,  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Surgeon  General.  All  of  these  groups 
have  emphasized  the  essentiality  of  pre- 
serving the  quality  of  our  air  resources 
and  the  need  for  more  research  and  tech- 
nically trained  manpower,  and  greater 
a]M>lication  of  our  available  technology 
in  preventing  air  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6518  would  re- 
place the  existing  Air  Pollution  Control 
Act.  as  amended,  with  a  new  version. 
The  legislation  would  strengthen  and 
make  more  explicit  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  its  activities  in 
air  pollution  research,  trsdning  of  needed 
manpower,  and  demonstrations.  In  ad- 
dition, two  new  programs  are  author- 
ized; namely,  one,  a  4-year  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  State,  regional,  and 
local  air  pollution  control  agencies  to  as- 
sist in  the  establishment  and  improve- 
ment of  air  pollution  prevention  and 
control  programs  in  the  States  and  local 
communities;  and  two,  a  program  of  lim- 
ited Federal  assistance  and  participa- 
tion, imder  certain  circumstances,  in 
actions  directed  toward  abatement  of 
particular  air  pollution  problems. 

ENrORCElCENT 

The  provisions  of  HJl.  6518  relating 
to  abatement  of  air  pollution  are  an  im- 
portant adjunct  to  the  expanded  local 
and  State  control  activity  which  the  bill 
seeks  to  encourage. 

This  portion  of  the  bill  is  again  an  ex- 
pression and  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
concept    that   control    is   best    secured 


through  the  efforts  of  local  and  State 
agencies.  The  plsui  for  abatement  ac- 
tion is  predicated  on  the  belief  that  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  these  matters  is  as  collector  and  dis- 
seminator of  information,  to  assist  the 
States  and  local  governments  on  re- 
quest, and — when  control  efforts  by  the 
States  have  not  been  successful  in  resolv- 
ing an  interstate  problem,  to  exercise  a 
limited  abatement  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  abatement  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  the  bill  and  discussed 
in  the  accompanying  Report  No.  508 
have  been  developed  in  considerable  de- 
tail. I  would  like  to  svunmarlze  them 
briefly  here. 

The  abatement  procedures  recognize 
that  States  and  communities  are  faced 
with  two  classes  of  air  pollution  prob- 
lems— first,  those  in  which  both  the 
sources  of  pollution  and  the  persons 
whose  health  or  property  are  endangered 
by  it  are  found  in  one  State — ^Interstate 
pollution;  and,  second,  those  in  which 
property  or  health  damage  result  from 
air  pollution  originating  in  another 
State  or  States — interstate  pollution. 
In  both  such  cases,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  authorized,  when  officially  requested 
to  do  so,  to  conduct  conferences  of  the 
interested  parties  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations intended  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution  problem  in  ques- 
tion. The  Secretary  would  furthermore 
be  authorized  to  convene  such  confer- 
ences on  his  own  initiative  when  an  air 
pollution  problem  which  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  air  pollution  arising  in  one 
State  is  endangering  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  persons  in  another  State. 

Following  the  conference,  the  Secre- 
tary must  allow  6  months  for  any 
remedial  action  which  he  recommends 
to  be  taken.  Thereafter,  if  appropriate 
remedial  action  for  abatement  of  the 
problem  has  not  been  taken,  he  may  call 
a  public  hearing  of  the  interested  parties 
and  receive  from  the  hearing  board  its 
reccmunendations  to  seciu^  abatement  of 
the  pollution  problem.  The  Secretary 
may  then  convey  the  hearing  board's 
recommendations  to  the  interested 
parties,  specifying  a  reasonable  period 
of  time — ^not  less  than  6  months — ^for 
them  to  be  carried  out. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  period  specified 
by  the  Secretary,  measures  to  secure 
abatement  have  not  been  carried  out,  he 
may  then  transmit  his  recommendations, 
together  with  a  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing to  appropriate  governmental  of- 
ficials. At  this  point,  again,  the  bill 
makes  a  clear  distinction  between  abate- 
ment of  interstate  and  intrastate  air 
pollution.  In  instances  of  intrastate  air 
pollution,  the  Secretary  shall  present  his 
findings  to  the  Governor  and  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State,  and  may, 
at  their  request,  provide  technical  and 
other  assistance  in  judicial  proceedings 
to  secure  abatement.  When  the  pollu- 
tion problem  in  question  is  of  an  inter- 
state nature,  the  Secretary  may  turn 
over  his  recommendations  and  findings 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  request  him 
to  bring  suit  to  secure  abatement  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States.  He  shall  not, 
however,  make  such  a  request  until  he 
has    received    certification    from    the 
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QartrDor  of  escn  offended  State  that 
sueh  OoTemor  lus  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  enter  iolto  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment with  the  81  ate  In  which  the  pollu- 
tion originates,  pad  has  inet  with  no 


lir.  Chairman,  this  plan  for  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  places  the  primary 
responsitailitjr  for  control  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  of  gnremment  and  invokes 
the  power  of  tie  Federal  courts  only 
when  every  reas  >nable  effort  to  control 
an  interstate  pre  blem  at  the  State  level 
has  been  shown  o  be  unproductive  and 
the  health  or  welfare  of  American 
eitiaens  is  being  needlessly  jeopardized. 
I  believe  we  !an  all  agree  that  the 
principal  effect  c  f  this  provision  of  H.R. 
6518  win  be  to  encomvge  communities 
unA  States  to  ao<  ept  fully  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  omtrol  of  air  pollution. 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  consistent  with 
the  broad  object  ves  of  the  bill  and  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Interstate  air  pollution  is  a  uniquely 
complex  and  den  anding  problem.  With 
the  growth  of  irban  population,  more 
and  more  metro  tolitan  areas  are  reach- 
ing across  State  boimdaries.  So  iiKleed 
ai«  the  air  pollul  Ion  problems  that  virban 
life  creates,  tor  as  we  have  learned  in 
committee  heart  igs.  the  air  pollution  by- 
products of  our  echnological  society  are 
carried  on  the  w  nd  across  the  himdreds 
of  miles,  heedles  \  of  the  political  boimd- 
aries that  erissc  ross  the  land. 

Tet  deq^ite  tfa  s  growing  problem,  the 
resources  of  the  States  and  their  com- 
munities can  be  made  equal  to  it.  if  the 
Federal  Govemi  lent  helps  to  provide  the 
climate  for  cons  Tuctive  and  meaningfvil 
growth  of  the  ai '  pollution  control  effort 
throughout  the  Ifation. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only 
one  interstate  ai '  pollution  agency  in  the 
United  States,  a  id  it  is  without  adequate 
authority  to  ^  ctively  abate  air  pollu- 
tion. Tet,  in  1(  60  some  38  million  peo- 
ple lived  in  24  netropolitan  areas  that 
extend  into  tw(»  or  more  States.  The 
Nation  has  even  right  to  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmeit  for  aid  and  guidance 
in  finding  a  re  inedy  to  this  situation. 
H  Jl.  6518  thoug  1  it  can  offer  no  panacea, 
would,  if  enact<  d.  be  the  first  real  step 
toward  a  solutic  n. 
CMAtm  rot,  suFPOi  r  or  jjs  POLX.Tmoic  comtsox. 

PSOOKAHa 


The  leglslatica  before  the  House  ex- 
plicity  states  th  it  primary  responsibility 
for  the  preven^b  and  control  of  air  pol- 
lutioai  at  its  sAce  rests  with  State  and 
local  governments,  a  reaffirmation  of  a 
poUey  which  tt  e  Congress  has  consist- 
ently set  for  t  le  Federal  air  pollution 
program.  Mr.  iiliairman.  the  provision 
of  HJl.  6518  au  horizing  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pa  rtially  support  State  and 
local  air  pollut  on  control  programs  is 
not  only  consis  «nt  with  the  expressed 
intent  of  Congr  ss.  it  is  essential  if  that 
intent  is  to  be  i  iilly  realized. 

If  the  Nation  were  effectively  control- 
ling its  growin  r  air  pollution  problem, 
HH.  6518  wou  d  be  superfluous.  The 
facta,  unfortun  itely,  point  to  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  Chktrman.  only  24  of  our 
50  States  vend  more  than  $5,000  a  year 
to  control  air  pollution.  In  all.  the 
States  are  apen  ling  less  than  $4  million 
a  year  to  meet  the  rising  threat  of  air 


pollution,  and  more  than  half  of  that 
sum  is  being  spent  in  California  alone. 
Local  control  agencies  are  spending  con- 
siderably more,  about  $8.5  million  an- 
nually; but  half  of  the  Nation's  metro- 
politan centers  and  some  6,000  smaller 
communities  are  inadequately  served  by 
control  programs,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  all  suffer  moderate  or  serious  air 
pollution  problems. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
expend  not  more  than  $5  million  an- 
nually, plus  any  xinexpended  portion  of 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  appropriated 
for  the  previoxis  fiscal  year,  in  the  form 
of  grants  to  State  and  local  air  pollution 
control  agencies  to  assist  them  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  control  pro- 
grams. The  objective  of  these  grants  is 
to  provide  impetus  to  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  regulatory  air  pol- 
lution programs  in  the  States  and  local 
communities.  Members  of  the  House 
will  agree.  I  fed  sure,  that  this  is  indeed 
a  modest  sum  when  compared  with  the 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  to 
goods,  property,  and  agricultiire  inflicted 
each  year  by  polluted  air.  Yet  these 
funds,  allocated  as  the  bill  prescribes  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  which  takes  into 
account  population,  per  capita  income, 
and  the  extent  of  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem within  each  State,  would  enable  and 
encoiiragie  many  communities  to  under- 
take effective  control  programs  where 
they  are  now  either  inadequate  or  total- 
ly lacking. 

There  are,  of  course,  serious-minded 
persons  who  deplore,  as  I  do,  the  thought 
that  the  Federal  Government  might  as- 
siune  the  full  burden  and  cost  of  air 
pollution  control  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  is  neither  the  responsibility  of 
National  Government,  nor  is  it  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  before  the  House.  The 
bill,  in  its  entirety,  would  rather  assist 
the  several  States  in  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution.  It  would  mark  the 
beginning,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  a  concerted 
effort  to  deal  wisely  and  effectively  with 
a  problem,  which,  though  it  is  primarily 
local  in  nature,  is  nonetheless  a  national 
disgrace  and  a  serious  economic  and 
health  problem. 

The  time  for  prudent  Federal  leader- 
ship and  support  is  upon  us.  The  Con- 
gress should  delay  no  longer  in  helping 
initiate  and  strengthen  effective  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  where  they  are 
most  sorely  needed — in  the  cities  and 
States  of  the  Nation  troubled  by  polluted 
air. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  every  individual  person 
in  the  Nation  must  breathe  In  order  to 
remain  alive,  and  there  is  no  choice  but 
to  breathe  the  air  with  which  we  are 
siuTounded.  Therefore,  this  bill  H.R. 
6518  is  vitally  Important  to  every  person 
in  this  Nation  in  a  very  personal  way. 

Our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts  1,  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  is  to  be  most  sincerely 
commended  for  all  the  work  he  has  done 
in  this  field  of  air  pollution  and  better 
health. 

The  United  States  enjoys,  more  than 
any  other  nation  on  earth,  a  level  of 


prosperity  and  a  standard  of  health  that 
are  a  monumental  tribute  to  our  indus- 
trial and  technological  progress  and  to 
our  representative  form  of  government. 
It  is  incongruous,  in  the  face  of  these 
accomplishments,  that  we  are  failing  to 
adequately  meet  the  problem  of  air 
pollution,  one  of  the  challenges  thrust 
upon  us  by  modern  civilization.  A 
nation  that  can  provide  employment  for 
70  million  people,  that  can  achieve  mir- 
acles of  lengthened  lifespan  and  reduced 
infant  mortality,  that  can  provide  its 
citizens  more  educational  opportunities, 
more  of  the  trappings  of  personal  com- 
fort, indeed  more  of  the  tangible  and 
intangible  elements  of  a  prosperous  life — 
such  a  nation  must  certainly  find  ways 
to  correct  the  steadily  worsening  environ- 
mental insults  of  air  pollution  to  which 
its  people,  its  proud  cities,  even  its  agri- 
cultural areas  are  subjected. 

From  the  economic  viewpoint  alone, 
it  is  reliably  estimated  that  the  loss  per 
capita  in  damage  to  crops  and  vegeta- 
tion, paint,  chrome  plate,  rubber,  and 
other  material  goods  is  costing  $65  per 
capita  per  year  and  this  does  not  take 
into  accoimt  the  damage  to  the  health  of 
our  people  and  animals  which  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  alone.  This  per 
capita  economic  loss  will  continue  and 
even  at  an  increased  cost  unless  prompt 
and  effective  step>s  are  taken  to  meet 
these  problems.  Yet  we  are  currently 
spending  only  about  10  cents  per  capita 
to  meet  these  problems  and  thus  the 
wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  step  vip  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  economic  loss  and 
protect  the  good  health  of  everyone.  No 
area  in  our  Nation  is  free  from  these 
dangers  and  losses.  Appropriate  and 
proper  efforts  now  will  produce  lasting 
benefits  to  every  area  of  the  Nation  and 
each  of  our  citizens. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  have 
had  a  direct  part  in  activities  relating 
to  the  problem  of  air  pollution  for  sev- 
eral years  and  In  so  doing  I  believe  I 
have  come  to  really  appreciate  the  wr- 
gent  seriousness  of  this  property  loss 
and  the  bad  effects  on  hiunan  life.  A 
good  step  In  the  right  direction  is  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  6518,  Introduced  by  my 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts],  which  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  overwhelmingly. 
This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
cities  and  States  of  the  coimtry  to  fully 
assume  their  own  proper  responsibility 
for  the  control  of  air  pollution,  by  in- 
telligent and  limited  use  of  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  to 
aid  them  in  this  endeavor.  Herein  lies 
the  key  to  an  expanded  national  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  a  proliferating,  na- 
tional problem:  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  with  the  primary 
resjxjnsibility  as  it  should  for  direct  con- 
trol authority  left  to  the  States  and 
local  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
participating  last  December  in  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Air  Pollution, 
called  by  Surg.  Gen.  Luther  L.  Terry. 
Many  differing  views  were  expressed  at 
that  meeting  on  specific  details  of  the 
air  pollution  problem,  but  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  much  the  really  remarkable 
vmanimity  of  opinion  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  nationally  to  bring  the 
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problem  of  air  pollution  under  control. 
Spokesmen  from  industry,  from  science, 
from  public  health,  from  air  pollution 
control  activities  and  from  all  levels  of 
government  were  virtiiaUy  of  one  voice 
in  calling  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  national  effort  to  bring  about  better 
control  of  this  problem.  And  the  pub- 
lic response  to  the  conference,  mani- 
fested only  in  part  by  the  impressive 
coverage  given  it  by  the  press,  radio, 
and  television,  provides  yet  another  in- 
dex of  the  growing  public  acknowledg- 
ment that  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
now  to  halt  the  contamination  of  our 
air  resoiuces.  Thus.  I  think  we  here 
in  the  Congress  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity on  the  one  hand  to  truly  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  American  people 
and  on  the  other  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship that  is  a  traditionally  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  legislative  process. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House,  HJl. 
6518.  may  be  looked  upon  as  having 
three  major  elements.  First,  it  reiterates 
the  well  established  sentiment  of  the 
Congress  that  air  pollution,  a  byproduct 
of  Industrial,  technological,  and  popula- 
tion growth  and  concentration,  demands 
abatement  action,  which  is  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  communities 
and  States.  In  a  second  element,  the 
bill  authorizes  a  substantial  expansion 
of  existing  Federsd  activities  in  the 
field  of  air  pollution;  namely,  research, 
technical  assistance,  training,  and  dis- 
semination of  information.  Finally 
the  bill  gives  the  Federal  Government, 
for  the  first  time,  the  authority  to 
assist  States  and  communities  directly 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  control  programs  by  providing  lim- 
ited financial  assistance,  if  the  need  is 
shown,  and  by  participating  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  activities  directed 
toward  abatement  of  particular  air  pol- 
lution problems. 

In  its  totaUty,  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts! is  focused  on  the  one  great  stum- 
bling block  that  has  thus  far  frustrated 
efforts  to  deal  conclusively  with  the 
problem  of  air  pollution — the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  many  States  and  an 
alarming  nimiber  of  cities  and  towns  to 
conduct  the  kind  of  air  pollution  control 
programs  they  so  urgently  need.  Virtu- 
ally every  provision  of  the  bill  is  clearly 
aimed  at  aiding,  primarily  through  mak- 
ing technical  information  available,  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  local 
and  State  control  programs,  and  hence, 
at  removing  the  serious  obstacle  of  in- 
adequate action.  There  is  no  intention, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  relieve  local 
communities  and  States  of  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities to  provide  for  and  admin- 
ister a  clean-air  program. 

The  bill  does  this.  I  think,  in  two 
closely  related  ways.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  can  pro- 
vide very  limited  initial  financial  im- 
petus when  proven  necessary  to  initiate, 
or  where  needed,  strengthen  control  pro- 
grams in  the  States  and  cities  of  the 
Nation.  As  the  bill  provides,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  serve  only  in  the 
capacity,  as  a  starter,  to  help  the  local 
l>rograms  get  their  feet  on  the  ground 
through  modest  financial  help  and  tech- 


nical information.  I  am  sure  that  once 
effective  programs  are  undertaken  and 
their  worth  and  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity or  State  Is  demonstrated,  as  it  will 
be,  the  citizen-taxpayers  served  by  such 
programs  will  be  glad  to  assume  the  full 
responsibility  for  their  continuing  sup- 
port, and  the  modest  investment  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  will  be  far 
outstripped  by  appropriated  local  f  imds. 
Once  the  people  realize  the  gains  in  per- 
sonal health  and  comfort  and  in  eco- 
nomic retiuns  that  will  accompany  effec- 
tive air  pollution  control,  I  submit  they 
will  never  again  allow  the  needless  and 
careless  destruction  of  their  air  resource 
that  we  are  witnessing  today. 

The  bill  will  authorize  what  we  must 
certainly  call  a  modest  investment  in 
Federal  grant  support  of  local  and  State 
control  programs — a  total  expenditure  in 
any  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  $5  million. 
These  funds  would  be  aUocated  to  the 
States  on  an  equitable  formula  basis  of 
established  need,  designed  to  take  into 
accotmt  the  State's  own  financial  ca- 
pacity and  its  air  pollution  problem. 
Obviously,  this  smn  could  never  serve  to 
underwrite  the  entire  national  cost  of  air 
pollution  control,  and  the  bill  envisions 
nothing  of  this  kind.  This  money  would 
serve  only  as  a  stimulus,  and  as  tangible 
evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  aid  the  States  in 
lavmching  and  maintaining  their  own 
effective  control  programs. 

Another  major  feature  of  the  bill,  one 
which  is  intimately  tied  to  the  grants 
program,  is  the  authorized  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  abatement  activities.  On 
this  point,  too,  the  bill  places  full  respon- 
sibility for  control  with  State  cmd  local 
governments,  but  it  does  more  than  that. 
It  attempts  to  create  a  climate,  now 
sorely  absent,  in  which  States  can  pur- 
sue abatement  measures  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Govenunent  as  a 
repository  of  authoritative  technical  in- 
formation and  coimsel.  In  only  one  type 
of  air  pollution  situation  would  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  be  authorized  to  inter- 
vene directly  to  6ecw*e  air  pollution 
abatement  through  the  Federail  courts. 
This  would  only  occiu-  when  all  efforts  at 
the  State  level  have  failed  to  resolve  an 
air  pollution  problem  involving  two  or 
more  States.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  application  of  this  authority 
would  truly  be  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

This  leads  to  a  point  which  I  believe 
needs  to  be  emphasized.  In  attempting 
as  it  does  to  encourage  and  foster  in- 
creased local  and  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol activity,  the  bill  recognizes  the  need 
for  the  creation  of  both  interstate  and 
intrastate  agreements  to  deal  with  air 
pollution  problems,  as  they  so  often 
occur,  on  a  multijurisdlctional  basis. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  single 
poUtical  entities,  whether  they  be  cities, 
counties,  or  entire  States,  often  cannot 
adequately  deal  with  the  air  pollution 
problems  confronting  them  because  an- 
other political  jurisdiction, -entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  first  in  many  cases,  is 
directly  involved.  Where  these  prob- 
lems are  confined  within  one  State,  the 
coiu-se  of  action  is  clear — a  statewide  or 
regional  control  agency  must  be  estab- 
lished and  empowered  by  the  States  to 
deal  with  the  problem.    But  when  two  or 


more  States  are  involved,  the  situaticm 
becomes  administratively  more  complex 
and  demands  the  adoption  of  agree- 
ments or  compacts  among  the  States. 
The  bill,  HJl.  6518,  would  give  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  the  creation  of 
such  compacts  or  agreements  so  that 
interstate  probl«ns  could  be  resolved  at 
the  State  level.  Only  when  no  such 
comi>act  or  agreement  exists  and  when 
efforts  to  sectu'e  one  prove  fruitless 
would  the  Federal  courts  be  asked  to  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  experience  in  the 
field  of  air  pollution,  particularly  in  the 
perplexing  area  of  automotive  exhaust 
gas  air  pollution,  has  firmly  persuaded 
me  that  every  segment  of  oiu:  society, 
governmental  and  nongovernmental,  has 
an  important  role  to  play  in  the  stniggle 
to  preserve  our  diminishing  supply  of 
fresh,  healthful,  clean  air.  Last  year, 
the  Surgeon  General,  in  response  to 
legislation  which  I  was  privileged  to  in- 
troduce 2  years  earlier,  submitted  a 
lengthy  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
biological  and  health  effects  of  motor 
vehicle  air  pollutants.  The  report  con- 
cluded in  essence  that  this  specific  air 
pollution  problem  is  beyond  question  a 
potentially  critical  health  threat  and 
that  it  wiU  surely  worsen  unless  effective 
measiu'es  are  taken  to  correct  it.  As  we 
all  know,  the  automotive  industry  has 
continued  to  spend  huge  siuns  in  re- 
search on  the  matter  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  automotive  exhaust  gases  and 
has  taken  an  important  step  by  equipping 
all  new  cars  beginning  with  the  1964 
models  with  a  crankcase  "blowby"  device 
that  will  reduce  by  about  one-third  the 
amount  of  harmful  unbumed  hydro- 
carbons released  into  the  air  by  each  car. 
I  understand  that  the  industry  is  and 
has  been  working,  fm-thermore,  on  the 
development  of  other  devices  and  tech- 
niques that  will  help  to  correct  the  far 
more  serious  problem  of  pollutants  re- 
leased through  the  exhaust  system  itself. 
But  this  effort  alone  will  not  solve  the 
automotive  pollution  problem  \mless  and 
until  the  cities  and  States  of  the  Nation 
are  equipped  to  administer  and  insist 
upon  a  program  of  strict  control  to  as- 
sure that  motor  vehicle  pollution  control 
devices  and  procediu'es  are  uniformly 
adopted  and  enforced.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, only  one  State,  California,  has  seen 
and  acted  upon  the  wisdom  of  this 
course,  despite  the  fact  that  every  city 
in  the  land  with  more  than  50,000  resi- 
dents either  has  now  or  soon  will  have 
a  motor  vehicle  pxjllution  problem  to  be 
dealt  with. 

In  other  areas,  what  I  have  just  said  is 
even  more  true,  because  the  problem  of 
control  need  not  wait  for  the  develop- 
ment of  reliable  and  economical  equip- 
ment and  techniques.  Air  pollution  au- 
thorities agree  that  many  means  are  al- 
ready at  hand  to  bring  under  effective 
control  many  of  the  major  soiures  of 
air  pollution,  such  as  fuel  use,  indus- 
trial operations,  refuse  disposal,  and 
others.  This  information  all  too  often  is 
lying  unused  because  the  cities  and  States 
of  the  country,  or  certainly  most  of  them, 
are  either  not  equipped  or  are  not  yet 
willing  to  assume  responsibility  to  bring 
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it  into  appUcftUoc  in  the  interests  of  their 


I  wiU  conclwif  Mr.  Ctialrman.  by  re- 
speetfoUy  asUiM  that  the  House  take 
this  opportunitj  to  strike  a  Uow  at  the 
nattoBal  disvrac<  of  air  poUntion.  Tlie 
people  of  the  Uiited  States  are  ready 
and  able  to  mee  the  threat  of  air  pol^ 
lutkm.  Our  re  ponsibility  is  to  help 
them  in  every  lay  appropriate  to  the 
Federal  system  d  govenunent.  I  urge 
my  collfagttw  he  re  tn  the  House  to  oyer- 
whelmlncly  appi  ove  the  clean  air  bill. 
HJl.  6518.  and  t  lus  make  an  important 
4art  In  providing  all  our  people  with 
urflently  needed  <  lean  air  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  TEAOUi  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  t  le  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCE .  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif 0  mia. 

Mr.  TEAOUI  of  California.  BCr. 
Chairman.  I  seel :  the  advice  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  'ery  well  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  tti  e  pnbiem  of  air  pollu- 
tion  as  well  as  tt  e  problem  of  water  pol- 
lution. I  would  1  ke  to  get  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  s  b  what  a  Member  such 
as  myself  can  c  o  or  should  do  if  that 
Member  has  takt  a  the  position,  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  tha ;  water  pollution  prob- 
lems, serious  as  hey  are,  are  primarily  a 
matter  to  be  ha  Mlled  at  the  local  level. 
How  is  this  air  wllution  proposal  to  be 
distinguished  in  principle  from  that  re- 
lating to  water? 

Mr.  SCHENd  L  If  I  may  reply  to  my 
good  colleague  fx  om  California,  I  will  say 
that  this  legislamon  attempts  to  put  un- 
der one  umbrelli  all  the  various  types  of 
air  pollution  pro  Tarns,  participation,  the 
matter  of  resea  ch,  and  the  matter  of 
grant  in  aid  wht  re  a  proven  need  exists, 
but  those  granti  are  not  in  excess  of  $5 
mllMon  a  year,  t  also  makes  It  possible 
for  the  local  (ommunities  to  receive 
technological  inf  >rmation  and  know-how 
from  the  reaearc  i  department  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hea  th.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, idiieh  is  es  tremely  Important. 

It  provides.  aL  o,  that  there  can  be  or- 
ganised State  c<  mpacts  if  the  Congress 
wUl  approve  Stite  compacts  the  same 
as  they  do  with  respect  to  water  pollu- 
tion. It  also  piovides  that  we  encour- 
age and  urge  th  >  local  communities  and 
States  to  do  the  Job  for  themselves,  ap- 
pljring  only  to  t  le  Federal  Oovemment 
when  then  is  ro  other  resource  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHENCl  L  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balanc  e  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRM  kN.  The  gentlonan  has 
consumed  4  mlr  ates. 

Mr.  BOBEEnB  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yiel  i  to  the  gentlonan  f  rem 
New  Yoi±  (Mr.  HsLnaHl 

Mr.  HALPEIN.  Mr.  ChaUman.  I 
rise  in  support  <  i  this  bin  and  I  wish  to 
heartily    commfnd    the    distinguished 


chairman  of  th* 
gentleman  front 


closely  with  the 


subcommittee,  the  able 
Alabama  [BCr.  Roa- 
XXT8].  for  his  hird  wozic  and  dedication 
to  this  leglslatlo:  \.  He  has  shown  a  ccm- 
tinued  determin  Uion  to  protect  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  i  aillions  of  Americana. 

I  believe  HJl  6518  will  do  Just  that 
And  I  am  priiUeged  to  have  worked 


gentleman  in  this,  and 


In  the 'previous  Congress  on  legislation 
in  this  field,  my  companioif  bill  in  this 
session  being  H.R.  4750. 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  have  had  continued  in- 
terest in  this  problem  and  have  found 
the  chairman  extremely  helpful  and 
fully  cooperative  in  seeking  the  answers 
to  the  ever-growing  chaotic  air  pollution 
situation.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  olficials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  who  have  l>een  so  cooperative 
with  me  and  my  staff  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  important 
problem  and  tragically,  for  too  long  a 
time,  it  has  lacked  the  necessary  tools  to 
be  effectively  attacked.  We  can  no 
longer  be  apathetic  about  this  dangerous 
scourge  which  has  caused  such  immeas- 
urable damage  to  the  health,  proper- 
ty, and  welfare  of  countless  Americans. 

We  certainly  do  not  shrug  off  as  in- 
significant the  pollution  of  air  with  ra- 
dioactive materials  from  nuclear  explo- 
sions. We  may  question  contentions 
about  the  kind  and  extent  of  damage 
such  pollution  causes,  but  this  uncertain- 
ty whets  our  determination  to  probe  the 
dangers  in  order  to  decide  more  intelli- 
gently what  do  about  them.  In  contrast, 
our  response  to  air  pollution  which  is  a 
bsrproduct  of  urban,  industrial  living  has 
been  somewhat  lethargic.  For  this  rea- 
son, passage  of  H.R.  6518  will  be  both  a 
sign  and  means  of  our  overcoming 
apathy. 

Perhaps  otir  slowness  to  act  in  this 
area  stems  from  the  rarity  of  spectacular 
damage  caused  by  nonradioactive  pol- 
lutants. The  Donora  disaster  of  1948. 
when  20  persons  died  because  of  a  con- 
centrated. 3-day  smog  is  an  exception 
If  the  effects  of  nonradioactive  pollutants 
are  less  dramatic  than  those  caused  l>y 
radioactive  substances,  nevertheless  they 
are  equally  invidious.  For  nonradioac- 
tive p(^utants — nitrogen  and  sulfur  ox- 
ides, hydrocarbons,  and  solid  particles — 
threaten  oiu:  pocketbooks.  our  aesthetic 
satisfaction,  and,  above  all.  our  health. 

The  estimates  of  the  economic  cost  of 
air  pollution  are  staggering.  They  range 
from  $7.5  to  $11  billion  aimually.  Just 
imagine  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  This  fig- 
ure takes  into  account  the  damage  to 
crops  as  well  as  the  increased  work  ab- 
senteeism in  areas  where  air  pollution 
reaches  high  levels.  Compare  the  billion 
dollar  annual  figure  with  the  $90  million 
appropriations  for  a  5-year  period  en- 
visioned by  the  clean  air  bill  under  con- 
sideration. Who  can  label  this  expendi- 
ture wasteful  spending? 

The  aesthetic  debits  of  air  pollution 
are  obvious  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
grayness  of  city  buildings,  the  haze  that 
greets  the  traveler  flying  to  a  large  me- 
trtiHXlis  and.  to  single  out  a  trivial  but 
telling  example,  the  sooty  pall  typical  of 
snow  in  an  urban  environment. 

It  is  possible  that  some  persons  might 
acquiesce  in  the  economic  and  aesthetic 
costs  of  polluted  air,  an  attitude  I  find 
hard  to  c(Hnprehend.  But.  how  many  of 
us  can  accept  calmly  danger  to  our 
health?  Recent  studies  conducted  by 
the  nJ3.  Public  Health  Service  postulate 
a  close  connection  lietween  the  limg  ail- 
ments, particularly  chnmic  bronchitis, 
emphysema  and  lung  cancer,  and  the 


prevalence  of  polluted  air.  Laboratory 
experiments  with  animals  and  humans 
tend  to  support  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  statistical  surveys. 

By  the  experts'  own  admission,  evi- 
dence on  the  relation  between  air  pollu- 
tion and  disease  is  far  from  conclusive. 
This  incompleteness  alone  is  a  powerful 
argument  for  supporting  HJl.  6518 
which  makes  possible  increased  research 
into  all  aspects  of  air  pollution,  the 
dangers  it  poses  as  well  as  the  remedies 
for  them.  However  inadequate,  the  data 
already  gathered  persuades  me  that 
action  to  reduce  and.  if  possible,  to  elimi- 
nate air  pollution,  is  also  imperative. 
To  argue  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until 
we  have  more  Information  l>efore  acting 
often  masks  a  determination  to  do  noth- 
ing at  all.  In  most  instances,  we  act  on 
probabilities  and.  as  I  interpret  the  facts 
the  probability  is  for  additional  eco- 
nomic, esthetic,  and  health  losses  as 
long  as  the  projected  increase  in  urban- 
ization, aut(«K>bile  travel,  and  in- 
dustrialization goes  on  unaccompanied 
by  anti-air-pollution  programs.  H.R. 
6518  takes  into  account  the  need  for 
applying  what  we  know  about  air  pollu- 
tion and  its  remedies  by  empowering  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  legal  action 
against  those  responsible  for  polluting 
the  air. 

Admitting  the  need  for  more  extensive 
and  intensive  air  pollution  programs, 
why  should  the  Federal  Oovemment  get 
into  the  picture?  Why  not  leave  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities? 

In  the  first  place,  air  circulates  freely, 
observing  no  State  or  mxmidpal  boxmd- 
aries.  The  citizens  of  one  State  affected 
by  pollutants  discharged  into  the  air  in 
another  State  need  some  means  to  pro- 
tect their  interest  in  clean  air.  This  bill 
makes  the  Federal  Government  their 
protector  by  allowing  the  UJ3,  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  against  air  pollu- 
tion violators  m  the  offending  State  after 
less  compulsory  paths  to  compliance 
have  failed. 

Second,  local  and  State  governments 
in  general  have  failed  to  do  adeqxiate 
jobs  in  the  past.  Substantial  progress 
has.  of  coiirse.  been  made  in  in  some 
communities  in  the  last  few  years.  I 
can  point  to  New  York  and  the  superb 
job  being  done  by  Commissioner  Arthur 
J.  Benllne  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Pollution  Control.  But  there 
is  just  so  much  States  and  cities  can  do 
on  their  own.  According  to  the  U.S, 
Public  Health  Service,  only  342  local 
political  units  including  about  45  percent 
of  the  population  in  areas  which  have 
problems,  have  air  pollution  control 
programs  with  full-time  staffs.  A  scat- 
tering of  other  communities  have  pro- 
grams with  part-time  staffs. 

Finally,  the  coordinating  role  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  imder  this  bill  In- 
evltably  reduces  wasteful  duplication, 
especially  in  research.  Many  communi- 
ties, geographically  widely  separated, 
have  similar  problems.  With  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  acting  as  liaison,  they 
could  more  easily  arrange  a  division  in- 
stead of  a  duplication  of  labor.  This 
would  save  considerable  sums  of  money 
as  well  as  make  possible  maximum  use 
of  available  resources.  HJEl.  6518  fiurther 
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aids  local  and  State  cooperation  by  au- 
thorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  W^are  to  channel  reports  to 
local  agencies  about  developments  In  the 
air  pollution  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative 
from  New  York  City,  whose  industry, 
automobile  traffic  and  population  den- 
sity create  an  ever-growing  air  pollu- 
tion problem,  I  naturally  have  an  im- 
mediate and  personal  Interest  in  seeing 
HJEl.  6518  passed.  But.  I  do  not  speak 
only  on  behalf  of  either  the  urban 
dweller  nor  the  50 -odd  small  farmowners 
and  numerous  home  gardners  within 
New  York  City's  limits.  I  know  that  I 
speak  too.  for  countless  others  wherever 
they  live,  who  have  an  Interest  In  maxl- 
mi;dng  the  economic,  esthetic  and  phys- 
ical well-being  of  all  citizens.  I  trust 
this  view  Is  shared  by  the  overwhelm- 
tng  majority  in  the  House  and  that  It  Is 
refiected  in  a  resoimding  vote  in  favor 
of  this  biU. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the   gentleman   from   California    [Mr. 

BxntKRALTER  ] . 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  America  today  we  are  faced  with 
many  problems;  however,  I  feel  that  air 
pollution  or.  as  some  call  it  smog  will 
be  our  No.  1  problem  in  the  very  near 
future  If  we  do  not  do  something  to  al- 
leviate its  spread  now  at  the  Federal  level 
with  proper  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sion. Regardless  of  what  this  contami- 
nator  of  our  life  giving  air  is  called  it  is 
a  daily  detriment,  a  serious  daily  detri- 
ment, to  the  health  and  welfare  of  each 
and  every  community  in  our  Nation. 

Initially  certain  scientists  and  air  pol- 
lution experts  and  some  health  authori- 
ties tried  to  say  that  this  problem  was 
confined  to  parts  of  California  and  a  few 
other  large  metropolitan  areas,  however, 
it  is  now  more  or  less  a  generally  ac- 
cepted fact  that  the  problem  has  become 
a  national  one.  especially  in  any  locality 
of  over  50,000  inhabitants. 

Physicians  and  leading  health  authori- 
ties have  long  held  that  air  pollution  is 
certainly  a  contributing  factor,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  major  causes,  of  lung 
cancer,  heart  ailments,  asthma,  tuber- 
culosis, and  other  respiratory  ailments. 
Only  this  week  were  members  of  this 
House  and  the  Senate  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  a  mass  survey  technique  to  de- 
tect a  common  chronic  disease  of  the 
limgs.  emphsrsema.  Smoking  and  air 
pollution  are  the  chief  contributing  fac- 
tors of  emphysema,  yet  no  one  knows 
how  to  prevent  this  disease,  although  it 
may  be  slowed  down  by  modem  medicine 
if  the  condition  is  detected  in  its  early 
stages.  Each  and  every  year  new  tsrpes 
of  respiratory  diseases  are  finding  their 
ways  into  oiur  daily  existence  because  of 
the  pollutants  thrown  into  the  air  by  our 
industrial  economy. 

The  general  public  is  still  skeptical 
about  what  is  really  causing  smog,  or 
air  pollution.  Most  experts  still  insist 
that  motor  vehicles,  contribute  in  ex- 
cess of  60  percent  of  idl  the  pollutants 
and  irritants  which  are  discharged  iiito 
the    atmosphere.     The    other   factors 


which  constitute  the  remaining  40  per- 
cent are  spread  out  in  much  smaller 
percentages.  In  California  the  follow- 
ing were  foimd  to  be  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution: Petrqleum  refineries,  steel  mills, 
chemical  plants,  rubber  processing  and 
finishing  establishments,  foundries,  elec- 
troplating plants,  steam  plants,  open 
dumps,  the  private  back  yard  incinera- 
tor and  even  the  municipaUy  owned  in- 
cinerators and  a  host  of  imlisted  and 
tumamed  industrial  processing  plants. 
Air  pollution  is  also  contributed  to  by 
each  little  commimity  restaurant,  each 
open  buming  of  leaves — in  Los  Angeles 
one  of  the  first  bans  carried  out  was 
against  the  back  yard  incinerator  be- 
cause of  the  solid  pollutants  which  were 
carried  into  the  air  each  day.  afterwards, 
the  public  incinerators  were  banned  for 
the  same  reason,  contamination  of  the 
air  with  solid  pollutants. 

unfortunately  the  first  conclusion  a 
person  was  iMPt  to  reach  was — ^if  you  do 
not  see  smoke  or  dust,  no  air  pollution 
was  occurring.  However,  due  to  the  in- 
tensive researoh  and  public  educational 
programs  presented  today  concerning 
the  many  reasons  for  the  pollution  of 
the  air  the  public  has  become  well  aware 
that  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  unseen 
vapors  and  chemicals  which  react  one 
with  the  other  to  cause  one's  eyes  to 
water  and  bum  and  to  cause  terrific 
pains  and  discomfort  in  breathing  to 
some  individuals. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  local, 
city,  county,  and  even  State  laws  are  not 
the  answer.  For  example,  in  California 
some  of  the  industries  that  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  the  Los  Angeles  basin 
smog  are  located  in  neighboring  coun- 
ties. Also,  local  laws  are  not  effective 
in  combating  smog  created  by  motor  ve- 
hicle exhaust  because  today  there  are 
thousands  of  individuals  who  commute 
to  and  from  their  dcdly  occupations  or 
businesses  who  may  travel  well  over  50 
miles  a  day,  and  these  people  may  cross 
and  recross  many  local,  coimty.  and  even 
State  boundaries  during  the  day.  This 
movement  naturally  applies  to  the  tour- 
1st  as  well  as  the  commuter.  With  this 
kind  of  boundary  criss-crossing  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  local  ordinances  which  at- 
tempt to  control  air  pollution  are  mean- 
ingless. Why?  Because  the  moving, 
fleeting  pollutants  are  transported  by 
moving  vehicles  across  local  and  State 
lines,  as  well  as  being  carried  by  the 
changing  wind  and  weather  patterns  out 
and  beyond  the  local  boundaries  of  their 
origin. 

In  face  of  ordinary  facts  such  as  these 
it  is  imperative  for  any  control  which 
Is  to  be  really  effective  to  originate  at 
the  Federal  level.  Before  ordinances  or 
laws  were  passed  at  the  local  level,  noth- 
ing was  being  done  to  ciu^ail  the  daily 
scourge  of  this  problem.  In  Los  An- 
geles County,  notwithstanding  our  phe- 
nomenal growth  from  3.900,000  people 
and  9,800  industries  in  1948  to  6,500.000 
people  and  16.000  industries  as  of  1960. 
because  of  the  smog  research  and  ordi- 
nances passed  since  1947  the  volume  of 
contamination  entering  the  air  from  sta- 
tionary sources  is  less  than  half  what  It 
was  15  years  ago,  and  about  6,000  tons 
a  day  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
not  our  local  control  measures  been  tak- 


en in  the  interval.  Even  in  London, 
England,  which  passed  its  "dean  air  act 
of  1956"  the  average  concentration  of 
smoke  over  the  city  has  been  reduced 
by  roughly  40  percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  air  pollution  is 
costing  our  Nation  $11  billion  a  year. 
Dollars  represent  only  replaceable  goods, 
but  what  of  the  loss  of  a  single  life  to 
this  manmade  air  poisoner?  This  is 
not  Just  a  scare  threat,  unfortunately 
the  record  shows  that  smog  can  kill  and 
has.  How  many  remember  the  headlines 
of  1952  that  let  the  world  know  that  over 
4.000  deaths  occurred  in  London  from 
a  killer — smog — and  as  late  as  1962,  400 
Londoners  lost  their  lives  to  another 
killing  smog  blanket.  The  residents  of 
Donora.  Pa.,  were  lucky  and  eBCi4>ed 
with  their  lives,  but  5.900  inhabit- 
ants out  of  13.900  were  made  death- 
ly sick  by  polluted  air.  These  are  all 
facts  not  fantasies.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  infer  that  all  the 
damage  that  smog  creates  is  to  the  physi- 
cal body  of  man.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  Calif omia  damage  to  crops  from  smog 
alone  is  84>proximately  $8  million  to  field 
and  vegetable  crops,  according  to  Dr. 
John  Middelton,  chairman,  department 
of  plant  pathology,  citrus  experimental 
station.  University  of  California.  River- 
side. It  is  obvious  Federal  legislation 
is  long  past  due  in  combating  the  foul 
mixtmres  that  are  polluting  our  lifegiv- 
ing  air  hourly. 

The  automobile  exhaust  Is  one  of  the 
worst  offoiders.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation, HJl.  3765.  which  will  set  up 
certain  standards  that  must  be  main- 
tained for  the  elimination  of  this  source 
of  contamination.  However,  the  other 
40  percent  creating  air  pollution  are 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  each,  no 
matter  how  small,  must  be  treated  and 
acted  upon  accordingly.  The  control  of 
the  pollutants  from  small  and  large  in- 
dustrial establishments  is  a  factor  which 
can  be  a  financial  drain  on  companies 
which  are  paying  interest  and  principal 
on  original  loans,  and  will  be  for  the 
next  15  to  20  years.  A  large  portion  of 
these  new  industrial  plants  have  been 
started  in  the  last  15  to  18  years,  and  a 
high  pereentage  of  the  owners  are 
veterans  who  received  their  initial  loan 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

In  talking  with  many  of  these  indi- 
vidual owners,  I  have  found  that  al- 
thoxigh  they  are  encumbered  with  pres- 
ent finandal  obligations  they  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  seek  further  loans 
which  would  enable  them  to  install  air- 
poUution  control  devices  on  any  and  all 
processes  they  employ  which  are  at  pres- 
ent contaminating  the  atmosphere,  if 
such  loans  could  be  made  available  from 
Oovemment  agencies  at  a  low  interest 
rate. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  any 
of  us  advocating  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  controls  of  air  pollution  to  harass  or 
close  down  any  of  our  industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  any  firms  which  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
coimtry.  However,  this  is  a  two-way 
street  and  the  public  health  is  of  the 
first  importance.  Due  to  this  dual  in- 
volvement,  and  to  the  ready  cooperation 
of  many  of  the  firms  to  install  devices 
to  control  the  emi8si<m   of   pollutants 
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:  setors  suggest  this  ne«d 
for  •  VMlsnl  progr  im: 

1.  X/Os  Ang«lM  founty  and  other  urban 
independently  with  the 
many  tt^lift'^**!  abd  aclentlflc  factors  as- 
ttHiatlHl  with  effe:ttTe  control  efforts.  To 
the  many  questions  con- 
local  agencies,  there  must 
be  Ml  •Oketlve  dlvl  ilon  of  effort  between  the 
lawala  <a  gi  vemment.  Without  that 
kind  of  cooperative  approach,  the  solution 
to  the  air  poUutloji  problem  will  be  danger- 
ously alow. 

9.  Much  posltivk  and  constructive  data 
and  information  n  gardlng  air  pollution  and 
Its  control  alread; '  has  been  developed  by 
local  agencies,  pa -tlcularly  in  Los  Angeles 
County  where  a  rery  cc»nprehenslve  pro- 
gram Is  being  adi  linlstered.  This  existing 
information  shouli  I  be  correlated  and  made 
available  to  all  tontrol  agencies  through 
central  ooordlnati  m  at  the  Federal  level. 
There  Is  little  nee  I  to  duplicate  research  or 
engineering  derel  >pment  projects  already 
completed  or  well  on  their  way  to  comple- 
tion,  if   the   Infoi  matlon   can   be   retrieved 


antral  agency.    Available 


time  and  money  i  hould  be  used  to  expand 


ir  pollution  and  Its  effect 

lealth  wherever  necessary. 
3.  Federal    flnai  iclal    assUtance    through 
grants-in-aid  or  <  ontract  research  projects 

vallable  to  local  agencies 
conducting  worlc  <  t  national  interest.  Most 
local     government  iX     budgets    are     already 

>reaking  point  and  they 
should  not  now  te  required  to  spend  local 
tax  funds  on  proj  sets  that  are  of  benefit  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

The.  aggressive  program  at  the  Federal 
level  which  ooul<  residt  from  the  enact- 
ment of  HJt.  8118  would  provide  sorely 
needed  support  U  State  and  local  air  pol- 
lution control  pre  grams.  It  would  concen- 
trate the  great  miss  of  technical  data  and 
information  and  p  rovlde  for  the  uniform  na- 
tional eff(wt  whlc  I  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  has  said  is  vitally  neces- 
sary for  the  prot  ictlon  of  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  dt  zens  of  this  Nation. 

Many,  many    easons  and  facts  have 


been  stated  f  nnr 
that  point  out 


both  sides  of  the  House 
the  increasing  dangers 
from  c<mtlnued  nactivity  of  Congress  to 
act  In  controUini  air  pollution.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
weigh  the  respcx  sibilities  Involved  in  the 
interest  of  publ  c  health  and  urge  that 
Bfr.  RosnT's  bll.  H.R.  6518.  be  sup- 
ported and  pass  sd  by  this  august  body 
unanimously. 

Mr.  ROBER'  "S  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ths  ok  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  h  s  interest  and  his  con- 
tribution and  su  )port  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chalrmai  \,  I  srield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentlonan  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Roans] . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  st  xmg  support  of  this  leg- 
islation and  a]8<  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  this  subi  <mimittee  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Kmimittee,  including  the 
ranking  minori  y  member,  for  the  fine 


work  they  have  done  over  the  years  on 
this  program. 

Actually  this  problem  of  air  pollution 
is  increasing  daily.  We  are  seeing  it 
right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In 
fact,  it  is  to  be  foimd  in  all  cities  with  a 
population  of  50,000  or  more.  From  a 
survey  that  has  been  made  it  is  stated 
that  40  percent  of  all  communities  of 
2,500  to  50,000  have  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. Of  course,  this  is  going  to  Increase 
as  our  population  increases,  as  the  use 
of  automobiles  increases,  as  we  indus- 
trialize, as  we  urbanize. 

This  legislation  is  simply  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  some  research  done 
now  will  pay  off  not  only  in  lessening 
the  damage  of  some  $11  billion  that 
comes  about  yearly,  but  also  in  the  sav- 
ing of  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  of- 
fered in  an  effort  to  combat  a  national 
problem  which  threatens  to  become 
worse  in  very  short  order  unless  correc- 
tive action  is  taken.  Polluted  air,  a  by- 
product of  industrialization  and  urban 
growth,  threatens  the  health  of  every 
American,  as  well  as  the  food  he  eats 
and  the  materials  he  uses. 

Air  pollution  is  a  health  hazard.  To 
consider  one  aspect,  it  can  turn  mass 
murderer.  In  1952.  the  city  of  London. 
England,  suffered  under  heavy  fog  laden 
with  a  thick  variety  of  polluted  material. 
In  those  two  weeks,  more  Londoners 
were  killed  than  had  died  in  the  cholera 
epidemics  of  the  19th  century.  That 
infamous  fog  took  from  3,000  to  4.000 
lives. 

In  1948  a  deadly  fog  in  Donora,  Pa., 
resulted  in  20  deaths  and  many,  many 
of  illnesses. 

But  these  incidents  happened  some 
years  ago.  Yes.  but  the  average  Amer- 
ican recognizes  the  problem  we  have 
under  discussion  here  today  when  you 
mention  to  him  the  irritation  which  ac- 
companies a  warm,  still  day  in  any  urban 
or  semi-urban  area  where  automobile  ex- 
haust fumes,  chemical  waste,  industrial 
vapors  lay  in  the  atmosphere  to  hinder 
sight  and  breathing.  And  any  farmer 
can  recognize  the  damage  which  can 
occur  to  crops  planted  near  heavily 
traveled  highways. 

The  problem  of  contaminated  atmos- 
phere has  become  common  knowledge 
for  every  American,  and  concern  for  this 
problem  is  seen  in  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral activities. 

The  problem  is  getting  worse  despite 
corrective  action  even  now  underway 
to  control  it.  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  estimates  that  by  1970,  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  people  will  be 
breathing  the  air  which  covers  less  than 
10  percent  of  this  Nation's  total  land 
area — strong  testimony  to  illustrate  our 
trend  toward  even  greater  population 
density.  As  a  corollary,  let  us  compare 
the  amount  of  toxic  substances  in  cir- 
culation. In  1947  UJ3.  production  of 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  was  about 
18  billion  poimds.  In  1958  we  were  pro- 
ducing more  than  40  billion  pounds.  The 
waste  products  of  this  production  are 
still  being  thrown  into  the  air  we 
breathe. 

We  have  ample  evidence  to  link  pol- 
lutted  air  to  all  sorts  of  diseases.  Respi- 
ratory diseases  naturally  fall  to  mind 


first — emphysema,  asthma,  lung  cancer, 
tuberculosis,  and  many  other  maladies 
with  cardiorespiratory  effects  are  ac- 
celerated if  not  caused  directly  by  dirt 
in  the  air. 

Laboratory  tests  show  that  polluted 
air  becomes  more  a  threat  when  exposed 
to  sunlight.  In  some  cases,  chemicals 
which  pose  no  danger  can  suddenly  be- 
come dangerous  when  irradiated  by  the 
sun's  rays,  and  many  chemicals  once 
irradiated  become  even  more  potent  than 
when  originally  emitted.  For  example, 
exhaust  fumes  have  been  found  to  be 
highly  toxic;  $11  billion  damage  yearly 
is  reported  from  air  pollution  and  vege- 
Ution  damage  alone  from  polluted  air 
is  estimated  to  run  as  high  as  $500  mil- 
lion annually,  indirectly  affecting  dam- 
age to  our  health  as  well  as  our  economy. 
Thus  we  can  see  the  very  great  need 
for  extending  our  efforts  in  the  field  of 
air  pollution. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  the 
primary  responsibilities  and  rights  are 
the  States  and  local  governments  in  con- 
trolling air  pollution. 

H.R.  6518  does  extend  our  efforts  in 
this  field,  and  does  so  in  a  way  which 
gives  closer  congressional  scrutiriy.  spells 
out  the  legislative  authority  much  more 
clearly  than  has  ever  been  done  in  any 
Federal  air  pollution  program  before, 
and  will  result  in  greater  efficiency  and 
returns  per  dollar  spent  as  well. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  conducting  air  pollution 
studies  and  work  under  broad,  general 
authority  as  contained  in  sections  301. 
311,  and  314(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  This  legislative  authority 
allowed  great  leeway  for  PHS  activities, 
and  the  only  real  control  which  Congress 
had  over  these  activities  lay  in  the  ap- 
propriations which  were  allowed  to  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  agreed  with  the 
findings  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Sub- 
committee that  any  future  air  pollution 
efforts  must  l>e  scaled  down  to  a  compact 
package  which  allows  close  congression- 
al supervision,  specific  authority,  a 
definite  set  of  goals  to  be  accomplished, 
and  a  time  limit  on  this  new  authoritar. 
For  these  reasons,  the  committee  has 
redefined  the  law  with  specific  recom- 
mendations, required  that  any  departure 
from  this  authority  be  checked  by  coming 
before  the  Congress  for  authorizations 
as  well  as  appropriations,  and  cut  the 
entire  program  to  basically  a  3-year  pro- 
gram instead  of  the  5-year  program 
originally  proposed. 

One  of  the  main  amendments  which 
the  committee  adopted  reduced  the  pro- 
gram to  3  years,  and  reduced  the  amount 
of  the  authorization  as  well.  The  House 
has  this  year  already  approved  some  $13 
million  for  Public  Health  Service  activity 
to  be  carried  out  under  existing  law. 
Because  H.R.  6518  would  enhance  air 
pollution  programs  to  include,  for  the 
first  time,  abatement  of  the  problem  as 
well  as  research  into  its  causes,  an  au- 
thorization for  $5  million  is  contained  in 
this  legislation  to  carry  out  this  new 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1964.  However, 
PubUc  Health  Service  suggested  $154,937 
for  fiscal  years   1965  through    1968  to 
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implement  this  authority.  However,  the 
committee,  by  imposing  ceilings  of  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1965,  $30  million 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  and  $35  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  has  reducd  the  program 
to  a  3 -year  authorization,  and  cut  some 
$70  million  as  well. 

There  are  other  amendments  which  the 
committee  has  adopted  in  an  effort  to 
better  regulate  this  program.  Adoption 
of  these  amendments  by  the  Congress  is 
needed  in  order  that  air  pollution  pro- 
grams, existing  as  well  as  the  one  pro- 
posed, can  be  better  administered  and 
made  more  effective. 

The  first  such  amendment  places  a  re- 
striction on  the  funds  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  grants  for  air  pollution  control 
programs.  The  amendment  specifies  a 
ceiling  of  $5  million  for  these  grants,  and 
states  that  such  funds  must  come  from 
the  general  appropriations  for  operation 
of  the  entire  air  pollution  effort. 

The  second  amendment  is  designed  to 
discourage  excessive  spending  in  these 
grants  made  to  States  for  air  pollution 
control.  The  bill  prior  to  this  amend- 
ment would  have  directed  that  grants 
for  this  purpose  be  made  in  the  amount 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  removes  this 
fixed  formula,  and  allows  grants  of 
smaller  amounts  to  oe  made,  with  the 
effect  being  greater  flexibility  of  admin- 
istration, wider  distribution  of  funds,  and 
a  reduction  in  the  overall  cost  of  the 
program  as  well. 

The  next  two  amendments  follow 
through  to  conform  with  the  grant  for- 
mula alteration  just  described.  These 
amendments  allow  regional  air  pollution 
agencies  to  receive  grants  in  the  same 
manner  for  which  grants  to  the  States 
are  proposed,  and  provides  that  regional 
grants  be  figured  pro  rata  as  part  of  the 
share  allotted  to  each  State.  The  same 
effects  of  fiexibility.  wider  distribution  of 
funds,  and  reduction  in  cost  are  desired 
with  regard  to  these  amendments. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  committee  amended  this 
legislation  to  allow  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  sit  on  the  hearing  board 
proposed.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, with  its  concern  in  the  field  of 
coal  mining,  one  cause  of  polluted  air. 
was  felt  to  be  of  value  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  can  see,  this 
legislation  would  provide  action  needed 
in  the  recognized  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion, and  does  so  by  providing  efficient 
methods  for  that  action  through  better 
regulation  and  control  by  the  Congress. 
For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  HJl.  6518  as  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  able  and  strenuous  efforts  in  get- 
ting this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsih]. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  make  some  comments  rela- 
tive to  this  legislation,  also  to  ask  some 


questions  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  order  to  make  a  complete 
clarification  for  the  record  as  to  what 
this  bill  does. 

Originally  when  this  bill  came  before 
our  subcommittee  I  think  some  of  us  en- 
visioned the  possibility  that  this  might 
be  a  very  far-reaching  measure  moving 
much  along  the  lines  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Act.  Some  of  the  original  enforce- 
ment provisions  in  the  bill,  in  my  judg- 
ment, were  ill-advised,  and  I  think  the 
committee  did  a  very  thorough  job  in 
modifying  the  bill  in  all  respects.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  move  in  and  start  paying  for  air 
pollution  control  in  every  little  town  in 
the  country.  I  Uiink  there  is  an  area  of 
research  and  technical  assistance  that 
should  be  available  to  communities.  I 
think  there  is  an  interstate  problem, 
where  there  may  be  problems  among 
several  States,  where  there  may  be  justi- 
fication for  the  Federal  Government's 
taking  a  hand  in  the  problem. 

May  I  ask  this  question:  It  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  many  of  the  things 
that  are  being  done  under  this  bill  in 
the  way  of  research,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  grants  have  previously  been 
done  under  acts  that  presently  are  on  the 
books.    Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  That  is 
true;  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  the  existing  Air  Pollution  Control 
Act.  The  gentlemsm  was  in  attendance 
at  all  the  hearings.  He  helped  write  the 
legislation.  At  all  times  we  were  aware 
of  his  concern  that  we  not  replace  local 
or  State  effort.  We  figure  about  $5 
million  a  year  for  the  new  grant  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  want  this  to  go  into 
every  little  town.  I  do  not  think  the  wide 
open  spaces  and  the  little  towns  are 
bothered  with  this  problem.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  problem  of  the  cities  with  50,000 
population  and  above. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  certainly  want  tech- 
nical assistance,  advice,  and  planning 
made  available,  but  to  go  in  there  to  in- 
stall physicsd  facilities  is  another  thing. 
I  think  the  bill  as  written  now  will  pre- 
vent that. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  from  reading  the 
bill  that  this  is  under  the  control  of 
the  local  authorities.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  go  in  without  the  con- 
Ciirrence  of  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Governors  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  NELSEN.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thhik 
we  tried  very  hard  to  avoid  some  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  in  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  general  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  encourage  cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  local  Jurisdictions,  the 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  other  words,  any  re- 
quest to  the  Federal  Government  does 
come  through  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  the  munlcipaUtles  of  the  State  must 
bring  their  requests  to  the  Governor, 
who  in  turn  brings  the  matter  to  the 
Federal  agency. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  viill  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  MlssourL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  I  read  the  bill,  you 
do  provide  under  (A)  on  page  10.  tmder 

(B)  on  page  11.  that  requests  originate 
from  State  or  local  authority,  but  under 

(C)  on  page  12,  that  the  Secretary  can 
move  on  his  own  volition  without  any  re- 
quest from  any  State  or  municipality. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
conference. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No:  I  beg  to  differ. 
This  is  the  provision  for  bringing  about 
the  enforcement.  You  can  start  in  any 
one  of  three  ways. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Would 
the  gentleman  read  the  language  to 
which  he  refers? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  I  can  point  out  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  language  I  am  re- 
fening  to,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  is 
on  line  9.    It  reads: 

The  Secretary  shall  also  call  such  a  con- 
ference whenever,  on  the  basis  of  reports,  sur- 
veys, or  studies,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  pollution — 

He  starts  on  his  own  initiative  and  this 
just  as  section  A  and  section  B  can  cul- 
minate in  the  action  taken  against  the 
State.  It  goes  through  quite  a  long  bit 
of  procedure,  but  it  does  result  in  that 
action. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Does  the  chairman 
wish  to  respond  to  the  observation  Just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  CuRTisl? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  This  is 
with  reference  to  an  interstate  situation. 
However,  before  the  machinery  of  abate- 
ment b^ins  to  operate,  the  Governor 
of  the  affected  State  must  certify  that 
he  has  made  a  bona  fide  ^ort  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  secure  abatement 
but  has  been  unable  to  obtain  such  an 
agreement.  So  there  again  you  go  right 
bsu;k  to  the  Governor  who  finally  has  to 
open  the  door  to  any  Federal  enforce- 
ment in  the  interstate  situation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  note  on  page  4  of  the 
committee  report  you  outline  Uie  appro- 
priations authorized  under  this  particu- 
lar legislation  and  it  sets  forth  the 
maximum  authorization  out  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  would  like  to 
find  out  whether  any  additional  person- 
nel will  be  required  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  will  not. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  that  no  addi- 
tional personnel  will  be  required? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
not  like  the  gentleman  to  be  led  into 
error.  The  breakdown  on  the  person- 
nel, I  think,  calls  for  10  additional  people 
to  carry  out  existing  programs.  I  will 
give  the  gentlemen  the  number  and  the 
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Mr.  LAIRD, 
other  words,  an 


crease  of  10  for 
progrmnu  under 

Mr.  LAIRD, 
over  the  Ufetiaii 
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breakdown.  It  increases  from  407  to 
417.  That  Is  th  i  actual  number  of  new 
people  who  woo  1  be  required. 

1 ;  goes  from  400  to  417,  in 
i  nerease  of  17? 


July  2J^ 


Air  pollution  ettimates,  fiscal  year  1964 
[In  tboannds] 


Mr.  ROBBRHC  3  of  Alabama.    An  in- 


fiscal  1904,  to  cany  out 
existing  authorizations. 
What  is  the  projection 
of  this  particular  pro- 
lersonnel  is  concerned? 
Mr.  ROBER18  of  Alabama.  I  can 
also  give  the  gen  leman  a  detailed  break- 
down for  the  ne  IT  grant,  and  abatement 
programs  and  san  supply  it  for  the 
Ricou).   I  can  i  ssure  the  gentleman  the 


given  are  substantially 


figures  I 

Mr.  LAIRD,  k  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  would  supidy  that  infor- 
mation for  thejfticoao  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ROBER18  of  Alabama.  I  will 
supply  the  infoi  mation  for  the  Rscoai). 


(Po8iUon.<i) 

1063 

(Positions) 

House 
allowance, 
.    1064 

13,342 

K851 

1   Rcwwcfa 

2.802 
450 

3,851 

a.  Training.:... 

1,000 

OnpTAlimi^ 

(158) 

(100) 
(78) 

7,720 
ft.  740 
3,880 

1,005 
1,155 

(417) 

(161) 

(100) 
(78) 

8,103 

7,030 

A.  Analysis,  Idpntiflcation,  measurement  and  control. 

B.  Determination  o(  eflects: 

(1)  Medical  and  biolo(rical  studies.     

(2)  Community  and  otlier  field  studies 

3,876 

1.063 
1,200 

2.  Technical assistazioe---: 

3.  Training    . -  - -  ■ 

(47) 
(M) 

681 
200 

Si! 

708 
356 

TotaJ 

■11,062 

12,054 

1  require  nentc 


Appropriation 

Oranta  to  air-poai|tion 
Oraot  reriew  and 
InTeitlfartnnii  ol  ^ 
Hentocs,  oonfBreqces, 
Derdopment  of 
Derlee  deTclopnHkt.—. 


oontrol  acendes 

kpproTal  and  related  technical  assistanee 

IfitraBtata  and  Interstate  air-pottotlon  problems.. 

epJBrceineot. .................... — ...... 

-pbUution  standards . 


Total. 


KxpenditnreK 

Oranta  to  air-i>oili|tion 
Grant  review  and 
iHTesHtatlnm  of 
Uearincs,  eonferei|ces. 
Development  of 
Device  devek>pm«ht 


Total 

MaD-jrew  eoiplvyniei^. 


I  Excludes  $7,000  transier  to  08A;  actual  appropriation  was  $11,060,000. 

Nora.— The  appropriated  amounts  for  fiscal  year  1063  and  the  estimates  (or  fiscal  year  1064  are  based  on  the  legis- 
lative authority  contained  in  the  act  of  July  14, 1055,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857-1857F),  and  sees,  301  and  311  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  Public  Law  410,  78th  C  ong.  58  S  tat.  683,  as  amended. 


Program:  Air  pollution — Estimate  of  additional  cost,  1964-67,  H.R.  6518 


1964 


i. 


control  agracies .,.. 

approval  and  related  tedinlcal  assistance 

Iftrastate  and  interstate  air-poUotlon  problems.. 

enforcement. ........................ .- 

poUntion  standards . 


$5,000,000 

200,000 

ITO.OOO 

80.000 

SO.  000 

100,000 


(51)     5, 600. 000 


5,000.000 

190.000 

160,000 

70.000 

40,000 

90,000 


5,550,000 


38 


1065 


$.^.  000. 000 
250.000 
250.000 
150.000 
125.000 
225,000 


(78)     6,000,000 


5.000.000 
240,000 
240,000 
150,000 
115,000 
215,000 


5,060.000 


68 


1068 


$5,000,000 
300,000 
500,000 
250,000 
350,000 
600.000 


(100)  7.000,000 


5,000,000 
200,000 
400,000 
250,000 
320,000 
600,000 


6,040,000 


97 


1087 


$5,000,000 
300.000 
600,000 
400,000 
700,000 
1,000,000 


(136)  7,000.000 


.000.000 
290.000 
490.000 
400.000 
670.000 
050.000 


7.800,000 
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projected  additional  costs  relate  only  to  new  substantive  authorization  under  the  proposed  legislation.    Costs  of  implementation  of  additional  activity 
ktions  are  not  included. 


Now.— The  abov  ■  .. 

under  *^««ing  authori^tions  are  not  included. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  was  brought  out  in 
the  tp*^mnny  u  at  the  increase  would  be 
quite  immateria  I. 

Mr.  SCHEN(K.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  C  ntns] . 

'Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  concern  ths  b  has  been  expressed  by 
other  Members  about  this  matter  inas- 
much as  it  is  ess  mtially  a  local  and  State 
ccmcem.  First,  et  us  be  very  clear  about 
this.  I  think  1 11  of  us  are  concerned 
about  air  pollut  on.  and  this  is  simply  a 
question  of  bov  do  we  best  go  about 
correcting  it.  1 1  8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  this  was 
solved  pretty  w<  11  at  the  beginning  back 
In  1934,  and  wi  spent  a  lot  of  money 
and  a  lot  of  efF  )rt  on  this.  We  have  a 
problem  now  wi  h  East  St.  Louis  on  the 
Illinois  side  and  we  are  moving  ahead 
quite  well  throu  h  an  understanding  and 
through  bi-8tat(  agency  and  other  meth- 
ods. I  am  ven '  disturbed  about  these 
new  Federal  pr)grams  that  are  mush- 
rooming— grant  kl  that  to  some  degree 
this  is  a  consoli  lation  of  programs  that 
have  already  been  started.  But  here  is 
something  that  is  mushrooming,  and  in 
a  period  of  3  or  I  years  will  cost  $90  mil- 
lipn  and  where  la  my  Judgment  very  few 
guldeUnea  are  b  dng  set  out. 

To  pick  up  thi  f  podnti  was  bringing  out 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  could  be  acticm 


taken  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  at  the 
Federal  level  without  the  request  or  con- 
sent of  a  State  in  which  a  pollution  has 
occurred:  I  agree  that  if  it  were  solely 
within  a  State,  the  Federal  Government, 
constitutionally,  could  not  go  in.  But  I 
am  thinking  about  the  power  to  move 
into  a  State  which  is  an  alleged  violator, 
and  this  can  be  started  under  section  C 
as  contained  on  page  12.  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  it  culminates  on  page  15  in  this 
language: 

The  Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  secure  abatement  of  the  pollu- 
tion, except  that  he  shall  not  make  such  a 
request  In  any  case  where  no  Interstate  agree- 
ment or  compact  relating  to  air  pollution  Is 
In  existence  imtU  after  he  has  received  a  cer- 
tification from  the  Governor  of  each  State — 

In  other  words,  except  if  the  Governor 
involved,  not  of  the  State  where  the  al- 
leged violation  occurred,  but  the  ag- 
grieved Governor,  and  where  there  is  no 
interstate  agreement,  says  he  has  made 
a  good-faith  effort  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  and  he  has  been  unable  to  do 
so.  Other  than  that,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  move  right  ahead. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  certainly  will 
srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  On  page 
8  of  the  report  ttie  gentleman's  question 
is  answered  Just  as  clearly  as  can  be. 
That  answer  will  be  found  at  about  the 
10th  or  11th  line  from  the  bottom  of 
page  8  of  the  report,  which  I  would  like 
to  read  to  the  gentleman: 

In  the  case  of  Interstate  air  pollution,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  abatement.  He  shall  not 
malce  such  a  request  until  he  receives  a 
certification  from  the  Governor  of  each  State 
wherein  the  health  and  welfare  of  individ- 
uals are  being  endangered  by  air  pollu- 
tion  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Where  is  that  in  the 
statute  or  in  the  proposed  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  j^eld  further,  it  is  in  sec- 
tion 5.  The  trouble  with  the  gentleman 
is  that  he  is  reading  out  of  context.  He 
is  not  reading  the  first  part  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  give  me  the  con- 
text. That  is  what  I  am  asking  for. 
Where  does  it  say  this?  Where  in  the 
context  is  this? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  page  16.  line  3. 
there  Is  the  following:  "Until  after  he 
has  received  a  certification  from  the 
CJovernor  of  each  State." 
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I  do  not  know  how  you  could  make  it 
any  clearer,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  aU  right,  then. 
I  will  try  and  make  it  a  little  clearer  and 
read  the  last  part  of  that :  1 

Wherein  the  health  and  welfare  Is  being 
endangered — 

And,  here  Is  what  it  requires,  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  read  his  own  bill: 

that  such  Governor  has  made  a  good-faltb 
effort  to  enter  into  an  agreement  or  a  com- 
pact with  the  State  wherein  such  discharge 
or  discharges  originate  In  order  to  secure 
abatement  of  such  pollution,  and  has  not 
been  able  to  secure  such  an  agreement  or 
such  a  contract — 

This  does  not  say  anything  about  he 
shall  not  make  such  a  request  until  he 
receives  the  certification  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State.  Where  there  is  a 
violation. 

Well,  Mr.  Chahman,  this  is  exactly  it. 
It  does  not  limit  the  Attorney  General 
from  bringing  suit  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary,  if  the  State  Governor  has 
made  such  a  good-faith  attempt  to  get 
an  agreement  with  the  violating  State. 
You  actually  set  up  the  machinery 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  can 
move  into  a  State  without  the  State's 
request  or  permission. 

I  am  not  necessarily  objecting  to  this, 
but  I  am  pointing  out  that  it  does 
grant  this  authority  and  it  does  not 
require  the  permission  or,  rather,  the 
request  of  the .  State  or  municipality 
involved. 

The  language,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said,  is  quite  clear.  He  misled  me  a  bit. 
I  think  imintentionally,  when  he  stopped 
reading  from  the  committee  report. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  on  page  16,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  certification 
from  each  Governor,  except  as  far  as 
this  compact  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yield  to  me  some  additional 
time? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  heavens.  You 
gentlemen  have  plenty  of  time.  Yield 
some  additional  time  to  me  other  than 
1  minute. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  such  time  as 
he  desires. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
.from  Alabama  yield  to  me  about  3  or  4 
minutes,  together  with  the  1  minute 
which  I  already  have? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  that  this 
is  a  strange  procedure  when  we  have  a 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  which 
apparently  little  attention  has  been  paid, 
and  when  someone  comes  down  to  the 
well  of  the  House  to  try  to  dig  into  it.  we 
have  this  difficulty  of  assigning  time  in 
order  that  we  can  have  proper  debate. 


Now.  what  I  am  concerned  about  here 
Is  another  aQ)ect.  We  are  getting  into 
a  lot  of  these  research  programs  at  the 
Federal  level,  which  disturbs  me  very 
much.  On  page  5  the  Secretary  is  pro- 
vided authority  "to  collect  and  make 
available  through  publication  and  other 
appropriate  means  the  results  of  and 
other  information." 

In  other  words,  this  is  published. 
This  is  what  could  be  propaganda  and 
not  information  if  not  done  carefully. 
Then  it  says,  "include  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations in  connection  therewith." 

This  could  easily  be  read  to  include 
proposed  legislation  before  the  Congress. 
Indeed,  that  is  what  we  are  finding  out 
is  happening  in  connection  with  many 
different  Federal  research  programs. 

The  Federal  agencies  whose  Job  it  is 
to  collect  and  gather  information  have 
then  been  going  ahead  and  propagan- 
dizing the  people  of  this  coimtry  to  get 
behind  specific  legislation. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  been  going  on 
for  several  years  now  in  regard  to  a  very 
difficult  issue  before  the  Congress,  health 
care  for  the  aged.  This  activity  in  my 
judgment,  has  been  a  violation  of  pres- 
ent law  which  forbids  our  Federal  agen- 
cies to  lobby.  This  is  lobbying  with 
Federal  fimds. 

Then  the  language  on  page  5,  as  I 
read  it,  would  actually  give  permission 
to  the  Secretary  in  this  instance  to  lobby 
in  regard  to  some  particular  legislation 
he  might  think  is  appropriate  in  this 
connection. 

Now  I  want  to  go  to  page  6  and  refer 
to  research  and  development  grants.  We 
have  had  something  similar  to  this  up 
for  consideration  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  connection  with  a 
very  difficult  problem  of  retarded  chil- 
dren. Again  we  get  into  these  research 
and  training  projects,  these  various 
grants  to  private  agencies,  training  of 
personnel.  Then  we  have  section  5,  re- 
search fellowships,  which  indicate  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  into  the 
business  of  direct  research.  We  find 
that  these  research  moneys  are  being 
spent  in  some  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  aroimd  the  country  and  other 
matters  are  tied  in  with  the  people  re- 
ceiving it.  These  people  then  come  out 
for  the  various  Federal  programs  that 
the  people  in  the  executive  departments 
have  dreamed  up. 

We  found  out.  for  example,  in  health 
care  for  the  aged  that  a  doctors  com- 
mittee of  some  40  doctors — and  it  is 
their  right,  of  course,  to  support  the 
President's  approach  to  health  carfe  for 
the  aged — that  30  of  these  40  doctors  are 
heavy  recipients  of  Federal  grants  in 
research.  The  medical  schools  have 
reached  a  point  where  a  dean  dare  not 
speak  out  on  an  issue  because  of  the 
tie-in  of  these  Federal  research  grants. 
We  are  having  this  happening  all  over 
the  country.  Some  of  our  universities 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  these  Fed- 
eral Research  grants  and  it  is  becoming 
apparent  there  are  tie-ins  of  these  grants 
with  the  Federal  propaganda  going  on. 
in  my  opinion,  for  ill-conceived  Federal 
programs.  At  least,  they  should  not  be 
using  these  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  support  for  Federal  programs 
even  if  they  were  well  conceived. 


What  limitations  are  there  in  this  bill 
to  be  sure  that  the  kind  of  research  con- 
tracted for  is  needed?  Who  establishes 
the  criteria? 

The  bill  provides  for  research  fellow- 
ships in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  They  must  be 
going  into  other  research.  Are  we  going 
to  develop  another  National  Institutes 
of  Health? 

Finally  I  want  to  say  this  about  dol- 
lars. We  have  reached  the  point  in 
these  research  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  where  it  is  not  dollars  hold- 
ing us  back,  it  is  lack  of  trained  person- 
nel— scientists  and  research  people. 
Some  people  have  computed  tiiat  about 
seven -eighths  of  our  scientists  and  re- 
search people  today  are  being  directed 
by  the  Federal  biu-eaucracy.  This  con- 
centration in  the  Government  sector  is 
drying  up  basic  research  that  must  go 
on  in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  advance. 

I  think  this  bill  should  be  recommitted : 
The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  I 
realize  that  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  some  of  these  serious  aspects  I  have 
tried  to  point  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  has  10 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  say  that  our  subcom- 
mittee has  been  going  over  the  NIH 
grants  week  after  week.  I  think  I  could 
give  the  gentleman  some  very  good  an- 
swers. I  do  not  think  it  is  called  for  in 
the  debate  on  this  bill  because  I  think 
we  have  these  funds  well  under  control 
and  we  know  where  they  are  being  spent. 

I  might  say  that  30  percent  of  this 
program  is  being  spent  in  the  operation 
of  the  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Cen- 
ter at  Cincinnati.  This  is  a  growing 
problem. 

We  spoke  of  emphysema  here.  This 
disease  ranks  next  to  cardiovascular 
disease  now  because  of  its  rate  of  death 
and  disability.  We  are  paying  out  this 
year  over  $60  million  in  social  security 
payments  on  emphysema  alone.  I  could 
say  to  the  gentleman  if  we  were  still  a 
rural  nation  we  would  not  have  this 
problem.  I  do  not  know  how  you  are 
going  to  keep  people  from  moving  into 
the  cities.  They  keep  moving  in  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  but  we  do  not  pump 
any  more  air  in  for  them  to  breathe. 

We  have  had  a  food  and  drug  law  for 
over  a  half  a  century,  and  yet  breathing 
is  more  essential  than  food,  if  such  a 
comparison  could  l>e  made. 

I  think  this  committee,  having  been 
in  this  program  for  8  years  and  having 
studied  it  very  carefully,  and  having 
watched  the  authorization,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  that,  is  offering  a  pro- 
gram which  ought  to  have  the  support 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  pt  Florida.  Jifr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  realize  his 
concern,  that  many  questions  he  has 
asked,   the   committee   has   asked.    We 
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have  tried  in  th.  s  bill  to  bring  these  pro- 
grams under  an  umbrella  and  bring  some 
control  to  than  because  the  subcommit- 
tee shared  some  of  the  feeling  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Of  CO  irse,  under  the  present 
law  the  Depar  ment  can  come  to  the 
Congress  iinder  he  general  provisions  of 
law  with  no  ceilngs.  We  are  now  com- 
ing in  and  trjlng  to  tighten  up  this 
program. 

I  might  also  a  ly  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  requests  we  have  seen  that  the  De- 
partment was  I  oing  to  make,  we  have 
cut  them  about  n  half. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield } 

Mr.  SJOQEBii  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I,  too.  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentl  man  for  the  position  he 
has  taken.  Thsre  are  some  limitations 
in  this  bill  an  I  I  am  aware  of  that. 
What  I  was  trj  ing  to  find  out,  I  might 
say  from  our  &  de,  was  how  much  have 
you  been  able  to  gather  together  the 
various  prograiis  and  put  them  under 
one  imibrella?  I  think  you  are  on  the 
right  track.  I  un  really  worried  about 
this  because  I  lave  the  situation  in  my 
own  committee  where  we  have  a  similar 
problem  that  me  have  not  been  able  to 
grapple  with,  ai  d  that  is  one  reason  why 
I  expressed  this  concern. 

Mr,  ROGER£  of  Florida.  I  appreci- 
ate the  concer  1  of  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  share  i  and  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  provi  le,  when  we  pass  this 
l^lslation.  that  no  similar  programs  can 
be  carried  on  anywhere  in  the  Govern- 
ment imder  slm  lar  legislation.  So  we  tie 
it  all  in  and  we  ( an  go  to  this  one  law  and 
know  that  all  <  d  our  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  ire  right  here. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  am  frank  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  :  am  about  to  embark  on 
a  little  study  oi  my  own  to  see  what  can 
be  done  in  res  ?ect  to  all  of  these  re- 
search grants  !  o  that  what  I  regard  as 
an  abiise.  as  1 1  -ied  to  describe  it,  caimot 
go  on.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  what  we  have 
here  in  this  bil  but  it  is  something  gen- 
eral and  appli  s  to  all  of  this  Federal 
research. 

Mr.  ROGER  (  of  Florida.  May  I  say 
I  commend  he  gentleman  for  his 
interest  in  this  This  subcommittee  and 
our  committee  have  already  embarked 
on  this  prograi  1  and  woiild  welcome  the 
support  of  tbe  gentleman  in  all  its 
rec<»nmendatic  as. 

Mr.  McCLOl  ;T.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  irield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLOl  ;Y.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  Dr.  Wiesn  sr,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Officer  of  Scies  ce  and  Technology  and  in 
charge  of  the  scientific  group  at  the 
White  House,  <  ndeavoring  to  coordinate 
research  activ  ties,  was  not  invited  to 
appear  and  tes  ify  before  the  committee? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  They  did 
not  testify  on   his  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  SCHEN'IK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGER  3  of  Florida.  I  yield  t6 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  SCHEN<  !K.  May  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  from  Ilinois  that  Dr.  Wiesner. 
who  heads  up  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  an  1  the  White  House  scien- 


tific group,  is  an  electrical  engineer.  He 
did  appear  before  our  committee  on  an- 
other subject. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  might  say 
that  that  organization  spends  no  fimds 
in  this  field.  We  have  other  agencies 
which  have  the  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing on  the  program.  This  is  not  a  new 
program.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  that,  because  the  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  this  year — that  is, 
it  has  already  passed  through  this  House 
a  bill  for  almost  $13  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows 
that. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  add  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  water  pollution  that  Dr.  Wiesner 
did  appear  before  our  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Dr.  Wiesner  testified  in  part,  with  re- 
gard to  the  duplication  of  research  and 
the  effort  that  is  being  made,  quite  un- 
successfully so  far,  I  might  say,  to  coor- 
dinate the  numerous  miiltimillion-dol- 
lar  research  programs  being  carried  on 
by  various  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  It  would  seem  important  that 
before  we  authorize  additional  expensive 
research  programs  we  should  make  sure 
that  we  are  getting  the  maximvun  re- 
sults, or  at  least  some  substantial  re- 
sults from  all  of  this  diversified  research 
effort. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  com- 
mittee has  gone  into  this.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  to  tie  this  all 
in  and  to  give  Congress  greater  control 
over  these  programs. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  CMr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
envision  this  program  it  is  one  which 
converts  an  existing  research  program 
of  limited  Federal  authority  and  func- 
tion to  a  greatly  expanded  program  of 
control  and  abatement  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  is  referred  to  several  times  in  the 
report  and  will  give  greatly  expanded  au- 
thority to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  this  area.  We 
talk  about  the  conference  which  is  to  be 
called  in  connection  with  abatement 
procedxires.  Any  members  who  have 
had  experience  with  conferences  called 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  with  regard 
to  water  pollution  know  that  it  results 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  situation  so  far 
as  the  States  and  local  municipalities 
are  concerned.  We  have  had  numerous 
complaints  before  our  committee  investi- 
gating water  pollution  about  the  confer- 
ences that  have  been  called  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  These  are  provided  for 
in  this  act  and  also,  although  they  look 
like  innocent  things,  just  little  meetings. 
and  although  provision  Is  made  for  giv- 
ing notice  the  result  is  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  moves  in  with  a  confer- 
ence which  is  the  first  step  in  an  abate- 
ment proceeding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  interpret  this  bill, 
it  not  only  authorizes  the  Governor  to 
inltiate^these  proceedings,  but  it  au- 
thorizes a  municipality  within  a  State 
to  initiate  these  proceedings  if  the  air 
pollution  originates   in   another  State. 


That  is  the  way  I  interpret  the  bill,  as  I 
read  it  on  page  10.  where  it  says: 

Wbenever  requested  by  the  Governor 
•  •  •  or  •  •  •  the  governing  body  of  any 
municipality,  the  Secretary  shall — 

That  is  mandatory. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
evidently  he  did  not  read  lines  18  and 
19,  in  parenthesis,  which  says: 

(with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor  and 
the  State  air  pollution  control  agency  for 
the  State  In  which  the  municipality  Is  situ- 
ated)— 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  I  understand  it. 
this  requires  the  Governor  to  concur 
where  the  alleged  pollution  originates 
in  another  State.  That  is  correct.  It 
will  provide  in  these  instances  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  move  in  and 
initiate  these  proceedings  tmder  those 
circvunstances.  And  I  can  tell  you  from 
the  experience  that  we  have  had  before 
our  committee  that  these  may  result  in 
very  disagreeable  situations  in  your  area. 
Now.  with  regard  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased Federal  expenditures  which  this 
bill  authorizes.  I  call  your  attention  to 
page  4  of  this  report.  As  pointed  out 
there,  this  bill  provides  for  two  new  pro- 
grams. These  two  new  authorizations 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  $90  million  of 
money  which  we  know  we  do  not  have.^ 
These  are  programs  which  can  be  bet- 
ter conducted  and  financed  locally  by 
the  States  and  municipaUties  which  have 
better  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  more  resources  to  conduct  these 
programs.  They  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are  and  how  to  solve  them. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  concur  emphatically  with  the  state- 
ment of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts], 
in  support  of  this  very  important  legis- 
lation. The  need  for  the  additional 
authority  contained  hi  this  bill  is.  in  my 
opinion,  not  open  to  question. 

For  many  years  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
carefully  studied  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem and  the  committee  can  take  real 
pride  in  its  legislative  record  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  has  received  strong  biparti- 
san support  over  the  years. 

In  1955  the  committee  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  bill  which  formed  the  basis 
for  the  Federal  air  pollution  research 
and  technical  assistance  programs.  In 
the  ensuing  years  the  committee  has  fol- 
lowed the  progress  made  in  this  area 
very  carefully. 

My  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts!,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchenckJ.  have,  as  most 
of  us  know,  made  very  significant  contri- 
butions. Therefore,  it  seems  only  fitting 
that  I  take  this  opportimity  to  compli- 
ment these  gentlemen  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Safety  on  doing  such  a  fine 
Job  with  respect  to  this  legislation. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  criti- 
cism that  there  has  been  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  programs  administered 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  appropriations 
authorizations  which  support  these 
programs. 
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The  committee  has  specifically  pro- 
vided that  no  appropriations  or  author- 
izations shall  be  made  under  certain 
sections  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  any  piu-pose  for 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  imder 
authority  of  this  legislation. 

The  committee  report  discusses  this 
question  in  detail. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  in- 
sure that  this  legislation  will  become  the 
basic  authority  for  appropriations  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  all  air  pollution 
programs,  in  order  that  the  legislative 
committees  of  Congress  may  have,  to  an 
extent  which  they  presently  do  not  have, 
a  fuller  understanding  and  control  of  the 
true  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
these  air  pollution  programs. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6518, 
known  as  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  improve,  strengthen, 
and  accelerate  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  abatement  of  air  pollution. 

In  1955  the  84th  Congress  recognized 
the  need  for  a  program  of  research  and 
technical  assistance  to  obtain  and  to  de- 
vise and  develop  methods  for  control  and 
abatement  of  air  pollution,  for  it  had  be- 
come a  serious  national  problem.  Our 
progress  in  developing  material  benefits 
for  our  people  also  developed  certain 
gaseous  fumes  which  was  contaminating 
the  air  we  breathe.  This  contamina- 
tion not  only  became  an  irritant  to  the 
membranes  of  our  breathing  faculties 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  health  hazard  to 
many  with  allergic  conditions. 

Congress  made  a  study  of  the  problem 
that  existed  and  then  enacted  Public 
Law  159,  84th  Congress,  which  provided 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Labor  the  necessary  authority  and  funds 
to  carry  a  program  of  research  in  order 
to  develop  methods  for  control  and 
abatement  of  air  pollution. 

Since  being  alerted  to  the  dangers  that 
did  exist.  Congress  has  continued  to 
fiuther  its  investigation  of  this  problem 
and  PubUc  Law  86-493.  approved  June  8, 
1960,  directed  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  motor  vehicle  exhaust 
as  it  affects  human  health  through  the 
pollution  of  air. 

This  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Study  conducted  further 
studies  into  this  problem.  The  results  of 
the  hearings  are  now  before  us  as  H.R. 
6518.  Through  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  we  replace  Public  Law  159  of 
the  84th  Congress  with  a  new  act  that 
strengthens  and  broadens  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  We  also  provide  Fed- 
eral grants  to  State,  regional,  and  local 
air  pollution  control  agencies  and  estab- 
lish a  program  of  limited  Federal  assist- 
ance and  participation,  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  actions  directed  toward 
abatement  of  particular  air  pollution 
problems. 

Our  Nation  is  growing  at  a  rapid  pace, 
both  in  popiilation  and  technological  ad- 
vancements. There  is  a  need  for  more 
homes,  offices,  and  public  buildings, 
which  will  need  furnaces  to  heat  them. 

The  burning  of  fuel  in  these  furnaces 
will  add  certain  gases  to  the  air.  Cou- 
pled with  the  exhaust  fumes  generated 


from  the  ever-growing  number  of  motor 
vehicles,  vapors  from  chemicals  used  in 
industry,  and  from  combustion  of  fuels  to 
generate  power  we  Increase  the  danger 
of  pollution  of  our  air. 

If  we  are  to  be  assured  that  we  will 
breathe  clean  air  and  not  a  silent  lethal 
weapon  which  could  destroy  our  health, 
then  we  must  continue  to  research  and 
develop  controls  to  insure  the  public 
health. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  a  step  fur- 
ther in'  the  progress  we  are  making  to 
resolve  this  health  problem.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  this  body  and  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  its  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
fiui;her  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  July  14,  1955,  as  amended  (42  n.S.C. 
1857-18S7g),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  op>en 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
have  to  object  to  that  request  at  this 
moment.  There  may  be  Members  who 
would  like  to  have  a  Uttle  time.  The 
only  way  we  can  really  assure  ourselves 
of  that  is  to  have  the  bill  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"riNDINGS    AND   PT7HPOSES 

"Sec.  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  predominant  part  of  the 
Nation's  population  Is  located  In  Its  rapidly 
expanding  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas,  which  generally  cross  the  boundary 
lines  of  local  Jurisdictions  and  often  e:(tend 
Into  two  or  more  States; 

"(2)  that  the  growth  In  the  amount  and 
complexity  of  air  pollution  brought  about  by 
urbanization.  Industrial  development,  and 
the  increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles,  has 
resulted  in  mounting  dangers  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  injury  to  agricultural 
crops  and  livestock,  damage  to  and  the  de- 
terioration of  property,  and  hazards  to  air 
and  ground  transportation; 

"(3)  that  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  at  Its  source  Is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  States  and  local  governments; 
and 

"(4)  that  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  is  essential  for  the  development 
of  cooperative  Federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  programs  to  prevent  and  control  air 
pollution. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

"(1)  to  protect  the  Nation's  air  resources 
so  as  to  promote  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  the  productive  capacity  of  its  popu- 
lation; 

"(2)  to  initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  to  achieve 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution; 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  In 
connection  with  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  their  air  pollution  prevention  and 
control  programs;  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  air  pollution 
control  programs. 


"COOPERATIVC    ACnvrriES    and     tTNXrOEM    LAWS 

"Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
cooperative  activities  by  the  States  and  local 
governments  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution;  encourage  the  enactment 
of  improved  and,  so  far  as  practicable  in  the 
light  of  varying  conditions  and  needs,  uni- 
form State  and  local  laws  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution;  and 
encourage  the  making  of  agreements  and 
compacts  between  States  tor  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
and  encourage  cooperative  activities  by  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
functions  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution,  so  as  to  assure  the 
utilization  in  the  Federal  air  poUutlon  con- 
trol program  of  all  appropriate  and  available 
facilities  and  resources  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(c)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  here- 
by given  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate 
and  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not 
in  conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the 
United  States,  for  (1)  cooperative  effort  and 
mutual  assistance  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  and  the  enforcement 
of  their  respective  laws  relating  thereto,  and 
(2)  the  establishment  of  such  agencies.  Joint 
or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable 
for  making  effective  such  agreements  or  com- 
pacts. No  such  agreement  or  compact  shall 
be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  any  State  a 
party  thereto  unless  and  until  It  has  been 
approved  by  Congress. 

"HESEARCH.    INVESTIGATIONS,    TKAININC.    AND 
OTHER    ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  national  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  and  as  part  of  such  program 
shall — 

"(1)  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of,  research,  investigations, 
experiments,  training,  demonstrations,  sur- 
veys, and  studies  relating  to  the  causes, 
effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of 
air  pollution;  and 

"  ( 2 )  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  services  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  air  pollution  control  agencies 
and  other  appropriate  public  or  private 
agences,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
individuals  in  the  conduct  of  such  activities; 
and 

"(3)  conduct  investigations  and  research 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  air  pollution  confronting  any  air 
pollution  control  agency  with  a  view  to  rec- 
ommending a  solution  of  such  problem.  If 
he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  such  agency 
or  if,  in  his  Judgment,  such  problem  may 
affect  or  be  of  concern  to  communities  In 
various  parts  of  the  Nation  or  may  affect  any 
community  or  communities  In  a  State  other 
than  that  in  which  the  source  of  the  mat- 
ter causing  or  contributing  to  the  pollution 
is  located. 

"(4)  In  view  of  the  nationwide  significance 
ol  the  problems  of  air  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles,  conduct  studies  of  the  amounts 
and  kinds  of  substances  discharged  from  the 
exhausts  of  motor  vehicles  and  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  discharge  of  such  substances, 
including  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  such 
substances  which,  from  the  standpoint  of 
human  health,  it  is  safe  for  motor  vehicles 
to  discharge  into  the  atmosphere. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to— 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  and  other  Infcrmation,  In- 
cluding appropriate  recommeiuUtloiu  by 
him  in  connection  therewith,  pertaining  to 
such  research  and  other  activities; 
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criteria  established  In  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  as  naceesary  for  ths  effective  con- 
trol of  air  pollution  In  the  area:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  in  the  case  of  grants  to 
an  interstate  ah-  pollution  control  agency 
(as  defined  in  this  Act)  the  grant  shall  be 
made  from  tbe  allotments  of  the  several 
States  which  are  members  of  such  agency  on 
such  basis  as  the  Secretary  finds  reasonable 
and  equitable.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "regional  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  in  an  area  that 
includes  the  areas  of  two  or  more  munici- 
palities, whether  in  the  same  State  or  differ- 
ent States. 

"(d)  Such  grants  shall  be  made.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces^' 
sary  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  which  have  not 
been  obligated  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  allotted  because  of  a 
lack  of  approvable  applications  shall  be  re- 
allotted  by  the  Secretary,  on  such  basis  as  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  equitable 
and  in  accordance  with  regulations  promul- 
gated by  him.  to  States  from  which  approv- 
able applications  have  been  made  but  which 
have  not  been  approved  for  grants  because  of 
a  lack  of  funds  in  the  allotment  of  such 
State.  Any  sum  made  available  to  a  State 
by  reallotment  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise 
allotted  to  such  State  under  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  air  pollution 
control   agencies  in  such  State. 

"ABATKiccirr  or  au  pollution 

"Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  pollution  of  the  air  in  any 
State  or  States  which  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be  subject 
to  abatement  as  provided  in  this  section. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declaration 
of  this  Act,  municipal.  State,  and  Interstate 
action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be  encour- 
aged and  shall  not  be  displaced  by  Federal 
enforcement  action  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  or  pursuant  to  a  covirt  order  under 
subsection  (f )  (1). 

"(c)(1)(A)  Whenever  requested  by  the 
Oovemor  of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution 
control  agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution 
control  agency  for  tbe  State  in  which  the 
mimlclpallty  is  situated)  the  governing 
body  of  any  municipality,  the  Secretary  shall, 
if  such  request  refers  to  air  pollution  which 
is  alleged  to  endanger  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons  In  a  State  other  than  that  in 
which  the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution)  originate, 
give  formal  notification  thereof  to  the  air 
pollution  control  agency  of  the  municipality 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate, 
to  the  air  pollution  control  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  such  municipality  is  located, 
and  to  the  interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency,  if  any,  in  whose  Jiirisdictional  area 
such  municipality  is  located,  and  shall  call 
promptly  a  conference  of  such  agency  or 
agencies  and  of  the  air  pollution  control 
agencies  of  the  municipalities  which  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  pollution,  and  the 
air  pollution  control  agency,  if  any.  of  each 
State,  or  for  each  area,  in  which  any  such 
mimlclpallty  is  located. 

"(B)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Governor 
of  any  State,  a  State  air  p>oIlutlon  control 
agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  for  the  State  in  which  the  mu- 
nicipality is  situated)  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality,  the  Secretar7  shall,  if 
such  request  refers  to  alleged  air  pollution 
which  is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons  only  In  the  State  in  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  (causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  such  pollution)  originate  and  if  a 
mimicipallty  affected  by  such  air  pollution, 


or  the  municipality  in  which  such  pollution 
originates,  has  either  made  or  concvirred  in 
such  request,  glvs  formal  notification 
thereof  to  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency,  to  the  air  pollution  control  agencies 
of  the  municipality  where  such  discharge  or 
discharges  originate  and  of  the  municipality 
or  municipalities  alleged  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected thereby,  and  to  any  interstate  air  pol- 
lution control  agency,  whose  Jurisdictional 
area  includes  any  such  municipality  and 
shall  promptly  call  a  conference  of  such 
agency  or  agencies,  unless,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  the  effect  of  such  pollution 
Is  not  of  such  significance  as  to  warrant  ex- 
ercise of  Federal  Jurisdiction  imder  this 
section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  also  can  such  a 
conference  whenever,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports, surveys,  or  studies,  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  pollution  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  is  endangering  the  health  or 
welfare  of  persons  in  a  State  other  than  that 
In  which  the  discharge  or  discharges  origi- 
nate Is  occurring. 

"(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  Not  less  than  three 
weeks'  prior  notice  of  the  conference  date 
shall  be  given  to  such  agencies. 

"(3)  Following  this  conference,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  air 
pollution  control  agencies  attending  the  con- 
ference a  simunary  of  conference  discussions 
Including  (A)  occurrence  of  air  pollution 
subject  to  abatement  under  this  Act;  (B) 
adequacy  of  measures  taken  toward  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution;  and  (C)  nature  of 
delays,  if  any,  being  encountered  In  abating 
the  pollution. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  pollution  Is  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons  Is  being 
endangered,  he  shall  reconunend  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  municipal  air  pollution 
control  agency  (or  to  both  such  agencies) 
that  it  take  necessary  remedial  action.  The 
Secretary  ahall  allow  at  least  six  months 
from  the  date  he  makes  such  recommenda- 
tions for  the  taking  of  such  recommended 
action. 

"(e)  (1)  If ,  at  the  conclxision  of  the  period 
so  allowed,  such  remedial  action  or  other 
action  which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary Is  reasonably  calctilated  to  secxire 
abatement  of  such  pollution  has  not  been 
taken,  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  pubUc 
hearing,  to  be  held  In  or  near  one  or  more 
of  the  places  where  the  discharge  or  dis- 
charges causing  or  contributing  to  such  pol- 
lution originated,  before  a  hearing  board 
of  five  or  more  persons  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  Each  State  in  which  any  dis- 
charge causing  or  contributing  to  such  pol- 
lution originates  and  each  State  claiming 
to  be  adversely  affected  by  such  pollution 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  one 
member  of  such  hearing  board  and  at  least 
one  member  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  such  hearing  board  shall 
be  persons  other  than  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  At  least  three  weeks'  prior  notice  of 
such  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  State, 
interstate,  and  municipal  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  called  to  attend  such  hearing 
and  to  the  alleged  polluter  or  polluters. 

"(2)  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented 
at  such  hearing,  the  hearing  bocu-d  shall 
make  findings  as  to  whether  pollution 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  Is  occurring 
and  whether  effective  progress  toward  abate- 
ment thereof  is  being  made.  If  the  hear- 
ing board  finds  such  pollution  is  occurring 
and  effective  progress  toward  abatement 
thereof  is  not  being  made  It  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  concerning 
the  measures,  if  any,  which  it  finds  to  be 
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reasonable  and  sxiitable  to  secure  abatement 
of  such  pollution. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  send  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  person  or 
persons  discharging  any  matter  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution;  to  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  of  the  State  or  States 
and  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate; 
and  to  any  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency  whose  Jiirlsdlctional  area  Includes 
any  such  municipality,  together  with  a  no- 
tice specifying  a  reasonable  time  (not  less 
than  six  months)  to  secure  abatement  of 
such  pollution. 

"(f)  If  such  action  reasonably  calculated 
to  secure  abatement  of  the  pollution  within 
the  time  specified  in  the  notice  following 
the  public  hearing  is  not  taken,  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  case  of  air  pollution  which  is 
endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
only  in  the  State  in  which  the  discharge  or 
discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to  such 
pollution)  originate,  shall  send  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  attorney  general  of  such  State 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
hearing  board  and  his  notice,  together  with 
a  transcript  of  the  hearing  and  his  finding 
that  action  reasonably  calculated  to  secwe 
abatement  of  tbe  pollution  has  not  been 
taken,  and  at  the  request  of  such  Governor 
or  attorney  general  he  shall  provide  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  in  his  Judg- 
ment is  necessary  to  assist  the  State  in 
judicial  proceedings  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution  vmder  State  or  local  law. 

"(g)  In  the  case  of  air  pollution  which  is 
endangering  the  health  and  welfare  of  per- 
sons in  a  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate.  If 
action  reasonably  calculated  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  notice  given  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (e)  (8)  of  this  section  is  not 
taken,  the  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  abatement  of  the 
pollution,  except  that  he  shall  not  make 
such  a  request  in  any  case  where  no  inter- 
state agreement  or  compact  relating  to  air 
pollution  is  in  existence  until  after  he  has 
received  a  certification  from  the  Governor  of 
each  State  wherein  the  health  and  welfare 
of  persons  Is  being  endangered  (other  than 
the  State  In  which  the  discharge  or  dis- 
charges causing  or  contributing  to  such  pol- 
lution originate),  that  such  Governor  has 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  or  a  compact  with  the  State 
wherein  such  discharge  or  discharges  origi- 
nate in  order  to  sec\ire  abatement  of  such 
pollution  and  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
such  an  agreement  or  such  a  compact.  Ths 
coiut  shall  receive  in  evidence  in  any  such 
suit  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  hearing  board  in  such  case  and  a  copy 
of  such  board's  recommendations  and  shall 
receive  such  further  evidence  as  the  court 
in  its  discretion  deems  proper.  The  court. 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  practicability 
and  to  the  physical  and  economic  feasibility 
of  securing  abatement  of  any  pollution 
proved,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  such 
judgment,  and  orders  enforcing  such  Judg- 
ment, as  the  public  interest  and  the  equities 
of  the  case  may  require. 

"(h)  Members  of  any  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  participat- 
ing in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board 
or  otherwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such 
board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorised  by  law  (5  UJ3.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 


"(1)  In  his  sununary  of  any  conference 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
Include  references  to  any  discharges  all^edly 
contributing  to  pollution  from  any  Federal 
property.  Notice  at  any  hearing  pursuant  to 
this  section  involving  any  pollution  alleged 
to  be  affected  by  any  such  discharges  shall 
also  be  given  to  the  Federal  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  property  Involved  and 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
hearing  board  conducting  such  hearing  shall 
also  Include  references  to  any  such  dis- 
charges which  are  contributing  to  the  pollu- 
tion found  by  such  hearing  board. 

"KEQUIKEMZNT    OF   REPOKTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
require  any  person  whose  activities  result  in 
the  emission  of  air  pollutants  causing  or 
contributing  to  air  pollution  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  conference  under  section  5 
to  file  with  him.  In  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe,  a  report,  furnishing  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  Information  as  may  reasonably  be 
required  as  to  the  character,  kind,  and 
quantity  of  pollutants  discharged  and  the 
use  of  devices  or  other  means  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  emission  of  pollutants  by  the 
person  filing  such  reports.  Such  report  shall 
be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  within  such  reasonable 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  unless 
additional  time  be  granted  by  the  Secretary. 
All  information  in  such  report  shall  be  con- 
sidered confidential  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any  re- 
port under  this  section  shall  fail  to  do  so 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for 
filing  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 
tinue for  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
default,  such  person  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure, 
which  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  district  where 
such  person  has  his  principal  office  or  in  any 
district  In  which  he  does  business:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  upon  application 
therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any  toTtdtuTe 
provided  for  under  this  subsection  and  he 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  facts 
upon  all  such  applications. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  variovis 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such 
forfeitures. 

"COOPKRATION  BY  VEDERAL  AGENCIES  TO  CONTaOl 
urn.   POLLUTION   FBOM    FBDERAI.    PAdUTTES 

"Sac.  7.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  any 
building,  installation,  or  other  property  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  vrlth 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  within 
any  available  appropriations,  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  with  any  air  pollution  control 
agency  in  preventing  and  controlling  the 
pollution  of  the  air  In  any  area  Insofar  as 
the  discharge  of  any  matter  from  or  by  such 
building.  Installation,  or  other  property  may 
cause  or  contribute  to  pollution  of  the  air 
in  such  area. 

"administsation 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  autbcM-ized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  delegate  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  such  tut  his  powers 
and  duties  under  this  Act,  except  the  mak- 
ing of  regulations,  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  expedient. 
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"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  an  air  pollution 
control  agency,  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  detailed  to  such  agen- 
cy for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  prorisicais  of  section 
214(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  per- 
sonnel so  detailed  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  personnel  had  been  detailed  under  sec- 
tion 214(b)  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  Act  may  be  made  In  Installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  or  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"DEPINinONS 

"Sbc.  9.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  The  term  'air  pollution  control 
agency'  means  any  of  the  following : 

"(1)  A  single  State  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  that  State  as  the  official 
State  air  pollution  control  agency  for  p\ur- 
poses  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  An  agency  established  by  two  or  more 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution; 

"(3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment health  authority,  or,  In  the  case  of  any 
city,  county,  or  other  local  government  In 
which  there  Is  an  agency  other  than  ths 
health  authority  charged  with  responsibility 
for  enforcing  ordinances  or  laws  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution, 
such  other  agency;  or 

"(4)  An  agency  of  two  or  more  municipal- 
ities located  in  the  same  State  or  in  different 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution. 

"(c)  The  term  "Interstate  air  pollution 
control  agency'  means — 

"  ( 1 )  an  air  pollution  control  agency  estab- 
lished by  two  or  more  States,  or 

"(2)  an  air  pollution  control  agency  of 
two  or  more  municipalities  located  in  differ- 
ent States. 

"(d)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

"(e)  The  term  'person'  Includes  an  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  association. 
State,  municipality,  and  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

"(f)  The  term 'municipality' means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  l>y  or  pursuant  to 
State  law. 

"OTHxa  AUTHoarrr  not  avtbctd 

"Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  the  authorities 
and  responsibilities,  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  of  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
Federal  officer,  department,  or  agency. 

"SEPABABmrT 

"Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  in- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circiunstances.  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"SHORT  Trn.E 

"Sec.  12.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Clean  Air  Act'." 

Sec.  2.  The  title  of  such  Act  of  July  14. 
1955,  Is  amended  to  read:  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  air  jwllution  prevention  and  control 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes". 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  (Inter- 
rupting the  reading  of  the  bill).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  the  bill  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 
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Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


ixsert 


out  lines  8  through  17,  in- 
In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 


any  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed 

amounts  authorized  to  be 

section  12  of  this  Act  for 

shall  be  available  to  make 

Mllutlon  control  agencies  to 

meeting  the  costs  of  estab- 

i^iTiiTtg  programs  for  the 

control    of    air    pollution. 

for  mating  grants  as  pro- 

fBction  shall  remain  available 

during  the  fiscal  year  for 

and  the  succeeding  fiscal 


l£r.  ROOE  iS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Chair- 


support  of  the  amendment 
Mr.  Chain  lan,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply changes  nelanguage  which  we  first 
had  in  the  nU.  As  previously  written. 
this  would  1>e  an  appropriation  here, 
and  we  are   triking  that  out. 

Mr.  00106  3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
and  ask  unai  imous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  nnuurks. 

The  CHAI  tMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordei  mL 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QROe  }.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
gentleman  f i  am  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  , 
I  am  dlsturfed  by  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  thi<  bill.  Let  us  see  if  I  get 
this  straight  The  Governor  or  Attor- 
ney General  >f  a  State  may  request  that 
the  Federal  um  of  the  Government  be 
used  in  the  e  rent  of  pollution  in  a  State. 
Is  that  corre  ^? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Ol  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  OROE  3.  May  the  Governor  and 
Attoxney  General  move  into  a  munici- 
pality when  the  mayor  and  the  city 
council,  or  w  latever  form  of  city  govern- 
ment there  ]  tiay  be,  are  opposed  to  the 
Federal  powi  :r  of  the  Government  being 
-  und? 

Mr.  ROBI RTS  of  Alabama.  It  is  my 
understandii  g  that  the  bill  provides  that 
the  munidiali^  must  request  either 
the  State  ah  pollution  control  agency  or 
the  Govemo :  for  assistance. 

Mr.  GROi  S.  So  this  would  only  be 
in  the  event  that  the  municipally  asked 
the  State  co  itrol  agency  for  assistance; 
Is  that  cam  ct? 

Mr.  BOBk  RTS  of  Alabama.    Tes. 

Mr.  OROf  S.    And  in  no  other  event? 

Mr.  ROBXRTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROC  S.  In  other  words,  the 
Governor,  o^  the  attorney  general,  or  the 
State- 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  No.  not 
"or" — the  C  ovemor  is  In  control  of  any 
State  aetioi.  Or  a  State  air  pollution 
control  agei  cy  which  might  be  set  up  by 
the  Govem<  r. 

Mr.  GRGB8.  On  page  15  the  lan- 
guage reads  as  follows,  and  I  am  excerpt- 
ing, of  course.  Beginning  on  line  12, 
"and  at  thi!  request  of  such  Governor 
or  attorney  [general. 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  No,  that 
is  for  technical  assistance.  He  shall 
provide  such  technical  and  other  assist- 
ance as,  in  his  Judgment,  is  necessary  to 
assist  the  State  in  Judicial  proceedings 
to  secure  abatement  of  pollution  imder 
State  or  local  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  dual  responsi- 
bility and  power  in  some  ramifications  of 
this  bill  then? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Of 
course,  there  is  dual  responsibility  in  the 
interstate  situation  because  you  have 
more  than  one  jurisdiction  involved. 
But  in  every  local  situation,  the  Gover- 
nor Is  the  boss  in  this  situation  and  that 
is  the  way  we  wrote  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the 
State  control  agency  that  is  created  by 
this  bill — is  there  an  agency  created  in 
every  State? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Not 
necessarily.  We  have  about  15  States 
so  far  that  have  set  up  air  pollution  con- 

^rol  ftR6XlCi6S> 

That  is  a  matter  still  for  the  State,  the 
Governor  and  the  State  legislatures  as  to 
how  they  want  to  handle  the  problem. 
Blr.  GROSS.    Is  there  Federal  financ- 
ing of  these  State  agencies? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  In  the 
case  of  technical  assistance— yes.  But 
not  as  to  personnel.  But  it  so  happens 
in  this  particular  field,  the  testimony 
shows  that  there  is  very  little  in  the  way 
of  technical  assistance  outside  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Division  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  There  Just  are  not  people 
trained  for  this  work  and  we  simply  do 
not  have  them  except  in  the  Federal 
agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, on  page  5  of  this  bill  you  have  cer- 
tainly created  a  bonanza  for  contract 
organizations,  management  firms  and 
firms  in  the  nature  of  think-factories. 
You  certainly  open  the  door  to  a  vast  ex- 
penditure for  that  purpose.  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Ctjrtis]  again  on  that  subject,  too. 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  This  has 
been  in  the  law  for  the  past  8  years.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
This  has  been  in  the  law  ever  since  the 
1955  act  and  I  fail  to  see  any  bonanza 
that  will  resiilt  traai  this  lei^ation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
differences  is  that  you  are  kicking  this 
spending  up  to  $25  million  next  year, 
then,  as  I  recall.  $30  million  the  follow- 
ing year  and  then  $35  million  more  the 
year  after  that  so  there  will  be  $90  mil- 
lion authorized  by  this  bill  and  that  is  a 
lot  of  money,  believe  me. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Actually, 
the  estimates  show  that  more  and  more 
people  will  be  moving  into  these  affected 
areas  and  that  the  local  jurisdictions 
now  are  spending  as  much  money  as  the 
Federal  Government  and  have  been  for 
many,  many  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  another  thing. 
Pittsburgh  seemed  to  be  able  to  clean  up 
and  St.  Louis  seemed  to  be  able  to  clean 
up  without  the  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  at  least  without  substantial 
help. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  will 
say.  If  I  may.  that  we  had  the  mayor  of 
Pittsburgh  before  our  committee  and  I 
certainly  commended  him  for  the  splen- 


did Job  that  they  have  done,  but  he  said 
there  Is  still  a  growing  problem  in  his 
city. 

This  bill  was  supported  by  practically 
all  of  the  people  involved.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Coimty  Officials. 
One  of  the  strongest  statements  that  was 
made  in  this  whole  picture  was  made  by 
the  American  Medical  Association.  We 
had  very  little  opposition  to  this  bill  in 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  get  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts]  when  he 
spoke  to  the  National  Conference  on  Air 
Pollution  only  last  December.  At  that 
time  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  said 
this: 

Let  me  say,  I  do  not  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  any  business  telling  the 
people  of  say  Birmingham  or  Los  Angeles 
how  to  proceed  to  meet  their  air  pollution 
problems.  This  was  made  clear  in  the  1955 
act.  Even  if  Washington  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise such  authority,  we  would  have  a  hard 
time  writing  and  enforcing  regulations  at 
long  range. 

The  effort  would  be  not  only  difficult  but 
expensive,  and  without  the  cooperation  of 
local  citizens  very  little  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  are  two  ways 
I  would  answer  that.  In  the  first  place 
I  would  say  that  a  wise  man  changes  his 
mind  and  a  fool  never  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  would  say  that 
he  has  not  changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
necessarily  say  that  I  have,  because  I 
think  States  rights  are  protected  in  this 
bill.  I  think  the  local  situation  Is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Interstate  situation.  That 
was  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
talked  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
gentleman  would  say  that  that  was  his 
feeling  here  today,  that  the  Federal  arm 
of  the  government  would  not  intervene. 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
say  this  to  the  gentleman:  I  think  this 
is  both  a  State  and  a  Federal  problem.  I 
do  not  think  air  stays  in  one  State  all 
the  time.  It  frequently  moves,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  It  moves  across  State 
lines. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  very  fine  question  the 

gentleman  from  Iowa  has  raised 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  hear  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  would  like 
to  raise  this  question:  First  of  all.  in  our 
own  State  of  Indiana,  for  example,  the 
attorney  general  is  an  elective  office,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Governor.  Now.  with 
this  dual  responsibility  in  this  instance, 
suppose  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
should  embark  upon  this  program  with- 
out the  approval  or  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor? Then  whose  authority  Is  it  to 
proceed? 
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Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  wUl  srleld.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentlonan  what  I  have 
said  all  during  this  debate,  that  the 
Governor  is  the  key  man  imder  both  the 
interstate  and  Intrastate  situations. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  the  attorney 
general  assists  him  in  the  Institution  of 
legal  proceedings.  The  attorney  general 
lias  no  power  of  his  own  to  do  anything 
about  air  pollution.  He  could  not  Initi- 
ate a  suit  at  all  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Governor, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  furtherance  of  that  request.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  would  also  like  to  make  this  ques- 
tion a  pertinent  one: 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion as  we  do  have  in  Indiana  where  steel 
mills  are  adjacent  to  a  large  metropolitan 
area  which  are  located  in  my  State 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  sup- 
pose, for  example,  there  is  an  air  pollu- 
tion problem  connected  with  this  indus- 
try. Would  the  State  of  Illinois,  of  which 
Chicago  is  a  municipality,  have  a  right 
to  move  in  and  take  action  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  because  the  wind  happened 
to  be  blowing  this  polluted  air  over  into 
Illinois  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  V  I  am 
sorry.  Does  the  gentleman  haveTi  ques- 
tion? t 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  hdve  pro- 
pounded it  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
sorry.  I  am  sorry.  You  Imow.  when 
you  are  trying  to  handle  a  bill,  some- 
times you  have  to  talk  to  a  lot  of  people. 
I  am  sorry  if  I  was  out  of  the  gentleman's 
range.  If  the  gentleman  will  turn  over 
this  way  I  shall  be  glad  to  accommodate 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes  so  I  can 
repropound  my  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  question  I  propounded  had  to 
do  with  the  boimds  of  Jurisdiction.  I 
posed  it  in  this  form : 

Assuming  that  a  steel  mill  and  other 
industrial  projects  in  the  Lake  County 
area,  which  is  adjacent  to  Chicago,  In 
Indiana,  should  create  an  air  pollution 
situation  which  would  involve  the  city 
of  Chicago,  which  is  in  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, and  that  a  move  was  made  on  the 
part  of  Illinois  with  regard  to  this  situa- 
tion, would  the  jurisdiction  in  this  In- 
stance as  to  the  source  of  the  pollution 
control  extend  over  Into  Indiana? 

In  other  words,  would  the  jurisdiction 
of  Illinois  extend  into  Indiana  In  this 
instance? 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say  this: 
To  the  extent  that  we  provided  in  the 
bill  for  an  agreement  l>etween  States 
which  are  affected.  We  had  in  mind 
exactly  this  situation.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

You  have  one  jurisdiction  or  lx)th 
Jurisdictions  affected.  One  wants  to  do 
something  about  the  problem  and  the 
other  does  not.  We  felt  first  of  all  we 
should  try  to  get  them  to  agree  on  their 
own  and  work  out  some  tjrpe  of  compact. 
Should  the  Governor  fall  to  get  some  re- 
lief in  that  manner,  then  he  should  have 
the  right  to  come  to  the  Secretary.  Then 
the  Secretary  would  hold  a  conference 
and  cJlow  6  months  for  these  agencies 
to  come  in  and  try  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. Falling  that,  a  hearing  and  an- 
other 6  months  in  which  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  do  something  about  that. 
Falling  that,  they  should  have  a  right  to 
local  abatement. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sent  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  for  consideration,  and 
I  should  like  to  Inform  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  so  that  he  will 
know  what  my  amendment  does.  I 
should  like  to  read  it.  On  page  22,  sec- 
tion 12,  imder  appropriations,  line  18, 
you  have  the  words  "not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000."    Then  hi  section  (b) : 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $30,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

My  amendment  that  I  shall  offer  sim- 
ply adds  the  words  in  front  of  the  figures 
$30,000,000  and  $35,000,000  "not  to  ex- 
ceed" so  that  the  language  will  be  uni- 
form throughout  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  what  my  amendment  is.  I  think 
It  Is  rather  technical,  but  I  do  believe  it 
would  be  liest  for  the  legislation  If  we 
added  those  words  In  each  instance. 
Where  it  Is  in  there  for  one  Instance  and 
not  in  the  others,  it  might  be  presumed 
they  could  go  over  the  amount. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  We  have 
tried  to  cover  that,  but  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  It  better. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  I  do  so  to  pick 
up  a  point  of  interrogation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  in  regard  to  this  hy- 
pothetical situation  he  posed  in  respect 
to  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  colloquy 
clearly  brings  out  now  what  I  originally 
said  that  without  the  consent  or  request 
of  the  Governor  of  Indiana  suits  eventu- 
ally can  be  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  against  the  par- 
ties Involved  In  the  State  of  Indiana. 

On  page  15,  section  (g) .  it  is  stated: 

In  the  case  of  air  pollution  which  is  en- 
dangering the  health  and  welfare  of  persons 
in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  (causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  pollution)  originate.  If  action 
reasonably  calculated  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  poUutlon  within  the  time  specified  in 
the  notice  given  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (e)(3)  of  this  section  is  not  taken, 
the  Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  a  stdt  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  sectire  abatement  of  the  pollution. 


The  exception  only  applies  if  the  Gov- 
ernor of  nilnoLs  In  this  instance  will  file 
a  certification  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  get  an  agreement. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man is  right  in  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage. Here  is  the  situation  as  ex- 
plained by  the  subcommittee  chairman. 
Where  in  one  State  you  are  polluting  an- 
other State,  the  Governors  shall  make 
an  effort  to  get  together.  That  is  the 
first  step. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is  clear  now. 
This  would  not  have  to  originate  with 
the  Governor  or  a  local  group. 

I  pointed  out  that  under  (c)  this  could 
originate  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Not  within 
a  State. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  But  only  in 
an  interstate  situation  would  that  exist. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  correct. 

I  have  one  other  question.  This  con- 
templates $90  miUion  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  this  is  sort  of  collecting  to- 
gether what  has  already  been  going  on. 
How  much  money  is  being  spent  or  was 
in  the  budget  for  these  same  Items?  At 
what  rate  were  we  spending  money? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Right  now, 
for  programs  now  in  existence,  the 
House  has  already  approved  for  this 
fiscal  year  $12,954,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  we  are  cutting  back 
to  $5  million  for  next  year.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Five  million 
dollars  is  additional  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  but  we  are  also  pulling 
in  together  all  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  So  we  are 
tying  down  all  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  get  it  straight 
Here  is  what  I  want  to  be  sure  I  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  There  is  an 
additional  $5  million  for  1964.  in  other 
words. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  in  effect  you  would 
have  your  $13  million,  as  you  said,  and 
$5  million.  That  $18  million  item  would 
t>ecome  in  the  next  fiscal  year  a  $20- 
million  item.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  it  is  up  about  $2 
million. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  It  is  up  $2 
million.  In  other  words,  what  Uie  De- 
partment wanted  was  much  beyond  that. 
In  fact,  over  this  period  of  years,  in  what 
they  were  asking  the  Congress,  we  have 
cut  this  authorization  almost  in  half. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. How  much  direct  research  in  this 
area  is  being  conducted  now  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare?    Do  you  have  any  idea  of  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  We  can  fur- 
nish those  figures.  I  do  not  have  them 
directly  in  front  of  me  at  the  moment. 
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They  are  doing  some. 


lir.  CDRTI  V 
IM  HuX  right? 

Ifr.  ROOEI  S  of  Florida.    I  think  it 
Is  about  $5  n  illion  for  intramural  re- 
search as  I  neall  it 
Mr.  CURTIS.    About  $5  milUonr 
BCr.ROOEBS  of  Florida.    Yes. 
Mr.  CURTU  J.    That  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  this  o  her  sum,  would  it  not.  or 
am  I  in  error  '    Would  that  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pn  vious  sums  the  gentleman 
gave  me.  or  it  it  included? 

Ifr.  ROOEI  S  of  Florida.  No.  that  is 
included  in  thi  m. 

Mr.  McCLO  VI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  local  character  of 
this  legislatioi  and  the  reason  why  it 
should  remain  primarily  a  local  and  State 
responsibility,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  brought 
out  both  in  tJ  le  report  and  in  the  testi- 
mony. For  ii  stance,  in  the  report  it  is 
brought  out  t  lat  approximately  $2  mil- 
lion is  now  sp  nt  by  the  States,  of  which 
more  than  h  If  is  spent  by  one  State, 
namely,  the  \  ^tate  of  California.  That 
indicates  that  with  respect  to  air  pollu- 
tion the  Stat<  of  California  has  recog- 
nized its  respc  Dsibility.  and  has  been  able 
to  retain  con  rol  of  the  study,  solution. 
and  abatemn  t  of  air  pollution. 

In  the  lestii  nony  presented  here  on  be- 
half of  Mayo  Daley  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, by  Mr  James  V.  Fltzpatrick,  I 
notice  on  pag ;  91  he  states  that  the  city 
of  Chicago  hsmdled  this  problem  as  a 
city  and  mun  cipal  problem,  appropriat- 
ing $600,000  I  year.  They  have  69  em- 
ployees who  1  andle  the  local  problem  of 
air  pollution  control  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

The  testtaony  on  behalf  of  Mayor 
Daley  also  br  tught  out  the  fact  that  the 
State  leglslat  ure  established  the  North- 
eastern minimis  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission.  I  happened  to  have  been  a 
member  of  th ;  Illinois  General  Assembly 
at  the  time  t  lat  legislation  was  enacted 
and  8upport(d  the  bill  which  created 
that  ccHnmlsilon.  Although  the  States 
(Mvi  munid]  lallties  have  endeavored 
themselves  tc  take  care  of  their  own  air 
pollution  pn  blems,  the  effect  of  this 
large  grant  of  Federal  funds  will  be  to 
supplant  aut  K>rity  of  the  States  and 
municipalitie  without  relieving  them  of 
any  subatantal  financial  responsibility. 
TtiK  action  tb  e  States  have  already  taken 
demonstrates  that  that  is  where  this  leg- 
islation and  where  this  responsibility 
belongs. 

I  wish  to  a(  dress  one  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  tubject  of  enforcement  be- 
cause on  pag<  1 15  it  states  with  respect  to 
judicial  enfo  "cement  of  the  abatement 
proceedings  iiat  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  lalled  upon  by  the  governor 
or  the  Attoro  sy  General  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  otier  assistance.  I  want  to 
know  whetlMr  the  Federal  Government 
imder  this  authority  can  provide  such 
assistance  as  Federal  marshals  to  abate 
an  air  polluti  m  condition  in  a  State? 

Mr.  ROBE  VTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  gentlemim  knows  my  sentiments  on 
the  use  of  Fei  leral  marshals. 

Mr.  McCL  }RY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  a  coniition  is  to  be  abated  it 
means  that  tpe  condition  is  to  get  rid  of 
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it  and  when  It  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it 
by  Judicial  enforcement,  as  Included 
here  in  HJl.  6518  it  means  that  at  some 
point  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  upon 
Federal  marshals  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  gentleman  obviously  is 
against  the  program,  he  does  not  want 
any  part  of  it;  that  is  clear  to  see.  But 
I  do  think  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
any  time  you  go  into  court  you  have 
whatever  facilities  the  court  has  for  en- 
forcing an  order.  I  am  sure  anyone 
would  acknowledge  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  agents  of  the 
court  are  the  Federal  marshals.  Of 
coiu^se,  they  are  going  to  be  into  this 
thing  before  they  get  through. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  it  is 
justified  and  the  covirt  so  niles. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  few 
questions.  No.  1:  He  made  the  remark 
awhile  ago  about  emphysema  being 
second  only  to  heart  disease  as  the 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States.  I 
just  wonder,  for  my  personal  edification, 
if  the  gentleman  could  document  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  Dr.  Branscomb 
who  developed  this  excellent  device  told 
me  in  conversation — ^I  am  not  a  doctor,  I 
am  not  a  medical  expert — told  me  that 
and  I  just  pass  it  on  from  his  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.    Doctor  who? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Dr. 
Branscomb,  who  is  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  Medical  Center.  He  developed 
this  test  for  emphysema  and  tells  me 
that  it  is  beginning  to  rank  in  that  order. 
I  do  not  have  any  documentation  con- 
cerning it,  but  I  know  it  is  beginning  to 
be  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct;  it  is  a  very  serious  problem  and 
it  is  certainly  a  very  distressing  one. 
But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
want  to  mislead  the  House  that  it  is 
second  only  to  heart  disease  in  the  cause 
of  death  or  even  second  of  the  respira- 
tory ailments,  because  it  simply  is  not. 
Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  that  I  am  one  who, 
as  a  physician,  has  done  much  chest 
siu-gery  and  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  what 
we  can  to  avoid  interstate  contamina- 
tion of  the  air,  as  well  as  water  pollution, 
and  everything  else,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  this  is  the  way  to  get  at  it  and 
I  do  not  want  that  misstatement  to  go 
on  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  move  on  to 
my  second  question,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  tell  me  where  in  the  hear- 
ings we  will  find  the  statement  that  he 
made  a  while  ago;  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man said,  if  I  quote  him  correctly,  that 
the  American  Medical  Association  was 
one  of  the  principal  testators  in  favor  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  said  it  was  in  the  hearings, 
but  I  was  quoting  from  Dr.  Blasingame, 


the  AMA  executive  vice  president  who 
made  this  statement  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Air  Pollution.  I  would  like  to 
give  that  quotation. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  Dr.  F.  J.  L. 
Blaidngame,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  AMA. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Dr.  Blas- 
ingame, who  was  the  AMA  vice  president 
at  that  time,  said: 

It  can  and  should  be  controlled  •  •  • 
enough  has  been  said — let's  clear  the  air. 

That  was  his  statement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well.  I  think  we  are  all 
for  that.  But  he  did  not  say  that  before 
the  distinguished  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  said  it.  but  he  said  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Has  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee had  any  hearings  on  the 
testimony  concerning  the  clearing  of  the 
air  in  confined  spaces  of  public  usage, 
for  example  airplanes  in  flight,  of  con- 
taminants, such  as  cigarette  smoke  or 
other  vented  gases  from  any  source? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
question.  If  he  will  repeat  it,  I  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  it  is  generally 
recognized  in  the  profession  and  among 
those  interested  in  air  pollution  that  one 
of  the  most  common  contaminants  of  the 
air  that  we  all  must  breathe  is  that 
which  comes  from  our  fellow  men  in  the 
form  of  smoking,  for  example. 

I  just  wondered  if  the  committee  had 
taken  into  consideration  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  some  limitation  on  the 
prerogative  of  polluting  the  air  by  the 
one  that  sits  next  to  you  in  a  confined 
space. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
hate  to  take  the  responsibility  for  stop- 
ping cigarette  smoking.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  AMA  even  takes  a  position  on 
that.  I  think  a  doctor  in  New  Orleans 
says  it  would  cause  cancer,  but  it  has  not 
been  documented  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  say  that  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  stop  cigarette  smoking. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  not,  either.  I 
do  not  read  that  in  any  one  spot  in  the 
bill.  But  I  think  it  is  important  for 
us  to  consider  that  the  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  in  confined  spaces  where 
the  public  is  confined  in  one  area,  is  Just 
as  important  as  it  is  in  another.  I  would 
forecast  to  the  gentleman  that  the  time 
will  come  when  at  least  25  percent  of 
lung  cancer  will  be  proved  as  coming 
from  nicotine,  and  coal  tars  or  contami- 
nants inhaled  while  breathing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMn-TEZ    AMENDMXMT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8.  line  22,  strike  out  "equal  to"  and 
Insert  "not  to  exceed". 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment, too.  This  is  simple  wordage  put 
in  by  the  committee  saying  "not  to  ex- 
ceed," of  course  in  conformity  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  has  stated 
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that  he  wanted  that  restated,  although 
it  was  the  Intention  of  the  committee  to 
see  that  these  would  not  exceed  certain 
amounts. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  this  the  same  amend- 
ment which  I  had  offered? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  No,  this  is 
not  the  same  amendment.  This  provides 
that  the  grants  cannot  exceed  two- 
thirds,  where  it  had  said  "equal  to  two- 
thirds."  This  says  "not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds,"  which  means  that  th«>  grant  can 
be  less  than  that,  which  is  what  the 
committee  desires,  if  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

OOMiaTTSS   AMKNDMKMT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  8,  line  24,  strike  out  "pollution:"  and 
Insert  "poUutlon." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

coMBcrrm  aiccndmkmt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  8,  line  24.  strike  out  "Provided"  and 
all  following  thereafter  down  to  the  words 
"That  In  the"  on  page  9,  line  6,  and  Insert 
"In  the". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


COlUinTEE   AMXNOMSMT 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  13,  line  23,  Immediately  after  the 
comma  Insert,  "and  one  member  shaU  be 
a  representative  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior." 

The  conunlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


COMlCrmE   AMXNDMKMT 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  21,  line  24,  strike  out  "This  Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  this  Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agi'eed 


to. 


coiCMTrnoc  amxndmkmt 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Page  22,  Une  4,  insert  the  following: 
"(b)   No   appropriation  shall   be   author- 
ized  or  made   under  sections   301,   311,  or 
314(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  for  any  purpose  for  which  ap- 
propriations may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  bring  all  of  the 
authority  that  is  now  in  general  law 
under  this  one  act,  as  we  discussed  dur- 


ing the  debate,  and  put  all  of  the  anti- 
pollution work  in  this  one  act  where  we 
can  go  to  It  and  put  our  finger  on  it  and 
know  what  is  being  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  tunendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrxK  amendmknt 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Peige  22,  line  16,  Insert  the  foUoiwlng: 

"APPKOPRIATIONB 

"Sxc.  12.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  section  4  of 
this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1964,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1965,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1966,  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OITEBED    BT     MR.    BOW 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  22,  line  21, 
after  "1965"  insert  "not  to  exceed"  and  In 
line  22,  after  the  word  "and"  Insert  "not  to 
exceed". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  is  recognized  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  accepts  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  side  will  accept  the  gentlemim's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  see 
that  this  bill,  while  I  know  that  air  pol- 
lution is  a  very,  very  real  problem,  does 
place  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have 
followed  quite  closely  the  problems  we 
have  had  aroimd  Los  Angeles.  All  kinds 
of  schemes  come  up  to  end  pollution,  the 
counterparts  of  these  ideas  of  rain- 
makers that  spring  up  overnight  every- 
where. A  lot  of  sorting  out  is  going  to 
have  to  be  done  by  some  of  our  col- 
leagues who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  limitation  placed  here  because  I  still 
believe  in  local  responsibility  in  a  lot  of 
these  fields.  I  can  see  where  basic  re- 
search is  probably  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility with  some  aid,  perhaps,  in  research 
that  may  be  conducted  locally.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  physical  facilities, 
the  building  of  research-bom  pollution 
dispensers  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  dislike  tremendously,  with  our  national 
debt  up  where  it  is,  and  the  President 
sending  up  a  special  message  regarding 
the  situation  affecting  the  dollar  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  dislike  tremendously 


programs  where  the  ground  rules  for 
grants  are  so  open  as  in  this  measure. 
I  think  we  are  in  a  fiscal  dilemma  right 
now.  I  think  we  ought  to  protect  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  as  much  as 
possible  without  going  overboard  and 
getting  on  an  unsound  basis  with  refer- 
ence to  programs  such  as  this. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  agree  with 
the  gentlemcm  and  I  think  his  remarks 
are  certainly  pertinent.  What  the  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  do  in  placing  the  limi- 
tation here  is  to  make  sure  that  the  Con- 
gress gets  two  looks  at  it  so  that  we  can 
try  to  effect  whatever  savings  may  be 
possible.  In  the  first  instance  in  the 
legislative  committee  we  will  check  the 
program  more  closely  than  ever  before 
and  then  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, perhaps,  can  cut  out  even  more  as  it 
comes  before  that  committee  each  year 
in  justification  of  the  requests  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

coMMrrTEX  amend^Iemt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  23,  line  2, 
strike  out  "12"  and  Insert  "13". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT   OTrXBED   BT   MB.  TATT 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tavt:  Page  19, 
line  19,  after  the  word  "such"  insert  the  word 
"procedtiral". 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
purpose  of  this  amendment  that  I  am  of- 
fering is  to  clarify  the  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  issue  regulations  under 
this  act.  The  power  that  Is  given  to  him 
in  section  8(a)  of  the  act  on  page  19, 
in  lines  18  through  20,  is  unlimited  pow- 
er. As  I  see  it,  under  the  procedure  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  the 
Secretary  could  go  ahead  and  issue  reg- 
ulations which  would  then  have  the  force 
of  law  controlling  anything  to  do  with 
this  program  and,  I  believe,  controlling 
the  State  programs  or  at  least  putting 
conditions  on  the  State  programs  which 
might  be  cooperating  with  it.  I  wonder 
if  this  was  the  intention  ?  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  the  intention.  I  think,  per- 
haps, if  we  are  referring  only  to  pro- 
cedural regulations  within  his  own  De- 
partment, this  would  be  proper,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  he  should  have  general 
regulatory  powers  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  glad  to  s^ld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  stated  what  was  in 
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tht  *w*ni<*  of  th< !  members  of  the  commit' 
tee  In  wxttinc  vii  bin. 

Ifr.  ChabBiw.  I  aee  no  objection  to  the 
gcntkman't  aFJit*******"^ 

•nie  CHAnOKAM.  Ttub  question  to  on 
tha  unendmei.t  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohl  i. 

Hie  fi"*^**^*  lent  was  agreed  io. 

Mr.  PUCmEKX    Ur.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amend  nent. 
The  Cl^:  n  ad  as  foUows: 
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Amendmant 
pags  3.  Una  4. 
j«t  atxvnfr*. 


dff«r«d  by  Mr.  Pucinski:  On 
itter  "Tehlcles"  Insert  "«nd 


If  the 
feels  that 
suffldenUy  b 
atndy  afl 
coorae.Mr, 
inthteame: 

Iff.    ROB! 
Chairman. 
I  would  say 


Ifr.  FDCINiKL  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  thi  additional  language  is  to 
tetfiMiff*'  the  [act  that  in  tliose  com- 
munities lyinc  in  dose  proximity  to  a 
lazs*  airport  where  Jet  <q;>erations  are 
In  ezlstenoe,  m  trious  problems  have  been 
created  in  lecent  years  because  of 
the  heavy  est  aust— kerosene  exhaust — 
which  to  dum  wd  into  large  areas  from 
large  Jet  airci  aft  on  dq^afture. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  district  which 
bea  Just  east  o  O'Hare  Field,  and  on  cer- 
tain days  thi»  sky  to  Just  thick  with 
exhaust  from  the  aircraft. 

X  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
eommittee,  th » gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  RoBBBTS  ,  whether  the  language  in 
the  bill  now  1  sufflcioitly  broad  to  per- 
mit imder  su  sparagraph  2  on  page  2. 
Une  19,  "to  nittote  and  accelerate  a 
w^^nnmi  reset  rch  and  development  pro- 
gram to  achie  re  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  p  )llutlon-— I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chain  lan  of  the  subcommittee  if 
the  language  n  the  present  bill,  without 
thto  addition  d  language  which  I  have 
proposed  ider  tifying  Jet  aircraft,  is  sulll- 
ciently  tarowi  to  permit  both  local  com- 
mittees in  CO  icert  with  the  government 
to  conduct  8ti  Idles  to  see  what  effect  thto 
heavy  residue  of  Jet  exhaust  has  on 
communities. 

of  the  subcommittee 

[language  in  the  biU  to  now 

to  permit  thto  kind  of 

Jet   aircraft,   then   of 

,  I  shall  not  perstot 

at 

_    of    Alabama.    Mr. 

gentleman  win  yield, 

to  the  gentleman  that  I 
share  hto  coiicem.  Our  committee  has 
been  concen  ed  with  thto  problem  both 
from  a  noi»  standpoint  and  from  the 
standpoint  cf  its  contrlbuUon  to  smog 
eonditions.  larticularly  in  the  atmos- 
plMre.  I  wo  kid  say  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  to  su  Bciently  broad  to  cover  thto 
situation.  I  would  hope  tha  gentleman 
wouki  not  pr  iss  for  hto  amendment. 

Mr.  PDGNSKL  Then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  viei  r  of  the  excellent  explana- 
tion on  the  wrt  a<  the  gentleman  f  nun 
Ai«hamM,  th  »  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  ask  unanimous  consmt  to  with- 
draw my  am  sndment.  It  to  my  hope  that 
thto  voy  io  portant  legislation  wlU  as- 
sist my  comi  lunity  toward  devdoping  an 
ade<iuate  aii  pollution  program  to  safe- 
guard the  p  iople  in  my  district  against 
any  poasibU  ill  effects  from  thto  heavy 
Jet  exhaust  dumped  over  my  district  dur- 
ing Jet  dept  rtares  from  OUare  Field. 


The  CHAIBMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
minoto? 
There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Oiainnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  airports  serving  Palm  Beach. 
Fla..  and  Hjramito  Port.  Mass.,  are  taken 
care  of  ipiof^r  as  thto  particular  pol- 
lution to  omcemed. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  share  the  gentleman's  concern. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nvmiber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  dtotinguished 
chairman  of  thto  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  who  to  handling 
thto  bill,  on  thto  matter,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  for  20  years  I  have  been 
trjring  to  advise  thto  House  as  to  how 
to  escape  much  of  thto  problem.  My 
predecessors  from  my  district  for  100 
years  were  trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  we  been  burning 
anthracite  coal,  which  to  hard  and 
smokeless  and  clean  and  clear  in  the 
United  States,  as  we  have  been  trying  to 
tell  you.  much  of  thto  smog  and  indus- 
trial waste  all  over  the  country  would 
not  have  developed.  But  you  perstoted 
and  instoted  in  shrinking  our  markets. 
You  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  to  always  a  very 
hmnan  pleasure  to  come  here  and  tell 
you  "I  told  you  so." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  advent  of  liquid 
and  gaseous  fuels  has  produced  a  series 
of  problems — even  bituminous  coaL 
Now,  of  course,  there  to  only  one  kind 
of  coal,  and  that  to  anthracite.  There 
to  a  bitumite  which  by  grace  and  custom 
to  so  classified  as  coal.  But.  actually, 
it  to  not  so.  I  am  advised. 

Now.  Mother  Nature,  a  cantankerous 
old  gal,  has  not  followed  our  advice 
either.  So  from  the  crevasses  in  otu: 
coal-fields  there  to  a  siilfur  and  gaseous 
mine  fire  seepage,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
report,  and  I  hope  thto  does  iu>t  appear 
in  the  newspapers  since  we  are  trying  to 
invite  industry  and  attract  industry  to 
the  sadly  depressed  hard  coal  areas  of 
our  State.  We  have  a  serious  problem 
in  the  hard  coal  valleys  where  mines 
have  been  abandoned  and  where  there 
are  undergroxmd  fires  producing  thto 
deadly  seepage  of  gas,  damaging  prop- 
erty and  endangering  health. 

We  fti«»  have  the  so-called  culm  banks 
that  by  spontaneous  combustion  have 
become  ignited  and  are  a  costly  and 
deadly  menace  to  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

So  I  repeat  for  the  purpose  of  emphasto 
my  support  of  thto  highly  conunendable 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  thto  year  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Public  Health  and 
Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  tesUfy  on  my  bill.  HH.  5024,  to  im- 
prove, stroigthen.  and  accelerate  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  air  pollution. 

I  had  with  me  on  that  occasion  State 
Representative  Stanley  Meholchick,  of 


Ashley.  Pa..  In  my  congressional  dtotrict, 
who  also  testified  in  support  of  my  bill. 
I  am  gratified  that  the  House  is  taking 
up  thto  national  problem  today  because 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  two 
specific  problems  in  my  congressional 
dtotrict.  One  to  a  burning  culm  bank  at 
Ashley  and  the  other  an  underground 
mine  fire  at  Laurel  Run.  near  Wilkes- 
Barre.  both  emitting  noxious  firaies  en- 
dangering public  health  as  well  as  caus- 
ing a  deterioration  of  private  property. 
These  two  conditions  I  would  like  to  see 
corrected  just  as  soon  as  humanly 
possible. 

As  we  all  know,  air  pollution  to  a  very 
serious  national  problem  and  becoming 
increasingly  more  severe  with  each  pass- 
ing day.  The  Nation's  rapid  and  con- 
tinuing progress  in  industrial  aiMl  tech- 
nological development  has  made  possible 
a  high  level  of  material  benefits  for  the 
people  of  thto  country,  it  to  true,  but  it 
has  also  generated  and  caused  a  high 
level  of  extoting  and  potential  problems 
of  contamination  of  our  larger  cities, 
in  particular.  Air  pollution  will  hicrease 
greatly  unless  appropriate  action  is 
taken  by  the  Congress  owing  to  further 
industrial  growth  and  the  concentration 
of  population  in  our  urban  areas. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  place 
the  cause  of  air  pollution  to  the  increas- 
ing nvunber  of  motor  vehicles  on  oui- 
roads  and  highways.  Thto  to  only  one 
of  a  series  of  soiU"ces  with  which  we 
should  be  concerned  in  combating  the 
menace  of  air  pollution.  We  must  turn 
our  attention,  as  well,  to  the  pollutants 
from  heating  units  for  our  homes,  offices, 
and  public  buildings:  from  bmning  of 
domestic  and  industrial  waste;  from  in- 
dustrial processes  which  release  chemical 
vapors  into  the  air.  and  from  combustion 
of  fueto  for  the  generation  of  power. 

If  major  adverse  effects  on  the  public 
health  and  welfare  are  to  be  prevented, 
continuing  research  and  control  pro- 
grams will  be  required  and  necessary. 
We  know  that  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  spent  and  continue  to  spend 
large  sums  to  study  and  control  pollu- 
tion. Industry,  likewise,  has  spent  many 
millions  on  research  and  abatement. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  but.  un- 
fortunately, the  problem  to  far  from 
solved. 

In  the  interest  of  public  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  residing  in  my  sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  I  requested  that  a 
complete  imdergroimd  survey  be  made 
of  the  anthracite  coal  mines  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineers,  the  UB.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
in  order  to  determine  the  steps  necessary 
in  combating  serious  subsidence  prob- 
lems. Thto  siun^ey  to  now  imderway  with 
a  Federal  appropriation  of  $500,000. 

Also  in  the  public  interest,  I  requested 
that  a  comprehensive  survey  be  made  by 
the  Army  Engineers  of  the  entire  Sus- 
qxiehanna  River  Basin  through  the  three- 
State  area  of  New  York,  Pennsyhrania, 
and  Maryland,  with  one  of  the  objec- 
tives being  the  elimination,  if  possible, 
of  the  river's  pollution  problons  and  the 
implementation  of  a  clean  streams  pro- 
gram for  econ(»nic  development  and  re- 
creation. 
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Thto  survey  is  now  underway  with  an 
appropriation  of  $3  million  that  began 
last  year  and  has  5  more  yean  to  go. 

I  point  up  these  two  programs  because 
they  each  characterize  Federal  action  in 
the  interest  of  public  health  and  safety 
over  a  wide  area.  They  are.  of  course, 
each  very  important  but  no  less  impor- 
tant than  what  we  do  about  cleaning  up 
the  air  we  breaUie  and  the  environ- 
ments in  which  we  must  live  and  work. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  adoption 
of  thto  measure  today  a  great  stride  for- 
ward will  have  been  made  in  combating 
ttito  national  menace  to  the  pubUc  health 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  furtherance  of  the 
colloquy  which  I  had  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts]  ear- 
lier, I  am  constrained  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  tlito  bill.  I  am  reluctant 
to  do  that,  but  I  feel  very  definitely  that 
the  ultimate  effect  of  thto  bill  will  be  to 
extend  the  jurtodiction  of  one  State  into 
that  of  another,  which  I  certainly  dto- 
agree  with  very  vigorously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rtoes. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Ullman. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
6518)  to  improve,  strengthen,  and  accel- 
erate programs  for  the  prevention  and 
abatement  of  air  pollution,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  440.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Habvkt  of  Indiana  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill  H.R.  6518  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Spaaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  motion  to  reconunit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Harvey  of  In- 
diana) there  were  ayes  29.  noes  41. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  to  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  to  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  to  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  to  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Meml>ers.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  273.  nays  102.  not  voting  57. 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  102) 

YEAS— 273 


Abbitt 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Aspluall 

Auchlncloss 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabUl 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Celler 
Chelf 

Cbenoweth 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Daddario 
Pague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Bd  wards 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evins 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flnnegan 
Fino 
Flood 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Friedei 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gary 
Gavin 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 


Gilbert 

GUI 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif 

Haley 

Haileck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

K:rwan 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnski 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Callf> 

MlUlken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 


Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien.  N  Y. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONeUl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

PoweU 

Price 

Pucinski 

Randall 

Raid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 


Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompoon,  N  J. 
Thompson,  Tex, 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Tuck 


Abele 
Adair 
Alger 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Battln 
Beer  man  n 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
BromweU 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bruce 
Burton 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 


Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

XTllman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Whalley 

NAYS— 102 

Dulski 

Ellsworth 

Findley 

Fisher 

Ford 

Foreman 

Gathings 

Glenn 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

G rover 

Gurney 

Hall 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hoeven 

HoflTman 

Horan 

Hoamer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Uoyd 

McClory 

McLoskey 

Martin,  Nebr. 


White 

Whltener 

Wbltten 

Wlckersham 

WidnaU 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yo\mg 

Younger 

Zablockl 


May 

Meader 

Morton 

Mosber 

Norblad 

Pelly 

PUllon 

Pool 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Reid,  ni. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St  George 

Bchadeberg 

Short 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stinson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tollefson 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Westland 

Wharton 

Winstead 


NOT  VOTING — 57 


Abernethy 

Arends 

Ashley 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bass 

Becker 

Belcher 

Blatnlk 

Buckley 

Carey 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Dlggs 

Fallon 

Plynt 


Fogarty 

Forrester 

Frelingbuysen 

Garmatz 

Grabowskl 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Kee 

Kllburn 

Kluczynski 

Long,  La. 

McCuUoch 

Madden 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

MlUer,  N.Y. 


Morse 

Multer 

Murphy,  N  Y. 

OBrlen.  lU. 

PurceU 

Rains 

Scott 

Shelley 

Slier 

Steed 

Trimble 

Watson 

WiUiams 

WUU8 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyman 


So  the  bill  was  psissed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  thto  vote: 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Wyman 
against. 

Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mr.  McCuUoch  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  MUler  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Slier. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Avery. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Frellnghuys«n. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Derounlan. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  KUbum. 
Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Becker. 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Hawklna. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Daw- 
son. 
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iwlth 


Mr.  OVrtea 
ICr.HMwt 

lir.'RIinM* 
Mr.StMdwlU 
Ifr.  Lancof 
Mr.Dmivtttt 
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mtb: 


nUnoi*  with  Mr.  WUUams. 
iCr.PureeU. 
Mr.Vorrwtcr. 
Mr.  rtlTlTT  H.  WUaon. 
Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wataoa. 
Mr.Ariilay. 

Mn.    PRAl^CES    P.    BOLTON    «nd 

Mesars.  UBOirATI.  CONTE.  AUCHIN- 

CL068,  and  ifoUNTAIK  changed  their 

to  "yea." 

Messrs.  FO&L,  CHAMBERLAIN,  and 
SKUBITZ  chafed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay. 

The  result  ot  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  reear(  ed. 

The  doors  wi  re  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 
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NET    BUDGET    RE- 
EXPENDITURES  (THE 
BUDGET)      IN 
1963    WITH    COM- 


a  tabulation  of  net  budget  receipts  and 
expendifeures  in  the  fiscal  ytxt  ended 
June  80,  1963.  with  pertinent  com- 
parisons. 

BUBOXT  BIXJJWS 

Budget  revenues  were  officially  esti- 
mated by  the  President  last  January  at 
$85,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963— 
a  projected  Increase  of  $4,091,000,000 
above  actual  revenues  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year  of  1962.  The  Treasury  state- 
ment Just  released  discloses  actual  budg- 
et revenues  of  $86,357,000,000  in  fiscal 
1963— $4,948,000,000  above  fiscal  1962 
and  $857,000,000  more  than  last  Janu- 
ary's estimate,  but  $6,643,000,000  short 
of  the  origizttl  fiscal  1963  budget  fore- 
cast.   

BTHMZT   KXrCM  UlT  U  RXS 

Budget  expenditures  were  officially 
projected  In  the  President's  budget  last 
January  at  $94,311,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1963 — an  increase  of  $6,524,000,000  over 
actual  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  of  which  $1,901,000,000  is  for 
national  defense  and  $4,623,000,000  is 
for  other  than  national  defense. 

The  Treasury  statement  discloses  that 
net  budget  expenditures  in  fiscal  1963 
aggregated  $92,590,000,000— $4,803,000,- 
000  more  than  the  preceding  year  but 
$1,721,000,000  less  than  the  budget  pro- 
jections of  last  January,  and  only  $53,- 
000,000  more  than  the  original  fiscal  1963 
budget  forecast.  National  defense  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1963  exceeded  that  of  fiscal 
1962  by  $1,640,000,000.  Nondefense 
spending  in  1963  exceeded  1962  by 
$3,163,000,000. 

And  in  total,  fiscal  1963  budget  spend- 
ing compare^  with  cei-tain  earlier  years 
as  follows:     i 

[In  millions] 
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Total 
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The  January  official  budget  estimate 
of  the  deficit  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1963 
was  $8.811.000,0t0.  or  $2,433,000,000 
largor  than  the  actual  deficit  for  all  of 
fiscal  1962.  A  later  but  unofficial  ad- 
ministration revision,  according  to  the 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  debt  limit  bin,  indicated 
the  fiscal  1963  deficit  would  approximate 
$8,407,000,000.  According  to  the  Treas- 
ury, the  deficit  for  fiscal  1963  was  ac- 
tuaUy  $6,233,000,000— slightly  less  than 
the  actual  deficit  during  fiscal  jrear  1962, 
but  in  shsop  contrast  to  the  original  1963 
budget  forecast  of  a  $463,000,000  surplus. 

Fiscal  1963  represents  the  27th  year  of 
budget  deficits  in  the  last  33  years. 

In  summary,  the  plight  of  the  Treasury 
trxxa.  fiscal  1963  administrative  budget 
operations  is  $6,696,000,000  worse  than 
the  original  1963  budget  reflection  but 
not  quite  as  bad — $2,578,000,000  less — 
as  estimated  in  the  revised  1963  budget 
last  January.  The  latter  situation  arose 
from  three  factors.  Revenues  exceeded 
the  January  forecast  by  $857,000,000;  re- 
ceipts from  sales  of  assets  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's portfolio  were  about  $800,000,- 
000  higher;  and  expenditures  failed  by 
about  $900,000,000  to  increase  as  much 
as  had  been  estimated. 

THS   PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  official  January  budget  projection 
was  ttiat  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1963  would  be  $303,494,000,000,  or 
several  billions  above  the  level  at  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year  primarily  because 
of  the  expected  budget  deficit  The 
change  in  the  debt  does  not  always  cor- 
respond to  the. budget  deficit,  or  surplus; 
changes  in  the  amount  of  the  general 
Treasury  cash  balance  on  hand  have  a 
bearing. 

The  actual  direct  debt  on  June  30, 
1963.  was  $305,859,000,000;  including  the 
gusu*anteed  debt,  the  total  was  $306,466,- 
000,000.  But  on  that  date  the  general 
Treasury  cash  balance  was  $12,116,000,- 
000,  somewhat  higher  than  usual — 
higher  by  some  $1.7  billion  than  a  year 
earlier. 

A  supporting  table  follows: 


Kl(t  budget  receipts  and  expenditures  {the  traditionaJ.  administrative  budget),  fiscal  year  196S,  vith  comparisons 
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>  Oeneral  tand  ta^i  halanee  at  Tone  30, 1963,  was  $12,100,000,000.  as  oompared  to  only 
|O,80aO0Oj00OproieeBd  for  Uiat  date  in  tibearHteal  1983  badRet.  This  mmsn«Ily  large 
amount  beM  en  tksr  date  aflaeli  to  mm»  nteat  tka  comparisons  shown. 


Source:  Budget  document  and  Treasury  statementa. 
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THE  CURRENT  RAILROAD  DISPUTE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Harry  Truman  may  have  been 
a  controversial  figure  in  American  life, 
but  few  will  deny  that  he  earned  his 
reputation  for  facing  responsibilities 
squarely.  It  is  well  Imown  that  he  dis- 
played a  small  sign  in  his  White  House 
office  which  read:  "The  buck  stops 
here." 

Instead  of  meeting  head-on  the  issues 
involved  in  the  current  railroad  dispute. 
President  Kennedy  has  come  up  with  a 
clever,  almost  ingenious,  "Tinker  to 
Evers  to  Chance"  proposal  which  calls 
upon  the  Congress  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility to  still  another  Government 
agency,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  President's  proposed  solution 
would  require  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo,  and  continuation  of  cturent 
f eatherbedding  practices,  for  a  period  of 
up  to  2  years  until  such  time  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might 
see  fit  to  issue  an  order  approving  work 
rule  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  4he  loopholes 
and  technical  defects  which  show  up  in 
the  President's  hastily  drafted  resolu- 
tion, it  is  at  best  a  stopgap,  one-shot 
approach  which  does  not  squarely  face 
up  to  ttie  problems  in  the  current  rail 
dispute,  nor  does  it  contain  any  long- 
range  solution  for,  or  approach  to,  the 
basic  problems  of  national  industrsrwide 
strikes. 

In  an  effort  to  be  constructive  as  well 
as  critical,  I  am  introducing  today  two 
legislative  proposals.  One  is  a  bill  to 
define  and  prohibit  featherbedding  prac- 
tices in  the  railroad  industry  in  much 
the  same  maimer  as  such  practices  are 
outlawed  in  the  broadcasting  industry 
under  the  Lea — anti-Petrillo — ^Act.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  applies  to  most  industries  af- 
fecting commerce  but  does  not  apply  to 
the  railroad  industry,  contains  a  pro- 
vision, section  8(b)  (6) ,  designed  to  pro- 
hibit featherbedding.  So,  the  proposal 
I  make  here  today  is  not  new  or  novel 
except  in  the  railroad  industry. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  would  give  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  law  to  those  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Emergency  Board  154 
which  are  designed  to  assist  employees 
affected  by  changes  in  work  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  and  if  the  current 
railroad  dispute  is  finally  resolved  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  Nation  will  still  be 
left  without  guidance  and  without  any 
improvement  in  the  procedure  to  deal 
generally  with  national  Industrjrwide 
strikes. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  that  except  for 
his  railroad  strike  message  this  wedc. 
President  Kennedy  has  submitted  no 
legislative  proposals  or  recommendations 


to  Congress  during  his  administration 
which  would  deal  with  national  industry- 
wide strikes. 

It  is  even  more  regrettable  that  the 
committees  of  this  Congress,  which  are 
controlled  by  the  President's  party,  have 
avoided  any  serious  study  of  this  broad 
problem.  However,  some  reason,  if  not 
justification,  for  the  failure  of  Congress 
in  this  area  can  be  foimd  in  the  vinfor- 
tunate  fact  that  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion in  this  field  is  now  dispersed  and 
scattered  among  a  number  of  committees 

For  example,  in  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries recently  conducted  hearings  on 
compulsory  arbitration  in  the  maritime 
industry.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Railroad  Lalwr  Act  which  ap- 
plies to  the  airlines  as  well  as  the  rail- 
roads. The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
deals  with  monopoly  or  antitrust  as- 
pects of  labor-management  relations. 
And  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  jurisdiction  to  deal  w^ith  most 
of  the  other  aspects  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  vehicle 
needed  to  seriously  cope  with  this  broad 
problem  does  not  now  exist  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Congress. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  creation  of  a  blue-ribt>on  bipar- 
tisan Joint  Senate-House  Committee  on 
Industrywide  Bargaining.  This  com- 
mittee would  consist  of  16  members,  8 
from  each  House,  with  membership 
equally  divided  between  the  parties. 
The  committee  would  be  authorized  to 
study  and  investigate  problems  related 
to  collective  bargaining  and  strikes  and 
lockouts  which  affect  an  entire  industry, 
or  a  substantial  portion  thereof. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  such  a  com- 
mittee could  operate  in  an  atmosphere 
as  free  as  possible  from  political  pres- 
sures, that  it  could  make  an  intensive 
and  scholarly  study,  and  that  it  would 
come  up  with  legislative  recommenda- 
tions meriting  the  support  of  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal 
to  create  such  a  joint  committee  is  not  a 
solution  for  the  current  crisis  in  the 
railroad  industry.  However,  the  current 
situation  should  emphatically  imder- 
score  the  need  to  begin  now  to  find  or 
devise  improved  procedures  so  that  other 
such  crises  can  be  avoided  or  minimized 
in  the  future. 

Piu'suant  to  permission  granted,  the 
bill  and  the  Joint  resolution  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  are  reprinted 
below: 

HJl.  7731 
A  blU  to  provide  means  for  settling  the  cur- 
rent dispute  between  the  raUroads  and 
their  employees  over  work  rules,  to  prevent 
such  disputes  from  arising  in  the  futtxre 
by  prohibiting  featherbedding  practices  in 
the  railroad  industry,  and  to  provide  vari- 
ous forms  of  assistance  for  employees  dis- 
placed by  changes  In  work  rules,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Emergency  Board  154,  cre- 


ated on  AprU  3,  1963,  by  the  President  under 
section  10  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act,  insofar 
as  such  recommendations  deal  with  actions 
to  be  taken  by  the  carriers  with  respect  to 
employees  displaced  by  changes  in  work  nUes, 
shall  be  put  into  effect  by  the  carriers  forth- 
with and  carried  out  by  the  carriers.  The 
duties  imposed  upon  the  carriers  hereunder 
may  be  enforced  by  a  suit  in  equity  in  an 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  other  court  having  Jiu-isdic- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
"Seventh"  a  new  paragraph  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Eighth.  The  term  'featherbedding  prac- 
tice' means  an  act  or  practice,  through  coer- 
cion or  express  or  implied  threat  of  coercion, 
of  requiring,  or  attempting  to  require,  a  car- 
rier— 

"  ( 1 )  to  employ  or  agree  to  employ,  in  con- 
nection with  the  conduct  of  its  business  as  a 
carrier,  any  person  or  persons  in  excess  of  the 
number  needed  by  such  carrier  to  perform 
carrier  services;  or 

"(2)  to  pay  or  give  or  agree  to  pay  or  give 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  in  lieu  of 
giving,  or  on  account  of  failure  to  give,  em- 
ployment to  any  person  or  persons  in  con- 
nection with  the  conduct  of  its  business  as 
a  carrier,  in  excess  ot  the  number  of  employ- 
ees needed  by  such  carrier  to  perform  carrier 
services;  or 

"(3)  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  more  than 
once  for  services  performed  in  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  its  business  as  a  car- 
rier; or 

"(4)  to  pay  or  give  or  agree  to  pay  or  give 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for  serv- 
ices, in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  its 
business  as  a  carrier,  which  are  not  to  be 
performed;  or 

"(5)  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  any  exaction 
for  the  privilege  of,  or  on  account  of,  pro- 
ducing, preparing,  manufacturing,  aeUing, 
buying,  renting,  operating,  vising,  or  main- 
taining any  article,  machine,  equipment,  or 
materials;  or  to  accede  to  or  impose  any  re- 
striction upon  the  production,  preparation, 
manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  rental,  opera- 
tion, use,  or  maintenance  of  the  same,  if 
such  restriction  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  limiting  the  use  of  such  article, 
machine,  equipment,  or  materials,  but  such 
term  does  not  include  any  act  or  practice 
reasonably  required  in  the  interest  of  safety 
or  in  the  Interest  of  preventing  undue  work 
bvudens  on  other  employees." 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  EUilway  Labor  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
"Eleventh  (d) "  a  new  paragraph  reading  as 
follows : 

"Twelfth.  Featherbedding  practices  are 
hereby  declared  unlawful.  The  mandate  of 
this  paragraph  may  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  as  mandates  of  other  paragraphs  of 
this  section." 

H.J.  Res.  669 
Joint  resolution  to  create  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  study  and  report  on 
problems  relating  to  industrywide  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  industrywide  strikes 
and  lockouts 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby 
created  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  "Joint  Committee  on  In- 
dustrywide Bargaining"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Joint  committee)  to  be  composed  of 
eight  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  designated 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  tl  e  Senate 
and  eight  Members  of  the  Hovise  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 
The  members  of  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed from  the  Senate  «haU  Include  four 
members  of  the  majority   party  and   four 
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by  any  member  designated  by  him  or  by 
the  Joint  oxnmittee,  and  may  be  served  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 
The  provisions  of  sections  192  and  194  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  in 
case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  sum- 
moned under  authority  of  this  section.  The 
cost  of  stenographic  service  to  report  public 
hearing  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
prescribed  by  Inw  for  reporting  the  hearings 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate.  The 
cost  of  stenographic  service  to  report  execu- 
tive hearings  shall  be  fixed  at  an  equitable 
rate  by  the  Joint  committee.  Members  of 
the  Joint  committee,  and  Its  employees  and 
consultants,  while  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness for  the  Joint  committee,  may  receive 
either  the  per  diem  allowance  authorized 
to  be  paid  to  Members  of  Congress  or  Its 
employees,  or  their  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  provided  an  itemized  statement  of 
such  expenses  is  attached  to  the  voucher. 

Sec.  6.  The  Joint  committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  taff 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able. The  Joint  committee  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government. 

Sic.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  com- 
jnlttee  shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  oi-  by 
any  member  of  the  Joint  committee  duly 
authorized  by  the  chairman. 


♦    PUBLIC  SERVANTS  MUST  SET 
EXAMPLE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
time  again,  Members  of  this  body  have 
taken  the  floor  in  debate  to  speak  out 
against  wasteful  and  extitivagant  ex- 
penditures of  taxpayers'  money.  Those 
economy-minded  Representatives  have 
met  with  some  very  limited  successes, 
but  Uiey  also  have  suffered  too  many 
fsdliires.  Consistently,  this  administra- 
tion calls  for,  and  gets,  more  and  more 
Federal  programs,  bigger  and  bigger 
Federal  spending,  greater  and  greater 
Federal  deficits. 

Our  country  is  watching  those  in  high 
places  for  a  guide  to  its  own  behavior — 
whether  it  be  with  personal  morals,  pub- 
lic opinions,  or  the  manner  in  which  to 
handle  a  household  budget.  In  shoit — 
and  whether  we  like  it  or  not — we  in 
Oovemment  help  set  the  standards  for 
this  counrty.  If  we  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities, we  can  look  forward  to  similar 
action  by  others.  If  we  set  an  example 
by  frugal  and  wise  spending,  we  can 
rightfully  expect  the  citizenry  to  be  wise 
managers  of  their  own  purses. 

Pointing  up  the  need  for  public  ser- 
vants to  sacrifice  and  abstain  from  cer- 
tain luxuries  in  order  to  set  the  pace  for 
greater  individual  responsibility,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Taylor  wrote  a  splendid  column 


which  was  currently  carried  in  the 
Chattanooga  News  Free  Press.  Believ- 
ing my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  offi- 
cers of  the  administration  can  profit 
from  close  study  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
thoughts,  I  commend  the  following  to 
your  attention: 

Might    as    Well    Face    the    Fact:    He's    a 

Spendthkift   Phzsident 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  biggest  single  tip  President  Kennedy 
gave  worried  Western  statesmen  abroad 
stayed  out  of  our  headlines  entirely. 

The  underground  alarm  has  spread  out  of 
the  Adenauer  meeting  In  Bonn  and  a  gratui- 
tous statement  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  West 
German  press. 

He  informed  the  Chancellor  that  the 
United  States  Is  preparing  another  new  plan 
asking  Europe's  aid  in  our  payments-defi- 
cit problem  and  gold  crisis. 

The  first  dismay  arose  from  an  apparent 
failure  to  realize,  or  at  least  to  recognize, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  aid  already  given 
by  Eiu-ope's  central  banks  the  New  Frontier 
performance  would  already  have  forced  the 
United   States  off  the  gold  standard. 

Mr.  Kennedy  stated  in  Bonn:  "If  the 
monetary  problems  are  not  solved  they  are 
going  to  master  us."  He  is  a  good  deal  more 
right  than  when  he  stated  in  a  campaign 
speech  in  October  1060,  "Our  balance  of 
payments  will  be  strong  and  we  can  cease  to 
worry  about  the  outflow  of  gold." 

Our  gold  crisis  is  as  much  a  problem  of 
confidence  as  a  problem  in  payments.  So 
long  as  Mr.  Kennedy  insists  on  the  over- 
spending he  calls  "planned  deficits,"  our 
creditors  abroad  know  that,  if  he  does  not 
reverse  this,  no  matter  what  he  or  anyone 
else  says,  that  policy  Is  heading  us  smack 
toward  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  In 
fact,  Just  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Presi- 
dent De  OauUe  could  pull  the  plug  on  the 
New  Frontier  tomorrow  morning. 

an  old  SToar 

Solvency  Is  more  a  matter  of  attitude  than 
income.  If  a  man,  woman,  or  enterprise's 
attitude  toward  money  and  debt  is  unsound 
or  irresponsible  it  makes  no  difference  how 
much  income  Is  received.  They  never  have 
enough — and  never  will.  Many  a  debt-rid- 
den hxisband  has  learned  this  from  a  spend- 
spend  wife  the  hard  way. 

Last  year  the  administration  collected 
$102,466,252,087  in  taxes.  Of  this  amount 
$65,377,533,010  came  from  citizens.  And  of 
that  figure,  $48,891,395,741  was  withheld,  and 
never  even  seen  by  the  earners  who  worked 
for  the  colossal  sum.  In  addition,  corpora- 
tions collected  $21,846,608,441  for  Washing- 
ton. 

Yet  no  matter  what  the  taxpayers'  sacri- 
fices are  or  what  the  total  tax  take,  the  red 
ink  grows  and  splashes  and  deepens.  This 
is  a  fact  that  concerns  Europe's  central  banks 
as  it  would  any  other  creditor. 

Apparently  Mr.  Kennedy  has  an  absolute 
blind  spot  about  money.  Where  it  comes 
from,  how  you  must  save  to  have  any  for 
your  security  and  your  family's  safety,  how 
people  must  do  without  many  things  to  meet 
their  taxes — all  these  hard  lessons  are  com- 
pletely outside  his  lifetime  experience.  This 
is  no  reflection;  merely  a  fact. 

WORSENS  CONTINCALLT 

As  one  result,  the  President  neither  counts 
costs  carefully  and  clearly  nor  shows  a  notice- 
able grief  for  those  who.have  to  foot  the  bills. 
Otherwise  he  would  not  say,  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you,  but  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country,"  and  then  sanction 
the  moet  lavish  administration  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States — which  becomes  more 
lush  and  lavish  all  the  time. 

The  President  could  set  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent example.  For  one  thing,  brought  to 
mind  by  his  recent  European  trip,  he  would 
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be  imwilllng  to  order  personal  (taxpayers') 
Jets  that  are  the  moet  expensive  per  seat  In 
the  history  of  aviation.  The  latest  on*  In 
the  White  House  stable,  which  flew  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy on  this  trip,  cost  alone  as  much  aa  300 
Rolls-Royce  limousines.  That's  mighty  high- 
cost  riding.    And  we  pay  every  penny. 

Never  has  the  "Z<et  them  eat  cake"  atmos- 
phere of  Versailles  been  so  blatant,  expensive 
and  uncalled  for.  These  and  other  "tut-tut- 
to-the-cost"  kind  of  baubles  are  bad  symbols 
of  a  bad  example  in  the  public  service.  For 
the  attitude  In  a  government  toward  the  tax- 
payers' money  starts  at  the  top  and  perco- 
lates down.  It  certainly  does  not  start  at  the 
bottom  and  percolate  up.  A  marvelous  roar 
of  approval  would  back  our  President  at  the 
first  sign  of  sacrifice  in  Washington,  begin- 
ning at  the  top. 


TPX  CONTRACT 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  testi- 
mony of  Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth  pre- 
sents a  shocking  picture  of  factors  that 
went  into  the  decision  on  the  multibil- 
lion-dollar  TFX  warplane  contract.  Inl- 
tlaJly  the  contract  would  have  called 
for  expenditure  of  more  than  $6.5  billion, 
but  additional  planes  have  been  added 
costing  $1.4  billion  which  will  now  bring 
the  total  program  to  more  than  $8  bil- 
lion. 

Keep  in  mind  that  Korth,  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  Strange  McNamara.  and 
other  political  Secretaries  overruled  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  the 
high-level  Pentagon  Source  Selection 
Board  to  give  the  contract  to  General 
Dynamics,  a  firm  operating  in  Korth's 
hometown  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  civilian  and 
military  experts  of  the  Pentagon  had 
taken  part  in  a  lengthy  evaluation  that 
resulted  in  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Boeing  company  on  the  basis 
of  a  superior  performance  and  a  much 
lower  price.  The  initial  estimates  were 
that  the  price  would  be  $100  million  to 
$415  million  lower  than  General  Dynam- 
ics. However,  on  the  initial  research  and 
development  contract  alone.  Boeing  bid 
22  percent  less  than  General  Dynamics, 
or  $132  million  less.  Chairman  McClel- 
LAN  has  used  a  figure  of  $1  billion  as 
being  much  more  likely  as  the  difference 
between  Boeing  and  General  Dynamics 
on  the  total  TFX  contract 

With  those  facts  In  mind,  examine 
what  Korth's  most  recent  testimony  dis- 
closes: 

First.  He  was  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  uid  ap- 
proved a  loan  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  General  Dsmamics 
Corp.  That  loan  was  part  of  the  money 
used  to  bail  General  Dynamics  out  of 
serious  financial  trouble  resulting  from 
a  record  loss  of  $425  million. 

Second.  When  Korth  became  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  he  retained  his  stock  in  his 
Fort  Worth  bank,  which  had  a  large 
amount  of  money  tied  up  in  the  future 
of  General  Dynamics.    Korth  says  the 


lending    authorltj   of    the    bank   was 
$600,000. 

Third.  It  was  indicated  that  a  part  of 
that  loan  is  still  owed  by  General  Dy- 
namics to  Korth's  bank  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

This  new  evidence,  piled  on  top  of 
Korth's  strong  advocacy  of  General  Dy- 
namics, indicates  a  pattern  of  activity 
that  compares  with  the  RFC  scandals, 
the  activity  of  T.  Lamar  Caudle  of  the 
Truman  era.  or  the  Talbot  case  and 
Dixon- Yates  case  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

Fred  Korth  should  have  recognized 
that  he  could  not  be  objective,  even  if 
there  was  no  conflict  of  interest  law  in 
existence.  Korth  should  have  dis- 
qualified himself  from  handling  the  con- 
tract, for  it  was  a  clear  conflict  of  inter- 
est. Instead,  we  now  see  the  evidence 
of  Korth's  16  conferences  and  5  tele- 
phone calls  from  General  Dynamics  offi- 
cials he  characterizes  as  "longtime 
friends." 

Korth  admits  that  these  men  who 
called  on  him  were  not  impersonal  ac- 
quaintances. He  said  they  were  long- 
time friends  from  Fort  Worth  and  old- 
time  pals  from  his  days  in  Washington 
under  the  Truman  administration.  In- 
cidentally, he  testifies  that^,  there  were 
only  two  visits  from  Boeing  officials  in 
1962,  and  that  only  one  of  these  visits 
dealt  with  TFX. 

It  would  appear  that  Korth  and  Depu- 
ty Defense  Secretary  Roswell  Gilpatric 
brought  not  only  their  experience  from 
the  Truman  administration,  but  also 
some  of  the  loose  ethical  standards  that 
characterized  the  era  of  "influence  ped- 
dling" and  government  by  "crony." 

However^TTX  is  not  a  5 -percenter 
scandal.  TFX  is  a  22-percenter  scandal, 
for  that  is  how  much  tax  money  is  being 
wasted  on  the  research  and  development 
contract  alone. 

This  is  a  real  Texas-size  scandal. 

This  is  a  real  Texas-size  raid  on  the 
U.S.  Defense  budget. 

If  President  Kennedy  and  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  have  any  ethical 
sensitivity  they  should  fire  Korth  im- 
mediately. It  is  possible  that  they  did 
not  know  all  the  facts  on  the  transac- 
tions between  Koilh's  bank  suid  General 
Dynamics  until  the  admissions  before 
the  McClellan  subcommittee.  However, 
from  this  point  on  there  can  be  no 
excuses. 

Korth  should  be  fired.  There  is  no 
place  for  his  TFX  ethics  in  Government, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  when  it  in- 
volves a  contract  that  could  result  in 
expenditure  of  $6.5  billion  to  more  than 
$8  bUlion. 

This  TFX  case  makes  Teapot  Dome, 
the  Truman  tax  scandals,  and  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  affair  look  like  peanuts.  The 
Piresident  and  the  Attorney  General 
should  take  steps  to  laimch  a  Federal 
grand  jury  investigation  of  this  shame- 
ful affair  to  study  the  possibility  of  vio- 
lations of  the  criminal  laws  on  conflict 
of  ii^terest.  I  would  suggest  that  they 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Dixon -Yates  case 
reported  In  January  1961. 

Prom  the  McClellan  committee  is 
emerging  a  picture  that  flatly  contra- 
dicts Uie  Kennedy  administration's  claim 


that  Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  ac- 
tions are  saving  billions  of  dollars.  Mc- 
Namara tells  us  he  will  save  the  taxpay- 
ers $1  billion  on  his  decision  to  let  the 
contract  to  General  Djmamlcs.  He  gives 
no  details,  but  only  his  vague  opinion. 
By  contrast,  there  is  testimony  that 
McNamara  is  paying  $132  million  more 
to  General  Dynamics  on  the  research  and 
development  contract  than  the  Boeing 
bid.  Apply  this  $132  million  figure — 
about  22  percent  on  the  research  and 
development  contract — to  the  entire 
TFX  contract  and  you  will  see  strong 
indications  that  McNamara  will  waste 
more  than  $1  billion  by  giving  the  con- 
tract to  the  high  bidder  against  the  ad- 
vice of  experts  on  cost  and  performance. 
Remember,  McNamara  had  no  cost 
studies.  He  had  rough  judgments  from 
his  head. 


PURCHASE  OF  FOREIGN  AIRCRAFT 
BY  U.S.  AIRLINES  DESERVES  CEN- 
SURE 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMEsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
concern  over  the  U.S.  critical  and  chronic 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  we  have 
noted  that  the  administration  has  laid 
great  stress  on  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  exploring  and  developing  ex- 
port opportunities.  Certainly  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  American  industry  make 
every  effort  to  develop  an  expanded  for- 
eign market  for  its  goods  as  one  contribu- 
tion toward  a  more  favorable  balance-of- 
pajmients  situation  for  the  United  States. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  adminis- 
tration also  ought  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  and  provide 
some  leadership  in  discouragement  of 
foreign  imports  which  adversely  affect 
American  industry  and  contribute  to  our 
unfavorable  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

As  a  significant  instance  of  this,  we 
note  the  recent  announcement  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines  that  it  has  purchased  15 
shorthaul  turbo  jet  transports — ^BAC 
111 — at  a  total  cost  of  $40  million,  from 
British  Aircraft  Corp.,  and  has  taken  an 
option  on  an  additional  15  aircraft  of  the 
same  type.  Previously.  Braniff  Airways 
had  purchased  12  of  these  same  aircraft 
from  the  British  firm  at  a  cost  of  $35  mil- 
lion and  Mohawk  Airlines  4  of  them  for 
$10  milUon. 

These  orders  were  placed  at  a  time 
when  an  American  aircraft  manufac- 
turer was  well  along  with  construction  of 
a  counterpart,  superior  plane,  the  DC-9. 
But  the  U.S.  airlines  involved  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  have  chosen 
the  British  plane  over  the  DC-9  because 
an  earlier  delivery  date  was  promised. 
And,  what  is  more,  officials  of  the  British 
firm  say  they  are  encouraged  by  these 
purchases  to  believe  that  other  UJS. 
shorthaul  trunklines  which  have  been 
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the  BAC  111  and  the 
the  foreign  plane. 

IB   niFUCATIDMS 


toward  purchase  of  com- 
abroad  is  not  re- 
expenditxu^s  by  UJS; 
reach  billions  of  dollars. 
0  yield  the  world  com- 
mercial aircraf  ;  market  to  government- 
subsidized  foreign  manufacttu^rs  would 
this  country's  defense 
through  reduction  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers' airfiame  producing  capabili- 
In  addlti  m.  it  goes  without  saying 
that  such  siza  >le  foreign  purchases  as 
these  contribul  e  not  only  to  the  imbal- 
ance of  paymei  ts  situation  and  the  gold 
outflow  but  aUo  to  unemployment  and 
reduced  Federal  income  tax  revenues, 
our  airlines  be  today  if 
the  American  aircraft 
industry?       How     far 


would  air  trav  1  have  progressed  in  the 


oday  if  the  carriers  had 
on  foreign  producers  for 
Edrcraft  producers  have 


always  been  ttie  world's  trail  blazers  in 
research  and  development  leading  to 
availability  of  ihe  world's  best  air  trans- 
ports to  the  airlines  of  this  coimtry. 
Aside  from  the  harm  they  are  doing  to 
the  Nation's  m  metary  stability  through 
these  foreign  a  i^uisitions.  these  airlines 
are  to  be  toudi  ily  condemned  for  biting 
the  hand  that  las  fed  them  through  all 
the  years  of  th  ir  fruitful  operations. 

The  »^*w*'"««  jation  recently  has  an- 
nounced seven  1  approaches  to  a  more 
favorable  balan  ce-of -payments  situation. 
These  include  \n  increase  in  short-term 
interest  rates. :  i  new  tax  on  sales  of  for- 
eign long-ten  i  bonds  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  i  500  million  standby  loan 
arrangement  with  the  International 
Monetary  Funl.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration ilans  to  reduce  Federal 
purchases  atocad  through  continuation 
of  the  policy  ol  encouraging  our  allies  to 
make  military  jurchases  in  this  country 
and  by  reducic  i  our  acquisition  of  stra- 
tegic materials  abroad. 

Of  what  avsil  will  such  measures  be, 
however,  if  sue  i  private  concerns  as  our 
domestic  alrli  les  abandon  American 
manufacturov  and  take  their  business 
abroad?  Suet  purchases  as  those  I  have 
mentioned  inv(  Ive  no  small  sums  of  dol- 
lars which  are  going  overseas  and  thus 
win  go  a  long  ^  ^ay  toward  offsetting  any 
gains  which  may  be  achieved  through 
new  administri  ktion  policies  in  the  effort 
to  equalize  the  balance  of  payments  and 
halt  the  gold  c  utflow. 

AIBXJKB     ST7FFOKT  KSSZimAI. 

In  that  cons  ection.  it  should  be  noted 


that  some  400 
type    we    are 
throughout  th( 


UJ3.-bullt  planes  of  the 
discussing    can    be   sold 

world  diiring  the  next  8 
to  10  years,  pzbvided  that  the  domestic 
planning  and  ( onstruction  programs  are 
supported  by  t  le  airlines  of  the  United 
States.  But.  dthout  that  initial  sup- 
port, these  pn  grams  will  bog  down  for 
lack  of  Amoric  an  cxistmners.  Assuming 
that  sumwrt.  nowever,  let  it  be  noted 


that  the  sale 


abroad  would   ncrease  the  U.S 
serve  nearly  $1  N)  million. 
But  if  domei  tic  airlines  purchase  from 


abroad  267  of 


of   133   of 


these  planes 
gold  re- 


these  planes,  the  initial 


purchase  price  and  subsequent  spares  or- 
ders would  result  in  an  outflow  of  $959 
million.  And  if  a  U£.  manufacturer 
were  not  in  the  maiket.  the  gold  bal- 
ance would  be  affected  adversely  by  more 
than  $1.7  billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  significant 
that  the  favorable  gold  flow  created  by 
sale  abroad  of  Just  one  of  these  U.8.- 
built  planes  would  completely  offset  the 
estimated  loss  to  the  United  States 
brought  about  by  European  Common 
Market  effects  on  our  chemical  industry. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that,  unless 
the  trend  toward  foreign  aircraft  pur- 
chases is  reversed,  the  orders  placed  to 
date  will  lead  to  purchases  of  monu- 
mental proportions.  The  total  fleet  re- 
quirements of  American  Airlines  alone 
for  planes  of  this  tjrpe  will  increase  to 
40  or  50  aircraft.  On  that  basis,  ex- 
penditures abroad  for  engine  replace- 
ment parts  alone  will  be  equal  to  the 
initial  $40  million  purchase  price  of  the 
15  aircraft. 

The  consequences  of  a  curtailment  or 
discontinuance  of  U.S.  manufacture  of 
this  tjrpe  of  plane  would  be  most  serious. 
This  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  airlines  would  spend  more  than 
$2  billion  for  the  400  planes  contem- 
plated for  production,  and  for  the  re- 
quired operating  spares.  This  produc- 
tion would  provide  73,000  jobs  for  an  8 
year  period.  These  workers  would  pay 
personal  incomes  taxes  estimated  at  $188 
million  and  the  corporate  income  tax 
would  be  some  $106  million,  making  a 
total  tax  revenue  of  about  $294  million. 
Production  of  these  400  planes  would 
create  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials,  parts  and  major  subassem- 
blies with  large  and  small  businesses  In 
28  different  States. 

In  California  alone,  the  production 
program  would  require  an  average  of 
19,000  workers  in  the  aircraft  and  parts 
industry.  An  additional  22,700  jobs 
throughout  the  State  would  be  sustained 
in  supporting  services.  The  total  new 
emplosrment  of  41,700  is  equivalent  to  10 
percent  of  the  State's  unemployed. 

ACTION    BT    PKSSIDINT    IMPXXATITK 

The  threat  to  the  Nation's  economy 
and  to  the  very  existence  of  the  American 
aircraft  manufacturing  industry  which 
is  inherent  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
planes  by  our  air  carriers  must  be  readily 
apparent.  Clearly,  it  is  a  situation  which 
calls  for  the  President  to  exercise  the 
great  powers  and  prestige  of  his  office. 
If  he  can  use  these  to  urge  American 
industry  to  seek  expanding  foreign  mar- 
kets for  its  goods,  in  the  interests  of  im- 
proving the  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion, he  can  also  use  them  to  discourage 
imports  which  not  only  worsen  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  but  also  do 
great  harm  to  the  Nation's  eocnomy. 

If  the  President  can  use  his  powers 
and  prestige  to  force  the  steel  industry 
into  a  price  rise  retreat,  he  can  use  them 
to  persuade  the  Nation's  airlines  to  order 
American,  not  foreign,  airliners.  He 
should  take  whatever  measures  are  at  his 
disposal  to  accomplish  this,  especially 
since  it  appears  that  the  foreign  piu*- 
chasers  are  motivated  solely  by  inter- 
airline  competition  to  "get  into  the  air 


flrst"  with  the  particular  type  of  airliner 
which  is  involved  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long  Beach  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Long  Beach,  the  Honorable  Edwin  W. 
Wade,  have  sent  the  President  a  commu- 
nication which  outlines  in  detail  the 
harmful  effects  of  these  foreign  aircraft 
ptirchases.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  President  will  give  this  matter  his 
careful  attention  and  take  the  positive 
action  this  situation  deserves. 


REPRESENTATIVES  SCHWENGEL. 
CURTIS.  AND  OTHERS  HAVE  DONE 
FINE  JOB  IN  POINTINa  OUT  LACK 
OF  MINORITY  STAFFING 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fimd- 
LEYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Fred  Scitwengel's  Conunittee 
on  Minority  Staffing  has  done  an  able  job 
in  pointing  out  an  unfair  practice  in  con- 
gressional representation.  House  com- 
mittees are  staffed  overwhelmingly  by 
Democrats  who  outniunber  minority 
staff  representatives  10  to  1  despite  a 
less  than  2  to  1  Democrat-Republican 
ratio  in  actual  voter-elected  congres- 
sional representation. 

This  situation  deserves  careful  atten- 
tion and  prompt  action.  Representa- 
tive Tom  Curtis  has  done  excellent  work 
in  making  this  minoritr  staff  shortage 
known  across  the  coimtry.  I  think  all 
Representatives,  whether  Democrat  or 
Republican,  should  give  fair  and  serious 
study  to  this  need  for  actual  two-party 
government  in  Congress. 

Appreciation  should  go  to  Representa- 
tives ScHWENCEL  and  Curtis,  and  all 
those  such  as  Fred  Sontag  who  have 
helped  them  for  so  long. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which 
is  known  for  being  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  informative  and  outspoken  news- 
papers of  quality,  published  the  following 
editorial  on  July  8  which  I  certainly  rec- 
ommend for  all  to  read: 

Short  St«aw  fob  Concbess  and  GOP 

The  American  system  of  governmental 
checks  and  balances  presumes  a  Congress 
able  to  understand  and  review  the  activities 
of  the  executive  branch. 

In  recent  years,  the  massive  growth  of 
Federal  power  at  the  executive  level  has 
rapidly  outstripped  the  ability  of  Congress — 
and  the  staffs  now  at  congressional  disposal — 
to  adequately  carry  out  this  function. 

As  one  long-time  Congressman  put  It,  "We 
can't  review  (the  executive)  adequately;  we 
can't  check  it  adequately;  we  Just  don't  know 
what  It  Is  doing." 

But,  if  the  executive  branch  Is  outstripping 
the  abUlty  of  the  legislative  to  review,  the 
majority  In  Congress,  the  Democrats,  seem 
to  be  hastening  the  process  by  denying  a  Just 
portion  of  committee  staff  members  to  the 
Republican  Congressmen. 

Representative  Fbbo  Schwxncbl,  of  Iowa, 
contends  that  the  breakdown  between  ma- 
jority-minority staff  members  on  committees 
Is  an  overall  ratio  of  10  to  1. 
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This  cripples  the  minority  party  and  grave- 
ly hinders  Its  ablUty  to  act  as  the  "loyal 
opposition."  It  is  as  unjust  and  damaging 
to  our  form  of  government  as  the  increasing 
InabUlty  of  Congress  to  review,  explore,  and 
report  Independently  on  the  executive. 

The  congressional  Democrats  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  grant  their  Republican  col- 
leagues a  more  proportionate  number  of  com- 
mittee staffers.  Congress  as  a  unit  has  an 
obligation  to  the  American  people  which  is 
not  discharged  if,  through  their  own  fault, 
they  lack  the  manpower  to  keep  the  proper 
check  on  the  executive  branch. 


STAFFING  REFORM 

Mr.  THOMSON-  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  committee  on  increased  mi- 
nority staffing  is  gaining  momentum  in 
its  drive  for  much  needed  congressional 
reform.  An  increasing  number  of 
thoughtful  people  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  demands  of  democratic 
government  within  the  framework  of  a 
strong  two-party  system  rest  squarely  on 
the  proposition  that  fair  and  adequate 
conunittee  staffing,  responsible  to  the  mi- 
nority party,  is  a  must. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Congressman  Fred  Schwen- 
GEL.  the  committee  on  increased  minority 
staffing  ts  making  visible  progress.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  today  to  recite  the  great 
amount  of  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Congressman 
ScHWENGEL.  and  his  committee.  Nor  is 
it  my  purpose  to  recite  the  larger  num- 
ber of  political  scientists  and  political 
commentators  who  are  actively  support- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  committee. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  however.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  thoughtful  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  on 
July  3,  1963.  This  editorial  Is  not  only 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel,  it 
is  also  a  perceptive  summary  of  this  im- 
portant struggle  which  the  Republican 
committee  on  increased  minority  staffing 
is  waging  on  behalf  of  good  government 
and  a  strong,  constructive  two-party  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  predict  that  the  be- 
mused and  somewhat  condescending 
manner  with  which  the  opening  struggles 
for  fair  play  staffing  reform  were  met  by 
many  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
January,  shall  soon  change.  There  is 
nothing  so  powerful  as  the  truth.  The 
battle  for  good  government  and  the  battle 
against  monolithic  centralization  is  a 
continuing  battle.  I  am  proud  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  great 
champion  of  this  cause,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Congressman  Fred  Schwen- 
gel, and  to  the  heart-warming  and  en- 
couraging editorial  which  follows: 

SCBWXKOKL  PLUOS   AWAT 

Citisens  genuinely  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  a  strong  two-party  system  one  day 


wUI  be  eternally  grateful  to  Representative 
Fbb>  Schwenokl,  of  Iowa's  First  District,  if 
he  Is  successful  in  increasing  minority  repre- 
sentation on  congressional  committee  staffs. 

It  Is  an  effort  which  doesn't  attract  a  great 
deal  of  attention  because  there  is  no  glamor 
connected  with  it.  But  It  is  something  that 
sorely  needs  to  be  done.  It  has  been  known 
among  Congressmen  for  many  years  that  the 
Republican  minority  has  been  understaffed 
on  committees.  In  some  Instances  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  has  10  times  the  number  of 
staffers  that  the  Republicans  have — far  out 
of  proportion  to  the  membership  of  the  two 
parties  in  Congress  Itself. 

Representative  Schwengel  decided  a  year 
or  so  ago  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it. 
He  didn't  get  a  great  deal  of  encouragement 
from  Republican  leaders — who  had  almost 
given  up  hope — and,  of  course,  none  at  all 
from  the  Democrats.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
given  the  chairmanship  of  a  special  Republi- 
can conference  committee  to  look  Into  the 
matter. 

The  committee  has  been  taking  a  hard 
look  ever  since  and  It  has  rallied  a  good  deal 
more  support  from  Republican  leaders,  who 
now  think  something  must  be  done  about  it, 
as  well  as  among  Republican  Congressmen 
generally. 

PoUtical  scientists  throughout  the  Nation 
are  quite  agreed  that  lack  of  staff  is  one  way 
to  keep  the  minority  weak  and  to  eventually 
downgrade  two-party  goveriunent.  The 
loyal  opposition  must  have  its  proportionate 
share  of  staffers  to  help  do  the  study  and 
research  which  is  so  necessary  in  formulating 
opinions. 

The  rule  should  provide  for  a  proportionate 
division  of  staff  positions  no  matter  which 
party  is  In  the  minority.  Such  a  rule  would 
afford  the  people  ^e  greatest  protection. 


REMEMBER  THE  LONG  HISTORY  OF 
SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OF  TREATIES 
AND  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
become  too  elated  over  the  glowing 
stories  of  the  success  of  the  administra- 
tion in  getting  a  nuclear  test  ban  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  let  us  ask  ourselves  a 
couple  of  questions. 

What  secret  agreements  have  been 
reached  with  Khrushchev  to  get  him 
to  sign  the  test  ban  agreement?  Recent 
past  history  reminds  us  too  clearly  that 
President  Kennedy  sees  nothing  wrong 
in  making  deals  with  Khrushchev  secret- 
ly while  he  prepares  the  American  pub- 
lic for  their  acceptance.  We  are  told 
the  President  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  have 
exchanged  niunerous  letters. 

What  guarantee  is  there  that  this 
agreement  will  be  any  more  sacred  to  the 
Communists  than  the  treaties  and  agree- 
ments which  have  been  arrogantly  vio- 
lated, including  Germany,  Korea.  Laos. 
Cuba.  Vietnam,  subversive  activities, 
and  the  last  resumption  by  Russia  of 
nuclear  testing? 

Will  the  President  tell  the  American 
people  of  one  single  i^reement  which 
was  kept  by  Russia?    So  why  a  new  one? 


Has  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion abandoned  their  announced  objec- 
tive to  rule  the  world  and  to  reach  this 
goal  by  any  means  possible  which  in- 
cludes lying,  betrasral,  subversion  and, 
as  a  last  resort,  war? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  our  people  will 
not  be  carried  away  by  the  well  or- 
ganized propaganda  of  the  Kennedy  ma- 
chine and  its  managed  news,  and  that 
no  hasty  approval  is  given  this  agreement 
so  that  we  are  not  led  into  a  Communist 
trap  to  sap  our  strength  and  give  the 
Soviets  time  to  increase  their  military 
strength  at  our  expense. 


ANOTHER  MISREPRESENTATION  OF 
THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  MIGRANT 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Talcott]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
accurate  but  deplorable  accusations  can 
be  made  concerning  the  deplorable 
scatiis  of  the  migrant  worker  and  espe- 
cially concerning  the  pathetic,  tragic  ef- 
fects upon  the  innocent  children  who  are. 
necessarily  or  unnecessarily,  dragged 
from  one  place  of  emplo3rment  to  an- 
other. The  best  that  can  be  said  for  a 
migrant,  nomadic  life — whether  in 
rodeo,  military.  Congress,  agriculture, 
baseball,  sales,  et  cetera — is  that  it  is 
cruel,  undesirable.  un-American.  Those 
who  wish  to  foist  it  on  others,  by  legisla- 
tion or  otherwise,  should  be  sentenced  to 
sharing,  if  only  for  one  season,  the  exist- 
ence, heartache,  and  tribulations  of  a  do- 
mestic migrant  farm  family. 

But  what  is  wrong  with  a  14-year-old 
boy.  during  the  summer,  working  in  the 
fields,  even  if  he  starts  work  at  about 
4:30  a.m.,  especially  when  he  earns  $6 
or  more  per  day.  See  Congressional 
Record,  July  2, 1963,  page  12135.  The  m- 
cldent  must  have  been  in  Texas,  because 
he  would  earn  twice  that  much  in  Cali- 
fornia. If  more  high  school  kids  worked 
instead  of  loafed  during  the  summer, 
they,  their  families,  and  their  communi- 
ties would  be  much  the  better  for  it. 
There  are  many  jobs  in  agriculture  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Unlike  factory,  inside 
or  heavy  work,  agricultural  jobs  seldom 
harm  a  healthy  child. 

No  proponent  of  Public  Law  78,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  ever  advocated  that  the 
small  children  of  migrant  families  should 
work  in  the  fields  for  money  or  education. 
I  personalb^  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
education  in  any  kind  of  honest  work, 
however.  Most  proponents  of  Public 
Law  78  advocate  and  urge,  with  a  hu- 
mane sensitivity,  that  families  with 
small  children  stay  in  a  permanent  place 
and  maintain  a  stable  home  life — unless 
they  prefer  to  migrate  or  live  like  no- 
mads. 

I  find  the  opponents  of  Public  Law  78 
trying  to  enlarge,  glamorize,  and  pro- 
mote the  cruel  and  tragic  life  of  the 
nomad.    I  wish  they  would  analyze  more 
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becanae  be 
terrupted  and 
and  another, 
other,   with 
teaehisra.  dlffet^nt 
counaelors. 

Parents  who 
place  to  place. 
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thoroughly  th^  patheUe  plight  they  are 
perpetrating  o  I  poor  people. 
TlM  xeaeoa  i  migzmnt  child  cannot  be 
cause  he  woriu  but 
Hie  education  is  in- 
dterupted— in  one  school 
>ften  one  grade  and  an- 
I  liferent  texts,  different 
classmates,  different 
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move  their  children  from 
school  to  school,  miss  and 
deny  their  chll  Iren  other  ctabillzlng  fac- 
tors such  as  ch  irch.  teams,  youth  groups, 
regular  work.  K>bbies,  a  home.  Well,  if 
there  is  anything  good  that  can  be  made 
of  a  migrant  hie.  I  would  like  to  hear.  I 
win  share  it  vBth  the  nomads. 

Airthennord,  erery  migrant  child  who 
matriculates  Im  a  new  school  interrupts 
and  disrupts  tl  >at  school.  Bvenrthing  he 
does  affects  th  i  permanent  students,  al- 
most invaxiab  y  adversely.  Even  those 
with  no  Imag  nation  and  little  under- 
standing of  oi  r  educational  system  can 
appreciate  th  b  deplorable  condition — 
and  the  detriiz  ental  consequences  to  the 
permanent  sell  ool.  It  would  be  better  in 
most  commuiities  to  have  separate 
schools  for  thi  permanent  and  migrant 
student  but  thl  i  would  be  unconscionably 
expensive  for  t  le  small  schools  and  such 
a  scheme  woul  I  be  criticized  as  discrimi- 
natory. 

The  best  wa:  to  eliminate  the  deplora- 
ble, cruel  conditions  of  migrant  life  is — 
like  eliminfttlnk  the  cruelties  of  war — to 
eliminate  the  cause  or  source — the 
migrant  famllr  way  of  life — or  war. 

There  is  liti  le  we  can  do  to  improve 
substantially  he  conditions  of  war  or 
the  migrant  f i  n^j  life. 

It  seems  to  i  le  outrageous  to  hold  out 
false  hopes  f o  -  the  migrant  way  of  life 
and  to  dupe  f  i  milies  who  are  already  in 
a  deprived  eon  Utloa.  economically,  edu- 
cationally, m  ichanlcally.  emotionally, 
socially. 

The  answers  are  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
promotion,  but .  in  the  elimination  of  the 
necessity  of  tl  e  migrant  family  way  of 
existence. 


yr.TR  ISLATO  AND  "THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST" 

Ifr.  THOMiON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
^Deaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LDIII8AT]  may  sxtend  his  remarks  at  this 
p<^t  In  the  Ri  cou>  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAI ER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reques  of  the  goitleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  i  o  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSil  T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duce today,  fo '  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  to  secure  e  fective  use  of  Ellis  Island. 
This  historic  p  ece  of  Federal  property — 
once  of  great  use.  now  of  no  use— has 
been  since  196^  merdy  a  drain  of  $100,000 
a  year  to  the  .  imerican  taxpayer. 

Tlie  first  pnl  lUe  use  of  Ellis  Island  was 
In  defending  t  te  port  of  New  Yorlc  The 
second  was  In  i  dmitting  20  million  immi- 
grants to  this  ( otmtry  through  that  port. 

BUS  Island  vas  ceded  by  the  State  of 
New  York  to  the  UJ3.  Qovemment  in 
1108.  and  untih  1861  remained  a  harbor 
defense  tnstellition  of  the  Army  known 


as  Fort  Gibson.  Further  quasimilitary 
usee  continued  until  its  formal  opening 
in  1883  as  an  immigration  stetion.  The 
new  activity  was  matched  by  extensive 
operations  on  the  Island:  The  construc- 
tion of  35  buildings  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
|6V^  million:  the  increase  in  area  of  the 
original  island  by  earthen  flU  and  bulk- 
head construction  from  its  original  3 
acres,  residually  New  York  pn^wrty,  to 
llVx  acres.  The  24  differential  acres 
puzzle  the  task  of  redesignating  this 
property  to  private  use  because  these 
were  never  New  York  property,  but,  as 
subaqueous  territory,  pertained  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  New  Jersey.  A  private 
Ellis  Island  would  create  a  knotty  prob- 
lem in  interstate  Jurisdiction. 

New  immigration  i)olicies  terminated 
the  old  function  of  the  island.  On  Octo- 
ber 15,  1954,  the  Department  of  Justice 
declared  this  property  to  be  "in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  United  States"— that  is, 
useless.  Since  this  date,  the  story  of 
efforts  to  dispose  of  the  island  or  And  use 
for  it  is  one  of  dilatoriness  and  confu- 
sion, set  in  a  framework  of  considerable 
annual  expenditure  on  maintenance  to 
merely  negative  effect. 

Between  October  1954  and  March 
1955  the  availability  of  the  property  had 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  no  suggestion  in 
reply  for  continued  Federal  use.  To  Sep- 
tember 1956  the  island  was  kept  avail- 
able to  proposals  for  transfer  of  the 
property  to  State  and  local  government 
agencies,  or  to  qualified  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions for  various  specific  public  uses 
piursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  and 
related  laws.  No  application  was  re- 
ceived from  an  eligible  applicant. 

Then  the  property  was  advertised  for 
private  sale  by  sealed  bids.  Great  pub- 
lic outery  opposed  this  announcement. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  Nation  was 
again  canvassed  for  acceptable  proposals 
for  public  use  of  the  island,  again  with- 
out success. 

After  February  1958  offers  to  sell  the 
island  have  been  met  by  high  bids  of 
$201,000  in  1958,  $675,000  In  1959,  and 
$1,025,000  in  January  1960.  These  of- 
fers, including  the  last,  have  been  re- 
jected as  not  being  commensurate  with 
the  value  of  the  property. 

Present  proposals  for  use  of  Ellis 
Island  are  d<xninated  by  a  $2,100,000 
cash  offer  for  the  island  to  build  a  self- 
conteined  citgr  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  Other  smaller  scale  offers  en- 
visage the  Island  as  a  resort;  as  a  his- 
toric reconstruction  of  downtown  Man- 
hattan as  the  Nation's  first  Capital,  of 
the  nature  of  Williamburg.  Va..  as  a 
Biblical  study  center,  as  a  living  museum 
of  Immigration. 

In  fact  specific  proposals  for  the  use  of 
this  island  are  legion,  ranging  from  the 
practicable  to  the  bizarre.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  only  use  of  the  island 
which  actually  obtains  Is  the  negative 
use  of  nothing,  with  the  requirement  of 
maintenance. 

The  present  bill  advocates  no  specific 
use.  The  bill  does  not  commit  the 
island  to  public  use,  though  it  Is  admit- 
tedly designed  to  preserve  active  public 
use  if  one  can  be  found.  What  this  bill 
does  is  to  react  to  the  tale  of  ccmfusion 


which  has  been  the  story  of  this  for- 
merly Yngf  Island  since  1954.  positively, 
not  by  maldng  an  isolated  and  particular 
scheme,  but  by  creating  a  seven-member 
Commission,  which  win  In  Itself  cost  the 
taxpayer  very  little,  and  will  conceive  of 
a  function  for  the  island  commensiurate 
with  its  traditions. 

The  bin  wiU  establish  a  seven-member 
Commission,  three  to  be  am>ointed  by 
the  President,  to  toclude  the  nominees, 
if  any,  of  the  Governors  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  at  their  option;  two 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
Commission  shall  study  and  report  on 
possible  uses  for  Ellis  Island,  submitting 
their  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31.  1964.  The  biU  would  bar 
the  General  Services  Administration 
from  disposing  of  the  island  until  July 
1.  1965.  in  order  to  give  the  Congress  6 
months  to  act  on  the  reccxnmendations 
of  the  Commission. 

Neither  the  i>onderous  attention  of 
this  Congress  nor  the  colls  of  Federal 
procedure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
27 -acre  matter,  but  a  small  Commission, 
which  will  speedily  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  this  Island,  or  free  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  act  on 
it.  and  in  any  event  end  9  years'  vacilla- 
tion. 

I  am  offering  this  proposal  today  to 
break  the  stalemate  over  the  future  of 
Ellis  Island;  a  stalemate  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue,  could  culminate  with 
Ellis  Island  as  a  honky-tonk  or  worse. 
In  the  past  I  have  afllrmed  the  belief 
that  Elhs  Island  should  be  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  This  Is  still  my  belief. 
I  would  assert,  however,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  is  necessary 
at  this  time  to  end  the  drift  which  per- 
sists on  this  question.  The  Muskie  sub- 
committee has  made  a  brave  attempt  to 
resolve  the  problems  pertaining  to  the 
disposition  of  the  island.  But  it  now 
appears  that  the  efforts  of  the  subccnn- 
mittee  have  failed.  Therefore,  If  we 
fail  to  act  with  dispateh,  the  General 
Services  Administration  wiU  be  con- 
fronted with  no  alternative  but  to  sell 
the  island  to  the  highest  bidder  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  transaction  wiU 
benefit  the  public  interest.  If  this  should 
come  to  pass  in  my  judgment  it  would 
be  an  imhappy  final  chapter  In  the  noble 
history  of  Ellis  Island. 

I.  therefore,  lurge  that  the  Congress 
act  promptly  and  favorably  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  informative  article  by 
Warren  Weaver,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  New  Yoik  Times.  July  23. 
1963.  describes  the  present  plight  of  the 
island  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  im- 
mediate congressional  action.  The  text 
of  the  article  follows: 

HOUSIMO  FOEESXXM  FOB  Slus  Isuuo) — Pkivatk 
DBVB.oraBS  HxLA  LncxLT  To  But  Island 
roa    Apaktmsnt    Pbojbcts — Ai.tk&nativxs 

SCAHCC — COMGBnS    HAS   LRTLX    HOPK   THAT 

PiTBUc  Usx  Will  Be  FOxnfD  fob  Island 
(By  Warren  Weaver.  Jr.) 

Waahinotom.  July  22. — ^Hopc  that  Ellis  Is- 
land may  be  preserved  for  some  kind  of  pub- 
lic use  has  been  virtvially  abandoned  by  Con- 
gress. 

Barring  some  totally  xiafors— en  devtiop- 
ment.  the  Mitorte  Immigration  center  in 
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New  York  Harbor  will  be  sold  to  private  real 
estate  interests  for  development  as  a  high- 
rise  residential  community  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  New  York  State  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  island  as  a  gift  from 
the  Federal  Government.  But  now  the  State 
maintains  that  the  island  should  be  devoted 
to  "an  appropriate  Federal  use." 

New  Jersey,  which  has  kept  clear  of  any 
proposals  for  its  acquisition  of  the  Island, 
has  not  even  answered  an  invitation  from 
the  Senate  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee to  attend  a  last-ditch  conference 
of  would-be  public  developers. 

DEVELOPMENT  TOO  COSTLT 

The  development  of  the  island  for  any 
purpose,  would  be  a  multi-mlUlon-doUar 
proposition,  and  neither  New  York  nor  New 
Jersey  has  enough  money  for  such  prospects 
at  this  time. 

Most  serious  of  aU,  the  Senate  subconunit- 
tee  has  received  no  evidence  that  the  spon- 
sors of  various  nonprofit  projects  designed 
for  Ellis  Island  have  been  able  to  arrive  at 
any  Joint  plan  that  would  be  financially 
sound. 

Two  New  York  Republicans  have  made 
last-minute  proposals,  designed  to  postpone 
if  not  actually  prohibit  public  sale  of  the 
Island  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  proposed 
that  Congress  require  the  approval  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  of  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey  for  any  sale  of  the 
surplus  property. 

LINDSAY   PROPOSES  STXTDT 

Representative  John  V.  Lindsay,  of  Man- 
hattan, was  preparing  today  to  introduce  a 
bill  that  would  set  up  a  seven-member  Fed- 
eral commission  to  study  the  disposal  of 
Ellis  Island.  The  group  would  report  its 
findings  to  Congress  by  December  31,  1964. 

Under  the  Lindsay  bill,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  would  be  barred  from 
selling  the  island  until  July  1,  1966. 

A  month  ago,  the  Senate  subcommittee 
drafted  a  proposed  bUl  that  would  authorize 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  decide  between 
them  which  State  would  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  island. 

Lawyers  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration have  concluded  that  only  th* 
original  three  acres  of  the  island  are  in  New 
York  while  24.5  acres  of  later  fill  belong  to 
New  Jersey.  The  issue  would  have  to  be  re- 
solved for  purposes  of  taxation,  criminal  Ju- 
risdiction and  so  on. 

But  Governor  Rockefeller  maintained  in 
a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Democrat,  of  Maine,  and  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  Ellis  Island  would  fall 
entirely  under  New  York  Jurisdiction  after 
the  Federal  Government  withdraws.  Thtis 
he  opposes  the  bill  because  he  sees  no  need 
for  it. 


ADMINISTRATION'S        POLICY        IN 
DEALING   WITH   CXJMMUNISM 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sny- 
der] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  Uie  Record  and  include  extrane- 
~)  ous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  believe  that  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation  today  are  so 
critical  as  to  require  every  responsible 
Member  of  this  House  and  of  the  other 
body  to  declare  himself  publicly  and 
specifically  on  those  vitel  issues  of  do- 


mestic and  foreign  policy  which  so  deeply 
involve  our  national  welfare,  our  pros- 
perity— indeed  our  very  survival  as  a 
free  people — in  a  world  increasingly  lost 
to  Communist  tyranny  through  bloody 
violence,  or  without  a  struggle  to  the 
superstate  of  creeping  socialism. 

I  must  call  attention  also  to  t^e  robot 
record  of  many  in  both  Houses  of  un- 
varying support  for  the  present  admin- 
istration's Utieral  socialistic  "no-win" 
policy  of  dealing  with  the  Communists — 
through  compromise,  concession,  ap- 
peasement— even  to  the  point  of  squan- 
dering billions  of  dollars  of  American 
tax  money  to  feed  and  support  the  very 
Communist  governments  that  are  openly 
committed  to  destroy  us — and  I  place 
myself  on  record  as  totally  and  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  this  blind  folly. 

I  should  like  us  to  examine  policies 
pursued  in  programing  American  foreign 
aid  commitments  elsewhere — particu- 
larly those  to  the  so-called  underdevel- 
oped countries.  In  this  area,  it  quickly 
becomes  patently  obvious  that  the  facts 
will  not  sustain  generosity  regarding 
motives.  By  no  streteh  of  ttie  imagina- 
tion can  innocence  explain  the  studied 
partiality  and  favoritism  shown  socialis- 
tic programs  and  centralized  State  plan- 
ning by  American  bureaucrats  dispens- 
ing foreign  aid  in  ever-increasing 
amounts  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other. 

Today  we  see  the  President  of  the 
United  States  endorsing  a  proposed 
United  States  loan  to  the  Government 
of  India  to  build  a  Government-owned 
steel  plant  at  Bokaro.  This  project 
would  be  the  largest  single  U.S.  aid  proj- 
ect ever  undertaken.  It  calls  for  an  ini- 
tial U.S.  loan  of  $512  million  and  a  later 
one  of  $379  million — the  total  cost  to 
India  and  the  United  Stetes  would  be 
$1.5  billion. 

The  overriding  issue  is  whether  the 
United  States,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
should  put  money  into  Government- 
owned  businesses  that  compete  with 
private  enterprise.  The  issue,  purely 
and  simply,  is  whether  or  not  the  bureau- 
crate  of  the  administration  should 
finance  socialism  in  other  countries. 

So  many  of  these  other  countries  are 
impatient,  poor,  and  inexperienced  and 
there  the  American  bureaucrat,  armed 
with  his  own  people's  tax  money  is  in  a 
position  to  exercise  enormous  influence 
in  forming  the  institutions,  attitudes, 
and  process  of  the  host  coimtries.  This 
he  does  by  virtue  of  his  broad  discretion- 
ary power  in  selecting  among  projects 
and  in  preferring  one  local  faction  over 
another. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  the  United 
States  suspend  all  foreign  aid  to  the 
pro-American  premier  of  Laos  in  order 
to  compel  him  to  capitulate  to  the  Com- 
munist coalition  government  which  later 
repays  us  by  allowing  the  Communiste 
in  neighlMring  North  Vietnam  to  use 
Lao  territory  to  attack  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Likewise  we  stopped  all  foreign 
aid  to  Peru  when  the  anti-Castro,  anti- 
Communist  military  seized  power  to  pre- 
vent a  leftwing  government  from  gain- 
ing power.  In  this  case,  the  military 
junta  proved  so  effective  and  so  popular 
we  had  to  backtrack  in  embarrassment 


as  one  after  another  neighbor  state  has- 
tened to  recognize  the  new  order.  On 
the  other  hand,  leftist  Brazil  where  for 
years  the  United  States  has  underwrit- 
ten spendthrift  Government  programs, 
staved  off  bankruptcy  by  advancing  one 
impaid  U.S.  loan  after  another — ^leftist 
Brazil  reacted  to  Adlai  Stevenson's  good- 
will tour  and  the  New  Frontier's  $20  bil- 
lion Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica by  shouting  down  oiu:  timid  attempte 
to  imify  the  Association  of  American 
States  against  Castro's  Communist 
beachhead  in  Cuba,  by  reestablishing 
Brazilian  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  nations  and 
finally  by  confiscating  Americans'  private 
investments  in  Brazilian  telephone  util- 
ities. And  what  was  the  response  of  the 
United  States  to  this  defiance  of  its 
peoples'  rights  and  peremptory  challenge 
to  ite  own  leadership  in  this  vital  area? 
American  foreign  aid  to  Brazil  was 
quickly  and  dramatically  increased  lest 
they  go  Communist,  and  Dean  Rusk,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  stubbornly  rejected  every 
suggestion  in  the  Senate,  by  Lausche. 
Capehart,  and  others,  that  there  be  writ- 
ten into  our  foreign  aid  bill  provisions 
to  protect  American  private  investors 
against  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
by  govemmente  receiving  American  for- 
eign aid  fimds.  His  rationalization  for 
this  was  that  it  "might  make  it  appear 
that  our  foreign  aid  programs  are  sub- 
stantially motivated  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  foreign  investmente,  and  that 
they  are  in  effect  tools  of  U.S.  capital." 
He  also  said  that  such  provisions  "could 
retard  some  of  the  economic  and  social 
reforms  we  seek  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  particularly  in 
Latin  America;  civil  land  reform  may 
well  require  expropriation  of  existing 
estates,  some  of  which  may  be  owned  by 
UJ3.  nationals." 

Congress  did  not  accept  this  theory 
which  was  advocated  by  Rusk  and  his 
liberal  Socialist  colleagues,  those  who 
blush  with  shame  at  the  idea  that 
foreign  aid  might  be  linked  with  the 
natural  desire  of  our  Government  to 
protect  the  legitimate  interest  of  the 
very  American  taxpayers  who  make  this 
foreign  aid  money  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
does  not  shrink  from  voluntarily  sug- 
gesting that  the  law  should  permit  the 
bureaucrats  to  use  American  tax  money 
in  a  premeditated  plan  to  finance  foreign 
aid  projecte  deliberately  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  property  interests  of  the  very 
American  people  whose  taxes  pay  their 
salaries  as  well  as  subsidize  over  a  hun- 
dred different  countries  throughout  the 
world,  at  a  cost  of  $100  billion — one- 
third  of  the  entire  national  debt  since 
World  War  n. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  liberal  point  of 
view  dangerously  imdercuts  one  of  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  United  States. 
I  say  the  State  Department  appointees 
as  agente  of  the  U.S.  Government  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  protect  Ameri- 
can righte  and  promote  such  cherished 
institutions  of  our  free  society  as  private 
enterprise — ^not  use  our  own  money  to 
liquidate  our  intereste,  destroy  these 
righte  and  promote  the  alien  institutions 
of  socialism.    I  suggest  that  it  is  proper 
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sortallam  per  le, 
In  the  State  I  i^?artment  are  Interested 
In.  It  Is  their  :  eqpoosibility  to  use  every 
measure  calcu  ated  to  encourage  private 
capital  to  flow  nto  these  underdeveloped 
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enterprise  and  freedom  of  Indlvidiial 
cholee— the  essentials  of  our  own  society. 
Academically,  the  liberals  seek  to  Jus- 
tify their  sodallstle  foreign  aid  poUdes 
by  insisting  that  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  mld-20th  century  are  so 
poor  that  the  normal  process  of  capital 
accumulation;  private  Investment  and 
trade,  which  have  promoted  economic 
growth  through  history,  no  longer  fimc- 
tiim.  icrr  Prof.  P.  A.  Samuelson.  made 
their  point  when  he  said: 

Production  Is  so  low  that  they  can  spare 
nothing  for  capital  formation,  by  which  their 
standard  of  living  could  be  raised  ("Textbook 
Bconomlcs"). 

Ounnar  Myrdal  proposes  a  "world  wel- 
fare democracy" — American  Scholar, 
volume  26,  spring  1957,  pages  139-154 — 
and  says: 

Apparently  nobody  In  the  advanced  coxin- 
trles  sees  any  way  out  of  the  dUBcultles  which 
are  mounting  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries than  the  socialistic  ones. 

But  in  developing  their  favorite 
theme — ^namely,  that  the  peoples  of  the 
imderdeveloped  countries  are  caught  up 
in  an  "unbreakable  and  vicious  circle 
of  poverty"  which  defies  all  hope  of  prog- 
ress and  Improvement — exe^t  by  means 
of  foreign  aid.  through  which  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  advanced  countries, 
acting  through  the  governments  of  the 
so-called  depressed  countries,  promote 
more  and  more  nationalized  planning, 
control  and  ownership,  these  liberal  in- 
tellectuals and  bureaucrats  choose  to 
consider  only  such  evidence  as  seems  to 
suit  their  own  bias  favor  of  socialism, 
and  latently  ignore  the  whole  body  of 
hard  facts  that  make  a  most  favorable 
case  for  private  enterprise.  For  ex- 
ample: to  begin  with.  If.  as  Professor 
Samuelson  argues,  these  people  are  so 
poor  they  can  spare  nothing  to  invest 
in  private  capital  development,  how  can 
they  spare  any  more,  by  way  of  taxes, 
for  their  governments  to  use  for  these 
same  purposes  as  public  capital  develop- 
ment? Indeed,  far  less  so.  I  would  say, 
since  the  excessive  overhead  cost  of  gov- 
ernment— there,  as  here — invariably 
make  the  provisions  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices through  government  more  costly 
than  their  production  privately. 

Secondly,  if  the  people  of  these  under- 
developed lands  cannot  supply  the  cap- 
ital for  their  own  development,  and  if  it 
must  be  done  by  foreign  aid  from  the 
advanced  countries,  why  should  we  not 
logically  expect  our  btureaucrats  who  ad- 
minister this  aid  to  seek  to  minimize 
rather  than  encourage  national  plan- 
ning and  socialistic  statism  in  the  areas 
they  deal  with?  Why  should  they  not 
place  major  emphasis  mi  promoting  eco- 
nomic systems  baaed  on  limited  govern- 
ment— the  system  that  served  their  own 
society  so  well — and  created  the  abun- 
dance they  now  disburse  so  freely?  Why 
should  they  not  insist,  as  a  condition  of 
granting  aid  that  the  recipient  nations 
establish  conditions  respecting  contracts 
and  property  such  as  would  induce  and 
permit  private  Investors  to  relieve  gov- 
ernment of  the  prime  responsibility  for 
econmnic  development — with  enormous 
advantage  to  the  i>eople  of  both 
countries? 
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Thirdly,  if  the  people  of  underdevel- 
oped lands  are  too  poor  to  aoemnulate 
capital  on  their  own,  this  in  itself  Im- 
poses no  insurmountable  barrier  to 
progress  and  In  no  sense  distinguishes 
them,  in  the  mid-20ih  century,  from 
America,  or  the  people  of  any  other 
highly  developed  country  at  an  earlier 
date  in  their  history.  AH  once  were  poor 
and  imderdeveloped — and  the  Interna- 
tional flow  of  private  capital  under  dr- 
cimistances  of  mutual  regard  for  con- 
tract and  security  of  property  supplied 
the  local  market  for  developmental 
funds.  There  Is  no  economic  aoDect  or 
peculiar  poverty  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  that  renders  invalid  ttxc  them 
the  same  tried  and  proven  methods  that 
produced  progress  and  affluence  among 
the  advanced  societies  of  our  modem 
world.  The  protdem  Is.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  so  many  of  their  planners  and 
manipulators — as  well  as  our  own — ^have 
become  inoculated  with  the  Marxist 
virus  of  active  hostility  toward  our  cap- 
italistic system  of  private  enterprise — 
and  they  seek  to  disguise  thehr  enthusi- 
astic bias  in  favor  of  socialism  as  a  logical 
necessity  bom  of  peculiar  drcxunstances. 
I  say  that  the  facts  bear  out  no  such 
conclusion.  The  problem  Is  that  so  many 
of  our  planners — and  theirs — continue  to 
emphasize,  not  what  private  enterprise 
can  do.  but  what  government  ought  to 
do.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  private  enterprise  never 
has  a  chance  abroad. 

Our  Government  Is  charged  with  the 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and 
private  participation  by  virtue  of  sec- 
tion 601  of  our  foreign  aid  legislation 
and  certain  progress  was  made  during 
the  87th  Congress  toward  making  our 
foreign  aid  dollars  stand  as  collateral  for 
the  expropriation  of  American  property 
in  foreign  countries. 

Along  these  lines  and  In  furtherance  of 
the  comments  which  I  have  made  today, 
I  have  today  introduced  here  in  the 
House  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire that  all  UjB.  foreign  aid  funds  be 
spent  for  American  goods  and  services, 
if  available.  This  measure  should  sub- 
stantially improve  our  present  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade,  reduce  the  drain 
on  our  gold  reserves  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  criminal  negligoice  of  our  present 
poUcy  which  allows  UJS.  aid  funds  to  be 
spent  in  a  rival  market,  including  those 
of  the  Communist  world  Itself. 

I  have  also  Introduced  legislation  today 
which  would  require  that  50  percent  of 
all  foreign  aid  funds  be  specifically  ear- 
marked to  promote  Investment  in  the 
private  enterprise  system  of  the  recipient 
countries — a  system  of  loans  to  private 
individuals  and  groups  as  distinguished 
from  Oovemment-owned  plants;  that  Is, 
socialism. 

If  we  want  American  leadership  to 
prevail  in  these  areas,  we  had  better  see 
to  it  that  our  agents  quit  peddling  the 
Marxist  patent  medicine  of  socialism  and 
honestly  clarify  in  the  minds  of  these 
people  the  true  image  of  the  American 
free  society. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.   THOMSON  of   Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ScHADXBSRG]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  RBCOto  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bfr.  8CHADE8ERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague.  Hon.  Edward  J.  Dnwnraxi, 
of  Illinois,  has  been  most  active  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  captive  nations,  and 
Is  an  outstanding  and  consistent  spokes- 
man for  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dnwnrsxz  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  St.  Louis  Captive  Nations 
Week  rally  on  Saturday,  July  13,  1963. 
Among  his  profound  statements  Is  in- 
cluded a  request  that  the  Ulf .  make  an 
inquiry  into  Red  military  control  of  East- 
em  Europe.  The  following  editorial, 
"Oet  With  It,  Mr.  DnwnrsKi."  in  the 
July  22,  1963.  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
Olobe-Democrat  Is  not  only  interesting 
but  of  value  to  every  Member  of  Uds 
House. 

Get  WriH  It.  Mb.  Dxswznskz 

UjS.  Representative  Eowaui  J.  Dbswxnbkx 
has  suggested  that  Congress  and  the  United 
MatiiHis  take  up  the  issue  of  colonialism  In 
earnest.  Before  delighted  liberals  scramble 
for  the  attic  to  get  out  the  old  antlcoloniaUst 
placards,  they  shotild  know  the  lUlnols  Re- 
pubUcan  has  in  mind  a  review  of  Soviet  colo- 
nialism In  Eastern  Kurope. 

Mr.  DnwiNsxi  asks  that  the  UJ9.  make  an 
Inquiry  into  Red  military  control  of  Eastern 
Europe:  he  asks  that  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
the  Voice  of  America  expand  their  programs 
in  this  area:  he  asks  for  creation  of  a  oon- 
gressional  committee  to  look  into  the  issue 
of  these  captive  states. 

This  committee  would  hear  testimony  of 
refugees  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  loss 
of  their  human  rights.  Mr.  DxawiNsxx  also 
proposes  a  vigorous  propaganda  offensive 
against  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Great  Scott,  we  weren't  siire  there  were 
any  like  him  left. 

U  Thant  says  we  must  recognise  changes 
for  the  good  In  the  Soviet  bloc.  Just  because 
Khrushchev  sends  in  Stalin  tanks  to  retain 
his  Stalln-built  empire  does  not  mean  he  is 
even  faintly  like  the  evil  old  Stalin. 

The  administration  has  told  us  to  get  mod- 
em. Dont  emphasize  those  sticky  points  of 
disagreement  such  as  military  subjugation 
of  free  nations  or  denial  of  human  rights — 
get  with  It  and  emphasize  things  we  ac^ee 
on  like  Van  Cllburn,  and  the  Bolshol  Ballet, 
and  an  uninspected  moratorium  on  atmos- 
pheric testing. 

Why  go  and  Irritate  the  Soviets  by  letting 
them  know  there  Is  a  little  matter  of  100 
million  Eastern  Europeans  under  their  boot? 

How  are  we  ever  going  to  get  any  "con- 
structive, meaningful  accords"  with  Soviet 
leaders  if  every  time  they  try  to  seize  a  Cuba, 
a  Laos,  a  Venezuela,  a  Vietnam,  we  "Inflame 
the  atmosphere"  with  some  nasty  protest? 


REVISION    OF    THE    IMMIGRATION 
LAWS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  Introduced  the  admlnls- 
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tratlon's  new  proposals  to  revise  the 
Immigration  laws.  A  revision  of  our  im- 
migration policy  is  long  overdue.  I  be- 
lieve that  President  Kennedy's  proposals 
represent  a  giant  st^  forward  in  the 
creation  of  a  sensible  and  humane  im- 
migration policy. 

F1x>m  the  beginning  of  our  history  oiur 
country  was  looked  upon  by  the  op- 
pressed throughout  the  world  as  a  haven 
of  freedom — as  a  land  where  all  men 
could  develop  their  potentialities  in  a 
free  democratic  society.  However,  after 
World  War  I,  fear,  hysteria,  and  anxiety 
gripped  our  land,  and  a  wave  of  xeno- 
phobia swept  over  the  country.  As  a  re- 
sult a  highly  restrictive  Immigration 
policy  based  on  the  1920  census  was  in- 
stituted. That  policy  Is  still  with  us  to- 
day and  Is  discriminatory  and  imreal- 
Istic.  As  long  as  racial  and  national 
origin  discrimination  remains  enidbrlned 
in  the  immigration  laws,  those  laws  con- 
stitute an  affront  to  our  democratic 
principles. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day win  go  a  long  way  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  an  immigration  policy  which  is 
consonant  with  otu*  traditions  and  be- 
liefs. 

Under  this  bill  the  results  of  the  1920 
census  will  no  longer  shape  our  immi- 
gration policy.  Hie  bill  abolishes  the 
Invidious  national  origin  quota  sjrstem 
over  a  5-year  period.  It  also  deals 
intelligently  with  the  backlog  of  appli- 
cations built  up  over  the  years  in  a  num- 
ber of  oiu:  consulates  abroad  by  provid- 
ing for  the  administration  of  those  on 
the  waiting  Ust  diuring  the  transitional 
period  and  by  weeding  out  those  who  are 
not  serious  applicants  and  who  have  reg- 
istered only  so  that,  if  they  should  ever 
wish  to  come  to  the  United  States,  they 
could  do  so  without  waiting. 

The  bill  will  serve  the  national  Interest 
by  permitting  the  admission  on  a  prefer- 
ential basis  of  those  whose  skills  would 
be  advantageous  to  Uie  economy,  without 
the  necessity  of  first  persuading  an  indi- 
vidual employer  to  hire  a  particular  em- 
ployee sight  unseen. 

The  bill  will  simplify  the  administra- 
tion of  the  immigration  laws  in  many 
areas. 

The  bill  will  end  discrimination 
against  the  newer  nations  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  whose  citizens  are  now 
boimd  by  minimum  quotas,  whereas  the 
citizens  of  other  nations  in  the  same 
geographic  area  are  entitled  to  nonquota 
admission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  proposed 
will  not  solve  all  problems  in  the  immi- 
gration area.  However,  its  passage  will 
be  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive approval  in  the  very  near  future. 


ANOTHER  BELT  ON  THE  CHIN 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
MoNAGAN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  goitlanan  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  newspaper  carried  an  account 
of  a  bitter  condemnation  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  Russian  repre- 
sentative charged  that  the  United  States 
had  been  laggard  in  the  struggle  to  «Ki 
colonialism  in  Africa.  He  charged  that 
NATO  powers  were  "teaching  Portugal's 
forces  how  to  fight  the  Africans."  He 
said  that  the  United  States  was  an  ac- 
complice and  abettor  of  alleged  Pwtu- 
guese  atrocities  in  Africa. 

According  to  the  newqxtper  article, 
most  of  AmbasaadCH:  Fedrn'oiko's  Q>eech 
was  devoted  to  an  attack  <m  members  of 
NATO,  "particularly  the  United  Stetes." 

This  speech  points  up  the  strange 
double  standard  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  field  of  eoI<Hiiallsm  and  it  also 
emphasises  the  contradictory  nature  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  presmt  time,  our  officials  are 
walking  on  tiptoe  on  the  question  of 
Soviet  colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Nothing  must  be  said  to  disturb  the  So- 
viets who  are  alleged  to  be  sponsoring  a 
"thaw"  in  some  of  the  ci4>tive  coimtries. 
Attacks  on  scandalous  abuses  in  the 
fields  of  civil  rights  and  personal  liboites 
must  be  held  back  lest  we  offend  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  cause  him,  once  again, 
to  tighten  the  screws. 

At  ttie  same  time.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions we  have  pmnltted  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  Hungarian  question 
as  a  matter  of  Importance  while  giving 
Portugal,  our  ally,  a  healthy  bdt  on  the 
chin  with  our  position  on  the  resolution 
on  African  colonialism. 

I  refer  to  these  matters  to  ^mr^^J^^ 
that  the  UjS.  policy  does  not  accomplish 
its  objective.  Our  reticence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  European  coloniaJlsm  is  ru>t 
meant  to  condone  this  policy,  I  am  sure, 
but  Is  apparently  made  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  bring  about  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  reciprocation  and  tolerance  of 
our  difficulties  and  liberalization  of  re- 
strictions. 

From  the  Instances  which  I  have  cited, 
this  result  has  obviously  not  been 
achieved,  for  the  Russians  smite  us  hip 
and  thigh  whenever  the  c^iportunlty 
presents.  Since  the  position  of  our  Por- 
tuguese ally  in  Africa  is  a  delicate  one 
and  presents  us  with  a  conflict  between 
our  desire  for  security  and  our  tradi- 
tloiud  support  of  self-determination, 
this  Is  an  area  of  great  sensitivity  and 
one  which  confronts  us  with  possible 
embsirrassment. 

Regardless  of  the  thaw,  however  and 
regardless  of  the  currently  smiling  Rus- 
sian faces  in  Moscow,  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador wades  In  and  hits  us  about  the 
head  as  many  times  as  he  can.  Should 
we  ru>t  criticize  the  Russians  for  abetting 
white  colonialism  in  Europe  as  they 
criticize  us  for  abetting  colonialism  of 
the  blacks  in  Africa? 


"HOW  PERMANENT  IS 
TEBiiPORARY?" 
Mr.    ROBERTS     of    AUbama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


1»M 

the  fenttenuuJ  from  Texas  [Mr.  Goh- 
%MiMM]  maj  ei  tend  his  renuuto  at  this 
point  In  the  r4cou>  *od  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 
The 
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Is  there   objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  gmtleman  frtun 
Alabama? 
There  was  lio  objection. 

QOffZ^LEZ.      Mr.    Speaker    in 


thinking  aboa ;  the  bracox)  program.  I 
often  begin  to  wonder,  "How  permanent 
Is  temporary?' 

I  wonder  be<  ause  the  bracero  program 
has  always  be  n  called  a  temporary  one 
by  many  advocates.    Tet.  to  read  the 
the  bracero  program,  it  is 
that   "temporary"    really 


means  "permi  nent."  We  are  told  that 
thCTe  will  not  )e  any  tomatoes  next  year 
unless  the  bra  :ero  program  is  extended. 
Now  would  th  »re  be  any  sugar  beets,  or 
any  more  of  t  Imost  anything? 

Quite  f  rank^.  we  need  to  admit  to  our- 
selTes  that  onfer  a  very  small  percentage 
of  fanners  In  1  his  country  use  braceros — 
less  than  2  pe  -cent.  But  these  1  ^  per- 
cent tell  me  th  it  the  whole  farm  economy 
is  going  to  exi  lode  unless  they  can  have 
some  tempora  y  help. 

My  feeling  i^  that  if  98  percent  or  so  of 
can  get  along  without 
so  can  the  rest. 


UJ3.    farmers 
bracero  labor. 


Let  us  be  h  unest  with  ourselves.  The 
"tei^porary"  I  racero  program  has  gone 
on  long  enoug  i. 


PANAMA  CA  VAL:   POUCY  MUST  BE 
I  EAFPIRMEID 

ROBIRT8 


SPEA  ZER. 
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Is   there   objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 

10  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  niun- 

Members  of  the  Congress, 

defense  of  U.S.  rights, 

auM^orlty  over  the  Canal  Zone 

the  Panama  Canal,  have 

among  the  mass  news 

ctlmpetent  treatment  of  some 

crucial  isthmian  question. 

ricenUy  had  appeared  un- 

ncw  occiured  in  a  Western 
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seven  articles  in  the  Jime 
issues  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
Ariz..  Edwin  McDow- 
e^torial   department,   deals 
recent  isthmian  history 
Panama  relations  af- 
Canal  and  the  ques- 
over  the  Canal  2jone. 
to  many  reporters  who 
Zone  without  preparation. 
Canal  from  a  car  win- 
train  ride  across  the  isth- 
unverified  stories  from  a 
gossips,     and     return 
United  States  to  write  a 
haste,  Mr.  McDowell  ob- 
hls  subject  before  going 
Itound  out  what  to  seek,  and 
supplied  him.    The 
efforts,  with  the  principal 
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features  of  which  I  concur,  are  not  only 
refredilng  to  read,  but  also  a  credit  to 
the  newspaper  which  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity. There  are.  however,  some 
statements  and  observations  of  minor 
character  to  which  valid  objections  could 
be  made  should  need  arise  and  certain 
conclusions  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 

The  series  ends  with  the  telling 
assertion: 

The  entire  world  \b  watching  and  waiting 
to  see  what  the  next  n.S.  move  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  commenting  on  this 
statement.  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
next  move  of  our  country  is  obvious: 
The  clarification  and  reaffirmation  by 
the  Congress  of  U.S.  interoceanic  canal 
policy  by  prompt  adoption  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  105.  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon!  . 

The  indicated  series  follows: 

[From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic, 

June    16,    1963] 
Taouauc    Bbxws    xm    Panama — Sovkhcignit 
OvxB  Cam AL  Zonk  Is  Ominous  Issxtk 
(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

(EorroB's  Nors. — In  the  always  volatile 
Caribbean  area,  now  menaced  by  an  Increas- 
ingly lively  traffic  of  subserslves  to  and  from 
Castro's  Cuba,  the  story  of  what  has  been 
happening  In  the  crucially  Important  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone  has  often  been  pushed  Into 
the  background  In  recent  months. 

(For  some  time  now.  United  States-Panama 
relations  have  been  heading  on  a  collision 
course  over  the  Issxie  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
To  discover  Just  what  Is  at  stake  In  Panama, 
and  what  the  future  holds  for  the  United 
States,  the  Republic  sent  Editorial  Writer 
Edwin  McDowell  to  the  Central  American 
Republic  for  a  first-hand  look.) 

Panama  Crrr,  Panama. — It  may  not  be  ap- 
parent to  casual  visitors  to  Panama,  those 
who  merely  stop  over  briefly  In  this  hot, 
humid  nation  linking  North  and  South 
America,  but  trouble  is  definitely  brewing. 

Beneath  the  surface  In  this  steaming  Jun- 
gle republic,  tension  Is  building  up  that  is 
certain  to  have  worldwide  repercussions. 

And  the  Issue  remains  that  which  long 
has  complicated  United  States-Panama  re- 
lations: Which  nation  Is  sovereign  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  that  strip  of  land  running  40 
miles  across  the  breadth  of  Panama  5  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  Panama  Caualt 

Except  for  a  noisy  antl-U.S.  demonstration 
last  October  by  Panamanian  students,  who 
were  egged  on  by  nationalists  and  Commu- 
nists, there  have  been  no  outward  signs  of 
deep-rooted  antl-U.S.  sentiment — certainly 
nothing  comparable  to  the  screaming  howl- 
ing mob  which  4  years  ago  surged  into  the 
Canal  Zone  intending  to  hoist  the  Panama- 
nian flag. 

But  outward  signs  present  an  incomplete 
picture.  For  the  Spanish-language  news- 
papers here  constantly  and  brutally  lash  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  United  States.  And, 
not  surprisingly,  Panamanian  politicians 
have  made  the  United  States  the  principal 
target  of  their  election  campaigns,  each  one 
trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  denouncing 
Uncle  Sam. 

That's  why  tension,  on  both  sides,  is 
mounting. 

And  it  is  likely  to  rise  even  higher  some- 
time after  Wednesday  when  an  important 
legal  Issue  is  expected  to  be  acted  on  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  issue  is  a  lawsuit  brought  by  a  U.S. 
citizen  of  the  zone  against  Army  MaJ.  Oen. 
Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

The  question  which  must  be  decided  Is 
whether   the   Governor    acted    lawfully   last 


October  when  he  ordered  the  Panamanian 
flag  to  be  flown  alongside  the  \JS.  flag  In 
selected  sites  in  the  zone,  a  reservation  over 
which  the  United  States,  under  terms  of  a 
treaty  signed  60  years  ago,  has  exercised 
complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty. 

Gerald  Doyle,  who  brought  the  suit,  and 
who  has  the  backing  of  virtually  all  the 
nearly  4,000  UJ3.  employees  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  maintains  that  the  procedure  was 
Illegal  and  that  it  was  carried  out  without 
due  process  of  law.  to  the  detriment  of 
U.S.  citizens. 

Doyle's  lawyers  claim  that  the  Governor, 
upon  reading  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Panama  President  Roberto  F.  Chlarl  for  the 
Joint  display  of  the  United  States-Pana- 
manian flags  In  the  Canal  Zone,  directed  his 
executive  assistant  to  formulate  a  plan  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

Yet  under  UJB.-flag  law,  Doyle's  attorneys 
contend,  a  foreign  flag  cannot  be  displayed 
in  US.  territory  In  a  position  of  equal  or 
superior  prominence  to  that  of  the  VS.  flag, 
hence  the  Joint  display  of  flags  in  the  Canal 
Zone  Is  lUegal. 

Fleming's  lawyers  argue  that  the  Governor 
acted  under  Presidential  authority. 

Recently,  in  moving  for  dismissal  of  the 
suit,  they  iUed  a  State  Depfu-tment  brief 
contesting  Doyle's  suit,  attached  to  which 
was  a  certlfled  copy  of  a  White  House  press 
release,  signed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  announcing  the  displaying  of  Panama's 
flag  in  the  zone. 

If  the  court  dismisses  the  suit,  it  will  end 
the  controversy  in  the  local  court. 

If  it  flnds  for  Doyle,  the  suit  will  come  to 
trial  at  a  later  date.  But  Instead  of  settling 
the  present  Canal  Zone  controversy,  a  deci- 
sion in  Doyle's  favor  will  most  likely  exacer- 
bate tensions,  especially  In  view  of  the 
coming  Panamanian  presidential  elections. 

"Unless  Panama  wins  that  lawsuit,  I  shud- 
der to  think  what  might  happen.  But  I'm 
willing  to  bet  that  there  will  be  anti-U.S. 
riots  as  bad  as  those  In  1959." 

So  spoke  Luis  Noll,  a  Panamanian  educated 
in  U.S.  schools  in  the  Canal  Zone.  His  words 
cannot  be  dismissed  lightly.  For  Noll,  Asso- 
ciated Press  correspondent  In  Panama,  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  knowledge- 
able, objective  observer. 

And  he  recognizes,  as  does  every  other 
serious  observer  in  Panama,  that  the  Doyle 
lawsuit  involves  far  more  than  the  surface 
issue  of  whether  the  Panamanian  flag  will 
fly  in  the  Canal  2k}ne. 

It  Involves,  basically,  the  entire  question  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Panama  Canal,  that 
U.S.-bullt  engineering  miracle  which  links 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  that  vital 
trade  artery  which  speeds  the  world's  eco- 
nomic pulse  by  obviating  a  7,000-mile  trip 
around  Cape  Horn. 

For  in  fact  the  Panamanian  flag  has  been 
fljrlng  alongside  the  U.S.  ensign  in  at  least 
one  spot  in  the  Canal  Zone  ever  since  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  on  September  17,  1960,  di- 
rected that  it  be  raised  as  visual  evidence  of 
Panama's  titular  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone. 

This  directive  was  Issued  even  though  Just 
7  months  earlier  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  381  to  12  that  any  variation 
in  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  three 
United  States-Panama  treaties,  with  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  territorial  sovereignty,  be 
made  solely  pursuant  to  treaty — a  vote 
clearly  aimed  at  preventing  the  raising  of 
the  Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Furthermore,  the  House  also  unanimously 
passed  an  appropriations  bill  denying  the 
use  of  any  funds  in  that  bill  for  erecting  a 
flagpole  or  any  other  contrivance  for  the 
fiying  of  a  fiag  in  an  attempt  to  undermine 
U.S.  sovereignty. 

This  was  done  because  the  House  felt  sure 
that  the  Senate,  bowing  to  State  Department 
pressure,  would  be  reluctant  to  p^ss  a  bill 
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reafflrmlng  UjB.  sovereignty  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Predictably,  the  blU  was  bottled  up 
In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  question  at  tBsue  now  Is  the  future  of 
the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Many  VS.  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone,  as 
well  as  Representatives  DAinxL  J.  FLooo. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  Bob  Casxt. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  and  WnxiAM  C.  Cxambi, 
Republican,  of  Florida,  fear  that  the  United 
States  Is  acting  xinwlsely  in  bowing  to  in- 
creased Panamanian  demands. 

"The  State  Department  Is  determined  to 
hand  the  canal  over  to  Panama,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel,"  the  wife  of  a  Canal  Zone  engi- 
neer recently  told  me.  "They're  so  scared  of 
the  United  States  being  called  colonialists 
or  exploiters  in  the  United  Nations  that 
they're  prepared  to  sxirrender  what  is  right- 
fully ours." 

Both  the  State  Department  and  Joseph  S. 
FarUnd.  VS.  Ambassador  to  Panama,  deny 
any  such  intention.  FarUnd,  in  an  interview 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  hare,  said  the  decision 
allowing  Panama  to  fly  its  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone  does  not  Involve  the  surrender  of  any 
UJ3.  sovereignty.  "It  merely  removes  an 
Irritant  which  Impedes  United  States-Pan- 
ama relations."  he  commented. 

Critics  here  and  in  the  Canal  Zone 
counter  by  saying  that  each  U.S.  concession 
serves  only  to  whet  the  appetites  of  Pana- 
manian nationalists  and  politicians. 

They  point  to  the  fact  that  although  there 
have  been  two  major  revisions  of  the  original 
United  States-Panama  treaty  (about  which 
more  wlU  be  said  tomorrow),  Panama  con- 
tinues to  demand  more. 

They  point  to  testimony  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  January 
15,  1900,  in  which  George  H.  Roderick.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  was  asked  if 
we  allowed  the  Panamanian  flag  to  be  flown 
In  the  Canal  Zone  today  would  we  be  con- 
fronted with  another  demand  tomorrow. 

Roderick  replied:  "I  would  say  that  hlstcny 
confirms  your  suggestlan.** 

Furthermore,  these  critics  of  UjS.  policy 
toward  Panama  feel  that  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  London  Times,  vrtilch  charged  that  the 
United  States  "apparently  lacks  a  firm  policy 
in  its  dealings  with  Panama  over  the  Canal 
Zone,"  vindicates  their  position. 

A  "flrmer  policy,  defining  in  more  precise 
terms  exactly  what  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  grant  •  •  •  would  command  more 
respect  •  •  •  than  a  oontlntilng  series  of 
concessions  granted  only  In  response  to  grow- 
ing Panamanian  clamor,"  the  Times  said. 

(From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic, 

June  17, 1963] 

TsNsioH  IN  Pakama  Imtlttsmcb)  bt  Past 

(By  Edwin  McDoweU) 

(EorroB's  Notz. — Here  Is  the  second  article 
In  a  firsthand  report  on  the  growing  tension 
in  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  The  crux  of  the  problem  is  Pana- 
ma's effort  to  chip  away  at  UJS.  sovereignty 
in  the  crucially  Important  Canal  Zone.  To- 
day's Installment  is  a  carefully  researched 
and  reported  account  of  the  fascinating 
events  leading  up  to  the  present  situation.) 

Panama  Citt,  Pahama. — ^It  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  understand  the  present  contro- 
versy over  the  Panama  Canal  without  first 
knowing  something  of  the  fascinating  back- 
ground of  this  sparsely  populated  Republic 
connecting  North  and  South  America  at 
Costa  Rica  and  Colombia. 

Colonized  by  Spain  under  King  Ferdinand. 
Panama  underwent  a  series  of  invasions  and 
conquests  untU  1821.  when  it  voluntarUy 
Joined  Colombia  (until  1863  known  as  New 
Granada) . 

But  even  that  relationship  proved  to  be 
as  unstable  as  a  Hollywood  marriage,  and 
from  1850  untU  1902  there  were  63  major 
uprisings  In  Panama. 

Balboa.  Columbus.  Cortez.  even  Goethe 
and  Henry  Clay,  long  had  envisioned  a  water- 


way connecting  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Paciflc  Ocean. 

But  It  wasnt  until  the  Spanish-American 
War  In  1898.  when  the  warship  Oregon  had 
to  sail  around  South  America  to  Join  the 
UjS.  fleet  at  Santiago,  that  the  need  for  such 
a  waterway  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  UJS.  public. 

The  following  year  President  McKlnley 
appointed  an  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
which  examined  prospective  sites  and,  like 
earlier  investigating  committees,  reported  In 
favor  of  a  waterway  through  Nicaragua. 

Meanwhile  the  second  French  group  which 
tried  to  bxiild  a  canal  across  this  wild,  moun- 
tainous land  flnaJly  decided  to  give  up,  and 
was  understandably  eager  to  unload  its  in- 
vestment on  the  flrst  group  foolish  enough  to 
make  it  an  offer. 

Toward  that  end.  it  hl|;ed  a  New  York 
lobbyist  and  lawyer,  William  Cromwell,  to 
sell  Congress  on  the  advantages  of  selecting 
Panama  for  a  waterway. 

Cromwell  immediately  began  an  antl- 
Nlcarag\ian  propaganda  campaign  In  the 
United  States.  His  cause  was  aided  im- 
measurably when  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  mistakenly  persuaded  that  a  sea- 
level  canal  could  be  constructed  through 
Panama  (whereas  locks  woxild  be  a  certainty 
through  Nicaragua),  and  when  the  French 
company  contributed  $60,000  to  the  Repub- 
lican! campcUgn  fimd,  via  political  boss  Marc 
Hanna. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Canal  Commission 
made  a  suppleauntary  report  advocating  the 
Panama  route.  And  the  Spooner  bill  sub- 
sequently authorlced  President  Rooeevelt  to 
acquire  rights  and  property  of  the  French 
canal  company  for  $40  million. 

But  Colombia,  which  stlU  owned  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  objected,  partly  because 
it  hoped  to  collect  $10  million  from  France, 
and  partly  becaiise  it  was  incensed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  thinly  veUed  warning  that  it 
ratify  the  Hay-Herran  pact. 

Colombia's  refusal  pleased  lawyer  Crom- 
well, who  hoped  to  share  in  the  $10  million. 
And  he  decided  a  revolution  would  be  re- 
quired to  free  Panama  from  Colombia. 

Even  before  the  Hay-Herran  Tteaty  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment, a  CromweU- inspired  story  appeared  in 
the  New  York  World  giving  details  about  the 
forthcoming  revolution  in  Panama,  even 
mentioning  the  exact  date  it  would  occur. 

After  Colombia  rejected  the  treaty,  Crom- 
well, together  with  Philippe  Btmeau-Varilla, 
Ftench  engineer  and  principal  in  the  second 
French  canal  company,  chose  flve  employees 
of  the  Panama  railroad  company  to  Incite 
the  revolution. 

Colombia  dispatched  a  gunboat  to  Colon, 
intending  to  quell  the  revolution.  But 
President  Roosevelt  conveniently  remem- 
bered that  an  1846  treaty  with  Colombia 
boimd  the  United  States  to  "protect  the 
right-of-way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama." 

Whereupon,  declaring  that  his  purpose  was 
to  keep  the  isthmus  open  in  the  event  of 
civil  war.  Roosevelt  dispatched  the  cruiser 
Nashville,  armed  with  marines,  "to  prevent 
the  landing  of  any  armed  force  with  hostile 
intent." 

This  display  of  UJS.  force,  together  with 
$100,000  in  bribes,  oonvlnoed  Colombian  of- 
ficials to  abandon  their  claim  to  Panama. 

Thus  on  November  3,  1903,  exactly  as  the 
New  York  World  story  had  predicted,  the  new 
Republic  declared  its  independence. 

Ttiree  days  later  the  United  States  ac- 
corded the  new  nation  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. And  on  November  18,  it  signed  a 
treaty  with  Panama  outlining  terms  for  con- 
structing the  canal. 

The  foUowing  year  the  constitution  (which 
had  been  written  in  America)  went  into  ef- 
fect and  the  country  was  launched  <mi  its 
Independent  existence. 

Looking  back  on  the  Panama  revolution 
years  later,  Teddy  Roosevelt  boasted  in  his 


autobiography.  "I  took  Panama  without  con- 
sulting the  Cabinet." 

(Bothered  by  a  guilty  conscience,  the 
United  States  In  1922  agreed  to  pay  C<^ombla 
$25  million,  ostensibly  in  settlement  of 
claims  for  use  of  Colombian  property.  In 
return.  Colombia  recognized  the  title  to 
the  canal  and  railroad  "is  now  vested  entire- 
ly and  absolutely  in  the  United  SUtes  of 
America."  And  it  also  recognized  Panama 
as  an  Independent  nation.) 

In  subsequent  yeaiv,  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
"big  stick"  policy  toward  Latin  America  gave 
way  to  the  "good-neighbor"  policy  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Rooeevelt. 

Under  terms  of  the  1936-39  Hull-Alfaro 
Treaty,  the  United  States  renounced  its  right 
to  maintain  public  order  here  outside  the 
Canal  Zone,  surrendered  its  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  acquiring  property  needed  for 
canal  purposes,  and  raised  the  »"»««*«'  an- 
nuity to  Panama  from  $260,000  to  $480,000. 

(Unfortunately,  the  United  State*  also  re- 
linquished its  right  to  erect  defense  bases 
outside  the  Canal  Zone.  And  leas  than  2 
months  after  the  treaty,  with  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  n.  the  United  States  paid  more 
than  $1  million  for  the  right  to  build  defenses 
on  land  it  had  previously  owned,  with  the 
st^iilation  that  all  defense  installations 
would  become  the  property  of  Panama  1 
year  after  the  war.) 

The  BLsenhower-Remon  l^eaty  of  1065 
continued  the  good-neighbor  policy  by  grant- 
ing similar  concessions. 

In  addition  to  raising  the  itTim^^^i  annuity 
to  $1.9  million,  the  United  States  promised 
to  build  a  $20  million  bridge  aeroas  the 
Canal  and  promised  to  give  Pananut  more 
than  $26  million  worth  of  real  estate,  includ- 
ing the  Panama  Railroad  Company's  yards 
and  terminals. 

Congress  rejected  the  plan  to  give  away 
the  railroad,  becaiise  of  UJS.  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  Colombia  to  operate  the  railroad. 
But  It  sanctioned  giving  the  railroads'  yards 
and  terminal  stations  for  the  15-year  use 
of  the  Rio  Hato  Air  Base,  a  base  the  United 
States  bnUt  during  World  War  II  and  gave 
to  Panama  in  1948. 

Four  years  later,  in  1959.  President  Elsen- 
hower signed  the  order  allowing  the  Pana- 
manian flag  to  fly  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  evi- 
dence of  Panama's  titular  sovereignty. 

And  It  is  that  decision,  since  expanded  by 
President  Kennedy,  which  is  at  the  center 
of  today's  fears  that  U.S.  poUcy  toward  the 
Panama  Canal  is  wavering  and  conciliatory. 

(From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  RepubUc, 

June  18,  1963] 

Reds  Want  Canal  "Intbbnatiomauzxd" 

(By  Edwin  McDoweU) 

(EorroB's  Notb. — ^United  States-Panama 
relations  are  complicated  in  part  by  Commu- 
nist strategy  designed  to  remove  the  Panama 
Canal  from  U.S.  control.  Unsuccessful  thus 
far.  the  Reds  nevertheless  refuse  to  abandon 
their  designs  on  the  canal.) 

Panama  Crrr,  Panama. — On  October  10, 
1062.  Russia's  Anatoly  Movchan  stood  before 
the  VJS.  General  Assembly  Legal  Committee 
and  scored  the  United  States  for  its  aUeged 
mistreatment  of  Panama. 

Th*  United  States-Panama  treaty,  the  So- 
viet delegate  charged,  is  unequal  and  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  agreement  imposed  by 
colonialists  on  less-develc^wd  nations. 

Russian  charges  of  Western  colonialism 
and  imperialism  have  a  familiar  hoUow  ring. 
More  often  than  not.  they  are  ignored  by 
Western  statesmen. 

But  it  would  be  a  serious  "*«^«*^*  to  ignore 
Soviet  concern  over  United  Statea-Panama 
relations.  And  few  knowledgeable  ciinial* 
here  intend  to  ignore  that  ooneem.  Ftor 
there  is  ample  evklence  that  th*  Onmnmnists 
are  more  than  casually  intareated  In  the 
Panama  CanaL 
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King,  described  by  Bepre- 
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Zone,  did  not  know  about  them  until  after 
the  United  Arab  Republic  spokesmen  ar- 
rived. 

When  they  finally  did  learn,  they  pro- 
tested vigorously.  But  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age already  had  been  done. 

Suez  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  have 
more  to  do  with  Panama  than  might  other- 
wise be  thought.  Shortly  after  Nasser  seized 
the  Stiez  Canal,  the  United  States  Joined 
with  Russia  In  demanding  that  the  canal  be 
internationalized  by  the  U  JT. 

This  move  delighted  the  Communists,  for 
they  argued  that  if  Suez  should  be  Interna- 
tionalized. Panama  should  also  be. 

(Although  the  UJB.  position  in  siding  with 
Riissia  weakened  America's  position  vls-a-vls 
Panama,  there  Is  a  critical  distinction  to  be 
made :  The  Suez  Canal  was  built  by  a  private 
company  on  territory  leased  under  contract 
from  Egypt,  providing  reversionary  right  to 
the  Egyptian  Government.  The  Panama 
Canal  was  built  by  the  UjS.  Government  in  a 
zone  in  which  the  United  States  was  em- 
powered to  govern  in  perpetuity  as  if  it  were 
sovereign.) 

The  Communist  strategy  is  to  wreet  the 
Panama  Canal  from  the  United  States,  either 
by  demanding  in  the  UJf.  that  the  canal  be 
intemationalized,  or  by  using  their  agents  in 
Latin  America  to  demand  that  the  canal  be 
handed  over  to  Panama. 

In  other  words,  the  Communists  do  not 
care  who  gets  the  Big  Ditch  immediately. 
Just  BO  long  as  it  is  taken  from  the  United 
States.  After  that,  they  believe,  they  will 
obtain  total  oontrol  of  the  canal. 

The  Communists,  of  cotuw,  are  not  alone 
in  demanding  that  the  Panama  Canal  be  in- 
ternationalized . 

In  the  past,  such  a  course  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  Senators  Mansfield  and  Aiken, 
Representative  James  Rooeevelt.  Harry  Tru- 
man, Adlal  Stevenson,  Milton  Eisenhower, 
British  Labor  Party  Leaders  Atlee  and  Galt- 
skell,  and  by  a  Northwestern  University  study 
group. 

Panama,  however,  rejects  any  such  solu- 
tion. "We  do  not  favor  Internationaliza- 
tion," President  Roberto  F.  Chlari  of  Panama 
emphatically  told  this  reporter  recently.  Tet 
even  if  the  United  States  were  unwise  enough 
to  abandon  the  canal,  it  automatically  would 
revert  to  full  Panamanian  Jurisdiction. 

[From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic, 
June  19,  1963] 

AssiCNioMT  TO  Panama — Govksnos,  Envot 
Cattobt  in  Muddlxd  U.S.  Polict 

(By  Edwin  McDoweU) 

Panama  Citt,  Panama. — Appearing  on  a 
nationwide  radio  program,  2  weeks  ago.  Rep- 
resentative Danixl  J.  Flood,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  student  of  Panamanian 
affairs,  demanded  the  resignation  of  Ma  J. 
Gen.  Robert  J.  Fleming,  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

As  President  Kennedy  noted  at  a  recent 
press  conference.  Congressmen  are  always  ad- 
vising Presidents  to  get  rid  of  appointed 
officials  with  whom  they  disagree. 

In  this  case,  however.  Congressman  Flood 
is  a  northern  Democrat.  And  politicians 
rarely  demand  the  resignation  of  officials 
chosen  by  the  head  of  their  party — in  this 
case,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  Flood  was  annoyed  by  remarks  at- 
tributed to  Governor  Fleming  and  by  what 
he  considers  the  erosion  of  U.S.  sovereigrnty 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Perhaps  better  than  any  other  congress- 
man. Danixl  Flood  understands  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  psychological  value  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  States. 

And  certainly  more  than  any  other  con- 
gressman. Representative  Flood  has  called  at- 
tention to  continual  turmoil  and  potential 
danger  in  the  lsthm\is. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It's  true  that  Fleming,  a  graduate  of  both 
the  Military  Academy  and  MIT,  arrogantly 


told  newsmen  that  in  the  military  "you  could 
bust"  a  man  lilu^  General  Doyle,  the  Canal 
Zone  resident  who  is  suing  Fleming  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  fiying  of  the  Panama- 
nian flag  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

It  is  also  true  that  Fleming's  personal 
liberal  ideology  caused  him  to  denoxmce 
those  who  pay  "blind  adherence  to  a  treaty 
signed  60  years  ago,"  a  "strictly  legalistic 
interpretation"  of  the  treaty's  provisions  and 
conservatism,  which  he  said  "should  have  no 
part  in  either  our  guide  for  the  present  or 
oxxi  approach  for  the  future." 

But  Fleming  is  not  a  ple-in-the-sky  radical 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  hand  the 
canal  over  to  Panama. 

In  fact,  one  U.8.  official  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
who  strongly  and  rather  colorfully  criticized 
State  Department  policy  in  Panama,  told  of 
a  meeting  at  which  Panamanian  officials  de- 
manded not  only  the  use  of  their  stamps 
in  the  zone  (a  demand  already  agreed  to  by 
the  State  Department)  but  the  takeover  of 
the  entire  zone  postal  system. 

At  that.  Fleming  is  said  to  have  resorted 
to  his  most  expressive  military  vocabulary 
to  tell  the  Panamanian  officials  the  United 
States  would  never  agree  to  such  a  proposal. 

Furthermore,  after  the  decision  last  Oc- 
tober to  fly  the  Panamanian  flag  alongside 
the  United  States  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
flagstaff  was  mysteriously  removed  from  out- 
side Fleming's  Balboa  Heights  residence,  the 
Balboa  police  station,  the  civil  affairs  build- 
ing, the  Navy  supply  building  and  the  Bal- 
boa flre  station. 

No  one  admits  it  publicly,  but  the  siupi-. 
clon  here  is  strong  that  Fleming  decided  he 
would  rather  not  fly  any  flag  than  have  to 
fly  the  Panamanian  flag  alongside  the  United 
States  standard  everywhere  throughout  the 
Canal  Zone. 

And  that,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  hardly 
the  attitude  of  a  wild-eyed  internationalist 
bent  on  luidermining  the  U.S.  position. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Farland.  a  West  Virginian  who  spent  2 
years  with  the  FBI  after  graduating  from  law 
school,  demonstrated  his  character  the  very 
day  he  arrived  in  Panama,  after  having 
served  as  VJB.  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

He  arrived  9  months  after  the  riots  of 
November  3,  1959,  the  66th  anniversary  of 
Panama's  independence. 

On  that  day  a  mob  of  Panamanians,  led 
by  hotheaded  students,  surged  into  the 
Canal  Zone  hoping  to  erect  the  Panamanian 
flag.  After  they  were  repulsed  by  UJS.  police 
and  soldiers  armed  with  tear  gas  and  bay- 
onets, the  demonstrators  raced  across  town, 
smashed  the  front  of  the  UJ3.  Information 
Agency  office,  destroyed  the  U.S.  flag  In  front 
of  the  American  Embassy,  and  hoisted  their 
own  flag. 

Tension  was  so  high  for  months  afterward 
that  the  U.S.  flag  was  not  even  raised  in 
front  of  the  Embassy  "lest  it  provoke  hostile 
demonstrations." 

That  is,  until  Ambassador  Farland  arrived 
in  Panama.    His  first  order  was  that  the  U.S. 
fiag  be  raised.    And  it  has  fiown  ever  since. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Since  then  he  has  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  nation,  over  steep  mountains 
and  through  steaming  Jungles,  visiting 
slums,  schools  and  CMphanages,  and  generally 
spreading  good  will. 

Even  Gerald  Doyle,  whose  lawsuit  has 
angered  Governor  Fleming  and  has  stirred 
all  of  Panama,  speaks  highly  of  Ambassador 
Farland. 

"I  think  he  is  acting  unwisely  as  far  as 
some  of  his  policies  go,"  Doyle  said.  "But 
there  is  no  question  that  he  probably  has 
won  a  nvunber  of  friends  for  the  United 
States  here  in  Panama." 

The  fact  is  that  both  Fleming  and  Farland 
are   caught   in   the   middle   of   U.S.   policy 
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toward  Panama  which  is  at  best  ambiguous, 
at  worst  hopelessly  confused. 

Each  is  tirying  to  carry  out  that  policy  as 
best  he  can  without  provoking  either  Pana- 
manian extremists  or  Canal  Zone  residents 
who,  not  without  reason,  often  feel  they  are 
being  inunolated  on  the  altar  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

[Prom  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic, 

Jime20, 1963] 

Panamanians  Demand  Canal  Zonk 

sovereigntt 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

(EDiToa's  Note. — Panamanian  politicians 
and  newspapers  ceaselessly  rail  against  the 
treaty  which  established  the  canal.  The 
following  Interview  with  President  Chlari 
tells  what  Panama  hopes  for  and  expects 
from  the  United  States.    Fifth  In  a  series.) 

Panama  Citt,  Panama. — "Panama  does  not 
want  control  over  the  canal.  But  we  do 
want  a  new  treaty.  We  haven't  received  sat- 
isfactory economic  compensation." 

So  said  Roberto  F.  Chlari,  President  of 
Panama,  in  an  interview  in  the  Palace  of 
Herons. 

The  United  States,  President  Chlari  said, 
does  not  own  the  Canal  Zone;  it  merely 
leases  it  from  Panama.  And  its  lease  gives  it 
tht  right  to  construct,  defend,  and  maintain 
a  canal. 

But  the  President,  a  taciturn,  blunt  man, 
made  no  effort  to  disguise  his  country's  un- 
happiness  with  the  present  treaty.  In  fact, 
he  stated  categorically  that  a  new  treaty, 
according  increased  benefits  to  Panama,  is 
'necessary. 

The  $1.9  million  annual  annuity  is  simply 
not  enough,  Panamanian  officials  contend. 

They  point  to  the  money  the  United  States 
has  given  Communist  Poland  (•522.6  million 
from  July  1,  1945  to  June  30,  1962)  and 
Yugoslavia  ($2.3  billion)  compared  with 
what  it  has  given  Panama  ($100  million) 
during  that  same  period. 

And  they  point  to  other  demands  they  feel 
should  be  met  by  the  United  States.  Chief 
among  them  is  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nize Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  This,  President  Chlari  said,  would 
provide  unequivocally  for  the  fijlng  of  the 
Panamanian  flag  in  the  zone.  And  it  would 
mean  that  both  nations,  not  Jiist  the  United 
States,  would  make  decisions  affecting  the 
canal. 

Other  demands  mentioned  by  President 
Chlari  include: 

Mixed  courts  in  the  Canal  Zone;  xiae  of 
Paiaomanlan  postage  in  the  zone;  greater 
opportunities  for  Panamanian  products  in 
the  zone;  dock  and  port  facilities  at  U.S.  ex- 
pense; establishment  of  Spanish  as  an  official 
language  of  tbe  Canal  Zone,  along  with  Eng- 
lish; and  that  the  U.S.  Government  with- 
hold Panama  taxes  of  Panamanian  citizens 
who  work  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

A  cynical  Canal  Zone  resident  told  me 
that  all  Panamanian  demands  can  be  satis- 
fied by  Just  two  words:   "more  money." 

But  that  is  an  oversimplification  which  ig- 
nores the  Panamanian  national  tempera- 
ment. 

For  the  local  newspapers  and  politicians 
have  made  the  canal  their  principal  whip- 
ping boy.  Just  as  unimaginative  U.S.  candi- 
dates regularly  lash  out  at  unnamed  "special 
Interests." 

And  with  a  presidential  election  Just 
around  the  corner,  in  May  1964,  the  cam- 
paign against  Uncle  Sam  is  certain  to  in- 
crease in  tempo  and  invective  throughout 
this  nation. 

President  Chlari  is  not  alone  in  his  be- 
lief that  Panama  has  complete  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone;  Panama's  U.N.  dele- 
gate makes  the  same  claim. 

And  Just  2  months  ago  Panama  Foreign 
Minister  Galileo  Soils  warned  that  Presi- 
dent Chlari  is  planning  to  take  "radical  ac- 
tion" unless  a  Joint  United  States-Panama 


commission,  meeting  weekly  since  last  Jime 
at  the  instigation  of  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Chlari,  arrived  at  agreeable  solutions. 
^  Asked  what  form  this  "radical  action" 
would  take.  President  Chlari  denied  know- 
ing what  Foreign  liCnlster  Soils  had  in  mind. 
But  he  insisted  that  "reform  is  long  over- 
due" and  "Panamanians  are  liecoming  im- 
patient." 

Impatient  or  not,  most  Panamanians  I 
talked  with,  except  those  professional  antl- 
Tankee  demagogues,  readily  admit  the  ex- 
tent of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  their  econ- 
omy. 

In  1962  for  example,  total  Canal  Zone  pay- 
ments to  Panama  amounted  to  $85.2  million, 
or  $18.4  million  more  than  the  entire  Pana- 
manian national  budget  for  that  year. 

Furthermore,  because  of  U.S.  sanitation 
methods  throughout  the  Republic,  this  is 
the  one  Central  American  nation  where  it 
is  possible  to  drink  or  eat  anything  without 
having  to  worry  about  contracting  severe 
intestinal  disorders. 

Panamanians  have  the  highest  annual  per 
capita  income  of  any  Central  American  peo- 
ple (almost  $300) ,  and  have  a  higher  life  ex- 
pectancy than  any  other  Latin  people,  again, 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  United  States. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  however, 
it  is  always  more  popular  to  find  fault  with 
a  person  or  a  nation  for  real  or  alleged  abuses, 
rather  than  honor  them  for  whatever  benefits 
they  may  have  bestowed. 

This  accounts  for  the  continuing  agitation 
against  Uncle  Sam  sparked  by  politicians, 
nationalists,  and  a  tightly  disciplined  hand- 
ful of  Communists  concentrated  here  in 
Panama  City. 

Last  September,  Foreign  Minister  Soils 
made  what  the  New  York  Times  described  as 
"a  bitter  and  unexpected  attack"  on  the 
United  States-Panama  treaty,  calling  it  "hu- 
miliating, injurious,  unjiist,  and  inequitable." 

On  October  5,  the  Panama  National  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  reconunending 
that  a  new  $20  million  U.S.  bridge  across  the 
canal  in  nearby  Balboa  be  design^iated  the 
"Bridge  of  the  Americas."  And  it  suggested 
that  Panamanian  officials  refiise  to  accept 
correspondence  referring  to  the  structure  by 
any  other  name. 

During  the  Octol>er  12  dedication  of  the 
mile-long  bridge  (named  for  former  Repre- 
sentative Maurice  Thatcher,  of  Kentucky, 
who  headed  the  Canal  Zone's  civil  adminis- 
tration during  the  canal's  construction 
years),  student  demonstrators  disrupted  the 
ceremonies  by  displaying  pro-Castro,  and 
anti-U.S.  signs  and  banners,  by  chanting 
anti-U.S.  slogans,  and  by  proclaiming  Pana- 
manian sovereignty  over  the  canal. 

To  their  credit,  most  Panamanians  in 
attendance  were  embarrassed  by  and  unsym- 
pathetic toward  the  demonstrators.  But  the 
outburst  was  effective  in  disrupting  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball's  dedication 
speech  and  in  preventing  the  guest  of  honor, 
Maurice  Thatcher,  from  making  previously 
announced  conunents. 

Finally,  when  members  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Subconunittee  of  the  U.S.  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  were  guests  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  here  late  last  year,  they  were 
confronted  with  a  lengthy  list  of  demands, 
including  the  demand  that  Panama  exercise 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Several  House  Members  later  said  they  were 

tempted  to  walk  out.    And  Representative 

~~Akmistxad  Sxloxn,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Alabcuna, 

chairman  of  the  group,  said  he  considered  the 

address  unusual  for  a  welcoming  speech. 

Panama's  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the 
canal  runs  head  on  into  the  fact  that  since 
the  time  John  Hay  signed  the  treaty  with 
Panama  establishing  the  canal,  the  United 
States  has  considered  itself  completely  and 
solely  sovereign  in  the  Canal  Zone.  "Titular 
sovereignty,"  William  Howard  Taft  scoffed, 
was  only  a  "barren  scepter"  with  a  "poetic 
and  sentimental"  appeal  to  the  Latin  mind. 


Secretary  of  State  Hughes  in  1938  said 
the  United  States  "would  never  recede  from 
the  position  it  had  tcJcen  from  the  note  of 
Secretary  Hay  in  1904." 

And  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  who  on 
behalf  of  Panama  signed  the  treaty  which  he 
coauthored  with  a  UJS.  lawyer  who  was  later 
appointed  counsel  to  the  Panama  Legation 
in  Washington,  wrote  in  his  book  in  1918 
that,  "I  decided  to  grant  a  concession  of 
sovereignty  en  bloc.' 

But  it  would  be  all  but  impossible  today  to 
get  any  Panamanian  in  any  position  of  influ- 
ence to  admit  that  total  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  resides  in  the  United  States, 
especially  when  the  newspapers,  in  unholy 
alliance  with  politicians  and  rabble  rousers, 
keep  up  an  endless  campaign  of  distortion 
and  misrepresentation  designed  to  set 
Panama  against  the  United  States. 


(From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic, 

June  21,  1963] 

Why  the  "Uclt  Amesican"  Image? 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

(EoiTOB's  Note. — Caxises  of  friction  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States  and 
between  the  U.S.  State  Department  and  U.S. 
citizens  of  the  Canal  Zone,  are  explained  in 
the  following  article.    Sixth  of  seven  parts.) 

Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. — ^I  had  been 
warned  against  the  man  sitting  across  the 
table  from  me  in  the  Tivoli  Hotel. 

The  manager  of  a  U.S.  bank  in  Panama 
City,  a  U.S.  citizen  who  has  spent  11  years  in 
Latin  America,  told  me  that  Gerald  A.  Doyle 
epitomized  all  that  was  wrong  with  the 
United  States. 

"Doyle  represents  the  reactionary,  chau- 
vinistic approach  to  VS.  problems,"  the  bank 
manager  said.  "It's  guys  like  him,  who  are 
always  trying  to  keep  the  foreigner  in  his 
place,  who  are  responsible  for  the  'ugly 
American'  concept  most  foreigners  have  of 
us." 

As  I  listened  to  Doyle  explain  his  reasons 
for  suing  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  in 
an  effort  to  stop  him  from  Hytng  the  Pan- 
amanian flag  alongside  the  United  States  flag 
in  the  zone,  he  sounded  not  at  all  like  the 
ogre  described  by  the  banker. 

"I  brought  this  lawsuit  myself,"  Doyle, 
chief  architect  in  the  Canal  Zone,  explained. 
"But  when  it  became  apparent  that  lawyers' 
fees  would  be  more  than  I  could  handle,  a 
group  of  my  coworkers  set  up  the  'Gerald  A. 
Doyle  Flag  Fund.'  We've  raised  something 
like  $8,000,  and  we're  in  good  shape  flnan- 
cially." 

Why  had  Doyle,  who  holds  a  master's 
degree  from  Harvard  and  who  teaches  math 
at  the  Canal  Zone  College,  decided  to  sue 
the  Governor? 

"Things  had  Just  gone  too  far,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I've  been  here  15  years,  and  diu*- 
ing  that  time  I've  watched  one  after  another 
of  our  country's  rights  t>eing  given  away  to 
satisfy  Panamanian  demands. 

"But  nothing  the  United  States  has  done 
has  quieted  those  demands.  Each  concession 
has  only  created  increased  demands.  First 
(President  Dwight)  Eisenhower  allowed  Pan- 
ama to  fly  its  flag  at  one  location  in  the 
zone;  now  Kennedy  has  decided  Panama  can 
fly  its  flag  wherever  the  U.S.  flag  is  flown  in 
the  zone.  And  even  that  has  not  begun  to 
satisfy  the  Panamanians,  who  ultimately 
want  control  of  the  Canal  Zone." 

Doyle,  who  says  he  was  a  stanch  Kennedy 
supporter  in  1960,  is  not  alone  in  his  dis- 
illusionment. 

A  longtime  U.S.  resident  <tf  Panama  City, 
who  confessed  to  being  a  very  liberal  Demo- 
crat, explained,  "The  United  SUtes  has  been 
spongy  (m  the  canal  issue;  we're  losing  the 
canal  by  nibbling  process.  I'm  sure  the  State 
Department  intends  to  draw  a  line  some- 
where, and  tell  the  Panamanians  they  cant 
go  beyond  it.  But  unless  these  ooncesslons 
are  stoi^>ed  Immediately,  rm  afraid  ttie  State 
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backwards— "too  danm  far  backwards."  Is  the 
way  a  UjS.  oitlaen  here  phrased  it — in  an  ef- 
fort to  expiate  its  past  sins. 

Nevertheleas,  there  remains  much  the 
United  States  can  do. 

For  one  thing,  the  %IM  million  annual  an- 
nuity paid  to  Panama  could  be  and  probably 
deserves  to  be  raised  substantially. 

The  Spanish  language  should  perhaps  be 
compulsory  in  Canal  Zone  schools. 

Canal  Zone  tests  for  positions  which  do 
not  require  mastery  of  the  English  language 
could  be  printed  in  Spanish. 

•  «  •  •  • 

None  of  these  concessions,  however,  is  like- 
ly to  quiet  Panamanian  demands  for  more^ 
more  of  everything  its  politicians  think  it 
can  wangle  from  Uncle  Sam. 

After  Hanson  Baldwin,  New  York  Times 
military  analyst,  did  a  brilliant  series  on 
Panama,  the  Times  (reversing  Its  previous 
position)  last  year  correctly  noted  that  "a 
case  can  be  made — indeed  a  House  conunlt- 
tee  has  made  it — that  the  repeated  conces- 
slona  made  by  the  United  States  have  In- 
creased tension,  not  quieted  it." 

Furthermore,  the  Times  properly  pointed 
out  the  military,  economic,  political,  and 
psychoToglcal  importance  of  the  Canal  to  the 
United  States,  not  Jtist  in  Latin  America  but 
throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  true  that  the  United  States  is  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  building  a  sea  level 
canal,  possibly  across  Nicaragua,  through 
northern  Colombia,  even  across  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  Isthm\is  In  Mexico. 

But  chances  are  that  a  new  sea  level  canal 
suggested  3  years  ago  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  will 
be  built  In  tbe  Darien  Province  of  eastern 
Panama,  where  engineers  can  dig  the  canal 
with  nuclear  explosives. 

Speaking  at  a  science  symposium  last  week. 
Dr.  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  said  a  new  canal  can  be 
dug  with  nuclear  explosives  at  one-seventh 
the  cost  of  conventional  methods. 

Dr.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Lawrence 
Badiatlon  Laboratory,  said  that  a  1 ,000-foot- 
wlde  sea  level  canal  could  be  blasted  across 
the  Isthmus  for  $750  million.  The  cost  of  a 
600-foot-wide  canal  using  normal  construc- 
tion procedures  would  be  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion, he  estimated. 

Furthermore,  he  said  atom-blasting  a 
canal  would  probably  require  only  one-half 
the  time  at  conventional  construction. 

If  and  when  Congress  decides  on  a  new 
canal,  the  current  controversy  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  will  become  meaningless. 

For  a  new  canal  will  require  a  new  treaty, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Unlt^  States  will 
agree  to  a  treaty  whose  language  would  ever 
leave  room  for  doubt  (as  Panama  claims  the 
original  treaty  leaves  room  for  doubt)  or 
whose  terms  were  opposed  to  UJS.  interests. 

Until  such  time,  however,  the  present  canal 
remains  a  vital  defense  lifeline  in  tbe  type 
of  limited  warfare  military  experts  predict 
for  the  futtu'e. 

For  even  while  giant  U.S.  aircraft  carriers 
are  too  wide  for  the  11 0-foot- wide  locks, 
Polaris  submarines  and  other  missile-carry- 
ing vessels  can  transit  the  canal  with  ease. 

During  the  October  blockade  of  Cuba,  36 
UJS.  warships  went  through  the  canal  in  a 
12-hoiu'  period,  underscoring  the  passage- 
way's importance  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  entire  free  world. 

It  Is  impossible  to  know  Jiist  how  far  the 
State  Department  plans  to  go  In  acceding  to 

Except  for  a  hint  that  at  least  someone  In 
the  State  Dei>artment  probably  envisions 
tiu-ning  tbe  entire  canal  over  to  Panama  (as 
evidenoed  by  a  State  Department  Invitation 
to  tbe  canal  to  a  United  Arab  Republic  dele- 
gate, wbo  described  how  Egypt  seized  control 
of  tbe  Sues  Canal) ,  the  most  likely  explana- 
tkm  seems  to  be  that  the  State  Department 
is  stalling  for  time. 


Because  a  new  canal  soon  will  be  necessary, 
the  State  Department  apparently  feels  that 
by  giving  in  gradually  to  Panamanian  de- 
mands it  will  satisfy  Panama  without  really 
Jeopardizing  UJS.  interests.  After  all,  the 
thinking  seems  to  be,  what  will  it  matter 
giving  Panama  sovereignty  over  a  canal  that 
soon  will  be  outdated? 

If  that  is  the  State  Department's  thinking, 
it  is  uniformly  opposed  by  U3.  citizens  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  by  others  who  feel  that 
by  acceding  to  unwarranted  demands  in 
Panama,  the  United  States  establishes  a  bad 
precedent  elsewhere — In  nations  where  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  cuccessful  denoue- 
ment by  making  one  concession  after  another 
and  then  blithely  pulling  up  stakes  and 
moving  elsewhere. 

Furthermore,  It  greatly  annoys  Canal  Zone 
residents  who  feel  they  are  unwitting  pawns 
in  a  cynical  game. 

What,  then,  should  be  done? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  move  the 
United  States  could  make  would  be  for 
President  Kennedy,  with  the  backing  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  state  categorically 
Just  where  the  United  States  intends  to  draw 
the  line. 

Once  U.S.  cltlaens  In  the  Canal  Zone  were 
assured  that  the  United  States  does  not  plan 
to  desert  them,  once  they  were  assured  that 
the  United  States  is  determined  to  retain 
control  of  the  canal,  it  would  give  them  an 
enormoxis  psychological  lift. 

And  once  Panama  realizes  that  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  United  States  cannot 
be  pushed.  It  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
quieting  the  strident  Panamanian 
nationalists. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  must  not 
even  consider  abandoning  the  Panama  Canal 
until  such  time  as  a  new  canal  becomes 
operative — even,  as  Hanson  Baldwin  sug- 
gested, if  the  defense  of  the  canal  must  be 
guaranteed  by  force. 

For  the  Panama  Canal,  no  less  than  Berlin 
or  Formosa,  is  considered  a  barometer  for 
measuring  UJS.  resolution — for  measuring 
our  determination  to  stand  fast,  or  to  pursue 
a  policy  solely  because  it  is  right  and  Jxist. 
regardless  of  who  may  disagree. 

The  entire  world  is  watching  and  waiting 
to  see  what  the  next  UJS.  move  will  be. 


EXCELLENCE     IN     EDUCATION:      A 
LEGACY  OP  THE  UTAH  PIONEERS 

Mr.  UJOTD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  116  years 
ago  today,  July  24,  1847.  a  unique  and 
significant  milestone  in  American  his- 
tory was  reached  when  the  Mormon 
colonizer  and  church  president,  Brlgham 
Young,  leading  a  first  company  of  148 
persons,  including  3  women  and  2  chil- 
dren, traveling  with  72  prairie  schooners 
drawn  by  mules,  horses,  and  oxen,  en- 
tered the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  what  was 
then  Mexican  territory,  to  colonize  a 
desert.  A  desert  characterized  by  the 
Rocky  Moimtain  trapper  of  the  era,  Jim 
Bridger,  as  "a  lot  of  salt  flats  and  a 
dead  sea,"  and  concerning  which  he  of- 
fered to  give  "$1,000  for  the  fh-st  com 
ripened  In  the  open  air  there." 

In  the  year  following,  in  1848,  the 
United  States  acquired  title  to  the  terri- 
tory from  Mexico. 
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About  2,000  colonizers  arrived  in  Utah 
that  first  year,  1847.  Nearly  3,000  more 
were  to  follow  In  1848,  drawn  in  search 
of  religious  freedom  and  tranquillity  "to 
make  the  deseit  blossom  as  a  rose." 

Less  than  2  years  after  arrival,  the 
colonizers  petitioned  for  statehood  as 
the  State  of  Deseret,  a  scriptural  term 
meaning  "honeybee."  but  statehood  was 
not  that  soon  to  be  granted.  However, 
on  September  9,  1850,  a  law  passed  by 
the  Congress  creating  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  so  named  after  the  tribe  of  Ute 
Indians  native  to  the  area,  was  signed 
by  President  Millard  Fillmore.  It  was 
not  imtil  January  4,  1896,  that  Utah  was 
admitted  as  the  45th  State  of  the  Union. 

In  pausing  today  to  take  renewed  in- 
spiration from  the  example  of  faith  and 
courage  of  the  Utah  pioneers  and  their 
contributions  to  the  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion, I  can  think  of  nothing  more  char- 
acteristic of  their  example  and  of  the 
State  which  they  created,  or  more  timely 
in  our  present  search  for  progress  as  a 
Congress  and  as  a  people,  than  to  cite 
the  dedication  to  education  which  has 
made  Utah  one  of  the  lighthouses  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  America. 

"The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence,"  is 
a  fundamental  Mormon  precept  and 
scripture. 

"Parents,  I  want  you  to  teach  your 
children  not  only  to  read  but  to  love  to 
read,"  said  Brigham  Young  to  the  col- 
onizers. 

This  dedication  to  education  and  to 
educational  excellence  in  Utah  has  in- 
deed been  so  intense  that  its  ferment 
attracts  interest  approaching  astonish- 
ment today  when  the  Nation's  press  has 
carried  the  surprising  news  that  supe- 
riority in  educational  opportunity  is  not 
enough  in  Utah.  There  must  be  even 
more  to  satisfy  the  ferment. 

In  the  first  fall  after  the  arrival  of 
that  first  company  of  colonizers  on  July 
24, 1847,  Utah's  first  schoolteacher,  Mary 
Jane  Dilworth,  was  teaching  school  In 
an  old  military  tent  shaped  like  an  In- 
dian wigwam.  The  students'  seats  were 
logs  and  the  teacher's  desk  was  a  camp- 
stool.  That  same  fall,  Julian  Moses  es- 
tablished a  school  for  older  boys  and 
girls  In  the  original  Old  Fort,  and  the 
classes  were  held  throughout  the  win- 
ter. By  1854  there  were  226  schools  in 
Utah  territory,  with  13,000  students  and 
more  than  300  teachers.  Textbooks  were 
a  problem,  but  in  1850  it  was  announced 
that  wagons  had  arrived  "with  2  tons 
of  schoolbooks."  Every  class  was  opened 
with  a  prayer,  and  one  of  the  main  texts 
with  which  to  learn  reading  was  the 
Bible. 

Less  than  4  years  after  that  first 
company  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
the  legislative  assembly  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  schools  throughout  the  State. 
A  school  tax  was  soon  passed,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  schools  were  financed  by 
individual  tuition  payable,  as  in  some 
other  frontier  territories,  in  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, flour,  building  rock,  lumber,  or 
any  pi*oducts  that  the  teacher  was  able 
to  use.  In  1874  the  legislature  made 
territorial  appropriations  of  lump  sums 
to  be  apportioned  on  a  school-age  per 
capita  basis  among  the  various  districts, 
and  in  1878  inaugui^ted  a  territorial 
tax  for  a  permanent  school  fund. 


The  Utah  Legislature  passed  a  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  as  early  as  1852 
which  applied  to  adopted  Indian  chil- 
dren as  well. 

The  second  law  passed  by  the  terri- 
torial legislature  established  the  Uni- 
versity of  Deseret,  now  the  University  of 
Utah.  This  was  in  February  1850,  less 
than  3  years  after  the  Saints  had  de- 
scended upon  the  desert.  It  is  our  claim 
that  the  University  of  Deseret  hsis  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  institution 
of  higher  learning  established  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Before  money  was 
available  to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
classrooms,  the  pioneers  set  to  work  to 
build  135  rods  of  wall  and  hauled  enough 
stone  to  build  nearly  a  mile  more. 

The  ferment  in  education  in  Utah  has 
continued  unabated,  these  116  years. 

Because  of  its  exceptional  educational 
desire,  Utah  carries  an  unusually  large 
school  finance  budget.  It  is  some  years 
first,  some  years  second,  in  percent  of 
personal  income  devoted  to  schools.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  States  which  requires 
school  attendance  through  high  school, 
or  to  age  18,  and  I  for  one  am  proud  of 
that  fact  because  it  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  school  dropout  problem,  so  in- 
jurious to  society.  Many  claim  that  we 
do  not  give  su£9cient  incentive  to  stu- 
dents with  highest  intellectual  capacity. 
I  believe  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  we  do  not  discard  human  beings 
with  lesser  intellectual  capacity.  They 
are  deserving  too  and  they  are  part  of  our 
society,  and  they  must  not  be  discour- 
aged by  exclusive  emphasis  upon  the 
exceedingly  gifted. 

According  to  the  National  Education 
Association,  Utah  stands  highest  among 
all  the  States  today  in  percentage  of 
Selective  Service  registrants  passing  the 
mental  tests.  It  stands  the  highest  in 
the  Nation  in  percentage  of  population 
over  25  with  more  than  8  years  school- 
ing. It  stands  highest  in  the  Nation  in 
percentage  of  population  over  25 
with  at  least  4  years  of  high  school.  It 
is  highest  in  the  Nation  in  median 
school  years  completed  by  persons  25 
and  older,  and  is  highest  in  percentage 
of  population  having  more  than  5  years 
education.  It  is  second  in  percentage 
of  residents  having  4  years  of  college. 
At  the  same  time,  it  stands  only  30th  in 
per  capita  personal  income. 

Utah  stands  first  in  the  United  States 
in  its  expenditures  for  public  education 
in  comparison  with  its  other  expendi- 
tures, which  means  that  Utah  spends 
more  of  its  revenue  for  education  than 
any  other  State,  and  in  this  connection, 
I  should  point  out  that  Utah  has  vir- 
tually all  the  taxes  imposed  by  any  State 
except  a  gambling  tax.  We  have  a  State 
income  tax,  a  high  sales  tax,  a  local  and 
State  property  tax,  special  taxes  on  to- 
bacco, beer,  gasoline,  oleomargarine,  and 
so  forth.  We  have  a  corporate  fran- 
chise tax,  a  severance  tax,  and  the  State 
itself  is  the  mon(H>oly  retailer  of  liquor 
on  which  more  than  $4  million  annually 
is  received  on  markup,  plus  revenue 
from  liquor  taxes  and  liquor  license 
permit  fees. 

Utah  is  second  in  the  Nation  in  per- 
cent of  total  State  expenditure  devoted 
to  higher  education,  despite  a  heavy  en- 
rollment  in   private    church-supported 


colleges  and  university.  Utah  is  also  first 
in  ttie  Nation  in  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing within  its  boundaries,  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  State's  population. 

While  achieving  these  high  goals,  Utah 
carries  the  second  highest  percentage 
among  the  States  of  total  population  of 
school  age. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  its  issue  of 
Sunday,  July  21,  has  the  following  to  say 
in  an  editorial  entitled,  "States  and  Na- 
tion": 

But  there  are  many  •  •  •  men  of  compe- 
tence who  worry  about  the  centralization  of 
authority  in  Washington — the  ever-expand- 
ing range  of  both  Federal  services  and  intru- 
sions, and  the  drainage  of  power  from  the 
States. 

The  only  effective  antidote  to  tills  transfer 
of  responsibility  lies  in  a  more  affirmative 
demonstration  that  the  States  are  zealous 
guardians  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
citizens. 

I  believe  that  today's  Utah,  as  in  the 
case  of  pioneer  Utah,  subscribes  to  this 
proposition. 

In  a  positive  desire  and  active  intent 
to  pay  its  teachers  a  salary  commensu- 
rate with  their  contributions  to  our  so- 
ciety, the  1963  session  of  the  Utah  Legis- 
lature raised  the  State  sales  tax  to  3V^ 
percent.  This  is  in  addition  to  a  one- 
half  cent  local  option  sales  tax  for  local 
government.  There  Is  no  exception  in 
Utah's  sales  tax  for  food  and  drugs.  The 
tax  on  cigarettes  was  raised  an  addi- 
tional 4  cents  per  pack  to  8  cents  and  the 
statewide  property  tax  is  subject  to  in- 
crease for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund. 
These  were  the  State  tax  increases  of  a 
single  legislature.  Utah,  which  has 
made  systematic  advances  In  teacher 
salaries  in  every  legislature  of  recent 
years  although  not  wholly  satisfying  the 
continuing  education  ferment,  has  now 
begim  an  intensive  further  study  of 
teacher  salaries  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  to  which 
organized  education  has  given  support. 

The  Utah  Legislative  Council  spon- 
sored a  State-financed  6-year  research 
study  of  merit  pay  for  the  Utah  public 
schools,  a  State  project  probably  without 
parallel  among  the  States,  in  one  effort 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  making 
better  use  of  the  present  school  dollar. 
The  school  districts  of  the  State  have 
been  consolidated  so  that  there  is  an 
efficient  40-district  system  in  the  State's 
29  coimties  and  continuing  studies  may 
result  ii-  even  greater  efSciencies.  thus 
reducing  further  the  cost  per  pupil  and 
here  again  obtaining  greater  mileage 
from  the  education  dollar.  The  most 
efficient  use  of  the  school  dollar  is  an 
objective  of  Utah  educational  finance 
and  much  of  the  fat  has  been  removed 
from  the  average  cost  per  puplL 

The  uniform  school  fund  of  the  State, 
established  in  1947.  guarantees  to  every 
Uts^  school  district,  a  certain  basic  edu- 
cational program.  Each  year  the  per- 
centage of  the  State's  contribution  to  Uie 
overall  expense  of  the  40  school  districts 
has  increased  until  today  the  State's 
share  is  over  50  percent  of  the  total 
expenditure  made  by  the  local  districts. 

State  government  of  Utah  has  affirma- 
tively accepted  responsibili^  in  financ- 
ing not  only  the  salaries  and  operations 
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ci  the  district  <  chools.  but  In  financing 
elasBroom  coBaaructkm  as  welL  Since 
1951  nearly  $10  mOUoii  has  been  appro- 
inlated  by  the  State  to  the  local  school 
districts  In  gret  test  need  to  bulUl  addi- 
tional classroons  for  a  mushrooming 
populatloo— th  I  In  a  State  with  only 
1  million  popu  atlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  ferment  in  education 
to  be  observed  In  Utah  today.  Is  but  a 
conthi nance  ol  the  restless  desire  for 
excellence  and  still  more  excellence  in 
education  whid  i  the  Mormon  pioneers  of 
1847  demanded  This  excellence  stands 
today  and  will  continue  in  ascendancy 
as  a  Urlng  mef  korlal  to  the  Saints  who 
waUced  and  rm  e  across  the  moxintains 
with  the  prair  e  schooners  and  stayed 
to  make  their  homes  and  build  their 
schools  when  t  leir  leader  looked  down 


upon  the  deser 
Lake  116  years 


Is  the  place.    £  rive  on 


vaQey  of  the  Great  Salt 
tgo  today  and  said,  "This 


REPRESENl  ATIVE  W.  E.  BROCK 

The  SPEAKXR.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hoise,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHiaooK]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBRC  OK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  today  to  Join  with  a  host  of  my 
colleagues  In  p  lylng  tribute  to  our  out- 
standing frlen  1.  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Biu  Bbock,  who  has  received 
one  of  the  m(st  distinguished  awards 
his  party  can  b  sstow  upon  him.  During 
the  recent  Yoi  ng  Republican  National 
Convention  in  San  Francisco,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  Congressman 
BsocK,  was  ^oted  the  "Outstanding 
Yoimg  Republi(  an  of  the  Tear."  He  was 
presented  with  a  fine  trophy  at  the  con- 
vention awards    ceremonies. 

I  might  add  hat  this  award  could  not 
be  given  to  a  n  ore  deserving  nor  a  more 
exemplary  mar  than  our  colleague  from 
Tennessee  who  has  brought  great  credit 
to  his  district,  lis  State  and  his  political 
party.  He  is  o  rtainly  one  of  the  bright 
]roung  men  on  the  Republican  horizon 
and  already  Is  a  speaker  of  excellence 
and  great  dema  nd.  I  know  that  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  d  itles  of  his  congressional 
ofBce  makes  it  mpossible  for  him  to  ac- 
cept one  small  fraction  of  the  speaking 
engagement  reiuests  he  receives.  The 
fine  people  of  his  district  can  gain  a 
sense  of  satis  action  In  knowing  that 
they  sent  a  ma  i  to  Congress  whose  good 
name  has  sprei  d  throughout  the  Nation 
and  whose  tali  nts  have  brought  him  a 
following  whic  i  extends  far  beyond  his 
own  district  or  his  native  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. People  everywhere  are  counting 
on  great  thingi  i  from  Bnx  Bxock  and  I 
might  add  thai  I  personally  believe  he  is 
one  of  those  Mho  will  come  into  future 
leadership  posi  ion  in  this  party  and  this 
Nation. 

I  had  the  pl<  asure  to  travel  on  a  Paul 
Revere  panel  li  st  April  with  Bill  Brock 
and  the  gentl»nan  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MicHKL].  Bn.].  has  a  warmth  and  hu- 
mor that  is  Inf  >ctious.  More  than  that. 
however,  he  hi  b  a  deet>  and  abiding  po- 
litical phllosop  ly  which,  in  his  articulate 
expression,  pre  lents  a  message  that  gives 
great  hope  to  citizens  who  have  long 
since  tired  of  t  le  panacea  of  big  govern- 
ment and  the   dependent  state.    Bill 


BaocK  has  a  steadfast  belief  in  the  free 
entoprlse  sjrston,  in  the  worth  of  the 
individual  and  the  necessity  of  a  limited 
Federal  Ctovemment.  He  has  consist- 
ently supported  constitutional  principles 
and  economy  In  Government. 

I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Young  Republican  National  Fed- 
eration for  the  years  1957  to  1959.  I 
came  to  know  Bill  Brock  well  and  I 
watched  his  campaign  with  great  in- 
terest. The  fact  that  he  stood  for  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government, 
economy  and  a  strong  foreign  policy 
and  f orcef iilly  presented  the  issues  to  his 
constituency  made  him  a  strong  contend- 
er. However,  in  an  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  district  which  had  not  sent 
a  Republican  to  Congress  in  42  years, 
this  was  not  enough.  Bill  Brock  did  one 
thing  that  politicians  only  talk  about 
and  very  few  ever  succeed  in  doing.  He 
was  supported  by  a  volimteer  force  which 
created  political  history  in  Chattanooga 
and  the  rest  of  his  district.  Through 
his  own  strength  of  character  and  per- 
sonality and  his  dynamic  energy  on  the 
one  hand  and  his  fearless  presentation 
of  the  issues  on  the  other,  be  was  elected 
to  the  88th  Congress.  He  has  already 
written  a  record  which  he  can  proudly 
take  to  his  constituents  in  1964.  Repre- 
sentative Brock  represents  the  new  look 
in  the  South  and  we  all  hope  that  he  is 
joined  by  more  Republicans  of  his  caliber 
when  the  89th  Congress  convenes  in 
1965. 

Because  I  have  been  identified  with 
Young  Republican  activity  for  more  than 
15  years,  the  award  which  my  good 
friend  Bill  Brock  received  is  particu- 
larly meaningful  to  me.  However,  it  is 
In  a  larger  sense  a  tribute  to  the  stead- 
fast principles  of  this  fine  young  man 
and  the  poUtlcal  history  which  he  has 
written  in  his  own  State.  I  consider  it 
an  honor  to  count  as  one  of  my  close 
friends  the  recipient  of  this  award  and 
I  stop  at  this  point  not  because  there  is 
little  more  I  could  say  but  because  so 
many  of  our  colleagues  want  to  Join  in 
this  tribute  to  a  great  guy  and  an  out- 
standing Young  Republican. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  to 
our  distingiiished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
to  me  in  connection  with  the  matter  the 
gentleman  is  now  discussing.  I  would 
simp^  like  to  say  that  this  time  a  great 
many  fine  Republicans  were  electeo  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  which 
we  were  all  very  happy.  We  were  like- 
wise happy  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
again  a  group  of  great  young  folks  came 
in  to  help  us  out  in  what  I  feel  is  a  real 
endeavor  to  do  something  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

As  far  as  Bill  Brock  is  concerned,  I 
would  certainly  put  him  right  up  on  top 
of  the  list  of  young  men  here  who  has 
proven  himself  and  is  proving  himself 
and  giving  a  good  accoimt  of  himself.  I 
predict  for  him  a  brilliant,  rewarding, 
and  a  great  career  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  a 
colleague  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 


nessee, a  colleague  who  also  came  to  the 
88th  Congress  and  a  dlstingxilshed 
gentleman  in  his  own  right  who  will 
speak  for  the  other  two  Republican 
Members  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUIIiLEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bakxk]  may  insert  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  to  Join 
in  this  spontaneous  tribute  to  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from^ 
the  Third  District  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
William  E.  (Bill)  Brock.  Bill  Brock 
richly  deserves  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  fellow  Yoimg  RepubUcans  at 
their  recent  national  convention  held  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  I  can  think  of  no 
one  better  qualified  to  be  Outstanding 
Young  Republican  of  the  Year,  1961-63. 

Bill  has  served  with  distinction  as 
the  Young  Republican  national  commit- 
teeman representing  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee and  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Teenage  Republican — TARry-Committee. 
These  are  most  worthy  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  the  Young  Republican 
movement  in  this  country. 

Last  November  the  citizenry  of  the 
Third  Tennessee  District,  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  independents  alike, 
elected  this  capable  young  Republican 
to  the  Ck)ngTess  of  the  United  States. 
Bill  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Republican  to  represent  the  Third  Dis- 
trict in  over  40  years. 

Although  he  has  served  in  this  body 
and  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee for  only  a  short  time,  my  col- 
league has  demonstrated  marked  ability. 
He  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  out- 
standing Member.  I  wish  him  much 
success  and  happiness  in  this  and  future 
Congresses. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
others  in  pajring  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing American  today. 

To  my  colleague  and  very  good  friend. 
William  Emerson  Brocx  m,  better 
known  as  Bill.  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions on  being  named  "Young  Republican 
of  the  Year." 

This  honor  is  well  deserved,  and  the 
Young  Republicans  of  our  country,  in 
convention  assembled  in  San  Francisco 
recently,  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice. 

Bill  Brock  is  a  fellow  Tennessean  and 
a  neighbor.  He  represents  the  Third 
District,  and  I  represent  the  First.  He 
is  highly  respected  and  loved  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district,  and  he  has  brought 
great  credit  to  his  State  and  his  country. 

He  is  one  of  the  youngest  Members  of 
this  great  body  and  is  the  first  Repub- 
lican to  represent  his  district  for  over  41 
years.  The  campaign  he  conducted  for 
Congress  was  a  shining  example  of  his 
high  character  and  good  wiU  toward  his 
fellowman.  The  people  proudly  carried 
his  political  banner  because  they  believed 
in  his  convictions  and  his  devotion  to  his 
country. 
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His  victory  was  a  miracle  to  some,  but 
not  to  Bill  Brock  or  his  friends  and 
supporters.  He  entered  the  race  to  win. 
and  this  determination  brought  him 
victory  and  is  with  him  in  all  of  his 
undertakings  here  in  the  Congress,  as 
it  has  been  in  his  everyday  life. 

Bill  Brock  has  been  active  In  civic, 
church,  and  community  affairs  in  his 
area  for  many  years.  He  became  active 
in  the  Young  Republican  Club  of  Hamil- 
ton County  at  a  very  early  age  and  has 
served  in  various  offices  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  that  county.  He  was  the  Young 
Republican  national  federation  national 
committeeman  for  Tennessee  in  1961 
and  1962  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
national  teen  committee  in  1961  and 
1962. 

Bill  has  a  wonderful  family  with  a 
lovely  wife  and  two  fine  boys. 

Again,  congratulations  to  my  colleague 
and  very  good  friend,  and  best  wishes 
in  all  your  endeavors. 

Mr.  ASHBROC«.  I  thank  Represent- 
ative QtriLLEN  and  Representative 
Baker  for  their  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  very 
distinguished  and  wonderful  lady  from 
Illinois  [Bfrs.  Ren)]. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleague  in  rec- 
ognizing the  honor  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  Congressman  William 
Brock.  As  a  member  of  the  88  Club  with 
Bill  and  after  observing  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  already  made  to  the  Congress 
I  know  this  is  a  well-deserved  honor. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with 
Bill  thus  far — I  appreciate  his  wisdom 
and  his  quiet  humor  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  the 
future. 

Congratulations,  Bill  Brock. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  . 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  occasion  to  Join  in 
the  recognition  of  the  honor  that  has 
been  done  to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cxirrency  during  this  ses- 
sion. I  can  assure  sOl  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  not  members  of 
that  committee  that  he  has  been  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  committee  and 
has  done  a  real  Job  there.  His  practical 
experience  as  a  businessman,  particular- 
ly, has  become  very  evident.  He  has  at- 
tended the  committee  meetings  diligent- 
ly and  he  has  asked  very  penetrating 
questions  of  the  various  witnesses  on  the 
important  economic  Issues  coming  before 
that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  upon  his  work 
there  and  the  pleasant  associations  that 
his  colleagues  have  had  with  him  in  the 
first-year  group  of  Congressmen,  as  well 
as  our  contacts  with  him  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  I  know  he  is  going 
to  grow  and  continue  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing leader  and  become  one  of  the  most 
important  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce  1. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr.  Ashbrook] 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  friend 
from  Tennessee,  Bill  Brock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  extremely 
proud  of  Bill.  Those  of  us  who  came  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  87th  Congress  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  watched 
with  great  interest  the  campaigns  waged 
in  the  succeeding  election,  and  the  one 
that  we  watched  with  more  than  passing 
interest  was  the  campaign  of  Bill  Brock 
down  in  Tennessee,  because  everybody 
said  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  most  signifi- 
cant that  having  watched  it  very  closely 
with  some  mutual  friends  in  the  news 
media  and  elsewhere  that  Bill  won  not 
by  out-promising  the  opposition,  not  by 
promising  something  for  nothing,  but  by 
standing  on  basic  constitutional  princi- 
ples, by  taking  a  forthright  stsmd.  with- 
out compromise,  and  then  when  he  gets 
here  standing  by  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  organi- 
zation that  has  given  him  this  honor  for 
its  exceedingly  fine  judgment.  I  say  that 
Bill  Brock  is  a  symbol  of  what  is  now 
happening  across  the  country.  I  think 
all  of  us  who  have  been  out,  as  most  of 
us  have  been,  on  the  speaking  trail  occa- 
sionally, have  become  very  much  aware 
of  the  increased  presence  of  young  people 
that  are  in  the  audiences,  that  are  com- 
ing out  and  asking  what  they  can  do, 
and  who  are  volunteering  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  no  small  measure  the 
willingness  of  men  like  Bill  Brock  and 
the  rest  of  the  group  that  came  in  this 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  87th  Congress, 
and  the  senior  Members  on  this  side 
recognize  that  the  true  liberal  stands 
for  the  individual  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  organiza- 
tion for  its  selection  of  Bill  Brock,  and 
I  commend  Bill  Brock  for  his  fine  rec- 
ord and  for  his  fine  character. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  his  excellent 
remarks. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Wkavbr]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  friend  and  colleague, 
William  K  Brock  m.  on  the  recent 
honor  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Young  RepubUcans  at  their  re- 
cent national  convention — "Outstanding 
Young  RepubUcan  of  the  Year." 

A  tireless  woricer  for  his  party  and 
the  principles  for  which  it  stands.  Bill 
Brock  with  his  boundless  energies  and 
qualities  of  leadership  has  certainly 
earned  this  coveted  honor. 

His  vote-getting  qualities  and  ability 
for  hard  work  are  r^ected  in  his  amas- 
ing  victory  last  fall  which  saw  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  Congressman  for 


the  first  time  in  42  years  in  Tennessee's 
Third  Congressional  District. 

In  his  home  ccHnmunity  Bill  has  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  of  leadership 
in  community  affairs,  serving  on  nu- 
merous eommittees  and  commissions 
aimed  at  the  betterment  of  the  commu- 
nity wh&re  he  lives.  He  served  as  educa- 
tion chairman  of  the  Junior  chamber  of 
commerce,  chairman  of  the  ptdilic  affairs 
committee  of  the  ehamber  of  commerce, 
a  member  of  the  citizens  committee  for 
better  schools,  the  good  government 
league,  and  the  golden  gateway— 
lurban  renewal— citizens  committee.  I 
cite  only  a  few  of  his  public  service  ac- 
tivities of  the  past.  Dedication  to  civic 
betterm^it  is  an  outstutding  <diaracter- 
istic  and  quality  of  Bill  Brock.  His 
comprehensive  background  in  commu- 
nity service  Ideally  equips  him  to  be  a 
Monber  of  Ccmgress. 

The  Congress  should  be  luroud  to  have 
Bill  Brock  as  one  of  its  Members.  In 
the  short  time  he  has  h^d  ofBce.  the 
freshman  Congressman  has  won  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  fellow  fresh- 
men legislators. 

Because  of  his  many  qualities  Bill 
Brock  is  maiked  for  greater  reqixmsibil- 
ities  and  recognition  by  his  party  and 
Congress.  I  wish  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  honor  he  received  and  to  say  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Maybe 
serve  many  years  in  Congress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Beesmann]. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Johi 
my  ccdleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
ot  our  newest  members  of  Congress,  the 
Honorable  William  Emersow  Brock  m, 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Tennessee,  who 
was  recently  named  "Young  Republican 
of  the  Year"  by  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
vention of  Young  RepubUcans.  I  heart- 
ily concur  in  the  hraior  accorded  my 
capable  young  friend  and  wish  him  many 
occasions  of  similar  recognition,  a  wish 
that  I  know  wlU  be  fulflUed  when  I  as- 
sess Mr.  Brock's  abiUties  and  virtues. 

To  enlarge  upon  my  remarics.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  that  my 
acquaintance  with  our  Tennessee  Third 
District  Congressman  has  been  aU  too 
brief.  But  despite  tliat,  every  day  that 
I  watch  him  on  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives floor  convinces  me  that  we  con- 
servatives have  gained  a  zealous  ex- 
ponent of  our  philosophy.  That  is 
important  I  beUeve.  because  without  ar- 
ticulate leaders  like  Bill  Brock,  leaders 
who  can  enimclate  the  cause  of  con- 
servatism at  length  and  in  detail,  we 
cannot  win  converts  to  our  standard, 
nor  ever  hope  to  achieve  the  common- 
sense  Government  each  of  us  envisions. 

My  wife  and  I  made  a  Uttle  trip  down 
to  Charlottesville,  Va.,  to  see  the  home 
of  Thcnnas  Jefferson — ^Monticello.  We 
checked  into  the  hotel  and  to  and  behold 
here  are  Bill  Brock  and  Senator  Domi- 
MicK  expounding  the  cause  erf  young 
Republicanism.  I  congratulate  Mm  for 
taking  this  extra  time  and  werktng  so 
hard  in  this  cause. 
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m  additloA  to  his  devotion  to  the 
CAUse  of  con  iervatlsm,  our  new  friend 
has  also  den  Dnstrated  that  he  has  the 
practleal  faellty  of  fitting  his  political 
philosophy  t »  the  legislation  he  helps 
fashion  and  conceiye.  I  do  not  think 
some  of  our  nore  liberal  colleagues  will 
ever  forget  )r  forgive  Mr.  Brock  for 
his  suggestioi  i  that  a  Congressman's  sal- 
ary should  b(  I  lowered  by  the  same  per- 
centage nati  uial  spending  exceeds  the 
budget;  nor  '  ^ill  they  soon  recover  from 
his  absolute  refusal  to  compromise  his 
beat  Judgmeitt  on  the  area  redevelop- 
ment leglslat  on,  although  it  was  pointed 
out  his  State  ttood  to  get  a  Federal  hand- 
out if  he  did.  Both  actions  clearly  indi- 
cate Bill  Bmock's  first  concern  is  for 
the  taxpayer  the  latter  highlighting  the 
fact  that  rol  ibing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  is 
not  a  way  o  professing  statecraft.  In 
short.  Mr.  8;  ►eaker,  our  freshman  Con- 
gressman Bs^CK  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  man  o  principle,  character,  and 
integrity,  a  □  lan  who  shvms  the  role  of  a 
pcdltical  bagi  lan  who  would  nod  his  head 
at  every  Pte<eral  pie-cutting,  then  nm 
home  with  hi  >  State's  share. 

To  concluc  e,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late Congrei  sman  Brock's  home  con- 
stitumcy  on  the  quality  of  its  discern- 
ment in  sending  him  to  represent  it. 
And  I  am  sv  re  that  in  the  light  of  the 
great  consen  ative  awakening  in  the  Na- 
tion, it  will  o  ntinue  to  exercise  the  same 
good  judgme  it. 

Mr.  ASmw  ORE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  1  low  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missou]  i  [Mr.  HallI. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fi  om  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me 
in  order  tha  I  might  add.  as  a  member 
of  the  87th  Club,  congratulations  to  Bill 
BaocK  of  th  >  88th  Club,  as  the  elected 
"Young  Rep\  bUcan  of  the  Year."  Hav- 
ing been  so  e  ected  by  his  peers  from  the 
great  State  rom  which  he  comes— and 
from  which  my  ancestors  came  before 
they  settled  n  the  Ozarks  in  southwest- 
em  Missouri  I  think  it  is  particularly 
m>propriate  ;hat  this  man  with  the  big 
"sweet  tooth'  be  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues hen.  today.  I  was  privileged 
to  operate  on  Bill  Brock — ^finger 
sma^ed — th;  first  day  he  came  to  the 
88th  Congre^  s  and  gave  him  some  relief 
in  areas  oth  sr  than  that  "sweet  tooth." 
Since  that  lime  I  have  traveled  and 
spoken  in  hij  district  with  the  Tennessee 
Medical  Ass>ciation  and  other  groups. 
and  I  can  lay  he  is  justly  and  truly 
typical  of  Vt  e  Young  Republican  of  the 
Year.  Vtr.  Speaker,  in  three  particular 
respects. 

First  of  a  1.  he  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciple on  wh  ch  this  representative  Re- 
public was  bimded  under  our  Consti- 
tution; namely,  the  dilution  of  power 
rather  than  that  of  concentration  of 
power,  to  wi  i.  he  was  general  chairman 
for  the  driv!  for  handicapped  children 
in  his  home  :ommunity,  and  he  enlisted 
17,000  peop  e  to  give  modestly,  thus 
broadening  t  \e  base  and  diffusing  power. 

He  also  believes  in  the  "Do-It-Your- 
self "  phlloab]  hy.  Mr.  Speaker. 

If  the  gen  leman  from  Ohio  will  yield 
further.  lay  that,  because  he  is  one 
of  Chattanooga's  25  young  leaders  who 
joined  togetier  to  form  a  corporation 


with  a  capital  investment  of  over  $2 
million  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
their  own  hometown  and  helping  them- 
selves. 

Then,  again,  if  I  might  cite  a  third 
instance,  he  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  Chattanooga  literacy  movement 
to  teach  adults  to  read  and  write,  thus 
foreshadowing  and  portending  action 
that  has  subsequently  come  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  again 
transcend  State  barriers  and  to  do  that 
for  the  States  which  they  were  already 
doing  for  themselves,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  10th  amendment. 

Congratulations  for  all  that  you  do 
so  well,  because  your  actions  speak  louder 
than  words  can  tell.  Bn.L  Brock. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  lor  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock  1. 
As  a  new  Member  of  Congress  myself, 
and  having  worked  as  a  staff  assistant  on 
the  Hill  prior  to  running  for  Congress. 
I  have  observed  there  is  one  ingredient 
that  every  Congressman  has,  who  is  truly 
respected  and  who  over  a  period  of  years 
gains  the  -respect  of  other  Members 
whereby  they  are  able  to  play  a  major 
part  in  the  determination  of  policy,  and 
that  ingredient  is  the  desire  to  work  hard 
and  do  the  necessary  homework. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  many  of  us 
have  observed  in  Bn,L  Brock  this  willing- 
ness to  do  his  homework.  Every  time 
he  takes  the  vfloor  the  Members  listen, 
and  listen  carefully,  because  they  know 
when  he  speaks  he  is  thoughtful  and  has 
an  excellent  understanding  and  back- 
ground in  the  subject  to  which  he  is  ad- 
dressing himself. 

Very  obviously  his  future  is  bright 
and  I  am  delighted  to  participate  in  this 
commendation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

SCHADEBERC] . 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  personal 
satisfaction  that  I  am  about  to  congratu- 
late my  colleague.  Bill  Brock,  on  the 
honor  that  has  come  to  him  as  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  Yoimg  Republican  Man  of  the 
Year  award  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
gathering  of  the  Young  Republicans  at 
their  national  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

I  want  to  add  my  best  wishes  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  that  Bn.L  will  have  a 
long  and  successful  service  and  I  know  it 
will  be  also  a  fruitful  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  He  has  already  made 
it  clear  to  us  that  he  is  indeed  a  yoimg 
man  who  commands  the  respect  of  all  of 
us.  and  that  means  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  87th  Republican  Club  [Mr. 

DOLEl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  weU  ac- 


quainted with  Bill  Brock,  and  certainly 
want  to  add  my  congratulations.  I  do 
so  not  Just  because  Bill  is  an  outstand- 
ing Republican,  although  this  is  impor- 
tant, but  primarily  because  of  his  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  business, 
politics,  and  community  activities.  Re- 
cently the  Chattanooga  News  Free  Press 
stated  it  well.  Their  editorial  said  this, 
in  part: 

In  congratulating  Bill  Bbock,  we  hail 
him  not  so  much  In  a  partisan  way  as  we 
do  for  his  firm  and  sound  stand  for  the 
basic  principles  of  Americanism  in  general 
at  this  time  when  our  Nation's  very  foun- 
dations In  law,  in  self-reliance,  in  free  en- 
terprise are  being  shaken,  when  efforts  are 
being  made  to  Impose  a  deeper  socialization 
and  a  more  inescapable  dictation  by  Govern- 
ment upon  the  affairs  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  comment  sums  up 
the  basic  reason  Bill  Brock  has  been 
successful.  It  is  not  a  partisan  matter 
wlien  we  deal  with  the  future  of  our 
country  and  the  fate  of  future  genera- 
tions. On  this  basis  Republicans.  Demo- 
crats, and  independents,  and  above  all, 
the  taxpayers  of  his  district  paid  tribute 
to  Bill  Brock  by  sending  him  to  Con- 
gress. He  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
being  selected  the  "Outstanding  Young 
Republican  of  the  Year." 

I  congratulate  you.  Bill,  for  this  and 
for  voting  your  convictions. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Foreman]. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  Bill  Brock,  not 
just  for  being  a  good  Republican  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  also  because  he  is 
a  sound,  conservative  business  leader 
and  an  outstanding  young  American. 

I  joined  him  in  speaking  appearances 
around  the  country.  He  is  an  articulate 
spokesman  and  supporter  for  capitalism 
and  free  enterprise  and  our  American 
way  of  life.  He  is  doing  a  tremendous 
job  in  helping  us  preser\'e  those  things 
that  made  this  country  great.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  in  commemorating  this  fine,  ag- 
gressive, articulate  young  man.  We 
need  more  men  like  Bill  Brock.  The 
world  today  is  looking  for  men  who  are 
not  for  sale ;  men  who  are  honest,  sound 
from  center  to  circumference,  true  to 
the  heart's  core;  men  with  consciences 
as  steady  as  the  needle  to  the  pole;  men 
who  will  stand  for  the  right  if  the 
heavens  totter  and  the  earth  reels;  men 
who  can  tell  the  truth  and  look  the 
world  right  in  the  eye;  men  who  neither 
brag  nor  run;  men  who  neither  lag  nor 
flinch;  men  who  can  have  courage  with- 
out shouting  it;  men  in  whom  the  courage 
of '■everlasting  life  runs  still,  deep,  and 
strong ;  men  who  know  their  message  and 
tell  it;  men  who  know  their  place  and 
fill  it;  men  who  know  their  business  and 
attend  to  It;  men  who  will  not  lie.  shirk, 
or  dodge;  men  who  are  not  too  lazy  to 
work,  nor  too  proud  to  be  poor;  men 
who  are  willing  to  eat  what  they  have 
earned  and  wear  what  they  have  paid 
for;  men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
"No"  with  emphasis  and  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  say.  "I  cannot  afford  it." 

Bill  Brock  is  this  kind  of  a  man.  We 
need  more  men  like  Bill  Brock. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  LlotdI. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
very  genuine  respect  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  compliment  William 
E.  "Bill"  Brock  on  the  rare  and  well- 
merited  recognition  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  national  convention  of 
Young  Republicans,  which  we  who  have 
worked  closely  with  him  recognize  as 
wholly  deserved.  I  compliment  also  the 
Young  Republicans  of  America  for  giv- 
ing this  official  recognition  award  to  one 
who  brings  credit  to  those  with  whom  he 
associates. 

I  know  Bill  Brock  not  only  as  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  88th  Club,  but  per- 
haps more  knowledgeably  as  his  associate 
on  the  House  Banking  and  CuiTency 
Committee. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  clarity  of  his 
logic  as  he  contributes  so  effectively  to 
the  more  strategic  work  of  that  commit- 
tee. In  his  interrogation  of  witnesses, 
his  questions  are  incisive,  consistent, 
and  are  presented  without  any  waste  of 
words,  and  perhaps  most  impressively 
with  a  quiet  confid^ice.  This  is  very 
obviously  a  confidence  bom  of  knowl- 
edge gained  through  a  fine  intellect  and 
of  the  courage  of  strong  conviction  which 
can  only  be  truly  gained  through  hard, 
honest,  and  original  thought.  His  mind 
is  clear,  strong,  and  consistent.  He  is 
never  vague. 

It  is  said  that  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  is  not  true  in  the  case 
of  Bill  Bbock.  whose  townsmen  in 
Chattanooga  share  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  l^  those  of  us  who  are 
in  a  position  to  watch  him  while  he  works. 
The  following  editorial  is  from  the 
Chattanooga  Times: 

TUBim  TO  Mr.  Brock 

The  election  of  Willzam  E.  Biocx  in  last 
November  as  a  Republican  Representative 
from  a  congressional  district  which  had  been 
Democratic  for  40  years  was  enough  to  bring 
the  young  Chattanoogan  to  the  attention  of 
national  pcurty  leaders. 

But  once  in  Congress,  it  has  been  Bttt. 
Brock's  pleasing  personality,  his  consider- 
able energy,  and  his  artlcxilate  espoiual  of 
those  principles  In  which  hs  bcUsres  which 
have  heightened  his  standing  as  a  Crsshman 
Member  of  the  House.  He  has  become  a 
sought-after  speaker  for  OOP  meetings  the 
country  over. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  record  that  the 
Toung  Republican  National  Convention 
chose  Mr.  Brock  as  the  outstanding  yotmg 
Republican  of  the  year,  and,  as  a  corollary, 
designated  the  Hamilton  County  Young  Re- 
publican Club  as  the  outstanding  organiza- 
tion of  the  country.  Its  activity  was  a  major 
factor  In  the  election  of  Mr.  Brock  to  Con- 
gress and  Dr.  Arthur  Vleth  to  the  county 
counell. 

Representative  Brock's  fellow  Chatta- 
noogans.  urtiether  or  not  they  hold  with  his 
views  poUUcally.  do  share  in  a  feeling  of 
pride  at  this  national  recognition.  Con- 
gratulations are  In  order  for  him  and  for 
the  Yotmg  Republican  Club  here  to  which 
he  has  contributed  much  In  Interest  and 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  subscribe  to  that  fully. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.   I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Snyder], 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  who  are  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
the  recognition  he  has  gotten  from  the 
Young  Republicans  of  this  great  country. 
I  also  would  like  to  commend  the  Young 
Republicans  for  selecting  Bill  to  receive 
this  award. 

As  I  sat  here  listening  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  Bill's  colleagues  point 
out  the  accomplishments  that  Bill  has 
made  during  his  short  life,  and  point  out 
how  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  so  many 
civic  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  his  com- 
munity, I  cannot  help  but  recognize  the 
fact  that  he  here  today  in  the  Congress 
by  his  voting  record  is  again  helping  to 
preserve  these  things  that  he  has  worked 
for  so  long  thus  far,  for  these  very  civic 
affairs  that  Bill  has  been  engaged  in 
throughout  the  years  would  not  mean 
anything  at  all  if  we  lose  the  society  that 
we  live  in,  be  it  our  church  or  the  differ- 
ent civic  groups  that  have  been  men- 
tioned here  today.  Bill  here  in  the  Con- 
gress is  lending  so  much  encouragement 
to  those  of  us  who  do  believe  in  constitu- 
tional government  and  who  do  want  to 
preserve  a  free  society  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  asked  one 
time  how  long  our  Republic  would  en- 
dure. He  said  our  Republic  would  en- 
dure so  long  as  the  people  kept  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  Of 
course,  the  ideas  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  that  we  had  the  God-given  right  to 
determine  our  own  destiny.  Bill  Brocx 
holds  to  that  belief. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  in  the 
short  time  I  have  been  here  in  the  Con- 
gress to  know  Bill  Brock.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  know  a  gentleman  who  adheres 
to  his  principles  and  votes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coimtry  rather  than  expediaitly. 

Congratulations.  Bill.  May  you  be 
here  many  years. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.McCLOKY]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  provided  me  with 
greater  pride  when  I  was  first  seated  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  than  to  find  my- 
self associated  with  new  Members  of  the 
caliber  and  quality  of  Bill  Bbock.  Bill 
has  distinguished  himself  in  his  legis- 
lative work  where  he  has  carried  forward 
the  guiding  principles  of  Republicanism 
which  he  enunciated  during  his  success- 
ful campaign.  He  has  represented  our 
88th  Club  on  many  occasions  on  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee.  In  addition, 
he  has  served  as  an  active  member  of 
a  special  study  committee  to  help  make 
the  Republican  conference  a  more  effec- 
tive instrumentality  of  the  mixxnity 
party  in  this  and  succeeding  Congresses. 

He  is  not  passive  in  his  ideals  and 
principles  but  is  very  articulate  in  affirm- 
ing them  whenever  the  appropriate  oc- 
casion arises.  I  found  him  to  be  consci- 
entlQus  in  all  his  work.    A  young  man 


of  his  capacity  and  success  is  a  great 
incentive  to  other  young  men  and  women 
to  identify  themselves  with  a  political 
party  and  to  aspire  to  public  office.  This, 
I  think,  is  an  important  ideal  and  an 
important  goal  for  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  our  Nation  in  order  that 
it  may  endure. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen  ] . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI 
and  our  other  colleagues  in  congratulat- 
ing Bill  Brock  on  his  outstanding 
achievement.  This  achievement  has 
certainly  brought  new  hope  to  many  of 
the  younger  Republicans  throughout  the 
United  States  and  I  think  will  provide 
much  in  the  way  of  motivation  for  them. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  here,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Bill 
Brock,  and  other  colleagues  came  to  the 
airport  to  meet  me,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  with  Bill  Brock  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Muffett.  We  visit  socially  and  in 
this  vray  have  had  a  grand  opportunity 
of  getting  to  know  each  other  extremely 
well. 

Bill  Brock  is  a  very  successful  busi- 
nessman in  his  own  right  in  his  home 
community.  I  learned  that  he  ran  for 
this  particular  office  primarily  because  he 
was  concerned  aboitt  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  country.  As  I  understand  it. 
he  became  involved  in  poUtics  because 
of  his  interest  and  concern  in  local  mat- 
ters. This  interest  carried  forward  in 
the  field  of  national  and  international 
Issues.  As  any  good  citisen.  Bill  Brock 
was  Interested  in  knowing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates.  He  joined  with 
others  in  evaluating  candidates.  He 
found  very  few  potential  candidates  who 
held  those  convictions  which  would  ade- 
quately represent  the  people  in  that  area 
who  could  and  would  make  the  effort  re- 
quired to  win  an  election  of  this  mag- 
nitude. 

The  one  concern  I  have,  possibly  more 
strongly  than  any  of  you  here  in  the 
House,  is  that  which  pertains  to  local 
government.  I  have  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  local  government.  I  con- 
sider local  government  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  imits  in  our  govern- 
mental structxire. 

I  found  aft^  talking  to  Bill  Brock 
that  he.  as  a  young  feUow,  had  an  ex- 
traordinary imderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  local  government.  So.  in  our 
conversations  we  expounded  our  views 
relative  to  the  tax  structure  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  how  it  is  destroying 
our  Nation. 

We  discussed  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  organizational  structure  of  all 
levels — if  the  Nation  was  to  retain  our 
Republic  form  of  government. 

I  would  simply  summarize  in  this  way. 
I  think  we  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives owe  BaojL  Brock  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  service  here,  for  his 
recoit  accomplishment  and  for  providing 
that  goal  and  objective  to  many  of  our 
younger  Republicans  looking  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  for  leadership.    I 
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think  many    >f  the  young  Democrats 
should  accept  lis  success  story  as  a  chal- 
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I  thank  the  gentle- 


lenge.  This  n  ould  result  in  a  strength- 
ening of  our  traditional  two-party  sys- 
tem. 

Truly  Box  IBiock  is  a  credit  to  our 
party  and  I  ai  a  rery  happy  to  be  able  to 
associate  mjrsplf  in  this  testiihonial  to 
him. 

Mr.  ASHBRpOK. 
man. 

Mr.  Speakeh  as  I  bring  this  special 
ord«:  to  a  cla  e,  I  want  to  add  also  that 
there  are  sevei  al  of  the  Members  who  for 
Tarious  reasoi  s  are  not  able  to  be  present 
and  to  make  ( omments  in  person.  I  re- 
ceived a  note.  Tor  example,  from  our  dis- 
tinguished fiipnd.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampe^ire  [Mr.  WtmanI.  who  un- 
fortunately wi  s  called  to  his  native  State, 
because  of  th  i  death  of  this  father-in- 
law.  He  left  remaiks  which  he  would 
like  to  extend  in  the  Rscoso,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  remarks 
along  with  tht  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Ca  rolina  [Mr.  Brothill]  ,  the 
gentleman  fpm  Colorado  [Mr.  Bsotz- 
lUN].  and  th ;  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  {  TiHSOM]  may  be  extended 
in  the  Rscou)  at  this  point. 

The  SPEA  Q31  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATX).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  ]  o  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  w  th  my  other  colleagues  on 
this  occasion  n  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
our  outstandi  ig  freshmen  Congressmen, 
the  gentlemaa  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BaocK] .  Tho  e  of  us  who  know  Bill  and 
have  worked  with  him  for  the  past  7 
months  have  earned  to  appreciate  both 
his  brilliance  and  his  dedication  to  the 
resix)nsibilltie ;  of  his  position. 

I  was  most  i  leased  to  learn  of  his  selec- 
tion as  "Outs  anding  Young  Republican 
oi  the  Tear'  at  the  recent  national 
Young  RepulUcan  Convention  in  San 
Francisco.  "Ihis  was  a  well  deserved 
honor  and  wa  i  received  with  the  humil- 
ity and  sincer  ty  that  characterizes  Bill 
Bbock.  I  con  Ider  it  an  honor  to  sit  with 
him  in  the  He  use  of  Representatives  and 
to  call  him  a  f  riend.  The  Congress  needs 
his  caliber  and  I  wish  him 
of  office. 


young  men  of 
a  long  tenure 


Mr.   BROY  ULL  of  North   Carolina. 


Mr.  Speaker, 
join  with  my 
honoring  Btu. 


and  entering 


Mj  respect 
and  energy 


it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
colleagues  here  today  in 
Bsocx  on  his  receiving  the 


outstanding  Toung  Republican  of  the 
Year  Award  \t  the  Young  Republican 
Convention  r>cently  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  a  well-de  served  tribute  to  a  fine  and 
dedicated  yoiog  American. 

My  associat  Ion  with  Bill  Bkock  dates 
back  for  more  than  a  year  when  we  were 
both  consider  ng  leaving  our  businesses 


public  life.    Our  contacts 


continued  through  the  campaign  last 
year  and  wen  renewed  when  we  arrived 
in  Washington  to  add  to  the  ranks  of 
southern  Rep  ibllcans  in  the  Congress, 
for  the  insight,  integrity, 
(f  Bill  BaocK  has  grown 
with  each  passing  month.  His  articu- 
lation and  h{s  willingness  to  fight  for 
responsible  conservatism 
are  outstanding  and  impressive  attri- 
butes of  this  iian.    He  came  to  Congress 


not  to  settle  down  into  a  comfortable 
political  rut,  but  to  alert  the  Nation  to 
trends  which  weaken  the  fabric  of  a  free 
America  and  to  work  tirelessly  for  the 
programs  in  which  he  believes  so 
strongly. 

The  Third  District  of  Tennessee  is 
most  ably  represented  here  by  its  new 
Congressman.  In  fact,  we  in  the  South 
regard  Bill  Brock  as  a  fine  example  of 
the  kind  of  Republican  leadership  our 
area  can  produce  and  we  are  proud  of 
him.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  entire 
country  will  share  that  pride  as  it  comes 
to  know  him  better. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hot.  muggy  heat  of  Washington  is  a  long 
way  from  the  cool  breeze-swept  top  of 
Lookout  Mountain.  Tenn.  But  as  some- 
one once  said,  "the  longer  the  step  the 
bigger  the  man." 

Bill  Brock  has  taken  some  giant 
strides  on  his  way  up ;  and  the  climb  has 
just  started.  His  ability  and  determina- 
tion will  carry  him  to  the  top. 

Bill's  home  on  Lookout  Mountain 
housed  one  of  the  most  distinguished  old 
families  in  the  Chattanooga  area.  His 
grandfather  was  a  U.S.  Senator  and  the 
lessons  Bill  learned  at  home  have  never 
been  forgotten.  Whether  in  college  at 
Washington  and  Lee,  in  the  Navy,  or 
excelling  in  the  business  world,  the  rec- 
ord Bill  Brock  has  left  behind  is  an  ad- 
mirable one. 

Not  long  ago  the  national  young  Re- 
publicans paid  Bill  their  highest  tribute 
in  selecting  him  as  Young  Man  of  the 
Year.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  repre- 
sents the  tradition  and  honor  exemplified 
in  this  award.  Bill  is  an  aggressive  and 
energetic  legislator  who  daily  typifies  the 
effort  and  ability  we  recognize  in  forceful 
leadership.  As  a  responsible  young  Con- 
servative, Bill  Brock  vividly  projects  the 
image  of  a  new  rising  generation  which 
will  l«id  America  into  the  future. 

Whether  you  recognize  liim  personally 
as  a  good  friend  as  I  do,  or  as  a  hard 
working  and  likable  colleague,  we  all 
know  that  William  E.  "Bill"  Brock, 
the  third,  will  go  a  long  way  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 

In  his  behalf,  therefore,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Bill  and  wish  him  and  tils 
charming  wife  godspeed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr.  Ash- 
BROOKl.  In  the  short  time  that  I  have 
known  Bill  Brock,  I  have  l>een  singular- 
ly impressed  with  his  capabilities,  in- 
tegrity, and  depth  of  his  judgment.  It 
is  easy  to  imderstand  why  Bill  Brock 
was  selected  the  Outstanding  Young  Re- 
publican of  the  Year  by  the  Young  Re- 
publican Convention.  I  value  Bill 
Brock  both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  colleague 
and  I  hope  that  our  association  will  be 
one  of  long  standing. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  close  with  a  statement 
which  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Bill  Brock, 
made  in  his  Jime  1963  newsletter. 

Bill  said  the  following  and  I  quote : 

To  me,  this  loes  of  confidence  In  the 
American  citizen  and  In  his  ability  to  run 


his  own  affairs  Is  the  most  dangerous  trend 
In  the  United  States  today.  Our  system  is 
not  perfect,  yet  It  has  worked  for  over  200 
years.  It  has  continually  improved  and  has 
succeeded  as  no  other  form  of  government 
ever  has,  in  promoting  individual  responsi- 
bility, personal  initiative,  and  freedom. 

We  will  keep  our  way  of  life  Just  as  long 
as  we  earn  It,  through  Individual,  personal 
participation  In  community.  State,  and 
national    affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  statement  from  a  freshman  Repre- 
sentative. I  believe  it  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  he  was  so  honored  as  the  out- 
standing Young  Republican  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  want  to  add 
my  great  personal  satisfaction  which  I 
have  received  as  a  result  of  this  honor 
which  has  been  extended  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  fact  that  al- 
most two  dozen  Members  of  Congress 
would  take  the  time  in  a  busy  day  to 
speak  out  oi.  this  fine  man  is  a  very  good 
indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  this  body. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
little  bit  overwhelmed.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  close  this  up.  However,  I  would 
like  to  simply  say  that  a  person,  in  my 
opinion,  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  type  of  people  who 
have  spoken  on  the  floor  today  in  these 
remarks  make  me  more  grateful  than 
I  can  say.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  colleague 
of  them.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  for  the  common  beliefs  in  this 
country  and  in  our  children. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  AND  THE 
MOSCOW-PEIPING  DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feichan]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  article  and 
an  address. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  signs  of  political  discontent  and 
national  conflicts  within  the  vast  Rus- 
sian Empire  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  ob- 
served last  week  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  dialog  now  being  carried  on  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peiping  occupies  a 
great  deal  of  news  space  in  the  United 
States.  That  dialog  suggests  a  basic 
difference  which  some  interpreters  of  the 
news  relate  as  an  "ideological  break"  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  Red  Chinese. 
Little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  published  demands  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese that  they  be  treated  as  equals  in  all 
respects  by  the  Russians.  The  spokes- 
men for  Peiping  claim  that  the  theories 
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of  Marxism-Leninism  provide  no  license 
for  the  superior  and  privileged  position 
the  Russian  Communists  have  held  in 
controlling  the  Eurasian  empire  and  the 
world  Communist  conspiracy.  Conse- 
quently, the  Red  Chinese  are  demanding 
an  equal  status  and  an  equal  voice  in 
running  the  affairs  of  the  Communist 
international.  This  is  the  basic  issue, 
the  fundamental  dispute,  hidden  behind 
the  mirage  of  public  charges  and  counter 
charges  in  the  Moscow-Peiping  dialog. 

Cutting  through  the  layers  of  dialecti- 
cal argumentation  and  the  camouflage  of 
intent  which  accompanies  the  maneu- 
vers of  all  trained  Communists — whether 
they  be  of  Chinese,  Russian,  Cuban, 
Polish.  German,  Albanian,  Yugoslav,  or 
other  national  origin — the  issue  of 
nationalism  looms  as  the  unsolved  and 
unsolvable  problem  of  communism. 
Since  the  death  of  Lenin  in  1923,  the 
Russian  Communists  have  been  pos- 
sessed with  this  problem.  Lenin,  as  is 
known,  condemned  Russian  chauvinism, 
that  is,  the  superior  race  Uieories  of  the 
Muscovites,  and  predicted  on  his  death- 
bed that  Uie  small  number  of  Soviet- 
ized  workers  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
that  historic  character  of  Russian  life. 
He  was  aware  that  his  reign  of  less  than 
5  years  wsis  far  too  short  a  period  to 
overcome  basic  beliefs,  values,  and  na- 
tional character  developed  during  flve 
hundred  years  of  history. 

Stalin,  who  followed  Lenin  as  supreme 
ruler,  adopted  a  twofold  approach  to 
the  problem  of  nationalism  within  the 
reconstructed  empire  of  the  czars.  On 
the  one  hand  he  used  organized  brute 
force  and  the  tactics  of  perpetual  purge 
in  an  effort  to  wipe  out  the  popular  de- 
mand for  national  independence  in  such 
occupied  countries  as  Ukraine,  Byelorus- 
sia, (Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Turkestan. 
Millions  of  national  patriots  died  the 
death  of  martyrs  at  the  hands  of  Stalin 
during  his  long  and  bloody  reign. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  veiT  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  great  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  now  almost  6  o'clock.  I  have  re- 
mained here  to  listen  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  because  of  my  regard  for  him 
as  one  of  the  soundest  thinkers  in  this 
body  and  one  who  is  recognized  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad  as  an  authority 
on  the  problems  of  the  captive  nations 
and  the  means  of  restoring  to  them  the 
sacred  right  of  self-determination  of 
their  own  lives  and  destinies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  in  our 
country  who  is  a  more  stanch  and  a 
more  informed  friend  of  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  than  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well.  There  is  no  one  in  our 
country  who  is  better  informed  not  only 
of  the  history  of  events  but  informed  as 
to  the  aspirations  and  the  thinking  of 
the  leaders  and  the  people  of  these  cap- 
tive nations. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  hearing 
what  the  gentleman  has  to  say  now,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  very  interesting  period. 

So  I  would  be  very  much  Interested  In 
hearing  the  thought  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  how  serious  is  the  problem  of 


the  captive  nations  so  far  as  the  Russians 
are  concerned  in  their  dispute  with  Red 
China. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  The  best  answer  I  can 
give  to  that  Is  to  remind  you  of  what 
happened  in  East  Germany  in  1953,  in 
Poznan,  Poland,  in  1956,  and  the  Him- 
garian  freedom  revolution  of  1956. 
During  those  times  the  captive  peoples 
rose  up  against  their  Russian  occupier  in 
a  demonstration  of  their  contempt  for 
their  Commiuiist  chains. 

In  each  instance  it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  popular  slogan  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers was  "Ruskies  go  home." 

If  all  the  captive  European  nations 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea 
were  to  rise  up  in  common  revolt  against 
Moscow,  which  I  am  convinced  would 
happen  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  Far 
East  between  Moscow  and  Peiping,  the 
Russians  would  be  overwhelmed  and  a 
blood  bath  of  unprecedented  proportions 
would  follow. 

I  feave  often  referred  to  this  as  the  pros- 
pect of  spontaneous  total  political  rev- 
olution in  which  over  200  million  captive 
non-Russians  would  rise  up  against  the 
90  million  Russians  who  are  their  oppres- 
sors. 

This  is  the  real  problem  confronting 
Khrushchev  as  he  looks  toward  Peiping. 
He  knows  this  is  his  real  problem  and  he 
seeks  to  eliminate  it  by  duping  the  free 
West  into  helping  his  prevent  freedom 
revolutions  throughout  the  European 
part  of  the  Russian  empire.  That  would 
be  the  effect,  for  all  practical  purposes,  of 
a  nonaggression  pact  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  And  that  is  why 
I  suggest  now  is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  propose  use  of  its  good  offices  to 
force  Khrushchev  into  meaningful  non- 
aggression  pacts  with  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stalin  produced 
one  significant  Communist  theoretical 
work  during  this  reign  of  30  yeare.  Even 
more  significant,  he  called  it  the  Lenin- 
Stalin  solution  to  the  national  question. 
That  theoretical  work  provided  a  Com- 
munist justification  for  the  Stalin  purges 
aimed  at  killing  the  national  spirit  in  the 
captive  nations  and  set  forth  the  tech- 
niques for  Russian  takeover  of  nations 
yet  to  be  conquered  by  Moscow. 

Stalin's  solution  to  the  problem  of 
nationalism  was  not  outlawed  in  the 
so-called  de-Stalinization  program 
laimched  by  Khrushchev  in  1956.  All 
Khrushchev  called  for  in  fact  was  a  halt 
to  the  murder  of  Communists  by  Com- 
munists. This  easing  of  the  terror  pro- 
grcuns  conducted  by  Stalin  against 
brother  Communists  led  to  confusion  in 
the  ranks  of  communism  and  misinter- 
pretation in  the  non-Communist  world. 
In  particular  the  peoples  of  the  European 
captive  nations  took  the  so-called  liber- 
alization program  seriously  and  this  in 
turn  produced  the  Poznan  revolt  and  the 
Hungarian  freedom  revolution.  But 
Khrushchev  quickly  ended  the  myth  of 
liberalization  by  laimching  a  blood  bath 
in  Hungary  and  tightening  the  chains  on 
the  rest  of  his  European  captive  empire. 

Time  and  the  relentless  pressures  of 
nationalism  have  brought  new  problems 
for  Khrushchev.  The  7  years  since  the 
Hungarian  freedom  revolution  have  seen 
Red  China  become  more  aggressive  in 


the  Far  East  and  more  assertive  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Communist  interna- 
tional. There  are  some  indications  the 
Red  Chinese  are  interested  in  recovering 
those  vast  lands  between  Lake  Baikal 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Manchu  dynasty  but  which 
the  Russian  czars  acquired  by  conquest 
during  the  past  century.  This  seems  a 
logical  interest  because  those  lands  now 
are  either  uninhabited  or  sparsely  popu- 
lated and  could  provide  a  Uvelihood  for 
some  70  to  80  million  people.  The 
Chinese  people  need  land  for  their  ex- 
panding population.  Perpetual  famine 
has  been  a  real  problem  in  China  and 
recovery  of  those  lands  to  the  north 
could  provide  some  solution  or  allevia- 
tion if  they  were  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. Moreover,  Chinese  interest  in  re- 
gaining that  lost  territory  to  the  north 
would  lessen  the  current  Chinese  pres- 
sure on  southeast  Asia  where  the  rice 
breadbasket  now  attracts  their  atten- 
tion. While  it  is  true  this  would  create 
serious  problems  for  imperial  Russia,  re- 
quiring her  to  shift  her  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  her  Far  East  territories,  this 
should  not  raise  concern  in  the  ranks  of 
freemen.  Contrarsrwise,  this  develop- 
ment should  be  viewed  as  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  help  the  Russians  to  save  them- 
selves from  both  tyranny  and  disaster. 

Khrushchev  has  suggested  a  nonag- 
gression pact  between  NATO  and  the  so- 
called  Warsaw  Pact.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  obvious  that  Khrushchev 
needs  the  help  of  the  free  world  to  shore 
up  the  European  part  of  his  empire.  At 
this  point  it  is  too  early  to  judge  whether 
the  pressures  of  nationalism  within  the 
captive  European  nations  or  the  prospect 
of  Chinese  action  to  regain  their  lost 
territories  is  the  primary  reason  behind 
Russian  pressure  for  a  nonaggression 
pact  with  NATO.  It  is  altogether  pos- 
sible that  a  combination  of  these  pres- 
sures motivate  Russian  behavior  at  this 
time.  In  any  case  a  nonaggression  pact 
between  NATO  and  Moscow  will  not 
serve  the  cause  of  human  freedom  any 
more  than  it  could  advance  the  cause  of 
peace.  Moscow  would  be  the  sole  bene- 
ficiary of  such  a  pact. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  observe  that 
Khrushchev's  nonaggression  pact,  if  en- 
tered into  by  NATO,  would  serve  notice 
on  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  non-Rus- 
sian people  who  inhabit  the  captive  na- 
tions from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  that  the  free  West  has  put  its  offi- 
cial stamp  of  consent  on  their  national 
and  personal  state  of  slavery.  Such  ac- 
tion would  formalize  the  status  quo. 
freeze  the  borders  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist empire,  desert  the  proven  alUes 
of  freedom  and  provide  the  Russians  with 
a  propaganda  weapon  that  would  bring 
down  the  enmity  of  one-third  of  the 
human  family  against  the  United  States. 
Those  are  the  major  objectives  behind 
the  Russian  proposal  for  a  nonaggression 
pact. 

If  it  is  true  that  Imperial  Russia  is  be- 
ing forced  to  seek  an  accommodation 
with  the  West  as  a  result  of  Chinese 
pressure  in  the  East,  as  some  observers 
claim,  this  presents  a  imique  opportu- 
nity for  the  exercise  of  political  leader- 
ship by  the  United  States.    Khrushchev 
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knows  that    \t  camiot  deal  effectively 


Chinese  unless  his  Euro- 


pean flank,  t  lat  is.  the  capUve  nations, 
is  safe  and  s  leure.  This  is  an  elemen- 
tary  rule  of  geopolitics.  That  rule  is 
compounded  n  the  pressures  generated 
-  by  the  nationj  1  independence  movements 
within  the  mi  iltinational  empire  of  Mos- 
cow. Khnislchev  knows  that  if  he  Is 
forced  to  use  his  imperial  power  in  the 
Far  East  he  rill  not  have  the  power  to 
hold  his  Eurc  pean  captive  nations. 

Peiping  is  iilso  aware  of  this  fact  of 
life  and  this  i  locounts  for  their  efforts  to 
woo  such  cap  ive  nations  as  Albania  and 
Rumania.  It  also  explains  the  demand 
of  the  Red  Zihtnese  for  the  status  of 
equals  in  the  Commimist  IntemationaL 
Some  of  the  C  ommimist  regimes  imposed 
by  Moscow  u  x)n  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  woul(  like  that  status  for  their 
own  preserva  ion  but  they  lack  the  power 
to  demand  it  But  Red  China  Is  able  to 
make  that  dc  tnand  and  in  so  doing  stirs 
the  pot  of  nx  tlona^t^^n  in  the  European 
part  of  the  I  ussian  empire.  The  supe- 
rior and  priv  leged  position  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  conspiracy  of  communism 
is  wearing  th  n  and  may  be  reaching  the 
breaking  pol]  it.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
a  tragedy  miny  times  greater  than  all 
those  which  <  ccurred  during  and  follow- 
ing World  V  ar  n  if  the  United  States 
were  to  fall  1  ito  the  well  baited  Rtissian 
trap  set  up  fy  the  proposal  for  a  non- 
aggression  Pi  ct. 

But  there  1  ( a  way  to  help  Khrushchev 
out  of  his  di  Oculties  if  in  fact  he  is  in 
serious  troul  le  with  the  Red  Chinese. 
We  can  do  tl  at  by  offering  our  good  of- 
fices to  nego  late  peaceful  pacts  of  mu- 
tual understindlng  between  the  non- 
Russian  peoi  les  of  the  captive  European 
nations  and  Moscow.  No  such  under- 
standing exlB  ts  at  present.  The  Moscow 
regimes  imp  wed  upon  them  have  not 
been  able  to  t  xak  for  the  captive  peoples 
and  worse,  hose  regimes  have  aggra- 
vated the  hi  itorlc  anti-Russian  feelings 
among  the  a  ptive  peoples.  Nor  can  the 
Russians  ne  totiate  directly  with  the 
peoples  of  th  i  captive  nations  because  of 
the  profound  and  deep  rooted  distrust 
they  have  fi  r  the  Russians.  Need  for 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  is 
more  than  Ji  stifled  imder  these  circum- 
stances. Th  s  negotiation  would  involve 
free  and  ope  i  pleldscltes  imder  interna- 
tional super  Islons  In  all  those  nations 
to  determine  the  popular  will  of  the 
peoples  dlretly  Involved.  The  choices 
offered  the  iteople  in  each  of  the  non- 
Russian  cztA  Ive  nations  would  be  identi- 
cal and  wou  d  Include  the  following: 

First.  Ren  ain  as  a  Soviet  Republic  or 
so-called  So  iaUst  state  with  no  change 
In  relations!:  Ips  with  Moscow. 

Second.  B  icome  independent  nations 
with  goverrmoits  of  their  own  free 
choice  but  letain  their  membership  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Third.  Beome  independent  nations 
with  govenments  of  their  own  free 
choice,  dlsbt  ndlng  the  present  relation- 
ships with  Moscow  but  entering  Into 
nonaggressU  n  pacts  with  Moscow,  the 
integrity  of  which  would  be  backed  by 
the  United  I  Utes. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  these  plebi- 
scites might  be,  the  Russians  as  a  people 
and  as  a  na  Ion  would  not  be  the  losers. 


The  Russians  would  end  up  with  the 
guarantees  they  need  to  meet  the  Chinese 
challenge  in  the  Far  East.  They  might 
end  up  with  a  group  of  independent  na- 
tions which  would  be  willing  to  help  them 
with  their  Far  East  problems  in  an  alli- 
ance based  upon  the  political  principle  of 
equality  among  independent  equals. 
The  worst  they  would  end  up  with  would 
be  meaningful  nonaggression  pacts  with 
a  series  of  independent  nations,  permit- 
ting them  to  concentrate  on  such  threats 
as  may  develop  in  the  Par  East.  A  non- 
aggression  pact  between  NATO  and  Mos- 
cow would  not  be  binding  on  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations.  Khrushchev's 
real  problem  is  not  NATO  but  the  non- 
Russian  peoples  in  the  captive  nations. 
Their  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence  threaten  Moscow  as 
it  faces  the  expansion  efforts  of  Red 
China. 

The  latest  rumors  about  a  return  to 
the  tactics  of  svuiunitry  as  a  means  of 
ending  the  cold  war  may  or  may  not  be 
accurate.  Certainly  Khrushchev  wants 
it.  If  the  United  States  reenters  the 
arena  of  summitry,  this  departure  from 
present  policy  should  be  singularly  moti- 
vated by  a  sincere  desire  to  relieve  the 
Russians  of  their  overriding  fear  of  the 
peoples  in  the  captive  nations  as  Moscow 
faces  the  challenge  of  Red  China  in  the 
Far  East.  We  should  approach  that 
task  in  a  businesslike  manner,  with  pro- 
posals to  use  our  good  ofBces  to  negotiate 
peaceful  pacts  of  mutual  understanding 
between  Moscow  and  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations.  We  could  assure  the 
Russians  that  if  our  efforts  were  success- 
ful both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
could  be  disbanded  as  there  would  be  no 
further  need  for  these  military  alliances. 
Under  these  conditions  the  free  West 
should  provide  a  guarantee  of  noninter- 
vention in  the  Moscow-Peiping  dispute. 
Such  an  approach  to  the  many  problems 
confronting  Moscow  corresponds  with 
the  realities  of  the  global  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  death  of 
Stalin. 

Failing  a  settlement  of  this  type,  the 
Russians  will  be  frozen  into  the  closing 
ring  of  nationalism,  unable  to  extricate 
themselves  from  a  hopeless  situation.  If 
Red  China  puts  more  pressiu'e  on  in  the 
Far  East,  the  pressures  of  nationalism 
are  bound  to  Increase  in  the  European 
part  of  the  empire.  If  Red  China  insti- 
gates war  in  an  effort  to  regain  her  lost 
territories  now  held  by  Moscow,  the 
European  captive  nations  will  seize  upon 
the  conditions  war  provides  to  throw  off 
their  Russian  chains  and  regain  their 
national  Independence.  Moreover,  if  the 
Red  Chinese  are  determined  to  regain 
their  lost  territories,  the  only  way  Mos- 
cow can  stop  them  is  by  threatening  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons.  Even  then  it  is 
doubtful  such  threats  would  deter  the 
Red  Chinese  because  they  have  made 
their  contempt  for  fear  of  nuclear  war 
well  known  to  all  who  will  listen.  These 
considerations  may  not  be  disregarded 
In  any  effort  to  analyze  the  reasons  why 
Moscow  is  so  intent  on  a  nonaggression 
pact  with  NATO. 

Hie  important  role  now  being  played 
by  the  people  of  the  captive,  non-Rus- 
sian nations  of  Europe  in  preventing  fur- 
ther Russian  armed  aggression  must  be 


turned  into  the  role  of  peacemaker.  We 
can  do  that  by  extending  our  good  ofDces 
as  negotiator  between  those  captive  peo- 
ples and  Moscow.  I  am  confldent  a 
solution  can  be  foimd  in  which  a  series 
of  nonaggression  pacts  between  the  cap- 
tive European  nations  and  Moscow  would 
be  exchanged  for  the  peaceful  attain- 
ment of  their  national  independence. 
This  will  require  a  full  show  of  good  will 
by  Khrushchev  and  a  serious  desire  to 
engage  in  peacefiil  coexistence  with 
Russia's  neighbors.  This  is  a  small  price 
for  Moscow  to  pay  in  light  of  the  grow- 
ing storm  of  nationalism  throughout 
their  Eurasian  empire.  It  is  small  repa- 
ration for  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions in  light  of  the  price  they  have 
paid  to  deter  Russian  Communist  aggres- 
sion against  still  free  Europe. 

An  astute  poUtical  observer  and  na- 
tional columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond,  has 
presented  a  down  to  earth  analysis  of 
what  lies  behind  Khrushchev's  effort  to 
make  a  nonaggression  pact  the  price  tag. 
for  a  test  ban  treaty.    He  sees  such  a 
pact  as  nothing  more  than  a  brick  to  be 
added  to  the  shaky  foundations  of  the 
Russian  empire.    I  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  his  column  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  July  16: 
Rk>8  Up  the  Pmicc 
(By  Roscoe  Dnimmond) 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  United 
States  and  Britain  Intend  to  reject  Premier 
Khrushchev's  idea  that  we  should  pay  the 
Soviets  an  extra  diplomatic  price  for  signing 
a  nuclear  test  t>an. 

Tou  wlU  recall  that  in  his  East  Berlin 
speech  Mr.  Khr\ishchev  said  that  slmul- 
taneovis  with  a  test  ban  agreement  there 
should  be  a  nonaggression  pact  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  countries;  that  is, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  eastern  Eu- 
rojiean  satellites. 

Two  of  the  reasons  why  Under  Secretary 
of  State  AvereU  Harrlman  and  Britain's  Lord 
Hallsham  are  in  Moscow  with  Instructions 
not  to  let  anything  be  tied  to  the  test-ban 
talks  are  these: 

1.  A  treaty  ending  nuclear  testing  In  the 
atmosphere,  In  outer  space  and  under  water, 
Is  either  desirable  In  Itself  or  It  Isn't  desira- 
ble. Such  a  treaty  either  serves  the  national 
Interests  of  both  sides  or  It  Isnt  going  to 
come  into  being.  We  are  not  aslcing  the 
Soviets  to  pay  some  additional  price  to  sign, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  accept  a  side  deal  to 
get  them  to  sign. 

2.  This  Is  no  way  to  negotiate  prudently  or 
successfuUy  with  the  Communists.  For  at 
least  8  years  now  the  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy administrations  have  been  discussing 
disarmament  and  a  test  ban  with  the  Soviets 
in  London  and  Geneva,  in  Moscow  and  in 
New  York.  Now,  at  the  last  moment  of  nego- 
tiation, after  each  side  has  pubUcly  com- 
mitted Itself  to  the  same  kind  of  test  ban 
(everything  except  underground),  the  So- 
viets propose  a  new  Item  for  the  agenda  and 
want  to  up  the  price.  The  price:  A  non- 
aggression pact,  not  among  the  signatories 
of  the  test  ban  but  between  NATO  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  criticize  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev for  trying.  The  Soviets  could  use  a 
NATO-Warsaw  nonaggression  pact  to  very 
good  advantage  right  now.  Both  the  non- 
Communist  peoples  and  the  Communist  re- 
gimes in  the  Eastern  European  satellites  are 
showing  themselvea  extremely  restless 
under  Soviet  rule.  Albania  Is  pro-Red 
China.  Rumania  Is  protesting  its  economic 
chains.  The  Communist  Parties  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland  are  having  internal 
troubles. 
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The  United  States  by  imanimous  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  and  by  the  declarations  of 
every  President  since  FJ3JI.  is  committed  to 
the  objective  of  seeing  political  freedom  and 
national  self-determination  restored  to  the 
peoples  of  eastern  Europe.  Under  the  Yalta 
agreements  the  Soviet  Union  once  pledged  to 
support  freely  elected  governments  in  east- 
ern Europe. 

We  could  sign  a  nonaggression  pact  with 
the  Soviet  Union — if  Moscow  wanted  it.  But 
why  should  the  United  States  or  Britain, 
France  or  Germany  put  their  names  to  any 
treaty  which  suggests  in  any  way  that  the 
Kremlin's  subjugated,  Moscow-run  European 
satellites  are  Independent  nations?  Why 
should  we  add  one  brick  to  the  uneasy  foun- 
dation of  these  facade-regimes? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
appear  as  a  guest  on  the  "Manion 
Forum"  on  June  16  to  discuss  the  issue 
of  captive  nations  in  the  context  of 
American  foreign  policy.  My  remarks 
on  that  occasion  were  directed  at  expos- 
ing and  eliminating  the  Russian  beach- 
head on  American  foreign  policy  so  that 
we  could  begin  to  look  at  the  reaUties  of 
foreign  policy  possibilities  in  this  era  of 
change  with  a  clear  and  objective  eye. 
While  it  will  take  a  great  effort  to  free 
American  foreign  policy  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Russian  pleaders  entrenched  in 
the  Department  of  State,  we  can  accom- 
plish that  task  if  there  is  an  ouiice  of 
commonsense  left  in  American 
democracy. 

I  insert,  at  this  point  of  the  Rxcord,  my 
remarks  on  captive  nations  carried  by 
the  Manion  Forum: 

To  Win  thc  Colo  Wab  Wk  Must  Emcoxtragb 
LnxRATiON  or  thk  Captivc  Nations 

(Discussion  on  the  "Manion  Forum"  broad- 
cast by  Hon.  Michael  A.  Feicran,  Member 
of  Congress  From  Ohio) 
Dean  Manion.  Another  big  appropriation 
for  foreign  aid  is  now  on  its  way  through 
Congress.     Following  their  annual  custom, 
its    advocates    are    solemnly    stressing   our 
moral  obllgatfon  to  help  the  unfortunate, 
poverty  stricken  nations  of  the  free  world. 
But   what    about    the   unfortiuiate   captive 
nations  in  the  slave  world?     Do  our  morsd 
obligations  stop  at  the  Iron  Curtain? 

For  instance,  how  can  our  hearts  bleed  so 
profusely  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
without  provoking  some  pain  of  conscience 
for  the  enslaved  people  of  North  Vietnam? 
And  while  we  are  giving  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  South  Koreans,  do  we  ever  give  as 
much  as  a  thought  to  the  much  more  un- 
fortunate North  Koreans? 

Our  foreign  alders  point  with  pride  to  what 
we  have  done  to  advance  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  nations  in  Western  Europe  but 
they  Ignore  the  fact  that  at  the  very  same 
time  we  have  worked  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  all  of  the  nations  In  Eastern  Europe. 

Is  anybody  In  ovir  Government  concerned 
about  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  formerly 
free  people  whom  official  U.8.  policies  are 
sealing  into  the  slavery  of  communism? 

Some  morally  conscious  Congressmen  have 
long  been  concerned  about  these  unfortunate 
people,  and  one  of  these  distinguished  Rep- 
resentatives is  here  with  me  now.  The  Hon- 
orable Michael  A.  Feighan,  of  Ohio,  has 
fought  valiantly  to  bring  the  plight  of  these 
helpless  captives  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  to  fulfiU  our  moral 
obligation  to  them  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Congressman  Feighan,  your  untiring  lead- 
ership in  this  moral  and  patriotic  cause  Is 
most  heartening.  Welcome  back  to  the 
Manion  Tomua. 

Mr.  Feickan.  Thank  you,  Dean  Manl<Hi. 
It  is  a  frieasure  to  take  part  In  your  forum. 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  raise  a 
few  questions  about  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
captive  nations  which  I  trust  wUl  cast  some 
light  on  current  U.S.  policy  toward  the  ag- 
gressive actions  of  imperial  Russia. 

In  speaking  about  the  captive  nations  I 
refer  to  more  than  a  score  of  once  free  and 
independent  nations  now  under  the  dicta- 
torial control  of  Fascist  Russia,  through  the 
imperial  mechanism  of  communism.  Con- 
gress identified  those  nations  in  Public  Law 
86-90.  which  established  the  third  week  of 
July  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Congress  also  made  a  finding  in  that  law 
determining  that  the  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  national  Independence  held  by  the 
people  in  those  captive,  non-Russian  na- 
tions constitutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  war 
and  one  of  our  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace.  ITie  deterrent  to  war  concept 
expressed  in  that  public  law  is  based  upon 
the  belief  that  lmp>erial  Russia  will  not  dare 
to  launch  an  all-out  shooting  war  so  long 
as  the  human  hopes  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence  burn  brightly  in  the 
captive  nations. 

War  would  provide  the  conditions  under 
which  the  people  of  the  captive,  non-Russian 
nations  could  turn  In  open  revolt  against 
their  imperial  Russian  oppressors.  That  is 
precisely  what  happened  when  the  Germans 
invaded  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941,  making  it 
possible  for  the  German  armies  to  reach  the 
gates  of  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  Stalingrad 
within  a  matter  of  months  and  with  mar- 
ginal opposition. 

Two  million  non-Russian  soldiers  in  the 
Red  army  surrendered  to  the  Germans, 
begged  for  the  opportunity  to  take  up  com- 
mon arms  against  imperial  Russia.  All  they 
asked  in  return  was  that  their  captive  home- 
lands be  granted  freedom  and  Independence 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Hitler  turned  them 
down  on  both  counts  and  thereby  hangs  the 
true  story  of  German  defeat  on  the  eastern 
front. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  our  national 
Interests  and  the  cause  of  peace  are  best 
served  by  nurturing  the  hopes  for  freedom 
and  national  Independence  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations.  The  Russian 
nation,  comprised  of  about  90  million  loyal 
subjects,  Is  sitting  on  a  volatile  human 
powder  keg  of  several  hiindred  million  cap- 
tive non-Russian  peoples  with  European  at- 
tachments. 

That  human  powder  keg  will  explode  in 
the  face  of  imperial  Russia  in  the  event  of 
war.  The  Russian  leaders  are  aware  of  this 
reality.  It  serves  as  a  powerful  brake  on 
their  imperial  ambitions. 

That  is  why  Congress  called  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  Captive  Nations  Week  dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  July — as  a  means  of 
demonstrating  publicly  our  Nation's  support 
for  the  aspirations  held  by  the  people  of  the 
Captive  Nations,  and  to  emphasize  our  as- 
sociation with  their  struggle  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence. 

Imperial  Russia  is,  however,  instigating 
and  supporting  so-called  wars  of  liberation 
against  countries  of  the  free  world.  The 
present  armed  conflicts  in  Laos  and  Vietnam 
are  examples  of  that  warfare.  Closer  to 
home  we  have  the  example  of  Cuba  which 
Castro  liberated  Into  communism. 

Russian  occupied  Cuba  is  now  serving  as 
a  base  of  operations  for  future  wars  of  lib- 
eration into  communism.  Those  wars  are 
being  directed  at  the  Republics  of  Central 
and  South  America  where  well-trained  Rus- 
sian agents,  prototypes  of  Fidel  Castro,  are 
attempting  to  seize  control  of  the  social 
revolutions  underway  in  those  areas.  This 
is  what  Imperial  Russia  means  by  peaceful 
competition  with  the  free  world. 

There  is  nothing  peaceful  about  this  com- 
petition, and  the  real  Irony  Is,  this  so-called 
competition  is  restricted  to  the  territory  of 
the  free  world.  Imperial  Russia  assumes 
the  right  to  instigate,  and  support  localized 


wars  of  liberation  in  the  free  world  without 
bringing  on  the  threat  of  a  thermonuclear 
holocavtst. 

Yet,  the  mere  mention  of  encouraging  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  national  Independence 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  not  to  mention 
the  prospects  of  liberating  the  captive  na- 
tions into  freedom,  brings  forth  an  angry 
chorus  of  protests  predicting  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust is  sure  to  result.  Such  false  voices  of 
protest  and  prediction  on  the  American  scene 
are  becoming  as  articulate  and  vehement  as 
those  in  the  Kremlin. 

This  double  standard,  with  two  sets  of 
rules,  laid  down  by  Khrushchev  for  the  dead- 
ly game  of  peaceful  competition  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  ovu-  security  than  the  entire  Red 
army.  The  multinational  character  of  the 
Red  army  makes  it  vulnerable  to  mass  dis- 
loyalty by  the  non-Russian  soldiers  inden- 
tured into  it.  Khrvishchev's  double  standard 
of  conduct  for  localized  wars  of  liberation 
makes  us  vulnerable  to  piecemeal  dismem- 
berment of  the  free  world  community. 

It  is  timely,  therefore,  to  question  whether 
our  approach  to  the  worldwide  challenge  of 
imp>erial  Russian  communism  is  based  upon, 
confidence  in  the  power  of  human  freedom, 
or  fear  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Time  and  time  again  President  Kennedy 
has  expressed  publicly  his  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  human  freedom.  He 
has  challenged  the  Russians  to  debate  in 
full  on  the  evils  of  colonialism. 

He  has  reaffirmed  our  Nation's  historic 
commitment  to  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
self-determination  and  to  governments  of 
their  own  free  choice.  And  he  has  called 
for  free  plebiscites  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  so  that  all  people  and  nations  who  are 
not  free  masters  of  their  destiny  may  thus 
attain  their  natiiral  rights. 

ous  actions  don't  acexe  with  polict 

PBONOUNCEMENTS 

Recognizing  the  revolutionary  character  of 
the  era  in  which  we  live  and  true  to  the 
political  Ideals  of  our  revolutionary  heritage. 
President  Kennedy  has  put  us  on  record  as 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism. 

But  the  policies  and  practices  of  our  De- 
partment of  State  with  regard  to  the  modern 
day  Russian  Empire  run  contrary  to  the 
policy  pronouncements  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Members  of  both  political  parties  in  the 
Congress  have  been  calling  for  establishment 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  cause  of  free- 
dom behind  the  Rvissian  Iron  Curtain.  The 
Department  of  State  has  expressed  official  op- 
position to  such  a  committee  on  the  grounds 
it  would  disturb  delicate  negotiations  now 
underway  with  imperial  Russia. 

And  worse.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
has  gone  on  public  record  in  defense  of 
Russian  Imperalism.  He  maintains  the  once 
independent  nations  of  Ukraine,  Georgia, 
and  Armenia,  among  others  identified  as 
captive  nations  in  Public  Law  80-00,  are 
historic  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  He 
further  maintains  that  to  advocate  freedom 
and  national  independence  for  those  captive 
nations  would  lead  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  a  resiilt  which  he 
opposes. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  not  entirely  to  blame  for 
this  denial  of  the  policies  enunciated  by 
President  Kennedy.  He  is  not  generally  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  Russian  colonial- 
ism or  the  supporting  tactics  of  imperial 
communism  and  is  largely  dependent  upon 
an  entrenched  bureaucracy  of  Russian  ex- 
perts In  the  Department  for  guidance  and 
decision. 

Those  Russian  experts  hold  the  dubious 
distinction  of  misguiding  no  less  than  four 
national  administrations.  They  continue 
along  their  erroneous  and  losing  ways 
despite  the  change  In  administrations  and 
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propose  the  use  of  its  good  offices  to  force 
Khrushchev  into  meaningful  nonaggres- 
sion  pacts  with  the  peoples  of  the  cap< 
tiye  nations. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  Uumk  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  He  is  speaking  on  a  subject  of  in- 
terest to  every  American,  and  I  think  to 
all  of  the  people  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  is 
so  well  informed  on  every  angle  of  this 
question,  has  been  very  helpful.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  most  appreci- 
ative of  the  kind  sentiments  expressed  by 
my  very  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I 
believe  you  have  made  a  correct  analysis 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  taking  the  time  to  make  the  recom- 
mendations you  Just  made.  It  is  some- 
thing that  many  of  us  felt  very  strongly 
about  for  some  time.  I  hope  the  recom- 
mendations the  gentleman  made  are  now 
followed  up  with  the  appropriate  actions 
in  the  appropriate  places  to  bring  them 
to  fruition.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBOifATi).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 
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INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX— 
"CONTINUED  ADHERENCE  TO 
FREE  TRADE  AND  CAPITAL  MOVE- 
MENTS"? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  Hoxise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtrtisI  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  last  Thursday  on 
the  subject  of  balance  of  payments  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  stated : 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  solving  its 
international  payments  proble^  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  Its  historic  ad- 
vocacy of  freer  trade  and  capital  movements. 

In  the  same  message  the  President  pro- 
ceeded to  propose  a  15-percent  "interest 
equalization  tax"  on  American  invest- 
ments in  foreign  securities,  which  would 
have  precisely  the  opposite  result.  The 
President's  proposal  represents  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  position  expressed 
by  Treasury  Secretary  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
in    appearances    before    congressional 


committees  earlier  this  year.  He  and 
other  administration  q^okesmen  have 
stated  that  controls  on  the  flow  of  capi- 
tal would  continue  to  be  rejected  as  an 
instrument  to  reduce  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  Although  the  new  tax 
cannot  be  called  a  direct  control  on  the 
outflow  of  private  capital,  it  is  designed 
to  act  as  a  tariff.  It  is  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  direct  control  and  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  an  inter- 
national free  flow  of  capital. 

What  is  even  more  disturbing  is  the 
lack  of  candor  with  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  presented  its  program. 
While  paying  lip  service  to  the  sound 
principle  of  international  free  flow  of 
capital,  it  has  proceeded  to  imdercut  this 
principle  by  its  actual  proposal. 

It  is.  in  effect,  an  artificial  wall  to  the 
free  fiow  of  private  capital  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  distort  private  investment 
decisions  and  strike  at  the  very  roots  of 
confidence.  In  the  long  run  I  believe  its 
effects  would  be  damaging  both  to  our 
domestic  economy  and  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the 
President  should  propose  to  restrict  the 
flow  of  private  capital  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  has  been  so  con- 
spicuously successful  in  its  efforts  to  have 
foreign  countries  remove  such  restric- 
tions. 

In  addition  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 
which  the  President  says  he  is  trying 
to  attract  will  be  somewhat  discouraged 
by  the  fear  that  further  restrictions  may 
be  imposed  on  the  use  Of  the  dollar. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
tax  proposal  is  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  administration's  announced  objec- 
tive of  selling  more  U.S.  securities 
abroad.  The  creation  of  an  artificial 
wall  to  foreign  flotations  in  this  coun- 
try can  serve  only  to  negate  any  benefi- 
cial effects  which  might  fiow  from  the 
administration's  efforts  in  this  area. 

Historically,  partial  restrictions  on  ths 
free  fiow  of  capital  as  well  as  goods  have 
been  notoriously  unsuccessful.  Ways 
to  circumvent  such  partial  restrictions 
can  always  be  found.  In  the  case  of 
this  particular  tax  the  administration 
found  it  necessary  to  include  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  loopholes  and  within  48 
hours  after  the  tax  had  been  proposed 
an  additional  one  was  added.  To  be 
specific,  Canada  applied  for  and  received 
an  exemption  from  the  tax  for  new  is- 
sues of  Canadian  securities.  In  order 
to  meet  the  possibility  of  such  requests 
from  other  countries  the  administration 
has  made  its  usual  request  for  dis- 
cretionary executive  authority  to  ex- 
empt other  foreign  securities  from  the 
burden  of  the  tax  as  it  sees  fit.  We  are 
now  faced  with  a  request  to  enact  a 
tax  which  will  be  thoroughly  discrimina- 
tory in  its  application  and  which  will 
have  no  basic  underlying  principle  save 
that  of  the  momentary  whims  of  the 
executive  branch.  Thus,  I  submit  that 
by  the  time  we  have  finished  granting 
exemptions  to  this  tax  we  wiU  have 
merely  succeeded  in  adding  another 
complication  to  our  already  hopelessly 
confused  tax  structure  while  making  lit- 
tle substantial  progress  toward  the  ulti- 
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mate  solution  of  our  balanee-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  If  the  admlnistratioin 
seriously  attempts  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
private  capital  by  this  metbod  I  believe 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  admlnistratioa 
wiU  have  to  resort  to  an  IncreasinKly 
stringent  and  more  complex  set  of  con- 
trols which  can  only  end  with  complete 
Government  control  over  foreign  ex- 
change. 

Another  possible  effect  of  this  so-called 
interest  equalization  tax  may  also  be 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  our  foreign  ex- 
ports. One,  of  course,  cannot  estimate 
how  closely  foreign  purchases  in  this 
coimtry  are  tied  to  foreign  borrowings. 
However,  a  number  of  financial  experts 
have  noted  that  several  countries  which 
are  principal  borrowers  in  this  country 
are  also  among  our  greatest  export  mar- 
kets. Even  the  Department  of  Commeroe 
has  admitted  that  the  passage  of  this  tax 
may  well  produce  a  "small  but  signifi- 
cant" decline  in  our  foreign  exports. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  even  though 
the  administration  presents  this  tax  as 
a  temporary  one,  lasting  only  until  1965, 
the  likelihood  is  that  it  will  be  with  us 
far  longer  than  that.  The  history  of 
"temporary"  taxes  such  as  the  Korean 
excise  taxes  and  our  difficulty  in  repeal- 
ing them  should  serve  as  support  for  this 
view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  erecting  bar- 
riers to  provide  capital  movements  and 
adopting  other  palliatives  to  anesthetize 
the  ssrmptoms  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deflcit  the  administration  should 
come  to  grips  with  the  basic  cause  of  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  funds,  an  unfavorable 
investment  climate  in  this  country  aris- 
ing from  a  weakness  in  business  confl- 
dence,  based  on  a  continuing  profit 
squeeze,  chronic  Federal  budget  deficits, 
and  a  slow  but  steady  erosion  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  and  a  failure  to  adopt  wage 
and  price  policies  that  wiH  sufficiently 
improve  our  international  ability  to  com- 
pete. Confidence  and  the  healthier  busi- 
ness climate  which  accompanies  it  will 
not  be  restored  until  the  administration 
imposes  discipline  upcm  itself  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  fiscal  affairs  and  of  our  domes- 
tic economy.  In  my  speech  last  week  on 
the  balance-of-pa3rments  problem  I 
made  eight  recommendations  which  I 
will  now  summarize  again  for  a  program 
of  action  in  this  regard: 

First,  that  the  United  States  not  con- 
tinue to  gear  its  interest  rate  primarily 
to  domestic  requirements  but  use  it  to 
create  a  more  attractive  investment  cli- 
mate for  private  capital  in  this  country. 

The  major  remedy  recently  taken  to 
improve  our  balance-of -payments  deficit 
by  the  increase  in  discount  rate  to  3V^ 
percent — is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Taken  by  itself  it  will  prove  inadequate 
to  solve  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem and  I  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion's contention  that  the  short-term 
interest  rate  can  be  raised  without  af- 
fecting the  long-term  Interest  rate  will 
ultimately  prove  to  be  false.  For  as 
short-term  borrowing  becomes  increas- 
ingly attractive  relative  to  long-tenn 
borrowing,  competitive  conditions  will 
demand  a  compensatory  rtw  in  the  long. 
term  rate.  In  spite  of  domestic  p(^tieal 
and  economic  considerations  I  believe  our 


balanee-4rf-p«yment8  position  is  such 
that  such  a  rise  win  prove  to  be  necessary 
and  should  not  be  thwarted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  Is  faigli  ttme  that  we 
eXap  playing  polities  wttti  the  iBEtexvst 
rate  and  permit  it  to  be  used  as  an  ef- 
fective instrument  in  solving  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

Second.  That  the  United  States  review 
not  only  our  foreign  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  but  also  our  military  operations 
abroad  which  substantially  contribute  to 
the  balance-of-payments  deflcit. 

Third.  That  the  administration  initi- 
ate vigorous  efforts  to  equalize  competi- 
tive conditions  between  UJS.  exporters 
and  those  of  other  industrial  nations. 

Fourth.  That  we  as  a  nation  do  more 
to  impress  upon  all  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy the  need  to  hold  down  wages  and 
prices,  to  maintain  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  trade. 

Fifth.  That  Federal  fiscal  policy  be 
conducted  in  an  anti-infiationary  man- 
ner in  order  to  medntain  the  line  against 
price  increases. 

Sixth.  That  the  Federal  Government 
continue  its  policies  such  as  the  continu- 
ous review  of  depreciation  schedules  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  American 
industry. 

Seventh.  That  the  United  States  while 
continuing  its  policy  of  selling  gold  to 
official  monetary  institutions  at  $35  an 
ounce  remove  its  guarantee  to  buy  gold 
at  $35  an  ounce  or  at  any  other  predeter- 
mined price. 

Eighth.  That  the  United  States  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  are  eliminated  and 
initiate  Immediate  discussions  within  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  on  funda- 
mental changes  in  its  structure  which 
should  be  made  to  provide  sufficient  in- 
ternational liquidity  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  world  trade. 

In  the  President's  balance-of-pay- 
ments program  there  is  much  which 
is  sound  and  necessary  but  the  keystone 
of  any  successful  attack  on  the  payments 
deflcit  is  putting  our  Federal  house  in 
order  and  that,  this  tuimlnistration  has 
regretfully  chosen  to  ignore. 

Yesterday  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  C.  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, raising  some  question  about  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  proposed  tax  in  view  of  the 
considerations  I  have  already  cited.  I 
stated  that  a  brief  examination  of  the 
administration's  proposal  has  led  me  to 
the  impression  that  the  gains  to  be 
realized  from  the  enactment  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  are  likely  to  be 
so  small  as  not  to  Justify  the  heavy 
costs — both  certain  and  potential — 
which  it  would  involve. 

In  fact  I  might  Just  say  that  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  administration 
will  shortly  conclude  that  the  rate  of 
this  tax  is  so  low  as  to  be  relatively  in- 
effective in  stemming  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  If  this  proves  to  be  so 
the  administration  will  soon  be  back  here 
to  seek  a  rate  increase,  having  succeeded 
in  getting  the  erroneous  basic  principle 
adopted. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  my  letter  to  Secretary  Dillon  in 
the  Record. 
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The  New  York  Times  in  the  iasuet  of 
July  19  and  24  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  an  editorial  on  July  23  have 
also  expressed  similar  reservations  about  • 
the  Preddent's  proposal  and  I  wish  to 
insert  them  in  the  Ricoed: 

Jolt  SS,  IMS. 
Hon.  C.  Dooeuka  Dnxow, 
Secretary,  OS.  Treasnrf  Department, 
WaahiKgtcn,  D.C. 

Dbab  Um..  SacsxTAmT:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
gmrd  to  the  administration's  plan  to  reduce 
the  balanee-of -payments  deflcit  by  stamming 
foreign  security  sales  In  the  United  States 
through  an  interest  equaliaatioa  tax.  R  Is 
claimed  that  such  a  tax  would.  In  effect.  In- 
crease by  approximately  1  percent  the  Inter- 
est cost  to  foreigners  of  obtaining  capital  In 
this  country  and  would  thus  help  eqxialize 
interest  rate  patterns  for  longer  term  financ- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  significant  nature  of  this  proposal 
was  demonstrated  by  the  unsettling  reaction 
which  its  announcement  caused  In  major 
financial  centers  around  the  world.  Pscause 
of  the  serious  effects  that  It  might  have  on 
domestic  and  international  money  markets 
and  because  It  is  a  clear  dqiarture  from  UjB. 
policy  of  maintaining  freedom  of  capital 
movements,  the  benefits  to  be  deri-red  from 
such  a  program  must  be  carefully  weighed 
against  the  costs.  It  seems  clear  Uiat  the 
costs  of  such  a  program,  pco-ticularly  when 
employed  by  a  key  currency  country,  would 
be  so  onerous  as  not  to  Justify  the  meager 
balance-of-payments  savings  which  might 
be  expected  to  result  frc»n  It. 

In  his  July  18  balance-of-payments  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  the  President  said  that 
the  balance-of-payments  savings  which 
would  result  from  an  Interest  equalisation 
tax  combined  with  the  Increase  in  short- 
term  Interest  rates  should  over  the  next  18 
months  equal  or  pirobabty  exceed  8000  mil- 
lion. As  you  pointed  out  In  your  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Eocmomlc  Committee  on 
July  8,  a  reasonable  increase  in  short-term 
interest  rates  would  be  lUcely  to  improve  our 
annual  balance  of  payments  by  $500  million 
or  more.  Over  an  18-month  polod,  there- 
fore, we  might  expect  an  improvement  aris- 
ing from  the  increase  in  the  discount  rate 
of  about  $750  mUlion.  It  would  follow  that 
the  balance-of-payments  savings  over  18 
months  which  the  administration  believes 
would  flow  from  the  foreign  security  tax  pro- 
gram would  be  in  the  area  of  $160  million — 
or  $100  million  on  an  anniua  basis.  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  if  my  understanding  Is 
correct. 

Fxurthermore,  I  presiune  that  this  estimate 
was  arrived  at  prior  to  the  exemption  of  new 
Canadian  issues,  which  the  administration 
rep>ortedly  has  granted.  Since  new  Cana- 
dian issues  tor  the  past  3  years  have  oom- 
prtsed  an  average  of  S3  percent  of  American 
purchases  of  all  new  issues  of  foreign  se- 
curities plus  all  transactioos  in  outstanding 
foreign  securities,  it  appears  that  exempt- 
ing them  would  very  largely  wipe  out  the 
balanoe-of-payments  savings  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  eetimated.  What  Is  the 
administration's  estimate  of  the  total  bal- 
ance-of-pa3rments  savings  which  would  be 
realised  by  the  program  on  an  annual  basis  if 
Canadian  new  Issues  are  totafiy  exempted? 
If  new  Canadian  Issues  and  Issues  of  the 
less  developed  countries  are  exempted,  as  is 
ai^Mirently  planned,  my  estimates  indicate 
that  the  total  amount  which  might  be 
affected  by  the  tax  would  have  been  only 
$189  million  in  1900,  8478  mUllon  in  1981. 
$379  miUion  in  1962,  and  $131  million  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1963.  Admittedly,  one  can- 
not predict  the  size  of  future  outflows  of  this 
nature  solely  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence. It  does  appear  to  me,  however,  that 
the  magnitudes  covered  by  the  tax  would  be 
so  fmall  as  not  to  warrant  taking  such  a  po- 
tentially harmful  and  unsettling  step. 
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rnom  the  New  York  Times,  July  M,  1063] 
RsisQfaNrw  B*Banni« 

The  modlflcatlona  that  the  administration 
haa  been  making  In  Ita  haaty  and  Ul-advlaed 
propoeal  to  tax  American  purchases  oC  for- 
eign seeurltle*  will  leseen  much  ol  the  plan's 
potential  effect  on  the  balance  of  p&jmenta. 
They  also  expose  the  weakness  in  the  into-- 
national  monetary  network  that  has  been 
built  up  over  the  p<ut  decade. 

In  effect,  the  administration  is  now  pro- 
posing to  set  up  a  two-price  system  for  long- 
term  cs^ltal.  This  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  the  world's 
banker  and  with  the  long-standing  objective 
of  lowering  barriers  to  trade  and  capital 
movements.  Instead,  It  suggests  that  we  are 
regressing  toward  direct  controls  over  capital, 
which  led  to  the  breakdown  ot  international 
finance  a  generation  ago. 

Prealdent  Kennedy  is  seeking  to  avert  the 
obvious  dangers  by  requesting  discretionary 
authority  to  exempt  from  taxation  some  for- 
eign Issues.  This  concession  came  after  dis- 
cussions with  the  Canadian  Oovernment 
which,  ironically,  had  made  an  attempt  to 
penalise  American  Investors  in  Canadian  se- 
curities. Canada  represents  the  biggest 
single  source  of  the  drain  of  long-term 
capital  for  stocks  and  bonds;  exempting  Its 
securities  would  thus  limit  the  amount  that 
could  be  saved. 

The  fact  is  that  this  latest  attempt  to  cope 
with  the  serious  problem  posed  by  the 
chronic  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
tends  to  soUdlfy  barriers,  not  nase  them.  It 
cannot  eliminate  the  deficit,  but  could  lead 
to  a  return  to  the  financial  nightmare  of  the 
1030's,  when  each  power  resorted  to  uni- 
lateral "beggar  thy  neighbor"  policies  that 
effectively  disrupted  trade  and  brought  eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  proposal  does  have  the 
merit  of  demonstrating  that  the  United 
States  has  the  determination  and  the  means 
to  defend  the  dollar.  But  that  has  always 
been  the  case.  Despite  the  persistence  of 
the  payments  deficit,  we  are  still  the  greatest 
eooncxnic  power  in  the  free  world.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  to  reduce  the  deficit  without 
Impairing  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
In  International  economic  and  financial  co- 
operation. 

We  do  need  to  accelerate  reduction  of  the 
deficit.  But  we  should  also  be  exploring  new 
approaches  to  improve  the  international 
monetary  83rstem  and  to  insure  that  the  free 
world  will  never  again  go  to  the  brink  of  fi- 
nancial bankruptcy.  The  proposed  tax  with 
Its  two-price  system  for  capital  and  Its  con- 
trols over  borrowers  does  not  represent  a  con- 
structive step  In  this  direction. 

(Fr<»n  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  22,  1963] 
Dbaicatizikg  thx  Doixax's  Dmraxss 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  solving 
its  international  payments  problem,  this 
Nation  will  continue  to  adhere  to  its  his- 
toric advocacy  of  freer  trade  and  capital 
movements." 

That's  what  President  Kennedy  said  last 
week.  Then  he  proceeded  to  propose  a  16 
percent  tax  on  investments  In  foreign  secu- 
rities. Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  it, 
this  ts  a  restriction  on  free  capital  move- 
ments. 

And  whatever  the  President  may  have  in- 
tended, this  and  other  propoaala  aurely  spot- 
light the  depths  of  the  dollarH  troubles. 
They  also  leave  the  impression  that  the  ad- 
ministration really  does  not  understand  why 
America,  in  12  of  the  past  13  years,  has  been 
able  to  balance  its  international  Income  and 
outgo  only  by  dipping  into  the  gold  that 
backs  up  our  dollar. 

A  major  factor — If  not  the  major  factor — 
in  this  chronic  payments  deficit  is  the  Oov- 
emment's  own  huge  spending  abroad.    A  lot 


of  this  spending  goes  for  fdreign  aid,  and 
there's  growing  agreement  that  much  of 
this  aid  la  mladlrected  and  unavailing.  Tet 
the  Prealdent  propoeea  no  real  cutback  in 
aid  outlaya;  he  merely  would  force  foreign- 
era  to  spend  somewhat  more  of  their  aid 
dollars  in  the  United  States.  Whatever  mod- 
est help  this  may  be  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, it  hardly  aquarea  with  our  "historic 
advocacy  of  freer  trade." 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  Government's  over- 
seas outlay  is  military  spending,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  does  say  that  this  spending  will  be 
trimmed  a  bit  over  the  next  couple  of  years. 
But  it  seems  certain  the  reduction  could 
materlallae  sooner  and  go  a  good  deal  deeper 
if  our  allies  would  assxmM  their  fair  share 
of  the  burden  of  the  West's  defenses.  And 
it  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  they  will 
do  so  only  when  Uncle  Sam  stops  picking  up 
their  part  of  the  tab. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  payments  def- 
icit has  been  the  persistent  policy  of  keeping 
money  plentifiU  and  cheap,  both  in  recession 
and  recovery.  The  idea  la  that  when  busi- 
ness la  bad  eaay  money  will  turn  things 
around,  and  when  business  is  good  easy 
money  will  make  it  get  even  better.  It 
dldnt  work  out  that  way  in  the  depression 
thirties,  and  in  the  past  couple  of  years  it 
hasn't  produced  the  rate  of  growth  the  ad- 
ministration ia  aeeklng. 

What  it  haa  done  has  been  to  encourage 
both  Americans  and  foreigners  to  Invest  rela- 
tively more  abroad,  where  higher  interest 
rates  are  available.  The  Government  seems 
well  aware  of  this,  and  yet  it  still  shrinks 
from  strong  countermoves,  still  clings  to 
easy  money  as  an  economic  stimulant. 

It's  true  that  the  Federal  Reserve  raised 
the  discoxmt  rate  last  week,  indicating  that 
short-term  Interest  rates  may  head  slightly 
higher.  The  proposed  Investment  tax  also 
would  force  foreigners  to  offer  higher  long- 
term  rates  if  they  want  to  borrow  in  the 
American  market.  But  the  President,  in 
arguing  for  the  tax,  emphasized  that  there's 
to  be  no  such  Interest  rate  rise  for  domestic 
borrowers.  In  other  words,  we're  going  to 
try  the  treachwous  trick  of  tightening 
money  for  foreigners  while  we  have  even 
more  easy  money  at  home. 

However  much  mlsimderstandlng  there 
may  be  about  all  of  this  in  Washington, 
foreigners  understand  these  things  all  too 
weU. 

They  can  see,  for  Instance,  that  the  In- 
vestment tax  may  well  be  self-defeating. 
For  U.8.  investments  in  foreign  securities 
produce  a  return  flow  of  Income,  a  flow  that 
has  been  rising  sharply.  Last  year  it  came 
to  $800  million,  not  far  from  the  $1.1  bil- 
lion that  Americans  invested  in  new  foreign 
securities.  In  the  long  run  the  income  al- 
most surely  would  surpass  new  investment. 

Foreigners,  furthermore,  recognize  fiags  of 
distress  when  they  see  them;  they've  fiown 
them  for  their  own  cxirrencies  often  enough. 
Like  a  bank  that's  In  trouble,  the  United 
Stetes  proposes  to  limit  withdrawals.  In 
such  circxunstances,  what  will  a  German,  an 
Englishman  or  anyone  else  think  about  the 
safety  of  investments  he  has  made  here?  Or 
about  the  wisdom  of  investing  any  more 
funds  in  the  United  States?  And  will  his 
confidence  be  inflated  by  the  knowledge 
that  America,  for  the  very  first  time,  plans 
to  borrow  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund? 

Even  so,  these  moves  might  accomplish 
something  if  the  Government  would  ac- 
company them  with  steps  toward  fiscal  and 
monetary  responsibility.  Specifically,  by 
making  more  meaningfxil  cuts  in  its  own 
spending  and  by  abandoning  its  easy  notions 
about  easy  money.  But  time  will  run  out 
if  the  Government  Instead  relies  mainly  on 
gimmicks  that  dramatize  the  dollar's 
dlatreaa. 
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[Frocn  the  New  York  Timea.  July  10.  1063] 

DOLULB  PaOBLXM,  NOT  CBI8IS 

President  Kennedy's  message  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  makes  it  plain  that  there 
Is  no  Impending  dollar  crtsls.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, a  dollar  problem.  The  measures  al- 
ready taken  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  Nation's  gold  stock  have 
not  worked  so  effectively  or  so  speedily  as 
had  been  hoped.  The  deficit  Is  still  uncom- 
fortably large,  which  means  that  foreign 
governments  are  accumulating  new  supplies 
of  dollars  that  can  be  exchanged  for  gold. 
For  the  most  part,  Mr.  Kennedy's  new  pro- 
posals for  bolstering  the  dollar  strengthen 
steps  already  In  operation.  He  hopes  that 
Government  economies  will  cut  as  much  as 
$900  million  from  the  deficit.  He  expects  the 
Federal  Reserve's  action  in  raising  the  dis- 
count rate,  which  increased  the  attractive- 
ness of  short-term  dollar  obligations  to  both 
American  and  foreign  Investors,  will  stem 
another  large  portion  of  the  outfiow. 

The  object  of  the  proposal  to  Impose  taxes 
on  foreign  securities  sold  to  American  in- 
vestors is  to  reduce  the  attractiveness  of 
foreign  bonds  and  stocks,  which  are  respon- 
sible for  a  further  sizable  outflow  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Kennedy  claims  that  taxing  foreign  obli- 
gations Is  not  a  barrier  to  the  free  flow  of 
capital;  but  while  it  Is  not  to  be  eqviated 
with  direct  controls,  which  many  foreign 
governments  still  maintain,  it  does  amount 
to  an  indirect  restriction.  In  foreign  circles. 
It  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of 
exchange  controls. 

Under  this  proposal  the  American  investor, 
not  the  foreign  borrower,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination.  Foreign  borrowers 
have  been  flocking  to  the  United  States  not 
because  capital  is  cheaper  but  because  It  is 
freely  available.  Prestmiably  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  their  own  countries 
develop  their  own  capital  markets  and 
eliminate  barriers  on  capital  movements. 

As  for  the  administration's  request  for 
$500  million  in  a  standby  loan  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  there  Is"  no 
doubt  that  this  will  help  ease  the  drain  on 
the  gold  stock.  By  drawing  funds  now,  the 
United  States  may  be  able  to  make  much 
larger  borrowings  without  exciting  fears  of 
a  crisis. 

These  measures  will  not  erase  the  deficit. 
Nor  win  they  lead  to  a  long-term  improve- 
ment In  the  international  monetary  system. 
The  new  program  merely  provides  more  time 
to  deal  with  the  deficit. 

As  the  leading  financial  power  In  the  free 
world,  the  administration  has  demonstrated 
that  the  dollar  will  be  defended.  This  is  the 
time  to  begin  exploring  new  efforts  to  stimu- 
late the  free  movement  of  capital  through 
an  International  monetary  system.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  setting  up  barriers  to 
Investment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
-^  from  Missouri  for  his  remarks  and  to 
associate  myself  with  them  in  connec- 
tion with  this  balance-of -payments  and 
gold-flow  problem.  This  country  owes 
a  great  debt  to  Tom  Curtis.  It  shall  be 
repaid  perhaps  some  day  in  the  bright 
tomorrow  when  commonsense  and  prac- 
tical experience  return  as  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  the  fiscal  policies  of  this 
Nation.  This  gold-flow  matter  is  one 
which  I  have  Interested  myself  in  for  a 
long  time.  I  shall  first  refer  to  previous 
remarks  of  my  own  in  the  Rxcoao,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House. 


■me  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVSjAMD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  21  of  this  year  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  one  erf  the 
chief  objections  to  the  administration's 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  their 
method  of  conducting  foreign  affairs.  I 
cited  as  examples  the  fact  that  if  they 
had  done  their  preliminary  homework  it 
would  have  avoided  some  of  the  un- 
settling uproar  connected  with  matters 
such  as  the  Skybolt  missile  and  the 
Canadian  defease  problem. 

Here  again  we  have  a  situation  where 
apparently  there  has  been  a  complete 
lack  of  advance  planning  with  our  allies. 
No  homework.  The  administration  has 
had  to  reverse  itself  very  drastically  in 
connection  with  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
posed tax  on  foreign  investments  as  it 
affects  Canada. 
Canada  again  and  so  soon. 
On  March  7  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem  was  becoming  so 
serious  that  we  were  offering  the  sale 
of  U.S.  bonds  to  France.  In  connection 
with  this  I  pointed  out  the  inflationary 
potential  and  the  fact  that  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem  was  becoming  very 
serious.  I  suggested  that  a  balanced 
budget  might  be  a  solution. 

On  March  13  I  again  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  problem  of 
balance  of  payments  and  gold  flow  by 
means  of  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  scored  this 
administration's  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  their  "peddling  efforts 
to  stanch  the  flow." 

On  March  21,  this  problem  of  how 
strong  the  dollar  actually  is  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  when  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  strong  state- 
ment by  Senator  Dirksen  that  this  en- 
tire question  of  the  weakening  of  the 
dollar,  the  dollar  flow  and  the  gold  flow, 
was  a  reflection  of  the  very  inflationary 
budgetary  policies  of  this  administration, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  deficit  of 
$12  billion,  the  planned  and  recom- 
mended deficit  of  $12  billion.  I  praised 
the  Senator  for  linking  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  to  the  planned  deficit 
and  warned  of  how  important  to  Amer- 
ica the  i>roblem  was  becoming. 

On  the  4th  day  of  April  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  the  perceptive 
and  portentous  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing in  connection  with  all  this  talk 
about  the  weakening  of  the  dollar,  and 
sometimes  it  leaves  people  cold.  I  want 
to  remind  such  people  of  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CttrtisI.  which  I  quoted  in  the  Record 
then  and  I  quote  for  the  Rscord  now. 
This  Is  what  he  said — 

I  remind  all  of  you  of  what  Lenin  and 
other  Conununist  leaders  have  said  that  they 
are  not  going  to  defeat  America  on  the 
battlefield.  We  wiU  get  America  to  spend 
itself  to  death. 

And,  Indeed,  if  they  succeed  we  will  then 
go  down  the  same  traU  of  oblivion  as  so 
many  other  nations  in  history  have  gone. 


We  will  not  go  out  In  a  blaze  of  glory  but  in 
a  whimper. 

When  President  Kermedy  finally  de- 
livered his  message  on  the  gold  flow  and 
balance-of-payment  problem  to  the 
House  last  week  I  responded  with  a  re- 
lease the  same  day  which  is  [>ertinent  to 
my  remarks  today.  I  accused  the  Presi- 
dent of  almost  inconceivable  inconsist- 
ency in  his  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  gold-flow  crisis,  pointing  out 
that  early  in  his  message,  just  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  pointed 
out  in  his  remarks  today.  President 
Kennedy  promised  that  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  adhere  to  its  historic  advo- 
cacy of  freer  trade  cmd  capital  move- 
ment. 

I  then  went  on  to  point  out.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  done  today, 
that  in  stark  contrast  to  this  pledge  the 
President  asked  Congress  to  impose  a 
punitive  tax  on  foreign  investments. 
Such  a  tax  would  create  a  virtual  wall. 
Just  as  the  Berlin  wall  signifies  to  the 
world  that  a  communistic  society  cannot 
compete  with  a  free  society,  this  Ken- 
nedy tax  law  would  be  an  admission  to 
the  world  of  the  dollar's  weakness — a 
signal  to  the  world  of  the  sad  state  to 
which  our  ruinous  financial  policies  are 
leading  us.  But  this  plan  caimot  suc- 
ceed. You  cannot  stop  the  flow  toward 
freedom — ^be  it  with  people  or  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  has  already  read  into 
the  Record  certain  editorials,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  at  this  time 
three  editorials  to  which  I  shall  refer 
very  briefly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  first  editorial 
is  one  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  July  23,  in  which  they  referred  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  advance 
cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, resulting  in  the  fact  the  adminis- 
tration had  to  reverse  themselves  im- 
mediately on  this  tax  as  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned.  We  can  only  ask  what 
country  will  be  next.  We  can  only  de- 
plore that  so  serious  a  problem  has  wait- 
ed so  long  for  a  solution.  We  must  de- 
plore that  once  again  at  long  last  under 
the  mounting  pressure  of  crisis,  recom- 
mendations are  finally  made — but  again 
they  are  last-minute,  halfcocked,  ill  con- 
ceived, hipshooting  solutions  that  fail  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Oontc  On*  Haltcockeo 
When  somebody  In  the  administration,  a 
week  or  so  ago,  came  up  with  the  bright 
suggestion  for  a  special  tax  on  Americans 
who  buy  foreign  securities,  it  apparently 
looked  like  a  nice,  simple  idea. 

After  all,  we  do  have  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  due  to  the  fact  that  too 
many  dollars  are  going  abroad.  And  after 
all.  one  part  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
some  Americans  buy  foreign  securities. 

True,  the  dollar  loss  from  the  purchase  of 
foreign  securities  is  tiny  compared  to  the 
Government's  hitge  foreign  spending  (which 
we  are  constantly  reminded  is  an  "Invest- 
ment") or  compared  to  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  funds  frightened  from  this  country. 
Also,  investment  abroad  brings  returns  here. 
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The  world's  money  markets,  where  in  the 
final  analysis  the  fate  of  the  n.8.  dollar  will 
be  decided,  are  delicate  and  complex.  They 
are  no  place  for  men  to  go  charging  about 
half  cocked. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  on  that 
point  that  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  I  point  out  that  a  bulk 
of  the  impediment  of  this  tax  would  have 
been  against  Canada.  Therefore,  the 
effect  of  the  tax  being  eliminated  as 
against  Canada  will  be  to  cut  the  benefit 
of  that  action  such  as  it  may  be  to  one- 
third. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  pointing  out  those  figures.  I  do 
think  it  is  important.  Here  we  have  the 
second  major  incident  within  half  a  year 
where  our  relations  with  Canada,  which 
is  not  very  far  away,  have  been  muddied 
and  strained  by  not  taking  the  time  and 
trouble  to  lift  up  a  telephone  and  call  the 
Canadians  and  tell  them  in  advance 
what  we  plan  to  do.  and  why,  and  to 
thus  eliminate  this  sort  of  ridiculous  and 
morale  devastating  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Another  way  to  say  this 
is  that  the  administration  should  do  its 
homework  but  is  not  on  various  matters 
of  both  national  and  international  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly with  the  gentleman  in  that 
statement. 

Lest  somebody  accuse  me  of  citing 
papers  that  might  be  considered  just 
unfriendly  to  this  administration,  I  also 
insert  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  today.  I  have  never  heard  any- 
body accuse  the  Washington  Post  of 
being  unfriendly  to  this  administration. 
This  editorial  chides  the  President's  pro- 
posed tax  for  being  impractical  and 
pleads  plaintively  for  more  advance  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  Canada. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  24.  1963] 
Cooperation  Wrm  Canada 

How  close  economic  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  become 
was  brought  home  once  more  by  the  drastic 
reaction  of  Canadian  markets  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  tax  on  capital  exports.  Can- 
ada has  been  the  principal  foreign  borrower 
in  the  New  York  capital  market.  The  tax 
on  purchases  of  foreign  securities,  in  the 
view  of  Canadians,  would  have  pared  Cana- 
dian borrowing  far  more  than  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment expected.  If  the  Canadians  were 
right  In  their  appraisal,  the  tax  would  have 
pushed  up  borrowing  costs  and  perhaps  re- 
duced employment  in  Canada  by  a  substan- 
tial margin.  It  might  have  compelled  Can- 
ada to  take  restrictive  action  on  imports  or 
to  modify  the  exchange  rate  of  the  Canadian 
dollar.  In  consultations  held  over  the  week- 
end, the  proposal  was  altered  to  permit  the 
President  to  exempt  Canadian  borrowing  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so. 

This  turn  of  events  parallels  the  fate  of  a 
similar  tax  proposal  offered  In  the  Canadian 
budget  a  few  weeks  ago.  Finance  Minister 
Gordon  wanted  a  tax  that  would  restrict 
purchases  of  Canadian  companies  by  Amer- 
ican interests.  Such  purchases  represent 
another,  although  less  important,  part  of  the 
flow  of  American  capital  to  Canada.  Eco- 
nomic realities  forced  Mr.  Gordon  to  beat  a 
retreat.  Now  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  had  to 
withdraw  as  far  as  Canadian  new  Issues  are 
concerned. 

What  this  change  in  policy,  including  the 
unpopular  demand  for  Presidential  power 
over  taxes,  will  do  to  the  prospects  for  con- 
gressional passage  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
demonstrates  clearly,  however,  that  it  has 
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become  impractical  for  either  country  to 
pxtfsue  tax  legislation  of  this  sort  without 
consultation.  Canada  did  receive  advance 
warning  of  the  American  proposal,  but  only 
of  the  brief  kind  that  spares  the  recipient 
the  surprise  of  learning  the  matter  from  the 
newspapers.  There  was  not  enough  time  to 
consult  and  change  the  proposal  l>efore  it  was 
made  public.  Precisely  this  advance  con- 
sultation is  Increasingly  necessary  between 
the  two  coxmtries.  It  is  not  easy  for  govern- 
ments to  share  confidences  when  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  secixritles  market  is  in- 
volved or  where  everything  might  be  spoiled 
by  a  leak.  But  enough  confidence  will  have 
to  be  developed  to  permit  this  kind  of  shar- 
ing. The  two  countries  have  already  agreed 
to  go  on  consulting  on  the  tax  matter.  They 
should  make  every  effort  to  broaden  their 
consultations. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Finally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  support  of  my  position,  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcobd  I  will  ii-sert  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  "Times. 
Again  the  New  York  Times  is  not  con- 
sidered exactly  as  an  antiadministration 
paper.  They  characterize  this  action 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
I  and  many  others  are  criticizing  today 
as  a  "hasty  and  ill-advised  proposal." 

The  sharply  critical  editorial  referred 
to  is  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  24,  1963 1 
Raising  Niw    Bakriexs 

The  modifications  that  the  administration 
has  been  making  in  its  hasty  and  ill-ad- 
vised proposal  to  tax  American  purchases 
of  foreign  securities  will  lessen  much  of  the 
plan's  potential  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. They  also  expose  the  weakness  in 
the  international  monetary  network  that 
has  been  built  up  over  the  past  decade. 

In  effect,  the  administration  is  now  pro- 
posing to  set  up  a  two-price  system  for  long- 
term  capital.  This  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  the  world's 
banker  and  with  the  long-standing  objective 
of  lowering  barriers  to  trade  and  capital 
movements.  Instead,  it  suggests  that  we  are 
regressing  toward  direct  controls  over  capi- 
tal, which  led  to  the  breakdown  of  interna- 
tional finance  a  generation  ago. 

President  Kennedy  is  seeking  to  avert  the 
obvious  dangers  by  requesting  discretionary 
authority  to  exempt  from  taxation  some 
foreign  Issues.  This  concession  came  after 
discussions  wtih  the  Canadian  Government 
which.  Ironically,  had  made  an  attempt  to 
penalize  American  investors  in  Canadian 
securities.  Canada  represents  the  biggest 
single  source  of  the  drain  of  long-term  capi- 
tal for  stocks  and  bonds;  exempting  Its  secu- 
rities would  thus  limit  the  amount  that 
could  be  saved. 

The  fact  is  that  this  latest  attempt  to  cope 
with  the  serious  problem  posed  by  the 
chronic  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
tends  to  solidify  barriers,  not  erase  them. 
It  cannot  eliminate  the  deficit,  but  could 
lead  to  a  return  to  the  financial  nightmare 
of  the  1930'8,  when  each  power  resorted  to 
unUateral  "beggar  thy  neighbor"  policies  that 
effectively  disrupted  trade  and  brought  eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  proposal  does  have  the 
merit  of  demonstrating  that  the  United 
States  has  the  determination  and  the  means 
to  defend  the  dollar.  But  that  has  always 
been  the  case.  Despite  the  persistence  of 
the  payments  deficit,  we  are  stlU  the  greatest 
economic  power  in  the  free  world.  The 
problem  has  been  to  reduce  the  deficit  with- 
out impairing  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  international  economic  and  financial 
cooperation. 

We  do  need  to  accelerate  reduction  of  the 
deficit.  But  we  should  also  be  exploring  new 
approaches    to    improve    the    international 
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monetary  system  and  to  Insure  that  the 
free  world  wiU  never  again  go  to  the  brink 
of  financial  bankruptcy.  The  proposed  tax 
with  its  two-price  system  for  capital  and  its 
controls  over  borrowers  does  not  represent 
a  constructive  step  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  who  has  been  a  thought- 
ful student  in  this  crucial  area  for  the 
work  that  he  has  been  conscientiously 
performing  for  the  past  months  to  call 
this  serious  matter  of  gold  flow  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  as  well  as  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  our  country.  I  welcome 
his  help  and  his  support  in  this  very 
crucial  matter. 


THE  CHAOTIC  BALANCE-OP- 
PAYMENTS  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBGNATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  rise  to  discuss  a 
matter  of  serious  importance — one  which 
affects  not  only  the  American  people, 
but  also  the  economy  of  the  entire  free 
world.  I  refer  to  the  timely  and  chaotic 
balance-of-payments  situation. 

We  must  realize  that  the  international 
payments  system  of  the  free  world  is  no 
longer  envisaged  as  an  automatic  mecha- 
nism which  absolves  all  members  of  con- 
scious cooperation.  Ever  since  Bretton 
Woods,  the  keynote  has  been  interna- 
tional monetary  cooperation.  This  co- 
operation is  not  yet  perfected,  but  the 
trend  since  Bretton  Woods  has  been  en- 
couraging. The  work  in  creating  an 
international  currency,  which  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  was  not  power- 
ful enough  to  undertake,  was  taken  on 
by  the  United  States,  which  became  the 
dominant  key  currency  country  and  the 
leader  in  the  free  world's  return  to  con- 
vertibility after  the  war. 

The  integration  of  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  members  of  the  international 
payments  system  is  not  as  close  as  it 
ought  to  be  if  convertibility  at  stable 
rates  of  exchange  is  to  be  achieved;  and 
the  arrangement,  as  it  now  exists,  puts 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  key  currency 
country  without  extending  to  it  the  bene- 
fit of  exchange  rate  adjustments.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  system  as  it  is,  constitutes 
a  great  improvement  over  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  of  the  1920's. 

The  key  currency  is  used  by  other 
coimtries  as  a  unit  of  accoimt  in  inter- 
national transactions,  a  means  to  bal-'' 
ance  international  payments,  and  a  re- 
serve of  international  liquidity.  The 
choice  of  the  dollar  as  the  international 
unit  of  account  of  the  free  world  was  the 
result  of  the  commanding  position  of  the 
United  States  after  World  War  n. 

The  members  of  the  key  currency  sys- 
tem can  acquire  key  currency  balances 
by  two  methods;  they  can  either  borrow 
these  reserves  from  the  key  currency 
country  or  they  can  develop  an  inter- 
national payments  surplus  to  earn  key 
currency  balances.  When  they  use  a 
payments  surplus  to  acquire  reserves,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past  few  years, 
they  implicitly  extend  credit  to  the  key 


currency  country  which  then  can  enjoy 
imports  for  which  it  does  not  have  to 
pay  in  terms  of  exports.  The  key  cur- 
rency system  can  work  only  if  the  key 
currency  country  is  willing  to  lend  when 
it  is  in  a  balance-of-payments  surplus, 
or  if  it  develops  a  deficit  in  its  balance  of 
trade  which  helps  members  finance  suf- 
ficient reserve  holdings  via  their  export 
surpluses. 

Thus,  we  come  to  the  end  result  that  it 
is  a  perfectly  natural  state  of  affairs  for 
a  key  currency  coimtry  to  be  in  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  position.  If 
the  key  currency  country  is  not  willing  to 
provide  sufficient  international  reserves 
in  this  fashion,  it  will  create  a  dollar 
shortage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  key 
currency  must  not  be  in  excessive  supply 
in  consequence  of  a  serious  and  pro- 
tracted international  pasrments  deficit 
because  the  member  covmtries  might 
doubt  the  ability  of  the  key  coimtry  to 
maintain  both  the  internal  and  external 
value  of  its  currency  unit — this  leads  to 
the  conversion  of  dollars  into  gold. 

The  United  States,  then,  is  caught  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis.  If  we  re- 
duce our  balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
too  much,  we  will  reduce  the  world  li- 
quidity on  which  international  trade  de- 
pends. Yet,  the  United  States  cannot 
long  remain  in  its  current  position,  and 
any  efforts  it  makes  will  lx)th  affect  in- 
dividual foreign  economies  and  inter- 
national liquidity. 

The  time  has  come,  then,  for  the 
United  States  to  think  beyond  the  mere 
symptoms  of  the  key  currency  dilemma 
and  act  in  a  fashion  that  is  consistent 
with  the  role  it  plays  in  world  monetary 
affairs.  We  must  take  a  new  look  at  the 
international  payments  situation  and 
the  role  which  the  United  States,  as  the 
predominant  key  currency  country,  is  to 
play  in  it.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
calling  of  an  International  Economic 
Conference,  as  stated  in  the  resolution  I 
have  introduced,  is  the  only  way  the 
United  states  can  review  the  long-term 
adequacy  of  international  credit  and 
adopt  needed  changes  in  existing  finan- 
cial Institutions. 

When  the  United  States  takes  such 
action  as  the  "Interest  equalization  tax" 
to  solve  its  present  xmcomfortable  posi- 
tion, it  ought  to  discuss  these  measures 
with  foreign  governments  in  order  to  in- 
sure their  success.  Naturally,  we  should 
know  whether  the  European  countries 
will  follow  our  rise  in  the  short-term  in- 
terest rate  and  whether  they  will  place 
a  counter  tax  of  their  own  on  long-term 
capital  outflows.  We  must  be  cc^nizant 
of  the  effect  our  policies  have  on  other 
economies  and  give  them  enough  ad- 
vance notice  and  help  when  the  need  is 
demonstrated. 

It  is  apparent  that  at  the  present  time 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  is  too 
large  and  is  more  than  adequate  to  sup- 
ply liquidity  to  the  free  world.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  European 
coimtri'^s  have  been  exchanging  their 
dollars  for  gold;  this  indicates  that  they 
feel  they  have  sufficient  dollar  holdings 
to  finance  their  international  trade.  For 
this  reason  we  must  reduce  our  payment 
deficit  which  has  reached  such  critical 
proportions  that  broader  measures  than 
those  proposed  by  the  President  last  week 


are  essential  to  cope  with  the  problem 
before  American's  gold  supply  is  hope- 
lessly depleted.  The  proposals  made  by 
the  President,  in  themselves,  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  In  attempting  to 
cure  some  of  the  ills,  namely  the  deficit, 
I  feel  the  medicine  may  develop  new 
ailments,  namely  insufficient  interna- 
tional liquidity.  The  President's  mes- 
sage does  recognize  the  dramatic  im- 
pact of  the  problem,  but  I  teel  that  his 
proposals  tackle  the  problem  on  too  much 
of  a  short-term  basis  rather  than  the 
long-range  approach  that  is  necessary  to 
be  meaningful. 

A  few  specific  areas  that  the  President 
might  study  in  regard  to  reducing  our 
present  deficit  to  a  reasonable  level  is 
in  the  field  of  expenditures  by  the  UJ3. 
citizens  on  foreifipi  services.  Much  has 
been  said  about  our  importation  of  hard 
foreign  goods,  but  too  often  the  importa- 
tion of  services  is  neglected.  The 
United  States  has  experienced  a  large 
outflow  in  the  fleld  of  Insurance  premi- 
ums and  in  pajrments  for  foreign  mer- 
chant marine  services. 

In  the  field  of  insurance,  the  UJ3.  citi- 
zens have  been  paying  out,  net,  an  an- 
nual sum  of  about  $150  million  for  for- 
eign coverage.  Over  a  5-year  period, 
this  would  amoimt  to  a  net  outflow  of 
three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars.  Cer- 
tainly measures  should  be  taken  to  stop 
this  huge  outflow  by  encouraging  do- 
mestic companies  to  write  the  policies. 

In  the  fleld  o(  merchant  marine  ship- 
ping, I  was  startled  to  learn  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  foreign  water- 
borne  imports  and  exports  are  carried 
on  American  bottoms.  Much  of  the 
revenue  to  U.S.  shippers  was  due  to  the 
U.S.  Government  policy  of  requiring  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  Government 
generated  exports  to  be  carried  on 
American  ships. 

These  areas  need  immediate  consid- 
eration by  the  President  to  relieve  our 
present  short-term  situation;  but,  more 
important,  the  long-range  problems  of 
the  key  currency  country  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  President's  recommenda- 
tions are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but 
what  really  is  needed  is  a  broader  do- 
mestic program  and  concerted  inter- 
national cooperation  in  order  to  effec- 
tively correct  the  basic  policy  which 
cause  such  pasmients  deficits.  We  must 
grapple  with  the  basic  cause  of  the  out- 
flow of  U.S.  funds  and  take  forceful  steps 
to  correct  the  situation  and  develop  long- 
range  plans  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 
Only  then  will  we  succeed  in  improving 
world  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  pre- 
vent a  drain  on  our  gold  reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  f ulflll  the  observations 
and  objectives  I  have  outlined  today,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  resolution  I  have  in- 
troduced. It  is  similar  to  the  one  aimed 
at  calling  for  drastic  action  to  resolve 
the  payments  crisis  introduced  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Curtis]  and  identical  with  the  con- 
current resolution  sponsored  in  the  other 
body  by  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvnsl. 
The  difference  between  my  resolution 
and  Mr.  Curtcs'  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  192,  is  that  the  former,  like 
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The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Mr.  Mn.i.«s,  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
devdopment  Act  of  1946,  pointed  out  tbat 
the  Senate  committee  rnwrt  on  S.  628: 

Quotas  the  chAlrmAn  o<  BUk  as  stAtlng 
thAt  the  Achievement  o<  urbAn  renewAl  ob- 
JeotlveA  does  not  AlWAys  permit  the  reten- 
tion of  sound  buildings,  even  though  their 
use  may  be  permitted  by  the  urbAn  renewal 
plan. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
the  bill.  S.  628.  does  not  merely  malce  it 
possible  to  conduct  nonresidential  ur- 
ban renewal  in  tbe  city  of  Washington 
as  its  proponents  maintain.  Rather,  the 
evidoice  shows  tbat  it  would  open  the 
door  wide,  and  permit  tbe  very  same  kind 
of  destruction  in  tbe  Nation's  Capital 
which  the  Comptroller  General  com- 
plained of  in  Cleveland. 

Senator  Mn.i.KR  of  Iowa  was  right  in 
making  tbe  fight  he  did  on  S.  628.  for 
that  bill  would  eliminate  tbe  present 
definition  of  slum,  blight,  and  substand- 
ard in  tbe  IMstrict  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945.  and  replace  the 
present  definitions  in  this  act — ^which 
have  proved  tremendously  elastic  and 
open  to  flexible  interpretations  which 
have  pomltted  the  destruction  of  $2  mil- 
lion worth  of  structurally  sound  com- 
mercial structures  in  the  southwest 
urban  renewal  project  in  the  I>istrict  of 
Columbia.  It  would  replace  these  defi- 
nitions with  new  definitions  which  would 
allow  the  District  of  Columbia  Land 
Agency  to  declare  any  dwelling  or  com- 
mercial structure  anywhere  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  be  a  slum,  blighted,  and 
substandard,  and  thus  greatly  aggravate 
the  destruction  of  structurally  sound 
residential  and  commercial  buildings. 

Under  the  new  definitions  proposed  in 
S.  628.  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
could  claim  that  any  dwelling  or  com- 
mercial structure  would  "impose  severe 
public  economic  or  social  liabilities,  or 
impair,  arrest,  or  prevent  the  sound 
growth,  development,  or  redevelopment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia."  This  Ull 
provides  no  standards  upon  which  such 
judgments  are  to  be  made,  and  it  gives 
unlimited  discretion  to  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  determine,  without  any  re- 
quired criteria,  as  to  whether  a  home  or 
commercial  structure  is  substandard, 
slum,  or  blighted. 

We  have  always  assumed  that  we  in 
America  lived  under  a  Government  of 
laws,  not  men.  Here  under  the  Federal 
Government's  urban  renewal  programs, 
the  situation  is  reversed,  and  those  un- 
fortunate enough  to  live  or  do  business 
within  the  boundaries  of  an  urban  re- 
newal project  are  subjected  to  the  whims 
of  nonelected  public  officials  who  operate 
without  let  or  hindrance  and  who  build 
empires  of  their  own  fancy  with  tax 
moneys. 

A  study  of  the  testimony  presented  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  clear- 
ly Indicates  that  such  power  should  not 
be  given  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency.  "ITie  testi- 
mony shows  that  in  both  the  Columbia 
Plaza  project,  and  the  Adams-Morgan 
project,  staff  members  of  the  District  of 


Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agoicy 
have  gone  to  extrane  lengths  to  define 
structurally  sound  dwellings  and  busi- 
ness structures  as  slums,  blighted,  or 
substandard. 

In  fact.  141  businesses  will  be  displaced 
from  the  Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal 
project  area,  without  any  study  having 
been  made  as  to  whether  these  141  com- 
mercial structures  are  structurally  sound, 
or  structxirally  unsound. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Millkr.  asked 
regarding  the  bill,  S.  628:  "Who  is  to  de- 
termine what  'severe*  Is?"  "Who  is  to  say 
what  'sound'  growth  Is?"  and  he  pointed 
out  that  '^t  is  what  some  nonelected 
public  official  determines  in  his  own 
mind  is  sound." 

In  behalf  of  his  amendment.  Senator 
Mn.LERsaid: 

If  there  were  a  guideline,  such  as  I  would 
estAbllsh,  the  Aggrieved  property  owner,  who 
did  not  think  his  property  should  be  con- 
demned, could  go  into  court.  Then  whAt 
would  happen,  under  the  terms  oL  my  amend- 
ment? The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
would  hAve  to  show  that  the  building  was 
substandard.  In  that  connection,  the  Agency 
would  have  to  show  that  the  building  could 
not  be  economically  Improved  or  modified  to 
meet  the  requirements,  which  It  had  reason- 
ably established,  for  Integration  into  the 
plan;  or,  if  the  building  could  be  econ(»ni- 
CAlly  modified,  the  Agency  would  hAve  to 
show  thAt  the  owner  refused  to  do  so. 

Senator  Millxh  then  went  on  to  say : 

I  do  not  think  thAt  is  a  very  big  burden 
of  proof  to  put  on  An  Administrator  who 
wishes  to  be  fair. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  otnr  seal  for  im- 
provements for  the  public  good  we  should 
never  forget  that  Oovemment  exists  prl- 
marUy  for  the  individual,  and  Individual 
rights  should  be  protected. 

And  he  called  the  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Post  for  July  17,  1962,  which 
said  with  regard  to  the  Adams-Morgan 
urban  renewal  project : 

Adams-Morgan  will  show  us  whether  urban 
renewal  can  be  used  to  preserve  the  healthy 
diversity  that  is,  on  a  small  scale,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  city  itself. 

Adams-liorgan  must  succeed.  It  m\ist  be 
steered  away  from  one  dangerous  error  to- 
ward which  It  appears  to  be  drifting.  The 
easy  way  to  Improve  a  community  is  to  eject 
the  land  uses,  and  the  people,  offensive  to 
the  majority's  sense  of  esthetics. 

If  the  proponents  of  S.  628  are  sincere 
in  their  statement  that  they  only  want 
to  make  possible  nonresidential  urban 
renewal  in  the  District  of  Columbia  they 
should  be  willing  to  make  their  sincerity 
evident  by  supporting  an  amendment 
which  will  do  only  that,  and  not  so  broad- 
en the  powers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  that  it  will 
be  legal  to  dem(^sh  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal the  kind  of  structurally  sound  com- 
mercial buildings  which  were  marked  for 
destruction  in  Cleveland's  Erlevlew 
project. 

Senator  Millir  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  quite  reasonable,  in  the  view 
of  reasonable  men. 

Another  amendment  which  would 
make  possible  nonresidential  commercial 
urban  renewal  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, without  making  possible  the  demoli- 
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tion  of  structurally  sound  structures,  has 
been  suggested,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Sac.  3.  Section  8  ctf  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "An  ArsA"  In  sub- 
section (j)  which  defines  "project  sreA"  And 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  slxun  sreA"  or 
"blighted  area,"  and  make  the  foUowlng  Ad- 
dition: 

"(r)  'Sl\im  area'  or  'blighted  area'  Is  a 
residentlAl  or  nonresidential  area  In  which 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  connection  with 
the  existence  of  any  dwelling,  or  dwellings,  or 
housing  accommodations  for  human  beings, 
or  structures  used  for  conunercial  or  indus- 
trial purposes  predominate  which,  by  reason 
of  structural  unsoundness,  obsolescence,  or  a 
combination  of  these  factors  Is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  detrimental  to 
the  safety,  health,  morals,  and  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla." 

Recently  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  7520, 
to  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  certain 
powers  and  duties  relating  to  urban  re- 
newal. 

This  bill  incorporates  the  reorganiza- 
tion order  proposed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government's  administrative 
and  urban  renewal  staff,  which  was  given 
general  approval  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

President  Kennedy  has  proposed  in  his 
bills  for  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  centralize  urban  renewal  au- 
thority in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  central- 
ization would  avoid  dupUcation,  and 
waste,  and  prevent  the  wasteful  destruc- 
tion of  good  buildings.  This  would  sure- 
ly be  the  end  result  of  any  plan  which 
would  end  the  present  dispersal  of  urban 
renewal  authority. 

I  think  I  should  also  point  out  that 
H.R.  8697,  sponsored  by  the  late  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Rabaut,  which  passed  the  House  10 
to  1  on  June  27,  1960,  also  provided  for 
centralization  of  urban  renewal  powers 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  amendments  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  Act 
of  1945  in  my  bill.  HJl.  7520,  would  go 
far  to  correct  the  present  unfair,  unjust, 
wasteful,  and  discriminatory  practices 
which  have  been  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  all  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
they  would  prevent  the  perpetration  here 
of  the  kind  of  destruction  which  was 
proposed  in  Cleveland's  Erieview  urban 
renewal  project. 


LAND  DIVERSION  PROGRAMS  HELP 
MEAT  PRODUCERS — WE  SHOULD 
GRAZE  MORE  OF  OUR  CULTI- 
VATED LAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
many  people  assume  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram only  helps  to  stabilize  farm  income 
of  feed  grain  producers  when  in  fact  it  is 
also  a  program  for  livestock  and  poultry 
producers.  Some  feeder  cattle  produc- 
ers have  objected  to  letting  cooperators 
take  a  lower  diversion  pasrment  in  return 


for  the  right  to  graze  diverted  acreage. 
Some  poultry  producers  also  objected  to 
the  enactment  of  the  program  at  the 
same  time  they  were  complaining  about 
the  price  problem  resulting  from  com- 
mon market  actions  and  excess  produc- 
tion. More  producers  would  cooperate 
if  they  could  graze  the  diverted  areas. 
Some  would  divert  twice  as  many  acres 
for  the  same  payment  if  they  could  graze 
the  diverted  acres  and  in  so  doing  would 
contribute  even  more  toward  stabiliza- 
tion of  livestock  and  poultry  producers 
income.  In  view  of  this,  a  study  of  di- 
verting feed  grain  acres  to  grazing  and 
its  effect  upon  the  beef  cattle  industry 
should  be  valuable  and  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

J.  Carroll  Bottum,  a  well-known  and 
respected  Purdue  University  agricul- 
tural economist,  in  an  article  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Farm  Policy  Forum, 
published  by  Iowa  State  University, 
states: 

The  feed-grain  program  has  reacted  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry. 

In  considering  the  implications  of  tak- 
ing land  out  of  crop  production  and 
allowing  grazing  on  this  land,  he  says: 

studies  show  that  an  acre  of  cropland 
shifted  to  grass  and  used  by  beef  cattle  pro- 
duces about  one-third  as  many  calories  of 
food  as  when  it  is  in  a  grain  crop  and  fed  to 
concentrate-consvmiing  livestock.  Thus  pro- 
duction can  be  reduced  two-thirds  as  much 
by  shifting  cropland  to  grass  as  by  idling  the 
land. 

In  discussing  the  effects  of  the  feed- 
grains  program  on  beef  cattle  prices  he 
explained: 

Feed  grains  make  up  a  higher  proportion 
of  the  feed  Inputs  for  hogs  and  poultry  than 
for  beef  cattle.  Therefore,  when  the  price  of 
feed  grains  rises,  costs  of  hogs  and  poultry 
producers  increase  relatively  more  than  those 
of  cattle  producers.  Thus,  the  feed  price  rise 
checks  the  expansion  of  these  enterprises 
more  and  leaves  less  pounds  of  pork  and 
poultry  to  compete  with  beef.  Cross-elastic- 
ity of  demand  studies  Indicate  that  a  pound 
of  other  red  meat  and  poultry  has  40  to  50 
percent  as  much  affect  on  the  price  of  beef 
as  anothn-  poimd  of  beef.  Therefore,  a  de- 
crease in  the  supply  of  these  competing 
meats  Increases  the  demand  for  beef. 

Producers  of  feeder  cattle  have  often 
looked  with  economic  concern  upon  i»t>- 
grams  that  raised  the  price  of  com.  It  Is 
true  that  for  any  one  year  a  rise  In  com 
prices  may  weaken  the  demand  for  feeders. 
Nevertheless,  over  the  longer  period,  higher 
priced  corn  gives  cattle  producers  An  eco- 
nomic advantage  over  hog  producers.  For 
example,  if  the  price  of  com  could  be  cut  In 
half,  hog  producers  would  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  total  meat  market  than  now. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  beef  Industry  does  not  need  to  fear 
a  shift  Into  pasture  of  a  part  of  the  land 
retired  from  crops.  Every  acre  shifted  from 
grain  production  to  pasture  will  decrease  the 
supply  of  competing  mests  sufficiently  to 
more  thsn  offset  the  Incressed  beef  supply. 
Roughly  every  time  cropland  is  shifted  to 
grass  and  is  used  by  beef  cattle,  the  supply 
of  competing  meats  Is  reduced  by  3  pounds 
for  every  1  pound  Increase  in  beef.  In  terms 
of  the  cross  elAstlclty  of  demsnd  And  the 
effect  of  the  totAl  smaller  supply  of  meat, 
this  means  a  higher  price  for  beef. 

For  exAmple,  au  Acre  of  good  Corn  Belt 
lAnd  which  wlU  produce  80  bushels  of  com 
per  Acre,  will  supply  the  feed  for  900  pounds 
of  live  hog  production.    Figuring  76-percent 


dressing  percentage  this  wlU  make  675 
pounds  of  pork  and  lard.*  If  this  same  Acre 
Is  plAced  In  pasture  with  equaUy  good  man- 
agement, it  wlU  produce  300  pounds  of  live 
cattle.  Flgiirlng  a  60-percent  dressing  per- 
centage, this  will  make  180  pouixds  of  beef. 
Thus,  the  food  product  per  acre  with  beef  is 
less  than  one- third  as  much  as  with  hogs. 
For  the  United  Ststes,  the  production  of 
calories  with  grass  and  beef  Is  about  one- 
third  as  much  as  with  grain  and  hogs  or 
po\iltry,  the  grsln  constmilng  Uvestock.-^ 

I  think  it  is  apparent  that  Government 
programs  and  particularly  the  feed 
grains  program  and  wheat  program  of 
1963  resulted  in  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  land  in  harvested  crops. 

If  this  diverted  land  is  used  for  graz- 
ing purposes,  less  beef  will  be  produced 
on  that  land  than  if  the  land  had  re- 
mained in  other  crops. 

The  1961-83  feed  grains  and  wheat 
programs  have  obviously  economically 
benefited  the  cattle  industry  as  well  as 
the  hog  and  poultry  industries. 

Surely  it  is  apparent  that  any  program 
that  shifts  grain  acreage  to  grazing  does 
not  hurt  the  beef  industry  and  that  the 
opposition  of  certain  beef  cattle  spcdces- 
men  is  to  the  effect  that "  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  help  it  would  offer — ^I  want 
more." 

If  more  of  the  Intensely  cultivated 
land  were  shifted  to  grass,  we  could  pro- 
duce the  livestock  needed  without  so 
many  totally  idled  acres,  livestock  and 
poultry  producers  would  not  be  hurt  and 
there  would  be  a  reduced  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  would  assure  a  more  efficient 
allocation  of  national  resources.  For 
the  benefit  of  producers,  consumers,  and 
taxpayers,  this  is  the  direction  we  should 
move. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Wtmam  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Clkvelaitd)  .  for  balance  of 
this  week,  on  account  of  death  in  his 

family. 

SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  qTcdal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cvsns,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpkrn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin) ,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kyl  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin) .  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  RoBKKTs  of  Alabama),  for  10  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  Yoik  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida),  for  20  min- 
utes on  Thursday,  July  25,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congsxssional 
RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EoMONOsoN  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material. 
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lOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROGER! ;  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  tha)t  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  i^as  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  a  nd  12  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourn  d  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, July  25,  1  W3,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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the  Interior  aad  the  Secretary  of  Agricul* 
ture.  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interi<Mr  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  l^oree,  relatlre  to  the  nnmber  of  odlcers 
assigned  or  detatlert  to  permanent  duty  in 
the  eaeeuUve  element  of  the  Air  Force  at  the 
seat  of  the  Oovemment  at  the  end  of  the 
foorth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1963  (June  30, 
1963),  pursuant  to  section  8031(c),  tlUe  10. 
United  Statee  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UjS. 
C:1tU  Service  Coomilsslon,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  piopoeed  bill  entltied  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended,  with  regard  to 
filing  designation  of  beneficiary";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HJt.  7638.  A  bill  to  author- 
ise additional  appropriations  for  prosecu- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan  In  the  Los 
Angeles-San  Oabriel  River  Basin;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  575).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Umon. 

Ifr.  BOLLIMO:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Reeolntton  463.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of,  and  waiving  points  of  order 
against,  the  conference  report  on  the  bill. 
HJR.  6307,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act.  1926;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  676) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

ICr.  BOLLnrO:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  454.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJt.  4638.  a  bill  to  promote 
the  orderly  transfa  of  ths  eseeutlve  power 
in  connection  with  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  ofllce  ol  a  President  and  the  Inaugur- 
atlOQ  of  a  new  President:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  577) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PX7BLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and   resolutions  were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  ICr.  DEVINB: 

HJt.  7718.  A  bill  to  provide  means  for 
settling  the  current  dispute  between  the 
railroads  and  their  employees  over  work  rules, 
and  for  preventing  such  dlq>utes  from  aris- 
ing in  the  future,  and  to  require  varloxis 
forms  of  aid  for  employees  displaced  by 
changes  in  work  rules,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BKNNBTT  of  Florida: 

HJt.  7719.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  404  and 
406  of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
travel  and  transportation  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
are  retired,  dtaeharged,  or  released  from  ac- 
tive duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Set  vices. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

HJt.  7720.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Statee  Code,  to  facilitate  the  entry  and  mail- 
ing as  second-«Iass  mail  of  publications  of 
ehurehes  and  church  organisations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURKHALITR: 

HJt.  7731.  A  bUI  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  in  the  Los  Angeles-San 
Oabriel  River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  WCMTkS. 


By  Mr.  BURTON: 
HJt.  7722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addl- 
tlonal  tneome  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  is  i^yslcally  or 
mentaUy  handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BTRNK  of  Pennsylvania: 
Hit.  7733.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tpprxi- 
prlate  ceremonies  shall  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  at  the  Tombs  of  the 
Unknown  Soldiers.  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  Vs..  and  at  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CAHn.T.: 
HJt.  7724.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Little 
League  Baseball.  Inc.,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHEU': 
HJt.  7725.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convey  to  Kenton 
County,  Ky..  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  real 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJt.  7736.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Oommitteo  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUB: 
HJt.  7727.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amanded.  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  mimiclpal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
municipalities  and  others  for  the  sepwa- 
tlon  of  combined  sewers,  to  authorise  the 
Issuance  of  regulations  to  aid  in  preventing, 
controlling,  and  abating  poUution  of  inter- 
state or  navigable  waters,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7728.  A  bill  to  provide  toot  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  U.S.  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  crusade  against  cancer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HJL  7729.  A  bill  to  prohibit  transportation 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard  certain 
foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Bfr.  GILL: 
H.R.  7730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Natimallty  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
HJL  7781.  A  bill  to  provide  means  for  set- 
tling the  current  dispute  between  the  rail- 
roads and  their  emplojrees  over  work  rules, 
to  prevent  such  disputes  from  arising  in  the 
future  by  prohibiting  featherbeddlng  prac- 
tices in  the  railroad  Industry,  and  to  provide 
various  forms  of  assistance  for  employees 
displaced  by  changes  in  wwk  rules,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJt.  7732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
pooes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  7733.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  the  term  "age"  as  used 
in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  whisky, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
HJt.  7734.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Catho- 
lic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTBN: 
HJt.  7738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ^f  May 
21,  1928.  relating  to  standards  of  containers 
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for  fruits  and  vegetaMea,  to  panalt  the  use 
of  additional  standard  ooataiaars;  to  the 
Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  astranavtlea. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  7736.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  in  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
that  such  building  shall  be  designated  the 
"President  James  Madison  Memorial  Li- 
brary", and  to  provide  that  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be 
built  in  squares  637  and  691  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  order  to  render  unnecessary 
the  construction  (at  a  cost  of  $39  million) 
of  a  special  memorial  to  President  James 
Madison,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJt.  7737.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  there- 
under for  certain  foster  children  and  others 
with  respect  to  whom  an  Insured  individual 
stands  In  loco  parentis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJt.  7738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONET: 

HJt.  7739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oh  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

HJt.  7740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

HJt.  7741.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  601(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

H.R.  7742.  A  biU  to  prevent  the  tiae  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

HJt.  7743.  A  bill  to  limit  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  appntjpriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  be  used;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.7744.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Disposition  of  Ellis  Island;   to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJt.  7745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

HJt.  7746.  A  blU  to  amend  section  601  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  re- 
quire active  encotiragement  and  develop- 
ment of  free  enterprise  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Develc^ment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJt.  7747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  require  that  articles 
or  commodities  acquired  with  foreign  as- 
sistance shall  be  products  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*. 

H.R.  7748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  the  ear- 
marking of  funds  to  prcMnote  free  enterprise; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AlTaira. 
ByMr.  TAFT: 

H.R.  7749.  A  bill  to  provide  means  fof 
settling  the  current  dispute  between  the  rail- 
roads and  their  employees  over  woilc  rules. 
and  for  preventing  such  disputes  from  ari»- 
Ing  in  the  future,  and  to  require  various 
forms  of  aid  for  emi^oyees  affected  by 
changes  in  work  rules,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  oa  Intemtata  and 
Foreign  Oommeroa. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  7750.  A  bm  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  oom- 
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HJt.  7751.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  eoa- 
structlon  authority  to  the  Administrator  ot 
VeteraniT  Affidrs  In  order  to  provide  adequate 
veterans'  hospital  facilities  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWH  ot  California: 
HJt.  7752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  mo- 
tion pictures  photographed  outside  the 
United  States,  and  any  advertisements 
thereof,  shall  set  forth  the  country  of  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H  J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  problems  relating  to  industrywide 
collective  bargaining  and  industrywide 
strikes  and  lockouts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  J.  Res.  570.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebloaen,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  Increase 
the  amount  available  for  elderly  housing 
loans,  farm  housing  loans,  urban  planning 
grants,  and  advances  for  planned  public 
works,  and  to  extend  the  mortgage  Insur- 
ance programs  under  sections  809  and  810  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.J.  Res.  572.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  needed  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  for  10  years  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  Interstate  and  defense 
highway  program  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  highway  traffic  and 
needs  forecast  for  the  year  1992,  and  the 
changes  determined  necessary  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems  as  a  result  there- 
of, and  to  report  to  Congress  the  results  of 
such  study  and  his  recommendations  for  a 
10-year  highway  program  conunencing  July 
1,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJ.  Res.  573.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Kreblozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
fore it  on  Krebiozen  until  the  completion  of 
such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  574.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  continued  shipment  of  the  drug 
Krebiozen  In  interstate  commerce  in  order 
to  insure  the  continued  availability  of  such 
drug  for  the  treatment  of  patients  now  being 
treated  with  such  drug  and  for  terminal 
cancer  patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Cranmerce. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  207.  Concturent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
achievement  of  balanoe-of-payments  equl- 
Ubrium  is  essential  and  that  the  United 
States  should  take  Uie  initiative  in  caUlng 
for  an  International  monetary  conference; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxurency. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Can.  Re*.  208.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  oonttnned  operation  by  the 
parties  to  the  present  labor  dispute  involv- 
ing the  railroads:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  BLUOTT: 

H.BaaL466.  BasoluUan  to  create  a  select 
oonmittee  to  investigate  expenditures  for  re- 
search programs  conducted  by  or  sponsored 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.  Res.  456.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  expenditures  tar 
research  programs  conducted  by  or  sponsored 
by  the  departments  and  agenlces  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Rule*. 
By  Mr.  BOLLING: 

H.  Res.  457.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
conmiittee  to  Investigate  expenditures  for 
research  programs  conducted  by  or  aponscMred 
by  the  departments  and  agenlces  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.Res.  458.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
conmiittee  to  Investigate  expenditures  for 
research  programs  conducted  by  or  sponsored 
by  the  departments  aixl  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN:  Memorial  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
memorializing  Congress  concerning  aodal 
security  benefits  for  deputy  sheriffs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
consenting  to  the  northeastern  water  and 
related  land  resources  compact;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.R.  7753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Sparaccine;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BECKER: 
H.R.  7754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hanna 
Wiemicka;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJt.  7755.  A  biU  f or  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Bruschl,  his  wife.  Maria  M.  Carrera  Bruachi. 
and  their  son.  Giovanni  Bruschl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON : 
H.R.  7756.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
tration of  General  Services  to  sell  a  part  of 
the    former    Cheli    Air    Force    Station    to 
Chanslor-Westem  OU  &  Development  Co.  by 
negotiation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Goverment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  7757.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  L 
Ellington;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.FINO: 
HJt.  7758.  A   blU   for   the  relief   of   John 
(loannls)    Antonopoulos;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HJt.  7759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Kerenjrl;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
HJt.  7760.  A  biU  for  the  r^ief  of  Cleopatra 
TrentowsU:     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJt.  7761.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Zroubavel 
Beth    Yacob;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJt.  7762.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Peter 
Czaban;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr, 

HJt.Tll6S.  A 
V.    TleMy;    to 
Judletery. 
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Wedne  tday,  July  24. 1963 
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By  Mr.  1KAOX7X  ot  California: 
RJl.7704.  A  bill  for  the  rallaf  of  Somie 
Sukal  Bomanesk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JwUdary. 


By  Mr.  TOLL  (by  request) : 
HJL  7706.  A   bUl   f or   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Angelina  CardelUna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


CLAUSEN,    ytr.  Speaker, 
Court  decision  on  the 
In  schools,  has  caused 
citizens  to  write  to  their 
protest.    Under  unani- 
I  would  like  to  insert  the 
from  two  of  my  con- 
Roberts  of  Sebastopol 
W.   Heath   of   the 
Church  of  Santa 
was  sent  to  the  gentle- 
[Mr.  Chamberlain] 
my  office,  and  Pastor 
a  copy  of  a  recent  radio 
he  initiated.    I  feel  that 
iroadcast  is  t3rpical  of  the 
that  I  have  received  on 
]  eflects  the  understanding 
iiany  of  my  constituents 
sibject.    I  would  also  like 
personal  opinions  on  the 
which  include  principles 
views. 
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comnon 
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and  a  little  iSsillusloned,  that  the  law  we 
respect  should  speak  against  the  greatest 
loyalty  one  should  have. 

That  otir  Constitution  coxild  be  interpreted 
to  remove  the  worship  of  God  is  too  revolu- 
tionary a  thoiight,  but  where  do  we  go  from 
here? 

Our  allegiance,  as  we  pledge  it,  is  to  "one 
nation  under  God."  Our  coin  of  exchange 
states  "In  God  do  we  trust."  As  does  our 
national  anthem,  and  a  popul^  song  which 
speaks  the  thoughts  of  so  many,  and  carried 
us  through  dark  days  and  victory,  "God  Bless 
America." 

We,  as  a  Nation,  feel  the  blessings  of  our 
God,  and  we  pray  for  His  blessing  upon  every 
new  President,  Congress,  and  invoke  His 
blessing  before  personal  and  national  under- 
takings of  importance.  How  dare  we  write 
Him  out  now?  The  education  of  every  child 
is  an  important  dedication  of  future  thought 
in  our  world. 

Having  sincere  faith  In  your  ability  and 
concern  to  do  that  which  is  right,  I  implore 
you  to  use  your  voice  to  say  that  which 
should  be  said,  and  your  strength  of  posi- 
tion to  do  that  which  should  be  done,  to 
correct  this  situation  which  does  not  repre- 
sent a  God-fearing  nation. 
Most  sincerely, 

liAVKA    ROBXBTS. 

LrviNc  Watehs  Broadcast,  June  23,  1963 

Our  Nation  suffered  another  tragic  blow 
this  past  week,  a  blow  far  worse  than  the 
Communists  inflicted  when  they  took  over 
Cuba,  for  this  plow  was  at  the  foundation  of 
owr  strength.  It  struck  at  the  very  spiritual 
forces  upon  which  otir  Nation  was  built. 
Those  forces  Instilled  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  youth  have  been  the  guiding 
and  energizing  truths  that  have  made  our 
country  one  of  the  greatest  in  all  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Who  struck  this  blow?  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  when  they  ruled  this 
past  week  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for 
any  public  school  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
Bible,  or  to  utter  a  prayer.  What  a  mockery 
against  a  holy  God  in  heaven.  What  total 
blindness  to  the  true  meaning  of  freedom; 
for  to  deny  the  majority  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  because  of  the  very,  very  small  minori- 
ty, is  to  distort  the  total  meaning  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  Every  Christian  should  stand 
for  minority  rights,  but  only  a  fool  and  a  des- 
pot would  stand  for  minority  rule. 

Here  in  California  this  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing may  not  affect  our  educational  institu- 
tions so  much,  for  long  ago  God's  word  and 
any  recognition  of  God  in  prayer  has  been 
ruled  out  of  public  schools  in  our  State.  Here 
and  there  sincere,  dedicated  Christian  teach- 
ers have  dared  to  share  such  portions  of 
Holy  Scriptxire  as  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  even  to  offer  a  prayer 
in  class.  I  know  of  one  kindergarten  teach- 
er who,  at  lunchtlme,  would  lead  her  little 
ones  in  a  simple  prayer  of  thanks  to  God. 
Then  one  day  a  mother  came  in  and  read 
the  riot  act  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  princi- 
pal, and  from  that  time  on  there  has  been 
no  simple  expression  of  thanks  in  that  kin- 
dergarten class  Just  before  the  children  eat. 
So,  California  has  led  the  way  in  moral  cow- 
ardice, befcHe  a  very  small  minority,  to  rule 
out  any  mention  of  God  and  His  word  to 
our  children  in  school. 


However,  this  has  not  been  the  case  in 
nearly  40  of  the  other  50  States  in  the  Union. 
For  they  have,  since  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, shared  the  wonderful  Influence  In 
the  minds  of  growing  children,  of  the  utter- 
ance of  a  prayer,  and  the  simple  reading  of  a 
brief  portion  of  Holy  Scripture.  No,  such  an 
act  doesn't  make  saints  out  of  chUdren,  but 
it  did  help  to  Instill  these  great  virtues  of 
reverence,  respect,  love,  faith,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  human  being's  responsi- 
bility to  a  holy  God  in  heaven. 

But  now,  in  one  brief  moment,  otir  Su- 
preme Cotut  has  declared  tmconstltutional 
these  privileges  that  our  forefathers  fought 
and  bled  and  died  for.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  who  stated  that 
he  was  "shocked"  at  the  ruling,  and  added, 
"Prayers  and  Bible  reading  have  been  a  part 
of  American  public  school  life  since  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Now  a 
Supreme  Court  in  1963  says  o\ir  fathers 
were  all  wrong  all  those  years.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  the  Supreme  Court  that  is  all 
wrong." 

I  agree  with  Billy  Graham  100  percent. 

The  tragedy  is  that  so  many  professing 
Christians  have  succumbed  to  the  propa- 
ganda brainwashing  that  has  been  going  on 
for  years,  that  our  law  of  separation  of 
chiu-ch  and  state  means  separation  of  God 
from  our  society,  except  for  the  confines  of 
the  home  and  the  church  building.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  Communist's  policy,  free- 
dom for  religion  as  long  as  it  does  not  pene- 
trate society  outside  the  walls  of  the  home 
and  the  church. 

So  the  Christians  of  America  will  allow 
this  Supreme  Court  decision  to  go  by  with 
very  little  objection,  aside  from  perhaps  a 
fleeting  thought  that  "it  does  seem  a  shame." 
But  we  will  go  on  our  merry  way,  while  the 
foundations  of  a  God-fearing  nation  are  de- 
stroyed by  our  leaders;  until  one  day  we  will 
awake  to  discover  that  we  can  no  longer  call 
upon  God  to  deliver  us.  Instead  of  enjoy- 
ing His  mercy,  we  must  face  His  Judgment. 

I  believe  in  religlotis  liberty,  and  hold  that 
this  God-given  right  is  exercised  at  its  best 
when  there  is  separation  t>etween  church  and 
state. 

I  believe  in  civil  government  as  divinely 
ordained  to  protect  men  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  natural  rights,  and  to  rule  In  civil 
things;  and  that  in  this  realm  it  is  entitled 
to  the  respectful  and  wlUlng  obedience  of 
all. 

I  believe  in  the  individual's  natural  and 
inalienable  right  to  freedom  of  conscience: 
to  worship  or  not  to  worship;  to  profess,  to 
practice,  and  to  promulgate  his  rellgioxis  be- 
liefs, or  to  change  them  according  to  his 
conscience  or  opinions,  holding  that  these 
are  the  essence  of  religious  liberty:  but  that 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  he  should  respect 
the  eqiilvalent  right  of  others. 

I  believe  that  all  legislation  and  other 
governmental  acts  which  unite  chvirch  and 
state  are  subversive  of  human  rights,  poten- 
tially persecuting  in  character,  and  exposed 
to  the  best  interests  of  church  and  state; 
and  therefore,  that  it  la  not  within  the 
province  of  human  government  to  enact 
such  legislation  or  perform  such  acts. 

I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  use  every  lawful 
add  honorable  means  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  tends  to  unite 
church  and  state,  and  to  oppose  every  move- 
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ment  toward  such  union,  that  all  may  enjoy 
the  inestimable  blwwlngs  of  religious  liberty. 
I  believe  that  these  liberties  are  embraced 
in  the  golden  rule,  which  ttachiem  that  a 
man  should  do  to  others  as  he  would  have 
others  do  to  him. 

DohH.  CLATXKnr, 
Ifember  of  Congress. 


Tribate  to  Danny  Kaye  in  Recofnition  of 
Hit  Conlribiitions  to  International  Good 

Win 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREZS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  CAUroBMia 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  24. 1963 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Danny  Kaye,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  all-round  entertainers,  ac- 
complished a  most  extraordinary  per- 
sonal, good  will  mission  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
my  colleagues  the  meritorious  service 
performed  by  Mr.  Kaye,  which  reflected 
great  good  will  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States.  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Kaye.  who  has 
achieved  international  stature  not  only 
as  a  show  business  star,  but  as  a  humani- 
tarian, whose  heart,  mind,  and  formi- 
dable talents  are  dedicated  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world, 

Mr.  Kaye  went  to  Moscow  under  the 
combined  aegis  of  Uie  UJ3.  Information 
Agency  and  the  entertainment  industry, 
as  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  Third  Inter- 
national Film  Festival  in  Moscow. 

Although  he  participated  in  the  film 
festival,  Mr.  Kaye's  primary  concern  was 
to  meet  the  Soviet  people,  and  particu- 
larly to  visit  with  the  Russian  children— 
children  in  schools,  children  in  hospitals 
and  children  in  various  rural  establish- 
ments and  training  centers. 

In  the  10  days  Danny  Kaye  spent  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  charmed  his  way 
into  the  hearts  of  untold  millions  of 
Russians,  but  particularly  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Russian  children. 

In  the  cultural  exchange  pattern  in 
recent  years  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  many 
who  believe  the  Soviet  Union  has  come 
off  to  greater  advantage.  This  because 
the  Soviets  have  been  able  to  send  to 
the  United  States  such  outstanding  cul- 
tural attractions  as  the  Bolshoi  Ballet, 
the  Leningrad  Kirov  Ballet,  the  Moiseyev 
Dancers,  and  many  great  musical  artists, 
including  David  Oistrach,  among  others. 

The  United  States  has  sent  over  to 
Russia  many  outstanding  American  cul- 
tural groups  and  individual  artists,  but 
it  is  apparent  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  make  up  for  the  impact  that 
Soviet  culture  has  made  with  the  Amer- 
ican pubhc  in  relationship  to  the  Impact 
that  American  culture  has  made  upon 
the  Soviet  peoples. 

Hie  State  D^artment  has  found  that 
personal  impact  can  be  most  influential. 


OfBcial  Soviet  Goremment  orgnniza- 
tions.  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Red  Cross 
Alliance  and  Red  Crescent  Societies 
knew  of  the  commendable  woik  Danny 
Kaye  has  done  over  the  years  for 
UNICEF,  relative  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  children  throughout  the 
world. 

Danny  Kaye  was  warmly  greeted  upcm 
his  arrival  in  Moscow  by  Prof.  George 
Mlterev,  president  of  the  Soviet  Red 
Cross  Alliance  and  Red  Crescent  Socie- 
ties. The  welcoming  event  was  covered 
by  the  international  press,  as  well  as  the 
fun  Russian  press — and  it  was  consid- 
ered a  major  breakthrough  for  Ameri- 
can-Soviet relationships. 

Danny  Kaye  was  officially  invited  to 
visit  various  Soviet  Government-oper- 
ated clinics,  hospitals,  and  camps  for 
children — the  first  individual  from  any 
Western  country  to  ever  receive  such  an 
invitation.  Danny  Kaye's  visits  to  these 
various  children's  centers  were  covered 
by  both  the  Soviet  press  and  American 
press.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  American  press  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  cover  such  developments. 

Wherever  Danny  Kaye  went  he  found 
children  ready  to  play  for  him,  sing  for 
him.  and  dance  for  him.  And  every- 
where Danny  Kaye  went,  he  immedi- 
ately went  on  stage,  and  he,  in  turn, 
played,  danced  and  joked  and  clowned 
with  the  children. 

From  the  press  coverage  of  this  ex- 
traordinary good  will  mission  one  major 
fact  evolved — ^the  Russian  children 
showed  great  love  for  Danny  Kaye. 

Veteran  newsmen  on  the  Russian  scene 
persontdly  report  that  the  Danny  Kaye 
mission  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
thrilling  experiences  they  had  ever  en- 
coimtered.  This  was  not  because  Danny 
Kajre  was  able  to  capture  the  interest 
and  love  of  the  Soviet  children — it  was 
more  than  that.  Danny  Kaye  has  done 
this  all  over  the  world  for  many  years 
and  in  24  different  foreign  countries. 
There  was  a  much  more  important  im- 
plication. 

I  wish  to  pc^nt  out  to  my  colleagues, 
that  the  important  thing  in  this  Danny 
Kaye  one-man  mission  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  reachingout  to  thousands  of  Rus- 
sian children  who  had  never  met  an 
American  before.  Children  who  had 
been  taught  that  everything  that  stems 
from  communism  is  good  and  everything 
that  stems  from  capitalism.  Including 
capitalistic  countries,  is  bad. 

Suddenly,  thii  lanky,  funloving, 
talented  man  shows  up  in  their  midst — 
and  he  is  not  evil  at  all.  In  fact,  he  is  a 
"nice  guy."  He  plays  with  them,  he 
sings  with  them,  and  he  dances  with 
them.  These  children  are  going  to  tell 
other  children  and  they  are  going  to  tell 
their  parents,  and  their  parents  are  go- 
ing to  tell  other  parents  that  a  fine 
American  visited  them  and  brought  them 
great  hi^ipiness. 

In  ad(Ution,  Danny  Kaye  was  the  star 
attraction  of  the  "Saturday  Night  News 
Show,"  on  Moscow  TV,  which,  in  addi- 
tion, telecast  film  clips  of  his  visit  to  the 
various  Soviet  children's  establishments. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  100  million  peo- 
ple saw  this  telecast. 


It  has  been  evaluated  that  Danny  Kaye 
in  that  1  hour  did  much  to  promote  good 
will  between  the  American  people  and 
the  Soviet  pe<H>le.  It  is  apparent  that 
if  peace  is  to  come  to  the  world,  it  will 
be  on  a  "people  to  people"  basis. 

An  intnesting,  but  characteristic,  as- 
pect of  this  oitire  mission,  is  the  fact 
that  Danny  Elaye  personally  paid  all  the 
expenses  connected  with  his  trip  to 
Russia. 

The  lives  (tf  Americans  throughout  our 
land,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  people 
throughout  the  comers  of  the  world 
have  been  enriched  by  the  artistry  and 
genius  of  Danny  Kaye.  Particularly, 
this  is  true  of  the  children  of  the  world. 
As  an  American,  he  has  brought  great 
credit  to  his  country — the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  Is,  therefore,  fitting  and  proper  for 
us  as  fellow  Americans  to  pay  tribute  to 
Danny  Kaye  and  commend  him  for  his 
great  humanitarian  and  patriotic  en- 
deavors. His  accompli.shmp.nts  have 
been  great — the  position  he  holds  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow  man 
everywhere  is  just  as  great. 


Railroad  Jobs  Are  Threatened  by  the  Lost 
of  Braceros 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  cALiroaMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24, 1963 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  representatives  of  the  railroad 
unions  called  at  my  office  to  present  or- 
ganized labor's  version  of  the  strike  situ- 
ation. 

One  roninded  me  that  a  few  days 
earlier  260  railroad  cars  of  fresh  produce 
were  shipped  from  my  district  in  1  day. 
This  is  not  unusual.  As  many  as  400  rail- 
road cars  have  been  shipped  from  Salinas 
in  1  day.  This  equals  five  long  trains  of 
fresh  vegetables. 

This  is  more  produce  than  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  seen.  These  trains 
go  at  least  to  Chicago— many  to  Phila- 
delphia. New  York,  Washington.  Many 
thousands  of  railroad  workers  from  Sa- 
linas to  New  York  derive  their  whole  live- 
lihood from  the  row  crop  vegetable  in- 
dustry of  the  Salinas  Valley  of  California. 

This  union  representative  was  grateful 
for  the  bracero.  Without  the  bracero 
many  railroad  workers  and  suppliers  will 
lose  their  Jobs. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  fresh  prod- 
uce was  refrigerated  by  crushed  ice  on 
its  long  trip  to  eastern  markets,  more  ice 
was  manufactured  in  Salinas,  popula- 
tion about  22,000,  than  in  New  York  City. 
This  will  give  an  Idea  of  the  size  and 
variety  of  industries  which  are  allied  to, 
or  dependent  upon,  agriculture,  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  bracero  for  supple- 
mental labor.  Now  much  of  the  produce 
is  refrigerated  by  vacuum  or  dry  cooling. 
This  is  another  large  Industry  employing 
many  highly  skilled  and  paid  workers 
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have  not  been  taken  before.  Previous  efforts 
affecting  military  dependents  abroad  and 
duty-free  tourist  purchases  abroad  have  not 
been  effective.  I  believe  stronger  steps  than 
those  now  proposed  will  have  to  be  taken. 

The  onphasls  in  the  President's  message 
today  was  on  curbs  in  the  capital  area.  But 
American  dollars  are  still  going  out  of  the 
country  In  tremendo\is  foreign  aid,  military, 
and  tourist  expenditures  abroad.  These  are 
In  addition  to  private  Investment  overseas, 
foreign  loans  in  the  United  States,  and  U.S. 
loans  abroad. 

Stem  and  positive  measures  must  be  im- 
mediately taken  to  balance  our  foreign  pay- 
ments and  avoid  continuing  deficits.  Con- 
structive action  has  been  too  long  deferred. 
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or 
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or  MAssACHXTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24. 1963 

Mr.  PHIIiHTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 13,  1962.  it  was  my  great  privi- 
lege to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
very  impressive  and  moving  memorial 
exercises  at  the  Rindge  Technical 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  honor  of 
an  old  and  valiied  friend  of  mine,  the 
late  Henry  C.  Lynch. 

At  the  exercises,  a  beautiful  memorial 
photograph  of  Mr.  Lynch,  for  many 
years  head  of  the  foreign  language  de- 
partment and  faculty  manager  of  ath- 
letics at  Rindge.  was  presented  to  the 
school  at  a  largely  attended  student  as- 
sembly. 

The  photograph,  a  gift  of  Rindge 
alumni  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Lynch, 
now  hangs  in  the  school  trophy  room, 
in  which  he  took  such  great  pride. 

Present  for  the  ceremony  were  Dr. 
Albert  I^mch,  a  son.  Richard  Partridge, 
of  the  Lynch  family.  Headmaster  Robert 
R.  Sweeney.  Headmaster  Emeritus  John 
W.  Wood,  Hon.  Raymond  Fitzgerald, 
outstanding  educator  and  lawyer,  N.  V. 
"Swede"  Nelson,  the  well-known  sports 
figure  and  afterdinner  speaker,  the  be- 
loved Charles  Linehan.  former  teacher 
and  famous  coach,  and  a  host  of  other 
very  prominent  friends  and  distin- 
guished figures  of  public  service,  busi- 
ness, professional  and  educational  life. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcord.  I  include 
the  text  of  my  speech  at  the  Henry  C. 
I^nch  memorial  ceremony: 

ICy  dear  friends,  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
good  and  great  friend,  our  beloved  Charlie 
Linehan,  yoiu:  distinguished  headmaster  and 
others  who  have  given  me  the  great  privilege 
and  honor  to  be  with  you  on  this  very  mov- 
ing occasion. 

To  visit  your  renowned  secondary  school, 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  land, 
would  ordinarily  stir  some  very  happy  mem- 
Mles  for  me.  But  today.  I  come  on  a  mis- 
sion of  commemoration  and  love  that  is 
mingled  with  sadness  and  yet  with  great 
pride.  Por  I  know  that  when  we  are  hon- 
oring a  man  like  our  beloved  and  lamented 
Henry  Lynch,  we  are  honoring  one  who  for 
so  many  years  served  this  beautiful  com- 
munity as  a  gifted  teacher,  counsellor,  ad- 


viser and  able,  dedicated  lawyer  with  every 
ounce  of  his  being  and  every  pulse  of  his 
great  heart. 

Henry  Lynch  was  a  few  years  ahead  of  me 
at  college  when  I  came  down  here  to  Cam- 
bridge from  Clinton  High  School,  friendless 
and  alone,  as  a  neophyte  to  what  was  for 
me  the  strange  and  rather  bewildering  col- 
legiate world  of  the  time.  But  with  t3^1cal 
kindness  he  immediately  took  me  to  his 
heart  and  his  home  and  the  hospitality  of 
his  wonderful  family  and  was  my  dear  friend 
until  he  passed  to  his  eternal  reward. 

Henry  had  many  warm,  admiring  friends 
throughout  his  long,  useful  life,  because  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  people  and  their 
concerns,  and  could  not  do  too  much  to 
emphasize  his  high  concept  of  what  loyal 
friendship  really  means. 

He  had  a  superb  background  and  was 
sprung  from  a  fine  ftmiUy,  a  family  of  doers 
and  achievers,  civil,  business,  and  profes- 
sional leaders,  all  of  whom  were  deeply 
public-spirited,  interested  in  making  some- 
thing out  of  themselves  and  contributing 
something  of  real  worth  to  their  community 
and  country. 

Henry  Lynch  was  endowed  with  great 
natural  gifts,  a  keen  alert  mind  that  made 
him  an  outstanding  student  at  Harvard,  and 
later  enabled  him  to  achieve  magnificent 
success  as  a  teacher,  a  leader,  and  a  lawyer, 
molding  and  guiding  the  minds  of  young 
people  in  creative,  aspiring  channels,  wisely 
counselling  his  fellow  citizens,  and  serving 
his  proud  city  and  his  country  with  the 
Army  overseas  in  World  War  I,  and  through- 
out his  long,  constructive  civilian  career. 

Henry  Lynch  had  deep,  rugged  convictions 
and  high  principles  and  always  clung  te- 
naciously to  them.  He  wore  no  man's  collar, 
and  rigidly  followed  his  own  way  of  life 
which  was  the  way  of  high  character,  recti- 
tude, lofty  alms,  perseverance,  and  a  fine 
sense  of  Justice  and  desire  to  help  others. 

Oreatly  devoted  to  his  family,  he  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  great  progress  he  saw 
them  make  and  the  marked  success  he  lived 
to  see  them  achieve.  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  his  brilliant,  young  son,  who  is  achiev- 
ing such  great  success  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, should  be  with  us  today. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  here  today, 
in  the  presence  of  his  dear  friends,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  his  loving  family  and 
colleagues,  and  the  fine  student  body  of  this 
great  school,  to  dwell  more  upon  the  fine  life 
and  inspiring,  wonderful  achievements  and 
the  many  good  works  of  Henry  Lynch  because 
you  of  Cambridge  know  them  so  well  and 
appreciate  them  so  much.  This  community 
owes  him  a  great  debt. 

We  will  ever  continue  to  be  Inspired  by  the 
fine  example  Henry  Ljmch  set  for  us,  his  com- 
plete devotion  to  so  many  young  people, 
whom  he  helped  in  Innumerable  ways  to  find 
their  place  in  life,  his  special,  outstanding 
service  to  sports  and  athletics,  his  unselfish 
dedication  to  his  work,  his  generosity  of  im- 
pulse, and  his  surpassing  loyalty  to  his 
friends,  his  school,  and  so  many  good  causes. 

I  commend  oiu*  esteemed,  beloved  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Linehan,  great  friend  and  leader 
that  he  Is.  your  able  distinguished  head- 
master. Robert  R.  Sweeney  and  his  able  staff, 
the  Key  Club  and  all  those  who  helped  to 
arrange  for  the  presentation  of  this  beauti- 
ful, characteristic  likeness  of  Henry. 

Por  many  years  to  come,  this  lovely  portrait 
will  remain  in  these  cherished  halls  to  re- 
mind all  who  pass  here  of  the  memorable 
virtues  and  unstinted  contributions  of  Henry 
Lynch. 

May  the  remembrance  of  his  noble  quali- 
ties, friendship,  and  peerless  service  long  con- 
tinue to  bring  us  light,  inspiration,  and  firm 
resolve  to  emulate  the  things  he  so  stanchly 
stood  for,  and  the  many  things  he  did  to 
make  Cambridge  and  our  great  country  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 
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So  long  as  this  famous  school,  and  our 
great  Nation  can  produce  able,  distinguished, 
and  dedicated  leaders  and  teachers  and  pa- 
triotic, God-fearing,  liberty-loving,  red- 
blooded  Americans  like  Henry  Lynch,  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  futxu^.  Por  ambitious, 
well-trained  young  people  like  you,  always 
looking  upward  with  spirit  and  hope,  and 
pressing  forward  with  vigor,  courage  and  de- 
termination, faithfully  following  tin  lessons 
and  the  lofty  example  he  gave,  will  continue 
to  keep  our  great  Nation  strong,  peaceful, 
and  free. 

May  our  dear  friend,  Henry  Lynch,  find  rest 
and  peace  in  his  heavenly  home. 

I  insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  able  and  most  appropriate  speech 
made  on  the  occasion  of  the  Henry  C. 
Lynch  memorial  exercises,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Mahoney,  distinguished  teacher 
and  leader  of  Rindge  Technical  School: 

Henbt  Ltnch — In  Rxtsospect.     "Thx  Tsxru- 
PET's  Sn.vEX  Voice  Is  Sttllo),"  thx  Waroex 

Sn.KKT    ON   THS    BJLL" 

Henry  Carty  Lynch,  great  humorist,  master 
teacher,  kind  and  wise  moralist,  has  gone  to 
his  reward,  and  nevermore  shall  we  at 
Rindge  bask  in  his  ready  smile  and  be  re- 
galed by  his  inimitable  anecdotes  which  al- 
ready have  become  a  part  of  the  Rindge 
legend. 

Henry  always  loved  the  limelight  of  life's 
stage  and  no  man  loved  more  the  sunshine 
of  full  recognition. 

If  you  were  merely  an  acquaintance  you 
could  not  help  noticing  that  he  was  a  lover 
of  life,  but  if  you  were  an  intimate  friend, 
as  I  was  privileged  to  be,  you  always  felt  in 
your  heart  a  warmth,  a  Joy  from  being  In 
his  company.  Of  subtle  intelligence  and 
open  nature,  of  deep  erudition  and  vast  con- 
versational powers,  he  brought  rich  gifts 
Indeed  to  his  teaching. 

Certain  it  Is  that  thousands  of  Rindge 
students  will  always  recall  with  affection 
and  gratitude  the  clarity  and  orderliness  of 
his  teaching  which,  brightened  by  bland 
humor  and  tingling  wit,  made  his  classes 
rich  and  memorable  experiences. 

The  whole  expanse  of  education  was  his 
familiar  park  of  pleasance.  Tet  he  was  not 
a  scholarly  recluse.  With  all  his  Intellectual 
gifts  he  was  as  much  a  companion  of  all  the 
leading  figures  in  the  athletic  world  as  of 
Chardlnal  and  Blackstone.  And  on  an  eve- 
ning in  the  square,  that  he  loved,  he  liked 
to  discviss  the  contemporary  scene  with  such 
firm  and  fast  friends  as  "Jack"  Lyons,  "Bill" 
Cleary,  "Bill"  Cunningham,  and  If  I  may 
boast,  myself.  These  were  golden  moments 
for  Henry. 

Henry's  social  sjrmpathies  were  no  less 
strong  than  his  fondness  for  learning  and 
he  was  the  most  fascinating  of  comrades. 

His  extraordinary  knowledge,  whether  of 
literature,  law,  or  athletics  and  his  gleaming 
wit  and  glittering  repartee.  In  which  his 
knowledge  was  fused,  glowed  throughout  his 
conversation,  completely  captivating  all  of  us. 

Education  was  his  pursuit  but  athletics 
were  his  passion.  He  had  an  unfailing  in- 
terest in  all  sports  but  track  was  his  delight 
and  the  two  "Toms"  who  revered  him,  "Tom" 
Duffy  and  "Tom"  Hynes,  shared  his  enthu- 
siasm. 

Henry  was  an  intensely  loyal  Harvard  man. 
The  Harvard  legend,  the  Harvard  language, 
the  character  and  the  achievement  of  Har- 
vard men  were  all  his  delight  and  constant 
topic  of  conversation.  Woe  betide  the  luck- 
less wight  who  spoke  disparagingly  of  Har- 
vard "brains"  or  memorial  hall  which  always 
evoked  for  him  nostalgic  memories. 

Henry  was  a  preeminently  fair  and  ob- 
jective person,  but  on  the  subject  of  his 
alma  mater,  it  was  always  "Harvard  right  or 
wrong,  but  Harvard,  my  love." 


Even  at  the  most  serious  and  critical  mo- 
ments when  he  was  so  ill.  If  there  was  a 
gleam  of  humor  anywhere  he  -saw  It  and 
used  it  to  help  himself  over  rough  places. 
He  could  still  Joke  in  the  dark  hours  and, 
what  is  more  uncommon,  greatly  enjoyed  be- 
ing the  target  of  a  good  Jest. 

To  the  end,  Henry  remained  unfailingly 
attractive  because  he  was  always  perfectly 
natural  and  his  own  wonderful  self. 

His  like  we  have  not  met  before  nor  shall 
we  see  again. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 


The  Cnstoms  Service  on  Its  175tfa 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24. 1963 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs,  one  of  the  first  Federal 
Government  agencies  to  be  created,  will 
celebrate  its  175th  anniversary  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1964.  President  George  Wash- 
ington established  the  customs  service 
when  he  signed  the  Fifth  Act  of  the  First 
Congress  on  July  31,  1789.  This  was  an 
act  "to  regulate  the  collection  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  tonnage 
of  ships  or  vessels,  and  on  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandises  imported  into  the 
United  States."  The  1789  act  created  59 
Customs  Districts  in  11  States.  Two 
States,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island, 
had  not  as  yet  ratified  the  Constitution, 
but  subsequent,  seven  districts  were 
created  in  these  States  in  1790. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  customs 
service  and  the  enactment  of  the  first 
Tariff  Act,  almost  every  State  had  its  own 
tariff  laws  and  collector  of  customs. 
Some  States  even  imposed  duties  against 
neighboring  States.  Chicken  peddlers 
from  New.  Jersey  had  to  take  their  fowl 
to  the  New  York  customhouse  to  have 
them  valued  and  to  pay  duty  before  sell- 
ing them  in  New  York  City. 

Government  finances,  furthermore, 
were  in  a  perilous  condition.  The  States 
were  often  slow  in  honoring,  or  ignored 
altogether,  requisitions  for  fimds  from 
the  Continental  Government  which  did 
not  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes  directly. 

The  Tariff  Act  had  been  proposed  by 
James  Madison  as  a  temporary  expedient 
intended  to  provide  operating  revenues. 
Az  finally  passed,  it  included  a  levy  on 
such  items,  as  candles,  rum,  iron,  and 
steel,  carriages,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  coffee. 
The  act  caused  rejoicing  throughout  the 
young  Republic  and  the  newspapers  re- 
ferred to  it  as  the  second  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act, 
quick  implementation  was  needed  as  it 
was  to  go  into  effect  almost  immediately. 
Thus  the  customs  service  antedated 
even  the  Treasury  Department  Iw  a 
month.  The  Treasury  Department  was 
created  September  2,  1789.  One  of  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  to  superintend  the  collection  of  the 


revenue  and  the  customs  service  auto- 
matically became  a  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

In  its  first  year,  the  customs  service 
collected  approximately  $2  million.  This 
sum  loomed  large  in  the  total  Govern- 
ment income  of  about  $2V^  million.  In 
fact,  up  to  1910  customs  receipts  pro- 
vide the  principal  means  whereby  the 
Government  maintained  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  civil  service,  paid  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  performed  all 
other  services.  Today,  of  course,  the  in- 
come tax  and  other  internal  revenue 
taxes  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
even  today  customs  collections  con- 
tribute a  substantial  sum.  During 
calendar  year  1962.  $1,729,706,696,  was 
collected  and  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury. 

Through  the  years,  by  determined  ef- 
fort. Customs  has  kept  down  its  operat  • 
ing  costs.  During  the  first  10  years  of 
its  existence,  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
revenue  amoimted  to  4V^  cents  on  each 
dollar;  today  it  is  AVs  cents  for  each 
dollar  collected.  Its  budget  for  fiscal 
1962.  for  example,  was  approximately  $63 
million  and  it  collected  over  $1,624  mil- 
lion in  duties  and  tcuces  in  the  same 
period. 

In  addition  to  collecting  revenue,  cus- 
toms has  been  given  other  duties  relating 
to  seaports.  The  Navigation  Act  of  1789 
was  the  first  of  the  navigation  laws  gov- 
erning the  registry  and  clearing  of  ves- 
sels and  regulation  of  coastal  trade. 
Customs  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
local  administration  of  the  law.  Today 
customs  still  is  concerned  with  the  en- 
trance and  clearance  of  vessels,  docu- 
mentation of  vessels,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  tonnage — which  is  used  in 
assessing  port  fees  and  tolls. 

For  many  years  customs  officers  were 
the  only  local  Federal  officials  and  they 
had  many  extra  functions  assigned  to 
them.  Collectors  of  customs  often  acted 
as  lighthouse  superintendents  and  they 
also  were  designated  as  pension  agents 
directed  to  pay  military  pensions.  The 
creation  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service 
in  1798  required  collectors  to  gather  hos- 
pital dues  of  20  cents  a  month  for  every 
employed  seaman  from  vessels  arriving 
from  foreign  ports.  Collectors  were  ac- 
tually in  charge  of  the  hospitals  for  over 
70  years. 

The  prevention  of  smuggling  has  al- 
ways been  a  major  concern  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
customs  to  apprehend  the  vicious  nar- 
cotics smuggler  as  well  as  the  casual 
traveler  who  is  tnring  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  duty.  Both  professional  and 
casual  smugglers  are  noted  for  their  in- 
genuity. Diamonds,  watch  parts,  and 
narcotics  are  hidden  in  clothing,  suit- 
cases, and  hidden  compartments  in  auto- 
mobiles. In  an  earlier,  more  ornate, 
time,  lace  was  another  item  often  smug- 
gled. An  article  about  the  New  York 
Customs  House  published  in  1884  tells  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  caught  with  a 
quanlty  of  point  lace  concealed  in  the 
crown  of  his  hat. 

The  continuing  war  which  customs  has 
fought     with     professional     smugglers 
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tliroaghoot  its  hong  history  has  not  beoi 
vlttaoothaani  Customs  Ihres  were  lost 
In  the  early  lith  century  fighting  Laf  • 


lite,  the  pirate, 
tkmlngoff  slai 
booty.    In  thla 


LalBte  was  braaenly  auc- 
and  goods  obtained  as 
century,  42  customs  ofB- 


eers  have  been  killed  in  the  Une  of  duty 
by  Tlolaton  of  customs  laws  or  by  acci- 
dent while  on  duty. 

Today  the  llurean  of  Customs  must 
eope  with  an  1  icreaslng  amount  of  for- 
eign tnkte  anl  XxvwtiL  In  fiscal  year 
IMa  there  wa<  an  estimated  $16  bUllon 
worth  of  mereftandlse  importations,  and 
160  millkm  peo  >le  and  46  million  Tehides 
crossed  our  boi  ders.  This  flow  of  goods 
and  persons  n  net  be  checked  not  only 
for  ykdatlans  i  »f  tlie  tariil  laws  but  for 
vtolattons  of  lealth.  agriculture,  and 
Immigration  la  ns.  Customs,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies,  must 
guard  against  he  noodous  plant,  the  in- 
sect pest,  the  { isease  carrier,  the  unlaw- 
ful lomilgrant 

A  big  Job  liu  been  assigned  to  our 
customs  8ervi<e  in  guarding  our  far- 
flung  borders.  Judging  from  its  past 
history,  howevi  r,  its  future  duties  will  be 
carried  out  wi  h  efltelency  and  dedica- 
tion. 

It  is  Interes  ing  to  note  that  concur- 
rently with  thi  celebration  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
customs  service,  the  National  Custtnns 
Service  Assoc!  itlon  will  mark  its  40th 
anniversary  in  1964. 

The  Nationil  Customs  Service  Asso- 
datftoD  is  an  ndependent  organization 
eompriaed  of  <mployee8  of  the  customs 
aervloe  at  all  levels.  It  is  the  only 
organisation  (bat  has  been  accorded 
nationwide  foimal  reoognltian  by  both 
the  Tteasiiry  )epartment  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Custon  B  as  representative  of  em- 
ployees of  the  nistoms  service. 

One  of  the  1  Igh  points  of  next  year's 
175th  anniverary  celebrations  will  be 
the  21st  Bienn  al  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Custoiis  Service  Association. 
which  will  be  1  leld  in  Montreal.  Canada, 
August  2  throu  ;h  8. 1964.  Many  persons 
ol  prominence  n  civic  and  goverzmiental 
Ufeof  both  Cai  ada  and  the  United  States 
are  expected  ti  attend.  The  convention 
should  providi  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
many  uinivenary  celelxattons. 

The  U.S.  cui  toms  service  is  an  agency 
of  Oovemmen  that  is  noted  for  its  effi- 
ciency and  c  edication  to  duty.  The 
slogan,  "175  rears  of  service  to  the 
American  peop  e,'  Is  most  appropriate,  as 
is  the  motto  >f  the  National  Customs 
Service  Association,  "Integrity.  Loyalty. 
EfOcioicy." 


Eagea  >  (Geae)  Kiaaaly 

SXTENS  ON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  ^RADFORD  MORSE 

or 

HI  TOE  HOndE  OF  rkpressntattvxs 

Wedne  tday,  Jvly  24. 1963 

Mr.  MORSE .    Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  im- 
pressed and  flighted  with  the  testi- 


monials to  Eugene  (Gene)  Kinnaly  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  Ji^  18.  No 
man  has  shown  more  devotion  to  this 
body,  to  his  chief.  Speaker  McCoucacx. 
or  to  his  country. 

As  a  Member  from  Massachusetts  I 
have  had  persMial  experience  with 
Gene's  ability  and  fine  Judgment.  He  is 
a  credit  to  his  State.  I  cannot  matoh 
the  eloquence  of  my  colleagues  who  paid 
tribute  to  Gene  last  week,  but  I  cannot 
let  the  occasion  of  his  45  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  to  our  Speaker  pass  with- 
out giving  him  my  sincere  good  wishes 
and  congratulations.  I  hope  that  we  will 
all  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  for 
many  years  to  come. 


Speecli  of  Hon.  M.  G.  (Gene)  Sayder 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jtdy  24. 1963 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Hon.  M.  O. 
"Gknk"  Sntdbk.  delivered  a  principal 
address  at  the  Kentucky  American  Le- 
gion Convention  held  in  Louisville.  Ky. 
I  was  struck  by  the  logic  of  the  fine  mes- 
sage to  these  patriotic  Americans  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  so  that  they  might  receive 
the  benefit  of  its  fine  message. 

The  speech  follows: 

Speech  or  Oongsbssman  M.  G.  (Gene) 
SirroEE  TO  State  Contention  or  American 
Legion  at  Loumviixe,  Kt. 

Hello,  my  Mends,  It  Is  good  to  get  home 
today  and  I'm  pleased  to  be  asked  to  speak 
to  you  for  about  30  minutes  this  noon.  I'm 
particularly  pleased  because  It  all  occurs  as 
a  result  of  what  happened  here  last  Novem- 
ber. I  stand  as  a  living  example  of  what 
surprises  came  out  of  Kentucky  ballot  boxes. 
Why  In  Washington  they  say  we  have  more 
Biirprlses  In  our  ballot  boxes  than  you  find 
In  a  lady's  purse.  That's  a  lot  of  surprises — 
a  bandit  snatched  a  woman's  purse  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  the  other  day.  He  got 
$a.60  and  a  hernia. 

But  I  must  say  this:  Can  you  Imagine  a 
community  like  this  sending  to  C!ongress  a 
"square" — a  fellow  who  would  go  to  Wash- 
ington asking  nothing  for  nothing.  Oh.  It's 
not  easy  In  that  "puzzle  palace  on  the  Po- 
tomac" to  stand  up  for  basic  fundamental 
constitutional  principles.  Why  a  certain 
feUow  running  for  the  UB.  Senate  was 
quoted  In  the  local  press  as  saying  that  a 
fellow  with  that  philosophy  would  be  laughed 
right  out  of  Congress.  But.  you  know,  I 
don't  mind  being  a  square — that's  another  of 
the  good  old  words  that  has  gone  the  way 
of  love  and  patriotism.  Some  political 
theorists  do  laugh  out  loud  at  those  words. 
It  used  to  be  that  you  could  pay  a  man  no 
higher  compliment  thim  to  call  him  a  square 
shooter — and  a  square  deal  was  the  best. 
But  today's  "square"  is  apparently  a  fellow 
who  gets  his  kicks  from  trying  to  do  a  good 
Job.  A  "square"  Is  a  goon  who  gets  so 
wrapped  up  In  his  job  he  has  to  be  reminded 
to  go  home.  A  "square"  Is  a  guy  who  doesn't 
stop  at  the  bar  every  night  to  get  "Juiced 
up."  He  prefers  to  go  home — to  his  own 
dinner  table,  to  his  own  bed.    He's  a  guy  who 


Isn't  "hep"  to  cutting  oomera  and  "goofing 
off."  He  believes  in  Ood — sad  says  so.  in 
public— the  Supreme  Court  notwithstanding. 
Today's  "square"  still  gets  a  funny  feeling 
when  the  flag  goes  by.  He  bellevvs  that  he 
should  Uve  within  his  income — and  that  the 
Government  should  too.  He  doesn't  believe 
In  vaeaUonlng  today  and  paying  later.  A 
square  beUeves  In  saving  a  few  dollars  for 
a  rainy  day  rather  than  counting  on  using 
yours.  A  square  Is  a  feUow  who  still  believes 
In  the  Bible— and  in  prayer.  He  still  has 
that  old-fashioned  notion  that  taxes  are  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  rather  than 
for  the  purpose  of  redistributing  the  wealth. 
A  "square"  believes  it  Is  more  Important  to 
play  the  game  fairly  than  It  Is  to  win.  Thank 
Heaven  there  are  a  lot  of  "squares"  left  to- 
day— and  a  lot  of  them  are  In  this  audience. 
But  to  some  we  are  "mossbacks."  "reaction- 
aries." "extremists."  and  "obstructionists" 
along  the  New  Frontier. 

Why  we  even  believe  that  exiMrlence  is  a 
good  teacher  and  we  believe  that  we  can 
manage  our  own  affairs  and  spend  our  own 
money  better  than  the  Oovemment  can  do 
It  for  us. 

It  Is  because  of  this  thinking  that  I  am  so 
concerned  about  the  future  of  this — the 
greatest  coimtry  on  earth,  llie  framers  of 
our  Constitution  thought  we  could  handle 
our  own  affairs — but  we  have  been  con- 
stantly granting  to  big  government  more 
and  more  authority.  The  Oovemment  is  a 
lousy  businessman.  Hie  Ctovemment  Is  an 
Incompetent  manager.  Americans  are  good 
businessmen  and  excellent  managers. 
Where  we  get  the  idea  that  Government 
can  do  it  better  baffles  me.  All  evidence  Is 
to  the  contrary. 

Tbdayk  political  theorists  say  that  some- 
thing called  nhe  public  sector"  Is  destitute 
and  another  something  they  call  "the  private 
sector"  Is  filthy  rich.  "Public  sector"  means 
government — "private  sector"  means  indi- 
vidual persons.  A  high  Government  official 
says.  "The  choice  our  Government  must 
make  is  a  choice  between  the  public  inter- 
est and  private  comfort."  Another  Govern- 
ment planner  says,  "We  have  not  provided 
the  'public  sector'  enough  money  to  keep  up 
with  the  *prlvate  sector.'  People  are  spend- 
ing their  money  on  pleasiires  and  gadgets 
and  automobiles  that  they  do  not  need."  In 
other  words,  the  Government  must  take  from 
the  people  the  money  they  are  luwlsely 
spending — or  saving — and  spend  It  for  them — 
wisely. 

Let  me  say  here  that  this  theory  Is  not  nec- 
essarily a  political  party  position.  Both 
parties  have  their  share  of  those  who  adhere 
to  such  philosophy.  Now,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  spend  your  money  for  you 
because  your  sense  of  values  Is  warped. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  your  money  wisely 
for  you: 

(a)  1,000  33-inch  TV  sets  costing  over 
•400,000  for  an  oversea  area  without  elec- 
tricity. 

(b)  $80,700  to  study  dolphin  talk— to  try 
to  communicate  between  these  flsh  and  hu- 
mans. 

(c)  $114  million  to  study  the  affectlonal 
relationship  of  an  Infant  monkey  for  Its 
mother. 

(d)  Foreign  aid  funds  are  spent  to  build 
superhighways  where  there  are  few.  if  any. 
automobiles. 

(e)  $3,100,000  spent  to  build  a  millionaire 
Emperor  a  luxury  yacht — with  air-condition- 
ing and  gold  wallpaper. 

(f)  $ij>96  for  a  study  of  alcohol  used  in 
a  changing  Navaho  community. 

(g)  $36,605  for  studies  of  sUent  think- 
ing. 

<h)  $8,306  for  a  study  ot  the  social  role  of 
aging  wild  ungulate. 
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(1)  $9,775  for  a  study  of  stereotactic  atlas 
of  the  beagle  brain. 

(J)  $11,600  to  study  blood  groups  genetics 
of  Souttiampton  Island  Bskimos. 

(k)  $14,030  for  a  study  of  oral  health  of 
Icelandic  peoples. 

(1)  $30,093  for  studies  of  disease  in  a  giant 
snail. 

(m)  $15,908  to  study  the  role  of  behavior 
of  frontal  monkeys. 

(n)  $13316  for  a  study  of  the  esUblish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  monkey  colony. 

(o)  $100,216  for  a  suicidal  referral  dem- 
onstration. 

(p)  $18,000  for  a  study  of  appointment 
breaking  In  a  pediatric  clinic. 

(q)  $61,986  for  initiation  and  support  of 
a  colony  of  baboons. 

There  are  hundreds  and  even  thousands, 
of  expenditures  like  these  that  have  been 
going  on  for  the  past  16  or  30  years  that 
make  "squares"  like  me  stand  In  amaze- 
ment. 

Senator  Haeet  Bted,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  says  the  com- 
bined debt  of  all  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  is  $1,343  billion — 
$6,643  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child — or 
$27,600  for  every  family  of  four.  Is  the  pub- 
lic sector  that  has  incxured  that  much  debt 
underprivileged?  The  consumer  debt  in  the 
private  sector  is  only  $66  billion  or  $3,996 
per  capita — or  $11,908  per  family  of  four. 
The  Federal  Government's  Income  has  in- 
creased by  about  30  times  since  I  was  bom — 
the  private  sector's  income  only  about  4 
times.  Whatever  is  or  isnt  wrong  with 
public  services,  it  cannot  be  said  they  have 
been  deprived  of  money. 

The  big  difference  Is  that  businesses  op- 
erating in  the  private  sector  have  two  im- 
portant incentives — (1)  they  must  compete 
and  (3)  they  miist  make  a  profit.  Take  away 
these  necessities  and  you  have  a  listless  or- 
ganism. 

The  Gtovemment  need  not  make  a  profit 
and  it  need  not  compete. 

Let's  revive  the  system  which  made  us  the 
unquestioned  powerhouse  of  this  planet  in 
less  than  200  years.  Government  doing  for 
the  people  that  which  must  l>e  done  and 
wtilch  they  can't  possibly  do  for  thraaselves — 
and  leaving  them  otherwise  alone.  Govern- 
ment is  a  good  servant — but  a  bad  master. 
Tou  know  you  can  kill  your  children  with 
kindness.  I  wotild  love  to  give  my  3  V^ -year- 
old  son  all  the  candy  he  wants,  but  I  don't — 
for  surely  he  would  get  diabetes.  He  would 
be  momentarily  happy  but  permanently  de- 
pendent. 

Dr.  Walter  Judd  once  said  that  he  could 
do  hla  daughter's  homework  for  her  better 
than  she  could  do  it  herself — ^but  he  does 
not — not  because  he  does  not  love  her — ^but 
rather  because  he  does  love  her. 

We  can  kill  our  own  coimtry  with  kind- 
ness. Today  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
Negro's  plight.  Chicago  has  less  than  10 
percent  Negro  population  yet  60  percent  of 
the  relief  rolls  are  Negroes.  One  Representa- 
tive has  said  that  Increased  relief  is  worsen- 
ing the  Negroes'  condition — not  improving  It. 
Relief  has  done  more  to  keep  the  Negro  in 
an  Inferior  position  than  all  other  factors 
combined.  It  has  caused  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren—compounding the  problem.  The  phi- 
losophy behind  public  relief  is  that  it  helps 
people  who  need  help  and  permits  them  to 
live  in  a  dignified  manner,  thereby  facilitat- 
ing a  return  to  independence.  But  the  phi- 
losophy is  false  because  it  falls  to  taJLe  human 
nature  into  account.  Without  the  necessity 
to  work  and  without  the  incentive  to  work — 
many  people  won't  work — it's  that  simple. 

Kentucky  distributed  over  $60^  million  in 
public  aid  in  1963.  The  aid  for  dependent 
children  program  now  runs  over  $3  million 
per  month  In  Kentucky  and  It  Is  estimated 


generally  about  one-third  of  the  recipients 
are  iUegltimate. 

Are  we  destroying  the  people  we  are  try- 
ing to  htipf  Available  evidence  indicates 
we  are.  Killing  them  with  kindness.  The 
shadow  of  big  Government  Is  lengthening 
over  all  aspects  of  American  life.  Is  not  the 
same  result  likely  in  other  areas?  I  mean 
when  the  farmer  Is  paid  for  not  farming,  are 
we  not  encouraging  idleness,  indigence, 
apathy,  decay?  When  any  American  who 
gets  sick  can  count  on  the  Government  to 
pay.  wliat  Inducement  is  there  for  him  to 
work  and  save  for  the  rainy  day?  And  why 
should  siiipbuilders  and  airline  operators 
try  for  efficiency  and  Improvement  if  they 
can  always  fall  back  on  a  Federal  subsidy? 
Washington's  deepening  intrusion  in  our 
dally  lives  is  nobody's  fault  but  our  own.  We 
keep  asking  Government  to  take  over  and  do 
for  us  things  which  traditionally  we've  been 
doing  for  ourselves.  We  make  a  lot  of  fancy 
Fourth  of  July  speeches  but  we  still  vote  for 
Santa  Claus.  We  seem  to  forget  that  Gov- 
ernment to  perform  Increasing  services  has 
to  get  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger  and 
bigger — and  we,  spoon  fed,  overtaxed,  over- 
weight, get  weaker  and  weaker. 

On  the  wall  of  the  Ox  Bow  Inn  near  Bran- 
defiburg,  Ky.,  we  find  these  words,  "New 
England  was  a  depressed  area  too — but  the 
people  took  all  they  had — an  ax,  a  plow,  two 
hands,  courage,  and  self-respect — amoved 
out  of  their  depressed  area  and  founded  the 
great  West.  When  it  is  let  alone — when  the 
Government  keeps  its  wasteful  hands  off — the 
profit  motive  leads  men  to  outdo  themselves, 
create  their  own  frontier,  grow,  and  prosper, 
but  when  Government  decides  it  is  its  func- 
tion to  'take  care  of  the  people,  it  kills 
ambition,  progress,  self-respect,  and  that 
kills  the  Nation." 

Patrick  Henry  said,  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death."  Many  Americans  today 
Just  say  "Give  me,  give  me.  give  me." 

This  great  country  is  going  into  the  di- 
rection of  having  so  many  of  its  people  be- 
come dependent  upon  it.  Listen,  the  average 
age  of  the  world's  g^^at  civilizations  is  300 
years.  These  nations  progressed  through 
this  sequence: 

From  bondage  to  spiritual  faith. 

From  spiritual  faith  to  great  courage. 

From  courage  to  liberty. 

From  liberty  to  abimdance. 

From  abundance  to  selfishness. 

FVom  selfishness  to  complacency. 

Ftom  complacency  to  apathy. 

From  apathy  to  dependency. 

From  dependency  back  again  into  bond- 
age. 

In  13  years  our  United  States  will  be  200 
years  old.  This  cycle  is  not  Inevitable — 
but  it  depends  upon  you. 

James  Russell  Lowell  as  Minister  to  Eng- 
land was  asked  how  long  our  Republic  would 
endure.  His  answer  was — it  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  people  keep  the  ideas  of  the 
men  who  founded  it.  What  were  these 
ideas?  The  Founding  Fathers — that  little 
band  of  men,  the  like  of  which  this  coun- 
try has  never  known  since — they  created  a 
government  based  on  the  theory  that  you 
and  I  have  the  God-given  right  and  ability 
to  determine  our  own  destiny.  It  was  the 
first  revolution  in  all  liistory  that  did  not 
exchange  one  set  of  ideas  for  another. 

This  brave  little  group  of  men — they 
shaped  a  government,  they  bound  it  with  a 
constitution,  and  they  intended  that  tills 
government  was  to  be  a  watchdog  over  man's 
freedom,  not  a  cow  to  be  milked.  There 
were  no  fringe  benefits  at  Valley  Forge.  The 
West  was  won  without  an  area  redevelop- 
ment program — and  if  I  might  quote  Just 
a  little  bit  more  of  Patrick  Henry's  famous 
statement — he  said:  "Is  life  so  dear  and 
peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  with  the 
price    of    chains   and    slavery?      Forbid    It, 


Almighty  God.  I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take  but  as  for  me.  give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  If  we  are  un- 
willing to  dedicate  our  lives,  our  efforts,  our 
sacred  honor — ^to  preserving  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours,  this  system  which  lias  been  so 
good  to  us — then  we  must  one  day,  perliaps 
have  the  unpleasant  task  of  sitting  dowi) 
and  telling  our  children — and  our  ctiildren's 
children,  what  it  once  was  like  in  America 
when  men  were  free. 

You  men — you  fought  for  your  country. 
Tou  fought  for  the  system.  Surely  people 
like  you  will  not  see  it  taken  away  or  see 
it  extracted  trom  us  without  some  effort, 
some  real  effort,  to  preserve  this  way  of  life. 

You  say,  "I've  done  my  part."  And  surely 
you  iiave.  Now  you  say,  "It's  time  to  let 
somebody  else  make  this  effort"  you  are  talk- 
ing about — fight  here  domesticaUy  for  these 
principles  and  ideas  that  we  "squares"  tie- 
lleve  in.  Let  George  do  it.  Well,  my  friends, 
if  you  take  the  attitude  that  you  should  let 
George  do  it — then  it  won't  be  done,  for  you 
are  George.  You  say,  I'm  Imsy.  You  say. 
I  have  got  my  American  Legion  work  to  at- 
tend to — rve  got  my  church  work  to  take 
care  of.  I  belong  to  the  Optimist  or  the 
Rotary.  I  handle  the  Boy  Scouts — and  be- 
lieve you  me,  every  one  of  these  things  is 
really  good.  Nothing  could  be  much  better 
than  any  of  these  enterprises  that  you  are 
working  so  hard  to  try  to  perfect  and  make 
better.  But  it  is  also  true  tliat  none  ot 
these — ^not  the  American  Legion — not  the 
Boy  Scouts — or  your  church — or  these  civic 
clubs — will  amount  to  a  liill  of  beans  if  you 
lose  the  society  you  live  in. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24. 1963 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Comcbbssional  Record 
my  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  In  connection 
with  my  bill,  HM.  327.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  pass  this  greatly 
needed  legislation  during  this  session. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statekeht  bt  Hon.  Jacx>e  H.  Gilbbet  or 
New  Yobk 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  So^ce,  your 
committee  has  under  consideration  my  bill, 
HJt.  337,  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  to  authorize  the  retirement  of  em- 
ployees after  30  years  of  service  without  re- 
ducti(A  in  annuity,  as  weU  as  numerous 
other  bUls  on  this  subject  of  retirement. 

This  legislation  has  wide  support.  You 
have  heard  testimony  by  representatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
the  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Postal  Union,  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  and  others,  who 
liave  shown  the  need  for,  and  the  fairness 
of,  this  proposed  legislation. 

By  the  time  a  person  has  worked  for  the 
Federal  Government  for  30  years,  he  has 
given  the  best  years  of  ills  life  to  his  Job, 
and  30  years  is  a  long  time.  It  seems  only 
fair  that  when  he  lias  completed  SO  years 
of  service,  he  should  be  permitted  to  retire 
regsotlless  of  age,  without  any  reduction  in 
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appreciate  very  much  the  view  of  Con- 
gressman Vinson  that  "significant  serv- 
ice is  beincr  rendered  today  by  Members 
of  Congress  who  also  maintained  their 
posts  and  also  their  efficiency  in  the  Re- 
serve Forces." 

My  personal  views  on  the  subject  are 
very  much  along  the  same  lines  stated 
by  another  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Clakk  W.  Thompson  of  Texas, 
as  expressed  in  a  newsletter  to  his  con- 
stituents on  June  6,  1963.  The  text  of 
Congressman  Thompson's  very  fine  letter 
follows: 

OCMCMSMTS  FaOM  WAaHXMOTON   ST   COMGRXSS- 

MAM  CXakx  W.  Thompson 

Dkas  NnoHBoas:  For  a  great  many  years, 
I  have  believed  that  the  Nation  should 
maintain  a  strong  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pared Armed  Forcee  Reserve.  This  would 
constitute  the  trained  mlUtla  recommended 
by  Preeldents  frcxn  Wsshlngton  on  down. 
They  have  foreeeen  the  fact  that  without 
such  a  Beady  Reserve  the  only  safe  alterna- 
tive was  the  maintenance  of  a  tremendous 
standing  Army. 

After  World  War  I.  the  soimdness  of  this 
doctrine  seemed  very  clear  to  me.  I  prac- 
ticed It  as  I  preached  It:  and  it  may  be  re- 
membered by  my  hometown  neighbors  that 
it  was  the  16th  Battalion,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  command, 
which  was  the  first  civilian  component  caUed 
to  the  colors  in  1940. 

Going  back  a  little  in  history.  In  1033, 
as  a  Reserve  officer,  I  was  attending  a  con- 
tact camp  at  Fort  Crockett  one  weekend. 
A  group  of  fellow  Reeerve  officers  got  their 
heads  together  and  decided  that  I  should 
be  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  next  elec- 
tion which  was  then  close  to  3  years  off. 
I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  but 
since  they  seemed  to  be  deadly  serloiu,  I 
did  give  the  subject  some  little  private 
thou^t.  Exactly  1  week  later,  the  incum- 
bent Congressman,  the  late  Clay  Stone  Briggs, 
suddenly  died.  Had  the  Reserve  officers  not 
made  the  suggestion  to  me,  I  would  have 
never  dreamed  of  becoming  a  candidate. 
At  that  time,  the  country  wae  being  bom- 
barded by  the  pacifists  who  wanted  to  prac- 
tically disband  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  came  to  Congress  as  a  proponent  of  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  I  associated 
m3r8elf  with  an  effort  to  Increase  the  size  of 
our  Army  from  the  pitiful  figtire  of  about 
117,000  up  to  the  minimum  rec<»nmended 
by  the  then  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  I  Introduced  appropriate  legis- 
lation; and  In  1934,  saw  the  move  gain  suffi- 
cient momentum  so  that  in  1935  it  became 
a  law. 

Ify  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  national 
defense  came  largely  through  my  member- 
ship in  the  Reserve.  It  Is  well  known,  and 
has  frequently  been  remembered  dxiring  my 
political  life  since  World  War  n,  that  I 
served  as  a  Reserve  through  that  war  and 
that  I  retired  as  colonel  when  It  ended  after 
close  to  30  years  service. 

I  have  always  had  an  Idea  that  my  service 
M  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  had 
something  to  do  with  my  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1947.  There  is  no  question  that  it 
did  In  1933. 

In  the  present  Congress  there  are  approxi- 
mately 176  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserves.  A  few  weeks  ago,  someone  raised 
the  question  that  a  conflict  of  Interest  con- 
fronts a  Member  of  Congress  who  was  also  a 
Reserve.  In  other  words,  it  was  implied  that 
we  might  have  a  selfish  Interest  in  the  legis- 
lation upon  which  we  were  voting.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  farfetohed  theory. 
Certainly,  I  have  cast  some  votes  which  were 
more   intelligent    because  of  my  Intlmato 


knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  That,  I  believe,  Is  one  reason  why 
you  hired  me. 

So  far  as  any  Reserve  officer  in  my  knowl- 
edge personally  i)ro&tlng  by  the  legislation 
on  which  he  voted,  X  can  only  say  that  I 
have  never  known  it  to  happen. 

If  by  some  stretch  of  the  imagination  It 
was  held  that  a  Reserve  officer  could  not 
properly  be  a  Member  of  Conipress.  it  would 
logically  follow  that  a  veteran  is  also  taboo. 
Where  It  goes  from  there.  Heaven  only  knows. 
Maybe  next  someone  will  suggest  that  a  tax- 
payer shouldn't  be  a  Member  of  Congress 
because  of  his  interest  in  legislation  per- 
taining to  taxes.  Anyhow,  I  am  proud  of 
my  service  on  active  duty  and  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  my  country.  I  com- 
mend to  every  young  man  careful  consider- 
ation of  a  similar  service. 
Sincerely  jovan, 

Cla«k  W.  Thompson. 

1 

It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  view 
of  Congressman  Vinson  and  Congress- 
man Thompson,  as  well  as  that  expre»ed 
by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association,  has 
strong  support  at  home  by  newspapers 
with  a  consistent  record  of  supporting 
a  strong  national  defense  for  the  United 
States. 

A  very  fine  recent  example  along  that 
line  in  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Tulsa  Daily  World  on  Thursday. 
July  4,  1963. 

The  text  of  the  Tulsa  World  editorial 
follows: 

RxsxBvisTS  In  CoNcacss? 

One  of  the  minor  league  questions  being 
discussed  nowadays  Is  whether  Reserve  offi- 
cers of  the  military  services  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  in  Congress.  Or,  putting  It 
In  reverse,  whether  Congressmen  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  their  Reserve  commissions. 

We  say  it  Is  minor  league  because  It  Is  not 
shaking  the  Nation  like  civU  rights  or  any  of 
the  other  really  first-rate  Issues.  But  it's  a 
fair  question,  nevertheless. 

We  believe  all  Members  of  Congress  ought 
to  be  Congressmen  first  and  whatever  else 
they  are,  second.  In  other  words,  they  must 
look  at  every  proposition  primarily  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  or  Senate,  rather  than  as 
farmers,  businessmen,  Oklahomans,  New 
Yorkers,  Baptlste,  Presbyterians  or  Reservlste. 

But  almoet  every  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion has  members  In  Congress.  Why  not  the 
Military  Reserve?  Certelnly  these  men 
should  have  the  advantege  of  authentic  in- 
formation and  sound  Judgment  In  defense, 
security,  and  other  military  affairs. 

They  ought  to  be  big  enough  to  lay  aside 
their  Interservlce  rivalries  in  the  national 
Interest.  And  they  should  always  remember 
that  in  Congress  they  are  civilian  officials, 
not  military.  But  we  see  no  reason  to  de- 
prive either  Congress  or  the  services  of  their 
talente  and  experience. 


Eof  cac  T.  Kiaaaly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OP  KASSACHtTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24. 1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  July  18,  the  UJ9.  House  of 
Representatives  paid  tribute  to  the  rec- 
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ord  of  great  accomplishment  and  loyalty 
of  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly.  At  that  time.  I 
was  in  executive  session  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  however, 
I  would  lilce  to  take  this  occasion  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  praising  this  out- 
standing public  servant. 

Gene  Kinnaly  first  came  to  the  TJJB. 
Congress  and  served  for  10  years  under 
the  late  beloved  Congressman  James 
Oallivan.  Today,  45  years  later,  he  is 
completing  35  years  of  service  under  our 
distinguished  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  Gene  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing example  to  all  administrative  assist- 
ants and  secretaries  on  Capitol  Hill.  I 
am  particularly  grateful  for  the  many 
times  he  has  given  advice  and  counsel  to 
my  office  staff.  He  is  a  walking  encyclo- 
pedia on  Government  agencies  and  an 
extraordinary  authority  on  how  to  get 
things  done. 

Gene  Kinnaly  Is  loved  and  admired  by 
all  those  who  know  him.  He  is  the 
epitome  of  efficiency  and  competence  and 
his  record  of  service  here  in  the  UJ3. 
House  of  Representatives  is  one  which 
is  honored  by  all  and  equaled  by  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
pay  tribute  to  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  many 
long  years  of  beneficial  service  and  con- 
tinued good  health. 


Dedication  of  New  Quarters  of  Soatli- 
bridge,  Matt.,  Pott  No.  29,  Franco- 
War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  ICASSACHXTSXTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE3>RESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  24. 1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRBssxoif  AL  Record,  I  include  an  account 
from  the  Southbridge  Evening  News  on 
the  dedication  of  the  new  quarters  of 
Southbridge,  Mass.,  Post  No.  29,  Franco- 
American  War  Veterans,  Inc. 

This  outstanding  event  was  held  on 
Sunday,  May  26,  1963,  and  it  was  my 
great  privilege  and  honor  to  attend  the 
inspiring  dedicatory  exercises  which  also 
marked  the  1st  anniversary  of  the  post. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

I  From  the  Southbridge   (Mass.)    Evening 
News.  May  27,     1963] 

Franco  Vrrs  Dxdicatx  QuAaTcas;  Phxlbin 
HxAOS  List  or  Dignttasiss 

Several  hundred  persons,  including  town. 
State,  and  national  leaders  along  with  dele- 
gations of  various  veterans  and  patriotic 
organizations,  were  present  yesterday  at  cere, 
monies  marking  the  first  anniversary  of 
Southbridge  Poet  29,  Franco-American  War 
Veterans,  Inc.,  and  for  the  formal  dedica- 
tion of  Its  new  headquarters  at  61  Chestnut 
Street. 

Congressman  Phqjp  J.  PmLsiiv,  of  Clinton, 
cut  the  ceremonial  ribbon  with  Senator  Paul 
H.   Benolt,   Selectman  S.  Anthony  Capera; 
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Post  29  C<Hndr.  Paul  R.  LaRochelle;  National 
FAWV  Comdr.  Alfred  O.  Pinault,  of  Provi- 
dence, RJ.,  and  other  dignitaries  assembled 
with  him  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Dedicatory  rites  highlighted  a  weekend  of 
first-anniversary  events  that  included  an 
open  house,  a  military  ball,  veterans'  memo- 
rial services,  and  a  chicken  barbecue. 

ruunxKENT  or  nucAics 
Delivering  the  principal  address,  Phzlbik 
hailed  the  occasion  as  "the  fulfillment  of  the 
dreams  of  an  outstanding  group  of  veterans 
that  has  rendered  truly  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  commimity,  State,  and  Nation." 

Praising  Franco-Americans,  he  stated  that 
"they  have  bravely  fought  in  every  war,  and 
have  faithfully  and  brilliantly  sustained  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  good  govern- 
ment." 

The  organization  which  today  nimibers 
approximately  360  war  veterans  of  French 
descent  dedicated  the  program  to  two  mem- 
bers who  died  last  year,  Dorlla  Cournoyer  of 
80  Worcester  Street,  and  Adelard  Dauphl- 
nals,  199  Charlton  Street.  The  American 
flag  that  Commander  LaRochelle  presented 
for  Cournoyer's  funeral  was  retxirned  by 
Mrs.  Cournoyer,  his  widow,  to  fly  at  half 
mast  as  Emlle  Gendron  and  then  Robert  La- 
mothe  sounded  taps.  The  colors  were  raised 
by  Commander  Pinault  and  Post  29  Junior 
Vice  Comdr.  Laiuvnt  E.  McDonald. 

ISO  COTTFIXS  DAKCK 

The  military  ball  was  notable  for  an  en- 
th\islastic  turnout  of  150  couples,  who  danced 
to  the  music  of  the  Don  "n-emblay  Orchestra 
of  Southbridge. 

Yesterday  at  8:45  ajn.  the  various  veterans 
and  patriotic  organizations  assembled  in 
front  of  Town  Hall  and  then  proceeded  to- 
gether to  Notre  Dame  Church  for  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Services,  a  High  Mass.  The 
celebrant  was  Rev.  Armand  Morrlsette, 
OM.I.,  of  Lowell,  FAWV  national  chaplain. 

The  Fife,  Dnmi,  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Nip- 
muck  Tribe  131,  Order  of  Red  Men,  played 
march  music  for  the  parade  to  and  from  the 
church. 

Senator  Benolt  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies at  the  dedication,  and  the  welcome 
address  was  delivered  by  Caprera,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  Com- 
mander LaRochelle  offered  a  brief  talk  In 
which  his  officers,  members  and  others  were 
thanked  for  their  support  over  the  past  year. 

Volxmteering  their  time  and  skills  to  the 
project.  Post  29  members  have  extensively 
remodeled  the  former  Town  Infirmary.  In- 
stalled furnishings  and  opened  rooms  for  the 
use  of  several  groups  such  as  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers  and  the  World  War  I  Veterans. 

"We  owe  much  gratitude  to  those  of  you 
who  supported  us  verbaUy  at  the  town  meet- 
ing enabling  us  to  obtain  this  building." 
Commander  LaRochelle  said,  "We  will  never 
forget  your  support.  We  hope  to  work  in 
the  best  interest  of  all  veterans  and  their 
families  and  to  serve  the  community  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  can." 

In  the  main  building  of  Post  29  head- 
quarters there  is  a  meeting  room,  32  by  17 
feet,  completely  remodeled  with  wood  panel- 
ing; and  the  gold  star  room,  16  by  17  feet, 
home  of  Southbridge  Chapter  27  of  the  Gold 
Star  Mothers.  The  motif  Is  patriotic  with 
gold  stars  and  eagles,  natxiral  oak  paneling, 
and  a  marble  fireplace. 

A  cocktail  lounge,  some  16  by  20  feet  in 
Blae  with  Victorian  period  fumidUngs,  • 
crystal  chandeUer  and  marble  top  tables,  la 
also  on  the  first  floor. 

The  front  hall  of  the  main  building  has  an 
open  staircase  of  hand-carved  oak,  now  eom- 
pletely  restored.  The  Victorian  style  Is  pre- 
dominant here  as  In  the  cocktail  louage. 
The  front  hall  leads  to  the  main  club  room, 
which  Is  modern  in  design,  with  two-tone 


wood  paneling.  Some  40  by  26  feet  In  size, 
th«  room  permits  a  bar  19  feet  long  and  rec- 
reation facilities  that  include  a  pool  table. 
A  kitchen  11  by  20  feet  in  siae  adj<dns  the 
main  clubrootn. 

On  the  aeoond  floor  there  is  a  ladies 
powder  room:  another  meeting  hall,  82  by 
17  feet,  and  other  rooms.  Including  the  ad- 
ministrative ofltees  and  facilitlea  for  the  fir- 
ing squad  and  honor  guard. 

The  military  ball  took  place  in  the  audl- 
toriimi.  or  what  was  the  "bam."  outside  of 
the  main  building.  Some  42  by  62  feet  in 
size,  it  has  been  restored  to  give  the  hall  an 
attractive  rustic  appearance,  and  the  vet- 
erans have  Installed  a  hardwood  floor. 

The  auditorium  Ls  the  setting  for  dances, 
installations,  banquets  and  other  functions. 

AICONQ  DICNTTAaiES 

Among  the  dignitaries  at  the  dedication 
were  Army  National  Guard  Capt.  Alfred  F. 
Guenette,  Jr..  of  Chlcopee  Falls,  attending  as 
Governor  Endicott's  personal  representative: 
Fire  Chief  Alva  Oregoire;  Police  Chief  Ovide 
A.  Desrosiers;  Louis  N.  Provencal  of  Law- 
rence, State  commander  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts FAWV;  Roland  J.  LaBrie  of  River- 
side, RJ..  Rhode  bland  State  FAWV 
commander;  LaBrle's  wife  Emma,  who  is 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  FAWV  Aiixil- 
lary;  and  State  Polish-American  Veterans 
Comdr.  Albert  Oryncewlcz  of  Southbridge. 

Attending  were  officers  and  members  rep- 
resenting FAWV  posts  in  Fall  River.  New 
Bedford.  Lawrence,  Haverhill.  LoweU,  Leo- 
minister,  Worcester,  Newton,  and  Lynn  In 
Maesachusetts  and  Woonsocket.  Central 
Falls^  and  Providence  in  Rhode  Island. 
(FAWV  representatives  from  Connecticut 
were  at  the  military  ball.) 

Organizations  represented  at  dedicatory 
services  Included  Southbridge  Post  66, 
Italian-American  War  Veterans.  Inc.,  with 
Comdr.  Anthony  DlPietro;  Southbridge  Bar- 
racks 1747.  World  War  I  Veterans  with 
Comdr.  Omer  Oenerexix;  Southbridge  Post  31. 
American  Legion  with  Comdr.  Alfred 
Papineau;  Leonide  J.  Lemlre  Post  6058.  VFW, 
with  Comdr.  Oomrd  Archambeault  and  in- 
coming commander  Wilfred  H.  Forder. 

Also,  Southbridge  Chapter  101,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Inc.,  with  Comdr.  John 
P.  Jesky;  Polish -American  Veterans,  Inc.,  of 
Southbridge  with  Comdr.  Ftank  Smolen; 
Southbridge  Chapter  27,  American  Gold 
Star  Mothers,  with  President  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Gendron;  Sturbridge  Chapter  38,  DAV,  with 
Comdr.  Roger  Cloutier;  and  United  War 
Mothers.  Inc..  with  President  Mrs.  Parmelia 
Gaumond.  Representatives  of  the  Legion, 
VFW,  Barracks  1747,  PAV,  and  DAV  auxill- 
arlee  were  on  hand.  The  Daughters  of  the 
Union  Veterans  and  the  Cercle  Canadien  sent 
members.  Highway  Superintendent  Joeeph 
Benolt  was  present. 

The  program  yesterday  Included  coffee  and 
donuts  following  the  dedication;  then  a 
chicken  barbecue  open  to  the  public.  Close 
to  300  persons  attended.  The  Intertown 
Square  Dance  Club  entertained. 


The  complete  list  of  Post  29  officers  Is  Paul 
R.  LaRochelle,  commander;  Albert  J.  Lan- 
gevln.  senior  vice  commander;  Laurent  E. 
McDonald,  Junior  vice  commander;  Richard 
H.  Oenereuz,  quartermaster;  H.  Albanl  (Ben) 
Bousquet,  adjutant;  J.  Archie  Champagne, 
chaplain;  Robert  Olrouard.  historian;  WU- 
liam  Paquin,  Ernest  A.  Peloquln,  and  Donald 
Sarrasin,  trustees:  and  Emery  Oaadron,  ot- 
flcer  of  the  day. 


RcMAaKs  IN  Past  or  CoNoaaaaitAir  Phiup  J. 

PHILKir,    DMBCAnOW    MBW    FtAWOO-AStm- 

CAH  WAa  vwis—  BkABouAanoa,  Sovnt- 
Baioaa,  Mam.,  Mat  ae.  1068 
Franco-Americana  may  wen  be  proud  oC 

their  contributions  to  the  country. 
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Sou  bbrldfB 


1  ravsly  fought  In  every  war; 
and  brllUanUy  sustained 
.  Justloe,  and  good  gov- 
ofpeaee. 

Inviring    coDstruetlve 

and  throughout  the 

In  the  first  rank  of  our  fellow 

to  the  seeurl^.  progress,  and 

our  great  demoeraey. 

of  their  obllgaUons  as  dtl- 

haTe     reeolutely 

for  the  spiritual  IdeaU  and 

political  prlnet|des  that  are 

for  the  greatness  of 

loremment  and  the  richness 

life.    Their  loyalty  and  de- 

as  an  example  and  in- 


Pranoo-  Amsrlcans 


raqonslble 


splratloo  to  all  who  belleTe  in  our  country 
and  what  It  stands  for. 

(Referring  to  the  growing  evidence  that 
the  tides  of  world  opinion  were  now  running 
strongly  on  the  side  of  the  free  world.) 

Not  even  the  boisterous  Jingoism  of  em- 
battled Soviet  leaders  can  conceal  the  sense 
of  frustration  that  is  permeating  the  Com- 
munist con^iiracy  throughout  the  world. 

The  overwhelming  military  and  economic 
strength  of  this  Nation  and  the  free  world 
will  continue  to  be  the  real  effective  deter- 
rent to  aggression  and  violence,  said  Philbln. 
The  threat  of  nuclear  destruction  Is  receding 
before  the  tremendous  moral  and  physical 
power  of  the  free  world  and  our  determined 


efforts  to  implement  a  lasting  peace,  based 
on  Justice,  truth,  and  the  rights  of  man. 

As  we  grow  In  faith,  good  works,  and 
strength,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  make  clear  to  the  whole  world  our 
wholehearted  support  of  every  worthy  move- 
ment and  every  practical  instrumentality  to 
promote  amity,  good  will.  Justice,  and  peace 
among  the  nations. 

Let  us  prayerfully  resolve  here  today,  as 
we  have  done  so  many  times  before,  that  as 
we  strive  for  peace,  we  will  never  give  up  o\ir 
American  heritage,  we  will  never  appease 
thoee  who  seek  to  dominate  us,  and  if  neces- 
sary we  will  continue  to  defend  our  country 
and  our  freedoms,  whatever  the  cost,  with 
otu*  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  hon(»'. 
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The  House 

The 

DJ>.,  offered 


iChapla  n, 


1  net  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
.Rev.Bernard  Braskamp, 
following  prayer : 


tie 


Isaiah  35 
afearftdhear 

O  Thou 
Ings  and 
needs  of  all 
deUberatifms 
Thy  divine 

Inspire  us 
ness  that 
that  never 
carry  out  the 
which  we  hav  t 

Show  us 
glory  jmd 
principles  of 
them  in  our 
aD  human 

May  each 
and  all  with 
the  dawning 
righteousness 
lished 

Hear  us  in 


:  everyw  lere, 


Say  to  them  that  are  of 

I.  be  strong,  fear  not. 

Qo  1,  our  Father,  whose  bless- 

bexediction  are  the  supreme 

I  lankind.  grant  that  in  our 

U3d  decisions  we  may  have 

aiinsel  and  companionship. 

5  rith  a  faith  and  a  f aithf ul- 

ne  er  wavers  and  a  courage 

fa  ters  when  we  endeavor  to 

ilgh  and  holy  mission  with 

been  entrusted. 

hokr  we  may  authenticate  the 

giuideur  of  the  ideals  and 

democracy  by  incarnating 

daily  personal  life  and  in 

r  lationships. 

0  the  extent  of  his  ability 

I  qual  fidelity  seek  to  hasten 

of  that  blessed  day  when 

and  peace  shall  be  estab- 


( airist's  name.    Amen. 


JOURNAL 

The  Joun^l  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  n  ad  and  i4>proved. 


MESSAGE    mOM    THE    PRESIDENT 


A  message 


dent  of  the  Z  oited  States  was  communi- 


cated to  the 


one  of  his  sec  retaries. 


A  message 
MeOown,  on» 
that  the 
following 
renceof  the 

8. 640.  An 


Senate 
Ute 


at 


govcmnu  ats 


sign 

the  District  of 


The 

VIee  PresldeAt 
■TOM  and  Mr, 
Joint  Select 


in  writing  from  the  Presi- 


House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

of  its  clerks,  annoimced 

had  passed  a  bill  of  the 

in  which  the  conciur- 

^ouse  is  requested: 

to  prohibit  the  location  of 
other  business  oAces  of  for- 
In  any  residential  area  In 
Columbia. 


also  announced  that  the 

has  appointed  Mr.  Johh- 

Cauaoiv  members  of  the 

Gtmunittee  on  the  part  of 


the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
Augvist  5,  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  records 
of  the  XJJS.  Government,"  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  executive  papers  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  numbered  64-1. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER  FROM 
COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 
CoNQSzss  or  THX  Unttsd  States, 

HOUSX  or  RZFKXSKNTATIVCS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  25. 1963. 
The  Honorable  Johm  W.  McCobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Ma.  STKAXza:  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit herewith  my  resignation  from  the  stand- 
ing Committees  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  and 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
Sincerely. 

1  Don  Eowasos, 

I  Member  of  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report 
on  S.  1007. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspnfALLl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  459)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the  Ho\ise  of  Bepreeentatives: 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Con4)ton  I.  White.  Idaho. 

Oonunlttee  on  House  Administration:  Lu- 
den  N.  Medal.  Michigan. 

Committer  on  the  Judiciary:  Don  Bdwards, 
Oallfomla. 


Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service : 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  California. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
Oeorge  F.  Senner,  Jr.,  Arizona. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HH. 
3872)  to  increase  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, to  extend  the  period  within  which 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
may  exercise  its  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXPROPRIATION  BY  CUBA  OF 
UNITED  STATES  EMBASSY  IN 
HAVANA 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  you  all  realize  what  Cuba 
did  yesterday  in  Havana.  It  notified 
Switzerland,  the  country  that  is  taking 
care  of  our  affairs  in  Cuba,  that  they 
were  expropriating  our  Embassy  and  all 
of  its  contents. 

This  is  something  wliich,  according  to 
all  I  talked  with,  has  never  been  done  be- 
fore. It  should  not  be  left  without  action. 
It  is  the  hope.  I  am  sure,  of  all  of  us  that 
the  Government  will  be  very  firm  in  re- 
fusing to  accept  this  piracy.  I  believe 
there  is  a  very  strong  note  going  to  the 
Swiss  with  whom  we  have  been  in  tele- 
phoiiic  communication  in  Berne.  I  think 
it  is  something  about  which  all  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  should  do  a  good 
bit  of  thinking.  Where  do  we  really 
stand  as  a  nation? 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK  AND 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent  to   proceed   for   1 
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minute  for  Uie  pxirpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week  and  next 
week.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  srield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  minority  leader.  H  Jl.  4638 
will  be  considered  this  afternoon.  The 
dlqx)sition  of  that  bill  will  finish  the 
Igeislative  program  for  the  week.  When 
that  bill  is  disposed  of  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  ask  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

As  to  the  program  for  next  week,  there 
is  no  legislative  business  for  Monday. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  a  conference 
report  on  HJl.  3872,  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  Extension. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  take  up  House 
Resolution  453,  consideration  of  and 
waiving  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report  on  HH.  5207,  Foreign 
Service  Buildings,  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Claims. 

For  the  edification  of  the  House  I 
might  state  that  Members  have  advised 
me  that  there  will  be  plans  to  ask.  for 
rollcalls  on  at  least  one,  if  not  both  of 
these  conference  r^Torts. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  HJl.  7500,  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
with  the  usual  reservation  that  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time,  and  that  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 


LAW  BOOKS,  V.8A. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  pioneer  sponsor  of  the  classics  of 
democracy  program  that  in  its  10  years 
of  operation  has  carried  into  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  world,  in  paperback 
editions  translated  into  many  languages, 
the  classics  that  inspired  our  own  fore- 
fathers, I  commend  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  their  sponsorship  of  a 
contributing  program,  supported  by  pri- 
vate contributions  from  the  members  of 
the  bar  associations,  and  aimed  at  plac- 
ing in  the  hands  of  lawyers  in  many  for- 
eign lands  a  selected  number  of  paper- 
back books  dealing  with  the  philosophy 
and  spirit  of  the  American  law  concept. 

This  program,  inaugurated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  during  the  presi- 
dency of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Lankford,  is  well 
outlined  in  purpose  and  scope  in  an  ar- 


ticle in  the  July  1063  edition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  News  by  Richard  N.  Flint  and 
Scott  Hodes.  Mr.  Hodes  is  the  able  son 
of  the  Honorable  Bamet  Hodes.  former 
corporation  counsel  of  Uie  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  presently  heading  with  Col. 
Jacob  Arvey  one  of  the  largest  law  firms 
in  Chicago.  It  was  Bamet  Hodes  who 
arranged  and  masterminded  the  largest 
political  rally  every  staged  in  an  Ameri- 
can presidential  campaign.  This  was 
in  the  final  week  of  the  campaign  of  1948 
and  from  the  gigantic  demonstration  in 
Chicago,  Harry  Truman  rode  the  crest 
of  the  wave  to  victory.  The  Chicago 
rally  was  definitely  the  turning  point  in 
the  1948  campaign. 

From  the  experience  of  10  years  with 
the  classics  of  democracy  program,  I  can 
speak  with  knowledge  and  some  author- 
ity of  the  need  and  the  field  of  useful- 
ness of  the  Law  Books,  U.S»A.  program. 
Before  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feichan],  and  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  advisory  board  of  USIA,  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  coimtry's  outstand- 
ing editors  and  publishers,  and  obtained 
the  Board's  endorsement  of  paperbacks, 
printed  in  many  hmguages  and  dialects 
and  distributed  at  grassroots,  the  clas- 
sics of  our  democracy  were  available  in 
foreign  lands  only  in  expensive  English 
editions  on  the  shelves  of  libraries  that 
few  ever  visited.  Meanwhile  Soviet  pa- 
perbacks were  everjrwhere.  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  has  credited  the  clas- 
sics of  democracy  program,  inexpensive 
translations  reaching  people  at  grass- 
roots, with  turning  the  tide  in  the  battle 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people. 

I  might  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the 
newer  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
classics  of  democracy  program  had  its 
birth  at  a  now  historic  limcheon  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  Chicagoans  that 
I  was  privileged  to  attend.  Participating 
in  the  luncheon  discussion  were:  Dr. 
Jerome  Kerwin,  chairman  of  the  Charles 
P.  Walgren  Foundation,  University  of 
Chicago;  Dr.  Harold  Fey,  executive  edi- 
tor. Christian  Century:  A.  T.  Burch,  then 
associate  editor,  and  Van  Allen  Bradley, 
literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News:  Emery  T.  Filbey,  vice  president 
emeritus.  University  of  Chicago;  Thomas 
B.  Stauffer,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Wilson  Junior  College  with  State  Depart- 
ment background,  the  host  at  the  lunch- 
eon; John  McGinnis,  president,  Pennsyl- 
vania Lodge  225,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks;  and  Dr.  Richard  P.  McKeon,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, State  Department  visitor  to  the 
imiversities  of  India  and  other  countries, 
a  recognized  authority  in  his  field,  as 
were  the  others  in  their  respective  fields. 

This  diBtingiiished  group  formed  itself 
into  a  permanent  committee  that  for  a 
decade  has  been  a  driving  force  in  what 
has  proved  probably  the  most  effective 
program  for  reaching  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  based  upon  something  so  simple 
that  the  wonder  is  why  it  was  overlooked 
so  long.  That  was  the  realization  that 
the  classics  of  democracy  that  inspired 
our  forefathers  in  their  search  for  more 


perfect  structures  of  popular  government 
would  prove  equally  incizing,  if  made 
available  in  native  languages  and  at 
grass-roots,  to  the  men  and  women  in 
the  newly  independent  nations  of  the 
world  who  are  searching,  as  did  our  fore- 
fathers, for  the  most  perfect  govern- 
mental expression  of  the  popular  will 

When  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
FsiGHAir,  and  I  first  proposed  the  classics 
of  democracy  program  to  the  Congress 
there  was  only  one  translation  of  the 
Federalist.  That  was  in  Spanish  and  it 
was  out  of  print.  Today  it  is  available 
in  many  languages  in  inexpensive  edi- 
tions and  is  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
books  in  the  world.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  at  all-African  conferences 
practically  every  delegate  has  had  a 
translated  copy  of  the  Federalist  in  his 
valise  library.  The  Italian,  German,  and 
Arabic  translations  ran  into  several  edi- 
tions, and  were  widely  heralded  by  the 
press. 

So  it  has  been  with  the  other  classics 
of  democracy,  once  they  were  taken  from 
their  entombment  on  the  seldom -visited 
shelves  of  large  but  widely  separated 
libraries,  translated  into  native  lan- 
guages, printed  in  paperljacks.  put  within 
the  reach  of  people  everywhere. 

There  is  room  and  need  for  Law  Books, 
UJS.A.,  which  is  in  a  specialized  field.  It 
can  prove  a  formidable  factor  in  the  fight 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people.  That 
is  the  fight  that  is  important.  It  is  the 
fight  that  will  be  decisive.  And  espe- 
cially in  these  new  nations,  now  in  their 
founding  years,  their  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  ascendancy,  it  is  Important 
that  the  lawyers  should  know  and  have 
the  very  feel  of  the  American  concept  of 
law.  To  this  end.  Law  Books,  UJS.A. 
should  contribute.  It  is  not  a  Federal 
project.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  charge 
of  propaganda.  It  can  be  the  vehicle 
for  the  lawyers  of  the  United  States  to 
speak  to  the  lawyers  of  other  lands,  law- 
yers to  lawyers,  all  joined  in  the  common 
interest  of  making  this  world  of  ours  a 
world  of  justice,  equity  and  peace  under 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  article  in  the  July 
Federal  Bar  News  by  Richard  N.  Flint 
and  Scott  Hodes,  as  follows: 

Ths  Young  Lawtkb  Spbaxs 
(By    Richard    N.    Flint,    and    Soott    Hodes) 

FBA  ANNOUlfCES  LAW  BOOKS,  U.S.A. 

An  itinerant  book  salesman  in  native  dress 
walked  Into  the  Lagos,  Nigeria,  office  of  a 
large  American  book  distributor  and  pur- 
chashed  a  variety  of  paperback  volmnes  deal- 
ing wltb  the  nature  of  the  American  legal 
system.  The  transaction  consummated,  he 
carefully  packed  the  volumes  in  a  canvas 
satchel,  flimg  It  over  his  bare  shoulders,  and 
embarked  on  a  barefooted  sales  ezpedlUon 
which  would  carry  him  in  suooedlng  days  to 
the  outlying  districts  of  his  country.  In 
these  remote  areas,  looal  civil  administrators 
and  attorneys  would  examine  each  paper- 
back in  the  satchel  longingly  and  carefully 
before  making  bis  selection.  His  choice 
finally  made,  he  would  pay  the  equtvalant  of 
a  week's  wages  for  one  or  two  of  the  volumes. 

This  Incident,  which  actually  happened 
less  than  t  months  previous  to  this  writing, 
typifies  the  thirst  for  knowledge  regarding 
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packet  have  been  selected  from  the  lists  of 
several  publishers. 

The  seven  paperback  books  in  the  packet 
have  been  selected  by  Uwyers.  law  students. 
and  law  teachers  in  this  cotintry.  Technical 
legal  treatises  have  been  bypassed  since  the 
Intent  Is  to  select  books  dealing  with  the  phi- 
losophy and  spirit  of  our  legal  system.  Al- 
though substitute  titles  may  be  necessary  If 
the  supply  of  a  particular  book  is  temporarily 
exhausted,  a  typical  packet  will  contain  the 
foUowing:  "Spirit  of  Uberty"  by  Learned 
Hand;  "The  Matxire  of  the  Judicial  Process" 
by  Benjamin  Cardoso;  "Talks  on  American 
Law"  by  Harold  Berman;  "Brandies  Reader" 
by  Erwln  Pollack;  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law" 
by  Carroll  Moreland;  "American  Constitution 
Reader"  by  Robert  McKay;  and  "American 
Jxirtsprudence  Reader"  by  Thomas   Cowan. 

Final  selection  of  recipients  wiU  be  made 
by  USIA,  but  lists  of  prospective  recipients 
will  be  furnished  by  the  FBA.  ABA,  American 
attorneys  serving  with  the  Peace  Corps  and 
by  Judge  Advocate  Detachments  in  the 
emerging  nations.  The  individual  American 
donor  may  leave  the  choice  entirely  with 
USIA.  or  he  may  indicate  a  particular  coun- 
try within  which  he  wishes  his  packet  dis- 
tributed. 

The  program  has  received  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
FBA  and  deserves  the  support  of  the  entire 
association.  Lawyers  taking  part  may  rest 
assured  that  they  have  contributed  to,  In  the 
words  of  Edward  R.  Murrow,  "keeping  the 
hiunan  spirit  unshackled  and  the  desire  for 
freedom  alive." 


Mr.  BOIiUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  srleld 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  %own]. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  TRANSITION  ACT  OP 
1963 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  454  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
4638)    to   promote   the  orderly   transfer  of 
the  executive  power  In  connection  with  the 
expiration  oC  the  term  of  office  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent.   After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
controlled   by    the   chairman    and   ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclxislon  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.  103] 

Abemethy  Hagan.  Oa.  Pepper 

Arends  Healey  Pike 

Ashbrook  Hubert  PoweU 

Auchlncloss  Hollfleld  Price 

Avery  Kee  Purcell 

Baring  KUburn  Rains 

Belcher  Long,  La.  Reld.  N.T. 

Buckley  McCulloch  St.  George 

Carey  McDade  Saylor 

Cederberg  Mclntlre  Scott 

Conte  Madden  Shelley 

Daddarlo  Martin,  Mass.  Sheppard 

Davis,  Tenn.  Miller,  Calif.  Trimble 

Dlggs  Miller,  N.T.  Watson 

Ellsworth  Minshall  Westland 

Fogarty  Morrison  Williams 

Forrester  Morse  Wyman 

Orabowski  Norblad 

Gubser  O'Brien,  m. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

STATUS  OP  THE  APPROPRIATION 

BILLS 

Mr.   CANNON.    Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  gen- 
eral information  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  down-to-date  report,  sim- 
ilar to  earlier  ones,  on  the  status  of  the 
appropriation  bills  of  the  session. 

The  House  has  processed  10  appropri- 
ation bills— 2  for  fiscal  1963  and  8  for 
fiscal  1964 — accounting  for  about  $73,- 
673,000,000  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests. A  total  of  $3,402,000,000  has 
been  cut  by  the  House  from  the  requests. 

Four  bills  have  been  sent  down  to  the 
President.  They  were  reduced  $356,- 
298.000  below  the  corresponding  budget 

Pour  regular  1964  bills,  plus  the  usual 
closing  supplemental,  remain  to  be  re- 
I)orted.  They  prospectively  involve  re- 
quests of  roughly  $26,000,000,000,  not 
counting  whatever  may  be  proposed  for 
the  closing  supplemental  They  are  the 
military  construction  bill,  the  independ- 
ent offices  bill  which  includes  the  space 
agency,  the  public  works  bill  and  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  All  four  hinge  on 
annual  authorization  bills  not  yet 
enacted. 

The  tabulation  follows. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5.  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  on  July  7^  and  31.  and  August 
1  and  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  BOLLma.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 


to  uw 
\    Arkar 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  been  told  by 
some  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  that  will  come  before  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  am,  of  coiirse. 
referring  to  the  bill  before  us  this  after- 
noon to  spend  $1,300,000  in  connection 
with  the  transition  of  one  President  to 
private  life  and  the  indoctrination  of 
a  new  President. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  want  to  be 
here  to  take  care  of  the  Presidents,  pres- 
ent, and  future?  It  is  a  very  important 
bill,  or  at  least  $o  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENTIAL  TRANSITION  ACT 
OF  1963 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  controversy  at  all  on  this  rule  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  insofar 
as  the  rule  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

"DEAI.  IfADC  m  BOUSB   OM   COTTON.  ABCA8  AID" 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  in- 
sert a  newspaper  article  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  \^- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  rather  shocked  this  morning  to 


read  an  article  in  the  newspaper  to  the 
effect  that  a  deal  was  being  made  in  the 
House  on  the  cotton  and  the  area  re- 
development bills.  It  is  quite  a  lengthy 
article,  but  I  am  going  to  read  the  first 
two  pari^raphs : 

A  North-South  political  trade  flnaUy  moved 
the  long-stalled  cotton  bill  out  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  yesterday. 

The  committee  voted  to  let  the  cotton  biU 
go  to  the  House  floor  after  southern  Demo- 
crats— 

And  I  am  one  of  them — 

Agreed  to  support  de|H%ssed  areas  legisla- 
tion that  they  helped  to  defeat  last  month. 

I  just  wonder  what  we  are  coming  to 
around  here.  Primarily  I  want  to  ab- 
solve the  Rules  Committee  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  any  such  outrageous  trade 
if  it  took  place. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
the  article  to  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  made  reference.  The  article,  if  it 
purports  to  cover  anything  that  the 
leadership  has  said  or  done,  is  entirely 
false.  No  such  deal  has  been  made  and 
certainly  the  leadership  has  been  no 
party  to  any  such  deal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that.  What  I  wanted  to 
say  is  that  the  Rules  Committee  is  cer- 
tainly no  party  to  any  such  deal.  So 
far  as  the  Rules  Committee  is  concerned 
this  bill  was  reported  in  the  regular  way. 
If  there  was  any  such  trading  going  on 
here  the  Rules  Committee  did  not  know 
anything  about  it.  Certainly  it  was 
never  mentioned  or  considered  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
know  the  members  of  that  committee  so 
well  that  I  do  not  believe  the  rule  could 
have  gotten  out  imder  any  such  kind  of 
conditions  if  they  had  known  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  get  the  state- 
ment from  the  majority  leader.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  not  a  party  to 
this  arrangement.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  had  heard  about  it  before  the  Rules 
Committee  acted  and  I  could  not  believe 
it.  I  was  assiu^  on  authority  that  I 
thought  was  ample  that  there  was  no 
relationship  between  the  two  bills.  But 
I  did  notice  in  this  article  a  very  strange 
sort  of  quirk;  that  is.  that  the  cotton 
bill  will  not  be  called  up  until  after  the 
area  redevelopment  bill  is  first  acted 
upon.  That  is  a  very  unusual  thing  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  whether  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  will  ever  come  up. 
The  area  redevelopment  bill  is  still  in 
committee.  I  am  sure  everybody  here 
remembers  that  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  was  here  once  this  year  and  was  de- 
feated on  a  roUcall  vote  by  this  House. 
It  is  very  unusual  that  we  should  have 
voted  on  a  bill  once  in  this  House  and 
defeated  it  on  a  rollcall  vote,  after  due 
deliberation  and  debate,  and  then  have 
it  come  back  here  again  in  the  same  ses- 
sion, almost  within  the  same  month, 
and  that  we  would  be  asked  to  pass  upon 
it  again. 

This  is  a  quid  pro  quo  deal.  Trading 
one  bill  for  another. 


Just  how  is  it  going  to  be  arranged 
that  the  quid  must  come  befwe  the  quo? 
How  is  it  going  to  be  arranged  that  the 
cotton  bill  shall  not  be  voted  upon  until 
after  the  quid  pro  quo  votes  have  been 
delivered  on  the  area  redeveloiment  bill? 
Maybe  sMnebody  can  inform  me  about 
that.  You  know,  it  so  happens  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  a  little  something 
to  do  about  when  these  biUs  come  to  the 
fioor.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  if  there 
is  any  such  deal  going  on  or  has  gone 
on.  I  am  going  to  use  what  little  finagling 
and  delasring.  and  so  forth,  that  I  can 
bring  to  pass  on  this  situation  to  see  that 
that  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  resent  this  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  SMriHl  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  resent  this  article  because  it  puts  every 
Member  of  the  House  on  the  spot.  Some 
Members  may  want  to  change  their  vote 
one  way  or  the  other,  on  account  of 
changed  conditions  or  changed  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  But  he  will  be  subject 
to  criticism,  he  will  be  subject  to  charges, 
any  Member  that  changes  his  vote.  It 
h£is  placed  evei-y  Member  of  this  House — 
and  some  Members  may  have  good  rea- 
son to  change  their  votes — I  do  not  know 
what  they  might  be;  it  seems  to  me  we 
thrashed  this  tiling  out  once — however 
every  Member  is  under  suspicion  from 
now  on  imtil  this  matter  is  disposed  of, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  disposed  of  quickly. 

They  say  that  the  southern  boys  did 
this,  the  southern  Members.  You  know, 
we  southern  boys  are  pretty  good  old 
horse  traders.  I  was  raised  to  be  a  pretty 
good  horse  trader  myself.  When  I  have 
a  horse  trade  I  want  to  get  equivalent 
value.  Here  this  accuses  our  southern 
boys  of  being  so  softheaded  that  we  are 
going  to  trade  off  a  thing  that  we  are 
not  for,  in  the  appropriation  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  and  oxir  taxpayers'  money, 
of  $450  million,  and  what  are  we  going 
to  get  in  return?  They  are  going  to  trade 
us  an  old,  broken-down,  windbroken,  and 
spavined  horse  for  $250  million  in  a  cot- 
ton deal.  Is  that  what  we  are  going  to 
do  around  here  if  we  are  going  to  make 
a  trade? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  always 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  certain  the  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  the  best  horse  traders 
in  the  country.  I  think  he  is  trjring  to 
make  a  trade  now.  I  think  he  is  tnring 
to  use  an  article  which  has  no  foundation 
so  far  as  I  know  to  make  it  impossible 
for  Members  for  good  reason  to  vote  for 
either  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  appreciate 
the  compliment  of  my  good  friend.  I 
know  one  coming  from  him  is  more  valu- 
able than  one  coming  from  most  every- 
body else.  I  admit  I  am  a  pretty  good 
horse  trader.  I  admit  I  am  opposed  to 
the  area  redevelopment  bilL  I  further 
admit  I  am  going  to  do  anything  I  can 
to  help  defeat  it.  U  that  is  horse  trad- 
ing, then  I  am  a  horse  trader. 
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In  the  United  States  because  of  an  8Vi-eent 
subsidy  paid  to  exporters.  Without  the 
subsidy  American  cotton  could  not  compete 
with  lower  price  cotton  produced  in  other 
countries. 

The  propoeed  legislation  would  subsidiae 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  sales  of  cotton. 

The  legislation  has  run  into  opposition 
from  Ccmgreeemen  who  question  the  wisdom 
of  piling  another  subsidy  on  top  of  the  sub- 
sidies already  paid  cotton  farmers  through 
the  32>4-cent-«-pound  Government  price 
guarantee. 

Also  complicating  the  outlook  for  the  leg- 
islation is  a  proposal  in  it  allowing  cotton 
farmers  to  increase  their  production  If  they 
are  willing  to  market  the  additional  cotton 
at  the  lower  world  market  prices. 

This  proposal,  which  was  put  into  the  bill 
at  the  insirtence  of  efficient  Western  pro- 
ducers, would  provide  for  gp-eater  cotton  pro- 
duction when  there  already  Is  a  large  surplus 
of  American  cotton. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  BeiwettI. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out 
of  order  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, crisis  is  piling  upon  crisis,  one  of  our 
more  astute  political  writers,  the  versa- 
Ule  and  brilliant  William  S.  White,  sug- 
gested the  other  day.  While  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  second  racial  revolution, 
not  unlike  the  1860's.  we  are  faced  with  a 
grave  economic  problem  Involving  the 
railroads  and  a  threatened  nation- 
wide strike,  which  would  create  chaos 
throughout  the  country. 

With  these  two  major  problems  hang- 
ing over  our  heads  like  the  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles, we  should  not  forget  another  great 
issue,  which  involves  not  only  our  gen- 
eration, but  our  children's  and  their  chil- 
dren's. I  speak  of  the  threatened 
degradation  of  the  ethical  and  moral  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  the  guid- 
ing principles  for  our  Nation  since  its 
beginning. 

There  are  apparent  and  obvious  exam- 
ples of  this  possible  deterioration  of  com- 
munity responsibility  standards. 

First,  I  refer  to  an  announcement  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  last 
week,  reporting  that  crime  in  general, 
ranging  from  thefts  to  murder,  was  up  6 
percent  in  1962  over  1961.  Every  cate- 
gory of  major  crime,  with  the  exception 
of  murder,  showed  a  substantial  increase. 
The  FBI  report  said  that  crime  had  in- 
creased foiir  times  faster  than  popula- 
tion In  the  past  5  years.  A  portion  of 
the  report — based  on  surveys  from  local 
police  departments,  that  should  disturb 
every  decent  and  law-abiding  adult  in 
the  Nation — ^was  concerned  with  the 
increase  in  crime  among  those  only  18 
years  of  age. 

In  this  category,  arrests  were  up  a 
staggering  9  percent.  In  fact,  more  than 
half  the  arrests  made  in  communities  of 
over  2.500  for  burglaries,  thefts,  and  auto 
thefts  were  of  persons  under  18. 

Second,  for  a  period  of  years  the 
Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  deci- 
sions which  are  spelling  the  destruction 
of  our  ethical  and  moral  standards  in  the 


United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
created  ambiguities  when  they  did  not 
exist  and  its  decisions  have  had  in  many 
cases  Uttle  Justification  as  enunciation 
of  existing  law.  The  Court  has  not 
looked  at  the  legislative  Intent  of  our 
basic  laws,  for  example,  In  Its  inter- 
pretation of  the  14th  amendment  and 
integration  of  schools.  The  Court  has 
made  it  easier  to  be  a  Communist  with- 
out apprehension;  and  habitual 
criminals  escape  laws  which  Congress 
has  enacted,  because  of  decisions  distort- 
ing our  Bills  of  Rights. 

The  recent  prayer  and  Bible  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  been 
decided  on  the  legal  principle,  de  minimis 
non  curat  lex.  that  is,  that  the  law  does 
not  cure  small  or  trifling  matters.  The 
complaint  of  the  parties  Involved,  it 
seems  to  me,  was  Insignificant.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  substantial  injury  to 
those  who  brought  suit  in  both  the  prayer 
and  Bible  cases. 

However,  I  am  certain  the  general 
public  suffers  from  these  decisions.  The 
major  responsibilities  for  moral  and 
ethical  teaching  now  are  placed  on  the 
home  and  the  chturch.  There  now  is  sub- 
stantial training  In  social  behavior 
taught  in  the  home.  But,  In  our  modern 
society,  in  many  cases,  both  parents 
work,  and  there  are  split  families,  which 
leaves  a  definite  vacuum  in  moral  train- 
ing. This  Is  something  we  must  be 
cognizant  of  today  and  in  the  future. 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  It  with  clarity: 
"Our  civilization  cannot  survive  materi- 
ally unless  it  be  redeemed  spiritually." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  provide  legislation  for  Federal 
assistance  for  the  establishment  of 
proper  ethical  and  social  behavior  stand- 
ards. I  have  Introduced  today  a  bill 
which  sets  forth  these  ideas.  This  bill 
should  not  be  objectionable  to  the 
atheist  or  the  agnostic.  As  a  practical 
matter,  I  believe  lectures  could  be  pre- 
pared and  taught  at  appropriate  levels 
in  our  schools.  In  cormection  with  this, 
texts  could  be  written  with  the  objective 
of  crime  prevention.  Take,  for  example, 
the  field  of  stealing  and  its  various  rami- 
fications. The  statutes  designed  to  pre- 
vent theft  rest  on  basic  moral  and  ethical 
standards,  and  instruction  in  these 
statutes  and  the  principles  underlying 
them  would  have  very  substantial  influ- 
ences for  improved  social  behavior. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  what 
we  believe  In  is  directly  tied  to  what  we 
do  in  life.  Rousseau  described  the  role 
those  of  us  in  Congress  should  aspire 
to:  "Those  who  treat  poUtics  and  moral- 
ity apart  will  never  imderstand  the  one 
or  the  other."  Louis  W.  Cabot  of  the 
Cabot  Corp.,  in  Boston,  said  recently,  "to 
maintain  pubUc  confidence,  business 
must  pursue  higher  standards  of  ethical 
conduct  more  vigorously  than  ever." 

Whatever  we  do,  whatever  our  children 
grow  up  to  be,  should  be  based  on  proi>er 
lessons  of  moral  and  ethical  behavior. 

This  bill  I  have  introduced  provides 
Federal  assistance  in  a  field  which  needs 
our  urgent  attention  today.  Some  of  the 
present  crisis  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
national  level  of  government:  and  any 
solutions  that  may  be  found  will  defi- 
nitely benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  the  States  and  their  subdivisions. 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Lamdrxtm],  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Itiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  when  a  great  Georglui,  a  distin- 
guished American,  reached  the  milestone 
of  passing  the  record  for  continuous 
service  in  this  House  established  by  any 
other  previous  Member,  his  own  col- 
leagues from  Georgia  were  unavoidably 
absent  att^iding  a  conference  in 
Georgia  called  by  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  dealing  with  matters  affecting 
all  of  us,  at  which,  after  discussion  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  others,  it  was  decided  that 
our  presence  in  Georgia  was  required. 
Since  we  were  not  here  to  Join  in  the 
splendid  and  deserved  tributes  to  the 
near  incredible  record  established  by  our 
dear  friend,  Cau.  Vinson,  I  wonder  if  the 
House  would  indulge  me  one  nuNnent, 
the  opportunity  to  say  publicly  some- 
thing not  about  the  record  of  Mr.  Vinson 
but  about  the  man,  Carl  Vinson,  as  I 
have  come  to  know  him  in  the  11  years 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
here. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1953, 1 
had  never  met  Mr.  Vinson.  I  must  con- 
fess that  as  I  prepared  to  go  to  his  office 
to  meet  him  I  experienced  a  sort  of 
nervous  elation  similar  to  the  way  I  felt 
when  my  father  carried  me  to  meet  an- 
other great  Georgian,  Ty  Cobb,  when  I 
was  a  very  young  boy.  But  despite  that 
nervousness  and  apprehension  on  meet- 
ing a  man  who  already,  at  that  time  10 
years  ago,  had  established  a  record  for 
greatness  in  America — all  nervousness 
disappeared  Instantly  when,  as  I  entered 
his  office,  he  arose  and  greeted  me  with 
a  warmth  and  a  welcome  usually  re- 
served for  only  warm,  personal  and  in- 
timate friends.  From  that  moment  to 
this  day,  I  have  found  Carl  Vinson's 
friendship  not  only  delightful  and  valu- 
able, but  I  have  learned  through  this  as- 
sociation with  him  that  he  has  many 
magnificent  qualities  not  given  to  all 
people  in  public  life  and  one  of  Uiose 
qucdlties  Is  this.  I  believe  he  as  much  as 
any  man  alive  has  the  courage  to  do 
things  which  he  thinks  are  best  for  de- 
mocracy regardless  of  what  it  may  mean 
in  the  light  of  a  present  political  situa- 
tion. I  am  glad  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  these  10  years.  I  confess 
I  have  developed  a  near  parental  affec- 
tion for  the  friendship  he  has  allowed  me 
to  enjoy  with  him. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Georgia 
for  providing  our  colleague,  Carl  Vinson, 
the  opportunity  to  serve  his  Nation  and 
the  world  for  hidf  a  century  during  a 
period  of  unparalleled  progress  in  world 
history.  I  Join  them,  as  I  know  all  of  you 
Join  us.  in  hoping  that  the  years  in  the 
future  will  be  marked  by  the  continued 
success  and  servioe  of  this  great  Geor- 
gian and  distinguished  American.  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press publicly  my  admiration  for  his 
record  and  my  esteem  and  affection  for 
the  man. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentlonan 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  spesJc  out  of  the  regular 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  impending  strike  against  the 
public.   I  believe  In  collective  bargaining. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  right  to 
strike  is  the  principle  weapcHi  of  labor 
unions.  The  worker  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  most  valuable  weapoi),  but 
I  do  not  now  and  never  have  regarded 
the  right  to  strike  as  absolute.  There 
should  and  must  be  some  limitations  if 
we  are  to  preserve  pubUc  safety  and 
promote  our  national  defense. 

No  man,  no  set  of  men  have  a  right 
to  weld  themselves  together  in  such  fash- 
ion as  to  bring  suffering  upon  the  inno- 
cent public.  It  has  come  down  to  us 
through  himdreds  of  years  of  civiliza- 
tion that  public  safety  Is  the  paramont 
function  of  law.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  strike  against  the  pubUc  security. 

These  nationwide  strikes  in  essential 
public  utiUUes  such  as  the  threatened 
railroad  strike,  are  contrary  to  the  pubUc 
interest  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Persons  eim)loyed  in  public  utiUty  com- 
panies are  quasi-public  officials.  They 
should  recognize  at  the  inception  of  their 
employment  that  the  responsibiUty  in 
an  emergency  to  stay  at  their  post  of 
duty  until  suitaUe  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained is  a  compelling  one.  Their  em- 
ployment to  a  large  extent  may  be 
likoied  to  the  employment  of  dty  fire 
and  poUce  departments,  for  a  strike  such 
as  these  railroad  unions  are  about  to 
inaugurate  on  a  nationwide  scale  could 
be  even  more  disastrous  than  the  strike 
of  the  poUce  or  fire  department  in  a 
single  city. 

Professional  doctors  and  nurses  in  both 
our  public  and  private  health  services 
recognize  these  responsibilittes.  Irre- 
spective of  whatever  working  conditions 
may  arise  at  their  hospitcds  or  places  of 
employment,  we  have  never  heard  of 
them  uniting  to  strike.  If  doctors  and 
nurses  formed  a  union  amongst  them- 
selves and  went  on  strike,  ignoring  the 
suffering  and  dsring  patients  in  ho^itals, 
as  well  as  those  outside,  we  know  that  the 
wrath  of  the  public  would  speedily  cor- 
rect such  a  situation. 

We  recognize  in  this  country  that  every 
man  has  the  right  to  self-defense.  But 
however  strong  the  provocation,  we  also 
recognize  that  no  man  has  the  right  to 
hurl  a  missile  at  his  antagonist  if  that 
missile  endangers  the  safety  of  an  in- 
nocent bystander.  In  such  a  situation  as 
the  proposed  railroad  strike,  the  United 
States  of  America  may  lie  prostrate  and 
be  powerless  to  defend  itself  against  its 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  Like- 
wise, our  economy  may  be  upset  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  accuse  men.  women,  and 
children  to  suffer. 

The  unbridled  right  to  strike  Is  the 
shibboleth  of  the  labor  unions.  It  is  a 
false  and  spurious  doctrine  to  claim  that 
such  a  right  cannot  be  restrained.  We 
must  repudiate  such  preachments.    We 


must  prevent  these  power-drunk  union 
tjrrants  and  modem-day  R^wi^^p^, 
blinded  with  thdr  fury  and  wrath,  from 
pulling  down  the  two  pillars  of  the 
temple,  thus  destroying  the  people  and 
themsdves  alike. 

The  problems  of  the  country  and  of 
the  world  today  arise  largely  because  we 
have  too  many  men  In  high  public  office 
whose  concern  for  the  public  good  is 
subordinated  to  their  desire  for  reelec- 
tion to  public  office,  and  thus  for  poUtical 
purposes  they  cater  to  this  or  that  or- 
ganized group. 

The  "Profiles  in  Courage"  about  which 
we  have  read  so  much  should  be  pro- 
liferated and  projected  down  to  meet  the 
present-day  problems,  such  as  the  men- 
acing railroad  situation  that  confronts 
us  today. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  precedent,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may  pro- 
ceed out  of  order. 

■me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (Ejection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
DiscHASCx  nmnoH  on  uegisuition  to  peb- 

MTT    PRATER    IN    PUBLIC     SCHOOLS    AND    PTTB- 
LXC  PLACSS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  I  am  very 
well  aware  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  knows  that  I  have  placed  a  peti- 
tion at  the  desk  to  bring  before  the 
House  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  permit  prayer  in  all  public 
schools  and  in  all  public  places.  Tliat 
petition  has  been  at  the  desk  now  for 
the  past  2  weeks.  The  signatures  are 
moving  up  gradually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  In  the  not  too 
far  distant  future  we  will  secure  enough 
signatures  to  bring  that  matter  before 
the  House.  However,  I  know  because  of 
questions  that  have  been  asked  of  me, 
that  there  are  47  Members  who  have  in- 
troduced resolutions  providing  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  sufth  as  mine  and 
that  the  wording  of  these  constitutional 
amendments  Is  in  many  different  forms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  announced  last  week 
that  I  was  going  to  ask  for  a  meeting 
of  the  47  Members  and  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss the  method  of  writing  one  particu- 
lar amendment  that  could  be  agreed 
upon  by  these  47  Members  so  that  an 
amendment  can  then  come  before  the 
House  under  an  open  rule  as  provided  in 
my  discharge  petition,  which  will  meet 
the  approval  of  these  47  Members,  and 
substitute  it  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
9. 

After  the  meeting  of  these  Members, 
six  Members  were  appointed  and  adced 
to  serve  on  the  committee,  with  legis- 
lative counsel 

This  is  a  bipartisan  committee  made 
up  of  the  following  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans: Mr.  Bauno  of  Nevada,  a 
Democrat,  Mr.  Jjota  of  Ohio,  a  Repub- 
lican. Mr.  KoRNnAT  of  North  Carolina, 
a  Democnl,  Mr.  CaAMn  of  Florida,  a 
Republicflm.  Mr.  Pitqua  of  Florida,  a 
Democrat,  and  mysdf  fn»n  New  ToriE, 
a  Republican. 

I  hope  that,  given  a  couple  of  wedcs 
time,  we  may  come  up  with  a  satisfac- 
tory amendment  which  we  can  all  sup- 
port. 
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BCfty  I  alK  cay  to  the  Manbera  of  the 
House  and  tl  oee  who  have  been  rductant 
to  aign  diaeiarfe  petltloas,  that  if  we 
can  asree.  I  iroald  ask  everj  Member,  to 
please,  at  tti »  waj  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, sign  tlJs  petition  so  that  this  mat- 
ter maj  eoa  t  before  the  House. 

ICr.  SCHA  )EBERO.  lir.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlem  a  yield? 

Mr.  BECI  ER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ^  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCH/  DEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  con  mend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  lar  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  bill  he  1:  as  Introduced  and  in  which 
many  of  us  are  deeply  interested. 

I  would  Ike  to  inform  the  Members 
of  the  Hous<  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  iiatters  which  we  ought  to 
be  consider!  ig  this  year.  It  is  of  great 
importance  o  this  country's  welfare  be- 
cause it  go  IS  to  the  very  root  of  our 
freedoms  ai  d  the  very  structure  of  our 
political  sys  em.  We  are  a  nation  that  is 
built  upcm  1  foundation  of  faith  in  Ood. 
we  are  a  nt  tion  that  has  grown  strong 
because  of  >ur  faith  in  Ood.  we  are  a 
nation  has  has  liberties  beyond  those 
enjoyed  l:y  other  countries  because  of 
our  faith  in  Ood  and  because  we  believe 
Ood  has  ere  ited  us  In  His  image  and  has 
mdowed  ut   with  these  rights. 

We  surely  will  be  weakened  in  propor- 
tion to  the  (  iscouragement  of  that  faith 
if  we  do  I  ot  allow  that  faith  to  be 
strengthene  1. 

Mr.  BECllER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's re  oarks.  I  am  heartened  by 
the  fact  a  il  ember  of  the  other  body  has^ 
informed  m  » he  is  going  to  take  like  steps 
to  bring  ttls  matter  before  the  other 
body  and  ge  ;  it  on  its  way. 

This  is  n<  t  a  matter  of  signing  a  dis- 
charge petit  Ion  or  disliking  to  sign  a  dis- 
charge peU  icm  en  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  can  co  ne  before  the  House  at  any 
time.  A  coi  stitutional  amendment  must 
be  passed  >y  the  Congress,  then  for- 
warded to  me  50  States  and  ratified  by 
three-quart  srs  of  the  States.  This  takes 
Ume.    We  1  lave  little  time  to  spare. 

I  stated  t  le  other  day  that  other  cases 
are  appear!  ig  in  the  courts.  I  have  here 
a  copy  of  s  n  article  dated  June  20  an- 
nouncing t  lat  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Unioi  was  taking  up  a  case  in 
the  Calif  or  da  courts  now  to  eliminate 
"under  Ool"  from  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  flag.  This  was  put  in 
there  by  ar  act  of  Congress  of  1954. 

Above  th>  Speaker's  rostrum  appears 
"In  Ood  V  e  Trust,"  put  there  by  our 
distlnguishi  d  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Mas88  chusetts  [Johh  McCormsck]. 

This  is  mother  case  that  will  come 
before  the  courts,  to  take  this  off  our 
coins  and  ( urrency  and  other  places. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  article  previous^  referred  to: 

|Fti  m  the  NafW  York  Tlm«] 
FAcn  Aaom  Ambocait  Crm.  Libzrtixs  Sun 

liOS  AiraB.  m,  June  90. — ^The  American  Civil 
UlMrtlis  Ui  km  filed  suit  In  superior  court 
<Jiuie  19)  \o  eliminate  "under  Ood"  Crom 
the  pledge  o  :  allegiance  to  the  flag,  aa  recited 
In  the  Los  /  ngeles  school  system. 

The  suit  ksserted  that  the  phrase,  added 
to  the  pled)  «  by  Congress  In  1964.  violated 
the  constlU  tlonal  guarantee  of  freed<»n  at 
religion. 


The  actloti  was  prepared  bj  the  ACLU 
regional  office  on  behaU  of  a  hlstonr  teacher 
In  the  Los  Angeles  schools  (George  Wash- 
Ingten  High  School). 

The  Los  Angelas  Board  of  Education  was 
named  as  defendant. 

Ihe  teacher  said: 

"It's  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me. 
I  think  the  phrase  is  out  of  place  there. 
I  am  not  an  atheist  and  I  am  not  an 
agnostic." 

The  teacher  said  he  had  permitted  his 
rlnsBiw  to  recite  the  pledge  while  he  stepped 
out  Into  ths  hall.  This,  he  said,  might  sub- 
ject him  to  dismissal  and  he  sponsored  the 
suit  to  protect  his  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  we  should  act  now  to 
^itwont^  the  Constitution  so  that  we  do 
not  permit  Almighty  Ood  to  be  taken  out 
of  our  American  society  that  metde  this 
country  great. 

Under  the  regimes  in  Russia  and  under 
Hitler  in  Germany  it  was  stated:  "Oive 
me  the  youth  of  the  nation,  let  me  con- 
trol them,  and  I  will  control  the  nation." 
They  did  Just  that.  They  got  the 
youth  of  those  countries  to  eliminate  Ood 
from  their  minds  and  the  Communists 
continue  to  do  that,  so  that  they  create 
a  godless  society.  We  should  not  permit 
that  in  this  country. 

Sign  the  petition,  bring  it  before  the 
House,  let  it  be  debated,  and  let  it  go 
before  the  people. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  shall  support  any  proper 
resolution  of  the  type  the  gentleman  has 
in  mind  that  will  provide  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  the  various  States  for  ratification  so 
we  may  have  a  Constitution  that  cannot 
be  misinterpreted  by  any  court  as  to  our 
belief  in  Almighty  God. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  and  again  this 
year,  the  Governors'  conference  sup- 
ported prayer  in  public  schools  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  should  we  submit  this 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  various 
State  legislatures,  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
3rield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  House  will  bear 
with  me  I  would  like  to  speak  for  Just  a 
moment  or  two  on  the  bill,  and  the  rule 
which  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  4638. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  and 
rule  would  provide  that  H  Jl.  4638  would 
be  subject  to  1  hour  of  general  debate 
under  an  open  rule  which  would  permit 
the  offering  and  consideration  of  any 
and  all  amendments  and.  of  course, 
would  permit  the  House  to  work  its  will 
on  this  very  important  legislation. 

The  bill  itself  is  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  orderly  transfer 
of  Executive  power  in  connection  with 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ofiBce  of  the 
President  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President.  It  also  applies  to  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President.  Another  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  by  the  way,  would  au- 
thorize the  preparation,  transfer,  and 
emplosrment  of  needed  help  and  assist- 
ants for  a  period  of  some  6  months  after 


a  President  went  out  of  office,  in  order  to 
rearrange  his  records  and  papers,  and 
transport  them  wherever  he  might  de- 
sire them  to  be  placed,  or  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  proper  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  preservation  and  future  use. 

The  enactment  of  this  tsrpe  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  requested  by  a  bipartisan 
commission  of  very  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans named  by  the  President,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National 
Committees,  and  endorsed  and  recom- 
mended, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  every  living  ex-President. 
While  the  request  for  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  bipartisan  commis- 
sion, was  submitted  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, he  is  the  only  man  in  America  who 
cannot  possibly  benefit  from  it.  That 
is  because  this  money,  or  this  appropria- 
tion, that  is  to  be  authorized  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  a  proper  transition  from 
one  administration  to  another  applies 
only  when  a  new  administration  comes 
into  office,  that  is,  when  a  new  President 
takes  over  trom  a  sitting  President. 
Should  President  Kennedy  be  re- 
elected— and  I  have  my  personal  views 
on  that  which  I  will  not  express  here — 
but  should  President  Kennedy  be  re- 
elected and  this  bill  be  law.  he  would  not 
benefit  and  would  not  receive  any  aid  or 
any  benefit  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  come  to 
you  in  a  moment  because  I  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  legislation  with  the  very 
learned  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  will 
discuss  it  on  my  time  and  on  my  basis, 
I  might  add. 

This  bill  does  provide  for  $1,300,000 
as  a  top-level  amount  that  can  be  spent 
for  the  transition  from  one  administra- 
tion to  another  and  also  for  preparing, 
shipping,  and  delivering  certain  records 
during  a  6-month  period  after  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  go  out  of  office; 
that  is.  to  take  care  of  their  various  ef- 
fects such  as  records,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on. 

This  $1,300,000  contained  in  the  bill 
is  a  limitation  on  the  total  amount  that 
can  be  expended.  You  will  note  the 
amount  is  a  committee  amendment. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  others 
suggested  the  amount  be  $1,500,000.  It 
was  upon  my  motion  that  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  $1,300,000.  I  had  the 
idea,  by  the  way.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  perhaps  we 
could  get  by  with  $1,200,000.  but  thought- 
ful as  I  am  always  of  his  welfare  and 
of  his  position  here  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House.  I  agreed  to  the  $1,300,000  so  as 
to  permit  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
follow  his  usual  procedure  of  putting  in 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  amount 
by  $100,000  so  he  may  maintain  the 
great  record  he  has  made  in  this  House 
for  always  voting  for  economy  and  for 
saving  tax  money.  I  personally  would 
be  glad  to  accept  that  amendment  if 
the  gentleman  will  offer  it  at  the  proper 
time. 

I  know  there  will  be  some  discussion 
of  this  bill  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
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you  can  amend  it  in  any  way  you  please, 
because  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  I  will  not  benefit  from  it.  No 
President  will  talk  to  me  about  any  job 
he  may  have  to  offer. «:  anything  of  that 
sort.  But  I  do  know  from  experience. 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  as  one  who  has  been 
close  to  several  R^ublican  administra- 
tions back  in  the  dear  dead  days  when 
we  had  Republicans  in  the  White  House, 
that  when  you  elect  a  new  President 
there  are  a  great  many  expenses  in- 
volved in  changing  over  from  one  ad- 
ministration to  another. 

I  remember  how  we  went  around. 
usufiJly  at  the  end  of  a  presidential  cam- 
paign, with  tincup  in  hand,  whether  it 
was  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  that  waged  the  win- 
ning, a  victorious  campaign,  the  com- 
mittee generally  was  broke  when  the 
election  was  over.  As  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers know,  who  are  practical  in  politics, 
that  is  the  case.  I  do  remember  some- 
thing about  the  difficulty  that  the  Re- 
publican National  Committees  had  in 
the  past  in  getting  enough  money  to- 
gether to  help  meet  the  expenses  of  a 
President-elect,  so  that  he  might  or- 
ganize his  new  administration  in  time 
to  take  over.  The  same  is  also  true  as 
far  as  the  Democratic  Party  is  con- 
cerned, because  both  political  party  com- 
mittees— that  is,  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  National  Committees — ^have 
made  that  very  clear  in  discussions  with 
some  of  us. 

•nils  bill  does  provide — and  I  want  to 
discuss  this  because  somebody  will  bring 
it  up — this  bill  does  provide  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  shall 
furnish  the  help  and  the  equipment  and 
the  finances,  up  to  this  fixed  amoimt.  as 
may  be  needed  for  this  transition  period, 
after  the  General  Services  Administrator 
determines  in  his  own  Judgment,  as  the 
director  of  this  fund,  that  there  has  been 
a  President  elected.  Of  course,  that  does 
not  mean  that  he  has  to  wait  until  the 
electoral  college  meets,  or  until  we  can- 
vass the  votes  here  just  a  few  days  before 
the  inauguitil;  but  Instead,  as  the  bill 
is  written,  when  it  becomes  apparent; 
and  he  may  not  act  imtil  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  a  President  has  been  elected. 

Well,  in  1960  we  had  one  of  the  closest 
presidential  elections  in  all  history  and 
yet  it  became  apparent  soon  after  the 
election  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been 
elected.  I  was  not  too  happy  about  it,  I 
might  add,  that  he  had  defeated  Mr. 
Nixon  for  President.  But  Mr.  Nixon  ad- 
mitted it,  conceded  it,  the  Republicsui 
leadership  admitted  it  and  conceded  it. 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  transi- 
tion period  should  not  have  started,  as 
it  would  have  if  this  bill  had  been  in 
effect.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did 
start  then  soon  after  the  election.  Just  as 
soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  been  elected. 

So  I  think  this  is^  a  particularly  safe 
section.  I  do  not  believe,  regardless  who 
might  be  in  charge  at  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  that  any  man  would 
dare  to  say  that  somebody  else  was 
elected  President  other  than  the  man 
who  all  the  American  people  knew  had 
been  elected.    There  would  be  a  necktie 


party  here  in  Washington.  Tou  know  it 
and  I  know  it,  if  any  man  occupying  that 
post  were  to  attempt  any  funny  business 
in  connection  with  that.  And  anybody 
who  tries  to  argue  anything  about  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill  will  be  doing 
nothing  but  dragging  a  red  herring  across 
the  trail  to  mislead  you  in  order  to  get 
you  to  complain  about  this  bill. 

I  am  told  there  are  other  sections  of 
this  bill  that  one  or  two  Members  have 
complained  about.  On  page  7  there  is  a 
provision  that  not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  total  expenditures  under  this  act 
for  any  President-elect  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect may  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  a  certificate  by  the  Administrator  or 
the  assistant  designated  by  him  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  and  that  such  ex- 
penditures are  confidential,  and  that 
they  accord  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a) .  (b) .  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

Somebody  may  say.  "What  are  you 
trying  to  do?  Hide  what  you  spend? 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  Shade  a  little 
bit?  cheat  a  Uttie  bit?  " 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  a  President- 
elect, a  man  who  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  the  United  States,  is  going 
to  cheat  on  this  expense  account?  I  do 
not  believe  it.  I  do  not  care  who  he  may 
be.  Of  course.  I  hope  he  is  a  Republican, 
but  whether  he  is  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat,  when  this  change  comes  be- 
tween administrations  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  man  the  American  people  elect 
as  President  would  try  to  cheat. 

Why  is  this  confidential  setup  pro- 
vided? I  will  tell  you  why.  from  a  prac- 
tical, political  angle.  If  you  stop  and 
think  for  a  minute  you  will  all  agree 
with  me.  It  is  because  the  President, 
and  those  who  counsel  with  him,  will 
want  to  talk  to  a  great  many  people  in 
organizing  his  administration.  He  may 
want  to  send  for  a  man.  Well,  I  can 
imagine  they  can  go  a  lot  further  and  do 
a  lot  worse,  if  we  elect  a  Republican  Pres- 
ident, that  they  may  want  to  send  for  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and 
have  him  come  to  Washington  and  dis- 
cuss with  him  whether  or  not  he  would 
accept  a  position  as  Secretary  of  State, 
or  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
President-elect  might  say.  "I  want  to  pay 
your  expenses  as  provided  imder  this 
bill,"  because  I  know  that  you-^the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa — are  an  honest  man. 
I  do  not  know  what  your  financial  situa- 
tion may  be.  It  may  be  helpful  to  you 
to  have  your  expenses  paid.  But  would 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
would  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  either 
one.  want  it  carried  in  the  newspapers 
that  he  had  received  $318  in  carfare  to 
come  to  Washington  to  talk  about  the 
Job  that  was  offered  to  him  or  that  he 
had  turned  down?  What  would  be  the 
embairassment  to  him,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent-elect? "^ 

The  President  might  go  even  further 
than  that.  He  might  if  he  was  a  smart 
Republican  that  had  been  elected,  send 
for  me  first  and  say,  "Brown,  tell  me. 
what  do  you  think  about  this  man  from 
Iowa?  Do  you  think  he  would  make  a 
good  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  should 
I  name  him  Secretary  of  State  to  take 
care  of  our  foreign  affairs?  What  is 
your  judgment?" 


He  might  not  be  satisfied  with  having 
my  Judgment  alone,  so  he  might  send 
for  others.  He  might  ask  other  Mon- 
bers  of  Congress  to  come  see  him  about 
this  matter. 

Of  course,  that  is  why  this  paragraph 
is  there.  You  do  not  want  to  advertise 
to  the  world  that  you  have  asked  any 
man  to  come  in  for  consultation.  Why. 
bless  your  heart,  the  President-elect 
might  even  send  f oi^  some  Democrat  like 
the  floor  leader  of  this  House  and  say, 
"You  are  on  the  opposite  side  but  you 
are  a  good  American,  and  you  want  this 
administration  to  be  successful.  What 
do  you  think  about  this  man?  Should 
I  name  him  to  my  Cabinet?" 

You  may  be  suprised  as  to  some  of  the 
investigations  ttiat  are  made  by  Presi- 
dents-elect— and  I  happen  to  know  about 
some  of  thon — or  by  those  they  desig- 
nate, going  into  the  past  records  of  men 
they  are  considering,  and  women,  too,  for 
appointment  to  public  positions.  Per- 
haps if  they  had  done  a  little  better 
checking  over  in  Great  Britain  before 
they  had  made  certain  ainiointments 
there  might  be  a  different  situation  in 
that  coimtry  today. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  does.  If 
somebody  is  going  to  cry  out,  "You  can- 
not trust  the  President-elect,"  why,  that 
is  all  it  does.  It  gives  the  President- 
elect, or  whomever  he  designates,  the 
abiUty  and  the  authority,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  use  this  money  without  telling 
everybody  in  the  world  to  whom  he  has 
talked,  or  wh(Hn  he  has  sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate somebody,  or  to  find  out  what 
conditions  are. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  wisest  pro- 
visions in  the  bill,  yet  a  few  criticize  it. 
I  think  they  ought  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  having  it  in  the  biU.  This 
is  in  my  opinion  a  bill  that  is  long  over- 
due. It  has  been  suppoited  by  all  living 
ex -Presidents  and  the  present  President. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  a  distin- 
guished bipartisan  commission  set  up  to 
study  this  question. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  both  iw- 
litical  party  committees.  Its  adoption  is 
urged  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
by  every  agency  of  the  Government  that 
I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  why,  except 
Just  for  the  fun  of  it,  perhaps,  that  any- 
one should  be  taking  pot  shots  at  this 
bill.  It  should  be  enacted  unanimously 
and  I  hope  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  consumed  15>/2  minuutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Hie  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  OP  NA110NAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  was 
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with  the  accompany- 
to  the  Committee  on 


read  and.  togeth  nr 
tag  papera,  refer  ed 
the  DIstrlet  of  O  dumUa: 

To  Vie  Congreti  of  the  United  States: 
In  aooordance  with  the  provisions  of 
■eetion  5(a)  of  I  ublic  Law  307, 73d  Con- 
greoa,  approved .  une  12. 1934. 1  transmit 
herewith  for  the  Information  o^  the  Con- 
greoB  the  report  [of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authoi  ij  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  ip^.  

JOHH  P.  KKMHIOT. 

Thk  WHxn  H^vsx,  July  25. 1963. 


PRESIDENTIAI 

Mr.  FASCEU. 
that  the  House 


TRANSITION  ACT  OP 
1963 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

resolve  itself  into  the 

C<»nmittee  of  tfie  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Uni  >n  for  the  consideration 
ctf  the  bill  (H.1 .  4638)  to  promote  the 
orderly  transfer  >f  the  executive  power  in 
connection  witt;    the  expiration  of  the 


term  of  office 
inauguration  of 


ing  this  bill  on 


(if  a  President  and  the 
a  new  President 
The  motion  Was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  t  le  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Cc»nmi^tee  of  the  Whole  House 
the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  th^  bill.  HJl.  4638.  with  Mr. 
GiAmo  in  the  c  lair. 
The  Clark  res  d  the  titie  of  the  bUl. 
By  unanimou  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  T  ras  dispensed  with. 
DC  THB  cx>M  crm  or  thb  wholb 
The  CHAIRM  fLN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  fron   Florida  [Mr.  Pascsll] 
win  be  recogniz4d  for  30  minutes  and  the 
Illinois  [Mr.  Ansirson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  n  cognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  lit  r.  Pascxu.]. 

Mr.  PASCELI  >.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  t  le  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rose  vthal]  . 

Mr.  ROSENIHAK  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suggested  to  th(  Member  who  is  manag- 


the  fioor.  the  gentleman 


from  norlda,  t  lat  sometimes  when  you 
are  ahead  you  >ught  to  quit,  and  after 
the  very  articu  ate  presentation  by  the 
distinguished  g(  ntleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bkowm],  I  thin  c  we  might  do  well  if  we 
had  a  vote  rli  ht  now.  But.  being  a 
former  trial  la^  ryer,  sometimes  I  cross- 
examine  a  little  too  far  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  I  might  not  be  doing  that  now. 
But  there  is  just  one  point  the  gentle- 
man did  not  D  lention  which  I  think  I 
might  add  whic  i  is  really,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  a  iiottvating  force  for  the 
consideration  or  this  bill. 
Siurely  it  is  in  iportant  that  we  have  an 
transii  ion  of  government.  I 
igrees  with  that.  I  think 
that  the  President-elect 


orderly 

think  everyone 

everyone  agrees 


ing  and  equally 
that  should  be 
House.      Whei 
came  in  during 


should  have  the  facilities  and  the  staff 
made  available  so  that  he  can  partici- 
pate in  the  ord  !rly  transition  of  govern- 
ment. But  I  t|ii]^  there  is  an  overrid- 
important  consideration 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
President  Eisenhower 
the  interim  period  I  think 
the  Republics  a  National  Committee 
spent  somethtD  i  in  excess  of  $200,000  for 
staff  help  and  office  equipment  during 
the  transitlona   period.    Mr.  Chairman. 


during  1960.  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  is  reported  to  have  spent 
about  $360,000  for  the  transitional  pe- 
riod. However,  it  was  testified  to  before 
the  subcommittee  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  and  distinction  of  serving,  and 
which  subcommittee  reported  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  that  the  total 
cost  to  individuals  concerned  came  closer 
to  $700,000  or  $800,000  for  the  transi- 
tional period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  raises  it- 
self: Who  provides  the  money  other  than 
the  national  committees  for  these  ex- 
penses during  this  period? 

The  answer  is  that  private  individuals 
and  private  groups  and  others  who  are 
legally  permitted  to  make  these  expendi- 
tmres  have  put  up  the  money.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  day  Is  coming  when  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  underwrite 
some  of  these  costs,  because  the  ques- 
tion answers  itself:  If  someone  is  going 
to  come  forward  and  help  pay  what  we 
now  recognize  is  a  cost  of  government, 
which  is  actually  what  it  is.  during  the 
transitional  period,  that  person  may  feel 
inclined  to  think  that  he  is  entitled  to 
special  consideration  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  think  we  should 
enimciate  a  ix>licy  here  and  now  that 
people  should  not  be  permitted  to  expect 
special  consideration  because  what  they 
did  was  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  someone  participat- 
ing in  campaign  expenses,  because  a 
person  of  their  party  seeks  high  public 
office  and  a  person  who  helps  pay  a  quasi- 
governmental  expense.  We  have  come 
to  recognize  the  fact,  that  the  orderly 
transition  of  government  is  a  public 
function  and,  actually,  the  public  should 
pay  the  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  here  and 
now  say  by  the  passing  of  this  bill — 
which  really  is  the  first  legal  dociiment 
in  this  field — that  fr(»n  now  on  the  gov- 
ernment will  assume  its  responsibility 
and  shall  pay  the  cost  for  the  orderly 
transition  of  government.  If  we  do  this. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  prevent  any  spe- 
cial group  or  any  special  interests  from 
anxiously  coming  forward  to  help  pay 
government  expense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  is  the  most  significant  reason,  and 
I  think  a  singular  and  important  reason 
why  this  bill  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  enjoying  the 
luxury  this  afternoon  of  a  somewhat 
leisurely  legislative  pace,  as  we  have  in- 
deed for  some  weeks  past.  I  too  would 
hesitate  to  engage  in  any  further  discus- 
sion of  tills  particular  measure.  But  I 
think  since  we  do  have  the  time  we  might 
as  well  .use  a  little  of  it  to  answer  any 
questions  which  might  still  reside  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  possibly  wonder 
whether  or  not  we  are,  in  fact,  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill  instituting  just  an- 
other new  Government  program  which 
has  in  fact  little  foundation,  and  for 
which  there  is  little  necessity. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  has  been 
pointed  out  already  that  the  genesis  for 
this  particular  legislation  goes  back  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Campaign  Costs,  and  that  that  was 
a  bipartisan  group.  As  I  recall  it. 
among  the  members  were  former  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  also  one  present 
Member  of  Congress.  This  particular 
Commission  in  May  of  last  year  sub- 
mitted a  number  of  different  resolutions 
or  recommendations  on  this  general  sub- 
ject of  campaign  costs  and  how  they 
ought  to  be  financed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recommendation  No. 
8  is  specifically  addressed  to  this  ques- 
tion of  financing  the  transition  between 
administrations.  I  shall  quote  at  this 
point  from  the  language  of  recommen- 
dation No.  8: 

We  endorse  proposals  to  Instltutlonalhse 
the  transition  from  one  administration  to 
another  when  the  party  In  power  changes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  emphasized 
at  the  hearings  that  were  held  on  this 
bill  that  since  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  enacted  that  acceler- 
ated the  date  for  the  inauguration  of 
a  President  to  January  20.  we  have  had 
two  new  administrations  come  into 
power. 

Both  of  the  Presidents  involved,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Eisenhower, 
enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  the  man  who 
had  held  the  office  prior  to  them.  How- 
ever, this  transition  is  important  enough, 
and  this  was  pointed  out  by  the  preced- 
ing speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  it  should  be  formalized;  it 
should  be  institutionalized  into  law.  I 
think,  therefore,  there  is  valid  reason 
for  us  to  consider  this  kind  of  a  bill,  this 
kind  of  a  statute,  to  provide,  as  this  bill 
very  simply  does,  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
shall  make  available  services  and  certain 
facilities  in  the  way  of  staff  and  person- 
nel to  the  incoming  President  and  to  the 
incoming  Vice  President. 

Mr.  FINDLEry.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  understand  this 
bill,  it  would  provide  over  a  million  dol- 
lars to  help  get  a  President  into  office.  I 
am  wondering  if  there  is  any  way  the 
money  might  be  used  to  get  a  President 
out  of  office. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  much  as  we  might  want 
to  be  able  to  answer  that  question  in  the 
aflbrmative,  the  answer  is  "No."  This  is 
simply  a  bill  that  provides  for  expenses 
of  the  President-elect  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect imder  certain  circumstances. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  am  wondering,  if  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  $1.3  million 
to  change  Presidents,  it  might  not  be 
a  deterrent  to  them  to  change  Presi- 
dents if  it  is  going  to  cost  that  amount 
of  money. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  might  be  an 
added  inducement  for  those  who  think 
that  this  authorization  of  $1.3  million 
is  too  much.    I  am  tempted  to  say,  that 
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considering  the  shape  the  country  is  in 
and  the  shape  it  is  going  to  be  in  by 
November  1964,  ^at  this  is  a  modest 
sum  indeed  to  turn  the  country  around 
and  install  a  new  administration. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  hate  to  vote 
for  this  legislation  and  then  hear  the 
President  announce  a  slogan:  "Vote  for 
me  and  save  $1.3  million." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  gentleman  has 
submitted  a  suggestion,  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, infinitely  more  than  $1.3  million  will 
be  saved  by  utilizing  the  provisions  of 
this  bilL 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  is  already  legislation  on  the  books 
providing  the  outgoing  President  ex- 
penses for  a  period  of  6  months? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  true.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  brought  that  up. 
Section  4  of  this  bill  would  also  provide 
certain  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
OSA  to  the  outgoing  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  law  at  the  present  time 
makes  no  provision  for  a  Vice  President. 
It  was  felt  this  was  warranted. 

I  want  to  answer  one  possible  ques- 
tion before  concluding  these  remarks. 
One  concern  that  the  committee  had 
during  the  hearings  was  that  this  bill 
should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  any 
county  chairman  or  any  officeseeker  to 
come  down  to  Washington  for  a  brief 
vacation  and  have  his  travel  expenses 
paid  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bUL 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  page  4  of 
the  report  where  this  question  is  dis- 
cussed and  where  we  specifically  say: 

It  Is  the  committee's  Intention  that  the 
funds  made  available  to  the  President-elect 
and  the  Vice-President-elect  shall  not  be 
used  to  pay  the  transportation  and  other 
costs  of  offlceseekers  and  others  who  visit 
them  on  their  ovm  Initiative. 

When  we  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  expenses,  we  mean  for  people  here 
in  Washington  at  the  request  of  the 
President  and  who  are  on  official  busi- 
ness, for  consultation  or  for  some  other 
legitimate  purposes.  I  think  this  should 
allay  the  fears  of  any  person  who  might 
have  some  doubt  about  this  particular 
feature. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  long  overdue  and  is  much 
needed.  When  the  bill  was  imder  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
sending  a  copy  of  this  legislation  to 
former  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell.    He  wrote  me  back  as  follows: 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  copy  of 
H.R.  4638,  "Presidential  Transition  Act  of 
1963,"  which  you  sent  me  with  yoiu'  letter 
of  April  22.  I  was  down  in  South  America 
which  accounts  for  my  delay  In  answering. 

I  read  the  bill  with  some  care  and  think 
that  it  is  well  drawn  and  should  be  enacted. 
My  experience  during  the  months  Immedi- 
ately following  the  election  of  1052  convinced 


me  that  a  law  of  this  type  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
merely  add  again  that  this  bill  was  re- 
ported imanimously  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  reported  unanimously  out  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. It  is  a  bipartisan  measure  and  I 
think  it  deserves  the  fullest  measure  of 
support  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  consumed  8  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  legislation  which  seeks  to 
improve  the  transfer  of  Executive  power 
in  the  instance  of  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration in  our  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  bill,  certain  services  and 
facilities  are  provided  to  the  President- 
elect and  Vice  President-elect  from  the 
time  of  their  election  until  their  in- 
auguration, and  provides  that  these 
services  and  facilities  shall  be  paid  for 
from  public  funds. 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  bill  because  it  does  recognize  that 
in  these  days  of  big  government,  the 
expenses  of  preparation  for  office  by  an 
administration  are  so  great  that  the 
country  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
they  will  any  longer  be  borne  by  in- 
dividuals or  even  by  a  party  organiza- 
tion. They  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
presidential  administration  and  should 
be  borne  by  the  public. 

It  is  the  public  assumption  of  this 
burden  which  this  legislation  authorizes 
and  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  because  I 
believe  that  its  purpose  is  proper. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiilnan,  I  had 
several  questions  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brov^n].  He  declined  to  3^eld. 
He  apparently  became  so  imbued  with 
extolling  my  virtues  as  an  advocate  of 
economy  and  my  virtues  as  a  prospec- 
tive appointee  of  some  president — I  do 
not  know  which  one — that  perhaps  he 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  had  agreed 
to  yield  to  me  so  that  I  might  ask  him  a 
few  questions.  Now  he  is  conspicuous 
by  his  absence.  It  appears  I  will  have 
to  direct  the  questions  I  have  to  some- 
one else. 

First  of  all  I  think  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the 
question  of  who  this  bill  is  designed  to 
help  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  know  the  gen- 
tleman's name  but  it  would  be  whoever 
is  President-elect  in  the  next  changeover 
administration,  if  any. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  next 
election? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  so  I  may  respond, 
if  I  could  look  into  my  glass  or  somebody 
else's  glass  and  name  the  gentleman.  In 
answer  to  that  question,  I  think  I  should 
resign. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
paring for  a  transition  period  and  evi- 


dently, considering  all  the  haste  in  order 
to  get  this  bill  through,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  change  in  1964.  Would  that  be  pos- 
sible, in  the  gentleman's  opinion? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Anything  is  possible, 
I  assume.  But  I  would  say  that  there  is 
hardly  any  rush  on  this  matter.  I  think 
out  of  an  abundance  of  caution,  however, 
and  good  judgment  and  good  business, 
we  may  look  ahead  to  the  time  when 
there  might  be  a  change  of  administra- 
tion; although,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  the  next  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  let  me  put  the 
question  this  way:  I  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  a  very  responsive  answer  from 
the  gentleman  as  to  the  future  that  this 
bill  is  designed  to  take  care  of.  If  there 
is  no  change  in  1964  then  there  is  no 
immediate  need  for  this  bill,  is  there? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  bill  is  inopera- 
tive if  the  present  administration  suc- 
ceeds itself,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
wait  for  another  2  or  3  years,  anyway, 
and  see  what  transpires  before  authoriz- 
ing an  aiH?ropriation  of  $1,300,000? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No,  sir ;  the  gentleman 
does  not,  because  that  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  up  until  now.  And  while  the 
situation  is  as  it  is,  it  is  a  good  time  to 
prepare  for  the  future.  That  is  the 
reason  the  bill  is  being  brought  up  at  this 
time,  not  in  an  election  year  and  not 
when  there  is  any  particular  political 
heat  with  respect  to  any  change  in  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  the  line  of  suc- 
cession should  follow  as  some  people 
think  it  may,  this  legislation  would  not 
be  necessary  for  a  period  of  perhaps  8 
years;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  be  effective  immediately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  means 
in  1964.  I  am  glad  to  get  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  a  strong  possibility  it  may 
become  effective  in  1964. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
said  there  was  a  strong  possibility.  I 
said  that  it  could  become  effective  im- 
mediately, but  that  it  was  well  for  the 
bill  to  be  brought  up  not  in  an  elec- 
tion year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlonan  from 
Ohio  said  that  this  legislation  would  not 
affect  the  present  President.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  what  about  the 
provision  in  the  bill  that  gives  him  an 
office  staff  for  6  months  after  he  leaves 
office? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  He  would  be  an  out- 
going President  then. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  he  would  bene- 
fit, then,  under  the  bill,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  have  already  taken 
care  of  that  by  a  prior  congressional  act. 
All  we  do  with  this  bill  is  extend  the  serv- 
ices available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  that  provision  in 
the  bill  if  it  is  already  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thhik  the  genUe- 
man  who  preceded  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  answered  that  question;  also  be- 
cause of  the  Vice  President's  not  being 
included  in  the  original  law,  as  I  recall 
it.    I  am  trying  to  give  the  citation  of 
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the  PubUe  Iaw  iboot  which  the  gentle- 
man  is  tftftlnc 

Ux.  OSUXa.  Let  me  Mk  the  gentte- 
man  this  questli  a.  Does  the  gentlemmn 
see  on  the  poll  ftcal  horisoo  some  man 
who  win  be  a  sandidate  for  President 
or  Vlee  Presiden  ;  who  has  to  worry  about 
wheie  his  next  hamburger  sandwich  is 
coming  from? 

|Ir.  PA8CBIX  I  should  laapt  we  have 
iMt  reached  th(^  ptdnt  in  this  coimtry 
where  only  very  rich  people  would  aaphre 
to  hold  leglslati  e  or  executive  office. 

Ur.  GR06S.  This  is  not  exactly  a 
question  of  aq)i  *atioiL  The  question  is. 
Does  the  gentle  nan  see  any  front  run- 
ner <«i  the  pol  tical  scene  that  has  to 
be  worried  aboit  the  matter  <rf  taking 
care  of  himself  n  the  Interim  from  No- 
vember untn  th  !  next  January  20? 

ICr.  PASCEU .  I  am  not  ready  to  an- 
nounce, but  m]  7-year-okl  son  aspires 
to  the  office  an  1  I  would  like  to  think 
that  some  day  t  le  costs  of  the  transition 
would  be  iMiid  by  the  Goremment,  as 
they  o««ht  to  I  e,  and  he  would  not  be 
required  to  go  a  -ound  and  see  his  friends 
and  cronies  in  o  xler  to  take  care  oi  those 
costs. 

The  CHAIR]  [AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fron  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  addition  il  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  about  this 
business  of  the  General  Service  Admin- 
istrator designiting  the  President  and 
the  Vice  Presidi  nt.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  this  is  i  good  precedent  to  set, 
that  the  Genen  1  Services  Administrator 
pick  the  Presii  ent  and  Vice  President 
after  an  electioi  i? 

Mr.  PASCEU  u  Of  course,  the  law  does 
not  give  Uie  Ac  ministrator  that  author- 
ity. He  does  lot  pick  them.  He  does, 
in  carrsring  out  the  administrative  func- 
tions under  th  s  act,  make  selection  of 
the  apparent  ^  inner.  But  this  is  not  a 
question.  I  mig  it  add  to  the  gentleman 
frcMn  Iowa,  because  in  Public  Law  87- 
829.  from  whi  ^  the  language  in  the 
pending  legisla  ;ion  was  taken,  we  have 
used  that  langi  lage  in  providing  for  the 
protection  of  tl  e  President-elect  and  the 
Vice-President-  elect  in  the  event  of  liarm 
or  injury,  anc  so  forth.  The  Secret 
Service  and  th(  \  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury have  had  t  bsolutely  no  difficulty  in 
determining  w  to  the  President-elect  or 
the  Vice-Presic  mt-elect  might  be,  so  far 
as  carrying  ou ;  the  administrative  du- 
ties under  that  law  is  concerned.  There- 
fore. I  do  nob  see  why  the  General 
Services  Admii  istrator  should  have  any 
difficulty  undei  the  pending  legislation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  We  apparently  have  a 
situation  grow  ng  up  in  certain  States 
of  the  Union  \  hereby  thtfe  may  be  in- 
dependent elec  ors.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  ttat  those  designated  as 
President  and  ^  Ice  President  by  the  pres- 
ent Admlnistr  itor  of  General  Services 
would  be  givez  psychological  and  other 
advantages  by  lesignating  them  as  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  'resident? 

Mir.  PASCEL  L.  I  do  not  think  so.  be- 
cause if  they  vere  unable  at  the  time 
to  determine  \  he  successful  candidates, 
this  act  woidd  not  be  operative.    There- 


fore, in  a  close  e<xite8t,  the  Administrator 
simply  would  not  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  lurovislon  oS. 
the  law  makes  no  exc^>Uon.  does  it?  It 
says  that  the  Administrator  shall  do  thus 
and  so. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Only  if  he  can  de- 
termine the  apparent  successful  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  says  he  shall  make 
the  determination,  does  it  not?  Let  me 
read  from  the  bill: 

Th»  tenns  "Prealdent-elecf  and  "Vice- 
President-elect"  u  \ued  In  this  act  sli&ll 
mean  such  persons  as  are  the  apparent  suc- 
ceasfnl  candidates  for  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  respectively,  as  ascer- 
tained l>7  the  Administrator. 

Tliere  is  not  much  question  about  that 
language:  is  there? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  act  that  requires  the  Administrator 
to  make  a  decision  which  in  tiis  own 
Judgment  he  could  not  make.  If  he 
could  not  determine  the  apparent  suc- 
cessful candidate,  he  would  not  author- 
ize Uie  expenditure  of  funds  to  anyone; 
and  he  should  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  could  be  who- 
ever he  thought  was  the  apparent  win- 
ner; is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    It  could  be — yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  of  course,  that  is 
all  the  authority  he  needs — whoever  he 
thinks  is  the  apparent  winner — that  Is 
all— without  waiting  for  the  college  of 
electors  to  meet  and  cast  the  official  bal- 
lots as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  this  kind  of  discretion  has 
been  placed  in  many  public  ofiOcials. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the 
previous  law  is  one  of  those  who  has  been 
given  specific  authority  with  the  exact 
language  we  are  talking  about  in  the 
pending  legislation.  He  has  not  had  any 
problem  in  protecting  the  Ufe  of  the 
Vice  President  and  President-elect.  I 
do  not  see  any  great  big  problem  in  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administratian  being  unduly  involved  in 
the  matter  of  determining  who  is  the 
apparent  winner  in  order  to  perform  the 
ministerial  functions  under  this  act.  In 
the  whole  history  of  the  country,  we 
have  had  only  three  close  elections  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  prob- 
lem. The  gentleman  previously  pointed 
out  in  the  last  election  we  had  one  that 
was  as  close  as  we  would  want  to  have 
an  election  and  nobody  had  any  trouble 
in  deciding  who  was  the  apparent  winner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question  which  intrigues  me  in 
connection  with  the  political  aspects  of 
this  thing.  The  last  sentence  of  the  re- 
port on  page  12  reads: 
Enactment  of  these  proposals — 

Says  President  John  P.  Kennedy — 
win  go  a  long  way  to  Improve  the  political 
climate. 

What  political  climate  is  being  im- 
proved by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  that  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  by  speakers  who 
have  preceded  me.  I  think  the  poUtical 
climate  can  be  very,  very  much  improved 
by  not  having  the  President-elect  and 
the  Vice-President-elect  of  these  United 


States  calling  on  his  friends  and  others 
who  might  be  interested  to  pay  the  costs 
of  him  ftiM|iitning  ofDce  in  this,  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world.  It  Just  does 
not  seem  proper  and  necessary  to  have 
them  going  around  begging  for  money  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  what  ought  to  be 
legitimate  costs  of  Government,  and  that 
is  what  I  think  he  means  by  improving 
the  poUtical  climate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  again,  I  do  not  see 
anyone  on  the  horizon  of  presidential 
candidates  who  needs  this  legislation 
and  $1,300,000  it  would  dig  out  of  the 
taxpayers.  I  know  cA  not  a  single 
potential  presidential  candidate  in  1964 
who  is  going  to  worry  about  where  his 
next  sandwich  is  coming  from.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  will  have  to  go  around 
town  with  a  tin  ciu>  in  hand  to  get  the 
money  to  sustain  himself  in  the  interim 
between  the  day  of  election  and  the  in- 
auguration. I  do  see  some  taxpayers 
who  are  getting  tired  of  being  fleeced  for 
purposes  of  this  kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
my  belief  that  the  genius  of  this  country 
and  the  greatness  of  this  political  system 
are  based  upon  the  fact  t^t  we  have  an 
orderly  transition  of  government.  I  was 
here  as  a  freshman  Congressman  on  that 
cold  but  brilliant  day  in  1960  when  the 
present  President  was  sworn  into  office. 
I  could  not  help  but  contrast  in  my  own 
mind  the  situation  here  with  what  hap- 
pens in  most  parts  of  the  world  when 
there  is  a  change  of  power  in  govern- 
ment. There  was  no  blood  in  the  streets. 
There  were  no  hoodlums.  There  was  a 
holiday  spirit.  It  was,  indeed,  a  festival 
of  freedom.  The  outgoing  President, 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  was  there.  The  de- 
feated candidate,  Mr.  Nixon,  was  there. 
The  people  had  spoken  and  we  were 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  we  do 
have  a  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed. 

But  there  is  one  flaw  in  this  almost 
perfect  system  to  which  we  are  address- 
ing ourselves  today:  It  is  what  to  do  in 
the  brief  period  lietween  election  and 
inauguration  day.  Because  once  a  man 
is  President-elect,  he  is  not  the  Demo- 
cratic President-elect;  he  is  not  the  Re- 
publican President-elect;  he  is  the  Pres- 
ident-elect of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  that  interim  time 
he  is  called  upon  probably  to  make  more 
fateful  decisions  than  he  will  have  to 
make  after  he  is,  indeed,  sworn  into 
office.  For  that  reason  it  is  up  to  us  to 
see  that  he  has  the  tools  and  the  imple- 
ments. The  gentleman  from  Iowa  wants . 
to  know  whom  this  bill  benefits.  I  be- 
lieve it  benefits  the  people  of  America. 
It  makes  a  good  system  perfect.  For 
that  reason  I  would  certainly  urge  the 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  wish  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  handling  the  bill  at  this  time 
would  give  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee a  little  explanation  of  when  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  a  person  becomes 
the  President  or  Vice-President-elect. 

I  notice  that  these  funds  can  be  used 
immediately  after  the  general  election 
in  November.  But  how  would  this  sit- 
uation work,  for  instance,  if  the  Presi- 
dent or,  at  least,  before  the  determina- 
tion of  the  votes  in  the  electoral  college, 
suppose  that  some  person  was.  say,  three 
or  four  votes  shy?  How  would  this  Ad- 
ministrator determine  who  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  expend  these  funds? 

The  reason  I  ask  this  is  because  in 
my  humble  opinion  a  person  does  not 
become  the  President  or  President-elect 
until  after  the  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  ballots  cast  in 
the  electoral  college.  Only  at  that 
point  when  that  determination  has  heen. 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  a  man  become  the  President-elect. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley],  that  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right  in  a  tech- 
nical sense  with  respect  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President. 

The  pending  legislation  does  not  seek 
to  do  anjrthlng  about  it  or  change  it  in 
any  way,  and  we  are  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  election, 
nomination,  or  the  inauguration,  for  that 
matter.  But  we  do  provide  under  this 
pending  legislation,  as  we  have  provided 
in  previous  congressional  actions,  the 
right  of  the  Administrator  to  determine 
that  funds  shall  be  spent  for  certain 
services,  supplies,  and  other  things  for 
the  benefit  of  the  President-elect  and  the 
Vice-President-elect. 

The  language  in  this  bill  defines  those 
terms  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

On  page  6.  paragraph  (c) ,  is  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

(c)  The  terms  "President-elect"  and 
"Vice-President-elect"  as  used  In  this  Act 
shall  mean  such  persons  as  are  the  apparent 
successful  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  respectively,  as  as- 
certained by  the  Administrator  following  the 
general  elections  held  to  determine  the  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  3,  United  States  Code, 
sections  1  and  3. 

This  act  and  the  Administrator  could 
in  no  way,  in  any  way,  affect  the  elec- 
tion of  the  successful  candidate.  The 
only  decision  the  Administrator  can 
make  is  who  the  successful  candidate — 
apparent  successful  candidate — for  the 
purposes  of  this  particular  act  in  order 
to  make  the  services  provided  by  this 
act  available  to  them.  And,  if  there  is 
any  doubt  in  his  mind  and  if  he  cannot 
or  does  not  designate  the  apparently 
successful  candidate,  then  the  act  is  in- 
operative. He  cannot  do  anything. 
There  will  be  no  services  provided  and 
no  money  expended. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  srield  further? 

Ml .  FASCELL.    Certainly. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Do  I  understand  the  law 
to  be  that  an  elector  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege— that  actually  there  is  no  way  to 
force  him  to  vote  for  the  man  or  even 
the  party  of  which  he  has  held  himself 
out  to  the  people  as  being  in  favor  of? 

The  only  time  that  you  can  thoroughly 
determine  that  is  when  the  tabulation  of 
the  electoral  college  is  made  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  So  when  this  ad- 
ministrator determines  who  seemingly 
is  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice- 
President-elect,  he  has  no  assurance  that 
the  people  elected  to  the  electoral  college 
will  vote  in  accordance  with  the  public 
stand  which  they  took.  That  is  the  thing 
which  worries  me.  I  want  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell],  to  understand  that  I  am  not  op- 
posing this  legislation.  But  this  lan- 
guage does  disturb  me. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  can  appreciate  my 
distinguished  colleague's  feelings  on  it, 
and  all  I  can  say  is  I  agree  with  him 
about  the  possibilities  that  he  has  out- 
lined with  respect  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege. I  think  it  is  an  archaic  system,  and 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  right  now  that 
I  will  join  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley]  in  any  reasonable  modifica- 
tion by  either  representational  propor- 
tion or  by  direct  public  vote,  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  that  the  gentleman 
very  properly  has  described. 

The  present  electoral  system  is  a  prob- 
lem and  I  think  we  ought  to  meet  its 
modification  head  on  in  this  Congress 
and  I  hope  we  will.  All  I  can  say  to 
the  gentleman  is  that  his  analysis  is 
absolutely  correct.  However,  in  a  pre- 
vious law  we  have  used  the  same  kind  of 
authority,  the  same  kind  of  language 
and  we  have  had  no  problem.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States  there 
have  only  been  three  close  such  situa- 
tions. It  is  an  unlikely  proposition,  but 
if  it  were  to  happen,  if  the  administrator 
had  any  question  in  his  mind,  he  simply 
would  not  make  any  designation  in  order 
to  make  the  services  available  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act.  If  as  an  intelligent 
human  being  and  he  has  a  doubt,  he 
would  not  act  until  a  decision  has  been 
made  in  the  electoral  college  or  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  but  there  is  one 
tiling  that  puzzles  me.  In  1952  it  cost 
$250,000,  in  1960  it  cost  $360,000.  Yet 
this  bill  authorizes  $1.3  million.  It  seems 
to  me  that  around  $600,000  or  $650,000 
ought  to  be  absolutely  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  an  interesting  question,  but  the 
figures  to  which  he  refers,  the  small  fig- 
ures of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, were  the  expenses  taken  care  of 
by  the  national  committees. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  The  figures  were 
$250,000  and  $360,000. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  two  figures  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  are  the  ex- 
penses which  were  testified  to  and  dis- 
cussed on  the  fioor  here  as  having  been 
paid  by  the  respective  political  national 


committees.  They  did  not  include  all 
the  other  expenses  which  were  not  paid 
by  those  committees.  They  did  not  in- 
clude the  personal  costs  and  the  other 
expenses.  The  best  estimate  we  could 
get  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
about  the  amount  of  the  authorization 
figure  that  we  have  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  KX7NKEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chahman,  HJl. 
4638  has  been  reix)rted  imanimously  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  It  was  introduced  by 
me  to  carry  out  a  recommendation  made 
to  the  Congress  by  President  Kennedy 
on  May  29,  1962,  submitted  along  with 
certain  other  proposals  dealing  with  the 
financing  of  Presidential  election  cam- 
paigns. These  proposals,  including  that 
contained  in  this  bill,  resulted  from  a 
study  and  report  prepared  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Campaign  Costs. 
The  Commission  was  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished members  of  lx)th  parties — see 
list  on  page  9  of  committee  report. 

In  essence,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  promote  the  orderly  transfer  of  Exec- 
utive power  when  there  is  a  change  of 
administration  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  providing  certain  services  and 
facilities  such  as  office  space,  compensa- 
tion for  staff  personnel  and  experts, 
travel  expenses,  telephone,  telegraph, 
postage  and  printing  to  Presidents-elect 
and  Vice-Presidents-elect  during  the 
period  of  time  from  their  election  to  their 
inauguration.  These  services  and  facil- 
ities are  to  be  paid  from  public  funds. 
It  also  authorizes  that  services  and  fa- 
cilities for  outgoing  Presidents  and  Vice 
Presidents  be  provided  for  6  months 
after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  of- 
fice in  order  that  they  may  wind  up  their 
affairs. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Commission 
that  during  the  transition  period  between 
the  election  of  President  ^senhower  and 
his  inauguration  expenses  generated  by 
his  preparations  to  take  office  resulted  in 
more  than  $200,000  and  were  borne  by 
a  special  RepubUcan  committee.  In  a 
similar  period  prior  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's inauguration  costs  generated  by 
his  preparations  to  take  office  totaled  at 
least  $360,000  which  were  borne  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  These 
were  not  by  any  means  the  total  costs 
during  these  two  periods  because  many 
expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  Presidents -elect  and  their  associates. 
The  President's  Commission  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
agree  that  these  expenses  are  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  operation  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  should  be  appropriated  for 
like  other  Government  expenses. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  of  the  complexity  of  our  gov- 
ernmental processes  and  the  immense 
Icnowledge  that  must  be  quickly  acquired 
by  a  new  President  and  his  close  asso- 
ciates on  their  accession  to  power  and 
the  tremendously  important  decisions 
that  must  be  made.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  past  the  transfer  of  office  from  one 
administration  to  the  other  has  been 
accomplished  without  serious  difficulty. 
But  this  need  not  always  be  so  and  it 
is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to 
provide  for  this  transfer  for  all   time 
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In  ma  Drderlj  and 


The  biU  aIm  yrovides  tor  an  orderlr 
exit  of  Frcildet  ts  and  Vice  Presidents 
and  makes  pnyvi  rions— at  the  expense  of 
the  Ooipenunen  —for  tbem  to  wind  up 
their  alEaiza.  H  eretolore.  this  has  been 
done  on  a  rstbt  r  hapbasard  basis  with 
some  f^T^"*^  to  |be  individuals  Involved 


Certainly,  the  dfenlty  of  the  offices  hdd. 
alone  wllb  tlia  ^ist  accumulation  of  per- 

:  '  effects,  require  this 

B^^ntMm'^  senrlde.  You  recaU.  of  course, 
that  several  yea  «  ago  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislatlot  giving  a  permanent 
salary,  staff,  an  I  office  space  to  former 
Presidents— act  >f  August  25, 1968.  Tliis 
wHl  not  be  aff  e  rted  by  our  bill,  except 
that  the  service  i  and  facilities  provided 
under  exlstinc  h  gislatlon  would  be  post- 
poned for  6  moi  ths  under  the  operation 
of  HJl.  463«. 

The  coomiitt^  added  to  the  bill  a 
limitation  on  ei  penditures  of  $1,300,000 
f  or  all  <tf  the  pt  rposes  of  the  bill  in  any 
one  fiscal  year.  This  seems  a  reasonable 
figure  ccmslder  ng  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  Presid  nts  and  Vice  Presidents 
and  was  based  on  the  best  estimates 
available  to  us.  Of  course,  the  specific 
figure  to  be  ai  oropriated  in  any  year 
must  be  ful^  Ju  rtifled  before  the  Appro- 
priations Oomm  ttee. 

During  our  hearings,  a  question  was 
raised  about  the  possible  construction  of 
the  language  of  the  bUl  to  enable  travel 
expenses  to  be  p  id  to  visit  the  President- 
elect and  Vice-  >resident-elect  by  those 
who  may  be  see  dng  a  Job  or  an  office  on 
their  own  InitL.tive.  To  make  certain 
that  these  expei  ses  would  not  be  paid  the 
committee  r^xrt  on  the  bill  contains 
this  clear  states  lent; 


eoouiittM'i 


'■  Intention  that  the 

to  the  President-elect 

Prwlda(it-«lect  ■hall  not  be  uaed 

coetB  of  ofSceseek- 

vlait  them  on  their  own 


aval  able 
Mldait-e] 
transp  irtatlon 
w:  ko 


It  Is  the 

funds  made 
and  Vice 
to  pay  the 
era  and  others 
inltlatlva. 

This,  of  eourJe.  would  not  prevent  the 
President-elect  from  inviting  persons  to 
Washington  for  interview  or  consultation 
and  paying  the  r  transportation  costs. 

This  bm  doeq  provide  for  a  modest  in- 
crease  in 
heretofore 


Gov  >mment  expenses  that 
hav !  been  paid  out  of  the 
pockets  of  priiate  individuals  or  from 
the  treasuries  o  t  political  parties.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  reached  a  point  today, 
however,  where  we  can  easily  recognize 
that  the  poten  ial  good  to  be  achieved 
together  with  t  le  potential  dangers  that 
would  be  avoidc  d  certainly  outweigh  this 
additional  expe  ise. 

H  Jl.  4638  ha  (  been  approved  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  F  qnibllcan  National  Com- 
mittee and  tie  Democratic  National 
Committee.  1 1  nderstand  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Commit  5ion  consulted  our  three 
former  Presldei  ts  and  they  have  likewise 
endorsed  the  g(  neral  proposal  contained 
in  the  bin. 

I  hope  that  t  le  House  will  overwhelm- 
ingly vote  to  e  lact  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIR  l£AN.  There  being  no 
further  request  i  for  time,  the  Clerk  win 
read  the  Ml  fo  r  amendment. 

The  CieA  reid  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted 
JUpresentotfvet 


If  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
of   the    United    Statea   of 


Atmmlem  in  Cfongree*  etaembted.  Tb*t  this 
Act  may  be  dtad  as  the  "Prestdeattal  Tranai- 
tlonActoC  loss." 

Bmc.  a.  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the 
purpose  ot  thU  Act  to  proaM>to  the  orderly 
transfer  of  the  executive  power  In  connec- 
tion with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
oC  a  President  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President.  The  natlMial  interest  requires 
that  such  transitions  in  the  offlee  of  President 
be  aeeomidiBhed  so  as  to  aas\ire  continuity 
in  the  faithful  execxitlon  of  the  laws  and  In 
tiie  conduct  ot  the  aflaln  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  both  domestic  and  f(velgn.  Any 
disruption  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  the 
executive  iK>wer  could  produce  results  detri- 
mental to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States  and  its  people.  Accordingly. 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  appro- 
priate actions  be  authorized  and  taken  to 
avoid  or  minimlEe  any  disruption.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  specific  provisions  contained  In 
this  Act  directed  toward  that  purpose.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  all  offlcers  of 
the  Government  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  for  which  they  exercise  respon- 
sibUlty  and  authority  as  (1)  to  be  mindful 
of  problems  occasioned  by  transitions  In  the 
office  of  President.  (2)  to  teke  aK>ropriate 
lawful  steps  to  avoid  or  minimize  disruptions 
that  might  be  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of 
the  executive  power,  and  (3)  otherwtss  to 
promote  orderly  transitions  in  the  office  of 
President. 

SEHVICXS     AND     rACIUmS      ATTTHOBIZn)     TO     BE 
PaOVmED     TO     PK«sn»XNT3-KLECT      AND     VICX- 

pacsmxNTS-ixscT 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  referred  to  hereafter  in  this  Act  as 
"the  Administrator,"  is  authorised  to  pro- 
vide, upon  request,  to  each  President-elect 
and  each  Vice-President-elect,  for  use  in 
connection  with  his  preparations  for  the  as- 
sumption of  official  duties  as  President  or 
Vice  President  necessary  services  and  facil- 
ities, including — 

(1)  Suitable  office  space  appropriately 
equipped  with  furniture,  furnishings.  olBce 
machines  and  equipment,  and  office  supplies, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  the  President-elect,  the 
Vice-President-elect,  or  their  designee  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
at  such  place  or  places  within  the  United 
States  as  the  President-elect  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect shall  designate; 

(2)  Payment  of  the  compensation  of 
members  of  office  staffs  designated  by  the 
President-elect  or  Vice-President-elect  at 
rates  determined  by  them  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  provided  by  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  for  grade  G8-18:  Provided. 
That  any  employee  of  any  agency  of  any 
branch  of  the  Government  may  be  detailed 
to  such  staffs  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonre- 
imbursable basis  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  agency;  and  while  so  detailed 
such  employee  shall  be  responsible  only  to 
the  President-elect  or  Vice-President-elect 
tor  the  performance  of  his  duties:  Proofded 
further.  That  any  employee  so  detailed  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  compensation  pro- 
vided pxirsuant  to  law  for  his  regular  em- 
ployment, and  shall  retain  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  such  employment  without  In- 
terruption. Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
persons  receiving  compensation  as  members 
of  (^ce  staffs  under  this  subsection,  other 
than  those  detailed  from  agencies,  shall  not 
be  held  or  considered  to  be  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government; 

(3)  Payment  of  expenses  for  the  procure- 
ment of  servlcoB  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organisations  thereof  for  the  President-elect 
or  Vlcs-President-elect,  as  authorized  for 
the  head  of  any  department  by  section  15  of 
the  Admlnlstratlvs  Bxpenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (5  UJ3.C.  66a),  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  per  diem  for  individuals; 


(4)  Payment  of  travel  expenses  and  sub- 
sistence allowances  for  msmbars  of  office 
staffs  or  other  assUtan«s,  inoludiag  experU 
or  consultants,  designated  by  the  President- 
elect or  Vice-President-elect,  as  authorised 
for  persons  employed  intermittently  or  for 
persons  serving  without  oompsnaatlon  by 
aectiosx  6  of  the  AdmlnistratiTe  Kxpenses  Act 
of  1»4S.  as  amended  (6  UJB.C.  78b-a) .  as  may 
be  appropriate; 

(5)  Communications  services  found  nec- 
essary by  the  President-elect  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect; 

(S)  Payment  of  expenses  for  necessary 
printing  and  binding,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  codified  in  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  or  any  regulation  promulgated 
thereimder; 

(7 )  Reimbursement  to  the  postal  revenues 
In  amounts  equivalent  to  the  postage  that 
would  otherwise  be  payable  on  mall  matter 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  expend  no 
funds  for  the  provision  of  services  and  fa- 
cilities under  this  Act  in  connection  with 
any  obligations  incurred  by  the  President- 
elect or  Vice-President-elect  before  the  day 
following  the  date  of  the  general  elections 
held  to  determine  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  In  accordance  with  title 
3.  United  States  Code,  sections  1  and  2,  or 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect 
as  President  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Vice-President-elect  as  Vice  President. 

(c)  The  terms  "President-elect"  and 
"Vice-President-elect"  as  used  In  this  Act 
shall  mean  such  persons  as  are  the  apparent 
successful  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  respectively,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Administrator  following 
the  general  elections  held  to  determine  the 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  in 
accordance  with  title  S.  United  States  Code, 
sections  1  and  2. 

(d)  Each  President-elect  shall  be  entitled 
to  conveyance  within  the  United  States  and 
Its  territories  and  possessions  free  of  postage 
of  all  mall  matter  sent  by  him  in  connection 
with  his  preparations  for  the  assumption  of 
official  duties  as  President,  and  such  mall 
matter  shall  be  transmitted  as  penalty  maU 
as  provided  in  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
section  4162.  Bach  Vice-President-elect 
shall  be  entitled  to  conveyance  within  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions free  of  postage  of  all  mall  matter  sent 
by  him  under  his  written  autograph  signa- 
ture In  connection  with  his  preparations  for 
the  assumption  of  official  duties  as  Vice 
President. 

(e)  Each  President-elect  and  Vice- Presi- 
dent-elect may  designate  to  the  Adminis- 
trator an  assistant  authorised  to  make  on 
his  behalf  such  designations  or  findings  of 
necessity  as  may  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  services  and  facilities  to  be  provided 
under  this  Act.  Not  more  than  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  expenditures  under  this  Act 
for  any  President-elect  or  Vice- President- 
elect may  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  a  cer- 
tificate by  him  or  the  assistant  designated  by 
him  pursuant  to  this  section  that  such  ex- 
penditures are  confidential  and  that  they 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a) ,  (b> .  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f)  In  the  case  where  the  President-elect 
is  the  incumbent  President  or  in  the  case 
where  the  Vice-President-elect  is  the  incimi- 
bent  Vice  President,  there  shall  be  no  ex- 
pendlttires  of  funds  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  such  Incumbent  under 
this  Act,  and  any  funds  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  shall  be  returned  to  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury. 

SXBTICXS     AWD     rAdLimB     AUTROaiZED     TO     BK 

PBOvnnD  TO  roBKXB  msBTDXTs  Aifs  roama 

V1CX  paEsmxNTS 

Sac.  4.  The  Administrator  is  aothorized  to 
provide,  upon  request,  to  each  former  Presi- 
dent and  each  former  Vice  President,  for  a 
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period  not  to  exceed  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as 
President  or  Vice  President,  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  winding  up  the  affairs  of  his 
office,  necessary  services  and  facilities  of  the 
same  general  character  as  authorized  by  this 
Act  to  be  provided  to  Presidents-elect  and 
VIce-Presidents-elect  and  as  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  Aiigust  25,  1958  (72  Stat.  838; 
3  U.S.C.  102,  note),  and  such  services  and 
facilities  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  au- 
thorized by  the  latter  Act. 

AUTHOBIZATION    Or   APPSOPKIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President 
shall  include  in  the  budget  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  for  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
his  regular  term  of  office  will  expire,  a  pro- 
posed ai^roprlatlon  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment: 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  6, 
after  "Government"  insert  "except  for  piu"- 
poses  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954.  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  BenefiU  Act  of  1959;". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  17. 
strike  out  lines  17  to  24.  Incliisive.  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  Payment  of  travel  expenses  and  sub- 
sistence allowances,  including  rental  of  Gov- 
ernment or  hired  motor  vehicles,  found 
necessary  by  the  President-elect  or  Vice- 
President-elect,  as  authorized  for  persons 
employed  Intermittently  or  for  persons  serv- 
ing without  compensation  by  section  6  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2).  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate; ". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  few  more  questions.  Can  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  tell  me.  if  he  will, 
please,  how  many  $100-a-day  consul- 
tants It  is  expected  will  be  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  incoming  President  and 
Vice  President  in  1964? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  whatever  the  Presi- 
dent can  substantiate  in  his  budget  re- 
quest and  whatever  he  can  get  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  what- 
ever may  be  necessary  or  required  within 
the  limitation  of  the  authorization  un- 
der this  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  wide  open  insofar 
as  this  bill  is  concerned  and  insofar  as 
the  committee  is  concerned;  that  is.  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations? 

Mr.  FASCKTJi.  No.  I  would  not  say  it 
is  wide  open  at  all.  We  do  have  a  limit 
on  the  authorization  and  we  do  follow 
the  normal  appropriation  procedure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cbalrman,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  how  many  Cadillacs 
will  be  hired  or  leased  to  take  care  of 
the  incoming  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent? 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  I  would 
hope  we  would  not  need  any  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Any  more? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Those  we  provide  today 
are  all  in  use? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  will  take  some 
additional  limosines,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Maybe  we  can  get  by 
with  Fords. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  regard  to  this  busi- 
ness of  the  20  percent  that  can  be  spent 
from  the  $1,300,000  without  accoimting 
to  anyone — or  am  I  correct  in  saying  that 
this  can  be  spent  without  any  account- 
ing whatever? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  has  to  be  on  a  Presi- 
dential certificate,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  of  an  unac- 
countable nature;  that  is,  they  make  no 
accoimting  to  anyone  for  it? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  true.  It  is  a 
provision  we  have  had  since  time  im- 
memorial in  appropriation  acts  with  re- 
spect to  Presidential  requests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Now.  this  20  per- 
cent, none  of  that  will  go  to  the  outgoing 
President  in  1964.  will  it? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  20  percent  will  be 
spent  by  both  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President? 

Mr.  FASCKTJi.  It  will  be  spent,  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures, for  the  President-elect  and 
Vice-President-elect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  20  percent  each, 
or  20  percent  for  both? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  is  the  total  applying 
to  both. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  total  of  20  percent 
applies  to  both.  Then  each  can  spend  10 
percent  on  his  own  accounting,  if  he  so 
wishes? 

Mr,  FASCKTJi.  Whatever  arrange- 
ments are  made,  within  the  limitation. 
We  have  felt  that  a  limitation  was  nec- 
essary and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
wrote  it  into  the  act.  However,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  appropri- 
ation process,  if  it  is  felt  that  some  other 
accounting  procedure  or  limitation  Is 
necessary,  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  addition  to  the  auto- 
mobiles, does  the  gentleman  think  there 
will  be  any  helicopters  or  jet  707 's  pro- 
vided for  the  incoming  President  and 
Vice  President  in  1964? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Not  by  this  act.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa;  I 
assume  that  if  the  incumbent  President 
wUl  extend  the  hospitality  of  his  own  con- 
veniences, as  he  probably  will,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  President-elect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  the  gentleman 
was  speaking  of  the  incumbent  President. 
Perhaps  I  do  not  read  enough,  or  some- 
thing, but  I  notice  in  the  report  it  states 
that  in  1952  President  Truman  sent  some 
kind  of  a  message  to  President  Eisen- 
hower. I  was  not  aware  that  Truman 
and  Eisenhower  were  exchanging  mes- 
sages shortly  after  the  election  in  1952. 
but  apparently  according  to  your  report 
they  did  exchange  at  least  one  message. 
So  the  gentleman  thinks  the  most  amica- 
ble relations  would  exist  and  all  facilities 
in  1964  that  the  President  can  prop- 


erly give  to  the  incoming  new  President 
will  be  available  to  him? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  wotild  certainly 
hope  so.  and  I  would  hate  to  think  other- 
wise. I  Uiink  the  gentleman  will  agree. 
Let  me  say  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  when  he  says  he  does  not  read 
enough  because,  having  had  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Commlc- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  him.  I  would 
say  that  probably  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  one  of  the  best  read  Members  of 
Congress,  and  probably  reads  too  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  have  to  recipro- 
cate and  say  that  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  read  some  of  the 
amendments  I  have  had  to  offer  too  well. 
I  am  talldng  about  some  of  the  amend- 
ments to  cut  pretty  deeply  into  the  for- 
eign giveaway  program.  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  read  some  of 
those  amendments  too  well. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  must  say  I  have  been 
taught  something  now  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  been  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  been  very  careful  and  cau- 
tious not  only  to  listen  to  what  he  says, 
but  to  read  everirthing  he  offers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  aerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5.  line  10. 
strike  out  lines  10,  11,  12  and  13  and  Insert: 

"(6)  Payment  of  expenses  for  necessary 
printing  and  binding,  notwithstanding  the 
Act  of  January  12,  1895.  and  the  Act  of 
March  1.  1919.  as  amended  (44  U.S.C.  111):". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment: 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6.  line  16. 
strike  out  "free  of  postage"  and  insert  after 
"matter."  "including  alrmaU.". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment: 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6.  line  22, 
strike  out  "free  of  postage"  and  in  line  23 
insert  immediately  after  "matter."  "including 
airmaU.". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  8,  line  8  In- 
sert a  period  after  "Vlce-Presidents-elect". 
strike  out  all  that  foUows  down  through  and 
including  the  period  on  line  6,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "Any  person  ^>- 
polnted  or  detailed  to  serve  a  former  Presi- 
dent or  former  Vice  President  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  appointed  or 
detailed  in  accordance  with,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to,  all  of  the  provisions  oi  section  3  of 
this  Act  applicable  to  persons  appointed  or 
detailed  imder  authority  of  that  aectlun. 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Aiigust  26,  1068 
(72   Stat.   838;    3    U3.C.    102.   note),   other 
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oooM  effective 
dent  untu  itx 
hla  tcnn  at  oOeb 


(A)  and  (e)  elisU  not  be- 
#lth  reepeot  to  a  former  Preal- 
E  lonttae  after  the  expiration  of 
a*  Preddent.'* 


The  commli  tee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


CHAniCAN 


Mr.  OROBl 
an  amendment. 
"Ae  Clerk 

Amendment 
8.  strike  out 
the  flffure  "tl^OO 
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The  Clerft  wUl  re- 
eommlttee  amendment: 


The 
port  the  next 

The  Cleik  r  sad  as  follows 

committee  ^^^endment:   Page  8.  line  20. 
Immediately 
to  exceed  tl.30d,( 


be  'ore 


tbe  period  Inaert  "but  not 
,000  for  any  one  flacal  year". 

The  oommi^tee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

BT    MB.     CB088 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 


r»d  as  follows: 

>flered  by  Mr.  Oaoss:  On  page 
17  through  26,  Including 
,000." 

Mr.  aR06A.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  amendme  it  I  have  offered  will  take 
pretty  good  c  ire  of  this  bill.  It  simply 
takes  out  th( ;  money.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  BkownI  suggested  that 
I  would  prot  hbly  offer  an  amendment 
cutting  $100,  00  or  some  such  amount 
from  the  $1,  00.000.  I  Just  want  him 
to  know  tha  I  do  believe  in  economy 
and  so  I  shal  do  a  little  bit  better  than 
he  suggested.  I  h<H>e  he  will  Join  me  in 
this  attempt  to  economize,  and  I  trust 
the  House  wil  adopt  the  amendment  and 
take  proper  <  are  ot  this  piece  ot  legis- 
lation by  reft  sing  to  ante  up  $1,300,000. 

Mr.  Chaim  an.  no  valid  contention  has 
been  made  here  today  that  any  Presi- 
doit-elect  or  this  Qovemment  has  suf- 
fered in  the  ibsence  of  this  legislation. 
It  provides  U-advised  procedures  and 
Ul-advised  spmdlng. 

If  there  is  i  lo  record  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage let  the  1 IKCORD  show  that  I  am  un- 
alterably opp  )6ed  to  it. 

Mr.  HOUflELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strik ;  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaim  lan,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  gentlemai  I's  amendment.  Of  course, 
this  «^ni»wHm  jnt  would  nullify  the  c<»n- 
plete  bill  by  :  amoving  the  authorization 
for  the  fundi  to  implement  the  bill.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Committee  oti  Government  Operations 
held  hearing]  on  this  bill  and  there  was 
no  expressed  opposition  to  the  intent  of 
the  bill.  Ian  understand  if  the  gentle- 
man feels  it  necessary,  as  is  his  habit, 
to  offer  an  unendment  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures. Sut  I  can  hardly  reconcile 
the  good  legi^tive  process  with  striking 
out  the  implementing  section,  section  5, 
which  would  furnish  the  authorization 
for  the  fundi  to  implement  this  bill. 

The  action  of  the  committee  was  taken 
after  discuss  on  with  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses who  a  >peared  before  us  including 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  ifr.  Staats.  It  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  agencies  involved — the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  It  seeks  to  do  a 
tU^  which  [  think  is  the  laudable  and 
hononUde  tt  tng  to  do.  When  a  Presi- 
dent's term  :  Las  ended  and  a  new  Presi- 
dent is  connng  in  there  are  a  great 


number  of  r  sponsiblllties  which  the  in- 
eoming  Pres  dent  has  to  assume  in  order 
that  we  may  have  a  smooth  transition  of 
Qovemment  from  one  administration  to 


the  next.  Heretofore  this  money  has 
come  from  many  imofllcial  sources.  I 
am  not  sasring  that  anjrthing  improper 
has  resulted  as  the  result  of  this  Infor- 
mal arrangement,  but  it  is  the  public 
business  to  have  an  orderly  transition  of 
administrations  regardless  of  whether  it 
may  be  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
President  that  is  coming  into  office. 
Any  suspicion  of  a  conflict  of  interest  in 
the  donation  of  funds  to  affect  this  or- 
derly transition  should  be  removed. 

If  it  costs  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  some  testimony  seems  to  in- 
dicate more  than  a  million  dollars,  for 
the  incoming  President  to  properly  pre- 
pare his  staff  to  interview  those  people 
that  he  wishes  to  appoint  to  Cabinet 
positions,  to  take  care  of  all  the  neces- 
sary transportation,  communication  fa- 
cilities and  services  that  are  necessary 
to  effectuate  this  smooth  transition,  why 
should  we  not  face  up  to  this  as  the 
orderly  and  honorable  cost  of  the  process 
of  Government  and  supply  this  money? 

I  can  bring  up  a  case  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
name  any  names  nor  to  indicate  the  par- 
ticular President's  group  that  is  in- 
volved, but  I  know  that  there  were  serv- 
ices rendered  by  a  certain  gentleman  who 
was  on  the  staff  of  an  incoming  former 
President.  Later  on  this  gentleman  tried 
to  subtract  a  4-percent  override  on  a  de- 
fense contract  of  a  California  contractor. 
When  this  contractor  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  what  to  do,  I  said : 

You  should  make  a  statement  under  oath 
to  the  proper  congreesional  conunlttee  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

This  gentleman  did  make  a  statement 
to  the  proper  congressional  committee 
and  there  was  an  investigation,  by  a 
committee  other  than  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  the  man 
who  had  been  on  the  staff  of  that  former 
incoming  President  was  completely  dis- 
credited. I  do  not  know  whether  he 
wanted  to  extract  the  4-percent  over- 
ride on  that  defense  contract  because  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  that  incoming  Presi- 
dent and  had  made  certain  contribu- 
tions of  services  or  money  or  not.  I 
could  not  state  that.  But  I  do  say  that 
we  should  remove  the  opportunity  for 
people  to  come  in  and  expend  money 
for  the  purposes  of  a  transition  of  Gov- 
ernment and  thereby  obtain  a  position 
of  advantage  and  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people  which  might  contribute  to 
their  personal  financial  welfare  there- 
after. 

So  I  say  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  be 
voted  down.  We  should  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities  as  legislators,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  there  are  expenses  in- 
volved in  the  transition  from  one  ad- 
ministration to  another,  and  face  those 
responsibilities  and  provide  for  them. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJt.  4638)  to  promote  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  the  Executive  power  in  connection 
with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ofBce 
of  a  President  and  the  inaugyration  of  a 
new  President,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 454,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unqualifiedly  and  un- 
reservedly, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oboss  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
4638,  to  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  with  the  following  instruc- 
tions: "On  page  8,  strike  out  all  of  lines  17 
through  25." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  29,  nays  343,  not  voting  60, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  104] 

YKAS— 29 


Abele 

Johansen 

Stephens 

Andrews 

Knox 

Tuten 

Beermann 

Lennon 

Utt 

Colmer 

CKonskl  ^ 

Whitten 

Cunningham 

PlUion 

WiUiams 

Grant 

Pool 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Groes 

Qulllen 

Winstead 

HaU 

Rich 

Wydler 

Henderson 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Younger 

Huddles  ton 

SUer 
NAYS— 343 

Abbltt 

Baldwin 

Betts 

Adair 

Barrett 

Boland 

Addabbo 

Barry 

Bolton. 

Albert 

BaM 

Frances  P 

Alger 

Bates 

Bolton. 

Anderson 

Battln 

OUverP. 

Aahbrook 

Becker 

Bonner 

Ashmore 

Beekworth 

Brademaa 

Aspinall 

BeU 

Bray 

Auchlncloes 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Broek 

Ayree 

Bennett,  Mich 

BromweU 

Baker 

Berry 

Brooks 

1963 


Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahlU 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evtns 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Findley 
Pinnegan 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynt 
Ford 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Prasier 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmata 
Gary 
Gathlngs 
Gavin 
Qialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hanna 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
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Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  lilch. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Holltteld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastennxeier 

Keith 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leggett 

Leslnski 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMUIan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MaiUiard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MiUer,  Calif. 

MUliken 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moas 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Mxirray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

NcM-blad 

0°Hara,Ill. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olaen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONeUl 

Osmera 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 


Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pllcher 

Pimla 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 

Pucinakl 

Qule 

Randall 

Reid.  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tez. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St  GemuOn 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Scbweiker 

Schwengel 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shriver 

Sibal 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

SUfford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stinson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SulUvan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberry 

ToU 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall 

xniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

WatU 

Weaver 

Weltner 

VThalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wickersham 

WldnaU 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

wn^t 

Young 

Zablodd 


NOT  VOTINO— 60 


Abemethy 
Arends 


Ashley 
Avery 


Baring 
Belcher 


Blatnlk 

Boggs 

BolUng 

Bow 

Buckley 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Conte 

Daddarlo 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Duncan 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

GUI 

Orabowskl 

Hagan,  Ga. 


H«bert 

Ichord 

Kee 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kilbum 

Klrwan 

Long.  La. 

McCuUoch 

Madden 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

MiUer,  N  Y. 

MlnshaU 

Morse 

O'Brien,  HI. 

O'Brten,  N.Y. 

Pepper 


Pike 

Poff 

Purcell 

Rains 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Scott 

SheUey 

Smith,  Iowa 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Trimble 

Waggonner 

Watson 

WesUand 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyman 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  MUler  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Kilbum. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Itlr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachtisetts. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  McOulloch. 

Mr.  Orabowskl  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Gill. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Ichord. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

ITie  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HJl.  2321.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Stanford  University.  Stanford.  Calif.; 

HJt.  2675.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  diulng  which  certain  tanning  extracts, 
and  extracts  of  hemlock  or  eucalypttis  suit- 
able for  use  for  tanning,  may  be  Imported 
free  of  duty; 

HJt.  3272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  orthlcon  image  assembly  for  the 
use  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
Augusta,  Ga.; 

HJt.  3674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1830  to  provide  that  polished  sheets  and 
plates  of  Iron  or  steel  shaU  be  sul^ect  to  the 
same  duty  at  unpolished  aheets  and  platea; 


HJt.  5712.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  Import  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid:  and 

HJl.  6011.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle  or  Tampleo  liber. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1122.  An  act  relating  to  the  exchange  ot 
certain  lands  between  the  town  of  Powell, 
Wyo.,  and  the  Presbyterian  Retirement 
Facilities  Corp. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bUl  (HJl.  2513)  entiUed  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require 
certain  new  packages  of  imported  ar- 
ticles to  be  marked  to  indicate  the 
country  of  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  SOUTHERN 
GOVERNORS*  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  a  joint  state- 
ment issued  by  14  southern  Governors  in 
the  Governors'  conference  just  conclud- 
ing at  Miami.  Fla..  in  which  these  14 
leaders  from  the  great  section  of  the 
South  recognize  the  serious  need  for  tax 
reduction  and  tax  reform. 

Attached  to  the  joint  statement  is  a 
statement  of  principles  by  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  n  and  Stuart  T.  Saunders  and 
other  officers  of  the  Business  Committee 
for  Tax  Reduction  in  1963. 

I  commend  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  because  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  the  Congress  take  recognition  of 
this  statement  and  action  by  14  south- 
em  Governors. 

The  joint  statement  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  as  follows: 

Joint  statement  by  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  southern  Governors  conference: 
Gov.  Terry  Sanford,  of  North  Carolina;  Gov. 
Donald  S.  Russell,  of  South  CaroUna;  Gov. 
Carl  E.  Sanders,  of  Georgia;  Gov.  Orval  E. 
Faubus,  of  Arkansas;  Gov.  John  A.  Dalton,  of 
Mlssoxui;  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  of  Ala- 
bama; Gov.  Ross  A.  Bamett,  of  Mississippi; 
Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawea,  of  Maryland;   Gov. 
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a  reduction  In  the  rate  of  oorporate  InoMne 
tax  to  at  least  47  peroent. 

"6.  BeUevlng  that  these  propoeals  are  of 
primary  importance,  we  have  associated  our- 
selvee  together  in  a  temporary  nonpartisan 
organisation  called  the  Buslneee  Committee 
for  Tax  RediKtion  in  1968.  Ito  purpoee  is 
to  promote  wldeepread  public  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  need  for  prompt  and 
effective  tax  reduction. 

"Membership  in  this  committee  shall  not 
preclude  the  exercise  by  any  member  of  his 
right  to  disagree  with  any  specific  features 
of  the  conunlttee's  proposals,  or  to  advance 
other  propoeals  of  his  own. 

"We  invite  others  who  share  our  convic- 
tions to  Join  with  us  in  attaining  the  purpose 
<a  this  (vganisation.  We  welcome  their  help 
in  gaining  for  tax  reducation  the  xmder- 
standlng,  acceptance,  and  support  it  deserves. 
n.S.  Federal  Income  tax  rates  are  more  bur- 
densome than  thoee  of  any  other  indiistrlal 
nation  in  the  world.  If  we  do  not  delay  but 
instead  act  quickly  to  reduce  the  heavy  bxu-- 
den  of  the  tax  structure  on  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  we  shall  have  provided  strong 
impetus  for  a  dynamic  growing  economy.  In 
so  doing,  we  will  enable  our  nation  better  to 
provide  jobs  for  our  growing  labor  force,  to 
compete  effectively  in  world  markets,  to  re- 
solve our  critical  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, and  to  continue  to  serve  as  the  firm 
foundation  for  the  military  and  economic 
strength  of  the  entire  free  world. 
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Nation's  health  or  safety  Is  at  stake.  He 
would  not  be  required  to  use  this  author- 
ity, but  it  would  give  him  the  legal  tools 
needed  to  prevent  a  strike,  if  such  tools 
are  needed. 

The  second  bill  would  outlaw  that  la- 
bor practice  known  as  featherbedding. 
The  bill  would  invoke  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  needed 
to  prevent  loss  of  Jobs  because  of  railway 
mergers,  so  that  its  enactment  would  not 
result  in  immediate  loss  of  the  jobs  of 
persons  now  employed. 

The  problems  of  automation  are  real 
and  must  be  dealt  with  by  labor,  man- 
agement, and  Oovemment.  However, 
the  continuance  of  a  useless  gimmick 
such  as  featherbedding  is  to  refuse  to 
face  up  to  the  problems,  and  to  solve 
them.  By  continuing  featherbedding,  we 
weaken  the  free  enterprise  system  in  the 
long  run.  and  inhibit  the  adoption  of 
plans  and  procedures  to  deal  with  auto- 
mation effectively. 

These  bills,  together,  will  first,  allow 
the  President  to  prevent  a  strike  so  that 
the  Congress  need  not  legislate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  crisis,  and  second,  deal 
with  the  underlsring  cause  of  the  labor 
dispute  which  threatens  to  cause  a  strike. 
I  urge  their  immediate  consideration. 


RAILROAD  LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  today  introduced  two  bills 
relating  to  the  labor  dispute  between  the 
American  railroads  and  the  brother- 
hoods, which  are  the  bargaining  agents 
for  railroad  employees. 
_  The  first  bill  would  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  so  as  to  provide  with  re- 
spect to  railway  labor  disputes  affecting 
the  national  health  or  safety  certain 
emergency  procedures,  including  an  80- 
day  injunction  period,  similar  to  those 
applicable  to  emergency  disputes  under 
Taft-Hartley.  Under  existing  law  rail- 
road labor  disputes  are  specifically  ex- 
empt from  Taf  t-Hartley's  provisions. 

Thus,  this  bill  would  enable  the  Pres- 
ident to  go  into  the  court  and  obtain  an 
injunction  for  80  days  as  a  cooling-off 
period  during  which  efforts  to  prevent  a 
strike  could  continue.  The  bill  would 
not  disturb  or  replace  any  existing  media- 
tion or  settlement  procedures  now  in  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  It  would  merely  add 
the  remedy  of  the  injxmctlon  to  the  pres- 
ent procedures  where  the  Nation's  health 
and  safety  is  Involved. 

The  emergency  provisions  of  Taft- 
Hartley  have  worked  out  well  over  the 
last  16  years.  They  have  been  used  23 
times  and  have  been  successful  in  set- 
tling disputes  in  all  but  6  cases  which  in- 
volved maritime  or  dockworker  strikes. 
In  other  words,  these  provisions  have 
been  successful  in  73  percent  of  the 
cases. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  round 
out  the  President's  authority  t6  obtain 
injunctive  reUef  in  all  cases  where  the 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  OP  RELIEVING 
THE  TAXPAYERS  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  today  are  carrying  the 
heaviest  tax  burden  in  their  history. 
They  are  saddled  with  a  debt  of  over 
$300  biUion,  which  promises  to  increase 
to  $320  billion  this  year  as  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government  continues 
unabated.  Yet  year  after  year  they  are 
asked  to  add  to  their  burden  through 
increased  spending  on  programs  for  for- 
eign aid.  Federal  aid  to  schools,  mass 
transit,  area  redevelopment,  and  so  on. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  give  its 
attention  to  ways  and  means  of  relieving 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  I  propose 
a  measure  of  tax  relief  on  expenses  in- 
curred for  educational  purposes  which 
I  believe  would  provide  proper  Federal 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
an  area  where  it  is  needed.  The  bill 
which  I  introduce  today  would  allow  a 
tax  deduction  of  up  to  $2,000  on  expenses 
incurred  during  a  taxable  year  for  the 
education  of  each  taxpayer  and/or  each 
of  his  dependents  who  attend  an  accred- 
ited school,  be  it  on  the  elementary,  high 
school,  or  college  level.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  results  of  my  recent  1963 
national  issues  poll  indicated  that  73.5 
percent  of  those  answering  the  poll 
stated  a  preference  for  such  a  tax  deduc- 
tions for  education  expenses.  Parents 
who  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
private  or  parochial  schools  would  also 
benefit  from  such  a  tax  deduction,  as 
would  the  schools;  and  thus  the  issue 
of  church-state  relationship,  a  matter  of 
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considerable  controversy  whenever  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  is  discussed,  would 
be  eliminated. 

Our  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
need  a  massive  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  notwithstanding  the  conten- 
tion of  proponents  of  such  aid  who  have 
l)een  sasring  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  what  has  been  and  is 
continuing  to  be  done  by  local  communi- 
ties through  State  and  local  efforts.  Our 
citizens,  in  the  traditional  American  way, 
are  meeting  our  educational  needs  today 
by  supporting  their  schools,  with  the  re- 
sult that  any  problem  of  adequate  class- 
rooms and  teachers'  salaries  is  decreas- 
ing. The  May  20,  1963,  Issue  of  U.S. 
News  b  World  Report  points  out  that, 
even  thouigh  the  public  school  enrollment 
has  increased  from  29,549,000  students  in 
1954  to  38,837,000  in  1962,  the  pupU- 
per-teacher  ratio  has  decreased  in  grade 
schools  from  30.8  to  28.5,  and  In  high 
schools  from  21.9  to  21.7.  The  shortage 
of  classrooms  since  1956  has  decreased 
from  159,800  to  121,235.  The  report  also 
states  that  the  salaries  of  teachers 
throughout  the  Nation  have  increased 
125  percent  in  the  past  15  years.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  will  help  to  accel- 
erate this  record  of  accomplishment. 

What  is  needed — and  needed  now — is 
assistance  from  our  Government  for 
those  who  wish  and  prefer  to  help  tJiem- 
selves:  Assistance  in  the  form  of  tax  re- 
lief for  educational  expenses.  It  is  a 
simple,  logical,  direct,  and  less  costly 
method  of  providing  aid  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  Federal  programs  of  aid 
to  schools  and  students,  and,  in  addition, 
does  not  Involve  the  ri^  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  education.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that^  at  the  present  time  there  are 
more  than  40  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  bureaus  involved  in  education, 
spending  a  total  of  $2.2  billion  every  year, 
with  little  evidence  of  coordination 
among  the  programs — agencies  and  bu- 
reaus which  past  history  shows  will  in- 
crease in  size  and  expand  their  areas  of 
operation,  in  many  cases  wasting  vast 
sums  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  give  prompt  and 
serious  consideration  to  this  proposal. 


DEAL    MADE    IN    HOUSE    ON    COT- 
TON. AREAS  AID 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  an  article,^ with  the  headline, 
"Deal  Made  In  House  on  Cotton,  Areas 
Aid,"  which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  Presuming  this  arti- 
cle is  essentially  correct  and  true,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  question  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Post  staff  rQX>rter  who 
wrote  it,  Julius  Duscha.  then,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 


workings  of  this  body.  We  certainly  will 
have  reached  a  strange  plateau  in  pass- 
ing judgment  on  legislation.  It  has  been, 
is.  and  will  continue  to  be  my  belief  that 
all  legislation  should  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  So-called  alleged  deals  of  "you 
support  my  bill  and  111  support  yours" 
reflects,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
integrity  and  dignity  of  the  House. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  article  is 
somewhat  incorrect — that  what  has 
bene  prophesied  will  prove  to  be  un- 
founded when  the  House  votes  a  second 
time  on  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  an  additional 
$455  milUon. 

But  regardless  of  this  most  recent  de- 
velopment, the  facts  remain  unchanged 
insofar  as  the  ARA  measure  is  concerned. 
The  ARA's  request  for  more  milUons  of 
dollars  is  tx)th  unneeded  and  excessive; 
the  program  has  l>een  poorly  adminis- 
tered; and  it  was  and  is  not  accomplish- 
ing the  main  objective  for  which  it  was 
designed — relieving  unemployment.  The 
$455  million  increase  in  fimds  is  more 
than  10  times  that  which  has  actually 
been  committed  in  the  past  2  years  of 
operation  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
when  the  House  acts  a  second  time  on 
this  legislation  that  the  rollcall  vote  will 
refute  the  so-called  deal  as  mentioned  in 
the  Washington  Post  article.  I  am  also 
enclosing  that  article,  which  follows,  for 
all  Members  to  read: 

Deal  Maox  ih  Hottsx  on  Cotton,  Abxas  Am 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 

A  North -South  political  trade  finally  moved 
the  long-stalled  cotton  bill  out  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  yesterday. 

The  committee  voted  to  let  the  cotton  bill 
go  to  the  House  floor  after  southern  Demo- 
crats agreed  to  support  depressed  areas  legis- 
lation that  they  helped  to  defeat  last  month. 

Northern  Democrats  and  Republicans  who 
had  been  opposed  to  the  cotton  bill  have  in 
turn  agreed  to  support  it  in  exchange  for 
southern  backing  of  the  depressed  areas  pro- 
gram. 

All  of  this  logrolling  probably  wiU  push 
the  depressed  areas  bill  through  the  House, 
but  it  iB  stlU  doubtful  whether  the  House 
will  approve  the  cotton  legislation. 

SBCOND   CHANCB 

Under  present  plans  the  House  will  be 
given  a  second  chance  to  pass  the  depressed 
areas  bUl  before  Democratic  leaders  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  cotton  legislation. 

On  June  12  the  House  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  309  to  204  a  bill  that  would  have  pro- 
vided $466  mUllon  in  additional  funds  for 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

Established  2  years  ago  as  one  of  the  first 
major  innovations  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, the  ARA  lends  money  to  depressed 
areas  to  help  them  attract  industry. 

The  program  was  defeated  in  the  House 
following  charges  that  it  had  been  badly 
administered  and  that  projects  had  been 
awarded  on  a  political  basis.  The  charges 
were  denied  by  the  supporters  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

APPBOVSO   BT    SKNATZ 

The  Senate  approved  the  additional  funds 
for  the  prograni  by  a  vote  of  65  to  30  on 
June  26.  Since  then  the  White  House  and 
Democratic  House  leaders  have  been  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  resurrect  the  bUl  in  the 
House. 

The  cotton  bill  seemed  to  be  the  best  ve- 
hicle because  the  20  southern  Democrats 
who  supported  the  depressed  areas  program 
when  it  was  enacted  in  1961  and  then  op- 


posed it  in  Jime  Included  several  Influential 
Members  who  desperately  want  a  cotton  bm. 

Among  them  are  Chairman  HasoLP  D. 
CooLKT  (Democrat,  of  North  Carolina),  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  O.  ABEaNsrHT  (Demo- 
crat, of  Mississippi),  a  senior  committee 
meml>er. 

Next  Monday  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee is  scheduled  to  take  up  the  depressed 
areas  program  again.  The  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  approve  a  slightly  modified  version 
of  the  legislation  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  cotton  biU,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  for  more  than  6  months,  would 
make  it  possible  for  domestic  textUe  mUls 
to  buy  American  cotton  at  the  same  price  it 
is  marketed  abroad. 

AN    SV^-CXMT   STTBSmT 

Now  n.8.  cotton  sells  tat  M%  cents  a 
poxmd  in  foreign  markets  and  for  32  >4  cents 
in  the  United  States  because  of  an  8>4-cent 
subsidy  paid  to  exporters.  Without  the  sub- 
sidy American  cotton  could  not  compete  with 
lower-price  cotton  produced  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  subsidize 
domestic  as  weU  as  foreign  sales  of  cotton. 

The  legislation  has  nm  into  opposition 
from  Congressmen  who  question  the  wisdom 
of  piling  another  subsidy  on  top  of  the  sub- 
sidies already  paid  cotton  farmers  through 
the  32^-cent-a-i>ound  Government  price 
guarantee. 

Also  compUcating  the  outlook  for  the  leg- 
islation is  the  proposal  tn  it  allowing  cotton 
farmers  to  Increase  their  production  if  they 
are  wlUing  to  market  the  additional  cotton 
at  the  lower  world  market  prices. 

This  proposal,  which  was  put  into  the  bill 
at  the  insistence  of  efllcient  Western  pro- 
ducers, would  provide  for  greater  cotton  pro- 
duction when  there  already  is  a  large  surplus 
of  American  cotton. 


AMERICA'S    ANSWER    TO    COMMU- 
NISM 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
week  I  previewed  a  new  motion  picture 
that  is  scheduled  to  be  released  nation- 
ally in  August.  I  felt  the  picture  so 
worthwhile  that  I  want  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  it  holds 
tremendous  potential  for  reawakening 
the  flame  of  true  patriotism,  with  bias 
and  selfish  gain  omitted. 

The  theme  of  this  motion  picture  may 
well  make  it  one  of  the  most  important 
films  ever  produced.  It  shows  in  dra- 
matic fashion  the  glaring  contrasts  of 
two  governments,  both  spawned  in  revo- 
lution, with  one  becoming  the  most  des- 
potic, power-mad  country  the  world  has 
ever  known — and  the  other  becoming 
the  empire  of  freedom. 

These  two  governments  are  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Now.  for  the  first  time  in  a  theatrical 
motion  picture.  Americans  will  be  able 
to  see  the  development  of  these  two  gov- 
ernments, and  see  a  realistic  example  of 
how  communism  operates  today  in 
America. 

The  name  of  this  remarkable  film  is 
"America's  Answer  to  Communism"  and 
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If  BoUywood  aUr,  RtehArd  Carl- 
Ills  dnuMitte  poartnsrals 
-I  Led  Ttaree 


In  tiM  telcfla  on  serlM. 


Ttds  notion 


peofdes  of  the 

ADdttwfXM. 


picture  was  produced  by 


^m^Hcana — for  Americans  and  for  all 


world— both  the  enslaved 

%  does  noi  follow  a  rlght- 

kftw  Dg  appvoaA  toward  the 
of  eoa  imunlsm  and  therein  lies 
the  reasm  for  Its  tronendous  potential 
In  the  battle  f  tainst  communism. 

Over  4  yeais  of  research  went  into 
the  productloc  of  this  film,  both  in  my 
home  district  n  east  Tomessee  and  in 
EoUywood.  O  ^er  75  million  feet  of  film 
was  examined  to  locate  Important  back- 
ground scenes  For  example,  old  films 
produced  in  1011  or  1912  depicting 
George  Waatali  gton  at  Valley  Fbrge  were 
located  for  Imluiion  In  the  section  con- 
ftfiTPh»g  the  <  evelopmept  of  America. 
One  of  the  ou  standing  features  of  this 
fUm  Is  that,  f <  r  the  very  first  time,  the 
history  of  America  has  been  recreated 
from  the  days  of  Columbus  down  to  the 
present  time. 

At  three  vedal  prerelease  diowings 
of  this  film.  ( ver  4,000  peoi^  filled  in 
aodlenee-reae  ion  cards.  Ttese  cards 
Indleate  that  Ipese  people  became  better 
infomed  am  r^"»m""<«'"  and,  in  the 
process,  bettei  citterns. 

I  r^f^mmntm  1  to  jou  thIs  fine  motion 
picture  and  vt  ge  Americans  everywhere 
to  see  "Amer  ea's  Answer  to  Commu- 
nism." This  Dim  Is  an  excellent  step 
forward  for  a  national  offensive  against 
this  canceroii  ism  that  seeks  world 
slavery  over  h  unan  rights. 


OUTLA 
BEST 


CV  FBATHBEIBBDDDIO 
ON  DV  RAIL  CRISIS 


pulflory  arbitration  are  all  against  the 
public  interest  and  should  be  avoided 
if  at  all  possible. 

Compulsory  arbitration — even  in  the 
tonporary  form  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent—could become  the  precedent  for 
further  Government  violation  of  the 
right  of  free  colleetive  bargaining. 

Seizure  would  be  a  big  step  toward  a 
socialised  rail  industry. 

A  nationwide  strike  would  quickly 
bring  chaos  to  the  entire  coimtry. 

In  the  face  of  difdcult  alternatives,  the 
President  is  indulging  In  escapism  by 
seelLing  to  postpone  settlement  2  years 
more  after  repeated  postponements. 

Featherbedding  practices  are  the  only 
substantial  issues  in  this  strike,  and 
featherbedding  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  the  basis  for  this  or  any  strike. 

My  bill,  in  outlawing  featherbedding. 
would  in  effect  outlaw  the  impending 
strike,  but  it  would  leave  intact  labor's 
precious  right  of  collective  bargaining 
and  avoid  the  danger  of  Government 
takeover  of  the  rail  industry. 

In  Congress,  Jurisdiction  on  labor 
matters  is  scattered  among  four  differ- 
ent committees — none  of  which  has 
made  any  serious  study  of  featherbed- 
ding. My  companion  measure  would 
set  up  a  bipartisan  Joint  congressional 
committee  to  study  a^d  work  out  prob- 
lems related  to  industrywide  strikes.  In 
future  situations  similar  to  the  railway 
crisis,  we  need  workable  procedures  to 
solve  problems  of  collective  bargaining, 
strikes,  and  lockouts  which  might  affect 
an  entire  industry.  The  committee  I 
propose  would  have  eight  Senators  and 
eight  Representatives,  equally  divided 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans. 


>N  of   Wisconsin.    Mr. 

unanimous  consent  that 

from  BUnols  [Mr.  "Fan- 

id  his  remarks  at  this 

le  extraneous  matter. 

The  SFEAl^ZR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requcit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin?  v 

Tlkcre  was  ]  10  okJectioBu 

Ifr.  FINDUDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  billl 
tafttrodneed  today  would  outlaw  railway 
strikes  over  featherbedding  lames.  A 
second  bill  of  nine  would  set  m>  a  vedal 
eoogresskmal  eommlttee  to  meet  the 
mnUcm  of  In  lustrywlde  strikes. 

We  are  f Med  with  a  nati<»ial  crisis 
which  flhouk  be  met  squarely.  The 
President's  pi  oposal  amounts  to  another 
2  to  4  years  <  f  buckpasstng. 

The  rallwa: '  industry  Is  entitled  to  the 
same  protect  on  against  featherbedding 
strikes  as  otl  er  Industry.  My  proposal 
would  extend  to  railroads  the  same  pro- 
tection proidded  the  music  Industry  tai 
the  Lea  Act  a  ad  moat  other  industries  In 
the  Tsft-HaiOey  Aet 

It  would  gt  re  the  force  of  law  to  work 
rule  changes  >reTioualy  recommended  by 
ttM  Prealden  lal  Bmergeney  Board,  but 
it  would  avo  d  the  computeory  arbitra- 
tion preeeden  t  tanpUdt  in  the  President's 
rlBg-aromid-pie-rosie  vmoataL 

In  the  ran  crisis  has 
taken  the  piblic  on  a  merry-go-round 
irtileli  gom  n  ywhore.  A  nationwide  rail 
strike.  Oorenment  selsure,  and  com- 


LACK  OP  CONCLUSIVE  ACTION 
BT  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 
SHOWS  WHO  IS  PROVIDING 
LEADERSHIP  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwsn- 
obl]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
apparent  head-ln-the-sands  position  on 
civil  rights  of  the  Governors'  conference 
which  Just  closed  in  Miami  Beach  dem- 
onstrates clearly  where  the  coimtry 
must  look  for  effective  and  forceful 
leadership  on  the  issue. 

It  is  not  going  to  come  from  the  Demo- 
crat Party,  which  by  the  action  of  its 
Governors  who  were  in  a  majority  at 
the  conference,  put  off  any  resolution  on 
civO  rights  nntU  1964. 

The  real  leadership  is  going  to  come 
from  the  party  of  Lincoln — the  Republi- 
can Party->where  concrete  action  has 
always  been  taken  to  insure  equal  rights. 
equal  onx>rtunitie8,  equal  Justice  under 
the  law. 

The  Republican  position  on  civil 
rights  was  boldly  enimdated  again  in 
the  remarks  of  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield,  of 
Oregon,  on  Tuesday.  July  23.  when  he 
made  it  dear  that  the  Republican  Gov- 


ernors at  the  c<mference  deplored  the 
dilly-dallying  and  the  running  away 
from  the  issue  which  characterized  the 
attitude  of  most  of  the  Democrat  Gov- 
ernors at  the  conference. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  read  the 
c<miplete  text  of  his  remarks  as  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  other  Republican  Gov- 
ernors, I  wish  to  i>lace  this  statement  in 
the  Rbcord: 
RxMAUCS  or  Qof.  Uauc  Hatfikld.  or  Okegon, 

Uf    BKHALr   or  AU.  BBPVBUCAM   OOTBUfOSS 

The  tltaaUon  In  which  we  ••  Oovernors 
And  ourselTCt  today  is  the  resxilt  of  \m- 
reaaoDed  and  abusive  \ue  of  a  technique  of 
discussion  last  year  at  our  conference.  We 
refer  to  the  flllhuster.  But  because  of  the 
action  of  one  of  our  members,  no  longer  with 
us,  we  need  not  render  asimder  a  free  and 
open  confrontation  with  important  Issues. 
We  concur  that  a  Umltatlon  upon  debate  Is 
desirable.  But  It  Is  a  tiayesty  of  discussion 
to  swallow  the  proposal  that  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  most  Important  human 
concern  of  our  Nation  today  can  be  confined 
to  a  6-mlnute  matinee  oratorical  perform- 
ance. However,  that  being  the  wish  of  the 
majority  of  this  body,  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors do  herewith  set  forth  a  position  on 
the  winning,  preserving,  and  fivtherlng  of 
human  rl^ts  as  set  forth  toy  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  and  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  land. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  aU  Repulillcan  Gov- 
ernors, oxir  statement,  presented  as  one, 
reads:  It  U  our  belief  the  majority  of  Gov- 
ernors here  assembled  have  abdicated  a 
fundamental  responsibility  of  the  conference, 
namely,  to  have  a  meaningful  conclusion 
drawn  concerning  this  vital  Issue.  We  have 
had  words  upon  words.  We  have  had  peti- 
tion and  press  conferences.  But  our  action 
has  been  nU. 

It  U  our  position  civil  rights  as  a  subject 
should  be  discussed,  debated  If  you  will,  and 
the  consensus  of  the  conference  should  be 
atUlned  through  an  expression  by  vote. 
Those  who  Insist  on  State  prerogatives 
should  welcome  this  expression  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  o\ir  constituencies,  and  indeed  to 
the  world  which  vratches  so  car«f\Uly  the 
various  Interpretations  that  are  here  given 
to  that  great  word:  "freedom." 

We  fall  flat  on  our  fftees.  not  only  before 
the  bar  of  world  opinion,  but  In  maintaining 
our  own  self-respect,  IX  we  through  timidity 
deny  a  single  soul  his  right  to  fxill  dtlsen- 
shlp.  It  Is  time  to  count  eonsctenee  here 
and  now  so  that  the  word  might  go  forth 
from  ^*>i«  conference  to  all  enslaved  people 
everywhere  and  especially  to  those  only  90 
miles  from  these  shores  where  all  freedom 
Is  denied. 
Talk  is  not  enough. 
We  must  resolve. 

We  Republicans  seek  today  to  remove  a 
gag  which  would  enslave  this  conference  to 
Inaction,  to  provide  meaning  to  Individual 
rights,  to  confirm  our  belief  in  liberty,  to 
keep  faith  with  o\ir  words  by  translating 
them  Into  action.  This  Is  our  message.  We 
will  not  be  a  party  to  subterfuge  in  which 
the  threat  of  the  demise  of  this  conference 
Is  used  as  a  club  of  convenience.  We  can- 
not court  the  cause  of  humanity  at  home 
and  let  hoUow  words  ring  here. 
This  Is  the  Republican  case. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
(Subscribed  to  by:  Arizona,  Paul  Pannln; 
Colorado,  John  A.  Love;  Idaho,  Robert  B. 
Smylle:  Kansas,  John  Anderson.  Jr.;  Ualne. 
John  H.  BMd;  Michigan,  George  Bomney; 
Montana.  Tim  Babeocfc;  New  Toric.  Nelson 
A.  Bockefelter;  Ohio.  James  A.  Rhodes;  Okla- 
homa. Henry  Bellmon;  Oragoo.  Mark  Hat- 
field; Pennsylvania.  WUUam  W.  Scranton  (by 
photw);  Rhode  lUand,  John  B.  Chafee; 
South  Dakota,  Ardile  Gubbrud;  Utah, 
Oeorge  D.  Clyde;  and  Wyoming.  Clifford  P. 
Hansen.) 
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IS  THE  ADMINISTRATION  FEIATH- 
ERBED  "SOLUTION"  ON  THE 
WRONG    TRACK? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  a  proposal  to  head  off  the 
threatened  strike  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try. No  doubt  enactment  of  this  sugges- 
tion would  head  off  a  national  strike  of 
calamitous  proportions,  at  least  for  2 
years.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that 
the  plan  offered  by  the  President  does 
not  help  solve  the  basic  problem  facing 
the  Nation  which  is  not  the  national 
strike,  not  the  featherbed  issue,  but  the 
entire  question  of  the  economic  position 
of  our  Nation's  railroads.  As  a  member 
of  both  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  with  a  deep  and  long  inter- 
est in  the  economic  position  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  mass  transportation  system, 

1  feel  it  is  my  responsibility  to  point  out 
several  facts  in  view  of  the  lack  of  com- 
ment that  has  been  prevalent  throughout 
the  Nation  since  the  President's  message. 

The  President  has  proposed: 

For  a  2 -year  period  during  which  both 
parties  and  the  public  can  better  Inform 
themselves  on  this  problem  and  alternative 
approaches — Interim  wcffk  rules  changes  pro- 
posed by  either  party  to  which  both  parties 
cannot  agree  should  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval, disapproval,  or  modification  to  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  4-year  history  of 
the  proposed  work  rules  over  which  this 
controversy  first  began,  there  have  been 

2  presidential  study  commissions,  meet- 
ings with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  12 
meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  dozens  of  meet- 
ings between  the  carriers  and  the  unions 
themselves,  and  a  Federal  court  decision 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
implementation  of  the  woiic  rules  was 
legal.  The  original  Presidential  Rail- 
road Commission,  begun  by  President 
Eisenhower,  submitted  a  report  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  of  576  pages  culled  from 
15,503  pages  of  testimony  and  319  ex- 
hibits. 

President  Kennedy's  own  three -man 
Emergency  Board  met  for  over  a  month 
and  submitted  a  report  of  recommenda- 
tions earlier  this  year.  Yet,  the  Presi- 
dent now  wants  another  2  years  of  study 
by  another  agency  to  gather  information 
on  the  problem. 

According  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  give  weight  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5  (2 )  (f )  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  railroad  employees. 
Under  this  section,  the  Commission 
must — and  I  quote: 

Include  terms  and  conditiors  providing 
that  during  the  period  of  4  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  such  order  such  transaction 
will  not  result  In  employees  of  the  carrier 


or  carriers  by  railroad  affected  by  such  order 
being  In  a  worse  position  with  respect  to 
their  employment,  except  that  the  protection 
afforded  to  any  employee  pursuant  to  this 
sentence  shall  not  be  required  for  a  longer 
period  following  the  effective  date  of  such 
order,  the  period  during  which  such  employee 
was  In  the  employ  of  such  carrier  or  carriers 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  order. 

This  is  the  1940  codification  of  the  so- 
called  Washington  agreement  between 
the  carriers  and  the  unions.  In  effect, 
a  union  member  whose  job  is  no  longer 
required  can  be  paid  at  his  old  rate  for  4 
years  whether  he  works  or  not.  If  he 
does  have  other  employment,  either  with 
the  same  company  or  in  another  place, 
any  difference  between  his  new  wage  rate 
and  the  old  must  also  be  made  up  by  the 
carrier.  We  have  the  prospect,  then,  of 
having  on  the  books  of  the  carriers  for  an 
additional  4  years  after  the  2  required 
to  inform  the  public  and  the  parties,  this 
featherbed  cost  regardless  of  any  change 
in  the  work  rules. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  transition 
period  for  employees  whose  Jobs  are  no 
longer  required  would  not  be  in  order. 
But  to  have  the  prospect  of  a  6-year  post- 
ponement of  the  underl3ring  economic 
problem  is  simply  incredible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  bill  pending 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee,  H.R. 
3881,  which  would  provide  over  a  3 -year 
period  $500  million  in  aid  to  the  mass 
transportation  industry.  In  my  capacity 
as  ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee which  has  for  the  past  two 
congressional  sessions  considered  the 
bill,  I  have  heard  both  railroad  manage- 
ment and  labor  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
measure.  I  imderstand  that  a  railroad 
management  has  accepted  the  Kennedy 
proposal  with  the  possibility  of  a  6 -year 
lag  before  economies  go  into  effect.  As 
I  recall,  this  same  railroad  management 
has  advertised  at  times  in  the  press  that 
featherbedding  costs  $500  million  a  year. 

In  the  past  two  sessions  of  Congress, 
I  have  Joined  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  provide  a  bipartisan 
cosponsorship  of  mass  transportation 
legislation.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  will  find  it  difficult  if  not  Impos- 
sible to  explain  why  the  American  tax- 
payer should  provide  the  $500  million 
needed  to  cover  featherbedding  expenses. 
This  is  a  classic  example  of  the  railroads 
and  the  unions  wanting  to  have  their 
cake  and  eat  it  too,  with  the  President 
asking  Congress  to  play  the  part  of  the 
baker.  The  mass  transportation  bill 
faced  a  difficult  task  as  it  was;  its 
prospects  are  now  even  more  gloomy 
than  ever. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
President's  message,  he  also  cites  a  1916 
precedent  of  President  Wilson,  who  said 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  protect  the  carriers  through 
its  ratemaking  powers.  As  the  New  York 
Times  surmised  editorially  on  July  23: 

Mr.  Kennedy  even  hints  that  the  coet  can 
be  lifted  from  their  pocketbooks  by  the  usual 
c  xpedient  of  passing  it  to  the  public  in  higher 
rates. 

Significantly,  the  entire  question  of 
railroad  rates  has  been  a  subject  of  some 
controversy  in  Congress  this  year.  It  will 
also  be  interesting  to  note  the  line  taken 
by  the  Justice  Department  from  here  on 


in  with  respect  to  railroad  merger  pro- 
posals. 

The  New  Yoiic  Times  editorial  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  President  has  in 
fact  ducked  the  issue;  that  he  has  left 
Congress  with  the  choice  of  either  ac- 
cepting his  proposal  that  solves  nothing, 
or  being  charged  with  causing  a  nation- 
wide strike.  In  this  respect,  the  rail- 
roads' acceptance  of  his  proposal,  and 
the  unions'  intransigence  help  put  Con- 
gress into  a  comer.  Should  the  rail- 
roads follow  their  responsibility  to  the 
national  interest  and  postpone  putting 
the  work  rules  into  effect  for  a  tempo- 
rary, limited  period  Of  time,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  up  to  Congress  to  also 
act  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  consider  not  Just  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal,  but  whatever  other 
suggestions  may  be  available. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  the  editorial 
comment  by  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  23,  1963: 

A   FXATHKSBED   SOLXTTIOM 

The  author  of  "Profiles  In  Courage*'  has 
run  away  from  a  tough  decision  to  embrace 
a  politically  easy  one. 

Once  again  the  White  House  has  knuckled 
under  to  the  unions'  Intransigence  on  the 
railroads.  The  President's  announcement 
that  he  wlU  seek  legislation  referring  the 
4-year-old  dispute  over  featherbedding  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
postpone  Indefinitely — and  perhaps  forever — 
the  elimination  of  unneeded  train  Jobs  that 
push  the  carriers  a  half -billion  dollars  closer 
to  bankruptcy  every  year.  He  leaves  Con- 
gress the  alternative  of  doing  nothing  and 
thereby  accepting  the  Inevitability  of  a  na- 
tionwide strike. 

The  ICC  has  no  special  competence  In  this 
field.  Its  members  cannot  be  expected  to 
appraise  the  Incredibly  complex  Issues  of 
work  rules  and  manning  practices  with  any- 
thing like  the  ezpertnees  of  the  able  Presi- 
dential Commission  that  submitted  Its  rec- 
onmiendatlons  for  squeezing  out  manpower 
waste  nearly  18  months  ago.  President  Ken- 
nedy made  that  report  an  exercise  In  futility 
by  walking  away  from  It  on  the  very  day 
It  was  presented.  He  knew  the  unions  would 
reject  It. 

Since  then  the  railroads  have  said  "yes" 
and  the  brotherhoods  have  said  "no"  both  to 
the  peace  plan  put  forward  by  a  Presidential 
emergency  board  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  to  the  supplementary  settlement 
formula  suggested  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz.  Now,  faced  with  the  choice  between 
a  national  raU  strike  and  the  necessity  for 
forcing  a  showdown  through  legislation. 
President  Kennedy  retreats  Into  another 
time-wasting  study  under  circumstances 
which  give  the  unions  every  encouragement 
for  continuing  to  veto  the  economies  essen- 
tial both  for  the  railroads  and  for  the  Job 
security  of  those  workers  whose  Jobs  are 
genuinely  needed. 

The  employers  are  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  2-year  wait  bef<»-e  they  can 
hope  to  reap  any  of  the  savings  permitted 
by  technological  change,  with  no  real  reason 
for  belief  that  the  same  political  considera- 
tions that  dictated  the  President's  decision 
will  not  again  frustrate  any  basic  change 
In  their  archaic  work  rules.  Mr.  Kennedy 
even  hints  that  the  cost  can  be  lifted  from 
their  pocketbooks  by  the  usual  expedient  of 
passing  It  to  the  public  In  higher  rates.  The 
parallel  announcement  by  Mr.  Kennedy  that 
he  win  appoint  a  Presidential  commission 
on  the  general  problems  of  automation  could 
not  be  more  lU  timed.  The  precedent  he  Is 
setting  in  the  railroads  Is  bound  to  tmder- 
mlne  public  confidence  in  the  new  body  even 
before  It  begins  work. 
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of   Wisconsin.    Mr. 


Speaker.  I  »ak  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cmvxlans]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  and  Inchide  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  confronted  with 
many  vital  issues  these  days.  Among 
the  most  important  is  the  preservation 
of  a  constructive  two-party  system,  the 
foundation  of  democracy. 

For  a  two-party  system  to  work  at  its 
peak  efTecttveness  at  the  national  level, 
however,  there  is  need  for  better  pres- 
ent^on  of  the  minority  viewpoint  in 
congressional  committees.  I  become 
more  aware  every  day  of  the  injustice  in 
the  startling  imbalance  which  presently 
exists  in  much  of  our  committee  staff- 
ing. Republicans  who  speak  for  some 
50  percent  of  the  voters  should  be  given 
the  tools  to  make  their  constructive  criti- 
cisms and  proposals  effective. 

Those  of  you  who  follow  my  speeches 
on  the  floor  and  my  insertions  in  the 
CoNGRXSSiONAZ.  RxcoRD  wlU  recall  that 
only  yesterday,  July  24.  I  paid  tribute 
to  Congressman  F'reo  Schwkncci..  of 
Iowa,  who  has  been  leading  this  fight  for 
increased  minority  staffing. 

This  tribute  was  particularly  timely 
because  of  Congressman  Schwengxl's 
appearance  before  the  Governors'  con- 
ference in  Miami  Beach  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  ScHWKNGEL  met  with  16  Republican 
Governors  who  attended  the  Governors' 
conference  in  Miami  Beach.  Fla.  A  spe- 
cial session  was  arranged  through  Con- 
gressman JKBKY  FoRO,  of  Michigan,  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  conference, 
who  is  dedicated  to  making  the  Repub- 
lican team  work  more  effectively  at  all 
levels.  Congressman  Schwxngel  dis- 
cussed ways  and  means  of  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  Republican  representa- 
tion and  leadership  in  Washington,  and 
in  the  various  States.  He  recommended 
more  constnictive  minority  staff  work  on 
congressional  committees,  and  a  better 
liaison  between  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  offices  of  Republican 
Governors. 

These  remarks  provide  a  blueprint  for 
action  which  can  promote  the  public  in- 
terest and  give  the  millions  in  this  coun- 
try who  believe  in  Republican  principles 
and  policies  an  opportunity  to  have  their 
viewpoints  tiioughtfully  and  effectively 
considered. 

AH  Republicans  should  be  pleased  with 
the  reception  Frkd  was  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernors. In  private  conversation  with 
several  of  them,  he  found  that  the  sug- 
gestions offered  in  his  remarks  met  with 
general  approval.  There  is  hope  that 
these  suggestions  may  be  implemented 
through  the  Republican  conference  be- 
cause this  is  a  legislative  matter  and 
the  conference  will  be  an  ideal  vehicle 
to  bring  them  into  being. 

Many  of  the  Governors  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  this  presentation  which 
came  to  Uiem  as  a  well-thought-out 
dociunent  from  Washington  setting 
forth  a  blueinrint  for  coordinated  action 
at  the  I^itiooal  and  State  level. 


The  text  of  Fno  ScxwrnrcxL's  chal- 
lenging remarks  before  the  Oovemors' 
conference  follow: 

RXPaKSSMTATIVS      SCBWBMOSL'a      AlHiafWa      TO 
RKFTTBLXCAlf      GOVOWOaS       AT      OOVSKHOaS' 

CoMPBEKMCs.  ICuan  BascH,  FL*.,  Jolt  21, 

1963 

Honored  airs,  I  should  like  to  share  with 
you  some  at  my  thoughts  on  a  aohject  of 
major  coDcem  to  a  nimiber  ot  eoogreeslonal 
Republicans  as  well  as  to  you  aa  Oovemors 
of  your  respective  States — namely  the  ab- 
sence of  any  meaningful  exchange  of  In- 
formation and  Ideas  between  Republicans 
In  State  capitals,  both  Ooveraors  and  legis- 
lators, and  their  congressional  counterparts 
in  Washington. 

Many  of  you  either  In  person  or  through 
your  staffs  have  told  me  how  frustrated  you 
have  been  to  see  large  numbers  of  Federal 
programs,  directly  affecting  your  States, 
planned  and  then  executed  without  your  ad- 
vice. Tou  have  told  me  of  your  experiences 
in  the  face  of  the  relentless  Washington 
bureaucracy  that  Is  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  integrity  and  presumption  of  the 
prerogaUvea  oC  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. You  and  the  cltlzena  you  represent 
are  the  ones  who  end  up  getting  stuck  with 
the  errors,  the  impractical  1  ties  and  the  cost 
of  unrealistic  crash  programs  at  the  Federal 
level.  Tou  have  to  put  up  with  the  unhappy 
results  of  faults  which  we  in  Congress  see 
only  in  the  abstract. 

NEED      rOB     COirSTKUCnVK     ALTXXNATIVES 

At  present,  the  Republican  minority  in 
Congress  Is  at  a  disadvantage  to  prevent 
these  tinworkable  and  extravagant  programs 
from  being  enacted  into  law.  Also  in  too 
many  cases,  we  are  unable  to  come  up  with 
constructive  alternatives.  Why?  There  is 
one  basic  reason.  Frequently,  if  not  usually, 
we  Republicans  perforce  must  legislate  with- 
out adeqiutto  staff  work  occurring  In  ad- 
vance. The  minority  staffing  in  terms  of 
quantity,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  not  quality, 
on  congressional  committees  is  inadequate. 
We  lack  the  hunum  resources  either  to  point 
out  the  many  flaws  In  administration  bills 
and  to  produce  intelligent  amendments  and 
substitutes  of  our  own.  Also  because  of  the 
absence  of  conununicatlon  with  ouf  fellow 
Republicans  at  the  State  level  we'  do  not 
gain  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  Often  we  do  not  know  what  o\ir 
Oovemors  and  State  legislators  would  like 
to  see  contained  in  these  bills,  if  anything. 
Perhaps  the  entire  legislation  is  undesirable. 
Thus,  oiu-  vote  often  has  to  be  somewhat  of 
an  educated  guess. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  the  Demo- 
crate  at  least  do  not  have  the  problems  of 
staffing.  Their  difficulties  are  basic  ideologi- 
cal differences  which  are  best  solved  by  not 
letting  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left 
is  doing.  On  most  of  their  committee  staffs 
they  have  more  than  enough  men  to  investi- 
gate pending  legislation.  Also  the  entire 
executive  bureaucracy  stands  at  their  beck 
and  call  for  information,  research,  and 
propaganda.  In  addition,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, aided  by  ito  weapons  of  patron- 
age, contracte,  and  installations,  also  Federal 
grante.  can  produce  at  any  time  selectively 
a  horde  of  Democratic  Oovemors,  legislators, 
county  (dOcials,  and  mayors  seeking  Federal 
handoute  ready  to  testify  in  support  of  any 
Federal  program  taking  the  responsibility 
off  their  backs  and  In  effect  squandering  the 
substance  of  the  American  taxpayer.  With 
such  a  bewildering  barrage  of  manpower  and 
propaganda  at  ite  disposal,  it  is  most  s\ir- 
prising  that  the  administration  has  not  been 
successful  in  getting  ite  program  through 
Congress.  The  reason  is  the  programs  them- 
selves have  been  so  faulty. 
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We  RepubUcans  have  a  duty  to  act  to  re- 
duce these  overwhelming  odds  by  our  dili- 
gence, effectiveness,  and  quality  of  effort. 
In  the  interest  of  the  people  we  represent, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  preserving  our 
very  Nation  and  our  way  of  life,  we  must 
point  out  how  our  people  have  traditionally 
and  successfully  solved  problems  and  moved 
our  country  ahead  through  private  initia- 
tive, and  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
Federal  mechanism  be  ready  to  offer  pro- 
grams that  mesh  with  rather  than  conflict 
with  the  private  sector,  and  State  and  local 
government. 

We,  177  Congressmen,  33  Senators,  and  16 
Governors  mvist  set  up  a  mechanism  to  ex- 
change Republican  knowledge,  ideas  and  ex- 
periences, and  thus  to  increase  the  flow  of 
information  between  the  State  capitals  and 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  We  must  seek  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  a  coordination  of  endeavor 
which  the  homogeneity  of  Republican  beliefs 
permit  us  to  do.  Only  thus  can  we  fully 
prevent  the  passage  of  unsound  legislation 
and  present  Imaginative  Republican  pro- 
posals to  meet  the  needs  of  our  tlmea,  such 
as.  for  example,  the  ICanpower  Training 
Act — a  GOP  accomplishment  which  the 
Democratic  administration  was  forced  to 
grudlngly  accept  and  even  now  falls  to  prop- 
erly and  vigorously  In^Uement,  although 
never  ceasing  to  try  take  credit  for  It. 

Although  we  are  at  the  moment  a  small 
minority — controlling  approximately  one- 
'  seventh  of  the  governorships,  one-third  of 
the  VS.  Senate,  nnd  two-fifth  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  have  a  responsibility 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  maintain  the  historical  and  splendid 
image  as  well  as  the  actual  functioning  of  the 
party  by  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  we 
serve. 

I  am  satisfied  the  American  people  believe 
in  individual  Initiative;  they  believe  in  State 
and  local  govemmenta  and  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Republican  approach  to  the 
problems  of  government  Is  more  construc- 
tive and  worka  better  than  the  cynical  sys- 
tem of  neofederallsm  being  promoted  by  the 
Democratic  Party. 

NEED  TO   PaOJECT  UNHTEO  POSTTTOir 

In  recent  conversations '  with  my  fellow 
RepubUcans  in  Congress  I  have  foimd  a 
strong  feeling  that  we  must  do  something  to 
project  a  unified  RepubUcan  position  on 
national  Issues.  It  Is  frequently  pointed  out 
that  even  though  the  Republican  Oovemors, 
as  a  group,  command  the  most  impressive 
national  party  f onim,  it  is  used  all  too  rarely. 
There  are  many  reporters  who  only  write 
about  Republican  Governors  in  connection 
with  the  presidential  nomination.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  perhaps  is  that  the  Repub- 
lican Governors  rarely  comment  on  national 
issues,  perhaps  because  they  feel  this  Is  step- 
ping into  the  area  of  the  Republicans  In  the 
Federal  Congress,  Just  as  I  know  the  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  are  chary  about  sounding 
off  on  State  and  local  matters.  However, 
with  a  little  coordination  both  groups  could 
be  talking  up  and  backstopping  each  other. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  position  on 
the  national  Issues  of  the  day  butif  the  party 
and  all  of  its  members  do  not  speak  out  we 
are  obviously  weakened.  As  a  minority  party 
we  cannot  compel,  aa  does  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, specific  Governors  throxigh 
threata  of  political  reprisal  to  q;>eak  out 
for  the  party  on  particular  national  Issues. 
Nor  woiUd  we  if  we  were  in  power.  How«rer. 
it  does  not  take  much  of  a  genius  to  see  that 
if  some  of  our  party's  most  powerful  spokes- 
men continue  to  remain  silent  on  issues  of 
national  concern,  our  endeavors  to  further 
the  programs  and  policies  of  our  party  will 
be  seriously  impaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course  not 
helpful  and  la  often  harmful  to  have  unin- 


formed inrnanmiru^mtntm.  on  national  affairs 
emitted  from  a  Governor's  oCBce.  Just  aa  I 
can  Imagine  the  cringing  that  goes  on  In 
State  capitals  when  uninformed  statemente 
are  made  by  RepiHMlcan  Congressmen  on 
State  and  local  problems.  Nothing  is  more 
frxmtrating  for  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator 
who  has  wrestled  for  a  number  of  months. 
s<»netimes  years,  with  a  legislative  problem 
than  to  have  his  position  completely  under- 
cut by  a  statement  from  the  Governor's  ctf- 
flce  receiving  widespread  publicity  back 
home. 

I  am  convinced  that  once  the  lines  of 
communication  were  fully  open  between  the 
two  groups  we  could  begin  materially  to 
strengthen  the  image  of  the  party  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  at  the  same  time 
show  up  the  Democrat  Party  tot  the  unholy 
coalition  it  la.  The  Republican  Party 
ideologically  is  truly  a  national  party.  The 
unity  we  can  achieve  is  one  that  is  not  at- 
tainable by  a  party  including  such  diverse 
points  of  view  as  those  held  by  Governor 
Wallace,  of  Alabama,  and  Gov.  Pat  Brown, 
of  California,  for  example,  or  by  Senator 
Jim  Eastland,  of  Mississippi,  and  Senator 
HCTBEET  Httmpbbxt,  of  IkCinnesota.  The  only 
issue  of  substance  they  agree  upon  is  that 
Democrate  should  have  the  patronage  and 
the  political  spoils. 

Today  I'd  like  to  do  three  things:  First, 
discuss  briefly  what  most  of  us  would  agree 
to  be  the  philosophy  behind  the  Republican 
approach  to  government.  Secondly,  refer  to 
some  concrete  examples  of  legislation  that 
has  been,  is  now,  or  will  be  before  Congress 
that  affecta  State  Governors  and  concerning 
which  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  have 
greater  communication  between  us.  In  this 
connection,  I  want  to  touch  upon  the  in- 
adequacy of  minority  stafllng  on  congres- 
sional committees  to  point  out  how  it  is 
harmful  to  you  as  well  as  to  us.  And  thirdly. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  a  program  which 
might  be  adopted  to  improve  the  situation. 
At  the  end  of  my  remarks  I  would  certainly 
be  most  interested  to  hear  comments  any 
of  you  might  care  to  make. 

COP   APPBOACH  TO   I18CAI.   SOONDNXSS 

At  this  point  in  our  Nation's  history 
I  believe  that  the  need  for  a  reafflmuitlon  of 
the  basic  Republican  philoeophy  of  govern- 
ment is  manifest.  In  an  Inaugural  speech 
of  not  too  long  ago,  we  were  enco\n«ged.  if 
not  entirely,  reassured,  by  a  reiteration  of 
the  principle  that  individuals  should  con- 
cern themselves  with  what  they  can  do  for 
the  country  rather  than  being  preoccupied 
with  what  the  country  can  do  for  them.  Aa 
recently  as  a  few  months  ago  we  were  told, 
"If  the  Government  la  to  retain  the  confl- 
denoe  of  the  people  it  must  not  qwnd  more 
than  can  be  Justified  on  the  grounds  ot  na- 
tional need  or  spent  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency.** It  seems  Incredible  to  me  that  such 
statemente  are  made  by  tb»  same  political 
leader  who  since  taking  oOce  has  doubled 
the  rate  ot  increase  in  the  expenditure  level 
of  the  Federal  budget  from  $3  to  $6  bUlion. 
The  last  Eisenhower  jrear  expenditinres  were 
$81  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1962  thla  was 
upped  to  $87  bUUon.  Fiscal  year  1963.  thla 
became  $94  billion:  fiscal  year  1964  It  is  $99 
billion,  with  a  request  for  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  in  the  1964  budget  of  $108  blUlon 
which  insures  that  this  expenditure  Inereaae 
wiU  continiie  at  this  rate  in  the  future  and 
these  increaees  are  all  planned  to  be  financed 
out  of  deflclto.  This  same  leader,  who  q>oke 
those  inspiring  words  about  the  responalbU- 
Ity  of  the  individual,  has,  diiring  his  term  of 
office,  sent  to  the  Congress  nearly  300  differ- 
ent spending  propoeala  which,  if  the  Repub- 
Ucans had  not  girded  their  loins  and  stopped 
them,  would  have.  In  my  Judgment,  destroyed 
private  enterprise  and  Individual  Bberty.  In 
his  view  the  sole  eure  for  the  Ott  of  our 
society  aeems  to  be  to  throw  Federal  money 
at 


Begardleas  of  the  fact  that  our  Federal 
Government  la  the  biggest  mptDOtr.  the  big- 
gest employer,*  the  biggest  property  owner, 
the  biggest  tenant,  the  biggest  Insurer,  the 
biggest  lender,  and  the  biggest  borrower  in 
aU  the  world,  we  find  a  growing  impatience 
(Ml  the  part  of  many  in  the  Kennedy  mdmln- 
istratlon  to  make  the  Federal  Government — 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  is — even  bigger.  Thvis  we  are 
told  that  it  is  the  Federal  Government  which 
must  grant  aid  to  schools,  compulsory  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  a  permanent  system 
of  extending  unem{>loyment  compensation 
benefite,  an  expanded  food  stamp  plan,  and 
expansion  of  area  redevelopment  and  public 
works,  enlarged  public  assistance  programs, 
increased  pubUc  power  i>roJects.  enlarged 
housing  projecto,  increased  subsidies  of  all 
sorts. 

Facing  as  we  are  today  a  severe  crisis  in 
our  balance  of  paymente,  one  might  expect 
a  note  of  flnanclal  responsibility  to  creep 
into  this  fiscal  wonderland.  One  might  ex- 
pect a  real  effort  to  control  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  thus  in  the  near  future  have  some 
hope  of  a  balsinced  budget. 

Instead,  the  Kennedy  admlnlstratton  pro- 
poses the  demonstrably  bankrupt  solution 
of  the  1930's  expanded  Federal  speiKllng  and 
planned  budget  deficite.  We  are  told  that 
a  tax  cut  at  this  Juncture  dramatically  In- 
creasing the  budgetary  deficit  would  be  pru- 
dent and  wise.  We  are  Informed  that  the 
old  Puritan  etlilc  of  pay-as-you-go  has  been 
replaced  once  and  f or  aU  by  the  Booaevelt- 
Tnunan-Kennedy  ethic  of  speod-yours^f- 
rlch. 

The  resulte  of  this  fiscal  insanity  are  easy 
to  see.  We  are  wltneaaing  a  waning  la  the 
intensity  of  dtlsen  •detominatlon  to  protect 
Uberty  and  oi^xutuiilty  as  we  increase  our 
efforte  to  achieve  economic  security  through 
the  bounty  of  government.  We  are  voting 
to  spend  the  other  fellow's  money  to  make 
us  secure  without  pausing  to  reallce  that  the 
other  teUamr  is  being  Just  aa  suooessfnl  in 
voting  to  spend  our  mtuiey  to  feather  hla 
own  economic  nest.  We  are  pursuing  gov- 
ernment poUcles  designed  to  create  statlctl- 
cal  results — many  of  them  bad — without 
adequate  ccmcem  for  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment. In  our  early  history  the  French 
philosopher  De  Tocqueville  wamad  us  that 
whenever  it  became  poeetble  for  nten  to  vote 
themselves  beaeflta  out  of  the  publle 
ury.  self-govenun«it  by  r«  sponsible 
would  cease  to  be  a  reality.  One  can  only 
speculate  how  far  or  near  that  perilooa  pass 
may  be  today.  The  Federal  Govenunent,  of 
course,  when  it  overqiends  can  do  something 
States  cannot  do — print  money. 

BFETAmWE    PABTT    ntBCBPXa 

It  is  time  for  us  Republicans  to  reexamine 
the  precepte  on  which  this  Nation  as  well  as 
our  own  party  were  foan^|sd.  In  my  view  no 
other  nation  in  the  world  has  a  more  inspir- 
ing historic  tradition  in  terms  of  ideals  and 
principles  which  guided  our  forebears  in  es- 
^pK]t»hiT,g  xLe  institutions  of  our  govern- 
mental system.  Tliese  iUustrious  patriots 
committed  our  Nation  to  a  political  system 
which  recognised  the  preeminence  of  human 
Uberty  and  opportunity  over  staUam  and 
which  recognized  the  creative  superiority  of 
private  enterprise  over  government  enter- 
prise. Pursuant  to  these  precepte  of  govern- 
ment our  Nation  has  grown  in  strength  and 
stature  to  Ita  present  position  in  world 
affairs. 

At  Ite  birth  the  RepubUcan  Party  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  continuation  of  these 
basic  prlnclplea.  It  recognised  the  dignity 
and  worth  ot  strong  State  and  municipal 
governments.  It  saw  that  human  liberty 
could  be  preserved  only  If  individuals  were 
permitted  to  work  out  their  own  solutions  to 
tocal  problema  at  the  local  level.  Only  if  they 
failed  in  this  attempt  was  Federal  assistance 
Justified.     The    Republican    Party   further 
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like  to  refer  telefly  to  another  one  on  which 
It  woulJ  have  been  helpful  to  us  to  have  had 
some  consultation  with  Republican  State 
officials,  particularly  the  State  attorneys 
general.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Federal  pub- 
lic defender  bill.  All  of  us  have  seen  the 
growing  need  for  some  action  to  provide  de- 
fense counsel  for  indigent  citizens  brought 
before  Federal  courts.  The  Kennedy  pro- 
posal would  at  the  option  of  the  district 
Judge  create  the  office  of  a  Federal  public 
defender.  The  defender  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Judge  for  a  4-year  term  and  would 
appoint  his  own  assistants.  Thiis  we  would 
witness  the  growth  of  another  Federal 
bureaucracy  paralleling  the  n.S.  attorney's 
office,  and  a  defendant  would  thus  be  de- 
fended in  a  Federal  coitft  against  a  Federal 
prosecuting  attorney  by  a  representative  of 
a  third  benevolent  Federal  agency.  Of 
course  one  can  easily  see  bow  the  poets  of 
public  defender  could  be  handed  out  as 
patronage  pliuns  to  deserving  Democrats  by 
the  scores  of  Democrat  Judges  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  appointed  to  the  Federal 
bench  within  the  last  3  years.  Also  it  is 
clear  how  a  lazy  Judge  might  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  his  own  appointee  to  keep  his 
calendar  clear  of  tiresome  Jury  trials  and  the 
like.  Yet  otir  ability  to  point  out  the  ob- 
vious flaws  in  the  Kennedy  bill  does  not 
absolve  us  from  the  responsibility  of  coming 
up  with  an  alternative. 

The  Republican  substitute  which  might 
well  be  accepted  merely  provides  for  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pay  the  reasonable  fees  and 
expenses  of  court-appointed  attorneys.  Yet 
wouldn't  it  have  been  helpful  to  you  and  to 
us  if  when  drafting  this  bill,  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
could  have  conferred  with  Republican  State 
attorneys  general  to  find  out  what  local  pub- 
lic defender  programs  were  already  in  exist- 
ence and  how  the  Federal  program  might 
assist  rather  than  compete  with  them? 

COMSATlkG   T7KEMPLOTMENT 

Another  area  where  Information  and  ad- 
vice from  Republican  Governors  and  State 
legislators  would  be  of  great  use  to  Re- 
publican Congressmen  is  the  development  of 
programs  to  combat  continuing  unemploy- 
ment. The  Kennedy  administration  diulng 
the  course  of  this  session  has  sent  up  a 
number  of  proposals  piuportedly  designed 
to  meet  this  problem.  Three  of  the  major 
ones  are  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1963,  recently  defeated  in  the  House,  the  so- 
called  Blatnlk  accelerated  public  works  bill, 
and  the  youth  employment  bill.  IhCany  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  have  long  contended 
that  the  key  to  a  long-term  solution  of  the 
iinemployment  problem  lies  in  education 
and  training  programs  rather  than  Federal 
make-work  projects.  This  means  not  only 
equipping  the  unemployed  with  needed 
skills  but  also  encouraging  those  workers 
presently  holding  Jobs  to  upgrade  their 
skills  thus  avoiding  technological  unem- 
plo3rment  as  well  as  producing  Job  open- 
ings for  those  further  down  the  ladder.  It 
was  with  this  objective  in  mind  that  most 
ot  us  supported  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
passed  diuing  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

In  contrast  the  Kennedy  administration's 
ctire  for  this  di8t\irblng  and  continuing 
problem  in  our  economy  is  to  send  Congress 
a  package  of  legislation  providing  the  dis- 
credited solutions  of  the  thirties  for  the 
problems  of  the  sixties.  To  expose  fully  the 
economic  fallacies  \mderlylng  all  three  bills 
would  take  more  time  than  any  of  us  have 
today,  but  let  me  Just  comment  briefly  on 
each  of  the  three.  The  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  for  which  the  House  wisely  denied  con- 
tinued authorization  in  eeirly  June,  has 
proven  to  be  an  extremely  costly  boon- 
doggle which  has  accomplished  practically 
none  of  its  desired  reeiilts.  Rather  than 
creating  new  jobs  in  many  cases  it  has  merely 
used  Federal  funds  to  transplant  employ- 
ment.   In  other  cases  it  has  permitted  stag- 


gering expenditures  to  create  a  mlniscule 
number  of  Jobs.  In  the  depressed  area  of 
Minnesota,  for  example,  the  redevelopment 
agency  aK>roved  loans  and  grants  totaling 
nearly  $19  million  to  build  a  convention 
auditoziimi  near  Duluth.  In  the  agency's 
own  words,  the  piurpose  of  these  loans  and 
grants  was  to  "supplement  convention,  en- 
tertainment, recreation,  and  cviltural  fa- 
cilities of  the  area."  The  auditorium  will 
ultimately  provide  the  magnificent  total  of 
22  Jobs,  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  only 
9277,272  per  Job.  This  sort  of  bargain  will, 
I  am  s\ire,  be  of  substantial  comfort  to  the 
iron  ore  miners  of  Duluth  and  victims  of 
hard-core  unemployment  In  other  depressed 
areas. 

The  pork-barrel  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  for  which  the  House  recently  passed  an 
additional  authorization  of  $450  million  has 
been  a  similar  success.  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  public  works  construction  has  never 
been  effective  as  an  antlcycllcal  measiire  dur- 
ing an  economic  recession,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration ballyhooed  the  additional  au- 
thorization as  a  needed  short-term  shot  in 
the  arm  while  the  economy  waited  for  the 
long-term  accomplishments  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  The  past  performance  of 
this  program  gives  little  hope  for  future  re- 
sults. The  act  has  been  unable  to  provide 
Immediate  employment  because  of  the  large 
leadtime  needed  for  surveys  and  studies  be- 
fore work  can  actually  begin.  Also  in  many 
cases  because  of  its  matching  grant  features 
it  has  diverted  community  resoiirces  from 
necessary  high-priority  long-term  projects 
to  less-needed  short-term  projects  which  will 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance.  Furthermore, 
a  high  percentage  of  the  cost  of  these  proj- 
ects has  Inevitably  gone  for  the  ptirchase  of 
materials  and  equipment  and  for  the  employ- 
ment of  already-employed  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional people. 

One  example  of  how  little  employment  is 
produced  for  each  dollar  spent  was  provided 
by  one  of  my  Republican  colleagues  during 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  several 
months  ago.  Among  next  year's  projects  is 
a  recreational  facility  at  Lexington  City,  Mo., 
costing  $881,000  which  will  employ  the  grand 
total  of  nine  people.  Thus  we  will  have  cre- 
ated nine  new  Jobs  at  the  bargain  basement 
price  of  $90,000  each.  Gentlemen,  this  bill 
has  been  presented  to  America  as  one  answer 
to  the  unemployment  problem.  I  say  it  is 
rather  a  fantastic  pork-barrel  sl\ish  fund 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  used  by  the  Ken- 
nedy brothers  to  help  elect  more  Democrats 
to  Congress. 

The  third  part  of  the  Kennedy  program  to 
combat  unemployment,  the  so-called  youth 
employment  bill,  deserves  even  less  com- 
ment. Its  provision  for  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  impresses  me  as  an  extremely 
cruel  hoax.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
young  people  would  be  taken  off  the  city 
streets  for  periods  varying  from  6  months 
to  2  years  and  trained  to  plant  trees  and 
shrubs,  xise  a  pick  and  shovel,  and  chop  wood. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  this  type 
of  training  will  equip  them  to  operate  com- 
plex nuwshines  or  work  in  the  advanced  labo- 
ratories of  the  future.  Even  the  Washington 
Poet  and  Times  Herald  labeled  the  bill  as  a 
mere  "patch"  on  the  main  problem  and  crit- 
icized it  as  providing  only  "make  work  and 
stopgap  JolM."  A  sound  Republican  alterna- 
tive was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Peoutt.  of  Vermont,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided Increased  funds  under  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  to  train  unemployed  young 
people  for  the  skilled  jobs  now  available. 
Needless  to  say,  this  constructive  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  Democratic  majority, 
which  persists  in  thinking  of  New  Deal  so- 
lutions for  New  Frontier  problems. 

COP    VIZWS    NXEDKD    ON    OTHXB    ISST7SS 

Other  Instances  of  some  speciflc  examples 
of   legislative   activity   in  which  our   party 
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could  have  have  been  more  effective  In  hav- 
ing its  views  prevail  are  found  in  the  follow- 
ing actual  case  histories. 

There  exists  In  this  country  a  public  as- 
sistance program  which  finds  Federal  and 
State  funds  prevailing  for  benefit  and  ad- 
ministration costs  with  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  ostensibly  conducted 
by  the  respective  State  programs.  We  have 
recently  foimd  evidences  of  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  the  Federal  operation 
of  the  program  seeking  to  greatly  Increase  its 
authority  over  the  State  administration.  A 
striking  and  shocking  instance  is  found  in 
Michigan,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  is 
not  the  only  State  in  which  such  evidence 
exists.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  Repub- 
lican legislature  and  a  distinguished  Repub- 
lican Governor  worked  diligently  to  provide 
a  program  of  benefits  for  children  whose  par- 
ents are  unemployed.  This  program  woiild 
have  been  available  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployed individuals  who  had  a  reasonably  re- 
cent experience  in  the  labor  market.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare determined  arbitrarily  that  tlils  require- 
ment of  recent  experience  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket was  discriminatory,  and.  therefore,  there 
is  danger  that  the  State  of  Michigan  may 
lose  its  eligibility  for  Federal  funds  to  match 
State  funds  in  providing  public  assistance 
benefits  to  needy  individuals  and  families. 
This  Federal  action  was  taken  despite  a  spe- 
cific inclination  in  the  Federal  statute  re- 
serving to  the  States  the  definition  of  "un- 
employment." 

Another  Instance  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy seeking  to  expand  its  control  over  State 
administered  programs  is  found  in  the  area 
of  the  Federal-State  xuiemployment  compen- 
sation program.  Here  again  we  find  a  pro- 
gram expressly  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
be  administered  at  the  State  level.  The 
Federal  bureaucrats  have  Joined  with  the 
advocates  of  a  planned  economy  that  abound 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  to  urge  the 
establishment  of  Federal  standards  control- 
ling the  level  and  duration  of  benefits,  the 
tax  rates  applied  to  employers,  and  eligibility 
requirements.  The  Congress  in  {Mroviding 
iat  State  administration  of  the  plan  recog- 
nized the  advancing  economic  and  social 
criteria  that  exists  in  dlfTerent  parts  of  the 
country  and  therefore  anticipate  differing 
kinds  of  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams. It  is  the  purpose  of  those  urging 
increasing  Federal  standards  to  deny  to  the 
States  the  opportunity  to  meet  efficiently 
and  effectively  the  needs  of  their  citizens  who 
may  become  unemployed  and  eligible  for 
benefits. 

There  is  ciurently  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  tax 
matter  that  should  be  a  very  genuine  concern 
to  you  Governors  in  view  of  your  primary 
responsibility  for  the  fiscal  affairs  of  java 
respective  States.  The  administration  has 
proposed  the  present  provision  in  our  tax  law 
permitting  the  deductibility  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes  of  certain  State  and  local 
taxes  should  be  changed  so  that  such  de- 
ductibility would  no  longer  obtain.  This 
would  substantially  increase  the  Federal  tax 
burden  imposed  on  the  taxpaying  citizens  of 
your  States  and  would  make  more  onerous 
the  payment  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  schools  and 
other  services  provided  by  State  and  local 
governments.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  given  tentative  approval  to  this 
administration's  proposal  to  the  extent  of 
disallowing  the  deductibility  of  certain  sales 
taxes  now  imposed  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  I  point  out  to  you  that  this  disallow- 
ance, once  the  principle  is  established.  Is 
only  a  beginning  step  toward  a  more  com- 
prehensive disallowance  of  deductibility.  Xt 
represents  a  very  substantial  encroachment 
upon  the  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  find  taxpayer  acceptance  of  the 
State  and  local  tax  burden. 


ASBAB  roa   COOPERATION 

There  are  many  other  areas  besides  the 
ones  which  I  have  mentioned  in  which  co- 
operation and  consultation  between  State 
Republicans  and  those  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill 
would  be  helpful  and  constructive.  Let  me 
mention  only  a  few: 

The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Conunittees 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  as  many  of  you 
know,  consider  a  wide  range  of  legislation 
affecting  every  agricultural  conunodlty.  All 
of  va  have  seen  the  consistent  failure  of  the 
Democrats  to  provide  any  constructive  pro- 
gram for  reducing  farm  surpliises.  We  have 
seen  only  a  succession  of  the  ad-hoc  hodge- 
podge programs  with  no  consistent  overall 
objective.  Would  It  not  be  helpful  for  a 
group  of  Republican  State  agricultxu-al  com- 
missioners to  meet  with  minority  members 
of  the  Agrlcultxire  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  consider  Republican  proposals 
for  getting  the  Nation  out  of  this  unending 
mess? 

Before  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  come  every  proposed 
Federal  expenditure.  It  would  seem  evident 
to  me  that  in  this  day  of  continuous  budget 
deficits  and  rampant  Federal  spending  that 
a  group  of  Republican  State  budget  commis- 
sioners might  well  have  constructive  sug- 
gestions to  make  to  the  minority  members 
of  these  committees  on  wajrs  to  reduce  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  a  proposed  $175 
million  Federal  matching  grant  program  to 
give  assistance  to  nonprofit  institutions, 
such  as  schools,  hospitals,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  in  the  construction  of 
fallout  shelters  for  new  or  existing  buildings. 
The  question  of  civil  defense  is  a  broad  one, 
I  know,  about  which  many  people  differ. 
Many  of  you  Governors  have  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  this  area  in  your  own 
States.  However,  would  It  not  be  helpful 
for  Republican  State  civil  defense  officials 
to  meet  with  minority  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  to 
discuss  what,  if  any,  additional  Federal  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  undertaken?  Or  perhaps 
they  would  conclude  that  present  Federal 
expenditures  for  civil  defense  could  prop- 
erly be  reduced. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Conunittees  of 
the  Senate  amd  the  House  besides  consider- 
ing nomud  banking  legislation  also  have 
Jiu-isdiction  over  Federal  housing  programs. 
As  3rou  know,  within  the  past  several  years 
the  Kennedy  administration  bas  proposed 
several  massive  Federal  housing  programs.  It 
would  be  most  helpful  to  the  mlncM-lty  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  if 
Republican  State  and  local  officials  concerned 
in  this  area  could  meet  with  them  to  deter- 
mine which  of  such  programs  would  l>e  use- 
ful and  supplementary  to  their  own  efforts 
rather  than  destroying  local  initiative. 

Before  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  pass  a 
vast  body  of  legislation  of  vital  concern  to 
the  States:  as  you  know,  for  example,  there 
is  a  great  controversy  over  what  form,  if  any. 
Federal  aid  to  education  should  take.  We 
Republicans  in  the  Congress  have  often  been 
afraid,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  been  at  the 
State  level,  that  the  wrong  kind  of  Federal 
aid  in  massive  amounts  would  lead  to  total 
Federal  control  of  our  educational  system. 
It  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  minority 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  If  the  State  Republi- 
can education  commissioners  could  meet  with 
them  to  discuss  the  development  of  sound 
Republican  programs  In  this  area. 

In  the  field  of  labor  legislation  it  would 
also  b«  helpful  to  the  minority  members  to 
discxiss  with  the  State  labor  commissioners 
the  Impact  on  their  State  of  varloxis  legis- 
lative proposals  which  frequently  come  be- 
fore the  committee. 


Before  the  Interior  and  twwIt  Affair* 
Committee  of  the  House  there  ts  at  present 
a  Federal  wilderness  bill.  Because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  ooomilttee  chairman  the 
Kennedy  bill  In  Its  original  form  has  litUe 
chance  of  being  reported  out  at  this  session. 
All  of  xis  (m  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  vitally 
concerned  about  the  matter  of  conservation 
of  our  national  parks  and  wilderness.  None- 
theless, the  opponents  of  the  present  bill 
contend  that  it  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  almost  unlimited  power  to  add  acre- 
age to  the  national  wilderness  preserve.  A 
veto  of  the  House  or  Senate  would  be  the 
sole  restraint.  Without  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  controversy  at  this  point,  I  think  it 
would  be  most  constructive  to  the  minority 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  meet 
with  the  State  officials  concerned  to  discuss  a 
positive  Republican  program  in  this  area. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Wcn-lu,  of  course, 
considers  legislation  of  vital  concern  to  the 
States.  For  example,  the  massive  Federal 
highway  program  due  to  be  completed  in 
1972,  as  well  as  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill, 
are  primary  concerns  of  this  committee.  One 
Republican  on  this  conunlttee  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  begin  a  study  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  which  many 
have  contended  will  be  inadequate  when 
completed.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  the 
minority  meml>ers  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee could  meet  with  the  State  highway 
commissioners  to  develop  a  Republican  pro- 
gram fen:  future  expenditures  on  our  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  also  considers  legislation  of  great 
importance  to  State  governments.  For  ex- 
emple,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  its  control  over  our  Nation's  ralroads 
are  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  this 
committee.  Although  one  could  not  im- 
mediately point  to  the  need  for  a  major  Re- 
publican program  in  many  of  the  areas  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  this  conmtilttee  there 
are  many  specific  pieces  of  legislation  on 
which  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  consulta- 
tion between  the  minority  Congressmen  and 
the  State  Republican  officials  concerned. 

DfAOEQTTACT   OF  MINOSITT  STAITS 

One  of  the  factors  that  has  aided  this 
Federal  encroachment  upon  the  States  is 
the  total  Inadequacy  of  minority  stafllng  on 
congressional  committees.  This  critical  lack 
has  played  no  small  part  in  our  Inability  to 
establish  a  closer  relationship  with  you  Gov- 
ernors and  other  Republicans  in  the  State 
capitals.  As  you  may  be  aware  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  supposedly 
established  the  concept  of  nonpartisan  civil 
service  type  committee  staffs.  This  has 
turned  out  on  all  but  a  few  committees  to 
be  a  complete  sham.  The  same  act  was 
amended  to  permit  the  appointment  of  staffs 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  conunlttee  con- 
cerned. Ever  since,  in  most  cases  the  entire 
committee  staff  has  been  hired  and  fired  by 
the  chairman.  It  Is  only  throu^  his  benevo- 
lence that  the  ranking  minority  member  is 
tossed  an  occasional  bone  in  the  form  of  one 
or  two  employees. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
one  typical  example.  Last  year  the  ranking 
minority  meml>er  was  informed  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic chairman  that  the  minority  would 
have  to  give  up  one  of  its  two  staff  rooms  to 
make  room  for  additional  majority  staff. 
When  the  ranking  Republican  refused,  the 
chairman  informed  him  that  the  Repub- 
lican staff  was  forthwith  reduced  from  four 
employees  to  two.  This  Republican  staff  of 
2  compares  with  an  approximate  total  of  50 
employees  for  the  majority.  Such  complete 
inequity  obviously  hinders  vis  in  under- 
taking adequate  investtgattan  of  Kennedy 
proposals  and  in  drafting  sensible  Repub- 
lican alternatives.  It  also  leaves  us  no  on* 
to  keep  in  contact  with  you  or  your  staffs. 
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the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
TalcottI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
contended  by  some  who  wish  to  discon- 
tinue the  bracero  program  that  the 
growers  or  farmers  should  provide  hous- 
ing accommodations  for  the  entire  mi- 
grant family  which  follows  the  crops. 
This  is  an  unreasonable  requirement  and 
an  impracticable  solution  for  the  mi- 
grant's plight. 

A  normal  harvest  season  may  be  for 
2  or  3  months'  duration,  but  often  less. 
After  one  harvest  is  complete  the  mi- 
grant family  must  move  on  to  another 
harvest.  After  this  harvest,  another 
move.  This  pathetic  migration  goes  on 
and  on.  harvest  after  harvest,  year  after 
year.  Harvest  seasons  cannot  be 
changed.  A  crop  may  require  supple- 
mental labor  for  only  2  or  3  months 
during  the  year.  Farmers  have  provided 
good,  clean,  sanitary  housing  accommo- 
dations for  single  workers  in  dormitory 
or  barracks-style  buildings.  Growers 
have  furnished  good,  clean,  wholesome 
food  of  a  kind  preferred  by  workers  in 
cafeteria  style.  A  few  farmers  can  per- 
mit these  dormitories  and  cafeterias 
to  remain  vacant  and  idle  during  the 
nonharvest  seasons. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  builder  or 
financier  of  housing  in  America,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Government,  who 
can  afford  to  build  family-style  housing 
which  must  remain  vacant  for  5  to  9 
months  of  a  year.  Family  housing,  par- 
ticularly for  large,  migrant  families, 
would  be  an  enormous  and  unconscion- 
able waste.  To  have  crops  which  ma- 
tured consistently  every  day  of  the  year 
would  be  a  panacea  which  would  be  wel- 
comed by  everyone,  grower,  employee, 
and  consumer;  but  not  even  Congress 
can  legislate  such  a  nice  solution. 

I  am  sedcing  consideration  for,  and 
understanding  of,  the  farmer,  the  do- 
mestic, the  local  commimity,  the  em- 
ployer in  allied  industries,  and  the  con- 
sumer— not  the  bracero. 

The  bracero  program  was  a  well-con- 
sidered solution  to  the  problem  of  sup- 
plying labor  when  and  where  it  was  re- 
quired in  the  most  efflcient.  effective,  and 
humanitarian  way. 
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The  struggle  for  relief  from  the  two- 
price  cotton  system  has  been  uphill  all 
the  way.  but  it  now  seems  that  the  Con- 
gress will  at  least  have  a  chance  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  This.  I  feel,  is  a  victory 
in  itself. 

I  have  long  and  strenuously  contended 
that  the  Nation's  cotton  textile  industry. 
which  is  importantly  represented  in 
North  Carolina,  has  been  trapped  in  what 
amoimts  to  a  "no  man's  land"  between 
the  armies  of  the  opposing  factions.  This 
legislation  is  admittedly  a  compromise 
proposal  and  does  not  solve,  at  a  single 
stroke,  all  the  problems  of  the  cotton 
economy.  It  does,  however,  enable 
American  mills  to  buy  American  cotton 
at  a  price  at  least  as  low  as  it  is  sold  to 
their  foreign  competitors. 

The  present  difBculties  in  cotton  are 
largely  due  to  an  unwise  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  artificially  setting  the  support  price 
at  too  high  a  level.    This  has  hurt  both 
the  cotton  mills  and  the  cotton  farmer. 
If  an  amendment  can  be  added  to  remove 
some  of  this  discretionary  power  and 
pinpoint  by  law  the  price  of  cotton,  and 
thus  remove  the  price  of  cotton  from 
purely  partisan  political  consideration, 
it  would  be  a  start  toward  getting  the 
cotton  program  back  on  the  right  track. 
There  are  reports  of  behind-the-scenes 
efforts  whereby  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  trade  passage  of  the 
two-price  cotton  legislation  in  return  for 
a  switch  in  votes  on  the  White  House's 
area  redevelopment  administration  bill. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  new  high  in  political 
double  dealing.    It  also  exposes  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  hand  once  and  for 
all,  that  it  has  been,  at  best,  only  luke- 
warm about  the  cotton  textile  problem 
all  along  and  that  it  is  willing  to  kill 
legislation  that  attempts  to  correct  an 
intolerable  situation  created  entirely  by 
bureaucratic  meddling.     The  Area  Re- 
development    Administration     bill     is 
wholly  unrelated.    It  was  considered  by 
the  House  once  and  voted  down.    I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  Congress  will  not  barter 
away  its  Integrity  and  accept  the  admin- 
istration's political  honeypots  as  a  price 
for  accomplishing  not  only  what  is  right, 
but  what  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 


COTTON  BILL 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Brothill]  may  extend  his  remsu-ks  at 
this  point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  more  milestone  was 
passed  yesterday  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee granted  a  rule  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  6196,  the  bill  to  correct  some 
of  the  inequities  of  the  two-price  cotton 
problem. 


FREEDOM  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
THE  PRESS 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Lloyd  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection.  , 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  society 
depends  on  a  press  that  is  free,  but  not 
beyond  the  law.  It  requires  freedom  for 
the  newsman  to  report  fairly  and  freely, 
but  not  to  be  unanswerable  for  misstate- 
ments injurious  to  others. 

Our  difficulty  is  In  finding  that  point 
of  balance  between  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  press. 

Senator  Keating  introduced  recently  a 
bill  which  proposes  to  give  in  Federal 
courts  an  immunity  to  newsjoen's 
sources  of  information.    There  is  a  dan- 
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ger — as  the  Senator  himself  observed 
and  as  the  Washington  Post  editorial- 
ized— ^that  the  protection  might  be  too 
broad  and  extend  not  only  to  the  initial 
source  of  a  story  but  to  the  facts  stated 
in  a  story. 

His  purpose  was  simply  to  give  legal 
support  for  a  newsman's  refusal  to  re- 
veal the  names  of  his  confidential  in- 
formants— not  to  cloak  the  newsman 
with  immunity  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
material. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  nar- 
rows and  defines  that  which  may  be  held 
confidential — from  "source  of  informa- 
,tion"  in  Senator  BIeating's  bill  to  "iden- 
tity of  a  confidential  informant"  in  mine. 
A  "source"  could  be  the  available  public 
record;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  such 
a  record  being  confidential.  A  "confi- 
dential informant,"  however,  could  be 
only  a  person  who  gives  information 
leading  to  exposure  of  wrongdoing. 

I  have  also  added  language  which 
states  clearly  that  the  protection  is  lim- 
ited to  the  source;  that  a  newsman  re- 
mains liable  under  existing  law  for  the 
content  or  nature  of  his  publication. 

Perhaps  my  bill  may  be  further  Im- 
proved. I  urge  that  Congress  support 
this  legislation  as  a  necessary  tool  in  de- 
fense of  a  right  claimed  by  the  fourth 
estate  but  for  which  supporting  law  has 
been  lacking. 


TRUSTINO  THE  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  is  playing  with  fire  in  agreeing 
to  weaken  our  defenses  by  halting  nu- 
clear testing  in  an  agreement  with  Soviet 
Russia.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Communists  will  abide  by  the 
agreement.  The  President  can  demand 
no  guarantee  that  the  agreement  will  be 
kept.  Indeed,  what  difference  do  terms 
of  agreement  make  to  Khrushchevf  The 
negotiator  of  the  present  agreement, 
Averell  Harriman,  is  the  same  man  who 
negotiated  the  Communist  victory  in 
Laos.  Yet,  the  President  asks  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  believe  that  he  is  now 
acting  wisely  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

There  is  grave  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  in  this  agreement 
and  I,  for  one,  hope  it  will  not  be 
approved. 

To  remind  us  of  the  futility  of  dealing 
with  the  Russians.  I  include  this  short 
Item  from  the  current  issue  of  UJS.  News 
ti  World  Report. 

It  is  being  pointed  out,  now  that  another 
agreement  with  the  Russians  is  near,  that  6S 
agreements  have  been  entered  into  with 
Rvissians  since  World  War  n,  of  which  the 
Russians  have  violated  60. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  BUFFALO 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  [Mr.  Dxn.sKi]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10, 
1963  a  conference  relating  to  chronic  im- 
employment  was  held  in  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
This  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  State  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Da  vies.  Sr.,  vice  chair- 
man. New  York  State  Legislative  and 
Education  Board,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen.  Buffalo, 
introduced  the  following  resolution  whi(^ 
was  adopted  by  the  delegates: 

Resolution   in  Suppoet  of  the  Operating 
Railroao  Unions 

(Proposed  for  adoption  to  the  delegates  to 
the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO  statewide 
conference  on  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, Statler-Hllton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.T., 
July  10,  1963) 

The  raUroad  workers  of  this  Nation  are 
today  faced  with  the  impending  loss  of  45,000 
Jobs. 

These  workers  have  been  made  the  vic- 
tims of  an  unparalleled  and  extensive  ad- 
vertising and  propaganda  campaign  aimed  at 
deceiving  the  public  that  these  Jobs  and 
these  workers  on  the  railroads  are  and  have 
long  been  unneeded  in  the  road's  operations 
and  are  a  deadly  drain  on  the  finances  of 
these  carriers. 

The  truth,  howfever,  is  that  these  workers 
are.  In  fact,  necessary  for  the  safe  operation 
of  trains  and  the  protection  of  the  public, 
because  while  train  weights,  sizes,  speeds 
and  complexity  of  operation  have  constantly 
increased,  the  crew  size  has  remained  the 
same  or  has  been  reduced  In  many  cases,  and 
each  of  these  crewmen  fulfills  an  essential 
function. 

The  railroads,  despite  the  tricky  bookkeep- 
ing they  present  to  the  public  in  their  propa- 
ganda barrages,  are  not  losing  money.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  over  the  years  the  labor 
force  on  the  railroads  has  been  decreased  by 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers, 
the  management  personnel  not  only  has  not 
decreased,  but  has  even  risen — demonstrat- 
ing that  there  is  featherbeddlng  on  the  rail- 
roads, but  that  it  is  featherbeddlng  by  man- 
agement. 

However,  a  reprieve  to  such  a  sudden-death 
lopping  off  45,000  workers  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  railroad  unions — the  acceptance 
of  compulsory  arbitration  of  this  dispute. 
This  alternative  has  been  rejected  by  the 
railroad  unions,  and  rightly  so. 

These  workers  realize  that  were  they  to  ac- 
cept compulsory  arbitration  in  this  matter 
they  would  be  providing  the  opening  wedge 
to  the  enemies  of  free  labor  to  impose  this 
same  requirement  on  all  workers,  thus  effec- 
tively sounding  the  death  knell  of  free  coUec- 
tive  bargaining. 

The  railroad  workers  have  demonstrated 
their  concern  for  the  public  convenience  and 
Interest  by  offering  to  continue  passenger, 
commuter  and  military  and  public  welfare 
freight  movements  and  to  donate  the  wages 
they  would  earn  to  public  charity,  but  this 
offer  has  been  coldly  rebuffed  by  the  rallroful 
managements:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  the  delegates  to  this 
New  York  State  AFL-CIO  conference  on  the 
problems  of  unemployment  here  go  on  record 
as  fully  supporting  these  railroad  workers 
In  their  efforts  to  protect  the  Jobs  of  these 
45,000  workers  and  in  their  refusal  to  submit 
to  compulsory  arbitration  and  we  pledge  oxa 
support  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  by  free  col- 
lective bargaining  a  Just  settlement  of  their 
problems  which  face  not  only  these  workers 
on  the  railroads  of  the  Nation,  but  all  of  us 
within  the  ranks  of  free  labor. 


SWAMP  WAR  TO  SPACE  FLIGHT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strat- 
egy and  operations  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense have  been  revolutionized  by  the 
events  of  recent  years.  And  today,  more 
than  ever,  a  successful  defense  program 
depends  on  a  continuing  fruitful  Gov- 
ernment-industry relationship.  We  in 
Congress  are  acutely  aware  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  answering  the  chal- 
lenge; but  we  perhaps  sometimes  forget 
that  parallel  demands  are  being  placed 
on  industry. 

For  this  reason  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  today  "Swamp  War  to  Space 
Flight:  Challenges  to  Industry."  which 
appears  in  the  current  Issue  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Forum,  a  magazine  I  have 
commended  previously  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  Written  by  Robert  J. 
Brown,  general  manager  of  defense  pro- 
grams operations  for  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  this  article  discusses  the  im- 
portant defense  responsibility  fulfilled  by 
this  Nation's  industries.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend it  to  all  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
those  who  read  the  Record: 

Swamp  Wah  to  Space  Flight  :  Challenges  to 

Industry 

(By  Robert  J.  Brown) 

(The  revolutions  in  defense  strategy  and 
operations  have  leveled  revolutionary  re- 
quirements on  Industry.  Old  guidelines  no 
longer  work.  What  are  some  of  the  new 
demands  being  placed  upon  the  industrial 
member  of  the  defense  team?  Where  can 
Government  and  industry,  working  together, 
streamline  their  efforts  In  tackling  the  tough 
technical  tasks  that  lie  ahead?  Case  exam- 
ples?) 

The  American  astronaut  orbiting  the  earth 
and  the  Vietnamese  soldier  wading  through 
swamps  have  something  very  basic  in  com- 
mon: each  is  meeting  the  challenges  of  world 
communism.  And  while  the  one  requires 
equipment  of  near-unbellevable  sophistica- 
tion, the  other  has  no  less  need  for  equip- 
ment— ^be  it  an  automatic  rlfie  or  a  length 
of  piano  wire.  The  struggle  In  which  the 
free  world  is  engaged  is  such  that  it  must 
be  met  head  on  wherever  it  appears. 

Characteristic  of  this  fight  for  freedom  is 
the  changing  nature  of  the  struggle.  We 
are  still  confronted  with  the  same  essen- 
tial challenges  of  the  cold  war  as  we  knew 
them  in  the  late  1940's;  however,  the  require- 
ments to  meet  these  challenges  have  shifted 
steadily  over  the  years.  As  a  consequence, 
the  aerospace  and  defense  industry  finds  it- 
self racing  to  meet — sometimes,  to  Identify — 
its  challenges.  At  any  point  In  time  since 
World  War  n.  It  would  have  been  accurate 
to  say  that  the  industry  was  in  a  transi- 
tion stage.  And  it  would  be  accurate  today 
to  say  this. 

SEKVINO   NATIONAL   OBJBCTIVXS 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  aerospace  and 
defense  industry  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  this  Nation's  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  objectives.  Viewed  In  this 
light,  these  changes  In  reqxiirements  placed 
upon  the  industry  are  understandable.  The 
industry  is  not  In  the  business  of  making 
mlssUes  and  guns.  Rather,  it  Is  In  the  busi- 
ness of  serving  the  aforementioned  objec- 
tives. 
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leal,  its  futtvc  success  wovild  almost  cer- 
tainly be  assured.  But  this  industry's  exist- 
ence in  a  free  economy  poses  a  whole  new 
set  of  challenges.  And  theee  challenges  are 
not  exclusively  the  industry'a.  Rather  they 
must  be  met  Jointly  by  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment if  free  enterprise  Is  to  continue  to  be 
a  way  of  life  In  this  Nation. 

eOVKBKMKirr-UVDCSTaT   aSLATIONSHirS 

The  relationship  between  the  Government 
and  the  industry  member  of  the  defense 
team  calls  for  the  very  highest  degree  of 
understanding  if  this  country's  geopolitical 
alms  are  to  be  served  efficiently.  It  Is  a 
relationship  unique  In  history  whereby  a 
large  part  of  a  government's  defense  posture 
relies  ui>on  a  private  segment  of  that  govern- 
ment's econony. 

In  wartime,  this  relationship  proves  most 
effective  because  the  political  objectives  of 
the  Government  and  the  economic  objectives 
of  the  Industry  become  secondary  to  the  ob- 
jective of  defeating  the  enemy.  However,  in 
times  of  peace,  this  relationship  requires 
constant  attention  to  keep  it  in  balance  be- 
cause it  is  so  eomplez.  While  both  Industry 
and  Government  are  dedicated  to  combating 
world  communism  and  are  partners  in  this 
caiise,  a  true  partnership  does  not,  perhaps 
cannot,  exist.  It  is  Government's  responsi- 
bility to  determine  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient ways  to  direct  the  Nation's  effort.  It 
is  Government  which  is  served.  And  it  is 
Industry  that  serves. 
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The  problems  that  arise  in  this  relation- 
ship most  frequently  stem  from  the  question, 
"How  best  can  industry  serve?"  The  Govern- 
ment has  a  very  real  interest  in  finding  the 
answer  to  this  question  because,  in  addition 
to  achieving  ita  defense  objectives,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  all  citizens 
to  see  that  it  gets  the  most  for  its  defense 
dollar. 

It  Is  worth  noting  here  that,  in  oxir  econ- 
omy, there  is  nothing  new  about  this  situa- 
tion for  industry.  Whether  the  customer 
happens  to  be  the  Government  or  a  single 
housewife,  the  company  supplying  that  cus- 
tomer miist  provide  the  greatest  value  for 
the  dollar  it  receives.  If  It  doea  not.  the 
competitive  farces  in  ova  economy  will  soon 
seal  the  fate  of  such  a  company.  Thus,  there 
is  no  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  indvutry  on  the  matter  of  sup- 
plying the  most  defense  for  the  defense  dol- 
lar. It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  this 
should  be  done;  rather,  it  is  a  question  of 
how. 

COVXaNMXNT  SUXVXnXANCX 

The  Government's  response  to  this  ques- 
tion Is  to  state  clearly  through  specifications 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  and  to  require 
Industry  to  report  regularly  on  the  degree  of 
aecompUahment  and  the  costs  incurred. 
TTnfortunately.  due  In  part  to  some  iinhappy 
eq>erlencee  in  the  past,  the  Government 
must  wiatnta^Ti  close  survelUaioce  over  the 
entire  process  to  Insure  that  the  important 
work  being  performed  on  public  funds  is 
accomplished  in  an  effective  and  efficient 
manner.  However,  when  some  Government 
practices  are  applied  to  specific  projects, 
managers  in  Industry  sometlnies  have  diffi- 
cult acconunodating  these  requirements 
with  their  business  experience. 

Some  of  the  Inspection  and  evaluation 
processes  which  must  be  met  for  weapon 
systems  offer  an  example.  If  applied  to 
commercial  or  industrial  products  or  systems, 
such  procedures  might  prove  so  costly  that. 
In  many  cases,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
market  a  product.  Nonetheless,  in  aero- 
tpmot  and  defense,  the  importance  of  an  ef- 
fective military  posture  is  so  great  that  re- 
liability and  effectlveneaa  of  the  weapon 
system  Is  paramount.  Thitr^toan.  Industry 
participating  In  the  defense  market  must 
accept  and  meet  this  challenge. 


Another  example  of  near  unique  require- 
ments in  defense  is  the  need  to  support  and 
ma<nt«<ii  a  product  OT  systcm  at  remote 
locations  for  extended  periods  of  time.  In 
addition  to  comprehensive  spare  parts  com- 
plements, Industry  m\ist  generate  drawings 
to  Government  specification,  spare  parts 
lists.  Instruction  manuals,  and  reports 
which  repreeent  a  major  expenditure  when 
compared  to  the  hardware  costs.  The  chal- 
lenge to  both  Government  and  industry  is 
to  achieve  this  ability  to  operate  and  main- 
tain comprehensive  weapon  systems  at,  re- 
mote locations  without  undue  expenditure 
of  defense  funds. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  the  various 
challenges  that  face  both  the  Government 
and  Industry  in  the  Joint  efftvt  to  obtain 
more  defense  per  dollar. 

PBocuaxicxirT  pboblxics 

There  are  many  other  challenges,  but  use 
of  time  may  be  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting industry  and  the  Government. 
Many  programs  are  carefully  scheduled  to 
the  point  where  the  technical  need  is  estab- 
lished, and  firm  dates  are  set  for  "in-place" 
hardware,  operating  personnel  training,  and 
logistic  support,  but  frequently  the  procure- 
nvent/fund  allocation/contract  negotlaticxi 
and  award  cycle  uses  up  a  major  portion  of 
the  planned  "lead  time."  As  a  result,  a  con- 
tractor often  takea  "advance-release"  action 
without  contract  coverage  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  program.  Many  in  the  industry  be- 
lieve too  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
extent  of  this  problem. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  Industry 
and  Government  are  challenged  to  solve. 
To  solve  them  a  creative,  cooperative  effort 
is  called  for.  Enough  piogieas  is  being 
made  in  the  solution  of  almllar  problems 
dealing  with  Government  regulations  to  in- 
dicate that  a  reasonable  approach  to  such 
areas  Is  prodtictlve. 

CHAIXXNCXS    MUST    BX     MKT 

Unfortunately,  Government  and  industry 
have  more  pressing  problems  to  deal  with. 
The  Government  m\ist  stay  on  top  of  the 
shifting  Communist  threat  and  anticipate 
requirements  it  makes  upon  the  free  world. 
For  its  part,  indiistry  must  tackle  the  for- 
midable technical  task  It  has  to  accomplish. 

While  I  mentiaoed  earlier  that  the  aero- 
qMce  and  defense  Industry  la  equal  to  the 
technological  challenges  it  faces,  let  there 
l)e  no  mistake  about  this:  there  is  nothing 
liutomatic  about  accomplishing  these. 

iMDueTBT  lavaaxMawT 

Going  back  to  General  Electrlc's  current 
poettlon  In  the  q>ace  field,  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning a  few  statistics  of  a  single  company 
facility  to  give  an  indication  of  the  reeoiirces 
which  a  company  must  employ  to  participate 
in  this  Industry. 

The  General  Electric  Investment  in  Its 
Valley  Forge  Space  Technology  Center  is  in 
excess  of  $30  mmion. 

Total  square  feet  at  Valley  Forge  is  800,000. 

Total  manpower  is  3.000,  of  which  engi- 
neers and  scientists  wholly  engaged  in  tech- 
nical activities  account  for  800. 

The  center  is  the  largest  privately  financed 
facility  for  space  reseuch  and  development 
in  the  free  world.  By  any  standards,  the 
above  figures  represent  a  substantial  Invest- 
ment by  any  company  to  particulate  in  any 
Industry.  And  the  task  of  managing  these 
resources.  In  Itself,  represents  a  very  great 
challenge  to  the  heads  <tf  this  business.  The 
more  Industry  can  turn  Its  attentkn  to  this 
task,  the  more  it  can  contribute  to  the  coun- 
try's defense  effort. 

cmuAN  axMxriTa 
No  discussion  of  this  Nation's  aerospace 
and  dcfeoae  Industry  ahoold  overlook  the 
fact  that  whUe  the  Industry-Government 
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team  goes  about  the  task  of  building  this 
Nation's  needed  defense  posture,  America's 
citizens  gain  benefits  far  beyond  those  of 
deterrence  in  peacetime  and  protection  in 
case  of  conflict. 

The  n.S.  taxpayer  gets  a  substantial  return 
for  the  dollars  exi>ended  for  the  military  and 
space,  whether  those  dollars  are  spent  by  the 
Government  per  se,  paid  out  to  industry,  or 
are  used  to  foster  university  research. 

During  World  War  n,  military  efforts  pro- 
duced the  basic  technologies  which  made 
possible  the  development  of  such  postwu 
boons  to  civilians  as  penicillin,  radar,  nuclear 
powerplants,  turbojet  and  tiirboprop  en- 
gines, packaged  foods  and  the  like.  The 
Korean  war  emphasized  the  advantages  to 
civilians  of  the  helicopter,  new  surgical  tech- 
niques, miniaturization,  and  numerous 
others.  Within  the  past  decade,  the  non- 
military  portion  of  the  economy  has  bene- 
fited from  the  transistor,  the  Tiros  weather 
satellite,  the  Telstar  and  Relay  communica- 
tions satellites.  Unproved  plastics  and  metals, 
and  other  military-financed  advances. 

run,   CXT.T,   OKVKIX>PMZNT 

A  most  recent  example  of  such  advances 
is  the  General  Electric  fuel  cell  development 
which  was  announced  on  April  23  of  this 
year.  The  General  Electric  Research  Labora- 
tory succeeded  in  the  direct  conversion  of 
such  common  hydrocarbon  fuel  gases  as 
methane  and  propane  to  electricity.  Even 
gasoline,  kerosene,  and  dlesel  oil  have  worked 
surprisingly  well  In  the  new  fuel  cell.  This 
is  a  major  step  toward  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  a  generally  usable  fuel  cell  that 
may  convert  60  to  80  percent  of  the  energy 
of  conunon  fuels  to  electricity,  in  silence  and 
without  noxious  exhaiist. 

General  Electrlc's  extensive  research  on 
fuel  cells  has  had  substantial  support  from 
the  military,  and  this  most  recent  develop- 
ment offers  an  excellent  example  of  great 
tangible  benefits  for  the  economy  in  general 
that  may  come  from  research  and  develop- 
ment based  on  military  requirements. 

CONTIDKNCE   FOR   THX    FUTUBX 

It  is  certain  that  other  projects  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  NASA  are  now  present- 
ing to  industry  will  inevitably  provide  com- 
parable side  benefits  for  civilians  in  the 
future. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  challenging  and 
exciting  future  of  this  Industry,  I  believe  we 
have  earned  the  right  to  look  with  con- 
fidence. We  are  equal  to  the  technological 
problems  we  face.  And  as  for  the  problems 
confronting  both  the  industry  and  Govern- 
ment in  maintaining  the  most  productive 
relationship,  we  are  no  less  equal.  Reason- 
able men  working  with  reasonable  men  have 
made  this  Nation  a  world  leader.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  it  will  not  remain  so. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress in  the  House  on  April  9,  1963. 
on  the  subject,  "Congress  Must  Save  the 
Panama  Canal,"  I  dealt  ^t  length  with 
public  remarks  made  by  Gov.  Robert  J. 
Fleming,  Jr.,  of  the  Canal  Zone  on  De- 
cember 10.  1962,  before  the  Panama  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Again,  in  an  address  on  the 
Manion  Forum  Network  on  June  2  on 


the  subject,  "Wake  Up  America.  Your 
House  is  on  Fire."  I  gave  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  earlier  one.  On  both  occa- 
sions, the  removal  of  Governor  Fleming 
was  urged. 

The  result  has  been  not  only  a  num- 
ber of  requests  for  the  texts  of  my  own 
addresses,  but  also  of  the  Governor's 
December  10, 1962,  remarks. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  be  explained  that,  after  study- 
ing the  indicated  statement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  Jcmuary  14,  1963,  I  called  it 
to  the  attention  of  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  who  represents  the  Pres- 
ident on  Panama  Canal  matters,  and 
requested  certain  information.  The  en- 
suing exchange  of  letters  with  him  about 
the  Governor's  statement  is  quite  reveal- 
ing and  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
record  in  the  case  for  Governor  Flem- 
ing's removal. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  sjdA  the 
Nation  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  text 
of  the  indicated  remarks  by  Governor 
Fleming  and  related  correspondence  with 
Secretary  Vance,  I  quote  the  address  and 
ttie  ensuing  exchange  of  letters: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrEO  States, 

HOTJSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Ctrus  R.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sccretart:  I  desire  to  call  yoiu- 
attentlon  to  the  speech  of  Gov.  Robert  J. 
Fleming,  Jr.  of  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  eve- 
ning of  December  10,  1962,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pansuna  Section,  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  Governor's  address  begins  with  what 
he  called  a  semlapology.  In  general  effect, 
this  was  an  apology  for  what  has  been  most 
progressive  and  successftil  in  America  and 
has  given  oiu-  country  its  place  in  the  world. 
Furthermore,  it  gave  expression  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's low  regard  for  engineers  before  a 
gathering  that  included  Panamanian  engi- 
neers as  well  as  American,  and  on  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  in 
history,  which  was  accomplished  only  be- 
cause of  the  determined  efforts  of  our  prog- 
ressive statesmen  and  engineers. 

Moreover,  the  address  is  the  most  discon- 
certing statement  ever  publicly  uttered  by 
a  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Its  author 
appears  to  have  realized  its  disconcerting 
fiavor  and  to  have  reveled  in  it.  Even  if 
he  had  begun  by  saying  that  he  was  going 
to  speak  off  the  record,  in  his  private  capacity 
modestly  laying  "claim  to  some  degree  of  dis- 
tinction," it  would  still  have  been  an  atro- 
ciously bad-mannered  and  ill-bred  utterance. 

Though  It  has  many  points  that  could  be 
challenged,  a  detailed  criticism  will  not  be 
attempted.  It  is  important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  address : 

(a)  Reflects  the  philosophy  of  the  Inter- 
national socialist  elements  in,  and  on  the 
fringes  of,  our  public  affairs, 

(b)  Advocates  what  amounts  to  a  perma- 
nent state  of  social  revolution,  which  ad- 
vocacy is  certainly  not  a  valid  function  of 
the  Governor  as  the  chief  administrative  of- 
ficer of  that  part  of  the  soil  of  the  United 
States  through  which  courses  the  great  in- 
teroceanic  waterway  constructed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

(c)  Belittles  the  historic  slogans  of  "States 
rights"  and  "100  percent  Americanism"  as 
mere  platitudes,  implying  that  something 
less  than  100  percent  Americanism  Is  superior 
to  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  national  in- 
terest, and  that,  while  apparently  ready  to 
concede  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone  is  heavily  en- 


crusted with  incumbrances  that  have  grown 
up  over  the  years,  he  wishes  nothing  to  stand 
in  the  way,  at  home,  of  the  untrammeled  and 
\incondltlonal  exercise  by  Federal  agencies 
of  our  Government  of  powers  without  regard 
to  constitutional  limitations. 

(d)  Condemns  the  past  in  o\ir  history 
without  discriminating  between  that  which 
is  great  and  enduring  and  that  which  is 
ephermeral. 

(e)  Fails  to  present  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  Its  true  light — the  great 
contract  under  which  the  three  separate  and 
lndei>endent  agencies  of  our  Government, 
created  pursuant  to  its  terms,  were  made  the 
means  for  perpetuating  the  liberties  of  our 
people  usurped  by  officials  of  the  British 
Central  Oovenunent  and  regained  through 
the  War  of  Independence. 

(f)  Concludes  with  an  illiberal  assault 
upon  those  who  differ  with  his  views  as  hav- 
ing "small  minds"  bent  on  preserving  the 
"status  quo"  and  thus,  in  effect,  as  being 
mental  cases  or  "as  dangerous"  to  our  coun- 
try as  foreign  enemies. 

Because  of  the  speaker's  position  as  the 
head  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  and  as 
a  member  of  a  task  force  engaged  in  im- 
portant diplomatic  discussions  with  Pana- 
manian officials,  many  who  heard,  or  read, 
his  condemnation  of  the  "status  quo"  and 
"100  percent  Americanism,"  have  Interpreted 
his  remarks  as  (1)  a  deliberate  administra- 
tive attack  against  the  present  diplomatic 
and  Juridical  foundation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  and  (2)  an  attempted  pub- 
lic intimidation  of  these  standing  up  for 
the  sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority  of 
the  United  States  over  it.  Thus,  the  address 
invites  further  aggressions  from  International 
Socialists  and  Communists  in  Panama 
against  the  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory. 

In  these  connections,  I  wish  again  to  state 
to  you,  in  your  capacity  as  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  charged  with 
supervision  over  the  Panama  Canal,  that  the 
territory  known  as  the  Canal  Zone  is,  con- 
stitutionally, a  domain  of  the  United  States, 
acquired  pvu-suant  to  law  and  treaty  for 
canal  purposes,  and  that  Its  banks  are  parts 
of  the  coastline  of  the  United  States. 

This  public  statement  of  the  Governor, 
who,  under  Federal  statute,  is  bound  by  oath 
"to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  aU  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic."  is  an  invitation  to  acqui- 
esce In  the  proposition  that  "change  is  in- 
evitable" and  "vrUl  come  faster  than"  his 
audience  could  suppose,  and  that  resistance 
to  change  qualifies  those  who  resist  as 
enemies. 

As  a  student  of  isthmian  history  and 
problems  over  many  years,  as  one  who  has 
visited  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  re- 
peatedly, and  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee charged  with  the  formulation  of 
Panama  Canal  appropriations,  I  have  had 
unique  opportunities  to  study  the  broad 
aspects  of  the  canal  question.  I  know  and 
share  the  concern  of  our  citizens  on  the 
Isthmus,  civilian  and  mUitary,  and  of  in- 
formed leaders  in  the  Congress  over  the 
security  of  our  sovereign  status  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  do  so  for  the  same  historical  rea- 
sons as  they. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  state 
that  up  through  the  days  of  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  State  has  publicly  empha- 
sized the  determination  of  ovi  Government 
to  maintain  our  unequivocal  and  unitary 
sovereignty  over,  and  throughout,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  all  things  situated  therein,  as  well 
as  over  all  persons  permanently  or  "tempo- 
rarily existing  within  it."  Thus,  the  Gov- 
ernor's address,  aside  from  being  In  ex- 
tremely bad  taste,  explicitly  violates  the  past 
policy  of  the  Executive  as  well  as  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  people  of  our  country,  which. 
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ippdrttmlty  of  making  this  talk  to- 


night to  an  engineering  society.    In  the  past 
I  could  lay  dahn  to  some  degree  of  distinc- 
tion as  an  engineer  myself.    I  still  carry  a 
cai4  In  the  union  and  stUl  feel  that  I  am 
a  msnber  In  good  enough  standing  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  certain  shortcomings  of  the 
englneenng  profession  and   the  individual 
engineer.   These  shortcomings  arise  baslcaUy 
out  of  an  engineer's  education  and  are  forti- 
fied by  his  working  environment.    Engineer- 
ing education  tends  to  concentrate  on  ma- 
terial    and     finite     facts.    Similarly     the 
engineer's  working  environment  U  concerned 
with  material  and  finite  facts,  often  to  the 
y^^n«w<  of  any  consideration  of  sociological 
and    hwnan    factors.    Often    this    double- 
barreled  preoocupaUon   with   the   practical 
makes  the  en^neer  a  sucker  for  snow  Jobs 
and  a  gullible  recipient  of  the  most  distorted 
opinions  and  fcrel9odlng  prophecies  of  doom. 
The  complex  sociological  problems  of  modern 
life  will  not  be  solved  ot  even  understood  by 
a  ir^«  whose  main  tool  Is  a  sUde  nUe.    Mod- 
em mass  eoaomunications  have  g(lven  a  tre- 
mendous   speed    and    worldwide    range    to 
ideas    bntl  as  weU  as  good.    And  the  chal- 
lenge of  these  Ideas  wiU  not  be  met  or  under- 
stood by  any  man  who  Is  conditioned  only  to 
look  up  a  formula  in  a  handbook. 

This  evening  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
change.    I  doot  mean  the  kind  you  Jingle 
In  yoxir  pockert  but  the  type  which  the  dic- 
tionary defines  as  alteration  or  difference. 
Change.    The  hisUMry  of  man  is  the  story  of 
change;    of    the    struggle    between    various 
forces,    of   physical    atrength    versus    moral 
courage,  of  the  conflict  of  idealism  and  ma- 
terialism—between  what  people  know  they 
should  do  and  what  they  want  to  do.    In 
ebort.  man's  history  is  a  story  of  change. 
Sometimes  along  the  road  there  have  been 
periods  of  reaction  when  through  some  per- 
versity men  have  denied  progress  and  have 
even  sought   to   go   backward.    Sometimes 
men  have  struggled  so  hard  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage  that  they   become   exhausted   and 
resist  further  change  because  they  want  the 
tim«>  to  enjoy  their  advances.    And  ever  so 
often,    possibly    every   century   or   so.   the 
demands  for  change  Join  one  on  top  of  the 
other  imtU  a  revoluUon  bursts  forth,  over- 
whehnlng  barriers  and  upsetting  standards 
which  men  opposed  to  change  had  considered 
sacred. 

The  peoples  of  the  world,  in  their  long  and 
stormy  history  since  the  first  two  of  o\ir 
ancestors  decided  to  climb  down  from  trees, 
have  experienced  many  revolutions.  Some 
have  been  economic,  others  have  been  po- 
litical, others  have  been  social  and  moral 
revolutions. 

People  have  seen  political  revolutions  which 
bave  changed  the  form  of  systems  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  late  18th  and  l»th  century 
the  industrial  revolution  started  a  complete 
change  in  the  economic  regtilatlon  of  the 
world.  One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  we  began  to  substitute  ma- 
chines for  mxiscles.  Now  we  are  beginning 
to  substitute  machines  for  the  minds  of  men. 
thus  freeing  man's  mind  for  even  further 
assault  on  his  frontiers  and  introducing  even 
further  turmoU  and  chaUenge  into  o\ir  eco- 
nomic enviroimient. 

In  this  century  the  world  has  been  going 
through  turmoil  and  struggle  which  has  be- 
come more  costly  in  terms  of  human  efforts 
and  h\nnan  Uvea  than  any  struggle  before. 
We  have  experienced  and  are  now  experienc- 
ing one  of  the  great  revolutions  of  world 
history.  It  is  a  revolution  in  which  moral 
force  call  It  idealism,  call  it  propaganda  or 
what  you  will— has  now  become  equaUy  as 
Important  as  physical  forces.  In  this  20th 
century  of  revolution  or  tvumoll,  America  and 
her  Allies  have  fought  two  great  wars.  Now, 
in  reading  history,  one  occasionally  comes 
across  the  statement  that  wars  are  f oiight  for 


economic  or  poUtlcal  reasons  only.  That  may 
be  partly  true  but  I  would  like  to  advance  the 
thought  that  In  part  America  fought  those 
two  wsxs  for  sociological  and  hvimanltarian 
reasons.   We  fought  them  against  totalitarian 
states,  we  fought  them  because  we  were  re- 
volted by  the  idea  of  a  master  race  of  superior 
beings  dictating  to  other  people^    We  came 
out  of  those  two  wars  with  the  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples,  with  the  good  neighbor 
policy  and  with  an  Instinctive  sympathy  for 
colonies  against  colonial  powers  as  firmly  es- 
tablished features  of  American  foreign  policy. 
In  this  period  of  turmoil  we  have  slaughtered 
many  sacred  cows  of  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries.    And  we  have  drastically  modified 
others.    In  short,  America  has  changed  and 
America  has  grovra  up.    Many  changes  have 
not  yet  been  accomplished.    Still  others  are 
being  bitterly  resisted  and  will,  in  our  great 
cycle  of   compromise  become  modified  and 
accepted  in  spite  of  fanatically  minded  op- 
position.   In  this  20th  century.  America  has 
bad  world  leadership  thrust  upon  it.    It  has 
met  successfully  the  challenge  of  that  leader- 
ship, and  I  believe  the  whole  world  is  for- 
timate  that  the  ideals  of  the  American  dream 
are  leading  the  social  revolution  of  today. 
Because  to  furnish  that  leaderahlp  Is  Amer- 
ica's great  opportunity  today. 

We  Americans  have  lived  up  to  opportuni- 
Uea  before  and  we  will  in  the  future,  but 
only  as  long  as  we  ecmtlnue  to  be  venture- 
some, imaginative  and  bold.    Conservatism, 
oonformlty  and  complacency  should  have  no 
part  in  either  our  gvilde  for  the  present  or 
our  approach  for  the  futiire.     As  a  Nation, 
we  Americans  are  the  product  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  periods  in  the  history  of 
tbe  world.    We  are  the  products  of  rebellion. 
There  may  be  a  few  here  who  can  trace  to  the 
Mayflower,  or  the  first  famiUes  of  Virginia, 
or  to  the  Spanish  adventurers,  but  most  of 
us  are  products  of  the  great  inunigrations 
from  the  middle  of   the  19th  century  on. 
People — your  ancestors  and  mine — came  to 
America  because  they  rebeUed  against  con- 
ditions In  the  Old  World,  because  they  re- 
fused to  conform  to  a  society  which  was  de- 
grading to  the  Individual  and  because  they 
had  the  Initiative  and  the  guts  to  take  a 
chance     The  people  who  made  this  country 
were  not  stodgy;   they  did  not  waste  their 
energy  trying  to  turn  back  the  clock.    But 
because  of  folklores  stemming  from  the  era 
of  the  rugged  individualist  and  of  the  pio- 
neer, modem  Americans  tend  to  place  ter- 
rifically overromanticlaed  values  on  conserva- 
tive and  even  reactionary  Ideas.    We  make 
a  fetish  of  the  chivalry  of  the  prewar  South 
when    in  fact,  it  was  an  economic  system 
based  on  human  slavery.   We  glorify,  through 
our  shoot-them-up  books  and  television  pro- 
grams, the  fastest  gun  In  the  West,  usually 
a  hired  thug  who  vras  an  Insult  to  human 
decency  and  a  roadblock  to  common  Justice. 
Oversimplified   slogans  like  "States  rights" 
and    "100    percent    Americanism"    become 
platitudes  that  support,  not  principles,  but 
vague    and   cloudy   dreams   of   things   that 
never  existed.    The  good  old  days  ain't  what 
they  used  to  be  and  they  never  were.    This 
presents   a   paradox.     Progressive   hi    all  of 
our  attitudes,  the  sentimental  attachment 
to  the  past  sometimes  makes  us  suckers  for 
propheU  of  doom  and  for  those  characters 
among  us  who  try  to  cUng  to  the  past.    We 
Americans     always     want     to     uphold     the 
goodies   and   always   want   to   chastise    the 
baddies     but     when     some     of     our     self- 
appointed  messiahs  try  to  cast  sufplcion  on 
things  which  they  cannot  understand,  or  to 
label  as  appeasement  or  surrender  anything 
which  confllcU  with  their  own  personal  In- 
terests, then  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  get  up  and  say  "nuts." 
Change  is  inevitable  and  it  will  come  a 
lot  faster  than  any  of  us  here  in  this  room 
think.    My  generation  has  seen  the  greatest 
technological  advances  the  world  has  ever 
known.   This  advance  has  not  ended  yet.   We 
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are  on  the  threshold  of  even  greater  break- 
throughs. Change  is  coming  in  practically 
every  aspect  of  human  existence  except  in 
the  basic  truths  and  the  basic  principles  of 
human  behavior.  You  will  still  have  timidity 
and  boldness,  fear  and  bravery,  oomplaoency 
and  vision,  ability  and  baseness,  charity  and 
selfishness.  Human  society  reflects  these 
human  characteristics.  The  nxan  material 
that  society  becomes,  the  more  costly  goods 
It  accumulates,  the  more  satisfled  and  com- 
placent and  conservative  it  becomes  and  the 
more  it  wastes  its  vital  energies  in  unreason- 
ing and  sUly  resistance  to  change.  America 
has  enemies  abroad  but  equally  as  dangerous 
to  your  America  and  mine  are  ourselves. 
The  moment  we  forget  our  heritage,  the 
moment  we  begin  to  resist  change  we  become 
dangerous  to  oiireelves.  History  remembers 
with  awe  and  affection  only  the  great  non- 
conformists who  guided  change.  It  has 
either  forgotten  or  overwhelmed  those  small 
minds  whose  main  aim  in  life  was  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo. 

Congress  or  thx  Vkited  States, 

House  or  Rxprxsentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,  1963. 
Hon.  Ctbvs  Vance, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington.  B.C. 

DcAB  Ma.  SECaxTABT:  Acknowledgment  is 
made  of  your  letter  of  January  31,  1963,  in 
which  you  go  on  record  to  the  effect  that  the 
public  address  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  delivered  on  December  10,  1962,  be- 
fore the  Panama  Section,  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  had  not  been  submitted 
beforehand  to  his  superiors  in  Washington, 
in  the  executive  branch,  and  to  the  fiuther 
effect  that  no  committees  of  the  Congress 
were  coiuiulted  about  the  sentiments  which 
this  official  Intended  to  express  on  that 
occasion. 

You  also  state  that  you  find  no  attack  on 
the  basic  philosophy  or  on  the  governmental 
structure  of  the  United  States  in  the  ad- 
dress in  question.  Instead,  you  report  that 
you  find  emphasis  on  idealism  as  opposed 
to  materialism  and  on  individualism  as  op- 
posed to  collective  conformity:  and  you  ap- 
pear confident  that  your  opinion  will  be 
accepted  that  these  expressions  of  the  Gor- 
ernor  are  consistent  with  both  our  history 
and  our  present  national  alms. 

On  February  2,  1960,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  vote  of  381  to  12.  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  469,  86th  Con- 
gress, which  reads: 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congren  that 
any  variation  in  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  1903.  1936,  and  1955 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  with  special  reference  to  mat- 
ters Involving  the  provisions  of  such  treaties 
concerning  territorial  sovereignty,  shall  be 
made  only  piu-suant  to  treaty." 

On  February  9.  1960,  the  House  agreed  to 
the  Gross  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  appropriation  bill,  which,  as 
enacted,  reads: 

No  part  of  an  appropriation  contained  in 
title  n  of  this  act  shall  be  used  to  construct 
a  flag  pole,  platform,  or  any  other  device  for 
the  purpose  of  displaying  the  flag  of  Pan- 
ama in  the  Canal  2k>ne,  the  sovereign  con- 
trol of  which  is  vested  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  virtue  of  long  standing  treaty." 

Win  you  be  good  enough  to  Inform  me 
whether  you  consider  the  above  quoted  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  House  and  the  Gross 
amendment  enacted  in  law  by  the  Congress 
are  consistent  with  both  the  history  and  the 
present  national  alms  of  the  United  States? 

Will  you  also  advise  me  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  or  his  predecessor 
were  officially  informed  of  the  indicated  ac- 
tions by  the  House  and  the  Congreas?  Were 
either  Invited  to  comment  upon  them  and, 
if  so,  are  you  prepared  to  communicate  vol- 
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imtarily  to  the  Congress  the  texts  of  both 
the  invitations  and  the  conmient  they  elic- 
ited? 

Sincerely  yours. 

DAifzn.  J.  Tvao9, 
Member  of  Congress. 

CoNcaxss  or  the  Uhird  Statu, 

House  or  RBPaBSSMTATivES, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  25.  1963. 
Hon.  Craus  Vamce, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  ^carrAXT:  On  February  10,  1963, 
I  addressed  you  in  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
is  enclosed,  but  I  have  received  no  reply. 

I  shall  very  much  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  an  early  reply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DANnx  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Depaetment  or  the  Axmt, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  28,  1963. 

Dbab  Mx.  Flood:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  19,  1063,  concerning  UJS. 
policy  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  am  familiar  with  House  Resolution  459 
of  the  86th  Congress  and  the  Gross  amend- 
nxent  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  ai>- 
propriation  bill  in  1960.  As  you  know,  it 
was  subsequent  to  these  expressions  by  the 
Congress  that  President  Eisenhower  directed 
the  Secretary  at  the  Army  to  arrange  to  fly 
the  flag  of  Panama  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
These  actions  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  were  both  designed  to  further  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  but  represent 
a  difference  in  viewpoint  as  to  how  these 
ends  could  best  be  achieved. 

The  then  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  was 
informed  of  House  Resolution  459  and  the 
Gross  amendment  at  the  time  these  actions 
were  taken  by  the  Congress.  As  no  change 
in  the  interpretation  of  existing  treaties 
was  contemplated,  no  comment  on  Resolu- 
tion 459  was  sought  or  received  from  the 
Governor.  Ilie  Gross  amendment,  of  course, 
required  that  the  President  provide  other 
funds  in  order  that  the  Panamanian  flag 
could  be  flown  in  the  Canal  Zone,  but  this 
was  a  matter  handled  in  Washington.  The 
Governor  was  queried  only  in  reference  to 
the  estimated  costs,  and  he  was  later  in- 
formed of  an  appropriate  allocation  ot  funds 
from  sources  outside  the  Canal  Zone  budget. 
No  other  comment  upon  the  Gross  amend- 
ment was  sought  from  him. 
Sincerely, 

Cteos  R.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Congress  or  the  UirrrxD  States, 

HoxTSB  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  9, 1963. 
Hon.  Ctbus  R.  Vamce. 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Ms.  Secretaet:  Yoiu-  letter  of  March 
28,  1963,  relative  to  the  official  display  of  the 
Panama  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  evidence 
of  Panamanian  sovereignty  makes  certain 
statements  that  seem  to  require  correction, 
which  I  quote : 

"As  no  change  in  the  Interpretation  of  ex- 
isting treaties  was  contemplated,  no  conunent 
on  Resolution  459  was  sought  or  received 
from  the  Governor.  The  Gross  amendment, 
of  course,  required  that  the  President  pro- 
vide other  funds  in  order  that  the  Panama- 
nian flag  could  be  flown  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
but  this  was  a  matter  handled  in  Wash- 
ington." 

As  regards  the  above  statement,  Panama 
certainly  contemplated  a  change  of  Inter- 
pretation of  existing  treaties.  It  has  claimed 
sovereignty  all  over  the  Canal  Zone  as  the 
basis  for  such  display,  and  today  its  flag  is 
being  displayed. 


The  statement  concerning  the  1060  Gross 
amendment  is  misleading.  It  was  not  en- 
acted to  require  the  President  to  fly  the  flag 
through  the  pra>vision  of  other  funds  but  to 
prohibit  any  formal  display  of  the  Panama 
flag  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Although  the  amend- 
ment applied  only  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Appropriation  Act.  it  clearly  es- 
tablished the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  re- 
gards the  display  of  the  Panama  flag  and 
any  other  interpretation  is  counter  to  the 
overwhelming  vote  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 459. 87th  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Member  of  Congress. 


PUERTO    RICXJ'S    IITH    CONSTITU- 
TION DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rtam]  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  celebrate  the  11th  anniversary 
of  Puerto  Rico's  Ck)nstitution.  For  more 
than  a  decade  that  document  has  sym- 
bolized a  relationship  certainly  unprece- 
dented in  American  history  and  probably 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Freely  entered  into  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  ourselves,  it  is  a  rela- 
tionship compoimded  of  political  wisdom 
and  responsibility.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  our  conduct  in  this 
matter  and  of  the  remarkable  progress 
made  by  Puerto  Rico  under  the  present 
arrangement 

At  the  same  time,  we  ought  never  to 
forget  that  precisely  because  United 
States-Puerto  Rican  ties  are  unique  they 
are  also  experimental.  Our  relationship 
was  designed  to  meet  the  circumstances 
it  was  possible  to  foresee  at  the  time  of 
that  Constitution's  construction. 

Today  Puerto  Rico  is  fermenting  with 
new  ideas  and  new  vision.  It  is  our  duty 
to  respond  to  those  new  ideas  with  the 
same  kind  of  wisdom  we  displayed  11 
years  ago.  This  should  be  a  year  of  re- 
evaluation  and  reappraisal  Unfortu- 
nately, the  significance  of  our  bond  with 
Puerto  Rico  is  too  littie  understood  in 
thiscoimtry. 

Tlie  25th  of  July  represents  a  dual 
anniversary  for  Puerto  Ricans:  The  date 
the  Commonwealtii  Constitution  was 
proclaimed  in  1952.  and  the  date  Ameri- 
can troops  landed  on  the  island  in  1898. 
Our  military  governed  Puerto  Rico  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years.  In  1900  the  For- 
aker  Act  established  a  dvil  government, 
but  only  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature were  the  islanders  given  a  political 
voice.  The  President  appointed  the 
Governor  and  his  Cabinet,  the  upper 
house,  and  the  Justices  of  the  island's 
highest  court.  In  its  economic  aspects 
the  Foraker  Act  was  more  imaginative 
and  liberal.  Puerto  Ricans  were  excu^wd 
from  passing  Federal  income  taxes;  ex- 
cises collected  in  the  United  States  on 
Puerto  Rican  goods  were  returned  to  the 
island's  treasury;  and  a  temporary  tariff 
on  shipments  of  goods  between  tlw  is- 
land and  the  mainland  was  impoaed  for 
the  benefit  of  Puerto  Rican  finances. 

The  Jones  Act,  which  took  effect  in 
1917,  granted  J3S.  citiaenship  to  the 
islanders  and  empowered  them  to  elect 
both  houses   of   their   legislature.    AH 
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other  yltal  po  lUons.  however,  continued 
to  be  WKMdnti  d  by  the  President,  and  It 
was  not  until  1946  that  a  native  Puerto 
Blcan.  J^sus  "f.  Pifiero.  was  named  Qciw- 
eruor. 

The  eoonooalic  situation  in  Puerto  Rico 
following  World  War  I 
A  Brookings  Institution 
[reported  that  the  average 
weekly  wage  ok  a  Puerto  Rican  working- 
class  family  v  as  85  cents  per  person,  or 
12  cents  a  diy.  A  later  survey  found 
that  94  percei  t  of  these  weeldy  earnings 
had  to  be  spei  it  on  food,  mostly  polislied 
rice.  Puerto  Rico  came  to  exhibit  all 
the  economic  ills  of  a  country  in  the 
grip  of  a  oncH  rop  economy. 

By  1030— 

Wrote  Earl  Paricer  Hanson — 

the  Island's  ac  cUl.  eeonocnlc  and  political 
•ystem  was  glared  almost  ezduslTely  to 
sugar  *  *  *  nc  trly  aU  •«t«ting  industries 
red  sugar;  liisiness  depended  largely  on 


sugar  for  Its  n  ell-being;  politics  was  dom- 


inated almost 


»mpletely  by  tbe  absentee- 


controlled  sugi  r  industry 

The  Forake  *  Act  had  provided  that  no 
corpcnratian  oi  person  could  own  or  lease 
more  than  SO )  acres,  but  this  provision 
was  simply  ru.  t  enforced.  Until  the  re- 
forms of  the  forties,  four  sugar  com- 
panies, ownec  largely  by  mainland  citi- 
■ens  and  cori  orations,  controlled  al>out 
20  percent  of  i  Jl  suitable  farmland. 

Rezford  Oiy  Tugwell  was  appointed 
Oovemor  of  t  le  island  in  1941.  During 
his  tenure,  wb  ch  lasted  until  1946,  much 
was  done  to  r  form  the  economy.  Land 
reform,  in  i  articular,  was  vigorously 
punued.  Tui  well  was  succeeded  by 
Pifiero.  In  1  M7.  after  the  Jones  Act 
had  been  ame  ided  to  give  Puerto  Ricans 
the  ris^t  to  elect  their  own  Oovemor 
and  to  perm  t  him  to  name  his  own 
cabinet,  the  sland  chose  Luis  Mufioz- 
Marin  to  fill  the  office. 

Ifufioa-MaiEn  has  been  the  towering 
political  flgur  s  in  Puerto  Rico  since  1940 
when  his  Popi  ilar  Democratic  Party  first 
won  both  bou  ses  of  the  legislature.  An 
early  indepen  ience  zealot,  he  had  in  the 
late  thirties  xme  to  believe  that  do- 
mestic economic  reform  was  Puerto 
Rico's  prime  need  and  that  this  could 
best  i)e  f  urtl  ered  in  close  association 
with  the  Uiited  States.  And  where 
Mufioz-Marin  led,  Puerto  Ricans  fol- 
lowed. 

In  1950  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Antonio  Fern  3s-Isem,  then  as  now  the 
island's  Resi<  ent  Commissioner  in  the 
House  of  Rei  resentatives,  introduced  a 
bill  to  perm  t  Puerto  Ricans  to  write 
their  own  coi  stitution  \inder  a  compact 
with  the  Unit  sd  States.  The  bill  passed 
as  Public  La^  600.  and  on  June  4.  1951. 
the  people  of  *uerto  Rico,  in  referendum, 
voted  approvi  i  Iqr  a  large  majority. 

Under  the  <  hairmanship  of  Dr.  Femte 
Isem.  a  <  onstitutional  convention 
elected  by  t  le  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
proceeded  to  ievise  a  model  constitution. 
After  accept  Jice  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
people,  Cong 'ess  gave  its  assent,  with 
some  amendments,  and  President  Tru- 
man signed  t  le  measure  on  July  3. 1952. 
Eight  days  li  ter  the  constitutional  con- 
vention acce  >ted  the  amendments  and 
on  July  25.  lSp2.  Oovemor  Mufioz-Marin 


fonnally  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth provides  for  a  republican  form  of 
government  with  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  branches.  Its  human  rights 
provisions  are  more  advanced  than  those 
of  our  own  supreme  law.  They  include 
a  more  specific  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  constitution  prohibits 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
sex.  birth,  social  origin  or  condition,  and 
political  or  religious  ideas.  It  also  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  to 
bargain  collectively,  to  strike  and  to 
picket  according  to  procedures  estab- 
lished by  law. 

The  preamble  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Constitution  contains  a  brilliant  sum- 
mary of  the  aspirations  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people: 

We  consider  as  determining  factors  in  our 
life  our  citizenship  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  our  aspiration  continually  to 
eiuich  our  democratic  heritage  in  the  indi- 
Tldxial  and  collective  enjoyment  of  its  rights 
and  privUegea;  our  loyalty  to  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution;  the  coexistence 
in  Puerto  Rioo  of  tbe  two  great  cultures  of 
the  American  Hemisphere;  our  fervor  for  ed- 
ucation; nor  faith  in  Justice;  oui  devotion 
to  the  courageous,  industrious,  and  peaceful 
way  of  life;  our  fidelity  to  the  individual 
human  values  above  and  beyond  social  posi- 
tion, racial  differences,  and  economic  inter- 
ests; and  our  hope  for  a  better  world  based 
on  these  principles. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  po- 
litical status  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  not 
a  dominion  in  the  British  sense,  nor  a 
commonwealth  as  the  Philippines  were. 
It  is  not  a  State  of  the  Union,  although 
it  enjoys  many  of  the  powers  of  a  State. 
It  is  not  an  independent  nation,  but 
neither  is  it  an  incorporated  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
Puerto  Rican  phrase  is  most  apt — "As- 
sociated Free  State." 

In  their  local  affairs  Puerto  Ricans 
are  Just  alx>ut  as  autonomous  as  the 
citizens  of  any  State  of  the  Union.  They 
elect  their  own  officials  and  pass  their 
own  laws.  Their  constitution  is  rooted 
in  American  political  philosophy  and 
based  upon  American  forms  and  prac- 
tice. Puerto  Ricans  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  may  travel  freely  into 
and  out  of  the  mainland.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  draft;  aljout  65,000  of  them, 
mostly  volunteers,  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  n.  and  more 
than  43,000  took  part  in  the  Korean  war. 

The  citizenship  status  of  Puerto  Rican 
residents  is  limited  in  three  major  re- 
spects: They  are  not  subject  to  Federal 
taxation;  they  do  not  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  their  representative  in  Congress  may 
not  vote. 

The  defense  and  foreign  relations  of 
Puerto  Rico,  as  of  the  States,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
same  services  supplied  to  States  by  Fed- 
eral agenciea  are  generally  extended  to 
the  island.  There  are  no  tariff  or  trade 
barriers  lietween  it  and  the  mainland. 
Puerto  Rico  is  also  the  beneficiary  of 
many  of  the  same  grants-in-aid  offered 
to  States.  Puerto  Ricans  use  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  their  final  court  of 
appeals. 


Like  the  States,  Puerto  Rico  sets,  col- 
lects, and  keeps  its  own  taxes.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  all  excise  taxes  collected 
in  the  United  States  on  Puerto  Rican 
rum  are  returned  to  the  island.  Cus- 
tom duties  collected  in  its  ports  on  goods 
from  coimtries  other  than  the  United 
States  are  retained  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
Treasury. 

In  a  world  of  new  countries  deeply 
suspicious  of  Western  imperialism  and 
colonialism,  our  relationship  with  Puerto 
Rico  stands  out  as  a  l>eacon  of  enlighten- 
ment. The  story  is  told  that  David  Ben- 
Ourion,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Israel, 
once  asked  the  Puerto  Rican  Secretary 
of  State  just  what  the  United  States  got 
out  of  this  unusual  arrangement. 

"Not  as  much  as  the  i>eople  of  Puerto 
Rico,"  replied  the  secretary. 

"Then  the  Commonwealth  is  truly  a 
tribute  to  the  political  system  of  the 
United  States,"  said  Ben-Ourion. 

Thousands  of  others  have  come  from 
foreign  lands  to  study  this  phenomenon. 
They  have  come  from  India,  Ghana, 
Thailand.  Morocco,  and  numerous  other 
underdeveloped  countries  to  examine  not 
only  the  island's  political  evolution  but 
its  amazing  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment as  well.  They  have  come  to  learn 
how  a  land  once  poverty  stricken  has 
lifted  its  standard  of  living. 

This  impressive  development  has  come 
about  under  a  program  of  self-help 
called  "Operation  Bootstrap."  One  of 
the  major  goals  of  this  program  is  to 
build  an  economy  based  on  diversified 
manufacturing  industries.  To  develop 
and  attract  such  industry,  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  has  built  factories, 
advertised  the  island's  Federal  income 
tax  freedom,  and  awarded  10-year  tax 
exemptions.  At  the  same  time,  and  with 
considerable  good  sense,  it  has  discour- 
aged UB.  companies  wanting  to  replace 
a  mainland  establishment  with  a  Puerto 
Rican  one. 

Some  800  new  factories  are  now  in 
operation  as  a  result  of  Puerto  Rico's  in- 
dustrial development  program,  directly 
creating  54.000  new  Jobs,  plus  another 
60,000  indirectiy  in  services  and  trade. 
The  gross  national  product  has  risen 
from  $287  million  in  1940  to  almost  $1.8 
billion  in  1961.  Puerto  Rico's  income 
from  manufacturing  in  1940  was  $26  mil- 
lion; in  1962  it  was  $384  million. 

Other  statistics  illustrate  even  more 
sharply  the  enormous  economic  and  so- 
cial gains  of  recent  years.  Per  capita 
income  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  the 
last  20  years;  Puerto  Rico  now  ranks 
highest  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  sec- 
ond in  all  of  Latin  America  only  to  oil- 
rich  Venezuela.  Family  income  has 
soared  from  $660  million  in  1940  to  more 
than  $3  billion  in  1961. 

During  the  same  period,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  decreased  63.2  percent,  the 
death  rate  dropped  63  percent,  and  life 
expectancy  rose  51.2  percent.  When 
Puerto  Rico  first  came  imder  U.S.  con- 
trol. 80  percent  of  the  island's  popula- 
tion was  illiterate.  In  1960  the  figure 
was  17  percent. 

These  accomplishments  have  been 
achieved  despite  great  barriers.  Puerto 
Rico  worlcs  with  a  population  pressure 
that  is  almost  unbearably  intense.    If 
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every  human  being  on  earth,  except 
those  in  India  and  Pakistan,  were  sud- 
denly to  move  to  the  united  States, 
only  then  would  our  population  density 
match  the  ratio  of  650  persons  per  square 
mile  that  exists  today  in  Puerto  Rico. 
In  addition,  the  island  is  almost  devoid 
of  useful  minerals.  In  the  light  of  its 
past  history  and  its  meager  resources, 
Puerto  Rico's  achievanents  are  truly 
heroic. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done. 
The  population  ocmtinues  to  rise  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Unemplosrment  remains 
high  and  the  growing  mechanization  of 
agriculture,  which  is  still  the  largest 
source  of  employment,  has  cut  the  num- 
ber of  available  Jobs  by  34  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades.  Meanwhile, 
much  of  the  newly  acquired  industry  is 
approaching  the  end  of  its  taxless  period, 
and  some  may  leave  the  island  when 
these  benefits  end. 

Puerto  Rico's  future  political  status 
also  presents  problems.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  island  has  made  good 
use  of  the  present  compact  But  it  has 
bec(Hne  increasingly  apparent  that 
Puerto  Rican  leaders  desire  at  least  a 
modification  of  the  present  arrangement 

Three  points  of  view  have  been  ex- 
pressed. One,  eqx>used  by  the  Statehood 
Republican  Party,  wants  Puerto  Rico  to 
become  the  5l8t  State  of  the  Union. 

A  second  group  desires  complete  Puerto 
Rican  independence.  If  election  returns 
are  any  gtdde.  only  some  3  percent  of  the 
island's  residents  favor  this  course. 

The  Commonwealth  supporters  led  by 
Governor  Mufioz-Marin,  have  won  sub- 
stantial majorities  in  every  election 
since  World  War  n.  They  point  out  the 
financial  burdens  of  statehood.  They 
hope  Congress  will  agree,  in  the  Gover- 
nor's words,  "TO  perfect  the  Common- 
wealth within  its  association  with  the 
United  States." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy 
Muiioz-Marin  explained  what  he  be- 
lieves should  be  the  guidelines  for  any 
new  arrangement. 

First.  The  indispensable  principle  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  self-government 
for  Puerto  Rico  in  permanent  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  c(«unon  loyalty,  common  citizenship, 
mutual  dedication  to  democracy,  and 
mutual  commitment  to  freedom. 

Second.  The  moral  and  Juridical  basis 
of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  further 
clarified  so  as  to  eliminate  any  possible 
basis  for  the  accusation,  which  is  made 
by  enemies  and  misguided  friends  of  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  that  the 
Commonwealth  was  not  the  free  choice 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  acting  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  but  was  merely 
a  different  kind  of  colonial  arrangement 
to  which  they  consented. 

Third.  Ilie  governmental  power  and 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
be  complete,  and  any  reservations  or 
exceptions  which  are  not  an  indispens- 
able part  of  the  arrangements  for  per- 
manent association  with  the  United 
States  should  be  eliminated.  Methods 
should  be  devised  for  forms  of  participa- 
tion. i4>propiiate  to  the  Commonwealth 
concept  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  Federal  fimctions  that  affect  them. 


On  December  S.  1962.  Puerto  Rico's 
Legislative  Assembly  approved  a  Joint 
resolution  asking  Congress  to  implement 
these  goals.  More  concretely,  the  resolu- 
tion proposes  that  Puerto  Ricans  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  national  Sections  and 
that  the  Resident  Commissioner  be  given 
a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  suggests  that  a  formula  be  devised 
whereby  Puerto  Rican  residents  might 
contribute  to  the  UJ3.  Treasury.  Con- 
gress is  urged  to  agree  to  a  permanent 
status  for  the  island.  Finally,  it  proposes 
that  the  Puerto  Rican  people  choose  in  a 
free  plebiscite  among  statehood,  in- 
dependence, and  commonwealth  status. 

President  Kennedy  has,  I  believe, 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  American 
people  by  declaring  himself  "in  full 
sympathy"  with  whatever  course  Puerto 
Rico  may  choose  to  take.  To  further  this 
democratic  process,  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill.  HJl.  6076.  which  provides  that  a 
commission  be  established  to  draft  a 
compact  of  permanent  union  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  based 
upon  the  principles  expressed  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  Joint  resolution.  In  addi- 
tion, my  bill  calls  for  submission  of  such 
a  eompaot,  after  Congress  has  approved, 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  a 
referendum,  with  provision  made  for  the 
free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  this  plebiscite  the 
people  will  decide  between  the  perfected 
commonwealth  status,  indepcoidence.  or 
statehood. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  record  ot  the  past 
few  decades  assures  us  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  will  face  the  future  with 
dignity,  courage,  and  wisdom.  It  is  my 
lu^  that  in  this  eleventh  year  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Congress  will  not  only 
congratulate  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
but  also  provide  the  means  for  them  to 
make  the  ultimate  determination  as  to 
their  future  political  status.  In  this  way 
Congress  will  make  clear  its  commitment 
to  self-determination  for  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico. 


THE  IDAHO  POWER  STTUAITON  AND 
SECRETARY  UDALL'S  EXECUTIVE 
ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentieman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Haboing]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  8  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  inserted  in  the  Rkcokd  a 
speech  which  he  entitled  "Udall  Ukase 
and  Addled  Economics." 

This  speech  was  very  critical  of  the 
newsletter  of  one  of  Idaho's  greatest 
Senators  of  all  time,  my  aide  colleague 
and  good  friend,  the  distingutshed  public 
servant  and  senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  speech  was  also  extremely  critical 
of  a  former  Member  of  this  House  who 
is  now  serving  with  distinction  as  the 


Secretary  of  Interior.  The  gaitleman's 
speech  criticizes  the  Becretuy  of  In- 
terior for  Including  southern  Idaho  in 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
marketing  area.  He  is  critical  of  the 
newsletter  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  because  it  is  laudatcny  of  Secre- 
tary Udall's  decision  and  points  out  the 
many  benefits  that  the  peopile  of  Idaho 
are  going  to  receive  as  a  result  of  the 
Secretary's  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentieman  states 
that  he  called  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary ukase  because  a  ukase  was  an  official 
decree  of  the  czar,  having  the  force  of 
law.  Throughout  this  article,  and  in  a 
series  of  articles  ciirrentiy  being  inserted 
in  the  daily  Record  by  the  gentlonan 
from  Pennsylvania,  he  is  attempting  to 
give  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  the 
impression  that  the  people  of  Idaho  do 
not  approve  of  the  executive  ord^  of 
Secretuy  Udall  which  included  southern 
Idaho  in  the  BPA  maxiceting  area.  Tbis 
is  simi^  not  true.  However,  the  thing 
that  I  object  to  most  about  this  current 
snies  of  articles  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pmnsylvania  is  the  titie  which  he  is 
giving  them:  "Southern  Idaho's  New 
Slogan:  Bonneville— Please  Ihclude  Us 
Out" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Idaho  has  in 
Washington  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  two  Senators  and  two 
Congressmen.  I  feel  that  any  one  of  the 
four  is  capable  of  detennining  new 
slogans  for  southern  Idaho  without  the 
help  of  our  good  friend  and  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentionan  shield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  yield  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentieman  seems  to 
be  questioning  the  veracity  of  the  gentie- 
man from  Pennsylvania  CMr.  SsTLoal. 
Did  the  gentieman  notify  him  that  he 
was  mt^ng  this  q>eeeh  tbia  afternoon? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  that  I  am  not  questioning  the 
veracity  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. However,  I  am  questioning  his 
presentation  of  his  own  views  as  those 
of  southern  Idaho.  I  attempted  to 
notify  him  and  I  did  notify  his  oOoe  that 
I  intended  to  mention  his  name. 

We  have  Just  had  a  rollcall,  and  I 
looked  for  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  rollcall  and  since  that  time  to 
notify  him  personally. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentianan 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  if  tbe  gentieman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania continues  with  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles that  he  use  some  other  entitlement, 
possibly  "A  Congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Opposes  BPA  on  the  Basis  of  In- 
formation Furnished  by  the  Idaho  Power 
Co."  or  whatever  title  he  may  sdect  of 
this  nature.  However.  I  question  the 
propriety  of  Us  attonpt  to  speak  for 
southern  Idaho  when  we  have  two 
elected  UJS.  Senators  and  two  elected 
UJ3.  Congressmen  whom  tbe  people  have 
authorized  to  be  their  spokesman. 

As  I  said  earlier,  throughout  this  series 
of  speeches  our  good  triaiA  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  Implying  that  the  people  of 
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Idaho  did  not  mpQWW  of  the  action  ot 
the  Secretary  c  t  the  Interior.  Through- 
out the  last  e  imraig"  the  tnchialon  of 
southern  IMbi  In  the  BPA  marketing 
k  waa  a  mik  or  lasue.  On  May  S.  Sen- 
nay  then  colleague.  Con- 
greaawoman  (  rade  Pf oat,  and  myself 
met  with  Seer  ;tary  Udall  and  requested 
him  to  make  i  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
^v»hyw«f  sou  hem  Idaho  In  the  BPA 
maiketlng  ar«R.  This  was  reprated  as 
foDows  in  therP06**«U<>  (Idaho)  State 
Journal: 

Umoo  Dbmocbat^  PiorosB  BomfBTiLLS  Pown 

Zmo  Idaho 


BflpnaantatlTM 
Baidtng  have 
to  «tand  ttM 
BonnarlDs 


Frank  Cburch  and 

Onelo    Pfost    uBd    Ralph 

tiM  Intarlor  Department 

4lr«et  marketing  Idea  of  the 

Admmiatratlon  to  all  of 


Tbo  three 

requaet  In 
tfflor  Stewart 
They  asked 
power  be 
State.    It  to 
preference 


X:|giiiocratle   members   of   the 

delegatUm  made  their 

to  Secretary  of  the  In- 

UdalL 

retail  sale  of  Bonneville 

throoghoot   the   Gem 

available  now  to  special 

In  northern  Idaho,  they 


a  letter 


tiat 
peraltted 

oily 
eust<  mers 


Bams 


lUi  Bhaee 
souths  m 
aval  able 


nirw 


They  said 
sary  t^  two 

The  first  to 
authorise  the 
bined  efforts  of 
the  Idaho 
allies   In    the 
means  that  the 
ties  which  pi 
power  in 
for  lack  of 
easterners  can 

The  second 
general 
-Power  Co.  U 
Idaho  to  given 
the  granting  o 
the  growth  of 
Industry,  severely 
attracting  new 
Idaho  in 
Jacket. 

"The  extension 
to  the  rest  at 
advantages  to 
tiiUed."  they 

Like  the  othi 
west.  Idaho  hai 
pete  for 

and  Wsshlngtohi 
hydropower  hai 
dnoement   to 
population 
have  surpaased 

And  these 
by  the  BPA 
noted,  without 
companies 
contrary,  the 
and  eziMUKled 
and  Industry 


th  lir  request  was  made  neces- 


dei  Blopments. 
tie 


an  eren 


grc  wth 


we-e 


opei  kting  I 


blocking  of  legislation  to 

Creek  Dam  by  the  com- 

the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.. 

Oo.  and  their  nationwide 

^vate   utility   lobby.    This 

RKA  co-ope  and  munlcipall- 

and  distribute  public 

Idaho  will  soon  be  starved 

electricity  at  rates  their 

afford. 

development  to  the  large 

In  rates  which  the  Idaho 

seeking.    Unlees  southern 

to  low-cost  BPA  power. 

these  Increases  will  Impede 

Idaho's  phosphate  proceesing 

limit  our  possibilities  for 

Industry  and  bind  much  of 

tighter  eoononlc  strait- 


of  the  BPA  marketing  area 
J  daho  would  offer  to  via  great 
rhleh  we  hiave  long  been  en- 
wfote. 

States  of  the  Pacific  North- 
no  coal  to  enable  it  to  com- 
lal  development.    In  Oregon 
where  abundant,  low-cost 
served  as  a  compensating  in- 
ftttract    new   Industry,   both 
and  per  capita  Income 
oxa  own. 
sficcessee  in  the  areas  served 
accomplished,  it  should  be 
injiiry  to  the  private  utility 
in  thoee  States.    On  the 
pHvata  utllitlee  have  prospered 
1  rith  the  growth  of  poptilation 
la  the  areas  they  serve. 


When  you  consider  that  southern 
Idaho  is  a  p)  art  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin — ^we  fu:  nlsh  25  percent  of  the  wa- 
ter that  goes  <  own  to  turn  the  generators 
in  Oregon  an  1  Washington— we  are  en- 
titled to  part  dpate  as  full  partners  in 
the  Ccflumtadi  River  Basin  and  in  the 
Bonneville  pc  wet  marketing  area. 

After  a  veiy  extended  study  of  more 
than  1  year.  Secretary  Udall  took  the 
action  in  sigi  tng  the  executive  order  to 
include  us  In 
proval  of  the 
this  was  a  tt  «ly  campaign  issue,  and  I 


would  like  to 


this  area.    As  for  the  ap- 
peopUt  of  southern  Idaho. 


read  some  newspaper  clip- 


pings that  indicates  our  stand  on  this 
issue  in  the  last  campaign. 

I  have  here  from  the  Idaho  Daily 
SUtesman  of  May  IS,  1962,  a  report  of 
a  q>eech  I  made  giving  the  reasoning  for 
wanting  to  Include  southern  Idaho  in 
the  BtmnevUle  area : 

EUaonro  Oxvss  Rxasonxno  roa  BPA  Pown 
nr  Idaho 

PocATUXo.— Representative  Rau>h  HAaonta 
said  here  Satiuday  morning  that  including 
Idaho  in  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion marketing  area  would  "let  Idaho  have 
its  rightftd  share  of  the  low-cost  power  gen- 
erated by  water  originating  in  Idaho." 

HAaonra  arrived  from  Washington  by  plane 
Saturday  morning  to  address  a  Democratic 
breakfast. 

He  explained  the  request  that  he,  Senator 
FBAMK  CHUBca.  and  Representative  Oracle 
Pfost  made  to  have  Idaho  included  in  the 
BPA  marketing  area. 

HABoofa  said  those  who  are  fighting  the 
^HmiMfnn  of  Idaho  to  the  marketing  area 
"under  the  guise  that  it  is  socialistic  simply 
do  not  understand  the  facts. 

"Hie  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
seUs  not  only  to  REA's  and  municipalities, 
but  also  to  private  power  companies,  auch 
as  Idaho  Power  and  Utah  Power  ft  Light, 
and  to  large  industrial  iisers,"  HAsonfo  said. 

He  said  the  power  "generated  by  water 
originating  in  Idaho  will  be  distributed  by 
our  cities,  RSA's  and  private  power  com- 
panies with  all  Idahoans  benefiting  from 
low-cost  power." 

He  described  as  "pure  political  folly" 
stetonents  that  the  emergence  of  Bonneville 
Power  in  Idaho  would  hinder  the  tax  base 
of  local  and  State  governments. 

"One  only  has  to  visit  our  neighboring 
Statee  in  the  Northwest  and  go  through  the 
alumintun  plants  which  are  there  solely  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  BPA  power  to 
reallae  the  new  industries  and  the  new  Jobs 
which  will  be  available  in  Idaho  with  lower 
power  ratee. 

"Such  powor  in  our  State  would  make  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  potential  growth  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  Idaho.  We 
have  barely  scratched  the  siirface  in  proc- 
essing our  huge  deposit  of  phosphate,  as 
well  as  agricultural  products,  because  our 
power  rates  have  been  prohibitive,"  Haboxnq 
said. 

HABonfe  attended  a  Democratic  dinner  at 
Gooding,  Saturday  night.  Also  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Oooding  post  ofllce  earlier  in  the 
day. 

Today,  HAasnfo  will  return  to  Malad  High 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated,  to 
give  the  baccalaureate  address.  He  will  re- 
tiun  to  Washington  Sunday  night. 

A  little  later  during  the  campaign,  on 
July  20,  1962.  I  have  a  report  from  the 
same  paper  of  a  speech  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho.  Senator 
Chtjrch  on  BPA : 

Extension  or  BPA  Market  Sau)  Am  to  Pow- 
■B  Fnics  IN  Statement  bt  Chttbch 

Washington. — Bxtenslon  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  marketing  area 
to  southern  Idaho  would  increase  the  earn- 
ing potential  of  private  p>ower  companies. 
Senator  Rsanx  Chttbch,  Democrat,  of  Idaho, 
said  Thursday. 

"The  history  of  private  companies  In  the 
existing  BPA  marketing  area  proves  that 
such  private  utilities  floiirish,  and  that  the 
BPA  to  not  a  threat  to  their  existence,  but 
a  stimulant  to  their  growth  and  profits," 
CHUBCHsald. 

"Availability  of  low-cost  power  for  whole- 
sale c\istomers  in  Idaho  will  attract  new 
Industry  and  new  population,  as  It  has  in 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  western  Mon- 
tana." 


Chubch  cited  data  compUed  by  the  In- 
terior Department  to  show  that  private  util- 
ity companlss  in  the  BPA  marketing  area 
have  enjoyed  a  continual  increase  in  operat- 
ing revenues  since  1938,  when  power  first 
became  avaltoble  from  Bonneville  Dam. 

He  said  the  Portland  General  pectric  Co., 
and  the  Pacmc  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  both 
showed  tremendous  increases  in  net  incomes 
between  1940  and  1900. 

"Both  Oregon  private  utilities  are  selling 
power  for  residential  service  today  sub- 
stantially below  the  rate  level  of  1938,"  he 
said.  "In  contrast,  the  Idaho  Power  Co.'s 
residential  rate  for  600  kilowatt-hoxus  per 
month  to  today  higher  than  it  was  in  1938. 
Moreover,  the  commercial  and  indiistrtol 
rates  for  Idaho  Power  Oo.  have  not  declined 
to  the  level  of  the  Oregon  utiUUes." 

Chttbch  said  that  based  on  the  yardstick 
of  what  has  happened  In  other  areas  where 
BPA  power  to  available,  private  utility  rates 
tend  to  shift  to  a  low  profit  margin  and  high 
sales  volume  principle,  with  net  profito  go- 
ing up. 

"This  would  mean,"  Chtjbch  said,  "that  if 
we  can  extend  the  BPA  marketing  area  to 
southern  Idaho,  all  the  people  of  the  re- 
gion will  eventually  have  lower  rates,  new 
Industry  will  be  attracted,  and  tax  receipto 
to  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  treasuries 
will  be  increased. 

Chubch  said  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  earned 
$1.6  million  in  net  income  in  1940.  and 
that  this  had  increased  to  $8.8  million  in 
1960.  During  the  same  period,  he  said,  net 
income  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. 
went  from  $2.7  to  $16.7  million,  and  net  in- 
come of  the  Portland  General  Bletcric,  from 
$13to$7.6mllUon. 

A  typical  net  monthly  bill  for  residential 
service  (500  kilowatt-hours)  cost  a  Portland 
General  Electric  subscriber  $8.07  in  1938,  but 
only  $6.40  by  1961.  The  Pacific  Power  ft 
Light  subscriber,  Chobch  said,  paid  $10.24 
in  1938,  and  $8.57  in  1961.  The  Idaho  Power 
Co.  Boise  subscriber  paid  $8.60  in  1938  and 
$8.80  by  1961. 

Chttbch  said  that  in  southern  Idaho  a 
Federal  power  supply  has  been  available  on 
a  limited  basto  for  more  than  50  years  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  has  been 
widely  used  by  cooperatives  in  r\iral  areas 
which  private  companies  did  not  find  it  eco- 
nomical to  serve. 

"However,  thto  Biireau  of  Reclamation 
power  has  not  been  in  adequate  qucmtity  or 
at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  to  attract  large 
power-using  indxistries  such  as  those  which 
have  been  established  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  western  Montana.  For  thto  reason, 
it  to  in  Idaho's  interest  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  extending  the  BPA  marketing 
area  to  the  whole  of  our  State,  the  Senator 
said. 

Then  on  October  10.  1962.  there  is  a 
report  from  the  Blackfoot  NewV  of  the 
endorsement  of  BPA  for  southenvMaho 
by  my  able  colleague  who  is  so  ably  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  the  First  District 
of  Idaho  in  the  Congress.  Congressman 
WHrrs: 

CoMFTON  White  Endobses  BPA 

Nampa,  Idaho. — Compton  I.  WnrrE,  of  Clark 
Fork.  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  in 
the  First  District,  Tuesday,  urged  inclusion 
of  southern  Idaho  in  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  marketing  area. 

"Idaho  has  every  right  by  geography  and 
simple  equity  to  ita  Just  siiare  in  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  of  low-cost  Bonneville 
power,"  said  Wnrrx  in  a  statement. 

Then  again  on  October  11  we  have  an- 
other statement  reported  in  the  Black- 
foot  Dally  News,  in  which  a  then  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  a  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Oracle  Pfost,  made  a  state- 
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ment    supporting    BPA    for    southern 
Idaho: 

BONNEVILIJE   POWXB    OOOD    FOB    IDAHO,    SATS 

Mas.  ProsT 

Washinoton. — Representative  Oracle  Pfost, 
Democrat,  of  Idaho,  spoke  out  in  favor  of 
Bonneville  Power  for  southern  Idaho  on  the 
House  floor  Wednesday,  sa3ring  it  wovild  pro- 
vide beneficial  competition  to  private  utili- 
ties. 

"Just  look  at  what's  happened  to  the  pri- 
vate utilities  in  Washington  and  Oregon  who 
face  Bonneville's  Federal  power  competition," 
she  said.  "Their  rates  are  down  and  their 
sales  and  proflte  and  stock  market  values  are 
up. 

"They  have  learned  how  to  make  more 
money  by  selling  more  power  at  less  cost. 
None  of  them  to  applying  for  a  13  ^^ -percent 
rate  increase. 

"They  are  selling  residential  power  for  less 
today  than  they  did  in  1938.  Idaho  Power  to 
not.  But  their  proflte  are  Just  as  big  as 
Idaho  Power's.  They  have  gained  and  their 
customers  have  gained. 

Mrs.  Pfost  said  she  believes  there  to  a  place 
for  both  private  power  and  public  power  in 
southern  Idaho  and  predicted  lower  power 
rates  would  result  from  extension  of  Bonne- 
ville Power  and  would  accelerate  the  State's 
industrial  growth. 

"If  we  can  lower  our  power  rates,  we  can 
create  more  business  opportunity  and  more 
Jobs  for  Idaho  people,"  said  Mrs.  Pfost.  "The 
Idaho  Power  Co.,  too,  can  profit  and  prosper 
In  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  growing  Idaho 
economy." 

I  might  further  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Yoimg  Democrats  at  Idaho  State 
College  Joined  in  this  controversy  and 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  BPA  as 
reported  here: 

TOtTNG      DEMOCBAT      AT     ISC     JOINS      IN      BPA 
CONTBOVERST 

PocATELLO. — The  president  of  the  Idaho 
State  College  Young  Democrate  said  SatTir- 
day  that  a  Republican  attack  on  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Admintotratlon  to  "typical  of 
Btatemente  made  by  people  who  know  little 
about  the  facto." 

Lee  Schlender,  president  of  the  Idaho  State 
College  Young  Democrate,  was  answering  an 
attack  on  the  BPA  by  James  Annest,  Burley, 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
second  dtotrict. 

Annest  had  atta<!;ked  a  proposal  by  Senator 
Frank  Church  and  Representatives  Oracle 
Pfost  and  Ralph  Harding  that  Idaho  be  in- 
cluded in  the  marketing  area  of  the  BPA. 

"Bonneville  Power  Admintotratlon  last  year 
lost  $13  million  and  now  Mr.  Church  and 
hto  cohorto  are  proposing  that  Idaho  tax- 
payers underwrite  an  even  greater  loss," 
Annest  said. 

Schlender  said  Satiu-day  that  "it  would 
help  if  Mr.  Annest  knew  something  of  the 
conditions  under  which  Bonneville  power 
operates  t>efore  be  makes  statemento  such 
as  the  one  he  made. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  to  that  the  reason 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  U  losing 
money  to  because  of  the  excess  capacity. 
There  are  facilities  now  present  at  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  dams  for  pro- 
ducing far  more  power  than  there  to  pres- 
ently needed. 

"We  in  Idaho  are  interested  in  obtaining 
some  of  this  excess  capacity  power.  By  our 
entering  the  Bonneville  market  we  will  help 
to  lessen  the  deficit  now  being  incurred  by 
the  BPA. 

"Therefore,  it  to  evident  that  the  entire 
question  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminto- 
tratlon to  one  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  enjoy  these  l>eneflte  and  help  in  reducing 
the  present  deficit,"  Schlender  said. 

Again,  the  platform  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  State  of  Idaho  in- 


cluded a  plank  urging  the  inclusion  of 
southern  Idaho  in  the  BPA  marketing 
area. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  its  congres- 
sional candidates  in  Idaho  were  on  record 
as  favoring  extension  of  the  BPA  mar- 
keting area  to  include  all  of  our  great 
State. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  during 
the  campaign  I  visited  with  a  very  at- 
tractive young  housewife  at  a  communi- 
ty meeting  in  eastern  Idaho  and  she  said 
she  would  like  to  vote  for  me  but  she 
could  not  because  her  husband  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 
This  company  had  made  it  j)lain  to  all 
of  its  employees  that  if  Oracle  Pfost, 
Prank  Church,  Compton  White,  and 
Ralph  Harding  were  elected,  it  was  going 
to  mean  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion would  be  coming  into  southern  Ida- 
ho and  she  said  if  that  happened,  her 
husband  was  going  to  lose  his  job. 

Frank  CinnicH,  Compton  White,  and 
Ralph  Harding  were  elected  and  Bonne- 
ville power  has  come  into  southern 
Idtkho.  Her  husband  is  still  on  the  Job 
and.  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  in  this 
House  on  June  10,  he  will  still  be  on  the 
job  for  many  years  to  come  because  the 
inclusion  of  southern  Idaho  in  the  Bon- 
neville power-marketing  area  is  going  to 
woik  to  the  advantage  of  not  only  the 
people  of  Idaho  but  also  the  power  com- 
panies that  are  now  so  vigorously  oppos- 
ing this  inclusion. 

I  might  further  point  out  that  on 
April  21  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  in  Boise,  Idaho.  He  met 
with  Democratic  leaders  of  the  Idaho 
Legislature  who  furnished  him  with  a 
petition  signed  by  49  members  of  the 
Idaho  Legislature  to  be  forwarded  to 
Secretary  Udall  urging  the  Secretary  to 
include  southern  Idaho  in  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration's  marketing 
area.  I  would  like  to  read  an  accoimt 
of  this  event  from  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  of  that  date. 

BPA  Extension  Soooht  in  Democbats' 
Petition 

A  petition  signed  by  49  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Idaho  Legislatxire  urging  exten- 
sion of  the  sale  of  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
totratlon electricity  to  southern  Idaho  was 
handed  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  Wednesday. 

The  petition  iirges  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  take  steps  to  implement  thto 
petition  at  the  earliest  practical  date. 

Carver,  here  on  hto  way  to  a  timber  con- 
ference in  Portland,  Greg.,  was  handed  the 
p>etition  by  Representative  Darrell  Manning, 
Democrat,  of  Bannock. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  said  that  he  under- 
stands a  preliminary  outline  of  a  feasibility 
study  on  the  proposal  generally  indicates 
that  it  is  feasible.  He  said  the  matter  to  in 
the  review  stage  by  Department  offlctoto. 

Democratic  meml>ers  of  the  Idaho  con- 
gressional delegation  proposed  the  extension 
of  Bonneville  power  to  southern  Idaho  for 
irrigation  and  industrial  use  last  Summer. 

The  petition  refers  to  a  rate  increase 
granted  the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  saying  it  will 
"tend  tO"  discoiutige  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity and  exchange  and  ind\utry." 

The  petition  declares  that  Bonneville  rates 
are  substantially  lower  than  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  Rectomation,  which  provides  power 
for  irrigation  pumping,  and  says  they  are 
less  than  half  of  Idaho  Power's  rates. 

It  says  that  Bonneville  rates  would  make 
it  possible  for  Idaho's  phosphonis  industry 


to  quadruple  by  1980,  with  an  increase  of 
3,000  JolM  in  the  industry  and  0,000  in  sup- 
porting and  service  industries. 

It  estimates  that  one-half  million  acres  of 
new  land  can  be  brought  under  irrigation  in 
the  next  20  years,  mostly  by  means  of  ground 
water.  It  says  BPA  could  assure  ample 
piunping  power  at  low  rates. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  other  instances 
of  the  people  of  Idaho  asking  the  Secre- 
tary to  include  southern  Idaho  into  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  mar- 
keting area.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  necessary,  as  this  decision  was 
based  on  the  facts  revealed  by  the  study 
as  well  as  on  the  requests  of  Idahoans. 
President  Harry  Truman  pointed  out  on 
May  26, 1952,  in  a  speech  that: 

There  to  a  terrible  barrage  of  propaganda 
going  around  these  days  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
private  power  producers.  •  •  • 

The  power  companies  are  spending  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  on  their  propaganda 
program  •  •  •  and  they  are  running  what  I 
call  a  vicious  campaign.  •  •  •  Thto  propa- 
ganda campaign  to  based  on  the  old  theory 
of  scaring  the  people,  of  trying  to  frighten 
and  confuse  them  instead  of  arguing  on  the 
basis  of  facte.  They  set  out  to  play  upon  the 
emotions  of  church-goers.  Boy  Scouto  and 
schoolchildren.  They  try  to  control  the 
people's  thoughte  by  using  slogans  and  scare 
words,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  t>ook  of  Karl 
Marx  and  Adolf  Hitler. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  deplorable 
power  company  propaganda  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  exposed  in  1952  has  been 
very  evident  in  Idaho  since  the  action 
of  Secretary  Udall  in  including  southern 
Idaho  in  the  BPA  marketing  area. 

The  two  private  power  companies 
serving  southern  Idaho  immediately 
laimched  into  the  type  of  propaganda 
campaign  that  President  Tniman  de- 
plored. They  were  spending  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  to  put  forth  a 
barrage  of  newspaper  advertlsments  con- 
taining distortions,  half-truths,  exag- 
gerations and  outright  falsehoods,  and 
telling  what  a  flop  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  had  been  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  western  Montana. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDINO.  I  will  be  happy  to 
Shield  to  my  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  mentioned  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington I  cannot  help  but  stand  up  and 
pay  a  little  tribute  to  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration's  work  in  my  own 
State  of  Washington,  as  well  as  in  our 
closest  neighbor  State,  Oregon.  A  year 
ago  in  August  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending an  event  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  hon- 
oring Bonneville's  25  years  of  service  to 
the  region.  It  was  interesting  to  me  to 
see  there  the  members  of  industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  transportation,  all  gathered 
for  the  single  purpose  of  pa3rlng  tribute 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  during  the 
past  25  years  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
conducted  its  affairs  and  for  the  service 
it  had  given  to  the  States  and  to  the  area. 

Interestingly  enough  they  added  a 
particular  tribute  to  its  aide  and  yoimg 
manager  and  Administrator.  Charles 
Luce,  of  my  own  native  State. 
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conclude  and  i  ay  again  that  Bonneville 


contributed  not  only  to 
tut  to  the  entire  economic 
health  of  our  :  ration. 

Mr.  HARDD  O.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewonaui  from  Washington.  I 
want  to  say  tl  at  we  in  souttiem  Idaho 
are  happy  to  b  >  a  part  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  market  ng  area.  I  feel  just  as 
the  gentlewonan  does  about  the  good 
wrark  that  ts  t  eing  done  by  BPA  in  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  will 


Northwest. 

Mr.  EDMONpSON 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDISO.  I  am  happy  to  jrield 
to  the  gentlen  an  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMON  360N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coi  isent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [  Mr.  UllhakI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

Tb»  SPEAK  SR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  th  $  request  of  the  gentleman 
fn»n  Oklahon  a? 

Tliere  was  n  >  objection. 

Mr.  mUALJY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  individuals  from  regions 
other  than  tlu  Pacific  Northwest,  either 
from  ignorant  or  misunderstanding, 
criticize  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. Thofe  of  us  who  live  in  the 
NcMTthwest  anc  who  have  seen  the  differ- 
ences that  hai  e  come  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  C<  lumbia  River  Basin,  know 
what  a  vital  b  mefit  BPA  has  been. 

Oldtimers  ii  Oreg<m  can  still  remem- 
ber the  power  trust  scandals  of  the  pre- 
Bonnevllle  da '%  whoi  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity was  so  ligh  that  no  one  had  more 
than  a  few  dn  plights  in  their  home  and 
there  were  no  stoves,  no  electrical  irons, 
few  washing  i  lachines,  and  virtually  no 
faftn  electriciy.  They  also  recall  the 
tremendous  o  ipoeitlon  from  private  in- 
dustry to  the  1  onneville  and  Grand  Cou- 
lee Dams,  am  saw  the  Oxbow  damsite 
sit  idle  in  th<  hands  of  private  capital 
for  neaiiy  50  :  ears  before  the  possibility 
of  a  high  Hel  b  Canyon  dam  jarred  pri- 
vate utilities  i  ito  action. 

Today  no  (ther  river  system  in  the 
world  exceeds  the  hjrdroelectrlc  develop- 
ment of  the  X  J3.  Columbia  River  power 
system.  We  i  re  now  nearlng  the  end  of 
the  26th  year  <  (  Bonneville  operation  and 
we  can  lodk  bi  ck  with  real  pride  over  the 
magnificent  i  ccompllafaments  which  it 
has  achieved  <  m  behalf  of  the  Northwest 


and  the  country.  We  must  also  look 
back  with  some  sorrow  at  opportunities 
that  have  been  lost  due  to  the  lack  of 
vision  in  Qovemment  leaders  at  various 
times,  and  from  this  take  warning  that 
men  today  lacking  in  vision  will  also  try 
to  hinder  the  full  development  of  Bonne- 
ville's capacity.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
proposed  extra-high-voltage  intertie  for 
which  we  are  seeking  appropriations  this 
year.  While  I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  intertie  today,  I  am 
sure  that  the  principal  reason  for  much 
of  the  recent  campaign  against  BPA  is 
to  prevent  that  line  from  being  built  by 
the  Government  on  behalf  of  the  people. 
While  Bonneville  at  the  outset  had  to 
face  opposition  of  many  people  even 
within  the  Northwest,  today  there  is  sup- 
port for  its  programs  from  every  seg- 
ment of  the  economy.  This  is  so  be- 
cause Bonneville  has  been  administered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  benefits  for 
all,  for  the  homeowners,  for  the  small 
businessman,  for  the  private  utilities, 
and  for  great  industries.  Twenty -five 
years  ago  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  al- 
most entirely  dependent  on  farming, 
lumber,  mining,  and  fishing,  and  except 
for  mills  and  a  few  fishing  canneries 
there  was  little  industry.  Today  elec- 
tricity is  used  to  provide  the  power  so 
vital  to  modem  industry,  and  BPA's  14 
electro-process  customers  alone  repre- 
sent a  gross  investment  of  nearly  $400 
million.  These  plants  account  for  close 
to  one-third  of  the  Nation's  aluminum 
ingot  production,  as  well  as  substantial 
production  of  several  other  minerals  and 
chemicals,  and  also  for  a  great  pulp, 
paper,  and  plywood  industry.  The  three 
major  aluminum  companies  alone,  in 
1961  produced  one-half  million  tons  of 
primary  aluminum,  had  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  $51  million,  spent  $24  million  on 
transportation,  $22  million  on  materials, 
supplies,  and  services,  and  paid  over  $5 
million  in  State  and  local  taxes.  This 
money  could  not  have  been  spent  were  it 
not  for  development  of  the  Columbia 
under  BPA.  and  the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Mines 
estimates  that  within  the  next  three 
decades  primary  aluminum  production 
will  be  four  times  the  1961  figures. 

Before  Bonneville  came  along  to  pro- 
vide a  great  reservoir  of  low -cost  power, 
the  lumber  industry  in  the  Northwest 
was  greatly  limited  in  any  efforts  at  re- 
fined processing.  Today's  electrified 
sawmills,  paper  and  plywood  plants  to- 
gether with  wood  fabrication  of  all  kinds 
provide  anployment  for  two  out  of  every 
five  workers  gainfully  employed  in  manu- 
facture in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

During  the  last  20  years  the  quick- 
frozen  food  industry  has  enjoyed  amaz- 
ing expansion  due  largely  to  the  availa- 
bility of  abundant  low -cost  power.  Most 
spectacular  has  been  the  great  growth 
of  frozen  cooked  potato  products  which 
in  1959  represented  76  percent  of  the 
total  UJB.  pack.  Today,  the  Northwest 
accounts  for  one-half  of  the  berries,  one- 
third  of  the  vegetables,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  frozen  fruit  packed  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Northwest  is  not 
blessed  with  great  reserves  of  coal  or  oil 
which  can  be  used  to  fuel  furnaces  or  to 
provide  energy  for  home  and  industry. 


•nie  only  great  power  resource  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  is  water.  As  this 
water  falls  in  the  great  mountains  of  the 
Rockies  and  the  Cascades  and  runs  down 
creelEs  into  rivers  and  finally  empties  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  tremendous  power  is 
spent,  which  for  himdreds  of  years  was 
completely  wasted.  Not  until  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Harold  Ickes  had  vision  to 
see  what  could  be  done  with  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  its  power  resources  was 
there  any  great  move  toward  developing 
the  hydroelectric  capacity  of  the  region. 
Mr.  Speaker,  every  time  a  new  step  has 
been  proposed  in  developing  the  power 
resources  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  private 
interests  opposing  low-cost  power  have 
said  that  we  were  Just  going  to  have  a 
surplus,  that  there  was  not  anybody  to 
use  it.  These  men  failed  to  recognize 
that  when  you  develop  power  sources. 
users  will  come.  This  is  exactly  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  Northwest. 

Demands  on  power  in  the  Northwest 
continue  to  grow.  Bonneville  during  the 
past  decade  has  supplied  more  electric 
energy  to  the  region  than  all  other  utili- 
ties combined.  The  Columbia  River  de- 
livers more  water  than  any  other  U.S. 
river  except  the  Mississippi,  and  there 
are  yet  many  areas  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  waiting  to  be  developed.  At  every 
dam  water  is  lost  over  the  spillway, 
wasted  instead  of  being  f  unneled  through 
turbines,  because  the  river  has  not  been 
fully  controlled.  Upstream  storage  is 
vitally  needed,  not  Just  for  the  power 
there,  but  for  the  power  that  will  be 
developed  downstream. 

Thus  there  is  still  much  to  be  done, 
but  in  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  those 
who  criticize  the  BPA  to  come  to  Oregon 
and  see.  Come  and  see  whole  towns 
which  had  scarcely  any  electricity  25 
years  ago,  as  brightly  lighted  as  down- 
town Washington.  Come  and  see  in- 
dustry which  25  years  ago  would  have 
been  thought  out  of  the  question  in  an 
area  where  there  was  no  coal  or  oil. 
Come  and  see  a  population  far  greater 
than  the  population  which  could  ever 
have  been  supported  in  the  Northwest  25 
years  ago,  people  who  not  only  supply 
benefits  to  themselves  but  consume  auto- 
mobiles from  Detroit,  and  textiles  from 
the  southeast,  and  manufactured  goods 
from  New  England.  Come  to  Oregon  and 
ask  the  farmers  or  the  small  business- 
man or  the  great  industrial  leaders  what 
abundant,  low-cost  power  has  meant. 
The  critic  will  discover  that  Bonneville 
is  not  a  political  issue.  It  does  not  divide 
men  along  party  lines  because  we  all 
know  it  has  helped  create  a  great  econ- 
omy, and  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  future 
for  an  area  rich  in  potential  and  vital 
to  America — the  great  Pacific  Northwest. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield  further? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  fine  presentation  which  he  is 
making  this  afternoon  and  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  best 
available  evidence  which  we  could  ask 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Idaho 
on  this  subject  that  admittedly  has  been 
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a  subject  of  some  controversy.  Person- 
ally I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
what  Idaho  needs  or  what  Idaho  wants. 
I  would  not  expect  any  better  authorities 
on  that  subject  to  be  cited  to  the  House 
than  those  provided  by  the  men  elected 
by  the  people  of  Idaho  to  speak  for  that 
State.  On  that  score  the  gentleman 
who  is  in  the  well  of  the  House  has  cer- 
tainly proven  himself  to  be  an  articulate, 
able,  and  courageous  fighter  for  the 
causes  in  which  his  State  is  interested; 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  him  for  the 
presentation  he  is  maldng  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  might  state  further,  without  getting 
into  the  question  at  all  of  what  Idaho 
wants,  that  I  join  him  in  deploring  the 
attack  which  has  been  made  upon  the 
distingiiished  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
an  able  and  very  accomplished  former 
Member  of  this  body.  I  think  anybody 
who  accuses  our  present  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  being  a  czar  and  a  dictator, 
who  does  not  consult  with  the  people, 
simply  is  not  acquainted  with  his  record 
and  with  his  manner  of  doing  business. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure,  while  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  working  with  and  ob- 
serving in  action  three  different  gentle- 
men who  served  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  think  all  of  them  have  been 
fine  gentiemen,  courteous  gentlemen, 
and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  them. 
But  my  own  judgment  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  who  has  been  most 
responsive  to  public  opinion  on  issues 
that  affect  national  policy  has  been  the 
gentleman  who  presently  occupies  that 
position  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Kennedy.  I  think  that  he  has  shown  in 
the  conduct  of  his  office  that  he  believes 
in  going  to  the  people  and  consulting 
them  on  questions;  that  he  believes  in 
going  to  their  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
sulting fully  with  them.  And  I  believe 
that  when  he  has  reached  his  judgment, 
based  on  that  consultation,  on  the  evi- 
dence, he  has  been  frank  and  bold  and 
courageous  in  seeking  action  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  Nation.  I  think  that 
frankness  and  that  boldness  has  been 
shown  on  the  national  scene  today.  I 
think  they  are  qualities  which  are  com- 
mendable in  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  appreciate  the  defense  of  the  Secre- 
tary which  is  being  voiced  in  the  well  of 
the  House  today,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man from  Oklahoma.  May  I  say  on  that 
point  that  I  concur  with  him  on  the  fine 
job  that  the  Secretary  is  doing.  I  am 
sure  that  while  we  have  a  man  running 
the  Interior  Department  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  people  the  way 
the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall  is.  we  are 
not  going  to  have  another  Teapot  Dome 
scandal. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  should  like  to  add 
my  commendation  of  the  woric  whi<di  our 
able  Secretary  is  doing,  and  also  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for  the 


strenuous  and  courageous  effort  he  is 
making  on  behalf  of  his  people  in  the 
great  Northwest. 

We  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  of 
course,  do  not  benefit  directly  from  these 
projects,  but  I  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  that  we  appreciate  the  great  con- 
tribution to  the  strength  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  which 
these  projects  make. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  referred  to 
the  scare  words  which  were  being  used 
by  power  companies  against  these  proj- 
ects. I  can  recall  reading  that  the  power 
compemies  called  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  an  area  which  was  populated  only 
by  ratUesnakes,  jackrabbits  and  sage- 
brush before  these  projects  went  into  ef- 
fect. They  said  this  power  would  not  be 
needed.  They  said  this  was  a  barren 
land.  But  I  think  that  events  have  since 
proven  that  these  great  power  projects  do 
benefit  not  only  the  people  of  the  North- 
west but  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation. 
At  a  time  when  we  in  the  United  States 
of  America  are  really  the  showcase  of 
democracy  to  the  world,  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  add  to  and  strengthen  these  proj- 
ects in  order  to  strengthen  the  entire 
Nation  and  its  economy. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  for  his  remarks  and  the  fight 
he  is  making  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  want  to  thank  the 
able  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  contribution  on  this  subject.  Our 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  as  you  all 
know,  is  a  college  professor  and  is  one  of 
the  best-read  Members  of  the  House.  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  one  that  knows  bet- 
ter than  he  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  by  private  utilities  in  the  past 
against  Grand  Coulee,  against  Boulder 
Dam  and  other  developments,  in  the 
West.  He  has  shown  great  courage  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  supporting 
projects  that  were  in  the  national  inter- 
est though  he  knew  that  his  action  may 
not  be  the  most  popular  thing  in  West 
Virginia;  but  we  know  that  his  decisions 
were  right  because  American  prosperity, 
whichever  section  of  the  country  it  oc- 
curs in,  benefits  the  whole  Nation. 

Those  reclamation  projects  out  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  are  us- 
ing tractors,  combines,  and  other  ma- 
chinery that  are  built  with  steel  that  in 
turn  is  made  from  iron  ore  and  coal  and 
other  products  of  the  States  of  the  East. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

May  I  point  out  that  this  campaign 
of  propaganda  that  has  been  carried  on 
by  these  two  private  power  companies 
has  resulted  in  their  spending  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  that  they  have 
collected  from  the  power  consumers;  one 
of  them  was  only  recently  granted  a  rate 
increase,  and  the  other  one  presently  has 
an  application  for  an  increase  in  its 
power  rates.  They  have  published  these 
full-page,  half-page,  and  quarter-page 
ads  frequently  in  the  papers  of  Idaho. 
In  return,  they  expect  the  editors  of  the 
papers  to  write  editorials  favorable  to 
their  viewpoint.  When  they  find  an  edi- 
tor who  writes  editorials  favorable  to 
their  position,  they  Immediate^  reprint 
these  editorials  and  send  them  around 
to  all  the  other  editors  asking  them  if 


they  cannot  reprint  them  in  their  papers. 
If  an  editor  still  holds  out,  he  can  expect 
a  visit  from  the  manager  of  the  local 
power  company  to  ask  when  he  is  going 
to  Join  the  fight  against  what  they  call 
"socialism." 

Then  they  follow  up  with  forwarding 
this  type  of  information  to  pe(q?le  such 
as  our  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
during  the  past  5  days  has  been  inserting 
it  in  the  Recoed  as  the  views  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Idaho,  which,  as  I  am  pointing  out 
to  you,  is  just  simply  not  so. 

I  want  to  say  further,  I  am  glad  there 
is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  between 
the  views  of  the  people  of  Idaho  and  the 
views  of  most  of  the  editors  of  the  8 
daily  papers  and  the  40-odd  weekly  pa- 
pers that  serve  my  district.  I  am  sure 
that  from  this  half  a  hundred  papers, 
you  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
those  that  have  ever  supported  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  office  or  the  views 
of  the  Democratic  Part^  that  have  made 
this  Nation  great.  Yet,  in  spite  of  edi- 
torial opposition  and  in  spite  of  being 
outspent  in  csonpaign  spending,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  won  a  major  victory  on  its 
platform  which  asked  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  BPA  mar- 
keting area;  and  with  the  election  of 
three  out  of  four  congressional  candi- 
dates, who  publicly  called  for  this  in- 
clusion, to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  want  to  point  out  further  that  the 
power  companies  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
are  losing  their  fight,  public  relations 
wise,  because  in  spite  of  all  their  heavy 
expenditures  in  week  after  week  pub- 
lishing i>aid  advertisements  against 
BPA,  and  in  spite  of  many  letters  to 
editors  by  their  supporters,  and  a  current 
house  campaign,  when  I  visit  my  district 
I  have  people  come  up  and  pat  me  on 
the  back  and  say:  "Congressman  Habo- 
iNG.  keep  it  up.  We  realize  that  BPA 
is  the  only  answer  to  the  ever-increasing 
power  rates  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  and 
the  Utah  Power  L  Ught  Co." 

These  people  are  often  known  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party.  I  am 
sure  they  are  not  going  to  make  these 
statements  publicly,  but  they  feel  that 
way  in  their  hearts.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  in  the  last  copy  of  the  Idaho  Sun- 
day Statesman  that  came  to  my  office 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
advertising,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
every  editorial  concerned  with  BPA  in 
this  paper  has  been  against  BPA  and 
further  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  only 
political  column  carried  by  the  States- 
man is  opposed  to  BPA,  the  only  letter 
to  the  editor  in  this  paper  on  the  subject 
of  BPA  supported  it,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  from  the  Idaho  Sunday  States- 
man of  July  14  an  unsolicited  letter  from 
Hal  Baker: 

BONNEVU.LE  POWES  OPERATION  VIEWED 

EoTTOS,  The  Statesuam: 

I  doubt  that  many  readers  of  the  States- 
man's Letters  to  the  Editor,  havenX  found 
out  that  the  deficits  charged  against  the 
BonnevUle  Power  Administration  have  not 
put  the  BPA  project  behind  In  Its  payout 
'  requirements. 

As  of  June  30.  1957,  BPA  was  178  million 
ahead  In  its  payout  requirements.  Private 
power    companies    constructed    powerplants 
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would  he  6.9  mills  per  kilo- 
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monopoly.    I  think  that  Is 

that  Is  causing  pain  in  our 


ICr.  Baker  but  I  compll- 
hls  knowledge  and  on  his 
courage. 

ICr.  Speak^,  I  realise  thia  win  prob- 
aUy  result  oily  in  another  barrage  of 
power  compa  ly  instigated  letters  to  the 
editor  in  erer '  paper  in  the  State. 

The  powa  companies  expect  their 
friends  to  wilte  letters  in  their  behalf. 
We  merely  hope  that  the 
people  of  Idano  will  continue  to  get  all 
of  the  facts  o  '  this  matter  and  that  they 
wlU  continue  to  study  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  I  am  81  ire  that  if  they  do  that  they 
win  continue  in  the  future,  as  they  did 
last  Norembc  r,  and  have  in  the  past,  to 
support  the  i  iclusion  of  southern  Idaho 
In  the  BPA  n  a^eting  area. 

Ifr.  Speak  rr,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Secretary  U<  an  for  responding  to  the 
request  of  \hi  \  Idaho  congressional  dele- 
gation, memk  ers  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  the  mans  others  who  have  requested 
this  action  oi  i  his  part. 

I  want  to  say  further.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  I  am  n>t  antiprivate  power  com- 
pany. I  poiited  out  in  a  speech  re- 
ceaotly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  how  the 
private  powei  companies  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  '  Washington,  in  cooperation 
and  in  comp  !titl<m  with  the  Bonneville 
Power  AdmJ  listration.  had  increased 
proflts.  had  ncreased  returns  to  Uieir 
stockholders,  uid  had  a  much  better  year 
last  year  thm  our  local  power  com- 
panies withoit  BPA.  It  is  my  sincere 
lUHDe.  and  I  c  xpress  it  here  again  today, 
that  the  two  private  power  companies 
which  serve  the  southern  part  of  my 
State  win  dro  ?  their  expensive  campaign 
ot  propagand  \  and  wiU  work  in  competi- 
tion and  coo  )eration  with  BPA  for  the 
economic  development  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  aU  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

lii.  white:.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yi  ild? 

Mr.  HARD  MO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ida  ho. 


Mr.WHTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  in  thi  remarks  of  my  senior  col- 
Idaho.    I  believe  that  the 
the  First  District  of  Idaho 


league  from 
experience  in 


Justifies  Mr.  1  [Aaonro's  wish  to  have  Bon- 
neville powei  extended  into  the  second 
district  of  Idj  iho.  BonneviUe  power  has 
been  maxket<  d  in  northern  Idaho  since 


the  beginning  of  BPA.  We  also  have 
private  power  companies  marketing 
power  in  cooperation  with  this  public 
tttiUty.  The  9irit  of  competition  be- 
tween public  and  private  power  has  given 
my  oonsUtnents  lower  rates,  better  serv- 
ice, and  healthier  private  power  com- 
panies than  are  now  enjoyed  in  southern 
Idaho.  Development  of  the  water  re- 
source in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Co- 
lumbia drainage  is  Justifiably  envied  by 
those  residing  in  the  remaining  southern 
portion  of  this  drainage.  Therefore  I 
commend  the  marketing  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  extend  Bon- 
neviUe power  into  the  entire  topographic 
and  geographic  region  possessing  this 
tremendous  water  resource.  I  am  sure 
that  the  benefits  will  eventually  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  of  the  administration 
in  annoimcing  this  extension,  which  is 
now  technically  and  economically  feasi- 
ble. 

In  view  of  the  current  series  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  back  pages  of  the  Ck)H- 
OBxssiONAi.  RxcoRO  regarding  House 
Resolution  430.  one  would  believe  that 
advocacy  of  the  extension  of  BonneviUe 
power  into  southern  Idaho  could  only  be 
undertaken  by  a  Congressman  with  more 
courage  than  sense.  However,  despite 
the  considerable  sums  spent  by  those 
private  power  companies,  not  experienced 
at  cooperation  with  either  public  utilities 
or  the  pubUc,  in  order  to  conjiire  up  a 
horrendous  image  of  the  BPA.  I  believe 
that  the  greater  majority  of  consumers 
welcome  inclusion  within  the  marketing 
area.  I  respect  the  right  of  the  private 
power  companies  to  resist  this  change, 
but  I  do  dispute  the  manner  of  resist- 
ance. Costly  advertisements  in  news- 
papers, mailings  to  stockholders  and  con- 
sumers and  hired  spokesmen  are  aU  a 
part  of  an  acceptable  way  of  pressing  a 
point.  However,  when  these  same  means 
of  communication  are  used  to  present  not 
a  slanted  view  of  the  case,  but  accusa- 
tions of  socialism  and  the  whole  battery 
of  terms  so  frequently  and  loosely  hurled 
about  by  the  fanatics,  I  believe  it  is  time 
for  the  representatives  of  this  campaign's 
victims  to  speak  out.  That  is  why  we  are 
here  today.  My  part  is  to  state  cate- 
gorically that  Bonneville  power  has  not 
ruined  any  industries  in  my  district. 
Rather  it,  in  cooperation  with  en- 
lightened private  power  firms,  has  been 
a  tremendous  asset  to  the  industrial  and 
cultural  development  of  northern  Idaho. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  same  benefits 
WiU  soon  be  enjoyed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  State,  and  I  believe  they  wiU 
through  the  extension  of  BPA. 

It  seems  rather  curious  to  me  that  op- 
ponents to  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration must  travel  across  the  continent 
to  find  a  qxjnsor  for  House  Resolution 
430.  History  taught  European  rulers  the 
folly  of  absentee  rule.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  wisely  provided  that  Congress- 
men be  residents  of  the  States  they  rep- 
resent. In  oiu:  age  of  modem  com- 
munication, it  seems  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  for  a  Member  from  the  East 
to  understand  the  problems  of  Idaha  A 
sprinkling  of  editorials  is  presented  to  the 
Congress  as  an  accurate  representation 
of  Tdahoans'  convictions  concerning 
BPA.  In  order  to  correct  this  inaccurate 
portrayal  of  my  constituents'  consensus. 


I  hereby  offer  an  example  of  a  more  ac- 
curate expression  of  their  opinion  by  Mr. 
Sam  Day  of  the  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune. 

[From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Ifoming  lYlb- 
une.  May  31, 1963] 

Sicoxs,  Fni^  Pdbt  amb  tbs  BPA 

It  Is  one  of  life's  little  ironies  that  the 
flames  of  poUtlcal  passion  sometimes  spring 
from  the  least  likely  fueL  The  hottest  emo- 
tions are  not  necessarUy  aroused  by  emo- 
tional topics  such  as  love  and  reUglon.  The 
fires  of  faith  and  conviction  feed  more 
fiercely  in  such  dry  and  brittle  fields  as  taxa- 
tion and  forelgpi  poUcy.  And  nowhere  do 
they  bum  better  than  In  a  field  one  might 
suppose  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  non- 
combusflble  facts — the  field  of  hydroelectric 
power  distribution.  But  the  debate  over 
power  is  a  torrid  one,  and  it  was  no  surprise 
that  the  flames  of  passion  were  kindled  in- 
stantly last  weekend  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
plans  to  extend  its  marketing  area  to  south- 
ern Idaho. 

The  reaction  from  the  president  of  Idaho 
Power  Co..  Thomas  X.  Roach  of  Boise,  was  so 
swift,  and  so  vehement,  that  the  facts  of 
the  proposal  quickly  disappeared  in  a  cloud 
of  smoky  oratory.  A  member  of  the  Bonne- 
viUe Regional  Advisory  Council.  State  Sen- 
ator Carl  C.  Moore,  of  Lewiston.  succeeded 
in  blowing  away  some  of  the  smoke.  But 
Roach  sounded  the  caUed  to  arms,  and  re- 
inforcements soon  WiU  be  pouring  into  the 
breach.  If  the  pattern  of  the  past  holds 
true,  the  line  of  ideological  conflict  wlU 
harden  and  the  smoke  of  battle  may  long 
obscure  the  facts  of  the  BPA  plan. 

What  Lb  this  terrible  thing  that  BPA  pro- 
poses to  do? 

Effective  today,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  extended  the  BPA  marketing  area 
from  Oregon,  Washington,  western  Montana, 
and  northern  Idaho  into  southern  Idaho  and 
small  adjoining  areas  in  Wyoming,  Montana, 
and  Nevada.  This  means  that  the  market- 
ing area,  which  formerly  covered  the  lower 
and  middle  portions  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  will  now  cover  the  entire  basin. 

BPA  is  a  Federal  agency  which  markets 
at  wholesale  rates  the  power  produced  by 
Federal  projects  within  its  area,  chiefly  those 
of  the  UJS.  Reclamation  Bureau  (like  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River)  and  the 
n.S.  Army  Corps  of  engineers  (like  Ice  Har- 
bor on  the  Lower  Snake) .  The  extension  of 
the  BPA  marketing  area  into  the  Upper  Co- 
lumbia Basin  means  that  BPA  will  take  over 
the  marketing  of  power  produced  by  flve 
Reclamation  Bureau  dams  in  that  area. 

BPA  expects  during  the  first  year  to  sell 
power  in  southern  Idaho  at  a  rate  about  40 
percent  lower  than  the  rate  now  offered  by 
the  Reclamation  Bureau,  which  is  in  turn 
lower  than  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  rate.  BPA 
can  do  this  because  of  the  savings  effected 
by  Integration  of  Its  power  supply  and  de- 
mand throughout  the  basin.  The  Reclama- 
tion Biireau  rate,  by  contrast,  was  circum- 
scribed by  the  far  smaller  output  of  its  five 
projects  in  the  upper  basin.  One  of  the 
key  considerations  here  Is  that  the  lower 
basin  has  its  peak  power  demand  in  the  win- 
ter becaxise  the  biggest  consvuners  are  cities 
and  Industries,  while  the  upper  basin  has 
Its  peak  demand  in  the  summer  because  the 
biggest  consxmiers  are  irrigation  pumpers. 
Integration  of  the  two  systems  will  mean 
more  economic  use  of  the  available  power 
projects.  BPA  estimates  that  the  saving 
from  this  consideration  alone  will  amount 
to  more  than  9100  million  by  1980,  more  than 
enough  to  build  the  Lewlston-Soda  Springs 
transmission  line  which  will  be  necessary 
for  expansion  of  the  system. 

Neither  BPA  nor  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
seUs  power  on  the  open  retail  market,  as  do 
the  private  utUlty  companies.  Instead,  they 
sell  it  at  wholesale  to  certain  preference  cus- 
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tamers,  q>eclfied  by  law.  such  as  coopera- 
tives, municipalities,  public  agencies,  some 
heavy  Industries,  and  private  utmty  compa- 
nies. These  in  turn  seU  or  provide  the  power 
to  the  individual  users,  so  that,  although  the 
direct  customers  are  relatively  few  In  num- 
ber, the  benefits  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
economy. 

The  significance  of  this  for  an  economy 
such  as  that  of  southern  Idaho,  which  is 
severely  limited  by  high  freight  rates  and  by 
distance  from  the  market,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. BPA  estimates  that  the  phosphate 
industry,  which  is  dependent  on  cheap  power 
if  It  Is  to  survive,  would  with  BPA  power 
create  9,000  new  Jobs  in  southern  Idaho  by 
1980  in  the  production  of  chemical  fertlllBer. 

The  ability  of  BPA  to  provide  a  climate  for 
industry  through  low  cost  power  has  been 
the  key  to  the  success  and  acceptance  of 
BPA  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  New  indus- 
tries have  been  attracted  to  the  BPA  area  by 
low  cost  power,  and  they  in  turn  have  at- 
tracted population  and  retaU  business,  stim- 
ulating the  demand  for  retaU  power.  This 
is  why  the  private  utUlty  companies,  far 
from  being  hurt  by  BPA,  have  fiourished  side 
by  side  with  it. 

Why  is  it  that  BPA  can  seU  power  so  much 
more  cheaply  than  private  utility  companies 
can?  Its  costs  are  far  lower.  BPA  does  not 
have  to  pay  the  bond  interest  rates  which 
are  a  major  part  of  the  coet  of  financing  pri- 
vate hydroelectric  projects.  It  does  not  have 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  stockholders.  It 
pays  no  Federal,  State  or  local  taxes.  It  can 
take  advantage  of  economies  which  stem 
from  large  scale  operations.  But,  contrary 
to  the  claims  of  some  private  utility  cc«n- 
panles,  BPA  Is  not  directly  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  It  does  not  make  a 
practice  of  selling  power  below  cost.  Its 
costs  are  fully  met  frtxn  power  revenues. 

Do  the  advantages  which  BPA  enjojrs  over 
private  utility  companies  constitute  a  form 
of  unfair  competition?  This  depends  on 
one's  attitude  toward  ownership  of  the  basic 
means  of  production  in  a  society.  If  one 
holds  that  all  productive  means  which  can 
be  turned  to  private  profit  are  properly  the 
field  for  private  ownership,  then  certainly  it 
is  unfair  to  inject  governmental  competition. 
Into  one  of  those  fields.  But  If  one  draws 
a  distinction  between  the  productive  means 
which  are  basic  to  an  economy  and  other 
forms  of  production  the  rule  does  not  apply. 
Such  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
the  production  and  wholesale  distribution  of 
hydroelectric  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
such  activities  as  the  retaU  sale  of  power. 

The  distinction  is  an  important  one  be- 
cause a  privately  owned  company  producing 
power  and  selling  it  at  wholesale  cannot  be 
equated,  for  example,  with  a  iMrber  shop. 
One  must  weight  the  Impact  of  governmental 
competition  on  the  barber  and  the  power 
company  against  the  impact  upon  society. 
The  public  benefits  of  government  barber 
shops  are  few,  if  any.  But  publicly  owned 
power  systems  can.  as  has  been  shown  many 
times,  have  incalculable  benefits  for  society. 
They  have  stimulated  productive  capacity, 
established  taxable  wealth,  opened  vast  new 
fields  for  the  utility  companies,  among  oth- 
ers, and  created  far  more  private  enterprise 
than  they  have  destroyed. 

No,  the  BPA  won't  reaUy  hiut  the  good 
folks  of  southern  Idaho.  But  with  help 
from  Idaho  Power  Co.  it  could  come  close 
to  scaring  them  to  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  is  a  more  ac- 
curate expression  of  their  convictions  be- 
cause I  have  heard  both  the  pro's  and 
con's  of  private  versus  public  power  on 
location  in  Idaho.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  this,  my  files  are  a'pen  to  prove 
the  true  views  of  the  Idaho  people  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  Bonneville 
power. 


At  least  ostensibly  the  purpose  of  re- 
printing editorials  f  ran  Idaho  <n>po6ing 
the  BPA  is  to  gain  support  of  House 
Resolution  430.  I  submit  that  an  identi- 
cal proposal  has  already  been  rejected  by 
the  House  Interior  C(xnmittee.  An 
amendment  to  this  efTect  was  offered  to 
HJl.  994,  but  was  promptly  and  soundly 
voted  down  bipartisanly  by  members  of 
the  committee.  I  believe  it  is  rather  late 
to  attempt  to  recall  the  exercise  of  a 
statutorially  granted  power  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  committee's  action. 

We  have  been  patient  with  the  at- 
tempts to  discredit  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  Today,  however,  we  are 
coming  to  an  end  of  patience,  because  we 
resent  a  distortion  of  facts  concerning 
the  BPA  and  the  views  of  our  constitu- 
ents. We  will  continue  to  represent  our 
constitutents  in  this  manner  as  long  as  it 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  WHITK  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague  from  Idaho 
on  the  very  fine  presentation  he  has 
made.  I  might  point  out  that  the  ex- 
cellent record  he  has  made  in  the  Con- 
gress during  the  6  months  he  has  been 
here  and  his  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  Northwest,  including  those  mining 
resources  that  are  so  Important  to  the 
currency  of  this  Nation,  have  Just  re- 
sulted in  his  appointment  today  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, on  which  he  will  serve  along  with 
his  previous  assignment  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  feel  that  he  did  a  fine  Job  In 
presenting  the  views  of  his  constituents. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  at 
this  point,  "Do  you  know  of  any  elected 
official  in  the  State  of  Idaho  in  either 
party  who  has  been  critical  to  the  point 
of  demanding  that  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  not  include  southern 
Idaho  in  its  marketing  area?" 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  know  of  no  such  riected  individual 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  who  has  been  so 
criticaL 

Mr.  HARDING.  When  we  have  a  UB. 
Senator  elected  from  each  party  and 
when  we  have  a  Governor  elected  from 
the  opposite  party  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  First  Congressional  District  and  my- 
self, I  would  feel  if  they  thought  this  was 
such  a  bad  thing,  they  would  be  inserting 
all  of  these  critical  editorials  and  de- 
manding that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior not  take  this  action.  But  I  feel 
that  the  elected  Representatives  of  Idaho 
of  both  parties  feel  a  tremendous  under- 
current of  the  people  of  Idaho.  They 
know  this  is  right,  they  know  that  south- 
em  Idaho  is  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
geographically. 

They  know  that  we  furnish  the  water, 
and  they  know  that  we  deserve  the  bene- 
fits of  BPA.  For  that  reason  elected  offi- 
cials in  Idaho  who  have  not  supported 
BPA  have  remained  on  the  fence  or  re- 
mained silent  on  this  great  issue. 


THE  CONGRESS  MUST  DEVELOP  A 
REAUSnC  QOVERNMENT-WIDB 
VOUKn  ON  FEDERALLY  OWNS) 
LAND— THE  PRESENT  POLICY 
FAVORS  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
OVER  HUMAN  BEINGS,  AND  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ALASKA'S 
KATMAI  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
WHICH  WAS  VISITED  BY  ONLY  900 
VISITORS  DURING  THE  PAST  2 
YEARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  McDowell]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  of  the  many  and  often 
conflicting  statutory  provisions  regard- 
ing disposal  of  federally  owned  land  is 
scattered  widely  among  a  number  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies. 
These  provisions  represent  a  patchwork, 
crazy  quilt  of  conflicting  purposes,  and 
do  not  make  consistent  good  sense. 

For  same  time  now  I  have  been  tnring 
to  obtain  the  return  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware of  certain  excess  federally  owned 
lands  at  the  Fort  Miles  BOlitory  Reser- 
vation, Del.,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was  originally  ceded  without  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

The  present  law  provides  that  excess 
federally  owned  lands  may  be  purchased 
by  the  States  at  50  percent  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  if  the  conveyance  is  for  public 
recreation  and  park  purposes. 

If  the  conveyance  is  earmaiked  for 
public  health  or  education  purposes  such 
excess  lands  as  those  at  Fort  Miles  can 
be  made  available  without  monetary 
c(Hisideration  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Similarly,  conveyance  can  also  be 
made  for  public  airport  purposes,  and 
for  fish  and  wildlife  refuges. 

In  other  words,  our  Federal  land  pol- 
icy now  presents  the  paradox  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  favoring  fish  and  wild- 
life over  human  beings. 

Our  present  Fe^ral  land  disposal 
policy  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  Delaware  to  obtain  the 
return  of  lands  on  any  basis  which  many 
Delawareans  would  consider  fair  to  the 
first  State. 

At  the  same  time,  the  present  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  favors  such 
programs  as  that  which  established 
Alaska's  Katmal  National  Monument, 
which  is  twice  the  size  of  Delaware  and 
was  visited  by  only  900  people  during  the 
past  2  years. 

Delaware  feels  Justified  in  trying  to  se- 
cure the  return  without  cost  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  excess  land  at  Fort  Miles, 
which  was  ceded  by  Delaware  to  the 
Federal  Government  without  cost. 

On  the  other  hand.  Delaware  is  quite 
willing  to  pay  for  the  remainder  of  the 
excess  land  at  Fort  Miles  the  sum  which 
the  Federal  Government  paid  Delaware 
for  it,  but  is  not  inclined  to  pay  more. 

There  is  no  reason  which  Justifies  pay- 
ing more  than  that  original  amount  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Surely  there 
is  no  Justification  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment making  a  vast  profit  on  lands 
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One  of  tt  e  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  our  Federal  Government  is  that 
It  normally  fimctions  without  regard  to 
profltmaklni ;  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  present  Federal  land  policy 
would  end  t  ds  happy  state  of  affairs.  A 
hard-bitten  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Oo^emment,  as  qpelled  out  in 
the  present  laws  governing  disposal  of 
excess  fedeially  owned  lands,  is  most 
Iflcely  to  def  I  at  the  great  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Gceemment  itself.  Convey- 
ances of  f  e<  erally  owned  lands  back  to 
the  States  f  rom  which  they  were  origi- 
nally obtain  >d  at  a  profit  to  the  Federal 
Government  may  make  some  bureaucrat 
kxA  good  tc  his  superiors,  but  it  speaks 
little  for  th !  traditional  fairness  of  the 
Federal  Gov  u*nment  itself. 

It  Is  high  Ime,  then,  that  the  Congress 
OMCted  leg!  dation  which  would  provide 
a  realistic  ai  id  equitable  Federal  disposal 
policy  with  egard  to  excess  land,  a  pol- 
icy which  w  11  make  such  land  available 
for  public  pi  irposes  where  the  people  are. 

Prime  reci  eation  facilities  are  essential 
in  view  of  tk  e  rapid  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tion's urbcm  areas  as  well  as  of  our  pop- 
ulation. T  lis  is  recognized  by  such 
groups  as  tb  e  citizens'  committee  for  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  report,  and  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion, which  stated  in  its  report  to  the 
President  ai^d  the  Congress  on  January 
31,  1962: 


"Outdoor    Recreation    for 

report  of  the  Outdoor  Recre- 

e«  Review  Commission  to  the 

the  Congress,  January  31, 1962: 
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of  existing  law  to  allow 
cost  for  recreation  purposes 
llevlate  the  shortage  of  park, 
open  qwce  areas. 


"Agreements  covering  the  transfer  of  Fed- 
eral property  should  provide  for  retention  of 
mineral  rights  and  reversion  in  case  of  an  In- 
appropriate use." 

Excerpt  from  President  Kennedy's  message 
to  the  Congress  on  conservation,  March  1, 
1962 :  "I  recommend  that  the  Federal  Surplus 
Property  Disposal  Act  be  amended  to  permit 
Statrs  and  local  governments  to  acquire  siir- 
plus  Federal  lands  for  park,  recreation,  or 
wildlife  uses  on  more  liberal  terms." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  policy  is  needed  which 
will  make  our  excess  federally  owned 
lands  available  to  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time,  not  Just  to  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time. 

Furthermore,  this  need  will  increase  as 
more  and  more  of  our  God-given  shore- 
line— a  precious  national  resource — is 
conveyed  into  private  holdings. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  4705,  which  incorporates  the  prin- 
cipal substantive  provisions  relating  to 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  were  included 
in  the  draft  bill  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  May  16,  1962, 
and  again  early  this  year.  These  ad- 
ministration-backed measures  were  de- 
signed to  place  all  surplus  real  property 
disposal  programs  on  a  realistic  and  con- 
sistent basis. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  disposition  of  surplus 
property  for  park  and  recreation  areas, 
historic  monument,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  purposes. 

I  hope  my  bill  will  be  supported  by  my 
colleagues  who  live  in  the  most  populous 
States  as  well  as  by  my  colleagues  from 
the  States  of  the  Far  West  and  North. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  before  the 
Congress  in  the  most  complete  form  I 
have  introduced  today  a  companion 
measure  to  S.  1508  which  was  sponsored 
by  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  on  May  13,  1963. 
In  his  introductory  speech  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan said: 

This  bUl  is  being  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, as  a  part  of  the  OSA  legislative  program 
for  1963.  A  similar  draft  bill  was  submitted 
by  the  President  in  the  87th  Congress  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  The  staff,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  legislative  counsel  of  the  Senate,  made 
a  detailed  study  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
but  the  bill  was  not  given  consideration  by 
the  committee  during  the  last  Congress. 

I  include  some  related  items  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  JiUy  14,  1963] 
Vast  Alaska  Pakk  Bme  rot  Toukists — Axza 

Twice  Size  or  Dxlawaex  Had  900  Visrroas 

IN  2  YXAM 

WASHOfCTOM. — Twice  as  big  as  Delaware, 
Alaska's  Katmai  National  Monument  far  out- 
strips in  size  all  other  U.S.  national  parks 
and  monuments.  Yet  this  fantastic  region 
of  fuRiaroles,  snow-skirted  pealcs  and  spark- 
ling lakes  has  been  visited  by  only  about  000 
persons  in  the  last  2  years. 

Spurred  by  recent  efforts  to  open  the  re- 
mote area  to  more  visitors  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  walk  among  restlessly  slimibering 
volcanoes.  Senator  Eknkst  Osuxnino,  of  Alas- 
ka, recently  flew  and  hiked  over  the  region. 
He  reported  on  his  Journey  in  the  National 
Geographic  magazine. 


Katmai  (pronounced  "catmy")  gained 
world  attention  with  one  of  the  biggest 
bangs  In  history.  In  June  1812  the  region 
llteraUy  shook  Itself  to  pieces,  spewing 
molten  rock  across  the  landscape.  Seething 
debris  poured  over  a  42-sqTiare-mlle  area  to 
a  depth  in  places  of  700  feet  or  more.  Dust, 
blown  high  into  the  sky,  caused  gloomy 
days  and  spectacular  sunsets  in  Nova  Scotia. 

NOISE  WAS  XMORMOUS 

If  such  an  eruption  had  occiu-red  at  New 
York  City,  it  would  have  been  heard  in  Chi- 
cago and  if  winds  were  right  sulf urous  fumes 
could  have  corroded  clothes  hanging  on  the 
line  in  Denver,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Rob- 
ert F.  Griggs  who  led  a  series  of  National 
Geographic  Society  expeditions  to  the  scene. 

Today,  Senator  GauxmNO  writes,  the 
smokes  are  almost  gone.  In  the  VaUey  of 
Ten  Thousand  Smokes,  where  Dr.  Griggs  and 
his  colleagues  cooked  over  steaming  vents  and 
piled  blankets  on  the  hot  ground  to  keep 
cool  at  night,  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen 
smoking  fxunaroles. 

"Looking  about,"  Senator  Grtjknimo  re- 
ported, "I  realize  that  the  dying  of  the 
smokes  was  not  all  a  loss.  I  knew  that  this 
cooler  phase  of  the  vaUey's  life  also  interests 
volcanologlsts,  geophyslcists,  and  other  scien- 
tists. More  Important  to  Katmai's  future 
tourists,  no  longer  do  myriad  steam  clouds 
hide  the  eerie  panorama  of  the  valley." 

The  author  described  Katmai  as  "a  vast 
solitude  of  mountains  and  desert  and  desola- 
tion; a  land  of  snowflelds  and  glaciers  and 
airy  pumice  stones  and  deep  crevices;  a 
never-never  land  where  sun  and  rain  and 
fog  and  drizzle  take  turns  and  a  volcano 
could  go  off  at  any  time." 

On  the  stUl-steamlng  side  of  2,760-foot 
Novarupta,  center  of  the  1912  holocaust,  "you 
leave  tracks  deep  as  a  bear*s  on  the  putty- 
like incline,"  Senator  Gkukkhvo  said.  "Sud- 
denly one  foot  breaks  through  and  you  sink 
to  yoiir  knee.  Perhaps  a  smoldering  cavern 
lies  beneath.    You  don't  stay  to  find  out." 

Katmai  is  65  miles  southwest  of  Anchor- 
age. Small  planes  airlift  visitors  to  X^ake 
Grosvenor  and  to  Brooks  River,  15  air  miles 
southwest  of  Lake  Grosvenor. 

Besides  spectacvilar  scenery,  Katmai  offers 
wildlife  ranging  from  moose  to  sea  lions  and 
superb  fishing. 

As  Dave  Bogart,  Katmai's  ranger-ln-charge, 
told  the  author.  "Most  of  our  national  parks 
and  monuments  are  known  for  one  feature 
or  another.  In  Katmai  we  have  them  all — 
and  space  to  boot.  Man  doesn't  dominate 
here." 

H.R.  4705 
A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  sxirplus  real  prop- 
erty for  park  and  recreation  area,  historic 
monument,  and  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation purposes,  and  for  other  purposes 

SXCnON    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  amends  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (p)  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  assign  surplus  real  property  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  sale  or  lease  to  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  and  instru- 
mentalities for  public  park,  public  recrea- 
tional area,  historic  monument,  or  fish  or 
wUdllfe  conservation  piuposes. 

Under  {vesent  law  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  dispose  of  surplus  real  prop- 
erty, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  park  and  recreation  area  purposes 
at  50  percent  of  current  fair  market  value;  to 
donate  such  property  for  historic  monument 
purposes:  and  to  transfer  such  property  with- 
out reimbursement,  to  the  State  agency  exer- 
cising administration  over  wildlife  resources, 
for  the  conservation  of  wildlife  other  than 
migratory  birds.    A  provision  of  the  1949  act 


loes 
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(sec.  20S(k)(l)(C))  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  fix 
a  public  benefit  allowance  In  the  case  of 
property  disposed  for  education  or  public 
health  piirposee.  but  this  authority  does  not 
extend  to  the  disposal  programs  of  interest 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  effect  of  section  1  is :  ( 1 )  To  repeal  the 
requirement  that  park  and  recreation  prop- 
erty shall  be  transferred  at  60  percent  of  fair 
market  value;  (2)  to  permit  disposal  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  for  wildlife 
purposes  which  may  Include  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  birds;  and  (3)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
public  benefit  allowance  with  respect  to  all 
of  these  disposal  programs,  including  prc^- 
erty  transferred  for  historic  monument  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  also  makes  two  procedural 
changes.  The  proposed  paragraph  (p)  (1)  (A) 
authorizes  the  Administrator  to  withhold 
property  from  disposition  for  a  reasonable 
period  ol  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary,  to  afford  applicants  the  oi^>ortu- 
nlty  to  complete  plans  for  the  proposed  use 
of  the  property  and  to  apply  for  a  transfer. 
The  proposed  paragraph  (p)  (1)  (B)  provides 
that  the  Secretary,  rather  than  the  Adminis- 
trator, shall  make  the  determination  of  need, 
suitability,  and  deslrahUity  for  a  specific 
public  park,  public  recreational  area,  historic 
monument,  or  fish  or  wildlife  conservation 
use.  The  Administrator,  however,  will  make 
the  determination  of  avallabUity  for  the 
proposed  use. 

Section  2  is  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949. 

Section  S  preserves  that  part  of  the  1948 
act  which  relates  to  transfer  of  excess  real 
property  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
use  In  carrying  out  the  national  migratory 
bird  management  program,  and  makes  It  a 
pttft  of  the  1949  act. 

Section  4  repeals  the  1948  act.  relating  to 
disposals  for  fish  or  wUdllfe  purposes,  and 
section  13(h)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944.  relating  to  disposals  for  park,  recrea- 
tional area,  and  historic  monument  purposes. 
Under  the  bill  all  of  these  authorlUes  wUl  be 
pulled  together  in  one  place  as  subsection 
203 (p)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  at  1949. 

Hit.  4705 
A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  surplus  real  prop- 
erty for  park  and  recreation  area,  historic 
monument,  and  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion purposes,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represenpitives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  484),  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 
(P): 

"(P)  (1)  Under  such  regulati<ms  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  In 
his  discretion — 

"(A)  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  withhold  from 
disposal  for  a  reasonable  period  siirplus  real 
property.  Including  buildings,  flxttires.  and 
equipment  sitviated  thereon,  to  afford  appli- 
cants a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  com- 
plete plans  for  proposed  uses  of  and  to  apply 
for  a  conveyance  of  such  property  for  pubUc 
park,  public  recreational  area,  historic  mon- 
ument for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  fish 
or  wildlife  conservation;  and 

"(B)  upon  receiving  a  recommendation 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together 
with  appropriate  Justification,  that  such 
property  is  needed,  suitable,  and  desirable 
for  a  specific  pubUc  park,  public  recreational 
area,  historic  monument,  or  fish  of  wildlife 
conservation  use,  together  with  a   request 


therefor,  to  assign  to  the  Secretary  for  dis- 
posal such  property  as  the  Administrator 
determines  is  available  for  the  proposed  use. 

"(2)  m  determining  whether  property  is 
available  for  the  uses  proposed  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  property,  good  property  management 
practices,  and  whether  the  proposed  use  is 
more  In  the  overall  national  Interest  than 
other  possible  uses  or  dispositions  of  the 
property. 

"(3)  Upon  assignment  of  property  under 
subsection  (p)(l)(B)  above  and  through 
such  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  he  may  designate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  sell  or  lease 
such  real  property  for  public  park,  public 
recreational  area,  historic  monument,  or  fish 
or  wUdllfe  conservation  purposes  to  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  and 
instrumentalities:  Provided.  That  no  prop- 
erty shall  be  assigned  for  use  as  an  historic 
monument  unless  it  is  in  conformity  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments  established  by  section  3  of 
the  Act  approved  August  21,  1935  (16  UJ3.C. 
463),  its  area  does  not  exceed  that  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  proper  observation 
of  the  historic  monument  situated  thereon, 
and  its  historical  significance  relates  to  a 
period  of  time  more  than  fifty  years  before 
the  determination  of  need,  suitability,  and 
desirability  for  such  use. 

"(4)  In  selling  or  leasing  property  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
203  (p)  (3)  above,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  grant  to  the  grantee  a  public  bene- 
fit allowance  In  consideration  of  any  benefit 
which  has  accrued  or  may  accrue  to  the 
United  States  from  the  use  of  such  property 
by  the  grantee.  The  amount  of  the  public 
benefit  aUowanoe  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  basis  of 
standards  and  gtildes  which  shaU  be  pro- 
mulgated by  him:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  President  may  prescribe  such  policies  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  proviakms  of  this  sub- 
section as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
which  policies  shall  govern  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  carrying  out  his  functions 
hereunder. 

"(5)  The  deed  or  other  Instrument  used 
to  effect  the  sale  or  lease  of  property  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  contain  ap- 
prc^rlate  clauses  which  will — 

"(A)  grant  the  United  States  without 
charge  the  right  to  make  exclusive  cn:  non- 
exclusive use  and  have  exclusive  or  nonex- 
clusive control  and  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty during  any  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  President  or  the  Congress; 

"(B)  require  the  use  of  the  property  by 
the  grantee  for  the  purpoees  for  which  the 
sale  or  lease  is  being  made  and  restrict  such 
use  to  such  purpoees; 

"(C)  Impose  such  additional  terms,  reser- 
vations, restrictions,  and  conditions  as  may 
be  determined  to  be  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(D)  provide  that  in  the  event  any  of  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions upon  or  subject  to  which  the  property 
is  sold  or  leased  are  not  met,  observed,  or 
complied  with,  all  of  the  property  or  any 
portion  thereof  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary  at  the  Interior,  revert  to  the  United 
States  in  its  then  existing  condition,  includ- 
ing improvements  made  thereto." 

Sac.  2.  Paragrai^  (C)  at  subsectloa 
203(k)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
minlstraUve  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the 
case  of  property  conveyed  pursuant  to  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended 
(60  VS.C.  App.  1622(h) )  the  Act  of  May  19, 
1948,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  667b-d) ,  or  this 


Act,  as  amended,  to  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  and  instrumentaUtles  for  public 
park,  public  recreational  area,  historic  mon- 
ument, or  fish  or  wildlife  conservation  pur- 
poses; ". 

SBC.  8.  Subsections  202  (g)  and  (h)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  UB.C  483 
(g)>  (h) )  are  redesignated  subsections  202 
(d)  and  (e).  respectively,  and  section  202  of 
said  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection  (f ) : 

"(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior determines  that  any  excess  real  property 
and  related  personal  prc^wrty  is  useful  for 
wildlife  conservation  and  has  particular 
value  in  carrying  out  the  national  migratory 
bird  management  program,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  such  property  is 
available  fen'  such  purpoees,  the  Administra- 
tor Is  authorized  In  his  discretion,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such 
property  including,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator,  any  Improvements  sltxiated 
thereon  wtihout  reimbursement  or  transfer 
of  funds.  In  determining  whether  property 
is  available  for  such  uses,  the  Administrator 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  the  property,  good  property  man- 
agement practices,  and  whether  the  proposed 
xise  is  more  in  the  overaU  national  interest 
than  any  other  proposed  use  or  disposition 
of  the  pnqxrty,  Including  a  propoaed  tise  by 
another  Federal  agency." 

Sec.  4.  The  Ac$  of  May  19.  1948,  as  amended 
(62  Stat.  240:  16  U.S.C.  667-b-d)  and  section 
13(h)  of  the  Sxirplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended  (58  Stat.  766;  60  U.S.C.,  App. 
1622(h) ) ,  are  hereby  repealed. 


11)1 
LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

TO  Mr.  Pippat  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fascell)  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

To  Mr.  Pnor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rosenthal)  for  Thursday,  July  25. 1963, 
on  accoimt  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HaaDiNC.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Hkmphxll  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bolling),  for  60  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowxu.  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmonosom),  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in-^ 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HxicPHXLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmonsson)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday, 
July  29,  1963. 


EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 

By  unaoimous  consent,  pexmiasioa  to 
extend  remaita  in  the  Cowfiiriwioam. 
RxcoRo,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.SwTBsa. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  HAi.rsur. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EBMomflON )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Shsllet. 
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Mr.Evnra. 
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of  PomsylYaaim. 

Member  (at  the  re- 
"fBoiBOif  of  Wisconsin)  and 
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SENAT^  BILL  REFERRED 

Senate  of  the  following 
from  the  [^leaker's  table 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 
to  prohibit  the  location  of 

other  business  olBoes  of  for- 
In  any  residential  area  In 

Columbia:  to  the  Ckunmlttee 

xf  Columbia. 


SENATE  EN  POLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


announced  his  signa- 
bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 


to  amend  tbe  act  of  March 
establishing   a   small   claims   and 


bquich  In  the  municipal  eoiirt 
of  Columbia; 

to  amend  the  act  of  July 
,  relating  to  the  recording 
vehlclee  and  trailers  regis- 
Ihstrlct  of  Colimibla,  so  as  to 
requirement  that  an  alpha- 
such  liens  be  maintained; 


ait 

ame:ided 

mo  or 


i  ct  to  amend  the  Inland  and 
tiles  concerning  anchor  lights 
In  special  anchorage 
other  purposes. 


signal!  required 


BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED rrO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Acmiinistration.  reported  that 
that  commiti  ee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  Presi(  ent.  for  his  approval,  bills 


■esolution  of  the  House  of 
Utles: 

HJt.  1933.  A^  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  9.  IS  Yt,  entitled  "An  act  to  define 
the  term  'regj  stered  nurse'  and  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  nurses  In  the  District 
as  amended,  with  respect  to 
tge  limitation  for  registration; 
H.B.  4848.  A  i.  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Benton  E  urbor  Canal.  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  a  nonna)rlgable  stream;  and 

.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1988,  4o  extend  the  time  by  which 
a  lease  transf  i  rrlng  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  1  led. 


and  a  Joint 
the  following 


Mr 

move  that 

Themotioi 
(at   3   o' 
under  its 
Joomed  unti 
U  o'clock 


EDM<  >NDSON. 


t  le 


'docc 


EZECUTHE 


clatse 


commui  Icatlons 


Under 
tive 

the  Speaker*  \ 
lows: 

1071.  A  lettfcr 
tary  of  Defena  x 


APJOURNMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
House  do  now  adjourn, 
was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
and  41   minutes  pjn.), 
order,  the  House  ad- 
Monday.  July  29.  1M3.  at 


previous 


no  sn 


CX3MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC.  ,1 

2  of  rule  XXIV,  eieeu- 
were  taken  from 
table  and  referred  as  fol- 


port  cm  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  Is  submitted  by 
the  Office  of  ClvU  Defense.  Department  of 
Defense,  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1983.  pursuant  to  subaecUon  201  (h)  of  the 
FMeral  CItU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
blU  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  (2-year  program)  and  for 
other  p\irposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Pana- 
ma Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  propoaed  blU  entlUed  "A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  amortization  of  fixed  assets  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  that  are  classified 
as  nondepreciable";  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  n.S. 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  transmitting  ad- 
ditional material  relating  to  executive  com- 
munication No.  834,  listed  in  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  RxcoKO  Of  Msy  20,  1963.  which 
proposes  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7552;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
transmlttlng  the  eighth  re- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  3873.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, to  extend  the  period  within  which 
the  Kxi>ort-Import  Bank  of  Washington  may 
exercise  its  functions,  and  for  other  purpoees 
(Rept.  No.  578) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
of  Coltimbia.  HJl.  7525  A  bill  relating  to 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  District 
of  Columbia:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
579).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DXTLSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  5179.  A  blU  to  authorize 
the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments tot  the  transportation  of  mail  by  pas- 
senger common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  580) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HJt.  7594.  A  bill  to  designate 
the  McGee  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Angelina  River,  Tex.,  as  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Dam  and  Reservoir;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  581).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  HJl.  6237.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
auth(»ize  grants  tor  the  collection,  reproduc- 
tion, and  publication  of  documentary  source 
material  significant  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  piirposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  682) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  dt  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNKR:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5623.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  provlslonsp.  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  appointment, 
promotion,  separation,  and  retirement  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Coast  Guard  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  583) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROOER8  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1007.  An  act 
to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  the  Pa- 


cific Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in 
that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
siimers  In  other  regions  reciprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  590) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  ;3tate  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  HJl.  7500.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  591) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT,  reports  of 
CiHnmlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rozsl 
Neuman;  with  amendment  (Rept.  584).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  2303.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Eliza- 
beth Kollolan;  with  amendment  (Rept.  585). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flore  Luigl 
Biaslotta;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  586). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiise. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
HJl.  3762.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anna 
Kryst]rna  Chmlelewska;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  587) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  4075.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Norlyukl  Mlyata;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
588).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  4863.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Etsuko  (Matsuo)  McClellan;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  589) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

HJl.  7768.  A  bill  to  promote  State  commer- 
cial fishery  research  and  development  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.R.  7767.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions to  assist  them  to  carry  out  projects 
for  the  establishment  of  proper  ethical  and 
community  responsibility  standards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

HJl.  7768.  A  bill  to  provide  means  for  set- 
tling the  current  dispute  between  the  raU- 
roads  and  their  employees  over  work  rules, 
to  prevent  such  disputes  from  arising  In  the 
future  by  prohibiting  featherbeddlng  prac- 
tices in  the  railroad  industry,  and  to  provide 
various  forms  of  assistance  for  employees 
displaced  by  changes  In  work  rules,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

HJl.  7769.  A  bill  authorizing  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  or  its  instrumentality  to  main- 
tain, repair,  and  operate  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  and 
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conditions  of  the  act  approved  March  38, 
1906;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUo  Works. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  7770.  A  blU  to  estobllsh  in  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
an  Inspector  of  Programs  and  Operations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  GILL: 
HJl.  7771.  A  blU  to  amend   various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education 
to  assure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to    assist    educational    institutions    which 
practice  racial  discrimination;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LATTA  (by  request) : 
HJl.  7773.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Perry's  Victory  and  International  Peace 
Memorial   National   Monument,  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands,  and  for 
other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJl.  7773.    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
HJl.  7774.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  transfers  and  conveyances  of  cer- 
tain real  property  for  various  public  uses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Bfr.  PASSMAN: 
HJl.  7775.     A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tlonal  District  Attomejrs'  Association;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  7776.     A  blU  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.R.  7777.    A  blU  to  amend  Utle  I  of  the 
Hoxislng  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  relocation 
payments  thereunder  in  certain  additional 
cases  for  losses  resulting  from  the  displace- 
ment of  property  from  an  urban   renewal 
area;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
HJl.  7778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  incurred  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  7779.  A  bill  to  provide  means  for 
settling  the  current  dispute  between  the 
railroads  and  their  employees  over  work 
r\iles,  and  for  preventing  such  disputes  from 
arising  In  the  futiu-e,  and  to  require  various 
forms  of  aid  for  employees  displaced  by 
changes  in  work  rules,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  7780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his 
education  or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or 
any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  7781.  A  bill  authorizing  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  or  its  instrumentality  to  main- 
tain, repair,  and  operate  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Act  approved  March   23, 
1906;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  7782.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization  for   appropriations   under   that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  7783.  A  bill  to  promote  fh«  conssr- 
vatlon  of  the  Nation's  wildlife  resources  on 


the  Pacific  flyway  In  the  Tule  Lake.  Lower 
Klamath.  Upper  Klamath,  and  Clear  Lake 
National  WUdllfe  Refuges  in  Oregon  and 
California  and  to  aid  In  the  administration 
of  the  Klamath  reclamation  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.7784.  A  blU  to  designate  the  Cur- 
wensvllle  Dam  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Curwensvllle.  Pa.,  as 
the  James  E.  Van  Zandt  Dam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

HJl.  7785.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  U.S.  postage  stamp  In 
commemoration  of  the  cnisade  against  can- 
cer; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

HJl.  7786.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
"section  38  property"  In  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  7787.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  news 
reporters  shall  not  be  required  to  disclose 
the  Identity  of  a  confidential  informant  In 
Federal  courts  or  before  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINDLAY: 

H.J.  Res.  575.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  problems  relating  to  industrjrwide 
collective  bargaining  and  Industrywide 
strikes  and  lockouts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  STINSON: 

H.J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.J.  Res.  577.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebiozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
fore It  on  Krebiozen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.J.  Res.  578.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  continued  shipment  of  the  drug 
Krebiozen  in  interstate  commerce  in  orAvt 
to  Insure  the  continued  avaUability  of  such 
drug  for  the  treatment  of  patients  now  being 
treated  with  such  drug  for  terminal  cancer 
patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
need  for  a  healthy  domestic  gold  mining  In- 
dustry; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 

H.Res.  460.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
germaneness;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  7788.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jack  B. 
Fisher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
HJl.  7789.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lulgl 
MlnlchUlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
HJl.  7790.  A  bill  f(v  the  relief  of  Michael 
Myo  Aung:  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  7791.  A  bUl  ftn-  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
cetta  Cloffi  Carson:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OL5EN  of  Montana: 
HJl.  7792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  Geranlos;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI: 
H.R.77g3.  A  biU  for  the  relief   of  Petros 
Magemeneas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
HJl.  7794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Bottone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
DeLucla  and  Angela  DeLucla;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  7796.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Eduardo 
B.  Saplgao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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SENATE 

Thi'rsday,  July  25,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  who  art  in  heaven, 
on  the  earth,  and  in  all  Thy  works,  and 
who  dwelleth  in  contrite  hearts  who  give 
Thee  room,  our  glad  and  grateful  hearts 
are  singing  "This  is  my  Father's  world. 
He  shines  in  all  that  is  fair,  He  speaks 
to  me  everywhere." 

We  pause  in  the  midst  of  thronging 
duties  and  confused  issues  to  commune 
with  Thee,  source  of  goodness  and  beauty 
and  truth.  May  we  know  no  glory  but 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  rendering  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world  selfless  serv- 
ice unsullied  by  base  motives.  Keep  us 
free,  we  pray,  from  pessimism,  csniicism, 
and  despair,  that  we  may  be  used  of  Thee 
to  advance  on  earth  Thy  kingdom  of 
love  and  freedom,  of  Joy  and  of  peace. 

With  the  golden  gift  of  this  new  day, 
we  pledge  at  this  white  altar  of  devotion 
integrity  of  character  and  clean  hands 
in  the  high  and  holy  calling  as  servants 
of  the  Republic  in  a  day  which  calls  for 
our  utmost  and  best. 

For  Thy  name's  sake.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfxkld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, July  24, 1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
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Columbia; 
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to  amend  the  Inland  and 
lilies  concerning  anchor  lights 
required  In  special  anchorage 
other  purposes. 


BILLS  REFERRED 


bills  were  severally  read 
titles  and  referred  to  the 
Public  Works: 


act  to  Improve,  strengthen. ' 
programs  for  the  prevention 
of  air  pollution: 

act  to  amend  variotis  sec- 

of  the  United  States  Code 

Pederal-ald  highway  systems; 


act  to  authorise  additional 
for  prosecution  cA  the  com- 
In    the    Loa    Angeles-San 
Basin. 


OP  STATEMENTS 
MORNING  HOUR 


EZBCUnVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
aideratloa  of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  Dominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


of  Mr.  Mamshsld.  and  by 

cbnaent,  statementa  during 

hour  were  (ttdered  limited 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edward  D.  Re,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Com- 
mission, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundiT  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  these  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  Uiat  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  RAILROAD  RULES  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  American  railroads  announced 
that  they  would  postpone  the  initiation 
of  new  work  rules  for  another  30  days. 
This  represents  the  seventh  time  the  car- 
riers have  postponed  putting  these  rules 
into  effect.  * 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  entire  Senate 
when  I  express  high  praise  for  the  good 
faith  the  carriers  have  shown  in  this 
matter.  They  have  once  again  demon- 
strated the  kind  of  industrial  statesman- 
ship that  is  essential  for  the  economic 
health  of  the  country.  What  is  even 
more  gratifying  is  that  the  carriers  took 
this  action  independently  and  without 
formal  action  by  the  Congress. 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  distin- 
gxiished  senior  S^uttor  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors]  and  the  chairman 
tA  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  C(»nmittee,  Representative 
HAiaw.  had  urged  the  carriers  to  post- 
pone the  initiation  of  the  new  rules  imtil 


Congress  could  consider  the  President's 
plan  for  settJlng  the  issues  between  the 
railroads  and  the  operating  unions.  In 
addition,  the  minority  leader  and  I. 
along  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javxts]  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  .  had  intended  to  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  on  both 
sides  to  refrain  from  any  action  which 
would  disrupt  rail  service  until  30  days 
had  elapsed,  during  which  time  the  Con- 
gress would  have  had  opportunity  to  act. 
I  am  grateful,  too.  as  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is.  to  the  Honorable  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  for  suggest- 
ing such  a  resolution. 

The  action  of  the  carriers  has  made 
the  resolution  unnecessary.  The  car- 
riers have  once  again  shown  their  bona 
fides.  Now.  Mr.  President,  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  similar  demonstration  of 
good  faith  rests  on  the  Congress  and  the 
brotherhoods.  It  will  serve  little  pur- 
pose if.  at  the  end  of  30  days,  no  con- 
gressional action  has  been  taken  to  bring 
alK>ut  a  resolution  of  the  dispute.  We 
should  seize  this  opportunity  to  act — 
expeditiously  and  wisely— on  legislation 
that  will  make  possible  a  resolution  by 
reason  at  the  conference  table,  instead 
of  a  stalemate  of  force  on  the  picket 
lines. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSKifl  and  I  intend  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  give  this  body  a  fair 
chance  to  act  on  the  President's  program. 
Senators  imderstand  the  unhappy 
situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves 
regarding  the  holding  of  committee 
meetings  during  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate. While  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rail  dispute,  inevitably  they  prevent  the 
Commerce  Committee  from  meeting  to 
consider  that  bill,  while  at  the  same  time 
disabling  the  Judiciary  Committee  from 
considering  civil  rights  legislation.  Be- 
cause of  the  splendid  cooperation  and 
high  pubUc  spirit  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Commerce  Committee,  these  objections 
have  not  prevented  the  committee  from 
meeting  in  the  evening  on  the  railroad 
question. 

To  assist  the  committee  in  meeting 
during  more  normal  hours,  we  shall  move 
to  adjourn  the  Senate  from  today  until 
Monday,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
bring  up  major  legislation  today,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  conclude  our  labors 
at  a  reasonably  early  hour.  We  under- 
stand the  Commerce  Committee  plans 
to  meet  this  afternoon,  twice  tomorrow, 
and  on  Saturday. 

Clearly  the  committee  intends  to  re- 
spond to  the  carriers'  good  faith  by  ex- 
pediting its  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  We  beUeve  the  Senate  will 
do  the  same  when  it  receives  the  bill. 

Lastly,  Bfr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  President. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  25, 
1963.  there  appears  a  letter  to  the  editor 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Willard 
Wirtz.  In  challenging  the  accuracy  of 
two  critical  Times'  editorials  on  the  Pres- 
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ident's  legislative  proposal  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  railroad  dispute,  Mr.  Wirta 
has  proven  again  that  he  is  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional honesty  and  directness. 

His  challenge  is  well  rooted  in  accu- 
racy, for  it  is  not  accurate,  as  the  edito- 
rials purport,  that  changes  in  work  rules 
will  be  delayed  for  2  years;  and  it  is  not 
accurate,  as  the  newspaper  purports, 
that  the  proposal  is  simply  another 
"time-wasting  study"  or  an  "entering 
wedge  for  permanent  administrative" 
control  over  labor-management  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  Wirtz  properly,  it  seems  to  me. 
challenges  the  implied  preference  of  the 
editorials  for  seizure  or  compulsory  ar- 
bitration over  the  President's  proposal 
which  is  designed  to  avoid  both  of  these 
drastic  courses,  and  then  arguing,  in  ef- 
fect, that  this  would  be  the  best  way  to 
preserve  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  administration  is  doing 
its  best  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  difficulty.  The  rail- 
road companies  have  a  real  problem  in 
trying  to  modernize  their  operations  so 
that  they  can  compete  effectively  in  an 
era  of  rapid  technological  changes.  But 
would  the  New  York  Times  suggest  that 
the  problems  of  the  Brotherhoods  are  any 
less  real?  Indeed,  they  have  a  most 
serious  human  problem  in  trsring  to  pro- 
tect their  members — some  of  whom  have 
given  most  of  their  lives  to  railroading — 
from  the  economic  and  other  hardships 
which  rapid  technological  change  would 
impose  upon  them. 

"To  say  that  the  government  has  a  re- 
sponsibilitar  for  preventing  a  strike,  as 
the  Times  states,  and  then  to  suggest 
that  it  has  no  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  is 
equitable  to  all  concerned,  is  a  most  ir- 
responsible and  callous  position.  I  can- 
not accept  the  implied  premise  of  these 
editorials.  Mr.  President,  that  the  only 
thing  that  matters  is  technological  prog- 
ress. The  human  cost  also  matters,  at 
least  as  much. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
President's  proposals — ^whatever  short- 
comings, if  any.  they  may  have — are  at 
the  least  an  honest  and  human  effort 
to  meet  a  di£9cult  problem  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  and  with  minimum  govern- 
ment involvement.  They  are  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  seizure  or  compulsory 
arbitration  which  would  involve  drastic 
government  intervention.  Instead  of 
criticizing  this  effort — and  doing  so  on 
the  basis  of  an  erroneous  reading  of  the 
proposals — one  would  hope  for  a  con- 
structive contribution  from  an  editorial 
page  with  the  great  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion for  public  service  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  commend  Secretary  Wirtz  for 
the  accuracy,  directness,  and  conviction 
of  his  response  of  July  25  to  the  edi- 
torials entitled  "A  Featherbed  Solution." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
23,  and  "A  Dangerous  Precedent."  in  the 
issue  of  of  July  24,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  editorials  and  the  re- 
sponse thereto  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  July  23,  1963] 

A  FBATHXaaXD  SOLTTTBON 

The  author  of  "Profiles  in  C!ourage"  has 
run  away  from  a  tough  decision  to  embrace 
a  politically  easy  one. 

Once  again  the  White  House  has  knuckled 
under  to  the  unions'  intransigence  on  the 
railroads.  The  President's  announcement 
that  he  wUI  seek  legislation  referring  the 
4-3rear-old  dispute  over  featherbedding  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
postpone  Indefinitely — and  perhaps  forever — 
the  elimination  of  unneeded  train  Jobs  that 
push  the  carriers  a  half  biUion  dollars  closer 
to  bcuikruptcy  every  year.  He  leaves  Con- 
gress the  alternative  of  doing  nothing  and 
thereby  accepting  the  inevitability  of  a  na- 
tionwide strike. 

The  ICC  has  no  special  competence  in  this 
field.  Its  members  cannot  be  expected  to 
appraise  the  incredibly  complex  issues  of 
work  rules  and  manning  practices  with  any- 
thing like  the  expertness  of  the  able  Pres- 
idential commiasion  that  submitted  its  rec- 
onunendatlons  for  squeezing  out  manpower 
waste  nearly  18  months  ago.  President 
Kennedy  made  that  report  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility by  walking  away  from  it  on  the  very 
day  it  was  presented.  He  knew  the  unions 
would  reject  it. 

Since  then  the  railroads  have  said  "Yes'' 
and  the  brotherhoods  have  said  "No"  both 
to  the  peace  plan  put  forward  by  a  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  under  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  and  to  the  supplementary  settle- 
ment formula  suggested  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz.  Now,  faced  with  the  choice 
between  a  national  rail  strike  and  the  neces- 
sity for  forcing  a  showdown  through  legis- 
lation. President  Kennedy  retreats  into 
another  time-wasting  study  \inder  circum- 
stances which  give  the  unions  every  encour- 
agement for  continuing  to  veto  the  econo- 
mies essential  both  for  the  railroads  and  for 
the  Job  security  of  those  workers  whose  Jobs 
are  genuinely  needed. 

The  employers  are  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  2-year  wait  before  they  can 
hope  to  reap  any  of  the  savings  permitted 
by  technological  change,  with  no  real  reason 
for  belief  that  the  same  political  considera- 
tions that  dictated  the  President's  decision 
will  not  again  frustrate  any  basic  change  in 
their  archaic  work  rules.  Mr.  Kennedy  even 
hints  that  the  cost  can  be  lifted  from  their 
pocketbooks  by  the  usual  expedient  of  pass- 
ing it  to  the  public  in  higher  rates.  The 
parallel  announcement  by  Mr.  Kennedy  that 
he  will  appoint  a  Presidential  commission 
on  the  general  problems  of  automation 
could  not  be  more  ill  timed.  The  precedent 
he  is  setting  in  the  railroads  is  bound  to  \m- 
dermine  public  confidence  in  the  new  body 
even  before  it  begins  work. 

The  inescapable  lesson  of  thf  entire  ex- 
perience is  that  Congress  must  give  priority 
attention  to  a  reappraisal  of  all  our  legal 
safeg^uards  against  emergency  strikes  and 
the  abuse  of  union  power.  Waiting  for  the 
crisis  alwajrs  leads  to  political  evasions  that 
may  prove  as  damagaing  in  their  end  ef- 
fects as  the  strikes  they  were  designed  to 
avert.  President  Kennedy  has  taken  the 
easy  way  out,  and  a  way  that  can  only  do 
harm  to  the  country,  the  railroads  and.  in 
the  long  run,  to  labor  as  well. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  JiUy  24,  19631 
A  Danosbottb  Pbbcbdbnt 
In  his  testimony  yesterday  on  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  to  refer  the  raUway  feath- 
erbedding controversy  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
•aid  the  White  Hovise  definitely  expects  the 


ICC  to  ordo'  modernised  work  rules  into 
effect  within  120  days  after  Congress  passes 
the  new  law.  If  this  expectation  is  realised — 
and  it  Is  a  big  If — ^the  proposal  wUl  look  less 
than  It  did  nke  a  device  for  endless  delay  in 
eliminating  manpower  waste. 

Nevertheless,  what  President  Kennedy  has 
invited,  in  his  eagerness  to  achieve  the  effects 
of  compulsory  arbitration  without  xising 
the  politically  obnoxious  term,  is  a  prec- 
edent imder  which  the  ICC  might  become 
permanently  the  court  of  last  resort  for  dis- 
putes that  defy  settlement  under  the  creaky 
processes  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act.  This  un- 
palatable possibility  restdts  from  the  studied 
rejection  by  the  railroad  unions  of  aU  the 
peace  formulas  put  forward  by  two  Presi- 
dential Commissions,  Secretary  Wirtz,  and 
the  President  himself. 

If  Mr.  Wirtz'  clarification  of  the  legal  rem- 
edy sought  by  the  White  Hoxise  is  foUowed 
by  deletion  from  the  proposed  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  what  could  be  loopholes  in  the  time- 
table for  imposing  new  work  rules,  fears 
would  be  diminished  that  the  price  of  avoid- 
ing a  strike  would  be  capitulation  to  the 
unions  through  an  indefinite  freeze  of  the 
old  manning  schedules. 

But  any  notion  that  the  changes  ordered 
by  the  ICC  would  operate  for  only  2  years 
or  that  they  would  stimulate  collective  bar- 
gaining remains  a  delusion.  If  Congress  de- 
cides that  the  only  way  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion against  intolerable  h\u^  is  through 
coercive  legislation,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
face  the  need  through  a  direct  law  for  seizure 
or  ccmpulsory  arbitration  than  through  a 
measxire  that  would  give  the  ICC  and  other 
quasi-J\idicial  administrative  agencies  an 
entering  wedge  for  permanent  control  of 
labor-management  decisions. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  26,  1963] 
WntTZ    Detends    Rah.    Plan — Szcketaxt   ot 

Labor    Takes    Issuz   WrrH    Csmcisic    or 

Proposal 
To  the  EorroR  or  thc  New  Y<»k  I^icrs: 

In  fairness  to  yoxa  readers  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  your  two  editorials  on  the 
administration's  proposal  for  ending  the  ciu*- 
rent  raUroad  dispute  bear  little  relation  to 
the  facts. 

On  July  23  you  asserted  that  "the  em- 
ployers are  confronted  with  the  prospect  of 
a  2-year  wait"  before  any  work -rules  changes 
could  be  made,  and  that  this  proposal  "would 
postpone  indefinitely — and  perhaps  forever — 
the  elimination  of  unneeded  train  Jobs." 

In  fact,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion will  be  asked  to  nile  within  120  days  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  Is  practicable,  and  all 
changes  approved  by  such  ruling  would  go 
immediately  into  effect.  Unless  changed  by 
collective  bargaining,  these  rulings  wlU  be  in 
fuU  effect  for  2  years,  a  period  which  in  the 
coxirse  of  recent  bargaining  both  parties  had 
accepted  as  reasonable. 

You  asserted  that  "the  ICC  has  no  special 
competence  in  this  field."  In  fact,  no  other 
temporary  or  permanent  body  has  as  much 
experience  as  the  ICC  in  dealing  not  only 
with  the  economics  of  railroad  progress — and 
its  effect  on  pubUc  safety — but  also  the  Job 
security  of  railroad  employees  adversely  af- 
fected thereby.  Under  section  5(2)  (f)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion has  for  23  years  applied  similar  stand- 
ards and  procedures  In  more  than  80  sepa- 
rate situations. 

commission's  nNomos 

The  resolution  provides,  moreover,  that  the 
Commission  draw  upon  the  findings  of  the 
Presidential  CommLssion  and  Bnergency 
Board  which  previously  reviewed  this  case. 

You  asserted  that  "once  again  the  White 
House  has  knuckled  under  to  the  unions' 
intransigence"  with  "the  easy  way  out"  •  •  • 
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W.  WnxASO  WniTZ, 
17.5.  Secretary  of  Labor. 
23,  IMJ. 


WAaHUiOToac.  Ju  Ey 

Ur.   DIRKSEr    Mr.   President,   will 
the  dlstiziguishe  1  majority  leader  yield? 

Hi.  MANSFI^iD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEtr.  I  concur  quite  gen 
eraUy  in  the  satement  made  by  my 
friend  the  dlBtin  mished  majority  leader. 
In  •  eontrorers  of  the  kind  before  the 
Senate  some  th  ogs  are  often  forgotten, 
and  if  it  is  not  generally  known,  there 
ought  to  be  a  rei  nlnder  to  the  country. 

When  we  latt  conferred  with  the 
President  on  Mc  oday  the  proposed  legis- 
lation was  aetuEdly  not  drafted.  As  I 
recall,  we  came  away  from  the  White 
House  at  a  quar  «r  after  13.  I  asked  the 
President  point  lank  whether  the  joint 
resolution  or  t  L  was  in  draft  form. 
Some  preparatii  >ns  had  been  made,  but 
the  Joint  resolu  ion  had  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

So  within  a  ]  aatter  of  about  4  hours 
those  who  were  drafting  the  resolution 
were  expected  1 9  complete  work  on  the 
Joint  resolution  and  ttien  send  it  to  the 
Congress. 

I  remember  that  at  5  o'clock  that 
afternoon  the  najority  leader  himself 
came  to  my  oiBce.  I  entertained  the 
hope  that  pertaps  I  oould  examine  a 
Joint  resolutioi  of  the  kind  proposed 
so  that  we  cot  Id  conjointly  submit  it 
on  the  same  datr 

At  best  my 
encompassed  \ 
hour. 

These  are  idvolyed  questions.  It  is 
impossible  to  ipell  out  the  referoices 
to  the  parent  a  ^.   Even  now  one  of  the 


examination  had  to  be 
ithin  the  space  of   an 


members  of  mj  legislative  staff  thinks 
the  Joint  reoohitton  refers  to  the  wrxxtt 
section  of  the  Interstate  Oommerc*  Act. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  1b  the  case, 
but  I  do  know  that  unless  there  is  some 
time  given  without  constraint  and  pres- 
sure, a  good  workmanlike  legislative  Job 
cannot  be  done. 

I  salute  the  carriers  for  this  very 
generous  concession,  and  particularly  so 
because  this  matter  has  been  in  process 
for  4^  years,  lliere  liave  been  findings 
by  at  least  three  boards.  Obviously,  it 
will  cost  the  railroads  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  every  day's  delay.  So  I  salute 
them.  I  think  they  were  very  generous. 
But  the  action  win  enable  the  Congress 
to  take  a  little  time  fully  to  examine  the 
whole  Issue,  so  that  a  proper,  correct, 
and.  above  all  else,  a  durable  solution 
may  be  found  for  the  problem. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
everyone  knows  that  seizure  is  no  an- 
swer. It  never  was  an  answer.  The 
Congress  has  never  had  any  disposition 
toward  compulsion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  is  given  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  minority  leader 
for  himself  has  often  expressed  a  feeling 
of  constraint  in  excising  the  word  "com- 
pulsion" from  his  dictionary  because  it 
is  antipodal  to  our  whole  concept  of  free- 
dom. So  now  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  embrace  a  vehicle  which  has  existed 
for  more  than  75  years,  and  which  in  that 
length  of  time  has  been  dealing  with  all 
the  problems  related  to  public  transpor- 
tation, but  very  particularly  to  rail  trans- 
portation. We  can  now  take  a  breather. 
The  members  of  the  committees  do  not 
have  to  be  sweated.  I  understand  that 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  met  until 
11  o'clock  last  night.  I  have  always  had 
doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  late  meetings 
and  the  fruit  thereof,  because  too  often 
at  that  hour  of  the  day.  when  one  has 
been  in  legislative  harness  for  the  whole 
day,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  sound 
conclusion.  I  remember  that  General 
Marshall  once  observed  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  in  wartime  when  we 
went  to  see  him  on  questions  pertaining 
to  war  that  after  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ideas  were  of  rather  doubtful  valid- 
ity. I  believe  that  statement  should  be 
modified,  because  I  would  dislike  to  have 
such  an  appraisal  made  of  some  of  the 
dinner  speeches  that  I  make  around  the 
country  at  the  hour  of  8,  9,  or  10  o'clock 
at  night,  and  even  later. 

But  the  fact  is  that  at  the  hour  of 
11  o'clock  the  mind  and  the  body  do 
fatigue  after  a  long  day.  We  must  ap- 
proach the  problem  with  acuity  and 
sharp  minds  to  get  the  right  solution. 
So  I  am  delighted  that  we  have  this 
respite.  I  do  concur  with  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  said. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  the  floor.  Does  he 
yield ;  and,  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  I  desire  to 
xxkake  a  unanjfnous-conaent  request  and 
a  statement. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  XJNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next.        

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSSIBLE 
CHANGE  IN  ORDER  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  after 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  I  should  like  to  notify  the 
Senate  that  if  anything  extraordinary 
develops  in  the  meantime,  which  we  do 
not  anticipate,  the  Senate  should  be  on 
notice  for  requests  from  the  combined 
leadership  to  come  back  into  session,  if 
the  need  should  arise. 


THE  RAILROAD  RULES  DISPUTE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield?  If  so,  to 
whom?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  wish  to  make  an  ob- 
servation and  then  an  annotincement.  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  in  con- 
gratulating the  railroads  upon  having 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Congress  and,  I 
believe,  the  voice  of  the  country.  Also 
I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  APU-CIO,  upon 
the  leadership  which  he  showed  in  com- 
ing forward  with  the  suggestion  which 
we  have  heard. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. The  railroad  industry's  decision 
creates  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation, 
which  is  an  excellent  backdrop  for  the 
Congress  to  act.  It  is  my  hope — and  I 
think  my  credentials  are  pretty  good  with 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  as  are  those 
of  many  other  Senators — ^I  see  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  is 
present  in  the  Chamber — that  although 
we  know  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
have  a  very  grave  problem  in  protecting 
their  members — and  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  many  of  us  here — ^they  will 
follow  suit  and  adopt  a  statesmanlike 
attitude  toward  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  concluding  these  dis- 
putes. We  know  there  are  many  aspects 
of  the  President's  proposed  solution,  of 
which  they  disapprove.  I  think  it  is 
still  the  best  solution  offered  to  prevent 
a  national  disaster,  and  will  remain  so 
unless  the  railroad  unions  can  come 
forward  with  a  better  one.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  important  responsibility. 

This  is  one  siiggestion.  For  example, 
not  only  can  the  brotherhoods  come  for- 
ward in  relation  to  the  technique  that 
the  President  wishes  to  use  as  to  the 
work  rules  themselves,  but  there  may 
be  something  that  can  be  done  intra  the 
unions.  For  example,  a  settlement  in 
the  airline  Industry  was  arrived  at  be- 
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cause  of  a  unification  of  the  flight  mgi- 
neers  union  and  the  pilots  union. 

The  Vies  PRBBIDBNT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  30  seconds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
given  an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
some  unlflcation  of  the  engineers  and  the 
locomotive  firemen  unions  might  be 
brought  about.  In  short,  the  unions  are 
not  restricted  to  reacting  to  the  Presi- 
dents pit^ptosaL  There  is  room  for 
statesmanship  by  them.  Again  I  salute 
the  railroads.  I  hope  and  believe  the 
unions  will  follow  suit  I  i^preciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  majority  leader  in  giving 
me  that  opportunity  to  speak. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I. 
too,  wish  to  congratulate  the  carriers  for 
what  they  have  done  in  extending  for  30 
days  the  time  in  which  the  rules  would 
be  put  into  effect.  I  realize— emd  I  think 
most  people  realize — that  they  really 
took  that  action  because  of  the  prior  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  l^ider.  Iliey  have  done  a  won- 
derful piece  of  work  in  bringing  the 
problem  pitq^erly  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  to  the  carriers.  At  the  same 
time.  Senators  should  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  railroads  did  in  ex- 
tending the  order  30  days.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  action  ought  to  have 
any  bearing  whatsoever  on  what  we  do  in 
the  future.  In  the  future  we  as  individ- 
uals should  do  what  we  think  is  best  for 
our  Nation.  I  realize  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  recommendations  of  the 
President.  I  hope  that  they  will  receive 
immediate  considoration  and  will  be 
given  close  study,  so  that  something 
along  the  line  proposed  can  be  done  be- 
fore the  30-day  extension  expires.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  not  wait  until  the 
last  day  of  the  period  in  order  to  act.  I 
commend  the  majwity  leader  and  also 
Mr.  George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  for  the  woik  that  they  did  along 
this  line.     ^^^      ' 

OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 
MEETINOS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  can  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  few  moments  ago  the  major- 
ity leader  said  that  the  committees  had 
to  meet. 

I  have  noted  that  the  majority  leader 
intends  to  adjourn  the  Senate  in  a  little 
while.  The  motion  I  am  about  to  make 
at  the  present  time  is  already  covered 
in  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  am  merely 
tailing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
No  committee  can  meet,  imless  the  com- 
mittee obtains  permission,  during  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate. 

I  am  now  entering  an  objection  to  any 
committee  mee^ng  today.  I  think  this 
afternoon,  before  the  ccmimittee  goes 
into  session.  Judging  from  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  the  Senate  will  prob- 
ably be  adjourned,  wnO.  it  win  not  come 
back  into  session  untU  Monday.    The 
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committee  can  woik  untn  Monday.  On 
Monday  the  Senate  can  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  situation  In  which  it  finds 
itself  at  that  time. 

So  I  enter  my  objection  to  any  com- 
mittee meeting  today  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
consistent.  The  pattern  is  very  clear 
and  very  evident.  At  some  future  date 
we  shaU  have  a  coUoquy  on  these  occur- 
rciiccs 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  we  shaU 
have  to. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keatino)  : 
S.  1938.  A  bUI  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  completion  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  Great  Lakes-Hudson  River 
Waterway  authoriaed  by  the  act  of  August 
30,  1935;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
8. 1939.  A  Mil  to  prohibit  the  iise  of  ai^ro- 
priated  funds  by  (^cials  or  agencies  of  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  vote  in  any  referendum  or  election  held 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress,  and  tcr  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remartcs  of  Mr.  Simpson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 
S.  1940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  36  of  the 
United  Statea  Code,  "Patents,"  and  the 
Trademark  Act  of  July  5,  1946,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  appeals  in  patent  and  trade- 
mark cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCuellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATENO: 
S.  1941.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapd  but- 
tons for  the  next  of  kin  of  membera  ot  the 
Armed  Forcea  who  lost  or  loae  their  Uvea  in 
war  or  as  a  result  <tf  cold  war  incidents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kkaxing  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KSAHNO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DnuuEN) : 
S.  1942.  A  bill  to  inccMrporate  the  Jewiidi 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KsAmro  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SASTLAMD: 
&  1943.  A  bUl  for  tba  relief  of  Mrs.  William 
H.  Quasha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    JAVITS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Clabx.  Mr.  Coopca.  Mr.  Fono,  Mr. 
iMoxnrs,  Mr.  Moaas,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  authoriaa 
appointment  of  a  Presidential  Commlaslon 
on  AutcHnation ;  to  the  Coomilttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
MoisK  on  i^.  13171  and  13173  of  the  Con- 
caxaaiONAL  Racoao  of  July  24,  and  also  the 
remarks  of  MT.  JAvrrs  in  the  Rboorb  of  today, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
USE  OF  GOOD  OFFICES  OF  UNITED 
NATIONS    ON    BEHAI^    OF    THE 

ENSLAVED  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  concurrmt 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  54)  using  the 
good  ofllces  of  the  United  Nations  on 
behalf  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  fuU  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DisKSKN,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTICMf 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  PRINT  EN- 
TITLED "THE  FEDERAL  REVENUE 
SYSTEM:  FACTS  AND  PROBLEMS 
1961" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  177) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administratioil: 

Reaolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  one 
thousand  copies  of  the  Joint  committee  print 
entitled  "The  Federal  Revenue  System: 
Pacts  and  Problems  1901,"  of  the  Eighty- 
Seventh  Congrees,  first  aesston. 


TO  PROHIBIT  UNAUTHORIZED  USE 
OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR 
PUBLICITY  OR  LOBBYING  ACTIV- 
ITIES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress is  given  the  responsibiUty  and  au- 
thority to  appropriate  the  moneys  in  the 
FMeral  Treasury.  Again  and  again  the 
Congress  has  required  that  the  money 
appropriated  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  has  been  i4>inx>prlated. 
TiUe  31  of  the  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 628,  states  that— 

Sums  appropriated  for  the  various  hnauHum 
of  expenditure  in  the  public  aervloe  shall  be 
applied  aolely  to  the  objacta  for  wbldb  tbey 
are  ngptetinlj  made,  and  for  bo  ottaara. 

In  addition  to  this  general  restriction. 
Congress  has  spedficaUy  and  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  appropriated  moneys 
should  not  be  used  for  iinauthorized  pub- 
licity and  lobbjrlng  activities.  Public  Law 
87-844,  section  701.  states  that— 

No  part  of  any  impropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  propa- 
ganda purpoees  not  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

PubUc  Law  87-741,  section  301,  again 
expresses  the  intention  of  Congress: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act,  or  funds  available  for  expenditure 
by  any  corporation  or  agency  included  In  this 
Act,  shall  be  xiaed  for  publielty  or  propaganda 
purpoasa  designed  to  support  or  defeat  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Congress. 

Congress  has  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
unauthorized  use  of  i^iproprlated  money 
that  in  addition  to  the  statute  restricting 
the  use  of  aivropi^ted  funds,  we  have 
a  criminal  statute  which  carries  a  pen- 
alty for  any  Government  employee  who 
is  convicted  of  using  appropriated  funds 
to  influence  Members  of  Congress. 
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Tttle  It.  action  1913.  ol  Ibe  United 

appvoprinAM  ny  i^^y 
ahaO.  la  «M  abatnea 
by  PoBf — ,  ba  naed 
to  pay  for  any  paraonal 
am.  teiaphone, 
lltlau  matter,  -or  otbor 
r  ilMignnil  to  Infloanca  In 
of  Oongrem,  to  favor 
or  otharwlaa.  any  lagtala- 
by  CoocroM.  wbethar 
ba  Introduction  at  any  bill 
watik  lagialatkni  or 
this  ahall  not  pravant  olB- 
of  tha  Unltad  SUtaa  or  of 
or  agenclaa  ftooi  eooununi- 
of  Congraas  on  the  re- 
ar to  Oongreae.  through 
fthannala.  raquaets  for  leg- 
whleh  they  deem 
for  tka  efltetent  conduct  of  the 


bating  an  oAotfr  or  employee  of 
or  of  any  department  ot 
vlolatae  or  attempts  to  vio- 
be  fined  not  more 
not  more  than  one 
r.  ar  both;  ahd  after  notice  and  hearing 
by  tha  superior  Aoar  vested  with  the  power 
of  removing  hln^  shall  be  removed  f  nun  offlce 
cr  employment. 

Tlie  meanin  ;  is  dear.  Mr.  President. 
Oovenunent  ei  iployees  can  communicate 
vtth  Ifembers  of  Congress  about  legis- 
lation and  iOT»  opriAtiocs  they  want  only 
wbenrequestet  todosobytbeMonberof 
Ooagress  with  vbom  tbey  communicate. 
Tliis  is  as  it  si  ould  be.  In  addition,  the 
Cknremment  a  iployees  and  agencies  can 
present  their  x  eeds  and  problems  to  the 
Oongreas  as  a  vtixAit  by  the  "proper  offi- 
cial channels." 

It  is  not  tb»  purpose  of  this  statute 
to  Umlt  the  uw  of  appropriated  funds 
in  the  exercise  of  the  basic  responsibili- 
ties of  the  exec  iitive  branch  to  informing 
and  eonsulting  with  the  Congress  on  leg- 
Iriattve  eoosidc  rations,  drafting  bills,  and 
urging  in  me  sages,  speeches,  reports. 
eonunittee  test  mony,  and  by  direct  con- 
tact, the  paaskge  or  defeat  of  variotis 
-Hot  ise  Report  3138.  81st  Con- 
,  2d  sessio!  1.  page  51. 

However.  18  nJB.C.  1913  does  have  a 
leal  purpose  b  r  imposing  limitations  on 
what  an  admix  istration  can  do  with  tax- 
payers'moneyi  to  further  its  position.  It 
is  this— the  mi  use  of  appropriated  funds 
by  the  adminis  zation  to  oihance  its  own 
image  and  its  own  program  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  els ! — that  concerns  me. 

These  statut  es,  the  restrictive  statute 
and  the  crimii  lal  statute,  have  been  set 
fMth  to  protest  the  taxiMyers'  money; 
yet,  in  too  ma  ly  instances  the  adminis- 
tration has  uied  appropriated  moneys, 
taxpayers'  dolars,  to  improperly  influ- 
ence Members  >f  Congress.  We  are  being 
bribed  by  our  o  m  money. 

The  Bonora  ile  Dciwaxo  O.  Hall,  in 
the  House  of  lepresentatives.  called  to 
the  Nation's  a  tention  on  May  6  of  this 
year  that  a  &  rs.  William  B.  Akin,  an 
early  Blennedy  supporter,  who  is  one  of 
35  congression  d  liaison  officers  employed 
by  the  Depart!  lent  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  b  ragged  that  she  is  a  lobby- 
ist for  the  Ki  ig-Anderson  bin.  If  the 
other  liaison  o  Beers  on  Capitol  HiU  f eel 
as  does  Mrs.  Udn.  tbey  should  be  re- 
moved from  tqe  public  payroll  as  should 
Mrs.  Akin. 


} 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  of  my  remarks  the 
staterowit  and  newspaper  clipping  sub- 
mitted for  the  RiooB)  by  Ronesentative 
DuKwsu  O.  Haix.  of  Missouri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao.  as  follows: 

HXW  Smplotkb  la  Sblt-Sttud  LoaaTisT 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Dvbwabd  O. 
Hall,  of  Missouri,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves,  Monday.  May  6.  1963) 
Mr.    Hall.  Mr.    Speaker,    I    am    sure    the 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Klucation,  and  Welfare  has 
been   quoted   as   referring   to   herself   as   a 
Federal  lobbyist. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Akin,  one  of  36  congres- 
sional liaison  oOoers  employed  by  that  De- 
partment, In  an  interview  in  Chicago  last 
week  told  Reporter  Judy  Klemesrud,  "I  am 
really  Just  a  lobbyist." 

I  submit  that  this  confession  amounts  to 
a  disregard  for  the  laws  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  should 
consider  her  dismissal  under  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  section  1913. 
Furthermore,    Mr.   Speaker,    if   the    other 

34  HEW  congressional  liaison  cdDcers  hold 
views  similar  to  Mrs.  Akin's  quotation  as  to 
their  Job  desorlption,  they  too  should  be 
dismissed  and  the  Congress  should  strike 
ftinds  for  their  salaries  from  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation measure  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  question  arises,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mrs. 
Akin's  self-announced  title  is  accurate.  Just 
what  Is  she  lobbying  for? 

The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  f  oiuid 
in  the  interview  which  Mrs.  Akin  gave  to 
a  Chicago  Dally  News  reporter  between  pulls 
on  the  cigar  which  is  apparently  her  trade- 
mark. She  is  a  lobbyist  for  passage  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  1968  version,  and  if  these 
are  her  duties,  then  she  should  not  be  draw- 
ing her  salary  from  the  taxpayers,  but  rather 
from  one  of  the  organisations  supporting 
that  measure  such  as  the  Forand  Senior  Citi- 
zens Council. 

The  interview  also  suggests  that  she  is 
using  her  present  position  as  a  springboard 
for  a  congressional  race,  and  that  she  is  a 
past  Democrat  national  chairman  for  Texas 
who  has  been  shifted  to  the  Federal  payroll. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  n.S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  Indicated  on  cotmtless 
occasions  that  there  is  a  direct  link  between 
smoking  and  hing  cancer.  It  hardly  seems 
fitting  that  an  employee  of  HEW,  the  super- 
visory agency  for  PHS,  should  call  attention 
to  her  imusual  sm<Alng  habit.  I  realize  this 
is  a  free  land  and  she  has  every  right  to 
smoke  but  Is  not  the  parallel  between  her 
cigar  trademark  and  her  employment  by  the 
Department  of  HEW  rather  inoong^ous? 

The  article  follows: 
"JIM  HMoaaa  cwais,  plugs   hxalth  caxx — 

woman's    INTTTXnON    TKLL8    HXE    BUX    WUX 
PASS  THIS  TOtX 

"(By  Judy  Klemesrud) 

"A  pretty,  cigar-smoking  Texan  named 
James  (Jim  tat  short)  was  in  Chicago  Mon- 
day to  defend  President  Kennedy's  hospital 
care  for  the  agad  program. 

"She's  Jamea  Grant  Akin  (Mrs.  William 
B.),  35,  and  she's  a  congressional  liaison  ofll- 
cer  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — the  only  woman  among 

35  such  employees  In  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

"  'I'm  reaUy  Just  a  lobbyist,'  she  said,  puff- 
ing on  a  small  cigar. 

"(Ten  cigar  butts  overflowed  an  ash  tray 
on  a  bedside  table  in  her  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotd  suite.) 

"  'And  rlg^t  now  rm  sure  that  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  will  pass  this  session.     Last 


November'a  election  changed  a  lot  of  minds 
on  Capitol  Hill.' 

"Mrs.  AklB.  an  only  child,  said  she  was 
named  for  her  Haadly  dinppotnted  father,' 
James  W.  Grant.  Sha  and  her  husband,  an 
indapandant  oU  ofitnXiat.  have  two  children, 
a  girl,  James  William.  10.  and  a  boy,  John.  9. 
Their  home  Is  Dallas. 

"  'I  can  always  tell  when  people  know  me 
well.  They  say,  "He's  a  great  friend  of 
mine,' "  she  qtiipped. 

"  'Jim.'  an  aU-American  skeet  shooter 
(1953-54),  entered  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  a  political  science  student  whan  she  was 
only  15. 

"She  said  she  loves  politics  vlcdently,  and 
would  like  to  run  for  Congress  some  day. 

"She's  a  past  Democratic  national  finance 
chairman  for  Texas,  and  knows  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ltnsoiv  Johmson  very  well  but  says 
she  got  her  Federal  Job  because  she  was  one 
of  President  Kennedy's  first  supporters  in 
Texas. 

"Mrs.  Akin  waa  In  Chicago  to  debate  the 
hospital  care  for  the  aged  bill  with  Dr. 
Ernest  B.  Howard,  assistant  executive  vice 
preeident,  American  Medical  Association. 

"The  debate  was  at  the  16th  ^nmiBi  Senior 
Adult  Conference  at  the  Bernard  Horwlch 
Center,  3008  West  Touhy.  The  ccmfarence 
was  sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Community 
Centers  of  Chicago." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  the  administration  has  a  duty  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  facts.  It  should 
not  be  advocating  one  approach  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  possible  solutions  to 
a  problem  which  confronts  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  point  to  all  of  the 
instances  in  which  this  administration 
has  used  appropriated  funds  to  Influence 
Members  of  Congress — ^there  are  far  too 
many;  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  these 
few  in  order  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
better  enforcement  of  our  existing  laws 
by  the  Attorney  General.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  our  laws  are  no  better 
than  the  people  who  enforce  them. 

Mrs.  Akin,  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
was,  and  probably  still  is.  lobbying  for 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  administration  did  use  all  the 
political  pressure  at  its  disposal  in  an 
efTort  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  published,  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, a  159-page  book  which,  in  my 
opinion,  -lobbied  for  the  enactment  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  Representative 
John  W.  Btrnxs.  of  Wisconsin,  protested 
the  spending  of  tax  fimds  for  the  booklet, 
and  asked  the  Comptroller  General  to  re- 
fuse to  approve  pajrment  of  printing 
costs.  This  expenditure  of  m>propriated 
funds  was  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
criminal  statute  18  United  States  Code 
1913. 

After  a  complaint  was  made,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  did  promise  to  re- 
view the  alleged  violation;  but  to  date 
thJere  has  been  no  prosecution.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  political  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  do  not  always  per- 
mit the  equal  and  fair  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

Another  glaring  instance  in  which  this 
administration  ignored  the  existing  law 
was  in  Septonber  1962.  when  every 
Member  of  Congress  received  a  520-word 
telegram  soliciting  his  support  and  vote 
on  a  bill  which  would  give  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education.  This  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  Americft  $3,562.  This  was  a 
clear-cut  violation  of  18  United  States 
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Code  1913.  Was  the  law  enforced?  Of 
course  nc^.  The  offender  was  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Celebrezze. 

Soon  we  shall  be  discussing  the  merits 
of  another  program  sponsord  by  the  ad- 
ministration— the  Domestic  Peace  Corps, 
or  more  properly  labeled  the  national 
service  program.  The  President  has  ap- 
pointed a  study  group  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  program.  Now  that 
the  group  has  determined  that  there  is 
a  need  for  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  which 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  by  the  ad- 
ministration before  the  study  group  was 
appointed,  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  out  lobbying  for  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation  which  would 
establish  the  Corps. 

This  taxpayer-siipported  study  group 
sent  an  employee  to  my  offlce.  without  an 
invitation  or  request,  in  an  attempt  to 
favorably  influence  me  in  regard  to  its 
program.  Further,  the  study  group  has 
printed  a  very  nice  publication  stating 
the  supposed  need  of  their  pet  project. 
I  was  told  that  the  reason  for  the  printing 
was  to  show  Congress  the  great  need  for 
this  program.  I  feel  that  these  activities 
are  clearly  in  violation  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  section  1913. 

I  have  learned  that  at  the  recent  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  Senate  the  infor- 
mation obtained  by  the  study  group  was 
testified  to  and  then  the  complete  text  of 
the  study  group  report  was  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  an  expensive  way 
to  get  information  to  Congress.  Not 
only  have  the  taxpayers  financed  the 
study  group,  but  they  have  paid  for  the 
printing  of  the  same  information  four 
times— once  in  the  publication  of  the 
general  r^x>rt;  the  second  time  in  the 
records  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  as  it  was  testified  to;  the 
third  time  when  the  general  publication 
was  incorporated  in  the  record  of  the 
committee  hearing:  and  the  fourth  time 
in  the  records  of  the  hearing  as  it  was 
testified  to  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  report  itself  comprises  102 
printed  pages. 

Of  course  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
taxpayers  will  again  have  to  pay  for  the 
printing  of  this  same  information  when 
the  proponents  of  the  national  service 
program  come  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate.  This  will 
be  the  fifth  and  sixth  times  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  will  be  used  to  get 
the  same  printed  information  before 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  unauthorized  use  of 
aiKM-opriated  funds  is  a  serious  violation 
of  the  trust  that  the  people  of  America 
have  placed  in  their  Government.  Con- 
gress has  properly  sit&CL  fit  to  make  a 
violation  of  that  trust  a  crime.  I  have 
not  attemi>ted  to  list  all  of  the  serious 
violations  of  the  public  trust.  I  want 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  abuses  that 
we  do  have,  and  ask  that  preventive  steps 
be  taken. 

Congress  has  wisely  provided  that 
appropriated  mcmeys  should  be  used 
only  for  the  stated  purpose.  In  addition. 
we  have  a  criminal  statute  which  makes 
it  a  crime  to  use  apprcH^riated  moneys  to 
influence  Members  of  Congress;  but  we 


do  not  have  a  statute  which  makes  It  a 
crime  to  use  appropriated  moneys  to 
imprcq>erly  influence  the  general  public. 

This  administratioa  has  improperly 
used  moneys  to  influence  and  prejudice 
the  American  public.  This  was  demon- 
strated most  dramatically  this  spring 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Or- 
ville  Freeman,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  spent  great  sums  of  unau- 
thorized moneys  in  an  effort  to  trick  the 
wheat  farmers  of  America  into  voting  for 
a  program  which  fortunately  was  de- 
feated by  a  tremendous  margin. 

Secretary  Freeman  mobilized  his 
entire  field  organizations  in  the  wheat 
States  to  lobby  for  a  "yes"  vote.  Hun- 
dreds of  TV  and  radio  tapes,  thousands 
of  Government  employees,  and  millions 
of  copies  of  pamphlets,  brochures,  and 
letters  were  put  to  work  at  Government 
expense,  taxpayers  moneys,  to  force  on 
the  farmers  something  that  they  did  not 
want.  None  of  these  activities  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  yet  appropri- 
ated fimds  were  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Congressional  Rkcori)  for  the  last 
^part  of  April  and  the  month  of  May  is 
full  of  instances  in  which  the  farmers 
were  receiving  quantities  of  Government 
literature,  sent  at  Government  expense, 
urging  a  "yes"  vote. 

The  Department  became  so  desperate 
that  it  sent  out  multiple  mailings  of  its 
jMxipaganda.  Bame  families  reported 
receiving  as  many  as  20  separate  enve- 
lopes, in  addition  to  correspondence  that 
came  from  the  local  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service.  To 
insure  that  every  conceivable  voter  was 
blanketed  with  biased  and  slanted  infor- 
mation, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  several  of  its  agencies  sending  out 
information. 

One  of  my  constituents,  who  has  never 
been  a  wheat  farmer,  is  not  now  a  wheat 
farmer,  and  never  intends  to  be  a  wheat 
farmer,  received  in  the  mail  a  letter  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  with 
four  enclosures  advising  her  of  tiie  need 
for  a  "yes"  vote.  My  constituent  was 
not  complaining  because  she  was  being 
informed  but  because  she  was  not  being 
given  a  fair  and  factual  presentation. 
Two  of  the  Inserts  received  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  but  the 
others  have  not.  I  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  taxpayers  know  what  tsrpe 
of  material  is  being  sent  out  by  their 
Government  and  at  their  expense. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  these 
two  pieces  of  pr(9aganda  which  were 
sent  out  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whxat  BxncaxNDtTic 
(Excerpt  from  talk  by  Under  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  Charles  S.  Murphy  before  the 

National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives, 

Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  3,  1063) 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  briefly 
about  another  subject  which  is  of  primary 
interest  to  this  group— the  wheat  referen- 
dum. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  this  before. 
The  Secretary  haa  tp6k»n  about  it  and  a 
good  many  other  people  in  the  Department 
have  also  been  faithfiiUy  performing  their 
duty  of  disseminating  objectives  and  un- 


biased information  on  tha  subject.  I  have 
not  been  gagged.  It  Just  happens  that  I  have 
been  attending  to  other  matters.  Howwar, 
I  have  some  thoughts  on  the  subject  that  I 
would  like  to  get  off  my  cheat,  and  I  think 
this  is  the  time  and  place  to  do  it. 

This  group  contains  representativea  of 
of  grain  cooperatives  through  which  a  large 
pn^MTtlon  of  the  wheat  crop  is  marketed 
every  year.  I  have  been  told  that  tha  in- 
terest of  these  grain  oo-<^»  is  the  same  as  the 
interest  of  the  fanners  who  are  their  m«n- 
bers,  and  that  these  co-opa  exist  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  serving  these  fanner  membsrs.  I 
have  also  been  told  that  these  co-ops  are 
influential  in  molding  opinion  among  wheat 
farmers — ^that  it  is  around  the  country  eleva- 
tors that  decisions  are  reaUy  made  about 
■mhax  wheat  farmers  favor  and  what  they 
oppose. 

If  both  of  these  things  are  true,  I  suppose 
your  top  priority  business  from  now  xintil 
May  21  will  ba  to  inform  wheatgrowata  why 
they  should  vote  "yes"  In  the  referendum, 
and  I  suppose  the  wheatgrowers  will  follow 
yoin-  advice  and  evanrthlng  will  be  hunky- 
dory.  Surely,  you  will  mske  every  effort  to 
see  that  wheat  fanners  do  not  lose  $700  mil- 
lion by  voting  "no"  in  this  referendum. 

There  are  some  high  stakes  in  this  referen- 
diun.  It  seems  to  me  there  may  ba  some  mis- 
understanding about  Just  what  la  at  stake. 
One  thing  that  la  not  at  stake  la  Orvllle  Ttee- 
man's  Job  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  Is 
Just  as  solid  in  that  Job  as  the  Book  of 
Gibraltar.  He  will  be  right  there  if  he  is 
willing  to  stay  no  matter  what  the  outcome 
is  in  this  referendum — ^wln.  lose,  draw. 
Another  thing  that  is  not  at  stake  is  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  ia  100  years 
old.  and  It,  too,  will  continue  to  be  right 
there  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  this 
referendum  is.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
probably  will  save  several  hundred  minion 
dollars  in  1964  If  this  program  is  defeated 
in  the  referendxmi. 

Also,  I  might  add  that  the  administration 
will  probably  be  better  off  pollticaUy  If  this 
referendtun  falls.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  presidential  elections,  and  I  think  I 
know  something  about  the  subject. 
Throughout  the  country  ss  a  whole,  farm 
programs  are  not  popular.  I  am  reminded  of 
this  everyday  when  I  come  in  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  This  is  unfortunate,  but 
it  is  very  true,  and  the  farmers  really  have  a 
rather  thin  line  of  leaders  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  In  the  Congress  protecting  their 
programs  from  onslaught  from  many  direc- 
tions. Only  8  or  9  percent  of  the  people  are 
farmers  these  days.  If  the  administration 
approached  this  question  on  a  coldly  politi- 
cal basis,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  direc- 
tion that  might  be  taken.  Parra  programs 
are  not  generally  popiilar.  and.  I  repeat, 
poUtically  the  administration  would  prob- 
ably be  better  off  If  the  wheat  referendum 
failed. 

The  principal  thing  at  stake  tn  this  refer- 
endum is  the  farmers'  income  and  welfare. 
The  difference  between  $3  and  SI  wheat 
otight  to  be  so  plain  as  to  require  no  elabora- 
tion. If  wheat  farmers  vote  to  cut  their 
gross  Income  $700  million  in  1964,  they  wont 
have  much  net  income  left. 

Also,  at  stake  in  this  referendiun  may  be 
the  futtire  at  a  particular  farm  organiza- 
tion. How  anyone  claiming  to  speak  tot  the 
farmer  could  oppoae  a  "yes"  vote  in  the  refer- 
endum I  do  not  imderstand.  It  seems  to  me 
that  any  farm  arganizatlon  taking  this  posi- 
tion is  bound  to  lose  no  matter  what  the  out- 
come of  the  referendum.  If  the  referendum 
carries,  the  loss  of  face  and  preetige  is  obvi- 
ous. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  referendum 
loses,  the  result  for  the  farm  organisation 
responsible  could  be  much  worse. 

In  North  Carolina  in  1932.  farmers  who 
were  no  longer  able  to  buy  gasoline  and 
parts  for   their  automobiles  put  shafts  on 
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Powell,  Wyo.,  May  7. 1963. 
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Ur.  SDiAPflON.  Mr.  President,  every 
effort  was  made  to  secure  a  "yes"  vote. 
Tite  troth,  eost,  and  means  were  not  im- 
portant. Columnist  Richard  Wilson 
wrote  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  June  15.  1963, 
and  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
June  19,  1963,  which  told  how  the  farm 
bureaucracy  openly  and  threateningly 
brought  pressure  on  federally  licensed 
radio  and  TV  stations  to  give  free  time 
for  the  Government's  version  of  the  is- 
sues in  the  national  wheat  referendum. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABM  Twvrmo  OF  th«  Wbcat  Votk — Prks- 
Buax  voa  lUmo  amd  TV  Tncr  roa  Oovnuf- 
ttMHT  VsaaiON  Is  Charged 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Ann  twisting,  one  of  the  favorite  tech- 
nlquee  on  the  H«w  Frontier,  has  been  dis- 
closed on  a  new  and  rather  more  impressive 
level. 

Tbe  arm-twlattng  method  was  noted  pre- 
viously in  the  steel  price  controversy,  the 
Cuban  prisoners  deal,  and  the  more  benign 
drive  for  funds  for  a  $30  million  National 
Cultural  Center.  This  technique  has  at- 
tained respectability  In  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  ofBcials  can  see  nothing  wrong 
In  it  for  they  conceive  their  cause  to  be  Just. 

The  method  consists  of  psychologically 
suggestive  pressure  on  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions to  support  or  go  along  with  Govern- 
ment actions.  When  skillfully  applied,  the 
individual  cannot  honestly  charge  that  he 
was  threatened  with  reprisal  or  tempted  by 
reward:  be  only  knows  he  has  been  shaken 
up.  Be  may  have  an  antitrust  siUt  pend- 
ing and  have  his  mind  on  this  when  ex- 
posed to  Government  persuasion;  but  the 
persuaders,  of  cotirse,  say  they  do  not  have 
this  in  mind  at  all,  only  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

In  the  new  Instance  the  pressure  was  per- 
haps more  overt.  In  fact,  it  was  crude.  The 
farm  bureaucracy  openly  and  threateningly 
teought  pressure  on  federally  licensed  radio 
and  TV  stations  to  give  free  time  for  the 
Government's  version  of  the  issues  in  the 
national  wheat  referendvun. 

No  subtlety  was  Involved.  A  national  di- 
rective went  out  to  State  managers  and  local 
committeemen  of  the  farm  program  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  radio  and  TV  stations 
that  they  are  federally  licensed  for  3  years 
only  and  the  renewal  of  their  license  could 
depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  their  public 
service  programs.  This  responsibility  was 
partlcxilarly  oompelling,.it  was  stated,  with 
respect  to  public  service  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

The  Innuendo  of  the  directive  was  amaz- 
ing. Public  service  programing,  it  was 
stated,  is  promised  by  radio-TV  stations  "in 
return  for  two  special  favors  granted  by 
tbe  Government,"  exclusive  use  of  a  broad- 
cast frequency,  and  "the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment not  to  establish  federally  operated 
stetlons  in  competition  with  stations  being 
operated  commercially."  Of  course,  the  di- 
rective added,  this  does  not  make  stations 
subject  to  dictation. 

The  directive  was  sent  out  by  Ray  Fitz- 
gerald, deputy  administrator  for  State  and 
county  C4)eratk)ns  of  the  Agricultural  Stebi- 
Uaatlcm  and  Conservation  Service,  presiun- 
ably  with  the  approval  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman. 

With  vague  Images  evoked  of  licenses  re- 
voked or  Government-operated  c<Hnpetitors, 
a  good  many  radio  and  TV  stations  complied. 
A  tpot  cbeck  shows  that  prime   time  was 


wangled  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Minne- 
sota, and  probably  elsewhere  on  a  broader 
scale.  Some  of  the  stations  gave  their  time 
willingly  enough;  they  wanted  Just  such  pro- 
grams. Others  felt  they  were  highly  pres- 
sured. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  only  in 
the  interest  of  serving  the  wheat  farmers 
with  a  factual,  unbiased  view  of  tbe  issues 
before  them. 

But  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  directive  beUes  tbls 
trusting  view  in  one  sentence:  "As  you  know, 
interests  representing  one  point  of  view  in 
the  ref  erendimi  are  blanketing  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  with  material  in  heavy  quan- 
tities. It  is  not  expected  that  we  can  mateh 
the  flood  of  material  from  this  group,  which 
is  also  in  a  position  to  buy  time.  But  it  is 
essential  that  we  act  aggressively  to  make  use 
of  public  service  time  of  radio  and  television 
stations  at  times  of  day  when  farm  people 
are  listening." 

Farm  pec^le  listened  and  voted.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  not  get  even  a  majority  for 
the  adoption  of  its  compulsory  control  pro- 
gram for  wbeat.  A  two-thirds  majMlty  was 
necessary  for  Ite  adoption.  Rather  than  sub- 
mit either  to  authoritarian  control  of  their 
farms  or  the  methods  of  the  not-so-hldden 
persuaders,  wheat  farmers  were  ready  to  take 
the  risk  of  lower  income. 

Now  tbe  same  btireaucracy  which  had  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  people  it  was  serving 
has  adopted  a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude 
toward  new  leglslaUon.  Wheat  farmers 
would  readily  consider  a  new  program  pat- 
terned after  the  voluntary  {xograms  for  feed 
grains  coupled  with  acreage  retirement. 

But  the  bureaucracy  still  has  ita  mind  on 
arm  twisting.  Let  the  farmers  suffer  a  little, 
and  they'll  c<Mne  back  with  their  tails  be- 
tween tbeir  legs.  Tbls  was  a  bad  technique 
in  the  beginning.  It  is  bad  now.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy would  do  weU  to  bring  it  to  an  end  and 
make  a  constructive  beginning  on  a  new 
wheat  program  that  farmers  want. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gressman Jim  Battdt,  of  Montana,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  four  Government 
employees  who  were  protesting  the  in- 
structions given  them  as  county  officials 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  by  the  UJ3.  Agricul- 
ture's fleldmen  to  carry  out  certain  ac- 
tivities that  would  tend  to  influence  a 
"yes"  vote  in  the  wheat  referendum  of 
May  21. 

In  addition  to  these  instructions,  the 
local  officials  were  informed  that  a  fund 
slightly  in  excess  of  $900  had  been  made 
available  and  was  earmarked  for  use  in 
their  county  to  promote  a  "yes"  vote. 

To  the  best  of  my  information,  nothing 
has  been  done  by  the  officials  of  the  Agri- 
culture DeparUnent  to  correct  this 
wrong.  It  thus  an>ears  that  the  admin- 
istration is  running  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense  a  huge  lobbying  group  which  is 
attempting  to  force  its  will  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Although  the  statutes  are  clear  that 
appropriated  moneys  are  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  Con- 
gress intends  and  for  no  other  use.  some 
officials  of  Government  ignore  their 
duties  and  their  responsiMlities.  There 
is  no  room  in  good  government  for  these 
^rpes  of  persons.  And.  I  should  add 
that  those  who  fail  to  enforce  the  law 
as  it  exists  are  equally  undesirable  in 
Government, 

It  is  patent  that  Secretary  Freeman 
and  his  Department  of  Agriculture  vio- 
lated the  law  and  used  the  appropriated 
funds  illegally,  but  there  is  no  statute 
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which  establishes  criminal  pimishment 
for  this  unauthorized  use  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  patterned  af- 
ter 18  U.S.C.  1913  which  will  make  it  a 
crime  to  use  appropriated  fimds  directly 
or  indirecUy  to  influence  the  vote  of  any 
person  in  any  referendum  or  election 
held  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  or 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  matter  or  issue  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  Congress  or  either  House 
thereof. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  much- 
needed  bill  would  not  prohibit  any  Gov- 
ernment employee  or  official  from  fur- 
nishing to  any  person  upon  request  a 
factual  explanation  of  the  matter  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
people  in  a  referendum. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  our  form  of 
Government  would  need  such  a  criminal 
statute,  but  the  need  does  exist.  Not 
only  is  there  the  need  for  such  a  law. 
but  there  is  also  the  need  for  strong  en- 
forcement of  this  law.  I  ask  Congress 
to  pass  this  proposed  legislation,  which 
will  protect  the  public  funds  and  the 
people  of  America  from  lobbsring  pres- 
sures by  Government  employees. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1939)  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  by  officials  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  vote  in  any  refer- 
endum or  election  held  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  oh  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  35.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO  PAT- 
ENTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "Patents."  and  the 
Trademark  Act  of  July  5, 1946,  as  amend- 
ed, with  respect  to  appeals  in  patent  and 
trademark  cases. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  abolish 
the  statutory  requirements  for  "reasons 
of  appeal"  in  patent  and  trademark  liti- 
gation before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1940)  to  amend  Utle  35  of 
the  United  States  Code,  "Patents."  and 
the  Trademark  Act  of  July  5.  1946.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  appeals  in 
patent  and  trademark  cases,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McClbllan  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


GOLD  STAR  LAPEL  PINS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN KIN  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  i4>propriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  gold  star  lapel  buttons  for  the 
next  of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed 


Forces  who  lost  or  lose  tbxAr  Uvea  in 
war  or  as  the  result  of  cold  war  Incid^its. 

It  so  happens  that  I  had  the  high  hon- 
or, as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  author  the  original  gold 
star  lapel  button  bill,  which  provided  a 
fitting  symbol  for  each  Gold  Star  Mother. 
That  measure  is  now  Public  Law  80-306, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  bill  of  mine  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  be  enacted  into 
law. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
will  provide  gold  star  lapel  buttons  for 
.  widows,  parents,  and  next  of  kin  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  during 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  or  any  sub- 
sequent war  or  period  of  armed  hostili- 
ties in  which  the  United  States  may  be 
engaged.  The  bill  broadens  the  1947  act 
to  include  the  next  of  kin  of  Armed 
Forces  personnel  who  dies  or  die  after 
July  1.  1958,  as  a  result  of  cold  war  inci- 
dents. Specifically,  this  is  done  through 
the  elimination  of  the  requirement  that 
deaths  occur  during  periods  of  armed 
hosUUty. 

The  retroactive  date  of  July  1.  1958. 
was  adopted  because  it  was  the  official 
date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam 
operation  and  the  initial  date  for  award- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary 
Medal  established  by  Executive  Order 
10977. 

This  is  a  humane  piece  of  legislation. 
It  will  grant  recognition  to  the  relatives 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  during 
active  cold  war  conflict  and  will  permit 
the  next  of  kin  to  wear  the  gold  star 
lapel  button.  Certainly  Americans  who 
are  killed  by  hostile  acts  during  the  cold 
war  are  entitled  to  the  same  recognition 
as  those  who  are  casualties  during  war- 
time. In  the  same  vein,  the  relatives  of 
those  so  killed  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  lapel  button  as  an  expression 
of  the  deep  appreciation  of  our  Nation 
for  the  sacrifices  made  by  their  husbands, 
brothers,  sons. 

I  can  see  no  logical  reason  for  drawing 
a  distinction  between  awarding  the  but- 
tons to  those  whose  loved  ones  actually 
died  in  wartime,  and  those  whose  loved 
ones  died  because  of  hostile  cold  war 
occurrences. 

I  am  hopefiil  that  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  this  measure  and  fill  an  im- 
necessary  and  imwarranted  void.  Its 
enactment  will  significantly  honor  survi- 
vors whose  loss  is  equally  as  great  as  that 
of  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones  during 
wartime. 

The  cost  of  this  measure  would  be 
small,  but  the  meaning  tremendous.  The 
essMitial  consideration  is  the  meaning  of 
the  lapel  button,  not  the  cost.  We  are 
forever  in  the  debt  of  the  survivors  whose 
husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  have  died 
for  our  Nation.  The  Gold  Star  Mothers 
and  Gold  Star  Wives  have  an  eternal 
claim  on  the  affection  of  all  Americans 
for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  and 
our  esteem  for  the  thousands  of  hours 
they  donate  every  year  in  veterans  hos- 
pitals. 

Because  of  my  deep  and  continuous  in- 
terest in  honoring  the  loved  ones  of  those 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 


for  our  Nation.  I  pledge  my  continuing 
efforts  to  gain  passage  of  this  bin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1941)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  gold  star 
lapel  buttons  for  the  next  of  kin  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose 
their  lives  in  war  or  as  a  result  of  cold 
war  incidents,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kxat- 
WG,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 57  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"i  1124.  Gold   star   lapel   button:    eligibUity 
and  distribution 

"(a)  A  lapel  button,  to  be  known  as  the 
gold  star  lapel  button,  shaU  be  designed,  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
identify  widows,  parenta,  and  next  of  kin  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States — 

"(1)  who  lost  their  lives  during  World 
War  I,  World  War  II.  or  during  any  subse- 
quent period  of  armed  hostUitles  in  which  tbe 
United  States  was  engaged  before  July  1. 
1958:  or 

"(2)  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  after 
June  30, 1968 — 

"(i)  while  engaged  in  an  action  against 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States; 

"(11)  while  engaged  in  military  operations 
Involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
force;  or 

"(ill)  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  in  which 
the  United  States  is  not  a  belligerent  party 
against  an  opposing  armed  force. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, upon  application  to  him,  shaU  fur- 
nish one  gold  star  l&ptl  button  without  cost 
to  the  widow  and  to  each  parent  of  a  member 
who  lost  or  loses  his  or  her  life  under  any 
circumstances  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) . 
Gold  star  lapel  buttons  shall  be  ftu-nUhed. 
upon  appUcation  and  pajrment  of  an  amount 
sufldcient  to  cover  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  distribution,  to  the  next  of  kin  other 
than  the  widow  and  parenta  of  any  such 
deceased  member. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  one  gold  star  lapel 
button  may  be  fxunished  to  any  one  indi- 
vidual except  that,  when  a  gold  star  lapel 
button  furnished  under  this  section  has  been 
lost,  destroydd,  or  rendered  unfit  for  use 
without  fault  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  furnished,  the  button 
may  be  replaced  upon  application  and  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

"(d)  In  this  section— 

"(1)   'widow'  includes  widower; 

"(2)  'parenta'  Includes  mother,  father, 
stepmother,  stepfather,  mother  through 
adoption,  father  through  adoption,  and  fos- 
ter parenta  who  stood  in  loco  parentis; 

"(3)  'next  of  kin'  Includes  only  children, 
brothers,  sisters,  half  brothers,  and  half 
sisters; 

"(4)  'children'  Includes  stepchildren  and 
children  through  adoption; 

"(5)  'World  War  I'  Includes  the  period  from 
April  6,  1917,  to  March  3,  1921:  and 

"(6)  'World  War  n'  Includes  the  period 
from  September  8,  1939,  to  July  35,  1947,  at 
12  O'clock  noon.";  and 
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tb«  f oltowlBC  IMW  Item  at 
•Ugtlilllty  and 


«f  Aa«w»  1,  IMf  (tl  8Ut. 
(M  VAC.  lUa-lOd)  !• 


•erriiif  Ameriea  so  vftUankly.    J«wMi 
'  illori  haa  flnanoed  the  estab- 
_.  of  a  National  Bhrine  to  the 
War  Daad,  wtoich  Is  located  here 


mcoRPOiiA' noK  op  jbwibh  war 

VSTBRANS 
Mr.  KBATIKL  Mr.  Pwiidwit.  on  be- 
balf  o<  Mvw  f ,  aaa  tho  Senator  from 
nunoia  IMr.  Tamamm},  I  Jntroduce,  for 
aypravrtaita  r  feroaoe,  a  kffi  to  inooipo- 
nto  tha  Jawsli  War  Veterana  of  the 
nutted  Stataa  o<  AaMftea. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans,  estabUsbed 
In  ISM  by  Cii  U  War  combatants,  stands 
as  tha  oldest  active  war  Tefcerans  group 
InAflMrtea. 

Tbe  iltfit  a  fiamt  antl-Semltkm  In  all 
of  ito  twisted  forms  has  been  an  avowed 
aim  of  the  Je^rlafa  War  Veterans  sinee  its 
foundation.  But  its  dynamic  progres- 
alTe  iwogiam  is  not  limited  to  diserlmi- 
natory  areas.  Instead  the  assodatlMi's 
aefetvlttea  enc  lopass  sach  dlrene  fields 
as  eonmukitg  rdatlons,  veterans  service, 
and  taglslattv )  action. 

Hie  Jtewlst  War  Veterans  seeks  eon- 
cord  in  comiiunity  relations,  "the  ad- 
vaneement  o  group  cooperation  In  all 
sre»  of  Amsteaa  Bfe."  Toward  the 
acfile?enieBt  if  this  objective,  the  JWV, 
with  aJDled  v(  teran  groups,  continuously 
advocates  "li  glslative  action  aimed  at 
closing  exist!  ig  gaps  in  the  exercise  of 
cMl  rightiT:  attempto  to  soikUfy  the 
unity  of  all  ithnle,  racial  and  rdlgious 
groups  In  thi  community:  and  sponsors 
edueattana]  v  rejects  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
lie  with  veter  ms*  needs  and  problems. 

The  Jewisi  War  Veterans  is  univer- 
sally laeognl  ed  as  the  servant  of  vet- 
erans. The  c  rvanteayon  is  accredited  to 
xepnaen*  eas  s  before  both  the  Veterans' 
AftnlBistratb  n  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  A  nlme  example  of  the  fine 
work  done  bj  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  Is 
the  free  prof 4  ssional  guidance  and  coun- 
adllnc  profr  im  offered.  Thousands  of 
veterans  and  veterana'  dn>endaits  bene- 
fit ffwmn^ny  from  this  valuable  service 
irtileh  is  aviilaUe  to  any  veteran  ap- 
pUeant  regar  Dess  of  race,  Cfsiar,  or  creed. 
Ad  informat  on  service  is  extended  to  an 
veterans  axu  their  families  who  require 
aid  finm  Fe  leral.  State.  mTintdpal.  or 
private  soda  agendew. 

The  JWV  performs  the  vital  func- 
tion of  preei  nttaig  the  views  of  a  large 
fffgm»«t.  of  lie  American  Jewldi  oom- 
mnntty  to  IKanbers  of  Congress.  Gov- 
ernment oflk  ials.  and  military  personnel, 
liaiscm  betv  een  these  dlqparate  sectors 
of  the  popu  ation  is  an  an  important, 
necessary  ae  Ivity. 

Bnony  to  all  prejudice,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterai  a  maintains  a  dynamic  in- 
terest in  Am  oican  fcvelgn  relations,  rec- 
ognising fen  ign  affairs  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  e  mmunity  rdatkms  problem. 
The  organii  htion's  alert  committee  on 
foreign  affars  has  "recommended  ap- 
pn^rlate  a  iion  programs  and  taken 
public  stani  s  on  pertinent  foreign  af- 
fairs issues.' 

The  I9n  preserves  the  memory  of 
those  brave   Jewish  soldiers  who  died 


In  Washington.  

For  91  years  the  JWV  has  rendered 
Invaluable  service  to  America  and  her 
eembatant  heroes.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  MB  win  receive  favorable  eonsldera- 
tkm  as  a  aaall  but  meaningful  tribute 
to  this  fine  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
otD,  and  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week,  in 
order  to  permit  other  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  do  so  to  oospMiBor  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  blU  wlU  be 
printed  in  the  Rmoorb,  and  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  toy  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  bill  (8.  1943)  to  incorporate  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  ot  the  United 
States  of  America.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
KcAvma  (for  htanaelf  and  Mr.  DnDcsm) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  Cffdered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoaa.  as  follows : 

B«  ft  efuuted  by  ttu  Stnatt  «fut  Hotue  of 
BefPtaeKfttees   of   the    VnUtd    ausUa    of 
Ameriem  m  Congrett  asaembUd.  Tbat   the 
foUowlng'iuuiMd  p«nons,  to  wit.  Morris  J. 
UendeUohn,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Al>r»ham 
Ki»dltor.  New  Ytwk  City.  New  York;  Harry 
SehJtffer,  Plttabtffgh.  PeniuylTaala;  Frederick 
B.  HWTis.  MeHden.  Oooneetleut;  Benjamin 
KMifBMUi.   Trentoo,   Kew    Jeney;    Maxwell 
Ooben.    Bostoo.  MaaaaohuaetU;    MUton  H. 
mrtimim.    Bloomfleld.    Connecticut;   Major 
Oenena  JuUtia  Klela,  Oblcago.  minoU:  Meyer 
Oorfman.  Bt.  Paul,   MlnncsoU;   Jaokaon  J. 
Holts.  BoBton,  MaaachuMtU;  Henry  Albert, 
Jamalea.  New  York;  PatU  Olneberg,  AtlanU, 
Ctaorgia:  Harry  T.  Madlaon,  Oak  Park.  Mich- 
igan;   JMepb   F.    BaiT,    Washington.    D.C.; 
Bttbln    Kaminaky,    Hartford,    Connecticut: 
William  Karmea,  Brookllne.  MaaaaehuMtta; 
t4T*j>»>t«  J.  chaaln.  New  York.  Mew  York; 
Samuel  Shalkowlta.  St.  Loula,  Miaaourl;  Ber- 
nard Abrahms,  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey;  L. 
Feuer,  Toungstown.  Ohio;  Theodore  Brooks, 
Brooklyn.  New  York;  MarUn  L.  London.  Tea- 
neck.  New  Jaraey;  Daniel  M.  BkUar,  Miami, 
Florida:  Morria  Lunar.  Woroastar,  MasMChu- 
aetts;  Framaoi  MUIcr,  Byiacuse.  New  York; 
ftuTT*"''  Mlcbelson.  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Al- 
fred Sehwarta.  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Frederick  B. 
Turkow,  Port  Wayne,  Indiana;  and  their  as- 
Bociates  and  successors,  are  hereby  created 
a  body  corporate  by  the  name  ot  "Jewish 
War  Veterana  of  tha  Unitad  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica" (harelnaftar  referred  to  as  the  "oorpo- 
raUon") . 

Bac.  a.  The  parsons  named  In  section  1  of 
this  Act.  or  their  successors,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  meet  to  complete  the  organi- 
sation of  the  corporation  by  the  selection 
of  olBoers.  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  bylaws,  and  the  doing  of  such  other 
Acta  aa  may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose. 
SBC.  3.  Tha  objects  and  purpoeea  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

(a)  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America; 

(b)  to  foster  and  perpetuate  true  Ameri- 
canism; 

(c)  to  combat  whatever  tends  to  impair 
the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  o\ir  free 
Institutions; 

(d)  to  uphold  the  fair  name  of  the  Jew 
and  fight  his  battles  wherever  assailed; 

(e)  to  encourage  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal liberty,  equal  rights,  and  full  Justice  to 
all  men; 


(f )  to  combat  tlM  powara  of  Mgotry  and 
rtnrlTTisas  wherever  originating  and  whatever 
their  target; 

(g)  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  comradeship 
by  mutual  helpfulness  to  eoinrades  and  their 
families: 

(h)  to  Instm  love  of  country  and  flag  and 
to  promote  aoundnsas  of  mind  and  body  in 
tha  membars  and  chUdren  of  members  of  the 
eorporatlon; 

(1)  to  preserve  the  memories  and  records 
of  patriotic  service  performed  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  to  shield 
from  neglect  the  graves  of  the  heroic  dead 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Sac.  4.  Bligibillty  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rlghta  and  privileges  of 
members  dull  ba  determined  according  to 
tha  oonatltutlon  and  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  eorporatlon  shall  be  non- 
polltlcal  and.  aa  an  organization,  shall  not 
promote  the  candidacy  of  any  parson  seeking 
public  ofllce. 

(b)  Tha  corporation  diall  have  no  power 
to  issue  capital  stock  or  engage  In  business 
for  pecuniary  profit  or  gain. 

tec.  g.  The  eorporatlon  ahaU  have  perpet- 
ual succession  and  power — 

(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(b)  to  take,  hold,  and  dispoae  of  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  may  ba  necessary 
for  its  eorporate  purpoeea; 

(c)  to  aocspt  gifts,  legadaa,  and  devices 
which  wUl  fttrthar  tha  eorporate  purposes; 

(d)  to  adopt  and  altar  a  eorporate  seal; 

(e)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  eoxistitutlon  and 
bylawi  not  Inconsistent  with  taw; 

(f)  to  establish  and  maintain  oOces  for 
the  eonduet  of  the  affairs  of  tha  corporation; 

(g)  to  satahUah,  regulate,  and  dlacontlnue 
subordinate  regional,  departmental,  and 
district  subdivisions  and  local  chapUrs  or 
posts; 

(h)  to  promote  the  formation  of  subordi- 
nate ladies'  auxiliaries  and  youth  organiza- 
tions, the  membership  requlremants  of 
which  shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  c«TX)ration; 

(i)  to  publish  a  magazine  or  other  publi- 
eatlona; 

(J)  to  adopt  emblems  and  badges;  and 

(k)  to  do  any  and  an  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the 
purpoeea  of  the  corporation. 

S«c.  7.  The  cOTporaUon  may  acq\ilre  any 
or  all  of  the  assets  of  the  existing  organiza- 
tion known  as  Jewish  War  Veterana  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  or  any  auxiliary 
thereof,  upon  dlacharging  or  aatlsfactorUy 
providing  for  tha  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  its  liabiUUes. 

Sac.  8.  The  corporation  and  its  regional, 
departmental,  and  district  subdivisions  and 
local  chapters  or  posts  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  rl^t  to  use  In  carrying  out  Its 
purposes  the  nanae  of  "Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Sac.  9.  As  a  condlUon  precedent  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  power  or  prlvUege  heraln  grant- 
ed or  conferred,  the  corporation  shall  file 
In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  each  State  In 
which  subdivisions,  chapters,  or  posts  may 
be  organiaed.  the  name  and  post-office  ad- 
drees  pf  an  authorized  agent  In  such  State 
upon  whom  local  prooeas  or  demands  against 
the  corporation  may  be  served. 

Sac.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  filing,  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  of 
aflldavito  signed  by  the  Incorporators  named 
In  section  1  of  this  Act.  to  the  effect  that 
the  corporation  known  as  the  Jewish  War 
Veterana  of  the  United  Btatea  of  America 
has  been  dissolved  In  aooordance  with  law. 
but  only  if  such  affldavlta  are  filed  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  data 
of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

Sac.  11.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 
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PRESIDENTIAL     COMMISSION      ON 
AUTOMATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, together  with  Senators  BCotsi, 
Randolph,  and  Inouye,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  Automation. 
At  my  request,  on  yesterday,  the  joint 
resolution  was  not  printed. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  may  lie  on  the  desk  imtil 
tomorrow  night  for  additional  qiwnsors, 
and  that  it  then  be  printed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
joined  as  additional  sponsors  of  the  joint 
resolution  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopbr],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  HawaU  [Mr.  Fono]  .  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cosponsors  who  were  upon 
this  joint  resolution  yesterday.  I  under- 
stand it  has  a  number,  and  is  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  105. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  a  ruling  on 
my  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  105)  to 
authorize  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Automation,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  with  gratification  the  bipartisan  ef- 
fort regarding  a  joint  resolution  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Automation  which  was  indicated 
in  remarks  in  this  forum  yesterday  by 
the  senior  Soiator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  almost  5 
years  to  serve  with  both  of  these  capable 
and  conscientious  Senators  on  the  Com- 
mittee tm  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  As 
a  member  of  three  subcommittees  of  this 
committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
'  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Em- 
plo3rment,  of  which  I  was  chairman  in 
1960,  in  company  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  other  Senators,  I  have 
heard  much  testimony  on  the  problems 
generated  in  our  society  by  the  process 
of  technological  development. 

This  process,  now  commonly  referred 
to  as  automation,  not  only  cuts  across 
the  jurisdictional  lines  of  the  subcom- 
mittees within  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  but  it  impinges  on 
the  areas  of  concern  of  many  other  con- 
gressional committees  as  well,  and,  in- 
deed, on  the  entire  fabric  of  American 
life. 

Though  the  displacement  of  manpow- 
er by  machine  power  has  been  going  on, 
I  suppose,  since  man  discovered  the 
wheel,  the  present  rate  of  acceleration 
has  placed  the  problem  in  entirely  new 
dimensions.  I  referred  to  this  fact  re- 
cently on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
I  quoted  the  estimate  of  the  Department 


of  Labor  that  we  must  provide  24  million 
new  jobs  in  the  next  decade  merely  for 
those  who  will  be  displaced  by  an  average 
annuid  increase  of  3  percent  in  our  pro- 
ductivity. This  figure  does  not  include 
the  jobs  which  must  be  created  to  keep 
pace  with  our  population  growth, 
amoimting  to  another  12  million. 

Automation  is  permeating  virtually 
every  area  of  the  American  economy — 
in  agriculture,  in  manufacturing,  in  min- 
ing, in  distribution,  and  in  marketing. 
And  I  believe  it  is  factual  to  state  that 
at  this  point  many  of  the  innovations, 
while  solving  technological  problems, 
have  created  even  more  difficult  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  The  work 
force  in  the  bituminous  coal-mining  in- 
dustry has  been  drastically  cut  to  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  15  years  ago.  Less 
massive,  but  still  significant  reductions 
have  taken  place  in  other  fields  of  the 
mining  industry,  in  the  steel  industry,  in 
automobile  manufacturing,  in  the  food 
packing  industry  and  others. 

Within  the  past  5  years  or  so  we  have 
seen  not  only  the  increasingly  rapid  ap- 
plication of  automatic  machines  to  the 
production  process;  we  are  witnessing 
their  application  to  the  logical  and  deci- 
sionmaldng  processes  as  well — ^this  later 
development  having  been  termed  "cyber- 
nation" frcmi  the  Greek  word  for  "steers- 
man." Thus  we  now  find  the  machine 
also  impinging  on  the  highest  levels  of 
decisionmakmg  in  Government  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  implications  of  the  new  technol- 
ogy, Mr.  President,  are  of  immense  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  nature  of  Ameri- 
can society.  And  we  have  delayed  too 
long  in  addressing  the  problem  system- 
atically. 

In  1939,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  I  proposed  House  Joint 
Resolution  31,  which  would  have  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Investigate 
the  effects  of  technological  changes  on 
labor.  In  that  same  year.  I  introduced 
KM.  7487,  for  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  tiiose  displaced  by  scientific  devel- 
opment. I  followed  this  with  the  pro- 
posal of  House  Resolution  119,  to  au- 
thorize the  House  Ccmunlttee  on  Labor 
to  investigate  the  effects  of  technological 
changes  on  the  emplosrment  of  labor. 

World  War  n,  with  its  accompansring 
labor  shoitages.  distracted  the  attention 
of  Congress  from  the  more  deepseated 
currents  of  technological  change.  We 
have  been  too  long  in  redirecting  our  at- 
tention to  the  problems  which  some  of 
us  saw  in  their  embryonic  state  many 
years  ago.  I  therefore  welcome  this  bi- 
partisan move  to  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution on  the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Automation  and 
I  pledge  my  most  diligent  efforts  in  its 
support. 


FREEDOM  OP  THE  BALTIC  STATE 
REPUBLICS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  national 
group  in  this  wide  world  with  such  fierce 
fidelity  to  freedom  as  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  State  Republics.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  with  many  of  them  who  were 


in  a  refugee  status  in  East  and  West 
Germany  long  ago  and  I  never  cease  to 
be  amazed  at  their  willingness  even  at 
advanced  ages  to  start  life  anew  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  if  it  could  not  be 
achieved  for  their  homelands. 

The  Baltic  peoples  who  re^de  in  this 
country  have  enriched  the  culture  and 
tradition  of  our  people  and  at  the  same 
time  retained  those  ancestrial  ties  and 
that  devotion  to  freedom  which  makes 
them  stand  apart. 

Their  unending  search  for  this  great 
boon  to  mankind  merits  every  possible 
encouragement  and  to  that  end  I  present 
a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred  and  that  it  also 
be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
54)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  of  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  come  to  power  in  the 
middle  eastern  European  countries  by  legal 
or  democratic  processes,  but  has  flouted  even 
the  solemn  assurances  and  agreementa  en- 
tered Into  at  the  Yalta  Conference  of 
February  194S;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  denied  self- 
determination  by  free  election  In  those 
countries,  reeortlng  not  only  to  heavUy 
manned  occupational  forcea.  but  also  to 
genocidal  activities  in  the  cases  of  the  Bal- 
tic State  Republics;  and 

Whereas  the  sovereignty  and  Independence 
of  the  former  free  Oovemmenta  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  were  duly  recognised  and  continue 
to  be  given  diplomatic  recognition  by  the 
United  States,  as  confirmed  by  H.  Res.  346 
of  the  Eighty-Third  Congress,  agreed  to 
July  37.  1953;  and 

Whereas  the  suppression  of  human  free- 
doms and  the  denial  of  free  trade  and  com- 
munications with  other  sovereign  countries 
present  a  threat  to  peace,  Intolerable  either 
to  the  United  States,  other  free  nations,  or 
the  International  law  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemmenta  and  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  Statea  have  always  bean  In  cloee 
relation  with  the  United  Btatea  and  constant- 
ly continue  to  prove  their  belief  in  democracy 
through  the  work  and  blood  of  their  peoples : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senute  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  before  the  United 
Nations  for  Ita  consideration  the  question  of 
the  forceful  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  State 
Republics  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that: 

(a)  The  Soviet  Union  shaU  withdraw  all 
Soviet  troops,  agenta,  colonlsta  and  controls 
from  the  Baltic  States; 

(b)  The  Soviet  Union  shall  return  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Baltic  States  to  their  homelands 
from  placea  of  exUe  in  Siberia,  and  dispersion 
in  prisons  and  slave  Isbor  camps  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(c)  The  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  in  the  Baltic  States  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  United  Nations  and 
sit  in  Judgment  on  the  Communist  counter- 
parta  of  the  Nazi  war  criminals  convicted  at 
the  Nuremberg  trials. 


CHANGE    OF   REFERENCE 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.  Mr.  President.  S.  808. 
which  would  amend  the  act  oititled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  setting  aside  of  an 
area  within  the  Canal  Zone  to  preserve 
and  conserve  its  natural  features  for 
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f^fn%\fif.  stud) ,  for  luroviding  and  maln- 
tatntaac  faelltti »  for  cacti  akady.  and  for 
oUier  purpoM  /'  approved  July  X  IMO. 
\ T^mn&A k  tbt Oommttteeon  Anned 
whtn  ik  was  Introdocad. 

Since  thte  lOI  rdatoa  to  a  nikd«ct 
wtkfalnttwjv  idletkm  o(  the  Gammtttee 
on  RolM  M>  AdwtntotraUon,  I  aak 
vnanlmons  eo  went  that  tlie  Committee 
oa  Armed  Sariees  be  dlaeharged  from 
fivtber  eonaid  nation  of  &  W8  and  that 
this  bill  be  rei  ef  erred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ruks  and  i  dministration. 

The  VICE  PRS8IDENT.  Without 
objection,  tt  is  loordered. 


oillfttlon  bnndi  in  Um  municipal  court  for 
tbe  District  of  Columbls: 

8. 480.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jxily  3. 
IMO.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  recording 
of  llene  on  meter  vehlelee  and  trallere  regis- 
tered m  the  Dlstrlet  of  Oolmnbia.  so  as  to 
AlmiBate  the  reqidrement  that  an  alphabet- 
ical file  on  sodk  Uens  be  maintained;  and 

8.  lose.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inland  and 
western  rlTers  rules  eoncemlng  anchor  lights 
and  fog  signals  required  in  special  anchorage 
areas,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


NATIONA:  i  SERVICE  CORPS' 
ilJlENDlfBNTS 

lir.  TOWE  I  submitted  ammdmentg. 
intended  to  b )  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  <8.  1S31)  to  proTlde  for  a  National 
Beiito  Corps  to  strengthen  community 
service  procnms  in  the  United  States, 
which  were  o  dered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  pri]  tied. 


Iff    THE    DfiaaRATION 
AND  NATI<  WALmr  ACT— AMEND- 


Mr.JAVm 
Intended  to 
bill  <8.  1823) 
In  the 

which  was 
the  Judiciary 


'  Tw*w*Hr  atlon 


Mr. 


tended  to  be 


submitted  an  amendment, 

>  propoeed  by  him.  to  the 

to  make  ciTrtain  dianges 

and  Nationality  Act. 

reierred  to  the  Committee  on 

and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADOmONAl  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
PROSECtr  TON  OP  PROJECTS  IN 
CERTAIN  TrIVER   BASIN   PLANS- 


NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  PAIR— ROB- 
ERT MOSES'  COMMENT 
Mr.JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  New  York 
City  will  celelurate  the  300th  aiuiiversary 
of  its  founding  with  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  1964-65,  an 
event  which  will  bring  to  the  city  mil- 
lions of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
worid.  There  is  every  likelihood  that 
this  fair  not  only  will  surpass  anything 
seal  before  but  also  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  compelling  force  for  better  under- 
standing among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  As  the  greatest  city  in  the  world, 
New  York  can  be  expected  to  put  on  dis- 
play all  aquects  of  the  way  its  people 
live,  including  their  tradition  of  hospi- 
tality. A  great  city  has  many  faces  and. 
in  a  recent  press  conference,  Robert 
Moses,  mneaident  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  properly  cautioned  against 
the  distortion  in  presenting  only  lurid 
descriptions  of  New  Yorlc 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Rxoobd  the  remaiics  of  Robert 
Moses,  at  the  first  press  conference  on 
ttie  pi  ogress  of  the  World's  Fair,  June  27. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows: 


JAVrlS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

>)  mA  mitted  an  amendment,  in- 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (]  [Ji.  6016)  autborlaint  ad- 
ditloaal  appi  oprlatlons  tot  prosecution 
of  projects  t  certain  ilver  basin  plans 
for  flood  con  ztd.  navigation,  and  other 
purposes,  wh  ch  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  smd  to  1  e  printed. 


QDAUTY 


OF    EDOCATIONAL 

AND     OPPORTDNmES 

n»  THE  nAtION— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  3  OP  AMENDMENTS 

Under  aut  lority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Ju  7  18. 1963.  the  names  of  Mr. 
Clabx.  Mr.  fOKO,  Mr.  HouPHarr.  Mr. 
Ivomrs,  Mr.  Javxts,  Mr.  Mamstield,  BIr. 
Pbx.  Mr.  R  jaoi.PB.  and  Mr.  Wuxxams 
of  New  Jers  y  were  added  as  additional 
co9onsors  of  the  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Moasa.  to 
the  bffl  (8.  MO)  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove educstional  quality  and  educa- 
tional (9P0i  lunities  in  the  Nation,  sub- 
mitted by  hjpi  on  July  18. 1963. 


ENROU^  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Seen  tary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  tods  ?,  July  25, 1963.  he  presented 
to  the  Presl<  ent  of  the  United  States  the 
fcHlowlnff  efvroUed  Mils 


«. 
B,  1M8 


«».  An  let  to 


eetatlUhtng 


the  act  of  March 
a  HuOl  claims  and  con- 


BncAaiES  of  Roubt  Mosss,  Pkbuusmt  or 
Hbw  Yoax  WOBUr's  Pab,  1944-08.  at  tbx 
PUBT  Passa  OownBsifcs  om  Pab  Paooaass, 
PaaiB  BoiunKO,  Flttshiimi  Mxaoow,  Thobs- 

DAT,  JUKX  27.  1963 

We  at  the  fair  build.  The  press  in  its  many 
manifestations  reports.  Who  am  I  to  ex- 
plain our  respective  missions  and  to  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  upon  you? 

These  are  the  three  big  dilemmae  we  all 
share — to  accept  withoirt  rancor  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  and  still 
beUeve  in  divine  providence,  to  wltnees  the 
gnmbllity  of  the  public  and  stlU  beUeve  in 
the  democratie  process,  and  to  recognise  the 
fickleness  of  ths  electorate  and  still  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  the  people  are  right. 

We  have  a  faith  beyond  logic  which  In- 
clines us  to  believe  in  a  sort  of  built-in  super 
eustachian  tube  and  a  sixth  or  common 
sense  which  keep  the  feet  of  the  people,  and 
mi^JTiiatin  balance  and  eqiiUibrium  in  our 
democracy. 

It  all  gets  down,  does  tt  not.  to  education? 
That'a  where  you  of  the  fourth  estate  come 
In.  Tou  are  the  great  communicators.  To\ir 
Job.  day  in  and  day  out.  Is  to  provide  not 
merely  the  news  but  the  unvarnished  facts 
and  unbiased  comment  on  them.  If  yoiir 
words  and  pictures  are  illuminated  by  occa- 
sional gleams  of  hiunor.  so  much  the  better. 
At  the  risk  of  boring  you.  let  me  state 
briefly  our  10  objectives  at  Flushing  Meadow. 
They  are: 

(1)  Promotion  of  peace  through  under- 
standing: but  the  fair  offers  more  than  a 
brl^t  symbol  and  an  eloqueiVt  slogan.  We 
aim  to  show  that  on  a  shrinking  i^obe  in  an 
expanding  universe,  the  oonttnents  and 
people  draw  eloeer  together  and  must  learn 
to  live  In  taarmoBy. 


(2)  Attractions  which  will  Insure  respect 
for  New  York  on  Its  800th  anniversary. 
Help  us  to  show  that.  In  the  three  centuries 
of  welcome  to  strangers  yearning  to  breathe 
free.  New  YaA  has  not  evolved,  as  one  might 
ooeartonally  think  from  the  more  lurid  press 
exposures.  Into  a  place  of  moneygrabblng 
wrath,  and  tears. 

(3)  Free  competition  <tf  all  peoples  In  the 
Olympic  tradition  of  tha  finest  In  art.  talent, 
skill,  discovery,  and  Invention.  In  this  com- 
petition we  expect  that  the  advantages  of 
American  free  enterprise  will  become  ob- 
vious. We  cannot  preelaely  define  democ- 
racy.   Only  by  our  works  shall  you  know  us. 

(4)  No  dictated.  eentraUy  eontroUed  de- 
sign. No  predominant  architectural  school 
or  movement.  Design  and  content  left  to 
exhibitors,  subject  only  to  simple  rules  to  in- 
sure safety,  sanitation,  space,  and  landscap- 
ing. 

(5)  Special  attention  to  reUgious  pavilions 
and  to  those  of  new  rq;>ul>llcs. 

(6)  Fun  as  vreU  as  culture  and  Industry, 
bat  no  cheap  midway. 

(7)  Adequate  access  by  aU  means  of  travel, 
including  a  permanent  arterial  system  to 
serve  future  needs. 

(8)  At  least  70  mlUlon  visitors. 

(9)  A  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fair 
sufficient  to  pay  an  debts  and  to  complete 
Flushing  Meadow  Park. 

(10)  Opening  on  time. 

Tou  cannot  blame  r»  for  b^evlng  that 
in  pursuing  these  objeetivee  energetically  we 
are  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  decent  cltl- 
aens  who  are  proud  of  our  town  and  loyal  to 
it.  Ciirs  is  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
authorized  by  special  act  to  bxiild  and 
operate  a  great  expoeltlon  and  at  the  dose  to 
have  a  sufficient  bfJance  to  finish  a  great 
city  park. 

Error  la  the  beeettlng  sin  of  Journalism, 
perhaps  occasionally  acknowlsdged  In  the 
confessional,  but  almost  never  pxiblicly.  At 
worst  it  is  no  more  reprehensible  than  in- 
competence in  sdmlnlstratlon  and  insolence 
in  office  which  are  our  beeettlng  sins,  the 
existence  of  which  we,  too,  usually  vehe- 
mently deny. 

So  let  there  he  some  mystery  about  our 
respective  professions,  and  let  us  admit  that 
we  are  all  human  and  potentlaUy  brothers. 
This  realization  will  lead  to  much  pleasant 
companionship.  Let's  he  working  partners 
In  bringing  the  world  to  New  York  in  1964 
and  1965.  Go  easy  on  our  deficiencies.  We 
strive  for.  but  make  no  claim  to.  omniscience 
and  perfection.  Do  not.  we  ask.  overempha- 
sise the  abeentees.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
season  they  may  be  sorry  they  stayed  out. 

As  a  step  In  this  direction,  we  start  this 
afternoon  the  first  of  a  series  of  press  con- 
f erencee  on  fair  progress.  We  are  not  shrink- 
ing violets  or  sensitive  plants  and  construc- 
tive questions  wont  irritate  us.  The  heads 
of  the  staff  are  here  so  that  you  will  be 
speaking  directly  to  those  who  are  shoulder- 
ing the  responslbUltles. 


INTERNATIONAL  BALANCB  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  administration  on  its 
interest  equalisation  tax  has  roused 
widespread  discussion  on  the  question  of 
balance  of  payments  throughout  the 
country. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  administration's  recent- 
ly announced  program  to  deal  with  our 
balance-of-paynusnts  deficit  by  the  dis- 
tinguished journalist.  Walter  Uppmann. 
which  appeared  in  the  July  23  edition  of 
the  Washlngtcm  Post. 
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In  his  analysis  Mr.  Lippmann  makes 
two  very  imp(Rtant  points  with  regard 
to  the  most  controversial  element  in 
the  President's  proposal — ^the  interest 
equalization  tax  on  foreign  securities. 
One  is  that  none  can  be  certain  that  the 
proposed  tax  will  reduce  our  payments 
deftdt  caused  by  long-term  capital  out- 
flows. Ttie  second  is  that  shoiUd  the  tax 
be  efFecUve  It  may  cause  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  world's  liquidity,  which 
is  provided  by  the  dollars  we  are  chan- 
neling abroad.  If  deflaticmary  pressures 
would  develop  as  a  result,  Mr.  Lippmann 
states  "there  will  be  needed  big  xeforms 
in  the  international  monetary  system." 

On  July  10  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  such  reforms  to  be  carried  out 
through  a  world  monetary  conference. 

Mr.  Lippmann  is  correct  in  criticizing 
the  Treasury's  attitude  that  considera- 
tion of  reform  of  the  world  monetary 
system  should  come  only  after  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  has  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  or  eliminated.  The 
Treasury's  reasoning  is  that  serious  con- 
sideration of  such  a  proposal  would  Indi- 
cate weakness  and  thereby  shake  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar. 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  fallacious. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  from  weakness — far 
from  it.  The  strength  of  the  dollar,  the 
question  of  confidence  in  the  dollar,  must 
be  measured  against  the  great  strength 
of  our  industrial  machine,  the  enormous 
size  of  our  overseas  investments,  the  size 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  our  great  mili- 
tary strength. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  measures 
taken  thus  far  by  the  administration 
recognizes  this  basic  strength  or  that 
these  can  meet  this  critical  proMem  ef- 
fectivdy.  While  I  agree  that  we  must 
in  the  first  instance  take  all  necessary 
steps  that  can  be  taken  in  the  sphere  of 
domestic  economic  policy — ^without 
jeopardizing  our  economic  growth — the 
resolution  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  in  the  not  so  distant  future 
must  be  dealt  with  within  the  frame- 
work of  basic  reforms  In  the  world's 
monetary  me^ianism. 

Rather  than  to  pursue  this  discussion 
in  an  extempwaneous  manner  now.  I 
wish  to  deal  with  it  once  again  in  detail 
next  Monday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  hope  that  Interested  colleagues  win  par- 
ticipate in  this  discussion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Congrissional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  23.  1963] 

Thb  DBrorsa  or  thb  Doxxab 

(By  Walter  LlpiHnann) 

The  administration  program  for  dealing 
with  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
is  quite  evidently  provisional.  Something 
had  to  be  done  because  the  deficit  has  not 
really  been  reduced  In  the  imst  year.  But 
only  provisional  measures  WM«  judged  to  be 
practical  in  the  present  climate  of  inter- 
national finance.  The  most  serious  proposal 
la  to  eheek  the  outflow  of  dollars  for  f<»elgn 
investment.  This  Is  to  be  done  by  taxing  the 
sale  to  Americans  by  foreigners  of  the  long- 
term  foreign  securities.  This  tax  Is  to  last 
for  2  years,  ending  on  August  16,  1965.    It 


would  make  It  more  expensive  for  foreigners 
to  raise  aaoney  In  tiM  UB.  capital  matlDet. 
Urec*  invefstaent  abroad  by  American  eom- 
panlas  in  plant  and  equipment  would  not  be 
affected. 

No  one  can  be  certain  that  these  measures 
and  the  underlying  situation  will  bring 
American  paymmts  into  balance  in  2  years. 
However,  even  If  they  do,  as  the  President 
aUowed,  "as  we  close  our  payments  gap,  we 
wiU  ent  down  our  provision  of  dollars  to  the 
rest  of  the  world."  This  will  put  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  an  expansi<Mi  of  world 
trade  and  economic  development.  If  defla- 
tionary pressures  develop,  as  is  probable, 
there  will  be  needed  Mg  reforms  in  the  inter- 
naticmal  monetary  system. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  while  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  In  the  pest  opposed  to 
such  refcxms.  they  have  been  favored  by  the 
British,  who  share  with  us  the  burdensome 
honor  and  privilege  of  providing  the  world 
with  a  reserve  cinrency.  There  are  many 
American  experts  within  the  administration 
and  outside  it  who  favor  major  reforms.  And 
the  President  himself  has  recently  shown 
concern  and  interest. 

But  the  Treasury  has  been  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  the  open  discussion  of  any  major 
change  in  the  world  monetary  system  would 
shake  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar  ^JRu  omy  reforms  and  remedies  that 
are  safeand  sound  are  those  which  can  be  ar- 
range privately  and  carried  out  with  a  minl- 
mvn  of  publicity  by  arrangements  with  far- 
finance  ministers  and  central  bankers. 
Treasury  is  hoping  to  maintain  confl- 
lence  in  the  dollar  by  the  time-honored 
Ranking  rule  of  not  allowing  anything  to  let 
dollar  be  questioned.  While  measures 
be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  reserves  at 
the'^base  of  the  Intonational  mcmetary  sys- 
tem, these  measures  must  not  be  talked  about 
publicly  or  treated  as  Important  but  most 
be  made  to  i4>pear  as  an  unalterable  rockhke 
monetary  system.  The  rule  of  our  conduct 
must  be,  therefore,  that  the  reform  of  the 
monetary  system  m\ist  come  after,  and  not 
before,  we  have  closed  our  own  payments  gap. 

Proceeding  according  to  this  austere  prin- 
ciple, the  Treasury  has  been  active  in  de- 
vising arrangements  to  protect  the  dollar 
against  bear  raids  by  qjMculators.  And  in 
this  it  has  had  admirable  cooperation  from 
foreign  central  banks  and  finance  ministers, 
including  notably  the  French.  But  these 
arrangements  were  not  designed  to  solve  the 
Tinderlylng  balance-of-payments  problem. 
With  regard  to  that,  as  Oecietary  Dillon  told 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  July  8. 
progress  has  been  "disappointingly  slow  and 
uneven  over  the  past  U  months." 

That  Is  why  the  President  has  just  sent  his 
long  message  to  Oanffvaa  which  includes 
among  other  things  ths  proposal  for  a  a-year 
emergency  tax  to  cut  down  Amerlean  for- 
eign Investments.  Despite  all  the  efforts 
at  home  and  abroad  to  close  the  gap.  the 
"hard  core  of  our  deficit"  is  greater  by  weU 
over  a  billion  dollars  than  the  apparMkt 
deficit.  For  the  aooounts  include  a  number 
of  what  Secretary  DUlon  calls  "^)eelal  tzans- 
aetlons,"  which  eaanot  be  repeated  very 
often.  Thus  there  has  been  prepayment  on 
old  debts.  There  have  been  advanced  pay- 
ments on  military  purchases  which  will 
soon  be  completed. 

Not  coimting  these  special  transactions, 
the  deficit  is  still  at  the  1962  level,  which  is 
much  too  high.  This  leaves  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  task  of  trying  to  Inerease 
o\ir  dollar  receipts  by  increasing  our  exports 
and  encouraging  investment  by  foreigners 
in  the  United  Statee.  and  at  reducing  our 
dollar  outflow  by  (1)  cutting  mUitary  ex- 
penditures abroad,  which  are  •a.*  bilUon. 

(2)  cutting  foreign  aid,  which  is  $3.5  bUUon, 

(3)  cutting  down  on  private  foreign  invest- 
ment, which  U  $2.5  blUion. 

Although  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  trying  to  sound  con- 


fident, it  is  a  hard  task  which  they  have  set 
themselves.  A  big  exi>ansion  of  tOBpatt  trade 
Is  not  going  to  be  had  easily  In  this  time 
of  sharpening  commercial  competition.  "Hie 
military  expenditures  cannot  prudently  be 
reduced  untU  and  unless  there  is  a  much 
greater  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  than  is  yet  in  pro^ieet.  Foreign  aid, 
which  looks  like  the  easiest  mark,  turns  out 
on  examination  to  consist  Increasingly  of 
"tied  loans"  vrtileh  call  for  the  export  of 
goods  but  not  of  dollars.  Iliat  leaves  foreign 
inveetment,  which  in  a  gingerly  way  the 
administration  propooes  to  tax. 

It  Is  a  plausible  guess  that  within  the  2 
years  of  the  emergency  tax  the  Treasury 
will  become  Increasingly  Interested  in  inter- 
national monetary  reform.  It  will  be  real- 
ized generally  that  the  biirden  of  providing 
a  reserve  currency  for  the  world  cannot  be 
solely  an  American  and  British  task  but  Is 
in  fact  a  world  obligation. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  TOWN  OP  POWBLL. 
WYO..  AND  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
RETIREMENT  FAdLTTIES  CORP. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  bill,  S.  1122. 

The  VICE  PRS8IDSNT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1122) 
rdating  to  the  exdiange  of  certain  lands 
between  the  town  of  Powell.  Wyo.,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facilities 
Corp.,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authoriaed  to  accept  from  the  town  of  Pow- 
ell, Wyoming,  a  deed  conveying  to  the  United 
States  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
town  of  Powell,  Wyoming,  in  and  to  all  or 
part  of  the  property  comprising  block  116 
conveyed  to  such  town  by  patent  numbered 
1066918,  dated  August  tS,  IMS. 

(b)  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  deed  from  the 
town  of  PoweU,  Wyoming,  conveying  the 
property  oomprlalng  all  or  part  of  block  116 
to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorised  to  convey  by  patent 
or  other  appropriate  conveyance  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Retirement  Facilities  Corp.  all 
n^t,  Utle.  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  such  prupaity  upon  the  condition 
that~ 

<1>  the  Presbyterian  Betlrement  Faculties 
Corp-  convey  to  the  United  States  fee  simple 
title  to  a  parcel  of  property  of  approximately 
equal  value  to  that  property  received  by  it 
from  the  United  States  undt'r  this  Act; 

(2)  If  it  is  determined  after  an  appraisal 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertcr  that  the 
parcel  d  property  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  Is  of  less  value  than  the  property 
conveyed  by  it  to  the  Presbyterian  Retire- 
ment Facilities  Corp..  the  corporation  shall 
pay  to  the  United  Statee  an  amount  equal  to 
that  difference  in  value. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
la  authorised  to  convey  by  patent  or  other 
appropriate  oonveyanoe  to  the  town  of  Pow- 
ell. Wyoming,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  that  parcel  of 
property  conveyed  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facilities  Corp. 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tb»  conveysnce  autborlaad  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  made 
subject  to  the  same  covenants,  conditions, 
and  limitations  as  those  contained  in  patent 
numbered  1056913.  dated  August  23.  1932, 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of^s  Act. 

Sxc.  8.  The  town  of  Powell.  Wyoming,  and 
the  Preebyterian  Retirement  Facilities  Corp. 
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UnltMl  States  sueb  sum  as 
Lbs  Sscrstary  of  tbs  Interlar 
Unitsd  Statss  for  Its  ad- 
iB  canrylBC  out  ths  prorl- 
of  this  Adt,  wblcti  sum  shall  toe  oor- 
•rsd   Into  ths  JTlreasury   as  mlsoellaneous 
rsoslpts, 

Mr.  sncPsbN.  ICr.  President,  the 
House  hMB  p«0ed  with  minor  amend- 
ments the  bin  which  my  colleague  from 
Wyoming  and:  have  cocponsored.  Their 
amendments  a  re  technical  and  make  no 
significant  eha  iges  In  the  UU,  which  was 
unanimously  lassed  by  the  Senate  on 
June  24.  M;  colleague  and  I  have 
agreed  to  acee  >t  the  provisions  inserted 
into  8. 1122  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  01  r  hope  that  this  bill  can 
be  enacted  in(  o  law  so  that  the  people 
of  Wyoming  <  an  take  the  appropriate 
action  to  deve  op  a  privately  owned  re- 
tirement home  for  the  elder^  citizens  of 
that  area. 

lir.  Presidei  1. 1  move  that  the  Souite 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  8. 
1122. 

The  VICE  PI  ESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator ftrom  Wy<  ming. 

The  motion  t  ras  agreed  to. 


LEGISL  «^TIVE  PROGRAM 

llr.  HOUA  ID.  lir.  President,  if  the 
majorltj  leadc  r  will  be  gracious  enough. 
I  shoold  like  to  address  a  question  or 
two  to  him  ;elative  to  Calendar  No. 
347. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  in  my  ab- 
sence from  t  le  Senate,  the  majority 
leader  was  kiid  enough  to  report  for 
me  and  f  or  tt  e  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Fore  itry  that  bUl,  which  is  8. 
1703.  introdno  d  b7  the  two  able  Senators 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott  and  Mr. 
DoMoncK]. 

The  bin  wo  ild  extend  for  1  year  the 
provlsl<»s  of  t  le  so-caUed  Mexican  farm 
labor  bm. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  the  majority  leader 
thai  both  ths  committee  report  and 
minority  viewi  have  been  ininted  and 
are  available  Various  people  are  here, 
mostly  from  t  le  West,  who  have  a  keen 
interest  in  tti  b  bffl  and  are  addng  me 
almost  Jiourt  when  I  think  the  biU 
can  be  broug  it  up  for  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

May  I  ask  t  le  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  h  ks  any  plans  at  this  time 
which  he  can  liaeloee  as  to  the  possible 
time  for  com  ideration  of  that  meas- 
ure? 

Mr.  MAMSI  lELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  tlie  question  raised  by  the 


distinguished 
he  knows,  the 
6016,    the 


Senator  from  Fk)rida,  as 

pending  business  is  HJl. 

sofcaUed    river    basin    bin. 


Colorado  [Mr 


Nothing  win  I  e  done  on  that  bin  today, 
but  it  win  b(i  considered  on  Monday, 
when  debate  a  id  consideration  win  start. 
That  bin  wiU  take  at  least  a  day.  and 
perhaps  twa 

It  Is  antidiated  that  foUowing  con- 
sideration of  t  lat  UU,  on  Wednesday,  the 
Senate  will  pi  oceed  to  consider  S.  1703, 
the  distinguished  Senator 
[Mr.  AxxottI  who  is  now 


introduced  by 

from  Coloradd 

in  the  Chamb  }r,  and  his  coUeague  from 


DoKuncK],  who  is  com- 


ing in  the  door  now.  which  was  r^x>rted 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestay  by  the  Senator  from  norlda 
[Mr.  HoiXAm]  on  the  22d  of  this  month. 

FoUowing  disposiUon  of  that  biU  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  leadership  to  have  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  8.  1642,  a 
bin  to  amend  the  SecuriUes  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  oi  1934,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend disclosure  requirements  to  the 
issuers  of  additional  publicly  traded  se- 
curities, to  provide  for  improved  qualifi- 
cation and  disciplinary  procedures  for 
registered  brokers  and  dealers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  That  Information 
win  enable  me  to  give  something  more 
specific  by  way  of  information,  not  only 
to  the  authors  of  the  biU  in  question, 
but  also  to  the  numerous  people  from 
the  West  who  are  here  and  greatly  in- 
terested in  passage  of  the  bill,  S.  1703. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  srleld  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOrr.  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  the  deep 
appreciation  of  aU  of  those  in  the  West, 
to  whom  this  biU  means  so  much.  There 
is  no  question  that  failure  to  pass  the 
bm  or  sMne  similar  bill  this  year  would 
result  in  the  closing  of  many  small  can- 
neries throughout  the  West  and  inflict 
hardship  on  a  great  many  fanners,  par- 
ticularly those  who  raise  vegetables  in 
Colorado  and  throughout  the  West. 

We  are  greatly  appreciative — I  am 
surely  appreciative— of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  agreed 
that  the  Senate  wiU  consider  this  bill 
next  week.  I  am  sure  the  people  of  the 
West  win  be  happy  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksem]  ,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  348, 
HJl.  3272,  and  the  measures  on  the  cal- 
endar which  foUows,  in  sequence,  which 
were  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  unanimously.  To  the  best  of 
my  kzx>wledge  and  imderstanding.  the 
measures  are  noncontroversial. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU 
state  the  first  measure. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  ORTHICON  IMAGE 
ASSEMBLY  FOR  MEDICAL  COL- 
LEGE OF  GEORGIA 

The  bin  (HJl.  3272)  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  an  orthicon  image 
assembly  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia,  Augusta,  Ga..  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Rccoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  375) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  foUows: 

puaposB 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  3272  Is  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  to 
admit,  free  of  duty,  one  orthicon  image  as- 
sembly imported  for  the  use  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  Augxista,  Oa. 

CBNESAI,    STATXMKMT 

H  Jt.  3272  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  an  orthicon 
image  assembly  for  the  use  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  Oa.  This  as- 
sembly has  been  delivered  and  installed  at 
the  medical  college  hemodynamic  center,  and 
the  bill  provides  for  rellquidation  of  the  en- 
try and  appropriate  refund  of  duty  in  the 
event  liquidation  of  the  entry  has  become 
final. 

Image  orthicons  are  photo  emissive  camera 
tubes  which  are  used  in  high-quality  televi- 
sion cameras.  A  complete  assembly  con- 
sists of  an  X-ray  source  at  generator,  an 
X-ray  table  for  the  patient,  an  Image  intensi- 
fler  tube  (or  a  fluoroscopic  screen/optical  en- 
larger  system) ,  a  television  camera,  a  TV  am- 
plifier, and  a  TV  monitor.  The  assembly  is 
used  in  medical  diagnoslB,  research,  or  edu- 
cation to  enlarge  and  display  X-ray  views  of 
portions  of  the  human  anatomy. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  a  domestic  instrument  of  equiva- 
lent scientific  value  or  adequate  performance 
characteristics  avaUable  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, the  president  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Georgia  furnished  the  following  informa- 
tion: "This  equipment  Is  a  Marconl-t3rpe 
image  amplifier  which  uses  an  orthlcon-type 
camera  and  a  mirror  optical  enlarger  in  place 
of  an  image  intensifier  tube.  This  system 
gives  an  image  resolution  of  1,025  lines  and 
iises  a  12-inch  viewing  screen.  There  are 
several  American  manufacturers  such  as 
Westinghouse,  Phillips,  Machlett.  and  others, 
who  either  manufacture  Image  amplifiers  or 
who  assemble  such  equipment  from  imported 
parts.  AU  of  these  systems,  however,  use  an 
image  intensifier  in  their  circuits  which 
causes  distortion  of  the  Image.  These  sys- 
tems have  a  screen  of  only  9  Inches,  and  can 
resolve  only  526  lines.  They  are  not  satis- 
factory to  properly  perform  the  research  ac- 
tivities to  which  we  are  obligated  under  a 
grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
There  is  no  other  known  source  of  supply  for 
equipment  having  these  performance  speci- 
fications. Any  report  to  the  contrary  is 
based  upon  either  misinformation  or  misun- 
derstanding of  the  specifications  required. 
This  misunderstanding  may  be  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  American  systems  employ  an 
orthicon  camera  to  make  a  picture  from  the 
Image  intensifier,  whereas  the  Marconi  sys- 
tem does  not  employ  this  intermediate 
Image  intensifying  system  but  makes  its  plc- 
txu-e  from  the  X-ray  screen  which  Is  ampli- 
fied by  a  mirror  optical  system.  To  recapit- 
ulate: our  specifications  call  for  a  12-lnch 
viewing  screen  with  a  S3rstem  capable  of 
image  resolution  of  1,025  lines,  which  does 
not  use  image  Intensification  as  an  inter- 
mediate step.  There  Is  no  American-made 
equipment  which  can  meet  these  specifica- 
tions." 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  MASS  SPECTROM- 
ETER FOR  USE  OF  STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

The  bUl  (Hit.  2221)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  mass  q?ectrometer  for  the 
use  of  Stanford  University,  Stanford. 
Calif.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscoxs  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  373).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbgoro. 
as  foUows: 

FUSPOSS 

Ths  purpose  of  H.B.  2221  Is  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
admit  free  of  duty  the  mass  spectrometer 
(and  Its  accompanying  spare-parts  assort- 
ment) Imparted  for  the  \ue  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Stanford,  Calif.,  which  was  entered 
during  October  1962  pursuant  to  consump- 
tion entry  123X 

OBMSSAI.  STATCICKMT 

H  Jt.  3221  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  the  mass 
spectrometer  (and  its  accompanying  spars 
parts)  Imported  for  the  toe  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Stanford.  Calif.,  duzlng  October  1962 
and  proTles  for  rellquidation  of  the  entry 
ami  appropriate  refund  of  duty  In  the  event 
Uquldatloa  oi  the  entry  has  become  final. 

The  Instrument  for  which  free  entry  would 
be  provided  by  this  bill  is  now  being  used  In 
ths  Stauffer  Laboratory  of  the  Chemistry  De- 
partment of  Stanford  University  for  research 
In  Inorganic  chonlstry. 

The  ressartih  In  which  the  Instrument  In 
question  Is  b«big  used  Is  sponsored  by  vari- 
ous goTemmental  agencies.  Including  the 
AtotBlo  Xnergy  Commission,  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  It  Is  Indicated  that  at  the  time 
Stanford  University  determined  Its  require- 
ments and  specifications  for  a  mass  spec- 
trometer, no  domestic  Instrument  cS  equiva- 
lent sclentlflc  value  or  adeqtxate  performance 
characterlsttes  was  available  from  domestic 
sources. 

DUTY  ON  POLISHED  SHEETS  AND 
PLATES  OF  IRON  OR  STEEL 

The  bill  (ILR.  3674)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  polished 
sheets  and  plates  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  duty  as  unpolished 
sheets  and  plates  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcosD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  376) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ord»ed  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoko^ 
as  foUows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HJEt.  3674  is  to  eliminate 
an  unintended  tariff  classification  anomaly 
in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  that  permits  pol- 
ished stainless  steel  sheets  to  enter  the 
United  States  at  a  lesser  duty  than  Is  appli- 
cable to  stainless  steel  sheets  that  are  un- 
polished. 

OEM  BUI.  STATEMENT 

Sheets  and  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  not  pol- 
ished, planished,  or  glanced,  are  currently 
dutiable  under  various  tariff  paragraphs. 
Those  of  concern  are  dutiable  under  para- 
graphs SOS.  308,  and  309  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  modified,  at  various  combination 
rates  ranging.  In  terms  of  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent, from  9  to  14  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
highest  rate,  14  percent  ad  valorem,  is  appli- 
cable to  unpolished  sheets  and  plates  of  al- 
loyed steel,  primarily  stainless  steel.  There 
is.  however,  a  spteciflc  provision  in  paragraph 
309  which  prescribes  the  duty  rate  on  sheets 
and  plates  of  iron  and  steel  that  have  been 
polished,  planished,  or  glanced.    TlilB  rate  Is 


1)4  cents  per  pound,  a  statutory  rate  having 
a  current  ad  valorem.  lHa  lowtst  equivalent 
rate  la  tUs  range,  aiyroslmately  23  percent 
ad  valorem.  Is  aM>Ueable  to  polished  stain- 
less steel  sheets. 

under  ths  existing  classification,  importers 
of  stainless  steel  sheets  can  thus  avoid  the 
duty  rate  of  14  perewit  ad  valorem  and  take 
advantage  of  the  lower  2.9  percent  ad  va- 
lorem rate  by  simple  expedient  of  the  perish- 
ing procsss.  This  is  an  Ulogical  and  para- 
dosical  result. 

The  ejqilanation  for  the  existence  of  this 
inequity  In  the  law  Is  largely  historical. 
Stainless  steel  Is  of  comparatively  recent 
commercial  importance,  not  being  in  pro- 
dtietlon  in  significant  quantities  until  well 
after  World  War  I.  The  provision  In  section 
809  predates  by  many  years  the  advent  of 
stainless  steel  and  was  uppunnUy  Intended 
Initially  to  apply  to  high-tonnage  carbon 
steel.  When  applied  to  the  substantially 
higher  valued  stainless  steel  sheets,  however. 
It  has  presented  an  opportimity  for  tariff 
avoidanoe. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  this  unintended 
anomaly.  In  recent  years  Imports  of  polished 
stainless  steel  at  the  lower  rate  have  In- 
creased tremendously,  as  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  following  table  c(»nplled  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

VS.  imports — Sheets  or  plate*  of  iron  or  steel, 
polished,  planiahed.  or  glanceO,  {schedule 
A  NO.  6039700) 


Pounds 

Value 

1955. 

32,755 

»,478 

S2,S74 

42,952 

15,650 

736,746 

1.872,909 

16, 561, 669 

$19, 102 

1956 

18,881 

19S7 

11,168 

1968 

1959 „ 

1900 

1961 

11,026 

14.251 

257,160 

814.050 

1962 J 

6,555,206 

The  Congress  has  already  recognized  this 
rate  anomaly  In  the  tariff  law,  and  in  the 
revised  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
the  adoption  of  which  Is  provided  for  in  the 
Tariff  Claasiflcatlon  Act  of  1962,  approved 
May  24.  1962  (Public  Law  87-456) ,  provision 
is  made  to  eliminate  It.  Under  the  revised 
schedules,  sheets  and  plates  which  have  been 
polished,  planished,  or  glanced  will  be  du- 
tiable at  the  same  rate  as  those  which  have 
not  been  so  processed. 

Under  Public  Law  87-456.  however,  the 
revised  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  made  effective  by  proclamation  of 
the  President.  However,  negotiations  have 
not  been  completed,  and  any  further  delay 
In  toeing  action  to  eliminate  this  anooudy 
appears  imjustifled.  In  this  connection,  the 
report  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
states: 

"Although  the  target  date  for  implement- 
ing the  revised  tariff  Is  now  September  1. 
1963.  a  further  delay  may  develop  which 
would  delay  the  adj\istment  ot  this  rate  in- 
equity. In  view  of  this  posslbUlty.  we  favor 
correction  of  the  proMem  through  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  3674.  enactment  would  not 
change  any  UJ3.  trade  agreement  concession 
or  result  In  the  United  States  violating  any 
trads  agreement  obligation  and  would  make 
appUeable  to  imports  of  poUshed  stainlees 
sted  sheete  and  plates  a  rate  slmUar  to  the 
rate  provided  for  in  the  revised  tariff." 

The  necessity  for  the  action  recommended 
Is  underscored  and  emphasized  by  the  further 
very  substantial  increase  In  volume  of  pol- 
ished stainless  steel  Imports  that  has  oe- 
cxured  within  the  past  year.  The  Tariff 
Commission  advises  that  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1962  approximate  1,196  tons  were  en- 
tered at  the  lower  duty  rate.  The  figure 
for  the  same  period  of  1963  Is  approximately 
2,276  tons,  an  Increase  In  voliune  at  almost 
100  percent. 


CONTINUATION  FOR  TEMPORARY 
PEEUOD  EXIUTING  SUSPENSION 
OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ISIUS  OR 
TAMPICO  FIBER 

The  bm  (HH.  6011)  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  istle  or  Tampico  fiber 
was  considered,  <»idered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

BCr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  378) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

PVEPOSX 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  6011  Is  to  continus 
imtil  September  5,  1966,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  dressed  or  manufactured  istle 
or  Tampico  fiber. 

CBNIBAL    BT&TXIIXIfT 

Istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  not  dressed  or  man- 
ufactiired,  has  been  duly  free  since  1980  un- 
der paragraph  1684  of  the  Tariff  Act.  The 
dressed  or  manufactured  fiber  was  dutiable 
under  a  eatrhall  provision  la  paragraph 
1568.  SecUons  1  and  2  of  Public  Law  85-284. 
aniroved  September  4,  1957,  transferred  the 
dressed  or  manxifaetured  fiber  to  paragraph 
1684  for  a  3-year  period,  and  Public  Law 
86-456,  approved  Uay  13,  1960,  extended  the 
sxispension  of  duty  to  the  close  of  September 
4, 1963.  H.R.  6011  would  continue  this  treat- 
ment for  a  further  period  of  3  years. 

Istle  or  Tsmploo  fiber  Is  derived  from 
several  q>ecles  of  the  agave  plant  which  Is 
Indigenous  to  liexioo.  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  used  of  all  vegetable 
bruah  fibers.  Its  principal  use  In  the  United 
States  is  In  the  manuf  actxire  of  bnishes. 

The  situation  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
Public  Law  6^-284  was  that  there  was  no 
domestle  production  of  the  raw  tuAr  and  an 
insignificant  production  of  the  dressed  fiber 
from  Imported  raw  fiber;  that  good  grades  of 
raw  fiber  were  In  short  supply;  and  that  the 
brush  Industry  and  other  importers  indi- 
cated that  the  prices  of  dressed  fiber  had 
risen,  with  resulting  increases  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  in  the  price  of  the  finished 
product.  The  purpoee  of  the  suspension  was 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  higher  prices  on 
domestic  users  of  the  fibers.  Conditions  con- 
tinue to  warrant  the  suspension  of  this  duty. 


SUSPENSION  FOR  TEMPORARY 
PERIOD  OF  THE  UNPAID  DUTY  ON 
HEPTANOIC  ACID 

The  bill  (HR.  5712)  to  suspoid  for  a 
temporary  period  the  unpaid  duty  on 
heptanoic  add  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  377) ,  fxp1fi<"^g  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

PUBPOSS 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5712  Is  to  continue 
the  existing  suspension  of  the  import  duty 
on  heptanolc  acid  for  a  period  of  8  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment. 


CENXEAI.  vrftTEMXirr 
Section  1  at  PnbUc  Law  8g-795.  approved 
September  15.  1960,  suspended  the  duty  on 
heptanolc  acid  for  a  pertod  of  S  years.    Hit. 
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Act  o<  1980.  aa  amandad. 

a  rata  of  \%\k  percent  ad 

value  of  present  Imports 


EXTENSION  6F  TIME  DURINO 
WHICH  TAm  nVO  ECTRACrBMAY 
B8  niPORTM)  FREE  OP  DOTY 
The  bUl  (HJt  2675)  to  extend  for  S 
jean  the  perkx  during  which  certain 
t^tiwing  extract ,  and  extracts  of  hem- 
lock <v  eucalypi  us  suitable  for  use  for 
tanning,  may  b<  imported  free  of  duty 
was  oonsldared.  >rdered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  thi  rd  time,  and  passed. 

iCr.  ICANSFuELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aide  nffff"*"*"***  |)nna«»nt  to  have  printed 
in  the  Raooaa  sa  excerpt  tnm.  the  re- 
port (No.  S74),>cplaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bin. 

There  being  b  o  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  OTdered  to  qe  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  foUows: 
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ORDER 

Mr. 

that  conchides 
tm  the  calenda ' 
Jection.     No 
considered  todky 
the  leadership, 
portxinlty.  to 
Monday  next 


railroad  companies  have  postponed  for 
30  days  ih»  pending  strike.  However,  I 
do  not  think  Cbngrees  should  take  this 
postponement  as  an  tndlcaUon  that  the 
problem  no  k»ger  exists  or  that  it  can 
continuously  be  postponed.  We  have  the 
resp(Hisibility  to  make  it  our  ten)  priority 
business. 

I  regret  that  there  has  not  been  a  little 
more  aggressive  action  and  interest  taken 
on  this  question  by  the  Congress.  In  my 
opinion,  from  the  moment  the  President 
submitted  the  question  to  us.  we  should 
have  made  it  our  Uv  priority  business, 
suspending  all  other  activities  until  a 
bin  has  been  approved. 

I  have  been  smnewhat  disappointed 
that  the  President  sidestepped  the  issue 
and  shirked  his  own  responsibility  in 
handling  it.  Certainly  he  portrayed  no 
profile  in  courage  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  In  this  connection,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso  at  this  point  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Wilmington  Evening 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  July  24, 1963,  en- 
titled "The  President  Dodges  the  Issue." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Pbx8i»emt  Dodcks  the  Issue 


Fuaroec 
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in   paragraph    1670(b), 
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nuule  special  provision  for 
In  the  free-list  provision. 
temiinal  dates  for  the  duty-free 
provlqed  for   In  Public  Law  86- 
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In  Public   Law   85-385. 
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In  all  three  instances  to 
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OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.     President, 

the  consideration  of  bills 

to  which  there  is  no  ob- 

firther  legislation  will  be 

It  is  the  intention  of 

at  the  first  available  op- 

idjoum  the  Senate  until 


RAIUt  :>AD  RULES  DISPXTTE 

Mr.    WILLI  UiAS    of    Delaware.    Mr 
President,  I  wfts  glad  to  learn  that  the 


By  asking  Congress  to  refer  the  rail  work 
rules  dispute  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  President  Kennedy  has  once 
again  avoided  facing  the  Issue  squarely.  The 
net  eifect  U  a  further  delay  in  eliminating  the 
imnecessary  jobs  that  are  costing  the  rail- 
roads $600  million  a  year. 

If  Congress  accedes  to  the  President's  re- 
quest by  next  Monday,  the  five  operating 
brotherhoods  will  have  found  more  than 
ample  Justification  for  the  intransigence 
they  have  displayed  throughout  the  4  years 
of  this  dispute.  A  Presidential  commission 
appointed  by  President  Eisenhower,  the  Fed- 
eral courte,  and  a  Presidential  emergency 
board  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  all 
have  upheld  the  position  of  the  railroads 
and  ruled  against  the  Tinlons. 

But  the  imions,  which  never  once  made 
any  effort  to  bargain  in  good  faith,  steadfast- 
ly refused  to  accept  any  of  the  reconunenda- 
tions.  They  were  banking  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  pull  their  chestnute  out  of  the  fire 
because  a  nationwide  rail  strike  would  be  in- 
tolerable. The  Government  has  not  let 
them  down;  Preaident  Kennedy  failed  to  give 
his  strong  support  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  two  commissions,  even  though  these 
would  have  gone  far  toward  alleviating  the 
problems  of  the  workers  the  new  work  rules 
win  create,  and  now  he  Is  asking  another 
a-year  hiatus  while  yet  another  Federal  body 
studies  the  issue. 

If  the  Interstete  Commerce  Conunission 
could  bring  some  special  competence  to  this 
Issue  that  the  earlier  special  commission 
could  not,  there  might  be  reason  to  appUud 
the  President's  action.  But  the  fact  is  that 
it  cannot;  it  would  need  much  of  the  3  years 
allotted  to  it  in  the  President's  proposal  Just 
to  familiarize  Itself  with  the  work  rules  is- 
sue and  the  railroads'  manning  req\iiremente. 
In  the  meantime,  the  railroads  are  asked  to 
pay  out  another  $1  billion  or  so  In  unneces- 
sary wages  while  they  wait  for  the  ICC  to  be- 
gin making  ito  rulings. 

Mr.  Bleimedy  also  asserte  that  hU  proposal 
will  retain  the  necessary  emphasis  on  col- 
lective bargaining  by  letting  any  agreemente 
reached  throxigh  bargaining  supercede  any 
rulings  the  IOC  may  make.  But  the  history 
of  t*»<«  case  gives  little  reason  for  anyone  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  any  more  bargain- 
ing in  good  faith,  in  the  future  than  there 
has  been  in  the  past.  The  unions  have  made 
that  clear. 


At  the  root  of  this  dispute  is  automation, 
and  the  Preaident  choae  to  announce  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  oommlssion  to  study  thla 
subject  at  the  same  time  he  announced  his 
propeeed  proeediira  for  delaying  settlement 
of  the  raUroad  dispute.  Unfortunately,  the 
commission  will  begin  life  under  the  cloud 
of  the  administration's  sorry  record  in  the 
railroad  work  rules  dispute. 

President  Kennedy  has  made  an  easy  poUt- 
Ical  decision,  but  he  has  danced  away  from 
the  tougher  decision  that  would  have  forced 
a  settlement  now. 

Perhaps  Congress  will  do  better.  At  the 
very  least,  it  should  give  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  legal  safeguards  against  emer- 
gency strikes  and  abtises  of  union  power. 
Beyond  that,  it  is  time  that  the  Nation's  en- 
tire transportation  policy  is  reevaluated  with 
an  eye  to  removing  the  utter  reliance  on 
Ctovernment  intervention  that  the  on-traln 
unions  have  displayed  throughout  this  dis- 
pute. 

IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  Xodt  a  few  moments  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed immigration  law  which  had  been 
presented  by  President  Kennedy  to  the 
CTongress.  In  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  there  is  a  fine  editorial  entitled 
"A  New  Immigration  Law,"  In  which 
the  editorial  writer  reminds  us  that 
President  Kennedy,  as  Senator  Kennedy, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  the  theme  of  which 
was  summed  up  in  its  title,  "A  Nation 
of  Immigrants." 

The  edit<Mrial  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  President,  as  Senator,  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  whole  subject 
of  immigration.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor.  with  the  then 
Senator  Kennedy,  now  President  Ken- 
nedy, of  immigration  legislation  very 
much  along  the  line  of  the  proposal 
which  he  has  sent  to  CJongress. 

I  should  add  that  the  proposal  of  yes- 
terday in  his  special  message  on  immi- 
gration policy  is  a  more  comprehensive 
proposal,  and  I  think  it  gets  at  the  roots 
of  some  of  the  real  difficulties  that  have 
plagued  our  country's  Immigration  pol- 
icy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial. enttUed  "A  New  Dnmigration 
Law,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRa, 
as  follows: 


A  Nbw  Immiobation    Law 
Five  years  ago  a  Senator  named  Kennedy 
wrote  a  pamphlet  the  theme  of  which  was 
summed  up  in  Ite  titie,  "A  Nation  of  Immi- 
grante." 

As  so  many  others  have  done  before  and 
since,  he  pointed  out  that  the  poet-World 
War  I  immigration  law  was  discriminatory 
because  of  ite  national  origins  quota  system, 
whose  only  test  was  whether  or  not  an 
immigrant  was  bom  in  the  right  place. 
And  then  he  concluded:  "The  most  serious 
defect  in  the  preeent  law  is  not  that  it  is 
restrictive  but  that  many  of  the  restrictions 
are  based  on  false  and  unjust  premises." 

President  Kennedy  strongly  supported  his 
own  long-held  views  on  immigration  this 
week.  His  message  to  Congress  calling  for 
abolition  of  the  quote  system  within  6  years 
would  not  let  down  the  bars  completely,  but 
it  would  break  the  pattern  of  inconsistency 
that  has  limited  Immigration  from  southern 
Europe   and   Asia.    Eventually   165,000  per- 
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sons  from  all  oovmtriee  would  be  able  to 
come  hers  annually — not  a  very  fcKtnidable 
total  in  a  nation  nearing  the  200  million 
mark. 

These  new  arrivals  would  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  a  new  set  of  immigration  rules 
deriving  primarily  from  this  country's  needs 
for  skill  and  talent  and  also  from  a  desire  to 
serve  compassionate  ends  by  facilitetlng  the 
reunion  of  separated  families.  In  practice, 
as  the  President  pointe  out.  the  present 
system  resulte  in  much  needless  hardship 
because  some  of  the  nations  most  generously 
favored  with  quotas  have  few  would-be  Im- 
migrante.  while  other  nations  with  vast 
numbers  of  potential  Immigrante  have 
smaller  quotas.  About  60,000  quota  num- 
bers are  thus  wasted  each  year,  while  tens 
of  thousands  from  leas  favored  lands  must 
wait  and  wait. 

The  President's  proposed  changes  in  an 
immigration  law  that  is  still  based  on  the 
1920  census  would  go  far  to  remove  the  worst 
of  ite  Inequities.  Under  the  present  system 
of  priorities,  people  who  come  from  the 
lands  where  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  Con- 
fucius were  born  are  not  considered  equal 
to  those  from  the  lands  which  produced 
Shakespeare  and  Heinrich  Heine.  This  is 
senseless  reasoning,  but  so  is  the  quote 
system. 

The  diversity  of  America's  population  is 
one  of  ite  strengths.  Immigrante  from 
everywhere  conquered  this  vast  coiintry, 
created  ite  riches,  contributed  to  ite  Armed 
Forces  in  war  and  peace.  Today  we  know 
that  each  Inunigrant's  worth  is  best  Judged 
by  personal  qualities  and  skills,  not  by  group 
stereotypes.  Adoption  of  the  President's 
wise  recommendations  would  be  an  act  of 
justice  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  evidence  that 
we  fully  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
changed  WM-ld — now  grown  so  small — in 
which  all  hUQianity  lives. 


THE  RAILROAD  RULES  DISPtJTE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ISx.  President,  I 
join  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  tn  commending  the  railroad 
carriers  on  their  extending  for  30  days 
the  deadline  for  placing  the  new  work 
rules  into  operation.  This  was  a  con- 
structive and  cooperative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  carriers.  I  hope,  however, 
that  during  this  30-day  period  the  par- 
ticipants in  this  dispute,  the  carriers  and 
the  brotherhoods,  will  see  the  importance 
of  the  railroad  and  transportation  indus- 
try's settling  its  own  problems  and  not 
relying  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  the  arbitrator  or  as  the 
judge  and  final  authority.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  collective  bargaining;  and 
there  has  been  little  or  no  collective  bar- 
gaining in  this  dispute  for  over  4 
years.  Rather  there  has  been  collective 
stalemate. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  30-day 
period,  while  Congress  is  examining  all 
the  facts  relating  to  this  dispute,  and 
wrhile  Congress  is  taking  testimony  on 
the  proposals  sent  to  it  by  the  President, 
there  may  be  some  relief  in  the  dispute. 
The  parties  have  the  responsibility  to  en- 
gage in  collective  bargaining  in  the  man- 
ner this  Nation  is  accustomed  to. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  urge  upon  the 
carriers  and  brotherhoods  ttiat  they  en- 
list the  services  of  the  mediation  service, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  and  immediately  proceed  to  the  con- 
ference table,  and  not  merely  to  the 
committee  tables  in  Congress.  There  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  our  private  enter- 


inrise  system  in  favoring  collective  bar- 
gaining as  a  responsibility  of  the  trade 
unions  and  of  business  management. 

The  day  on  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  takes  over  the  job  of 
settling  these  disputes  will  be  the  day 
the  hand  of  Government  gets  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  private  affairs  of  the 
country.  I  hope  the  30-day  period  will 
not  be  used  merely  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  hope  that  in  this  30-day  period 
the  Senate  and  the  House  will  take  some 
testimony,  through  appropriate  commit- 
tees, on  the  substantive  matter  before 
them,  and  that  during  that  period  of  time 
the  railroad  carriers  and  the  brother- 
hoods will  make  up  their  minds  that  it 
is  in  their  interest  smd  the  national  in- 
terest for  them  to  settle  this  dispute. 

I  have  reviewed  many  of  the  facts  in 
this  case,  and  I  have  reviewed  much  of 
the  material  that  has  been  presented  by 
the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods.  I 
must  say  that  there  has  been  a  shock- 
ing lack  of  true  collective  bargaining  and 
negotiation.  There  has  been  a  failure 
to  cooperate  with  the  Mediation  Serv- 
ice. Unless  the  parties  to  this  dispute 
make  up  their  minds  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  settling  their  affairs,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  have  to  do 
it  for  them. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear,  and  I 
want  no  member  of  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  to  criticize  me  for  having 
voted  for  legislation  which  will  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  if  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  refuse  to  settle 
their  own  problems. 

I  submit  that  the  carriers  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  offer  coiuiterproposals. 
and  the  unions  have  the  same  respon- 
sibility. I  submit  that  in  the  4V^  years 
of  argument  over  this  railroad  dispute 
there  has  been  so  little  effective  and  true 
collective  bargaining  that  it  almost  fails 
to  fall  under  the  title  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. There  have  been  closed  minds 
and  little  else. 

I  thank  the  carriers  for  their  coopera- 
tive and  responsible  action,  and  I  ask 
them  to  do  something  else,  and  I  ask  the 
brotherhoods  to  do  something  else: 
"Take  your  case  4»  the  conference  table, 
and  do  not  rely  upon  Congress  to  settle 
it  for  you." 

There  is  no  assurance  that  Congress 
will  pass  legislation,^  as  has  been  re- 
quested. I  have  a  feeling  that  with  the 
weight  of  the  President's  influence  and 
the  President's  message  before  Congress 
some  legislation  will  result.  However,  I 
do  not  think  that  either  party  ought  to 
rely  on  being  bailed  out  by  Congress. 
They  must  act  responsibly  and  sensibly 
and  make  collective  bargaining  work.  In 
this  case  the  entire  labor  movement  has 
a  stake.  If  collective  bargaining  can- 
not woik  when  the  chips  are  down,  the 
whole  process  of  collective  bargaining  is 
in  danger. 

I  call  upon  the  leaders  of  every  union 
in  America  to  use  their  good  offices  for 
collective  bargaining  in  this  dispute,  and 
I  call  upon  management  in  every  sector 
of  the  private  economy  to  urge  the  car- 
riers to  bargain  at  the  conference  table, 
rather  than  to  take  their  disputes  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  to  the  President, 
or  to  Congress. 


If  they  keep  that  up.  Congress  wiU  in- 
deed write  laws  which  could  very  well 
be  detrimental  to  the  private  enterprise 
qrstem  and  to  the  freedom  of  choice 
which  collective  bargaining  and  free  en- 
terprise give  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  the  Senator 
came  to  the  Chamber  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject.  It  brought  out 
fully  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  eloquent  and  force- 
ful statement. 

There  is  one  further  thing  that  the 
unions  can  do.  They  can  work  out  some 
internal  problems.  For  example,  the  two 
airline  unions  combined  to  settle  a  grave 
problem  in  the  airlines  industries,  as  we 
remember.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
locomotive  engineers  to  combine  with 
the  firemen  in  order  to  form  a  practical 
base  for  what  will  happen  when  some 
kind  of  new  work  rules  go  into  effect  in 
the  railroad  industry.  All  of  that  is 
within  the  control  of  labor. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  on 
his  wise  words.  His  credentials  as  f  sir  as 
labor  is  concerned  are  imparalleled.  I 
urge  the  unions  and  management  to  pro- 
ceed as  he  has  suggested. 

Management  has  made  a  pretty  good 
record,  one  must  say  in  all  frankness. 
The  unions  must  be  careful  not  to  be  left 
behind  in  terms  of  public  contemplation 
of  them  in  what  is  happening  now  and 
what  is  bound  to  happen  in  the  future, 
in  which  they  all  want  to  be  given  recog- 
nition by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. And,  again,  let  me  stress  the  need 
for  honest  collective  bargaining,  honest 
give-and-take  at  the  conference  table. 
We  must  proceed  on  that  basis. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  recognized  for  an  additional  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   NU<njEAR   TEST-BAN   TREATY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  Washington  Post  there  appears 
an  editorial  entitled  "Test-Ban  Treaty." 
That  editorial  summarizes  for  us  the  is- 
sues involved  in  the  proposed  test-ban 
treaty.  The  test-ban  treaty  is  in  our 
national  interest. 

I  believe  that  within  the  hour  the  ne- 
gotiators in  Moscow  will  initial  the  draft 
treaty.  When  that  is  done,  our  nego- 
tiators will  return  to  the  United  States 
for  consultation  with  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Subsequently  the  delega- 
tion will  return  to  Moscow  for  the  sign- 
ing ceremony.  It  will  then  be  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
treaty. 

Therefore,  as  one  who  has  served  for 
several  years  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament,  and  who  7 
years  ago  recommended  such  a  treaty  as 
is  about  to  be  initialed — and  the  matter 
of  a  nuclear-test  ban  has  been  close  to 
my  heart — I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  significance  of  the  action 
which  will  take  place,  I  am  confident, 
within  a  few  hours — if  not  minutes. 
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Tbe  tcrecsneht  «fi  ft  Arafl  tnatf  bui- 
ntag  nuclear  in  apoos  teste  tn  the  fttmos- 
idwte,    outer 

throocb  In  thi  field  of  man  eontrol 
sinee  World  Wc  r  n. 

I  remind  my  eoEeagucK  1b  the  Senate 
that  we  have  b  sen  trying  to  do  this  ever 
since  the  Bara  h  plaa  of  IMI.  lf4T.  and 
1948.  We  haie  been  ttylnc  to  obtain 
some  kind  of  cc  atrol  over  the  great,  pow- 
erftd  force  eon  ained  in  tht  atom.  TD- 
dBj  it  appears  that  we  hare  taken  the 
Initial  step. 

The  jwttlftUn  ;  of  the  agreement  is  not 
only  an  adden  ment  for  ttie  negotiators, 
bat  H  win  alai  i  represent  a  vietary  for 
»»«*»«»»H  I  I  m  confident  that  if  the 
agreement  is  nitfaled  and  if  it  comes 
to  OS  for  eoBsi  iltetton  and  advice,  after 
the  treaty  is  signed,  the  Senate  will 
ratify  it  Fsi  ore  to  ratify  would  be  a 
tn«ic  derdicti<  n  of  this  HiBtton's  politleal 
and  moral  resi  oostbOity  and  leadership. 

I  rmsfitmitf  tbe  moral  responslhfHty. 
After  all.  we  w<  re  the  Nation  that  created 
the  atom  boml .  We  first  harnessed  the 
atom,  not  onb  for  peaceful  purposes,  as 
we  have  done  of  late,  but  also  for  pur- 
poses of  war  I  nd  defense,  as  we  had  to 
do  for  our  sect  rlty  in  WorM  War  II  and 
the  cold  war. 

The  nuclear  est  ban  agreement  is  con- 
sistent with  m  r  natianal  interest  and  is 
an  totegral  pa  t  erf  our  natiana]  security 
Pfriicy.  I  dissrree  with  those  who  say 
that  this  propi  isal  will  weaken  our  secu- 
rity. To  the  c  ontrary.  the  proposal  will 
strengthen  our  aecuiity.  It  is  also  a 
giant  step  fnrward  for  peace.  The 
ilmerican  peo  )Ie  and  American  Nation 
are  dedicated  to  peace.  It  is  a  giant 
stQ>  forward  oward  better  understand- 
ing between  b  stians  and  for  the  health 
and  protectfoE  of  manUnd. 

I  caU  to  m; '  coneagoesT  attention  an 
article  which  tppeared  in  the  Wadiing- 
ton  Post  enUi  ed  "Radioactive  Rain  Tied 
Stetistically  to  Ifidformations,  Doctor 
Believes."    Rs  dfoactive  poDution  of  the 


atmosphere  is 


to  it  that  it  is 
Finally.  I 


that  we  cannot 


igaare.    We  k  ave  a  requonsibility  to  see 


stepped. 

hopeful  that  when  the 
agreement  is  iUtlaled  and  if  it  is  signed, 
as  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  I  bope  oOta  nations  will 
promptly  Joto  and  heed  the  plea  of  man- 
kind and  also  sign  the  agreement.  This 
will  bring  to  ai  i  end  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  ki  tbe  three  environments 
which  have  bi  en  mentioned. 

The  new  ai  leement  marks  a  historic 
taming  potnt  In  international  rdatioos. 
Not  only  doe  t  It  Impede  the  spread  of 
weapons,  but  t  also  slows  down  tbe  arms 
race.  It  brin  rs  some  ecanomle  boxefits 
to  mankind,  i  nd  it  brings  reason  to  the 
conference  ts  de.  It  puts  aside  bitter- 
ness. It  ope  IS  new  opportunities  for 
negotiation  bstwcen  the  Uitfted  States 
and  tbe  Sov  et  Union  and  ottwr  vital 
areas  of  poitical,  economic,  and  arms 
controlisBaes 

When  tUs  sgreemcnt  Is  Initialed,  we 
wm  really  be  ible  to  say  In  an  reverence, 
•Thank  God.  Mankind  Is  making  some 
progress."  I  is  progi^ess  that  can  have 
untold  bencf  ts  if  we  will  but  pursue 
patiently,  sen  libly,  and  eonstruetlvely  an 


opoUng  that 


las  been  given  to  us  now. 


It  Is  IB  this  spirit  that  I  hail  the 
atlilevemeuts  of  oar  negotiators.  I  com- 
mend that  ranaikable  statfsman.  that 
great  Amertean.  Averdl  Bftrriman.  who 
Is  pcrfonaing  an  outstanding  service; 
tbe  aeeretaiy  of  State.  Mr.  Busk;  and  the 
DIreetor  of  tbe  Arms  Control  Agency ,  Mr. 
Ptster.  They  have  carried  out  the  ex- 
pressed win  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent aiMl  have  done  so  in  a  manner  which 
is  a  credit  to  our  Nation  and  to  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nectton  with  the  oncoming  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcou) 
an  article  entitled  ''Where  We  Stand," 
written  by  Joseph  AIsop  and  published 
in  Washhigton  Post  of  yesterday.  July  24, 
1983. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  foHows: 

WlBOB     WK     SXAM9 

(BQr  Josepti  Ateop) 
TlM  most  titovious  cSect  of  the  asreement 
on  a  nudeu  t«Bt  boa  U  to  ttfm»  tlM  existing 
American  and  Soviet  nuclear  wtfaam  ayi- 
tons  azcept  In  the  Hmltort  areaa  where 
progrew  can  he  made  by  undergroxud  teat- 
Ing. 

We  are  undoubtedly  due  to  hear  much 
heated  argrnnait  abovt  the  advantages  and 
fWte  of  thia  nuclear  version  oC  the  old  chU- 
drtn's  game  called  "StUl  paoA,  no  more  mov- 
tng."  Banoe  It  may  be  In  order  to  oOcr  a 
eool  aansament  of  the  present  stage  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  current  stage  of  the  grim  nuclear 
art.  it  must  be  noted,  the  test  of  success  Is 
not  mere  destructlveness.  The  main  test  Is, 
rather,  what  some  of  the  scientists  call  the 
weight-to-bang  ratio. 

In  other  wonls.  If  you  can  pack  more  kllo- 
tonnags  or  megatnnnage  ot  destructive  power 
Into  a  glv«n  wel^t  of  bomb  than  your  rival 
has  managed  to  do.  you  are  in  the  lead. 
The  wcl^t-to-bang  ratio  is  so  important,  in 
txim,  because  light  bomb- weights  make  for 
simpler  delivery  systems;  and  the  delivery 
systems  nowadays  count  far  more  than  bomb 
tiockB  In  all  calculations  of  the  balance  of 
nuclear  striking  power. 

When  thle  teat  of  the  wclght-to-hang  ratio 
la  apidled  to  United  States  and  Soviet  nu- 
clear weapons  development,  what  emerges  is 
quite  wonderfully  bcmal.  We  are  ahead  of 
the  Soviets  in  the  kind  of  weapons  we  want 
and  have  tried  extra  hard  to  develop.  And 
the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  kind  of 
weapons  they  want  and  have  emphasised  in 
their  development  program. 

Nothing  could  be  Ism  unexpected.  Tet  the 
cry  la  already  being  raised  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Boelear  test  ban  has  been  agreed 
to  when  "tbe  Soviets  are  ahead."  In  hard- 
noaed  Soviet  ebcles.  meanwhile,  one  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  them  is  grumbling  about  a 
test  ban.'8  being  agreed  to  when  "the  United 
States  la  ahead."  In  both  cases,  the  ques- 
tion to  ask  is,  "Ahead  how  and  where?" 

To  be  more  H>ecifle.  the  Sovicta  are  ahead, 
In  terms  of  the  weight-to-bang  ratio,  in  the 
development  of  weapons  of  very  high  mega- 
tonnage.  They  have  tested  a  MX>-megaton 
bomb;  but  ita  estimated  weli^t  of  hundreds 
of  thouaands  of  pounds,  though  fairly  low 
for  ita  destructive  power.  sUU  forbids  the 
use  of  this  bomb  in  combination  with  a 
rocket-delivery  system. 

More  important,  the  Soviets  have  also 
tested  a  30-megaton  bomb,  whose  weight  is 
thought  to  be  low  enough  to  make  it  de- 
liverable by  their  very  large,  powerful  but 
cumbersome  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 


siles. Warheads  of  this  pattern  may  wen 
be  used  for  some,  at  least,  ef  tbe  aeecnd 
generation  Soviet  lOBBTk  (eemparaUe  to  eur 
late-model  Titans),  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  deployed  In  Boesla. 

The  Amartaui  mllMary  theorists.  In  con- 
trast, have  conatstently  btfd  that  10  meg- 
atons was  aboat  tbe  nmlt  of  the  reaDy  use- 
ful explosive  power  of  a  nwelear  weapon. 
Hence  the  UJS.  nuclear  weapons  program 
has  emphasised  warheads  and  bombs  of  pow- 
ers up  to  10  megs  tons,  and  In  this  range 
the  United  SUtes  baa  the  lead. 

The  welght-to-bang  ratio  of  the  American 
weapons  is  particularly  good,  as  ml^t  be 
expected.  In  the  wariieads  designed  for  use 
with  Polaris  and  lUnuteman  missiles.  The 
numbers  of  INdaris  and  lOnuteman  missiles 
in  the  American  program  eonslderaltfy  ex- 
ceed the  numbers  of  second-generation 
ICBM's  being  deployed  by  the  Soviets. 

The  U.S.  missiles  are  smaller,  more  depend- 
able, and  mnch  more  accurate — advantages 
consldezed  greatly  ^o  ontweigb  their  smaller 
warheads.  And  In  this  range  of  destructive 
power,  the  Soviets  have  not  tested  any  war- 
heads as  efficient  as  ours — ^irtilch  means  that 
they  will  not  find  It  easy  to  go  forward,  as 
we  have  gone,  from  Uquld-fuded  to  solid- 
fueled  rockets. 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  features  of  the 
balance  sheet.  Cven  tf  we  were  to  test  an 
Improved  American  warhead  comparable  to 
the  Soviet  SO-megaton  type,  we  would  not 
have  any  rockets  ci^mble  of  delivering  it  un- 
less we  made  the  retro-grade  step  of  return- 
ing to  a  liquid-foeled  delivered  system. 

Meanwhile,  aa  noted,  the  Soviets  have 
somewhat  handicapped  themselves  for  the 
forward  step  to  a  solid-fueled  rocket  de- 
livery system.  In  practical  terms,  therefore, 
it  U  hard  to  see  vrby  the  XTnlted  States  will 
lose  by  the  ban. 

And  this  is  all  the  more  true  since  the 
omission  of  undergrovnd  testa  will  keep  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  weapons  de- 
velopment laboratories  In  being  and  at  work. 
A  complete  bcm.  which  would  all  but  anni- 
hilate the  laboratories,  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent pnqpoeltlon. 

Mr.  ^sTTJjgR  Mr.  President,  because 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  has  received 
so  much  attmtion  lately.  I  express  the 
hope  that  there  wiO  be  no  tacit  un- 
derstandings or  agreemento,  implied 
or  otherwise,  to  tie  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  to  side  issues  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  ixmaggression  pact  about  which 
Mr.  Eamidichev  Is  reported  to  be  much 
concerned.  I  think  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate If  the  prcqposed  treaty  could 
not  be  debated  on  ite  own  merite.  with- 
out having  something  dse  enter  into  the 
picture  which  could  Jeopardize  Ito  full 
and  fair  consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE7.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ftom  Iowa  yield  ? 

Mr.  MILLER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to  tell 
the  Senator  that  there  is  no  tie-in.  I 
am  also  happy  to  announce  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Uhion  today  initialed  a 
treaty  banning  nudear  weap<His  testing 
in  the  air,  in  outer  space,  and  under 
water.  This  is  a  most  historic  moment 
for  mankind. 

This  is  a  day  ot  fulfillment  for  me 
and,  I  am  sure,  for  millions  of  people. 
A  nuclear  test  ban  with  adequate  con- 
trols has  been  a  personal  objective  of 
mine  in  the  fitid  ot  foreign  paUcy  and 
international  rriations.  Many  other 
Senators  have  likewise  dedicated  them- 
selves to  this  possibility. 
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We  can,  and  should,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  has  put  it  so 
well,  discuss  the  treaty  on  ite  own  merite, 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  wiU  accomplish; 
not  on  the  basis  of  tie-ins  or  any  indirect 
beneflte.  The  proposed  treaty  should  be 
considered  on  the  basis  of  what  it  pro- 
poses. I  am  pleased  that  a  draft  of  a 
treaty  has  been  formulated  and  that 
those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
drafting  it  will  now  be  in  consultation 
with  the  ofiBcers  of  our  Oovemment. 
That  is  reassuring. 

It  now  appears  that  we  are  on  the  road 
to  significant  developments.  I  under- 
stand that  our  negotiator,  Mr.  Harriman. 
will  be  returning  to  the  United  Stetes 
and  will  be  in  consultetlon  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress,  to  dis- 
cuss with  us  in  detail  his  work  on  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  treaty. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  have  a  smile  on 
ite  collective  face  today — individually, 
yes,  but  collectively,  as  well — because  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  do  something 
which  will  lend  itself  toward  achieving 
world  peace  and  freedom  and,  at  the 
same  time,  security  for  our  people  and 
others.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
happy  day  and  a  notable  day  for  all 
humanity. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesote  for  his  assurance  and 
his  remarlcs.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  newspapers  indi- 
cating that  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  other 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  were  very  strong 
in  their  feeling  that  there  should  be  a 
nonaggression  pact.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  of  us,  such  a  pact  would  fix  forev- 
ermore  the  present  captive  status  of  a 
number  of  nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  noted 
in  many  articles  the  fact  that  our  nego- 
tiators and  representatives  indicated 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  Stetes  has 
been  to  consider  those  issues  separately. 
Therefore,  I  appreciate  the  assurance  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesote  that  that  is 
the  case  and  will  continue  to  be  so. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT  AND 
MORALITY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
22,  the  Washington  Evening  Ster  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Morals  and  Deficit,"  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  David  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Lawrence  pointe  out  what  many  of 
us  have  been  pointing  out  for  a  long 
time,  namely,  that  there  is  a  moral  con- 
sideration in  the  continuing  decline  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's 
money.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Morals   and   trk  Dxncrr — ^Aix   Ideas   Seem 

To   Havk  Bxkn  Scuttlxb  roa  Custailing 

Federal  ExPxNinTORxs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

In  these  days  when  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  are  piously  stressing  re- 
minders of  conscience  and  moral  issues 
in  the  equal  rights  crusadcT,  It  may  be  won- 
dered why  those  symbols  of  national  behavior 


don't  seem  to  apply  also  to  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Government. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  it's  all  right  to 
spend  the  total  revenues  taken  from  the 
citizens  during  the  year  and  then  to  borrow 
stUl  more  and  spend  it,  thus  increasing  an 
already  recordbreaking  debt.  If  the  citizen 
were  to  conduct  his  affairs  by  that  code, 
could  he,  too,  plead  that  Just  a  few  years 
ago  somebody  else  spent  as  much,  if  not 
more,  and  never  paid  off  a  dollar  of  debt? 

In  the  parlance  of  the  day,  it  has  become 
a  fad  to  denounce  ahyone  who  wants  to 
balance  the  budget  as  some  kind  of  reaction- 
ary or  rightwlnger.  If  the  argximent  is 
offered  that  a  conservative  is  a  fellow  who 
vrants  to  conserve  his  savings  and  his  prop- 
erty, the  retort  usually  is  that  this  is  the 
obsolete  and  unsophisticated  doctrine  of  a 
past  generation. 

If  fears  are  expressed,  moreover,  about  the 
future  value  of  the  dollar — that  it  may  buy 
less  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  savings  banks 
than  when  it  was  put  in  there,  the  answer 
given  is  that  the  national  welfare  demands 
such  confiscation. 

In  the  face  of  such  euphemistic  arguments. 
It  is  in  the  public  Interest  for  attention  to 
be  called  to  some  salient  facts  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  failed  to  make  clear  in  his 
recent  summary  of  the  Nation's  finances  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30. 

The  President  said  that  last  January  his 
budget  experts  estimated  that  the  fiscal  year 
1963  would  show  a  deficit  of  $8.8  billion,  but 
he  added  that  it  now  la  only  $6.2  billion. 
This  drop  of  $2.6  billion  Is  supposed  to  bring 
sighs  of  relief,  since  it  is  pointed  out  that 
$1.7  billion  of  this  decrease  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  cut  in  Federal  spending  and 
that  $900  million  more  than  expected  came 
in  from  tax  receipts,  sales  of  assets  and  other 
payments  to  the  Government  since  the 
January  estimate  was  made. 

Now  $900  million  isn't  the  only  increase  in 
revenues.  For,  actually,  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Government  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  went 
up  $6  billion  above  the  1962  figure.  Of  this 
sxun  $3  billion  was  contributed  by  tax  money. 
But  all  of  this  was  eaten  up  in  Oovemment 
spending  Just  the  same,  and  the  budget  was 
still  left  unbalanced  with  a  deficit  of  $6.2 
billion. 

How  can  any  Institution  remain  in  good 
health,  fiscally  speaking.  If  it  uses  up  all  of 
its  increased  receipts  each  year  to  pay  ciu-- 
rent  expenses  and  Incurs  also  even  a  bigger 
deficit  which  requires  the  borrowing  of  still 
more  money?  Any  thought  of  reducing  the 
public  debt,  moreover,  seenu  to  have  been 
abandoned  altogether. 

Tet  this  dilemma,  which  has  gone  unre- 
solved for  many  years,  doesn't  appear  to 
bother  most  of  the  politicians  in  Washington. 
They  point  out  that  it  must  be  all  right  be- 
cause In  the  peacetime  years  since  World  War 
II  there  has  been  a  deficit  every  yei^  with 
few  exceptions  and  there  is  still  enough  un- 
borrowed billions  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon. 

But  the  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  fiscal  unsoundness  doesn't  always  reach 
its  climax  overnight  and  that,  when  the 
climax  does  oome.  it  is  too  late  to  restore 
confidence. 

The  President,  after  surveying  his  own 
figures — showing  that  the  current  deficit 
Isn't  as  bad  as  last  January's  estimate — 
finds  ccMnfort  in  a  budget  of  $92.6  billion  be- 
cause it  isn't  as  high  as  the  $94.3  billion 
estimated  last  January.  Yet  the  Federal 
budget  was  $87.8  billion  Just  12  months 
ago— in  the  fiscal  year  1962.  Why  couldn't 
the  UJS.  Government  have  gotten  along  in 
1963  with  that  big  budget  of  $87.8  billion? 
How  can  a  reduction  in  tax  rates  now  be 
considered  sound  finance?  Even  if  business 
is  stimulated  and  tax  receipts  should  grow 
in  volume  next  year,  why  should  the  Govern- 
ment's expenses  go  up  Just  the  same? 

These  are  the  simple  questions  that  are  left 
unanswered  today  in  the  "moral"  atmosphere 


of  the  National  CapitcU  where  the  preachers 
of  "equal  rights"  and  "equal  protection  of 
the  law"  show  no  signs  of  becoming  con- 
science stricken  over  the  age-old  principle 
that  it's  wrong  "to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 


RACIAL  UNREST  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  Newsweek  magazine  deployed 
a  40-man  task  force  under  the  direction 
of  Washington  Bureau  Chief  Benjamin 
Bradlee  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  current  racial  unrest  in  the  United 
Stetes.  The  resulto  are  shown  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  this  week's  edition.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  articles 
yet  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  anyone 
who  would  assess  this  most  important 
question  should  read  the  series  of  articles 
set  out  in  the  magazine.  In  the  lead 
paragraph  of  the  main  article,  the  writ- 
ers sum  up  what  this  movement  is  all 
about: 

History  would  mark  it:  The  sununer  of 
1963  was  a  time  for  revolution,  the  season 
when  19  million  n.S.  Negroes  demanded  pay- 
ment of  the  century-old  promissory  note 
called  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "The  Negro  in  America."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Negro  in  America 

History  would  mark  it:  The  summer  of 
1963  was  a  time  of  revolution,  the  season 
when  19  million  UjS.  Negroes  demanded  pay- 
ment of  the  cent\iry-old  promissory  note 
called  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

For  white  Americans,  the  events  are  plain 
enough:  Negroes  marching  against  police 
dogs  and  firehoses.  Negroes  overflowing  the 
Jails,  singing  as  they  ride  off  in  paddy  wag- 
ons. Negroes  lining  up  tor  the  vote  in  the 
long-taboo  registrars'  offices  of  the  Missis- 
slpiH  Delta.  Negroes  sprawling  Inside  New 
York's  City  Hall  in  an  around-the-clock  lie- 
in.  Negroes  pausing  to  mourn  a  fallen 
leader  named  Medgar  Evers — and  taking  to 
the  streets  again  as  soon  as  they  had  burled 
him. 

But  where  did  the  revolution  come  from? 
The  wellsprlngs  of  the  river  of  Negro  protest 
lie  in  a  world  as  remote  and  as  unfamiliar 
to  most  white  Americans  as  the  far  side  of 
the  moon — the  dark  side.  Who  are  these 
revolutionaries?  What  do  they  want?  How 
deep  Is  the  tide  of  protest?  How  will  Negroes 
fight — and  how  hard? 

Revealing  answers  emerged  last  week  in 
Louis  Harris'  first  national  pc^  for  News- 
week— an  unprecedented  anatomy  of  a  revo- 
lution in  fiill  stride.  WhUe  Newsweek  re- 
I>orters  exhatistively  interviewed  100  Negro 
leaders,  a  Harris  task  force  asked  the  same 
questions  of  1.157  Negro  men  and  women 
carefully  chosen  as  a  cross  section  of  the 
Negro  commvmlty  across  the  Nation. 

Their  findings: 

Tbe  wave  of  protest  is  an  authentic,  deep- 
seated,  broadly  based  revolution.  It  has 
won  the  allegiance  of  vast  majorities  of 
Negroes  wherever  they  live  and  whatever 
their  age  or  economic  lot.  Its  leaders  are 
militant  partly  by  choice — and  partly  be- 
cause they  have  no  choice. 

The  Negro  wants  no  less  than  an  end  to 
dlBcrlmlnatlon  in  all  its  forms.  He  wants 
a  better  Job,  better  pay,  a  better  home.  He 
wants  the  right  to  Join  the  white  man — to 
live  next  door  if  he  chooses,  to  work  beside 
him,  to  send  the  kids  to  school  with  his,  to 
eat  at  his  restaurants  and  stop  at  his  hotels 
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education  and  leadership,  and  the  shining 
temptations  of  a  white  man's  prosperous 
world.  The  fight  is  not  so  much  a  rsvolu- 
tion  of  despalx"— Negroes  tend  to  feel  they 
are  doing  better  all  around  than  they  were 
6  years  ago — as  a  revolution  of  rising  sxpec- 
tatlona.  It  U,  In  a  sense,  a  tdsvslon  revolu- 
tion. There  Is  a  TV  set  In  »  Negro  homes 
out  of  10,  poking  out  an  antenna  that 
nrnnf  the  white  world  and  its  ways  as  never 
befora.  In  a  world  of  himgerlng  men,  even 
a  soap  commercial  can  throw  sparks  of  re- 
volt if  its  setting  Is  a  modern  suburban 
kitchen. 

Perhaps  the  Amo^ican  Negro  has  always 
been  In  revolt,  since  the  churches  first  set 
his  eyes  over  Jordan  and  his  heart  on  frce- 
dam.  since  the  field  hands  swapped  the  first 
subversive  tales  of  how  an  underdog  named 
Br'er  Rabbit  had  put  one  over  on  Br'er  Fox, 
since  the  first  underground  railroad  escapes 
in  slavery  days  and  the  first  recorded  alt-ln 
in  1871.  But  the  milestones  In  the  march 
toward  1853  were  World  War  n,  the  desegre- 
gation of  the  Armed  Forces  in  IMS.  the 
emergence  of  an  independent  Black  Africa, 
and — ^most  important  of  all — the  Supreme 
Coxirt  desegregation  decision  in  1954.  Three 
Negroes  in  five  doubt  the  revolt  would  have 
come  so  far  without  that  ruling. 

In  the  years  since,  Negroes  have  built  up 
a  new  leadership  cadre — young,  talentad, 
articulate,  educated,  middle  class,  and.  most 
of  all.  militant.  The  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott of  1956  thrust  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
into  the  front  rank — and,  with  him.  the 
strategy  of  nonviolent  mass  protest.  With 
that  strategy  erupting  and  spreading  from 
Birmingham  this  ^rlng,  leaders  and  fol- 
lowers alike  have  forced  even  northern 
Negroes  to  revise  their  old  image  of  their 
southern  cousins  as  sleepy-eyed,  countrified 
XTncle  Toms. 

"We,  the  Negro  people,  are  now  not  afraid," 
says  Mrs.  Carrie  Allan,  who  runs  a  grocery 
store  in  XThion  Springs,  Ala.  "We  have  woke 
up."  And  a  Hew  York  writer  remarked: 
"For  the  past  85  years  or  so,  the  country 
baa  been  tailing  about  the  new  Negro.  Tbe 
new  Negro  Is  here.  The  new  Negro  Is  not 
afraid,  and  he  wHl  not  quit." 

The  question.  actuaUy.  is  not  why  he  is 
now  protesting  his  past  and  fighting  for  the 
future.  The  wonder  Is  that  he  kept  his  si- 
lence for  so  many  years. 

uarmiriotf  oar  otscanowanosr 


To  most  whita  Americans— even  to  many 
who  praetlea  It— diserimiDatl<ni  is  just  a 
word.  But  to  tbe  Negro  in  America  it  is  a 
fact  of  liie— tha  eantxal  fact.  And  olacrlml- 
natlon  is  what  the  revolution  of  1963  Is  all 
about. 

Queation  ase  la  tbe  Newsweek  poll  sought 
to  dstervlae  the  aatnre  of  dlsertminatlon  as 
the  Negro  sees  it:  "During  your  whole  ttfe- 
tfme;  aa  Ibr  as  yon  personally  are  concerned. 
If  you  had  to  name  one  thing,  how  has  dls- 
crimtnatkwi  affected  you  the  most?" 

Tba  auswsis  eama  in  a  torrent  of  personal, 
poignant;,  and  espUeit  recolleetion. 

Dfscriminatian  starts  young.  "As  a  kid  I 
hated  myself  because  I  was  black."  said 
Richard  Macon,  of  Detroit,  "because  black 
to  me  means  the  other  side  of  the  tracks, 
third-dass  citlxenshlp,  taking  the  brunt  of 
tbe  Jokes."  One  doctor  recalled:  "I  had  to 
walk  5  milea  to  school.  I  passed  three  white 
•cborts  on  tbe  way  to  this  broken-down 
•ebocri." 

Discrimination  marches  off  to  war.  "In 
military  service,"  said  Charlie  Jonas,  of  Chi- 
cago, "I  bad  whites  spit  at  me  and  scream 
ingger.'  I  was  headed  overseas,  and  tbe 
thought  of  fluting  and  possibly  dying  for 
nottting  made  me  feel  that  I  was  fighting 
without  a  cause." 

Dlsorimlnatlaa  la  served  up  at  mealtime. 
It  "sears  you  and  bums  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ruth 
M.  Bataaa,  of  Boxbury.  Mass.  "When  I  was 
10  years  <M.  I  went  to  buy  lunch  at  a  res- 


taurant in  Boston,  and  they  served  me  raw 
hotdogs.  I  will  never,  never  forget  that 
humiliation,  of  paying  for  those  raw  frank- 
furters." 

"I  didnt  do  It":  DlacrimlnatioB  eneom- 
pusea.  It  Is  "tbe  feeling  of  being  choked." 
said  OM  of  its  4a3jOQO  Harlem  vtetima.  And 
discrimination  doasnt  dlaerlasinate.  "It 
feels  like  being  punished  for  something  you 
didn't  do."  said  a  railroad  yardman  in  New 
Orleans. 

Discrimination  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
measure  statistically.  The  Newsweek  poll 
found,  for  example,  that  12  percent  of  Ne- 
groes are  unemployed  (more  than  twice  the 
white  unemployment  rate) — and  some  of 
them  have  been  out  of  work  since  1932.  But 
bow  much  of  this  can  be  traced  to  discrimi- 
nation, direct  or  indirect?  Of  those  who  do 
have  Jobs,  one  In  three  works  in  some  such 
low-echelon  category  as  unskilled  labor  or 
domestic  service.  But  is  this  bacause  of 
outright  discrimination  by  employers  or  la- 
bor unions— or  does  it  reflect  the  more  de^>- 
seated  results  of  discrimination  in  schools? 
The  statistics  cannot  say  precisely,  but  they 
can  report  how  the  Negro  feels  about  the 
matter. 

At  the  top  of  tbe  Negro  almanac  of  blame 
stands  white  business,  barged  with  salary 
discrimination;  only  one  Negro  in  three  feels 
he  would  get  equal  pay  for  equal  work  per- 
formed. Next.  Negroes  singled  out  real 
estate  companies  for  restricting  housing  and 
for  charging  them  higher  rents.  More  than 
half  of  UjS.  Negroes  (68  percent  in  tiie 
North)  feel  they  would  pay  higher  rents  than 
whites  for  the  same  housing.  Negroes  put 
major  blame  on  State  and  local  governments 
for  denying  them  public  jobs.  One  Negro 
in  ten  blames  unions  for  keeping  them  out 
of  skined  Jobs.  espedaUy  in  the  building 
trades  and  in  tbe  North. 

"We  want  in":  "Break  ttie  xmions,"  says 
one  northern  Negro.  "Convince  them  to  ac- 
cept apprentices  regardless  of  raoe.  Bven 
our  skilled  taradesmen  are  excluded  from  the 
better  Jobs  because  they  are  not  union  mem- 
bers." 

Traditionally,  minorities  in  America  have 
recognized  education  as  the  ladder  to  equal- 
ity, and  the  Negro  is  no  exception.  A  whop- 
ping 97  percent  want  their  children  to 
complete  high  school,  but  the  realities  of 
discrimination  have  intervened.  Tbe  News- 
week poll  found  one  out  of  five  Negro  fam- 
ilies had  a  child  drop  out  of  high  school — 
one  out  of  three  drops  out  for  flnanrlal 
reasons.  Almost  half  (47  percent)  of  U.S. 
Negroes  feel  that  even  without  dropouts, 
their  children  axe  not  getting  as  good 
an  education  as  whites.  Only  a  third  (35 
percent)  think  their  children  get  an  equally 
good  education.  In  the  South,  69  percent  of 
the  Negroes  think  their  children  get  an  in- 
ferior education,  and  only  one-fourth  think 
their  kids  are  getting  aa  good  an  education 
as  whites.  One  southern  Negro  mother 
summed  up:  "When  a  white  child  comes 
home  from  school  he  carries  four  or  five 
books,  but  the  Negro  has  only  one  notebook 
and  maybe  a  TV  Ouide." 

One  of  the  most  teUing  hallmarks  of 
discrimination  is  its  tendency  to  feed  on  It- 
self. The  person  most  discriminated  against 
has  tba  worst-paytBg  job  and  therefore  the 
least  money  and  tberefora  the  poorest  hous- 
ing and  the  least  chance  to  get  the  educa- 
tion reqiiired  to  climb  tbe  ladder  out  of  the 
ghetto  into  the  better  jobs.  Discrimination 
breeds  despair — and  nowhere  Is  this  more 
dramatic  than  in  the  answers  to  question 
a9d:  "If  the  XJinltad  States  got  taato  a  war 
today,  would  yosi  paisonally  feel  tbla  coun- 
try was  worth  flgbtlBf  for.  or  not?" 

Most  Americana  abarad  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy'a  inereduUty  when  au- 
thor Jamea  Baldwin  told  him  in  May  that 
Bcma  Negroes  would  not  flgbt  for  the  United 
States.  Baldwin  uvaistoted  bis  case,  but  he 
knew  what  ba  waa  talkiiic  aboot.    Ona  out 
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of  five  Negroes  says  he  wouldn't  light  or  is 
not  sure  be  would. 

Nine  percent  stated  flatly,  and  often  bit- 
terly, that  the  United  Statea  Is  not  worth 
fighting  for  (more  in  the  low-income  North, 
but  even  among  the  educated  leadership,  5 
percent  said  they  wo\ild  not  fight) .  '"There's 
no  stripe  in  the  fiag  for  a  Negro,"  said  an  un- 
employed man  in  Wichita.  "If  he  fights  for 
his  country  he  should  have  a  stripe." 

But  despite  all  this  deep-seated  bitterness, 
despite  the  all-pervasive  feeling  of  discrim- 
ination, nowhere  was  the  Negro  voice  more 
eloquent  than  in  expressing  his  love  for 
America  and  his  wllUngness  (81  percent)  to 
fight  for  his  country : 

"I  guess  white  people  wouldn't  fight  If  they 
were  us,  but  we  love  America.  It's  our  ooim- 
try,  too.  •  •  •  We  love  it."— Frances  Bem- 
bert.  of  Detroit. 

"In  1944,  I  Xodk.  the  oath  with  my  mouth. 
In  1964  I  took  it  with  my  heart;  because  the 
Armed  Forces  had  been  Integrated  and  I  was 
no  longer  a  colwed  lieutenant,  but  a  lieuten- 
ant intthe  UJ3.  Army."— Dr.  Byron  Briscoe,  of 
OklahMua  City. 

And  despite  "white  only"  signs,  despite  the 
raw  hot  dogs,  despite  the  ghetto  life,  Negroes 
choose  America  4  to  1  over  any  other  coun- 
try as  the  place  where  Negroes  and  other 
minorities  get  the  fairest  break.  Twenty-one 
percent  picked  America,  and  the  next  closest 
vrere  France  (5  percent),  Kngland  (8  per- 
cent), and  Africa  (2  percent).  No  other 
country  got  as  much  as  1  percent — and  only 
5  percent  bought  the  Communist  claim  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  the  Soviet 
world. 

COMPUETX   KQUAUTT,   MOTHINO   LXSS 

"My  mother  bore  me  in  the  southern  wild, 
"And  I  am  black,  but  O,  my  soul  is  white." 
— WoiXASC  Blakb,  1780. 

For  far  too  long,  the  American  Negro  is 
convinced,  he  has  been  the  underprivileged 
urchin  with  his  nose  pressed  to  the  irindow, 
longing  tot  the  goodies  inside.  What  be 
wants  now  is  to  open  the  door  firmly,  walk 
confidently  inside,  and  partake  of  them  him- 
self. 

This  Is  the  real  nature  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution, expressed  in  terms  of  what  he  hopes 
to  gain  from  tils  struggle  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  courts.  The  Newsweek  poll  dearly 
shows  that  he  does  not  want  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  whites.  He  doesnt  want 
the  white  man^  Job,  or  his  home,  or  bis 
school.  And  it  Isnt  Just  that  be  wants  a 
better  Job,  a  better  home,  or  a  better  school. 
What  he  really  wants  is  to  Join  with  his 
white  brethren  in  the  good  things  of  life. 
What  he  wants,  In  short,  is  real  Integration 
with  the  vast  mass  of  middledass  America — 
not  Just  legally  but  in  the  everyday  mode  of 
his  Ufe. 

But  there  is  no  mistaking  that,  to  the 
Negro,  Joining  the  whites  means  literally 
that.  Sixty-six  percent  of  all  Negroes,  and 
that  is  more  than  13  million  of  them,  say 
that  If  they  could  live  anywhere  they  want, 
they  would  prefer  to  live  in  mixed  neighbor- 
hoods with  whites.  The  figure  Is  even 
higher — 76  percent — among  lower  Income 
Negroes  who  are  now  the  most  segregated. 

Moreover,  42  percent  of  all  Negroes  living 
in  the  South  say  that  they  would  now  rather 
live  in  the  North.  Since  this  means  some 
5  million  Negroes,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
cities  and  suburtw  of  the  North  would  be 
overrun  should  such  a  migration  take  place. 
"Mean  and  hard":  The  voices  of  the 
Negroes  when  they  talk  about  integrated  liv- 
ing are  strong  and  dear.  Trvtt,  there  is  a 
minority  who  have  no  desire  to  move  into 
white  neighborhoods  simply  because  they  are 
more  accustomed  to  their  own  race.  "I 
wouldn't  know  how  to  act  in  a  white  neigh- 
borhood," says  William  Thornton  of  Dallas. 
"I  like  to  be  around  my  own  people.  I'm 
used  to  them,"  says  Winie  B.  Ellison  of  Okla- 
homa City.    Some  Negroes  also  seem  to  fear 
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the  consequences  of  moving  in  with  whites. 
"They  probably  would  bum  down  my  bouse 
If  I  lived  around  whites,"  says  a  Mtsslastppi 
seboolteaelser.  "White  yoongons  are  so 
mean  and  bard  to  get  along  with,"  adds 
Grady  O.  Stowe,  of  Setana.  N.C 

But  there  are  far  more  who  want  to  move 
to  White  Town.  Among  theae  some— curi- 
ously— turn  on  their  own  race.  "Some  of  our 
colored  people  are  terrible."  says  a  Chicago 
housewife,  "the  way  they  live,  their  mouths, 
their  actions."  "Living  in  an  aU-Negro 
neighborhood,  It  is  dirty,"  says  the  wife  of  a 
postal  derk  in  Illinois.  And  more  bluntly: 
"I  dont  like  niggers  I"  says  Lucy  Howell,  of 
Memphis.  But  by  far  the  most  Negroes  want 
to  live  with  whites  simply  because  this,  to 
them,  is  what  integration  is  all  about— com- 
ing together  and  getting  to  know  each  other. 
On  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  scale,  this 
fedlng  is  expressed  in  earthy  terms.  "If 
they  get  to  know  us,"  says  Esther  Simpson, 
of  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  "they'd  find  out  we 
dont  all  carry  knives  and  are  Just  as  good  as 
they.  In  fact,  I  know  some  I  feel  I  am  better 
than  they  are."  One  mldwestem  Negro  says: 
"We  want  to  show  whites  we  are  not  in- 
human." 

At  the  higher  end  of  the  scale,  the  re- 
sponse becomes  less  emotionaL  '1  think  I 
am  Intelligent  enough  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate with  any  of  them,"  says  Mrs.  Samuel 
M.  Hill,  a  housewife  from  Wichita.  "This  is 
one  of  otir  largest  problems."  Carmen  Mc- 
Oin.  a  social  worker  in  New  York  City,  shares 
this  view:  "I  feel  there  is  no  sense  In  segre- 
gating oursdves  when  we  are  seeking  for 
integration." 

The  open  door:  Just  as  the  majority  favor 
mixed  living  with  whites,  so  do  they  favor 
wolfing  with  whites  and  sending  their  chU- 
dren  to  mixed  schools.  A  hefty  75  percent 
would  prefer  to  work  alongside  whites  at  their 
Jobs,  and  this  figure  rises  to88  percent  among 
middle-  and  upper-income  Negroes  of  the 
North.  Similarly,  71  percent  say  they  would 
like  to  have  tbdr  children  go  to  school  with 
white  children. 

When  it  comes  to  the  vital  matter  of  jobs, 
the  great  cry  of  the  Negro  Is  for  eqtial  op- 
portunity, for  he  knows  fnU  well  that  in 
many  cases  he  is  denied  a  job  or  kept  in  a 
servile  position  because  of  bis  color.  "I  aint 
got  no  Job  and  can't  find  one,"  says  Joe  Lee 
of  Jackson,  Miss.  "I  get  one  and  they  lay 
me  off  to  have  a  white."  A  mldwestem 
laborer  says:  "A  Negro  has  to  dig  the  boles 
while  the  white  man  lays  the  bricks." 

Some  Negroes  also  recognise  that,  because 
of  their  long  subjugation,  many  may  not  yet 
be  ready  for  better  Jobs,  or  able  to  deUver  if 
they  finally  land  one.  "The  Negro  has  failed 
on  his  part  to  be  qualified  for  promotion," 
says  a  Ijiiiiljiiiaamiiii  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
bluntly.  "Once  you  are  accepted,"  says  Jease 
Hawkins  of  Houston,  Tex.,  "you  have  to  prove 
yon  are  capable  of  following  through  on  what 
you  demanded." 

Even  so,  the  Newsweek  pOU  shows  that 
Negroes  aspire  to  almost  unrealistic  belghte. 
Fully  80  percent  Ot  the  rank  and  file  think 
they  are  qualified  to  rise  to  the  profeasions 
or  white-collar  business,  which  Is  consider- 
ably more  than  the  national  average  of  24 
percent  In  these  categories.  Twenty-eight 
percent  of  rank-and-file  Negroes  think  they 
are  qualified  to  become  skiUed  laborers  (10 
percent  already  are). 

School  bus:  WbUe  71  percent  of  Negroes 
would  like  to  see  mixed  schooling,  not  that 
many  are  sure  they  would  want  to  have  their 
children  picked  up  by  bus  and  transported  to 
a  white  school,  If  that  were  necessary.  Only 
61  percent  favor  bus  pickup,  while  80  per- 
cent think  this  process  would  be  too  much 
of  a  hardship  on  their  children.  Not  many 
Negroes,  however,  have  any  real  doubt  that 
their  educational  facilitlea,  thetar  teachers, 
and  even  their  textbooks  are  often  Inferior 
to  those  in  the  schools  where  vrtiite  diil- 
dren  go. 


These  are  some  typical  oommento  on  in- 
equality in  the  sduwls: 

"The  schools  are  overcrowded  and  they 
have  two  and  three  shifts— our  ohUdren  can't 
get  as  good  an  education  aa  white  chil- 
dren"— ^Lucla  Jones,  ot  New  York  City. 

"Some  of  the  Negro  teachers  are  not 
trained  properly.  The  young  girls  today  go 
Into  teaching  because  they  are  in  demand 
and  are  guaranteed  a  job" — ic&na.  H.  Smith, 
of  Chicago. 

"Children  that  cacat  around  me,  there  Is 
something  wrong.  Their  English  is  so  ter- 
rible"—^A  pensioner  from  Chicago. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  mass  com- 
munication and  mobility  have  to  a  very  great 
extent  whetted  tbe  appetite  of  the  Negro  for 
the  good  things  of  life — ^tha  modem  kitchen 
the  Negro  housewife  sees  on  TV  or  the  pleas- 
ant white  suburb  the  family  wpou  while  out 
driving.  Aitwwig  low-income  Negroes  of  the 
North,  for  example,  80  percent  own  television 
sete  while  only  81  percent  have  a  bathtub, 
and  only  21  percent  have  central  heating. 
These  same  ratios  bdd  true  very  largdy  for 
the  power,  farming-dass  Negro  of  tbe  South. 
And  overaU,  09  percent  of  Negroea  own  TV 
seta. 

Additionally,  61  percent  of  them  own  cars. 
The  low-income  northern  Negro  fares  worst 
in  car  ownership  irith  88  percent,  but  the 
rural  southern  Negro  can  boast  of  62  percent 
ownorstaip,  and  among  middle  and  upper 
income  Negroes  of  the  South  the  figure  rises 
to  94  percent. 

While  tbe  Negro  has  his  eye  firmly  fixed  on 
the  larger  goals  of  integration,  he  also  is 
greatly  concerned  with  everyday  wanto.  To- 
day most  Negroes  have  running  water  (93 
percent)  and  dectrldty  (99  percent) .  Sixty- 
two  percent  also  have  clothes  vrashers  of 
some  kind.  But  among  rank-and-file 
Negroes,  only  14  percent  have  a  dotbes  drier 
and  only  5  pereent  a  dishwasher.  And  they 
make  It  plain  they  want  tbeee,  too— ^the  eom- 
forta  of  an  aflhient  society. 

Clean  up,  paint  up:  In  fact,  responding  to 
a  question  of  what  Improvement  they  would 
make  in  their  living  accommodations,  most 
Negroes  say  that  they  simply  want  what  they 
now  lack.  Among  the  lower  income  groups, 
that  may  be  more  room  if  their  quarters  are 
now  cramped,  redecorating,  fresh  paint,  an- 
other appliance.  "Fd  paint  Uie  walls  and 
wash  up  everything,  tndudlng  myself,"  says 
William  Turner,  of  Chicago.  Since  tSiey  have 
most  of  the  basic  necessttlea,  the  wanta  of 
the  upper  income  groups  get  a  bit  lander. 
Some  told  the  Newsweek  pan  they  wanted 
central  air  condltlonlnf ,  and  one  said  he 
would  like  a  patio  and  a  swimming  pool. 
Rich  or  poor,  however,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Negroes  (85  pereent)  say  that  if 
they  had  tbdr  choice  of  any  kind  of  living 
quartera,  tbey  would  prefer  a  private  home. 

Of  such  things  is  tba  Negro  revduUon 
made.  For  tbe  Negro  feels  that  aotbing 
should  be  denied  him — ^not  bamea,  not  jobs, 
not  schools,  not  anything  dse— dmply  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  bis  skin.  He  feels  that 
if  you  strip  away  his  black  skin,  underneath, 
In  reaUty.  bis  soul  Is  the  same  as  the  white 
man's. 
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man.  Wright  haa  a  thin 
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t  unlle   often.     Tot 
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14.  Wright  ran  away,  back 
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mother,  whUe  everybody 
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lo  go.     His  mother  had 

but  Wright  remembers: 

3  oung  man  and  he  taught 
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I  tole  to  live  better — "like 
It  now — ^but  he  eventu- 
had  to  make  restitution 


enough  not  to  realize 

he  aaya.    "Kverybody  an- 

wrong.    I  had  no  com- 

sieallng.  so  I  thought  I'd 


go  to  wort  for  tbe  telephone  company  and 
ateal  some  of  tbalr  nickels."  But  his  repu- 
tation bad  followed  blm.  The  telephone 
company  wouldn't  hire  him  and  neither 
would  tbe  electric  company,  the  bus  com- 
pany, or  other  Uquor  stores.  Wright  hasnt 
stolen  since.  Instead  he  has  tried  to  make 
a  living  on  his  own — with  a  motorcycle  and 
sidecar,  as  a  hot-dog  peddler  on  the  streets, 
then  with  a  barbecue  shop  on  63d  Street, 
another  pulsating  artery  of  the  ghetto,  and 
finally  with  the  shop  he  opened  on  47th 
Street  this  month. 

Wiping  hu  hands  on  his  apron,  Wright 
drifts  to  the  back  of  his  store,  pleased  that 
he  has  cleared  a  few  dollars  on  the  day's 
business.  "I'd  like  to  move  up  to  Eranston 
(a  pleasant  UOTthem  subiirb  of  Chicago)." 
he  says,  waving  his  hand  at  his  squalid  living 
quarters.  "It's  quiet  up  there.  I  like  that. 
But  moving  out  of  here  Is  Just  turning  your 
back  on  It.  I'd  rather  Just  stay  here  and 
fight." 

Let  them  die:  Tet  Wright  seems  to  sense 
that  even  at  43  he  Is  part  of  a  generation 
that  may  be  lost  beyond  redemption.  "The 
sooner  the  old  crop  dies  off  the  better,"  he 
says.  "The  kids  will  be  better— they  wUl  be 
better." 

Wright's  greatest  despair  Is  that  he  no 
longer  sees  any  of  his  former  wives  or  the 
three  children  he  fathered,  and  Uves  in  bis 
bitter  world  alone.  "Tou  have  to  have  some- 
thing to  love,"  he  cries,  "something  and 
someone  to  work  for."  And  then,  he  throws 
his  arms  across  bis  face  and  breaks  into  sobe. 
A  bit  later,  when  James  Wright  has  re- 
covered his  composure,  he  confides  that  he 
has  found  s<Mneone  to  love  and  work  for  in 
Rodney  Scott,  a  little  boy  who  lives  across 
the  street  In  a  rundown  tenement  with  six 
other  Uds  and  a  father  who  doesn't  work. 
Rodney  la  0  and  In  the  second  grade,  but  be 
can  Just  print  his  name  and  knows  only  the 
almpleat  worda.  It  has  become  Wright's  self- 
appdntad  mlsslosi  to  teach  him  to  read. 

This  evening,  plnch-faced  little  Rodney, 
dad  In  faded  gray  overalls  and  a  soiled  blue 
and  yellow  shirt,  comes  Into  the  barbecue 
shop,  lured  by  the  glass  of  milk  that  Wright 
offers  him  If  be  will  study.  Wright  sits  him 
down  at  the  kltohen  table  and  asks:  "What 
waa  that  big  word  I  Uught  you  yesterday?  " 
Rodney,  rubbing  his  finger  in  his  collar, 
doesn't  remember. 

"It  began  with  an  S."  Wright  prompts. 
"S-s-a-a-s-s-segregatlon.  Now  what  does  It 
mean?" 

Rodney  tugs  at  the  laces  of  his  Uttered 
sneakera  and  gigglea. 

"Segregation?"  the  Uttle  boy  ventiuea.  "Is 
It  like  a  parade?" 

ntMn  the  grim  slums  oi  Chicago  to  the 
ateep  foothills  of  the  Piedmont  of  South 
Carolina  Is  roughly  680  miles  by  air  and  at 
least  aeveral  light  years  In  the  Ufe-mode  of 
tbe  Negro.  There  the  southern  sharecropper 
scratches  out  a  bare  subsistence  from  the 
imdemourlahed  kNun  of  gray  sand  and  hoe- 
tlle  red  clay.  In  this  peaceful  nual  setting, 
segregation  touches  the  sharecropper  very 
little  or  not  at  all,  except  perhaps  when  he 
goes  to  town  and  can't  eat  in  a  restaurant. 
Yet.  as  James  Wright  U  chained  to  the  slum. 
so  Is  tenant  farmer  D.  Frank  Cobb.  54. 
chained  to  the  soU.  and  longing  wistfully 
for  a  better  life. 

Cobb  Is  a  dark  Negro,  gnarled  tnyca  a  life- 
time of  hacking  a  hoe  against  the  stubborn 
soil  or  wrestling  a  plow  behind  a  mule.  He 
tills  12  acres  of  land  in  Oconee  County.  His 
home,  with  Its  narrow  wooden  steps  and 
rickety  handrail,  stands  drably  on  pillars  of 
fiat  stones,  thinly  shaded  from  the  burning 
summer  sun  by  a  lone  chlnaberry  tree. 

Cobb  tdls  In  his  fields  from  dawn  to  after 
dusk,  yet  he  also  reads  a  dally  newspaper 
and  keeps  up  with  the  continuing  struggle 
of  his  race  to  eaci^w  from  segregation. 
Without  a  trace  of  rancor  he  says:  "The 
reason  they  are  demonstrating  is  they  see 


the  white  man  ride  by  In  his  fine  cars  and 
they  want  some  of  that.  too.  The  white  man 
has  got  all  the  money  and  he  keeps  the 
Negro  pushed  down." 

Swatting  files:  A  visitor  to  Cobb's  home  Is 
shown  poUtdy — and  a  bit  self-consciously — 
into  the  living  room,  where  strips  of  flowered 
waUpaper  are  tacked  to  the  walls  and  sim- 
llght  pierces  through  holes  In  the  ceiling. 
In  faded  overalls,  bare  feet  thrust  into 
weatherbeaten  shoes.  Cobb  sits  stiffly  on  a 
sheet-covered  sofa  and  slaps  at  flies  with 
a  homemade  swatter  fashioned  from  a  stick 
and  a  piece  of  wire  screening.  He  tells  you 
that  not  too  long  ago  he  was  pretty  dis- 
couraged with  farming,  but  that  he  has 
bucked  up  lately. 

"I  feel  better  than  I  did  about  It."  he  says 
in  his  slow,  deliberate  speech.  "If  I  can 
raise  my  stock,  I  can  make  It.  But  I'd  quit 
if  I  could  get  a  better-paying  Job." 

Cobb  raises  enough  tomatoes,  okra,  beans, 
squash,  and  com  to  feed  i»im«^>if  and  his 
wife  In  season  and  to  store  In  a  freezer 
bought  from  Sears  Roebuck  h  Co.  on  time, 
against  the  winter.  Wheat  he  swi^  at  a 
local  mill  for  flour,  and  hla  16  hoga  and  30 
chickens  supply  meat  and  eggs.  As  rent  he 
pajrs  half  of  the  fleld  cropa  he  harveats, 
and  to  bring  In  a  little  money  he  takea  odd 
Joba.  But  Cobb  lamenta  that  the  things  he 
must  buy  are  so  much  dearer  now  than  they 
iised  to  be  when  he  and  15  brothers  and  sis- 
ters grew  up  on  the  tenant  farm  of  his 
father  nearby.  "It  wasn't  so  awfully  bad 
then,"  he  aaya.  "Tou  could  take  60  cents 
and  get  you  half  a  aide  of  hog.  nearly." 

Oh,  for  a  TV:  The  Cobba  have  no  central 
heating,  no  running  water,  no  Inside  toilet, 
and  their  only  entertainment  comes  from  a 
six-tube,  table-model  radio.  They  would 
dearly  love  a  television  set.  Cobb's  pleasant, 
smiling  wife.  Eunice,  Insists  that  she  doesn't 
mind  cooking  on  her  cumbersome  Home 
Comfort-brand  wood  stove.  She  likes  it. 
in  fact,  "because  it  makes  the  food  taste 
better."  But  from  the  kitchen  she  volun- 
teers: "Us  cdored  folks  like  conveniences 
as  much  as  anybody." 

Cobb,  who  went  to  a  log-cabin  school  but 
had  to  quit  In  the  fourth  grade  when  his 
father  died,  feels  strongly  that  Negro  youth 
must  have  an  education  and  a  chance  for 
a  better  life.  He  and  his  wife  saw  to  it  that 
their  only  child — an  adopted  son — went 
through  high  school.  He  went  on  to  college 
and  Is  now  a  schoolteacher  at  Batesburg. 
S.C.  "Tou  can't  hardly  walk  down  the  road 
now  without  a  high-school  education."  Cobb 
says. 

As  for  himself.  Frank  Cobb  still  dings  to 
a  long-hdd  flickering  hope  so  many  Negroes 
share:  a  place  of  his  own.  "If  I  Just  had  me 
about  15  acres  of  land  of  my  own  and  a 
house  on  It,  I'd  be  doing  all  right."  he  says. 
"As  long  as  I  could  call  It  mine,  I'd  be 
doing  aU  right." 

Yet.  deep  In  hla  heart.  Cobb  knows — or 
at  least  suspects — that  It  ts  only  a  dream. 
Shuffling  out  to  his  porch,  with  Its  gaping 
cracks  between  the  floorboards  and  two  old 
automobile  seats  serving  aa  makeshift  sofas. 
Cobb  peers  out  at  the  land. 

"If  I  don't  make  It  here,"  he  aays  simply. 
"I  don't  make  It." 

The  hot  mld-af  temoon  sun  filters  through 
the  starched  white  curtains  of  the  stuffy 
living  room  and  throws  Into  sharp  relief  the 
slender  figure  of  Comet  Tylska.  a  46-year-old 
Loe  Angeles  Negro.  Tylska  runs  a  trash-col- 
lection business  of  his  own.  and  that  moves 
him  up  several  rungs  on  the  economic  ladder 
from  the  sharecropper  and  the  slum  dweller. 
In  a  good  week,  with  his  1946  Chevy  truck,  he 
can  make  as  much  as  $125,  and  his  wife  takes 
in  another  $90  or  ao  with  the  smaU  beauty 
shop  she  ran*  In  their  home.  Tylska  does 
not  seem  too  concerned  about  civil  rights, 
and  besides,  Loa  Angelea  la  a  far-away  place 
where  the  druma  of  racial  atrlfe  aeem  dim 
and  diatant. 
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"Being  frank,  I  dont  think  Fd  get  out 
there  and  mix  aroiuid  the  demonstrations 
and  such,"  Tylska  tells  a  visitor,  speaking 
softly  between  badly  spaced  teeth.  As  he 
views  the  struggle,  "all  they  need  to  have  la 
a  meeting  and  they'll  come  to  somfe  kind  of 
agreement." 

"Way  I  see  it."  Tylska  goes  on  to  say,  "the 
Government — the  President  and  his  brother, 
and  so  forth — oughta  sit  down  and  work  out 
all  these  problems  without  all  that  fighting. 
I  dont  go  for  sicking  dogs  (m  people  and 
kicking  colored  folks.  There's  a  better  way 
to  settle  things,  like  you  and  me,  we°  la  talk- 
ing now.    That's  the  way  to  solve  problems." 

But  while  Tylska  sees  himself  largely  dl^ 
vorced  from  the  struggle,  he  Is  able  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  aspirations  of  his  fellow 
Negroes  battling  discrimination  In  the  South, 
and  to  make  thoee  aspirations  his  own. 

He's  all  wrong:  "Down  South,  things  look 
a  bit  bad,"  he  says.  "You  can't  blame  them 
for  wanting  schooling.  I  think  It's  right  to 
want  to  vote  and  get  education.  That  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  Is  wrong.  I  saw  him  on  TV, 
and  the  things  he  was  saying  was  wrong. 
Tliat's  no  vmy-for  a  Governor  to  act.  You 
got  to  give  them  people  down  there  a  chance 
to  Improve." 

Tyidta  lives  about  6  miles  south  of  down- 
town lioa  Angelea  on  busy  foiur-lane  Nor- 
mandle  Avenue.  He  bought  his  three-bed- 
room home  about  2^  years  ago  for  $14,600, 
with  $10,600  of  that  still  owed  on  the  mort- 
gage. And  thoue^  the  house  la  faded  and 
worn,  It  is  clean  and  marked  with  hard-won 
comforts — plenty  of  f\nnlt\ire,  an  upright 
piano  by  the  living  room  door,  a  TV  set  in 
the  comer.  Tylaka'a  son,  Cozayne.  16  (he 
also  haa  a  daughter,  Veronica,  14),  plays  the 
piano,  and  his  father  says  with  a  proud  wide 
grin:  "He  been  playing  piano  since  he  was 
7  years  old  and  he'a  good.  Bvery  time  he 
walks  by  that  thing  he  J\ist  haa  to  touch  a 
note." 

A  certain  expertise:  Tylska,  who  moved  to 
California  from  Overton.  Tex.,  in  1041,  never 
got  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  but  to  survive 
in  bualneaa  he  haa  picked  up  a  certain  ex- 
pertiae  In  the  ways  of  his  trade.  "I  got  to 
know  how  to  bid."  he  explains.  "You  know, 
hauling  rubbish  you  got  to  figtnre  gaaoUne 
and  diunping  costs  into  the  price,  but  you 
can't  go  overboard." 

Tylaka  profeaaea  to  find  little  segregation 
in  Loe  Angeles  and  none  at  all  in  the  reatau- 
ranta  he  can  afford  to  patronize.  A  grieved 
vdoe  floata  from  the  kitchen,  where  his  at- 
tractive vrlf  e,  Elease,  is  preparing  a  supper  of 
liver,  combread.  candled  yama,  and  salad. 
"I  dont  ever  get  to  go  out,"  she  calla. 
"We're  alwaya  eating  at  home." 

Yet,  safe  in  their  little  home,  the  Tyiskas 
can  be  touched  by  the  blight  on  their  race, 
even  if  the  effects  are  indirect. 

"Around  here,  it's  a  little  rough  on  Joba," 
Tylska  says  of  his  adopted  hometown. 
"There's  algns  out  all  over,  but  my  brother- 
in-law  went  out  to  tbla  tire  factory  today 
and  they  gave  him  an  application,  but  he 
saw  only  white  races  and  Spanish  people 
working." 

Just  then  the  phone  rings  and  Elease  an- 
swers it.  It's  a  call  from  another  relative, 
asking  about  her  brother. 

"No,"  ahe  says,  "he  didn't  get  the  Job." 

Charles  D.  Saxon,  Sr.,  is  an  erect,  hand- 
some, distinguished  looking  man  vrlth  curly 
salt-and-pepper  hair  and  Just  the  faintest 
touch  of  gray  beginning  to  creep  into  his 
neat  mustache.  At  60  he  is  the  father  of 
three  lively,  sports-minded  sons,  a  22-year 
employee  of  the  Atlanta  Poet  Offlce,  and  an 
enterprising  building  contractor  on  the  side. 
With  a  family  income  after  taxes  of  $0,800  a 
year,  Saxon  falls  into  the  upper-middle-ln- 
come  group  of  his  race.  Except  for  the  color 
of  his  skin  and  his  segregated  home,  he  be- 
gins to  touch  the  life  tn^jtd  by  the  vast 
bulk  of  U.S.  whites. 


"We  have  Imitated  you  very  well.**  Saxon 
tdla  a  white  vlaitcv  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

Indeed  he  haa.  Saxon'a  comfortable  six- 
room  bungalow  in  the  aouthweat  aactlon  of 
Atlanta  waa  built  for  him  in  1045  and  paid 
off  within  36  months.  His  lawn  is  spctfkling. 
freshly  mowed  Bomuda  grass,  pleaaantly 
dotted  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and  in  the 
driveway  sits  a  1062  bronze  Chevrolet  Bd 
Air,  as  shiny  as  the  day  it  was  boxight.  In- 
side, Saxon's  home  la  bright  and  Immacu- 
late and  filled  with  handsome  furniture — 
end  tables  with  tooled  leather  tops,  com- 
fortable armchairs  and  tasteful  occasional 
pieces.  On  either  side  of  the  living-room 
mantel  are  built-in  bookshelves  holding  the 
5-foot  shelf  of  Harvard  Classics.  A  well- 
thiunbed  set  of  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
is  in  a  hall  bookcase.  A  Magnavox  record 
player  la  stacked  with  Jazz  albums,  for  one 
of  Saxon's  enthiisiasms  is  mxiaic.  "You  talk 
about  an  Ellington  fan."  he  says,  "man,  I'm 
the  most  Ellington  fan  there  is.  Ellington, 
Count  Basle,  Les  Brown,  Harry  James — I'm 
Just  a  big-band  man." 

Private  enterprise:  Although  he  needs  the 
help  of  his  wife,  Marie,  who  teaches  third 
grade,  to  reach  his  ample  income.  Saxon 
haa  other  Irons  In  the  fire.  In  1957  he  went 
into  contracting  and  built  his  first  house, 
a  concrete-block  affair  which  he  still  owns 
and  rents  out.  though  he  says  the  rent  is 
hardly  enough  to  repay  his  outlay.  Since 
then  he  has  built  half  a  dozen  hoxises, 
moet  of  them  on  contract  from  buyers,  and 
Just  recently,  with  a  partner,  an  elght-xinlt 
brick  apartment  building.  He  and  his  part- 
ner are  retaining  ownership  of  the  building, 
and  in  a  very  real  sense  it  Is  Saxon's  hedge 
against  the  uncertainties  of  the  future. 

Right  now,  for  Saxon,  the  future  looks 
rosy,  though  he  is  disturbed  at  times  by 
the  thought  that  If  it  were  not  for  the  color 
of  his  Ain,  he  might  have  made  it  bigger. 
"I  think  I  had  higher  goals  in  life  than  what 
I  achieved."  he  says.  "I'd  like  to  be  a  big 
builder.  If  the  real-eatate  market  in  At- 
lanta was  as  good  as  it  waa  a  few  years  ago, 
I  know  exactly  where  Fd  be." 

Saxon  alao  has  a  nagging  feding  that 
his  progress  oould  have  been  better  at  the 
post  office,  where  he  Is  a  window  clerk  with 
a  GS-^  Government  rating.  "There  la  defi- 
nite discrimination  in  promotion  there,"  he 
says.  But  with  his  long  sailority  at  the 
post  offlce.  he  gets  along  very  well  with  bis 
white  co-workers,  even  Joshes  with  them 
about  the  problems  of  race:  "Sometlmea  I 
tell  them,  'Man,  what  you  need  la  to  get 
youraelf  a  Supreme  ISourt.'  We  have  a  good 
laugh." 

Sporta  bugs:  Saxon  came  to  Atlanta  from 
Brunswick.  Oa..  when  he  waa  21  years  old 
with  $10  in  his  pocket.  At  Bnmswlek  High 
he  had  played  end  on  the  football  team  and 
this  left  him  with  an  abiding  love  for  sports 
which  he  has  imparted  to  his  sons.  The 
ddest,  Charles,  Jr.,  21,  a  Junior  at  Johnson 
C.  Smith  Unlverdty  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  is  a 
tennis  bug.  and  Robert,  19,  a  sophomore  at 
the  same  schod,  was  quarterback  of  his 
Atlanta  high  school  team.  The  youngest, 
Eric,  13,  Is  showing  promise  aa  a  basketball 
player. 

Saxon  makes  it  plain  that  in  the  upward 
struggle  of  his  race  he  Intends  to  rely  on 
himself  more  than  on  anyone  else.  "I  tell  my 
white  friends:  'You  expect  me  to  know  more 
than  you  with  less  education,  to  survive  with 
fewer  political  righte,  to  live  better  with  leas 
economic  opportimlty.'  That  "a  not  the 
specification  for  an  Inferior  num.  That's  the 
spedfication  for  a  superior  man." 

THS  NATURK  OV  THK  SSVOLXmON 

Revolution  is  always  untidy,  and  so  It  is 
with  this  one.  No  one  leader  or  council  di- 
rects the  Negro's  fight  for  equality;  chance, 
aa  much  as  anything,  determines  the  site  of 
the  next  skirmish. 


But  what  the  Negro  laeka  In  a  grand 
dealgn  for  equality  he  makaa  up  In  tervor 
and  aaal  and  dartleatlon.  In  tbalr  eanaa  the 
Negroca  atand  united.  Their  paaaivity  has 
ended.  In  tbair  hearta  they  bdlava  tbeir 
moment  haa  arrived.  The  emotion  of  mil- 
lioha  was  expressed  by  Misa  Batty  Ann  Wil- 
son of  West  Palm  Beach:  "All  Negroea  are 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  white  man  to  get 
ready  to  give  him  something  that  is  his." 

By  its  nature,  this  la  a  rebellkm  of  both 
yoimg  and  old.  All  have  Joined  together  to 
take  the  first  step  of  any  succeaaful  revolu- 
tion— to  dare  to  challenge  the  dd  order. 

In  Intent,  it  is  a  peaceful  revdutlon.  It 
began  with  passive  resistance  and — ao  the 
Negroes  hope — will  end  in  victory  through 
nonviolence.  But  nobody  yet  knows  whether 
great  violence  can  be  avoided.  For  although 
the  Negro  Lb  fighting  to  preaerve.  rather  than 
overthrow,  the  existing  Govonment  and 
Constitution,  he  Is  neverthdeaa  employing 
an  the  classic  weapons  of  revdutlon — peti- 
tions, appeals  to  reason  and  Juatioe.  protest 
meetings,  ultlnuitums.  mass  demonatratlons, 
and,  where  he  has  bad  no  diotoe,  vldance. 

The  churchea'  role:  The  foimdation  of 
the  Negro's  peaceable  intentiona  rests  on 
hla  own  religious  tradition  (96  percent  of 
all  siu^eyed  professed  a  religion)  and  the 
revolutionary  role  of  his  own  churches.  In 
his  present  troubles  the  chxnvb  baa  been 
tactical  headqiiarters  and  aanctuary.  Even 
in  the  South  the  police  rardy  interfere  with 
the  Negro's  right  of  assembly  ao  long  as  he 
is  in  church.  What  he  baa  heard  in  church 
about  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Jus- 
tice of  hla  atruggle,  plua  what  be  baa  beard 
outside  the  chiirch  from  racists,  have  given 
him  a  deep  conviction  in  the  moral  right- 
ness  of  ending  discrimination.  For  Negroes 
this  Is  a  holy  war,  in  which  all  are  Joined. 
Miss  Ora  Bradley  of  Jackaon,  MLsa..  put  it 
almply:  "When  you  got  your  hand  In  God's 
hand,  you  got  to  hdp  each  other." 

The  churchea,  aay  6  of  evary  10  Negroea, 
have  home  the  burden  of  the  fight  thus  far. 
"My  minister  is  a  great  race  fighter,"  said 
Henry  Butler,  a  waiter  in  Augusta.  Ga.  Of 
her  pastor  in  Philadelphia,  Mra.  Sdna  Mae 
Murchinson  said:  "He'a  a  good  preathgj 
man.  He  gives  us  a  lot  of  wisdom.  Now 
he  tells  us  to  get  ready  becauaa  our  day 
will  come."  From  their  ministers  the  Ne- 
groes borrow  strength,  courage,  and  prin- 
ciple. "The  preacher  la  acared  Juat  Uke  the 
other  people  are,"  said  a  sawmill  worker  In 
Mississippi.  Glvens  Bryant,  a  San  Diego 
truckdrlver,  aaid:  "mey  teach  ua  not  to 
hate  in  spite  of  o\ir  problems." 

On  the  firing  line:  With  this  conviction 
that  God  marches  with  them.  Negroea  all 
over  the  Nation  have  followed  their  min- 
isters out  of  the  churches  and  into  tbe  streets 
to  employ  the  moet  visible  of  their  revolu- 
tionary weapons — demonstration.  The  sit- 
in,  the  pray-in,  the  picketing,  and  the  Jail- 
ings  have  caught  the  imagination  of  Negroes 
from  Charleston.  S.C.  to  Cambridge,  Md.. 
to  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  The  statistics  teU 
the  stpry:  As  of  now,  40  percent  of  Negroes 
say  they  have  already  taken  part  in  a  dt-in. 
marched  in  a  mass  proteat,  or  picketed  a 
store.  The  Negro  leadership  has  been  even 
more  intensely  involved.  Of  every  10  Negro 
leaders  interviewed.  4  reported  that  they 
have  taken  part  in  a  sit-in,  6  have  picketed 
a  store.  6  have  marched  in  a  demonstration, 
and  2  have  gone  to  Jail  In  behalf  of  Oie  cause. 

Have  the  demonstrations  been  effective? 
Some  80  percent  of  American  Negroes  are 
sure  they  have.  "The  demonatratlona  have 
done  more  than  anything  elae  to  win  rlghta 
for  us."  said  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Reddon,  a  WMh- 
Ington,  D.C.,  housewife.  "Soma  of  tbe  white 
leaders  wouldnt  even  condder  dtttng  down 
with  Negroes  to  discuss  the  dtuatlon  before 
the  demonstrations." 

The  spar:  The  questions  on  tbe  effeetlve- 
hess  of  demonstrations  produced  a  flood  of 
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What  they  do  count  on  Is  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Supreme  Court.  Two-thirds 
of  all  Negroes  give  the  Supreme  Court  credit 
for  their  Msgeat  breakthroughs  toward 
equality.  In  their  words.  "The  Supreme 
Co\irt  gave  us  heart  to  fight."  and,  "It  started 
the  ball  rolling."  Negro  leaders  believe  the 
courts  will  continue  to  do  most  to  win  them 
their  rights.  But  among  the  rank  and  file, 
almost  twice  as  many  put  their  faith  In  the 
President  as  in  the  courts.  Said  Mrs.  Willie 
Jones  of  Memphis:  "The  President  will  keep 
on  protecting  us  Negroes  and  hell  send  the 
troops." 

Danger  signs:  If  neither  Mr.  Kennedy  nor 
the  courts  can  bring  the  Negro  deliverance, 
then  the  nature  of  this  revolution  may  take 
a  new  and  dangeorous  coiirse.  Por  although 
the  hope  of  nonviolence  reaches  through  aU 
ranks  of  Negro  life,  the  potential  for  violence 
is  sobering.  ^The  Negro  is  determined;  the 
demonstrations  have  given  him  the  taste  of 
victory;  and  he  is  not  frightened  of  what  the 
white  man  may  do  to  him.  He  U  certain 
to  push  ahead — even  if  that  means  blood- 
shed. 

It  has  been  said,  in  southern  capitals  and 
northern  police  stations,  that  the  Negroes  do 
not  realize  the  dangers  they  face  in  mass 
protests.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
facts.  The  Newsweek  poll  contains  irrefuta- 
ble evidence  that  the  Negro  is  fully  aware 
of  the  risks  he  is  taking.  Three  out  of  every 
foiur  Negroes  questioned  said  they  knew  that 
demonstrations  may  cause  violence,  blood- 
shed, loss  of  life,  damage  to  property,  riots. 
Jail,  hatred,  even  the  murder  of  their  own 
leaders.  "It  takes  all  of  that  to  get  rights," 
said  Miami's  Charlie  Roe.  unemployed. 
"Pights,  shooting,  but  it  takes  that  to  make 
the  world  better."  The  very  same  idea  was 
expressed  by  New  Orleans  attorney  Nils 
Douglas.  "Certainly  there  are  dangers,"  said 
Douglas.  "The  demonstrators  quite  often 
flirt  with  riot.  However,  this  is  the  price  that 
has  to  be  paid." 

In  the  face  of  this  danger  the  Negro  atti- 
tude Is  a  blend  of  stoicism  and  defiance. 
"We  alwa3rs  have  faced  danger,"  said  Ike  Hall, 
a  Detroit  crane  operator.  "Being  a  Negro 
has  been  dangerous  to  start  with.  We  have 
been  beat-  and  lynched  and  killed  anyway." 
In  Negro  society,  a  visit  to  Jail  has  been 
transformed  from  a  mark  of  shame  to  a  badge 
of  honor.  The  poll  shows  that  a  full  48  per- 
cent of  all  Negroes — 0  million  Americans — 
say  they  are  willing  to  take  part  in  mass  pro- 
tests even  If,  as  in  Birmingham,  it  means 
mass  arrests  and  Jailings.  The  meaning  is 
clear:  Negroes  can  duplicate  the  Birmingham 
pattern  in  every  major  city  in  the  country. 

Prom  the  slums:  The  gravest  threat  of 
bloodshed  today  comes  from  the  slums  of  big 
cities  North  and  South,  where  one  Negro  in 
flve  believes  he  will  have  to  use  violence  to 
win  his  rights.  It  is  here,  in  the  casbahs  of 
Harlem  and  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  Mem- 
phis and  scores  of  other  cities,  that  the  pow- 
der keg  is  stored.  The  situation  is  ominous; 
though  the  weight  of  authority  and  leader- 
ahlp  is  on  the  side  of  nonviolence,  once  a 
Negro  mob  comes  out  of  a  slum,  conflict  and 
bloodshed  may  be  unavoidable. 

For  all  his  effectiveness  in  mobilizing 
marching,  and  winning  some  recognition,  the 
Newsweek  poll  shows  that  the  Negro  has  seri- 
ously neglected  a  free  society's  greatest 
weapon — ^the  vote.  Throughout  American 
history,  politics  has  been  the  classic  method 
for  a  minority  to  gain  recognition.  The  Irish 
and  the  Italians,  for  example,  have  done  well 
In  modem  times;  so  have  unions.  While  the 
Negro  evenrwhere  has  been  handicapped  in 
political  activity  by  poor  education,  and 
while  he  has  been  deliberately  barred  from 
voting  In  the  South,  the  fact  is  that  he  has 
dl^layed  great  political  apathy  even  where 
he  was  encouraged  to  enter  politics.  In  the 
long  struggle  to  c(»ne.  the  ballots  actually 
cast  coxild  be  the  most  powerful  weapon  of 
all. 


politics:  it's  kxmnxdt  so  to  i 


No  politician  and  no  party  ever  did  more 
for  anyone  than  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Republicans  did  for  the  Negroes  by  freeing 
the  slaves  in  1863. 

But  100  years  later,  the  Negro  in  America 
has  overwhelmingly  endorsed  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Democrats  as  Lincoln's  heirs. 

So  overwhelmingly  that  among  Negroes  it's 
Kennedy  by  a  thumping  30  to  1  over  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  George  Ronmey,  or  Barry  Ocdd- 
water. 

So  overwhelmingly  that  only  4  Negroes 
out  of  100  feel  the  Republicans  will  do  more 
than  the  Democrats  to  help  Negroes  in  the 
next  few  years. 

So  overwhelmingly  that  almost  one  out 
of  two  Negroes  (48  percent)  nominate  Re- 
publican Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  as  the  Presi- 
dent who  did  less  for  Negro  rights  than  any 
other  President  since  1932.  (Three  out  of 
four — 73  percent — say  Mr.  Kennedy  has  done 
most.) 

In  short,  the  debate  Inside  the  OOP  over 
how  strong  a  stand  to  take  on  civil  rights  is 
almost  academic  to  the  Negro.  In  his  view, 
the  Republican  Party  already  has  become  Vir- 
tually a  white  man's  party. 

The  short-term  implications  of  this  mas- 
sive disenchantment  are  plain.  In  the  1964 
election,  if  the  trend  holds,  it  means  another 
580,000  Negro  votes  for  Mr.  Kennedy.  (In  the 
1960  election,  this  would  have  meant  that 
instead  of  squeaking  past  Nixon  by  119,000 
votes,  Mr.  Kennedy  would  have  won  with  a 
convincing  plurality  of  1,279,000  votes.) 

Por  1964,  it  will  take  nothing  less  than  a 
miracle  to  change  the  Republican  Party's 
image  among  Negroes  enough  to  win  their 
votes  to  any  significant  degree.  The  News- 
week poll  asked  Negroes  why  they  felt  the 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats  would  do  more 
to  help  them  in  the  next  few  years.  Some  of 
their  answers: 

"Republicans  are  for  power  and  money," 
said  Laura  Turpln,  a  32-year-old  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  housewife. 

"The  Democratic  Party  raises  wages  and 
makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  live  on  a 
higher  level.  The  Republican  Party  lowers 
wages,"  said  Mrs.  Juanita  Colbert.  43,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

"The  high  aristocratic  Republicans  think 
nothing  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Mary  Warren,  a  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  housewife. 

"I  feel  that  the  Republicans  are  for  the 
rich  and  the  white,"  said  a  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
domestic. 

Negro  leaders  are  twice  as  Republican  as 
the  Negro  rank  and  file,  the  Newsweek  poll 
shows;  1  in  5  leaders  considers  himself  a 
Republican,  instead  of  1  in  10  among  the 
rank  and  file.  Here  the  Negroes  closely 
parallel  other  minorities,  who  tend  to  vote 
Republican  as  they  climb  up  the  econ<miic 
ladder.  (One  New  England  politician  calls 
this  the  two-bathroom  syndrome — when 
a  poor  man  adds  a  second  bathroom  he 
changes  his  party  affiliation  from  Democratic 
to  Republican.)  But  any  Negro  leader  who 
tries  to  deliver  the  vote  to  the  Republicans 
in  1964  would  likely  find  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  nonexistent  army — as  John  L.  Lewis  did 
in  1940  when  he  tried  to  take  the  CIO  vote 
from  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  Where  only  65 
percent  of  the  Negro  leaders  consider  them- 
selves card-carrying  Democrats,  74  percent  of 
the  rank  and  file  so  consider  themselves,  and 
89  percent  of  them  think  John  P.  Kennedy 
has  done  a  good  Job  as  President. 

Paradoxically,  there  are  a  number  of  dan- 
gers for  both  Negroes  and  Democrats  in  the 
almost  monolithic  nature  of  the  Negro  com- 
mitment. 

Por  the  Negroes,  the  danger  Is  that  they 
may  lose  much  of  their  political  leverage. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  R^ubllcans  may  de- 
cide that  the  Negro  vote  cannot  be  had,  and 
may  therefc»«  abandon  any  thought  of  help- 
ing the  cause  of  civil  rights.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Democrats  may  be  tempted  to  take 
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the  Negro  vote  so  much  tm  granted  tliat  they 
similarly  will  flag  In  the  cauae. 

Herein,  of  course,  lies  the  danger  for  the 
Democrats.  Pot  in  the  long  run,  Amntean 
politics  have  proved  that  a  vote  unwooed  Is 
a  vote  unwon.  Voters,  as  the  old  Alben 
Barkley  story  went,  keep  asking:  "What  have 
you  done  fOT  me  lately?"  If  the  Democrats 
don't  deliver  for  the  Negroes — deliver  big — 
the  Negro  voter  may  well  go  elsewhere. 


The  Negro  vote 
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"I  can't  vote":  When  Negroes  can't  vote 
at  all,  the  voices  are  siillen.  angry,  beaten. 
"You  had  to  pay  a  white  guy — In  order  to 
vote — and  if  you  tried  you  were  threatened," 
says  a  29-year-old  Jackson,  Miss.,  paints. 
"They  say  I  didn't  pass  the  part  about  the 
Constitution."  adds  a  Jackson  maid.  "It's 
no  use;  they  don't  want  you  to  vote  here." 
a  45-year-old  Woodville,  MLbs.,  construction 
worker  states  bluntly.  A  Woodville  tractor 
driver  says:  "I  know  I  can't  vote  If  I  wanted 
to."  But  strangely,  this  anger  Is  not  directed 
against  the  people  (Democrats)  who  prevent 
them  from  registering  or  voting. 

In  fact  there  is  every  Indication  that 
southern  Negroes  are  massively  hopeful 
about  their  chances  at  persuading  or  forcing 
Democratic  officials  to  put  them  on  the 
voter's  rolls  In  the  next  6  years  (none  think 
they  will  be  any  worse  off).  Here  again, 
Negroes  are  ready  to  Integrate  into  regular 
(Democratic)  political  parties — 61  percent 
versus  only  11  percent  who  think  Negroes 
should  work  Independently,  outside  the  regu- 
lar party  organisations. 

Most  significantly,  the  Newsweek  poll 
shows  that  Negroes  are  ready  to  move  po- 
litically, ready  to  break  out  of  their  tradi- 
tional inaction  and  to  Influence  Sections  Im^ 
POTtantly.  Obviously  meeting  oriented  iOo 
connection  with  the  flght  fOT  civil  rights, 
one  Negro  In  three  has  been  to  a  politloal 
meeting;  even  In  the  South  the  ratio  Is  ona 
in  four.  One  Negro  in  three  has  asked  peo- 
ple to  register  to  vote,  and  one  In  four  has 
asked  people  to  vote  fOT  one  candidate  over, 
another.  This  Is  tempting  arithmetic  to 
Kennedy  Democrats,  fOT  its  shows  that  if  the 
political  torch  is  thrown  to  the  Negroes, 
the  fire  will  bum  fiercely. 

The  big  question  fOT'  Republicans:  are 
southern  Negroes  so  s\isceptlble  to  a  major 
political  drive  that  eventually  they  can  be 
won  back  to  the  GOP? 

Trouble:  For  the  short  term,  however,  the 
OOP  is  in  trouble — at  the  moment.  Negroes 
equate  their  self-interest  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  fortimes.  "If  President  Ken- 
nedy wins  reelection  next  year,  do  you  think 
it  will  help  Negro  rights,  set  them  back,  or 
not  change  things  much  one  way  ot  another?" 
Negroes  were  asked.  Mem  than  17  out  of  30 
southern  Negroes  (87  percent)  said  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's reelection  would  help  Negro  rights, 


and  among  southernoa  most  likely  to  vote — 
the  urban  groap  and  the  middle-  and  upper- 
income  groups— the  proportion  rose  to  92 
percent  and  80  percent  respectively.  (Na- 
tionally, 82  percent  of  the  Negro  rank  and 
file  thought  Mr.  Kennedy's  reelection  would 
help  their  cause.)  A  Kennedy  defeat  would 
specifically  hurt  the  fight  fOT  Negro  rights, 
according  to  43  percent  of  southern  Negroes, 
though  more  than  1  out  of  4  (29  percent) 
thought  the  civil-rights  revolution  was  al- 
ready rolling  so  fast  that  a  Kennedy  defeat 
would  make  no  appreciable  difference. 

When  the  Negroes'  self-interest  is  equated 
with  the  politics  of  1963,  their  opinion  of 
President  Kennedy  is  even  higher.  "How 
would  you  rate  the  Job  John  P.  Kennedy  has 
done  as  President?"  asked  the  Newsweek  poll. 
Eighty-nine  percent  characterized  it  as  either 
"excellent"  (62  percent),  or  "pretty  good" 
(27  percent) .  Por  those  who  fear  a  Kennedy 
dynasty,  the  arithmetic  is  equally  discom- 
forting. When  the  same  question  was  asked 
about  Robert  Kennedy,  82  percent  gave  the 
AttOTney  General  either  "excellent"  (55  per- 
cent) OT  "pretty  good"  (27  percent),  and 
among  100  Negro  leaders,  Robert  Kennedy 
even  outscored  his  brother,  by  88  percent  to 
82  percent. 

President  Kennedy's  popiilarity  among  Ne- 
groes places  him  right  after  the  NAACP  and 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  In  the  leadership 
triimivirate.  This  fact,  more  than  any  other 
today,  dominates  the  stOTy  of  the  Negro  In 
politics. 

NXWSWXBK'S    100 

In  selecting  100  Negro  leaders  to  interview, 
Newsweek  followed  the  advice  of  Negroes 
themselves,  did  not  merely  pick  front-page 
names.  A  handful  were  unreachable  ot  re- 
fused to  be  interviewed.    Those  who  agreed: 

Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy.  Atlanta  minister. 

T.  M.  Alexander,  Atlanta  businessman. 

Horace  C.  Anderson.  Palo  Alto  engineer. 

Bernard  T.  Bailey,  DetnHt  editor. 

James  Baldwin.  New  Tork  author. 

Claude  A.  Bamett.  Chicago  Journalist. 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Batson,  Boston  social  WOTker. 

George  Beavers.  Los  Angeles  businessman. 

Edwin  C.  Berry,  Chicago,  UrtMui  League. 

Rev.  James  L.  Bevel.  Cleveland,  Miss.,  SCLC. 

M.  Leo  Bohanon,  St.  Louis  social  worker. 

HOTace  J.  Bond,  Atlanta.  8NCC. 

Thomas  Bradley.  Los  Angeles  attorney. 

Dolores  Branche,  Chicago  social  wOTker. 

Wiley  A.  Branton,  Atlanta  atfaxney. 

Edward  W.  Brooke,  Massachusetts  attorney 
general. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Brooklns,  Los  Angeles  minister. 

Gwendolyn  Brooks,  Chicago  poetess. 

Basil  W.  Brown.  Michigan  State  senator. 

Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr..  San  PTanclaoo  atUx*- 
ney. 

Ernest  Calloway.  St.  Louis  union  official. 

Kenneth  E.  Campbell,  Chicago  alderman. 

David  Carlisle,  Los  Angeles  bualnasaman. 

A.  M.  Carter,  Augusta,  Oa.,  businessman. 

Yolande  H.  Chambers,  Detroit  business- 
man. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  New  TOTk  psychologist. 

William  L.  Clay,  St.  Louis  aldetman. 

Albert  B.  Cleage  Jr..  Detroit  minister. 

Warren  R.  Cochrane,  Atlanta  TMCA. 

Prank  Collier.  Oakland  Journalist. 

William  B.  Collier,  Jr..  Chicago  business- 
man. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Collins,  San  Ptandsoo  den- 
tist. 

Mrs.  Oliver  CrawfOTd,  Chicago  housewife. 

Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  entertainer. 

Hcdmes  (Daddy-O)  Daylle,  Chicago  disk 
Jockey. 

Uoyd  Dickens,  New  Tork  assemblyman. 

Edward  Dudley,  Manhattan  Borough  presi- 
dent. 

John  D.  Duncan,  Washington  commis- 
sioner. 

Bev.  Joseph  H.  Evans.  Chicago  minister. 

Joseph  A.  Falson.  Philadrtphla  business- 


James  L.  Farmer,  New  TOTk,  C<XiB  director. 


Rev.  Walter  Pauntroy,  Washington  min- 
ister. 

Arthur  Q.  Punn,  New  Ywk  attorney! 

Dick  Gregory,  Chicago  entertainer. 

Mrs.  Grace  T.  Elamllton,  Atlanta  housewife. 

Gladys  Harrington,  New  TOTk  social  wOTker. 

George  S.  Harris,  Chicago  businessman. 

Aaron  Henry,  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  pharmacist. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Hildebrand,  New  York  minister. 

Donald  Hollowell.  Atlanta  attorney. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Hurley,  Atlanta  NAACP. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Jackson,  Washington,  D.C..  min- 
ister. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Jarrett,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  minister. 

Bernard  Jefferson,  Los  Angeles  Judge. 

Mrs.  Emily  Johnson,  Los  Angeles  business- 
woman. 

John  H.  Johnson,  Chicago  publisher. 

Dr.  Jack  Kimburough,  San  Diego  dentist. 

Jewel  Lafontant,  Chicago  attorney. 

Westley  W.  Law,  Savazmah,  Ga.,  mailman. 

Dr.  T.  K.  Lawless,  Chicago  dermatologist. 

Louis  Lomax,  New  Tork  author. 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  Atlanta  educator. 

Harold  L.  Miles,  Chicago  pcdlce  captain. 

Blllie  Mills.  Los  Angeles  councilman. 

Delia  MltcheU,  High  Point.  N.C..  beauti- 
cian. 

Natalie  Monagas,  Philadelphia  musician. 

Cecil  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia  attorney. 

Fred  H.  Moore,  Charleston.  S.C..  attorney. 

Bev.  H.  Randolph  Mootc,  Los  Angeles  min- 
ister. 

Allan  Morrison.  New  Tork  Journalist. 

Dr.  James  Nabrit,  Jr..  Washington  educa- 
tor. 

Jesse  Owens,  Chicago  bxislnessman. 

James  V.  Paschal,  Atlanta  buslnesBman. 

Matthew  J.  Perry.  Columbia,  S.C.,  attOTney. 

Cecil  F.  Poole.  San  Ptandsco,  n.S.  attorney. 

Lincoln  G.  P(^e,  Jr..  Massachusetts  State 
representative. 

Jackie  Robinson,  New  Tork  businessman. 

George  Schuyler.  New  TOTk  Jonmallst. 

Harvey  N.  Schmidt.  Philadelphia  attorney. 

Cornelius  Scott,  Atlanta  editor. 

Manihall  L.  Shepard,  Philadelphia  council- 
man. 

Rev.  Robert  L.  T.  Smltli,  JadEKm  minister. 

Mrs.  Muriel  Snowden,  Boaten  hoosevlfe. 

Valno  SpencOT,  Los  Angslts  judge. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Stanley.  Ofs— <bui'u,  IV.C,  min- 
ister. 

Chester  S.  Stovall,  St.  Louis  wrifare  direc- 
tor. 

D«npsey  J.  Travis.  Chicago  banker. 

Rl<diard  M.  Walker,  Boatcm  businessman. 

Winis  F.  Ward,  DMrolt  attorney. 

Dr.  CUntOB  X.  WknMr,  Attanta  physician. 

Bennettg  Washlngtoik.  Washington  educa- 
tor. 

James  L.  Watson,  New  Twk  attorney. 

Rev.  S.  Leon  Whitney,  Ja^aon.  Miss.,  min- 
ister. 

Roy  Wllklns,  executive  secretary,  NAACP. 

Howard  B.  Woods,  St.  Louis.  Mo..  editOT. 

Abe  Woodson,  San  Francisco  athlete. 

Malot^m  X,  New  Toiic  minister. 

C.  R.  Tates,  Atlanta  busineeBman. 

Whitney  Toung,  Jr.,  New  Tork  Urban 
League. 

Paul  Zuber,  New  TOTk  attorney. 

TKB  BK  MAM  IS  lUBTDr  LTJTHSS  KZMO,  JB. 

"Hurry  up,  there  go  our  fouowers,"  says 
Whitney  Toung,  executive  dirsotor  ot  the 
Nattonal  Urban  Lasgua.  His  wry  warning 
points  to  the  single  overriding  fact  that  ooo- 
fironts  every  Negro  leader  today:  the  leader- 
ship is  locked  into  a  course  of  action  by  the 
militancy  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Overwhelmingly,  tb*  leaders  endorse  the 
major  Negro  goals  eeotiomlc  equality  and 
opportunity,  and  ooD4>leto  integration. 
OverwlMlmingly,  they  agree  with  the  rank 
and  file's  means  to  a  siMutlon — nonviolence, 
reliance  on  corrective  legislation,  and  nego- 
ttotions  with  the  white  leadenblp.  Over- 
whelmingly, they  concur  that  the  need  for 
progress  is  urgent.  "My  daflnition  o(  now  is 
yesterday."  says  Cscil  Moore,  lawyer  and 
NAACP  leader  in  Philadelphte. 
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of  the  leaders'.  The  Student  Nonviolent  Ck>- 
ordlnatlng  Committee  (SNCC  or  "Snick")  — 
which  was  bom  in  1960  out  of  the  Oreens- 
boro,  N.C.,  sit-in  campaign — is  rated  favor- 
ably by  only  18  percent  of  the  rank  and  file, 
and  74  percent  of  the  leaders. 
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'  Leas  than  I  peroent. 

These  lower  ratings  do  not  reflect  opposi- 
tion, however.  What  they  signify  is  simply 
that  one-third  to  threa-quartera  of  the 
Negro  rank  and  file  are  unsure  of  what  tbeee 
ocganlaatlons  are  and  what  they  have  done. 
Even  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  goea  unrecog- 
nized by  a  third  of  Negroes  poUed.  Clearly 
the  roota  of  tha  Negro  revolution  lie  not  so 
much  in  tha  strength  of  its  leadership  as  in 
the  oonsdousaess  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Some  flndlngn  on  other  individual  Negro 


Harlem  Representative  A»am  Clatton 
PowBX  got  plus  marks  tnxa.  ftl  percent  of 
the  rank  and  file.  S2  percent  of  the  leaders. 
But  some  dowarate  hlai.  New  York  piano 
mover  Bayaiond  TWefalr  says:  "When  things 
get  thick  he  thins  out." 

VS.  Oireolt  ludge  Thurgood  Marshall 
wins  64  peroant  i^yproval  aaMng  the  rank 
and  fUe  and  a  sky-high  94  percent  among 
the  leaders.  Basil  Wilmington  Brown  of 
Highland  Park.  Mich.,  assessed  him  this 
way:  "He  waa  great  because  of  the  many, 
many  yean  of  legal  work  culminating  In  the 
segiegatlcm  decision  la  the  Supreme  Court." 

Beetaening  Writer  James  Baldwin,  high 
priest  of  the  Negro's  anguish,  gets  a  favor- 
able reading  from  only  40  percent  of  the 
rank  aad  file  but  goes  up  to  67  percent 
among  the  leaders. 

Among  Negro  entertainers.  It  Is  the  mili- 
tant ones  who  get  the  hlgheet  marks.  A 
relative  newcomer  like  Chicago  Comedian 
Dick  Oregory,  who  was  conspicuously  Jailed 
dtiring  the  Birmingham  riots,  scores  higher 
(63  percent  favorable)  than  such  an  inter- 
nationally known  name  as  Harry  Belafonte 
(58  percent) . 

In  short,  it  Is  a  dictate  of  this  social  revo- 
lution that  the  leaders  mtut  prove  them- 
selves on  the  civil  rights  battlefields — and 
the  poll  statistics  make  it  clear  that  the 
leaders  have  won  their  spurs  the  hard  way. 
C<nnpared  with  4  iwrcent  of  tbe  rank  and 
fUe,  31  percent  of  the  leadership  or  their 
families  have  gone  to  Jail  sometime  dviring 
the  fight  for  dvll  rights.  Thirty-nine  per- 
cent have  Joined  in  sit-ins;  64  percent  have 
picketed  a  store;  62  percent  have  marched 
la  a  demonstration;    and  70  peraaat  have 


Mra.  Ruby  Huriey.  the 
NAACP's  southeaatera  regional  director  in 
Atlanta,  says:  "There  are  easier  ways  to  make 
a  Uvti«.'* 

AB  through  the  leadership  interviews  ran 
the  common  theme  of  urgency.  "Progress 
shouldn't  be  made  yesterday,"  said  Massa- 
chusetts Attorney  General  Bdward  W. 
Brooke.  "You  dont  stop  beating  your  wife 
with  all  deliberate  spe«d.  you  stop  right 
now."  added  Philadelphia  Coimcilman  at 
Large  Marshall  L.  Shepard.  Seven  out  of 
ten  Negro  leaders  (compared  with  50  per- 
cent of  the  rank  and  file)  agree  that  the 
pace  is  now  too  slow:  and  42  percent  of  them 
confess  to  feeling  differently  lately  about  get- 
ting personally  Involved  in  the  revolt.  "I 
used  to  feel  that  I  as  a  minister  shouldn't 
get  involved.  But  when  I  saw  these  yovmg 
students  willingly  and  cheerfully  going  to 
Jail  I  felt  ashamed.  Now  I  feel  it's  a  dis- 
grace not  to  get  involved,"  says  the  64-year- 
old  Shepard. 

Shopping  lists:  But  Involved  how?  The 
leaders  offer  an  extensive  battery  of  specific 
I^oposals  for  winning  the  fight.  "A  Negro 
should  be  en4>loyed  in  the  registrar's  office 
and  the  polls  kept  opeii  every  day."  says  the 
Reverend  E.  W.  Jarrett,  of  Oadsden,  Ala. 
"Complete  unification  of  all  civil  rights 
groups'*  is  the  need,  according  to  New  York 
Lawyer  Paul  Zuber.  "Bettm^  roles  for  Negroes 
in  TV  and  movies."  suggests  Dick  Gregory. 
"Open  occupancy  laws,"  urges  New  York 
Businessman  Jackie  Robinson.  "Congres- 
sional legislation  requiring  an  educational - 
desegregation  plan"  Is  one  thing  the 
NAACP's  Roy  WilUns  wants.  And  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League's  Whitney  Young  calls 
for  nothing  less  than  "a  massive  domestic 
Marshall  plan  giving  special  preferential  aid 
to  Negro  citizens,  the  same  conscious  effort 
to  include  that  the  society  historically  has 
exhibited  in  exclusion." 

But  specific  proposals  will  be  listened  to 
by  Negroes  only  insofar  as  they  fall  within 
the  clearly  held  consensus  that  civil  rights 
progress  must  be  made.  The  magnitude  of 
this  hope  and  determination  means  that  the 
leadership  could  not  comprcnnise  any  of  the 
goals,  even  if  it  wanted  to. 

The  leaders  know  vict<»7  will  not  be  easy. 
Better  off  materially,  they  are  nevertheless 
more  aroused  than  the  rank  and  file  over 
tinfalr  rents,  and  all  the  other  hallmarks  of 
discrimination.  They  Invest  significantly 
less  blind  faith  In  the  omnipotence  of  the 
President  or  even  the  demonstrations  to  ctnre 
all  these  evils.  Three  out  of  four  of  them 
are  sharply  consdotis  that  the  demonstra- 
tions could  give  rise  to  the  violence  they 
deplore.  And  almost  directly  opposite  from 
the  rank  and  file,  they  are  overwhelmingly 
convinced  that  If  It  came  to  outright  race 
war  the  whites  would  win.  Birt  paradoxi- 
cally, the  leadership  answers  even  more 
hopefully  about  the  outcome  of  the  struggle. 
By  a  33-to-l  margin  the  leadership  believes 
that  a  white  attitxide  which  has  already 
gotten  better  will  Improve  even  more  dra- 
matically la  the  aext  few  years.  "I  must 
believe  it  or  blow  my  head  off,"  says  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Oollins,  a  California  Urban  League 
board  member.  And  Philadelphia  pianist 
Natalie  Hlnderas  says:  "You  can  suddenly 
see  the  silver  lining." 

WHAT   TBI   NXCBOES  THINK    OF   WHTRS 

What  does  the  Negro  think  of  the  white 
world  around  him?  How  does  ha  feel  about 
the  white  man?  Porty.  questions  were 
aimed  at  finding  out.  Chief  conclusion:  the 
Negro  conaldera  the  white  man  his  greatest 
burden,  but  the  burden  grows  lighter  every 
day. 

At  tha  lower  and  of  the  economic  scale, 
he  tends  to  be  distrustful  of  the  white  man 
and  his  motives.  Only  ona  In  four  rank- 
and-file  Negroes  thinks  the  white  man  sin- 
cerely wanta  to  see  him  get  a  better  break. 
Porty-ona    peroent   think   tha    white    man 
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waati  to  keep  tha  Negro  in  his  place,  and  17 
percent  aay  tha  whites  simply  don't  care. 

On  tbe  upper  levels,  and  among  tha  Negro 
leadership  group,  the  degree  of  trust  rises 
sharply,  though  it  Is  by  no  means  aa  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence.  Middle-  and 
upper-income  Negroes  of  the  North  give  the 
whites  a  88  percent  favorable  vote,  while 
their  counterparts  In  the  South  make  it  45 
percent.  The  leadership  group  votes  favor- 
able by  a  bare  majority. 

Fear  pattern:  In  expressing  their  feelings 
about  the  white  man,  a  good  many  Negroes 
think  that  he  has  been  pushed  into  patterns 
of  discrimination  by  fear — fear  of  losing  his 
job  to  a  Negro,  fear  of  intermarriage,  even 
fear  of  losing  a  servile  class  to  wait  on  him. 

Morris  Narclsse.  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans,  said: 
"The  poor  white  man  especially  thinks  a 
Negro  might  get  his  Job."  John  Pontenot. 
of  Los  Angeles,  observed:  "They  think  they 
going  to  get  too  numy  two-toned  babies." 
"They're  afraid  they'U  loee  their  maids," 
said  Richard  Harris,  a  Louisville,  Ky.,  track- 
man. 

Others  think  the  white  Just  naturally 
wants  to  feel  superior.  "Without  the  Negro, 
the  white  man  has  no  one  to  look  down  on." 
said  Mae  PoweU,  of  Washington,  l^C.  "He 
certainly  can't  look  down  on  the  Jew.  The 
Jew  made  an  ass  of  him."  "White  men  have 
gotten  so  they  think  they  own  the  whole 
world,"  said  Mable  Ratcllff,  a  Brooklyn  laun- 
dress. "They're  not  going  to  settle  for  smiles 
and  talk,  no." 

Negro  optimism:  In  spite  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, the  Negro  is  clearly  optimistic  about  the 
future  he  wants  to  share  with  the  whites. 
Fifty-two  percent  think  the  white  man's  at- 
titude toward  the  Negro  has  improved  over 
the  last  5  years  and  73  percent  feel  his  atti- 
tude will  continue  to  become  more  accom- 
modating in  the  next  6. 

"The  American  white  man  has  a  conscience 
and  the  nonviolent  method  appeals  to  that 
conscience.  Nobody  tolerates  kicking  a  man 
when  he's  down.  Like  Medger  Bvers.  no  one 
condones  shooting  a  man  in  the  back,"  was 
a  typical  response. 

All  in  all,  the  Negro  puts  more  trust  in  the 
white  man's  government  and  institutions 
than  he  does  in  the  individual. 

Of  all  whites,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who 
conduct  extensive  and  little  publicized  settle- 
ment work  in  Negro  communities,  are  most 
trusted  (by  56  percent  of  Negroes).  Con- 
trary to  supposition,  Negroes  think  well  of 
Jews.  But  the  Negro  himself  is  not  free  from 
bias.  Puerto  Ricans  are  considered  harmful 
(by  20  pttcent,  with  70  percent  saying  they 
are  not  sxire) . 

The  Negro  is  divided  on  white  churches  in 
general.  Plfty-foxir  percent  say  they  don't 
know  whether  churches  have  been  helpful  or 
not  and  the  reat  are  split  down  the  middle 
(23  percent  to  23  percent).  Labor  unions 
get  mixed  reviews  with  only  38  percent  think- 
ing they  are  helpful. 

Negroes  Judge  the  shifting  patterns  of  the 
white  man's  attitude  in  the  smallest  of  de- 
tails. Mrs.  James  Lowe,  of  Washington,  D.C, 
remembers  the  time  when  "the  white  man 
woiUd  not  use  a  capital  'N'  in  Negro." 

Thelma  Brown,  of  Houston.  Tex.,  sees 
progress  in  a  tlncup. 

"My  htisbcmd  says  they  have  one  cup  for 
kegs  of  water  at  work  now — nobody  thinks 
anything  about  it." 

For  Dorothy  Hampton,  a  28-3rear-dd  wel- 
fare case,  there  hasn't  been  any  change  at  all. 

"What  they  really  feels  on  the  inside  never 
changes.  Eventually  they  will  wind  up  call- 
ing you  a  nigger." 

Undwueath  the  trust  and  h(^>e  for  the 
future  felt  by  the  Negro  leadership  is  a  dark 
warning.  In  the  low-income  areas  and  urban 
slums,  resentment  toward  the  white  man  is 
deep,  bitter,  and  potentially  explosive.  Biz 
percent  of  low-income  Negroes  outside  the 
South  feel  the  white  man  really  wants  to 
see  Negroes  improve  themselvee.    The  large 
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majority  of  this  Northern  slum  groap  (81 
percent)  think  the  whites  want  to  keep  the 
Negro  down  or  simply  dont  care  one  way  or 
the  other. 

10-to-l  odds:  If  protests  and  Jallings  do 
bring  open  conflict,  the  typical  Negro  Is  not 
only  willing  to  fight,  but  he  even  thinks 
that  he  can  buck  the  white  man's  numerical 
odds  (10  to  1)  and  win.*  Some  are  confi- 
dent because  "God  is  on  our  side."  but  moat 
say  they  would  virin  simply  because  Negroes 
are  better  street  fighters.  "I  think  the  aver- 
age Negro  can  handle  about  10  whites,"  said 
John  Jones,  a  Bladenboro,  N.C.,  carpenter. 
"Ten  Negroes,  if  they  are  real  men,  can  chase 
60  white  men  in  the  lake — ^if  they  Just  stand 
up  for  their  rights."  said  a  Chicago  house- 
wife who  lives  on  a  p«i8l<m.  And  a  St.  Louis 
woman  handicapped  the  10-to-l  bet  this 
way:  "You  give  a  Negro  a  good,  sharp  knife 
and  he  can  get  you  10  whites  any  day." 

"Besides."  echoed  Leola  Williams,  of  West 
Paha  Beach,  Pla.,  "there  are  also  nine  scary 
whites  to  every  Negro." 

So  far,  the  threat  remains  only  a  threat. 
While  prep€u«d  to  use  violence,  most  Negroes 
(63  percent)  think  the  white  man  will  come 
around  eventxuOly  through  persuasion.  But 
aa  alarming  mmiber  (33  percent)  today  feel 
he  will  yield  only  to  force. 

"The  white  man  is  all  mix  up,"  said  a  70- 
year-old  Chicago  woman  living  on  a  pension. 
"He'd  like  to  do  better,  but  he's  aU  mix  up." 

Boycotts:  Weapon  of  the  future? 


Total 

Non- 
South 

South 

100 
leaders 

Have  you  stopped  buying 
in  certain  stores  in  town 
because  they  won't  hire 
N'MTOesT 

29 
71 

19 
81 

47 
63 

24 
76 

14 

86 

64 

66 

30 
70 

18 
82 

40 
00 

55 

No 

46 

liav    you  stopped  buying 
certain  companies'  prod- 
ucts because  you  have 
heard  they  discriminate 
against  Negroes? 
Yea_ 

52 

No 

irasked,  would  yon  do  the 
IMlowingT     (Percentage 
afitrmative.) 
Picke  a  store* 

48 
57 

8top  buying  at  a  storeT. 

66 

Dislikes:  Target*  of  the  present 


Total 

Non- 
soutb 

South 

100 
leaders 

What  2  or  3  white  leaders 
and  organiwtkms  do  you 
dislike    tbe    most   and 
trust  the  least? 

KaKlnxKlan_ 

(White)    CiUtens 
Council   

31 

26 
8 
8 
3 
2 
2 
3 

32 

20 
8 

10 
5 
2 
2 
3 

28 

27 
8 
6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

42 
52 

Ross  Bamett 

11 

Ueorge  C.  Wallace 

Barry  QoWwater 

Orval  Faubus. 

American  Nad  Party.. 
John  Birch  Society 

10 

8 

6 

10 

16 

Thx  PuTumx:  Not  How  Much — ^Bttt  Whxn 

As  certain  as  the  rhythms  of  the  seasons, 
the  Negro  revolution  will  outlive  the  stunmer 
of  its  birth.  It  will  not  end  when  the  leaves 
redden,  when  the  cotton  is  baled,  when  night 
comes  charitably  early  to  hide  the  sltuns  of 
Harlem  and  the  South  Side  and  Buttermilk 
Bottom  from  themselves.     It  will  go  on. 

It  will  go  on,  says  a  New  Orleans  Instir- 
ance  executive,  "for .  the  same  reason  the 
original  13  colonies  took  up  arms  against 
George  m.  For,  like  the  colonies,  we  have 
beseeched.     We   have   Implored.     We   have 


'Four  pvrouxt  of  Negroes  interviewed 
claimed  censtis  figures  were  wrong  and  g 
percent  said  there  are  actually  naore  Negroes 
than  whites  anyway. 


supplicated.  We  have  entreated.  *  •  •  la 
shcnt,  we  are  writing  our  Dadaratloa  d  la- 
dependence  in  shoe  leather  Inataad  of  ink.**  ^ 

Given  his  ehoAee,  tha  Hegro  wmild  prefer 
ink— on  bargaining  agraemeats  irttti  wbttaa, 
on  court  pleadings,  on  the  tiallnt  and  ba 
will  use  it  wherever  he  can.  But  ttsa  wbita 
man  won't  always  bargain,  and 
losing  their  patience  with 
("The  moderates  dont  mlad  If  Nagroaa  (at 
a  better  break,"  says  lAw.  Laora  Tutpla  ot 
Washington.  D.C,  "but  85  or  SO  yaaca  would 
be  all  right  with  them.")  Tha  aoorta  aia 
slow.  And  the  power  of  tba  ballot  Is  re- 
stricted for  the  Negro,  nattonally  at  least, 
by  his  own  monolithic  attaduaant  to  Joba 
F.  Kennedy  and  his  party.  Negro  kiailciiB — 
unable  to  bargain  with  the  GOP— caa  only 
try  to  roll  out  a  massive  Kexmedy  vote  and 
hope  for  leverage  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers. 

So  the  Negro  will  go  on  agt>tit»g  for  his 
rights  with  his  shoe  leather— and  with  his 
wallet.  There  is  an  imiwn^*  reaervoir  of 
E\Q>port  for  a  boycott  campaign,  with  82  per- 
cent of  all  Negroes  waiting— so  thay  aay^- 
only  to  be  asked.  There  are  manpower  pools 
almost  as  big  for  sit-ins.  mass  marches, 
picket  lines,  and,  if  need  be,  going  to  Jail — a 
reserve  that  means  no  city  with  a  substantial 
Negro  enclave  is  Immune. 

Walk  tall:  The  Negro  feels  his  faith  in 
mass  protest  has  already  moved  mountains. 
If  nothing  more,  it  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  walk  taller.  "Anything  I  want,"  says 
Dane  Vick.  a  blind  pensioner  in  Oklahoma 
City,  "the  white  people  are  respectful.  Now 
the  whites  say  'yes,  sir'  to  me."  Even  more, 
the  Negro  is  convinced  that  demonstrations 
work.  "The  leaders  sitting  down  together 
would,  of  cotirse,  be  the  best  way,"  says  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Jeltz.  minorities  repreeentative  for  an 
Oklahoma  City  employment  service.  "But 
we  fotmd  it  didnt  work  and  sit-ins  did." 

Violence  will  remain  a  constant  risk  of  the 
revolution.  Underiylng  the  omifldent  and 
hopeful  consensus  in  the  Newswedc  poll  is  a 
minority  marked  by  portents  of  alienation, 
hostility,  and  danger.  One  Negro  in  five 
thinks  the  cause  cannot  be  won  without 
violence,  and  some  are  already  fighting  mad. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Durham,  a  St.  Lotils  housewife. 
says:  "Tliem  white  folks  get  scared  when 
a  Negro  gets  mad.  and  we  gonna  have  to  get 
good  and  mad  and  let  them  know  we  mean 
bxisiness." 

Danger  signs:  The  flash  point  is  likeliest 
in  the  northern  slums,  where  one  Negro  in 
four  thinks  violence  is  inevitable,  where 
one  in  eight  approves  of  the  BlaiA  Muslims, 
where  one  in  two  thinks  the  white  man 
wants  to  keep  him  down.  ("Maybe  up  here 
they  Just  show  us  one  side  of  their  face," 
says  a  Detroit  truckdrtver,  "but  we  under- 
stand what  they  mean.")  More  often  than 
Negroes  elsewhere,  the  northern  slum 
dweller  sees  a  desperate  streak  in  the  dem- 
onstrations; the  Negro  Is  simply  "tired  of 
being  pushed  around."  More  often  than 
Negroes  elsewhere,  he  is  likely  to  push  back. 

But  in  the  mainstream,  the  church-orioit- 
ed.  middle-class  Negro  leadership  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  rank  and  file. 
North  and  South,  are  committed  to  moderate 
means,  to  persuasion  where  possible,  to  non- 
violent protest  where  necessary.  For  all  this 
sense  of  restraint,  thay  will  not  settle  for 
less  than  across-the-board  victory.  Even  if 
the  Presldentis  civil-rights  legislation  passes 
Congress  Intact,  the  revolt  will  not  be  over. 
To  the  Negro  majority,  it  is  sUnply  not 
enough.  When  a  Negro  demands  freedom,  he 
means  freedom  from  all  the  disabilities  that 
go  with  a  dark  skin. 

Por  the  future,  the  crisis  point  will  oome  if 
and  when  the  irresistible  force  of  Negro  pro- 
test meats  the  Immovable  object  of  white 
intractability.  In  poUa  for  tba  Waablngton 
Poat,  Louis  Harris  found  nukjorltlaa  of  white 
Americana  In  favor — at  leaat  In  prladpla — 
m  taking  Federal  action  to  secure  the  Negro's 
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Itbat  ba  wlU  start  tnatlng 

at  bis  oonadsnoa.  ba- 

asUltaney.  or  simply  be- 

Imarlean.    But  wbetber  or 

Is  vUltng  to  opan  tbe  final 
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^iluda  man  tbls  vary  In- 
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>t  soma  of  tbesi 


A.  It.  PIPEB,|  EDITOR  OF  CXJUNCHi 
BLOFPB  NONPAREIL.  Smii  CAR- 
RIES ON 

Mr.  unA^ESfL  Mr.  President,  the  July 
1968  iaaae  otUe  ASNE  Bulletin  contains 
fiw^-de9erve<!  artlde  on  one  of  the  most 
respected  newt  Mtpennen  in  the  State  of 
lova.  He  is  i  .  M.  Piper,  editor  of  the 
OouncU  Bluib  Nonpareil.  At  the  a«e 
of  83.  be  stfll  a  riles  on.  producing  about 
a  thousand  edi  orials  a  year.  A  stalwart 
Repubtteaxi.  b^  still  belieyes  that  the 
Nation's  streni  th  Ues  in  a  strong  two- 
party  system.  If  either  party  deviates 
from  his  stam  ards.  he  Is  wining  to  say 
■o— In  print 

I  ask  nnan  moos  ccnaent  that  the 
itttled  "A.  M.  Piper:  Iowa  Re- 
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There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  otdeted  tojbe  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follow*: 


.  Solid  BAFitar, 


brlpe,  fluaan  Brinanaid  of  S<m 

rly  of  Des  Ifoinea — and  bar 

bald  bean- friends  of  the  Pipers 

be^  wltb  some  of  tbe  details? 

for  blood  teats,  required 
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let. 
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lliat  Iowa  law  requliea 
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"I  gwsai  tbay>e  fixed  It  so  X  cant  ba 
Impataoas.** 

Ha  was  married  on  Monday. 

This  Is  a  msJi  of  many  faceta,  but  tan- 
petooslty  Is  not  one  of  tbsm.  tbls  Is  a  man 
of  Inbsrant  Intsgilty.  and  buUt-ln  dignity. 
Be  can.  and  does,  ebanga.  He  Is  firm,  but  not 
launovable. 

For  years  be  was  an  ardent  prohibitionist. 
Tet  he  was  one  of  the  State's  first  editors 
to  call  for  Iowa  to  legalise  llqtior  by  tbe 
drink,  a  job  tbe  legislature  finally  aooom- 
pUshed  In  ISdi. 

"PrcblbltlOD  Jtist  dldnt  work, "  be  wlU  tell 
you.  "Bootlegging  and  Illegal  tavam  sales 
were  worse  tban  regulated  saloons." 

His  friends  at  ABMK  are  responsible  for 
bis  first  drink  of  Uquor — at  age  63. 

"We  walked  Into  the  cocktail  loxmga  at 
the  Wlllard  at  tbe  cloaa  of  an  afternoon  ses- 
sion. Someona  ordered  martinis.  I'd  never 
even  seen  one  before.  I  must  have  drunk 
It  too  fast.  When  I  got  up  my  feet  didn't 
operate  properly." 

Mr.  Piper  baa  been  an  ardent  Republican 
since  tbe  days  of  McKlnley. 

"I  became  a  BepubUoan  when  I  was  16. 
Tbat  was  In  18M  wban  William  Jennings 
Bryan  ran  against  McKlnley.  I  just  dklnt 
like  Bryan's  platform  of  free  sllTer.  My 
family  were  all  Democrats  but  I  wasnt  and 
I'm  still  not  sorry  I  cbanged  family  horses 
before  I  was  old  enough  to  TOte." 

Yet  he  has  been  known  to  editorially 
support  a  Democrat  at  the  local  level.  And 
he  voted  for  Woodrow  Wilson  tor  President 
In  1912. 

Many  of  his  friends  in  government  are 
Democratic.  He  renews  these  acquaintances 
each  year  in  Washington,  xisually  for  a  week 
after  ASNE  meetings. 

"This  year  I  told  Senator  HuMPHazT  the 
way  things  were  going  I  had  better  enlarge 
my  Democratic  acquaintances  because  I  have 
a  feeling  there  are  going  to  be  fewer  and 
fewer  Republicans." 

Some  years  ago  (l«ig  before  Oolowatb)  , 
Mr.  Piper  wrote :  < 

"The  more  I  read  of  history  tbe  more  I 
think  Harry  Truman  will  ba  m<x«  highly 
regarded  In  tbe  futiire  tban  when  be  was 
President.  He  bad  to  make  many  great  deci- 
sions. They  weren't  all  rlgbt  ones,  but  he 
nuide  them." 

Stalwart  Republican  that  he  la.  he  be- 
lieves the  Nation's  strength  Ues  In  a  strong 
two-party  political  S3rstem.  To  this,  he  says, 
you  must  coi^le  a  people  with  strong  reli- 
gious convicttans. 

A  solid  Baptist  (they  part  on  the  liquor 
Issue),  he's  the  best  aource  In  tbe  oOlce  for 
a  needed  Biblical  quota.  If  ba  doasnt  re- 
member it  verbatim,  be  knows  In  what  book 
to  find  It.  And  the  same  g^oes  for  American 
blstmy. 

Each  Sunday  his  lead  editorial  deals  with 
reUgion  as  a  philosophy  of  life.  Time  and 
again  he  has  rallied  faltering  southwest  Iowa 
Democrats  to  support  their  causa.  To  this 
free  enterpriser,  competition  In  pc^tlcs  is 
as  essential  as  ccmipetltion  In  bTislneee. 

He  la  proud  of  bis  friendships  on  Capitol 
mil.  the  great  and  near  great,  which  span 
such  political  chasms  as  former  President 
Hoover.  Senator  Tbft,  Richard  Nixon,  Vice 
President  Johnson,  and  Senator  Harry  Byrd. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  Senator  B-ras  I  told 
him  one  of  my  greatest  regrets  U  that  X  never 
had  the  opportimlty  to  vote  for  him  for 
President. 

"Before  Nixon  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent I  told  him  I  had  two  words  of  advice 
for  him  In  his  campaign.  The  words  were, 
"Be  yourself.'  If  he  bad  been  himself  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  been  elected. 

**X  also  told  Senator  BUI  Knowland  before 
he  retired  that  I  believed  the  near  future 
of  tbe  RepuMlean  Party  might  depend  on 
Callfomia,  and  X  hoped  the  party  leaders 
In  that  State  wouldn't  get  Into  a  hassle 
among  themselves.    He  dldnt  answer,  but 


began  to  talk  about  other  mattara.  Bis  eaa- 
dldacy  for  Oofamor  later  npaet  tbe  party 
KppHtemet." 

Great  Prealdeota?  "Washington  and  Un- 
coln.  and  maybe  Andrew  Jackson,  TlModore 
Rooeevalt,  Wilson  and  rraaklln  D.  Rooae- 
velt." 

Tou  understand  the  Importance  of  the 
p<^ltlcal  seena  In  Mr.  Piper's  Ufa  wban  you 
learn  tbat  twice  It  baa  been  Instrumental 
in  separating  him  from  a  job.  And  twice  It 
has  retximed  blm  to  work. 

At  ao  he  left  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  his  birthplace,  to  be- 
come a  reporter  for  tbe  Iowa  State  Register 
at  Des  Moines. 

A  ye«u-  later,  tbe  opposition  Des  Moines 
Leader  printed  an  editorial  on  the  death  of 
McKlnley.  It  drew  warm  praise  over  the 
State. 

Acting  on  a  tip,  Mr.  Piper  did  a  bit  of 
research. 

"It  was  practically  word  for  word  parts  at 
Beecher's  famous  oration  on  tba  death  of 
Lincoln.  The  Leader  editor  had  substituted 
Mckinley's  name  for  Lincoln,  and  Ohio  for 
nilnols. 

"I  called  tbls  to  tbe  attention  of  my  editor. 
He  had  me  do  a  story,  and  wa  printed  It 
along  with  the  Leader's  editorial  and  Beech- 
er  on  Lincoln  side  by  side.  It  created  quite 
a  stir. 

"Later,  when  the  papera  were  combined, 
the  editor  at  The  Leader  was  made  city  edi- 
tor and  assigned  the  task  of  reorganising 
the  staff.  He  knew  I  had  handled  the  story 
about  his  edittNTlal,  and  wban  tbe  names  of 
the  new  staff  were  poeted  I  wasn't  surprised 
to  find  I  was  not  on  the  list." 

Des  Moines  was  the  home  of  Peoples  Pop- 
ular Monthly,  a  family  magazine  circulated 
throughout  the  Nation.  Mr.  Piper  joined 
the  staff,  soon  became  editor,  and  later  busi- 
ness manager. 

"We  had  no  trouble  getting  subscriptions, 
it  was  60  cents  a  year.  But  we  loat  money 
on  each  subscriber.  Our  problem  waa  ad- 
vertising—the lack  of  It.  We  went  along 
for  over  20  yean,  making  some  money  one 
year  and  losing  It  tbe  next.  Depression 
spelled  death  in  1981. " 

It  was  a  time  to  do  some  thinking.  He 
had  saved  some  money,  so  the  f amUy  beaded 
for  Its  favorite  vacation  spot,  Brtes  Park, 
Colo.  In  a  short  time  he  jotited  tbe  Boulder, 
(Colo.)  News-Herald,  a  RepubUcan  paper. 
Later  he  was  to  play  a  part  In  Its  merger 
with  the  Boulder  Camera.  Democratic. 

"It  was  a  situation  not  vmllka  Des  Moines. 
Both  papers  were  getting  along,  but  neither 
making  much  mcmey.  The  Camera  name 
prevaUed.  and  I  was  retained  as  a  RepubU- 
can c<dumnlst.'* 

The  bank  boUday  cloeed  two  of  Boulder's 
institutions.  Prom  Washlngkm  came  an 
edict  they  coiild  not  reopen  without  merging 
and  increasing  the  capital  stock  by  $100,000. 

"Getting  the  money  waa  alow.  I  bad  an 
idea  I  could  get  the  job  dona  tf  I  could  be 
temporarUy  reUeved  of  my  newspaper  duties. 
My  publisher  agreed  to  let  me  try. 

"I  had  just  one  sales  talk.  I  UAd  depoel- 
tors  their  money  was  tied  up  and  they  would 
not  get  it  xmless  we  could  get  a  new  charter. 
I  urged  them  to  take  10  percent  of  their  de- 
posits and  buy  bank  stock. 

"We  raised  the  money,  at  the  rate  of  $10 
a  share,  and  ended  up  with  S,800  stockhold- 
ers In  the  new  bank." 

Boulder  congratulated  him  on  a  dvlc  job 
well  done. 

"Then,  to  my  amazement,  I  found  I  was 
throxigh  at  tbe  Camera.  The  Clunera  was  be- 
coming even  stronger  Democratic,  and  I  was 
told  that  as  a  Republican  I  was  becoming 
too  well  known." 

The  RepubUeanlsm  that  had  cost  him  two 
jobs  now  hroui^t  a  new  one.  Bit  went  to 
work  for  the  OOP  tn  Colorado,  and  later  for 
the  national  committee,  totiring  Nebraska. 
Kansas,  and  Colorado. 
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After  tbls  job  ended  he  learned  the  Mtm- 
parlel  waa  seeking  an  editor,  a  man  with 
RepubUcan  "procUvltlea."  Bs  joined  tbe 
paper  In  1987. 

Prolific,  his  agile  mind  produosa  about  a 
thousand  editorials  a  year.  While  poUttos  is 
his  true  lofve.  Mr.  Piper's  tnterests  are  broad: 
economics,  history,  tba  fine  arts.  He  loves 
music  and  tbe  theater,  living  in  the  Na- 
tion's fifth  largest  railroad  center,  ha  la  an 
oft-quotad  authority  on  the  protalema  that 
beset  tbla  industry. 

Whatever  the  subject,  bis  basic  philosophy 
is  best  summed  In  bis  Preedom  Poundation 
award  editorial  of  I960,  the  last  sentence  of 
which  reada: 

"Tbe  United  StatM  will  be  a  great  and  pros- 
perous Nation  only  so  long  as  the  State  is  the 
servant  of  its  citiaens,  not  the  master  of  its 
subjects." 

On  May  2,  1857,  in  volume  1.  No.  1.  the 
Nonpariel's  first  edltcxlal  stated: 

"In  poUtica  the  Nonparlal  partakes  of  the 
RepubUcan  cast — tbat  party  being  nearest 
repreaentatlve  of  our  political  procUvitles. 
Tet  we  do  not  wish  to  be  tmderstood  as  com- 
mitting ottfselves  totaUy  to  the  poUcies  of 
that  organization,  but  reserve  the  right  to 
adopt  whatever  coincides  wlh  our  viewa.  and 
to  condemn  what  we  cannot  reconcile  with 
our  beUefs,  in  an  independent  way.  dealing 
plainly  but  kindly  with  aU." 

This  is  our  man. 


PROPOSED    UMTTATEON   OF    COM- 
MERCIAL  TIME   ON   BROADCAST 

STATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Iowa 
Broadca£ters  Association  in  a  meeting  at 
Iowa  City  on  July  11.  1063.  relating  to 
the  proposed  rulemaking  to  limit  com- 
mercial time  on  broadcast  stations.  I 
ask  unanfanous^  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  resolution  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoso,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission  has  Invited  public  oommant  on 
proposed  rulemaking  to  limit  commercial 
time  on  broadcast  stations;  and 

Whereas  the  Iowa  Broadcasters  Association 
through  its  board  of  directors  is  oppoaad  to 
any  rule  or  regulations  which  Invades  or  con- 
trols tbe  axardae  of  free  and  voluntary  pro- 
gram standards  by  Individual  broadcast  sta- 
tion management  and  ownerablp;  and 

Whereaa  any  such  rule  or  regulation  la.  in 
effect,  a  dictation  of  program  compoeltkm 
and  is,  therefore,  in  direct  conflict  wltb  tbe 
Commuiilcatloaa  Act,  idileb  spedflcaUy  for- 
bids the  PCC  from  Invading  or  dictating  pro- 
gram content:  Now  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Iowa  Broadcasting  As- 
sociation, through  Its  board  of  directora,  ex- 
poses and  petitions  the  PCC  to  withdraw 
from  further  consideration  any  such  pro- 
posed rule  which,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  Iowa 
Broadcasters  Association,  wlU  strangle  and 
inhibit  the  free  development  of  programing 
according  to  the  needs,  tastea  and  deatrea  of 
each  community  served  by  broadcasters,  as 
expressed  by  the  public  to  indlvidtial  sta- 
tions; and  be.it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Iowa  Brofulcasters  Asso- 
ciation urges  every  State  association  of 
broadcasters  to  actively  work  to  defeat  this 
and  other  attempts  to  control  and  dictate  the 
programing  content  of  stations  in  tbe  United 
States  and  possessions. 

Adopted  by  tbe  board  oi  directora  of  the 
Iowa  Broadeastera  Association  In  msetlng  at 
Iowa  City.  Iowa.  July  II.  1908. 

OiifB  CLauaanf , 

Preaidenf. 


POND  RAISING  AUTIVITIES  OP 
irirm.  WATERLOO.  IOWA,  FOR 
MARCH  OF  DIMES 

Mr.  MIU£R.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  of  Dimes,  humanitarian  accom- 
plishments long  ago  etched  a  permanent 
place  in  the  roster  of  worthwhile  organi- 
zations. Because  of  this.  I  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  venture  of  no  small  undertak- 
ing being  planned  by  KXKT.  Radio  of 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Linn  and  Black  Hawk  County  March  of 
Dimes  chapters.  A  representative  of  the 
radio  station  will  depart  on  September 
15  in  an  effort  to  travel  around  the  world 
in  80  hours  to  promote  fimd-raising 
activities  of  the  March  of  Dimes  and  to 
distribute  polio  vaccine  in  11  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
written  by  Al  Laval,  general  manager  of 
KXEL,  to  fellow  Iowa  broadcasters  ex- 
plaining the  puiposes  underlining  the 
undertaking  be  printed  In  the  RscoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

KXETi  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc., 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  July  12.1963. 

Deab  Fellow  Broadcasteb:  On  Monday, 
July  15.  1963.  KXEL  Radio,  in  cooperation 
vrith  the  Linn  and  Black  Hawk  County 
March  of  Dimes  chapters,  is  launching  what 
is  no  doubt  the  meet  extensive  prcmotlonal 
venttire  ever  attempted  by  one  broadcasting 
faculty.  

By  Goaden,  a  member  of  the  KXSL  staff, 
who  for  the  past  many  years  has  extended 
his  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  charities,  will 
embark  from  Waterloo  and  win  travel 
"aroxmd  the  world  in  80  hours"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  for  the  March  of  Dimes 
and  distributing  poUo  vaccine  in  II  nations 
around  the  globe.  Our  financial  goal,  due  to 
the  national  and  international  flavor,  has 
been  set  by  the  two  county  polio  chapters 
as  $50,000.  ^ 

The  date  of  departure  win  be  Sunday, 
September  15,  1963,  with  special  ceremonies 
and  projects  at  both  Waterloo  and  Cedar 
Rapids  airports.  Ooeden  will  travel  with 
visiting  dignitaries  to  Cedar  Rapids  for  fur- 
ther ceremonies  and  then  wiU  be  traveling 
alone  to  Chicago  for  take-off  time.  Time  of 
80  hours  begins  on  the  runway  of  O'Hara 
Field.  Gosden  wlU  then  pick  up  refriger- 
ated cases  of  poUo  vaccine  at  San  Ftandaeo 
to  be  presented  at  each  foreign  stop.  Tele- 
phone calls  wlU  be  made  by  Gosden  on  each 
stcqp.  calls  which  wiU  be  recorded  by  KXKIi 
to  be  played  back  by  many  area  sources. 

FoUowlng  tbe  vaccine  stop  at  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  stops  include  Honolulu.  HawaU; 
Tokyo.  Japan;  Hong  Kong;  Bangkok.  Thai- 
land; New  Delhi,  mdla;  Tehran.  Iran;  IMan- 
biil,  Turkey;  Moaeow.  Russia;  Prague,  Czech- 
oslovakia; Vienna.  Austria;  Paris,  ntmce. 
Following  the  deUvery  of  the  final  case  of 
vaccine,  Goaden  wiU  embark  from  Paris  for 
New  York,  Chicago,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  heme 
to  Waterloo;  around  the  world  in  80  hours. 

As  a  f eUow  broadcaster,  we  wMi  for  you 
and  yo\n-  organization  to  be  the  first  to  be 
informed  of  this  ventiue  and  we  hope  as 
the  campaign  progresses  toward  departure 
time,  you  wlU  understand  our  enthusiasm 
In  woiUng  toward  the  success  and  achieve- 
ment of  this  trip.  I 

With  kindest  regards. 

Al  Laval.  General  Manager. 


GENEROSITY  OF  LONG  ISLAND 
LABOR  X7NIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  many  man-hours  unselfishly  do- 
nated Iqr  union  labor  In  Loi«  Island,  the 


Waldemar  Cancer  Research  Center  in 
Bellmore  will  open  Its  doors  early  In  Oc- 
tober. This  research  center  Is  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Nassau-Suffolk  BuQdlng  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council  In  Long  Island, 
which  has  contributed  all  construction 
labor. 

The  council,  under  the  very  able  lead- 
ership of  its  president,  John  E.  •*Fuddy" 
Long,  bas  sponsored  these  projects  in 
various  communities  in  Long  Island 
which  under  other  circumstances  might 
have  had  to  forego  w  lower  the  stand- 
ards of  these  very  necessary  facffitles. 
Other  projects  they  have  either  con- 
structed, rebuilt,  or  expanded  Include  the 
Nassau  County  Cerebral  Palsy  Center. 
SL  Francis  Cardiac  Hospital  in  Port 
Washington,  the  Retarded  "tShildrens' 
Center  in  Brookville.  the  Suffolk  Reha- 
bilitation Center  tot  the  niysieally 
Handicapped,  and  a  private  residence 
given  away  as  a  prize  in  the  annual  Long 
Island  Hospital  Star  Night,  a  fxmd  rais- 
ing project  Similar  to  buildings  con- 
structed under  private  contracts,  all  of 
these  facilities  must  meet  deadlines  and 
the  rigid  standards  of  the  building  code. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  at  present  11  unions  are 
associated  with  the  trades  council  work- 
ing on  tbe  Waldemar  project.  These 
union  men,  together  with  sidlled  man- 
ag«nmt  personnel  have  given  up  much 
of  their  free  time  on  Satiatiays,  Sun- 
days, and  holidays  to  make  these  proj- 
ects possible.  So  far.  well  over  1,000 
men  have  been  associated  with  the 
Waldemar  Research  Center. 

In  addition,  the  generosity  of  these 
workers  has  inspired  many  others  to 
make  contributions  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  these  public  facilities.  Donations 
have  included  everjrthing  from  air  con- 
ditioners to  laboratory  supplies,  electrical 
equipment  and  even  beer  and  sandwiches 
for  the  workers'  lunches. 

These  public  welfare  activities  have 
not  only  benefited  the  Long  Island  com- 
munity but  have  been  most  beneficial  to 
the  image  of  organized  labor.  I  join 
with  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  saluting  these  fine  workers  for  the 
outstanding  job  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled 
"Generosity  Has  No  Bounds,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  July  editl<m  of  the  Indus- 
trial Bulletin,  describes  ttie  activities  of 
the  union  men.  the  extent  of  their  proj- 
ects and  the  capabilities  of  their  very 
able  leader.  Buddy  Long.  I  ask  unani-  * 
mous  consent  that  following  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RE0(MU>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

GawnoBirT  Has  No  Boombs 

In  bow  many  ways  can  you  grasp  tbe  mean- 
ing of  470,600  man-hours  of  effort  and  bow 
many  things  could  you  do  in  tbat  time? 

One  way:  It's  roughly  tba  man-boura  of  ^ 
time  it  took  just  one  dlvlakm  of  Hitler's* 
army  to  overrun  tbe  low  eoontrtaa  la  World 
War  n. 

Another  way:  1V%  tito  nvmbar  ef  man- 
boors  spent  by  one  mnrtlum  slaa  New  York 
State  eoaununlty  on  golf,  fidklng.  and  tsBnls, 
In  a  single  summer. 

But  we're  concerned  bare  wllli  another 
way.     It  Is  oonserrattvely — tbe  number  of 
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Fleischer  conveyed  the  requirements  to  the 
member  locals.  Buddy  Long  personally  re- 
cruited the  bricklayers,  since  they  were  of  his 
own  craft. 

Out  of  tbe  plea  of  George  Morton  Levy  and 
the  response  of  Buddy  Long  and  his  col- 
leagues, grew  the  very  first  of  the  donated 
labor  projects  in  the  whole  effort.  The 
Nassau  County  Cerebral  Palsy  Center  was 
started  In  1947.  Erected  on  Washington  Ave- 
nue In  Roosevelt.  Long  Island,  the  $1 -million 
project  took  3  years  to  build,  and  occupied 
the  weekends  and  holidays  of  many  hundreds 
of  union  members. 

The  second  volunteer  program  to  com- 
mand the  efforts  of  Long  Island  building 
trades  union  members  was  a  $45,000  private 
home.  Why  a  private  residence?  The  home 
was  dreamed  up  as  the  first  prize  in  the 
annual  Long  Island  Hospital  Star  Night.  The 
gala  annual  entertainment,  climaxed  by 
award  of  a  prise,  was  attended  by  35,000  per- 
sons In  1961.  In  1962,  when  the  labor-spon- 
sored home  was  built  and  available  for 
presentation,  the  fabulous  prize  boosted  at- 
tendance to  100,000.  Thus,  the  volunteer 
work  of  labcv — with  donation  of  some  of  the 
materials  and  supervision  by  management — 
Increased  the  take  of  the  hospiUl  fund  to 
well  over  the  946,000  value  of  the  home 
itself. 

The  third  labor  of  love  for  Buddy  Long's 
council  was  a  year-long  construction  and  re- 
habilitation project  for  St.  Francis  Cardiac 
Hospital  In  Port  Washington.  Much  of  the 
old  hoq>ltal  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
challenge  here  was  to  rebuild  and  expand,  in 
Ttitnimiitn  time.  With  minlmvun  materials 
cost.  Again,  bimdreds  of  construction  work- 
ers turned  out,  made  new  quarters  in  the  hos- 
pital basement,  built  new  laboratory  facili- 
ties, and  refiubisbed  the  hospital  grounds. 

One  full  year 'a  work  for  the  Retarded  Chil- 
dren*' Center  in  Brookville  was  next  on  the 
agenda  for  the  Long  Island  volunteers.  This 
time,  the  problem  was  to  rehabilitate  an 
old  mansion,  make  substantial  changes  and 
repairs,  and  equip  it  with  classrooms  for  re- 
tarded children  whoee  ability  to  learn  is  so 
low  that  they  cannot  be  integrated  with 
normal  children  in  public  schools. 

Another  project  on  the  list  was  the  Suffolk 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  This  took  3  years.  The  cost 
of  labor  for  the  $750,000  project— meaning 
the  value  of  the  physical  plant  in  today's 
market — nothing. 

The  sixth  and  current  project,  the  Walde- 
mar Cancer  Research  Center,  started  last 
year,  will  be  ready  for  installation  of  the 
scientific  equipment  in  late  summer  or  fall 
this  year. 

Joining  in  the  work  at  Waldemar — as  was 
true  for  the  earlier  projects — are  members 
of  11  unions,  all  associated  with  Nassau- 
Suffolk  Building  ft  Construction  Trades 
Council. 

But  far  more  than  a  marshaling  of  union 
labor's  efforts,  a  project  such  as  Waldemar 
Center  also  brought  forth  volunteer  efforts 
by  management  men,  to  help  plan  and  di- 
rect the  work.  It  gained  still  other  help 
from  firms  contributing  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment. 

Management  principals  on  the  Waldemar 
Job  include  William  Lind,  construction  super- 
intendent and  engineer.  BUI  Lind  is  a  vice 
president  of  John  T.  Brady,  a  New  York 
contracting  firm.  Another  management  man 
working  without  pay  on  the  Waldemar  Job 
Is  Jay  Raddock.  of  Sands  Point.  He  is  an 
apartment  house  builder;  on  the  Waldemar 
Job  he  serves  as  construction  coordinator. 

The  long  list  of  contributors  would  extend 
beyond  the  space  available  here.  The  con- 
tributions Include  beer  and  sandwiches  for 
workers'  limches;  photographic  supplies  and 
equipment  for  the  center's  laboratory:  air 
conditioning;  aggregate  for  concrete;  bac- 
teriological microecopes;  intercom  equip- 
ment;   welding    supplies;    electrical    equip- 


ment; sheet  metal  and  stair  componenta; 
plumJslng  and  beating  supplies:  and  struc- 
tural steel  and  building  blocks.  Much  of 
the  heavy  equipment  needed  in  construc- 
tion also  is  donated. 

Giving  can  be  contagious.  Buddy  Long  and 
his  associates  have  learned.  The  Salvation 
Army  of  Nassau  County  long  since  has  added 
Its  name  to  the  lists  of  contributors.  Every 
weekend  and  holiday,  a  giant  red  Salvation 
Army  emergency  food  service  truck  Joiirneys 
to  the  Waldemar  site.  The  nearby  Plalnview 
Fire  Department  Is  supplying  water  for  the 
Job.  Local  (^cials  help  by  expediting  per- 
mit reviews,  and  publicizing  the  need  for 
volunteer  help.  So  many  workers  turn  out 
to  give  their  time  that  parking  bec<Mnes  a 
serious  local  problem.  Local  and  parkway 
police  help  by  suggesting  places  to  park.  In- 
stead of  doling  out  ticketa. 

Waldemar  Center  was  started  on  June  1. 
1963.  It  is  hoped  that  the  construction  work 
win  be  completed  In  October  of  this  year. 
Some  200  and  more  men  have  been  working, 
but  here,  too,  the  arithmetic  Is  not  a  fair 
gage.  From  week  to  week,  they're  not  the 
same  200-odd.  True,  the  keymen  like  Bud- 
dy Long.  Bill  Und,  Jay  Raddock,  and  many 
of  the  business  agenta,  are  on  hand  every 
time.  But  the  long  roll  of  names — ^those  who 
have  worked  1  day  or  more — runs  well  over 
a  thousand. 

As  a  prominent  example  of  the  many  proj- 
ecta  handled  by  the  Long  Island  workers  over 
the  last  16  years,  the  Waldemar  Job  is  im- 
pressive. It  extends  for  268  feet  in  the  main 
wing,  with  a  width  of  75  feet.  A  wing.  100 
feet  long,  carries  the  structure  out  to  an  L- 
shaped  arrangement.  When  completed  and 
in  use,  Waldemar  will  house.  Initially,  be- 
tween 40  and  65  cancer-fighting  sclentlsta. 

The  fight  against  cancer  Is  a  long  and  bit- 
ter campaign.  The  battlefronto  are  the  labo- 
ratories, the  clinics,  the  bedsides  of  the  suf- 
ferers. And  the  Waldemar  project,  it's  been 
suggested.  Indicates  that  other  fronta  in 
the  war  include  the  construction  sites.  Read 
some  pertinent  commento  from  Waldemar 
News,  a  bulletin  of  the  Waldemar  Medical 
Research  Foundation:  "The  story  of  tbe 
building  is  a  labor  of  love  for  hundreds  of 
engineers,  bricklayers,  masons,  steelworkers, 
construction  men,  laborers,  and  union  lead- 
ers, who  are  contributing  their  time  and  their 
skills  free  of  charge. 

"Despite  the  bitter  cold  of  recent  months, 
these  volimteer  workers  have  been  out  at 
the  Woodbm^  site,  weekend  after  weekend, 
moving  construction  forward,  girder  by 
girder,  and  brick  by  brick.  As  a  result  the 
roof  is  now  on  the  laboratory  section  and  the 
entire  project  should  be  completed  by  mid- 
July.  To  the  officers  of  Waldemar  this  un- 
precedented display  of  dedication  Is  almost 
miraculous.  It  demonstrates  that  when  men 
and  women  embrace  a  cause,  a^  they  have  in 
the  fight  against  cancer,  their  generosity  and 
humanity   knows  no   bounds." 

To  Buddy  Long,  the  long-range  goals  of 
Waldemar — and  of  the  other  projecta  he  and 
his  men  have  worked  on — represent  the 
payoff  for  their  time. 

"U  all  of  our  work  saves  Just  one  life  that 
would  have  been  lost  to  cancer,"  he  com- 
menta,  "it's  worth  all  the  struggle.  A  great 
many  people  over  the  last  16  years  have 
asked  me  why  I,  personally,  spend  my  week- 
ends and  holidays  on  these  Jobs.  For  one 
thing,  I  can't  plcttire  myself  playing  golf  or 
fishing  while  these  fellows  are  working  away. 
I'm  part  of  It.  too.  But  for  another  thing. 
I  enjoy  it.  I  get  a  big  kick  out  of  seeing  a 
worthwhile  project  come  to  life." 

There's  special  cause  for  pride,  to  Buddy 
Long,  in  the  fact  that  the  labor  effort  on 
public  service  building  projecta  is  done  with- 
out fanfare,  without  a  public  relations  man. 
But  the  word  geta  around,  and  the  image  of 
organized  labor  generally  benefita.  At  the 
last  national  AFL-CIO  convention.  President 
George  Meany  took  more  than  30  minutes 
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to  tell  the  dalegats*  about  ths  volunteer 
labors  of  ths  Masssa-Buffolk  BulkUng  * 
Construction  Ttadss  Council. 

As  tbe  sparkplug  behind  the  Long  Island 
effort,  what  kind  of  man  Is  Buddy  Long? 
Durtaig  his  unkm.  worklnf  hours,  B  day*— 
and  often  night*— sack  w«sk,  ha  1*  a  hard- 
driving  buatnaas  agsmt  for  tha  brlekMyors 
and  busy  aBaaagar  for  ths  Naasau-Buffcdk 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council. 
ObaraetsrlsUoally,  he  spends  little  time  be- 
hind a  desk.  If  you  want  to  contact  him, 
you're  glvtn  a  choice  of  three  or  four  phone 
numbers.  Buddy  Ltmg  Is  out  In  ths  field, 
making  calls  on  oonsUtasnt  locale,  advising 
on  nsgotlalkni,  coofMrlng  with  local  oOl- 
elala,  and  otherwise  taking  car*  of  union 
mattsrs. 

Weekends  and  holidays.  Buddy  Long  can 
be  found  on  the  site  of  whatever  public 
service  prt^ject  his  council  bas  undertaken. 
He  has  pISBty  to  do.  He  help*  to  **•  that  the 
Totuntaer*  sign  the  roll  book.  Be  eheeks 
on  th*  labor  supply  with  8ecr*tary-Tt— surer 
Irwin  Flelseber.  He  makes  the  rounds  of 
tlM  Job  and  exchange*  greetings  with 
worker*  and  ofltelals;  that  wa*  what  b*  was 
doing  late  last  year  when  he  was  standing 
on  tha  13-foot-hlgh  scaffold  and  fell.  Some- 
one had  called.  "Hey  Biiddy.  com*  here  a 
minute,  will  you?"  He  turned  around  to 
answer.  tiMn  stepped — the  wrong  way. 

The  on-sit*  rasponslbllltiss  for  Buddy 
Long  run  th*  full  gamut  from  checking  with 
police  about  the  parking  problem  to  work- 
ing out  schedules  for  tbe  following  week- 
end. Construction  boss  Bill  Und  tells  Bud- 
dy Long  how  many  men  he  needs.  Long 
and  Fleischer  must  work  out  the  eontacta 
with  locals,  to  meet  the  needs. 

Buddy  Long  began  his  career  as  a  worker 
and  as  a  union  official  in  1919.  His  first  Job 
waa  that  of  apprentice  bricklayer.  In  1923 
he  was  ixUtiated  as  a  Journeyman  bricklayer, 
worked  at  his  trade  for  7  years,  and  then 
moved  to  Brlghtwater  so  that  he  could  be 
eloee  to  a  new  assignment.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  become  intereeted  in  labor  union  activity 
and  worked  his  way  up  to  a  post  as  «  mcm- 
ber  of  the  exeentiv*  eoaomittee  of  the  Brick- 
layers, Masons,  and  Plaaterers — a  post  be  has 
held  since  1933.  He  baa  served  as  president 
of  the  Nassau-Suffolk  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council  since  1047.  He  also 
serves  as  a  vice  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Building  Trades  Council. 

Active  in  many  pubUe  service  endeavors. 
Buddy  Long  euzrently  serves  aa  president  of 
the  Suffolk  Rehabilitation  Center,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  director*  of  the 
Waldemar  Center.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Boy  Scout  Council  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  and 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Long  Island  Fund,  a  fi- 
nancing organisation  which  serves  the  needs 
of  21  hospitals  ^d  6  agencies  on  Long  Island. 

The  Long  family  includes  mom  and  three 
children.  Married  40  years  this  year,  the 
Longs  hava  seven  grandchildren.  Buddy 
Long's  list  of  hobbies  Is  beaded  by  "family." 

"But,"  he  says,  "I  guees  the  fishing,  golf, 
and  swimming  will  have  to  wait.  I'm  too 
busy  right  now." 


FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
Just  he&a  revealed  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  its  consid- 
eration of  the  foreign  aid  bill  adopted  an 
amendment  eliminating  the  policy  state- 
ment in  this  legislation.  I  find  it  Tery 
hard  to  understand  the  reasoning  be- 
hind such  a  move.  It  is  important  to 
the  success  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
that  we  pursue  certain  broad  objectives, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  very  clearly  the 
responsiUUty  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
some  guidance  to  the  AID  agency  in  ex- 
pending the  millions  of  dollars  that  will 


be  spent  next  year  on  our  foreign  aid 
effort. 

Tlie  statement  at  policy  Indndes  such 
principles  as  the  repudiation  of  discrimi- 
nation by  AID  reoiptents  toward  Amer- 
ican citiaens.  It  includes  the  statement 
that  we  give  consideration  to  those  na- 
tions which  share  the  view  of  the  United 
States  and  which  do  not  divert  their 
economic  resources  into  military  or  prop- 
aganda efforts  against  other  AID 
recipients.  It  calls  for  sound  planning 
and  programing,  and  emphasizes  the 
need  for  the  country  receiving  U.S.  aid 
to  mdbiMte  their  resources  and  help 
themselves  as  much  as  ponUale.  It  re- 
affirms our  support  for  increased  eoo- 
nmnic  cooperation  and  trade  among  na- 
tions, freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  navigation  in  inter- 
national waterways,  and  recognition  of 
the  right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel 
and  porsue  their  lawful  activities  with- 
out discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  somewhat  disturb- 
ing to  me  to  learn  that  at  the  same  time 
the  committee  acted  to  eliminate  this 
statement  of  policy  and  purpose  in  our 
foreign  aid  program,  it  has  also  been  re- 
ceiving one  report  after  another  from 
the  Comptroller  General  pointing  to  in- 
effective programs,  wasteful  programs, 
and  programs  which  apparently  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  the  countries  receiving  it 

Mr.  President,  what  is  dearty  needed 
is  the  establidiment  of  more  stringent 
guidelines,  more  definite  pricnrity  in  our 
foreign  aid  program,  not  an  elimination 
of  these  guidelines  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  been  eliminating  the  principle 
of  Congressional  guidelines  in  foreign 
aid,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  been,  in  my  Judgment,  very 
properly  adopting  language  to  deny  aid 
to  nations  which  prepare  for  aggrosion 
against  their  neighbors.  Although  I  am 
net  whoUy  satisfied  with  the  language 
adopted  by  that  committee,  I  hope  it 
win  be  strengthened,  it  is  sorely  far  pref- 
erable to  tbe  action  taken  in  the  Senate 
committee.  Certainly  if  the  Senate  com- 
mittee does  not  reverse  itself  and 
provide  policy  guidelines,  I  and  a  number 
of  others  will  move  to  insert  such  lan- 
guage on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


PUERTO  mCAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Air.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
Americans  throughout  the  country  are 
Joining  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  recognising 
Puerto  Rlcan  Constitution  Day.  Just  11 
year  ago,  on  July  25.  1952.  a  congres- 
sional resolution  was  enacted  which  de- 
vated  Puerto  Rico  to  the  status  of  a  free 
Commonwealth  associated  with  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  form  of  government,  Puerto 
Rico  has  prospered  and  thrived  economi- 
cally, culturally,  and  educatloniUly.  Op- 
eration Bootstrap  has  brought  industry 
to  the  Island,  created  Jobs,  and  given  a 
high  standard  of  living  to  the  people. 
Opeimtion  Serenity  inaugurated  a  pro- 
gram of  government  assistance  to  the 
arts  and  to  education  which  has  empha- 
sised the  cultural  heritage  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  brought  tourists  by  the  thousands 
to  concerts  and  festivals  on  the  Island. 


Mr.  President,  the  Puerto  Ricaai  love 
for  dignity  sad  liberty  Is  dearly  demon- 
strated in  their  OonstitattOB.  Stanllar  to 
our  own  Constitiitkm.  their  eonstttntlan 
cans  fbr  the  separation  of  powers  and  a 
system  of  checks  and  balaaoes.  The  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  and  the  Oov- 
emcnr  are  aU  elected  by  pt^nilar  vote  and 
are  directly  respcmsiUe  to  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Church  and  state  are  sepa- 
rated in  Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  rights  and 
liberties  of  individuals  are  guaranteed. 

It  wen  may  be  that  some  time  in  the 
future,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rleo  will 
elect,  of  their  own  free  choice,  some 
other  form  of  government.  Both  inde- 
pendence and  stiaitehood  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  certainly,  the  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  eontlnae  the  present 
form  of  aUiaaee  with  the  Ukilted  States 
^ould  be  primarily  theirs.  Mfeanwhile, 
we  on  the  mainland  are  proud  of  their 
accomplishments  and  proud  to  have 
them  as  our  close  friends  and  feDow 
clttsens. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  Governor  and  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  congratulate  tbem  on 
the  celebration  of  the  anxmiversary  of 
their  Constitution. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  MY  DOCTOR 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  of  this  week,  one  of  my  long- 
time friends  wiU  celebrate  his  SOth 
birthday.  He  is  Dr.  WUliam  R.  Lovelace, 
founder  of  the  Lovelace  Clinic  in  Albu- 
querque and  revmaible  for  the  «eation 
of  the  LovelaM  Foundation  for  Medical 
Education  and  Research. 

lliere  have  been  many  glante  who 
have  brought  great  credit  and  honor  to 
the  medical  profession  in  this  country — 
men  like  Dr.  Charies  and  Dr.  WUl  Mayo 
of  the  world-renowned  and  respected 
Mayo  Clinic.  Dr.  George  CrUe,  Jr.,  of 
Cleveland,  and  a  long  Hat  of  distinguished 
pliysicians  and  snrgetms  to  whoa  Amer- 
ica owes  much  and  fUr  whose  lives  whole 
secttons  of  our  land  wiU  forever  be 
grateful. 

In  his  own  way.  Dr.  Lovelaec  has  held 
a  similar  spot  in  the  Uves  and  affecttons 
of  the  people  of  New  Maieo  and  the 
Southwest  I  had  my  first  oontaete  witti 
hhn  in  Mar^  of  191t,  and  In  Aprfl  of 
that  year  he  pet  formed  an  octremdy 
difficult  <4>eration  <m  me  at  a  time  when 
I  was  in  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  and 
was  in  a  very  dangerous  condition  as 
far  as  my  general  health  was  eoDoemed. 
He  had  me  on  the  operating  table  for 
2%  hours  and  I  have  always  been  gntte- 
f ul  to  him  for  the  surgical  akiD  and  medi- 
cal knowledge  which  he  teouflSit  to  Hiy 
case  and  whidi  permitted  me  to  survive. 

Pertiaps  I  am  a  Uttle  prejudiced  as  I 
appraise  his  virtues  and  successes  but  I 
hoiie  that  wiU  be  excused  on  the  graimds 
that  he  has  been  my  irtiysieian  for  45 
years;  that  he  brought  both  of  my  diil- 
dren  into  the  worid  and  now  goes  on 
administering  medical  care  to  a  new 
gmeration.  Therefore,  I  have  f<M  Im- 
peUed  to  can  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress and  of  the  people  of  New  Iterico 
to  his  onoomtng  tOth  birthday  in  order 
that  I  and  they  may  wish  for  him  con- 
tinued good  health  and  many  more  years 


•    • 
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loeiety  and  to  the  pro- 

lie  liM  den>ted  his  life. 

Dr.  WUUam  b).  Lovdaoe  wm  bom  in 

tn  Iflaaourl  on 
July  27.  1883.  "Mb  reeelTed  his  medical 
degree  from  St.  lonis  UbiTersity  Medical 
School  in  1905  a  od  then  Interned  at  St. 
MaiT's  HOvital.  Hie  onset  of  pulmo- 
nary tobereuloeii  neeendtated  his  moving 


toSunnyiide.  N 
became  surgeon 


Fort  Sumner,  K 
local  hospitals 


calls  were  made 

In  September 

to  Albuquerque, 


ICex..  in  1906,  where  he 
for  the  Lantry  Sharp 


OonstnaeUon  Co.  and  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. His  Urat  two  patimts  were  two 
men  who  had  be<  n  inr<dved  in  a  shooting 
scr^)6  one  was  shot  through  the  shoul- 
der and  the  otqer  through  the  side  of 
the  neck. 
In  1908  he  mt>ved  to  a  new  office  in 
Mez.    There  were  no 

and  emergency  opera- 
tkms  and  d^rcTles  were  done  at  the 
homes  in  Fort  S  imner  and  in  the  homes 
of  surrounding  i  anches  and  farms.    All 

)y  horse  and  buggy. 

913  Dr.  Lovelace  moved 

«.  Mex.,  and  opened  up 


an  office  for  pri  rate  practice.    He  soon 


became  surgeon 
road  and  Joined 


minlstratlmis  of 
Nerl  and  Sister 
tween  1914  and 


for  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
he  hospital  staff  at  the 
St.  Joseph's  Ho  tpital  and  Sanatorium 
where  he  was  im  trumental  in  the  expan- 
sion program  under  the  successive  ad- 
Mother  Superior  Philip 
Mary  Lawrence.  Be- 
915  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Beiinalillo  County  Medical 
Sode^  and  21  <  f  the  37  years  between 
1913  and  1950  h  s  was  a  member  of  the 
State  board  of  medical  examiners.  He 
also  Joined  the  s  aff  of  the  Southwestern 
Presbytgrian  H<q;>ital  and  Sanatorium 
and  the  MeUiodi  (t  Sanatorium. 
Repeated  vlsitp  to  surgical  centers  in 
abroad  aided  his  prog- 
ress in  the  spediAty  ci  surgery,  including 
eaiiy  thoradc  si  rgery  for  the  treatment 
ti  pulmonary  tu  lerculosis.  Publications 
on  the  surgical  reatment  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  folk  wed. 


!  beet  me 


In  1935  he 
at  the  Veterans 
Lovelace  became 
ers  group  of  the 
gery  and  in  196< 
the  Southwestnrii 
of  the  founders 
al  College  of 
of  the 

UJ9.  section, 
is  a  member  of 
Medical 
If  al  Asywittifin 
ical  Association, 
glcal  Congress, 
the  Academy  of 
Brasil.  and  an 
Academy  of 

Dr.  Lovelace 
Board  of 
New  Mexico 
during  the  last 
dent  of  the  board, 
with  the  assistaice 


Sun  eons. 
Intematio  [lal 
bet^reen 


Associat  on 


in 


'Sun  ery 


Regens 
fr  »n 


Admlnistrati<m. 
program  at  the 
predably  and 
credited  by  the 
Universities. 

The  idea  for 
que  a  clinic 
Clinic  came,  in 


th» 


a  consulting  surgeon 

Hospital.    In  1938  Dr. 

a  member  of  the  f  ound- 


Unerican  Board  of  Sur- 

a  founding  member  hi 

Surgical  Congress  and 

g^up  of  the  Intematlon- 

He  was  president 

College  of  Surgeons. 

1952  and  1954.    He 

the  Bernalillo  County 

the  American  Med- 

the  Southwestern  Med- 

the  Southwestern  Sur- 

honorary  member  of 

Medicine  of  Sao  Paulo, 

qonorary  member  of  the 

of  Peru. 

a  member  of  the 

of  the  University  of 

1931   to   1937,   and 

years  served  as  presl- 

During  these  6  years, 

of  the  Public  Works 

the    campus    building 

1  iniverslty  increased  ap- 

univendty  became  ac- 

i  association  of  American 


eftabllshing  in  Albuquer- 

med  after  the  Mayo 

urge  part,  from  a  long- 


standing friendship  and  numerous  dis- 
cussions with  Drs.  William  and  Charles 
Mayo  beginning  in  1915.  In  1916  he  be- 
came a  life  member  of  the  Mayo  Sur- 
geons' Club.  The  organization  which 
ultimately  became  the  Lovelace  Clinic 
had  its  inception  in  1922  when  Dr.  Edgar 
T.  Lassetter  joined  Dr.  Lovelace  in  prac- 
tice. Dr.  J.  Dan  Lamon,  a  surgeon,  was 
added  to  the  staff  the  following  year. 

The  Lovelace  Clinic  was  reorganized 
in  1947  as  a  volxmtary  association  of  16 
salaried  physicians  engaged  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine.  During  the 
next  16  years,  the  staff  expanded  to  64 
physicians  who  represent  most  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  specialties  of  medi- 
cal science. 

The  Lovelace  Foundation  for  Medical 
Education  and  Research,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, was  created  in  September 
1947.  Dr.  William  Randolph  Lovelace, 
Dr.  Edgar  T.  Lassetter  and  Dr.  W.  Ran- 
dolph Lovelace  II,  the  owning  partners 
of  the  Lovelace  Clinic,  gave  the  title, 
equipment,  library,  and  goodwill  of  the 
clinic  to  the  foundation. 

The  objectives  and  goals  of  the  foun- 
dation were  set  forth  in  the  founding 
charter  to  encompass  activities  in  medi- 
cal education  and  research,  including  in- 
vestigation in  clinical  medicine  as  well 
as  in  the  basic  sciences  related  to  medi- 
cine. The  foundation  is  not  involved 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  di- 
rected by  a  board  of  trustees,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  laymen.  The  board, 
headed  by  Mr.  Floyd  Odium,  is  empow- 
ered to  determine  the  policies,  develop 
and  operate  the  program,  and  administer 
the  assets  and  Income.  The  trustees 
serve  gratuitously. 

Initially,  it  was  recognized  that  staff, 
facilities,  and  equipment  consistent  with 
these  objectives  would  have  to  be  assem- 
bled and  realized.  The  early  course 
chosen  visualized  two  essential  needs: 
First,  the  creation  of  a  research  organi- 
zation with  adequate  housing,  equipment, 
and  staff  to  provide  significant  research 
contributions  and  educational  accom- 
plishments: and  second,  the  encourage- 
ment of  parallel  developments  that 
would  bring  a  clinlc-hospital-foundation 
complex  into  being  which  could  and 
would  support  education  and  clinical  re- 
search for  studies  of  the  processes  of 
disease  from  their  earliest  to  their  latest 
manifestations. 

Today,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
ClayUm  S.  White,  there  are  active  pro- 
grams of  basic,  applied,  and  clinical 
research  in  the  foundation.  These  in- 
clude major  activities  in  cardiopulmo- 
nary physiology,  microbiology,  biochem- 
istry, pathology,  and  biomedical  aspects 
of  high-energy  blast  waves.  Also,  spe- 
cialized work  is  underway  involving  the 
effects  of  the  inhalation  of  fission  prod- 
ucts, the  use  of  an  electronic  digital  com- 
puter, and  various  aspects  of  aerospace 
medicine.  There  is  a  modest  expanding 
educational  program.  The  staff  has 
grown  to  180.  many  of  whom  are  either 
physicians,  doctors  of  philosophy,  or 
have  master  degrees  oriented  toward 
medicine.  Several  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  are  physical  scientists.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  staff  will  grow  to 
300. 


Since  moving  to  the  new  locaticm  near 
the  Albuquerque  Veterans  Hospital  in 
1951,  the  physical  facility  has  been  ex- 
panded on  three  occasions,  and  is  now 
in  the  process  of  expanding  a  fourth 
time  because  of  a  pressing  need  for  more 
space.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the 
clinic  have  been  designed  specifically  for 
medical  use. 

The  foundation  has  received  funds  for 
research  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency. 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  many  other  agencies. 
Many  of  these  projects  receive  some  ad- 
ditional support  frcHn  the  foundation's 
own  fynds  received  as  rent  from  the 
Lovelace  Clinic,  and  frcxn  private  dona- 
tions. Many  other  projects  are  support- 
ed entirely  by  the  Lovelace  Foundation. 

The  primary  source  of  Income  has  been 
through  donations  by  generous  trustees 
and  friends  and  from  research  grants. 
These  have  made  possible,  with  match- 
ing funds  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  acquisition  of  buildings  and 
equipment  which  are  basic  requisites  for 
devel(H?ing  an  energetic  and  productive 
research  program.  The  foundation  now 
has  108,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
three  buildings  and  another  building  un- 
der construction  will  increase  the  space 
available  to  over  220,000  square  feet  in 
late  1963.  Another  large  facility,  de- 
signed for  the  fission  product  program 
and  now  under  construction  by  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Sandla 
Base,  will  be  operated  by  the  founda- 
tion staff. 

Dr.  Lovelace  has  seen  and  has  been 
Instrumental  in  the  changes  from  the 
horse  and  buggy  days  in  medicine  to 
the  hospital-clinlc-foimdation  complex 
for  cimical  research  and  education.  To- 
day there  are  broader  goals  for  improved 
care  of  patients,  for  exploration  of  space, 
for  determination  of  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear energy,  and  to  help  narrow  the  gap 
that  all  too  frequently  exists  between 
medical  practice  and  the  research  labo- 
ratory. 

Today  I  salute  my  longtime  friend 
and  physician  and  express  the  hope  that 
Saturday  will  find  him  healthy  and 
cheerful,  ready  to  celebrate  a  happy 
birthday. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEMS  FACING 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  informative  and  important 
editorial-advertisement  presented  as  a 
public  service,  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Monday,  May  13.  1963.  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Spanel.  foimder  and  chairman  of  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.,  titled  "Anatomy 
of  Naked  Neglect^" 

Mr.  Spanel's  many  editorial  articles 
have  earned  him  recognition  as  one  of 
our  most  profound  students  of  foreign 
affairs. 

In  a  sympathetic  but  very  objective 
maimer,  this  article  explains  some  of 
the  fundamental  problems  facing  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  It  ifi  noteworthy 
that  Mr.  Spanel  has  repeatedly  written 
since  1956  on  the  subject  of  our  neglect 
of  Latin  America.   He  predicted  its  peril. 
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indeed,  long  before  the  advent  of  Cas- 
tro. More  than  that^  Mr.  Spanel  oare- 
fi^  outlined  the  remedial  st^M  that 
were  basic  to  any  constructive  program 
by  the  United  States  in  the  20  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

This  is  a  most  significant  contribu- 
tion by  the  chairman  of  the  Internation- 
al Lat^c  Corp.,  and  we  are  all  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  it. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  by  Mr.  Spanel  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rkcoro. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  May  13,  19681 
Ajtatomt  op  Nakxd   Nbolbot 

(A.  N.  Spanel,  chairman.  International 
Latex  Corp.) 

When  the  story  of  our  time  is  recorded, 
American  aid  to  other  countries  will  surely 
be  acknowledged  as  a  remarkable  and  un- 
precedented phenomenon.  The  backbreak- 
ing  generosity  of  the  American  people  since 
the  end  of  the  war  has  been  of  a  mag- 
nitude of  91 00  bUUon — a  total  greater  than 
all  the  voluntary  giving  of  wealth  between 
nations  In  5.000  years  of  history. 

Are  critics  wrong  who  say  that  It  has 
merely  bought  us  enemies?  The  all-lm- 
portant  truth  Is  that  American  foreign  aid. 
beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan,  played  a 
primary  role  In  rehabUitating  a  war-torn 
Europe,  helping  to  save  Prance.  England, 
West  Germany.  Italy.  Holland.  Belgium,  Lux- 
embourg. Greece,  and  Turkey  from  chaos  and 
the  grasping  claws  of  communism. 

Among  these,  of  course,  are  the  six  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Common  Market.  Had 
we  faUed  In  the  herculean  enteri^ise.  it  Is 
doubtftil  if  the  Common  Market  could  have 
been  bom  In  this  centiury.  Revival  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  wia--wrecked  European  fac- 
tories, mines,  businesses  provided  pockets  of 
permanent  employment  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate these  made  possible  the  economic  and 
political  stability  of  Western  Europe. 

PAILCD  TO   woo   PBIVAIS  BUSIMCSS 

Why  then  has  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
noble  in  inspiration  and  intent,  and  en- 
dowed with  able  leadership  failed  to  produce 
results  to  match,  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere? One  answer  is  In  our  long  neglect 
of  Latin  America  while  we  concentrated  on 
European  recovery.  Secondly,  is  the  fact 
that  the  basic  problems  of  Europe  and  Latin 
America  are  in  no  way  comparable.  Worst 
of  all  U  that  our  AUlanoe  program  started  out 
almost  entirely  as  a  Government  ald-glvlng 
process  that  failed  to  harness  the  free  en- 
terprise system  in  which  businessmen  of 
"America  and  Europe  are  best  equipped  to 
generate  mass  employment. 

The  medicine  that  worked  magic  In  re- 
st(«1ng  the  health  of  Europe  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed for  an  area  In  which  the  disease  is 
quite  different.  Specifically,  the  Job  in  Latin 
America  is  not,  as  it  was  in  E\ux>pe,  to  re- 
vive Industrial  capacity  but  to  create  it.  The 
Job  is  to  provide  centers  of  continuing  em- 
ployment where  none  have  existed. 

Our  Govenunent  has  committed  immense 
capital  to  construction  of  roads,  dams, 
schools,  hospitals,  etc.  This  Is  necessary, 
much  of  it  Is  indispensable.  But  for  the 
most  part,  the  employment  it  generates  is  of 
a  temporary,  emergency  nature.  AU  too  little 
of  it  is  geared  to  develop  permanent  and  ex- 
panding employment. 

This  initial  bypassing  of  business  in- 
terests in  the  Westom  Hemisphere  and  espe- 
cially in  Latin  American  countries,  added  to 
the  Jitters  caused  by  Castroism  and  local 
extremist  movements,  stampeded  Latin 
American  capital  into  being  exported  to 
Switzerland  and  to  the  United  States  for 


safekeeping.  Tlie  guesstimates  are  that  no 
less  than  (7  billion  have  thus  been  siiAxoned 
off  in  the  last  8  years;  a  bleeding  process 
which  transfiisifms  of  T7.8.  dollars  could  not 
begin  to  compensate. 

In  sum,  much  of  the  failure  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  attributable  to  its  strange 
neglect  to  encoiu'age  and  attract  branch  fac- 
tories from  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
our  Allies  in  Europe,  notably  from  France. 
England,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Bel- 
glum,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden. 

handouts:    deao-knd   roads 

This  vestibule  process  to  industriallBation 
cannot  l}e  acccxnplished  through  Government 
handouts.  It  is  a  task  for  American  and 
free  world  industry,  rich  in  capital  and 
business  acumen — in  partnership,  wherever 
possible,  with  Latin  American  businessmen. 
Government  aid  could  then  be  most  result- 
fully  utlllBed,  where  necessary,  in  helping 
to  finance  those  plants  through  low-interest 
business  loans. 

That  is  why  since  1956  the  writer  has 
repeatedly  projected  In  these  columns  a  plan 
for  a  Latin  American  Ccwcunon  Market,  on 
the  European  model,  backed  by  a  crash  pro- 
gram for  building  branch  factories  of  Amer- 
ican and  other  free  world  Industrial  enter- 
prises. 

We  pointed  to  the  significant  experience 
In  Puerto  Rico.  There,  over  600  such  branch 
plants  have  given  the  island  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  all  of  Latin  America. 
TO  achieve  comparable  results  in  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  it  would  take  40  times 
such  branch  manufacturing  units. 

True,  the  goods  manufactured  in  Puerto 
Rico  have  a  ready-made  market,  being  ex- 
ported duty-free  to  the  United  States.  But 
in  Latin  America  the  need  for  every  con- 
ceivable commodity  Is  so  great  that — given 
a  semblance  of  purchasing  power  bom  of 
steady  employment — the  continent  Itself 
coiUd  readily  absorb  everything  produced  by 
these  factories,  and  more.  This  presumes,  of 
course,  the  removal  of  strangling  tariff  walls 
.between  Latin  American  nations  through 
a  common  market.  To  conquer  its  poverty, 
Latin  America  miist  be  helped  to  overcome 
its  splintered,  tariff-ridden,  economic  dis- 
unity. 

"It  may  be  objected."  we  wrote  in  1961, 
"that  private  investments  on  that  scale  would 
drain  American  currency  at  a  time  when 
Washington  tries  to  stem  its  outflow.  But 
conventional  grants-in-aid.  too,  are  a  drain 
on  gold  reserves,  and  this  without  the  pros- 
pect of  greatly  increased  employment,  high- 
er standards  of  living  or  any  retvim  in  the 
form  of  profits.  In  addition  there  is  another 
answer." 

XNCKNTIVES  TO  COMQUKS  POVSKTT 

"We  could  and  should  invite  private  busi- 
ness in  France.  England,  West  Oermany, 
Italy,  Switaerland,  HoUand.  Belglimi.  Sweden, 
and  other  free-world  nations  to  Join  as  part- 
ners of  American  private  enterprise  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  J\ist  as  important  for  Canada, 
for  example,  to  make  her  presence  felt  in 
this  development  as  it  is  for  England  to  be 
a  living  part  of  the  European  Common 
Market. 

"Further,  these  European  countries  are 
developing  surplus  capital  which,  gtiaranteed 
by  the  presence  and  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  could  be  drawn  into  this  common 
undertaking,  in  partnership  with  Latin 
Aiooerican  businessmen,  wherever  possible." 

In  line  with  this  thinking  we  therefore 
xirged  a  three-point  plan  which  we  first  pub- 
lished in  1956  and  reprinted  many  times 
thereafter: 

"1.  It  is  proposed  that  the  20  countries  oA 
Latin  America  enter  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  drc^  all  existing  trade  barriers  be- 
tween them.  In  return,  the  United  States 
will  declare  tax  exempt  aU  profits  earned 
through  new  Investments  of  its  citizens  In 
the  aforesaid  countries  prior  to  the  trans- 


fer U  these  profiU  to  the  Unltad  States 
and  upon  transfer,  the  {aoats  be  taasd  no 
higher  than  at  capital  gain  zates.  Farther- 
more,  in  order  that  Mm  volume  and  scope  of 
such  Investments  may  be  realised,  the 
United  States  will  aasxmie  responsibility  for 
effecting  a  minimum  private  Investment  d.  a 
biUion  dollars  a  year  for  5  years  (preferably 
as  loans  and  for  the  most  part  to  private 
enterprises) . 

"2.  The  U.S.  commitments  will  hinge 
upon  the  Latin  countries  agreeing  that, 
except  for  petroleum  and  minerals,  the 
profits  on  such  private  Investments  shall  not 
be  taxed  more  than  10  percent  per  annum 
and  that  this  maximum  rate  shall  apply 
either  to  corporations  or  to  individuals  but 
not  to  both.  In  this  way,  the  free- world 
investors  would  not  have  their  incentives 
stifled  by  self-defeating,  high  Latin  tax  rates. 

"3.  The  30  Latin  American  nations  wUl 
agree  to  the  free  and  xmrestricted  movement 
of  both  profits  and  capital  from  one  country 
to  another,  in  order  to  encourage  the  pio- 
neering development  not  Just  of  some  but 
of  all  their  countries." 

Ova  1956  proposal  ended  with  words  that. 
In  the  light  of  the  Cuban  tragedy  and  ex- 
plosive political  pressures  in  other  Latin 
American  countries  since  then,  are  evMi  more 
urgent  and  pertinent  today: 

"Whatever  costs  the  United  States  might 
incur  as  a  consequence  of  reduced  tax  re- 
ceipts would  be  inconsequential  compared  to 
the  overwhelming  financial  burdens  it  would 
otherwise  be  forced  to  undertake  in  the 
futTure  in  helping  to  snuff  out  the  hemi- 
spheric fires  of  communism  or  fascism." 


FARGO  ENDORSES  "OPEN  CITIES" 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Presidait,  Hon. 
Herschel  Lashkowits,  mayor  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  forwarded  to 
me  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  commissioners,  proposing  ttie  idea  of 
friendly,  reciprocal,  cIty-to-city  and  vil- 
lage-to-vlllage  visiting  and  hospitality 
among  nations.  This  is  a  new  and  novel 
idea,  but  a  good  one.  Tlirough  an  ex- 
change of  people  would  come  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  understanding, 
which  in  turn  would  improve  world 
climate  for  peace.  I,  therefore,  commend 
the  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RacoBD. 

TYyae  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  "open  cities"  idea  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  ot  City  Oommls- 
sloners  of  the  City  of  Fargo  for  its  considera- 
tion as  an  Idea  of  promoting  peace  throiigh- 
out  the  wortd:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  d  City  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  recog- 
nizing that  facilitation  of  nel^borly  visiting 
and  hospitaUty  among  peeves  promotes 
peace  among  them,  urges  the  Oovamment  of 
the  United  States  to  take  effective  acUon  to- 
ward the  ptupoee  at  the  "open  cities"  idea 
of  friendly,  reciprocal,  city-to-dty  and  vU- 
lage-to-vlllage  visiting  and  hospitality 
among  nations  and  herewith  endorses  the 
"open  dtles"  idea  as  a  policy  al  waging  hon- 
orable peace  and  understanding  among  man: 
and  be  it  further 

ReaotoeA,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  pro- 
vide that  all  funds  M>P'0|*i*i*d  and  desig- 
nated by  Congrsfls  for  this  purpos*  be  ca- 
pendable  not  abroad,  but  only  la  the  Ubitad 
States  or  iU  possessions;  and  be  it  fmtlMr 

Reaolved,  That  this  resolution  be  inaerlbed 
vpon  the  permanent  rforfls  of  the  Board  oC 
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,  Bo»tA  of  Cfty  Com- 
Fmrpo,  N.  Dok. 

Wu.  Q.  Jotanon, 

Citji  Auditor. 


0RD41  OP  BUSINESS 

lir.  President,  is 
looming  badness? 

OFFICER     (BCr. 

tUe  chair).    Is  there  fur- 

bpsiness?   If  not,  morning 


con<  Eluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
IIVER  BASIN  PLANS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

that  the  m  flnished  business  be  laid 

before  the  teu  te.  

The  PBiEBI  >ING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  befire  the  Senate  the  un- 
Unliiied  biisineps,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title 

The  I^GisLAidivK  Clbsx.  A  bill  (HJl. 
0016)  authorize  og  additional  appropria- 
tions for  proaet  ation  of  projects  in  cer- 
tttta  river  bash .  plans  for  flood  control, 
navlgstion,  am  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT   OP   TARIFF   ACT  OF 
1930.  BELA1 ING  TO  MARKING  OF 


PACKAGES 
CLBS    TO 
ORIGIN     I 


OF  "OSPGRTESi  ARTI- 
SHOW    COUNTRY    OF 


The  PRESS  DIG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore VbB  Sena «  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Repre  lentatiTes  announcing  its 
(Bsagreement  t  >  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  t  in  vaR.  3513)  to  amend 
the  Tulff  Act  ( if  1930  to  require  certain 
new  packages  <  f  tanported  articles  to  be 
mariced  to  indk  ate  the  country  of  origin, 
and  for  other  nirpoees,  and  requesting 
a  oonferenee  w  th  the  Senate  on  the  dls- 
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Washington 
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Totes  of  the  two  Houses 
theretm. 

Mr.  BYRD  dt  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  tais  st  upon  its  amendment, 
agree  to  the  re  luest  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  an  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  o  i  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
PresMIng  Ollloi  r  appointed  Mr.  Btm  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  jomu  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
SitsTHBUi,  Mr.  WnxzAU  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  CAUSfw  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


TFt  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  pri- 

the  attention  of  the  Sena- 

h  teresting,  analytical,  and 

ax  Ide  which  i^ipeared  tn 

19<  S.  issue  of  the  Mlnneapo- 

Tyibune.    The  article  was 

Clark  MoQenhf^,  the 

lorrespondent     for     the 

ions,  and  deals  with  the 


whole  subject  of  the  TTX  contracts, 
which  have  occupied  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  MoClellan  investigating  sub*- 
committee  for  many,  many  months,  and 
which  have  been  reported  widely  to  the 
taxpayers  throu^  the  media  of  radio, 
television,  and  the  press. 

I  should  like  the  article  to  appear  in 
the  Rbcoko.  primarily  because  some  mis- 
understanding has  arisen  in  certain 
quarters  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation. Some  witnesses  and  writers  have 
indicated  that  they  think  that  the  in- 
vestigation has  as  its  target  an  effort  to 
challenge  the  statutory  right  of  the 
civilian  Secretaries  to  make  the  basic 
procurement  decisions  and  to  override, 
if  they  choose  to  do  so— as  they  did 
choose  to  do  so  in  the  $6.5  Mllion  TPX 
contract — the  advice,  counsel,  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  uniformed  people 
who  deal  with  the  development  of  the 
contracts  and  the  uniformed  services 
which  must  utilise  the  weapons  which 
are  being  procured. 

There  never  has  been,  and  there  is  not 
now,  any  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
member  of  our  committee  about  the 
statutory  right  of  civilian  Secretaries  to 
exercise  such  authority.  There  is  le- 
gitimately a  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  Senators  both  on  and  off  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  wisdom  involved  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  civilian  Secretaries 
exercised  that  admitted  right  in  the  in- 
stant case.  Actually,  our  committee  is 
involved  primarily  in  one  problem,  and 
it  is  one  which  can  be  stated  in  a  single 
sentence ! 

Did  the  United  States  get  the  best 
available  plane  of  the  TFX  design  at  the 
lowest  possible  price?  That  is  what  the 
committee  wants  to  know.  That  is 
what  the  American  taxpayers  want  to 
know.  Pe<9le  who  sometimes  watch  us 
in  the  committee  room  laboring  month 
after  month,  week  after  week,  and  hour 
after  hour  every  day  when  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senate  is  granted  for  the 
committee  to  meet.  ask.  "What  do  you 
hope  to  accomplish  by  this  long  investi- 
gation and  these  long  drawn-out  hear- 
ings?" 

Mr.  President,  all  we  helped  to  ac- 
complish when  we  started  and  all  we 
hope  to  accomplish  now  is  to  ascertain 
the  facts  and  make  the  facts  available 
to  the  peofde.  But  as  a  first  immediate 
target  we  hope  to  find  out  and  r^wrt 
the  answer  to  the  question: 

In  the  letting  of  the  TFX  contract  as 
it  was  let.  an  circumstances  considered, 
did  the  United  States  get  the  best  avail- 
able idane  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
when  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Gen- 
eral Dynamics? 

We  hope,  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  to  be 
able  to  answer  that  question  with  facts, 
figures,  references,  and  authoritative 
statements  from  competent  witnesses. 

SectKidly.  we  hope  to  help  to  provide 
giiidelines  for  the  handling  of  such  vast 
procurement  defense  contracts  as  the 
one  involving  TFX — guidelines  which 
will  utilize  the  established  practices 
whi^  have  demonstrated  their  effec- 
tiveness tn  the  past  in  the  prociu^ment 
of  efficient  armament  at  econ(»nical 
rates.  We  also  hoiw  to  point  out  the 
lack  ot  wisdom  involved  in  scrapping 
and   discarding   established   rules   and 


safeguards  which  have  worked  well,  by 
decisions  made  by  etviUan  Secretaries 
n^iich  overrule  a  unanimity  of  findings 
of  facts  and  figures  and  performance 
criteria  Involved. 

Defense  procurement  in  America  Is  big 
business.  I  suspect  it  has  become  the 
biggest  business  in  America.  It  is  big 
not  only  in  terms  of  Its  costs,  but  also 
in  terms  of  its  importance.  It  is  big,  in 
the  first  place,  because  our  national  sur- 
vival depends  on  the  proper  decisions 
being  made  in  the  procurem^it  and  uti- 
lization of  the  best  available  wemxins  in 
the  various  areas  in  which  we  need  de- 
fense hardware.  It  is  big,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  because  our  national  solvency 
is  involved  in  the  exercising  of  due  econ- 
omy and  due  regard  for  the  financial 
status  of  this  country  in  the  prociu'e- 
mmt  of  defense  hardware. 

Let  us  look  at  this  single  d^ense  con- 
tract called  the  TFX.  It  is  the  biggest 
single  governmental  contract  ever  let  by 
any  government  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  If  there  were  no  other  reason 
why  a  prudent  Congress  should  want  to 
explore  how  that  contract  was  awarded, 
its  size  alone  would  Justify  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  facts  Involved. 

A  $6V^  billion  contract,  reduced  to  un- 
derstandable terms,  adds  up  to  quite 
a  tidy  sum  for  the  individual  American 
taxpayer.  Roughly  speaking,  today  a 
billion  doUars  represents  $8  per  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  America;  so  a  $6.5 
billion  contract  represents  a  contract  of 
about  $50  for  every  American  individual. 
For  the  average  American  family  of  five, 
this  means  that  this  contract  alone  In- 
volves a  cost  of  $250  for  the  head  of  the 
average  household  in  America,  an  out- 
of-pocket  expmse  that  he  will  be  com- 
pelled  to  spend  for  the  procurement  of 
the  TFX  contract  as  originally  conceived. 

We  were  told  recently  in  the  hear- 
ings, however,  that  if  the  Navy  has  its 
way  it  will  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  TFX  airplanes  which  wiU  be  pro- 
ciu-ed.  We  were  UAA  recently  in  the 
hearings— the  facts  of  which  were  re- 
leased subsequently— that  the  Navy's  ex- 
pansion program,  coupiled  with  what 
would  be  expected  to  be  a  correspond- 
ing expansion  of  Air  Force  use  of  these 
planes,  would  build  this  contract  to  the 
astronMnical  size  of  $10  billion  or  $12 
billion,  which  is  reaching  the  point  where 
it  would  mean  a  $500  bill  taken  out  of 
the  billfold  or  the  pocket  or  the  house- 
hold budget  of  the  head  of  every  Amer- 
ican family  of  average  sise  in  this  coun- 
try. All  of  this  for  a  single  contract  for 
one  specific  product  in  our  ever  expand- 
ing weapons  system. 

So  it  is  important.  Because  of  its  Im- 
portance, I  feel  that  the  review  and  anal- 
ysis and  report  by  Claiic  MoUenhoff  is 
of  «>ecial  Inqwrtance.  Mr.  MoUenhoff's 
report  begins  by  quoting  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  military  men.  one  of  its 
most  outstanding  public  citizens.  He 
starts  out,  under  the  Washington  date 
line,  by  saying: 

Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke  warned  Sunday  that 
the  TFX  wuplane  contract  Investigation 
disdoaee  practices  that  ooold  result  In  "de- 
ttructloii"— 

I  repeat  the  word.  It  is  a  strong  word 
from  a  strong  man  whose  counsel  has 
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well  been  heeded  in  the  past.  Thecoun- 
bA  of  Admiral  Buzke  might  wdl  be 
heeded  in  the  future.  I  rq;)ea$  the  words: 

Cknild  rasult  In  destnietkn  or  pOUtloal 
perversUm  of  our  entire  mmtary  proeure- 
ment  system.  > 

Whm  a  main  of  the  high  national  and 
international  reputati<m  of  Arteii^  Biuke 
uses  strident  terms  and  strong  words 
like  "destruction  or  political  perversion" 
in  that  connection  with  this  kind  of  case, 
it  merits  the  scrutiny  of  a  senatorial 
committee. 

The  MoUenhoff  article  continues: 

His— 

Referring  to  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke — 
warnings  were  aimed  at  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  8.  licNamara's  decision  to  overrule 
the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the 
high-level  Pentagon  Source  Selection  Board 
and  take  the  first  steps  which  could  lead  to 
awarding  a  tCJi  billion  ITZ  warplane  pro- 
gram to  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

IfcNamara  has  admitted  that  he  had  no 
Independent  cost  studies  available  on  the 
low  bid  by  the  Boeing  Ck>..  but  had  used 
figures  out  of  his  head  and  "rough  Judg- 
ment" to  discard  the  Boeing  bid. 

If  our  investigation  does  nothing  else. 
I  hope  it  will  put  a  prompt  and  per- 
manent end  to  any  Oovemment  ofllcial 
giabbing  figures  out  of  his  head  and 
awarding  on  a  basis  of  a  rough  personal 
Judgment  a  $6  Mt -billion  Government 
contract  to  anybody  for  any  purpose. 
Our  hardpressed  taxpayers  are  entitied 
to  a  more  careful  scrutiny  than  that. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  Mollinhoff 
article: 

In  addition  to  criticizing  the  specific  ITZ 
contract  procedxire,  Biurke  expressed  concern 
over  a  memorandtim  prepared  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Rubel.  one  of  McNamara's  tap  aids, 
which  proposes  an  end  to  the  "recommenda- 
tions" of  source  selection  boards  such  as 
those  that  have  caused  McNamara  so  much 
embarrassment  In  the  TPX  investigation. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  we  have  had 
the  Rubel  testimony  before  us,  and  the 
memorandum  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  public  record  of  our  hearings. 

Dr.  Rubel's  memorandum  proposes  that 
such  source  selection  boards  be  abolished 
and  that  in  their  place  a  source  evaluation 
would  be  established.  Tills  evaluation  group 
would  simply  make  facttua  reports  and 
evaluations,  but  would  have  no  power  to 
"recommend." 

"This  pattern  of  practices  and  pn^iosals 
opens  the  way  for  destruction  or  political 
perversion  of  oxir  entire  military  procure- 
ment system."  Burke  said. 

I  knew  very  littie  about  how  a  %%Vi 
billion  contract  was  parceled  out  to  con- 
tractors when  the  McClellan  investiga- 
tion began.  I  was  compelled,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  meet  my  assignment  and  to 
spend  an  unconscionable  number  of 
hours  sitting  and  listening  to  testimony 
about  the  TFX  contract,  when  I  would 
have  preferred  to  be  working  on  legisla- 
tive proposals  of  more  immediate  inter- 
est to  South  Dakota  or  of  more  imme- 
diate concern  to  the  present  speaker. 
c  When  one  has  a  committee  assign- 
ment, either  he  shirks  it  or  he  woiics  at 
it.  Since  this  involved  a  $6^  biUion 
contract,  it  was  no  place  for  shirking. 
.    It  was  a  place  for  hard  work  and  long 


study  and  careful  analysis.  I  have  de- 
voted myself  therefore  to  this  assign- 
ment. 

Tbe  greatest  single  impression  I  have 
received  from  the  entire  hearings  is  the 
care  and  the  prudence  and  the  caution 
which  have  been  utilized  in  the  past 
through  the  Pentagon  procedure  of  put- 
ting in  moti(m  source  selection  boards, 
evaluation  teams,  consultative  meetings 
of  uniformed  personnel,  channeled  all 
the  way  up.  with  careful  briefings  and 
preparation,  so  that  when  the  recom- 
mendations to  our  civilian  Secretaries 
are  finally  made  they  are  based  on  the 
best  Judgment  of  the  best  available  cost 
accountants,  the  best  available  scientists 
and  oigineers,  and  the  best  filers — in 
this  particular  case,  because  this  was  an 
air  contract — that  America  possesses. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  backward  step 
toward  the  Jungle  of  c(»nplete  ineffi- 
ciency and  political  patronage  if  we  were 
now  to  discard,  as  Dr.  Rubel  suggests, 
the  source  selection  system  which  has 
served  America  so  well,  for  so  long. 

When  the  hearings  are  over,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  demonstrated  by  the  Pen- 
tagon witnesses — and  I  certainly  am  not 
casting  any  verdict  at  this  time — that 
m  this  particular  instance  they  were  Jus- 
tified in  overruling,  as  they  did,  peremp- 
torily, the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  source  selection  and  evaluation 
groups.  Whether  they  were  Justified 
m  this  instance  or  not — this  we  will  find 
at  the  end  of  the  trail — there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  system 
which  has  served  us  so  well  for  so  long 
should  not  be  discarded  simply  to  avoid 
embarrassment  for  civilian  Secretaries  in 
the  event  they  decide — and  they  did  in 
this  case — to  overrule  the  panels  of 
experts. 

This  system  has  served  us  well — so 
well,  in  fact,  that  when  we  asked  the 
witnesses  to  give  us  other  precedents  and 
other  examples  of  important  contracts 
where  the  civilian  Secretaries  had 
avoided  and  overruled  and  discarded  the 
recommendations  of  the  technical  teams, 
they  could  come  up  witii  no  other  ex- 
ample. So  I  say  it  has  served  America 
exceedingly  well. 

Going  on  with  the  article  by  Mr.  Mul- 
lenhoff: 

He  stated- 
Referring  to  Admiral  Burke — 

that  McNamara  undoubtedly  does  not  In- 
tend to  engage  in  such  destructive  action — 

I  would  agree  with  him  emphatically, 
because  I  entered  those  hearings  as  one 
who  had  a  high  regard  for  Secretary 
McNamara.  and  I  continue  to  retain  it. 
even  though  there  is  a  presximption.  at 
least,  that  he  may  have  made  a  horren- 
dously  bad  decision  in  the  instant  case. 

This  I  do  not  know.  The  evidmce  is 
not  all  in.  We  will  get  it  in  the  hear- 
ings. But  even  if  it  were  determined, 
developed,  and  demonstrated  that  he  was 
totaJly  wrong  in  what  he  did  in  exercis- 
ing his  Judgment  to  overrule  the  tech- 
nical experts  in  this  case,  my  high  re- 
gard for  Secretary  McNamara  would 
continue.  I  am  sure,  if  he  made  this 
mistake,  it  was  an  honest  one.  It  was 
not  because  of  poUtical  persuasion,  in 
my  opinion.    It  was  certainly  not  be- 


cause of  any  financial  consideration,  I 
know.  Being  human  Uke  the  rest  of  us. 
I  am  sure  he  makes  mistakes,  as  the  rest 
of  us  do.  He  may  be  a  little  more  rdnc- 
tant  to  admit  his  mistakes  than  the 
avoage  man,  but  I  think  the  idea  per- 
sists that  even  he  may  be  in  error  at 
times.  But  I  know  he  is  a  man  of  high 
character  and  dedicated  serviee. 
So  listen  to  what  Buike  said: 
ICcNamara  undoubtedly  does  not  intend  to 
engage  In  such  destructive  action,  but  that 
"the  danger  of  destroying  the  Integrity  of 
our  military  procurement  Is  Inherent  In  the 
poUdes  that  were  used  In  the  TWX.  dedslon 
and  the  standardisation  of  those  pcAldes  as 
frankly  proposed  in  the  memorandum  of  Dr. 
Rubel." 

It  is  stated  frankly  (in  the  mem<»«ndum) 
that  the  proposed  poUcies  to  abandoo  rec- 
ommendations •  •  •  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  It  easier. 

Note  the  words,  Mr.  President.  Note 
the  words,  readers  of  the  Comgbbssional 
Reoou).  Note  the  words,  those  who  are 
interested  in  informing  the  public — ^the 
memorandum  frankly  states  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  easier  for  "the  De- 
fense Secretary  or  other  political  ap- 
pointees to  make  arbitrary  multibillion- 
dollar  contracts." 

Mr.  President,  has  public  business  be- 
come so  exclusively  the  property  of  an 
individual  political  appointee  with  a  high 
titie  that  we  want  to  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  spend  the  public's  money  in  dis- 
regard of  the  prudent  policies  which 
through  the  years  and  over  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  contracts 
have  enabled  us  to  become  the  best 
armed  and  best  equipped  country  in  the 
world  and  still  maintain  our  national 
solvency? 

Who  wants  to  make  it  easier  for  civil- 
ian Secretaries  to  disregard  that  policy; 
and.  most  of  all.  why  should  it  be  made 
easier?  Whose  interest  are  we  concerned 
in  protecting?  The  embarrassment  of  a 
civilian  Secretary  who  may  make  a  mis- 
take, or  the  duty  of  preserving  the  sol- 
vency of  our  country  and  the  greater, 
overriding  Importance  of  devdiqitng  the 
best  weiMPons  system  for  America  that 
the  state  of  the  art  will  provide? 

This,  we  have  been  told  by  witness 
after  witness.  Is  the  end  result  which 
has  been  obtidned  In  the  past,  and  which 
I  believe  Is  obtainable  In  the  future — by 
utilizing  the  evaluation,  the  processes, 
and  the  source  selection  methods  which 
have  served  us  so  well. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  preserve  this 
procedure  and  deny  the  reo(»nmendation 
of  E>r.  Rubel  that  we  scrap  that  poUcy, 
whereby  arbitrary  decisions  can  be  made 
more  easily,  with  less  embarrassment 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Rubel 
knows  of  the  Investigative  processes  of 
Congres,  but  I  doubt  that  his  proposal 
would  succeed  in  anycme's  av<riding  em- 
barrassment, because  Congress  has  the 
stidqr  habit  of  having  investigations  into 
certain  procedures  and  loyalty  matters 
and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
general  public.  I  suspect  that  the  m- 
vestifinative  ccmunittees  <A  the  Congress 
would  be  much  busier  than  otherwise  if 
contracts  should  be  awarded  on  this 
casual  basis  suggested  by  Dr.  Rubel  m- 
stead  (rf  through  the  meticulous  atten- 
tion which  has  been  devoted  to  them  as 
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"to.  have  the 
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That  is  our  iarget  in  this  investiga- 
tion. TTiat  Is  what  most  Americans 
wank  Tliat  Is  of  greatnr  concem  than 
the  avQidaaoe  <  f  enbarrassmoit.  That 
is  «<  grMtor  conoccn  than  any  other 
sin^  f  adsr  tt  at  w«  should  consider — 
the  beat  posatWp  wei^Mms  system  at  the 
best  price. 

Who  ooold  afl^  for  m<H-e?  Why  should 
we  aetUe  for  a  i  ystem  which  will  give  us 
less?  TUs  ou  :ht  to  be  the  target  at 
both  ends  of  F  mnsylvania  Avenue. 

to  go  back  and  read  an- 
in   this   article.   BCr. 
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President. 
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Burke: 


coE  tractors 


wai  t  to  find  that  we  have  lost 
tk*  Communlats  because  of 
lectlmi. 


mtmnittrr  Hi  detailed  his  reasons  for 
laefttiing  th;  Boeing  design — and 
Boeing  as  a  001  itractor.  He  said  it  was 
because  the  Bo  sing  design  had  an  edge 
over  Oenenl  E  Tnamics  in  perfonnance. 
We  asked  him  low  much  of  an  edge.  He 
aald  that  there  sas  an  advantage  to  both 
planes,  bat  on  ijalanoe  it  was  an  edge  for 
the  mortal  business  of 
air.  an  edge  is  indispen- 
edge  is  all  important, 
a  mile.  1.000  miles,  or 
10  mites  a  min  iite.  or  an  hour;  it  is  an 
edge  for  the  (ne  who  has  superiority. 
and  it  involves  jirhether  one  wins  or  loses 
the  contest 
I  read  another  paragraph, 
tiat 


and  iJD 
flghtfawinthe 
sable  and  an 
whether  It  la 


arbttikry 


He  declared 
tbe  Bubel 
pattern  of 
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datlons    at    persons 
expertise 


I  have 
article,  but  I 
this  highly 


already 


articte.  wriUea 
printed  tn  tfa< 


Mr.  ]i>Ilenh< 


read,  day  aftei 


one  of  the  ringing  words 
L^Cay  when  he  testi- 
mattcr   before  our 


nlcal  and  complicated  transcript  released 
ftom  the  committee  room  after  it  has 
been  censured  by  the  Pentagon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

A  STsmc  TxiaxATXHXo? — Aomuai.  Sees  Dan- 
cxB  IN  TFX  Decision 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington.  D.C. — Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke 
warned  Sunday  that  the  TFX  warplane  con- 
tract Investigation  discloses  practices  that 
could  result  In  "destruction  or  political  per- 
vwnttM"  of  our  entire  military  procurement 
system. 

Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Is  now  director  of  tbe  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  at  Georgetown  University.  He  voiced 
his  grave  concern  over  the  TFX  warplane 
contract  procedures,  and  stated  that  be  hoped 
the  proposals  to  eliminate  recommendations 
would  be  discarded. 

ma  warnings  were  aimed  at  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  8.  McNamara's  decision  to  over- 
rule tbe  unanimous  reoommendatioxui  ot  tbe 
high-level  Pentagon  Source  Selection  Board 
and  take  the  first  steps  which  could  lead  to 
awarding  a  96.9  billion  TFX  warplane  pro- 
gram to  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

McNamara  has  admitted  that  be  had  no 
independent  cost  studies  available  on  the 
low  bid  by  the  Boeing  Co..  but  had  used 
flcures  out  of  his  bead  and  "rough  Judgment" 
to  discard  the  Boeing  bid. 

The  Pentagon  Soiu'ce  Selection  Board  had 
recommended  Boeing  on  the  basis  of  a  high- 
er performance  rating  and  a  price  that  would 
be  lower  by  $100  million  to  9415  million. 

In  addition  to  criticizing  the  q>eclfic  TFX 
contract  procedure.  Burke  expressed  concern 
over  a  memorandiun  prepared  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Rubel,  one  of  McNamara's  top  aides,  which 
proposes  an  end  to  the  reconunendations  of 
source  selection  boards  such  as  those  that 
have  caused  McNamara  so  much  embarrass- 
ment in  the  TFX  investigation. 

Dr.  Rubel's  monorandiun  proposes  that 
such  source  selection  boards  be  abolished, 
and  that  in  their  place  a  source  evaluation 
would  be  established.  Thto  evaluaticm 
group  would  simply  make  factual  reports 
and  evaluations,  but  would  have  no  power 
to  recommend. 

"This  pattern  of  practices  and  proposals 
opens  the  way  for  destruction  or  political 
pervenkn  of  oor  entire  military  proeore- 
ment  aystem."  Suzke  said. 

Be  stated  that  McNamara  undoubtedly 
does  not  intend  to  engage  in  s\wh  destruc- 
tive action,  but  that  "the  danger  of  destroy- 
ing the  Integrity  of  o\ir  military  procure- 
ment Is  Inherent  In  the  policies  that  were 
used  in  the  TFX  decision  and  the  stand- 
ardization of  those  policies  as  frankly  pro- 
posed in  the  memorandum  of  Dr.  Rubel." 

"It  to  stated  frankly  (in  the  memoraadimi) 
that  the  propoaed  policies  to  abandon  'rec- 
ommendations' *  *  *  is  for  the  purpose  of 
irmwng  It  easier  for  the  Defense  Secretary  or 
other  political  appointees  to  make  arbitrary 
multibllllon-dollar  contracta."  Admiral  Burke 
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Burke  said  he  is  "gravely  concerned"  over 
the  TFX  warplane  contract  decision  becaiise 
he  wanted  the  United  States  "to  have  the 
best  possible  weapons  system  and  at  the  best 
price." 

"Certainly  this  point  cannot  be  minimized 
when  we  realise  that  we  must  continiudly 
do  our  best  to  maintain  an  advantage  over 
tbe  Communist  world."  Burke  said.  "We  do 
not  want  to  find  that  we  have  lost  the  edge 
over  the  Communists  because  of  our  method 
of  selection." 

He  declared  that  the  TFX  decision  and  the 
Rubel  memorandum  "could  promote  a  pat- 
tern of  arbitrary  decision  imder  a  policy  that 
to  admittedly  deslgnad  to  avoid  the  embar- 
lassmetit  at  ovCEXisUag  the  recommeadstioms 
ot  persons  with  experience  and  expertise." 


"Sudi  a  patten  can  destroy  the  Integrity 
ot  the  eoure*  eeleetloa  syetti."  Burk*  said. 
"That  tnttf^Mf  ta  mmsary  preeanoiant  to 
vital  to  the  monOa  o<  the  military  and  dvU- 
ian  esperta  in  the  Peatagoo.  and  vital  to 
the  relatl(»shlp  with  the  industries  that  do 
business  with  the  Pentagon." 

Burke  Btreased  that  the  professional  mili- 
tary 'yi'*f'«  have  the  respoiiaibillty  for  safe- 
guarding the  longtime  defense  postiure  of 
thto  NaUon. 

Burke  declared  that  military  procurement 
must  be  handled  in  such  a  manner  that 
these  military  people  "have  the  conviction 
that  expert  advice  is  of  value,  and  that  rec- 
ommendations that  are  sotmdly  based  will 
be  given  thoughtful  consideration  and  not 
arbitrarily  brushed  aside." 

"Tbe  industries  dealing  with  the  military 
procurement  system  must  have  a  confidence 
in  the  integrity  ot  the  system."  Burke  said. 
"They  must  believe  that  it  to  a  system  de- 
vised to  bring  military  advice,  engineering 
advice,  and  other  technical  advice  to  the 
problema.  They  mvist  be  convinced  that  it 
is  a  sjrstem  devised  to  bring  fair  and  honest 
competition." 

The  former  Chief  ot  Naval  Operatlone 
stated  that  above  all  there  must  be  a  convic- 
tion that  arbitrary  action  wlU  not  prevail 
and  that  political  infliienoe  or  other  im- 
proper Influence  cannot  be  successfully  used 
to  gain  multlbilllon-dollar  contracts. 

Mr.  MXTNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, let  me  say  serving  on  a  commit- 
tee of  this  kind  is  not  a  pleasant  task: 
It  is  not  one  that  any  Senator  seeks  out. 
to  become  involved  in  this  kind  of  testi- 
mony of  many  months'  duration.  It  is 
never  good  to  have  to  question  the  Judg- 
ment of  people  one  respects,  of  people 
with  whom  one  has  had  friendly  social 
contacts.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  have 
to  ask  questions  which  embarrass  wit- 
nesses who  come  from  positions  of  high 
responsibility. 

One  of  the  things  that  one  must  do  in 
an  investigation  of  this  kind  is  to  try 
to  find  out  what  other  possible  reasons 
might  motivate  men  to  make  judgments 
based  on  other  than  performance  and 
criteria  and  price  statistics.  Therefore, 
this  is  standing  operating  procedure  to 
ask  witness  after  witness,  "Do  you  own 
any  stock  in  General  Dsmamics  ?  Do  you 
own  any  stock  in  Boeing?  Are  you  a 
member  or  an  officer  of  a  corporation 
that  does  business  with  Boeing  or  does 
business  with  General  Dynamics?  Have 
you  served  as  a  lawyer  for  either  one  of 
them?  Have  you  a  commitment  of  go- 
ing back  to  work  for  them  after  the 
investigation  is  over?" 

These  questions  are  not  asked  with 
malice.  Often  they  are  asked  with  no 
ronote  idea  of  what  the  answer  will  be. 

When  we  9jA  them  of  witnesses,  they 
color  up.  manifest  temper,  and  stand  on 
their  dignity  and  resent  the  fact  that  we 
perpetuate  a  probe  in  the  way  any  hon- 
est probe  must  proceed  if  it  is  not  going 
to  be  a  farce  insofar  as  an  investiga- 
tion is  concerned. 

I  have  had  to  ask  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. I  have  been  unhappy  over  the 
reactions  we  have  sometimes  had.  I 
have  certainly  formed  no  Judgment  on 
the  basis  of  their  replies,  but  so  long  ss 
I  am  on  the  committee  I  am  not  going 
to  participate  in  a  travesty.  I  refuse  to 
participate  in  something  that  could  be 
called  an  investigatiim  but  which  would 
operate  under  such  unrealistic  rules  that 
one  cannot  ask  appropriate  questions  of 
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important  people,  because  if  we  ask  the 
important  questions  of  important  peo- 
ple they  rise  up  on  the  dignity  of  their 
importance  and  resent  it,  and  think  that 
they  are  being  accused  ot  doing  some- 
thing wrong. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  investi- 
gation must  consider  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  up  to  now,  all  possibilities  of  con- 
flicts ot  Interest,  all  possibilities  of  po- 
litical intercession,  as  well  as  all  possi- 
bilities ot  good  or  bad  Judgments  made 
with  a  clear  conscience  by  tn&i  who  have 
the  constitutional  or  statutory  author- 
ity to  make  than.  To  do  less  would  be 
to  squander  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
something  that  is  parading  as  an  inves- 
tigation but  which  would  in  fact  t>e  a 
coverup  or  a  useless  exercise.  I  can  as- 
sure you  neither  Senator  McClkllam  nor 
I  nor  any  member  of  our  investigating 
committee  is  interested  in  such  an  exer- 
cise oi  futility  and  deception. 

I  hope  that  witnesses,  as  they  appear 
before  the  subcommittee,  will  therefore 
recognize  that  Senators  on  an  investi- 
gating coounittee  have  a  reiQxmsibiUty 
to  ask  questions,  and  sometimes  embar- 
rassing questions.  There  is  no  other  way 
in  which  we  can  ascertain  the  truth. 
There  is  no  other  way  in  which  honest 
men  who  have  made  mistakes,  or  who 
may  have  decided  wisely,  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  answer  questions,  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

I  wish  some  of  the  witnesses  could 
have  an  <H>portunit3r  to  read  some  of  the 
mail  I  receive  from  peoi^e  I  do  not  know, 
whose  correofwndence  unhappily  I  do 
not  have  staff  enough  to  answer— letters 
which  come  to  me  from  Texas,  from 
California,  from  New  York,  and  many 
other  States,  and  telephone  csdls  and 
telegranu — all  kinds  of  rumors  and  all 
kinds  of  charges,  which  we  ignore,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances  in  which  it  seons 
Justtfled  to  give  them  to  a  staff  member 
to  det^mine  whether  any  element  of 
truth  or  fact  is  involved. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
what  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  Congress,  its  in- 
vestigative procedure,  we  cannot  main- 
tain that  integrity  by  failing  to  adc  im- 
portant qoestions  of  important  peopie. 
Otherwise  those  who  write,  or  many 
more  who  would  be  Impelled  to  write, 
could  well  bdieve  that  this  is  only  win- 
dow dressing,  that  no  attempt  is  being 
made  to  get  the  facts,  or  to  detennine 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  other  fac- 
tors operating  than  those  whi^  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  decisions  involved. 

I  have  no  preconcieved  concept  what- 
soever as  to  where  this  road  win  lead. 
I  have  made  no  Judgments  whatever  im- 
puting political  Intercession,  or  conflict 
of  interest,  or  connivance  on  the  part  of 
any  indivldtial.  But  merely  because  I 
lack  that  evidence  and  lack  that  In- 
formation. I  refuse  to  be  hog-tied,  and 
I  refuse  to  be  stifled  in  the  exercise  of 
the  interrogatory  function  of  the  Senate; 
namely,  to  ask  people  the  questions  that 
ought  to  be  asked.  Let  them  answer  them 
the  way  they  win.  Let  the  public  judge 
from  the  written  record,  when  it  is  com- 
plete. We  seek  to  pillory  no  one.  We 
seek  only  to  publicize,  with  neither  prej- 
udice nor  favor,  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
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factors  involved.  Only  by  this  policy  can 
public  business  be  publieally  determined. 

Mr,  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  about  the 
TFX  hearing.  I  had  not  Intended  to  dis- 
cuss that  subject,  but  I  am  moved  to  do 
so  by  what  I  have  heard.  The  hearings 
are  in  executive  session.  Transcripts,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  subject  to  security, 
are  issued  regularly,  morning  and  af- 
ternoon; so  although  the  public  has  a 
window  on  the  details  of  the  hearings, 
the  public  is  not  privy  to  the  general 
thrust  of  the  hearings,  exc^t  on  the 
rather  rare  occasions  when  the  subject 
is  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  had 
not  intended  to  open  the  subject  at  this 
time;  nonetheless,  since  it  has  been 
opened  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota — ^I  Just  advised  him  that  I  would 
say  a  word  or  two  about  it— I  think  a  few 
observations  are  necessary. 

I  have  sat  in  on  the  hearings,  not  as 
many  of  them  as  has  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  or  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClxl- 
Z.AN].  or  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  but  enough  to  get,  I 
think,  the  full  flavor  of  what  Is  going  on. 
First,  of  course.  I  think  it  must  be  said, 
in  thorough  agreement  with  what  has 
been  said,  that  no  Senator  should  be 
inhibited  as  to  the  questions  he  asks 
or  how  he  asks  them,  and  that  no  high 
official  should  be  insulted  by  those  ques- 
tions or  should  resent  them.  This  is  an 
inquiry  which  Congress  is  making 
through  an  appropriate  committee,  and 
questions  must  be  answered  with 
equanimity  and  good  wilL 

I  think  that  is  a  quite  propez  attitude. 
It  is  a  very  different  attitude  from  that 
of  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  those 
officials. 

I  noticed  in  one  interchange  that  one 
official  was  ciUled  "Mr.  General  Dy- 
namics." If  nobody  is  rushing  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  what  the  situation  is  with 
req^ect  to  the  contract,  certataily  the 
implication  going  out  to  the  pvd>lic  that 
a  high  official  is  so  biased  In  favor  of 
the  successful  bidder  that  he  is  called 
"Mr.  General  Dynamics"  is  not  a  very 
dispassionate  amwoa^  to  the  nature  of 
the  hearing.  I  beUeve  that  eaUs  for 
discipline  not  only  on  the  part  of  wit- 
nesses but  also  on  the  part  of  Senators, 
for  high  officials  serve  often  at  very  great 
personal  sacrifice.  It  is  a  great  honor  to 
be  a  high  official  of  our  Government,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing. 
We  of  t«i  find  it  difficult  to  get  the  best 
people  to  take  these  jobs  because  of  hear- 
ings like  the  very  one  now  investigating 
the  TFX  contract  That  means  that 
hearings  should  be  conducted  tn  such 
a  manner  that  we  do  our  utmost  to  mini- 
mize the  pain  which  is  invcdved.  So  far 
as  the  men  with  responsibility  in  Gov- 
ernment are  concerned,  they  should  not 
be  exculpated  from  a  single  fault ;  never- 
theless we  diould  treat  them  with  the 
same  dignity  with  which  we  would  ex- 
pect them  to  treat  us. 

Having  placed  this  statement  in  the 
RacoRD,  I  hope  very  much  that  there  will 
be  an  equal  amount  of  discipline  on  both 
sides  of  the  investigating  table. 


Second,  sooner  or  later  Congress  win 
have  to  adc.  *'How  long  will  this  Investi- 
gation omtinue?  At  what  poiirt  win  deci- 
sion time  arrive?"  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  that  is  now;  but  I  point  out 
that  the  investigation  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  many  months.  I  have  asked 
witness  after  important  witness  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  fundamental  question: 
"Is  there  any  impact  upon  the  morale 
of  the  armed  services  which  is  attribut- 
able  to  this  hearing,  and  Is  the  TFX 
contract  itself  being  any  way  impeded 
in  its  fulfillment  by  reason  of  the  hear- 
ings?" The  uniform  answer  I  have  re- 
ceived has  been,  "Not  yet."  But  that 
does  not  mean  forever.  It  does  not  mean 
that  no  matter  how  much  we  may  wish 
to  expand  the  need  for  interrogation  of 
the  most  profound  kind,  even  by  provoca- 
tive questions,  a  witness  has  to  answer 
the  same  kind  of  question  and  give  tlie 
same  set  of  facts  not  once,  but  twice. 
three  times,  four  times.  <«  more.  There 
must  be  some  terminal  point  In  the  in- 
vestigation as  there  is  in  other  hearings, 
as  there  is  in  judicial  proceedings,  or 
anything  else. 

So  for  today  I  only  raise  that  question; 
I  say  nothing  more.  I  make  the  point 
that  before  too  long  we  shall  have  to 
come  face  to  face  with  some  terminal 
point  in  respect  to  the  hearings  and  the 
tinlimited  amoimt  of  time  which  it  takes 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  all  the  military  officers 
who  are  concerned,  vdio  are  giving  the 
investigation  their  concentrated  atten- 
tion 

From  everything  I  can  see,  what  the 
investigation  will  produce  will  be  peiiiaps 
an  analysis  of  how  such  decisions  are 
arrived  at,  so  that  there  may  be.  let  us 
hope,  an  Improvement  tn  ttie  future. 
But  I  doubt  very  much  that  there  will  be 
a  change  in  anjrthing  so  far  as  the  TFX 
contract  itself  is  concerned.  I  believe 
that.  too.  must  be  a  factor  In  reqpect  to 
the  detenninations. 

The  other  factor  which  I  think  is  im- 
portant is  that,  for  understandable  rea- 
sons, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  and  tiie  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  are  all  unwUBng  to  say  ttmX 
this  is  a  confrontation  between  a  mUltary 
and  a  civilian  dedsion  and  that  tt  raises 
a  question  whether  the  civilian  is  para- 
mount to  the  military  In  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  defense  affaSrs  of  the 
countiy.  I  believe  that  this  is  precisely 
the  question  raised  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion, so  hitfily  controverted  are  the  facts 
on  both  sides  when  we  finally  get  down 
to  the  end  of  the  road. 

I  do  not  believe  that  as  yet  there  has 
been  any  demonstration  of  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, fraud,  dishonesty,  improper 
political  interest,  or  anything  else  of  that 
nature,  that  would  Invalidate  the  con- 
tract; but  I  can  see  a  very  big  argument 
with  respect  to  Judgment  and  discretion. 
I  would  not  say,  standing  here  today, 
that  I  would  necessarily  have  decided  as 
Secretary  McNamara.  Secretary  Zuckertk 
and  Secretary  Korth  have  decided — 
thoui^  I  may  very  well  have  done  sa 

But  I  do  say  that  in  the  absence  of 
some  overriding  consideration  other  than 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  I  believe  the 
fundamental  tradition  and  policy  of  our 
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Oovenunont  lA  to  lustoin  the  para- 
ge 111  b  dvUian  decision.  Tbe 
elTlUan  deetafco  i  Is  diwndwit  not  alone 
on  tbe  final  r«p|vt  of  this  committee:  the 
and  the  question  of 
will  be  rejected  in  the 
cooitnr  are  ate  >  conditioned  by  the  day- 
to-day  erldeno  adduced,  the  quaUty  and 
character  of  th » questions  asked  and  the 
and  the  duration  of  the 
of  these  condition  the 
arriving  at  a  determina- 
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ttaa  as  to  wht  her  the  civilian  decision 
can  be  trusted  in  terms  of  being  para- 
mount over  thi  military  decision,  in  the 
final  analysis  o  these  matters.  80  these 
irhieh  are  being  discussed 
today  on  the  |loor  of  the  Senate,  also 
on  the  final  decisioQ. 
r.  President.  I  conclude  as 
intended  to  raise  this 
view  of  the  fact  that  it 
it  was  my  intentkm  to 
glv»  somethlnglof  a  balance  to  the  points 
whldi  have  bac  a  made  as  we  are  seeking 
the  best  public  understanding  of  what  is 
occurring.  Tbirefore,  I  thought  it  im- 
portant— ^inasn  uch  as  I  am  a  participant 
In  the  hearings  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
coounittee,  tho  igh  a  new  one,  for  this  is 
the  first  inves  Igation  in  which  I  have 
participated  as  a  membor  of  the  Perma- 
nent Suboomm  ttee  on  Investigations — 
ttiat  I  should  dace  these  facts  on  the 
Record. 

Z  hasten  to  s  Id  that  within  the  limits 
of  the  deep  fc  slings  of  those  involved. 
fiK^iiwWwy  the  1  aembers  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  belie  re  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Ofr.  McClwllm  i].  Is  dtAos  his  utmost  to 
conduct  the  he  urtogs  as  fairly  as  possi- 
ble; but  I  do  mt  think  that  should  con- 
fuse us  as  to  th(  importance  of  the  length 
of  the  hearings ;  the  way  in  which  ques- 
tions are  aAec  —which  I  believe  is  also 
an  Important  1  actor;  the  way  in  which 
witnesses  are  di  alt  with.  In  terms  of  what 
Is  Implicit  In  t  le  questions  asked — even 
though  In  theb  answers  they  may  deny 
tt;  and  the  gem  ral  quality  and  character 
of  the  hearings  —all  of  which  are  also,  in 
my  opinion.  nlJ*^  ^  ^^  public  test  of 
whether  what  tt  being  done  is  in  the  best 
tnterestsoftheffation. 

As  I  say.  I  dc  not  believe  the  time  has 
yet  come  to  ma  ec  an  issue  of  the  length 
of  the  hearings  but  I  do  bdleve  the  time 
baa  come  to  In  icate  that  that  question 
Is  very  likely  tp  be  at  issue  before  too 
long. 

OP  THE  NATION'S 
AYSRS 

Mr.  MANSfIdeLD.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  are  m  iiidng  time  on  a  number 
of  major  pleco  of  legislation,  I  should 
Uke  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
number  of  aehii  vements  diurlng  the  past 
few  years  whld  have  been  registered  on 
behalf  ot  the  Nation's  bilUwrers.  We 
hear  a  great  c  eal  about  the  taxpayer, 
Mr.  President,  mt  we  sometimes  forget 
that  he  also  pa  «,  as  a  consumer,  other 
bills  besides  taa  es  and  he  Is  entitied  to 
at  least  as  mat  1  consideration  and  at- 
tentUm  in  the  one  capad^  as  in  the 
other. 

T   First  of  an.    t  is  apparent  that  this 
administration  s  deeidy  conscious  of  the 


consumer's  interests.  This  great  concern 
for  the  economic  well-being  and  safety 
of  every  American  is  not  accidental.  It 
stems  from  qieciflc  actions  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  requested  shortly  after  he 
took  ofBce.  many  of  which  have  found 
their  way  into  legislation. 

It  stems  from  a  specific  program  deep- 
ly rooted  in  President  Kennedy's  dec- 
laration of  consumer  rights  which  he 
put  forth  in  a  message  to  Congress  last 
year. 

These  rights  include : 

First.  Tbe  right  to  safety — to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  sale  of  goods  which 
are  hazardous  to  health  or  life. 

Second.  The  right  to  be  informed — to 
be  protected  against  fraud,  false  adver- 
tising or  other  deceitful  practices,  and 
to  be  given  the  facts  we  need  to  make  a 
knowledgeable  choice. 

Third.  The  right  to  choose — to  be  as- 
sured, wherever  possible,  of  access  to  a 
variety  of  products  and  services  at  com- 
petitive prices. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  be  heard — to  have 
a  voice  in  the  formulation  of  Govern- 
ment policy  that  affects  consumer  in- 
terests. 

These  are  the  rights  of  the  American 
billpayers  and  these  are  the  rights  which 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  taking 
strong  and  vigorous  steps  to  guarantee. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  suddenly  become  aware  of 
the  ccmsumer  in  this  administration. 
Ever  since  legislation  was  enacted  in 
1872  to  protect  the  consumer  from  frauds 
involving  the  use  of  the  n.S.  mail,  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have 
been  increasingly  alert  to  their  respon- 
sibility to  make  certain  that  our  Nation's 
economy  fairly  and  adequately  serves 
consumers'  interests. 

However,  as  the  President  has  pointed 
out: 

The  inarch  on  technology — affecting,  tor 
example,  the  foods  we  eat.  the  medldnee  we 
take,  and  the  many  appUanoee  m  use  In  our 
homea — ha*  Inoreaeed  the  dlfllcultlea  of  the 
consumer  along  with  his  opportunities;  and 
it  has  outmoded  many  of  the  old  laws  and 
regulations  and  made  new  legislation  neces- 
sary. The  tyi^eal  supermarket  before  World 
War  n  stored  about  1.600  separate  food 
items — an  impressive  figure  by  any  standard. 
But  today  it  carries  over  6.000.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  prescriptions  written  today  are 
for  drugs  that  were  unknown  30  years  ago. 
Many  oT  the  new  products  used  every  day  In 
the  home  are  highly  complex.  The  house- 
wife Is  called  upon  to  be  an  amateur  electri- 
cian, mechanic,  chemist,  tozioologist.  dleti- 
tlon.  and  mathenUtleian — ^but  she  is  rarely 
fumJslMd  the  information  she  needs  to  per- 
f  am  these  tasks  proficiently. 

Maitetlng  is  increasingly  impersonal. 
Ckmsumer  choice  Is  influenced  by  mass  ad- 
vertising utUlsIng  highly  developed  arts  of 
persuasion.  Tbe  consumer  typically  cannot 
know  whether  drug  preparations  meet  mini- 
mum standards  of  safety,  quality,  and  efll- 
caey.  He  usually  does  not  know  how  much 
he  pays  for  consumer  credit;  whether  one 
prepared  food  has  more  nutritional  value 
than  another:  whether  the  performance  ot 
a  product  will  in  fact  meet  his  needs;  or 
whether  the  "large  economy  size"  is  really  a 
bargain. 

All  this  has  made  it  necessary  that 
existing  Government  programs  be 
strengthened,  that  Govenunent  organi- 
sation be  improved,  and,  in  certain  areas, 
that  new  les^isIaUon  be  enacted. 


President  Kennedy  has  provided  ex- 
ceptional leadership  in  this  connection. 
In  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hast],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KsrsuvsK].  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!,  among  otii- 
ers.  have  been  most  diligent  on  behalf  of 
the  American  bill  payer. 

Much  already  has  been  done  along 
these  lines  in  the  past  2V&  years.  Much 
remains  to  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  achievements  which  have  already 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial impact  of  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation. 

The  most  important  purchase  most 
Americans  make  in  a  lifetime  is  a  home. 
It  is  the  average  billpayer's  largest  single 
biU. 

When  this  administration  took  office, 
housing  and  community  development 
were  suffering  from  8  years  of  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect.  Homebuilding  was 
at  its  lowest  level  in  a  decade,  and  in- 
terest on  mortgages  at  one  of  the  highest. 

At  the  President's  direction,  interest 
rates  on  FHA-insured  mortgages  were 
reduced  from  5%  to  5)4  percent.  As  a 
result,  those  who  have  purchased  homes 
with  FHA-insured  mortgages  imder  the 
Kennedy  administration  will  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  interest  charges. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961 — ^which  was 
one  of  the  first  legislative  achievements 
of  the  Congress  in  the  present  admin- 
istration—reduced the  downpayments 
required  on  FHA-insured  mortgages.  At 
the  same  time  it  extended  the  maximum 
term  of  these  mortgages.  This  brought 
homeownership  within  the  reach  of  700.- 
000  additional  American  famlliea— and 
it  made  it  poesiUe  for  3  million  other 
families  to  buy  better  homes  than  they 
could  previously  afford. 

Major  charges  on  the  resources  of  the 
Nation's  billpayers  also  include  food 
and  clothing  and  other  such  consumer 
items.  Every  day  brings  new  products 
on  the  maricet.  In  many  ways  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  contribute  to  the 
diversity  and  quality  of  these  products. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  for  ex- 
ample, has  established  high-quality 
standards  for  additional  frozen  seafood 
products.  Department  of  Agriciilture  re- 
searchers have  come  up  with  more  in- 
stant foods.  Their  scientific  discoveries 
have  led  to  shrinkproof  woolen  fabrics, 
stretch  cottons  and  clothes  especially  de- 
signed for  the  handicapped. 

Most  important,  however,  significant 
steps  have  been  taken  under  this  admin- 
istration to  insiu^  that  the  drugs  taken 
by  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Nation  are  safe  and  effective.  Under 
1962  amendments  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  all  drug  manufacturers 
must  now  be  registered,  and  they  must 
prove  to  the  Food  and  Ting  Administra- 
tion not  only  that  a  new  drug  is  safe,  but 
that  it  will  do  what  they  claim  it  will  do. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  overemphasize 
the  benefits  of  such  measures.  The  Sen- 
ate is  well  aware  of  them.  True,  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  more  than  9.000 
drugs  in  the  last  25  years  has  saved 
countless  lives  and  relieved  millions  oi 
victims  of  acute  and  chronic  illnesses. 
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But  it  is  equally  true  that  new  drugs  had 
been-  placed  on  the  market  which  have 
been  not  only  ineffective,  but  harmfuL 
In  Europe,  the  drug  thalidomide  caused 
the  birth  of  thousands  of  permanentiy 
deformed  children.  No  such  sweeping 
disaster  occurred  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  lesson  of  thalidomide  was  heeded 
and  our  laws  were  strengthened  to  pre- 
vent other  tragedies  from  occurring  in 
the  future. 

Now  the  administration  is  seeking  fur- 
ther improvwnents  in  food  and  drug  pro- 
tection. Legislation  has  been  introduced 
to  require  that  cosmetics  be  proved  safe 
and  that  medical  appliances  and  devices 
be  proved  safe  and  effective  before  they 
are  placed  on  the  market.  Factory  in- 
spection authority  would  be  strength- 
ened. 

The  consumer  is  indeed  well  protect- 
ed in  the  United  States.  Nowhere  can 
one  buy  and  xise  foods  and  drugs  with 
any  greater  confidence  in  their  purity 
and  safety.  But  this  is  not  accidental. 
In  back  of  it  all  is  the  generally  high 
ethical  standard  of  American  business, 
which  in  turn  is  backed  up  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  Likewise,  the  dynamic 
technology  of  American  industry  Is  con- 
stantiy  providing  new  products  and  im- 
provements in  existing  products.  But 
progress  also  creates  new  problems  of 
consumer  protection,  requiring  action  to 
keep  our  statutes  and  their  enforcement 
up  to  date. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  widespread  use 
of  pesticides.  The  whole  question  of 
what  is  safe — and  what  is  not — ^has  be- 
come so  controversial  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  President  has  asked  his  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  to  look  into 
it  and  come  up  with  its  own  observations 
and  recommendations.  The  Committee's 
report,  issued  last  spring,  recommended, 
among  other  things,  tighter  F^eral  con- 
trol on  what  is  put  on  the  market,  a  big- 
ger resean^  effort  to  discover  safer 
products,  and  Federal  public  education 
programs  to  alert  consumers  on  the  use 
and  toxic  nature  of  pesticides. 

Much  has  been  done  in  other  areas  of 
consumer  interest.  If  you  are  among 
those  who  opened  their  gas  bills  recent- 
ly and  found  a  rebate  instead  of  another 
rate  Increase,  you  can  thank  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  In  1901  when 
the  newly  appointed  commissioners  took 
office,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
launched  a  campaign  to  give  more  pro- 
tection to  the  interests  of  the  consiuner. 
It  took  prompt  action  to  clean  up  a  bil- 
lion dollar  backlog  of  natural  gas  price 
increases  which  it  had  inherited  from 
the  previous  administration.  Today, 
many  people  throughout  the  Nation  can 
see  the  nmilts  each  month  in  the  form 
of  lower  gas  bills. 

The  Commission  has  disposed  of  90 
pipeline  rate  cases  and  has  ordered  re- 
funds of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
unjustified  rate  hikes  that  went  into 
effect  prior  to  the  Kennedy  admlnlsti^- 
tion.  The  FPC  not  only  stopped  the  up- 
ward q;>iral  of  gas  prices  which  had  dou- 
bled dming  the  previous  decade,  but  it 
has  also  redooed  future  rates  iy  about 
$63  mUtton.  a  savings  which  Is  repeated 
eachyesr. 


To  my  knowledge,  the  refunds  which 
the  FPC  has  ordered  in  the  last  2  years 
constitute  the  iM^est  unount  of  money 
ever  returned  to  custcHners  of  a  regulated 
industir  in  a  comparaUe  period. 

These  refunds  were  paid  by  the  pipe- 
lines to  local  gas  distribution  companies. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  con- 
ducting a  survey  and  publishing  the  re- 
sults to  spotlight  the  amount  of  the  re- 
funds paid  to  each  distributor  and  the 
extent  to  which  these  refunds  are  passed 
on  to  the  ultimate  customer.  The  survey 
shows  that  many  of  these  companies  are 
returning  all  or  part  of  the  refunded 
money  to  their  customers. 

The  Commissim  has  also  revitalized  its 
work  in  the  electric  power  field.  It  is 
conducting  a  national  power  survey  to 
stimulate  greater  industry  utilization  of 
cheaper  ways  of  generating  electricity 
Mid  bringing  it  to  consumers,  and  this 
should  help  reduce  electric  bills  in  the 
future.  In  addition,  the  FPC  is  investi- 
gating the  wholesale  rates  ot  the  electric 
power  c(xnpanles  to  tiie  municipalities, 
cooperatives,  aivd  small  private  cmn- 
panies  who  purchase  power  in  interstate 
commerce  so  that  consumers  may  benefit 
from  the  savings  of  our  technological 
improvements  in  the  electric  power  field. 

By  this  time,  many  Americans  have 
made  use  of  the  Post  Office's  new  A  B  C  D 
service  which  makes  possible  4-hour  de- 
liveries in  the  business  district  of  many 
ccnnmunities.  This  has  brought  so  mu^ 
enthusiastic  comment  from  the  public, 
the  Post  Office  was  not  prepared  for  the 
scribbled  note  from  one  man  who  c(»n- 
plained  that  the  service  was  too  fast. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  A  B  C  D  serv- 
ice will  have  been  installed  in  277  cities. 
In  addition,  the  new  zoning  improvement 
plan — known  as  Zip  code — ^will  further 
speed  up  deliveries  and  facilitate  me- 
chanical handling  of  mall.  This  service 
will  save  the  taxpayers — the  Nation's 
billpayers — about  $15  million  during  the 
first  year  of  operations.  And  the  sav- 
ings will  increase  annually. 

Among  other  things,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  more  educational  television  as 
a  result  of  new  legislation  which  provides 
for  the  construction  of  educational  TV 
stations  with  Federal  matching  grants. 
And.  under  another  new  law,  1964  TV 
sets  will  come  equipped  to  receive  all 
channels,  giving  more  choice  and  di- 
versity oi  programs. 

Thanks,  also,  to  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  after  9  pjn.  sta- 
tion-to-station interstate  telephone  rates 
have  been  reduced.  This  means  a  3- 
mhiute  call  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  Los 
Angeles  can  be  made  for  as  littie  as  $1. 
saving  75  cents. 

The  benefits  of  the  administration's 
consumer  program  also  extends  to  trav- 
elers and  vacationists.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  has  Increased  grants  to 
local  airports  and  is  improving  air  traffic 
control  throu^  the  use  of  radar  and 
other  modern  devices.  These  are  Im- 
portant steps  to  make  air  travel  safer  and 
more  efficient. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  es- 
tablished an  Office  of  Highway  Safety 
In  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  pro- 
mote public  support  of  highway  safety 
standards,  coordinate  use  of  highway 


se^ety  research  findings,  and  encourage 
cooperation  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, industry,  and  allied  groups. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  also  has  stepped  up  its  safety  pro- 
gram, r^iwrts  that  Intercity  bus  fatalities 
are  down  to  the  lowest  on  record.  It  Is 
the  Commission's  Job  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer by  insiu-ing  that  the  rates  and 
practices  of  public  curlers  are  nondis- 
criminatory racially,  as  well  as  eoonoml- 
cally,  and  a  strong  st^  in  this  direction 
was  taken  in  1961.  At  the  request  of  the 
administration,  ICC  issued  broad  rules 
prohibiting  Interstate  buses  from  dis- 
criminating against  passengers  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Today,  all 
Interstate  bus  passengers  are  assiued  of 
unsegregated  services. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  takm 
action  to  protect  air  travelers  from 
abuses  of  overbooking  and  unrealistic 
schedule  advertising.  It  also  has  estab- 
lished an  Office  of  Community  Relations 
to  help  you  get  improved  air  service  in 
your  community. 

The  Federal  excise  tax  on  air  travel 
has  been  lowered  from  10  to  5  percent 
and  has  been  "^fted  entirely  from  train 
and  bus  fares  Ihere  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  new  picnic,  camping,  and  fishing 
sites  available  for  vacation  and  weekend 
enjoyment.  This  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  Interior  Department  which 
slashed  rental  and  purchase  fees  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  1961  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  develop  more  rec- 
reational grounds.  In  addttioo.  three 
new  seashores  have  been  added  to  the 
national  parte  system.  They  are  located 
at  Padre  Island.  Tex.;  Point  Reyes, 
Calif.;  and  Cape  Cod.  Mass. 

Most  importantly,  there  is  tbe  admin- 
istration's cratdLdown  on  deceptive  and 
monopolistic  trade  iMraetloes  and  all 
types  of  fraud.  Fm*  examine,  there  is 
now  more  protection  for  every  billpayer 
against  wasting  his  money  on  worthless 
vitamin  piUs,  us^ess  correquondence 
courses,  and  shady  guarantees  on  home 
appliances. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is- 
sued an  alltime  record  niunber  of  orders 
halting  unlawful  business  practices. 
New  procedures  have  been  adc^ted  to 
guide  businessmen  away  from  illegal 
methods  of  comp^tlon.  And  more  pre- 
ventive and  aggressive  approaches  should 
help  to  lessen  the  drain  on  the  blllpaj- 
er's  pocketbook.  Tbe  Commission's  In- 
tensLOed  consumer  protection  program 
affects  a  variety  of  goods.  Including  re- 
frigerators, house  painU  sewing  ma- 
chines, vacuum  cleaners,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, food  wrapping,  and  carpets.  It  also 
protects  against  mislabeling  of  furs  and 
textile  products  and  from  the  dlstiibu- 
tion  of  dangercHisly  fiammable  fabrics." 

This  year,  by  way  of  Illustration,  there 
Is  a  labeling  requirement  for  shoes  so 
that  the  buyer — the  bilU>ayer — wiU  know 
exactly  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money. 
This  may  seem  like  a  littie  thing,  but  if 
you  have  paid  for  shoes  which  you  as- 
sumed were  100-percent  leather,  and 
later  found  that  they  were  only  half 
leather  and  haff  cardboard  Its  value  can 
be  readily  appreciated. 

Dbectly  hi  line  with  consumer  Interest 
is  the  Justice  Department's  hard-hitting 
program  to  prevent  price  fixing  and  to 
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enfbroe  the  pn^viskms  of  the  Sherman 
Antttnwt  Aet  aiid  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Aet. 

Aa  the  Attorjiey  General  has  pointed 
out,  inrioe  fladn  (  is  eocmomie  racketeer- 
inf.  It  eorrui  ts  our  economic  system 
and.  in  the  enq,  it  is  the  oonsmner  who 
pays. 

The  AntitruB ;  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  ha  i  made  it  known,  through 
its  aetkms.  tha  there  is  no  room  in  this 
eountry  for  ooc  uptiye  prioe-flzing  prac- 


and  1982  it  handled  a 
of  cases,  including  177 
he  UJ9.  district  courts. 
Two-thirds  of  t  lese  involve  i»rice-flxing. 
The  eases  rmge  from  some  of  the 
companies  to  some  of  the 
'  "he  products  cover  such 
items  as  baker  r  goods,  school  supplies, 
pceaeripticm  di  igs,  steel  forgings.  pav- 
commercial  temperature 
variety  of  others.    The 


arose  in  c  rery  part  of  the  country, 
froa  the  Sut  soast  to  Hawaii. 

Tiae  Justice  Department  also  is  blow- 
ing the  whistlii  on  all  types  of  fraud. 
Swindling  impo  sea  a  $750  million  annual 
toil  on  our  eeo  lomy,  resulting  not  only 


in  an  impact  c  a  the  buying  publie,  but 
in  a  diversion  if  a  huge  sum  from  the 
ehannels  of  le  ritimate  business. 

Important  •  eps  are  being  talwn  to 
help  assure  toa  e  adequate  protection  for 
the  savings  th  it  we  may  lay  aside  for 
%b»  pordiaae  o  a  home,  for  a  rainy  day, 
ftor   our   children's   education,    or    for 

legislation  enacted  in  1961  has 
■tnngthened  t  ke  insurance  program  of 
the  Hsdaral  Bafings  and  Loan  Insurance 
CTnrporation. 

The  SeeorttidB  and  Exchange  Commis- 
lAoa  ttaia  year  b  asking  fen*  new  legisla- 
liim  that  wm  t  elp  protect  from  fraud  or 
deeepUon  mHU  ms  of  prospective  buyers 
«f  stoeks  anp  bonds  in  American 
taidustry. 

-  Tb»  Postmaster  Oen^ml  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  eracldng  down 
on  mail  frauds.  Convictions  last  year 
totaled  21  paeent  ovo'  the  previous 
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able to  the  people  more  information  on 
Uie  results  of  Government  research  per- 
tinent to  consumer  interest. 

I  have  reviewed  some  of  the  recent 
gains  for  the  bill  payer  which  have  been 
registered  in  the  last  couple  of  years  by 
action  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. There  are  more — such  as  major 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Public  Welfare  Act  which 
liberalized  benefits  and  increased  pay- 
ments, and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  which  it  is  expected  will  stimulate 
txade  between  this  country  and  Europe 
and  further  economic  growth. 

New  legislation  is  pending  in  Congress, 
such  as  the  truth-in-packaging  bill 
which  will  assure  proper  labeling  and  an 
end  to  certain  misleading  practices,  and 
the  truth-in-lending  bill  which  provides 
that  he  who  pays  the  bill  will  at  least 
know  how  much  of  an  interest  bill  he  is 
actually  paying. 

Overshadowing  these  specific  advances, 
is  the  President's  overall  proposal  for 
a  $10  billion  tax  reduction  which,  if  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  will  unlock  the 
door  to  more  progressive  and  prosperous 
times  for  the  Nation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  p\u-chasing 
power  and  investment  released  by  the  tax 
cut  will  add  $30  to  $40  billion  to  our  Na- 
tion's annual  output  and  create  2  to  3 
million  new  Jobs. 

To  siun  up,  steps  already  taken  by  the 
administration — and  legislation  yet  to 
come— are  designed  to  further  the  well- 
being  of  every  American  and  thereby,  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  A  begiiming  has 
been  made.  The  President's  consumer 
program  has  been  well  launched.  Some 
ol  the  advantages  to  the  consumer — to 
the  bill  payer — are  already  there  to  be 
taken  and  they  will  accumulate  in  the 
years  ahead. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  MEETING  OP 
NATO  PARLIAMENTARIANS'  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE  AND  WORK- 
ING PARTY  ON  ATLANTIC  COM- 
MUNITY COOPERATION  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  report  to  the  Senate,  albeit  briefly, 
upon  a  meethw  which  took  place  in  Paris, 
which  I  attended  together  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  lifinnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
PHRXTl,  who  has  been  my  associate  in  this 
effort.  The  meeting  related  to  an  effort 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence to  bring  about  greater  interest  by 
private  European  capital  in  providing  aid 
to  Latin  America,  parallel  with  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

On  July  12  I  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
siding over  a  joint  meeting  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Economic  Committee 
and  the  Working  Party  on  Atlantic  Com- 
munity Cooperation  with  Latin  America 
which  was  held  in  Paris.  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  I  am  also  a 
delegate  from  the  Congress  to  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPmuT],  who  has  closely  cocyp&cdAeA 
in  the  work  of  the  parliamentarians  with 
respect  to  Latin  America,  was  present  at 
this  joint  meeting.  He  made  a  dis- 
Ungxiished  and  important  contribution  to 


our  deliberations;  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  him  for  at- 
tending the  Paris  meetings,  notwith- 
standing another  important  mission 
which  he  had  in  Emope. 

Present  at  this  meeting  and  the  coun- 
tries they  represent  were:  Senator  van 
Buggenhout,  of  Belgiiun;  Mr.  Dube,  of 
Canada;  Di*.  Burgbacher,  of  Germany; 
M.  Farmakis,  of  Greece;  Senator  Micara, 
of  Italy ;  M.  Fandel,  of  Luxemboiu-g ;  Mile. 
van  Stoetwegen,  of  the  Netherlands; 
Mr.  Helland,  of  Norway;  Mr.  Tavares, 
of  Portugal;  Mr.  Gulek,  of  Turkey;  Lord 
LJstowel  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  Senator  Huicphret  and 
myself,  from  the  United  States.  Mile, 
van  Stoetwegen,  Mr.  Helland,  Mr.  Ta- 
vares, Mr.  Gulek,  Mr.  Kershaw,  and  I 
were  also  serving  as  members  of  the 
Working  Party  on  Atlantic  Community 
Cooperation  with  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Piesident,  about  half  of  this  joint 
meeting  was  devoted  to  a  report  on  and 
discussion  of  work  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity Development  Group  for  Latin 
America — ^ADELA — organized  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Working  Party  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  this  initiative,  de- 
signed to  bring  extensive  Western  Eu- 
ropean participation  into  the  develop- 
ment efforts  of  Latin  America — alongside 
public  and  private  effoiis  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
is  making  considerable  progress. 
ADELA  was  established  on  April  5.  1963, 
in  implementation  of  a  recommendation 
of  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  adopted 
at  the  November,  1962  meeting.  The 
bulk  of  the  undertaking  by  ADELA  itself 
is  scheduled  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
this  year — carrying  out  within  the  space 
of  about  1  year  the  assigned  task. 

ADELA  is  proposing  an  initiative  in 
the  form  of  a  development  company  or 
companies  which  would  have  subscribed 
capital  from  North  American,  European, 
and  possibly,  Japanese  banks  and  indus- 
tries. This  devel(V>ment  company  would 
participate  on  an  equity  basis  with  local 
private  enterprise  in  Latin  America — at 
first  in  a  limited  number  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican coimtries  which  offer  the  most  at- 
tractive investment  opportunities  and 
conditions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  example 
given  by  those  coimtries  in  attracting 
private  ci4>ital,  especially  from  Europe, 
will  be  followed  by  others  and  will  per- 
mit expanded  operations. 

The  joint  meeting  in  Paris  resolved 
that  "ADELA,  in  participation  with  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Develoinnent.  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  inviting 
the  support  of  Prince  Bemhard  (of  the 
Netherlands) ,  shall  call  a  conference  on 
November  8-10  to  consider  the  reccMn- 
mendations  of  ADELA  as  authorized  by 
the  Working  Party  of  the  NATO  ParUa- 
mentarians'  Conference." 

It  is  expected  that  this  conference  will 
attract  60  or  more  Latin  American,  Eu- 
ropean, and  North  American  leaders, 
who  will  discuss  not  only  the  proposal 
for  a  devel<vment  company,  but  also 
other  important  aspects  of  Atlantic  com- 
mimlty  interest  in  Latin  American 
economic  development,  in  freedom — in- 
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eluding  such  problems  as  the  balance  of 
payments,  trade,  public  assistance  and 
technical  assistance,  technical  training, 
and  private  and  public  investment. 

The  three  Executive  Directors  of 
ADELA  are  Dr.  Aurelio  Peccei  of  Italy; 
Warren  Wllhelm  of  the  United  States; 
and  Dr.  Julio  Gonzales  del  Solar  of  Ar- 
gentina, who  is  also  the  representative 
in  Europe  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  The  Executive  Directors 
of  ADELA  have  spent  the  last  2  months 
in  extensive  travel  throughout  Latin 
America  and  Western  Europe,  developing 
and  testing  the  concrete  proposal  for 
a  private  development  company  based 
on  Eiu-opean,  North  American,  and  in- 
digenous Latin  American  capital  and  an 
improved  foreign  investment  climate  in 
selected  coimtries.  The  response  on  both 
continents,  among  l>oth  private  and 
public  leaders,  has  been  positive  and 
encouraging.  Especially  in  Eiu-ope,  from 
whence  a  major  part  of  this  private  in- 
vestment must  come,  the  reception  of  this 
concept  has  been  excellent.  Further- 
more, the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  given  its  support,  and  looks 
forward  to  backing  up  this  kind  of  equity 
participation  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries with  the  credit  power  available  to 
it,  as  do  other  international  agencies  and 
interested  goveriunents. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  this  report 
by  stating  that  this  is  a  ventiu-e  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  pioneer  in  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  to- 
gether with  the  invaluable  brotherly  co- 
operation of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Httmphrey].  This  endeavor  has 
been  privately  financed — financing 
which  I  have  been  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining from  private  sources.  It  has  en- 
listed outstandingly  capable  Executive 
Directors  which  is  extremely  Important 
to  make  the  project  a  successful  one;  it 
has  enlisted  the  sympathetic  and  coop- 
erative attention  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  other  major  governments;  and  it 
has  also  enlisted  the  talents  and  initia- 
tive of  some  of  the  outstanding  business 
leaders  of  the  United  States,  of  Latin 
America,  and  of  Europe. 

This  is  a  most  auspicious  beginning; 
and  it  indicates  what  can  be  done  by  pri- 
vate means  with  governmental  sjrm- 
pathy,  support,  and  cooperation,  and  the 
ways  in  which  public  officials,  such  as 
Senator  Hxtmphrkt  and  I,  can  utilize 
such  prestige  as  we  have  in  order  to 
bring  about  activities  of  the  greatest 
public  benefit,  but  which  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  based  upon  legislation  or  the 
use  of  governmental  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
what  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish 
can  be  achieved;  and  I  certainly  feel 
that  Senator  Humphrkt  and  I  and  our 
colleagues  from  the  other  countries 
which  are  concerned  will  give  their 
utmost  attention  and  dedication  to  the 
effort  to  obtain  success  in  terms  of  mak- 
ing a  major  contribution  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican development. 


WHY  I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  AN 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    MT.  President,  I  quote 
the  forceful,  stimulating,  energetic,  and 


patriotic  words  of  a  young  teenager  in 
the  State  from  which  I  come: 

I  am,  indeed,  proud  to  be  an  American.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  membo:  of  a  society  in 
which  individualism  is  the  moat  highly  en- 
couraged facet  of  character  development. 
Ours  is  a  society  in  which  we  are  free  to 
develop  oiu-  own  thoughts  and  Ideals.  In- 
quisitive minds  are  encouraged  to  search 
for  answers  and  all  minds  are  stimulated  into 
creative  thinking.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  society  In  which  we  are  free  from 
the  fear  of  Indoctrination. 

Those  are  the  opening  sentences  of  a 
winning  essay  by  Miss  Susan  Savell,  who 
is  in  the  10th  grade  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  California — South  Pasadena 
High  School. 

Her  essay,  entitled  "Why  I  Am  Proud 
to  be  an  American,"  was  delivered  at  a 
Fourth  of  July  picnic  in  a  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  South  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Her 
comments  won  her  the  prize. 

All  too  often  we  hear  comments  that 
the  youth  of  America  are  not  aware  of 
their  priceless  American  heritage  of 
American  freedom.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  may  be  proud  of  the 
youth  of  our  country.  And  the  splendid 
words  of  this  young  lady  prove  it,  once 
again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
excellent  American  statement  by  a  young 
American,  to  demonstrate  that  the  youth 
of  our  land  will  be  equipped  to  keep  faith 
and  to  protect  the  freedom  which  oiu* 
generation  answeringly  intends  to  pass 
on  to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wbt  I  Am  Pkottd  To  Be  an  Amducan 
(By    Susan    Savell,    South    Pasadena    High 

School,  10th  grade.  May  30,  1963) 
'  I  am,  indeed,  proud  to  be  an  American.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  a  society  in 
which  individualism  is  the  most  highly  en- 
coviraged  facet  of  character  development. 
Ours  Is  a  society  in  which  we  are  free  to 
develop  our  own  thoughts  and  ideals.  In- 
quisitive minds  are  encouraged  to  search  for 
answers  and  all  minds  are  stimulated  into 
creative  thinking.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  society  in  which  we  are  free  from  the 
fear  of  indoctrination.  Our  thoughts  are 
not  controlled  and  ideas  are  not  instilled  in 
our  minds  before  we  have  the  chance  to  de- 
velop our  own  set  of  values.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  a  society  which  strives — as 
a  world  power — to  meet  the  vast  demands 
being  made  upon  tis  In  this  rapidly  advanc- 
ing world  society  of  which  we — as  a  nation — 
are  a  member.  A  society  in  which  the  citi- 
zen is  of  utmost  Importance  In  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  and  in  which  this  citi- 
zen and  the  government  can  merge  into  one 
unit — and  In  this  way  fulfill  the  needs  and 
desires  of  both. 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  society  in  which 
friendships  grow  and  are  strengthened  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  brotherhood.  A  so- 
ciety in  which  education  is  considered  a 
privilege,  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  is 
offered  to  all.  Through  this  acquired  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  we  try  to  understand 
others — and  hope,  ourselves,  to  be  under- 
stood. At  all  times  we  are  searching  into 
the  heart  of  the  Individual,  the  government, 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole — Andlng  worth  in 
our  own  system  and  way  of  life,  and  then 
siiarlng  it  with  others.  We  live  In  a  society 
In  which  "truth"  is  a  reality — not  merely  a 
spoken  word. 


We  are  all  aware  of  our  freedoms  of  speech, 
press,  and  religion.  But  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  deeper  significance  underlying  these 
basic  freedoms.  We  have  the  freedom  to  be- 
lieve in  these  ideals.  And  this  right,  to  me, 
is  the  Importance  of  their  existence. 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  society  whose 
heritage  is  known  and  respected  tlu-oughout 
the  world.  Our  country  fought  for  democ- 
racy and  Independence  in  1776.  and  since 
that  time  has  continued  fighting  peacefully 
to  extend  the  aims  of  ova  hard- won  ideology. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  live  in  a  country  which 
is  proud  of  itself;  a  cormtry  which  is  ca- 
pable of  carrying  the  burdens  of  a  trouble- 
laden  world  upon  its  shoulders,  while  still 
carrying  its  head  high  with  pride.  Circu- 
lating through  the  atmosphere  of  the  world 
are  the  eternal  foes  of  democracy:  deceit, 
contempt,  and  commtmlsm,  but  circulating 
through  the  minds  of  our  people  are  the 
everlasting  truths:  faith,  brotherhood,  and 
hvimanlsm.  I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  country 
in  which  these  truths  represent  the  goals 
toward  which  we  strive. 

In  essence,  I  am  proud  to  live  In  a  demo- 
cratic society:  a  society  in  which  we  are  the 
citizens,  we  are  the  government,  and  we  are 
the  nation. 


KAISER  STEEL  CORP.-UNTTED 
STEELWORKERS  OF  AMERICA 
LONG-RANGE  SHARING  PLAN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
into  the  Record  a  news  release  dated  to- 
day traca.  Fontana.  Calif.: 

FoNTAMA,  Calif. — Results  of  the  fourth 
month's  operation  for  the  Elaiser  Steel  Corp.- 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  long-range 
sharing  plan  were  announced  today.  Coat 
savings  under  the  plan  for  the  month  of  June 
1063  amounted  to  $1,480,000.  Under  the  for- 
mula provided  by  the  plan.  $470,000  wUl  be 
distributed  in  paychecks  to  eligible  union 
employees. 

More  than  4,700  employees  will  receive  pay- 
ments under  the  plan.  Payments  are  equiva- 
lent to  24  percent  of  standard  hourly  wage 
rates  as  an  average  for  all  participants,  and 
range  from  17  percent  to  47  percent.  The  av- 
erage hoiirly  payment  for  employees  partici- 
pating in  the  plan  amounts  to  62  cents  per 
hovir. 

Cost  savings  under  the  plan  during  the 
next  few  months  are  likely  to  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  general  decline  in  orders  for 
steel  experienced  in  recent  weelcs.  Although 
the  plan  has  b\illt-in  compensatory  factors 
for  varying  levels  of  operations,  the  greatest 
possible  cost-savings  opportunities  exists  un- 
der high-level,  optimum  production  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  long  has  California  been 
known  as  the  breeding  groimd  for  men 
with  ideas — ^ideas  that  spawn  advances 
in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  in 
engineering  and  design,  in  conservation, 
and  very  importantly,  Calif omians  have 
brought  forth  new  ideas  in  human  rela- 
tions. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  these  men  of 
ideas,  not  only  for  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  California  and  the  United 
States,  but  to  all  of  mankind  as  well. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today  this  excellent  example  of  one  idea, 
bom  of  frank  and  aboveboard  discus- 
sions, that  is  leading  to  an  imaginative 
and  realistic  solution  to  a  problem  faced 
jointly  by  labor  and  management.  This 
idea,  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
cooperation  and  understanding,  was  al- 
lowed to  be  nourished  because  a  com- 
pany and  a  labor  unicm  refused  to  be 
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that  thflT  mast  find  a 
avenue  of  eiiprnarhi 
tf  fhle  new  Idea  ean  be 
d  Oorp.'k  mfn  at 
tlie  great  Metropolitan 
Tide  IB  tlie  plant 
aiiqae  lonc-renge  Quoins 
_  and  the  Dhlted 

Oteetworken  of  America  has  been  oper- 
attng  iinoe  Xbm  past  Mar^v 
X  vldi  to  ppiy  tribute  to  one  of  the 
of  Kaiser  Steel.  Ux. 
r.  whom  I  am  ideaeed  to 
Iff.  Kaleer  Is  a  xniblle- 
who  has  served  the  Gov- 
of  tl  e  Ukdted  States  In  many 
capacities  dor  nc  the  last  several  years: 
and  with  Vigo  >  and  enthnstaam  he  and 
his  company  bave  cooperated  with  the 
United  Stedwv^Ders  of 
to  erkate  and  constnict  a  new 
kowan  the  eolation  of  impor- 
tant problemsL 
Thidoabtedlj  ^  my  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
various  descriptions  and 
of  thB  unique  plan  that  already 
tfiows  great  pyomlae  of  being  eminent^ 
sneeeesfol.  'W  bat  Kaiser  Steel  and  the 
Steehvorkers,  '  rlth  the  help  of  three  of 
the  best  knowx  experts  in  the  labor-man- 
agement Held,  lave  done  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  an  >f  us.  It  is  not  that  this 
solution  is  the  )e-all  and  the  end-all  that 
win  resolve  e^  ery  problem  of  industrial, 
rdatlons.  Fu  frcmi  it.  It  was  designed 
to  fit  one  plan  b  and  one  company.  And 
Kaiser  oflldaLi  hasten  to  add  that  the 
plan  must  bea  r  further  obeervatltm  and 
that  only  tte »  will  ten  If  It  Is  exactly 
what  fits  the  needs  of  Kaiser  and  the 
Steelworkers.  However.  It  is  of  Interest 
to  us  because  tt  sets  forth  a  whole  new 
approach,  and  fosters  an  entlrdy  differ- 
ent attitude  iz  discussions  between  men 
who  have  ooBu  nan  proMems.  It  is.  In  es- 
sence, a  plan  that  was  arrived  at  with 
generous  use  H  imagination,  common- 
sense  and  a  spirit,  of  a  willingness  to  work 
together.        T 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke 
briefly  to  reci  n  for  Senators  what  the 
plan  sedcs  to  (  o.  In  summary,  the  long 
dan — 
First.  Guai  antees  employees  protec- 
tion against  t  le  loss  of  Jobs  or  Income 
because  of  te<  hnologlcal  change; 

Provides  each  employee  in  the 
peroeit  of  any  cost  re- 
through  increased  efHd- 
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plan  with  32J 
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Guirantees 
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Thhd. 
benefits  equal 
leagues  In  th< 
ceive;  and 

Fourth, 
come  at  least 
than  they  hav^ 
cent  past  If 
bershlpinthe 

In  s^d1t1^>Ti 
offers  the  oppo^unity 
Inating  contn 


wages  and  fringe 

o  or  better  than  their  c<d- 

sted  Industry  might  re- 


theUhited 
face  each 
table  under 
deadlines  to 
lioreovcr, 
have  been  the 


ttey 


Inooittve  workers  in- 
high  and  possibly  higher 
beoi  receiving  In  the  re- 
choose  to  accQ)t  mem- 
dan. 

o  these  benefits,  the  plan 
of  completely  elim- 
t  deadlines  based  on  eoo- 
Thus.  Kaiser  Steel  and 
wm  not  have  to 
across  the  bargaining 
heat  and  pressure  of 
(m  matters  of  money, 
of  inequity  that 
subject  of  many  disputes 


SUelworkers 


otter 
tie 
a[ree 
ni  ijor  areas  ( 


in  the  Industry  have  been  elimtnatfd  and 
each  employee  now  shares  the  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  Incentive  pay. 

In  light  of  these  significant  advances 
toward  industrial  peace.  It  would  be  weU 
for  us  to  eonskltf  how  Kaiser  and  the 
USWA  came  to  agree  on  such  a  vAbxl 
Perhaps  the  most  Informative  way  to 
learn  of  the  plan's  genesis  is  to  listen  to 
the  explanation  of  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  board 
chairman  of  Kaiser  Steel  and  president 
of  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.: 

In  lose,  the  itoel  Inductry  had  a  long  and 
tUUer  strike,  which  hurt  everybody,  the 
woribere.  the  companlee.  and  the  public. 
Manac«n3*nt  repreeentatlvee  spent  hours, 
days,  weeks,  and  months  In  negotiation, 
deadlocked  on  many  Issues.  I  bellere  the  two 
most  dlfleult  ones  were  wages  and  the  so- 
called  "a-B,"  which  was  the  number  of  a 
paragraph  In  the  contract  that  prevented 
management  Xrom  exercising  a  unilateral 
right  In  establishing  crew  slaes  on  i>Ti«t<"g 
equipment.  Z  qualify  with  the  words  "exist- 
ing equipment"  merely  to  clarify  something 
that  not  everyone  realized  at  the  time; 
xuuB^y.  that  there  Is  no  limitation  on  crew 
•ins  on  new  equipment.  The  latter  Is  a 
management  function. 

I  participated  In  those  discussions  and. 
la  the  eoursa  of  conversation  with  David 
McDonald  and  Arthiur  Goldberg,  who  was 
then  Oeneral  Counsel  for  the  Steelworkers, 
I  suggested  that  we  might  solve  our  difficul- 
ties by  ahan«lnn!ng  the  old  contracts  and 
H>proachlng  tt  from  an  entirely  different 
viewpoint.  Both  David  and  Arthxir  eon- 
eurrsd  In  principle,  but  stated  that  It  would 
be  ImpoaslUe  to  do  It  quickly  and  that  if 
we  thought  we  were  In  trouble  then.  tTom. 
a  time  standpoint.  It  would  be  even  worse 
If  we  were  trying  to  work  out  a  brand  new 
approach. 

While  leaving  the  Industry  group  to  make 
a  separate  settlement  for  Kaiser  Steel  Is  ger- 
mane only  becaxise  that  episode  In  our  his- 
tory spedflcally  stimulated  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  new  type  of  agreement,  I  will 
comment  on  It  briefly,  simply  to  say  we  made 
an  Independent  settlement  because  the  ne- 
gotiations had  arrived  at  a  point  where  we 
believed,  considering  estimated  productivity, 
the  settlement  was  an  equitable  and  non- 
Inflatlonary  solution  to  the  differences  of 
(pinion.  I  win  only  add  that  our  decision  to 
make  an  Independent  settlement  was  not  a 
hasty  one.  We  spent  more  than  a  week  In 
discussions  with  the  Indtistry  on  this  par- 
ticular point  before  making  the  decision. 

David  McDonald  and  Arthur  Goldoerg 
suggested  that  we  Include  In  the  contract 
settlement  a  provision  for  establishing  what 
we  called  a  "long-range  committee"  consist- 
ing of  three  members  from  the  public,  three 
from  the  union,  and  three  from  the  com- 
pany. The  purpose  of  this  committee  was 
to  develop  an  economic  formula  luuler  which 
these  strike  deadlines  could  be  eliminated 
and.  further  recognizing  that  such  a  formula 
should  provide  for  an  equitable  sharing  of 
savings  by  the  public,  Kaiser  Steel  workers, 
and  the  ctnnpany.  Dr.  George  Taylor,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman 
of  the  OMnmlttee,  put  It  well  when  he  said: 
"We  needed  sooie  social  Inventiveness." 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  wish  to 
observe  that  In  addition  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
the  other  pubUc  members  are  David  L. 
Cole,  wen-known  arbitrator  of  labor  dis- 
putes, and  Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop  of  Harvard 
University.  Besides  Mr.  Kaiser,  man- 
agement of  the  company  is  represented 
by  E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr..  vice  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  C.  F.  Borden,  executive 
vice  president.  Serving  for  the  union 
are  Mr.  McDonald,  Charles  J.  Smith, 
director  of  USWA  District  No.  38,  west 


coast,  and  Marvin  IfiDer.  medal 
ant  to  the  president.  An  Important  point 
to  note  here  Is  that  the  committee  was 
not  absolved  when  the  plan  went  Into 
tf  ect.  Indeed.  It  is  set  up  as  a  con- 
tinuing body  to  oonstantly  review  the 
workings  of  the  plan. 
Mr.  Kaiser  further  explained: 
One  of  the  most  Important  ground  rules 
of  the  nine-man  committee  was  that  the  talks 
would  be  explorations,  not  negotlatlona,  and 
the  big  advantage  was  that  these  «q>lora- 
tlons  would  go  on  when  there  were  no  dead- 
lines—when  there  was  no  reason  for  tension 
or  argument.  It  was  agreed  that  both  parties 
could  be  perfectly  frank  and  honest  without 
fear  of  b<dng  oommltted  or  held  to  any  Idea, 
no  matter  how  worthirtille  or  valid  It  ml^t 
be.  Tlie  ground  rules  were  such  that  a 
company  member  could  toss  out  an  Idea  on 
the  table  and  5  minutes  later,  or  6  irmntha 
Uter,  take  It  back.  Nothing  was  decided 
until  everything  was  decided. 

There  were  subcommittees  fanned  and 
there  were  hours  and  weeks  of  meetings 
over  the  3-year  period  and.  last  Deeembo- 
at  Fontana,  the  loog-raage  eooamlttee  re- 
IKMrted  Its  recommendations  to  the  partlea. 
The  union  and  the  company  accepted  their 
reconunendatlons  on  what  Is  called  the  long- 
range  sharing  plan.  The  Fontana  workers 
by  a  70  percent  vote  on  a  secret  ballot  ac- 
cepted the  plan  and  It  went  Into  effect  on 
March  1. 

As  the  plan  began  on  that  date  Just  4 
months  ago,  labor  and  industrial  leaders 
waited  to  find  out  if  it  would  woric  By 
April  25  they  had  their  answer.  For  on 
that  day  Kaiser  Steel  and  the  Steelwork- 
ers announced  that  3.930  employees  at 
Fontana  who  were  eligible  under  the 
plan  would  receive  a  total  of  $313,000  for 
their  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing steel  diiring  the  month  of  March. 
This  amount  represented  32.5  percent  of 
the  $962,000  saved  by  the  company.  In- 
dividually, employees  received  an  aver- 
age of  55  cents  an  hour  above  their  basic 
wage  rates. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of 
the  first  month's  results,  the  company 
and  the  union  explained  the  reasons  for 
the  amount  saved: 

The  basic  cost  used  as  the  starting  point 
In  determining  savings  are  thoee  experienced 
In  the  Fontana  operations  for  the  year  1961. 
Therefore,  the  payments  for  the  first  month 
under  the  plan  not  only  reflect  additional 
efforts  of  employees  during  that  month,  but 
also  reflect  the  effect  of  a  companywlde  cost 
reduction  program  which  baa  been  under- 
way for  the  past  year. 

Let  us  quickly  take  a  look  at  the 
amounts  saved  for  the  following  3 
months  of  the  plan's  operations.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  April,  4,100  Kaiser 
workers  shared  in  cost  savings  of  $389,- 
000,  or  a  total  of  $1,196,000.  This 
month,  employees  got  an  average  of  66 
cents  per  hour  extra.  During  the  fol- 
lowing month.  May.  total  cost  savings 
under  the  plan  amounted  to  $1,080,000. 
of  which  4,400  employees  received  32.5 
percent,  or  $339,000.  This  gave  em- 
ployees an  average  of  50  cents  an  hour. 

And  Just  today,  announcement  was 
made  that  $1,480,000  was  saved  by  pro- 
ducing steel  more  efficiently  during 
June.  Tills  amount  Is  the  largest  sum 
saved  in  any  month  since  the  plan  be- 
gan.  However,  Kaiser  and  the  USWA 
also  declared  in  today's  announcement 
that— 
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Cost  savings  under  the  plan  diirlng  the 
next  few  months  are  likely  to  be  reduced  as 
a  result  of  the  general  decline  In  orders  for 
steel  experienced  In  recent  weeks.  Although 
the  plan  has  built-in  compensatory  factors 
for  varying  levels  of  operations,  the  greatest 
possible  cost-savings  opportunities  exist  un- 
der high-level,  optimum  production  condi- 
tions. 

For  the  4  months,  a  total  of  $4,718,000 
has  been  divided  by  the  workers  and  the 
company.  During  ttiis  time,  each  em- 
ployee enrolled  in  the  plan  has  received, 
on  the  average,  a  total  of  about  $350. 
This  is  quite  an  increase  in  the  wages  of 
any  man. 

I  have  heard  the  question  asked. 
"Well.  I  understand  how  the  company 
and  the  employees  are  benefiting,  but 
how  does  the  public  share  in  these  fruits 
of  progress?"  The  answer  is  that  the 
public  benefits  in  three  ways:  One,  the 
public  receives  one-third  of  the  amount 
saved  each  month  in  taxes  l>ecause  taxes 
normally  take  50  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's profits,  two,  the  public  is  freed 
from  the  effects  of  strikes  or  lockouts 
suffered  in  breakdowns  of  previous  nego- 
tiations, and  three,  since  the  efforts  of 
the  employees  to  reduce  costs  will  keep 
steel  prices  competitive  with  both  dom- 
estic and  foreign  competitors,  the  pub- 
lic will  benefit. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  thus  far  the 
plan  is  sound  and  has  great  merit.  And 
it  is  true  that  it  Is  only  one  answer  to 
one  company's  situation,  but  its  found- 
ing principles  may  prove,  with  time,  to 
be  applicable  elsewhere. 

To  find  out  why  the  plan  was  working 
so  well,  I  asked  the  Kaiser  people  to  what 
did  they  attribute  the  success  of  the  plan. 
Their  immediate  response  was  that  the 
employees  are  earnestly  trying  to  save 
the  company  money  by  using  their  time 
and  materials  to  greater  advantage  and 
they  have  adopted  a  fresh,  new  attitude 
toward  their  work.  They  fully  realize, 
a  Kaiser  official  explained,  that  not  only 
will  their  paychecks  be  larger  next 
month  and  next  year  and  so  on,  because 
of  their  efforts  to  cut  costs,  but  they  also 
understand  that  their  very  futvure  and 
the  future  of  the  community  depends 
upon  the  economic  health  of  Kaiser 
Steel.  The  workers,  I  am  told,  now  have 
a  greater  interest  in  and  appreciation 
for  the  short-  and  long-range  goals  of 
the  corporation. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  the 
bonus-inspired  workers  are  helping  to 
save  money  was  reported  recently  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  states  in 
part: 

Among  clerical  employees,  one  Kaiser  of- 
ficial calciilates,  sick  leaves  have  dropped 
15  percent:  the  employees  don't  accvunulate 
sharlng-plan  benefits  while  out  sick.  Other 
workers,  says  Gerald  Balsley,  a  Kaiser  vice 
president,  "are  getting  back  to  work  from 
lunch  hoiirs  and  coffee  breaks  faster  since 
(the  plan  started." 

More  striking,  perhaps,  has  been  the  spon- 
taneous organization  of  worker  cost-cutting 
conunittees.  "We  had  expected  to  start  this 
sort  of  thing  ourselves  later  on,"  says  C.  F. 
Borden,  Kaiser  executive  vice  president. 
"But  we  never  expected  them  to  do  it  on 
their  own." 

The  conunittees  have  been  scrutinizing 
operations  minutely.  In  the  machine  shop, 
says  welder  Verne  Masle,  workers  are  re- 
trieving   nuts    and    bolts    from    machinery 


that's  worn  out.  Also,  when  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment comes  In  for  overhaul,  we  used  to  btim 
off  nuts  and  bolts  with  a  torch  and  put  the 
equipment  back  together  with  new  ones. 
Now  we  save,  wash  and  reuse  the  old  ones. 
Sonve  nuts  and  bolts  cost  50  cents,  the  next 
one  may  cost  S4  and  some  big  ones  $10,  and 
that  can  mount  up. 

Bigger  savings  have  been  found,  too.  Be- 
fore the  sharing  plan,  conveyor  belts  that 
carry  raw  materials  to  Kaiser  blast  fiu-naces 
usually  wound  up  on  the  scrap  heap  when 
they  became  worn.  Now  workers  have  hit  on 
the  idea  of  refurbishing  old  belts  by  tising 
a  technique  to  vulcanize  them,  and  they're 
being  reused.  Tom  Steger,  a  Kaiser  superin- 
tendent, figures  this  Is  saving  several,  thous- 
and dollars  a  belt. 

If.  Mr.  President,  the  plan  achieves 
nothing  else  but  a  fresh  new  approach  of 
the  workers  toward  their  jobs  and  the 
goals  of  management,  it  will  have  pro- 
vided another  avenue  toward  industrial 
peace.  For  it  is  this  attitude,  this  under- 
standing, from  which  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  respect  may  arise. 

A  basic,  underlying  reason  why  this 
plan  has  proved  successful  is  the  philos- 
ophy and  personal  credo  of  my  friend, 
Edgar  Kaiser.  While  recently  address- 
ing a  group  of  California  businessmen, 
he  put  it  this  way : 

I  believe  you  can  solve  almost  any  problem 
if  you  work  at  it  hard  enough  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  you  wiU  find 
an  answer.  Therefore.  I  think  the  right  way 
to  approach  this  problem  is  for  each  business 
management  to  define  its  own  problem,  work 
at  it  long  enough  and  hard  enough  to  formu- 
late some  policy  thinking,  then  sit  down 
with  the  counterparts  in  labor  at  a  time 
when  no  crisis  exists  and  find  a  mutually 
satisfactory  approach. 

In  most  cases  the  reason  we  have  govern- 
ment in  our  business,  regulation  or  legisla- 
tion, is  because  we  have  failed  ourselves  to  do 
something  about  the  problem."  Mr.  Kaiser 
continued  by  saying  that  "Labor  relations 
is  In  reality  about  as  simple  as  the  golden 
rule.  If  you  treat  people  fairly  and  work 
with  them  and  not  against  them,  share  your 
problems  honestly,  people  will  respond." 

Mr.  President,  America  is  l>eset  by  the 
burden  of  unemployment,  some  of  which 
is  the  result  of  the  greater  use  of  automa- 
tion. As  I  have  said  l>efore.  Kaiser's  plan 
is  not  necessarily  the  answer  for  other 
companies,  other  unions,  or  other  indus- 
tries. But  the  very  fact  that  those  men 
defined  their  problem  and  then  took 
constructive  steps  to  resolve  it.  should 
encourage  all  of  us  to  hasten  the  pace 
of  our  search  for  answers  to  this  problem. 

As  Edgar  Kaiser  has  declared : 

Our  responsibility,  yours  and  mine,  is  to 
find  a  better  way  so  that  this  country  of 
ours  and  the  system  we  believe  in,  dignity 
in  the  Individual,  equality,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  will  endiu-e^forever. 


DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
ON  BIBLE  READING  AND  PRAYER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
lieen  requested  by  the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee  an  Public  Affairs  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
editorials,  one  from  the  May  1963  issue 
of  the  Crusader  and  the  other  from  the 
June  1963  issue  of  Missions,  both  of 
which  deal  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  Bible  reading 
and  prayer  in  public  school  classrooms. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso, 
as  follows: 

(nxun  Crusader,  May  10631 
Thk  Supaxicx  Covrmr  Dccisioir 

Any  day  now  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  due  to  annoimce  Its  de- 
cision In  the  Bible  reading  and  Lord's  Prayer 
cases  originating  In  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  litigation,  attorneys 
for  the  Ablngton  Township  School  Board  are 
endeavoring  to  reverse  a  Federal  district 
court  decision  that  the  law  requiring  the 
reading  of  at  least  10  verses  from  the  Bible 
each  day  in  public  school  classrooms  is  un- 
constitutional. 

In  the  Maryland  suit,  attorneys  for  V7Uliam 
J.  Murray  m  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Madalyn 
E.  Mxirray,  are  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
State's  coiut  of  appeals  erred  In  a  4  to  3 
decision  upholding  reading  from  the  Bible 
and  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  In  public 
school  classrooms. 

Pro  and  con  oral  arguments  were  heard 
on  February  26  and  27.  A  decision  Is  ex- 
pected in  May.  We  anticipate  that  the  Court 
will  rule  against  religious  devotions  In  the 
cases  presented.  There  are  no  advance  leaks 
and  we  have  no  inside  information.  But  we 
simply  do  not  see  how  the  Justices  can  de- 
cide otherwise  imless  they  are  prepared  to 
reverse  much  longstanding  precedent  In 
church-state  matters. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof."  Subsequent  interpretation  has 
decreed  that  this  prohibition  upon  Congress 
applies  to  State  legislatures,  as  well. 

The  nub  of  the  question,  therefore.  Is  this: 
does  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  In  public  school  classrooms  constitute 
"an  establishment  of  religion"  uaA/at  violate 
"free  exercise  thereof?" 

Non-Christians  see  this  preferment  for  the 
Indicia  of  the  Christian  reUgion  an  establish- 
ment real  or  potential  of  one  religion  over 
another. 

Speaking  for  a  three-man  court  In  the 
previous  PennsylvatUa  decision.  Circuit 
Judge  Biggs  declared  that  the  Bible's  es- 
sential character  is  religious  and  that  the 
reading  of  this  book  can  hardly  do  less  than 
Inculcate  •  •  •  religious  doctrines  in  chUd- 
ish  minds.  He  concluded  that  such  read- 
ing aids  and  prefers  the  Christian  religion, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  school  attendance 
factors,  violates  the  free  exercise  clause. 

Attorneys  who  have  claimed  that  these 
practices  are  intended  only  to  teach  morality 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  explain  why.  If 
this  is  so,  chUdren  can  be  excused  on  request 
of  parents. 

In  any  case,  if  the  Supreme  Court  rules 
against  these  practices,  expect  chaos  primeval 
to  leap  from  press  and  pulpit.  Leading  the 
assault  will  be  : 

1.  Those  who  don't  understand  the  deci- 
sion. Vtrithout  lathering  to  read  the  text 
of  the  pronouncement  or  to  understand  its 
precise  meaning,  many  wlU  assume  that  the 
Court  has  outlawed  religion  In  all  areas  of 
public  life.  They  wUl  claim  that  the  Justices 
have  legislated  secularism  and  have  deprived 
the  Nation  of  its  longstanding  q>irltual 
traditions.  They  wUl  revUe  the  Unitarians 
and  atheists  who  Instituted  the  legal  actions, 
and  attempt  to  find  ways  to  curb  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  wlU  be  a  rash  of 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  intro- 
duced In  Congress,  each  attempting  In  one 
way  or  another  to  legalize  classroom  religious 
devotions. 

How  unfortunate. 

How  unfortunate,  espedaUy.  if  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution  make 
substantial  headway.  Any  Baptist  inellned 
to  side  with  such  movements  would  do  weU 
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In  an  probability,  the  Supreme  Court  win 
deelara  both  thaaa  State  laws  uneonstltn- 
tlonal— and  rightly  so.  ^lst  as  It  did  In  the 
ease  of  the  regents'  prayer  In  Hew  Tork 
State  (June  IMS).  AU  that  tbe  Court  did 
m  the  New  Toik  caae.  and  aU  that  It  moat 
Ukaly  win  do  In  the  Maryland  and  Peaonayl- 
vania  cases,  is  to  say  what  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  said  long  ago— that 
OoDgraas  "diaU  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tbe 
free  exercise  thereof."  As  the  14tb  amend- 
ment made  this  provision  applicable  to  the 
States,  the  Court  ruled.  In  the  New  Tork 
case,  that  the  iKwrd  of  regents  had  no  con- 
stitutional right  to  prescribe  an  official 
prayer  for  tbe  public  school  children  to  read 
or  recite  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  day. 

Now,  that  ruling,  far  from  opposing 
religion,  actually  supports  religion;  It  is  not 
against  religious  liberty,  but  for  it.  Its  In- 
tention is  to  prevent  tbe  state  from  Inter- 
fering In  religious  affairs — to  keep  religion 
free  from  political  regulation  or  control.  It 
should  go  without  saying  that  if  a  state  has 
tbe  right  to  prescribe  a  prayer  acknowledging 
dependence  on  Ckxl,  it  has  the  same  identical 
right  to  prescribe  a  statement  denying  the 
existence  of  God.  In  short,  the  Cotirt  said 
that  religion  must  be  kept  free — ^free  from 
governmental  control,  free  for  people  of  all 
faiths  or  no  faith  at  all.  It  said,  as  the  1st 
and  the  14th  amendments  had  said,  that  in 
matters  of  religion,  both  the  Federal  and  the 
State  governments  must  be  neutral,  must 
keep  hands  off. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween required  readings  from  the  Bible  aa 
a  religious  service  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  day  and  using  the  Bible  as  a  source  or 
reference  work  in  courses  in  history,  liter- 
ature, and  sodal  studies,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  regular  school  crirrlculum.  Inasmuch 
as  the  scriptures  of  other  faiths,  such  as 
Islam.  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism  could  be 
used  in  the  same  way,  there  would  be  no 
discrimination  against  any  religious  group, 
or  against  avowed  nonbelievers. 

The  Importance  of  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  this  Intricate  problem  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  confusion  over  it.  Whereas  28 
States  require  or  permit  Bible  reading,  and 
often  the  Lord's  Prayer,  10  States  forbid  such 
activities.  An  Illinois  law  passed  in  1910  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  one  in  Georgia  passed 
in  1931.  In  tbe  Interest  of  upholding  the 
Constitution,  as  well  as  keeping  Intact  the 
wall  of  separation  between  chiirch  and  state, 
we  are  In  desperate  need  of  uniformity  on 
this  national  issue. 

Until  that  bi4>py  state  of  affairs  arrives,  we 
Americans  must  not  forget  that  we  came  by 
our  religious  freedom  the  hard  way,  Though 
tbe  desire  for  freedom  from  England's  estab- 
lished chiirch  brought  many  colonists  to 
America,  tbey  soon  found  themselves  In 
fftmiiar  difficulties  here.  As  late  as  1778,  at 
least  8  of  the  13  colonies  had  government- 
established  churches.  Despite  the  crusade 
led  by  Boger  Williams,  William  Penn.  and 
others.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution 
that  religious  freedom  for  all,  including  mi- 
nority groups  and  nonbelievers,  made  signifi- 
cant headway. 

In  time,  however,  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  with  re- 
ligious liberty  as  its  corollary,  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  founding  fathers  and  was 
written  into  the  basic  documents  of  our  na- 
tional life.  In  "A  Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance on  the  Religious  Rights  of  Man" 
(1778).  James  Madison  wrote:  "We  maintain 
•  •  •  that  in  matters  of  religion  no  man's 
right  Is  abridged  by  the  Institution  of  civil 
society;  and  that  religion  is  wholly  exempt 
from  its  cognisance."  And  in  the  Virginia 
Statute  of  Religious  Liberty,  drafted  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  enacted  in  1786,  were 
these  words  on  the  separation  of  church 
and  state:  "No  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship. 


plaoa  or  ministry  whatever,  nor  shall  •  •  • 
suffer  on  account  of  bis  religious  opinions 
or  bellefk.  but  that  aU  men  Shall  be  free 
to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  aaalntaln, 
th^r  opinions  In  mattera  of  religion,  and 
that  tbe  same  shaU  In  no  wise  diminish, 
enlarge  or  affect  thetar  civil  capacities." 

At  last.  In  17B1.  eame  the  first  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Constitution,  written  by  Madi- 
son and  adopted  aa  a  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rle^ts.  "Congress."  the  amendment  stated, 
"shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof." 

So  was  erected  what  Jefferson,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Danbury  Bi4>tlsts,  called  "a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state," 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Wheth- 
er it  will  survive  current  efforts  to  breach  it, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  choice  Is  between 
religion  dictated  by  conscience  and  religion 
regulated  by  law.  So  long  as  tbe  wan  stands, 
there  will  be  religious  freedom  for  aU  citt- 
sens.  If  the  wall  falls,  or  Is  breached,  that 
freedom  will  vanish.  Tbe  outcome  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  fn»n  California  [Mr.  Kxr- 
CHEL],  the  Republican  whip,  leaves  the 
Chamber,  I  wish  to  send  him' a  political 
love  message  across  the  aisle.  The  8en<>- 
ator  from  California  knows  how  fond  I 
am  of  him  and  what  a  high  respect  I 
have  for  the  record  of  statesmanship 
that  he  has  made  ever  since  he  came 
to  the  Senate.  He  also  knows  that  in 
a  situation  such  as  this  partisanship 
never  bothers  me.  I  am  always  inter- 
ested in  the  position  that  statesmen  take 
on  the  merits  of  issues  Irrespective  of 
any  partisan  aUnement  I  believe  the 
American  people  feel  that  way,  too. 

But  I  understand  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  published  in  the  State 
of  California,  in  a  remarkably  long  edi- 
torial, has  invited  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  "join  Wayhb  Morse." 

I  want  the  Senator  from  California  to 
know  that  nothing  would  please  me  more. 
I  stand  with  outstretched,  open  arms, 
any  time  he  wants  to  join  me  and  come 
over,  because  there  is  room  for  him  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  He  would  be  a 
great  attribute  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
as  he  is  to  the  Republican  Party. 

He  is  somewhat  in  the  same  position 
as  a  former  State  senator  in  my  State, 
who  served  the  Republican  Party  with 
great  distinction  for  years.  He  is  one 
of  the  liberals  of  the  Republican  Party. 
There  are  not  so  many  of  them,  but  he 
is  one  of  them.  He  resigned  from  the 
Republican  Party  the  other  day  and 
Joined  the  Democratic  Party.  He  said 
he  resigned  because  the  "queen  bee  of  the 
Birchers"  gave  him  no.  other  course  of 
action.  I  merely  paraphrase  what  he 
said,  that  "the  queen  bee  of  the  Birchers" 
in  Oregon  dictated  his  course  of  action, 
because  it  was  made  very  clear  to  him 
that  that  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
did  not  want  legislators  who  decided 
questions  on  their  merits.  They  wanted 
legislators  they  could  control.  The  con- 
clusion was  that  they  could  not  control 
this  wonderful  liberal  Republican  in  our 
State. 

So  I  want  my  friend  from  California 
to  know  that  I  wrote  this  Oregon  legis- 
lator a  most  affectionate  letter  yesterday. 
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telling  him  how  happy  I  was  that  he  had 
followed  the  course  of  action  that  I  fol- 
lowed some  years  ago. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  at  least 
there  are  those  In  California  who  would 
not  look  askance  at  my  friend  from  Cal- 
ifornia following  the  same  course  of  ac- 
tion. All  I  can  do  is  give  him  assurances 
that  the  welcoming  sign  is  out. 

Mr.DIRBSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  term  called  proselyting. 

Mr.  MORSE.    "Pirating." 

Mr.  mRKSEN.  That  means  wooing 
one  from  his  faith.  For  the  Recokb,  I 
must  formally  and  personally  and  fer- 
vently protest  this  effort  to  proselyte 
away  from  us  my  very  distinguished  stal- 
wart RqpuMican  colleague,  my  assistant 
leader,  who  has  done  such  noble  and 
yeoman  service  for  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's evalnatiwi  of  his  great  record. 

Mr.  kuChKIi  Mr.  President,  wUl  my 
friend  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield.  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  my  first  invitation  to  the 
Senator  from  California  is  rejected,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  the  word  "quit" 
means.        

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  to  have 
any  one  of  my  friends  In  the  Democratic 
Party  who  sit  in  ttie  Senate  say  pleasant 
things  about  me  is  heart  warming,  and 
I  am  grateful. 

To  have  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Senate  say  what  he  has 
just  said  is  most  gratefully  appreciated 
by  me.  For  I  am  profoundly  honored  to 
sit  beside  my  great  Republican  leader, 
EvxKKTT  DiBKSSM.  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  permission  of 
my  friend  from  Oregon.  I  should  like 
briefly  to  spell  out  in  a  sentence  or  two 
part  of  my  own  concept  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  American  citizen  who  finds 
himself  the  recipient  of  an  exalted  gift 
from  the  people  of  his  State — member- 
ship in  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

My  public  philosoi^  has  been  build- 
ing over  the  years.  Before  the  war  I 
served  in  the  Legislature  of  California. 
After  the  war  that  great  man,  then  the 
Governor  of  California,  now  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  Earl  Warren, 
appointed  me  first  the  controller  of  my 
State  and  then,  7  years  later,  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  He  extracted  one 
promise — no  more — from  me  when  he 
i4>pointed  me.  He  said,  "Follow  your 
own  conscience.  Represent  the  people's 
interest." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  Republican.  I 
intend  to  remain  a  Republican.  I  draw 
my  republicanism  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Theodore  Roosevelt,  Hiram  John- 
son, Bob  Taft.  and  Dwlght  Eisenhower, 
profound  examples  of  great  men.  who 
served  the  people,  and  who  wanted  their 
party  to  serve  the  people.  I,  too.  want 
my  party  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
many  and  not  of  the  selfish  few. 

The  Republican  Party  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  human  freedom  ever  since  the 
days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  though  I  re- 
gret that  today  some  few  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  would  change  it. 


They  wUl  fail.  Republicans  in  America 
intend  to  fight  to  keep  our  party  together 
and  eternally  dedicated  to  the  Lincoln 
cause. 

I  h(n>e  my  friends  in  the  Senate  will 
permit  me  to  say  that  that  is  what  I 
have  tried  to  do.  I  have  tried  to  keep  the 
faith  of  the  people. 

I  sincerely  believe  in  a  two-party  sys- 
tem, and  I  quite  well  recognize  the  fact 
that  within  each  of  the  two  great  Ameri- 
can parties  are  honest  divergences  of 
view. 

Earlier  today  my  friend  from  New 
Tork  told  about  participating  in  one  of 
the  NATO  Parliamentary  Conferences, 
of  prime  importance,  in  my  judgment, 
to  the  people  of  our  coimtry.  In  past 
years,  I  have  attended  Parliamentary 
Conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  S<»ne  occurred  before 
General  de  Gaulle  came  to  power. 

I  saw,  in  the  Parliament  of  gallant 
France,  coalition  governments  formed 
temporarily,  when  small  minorities  of 
parliamentarians  elected  to  the  French 
National  Assembly  were  able  to  come  to- 
gether and  ssmthesize,  but  strictly  on  a 
temporary  basis,  in  order  to  operate  the 
Government  of  that  great  country. 

Like  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTTREl,  I  saw  the  parliamentary 
coalition  fail  and  the  government  of 
Ftance  go  down,  and  another  group  of 
splinter  parties  coalesce,  to  form  a  new 
govonment.  And  the  process  was  re- 
peated, again  and  again. 

I  do  not  want  in  America  a  multiplicity 
of  political  parties.  But  with  equal  de- 
termination I  do  not  want  in  America 
one  political  party,  all  powerful,  with- 
out any  given  opportunity^for  construc- 
tive, organized  and  decent  oi^xMsition 
in  the  interests  of  our  people.  That  is 
why  I  have  battled  as  best  I  could  in 
California,  as  my  able  friend  has  battled 
in  his  State,  for  what  I  beUeve  to  be  the 
public  interest.  I  have  done  it  first  as 
an  American  citizen.  But  I  have  done 
it.  too,  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

It  is  not  easy  to  go  home  and  have 
some  people  sneer  and  jeer  at  your  ef- 
forts for  the  people.  We  do  not  like  to 
be  called  bad  names.  None  of  us  likes 
to  be  referred  to  as  a  Socialist  or  as  a 
Communist,  because  we  loathe  c(»nmu- 
nism  and  reject  socialism.  We  despise 
any  system  that  creates  slavery  for  our 
fellow  man.  Yet  that  unhappy  series 
of  epithets  and  abuse  has  been  the  lot  of 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber.  We  sim- 
ply seek  to  make  a  better  America  for 
all  of  us.  If  the  penalty  for  woridnf  for 
that  cause  is  a  little  animadversion 
from  the  selfish,  it  is  really  not  much 
penalty.  We  Intend  to  preserve  America, 
to  go  f mrward  to  assure  a  better  life  for 
the  people.  And  we  intend  to  remain 
strong,  that  we  may  be  free. 

So,  though  I  am  grateful  for  the  com- 
ments my  friend  has  made,  I  prefer  to 
tell  my  very  good  friend:  "Wayne,  come 
back  over  here." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am 
very  glad  I  gave  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia an  opportunity  to  make  the  won- 
derful statement  of  political  philosophy 
which  he  has  made.    I  quite  agree  with 


the  Senator  that  we  do  not  want  a  multi- 
plicity of  political  parties  in  this  country. 
We  are  in  complete  agreement  on  that 
point. 

I  do  not  want  a  multiplicity  of  Republi- 
can parties  in  this  coimtry,  ^ther.  That 
is  why  I  extended  this  Invitation,  so  that 
one  with  a  Democratie  phlloeopiv  might 
come  over  to  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

But  I  wish  him  well  no  matter  where 
he  goes.  I  want  him  to  know  that  the 
door  is  unlatehed  and  the  welcome  sign 
is  out  whenever  he  decides  to  oome  over 
to  the  group  which  predMnlnantly  repre- 
sente  what  I  consider  to  be  his  ba^  po- 
litical philosophy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presidoit,  in  the 
Senate  I  try  to  represent  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  the  pecqiile  of  my  Sta^  and 
of  my  Nation. 

Once  again  I  thank  my  able  friend  for 
the  comments  he  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  given  the  Senator  from  California 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  pulilic  confes- 
sion of  political  faith,  which  is  good  for 
the  soul,  pcditlcal  or  otherwise.  I  fully 
understand  and  hig^ily  respect  ML  But 
I  am  hopefuL 


DEFECTS     IN     CONSTRUCTTON    OP 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA'nON 

HOSPITAL  IN  BOSTON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  some  time  ago  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  construcUon 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hoq>ital 
in  Boston  there  had  been  discovered  a 
substantial  deficiency  in  materials  and 
construction  and  suggested  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  referred  to  the  D^iMrtment 
of  Justice.  k 

In  that  connection  FJiave  received  a 
letter  from  the  D^Mtrtment  of  Justice 
stating  that  "on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation we  now  have,  legal  action  against 
the  builder  and/or  the  architect  engi- 
neers appears  warranted." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rsooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REooas. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  John  J.  WUxums, 
V.S.  Senmte, 
WatiMnfton,  D.C. 

Dbab  ScMAToa  WiLLUMs:  This  is  In  reply 
to  yotir  letter  of  June  27,  106S.  regarding 
legal  action  against  the  builder  of  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  In  BosUm. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  noiUked  us  that 
a  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  repair 
of  the  ft'ont  wall  of  the  ho^ltal.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  the  corps  on  provisions 
in  the  repair  contract  which  win  allow  its 
engineers  to  make  oootlnuoos  Inspections  as 
the  old  wall  is  torn  down.  The  oorps  wlU 
furnish  us  detailed  reports  on  the  type  and 
extent  of  defects  in  the  original  construc- 
tion, which  will  shed  light  on  the  responsi- 
bilities for  the  defects  and  the  money  dam- 
ages attributable  to  them. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  we  now 
have,  legal  action  against  the  builder  and /or 
the  architect  engineers  appeam  warranted. 
If  that  U  our  fbial  «lscU1op.  it  la  probable 
that  suit  WUl  Bot  be  filed  uatU  the  taots 
bearing  on  the  nature  of  tbe  defects,  tbe 
responsibility  for  them  and  tbe  extent  of  the 
damages  are  more  fully  developed. 
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THS  RAILROkD  RDLB9  IMBHUTE 


Mr.  President,  first  I 


extend  my  sinoTe  compHments  to  the 


of  the  carriers  in  the 
diqmte.  which  has 
plagued  this  eobntry.  for  a  voluntary 
agreement  to  pcstpone  for  30  days  the 
posting  of  new  w  arte  rules.  We  know  the 
courts  have  already  made  perfectly  clear 
the  prerosattre  of  the 

these  changes.    But  we 

posting  of  which  will 
lerious  nationwide  rail- 
1  Mke  which,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  m  lU  very  quickly,  after  it 
starts,  place  son  e  •  million  wofkers  out 
of  fulnjimiit;  will  eost  the  American 
people  fl  billion  in  SO  days;  wiU  Impair 
the  Useal  sounds  ess  of  this  Republic,  be- 
canee  it  win  ereitte  an  additional  crisis 
in  eonneettaB  w  th  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem;  Mill  do  injury  to  many, 
many  businesses  throwing  them  quickly 
into  bankruptcy. 

Ctae  has  only  o  listen  to  the  pleas  ci 
ttie  ptoduceis  oi  perishable  inoducts  to 
know  what  dam  ige  a  railroad  strike  ot 
any  duration  w(  uld  cause.  One  ot  the 
saddest  experiecces  I  ever  had  in  ttie 
field  of  labor  rel  itions  was  in  New  Toric 
City  eaiiier  this  year  in  the  course  ct 
the  do^  strike.  ^  rhen  I  saw  buslnessmm 
break  down  and  weep  because  the  strike 
was  causing  then  i  losses,  when  they  were 
unaMe  to  have  mloaded  and  ddlvered 
out  of  the  ports  of  New  York  and  other 
ports  along  the  J  tlantlc  coast  perishable 
fbods  and  vegeables  and  other  food 
sopiriies.  It  mea  It  complete  banbuptcy 
to  many  small  businessmen.  I  shall 
never  forget  tha  experience. 

There  is  no  d  tubt  that  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike  (rf  any  considerable  dura- 
tion would  mult  ply  those  instances  by 
the  hundreds.  C  oming  in  the  middle  ot 
a  national  hanest,  it  would  produce 
chaos  on  the  f  a  ms  <tf  America.  That 
Is  iHiy  I  said  tha  ;  good  reason  and  com- 
monsense  dictaU  against  it.  for  it  is  the 
kind  of  dispute  t  lat  cannot  be  settled  on 
its  merits  except  in  an  atmosirtiere  and 
environment  ot  adjudication,  not  eco- 
nomic force. 

If  there  were  s  ;  stake  an  issue  that  in- 
volved the  preset  vation  of  a  great,  pre- 
doos  fteedom--^  be  right  to  bargain— it 
would  be  a  dtflsrent  matter;  but  the 

has  not  been  impaired. 
So  I  say  to  th  e  carriers  that  I  think 
they  are  to  be  ec  ogratulated  in  the  wise 
choice  they  have  nade. 

Hie  leadershii  asked  me  to  speak  to 
representatives  <f  some  of  the  carriers 

did  so.  I  said  to  them. 
In  effect,  what  I  laid  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  night.  I  rseived  assurance  that 
they  would  give  ( onslderation  to  the  re- 
bad  eonreyed  to  them.  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  CMr.  Psst^b]  would  officially  pre- 


quest  I 
them   that 


sent  the  request  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearing,  when  they  first  i^veared  to 
testify,  which  he  did;  and  they  replied 
this  noon,  favorably. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  carriers  have 
responded  to  a  request  made  of  them  by 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  These  Members  did  not 
purport  to  speak  for  the  whole  Congress, 
but  were  speaking;  for  themselves.  Yet 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  that,  since  the 
request  they  were  making  came  from 
Members  of  Congress  holding  positions 
of  reqwnsibili^,  their  wishes  would  car- 
ry wide  influence  in  the  Congress.  In 
making  these  representations  to  the  car- 
riers, it  was  made  very  clear  that  all  the 
leadership  was  seeking  was  adequate 
time  to  consider  legislation,  while  not 
under  pressure  for  hasty  action,  but 
when  there  was  time  for  calm  dellbera- 
ti<m.  This  would  give  assurance  to  the 
parties  themselves,  and  to  the  American 
people,  that  the  judgment  reached  by 
the  Congress  would  be  a  wiser  judgment, 
after  there  was  adequate  time  to  hear  all 
the  evidence  and  analyze  all  the  evidence 
that  the  parties  would  present  to  the 
committees  of  the  two  Houses,  and  after 
adequate  time  had  been  given  for  full 
ccmidderation  of  the  subject  matter  on 
the  floor  of  both  Houses. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  even  sug- 
gesting that  it  cannot  be  done  within  30 
days.  It  should  be  done  In  a  period  of 
time  much  less  than  30  days. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in 
his  statement  today,  has  made  perfectly 
clear  that  his  committee  will  continue 
with  the  same  dispatch — full  steam 
ahead,  so  to  speak — as  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  carriers  had  not  agreed 
to  postpone  posting  the  rules  for  30  days. 

At  least  the  country  will  be  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  Intention  of  those  of 
us  in  Congress  who  urged  the  postpone- 
ment. This  Is  not  a  proposal  to  wait 
for  another  30  dajrs  before  Congress  acts, 
but  a  proposal  to  give  Congress  30  days 
In  which  to  act  wisely  and  deliberately 
and  at  the  same  with  all  reasonable 
dispatch. 

Having  said  that  about  the  carriers' 
position.  I  wish  the  Rscosa  to  show  that  I 
am  greatly  saddened  by  some  very  strong 
representations  that  have  been  made  to 
me  since  my  speech  last  night  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  brotherhoods,  who  are 
not  happy  with  that  qwech.  However, 
to  the  membera  of  the  brotherhoods  I 
say  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today: 
I  repeat,  by  reference,  every  word  I  said 
last  night.  When  my  attention  Is  called 
by  labor  to  the  fact  that  labor  has  sup- 
ported me  all  the  years  that  I  have  been 
in  American  politics  and  therefore  is 
unhappy  about  the  position  I  am  taking 
on  the  railroad  case,  I  want  the  Rscoso 
to  show  what  I  told  some  spokesmen  of 
labor  who  made  that  representation  to 
me:  They  did  not  buy  me  with  their 
support.  I  assume  they  supported  me 
because  I  have  demonstrated  to  them 
that  I  would  exerdse  honest  independ- 
ence of  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  each 
issue  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  I 
found  them,   and   testing   those  facts 


against  the  question:  What  do  the  facts 
show  the  public  interest  to  be7 

That  is  exactly  the  principle  I  fol- 
lowed in  oonnecti<m  with  this  case.  In 
applying  that  test,  which  is  the  very 
basis  of  my  political  philosofdiy  and  my 
view  as  to  my  obligation  as  a  Senator,  I 
do  not  flnd  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  position  of  the  brotherhoods  in  con- 
nection with  this  case  as  to  the  procedure 
which  they  have  followed. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  merits  are  in 
respect  to  the  substantive  Issues.  How 
are  we  going  to  flnd  out  what  the  merits 
are  with  regard  to  the  substantive  issues 
of  the  railroad  dispute  untU  a  hearing 
can  be  held  in  which  the  record  can  be 
made?  I  said  to  a  group  of  these  spokes- ) 
men:  "Do  not  blame  me  because  you 
parked  your  minds  outside  the  door  of 
the  White  House  the  day  you  turned 
down  the  President's  request  that  the 
case  be  submitted  on  its  merits  to  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  in  the  adjudicating 
atmosphere  of  an  arbitration  courtroom. 
It  Is  not  my  fault  that  jrou  exercised 
such  bad  judgment" 

I  say  to  the  brothertioods:  "If  you  do 
not  want  to  go  along  with  the  procedure 
that  has  been  offered  leglslatlvewlse,  I 
renew  the  suggestion  I  made  to  you 
many  days  ago,  which  I  made  in  con- 
ference and  in  another  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate."  That  speech  is  in 
the  Racou.  I  said  in  that  speech :  "If  you 
do  not  want  to  M>pear  voluntarily  in  the 
arbitration  courtroom  before  one  arbi- 
trator for  a  determination  of  the  issues 
In  regard  to  which  you  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  agreement  with  the  car- 
riers, why  do  you  not  suggest  to  the 
President  a  board  of  three?" 

I  renew  that  suggestion  today.  What 
the  brotherhoods  are  faced  with  Is  the 
need  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not.  if  they  are  unable  in  the 
days  Immediately  ahead  to  mediate  their 
differences  with  the  carriers,  they  will 
settle  it  by  the  ad<vtlon  of  voluntary 
procedures  for  settlement,  or  whether 
they  are  to  decide  to  return  to  the  jungle 
law  of  economic  force  in  an  attempt  to 
setUe  It  by  a  strike. 

As  a  friend  of  labor — and  no  Senator 
can  raise  a  question  as  to  my  record  of 
friendship  to  labor  in  respect  to  its 
legitimate  rights  over  the  years— I  say 
to  the  brotherhoods:  "If  you  bring  about 
a  strike  on  this  issue,  you  will  lose  it, 
and  you  should,  because  the  people  will 
not  be  with  you." 

There  is  not  a  labor  organization  in 
this  country,  or  a  combination  of  labor 
organizations,  powerful  enough  to  beat 
American  public  opinion.  Thank  Ood, 
American  public  opinion  still  rules  this 
country,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 

I  am  sorry  that  circumstances,  and 
representations  made  to  me.  made  it  nec- 
essary for  me  to  make  these  comments. 
However.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
represent  all  the  people  of  my  State  in 
the  Senate,  and  no  single  ecom»nic  bloc. 
The  best  service  that  I  can  render  Amer- 
ican labor  in  a  situation  such  as  this  is 
to  give  them  my  honest  Judgment  and 
advice.    They  will  have  to  follow  what- 
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ever  course  of  action  they  wish  to  follow 
after  they  have  received  that  advice.  I 
suggest  that  they  not  act  precipitately 
on  that  advice  in  opposition  to  it.  but 
give  it  consideration,  for  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  it  is  the  advice  that  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  will  support. 


POREiaN  AID 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my 
speech  against  the  foreign  aid  bill  today 
will  be  one  of  my  briefer  ones.  Never- 
theless, it  deals  with  a  very  important 
question  of  procedure  that  I  will  sug- 
gest for  the  handling  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  by  way  of  amendment. 

Within  the  next  few  days  I  Intend  to 
s\ibmlt  amendments  which  would  reduce 
foreign  aid  funds  to  a  whole  series  of 
countries.  I  shall  do  so  despite  the  tra- 
ditional handling  of  foreign  aid  funds 
<m  a  general  rather  than  on  a  q>ecific 
basis.  I  know  that  whenever  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  aid  program  in  a  given 
country  is  excessive,  the  reply  always 
comes  back.  "Do  not  single  out  any  coun- 
tries by  name  in  the  foreign  aid  bllL" 
Yet,  when  a  reduction  is  proposed  in  a 
whole  category,  such  as  supporting  as- 
sistance, the  reply  comes  back,  "You  are 
using  a  meat  ax.  Why  do  you  not  tell 
us  exactly  where  you  want  the  cuts 
made?" 

My  parliamentary  tactic  this  year  will 
be  to  offer  both  general  and  specific 
amendments.  Many  of  the  countries  re- 
ceiving the  largest  amoimts  of  foreign 
aid  can  be  handled  together.  I  intend, 
for  example,  to  offer  one  amendment 
that  will  reduce  economic  and  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  and  India. 

Much  of  our  aid  to  those  countries  has 
intensified  the  conflict  between  them 
and,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  little  to 
advance  American  interests. 

If  we  cannot  reach  an  imderstanding 
with  the  AID  ofllclals  and  the  State  De- 
partment before  there  is  a  flnal  vote  on 
the  bill  In  the  Senate,  I  shall  also  offer 
a  specific  amendment  which  will  contain 
a  specific  prohibition.  It  win  be  an 
amendment  that  would  prevent  the  U.S. 
Government  from  supplying  i4)proxl- 
mately  $1  billion  to  build  a  steel  mill  in 
India. 

In  the  first  place,  the  existing  steel 
mills  in  India  are  not  operating  any- 
where near  their  capacity  now.  Second, 
India  does  not  have  the  skilled  person- 
nel to  operat/e  the  kind  of  steel  min  that 
Is  talked  about  In  the  third  place,  I 
am  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  has 
been  presented  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
India  could  not  begin  to  supply  the  raw 
materials  necessary  to  operate  any  such 
massive  steel  mill. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  need  to  build 
some  modem  steel  mills  in  the  United 
States.  It  no  longer  is  true  that  the 
most  modem  steel  mills  in  the  world  are 
located  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  that  sad  fact  is  that  a 
large  amoont  of  our  foreign  aid  money 
has  been  used  to  build  modem  steel  mills 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  those  mills 


are  now  in  c<»npetiti(Hi  with  steel  mills 
In  the  United  States. 

I  voted  for  that  foreign  aid,  and  I 
would  do  so  again,  because  under  the 
M<^r**^«*^ii  plan  and  the  subsequent  aid 
programs,  the  money  was  used  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, especially  the  countries  that  were 
our  allies  and  were  in  the  war  before  we 
were.  They  fought  our  battle,  for  a 
time,  against  the  threat  of  Nazi  and 
Fascist  totalitarianism.  But  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  begin  to  pay  some 
attention  to  our  own  productive  power 
in  this  country. 

That  causes  me  to  say  to  American 
businessmen  and  corporations  that  are 
desirous  of  making  an  "easy  buck"  by 
investing  in  Europe:  "What  Is  the  mat- 
ter with  your  patriotism?  What  is 
wrong  with  your  putting  ahead  of  your 
profit  dollar  incentive  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  your  own  country?" 

We  are  not  supposed  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion in  Congress  about  restricting  the 
fiow  of  American  capital  abroad.    Ap- 
parently American  dollars  should  be  free 
to  go  anjrwhere  it  is  desired  to  send  them 
for  Investment.    I  reject  that  theory,  for 
many  reasons.    First.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  the  position  we  are  taking  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.    What  we  are  saying  in  no 
uncertain    terms    to    Latin    American 
coimtrles  is:   "We  will  help  you  eco- 
nunicaUy,  but  you  will  have  to  stop  the 
flight  of  your  capital  on  the  part  of  your 
oligarchs  to  Swiss  and  New  York  banks." 
I  think  that  practice  should  be  stopped, 
because  the  sad  fact  is  that  in  a  real 
sense  we  are  pouring  more  U.S.  dollsu's 
into  Latin  American  countries  all  the 
time,    while    the    oligarchs    of    Latin 
America  are  taking  their  money  out  of 
their  countries  and  investing  it  In  New 
York    and    Swiss    banks.    Apparently, 
they  do  not  have  faith  in  the  economic 
potential  and  future  of  their  countries. 
So  we  have  said — and  it  was  an  argu- 
ment I  made  as  a  delegate  of  this  body 
at  Bogot&   together   with   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Rxck- 
iNLOopn]   and  an  argument  that  we 
made  again  at  Punta  del  Este — "We  will 
help  you.  but  you  will  also  have  to  help 
yourselves  by  tax  reform,  land  reform, 
and  various  types  of  social  reform." 

There  must  also  be  some  reforms  with 
respect  to  what  Latin  American  coun- 
tries will  do  with  the  accumulated  proflts 
made  by  the  wealth  of  their  economies 
in  lAtin  America  that  is  not  being  re- 
invested in  the  economic  future  of  Latin 
America.  TO  the  everlasting  credit  of 
American  corporaticms,  which  for  a  long 
time  have  beoi  opo-ating  in  Latin 
America,  they  have  a  «>lendid  record  of 
reinvesting  in  Latin  America. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  a  serious 
balance-of -payments  problem.  It  is  be- 
ing worsened  because  more  and  more 
American  businesses  are  building  more 
ignd  more  plants  for  production  in  Bu- 
Tope  and  elsewhere,  to  cmnpete  with 
goods  manufactm:ed  in  the  United 
States.  I  GO  not  believe  in  a  rule-of- 
thumb  proposal  for  handling  this  situa- 
tion; but,  in  my  judgment,  we  shall  have 


to  tackle  this  problem  If  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  is  to  be  handled 
successfully. 

I  was  called  yesterday  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  great  newspaper  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  He  had  just  returned  from  60 
days  in  Evux)pe.  He  said  he  had  been 
reading  my  dally  speeches  in  opposition 
to  the  foreign  aid  bin.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  express  his  view  that  I  am 
dead  right  He  said.  "Senator,  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  ought  to  be  sending  us 
money,  instead  of  our  sending  money 
to  Europe."  Then  he  added.  "Behind 
their  hands,  they  are  laughing  at  us." 

If  the  administration  thinks  that  the 
pouring  of  millions  of  American  dollars 
into  Europe  through  NATO  is  winning 
us  friends,  respect,  and  confldence,  the 
administration  is  dead  wrong.  So  I 
shall  be  Offering  snne  amendments 
designed  to  stop  throwing  that  money 
away.  I  suG^est  that  we  keep  it  here 
and  use  it  to  strengthen  our  own 
economy.  I  shall  offer  amendments 
that  will  deal  with  speciflcs,  if  that  be- 
comes necessary.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  that  will  sedc  to  prohibit  a 
stngle  dollar  going  to  India  for  the 
building  of  a  billion  dollar  sted  plant. 

I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendmoit  that 
would  reduce  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  a  group  of  countries  In  the 
Middle  East;  nam^,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Jordan,  Iran,  Syria,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Israel.  Here,  too,  we  have 
found  ourselves  in  the  position  ot  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  discord  among  na- 
tions that  are  receiving  our  aid.  The 
evidence  that  we  get  any  return  In  pro- 
portion to  what  we  spend  in  all  those 
countries  is  nonexistent 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  be  supplying 
funds,  either  military  or  economic,  to 
protagonists  who  seem  to  be  headed 
strsdght  to  war. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  ctmtinue  to  build 
up  the  power  of  such  countries  to  start  a 
war.  it  will  be  necessary  to  sacrlflce  the 
lives  of  many  more  American  bojrs. 
Certainly  aid  of  this  kind  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Uhited  States. 

Whenever  we  find  that  even  a  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
these  countries  is  raised,  let  us  stop  our 
aid  to  them.  I  shall  give  the  Members 
of  Congress  an  opportunity  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  the  question  of  sup- 
porting that  principle,  before  we  are 
through  with  this  bin  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Another  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  will  can  for  reduction  of  our  aid  to 
Taiwan  and  to  South  Korea.  Mr. 
President,  the  Taiwan  Army  has  more 
generals,  who  are  receiving  big.  fat  pay. 
than  the  total  numV**  of  generals  in  all 
of  our  MOifeaxy  BstaMtshment  Talk 
about  featherfoeddlng.  We  had  better 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  featherbed- 
ding  we  are  suwortlng  in  various 
countries. 

I  am  interested  in  having  someone  tell 
me  what  has  happened  in  South  Kmrea 
in  the  last  18  months  that  would  Justify 
our  pouring  mlllinns  of  doUara  into  that 
country.  I  am  not  frightened  by  the 
bugaboo  argximent  that  if  we  do  not  sup- 
port Taiwan  and  the  South  Koreans,  the 
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Communiftts  will  take  over.  We  have  our 
own  Amy  in  80^  ith  BU>rea  and  our  fleet 
protecdng  Tainan  from  Invasion.  It 
may  be  that  one  of  the  greatest  services 
we  could  rendc  r  freedom  in  various 
parts  of  the  wor  d  would  be  to  let  some 
air  out  of  the  :  oflated  military  estab- 
lishments <^  th  se  countries  and  give 
their  people  a  (hance  to  decide  what 
kind  of  government  they  want.  Why 
should  the  pe(ve  of  Taiwan  not  have 
the  chance  to  de  side  whether  they  want 
to  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  regim(»,  for  example? 

These  two  cou  itries  are  advertised  as 
needing  large  anounts  of  aid  because 
they  are  on  the  periphery  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  M: .  President,  that  is  the 
old  "line"  of  the  Defense  and  State  De- 
partments. I  hi  ve  sat  for  years  in  the 
Foreign  Relatioi  s  Committee  and  have 
listened  to  the  ai  nual  recitation  of  these 
"Unes"  of  the  1  (tate  Department;  but 
they  remind  me  more  of  a  cracked  rec- 
ord than  of  logic . 

•■  So  let  us  aralyze  their  argument. 
Taiwan  is  not  contiguous  to  her  Com- 
munist opponent .  She  is  protected  by  a 
cmsiderable  bo  ly  of  water,  and  also 
is  protected  by  he  American  7th  Fleet 
and  the  America  n  Air  Force.  They  are 
what  will  stop  1  Communist  attack  on 
Taiwan.  So  let  u  stop  fooling  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  i  ny  Judgment,  the  mili- 
tary aid  we  have  been  giving  Taiwan  will 
be  worthless  if  ei  er  we  get  into  a  military 
combat  with  Rec  China.  The  very  large 
sum  of  money  W(  vpeoA  on  Taiwan  mili- 
tary forces  is,  ill  my  (H>inion,  largely  a 
waste  of  money  and  I  favor  stopping 
it.  As  it  is.  m]  amendment  will  only 
make  a  modest  r  duction  in  the  program 
planned  for  Tad'  ran  in  fiscal  1964. 

Taiwan  has  r<  ceived  very  huge  sums 
from  us.  It  is  o  ten  considered  a  show- 
case of  what  ai(  can  do  to  raise  living 
standards  and  pi  aductivity:  but  in  terms 
of  what  we  have  spent.  I  do  not  believe 
the  results  hav!  been  so  remarkable, 
lloreover.  politic  d  freedom  for  the  7  mil- 
lion or  so  Taiwa  kese  whom  we  delivered 
to  the  Chiang  rei  jme  seems  as  remote  as 
ever.  Mr.  Presii  ent,  when  that  chapter 
of  American  his  ory  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  is  wrnen  50  years  from  now. 
when  you  and  I.  lifr.  President,  are  dust, 
it  will  not  be  ve  ry  pleasant  reading  for 
future  generatioi  s. 

The  pet^xle  of  that  island  did  not  ask 
Chiang  Kai-ehel:  to  take  over;  he  was 
not  their  choice  The  United  States  in 
effect  imposed  fa  in  upon  than  as  a  pup- 
pet, and  has  be  in  supporting  him  ever 
since;  and  it  is  a  tout  time  for  us  to  with- 
draw at  least  p<  rt  of  this  drain  on  the 
American  tasQMQ  era. 

Still  another  a  nwMlment  which  I  shall 

all  aid  to  Greece,  Tur- 

Onr  ezpendi- 


we  made  Europe 
she  must  he^ 


can  proteetkNL 
Brltian,  ftanee, 


X(i 


offer  will  Mduee 
key,  Portugal,  an  d  Btmtai. 
tures  in  those  c  nmtries  are  largely  for 
the  defense  of  ^Q^OP**  It  ^  time  that 
aware  of  the  fact  that 
I  upport  these  countries 
and  must  help  n  aintain  American  bases 
in  than,  if  Euni^,  In  fact,  seeks  Ameri- 
That  goes  for  Oreat 
[taly.  the  low  countries. 


0   •><: 


and  Norway;  and  it  goes  for  our  NATO 
Allies,  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  United  States  continue  to  pay  huge 
sums  of  m<mey  for  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  to  continue  to  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant "rent."  Bir.  President,  before  we 
get  through  with  this  debate,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  Uft  some  of  its  "top  secret"  labels 
from  information  which,  in  fact,  belongs 
to  the  American  people.  Certainly  they 
should  be  told  the  facts.  I  know  cl 
really  no  reason  why  the  American  tax- 
payers should  not  be  told  about  every 
dollar  of  military  aid  and  economic  aid 
that  our  country  is  spending  anywhere  in 
the  world,  for  how  can  American  public 
opinion  function  as  a  reliable  jury  on  an 
issue  oi  foreign  policy — and  our  foreign 
policy  belongs  to  them,  not  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  not  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  not  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  not  to  the  Director  of  AID — 
and  how  can  the  American  public  render 
an  Intelligent  Judgment  on  the  merits, 
unless  the  people  of  the  Nation  know 
aU  the  facts? 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  I  must 
continue  to  cranply  with  the  restrictions 
upon  my  lips  in  regard  to  secret  infor- 
mation; but  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
protest  the  making  of  so  much  of  it 
secret,  because  if  more  of  it  were  known 
there  would  be  an  Intensified  demand  by 
American  pubUc  opinion  to  make  drastic 
cuts  in  this  foreign  aid  bill.  The  public 
opinion  revolt  has  begun.  The  publisher 
of  the  Lexington,  Ky..  newspaper,  to 
whom  I  referred  a  few  moments  ago  is 
typical  of  c<»nmunlty  leaders  across  this 
land  who  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sicm  that  I  have  reached;  namely,  that 
the  time  has  come  to  make  substantial 
reductions  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  reductions  I  shall 
propose  probably  are  not  as  drastic  as 
they  should  be;  but  certainly  it  is  time  to 
"put  the  finger"  on  the  places  where  the 
expenditures  are  excessive. 

The  net  result  of  the  amendments 
which  I  shall  offer  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  by  ap- 
proximately 25  percent,  or  more  than  $1 
billion.  Certainly  the  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  no  less.  In  my  Judgment,  even 
larger  reductions  would  still  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people; 
but  I  hope  I  am  enough  of  a  realist  to 
be  aware  that  if  this  large  chunk  of 
waste  is  taken  out  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill— by  reducing  the  total  by  more  than 
$1  billion — it  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
the  administrators  of  foreign  aid  that 
when  they  come  to  us  next  year,  they 
must  do  the  Job  which  should  have  been 
done  this  year.  That  is.  to  squeeze  the 
waste  and  the  water  out  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  present  to  us  a  bill  which 
they  can  defend  before  all  the  American 
taxpayers  if  they  give  them  all  the  facts 
about  foreign  aid. 

I  know  that  when  any  specific  reduc- 
tion is  suggested,  many  will  say  they 
want  to  cut  somewhere,  but  not  there. 
tSy  answer  is  that  the  only  way  to  cut  is 
to  cut.  The  countries  that  will  be 
covered  by  my  amendments  receive  the 


great  bulk  of  foreign  aid  funds,  outside 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which  I  shall 
deal  with  as  a  whole.  If  we  do  not  reduce 
the  outlay  to  the  countries  I  have  dis- 
cussed today,  foreign  aid  will  not  be 
reduced  appreciably  at  alL 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday. 

The  motl<m  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday.  July  29.  1963.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  July  25. 1963: 

I^OKcicN  Claims  SnTLSiiEMT  Commission 
Edward  D.  Re,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 
3  years  from  October  22,  1963.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  25,  1963: 

POSTMASTBBS 
*I.*S*M> 

Jay  G.  Hitchcock,  Auburn. 
John  8.  MOGrlff.  Sr..  Dutton. 
Christopher  L.  Oholston,  Jr.,  Laverne. 
Joyce  B.  Rodgers,  Shorter. 

ABBOMA 

Vivian  V.  Kenemore,  Kearny. 


Lewis  B.  Pruitt,  Qurdon. 
Jimmle  R.  Harris.  Hatfleld. 
Ftanklln  L.  Brown.  Ifarianna. 
Otto  C.  MUler.  Parkdale. 
Donald  E.  Eddington,  Tyronza. 

CAUFOUfZA 

Irene  V.  Hunter.  Buttonwlllow. 
Lena  M.  Butler.  Byron. 
Frank  W.  ICurphy.  Chester. 
Fae  8.  Freude,  Itazler  Park. 
Harold  L.  Hemmlngsen,  Olendale. 
Betty  J.  Loskey,  Johannesbtirg. 
Eugene  T.  White,  Laguna  Beach. 
Ray  A.  Crettol,  Lathrop. 
Loren  A.  Klbby,  Mount  Hermon. 
Murrel  O.  Jensen,  Murrleta. 
Joyce  A.  Sibley.  Nestor. 
Kathryn  S.  Wilson.  Pasadena. 
MarshaU  O.  Kelley,  Rlalto. 
Royse  K.  Bamette,  San  Bernardino. 
Eric  Lundqulst.  Sanltariiim. 
John  T.  Connolly.  San  Lorenzo. 
Ida  M.  Walts,  Santa  Margarita^ 
James  R.  Chapman,  Winters. 

COLOBADO 

F.  Keith  Bowman,  Hugo. 
Kennit  R..Hurst,  Palisade. 

Robert  V.  Laws,  Canterbury, 
Elisabeth  P.  Cohen.  Colchester. 
Donald  P.  Ifarkham.  Bast  Hampton. 
CSeorge  F.  Beebs,  Bast  Lyme. 
Richard  S.  Venus,  Bldgsfleld. 
Joseph  R.  Kasper,  TerryrlUsi. 


1963 

FLOaiDA 

Carl  R.  Garrett,  Fort  Walton  Beach. 
Myrtle  I.  Finch,  Indian  River  City. 
Edna  M.  McDonald,  BCiddleburg. 
J.  Sidney  Batten,  Penny  Farms. 
Herman  E.  Raulerson,  Pierson. 

CXORGIA 

James  M.  Herring,  Barney. 
Francis  E.  Allen,  Cairo. 
Sidney  M.  Hall,  Hawklnsville. 

GUAM 

Alejandro  P.  Cruz,  Agana. 

IDAHO 

William  E.  Farley.  Kellogg. 
Calvin  J.  Wlttaker,  Leadore. 
Lucille  L.  Laws,  Welppe. 

IOWA 

William  J.  Walrod,  Belmond. 
Harold  L.  Leazer,  Corydon. 
Thomas  B.  Barry,  Danbiury. 
Billy  D.  Bassett,  DrakesvUle. 
Kenneth  R.  Bowers,  Esses. 
Wayne  E.  Ezline,  Ezllne. 
Katherine  M.  Kennedy,  Farley. 
Loraine  F.  McLane,  Garnavillo. 
Robert  E.  Lynott,  Jr.,  Hawarden. 
Arth\ir  M.  Lundberg,  Lake  City. 
Marjorie  G.  Rogers.  Lucas. 
Walter  D.  Dunlgp,  Moorhead. 
Don  M.  Wright,  Moulton. 
W.  Cecil  Coleman,  Mount  Aubtirn. 
Joseph  J.  Mazxir,  Rowley. 
Gerald  W.  Anderson,  Stanton. 

N  KANSAS 

Edgar  L.  Tressler,  Colony. 
John  P.  Lenahan,  Eudora. 
Donald  G.  Sands,  Holton. 
Arvin  J.  Mettlen,  Lucas. 
Opal  G.  Thomas,  Mayetta. 
Larry  K.  Harris,  Moscow. 
Mabel  B.  Hoss,  Ness  City. 
Ellen  M.  Mohney,  Ozawkle. 
Anna  J.  Mills,  Russell. 
George  R.  Hess,  Towanda. 

LOUISIANA 

Jacob  E.  Foil,  Bogaliisa. 
Beulah  R.  Amedee.  Gelsmar. 
Frank  E.  Walters.  McDade. 
Lawrence  Harrington,  Vinton.     ~ 

MAINS 

Charles  C.  Lewis,  Fryeburg. 

Gordon  L.  Stltham,  Mars  Hill. 

Allan  G.  Plnkham,  Moody. 

William  D.  Duhamel,  Old  Orchard  Beach. 

MASSACHUSnrS 

John  C.  Hancock,  Lincoln. 
Margaret  C.  Hahn,  North  Hadley. 
Marion  W.  Bulter,  Oakham. 
John  H.  Higglns,  West  Wareham. 

MICHIGAN       - 

Everett  E.  Underwood,  Brethren. 

Norma  L.  Beckwith,  Jones. 

Kermlt  R.  Moore,  Manton. 

Augiist  W.  Delgoffe,  Menominee. 

Barbara  J.  Tryban,  Mullett  Lake. 

Harry  L.  Smith,  Plckford. 

Gustav  E.  Leder,  Portage. 

Clarke  D.  Gordon,  Saline. 

John  P.  Grynwich,  Sawyer. 

Frederick  W.  Rawsthome,  Jr.,  Trent<m. 

William  Salerno,  Yale. 

MINNESOTA 

Richard  M.  Melbye,  Hltterdal. 
F.  Lowell  Johnson.  Lake  Park. 
Lester  R.  Isackaon,  Leonard. 
Clarence  J.  Schaber.  Rogers.. 

MiaSIBBIPPI 

Eupal  G.  Byram.  Gidden. 
Fred  A.  Jackson,  Sturgls. 
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Ann  O.  Wise.  Washington. 
James  H.  Simpson.  Winona. 

MISSOTTBI 

Jerry  M.  Eidson,  Camdenton. 
Wayne  U.  Thomas.  Deepwater. 
Dorothy  A.  McDanlel,  Gray  Summit. 
James  Mote,  Iberia. 
Poly  B.  Sims,  Koshkonong. 
WUliam  E.  Griffith,  Plattsburg. 
Christopher  C.  McLemore,  South  Green- 
field. 
William  C.  Brandenburg,  WellsviUe. 

MONTANA 

William  M.  Dysart,  Harlowton. 
Herbert  Oster,  Melstone. 
William  H.  Kempfer,  Philipsburg. 

MXBRASKA         j 

Waldo  E.  Smith,  Arthur. 
Louis  A.  Piva,  Chappell. 
John  I.  McKelvey,  Falls  City. 
Victor  W.  Wendland,  Holbrook. 
Kenneth  P.  Lewis,  Lincoln. 
Carl  Tisthammer,  Newman  Grove. 
Gertrude  M.  Lane,  Rulo. 
Nellie  L.  Lockard,  Stella. 
Marvin  F.  Anderson,  Virginia. 

NXW  HAMPSHIHE 

Roger  E.  Hebert,  Hooksett. 
Agnes  P.  Pascoe,  West  Ossipee. 

NEW  JEBSET 

Charles  P.  Rue,  Jobstown. 
Matthew  J.  Sheridan,  Northfield. 
John  B.  Gildawie,  Pequannock. 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  Ridgefleld. 
Frank  A.  Maressa,  Stratford. 
Lawrence  H.  Friedman,  Teaneck. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Mateas  P.  Serna,  Magdalena. 

NEWTOEK 

John  J.  Murray,  Albany. 

Thomas  H.  Brogan,  Auburn. 

Frederick  C.  Plche,  Deferlet. 

Stanley  T.  Sokel,  Eastport. 

William  J.  Hopkins,  Jamesville. 

Wilfred  F.  Smith,  Livingston  Manor. 

William  J.  Barber,  Nyack. 

Sister  Mary  Dominic  Scheg,  Stella  Niagara. 

Thomas  J.  Byrne,  Sulfern. 

Helene  R.  Scharett,  Union  Hill. 

James  E.  Hawes,  Valois. 

Roy  E.  Laine,  Wading  River. 

Eva  R.  Weber,  Yulan. 

NORTH   CABOLINA 

James  A.  Jarvls,  Dobson. 
G.  Cody  Steagall,  Draper. 
Evelyn  W.  Jarvls,  Engelhard. 
Milton  B.  Gamer,  Goldston. 
Thomas  F.  Trlvette,  Lewisvllle. 
James  V.  Roberson,  Lllesvllle. 
Oliver  C.  Tew,  McLeansvllle. 
Benjamin  T.  Aycock,  Wake  Forest. 
William  M.  Young,  Walkertown. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Lyle  M.  Westemeler,  Bisbee. 
Held  A.  Hill,  Emmet, 
■merald  E.  Knodel,  Hiudsfield. 
Clarence  L.  Olson,  Kindred. 
Harold  E.  Nelson,  Manvel. 
Fred  H.  Tufte,  Northwood. 
Gwendoljrn  R.  Young,  Rutland. 
ClUford  R.  Salzwedel,  Sheldon. 
Donald  Smith,  Soiu^. 

OHIO 

Charles  W.  Perry,  Holland. 
Charles  B.  Wellman,  New  KnozYille. 
Robert  G.  Prlndle,  Orient. 
Grover  J.  Nelklrk.  Republic. 
Janet  M.  Lesher.  Spring  Valley. 
Ralph  H.  Gibson,  Wharton. 


OKLAHOMA 

Harold  W.  Thomason,  Boynton. 
Alan  N.  Case,  Marland. 
Margaret  B.  Moody,  Ratllfl  City. 
Roger  S.  Wllcoz,  Selling. 

OREGON 

Nellie  L.  Netter,  Auixh^. 
Bettejane  B.  Cass,  La  Pine. 
Robert  L.  Snider,  Roaeburg. 
Robert  J.  Cooper,  WilsonvlUe. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Henry  J.  Mlnnlg,  Branch  Dale. 
Wayne  H.  Wlnton,  Centerville. 
Dale  A.  Daxigherty,  Evans  City. 
Russell  J.  Greenwalt,  Kempton. 
Herman  O.  Todd,  Lake  Como. 
Charles  A.  EInoll,  McKees  Rocks. 
F.  William  Battaglla,  Meadvllle. 

SOTTTH   CAROLINA 

John  E.  Boulware,  Belton. 
John  P.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Jackson. 
Gilbert  L.  Shaw,  Longs. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Duane  A.  Larson,  Chester. 
Lyle  E.  Slngrey,  Hazel. 
Richard  V.  Bell,  Hecla. 
Robert  E.  Iverson,  Hudson. 
Daniel  C.  Wiest,  Newell. 


Millard  M.  Brown,  Livingston. 
Kenneth  E.  DePriest,  LobelvlUe. 
Bobby  L.  Price,  Moshelm. 
Horace  M.  Hughett,  Bobbins. 
Byerly  L.  Morgan,  Spring  City. 
George  R.  Gunn,  Jr.,  Springfield. 

TCXAS 

Joe  H.  Chllds,  Brownwood. 
Shirley  R.  Clark,  Cleburne. 
LadMav  L.  Zbranek,  Hardin. 
David  E.  Holster,  Jr.,  Midland. 
James  H.  Latimer.  Olmlto. 
Ann  M.  Poetlethwalt.  Sabine  Pass. 
Sidney  L.  Lockwood,  Santo. 
L.  V.  Teston,  South  Houston. 
Henry  H.  Hawley,  Jr..  Sweetwater. 
James  A.  Tferrell,  Van  Horn. 
James  E.  Scott,  Wolfe  City. 

UTAH 

Fannie  W.  Lowe,  Elslnore. 
Howard  M.  Hardy,  Hinckley. 
Glenda  L.  Green,  Wendover. 

VERMONT 

Jxutin  M.  Lanou,  Irasburg. 
Dwight  H.  Cooley,  Passumpsic. 

VIRGINIA 

Mamie  G.  Turner,  CarrollUm. 
William  E.  Scheid,  Falls  Church. 
Burton  S.  Hamersly,  FarmvlUe. 
E.  Brown  Porter,  Max  Meadows. 
Marvin  S.  Mlnter.  Providence  Forge. 
James  W.  Stafford,  Sr.,  Radford. 

WASHINOTON 

Samuel  M.  Howe,  Mercer  Island. 
Hubert  R.  Cartland.  Milton. 
William  H.  Boyes,  Monroe. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Frederick  T.  Newbraugh.  Berkeley  SprinpL 
Floyd  F.  Edmunds,  BramweU. 
William  H.  Foster.  Freeman. 
Virginia  L.  Eddy.  Friendly. 
Martin  M.  Strganac,  McMechen. 
Howard  E.  Shamblen.  Mammotli. 
Marguerite  L.  Hammett.  Willow  XbIumL 

WISCONSIN 

James  W.  Hankerson,  Fair  Water. 
George  E.  Pronold,  Genesee  Depot. 
Jon  D.  Lysdahl,  Grsntsburg. 
Orlen  E.  Heldt,  Merrill. 
NeU  E.  Schell.  N<^walk. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


Jvly  25 


Nackar  TmI 

EZTENSK  >N  GP  REMARKS 

HON.  JO  IN  H.  MURPHT 

IN  THE  HOU8I  (V  BSFBXSKMTATXVXS 

Thund  qr.  /viiy  25. 1963 

Mr.  MURPH  t  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sui  iday  night,  July  28.  <m 
Channel  5,  WIOCW-TV,  at  11:30  pjn.  I 


Win  make  the 


eemlng  the  nuclear  teat  ban  talks  which 

are   currently 

Under  leave  to 

the  RscoBo,  I  lAdude  my  remarks: 


MToeeedlng   in 

extend  my  remarks  in 


ftVCLMAM 


tonaioi  i^Ollad 


ounc  lT( 
ilth 
yestenay 


After  15 
more  tlian  one* 
w«  now  find 
aooommodatlon 
who  only 
desk  with  •  ihoc 
us,  now  U  playlnp 
benign  world 
peace — and  MUn] 
and  take  on 
tenslona  of  the 
be  good  friends, 
ban  agreement 
coune,  U 

Is   there   really 
tltnlsm?    There 
guarded  optimlaiA. 


I  heartenl  ig 


tan  which  we 

rent  to  the  brink  at  war. 

es  talking  awlou^  ot  an 

KhraBb^MT. 

pounding  a  UJT. 

and  threatening  to  bury 

a  new  role— that  of  the 

whose  solo  Interest  la 

us  ttiat  with  a  little  give 

sides  we  can  ease  the 

war  and  perhaps  even 

tome  sort  of  a  nudear  test 

certain  and  this,  of 


both 
eild 


DM  that  Khnishcb  rv 
change  in  his  th 
States.    We  are 
and  still  the 
Kremlin    drive 
What.  then,  is 
face  on 
think.  U  obvious 


obitaele 

t  nrard    worl 
txhind 


Khrushel  ev' 


new  rival — Commimlst 
is  potentially  a 
threat  to  Russia 
On  the  sxirface. 
tung  and 

doctrine,  with  l£a(> 
toward  what  he 

But  I  feel  thel 
that— that. 
What  is  happenlAg 


Khruabtlkev 


oils 


Khrubchev 


facing  a  two-front 
gresslve.  graifting 
selves.    Now,  tot 
to    make    certaii 
progress  of  the 
,  order  to  ease  the 
at  Khnuhchevli 
forget    to    bargalfi 
strength. 

Thus  far. 
"easing  cold  war 
offered  to  remove 
tensions.    We 
lln 

stands;  that 
Fidel  Castro, 
90  miles  from  oui 
slan  agents  are 
port    in   Cnba 
more    Latla 
month;  that  the 
sla's  perimeter 
ever  were,  and 
•pptntOM  1«  as 
country  as  it  ever 

Now.  it 
from  this  rift 


mutt 
waU — •    mar  tmieiit 
Khm  dkchev's  ( 
,  domf  latss 


thitt 


t» 


>  between 


cOomtat 


ton- 


Bsw  Talks 


any  basis   for  solid   op- 

I  think,  but  it  must  be 

It  is  Inconceivable  to 

has  undergone  any  basic 

nklng  toward  the  United 


prime  capitaliit  power 

in  the  path  of  the 

■Id    domination. 

this  strlUng  about- 

'a  part?    The  answer.  I 


Be  is  faced  with  a  rising 

China — and  one  that 

and  more  Immediate 

the  United  States. 

split  between  Ifao  Tke- 

ia  a  matter  of  lluslst 

advocating  the  hard  line 

Western  imperialism. 

split  Is  far  deeper  than 

ly,  tt  Is  a  power  struggle. 

Is  that  Khrtishchev  is 

cold  war— one  with  an  ag- 

Chlna.  and  one  with  our- 

flist  time,  he  is  willing 

oncwlons    heucu    the 

ban  agrewnent — in 

]  irsssure.    But  in  our  relief 

attltuito  we  must  not 

from    our    position    of 


has  n>oken  only  of 

te  has  not  yet 

any  of  the  catises  of  these 
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Not  by  attempting  to  eq>lolt  It  actively — 
that  might  <kr«w  the  two  back  together 
again— bat  by  putttaig  tt  «p  to  KhnuHclMv 
to  demonstrate  his  good  faith  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

If .  as  he  claims.  Khmshchev  is  sincere  In 
desiring  a  trace  with  the  West,  then  let  htan 
prove  It.  Is  he  willing  to  demolish  the  Ber- 
lin wall  and  pennlt  the  imhindered  passage 
of  Germans  from  Bast  to  West?  Is  he  will- 
ing to  permit  self-rule  in  Moscow-domi- 
nated eastern  and  central  Btirope?  Is  he 
willing  to  halt  hla  underground  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  coxintrles  in 
the  free  world?  Is  he  willing  to  cut  the 
Kremlin  strings  that  sopport  Castro  rjod  let 
the  Cuban  dictator  fall — as  he  m\ist  without 
Russian  support? 

These  are  the  canses  of  the  cold  war;  un- 
less Khrushchev  Is  willing  to  remove  them, 
no  amount  of  dialogue  at  whatever  level, 
ambassadorial  or  at  the  summit,  will  succeed 
in  easing  the  tensions.  In  itself,  a  nudear 
test  ban  agreement  U  in  reality  a  detail;  it 
doesnt  remove  the  reason  for  the  bombs. 
Nor  will  treaties  without  concessions  amount 
to  more  than  airy  promises.  When  our  peo- 
ple sit  down  to  bargain  with  Khrushchev, 
I  sincerely  hope  they  will  recall  a  report  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  I  qtiote: 

"During  tha  last  26  years  the  United 
States  has  had  8,400  meetings  with  the  Com- 
munists, including  Teheran.  Talta.  Potsdam, 
Panmunjom  and  Geneva.  Tb»  negotiators 
spoke  106  million  words.  All  this  talk  led  to 
52  major  agreements  and  Soviet  Russia  has 
broken  50  of  them.'' 

This  time,  let's  be  as  hard-headed  as  ESiru- 
shchev. 


Federal  Food  Stasq>«  for  Akholic 
jBererafes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  M.  a  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  axwnicxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVZS 

Thursday.  July  25.  1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  rather  lengthy  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  July  18.  1963, 
issue  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  en- 
titled "Governor's  Home  County  Also 
Home  to  Mammoth  Bootlegging  Opera- 
tion." 

This  article  gets  into  quite  a  discourse 
and  controversy  over  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Floyd  County,  which  is  a  dry 
county  in  eastern  Kentucky.  The  point 
that  I  think  is  so  important  for  this  body 
to  be  cognizant  of  mipears  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Where  do  the  people  of  Floyd  County  get 
the  money  for  whiskey  that  sells  for  sa.60 
a  half-pint  and  $8  a  fifth?  According  to 
several  soxirces.  the  Vksyd  bootleggers  will 
accept  food  stamps  from  those  on  relief. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  uae  of  Fed- 
eral food  stamps  to  irardiase  alcoholte 
beverages  is  not  In  keeping  with  the 
purposes  of  the  program. 

I  have  today  written  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  adUng  that  they  Immedi- 


ately investigate  this  story.  Such  an 
abiise  of  the  tasqmyers'  funds  Is  un- 
conscionable and.  I  think,  points  up  one 
of  the  fallacies  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 


Despondent,  DisiHotioBed  Domestics 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  cAUroams 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RXE>RXSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  Juiw  25, 1963 

Mr,  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
migrant  life  is  a  crud  life  for  families 
and  children.  It  can  be  cruel  and  dis- 
appointing for  the  worker  and  bread- 
winner also. 

Some  people,  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the 
bracero  bill,  are  dreaming  of  many  ways 
to  develop  a  doraestie  migrant  farm 
labor  program.  No  idea  yet  has  been 
advanced  which  is  as  efficient,  practica- 
ble, or  humanitarian  as  the  Public  Law 
78  program. 

Even  though  row  crop  agriculture  can 
utilize  labor  of  low  or  simple  skills,  not 
everyone  can  do  the  work. 

A  massive  governmental  recruiting 
program  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  pockets  of  great  unemployment  and  in 
big  city  slums,  may  produce  scmie,  but 
not  enough,  satisfactory  fieldworkers. 
It  will  produce  many  times  more  dis- 
appointed, displaced,  disgruntled  peo- 
ple— who  are  entitled  to  more  considera- 
tion. 

Qualiflcations  for  row  crop  employees 
cannot  be  determined  by  interview 
alone.  Actual  tnrout  on  ranches  is  re- 
quired. To  select  Inexperienced  appli- 
cants from  industrial  areas  and  trans- 
port them  to  California  and  expect  them 
to  qualify  for  row  crop  vegetable  work 
seems  utterly  fantastic  to  anyone  in  the 
farm  labor  recruitment  service.  Pro- 
ponents of  this  idea  either  have  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  problem  or  no  genuine 
concern  for  the  individual  woriter. 

It  may  sound  good  to  the  tmemployed 
industrial  worker  for  some  politician  to 
claim  "I  win  get  you  a  Job  out  in  Cali- 
fornia," but  I  would  Uke  to  be  present 
in  California  with  that  same  politician 
when  the  worker  does  not  qualify,  does 
not  want  to  work  longer,  wants  to  be 
home  with  his  family,  and  is  despondent 
and  disgusted,  without  a  Job,  home,  or 
security. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  dislocate  sin- 
cere, desperate  workers  who  may  be  mis- 
led by  political,  governmental,  recruit- 
ing propaganda  Into  thinking  they  can 
perform  work  In  which  they  have  no 
experience. 

Practically  no  consideration  has  been 
given  to  tryouts  of  applicants  for  row 
crop  vegetable  work.  The  cost  of  this 
would  be  enormous  tn  and  around  big 
cities  and  in  the  heavy  unemployment 
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pockets.  Then  there  would  be  the  great 
costs  of  transportation  f  rmn  the  East  or 
South.  All  for  2,  3,  or  5  months  of  low- 
skilled  work.    Then  the  trip  back. 

Growers  in  California  have  recruited 
as  diligently  as  any  govermental  agency. 
State  or  Federal,  will  ever  do  short  of 
conscription.  The  assiduous  recruitment 
has  produced  first,  a  few  qualified 
workers;  second,  many  derelicts  who  had 
no  intention  of  working  after  a  free  trip 
to  California — ^who  should  have  been 
prosecuted  for  defrauding  the  growers 
who  paid  their  transportation,  but  who 
were  so  irresponsible  they  flouted  most 
all  laws  and  responsibility;  and,  third, 
many  conscientious  jobseekers  who  could 
not  do  the  work  and  who  became  dis- 
illusioned, despondent,  and  destitute,  and 
a  public  charge  in  one  or  many  ways. 
Some  struggle  back  to  their  homes  where 
they  want  to  be  and  belong;  many  roam 
like  nomads  from  one  place  to  another 
seeking  employment  or  relief  wherever 
they  can  find  either  or  both. 

Do  we  really  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  into  a  program  like  this? 
The  great  cost  may  not  deter  us.  But  we 
will  disillusion  a  lot  of  sincere  work 
seekers  and  embarrass  a  lot  of  politi- 
cians. It  may  help  the  farm  labor  prob- 
lem, at  best,  only  slightly. 

Can  we  not  continue  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, which  is  working  effectively  and 
satisfactorily,  until  some  better,  work- 
able, recruitment  plan  for  domestics  has 
been  devised? 


Pretidential  Inability 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   MEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1963 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider  and 
act  upon  Hit.  4638 — a  bill  to  pmnote 
the  orderly  transfer  of  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Presidency  at  the 
time  of  a  change  in  administrations. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  serves  a  use- 
ful and  necessary  purpose,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  FascxllI  for  his  efforts  in  bring- 
ing the  bill  before  us,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  lend  him  my  support. 

However,  there  is  another  problem 
also  involving  the  orderly  transfer  of 
Presidenti^  powers  and  responsibilities 
under  different  circumstances  which — 
without  intending  to  take  ansrthing  away 
from  the  merits  of  the  pending  bill — I 
think  is  of  far  greater  importance,  and 
even  more  worthy  of  congressional  con- 
sideration. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  still  unre- 
solved question  of  what  to  do  when  a 
President,  because  of  mental  or  physical 
incapacity,  becomes  unable  to  personally 
carry  forward  the  burden  of  his  office. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  us  know,  the  Con- 
stitution is  wh(^  silent  on  this  point 


Fortunately,  however,  this  void  in  our 
governmental  schone  has  been  of  con- 
cern on  only  rare  instances  in  our  his- 
tory. Just  the  same,  on  those  rare  in- 
stances— and  most  of  us  can  ronember 
several  of  them — ^tbose  who  were  charged 
in  point  of  fact  if  not  of  law  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  were  placed  in  an 
unnecessarily  uncomfortable  and  imcer- 
tain  position,  and,  without  wishing  either 
the  present  or  future  occupants  of  the 
White  House  ansrthing  but  the  best  of 
health,  none  of  us  has  any  assurance 
that  such  an  unsatisfactory  experience 
might  not  again  be  repeated. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  this  procedural  void 
should  be  filled.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
safest  and  surest  route  to  follow  would 
be  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution— as  my  bill.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 210,  proposes  to  do— specifically 
declaring  that  in  case  of  the  inability  of 
the  President  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers  and 
duties  shall  automatically  devolve  on  the 
Vice  President  until  such  inability  shall 
terminate,  and  further  giving  to  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  prescribe  a  meth- 
od both  for  detennining  and  terminating 
Presidential  inability  in  this  context. 

I  should  think  that  all  of  us  who  re- 
member those  imcomfortable  days  when 
the  lack  of  such  a  pltui  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  Presidential  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities was  of  real  concern  to  the 
coimtry — and  that  we  would  remember 
those  days  with  a  certain  twinge  of  con- 
science over  our  failure  to  subsequently 
have  done  ansrthing  about  them.  I  know 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
where  my  bill  presently  languishes,  is 
now  extremely  busy  on  other  matters,  but 
I  would  most  sincerely  hope  that,  when  it 
has  time,  it  will  have  been  reminded  by 
the  passage  of  H  Jl.  4638  of  the  wisdom  of 
giving  its  early  attention  to  this  col- 
lateral, but  far  more  serious,  problem. 


Law  To  Preveat  Raqal  Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vxaoxMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  27 
I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  bill  (HJl.  7329)  that  I  regard 
as  an  effective  Instrument  with  which 
to  put  an  end  to  the  racial  troubles 
now  shaking  the  entire  Nation.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  bar  any  per- 
son. Irrespective  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
color,  from  crossing  a  State  line  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  In  violation  of 
law  or  otherwise  fomenting  lawlessness 
or  inciting  to  riot. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  the  nspoaae  which  has 
come  to  me  with  respect  to  this  bill  Is 


highly  favorable.  Letters  of  endorse- 
ment have  been  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation.  Of  the  many  messages 
sent  me,  only  one  has  expressed  disap- 
proval. 

My  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  I  have  respectfully 
requested  the  chairman  of  that  coin- 
mittee  to  ref or  it  to  a  subcommittee  for 
study.  So  far  no  such  action  has  been 
taken. 

The  country  vitally  needs  this  legis- 
lation and  the  public  generally  approves 
of  it.  I  hope  that  my  bill  may  be  fa- 
vorably considered  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
that  it  may  be  acted  upon  favorably  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Although  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Attorney  General  brother 
may  now  be  concerned  over  the  current 
outbursts  of  law  defiance  and  disorder 
in  many  places  throughout  the  North 
and  South,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  dis- 
play a  strange  blindness  as  to  the  essen- 
tial causes  of  these  riots  and  acts  of  law 
violation. 

When  I  consider  the  disgraceful  con- 
certed defiance  of  law  which  has  oc- 
curred in  communities  such  as  Danville, 
Va.,  in  my  own  congressional  district,  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  participants 
are  responding  to  IncitaUon  from  out- 
siders, people  who  are  not  Virginians, 
who  do  not  know  Virginia  or  her  people, 
and  who  do  not  have  the  welfare  of  Vir- 
ginians, black  or  white,  at  heart. 

For  various  motives,  these  persons  and 
organizations  from  afar  have  been  stir- 
ring up  the  pec^le  to  fever  pitch  and  are 
working  incalculable  mischief.  This  sit- 
uation is  being  reenacted  In  many  places. 
In  virtually  every  case  the  disobedience 
to  law  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
methodically  inculcated  into  what  were 
ordinarily  peaceful  and  peace-loving 
people.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  major  trag- 
edy on  a  national  scale,  these  uprisings 
and  organized  floutings  of  law  must  stop. 

The  way  to  stop  them  is  to  prohibit 
outsiders  from  Invading  States  where 
they  have  no  business  except  to  stir  up 
disorder,  or  fr(Mn  conspiring  to  do  so. 
The  law  I  have  in  mind  would  have  equal 
application  to  everyone.  It  would  i4>ply 
to  the  Ku  Klux  EOan  and  any  kindred 
organizations;  it  would  apply  to  the 
NAACP,  or  to  CORE,  or  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  In  short,  it  would  apply  to 
all  persons  who  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  this  sinister  purpose.  My  bill 
is  clearly  within  the  purview  and  Intent 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Is  s(»nethlng 
that  is  needed  for  the  protection  of  the 
great  bulk  of  our  population,  the  law- 
abiding  public  that  bears  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  Industry,  our  government, 
and  our  religion. 

There  is  nothing  strange  or  novel 
about  my  bill  when  viewed  against  the 
background  of  existing  law.  Since  1910, 
when  Congress  adopted  the  Mann  Act — 
18  United  States  Code  2421— this  legis- 
lative body  has  enacted  a  substantial 
number  of  criminal  laws  to  free  Inter- 
state commerce  of  corruptive  Influence 
and  to  aid  the  States  in  law  mforce- 
ment. 
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1073,  lt74.  Ckarti 
penalize  interstate  iicht  to  airoid 
cndon.  it  makea  e  en  better  scnae  to 
piotaiblt  interstate  ravel  wbieh  la  un- 
dertaken with  tbe  li  tent  <tf  vlolattns  the 
law.  Such  an  ensetment  has  the  ef- 
fect of  deterrinc  wi  ongdoing  at  its  very 
Ino^Uon. 

Congress  has  aeai  the  wisdom  of  this 
approach.  In  136  it  enacted  a  law 
prohibiting  travel  Jin  interstate  com- 
merce with  the  intent  to  carry  on.  or 
oomimt.  any  crioae  of  vtalence  to  fur- 
ther any  of  a  numb  r  of  speeifled  activi- 
tiea— 18  United  8ta  ea  Code  1352. 

ICy  bill  merely  e  urrles  this  aK>roach 
to  iU  logical  eone  oaion  by  penaHring 
travei  acrosa  State  Inea  with  the  intent 
to  rtot  or  vioiake  St  tte  law. 

The  kgtslatVm  I  propoae  would  have 
prevented  aoaae  of  the  riots  and  oom- 
munlty  outbursts  irhieh  have  bothered 
the  Nation  at  times  for  generations. 
Even  the  famous  Hi  tftald-lieOoar  feud  of 
the  last  century,  wi  h  alllts  ladneBW  and 
family  suffering,  m  ght  never  have  hap- 
pened if  such  a  la^  r  had  been  in  exist- 
ence. 

Without  ezceptio  i.  I  fed  that  Stotes 
are  capable  and  des  rous  of  enforcing  the 
law  on  a  local  bas  s.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished if  they  I  re  protected  from  the 
vietons  outside  tnfhi  mces  which  snub  our 
laws  and  ignore  ot  r  community  mores, 
resulting  in  the  ch  tos  prevalent  amcmg 
us  today. 

It  is  a  sad  day  tn  America  if  our  local 
and  State  ofBdala  ae  deprived  of  exer- 
cising their  police  power.  This  power 
^tftorl^ll»y  rests  w  th  the  localities  and 
with  the  States. 

I  believe  tbe  law  I  propose  is  one  that 
the  right-thinking  )eople  of  this  Nation 
deserve.  It  wlU  ps  itect  the  sound,  tax- 
paying,  law-aUdlnr  element  from  the 
lawlessness  and  tti  -eat  of  riot  and  vio- 
lence tavught  tall  hi  outside  agitotors. 

my  bin  is  as  fc^ows: 
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The  language  of 

Be  it  enacted  by 
of  Repreaentatives  ( 
Amerlea   <n  Cengrea ' 
CongrcM  finds  that 
lug  practice  of  eertalii 
tiooa.  with  divoM 
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•eaaloiia  of  tha 
are  not  residents,  for 
lug  dlsobedienoe  to 
leads  to  Tlolent 
tbe  peace  antf 
eittlra  MUloB. 

<b)  It  Is  hereby 
of  this  Act  to  prombte 


Unite  1 


threat  mtag 


peace  and  order  by  prohibiting 
In  Intantata  cooimeros.  er  from  conspiring 
to  do  ao.  where  the  purpoee  of  such  travel 
Is  to  tnelte  to  riot  or  to  engage  In  the  viola- 

Sw.a  (a)  Title  18.  United  Slates  Code,  Is 
mmrn^rt   by  adding  after   ehi^iter   83   the 
f<riknnng  new  chapter: 
-Chi^ter  84. 

Xntsrstate  and  y^elgn  Commerce,  Travel 
In  fcr  Unlawfid  Purposes. 

mrhoew  annas  or  travels  in  interstate  er 
foreign  cwnaaerce  wUh  the  Intent  (1)  to  in- 
cite to  riot  or  to  eo«u&lt  any  act  or  engage 
In  any  ccmduet  which  would  tend  to  incite  to 
riot,  or  (2)  to  violate  any  law  of  any  State, 
Territory.  Commonwealth,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  sball  be  lined  not  more 
than  88,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ave  years,  or  both. 

**(b)  If  two  or  Bkore  persons  conspire  to 
violate  subsection  (a)  ot  this  section  and  one 
or  more  such  persons  do  any  act  to  effect  tbe 
object  ot  tbe  conspiracy,  each  of  the  parties 
to  such  conspiracy  shall  be  punished  as  pro- 
vided In  said  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued in  anywise  to  nmit  the  exercise  of 
)artadlctkm  by  any  such  State,  Territory, 
Conunoowealth,  or  poastmion  over  any  crime 
or  offense  committed  therein  or  cognisable 
luder  the  law«  thereof." 
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House  Small  Busiaets  Comaiittee  Ex- 
presses Opimau  LegislatiaB  Not  NeeM 
for  Cooperative  AdvcrtisiBf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON:  JOE  L.  EYINS 

or  TKMNKSSSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tftttrsdaif,  July  25, 1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  comp.Ietion  of  recent  hearings  by  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  on  co- 
operative advertising.  Mr.  Larston  D. 
Parrar,  correspondent  for  several  news- 
papers and  trade  publications,  con- 
ducted an  interview  regarding  this  type 
of  advertising  a&  revealed  by  these  hear- 
ings. This  Interview  has  recently  been 
printed  in  the  lOA  Grocergram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent,  I   include   this  Interview   in   the 
Rxc<»o,  as  foUows: 
HoxTSB  Smaix  BnsiNSSs  CoMMrrrzz  Expussxs 

OranoN  LxcisLAnoiT  Nor  Needed  res  Co- 

OraaSTIVB  AUVSVUBIMO 

(Note. — ^An  ezclnstve  interview  between 
Larston  D.  Farrar,  Washington  representative 
of  IGA  Chtwergram.  and  U.S.  Repreaenta- 
Uve  Jos  L.  Bvnfs,  Democrat  of  Tennessee, 
dkalrman  of  the  House  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business,  conducted  on  the  day  after  C<mi- 
gii—msii  EvxNS  concluded  his  Investigation 
Into  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  con- 
troversial advisory  opinion  on  cooperative 
adverUalng.) 

LMflfToiv  D.  FAsnAB.  First,  Congressman 
Smia,  I  wldi  to  thank  yon  on  behalf  of  the 
leaiUirs  of  the  lOA  Oroeergram  for  taking 
your  time  to  discuss  the  subject  of  coopera- 
tive advertising  by  independent  retailers  and 
the  facts  and  factors  uncovered  by  yoxur  com- 
mttae^  Investigation. 

KepnasBtatlva  A»  1*.  Evnvs.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rsspond.  Larston.  fcr  I 


that  the  publication  of  taiformation  about 
governmental  dsvelc^anent  is  a  vital  part  of 
oxir  work  as  leglslaton.  As  you  know.  Mem- 
bers of  congress  strive  to  stay  aware  of  the 
many  probtems  facing  smaO  businessmen  in 
many  IMds.  We  tackled  this  problem  at 
once,  throagli  tha  Housa  Small  Bualnesa 
Oonunlttee.  beeanse  w«  felt  that  ttts  ^tua- 
tloD  'I— »^"'«««*  attention  and  beeausf  ot  iU 
tanportance  to  so  many  thowsands  of  inde- 
pendent retailers  in  many  fields. 

ICr.  Tmjoum.  Win  you  relate  the  events,  in 
sequence,  which  have  precipitated  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  fear  on  the  part  of  retailers 
eonosmlng  their  cooperative  advertlstng? 

Congressman  Evims.  Wall,  to  start  at  the 
beginning.  It  seems  that  the  Matlonal  Asso- 
cUtion  of  Retail  Omggists  asked  the  Fedo^l 
Trade  Commission  for  an  adviaqry  opinion 
regarding  the  legality  of  a  certain  proposed 
cooperative  advertising  plan  designed  to  be 
used  by  groupe  of  retail  druggists  in  various 
cities  and  tovma  throughout  the  country. 
Under  the  plan,  independent  retail  drug- 
gists located  in  a  given  community  or  town 
would  place  a  jotnt  ad  in  the  local  newspaper 
featuring  certain  Items  at  sale  prlcea  which 
would  be  offered  by  the  participating  drug- 
gists whose  names  vrould  be  listed  in  the  ad. 
The  group  of  druggists  would  pay  for  the 
advertising  by  po<riing  their  advertising 
allowances  reedved  from  manufacturers  of 
the  Items  advertised. 

Tbe  Commission  advised  that  since  the 
drugglsto  agreed  with  ea^  other  to  sell  the 
items  at  the  advertlaed  prices,  the  plan  was 
a  price-fixing  device  that  would  contravene 
laws  enforced  by  the  Commission. 

The  drug  association  made  public  the  Com- 
mission's advisory  opinion  and  since  great 
numbers  of  retail  grocers,  hardvrare  stores, 
appliance  stores,  independent  merchants,  and 
others  were  placing  Joint  ads  under  a  plan 
that  was  identical,  or  similar,  these  small 
businessmen  became  alarmed  and  inter- 
preted the  Commission's  ruling  as  a  threat 
to  their  own  cooperative  advertising  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Fabsab.  It  Is  o<  great  Interest  to  those 
In  this  field  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  Antitrust  Division  with  re- 
spect to  the  FTC  advisory  opinion.  Didn't 
Lee  Loevlnger,  head  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, testify  before  your  committee? 

Congressman  Evins.  Tes,  he  did,  and  in  his 
remarlLB  Judge  Loevlnger  made  It  clear  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  known  about 
the  small  business  Joint  ads  all  along  but 
had  found  no  occasion  to  intervene  or  to  in- 
terfere with  the  i^actlce.  His  view  differed 
from  that  of  the  Commission.  He  explained 
that  the  Antitrust  Division  has  brought  no 
cases  against  the  practice. 

Judge  Loevlnger  testified  that  he  did  not 
want  to  malce  a  general  statement  that  co- 
operative advertising  was  legal  or  that  it  was 
illegal.  He  explained  that  it  depends  upon 
the  facts  and  circumstances  in  each  case. 
He  did  testify  that  small  retail  businesses 
may,  if  they  do  it  properly,  engage  in  coop- 
erative advertiaing  and  mention  prices  with- 
out being  in  vlolatloo  of  the  law. 

llr.  Fabbab.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Senator 
HuBEBT  HUMPKBXT,  Dcmocrat,  of  Minnesota, 
the  Senate  majority  whip,  has  introduced 
legislation  to  make  it  clear  that  the  FTC 
position  must  not  be  maintained  in  enforce- 
ment procedures? 

Congressman  Evins.  Yes,  that  is  true.  His 
bill,  as  I  read  it,  would  place  the  joint  adver- 
tising programa  of  small  business  retailers 
under  the  st4>ervlslon  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  bill  authorises  the  FTC 
to  Issue  rules  that  would  permit  the  small  re- 
tailers to  place  such  ads  wlthoiit  being  in 
vicdation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  addition  to  Senater  Bdmpbbst'S  bill,  I 
might  mention  that  Senator  Oalb  McObs, 
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Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  has  Introduced  a 
concurrent  reaolutkm  In  the  Senate  which. 
If  adopted,  vrould  prevent  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Jlistloe  frcm  proeeedteg  fbr  a 
period  of  1  3rear  against  small  retailers  plac- 
ing joint  ads.  At  the  tine  Senater  McObb 
introduced  tlila  resolntloa,  I  believe  bife  ex- 
plained that  the  moratorium  was  needed  be- 
cause the  small  merchants  wera  asking  for 
immediate  action  or  assurances  so  that  they 
could  continue  their  advertising  programs 
without  fear  of  criminal  proeecution. 

I  think  oxzr  conunlttee's  hearing  has  clari- 
fied the  matter,  and  has  supfrfied  the  smaU 
buslnsss  community  with  these  assurances. 
We  feel  that  vre  have  been  of  real  service  to 
small  business. 

Mr.  Fabbab.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  which 
you  uncovered  in  your  hearings,  and  the  re- 
action of  congressional  small  business 
spokesmen  generally,  what  is  the  best  thing 
for  Congress  to  do  to  sssure  small  business- 
men at  their  right  to  advertise  cooperatively? 
What  chance  do  you  give  to  the  proposed 
new  legislation  of  Senator  Humphbet.  or 
similar  legislation  which  you  may  sponsor, 
during  this  session  of  Congress? 

Congressman  Evins.  At  this  time,  I  doubt 
that  I  will  sponsor  any  legislation  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

It  is  true  that  the  testimony  developed  at 
the  hearings  held  by  my  committee — the 
House  SmaU  Business  Conmilttee — ^made  It 
very  clear  that  tbe  release  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  advisory  opinion  had  a 
real  impact  upon  small  business  retailen. 
Members  of  Congress  became  concerned  I>e- 
cause  they,  as  well  as  others,  recognize  that 
small  business  must  continue  to  have  the 
privilege  of  placing  these  Joint  ads  when  It 
Is  necessary  to  do  so  to  compete  effectively. 

Most  important  of  all  though,  is  the  fact 
that  the  testimony  and  information  devel- 
oped by  our  conunlttee's  hearings  clarified 
the  situation.  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon 
of  the  Federal  lYade  Commission  told  us  that 
the  Commission  was  merely  answering  a  re- 
quest for  advice — not  dealing  with  a  ques- 
tion of  enforcement.  He  added  that  the 
Commission  has  not  proceeded  sgainst  any 
of  these  small  business  groups  in  these  sit- 
uations and  that  it  has  enough  to  do  to  try 
to  keep  Its  backlog  of  cases  from  getting  any 
larger.  He  said  that  no  one  has  complained 
to  the  Commission  about  the  Joint  ads  and 
I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Commission  has  no 
present  plans  or  Intentions  of  proceeding  In 
these  types  of  matters. 

Also,  as  I  mentlcmed  earlier.  Judge 
Loevlnger  told  o\ir  committee  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  all  along  has  been  awara 
of  the  Joint  advertising  programs  conducted 
by  small  retailen  and  they  have  seen  nothing 
to  attack  in  it;  that  the  Department  has  not 
found  a  situation  in  i^ilch  they  thought  It 
appropriate  to  Institute  any  type  of  proceed- 
ings against  small  retailers  for  cooperative 
advertising. 

The  Sherman  Act  was  passed  In  1890  and 
eacat  of  the  other  antitrust  statutes  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were  enacted 
as  long  ago  as  1914.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  during  all  these  years  these  two  agencies 
have  not  instituted  a  single  case  against 
groups  of  small  retailers  for  placing  Joint 
ads — and  certainly  they  have  had  knowledge 
of  the  practioe. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  made  It  clear — at  least  to  me  and  to 
our  committee — that  they  are  not  going  to 
proceed  against  these  small  retailers  in  their 
cooperative  advertising  programa. 

Without  doubt,  the  release  of  tbe  advisory 
opinion  proved  to  be  a  disturbing  thing  to 
many  groi^M  of  smaU  business  retailers. 
Some  became  conlused  because  one  of  the 
Commissioners  dissented  and  a  short  time 
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later  tlM  Departaest  of  Justice  announced 
its  dUsfi  tisnisnt  with  tba  Ormmlairtnn's 
mBng. 

that  the  Senators  introduced  their  bills  and 
reaolutiona,  and  our  eooamtttee  has  luAd 
hearings  on  the  problem.  As  I  have  said, 
these  hearings,  I  believe,  have  "cleared  ttm 
air,"  so  to  speak,  so  that  now  there  may  not 
be  a  pressing  need  for  legislation. 

Mr.  PsBSAB.  Again,  Congressman  Evins.  I 
want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  our  readers 
for  yoiur  candid  and  earnest  responses  to  my 
questions.  We  are  grateful  to  you  and  to 
your  committee  for  thia.  and  for  aU  the  fine 
efforts  you  and  your  colleagues  are  making 
for  the  small  liuslnessman  In  every  line  of 
endeavor. 


Nefdae  and  Modern  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25, 1963 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Poinsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  E.  Fo- 
6AKTT,  the  distinguished  Monber  of  this 
House  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
has  devoted  a  great  measure  of  his  time 
and  effort  in  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cine and  allied  sciences  in  our  advanced 
schools  of  learning. 

It  was  through  his  individual  ^orts, 
although  he  Is  not  prone  to  admit  it,  that 
ai^ropriations  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  financial  aid  to  students  aspir- 
ing to  these  professions.  His  efforts 
have  been  recognized  by  M^nbers  of 
Cwigress  and  the  medical  faculties  and 
by  the  public  press,  which  on  many  oc- 
casions commended  his  untiring  work  to 
promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation. 

Congressman  Fogartt's  recent  address 
on  June  11  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  refiowned  institution  of 
medical  learning,  summarizes  his  ex- 
panded knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the 
urgent  needs  and  the  requirements  to 
meet  such  needs  in  this  dedicated  pro- 
fessional field.  It  is  well  that  his  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  urgent  medical 
needs  in  these  United  States  be  forcibly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  people 
through  every  media  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason  I  inseit 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  text  of  Con- 
gressman FoGARTT's  address  to  the  fac- 
ulty, students,  and  others  who  attended 
the  commencement  exercises  at 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  who  were  fortunate  to  hear 
directly  tram,  a  recognised  authority 
on  this  subject  which  win  have  such  a 
vital  impact  on  this  and  future  genera- 
tions In  this  country : 

MftOICnVB    AND   MODBBM    DBMOCBACT 

(Commencement  address  by  Hon.  John  E. 
Fogabtt) 

President  ^y,  honored  guests,  members 
of  the  faculty,  members  of  the  lllth  daas 
to   graduate    from    the    Woman's    Medical 


CoUegs  of  Fennsytvanla.  and  titeir  fsiimes 
and  friends.  iS  la  an  hupfarlag  experiaaea  to 
ba  praecott  as  tbla  group  of  ontataMllag 
yoxmg  vramen  is  abooft  to  take  its  place  la 
the  ndiie  eo—pawy  at  ttaoaa  ^ao  have  antarad 
the  profession  of  aiaclleine  tram  ttata  great 
coUege  in  aa  imbroken  i»ocessloB  ot  gradu- 
ates slnee  the  year  186L 

And  It  ia  irtth  a  ffetftng  of  genuine  hw- 
mllity  and  appreciation  that  I  reealve  tlM 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  mm  today. 
It  has  been  my  prtvUege  to  serve  tar  the 
past  IS  yean  either  as  chairman  or  ranking 
member  of  the  Boose  Appropriations  OoBk- 
mittee  which  deala  with  the  health  seieness. 
I  have  come  to  know  and  to  ap|»«eiate  the 
work  of  physieians  la  a  way  vrhleh  la  sot 
granted  to  many  men.  And  I  have  eonsid- 
ered  it  my  food  fortune  that  X  have  been 
able  to  do  my  part  in  assuring  proper  levels 
of  Federal  siq>port  In  eooperatlcm  with  State, 
local,  and  private  Inatftutiana  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  edweatlon  and  re- 
sesrch.  Consequently,  X  am  vrell  aware  of 
the  greatness  and  eseellenee  ot  the  Woman^ 
Medical  College,  from  which  2,664  vroosen 
docton  have  been  graduated  to  help  make 
the  place  and  role  ot  women  In  medldne 
what  it  Is  today. 

In  the  year  1963  It  can  be  said  that  the 
str\iggle  to  gain  for  vpomen  their  rlghftil 
place  of  recognltton  in  medicine  has  indeed 
been  won.  It  has  been  vrrltten  that  "The 
measure  of  man's  cooperation  with  man  In 
the  conquest  of  nature  ts  the  true  messure 
of  progress."  In  modem  medicine  progress 
is  being  measuied  by  the  constant  coopera- 
tion of  men  and  women  physleians  m  beta 
research  and  practioe.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  the  memben  of  this  grad- 
tnting  class  vrin  play  their  part  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  pushing  the  frontlen  of  medical 
progrees  even  further  forward. 

As  their  role  will  be  important  to  their 
noble  profession,  so  it  vrill  be  equally  Im- 
portant to  their  country  tax  the  great  struggle 
of  our  timea  to  preserve  world  peace  and 
advance  the  cause  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy in  the  face  of  the  threats  and  dangen 
which  confront  us. 

The  work  of  doctors  and  medical  reaearch- 
ers  everywhere  In  the  world  Is  a  mighty 
force  for  peace  and  freedom.  As  one  who 
has  long  been  Identified  with  the  UJB.  par- 
ticipation In  the  vrork  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  I  have  been  very 
much  Impressed  with  this  fact.  Wars 
and  dictatorships  are  bred  In  poverty  and 
disease.  Thoee  who  -  help  to  eradicate 
malaria,  those  irtio  labor  to  develop  com- 
munity water  supply  programs,  those  who 
promote  International  cooperation  in  fight- 
ing the  great  plagues  of  mankind — are  all 
helping  to  create  world  conditions  that  win 
be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  free  societies 
and  a  more  secure  peace. 

When,  In  1960,  Congress  passed  the  Inter- 
national Health  Beeearch  Act,  that  measvire 
was  primarily  intended  to  help  support  med- 
ical research  by  foreign  scientists  whenever 
and  wherever  it  is  evident  that  their  work 
will  advance  the  health  status  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  of  the  country  in 
which  the  research  is  conducted.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  introduce  that  legislation  in 
tbe  House,  and  I  have  been  gratified  not 
only  by  its  scientific  aspects  but  also  by  the 
way  in  which  it  has  brou^t  about  projects 
of  international  cooperation  that  have  sur- 
vived a  nmnber  of  periods  of  grave  inter- 
national tension. 

In  the  World  Health  Organisation  today, 
American  doetora  and  medical  reeearch 
scientists  are  aetlvriy  engaged  in  helping 
to  dlsaemtwnte  reasaieh  informatian.  Tikey 
are  seeking  tor  more  effective  wa^a  to  snr- 
mount  language  barriers  so  that  the  ex- 
^osion  In  medical  Utsratore.  which  is  quite 
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a  problem  even  bere 
died  more  eOclentlf 
of    pbyaldan*    and 
health    science*.     I 
their  work  progre—ca 
to  Improve  the  worlf 
prevent  the  spread 

Here   at  home,    we 
essential    part  which 
branches  of  medical 
Ing    America    strong 
up     oiir    country's 
strength,  the  health 
a  leading  place 
to  human  beings  and 
to  be  the  most 
able,  and  the  most 
this   planet.      In    an 
advanced   technology 
obsolete.      The    receiit 
ance  of  Oordon  Cooper 
vehicle  back  to  earth 
Is  dramatic  evidence 
still  counts  for  a 
a    highly    technical 
flight. 

As  man  moves  out 
branch  of  medical 
And  we  can  be  sure 
doctors  In  a  free 
Increasing    lmportan(^e 
those  victories  for 
gained   by  our 
among  whom  there 
a  good  many 
likely  that  one  or 
may  have  the 
pioneer  In  this  field 
pioneered  In  the  field 
for  women  In 

But  U  American 
full  and  proper  part 
democracy,    we    mus^ 
which  will  not  yield 
search.     First  we 
number   oif   qualified 
professionals  in  the 
we  must  also  work 
of  bringing  the 
to  all  of  our 
age.  creed,  or 
mvist  do  both   of 
any  way  Interfering 
free  and  private 
the  science  and  art 
Earlier  this  year, 
Sunday  magazine 
Pay  in  which  she 
gravity  of  the 
slclans.    The  plain 
tain  the  present  ratl^ 
latlon  will  reqiilre, 
a    50-percent 
graduates  from  our 
that  is  a  minimal 
of  the  health  of  the 

Where   are   we 
to  build   and  operate 
new  medical  schools 
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bill.  I  believe  that  a  significant  prDp<^rtlon 
of  those  who  have  the  potential  to  become 
physicians  are  not  doing  so  because  they 
simply  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  medical 
school  education  These  people  are  handi- 
capped— not  by  lack  of  brains,  but  by  lack 
of  funds.  The  present  student  loan  program 
offers  up  to  $2,000  a  year  to  the  student  at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  and  is.  in  a 
measure,  going  to  offset  the  economic  handi- 
cap, but  I  still  believe  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram— not  requiring  repayment — would  liave 
been  better. 

I  am  also  disappointed  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
provision  which  would  have  forgiven  a  por- 
tion of  the  student  repayment  In  those  in- 
stances where  young  doctors  set  up  practice 
and  remained  in  areas  of  severe  physician 
shortages — but  this  sacrifice  was  tK)t  tw)  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  passage  t)f  a  measure 
so  long  delayed  and  so  desperately  needed 
The  measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  where 
it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  a  friendly  re- 
ception awaits  It.  This  is  particularly  grati- 
fying to  me  and  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  tried  so  often  and  failed  in  the  face 
of  a  situation  which  has  continued  to  de- 
teriorate while  our  colleagues  continued  to 
deliberate.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  brtsUc- 
through.  at  last. 

With  medicine,  as  with  other  sciences,  we 
have  not  yet  developed  all  the  social  and 
political  techniques  which  will  enable  the 
whole  country  to  benefit  from  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  research.  Through  grants  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
we  have  expanded  the  freedom  of  medical 
research  to  undertake  projects  that  could 
not  have  been  possible  10  or  15  years  ago 
Now  we  must  also  develop  forms  of  national 
health  insurance  which  will  widen  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  people  to  make  ii.se  of 
the  benefits  of  medical  knowledge. 

You  who  graduate  today  will  have  the  high 
privilege  and  the  grave  responsibility  of  one 
of  our  most  honored  professions.  As  you  ex- 
ercise that  privilege  and  undertake  that  re- 
sporxslblllty  with  a  full  awareness  of  your 
equally  Important  role  as  women  and  citi- 
zens, you  will  make  your  lasting  contribvi- 
tlon  to  the  interdep>endent  causes  of  the 
health,  the  peace,  and  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. 
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Commonwealth  Day — 11   Years  of 
Fulfillment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  July  25, 1963 

Mr,  SHELLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  July 
25,  1952,  a  concept  unique  in  all  the 
America's — indeed  in  all  of  man's  his- 
tory— became  a  reality.  On  that  day 
the  Grovernor  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  U.S.  Government,  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Slightly  less 
than  a  State  in  stature,  but  more  auton- 
omous than  all  other  territories,  Puerto 
Rico  was  accorded  all  but  the  last  full 
measure  of  political  maturity  while  re- 
taining the  economic  concessions  so  vital 
to  an  experiment  that  promised  to  dis- 
may the  collectivists  and  inspire  the  free. 

Politically,  a  precise  definition  of  the 
island's  status  has  yet  to  be  coined. 
Neither  an  independent  entity,  a  State, 
nor   an   incorporated   territory,   Puerto 


Rico  reflects  the  dignity  of  a  free  people; 
its  citizens,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  enjoy  practically  all  the  privileges 
of  statehood,  save  that  of  national  suf- 
frage, while  being  free  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion; and,  in  local  affairs  self-mle  is 
complete.  In  Puerto  Rico  the  Governor 
is  popularly  elected:  this  privilege  was 
never  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  either 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  until  these  incorpo- 
rated Territories  became  States,  What, 
then,  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico''  Actually,  it  is  an  inspired  design 
for  livine:  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  peo- 
ple not  yet  fully  prepared  to  meet  the 
economic  demands  of  statehood,  but  who 
merit  the  right  to  rule  themselves.  They 
cannot  vote  for  President,  and  they  have 
a  nonvoting  Resident  Commissioner  to 
represent  them  in  the  Congress;  but  for 
all  local  offices,  as  well  as  problems,  they 
are  the  final  arbiters.  It  might  well  be 
that  the  Puerto  Rican  definition  of 
status  captures  the  essence  of  this  politi- 
cal and  social  phenomenon:  Associated 
Free  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  the  same  military  obligations  as 
their  fellow  citizens  on  the  mainland. 
They  have  followed  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  battle  since  World  War  I.  long  before 
the  attainment  of  Commonwealth  status. 
More  than  91  percent  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  engaged  in  the  Korean  conflict 
were  volunteers.  In  terms  both  of  pa- 
triotism and  valor  their  record  has  been 
a  distinguished  one. 

The  standard  of  living  on  the  island 
has  risen  spectacularly;  the  millenium. 
however,  will  be  some  time  in  arriving. 
Although  per  capita  income  is  four  times 
larger  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Net 
Commonwealth  income  continues  to  rise 
at  a  phenomenal  rate;  in  fiscal  1962  it 
attained  a  level  11  percent  higher  than 
that  recorded  the  previous  year. 

Measured  in  terms  of  mainland  figures, 
Puerto  Rican  progress  is  less  than  over- 
whelming; when  contrasted  with  pre- 
World  War  II  conditions  the  advance 
is  staggering.  In  1940  family  income  to- 
taled only  $660;  in  1961  it  climbed  to 
$3,003.  Net  income  from  manufactur- 
ing rose  from  $26  million  in  1940  to  $384 
million  in  1962. 

Progress  in  other  areas  has  been  even 
more  remarkable.  Life  expectancy  at 
birth  in  1940  was  only  46  years;  in  1960 
it  was  70  years — precisely  the  same  as 
it  was  in  the  continental  United  States. 
The  death  rate  in  Puerto  Rico  from  tu- 
berculosis in  1940  per  100,000  persons 
was  260.2;  in  1961  it  wsis  approximately 
26.0.  The  death  rate  from  all  causes  in 
the  island  in  1961  was  6.8  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation; in  the  States  it  was  9.3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  magnificent 
achievements  are  attributable  in  very 
large  measure  to  the  vision,  talents,  and 
industry  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
statesmen,  Luis  Mufioz-Marin.  In  the 
middle  1940's  he  and  a  coterie  of  ded- 
icated associates  instituted  Operation 
Bootstrap,  a  daring  program  of  econom- 
ic reform  by  which  the  island  was  to  be 
transformed  from  the  "poorhouse  of  the 
Caribbean,"  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  the  cruel  vagaries  of  sugar  quota- 
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tlons.  into  a  proud  showcase  of  democ- 
racy at  work. 

Painfully  cognizant  that  only  through 
industrialization  could  its  people  realize 
the  American  dream  of  the  good  life, 
the  island  government,  through  an  imag- 
inative program  of  tax  write-offs  and 
other  concessions,  induced  stateside  in- 
dustries to  establish  parent  or  branch 
plants  in  Puerto  Rico.  Incidentally, 
only  those  firms  whose  departure  from 
mainland  localities  would  not  leave  an 
economic  void  in  those  areas  were  in- 
vited; Operation  Bootstrap  has  never 
been  a  piratical  venture.  As  a  result, 
the  stateside  economy  has  escaped  dam- 
age while  the  venturesome  businesses 
have  realized,  in  the  main,  substantial 
profits;  and  the  once  stricken  land  has 
already  become  a  model  not  only  for 
its  Latin  American  neighbors,  but  also 
for  underdeveloped  areas  throughout  the 
world,  free  and  otherwise. 

Commonwealth  Day  is  a  day  for  re- 
joicing by  all  Americans. 


InternatioBa]  Labor  Organizatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1963 

Mr,  HALPERN,  Mr,  Speaker,  none  of 
us  need  be  reminded  that  the  problem 
of  human  rights  and  human  dignity  is 
one  of  worldwide  proportions.  Recently 
the  United  States  has  been  fortimate  in 
having  an  opportunity  to  show  and  prove 
its  leadership  in  support  of  such  rights 
in  a  major  world  forum.  I  refer  to  the 
recent  dramatic  month-long  sessions  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  which  took  place 
during  June  1963. 

As  you  know,  sir,  the  ILO  is  the  oldest 
major  international  organization.  It  was 
organized  in  1919  as  an  agency  of  the 
Leagiie  of  Nations.  The  United  States 
has  been  a  member  since  the  1930's.  It 
survived,  almost  alone,  the  collapse  of 
the  League  and  became  a  human  bridge 
to  the  United  Nations  of  which  it  is  now 
an  affiliate.  Its  unique  tripartite  orga- 
nization provides  direct  representation 
and  pswticipation  by  and  for  government, 
workers,  and  employers. 

At  the  Geneva  conference,  the  United 
States  had  a  strong  45-man  tripartite 
delegation  with  an  exceptionally  able 
chairman  in  George  L.  P.  Weaver,  our 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Government  section.  He  also 
had  the  full  support  of  our  congressional 
delegation  and  of  the  representatives  of 
organized  labor  and  business,  including 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and 
former  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Pres- 
ident Richard  Wagner. 

During  the  course  of  the  sessions,  the 
issue  of  racial  discrimination  focused  on 
the  segregationist  racial  policy  of  South 
Africa.  As  a  result,  the  African  dele< 
pates,  the  workers  delegates  from  almost 


all  of  the  108  nations  represented  at  the 
conference,  including  President  Meany, 
delegates  from  Latin  America,  the  Arab 
bloc,  Israel,  and  Asia,  all  left  the  con- 
ference session  as  a  protest,  while  the 
employers'  delegate  from  South  Africa 
was  speaking. 

In  this  crisis  and  ensuing  discussions, 
the  issues  of  human  rights  and  the  right 
of  all  parties  in  a  dispute  to  be  heard 
seemed  to  be  in  a  conflict.  It  was 
through  the  determined  and  skillful  ef- 
forts of  another  American,  David  Morse, 
director  general  of  the  ILO  that  the 
conference  was  prevented  from  breaking 
up.  In  essence,  our  U.S.  delegation  sup- 
ported both  the  right  of  the  South 
Africans  as  duly  accredited  delegates  to 
be  heard  and  the  right  of  the  others  to 
protest  the  South  African  policy  of 
apartheid.  Out  of  this  situation  the 
United  States  emerged  with  the  respect 
of  the  world  for  our  determined  support 
of  both  the  principles  of  equal  rights  and 
the  right  of  democratic  due  process. 

I  feel,  as  many  others  do,  that  this 
most  important  ILO  conference  has  not 
received  adequate  coverage  either  in  our 
American  press  or  over  the  air.  I  wish, 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  a  very  able  series 
of  six  articles  on  the  conference  by  John 
Herling,  the  able  and  highly  respected 
Washington  correspondent,  who  covered 
the  HiO  Geneva  Conference  for  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  the  national 
newspaper  syndicate  which  carries  Mr. 
Herling's  syndicated  column  on  labor 
affairs  to  other  leading  American  news- 
papers. I  commend  Mr.  Herling's  arti- 
cles as  background  for  the  current  dis- 
cussions on  the  place  of  South  Africa 
in  the  international  community  and  the 
U.S.  policy  in  connection  with  it.  At  the 
end  of  Mr.  Herling's  series,  I  have  in- 
cluded a  pertinent  question  and  answer 
exchange  between  Mr.  Herling  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  which  I  feel  is  most 
timely  and  significant: 

ILO — One  of  a  Kind 
(By  John  Herling) 

Geneva,  Swttzerland. — The  folks  back 
home  are  probably  not  aware  that  some  of 
ovir  leading  spokesmen  for  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  government  are  participating 
here  In  the  44th  annual  conference  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  As  the 
oldest  international  agency,  organized  In  1919 
as  an  agency  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
ILO  represents  the  spine  of  continuity  be- 
tween the  old  League  and  the  United  Nations, 

It  is  one  of  a  kind.  It  is  the  only  tri- 
partite International  organization.  This 
means  that  the  delegation  from  each  coun- 
try includes  representatives  of  government, 
employers,  and  unions.  They  make  up  the 
structural  framework  of  the  organization. 

Por  the  United  States,  the  ILO  has  special 
significance.  One  of  Its  founders  was  APL- 
CIO  President  Samuel  Oompen.  It  is 
headed  by  an  American,  David  A,  Morse. 
B€r.  Morse  ha«  been  reelected  to  the  poet 
of  director  general  for  a  series  of  terms  since 
1948,  when  he  resigned  as  President  Tru- 
man's Under  Secretary  of  Labor.  But  jxut  as 
Important  Is  the  fact  that  representatives  of 
organised  labor  and  organized  business  par- 
ticipate as  separate  but  equal  delegates  in 
dereloptng  the  policies  and  progress  of  the 
ILO. 


Ever  since  the  United  SU.tos  belatedly 
Joined  the  ILO  in  the  mid-1930's  American 
labor  has  moved  In  ILO  activities  with  con- 
siderable energy,  whUe  American  business 
went  along  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusi- 
asm. Today,  however,  the  business  skepti- 
cism of  this  perennial  international  exercise 
has  been  replaced  by  keen  interest  and 
enthusiasm. 

This  does  not  mean  that  American  labor 
and  American  business  see  eye  to  eye  with 
each  other  on  many  specific  issues  which 
range  widely  over  the  whole  field  of  labor 
relations,  social  and  economic  development. 
ILO's  deliberations  crystallize  into  •'conven- 
tions" and  ■recommendations."  When  such 
international  instruments  are  adopted  by  the 
annual  conference  of  the  ILO — a  process 
which  moves  with  all  dellt>€rate  speed — then 
they  are  dispatched  to  the  various  nations 
for  approval  or  for  guidance. 

As  Is  true  of  any  organization  of  such  scope, 
it  has  undergone  a  series  of  shifts  and 
changes  arising  from  the  profound  trans- 
formations in  the  world.  For  one  thing, 
when  the  ILO  was  first  organized  the  power 
forces  were  located  largely  in  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Japan.  Since 
World  War  n,  the  new  and  developing  na- 
tions have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  108  naUons  affiliated  with  the  ILO — UN 
membership  makes  a  nation  eligible  for 
membership  although  special  appUcatlon 
must  be  made — now  bring  to  the  ILO  a 
cross  section  of  their  bread  and  butter  as 
well  as  related  pollUcal  problems  to  the  ILO. 

At  this  annual  conference,  for  the  first 
time,  the  ILO  has  Just  elected  an  African 
as  its  conference  chairman.  He  is  the  Nige- 
rian Labor  Minister,  Joseph  Modupe  Johnson. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  made  up  of  four 
official  delegates:  two  governmental — Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  George  Weaver  and 
Philip  r>elaney,  special  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State — one  for  labor,  Rudy  Paupl, 
who  also  serves  as  American  labor's  repre- 
sentative on  the  ILO  governing  body,  which 
is  the  executive  body  between  conferences; 
and  Richard  Wagner,  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  has  been  an  informed  and 
energetic  emplovers'  representative  since 
1960. 


Bias  Issue  Within  ILO 
(By  John  Herling) 

Geneva,  Switzxrulnd. — The  issue  of  racial 
discrimination,  whether  In  Africa  or  in  the 
United  States,  becomes  an  all -pervading  issue 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference.  More 
than  1,500  delegates  from  108  nations  are 
attending  the  ILO  conference  here. 

Chairman  of  the  UJB.  Government  delega- 
tion is  George  L.  P.  Weaver,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Lalaor.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a  Negro.  Por 
the  first  part  of  the  conference,  his  congres- 
sional adviser  was  Representative  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  one  of  the  most  active  and  con- 
troversial spokesmen  for  the  Negro  race. 

In  addition.  Harold  SneU,  VS.  labor  at- 
tache at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  WUliam  M. 
Steen.  African  specialist  at  the  Labor  De- 
partment, have  joined  the  delegation  as  spe- 
clallsU.  Both  Mr.  Steen  and  Mr.  &keU  are 
Negroes. 

Thus,  out  of  the  l&-man  delegation  rep- 
resenting tiie  United  States  (apart  from  the 
employer  and  worker  delegations),  4  of  the 
personnel  are  Negroes.  This  was  not  a 
planned  exercise,  but  a  recognition  of  com- 
petence, regardless  of  color.  It  Is  a  fact 
which  impresses  obeeifeis  from  other  na- 
tions. 

At  past  conferences,  the  position  at  the 
American  Negro  was  a  favotlte  theme,  spun 
cut  in  all  directions  toy  antl-TlJB.  delegations. 
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,  the  American  delega- 
the  defensive.     Not  so 


unendments,    court    de- 
executive  orders. 
I,  State  and  local  legis- 
prlvate  agencies,  trade 
and  other  minority 
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to  full  citizenship  for 
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AMxaica'B  1  'Acx  Is  Rxtlxctkd 
(By  J<hnHerllng) 
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Southern  State  after  another — provide  the 
frame  of  reference  of  the  discussion  for  prac- 
tically every  topic  on  the  agenda.  For  ex- 
ample, several  years  ago,  the  ILO  passed  a 
"convention" — an  International  agreement 
requiring  the  governmental  compliance  of 
member  nations — on  the  subject  of  discrim- 
ination in  employment.  A  discussion  on 
discrimination  in  employment  immediately 
impels  all  eyes  to  txirn  to  the  American  dele- 
gates.    An  answer  is  required. 

It  is  given  in  two  ways:  the  energetic  ac- 
tion taken  by  President  Kennedy  and  the 
Jxistice  Department  are  given  top  billing 
in  the  European  newspapers  which  the  dele- 
gates eagerly  examine.  The  dramatic  con- 
frontation between  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  Katzenbach  and  Gov.  Wallace 
of  Alabama — and  the  Governor's  backing 
away — brought  great  satisfaction  and  relief 
to  many  delegates  who  were  as  distressed  with 
the  Bhap>e  of  events  as  the  Americans  them- 
selves. 

Secondly,  the  answer  Is  given  directly  by 
the  spokesmen  for  the  American  delegation. 
On  successive  days,  Assistant  Labor  Secretary 
George  Weaver  poiired  It  on  In  an  eloquent 
factual  recital  of  the  great  advances  made 
against  discrimination  in  and  through  dally 
living  as  well  as  through  legislation.  But 
above  all,  the  obvious  hour-by-hour  concern 
expressed  in  the  American  press  as  well  as 
affirmative  deeds  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment carry  their  persuasive  Impact. 

In  such  international  forums,  we  see  the 
recording  of  world  public  opinion.  In  the 
ILO  this  Is  especially  true  because  structur- 
ally it  Is  made  up  not  only  of  governmental 
representatives  but  of  labor  and  employers. 
Here  the  focus  of  opinion  becomes  sharper, 
more  articulate,  and  more  Intimate.  The 
dialog  goes  on  in  the  professional  vocabulary 
of  the  special  groupings.  The  arguments  be- 
come more  specific  and  are  directed  toward 
specific    remedies    and    relevant    standards. 

Yet,  for  many  of  the  new  countries,  the 
discipline  required  to  stick  to  the  matter 
at  hand  sometimes  snaps.  Despite  the 
growth  in  maturity  and  In  competence,  there 
comes  a  time  when  some  delegates  of  the  new 
nations  would  rather  demonstrate  than  cogi- 
tate, rather  yell  than  think.  This  happened 
in  a  dramatic  Incident  affecting  the  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Africa.  I'll  report  on 
this  In  my  next  colimin. 

Incredible  Uproak 
(By  John  Herllng) 

Geneva.  SwrrzixLANO. — The  International 
Labor  Organization  is  being  wracked  by  a 
crisis  of  massive  proportions.  It  Is  probably 
the  most  serloiu  since  its  beginning  when 
it  was  a  matter  of  touch  and  go.  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  44th  International  Labor 
Conference  was  preparing  to  subject  itself 
to  intensive  analysis  of  its  program  and 
stood  ready  to  consider  the  restructuring  of 
Its  operations  and  administration.  This 
much  was  anticipated  in  the  report  of  the 
director-general,  David  Morse,  which  Is  the 
ILO  "state  of  the  union"  message. 

But  what  was  not  anticipated  was  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sustained  drive  by  the  Afri- 
can States  to  take  the  center  of  the  ILO 
stage  in  a  way  which  they  have  not  done  in 
any  other  international  body — in  a  highly 
disturbing  show  of  contempt  for  the  proc- 
esses of  the  ILO  that  brings  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  brink  of  possible  disaster  or  of 
fragmentation. 

But  it  was  not  the  prominence  of  the 
African  States  which  caused  this  crisis.  It 
was  their  Insistence  that  they  would  not  live 
in  the  same  organization  with  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  The  representatives  of 
black  Africa  roared  their  anger  at  white  seg- 
regationist South  Africa,  and  then  followed 
it  up  with  the  preparation  of  an  ultimatum 
that  either  South  Africa  be  expelled,  or  they, 


the  African  states,  will  walk  out  of  the  con- 
ference. 

In  what  seemed  like  a  carefully  sUged 
demonstration,  delegates  from  the  African 
States  unleashed  a  deafening  barrage  of 
rhythmic  chants,  door  poundings,  and  shouts 
of  "assassins,"  "criminals."  as  they  sought  to 
prevent  the  South  African  employers'  del- 
egate. W.  P.  Hamilton,  from  speaking.  He 
had  been  finally  granted  the  floor,  after  par- 
liamentary moves  to  prevent  this  had  failed. 

By  prearrangement,  the  African  delegates, 
the  workers'  delegates  from  practically  all 
108  nations,  and  some  of  the  government 
delegates  from  Latin  America,  the  Arab  bloc. 
as  well  as  Israel,  various  Asian  delegates, 
and  the  Communist  bloc — all  moved  down 
the  aisles  to  the  doors  at  the  end,  in  open 
protest   against  the   South   African. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  Joined 
other  leaders  of  the  non-Communist  labor 
organizations  In  the  walkout.  It  was  to  have 
been  a  strong,  silent  manifestation  of  rejec- 
tion of  the  apartheid  segregationist  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa. 

But  in  a  few  momenta  it  became  clear  that 
the  African  delegates  were  not  going  to  leave 
silently.  They  clogged  the  doorways  of  the 
hall,  and  then  all  hell  seemed  to  break  loose. 
The  sustained  pandemonium  which  lasted 
for  about  15  minutes,  or  as  long  as  the  South 
African  spoke,  almost  wrecked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  ILO.  which  proudly  describes  it- 
self as  the  "Grand  Assize  of  International 
social  policy." 

The  reason  for  such  a  demonstration  had 
its  origins  in  places  great  distances  from  the 
conference  hall  of  the  Palais  des  Nations. 
It  was  triggered  by  African  bitterness,  and 
powered  by  an  atomic  slagheap  of  frustra- 
tions, personal  and  national,  built  up  over 
many  years.  It  was  fused  by  a  highly  emo- 
tional and  new-found  sense  of  African  soli- 
darity. 

The  incredible  uproar  was  all  the  more 
unfortunate  because,  the  day  before,  the 
conference  delegates,  through  ILO's  tripartite 
system  of  electoral  colleges,  had  given  wide 
representation  to  the  new  African  nations 
on  the  48-man  governing  body,  the  key  leg- 
islative and  policy  organ  of  the  ILO.  But 
perhaps  both  the  combination  of  new-found 
power  and  the  almost  primitive  need  to  pour 
forth  this  vocal  vehemence  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  spilled  over  the  bounds  of  reason- 
able argument  and  parliamentary  restraint. 

Morse's    Finest    Hoxtr 
(By  John  Herllng) 

Geneva.  Switzerland. — The  International 
Labor  Orgpanlzation  has  been  having  the 
fight  of  Its  life,  a  fight  for  both  survival  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  integrity.  This  three- 
part  organization — government,  employer, 
and  labor — has  in  the  past  2  weeks  of  its 
annual  conference  been  under  the  blasting 
guns  of  the  new  African  nations,  which  now 
number  about  a  third  of  the  total  organiza- 
tion, and  the  old  sapping  operations  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  For  a  long  time,  the  Com- 
munists have  looked  on  the  ILO.  despite  Its 
frequently  slow-paced  operations,  as  a  poten- 
tial challenge.  What  they  can't  control,  they 
would  rather  destroy.  This  year  It  became 
clear  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  bury 
the  ILO. 

The  man.  more  than  any  other,  who  has 
prevented  this,  and  indeed  has  led  the  ILO 
into  new  areas  of  expansion  and  develop- 
ment, is  the  director  general.  David  A.  Morse, 
the  ILO's  director  general  for  the  past  15 
years. 

Dave  Morse  has  occupied  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. As  an  American,  a  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  he  has  been  the  target  of 
those  who  regard  him  as  an  Instrument  of 
American  policy.  They  oould  not  conceive 
that  he  would  administer  his  poet  with  strict 
adherence  to  the  requirements  of  interna- 
tional obligations. 
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As  the  only  American  heading  up  an  In- 
ternational agency.  Mr.  Morse  successfully 
won  the  confidence  of  skeptics,  which  abound 
even  outside  the  Communist  orbit.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  subjected  to  some  criti- 
cism by  Americans,  who.  pleased  with  an 
American  as  head  of  this  world  agency,  fre- 
quently thought  Mr.  Morse  bent  over  back- 
ward In  his  efforts  to  prove  bis  Impartiality. 

In  this  conference,  the  moment  of  truth 
for  Mr.  Morse  and  the  conference  arrived  on 
the  issue  of  racial  discrimination  and,  in 
particular,  on  the  issue  of  South  Africa. 
Over  the  recent  past,  the  ILO  and  Mr.  Morse 
-  have  spent  an  Increasing  part  of  admini- 
strative time  and  budget  on  the  African 
programs.  He  sought  and  arranged  for  fuller 
participation  by  Africa  in  the  ILO,  and.  in- 
deed it  can  be  said  that  in  the  ILO  the  Af- 
rican nations  found  a  greater  sense  of  ease 
and  confidence. 

This  whole  conference,  as  one  French  dele- 
gate said,  has  been  a  "hymn  to  Africa."  But 
the  increased  power  and  recognition — an  Af- 
rican was  elected  conference  president  for 
the  first  time — finally  led  them  to  an  effort 
to  prevent  a  South  African  delegate,  whose 
right  to  sit  had  not  as  yet  been  challenged, 
from  speaking. 

Out  of  this  came  a  struggle  which  wracked 
the  conference.  Clearly  the  issue  was  not 
the  attitude  of  ILO  toward  the  extreme 
apartheid  racial  policies  of  South  Africa. 
That  bad  already  been  made  clear.  But  the 
Africans  insisted  that  they  didn't  care  about 
the  HiO  free  speech  argiunent;  they  wanted 
South  Africa  evicted  from  the  premises  forth- 
with. This  the  ILO  would  not  do.  Speaker 
after  speaker  passionately  inveighed  against 
apartheid  but  insisted  that  unless  due  proc- 
ess of  law  was  observed,  the  foundations  of 
ILO  were  endangered. 

Finally  after  unprecedented  demonstra- 
tions by  Africans  on  and  off  the  floor,  and 
intensive  efforts  by  Mr.  Morse  to  build  a 
bridge  of  communication  to  the  African  del- 
egations, the  ILO  was  confronted  with  the 
reality  of  a  full-scale  secession  on  the  part 
of  African  states,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  Communist  and  Arab  bloc. 

Before  packed  galleries  of  the  Assembly 
Hall  in  the  Palais  des  Nations.  David  Morse 
roee  and  gave  the  speech  of  his  life.  Indeed, 
observers  believe  it  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  international 
organizations.  Great  statements  are  some- 
times made  by  leaders  of  national  delega- 
tions, but  seldom  by  an  International  official. 
Only  the  famous  reply  of  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  to  Khrushchev's  attack  can  stand 
comparison.  Mr.  Morse's  immediate  efforts 
to  persuade  the  Africans  to  reconsider  their 
intention  to  quit  the  conference  failed. 
They  had  appcurentiy  gone  too  far  down  the 
path  of  public — and  political — commitment 
to  retreat  from  their  decision. 

"We  must  fl^t  discrimination,"  said  Mr. 
Morse,  "but  we  must  fight  it  with  truth  and 
we  must  fight  it  with  the  dignity  that  comes 
from  truth."  Then  with  a  voice  deepened 
by  intense  emotion,  Mr.  Morse,  a  Jew,  told 
the  awed,  hushed  audience,  "You  dont  have 
to  tell  me  about  racial  discrimination:  I 
need  no  lessons  in  racial  discrimination. 

"Racial  discrimination  is  the  enemy  of  ihe 
civilized  w(»'ld  community,  a  challenge  to 
world  peace,  to  world  order.  We  must — ^I 
pray  you — engage  this  enemy  effectively. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  quitting  the  con- 
ference, this  particular  field  of  battle." 

Rascals  at  Work 
(By  John  Herllng) 

Geneva. — The  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
may  now  be  geared  to  more  peaceful  meth- 
ods. The  establishment  of  a  "hot  line"  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Washington  may  give  us 
all  a  chance  to  continue  the  dialog  of  clari- 
fication. But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  hot 
line  or  not,  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet 


Union  are  to  give  the  free  world  a  hotfoot 
whenever  possible.  In  short,  the  rascality 
of  the  Communist  tactics  continues  by  other 
means. 

Evidence  of  this  was  clearly  established  at 
the  dramatic  conference  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  Just  concluded.  You 
will  recall  that  the  main  issue  centered 
around  the  whole  question  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa.  This  was  surely  an  extension 
of  the  Intense  preoccupation  of  the  entire 
world,  Including  the  United  States,  with  the 
problems  of  racial  tensions  and  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

When  the  ILO  conference  was  nearly 
vrrecked  by  the  dramatic  walkout  of  the  32 
African  nations,  the  issue,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  blurred.  Some  said  that  the  ILO's 
passion  for  due  process  was  narrow  and 
procedural  and  that  It  should  not  have  been 
too  particular  about  finding  even  question- 
able means  for  throwing  the  duly  accredited 
delegates  of  South  Africa  out  of  the  Palais 
des  Nations. 

Now,  the  decision  to  hear  the  South  Afri- 
can delegate  was  imanlmoiisly  made  by  the 
officers'  committee  of  the  conference.  This 
group  included  Sergei  Sllpchenko,  the  Soviet 
Ukrainian,  one  of  the  three  vice  presidents  of 
the  conference.  It  was  at  the  behest  of  the 
officers  that  Rudy  Faupl,  the  highly  respect- 
ed VS.  delegate,  another  vice  president,  took 
the  chair.  He  carried  out  the  ruling  to  hear 
the  South  African. 

In  the  ensuing  uproar  which  accompanied 
the  departtire  of  the  32  protesting  African 
delegations  from  the  ILO  conference,  the 
Communists  began  to  get  their  licks  in.  In 
one  way  or  another,  they  began  to  sharpen 
their  knives,  procedural  and  ideological,  to 
cut  the  ILO  to  ribbons. 

Despite  Mr.  Slipchenko's  participation  in 
the  ruling,  they  presumed  to  act  as  the 
voice  of  the  departed  A£rican»— much  to 
the  dismay  of  aome  African  leaders  who  had 
remained  in  Geneva  to  follow  the  proceed- 
ings, and  then  to  participate  in  the  ILO  gov- 
erning body  sessions  which  follow  the  con- 
ference. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  bloc,  whose  dele- 
gates have  long  been  using  parliamentary 
sharpshooting  to  block  the  work  of  interna- 
tional organizations  they  cannot  control, 
tried  to  boobytrtp  the  ILO  throtigh  sheer 
unadulterated  rascality. 

For  example,  they  fought  against  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ILO  budget  on  the  grounds 
that  the  departxue  ot  the  Africans  had  not 
been  official  and  therefore  the  conference 
was  not  competent  to  establish  the  necessary 
quorum.  When  the  ILO  rejected  this  poi- 
sonous point  of  order,  the  Communist  bloc 
tried  again. 

Since  the  ILO  conference  was  determined 
to  follow  through  on  its  1961  resolution 
against  South  Africals  i^Mrtheid  it  was  now 
ready  to  act  on  an  "urgency"  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  Latin  American  countries.  This 
calls  upon  the  UlT.,  the  parent  body,  to  take 
action  on  South  Africa.  But  none  other  than 
Serge  Sllpchenko,  the  smiling  Soviet  spokes- 
man, gave  this  the  knife. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  oonference,  any 
"ivgency"  resolution  required  the  \inanimous 
approval  of  the  conference  officers.  Mr.  Sllp- 
chenko in  executive  session  vetoed  the  anti- 
apartheid  resolution.  His  motives  were  clear: 
by  preventing  the  ILO  from  taking  this  ac- 
tion again  South  Africa,  the  Communists 
could  place  the  ILO  on  the  defensive  on  this 
issue.  Which  is  exactiy  where  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  want  it  to  be. 

The  obvioxis  duplicity  of  this  action 
brought  full-scale  exposure  <^  Soviet  skul- 
duggery on  the  whole  South  African  problem. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  President  Kennedy 
has  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  de- 
velomnents  in  this  area  which  is  of  deep 
concern  to  all  of  us. 


At  the  last  Presidential  news  confer- 
ence on  July  17,  Mr.  Herllng  asked  the 
President  the  following  question: 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  you,  sir,  about 
the  recent  demonstratloiS  by  the  African 
States  at  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Conference  in  Geneva  with  respect  to 
South  Africa?  What  is  our  American  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  South  African  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  and  many  of  Its 
agencies? 

To  this  question,  the  President  implied : 

Well,  we  have  condemned  the  racial  policy 
of  South  Africa  which  is  inimical,  I  think, 
to  the  future  of  South  Africa  as  weU  as  re- 
pugnant to  us.  We  also  do  not  believe  that 
it  Is  useful  to  begin  to  expel  nations  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  you  have  enough 
pressures  on  the  United  Nations.  I  think 
these  countries  ought  to  stay  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  has  every  right 
to  express  hostility  to  policies  which  are 
pursued,  and  which  are  a  threat  to  peace, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  unwise  to  expel 
nations  from  the  United  Nations — because 
the  hand  will  move,  others  wiU  come,  and 
the  United  Nations  wiU  be  fragmented.  I 
think  it  [the  U.N.]  ought  to  be  as  broad  as 
possible  a  coverage  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  very  clear  in  our  hostility  to  the  concept 
of  racial  segregation. 


Address  by  Vice  Presideit  IjmdM  B. 
Johnton  Before  the  GoTeraors'  Confer- 
ence, Miami  Beach,  Mj  23,  19(3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OXLABOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25, 1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  addressed 
the  Oovemors'  conference  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  on  July  23,  1963.  I  am  sure 
that  all  who  heard  him  felt  as  I  did 
after  reading  his  speech — that  he  had 
not  only  articulated  the  great  questions 
of  our  day  but  that  he  had  added  a  new 
dimension  of  imderstandlng  to  con- 
tribute toward  their  solution. 

The  Vice  President  described  us  as 
"moving  now  with  a  favoring  wind  in 
the  world  and  at  home."  He  admon- 
ished the  conference  to  use  this  advan- 
tage now  toward  the  realinatton  of  our 
important  national  goals.  This  is  sound 
advice  from  a  seasoned  skipper. 

The  speech  is  as  follows : 

Remasks  bt  Vice  PaBHintrr  Ltkdon  B.  John- 
son   AT   GOVBENOKS'  OONrESKNO,   IflAMI 

Beach,  Fla..  Jm.T  23, 1963 

One  hundred  seventy-six  years  ago.  our 
Constitution  anticipated  o\ir  Eoany  differ- 
enoes  of  section,  State,  and  philosophy.  That 
Constitution  was  ordained  and  established 
in  the  faith  that  those  many  differences  would 
be  overcome  in  a  single  will  to  xuiite — 
to  unite  as  Americans,  knowing  no  North, 
no  South,  no  Bast,  no  West;  favoring  no 
orsed.  despising  no  ccdor,  and  holding  against 
no  individual  any  condition  of  his  birth  or 
ancestry. 

In  that  same  faith,  I  ootne  to  speak  to- 
night— not  of   those  differences   among   us 
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The  Soviet  continues  Its  lead  In  the  abil- 
ity to  launch  heavier  weights  into  space. 
But  we  are  pulling  far  ahead  In  developing 
practical  uses  of  space  with  weather,  com- 
miinication.  aiKl  navigation  satellites. 

We  are  not  racing  for  prestige  in  space. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  deadly  serious  race  for 
peace — and  for  control  of  our  own  destiny. 
This  Is  a  race  freemen  miist  win. 

As  we  act  to  grow  stronger  in  space,  we 
are  also  acting  to  grow  stronger  on  earth. 
Since  January  1961  we  have  increased — 
Our    nuclear    warheads    in   the   strategic 
alert  forces  by  100  percent. 

Our  ship  construction  and  conversion  to 
modernise  the  fleet  by  100  percent. 

Our  special  forces  trained  to  deal  with 
threats  of  guerrilla  warfare  by  200  percent. 
Our  airlift  capability  by  60  percent. 
Our  number  of  combat-ready  Army  divi- 
sions by  45  percent. 

Our  number  of  tactical  air  squadrons  by 
30  percent. 

We  have  increased  the  muscle  of  our  de- 
fenses while  trimming  away  the  fat.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1968.  savings  of  more 
t.h,t^n  $1  billion  were  realized  in  the  Defense 
Department  through  imjMrovements  in  oper- 
ating elDclency.  Aa  these  improvements  con- 
tinue to  take  effect,  we  can  look  forward  to 
savings  by  1S67  of  nearly  t4  billion  a  year. 

Achievements  such  as  these  are  coming  on 
impressively.  But  in  oxir  domestic  economy, 
too.  the  favoring  winds  are  blowing  briskly. 
Since  January  1961  our  gross  national 
prodvKt  has  rise*  from  $500  Ulllon  to  $689 
billion,  up  16  percent.  Personal  Income  has 
rleen  from  $400  billion  to  a  record  annual 
rate  last  numth  of  $463  billion,  up  15  per- 
cent. 

CknporatKm  pnAts  are  up  from  $39  billion 
to  $6$  bUUoB.  a  gain  of  36  percent. 

Bmptoymeat  has  for  the  first  time  in  the 

history  of  the  Matloa  passed  70  mllUon  Jobs. 

Average  weekly  wages  for  factory  workers 

have  for  ths  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 

HaUon  passed  $100. 

Farm  income  last  year  was  up  more  than 
$1  Mllkm  over  1060.  a  gala  of  11  peroent. 

Thte  eww»«?f"««  aspanslon  has  come  with 
oonsumer  prfteee  holding  comparatively  sU- 
ble  while  wboleeale  prloee  and  industrial 
prices  have  actually  declined.    Moreover,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  expansion,  the  flow  of 
levMiiae  to  the  Treasury  has  increased  so  that 
the  cash  deflcU  for  the  last  fiscal  year  U  only 
half  as  large  as  esthnated  6  months  ago. 
What  doea  this  mean  for  us? 
I  believe  the  answer  is  self-evident. 
Now.  while  the  favoring  winds  are  with  us. 
we  should  be  doing  tiiaee  dilHcult  things 
which  responsibUi^  demands  that  we  do  to 
perfect  our  systsm. 

That  yet  Is  long.  Uany  of  the  Itsms  upon 
tt  are  old:  edueatlon.  unemployakent.  medi- 
care for  the  aged,  retraining  of  displaced 
woikera.  redevelopment  of  depressed  regions, 
xenewal  of  blighted  cities,  revltallalag  the 
family  farms,  coossrviag  our  forest  and  soil. 
developlBg  oar  watsr  issouross.  curing  the 
jn-oblems  of  mass  transit,  overcoming  the 
congestion  of  our  dty  streeU. 

America  Is  not  a  aatlon  with  its  work  all 
done. 

^m«rti»A  )■  a  natkm  In  which  much  of  the 
BMSt  vital  work  haa  hot  yet  begun. 

The  demanrta  of  the  future  press  down 
upon  us. 
Bvery  day,  out  population  over  66  increases 

Xvery  day.  our  population  of  16  year  olds 
inereasea  by  8.000. 

Bvery  ds^.  oq^  sdiool-age  population  grows 
by  nesrly  6j000. 

Xvery  day.  oar  need  for  aew  Jobs  increases 
by  aiore  than  T,000. 

B  w»  are  to  meet  the  human  needs  and 
the  hwnaao  oWlgatloiia  of  ear  future,  we 
oiwt  move  today  ii>hne  tte  wlads  are  favor- 
lag  us— to  stimulate  oar  eeoaomy,  redoce 


OUT  excessive  tax  rate,  that  in  some  cases 
Is  practically  confiscatory,  overcome  the  drain 
on  our  balance  of  payments,  and  restore  our 
national  fiscal  house  to  order. 

But  we  remember  at  all  times  that  govern- 
ments are  not  instituted  among  freemen 
merely  to  make  budgets  and  balance  them 
or  levy  taxes  and  collect  them. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  tests  of  owr  future, 
ovir  foremost  challenge  Is  to  face  and  dispose 
of  the  problem  of  human  rights  which  has 
burdened  and  compromised  our  society  for 
100  years — the  problem  of  the  Inequality  of 
our  Negro  citizens. 

In  saying  this,  I  could  not  be  more  aware 
than  I  am  of  the  many  views  of  the  question 
represented  by  this  audience— or.  in  turn,  by 
the  people  each  of  you  represents. 
To  some,  the  Issue  is  human  rights. 
To  others,  It  Is  property  rights. 
Some  say  Negro  rights.    Others  say  white 
rights. 

Some  say  Statee  rights.  Others  say  moral 
rights. 
The  descriptions  vary.  Slogans  are  many. 
But  let  us  strip  away  the  slogans,  the  de- 
scriptions, the  cliches  and  labels.  What  is 
It  that  we  must  do?  We  must  attack  the 
wrongs  In  our  society — ^not  the  rights. 

Whatever  the  legalisms  or  traditions,  it 
U  wrong  that  taxpaylng.  arms-bearing,  vote- 
casting  Americans  should  be  unable  to  find  a 
bed  for  the  night  or  meals  for  their  children 
along  the  highways  of  our  free  and  decent 
society.  Whatever  the  reasons,  it  is  wrong 
that  Americans  who  fight  alongside  other 
Americans  in  war  should  not  be  able  to 
work  alongside  the  same  Americans,  vrash 
up  alongside  them,  eat  alongside  them,  win 
promotions  alongside  them,  or  send  their 
children  to  sit  In  scho<ds  alongside  children 
of  other  Americans. 

I  know  of  no  valid  right  in  our  system 
which  is  Jeopardized  or  e<xnpromlsed  or 
weakened  by  correcting  the  wrongs  which  we 
know  exist  among  us.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  human  rlghta  and 
property  rights  of  all  of  us  vrill  be  etrength- 
ened  and  protected  by  ending  the  eorroeion 
of  these  wrongs. 

When  I  first  entered  the  Senate,  Arizona's 
Senator  Casl  Hatdxn  told  me  there  were  two 
kinds  of  public  officials:  show  horses  and 
workhorses,  talkers  and  doers. 

This  question  will  be  answered  by  the 
woikhorsee  and  by  the  doera.  by  tiiose  who 
renuyve  the  beam  from  their  own  eye  before 
concerning  themselves  with  the  mote— or 
the  beant — la  the  eye  of  others. 

This  Is  not  a  regional  problem,  but  a  na- 
tional problem. 

Men  who  were  denied  the  rlfl^t  to  work 
last  week  on  a  Harlem  hoepital  being  buUt 
with  public  funds  can  understand  the  plight 
of  their  brother  in  a  Birmingham  cafe.  Dis- 
crimination Is  not  confined  to  the  smaller 
community  of  Danville,  but  infects  metro- 
politan Philadelphia  as  weU.  The  problem 
Is  la  Brooklya  aad  Baltimore,  in  Charlsston 
and  Chicago,  in  San  Antonio  and  Santa  Fe. 
In  the  room  in  the  White  Hotise  where 
Jane  Adftm*  hung  out  her  vrash.  the  Presi- 
dent hss  talked  irlth  labor  leaders  and  Imsi- 
nessmen;  irith  Oovemors  and  mayors;  with 
editors  and  women  leaders;  vrlth  educators 
and  Negro  leaders.  No  President  In  my  30 
years  of  life  in  Washington  has  met  with  so 
many  Oovemors  as  haa  President  Kennedy 
in  his  search  for  a  solution  to  the  civil  rig^U 
problem. 

Among  the  pec^e,  there  is  a  will  to  re- 
solve this  issue— not  prolong  it.  It  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  that  throughout  the  Na- 
tion  especially  in  some  of  the  most  difllcult 

Statee  and  cities  aewiyapermen  from  edi- 
tors to  deskmea  are  ahowing  the  highest 
order  of  reqimnsibili^  and  constructiyoiess. 
Americans  such  ss  these  sre  doing  the 
wortchorse  jobs.    They  are  getting  reeulte— 
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quietly  but  effectively.  Two  hundred  of  the 
five  hundred  largest  eltiee  in  the  Southern 
and  border  Statee — nearly  half  of  them— 
have  taken  affirmative  action  on  local  public 
accommodations  problenu.  Bii^t  here  la 
Bfiaml,  outstanding  progress  has  been  made 
in  a  short  time  by  the  efforts  of  ministers 
and  medical  society  members  and  depart- 
ment store  owners  and  coimty  commission- 
ers and  \mion  leaders. 

The  trust  of  public  leaders  will  not  be  kept 
by  exploiting  the  Issue  for  parttsaa  ends  or 
dlscotiraging  its  resolution  for  personal  ad- 
vantage. 


American  politics  must  not  be  less  reqwn- 
sible  than  the  electorate  it  serves.  There 
can  be  no  Democratlo  answer  or  Republican 
answer,  no  White  House  answer  or  State 
House  answer,  no  1964  answer  or  1968  an- 
swer— but  only  a  reqwnslble  American  an- 
swer achieved  by  all  of  \is,  at  all  levels,  work- 
ing together  all  of  the  time  for  and  with  the 
people. 

Let  us  all  recognize  this  one  thing:  While 
the  Negro  has  long  been  the  object  of  studied 
neglect,  many  of  the  conditions  he  protests 
today  are  blind  to  oolor.  If  the  Negro  is 
now  the  first  victim,  he  will  not  be  the  last 


if  we  fail  to  cure  the  ills  within  our  so- 
ciety— of  underemployment,  undereduca- 
tlon,  underdevelopment  of  our  potential, 
underuse  of  our  productive  capacity. 

We  are  moving  now  with  a  favorhig  wind 
behind  ua— in  the  world  and  at  home.  If 
we  are  to  resolve  these  problenu  within  our 
society,  we  must  act  now  before  thoee  winds 
fall— <M-  change  to  blow  against  us. 

In  response  to  the  challenge  before  our 
Nation  now.  some  say  "Now"— others  say 
"Never."  But  the  clear  rmpoam  of  the 
American  majority  is  "Together" — together, 
for  there  is  no  other  way. 


SENATE 

Monday,  July  29, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chairiain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D J>.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all.  whatever 
our  name  or  sign,  before  we  plunge  into 
the  baffling  confusion  and  thorny  prob- 
lems within  the  walls  of  this  Chamber 
drenched  with  history,  here  at  the 
hearthstone  of  Thy  mercy  we  would  re- 
new our  inner  strength,  for  coUectlvely 
and  individually  we  stand  in  need  of 
courage  and  fortitude  and  stability. 

We  come  to  Thee,  soiled  by  the  world's 
cMnmon  life,  with  all  its  delusive  allure- 
ment, and  in  dire  need  of  Thy  cleansing 
grace. 

In  preparation  for  the  weighty  respon- 
sibilities Thy  servants  here  must  face  in 
this  and  the  coming  weeks,  may  they  be 
stripped  of  pride  and  made  humbly 
receptive  to  "niy  will. 

May  the  temporary  triumph  of  party 
and  the  transient  success  of  our  individ- 
u^  desires  be  surrendered  to  the  true 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  we  thus  pray  at  noontide  of  this  new 
day.  come  down  Thine  own  secret  stair- 
way to  our  own  deepest  needs,  as  we  open 
our  hearts  to  Thee.    Amen. 


ting  sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manspxelo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
July  25,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAQBS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  c  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  25.  1963.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (8.  582)  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  definition  of  pea- 
nuts which  is  now  in  effect  tmder  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  ^  exe<^tive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submlt- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  fn»n  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  ICr.  BresUn,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

8. 1122.  An  act  relating  to  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  between  the  tovm  of  Powell, 
Wyo.,  and  the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Fs- 
cllltles  Corp.; 

HJt.  2221.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  tat  the  use  of 
Stanford  University,  Stanford.  Calif.; 

Hit.  2675.  An  act  to  extend  for  8  years  the 
period  during  vrhich  certain  tanning  ex- 
tracts, and  extracts  of  hemlock  or  eucalyp- 
tus suitable  tor  use  for  tanning,  may  be  im- 
ported free  of  duty; 

HJt.  8272.  An  act  to  provide  toe  the  free 
entry  of  an  orthlcon  image  assembly  for  the 
use  of  the  Medical  College  of  Gecxgia.  Au- 
gusta. Oa.; 

HJt.  3S74.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tsrlff  Act 
of  1030  to  provide  that  polished  ^eets  and 
I^tee  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and  plates; 

HH.  5712.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  import  duty  on  heptanoie 
acid;  and 

H.B.  6011.  An  act  to  continue  tot  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle  or  Tamplco  fiber. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

.  On  request  of  Mr.  Mjinspikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEBCENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfisld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  li|nited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

RaroBT  ON  Pbopbbtt  Aoquflunoirs  or  Eitsa- 
OBNCT  Sovruaa  ams  Bquxpmbmt 

A  letter  ttKon.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
property  acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies 


and  equipment,  for  the  quarter  ended  June 
80.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RSFOBT  ON  OmccaS  ASSIGNKD  to  PaaMAMXMT 
DXTTT    IN    THS    KsaCUTlVB    ELBMXafT   Or   THS 

Ant  Foacx  AT  THB  Skat  or  OovxaincsirT 

A  letter  £rom  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  rejMrting.  pursuant  to  law.  that  as 
of  June  80.  1963,  there  was  an  aggregate  of 
2.192  ofllcers  assiigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  in  the  executive  element  of  the 
Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Amkndksnt  or  TtrLB  10.  UannD  Statbs  Coob. 
To  Paovms  voa  Kstabubhicxmt  awd  ICaot- 
tknancs  or  A  RssatvB  Orrxjaaa*  TSAnnwc 
Coips 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oi  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  Beeerve  Ottoers'  Training  Ocrps  (9-ysar 
program) .  and  for  other  purposss  <wlth  ac- 
oompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

or 


Amobtibation  or  CaarAiir 

PaWAKA  CAKAL   OOStVAMT 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Panama  Osnal 
Compimy.  Balboa  Heights.  Canal  Sons,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  ot  proposed  legislation  to 
piovlde  for  the  amortlaatUm  o(  flaed  assets 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  that  are 
classlfled  as  Boodepredable  (vrtth  an  ac- 
companying piqier);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


AscKNSifBMT  or  Sbctzon  24  or  FtoaaAi.  Rx- 
scBvs  Act,  RsLATOce  to  CnrrAzir  Iahta- 

TIONS  OK  RXAL  BSTATB  LOAHS  BT  NaTIOMAL 

Banks 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  section  24  of  the  Fsderal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  871)  reUting  to  certain 
limitations  on  real  estate  loans  by  natlooal 
banks  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

RWOBT    KmrUB    "OCBAMOOBArHT:    TkB    10 


A  letter  from  the  Director,  Ollice  of  Sdenee 
and  Technology,  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting,  piursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Oceanography:  The  10  Tears 
Ahead"  (with  accompanying  pi^jers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

RxpoBT  or  BoABD  or  Vtsiroaa  to  U.S.  Coast 

OVABB  ACAOBMT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Board's  visit  to  the  Academy,  dated  AprU 
26.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Rbpobt  on  Rbsbabch  CamsB  or  Rbbbabch 
VBS8BL  "Chain"  to  thb  BQVAToexAL  Atum- 

TIC  AND   CABBBSAN 

A  letter  from  the  Asslatant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
research  cruise  of  the  research  veesel  Chmin 
to  the  equatorial   Atlantic  and  Caribbean, 
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'  pro  tempore: 

Court  of  the 

ICaancbuaetts;    to    the 

and  Tnmiiaf  Affalrs: 


brandk  of  the  CongreH.  and  to  eadi  Member 
r  from  the  OoaaaMBwalth. 
tdopto«.JiilylS,lM8. 

"TBoaum  A.  Chaowick. 

"CI«rfc. 
"House  of  BepresentatlTCs.  adopted  in  con- 
eurrence,  July  17. 1963. 

"WxLUAM.  C.  hUama, 

"Clerk. 

'^Attest: 

"Kavnr  H.  Whttc. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  ot  tbe  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"HotnlK  RxsoLtrnoN  20 

"Jlesoloed  {the  SenmU  concurring).  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  support  and  enact 
apixoprlate  le^latlon  to  incorporate  or 
charter  the  organlaatton  known  as  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.;  and  be  it  further 

"Resoteed.  That  coplaa  of  this  rsscdution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Member  of  the 
Boose  of  BepresentatlTes  from  Pennsylvania 
in  tbe  OoBgrees  of  the  United  States." 

A  reaohttioa  adopted  by  tbe  Board  of  Stew- 
ards of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Coral 
Gables.  Fla.^  favoring  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing 
for  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  pubUc 
schools:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  and  43 
other  members  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  Fac- 
ulty of  Syracuse  University,  of  Syracuse.  N.T.. 
relating  to  peniBng  civU  righto  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


A  reeolutton  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
council  of  the  Borough  of  Lavallettee.  VJ., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  House  bill  2886. 
r«queeting  the  Adminlstratton  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  construct  a  new  veterans'  hospital 
in  the  soathsm  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP    NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL     EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL  EMPLOYMENT    AND    PAY— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  * 
Mr.   BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.   Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  (he  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral employment  and  pay  for  the  month 
of  June  1M3.    In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  In  the  Rxc<»b  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcosi).  as  follows: 

FSBOUL  PnaovNXL  in  Ezxcutzvs  BaANCB. 
JuNS  1963  AND  Mat  1963.  Attn  Pat.  Mat 
1963  ANO  Aivn.  1963 

mSONNKL    AND   PAT    SViUIABT 

(See  toble  I) 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reporte 
for  June  1963  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Seduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  Is  summarized  as  follows: 


^  the  Congreea  of 

to  anact  legislation  con- 
water  andre- 
oompact 
M^vtlMastem  Water  andBa- 
Compaet  pruTldsa  a 
piyTn»t»»g  of  reeonree 

Uie  people  of  the  ragkm: 


( r'^r^^  has  been  entered 
into  law  by  the  Stetes  ot 
achusetto.  New  Hampshire 
and  requires  only  i^iproval 
to  became  effective:  Now. 

the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
the  Congress  of  the 


CiTlUan  personnel  in  executive 
branch 

rayroll  (la  thousands)  in  executive 
branch 

Total  and  major  eatef  orics 

In  June 

nam- 

bered- 

In  May 

noaa- 

bercd— 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 

In  May 

was— 

laAprfl 

■was— 

(+)or 
decrease 

{-) 

Tstal «    , 

XSB»,m 

2.491.84S 

+17,180 

$1,363,047 

11,310,613 

$52,434 

Anodes  ezckubrs  of  Departmeat  of 

^Defenae — 

DepMTtment  of  Defense 

1,450,004 
\,0tO.OM 

1.437,836 
1,064.  Sis 

+21,460 
-4,  MS 

776,806 
866,641 

780,107 
660,806 

2^309 
36,035 

3,S4S,afi6 
182,773 
8M,887 

2,322.800 
lOOlOM 
861,346 

-23.446 
-e.M6 
+3,842 



Ingide  tbe  United  States ~— 

Outside  the  United  States 

Industrial  empleyment...- 







Foreign  nationals — 1. 

1 

163, 817 

164,665 

-1,048 

.  a7,«u 

28,017 

-405 

enact  pending  legislation 

Hortheastem  Water  and 

Compact;  and  be  it 


I  Exdnlve  offofekn  natknato  dMwn  in  tbe  last  Une  ef  this  sununary 


of  these  rasotntloiis 
iqr  tte  Secretary  <tf  the 
tba  VkMktent  of  tha  Uhit- 
of  each 


Table  I  break*  down  tha  above  figures  on 
smptoyment  and  pay  by  agenolea. 

TU>to  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment llgutea  to  Bbow  the  number  Inside  the 
United  Stetes  by  agencies. 

Table  in  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  niunber  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  in  Indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Inclnded  in  teblea  X.  n.  m.  and  IV. 


I  tdbU  of  Federal  personnel  ineide  and  imteide  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  a^enciee  during  June  1965, 
and  compariton  mth  May  196S;  and  pay  for  May  196S,  and  comparteon  wth  Aprtl  196S 


DefMstoMint  or  agency 


Kaecativs  d^Mrtmcn^  (excq>t  Department  of  Defense): 
Agiliullufe. 

Hnlth,  KJucatlrji.  sad  WeUkn. 

Interior.. 

is 


Feraonael 


Jtme 


i 


6,118 
32.388 
81,  MS 
72.640 
at,  881 

187.161 
4B.4ai 


May 


105,085 
30,071 
9,91* 

170,413 
81,640 

%9a 

084.217 

41.  ait 


Increase 


.. 


0,130 

1,387 

2,4M 

2,136 

4» 

SM 

2.044 

410 


Decnase 


ray  (in  tbousanda) 


May 


$51. «» 
a8.4tt 
43.054 
30,113 
22.0tt 
6.806 

287.  sn 

22.854 
64,636 


April 


$60,340 
90.«>7 
41.342 

>36,469 
21.134 
6,-  - 


21.718 


'^rr 


lacmase 


$4,335 

816 

1,712 

2.644 

910 

117 

l»717 

1.136 


Decreaaa 


1963 
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>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Inlbrmation. 

*  June  figure  indudes  16.782  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
as  compared  with  16,600  in  May  and  their  pay.  These  AID  figures  include  employees 
paid  from  fiHt>ign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  fund  tor  this 
piiriMvse.  The  June  figure  includes  4,680  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  tbe  May 
figure  includes  4,232. 

'  June  figure  indudes  1,121  employees  of  tbe  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  1,038  in 
May  and  their  pay. 

*  Exdusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  tbe  Central  Intelligenee  Agency  and  tbe  National 
Security  Agency. 

'Indudes  employment  by  Federal  agencies  under  tbe  Public  Works  AcceleratJoa 
Aet  (Public  Law  87-658}  as  toDows: 


Tabui  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  otUside  the  United  State*  employed  by  the  executive  agencie*  during  June  1963, 
and  comparison  unth  May  196S;  and  pay  for  May  1963,  and  comparison  with  April  1P(?5— Continued 

Department  or  agency 

Peraomiel 

Pay(intboaaands) 

Juna 

May 

Increase 

Dscnase 

May 

April 

Increase 

Decrease 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Oflioe 

388 

614 
61 
77 
30 
30 

477 
«8 
10 

36 

422 

7,121 

622 

851 

4,085 

5 

7 

70 

2 

300 

238 

46,337 

7 

1,515 

1.236 

1.252 

251 

388 

1.218 

1,177 

144 

4.647 

32,652 

7,214 

14,160 

21 

2,427 

20,037 

453 

00 

86 

315 

1,082 

143 

1.000 

14,066 

56 

1,006 

223 

163 

1.3t<8 

6,016 

3.387 

1,615 

'     1.073 

20 

25 

288 

157 

18,075 

163 

11.703 

172,003 

ni 

375 
477 
42 
76 
20 
30 
430 
46 
16 

33 

421 

7,038 

606 

827 

4.0(0 

6 

7 

74 

2 

287 

238 

45,040 

7 

1.416 

1,252 

1.381 

238 

390 

1.127 

1.147 

132 

4,604 

32.312 

7,136 

13,001 

21 

2,384 

28,013 

456 

63 

81 

306 

1,087 

140 

061 

15,036 

62 

1,064 

211 

166 

1,367 

6,033 

3,266 

1,440 

1.086 

27 

26 

•267 

154 

17,070 

130 

11,601 

173.130 

1.187 

IS 
37 
10 

2 
1 

$284 
445 

38 
48 
27 
35 
301 
32 
3 

24 

02 

6.651 

428 

683 

2.675 

4 

6 

63 

3 

257 

183 

33,150 

6 

1,067 

868 

883 

188 

366 

860 

881 

78 

3,167 

16,746 

4,634 

0,427 

21 

1.767 

22.888 

210 

41 

03 

148 

1,406 

130 

680 

5,144 

38 

1,173 

101 

104 

1,006 

2,860 

2,272 

786 

372 

22 

22 

212 

127 

11,633 

145 

5,334 

83,076 

104 

$260 

307 

32 

37 

27 

34 

366 

32 

3 

23 

86 

6,388 

406 

640 

2,871 

6 

6 

63 

2 

203 

187 

31,101 

6 

1,602 

810 

842 

17* 

347 

831 

833 

66 

3,010 

16,421 

4,261 

8,847 

21 

1,606 

23,662 

210 

43 

61 

140 

1,430 

114 

631 

5,166 

35 

1,120 

182 

104 

067 

2.264 

2,161 

732 

22 

22 

205 

123 

11,263 

105 

5.249 

70,430 

204 

48 

« 

11 

~r 

26 

Bureau  of  the  Budget.    . i.. ........................ ......    .    . 

Council  ol  Kctmomlc  Advisers .. .. 



Kxecntive  Mansion  and  Grounds .. . ..... . 

National  Aeronautics  and  Ppai-e  Council ...^              ... 

National  Security  Council      ............................ .i. 

Office  of  Kmonrencv  Planiiine     ....... . ... 1 

38 

32 

Office  Ol  Siderifip  aiid  Technoloev       -.- -      -  -  - 

President's  Commission  on  Kt^gistration  and  Voting  Participatloa... 

6 

1 

7 

ass 

23 
34 
MM 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory  C-ommission  ou  Iiitergovommental  Relatiens .. 

3 

I 
83 
16 
24 
46 

Amerimn  Rattk>  MV>nnrrw>nt.s  CnnooixKiiMi 

Atomic  Energy  Coiniiilssion ..... ....... 

Board  of  Governors  of  Uic  Federal  Reserve  System ................ 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board         . ..... . .- 

Civil  Service  Commission. .; ......... ...... ...... 

CivU  War  Centennial  Commission 

$1 

*      Co^imission  of  Fine  Arts      . ... . 

6 

M 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commissioo ....... ..... ........ 

Exnort-Imnort  Bank  of  Washineton .. ^_... . ..... 

13 

Farm  Crw  it  Admin istratiou . ............ .......... 

4 

Federal  Aviation  Agency    ■ .. I....    . . 

388 

2,M» 
„. 

60 
41 
13 

n 

20 

40 

12 

138 

1,324 

8» 
„. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Salety  Board  of  Review 

FMl#ra|  P<>ir|inUPiv-Mi"'i* '^<>">mi!'"'on.      .               .    -...                    

.   •• 

Federal  Denosit  Insuranee  Comoratioo ... 

16 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board........... .. .......... 

21 

13 

8 

01 

30 

12 

143 

440 

78 

168 

Federal  Maritime  Commission . . . ........ 



Federal  Mediation  and  Condliation  Servloe . . 

Federal  Power  Commission ..... . ...... 



Federal  Trade  Commission , . . 

VnfBign  Pl^ilmn  R^ttlement  Oommlsslnn .  ,.... ....... ........ 

General  Accountins  Office.           

General  Services  Administration..    .. 

Government  Printing  OlBoe . ....: . 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency . 

Indian  Claims  Commission ... .. ..... . . 

Interstate  Commenx"  Commission ....... ....... 

43 

1.824 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration ..... .. . 

774 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

2 

.f 

National  CapitaT Planning  Comminion 

6 

5 
7 

2 

National  CapitaJ  Transportation  Agency.. . 

1 
8 

68 
16 

flO 

National  OaUery  of  Artl. SI 1 

National  Labor  Relations  Board . 

6 

National  MediaUion  Board ... ........... ....... . .... 

3 
138 

National  Science  Foundation................................... .. 

Panama  Canal . 

70 

22 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

4 
31 
12 

3 

a 

0 

Renegotiation  Board - 

Bt.  Lawrence  Scawav  Devdonment  Camoration      

2 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission ......... 

a 

38 

116 

HI 

64 

20 

SelectlTe  Service  System 

17 

Kniall  Business  Administration 

ia 

176 

Smithsonian  Institution .. 

"  12 

7 

1 

Soldiers' Home..             

South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water  Study  Com- 
mission                                                -      .         .  

• 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board                             . ; 

Tariff  Connuission                 - 

I'l 
3 

06 

14 

102 

7 

4 

380 

40 

86 

4.M6 

Tax  Court  of  tlie  United  States 

Tennessee  Vallev  Authoritv                     

U.S.  Arms  Con b'ol  and  Disarmament  Agency... - 

U.S.  Information  Agency.. . . -" . 

Veterans'  Administration         . 

236 

466 

'     Vinrin  Islnnda  Cnrnnratinn 

10 

Total,  excluding  TVpartment  of  Defense.     ..= 

1,460,004 

1.437.636 

23,812 

2.343 

776,506 

750,107 

27,212 

813 

Net  increase,  excludine  Deuartment  of  Defense 

21.460 

$26,300 

57 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

2,247 

375.033 

343,071 

2W),0P2 

2,006 

.S72 

2.V032 

1.133 

30 

12 

50 

421 

i,ei7 

2,190 

370,092 

341,000 

290,042 

2.018 

f67 

2'..  314 

i.aw 

40 
14 

C» 

422 

1,606 

1,805 
203,023 

aoe.fiu 

164,664 

1,072 

203 

13,106 

020 

36 

»      9 

41 
228 
871 

1.7S7 

105,000 

190,770 

156,897 

1,015 

360 

12.721 

867 

36 

0 

44 

216 

807 

8,014 
0,804 

'■•g 

Department  of  the  Army ........."........... 

8,i89 

Department  of  the  Navy..    .................. 

1.072 

Department  of  the  A'r  Force        ..... .^........... 

2,060 
12 

Defense  Atomic  Support  .Agency .. .. ................ 

Defense  Communini'tions  Agency .... .... . .... 

5 

76 

Defense  Supply  Agency , .. 

282 

386 
63 

Odice  of  Civil  Defense                   

75 

U.S.  Court  of  Militarv  Appeals 

1 

2 

IntcTdep:\rt mental  activities      . ......... 

International  military  activities       ..  ... . 

3 

Armed  FfTces  information  and  education  activities           .  .  _  . 

1 

12 
•4 

Classifieil  artivitits    . . 

10 

Total  Department  of  Defense 

1,080,024 

1.064,313 

2,128 

6.417 

666,641 

560,806 

31,114 

70 

Net  change.  Deportment  of  Defense 

4.280 

$26035 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of  fVlense  .............. 

2,500,028 

2,481,848 

•25,040  1       ^8,760 
17,180 

1.368,047 

1,310,613 

63.336  [                892 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of  Defense. ................... 

$53,434 

1 

1 

1 

_                      Agency 

June 

May 

Change 

Arriculture  Department. 

3,201 
3,681 

166 
30 

242 

7.866 
148 
144 

642 

-1,077 

Interior  Deptftn^ent 

-3,684 

Tenniwwe  ValVy  AutWitj- 

+10 

-105 

Department  of  the  Army 

-400 

TWal„.„ 

-7.411 

U;l«7 

-4^166 

13440 

Tablb  n. — Federkl 


DepartnMDt 


EmcoUv*  departments 
Denofle)! 

A«rlaaltan 

Conumne ... 

HeiJtb.  BdooUloii. 
Ioterior..„ 


[except  Department  of 


!an  I 

>mm  aston 
Parti  ipatiao.. 


Co  amissioo. 


I4)«ll.. 

omi  liasion. 


P«Mt  Office 

State  *> 

Treaaury 

ExecatiTe  Office  of  the 
White  House  Office . 
Bureau  of  the  Bud|  Bt 
Council  of  Eeooom  c 
Eiecntive  Mansion 
Natiooal  Aeronautfs 
National  Security 
Office  of  Emergenc: 
Office  of  Sdenoe 
Pieiident's  Coi 
and  Voting 

Independent  ac^Bcies: 
Advisory    Co: 
mental  Relations 

American  Battle 
Atomic  Energy 
Board  of  Oovernor^of 

System.. 
ClTll  Aeronautics 
CiTUSerrieeC 
ClTil  War  Centenifal 
Commiafion  of  Pin ) 
CommiSBion  otx 
Delaware  River 
Expert- Import 
Parm  CnSt  A< 
Federal  AviaUcn 
Federal  Coal" 
Federal 

Federal  Deposit 
Federal  Home  ' 
Federal  Maritime 
Federal  Mediation|and 

Ice-  - 
Federal  Power 
Federal  Trade 
Forrign  Claims 
General  Acoountiiip 
General  Services 
Government  Print 
Housing  and  Hoin 
Indian  Claims 
Interstate  Con 
National  Aeronautics 

tration      

National  Capital 


i>reaident: 


Advisers 

and  Orounds . 

and  Space  Council.. 

<  louncil 

Planning 

Technology 

on  Registration 


mmij  don   on    Intergovem- 


Monu  ments  Commission. 


Commission.. 

Artt 

Rights 

Commission.. 
of  Washingtoo. 

stratlon 

/taency 


iCi  11 
Btiin< 
Baik 
Idmloi!) 


Mine  SOety 
I  Ccmmuni<  stions 
Is  lurancet 
Loe  1 


Board  of  Review. 
Commission — 

Corporation 

Bank  Board 

Commission 

Conciliation  Serv- 


Coi  miission. 

Ca  imi^lon. 

8ei  tiement  i 


>  Revised  on  basis  of 
I  June  figure  Includes 
•  ctHnpared  with  2,74qin 


Departmet  t  or  agency 


Executive  departmoifs 
of  Defense): 
Agrtcnltnie — 

Commerce 

Health.  Edncatlor 
Interior 
Justice. 
Labor 


Con  nuimlwi. 


Post  Office 
State"... 
Treasury.. 
Independent  agencies 
American  Battle  1 
Atonic  Energy 
Civil  Aeronautics 
CivO  Service 
Federal  Aviatloa 
Federal 

Federal  Deposit 
Foreign  Claims 
General  Acconnti 
General  Services 
Housing  and 
National 

totration. 

National  Labor 
National  Science 
Panama  Canal.. 
Selective  Servloe  Aystem. 


ICoamnn  cations 


Hone 


Aeronat  tics 


>  June  figure  includi  s 
as  compared  with  18.1  M) 
from  foreign  currenck  > 
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vertonnel  iiuide  the  United  State*  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  196S,  and  comparison  with  May 

1963 


or  agency 


June 


sad  Welfare. 


the  Federal  Reserve 


May 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crfase 


Commission. 
Office 

Afiministratlon 

MOfBce 

I  Finance  .Agency 

on 

Commission - 

and  Space  .\dmini9- 


Coi  miissio 


I  ousing  Authority. 


113.921 
31, 602 
80,430 
72,028 
31,r^3 
9^478 

685,710 
10,868 
85,940 

388 

514 
61 
77 
30 

30 

477 


10 


36 
6 

7,088 

622 

860 

4,081 

5 

7 

79 

3 

300 

238 

45,2(>9 

T 

1,513 

1.234 

1,2S2 

251 

396 

1,218 

1,177 

100 

4  651 

33;  639 

7,214 

13,970 

31 

2.427 

29,936 
453 


104.643 
30.311 
77.967 

160.818 

31.294 

9.137 

582,756 

laesi 

87.453 

375 
477 
42 
75 
29 
39 
439 
46 

16 


33 

6 
7.006 

606 

826 

4.036 

6 

7 

74 

3 

387 

238 

44.906 

7 

1,414 

1,250 

1,231 

238 

390 

1,127 

1,147 

90 

4,415 

32^199 

7.136 

13,801 

21 

2.384 

28,002: 
456 


9.278 

1,381 

2,482 

2,210 

420 

341 

2,064 

217 


13 

37 

10 

2 

1 


22 


82 

16 
24 
45 


1,504 


Department  nr  a^rney 


13 
383 


99 


21 
13 

8 
91 
30 
10 
136 
440 
78 

ir« 

43 

1.934 


16 


later  information.  .  ^      .    , 

2.731  emplo%'«-!  or  tlie  .\gency  Ibr  International  Devekii»nent 
May. 


American  Battip  Monuments,  etc.— Con. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 

National  Capital  Transportation  ARCucy-- 

Xational  Gallery  of  Art 

National  I..abor  Relations  Board 

National  Medi:ktiou  Board 

National  Science  FouiiUation 

Panama  Canal 

President's  Commission  on  Kqual  Em- 
ployment Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  l«wrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Swuritiw  and  Exchange  Conimi*.«ion 

Selective  Servic-e  System 

Small  Business  Administnition 

SmitlisoQian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Alalmma,  and 
Florida  Wat«T  Study  Commission 

Subversive  .Activities  Control  Board 

TorilT  Commi-ssion.. 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency - — 

Veterans'  Administration 


June 


May 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 
Net    increase,    excluding    Department 
of  Delfeiisc 


I)e|)artment  of  Defense: 

Office  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Defc'n-ie 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Forci- 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities... 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 

activities 

Classified  activities 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


86 
315 

1,949 
143 

1,085 
169 

66 

1.996 
323 

163 
1,388 
6.766 
3,331 
1,588 
1,073 

20 

26 

388 

157 

18,074 

153 

8,304 

171,910 


1.394,766 


'  2,183 
327,072 
319,686 
271,706 

25,032 

1,133 

80 

11 


421 
1.617 


68 

81 

308 

1,964 
140 
947 
106 

52 

1,964 

211 

165 
1.367 
6.781 
3.210 
1.423 
1,085 

27 

30 

267 

154 

17,878 

139 

3,236 

172,143 


In- 
crease 


3 

138 

3 

4 
31 
12 


21 


121 
175 


De- 
crease 


2 

'i6 


1,872,784 


951,490 


2,346,255 


2,124 

327.223 

317,511 

272.129 

<    2.018 

637 

26.314 

1,068 

40 

13 

38 

422 
1,598 


21 

3 

96 

14 


23,785 


12 

7 
1 


233 


1,904 


26,081 


950,025 


2.322,809 


2,337 
1. 


26,122 
23, 


80 

isi 

2,175 

423 

12 

9 

282 

75 

1 

2 

1 

19 

465 


872 


2.676 


446 


»  June  figure  includes  7SS  employees  of  the  Peace  Cori*  as  compared  with  681  in  May . 


Table  III  —f  ederal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1963,  and  comparison  with 
^  May  1963 


(except  Department 


June 


May 


In- 
crease 


and  Weltee. 


Iponuments  Conunission 

immiasion 

iBoard 


Lgency. 

catiftnff  Commission 

1  lauranee  Corporation 

Settlement  Commission.. 

g  Office 

.dminiitration 

Finance  Agenor 

and  Space  Admin- 


B  ilations  Board, 
foundation 


1,194 
686 

6M 

521 
358 
103 
1.451 
31.660 
630 

416 

33 

1 

4 

1.048 

2 

2 

44 

96 

IS 

190 

U 
38 

14 

14.797 
151 


1.342 
600 
607 
605 
355 
110 
1,461 
31.367 
629 

415 

32 

1 

4 

1.043 

2 

2 

42 

89 

13 

190 

11 
33 

14 

14,870 

152 


De- 
crease 


6 
17 


193 
1 

1 
1 


148 


74 


7 
10 


Department  or  agency 


De- 
crease 


-1- 


73 
1 


Independent  agencies— Continued 
Small  Business  Administration.. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration ^.. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. . 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Commimications  Agency. 

Interdepartmental  Activities 

International  Military  Activities.. 


Total,  Department  of  Defen.ie 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  Including  Department  of 
Defense 


14.061  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
)  in  May.  TTiese  AID  figures  include  employees  who  are  paid 
deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  ftmd  for  this  pur- 


pose.   The  June  figure  includes  4.689  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the  May  figure 
includes  4,232.  _        _  ......—  ,». 

» June  figure  includes  363  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  367  in  May. 
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Table  IV. — IndM^riei  tmpioyeet  o/  the  Federal  Ootemtnent  inaide  and  otUaide  the  United  Staiea  employed  by  the  exeeuUpe  ageneiee  during 

June  1963,  and  eompariaon  with  May  1963 


Department  or  acmey 

7ane 

May 

In- 
crease 

Ds- 

Jane 

May 

fa- 

D^ 

Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 
AgrlcnltnT«._...... ...... 

8.961 
6,858 
9,^532 
267 
6.194 

376 
8.087 
1,721 
7.214 

29,937 
7.466 

162 

14.806 

721 

8.861 
5.668 
8.748 
264 
5,187 

266 
3,060 
1,740 
7.136 

28,013 
7.580 

169 

14.800 

1,187 

100 

290 
784 

8 
7 

20 

78" 
1.924 

8 

5 

'a 

19 

128 

486 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Array: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States. 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Tn^dA  the  UnitMl  R  ateti 

>  117,987 
>4.a0« 

197, 518 
1.271 

130,640 
1.180 

1.821 

*  187. 888 

196.446 
1,3« 

131.666 
1,130 

1.843 

IM 

2,887 

271 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury ... .............. 

Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

iniridA  the  United  States  ,, ,.., 

14 

Independent  agencies: 

ktnmir  'Rnom  P.nininiiiKl<ni 

fl6 

PftderAl  ATiftuon  Absiict                — 

Outside  the  United  States. 

General  DeivlceB  Admin  stratioa. ......... 

Defense  Supply  Agency: 

In4d«  the  TTnitM  States. 

Government  Printing  Office 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration            

21 

Total,  Department  of  Defense. 

Nettnorease.  Department  of  Defcnas. 

Orandtotal,  Indndlng Department 

474.766 

473,797 

2.181^ 

1,222 

Panama  Canal 

19 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 

664,887 

661,845 

6,306 

TannesMe  Vallev  Anthorltv           .      

1,863 

Virgin  Uanda  Cornoratloa 

Net  Increase,  including  Department 
of  De(en«> 

S.    itt 

Total,  exetadlng  Department  of  Deianse. 

Net  increase,  exetading  Departmoit  of 

Defense 

90.  Ul 

87.548 

3,214           681 

1 

'  Snbieet  to  revision. 

*  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 

Table  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  throtigh  IV  of  this  report,  whose  servieea  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  Untied  States  and  foreign  povemmetUs,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  whidi  they  are  paid,  as  of  June  1963,  and  comparison  wtth  May  1963 


1 

Country 

Total 

.    Army 

Navy 

AlrFsra 

June 

May 

June 

May 

June 

May 

JUBS 

May 

Canada 

35 

63 

2,990 

21,360 

79.362 

260 

51.306 

6,202 

1,642 

52 

555 

33 

62 

3,031 

20,932 

80.075 

260 

51.513 

6.206 

1,968 

02 

563 

86 

68 

3.867 

3.600 

11.888 

360 

I8.88S 

83 

Cnte.              »_._.   -    .- 

.... 

11 
86 

62 

Fwfie  .  

123 
11 
86 

2,916 

17,660 
87.179 

17.671 
67.828 

8,390 

Ow many.. .............. ............. ..........  r.....  .^^  -r  —  — 

12.161 

O feces                              ^~     .                   ................•.....--.-.-.- 

260 

Japan --  -....-  .  -  --- 

18.220 
6,202 

18,301 
6.306 

14.553 

14.468 

18.654 

Korea.                                                                       -                     ... 

Morocco 

761 

768 

891 

62 

1,206 

Netherlands 

Trinidad.   



S2 

..._...... 

555 

663 

Total ; 

163,617 

164.665 

109.151 

10».906 

16,078 

15.986 

38,388 

38,683 

BtATBifSMT  or  Sbnatob  Btu  or  VtBGxmA  CiTUisn  agencies  reporting  larger  Increases 

TH«  MONTH  or  JXJN.  1968  ![2*  AS**^i^  ?!5!C*?^f  T^ 'j.""' ^ 

-.  ...  ,  OfBee  Department  with  3,944,  Dqmrtment  of 

Ci»fZf«n  employee*  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  3,499, 

becutive  agencies  of  the  Pedoral  Govern-  Interior  Department  with  3,136.  National 
ment  reported  civilian  onidoyment  In  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  with 
month  of  June  totaling  2,509,038  ccnnpared  j  924  ^n^,  commerce  Department  with  1,387. 
with  3.4»1.8«  In  May.  ThU  was  a  net  in-  ^^  ^  ^  decrease  was  reported  by  Treasury 
WMse  Of  17.180  including  a  net  decrease  of  Department  with  1,603.  Agriculture,  In- 
6.166  in  temporary  employment  under  the  T^V^  .t...  •nLTl,^  rw.^^^.*,*^  <.>..tim« 
puhUc  works^tcceleraUon  program  author-  ^^^"^^^  »°<*  Tr««»^  Department  changes 
iaea  by  PubUc  Law  87-658.  ^""^  largely  seasonal. 

ClviUan  employment  reported  by  the  ex-  ^  «»•  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
ecutlve  agencies  of  the  Ptederal  Oovemment,  iaert»ae  In  civilian  employment  was  reported 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1963,  which  began  *»y  «»•  Navy  Department  with  1,973.  The 
July  1.  1962.  foUows:  largest  decreases  were  reported  by  the  Army 

Department  with  3,160   and  thie  Air  Force 
Department  with  3,960. 

Inside  the  United  States,  civilian  employ- 
ment increased  23,446,  and  outside  the  United 
States,  civilian  employment  decreased  6,266. 
Industrial  emplojrment  by  Federal  agencies 
In  June  totaled  664,887.  an  increase  of  8.643. 
■niese  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Kqpendltures. 

Foreign  nationals 
Itie  total  of  %fiO9j038  civilian  employees 
eertlfled  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agencies 
TVjtal  Federal  employment  in  elvilian  ^  their  regular  monthly  personnel  reports 
agencies  for  the  month  of  June  was  »«»»«»••  ■om«  '<*•!«»  nationato  «mpl7«d 
1.459.004.  an  increase  of  21.460  as  compared  ^  ^^-  Government  acUvlUes  abroad,  but  in 
with  the  May  total  of  1.487.636.  Total  civil-  •ddltion  to  these  there  were  163,617  zoreign 
Ian  employment  in  the  military  agencies  in  nationals  working  for  U.8.  agencies  during 
June  was  1.0S0.034.  a  daeraase  of  4,380  as  June  who  were  not  counted  in  the  usual 
compared  with  1,064,813  in  |fay.  personnel  reports.    The  number  in  May  was 


164.666.    A  breakdown  of  this  employment 
for  June  follows: 

Foreign  nationals 


Month 

Employ- 
ment 

Increase 

Decrease 

July  1962 

2,510.950 
2.512.199 
2.485,324 
2,482.982 
2.498,812 
2,486.628 
2.477,940 
2.483,611 
2,486.738 
3.406.847 
3.401.848 
3,600.028 

14,455 
1,240 

August .... .... 

September  „.. . 

36,876 

October . 

2.342 

November   .. . 

15,880 

11,684 

January  1968..  ... 

8,688 

February.... .... 

5.571 
2,237 
9.800 

March     

April 

May 

8.400 

June 

17.180 

Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Faroe 

Canada 

is 

63 

2.990 

21.260 

78.362 

260 

51,306 

6,202 

1,642 

52 

555 

85 

Crete 

"i7."550' 
<7.178 

11 
86 

a 

2.867 

Pr«nc 

3.600 

tlermany..    x  

11.908 

Greece                   ... 

250 

Jnn^n , 

18.220 
6,202 

14,563 
'      751" 
"""655' 

18,533 

K5«i 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Trinidad 

891 

52 

Total 

163.617 

100. 151 

16,078 

38,388 

SUMMABT   rO«  nSCAI.  TBAE    ie«S. 

30.  lasa 


jvtim 


There  was  a  net  increase  of  13,688  in 
civilian  employment  by  eaecutlve  branch 
affeneie*  of  the  Federal  Government  during 
fiscal  year  1963  which  ended  June  30,  1963. 
The  total  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  3,600,038 
as  compared  with  3.486.496  in  Jvine  1063. 
CitHUan  and  mlHtmry  ageneiea 

There  was  an  increase  durtnc  the  year 
of  83.116  in  employment  by  civilian  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  a  decrease  at  19,683 
in  civilian  emplojrment  by  military  aganctss 
■mployment  by  civilian  agsnelas  at  the  year- 
end  totaled  1.488.004  a*  eomp««d  with  I.- 
436389  a  year  ago.  Civilian  onployment  by 
military  agencies  totaled  1.060,034  as  com- 
pared with  1.069,006  la  June  1963. 
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Iiulde  mnd  ouU  Oe  the  United  Statea 


Thar*  was  an 
nMnt  within  the 

•OUCUtlT* 

In  MnplajniMnt 
MmpUrfmuat  losld* 
June  30.  IMS, 
with  3.836.973  • 
side  the  tmited 
totaled  103.773  a* 
7«ar  aco. 

dnployment  for 
follows: 


of  10.383  in  employ- 

Xtnlted  States  by  Federal 

and  an  increase  of  3.360 

ou^de  the  United  States. 

the  United  States  as  of 

totaled  3.346.366  as  compared 

ago.    Employment  out- 

8t4tes  as  of  June  30.  IMS. 

locnpared  with  160.533  a 


1  tie  year  Is  summarised  as 


Federml    etviUmn 


e  ivpioyment. 
Jvne  1993 


TotiO— 


Ci^ibsi 
MiUtvy 


taMe  tlM  United 

tiw'u^ted 


428,889 
,060.0m 


REPORT  OP 
REDUCTION 
FEDERAL 
ERAL 
REPORT  OP  A 


JO  NT 


COMMITTEE  ON 

DP     NONESSENTIAL 

EXPENDITURES — ^FED- 

INVENTORIES — 

COMMITTEE 


STOCKIILE 


Mr.  BYRD  of 
as  chainnan  of 
Reduction  of 
penditures.  I 
era!  stockpile 
I  ask  unanimous 
port  printed  in  tht 
a  statement  by 

There  being  no 
and  statement 
in  the  Record,  as 
SrocKPHj 


V  rglnia. 


Mr.  President, 

Joint  Committee  on 

Federal  Ex- 

subknlt  a  report  on  Fed- 

;  as  of  May  1963. 

4  onsent  to  have  the  re- 

Rbcoro,  together  with 


tte 
Noi  essential 


wee 


lUs  Is  the  43d 
ports  on  Federal 
is  for  the  month  od 

The  report  Is 
on  quantities  and 
In  these  stod^iles 
Oommlttee   on 
Federal  Kxpendlturds 
Agriculture.  Defens< 
Welfare.  Interior, 
Administration. 


Tablb  1. — Strategip 
terms  qf 


Cammodi 


NatiiBalitoekpae.. 
iProduetion 


Alamlnam  oxide, 
plemental— barter . 


Aluminum  <glde.  ftued,  trade: 
NatknalstoxkpllB.. 
Sapplemental— bsrti '. 


AntlBMDT: 

Natknalatoekpile.. 
Sapplemental-tMruE 


Total 

S«efoe«Betesat< 
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The  cost  Talue  of  materials  in  inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  B4ay  1.  1963. 
totaled  $14.381.666.ia3.  and  as  of  May  31. 
1963.  they  totaled  $14.199.994358,  a  net  de- 
crease of  $81,664,804  durlAg  the  month. 


Different  unita  of  measure  make  it  impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
'moditles  and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  sununarized  by  major  category,  as 
follows: 


■k 


Suwimary  of  coal  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 


June    1992- 


1903 


400,  «6 


100.831 


June  1003 


2,900,028 


1,450,004 
1,050,024 


2;346,2U 
102;  773 


Increase 

or 
decrease 


Strategic  and  critical  niaterials: 

National  stodcpUe  > 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental-barter 


Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials  >. 


+1*583 


+32,115 
-IS,  582 


Agricultural  oommoditice: 

Prlee  support  inventory 

Inventory  transferred  trom  national  stockpile  >. 

Total,  agricultural  oommodities  ■ 


+10,283 
+2,290 


Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

CivU  defense  stoclcpile.  Department  of  Defense 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile,  DepartmeDt  of  Health.  Kdu- 
cation.  and  Welhae 


Total,  civil  delmae  supplies  and  equipment. 


eleni 


Machine  tools:  , 

Defense  Production  Act 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act. 


Total,  machine  tools.. 

Hdium i i. 

I 

Total,  all  inventories. 


Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1,  1»63 

End  of  month. 
May  31. 1963 

Net  chaiiiK 
during 
month 

$5,848,005,200 
1,  SOO,  918, 000 
1, 327.  U35, 503 

$5^  838, 070;  100 
1, 500,41a  200 
1,331,724,614 

-)9;  035, 100 

-607,800 

+3,789,011 

8,676,858,703 

8,670,204,814 

-0,653,880 

5^154. 449,996 
127,659,288 

5,078,707,903 
127,606,991 

-7^741,973 
-50;  297 

5, 282. 109;  224 

6^206,  Slfl^OM 

-78^702.270 

39,029,965 
184,878,436 

36,515,880 
185,856,386 

+585,805 
c     +977.960 

2201808,421 

222,372,266 

+1.503,845 

2,206,900 
93,224.900 

2,206,600 
91,807,300 

-300 
-1,417,200 

05,433,400 

»4,01^900 

-1,417,500 

6,449,414 

7,064.424 

+635,010 

14,281,690,162 

14, 190, 994, 358 

-81,664,804 

*  Cotton  inventory  valued  at  3128,409,100  withdrawn  bom  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-548,  during  August  1962. 


objection,  the  report 
ordered  to  be  printed 
ollows: 
toVKHTOMM,  Mat  1963 


ZM 1  WOWUCttOtl 

a  series  of  monthly  re- 

^tockplle  Inventories.    It 

May  1963. 

ooiA^illed  from  official  data 

opix  ralue  of  commodities 

submitted  to  the  Joint 

Reduction   of   Nonessential 

by  the  Departments  of 

Health,  Education,  and 

the  General  Services 


Detailed  tables  in  this  repcHt  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  l>eginning  and  end  of  the 
numth.  Net  change  flgtires  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustmento  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  flgtires  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  com- 
modities delivered  to  permanent  storage  loca- 
tions, together  with  certain  paclcaging,  jntoc- 
esslng.  upgrading,  et  cetera,  coeta  as  carried 
In  agency  Inventory  accounte.  Quantities  are 
stated  In  the  designated  stockpile  unit  ci 
measure. 

The  appendix  to  this  report  includes  pro- 
gram descriptions  and  statutory  citations 
pertinent  to  each  stockpile  Inventory  within 
the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  Inventories  covered  by  the 
repot  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows. 


Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  (all  grades).  May  1963  (showing 
by  commodity  net  changes  diuing  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  ex- 
cesses over  maximum  objectives  In  terms  of 
quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) . 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  Inven- 
tories, May  1963  (showing  by  commodity  net 
changes  during  the  month  In  terms  of  cost 
value  and  quantity). 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventories,  May  1963  (showing  by  item 
net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of - 
cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  inventories.  May 
1963  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during 
the  month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and 
quantity). 

Table  5:  Hellvmi  Inventories,  May  1963 
(showing  by  Item  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  qtumtity). 


and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  May  1963  {showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
:ost  value  cmd  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maanmum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


let,. 


abcas  ve  gmin:  Sop- 


Cost  value 


Beginning 

of  month. 

May  1, 1963 


$487. 080;  000 
435,153,900 


933;  834,  SOO 


11.361,236 


n.  730,100 
a;  747. 400 


44. 463;  800 


11.801166 


S3;  012;  106 


End  of 

month. 

May  31, 1963 


$467,680,000 
436,196,600 


923,876,200 


12,548,141 


21,735,100 
23,747,400 


44,482,500 


»;  488,000 
U.778y806 


82,268,606 


Net  change 
during 
mcmth 


+$1,041,700 


+1,041,700 


+1,380,906 


::::::;: 


+251,340 


+251,340 


Quantity 


Unit  of 
measure 


Short  ton. 

do 

do 


.....do. 


Sliort  dry  ton. 
do 

do 


Short  too. 
.....do 


.....do . — 


Beginning 

of  month. 

May  1, 1963 


End  of 

month. 

May  31,  1963 


1,128.989 
861,311 

1,128,969 
863,615 

1,990,300 

1,992,504 

37,607 

42,033 

300,003 
178,266 

200,093 
178,266 

378,350 

378,369 

30,301 
19,947 

30,301 
20,387 

60,248 

80.686 

Net  change 
during 
month 


+2.304 


+2.304 


+4.336 


+440 


+440 


Maximum 
objective ' 


1,300,000 


O        • 


200,000 


70,000 


Excess  over 
maximiuu 
objective 


792,604 


42,033 


178,359 


m 


O 


1963 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {aU  grades),  May  196S. (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  itf  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Commodity 


Aslicstos,  amosite: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter „ 

Total 

Asbestos,  chrysotile: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act... 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

Asbestos,  croddollte: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Bauxite,  meta.  grade,  Jama-ca  type: 

National  stockpifc 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surinam  type 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter ... 

Total 

Bauxite,  refractory  grade: 

National  stoapUe 

Beryl: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production ^ct..... . 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Berylltum  metal: 

Supplemental— barter 

Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 

Supplemental— barter.. 

Total 

Cadmium: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— bartw 

Total 

Castor  ofl: 

National  stockpile 

Ceketite: 

National  stockpile 

Ohromite,  chemical  grade: 

Nattonal  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter ... 

TotaL 

Clvomlte,  metaUnrgica]  grade: 

Nattonal  stockpile... 

Defense  Production  Act... 

Surolementol— barter.. 

Total 

Cliromlte,  refractory  grade: 

National  stoekpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Cobalt: 

National  stodcpile 

Defense  Production  Aet 

Supplemental— barter.. 

Total 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Colemanite: 

Supptomen  tal— barter 

See  footnotes  utemAtl  table. 


Cost  value 


Beginning 

of  month. 

May  1, 1963 


$2,637,600 
6,924,830 


8,562,430 


3,356.200 
2,102,600 
3,934,500 


0,393,300 


702,100 
6,727,635 


7.429,735 


13,925,000 
18,168,000 
87. 724, 621 


119,817,621 


78,650,800 
46,365,900 


128,925,700 


11,347,800 


9,770.200 

1,425,800 

22,730,500 


33,935,600 


11,784,070 


2.674.300 

62,400 

6,618,600 


8,245,300 


21.300,000 
12,312,700 


33.572,700 


53,261,800 


1.412,300 


12,286,800 
31,442.795 


33,729,695 


264,765,600 

35,879,900 

224,616,366 


625,260,866 


25, 149, 300 
6,678,870 


30,727,670 


109,313,100 

S2, 074, 000 

2.199,000 


223,656,700 


16,240,200 


2,636,400 


End  of 

month. 

May  31, 1063 


$2,637,600 
6,924,711 


8,562,311 


3,356,200 
2,102,ri)0 
3,934,500 


9,393,300 


702,100 
6, 727, 616 


7, 429, 716 


13,925,000 
18,168,000 
88,170,044 


120,272,044 


78,662,500 
45,365,900 


123,918,400 


11,347,800 


9,770.200 

1,425,800 

28,633,100 


39,829,100 


6,291,789 


2,674,300 

52,400 

5.519,000 


&  245, 700 


21.236,300 
12, 312, 800 


33, 549;  100 


62,639,400 


1.412,300 


1^286,800 
21,442,800 


33,729,600 


264.674,200 

36,879,900 

224,671,600 


626,225,700 


25,149,300 
5,578,370 


30.727,670 


109,286,000 

62,074,600 

2.109,000 


223,629,600 


15.866.800 


2,636,400 


Netcliange 
during 
month 


Quantity 


-$119 


-119 


-19 


-19 


+464.423 


+464.423 


-7,300 


-7,300 


+5,883,600 


+5,883,600 


-5,492.281 


+400 


+400 


—23,700 
+100 


-23,000 


-622,400 


+» 


+S 


-tl,400 

+66,'284' 


-36,166 


-27,100 


-27,100 


-383,400 


Unit  of 
measure 


Short  ton. 
do.... 


-do. 


Short  dry  ton 

do 

do 


-do. 


Phort  ton.. 
do 


— do—. 


Long  dry  ton. 

do 

do 


-do- 


.-do 

..do 


..do 


Long  calcined 
ton. 


Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 


-do- 


Pound 

do 

do 


.do. 


.do 

.do 


-do. 


-do- 


Short  dry  ton 


.do. 


.....do. 
.....do 


—.do 

do 

-.-.do 


do 


Short  dry  ton 
do 


.do. 


Pound. 
.....do- 
— .do. 


..—do 

do-... 

Loos  dry  ton. 


Beginning 

of  month. 

May  1, 1963 


11,705 
23,662 


36,367 


0,224 
2,348 
5^532 


14,104 


1,567 
25,055 


26.622 


879,740 
1,370,077 
5,667,614 


7.917,431 


4,962.851 
2,927,260 


7,880,111 


299,279 


23,333 

2,543 

11.321 


37,097 


101 


1,342,403 

22,901 

2,606,493 


End  of 

month, 

May  31, 1063 


11,705 
23,662 


35,367 


6,224 
2,348 
5,532 


14,104 


)..567 
:^5,055 


26,622 


879,74ti 
1,370,077 
5,696,306 


7,948,123 


4,962,706 
2,927,260 


7,889,966 


299,279 


23,233 

2,543 

11,372 


37.148 


54 


1,342,402 

22,901 

2.606,493 


3,871,796 


10,830,640 
7,448,969 


18,278.629 


204,864,895 


28,816 


659,452 
678,009 


1,238,061 


3.799,176 

066,646 

1,543,114 


6,327,936 


1,047,160 
196,624 


1.245,783 


76,768,118 

26,194.122 

1.077,018 


103,039,266 


107,176,718 


«7.«SC 


3, 871, 796 


10, 817, 685 
7,448,969 


18,268,574 


301,842,566 


28,816 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+30,692 


+30,692 


-145 


-145 


+51 


+51 


-47 


-12,055 


-12,056 


-3,023.330 


660,452 
678,608 


1,238,060 


3,797,409 

966.646 

1, 543, 114 


6, 326, 109 


1,047,168 
196,624 


1,246^783 


76,746,966 

26,194,122 

1,077,018 


108,018,126 


104,643,733 


«7,6I« 


Maximum 
objective  • 


48^000 


11,000 


(») 


2,600,000 


6,400,000 


137,000 


23,100 


« 


3, 000;  000 


6, 800;  000 


68,000,000 


22.000 


-1 


-1 


-1.767 


-1,767 


-21,  in 


-21.113 


-2,631,960 


Excess  over 
maximum 
objective 


W 


3,104 


26,632 


5^348,123 


1,489,966 


162,279 


14.046 


&4 


871,796 


11. 766, 574 


133,842.565 


6,816 


47^000 


2,700,000 


19;  000, 000 


m 


m 


763,060 


3.C3e,ifle 


<*) 


•4,  MS.  us 


104^  643, 7» 
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;  and  critical.  maUriaU  ituentoricM  (aU  gracks).  May  196S  {»h(nving  hy  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
g  and  quantity,  and  excetaes  omr  maximum  9bjecHve8  in  termt  of  quantity  as  of  0ie  end  of  the  month) — Continued 

y 

CostTaloe 

Quantity 

Conunodi 

Beginning 

ofmootb. 

May  1.  im 

Kndof 

month. 

May  31, 1963 

Netdiange 
dnrinR 
moo  til 

Unit  of 
measnre 

Beginning 

of  month, 

May  1, 1983 

End  of 

month. 

May  31,  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
maximum 
oljjoctlvi" 

923.800.800 

80,255,000 

799,100 

323,928.900 
5a2.'i5,S00    . 
799,210 

+168,400 

Pound 

do_ 

7.488.954 

8,222,684 

388,877 

7.487.499 
8,222,684    . 
388,877    . 

-1.456   . 

lot 

DvlBun  rrouueuun 

+100 

. do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Total 

74.915,100 

74.983,600 

+68,600 

16,100.515 

18,099.060 

-1.456 

1.900.000 

14.199.060 

"^'Ssttonalsto^pllB.. 
Dslnn  Pndoetton 
BappiHMBUl-ban 

322,407,200 

01,148,700 

8,207.614 

522,655,900 

60,801,100 

8,198,600 

+248,700 

-347.600 

-9.014 

1,008,375 

109.077 

12.382 

1,0(18,336 

106,436 

1^382 

-89 
-6« 

- 

Total 

091,783.514 

501.85^600 

-107.914 

do 

Pound 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Piece J 

Carat 

1.129.834 

1.129.188 

-681 

1.000.000 

129.163 

Cordate  fliMn,  ataeK 
Natkmal  stockpile.. 

■* 

37,787,000 

37,741,406 

—28.600 

149,842.510 

149,737,510 

-106.000 

150.000,000 

(1) 

Cordace  libers,  steal: 
NattooainockpOe.. 

'  42.940,500 

42.87Z500 

-68,000 

317,265.126 

316.649.482 

-815.664 

320.000.000 

(») 

Natknal  stockpile.. 

ket 

198.100 

393,100 

^ 

%U08 

1008 

1....^ „. 

1000 

8 

CryoBte: 

Detaiae  Fndaetkm 

T.S48.000 

7,24%  300 

-305.700 

27.334 

28,227 

-1.107 

(») 

26,227 

DiaBBOBd  dies: 

Natkmal  stodtpOe. 

487.700 

490,300 

+2.800 

15.856 

16.057 

+201 

28.000 

(») 

DisoMod.  iMbMtrlaL  cr 
Natknal  stockpile. 
SuppkHaiital— bart 

ahlng  bort: 

81,«09,S00 
15,450.700 

61,8&9,.'i00 
15.456,700 

31,118.411 

5.523.748 

31,118,411 
5.523,748 

»     _ 

do 

do 



.  Total 

77.066,200 

77.666,200 

36.637.159 

36,837.159 

30,000.000 

1637.159 

Diamond.  taMlnstriaL  St 
Natknal  stockpite. 

aes: 

100.501,900 
186,481,478 

100,501,500 
V»,  481, 478 

I..-. 

do 

9,315,183 
15,452,658 

9,315,183 
l^  452, 658 

»_ 

:::::::::t:::: 

do 

do 

Piece 

Total 

386,962.978 

286,982,978 

34.787,841 

24,767,841 

11000.000 

1787.840 

Diamond  tooiR 

Natknal  stockpile. 

1.015.400 

1,015,400 

64,178 

64,178 

(»> 

•4,178 

Teathen  and  dovo: 
Natknal  stockpile. 

S8.064.S00 

37,906,300 

-96^200 

Pound 

Short  dry 
ton. 
_do 

9,187,880 

9,164.188 

-21602 

1800,000 

364.188 

Floonpar,  add  grade: 

M;  187, 500 

1,394.400 
J»,8H800 

26^187,500 

1.304.400 
33.525,900 

463,049 

19,700 
873,233 

463,049 

19,700 
en,  233 

TkA^^i^  f^n  itmitlm 

kut 

1 

SoppleneBtal-bartt 

• 

+itMO* 

do 

_ 

Total 

61,066,700 

61.087,800 

+1,100 

do 

.....do 

do 

do_ 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ounce. 

Pound 

do 

1,156,981 

1,155,961 

281000 

875,981 

Fluenrar,  meteQarttea 
Natknal  stockpile. 
8appleiaMitat-t«r 

grade: 

n,333,400 
1,506,100 

n,33%400 
1,806,100 

-i 

389,433 

43,800 

389,443 

41800 

V 

Total 

18,840,500 

18.840,600 

.... .._.... 

412,423 

411243 

... ... 

375,000 

37.243 

OrapMta,  aatnnl,  Ce 
NMlsinlrtwfi^. 

taif  UDorplioas 

937,900 
341, 3B« 

937,900 
341,200 

4,455 

1,428 

4,455 

1,«8 

TataL..     .. 

1.279,100 

1,279,100 

5,883 

6.883 

1606 

1283 

Oraphtte,  natnnd.  Ma 

Natleiial  stocicpoe. 
Supptomental— bai 

lagascar,  crystal- 

7,066,200 
145,650 

7,096.300 
210.312 

' 

34,233 

1,268 

34,233 
1.857 

ar            

',  eyistalUno:  Na- 
ekpfle 

+64.653 

+989 





Total 

7,201,859 

7.266,512 

+64.668 

35.501 

36,090 

+589 

17.200 

11880 

Oi»jJitl8,aatiga^otfie 
tlanai  stadcpoe — . 

1,896,400 

1,898,400 

_--___^^_^^^_^__ 

5,487 

5,487 

1100 

1387 

Hyooctae:  Natknal  tU 

301800 

30;  800 

......-.»—•* 

2.100 

1100 

ino 

P) 

lodtae: 

Natknal  atoekpOe 
8appleitiiltal-*oi 

Sr""~IIIIIII"! 

^083,000 
1,041,200 

4,082,000 
1,041,400 

• 

2.977,648 
994,920 

1977,648 
994.920 

• 

"•*~~**T 

yLWA" 

1    w    * 

do 

Troy  onnce... 
Ptece 

Total 

M23,aoo 

M23.400 

+200 

3,972.568 

1971568 

..— 

4.300.000 

W 

NattaMlstodpBe 



1388,800 

^52^800 

• 

13.937 

11937 

1000 

1937 

NsMBBMStscfeplle 

8,m:«a» 

4,066,800 

+72.900 

51.183,983 

51.270.565 

+106.602 

57.500.000 

(«) 

KyaattMMillta: 

lAetriiniiiiiii 

811,600 

:                   1 

811,600 

Short  dry  ton 

.    Short  ton 

do. 

do 

" do.-, 

9,387 

1387 

4.800 

4.587 

Natknal  KoApBe 
Defense  Prodoctlo 

.    319,  M,  no 

1,960,700 
78.381,300 

3N,3n,100 

1,790,900 

78,383,200 

1,050.370 

6.239 

327,998 

1.050.370 

4.738 

337.996 

• 

-189.800 
+900 

-3D1 

— — 

.      ■■■■   ■     ■   ■    .T 

ter..v. 

Total 

■daftiMe. 

.      309,56a  100 

300.371,200 

-188,900 

1,383.607 

1.381096 

-501 

381000 

1.097,096 

See  footnotes  at  < 

1 1 

"A 

1 1                         1                         1 

1963 
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Tabuc  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  May  1968  {showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  valtte  and  q%tantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  Ae  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


»     ■ 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month. 

May  1, 1963 

End  of 

month, 

May  31, 1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

of  month. 
May  1, 1963 

End  of 

m«mth, 

May  31, 1963 

Net  change 
during 
nuMith 

Maximum 
objective  > 

ExoesBOver 

maxlmuMi 

obJeeUTc 

Magnesium: 

Nnti4)nal  "t^kpii^          

1131,231100 

$131,111100 

-$111000 

Short  ton 

do. 

180.769 

181602 

-167 

107.000 

71602 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore: 
Natkma)  "tockpiM         

21,036,600 
14.511796 

21,025,500 
14.611798 

144.485 
1^351 

141485 
141351 

Sopplemental— barter .. 

do. 

do 

Total 

36,631398 

36.531298 

281886 

281836 

61000 

281836 

Manganese,   battery   grade,   synthetic 
dioxide: 
Natknal  st4M*knii* 

1096,600 
1524.700 

1005,600 
1624.700 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

do 

21.272 
1779 

21,272 
1779 

,- 

Dfifann  Pfodnction  Act        

Total 

1630,200 

5,631300 

25.051 

21061 

31000 

1051 

liinnneae,  dMrnkal  grade,  type  A: 
Natknal  stocknile             . 

1131300 
1064,384 

1131300 
1063,500 

21307 
117.607 

21307 
117,607 

-784 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

11 197, 584 

11191800 

-784 

141914 

141914 

31000 

111914 

Mangaiwiae,  cbemieal  grade,  type  B: 
National  stocknile           .            

131800 
1841.500 

131600 
1841800 

1.822 
91016 

1,822 
91016 

Sunnlemental — barter        

-700 

do 

do 

do 

Total..... 

1974,100 

1971400 

-700 

101838 

101838 

61000 

47.838 

Manganese.  metolkirgk»l  grade: 

National  stocknitn                           .  . 

241241100 
171711900 
381171389 

241241100 
171711900 
384,001134 

1851.364 
1051771 
1407.407 

1851.264 
1051771 
1411628 

do 

Supplemental— barter 

+821846 

do 

do 

Flask 

+11221 

.._.... 

Total 

661127,289 

651957,134 

+821845 

11311443 

11327,663 

+11221 

1801000 

1827.663 

Mereory; 

National  atocknlte 

21031500 
1441300 

31031600 
1441300 

121636 
11000 

121635 
11000 

do 

do........ 

Total 

3S.48^700 

3148N70O 

148,625 

145,625 

111000 

31525 

Mhw,  moacovito  bkick: 
Natkmal  stocknile 

27,644.200 

40.867,700 

4,694.943 

27.631.300 

40.857.700 

4.794.511 

-HOOO 

+W."668' 

1 

Pound — 

do 

do 

do 

do_ 

11.621674 
1451251 
1.429.538 

11.621.211 
1451251 
1,4«».478 

-1463 

TlAfMiMi  PrAdufltkm  Act 

„„,..... 

Supplemental— barter 

+29.938 



— 

Total 

71191848 

71281411 

+81868 

11611463 

11531838 

+24.475 

1301000 

11231988 

Mica,  mnsoorite  film: 

NaiiAoal  iitnrknilA 

1058,100 
631300 
932,746 

9,058,100 
681300 
953.946 

1,733.083 

102.681 

91635 

1,733,083 

101681 

97.996 

DataMe  PradnetioD  Act 

+21:266" 

III                  III                  1 
III                  III                  1 
III                  III                  1 
III                  III                  1 
III                  III                  1 
111                  III                  1 

44  4    44  4    4 

III          III          1 
I  1      1          III          1 
III          III          1 
III          (11          1 

Supplemental— barter 

+1461 



Total 

M,  624, 146 

M.  641 346 

+21.200 

1,931.280 

1,981760 

+1461 

1.301000 

631780 

Mica,  museoTite  splittings: 
Natkmal  stoekDUe 

40, 508,  ,100 
1225,800 

40.501300 
1231800 

41040,294 
1821257 

40,040.294 
1831267 

Totd 

41884,100 

41824.100 



41861551 

44.861651 

21.201000 

21661651 

Uk*.  pldogopite  block: 

fiatkmal  stockpOe 

301600 

301600 

221126 

231126 

17.000 

901136 

Mka.  phkKopite  spUttlngs: 

National  stoApile...^*. 

1581500 
1101007 

1881800 
1191891 

""+81884" 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. do... 

do 

do.- 

Pound 

. do 

1079.063 
1.791713 

1079.062 
1.871490 

+71787' 





Total 

4.682,507 

4.771.3W 

+81884 

1871774 

1941561 

+71787 

i.mooo 

1341661 

Molybdenum: 

NaUonal  stockpite. .., 

81696,400 

81295.900 

-1,399.800 

81.7tt.ll3 

81511745 

-1.271867 

50.001000 

21.611745 

Nttd: 

Natknal  stockpile. — ^ 

Deleite  Production^ct 

181,981600 
101,141800 

181.981600 
101601.000 

"'-iiiioo' 

SM.804.6B6 

111  281 916 

SH  881 616 
109,381693 

-39 

-969.253 





Total 

381132.400 

281489.600 

-6^800 

441561601 

44180i309 

-961292 

821001000 

m.  904. 309 

Opium: 

National  stocki^ 

11661,700 

11661,700 

191 7S7 

191767 

-f 

171800 

319«L 

Falladtum: 

Natknal  sto<^pae 

1079.000 

177.300 

11171200 

1079.000 

177,800 

11171200 

Troyoonea... 

88.811 

7,884 

•41124 

81811 

7.884 

611124 

" 

Defense  Produetkn  Act 

Supfriemental— barter       

-do 

.....do 

::""":::: 

Total 

14.431500 

14.431500 

do      

741  no 

741 819 

.......•«...«•» 

8M.000 

401810 

PabnoQ: 

Natknal  stot^pOe 

1730.300 

1739.300 

Pound 

Trayeunee... 
.....do...... — 

313S17M 

31331769 

W 

21331768 

Platinum: 

National  stockpik 

Suppkmental— iMTter 

•1879.900 
1024,500 

81879.900 
1024.600 

711 343 
41988 

711843 
41880 

...... ...... 

— ...... — 

Total ^ 

60,904,400 

61904.400 

.....do._ 

Pound 

781  S«S 

781842 

161000 

601.3426 

Pyrothnim: 

Natkmal  stockpile 

411000 

411000 

87.066 

•7.065 

«1«06 

1.866 

See  footnotes  at  end  et  table. 
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dONGRISSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENAlli                                   July  29 

H  ie  and  eritical  wuUerials  inventorie*  (all  ffradeii).  May  1993  {tKovnng  by  commodity  nel  changet  during  (ke  month  in 
moo  mnd  quantity,  and  exeetaet  over  maximum  ol^eeUwea  in  term$  of  quantity  at  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 

*  itT 

Cost  ralue         ^ 

., 

Quantity 

- 

Camaui 

lUnllMlllHf 

orBontb, 
May  1.  lOb 

End  or 

month. 

May  31,  1963 

Net  tkmmgf 
durlBK 
montfa 

Unit  of 
nuaoore 

Befinnbig 

of  month. 

May  1,  1063 

End  of 

month. 

May  31. 1963 

Net  change 
ilurinic 
month 

Maximum- 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
maximum 
ol)Jectlve 

N'ationalitaAplte 
Supplemental— ta 

Totid 

860^680.700 
8.128.684 

860,060.700 
3,128.700 

^Matton 

do 

do 

Ounce... 

do 

do._ 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce... 

Sheet  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

do... 

5,801,481 
232.253 

5.601.481 
232.262 

'•-               

+816 

73,180.384 

72.180.400 

+16 

5.833. 733 

*83*733 

■.....■ 

660,000 

*  18*  733 

guinidin^: 

Nattona]  stockpile 

'  Quinine: 

Natioaalatodcpffe 

RaivoHtkr 

^680. 700 

2.600.700 

1,708,377 

1,76*177 

1.60*000 

168, 3n 

4.049.900 

4.017.900 

-21000 

6.300,732 

6,309,732 

o 

*«»,782 

7.134.9W 
6,663.650 

7,134,900 
'      6,«K,S07 

+iio«' 

10,042 
6.848 

10,042 
*»48 

(  or 

+100 

.. 

».—  .•.•... 

Total 

12.788.550 

12.803.407 

+K848 

16.800 

1*090 

->-100 

*780 

11,390 

Ran  tsftos  ffMioiMt 
DafeuK  Pn>diKtlc 

RnMllUfllT 

National  itodcpOe 

n  Act 

657,800 

657,800 

6. 085. 570 

*  08*  570 

(•) 

*  08*  570 

78,100 

78.100 

1 

618 

618 

(») 

618 

Sobbcr: 

Naiioaalstoc 

kpfle 



781,801,600 

776.334.900 

-5.4711700 

1,011.288 

1,004,175 

-7.033 

750,000 

284,175 

RntnftllllB! 

SupplraiRital— bo 

Botite: 

Natlnalstoekpac 
DtftoKProdmiki 

Total 

Kotile,  drivfantor  dii 
Defense  Prodnctk 

SappMre  and  rabr 
Nattooalstoi^pile 

NathMHd  atorkpOc 
Sopplemrntal— ba 

Totd 

f  er i 

650,500 

S50.500 

15.001 

1*001 

(«) 

1*001 

%07Q,]00 
X72«,I00 
1.  on,  800 

%  070. 100 

,^     ^  725. 100 

1,061.300 



18.800 
17,502 
11.032 

1*880 
17,410 

11.  «e 

1  Act 

■  «r , 

-182 

-, ^- 

_....„„ 

n  Act 

5,856,500 

5,856.500 

47,823 

47.641 

-182 

65,000 

m 

7,062 

7.062 

P) 

7,052 

190,000 

190.000 

Carat 

16,187,500 

1*187.500 

18,080,000 

C) 

787.106 
1,070,900 

7S7.100 
1.070,800 

Pound 

do........ 

do 

do 

ShoettOB 

—..do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

Sboet  ton 

do 

Pound 

.    .-do. 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

.....do 

97.100 
156,518 

•7.100 
156,518 

(  «r 

■ 

1,827,600 

1.827,600 

253,618 

35*618 

400,000 

(») 

Shellac! 

Natiemd  stoekpBe 

SOkon  eacMde,  cradf- 
National  stoekpfl« 
Suppleniental— ba 

8^781,200 

8^734,100 

-63,100 

17. 616, 046 

17.402,027 

-114.010 

7.40*000 

1*0001087 

^ 

11.8KS00 
38^811,880 

11,304,600 
36^814,100 

64.607 
131,806 

04.007 
131,806 

■  «r 

+i300 

T*t«i 

sak  noOa  an4  wa 
National  stoe 

8ak,i»»n 

Nattonairtwr 

Spccnoa: 

Nattaariotoe 

Rtr. 
kirfic 

• = 

3B.»6,300 

38;  306,600 

+X00O 

19*602 

19*802 



10*000 

0*5O.> 

1.91«,400 

1,865,800 

-5a  080 

1.414,712 

1,382,487 

-32.225 

97*000 

112,487 

481^600 

486,600 

...._•...«....* 

113,516 

113,515 

13*000 

(■) 

4,77^400 

4.77^400 

33. 44%  158 

3*442,158 

23,00*000 

448,158 

Tdr.itoatnebloctaB 
Nathnal  stoekfrile 

M      .......... 

496,800 

406,800 

1.274 

1,274 

—  —  *«*«*—«*««  — 

300 

074 

Tale,  oleatito  CUM 
Nattoaalaloe 

^ 

381,000 

281,000 

3,901 

*001 

^^^    ■■■■■■M»»»» 

P) 

*001 

i  AeiLrrill""!" 

Tanbdma: 

Mt  008^  880 

0^7K«» 

21,100 

M;  on,  000 

0;7K400 
21,100 

+7*100 

3.422.866 

1. 681, 166 

8,006 

*4»l«78 

1,M1,106 

*«6 

-2,387 



BnpplMiBatal-ba 
Tot*l 



20,00,000 

30,736,800 

+7St800 

4,962,367 

4,960,880 

-2.387 

2,420,000 

2,530,880 

Tbortam: 

1  Aet 

42.000 
16^906,361 

42.000 
17. 13a  666 

848,674 
*  167, 700 

84*674 
*27*»75 

SuppienMntal 

1— ha 

r  <»... 

+22*307 

+121,276 

■  *»     •     *_•• 

Total 

10.047,361 

17.172.658 

+22*107 

0.00*274 

*  137,549 

+121,275 

(») 

*  127, 549 

tin: 

NstkHMlatoekplle 
Sapplemootal— bn 

8B;4n,700 
Hh  404.000 

«ao,on.40o 

-1.837,160 

Lonfton. 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

n*341 
7.806 

»7,486 
7.806 

-786 

'  W... 

Titanina: 

9 

888,841;  700 

88T.006.480 

-1,887,880 

14*746 

M*on 

-786 

11*000 

18*901 

ntia 

1  Act 

178^786,800 
a8,«r,700 

17*1002.200 
tt.  007, 700 

-0^680 

32, 449 
*021 

*t31 

-7 

— — r— — ~ 



■■ 

Tiital 

aB.86i,IOO 

SOI,  780;  000 

-6*000 

a.  on 

a.«n 

-7 

« 

11,468 

idofteUe. 

8<e  f  oatottM 

•t« 

' 

• 

<•   -  .     1 .: 

1963 
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Table  l.—Siratetie  and  critical  muUricia  imemtnrica  iaU  «r«leo),  Ma^  1965  HAowing  6y  eommodity  met  ekaaqea  dmrint  the  month  in 
termt  of  cott  value  and  qua$Uity,  and  exeeuee  omr  «m»«8»»  oijech'oiio  im  tenm*  of  quarUity  at  of  the  end  of  the  month)— -Continued 


CostTahM 

Quantity 

Conunodltj 

Boginntaig 

ofmoath. 

May  1, 1063 

End  Of 

BMBth, 

May  31,  1963 

Netobange 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
moasure 

Beginning 

ofnumth. 

May  1.1063 

End  of 

month. 

May  31,  1063 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  * 

Exoeas  over 
Tn«Tiinum 
objective 

Tungsten: 

National  stoekpOo 

Defense  ProdnctiMi  Act.  ..      

Suppiemontal— barter 

$36*139,300 

31*77*700 

1*64*200 

$30*137.900 

3UL77*700 

1*64*2U) 

-$1.«0 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

—..do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

130.072.509 

7*186,563 

*  762. 319 

120,071,330 

7*186.563 

*  762. 310 

-1.170 

L-. 



Total 

70*54*200 

70*54*800 

-!,«» 

204.021,391 

204.020.221 

-1.170 

60,000,000 

IK  020. 221 

Vanadiom: 

National  stockpile 

31,867,900 

31,867.900 

1*730,893 

1*730.803 

- 

2,000,000 

1*730,893 

VefaUble  tannin  extract.  ebeBtnok: 

National  stockpile 

11,030,800 

11.030.800 

42,705 

42.708 

1*000 

13,706 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  qnebracbo: 
National  stockpile 

40,237.700 

0*21*300 

-1*800 

10*003 

19*088 

-76 

18*000 

11,«1 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle: 

National  stockpile... 

*  91*  700 

*84*800 

-69,900 

39,314 

39.037 

-277 

30.000 

87 

Zinc: 

364.339.400 
70.588.200 

364.339,400 
79.58*200 

1,25*866 
32*896 

1.256,866 
323,806 

Supplemeotal — barter _. 



Tnliil 

44*027,600 

443,927,600 

1,68*762 

1,580.762 

17*000 

1.402,762 

Zirconium  ore,  baddeleylte: 

National  stockpile.... .: 

71*600 

71*600 

1*533 

1*613 

« 

i*ai 

ZIroonium  ore,  circon: 

National  ift^w*trpiiA                   

284,600 

27*500 

-14,100 

4,810 

4.871 

-210 

« 

4.571 

Total: 

National  stockpile ... 

T>Al«njM  Production  Act 

*84*00*200 
1,500.91*000 
1,  327. 935. 503 

*  83*  070, 100 
1,  ,'inO,  410, 300 
1,331,724.514 

-*  935. 100 

-607.800 

+*78*011 

Sn  notemen  tal — bftrter 

'  Total,  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials 

*67*85*703 

*  67*  204. 814 

-*  KA,  889 

I  Maximum  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  determined  pursuant  *  Not  in  exceas  of  maximum  obiecttva. 

to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.8.C.  98-98h).    The  a^„,^.  n^„„n^  ,^„  ,«,w»*.  -.K.„jff^  k»  »»,«  n...«.^i  a..^^,^  » .i-j-w^.m^-. 

present  objectives  represent  qoanUtia  of  materials  estimated  to  be  necessary  in  the  ^J^Tk^I^^^t^^I^S^^        ^  ^     '  QeaenX  Servtoo  Administration 

ivent  of  a  S-yeor  wbi  In  which  oversea  sources  would  not  be  available.  ^^  ">•  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'  No  present  objective. 

Table  2. — Agricultural  commodiOet  inventories,  May  1963  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cott  palue 

and  qtiantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

v'            Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month. 

May  1. 1963 

End  of 

month. 

May  31. 1963 

Net  change 
during 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning 

01  month. 

May  1, 1963 

End  of 

month. 

May  31, 106: 

Netdiange 
daring 
month 

Prlo»«niiport  Inventory: 

Dwic  commodlliw:                  c 

Oom                      ..il....          1.         ... 

$770.04*451 

4.85*336 

800.00*080 

8.88*611 

*00*800 

607.221 

61*747 

2.304,444,166 

1.767.  as 

$68*S27.S86 

4,*'i0,S36 

80*20*037 

7,36*084 

*  16*  174 

187.  M 

4.88*714 

2,306,00*166 

00.687 

-$8*11*865 

-irili'iii' 

-1.81*490 
+2.161,114 

-340.016 

+4.87*967 

+11,251.001 

-937,806 

niMiuq 

66*778.744 

1*865 

4.68*678 

78,01*071 

1*13*668 

42,308 

9*914 

1,U*36*«U 

12,40*788 

£7*46*786 

1*888 

i.«7*U« 

6*80*417 

4*40*863 

17,013 

007.  «1 

1.18*48*749 

1*30*649 

-7^111.910 

Cotton,  extra-long  staple.^...........    . 

Bale 

do. 

Poiind__,,., 

Cotton,  upland .    

Peanuta,  fanners'  stock 

Pfianutt.  fhHW 

-7.610 
— 14.(M*644 

"Hundredw^^ 
do 

B"fh<»l ,   .. 

+1*07*808 

Rica.  rWH 

-3*104 

Rice,  rou^ 

whSu^f..        .,,     , 

+81*677 
+1,31*107 

Pulgur— —.—-»»—>—■»»■__»■,———,——»■■-— — 

-17.004.616 

BiKhel 

Total, baric commoditta..... 

*  00*  01*  618 

*83*68*700 

-71,32*856 

.,„,,,,.  ..■»_•. 

*»—•>•••*..._ 

Designated  noobasic  comxaodMea: 

t^nrioy                         

124.00*838 

760,  M4, 081 

12*060 

22**'S*8a 

52,81*448 

2*13*963 

36*883 

101,60*247 

*943,358 

540,381 

$31,007,110 

764.747.066 

11*68 

234.45*818 

54.307,400 

20.722.638 

36*883 

10*79*628 

1*017.106 

1,30*104 

+$7,000,278 

-14.307.628 

-1*128 

+7, 704.  on 

+1.400.052 
-4.414.348 

+*ioi.*88i' 

+1.07*750 
+76*751 

27.97*270 

702.00*752 

1.037,746 

18*42*230 
6*647,136 
0*90*774 

4a*m 

684,870,473 

14.881.380 

487,890 

8*661.  on 

680,309,130 
01*280 

41*80*600 

67,862,606 

8*17*374 

48*  «B 

72*467,963 

1*802,007 

1,3H4S2 

+T.aMwni 

Grain  sorgham.... 

do 

Pound 

do „ 

do 

do 

.    ..<W 

do 

fimbA. 

do 

-12,70*613 

Honey — Z - 

Milk  and  bntterfat: 

nntttr , 

-127.487 
+1*08*240 

Batter  oil 

+1.91*472 

Cheeae ..  ........ . .. .. 

-^l!  00*  500 

Ohee 

MUk,  dried 

•M*  507. 480 

o»t*          , I -  , 

+1.711,557 

«yo 

+72*602 

Total,  designated  nonbosic  commodities 

1,30*042,883 

1.21*930,566 

+4.287,983 

Hundredweight. 
Poond 

Beans,  dry  edible... ....       ........... .. 

*U*188 
1.014.«a 
*  399. 014 

1*43*830 
41*646 

14.80*238 

*Wl,46e 
1,014,923 
14.03*983' 
4,38*019 
43*846 
7,61*608: 

+88*281 

48*985 

*33*8S0 

2,70*887 

*382,048 

83*  3» 

7*01*807 

64*610 
*33*6S0 
4.73*033 
1,84*083 

88*  ai 

41,467,330 

+57,638 

f>tv»iiiw«f*l  oil,  f^^iywl 

FlaxMird......................................... 

+*73*9a0 
-*  18*836 

Bushel. 

doj 

+1,94*346 

fioybfara. , 

-*40*863 

OaUon 

Pound 

VeceUble  oil  oroducta - 

-*  887.  530 

-17,68*387 

Ti>tit1  tfNrnnH'ohrin-'-rHftt 

1*T0*7M 

31, 087. 017 

-*7D*I01 

..■ ■ ■ ........... 



- 

*iH««*on 

*O7*707,O68 

-7*741.971 
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wr^  cmmmMNm  «mwi»IoHm,  Jf«y  IMS  («lko«e<»9  »y  oommotfily  iMf  oJkMi^M  tfiiHii^  tke  rnoia^  im  ttrmt  of  oott 

volM  mnd  gnmrniitp )  — Ocmtlniied 

C 

BBHIOdlty 

CootTataM 

Quantity 

BogiBBing 

of  month. 

May  1. 19b 

BBdof 

month. 

May  31, 1963 

Netdiange 
dnrint 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning 

of  mmth, 

May  1, 1963 

End  of 

month, 

May  31,  1963 

Netcliange 
during 
month 

Invwtary  tnadtond  fti 
Cotton  BCTpO^ 

maftttaMlstoApOe:' 
lyiSin 

9106. 874. 843 
33. 784. 444 

$103, 874, 843 
3^734.148 

Bale              

122,066 
47.288 

131966 
47.188 

-$fia307 

do 

-100 

TMBl.  iBVfBtary 

noofcmd  Ikom  BOttooBl  itock- 

127.  MO,  388 

122,006,901 

-8a3»7 

do 

17a  243 

170.143 

-100 

Tslkl.  •ptoultan] 

8^381100,334 

8^306^31^964 

-75,793,370 

Tabu  8.— OM  d 

wnl  Serrloea  Admlnlstratlan  pannant  to  Public  Low  88-«6           Source:  Compiled  flrom  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agrfcoitore. 

iftfiiM  tuppUea  and  equipment  inventories.  May  1963  (showing  by  iUm  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  qtuintity) 

anmodttT 

Cost  78100 

Quantity 

c 

of  month, 
May  1, 1M3 

! 
Eidof 
month. 
May  31. 1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning 

of  month. 

May  1, 1963 

End  of 

month. 

May  31.  I06£ 

Net  change 
during 
month 

OKHifcnintocfcplte. 

CTiir  'Ml  iiMlMnloi 
BMUoloctMi  wmfpn 

>epartmeot  of  Detaae: 

ent  (engiiie  feneraton,  pompo, 

inL  pipe,  and  fltttnga). 

$10,033,373 

1.773.883 
X  134. 130 

$ia033.273 

1772,531 
H730.086 

lO-mfle  units 

0) 

46 

46 

-$61 
+585.966 

ent 

— 

Total 

36.020.ge5 

36.515.880 

+585,806 

BaBMtton.Mid 

kalK 
Welfi 
stock 

iUntl 

Mkpile,  Department  of  Heoltb, 

o: 

1,  and  aawdated  Items  at  ehrfl 

a  waraboases. 

tt  manatectanr  loeatiana„ 

140, 767, 711 

8,430.643 

37.648,807 

1.044.186 

143,210,165 

8.430,642 

37. 531, 514 

604.075 

+1.442.444 

O 

0) 
Each 

dii^Bfls  mot 

Otvll  <teWtMI>  ttDCVID 

-114.383 
-3Aaill 

1.900 

1.980 

s  (functional  aasemblto  oUmt 
.... — .................... -. 

(«) 

RoplwifahinMit  imJ 
tttin  boapttals}. 

Total 

184.878,436 

181886.386 

+9n.960 

Total,  ehrll  dotal 

)  sappUes  and  equipment 1       330.806,421 

223,372.266 

+1,863,845 

i  Composite  B 
Tabu  4.— 

roup  < 
-Mm 

r  man-r  different  items.                                                                      Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  tbe  Department  of  Defense  and 
'                                                                                         tbe  Department  of  Heaitb.  Education,  and  Weliwe. 

hine  tools  inventories.  May  1969  (showing  by  iUm  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 

Item     - 

CoMtTaloe 

1 

Quantity 

Tlejinnint 

ofmootb, 

May  1. 1963 

1 
Ekid  of 
month. 
May  31, 106: 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  ol  measure 

Beginning 

of  month. 

May  1.  1963 

End  of 

mmth. 

May  31, 196C 

Net  change 
during 
month 

DofeMoProdDeUoBAd 

Iaitan«B ~ 

OmlHM 



831.700 

3.144.300 

43.900 

$21,400 

1.144.300 

43,900 

-$300 

Tool 

dn       

An 

4 
108 

7 

T 

MB 

7 

4» 

TMd . 

rfoAet: 

Z308.000 

1308.600 

-300 

114 

117 

+3 

NotkBol  Indortrtal  B«i 

la  iUrofB 

ObImoo          .  . 

'     84.836.300 

37.800 

3. 036. 900 

6.623.900 

83.780,700 

37,800 

3.086.900 

»,  668. 300 

-1,756.800 

do 

do 

7,774 

1 

301 

1,866 

7,647 

1 

Ml 

1.648 

-337 

Ob  low  to  ottaar  ■• 
OBloontosdMolp 

5Si::— :=-::::: 

+338,300' 

do — 

do     

+s 

Total 

•3,334.800 

91.807.300 

-1.417.300 

9.643 

9.307 

-148 

ir„tml    mMa 

thuk 

ok 

96.433.400 

94.018,900 

i 

-1,417.800 

9,666 

9,814 

-142 

Soano:  Conpilod 
Tablb  5. — 

k'om  leporta  rabmltted  by  the  General  Services  A  dminBtratioa. 

lelium  inventories,  May  1968  (showing  by  iUm  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 

Item                       ^ : 

Cost  ▼aloe 

Quantity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

May  1. 1963 

End  of 

month, 

May  31, 1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning 

0.  mmtb. 

May  1. 19^3 

End  of 

month. 

May  31, 1963 

Net  change 
daring 
month 

HeUom: 

Stored  kbove  crom 

a 

8851.579 
6,007.835 

$357,083 
6,726,441 

+$6*404 
+628,606 

Cubic  loot 

do- 

38,600,000 
781,600,000 

39.ioaooo 

804,600,000 

+500,000 

StflTOo  DiKjerjroun 

+81000.000 

Total.  Haiti 

rv 

6^440.414 

7,084.434 

+635,010 

do. 

38012011080 

833, 601 088 

^"••i^P^  WW 

SoonKCoB^ 

pOMll 

■on  reportaaotimttted  by  tbe  Department  of  tbe  Interta 

• 
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xac  AMD  cBtncai.  ma- 
National  stockjHle 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materiala  Stodc 
Piling  Act  (50  UB.C.  98-08h)  provides  t<a 
the  establiahment  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration is  responsible  for  matring  purchases 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  pro- 
viding for  their  storage,  security,  and  main- 
tenance. These  functions  are  performed  In 
accordance  with  directives  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning. 
The  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from 
other  Oovemment  agencies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  stockpile  objectives  es- 
tablished by  OEP.  In  addition,  the  General 
Sendees  Administration  is  responsible  for 
disposing  of  those  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  OEP  determines  to  be  no  long- 
er needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  pedicles  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7.  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1969  (24 
FJL  10809).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  inventories. 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  803  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  n.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Qecutlve  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chase metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Government  use  or  resale,  in  order  to  ex- 
pand productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  programs  certified  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Supplemental — borfer 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  C J-Jt..  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of  ma- 
terials placed  in  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
(7  UJS.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic  and 
other  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  resiQt  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agricultural  products,  unless  ac- 
qtilred  for  the  national  stockpile  or  for  other 
purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile  established  by  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1064  (7  UJB.C. 
1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  materials 
which  have  been  or  may  be  so  aoqutred,  tha 
materials  obtained  undsr  the  programs  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tung- 
sten, Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  ColumMan- 
Tantalum  Production  and  Purchase  Act  of 
1956  (60  UJS.C.  App.  2191-2195),  which  ter- 
minated December  31, 1958.  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  as 
authorised  by  the  provisions  of  said  Produc- 
tion and  Purchase  Act. 

AORICXTLTITXAL   COMMOOrrXXS 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (16  UJS.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJS.C.  1431),  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964  (7  UJB.C.  1741), 
which  includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  the  Agricultxiral  Act  of  1956  (7  UJBXX 
1442) ,  the  Ajsricultural  Act  of  1968  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco.  In  ooa- 
formlty  with  the  act  of  July  2B.  1045.  M 


amended  (7  JJ3.C.  1313).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  19tt.  price  support  Is  man- 
datory for  the  basic  commodities — com.  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobaooo — and 
specific  noobaslc  oommodlUec;  namaiy.  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterflit.  and  tbe  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterf  at.  Undtf  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  as  producers  of  com 
voted  in  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  com  authorlBed  by  that  act,  price 
support  is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  toe  wool 
and  mohair  is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1964,  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31,  1966.  Price  support 
for  other  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities 
is  discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is 
supported,  the  price  of  the  other  must  be 
supported  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  cause  them  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  on  the  market.  This  program 
may  also  include  operations  to  remove  and 
dispose  of  or  aid  in  the  removal  or  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  piupoee  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels 
not  in  excess  of  permissible  price-support 
levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  piirchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  in  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  Incentive  pa3rments 
based  on  marketings.  The  producers'  com- 
modities serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgage 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in 
the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbiuvements  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  cosnmodltleB 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquiring 
the  coauuodltles. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicaUe  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  AsBlstanoe  Act  of  1964  (7  UJB.C.  1691). 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  tttle 
n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  the  Agrl- 
cxiltural  Act  ot  1958.  the  act  of  August  19. 
1968.  in  the  case  of  commeal  and  wheat  flour, 
and  the  act  of  September  31, 1050,  with  regard 
to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency  areas. 

Inventory  trans/erred  from  national  stockpile 
This  inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-06  and  Public  Law  87-648.  The 
I»tx:eeds  from  sales,  leas  costs  incurred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  Into  tbe  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts;  therefore,  such  prdeeeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  in  the  optfatlng 
accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

CIVn.   DEFENSK   SUPPUXS  AMD  BQUZFBCBNT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 

The  Department  <a  Defense  conducts  this 

stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 

(h)    of  Public  Law  930,  81st  Congress,  as 

amended.    Tbe  program  is  designed  to  pro- 


vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials 
to  mintmi—  the  eflects  upon  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  in 
quantity  needed  to  c(^>e  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  in 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting  of 
general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
'The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  pursuant  to 
section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  delegated  by  the  President  following 
the  Intent  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
1058.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the  procxire- 
ment,  storage,  maintenance,  inspection,  sur- 
vey, distribution,  and  utilization  of  essential 
supplies  and  equipment  for  emergency  health 
services.  Tlie  medical  stockpile  includes  a 
program  designed  to  pre-poaition  assembled 
emergency  hospitals  and  other  medical  sup- 
plies and  equipment  Into  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHian  TOOU 

Defense  -Production  Act 

Under  section  308  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  UJS.C.  App.  3008)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  expansion 
of  productive  capacity,  in  accordance  with 
programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  anergency  Planning. 

Nation€U  Industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  p<dlcles  established  and 
directives  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  General  Servloes  Administration 
is  responsible  for  care,  maintenanoe,  uttllza- 
tlon,  transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair. 
restoration,  and  renovation  of  national  in- 
dustrial reserve  equipment  transferred  to 
OSA  under  the  National  Industrial  Reserve 
Act  of  1948  (50  U.S.C.  451-463). 

HBJITM 

The  helium  conservation  program  Is  eon- 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved 
Sept^nber  IS,  1960  (PubUc  Law  86-777:  74 
Stat.  918;  60  VS.O,  167)  and  subseqtient 
Impropriations  acts  which  have  established 
fiscal  limitations  and  provided  borrowing 
authority  for  the  program.  Among  other 
things,  the  Hellimi  Act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  produce  helium  in 
Government  plants,  to  acquire  heUum  from 
private  plants,  to  sell  helium  to  meet  einrent 
'I*'"*"***,  and  to  store  for  future  use  hdlum 
that  Is  eo  prodtioed  or  aoqulrad  in  exeea  of 
that  reqidred  to  meet  current  demands. 
Sales  of  helliun  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  at  prices  established  by  him 
which  shall  be  adequate  to  liquidate  the  costs 
of  the  program  within  25  years,  except  that 
this  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary 
for  not  more  than  10  years  for  funds  bor- 
rowed for  purposes  other  tlian  the  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  of  helltmi  plant*  and 
facllittoB. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  produced 
In  Oovemment  plants  and  acquired  Cram 
private  plants.  Helltim  in  excess  of  ctmekit 
demands  is  stared  In  ttae  Cllflside  gaafleld 
near  Amarlllo,  Tex.  Tlxe  unit  of  measure  la 
cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  InCh 
absolute  pressure  and  70*  F. 
Statckxnt   or   Sof  ato«  Btsd  or   Vibczmia 

Ttkb  ooet  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
tories as  of  May  81.  1068.  totaled  $14,199.- 
994368.  This  was  a  net  decreaee  of  $81,- 
664.804  as  compared  with  the  May  1  total  of 
$li.381,6M.18S. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  1944.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constantinos 
N.  Qeranios  (Konstantlnos  N.  Qeranioe) .  his 
wife,  Dlonysslak  Nlcbolaou  (Mouzak)  Oer- 
anlos,  and  their  children,  Nicholas  K.  Oer- 
anlos  and  Demltre  K.  Qeranios;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MSTCALT): 

8. 1946.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reservation 

of  certain  federally  generated  power  for  xise 

in  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manstikld  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Btjrdick,  Mr.  McCaktht,  Mr.  McGsx, 
Mr.    Nelson,    and    Mr.    Tottnq    of 
North  Dakota) : 
S.  1946.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
wheat  adjustment  and  price  .  support  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  A^cxilture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovsbn  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

S.  1947.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110(h) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 

S.  1948.  A  bill  to  limit  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  after  July  1,  1965.  to  projects  which 
ci^not  be  self -liquidating  xmder  applicable 
State  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Towxa  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  i^xpear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By   Iilr.   MBTCALF    (for   himself  and 
•  Mr.  Moss) : 

8. 1949.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations 
and  proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and 
safety  inspection  and  Investigation;  health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  metal- 
lic and  nonmetalllc  mines  and  quarries  (ex- 
cluding coal  and  lignite  mines);  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insxilar  Affalm. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MxTC*i.r  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  1950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
21,  1928,  relating  to  standards  of  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  permit  the  use 
of  additional  standard  containers;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce;  and 

8. 1961.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Ellas  NeJame  (Noujalm) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  M^.  SPARKMAN: 

8. 1962.  A  bill  to  extend  and  broaden  the 
authority  to  Insure  mortgages  under  sec- 
tions 809  and  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  1953.  A  bill  authorizing  construction  of 
a  bcmk  protection  project  on  the  Ouyandot 
River  at  Barbotursville.  W.  Va.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
8. 1954.  A  bill   for   the  reUef   of  Patrick 
K.  Yen  and  family;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
8. 1955.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  ot  Mlhailo 
Radosavljevlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PREFERENCE  OF  POWER  FOR 
MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  tiave  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  wealth  of  natural  resources  that 
we  have  in  Montana.  The  current  dis- 
cussion of  this  authorization  bill  and, 
more  specifically,  the  Knowles  project, 
give  me  cause  to  comment  again  on  this 
situation.  Water  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  State's  most  important  re- 
source. The  rivers  of  Montana  have  pro- 
vided sites  for  some  very  important  and 
successful  hydroelectric  power  projects, 
both  public  and  private.  These  generat- 
ing facilities  have  supplied  the  energy 
to  meet  the  local  demands,  but  also  have 
provided  the  additional  incentive  to 
bring  into  the  State  new  industry  and 
the  resulting  benefits.  In  addition,  these 
projects  have  contributed  to  the  overall 
generating  scheme  of  the  Columbia  and 
Missouri  River  Basins. 

Montana  is  an  upstream  State;  and 
because  of  its  developed  and  imdeveloped 
reservoir  sites,  it  contributes  a  great  deal 
of  power  generation  and  flood  control 
downstream.  Montana  Is  a  State  which 
is  Just  beginning  to  flex  its  muscles  in 
its  transition  from  a  largely  rural  State 
to  one  with  growing  metropolitan  areas 
and  potential  industrial  development. 
Many  of  us  see  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power  as  one  of  the  major  instruments 
in  this  development.  Therefore  we  have 
come  to  be  sensitive  about  keeping  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  the  power  generated 
at  these  large  upstream  projects  for  use 
within  our  own  State,  and  not  merely 
permit  the  energy  and  beneflts  to  flow 
downstream. 

This  attitude  may  appear  to  be  some- 
wliat  parochial — and  if  it  is.  I  have  no 
apologies  to  make;  but  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  flnd 
similar  attitudes  in  each  and  every  State. 
If  they  have  a  resource  of  which  they  are 
justly  proud,  they  want  to  see  that  the 
major  benefit  is  realized  in  their  own  im- 
mediate area.  This  statement  is  not  be- 
ing made  without  a  full  awareness  of  the 
problems  that  arise  from  regional  de- 
velopment and  cooperation.  We  live  in 
a  Federal  system;  and  the  interests  of 
our  sister  States  must  be.  and  should  be. 
considered.  The  people  of  Montana 
want  to  be  placed  on  record  as  stating 
that  they  are  willing  to  cooperate;  but 
they  will  not  stand  idly  by  while  their 
resources  are  drained  off  for  the  benefit 
of  those  downstream. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce,  and 
send  to  the  desk,  proposed  legislation 
which  would  give  Montana  a  preference 
for  at-site  power  and  a  portion  of  the 
benefits  realized  downstream  at  all  new 
federally-constructed  projects  in  Mon- 
tana. The  language  is  Identical  to  that 
contained  in  Senate  bill  3558,  of  the  87th 
Congress.  I  realize  full  well  that  it  will 
be  opposed  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government,  but  it  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  discussed.  It  is  a  subject  of 
considerable  concern  to  the  Montana 
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congressional  delegation  and — more  im- 
portantly— to  the  people  of  Montana.  In 
the  instance  of  Knowles  Dam.  if  it  is  to 
be  built,  then  the  people  of  Montana 
should  realize  most  of  the  benefits.  A 
preference  as  provided  in  my  bill  will 
establish  these  guarantees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  this  bill  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Rxcoro. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1945)  to  provide  for  the 
reservation  of  certain  federally  gener- 
ated power  for  use  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, introduced  by  Mr.  MAvsnoji.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
at-site  capability  of  power  and  energy  gen- 
erated at  Federal  projects  now  under  con- 
struction or  hereafter  constructed  within 
the  State  of  Montana,  or  such  p<n^ons 
thereof  as  may  be  required  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  loads  under  contract  within 
this  reservation,  shall  be  reserved  for  use  in 
the  State  of  Montana:  Provided,  That  at- 
site  capability  of  the  Yellowtail  project  shaU 
l>e  reserved  for  use  in  the  State  of  Montana 
hereunder  in  the  same  percentage  as  the 
waters  of  the  Big  Horn  River  are  allocated 
to  the  State  of  Montana  by  subdivision  2. 
paragraph  B.  of  article  V  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  compact,  consented  to  by  the  Act  of 
October  SO,  1951  (65  Stat.  663) . 

8x0.  2.  An  equitable  share  of  the  increase 
in  system  firm  power  generated  at  down- 
stream Federal  projects  by  reason  of  the 
storage  and  release  of  water  from  Federal 
projects  in  Montana  shall  l>e  reserved  for 
use  In  the  State  of  Montana.  In  determin- 
ing said  reservation  there  shall  be  consid- 
ered, among  other  relevant  factors,  machine 
capacity,  amoxints  of  water,  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  utUixed  in  distributing  and 
marketing  the  system  firm  power.  Portions 
of  the  reservation  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  not  required  to  meet  Montana  loads 
under  contract  may  be  sold  for  use  outside 
the  State  subject  to  recaU  on  reasonable 
notice. 

Mr.  AIETCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  complete  concurrence  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Montana's  rivers  are  our  State's  greatest 
resource,  and  dams  have  been  built  on 
the  rivers  of  Montana.  The  Washington 
Power  &  Light  Co.  has  built  dams  at  Nox- 
on  Rapids  and  at  Cabinet  Gorge,  and 
that  power  is  completely  exported  from 
Montana;  there  is  no  way  to  save  it  for 
our  State. 

TTie  only  way  by  which  we  can  preserve 
for  the  State  of  Montana  this  vital  and 
necessary  power  is  to  have  enacted  into 
law  a  measure  such  as  the  one  my  senior 
colleague  has  introduced,  and  thus  de- 
velop those  rivers  by  means  of  public 
power — a  Federal  power  system. , 

The  Knowles  Dam  bill,  which  will  come 
before  us  later  today,  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  Hungry  Horse  Dam  is  another  case 


in  point.  The  power  we  have  lost  at  the 
Fort  Peck  Dam  is  another  case  in  point. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  this 
measure,  Mr.  President;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B4ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
kind  and  cooperative  remarks. 

Inasmuch  as  he  has  mentioned  the 
Cabinet  Gorge  Dam  and  the  Noxoh  Rap- 
ids Dam,  both  within  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  both  generating  200.000  kilo- 
watts of  power,  I  would  state  that  the 
entire  400.000  kilowatts  of  power  generat- 
ed at  those  two  dams— built,  not  by  the 
Montana  Power  &  Light  Co.,  but  by  the 
Washington  Power  &  Light  Co. — are 
sent— all  of  those  400,000  kilowatts  of 
power— outside  the  State  of  Montana. 
So  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  these  resources,  which 
are  ours,  should  be  used  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  Montana,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily for  the  benefit  of  the  States 
downstream. 


SELF-LIQUIDATION  OF  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL PROJECTS  THROUGH  THE 
USE  OF  INCREASED  TAX  REVE- 
NUES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  110(h)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  self -liquidation  of  urban  renewal 
projects  through  the  use  of  increased  tax 
revenues  derived  from  the  project  area 
itself.  It  has  been  estimated,  and  real- 
istically so.  I  believe,  that  some  75  per- 
cent of  urban  renewal  projects  which  are 
now  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance are  designed  to  create  in  the  proj- 
ect area,  new  capital  values  which  can 
then  be  assessed  to  provide  the  city  with 
substantial  increases  in  tax  revenues.  I 
feel  States  should  be  encouraged  to  en- 
act State  laws  allowing  the  localities  to 
pledge  these  increased  tax  revenues  as 
security  for  the  financing  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  project — ^these  projects  could 
then  be  made  self -liquidating.  The  tax 
burden  on  the  Federal  taxpayer  would 
be  eliminated.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
California  has  such  a  law. 

The  successful  disposal  of  these  self- 
liquidating  revenue  bonds  to  financial  in- 
stitutions would  require  assurance  in 
advance  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  im- 
provements going  into  the  project  area. 
This  would  mean  more  and  better  plan- 
ning at  an  early  date — in  this  way  soimd- 
ness  of  the  projects  can  be  better  assured. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  approximately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1947)  to  amend  section  110 
(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
limit  financial  assistance  under  title  I 


of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  itfter  July 
1,  1965,  of  projects  which  cannot  be 
self -liquidating  under  applicable  State 
law. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  change 
4he  Federal  urban  renewal  statute  so 
that  funds  would  be  available  for  new 
urban  renewal  projects  only  if  they  are 
undertaken  by  cities  or  other  local  gov- 
ernments or  their  agents,  purpose  being 
to  place  urban  renewal  projects  in  the 
future  under  the  effective  control  of  the 
city  or  other  local  government. 

Presently,  urban  renewal  projects  are 
for  the  most  part  undertaken  by  hous- 
ing authorities  or  urban  renewal  agen- 
cies which  have  their  own  separate  cor- 
porate status  or  varsring  degrees  of 
autonomy.  It  is  true  members  of  these 
separate  agencies  are  generally  i4>- 
pointed  by  the  mayor  or  city  fathers,  but 
these  urban  renewal  officials  are  in  office 
for  prescribed  terms,  and  are  just  not 
under  the  effective  control  of  the  city 
or  other  local  governments. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  officials  un- 
dertaking the  projects  should  be  com- 
pletely responsible  to  the  city  or  other 
loccJ  government,  and  this  would  be  true 
under  this  proposed  legislation.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
amendment  would  not  prevent  a  public 
corporate  body  such  as  a  redevelopment 
agency  or  a  housing  authority  from  un- 
dertaking an  url)an  renewal  project  for 
the  city,  if  the  city  actually  has  full  legal 
and  practical  control  over  the  opera- 
tions involved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 

The  bill  (S.  1948)  to  limit  financial 
assistance  xmder  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  after  July  1.  1965,  to  proj- 
ects which  cannot  be  self-liquidating 
under  applicable  State  law,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Town,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  RULES  FOR 
CERTAIN  METALLIC  AND  NON- 
METALLIC  BONES  AND  QUARRIES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be-, 
half  of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  provide 
a  system  of  health  and  safety  rules  and 
regulations  and  proper  enforcement 
thereof;  health  and  safety  inspection 
and  investigation;  health  and  safety 
training  and  education  for  metaUic  and 
nonmetalllc  mines  and  quarries — ex- 
cluding coal  and  lignite  mines;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  Ue 
on  the  table  until  next  Monday.  August 
5.  1963.  so  that  other  Senators  may  have 
an  opportimity  to  join  in  sponsoring  this 
proposed  legislation.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  an  ex- 
planatory statement,  prepared  by  me. 
relating  to  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  the  bill 
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of  ujBsafe  working  cx>ndltlons  In  employments 
eovered  by  this  Act,  and  to  consult  with  and 
mdvlse  employers  aa  to  the  best  means  of 
preventing  Injuries;  and 

(g)  to  hold  saeh  hearings,  issue  such  or- 
ders, and  make  such  dedalona.  based  upon 
findings  of  fact,  as  are  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  provlalons  of  this  Act, 
and  such  orders  may  reqtilre  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  persons  from  an  unsafe 
place  except  for  the  ptirpoee  of  making  It 
safe,  and  then  only  after  proper  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  protect  persons  while  do- 
ing such  work. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  United  Statee  Bureau  of 
Iflnee.  or  any  duly  authorized  repreeentatlve 
of  such  Bureau,  may  Inspect  such  places  of 
emplojrment,  question  such  employeee,  and 
Inveatlgate  such  conditions,  practlcea,  or 
matters  In  connection  with  employments 
subject  to  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  determine  whether  any  person 
has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
any  code  provlslan,  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
lasued  thereunder,  or  which  may  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. No  employer  or  other  person  shall 
refuse  to  admit  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ised representattvea  to  any  such  place  or 
ahall  refuse  to  permit  any  such  Inspection. 

(b)  Any  employer  may  request  the  advice 
of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Minee  or  his  authorized  representative. 
In  complying  with  the  requirements  of  any 
code  provision,  rule,  or  regulation  adopted  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In 
case  of  practical  dlfllcultiee  or  unnecessary 
hardships,  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Iflnee  In  his  discretion  may  grant 
vaiiatlona  from  any  such  code  provision, 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  particular  provisions 
thereof,  and  permit  the  use  of  other  or  dif- 
ferent devices  If  he  finds  that  the  purpoee  of 
the  rule,  code  provision,  or  regulation  will 
be  obeerved  by  tibe  variation  and  the  safety 
of  employeea  will  be  equally  aecured  thereby. 
Any  person  affected  by  such  code  provision, 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  his  agent,  may  request 
the  Director  of  ttie  United  Statee  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  grant  such  variation,  stating  in 
writing  the  grounds  on  which  his  request  is 
based.  Any  authorization  by  the  Director 
of  the  XTnlted  States  Bureau  of  Mines  of  a 
varlaUon  Shall  be  in  writing,  shall  deecrlbe 
the  conditions  under  which  the  variation 
shall  be  permitted,  and  ahall  be  publlahed  aa 
jurovlded  In  section  S  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  237).  as  amended. 
A  properly  indexed  record  of  all  variations 
shall  be  kept  In  the  ofllce  of  the  Director 
at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mlnea  and 
open  to  public  inspection. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  shall  create  and  eatabllsh  an  advisory 
committee  compoeed  of  not  more  than  six 
members  to  exercise  consultative  functions 
In  connection  with  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  Such  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  metallic  and  nonmetalllc 
mine  and  qtiarry  owners  and  of  representa- 
tives of  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mine  and 
qviarry  workers  in  equal  number.  The 
members  of  such  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws. 

(b)  The  advisory  committee  shall  advise 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the 
promulgation  of  a  code  of  reasonable  stand- 
ards, and  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
safety  and  health  conditions  and  practices  in 
metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mines  and  quar- 
ries pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
$50  for  each  day  of  actual  service  on  the 
committee  (including  each  day  he  is  travel- 
ing on  ofllcial  businees)  and  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  Travel  B^pense  Act  of  1040.  be 


fully  reimbursed  for  traveling,  subsistence, 
and  other  related  expenses  Incurred  in  such 
service. 

Sac.  0.  Any  employer  who.  willfully,  vio- 
lates or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  with  any  lawful  rule, 
regulations,  or  order  adopted  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  any  employer  or 
other  person  who  willfully  Interferee  with, 
hinders,  or  delays  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, acting  through  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  or  any  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  such  Bureau  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act  by  refusing  to  admit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  tlirough 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  or  any 
duly  authorised  representative  of  such  Bu- 
reau to  any  place,  or  to  permit  the  inspection 
or  examination  of  any  emplojrment  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  place  of  such 
employment,  or  who  willfully  hinders  or  de- 
lays the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  United  Statee  Bxureau  of  Mines 
or  any  duly  authorised  repreeentatlve  of  such 
Bureau  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act  (section],  shall 
be  guilty  of  an  offense,  and.  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  punished  for  each 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  9100  nor 
more  than  tS.OOO  or  by  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  sixty  days,  or  by  both,  and  In  any 
case  where  such  employer  Is  a  corporation, 
the  ofllcer  who  willfully  permits  any  such 
violation  to  occur,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offense,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  also  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $3,000  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  by 
both. 

Sac.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
shall  have  authority  to  appoint,  subject  to 
the  dvn  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1049,  as  amended,  such  ofllcers  and 
employees  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of -this  Act,  and  to  pre- 
scribe  the  powers,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  such  ofllcers  and  employeea. 

Sxc.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  8.  For  the  ptirpoees  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com-, 
munlcatlons  betvreen  any  State,  territory, 
poeseeslon,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
any  other  State,  territory,  possession  tl  the 
United  States,  or  between  any  State,  terri- 
tory. pKissession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  foreign  co\intry,  or  wholly  within 
any  territory,  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Colxunbla,  or  between  points  in  the  same 
State  if  passing  through  any  other  State  or 
through  any  territory,  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  through  any  foreign 
country. 

(b)  The  term  "metallic  and  nonmetalllc 
mines  and  quarries"  Includes  all  types  of 
mine  and  mining  operations,  including  but 
not  limited  to  mines,  quarries,  open  pit  oper- 
ations, and  strip  mlnee,  but  not  including 
coal  and  lignite  mlnea.  and  all  types  of  oper- 
ations for  the  processing  of  metallic  and 
nonmetalllc  minerals  extracted  from  such 
mines.  The  term  "operations  for  the  proc- 
essing of  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  minerals" 
as  vised  in  this  paragraph  means  the  sizing, 
shaping,  classifying,  crushing,  grinding,  mill- 
ing, precipitation,  separation,  concentration, 
mixing,  roasting,  pelletlzlng,  smelting,  refin- 
ing, and  such  other  work  of  processing  such 
metallic  and  nonmetalllc  minerals  as  Is  usu- 
ally done  by  the  operator  at  or  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  mine  site  or  at  places  located  In  rela- 
tion to  the  mine  site  with  regard  to  the  avail- 
ability of  transportation,  fuel,  power,  water, 
and/or  other  factors,  and  does  not  include 
such  other  work  of  processing  such  metallic 
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or  nonmetalllc  minerals  as  Is  usually  done  by 
a  consumer  or  others  In  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  such  minerals. 

(c)  The  term  "operator"  meana  the  per- 
son, partnership,  association,  or  corporation, 
[and],  or  subsidiary  of  [such]  a  corporation, 
operating  a  mine  and  owning  the  right  to  do 
so. 

Sac.  0.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  persons  or  circtmi- 
stances,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circimistances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  MircALr  is  as  follows: 

BXPUUfATOaT  Statbmznt 
This  bill  Is  based  In  part  on  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  bills  In- 
trodticed  in  previous  Congresses  to  establish 
a  permanent  Federal  health  and  safety  pro- 
gram for  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mines, 
and  from  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Safety  Act  (Public  Law  85-742). 

Tlie  principal  dlfferencea  in  approach  be- 
tween the  present  draft  bill  and  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  are  that  the  former 
provides  for  broad  enforcement  powers,  rath- 
er than  specifically  limited  enforcement  au- 
thority as  in  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  and 
that  it  doee  not  exclude  smaller  mines  or 
have  a  "grandfather  clause"  permitting  the 
continued  use  of  unsafe  eqviipment  in  use 
at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  act. 
Principal  provisions  of  the  bill  would: 

1.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing through  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  a  health  and  safety 
code  for  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mines 
and  quarries. 

2.  Orant  right  of  entry  for  inspection 
purpoees. 

3.  Require  submission  of  accident  and  oc- 
cupational diseases  reports  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed. 

4.  Empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  order  withdrawal  of  all  persons  from  an 
unsafe  place  except  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  safe. 

6.  Provide  criminal  penalties  for  obstruc- 
tion or  failure  to  comply  with  orders. 

6.  Create  advisory  committee  with  equal 
representation  of  labor  and  management. 

7.  Define  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mines 
and  quarries  to  Include  all  types  of  mine 
and  mining  operations  other  than  coal  and 
lignite  mines,  and  specified  related  process- 
ing operations,  including  milling,  smelting, 
and  refining  and  other  enumerated  opera- 
tions performed  by  the  mine  operator  at  at 
adjacent  to  the  mine  site  or  at  places  located 
in  relation  to  the  mine  alte  with  regard  to 
economic  f actora. 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  POR 
PROSECXmON  OF  PROJECTS  IN 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 
POR  FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  NAVI- 
QATION— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6016)  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  in  certain  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  Ise  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILUS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 


names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions: 

Authority  of  July  18,  1063: 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  EIrebiozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application 
before  it  on  Krebiozen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000:  Mr. 
JAvrrs,  Mr.  Kkatino,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Scott. 
Authorities  of  July  18  and  24.  1063: 

S.  1914.  A  biU  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Mr.  Baktlktt,  Mi'.  Bocos,  Mr.  CasX, 
Mr.  Chdicb,  Mr.  Curtis,  lii.  Douglas,  Mr. 
FONG,  Mr.  HsusKA,  Mr.  Ikoutx.  Mr.  Pboutt. 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rxbicoff.  tix.  Salton- 
stall.  and  Mr.  Yabbokough. 

Authority^f  July  24, 1963 : 

S.  1937.  A  bill  to  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  by  securing  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  various  incidents  of  employment, 
to  establish  an  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Enolz. 
and  Mr.  McCastht. 

Authority  of  July  25. 1963 : 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appointment  of  a  Presidential  Commission 
on  Autonlation:  Mr.  Douglas,  and  BCr.  Long 
of  Missouri. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

John  H.  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  northern  district  of  &(issis- 
sippi,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  a  reappoint- 
ment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  August  5,  1963.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statraient 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

,  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  29,  1963,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1122)  relating 
to  the  exchange  of  certain  lands  between 
the  town  of  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  the  Pres- 
bsrterian  Retirement  Facilities  Corp. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAU3,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHSBT: 
Addresa  delivered   by   Senator  Kbpauvbk 
before  the  Cto«at  Lakea  Association  oC  BaU- 
road  and  ytllitiea  Commissioners,  White  Sul- 
phur l^inlnga,  W.  Va.,  on  June  22,  1968. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATT— AD- 
DRESS BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  extraordinary  inform- 
ative and  somber  address  delivered  to 
the  Nation  on  Friday,  July  26.  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
proposed  partial  nuclear-test  ban 
treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  27.  1963] 

TazT  or  PaasmzNT's  Aooazsa  to  Nation  on 

A-TzsT  TaaATT 

Oood  evening,  my  fellow  citizens. 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  In  a  spirt  of  hope. 
Eighteen  years  ago  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons  changed  the  course  of  the  world 
as  well  as  the  war.  Since  that  time,  all 
mankind  has  been  struggling  to  escape  from 
the  darkening  prospects  of  mass  destruc- 
tion on  earth.  In  an  age  when  both  sides 
have  come  to  possess  enough  nuclear  power 
to  destroy  the  human  race  several  times  over, 
the  world  of  communism  and  the  world  of 
free  choice  have  been  caught  up  In  a  vicioxis 
circle  of  conflicting  ideology  and  Interests. 
Each  Increase  of  tension  has  produced  an 
Increase  in  arms;  each  Increase  In  arms  has 
produced  an  Increase  In  tension. 

In  these  years,  the  United  Statea  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  frequently  communi- 
cated suspicions  and  warnings  to  each  other, 
but  very  rarely  hope.  Our  representatlvee 
have  met  at  the  summit  and  at  the  brink; 
they  have  met  In  Washington  and  in  Moa- 
cow,  at  the  United  Nations  and  In  Geneva. 
But  too  often  these  meetings  have  produced 
only  darknees,  discord  or  disillusion. 

Yesterday  a  shaft  of  light  cut  into  the 
darkness.  Negotiations  were  concluded  in 
Moscow  on  a  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  teats 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under 
water.  For  the  first  time,  an  agreement 
has  been  readied  on  bringing  the  forces  of 
ruclear  destruction  under  international  con- 
trol— a  goal  first  sought  in  1046  when  Ber- 
nard Baruch  submitted  our  comprehensive 
plan  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

XNSPaCTION    BTTaOLS 

That  plan,  and  many  subsequent  disarma- 
ment plans,  large  and  small,  have  all  been 
blocked  by  those  oppoeed  to  international 
Inspection.  A  ban  on  nuclear  tests,  how- 
ever, reqvilres  on-the-spot  inspection  only 
for  underground  tests.  This  Nation  now 
possesses  a  variety  of  technlquea  to  detect 
the  nuclear  tests  of  other  nations  which 
are  conducted  in  the  air  or  under  water. 
For  such  tests  product  unmistakable  signs 
which  our  modem  instrrunents  can  pick  up. 

The  treaty  initiated  yesterday,  therefore, 
is  a  limited  treaty  which  permits  continued 
imderground  testing  and  prohibita  only 
those  tests  that  we  ourselves  can  police.  It 
requiree  no  control  posts,  no  on-site  Inqtec- 
tion  and  no  International  body. 

We  should  also  understand  that  it  has 
other  limits  as  well.  Any  nation  which 
signs  the  treaty  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
withdraw  if  It  finds  that  extraordinary 
events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
treaty  have  Jeopardized  Its  supreme  inter- 
ests; and  no  nation's  right  to  self  defense 
will  In  any  way  be  impaired.  Nor  doas  this 
treaty  mean  an  end  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  It  will  not  reduce  nuclear  stoekpilaa; 
It  will  not  halt  the  production  of  nudear 
weapons:  it  vrlll  not  restrict  their  use  in 
time  of  war. 

Nevertheless  thU  Umltad  treaty  wUl  radi- 
cally  reduce  the  ntrelaar  testing  whleh  would 
otherwlae  be  oonduetad  on  both  aldae;  it 
wiU  prohibit  the  United  Statea.  ttaa  Unitad 
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I  do  not  say  that  a  world  wlthovit 
sion  or  threats  of  war  would  be  an  easy  world. 
It  win  bring  new  problems,  new  challenges 
from  the  Oommnnlsts.  new  dangers  of  relax- 
ing our  vlgUanoei  or  of  mistaking  their  in- 
tent. 

But  those  dangers  pale  in  comparison  to 
thoee  of  tbe  splrallng  arms  racs  and  a  collision 
course  toward  war.  Since  the  beginning  of 
history,  war  has  been  mankind's  constant 
companion.  It  has  been  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception. Even  a  nation  as  young  and  peace- 
loving  as  oitf  own  has  fought  through  eight 
wars.  And  three  tlmee  in  the  last  a>4  years 
I  have  been  required  to  report  to  you  as  Presi- 
dent that  this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  XTnion 
stood  on  the  verge  of  direct  military  con- 
frontation— ^In  Laoe,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Cuba. 

A  war  today  or  tomorrow,  if  it  led  to  nu- 
clear war.  would  not  be  like  any  war  in  his- 
tory. A  fuU-scale  nuclear  exchange.  lasting 
less  than  60  minutes,  oould  wipe  out  more 
than  SOO  million  Amsrlcans,  Xuropeans,  and 
Russians,  as  weU  as  untold  numbers  else- 
where. And  the  survivors,  as  Chairman 
Krushchev  warned  tbe  Communist  Chinese, 
"would  envy  the  dead."  For  they  would  in- 
herit a  world  so  devastated  by  explosions  and 
poison  and  fire  that  today  we  cannot  even 
conceive  of  all  its  horrors. 

So  let  us  try  to  turn  the  world  from  war. 
Let  us  make  the  most  of  this  on)ortunity  and 
every  opportimlty,  to  reduce  tension,  to  slow 
down  the  perilous  nuclear  arms  race,  and  to 
check  the  worldl  slide  toward  financial  an- 
nihilation. 

rASXOtrr  rsABS 

Second,  this  treaty  can  be  a  step  toward 
freeing  the  world  from  the  fears  and  dangers 
of  radioactive  faUout.  Our  own  atmospheric 
tests  last  ]rear  were  conducted  under  condi- 
tions which  restricted  such  f aUout  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum.  But  over  the  years  the 
number  and  yield  of  weapons  tested  have 
rapidly  Increased— and  so  have  the  radioac- 
tive hazards  from  such  testing.  Continued 
xmrestricted  testing  by  the  nuclear  power. 
Joined  in  time  by  other  nations  which  may 
be  less  adept  in  limiting  poUution,  will  in- 
creasingly contaminate  the  air  that  aU  of  us 
must  breathe. 

Even  then,  the  number  of  children  and 
grandchildren  with  cancer  in  their  bones, 
with  leukemia  in  their  blood  or  with  poison 
In  their  lungs  might  seem  statistically  smaU 
to  some,  in  comparison  with  natural  health 
basards.  But  this  is  not  a  natural  health 
haaard — and  it  la  not  a  statistical  Issue.  The 
loss  of  even  one  human  life,  or  the  malfor- 
matton-of  even  one  baby — who  may  be  bom 
long  after  we  are  gone — should  be  of  con- 
cern to  us  aU.  Our  children  and  grand- 
children are  not  merely  statistics  toward 
which  we  can  be  Indifferent. 

Nor  does  this  affect  the  nuclear  powers 
alone.  These  tests  befoiil  the  air  of  all  men 
and  all  luitions,  the  committed  and  the 
uncommitted  alike,  without  their  knowledge 
and  without  their  consent.  That  is  why  the 
continuation  of  atmospheric  testing  causes 
so  many  countries  to  regard  all  nuclear  pow- 
ers as  equally  evil;  and  we  can  hope  that 
its  prevention  will  enable  those  cotmtries  to 
see  the  world  more  clearly,  while  enabling 
all  the  world  to  breathe  more  easily. 

Third,  this  treaty  can  be  a  step  toward 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  nations  not  now  possessing  them.  Dur- 
ing the  next  several  years,  in  addition  to  the 
four  current  nudear  powers,  a  smaU  but 
significant  number  of  nations  will  have  the 
InteUectual.  physical  and  financial  resourcee 
to  produce  both  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
means  of  delivering  them.  In  time,  it  is 
estimated,  many  other  nations  will  have 
either  this  capacity  or  other  ways  of  obtain- 
ing nuclear  wartiMds,  even  as  missiles  can 
be  oommerdaUy  purchased  today. 

I  ask  you  to  sttqD  and  think  for  a  moment 
what  it  would  nsean  to  have  nuclear 


onm  In  many  hands — In  tbe  hands  of  coun- 
tries large  and  small,  stabls  and  unstable, 
responsible  and  Inaqxmslble.  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  There  would  be  no 
rest  for  anyone  then,  no  stabUlty,  xxo  real 
security,  and  no  chanoe  of  effective  disarma- 
ment. There  would  only  be  Inoreasad 
chances  of  accidental  war.  and  ah  Increased 
neceesity  for  the  great  powers  to  Involve 
themselves  in  otherwise  local  oonfllots. 

If  only  one  thermonuclear  bomb  were  to 
be  dit^ped  on  any  American.  Russian  or 
other  dty — ^whether  it  was  launched  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  by  a  madman  or  an  enemy, 
by  a  large  nation  or  small,  from  any  comer 
of  the  world — ^that  one  bomb  oould  release 
more  deetructive  force  on  the  Inhabitants  of 
that  one  helplMs  city  than  all  the  bombs 
dropped  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Neither  the  United  States,  nor  the  Soviet 
Union,  nor  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  France 
can  look  forward  to  that  day  with  equanim- 
ity. We  have  a  great  obligation — aU  four 
nuclear  povrers  have  a  great  obligation — to 
tise  whatever  time  remains  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  'to  persuade 
other  coimtrtes  not  to  test,  transfer,  acqiilre. 
possess,  or  produce  such  weapons. 

This  treaty  can  be  the  opening  wedge  In 
that  campaign.  It  provldee  that  none  of  the 
parties  wlU  ssslst  other  nations  to  test  in 
the  forbidden  enviroimients.  It  opens  the 
door  for  further  agreements  on  the  control 
of  nuclear  weapons.  And  It  U  open  for  all 
nations  to  sign.  For  It  is  In  the  Interest 
of  ail  nations — and  already  we  have  heard 
from  a  ntmiber  of  countries  who  wish  to 
Join  with  us  promptiy. 

oanr  zif  bbuusitt 

Fourth,  and  finally,  this  treaty  can  limit 
the  nuclear  arms  race  in  ways,  which  on 
bcdance,  will  strengthen  our  Nation's  security 
far  more  than  the  continuation  of  unre- 
stricted testing.  For  in  today's  world,  a  na- 
tion's security  does  not  always  increase  as 
its  arms  Increase,  when  its  adversary  is  doing 
the  same.  And  imllmited  competition  in 
the  testing  arul  development  of  new  tjrpes 
of  destntctive  nuclear  weapons  wiU  not 
make  the  world  safer  for  either  side. 

Under  this  limited  treaty,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  testing  of  other  nations  could 
never  be  sxifllclent  to  offset  the  ability  of 
o\ir  strategic  forces  to  deter  or  survive  a 
nuclear  attack  and  to  penetrate  and  destroy 
an  aggressor's  homeland.  We  have,  and 
under  this  treaty  we  will  continue  to  have. 
aU  the  nuclear  strength  that  we  need. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  have  tested 
nuclear  weapons  of  a  yield  higher  than  that 
which  we  have  thought  to  be  necessary;  but 
the  100-megaton  bomb  of  which  they  spoke 
a  years  ago  does  not  and  will  not  change 
tbe  balance  of  strategic  power.  The  United 
States  has  deliberately  chosen  to  concen- 
trate on  more  mobile  and  more  efficient 
weapons,  with  lower  but  entirely  sufficient 
yield;  and  our  security  is  not.  therefore. 
Impaired  by  the  treaty  I  am  discxissine. 

aXBK   or  CHZATINO 

It  is  also  true,  as  Ifr.  Khrushchev  would 
agree,  that  nattona  cannot  afford  in  these 
matters  to  rely  simply  on  the  good  faith  of 
their  adversaries.  We  have  not.  therefore, 
overlooked  the  risk  of  secret  violations. 
There  is  at  present  a  poaslblllty  that  deep 
In  outer  space,  that  himdreds  and  thousands 
and  millions  of  miles  away  from  the  earth 
Illegal  tests  might  go  imdetected.  But  we 
already  have  the  capability  to  construct  a 
system  of  observation  that  would  make  such 
tests  almost  impossible  to  conceal,  and  we 
can  decide  at  any  time  whether  such  a  sys- 
tem is  needed  In  the  light  of  the  limited  risk 
to  us  and  the  limited  reward  to  others  of 
violations  attempted  at  that  range.  For  any 
tests  which  might  be  conducted  so  far  out 
In  space,  which  cannot  be  conducted  more 
sasUy    and   eflldentiy    and    legally    under- 
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ground,  would  neeessarlly  bs  of  suida  a 
magnitude  that  tliey  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  ccmceal.  We  can  also  employ  new 
devioee  to  check  on  the  testing  of  smaller 
weapons  in  the  lower  atmosphere.  Any  vio- 
lation, moreover.  Involvee,  along  with  the 
risk  <A  detection,  the  end  of  the  treaty  and 
the  worldwide  consequence  for  tbe  violator. 
Secret  violations  are  possible  axMl  secret 
preparations  for  a  sudden  withdrawal  are 
possible.  aiHl.  thus,  our  own  vigilance  and 
strength  must  be  maintained,  as  we  remain 
ready  to  withdraw  and  to  resume  aU  forms 
of  testing,  if  we  must.  But  it  would  be  a 
iiniataWi  to  assume  that  this  treaty  will  be 
quickly  broken.  The  gains  of  illegal  testing 
are  obvloualy  slight  compared  to  their  coet 
and  the  hazard  of  discovery,  and  the  nationa 
which  have  Initialed  and  vriU  sign  this 
treaty  prefer  it,  in  my  Judgment,  to  un- 
restricted testing  as  a  matter  of  their  own 
self-interest,  for  these  nations,  too,  and  all 
nations,  have  a  stake  In  limiting  tbe  arms 
race,  in  holding  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  in  breathing  air  that  is  not 
radioactive.  While  it  may  be  theoretically 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  risks  inherent  in 
any  treaty,  and  such  risks  in  this  treaty  are 
small,  the  far  greater  risks  to  our  security 
are  the  risks  of  xmrestricted  testing,  the 
risk  of  a  nuclear  arms  race,  the  risk  of  new 
nuclear  powers,  nuclear  pollution,  and  nu- 
clear war. 

KATIOMAL  DEBATK 

This  limited  test  ban.  in  our  most  careful 
Judgment,  is  safer  by  far  for  the  United 
States  than  an  unlimited  nuclear  arms  race. 
For  all  these  reasons.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  Nation  will  promptly  approve  the  lim- 
ited test-ban  treaty.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  debate  in  the  country  and  in  the  Senate. 
The  Constitution  wisely  requires  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  aU  treaties,  and 
that  consultation  has  already  begxm.  All 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  A  document  which 
may  mark  a  historic  and  constructive  op- 
portunity for  the  world  deserves  a  his- 
toric and  constructive  debate.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  aU  of  you  will  take  part  in  that  debate. 
for  this  treaty  is  for  all  of  us.  It  is  par- 
ticiilarly  for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
chUdren,  and  they  have  no  lobby  here  in 
Washington.  This  debate  will  involve  mil- 
itary, scientific,  and  political  experts,  but  it 
must  be  not  left  to  them  alone.  The  right 
and  the  responsibility  are  yotus. 

If  we  are  to  open  new  doorways  to  peace, 
if  we  are  to  seiae  this  rare  cq>portunlty  for 
progress,  if  we  are  to  be  as  lx)ld  and  far- 
sighted  in  our  control  of  weapons  as  we 
have  been  in  their  Inventions,  then  let  us 
now  show  all  the  world  on  this  side  of  the 
vmU  and  the  other  that  a  strong  America 
also  stands  for  peace.  There  is  no  cause  for 
complacency. 

We  have  learned  in  times  past  that  the 
spirit  of  one  moment  or  place  can  be  gone 
In  the  next.  We  have  been  disappointed 
more  than  once,  and  we  have  no  iUusions 
now  that  there  are  short  cuts  on  the  road 
to  peace.  At  many  points  around  the  globe 
the  Communists  are  continuing  their  efforts 
to  exploit  weakness  and  poverty.  Tlielr 
concentration  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
arms  miist  stiU  be  deterred. 

Aor 


DAxrcna 

The  familiar  contest  between  choice  and 
coercion,  the  familiar  placea  of  danger  and 
confiict  are  stiU  there,  in  Cuba,  in  southeast 
Asia,  in  Berlin,  ami  aU  around  the  globe. 
still  requiring  all  the  strength  and  the  vigi- 
lance that  we  can  muster.  Nothing  could 
more  greatiy  damage  our  oauas  than  if  we 
and  our  aUiea  were  to  beUeve  that  peace  baa 
already  been  achieved  and  that  onr  strength 
and  unity  were  no  longer  required. 

But  now  for  the  flrat  time  In  many  years 
the  path  of  peace  may  be  open.  No  one  can 
be  certain  what  the  future  wlU  bring.  No 
one  can  say  whether  the  time  has  oome  for 


an  easing  of  the  struggle.  But  history  and 
our  own  conscience  wlU  Judge  us  harsher  if 
^we  do  not  now  make  every  effort  to  test 
our  hopes  by  action,  and  this  is  the  i>laoe 
to  begin.  Acoordlng  to  the  ancient  Chinese 
proverb,  "A  Journey  of  a  thousand  mllss 
must  begin  with  a  single  step." 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  us  take  that  first 
step.  Let  us.  If  we  cwi.  get  back  from  the 
shadows  of  war  and  seek  out  the  way  of 
peace.  And  if  that  Journey  is  1.000  miles 
or  even  more,  let  history  record  that  we.  In 
this  land,  at  this  time,  to<dc  tiie  first  step. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  present  time  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  CiHnmittee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Joint  C(xnmlttee  on 
AUxnic  Energy  are  meeting,  in  informal 
session,  to  hear  a  briefing  on  the  pro- 
posed partial  test-ban  treaty  by  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Averell  Harriman,  who  is  accompanied 
by  Mr.  William  Foster.  At  the  meeting 
the  questions  are  both  searching  and 
blunt.  Judging  from  what  I  can  gather; 
and  I  am  sure  everyone  would  agree  that 
the  proposed  agreement  was  openly  ar- 
rived at  and  could  be  considered  an  open 
agreement. 

In  response  to  questions,  the  distin- 
guished Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Harriman,  stated  that  there  were  no 
gimmicks  or  side  issues  attached  to 
the  proposal,  which  shortly  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  par- 
tial nuclear-test-ban  agreement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  issued  by^ne 
over  the  weekend,  relative  to  this  most 
important  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SramcEMT  bt  SxNaToa  Mamsviklo 

The  proposed  partial  test  ban  agreement 
represents  a  breakthrough  in  the  cold  war 
and  could,  if  properly  obeerved  by  both  sides, 
be  the  first  break  in  the  clouds  in  many 
years. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  persistence,  biparti- 
sanship and  wisdom,  first,  of  President  Blsen- 
hower  in  1060  and.  then,  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  of  the  many  Ifembera  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress  as,  for  example,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Teiuiessee  (Mr. 
Ooax].  the  majority  whip  [lifr.  HuMPBaxr). 
the  Senatcw  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Doso] 
whoee  reeolution  in  favor  of  an  agreement 
along  the  lines  which  have  been  reached  is 
coqwnsdred  by  88  other  Senators,  members 
of  both  parties. 

These  men  recognized  the  need  for  an  end 
to  above-ground  tests— on  public  health 
grounds,  if  no  other — and  refused  to  be  dis- 
couraged in  ^>ite  of  many  setbacks  and 
dlsappc^tments.  They  thought  In  far- 
sighted  terms  and  in  human  terms — of  this 
generation  and  of  chUdren  yet  to  be  bom — 
American  children.  Russian  children.  In- 
deed. aU  the  world's. children. 

The  agreement  would  not  mean  a  cutback 
In  defense  appn^ulations  but  a  stabilization 
rather  than  an  Increase  of  those  expenditures. 

In  a  sense  it  is  a  gamble,  but  in  view  of 
the  critical  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
fact  that  we  can  continue  tmderground  test- 
ing, it  Is  in  my  opinion  worth  the  effort.  The 
escape  clause  protects  us  In  an  honorable 
manner  and  safeguards  rather  than  weakens 
our  defense.  The  fact  that  our  chief  nego- 
tiator was  Averell  Harriman  who  has  never 
been  taken  in  by  the  Soviet  Union,  ever  since 
he  first  served  as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  two  decades  ago.  Is  an  earnest  that 


our  rights  have  been  fully  protected.    The 

agreement,  in  my  opinion,  serves  the  Interests 
of  our  country,  our  people  and  our  security. 

If  this  agreement  Is  approved  it  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  total  or  unilateral 
d'samuunent  either  soon  or  in  the  future. 
What  this  new  agreement  will  give  xis  is 
more  clean  milk  and  water  and  food  for  our 
children,  less  strontium  to  pdhite  the  air. 
and  sc«ne  basis  for  luring  that  future  gen- 
erations will  grow  up  as  normal,  healthy 
human  beings. 

This  agreement  wiU.  in  my  opinion,  serve 
tbe  people's  interest,  give  us  some  time  to 
face  up  to  other  differences,  and  allow  more 
"breathing"  apace  to  the  end  that  a  better 
kind  of  peace  for  mankind  can  be  achieved. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  make  too  much  of 
this  agreement.  But.  even  more,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  make  too  little  of  It.  A  step, 
however,  small,  in  the  direction  of  preeerv- 
Ing  a  world  fit  for  human  habitation  is  an 
Immense  stride  in  the  history  of  hunum 
civilization. 


PASSING  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  REP- 
RESENTATIVE HJALMAR  NTQAARD 

Hi.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  July  18  North  Dakota  Con- 
gressman HJalmar  Nygaard  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  Dr.  Calver's  office  in  the 
Capitol.  His  untimely  passing  came  as  a 
terrible  shock  to  all  of  us.  He  aeoned  to 
be  in  good  health  and  spirits  right  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  in  his  3  short  years 
of  service  in  the  Congress  established  a 
most  commendable  record  and.  along 
with  it.  far  more  than  the  usual  niunber 
of  friends  and  admirers. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  was  bom  and  reared 
on  a  farm  in  North  Dakota  during  a 
period  when  there  were  but  few  years  of 
prosperity.  Early  in  life  he  came  to 
know  what  pover^  and  hardship  meant. 
He  worked  his  way  through  college, 
taught  in  rural  schools  for  a  period,  and 
then  went  into  the  retailing  bnsineas,  an 
occupation  which  he  continued  until  his 
death. 

As  a  young  businessman  Hjalmar  be- 
came interested  in  community  affairs, 
serving  in  many  important  capacities. 
In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  com- 
munity service,  he  was  aoon  urged  by 
community  leaders  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  State  house  of  representatives. 
Here  he  became  one  of  the  truly  fine 
leaders  of  the  North  Dakota  Legislature, 
serving  both  as  majority  leader  and  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Three  years  ago  he  was  ^eeted  to  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

In  the  short  period  he  served  here,  his 
many  fine  qualities  were  recognised.  He 
quickly  established  himself  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  principle.  He  was  a  sin- 
cere, humble  person  who  commanded  the 
re^iiect  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a  good  and  faithful  public 
servant. 

On  coming  to  Congress,  Hjalmar  was 
assigned  the  position  he  sought  on  the 
House  Interior  Committee  where  he 
served  with  distinction.  He  did  much  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  Qarrison  diver- 
sion irrigation  project  in  which  all  of 
North  Dakoto  is  greatly  interested.  His 
loss  on  this  committee  is  an  tmidaoeable 
one  to  the  SUte  of  North  Dakota. 

North  Dakota  has  lost  one  of  its  finest 
citizens  and,  I.  one  of  my  best  friauls. 
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unanimous  con- 
wrt  of  my  remarks 


Maj  I  extend  my  1  «artf elt  sympathy  to 
his  lorely  wife.  Tcfnmy,  and  to  all  his 
woodeiful  family. 

Mr.  President.  I 
sent  to  insort  as 

several  North  Da  »U  newspaper  and 
teterlslon  editivlaL  in  tribate  to  our  de- 
parted friend. 

TherebdBtnod  »Jeetloii.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  Printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 


I 


tb*  nwfo  (N  Dak.)  rorum.  July  21. 
IMS] 
rAixvs  IVta  ABO  OAnraD  Omcs  om 
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aama  time  he  has 
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aebool  oOcan 
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ot  BapraaantatiTi 

During  hia  tlma 
Utiira  and  In  tha 
operated  on  the 
aolutlon  to 
workable  aolutlon, 
at  education  or  In 
proval  for  the 
farrlgatlon  project. 
Ha  did  not  win 
ablUty  to  flatter 
becauae  he  waa  a 
erer  Job  he  undertook 

It  la  unfortunate 
more  time  to  aerra 
ha  found 
one  can  take  away 
outatandlng  Job  In 
held. 


eut 


abort  a  career  of 

It   claimed    North 

BJahnar  C.  Mygaard 

In  Waahlngton. 

^tgfx   elected   office,   the 

may    have   been 

a  aucceaaful  poUtldan. 

auoceaaful  In  polltlca 

atkrt  of  hla  public  career 

il  e  oSea  aa  one  of  serTlca 

s  at  aa  an  opportunity  to 

fame. 

haa  bean  a  teacher, 

merchant,  but  at  the 

a  mayor,  a  member  of 

lehool  board,  the  county 

.  tha  North  DakoU 

and  the  U^.  Houaa 


III 


the  >ry 
erarythng 


tha  North  Dakota  Legla- 

JJS.  Congreaa,  he  never 

that  there  waa  a  pat 

He  Btrlved  for  the 

Whether  It  be  In  the  field 

patting  oongreaalonal  ap- 

Dam  dlveralon  and 


Oankaon 


'  otea  becaxise  of  a  great 

to  atlr  emotions,  but 

slkieCTe  workman  at  what- 


or 


ao  Inter  latlng. 


that  he  waa  not  allowed 
n  the  public  office  which 
Nevertheleaa,  no 
the  fact  that  he  did  an 
all  tha  many  offlcea  be 


[From  tha  lIlBot  (1  r 


B^BTB  Dakota 
Kortb  DakoU 


ra^Mrted 

Hjklmar 
mlnitea 


outatandlng  public 
trlot  a  highly 
auddan  death  of 

Only  a  few 
Nygaard  waa  on  th^ 
waa  In  the  office  of 
that  ha  died  wltlun^ 

m   the   North 
HJalmar  Nygaard 
think  dearly  and 
tkma.    Ha  aamad 
jorlty  and  mlnorlt  r 
abaoluta  falmeaa. 

It  ia  Indeed 
who  tuul  earned 
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legialatlon  la 
North  Dakota. 
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eai  J 
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in 


[From  tha  Grand  POrka  (N.  Dak.)  Harald. 
July  ai.  1968) 

Death  of  VJB.  Bepraaantatlva  HJalmar 
Nygaard  In  tha  National  Capitol  laat  Thurs- 
day waa  a  great  loaa  not  alone  to  hla  many 
mends  but  to  thla  State  at  large,  for  In  hla 
pubUc  life  he  had  won  reapact  and  wide  ac- 
claim. 

His  sudden  and  untimely  death  at  67  waa 
a  shock  to  the  State  he  had  served  so  well  In 
several  eapcusities,  always  devoting  bis  full 
energy  to  the  f althfxil  discharge  of  the  duties 
entruated  to  him. 

There  are  thoaa  In  public  life— aU  too 
many,  alaa — ^whoaa  flrat  concern  is  the  head- 
lines they  wlU  achieve  or  the  pubUc  applauae 
they  can  evoke  In  the  performance  of  even 
the  routine  taaka  of  public  office. 

Thla  waa  never  Mr.  Nygaard's  concern;  he 
was  never  a  headline  hunter.  To  have  sought 
fulsome  acclaim  for  discharging  his  duties  to 
the  beat  of  hia  ablUty  would  have  been  a 
compromlaa  with  the  high  standards  that  had 
always  fixed  his  cotjrse  in  pubUc  life. 

Mr.  Nygaard  was  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  Party,  through  which  he 
saw  the  greatest  opportunity  of  service  to  his 
Stata  and  Nation,  but  above  that  he  was  first 
a  loyal  and  devoted  citizen  of  hU  Stata  and 
country. 

North  Dakota — and  every  State  and  com- 
munity—can iU  afford  to  loee  citizens  of  Mr. 
NygaMd's  caliber,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate life.  Naming  a  worthy  successor  will  be 
no.  small  task. 


Dak.)  DaUy  News.  July 
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[From  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Tribune.  July 

ao.  19631 

y>y»i.M*«  Ntcaaso,  Good  CrrucM 

HJalmar  Nygaard  epitomized,  to  a  large 

degree,   the  typical  citizen  who  rises  to  a 

poeltlon  of  political  leadership. 

He  was  a  farm  boy  who  worked  bis  way 
In  college  to  a  teaching  certificate,  then 
taught  In  niral  schools  for  several  years.  In- 
cluding In  Enunona  County. 

From  school  teaching,  he  went  Into  the 
small  town  grocery  business  and  eventually 
into  hardware  retailing,  an  occupation  which 
he  was  to  continue  through  his  business  life. 
And  in  the  small  town  he  Inter eeted  him- 
self in  pubUc  affaire,  serving  on  the  school 
board  and  aa  mayor  of  hla  town. 

TO  thla  point,  he  waa  aa  one  with  thou- 
sanda  of  other  North  Dakota  people. 

Eventually,  through  no  effort  of  hla  own — 
he  actuaUy  reaisted  the  Idea— HJalmar  Ny- 
gaard waa  nominated  for  the  State  Houae  of 
Repreeentatlvea.  serving  hia  first  session  there 
In  1949.  Quite  naturally,  educational  mat- 
tera  were  hla  major  Interest. 

•1\)  begin  with,  HJalmar  Nygaard  cut  no 
wide  swath  In  the  legislature.  He  minded 
his  business  and  worked  hard,  but  he  had  a 
knack  for  getting  along  with  other  legislators 
both  of  his  party  and  of  the  oppoeltlon.  So 
before  long  he  was  looked  to  for  leadership, 
and  he  became  first  a  floor  leader  and  then 
the  presiding  officer,  the  house  speaker.  And, 
when  In  1960  Republicans  were  sorting 
through  potential  candidates  for  Congrees, 
It  was  nattiral  again  that  Nygaard  should  be 
a  top  choice.  He  was  nominated,  won  that 
year  and  again  In  1962.  so  that  upon  hs  death 
Th\irsday  he  was  serving  his  second  term  in 
the  n.S.  Congress. 

In  Congress,  Nygaard  followed  the  co\irse 
he  followed  In  the  State  leglslat\ire.  He  made 
few  speeches  and  sought  no  headlines,  but 
buckled  down  to  serious  work  in  committee 
and  doakroom,  where  personal  Influence  Is 
most  effective.  Hla  abaence  will  hurt  during 
cCTning  months  when  North  Dakota's  Garri- 
son dlveralon  project  oomaa  before  Houae 
commltteea,  where  hla  ahepherdlng  woxUd 
have  been  Important  to  succeas. 


Politically,  HJalmar  Nygaard  waa  a  moder- 
ate. Ha  had  atrong  convlctlona,  but  he 
tolerated  oppoalng  oonvletiona.  He  waa  a 
oooaervatlve.  but  not  a  reactionary  conaerva- 
tlve. 

PeraonaUy,  ba  waa  a  friendly,  outgoing 
man,  honeat  and  alncere.  eaay  to  know  and 
Juat  aa  eaay  to  Ilka.  He  waa.  more  than 
moat  political  flgurea,  Juat  like  the  neighbor 
aeroea  tha  atraet  or  next  door.  As  we  said 
at  the  beginning,  more  than  most  he  typi- 
fied the  average  North  Dakota  dtlaen. 

These  were  the  attrlbutea  that  made  him 
successful  In  poUtlca  and  which  probably 
would  have  raised  him  to  a  poeltlon  of  high 
reapact  and  Infiuence  In  Congreaa.  They're 
the  attributes  of  a  man  even  hla  political 
foea  could  trust,  respect  and  like. 

His  death  Thursday  la  a  sore  loaa  to  the 
State  he  repreaented. 

[Prom  the  Jameatown   (N.  Dak.)   Sun, 
July  ao,  19631 
(By  Bill  Wright) 
HJalmar  Nygaard  waa  a  gentleman,  and 
we  moiirn  his  death. 

The  Enderlln  hardware  merchant,  only  In 
November  elected  to  hla  second  term  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  showed  fine  proe- 
pecta  of  becoming  one  of  the  State's  most 
accomplished  men  to  have  ever  aerved  In 
that  body. 

It  waa  the  consensus  of  those  who  watehed 
him  In  Washington  that  here  was  a  man 
who  would  distinguish  not  only  himself, 
but  the  people  and  the  State  he  repreaented. 
HJalmar  Nygaard  was  a  hmnble  man — 
plain,  friendly,  honest,  decent;  never 
haughty,  never  cruel,  never  odd.- 

He  had  a  quiet  manner  among  his  con- 
stituenta.  a  way  of  reassiirlng  them  merely 
by  his  presence  and  by  his  calm  Scandina- 
vian philosophy  and  accent. 

He  knew  hla  faulto,  admitted  them  pub- 
licly. We've  heard  him  say  many  tlmee. 
"There's  not  much  I  can  do  as  a  freshman 
Congressman."  But  as  a  second-termer 
HJalmar  Nygaard  was  beginning  to  move 
in  a  circle  of  effectiveness  that  la  impos- 
sible for  a  freahman  Member. 

Hia  greateat  achievemente.  leglalatlvely. 
were  ahead  of  him  when  he  suddenly  died. 
It  Is  a  frailty  of  Congress  that  ability  Is 
almost  always  ranked  second  to  seniority. 
Tet,  when  the  two  qualities  are  present, 
as  they  were  In  Mr.  Nygaard.  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Member  Is  boundless. 

We  feel  something  of  a  personal  loss,  be- 
caxise  the  Congreaaman  was  a  good  friend. 
We  worked  with  him  on  some  matters,  cam- 
paigned with  him.  and  waa  the  recipient 
of  hla  kindly  ootmad. 

We  drove  mllea  across  North  Dakota's 
highways,  while  Congressman  Nygaard  and 
Senator  Young  talked  of  many  things,  mostly 
polltlca. 

Once  at  a  hotel  In  Fargo,  the  room  derk 
put  ua  Into  hla  and  Mrs.  Nygaard's  room  by 
mistake. 

The  Congreaaman.  arriving  from  Waah- 
lngton late  at  night,  tired  and  under  atraln 
of  a  busy  schedule  that  would  start  early 
In  the  morning,  merely  laughed  as  the  two 
of  us  struggled  with  the  transfer  of  l\ig- 
gage,  and  all  the  accoutremente  of  a  cam- 
paign, from  one  room  to  another. 

Mr.  Nygaard  waa  never  croas.  never 
excited. 

His  administrative  aaalstant.  Mra.  Irene 
Edwards,  was  the  longtime  "Girl  Friday"  of 
the  late  Senator  Bill  Langer. 

The  Senator,  she  told  us,  often  fired  her 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  then  rehired  her  before 
she  could  get  to  her  desk. 

She  marvded  at  Congreaaman  Mygaard'a 
cconpoBura.  hla  restraint,  hla  toleranoa  and 
expressed  amasement  at  the  oontraat  be- 
tween her  two 
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She  will  be  a  very  sad  woman  at  the 
death  of  this  boss,  as  she  was  when  Senator 
Langer  died. 

She  Is  not  alone  In  her  grief. 

This  was  a  very  good  man. 

NoBTH  Dakota  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc., 

Julp  19. 1993. 

(By  Fred  Froeschle) 

All  North  Dakota  has  been  saddened  by 
the  death  of  Congressman  HJalmar  Nygaard. 

The  State  will  miss  his  broad  experience 
in  government  and  the  fine  associations  he 
had  developed  during  his  relatively  brief  time 
in  Congress. 

One  of  hla  unique  qualities  was  his  ability 
to  inspire  the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
diverse  political  associates.  This  was  In  part 
due  to  his  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  North 
Dakota  and  the  Nation  and  also  in  part  to 
tha  coiutesy  he  accorded  to  his  political 
adversaries^  as  well  as  to  his  friends  and 
associates. 

In  the  North  Dakota  Legislature  he  dis- 
played his  capacity  as  a  student  of  legisla- 
tion, and  this  was  a  special  quality  which 
offered  promise  of  a  successful  career  In 
Congress. 

His  service  to  the  State  Included  offices  at 
almost  every  level  of  government.  He  waa 
more  a  public  servant  than  a  polltloian,  and 
this  perhape  led  to  his  success  in  politics. 

The  management  of  this  station  Joins  all 
North  Dakotans  In  moiumlng  the  death  of 
a  great  citizen  and  an  outstanding  public 
servant. 

(Froih  the  Ransom  County  Gazette,  July  25, 

19631 
No   Excuses   Nbkded  roa  Ntcaabo   TRXBxrrx 

If  the  death  of  UJS.  Representative  HJal^ 
mer  Nygaard  was  a  blow  to  North  Dakota, 
one  can  readily  imagine  what  a  loss  it  was 
to  residents  of  Ransom  County. 

Representative  Nygaard  embodied  things 
governmental  as  we  know  them  today,  many 
of  which  are  representative  only  of  our  era 
and  which  will  never  be  repeated.  He  was 
a  conservative,  not  as  we  think  of  conserva- 
tism on  the  BAaar  Golowatss  levd.  but  one 
who  could  forgo  hardline  conservatism  If 
he  thought  it  waa  for  the  good  of  all.  He 
represented  North  Dakota  first  and  fore- 
most in  an  effort  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a 
station  given  to  him  by  the  people. 

His  rise  to  political  stature  is  Indicative 
of  the  struggle  of  a  populace  to  have  Ita 
capable  men  represent  them  In  Govern- 
ment. His  candidacy  for  the  first  time  waa 
encouraged  by  those  who  recognized  his  abil- 
ity more  than  he  did. 

In  the  wake  of  Hjalmer's  untimely  passing, 
this  excerpt  from  a  publication  of  the  n.S. 
Preaa  Aaaodatlon^  "Tha  Right  To  Mourn" 
seems  particularly  appropriate: 

In  theae  daya  of  tlmeaavlng  devioea 
when  we  are  inclined  to  atreamllne  the 
flow  of  life  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
efllclency,  the  experience  of  giving  flnal 
tribute  to  a  great  man  should  give  us  pause 
for  consideration.  In  so  doing,  we  consider 
that  only  the  inspiring  grandeur  of  a  fu- 
neral procession  fulfills  the  yearning  of  the 
living  to  express  their  love  of  the  departed. 

"Recently  we  have  experienced  a  wave  of 
materialistic  rationalizing  designed  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  bvu'lal  of  the  dead  is  mere- 
.  ly  a  disposal  problem  that  should  be  simpli- 
fied and  conducted  along  economic  and 
sanitary  lines.  Such  edvocates  forget,  or  are 
insensible  of  the  fact  that  the  removal  of 
ceremony  also  removes  dignity,  reapect. 
sentiment — and  the  right  to  mourn." 

The  death  of  an  honored  man  among 
North  Dakotans  and  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  hla  Interment  ahould  aerre  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  living  should  not  only 
keep  but  should  treaaure  the  rltuala  ot  be- 


reavement and  reapect.  If  there  are  thoaa 
whoae  passing  deaervea  particular  attention, 
certainly  the  man  from  Enderlln  who  haa 
done  his  beat  to  aerve  North  Dakotans  Is 
among  them.  

[From  the  New  Rockford  Ttanscrlpt,  July  25. 
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Dkdicatkd  Sebvamt 

If  you  could  be  sxure  of  anything  It  would 
have  been  that  Congressman  HJalmar  Ny- 
gaard never  thought  he  would  one  day  serve 
his  State  In  Washington.  He  was  a  hmnble 
man.  This  was  the  foremost  of  his  many 
fine  qualities — qualities  many  people  never 
knew  he  possessed  simply  because  of  hir 
quiet,  xmpretentious  way  of  doing  things. 

While  serving  Ih  the  State  leglslatm-e  be 
gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
colleagues;  he  served  them,  not  himself.  As 
his  circle  of  friends  grew,  more  and  more 
people  recognized  that  this  quiet,  small- 
town businessman  was  the  type  that  could 
be  depended  upon  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  and  to  act  unselfishly  while 
in  public  office. 

His  philosophy  of  government  was  In- 
grained In  him  by  his  parents  whose  firm 
belief  in  free  enterprise  and  democracy  never 
wavered.  Neither  did  his.  He  had  confi- 
dence in  people,  not  In  government,  and  he 
wanted  to  continue  this  great,  free  land  for 
posterity. 

When  HJalmar  died  so  unexpectedly  at  the 
age  of  57  last  week,  North  Dakota  lost  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  He  waa  the  rare 
type  individual  that  never  played  polltlca 
simply  for  pontic's  sake.  He  wasn't  a  fenee- 
straddler  and  never  hesitated  to  make  his 
position  known.  There  are  too  few  diplomata 
in  public  office  today  and  ouf  State  suffered 
a  setback  with  his  untimely  demise. 

North  Dakotans  will  remember  HJalmar 
Nygaard  because  he  was  their  type  of  per- 
son— honest,  sound,  conscientious  and  sin- 
cere. He  was  a  dedicated  public  servant  with 
a  world  of  admirers. 

[From  the  Bottineau  Courant,  July  24.  1Q631 
The  sudden  death  of  Congressman  HJal- 
mar Nygaard  was  a  shock  to  everyone  in  our 
State.  Although  Mr.  Nygaard  had  not  served 
In  office  very  many  years,  he  had  won  the 
admiration  and  support  of  most  people  In 
our  State.  He  was  highly  recognized  In  na- 
tional circles  and  his  office  was  recognized 
aa  being  capably  and  effidently  managed. 
Mr.  Nygaard  was  for  North  Dakota,  and  while 
hia  politics  may  have  differed  from  othera. 
he  had  the  Intereet  of  the  people  of  our  State 
at  heart  at  all  times. 

We  had  met  ISx.  Nygaard  several  times  and 
our  regard  for  him  was  the  highest.  We 
felt  he  was  a  personal  friend.  His  loes  to 
otir  State  win  be  great.  His  death  at  his 
young  age  Is  a  g^at  loss. 


[nrom    the   McLean    County    Independent, 
I  Jtily  25.  1963] 

A  Gravc  Loss 

All  of  N(nth  Dakota  suffered  a  grave  loaa 
laat  week  with  the  swift  and  imexpected 
death  of  Congressman  HJalmar  Nygaard. 
Few  have  served  North  Dakota  so  well  In 
such  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Although  a  representative  of  eastern  North 
Dakota,  following  his  reelection  laat  Novem- 
ber, Hjalmar  nonetheless  ably  served  all  of 
North  Dakota. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  he  diq>roved  tha 
statement  that  "good  guys  alwaya  come  in 
aecond."  HJalmar  was.  In  every  respect,  a 
good  man,  a  man  who  was  fair  In  his  political 
deliberations,  who  sought  full  knowledge 
where  diverse  opinions  were  expressed,  who 
moved  about  without  fanfare  as  he  effec- 
tively pursued  the  goals  fh  which  he  sincerely 
believed. 


n  Only  In  his  sc^homore  term  aa  a  Con- 
gressman. HJalmar  had  a  bright  futtura  In 
Washington.  Hla  aeat  aa.  the  Houae  mterlor 
and  Insular  Affaire  Committee,  where  reau- 
thorization of  Garriaon  Diversion  will  be 
oonaldered  firat,  waa  and  la  needed  by  North 
Dakota. 

It  waa  aa  a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture that  HJalmer  was  best  known  to  most 
North  Dakotans.  He  was  no  overpowering 
figure  In  the  House  where  he  served  as  major- 
ity leader  and  speaker  In  later  seaalona  •  •  • 
and  many  were  aomewhat  aurprised  when  the 
Republicans  tabbed  him  for  the  nomination 
as  a  Congressman  at  their  1960  convention. 

Like  other  members  who  had  served  their 
legislative  district  and  their  State  well  in 
Bismarck,  Hjalmar  was  relatively  unknown 
outside  of  his  home  area,  away  from  the 
leglalative  haUs  in  1960.  But  through  his 
six  terms  in  the  statehoxise.  he  had  demon- 
strated to  his  party  assodatea  and  even  to 
thoaa  of  the,  c^poaltlon  that  he  carried 
within  that  dlaUngulshed  stature  honesty, 
fairness,  diligence  to  duty. 

Death  \B  always  tragic  *  *  *.  It  Is  espe- 
cially tragic  when  it  strikes  a  man  in  the 
"bloom"  of  his  life. 

Bfr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  in  the  remarks  that  he  has  made 
about  our  late  colleague  Representative 
Nygaard  of  North  Dakota.  As  a  neigh- 
bor, we.  too.  feel  his  loss.  I  wish  to  take 
this  (vportunity  to  express  to  his  family 
our  deep  sorrow,  and  extend  our  deep 
condolences  and  sympathy  in  his  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate those  comments  very  much. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body.  Senator  Thomas 
KucHEL  of  California,  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  his  courage  in  dealing  with  the 
far-rlghtest  movement  In  ttie  United 
States. 

Some  of  these  extremists  have  at- 
tempted to  infiltrate  and  take  control  of 
many  fine  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  Young  RepuMican 
organization. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  president  of  the  Young  Republi- 
can Federation  in  North  Dakota,  Allan 
C.  Young.  He  is  one  of  the  most  able 
and  sound  conservative  thinking  young 
men  in  our  State.  Allan  is  no  relative  of 
mine,  but  I  would  be  happy  if  he  were. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to^ave  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  under  date  of  July  6. 1963. 
from  Allan  C.  Young  to  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Thomas  Kitchsl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

DcviLS  Lues,  N.  Dsx., 

JM^  9. 1993. 
Senator  Kwcrsl, 
Senate  Office  Buitding. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  SBTAToa:  I  have  Just  returned  to 
North  DakoU  after  attandlng  our  Matlonal 
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Young  BepubUcan 
daeo.    WHlIa  X 
wmtOmtul 
ftUv  ao  iho^lni 


X>nventlon  In  San  Fran- 

enjoyed  your  8tat«  and  the 

I  nc*lT«d.  there  la  • 

that  X  felt  thla  letter 


tie 


me  wb  It 
gott  in 
Calif  imla. 
Tduog: 


klBl 
BOi  gertng. 


The  dlaplay  toy 
pubUeana  at  that 
to  a  nightmare  thai 
waa  expected 
OaatofD.  were  almoal 
ly  have  read  In 
about  the  actlvltu^ 
Hovever.  I  muat 
aecept  what  I  read. 
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ftom  that  legend— >^that  if  a  child  could  make 
1.000  p^Mr  eranea.  he  would  be  granted  hU 
wish  to  Uve. 

The  children  eaUed  themselves  "The  Club 
of  the  Paper  Cranes."  In  1964,  9  years  after 
the  bomb,  a  little  girl  named  Sadako  con- 
tracted leukemia  as  a  reeult  of  radiation  ex- 
posure she  had  suffered  as  an  Infant.  She 
was  put  with  the  other  children  Into  one  of 
the  A-bomb  hoepltals,  and  she  too  Joined 
the  children  in  their  terrible  quest  for  hope. 
On  the  day  that  Sadako  made  her  964th  pa- 
per crane,  she  died.  And  at  her  funeral  the 
children  placed  with  her  1,000  paper  cranes. 
Sadako  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  chil- 
dren's movement;  the  paper  cranes  have  be- 
come a  symbol  of  peace,  of  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  more  Hlroehlmas. 

We  send  a  paper  crane  to  our  Nation's 
Senators  asking  that  they  actively  support 
such  a  test  ban  treaty  as  a  first  step  toward 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
effective  international  controls. 

On  this  day  balloons,  sent  aloft  by  our 
children,  will  cairy  brightly  colored  p&per 
cranes  on  their  way  and  with  them  our  chil- 
dren's trust  in  the  future. 

We  ask  all  who  cherish  life  to  act  now 
to  express  their  desire  to  preserve  It. 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  addition  to  its 
significance  in  connection  with  the  test 
ban.  the  story  has  an  interesting  side- 
light. Under  the  present  law  such  a 
demonstration  as  children  launching 
balloons  could  iK>t  take  place  here.  Un- 
less Congress  acts  on  HJl.  7643  and  S. 
1897,  such  an  innocent  and  colorful 
demonstration  can  never  take  place  in 
Washington.  D.C. 


1  ishes. 
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THE  TPX  CONTRACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  spent 
a  very  interesting  weekend  studying  the 
carefully  censored  transcript  of  testi- 
mony before  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations,  headed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClillaw] 
which  is  investigating  the  TFX  contract. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  was  jolted 
by  what  I  read. 

In  reviewing  the  July  25  comments  of 
my  colleague,  ttie  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI,  and  in  studying 
testimony  by  Navy  Secretary  Korth  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  was  shocked  to  see 
spelled  out  publicly  the  obvious  business 
and  political  cross  currents  which  fig- 
ured in  Secretary  Korth's  Judgments  on 
the  aircraft  contract. 

There  is.  in  my  mind,  a  parallel  that 
cries  for  discussion.  If  my  recollection 
of  the  Dixon-Yates  case  is  correct,  the 
courts  determined  there  should  be  great 
concern  for  Government  officials  enter- 
ing into  relationships  which  are  fraught 
with  temptation.  To  use  the  court's 
words,  "The  statute"— meaning  the  con- 
flict-of-interest statute — "is  more  con- 
cerned with  what  might  have  happened 
in  a  given  situation  than  with  what 
actually  happened."  One  of  the  basic 
considerations  in  drafting  the  conflict- 
of-interest  statute  was  the  effect  it  could 
have  on  preventing  honest  Government 
agents  from  succumbing  to  temptation. 
Every  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  offi- 
cials from  entering  into  relationships 
which — to  again  use  the  words  of  the 
statute— are  "fraught  with  temptation.'* 

It  is  patently  obvious  in  studying  even 
the  well  sanitized  transcripts  from  the 
July  23  hearings  that  the  factors  in  the 


TPX  contract  were  extremely  "tempta- 
tion fraught." 

The  Secretary,  by  his  own  admission. 
is  a  man  of  inteenity.  He  knows  that  his 
Judgments  as  the  Navy's  civilian  in  the 
Pentagon  can  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  future  of  our  great  Nation.  He 
should  have  avoided  the  temptations,  for 
by  anyone's  standards,  they  were  monu- 
mental. He  was  president  of  the  Texas 
bank  which  loaned  something  imder 
$600,000  to  the  financially  distressed 
General  Dynamics  Corp.;  he  was  also  a 
substantial  stockholder  in  that  bank.  It 
was  axiomatic  that  much  of  the  moneys 
lent  by  Korth  would  be  spent  in  Korth's 
State,  if  General  Djmamics  got  the  TPX 
contract.  It  was  equally  obvious  that  a 
nod  toward  General  Dynamics  would 
cause  much  good  to  accrue  to  the  New 
Frontier,  and  the  whole  transaction 
would  greatly  enhance  the  Fred  Korth 
image  in  the  banking  circles  he  hopes  to 
rejoin  when  he  disentangles  himself  from 
the  Kennedjrs. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  to  define  temp- 
tation, I  could  find  no  more  graphic 
example  than  Secretary  Korth's  TFX  di- 
lemma. Seldom  has  one  man  allowed 
himself  to  be  pressured  so  much  by  so 
many  while  claiming  to  maintain  su- 
perbly balanced  judgment.  I  would 
venture  the  guess  that  the  conflict-of-in- 
terest? statute  was  authored  with  "temp- 
tation fraught"  situations  such  as  thi^ 
in  mind. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  and  more  analyti- 
cal look  at  the  time  when  Korth — with 
Zuckert  and  McNamara — overruled  the 
combined  judgment  of  evaluation  teams 
and  military  greats,  the  csdiber  of 
General  LeMay  and  Admirals  Burke  and 
Anderson — the  latter  since  cashiered  out 
of  the  Pentagon.  Did  Korth  reveal  to 
his  confederates  his  staggering  conflict 
of  interest?  If  he  did  not,  he  should 
have.  If  he  did.  then  McNamara  and 
Zuckert  are  equidly  culpable.  These 
Secretaries  owe  the  public  answers  to 
many  questions  stemming  from  this 
Judgment.  In  what  camouflaged  vac- 
uum, in  what  logic- tight  compartment, 
were  these  decisions  rendered  that  fly  in 
the  face  of  fact? 

From  my  seat  on  the  Senate  floor^  Mr. 
President,  it  becomes  patent  that  the 
cost  factors,  the  performance  factors, 
the  other  military,  economic,  and  na- 
tional security  considerations  which 
would  be  expected  to  determine  the  larg- 
est single  contract  ever  entered  into  by 
any  government  in  the  history  of  the 
world— it  may  reach  $12  billion— were 
not  of  primary  importance  to  this  ad- 
ministration.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mi.' 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .    The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  may  have  2  additional 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  became  obvious 
many  months  ago,  that  TFX  and  the  ad- 
ministration's standards  of  what  might 
be  caned  "TFX  ethics"  are  shot  through 
with  political  interest  and  favoritism. 
There  are  facts  pointing  to  a  misuse  by 
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some  of  the  trusts  and  responsibilities 
which  repose  in  public  office. 

The  July  23  testimony  of  Secretary 
Korth  is  shocking  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  implications  and  the  connotations  in 
his  revelations  are  even  more  surpris- 
ing. 

I  sincerely  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  TFX  hearings  should  be  continued 
until  all  parties  involved  have  made  full 
disclosures  of  the  motives  for  their  judg- 
ments in  this  gigantic  contract. 


GOLDWATER  ON  EXTREMISTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Newsweek  by 
Raymond  Moley  entitled  "Goldwater  on 
Extremists." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Goldwater  on  Extbbicists 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Governor  Rockef eUer's  attack  upon  extrem- 
ists was  immediately  Interpreted  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  press  as  a  pointed  criticism  of 
Senator  Goldwater.  The  Governor  later,  in 
response  to  press  questioning,  said  that 
"while  I  have  great  respect  for  Barry's  patri- 
otism, his  dedication  to  political  life.  *  •  *  I 
have  some  concern  whether  *  *  *  he  may 
not  end  up  as  a  captive  of  those  elements." 
This  raises  certain  queetlons  which  I  shaU 
attempt  to  answer  in  this  and  a  subsequent 
article.  The  first  Is  what  has  been  Oolo- 
watxr's  attitude  toward  extremists  and  ex- 
tremism? Another,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  RockefeUer  statement  made  a  great 
deal  of  the  racial  Issue,  what  has  been  Gold- 
water's  record  on  the  racial  issue? 

The  Governor  Is  somewhat  late  in  bringing 
up  the  question  of  extremism.  In  Augxist 
I960  In  a  piece  entitled  "All-or-nothing?"  I 
referred  to  people  who  "in  the  past  or  re- 
cently have  expressed,  either  in  print  or  per- 
sonally, unhapplness  concerning  political 
leaders  whose  views  and  votes  have  not  com- 
pletely and  specifically  met  their  own  con- 
victions. The  vice  of  such  irreconcilability 
Is  that  it  defeats  the  very  objectives  which 
most  conservatives  are  earnestly  seeking. 
This  habit,  it  seems  to  me,  is  much  more  a 
threat  to  sound  government  than  aU  the 
power  and  prattle  of  radicals.  The  all-or- 
nothing  attitude  means  a  house  divided, 
which  cannot  stand." 

Tin  senator  aorces 

Almost  immediately  after  this  appeared  in 
print,  I  had  a  totally  unsolicited  letter  from 
Goldwater  which  expressed  thorough  agree- 
ment with  my  statement. 

Ten  months  later  I  returned  to  the  subject 
In  a  piece  entitled  "The  IrreconcUables,"  in 
which  I  wrote:  "Goldwater  is  not  IrreconcU- 
able.  He  realiises  that  to  throw  Into  sharp 
reverse  the  trend  of  the  past  26  years  would 
be  inexpedient  and  self-defeating.  What  Is 
needed  is  to  slow  up  the  drift  to  the  left 
before  it  is  too  late." 

Again  I  had  a  letter  of  commendation  and 
agreement  from  Goldwater  : 

"Tour  ooliunn  Lb  good  and  I  hope  we  can 
get  the  conservatives  to  take  up  this  line. 
To  put  it  in  a  very  simple  way,  the  Demo- 
crats have  their  poUtlcal  liabUlties,  but  they 
say  they  are  Democrats  and  they  vote  for 
Democrats  in  the  hope  that  they  can  change 
them,  but  with  a  Republican  the  answer 
has  been.  'We  Jvist  dont  vote  for  him — that 
will  teach  him  a  lesson.'  " 

Essentially,  Goldwater  believes  in  attain- 
ing reasonably  conservative  ends  through 
supporting  the  Republican  Party  and  aU  its 


candidates.  His  moving  speech  at  the  Re- 
publican convention  seconding  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  Nixon  urged  his  foUowers. 
who  were  crying  out  for  his  nomination.  In- 
stead to  get  into  the  Republican  ranks  and 
work  and  support  the  ticket.  In  the  cam- 
paign which  followed,  Goldwater  made  in- 
numerable speeches  supporting  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  aU  its  candidates. 

RECORD  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

In  1962  he  was  asked  whether,  if  he  were 
a  voter  in  New  York,  he  would  support  Sena- 
tor Javits.  He  said  he  would,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  senatorial  campaign  committee 
he  actually  raised  funds  for  Javits,  as  he  did 
for  aU  other  RepubUcan  candidates  for  the 
Senate. 

In  the  RockefeUer  statement  a  consider- 
able space  is  given  to  the  racial  issue.  For 
several  years  after  1046,  Goldwater  was  a 
member  of  the  NAACP.  He  was  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Urbam  League.  As  a  powerful 
officer  in  the  Arizona  Air  National  Guard  he 
brought  about  Its  integration.  When  he 
went  to  high  school  in  Phoenix  the  school 
was  Integrated.  Later  It  was  segregated.  But 
when  he  was  a  munber  of  the  NAACP  after 
the  war  he  helped  to  bring  about  the  '-eln- 
tegratlon  of  the  school  and  gave  money  to 
fight  the  case  in  the  courts. 

Thus  the  implications  in  RockefeUer's  lan- 
guage are  not  only  unfair  to  the  Arizona 
Senator  himself,  but  a  grave  reflection  upon 
aU  those  who  want  to  support  Goldwater 
for  President.  Nobody  who  has  any  sense 
can  believe  that  this  man,  who  has  stood  so 
firmly  in  the  minority  for  conservative  prin- 
ciples for  so  many  years,  could  be  a  "pris- 
oner" of  anybody  or  anything  except  ~his 
convictions. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER'S  SPEECH 
BEFORE  YOUNG  REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  very  fine 
speech  delivered  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  before  the  Young'  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  on  June  27, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Text  or  a  Speech  bt  Senator  Barxt  Gold- 
water,   Republican,   or   Arizona,   Betorb 

THE  YOTTNG  REPXTBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION, San  Francibco,  Calip..  June  27.  1963 
In  the  last  4  or  6  years.  I  have  spoken  in 
many  places.  But  never  have  I  felt  more 
at  home  than  I  do  with  the  young  Repub- 
licans. In  this  group  here  today  I  firmly 
believe  there  is  more  potential  leadership 
than  you  could  find  in  any  group  of  similar 
size  anywhere  in  this  country. 

Some  people  have  been  surprised  at  the 
large  number  of  young  people  who  are  com- 
ing Into  the  Republican  Party:  people  like 
yourselves — able,  energetic,  and  Intelligent 
leaders  of  the  new  generation.  And  this 
movement  has  been  a  source  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  liberals. 

At  first,  they  began  writing  articles  to 
show  it  wasn't  really  happening.  Then  they 
began  to  concede  that  maybe  Just  a  little 
handful  of  students  might  have  become  in- 
terested. Then  they  began  to  show  panic. 
Well.  I  have  beer  back  and  forth  across  this 
country  In  hundreds  of  meetings  and  I  am 
here  to  say  that  there  really  Is  a  profoundly 
Important  move  taking  place  especially 
among  the  more  able  young  people.  The 
liberals  have  good  reason  for  their  panic. 

I  well  remember  a  meeting  not  long  ago 
in  a  Middle  Western  State.    There  are  sev- 


eral very  large  universities  in  that  State 
each  with  more  than  25,000  students.  The 
Conservative  Club  at  one  of  these  univer- 
sities had  invited  me  to  speak  on  campus. 
The  school  I'm  referring  to  U  weU  known 
for  its  very  Uberal  atmosphere.  Out  of 
more  than  1,000  fac\ilty  members,  I  would 
be  surprised  if  you  could  find  more  than  sis 
who  woiild  confess  to  being  Republicans 
among  the  faculty.  Only  two  faculty  mem- 
bers would  even  let  their  names  be  asso- 
ciated with  anything  named  the  Conserva- 
tive Club. 
But  how  about  the  students? 
It  turned  out  that  they  we.-e  far  more 
openmlnded  than  their  faculty.  Tou  know 
it  was  the  faculty,  not  the  students,  who 
were  slaves  to  political  conformity.  This 
Conservative  Club  contracted  for  the  largest 
audltoriimx  on  the  campus,  and  that  night 
the  auditorium  was  c(»npletely  ftUed,  with 
an  overflow  crowd  outside.  Not  filled  with 
faculty  members.  Few  of  them  were  there. 
It  was  students.  And  their  questions  were 
keen — not  hostUe — but  keen  and  searching. 
They  were  looking  for  answers.  It  was  a 
wonderful  and  refreshing  experienoe. 

Again  and  again  I  have  found  this  to  be 
true.  And  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity 
of  young  people  who  are  coming  into  the 
Republican  Party  that  lmiM>esses  me  most. 
No.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  young  people 
who  are  coming  in  which  Is  the  great  thing. 
We  are  getting  the  best.  It  is  the  high 
leadership  potential  among  the  young  Re- 
publicans which  is  the  great,  heartening 
thing  for  the  future.  I  know  that  right  here 
among  you  today  there  are  probably  six 
future  n.S.  Senators.  There  are  as  many 
Governors.  There  are  here  in  this  room  to- 
day a  score  of  future  Congressmen.  There 
are  many  of  you  here  in  this  room  today  who 
wiU  hold  Important  and  responsible  local 
offices. 

I  don't  say  this  to  make  you  happy.  If 
all  of  you  were  fuUy  aware  of  what  happens 
to  a  man  when  he  runs  for  office,  you  would 
not  be  entirely  happy  at  the  prospect.  Or 
if  you  knew  some  of  the  trying  and  exasper- 
ating experiences  you  can  have  once  you 
have  been  elected  to  office,  you  would  not 
talk  of  offlceholding  as  a  totally  happy 
experience. 

But  there  is  something  about  discharging 
your  duty  as  a  public  officer  which  Is  very 
bracing.  It  is  a  deeply  satisfying  endeavor. 
And  if  you  have  strong  beliefs  about  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  meaning  of  govern- 
ment, 3rou  cant  stay  out  of  this  fight.  It 
isn't  easy  to  confine  yourself  Just  to  making 
a  living,  raising  a  family,  and  going  fishing 
on  weekends  if  the  very  basis  of  life,  as  you 
understand  it.  Is  in  critical  danger. 

No,  the  young  people  of  this  country  are 
realizing  that  there  is  something  prctfoundly 
wrong  with  the  way  things  are  going.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  people  who  are  so 
lacking  In  vision  or  Imagination  that  they 
cannot  see  or  comprehend  an  attack  unless 
war  has  actually  been  declared,  and  armed 
forces  are  on  the  move.  It  takes  some  imag- 
ination to  see  that  the  greatest  victories  are 
won  sometimes  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
Yes,  and  the  great  defeats  we  have  suffered 
have  not  been  through  a  declared  war,  but  at 
a  time  when  we  were  supposed  to  be  at  peace. 
The  great  country  of  China  was  lost  to  us 
not  when  we  were  technically  at  war,  but 
when  we  were  thought  to  be  at  peace.  It 
was  not  a  military  failure,  but  a  failure  of 
our  political  leadership. 

And  now,  most  recently,  our  enemy,  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  secured  a  military  base 
only  90  miles  from  our  shore.  No  shot  was 
fired  by  American  forces.  In  fact,  our  Armed 
Porces  were  Instructed  by  their  Commander 
In  Chief  not  to  fire  a  shot.  I  wlU  say  to  you 
that  the  loss  of  Cuba  was.  In  all  probability, 
a  greater  and  more  dangerous  defeat  than 
any  we  have  suffered  in  any  war.    No  one 
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Can  you  Imagtna  tha  roekatlng  affect  on 
tha  aoooomy,  tha  vaat  Incraaaa  In  employ- 
ment. If  aome  of  tha  tax  tarakaa  had  been 
taken  off  and  tha  baaic  prodootlve  foroea 
really  let  looee?  A  burst  of  energy  would 
have  been  releaaad  in  thto  country  to  bring 
about  economic  benefits  so  great  that  they 
would  have  transcended  even  the  Utopian 
dreama  of  tha  liberal  reformers. 

Now.  thto  to  no  dream.  We  have  seen  what 
thto  country  can  do  under  a  heavy  btirden 
of  liberal  handlcapa.  The  lack  of  vision  on 
tha  part  ot  the  liberal  reformers  has  not  been 
complete  fatal.    But  It  has  held  im  back. 

Let  me  aay.  It  to  not  Just  that  the  llberala* 
tindarstandlng  of  the  economy  haa  been  de- 
fective. After  all,  economic  mattera  con- 
stitute only  one  aqiaet  of  our  dvlliaation. 
Important  aa  eoODomlca  may  be,  there  are 
other  aq;>ecta — moral  and  cultural— of  much 
greater  importance  for  all  of  ua.  Defeota  In 
economic  thinking  could  be  tolerated,  aa 
long  aa  they  were  not  completely  and  over- 
whelmingly dtoastroiis,  provided  other  more 
Important  aspects  of  our  dvUlaatlon  were 
well  understood,  and  kept  In  a  same  per- 
spective. But  It  to  exactly  here  that  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  modem  liberal  vision  has 
been  moat  atrUdngly  apparent. 

Tea,  the  narrowneaa  of  the  modem  liberal 
view  haa  been  that  all  problems  are  seen  ss 
eaaentlally  economic  In  character.  Thto  to 
the  Marxtot  view,  and  it  has  had  a  deep  effect 
on  the  modem  Uberato  in  this  country. 

TUa  aame  narrow  perspective  has  caused 
the  modem  Uberato  to  view  the  profoundly 
eomi^ex  problema  of  foreign  policy  as  basi- 
cally eoonomlc,  and  capable  of  simple  eco- 
nomic solutions.  For  yeara  we  have  meas- 
xired  the  strength  of  ovir  ties  with  other 
countries  by  tha  amount  of  economic  aid 
wa  ware  giving  them. 

Now.  what  coiild  be  more  narrow  or  more 
unreal  than  the  Idea  that  our  good  friends 
are  the  onea  we  give  the  moat  money  to? 

What  could  be  more  fooliah  than  the  be- 
lief that  our  good  friends  will  become  enemlea 
If  we  atop  paying  them? 

Only  men  with  the  narrowest  economic 
vision  could  believe  that  money  will  buy 
friendahlp.  Tet.  tha  policy  of  tha  Uberal 
politicians  shows  that  thto  strange,  imreal 
and  dangerous  myth  to  actually  their  basic 
beUef .  I  aay  we  do  not  dare  to  continue  on 
such  an  unreal  baato. 

Or,  turning  to  the  domestic  scene,  what 
could  be  more  ludicroua  than  the  idea  that 
tha  problem  of  the  quaUty  of  education  In 
thto  country  oan  be  aolved  merely  by  appro- 
priating vary  large  auma,  ao  we  oan  build 
bigger  and  more  elaborate  faculties? 

The  naive  and  narrow  idea  that  apendlng 
our  reaourcea  In  larger  quantltlea  wUl  aoma- 
how  solve  every  dangerous  and  c<Mnplex 
problem  of  foreign  and  domestic  poUcy  to 
tha  charactertotlo — and  fatal — ^weakheaa  of 
the  Uberato.  Ttxtj  are  obsessed  with  eco- 
nomic solutions  for  every  problem.  Thto 
makes  them  incapable  of  aeelng  o\xx  prob- 
lema in  their  full  complexity.  Obeesslon 
with  economics  makes  them  blind  to  the 
deeper  motives  of  jnen  and  at  the  same  time 
inci^able  of  any  aound  and  realistic  ■■snas 
ment  of  our  national  problema. 

Some  30  years  ago,  the  Uberals  began  the 
propagation  of  the  myth  that  it  waa  the 
economic  solutions  that  were  basic  and  total. 
The  "standard  of  Uving,"  for  example,  came 
to  be  the  measure  of  oxu*  clvlHaation.  And 
"standard  of  living"  came  to  mean  only 
aconomio-weU-balng.  Almoat  everyone  waa 
taught  to  forget  that  a  tnUy  human  standard 
of  Uvlng  Involvea  many  aspects  of  life  which 
are  not  ecoiv>mle,  and  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood through  economic  measurement. 

Tet,  as  we  look  back  on  the  d^jreaaion 
of  the  thlrtlea.  we  find  that  one  of  the  most 
evil  aftereffects  of  that  depression  was  the 


widespread  beUef  which  had  been  driUed 
into  our  people  by  the  reformera,  that  a 
rtolng  economic  atandard  of  Uving  waa  the 
sole  and  total  a(dutlon  to  our  probtema. 

Now  I  would  by  no  maana  auggeat  that 
a  rialng  aoonomlc  atandard  of  Uvlng  to  un- 
important. It  to  very  important.  But  I 
would  say  that  the  most  Important  elementa 
of  life  are  beyond  economlca.  It  to  the 
modem  Uberal  blindneaa  to  theae  other  far 
more  Important  areas  which  constitutes 
their  essential  danger.  And  thto  blindness 
can  lead  to  social  evUs  of  the  very  greatest 
consequence. 

A  view  of  life  which  sees  aU  problems  in 
terms  of  economic  solutions  is,  I  say,  a  false 
view,  and  such  a  view  leads  inevitably,  in- 
escapably to  falaa  solutions.  And  I  aay  X/a 
you  that  the  application  of  false  solutions 
to  important  and  dangerovis  problema  make 
thoae  problema  actuaUy  worae,  more  dan- 
gerous, more  threatening.  Wa  cannot  afford 
to  leave  the  destiny  of  o\ir  great  Nation  In 
the  hands  of  men  who  actually  baUeva  that 
spending  money  to  tha  baatc  scdutlon  to  all 
problems. 

But  It  to  not  alone  the  crude  narrolmeaa 
of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  modem  Uberato 
which  makea  them  both  dangeroua  and  un- 
worthy aa  leadara  of  tha  American  nation. 

Perhaps  the  moat  dtotivblng  and  danger- 
ous fact  about  theae  modem  Uberato  to  that 
they  are  not  reaUy  Uberato  at  aU,  by  any 
atandarda.  They  have  betrayed  the  very 
atandarda  they  profeaa.  They  vise  the  stand- 
ard of  Uberallam  to  deceive  people  of  good 
wUl  into  believing  that  the  idealism  of  tha 
Uberato  of  50  years  ago— the  inspired  reform- 
ers, for  example,  who  won  the  vote  for  wom- 
en— to  the  same  aa  theae  modem  Uberala. 

Now,  years  ago  there  were  evUa  In  thto 
country  which  demanded  some  attention. 
There  are  defacta  In  our  aoctoty  today  which 
we  dare  not  ignore.  And  Uberato  of  60  yeara 
ago  fought  some  of  thoae  evito  with  aaerifica 
and  an  admirable  aenaa  of  dedication. 

But  where  are  thoae  aelf-aacrlficlng  and 
dedicated  Uberato  today? 

Do  you  find  them  wintering  In  the  great 
manaiona  of  Palm  Beach?  Do  you  find  them 
avimmerlng  in  the  great  mansions  of  Hyannto 
Port? 

Mind  you,  I  dont  beUeva  that  the  poaaea- 
slon  of  a  great  famUy  fortiine  neceaaarUy 
preeludea  the  poealbiUty  of  idealism.  It  Juat 
makea  it  a  Uttle  harder  to  come  by. 

Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  aoma  Uberato 
in  thto  country— ^Uberato  Ilka  Lincoln  8tef- 
fena,  who  lad  a  campaign  to  clean  up  the 
moral  and  poUtleal  corruption  of  our  big 
citlea.  They  led  a  fight  to  destroy  the  cor- 
rupt city  political  machinea  which  Uved  off 
graft  and  hidden  connectiona  with  vice  and 
crime.  Theae  men  were  genuine  Uberato. 
They  really  beUeved  in  what  they  were  do- 
ing. They  led  a  genuine  fi^t  to  break  the 
power  of  theae  corrupt,  big-city  poUtlcal 
machinea  whoae  power  had  become  so  great 
they  could  dominate  whole  State  and  Na- 
tional party  organizations. 

The  evU  growth  of  these  sintoter  big-clty 
machines  was  like  a  cancer  inside  the  body 
poUtic.  It  was  well  known  that  their  ten- 
taclea  reached  deep  into  the  offices  of  the 
Governors  of  great  States,  and  even  into  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  The  White  House  itself 
was  not  Immune  to  these  Influences. 

Now,  I  aak  you  to  look  at  the  altuatlon 
today. 

Tou  who  are  here  from  New  Tork  City, 
do  you  reaUy  beUeve  that  the  Tammany 
machine  to  broken?  Do  you  beUeva  that 
government  in  jmu  city  to  free  from  the 
graft  and  corruption  so  charactertoUc  of 
big-city  machinea? 

I  seem  to  recall  some  investigations  during 
the  last  several  yeara  that  aeem  to  suggest 
that  bualneaa  to  going  on  very  much  aa  uaual 
in  New  Tork  Cl^.  In  fact,  only  several  daya 
ago  the  praaa  reported  that  an  emissary 
from  very  high  ptoces  made  a  special  trip 
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to  vtoit  with  Carmine  de  Sih;>1o.    Tou  know 
who  it  was— it  waa  one  of  the  relatlvea. 

And  you  who  are  here  from  Pennsylvania. 
What  about  the  Oreen  machine  in  Philadel- 
phia? Haa  there  ever  been  a  tougher,  more 
tightly  controlled  poUtlcal  machine  in  the 
history  of  Philadelphia?  Has  there  ever  been 
a  political  machine  in  your  city  more  capable 
of  delivering  a  machine  vote — ^for  a  price? 
And  what  about  you  people  here  from  II- 
llnoto?  Let  me  aak  you  about  poUtica  in 
Cook  County. 

What  about  the  ruthless  Cook  County  ma- 
chine In  Chicago?  Is  It  any  different  from 
the  Kelly-Naah  nuushine  of  which  it  to  the 
heir?  Is  thto  bastion  of  modern  Uberal 
strength  any  less  corrupt  than  it  ever  was? 
I  ask  you,  to  it  Just  coincidence  that  the 
political  power  of  the  infamous  Cook  County 
machine  in  Chicago  to  based  especiaUy  on 
Just  those  precincts  which  are  the  most  vice- 
ridden — on  those  wards  which  have  the 
highest  crime  rate? 

I  ask  you,  to  it  Jtist  a  coincidence  that 
thto  evil  and  corrupt  poUtlcal  power  to  gen- 
erated in  Just  the  moat  crime-infested  areas 
of  Chicago? 

If  we  want  to  know  what  thto  kind  of 
political  power  means,  let  us  remember  the 
police  scandato  in  Chicago  dxuing  recent 
years.  And  by  aU  means,  let's  not  forget 
the  vote  frauds  of  1060. 

Now,  it  to  sometimes  charged  that  cor- 
rupt big-city  politicians  of  the  North  who 
constitute  the  chief  base  of  modem  liberal 
political  strength  also  pay  off  political  favors 
to  criminal  elements  in  the  big  cities, 
through  a  selective  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Some  people  whoee  politics  are  not  consid- 
ered "right"  find  the  laws  are  enforced 
against  them  with  the  greatest  severity. 
Others,  whose  poUtlcs  are  helpful  to  the 
ruling  machine,  can  operate  "wide  c^>en" 
without  regard  for  the  tow. 

In  Chicago,  they  went  a  step  furthw. 
Evo-yone  knows  that  some  of  the  city  police 
under  the  rule  of  the  corrupt  Cook  County 
machine  became  themaelvea  so  corrupt  they 
went,  into  actual  competition  with  the 
criminals. 

Now,  the  corruption  of  the  poUtlcal  ma- 
.chinea   in   the  b^   cities  of   the  North   to 
well  known.    It  to  no  secret.    It  to  one  of  the 
great  scandato  of  American  poUtica.     It  to 
one  of  the  worst  evito  on  the  American  scene. 
But  have  you  heard  any  of  the  so-called 
Uberato  in  the  national  administration  con- 
demning   thto    wholeaale   corruption?     No, 
you  have  not.    And  why  do  they  keep  sUent? 
Fifty   years   ago,  American   Uberato  were 
fierce  in  their  attacks  on  theae  evU  big-city 
machines  with  their  deadly  and  growing  in- 
fluence which  had  apread  through  the  whole 
American  political  system  from  the  munic- 
ipalities right  up  throiigh  Congress  itself, 
and  even  into  the  White  House. 
What  about  today? 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  northern  big- 
city  machines  are  more  powerful  than  ever. 
No  one  can  deny  that  their  evil  influence 
is  greater  than  ever  before  in  history. 
Where  are  the  aelf-atyled  Uberato  of  today? 
How  do  we  account  for  the  deafening  al- 
ienee among  the  modern  Uberato  with  regard 
to  thto  paramount  national  evU,  thto  na- 
tional disgrace? 

How  to  it  that  thto  evU  which  50  years  ago 
inspired  a  flood  of  liberal  pamphleta  and 
books,  which  led  to  national  crxisades  and 
fervent  speeches  across  the  land — how  to  it 
that  thto  evil,  now  far  worse,  far  more  per- 
vaalve,  far  more  Influential  than  ever  be- 
fore— to  greeted  by  absolute  sUence  on  the 
part  of  the  modem  Uberato? 

The  cauae  of  thto  alienee  to  clear  and  un- 
mtotakahte. 

I  charge  that  there  to  today  a  cynical  alU- 
ance  between  the  poUtldana  who  eaU  them- 
aelvea Uberal  and  tha  corrupt  blg-dty  ma- 
chinea whoae  Job  It  to  to  deliver  the  bloc 
votea  of  the  big  northern  dtiea.    It  to  tha 


oomq;>t  blg-dty  machinea  which  elect  theae 
men  to  public  ofllce. 

I  chtfge  that  the  poUUclana  who  have 
inherited  the  tradition  of  Uberallam  in  thto  o 
country  today  are  not  Uberato  at  aU,  but 
merely  ambltloua  men  who  have  become  the 
captives  of  the  big-clty  machines.  These 
ambitious  men  know  that  the  tradition  of 
Uberaltom  in  thto  country  demands  that 
they  carry  on  an  appearance  of  righteous 
crusades,  but  as  capives  of  the  big-city  ma- 
chines of  the  North,  they  can  now  carry  on 
only  those  few  token  crusades  that  actuaUy 
tend  to  strengthen  the  big-clty  machines.  It 
to  a  fact  that  they  dare  not  attack  in  any 
way  the  evU  forces  that  generate  the  power 
of  these  city  machines  of  the  North — least 
of  all  the  profoimd  and  spreading  evU  of  the 
corrupt  machine  itself. 

I  charge  the  liberal  poUticians  of  thto 
country  with  moral  bankruptcy. 

Narrow  aa  the  Uberal  vtolon  may  be,  ob- 
sessed as  it  now  to  with  economic  solutions 
to  aU  problems,  there  once  were  some  noble 
elements  in  liberalism  before  the  modern  Ub- 
erato  became  the  captives  of  the  big-clty 
machines. 
But  now  they  are  not  even  Uberato. 
They  are  only  allowed  an  occasional  sham 
crusade    which    will   support    the    poUtlcal 
needs  of  the  big-clty  machines,  whose  cap- 
tlvea  they  are. 
They  have  now  become  the  phony  Uberato. 
And  J\»t  because  they  are  phony  Uberato 
they    have    become    extremely    dangerous. 
Conscious   of   the   very  questionable  claim 
they  have  to  the  title  of  Uberal,  they  are 
tempted  into  bringing  into  a  fierce  heat  those 
few  problem  areas  where  their  political  own- 
ers aUow  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  a 
Uberal  show. 

Tea,  in  those  last  remaining  few  areas 
where  they  have  not  sold  out  completely, 
they  flnd  it  necessary  to  create  a  tremendous 
furor  so  their  absence  in  the  reaUy  critical 
liberal  areas  wiU  not  be  so  noticeable. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  thing  about  Ameri- 
can poUtica  to  thto  liberal  bankruptey.  In 
spite  of  other  very  severe  shortcomings,  it 
could  at  least  be  said,  several  generations 
ago,  that  there  was  stiU  a  residue  of  Idealism 
among  the  Uberato. 

Now,  we  are  only  machine  politicians 
bringing  out  as  a  matter  of  ritual — ^as  a  way 
of  deceiving  the  voter — the  tattered  but 
honorable  flags  of  yesterday's  liberalism— a 
liberallBm  which  they  no  longer  imderstand, 
even  in  limited  form. 

It  to  thto  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  liberal 
poUticians  which  to  causing  the  yoxuig  people 
to  move  toward  the  RepubUcan  Party.  For 
we  are  the  only  party  in  thto  country  which 
to  free  of  political  obligations  to  the  big-city 
machinea. 

The  stern,  cold  fact  to  that  no  Democrat 
can  be  elected  to  national  office  today  who 
to  not  under  deep  and  unbreakable  obliga- 
tion to  the  corrupt  big-city  machines. 

Thto  to  the  cold,  chlUing  fact  about  the  so- 
called  Uberato  of  the  North.  They  cannot 
break  out  of  this  bondage.  The  modem 
Uberato  have  made  thto  alliance  with  the 
corrupt  city  machines  and  the  price  is  no 
less  than  their  lll>eralism  itself.  They  can- 
not go  back  down  thto  road.  They  have 
bartered  their  ideato  in  order  to  gain  and 
keep  political  power. 

Thto  was  the  death  of  any  genuine  Uberal 
movement.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  the  hard-bitten  opportunists  who  have 
preserved  only  the  liberal  tobel. 

Because  sensitive  Uberato  are  aware  of  the 
political  dead-end  of  libarallam  in  thto  coun- 
try, they  are  no  longer  going  into  the  laader- 
ahlp  of  the  Democratic  Party  aa  they  once 
did.  In  their  place  are  the  cynical  oppor- 
tuntots  who  are  qxiito  oomfortabla  in  their 
aUiance  with  the  blg-dty  poUtldana.  They 
are  satLsfied  Juat  to  make  a  ahow  of  their 
apparent  Uberallam  ttcm.  tlma  to  time. 
These  opportuntota  hope  to  capture  a  few 


marginal  votea  among  people  who  stUl  dog- 
gedly keep  some  hope  for  Uberal  poUtica,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  facta. 

There  has  developed  a  great  confualon  In 
the  use  of  the  terms  "Uberal"  and  "con- 
servative" In  thto  coimtry.  One  of  the 
nuijor  reasons  for  thto  confualon,  in  my 
view,  to  that  the  Uberal  poUtldana  in  thto 
country  have  ceased  to  be  liberal  within  any 
customary  meaning  of  thto  term.  And  the 
term  "conservative"  has  been  so  carefully 
smeared  by  a  generation  of  Uberal  propa- 
gandists that  they  have  made  it  aound  like 
the  word  "reactionary." 

And  thto  brings  me  to  one  other  aapect 
of  modem  Uberallam. 

I  am  referring  now  to  its  Intellectual  bank- 
ruptcy. I  am  referring  now  to  the  fact  that 
liberalism  haa  lost  ita  bearings.  Liberalism 
has  lost  its  central  idea.  Liberalism  has 
lost  ite  core  of  meaning.  In  a  word,  liberal- 
ism has  degenerated  intellectually  into  a 
vague,  mushy  kind  of  sentimenteUty. 

Now  perhaps  some  of  you  have  heard  of 
the  Uttle  magazine  caUad  Partisan  Review. 
It  to  not  read  by  many  people  but  I  am 
told  it  to  the  moat  influential  modem  liberal 
magazine.  Modem  llb«-ato  read  it  like  a 
Bible. 

A  leading  liberal,  Mr.  Irving  Howe,  put  it 
thto  way  in  their  leading  Journal.  He  said 
thto:  "Td  caU  oneself  a  Uberal  one  doeant 
reaUy  have  to  beUeve  In  anything." 

ru  say  that  again:  "To  caU  oneself  a  Ub- 
eral one  doean't  reaUy  have  to  beUeve  in 
an3rthlng." 

I  believe  Mr.  Howe  to  correct.  Mr.  Howe 
to  a  leading  authority.  I  would  not  argue 
with  thto  view  of  modem  liberalism. 

Now  there  are  a  number  of  cateh-words 
the  professional  Uberato  use  in  place  of 
ideas — words  that  have  very  Uttle  precise 
meaning  but  which  aerve  as  useful  slogans. 
"Conformity"  to  one  of  theae  worda. 
Every  reapecteble  Uberal  stands  four-square 
against  "conformity."  WeU,  let's  take  a  look 
at  the  meaning  of  "conformity." 

Tou  are  young  people  here.  Many  of  you 
are  only  a  few  years  out  of  college.  In  fact, 
some  of  you  are  studente.  Tou  aU  have 
fresh  memories  of  coUego. 

Have  you  ever  been  on  a  campus  where  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  facxUty  conald- 
ered  themselves  "Uberato"?  Have  you  ever 
Itotened  to  a  group  of  theae  ao-caUed  liberal 
professora  talking  among  themselves  about 
some  nonconf  ormtot  who  happened  to  be  a 
conaervatlve?  It  to  a  fact  that  these  liberal 
professors  often  flnd  ways  to  puntoh  with  the 
greatest  severity  any  coUeaguea  who  do  not 
conform  to  their  Uberallam.  They  demand 
abaolute  uniformity  on  thto  potot. 

I  am  wiUing  to  say  there  to  no  conformity 
ao  great  as  the  conformity  of  the  profeaaional 
Uberato. 

Let  us  look  at  the  "way-out"  Uberato.  I 
am  talking  about  the  beatniks.  They  are 
the  emancipated,  you  know.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  absolute  nonconformtote. 
They  are  the  self-conscious  rebeto. 

Tou  all  know  the  standard  uniform  of 
theae  rebeto.  It  to  about  as  rigidly  praacribcd 
aa  a  miUtary  uniform.  Take,  for  Instenoe. 
a  fenoale  beatnik.  Start  with  the  aoiled 
sneakers,  the  long  black  atockings.  Then  the 
soiled  clothing,  the  pale  lipstick,  tha  heavy 
eye  makeup.  FlnaUy.  there  to  tha  long  strag- 
gly hair. 

Then,  of  courae,  tliere  to  the  dtoiUusloned 
look. 

Now  I  aak  you  to  Imagine  a  party  of  these 
Uberal  beatnlka.  Now  I  aak  you  to  imagine 
that  at  thto  time  there  turns  up  at  thto  beat- 
nik party  a  nonconformlat  girl  with  dean 
dothes,  clean  hair,  and  not  even  wearing 
black  stockings  or  dirty  sneakera.  Thto  non- 
eonformtot  girl  to  even  chaerf ul,  which  to  the 
unf  orglvabto  ain. 

Can  you  imagine  the  outrassd  eoatampt 
of  tiia  unlformad  beatnlka  aa  thay  faoad  thto 
nonconformlat? 
.1 
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Big  Bend,  one  of  the  smalleat  of  tha  IHa- 
souri  BlTsr  dams,  will  impound  Just  under 
a  million  acre-feet  of  water  bahlnd  a  rOllad 
earth  stroetura  100  feat  high  and  nearly  a 
mllealong. 

The  main  ccmtributlon  of  the  dam  wm  be 
power  generation. 

Eight  hydroeleotric  generattvs.  with  a  total 
capacity  of  4S8.000  kilowatts,  will  make  Big 
Bend  Dam  the  second  largest  power  producer 
in  the  system. 

First  power  on  the  line  Is  scheduled  next 
July.  All  eight  tmits  will  be  completed  by 
Apill  of  1968.  Big  Bend  U  preeently  sched- 
uled for  completion  by  June  of  1967. 

Big  Bend,  bordered  by  the  Crow  Creek  and 
Lower  Brule  Indian  reeerration.  te  expected 
to  become  one  of  the  major  recreational 
areas  of  central  South  Dakota. 

Big  Bend  also  will  provide  benefits  from 
flood  control,  irrlgatlcm  and  downstream 
navigation. 

arsaTBD  nf  isss 

Cost  of  the  project  is  sstlmated  at  $113 
twiiiiftn  Work  at  Big  Bend  was  kicked  off  in 
August  19S0  and  is  preeently  in  its  second 
stage  of  earthwork.  The  dam  is  one  of  six 
authorised  by  Congress  in  1944  under  the 
ncks-Sloan  plan. 

Nearly  aoo  spectators,  including  officials  of 
the  UJS.  Ccvps  of  Bngineers  which  U  super- 
vising the  project,  were  present  during  the 
doeiue. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  IMMIGRATION 
BILL 


Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  Congress  to  enact  a  new 
immigration  law  which  would  basically 
change  American  immigration  policies. 

I  am  heartened  that  he  recognized  a 
compelUng  need  to  enact  an  immigration 
law  that  "serves  the  national  interest  and 
reflects  in  every  detail  the  principles  of 
equality  and  human  dignity  to  which  our 
Nation  subscribes." 

He  has  proposed  a  bill  which  would 
eliminate  altogether  the  national  origins 
system  for  allocating  quotas;  the  Asia 
Pacific  triangle;  and  other  racially  dis- 
criminatory aspects  of  our  present  immi- 
gration laws. 

The  proposed  legislation,  S.  1932. 
also  would  establish  a  series  of  priorities 
for  admission:  first,  to  immigrants  with 
skins  and  training  needed  in  our  nation- 
al economy ;  second,  to  persons  related  to 
individuals  already  in  the  country;  and. 
third,  to  all  other  immigrants  on  a  flrst- 
coa^,  first-served  basis,  with  no  one  na- 
tion receiving  less  than  200  or  more  than 
10  percent  of  previously  established 
quotas.  I 

By  seeing  an  immigration  policy  re- 
flecting America's  ideal  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  we  would  ac- 
complish two  purposes: 

First.  We  would  enhance  America's 
image  as  leader  of  the  free  world  in  ac- 
cording equal  dignity  and  respect  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  thus  accom- 
plish a  significant  forward  stride  in  our 
international  relations. 

Second.  We  would  recognize  the  indi- 
vidual worth  of  each  immigrant  and  his 
potential  contrlbutlan  to  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  our  national 
economy. 

These  basic  changes  In  American  Im- 
mlgz«tion  policy  are  long  overdue.  I 
have,  therefore.  Joined  In  sp(Xisorlng  the 
administration's  bOL 


Earlier  this  year  I  Joined  in  sponsoring 
a  bill.  &  747.  Although  I  feel  that  both 
S.  747  and  S.  1932  are  meritorious  and 
deserve  the  moat  earefol  ffxamlnatlon.  I 
fed  S.  747  Is  preferable,  for  two  reasons: 

First.  8.  747  would  allot  each  nation  a 
definite  quota,  figured  according  to  a 
formula  which  is  based  on  world  popula- 
tion ratios  and  patterns  of  Immigration 
to  the  United  States  during  the  last  15 
years.  This  quota  cannot  be  reduced  un- 
less all  other  quotas  are  readjusted  un- 
der the  same  formula. 

Second.  S.  747  does  not  provide  for  as 
much  administrative  discretion,  so  that 
there  is  less  room  for  the  law  to  be  ad- 
ministered In  a  discriminatory  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  existing  national  quotas 
would  be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  20  per- 
cent annually  untU  the  allotments  were 
wiped  out  in  5  years.  These  quota  num- 
bers would  go  into  a  reserve  pool  for  re- 
distribution under  the  sjrstem  of  priori- 
ties I  mentioned  earlier. 

The  power  to  redistribute  quota  num- 
bers lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  himself,  with  the  advice  and 
help  of  a  new  seven-man  immigration 
board.  An  extraordinarily  wide  latitude 
of  discretionary  power  is  thus  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  person. 

In  any  case,  the  decision  now  lies  with 
Congress,  which  I  believe,  should  explore 
fully  all  the  implications  of  both  propos- 
als. I  am  completing  an  exhaustive 
study  of  our  Immigration  laws  and  poli- 
cies to  present  to  the  Senate  in  the  near 
future.  I  shall  strongly  support  efforts 
to  basically  revise  our  immigration  laws 
and  policies. 


PEACE  CORPS  RATES  HIGH  PRAISE 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  less  than 
2  years  have  elai>sed  since  Congress 
established  a  permanent  Peace  Corps. 
This  is  a  very  short  time  for  any  inter- 
national program  to  show  results.  For 
the  Peace  Corps,  handicapped  from  the 
start  by  a  cloud  of  skepticism,  it  is  a 
particularly  short  time. 

Yet  the  Peace  Corps  has  already  had 
unprecedented  results  in  getting  the  peo- 
ple in  underdevel(H)ed  nations  to  help 
themselves  and  in  creating  good  will 
toward  Americans  and  America.  It  gives 
me  great  satisfaction  to  read  the  enthu- 
siastic accounts  of  the  work  of  the  Corps 
appearing  in  the  press.  Recent  editorials 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  endorse  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  an  increased 
budget  for  the  program  and  give  high 
praise  to  the  first  battalions  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objectipn,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscots.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  3,  1963] 
PxAcx  CoBFS  Pat  DxvmsMoa 

The  Peace  Corps  has  requested  SIOS  mil- 
lion for  its  next  year's  work,  almost  double 
Its  preeent  958  million  budget. 

Ob  Its  record  over  tha  past  a  years,  the 
Peaea  Corpa  petltioa  for  Inersaasd  fu-tds 
seems  Justified.  Indeed.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  Peace  Oorpe  has  made  more  eflec- 
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ttve  use  of  Its  money  than  almost  any  other 
UJ3.  agency  operating  abroad. 

As  ambassadors  of  good  will,  the  Peaoe 
Corps  volunteers  have  gone  Into  viUagea 
over  the  world.  largSly  as  teachers,  to  guide 
and  to  help  the  villagers  to  a  better  life. 

They  Uve  austerely,  far  from  the  plush 
centers  of  diplomacy.  It  costs  only  90.000 
per  year  to  keep  the  average  Peace  Corpsman 
overseas,  demonstrating  a  record  for  lean 
living  seldom  approached  by  our  other  ofll- 
cial  missions  abroad. 

That  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  effective  is 
attested  by  what  a  sales  executive  would 
call  repeat  business.  The  cotmtries  where 
they  have  served  are  clamoring  for  expanded 
Peace  Corps  programs.  They  like  the  prod- 
uct. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  n.8. 
imag^  has  been  enhanced  by  the  selfless  work 
of  the  Peace  Corpe  groups  at  thU  person-to- 
person  level. 

If  they  can  ™*tntAin  their  austere  and 
dedicated  purpoee.  without  becoming  an- 
other fat.  complacent  Federal  bureau  going 
through  stereotyped  motions,  the  Peace 
Corps  wUl  continue  to  be  effective.  Tliere 
has  l)een  no  Indication  to  date  of  any  let- 
down in  the  Peace  Corpe  drive. 

Ihe  cotintry  can  be  proud  of  their  per- 
formance, niey  have  earned  the  a,1ded 
funds  they  seek.  The  relatively  minor  cost 
of  the  Corps  has  been  a  sound  investment 
so  far. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  THbune,  July  8, 
1963] 
Onwabo  Pbacktol  Soldi 


The  first  battalions  of  the  Peace  Corps  ore 
returning  from  their  respective  fronts  after 
a  years  of  service  overseas.  There  are  no 
great  parades,  no  waving  of  flags,  not  even 
any  audible  cheers.  Tet  these  battalions 
have  scared  some  of  the  most  notable  victo- 
ries in  the  peacetime  history  of  the  Republic. 

They  have  gone  into  some  of  the  most 
backward  areas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  to  teach  young  and  old  how  to  read 
and  write:  to  apply  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  West  to  the  unyielding  agricultural 
soils  of  the  South  and  the  East;  to  organise 
community  groups  to  clear  slimis.  tuUd 
houses,  construct  roads. 

They  have  won  the  envy  and  the  enmity 
of  the  Oommunists;  and  the  admiration  and 
affecUon  of  the  47  ootmtriee  in  which  the 
6,869  Peaoe  Corpemen  have  been  stationed. 
Day  after  day,  m<H-e  countries  called  for  more 
corpemen. 

Could  there  be  a  better  recommendation 
to  Congress  for  the  increased  budget  woich 
Director  Sargent  Shriver  has  asked  for  the 
CcN^w?  , 


PIONEERS  OP  CATHOLICISM  AND 
SLOVAK  LIFE  IN  YOUNOSTOWN 
DIOCESE 

BCr.  LAU8CHE.  ASx.  President,  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  concluded  its  con- 
vention in  Toungstown,  Ohio,  recently. 
At  the  convention,  there  was  read  to 
those  in  attendance  a  history  of  Slovak 
life  in  Toungstown.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  oitlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

PiONXsRS  or  Catholicism  akd  Slovak  Lira 

IN  YomrOBTOWM  Diocass 

(By  John  C.  Sclranka) 

On  the  oocaslon  of  the  19th  national  con- 
vention and  Slet  and  track  and  field  meet 
of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  which  were  held 
in  Toungstown.  Ohio,  from  July  11  to  19, 
1963,  it  is  timely  to  review  the  history  of 
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plonsars  of  CathoUdsm  and  Slovak  8ok<4  life 
In  Toungstown  diocese. 

Although  the  St.  Vincent's  archabbey  of 
Latrobe.  Pa.,  is  credited  as  the  cradle  of 
Slovak  higher  ejlucation  in  America  and 
especially  for  traihlng  of  priesthood,  the 
State  of  Ohio  gave  "us  first  Slovak  leaders. 
However,  prior  to  their  arrival  to  this  coun- 
try, there  were  others  among  the  Slavonlo 
nations,  who  have  blazed  the  way. 

The  first  American  Slovak  leader,  who 
gained  national  prominence  came  to  Ohio 
alMut  1882.  He  was  Stephen  Purdek,  later 
ordained  Catholic  priest,  who  aided  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  Slovak  parish  of  SS. 
CyrU  and  Methodiiis  in  Toungstown,  Ohio. 

Father  Furdek  waa  aent  to  Bohwnla.  Mo- 
ravia, and  Slovakia  by  Bishop  Richard  OU- 
mour  to  recruit  seminarians  and  priests  for 
the  work  among  the  American  Slovaks  in 
Ohio. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Father  Furdek, 
Peter  V.  Bovnlanek  later  known  as  founder  of 
the  first  Slovak  fraternal  organization  m 
America,  the  National  Slovak  Society,  came 
to  America  on  September  6,  1888.  The  first 
Slovak  society  in  Totmgstown,  Ohio,  known 
as  Assembly  8,  under  the  patronage  of  SS. 
CyrU  and  Methodius,  whose  11th  centenary 
we  are  observing  this  year  and  special  tribute 
was  paid  them  by  this  Sokol  convention,  was 
organized  here  on  March  16,  1800,  with  20 
memliers. 

However,  before  going  into  the  Toungs- 
town Slovak  history,  it  is  proper  to  show 
that  other  Slavs  have  blazed  the  way  In  this 
territory. 

In  1770  Jacob  Sadowski  and  his  sons  were 
among  the  first  pioneers  to  come  from  New 
Cork  to  Kentucky  and  the  city  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  is  named  after  them.  We  have  also 
Poland  Manor  here. 

Prior  to  them  a  Moravian  Slovak  mission- 
ary. Frederick  Post,  who  is  credited  with 
starting  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  lived  for  a 
while  among  the  Indians  In  Ohio.  However, 
it  was  Rev.  Frederick  Baraga,  bom  on  June 
29,  1797,  in  Slovenia,  present  Tugoslavia,  who 
after  ordination  to  prieethood  on  September 
21.  1823.  fulfilled  his  desire  to  come  to 
America  to  work  among  the  Indians.  Father 
Baraga  started  for  the  new  land  on  October 
29.  1830,  and  landed  In  New  Tork  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1830.  He  proceeded  to  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  where  he  was  received  by  the  first 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  the  Most  Rev.  Edward  Fen- 
wlck. 

Father  Baraga  stayed  with  Bishop  Fen- 
wick  until  the  spring  of  1831.  During  the 
winter  he  labored  among  the  Oennan  and 
Slav  speaking  people  of  Cincinnati. 

Bishop  Fenwick  had  a  very  interesting 
career.  He  was  an  American,  who  belonged 
to  a  Dominican  Order  In  Kentucky.  He  came 
to  Ohio  in  1814  and  was  one  of  the  first 
priests  to  labor  in  Ohio  besides  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  who  worked  among  the  Hurons. 
Father  Fenwick  celebrated  mass  under  a 
large  tree  in  Canton,  Ohio,  in  1817.  nuher 
Fenwick  was  consecrated  bishop  on  January 
13,  1822.  His  cathedral  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
consisted  of  a  log  cabin  and  an  attic,  which 
served  as  his  episcopal  residence.  But  while 
moving  his  church,  it  fell  apart.  He  was 
discouraged  and  went  to  Rome,  where  Pope 
Leo  xn,  refused  to  accept  his  resignation 
and  he  returned  back  to  his  diocese.  In  1882 
he  died  diuring  the  chcdera  epidemic  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1888.  at  Wooater.  near  Canton, 
Ohio.  Bish(9  Fenwick  was  Informed  about 
the  Slovaks  and  the  Slave  from  Father 
Baraga,  who  studied  in  Vienna,  and  later  be- 
came first  bishop  of  Marquette,  Mich.  Due  to 
his  efforts,  many  seminarians  and  priests 
came  from  preeent  Tugoalavla  to  America 
and  eeveral  of  them  beoame  bishops  In  Mln- 
neeota.  Kven  Bishop  Baraga's  sister  eama  to 
aid  him.  She — a  noblawoinan— worked 
among  tha  Indians  and  taught  their  ohlldren 
xintU  she  took  ill  and  moved  to  Phllade^ihia. 
where  she  fotmded  a  echool  for  girls.    She 


also  founded  the  Order  of  Slovanlaa  Slaters, 
who  later  taught  in  parodiial  achools. 
Bishop  Baraga  Is  a  candidate  for  sainthood. 

Another  great  bishop  cA  Obio  at  Bohemian 
origin  was  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Koodelka, 
who  became  auxiliary  bishop  in  1907  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  gave  missions  among 
the  Slovsks.    He  died  In  Superior.  Wis. 

The  first  Slovaks  came  to  Toungstown,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  tirvt,  Msgr.  Oldrich 
Zlamal,  John  A.  Willo  and  Rev.  Joeeph  L. 
Kostlk,  who  delved  into  the  Slovak  history 
of  this  region,  befcve  1878.  In  that  year 
John  Hamrak,  the  father  of  preeent  Msgr. 
John  a.  Hamrak,  Martin  Parkas,  J.  Zabrin- 
Eky  were  already  settled  here.  In  1800  they 
formed  a  society  of  88.  CyrU  and  Methodius, 
which  became  assembly  8  of  the  mentioned 
National  Slovak  Society.  This  is  the  oldest 
Slovak  society  in  Toungstown. 

ICartin  Soman,  J.  Tomajko,  Michael  WUlo, 
John  Sefcik,  Stephen  Franko,  Matthew  Me- 
lega,  A.  Jancar,  John  Bablk,  Paul  Puklas, 
Michael  Murar,  John  Cu],  John  Knapik, 
Michael  Ondrusko  and  Andrew  Olejnik  are 
some  of  the  early  pioneers. 

In  1910  Rev.  Oldrich  Zlamal,  who  was 
pastor  of  SS.  CyrU  and  Methodius  Parish, 
organized  the  Toungstown  Slovak  News, 
which  was  published  here  for  about  SO  years 
and  edited  first  by  Father  Zlamal  Milan 
Salva,  and  later  by  Matthew  Mras.  The 
Slovaks  tuid  also  two  financial  institutions. 
The  Toungstown  State  Bank  and  Toung- 
town  Home  Savings  Co.,  whose  president  was 
the  late  Michael  WUlo,  father  of  one  of  the 
first  Slovak  lawyers,  John  A.  WUlo. 

The  Slovak  Catholic  Parish  of  SS.  CyrU 
and  Methodius  was  founded  on  May  19.  1806. 
John  Smigovsky,  Martin  Kramer,  Joseph 
Ruslnak  and  Michael  Willo  were  the  first 
committee  for  the  organization  of  the  par- 
ish. Msgr.  John  W.  Klute  aided  them  and 
Father  Pxirdek  also  attended  the  first  or- 
ganization meeting  caUed  by  the  St.  Mar- 
tin's society.  John  Begalla,  the  father  of 
Msgr.  Begalla,  was  among  the  first  oollec- 
tors  for  the  new  church.  Others  were 
Stephen  Smigovsky,  Andrew  Rye  and  Steph- 
en Franko. 

Rev.  A.  Kollar,  followed  by  Rev.  J.  Beeka 
were  the  first  priests.  ■x"iiey  were  followed 
by  Rev.  Joeeph  Novak,  who  died  here  on 
June  SO,  1908.  Father  Zlamal  became  pastor 
of  SS.  CyrU  and  Methodius  parlA  and  aid- 
ed much  in  organizing  other  Slovak  parish- 
es. Rev.  John  M.  Liscinsky  was  a  noted 
leader,  writer  and  publisher.  VThUe  the  first 
priests  were  Oaechs,  who  sp<Ae  the  Slovak 
language,  Father  Uselnsky  was  a  Kovak. 

Foimding  of  other  Slovak  churches  fol- 
lowed; namely.  Holy  TMnlty,  Stnithers,  Ohio, 
whoee  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Patxl  Herman 
and  Rev.  Melchoir  Furst.  Due  to  Shortage 
of  Slovak  priests,  clergymen  of  other  nation- 
alities served  the  people. 

ThK  Slovak  Lutherans  founded  their  par- 
ish of  John  Hus  in  1003.  Their  preeent  pas- 
tor is  Rev.  J.  Rob.  The  Slovak  Presbyterians 
founded  their  parish  on  January  4.  1911. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Tomasula  and  others  labored  In 
this  congregation. 

In  sequence  the  Holy  Name  Slovak  Catho- 
lic Church  was  established  on  January  18, 
1914.  The  laymen  who  labored  for  the  parish 
are:  John  Roth.  Matthew  Kucko.  Martin  Do- 
lak,  and  Joseph  Llpjanec.  Rev.  J.  Stipanovle, 
a  Croatian,  one  of  the  successors  of  Bishop 
Baraga,  was  ita  first  pastor  followed  by  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Dutwsh,  now  monsignor  and  proto- 
notary  apostolic  of  Lakewood,  Ohio.  After 
him  Msgr.  Stephen  O.  Kods  established  a 
great  record.  Msgr.  Stephen  O.  Kods  Estab- 
lished a  grsat  record.  Msgr.  Stephen  W. 
Degaila  la  a  preaent  paator.  Campbtfl.  dilo. 
had  organised  a  Slovak  Baptlat  Ohvdi  In 
1007  by  John  Kana,  who  later  he  name  a  och 
puhllsher  of  New  Tork  DaUy  Slovak  paper. 
The  late  Rev.  M.  Biben  worked  in  this  oon- 
gregatlon. 
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UJ3.  TRAVEL  SERVICE  ^ 

INOmdE.    Mr.    President.    Ooy. 
of  Hawmli.  recently  oom- 


Upon  his  return,  the  Oovemor  wrote 
a  letter  to  V<dt  Oilmore.  Director  of  the 
UJ8.  Travel  Service.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest permission  to  have  the  Oovemor's 
letter  printed  in  the  R^^boT 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou), 
as  follows: 

JULT  13,   1963. 
Mr.  Vorr  Gnjiou. 

Director.    V.S.   Travel    Service,   Department 
of  Commerce,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  Oiucoas:  As  you  know,  I  was 
able  to  spend  coosiderable  time  in  Japan  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  during  the  Hawaiian  Festival 
promotion  then  in  progrees.  During  my  visit 
I  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  study  the  opera- 
tions of  the  UjS.  Travel  Service. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  impressed  with  the 
"Visit  n.S.A."  program  being  conducted  by 
yovir  Tokyo  offlce.  From  personal  obeerva- 
tlon  and  through  talks  with  the  Honorable 
Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  our  Ambassador  to 
Ji^;>an.  as  well  as  with  other  oflicials  and 
travel  Industry  refveeentatlves,  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  "Visit  UB.A.''  program  was 
well  publicised  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Japan. 

Tour  ptognm  in  Japan  is  being  conducted 
in  a  vigorous  and  effective  fashion.  I  am 
sure  we  will  see  a  vivid  demonstration  of 
this  next  spring  when  currency  restrictions 
on  pleasure  travel  are  relaxed  and  the  surge 
of  travel  from  Japan  to  Hawaii  and  the  XJB. 
mainland  at  long  last  begins. 

You  and  the  staff  of  the  UJS.  Travel  Serv- 
ice are  performing  a  valuable  service  for  the 
people  of  America.  You  have  my  best  wishes 
for  continuing  success  and  an  expanded  pro- 
gram in  the  future. 

With  warmest  personal  regards.    May  the 
Almighty  be  with  you  and  yours  always. 
SlncerelJl, 

John  A.  Bubns. 
Governor  of  Haivaii. 


pleted  a  good  Till  trip  to  Ji^nui.  While 
there  he  was  'avoraUy  impressed  with 
the  activities  oi  the  n,8.  Ttav^  Service  In 
that  country. 


THE  LAW  AS  IT  AFFECTS  DESEGRE- 
GATION: IMPLICATIONS  OP  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  already  been  written  about 
the  need  for  civil  rights  legislation  this 
session  of  Congress.  Much  more  will  be 
written  before  Congress  adjourns  some- 
time this  fall.  While  there  is  no  dearth 
of  material  dealing  with  this  critical  na- 
tional issue,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  frank  and 
forthright  essay,  "The  Law  as  it  Affects 
Desegregation:  Implications  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Decision,"  prepared  by 
Miss  Paull  Murray,  tutor  of  law.  Tale 
University  Law  School.  This  essay  was 
delivered  at  the  RadcllfTe  Alumnae  Col- 
lege, June  14.  1963.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bdiss  Murray  has  served  as  visiting 
professor  of  law  at  the  Ghana  School 
of  Law  and  is  the  author  of  "States' 
Laws  on  Race  and  Color"  and  coauthor 
of  the  "Constitution  and  Government  of 
Ghana."  Aside  frmn  these  qualifica- 
tions, Biflss  Murray  notes  that  she  was 
one  of  the  earlier  generation  of  freedom 
riders  when  the  struggle  for  equality  was 
a  far  more  lonely  one,  and  a  leader  of 
successful  nonviolent  sit-in  demonstra- 
tions in  Washington  restaurants  exactly 
20  years  ago.  Thus  Miss  Murray  free- 
ly admits  to  a  certain  lack  of  scholarly 
<ril>Jectivtty  whoi  she  writes  of  the  cur- 
rent civil  rights  crisis. 

Nevothriess  in  this  essay  Miss  Mur- 
ray achieves  a  remarkable  ccmblnation 


of  personal  involvement  and  legal  objec- 
tivity. She  examines  four  major  ques- 
tions: First,  what  is  the  centnU  issue 
in  the  present  conflict?  Second,  what 
has  been  the  role  of  the  law,  and 
particularly  of  the  courts,  in  resolv- 
ing this  issue?  Third,  what  are  the  new 
factors  which  demand  new  solutions? 
Fourth,  what  is  the  role  of  the  law  in 
solving  the  present  crisis? 

Miss  Murray's  essay  was  written  prior 
to  President  Kennedy's  historic  message 
on  civil  rights  and  consequently  she  was 
unable  to  consider  these  proposals  in  her 
analysis.  While  this  paper  represents 
only  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  au- 
thor. It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  Monber  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  this  essay  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thk  Law  as  It  Arrscrs  DsscoaxoATiOM :  Im- 

FLICATIONS     or     THS     SUPSSMB     COOIT     OX- 
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During  the  past  several  weeks,  American 
Negroes  have  confronted  the  Nation  with 
what  has  been  described  as  a  "massive  in- 
sistence" upon  drastic  changes  in  the  social 
structure  to  achieve  rapid  and  total  integra- 
tion. They  have  abandoned  their  tradi- 
tional role  of  patience;  they  have  rejected 
tokenism  and  gradualiEm;  they  are  saying, 
"One  hundred  years  of  fractional  citisenshlp 
is  enough.    We  want  full  citisenshlp  now." 

This  mood  pervades  the  entire  Negro  com- 
munity as  seen  in  the  tremendotis  outpour- 
ing of  hundreds  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
Negroes  into  the  streets  of  the  Nation.  Po- 
Uce  violence,  kicking,  beating,  the  use  of 
fierce  dogs  and  fire  hoses,  even  murder — 
none  of  these  has  stopped  them.  For  the  7- 
day  period  ending  June  2,  an  estimated  more 
than  30  demonstrations  took  place  in  widely 
separated  areas  of  the  country.  A  week 
later,  the  New  Tcvk  Times  r^>orted  that 
demonstrations  had  occurred  in  nearly  60 
localities  since  May  1.  This  week  has  been 
marked  by  defiance  of  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama in  a  confrontation  with  the  Federal 
Government,  a  televised  appeal  to  the  Na- 
tion by  President  Kennedy  and  the  fatal 
shooting  in  the  back  of  an  NAACP  official 
in  Mississippi.  Clearly,  this  U  our  most 
serious  domestic  crisis  since  the  Civil  War. 

Describing  it  as  the  "Second  American 
Revolution."  the  Washington  Star  editorial- 
ized on  June  a  that  the  real  problem  in  this 
situation  is — 

"•  •  •  how  best  to  cope  wisely  with  a 
rapidly  develoi^ng  revolution.  The  cxirrent 
outbreak  of  mass  demonstrations  by  Negroes 
*  *  *  is  a  manifestation  of  as  genuine  and 
justified  revolution  as  any  ot  the  revolu- 
tions in  history,  history  being  largely  an 
account  of  a  sequence  of  revolutions." 

Actually,  we  are  experiencing  the  climax 
of  a  phase  of  the  continuing  social  revolu- 
tion in  the  United  States  which  began  with 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
war  to  throw  off  colonial  rule.  Periodically 
our  country  has  been  thrown  into  convul- 
sions as  varloiu  groups  of  the  population 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  reafllrmlng  their 
fundamental  rights  and  freedoms.  These 
upsxirges  have  been  part  of  the  growth  and. 
maturing  of  our  donocracy. 

Now  In  the  1960's,  Negroes  are  engaged 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  end  segregation  and 
discrimination  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  evidence  Indicates  that  they 
will  not  be  stopped  short  of  their  goal.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  correctly  placed  this  strug-' 
gle  in  its  proper  historical  perspective,  when 
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he  observed  In  his  recent  VanderbUt  Univer- 
sity address,  that  It  was  in  the  best  Amsrl- 
can  tradition. 

The  Issues  Involved  tn  this  confrontation 
are  moral  as  weU  as  Isgal;  the  altematlvaB 
have  become  total  equality  or  total  repres- 
sion, and  there^  is  no  turning  back.  Kaeh 
of  us  Is  caught  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  Im- 
pending conflict,  of  a  mounting  urgency  to 
come  to  fundamental  grips  with  our  most 
longstanding  and  explosive  domestic  Issue 
and  one  which  rates  high  priority  among 
the  most  crucial  Issues  of  our  foreign  policy. 

At  this  turning  point  ot  our  history,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween academic  objectivity  and  deep  per- 
sonal emotional  Involvement.  As  one  of  an 
earlier  generation  of  freedom  riders  with  a 
prison  sentence  as  a  reminder  of  the  days 
when  the  struggle  was  a  lonely  one,  and  as 
a  student  leader  of  successful  nonviolent 
sit-in  demonstrations  in  Washington  res- 
taurants exactly  20  years  ago,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend a  scholarly  detachment  from  these 
events. 

In  our  time  we  are  being  compelled  to 
return  to  our  revolutionary  roots..  Poten- 
tial violence  has  been  inherent  in  this  Issue 
from  the  beginning  of  our  history.  X  am 
glad  that  this  long  tmsettled  business  of 
democracy  la  now  coming  to  a  head.  I  re- 
joice that  Megroea  In  ever  greater  numbers 
are  today  standing  where  the  American  pa- 
triots stood  In  1T76:  that  they  are  now  will- 
ing more  than  ever  to  risk  their  lives  for 
personal  liberty  and  human  dignity.  They 
are  reenactlng  the  American  Revolution  In 
aoth  century  form.  I  believe  that  If  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  could  identify 
Negroes  with  our  revolutionary  traditions  of 
Uberty.  we  will  have  taken  the  first  slgnm- 
cant  step  toward  eliminating  the  schism 
which  has  so  divided  and  almost  destroyed 
us  as  a  nation  In  the  past. 

This  revolutionary  upheaval  has  not  come 
about  through  formal  decision  of  any  sin- 
gle group,  but  through  a  consensus  made 
up  of  individual  commitment  by  thousands 
of  people  taking  a  stand.  Igniting  and  in- 
spiring others  to  do  the  same.  Many  of  the 
demonstrations  have  been  planned:  others 
vn  spontaneous.  Out  of  this  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  8tr\iggle  for  liberty  is  emerg- 
ing a  new  self-image,  a  new  self-respect. 
And  if  I  read  the  signs  oorrectly,  the  Nation 
Is  gaining  a  new  Image  of  the  Negro,  for  it 
Is  our  tradition  that  when  people  have  self- 
re^Mct,  nothing  can  keep  them  from  as- 
serting the  Inalienable  rights  of  free  men, 
women,  and  children. 

I  emph#f«iw  children  here,  for  In  reality. 
Negro  ehUdren  in  the  South,  for  the  past  9 
years,  have  led  the  crusade  for  human 
dignity.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  chil- 
dren who  hav*  braved  hostUe  communities 
to  exercise  their  right  to  attend  non- 
segregated  schools.  Tou  are  avrare  of  the 
Birmingham  chUdren  who  recently,  as  if  by 
prearranged  signal,  marched  out  of  a  school 
assembly  and  into  the  streets  to  demon- 
strate for  their  rights  leaving  an  astonished 
facility  and  an  empty  school  building.  Tou 
have  doubtless  read  of  the  schoolchildren 
of  Mississippi  carrying  signs  directed  to 
their  adults  which  read:  "We  have  gone  to 
jail  for  you.  Will  you  register  and  vote  for 
us?" 

In  Washington,  one  of  my  friends  Is  hav- 
ing dlfllculty  with  her  teenaged  son  who 
remonstrates  with  her  because  she  has  not 
let  him  join  eome  of  the  demonstrations 
in  nearby  Maryland.  He  feels  ashamed  be- 
cause his  cousin — a  mere  girl — has  already 
demonstrated,  been  arrested  and  taken  to 
prison.  This  fire  and  Idealism  among  Negro 
schoolchildren  today  is  so  Intense  that  their 
parents  are  left  no  alternative  but  to  join 
the  demonstrations  themselves  to  ma1nt4i1n 
their  honor  and  their  children's  respect. 

By  now.  It  must  be  clear  to  aU  of  us  that, 
for  the  second  time  In  our  Nation's  history. 


ws  stand  oa  ths  threshold  of  a  major  de- 
olslon  on  human  rl^ts  of  the  most  funda- 
mental character.  In  IMS  It  has  been  force- 
fully brought  home  to  us  that  our  Nation 
cannot  endure  with  fractional  degrees  of 
•quaUty  or  citisenshlp.  The  right  to  hxuian 
dignity  Is  Indivisible. 

Against  this  background,  let  us  address 
ourselves  to  the  foUowlng  questions:  (1) 
What  is  the  central  issue  in  the  preeent 
conflict?  (2)  What  has  been  the  role  in 
the  law.  and  particularly  of  the  courts,  in 
reeolvlng  this  issue?  (8)  What  are  the  new 
factors  which  demand  new  solutions?  (4) 
What  U  the  role  of  the  law  in  solving  the 
present  crisis?  In  approaching  these  ques- 
tions, we  must  continually  bear  in  mind 
that  the  law  operates  in  a  moral  climate 
and  reflects  that  climate. 

Z.  THS  CCMTBAI.  IBSUX  IK  THS  BACIAI.  CSISIS 

As  a  point  of  departure,  let  me  tell  a  story 
^lich  seems  relevant.  I  have  a  friend  who 
would  be  described  as  a  white  Anglo-Scucon 
Protestant  and  who  lives  in  suburbia.  One 
day  her  little  girl  came  home  from  school 
weeping  uncontrollably  and  her  mother  was 
unable  to  get  her  to  tell  what  happened. 
So  the  mother  went  to  school  to  investigate. 
She  learned  that  her  daughter's  playmates 
had  refused  to  let  her  join  a  ropesklpplng 
game.  She  was  a  fat  little  girl  and  not  a 
good  ropesUpper.  but  what  really  broke  her 
heart  was  that  the  other  children  woiild  not 
"even  let  her  hold  the  rope  and  turn  it  for 
others  to  skip.  When  she  could  talk  about 
It  she  told  her  mother,  "Mommy,  what  htzrt 
me  so  was  that  they  woiUdnt  even  let  me  be 
a  steady-ender." 

The  exclusion  from  participation  as  an 
equal  with  one's  fellows,  in  work  and  In  play 
in  any  society,  makes  one  an  outcast.  It 
robs  the  individiial  of  a  feeling  of  personal 
worth  and  of  belonging.  The  pennanent  ef- 
fects of  such  excltision  may  be  apathy,  self- 
depreciation,  violence  and  aggression, 
stunted  growth,  lack  of  ambition,  or  some- 
times refuge  In  the  exclusion  Itself  as  an 
excuse  for  poor  performance. 

In  the  language  of  my  friend's  little 
daughter,  for  three  centuries  the  Negro  has 
not  even  been  allowed  to  be  a  "steady-ender" 
In  American  life.  It  Is  against  the  crushing 
weight  of  these  three  centuries,  and  against 
a  background  of  a  world  revolution  In  hu- 
man rights  that  Negroes  now  rebel  In  mass 
upheavals.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has  ex- 
plained this  mood  of  impatience  as  a  father 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  wait  for  promises. 

"When  you  suddenly  find  •  •  •  your 
speech  stammering  as  you  seek  to  explain  to 
your  6-year-old  daughter  why  she  can't  go 
to  the  public  amusement  park  that  has  just 
been  advertised  on  television,  and  see  tears 
welling  up  in  her  little  eyes  when  she  is 
told  that  ^intown  Is  closed  to  colored  chU- 
dren, and  see  the  depressing  clouds  of  Infe- 
riority begin  to  form  In  her  Uttle  mental 
sky,  and  see  her  begin  to  distort  her  little 
personality  by  unconsdotialy  devdoplng  a 
bitterness  toward  white  people;  when  you 
have  to  concoct  an  answer  for  a  5-year-old 
son  asking  in  agonizing  pathos:  Daddy,  why 
do  white  people  treat  colored  people  so 
mean?' " 

The  central  Issue  in  this  rebellion  Is  human 
dignity — ^the  Inherent  rights  of  free  men  and 
women.  This  issue  is  not  merely  the  Ameri- 
can dream:  it  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
society.  We  cannot  reaffirm  too  often  the 
principle  upon  which  our  Nation  stands  or 
falls: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  im- 
aUenable  rights,  that  among  these  rights  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  piursvilt  of  happiness. 
That  to  seciire  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed — 
That  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  Is  the 


right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  aboUah  it,  and 
to  institute  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organising 
its  powns  In  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  llksly  to  affect  their  saf sty  and 
happlnees." 

These  rights  are  entrenched  In  the  UjB. 
Constitution.  Therefore,  they  are  not  only 
Inherent  in  our  beings;  ttiey  are  also  guaran- 
teed by  ovx  fundamental  law  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  transient  legislative 
majorities.  Mo  government  can  rightfully 
take  them  away  or  permit  others  to  Impair 
them. 
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In  the  American  legal  system,  as  you 
know,  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  function 
and  the  authority  of  ultimately  Interpreting 
and  applying  the  constitutional  principles 
underlying  guaranteed  rights  to  myriad  fact 
slttiations,  and  of  adjudicating  between  vari- 
o\is  rights  If  they  are  in  conflict.  Having 
declared  what  the  supreme  law  is,  the  Coxufs 
interpretation  is  binding  upon  all  the  people. 
Hence,  we  say  that  our  society  Is  based  upon 
the  rule  of  law  and  not  upon  the  rule  of 
men. 

Ftom  its  inception,  however,  our  fufida- 
mental  law  contained  an  irreconcilable  cqd- 
tradiction,  in  that  the  same  basic  dociuiait 
vrtiich  affirmed  basic  human  rights  also 
recognized  the  Institution  of  slavery — ^the 
complete  denial  of  these  rights  to  some  men. 
How  was  this  intolerable  contradiction  In 
the  law  to  be  resolved? 

In  1857,  Chief  Justice  Taney  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  attempted  to  resolve  It  In  the 
Dred  Scott  esse  by  determining  that  eome 
human  beings  have  Inherent  rights  and 
others  do  not.  He  concluded  that  Negroes 
were  not  Intended  to  be  Included  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  in  the  term 
"people"  In  the  opening  phrase  of  our  Con- 
stitution— ^"We  the  People  of  the  United 
States'*:  nor  were  any  persons  of  African 
descent,  whether  slave  or  free,  Intended  to 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  "that  they 
had  for  more  than  a  century  before  been 
regarded  as  beings  of  an  Inferior  race,  and 
altogether  unflt  to  associate  with  the  white 
race,  either  In  social  or  political  relations, 
and  so  far  Inferior  that  they  had  no  rights 
which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect." 
Thus,  according  to  Taney,  the  fTamers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  "knew  that 
It  would  not  In  any  part  of  the  dvlllaed 
worid,  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  Negro 
race,  vrhlch,  by  common  consent,  had  been 
excluded  from  dvlllaed  govenunents  and  the 
family  of  nations,  ahd  doomed  to  slavery." 

This  attempt  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
resolve  the  Issue  by  exchislon  did  much  to 
make  the  conflict  Irrepressible.  When  the 
supreme  law  ot  the  land  is  consistent  with 
human  dignity,  controversies  as  to  which 
rights  are  paramount  can  be  determined 
peacefully  within  the  orderty  legal  processes 
of  our  constitutional  system.  History  has 
shown  again  and  again,  that  when  the  fun- 
damental law  is  Interpreted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  human  dignity, 
conflict  is  inevitable. 

After  a  bitter  Civil  War  of  4  years,  the 
Nation  realBrmed  and  made  more  explicit 
Inherent  human  rights  In  the  form  of  the 
13th,  14th,  and  16th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Congress 
was  expressly  given  the  power  to  enforce 
these  amendments  by  appropriate  legislation. 
The  purpose  of  this  eonstltuttonsl  change 
was  to  sweep  away  all  political  and  legal 
barriers  to  the  exercise  of  equal  rights  with 
'all  other  citizens. 

Since  the  Institution  of  slavery  had  baen 
supported  by  detailed  legislation  tn  the 
various  slaveownlng  States,  and  since  these 
formerly  rebellions  States  attempted  to  re- 
enslave  N^roes  through  the  enactment  of 
the  black  codes  after  the  war,  ths  thrust  of 
the  14th  amendment  was  against  State 
action.    That  amendment  inovldes  tn  part: 
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tended to  abolish  not  only  the  tedmlcal 
legal  relationship  of  master  and  slave  but 
itlTO  all  of  the  Incidents  of  slavery  and  tha 
badgea  of  inferiority  the  institution  had 
impoaed  upon  Negroee.  whether  slave  or 
free.  The  Court  also  held  that  the  14th 
amendment  applied  only  to  State  action  and 
not  to  individual  invasion  of  private  rights. 
Preeumably.  suggeeted  the  Court,  these  rights 
could  be  protected  by  resort  to  the  laws  of 
the  various  States. 

Mr.  Justice  John  If .  Harlan,  a  former  slave- 
owner from  Kentucky  who  had  bitterly  op- 
poeed  the   abolition   of  slavery   before   the 
war  but  who  was  dedicated  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution,  wrote  an  eloquent  and 
masterful  dissent  on  both  of  these  pointa 
and  left  a  beacon  light  to  guide  future  law- 
yers upholding  hiunan  rights.     In  light  of 
the  President's  speech  on  Tuesday  night  call- 
ing for  another  Federal  statute  on  public 
accommodations.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  dissent 
warrants  rereading  today.     Unquestionably, 
the  decision  in  the  civil  rights  cases  opened 
the   door  to  widespread   discrimination   by 
private  persons  against  Negroes,  leaving  the 
protection  of  the  moet  basic  acpect  of  human 
dlgnlty^the  right  not  to  be  humiliated  by 
unequal  and  exclusionary  treatment — to  the 
whim  of  the  various  States.    In  my  opinion, 
the  civil  rights  cases  were  wrongly  decided 
and  are  an  Important  factor  in  the  current 
imrest.    As  late  as  1969,  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
refused  to  reexamine  a  case  brought  under 
the  1876  act.    Aroimd  the  same  time  several 
lower   ftderal   courts    also   denied    the    ap- 
plicability of  this  act  to  resUurants  on  in- 
terstate  highways.     Having   no   remedy    in 
the    courts,    as    President    Kennedy    aptly 
pointed  out  in  his  nationwide  address.  Ne- 
groee took  the  Issue  into  the  streets.    It  is 
dgnlflcant  that  the  first  mass  sit-in  cases 
arose  in  early  1960  foUowing  the  latest  refusal 
of  the  SuprexxMB  Coiut  to  declare  an  avaUable 
remedy. 

In  1898,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
case  of  Pless^  v.  Ferguson  and  upheld  the 
constitutionaUty  of  a  Louisiana  sUtute 
which  provided  separate  railway  cars  for 
Negroes  and  whites  in  circumstances  (a) 
where  regulating  IntrasUte  commerce  and 
(b)  where  such  accommodations  were  "sepa- 
rate but  equal."  Here  the  Court  denied  the 
view  that  a  segregation  statute  implied  In- 
feriority of  Negroes.  Although  it  conceded 
that  the  object  of  the  14th  amendment  was 
to  establish  abaolute  legal  equaUty.  it  held 
the  amendment  was  not  Intended  to  abolish 
distinctions  based  upon  color.  Again  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  dissented  vigorously.  His 
reasoning  against  the  background  of  contem- 
porary events  has  been  proven  to  be  emi- 
nenUy  sound.  His  words  were  prophetic. 
He  wrote: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  Judgment  thU  day 
rendered  wiU,  in  time,  prove  to  be  quite  as 
pernicious  as  the  decision  made  by  this  tri- 
bunal in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  •   •   *  What 
can  more  certainly  arouse  race  hate,  what 
more  certainly  create  and  perpetuate  a  feel- 
ing of   distrust  between  these  racee,  than 
State  enactmenU  which  in  fact  proceed  on 
the    ground    that    colored    citizens    are    so 
inferior  and  degraded  that  they  cannot  be 
allowed  to  sit  In  pubUc  coaches  occupied  by 
white  citizens?  •   •   •  The  sure  guarantee  of 
the  peace  and  secxirity  of  each  race  is  the 
clear,  distinct,  imconditional  recognition  by 
our    Governments,    National    and    State,   of 
every  right  that  inheres  in  civil  freedom,  and 
of  the  equality  before  the  law  of  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  race. 
State  enactments,  regulating  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights,  upon  the  basis  of  race,  and 
cimnlngly  devised  to  defeat  legitimate  re- 
sults of  the  war,  under  the  pretense  of  rec- 
ognizing  equality   of   rights,   can   have   no 
other  result  than  to  render  permanent  peace 
impossible  and  to  keep  alive  a  confUct  of 
races,   the  continuance  of  which  must  do 
harm  to  all  concerned." 


The  Pleesy  decision  opened  the  door  to 
massive  segregation  Uws  in  the  Southern 
States  and  various  degrees  of  permissive 
segregation  in  other  areas.  Legislative  inter- 
vention In  many  Northern  States  following 
this  decision  took  the  form  of  State  civil 
rights  statutes  forbidding  discrimination  in 
public  accommodations.  These  laws,  how- 
ever, varied  as  to  places  covered  and  as  to 
degree  of  enforcement. 

Distinction  and  exclusion  on  grounds  of 
race  and  color  became  fixed  in  our  law.  As 
late  as  1927,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a 
Mississippi  court  ruling  that  it  could  consti- 
tutionally segregate  children  "of  the  brown, 
yellow,  and  black  races"  from  white  children 
in  the  public  echools,  and  denied  a  child  of 
Chinese  ancestry  the  right  to  enroll  in  white 
schools  in  that  State. 

Rigid  enforcement  of  segregation  laws  in 
the  South,  desolutory  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  laws  in  the  North  and  West,  consti- 
tuted the  posture  of  the  coxmtry  with  refer- 
ence to  racial  segregation  as  it  moved  toward 
World  War  n.  With  the  exception  of  a  1917 
decision  outlawing  a  Louisville  ordinance 
which,  in  effect,  created  residential  cegrega- 
tlon,  the  Court  showed  no  inclination  to 
question  legally  enforced  segregation. 

Beginning  In  1938  with  an  attack  on  the 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  State  universi- 
ties of  the  South,  the  Court,  in  a  case-by- 
case  approach  began  the  task  of  reallnlng 
the  law  with  our  fundamental  constitutional 
principles.  In  1946.  It  struck  down  segrega- 
tion on  Interstate  carriers,  incidentally,  de- 
claring void  as  to  interstate  passengers,  the 
Virginia  statute  under  which  I  was  arrested 
and  Imprisoned  6  years  earlier.  Bit  by  bit 
it  overtximed  the  barriers  erected  on  the 
legal  foundation  of  the  Pleesy  case,  but  it 
was  not  wholly  clear  until  the  school  de- 
segregation cases  of  1954  that  the  Court  was 
deciding  foursquare  on  the  isrue  of  Inherent 
and  constitutionally  entrenched  human 
rights  and  their  incompatibility  with  legal 
segregation.  Here  the  Covirt  met  the  real 
Laaue  In  the  following  words: 

"Does  segregation  of  children  In  publle 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race  even 
though  the  physical  facilities  and  other  'tan- 
gible' factors  may  be  equal,  deprive  the  chil- 
dren of  the  minority  group  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities?  We  believe  that  it 
does.  *  *  *  TO  separate  them  from  others 
of  similar  age  and  qualifications  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  in- 
feriority as  to  their  status  in  the  community 
that  may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a 
way  imllkely  ever  to  be  undone." 

With   this  decision,   the   Supreme   Court 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  all  segregation 
where  the  exercise  of  state  power  is  involved. 
Since    1954.   that   Court   has   handed    down 
nxunerous  decisions  reiterating  and   apply- 
ing the  basic  principle  of  that  case,  order- 
ing desegregation  of  State  or  municipal  pub- 
lic facilities,  and  more  recently,  reversing 
convictions  of  sit-in  demonstrators  and  their 
leaders  under   trespass,  and  other  statutes 
in  cases  where  a  local  segregation  ordinance 
was  present,  or  local  offlcials  voiced  a  policy 
of    segregation.      The    Court    put    over    for 
further  argument  a  case  in  which  there  Is  no 
segregation  law  or  ordinance  or  no  declared 
ofllclal  policy  of  segregation,  and  yet  sit-in 
demonstrators  are  arrested  for  trespass  at  the 
request  of  the  owner  of  a  place  open  to  the 
public.    Thus,  by  radical  sxargery  in  a  series 
of  operations,  the  "separate  but  equal"  doc- 
trine on  groimds  of  race  has  been  removed 
from  our  constitutional  law.    What  remains 
to  be  decided  or  legislated  Is  an  afltamatlve 
remedy  for  privately  enforced  segregation  or 
exclusion  from  publle  facilities. 


in.  TH«  H«W  TACTOIS  WHICH  DEBCAITO  KCW 
SOLtmONS 

With  the  Supreme  Court  giving  this  re- 
affirmation of  basic  rights  and  slowly  cor- 
recting the  earlier  deviations  from  our  f imda- 
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mental  law.  why  have  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  a  national  crisis?  This  present 
explosion,  of  course.  Is  not  sudden.  Warn- 
ings by  Negro  leadership  have  been  soimded 
for  years,  but  most  of  the  Nation  has  been  too 
preoccupied  to  listen.  One  important  factor 
is  the  difference  in  outlook  and  tempo  be- 
tween Negroes  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
with  respect  to  the  central  issue.  As  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche  pointed  out  last  week,  no  gov- 
enunent  ever  does  enough  when  people  are 
denied  their  basic  rl^ts.  The  Nation  has 
been  looking  at  how  far  Negroes  have  come 
in  the  past  two  decades,  while  Negroee,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  looking  at  how  far  they 
have  to  go.  They  see  the  slow  pace  of  de- 
segregation— ^four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  Ne- 
gro children  attending  desegregated  schools 
in  the  11  States  of  the  old  Confederacy  9 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
They  look  at  their  limited  employment  op- 
portunities, their  disproportionately  high  rate 
of  unemployment,  the  de  facto  school  segre- 
gation in  the  North  which  is  Just  as  dam- 
aging to  the  personalities  of  their  children  as 
the  legally  enforced  segregation  condemned 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1964.  They  find 
their  way  out  of  the  ghetto  to  decent  inte- 
grated housing  blocked  by  various  devices, 
one  of  which  was  used  in  the  infamous  Deer- 
field,  m..  case  where  local  authorities  in  col- 
lusion with  certain  local  residents  condemned 
an  Integrated  housing  project  In  process  of 
being  built  and  took  over  the  land  for  public 
parks.  They  experience  the  daily  affronts 
and  humiliations  with  reference  to  exclu- 
sion from  public  facilities.  The  very  fact 
that  Important  improvements  have  been 
made  in  recent  jrears  has  whetted  the  appe- 
tite for  total  inclusion.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
the  closer  one  gets  to  one's  goal  of  hiunan 
dignity,  the  more  Intolerable  become  the  re- 
maining indignities. 

A  second  factor  is  the  rise  of  a  generation 
of  Negroes  bom  dxiring  or  since  World  War 
n  into  a  climate  of  opinion  In  which  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  rep- 
resents the  common  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere  and  into  a  world  of  revolutionary 
upsurge  of  colonial  peoples  against  foreign 
nile  with  its  implications  of  racial  su- 
periority. This  generation  has  grown  up  In, 
an  atmosphere  of  Incredible  speed  of  events. 
Gradualism  and  patience  form  no  part  of  its 
heritage,  as  those  of  you  with  children  readily 
.  appreciate^-- 

A  third  factor  Is  that  by  accepting  grad- 
ualism as  the  timetable  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  we  have  permitted  the  gains 
of  a  bloodless  social  revolution  to  be  threat- 
ened by  a  violent  counterrevolution.  My 
good  friend.  Dr.  Caroline  F.  Ware,  social  his- 
torian and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Radcliffe,  constantly 
reminds  me  that  soclil  revolutions  are  not 
violent;  that  violence  comes  into  play  after 
social  change  has  occiured  or  Is  plainly  In 
sight,  and  counterrevolutionary  efforts  are 
then  made  to  turn  the  clock  back. 

What  is  new  about  the  present  revolt  is 
the  realization  by  many  Negroes  that  there 
Is  an  effective  answer  to  violence  and  an 
effective  alternative  to  sullen  endurance. 
There  is  a  new  consciousness  of  strength  per- 
vading the  whole  of  the  Negro  community, 
a  total  Involvement  Including  children  and 
a  mass  reaction  to  the  problem. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  other  leaders 
of  his  type  have  been  able  to  harness  seeth- 
ing revolt  to  organized,  disciplined,  non- 
violent direct  action.  The  legal  implications 
of  this  action  are  that  it  is  within  the  pro- 
tection of  freedom  of  expression  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment.  The  moral  implica- 
tions are,  in  my  (pinion,  far  more  significant. 

There  is  a  growing  national  consensus 
that  racial  discrimination  Is  essentially  a 
moral  problem.  If  so.  it  must  be  attacked 
at  the  moral  as  well  as  legal  level.  Non- 
violent direct  action  is  based  upon  the  con- 
viction that  in  social  confilct.  the  power  of 
the  spirit  Is  stronger  and  more  enduring 
than  the  power  of  force  In  a  physical  contest. 


By  discipline  of  the  spirit,  the  nonviolent 
demonstrator  determines  that  violence,  if  at 
all.  will  be  on  only  one  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. Thus,  the  demonstrator  exercises 
a  certain  amoimt  of  control  over  the  conflict 
situation  because  he  eliminates  or  reduces 
the  immediate  provocation  to  retaliate  and 
transfers  the  struggle  to  the  conscience  of 
the  opponent.  He  believes  that  the  oppo- 
nent's hatred.  If  given  only  Itself  to  feed 
upon,  must  eventually  run  Its  coxirse  and 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  reconciliation 
Is  more  possible  after  the  conflict  has  been 
resolved.  The  Negroes  have  seen  this 
method  work  with  Ghandi  in  India  and  have 
adapted  it  to  peculiarly  American  situations. 
Where  this  method  has  consciously  been 
used  In  the  demonstrations,  despite  Indig- 
nities on  the  part  of  the  police,  violence 
has  been  minimized. 

As  Dr.  King  wrote  In  his  book,  "Stride 
Toward  Freedom": 

"We  will  match  your  capacity  to  inflict 
suffering  with  our  capacity  to  endure  suffer- 
ing. We  will  meet  your  physical  force  with 
soul  force.  We  will  not  hate  you,  but  we 
caimot  in  all  g;ood  conscience  obey  yo\ir  un- 
just laws.  Do  to  us  what  you  will  and  we 
will  still  love  you.  Bomb  our  homes  and 
threaten  our  children;  send  yonr  hooded 
perpetrators  of  violence  into  oiu'  commiini- 
ties  and  drag  us  out  on  some  wayside  road, 
beating  us  and  leaving  us  half  dead,  and  we 
win  still  love  you.  But  we  will  soon  wear 
you  down  by  our  capacity  to  suffer.  And  in 
winning  our  freedom  we  will  so  appeal  to 
yoxu  heart  and  conscience  that  we  will  win 
you  in  the  process." 

The  wider  signlflcance  of  these  nonviolent 
demonstrations  by  Negroes  and  their  white 
supporters  Is  that  they  have  brought  to- 
gether two  revolutionary  Ideas:  the  equality 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  assertion  of 
thoee  rights  through  a  spiritually  and 
morally  powerful  nonviolent  technique. 
They  are  outpacing  the  application  of  the 
law  and  making  a  creative  contribution  to 
n^ld  social  change  with  a  mlnlm\ma  of  vio- 
lence. Historians  may  well  record  this  as 
one  of  the  important  social  developments  of 
the  30th  century.  Nonviolence  has  filled 
the  vacuum  between  the  declaration  and 
the  implementation  of  the  fundamental  law. 

IV.    THK    SOLE    or    THX    LAW    IM    THE    PRESENT 

caisis 

At  the  beginning  of  our  discussion.  I  said 
that  we  are  a  society  built  upon  the  rule 
of  law  and  not  rule  by  the  passions  of  men. 
What,  then,  is  the  role  of  the  law  in  re- 
solving the  cturent  conflict? 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  here 
that  the  history  of  race  relations  in  the 
United  States  has  proven  conclusively  that 
the  right  to  be  free  from  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race  or  color — and  I  might  add 
sex — is  so  crucial  to  hunum  dignity  and 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  that 
we  have  been  tragically  wrong  to  leave  the 
protection  of  this  right  in- so  large  degree  to 
local  regulation.  Local  laws  and  policies  can 
supplement  but  not  substitute  for  a  clearly 
formulated  and  enforceable  National  policy 
binding  upon  all  persons. 

The  public  hiunlllations  which  do  such 
violence  to  hiunan  dignity  are  dramatized 
by  laws,  customs,  and  attitudes  of  exclusion 
In  places  of  public  accommodation,  and 
amusement.  Congress  rightly  saw  In  1875 
that  this  issue  was  so  important  it  must  be 
resolved  in  a  manner  which  operated  uni- 
formly throughout  the  United  States.  It 
recognized  that  there  could  be  no  piece- 
meal or  fractional  coverage  In  a  matter 
which  Involves  such  explosive  human  emo- 
tions.   And  so  It  granted  total  coverage. 

Negroes  have  lived  too  long  with  uncer-' 
talnty  to  make  the  recognition  of  their 
rights  dependent  upon  any  other  Individ- 
ual's degree  of  color-blindness,  or  whether 
he  operates  in  interstate  or  local  commerce. 
The  quest  for  certainty  is  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  present  revolt.  As  Martin  Luther  King, 
replying  from  an  Alabama  prison  to  the 
statement  of  local  white  religious  leaders 
that  the  Birmingham  demonstrations  were 
"unwise  and  untimely."  put  it: 

"I  guess  it  is  easy  for  those  who  have  never 
felt  the  sting  of  darts  of  segregation  to  say 
'wait.'  But  when  you  take  a  croes  coimtry 
drive  and  find  it  neceesary  to  sleep  night 
after  night  in  the  uncomfortable  corners  of 
your  automobile  because  no  motel  will  ac- 
cept you;  when  you  are  harried  by  day  and 
haunted  by  night  by  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  Negro,  living  constantly  at  tip-toe  stance 
never  quite  knowing  what  to  expect  next, 
and  plagued  with  inner  fears  and  outer  re- 
sentments; when  you  are  forever  oghting  a 
degenerating  sense  of  'nobodlness' — then 
you  will  understand  why  we  find  it  dlfllcult 
to  wait." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROOREBS  IN 
AMERICA:  A  FURTHER  INSTAUj- 
MENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  announced  that  periodically  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  encouraging  news  of  civil  rights  prog- 
ress in  the  United  States. 

It  Ls  just  as  important  to  report  the 
hopeful  and  optimistic  news  as  it  is  to 
acknowledge  the  hard  facts  of  civil  dis- 
cord and  discrimination  that  still  exist  in 
all  sections  of  the  Nation.  Much  remains 
to  be  accomplished — ^to  be  sure — but  we 
should  not  overly  minimize  the  definite 
progress  that  has  been  achieved. 

One  of  the  clearest,  firmest,  and  most 
Impelling  voices  calling  for  such  contin- 
ued progress  belongs  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  At  Gettysburg  and 
again  at  the  Governors'  conference,  the 
Vice  President  raised  the  moral  impeitt- 
tlve  of  prompt  action  by  private  persons 
and  at  all  levels  of  government  to  guar- 
antee equality  and  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  praising  the  ^^ce  Pres- 
ident for  his  courageous  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  This  editorial  com- 
mendation is  thoroughly  merited  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  July  27  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo  at  the 
conclusifHi  of  my  remarks. 

Also,  the  mayor  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  the 
Honorable  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  delivered  a 
most  moving  and  courageous  statement 
in  behalf  of  racial  Justice  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Obviously  the  mayor  of  Atlanta  comes 
before  the  Congress  with  excellent  cre- 
dentials to  speak,  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  legislation.  Atlanta 
has  achieved  a  measure  of  desegregation 
of  public  accommodations,  facilities,  and 
schools  that  serves  as  evidence  of  what  is 
possible  when  men  of  good  will  sit  down 
together  and  seek  mutually  beneficial  ar- 
rangements to  banish  segregation  and 
discrimination  from  a  community. 

The  mayor  of  Atlanta  has  told  the 
Congress  to  finish  the  job  started  a  cen- 
tury ago  with  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. I  devoutly  hope  that  Congress 
will  heed  the  advice  of  this  outstanding 
public  servant  and  statesman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  praising  Mayor 
Allen  printed  In  yesterday's  New  York 
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THE  CRqaiS  IN  COLLECTIVB 
LGAININO 

Mr.  unsnt.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
mafl  over  the!  weekend  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Maurlee  R.  R«nks.  president 
of  the  NaoDnal  Labor-Mansgeinent 
RMmdatlon  azjd  editor  <tf  Partners  maga- 
a  copy  flp  the  editorial  which  Mr. 


Rranks  Is  ftoing  to  have  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  magairtne. 

Because  this  editorial  Is  so  timdy  In 
view  of  impending  congressional  consid- 
eration of  legislation  effecting  the  crisis 
in  the  railroad  industry.  I  called  Wc. 
Franks,  requesting  permission  to  have 
this  editorial  inserted  in  the  CoMOias- 
siONAL  Racou)  prior  to  Its  publication  in 
the  f  orthcomtaig  edition  of  Partners  mag- 
azine. Mr.  Pranks  granted  his  consent 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcorb  for  all  my  colleagues'  informa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  f(dlow8: 

Thx  Caisis  IN  CoLLscnvs  B*aoATwmo  and 
THx  Nked  roa  Statctobt  OariNTnOM  or 
Its  PuNcnoMAi.  Domain 

(By  Maurice  R.  Franks) 

The  4-year-oId  railroad  work  rxiles  dispute 
which  today  has  culminated  in  the  threat 
of  a  disastrous  nationwide  rail  strike  next 
Tuesday,  points  to  the  need  for  clarification 
by  act  of  Congress  Just  what  constitutes  the 
legitimate  domain  of  collective  bargaining 
and  what  in  all  common  sense  and  economic 
Juatlce  lies  outside  ito  proper  bounds. 

Although  collective  bargaining  is  one  of 
the  proudest  institutions  of  a  free  society 
like  own.  the  obvioiuly  required  surveys  have 
yet  to  be  made  and  lines  defining  and  de- 
limiting the  legitimate  province  have  yet  to 
be  established.  Instead,  an  unruly  expan- 
sion by  means  of  creeping  encroachment  has 
been  allowed  to  take  place.  Labor  unions, 
encouraged  by  successive  triumphs  in  that 
direction  and  strengthened  in  their  deter- 
mination to  pursue  such  advances  by  the 
sanctioning  thereof  by  shortsighted  and 
poUtleally  oriented  NLRB  rulings,  have 
gradually  extended  the  concept  of  condltlcms 
of  employment— established  by  law  as  negoti- 
able— to  todude  the  empdoyer's  very  right 
to  manage  his  enterinise  in  lines  of  sotind 
bvislness  acumen. 

So  Icmg  as  this  process  has  continued — as 
for  well  over  a  decade  it  has — and  vmiona 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  creeping  in- 
vasion of  management,  more  and  more  difll- 
cultles  were  set  in  the  way  of  successful 
collective  bargaining,  more  and  more  nego- 
tiations became  deadlocked  and  more  and 
more  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  became 
inevitable.  The  long  and  economically 
harmful  steel  strike  of  1959  was  the  result 
of  the  imion's  stubborn  challenge  al  man- 
agement's right  to  manage,  matehed  for  155 
days  by  the  steel  ccxnpanies'  equally  stub- 
bom  resistance  to  that  painful  challenge. 
The  present  railroad  crisis  is  one  of  essen- 
tially similar  character. 

The  emergency,  whatever  may  be  Its  stop- 
gap reeolutlons,  is  one  of  utmost  seriousness. 
The  Nation  can  ill  afford  an  extended  rail 
strike.  Neither  labor  nor  management  can 
afford  a  lengthy  work  stoppage.  In  an  area  as 
sensitive  as  general  transportation  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  closely  and  deeply  Involved. 
The  national  safety  might  well  be  Jeopard- 
ized. Because  of  these  considerations,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  strong  meas- 
ure or  another  would  be  restored  to  by  the 
Federal  Government,  should  other  measures 
fail  and  should  railroad  operations  cease  and 
begin  to  stagnate.  But  no  strong  measures 
are  possible  that  would  not  at  the  same  time 
deal  a  devaatatlng  blow  to  the  very  institu- 
tion of  free  collective  bargaining.  CompiU- 
sory  arbitration,  no  matter  the  guise  under 
which  it  may  be  presented,  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  free  onionlsm.  Just  as  government 
selsure  of  property  and  Industrial  operations 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  free  enterprise.  And 
free  unionism  and  free  enterprise  together 


constitute    indispensable    supporte    of    our 
American  free  society. 

Both  labor  and  management,  however 
aware  they  may  be  of  these  simple,  basic 
facts,  appear  to  be  compelling  each  other  to 
ignore  them  if  only  because  of  their  fruit- 
less endeavor  to  resolve  nonnegotlable  issues 
by  means  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  truest  and  deepest  crisis — as  both  sides 
must  agree — is  thus  one  that  must  treat  the 
work  rules  issue  per  se  as  merely  incidental. 
The  crisis  that  really  hurte  is  built  into  the 
very  vitals  of  free  collective  bargatoing  as  an 
approach  to  cooperative  effort  and  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  of  labor-management  part- 
nership. It  is  the  bargaining  table  itself 
that  may  be  faced  with  collapse  and  with 
being  swept  away  alCMig  with  the  economic 
debris  resulUng  from  a  widespread,  long- 
drawn-out  rail  strike.  And  simply  because,  as 
an  Institution,  collective  bargaining  has  been 
allowed  to  spread  from  an  orderly  domato 
into  a  Jungle  of  wild,  unruly,  supergrowth — 
because  no  Judicious  limlto  were  placed  upon 
Ite  ofllces  in  the  first  place  and  because  it 
therefore  expcmded  well  beyond  ite  national 
province  until  it  got  completely  out  of  hand. 

Looking  at  the  picture  without  partisan 
emotion  and  with  nothing  but  the  required 
amount  of  everyday  commonsense,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  time  has  unquestionably 
arrived  to  determine  what  in  the  very  nature 
of  labor-management  relations  properly  be- 
longs to  labor,  what  properly  belongs  to 
management,  and  what  properly  belongs  to 
their  partnership  in  production.  Needed  is 
a  responsible  survey  to  determine  and  estab- 
lish Just  what  conditions  of  employment  are 
negotiable  and  what  conditions  of  employ- 
ment sre  not — and  never  can  be — ^legiti- 
mately negotiable.  Only  when  such  a  basic 
survey  has  been  made  can  the  creative  of- 
fices of  collective  bargaining  be  truly  and 
fully  realized  and  overall  economic  Justice 
be  achieved  on  the  industrial  scene. 

Should  such  a  survey  be  made  and  should 
the  domain  of  collective  bargaining  be  fairly 
and  intelligibly  established  by  statute,  we 
may  be  surt  that  the  threat  of  calamitous 
strikes  over  work  rules  in  the  tranq>ortation 
indiistry  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy would  be  far  less  likely  to  arise.  For 
neither  management's  right  to  manage  or  the 
union's  right  to  be  and  to  operate  as  a  full- 
fledged  and  Independent  organization  of 
labor  would  be  challenged  by  the  party  of 
the  other  part  or  by  any  public  opponent. 
No  management  would  be  permitted  to  in- 
vade the  organization  or  in  any  way  deter- 
mtoe  the  (Operations  of  the  union  bargaining 
agent:  and  no  union  negotiators  would  be 
permitted  to  Invade  the  employer's  organi- 
zation with  a  schedule  of  demands  which, 
if  acceded  to,  would  rob  that  organization 
of  the  very  efficiency  reqtiired  for  it  to  sur- 
vive the  competition  that  is  a  part  of  Ita 
very  environment — and  which  by  this  cir- 
cumstance would  be  tantamount  to  sur- 
rendering Ita  managerial  right  to  manage 
and  handing  it  over  the  union. 

The  fact  that  this  imderlylng  issue  is  built 
into  the  present  work  rules  crisis  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  any  observer — and  certainly 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  very  least  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  of  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, if  together  they  are  to  respond  to 
the  challenge  now  toesed  in  their  laps — and 
respond  with  the  long-term  vision  the  situa- 
tion most  truly  invites — is  that  the  authentic 
function  of  free  collective  bargaining  shall 
be  understood  and  that  ita  areas  shall  be 
effectively  defined  so  as  to  wall  out  perver- 
sion of  that  rightful  function  and  prevent  a 
Jungle  land  of  misconception  from  taking 
over. 

The  difflciilty  that  has  led  to  the  present 
crisis  in  the  railroad  Indiistry — and  that  will 
lead  to  many  nx>re  such  crises  within  the 
American  economy — is  that  productive  ef- 
ficiency Is  primarily   a  management  prob- 
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lem,  whose  solution  is  Inseparable  from 
managerial  prerogative  and  Is  therefore  not 
negotiable  with  any  union.  Which  means 
that  the  Imposition  of  work  rules  devised  to 
save- an  Industry  from  economic  decay  and 
prostration  does  not  fall  within  the  authentic 
domain  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
Ftankly  yours, 

BfAUBICB    R.    FaAMXS. 


DEATH  OP  OMAR  B.  KETCHUM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  BCr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  tribute  to  a  great  American 
whose  obituary  appears  in  Friday's 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  whose 
contributions  to  our  American  way  of 
life  have  long  been  admired  and  ap- 
plauded by  millions  of  Americans,  espe- 
cially  by  the  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  which  organization  he 
served  so  faithfully  and  fruitfully  for  so 
many  years.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
sad  passing  of  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  the 
beloved  and  effective  head  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  office  here  in 
Washington. 

Omar  Ketchum  was  an  American 
leader  whose  courage  matched  his  con- 
victions and  who  could  always  be  counted 
upon  to  battle  valiantly  for  any  patri- 
otic purpose  or  any  pro-American  cause. 
He  and  the  VFW  organization  which  he 
served  so  ably  were  in  the  vanguard  of 
every  fight  to  protect  our  great  R^ublic 
against  the  subversive  forces  of  commu- 
nism and  to  promote  the  strong  national 
defenses  of  our  country.  His  leadership 
In  these  trying  times  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  the  full  text 
of  the  obituary  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Omab  B.  KzTCHTTii.  65.  HxAO  or  Washington 
VFW  Ovncz 

Omar  B.  Ketchum.  65,  head  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Ofllce  in  Washington  for 
more  than  20  years,  died  yesterday  at  Sub- 
urban Hospital  after  a  long  Illness. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Ketchum 
became  commander  of*  the  PhUip  Dillard 
Post  No.  1650  at  Topeka  In  the  1030's  and 
served  as  national  chief  of  staff  from  1039 
to  1940.  He  then  served  as  natl(mal  organl- 
Bation  director  of  membership. 

In  1941  Mr.  Ketchum  was  appototed  na- 
tional legislative  director  and  then  to  his 
latest  position,  which  includes  supervision  of 
all  functions  of  the  Washington  VFW  ofllce. 

A  strong  believer  in  citizens'  participation 
In  government,  he  often  urged  veterans  to 
become  active  Americans. 

"Joto  a  veterans'  association.  Get  Into 
pdlitlcs.  Be  active  Americans.  Then  you 
can  complain,"  he  once  said. 

FoUowlng  his  own  advice,  he  tried  politics 
hhnself  in  the  1980's.  From  1981  to  1935  he 
was  mayor  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  in  1934  he 
was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  of 
Kansas,  losing  to  Alfred  M.  Landon. 

In  1986  he  ran  on  the  Democratic  slate  for 
the  U.8.  Senate  against  Arthur  Capper,  los- 
ing by  a  narrow  margin. 

A  native  of  Hardy,  Ark.,  Mr.  Ketchum  was 
educated  in  Kensas  schools.  He  served  four 
terms  as  president  of  Ute  Topeka  Typograph- 
ical Union. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Bdna  G.,  of  5905  Rooee- 
velt  Street,  Bethesda.  the  home  address:  five 


ohlldren.  Ronald,  of  2989  Bryan  Street,  Alex- 
andria; Arlene,  ot  the  home  address;  Thom- 
as, of  Topeka;  William,  of  OoSer^lle.  Kans.. 
and  Mrs.  James  Bexroat,  of  Kansas  City. 
B^ans. 

Another  son.  Jack  B.,  an  Air  Force  pUot, 
was  killed  in  Xurope  during  World  War  n. 

Also  surviving  are  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Jane 
nirleh.  of  Tqpeka,  and  Mrs.  Alto  Maggard. 
of  Arvada,  Oolo. 


TAXATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  SECURI- 
TIES—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Ithaca, 
N.T.,  relating  to  taxation  of  municipal 
securities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rbbolution — 
aasoLTrnoN  on  taxation  or  MmficiPAi, 


Whereas  State  and  municipal  seciuities 
have  historically  received  immunity  from 
taxation  by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  Federal  securities  and  property 
have  historically  received  immimity  from 
taxation  by  Stote  and  local  govenunents;  and 

Whereas  the  exemption  from  Federal  tax- 
ation of  interest  on  securities  of  Stote  and 
local  govemmento  is  threatened  by  the  UJS. 
Treasury  Department  in  its  interpretotlon 
of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  Tax  Act  of 
1959.  Public  Law  86-69;  and 

Whereas  the  tax  of  States  and  municipal- 
ities will  be  made  immeasurably  more  diffi- 
cult if  they  cannot  borrow  on  reasonably 
favorable  terms  in  the  private  market:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Common  CouncU  of 
the  City  of  Ithaca,  N.T.,  does  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  which  would  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  tax  exempt  treatment  of 
Stote  and  local  bond  interest;  and  be  It 
fxirther 

Resolved,  That  the  city  clerk  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  address  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  Jacob  Javits 
and  Kknnkth  Kxating.  Senators  from  the 
Stoto  of  New  York  and  the  Honorable  How- 
ABD  RoBXBON,  Congressman  from  this  con- 
gressional district. 


FRANCIS  CARDINAL  SPELLMAN 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  dedication  of  a  new  housing  de- 
velopment in  New  York  City.  His  Emi- 
nence Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  deliv- 
ered an  address  which  should,  in  my 
view,  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  cardinal's  statement  is 
particularly  notable  because  it  empha- 
sizes the  positive  aspect  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  our  Nation  today  in  the  drive 
for  equal  rights  for  all.  While  in  no  way 
denying  how  much  is  left  to  be  done. 
Cardinal  Spellman  quite  properly  speci- 
fies exactly  how  integration  actually 
works  in  New  York  in  particular  situa- 
tions. His  statement  is  also  valuable 
because  it  stresses  the  important  role 
which  the  church  plays  in  this  most  vital 
movement  toward  making  our  constitu- 
tional guarantees  a  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


AXWBESS  BT  CaBDCNAL  SPSUJCAN  AT  DlDICATiaN 

or  Oobnxuus  J.  Dbbw  Hoobbb,  Jm.T   11. 
1963 

The  dedication  of  the  Oomellus  J.  Drew 
Houses  is  an  extremely  happy  and  gratifying 
occasion  for  me.  Naturally  I  am  always 
pleased  when  a  priest  of  this  archdiocese  is 
honored,  but  I  am  especially  pleased  today, 
because  Monsignor  Drew  was  one  of  o\ir  truly 
great  prieste.  Selfless  and  dedicated,  the 
last  thing  he  ever  wanted  dmlng  his  lifetime 
was  honor  for  himself.  But  the  memory  of 
such  a  man  deserves  to  be  enshrined,  and  I 
can  think  of  no  more  fitting  way  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  Monsignor  Drew  than  by 
giving  his  name  to  this  magnificent  housing 
project,  built  for  the  people  he  so  loved,  and 
whom  he  served  with  such  devotton. 

Monsignor  Drew  was  a  practical  priest. 
His  ejres  were  fixed  on  heaven  but  he  never 
lost  sight  of  this  earth,  ite  people  and  their 
daily  needs.  He  not  only  brought  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  thoee  he  served;  he 
also  labored  that  they  might  have  a  fair 
measure  of  the  material  things  of  life,  with- 
out which  it  is  difficult  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  the  spirit.  A  starving  child 
finds  it  hard  to  pray.  A  family  in  a  cramped, 
unsanitary  tenement  is  scarcely  able  to  func- 
tion as  a  famUy — to  stoy  together  and  to 
pray  together  in  the  way  a  famUy  should. 
Monsignor  Drew  saw  this  clearly,  and  be 
brought  the  principles  of  a  living  faith  to  his 
people,  eagerly  cooperating  with  his  fellow 
citizens  to  Improve  the  hoxising,  the  educa- 
tion, and  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people 
of  the  neighbcH-hoods  where  he  ministered 
as  priest  and  pastor. 

This  new  development,  therefore,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  a  priest  whom  I 
knew  weU  and  admired  as  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic and  religious  servant.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished a  brilliant  career  as  a  missionary  on 
the  New  York  Apostolate,  at  a  time  when  he 
could  weU  have  aaked  for  a  light  assignment, 
he  came  and  asked  me  to  give  him  the  honor 
of  succeeding  Msgr.  William  McOann  as  pas- 
tor of  this  parish  of  St.  Charles.  He  knew, 
he  said,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  continue 
the  great  work  of  this  devoted  apostie,  but 
ha  would  do  his  best.  This  dedication  today 
is  a  testimony  to  the  suooees  of  his  ministry 
here.  In  recent  years  when  Monsignor 
Drew's  strength  began  to  faU  I  went  to  him 
and  offered  him  an  assignment  which  would 
be  less  demanding  on  his  physical  energies. 
His  answer  was  characteristic — "Allow  me," 
he  said,  "to  die  as  I  have  lived — among  my 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Harlem." 

I  know  that  Monsignor  Drew  would  not 
want  his  name  to  be  used  on  theee  build- 
ings today  imless  it  were  clearly  understood 
that  it  stands  as  a  symbol  for  the  devoted 
and  dedicated  prieste.  brothers,  sisters  and 
laity  who  for  more  than  50  years  have  cher- 
ished the  privilege  to  live,  to  work,  and  to 
die  among  their  friends  and  neighbors  to 
Harlem. 

Happily  there  is  a  growing  awareneas  in 
our  coimtry  of  theee  basic  needs  of  people. 
This  hoiising  project  Is  one  evidence  of  that 
awareness.  The  Cornelius  J.  Drew  Houses 
are  a  tribute  to  the  public  housing  programs 
of  our  city  and  State.  PuMlc  housing  un- 
der the  Federal,  State,  and  city  programs, 
helps  fill  the  need  for  decent  dwellings  for 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans  of  all  races," 
creeds,  and  colors,  and,  therefore,  deserves 
the  approval  and  the  encouragement  of  aU 
our  citizens.  New  legislation  embodying  a 
creative  approach  to  the  problems  of  pub- 
lie  housing  and  bringing  new  and  imagina- 
tive solutions  may  be  helpfxil  to  perfect  the 
programs  so  well  under  way. 

When  we  speak  of  all  raoss.  creeds,  and 
colors  we  touch  upon  something  whidt  is 
on  everyone's  mind  today,  and  about  which 
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Tn  tbla  Imaaadlato  nalghborbood 
tba  Uaatenant  Joeeph  P.  KMinady.  Jr..  lie- 
morlal  Community  Center.  BstabUsbed  In 
May.  1064.  this  community  centar  aervea  ov« 
2.000  Indlvlduala  In  S4  different  actlvltlee. 
There  everyone  who  desUee  or  needs  Its  serv- 
ices is  welcome.  Such  has  been  the  consist- 
ent policy  of  our  archdloceaan  Institutions 
in  the  156  years  of  the  history  of  the  arch- 
dioceee  of  New  Tork.  for  tble  Is  Catholic 
fklth — Catholicism  and  Americanism  in  ac- 
tion. 

In  the  Held  of  education,  we  seek  schools 
that  are  boncatly  Integrated.  I  am  proud 
that  our  parochial  achools.  high  achools, 
collegee  and  universities  are  open  and  have 
been  opva  through  tbe  years  to  boys  and 
glrla  of  every  color.  Our  own  new  18  daaa- 
room  parochial  school  of  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo,  soon  to  open.  Is  an  evidence  of  bow 
educational  opportunity  Is  being  expanded 
to  give  sc^d  instructl(»i  to  all  the  children. 
Tbe  Catholic  people  gladly  make  this  con- 
tribution to  the  community  and  to  our  be- 
loved country.  Better  education  is  nec- 
eesary.  and  we  are  ever  seeking  to  Improve 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  aU  our  children,  and 
Cath""^  people  make  tremendous  sacriflcea 
to  build  our  tfhn^#  and  to  maintain  them. 
Itkla  we  could  not  poesibly  do  If  it  were 
not  for  the  hen^caUy  generous  contribution 
erf  their  very  Uvea  by  the  sisters  and  brothers 
who  teach  in  ovx  Catholic  schools.  And 
when  this  new  St.  Charles  Parochial  School 
opens  its  doors,  it  is  my  intention  that  It 
bear  the  honored  name  of  Msgr.  Cornelius 
Drew. 

The  American  Catholic  bishops  declared 
In  1958  that  "the  heart  of  the  race  question 
Is  moral  and  religloiis.  It  concerns  the 
rights  of  man  and  our  attitude  toward  our 
fellow  man."  Only  last  week  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  visited  our  new  holy  father. 
Pope  Paul  VI.  His  Holiness  said.  "We  are 
ever  mindful  in  our  prayers  of  your  efforts 
to  Insure  all  your  citizens  the  equal  bene- 
fits of  dtiaensbip  which  have  as  their  foim- 
datlon  the  equality  of  all  men  because  of 
their  dignity  as  persons  and  children  of  CkMl." 
I  bad  the  opportxinlty  in  1949  of  sending 
my  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  on  its  40th  anniversary,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  life  mem- 
ber. I  said  then,  and  now  I  repeat:  "The 
Catholic  Chtirch  repudiates  as  abhorrent  to 
her  very  nature  the  pemlelons  doctrine  that 
men  are  bom  with  the  stamp  upon  them  of 
essential  racial  superiority  or  inferiority. 
She  recognizes  no  master  race,  but  proclaims 
the  God-given  equality  before  Ood  of  all 
souls,  for  whoae  aalvation  our  Blessed  Re- 
deemer suffered  and  sacrificed." 

Our  own  Catholic  Interracial  Council  has 
done  much  to  turn  the  attention  of  people 
to  the  problems  of  racial  injxistlce.  Many 
of  our  parishes  have  conducted  workshops 
and  study  programa  in  an  effort  to  fiirther 
integrated  living  and  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  and  to  end  discrimination 
in  employment  and  in  union  membership: 

But  much — ever  so  much — remains  to  be 
done.  The  great  Christian  and  American 
principle  of  equality  must  be  reduced  to 
action  in  local  circumstances  and  in  specific 
ways.  We  need  civil  rights  measures  en- 
acted into  law;  but  we  also  need  the  atti- 
tudes of  Justlca  and  charity  to  be  applied 
by  every  person  In  our  society  to  the  con- 
crete problems  of  housing,  employment  and 
education.  This  Is  the  challenge  which  1963 
has  set  squarely  before  us  and  It  must  at  all 
costs  be  faced  and  solved. 

Our  Negro  brother  wants  more  than  a 
bouse  in  America.    Ha  wanti  a  home  in 


America.  Ba  wMiaa  to  faal  at  taoma  bare. 
Ha  halnnii  tally  to  AoMrtca  and  ba  wants 
to  faal  fouy  aeeaptod  Mere.  Until  hla  daalrea 
are  folflUad  Boaa  of  va  caa  be  aasurad  of  tba 
blaaalngB  of  Ubarty  for  ouraalvaa  and  our 

America  baa  mat  bar  problema  la  tba  paat. 
and  baa  met  them  aucoeaafully  and  with- 
out turmoil.  We  muat  believe  that  she  will 
meet  this  problem  and  that  it  too  will  be 
successfully  resolved. 

May  we.  through  our  cooperative  efforts 
and  our  humble  prayers,  beeeech  Almighty 
God.  the  Creator  and  the  loving  Father  of 
all  peoplea  and  all  racea,  to  haaten  the  day 
when  in  our  beloved  land  liberty  and  Justice 
will  prevail  for  all  men. 


THE  FRIGHT  PEDDLER 

Mr.  CASE.  ISi.  President,  last  week 
the  distinguished  minority  whip  expand- 
ed his  views  on  a  menace  familiar  to 
all  of  us.  the  fright  peddler,  in  an  arti- 
cle In  the  New  Tork  Times  Sunday 
magazine. 

The  senior  Senator  from  California 
also  set  torth  a  precise  battle  plan  to 
combat  the  professional  purveyors  of 
scares  and  hoaxes  for  money  and  mad- 
ness. In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
the  article,  he  wrote: 

I  think  that  both  of  our  political  partlea 
must  take  the  fright  peddlera  on  frontally, 
especially  at  tha  community  level.  They 
must  be  met  head  on  by  every  reasonable. 
aelf-re^Mctlng  Amarleaa.  We.  each  alngle 
Individual  among  ua.  Republican.  Democrat, 
or  independent,  have  a  aolemn  duty  to  apeak 
out  vigorously  against  those  who  sow  bate 
and  fear  among  our  people  and  against  our 
institutions.  For  the  fantastic  charges  of 
the  fright  peddlers  fall  apart  when  held  up 
to  the  light  of  fact  and  reason. 

As  with  the  Communlsta.  the  fright  ped- 
dlera tbemaelvee  cannot  be  converted  by 
reason.  But  those  upon  whom  they  attempt 
to  prey  can  be  armed  with  the  truth  to  com- 
bat them.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Atn«.ri/»iiM  in  the  middle  eternally  reject 
communism.  I  am  confident  that  if  they 
are  given  all  the  facts  the  same  majori^ 
will  ultimately  repudiate  the  fright  ped- 
dlers, their  works  and  their  fellow  travelers. 

For  this  reason  and  in  this  spirit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoio, 
as  follows: 

"A  Punr  Tb  OvxaTHaow  AnaaicA'* — ^A  Cait- 
PAiON  or  HTsmiA  Is  Baofa  Waod  bt  Sblt- 
wmaa  Ftanaan  Who  Pxboui  Fbab — Hm« 
A  SBTAXoa  XsanxMaa  Som  Famar  Man.  Ha 

Ha8  RaCXXVBD.  AMD  ASaATB  lT8  EFTXCt 

(By  Tbomab  H.  Kucbbl) 
WASBUfOTOit. — Of  the  60.000  or  ao  letters  I 
recelva  each  month.  usuaUy  about  10  per- 
cent are  what  I  caU  frl^t  maU.  They  are 
written  to  Inform  me  of  what  tbe  writers 
ooosider  "tba  lataat  plot  to  overthrow  Amer- 
ica." 

The  information  la  unfailingly  ooupled 
with  a  prayerful  or  furloua  or  hysterical  de- 
mand that  I  do  something  about  it  immedi- 
ately—or else. 

Some  of  the  more  memorable  plote  that 
come  to  mind  include  theee:  SS,000  Commu- 
nist Chinese  troops,  bearing  arma  and  wear- 
ing deceptively  dyed  powdar-blue  unlforma. 
are  polaad  on  the  Mexican  border,  about  to 
invade  San  Diego;  tbe  United  Statea  has 
turned  over— or  wiU  at  any  moment— Its 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  the  command 
of  a  Runlan  colonel  in  tbe  United  Nations: 
abnoat  every  well-known  Aaiarican  or  ftee 
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world  leader  la.  in  reality,  a  U^  Communist 
agent;  a  UJS.  Army  guarriUa-warfare  ezer- 
elsa  in  Georgia,  eaUad  Water  Morraaln  m. 
is  in  actuality  a  United  Nations  operation 
preparatory  to  taking  over  otir  coimtry. 

All  these  tales,  of  course,  would  be  amus- 
ing rather  than  tragic,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  Callfomians — and 
heaven  knows  how  many  other  Americana — 
swallow  them  whole  and  generally  reaiat  any 
efforts  to  refute  them.  Every  public  official 
I  have  ever  telked  to  on  the  subject  con- 
firms receiving  an  unhealthy  share  of  mail 
from  people  taken  in  by  such  claptrap. 
Being  from  the  most  populous  Stete.  I  can 
no  doubt  lay  claim  to  tbe  dubloxis  distinc- 
tion of  receiving  as  much  as  or  more  than 
any  of  my  Senate  colleagues.  But  Senatora 
from  much  smaller  States  have  told  me 
that  sometimes  up  to  30  percent  of  their 
mall  flto  into  the  fright  category. 

The  hoazea  are  moat  often  the  handiwork 
of  what  I  have  called  "fright  peddlera"— 
hundreda  of  aelf-atyled  "patriotic"  indlvld- 
uala or  groups  that.  I  firmly  beueve,  are 
doing  America  much  harm.  Just  who  are 
the  fright  peddlers? 

In  many  casee.  they  appear  to  be  a  scat- 
tered few  poor  souls  with  a  mimeograph 
machine,  a  chauvinistic  title,  some  star- 
spangled  paper  and  a  limited  mailing  list. 
In  others,  they  appear  to  be  well-financed 
organisations  with  printing  presses,  "re- 
search staffs"  and  solid  subscription  llste. 

Some,  of  course,  are  simply  the  old  stand- 
by commercial  blgote  who  have  found 
rejuvenation  and  greater  acceptance  with 
the  Supreme  Coiut'a  atriking  down  of 
segregation.  Others  seem  to  be  amateur 
newcomers,  attempting  to  achieve  rank  and 
perhaps  ultimately  to  turn  "pro" — and  get 
lncoi3>orated.  For  this  may  be  the  gateway 
to  radio  and  television  programs,  personal 
tours  and  lota  of  speechmaking  to  compatible 
groups,  which  is  a  long  way  from  merely 
drumming  up  organized  letters-to-the-editor 
campaigns. 

In  any  event,  the  fright  peddler  is  the  self- 
appointed  savior  of  our  land  who  finds  con- 
spiracy, treason  and  "sellout"  in  almost 
every  act  or  pronouncement  of  government 
or  government  official  here,  there  and  every- 
where, and  puta  forth  hla  findings  with 
astonishing  fecundity. 

The  Water  Moccaaln  hoax,  which  was 
intertwined  with  the  aging  but  ever-popular 
"Buaalan  colond"  aoare,  makea  perhapa  the 
most  fascinating  and  instructive  eaae  study 
of  the  work  of  the  fright  peddlen. 

Water  Moccasin  m,  last  March,  was  one 
in  a  continuing  series  of  field  exercises  con- 
ducted by  the  Army's  Special  Warfais  Center 
at  Fort  Stewart.  Ga..  to  provide  realistic 
training  for  guerrilla  and  counterguerrilla 
warfare,  auch  aa  la  now  going  on  in  South 
Vietnam  agalnat  the  Commimist  Vietcong. 
It  Involved  600  officers  and  men,  including 
124  officers  from  17  foreign  countries  of  the 
free  world;  4  of  theee  were  Africans  from 
Liberia. 

The  first  Water  Moccasin  fright  letters  ar- 
rived in  my  office  in  late  February  and  early 
March.  Accompanying  several  of  them  were 
printed  copies  of  a  letter  purportedly  written 
by  one  P.  A.  Del  Valle.  president  of  some- 
thing called  the  Defenders  of  the  American 
Constitution,  and  national  defense  chairman 
of  something  else  called  the  American  Coali- 
tion of  Patriotic  Socletlee.  The  letter  said. 
in  part: 

"The  undersigned  is  convinced  this  (Water 
Moccasin]  •  •  •  signified  rehearsals  of  the 
U.N.  takeover  of  the  VBJi..  under  the  Dis- 
armament Treaty  [sic]  promulgated  tinder 
Public  Law  No.  87-297  •  •  •  The  urgency 
of  this  message  la  obvious.  This  appeaoa  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  craah  program  to 
disarm  the  TJJBJL  and  make  ua  a  province 
of  the  U.N.  May  God  in  His  mercy  help  us 
prevent  this  eatastropbe." 

Shortly  afterward,  it  appears,  a  Congress- 
man got  into  tba  act  with  a  newsletter  de- 


scribing Water  Moooaain  aa  "fantastic"  and 
•frightening."  "It  la  my  beUef  that  this 
operation  comes  aqtiarely  under  article  43 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,"  he  wrote 
darkly.  (Artftele  43.  which  baa  never  been 
involved,  deala  with  a  permanent  interna- 
tional peace  force.)  Hla  newaletter  waa  re- 
printed and  circulated,  probably  throughout 
the  entire  country,  by  aomething  called 
the  Network  of  Patriotic  Letter  Writera.  Be- 
prlnta  sold  for  2  qenta  apiece  or  100  for  $1.7S. 

About  this  time,  I  began  hearing  from  ter- 
rified constltuenta  that  one  Theodore  Jack- 
man,  of  Greenville.  8.  C,  had  made  talks 
in  California  about  the  "frightening  military 
maneuver,"  operation  Water  Moccailn.  On 
a  hunch,  I  checked  some  John  Birch  litera- 
ture I  always  keep  near  at  hand  and,  sure 
enough.  Rev.  Theodore  Jackman  is  listed 
aa  an  available  orator  of  the  American 
Speakera  Bureau,  operated  by  the  John  Birch 
Society,  whoee  major  contributions  to  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  United  States  to 
date  have  been  to  "unmask"  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower and  John  Foster  Dulles  aa  traltora. 

Some  apostles  of  fear  on  radio  and  TV 
apparently  were  also  now  running  amuck 
with  the  story.  Before  long  I  had  received 
several  thousand  letters  from  swindled  souls 
writing,  and  writhing,  in  hysteria.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Just  a  few  sample  excerpte: 

"Frightening  •  •  •.  It  Is  time  Congress 
demands  the  facta  about  exercise  Water 
Moccaaln  n.  the  United  NaUona  war  opera- 
tions and  NATO  operations." 

•Tbere  are  African  Negro  troops,  who  are 
cannables  [sic],  stationed  in  GcOTgia." 

"How  come  these  pagan,  ruthless,  brutal. 
Godless  savages?  Yes  we  know  of  the  UJf. 
plans  to  place  Mongolian  and  Congoleee 
troops  over  our  dear  United  States  (the  same 
kind  of  troops  which  ravaged  Blatanga)." 

"I  have  a  report  at  tbla  time  that  there 
are  15,000  United  Natlona  personnel  from  IS 
countries  participating.  Sixteen  thousand 
African  soldiers  •  •  •  complete  with  noae  and 
earrings." 

This,  then,  la  Just  a  small  illustration  of 
the  use  some  fright  peddlers  made  of  a  le- 
gitimate and.  I  think,  valuable  UjS.  Army 
exercise.  And  I  am  still  receiving  h\mdr«ds 
of  letters  about  Water  Moccasin. 

Through  them  nms  the  persistent  theme 
that  the  United  Nations,  the  United  Statea 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
even  NATO  were  behind  the  "alnister  plot." 
For  these  institutions — not  to  mention  tbe 
income  tax — are  all  key  targets  for  demoli- 
tion of  almost  all  of  the  "I  am  a  better  Amer- 
ican than  you  are"  outfito. 

Many  of  the  Water  Moccaaln  letters— i>luB 
thousands  of  other  fright  letters  over  tbe 
years — tell  me  that  the  goal  of  most  of  the 
plote  is  to  turn  over  our  military  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  "Russian  colonel"  in  the  UJf. 

In  recent  months,  my  c<Histltuents  have 
sent  me  letters  as  well  as  leafiets  and  dip- 
pings by  the  thousands  from,  for  example, 
the  U.S.  Flag  Committee  of  Jackson  Helghta. 
N.T..  the  United  Societies  of  Methodist  Lay- 
man of  Austin.  Tex.,  the  Cross  and  the  Flag 
run  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  and  a  Califor- 
nia newspaper  reporting  a  speech  by  a  Birch 
Society  organizer,  former  Congressman  John 
Rousselot— all  telling  me  again  the  old  story, 
familiar  to  hundreds  of  beleaguered  legis- 
lators, that  the  Russian  colonel  (sometimes 
"promoted"  to  general)  is.  In  effect,  "military 
chief"  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  man  they  refer  to  is  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Political  and  Security  Council  Af- 
fairs. The  post  is  customarily  filled  by  a 
Russian  member  of  the  Secretariat,  cur- 
rently Vladimir  P.  Siislov,  one  of  a  n\uiber 
of  U.N.  officials  with  Under  Secretary  rank. 
But  not  only  does  no  Russian  "command" 
any  U.N.  forces,  the  Rxissians  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  vote  for  or  help  pay  for 
U  J7.  military  operations. 

The  originator  of  this  package  of  fright 
is  one  Myron  Fagan,  director  of  something 


called  the  Cinema  Educational  Guild  In 
Hollywood.  He  first  told  the  story  of  tbe 
Russian  colonel  who  waa  military  chief  of  the 
United  Natlona  in.  (tf  all  things,  a  play  be 
wrote  in  the  1960'a. 

Mr.  Fagan  is  well  knovm  to  many  legiala- 
tors  as  the  industrious  author  of  many  tracto 
and  bookleta.  He  was  also  wdl  known  to 
the  California  State  Senate  Fact  Finding 
Subcommittee  on  Un-American  Activltlea  of 
the  1961  regular  California  Leglalature. 
which  reported:  "We  do  not  wish  to  Impugn 
the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Fagan,  but  we  do  wlah 
to  make  public  the  facte  about  his  Cinema 
Educational  OuUd.  and  our  opinion  concern- 
ing the  erroneous  nature  of  many  of  the 
statemento  contained  in  ito  pubUcatlona. 
*  *  *  There  are  many  evldencea  of  anti- 
Semitism  throtighout  many  of  the  bookleta 
and  in  many  of  the  Fagan  apeechea." 

The  fright  peddlera  are.  I  believe,  a  aerl- 
ous  danger  to  the  coiutry.  Their  slogans 
get  the  United  Statea  out  of  tbe  UJf. 
atop  aU  foreign  aid;  it^>eal  tba  in- 
come tax;  abolish  NATO— constitute  a  pro- 
gram that  could  hardly  delight  NlUto  Khru- 
shchev more.  I  honestly  believe  that  if  be 
could — and  maybe  he  can — underwrite  the 
cost  of  these  un-American  goals,  ha  would 
eagerly  do  ao. 

At  the  very  least,  by  huckstering  half- 
truths  and  downright  falsehoods,  the  fright 
peddlers  scare  the  dayllghto  out  of  many 
Americans  and  divert  our  attention  froia  tbe 
real  menace  to  our  freedom  and  our  way  of 
life.  They  sow  su^iclon  and  hatrad.  Tbey 
attempt  to  undermine  faith  in  our  Govern- 
ment, ite  Institutions  and  nlKn^f^f  jn  my 
opinion,  they  degrade  America  and  Ameri- 
cans and  do  it  as  well  as  or  better  than  the 
Communlste.  And  they  defile  the  honorable 
philosophy  of  conservatism  as  thoroughly  aa 
the  Communlste  defile  the  honorable  phi- 
loeopby  of  liberallam. 

I  am  also  concerned  becauae  the  followers 
of  the  fright  peddlers  have  shown  for  the 
most  part  either  Ignorance  or  indifference 
regarding  the  anti-Semitism.  anti-Catholi- 
cism, and  raciam  that  often  are  underlying 
themea  of  fright  Uterature. 

Since  I  spoke  on  the  Senate  Horn  on  May  2 
against  the  fright  peddlers  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters,  some  on  Una  quality 
atationery,  reeking  with  bigotry  and  bate. 

I  believe  theae  manifeatattona  repreaent  a 
latent  danger.  A  nxunbar  of  oonatituanto 
lately  arrived  from  Europe  have,  indeed, 
written  me  to  note  a  parallel  between  the 
activltlea  of  some  of  the  "frlghttata"  and  the 
actlvltlee  of  some  of  those  wbo  first  wore 
swastlkaa  around  their  arma  in  the  1090's. 

Another  disturbing  aapect  of  the  fright 
peddlers'  worth  Is  that  their  power  reaehea 
down  into  local  affabv — monleipal  alecttona. 
acbool  board  oonteats,  public  library  opera- 
tions. For  the  person  who  sees  a  Communist 
conspiracy  in  the  White  House  ch'  the  Con- 
gress or  the  U.S.  Army  is  likely  to  see  the 
same  conspiracy  in  a  fluoridation  vote  or  a 
school  book  or  a  Steinbeck  novel. 

Tliere  are.  naturally,  peddlera  of  fright  and 
deoeit  on  the  extreme  left.  alao.  And  tbey 
stimulate  lettera  byaterloally  and  furtoualy 
demanding  peace  at  any  price,  unilateral  dla- 
armament.  love  and  klsaaa  for  Caatro.  at  al. 
But  tbey  accoimt  for  leaa  than  1  percent  of 
the  fright  mall  I  receive. 

Why  have  the  fright  peddlers  of  the  far.  far 
right  found  such  a  great  reaponae  in  tbe 
United  States? 

Some  analysta  attrfbxite  their  aueoeaa  to  a 
aart  at  cold-war  battle  fatigue,  llkey  may 
be  correct.  Many  of  tbe  vlctlma  of  tba  fright 
peddlera  aetk.  and  aaa  only  simpla  caDaca  and 
atmple  aolutlona  to  complex  probleoM  of  long 
standing 

There  is  evidence,  moreover,  that  frigbt- 
aeeklng.  like  honor  movlea.  can  ba  fan  for 
aome.  A  few  Blrcbers  have  writtea  to  ma 
that  their  gatheringi  have  provided  tfaem 
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"mere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou), 
•■  foUows: 

IfAiioirsi.  BnTcanow  AsaocunoN, 

WmaMHfton.  D.O..  Jvlf  17,  1963. 
Hon.  ItAi.rB  W.  TAasosouoH, 
OhMirmmn.  Subeommitte*  on  Veteran*'  Af- 
fairt,  VS.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 
DBiia  Smt AToa  Tabsobouob  :  we  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  8.  5  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  and  will  now  receive  considera- 
tion. 

The  National  Education  Association  will 
continue  to  do  everything  poesible  to  seexire 
favcnrable  action  in  this  seesion.  However, 
we  know  that  it  U  through  your  untiring 
efforts  that  the  bill  has  been  approved. 
Congratulations  on  a  Job  well  done. 
Sincerely. 

John  M.  Lumlet. 
Director,  Division  of  Federal  Relation*. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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NATIONAL  toUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION SUP10RTB  GI  EDUCATION 
BIUj 

Mr.  TARBC  ElOUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  proad  t  >  announce  that  the  Na- 
tional Educat  on  AMOclaUon  has  an- 
nounced its  8u  ]|x>rt  for  the  cold  war  OI 
biU.  This  gre)  t  national  organization  is 
composed  of  n  ore  than  860,000  educators 
and  admlnistr  ttors  from  the  elementary 
schools.  Junior  high  schools,  high  schools. 
Junior  colleger ,  colleges,  uniTersities  and 
educational  aj  endes  across  this  country. 
The  members  of  this  association,  all  of 
whom  have  d  dicated  their  lives  to  the 
education  of  t  le  youth  of  this  land,  ire 
famlUar  with  the  financial  difficulties 
which  face  th  i  cold  war  veteran  in  con- 
tinuing his  ed  icatkm. 

Mr.  Preside  at.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscou  at 
this  time  the  etter  of  July  17, 1963.  fnxn 
Mr.  John  M. :  lOmley,  the  director  of  the 
division  of  Fi  deral  relations  of  the  Na- 
tional Educa  ion  Association,  pledging 
their  active  ^  orking  support  of  the  cold 
war  OI  bill.  '  Ills  letter  is  the  latest  evi- 
dence of  the  ontinuing  and  ever  grow- 
ing suiHKurt  w  licb  is  being  expressed  for 
the  cold  war  31  bill  Iv  the  educators  of 
this  country,  and  an  indlcatlmi  of  the 
ground  sw^  of  public  oplnkm  which  ia 
rallying  for  he  passage  of  S.  5.  The 
this  biU;  nobody  realises 
than  the  educators  who 
spend  their  fives  for  the  education  of 
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STOCKPIUNO  STUDY 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  our 
stockpiling  program  is  much  in  the  news 
these  days  and  is  a  matter  of  great  pub- 
lic and  congressional  interest.  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  picture  has  been  some- 
what distorted,  both  by  the  public  and 
in  Congress. 

The  Armed  Forces  Chemical  Journal 
for  Jime  1963  has  published  a  well- 
thought-out,  sane  appraisal  of  our  stock- 
piling program,  giving  the  history  of  its 
inception  and  pointing  out  its  essen- 
tiality. This  study  was  written  by  a  man 
highly  competent  to  do  so.  The  author  is 
Robert  Redwine.  known  to  me  for  many 
years  when  he  was  chief  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Bureau  for  Arizona,  and 
more  recently  as  the  professional  staff 
expert  for  minerals  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  a 
committee  on  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  timeliness 
of  Mr.  Redwine's  study  in  relation  to  an 
immediate,  pressing  public  problem,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows:     , 


STocxFn.s — oa  Pxkish 
(By  Robert  W.  Bedwlne) 

"StockpUe:  A  reserve  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials or  goods  •  •  •  not  yet  being  used.*  — 
veebster's  aoth  Century  Dictionary  un- 
abridged. 

There  U  nothing  basically  new  about  the 
general  Idea  of  stockpiling— that  U  the 
methodical  storing  up  of  goods  In  times  of 
plenty  and  tranq\illllty  against  the  days  of 
evil  that  are  bound  to  reoccur  If  the  lessons 
of  history  are  to  be  relied  upon. 

Not  only  man,  but  certain  creatures  of  the 
animal  world  engage  In  stockpUlng,  notably 
the  bees,  the  ants,  and  the  squirrels. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis  It  It  recorded  that 
Joseph  was  appointed  Pharaoh's  stockpUe 
administrator,  and  that  he  gathered  up  and 
stored  all  the  surpl\u  food  during  7  years 
of  plenty  In  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  then 
"opened  all  the  storehouses"  and  sold  off 
the  stockpile  when  famine  came  and  stalked 
all  the  then  known  world. 

Today,  as  Uncle  Sam's  so-called  national 
stockpile  and  Its  future  is  weighed  In  the 
balance,  discussed  and  "cussed."  there  are 


thoee  who  profeee  to  see  In  the  Biblical 
account  of  earty  day  stoekplUng  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  military  leeson  that  should  be 
heeded  as  America  faces  the  troubled  days 
ahead.  Their  plea  is  dont  open  the  store- 
hoxiaes  except  in  times  of  extreme  emer- 
gency. Others,  Just  as  sincere,  say  It's  too 
big  and  we  need  all  we  can  get  by  selling 
off  the  surplus  to  help  balance  the  budget. 
The  average  citizen  Is  left  confused  and  be- 
fuddled by  the  controversy  sparked  and 
fanned  by  the  congressional  hearings  Just 
ended.  He  or  she  does  not  comprehend  that 
the  national  stockpile,  composed  mainly  of 
minerals,  but  also  having  In  It  such  diverse 
Items  as  feathers  and  down,  iodine,  diamonds, 
sperm  oil,  silk,  and  opium,  Is  only  one  of 
many  Oovemment  stockpiles. 

The  supplemental  stockpile,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  barter  pipeline,  the 
Defense  Production  Act  InventoJ^.  all  or- 
phaned half-brothers  of  the  national  stock- 
pile, and  the  well-publicized  reserve  supply 
of  surplus  agricultural  products  have  a  total 
book  value  slightly  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
all  of  Uncle  Sam's  gold  stored  In  the  caves  of 
Port  Knox. 

But  this  Is  not  all  by  a  wide  margin. 
Recently  It  was  revealed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  on  hand  some  $8  billion 
worth  of  Items  "In  long  supply,"  such  as 
stocks  of  weapons  and  ammunition  built  up 
during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict 
and  "still  <^nsldered  handy  to  have  Just  In 
case." 

Another  stockpile  of  major  proportions  Is 
the  reserve  merchant  marine  fleet,  made  up 
largely  of  the  Liberty  ships  built  during 
World  War  II.  Theee  1330  vessels,  swinging 
at  anchor,  side  by  side  In  ghostly  parade, 
cost  $6,300,000  annually  to  maintain.  Yes, 
there  is  a  continuous  maintenance  cost  be- 
cause barnacles  form  on  the  hull  of  an  Idle 
ship  Just  as  they  do  on  one  In  active  service 
or  on  one  used  as  a  storage  bin  for  stuplxis 
grain,  the  sad  fate  of  scores  of  these  patri- 
archs of  the  sea  now  In  moth  balls. 

TO  construct  these  Liberty  ships  and  the 
few  remaining  lumbering  old  freighters  of 
World  War  I  held  In  the  moth  ball  reserve 
fleet  the  American  taxpayer  paid  some 
$7.464371,140. 

At  this  point  It  might  be  well  to  give  the 
cost  of  acquisition  for  the  other  stockpiles 
heretofore  mentioned.  All  flg\ires  are  for 
as  of  February  28,  1963.  National  stockpUe, 
$6370,073.100;  Defense  Production  Act,  $1.- 
500308,600;  supplemental-barter,  $1,313,701,- 
632;  surplus  agrlcultwal  commodities  (food 
reserve.  $6,081,676,806. 

Then,  In  addition,  there  are  the  little  Items 
of  clvU  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 
$216,708,651,  and  machine  tools:  $94,790300. 
In  the  ciirrent  controversy  over  stockpiling 
the  general  tendency,  for  some  peculiar  rea- 
son, has  been  to  Ignore  all  stockpiles  except 
the  mineral  reserves  listed  In  the  national, 
DPA,  and  supplemental  stockpiles.  The  hue 
and  cry  has  been  directed  toward  propoeala 
for  disposal  of  large  segments  of  mineral 
stocks  on  hand. 

Many  Individuals,  both  within  and  without 
the  mineral  Industries.  Including  some  lead- 
ing economists  and  fiscal  experts,  are  fearful 
of  any  plan  that  calls  for  substantial  dis- 
posals from  the  mineral  stockpile.  Tbey 
recognize  the  Importance  of  the  mineral  ex- 
tractive IndTJstry  In  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion, indeed  In  the  worldwide  economy  of 
the  age  In  which  we  live,  civilization  built 
upon  the  widest  use  of  metals  and  chemicals 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

They  cite  dangers  Inherent  in  disrupting 
historic  trade  and  price  patterns  by  seUlng 
from  reserves  rather  than  from  current  pro- 
duction except,  and  only  except,  In  times 
of  short  Eupply  during  an  emergency  such 
as  warfare. 

Such  experts  are  prepared  to  and  do  dts 
examples  to  show  and  prove  the  validity  of 
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their  fears  that  imhrldled  disposal  of  thsse 
minerals  In  stock,  as  Is  being  proposed  In 
some  quarters,  could  easily  restilt  In  eco- 
nomic chaos  at  home  and  violent  complica- 
tions In  International  affalxs. 

It  is  even  logically  being  envisioned  that 
the  national  budget  would  be  bruised  and 
lacerated  far  more  than  soothed  by  any 
attempt  to  convert  a  large  part  of  the  stock- 
pile Into  dollars.  Such  disposal  Inevitably 
would  restilt  In  a  considerable  slowdown 
In  raw  material  production  patterns  with  au 
accompanying  reduction  of  employment  In 
the  country's  mines.  This  reduction  In  em- 
ployment would  be  quickly  followed  by  an 
Increase  In  demands  upon  unemployment  In- 
surance and  welfare  funds  and  by  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  taxpaylng  capabilities  of  a  large 
number  of  workers,  and  their  employers. 
All  levels  of  government,  local,  State,  and 
Federal,  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Many  Informed  mllltary-mlnded  exi>erts 
see  substantial  sales  from  reeerves.  If  per- 
mitted by  the  Congress,  weakening  national 
security  by  forcing  the  closing  down  and 
ultimate  destruction  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, of  numerous  domestic  mining  opera- 
tions thus  Increasing  the  Nation's  dangerous 
dependence  upon  foreign  soiirces  for  many 
strategic  and  critical  minerals.  This  latter 
crime,  it  Is  averred,  would  be  compounded 
by  the  Inevitable  contribution  It  would 
make  to  the  Imbalance  In  our  Import-export 
trade  and  the  draining  away  of  our  gold 
reeerves. 

Advocates  of  "no  sales  of  critical  and  stra- 
tegic minerals  from  the  stockpile."  Includ- 
ing tile  American  Mining  Congress  whose 
technical  committees  have  probably  studied 
the  problem  as  thoroiighly  as  any  group, 
point  out  that  during  World  War  n  Nazi 
submarines  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
6,402  merchant  ships,  many  of  them  carrying 
vitally  needed  mica,  manganese,  copper  and 
tungsten  from  foreign  lands  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Allied  sealanes  shipping  position  be- 
came so  critical  at  one  time  that  bombers 
were  diverted  from  the  front  to  serve  as 
cargo  planes  to  bring  In  critical  minerals  de- 
manded by  this  Nation's  all-out  war  effort. 

America's  continuing  dependence  upon 
foreign  ores,  in  varying  degrees  as  to  mineral 
but  In  almost  every  category,  and  particu- 
larly during  war  when  the  demand  Increases 
many-fold,  makes  It  imperative,  if  national 
security  is  to  be  served  maximally,  that  the 
national  stockpile  of  minerals  be  maintained 
St  its  present  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  considera- 
tions seem  to  call  for  a  technical  review  of 
the  mineral  stockpile  to  the  end  that  a 
Judgment  be  made  to  omvert  several  Items 
in  it  Into  more  readUy  usable  forms  best 
suitable  for  stockpiling  and  storage  tech- 
niques. 

Woven  Into  the  fabric  of  the  organic 
statutes  providing  for  the  procxuement  and 
maintenance  of  the  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  stockpile  is  congressional  mandated 
authority  to  upgrade,  benefldate  and  refine, 
"through  normal  commercial  channels,"  in- 
dividual items  making  up  the  varlotis  stock- 
piles. 

Congress,  In  granting  this  authority,  un- 
questionably was  motivated  by  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  best  national  Interests 
would  be  served  by  having  stored  materials 
In  a  readily  usable  form  best  suitable  for 
stockpiling;  and  further,  that  Inherent  In 
such  proscribed  beneficiatlon  or  refinement 
also  would  be  the  stockpiling  of  electric 
power,  manpower,  and  plant  facility  utiliza- 
tion, all  of  which  very  likely  would  be  In 
short  supply  In  tln>e  of  national  emergency. 

In  Congress  and  elsewhere  whenever  the 
question  of  a  substantial  upgrading  program 
arises  the  problem  of  how  It  is  to  be  financed 
looms  up  large  and  loud  with  the  seemingly 
Inevitable  effect  of  killing  the  subject  tem- 
porarily. Fatal  flaws  are  found  In  the  sug- 
gestion that  processors  or  reflners  might  be 


eompensated  by  payments-ln-klnd.  Including 
the  obvious  one  that  It  would  result  In  mar- 
ket glulltlng. 

In  consideration  of  any  suggestion  that  de- 
sirable upgrading  be  financed  by  cash  pay- 
ments weight  must  be  given  to  the  present 
status  of  the  budget  and  a  Judgment  be 
made  as  to  which  things  come  first  In  Gov- 
ernment programing. 

And  yet  It  cannot  be  denied:  (1)  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  sec\u4ty  would  be  served 
by  refining  several  Items  In  the  stockpile; 
(2)  an  upgrading  program  would  stimulate 
employment  and  generally  strengthen  the 
economy;  (3)  the  end  result  from  an  upgrad- 
ing program  would  be  a  material  Increase  In 
the  dollar,  value  of  the  stodcplle  without  any 
increase  In  the  totality  of  holdings,  a  very 
desirable  plus;  (4)  raw  materials,  which  in 
some  Instances  are  now  wasting  assets 
throxigh  exposure  to  wind  and  rain  erosion, 
would  be  converted  Into  readily  storable  and 
nonwasting  form. 

The  four  benefits  listed  above,  and  others, 
could  easily  be  achieved  by  adoption  of  a 
program  whereby  processors  or  refiners 
would  be  compensated  for  their  services 
through  payment  In  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  do  not  store  well  and 
which.  International  traders  aver,  can  be 
absorbed  In  certain  foreign  areas  without 
disturbance  of  dollar  sales  patterns. 

It  would  seem  needless  to  expand  upon  the 
far-reaching  beneficial  effects  this  would 
have  on  the  UJS.  balance-of -payments  trade 
deficit  and  drain  on  gold  reserves  which  Is 
of  such  serious  concern  today. 

There  would  be  still  another  plus  to  the 
Ooverimient  of  equal  Importance,  that  is  the 
tremendous  saving  In  financing.  Insurance 
and  storage  costs  on  the  agricultural  com- 
modities involved  in  such  a  disposal  plan. 
Current  Government  statistics  show  that 
these  costs,  for  many  agrlcultxual  products. 
In  from  4  to  6  years  equal  or  exceed  the  orig- 
inal Investment. 

The  deterioration  and  storage  cost  ratios 
of  minerals  and  metals,  particularly  In  re- 
fined form  are  generally  «"«'"«♦*•<"'*'  when 
compared  with  those  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. For  example.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1063  the  cost  of  storage  and  main- 
tenance of  the  critical  and  strategic  stock- 
pile Items,  Incltidlng  minerals — ^wlth  a  value 
of  $8.688,062332— was  only  $12,429,080  com- 
pared with  a  storage  and  maintenance  cost 
of  $391308,666  on  $6,031376,805  worth  of 
agricultural  product  reserves. 

No  cogent  argument  has  ever  been  ad- 
vanced against  upgrading  per  se,  that  is 
Umlted  upgrading  that  does  not  impair 
the  flexibility  and  avaUablllty  of  a  material 
to  press  the  future  needs  of  dsvelq^lng 
weapons  systems  and  changing  technologies. 

Carefully  thought  out  refining  of  a  mate- 
rial would  enhance  the  sale  or  use  value  of 
that  portion  of  the  stockpile  far  bej^ond  the 
eoet  of  processing  and  without  increasing  the 
totality  of  stockpile  holdings,  the  latter  being 
a  must  In  the  eyes  of  some  people. 

It  would  appear  that  a  ptognxa.  of  stock- 
pile upgrading  as  herein  outlined.  If  prose- 
cuted with  vigor,  would  provide  a  hsppy  solu- 
tion for  two  widely  differing  schools  of 
thought.  For  those  seeking  to  convert  the 
stockpile  into  dollars  there  would  be  the 
tremendous  savings  In  storage  costs  on  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  a  lift  rather  than 
an  assault  on  the  Nation's  balance  of  trade 
and  gold  reserve  positions  and.  In  addition, 
a  retained  asset  of  increased  value.  For  the 
other  group  there  would  be  a  more  valuable 
stockpile,  easier  to  store  and  more  readily 
available  for  ultimate  use,  without  any  in- 
crease In  the  totality  of  holdings. 

For  John  and  Jane  Public  and  their  chil- 
dren the  world  would  be  a  Uttle  safer  place 
to  live,  because:  "Stockpiles  not  only  pro- 
vide protection  In  the  event  of  war;  the 
knowledge  of  their  existence  may  also  be 
an  Important  deterrent  to  the  outbreak  of 
war."— AMC. 
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Mr.  McQOVERN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 

Mr.  MAlfSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business.  HJl.  6016,  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  6016)  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects 
In  certain  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  after  the  enacting 
clause,  to  strike  out  "That  the  monetary 
authorizations  for  the  following  river 
basin  plans,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Aimy,  are  hereliy  in- 
creased as  follows:"  and.  In  lien  thereof, 
to  Insert  "That  the  following  works  of 
improvement  for  the  benefit  oi  naviga- 
tion and  the  control  of  destructiye  ftood- 
waters  and  other  purposes  are  hereby 
adopted  and  authorized  to  be  prosecuted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  in  the  resi>ective  reports  here- 
inafter designated  and  subject  t«  the 
provisions  of  201  and  202  of  Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-seventh  Congress  (76  Stat. 
1180),  and  to  the  conditions  aet  forth 
therein:  Provided,  That  the  necessary 
plans,  spedflcations,  and  preliminary 
work  may  be  prosecuted  on  any  project 
authorised  in  this  Act  with  funds  from 
appropriations  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  for  flood  control  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  racdd  inauguration  of  a  conrtruction 
program:  Prooided  further.  That  the 
projects  authorized  herein  shall  be  Initi- 
ated as  ezpeditioualy  and  prosecuted  as 
vigorously  as  may  be  consistent  with 
budgetary  requirements:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  penstocks  and  other  similar 
facilities  adapted  to  possible  future  use 
in  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  shall  be  installed  in  any  dam  au- 
thorized in  this  Act  for  construction  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission: And  provided  further.  That  the 
monetary  authorisations  for  the  river 
basin  plans,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  toe  hereby  in- 
creased and  additional  projects  author- 
ized as  follows:";  on  page  3,  after  line 
21,  to  strike  out: 

WKST    BSAMCH   STTSQUEHAMIfA   BZVSa   BSBIM 

An  additional  sum  of  $S,OOOX>00  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  Wast 
Branch  of  the  Susqushanna  River  Basin, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1964. 
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I  atlonal  wildlife  refuge  at  the 
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Control  Act  of  June  38. 1088,  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  authorlaed  by  the  nood  Control  Act 
of  June  38,  iaS8,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, to  further  modified  to  include  such 
bank  protection  or  rectification  wcwka  at  or 
below  the  Garrison  Reservoir  as  in  the  dto- 
cretlon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,000,000. 

In  line  23,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "$150,000,000"  and  insert  "$47,000,- 
000";  on  page  7,  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

The  project  for  the  Big  South  Pork  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
to  hereby  authorised  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Mtunbered 
175.  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated coet  of  $151,000,000. 

After  line  9,  to  insert: 

Hie  proviso  contained  In  the  authorisation 
for  the  i»t>Ject  for  fiood  control  and  allied 
purposes  on  Laurel  River,  Kentucky,  author- 
ised by  Public  Law  86-645,  approved  July 
14,  1060  (74  Stat.  496) .  U  hereby  modified  to 
read  as  follows:  Provided.  That  construction 
of  the  project  shall  not  be  commenced  until 
the  power  marketing  agency  has  Informed 
the  Corpe  of  Bnglneers  that  the  power  gen- 
erated by  the  project  can  be  sold  at  rates 
which  will .  Insxire  rrpayment  wthln  fifty 
years,  with  Interest,  of  all  costs  aUocated  to 
power. 

After  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

urPBB  Misaissmi  aivn  basin 

An  additional  sum  of  $11,000,000  for  the 
proeecutlon  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  puipoeee  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Basin,  authorlaed  by  the 
Plood  Control  Act  of  June  38,  1938,  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

On  page  8,  line  2,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  insert 
"$12,000,000";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "$195,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$36,000,000";  after  line  13,  to 
insert: 

The  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir,  PlaUiead 
River,  Montana,  to  hereby  authorised  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Dociunent  Numbered  403,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress:  Provided,  That  such  proj- 
ect shall  be  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  to  hereby 
authmlsed  to  be  appropriated  for  the  partlid 
accomplishment  of  said  project. 

"ITie  project  for  the  Burns  Creek  Dam  and 
Reeervolr,  Snake  River,  Idaho,  to  hereby 
authorised  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  Senate  Document  Numbered  130, 
Bghty-eeventh  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $63,000,000. 

And,  on  page  9,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and 
insert  "$16,000,000". 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  yields  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to  strike  out: 
sum  of  $80,000,000  tor  the 


the  comprehensive  plan  for 
uad  other  purposes  In  the 
iaaln.  authorlaed  by  the  Plood 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BflANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  further 
yield  to  me,  with  the  imderstandlng  that 
he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  so 
that -I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.McOOVERN.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 


A  VOLUNTARY  WHEAT  ADJUST- 
MENT AND  PRICE  SUPPORT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Buroick.  McCar- 
THT,  McGn,  NxLsoM,  and  Yoimo  of 
North  Dakota,  a  voluntary  wheat-crop 
adjustment  and  price  support  bill,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  5  legislative  dasrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1946)  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary wheat  adjustment  and  price  sup- 
port program.  Introduced  by  Mi.  Mc- 
GovcRN  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  make  Uie  wheat  certificate 
plan  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962  an  entirely  volimtary  program,  to 
become  effective  with  the  1964  wheat 
crop,  by  repealing  the  compulsory  fea- 
tures, which  were  the  principal  target 
of  the  opposition  in  the  wheat  referen- 
dum in  May.  Otherwise  it  would  make 
little  change  in  the  program  which  our 
Agriculture  Committees  considered 
very  carefully,  and  the  Congress  enacted 
about  a  year  ago. 

I  have  submitted  this  proposal  to  agri- 
ciiltural  analysts  in  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  and  had  it  studied  and 
discussed  unofficially  with  experts  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Without 
any  exception,  the  experts  who  have 
been  consulted  have  agreed  that  the 
volimtary  wheat  certificate  plan,  with 
the  penalty  provisions  for  overplanting 
wheat  acreage  allotments  removed, 
would  achieve  very  desirable  results. 

First.  They  report  that  it  would  per- 
mit farm  income  to  go  to  a  more  favor- 
able level  than  any  other  voluntary  pro- 
gram which  has  been  proposed.  If  the 
compulsory  wheat  certificate  plan  had 
been  adopted,  wheat  producers  in  1964 
would  h&ve  received  70  cents  per  bushel 
certificates  on  950  million  bushels  of 
food  and  export  wheat,  enhancing  their 
income  $665  million.  They  could,  by 
voluntary  action,  get  certificates  up  to 
this  full  amount  under  the  proposal  now 
being  introduced. 

Second.  The  proposal  would  permit       "^ 
continued  orderly  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment stoclcs  of  wheat.    The  analysts 
beUeve  that  70  to  80  percent  of  pro- 
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ducers,  and  a  like  amoimt  of  the  total 
wheat  crop,  would  be  in  voluntary  com- 
pliance to  become  eligible  for  certificates, 
thereby  reducing  production  sufficient 
to  allow  sale  of  some  wheat  from  CCC 
stocks. 

Third.  The  proposal  would  reduce 
Government  costs. 

Fourth.  The  proposal  would  avoid  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  food  since  the 
price  of  wheat  for  food  use  would  re- 
main stable. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  Congress 
should  take  early  action  to  avert  over- 
production and  a  deep  cut  in  the  income 
of  wheat  farmers  tn  1964.  Conse- 
quently, I  think  that  this  proposal,  or  the 
proposal  to  extend  for  another  year  or 
two  the  old  voluntary  acreage  reduction 
program  effective  on  this  year's  crop,  or 
any  other  constructive  suggestion, 
should  have  early  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  true  that  wheat  farmers  rejected  a 
compulsory  certificate  plan  in  May  by  a 
majority  of  "No"  votes.  It  is  true  that 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 
provided  an  alternative  in  such  an 
event:  50  percent  of  parity  price  sup- 
ports for  those  producers  of  wheat  who 
stay  within  their  share  of  a  national 
acreage  allotment.  This  is  support  at 
about  $1.25  per  bushel  compared  to  an 
average  support  of  $1.81  per  bushel  on 
the  1963  crop. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  is  little  de- 
mand for  enactment  of  a  new  wheat  pro- 
gram coming  to  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  country.  A  wheat  crop  is  now 
being  harvested  which  will  bring  pro- 
ducers prices  based  on  food  value.  The 
effect  of  the  May  referendum  will  not 
be  felt  directly  for  another  year.  The 
effect  will  be  evident  July  1964,  after 
another  wheat  harvest  has  started,  and 
after  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
controlling  the  size  of  the  crop  or  pre- 
venting a  price  break.  Then  farmers 
will  find  that  their  wheat  is  bringing 
only  $1.25  per  bushel  or  less  and  then 
the  full  effects  of  the  May  referendum 
will  be  felt. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  our  obligation,  as 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation,  to  be  foresighted  and  to 
avoid  Just  such  serious  developments, 
whether  there  is  demand  from  the  coun- 
try or  not.  We  do  not  postpone  the  mili- 
tary defense  of  our  country  xmtil  we 
are  attacked  and  our  citizens  are  crying 
for  help.  Neither  should  we  delay  now 
in  taking  steps  to  safeguard  our  agri- 
cultural economy  against  an  otherwise 
certain  disaster  a  year  hence. 

Unless  something  is  done  before  win- 
ter wheat  planting  gets  well  underway  in 
the  Southern  wheat-producing  States  in 
late  August  and  September — ^within  60 
days  from  now — we  can  expect  a  1964 
wheat  crop  of  several  hundred  million 
bushels  more  than  our  needs,  and  an  un- 
necessary drop  in  farm  income  of  a  half 
billion  dollars  or  more. 

The  reduction  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  of  the  past  2  years 
will  be  ended.  The  strengthening  of 
total  farm  income  wil  be  reversed.  Most 
of  the  gains  of  the  past  2^  years  in  agri- 
culture will  be  offset  or  lost  without  any 
benefit  to  consumers,  or  to  the  National 


Government  in  terms  of  lower  agricul- 
tural program  costs. 

The  New  Yoiic  Times  for  May  22, 
1963 — a  day  after  the  May  referendum — 
quoted  bakery  officials  to  the  effect  that 
the  anticipated  decline  in  wheat  price 
would  not  result  in  a  decline  in  bread 
prices.  Wheat,  they  explained,  is  too 
small  a  part  of  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  the  price  of  wheat  to  affect  the  re- 
tail price  of  bread.  In  the  words  of  one 
bakery  spokesman  quoted  by  the  Times: 

As  long  as  the  customer  wants  a  fresh, 
wholesome  loaf  of  bread  produced  by  a  de- 
cently paid  bakery  employee  In  an  extremely 
competitive  market,  we  will  have  to  spend 
the  money  on  preservative  chemicals,  vita- 
mins and  other  additives,  packaging,  salaries, 
and  other  things,  of  which  flour  is  the  least 
Important  factor. 

But  if  the  price  of  wheat  is  dropped 
for  a  year  to  livestock  feed  value — down 
to  $1.25  per  bushel  or  less — an  effort  to 
get  the  price  back  up  to  $2  per  bushel 
will  be  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
raise  retail  bread  prices  and  penalize 
consumers. 

Our  real  hope  of  maintaining  wheat 
farm  income  without  arousing  the  real 
or  imaginary  fears  of  consumers  is  to 
maintain  a  stable  wheat  price  structure 
through  1964,  as  the  voluntary  wheat 
certificate  plan  would  do  if  we  act  on  it 
promptly. 

Before  discussing  the  studies  of  the 
proposed  voluntary  wheat  certificate 
plan  I  have  Just  offered,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  that  I  think  all  constructive 
suggestions  to  meet  the  wheat  problem 
should  be  studied.  If  there  is  a  more 
feasible  proposal  than  the  one  I  have  sug- 
gested, I  shall  be  most  happy  to  sup- 
port it. 

President  Kennedy,  shortly  after  the 
wheat  referendum,  assured  administra- 
tion support  of  any  plan  which  would 
improve  farm  income,  reduce  Govern- 
ment costs  and  permit  reduction  of  sur- 
plus stocks.  My  studies  indicate  that  the 
voluntary  certificate  plan  will  meet  all 
these  criteria.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
plans  which  will  do  so.  I  am  concerned 
with  meeting  the  problem,  and  averting 
a  serious  upset  in  1964-^not  in  passing 
any  particular  bill. 

The  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Wheat,  headed  by  Congressman 
Graham  Purcell,  of  Texas,  has  started 
hearings  and  will  consider  various  pro- 
posals. I  commend  the  Congressman 
and  his  subcommittee  for  getting  at  the 
problem.  I  have  proposed  the  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  plan  to  them,  to  con- 
sider along  with  others. 

The  studies  of  the  voluntary  certificate 
plan  which  is  now  being  proposed  indi- 
cate that  it  would  have  real  advantages 
over  either  the  existing  legislation  that 
will  otherwise  prevail  in  1964,  or  over 
other  proposed  voluntary  programs. 

THE     PBOPOSSD     PLAN     COMPASSD     TO     CZISTING 
WHKAT  LB0ISI.ATION  FOB  19e4 

If  no  legislation  is  enacted  in  this 
session  of  Congress  and  no  special  acre- 
age diversion  programs  are  put  into  ef- 
fect for  the  1964  wheat  crop,  production 
is  expected  to  exceed  domestic  food  and 
export  needs  by  several  hundred  million 
bushels.  If  a  special  acreage  diversion 
program  is  undertaken  under  existing 


administrative  authority,  the  coot  of  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  acreage  diversion 
program  will  be  increased  by  $200  million 
or  more. 

Taking  into  account  the  acquisition 
cost,  and  cost  of  storage  and  handling 
for  several  years,  of  additional  feed 
grains,  and  perhaps  some  wheat  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
because  of  the  excess  production  of 
wheat  in  1964  Government  costs  run 
even  higher — as  high  as  $500  million  or 
more  if  no  acreage  reduction  program  is 
undertaken. 

As  compared  with  prospective  Govern- 
ment costs  for  the  1964  crop  of  $200  to 
$500  million  under  existing  legislation,  a 
voluntary  wheat  adjustment  and  price 
support  program  utilizing  marketing 
certificates,  as  authorized  in  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  would  hold 
wheat  producers'  incomes  up  to  50  per- 
cent higher,  permit  a  great  reduction  in 
total  grain  stocks,  and  hold  Government 
costs  to  less  than  $200  million. 

Government  savings  and  Increased 
farm  income  combined  could  nin  to 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  or 
more. 

PEED     CaUNS    AS     WELL     AS     WHEAT     PSOOUCERS 

woxTU)  BENxrrr 

The  results  of  a  voluntary  wheat  pro- 
gram based  on  the  certificate  plan  in 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 
may  be  compared  with  anticipated  re- 
sults from  two  other  voluntary  programs 
which  have  been  pr(^x>sed. 

The  volimtary  prograba  authorized  in 
S.  1617.  mtroduced  in  the  Senate  on 
May  27,  1963,  with  Farm  Bureau  back- 
ing, and  similar  bills,  would  provide  for 
wheat  price  supports  at  about  livestock 
feeding  value  levels  plus  a  massive  Gov- 
ernment financed  cropland  retirement 
program  estimated  to  cost  up  to  $2  bU- 
lion  a  year.  Its  low  support  levels  for 
both  wheat  and  feed  grains,  its  high  cost, 
and  the  unfavorable  experience  with  the 
soil  bank  program,  make  it  an  unattrac- 
tive alternative. 

The  voluntary  combined  wheat  and 
feed  grain  program  authorized  by  HJl. 
6546,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  23, 1963,  by  Represent- 
ative QiTiE  and  others,  would  provide 
minimum  price  supports  at  65  percent  of 
parity  for  wheat  with  acreage  diversion 
payments  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  crop  not  produced.  Amdysts  indi- 
cate that  such  a  program  might  not  re- 
sult in  sufficient  wheat  acreage  diversion 
to  permit  an  orders  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment stocks  because  of  the  low  sup- 
ports. The  Government  cost  of  a 
program  of  this  tjrpe  also  would  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  Government 
cost  of  the  current  voluntary  feed  grains 
program  and  substantially  higher  than 
the  cost  of  continuing  the  current  feed 
grains  program  in  conjunction  with  a 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  un- 
der provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
-tural  Act  of  1962. 

Unless  some  effective  voluntary  wheat 
adjustment  program  involving  relatively 
low  Government  cost  is  developed  and 
enacted,  wheat  producers  will  produce 
several  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat 
in  1964  which  will  have  no  other  market 
outlet  than  livestock  feed.    This  extra 
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allotments,  eliminate  the 
issue  which  was  a 
in  the  recent  referen- 
.w,  the  economic  incentive 
with  wheat  acreage  allot- 
reserve  require- 
to  be  eligttile  to  receive 
certificates  is  so  great 
„^  assure  us  a  very  high 
the  wheat  producers  will 


00]  iservation 


COMCLITSIOm 


outcome  of  the  May  ref  er- 
j  compulsory  wheat  certifl- 
cannot  ignore  potentialities 
farm  income.  Gk)vem- 
,,  and  reduction  of  stocks 
some  other  program  offers, 
bard  to  Justify  making  no 


effort  to  pass  sudi  legislation,  even 
though  there  is  Uttle  present  demand  for 
a  wheat  bill  from  the  eountry.  It  would 
mean  dosing  our  eyes  to  tbe  painful  eco- 
nomic eoiwequences  that  are  presently 
in  store  for. wheat  farmers  and  our  re- 
lated farm  producers.  It  would  amount 
to  turning  our  backs  on  three-fourths  of 
a  billion  dollars  of  Government  saving 
and  increased  farm  Income.  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  w«nts  to  ignore  such  poten- 
Oal  betterment  of  our  budget,  and  our 
national  income. 

Danger  lies  in  delay:  in  postponing  ac- 
tion until  it  is  too  late  to  deal  with  the 

1964  crop.  ^    ,  ,  ^    ^, 

I  realize  that  some  top  administration 
officials  have  honest  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  pushing  now  for  new  wheat 
legislation  in  the  wake  of  the  recent 
wheat  referendum  which  ran  so  deci- 
sively against  the  expectations  of  the 
administration  and  many  of  us  in  the 

Congress.  ,  ,    . 

I  am  also  aware  that  few  people  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  enact  legislation 
this  year  but  I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
that  with  three-fourths  of  a  biUion  dol- 
lars at  stake  along  with  the  welfare  of 
agriculture.  Congress  can  and  wUl  take 
necessary  action.  

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  in  the  Recoed  a  press  release 
prepared  by  my  office  concerning  my 
proposal  and,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  bill  in  greater  de- 
tail a  copy  of  the  bill  and  three  support- 
ing memorandums  prepared  for  me  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service;  also,  a 
special  newsletter  on  the  wheat  sitiia- 
tion  prepared  by  Prof.  Prancis  Kuti^ 
of  Iowa  State  University  on  July  18. 

1963.  i  ^„^,r«:.r>  /W, 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Brkwstkk  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:    | 

Senator  ObOrc*  McOovBaw  Introduced  leg- 
islation today.  Monday,  for  a  voluntary 
wheat  program  to  cover  the  1964  crop. 

The  meamire  U  designed  to  appeal  both 
to  farm  prodiicers  who  want  to  be  free  from 
Government  controls  and  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  reduce  prod\ictlon  In  ret\im  tar 
higher  prices.  McOovmaK  said  the  plan 
would  offer  farmers  who  TOluntarUy  comply 
with  acreage  allotments  a  retvim  of  about 
$3  a  buaheL  Those  producers  who  do  not 
comply  would  not  be  penalized  but  would 
not  qualify  for  the  Income  supports  feature 
of  the  plan. 

In  offering  the  bin  to  the  Senate.  Mc- 
OovniN.  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  recognised  that  Congress  has 
received  little  demand  for  a  wheat  program 
since  the  defeat  of  the  May  referendum. 
He  also  said  that  "top  administration  of- 
ficials have  honest  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  pushing  now  for  new  wheat  legislation. 

The  South  Dakota  Senator  contended, 
however  that  unless  Congress  acts,  wheat 
producers  will  be  buried  in  cheap  »urplus 
wheat  next  year  that  will  also  depress  both 
feed  grains  and  Uvestock  prices. 

"In  my  opinion,  it  is  our  obligation  to  be 
foresighted  and  to  avoid  Just  such  serious 
developments,  whether  there  U  demand  from 
the  country  or  not."  McGovkbn  said. 

"We  do  not  postpone  the  military  defense 
of  our  country  until  we  are  attacked  and  our 
dtlaens  are  crying  for  help.    Neither  should 


w«  deUy  now  in  taking  steps  to  safeguard 
our  agrteultural  economy  against  an  other- 
wise certain  tUtaT***  a  year  hence."  he  said. 

MOOovoar's  proponl  would  provide  a  price 
support  of  tlJS  a  buAel  plus  a  70  cents 
pw  bushel  certificate  to  be  paid  by  proces- 
sors to  farmers  complying  with  the  program. 

The  Senator  estimated  that  there  would  be 
enough  voluntary  compliance  vmder  his  pro- 
posal to  reduce  wheat  svuplxises.  cut  Govern- 
ment  storage  costt  and  sUblliae  farm  In- 
come. 


A  Bnx  To  Provide  tor  a  Volt7NTA«t  Whbat 

ADJT78T1CENT  AND  PSICI  SUPPOBT  PROCBAM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  provide  for  a  voluntary  wheat  adjiist- 
ment  and  price  support  program,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  law  relating  to  penalties, 
wheat  acreage  diversion  payments,  and  the 
wheat  marketing  quota  referendum  are  re- 
pealed or  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (7  UJ3.C.  1281  et  seq)  U 
amended —  ^  , 

(1)  By  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of 
section  334(a).  secUon  SS4(b).  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  834(c)(1).  respectively, 
that  part  beginning  with  a  colon  and  the 
word  "Provided"  down  to  but  not  Including 
the  period: 

(3)   By  sulking  out  section  334(d) : 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  exception  at  the 
end  ot  the  first  sentence  of  section  334(h): 

(4)  By  striking  from  section  834(1)  the 
sentence  relating  to  paragraph  (6)  of  Public 
Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress; 

(5)  By,  striking  from  section  335  the  first 
sentence  and  the  next  to  last  sentence; 

(8)   By  striking  out  secUon  338; 

(7)  By  striking  out  section  338; 

(8)  By    amending    section    339(a)(1)    to 
read  as  follows:  "(a)  (1)  During  any  year  In 
which  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  are  in 
effect,  the  producers  on  any  farm  (except  a 
new  farm  receiving  an  allotment  from  the 
reserve  for  new  farms)  on  which  any  crop  is 
produced  on  acreage  required  to  be  diverted 
from  the  production  of  wheat  shaU  be  in- 
eligible to  receive  price  support  on  wheat  or 
wheat  marketing  certificates  unless  (1)   the 
crop  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  one 
which  Is  not  In  surplus  supply  and  will  not 
be  in  surplus  supply  if  It  is  permitted  to  be 
grown  on  the  diverted  acreage,  or  as  one  the 
production  of  which  will  not  substantially 
impair  the  purpose  of  the  requirements  of 
this   section.     The   acreage   required  to  be 
diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat  on 
Uie  farm  shall  be   an  acreage  ot  cropland 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  determined  by 
multiplying  the  farm  acreage  aUotment  by 
the  diversion  factor  determined  by  dividing 
the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  national 
acreage  allotment  Is  reduced  below  fifty-five 
million  acres  by  the  number  of  acres  In  the 
national  acreage  allotment.'*' 

(9)  By  striking  "wheat."  from  section  373 

(a); 

( 10)  By  striking  from  the  second  sentence 
of  section  379c(a)  and  "(1)"  and  that  part 
which  begins  ".  plus  (11) "  down  to  but  not 
including  the  period;  and 

( 11 )  By  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
of  section  379c (b). 

(b)  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340)  Is  re- 
Pealed.  .  .  *  »« 

(c)  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  ta 
1949.  as  amended  (7  UB.C.  1445a)  1« 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  from  subjection  (4)  tns 
following:  "or  for  which  marketing  quotas 
have  been  disapproved  by  producers";  and 

(2)  By  striking  the  last  two  sentences  out 
of  subsection  (6) . 
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8bo.  a.  (a)  Secttoa  107(5)  of  the  Agrlcul-  Voluntary  cooperation  vUh  toheat  certifi-  purchased  these  as  they  purchased  wheat  for 

tural  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  cate  and  feed  grain  programs — Continued  domestic  food  utUlsation  or  for  e^ort. 

striking  out  "and  (U) "  and  Inserting  the  fol-  vmn  mmcoiovaircB  Under  a  voluntary  plan  the  same  marketing 

lowing:    "(U)    participates    In   any   acreage  ooo  acres  wheat  at  ao  buahei.  »«■  a«.  allocation  would  be  made  and  the  same  «^ 

diversion  program  which  may  be  in  effect  for  ^J^  *™  Sushell^UiS  W  quirements  would  apply  to  wheat  pozehased 

feed  grains  to  the  extent  required  by  tiie  Sec-  JJJJJ  *''^  bushels  at  81.36  P"  by  wheat  processorsand  exporters.^Ti^ 

retary.  and   (ill)".  ,q.  ^crtm'min'^oiiknm~^t~'ia\^nn'.  wheat  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  cer- 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  879c(b)  of  ^^JS^i^^^^^'^^J;^  J^  tifleates.   If.  however.  20  percent  of  the  4heat 

tiie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  S^JJJSvelJw  a??l  S^  hun^  producers  (on  a  volume  basis)  chose  not  to 

amended.  U  amended  by  Inserting  before  tiie  JJ^^ht            *  ^^'^  **"     "°      •  OM  co«nply.  ^ISS  mlUlon  of  the  certlflcate  funds 

period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  ^                                                  o,^^~  collected  from  the  wheat  processois  and  ex- 

followtog:   "or  In  which  Uie  producer  does  .^                                  noncom-  P^"^"  ^°^'^  °°*  be  paid  out  to  the  non- 

not  participate  In  any  acreage  diversion  pro-  niilnM     /nrodu^on     ^«  cooperating  wheat  producers.    ThsM  fumk 

^^J'^^^^^f^i^r^^^'^  S»~  would  b?SSSbe<SS  ~"»<»  be  used  to  help  finance  the  f •«!  fraln 

^"o"'*  SfSS?  ^^1^.,  Z     •-?!f'*^-      .  of  cropping  of  W  additional  acreage  diversion  program. 

SBC.  3l  This  Act  shall  be  effective  beginning  acres!                       auaiwonai  Assuming    producers    having    10    million 

with  the  1964  crop  of  wheat.    The  voluntary                             ' "    "'  ■*""  wheat  allotment  acres  chose  to  stay  out  ot  a 

adjustment  and  price  support  program  pro-  With   appropriate  amendments  a  volim-  voluntary  wheat  certificate  plan   and  over 

vlded  for  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect  for  tary  wheat  certificate  plan  probably  could  plant  allotments  by  80  percent,  they  would 

the  1964  crop  without  further  proclamation  be  operated  at  no  greater  cost  to  the  Oov-  increase  wheat  plantings  by  8  mlUlon  aerss 

of  marketing  quotas  or  allotments.  emment  than  the  mandatory  program  pro-  and  wheat  production  by  00  to  75  mlUlon 

'  vlded  for  in  Public  Law  87-703.  bushels.     The  estimated  $188  twimmti   ool- 

MxMoaAKPTTM  PaxPABSD  BY  THx  LxoxsLATtva  It  could  be  operated  in  such  a  manner  lected  on  wheat  marketing  certlfloatea,  not 

RxrcsxNCB  Skavicx  or  thx  LxBaAXT  or  Con-  as  to  provide  for  an  orderly  reduction  to  pald  out  to  noncooperatlng  wheat  producers 

cxxss  AT  THX  RxQuxsT  OF  8xNATO>  Oxoaos  desirable  levels  in  Commodity  Credit  Cor-  and  available  for  feed  grain  acreage  diversion 

McOovxEN.  DxMocaaT.  OF  South  Dakota,  poration  wheat  stocks.  payments,  would  be  sufficient  funds  to  in- 

ON   EooNOicic   AsPBCTS   OF   A   VoLTnTTAXT  A  Voluntary  wheat  certificate  plan  based  duce  additional  voluntary   participation  in 

Whxat  Cxxtificatb  Pi.Air  qq  amendments  to  Public  Law  87-703,  as  **e  feed  grain  program.  fuUy  offsetting  the 

The  wheat  certlflcate  program,  authorised  outlined  above,  would  not  hold  farm  Income  extra  wheat  produced  by  the  noncooperatlng 

under  subtitles  B  and  D  of  Public  Law  87-  quite  as  high  as  a  mandatory  program  (at  wheat  producers.    This  would  be  true  even 

703.  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1963.  any  specifled  support  level  for  wheat  ixsed  though  only  70  cm:  75  percent  of  the  irtieat 

could  be  changed  into  a  voluntary  program  for  food  and  export),  but  it  would  hold  farm  producers   (on  a  wheat  acreage  bcwls)    oo- 

by  eliminating  section  333  and  related  Ian-  income  substantially  higher  than  a  volun-  operated   In   a   voluntary   wheat   oertifleate 

guage   in  other  sections  which   authorizes  tary  wheat  and  feed  grains  acreage  diversion  Plan. 

national  m^ketlng  quotiM.    In  place  of  the  program  with  wheat  price  supports  based  on  In  summary  a  voluntary  wheat  oertifleate 

marketing  quota  requirements,  wheat  pro-  the  feeding  Value  of  wheat.  plan  would  have  the  same  administrative 

ducers,  to  be  eligible  for  certificates  on  their  The  Government  cost  of  a  volxintary  wheat  problems  In  handling  the  certificates  as  a 

pro  rata  share  of  the  wheat  used  for  food  certlflcate  plan,  plus  the  cost  of  the  1964-66  mandatory  program.    It  would  have  the  same 

and  export,  might  be   required  to  comply  voluntary  feed  grains  program,  also  would  equity  problems  to  aUocattog  wheat  acreage 

with  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  and  con-  be  less  than  the  Government  cost  of  a  com-  allotments    and    to    the    determination    of 

servation   reserve   requirement   set  for  the  blned  voluntary  wheat  and  feed  grains  acre-  normal  yields  as  a  basU  for  awarding  wheat 

farm  by  the  Secretary  of  AgriciUture.    The  age  diversion  program  for  these  and  later  marketing  certificates.    DlflknUties  assoeUted 

conservation  reserve  requirement  imder  such  years.  with  the  admtoistration  of  penalties  for  ovsr- 

arrangements   would  toclude  the  minimum  savings  to  Government  ooet  achieved  bv  Planting  wheat  aUotments.  however,  would 

aaeage  diversion  from  feed  grains  under  the  a  voluntary  certlflcate  plan  for  wheat    as  ^  eliminated.    Producers  whose  aUotments 

feed  grato  program,  as  weUas  a  minimum  compared  with  a  voluntary  acreage  diversion  did  not  "flt"  their  current  f  armtog  opera- 

iSrUl^^ifJ^if^I^^^nl*  ^^\^"v**^  program  results  from  the  coUection  of  the  "OM  «>«1<»  g«>w  as  much  wheat  as  they  de- 

who  voluntartly  compUed  with  the  wh»t  ,ace  value  of  the  wheat  certlflcate  from  the  «!«<»  "»<*  »«11  It  at  market  prices  based  on  its 

and  feed  grato  diversion  programs  would  be  ^^eat  mUlers  and  exporters  livestock  feeding  value.    Their  only  penalty 

eligible  to  receive  Wheat  marketing  certifl-  cooperators  to  a^SuiSry  wheat  certif-  '°^   overplanting   would    be   tiie   de^    of 

cates.    Wheat   producers    Who    overplanted  icaW^S  dto  nSt  iJproJe^rkerDrSli  wheat  marketing  certiflcates  and  price  sup- 

Se  m7,S^i,^S^'^n" J;ia!i  *LSTS  nJi^jSaSr.       ^                  **  *"*^  '"  Porttog  lo«is  for  boUi  wheat  and  f ^  grali. 

STuiTS^^Sfto^iv'^sre^hSr^  ^7°^T^  :?•'*  ^^^^  »-*«-  ?uc:5i.ouSSto°r^?Sijrsir" 

keting  oertlflwtes  or  price   support  loans  ^^"^"^  °°*  ^  subject  to  the  Umltations  of  rl'ffj^f J!°"ilr^        "*J°*  position  as  non- 

HcwlS;er?und«avoluntary^wheit^^  most  voluntary  production  adjustinent  pro-  complj^  feed  grain  producers, 

program  no  penalty  would  be  Imposed     In-  grams  where  the  noncooperators  beneflt  from  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  provide 

eligibUlty   for  wheat  certiflcates  worth   70  ***•  aubstantlal  market  price  enhancement  'or  an  orderly  reduction  to  CCC  wheat  stocks 

cents  per  bushel  on  approximately  76  per-  resulting  from  the  production  adjustments  when  setting  the  annual  wheat  marketing  al- 

eent  of  a  producer's  marketings  to  recent  o'   the  cooperators.     Instead,   through  the  locaticm.  by  its  sales  policy  and  by  a  loan 

year*  and  toeligibllity  for  wheat  and  feed  oertifleate  arrangement,  cooperators  are  per-  program   for   «^eat    (at   about   feed   grato 

grato  support  loans,  would  be  sufficient  pen-  mltted  to  get  premium  prices  for  their  food  prices) . 

alty  to  assxure  a  high  degree  of  voluntary  wheat  from  the  market  system  to  return  for  The  cost  to  the  Government  of  a  volun- 
participation.  their   contribution   to   helping   adjvist   the  tary   wheat  certlflcate  plan   would   be   i^- 
A  wheat  producer  with  a  300-acre  wheat  production  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  used  proximately  the  same  as  for  a  mandatary  pro- 
allotment  and  a  100-acre  feed  grato  base  to  primarUy    for    Uvestock    feed.      Stoce    the  gram.    The  level  of  farm  income  would  be 

nfSht'^alY.^J^^^i/J^Sf^J^^i'^'  ^'^^^  Prtce  of  wheat  would  be  related  to  sllghtiy  lower  tium  f or  a  mandatary  pro- 

J^t  have  approximately  tiie  foUowlng  al-  ^e  market  price  of  feed  grains  on  a  feed-  gram. 

Ing  value  and  location  basU.  the  extra  wheat  The  level  of  farm  income  would  be  sub- 

Yoluntary  cooperation  with  wheat  certifi-  produced     by    the     nonooc^Mrators    would  stantlaUy  higher,  however,  and  the  cost  to 

cote  ond  feed  grain  programs  affect  wheat  market  prices  only  as  it  affected  the  Government  would  be  substantlaUy  lower 

160  acres  wheat  at  30  bushels  per  acre  all  feed  grato  prices.  thin  if  wheat  were  added  to  the  1964-68 

equals  3.300  bushels  at  (1.36  per  ^^     n»x««.A™  t«v^w,  -«,Tr«  ^  voluntary   feed  grains  program  with   price 

bushel 84.000  «»»«  "^""^  c««tificat«  xncoicx  wottu)  bb  .^pports  ,or  wheat  basedon  ita  nvestoek 

80  acres  graiu  sorghum  at  20  hun-  AVAn.ABL.  to  fihancb  fbco  gbain  acbums  ,«^Vva,u^                ^^                nvesww 

dredwelght  per  acre  equals   1.600  oivxasioN  fmgbam                                               *cc«iub  y^iuc.            

hundredwelf^t  at  81.60  per  hun-  On  the  basis  of  the  program  announced 

dredwelght 2.500  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,   the  1964  Muiobamdum  PntPABSD  aT  thb  BBQunv  or 

60  acres  conservation  reserve  (diver-  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  food  and  ex-  Sknatob  Qmomam  MoQomam  bt  nm  Imam- 

^^  P^yi^o^*»)  — - 820  port;  would  have  been  950  million  bushels  iativb  Rbfbmwcb  Sawica,  Lobabt  of  Ooh- 

iSP-To  "^**  ^^***  certiflcates  •t  with  the  wheat  certiflcates  valued  at  80.70  "«».  ok  Cow  OoMraBaovs.  1064  Wheat 

1  wvi  K.^^lJr* .  "J: "J —      '  per  bushel.    A  marketing  alloeatioii  ot  this  Pkhhum  Umob  "Mo"  Vera  Vtasua  Voum- 

'X^lSSSTp^S^t  S5f  S:  ^°r   T"^   '-  ri60-«imon   bu-hel  T-T  CBBTn^AT.  P..aK 

hundredwelsht                                         340  "<*"ctlo»  ^  Commodity  Credit  OorporatUm  If  no  special  acreage  diversion  progrwns  an 

- stocks.    On  this  basis  wheat  producers  would  put  toto  effect  for  the  1064  wheat  crop,  pro> 

Total  wheat,  feed  grato  and  *"^^  received  ma^eting  oerttfloates  worth  duetion  is  eqweted  to  exceed  dOBMatle  food 
conservation  reserve  tocome.    0. 790  ^^^  million  (950  x  80.70) .    Flour  millers,  and  export  needs  by  about  SCO  mllUoii  bush- 
wheat  processors,  and  exporters  would  have  els.   If  200  million  bushels  of  t*»*«  addlttonal 
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of  700 
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Salea  of  500  aMlUon  eartUlcataa  to 
domastie  in"?*—  and  manufac- 
turera - 350 

Met  from  salea  of  800  million  certifl- 
catea  to  exporters  (face  value  $0.70 
lees  $0.80  export  subsidy) 80 


share  of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  U 
much  hl^iar  In  relatkm  to  the  value  of  the 
crop  which  might  bo  grown  on  the  diverted 
acraa  than  the  combined  price  support  and 
diversion  paymenta  for  feed  gratna. 

For  comparative  purpoeee.  a  wheat  pro- 
ducer with  a  400-acre  1083  alloCment  and  a 
35-bvishels-per-aere  yield  might  be*  compared 
with  a  com  producer  with  a  400-aera  base 
and  a  80-bushds-per-acre  yield: 
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Government  cost  of  voluntary  certifi- 
cate plan  for  1984 122 

The  pyMMl  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1963  au- 
thorlaea  acreage  dlveralon  paymenU  on  tbe 
wbeat  acreage  diverted  to  comply  with  the 
1984  wheat  acreage  allotmenta.  If  iereage 
dlverelon  paymenta  were  made  a  part  ctf  a 
voluntary  wbeat  certificate  plan,  even  though 
made  aa  payments  in  kind,  they  would  in- 
creaae  the  net  government  cost  $100  to  $300 
million.  Although  acreage  diversion  pay- 
menta would  not  be  required  for  the  success 
of  a  voluntary  wheat  certificate  plan  they 
would  avoid  an  equivalent  drop  in  wheat 
I»txiucers'  incomes. 

feumcAaT 
A  voluntary  wheat  certificate  plan,  similar 
to  the  one  authorized  in  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1988  wltbotrt  acreage  diversion 
payments,  would  result  in  Government  sav- 
ings of  $200  to  $400  million  as  compared  with 
the  Government's  obligations  under  existing 
legislation,  with  wheat  marketing  quotas  for 
1984  disapproved  by  the  producers.  If  di- 
version paymenta  were  added  to  a  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  plan,  the  Oovemment  coet 
would  be  no  higher  and  might  be  $100  to 
$900  mUli<m  leea  than  under  existing  leg- 
islation. 

A  voluntary  wheat  certificata  plan  for  1964 
with  the  wheat  certificates  valued  at  70  centa 
a  bushel  would  not  increase  the  coet  of  wheat 
to  domeetic  millers  as  compared  with  current 
pricea.  and  wotild  increaae  the  net  caah  m- 
come  of  wheat  producers  $400  to  $600  million 
as  compared  with  their  proepective  income, 
since  1984  wheat  marketing  quotas  have  been 
disapproved.  If  acreage  diversion  paymenta 
were  made  a  part  of  a  voluntary  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan,  wheat  producers  incomes 
would  IM  held  $B00  million  or  more  higher 
^*«»»«  their  proq»eetlve  income  under  extst- 
tng  legislation  or  at  about  the  lev^  expected 
if  marketing  quotas  were  in  effect. 
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or  Oowoazsa 
Ck)«t  eomparls<»e,  existing  1984  wheat  pro- 
gram verana  viduntary  certificata  plan,  as- 
■umli^  70  percent  participation 
Thia  is  In  Teeponee  to  a  request  f «  a  sup- 
plement to  the  memorandum  of  June  21  on 
the  same  subject. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  participation 
In  a  voluntary  wheat  certificate  plan  in  1964 
might  be  expected  to  be  substantiaUy  higher 
than  in  the  voliintary  feed  grain  program: 

1.  Much  wheat  is  produced  in  high-risk 
areas  ft~i  the  income  insurance  incentive  for 
participating  in  a  voluntary  wheat  program 
la  gieatCT  than  for  a  feed  graina  program. 

S.  Wheat  producers  who  overplant  their 
^CTeag*  allotment  under  existing  legislation 
would  loee  history  In  setting  future  allot- 
menta. This  acta  as  an  Incentive  to  encour- 
age compUaaoe  with  a  voluntary  program. 

S.  Tbe  iiKWTPt  from  the  sale  oi.  certificates 
at  70  centa  per  bu^M  on  the  producer's 


400-acre  1983  allotment.  25  bushels  yield. 
Marketing  aUocation:  70  percent  ot  normal 
yield. 

Normal  production,  10,000  bushtis. 
Marlteting  certificates,  7,000  bushels.       i 
Diverted  acres,  80.  | 

Value  (rf  certificates- $4,900 

Value  of  diverted  production  (2.000 
busheU  at  $1.28) - ^.SOO 

Increase  in  gross  income 2,400 

fSXD  aaaxw  fabic 

400-acre  base,  60  bushel  yield. 

Mormal  production.  24.000  btishels. 
Price  support  payment:  $0.10  times 

19.300    bushels 2.880 

Diversion  payment:  $0J6  tlmee  4.800 

bushels 1.  *» 

Total  paymenta 4.080 

Value  of  diverted  production  (4,800 

bxishels  at  $1.10) 5.280 

Reduction  in  gross  income 1.200 

(More  than  offset  by  reduction  in 
production  costs.) 

The  wheat  producer,  by  complying,  would 
have  $2,400  higher  groes  Income.  pl\«  some 
reduction  in  production  expenses.  However, 
his  gross  income  vrould  be  15  to  20  percent 
lower  than  under  the  1963  program,  when 
price  supports  were  $1.82  per  bushel. 

In  contrast,  the  corn  producer  might  ex- 
pect $1,200  less  groes  income  by  diverting  20 
percent  of  his  base  acreage.  This  reduction 
in  groes  income  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  reduction  in  production  expenses. 
These  estimates  assiune  $1.10  per  bushel,  the 
loan  rata,  aa  the  value  of  the  com  which 
might  have  been  grown  on  the  diverted  acres. 
In  view  of  theee  differencee  between  tbe 
vohmtary  feed  graina  program  and  a  vol- 
untary wheat  certificate  plan,  even  though 
only  58  percent  of  the  feed  grain  baae  acrea 
participated  in  1963,  it  doee  not  appear  un- 
reasonable to  expect  80  percent  of  the  wheat 
allotment  acree  to  partldpato  IQ  a  voluntary 
program.  (A  ir^-informed  official  of  a 
wheat  organization  is  reported  to  have 
ftumnfifl  that  voluntary  partldpaticm  would 
reach  90  percent  or  more.) 

However,  if  only  70  percent  of  the  wheat 
acreage  participated  in  a  volimtary  pro- 
gram and  20  percent  diversion  were  required 
to  be  eligible  for  certificates,  wheat  seedingi 
by  cooperators  would  be  reduced  by  7.7  mil- 
lion acres.  If  wheat  seedlngs  were  increased 
20  percent  by  the  nonparticipanta.  3.3  mil- 
lion acree  of  the  reduction  would  be  offset. 
If  a  modeet  reduction  in  CCC  wheat  stocks 
were  programed,  about  100  million  bushels  of 
wheat  largely  produced  on  these  extra  wheat 
acrea  wotQd  be  utilized  as  livestock  feed.  To 
this  extent,  a  more  extensive  feed  grain 
acreage  diversion  program  would  be  needed. 
However,  the  certificates  not  allocated  to  the 
non-compilers  would  have  a  face  value  of 
$199.5  million.  This  saving  in  wheat  cer- 
tificate funds  more  than  offseta  the  addi- 
ttonal  coet  of  an  expcmded  feed  grains  pro- 
gram, as  it  U  equivalent  to  $2  per  bushel 
of  wheat  added  to  Xb9  teed  grain  supply. 
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The  wheat  certificata  aocountlng  with  70 
percent  partldpatlcm.  might  be  about  aa  fol- 
lows: 

MiUiont 
Government  cost  of  purchase  of  865 
million    bushel    oattficatss    tntm. 

grain  .trade $465.5 

Less: 
Sales   of   500   million   bushda   to 
■    domestic  millers  and  manufao- 

turera 850.0 

Net  from  salee  of  800  million  bu. 
to  exporters  (face  value  $0.70  less 

$0.60  export  subsidy) 80.0 

Total  received  by  Government.    410. 0 

Net  cost  to  Government  of  wheat 
certificates 56.0 

Estimated  Government  cost  of  ex- 
panded feed  grain  program  to 
divert  100  mllllan  buahda^addl- 
tional  feed  grains  at  $1  pw  buahel.    100. 0 


Direct  Government  coat  with  70  per- 
cent participation 166.5 

o  In  summary,  it  appears  that  a  voluntary 
wheat  OMtlflcato  plan  would  have  direct  Gov- 
ernment coeta  of  about  $155  million,  even 
though  participation  in  it  were  as  low  aa  70 
percent  of  the  wheat  acres. 
,  This  comparee  with  an  estimated  Govern- 
ment coet  of  perhapa  $500  million  under  ex- 
isting legiidation.  taking  into  account  the 
acquisition  cost,  and  cost  of  storage  and 
handling  for  several  years,  of  additional  feed 
grains  and  perhaps  some  wheat  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  because 
of  the  excess  production  of  wheat  in  1964. 
(Wheat  stocks  are  expected  to  increase  under 
existing  legislation  rather  than  decline  as  in 
recent  years.) 

Wheat  producers  Incomes  also  would  be  in- 
creased by  about  $400  million  In  1964  undtf 
a  voluntary  wheat  oertlfleate  program  with 
70-percent  participation  as  compared  to  the 
situation  under  existing  legislation.  Also, 
the  otherwise  burdensome  effect  of  excees 
wheat  on  feed  graina  and  livestock  supplies 
and  prices  would  be  eased  by  a  voluntary  cer- 
tificate plan. 

A  vc^untary  certificate  plan  would  have  an 
additional  advantage.  President  Kennedy  al- 
ready has  announced  the  delegation  of  enaer- 
gency  powera  to  Secretary  Freeman  to  take 
such  action  aa  is  necessary  and  U  legally  au- 
thorlaed.  to  prevent  UjB.. wheat  for  export 
flrom  being  offered  for  sale  at  less  ttuun  the 
minimum  prices  specified  in  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreonmt.  Emergency  Gov- 
ernment management  of  commercial  wheat 
e^qwrta  could  be  avoided  under  a  voluntary 
certificata  plan.  AH  wheat  for  export  under 
such  a  program  would  have  to  be  accom- 
panied by  certificates,  and  the  Government 
could  sell  the  certlficatee  to  the  exporters  at 
.  their  face  value  and  then  grant  them  a  sub- 
sidy as  necessary  to  keep  VS.  wheat  com- 
petitive in  world  marketa. 

Trx  Iowa  Fabk  Outi.ook  Lxttsb 
(Prepared   by  Prof.   Francis  A.   Kutlsh.  of 
Iowa  State  University,  Jxjly  18.  1963,  Amea. 
Iowa) 

Wheat  •  •  • 

Time  Is  beginning  to  run  out  on  tha 
chances  for  new  wheat  legislation  for  the 
1964  wheat  crop. 

Two  main  typee  of  wheat  propoaals  have 
been  Introduced  Into  Congrees:  the  Farm 
Bureau  backed  a  proposal  which  would  pro- 
vide for  wheat  price  supporta  at  about  live- 
stock feeding  values  phis  a  massive  Govern- 
ment financed  cropland  retirement  iMogram. 
The  other  la  a  voluntary  combined  wheat 
and  feed  grain  program  tntradnoed  toy  Rep- 
resentative QuB  and  othen.    It  would 

dX- 


vide  for  wheat  at  65  percent  of  parity  vrtth 
acreage  diversion  paymenta  equal  to  half  of 
the  value  of  the  crop  not  produced. 

A  third  wheat  propoeal  now  is  being  drafted 
byjSenator  McGovsaif.  It  la  essentially  the 
wheat  certificate  plan  which  vras  defeated  in 
the  May  vote,  except  that  participation  in  it 
would  be  vcduntary:  there  would  be  no 
penalties  on  wheat  producers  for  planting 
more  wheat  than  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  needed  in  a  marketing  year; 
and  there  would  be  no  diversion  paymenta. 
This  proposal  avoids  compulsion  and  in- 
stitutes the  economic  incentives  of  the 
certificates  for  the  land  diversion  paymenta^ 
of  the  present  feed  grain  program.  Part  of 
the  cost  thus  would  be  Ixvne  by  the  con- 
sumers rather  than  by  the  public  treasury. 

In  the  absence  of  any  new  legiSlatkxi  and 
no  special  acreage  diversion  programs,  aljout 
300  million  bushels  of  additional  wheat  are 
expected  to  be  harvested  next  year.  About 
a  third  of  this  probably  would  come  from 
acres  diverted  from  land  planted  to  feed 
grains  in  1963 — mainly,  gram  enrghnm,  oata, 
and  barley.  This  would  leave  the  estimated 
net  addition  to  the  feed  grain  supply  In  the 
neighborhood  of  200  mllllan  bushels  of  feed 
wheat. 

This  could  be  enough  to  upeet  the  feed 
grain  diversion  program.  And  it  could  have 
some  important  implications  to  the  livestock 
and  poultry  industry.  Certainly  sonte  of  this 
additional  wheat  would  find  its  way  into 
broilers  and  turkeys — ^which  compete  with 
Midwest  pork  and  beef,  as  well  as  affecting 
the  Midwest  turkey  industry  directly.  And 
some  would  find  its  way  into  additional  egg 
production,  which  affecta  the  Midwest  egg 
producer 

Some  of  the  wheat  would  replace  com 
that  would  otherwise  be  fed  to  llveetock. 
Tlken  this  corn  would  go  under  loan  and  be 
taken  over  by  the  CCC.  The  net  result 
coiUd  be  to  offset  as  much  as  three-fourths 
of  the  reduction  in  feed  grain  stocks  next 
year  than  would  otherwise  take  place.  And 
if  weather  were  good  and  participation 
drops  off  a  little  more,  it  coxild  ccmpletely 
offset  tbe  diversion  brought  about  by  the 
1964  feed  grain  program. 

In  the  face  of  this  poealbUity.  the  USDA 
baa  outlined  several  administrative  actions 
which  tie  the  wheat  aituatlon  In  more 
doeely  with  the  feed  grain  legislation  which 
was  passed  by  Congress  this  spring. 

•nie  possibilities  being  considered  by  the 
USDA  include  a  feed  grain  program  with 
higher  paymenta  whl<di  diverts  additional 
acree  of  feed  grain — enough  to  oOaet  eome 
of  the  increased  wheat  which  vrlll  be  planted 
this  fall  and  next  qiring.  Another  pos- 
aibUity  being  conaidered  to  eetablish  cross 
compliance  between  wheat  allotmenta  and 
the  feed  grain  program.  That  is,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  feed  grain  program,  the  wheat 
producer  must  also  stay  within  his  wheat 
allotment. 

A  third  poaatblllty  being  considered  is  to 
permit  substitution  between  wheat  and  feed 
grain  on  the  wheat  allotment  land  and  the 
permitted  feed  grain  acrea.  Thla  was  one  of 
the  provisions  in  the  wheat  program  wiiich 
was  voted  on  In  May.  An  additional  pro- 
viso now  would  be  that  the  farmer  would  be 
required  to  make  an  extra  diversion  of  grain 
acreage  in  exceea  of  the  minimum  aa  a  con- 
dition for  exercising  tha  privilege  of 
substitution. 

The  problem  le  to  develop  and  enact  some 
effactive  voluntary  wheat  adjustment  pro- 
gram that  involves  relatively  low  Government 
cost.  The  danger  we  face  la  that  wheat  i»o- 
ducers  irlll  produce  several  hundred  wi«il«n" 
busheU  of  wheat  next  year  for  which  there 
wlU  be  no  market  otlMr  than  Uvestoek  feed. 
Thle  extra  irtieat  flnt  will  depress  fed  grain 
prtoea  next  spring  and  rammer.    Hmo.  when 


it  Is  fed.  the  resulting  increased  llveetock 
and  poultry  marketings  in  tte  fall  of  1964  and 
in  1965  wiU  deprees  Uvesto^  and  potdtry 
fanners'  incomes. 

Man  is  at  stake  than  scriely  the  wheat 
farmer's  interests.  It  Is  Impossible  to  run 
a  reasonable  coet.  effective  feed  grain  pro- 
gram In  the  face  of  unlimited  wheat 
production. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  RULINa  ON 
BIBLE  READING  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOIiS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  h«Te 
received  many  comments  from  my  State 
relating  to  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion on  i^ble  reading  and  prayer  In  pub- 
lic schools  as  I  am  sure  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  received. 

Reactions  from  tbe  people  from  Flor- 
ida have  beoi  of  every  kind — approving 
and  disapproving,  moderate,  and  im- 
moderate, carefully  drawn  and  cardessly 
stated. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  comments 
I  have  seen  is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  tbe  June  27  issue  of  tbe  Florida 
Baptist  Witness  which  is  published  in 
Jacksonville. 

I  am  erlad  to  ask  that  this  edftmial  be 
Inserted  in  the  RKCORh  for  the  attention 
of  all  Senators  and  all  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Florida  Biqrtlst  Witness.  June 
"^  27.  1963] 

Tkx   Ruumg  on   Biblx  RXADUrO  IK  TtUt 
Schools 

Because  many  educators,  churchmen  and 
joumalista  had  already  accurately  forecast 
the  Court's  decision,  there  was  no  great 
surprise  when  the  DJB.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
last  week  that  required  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  recitatian  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools  are  unconstitutlonaL 

Coming  at  an  c^iportune  thne — when  moat 
of  the  school  children  are  out  of  the  class- 
room on  a  long  siumier  vacation — the  rul- 
ing will  not  occasion  an  abrupt  halt  to 
practices  which  the  Court  has  ruled  uncon- 
stitntlonal  as  *Yellgkms  eeremonles.'' 

The  court  held  that  required  recitation 
of  the  Lard's  Prayer  and  reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble In  puUle  schools  oonstltuta  *Ytilglons 
ceremony"  and  violate  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constttutlan  which  forbids  "astah- 
hshnsent"  of  rtflgion  by  govamment. 

Obviously,  if  tbe  Court  was  to  be  eon- 
slstent.  in  view  of  last  year^  ruling  regard- 
ing the  Bo-called  Beganfa  Prayer  In  Mew 
York.   It  could  reach  no  other  conduslon. 

It  Is  eetlmated  that  the  Court  required 
nearly  50.000  words  to  hand  down  Ita  de- 
cision in  the  Pumsylvanla  and  Maryland 
caaea  on  which  the  ruling  waa  made. 

Justice  Ttxn  C.  Clark,  In  private  life  a 
prominent  Pteabirteilan  layman,  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  but  only  Chtef 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  Associate  Justice  Hugo 
L.  Bla^  and  Associate  Jtatlee  Byron  White 
funy  concurred  wHh  him. 

Justice  WUham  J.  Brennan,  Jr..  the  only 
Roman  CathoUc  member,  delivered  a  aepa- 
rate  concurring  opinion,  ueatly  SSjOOO  words 
In  length. 

Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  ttie  only  Jewish 
member,  with  whom  Justice  ititn  Mteihall 
Barlan  Jolnad.  also  deUvared  a  ■eparste  eon- 
cutrlng  (pinion,  but  It  was  brtet,  a  little 
more  than  IjDOO  words  long. 
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Such  hoetUity  Is  "not  only  not  compelled 
by  the  Constitution,"  said  Justice  Goldberg, 
"but  it  seems  to  me  is  prohibited  by  it." 
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While  the  Court  has  ruled  that  it  is  un- 
oonstitutional  for  a  government  to  require 
by  law  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public 
schools,  it  has  not  so  ruled  on  voluntary 
prayer  or  Bible  reading. 

The  Court  has  clearly  expressed  itself  re- 
garding the  relevance  of  religion  to  our 
American  heritage  and  Its  significance  to  our 
way  of  life. 

The  Court  has,  it  now  appears,  left  the 
way  open  for  objective  study  of  the  Bible 
(eepedally  for  its  history  and  historic  quaU- 
tiee) In  tbe  public  schools  as  a  valid  part 
of  a  secular  program  of  education. 

The  ruling,  and  particularly  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Justice  Douglas,  makes  It  harder 
for  the  proponents  of  public  aid  for  paro- 
chial schools  to  bring  to  fruition  their  de- 
mands to  help  out  of  public  tax  funds. 

The  ruling  forces  upon  parents  anew  a 
more  serious  consideration  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
their  children  in  the  home  and  the  church. 

The  decision  has  served  to  accent  again 
the  tremendous  contribution  to  freedom 
which  has  been  and  is  being  made  by  the 
American  prlndple  of  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

While  there  are  some  implications  of  the 
ruling,  some  appearances  of  a  trend,  with 
which  we  cannot  be  happy,  we  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  it  holds  for  us  more  good 
than  bad.  Admittedly,  the  first  reaction  of 
many  people  is  well  expressed  by  the  ac- 
companying cartoon  by  Jack  Hamm.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  after  careful  study  and 
reflection  upon  it.  a  great  many  Baptists  will 
conclude  that  It  la  not  an  evil  ruling. 


WHEAT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  dlstlngiilshed  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOov- 
nir]  on  his  initiative  today  in  proposing 
this  farm  legislation,  and,  above  all.  on 
his  dedication  to  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of,  our  family  farms.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  one  of 
the  most  able  and  competent  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  agricultural  policy,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  having  taken  a  keen  interest  in  agri- 
cultural legislation  throughout  his  entire 
public  career. 

The  Senator  is  presenting  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  proposal  on  wheat  legislation  which 
I  believe  deserves  the  careful  attention 
and  consideration  of  Congress.  I  am 
confident  it  will  receive  such  considera- 
tion. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  assign- 
ments we  must  carry  out  in  Congress. 
I  hope  that,  whatever  we  do  in  the  future 
in  connection  with  agricultural  legisla- 
tion, we  will  keep  in  mind  the  central 
theme  of  better  utilization  of  our  abun- 
dance. 

I  recall  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  AikxnI  made  a  bril- 
liant speech  in  the  Senate  earlier  this 
session,  as  he  has  done  many  times,  in 
which  he  urged  the  use  of  our  great 
productivity,  not  merely  surplus  dis- 
posal; and.  better  yet,  that  we  look  upon 
our  agricultural  resources  as  a  valuable 
asset  for  strength  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  can  be  done;  and  that  we  can 


use  this  abundance  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  price  structure  for  our  agri- 
cultural producers. 

The  farm  families  of  America  need  a 
program,  a  policy,  and  an  attitude  of 
Government  which  lends  itself  to  better 
marketing  and  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices — products  which  provide  not 
merely  sustenance  but  a  fair  profit  on  in- 
vestment and  labor  and  managerial 
talent. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  weekend 
visit  to  my  home  State  of  Minnesota. 
Incidentally,  I  went  to  South  Dakota  to 
see  my  mother.  I  flew  over  these  fer- 
tile fields,  from  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  Minnesota  into  the  Sioux  Falls 
area,  across  Minnehaha  Cotmty.  up  to 
Huron,  and  over  Beadle  County  and  Cod- 
ington County,  to  Watertown;  then  due 
east  from  Watertown  to  Minneapolis. 
Anyone  who  sees  that  land  and  those 
farm  homes  and  the  investments  which 
those  farmers  have  in  property  and  fa- 
cilities, such  as  machinery,  seed,  and 
buildings,  as  well  as  in  plain  skill  and 
competence,  cannot  help  being  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  our 
agricultural  economy  and  the  great 
value  of  it  to  our  Nation.  Therefore, 
we  must  be  greatly  concerned  with  what 
happens  to  prices. 

I  flew  back  to  Washington  last  night 
with  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  He  pointed  out 
to  me  that  if  the  wheat  price  collapses, 
many  of  the  assets  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  as  well  as  of  other  agri- 
cultural credit  organizations,  will  be  de- 
stroyed, because  those  loans  were  made 
to  farmers  and  farm  producers  pre- 
dicated not  upon  wnieat  at  $1  or  $1.25 
a  bushel,  but  at  $1.75  to  $2  a  bushel. 
We  should  face  the  fact  that  unless 
something  is  done  dangerous  conse- 
quences can  result. 

What  is  to  be  done  is  the  debatable 
question.  Many  proposals  are  before  us. 
I  do  not  intend  at  this  moment  to  argue 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  merits  of  those 
proposals,  but  I  say  to  the  administra- 
tion, as  one  of  its  loyal  supporters,  that 
we  cannot  content  ourselves  with  doing 
nothing.  Let  that  be  clear.  Nor  can 
we  content  ourselves  with  blaming  some- 
body else  if  things  go  wrong.  As  Sen- 
ators, we  have  a  responsibility  regard- 
less of  political  party.  The  Government 
has  a  responsibility,  because  the  prices 
of  farm  products  are  directly  related  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

I  wish  there  were  as  much  concern  for 
the  development  of  our  agricultural 
economy  as  there  is  for  the  Common 
Market  in  Western  Europe.  I  wish  we 
could  see  as  clearly  the  potentialities  for 
an  expanded  merchandising  and  sale  of 
goods  and  equlpment_ln  the  agricultural 
economy  of  America  If  our  farmers  re- 
ceived fair  prices  for  their  goods  as  we 
apparently  see  in  the  possibilities  in  for- 
eign trade.  I  believe  in  foreign  trade, 
but  I  believe  it  is  easier  to  do  business 
with  fellow  Americans  than  it  Is  to  do 
business  overseas.  If  we  were  to  devote 
as  much  attention  to  devel(H}lng  the 
American  economy  in  terms  of  fair  prices 
and  reasonable  returns  upon  investment 
as  we  do^  in  terms  of  trying  to  develop 
other  economies,  some  of  our  balance-of- 
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payments  problems  and  other  problems 

would  rfltnlninh- 

We  do  not  need  to  think  of  the  prob- 
lem as  being  "€iVtiet/m^.  I  do  not  saj 
we  should  ignore  our  foreign  responsi- 
bilities. To  the  contrary,  I  believe  in 
foreign  aid;  I  support  it  I  believe  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  its  opera- 
tions. I  will  continue  to  support  it.  I 
believe  in  our  program  of  an  expanded 
foreign  trade.  We  must  do  everything 
we  can  to  expand  trade  in  the  European 
trade  area,  in  Latin  America,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Africa. 

But  if  we  could  have  wheat  selling  at 
$2  a  bushel,  dairy  products  at  somewhere 
between  80  and  90  percent  of  parity, 
and  poultry  products  and  other  farm 
products  at  anywhere  near  parity,  the 
factories  of  America  would  have  to  ex- 
pand to  provide  the  goods  and  services 
that  could  be  and  would  be  purchased  in 
rural  America.  Some  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  in  rural  America  are  yet  unmet. 
The  possibilities  for  housing  and  home 
furnishing,  the  possibilities  for  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  the  possibilities  for  a 
thousand  and  one  products  are  unlimited. 

That  is  why  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
OovERNl  or  any  other  Member  of  this 
body  who  seeks  to  find  a  better  way  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  reasonable 
return  on  investment  in  the  farm  areas 
of  America  is  doing  a  service,  in  particu- 
lar for  agriculture,  but  also  for  everyone 
else. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
well  in  his  enterprise.  I  Icnow  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
will  carefully  consider  his  proposaL 
Frankly,  I  have  not  had  the  op]j>ortunity 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  to  study  the 
proposal  in  detail.  I  know  it  is  based 
upon  the  principles  of  a  fair  agricultural 
program,  a  program  which  has  worked 
well. 

What  is  imiwrtant  is  that  there  are 
persons  who  exercise  independence  of 
Judgment,  regardless  of  what  anyone 
says  either  in  the  executive  branch  or 
the  legislative  branch,  persons  who  are 
willing  to  make  proposals  that  they  be- 
lieve are  in  the  national  interest 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota of  my  interest  in  his  proposal  and 
of  my  desire  to  be  helpf  uL  I  shall  study 
his  bill  with  careful  attention. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  the  senior  Senator  ixom.  Minnesota 
in  commending  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  proposal  on  wheat 
legislation.  I  am  impressed,  because  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  represents 
a  great  wheat-producing  State.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  South  Dakota  is  one 
of  the  most  predominantly  farming 
States  in  tbe  Nation.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  an  expert  in  agriculture 
and  a  member  of  tbe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

There  has  been  much  pessimism  on  tbe 
part  of  farmers  who  have  felt  that  be- 
cause of  the  wheat  referendum,  there  is 
now  no  hope,  and  that  the  wheat  fanner 
is  sure  to  suffer  a  drastic  drop  in  income. 
If  the  wheat  farmer  suffers  such  a  drop 
in  income,  all  Americans  will  suffer,  and 
substantially  so. 


The  fanner  is  an  important  segment 
of  our  economy.  He  buys  more  steel 
than  anyone  else,  including  the  automo- 
bile industry.  He  buys  more  oil  than  is 
purchased  by  any  of  the  armed  services. 
He  buys  enormous  amounts  of  electricity. 
If  the  farmer's  income  drops,  there  will 
surely  be  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
economy. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  act 
on  this  kind  of  constructive  legislation, 
provided  it  will  not  increase  the  cost  to 
the  Government,  and  will  significantly 
improve  opportunities  for  wheat  farmers 
to  earn  the  kind  of  income  which  they 
deserve. 


REFORM  OP  FEDERAL  BUDGET — 
THE  FACTS  CONGRESS  DOES  NOT 
HAVE  ON  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  budget  is  undoubtedly  the  sin- 
gle most  important  economic  document 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  contains 
within  it  the  dollar  magnitudes  of  every 
policy  decision  which  is  made  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government.  It  is  a  focal  point  for  any 
decisions  which  this  Government  must 
make  concerning  the  impact  of  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  our  private  economy.  It 
is  the  tool  through  which  we  obtain — 
or  try  to  obtain — efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment operations.  It  is  also  the  pri- 
mary instrument  for  redistributing  in- 
comes among  individuals,  and  it  is  the 
primary  tool  in  influencing  the  levels  of 
emplo3mient  and  economic  activity.  We 
in  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  un- 
derstand this  document  because  it  is  we 
who  must  make  the  final  decisions  con- 
tained in  it 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Mr.  Roy 
Moor,  who  is  a  brilliant  economist,  was 
asked  by  the  Committee  over  a  year  ago 
to  do  a  study  of  the  nature  of  tbe  Federal 
budget  and  its  usefulness  in  analyzing 
tbe  economic  impact  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  study,  entitled  "The 
Federal  Budget  as  an  Economic  Docu- 
ment." and  published  by  the  committee 
in  1962,  is.  I  believe,  the  most  definitive 
study  ever  done  on  this  subject. 

It  received  wide  acclaim  from  econ- 
omists and  other  experts,  including 
budget  directors  in  the  various  States, 
befor^  our  committee.  Following  the 
publication  of  this  study,  the  Statistics 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  held 
hearings  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  the  types  of  changes  in 
the  document  which  could  make  it  more 
useful,  both  to  Congressmen  and  to 
others  interested  in  financial  details  of 
government  These  hearings  were  no- 
table for  the  high  degree  of  unanimity 
among  the  witnesses  concerning  the 
types  of  changes  that  should  be  made  in 
the  budget 

BKPOaT   Oir   BXTDGKT   DTTK 

The  subcommittee  will  shortly  release 
its  report  on  these  hearings,  summariz- 
ing the  views  of  tbe  witnesses  as  well  as 
tbe  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
urge  every  Member  of  this  body  at  least 
to  examine  the  rectunmendations  con- 


tained within  this  report  The  recom- 
mendations are  practical;  they  are  a 
means  by  which  to  make  tbe  budget 
more  useful  for  each  of  us  in  Congress. 
It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  during 
tbe  next  few  meetings  of  the  Senate,  to 
give  a  series  of  short  speeches  sum- 
marizing and  emphasizing  the  nature 
of  the  conclusions  contained  within  this 
report. 

The  first — and  imdoubtedly  the  most 
important — single  recommendation  in 
the  subcommittee  report  concerns  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials  contained 
in  the  document  At  present,  the  entire 
budget,  with  the  exception  of  one  page, 
is  arranged  by  individual  agencies. 
There  is,  of  course,  historical  Justifica- 
tion for  this  arrangement  It  is  an  indi- 
vidual agency  which  must  go  before  tbe 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  later  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  tbe  Con- 
gress in  order  to  obtain  grants  of  new 
obligational  authority.  An  agency  can- 
not, in  general,  be  held  responsible  for 
the  actions  or  expenditures  made  by 
other  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Moreover,  in  an  earlier  day.  specific 
fimctions  of  government  were  generally 
associated  with  a  single,  a  particular,  a 
specific  agency. 

However,  times  have  changed.  Now 
virtually  any  given  function  that  we  can 
name  is  performed  in  more  than  one 
agency  of  the  Government  The  effect, 
therefore,  is  that  a  budget  presented 
along  agency  lines  never  gives  informa- 
tion on  the  total  amounts  impropriated 
or  spent  by  the  Government  for  each  of 
the  various  functions  of  tbe  Gowm- 
ment.  Tbe  effect,  in  essence,  tbertfore, 
is  that  we  who  make  final  decisions  con- 
cerning Government  expenditures  never 
know  tbe  total  amounts  that  are  being 
spent  for  these  purposes. 

Let  me  give  several  examples.    We  are 
all  concerned  at  the  present  time  about 
our  balance-of -payments  8ituati(m. 
BOW  acxrcH  do  wb  sfknd  ok  vobbgit  amr 

NO    ONX    KNOWS 

Only  a  few  minutes  ago  the  Joint  Eoo- 
ncMnic  C(»nmittee  concluded  tbe  first 
day's  hearings  on  tbe  subject  of  balance 
of  payments.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  heard  witnesses  on  tbe  r^;>ort 
of  tbe  Brookings  Institution,  an  out- 
standing research  foundation. 

We  have  heard  tbe  views  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  tbe  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  this  subject. 

Congress  generally,  and  tbe  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  particular,  is  de^ly 
concerned  about  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury 
recently  told  us  that  unless  we  are  able 
to  improve  tbe  situation  in  the  next  year 
or  two,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  drastic  and  painful 
action.  By  that  the  Secretary  was  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  the  possibility  of 
curtailing  our  commitments  to  our 
friends  and  allies  throughout  the  world. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  our  Government 
to  take  action  which  might  conceivably 
have  a  harmful  effect  on  tbe  ability  of 
this  country  to  defend  tbe  free  world 
against  communism. 

One  of  tbe  principal  ingredients  In  our 
balance-of-payments  position  la  the 
amount  of  our  foreign  aid.    Yet  I  defy 
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any  Iffember  o  the  Senate  to  teU  me 
from  the  Imdget  how  much  we  are  apend- 
Inc  m  total  aas  stance  to  foreign  coun- 
Let  ua  lanime  that  one  of  you 

my  dare  and  attempted 
to  determine  tlJs  amount.  You  would 
presumably  lint  look  in  a  neat  little 
volume  present  d  by  the  Bureau  of  the 

the  "Budget  in  Brief." 
This  gives  an  a  noimt  for  "international 
affairs  and  flnt  nee."  However,  it  does 
not  indicate  an  tounts  spent  by  a  series 
of  agencies  sue  i  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  th  i  Office  of  the  President 
for  military  a  slstance.  The  amoimt 
doea  not  indue  e  Public  Law  480  funds 
provided  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
does  not  indicate 
amounts  oontaiied  within  various  spe- 
cial kwn  progn  ms  of  quasi-independent 


If  you 
tbt  total  funds 
anee.  you  woud 
the  large  mypeni  lix 
propriation  requests. 
volume   Indlcaqes 
Ageoer  for 
However,  some 
activities  also 
tional"  in  their 
involve  the 
eign"  or  the 
in  character 
the  budget, 
to  determine 
other  publishe< 


lut 

I 


as  less 


Oovemmoit  is 
how  can  we 
should  do  Witt] 
of  payments  if 
Oovemment  is 
hereby  challengje 
tration  to 
mation  on  the 
funds  spent 
our  Oovemment 
no  one  knows. 


Many  similai 
given.   How  mi  ch 
emmoit  spend 
ently    some    8p 


departm  mts 


ot  ler 


programs  are 

ferent 

and  at  least  23 

given  by  11 

figure  in  the 

expenditures 

education. 

possibly  make 

M>Propriatene8i 

tivlties  of  the 

we  cannot  ever 

Similar 
health  activltie|s 
ment,   for 
programs,  for 
surance 
might  almost 
to  outmoded 
budget  has  bee^ 
cealfrom  the 
Oovemment  is 


conti4ued  in  your  search  for 
spent  on  foreign  assist- 
probably  next  go  to 
volume  indicating  ap- 
The  index  to  this 
a   reference    to   the 
International  Development. 
23  other  agencies  and 
lave  the  term  "intema- 
titles.  and  this  does  not 
activities  listed  under  "for- 
acvvities  which  are  foreign 
not  so  designed   ii^ 
is  literally  impossible 
fj-om  the  budget  or  any 
source  how  much  oiu* 
spending  overseas.    But 
what  we  may  do  or 
respect  to  our  balance 
ve  do  not  know  what  our 
doing?    Furthermore,  I 
anyone  in  the  admlnis- 
provlde  Congress  with  infor- 
Itotal  amount  of  Federal 
How  much  does 
spend?     The  fact  is 


ovirseas. 


BnmrATXOM  r  sai  a  stobt — no  om  knows 


examples  could  also  be 
does  the  Federal  Gov- 
for  education?    Appar- 
different    educational 
I^rovlded  by  at  least  9  dif- 
of  the  Oovemment, 
additional  programs  are 
agencies.    No  single 
bfidget  indicates  the  total 
the  Federal  budget  for 
can  we  in  the  Congress 
decisions  concerning  the 
of  the  educational  ac- 
Ffederal  Oovemment  when 
find  out  what  these  are? 
can  be  given  for  the 
of  tiie  Federal  Oovem- 
and   development 
landing  operations,  for  in- 
and   so   on.     One 
feonclude  that  adherence 
mstorical  customs  in  the 
used  as  a  device  to  con- 
American  people  what  the 
loing. 


o 
Hoir 


exanples 


research 


progr  ims, 


ADBQU  lTX  imnx  KXQT7IKSD 

What  can  w(  do  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion? The  firs  step  must  be  to  establish 
an  index  syste  n  based  on  the  types  of 
aetivltlea  In  wAich  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  engages.   Thus,  if  we  as  Congress- 


men or  as  dtlaens  wish  to  know  the  total 
amount  ot  foreign  expenditures  being 
provided  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  we 
would  simply  look  in  the  index  \mder 
the  heading  of  "foreign  expenditures." 
I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  difficulty 
of  this  first  step.  In  order  to  do  it  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  necessary  to  catalog  and 
describe  the  actual  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  However,  I  would 
simply  ask  this  question:  How  can  we 
possibly  know  what  the  Oovemment  is 
dolnt,  unless  such  a  cataloging  is  made? 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  cer- 
tainly gone  a  short  distance  along  this 
route.  It  has  established  a  classification 
system  in  order  to  show  a  slngte  page  in 
the  budget  which  describes  in  most 
general — and.  I  should  say,  inadequate — 
terms  a  functional  breakdown  of  ex- 
penditures. However,  this  classification 
system  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  this  single  table  in  the 
budget. 

The  second  step  in  the  reform  of  the^ 
budget,  after  such  an  index  system  has 
been  established,  would  be  to  send  this 
index  to  each  of  the  various  agencies  of 
Oovemment  and  to  instruct  the  agencies 
to  classify  their  dollars  of  expenditures 
imder  the  various  functional  headings. 
Once  this  has  been  done,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  could  then  simply  accumu- 
late the  amounts  under  each  of  the  de- 
tailed headings.  The  resiilt  would  be  a 
budget  organized  along  program  lines, 
rather  than  along  agency  lines.  This  is 
what  budgetary  users,  including  Con- 
gressmen, are  interested  in — ^namely,  the 
total  expenditures  by  individual  pro- 
grams or  functions  of  the  Oovemment. 

Is  this  approach  feasible? 

DETENSX        DEPASTMENT        SHOWS        THAT        THS 
PBOOKAIC  BUDOCT  WOKK8 

Would  it  permit  us  to  cut  our  spend- 
ing ?>  The  fact  that  this  approach  can 
work  brilliantly  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
operation  of  the  Defense  Department 
xmder  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Under  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, our  largest  single  spending  agency, 
arranges  and  presents  its  expenditures 
and  requests  for  new  appropriations 
under  five  major  functional  categories: 
military  personnel;  operations  and 
mainten£uice;  procurement;  research 
and  development;  and  military  construc- 
tion. Until  that  was  done,  no  one  could 
tell  how  much  we  spent  on  military  per- 
sonnel or  on  procurement.  But  now  the 
answer  is  available.  Certainly  it  is  a 
relevant  and  pertinent  fact,  and  should 
be  known.  It  is  known  now  because 
the  Defense  Department  is  now  orga- 
nized in  an  efficient  way  which  enables 
this  information  to  be  made  available. 

This  is  a  major  reason  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  able  to  achieve 
savings  of  $4  billion  per  year,  as  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  indicated  that  he 
may  be  able  to  do. 

TIMX  AQZMCIXS  DISCOVERED  THE  SCORE 

There  is  a  broader  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  feasibility.  The  question  can  be 
rephrased,  in  effect,  to  ask:  TXt  the  agen- 
cies know  what  they  are  doing?  If 
agencies  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
products  and  services  that  they  are  pro- 
ducing, tlien  they  should  be  able  to  asso- 


ciate costs  with  those  activities.  If  fhey 
do  not  know  the  nature  of  their  own 
output,  then  it  is  certainly  time  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  force  them  to 
discover  what  they  are  doing.  The  key 
point  here  is  that  iu>  one  else,  including 
the  Congress,  can  learn  about  these  ac- 
tivities unless  the  agencies  present  them 
in  an  understandable  manner. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  recom- 
mendation Involves  no  change  with  re-  , 
spect  to  our  appropriation  process. 
Since  individual  agencies  will  be  assem- 
bling the  material  concerning  appropri- 
ations and  expenditures,  one  cross-clas- 
sification of  this  material  will  be  to 
retain  the  agency  groupings  for  purposes 
of  presentations  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  At  the  same  time,  how-" 
ever,  the  Appropriations  Committees 
will  have  more  information  upon  which 
to  base  appropriations  decisions,  since 
the  expenditures  within  each  agency  will 
be  subdivided  by  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed. 

COBCPETmVE  ADVANTAGES 

Mr.  President,  many  advantages  will 
stem  from  the  revised  approach  that  our 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  recommended.  A  prin- 
cipal advantage  is  that  we  in  Congress 
shall  be  able  to  relate  the  functions  being 
performed  by  the  Oovemment  to  the 
costs  of  these  fimctions.  As  a  result,  we 
shall  be  able  to  compare  costs  incurred 
by  different  agencies  for  the  same  tjrpes 
of  functions,  such  as  various  education- 
al programs  being  provided  by  the  Oov- 
emment We  shall,  therefore,  be  able 
to  determine  which  agencies  are  high- 
cost  producers  of  services  and  which 
agencies  are  providing  benefits  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

Iiu;identally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
accident  that  Secretary  McNamara  has 
introduced  into  the  budget  of  the  De- 
fense Department  this  type  of  compari- 
son. He  is  an  eminently  successful 
businessman,  and  he  has  also  been 
successful  in  teaching  business  admin- 
istration at  Harvard  Business  School. 
He  knows  how  this  procedure  operates, 
and  he  knows  that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  '' 
way  to  bring  some  discipline  and  force — 
obtained  from  the  system  which  has 
made  American  private  enterprise  so 
successful — into  the  operation  of  the 
Government.  This  method  is  working 
well  in  the  Defense  Department.  Why 
should  we  not  try  it  throughout  the 
Oovemment  establishment? 

More  basically,  however,  we  shall  be- 
gin to  learn  what  the  total  costs  of  serv- 
ices are;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  be 
able  to  Judge  more  effectively  which 
services  can  be  efficiently  expanded  and 
which  should  be  curbed  because  of  their 
high  cost.  This,  I  believe,  is  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  to  effective  budgetmak^- 
ing  by  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  support  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  subcommittee. 


OUR  PARALYZED  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  28,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  published 
as  a  feature  story  in  its  editorial  section 
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an  article  by  its  outstandingly  capable 
Washington  reporter,  Ira  Kapenstein. 
The  article  is  a  very  disturbing  one.  It 
is  entitled  "'Scandal'  in  Washington: 
Our  Paral3rzed  Congress."  In  the  article 
Mr.  Kapenstein  points  out  that  whereas 
throughout  the  world  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  concern  about  the  Great  Britain 
scandals  involving  security,  sex,  and  so 
forth,  the  growing  scandal  of  U.S.  con- 
gressional inactivity  and  paralysis  may 
have  more  far-reaching  and  perma- 
nently adverse  effects  on  our  Govern- 
ment. Both  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Mr.  Kapenstein  are  responsible  and  care- 
ful. Mr.  Kapenstein  is  a  very  thought- 
ful reporter,  and  the  editors  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  are  very  careful 
about  what  it  prints,  and  deliberately 
avoid  any  sensationalism. 

This  analysis  in  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  newspapers  by  a  topflight 
reporter  deserves  careful  consideration  by 
the  Members  of  Congress,  particularly  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Scandal"  in  Washincton:  Odr  Paralyzed 
Congress — Sense  or  Crisis  Grows  in  Capi- 
tal as  TncE  Slips  bt  Without  Action  on 
Bills  Needed  To  E>eal  With  Urgent  Prob- 
lems; Retoric  Measures,  Too,  Boo  Down 

in   COMUllTEES 

(By  Ira  Kapenstein) 

Washington,  D.C. — ^There  Is  a  growing 
scandal  In  the  Nation's  Capital  that  Is  cast- 
ing a  shadow  across  the  entire  country.  It  Is 
not  so  sensational  as  the  sex  and  security 
scandal  that  is  rocking  the  Oovemment  of 
Great  Britain,  but  It  Is  perhaps  even  more 
dangerous  to  the  United  States  because  It 
Imperils  the  Nation  stealthily,  without 
arousing  widespread  public  awareness. 

It  Is  the  paralysis  of  Congress.  As  month 
after  month  slips  by  and  the  88th  Congress 
seems  Increasingly  helpless  to  deal  with  the 
crucial  issues  confronting  it,  the  scandal 
which  seethes  Just  below  the  surface  on 
Capitol  HUl  threatens  to  break  out  Into  the 
open. 

Every  year,  the  reformers  raise  their  voices 
In  anguish  and  plead  with  Congress  to  mod- 
ernize its  machinery  and  its  methods  so  that 
democracy  can  be  put  to  work  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government. 

Every  year,  reform  bUls  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  only  once  In  the  laftt  50  years— In 
IMS — has  even  a  partial  reform  effort  been 
successful. 

HELPLESS  88TH  CONGRESS 

But  now.  there  seems  to  be  a  slowly  grow- 
ing awareness  that  something  has  to  be  done. 
The  utter  helplessness  of  the  88th  Congress 
might  provide  the  spur  that  the  reformers 
need. 

"The  biggest  roadblock  to  democracy  in 
this  country,"  one  Capital  observer  said  re- 
cently, "U  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

While  that  Judgment  might  be  too  harsh. 
It  symbolizes  the  frxistratlon  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  faces  In  trjrlng  to  get  Its  pro- 
gram through  Congress  and  the  monumental 
task  that  the  reformers  face  In  trying  to 
change  the  system. 

The  defects  that  cause  the  paralysis  of 
Congress  have  existed  for  many  years.  The 
big  difference  Is  that  the  urgency  of  the 
problems  has  become  so  dramatic. 


In  January,  3  days  before  the  88th  Con- 
gress began,  James  Beaton  of  the  New  York 
Times  made  a  safe  prediction.    He  wrote: 

"The  88th  Congress  starting  In  a  few  days 
promises  to  be  a  standoff,  a  scoreless  tie,  a 
dull  battle  between  the  Kennedy  offense  and 
the  committee  chairmen  or  defensive  unit 
of  the  Congress. 

"The  proceedings  will  be  largely  formal 
and  technical.  Tlie  President  will  go  to  the 
Hill  and  define  the  state  of  the  Union  In 
Iambic  pentameter.  He  will  speak  In  conti- 
nents and  epochs  and  define  the  challenge  of 
change. 

"Then,  after  partisan  applause  and  general 
approval  of  the  soaring  phrases  of  Ted 
Sorensen,  the  Chinese  Bandits  will  take  over. 
The  vast  panorama  of  the  Nation  In  the 
world  will  be  cut  up  Into  little  pieces.  Each 
committee  chairman  will  vanish  into  his 
privileged  sanctuary  with  his  special  part  of 
the  picture.  And  the  vast,  decentralized, 
congressional  machine  will  begin  to  grind." 

Congress  is  actually  a  loose  association  of 
virtually  autonomous  committees.  The  com- 
mittees are  headed  by  powerful  chairmen, 
who  get  their  Important  positions  not  ac- 
cording to  ability  but  according  to  seniority. 

The  ftinctlon  of  congreEslonal  leadership 
Is  scattered  among  the  chairmen  of  more 
than  300  committees,  subcommittees,  J(Hnt 
committees,  and  Eelect  committees. 

Southern  Democrats,  because  they  come 
from  politically  safe  States  or  districts  where 
they  keep  getting  reelected,  dominate  the 
chairmanships  of  the  most  Important  com- 
mittees. 

The  case  of  Representative  Otto  E.  Pass- 
man. Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  Is  an  illuminat- 
ing one.  Passman  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations. He  also  Is  one  of  the  stanchest 
opponents  of  foreign  aid  In  Congrees. 

Despite  his  loudly  stated  dislike  for  for- 
eign aid.  Passman  remains  as  the  key  man 
in  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

HITS  OWN  PARTT'S  AIMS 

"The  spectacle  of  an  appropriations  chair- 
man loudly  proclaiming  his  opposition  to 
this  basic  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
which  g^ve  him  his  Assignment,  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  disorganization  of  Congress,"  the 
Washington  Post  said  In  a  recent  editorial. 

Of  all  the  proposed  congressional  reforms, 
those  aimed  at  modifying  or  abolishing  the 
seniority  system  have  the  least  chance  of 
getting  anyplace.  Yet  many  of  the  other 
problems  In  the  organization  of  Congress 
stem  from  the  seniority  system. 

One  Democrat  in  the  House  complained 
recently  that  congressional  time  is  poorly 
organised,  that  sessions  are  too  long,  that 
the  Rules  Committee  holds  back  bills,  that 
committee  chairmen  have  too  much  power 
to  block  bUls  or  ram  through  pet  projects, 
that  too  many  old  men  are  In  control,  that 
some  chairmen  abuse  their  powers  by  tak- 
ing Junkets  and  falling  to  caU  committee 
meetings. 

"If  you  could  put  a  check  on  the  seniority 
system,  most  of  these  problems  would  dis- 
appear," he  said.  "Knowing  that  they 
might  be  replaced,  the  committee  chair- 
men would  get  to  work  early  in  the  session, 
stay  on  the  Job  and  push  hard  to  move  the 
program. 

Old  men,  with  no  assurance  that  they 
could  cling  to  power,  would  give  way  to 
younger  men. 

Major  proposals  to  reform  the  seniority 
system  include  election  of  committee  slates 
In  the  party  caucuses  without  following 
seniority,  election  of  committee  chairmen  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  an  age 
limit  of  70  for  a  chairman. 

Other  suggested  reforms  In  committee  pro- 
cedxires  include  uniform  published  commit- 
tee rules  of  procedure,  elimination  of  over- 
lapping Jurisdictions  and  a  time  limit  on 
consideration  of  bills  by  a  committee. 


In  addition  to  the  problems  of  seniority  in 
the  conamlttee  system,  the  reformers  list  six 
other  major  areas  of  concern: 

1.  The  rules  of  House  and  Senate  often 
prevent  effective  action,  thus  thwarting  the 
majority  will. 

2.  The  fiscal  machinery  of  Congress  leads 
to  a  fragmented  appropriations  process  be- 
cause of  the  system  of  first  passing  authori- 
zation bills  and  later  providing  the  funds 
In  appropriations  bills. 

3.  The  workload  and  scheduling  Is  getting 
heavier  every  year,  because  of  the  Increase 
in  the  number  of  measures  and  the  scope 
of  problems  that  Congress  has  to  consider 
and  because  of  the  Increase  in  the  number 
of  constituents. 

4.  Unethical  conduct  by  some  Members 
of  Congress  has  cast  a  paU  over  all  Mem- 
bers. Nepotism.  Junketing  and  conflicts  of 
interest  have  badly  hurt  congressional  pres- 
tige, while  little  has  been  done  by  Congress 
to  eliminate  the  abuses. 

5.  The  elective  machinery,  with  its  inequi- 
table districting,  leads  to  an  imbalance  of 
constituents  among  House  Members,  creat- 
ing Inequities  in  workloads  and  representa- 
tion. 

6.  Election  costs  have  skyrocketed  while 
sources  of  legitimate  campaign  funds  are 
harder  to  find. 

PROPOSED   CDRBS   ON   RX7LXS  f 

Proposals  to  change  the  role  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  Include  making  it  merely  a 
scheduling  committee  and  making  It  an 
instrument  of  the  majority  leadership.  One 
proposal  would  forbid  the  Rules  Committee 
to  pass  on  the  merits  of  legislation  and  would 
permit  committee  chairmen  or  the  majority 
leader  to  call  up  a  blU  for  a  vote  after 
a  limited  time.  Another  proposal  would  al- 
low the  majority  leader  to  appoint  the 
committee  chairman. 

Other  House  rules  changes  include  grant- 
ing the  minority  more  control  of  time  in 
House  debate  and  reducing  the  number  of 
names  needed  on  a  petition  to  discharge  any 
House  committee  from  consideration  of  a 
measure  from  the  current  number  of  318, 
which  Is  a  majority  of  the  House. 

Proposals  to  change  Senate  rules  Include 
measures  which  would  lower  the  votes 
needed  to  limit  debate  from  two-tlUrds  of 
those  present  and  voting  to  either  three- 
fifths  or  to  a  simple  majority  of  61. 

There  also  have  been  suggestions  to  limit 
individual  Senate  speeches  to  3  hours,  to  re- 
quire that  debate  be  relevant,  to  eliminate 
various  stalling  tactics  and  to  ban  written 
Senate  speeches  exc^t  by  the  floor  manager 
of  a  blU  and  leader  of  the  opposition. 

Suggestions  to  ease  the  workload  include 
increasing  allowances  for  congressional  staffs, 
delegating  authority  for  appointing  post- 
masters and  approving  service  academy  ap- 
pointments, delegating  immigration  and 
naturalization  and  small  claims  bills  to  in- 
dependent agencies  and  delegating  coxutltu- 
ent  case  work  problems  to  an  Independent 
constituent  service  agency. 

Problems  of  unethical  conduct  would  be 
corrected  by  placing  closer  curbs  on  trips  at 
Government  expense  and  by  creating  a  code 
of  ethics  which  would :  Require  disclosure  of 
major  financial  Interests  and  stock  transac- 
tions, forbid  the  use  of  confidential  informa- 
tion for  private  purpoees,  require  disclosure 
of  communications  with  contracting  or 
regulatory  agencies  on  matters  under  con- 
sideration by  them  and  forbid  outside  em- 
ployment. Nepotism  also  would  be  ruled 
out. 

LA   FOLLSTTB'S  REFORMS 

Proposed  changes  in  the  elective  machin- 
ery would  extend  direct  primary  elections 
to  all  States,  increase  the  terms  of  House 
Members  to  3  or  4  years,  limit  the  number 
of   consecutive   terms  a   Congressman  may 
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SENATE  OONB  [DERATION  OF  TEST- 
BAff  THEATY- 

Mr.  HUMPHX  JET.  Ifr.  PneiOeni,  the 
SeiMite  luw  nam  becnn  its  conridermtton 
of  tbe  treaty  bi  aataig  •tomlc  testing  In 
the  Mtmombetc  under  the  seM.  and  in 
outer  Qwce.  prior  to  determining 
whether  it  daf  advise  and  cooaent  to 
this  treaty. 

This  momini  members  of  the  three 
onmmlttfion — th  s  Committee  on  Foreign 
BriattODs.  the  J  tint  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Baergy.  and  be  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrlees— met  i  nd  diseosaed  the  treaty. 

I  hope  that  t  le  Senate's  consideration 
wm  be  search  og.  objective,  and  fair, 
nils  is  an  ext  lonely  inu?ortant  docu- 
ment—a treaty  that  will  affect  our  na- 
tkMBl  security  i  od.  <tf  course,  our  inter- 
nfittirttl  positim.  It  is  my  personal 
eonvlethm— a  conviction  reached  after 
tbe  most  detaD  !d  study  over  a  period  of 
many  years— t  lat  naeh  a  treaty  is  in 
the  national  Int  nrest  of  the  United  States 
and  is  in  the  interest  of  a  more  Just 
and  peaceful  lodety.  But  I  also  win 
expect  the  varii  us  representatives  of  the 
administratian  to  establish  the  case  for 
this  treaty  bef<  re  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  tbe  Senate  and  the  Senate 
itself.  Nothini  should  be  taken  for 
granted  in  a  m  utter  of  such  importance 
to  this  NatlQSi  and  the  world. 

ISieri^tto  liU  and  searching  debate 
ought  to  be  eardsedby  both  those  dis- 


posed toward  this  treaty  and  those  who 
currently  harbor  doubts  and  uncertain- 
ties. The  coming  discussion  and  debate 
on  tbe  proposed  treaty  to  ban  nuclear 
test  in  tbe  three  environments  could 
very  well  give  us  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  far-reaching  and  a  far- 
ranging  discussion  of  American  foreign 
policy,  particularly  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries.  I  am  hopeful  that 
such  will  be  the  case.  It  is  my  view  that 
a  sensible,  constructive,  and  thoughtful 
debate  on  the  subject  of  oxir  relation- 
ships with  the  coimtries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  long  overdue.  We  need  a  lit- 
tle more  light  and  studious  considera- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  possibly  not 
qfuite  as  much  pettifogging  aftd  emotion 
about  it.  We  have  a  grave  responsi- 
biU^  in  the  matter.  A  careful  and 
searching  examination  of  all  the  facts 
relating  to  this  treaty  is  a  definite  pre- 
reqidsite  towaid  meeting  this  respon- 
sitaility.- 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  treaty  would  adversely 
affect  our  military  posture.  We  need  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  o^  not  the  treaty 
would  deny  us  the  opportunity  for  the 
improvement  of  our  vehicles  of  delivery 
or  our  delivery  systems.  We  need  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  or  not  the  treaty 
would  cmnplicate  our  research  in  the 
fleW  of  atomic  energy.  I  believe  there 
are  many  other  questions  that  should  be 
asked.  We  will  e^ect  precise  and  fac- 
tual replies  from  the  various  adminis- 
tration witnesses  coming  before  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committees. 

This  morning  we  were  able  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  there  had  been  no 
secret  imderstandings  that  would  in  any 
way  prejudice  the  treaty  or  expand  Its 
application.  We  were  able  to  discuss  ob- 
jectively and  sensibly  some  of  the  moti- 
vati<»is.  as  we  see  them,  for  the  Soviet 
Union's  willingness  to  accept  such  a 
treaty.  All  those  questions  will  be  gone 
taito  hi  great  detail— and  iH^yperly  so. 
Tlie  American  jieople  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  proposed  treaty 
win  lend  itself  toward  reducing  the  arms 
race,  toward  curtailing  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  possibly  toward 
opening  more  new  and  honorable  discus- 
sions of  the  differences  that  now,  and  for 
so  long,  have  existed  between  the  Soviet 
system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sjrstem 
of  freedom,  as  we  know  it.  on  the  other. 
I  am  hopeful  that  such  discussions  wHl 
take  place.  I  do  not  see  any  Immediate 
solution  to  our  difficulties,  but  there  are 
no  solutions  |p  be  found  in  refusing  to 
study,  to  search,  to  probe,  and  to 
negoUate. 

The  most  eloqiient  case  in  behalf  of 
ratification  was  presented  Friday  night 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Hopefully,  it  sets  the  tone  for  the  ddMtte 
and  consideration  that  will  oociir  in  the 
coming  weeks  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  read  the  speech.  Most  of  us  heard 
it.  It  was.  indeed,  a  moving  and 
thoughtful  address.  I  understand  that 
the  dlstinguiahed  majority  leader  [Mr. 
MAHsnxLDl  has  already  inserted  the 
President's  message  in  the  Bscoib. 
Tlierefore.  I  shall  not  ask  that  it  be  re- 


printed again.  But  I  do  hope  that  every 
Member  will  find  time  in  their  busy 
schedules  to  read  it  carefully. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column.  "Historic  Achieve- 
ment?— ^Test-Ban  Accord  May  Qo  Down 
as  a  Oreat  Deed  in  Statecraft,"  by  Ar- 
thur Krock  that  appeared  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times,  and  an  editorial, 
"Weighing  the  Dangers,"  that  appeared 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  also  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRi),  as  follows: 
{From  tbe  New  York  Tlmea.  July  28.  1963] 

Historic    Acbbtkiunt? — ^Test-Ban    Accoho 
Mat  Oo  Down  as  a  Ouut  Dxxo  im  Statk- 

CSATT 

(By  Artbur  Krock) 

From  tbe  moment  science  made  It  known 
tbat  as  a  result  of  fallout  from  Indefinite 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  In  tbe  atmos- 
phere, tbe  eartb's  Inbabltants  could  be  bom 
cancerous  and  eventually  eliminated,  tbe 
public  pressure  on  statesmen  of  tbe  atomic 
powers  for  a  test-ban  agreement  bas  mounted 
steadily. 

Wben  It  became  a  oommonsenae  conclu- 
sion tbat  no  tborougb  abelter  system  could 
be  devised  for  the  masses  of  population 
within  tbe  radius  of  a  nuclear  bombing  at- 
tack, tbls  pressure  moved  tbe  Gtovemments 
of  tbe  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  a 
momentous  decision.  It  was,  tbat  tbe  necee- 
slty  of  concluding  a  test-ban  treaty  with 
Communist  Buaala  far  outweighed  the  risks 
implicit  for  tbe  West  In  any  treaty  whose 
effectiveness  Is  dependent  on  tbe  sincerity  of 
the  Kremlin's  professed  veto  of  nuclear  war 
as  a  means  to  conquer  the  world. 

Now  this  decision  bas  materialized  in  tbe 
test-ban  articles  signed  at  Moscow  between 
tbe  three  principal  nuclear  powers,  to  which 
a  fourth — ^Prance — ^has  tbe  option  of  adher- 
ing. And.  though  tbe  fifth  great  nation  with 
a  rising  nuclear  weapons  potential — Commu- 
nist China — Is  not  considered  In  the  least 
likely  to  avaU  itself  of  the  same  option,  tbe 
lloecow  articles,  if  carried  out  in  good  faith 
by  all  tbe  signatories,  will  strongly  restrain 
that  potential  In  time  and  degree — perhaps 
even  confine  It  to  Its  present  primitive  status. 

n.ACs  nr  BiaxoaT 
Viewed  from  tbe  humanitarian  aspect,  tbe 
teat-ban  treaty  takea  iU  plaoo  tn  blstory  as 
a  step  toward  what  oonoelvably  eould  be- 
come one  of  tbe  greatest  accomplishments  of 
dvUlaed  stotecraft.  If  diUy  ratified,  and 
scrupulously  executed  by  tbe  Immediate  alg- 
natorles.  It  eould  rescue  earthls  creatures 
from  tbe  threats  of  extermination — one.  by 
nuclear  warfare;  tbe  other  by  slow  but  sure 
deterioration  at  tbe  fiber  of  all  life  on  the 
planet.  And,  In  these  drcumatancea.  his- 
tory would  add  tbe  names  of  Resident  Ken- 
nedy, Prime  Iflnlster  Macmlllan.  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  to  tbe  small  top  roeter  of  states- 
men who  have  permanentiy  advanced  the 
condition  of  mankind. 

rOUnCAL   OAZM 

But  the  agreement  must  alao  be  inspected 
from  tbe  standpoint  of  tbe  political  gain  It 
may  oootribute  to  tba  first  two  faaada  of 
Btata,  and  perhaps  even  to  tbe  third  (al- 
though the  cloeed  Soviet  sodsty  makea  Im- 
possible a  relUble  assessment  of  tbls,  or 
Kbniabchev's  need  at  It).  And  the  logical 
cooclualon  from  tbla  in^Mctlon  ts  tbat  the 
fiyning  haB  glvcu  a  powerfxil  lift  to  the  pres- 
eat  poilt4^^]  influence  of  tbe  President  and 
tbe  Prime  liinlster;  and  tbat  tbls  affect  will 
be  lasting  If  the  treaty  attains  Its  statsd 
objeetlvea.  Should  It  do  tbat  In  tbelr  time. 
f.wH  alao  supply  a  foundation  for  general, 
t>oiig><  gradual  and  practically  llmltart,  dis- 
armament, there  can  be  little  question  tbat 
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the  constituencies  of  iir.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Macmlllan  will  give  them  generous  political 
reward. 

Both  of  them  need  it,  which  was  not  tbe 
case  with  President  Eisenhower.  He  sought 
a  test-ban  treaty  for  a  much  longer  i>erlod. 
and  against  a  seriee  of  obstructions  by  tbe 
Kremlin  that  even  bis  endless  patience  and 
firm  resolve  could  not  dispel.  A  test-ban 
treaty  was  not  a  campaign  issue  when  the 
general  was  elected  to  bis  first  term.  And, 
wben  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  in  the  1966  cam- 
paign proposed  a  halt  to  testing — ^he  shifted 
from  bis  proposition  tbat  tbls  be  done  uni- 
laterally by  tbe  United  States — ^Waablngton- 
Moscow  relations  were  so  hostile  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  rejection  of  his  opponent's 
idea  as  an  obvious  threat  to  national  secu- 
rity was  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  tbe 
American  people. 

BXSKKHOWaa   PUUf 

But  in  his  second  term,  by  constitutional 
fiat  bis  last.  Elsenhower  pursued  the  goal 
of  a  test-ban  treaty  as  persistently  and 
patiently  as  if  his  official  tenure  depended 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  enterprise.  It  was 
he  who  first  proposed  the  formula  of  agree- 
ment on  which  is  based  the  treaty  that  has 
now  become  a  part  of  the  executive  record 
of  the  general's  successor.  Since  there  was 
no  political  gain  for  Eisenhower  in  the  terms 
of  keeping  or  holding  office,  this  record  quali- 
fies him  for  a  share  in  whatever  benefits  to 
humanity  the  test-ban  treaty  eventually 
may  bestow. 

These  benefits,  as  the  enormous  loopholes 
in  the  text  disclose,  are  very  far  from  as- 
sured. For  example,  the  text  can  be  read 
to  commit  the  signatories  against  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  war,  even  as  retalia- 
tion against  an  attack  with  conventional 
weapons.  It  can  be  read  to  assert  national 
jurisdictions  In  outer  space — a  principle 
which  the  United  States  entirely  rejects. 
The  constitutional  duty  of  the  Senate  is 
to  examine  the  treaty  microscopically,  and 
in  that  period  It  might  be  disclosed  that  the 
administration  paid  a  price  for  the  signature 
of'the  UJ3.SJt.  that,  as  former  Vice  President 
Nixon  remarked,  could  be  too  high  for  the 
merchandise,  and  dangerous  as  well.  In  the 
Judgment  of  many,  such  a  price  would  be 
new  "understandings"  in  Europe  and  else- 
where by  which  the  U.S.S.R.  would  consoli- 
date all  that  it  has  seized  by  external  ag- 
gression and  internal  subversion. 

SENATE    APPROVAL  r 

But  the  administration  is  certain  to  wait 
on  the  Senate  before  conferring  with  Soviet 
Russia  on  the  "nonaggression"  pact  the 
e  Kremlin  seeks  as  a  supplement  to  the  test- 
ban  treaty.  And  the  forces  for  Senate  ap- 
proval would  seem  to  be  stronger  than 
those  opposing.  WhUe  the  text  makes  It 
obvious  that  any  of  the  signatories  can 
cheat,  perhaps  successfully,  In  outer  space, 
and  also  employ  the  3 -month  notice  of  with- 
drawal in  secret  preparations  for  new  test- 
ing, thus  shattering  the  heart  of  the  treaty, 
the  factors  which  create  the  pressure  for 
Senate  approval  appear  to  be  much  more 
powerful  as  political  considerations. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  represenUng  the  United  States, 
offered  the  UJ3.SJI.  the  choice  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead  that  he  said  was  pre- 
sented by  our  proposal  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
test  ban,  effectively  supervised.  The  total 
absence  of  this  proviso  from  tbe  Moscow 
compact  demonstrates,  not  only  that  time 
bas  passed,  but  also  the  whole  concept  that 
our  naUonal  security  can  never  be  risked 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  U.S.SJt. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  28,  19631 
Wexching  the  Dangees 
President  Kennedy's  sober  and  earnest 
•P«acb  to  the  Nation  on  the  test-ban  treaty 
^n*  a  very  good  summary  of  the  objectives 
or  American  policy.     He  was  properly  cau- 


tloua  In  enumerating  tbe  advantages  of  the 
treaty.  He  appropriately  warned  against  the 
hope  or  expectation  that  this  one  transaction 
might  usher  in  the  millennium.  The  treaty 
can.  as  the  President  pointed  out,  reduce  ten- 
sions and  pave  the  way  for  further  steps  to- 
ward peace,  make  progress  toward  freeing  the 
world  from  the  fears  of  radioactive  fallout, 
contribute  to  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  curtail  the  arms  race  in  ways 
that  will  further  this  Nation's  security. 

The  posture  of  this  Nation,  and  of  the 
West,  in  the  present  circtunstances,  is  one  of 
such  subtlety  and  refinement  that  It  Is 
bound  to  be  attacked  by  those  who  prefer 
simplified  solutions.  The  United  States  faces 
Soviet  power  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
an  olive  branch  In  the  other.  To  those  who 
bluntly  believe  in  reliance  upon  military 
power  alone  this  will  seem  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion. To  those  who  believe  that  only  an  ap- 
peal to  peace  and  a  resort  to  unilateral  dis- 
armament is  required,  the  policy  will  seem 
both  equivocal  and  inunoral.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
who  take  counsel  of  both  their  hopes  and 
their  fears  will  find  this  middle  posiUon  the 
sound  one  and  support  the  Government  in 
both  ito  pursuit  of  peace  and  Ita  preparation 
for  war. 

No  doubt  the  critics  of  the  President's 
course  and  of  his  speech,  will  not  wait  long 
to  point  out  that  the  proposed  treaty  is  a 
departure  at  pointa  from  the  position  he 
enunciated  on  March  2.  1962,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  resumption  of  thermonuclear 
testing  by  this  country.  The  President  said 
then  that  this  country  would  never  be  In 
the  position  of  offering  again  an  uninspected 
moratorium.  He  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  in  a 
state  of  readiness  to  test  during  a  morato- 
rium and  declared  that  this  alternative  had 
been  thoroughly  explored  and  found  impos- 
sible of  execution.  Yet,  he  now  Is  proposing 
an  uninspected  moratorium  and  suggesting 
that  in  the  event  of  futiu-e  Jeopardy,  we 
could  withdraw  from  the  treaty  and  resiuie 
testing. 

The  only  answer  to  this  contradiction  Is 
that  the  President  in  March  dealt  with  the 
then  existing  knowledge  of  the  situation 
and  now  he  deals  with  more  and  better  in- 
formation. There  is  greater  asswance  now 
than  there  was  then  that  violation^  of  a  ban 
on  experlmenta  in  the  atmosphere  or  In 
outer  space  can  be  detected.  And  it  is  no 
longer  believed  that  it  Is  utterly  impossible 
to  maintain  a  state  of  readiness  to  rerume 
testing,  as  the  President  mistakenly  thought 
last  March. 

The  President  also  said  in  1962  that  it  was 
necessary  for  this  country  to  test  in  the  at- 
mosphere as  well  as  underground  in  order 
to  carry  on  research  In  missile  penetration 
and  missile  defense,  but  he  is  now  proposing 
a  treaty  that  places  a  limitation  on  every- 
thing but  underground  testing.  We  have 
since  conducted  our  own  testa  above  ground 
and  presumably  we  did  advance  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  Involved  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  antimissile  missiles  but  no  one  has 
said  we  have  perfected  them.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  done  so  either  and.  tbe  test 
ban's  Interference  with  the  perfecti<!>n  of  this 
art  must  work  an  equal  handicap  on  both 
and  confer  advantages  on  neither. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  testa,  ^le  Presi- 
dent spoke  regretfully  of  the  damage  that 
Increased  fallout  woxild  inflict  ui>on  man- 
kind, but  he  minimized  It  as  an  inconsidera- 
ble Increase  to  natural  radiation  damage  and 
Justified  the  risk  as  a  necessity.  He  was 
on  higher  moral  ground  on  Friday  when 
he  said  that  the  loss  of  one  human  life 
or  the  malformation  of  one  baby  should  be 
of  concern  to  us  all. 

The  President  was  right  to  describe  the 
treaty  as  only  a  first  step  toward  the  re- 
duction of  world  tensions  and  the  ellmlna- 
Uon  of  the  possibility  of  thermonuclear  war. 


the  horrors  of  which  be  so  accurately  de- 
scribed. It  Is  even  a  timid  first  step.  Unlees 
It  is  taken,  however,  there  may  be  no  sub- 
sequent steps.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  Is  a  step  that  Involvea  dangers.  So  will 
each  subsequent  step.  Danger  lies  aU  about 
MB  in  this  themtonuclear  age.  What  we  need 
to  know  is  whether  this  treaty  Increases  or 
diminishes  the  danger,  and  on  tbat  point 
the  evidence  available  argues  eloquently  for 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  very  good  for 
Senators  during  the  days  ahead,  while 
we  are  giving  thought  and  consideration 
to  the  proposed  treaty,  to  incorporate 
into  the  Recobo  the  thoughtful  and  well- 
researched  articles  that  will  be  published 
in  the  press  throughout  our  great  coun- 
try. I  make  that  statement  because  ttiis 
period  of  our  deliberations  in  the  Senate 
will  be  considered  by  future  generations 
as  a  very  historic  period.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
information  on  the  processes  of  demo- 
cratic government.  It  also  ought  to  be 
a  source  of  information  for  research 
purposes  for  scholars  and  students  of  in- 
ternational politics.  Therefore  Senators 
can  be  helpful  to  the  students  of  inter- 
national politics  and  civic  leaders 
throughout  our  Nation  if  we  bring  to- 
gether from  time  to' time  in  our  hearings 
before  the  committees,  as  well  as  here  in 
the  Record,  the  articles  that  Senators 
believe  merit  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  their  colleagues. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 
AND  A  NATIONAL  ARTS  FOUN- 
DATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
speech  and  an  article  relating  to  a  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  which  would 
establish  a  National  Coimcil  on  the  Arts 
and  a  National  Arts  Foundation.  This 
bill,  S.  1316,  would  aUow  the  United 
States  to  provide  grants-in-aid  to  private 
groups  and  States  in  support  of  progtams 
and  projects  which  will  malce  significant 
public  contribution  in  the  arts.  Through 
such  assistance,  the  UJ3.  Oovemment 
could  nurture  the  precious  resource  of 
the  Nation's  creative  ability.  The  speech 
delivered  by  Mrs.  Adelyn  Breeskln  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  the  Arts  this  May  dealing  with 
the  beneficial  effects  that  the  proposed 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1963  could  have  on  the  arts  in 
general  and  the  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  30,  1963.  on  traveling 
exhibitions  in  Virginia  refer  to  the  type 
of  worthwhile  project  which  a  National 
Arts  Foundation  could  help  support. 

Mrs.  Breeskln  was  previously  director 
of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  and  is 
now  director  of  the  new  Washington  Gal- 
lery of  Modem  Art.  She  reports  that 
the  Washington  Gallery  has  been  an  out- 
standing success  and  that  such  a  success 
has  been  difficult  to  achieve  because  little 
financial  help  is  available  to  further  the 
arts.  Mrs.  Breeskln  believes  that  the 
National  Arts  Foimdation  could  be  an 
important  means  of  implementing  the 
policies  of  a  National  Arts  Council  as 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy,  by  pro- 
viding funds  to  match  State,  city,  and 
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tkm  to  tbe  art4    Bach  a  f oondatian 
would  not  OKdjr  incouxage  cultural  and 
artlstte  praduettop.  but  also,  provide  sup- 
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Ttai  Malkm  sfa  mid  encourage  artistic 
«Ml  ereatire  abi  iUes  and  the  appreci- 
Itt.  the  United  States 
nation  in  the  Western 
Oovemment  offers  no 
to  the  arts.  The 
Unttad  States  h4s  a  kmg  way  to  go  to 
eatdi  UP  with  tbi  policies  of  other  West- 
cm  nations  and  13.  1316  is  the  first  step 
In  this  direction. 

The  article  reports  on  the  ingenuous 

new  way  art  is  qdng  made  available  to 
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tmeks— have  vis  ted  every  comer  of  the 
State.  Schoolchfdren  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  remote  iowns  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  seeing  sikerb  woriu  of  art  previ- 
ottdy  unavallahl  i  to  them.  Thus,  at  a 
rdatlv^  km  coi  ;  Virginia  has  benefited 
by  having  her  leapiie'*  appreciation  of 
and  ability  in  sreative  endeavors  in- 
creased. Throigh  encouraging  such 
projects  at  the  14  cal  level.  8.  1316  would 
similarly  benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

I  9A  unaninous  consent  that  the 
speech  and  art  ele  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobb. 

There  bdng  r  o  objection,  the  a>eech 
and  article  wete  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tbe  BCCOB9,  as  f(  lUows: 
A  Xbw  MoBSDiK   m  laa  KAtaom'a  Cafraz. 
(AddnM  l>7  1ft*.  BrMskln) 

Oactslnly  the  t»  :t  that  the  new  Waehing- 
ton  GeOery  oC  Mo  tam  Art  Is  In  the  Natkm'i 
Capital  does  add  i  eertaln  algnincanne  to  It. 
tt  wo«ll  be  Jiwt  one  mare  of  the 
art  n  netnime  being  constantly 
throug  Mnit  our  country.  But 
Washington  la  dl  ferent.  Hie  challenge  la 
great  to  make  ol  this  new  undertaking  a 
nr*^*''t  snooese.  The  National  Oallery,  the 
Vfeear,  the  Oorocn  a,  and  Duean  Phillip's  are 
an  wtn  eataWlati  id  art  centers,  attracting 
Waahlngtonlans  s  i  well  as  the  many  thou- 
sand ot  Tlstting  tourists.  But  a  group  of 
10  art  enttiuslasta'  sijiimi  ot  them  oollector^— ^ 
felt  that  there  w  ka  need  of  one  more  gal- 
lery here,  one  th  X  focused  on  modem  art. 
When  Z  was  aske<  If  I  would  become  the  di- 
rector ot  this  Wai  hlngton  OaUery,  I  did  not 
haaltate  to  aeoept  slnee  the  challenge  ap- 
pealed to  me  temendously.  I  accepted 
therefore  as  of  £  scemher  a  year  ago.  came 
over  for  in""*>»»y  ttoard  meetlngi  during  the 
qvlng  of  IMS.  lu  Iped  to  pass  on  the  bulld- 
taig-^whleh  was  xnight  on  July  6  of  last 
jw  anil  warke<  through  last  summer  on 
the  opening  est  Ibltkm.  the  Franz  Kline 
Mnaarlal  abow.  \  rhlch  was  launched  about 
Mofember  1  with  three  separate  openings. 

We  are  now  all  if  between  6  and  7  months 
old.  We  have  a  most  attraetlTe  building, 
air  eoikdltloned.  f  war  storiee  with  an  elevator 
which  was  order*  I  last  Jidy  but  Is  not  quite 
completed  as  yet.  The  location  of  our  build- 
ing la  czoeUent.  J^  ist  cater-comered  from  the 
Ducan  Rillllps  O  illery.  one  block  from  Du- 

pont  Clrde,  In    h»  heart  of  Washington. 

OraduaDy  we  are  building  a  permanent  cOl- 


8o  far  we  have  ahnoat  60  works  ot 
tt.  an  aaost  aeeeptable  glf  ta.  We  are 
building  aa  art  library.  W*  have  a 
and  rental  gallery,  a  staff  at  tour  pliis 
a  taaBdfBsan-guard  and  a  rMaaikable  group 
at  Tniiialeer  raeeptlaolats  and  docento.  For 
support  we  have  some  foundation  granta  at 
for  the  nest  S  years,  and  over  1.900 
iberah^a.  wlthoxtt  any  ocmoentrated 
drive  as  yet.  We  charge  60  cente  artmlssion. 
except  for  school  and  ooUege  clsises  who  are 
admitted  free  of  charge.  To  date  we  have 
had  five  major  ezhibltiona.  three  of  which  we 
organlaed  ouraelvee.  For  each  group  we  have 
arranged  q>eclal  evening  lecturea.  plus  dally 
gallery  tours. 

So  far  the  response  to  our  efforts  has  been 
very  rewarding  Indeed.  Bmbaasy  personnel 
have  been  constant  visitors.  The  fact  that 
Mrs.  Kennedy  is  an  honorary  trustee  and  has 
viaited  us  Is  also  DMSt  helpful.  I  cannot  say 
that  Senators  and  Congressmen  have  flocked 
to  us  in  any  great  ntunbers  but  this  is  one 
of  my  aims — to  attract  aa  many  of  them  as 
poaslble  and  try  to  mterest  more  of  them  In 
what  we  are  doing. 

For  the  ao  yeam  that  I  was  director  of  the 
Baltimore  liuse\mi  of  Art.  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  appear  each  year  before  the  board 
of  eatlmatea  of  the  city  council  to  defend  our 
museum  budget.  The  Baltimore  museum  is 
dependent  on  city  funds  for  over  two-thirds 
of  its  $400,000  yearly  budget.  Tboee  were 
hard-boUed  politicians  who  had  to  give  their 
consent  to  our  budget,  with  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  arts.  On  one  occasion  I  re- 
member being  needled  by  one  such  council- 
man who  aaked  me  questions  that  demanded 
quick  mathematical  calculation,  which  I 
stumbled  over  but  was  then  Immediately 
helped  out  of  my  difficulty  by  another  of  the 
councUmen  who  supplied  the  neceesary  addi- 
tion for  me.  I  was  so  grateful  that  upon  the 
completion  of  my  arduous  session,  as  I 
stepped  down  from  the  front  platform.  I  took 
a  roaebud  that  I  was  wearing  in  my  button- 
hole and  presented  It  to  my  coimcilman 
friend  in  need.  This  made  everyone  laugh 
and  restated  in  my  getting  Just  what  I  had 
aaked  for.  One  must  sometimes  resort  to 
such  stage  play  m  dealing  with  uninterested 
politicians.  And  I  see  very  little  difference 
between  city  coundlmen  and  Federal  Con- 
gressmen by  and  large. 

However,  there  are  some  marked  exceptions 
to  the  gener:^!  rule,  especially  the  group  of 
superior  Senatora  who  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultiual  Development  Act  of 
1M3.  to  establish  a  National  CoimcU  on  tbe 
Arta  and  a  National  Arts  Foundation.  The 
Senators  supporting  this  are  Senators  Httbcxt 
HxjMPHBST.  of  Minnesota;  Pell^  of  Rhode 
Island:  jAVirs.  d  New  York;  CLAax,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  RXBicorr,  of  Connecticut.  Aa 
you  have  heard  the  President  is  about  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Arta  Council  by  Executive 
order.  That  win  Indeed  be  a  line  flrst  step 
toward  the  gaining  of  congreesional  support 
of  this  bill.  The  National  Arts  Foimdation 
co\Ud  then  be  considered  as  the  means  of 
lynpiomont-tng  the  Council  with  the  neces- 
sary funds  with  which  to  match  State,  city, 
and  private  funds  to  provide  grants-m-aid  In 
support  of  programs  and  projects  which  will 
make  a  algmflcant  public  contribution  in  the 
arts.  Thla  1963  bill,  unlike  earUer  bills  S. 
741  and  786,  doea  not  limit  the  arts  con- 
cerned to  the  vague  visual  and  performing 
arts  mentioned  in  these  two  bills. 

Instead,  In  addition  to  encouraging  artistic 
and  cultural  production.  It  provides  for  the 
support  of  projects  by  private  groupe  cr 
States  that  will  encourage  and  assist  artiste, 
the  commlsslonmg  of  works,  artistic  and 
cultiiral  presentations,  and  research,  sur- 
veys and  planning  in  the  arta.  The  bill  has 
been  drafted  to  Include  the  activities  of 
musemna,  such  as  eligible  artistic  apprecia- 
tion courses,  public  lectures,  training  classes, 
as  eligible  to  receive  assistance.  This  de- 
tailed listing  ISi,  for  all  of  us,  a  very  impor- 
tant  addition. 


The  Foundation  would  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  board  of  ai 
trustees  appomted  by  the  Preeldent,  by  and 
with  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senata. 
The  administrative  aotlvltlas  of  the  Foun- 
dation would  be  supervised  by  a  Director 
with  a  salary  of  933,800  a  year. 

With  tuth  Oovemment  matching  funds 
the  traimng  of  muaeum  personnel  would 
be  a  most  worthwhUe  activity  and  one  that 
la  badly  needed.  Then.  too.  there  Is  the 
ade<iuata  national  representation  In  all  of 
the  various  mtemational  art  exhlbltlona. 
such  as  those  In  Venice,  Sao  Paulo,  Tokyo, 
the  Documenta  In  Germany,  etc..  which  de- 
mand the  expenditure  of  considerable  funds. 
And  we  might  even  be  able  to  commission 
our  artlsta  to  provide  some  of  their  best 
works  for  our  embasslee  around  the  world. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  ask  for  such 
matching  funds  to  supply  these  and  many 
other  demands  to  establish  proper  repre- 
sentation of  our  arts  throughout  the  world 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  work  of  the 
Arta  CouncU  In  England  and  government 
support  of  the  arta  throughout  other  oovm- 
tries. 

Actors'  Equity  Is  supporting  this  proposed 
bill.  The  American  Federation  of  Arta  might 
well  conaider  doing  likewise,  especially  now 
that  the  scope  of  tbe  bill  has  been  broadened 
to  include  museums  and  art  centers.  In 
connection  with  the  plans  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  in  'Washington,  the  arta 
have  been  limited  to  the  performmg  arta. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  power  of  Actors' 
Equity  and  ANTA.  Also  the  fact  that  many 
performing  people  feel  that  theater,  ballet 
and  symphony  orchestras  are  in  greater  need 
of  help  than  are  museums.  But  this  Is  not 
so.  Our  greatest  need  at  this  time  Is.  I 
think,  for  well-trained  personnel — ^from 
packers  to  top  administrators.  Muaetun  sal- 
aries are  still  too  low  to  compete  with  either 
biisiness  or  the  universities.  For  promo- 
tion, too,  we  need  people  who  are  trained 
to  understand  what  museums  are  bruly 
about — not  people  trained  Just  in  business. 
With  Oovemment  matching  funds,  our  mu- 
seimis  could  better  afford  to  train  personnel. 
We  could  also  expand  our  activities,  such  as 
lectures,  concerte,  symposia,  etc. 

Tbe  time  has  come  to  strike  out  for  this. 
Since  I  am  now  in  Washington,  I  feel  I  can 
try  to  speak  up  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs  to  extend  the  New  Frontier  to  m- 
clude  the  arte  more  fully  and  directly.  My 
board  of  tnistees  Includes  In  Ita  16  people  a 
nxunber  who  are  connected  with  Govern- 
ment. The  head  of  our  hoepitallty  commit- 
tee is  the  wife  of  the  chief  liaison  officer  of 
Capitol  Hill.  The  wife  of  Senator  Claxk,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Congressman  Mooshkao. 
also  of  Pennsylvania,  are  both  on  that  com- 
mittee. Senator  Buhprxzt  Is  a  good  friend 
who  keepe  lii  eloee  touch  with  what  we  are 
doing  at  our  gallery. 

Altogether  I  find  being  In  Washington 
tremendously  exciting  and  stimulating. 
There  Is  much  that  can  be  accomplished  and 
the  future  looks  bright.  Our  gallery  has 
made  a  good  beginning,  and  I  think  our 
place  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  assured.  It  is 
especially  interesting  to  be  there  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  new  era.  As  Mr.  Heckshir 
said,  "So  far,  the  area  of  the  arte,  nationally 
speaking.  Is  uncharted."  There  are  Just  a 
few  men  In  each  House  who  are  actively 
interested. 

I  hope  that  our  gallery  can  arouse  the 
Interest  of  more  of  them.  This  summer 
we  are  to  show  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art's  exhibit  entitled  "Alumni  of  Govern- 
ment Art  Projecte-  meaning  WPA  and 
Treastiry.  Every  Congressman  is  to  receive 
a  very  special  invitation  to  see  this  exhibi- 
tion. It  may  help  to  make  them  realize  how 
tremendously  worthwhile  Government  help 
to  the  arta  can  be.  And  more  directly.  It 
may  wm  more  support  for  the  National  Arta 
Foundation  bill  which  I  hope  will  have  your 
full   support,   not   generally   speaking,   but 
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as  Mr.  Nagel  suggested  yesterday,  actively, 
by  writing  or  iqwiiklng  to  your  Oongreesman 
and  letting  him  know  that  you  wUl  appreci- 
ate their  support  ot  ttUa  bUl  which  la  num- 
ber S.  1316. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Commagerl  brilliant 
banquet  speech  yesterday  evening,  there 
seems  to  be  no  further  need  of  stating  that 
Government  help  for  the  arte  is  not  ao 
dang^erous  tliat  we  should  avoid  It.  The 
Smlthfff"**"  Institution  Is  a  good  example 
of  successftil  art  activity  under  Government 
support  that  Includes  the  National  OaUery. 
the  Freer  OaUery.  and  the  National  Muaeum. 

I  reanae  that  to  most  Congreasmen.  mod- 
em art  Is  a  very  special  bugaboo.  They 
mistrust  It  entirely  but  that  la  aU  the  more 
reason  to  expoee  them  to  It.  After  aU.  we 
like  what  we  know.  It  Is  up  to  our  Wash- 
IngUm  Oallery  to  try  to  arrange  that  they 
see  enough  of  modem  art  to  learn  to  take 
It  In  their  stride  by  bee(»nlng  more  familiar 
with  it.  This,  therefore.  Is  one  of  our  alms. 
Another  Is  to  make  our  exhibitions  mter- 
natlonal  In  scope,  since  the  arta,  aa  Harold 
Rosenberg  pointed  out  recently,  have  become 
completely  global, 
o  Many  of  our  visitors  are  members  of  for- 
eign embassies.  They  are  keen  to  study 
the  American  art  of  today  but  they  also 
are  pleased  to  see  the  art  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. And  artiste  from  abroad  are  all  eager 
to  have  their  work  shown  in  Washington. 
Tou  may  surmise  that  dlplomay  is  needed 
to  contend  with  the  pressures  brought  to 
bear  on  us.  However,  to  offset  such  a  situa- 
tion the  fact  that  an  exhibition  schedule  la 
set  for  the  next  two  seasons.  Is  helpful. 

In  closing,  may  I  Invite  you  aU  to  come 
to  visit  our  gallery  and  then  may  I  urge 
that  each  of  you  wiU  do  your  best  to  pro- 
mote Government  support  of  the  urta 
throug  the  National  Arta  Foundation  biU. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  30,  196S] 
AxTMOsn^  Exhibits  Fostbx  Cultubb 

The  circulating  exhibition  has  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  museum  services  throughout 
the  United  States  for  many  years.  The  Mu- 
seiun  of  Modem  Art  in  New  York,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  other  organisations  have  ex- 
hibition services  that  bring  art  to  regional 
centers  that  otherwise  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see  original  work  of  high  caliber. 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  Inherent  in  aU 
circulating  exhibitions,  and  that  Is  the  lack 
of  local  facilities  to  display  and  present  these 
materials.  Even  when  waU  space  la  avail- 
able, there  are  auch  problems  aa  lack  of 
proper  lighting,  labeling,  insurance  protec- 
tion, and  pubUc  relations.  Theee  lacks  can 
make  a  fiasco  of  an  often  caref \iUy  arranged 
and  studied  group  of  works.  Even  so  seem- 
ingly simple  an  operation  as  wrapping  and 
imwrapping  the  objecte,  InstaUlng  them  or 
taking  them  down,  can  lead  to  countless  dif- 
flcultlee  If  the  work  is  done  by  someone  who 
does  not  know  how  to  take  proper  care  of 
fragile  displays. 

For  theee  reasons,  circulating  exhlbite  tend 
to  be  of  less  value  than  If  they  could  be 
properly  displayed  and  protected.  Indeed, 
m  many  cases  the  shows  must  be  completely 
expendable,  eo  hard  Is  travel  on  the  mounte, 
frames  and  works  of  art  themselves.  In 
addition,  such  heavy  objecte  as  aculpture 
often  cannot  be  shipped  at  aU  becaiise  the 
cost  of  freight  and  Insurance  would  be  pro- 
hibitive for  many  smaU  communities. 

One  imusiial  and  highly  original  idea  has 
been  put  to  use  by  the  Museiun  of  Fine  Arta 
in  Blchmond.  Borrowing  a  leaf  from  the 
traveling  bookmobiles,  the  museum  decided 
to  design  a  traveling  art  trailw  that  would 
.  be  completely  self-contained,  able  to  arrive 
and  depart  from  each  onmmunlty  as  a  com- 
plete unit  in  Itself  without  depending  upon 
varying  local  facilities. 

The  staff  of  the  Virginia  museum  put  their 
heads  together  and  came  up  with  their  first 


artmobUe,  a  truck  and  traUer,  the  interior 
dimenalons  of  which  are  34  feet  in  length.  7 
feet  10  Inohee  in  height,  with  the  cab  adding 
another  10  feet  In  lengUi.  The  spedslly  de- 
signed traveling  gaUery  opens  out  when  It  is 
parked  to  cover  an  area  61  feet  long  and  33 
feet  wide.  Side  fiape  are  raised  to  reveal  in- 
formation charte  on  the  sides  of  the  traUer. 
and  an  lnf(»mation  booth  la  added  at  the 
back.  The  artmobUe  la  designed  to  be  set 
up  where  an  electrical  supply  of  220  volte 
to  work  the  llghte.  air  conditioning,  humidity 
control  and  burglar  alarms  is  available. 

From  the  outolde,  ArtmobUe  I  looks  like 
any  big  traUer  truck.  But  when  it  la  parked 
in  a  town  square  or  schoolyard.  It  Is  trans- 
formed in  about  2  hours  into  an  independ- 
ent museum  on  wheels.  Out  come  the  side 
flaps  to  create  an  awning  on  each  side  of 
the  truck,  and  stairs  are  quickly  set  up  on 
each  side  so  that  the  spectators  may  enter 
by  one  door  and  leave  by  another,  thereby 
relieving  congestion.  The  information  booth 
Is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  truck,  where 
material  about  the  exhibit  and  the  activltlee 
of  the  Virginia  museum  can  be  dispensed. 
Two  loudspeakers  attached  to  the  outelde 
front  of  the  traUer  supply  music  and  an- 
nounce the  exhibit. 

The  Interior  is  simply  designed:  an  open 
space  which  lends  Itself  to  changing  displays. 
Paintings  may  hang  against  the  plain,  fabric- 
covered  walls,  lit  indlvlduaUy  by  spotlighta 
from  above;  or  pedestals  and  cases  may  be 
arranged  in  the  interior  to  show  scale 
models  or  displays  of  smaU  sculptures  or 
artif  acta.  labels  explain  in  simple  language 
the  history  and  source  of  the  material,  while 
a  special  loudspeaker  system  deUvers  a  lec- 
ture on  the  exhibit. 

On  the  back  of  the  truck  is  a  panel  list- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed toward  making  ArtmobUe  I  pos- 
sible: MUler  if  Rhoads,  the  Richmond 
department  store,  which  donated  the  traUer 
as  a  pubUc  service;  the  Virginia  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  which  has  made  great 
financial  contributions  toward  initial  op- 
erating costs,  and  stlU  siransors  the  art- 
mobUe's  statewide  tours;  and  several 
individuals. 

Since  195S  the  artmobUe  has  visited  ev«7 
comer  of  the  State  of  Virginia  from  border 
to  border.  Some  of  the  exhlbite  it  has  con- 
veyed in  that  time  have  been  "The  Little 
Dutch  Masters."  "Art  in  Ancient  Egypt," 
"Italian  Paintings  of  tbe  Renaissance,"  and 
"Art  Before  Columbus."  A  new  exhibit  is 
Installed  every  3  years,  at  which  time  the 
artmobUe  repeato  Ite  travels  throughout  the 
State. 

Before  the  artmobUe  arrives  in  any  com- 
munity, the  mtueum  in  Richmond  writes  to 
the  members  of  tbe  local  women's  club,  who 
act  as  hostesses  for  the  exhibit.  A  folder  is 
sent,  giving  instructions  about  the  arrival, 
installation,  and  running  of  the  artmobUe; 
advance  publicity  is  suggested,  and  filmstrips 
prepared  by  the  Virginia  museum  are  shown 
in  the  local  schools.  A  member  of  the  club 
is  always  on  hand  to  explain  the  exhlbite 
and  to  see  to  their  protection.  In  addition, 
the  driver  of  the  artmobUe  is  a  trained 
curator,  who  not  only  sete  up  the  exhibit 
but  is  qualified  to  discuss  it  and  direct 
visitors.  Upon  completion  of  each  showing, 
questionnaires  are  filled  out  by  each  club 
to  give  the  museum  an  account  of  the  trip 
and  suggestions  for  the  future. 

The  main  function  of  ArtmobUe  I  has  been 
to  serve  schools  and  clubs  in  smaUer  com- 
munities. But  oat-of-town  chapters  and 
affiliates  of  the  museum  are  Increasing  and 
the  demand  for  more  and  finer  art  dlq;>layB 
has  become  overwhelming.  The  success  of 
ArtmobUe  I  demanded  that  another  exhibit 
trailer  be  buUt  to  serve  the  statewide  eon- 
federation  of  chapters  and  aflOiates.  Once 
again  the  museum  swung  mto  action  and, 
profiting  by  the  experiences  at  ArtmobUe  I, 
designed  an  even  bigger  and  more  elaborate 


trailer  truck,  ArtmobUe  II.  It  was  donated 
to  the  State  by  the  Old  Domimon 
Foundation. 

The  largest  display  vehicle  in  the  world, 
ArtmobUe  n  Is  64  feet  long  with  cab,  and 
over  10  feet  wide.  It  requlrea  a  special  per- 
mit and  poUce  escort  to  ttuwtl  on  Virginia 
roads.  It  Is  entirely  automated,  with  ite 
own  power  generator  which  allows  It  to  be 
set  up  anywhere.  The  generator  Is  hoiised 
in  the  toruck.  and  from  it  air-condltloning, 
hiunkUty  controls,  sound  equipment,  light- 
ing, fire,  and  theft  protection,  and  aU  other 
needs  are  met.  The  canopies,  reception 
desk,  lnf(»ination  panels,  lights,  and  so  forth 
can  be  set  up  in  less  than  20  nUnutes  by  the 
driver  who  pushes  buttons  which  activate 
hidden  electric  motors.  The  speed  with 
which  this  can  be  done  and  the  independ- 
ence from  power  outleta  means  the  Artmo- 
bUe can  be  moved  several  times  m  1  day. 
(Virginia  now  pays  the  operating  expensee 
of  both  artmobUes,  but  the  women's  dubs 
stlU  help  to  organize  the  vlslta  of  ArtmobUe 
I  in  each  community  it  visits.) 

ArtmobUe  n  brings  three  exhibitions  a 
year  to  each  chapter  and  afllllate  of  the  mu- 
sexmi.  The  museum  sends  ita  very  finest  art 
on  these  toiuv. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
artmobUes  is  the  regional  art  activities  they 
inspire.  The  program  recently  imdertaken 
by  the  northern  Virginia  chapter  of  the  Vir- 
ginia museum,  at  the  time  ot  the  big  art- 
mobile's  recent  visit  to  Arlington,  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  scope  of  activities  "generated" 
by  the  artmobUe. 

The  artmobUe  was  set  up  on  the  grounds 
of  the  America  Legion  post  on  Washington 
BotUevard.  A  festival  already  had  been  an- 
nounced, to  Include  music  and  dance  groups, 
demonstrations  by  exi>ert  craftsmen  in  enam- 
eling, serlgraphy.  stltehery.  pottery,  and 
silhouette  cutting,  as  weU  as  an  exhibit  of 
art  work  by  Potomac  area  artiste. 

The  flrst  evening  lnclu%d  the  formal  un- 
veiUng  of  the  artmobUe  exhibition.  "Xand- 
scape  Paintings.  1650-1060."  with  painUngs 
from  Claude  Lorrain  to  Charles  Sheeler.  In 
addition  an  area  art  exhibit  opened,  which 
included  work  by  72  of  the  most  outstanding 
Washington  artlsta,  installed  In  the  mam 
hall  of  the  American  Legion  post.  A  fur- 
ther feature  of  the  evenmg  was  a  guitar  re- 
cital by  Thomas  Hartman,  who  has  been 
accepted  for  study  thla  summer  by  Andres 
Segovia.  The  foUowing  evening  saw  a  pro- 
gram of  music  and  ballet,  a  string  quartet 
from  Arlington  and  a  dance  presentation  by 
the  McLean  Scho(^  of  Ballet.  On  the  next 
evening  the  Venus  Orchestra  played  under 
the  direction  of  John  Ozolins.  Meanwhile, 
afternoon  demonstrations  of  work  In  varloiis 
media  were  being  held  by  such  artlsta  as 
VaUy  Poesony  In  pottery  and  Edna  Main  In 
weaving.  whUe  artist  Merry  Bean  made  quldc 
portrait  sketehee  of  visitors.  T^e  northern 
Virginia  chapter  estlmataa  that  700  people 
attended  the  S-day  festivaL 

Each  year  as  the  two  artmobUes  make 
their  tours  of  Virginia,  more  people  are  ex- 
posed to  better  art,  and  more  chUdren  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  see  the  artistic 
legacies  of  the  great  ages  they  study  in 
school.  While  it  might  be  supposed  that 
these  rural  tours  would  cut  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  mviseum  in  Richmond,  qulta 
the  <^poslto  has  proven  to  be  the  case. 
StimiUatad  by  v^iat  they  have  seen  In  the 
artmobUes.  more  visitors  are  going  to  Rich- 
mond than  ever  before  to  study  tb»  mu- 
seum's larger  and  more  spedalixed 
ooUeetlona. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
AUDITORIUM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  of  cultural  centers  and  the  arts. 
I  note  that  last  we^  the  distinguished 
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senator  from  ientud^  '^t^^^SSTS!' 
sad  I  were  prtfl  leged  to  «P«*to  tte  to- 
tems to  WMtali  gton.  D.C.  Thetoterrui 
are  young  etOkgt  atodento  worktog  to 
the  exeouttw  ta  inch  of  the  Governin^t, 
and  to  the  leti  lattre  branch  and  Judi- 
cial branch  at  i^elL  There  are  several 
thousand  of  the  n.  it  Is  a  manFclous  ex- 
perience for  thsse  young  people,  and  I 
am  sure  it  Is  ve:  y  helpful  to  the  agencies 
ofOovemment  I  am  privileged  to  have 
■ome  of  the  toU  ms  working  in  my  omce. 
I  find  them  most  hdpfiU.  They  *re 
bright.  aWe.  at  d  conscientious.  I  trust 
St  their  eKpo  ience  will  be  of  some  as- 
sistance to  tha  a  to  their  education. 

In  this  oonne  stton,  there  is  not  a  place 
In  this  dty  to  which  a  large  8WWP.<»^ 
holdameeting  outside  of  the  Wwhlng- 
ton  CoUaeum  ind  Constitution  HaU.  i 
heiltate  to  not  6  that  both  of  those  are 
totally  inade<iuAte.  

Wfehave  bui  t  an  auditorium  to  prac- 
ticaUy  every  ot  ler  country  to  the  world, 
Swans  to  me  we  should  build  one  here. 

SrSycountry  have e^*' ^^ S*! *!^ 
a  marvelous  s  iditorium.  and  all  those 
countries  have  been  reciplente  of  graer- 
SrSl  from  he  United  Stotes.  Per- 
haps we  shoul  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
STforelgn-all  bill  to  build  a  decent 
auditorium  to  Washington.  ..^,„_ 

We  are  still  fiddling  around,  talking 
about  a  Natic  nal  Cultural  Center.  It 
seems  to  me  t  lat  somewhwe  along  the 
line  between  he  stadium,  to  whjch  we 
Se  ball  gaii  es.  and  ti^e  Washta«ton 
Coliseum,  whe  -e  one  can  lose  his  hat  be- 
SSrf  tiie  s^  reep  of  the  huge  fans  toat 
^  through  t.  and  Constitotion  Ha^ 
where  one  caii  ahnoet  lose  an  audira^ 
because  of  p»or  acoustics— sOTiewhere 
taebveen  thes«  extremes— we  should  ^bc 
SwrtTprSSl  s  a  decent  auditorium  for 
the  Nation's^pitaL  .„  ^. 

Mr  aSeJ}    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yieldl  ^  . 

Mr.  HDiShheY-    I  •»  happy  to 
yield. 

'  Mr  AIKEN  I  think  the  Senator  from 
MinnesoU  ha  i  a  good  Idea.  If  the  Sen- 
ator can  persi  lade  the  Washington.  D.C., 
OMtraSOTsU  take  tiieir  pay  to  dtoMs. 
rupees,  or  slitys.  I  might  support  his 
propoMil.  ^     ^.    . 

Mr  HUMP  IREY.  I  might  offer  that 
suggMtion.  "^  rith  the  eloquence  and  per- 
suasive abiUt  f  of  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  we  i  light  be  able  to  put  it  over 
This  Is  my  "gripe"  morning.  I  think 
on  Monday  e  rery  red-blooded  American 
ought  to  hai  e  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plain about  something.  I  thought  I 
would  use  thi  I  day  for  that. 

I  have  uqbher  complaint,  whUe  I  am 
•bout  it. 
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been  built.     One  could   pitoh   a   tent. 
There  is  a  vast  area  of  q;>ace  nearby. 

It  Is  a  beautiful  airport,  particularly 
when  oiie  is  flying  over  it  and  looking 
down  at  it.  when  he  can  see  the  lights  on 
it.  but  no  activity.  But  we  must  buUd 
for  the  future.  I  suppose. 

The  most  toteresting  thing  about  Dul- 
les Airport  Is  that  It  Is  so  far  away  from 
civilization.  When  a  person  gets  out 
there  he  has  to  call  long-distance. 

We  put  up  a  fantastic  sum  of  money 
needed  to  construct  the  airport,  and  for 
the  mobile  lounges,  that  give  such  a  Jolly. 
rich  ride  from  the  termtoal  out  to  some- 
place else,  where  a  person  boards  a  plane. 
That  is  a  good  Idea:  toteresttog.  new, 
different,  expensive.  What  did  they 
cost?  I  believe  the  cost  exceeded  $250.- 
000  each.  But  they  may  be  an  Important 
innovation— time  will  tell.  We  must 
withhold  judgment  until  Dulles  gets  some 
passengers. 

The  business  of  paying  long-distance 
telephone  tolls  from  Dulles  Airport  tato 
Washington.  D.C.  Is  something  else.    I, 
suppose  one  can  absorb  a  $250,000  jolt, 
but  the  business  of  paying  25  cents  to 
call  home— merely  to  let  a  wife  know 
that  her  husband  has  arrived:  or  to  call 
an  office  and  say,  "Would  you  mtod  hav- 
ing s(»nebody  at  least  be  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  back  to  town,"  when  con- 
stituents are  looking  for  some  Member 
of  Congress — is  something   else.     It  is 
necessary  to  call  long  distance  to  do  that. 
I  thought  that  Dulles  Airport  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  major  airport  to  serve 
the  Nation's  Capital?    n  its  purpose  Is 
to  serve  Hemdon,  Va.,  that  will  be  aU 
right,  and  then  they  can  have  long- 
distance telephone  calls.    If  It  is  to  be 
a  sort  of  commuter  airport,  where  Piper 
Cubs  are  to  be  brought  to.  to  take  off 
from  nmways  and  land  on  them  with 
small  planes,  that  wUl  be  aU  right,  and 
long-distance  rates  will  be  fine  to  Wash- 
ington. 

But  I  think  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  had  "better  get  on  the 
stick,"  as  we  say  to  my  home  area,  and 
do  something.  I  do  not  phone  much, 
myself,  but  I  have  heard  many  other 
people  complaining. 

When  I  got  back  that  night  when  I 
was  charged  for  a  long-distance  call  I 
wrote  myself  the  followtog  note 


I  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  E.  WU- 
liam  Henry.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  I  will 
make  this  a  part  of  the  Record.  I  noted 
what  I  thought  was  the  problem.   I  said : 

I  am  writing  to  protest  vlgoroiisly  the  pol- 
icy of  charging  lo»g-cUstance  xates  for  a 
telephone  caU  from  Dxillee  International 
Airport  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Coliunbla. 


LONQ-DI8T  kNCE  TELEPHONE  RATES 
TO  DULL]  S  INTERNATIONAL  AIR- 
PORT 

Mr  HUM  »HREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  at  the  1  mUes  International  Airport 
the  other  nJ  sht.  That  place  is  no  bee- 
hive of  acttv  ty.  Anybody  who  is  fwUng 
under  strato  and  tension,  who  would  like 
to  have  a  g<  od  rest,  shotdd  go  to  Dulles 
Airport.  It  Is  about  as  quiet  as  outer 
space.  It  li  marvelous  out  thore.  The 
only  thing  I  kissing  Is  a  hotel.    None  has 


I  was  at  Dulles  Airport  the  other  night 
and  I  find  that  all  telephone  calla  from 
Dulles  Into  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  are  long-distance.  DvOles  Airport  Is  a 
national  airport  to  serve  this  metropolitan 
area. 

I  have  to  delete  the  next  few  words, 
because  I  was  writing  to  myself,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  more  specific.   I  said : 

Why  the  telephone  company  has  to  have 
a  long-distance  toll  on  this  Is  beyond  me. 
Suggest  that  we  call  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  or  write  an  appropriate 
letter  to  them  protesting  sharply.  I  want  to 
do  something  about  It.  U  understand  there 
have  been  a  host  of  complalnU  about  It  and 
niTt***"C  done  so  far. 

I  understand  there  have  been  many 
complatats.  I  took  this  matter  up  with 
the  Federal  communications  Commis- 
sion The  processes  of  Government  are 
slow  and  methodical.  There  is  more 
protocol  to  these  letters  than  there  is 
in  the  entire  Stote  Department 


I  pause  to  toterpolate  that  it  has  been 
stated  that  George  Washington  threw  a 
dollar  across  the  Rappahannock  River. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  really  could 
throw  a  dollar  that  far.  We  have 
thrown  dollars  farther  than  that  lately. 
Anyway,  when  George  Washtogton 
threw  the  dollar  across  the  river,  if  he 
did  so,  it  was  not  more  distent  from 
Washtogton  than  the  Chantilly  region, 
where  Dulles  Airport  Is. 

Now  the  telephone  company  says  that 
the  distence  from  here  to  Dulles  Airport 
requires  long-distence  rates. 
I  said  further : 

1  do  not  know  If  the  PCC  Is  the  appropriate 
body  to  which  I  should  make  this  complaint. 
If  not,  1  would  appreciate  your  referring 
It  to  the  proper  Federal  agency. 

Dulles  Airport  Is  a  national  airport  de- 
signed to  serve  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  It  seems  to  me  that  some  special  ar- 
rangement will  have  to  be  worked  out  where- 
by calls  from  this  airport  are  charged  only 
local  rates.  Various  safety  factors  consti- 
tuted the  reasons  why  Dulles  Airport  was 
located  25  miles  In  Virginia. 

That  was  only  one  reason  for  buildtog 
Dulles  out  to  the  country.  I  suppose 
there  are  others.  Only  a  short  distence 
away,  at  Baltimore,  there  is  Friendship 
Airport.  I  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
BREWSTER  to  the  chahr) .  Is  that  not  cor- 
recti? 
There  Is  a  good  airport  at  Friendship. 

I  also  said. 

It  seems  to  me  highly  vmfalr  that  these 
factors  shoxild  then  be  used  by  the  telephone 
company  as  a  basU  for  charging  long-dis- 
tance rates  on  what  otherwise  would  be 
local  calls.  ^  . 

I  would  like  to  know  what  steps  must 
be  taken  to  correct  this  situation. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  the  Record 
that  I  am  protesting  to  behalf  of  a  large 
body  of  public  citizens— the  daring  souls 
who  use  Dulles  Airport.       ,     ^  .    .  _  . 

I  received  a  letter  to  reply,  dated  July 
9.  I  sent  my  letter  on  June  ?4.   That  was 

pretty  good. 

If  I  had  been  that  slow  to  replying  to 
letters  sent  to  me  from  constituente  in 
MInnesote.  I  would  have  been  a  one- 
term  Senator.  I  give  prompt  replies  to 
letters.  So  does  my  esteemed  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  f^pm  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy].  .,      .  ,„ 

Anyway,  I  received  a  letter  to  reply. 
The  leti»r  came  from  the  Feder^  Com- 
munications Commission.  In  the  let- 
ter It  was  stated: 

This  refers  to  your  letter  of  June  24. 1963— 


There  it  is.    The  reference  is  to  June 
24.  to  the  letter  of  July  9— 
relative  to  telephone  rates  »»«tween  Dulles 
international   Airport   and   the   DUtrlct  of 
Coliunbla.  V.- 

The  letter  went  on  to  say: 

Public  telephone  service  at  Dulles  Airport 
is  furnished  by  the  Piedmont  TelephoneCo., 
an  independent  (non-BeU)  company,    eerv- 
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loe  to  Washington  Is  provided  by  means  of 
Interoozmectlon  of  the  fadlitlea  of  the  Pied- 
mont Oo.  with  those  of  the  Chesapeake  h 
Potomac  Co.  of  Virginia  (C.  &  P.). 

We  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  build 
a  highway  to  get  out  to  the  airport.  It 
seems  to  me  that  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  ability  to  spend  millions 
to  build  a  highway,  someone  In  this  Gov- 
ernment might  ascertato  how  to  put  a 
direct  telephone  Itoe  between  Dulles  Air- 
port and  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
is  supposed  to  be  an  international  air- 
port, but  it. is  served  by  the  Piedmont 
C  Telephone  Co. 

Do  not  misimderstand  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— ^Piedmont  Telephone  Co.  Is  a  fine 
company.  I  am  perfectly  willing  and 
content  for  that  company  to  put  to  the 
Itoe.  I  do  not  want  to  choose  sides  as 
between  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  and  the  Piedmont  Telephone 
Co.  I  want  somebody  to  figure  out  how 
a  telephone  Itoe  can  be  installed  so  that 
in  maktog  a  call  one  does  not  feel  like 
he  is  telking  to  "Aunt  Nellie"  to  Hacken- 
sack,  Minn. 

Twenty-five  cento  is  not  much  money 
to  talk  for  4  mtoutes.  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  much  time,  knowing  how 
Senators  like  to  talk.  Most  Members  of 
Congress  would  find  themselves  talking 
at  least  for  the  next  5  mtoutes  or  longer. 
'  and  havtog  to  pay  another  quarter  or 
more. 

I  have  read  from  the  letter  for  the 
Record.  I  had  not  expected  to  do  that 
today,  but  this  is  a  bad  day.  I  had  hoped 
to  be  enjoying  myself  by  a  lake  to  Minne- 
sota. Who  would  not  rather  be  there,  but 
Senate  bustoess  brought  me  to  Washing- 
ton. We  have  our  responsibilities  here. 
This  is  blue  Monday;  and  decided  to  talk 
about  this  subject. 

So  long  as  we  are  putting  to  a  four- 
lane  pavement,  wonder  if  a  ditch  could  be 
dug  alongside  the  road  at  the  same  time 
and  a  cable  installed,  to  order  to  have  di- 
rect phone  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  do 
several  things  to  bring  this  town  up  to 
date.  First,  I  wish  the  Washington  Sen- 
ators would  wto  more  ball  games,  but 
that  is  a  local  matter.  They  are  doing 
much  better  recentiy.  I  understand. 
Wto.  lose,  or  draw,  we  have  a  beautiful 
stadium  in  which  the  team  plays.  Let 
us  hope  the  team  will  keep  improving  as 
it  has  to  the  past  we^s. 

Secondly,  the  Washington  Coliseum  Is 
the  No.  1  Turkish  bath.  The  acoustical 
properties  of  the  arena  are  about  as  good 
as  one  would  expect  to  talktog  down  a 
salt  mtoe.  Boxing  is  one  thing;  speeches 
are  another. 

Then,  we  have  Constitution  Hall,  to 
which  a  whole  orehestra  can  be  absorbed 
and  one  can  never  hear  a  note. 

Somewhere  between  these  extremes 
there  ought  to  be  a  way  to  have  a  cultural 
center  for  Washington  wlthto  the  next 
10  years.  I  tovite  people  to  see  how  it  is 
done  to  West  Berlin.  The  auditorium  to 
any  European  city  is  beautifuL  In 
Washington,  D.C.  it  Is  nonexistent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  let  me  finish 
this  thought  about  the  tel^hone  Itoe.   I 


am  proud  of  our  telephone  systems.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  to  the  world.  The 
Chesapeake  It  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
gives  remarkable  service.  So  does  the 
Bell  System.  So  does  General  Telephone. 
All  the  telephone  systems  are  excellent. 
All  I  ask  is  that  an  arrangement  be 
evolved  whereby,  if  Dulles  is  not  to  be 
merely  a  commuter  airport,  it  will  truly 
become  an  totemational  airport.  Let  us 
make  it  a  part  of  the  community.  If 
anyone  wants  to  call  it  a  country  airport 
that  became  a  little  overgrown,  that  is  all 
right  with  me.  But  If  it  Is  to  be  an  to- 
temational airport,  let  us  make  it  a 
metropolitan  airport. 

If  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission does  not  get  that  communica- 
tion, I  think  It  is  slower  than  I  sus- 
pected. The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  can  save  a  great  deal  of 
paper.  It  does  not  have  to  write  ,to  me 
and  give  me  the  answers.  I  knew  the 
answers  before  I  received  them.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  do  smnething  like  what  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  been  able  to 
do;  namely,  provide  a  road  out  to  Dulles 
Airport,  so  that  Members  of  Congress, 
friends,  natives,  and  countrymen  may 
save  25  cents. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JIUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  potot  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  MInnesote  that  before  Wash- 
togton gets  a  cultural  center,  an  adequate 
telephone  Itoe.  or  an  auditorium,  it  must 
have  a  "fish  palace"  or  aquarium.  First 
things  must  come  first. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  not  be 
dragged  toto  that  controversy.  I  have 
been  to  the  Senate  long  enough  to  know 
that  I  should  not  make  new  enemies;  I 
have  enough  old  ones.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  any  observations  he  wishes  to 
make  to  his  own  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  FCC  and  myself 
printed  at  this  potot  to  the  Reooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  to 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

JULT  11.  1963. 
E.  WxLUAJC  HnntT. 

Chairman,   Federal   Communication*    Com- 
mission, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Chaxrmam:  I  appreciate  your 
helpfiU  reply  of  July  9  to  my  earUer  letter 
concerning  telephone  rates  from  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  to  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington. 

I  would.  Indeed,  like  to  be  kept  Informed 
as  to  the  feaslbUlty  studies  currently  under 
way  by  the  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co.  to  deter- 
mine whether  Dulles  can  be  Incorporated  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  exchange  area. 
I  also  see  the  reasons  behind  your  Jiistlflca- 
tlon  for  the  25-cent  rate  charged  for  the  23- 
mUe  distance  between  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Didles  Alrixirt.  I  might  make  only  one 
point:  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  distinction 
between  a  long  distance  call  over  23  given 
miles  and  a  caU  from  DuUee  Airport  to  Met- 
ropolitan Washington.  DuUes,  In  effect.  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  and  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
special  considerations  could  be  Jtistlfled  for 
persons  making  calls  from  the  airport  to  the 
downtown  city.  I  realise  th««  are  problems 
with  this  proposition,  but  I  believe  It  war- 
rants consideration. 


I  would  appreciate  being  kept  Informed  as 
to  any  developments  In  this  area. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HuBcar  H.  HvicpBaBT. 

Federal  CoMMtrmcaTioirB  Comkibsiok, 

Washington,  D.C^  July  9, 1969. 
Hon.  HtTBER  H.  Hukfhrct, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Httmfbret:  This  refers  to 
your  letter  of  June  24,  1963.  relative  to 
telephone  rates  between  Dulles  International 
Airport  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Public  telephone  service  at  Dulles  Airport 
Is  furnished  by  the  Piedmont  Telephone  Co.. 
an  Independent  (non-Bell)  company.  Serv- 
ice to  Washington  Is  provided  by  means  of 
Interconnection  of  the  faculties  of  the  Pied- 
mont Co.  with  those  of  the  Chesapeake  ft 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of  Virginia  (C.  ft  P.) . 
At  present  the  rate  for  such  service  Is  $0.25 
for  a  4  minute  statlon-to-statlon  call.  This 
rate  Is  In  accordance  with  the  nationwide 
schedule  of  Interstate  long  distance  rates  for 
calls  between  points  23  airline  miles  apart 
which  Is  the  mileage  In  the  case  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  and  Dulles.  A  reduction  In  this 
rate  for  calls  between  Washington  and  Dulles 
without  a  similar  reduction  In  rates  for  all 
calls  between  points  Involving  the  same  dis- 
tance would  raise  a  serious  question  of  un- 
lawful discrimination.  A  general  reduction 
at  this  distance  does  not  appear  warranted 
In  the  light  of  known  costs  of  providing  serv- 
ice at  such  a  distance. 

However,  consideration  Is  being  given  by 
the  C.  ft  P.  Co.  to  the  posslblUty  of  Including 
Dulles  In  the  Washington  metropolitan  ex- 
change area  and  thus  providing  service  to 
Dulles  on  a  local  exchange  basts.  There  are 
a  ntmiber  of  problems  connected  with  this 
approach  which  will  have  to  be  resolved.  As 
mentioned  above,  public  service  at  Dulles  Is 
provided  by  the  Piedmont  Co.  and  an  agree- 
ment between  that  company  and  the  C.  &  P. 
Co.  must  be  reached  as  to  the  provision  of 
Joint  local  service.  Moreover,  there  are  a 
ntunber  of  localities  closer  to  Washington 
and  more  fully  developed  than  the  area 
aroimd  Dulles  which  do  not  now  have  metro- 
politan exchange  area  service  and  which 
m\ist  be  considered  In  connection  with  any 
plans  for  extending  such  service  to  Dulles. 
Expansion  of  the  metropolitan  exchange  area 
to  encompass  these  localities  as  well  as  Dulles 
Is  estimated  to  cost  several  mUllon  dollars 
In  additional  plant  investment. 

The  Chesapeake  ft  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
Is  presently  engaged  In  an  engineering  and 
economic  study  of  the  feasibility  of  expand- 
ing the  Washington  metropolitan  exchange 
area  as  mentioned  above.  We  expect  to  hear 
from  them  regarding  the  results  of  the  study 
In  the  near  future.  We  shall  be  glad  to  keep 
you  advised  as  to  the  developments  In  this 
matter. 

Yours  sincerely. 

E.  WnxiAM  Hbnrt. 

Chairman. 

Jmn  24.  1963. 
E.  WUJ.IAM  Hxnrt, 

Chairman,    Federal   Communications   Com- 
mission, Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Cbaoucan:  I  am  writing  to  pro- 
test vigorously  the  poUcy  of  charging  long 
distance  rates  for  a  telephone  caU  from 
Dulles  International  Airport  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  do  not  know  If  the  FCC  Is 
the  appropriate  body  to  which  I  should  make 
this  complaint.  If  not.  I  would  appreciate 
your  referring  It  to  the  proper  Federal  agency. 

Dulles  Airport  Is  a  national  airport  de- 
signed to  serve  the  Washington  metropoUtan 
area.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  special  ar- 
rangement wUl  have  to  be  wwked  out  where- 
by calls  from  this  airport  areiChargad  only 
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This  article  is  lerived  from  that  ex- 
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mous consent  for  its  inclusion  In  the 
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they  are  going  to  kill  off 
About  aU  that's  left 
stuff  where  the  trains 
not  bitter  about  It.    I 
happen.    But  It's  Just 
It  to  hit  you." 
Stetee  we  have  begun 
e  effort  to  give  stories 
endings,  and  I'm  proud 
effort  Connecticut  has 
as  1960,  our  Stete  car- 
retraining    programs, 
men  and  women  who 
wage-earning    stride 
Their  backgrounds 
ages  and  experience: 
worked  for  a  liunber 
irhen  the  firm  went  out 
of  the   lumber   com- 
ooklng  for  a  sales  clerk," 


he  said.  "Bnt  they  tell  me  there's  a  de- 
mand for  machine  tool  operators."  So,  with 
15  other  Naugatuek  Valley  men,  he  learned 
his  new  trade  at  a  technical  school  In  Bridge- 
port, and  landed  a  Job. 

One  of  the  top  earners  at  a  rolling  mill  In 
Bridgeport  was  displaced  by  automation. 
After  7  months  without  a  Job,  hr  Joined  one 
of  the  first  machine  shop  classes  under  the 
retraining  program.  With  his  newly  acquired 
asset,  he  landed  a  Job  as  a  machinist  learner. 
In  half  the  normal  time,  he  moved  to  the  top 
sklU  group  In  the  company  and  was  soon  a 
supervisor. 

A  young  high  school  dropout  floated  from 
Job  to  Job  for  several  years,  and  then,  luder 
the  retraining  program,  finished  a  basic  ma- 
chine shop  operator's  course.  He  is  now  in 
full  apprenticeship,  working  toward  Journey- 
man's stetus.  j 

A  talented  youhg  Negro  girl  in  Norwalk 
wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  after  finishing 
her  college  preparatory  work  and  graduating 
ttoax  high  school  in  1960,  she  was  unable  to 
continue  her  education.  She  worked 
arovmd — as  a  cafeteria  kitchen  helper,  on  an 
assembly  Job  in  an  appliance  shop,  as  a 
domestic  day  worker — but  never  had  any 
soUd  training.  Then  she  started  retraining 
in  an  electronics  assembly  coxirse  in  July 
19S3.  Connecticut's  Department  of  Labor  re- 
cently got  a  letter  from  her  employer  saying 
that  his  new  employee  reached  full  profi- 
ciency in  her  work  after  only  one  week  on 
the  lob.  He  credlte  her  training  for  her 
excellent  performance. 

More  and  more  of  these  happy-ending 
stories  are  now  being  told  across  the  Nation. 
Last  September,  the  Federal  Government 
Liunched  an  ambitious  program  to  Improve 
the  mateh  between  people  like  these  Con- 
necticut citizens  and  Jobs.  Under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  signed 
into  law  by  President  Kennedy  in  March 
19S2,  we  win  try  to  retrain  some  400,000 
unemployed,  and  underemployed  workers. 
j^Thls  is  only  a  fraction,  of  coxirse,  of  the 
n\imber  of  these  workers.  But  we  must  be- 
gin to  help  them.  For  we  have  in  the  United 
States  today  an  ironic  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion. We  have  Jobs  opening  up  at  higher 
levels,  and  a  record  high  number  of  Job- 
holders— some  70  million  employed  men  and 
women.  But  we  also  have,  month  after 
month,  a  chronically  high  level  and  rate  of 
unemployment — over  5  percent. 

Why  is  this  so?  Simply  because  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed  often  lack 
skills.  (Ihe  unskilled  worker  accounte  for 
only  6  percent  of  the  entire  working  popu- 
lation, but  makes  up  almost  20  percent  of 
ttie  long-term  Jobless.)  So  they  often  find 
it  enormously  difficult  to  enter  the  increas- 
ing ranks  of  the  employed — at  a  time  when 
rapid  automation  and  technological  change 
require  both  new  and  additional  skills. 

The  tnck,  then,  would  be  to  find  a  way  to 
help  our  labor  force  keep  Ite  skills  up  to 
date  and  learn  new  ones.  This  Is  what  the 
Federal  Government's  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  seeks  to  do.  Under 
this  act,  our  retraining  program  is  off  to 
a  good  start. 

How  does  a  man  get  into  the  program? 
To  qualify  for  training  in  a  new  skill,  or 
having  an  old  skill  brought  up  to  date  he 
applies  to  his  local  Stete  emplojrment  serv- 
ice. He  must  be  unemployed,  or  employed 
less  than  full  time,  or  be  a  member  of  a  farm 
family  with  an  income  of  less  than  $1,300 
a  year.  And  he  miist  be  able  to  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  acquire  one  of  the  skills 
needed  in  his  area  or  Stete.  Most  important : 
No  one  is  trained  iinless  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Job  at  the  end  of  the  training 
period.  This  is  a  basic  specification  of  the 
act.  I 

A  man  is  jMdd  while  he  is  in  training  if 
he  is  the  unemployed  head  of  a  family  or 
household  with  at  least  3  years  of  gainfiil 
employment  experience,  or  if  he  is  over  19 


but  under  22  and  doe'-n't  qualify  for  the 
regular  allowances.  These  allowances  are 
equal  to  his  Stete's  average  unemployment 
comiMnsation.  The  average  training  cost 
throughout  the  country  is  9512  per  trainee, 
and  the  average  subsistence  allowance  paid 
each  trainee  Is  about  $700. 

Under  the  Manpower  Act,  the  Stetes  and 
Territories  may  enter  into  agreemente  with 
two  Federal  departments — the  Departmente 
of  Labor,  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— to  conduct  manpower  training  pro-  - 
grams,  usually  through  their  Stete  voca- 
tional education  agency.  Almost  all  the 
States  and  territories  have  signed  with  both 
Departmente  and  have  programs  underway. 

Let's  return  to  Connecticut,  a  leading 
example  of  the  Nation's  retraining  efforte, 
for  a  look  at  retraining  on  the  State  level. 
Connecticut  was  the  first  State  to  initiate 
a  major  retraining  program  of  ite  own,  the 
first  to  sign  the  required  agreemente  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and  already  lias 
a  larger  number  of  successful  trainees  who 
have  graduated  into  employment. 

The  Connecticut  retraining  effort  was 
begun  under  Gov.  John  Dempsey's  direction. 
The  pilot  program,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
formulated  the  methods  and  philosophy 
which  set  a  pattern  for  the  State  and  for 
the  Nation.  Which  workers  could  be  effec- 
tively adapted  to  new  skills  and  demands? 
How  much  retraining  woiild  be  required? 
How  could  the  public  and  private  training 
facilities  in  the  area  best  be  utilized? 
These  were  the  questions  the  Bridgeport 
program  sought  to  answer. 

The  Connecticut  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice, through  ite  interviewing,  testing,  and 
counseling  service,  chose  the  candidates. 
They  were  men  who  not  only  needed  new 
skills  but  who  would  also  definitely  benefit 
from  retraining. 

The  first  group  of  15  unemployed  workers 
completed  a  6  weeks'  training  course  as 
machine  shop  operators  in  June  1061.  Ite 
success  attracted  wide  attention. 

The  program  soon  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  State.  As  in  Bridgeport,  no  program 
was  undertaken  before  a  labor  market  sur- 
vey determined  the  exact  Job  needs  of  local 
industry.  As  in  Bridgeport,  the  whole  com- 
munity— local  industry  and  business  as  well 
as  organized  labor — iiad  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  retraining  effort  and  lie  con- 
vinced of  ite  value. 

In  other  words,  the  basic  philosophy  of 
Connecticut  retraining  has  been  to  make 
it  meaningful  in  terms  of  the  economic  facte 
of  life  of  each  participating  community. 
To  Be  avoided:  the  training  of  workers  for 
nonexistent  Jobs.  To  be  reasonably  assured : 
the  placement  of  successful  trainees  upon 
graduation. 

All  the  major  communities  in  Connecticut 
have  now  taken  part  in  the  retraining  effort, 
which  has  been  expanded  as  a  result  of  re- 
ceiving some  $1,050,000  under  the  Federal 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

There  has  been  outotending,  exciting  suc- 
cess, like  the  program  of  the  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.  in 
New  London.  Electric  Boat  urgently  needed 
new  skilled  workers  to  help  build  nuclear 
submarines.  But  it  could  not  recriiit  them 
from  New  London,  which  had  one  of  the 
lowest  unemployment  rates  in  the  Stete.  It 
could,  and  did,  proceed  to  recruit  them  from 
the  nearby  Danielson  area,  under  the  retrain- 
ing program. 

THXT   TaAXNCO    FOK    NSW    JOBS 

Welders,  pipefitters,  shipfitters,  electri- 
cians, machiniste  and  sheet  metalworkars— 
all  have  been  trained  under  Bectrlc  Boat's 
manunoth  retraining  project.  Forty-five 
courses  in  these  trades  liave  been  completed: 
613  of  the  677  graduate  trainees  from  the 
Danielson  and  Norwich-New  London  areas 
are  now  at  work.    Among  them: 

A  Marine  Corps  veteran,  the  father  of  three, 
was   a   truckdriver  in  eastern   Connecticut 
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when  he  was  laid  off  because  of  a  cutback. 
He  found  it  tough  to  get  work  (he  hadn't 
finished  high  school)  until  he  Joined  a  weld- 
ing class  under  the  retraining  program.  He 
landed  a  Job  at  Electric  Boat,  and  after  8 
months  with  the  company,  got  a  special  meri- 
torious pay  increase. 

A  45-year-old  World  War  n  veteran  had 
worked  on  and  off  as  a  laborer  and  was  un- 
employed for  7  months  until  he  qualified  for 
pipefitter  training  at  Electric  Boat.  His 
$1.95  an  hoxir  and  scheduled  raises  are  appre- 
ciated by  his  wife  and  tlu-ee  kids. 

A  Korean  war  veteran  in  his  early  thirties 
is  also  making  good  money  as  a  pipefitter — 
after  training.  Married,  and  the  father  of 
two  children,  he  had  worked  as  the  driver 
of  a  light  delivery  truck  and  had  been  out 
of  work  6  months  when  he  heard  about 
retraining. 

On  a  national  scale,  operations  under  the 
Manpower  Retraining  Act  actually  began  in 
September  1962.  Four  and  a  half  montlis 
later,  493  projecte  to  retrain  18,000  people 
were  underway.  Men  and  women  are  now 
Ijelng  trained  for  115  occupations  under  the 
national  retraining  program.  Over  a  quar- 
ter of  them  are  in  clerical  or  sales  occupa- 
tion courses,  and  most  of  these  are  learning 
to  be  stenographers  and  typtste.  Another 
25  percent  are  training  for  metal  worldng 
skills.  Interestingly  enough,  about  10  per- 
cent are  in  health  occupation  courses,  a  field 
in  which  there  are,  of  course,  severe  short- 
ages. 

In  Connecticut,  111  courses  have  been  suc- 
cessfully completed:  2,426  persons  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  courses,  and  1323  trainees 
have  graduated.  There  are  11  courses  now 
in  progress,  with  359  persons  attending. 
Most  of  the  courses  have  been  of  an  Indus- 
.^  trial  natiire,  like  the  ones  which  have  pre- 
pared workers  for  skilled  Jobs  at  Electric 
Boat.  But  there  have  been  a  few  in  the 
commercial  and  service  trades,  like  t3rplng, 
and  several  courses  are  now  going  on  to  train 
cooks  and  waiters.  Many  of  these,  though 
they  are  for  full  time,  8-to-8-week  periods, 
are  orientation  courses,  and  training  is  con- 
tinued on  the  Job  in  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 

In  Connecticut — and  in  the  Nation — the 
retraining  effort  has  had  a  catalytic  effect. 
Private  industry's  interest  in  apprentice 
programs  and  other  on-the-job  training  has 
been  aroused.  We  are  all  more  training  con- 
v^  ^       sclous,  and  wUl  become  more  so. 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  have 
many  questions  to  answer.  How,  for  ex- 
ample, do  we  train  the  so-called  untrain- 
ables?  How  do  we  teach  effective  occupa- 
tional skills  to  men  and  women  who  have 
never  been  really  In  the  labor  force?  Can 
_  we  provide  real  quality  training  for  the  inex- 
perienced, luiskilled  and  uneducated  adulte? 

Al>out  65  percent  of  the  ivesent  trainees 
are  high  school  graduates,  and  80  percent  of 
the  high  school  graduate  trainees  have  l>een 
placed  in  Jobs.  This  shows  quite  clearly 
that  we  are,  at  the  moment.  Only  skimming 
the  cream  from  the  unemployed  into  the 
training  program.  For  the  millions  of  hard- 
core unemployed  are  often  the  very  young 
high  school  dropouta,  older  workers,  minority 
group  members — the  unsldiled  and 
uneducated. 

Many  are  also  "functional  illiterates." 
They  can  read  and  write,  but  they  cannot 
read  well,  understand  simple  arithmetic  or 
grasp  fundamental  ideas.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  in  one  State,  about  half  of  the 
unemployed  cannot  be  retrained  and  cannot 
get  Jobs  because  of  such  deficiencies.  Tet  a 
person  with  some  degree  of  literacy  stands 
a  good  chance  of  being  selected  for  training. 
An  illiterate  does  not. 

Sweden,  the  Washington  Post  reported  re- 
cently, has  had  outetanding  success  with  ite 
10-year-old  retraining  program,  and  has  a 
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^negligible  unemployment  rate  of  1.5  percent 
against  our  present  rate  of  about  5.5  percent. 
She  retrains  about  15,000  people  a  year  out 
of  her  blue-collar  work  force  of  1.6  million — 
about  1  percent.  Her  esperte  estimate  that 
to  be  effective  such  a  program  must  retrain 
at  least  1  percent  of  the  labor  force  each 
year  to  keep  up  with  shifting  patterns  of 
occupational  skills. 

To  eqxial  tills  working  record,  we  would 
have  to  retrain  about  half  a  million  workers 
a  year.  And  if  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter:  the  high 
school  dropout  and  the  older  worker  whose 
Job  has  been  erased  by  technology,  or  who 
simply  never  could  hold  a  Job  becaxise  he 
can't  use  the  fundamental  three  R's. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we,  must  get  on 
with  this  Job.  We  must  enact  the  Youth 
Employment  Opportunities  Act,  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  lie  a  sponsor,  and  which  the 
Senate  passed  in  April.  And  we  must  make 
President  Kennedy's  program  to  combat 
illiteracy — a  key  part  of  his  education  pro- 
posal— the  law  of  the  land. 

Then  unemployed  youngsters  would  be  in- 
cluded in  our  retraining  effort — most  im- 
portant, those  at  loose  ends  in  our  big  cities. 
And  the  older  man  or  woman  who  never 
really  had  any  education  or  training  would 
have  a  constructive  chance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  is  re- 
markable how  great  the  political  lag  in 
Congress  can  be.  For  30  years,  dramatic 
alterations  have  transpired  in  the  kind 
of  a  labor  force  our  economy  requires — 
changes  brought  about,  in  the  main,  by 
technological  change.  Yet  only  recent- 
ly has  there  been  sufBCient  awareness 
in  Congress  of  the  very  profound  chal- 
lenge which  these  changes  pose  if  we  are 
to  achieve,  or  even  approximate,  full  em- 
ployment. 

Farsighted  observers  have  long  warned 
us  of  the  many  transitional  difBculties 
working  families  wil^  experience  as  we 
move  further  and  further  into  an  "inno- 
vating economy"  based  on  a  highly  so- 
phisticated technology.  For  several 
decades  they  have  forecast  what  I  have 
come  to  call  the  "manpower  revolution," 
a  revolution  calling  for  substantial  modi- 
fication in  the  way  we  educate  our  citi- 
zens for  work,  in  the  way  relations 
between  labor  and  management  are  han- 
dled, in  the  role  of  Oovemment  in  the 
lal>or  market. 

It  was  no  grefet  surprise  to  me  to  dis- 
cover recently  that  among  those  who 
first  perceived  the  changes  looming  on 
the  horizon  was  my  good  friend,  the 
prophetic  senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Over  30  years  ago  he  was  telling  those 
in  vocational  training  and  guidance  of 
the  radical  changes  afoot  in  the  labor 
market. 

In  October  1932,  Prof.  Paul  Douglas 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  wrote  an 
article  for  Vocational  Guidance  maga- 
zine which  could  stand  side  by  side  to- 
day with  I  testimony  the  Subcommittee 
on  Emplo^ent  and  Manpower  has  re- 
ceived in  recent  weeks  on  the  Nation's 
manpower  problems.  Only  the  figures 
would  need  changing,  the  examples  up- 
dating. 

Let  us  hope  that  another  30  years  will 
not  pass  before  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion face  up  to  the  many  challenges  of 
the  "manpower  revolution." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Douglas'  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rsoou  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine, 

October  1982) 
Technical  Cbangxs  ArFscnMo  Vocatiomai. 

Choicx 
(By  Paul  Douglas,  professor  of  industrial 
relations,  University  of  Chicago) 
In  the  llUle  New  England  village  in  which 
I  grew  up,  the  trade  of  carriage-making  was 
thought  by  aU  of  us  to  lie  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive. The  work  was  Interesting,  the  pay  ade- 
quate and  the  futiire  seemed  assured.  But 
when  I  last  visited  my  former  home.  I  found 
the  carriage  shop  not  only  closed  but  ac- 
tually in  ruins,  and  learned  tiiat  some  of  my 
former  playmates  had  moved  west  to  Detroit 
and  to  Flint  to  help  buUd  the  new  meclia- 
nlsm  by  which  man  travels  on  roads;  namely, 
the  automobile.  That  is  one  of  the  troubles 
in  choosing  the  line  of  work  one  wishes  to 
enter.  It  is  hard  enough  at  best,  even  in  a 
static  society,  to  choose  the  kind  of  Job  for 
which  one  wishes  to  prepare.  But  this  choice 
is  made  even  more  dlificult  because  the  pros- 
pecte  of  various  industries  and  professions 
are  so  constantly  changing.  Our  industrial 
world  is  full  of  change  and  as  new  inven- 
tions are  made  and  htunan  desires  alter,  the 
trades  which  were  once  prosperous  decrease 
in  importance  and  new  ones  rise.  Old  Jobs 
decrease  and  in  some  cases  disappear,  and 
new  ones  emerge.  Men  and  women  who 
thought  themselves  placed  for  life  find  they 
must  seek  new  poste.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, for  those  who  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  earning  their  living  to  try  to  look  into  the 
future  and  see  what  is  likely  to  happen  to 
various  occupations  to  which  at  the  moment 
they  are  attracted. 

When  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  foresee 
the  future  in  any  very  complete  sense,  we 
can  perhaps  obtain  some  idea  of  what  is 
likely  to  happen  by  observing  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past.  Fifty  years 
ago  nearly  44  percent,  or  three  out  of  every 
seven  Americans  who  worked  for  their  living, 
were  farmers.  Today  only  approximately  one 
out  of  every  five  is  so  engaged.  In  other 
words.  Improved  machinery,  lietter  metlioda 
of  farming,  combined  with  the  fact  that  city 
life  and  indoor  work  cause  us  to  eat  less 
than  formerly,  have  made  it  possible  for  a 
farmer  to  feed  twice  as  many  people.  MU- 
lions  of  farm  boys  and  girls  have  therefore 
been  either  squeezed  out  of  or  released  from 
farm  work.  There  is  every  prospect  that  this 
trend  will  continue  in  the  future.  New  ma- 
chinery, notebly  the  tractor  plow  and  the 
combined  reaper-thresher,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  wheat  and  com 
which  a  man  can  produce.  Since  our  con- 
sumption does  not  keep  pace  with  production 
because  of  the  Inelastic  nature  of  the  de- 
mand for  farm  producto.  It  would  seem  al- 
most certain  that  many  more  of  our  farm 
yoxing  people  wUl  be  forced  to  seek  their 
careers  in  the  towns  and  cities.  If  and  when 
a  more  or  less  mechanical  cottonplcker  is 
introduced  in  the  South,  there  wUl  be  stiU 
more  people  who  wlU  be  driven  In  from  the 
soil,  since  Bllng  Cotton  can  then  be  handled 
with  a  much  smaUer  staff  of  workers. 

The  increased  use  of  oU.  better  methods 
of  btinUng  coal  and  generating  power,  com- 
bined with  improvemente  in  coal  mining, 
have  also  decreased  the  number  of  miners 
who  are  needed  and  have  caused  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  younger  miners  to  abandon 
their  former  work  and  hunt  Jobs  eisewliere. 
Within  our  towns  and  cities  in  turn,  other 
great  changes  have  been  talcing  place.  For 
decades  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  our 
population  went  into  the  factories,  but  with- 
in the  last  12  years  the  tide  lias  turned  very 
definitely  in  the  other  direction.  Even  be- 
fore the  depression  of  1929,  there  were  ac- 
tuaUy  nearly  SOO.OOO^ewer  wage  earners  in 
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there  will  be  a  daellaa  In  tha  retetlve  proper- 
tlooa  abaorbad  In  trade. 

Than  te  ona  poastbUity  which  I  should 
Uka  to  throw  out  aa  a  kind  of  challenge.    We 
are  freq;nantly  askad  where  tha  new  Indua- 
trtea  wUl  coma  £rom  which  will  do  for  the 
qomlng  ganentlon  what  the  automobile,  the 
radio,  and  electric  retrigention  did  in  tak- 
ing up  the  slack  for  the  decade  which  has 
Just  passed.    There  te  certainly  one  great 
need  which  te  evident  to  all  those  who  know 
anything    about    our    cities.    That    te    the 
extraordinarily  bad  way  in  which  o\ir  dty 
workers   are   housed.    For  while  our  cities 
have  been  growing  during  the  last  20  yean 
on  their  outskirts  they  have  been  rotting  at 
their  centers  until  our  iinskllled  and  semi- 
skilled urban  workers  are  more  poorly  housed 
than   are   those   of   Northern   and  Western 
Europe.    The  east  side  of  New  York,  the  west 
side  of  Chicago,  and  the  working  plass  regions 
of   Fhiladelphte   are   dreary,   dismal   places 
which  were  bad  enough   15  years  ago  but 
which  are  far  wotae  now.    In  order  that  even 
the  skilled  workan  with  famUy  incomes  of 
from  $1,800  to  82.500  a  year  may  be  decenUy 
housed,  it  te  necessary  to  cut  rentals  on  new 
and  decent  buildings  to  58  per  month  per 
room,  or  from  $38  to  $40  a  month  for  4-  and 
5-room  apartmenta.    If  great  improvementa 
in  building  construction  are  made  and  re- 
strictive practicea  are  abandoned  then  it  may 
lie  poaalble  to  reduce  ooat  to  somewhere  near 
thte  figure.    But  there  will  still  remain  the 
great    mass    of    unskilled    and    semiskilled 
worken  whose  wages  of  from  40  to  50  cents 
an  hour,  when  deductions  are  made  for  111- 
nees,    part-time    and    unemirtoyment.    can 
average  hardly  more  than  $1,000  to  $1,200  a 
year,  and  who.  therefore,  cannot  afford  to 
pay  $8  a  month  per  room.    To  htip  thte 
group,  aome  type  of  better  financing  which 
may    involve    a    governmental    subsidy    te 
needed  if  they  are  to  be  decently  housed. 
If  such  improvements  in  construction  and  in 
fiwT»»ii>g  sre  made,  then  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  many  yoan  of  expanded  activity  in 
the  buUdlng   trades   and   in   the   factoriea 
which  ssrve  tham.    If  these  events  do  not 
happen,    then    building,    which    has    oon- 
■tnieted  more  oOoe  buildings  and  expensive 
MMrtment    houses   than    are    likely    to   be 
needed  for  some  time,  will  decline.    Its  next 
great  task  te  clearly  the  building  of  decent 
htffiaiTig  quarters  for  the  workere  of  America. 
If  it  cannot  solve  that  problem,  then,  in  the 
worda  of  Dteraett.  "^t  wlU  have  a  brilliant 
future  behind  It." 

I  have  auggeatad  one  possibiUty  for  the 
future,  and  I  should  like  to  conclude  with 
a  reality  that  sOU  te  little  realized.  Sixty 
yean  ago  every  ambitioua  boy  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  would  be  master 
of  hte  buainees  and  an  independent  pro- 
prietor in  hte  own  right.  He  read  with 
hungry  interest  in  the  novete  of  Hontlo 
Alger,  ao  many  In  number  yet  ao  uniform 
lix  theme,  of  tba  country  boy  who  came 
to  tha  dty  and  swept  out  hte  employer's 
ofltee  and  who,  by  dint  of  never  watching 
the  clock,  finally  nuoried  hU  employer's 
^otiighfT  and  came  into  proud  possession 
of  the  business.  Those  days  are  largely  over. 
Tachnlcal  changes  now  demand  the  invest- 
ment of  so  much  capital  that  modem  in- 
dustry in  manufaetarlng.  transportation, 
and,  ff««"t«g  Is  carried  on  by  big  companies. 
So,  to  an  InereMing  extent,  te  banliing  and 
trade.  The  large  majority  of  American 
workere  are  wage  eamen  or  clerks  and  will 
always  remain  such.  Thus  in  1923,  38  per- 
cent of  all  the  wage  eamen  in  manufactur- 
ing were  employed  in  establishments  with 
over  500  wage  eamen,  and  71  percent  in 
eatabUahmasite  with  over  100.  When  we  re- 
member that  a  large  company  quite  com- 
monly has  at  laaat  several,  and  in  some 
caaea  many,  establlshmente  under  ite  direc- 
tion, the  degree  of  concentration  te  even 
greater  than  te  indicated  by  theae  figures. 
It  te  arithmetically  impossibto,  under  theae 


conditions,  for  tha  mam  to  baeome  individ- 
ual proprieton  and  managen  of  the  type 
cetebnted  by  Horatio  Alger  and  by  aome  of 
the  present-day  msgaalnea  whldL  exalt  in- 
dividual suoesas. 

It  te  but  wtedom.  therefore,  that  tha 
younger  generation  should  reallae  thte  aa 
they  enter  induatry,  and  should  prepare 
themselves  not  only  for  the  individualistic 
stniggle  for  success  in  a  changing  world,  but 
also  for  all  the  methods  whereby  the  group 
of  wage  and  salaried  worken  may  cooperate 
to  make  their  lives  more  truly  sattefylng. 
Vocational  guidance  properly  conceived 
should  not  only  prepare  worken  fOr  better 
Jobs  than  those  which  they  or  their  parents 
now  occupy,  it .  should  also  prepare  them 
for  a  more  abounding  life  In  that  station 
in  Industry  to  which  the  exigendea  of  in* 
dustry  are  likely  to  confine  the  vast  major- 
ity. Sometime  Americans  will  reeogniae 
that,  as  a  whoto,  they  cannot  forever  live 
above  themselvee.  and  wOl  settle  down  to 
cooperate  with  other  memben  of  their  class 
in  building  a  more  sattefactory  life  both 
vrlthln  and  without  their  working  hoxua. 
Toward  that  end  vocational  guidance  should 
aid. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Man- 
power, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 
Is  currently  engaged  in  an  eztensiTO  set 
of  hearings  probing  the  problems  of  the 
"manpower  revolution"  in  depth.  Our 
investigations  have  received  added  im- 
petus from  the  current  railroad  labor 
dispute  and  from  the  Negro's  battle  for 
his  rightful  place  in  the  labor  market 
Both  railroad  labor  and  the  Negro  are 
being  hit  by  separate  aspects  of  the  man- 
power revolution;  one  by  Innovating 
technology  which  has  drastically  cur- 
tailed the  need  for  certain  classes  of 
railroad  w<H'ker8,  the  other  by  society's 
failure  to  give  him  the  educational  and 
social  assets  necessary  to  compete  in  an 
economy  of  fewer  and  fewer  pick-and- 
shovd  Jobs. 

The  subcommittee  expects  to  have 
ready,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  recommen- 
dations pertinent  to  theae  and  other  ^ 
challenges  posed  by  the  "manpower  rev- 
olution." • 

Meanwhile,  the  subcommittee  intends 
to  do  its  part  in  assuring  that  Congress 
and  the  Nation  are  fully  aware  of  the 
task  ahead  if  we  are  to  achieve  even  a 
reasonable  approximation  of  full  em- 
ployment 

It  is  heartening  to  see  an  Increasing 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  manpower 
and  employment  and  unemployment  in 
the  press.  For  too  long  majority  afflu- 
ence has  blinded  us  to  the  economic  can- 
cers of  poverty  and  unemployment  which 
still  afflict  the  life  of  the  NaUon.  These 
twin  diseases  must  be  treated  now  or 
the  malignancy  will  inevitably  spread. 
We  can  no  longer  allow  the  deceptive 
comforts  of  majority  well-betng  to  di- 
vert us  from  a  proper  diagnosis  and 
treatment 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Ricoao  at  this  point 
the  following  articles : 

"One  Generation  Is  Xost,'  but  Must  it 
Happen  Again?"  from  the  Harr*sburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot 

"The  Second  Battle  of  Homestead." 
from  the  R^x>rter.  July  18. 1963. 

"The  Point  <rf  No  Return  for  Every- 
body." from  Life.  July  19. 1963. 
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"Expanding  Apprenticeship  for  All 
Americans,"  from  the  American  Federal- 
ist, July  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

(lYom  the  Harrteburg  (Pa.)  Patriot] 
Thx  UNKKPLoncKNT  Pbosucx:  Oms  OXNXaA- 

nON  Is  Lost,  but  ICust  It  Happkn  Aoain? 

The  problem  of  tinemplojrment  te  being 
overatated,  Henry  Ford  argued  in  a  recent 
Interview. 

He  says: 

(1)  The  Governments  imemployed  statte- 
tlcs  are  inflated  because  too  many  worken 
temporarily  laid  off  are  Included  In  the  totate. 

(2)  There  are  thousands  of  Jobs  going  beg- 
ging because  people  wont  take  them. 

(3)  Time  will  solve  the  problem  of  chron- 
ically depressed  areas,  with  which  Pennsyl- 
vante  te  especially  plaguad. 

Government  stattetics  on  Joblessness  have 
been  under  fire  for  a  long  time,  and  an  in- 
tensive special  study  now  te  in  process  by  the 
Labor  Department  to  see  if  changes  are  war- 
ranted. It  te  emphasised  by  critics  that  we 
consider  worken  unemployed  in  this  coun- 
try, such  as  part-time  working  wives  and 
students,  who  never  would  be  Iteted  in  other 
countries. 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
Service,  who  interviewed  FOrd,  asked  about 
the  middle-aged  worken  who  have  been 
automated  out  of  Jobs  or  who  have  been  in 
a  declining  industry  such  as  mining.  "Ford 
te  one  of  the  few  thoughtfiU  industrial  lead- 
era  to  be  frank  about  it,"  Lahey  wrote,  point- 
ing out  as  many  high  Government  olBctete 
do  that  we  have  neglected  thte  problem  so 
long  that  now  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 
"These  pockets  will  eventually  disappear," 
Ford  says. 

His  observation  recalls  the  candid  comment 
by  Pennsylvania's  David  L.  Lawrence,  in  the 
final  dajrs  of  his  term  as  Governor,  when  he 
conceded  in  an  interview  with  the  Patriot- 
News  that  we  unhappily  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania "a  lost  generation"  of  middle-aged 
steelworkers  and  aged  or  middle-aged  minen 
for  whom  there  never  will  be  Jobs  comparable 
to  the  ones  they  used  to  have,  if  there  will 
be  any  Jobs  for  them  at  all.  On  top  of  their 
lack  of  skiUs  in  demand  on  the  Job  market 
te  their  age. 

Thte  te  the  specter  now  haunting  so  many 
rallroaden  in  the  bitter  dispute  over  work 
rules.  The  economic  facts  are  on  the  side  of 
the  railroads,  as  independent  fact-finding 
boards  unanimously  have  established.  But 
this  leaves  the  very  sore  point,  and  one  few 
public  figures  are  willing  to  face  openly  and 
frankly: 

There  are,  as  Ford  argues,  "thousands  and 
thousands  of  Jobs  going  begging  in  thte  coun- 
try because  people  wont  take  them." 

What  te  involved  here  Lb  the  very  human 
unwillingness  of  a  man  to  downgrade  him- 
self when  the  good  Job  which  he  has  known 
for  so  long  suddenly  is  wiped  out.  Newsman 
Lahey  posed  thte  question: 

"What  will  thousands  of  diesel  firemen  do 
when  someone  finally  decides  they've  had 
it?" 

The  rallroaden  will  have  a  lot  of  company 
as  other  industries  continue  to  automate 
and  ln4>rove  their  production  processes.  Be- 
fore the  1960'S  end,  a  Labor  Department 
survey  forecasts,  24  million  Jobs  will  have 
been  affected  by  technological  change. 
That's  an  average  of  200,000  Jobs  a  month, 
2.4  million  Jobs  every  year. 

It  te  little  wonder  that  many  Americans 
are  urging  a  much  more  elaborate  program 
of  retraining  of  idled  workera  than  now 
exists. 

It  te  little  wonder  that  programs  such  as 
Pennsylvania's  PIDA  and  the  Federal  ARA 
for  depressed  areas  hold  such  human, appeal 
on  top  of  their  stark  economic  necessity. 


And  the  need  to  give  our  youth  far  better 
educational  opportiuiities,  especially  open- 
ing up  training  for  many  of  them  in  tech- 
nical skllte,  calte  for  a  lot  more  effort  than 
so  far  has  been  forthcoming — in  Harrteburg 
and  at  Washington.  One  "lost  generation" 
a  century  should  be  enough. 

(From  the  Reporter,  July  18,  19631 

Thx  SacoND  Battlx  or  Homestead 

(By  Joseph  G.  Colangelo,  Jr.) 

Across  the  Monongahela  River,  7  miles 
around  a  bend  from  downtown  Pittsburgh's 
revitalized  "Golden  Triangle,"  lies  the  town 
of  Homestead.  Its  most  outstanding  feature, 
now  as  always,  Is  a  steel  mill — an  agglomera- 
tion of  huge  iron  sheds  stretched  out  in  a 
mile-long  arc  parallel  to  the  rlverbank. 

Seventy-one  years  a-o,  the  millworkera  in 
thte  town  fought  a  brief  but  violent  battle 
when  Carnegie  Steel  Corp.-s  Henry  Clay  Prick 
attempted  to  make  the  mill  safe  for  strike- 
breakers by  sending  in  armed  Pinkerton 
agents.  Instead  of  submitting  as  they  had 
in  the  past,  the  millhands  literally  took  over 
the  town  and  defeated  the  Plnkertons  in  a 
bloody  engagement  that  stretched  into  the 
night  on  July  6,  1892. 

Today,  the  town  library  te  named  after 
Carnegie,  a  patch  of  unkempt  foliage  on  the 
hill  te  called  Prick  Park,  and  the  millhands 
are  up  against  a  oiffersnt  kind  of  enemy — ^the 
forces  of  technological  advance,  economic 
readjustment,  and  a  declining  national 
growth  rate.  The  issue  te  Job  secvirlty  and 
the  weapons  are  negotiation,  arbitration,  and 
the  vagaries  of  contract.  The  recent  steel 
settlement,  for  example,  granting  a  13 -week 
vacation  every  6  yean  to  long-term  employ- 
ees, attempts  to  spread  the  w(»-k  rather  than 
raise  the  pay. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Homestead  mill 
te  Robert  McClure,  who  started  in  the  steel 
industry  as  a  laborer  d\irlng  the  unionizing 
drives  of  the  depression  but  who  never  joined 
the  union  and  never  wanted  to.  McClure 
will  not  give  out  flgvires  on  how  many  men 
have  been  laid  off  in  hte  plant.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  heir  to  the  Carnegie  hold- 
ings, will  not  permit  it  for  competitive 
reasons. 

What  McClvire  will  say  te  that  "the  Home- 
stead mill  ten't  new,  but  we've  kept  the 
equipment  modernized  and  we've  got  a  good 
competitive  situation.  We  havent  been  full 
recently,  but  we've  been  a  damn  sight  closer 
to  maintaining  a  respectable  operating  level 
than  a  lot  of  other  mllte  in  the  area."  That 
respectable  level,  he  told  me,  te  between  66 
and  65  percent  of  capacity. 

Capacity,  however,  means  steel,  not  peo- 
ple. H(»nestead  has  25  open-hearth  furnaces 
gathered  into  2  different  shops,  called  OH-4 
and  OH-6.  The  former,  which  has  14  open 
hearths  each  capable  of  tiirning  out  150  tons 
of  metal  three  times  a  day,  has  been  open 
only  once  cince  July  1960.  Of  the  11  furnaces 
in  OH-5,  only  7  to  9  operate  with  any  regu- 
larity. Each  of  these  can  produce  300  tons  of 
steel  three  times  a  day.  Since  It  takes  as 
many  men  to  operate  a  single  150-ton  fur- 
nace as  It  does  a  300-ton  furnace,  less  than 
half  the  men  are  needed  to  maintain  56 
percent  of  capacity  in  th*  open-hearth  divi- 
sion. This  explains  the  good  competitive 
situation.  But  if  increased  demand  should 
require  United  States  Steel  to  relight  the 
14  furnaces  of  OH-4.  It  would  raise  the  aver- 
age cost  per  unit  of  steel  produced  by  the 
Homestead  mill. 

Eteewhere  In  the  plant  the  pattern  te  sim- 
ilar. In  one  rolling  mill  the  work  force  has 
gone  from  1.700  to  1,200.  In  another,  the 
drop  has  been  from  1,600  to  1,000.  There 
were  1.000  men  in  the  plant's  forge  5  yean 
ago:  there  are  650  now.  In  all,  there  are 
only  6.000  union  men  at  work  in  the  mill 
today  as  compared  with  9.700  5  yean  ago  and 
10.400  10  yean  ago.  Nor  are  all  of  the  men 
tef t  on  the  Job  working  full  time.    Some  are 


only  scheduled  4  days  a  week.  Othen  are 
on  a  week,  off  a  week.  OccasionaUy  a  sec- 
tion of  the  mill  will  shut  down  early  in  a 
shift  for  lack  of  orden  to  be  proceesed. 

The  possibility — or  the  hope — that  some  of 
the  layoffs  may  be  only  seasonal  or  temporary 
keeps  many  of  the  worken  from  facing  up 
to  the  realities  of  their  situation.  Just  be- 
tween April  and  June  of  1962.  for  example, 
more  than  a  thousand  men  were  let  go  in  a 
temporary  cutback.  "If  we  get  even  800 
back,"  I  was  told  by  Barney  Shields,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  plant  grievance  committee,  "well 
be  lucky.  When  things  level  off,  they  never 
level  off  where  they  were  before." 

The  steelworken'  contract  specifies  that  a 
man's  employment  te  not  offlcially  termi- 
nated until  he  te  on  teyoff  cont^uously  for 
2  yean.  Even  then  he  has  the  option  of 
collecting  hte  severance  pay  or  continuing 
hte  teyoff  statiis  for  another  3  yean  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  be  called  back.  Each  time 
a  man  te  rehired,  however,  even  if  for  only 
a  day  or  two,  he  begins  another  24-month 
waiting  period. 

Unlllce  in  the  old  days,  when  men  were 
laid  off  without  regard  to  rank  or  length  of 
service,  a  steelworker  today  te  almost  always 
able  to  calculate  when  hte  txun  will  come. 
It  te  fixed  by  the  date  he  was  hired.  "Steel- 
worken," according  to  Shields,  "talk  about 
only  two  things — sex  and  seniority."  Sen- 
iority determines  who  will  be  laid  off.  who 
will  be  rehired,  and  who.  instead  of  being 
laid  off,  can  qualify  for  a  lower  paying  spot 
in  the  tebor  pool. 

A  certain  reserve  of  men  te  likely  to  be 
needed  around  any  mill  on  a  regular  baste 
to  perform  odd  chores.  Back  in  1965.  Local 
Union  1397,  the  Homestead  local  of  USW, 
set  up  the  flnt  permanent  tebor  reserve 
staffed  by  senior  men  laid  off  their  normal 
Jobs.  (The  international  union  has  sine* 
adopted  the  system  throughout  the  indus- 
try.) But  things  are  so  tight  in  Homestead 
today  that  unless  a  man  was  hired  before 
March  4,  1942.  he  cant  even  qualify  for  the 
tebor  pool. 

THE  PEicx  or  paocaxss 

What,  in  addition  to  a  lack  of  steel  ordcra, 
te  caiising  thte  more  or  less  steady  decline  at 
the  mill?  Shtelds  blames  the  pennanent 
cutbacks  on  technological  advance,  cost  cut- 
ting, and  "contracting  out."  Automation 
comes  last. 

As  recently  as  7  yean  ago.  Shields  in- 
formed me,  it  took  almost  14  houn  to  rvax  a 
160-ton  "heat"  of  steel  through  a  Homeatead 
furnace.  Today,  with  oxygen  injected  into 
the  fiunace  to  increase  temperaturea  and 
with  better  materiate  h»nH""g.  twice  that 
amount  can  be  produced  in  half  the  time. 
Recently  United  States  Steel  has  announced 
that  it  will  install  in  its  nearby  Duquesne 
works  two  "oxygen  converter"  fiimaces  that 
can  whip  out  a  heat  of  steel  in  aa  Uttle  as 
62  minutes.  Paul  Morrow,  superintendent  of 
the  open-hearth  division  at  Homestead,  has 
said  that  the  blueprints  are  In  his  top  drawer 
if  the  company  should  ever  decide  to  do  the 
same  at  hte  mill.  Two  of  these  furnaces 
could  produce  as  much  steel  as  the  11  ur- 
Used  open  hearths  in  OH-4.  And  it  takes  as 
many  men  to  operate  one  open  hearth  as  it 
does  to  operate  one  oxygen  converter. 

Contracting  out  has  been  a  particularly 
difficult  problem  at  Homestead,  although  It  is 
common  to  most  of  the  steel  Industry.  The 
Issue  Is  simply  thte:  outsiden  have  been  get- 
ting Jobs  in  the  mill  that  the  Homestead  mill- 
hands want.  These  outsiden  are  not  scabs 
or  strlkebreakera;  they  are  union  memben  of 
the  construction  and  building  tradea  who 
work  for  outside  contractora  hired  by  United 
States  Steel. 

Local  Union  1397  ctelms  that  its  men 
should  be  hired  for  these  jobs.  Superintend- 
ent McClure  admits  that  they  are  capable — 
"a  damn  sight  better.  In  fact"— but  protests 
that  the  contracts  were  let  In  boom  times 
when  the  local  men  weren't  avallabte.  that 
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Since  1080.  a  fotvtb  of  Boneatead'a  people 
have  movad  out. 

Soma  of  tboaa  who  loat  their  Joba  but 
Btayad  on  have  found  other  work,  but  moat 
'■TT"'*^  V*  ralootant  to  hire  man  stUl 
teebnleaUy  on  biyoff  atatua  at  Bbmeatead. 
TlMy  know  that  for  the  moat  part  the  men 
will  return  to  thatr  old  jobe  and  former  sen- 
iority If  the  mill  ever  gets  back  to  fuU  pro- 
duction. 

One  lald-off  worker,  Oene  Zuger,  tried  to 
eecape  thla  trap.  With  hla  brother-in-law. 
ha  decided  In  August  1961.  to  drive  out  to 
Valparaiso.  Ind..  where  the  National  Steel 
Corp.  bad  Just  opened  a  new  mill.  Another 
brotber-ln-law,  also  out  of  work,  had  Just 
landed  a  Job  there.  They  left  at  noon.  At 
3  pjn..  after  months  without  a  word  from 
tha  company,  tha  mill  telephoned  his  home 
to  aak  If  he  could  come  In  the  next  morning. 
Hie  wife  took  the  message  and  got  in  touch 
with  her  biasband  In  Valparaiso  late  that 
evening.  Zuger  hitchhiked  back  that  night 
to  Hnmaatfiafl  He  worked  9  days,  and  waa 
laid  off  again.  When  he  returned  to  Val- 
paralao,  aQ  tha  available  openings  were 
filled.  The  brotbcr-ln-law  who  waa  for- 
tunate enough  not  to  be  called  back  baa 
been  employed  steadily  at  the  Indiana  mill 
ever  since.  The  Zugers,  who  have  6  chil- 
dren, are  now  living  on  $12130  every  2  weeks 
from  the  co\mty  welfare  department.  To 
them  the  second  battle  of  Homeatead,  which 
la  actually  a  kind  of  siege,  is  no  less  painful 
%y*^r\  the  first  was  to  the  earlier  steelworkers, 
who  not  only  won  their  fight  but  were  able 
to  confront  the  enemy  directly. 

|Rom  Life  magaalne.  July  10.  19631 
Tin  Ponrr  or  Ho  Rctubn  roa  Bvditbodt 
An  executive  In  an  automated  plant  was 
deecrlblng  a  machinist's  new  Job.  "All  he 
haa  to  do."  be  em>lalned.  "Is  press  the  but- 
ton to  start  the  machine  and  then  monitor 
It.  All  he  has  to  know  is  what  his  machine 
looks  like  so  he  can  find  It  when  he  comea 
to  work." 

There  are  426  things  that  can  go  wrong 
with  William  Jensen's  machine.  Tet.  says 
Jensen,  "the  Job  gets  boring.  Tou  spend 
moat  of  yotir  time  loading  it,  rewinding  the 
tape,  and  sometimes  you  spend  46  minutes 
Just  watching  It." 

But  Ftank  ICartogllo.  who  started  out  46 
yeara  ago  as  an  18-year-old  apprentice  ma- 
chinist and  now  works  on  the  machine, 
says,  "It's  hard  to  explain  but  I  take  great 
pride  In  the  Job.  It  makes  me  feel  I'm  part 
of  the  future.  But  the  machine  la  the 
brain." 

Neither  Jensen  nor  Bfartogllo  nor  thou- 
sands like  them  have  any  complaint  about 
automation.  It  haa  not  taken  their  liveli- 
hood. In  fact  It  haa  given  them  better-pay- 
ing, leea  arduous — If  leaa  Interesting — Jobe. 
But  In  placea  like  the  coal  mine  region  of 
Kentucky,  the  Jobe  vanish  as  small  mlnee 
doee  one  by  one.  They  are  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  bigger  mines  which  have  be- 
come automated  with  the  consent  and,  even 
more,  the  prodding  of  the  United  ICne 
Workers.  The  blaxlng-eyed  Kentucky  min- 
er can  only  howl  hla  resentment  in  the  union 
hall.  "I  cant  get  a  Job  nowhere,"  shouts 
Jason  Combs.  54  and  hopeless.  "Boy,  it  kUls 
me.    It  bums  me  up." 

I  HAD  TO  VOBCrr  aCT  SaNIOBTTT   AND  STABT  AIX 
OVK8  AGAIN 

When  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  In- 
stalled automatic  glass-cutting  machines  in 
Its  Ftard  City,  Pa.  plant  last  year.  Nicola 
Tanoff,  a  glass  cutter  with  11  years*  seniority, 
became  a  statistic  In  the  lists  of  U.S.  un- 
employed. Yanoff  was  43  but,  he  decided, 
"I'd  better  forget  my  seniority  and  start  all 
over  again."  With  14  others  he  Joined  up  for 
a  26-week  comrse  at  Ford  City  High  School 
set  up  under  the  Federal  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Retraining  Act.     Ha  stxidlad 


chemistry,  pbydea  and  matbematlca.  aiming 
for  an  Inspaetlan  Job  In  soma  plant. 

nt  waant  aaay  to  go  back  to  acbool."  be 
recalls,  "but  my  wife  made  me  atlck  It  out." 
Tba  tvabBM,  wtth  four  children,  got  by  on 
a  las-par-waek  Ftderal  retrmlnlnt  allowanoe. 
•21-per-month  aervlce  penalon  and  (16-per- 
month's  work  of  free  UJ3.  surplua  food. 

When  Nicola  Tanoff  graduated  ftom  re- 
training. Plttrtjuygb  Plate  Olaas  took  blm 
back  aa  a  quality  oontnd  technician— a  batter 
Job.  "Age  waant  a  eonslderatUm.'*aaya  Tan- 
off,  marveling  at  bla  tack  while  aympatblataig 
with  3,200  of  hla  nelghbora  still  unemployed. 

TTNnCPLOTKD   HTTaBANS 

Automation  hit  Walter  W.  Peterson,  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  last  February  on  the  same 
day  he  received  a  pin  from  the  Convalr 
Division  of  General  Dynamlca  Corp-  in 
recognition  of  20  yeara'  aervlce.  Aa  a  tool 
and  dlemaker.  a  monbar  of  tba  International 
Association  of  Uachlnlata  Local  1U5.  he  waa 
highly  aklUed  and  proud  of  It.  But  Oonvair, 
his  bosses  told  him.  waa  iK>t  doing  well  In 
the  r*^w«»«i!f«'«»i  aircraft  field  and  waa  regear- 
Ing  toward  mlaallea.  Also,  new  types  of 
automatic  machinery  could  make  toola  and 
dies  better  than  ha. 

Peteraon  waa  40.  married,  with  three  chU- 
dren.  He  owned  hla  own  oomfortabla  homa 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Pacific,  had  two 
cara,  and  over  the  yeara  ha  had  buUt  up 
•10.000  in  his  savings  account.  Now  b*  bad 
to  go  home  and  tell  hla  wife  that  for  all  their 
hard  work  and  thrift  they  were  in  trouble. 
He  walked  through  the  doorway  and  aald. 
"Well,  you're  now  looking  at  an  imemployed 
husband." 

Stunned  by  unemployment,  Walter  Peter- 
son putters  around  hla  garden.  "Many 
mornings  I  wake  up  and  Juat  decide  to  lie 
there."  be  saya.  "Finally  I  decide,  "WeU.  I 
might  aa  well  start  the  day.' " 

Mra.  Peteraon  baa  a  long,  long  breakfast 
In  the  kitchen  with  her  husband.  "You 
know,"  she  saya.  "you  never  really  think 
about  the  unemployment  altuatlon  until 
you're  a  part  of  it.  You  may  say,  'Isn't  It 
awful'  but  you  dont  really  worry  about  It. 
Somehow  unempl03nnent  doeant  seem  very 
real.  Then  when  It  happena  to  you.  It's 
all  of  a  sudden  very  real." 

Mra.  Peterson  cleans  up  before  she  heads 
out  for  her  $1.40  an  hour.  4-bour-a-day  Job 
at  a  school  cafeteria.  Her  husband  will  make 
the  rounds  of  planta  and  union  ball  aeeklng 
a  Job. 


Bn    LABOa    HUMTB    VOB 


Habo  ANSWsas 


(By  Keith  Wheeler) 

Recently  John  I.  Snyder,  Jr..  a  conscien- 
tious man  of  54,  sat  In  the  darkened  Park 
Avenue  boardroom  of  UjS.  Industries  Inc.  in 
New  York  City  watching  his  mindless  mon- 
sters at  work.  They  both  pleased  and 
troubled  him.  Snyder  Is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  USI.  whose  chief  pursuit  la  the 
design  of  auttNnated  production  machines. 

On  a  movie  screen,  two  of  USI's  mechanical 
gremlins  were  showing  what  they  can  do. 
Now  and  then  a  pair  of  flesh  and  blood 
hands  would  appear  and  demonstrate  that 
almost  anything  that  hands  born  of  woman 
can  do  the  gremlins  can  do  better,  faater, 
more  cheaply. 

Snyder  knows  well  that  his  contraptions— 
and  their  bloodless  brothers  now  being 
turned  out  by  about  200  American  flrms-^ 
already  have  provoked  crises  In  the  human 
hives  of  organized  American  labor.  But  ex- 
tension of  this  thought  goes  beyond  the 
problems  of  labor  unions — and  worries  him 
even  nx>re.  It  is  the  Idea  that,  unless  so- 
ciety summons  the  will  and  imagination  to 
alter  itself  to  the  rhythms  of  a  new  kind  of 
technology,  his  kids  and  yours  and  mine  may 
grow  up  with  nothing  much  to  do  but  loaf. 

Snyder's  worry  Is  not  new  and  his  Is  by  no 
means  the  only  mind  wrestling  with  It.    But 
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It  Is  too  big  a  problem  for  the  Imagination 
to  take  a  firm  grip  on  It.  A  few  waaka  ago 
In  a  labor-lnduatry-Oovamment  — "n'^fir 
on  what  to  do  about  automation,  labor-man. 
agement  relations  eounael  John  P.  ODonnall 
from  Coltunbla  Unlvarslty  thought  tha  con- 
ference waa  shot  through  with  unreality. 

"We  now  have  68.1  million  people  working 
and  4  million  out  of  work,"  be  said.  "But  if 
the  LabOT  Department's  own  S-year  projec- 
tions are  correct  and  If  you  convert  percent- 
ages into  pe<9le.  well  have  only  64  million 
working  and  14.6  million  crying  for  work 
In  1968." 

However,  there  la  more  than  one  way 
to  skin  a  ataUatlc.  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Wlllard  Wlrta  recently  bald  a  2-day  meet- 
ing with  the  country'a  labor  preaa  adltora  In 
Washington.  During  tha  Hianui^iftt^y  Bob- 
art  Myera.  a  dapartmant  aUtlatkslan,  used  the 
saoM  general  statistical  projactlona  to  eatl- 
mate  that  our  unemployment  will  have  In- 
creased by  only  1.6  million  by  1967. 

Under  Secretary  of  Labor  John  P.  Banning 
suggested  a  leaa  sanguine  proapect  by  cal- 
culating that  In  tha  1960'B  the  economy 
must  provide  $6.6  million  new  Joba  to  sUy 
even.  Population  growth,  he  said,  will  pro- 
duce HA  million  new  humane  In  the  work 
force,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Increaae 
of  productivity  per  worker— largely  aa  a  re- 
suit  of  automation — will  eliminate  24  mil- 
lion  Joba  In  thla  decade.  Theae  are  the  rough 
dimensions  of  tha  problem  and  worthy  of 
all  the  attention  they  can  get. 

NObody — ^not  even  the  labor  unlona  most 
directly  affected — asaerta  tbat  automation, 
by  Itself,  Is  an  evil.  The  people,  the  economy, 
the  Nation  already  reap  enormous  benefits 
from  the  technological  exploelon.  It  pro- 
vldea  more  goods  and  servloea  of  higher 
quality  at  lower  prlcea.  The  highly  auto- 
mated ttiq»hone  Induatry,  for  example,  baa 
tripled  Its  volume  of  traffic  In  23  years;  were 
It  not  for  automation,  the  phone  companlea 
alone  would  now  need  the  aervlcea  of  nearly 
all  the  working  women  In  the  country  aa 
operatora  to  handle  their  Increased  buslneea 
load.  Also,  as  Its  momentum  gatbera.  auto- 
mation creates  new  Industries  of  Its  own — 
and  with  them,  new  Jobe  of  its  own.  Im- 
portanUy,  It  helpe  the  NaUon  maintain  a 
competitive  poeltlon  In  world  marketa. 

But  while  autonutlon  promlaea  a  fuller 
life  for  moat  people  eome  day — If  It  can  be 
understood  and  controlled — it  offers  no  com- 
fort to  human  beings  caught  tight  zk>w  In 
the  undertow  of  the  technological  tide.  This 
article  will  show  how  the  macblnea  lie  some- 
where near  the  core  of  today'a  surprising 
wave  of  anger  against  American  labor  imlona. 
It  will  suggest  that,  at  the  aame  time,  the 
macblnea  have  begim  to  force  a  subtle  but 
healthful  change  In  the  traditional,  hide- 
bound hoetllity  between  labor  and  capital. 
It  will  outline  some  of  the  more  Imaginative 
and  fruitful,  but  so  far  Inadequate,  efforta 
to  save  num  ttam  his  own  creations. 

But  first,  a  look  at  two  of  the  machines 
and  their  maker.  One  of  John  Snyder's  per- 
formers, called  by  the  glamorless  title  of 
vibratory  bowl  feeder,  is  a  lustrous  disk 
with  a  spiral  ramp  rising  at  the  edge.  It 
can  be  loaded  with  a  helter-skelter  of 
things — erasers,  screws,  metal  parts.  The 
disk  appears  to  be  rotating  but  Is  not;  the 
Illusion  Is  caused  by  an  Invlalble  vibration 
which  sets  the  load  Into  a  aedate,  outward 
trending  walta  until,  one  by  one,  the  pieces 
leave  the  dance  floor  and  move  up  the  ramp. 
Crisis  awaits  them  at  the  top:  Those  which 
arrive  right  side  up  and  front  end  to  are 
allowed  to  pass;  but  any  maverick  which 
comes  upside  down,  backward,  topey-tiury, 
or  is  In  any  way  defective  or  unlike  Ita  fel- 
lows is  contemptuously  flicked  back  to  try 
again. 

The  other  machine,  with  the  sexier  name 
of  TransfeRobot,  la  a  swinging  arm  and 
hand,  but  Inflnitely  superior  to  any  human 
arm  or  hand.   It  U  aba<dutely  tlreleaa.  Wbat- 
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ever  It  plcka  tq»  and  puts  dovn  It  alwaya 
pleka  up  and  puts  doim  In  tba  aama  place 
and  attitude  to  within  JOOa  of  an  Inch. 

Alona  or  In  comblnatkma.  tha  disc  and 
arm  aort  thlnga  or  take  things  from  ona 
place  to  another  or.  getting  mora  comjdl- 
eatad.  bring  together  and  aaaemUe  the  parts 
of  oomplex  electrical  switches  or,  getting 
delicate,  aort,  select  and  pack  boxes  of  choco- 
lates, llie  hand  can  exert  any  kind  or  de- 
gree of  force,  from  that  of  a  vise  to  some- 
thing naore  tender  than  a  lover'a  caress,  and 
can  be  adapted  to  use  mechanical  fingers, 
electromagnets  or,  tot  such  ooay  stuff  as  a 
cittxolate  cream,  a  gentle  vacuTim. 

"So  far."  Snyder  says,  "we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  material  or  any  abape  or 
any  alae  It  cant  handle. 

How  many  biunan  hands  might  these  ma- 
cblnea replace? 

"Depends  on  the  Job  and  dependa  on  how 
far  you  want  to  carry  the  proceaa."  Snyder 
aaya.  "Tha  number  could  be  doee  to  In- 
finite. We  built  an  automated  stamping  line 
for  Nissan  Motors  in  J^an.  It  baa  alx 
presses  with  TransfeRObot-type  nutchlnea 
to  take  the  stuff  out  of  one  press  azul  feed 
It  to  the  next.  One  man  watchee  raw  idieet 
metal  go  in  and  one  more  watchea  finlahed 
fendera  come  out.  It  replaces,  oh,  maybe 
30  men  altogether.  But  that's  not  all;  you 
could  extend  the  process  right  up  to  bolting 
the  fender  to  a  car.  Bven  oonalderlng  how 
cheap  lalxv  la  In  Japan,  the  thing  savea 
money." 

What,  then,  doea  all  this  mean  to  tha 
mtiaclea  and  bearta  and  minds  of  men  who 
not  only  need  to  work  In  order  to  live  but 
also,  by  eons  of  Instinct,  have  been  condi- 
tioned to  imderstand  that  they  need  work 
for  the  siistenance  of  their  souls? 

"It  means  they  are  out  of  wra-k,"  Snyder 
says.  "Optimists  like  to  compare  this  to 
the  Industrial  revolution — but  the  analogy  la 
wrong.  People  got  hurt  then  becauae  we 
were  breaking  out  of  an  agrarian  society  to 
build  an  Indxistrlal  society.  Today  we  live 
In-  ah  Industrial  society,  but  with  these  new 
tools  we  are  obsoletlng  not  only  oxa  con- 
ventional machines  but  modem  men  as  well. 
The  indxistrlal  revolution  created  Jobs.  Now 
we're  using  sophisticated  macblnea  to  deetroy 
Jobs." 

When  you  destroy  the  Job,  do  you  alao 
destroy  the  man? 

"Very  likely.  Take  yourself.  Say  youYa 
sent  home  and  there'a  nottilng  to  do  and 
no  proapect  of  anything  to  do.  How  long 
doea  it  take  you  to  go  craay?  A  month,  a 
week,  a  day,  ot  Just  16  minutes?  Probably 
the  last." 

Well,  then,  why  are  we  doing  It? 

"Becatise  we  must.  It  cant  be  stopped. 
Tliey  tried  it  In  the  industrial  revolution. 
TtMj  even  legislated  agahist  the  powered 
spindle — but  it  didnt  work  becauae  England 
had  to  export.  It  wont  work  today  for  the 
same  reason.  We're  living  in  a  competi- 
tive world." 

All  right,  it's  a  competitive  world.  But 
what  happena  In  the  paradox  of  a  world 
competing  to  make  more  things  better  and 
cheaper  for  the  use  of  man  while,  simul- 
taneously, the  facts  of  competiUon  begin 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  manls  muscles  and, 
Igr  the  aame  token,  threaten  to  eliminate 
his  paycheck  as  a  customer  for  the  things? 
Obviously  the  first  to  ram  Into  the  question 
head  on  are  organized  labor  and  Industry. 
But  the  question  is  a  coemlc  one  and  the 
ultimate  answer  cannot  yet  even  be  aensed. 

StUl,  under  the  unprecedented  preesures 
of  the  new  technology,  a  few  wondrous 
things  have  come  to  pass.  The  moet  sig- 
nificant came  on  that  traditionally  bloody 
battleground  between  the  steelworkers  and 
the  Indtistry.  There,  Just  a  month  ago,  labor 
and  management  negotiated  an  amicable 
settlement  guaranteeing  at  least  3  years  of 
labor  peace.  The  agreement's  chief  feature 
waa  one  dealgned  to  apraad  tba  nimtnuiiiTu 


work  by  giving  aenlor  employeea  a  13-week 
vaeatton  avary  5  yaara.  Tba  acraamant. 
^rtiieh  Includea  no  wage  increaae  aa  nuih., 
waa  worked  out  by  the  labor-management 
hunum  relatione  committee,  which  waa 
created  to  aaaa  tha  agoolea  of  automation 
and  salve  tin  fHetlona  of  atrfka  rtsaifllnf 
by  keeping  the  two  aldea  In  eoBfttnuoiw 
contact. 

This  waa  the  first  big  payoff  In  wtiat  ona 
observer  deecrlbea  aa  "a  feeling  that  eome 
parts  of  both  labor  and  capital  ara  trying 
to  find  a  new  plaoe  to  atand.  Tbare^  a 
small  but  noticeable  trend  away  from  the  old 
Idea  of  the  ben  with  him,  he'a  my  enemy,' 
and  toward  the  hope  tbat  maybe  tbey  ean 
work  It  out  aa  partners." 

Here  and  there,  tba  groping  for  — »fkH 
answers — ^though  It  eometlmea  hurts  re- 
suits  In  tangible  action.  To  save  Ktaif  Ooal 
from  fading  into  a  dethroned  memory,  tba 
Utaltad  Mine  Workers  eoc^erataa  wltk  man- 
agement to  automate  the  mines.  American 
liotors  shatters  industry  preoedant  by  of- 
fering ita  employeea  a  proflt-aharlng  plan. 
One  arlatocratic  nnkm.  Mew  York  Local  No. 
1  of  tba  Amalgamated  Utbogn^ibaas.  lad 
iqp  Its  energatte  and  unorthodox  preatdant. 
Bdward  Swaydu^  violataa  all  malon  tradi- 
tion by  paying  for  full-page  ada  denouncing 
featberbeddlng  and  opting  for  all  the  au- 
tonuttlon  the  Induatry  ean  davlea.  In 
partnerdtip  with  one  en4>loyar,  iTalanr  tba 
steelworicera  actoally  agree  to  go  wbola  ha« 
for  ultra-advanoad  taebncAtgy  and  a|^t 
whatevar  It  aavea.  The  Chicago  local  of  tba 
Flat  Janltora  Union  d^  ita  iraaaiiij  out  of 
the  mattraaa  and  rlidca  it  aU  on  a  eraativa 
project  daalgnad  to  make  more  Joba  for  Ita 
members. 

But  these  are  the  brilliant  eaoeptlona. 
For  the  moat  part,  both  management  and 
labor  StUl  stand  toe  to  toe  and  ready  to 
alug  it  out.  Now,  however,  there  is  a 
mighty  difference.  Thirty  years  ago  labor 
marched  in  the  battie  for  wagaa  and  boura 
and  for  the  right  to  organise.  Today  the 
marhlnas  are  marching  agalnat  tba  blue- 
eollar  working  man  and  the  battle  la  ale- 
mental — ^the  Btruggle  for  aurvlval. 

The  unfortunate  reeult  la  tbat  lately  or- 
ganised labor  baa  been  causing  and  «a«»»htT^y 
more  heU  than  it  has  for  a  generation.  Tba 
moat  oompelling  force  in  the  railroad  erlsla 
haa  been  the  battie  to  aave  almoat  aU  of  an 
entire  oeciqiation — ^the  flmnen — ^from  extinc- 
tion. In  thetr  grim  efforta  to  *i^«g  on  aoma- 
bow,  the  fireman  are  demnmoad  for  "featbar- 
bedding,"  banging  around  the  neck  of  tba 
economy  like  a  deoaying  albatroaa.  Tbrny 
are  by  no  means  alone;  uncoxintad  thouaanda 
of  other  American  workers  whose  Joba  have 
been  eliminated  by  Improved  todmolocy 
•till  ding  to  them,  although  their  actual 
usefulneea  haa  become  hl^Uy  debatable. 

The  atruggle  to  hang  on  in  the  face  of 
widening  automation  waa  behind  the  coetiy 
and  reeentmant-breedlng  newapaper  stop- 
pages In  Cleveland  and  New  York  and  the 
eaat  and  gulf  eoasU'  longsboremen'a  strike. 

To  the  prlntera  tha  real  enemy  waa 
punched  or  eleetronlc  Upe  which,  when  fed 
to  the  keyboarda  of  modem  line-casting 
machines,  can  reduce  the  composing  room 
work  force  by  two-thirds;  so  the  printers 
fought  the  tape  for  use  In  setting  such 
nwterlal  as  stock  market  reporta.  The 
beasts  opposing  the  longshoremen  arere 
called  by  the  perplexing  new  namea  of  pre- 
paUettatng,  eontalnerlslng  or  wnltlalng  all 
modem  cargo-handling  teebnlquea  which 
are  eettmated  to  have  reduced  tba  lon^Aore- 
man's  woi^  by  about  10  percent  In  tba  laat  6 
years. 

The  trouble  was  that  theee  strOcee  tramped 
on  a  lot  of  more  or  leas  innocent  toea.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  strike  and  lock- 
out of  3,000  New  York  prlntera  threw  at 
least  20,000  out  of  work  In  tba  nmmpmfm 
Induatry  and  ooat  the  city  In  general  at  laaat 
$260  miUion  In  buslneea. 
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**Xt  may  sound  cynical  but  a  lot  of  these 
paopla  probably  are  not  ever  going  to  be 
hired  at  aU  or  hired  •gain.'*  says  a  veteran 
labor  obssrver.  *Traetloally  speaking,  as 
Umg  as  a  man  baa  no  work  and  so  Is  not 
a  factor  in  tba  eeonoay.  bow  ean  you  orga- 
nise him?  Marginal  workers  can  never  bring 
back  in  dues  what  it  coats  to  organise  them. 
Unions,  too,  must  think  about  cost  account- 

In  the  superheated  climate  of  public  re- 
eentment,  the  unions  are  accused  of  being 
Just  too  disgustingly  rich.  But  until  very 
recently  few  outsiders  could  even  guess 
what  any  one  imion  might  be  worth.  The 
first  opportunity  for  the  public  to  take  a 
worthwhile  peek  into  the  counting  houses 
of  labor  came  with  passage  of  the  Landrum- 
Orillin  bill,  which  required  unions  to  file 
annual  financial  statements. 

Tlie  first  batch  of  reports  for  1961  is  still 
being  digeeted  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
but  the  Department  has  recently  disclosed 
that  labor  is  far  less  affluent  than  supposed. 
The  report  fixed  the  total  of  wholly  owned 
union  wealth  at  about  SI. 5  bUlion,  which 
c(»nes  to  something  less  than  $100  each  for 
every  tmlon  member  in  the  country.  The 
Department's  list  of  the  10  wealthieet  unions 
Included:  International  Brotherhood  of  Klec- 
trtcal  Workers.  $111  million:  United  Mine 
Workers,  $110  million:  Ladlee  Oarment 
Wcwkers,  $44  million:  Teamsters,  $38  mU- 
llon;  Steel  Workers.  $31.5  mUUon:  Auto 
Workers.  $30.7  million:  Locomotive  Fire- 
men. $29.3  mlUion:  Bricklayers,  $26J  mil- 
lion: Machinists,  $32.9  nUlllon:  Hod  Car- 
riers, $213  million.  But  some  were  worse 
than  broke — notably  the  International  Long- 
shoremen, which  reported  itself  $894,000  in 
the  hole. 

The  "richest"  list  provoked  indignant  de- 
nial from  the  Electrical  Workers'  president, 
Gordon  Freeman.  He  declared  that  the  list- 
ed total  Included  $102  mlUlon  which  ac- 
tuaUy  belonged  to  the  union's  pension  and 
death  benefit  fund.  He  pointed  out  that 
even  the  entire  reported  total  wealth  of  all 
unions,  $1.5  billion.  woxUd  still  be  peanuts 
compared,  say.  to  the  $24.8  bUUon  assets 
at  A  T  &  T. 

Calciilatlon  of  labor's  wealth  has  frequent- 
ly been  distorted  by  this  confusion  between 
union-held  treasvu-e  and  the  very  much 
larger  capital  accumulations  In  the  Nation's 
pension  and  welfare  fimds.  The  Labor  De- 
^artment  has  disclosed  that  120,510  such 
funds  held  assets  of  $52.2  billion  at  the  cloee 
of  1980  and  were  then  growing  at  a  rate  of 
$4.6  billion  a  year.  Most  such  funds  are  trus- 
teed, however,  and  only  1  percent  are  exclu- 
sively controlled  by  union  officers.  Moreover, 
the  workers  who  are  designated  as  the  even- 
tual beneficiaries  of  the  funds  Include  far 
more  nonxmlon  than  union  employees,  up  to 
and  Including  corporation  presidents. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  such  cxishlons  for  the 
Jolt  of  economic  dislocation  do  exist;  It  seems 
likely  that  something  similar  eventually  will 
have  to  be  devised  to  protect  a  lot  more 
hxunanity.  Thtis  far  the  foremost  victims  of 
automation  have  been  the  most  helpless  to 
fight  back.  They  are  the  very  young  looking 
for  a  first  Job,  especially  school  dropouts  who 
possess  neither  training,  experience  nor  se- 
niority; the  elderly,  who  are  ill  equipped  or 
temperamentally  unwilling  to  have  their 
lives  uprooted;  and  the  nonfavored  minor- 
ities, Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

The  plight  of  the  minorities,  indeed,  adds 
a  powerful  surge  to  this  years  tides  of  racial 
strife  Hammering  at  the  door  for  social  and 
educational  equality,  the  Negroes  are  ready 
to  fight,  and  fight  now.  for  equality  In  jobs 
and  access  to  them.  Here  again  the  unions, 
particularly  the  bulldlng-trades  unions 
which  have  long  been  all  but  closed  to  Ne- 
groes, stand  acc\ised. 

But  it  Is  clear  that  automation  is  elimi- 
nating not  only  the  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
production  worker.  Indeed.  It  already  has 
penetrated  beyond  unions  as  such.  Is  reach- 


ing deep  Into  the  white-collar  class  and.  as 
it  develope.  seem  unlikely  to  respect  anybody. 
Tat  example,  the  machines  have  taken  much 
more  than  a  bridgehead  in  the  communica- 
tions Industry — as  anyone  knows  who  ever 
dialed  a  Loa  Angelee  telephone  number  di- 
rect from  New  York  or  Chicago  without  the 
aid  at  a  human  operator. 

It  was  once  optimistically  believed  that  the 
still  growing  service  industries  might  soak 
up  the  extra  labor  supply.  But  the  army  of 
mechanical  hands  ready  to  perform  countless 
service  functions  is  expanding  too  fast  to  be 
ignored.  We  are  already  accustomed  to  auto- 
matic elevators,  cigarette  machines,  drink 
and  candy  vendors,  laundromats,  machines 
that  collect  tolls  or  make  change.  It  does 
not  often  come  to  mind  that  each  gets  rid 
of  one  or  more  htiman  beings. 

Not  long  ago  Macy's,  New  York,  even  tried 
out  a  machine  that  sold  38  different  gar- 
ments, in  10  sizes  and  styles.  Moreover,  it 
would  accept  coins,  or  $1  and  $6  bills  and 
make  change,  and  scornfully  kick  back  coun- 
terfeit currency.  The  store  gave  up  the  ex- 
periment, deciding  rather  reluctantly  that 
we  had  not  yet  quite  reached  the  stage  of 
shopping  for  soft  goods  in  a  slot  machine. 
But  if  the  thing  is  ever  perfected,  it  raises  the 
intereetlng  possibUity  that  a  store  could  get 
everybody  off  the  payroll  except  the  com- 
plaint clerk.  The  machine  did  not  surren- 
der tamely:  it  is  now  set  up  in  poet  offlcee 
in  10  dtiee.  selling  stamps,  envelopes  and 
post  cards,  and  spurning  phony  money. 

Preeident  Joeeph  Belme  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  predicted  in  his  recent 
book  "New  Horizons  for  Labor"  that  the  day 
will  come  when  most  U.8.  workers  will  be 
"people  in  white  coats  babysitting  for  push- 
buttons." The  prediction  cannot  be  taken 
lightly.  Machlnee  which  need  very  Uttle 
help  from  humanity  arr  well  past  the  point 
of  mere  "automation,"  which  is  to  say.  do- 
ing repetitive  physical  chores  more  accu- 
rately and  rapidly  than  man  and  without 
such  human  fringe  needs  as  vacations  or  hos- 
pital Insxuance.  The  electronic  computer 
long  since  setUed  down  comfortobly  as  a 
day-to-day  workhorse,  taking  over  much  of 
the  routine  and  even  the  sophisticated  cler- 
ical and  statistical  work  of  business  and 
government. 

The  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  has  In- 
stalled computers  to  chop  away  all  but  3,000 
of  17,000  employees  who  once  processed  In- 
surance claims.  A  city  department  store 
gives  a  computer  the  chore  of  checlLlng  60,- 
000  transactions  In  30  minutes.  An  airline 
has  tied  all  its  ticket  offices  together  in  a 
computer  system  which  keeps  track  of  traf- 
fic, assigns  passengers  to  seats  and  even 
Joggles  moonstruck  human  clerks  with  a  re- 
minder to  take  down  the  customer's  phone 
number. 

The  next  step  Is  called  "cybernation." 
This  is  a  fairly  new  term  coined  by  dismayed 
man  from  the  Greek  kybern6t6s,  which 
means  "steer;man."  It  describes  a  world 
controlled  by  electromechanlcs  In  which  ma- 
chines take  over  most  of  man's  functions, 
mental  as  well  as  physical — excluding  only 
eating,  sleeping,  dreaming,  complaining,  and 
making  love. 

Cybernation  takes  account  of  both  auto- 
mated doing  machines  and  computerized 
analyzing  and  deciding  machines.  When 
the  most  sophisticated  of  the  doers  and 
thinkers  are  mated,  they  can  reduce  most 
of  mankind  to  the  wretched  role  of  "con- 
sumer," foreseen  by  Aldous  Huxley  In  his 
grisly  1932  science  fiction,  "Brave  New 
World." 

Let  no  stubborn  optimist  hope  that  the 
roboU  will  not  be  mated,  for  they  already 
are.  Photon,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington.  Mass.. 
which  manufactures  photoelectric  typeset- 
ting machines,  has  come  up  with  a  new 
gadget  named,  with  terrifying  accuracy, 
"Zip."  Zip  Unks  the  old  model-T.  semi- 
automated  photographic  typesetting  prin- 
ciple to  computers  capable,  when  so  Instruct- 
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ad.  of  remembering,  selecting,  and  giving  or- 
ders. The  result  is  a  device  whloh  oan  sat 
type  at  tba  rata  of  460  diaraotars  a  aaoood 
while,  at  the  same  tima,  ravlaing  and  updat- 
ing such  rapidly  changing  material  as  tela- 
phone  books.  Zip  Is  roughly  60  times  faster 
than  the  best  previous  man-machine  oom- 
blnatlons  for  doing  the  same  thing.  Zip 
could  reset  the  entire  Manhattan  telepbcma 
directory,  aU  1304  pages  of  it.  In  Just  39 
hours  and  43  minutes. 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic  recently  fi- 
nanced a  study  of  the  outlook  for  cybwna- 
tlon  which  was  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
the  study  of  democratle  Institutions.  Com- 
menting on  the  versatility  ot  so-called 
learning  and  decisionmaking  machines, 
the  study  remarked  rather  snottlly  that  some 
now  seem  capable  of  only  "a  fair  amateur 
game  of  diess."  But  it  admitted  that  the 
same  machines  are  whlmwia  at  chafers. 
They  get  ao  good  that,  after  10  to  30  houra 
of  Instructloa,  they  begin  to  devise  original 
strategy  and  tactics  and  to  beat  the  human 
who  taught  them  the  game. 

"It  Is  no  fantasy,  then,  to  be  oononmed 
with  the  Implleatlcms  of  the  thinking  ma- 
ehinea,"  the  study  obaarvea.  "Tliera  Is  every 
reaaon  to  bellava  that  within  the  next  two 
decades  machines  win  be  avaUable  outside 
the  laboratory  that  will  do  a  credible  (a  last- 
ditdi  human  would  have  said  creditable) 
Job  of  original  thinking,  certainly  as  good 
thinking  as  that  expected  of  most  middle- 
level  people  who  are  supposed  to  tise  their 
minds.'" 

Finally,  in  the  envlaloned  society  whldi 
IKomlses  the  elimination  of  most  human 
effort,  except  for  a  tiny  elite  of  bosses  and 
technicians  who  build  and  teach  and  more 
or  less  understand  the  machlnea,  tba  big 
queetion  must  be  asked:  What  do  wa  do 
with  the  people? 

Many  old-style  human  brains  are  worry- 
ing about  the  problem  today.  There  are 
even  a  few  people  actually  doing  something 
about  it.  Unluddly  the  worriers  outnumber 
the  doers. 

The  head  worrier  Is  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlrts.  But  the  Secretary  sounded  none  too  ' 
confident  In  recent  testimony  before  a  House 
subcommlttes.  "We  have  been  assuming 
that  the  develc^ing  techncdogy — ^what  we 
call  automation — will  provide  as  many  nsw 
Jobs  as  It  replaces,"  he  said.  "I  say  we  have 
been  assiiming  that.  I  am  not  sure  It  Is 
right.  *  *  *  I  assume  we  shall  find  those  Jobs 
because  we  mxist  find  the  Jobe." 

What  appeared  to  worry  the  Secretary  most 
\m  the  paradox  that  while  we  are  fast  run- 
ning out  of  use  for  people,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  ironically  producing  people  faster 
than  ever.  In  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  ha 
said,  we  added  83  million  new  people  who 
needed  Jobs,  but  in  the  sixties  we  are  produc- 
ing 12.8  million  brandnew  Job  applicants. 
Naturally,  since  humans  are  somewhat  dis- 
orderly In  their  habits  anyhow,  this  piling 
up  of  surplus  new  humanity  does  not  pro- 
ceed in  an  entirely  orderly  fashion.  Lately 
every  crop-year  of  new  18-year-olds  has  been 
s  bumper  one — averaging  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2JS  million:  but  in  this  staggering 
decade  the  1964-85  crop-year  of  18-year-olds 
(babies  bom  In  1048-47)  figures  to  be  the 
alltlme  humdinger  with  nearly  4  million. 

Recently  Secretary  Wlrta  took  part  in  a 
daylong  communal  worry  about  the  matter 
St  the  Waldcnf-Astoria  in  New  York  City. 
Re  said  he  can  foresee  the  development  of 
a  "human  sUg  heap."  The  Waldorf  session 
was  unlqtie  because,  for  the  first  time.  It 
brought  together  all  three  of  the  vitally  con- 
cerned forcee — labor,  management,  and  Gov- 
ernment— in  a  common  effort  to  tackle  a 
monstrous  hxmun  dilemma  that  no  one  or 
two  can  handle  alone.  However,  there  is 
Uttle  4)re8ent  evidence  that  all  three  together 
can  handle  It  either. 

Among  thoee  doing  something  about  it, 
the  Federal  Government  exhibits  abundant 
concern  but  has  not  yet  made  much  of  a  dent 


In  tba  labor  surplus.  Tba  admlnlstratUm's 
Manpower  DevekqiMnant  and  Ttalniag  Act  be- 
cama  Vsdsral  Uw  In  1088  but  did  not  get 
moving  until  last  Bsptambar.  when  funds 
vara  appropriated.  In  tba  months  slnoa, 
40,000  peraons  have  bean  "approved"  for 
training  or  retraining;  90,000  bad  actually 
begun  training  by  last  June  1  and  6,700  had 
completed  traLilng.  By  next  year.  If  It  gets 
the  appropriations,  the  MDTA  program  hopes 
to  have  as  many  as  lOO/MO  in  training.  After 
the  thlM  year,  by  law,  the  program's  future 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  SUte  legislatures, 
which  will  have  to  put  up  half  the  oos^— 
estimated  at  OSjOOO  per  trainee. 

Not  long  ago.  speaking  on  the  "stark  reali- 
ties" pf  the  technological  revolution.  John 
Snyd^  attacked  "the  myth  that  those  who 
loee  their  Jobs  to  automation  can  be  re- 
trained and  put  into  other  Jobe  requiring 
higher  skllla  and  paying  more  money.  Not 
only  are  there  fewer  Jobs  available  today,  but 
many  workers  are  not  retralnable  In  the  first 
place,  due  to  the  level  of  Intelllgenoe,  age.  or 
aptitude  *  *  *.  You  cannot  force  people  into 
retraining,  nor  can  you  manufacture  Jobs 
out  of  thin  air." 

This  proposition  Is  not  disproved  by  the 
occasional  miracles  which  do  occur.  The 
alltlme  champion  retrainee  is.  beyond  doubt, 
a  meatcutter  who,  displaced  by  layoff  at  the 
Cudahy  packing  plant  in  Omaha,  went  Into 
retraining  and  ended  up  as  a  professor  of 
languagee  at  the  University  of  Omaha. 

Bacob  of  the  biggest  unions  are  trying  hard 
to  upgrade  their  people  to  the  future.  The 
703,000-member  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  has  put  60,000  employeee  through 
courses  In  modem  Indxistrlal  electronics. 
These  schools  are  financed,  roughly,  one-half 
by  the  union  and  the  other  half  Jointly  by 
union  and  management  through  the  Joint 
Apprenticeship  Committee.  On  its  own,  the 
IBKW  conducts  coursee  in  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  nuclear  powetplants.  "ropgrade  men, 
choeen  by  locals  all  over  the  country,  are 
sent  to  Wadilngton  to  take  the  oourae  and 
thereafter  are  expected  to  Instruct  fellow 
members  In  this  new  atomic  energy  tech- 
nique. Similar  courses  are  planned  in  the 
Midwest  and  on  the  west  coast. 

But,  for  the  moet  part,  the  actual  things 
done  have  been  Isolated  efforts  to  take  a 
chewable  mouthful.  Some  seem  cmly  remote- 
ly related  to  the  looming  crisis  of  automa- 
tion but.  In  a  larger  sense,  as  the  new  tech- 
nology evolvee,  each  job  saved  or  created  Is 
a  human  being  reeoued  from  the  machines. 

One  of  the  more  exdtlng  efforts  to  meet 
the  automation  crisis  is  paradoxically  one 
of  the  smallest.  It  la  csdtlng  because  It  Is 
dramatic  and  sucoeasful,  and  because— al- 
though its  primary  purpose  was  a  frank 
deshre  to  create  Jobs  and  profits  for  the  men 
who  undertook  it — the  project  also  embraced 
a  much  larger  and  unselfish  concept.  It 
Is  most  exdtlng  of  all  because  of  who  did 
it.  The  doers  were,  of  all  people,  the  9,000 
members  of  the  Chicago  Flat  Janltwe  Union. 

The  Janitors  finanesd,  built,  own  and  now 
also  sweep  the  halls  of  the  meet  spectactilar 
new  crag  on  the  skyline  of  Chicago.  Tills 
Is  Msrtna  City,  two  daiatllng  OO-story  cylin- 
drical towers  for  housing  people  and  autoe. 
raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Chicago  River 
and  soaring  over  a  conunerclal  complex 
which  includee  evwythlng  ttata.  a  bowling 
alley  and  a  legitimate  theater  to  a  700-yacht 
boat  basin. 

The  Janitors  were  prodded  into  the  ad- 
venture by  their  88-year-old  preeident.  Wil- 
liam L.  McFetridge.  who  had  Just  retired 
from  wearing  his  second  hat  as  president  of 
the  parent  union,  the  Building  Service  Em- 
ployees International.  McFetridge  had  been 
brooding  for  years  because  Chicago,  like 
many  citiee.  was  decaying  at  the  center 
while  people  fled  fran  their  apartments  to 
housee  in  the  suburbs  where.  naturaUy.  they 
no  longer  needed  a  Janitor.  He  wanted  Jobs 
for  Janitors  and  other  crafts  In  the  union. 
And  he  believed  that  his  imion  pec^^  owed 


soma  mystle  obligation  to  help  njui 
their  town. 

At  first  MeFstrldge  felt  tba  union  might 
risk  a  f«w  hundred  tbonaand  dollars.  But 
be  got  tttia  to  a  unique  pleoe  of  real  aetata 
about  S  acraa  on  the  riverbank.  jiMt  outalda 
the  famoua  Loop.  It  was  "lot  1.  block  1" 
In  Chicago's  original  1867  elty  plat.  Ha  than 
commissioned  a  SO-year-old  real  estate  pro- 
moter, Charles  R.  Swlbel,  and  a  OO-year-old 
architect,  Bertrand  Ooldherg.  to  do  Justice 
to  this  fancy  acreage.  "Justloe"  simply  ran 
away  with  Itself.  Eventually  tha  vnlon  men 
had  $3,100,000  of  their  own  hard  dollars  on 
the  line.  Architect  Ooldberg'a  problem  was 
to  think  big  and  imaginatively.  Swlbel's  big- 
gest  problem  was  to  mesmerise  the  Federal 
Housing  Anthori^  Into  a  trmantle  rewrit- 
ing the  rules  in  order  to  guarantee  an  88 
million  mortgage.  The  Janltorls  problem 
was  to  keep  a  collective  stiff  upper  lip. 

Today  the  Janitors  own  a  $88  mlllUa 
ultramodern  elty-wlthln-a-dty.  Land  next 
door  to  that  which  they  bought  for  818M 
a  square  foot  now  seUs  for  846.  Three 
other  projects,  lnq;>lred  by  Marina  City  and 
totaling  Investments  of  something  over  $600 
million,  are  underway  nearby.  Tba  union 
could  sell  out  for  a  profit  of  m«ni<ms 
Meanwhile,  It  has  picked  up  43  new  Jobs 
Inside  its  own  property  and  stands  to  pick 
up  hundreds  more  In  the  neighboring  new 
projects. 

A  more  direct  frontal  assault  on  automa- 
tion has  been  the  hl|^y  controversial  handi- 
work of  a  New  York  labor  leader,  Harry  Van 
Arsdale,  Jr.,  buslnees  manager  of  Local  8  of 
the  Brotheibood  of  Electrical  Workers.  A 
year  ago  he  farced  New  York's  oonstmetlon 
Industry  to  accept  a  26-hour  week,  pins  6 
hours  of  mandatory  overtime,  for  his  0,000 
dite  "A-card"  members,  the  Journeymen 
electrical  construction  workers. 

Van  Arsdale's  plt^  was  that  new  fabri- 
cating and  installation  techniques  have  "en- 
gineered an  the  labor  out  of  the  job."  This 
creates  more  electrical  work  but  It  doesnt 
create  more  Jobe. 

"They  wanted  to  know  why  I  was  Insist- 
ing on  It  right  now  when  there's  a  lot  of 
new  building  going  up  In  the  elty.  They 
thought  I  was  Just  bollding  a  cushion  for 
a  lot  of  overtime  and  would  kill  off  eenetmc- 
tion  by  pricing  It  out  of  the  maitet,"  Van 
Arsdale  says.  "But  X  told  theaa  I  bad  to 
do  It  now  beoansa  If  Z  triad  it  aams  other 
tims,  they  wouldn't  glee  It  to  me.** 

To  eaee  the  Mow,  Vsa  Arsdale  made  esr- 
tain  eoacesslons.  He  has  agreed  to  taks  la 
1,000  new  anwentleee  In  a  unloa  tradltloaally 
so  eiosely  held  that  about  the  only  way  to 
get  In  was  to  be  tba  aon  of  a  member.  Ba 
also  dedarsd  there  would  be  no  abnae  of 
overtime.  "To  get  more,  you've  got  to  give 
more,"  he  told  his  members. 

Whether  the  26-hoar  week  will  prove  out 
to  the  eventual  advantage  of  both  union  and 
employers,  there  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Van  Arsdale  bdleves  In  It  as  an  artlde  of 
faith.  "America  will  be  a  much  better  place 
'^hen  everybody  works  4  houn  a  day  and 
attends  scnne  kind  of  clsases  4  hours."  he 
says. 

Nor  Is  he  kidding  about  attending  rlsssns 
The  local  has  financed  346  echolarshlpe  for 
the  children  of  members  and  Is  now  eooduet- 
Ing  a  campaign  to  prevent  ehlldren  of  lower- 
paid  members  from  dropping  out  of  sehoM. 
Seeking  out  latent  talent  and  hoping  to 
develop  the  union's  future  leaders,  the  lo- 
cal created  what  ^  calls  the  "futurian  eo- 
dety."  In  which  mOf  than  60  tmlUge  tisliisil 
members — mostly  construetton  workere — 
have  conducted  dtlsenshlp  courses  ftar  more 
than  2.000  other  members.  Because  Van 
Arsdale  believes  that  every  man  owee  It  to 
himself  to  learn  to  use  his  noodle,  more 
than  6,000  members  have  psssed  throu^ 
Bayberry  Land,  a  Long  Island  eetate  where 
the  union  conducts  Intensive  one-week  sem- 
tosrs  In  such  unrteetrleal  abstractions  as 
literature  and  world  politics. 
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product  that  goes  unproduced  because  people 
who  could  work  cant."  be  says. 

John  Snyder,  who  builds  automatic  ma- 
chines and  wa*  Introduced  at  the  start  of 
ttiia  article,  to  profoundly  concerned  by  the 
human  implications  of  what  he  does.  He 
has  arrived  at  hto  own  unique  partial  answer. 
Svery  time  he  sells  a  machine  to  displace 
flesh  and  blood,  he  "taxes"  it  up  to  $1,000. 
•nie  money  thus  set  aside  supports  an  in- 
stitution unique  to  American  indiistry.  the 
American  Poundation  on  Automation  and 
Employment.  The  foundation  to  now  mak- 
ing depth  studies  into  several  facets  of  the 
problem:  The  short  workweek,  early  retire- 
ment, the  older  worker.  Western  European 
legislation  on  the  subject,  retraining,  the 
kinds  of  education  which  will  be  demanded 
by  the  age  of  cybernation. 

"What  the  total  answers  are  nobody  knows, 
but  we  are  trying  to  find  some  of  them," 
Snyder  says.  "I  think  It  possible  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  machines  will  do 
nearly  all  the  work  and  produce  nearly  all 
of  our  goods  and  services — even  dectolons — 
and.  since  therell  be  little  work  for  humans, 
the  machines  will  also  have  to  pay  our  taxes. 

"Thto  implies  a  total  reorientation  of  hu- 
man society.  Humans  will  become  wards  of 
the  machines,  supported  by  the  machines. 
But  the  great  unanswerable  question  to. 
What.  then,  will  happen  to  the  souls  of 
people?  We  will  have  to  build  things  from 
the  inside  out.  People — living,  breathing, 
feeling  and- thinking  people — somehow  will 
have  to  learn  how  to  do  nothing  in  a  con- 
structive way." 

[APL-CIO  American  Pederatlontot,  July. 
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ExPAin>iN«  Apfbxkticeship  roa  All 

AMXaXCANS 

(By  John  P.  Henning) 
(John  P.  Henning  to  Under  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. As  Manpower  Administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Dep>artment  of  Labor,  he  also  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  1$- member  Advisory  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunity  In  Apprenticeship  and 
Training.  Pormerly  he  served  as  director  of 
the  California  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations and  chief  labor  adviser  to  Governor 
Brown.  Previously  he  was  with  the  Cali- 
fornia APlr-CIO.) 

American  Negro  demands  for  fair  employ- 
ment have  tivned  sharply  to  a  precise  area 
of  dtopute:  apprenticeship  training. 

The  new  emphasto  to  hardly  surprising. 
Skilled  Journeymen  are  the  Income  elite  of 
manual  labor.  They  look  to  a  brightening 
futxire.  All  responslbto  projections  of  n.S. 
labor  force  needs  cite  the  continuing  call 
for  skilled  labor  and  the  declining  propor- 
tions of  unskilled  work. 

Back  in  19S7  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor issued  its  now  historic  projections  of 
the  labor  force  requirements  of  the  1960's. 
The  study  estimated  that  in  1970  America 
will  need  42  percent  more  professional  and 
technical  workers  than  in  1960,  24  percent 
more  sales  and  service  personnel,  22  per- 
cent more  skilled  workers  and  18  percent 
more  semiskilled.  The  percentage  of  the  un- 
skmed  will  be  down. 

Tne  prophecy  presumes  a  full  employment 
economy  in  1970.  Without  economic  gprowth, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  will  suffer.  But 
not  alike.  For  example,  during  the  past  5 
years,  the  national  unemployment  rate  has 
approximated  a  dtoturblngly  high  5.6  per- 
cent, but  in  this  period  the  Jobless  rate 
among  the  unskilled  has  been  at  least  twice 
that  of  the  skilled.  Whatever  the  coiu'se 
of  the  economy,  the  days  of  the  unskilled 
appear  numbered. 

Long  ago  Benjamin  Pranklln  observed  that 
he  who  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate.  The 
difficulty  to  tbat  he  who  hath  a  trade  usually 
hath  a  white  aUn. 

As  In  Franklin's  time,  the  one  certain  road 
to  Journeyman  training  to  the  apprentice- 


ship system.  To  some  the  road  seems  a  nar- 
row, twtoted  trail,  bordered  by  bigotry  and 
privilege.  ^Hiatever  Its  hazards,  more  than 
150.000  3rotmg  Americans  today  are  found  in 
registered  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  average  apprenticeship  embraces  4 
years  of  on-the-job  training  and  normally 
entalto  144  hours  of  retoted  classroom  in- 
struction a  year. 

The  tri-partite  forces  of  labor,  manage- 
ment and  government  shape  the  character  of 
apprenticeship  training.  But  the  shape  of 
things  does  not  satisfy  any  American  sen- 
sitive to  the  demands  of  democracy. 

Federal  responsibility  came  to  apprentice- 
ship with  the  adoption  of  the  Fitzgerald  Act 
in  1937. 

The  Fitzgerald  Act  called  for  Federal  and 
State  government  promotion  of  tobor-man- 
agement  apprenticeship  programs.  The  ;, 
Government  role  has  been  noncontrolllng  In 
that  actual  on-the-job  training  has  been  di- 
rected by  the  employer,  usually  under  union- 
negotiated  conditions. 

The  Government  role  has  been  significant 
In  that  the  n.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  several  State  apprenticeship  agencies  fix 
minimum  standards  for  program  regtotra* 
tlon.  Registration  enUtles  apprentices  in 
approved  programs  to  employment  on  federal 
public  works  projects  and  assxures  approved 
programs  of  the  services  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
lYalnlng  or  the  services  of  the  i>ertinent 
state  agency.  Htotortcally.  Federal  regtotra- 
tion  of  programs  has  applied  alike  to  State- 
sponfored  as  well  as  federally  directed  pro- 
grams. 

Thirty  States  manage  their  own  appren- 
ticeship agencies.  In  the  remaining  20,  the 
Federal  Government  alone  sponsors  and 
guides  apprenticeship. 

Civil  rights  spokesmen  long  have  held  the 
Idea  that  Federal  registration  should  be  de- 
nied imy  program  stained  by  ethnic  dto- 
crlminaUon.  APL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  agrees.  Meany  backed  a  1961  attempt 
to  write  such  a  denial  Into  Federal  law. 
Meany  noted,  however,  that  discrimination, 
in  apprenticeship  is  only  part  of  total  Job 
dtocrlmlnatlon.  He  urged  enactment  of  a 
National  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  with 
full  powers  of  enforcement. 

But  the  Immediate  question  to — what  can 
be  realised  In  the  absence  of  a  national  PEP 
law? 

In  July  1961,  then  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Goldberg  announced  the  Department 
of  Labor  would  thereafter  require  the  In- 
clusion of  a  specific  nondiscrimination 
statement  in  all  apprenticeship  standards  of 
firms  handling  Government  contracts.  He 
fxirther  declared  a  similar  provtolon  would 
iM  required  in  the  regtotration  of  any  new 
apprenticeship  program  regardless  of  its  re- 
lationship to  Federal  works. 

Labor  Department  action  did  not  die  with 
the  Goldberg  pronoimcement.  The  follow- 
ing achievements  merit  attention: 

X 

Within  the  past  year,  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  assigned  four  mi- 
nority consultants  to  the  task  of  opening 
opportunities  to  Negroes  and  other  minority 
peoples.  Now  located  in  Washington,  New 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  they 
counsel  with  employers,  Joint  apprenticeship 
committees  and  unions  on  a  regional  basis 
to  encourage  acceptance  of  qualified  minority 
applicants.  Additionally,  they  advise  minor- 
ity groups  on  apprenticeship  fundamentato 
and  admission  processes. 

n 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wirtz  on 
February  27,  1963,  annoimced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Equal  Opportunity  In  Apprenticeship  and 
Training.  Tha  committee  constots  of  15 
members:  4  from  management,  4  from  labor. 
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5  from  minority  organizations  and  2  from  the 
public. 

The  Advisory  Committee  held  Its  first 
meeting  in  Washington  on  May  14  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  committee  developed  a  five- 
point  action  program: 

First.  The  establishment  of  apprentice- 
ship information  centers  in  certain  critical 
cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Second.  The  fostering  of  apprenticeship 
information  centers  through  State  ap- 
prenticeship jcoimcito  wherever  feasible. 

Third.  The  creation  of  research  programs 
to  measure  the  present  depth  of  minority 
participation  In  apprenticeship  programs. 

Fourth.  The  implementation  of  present 
antidiscrimination  provisions  In  appren- 
ticeship programs  registered  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Fifth.  The  consideration  of  preapprentloe- 
ship  programs  for  the  training  of  yoimg 
workers  not  qualified  for  admission  to  ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

m 

The  Department  of  Labor,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Dtotrict  of  Colimibla  Apprenticeship 
Council,  the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia  Commto- 
sloners  and  school  authorities,  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  labor,  and  management, 
opened  Its  first  Apprenticeship  Information 
Center  on  June  17  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  information  center,  which  the  De- 
partment proposes  to  extend  throughout  the 
Nation,  offers  young  apprenticeship  appli- 
cants personal  and  group  counseling,  apti- 
tude testing.  Information  on  educational  re- 
quirements, and  related  data  pertaining  to 
District  apprenticeship  programs.  It  also 
offers  an  orderly  system  of  referral  to  Joint 
apprenticeship  committees  and  serves  as  a 
point  of  contact  for  unions,  employees,  and 
minority  groups. 

The  values  of  the  information  center  are 
Intended  for  all  young  Americans,  whatever 
their  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 
But  the  center  should  be  of  particular  value 
to  Negroes  and  other  minorities  from  whom 
the  knowledge  of  admission  procedures  and 
requirements  often  has  been  withheld. 

IV 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  issued  a  directive 
to  all  Joint  apprenticeship  committees  of 
the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia  June  5,  1963,  on  the 
discrimination  crlsto  In  the  Dtotrict  Juris- 
diction. The  Secretary  Usted  the  following 
requirements  for  programs  hoping  to  enjoy 
Pederal  registration  rights: 

1.  If  apprentices  are  not  selected  by  a 
merit  system  alone,  selections  must  be  made 
in  a  manner  that  demonstrates  equality  of 
c^portunity. 

2.  Waiting  Itots  which  refiect  previous 
discriminatory  practices  must  be  subjected 
to  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  oflTset  such 
discrlnflnation.  i 

▼ 
President  Kennedy  on  June  4.  1963,  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  require  that 
"admission  of  young  workers  to  apprentice- 
ship programs  be  on  a  completely  nondto- 
crlmlnatory  basto." 

VI 

Following  Secretary  Wirtz*  order  of  June 
11. 1963,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  began 
a  60-clty  check  of  Negro  apprenticeship  par- 
ticipation In  Federal  construction  projects. 

The  varied  activities  here  cited  Indicate 
the  commitment  of  the  Kennedy  admlntotra- 
tion  to  equality  of  opportunity  in  appren- 
ticeship, o 

The  President  held  a  national  conference 
with  800  labor  ofllctoto  at  the  White  House 
June  13  in  which  he  called  for  the  end  of 
Job  discrimination  at  every  level  of  union 
Jurisdiction.  Thto  was  one  of  a  number  of 
conferences  on  civil  rights  held  with  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  clergymen,  and  lawyers. 


However,  the  President  noted  that  genuine 
equality  of  opportunity  could  be  meaningful 
only  in  a  full  employment  economy. 

National  morality  and  the  times  will  per- 
mit nothing  less  than  full  ]6b  equality,  but 
without  full  employment  this  means  sharing 
Job  scarcity  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed 
or  national  origin.  Job  equality  must  mean 
sharing  the  boimty,  not  the  scarcity  of  na- 
tional life.  But  apprenticeship  at  its  fullest 
would  hardly  have  the  capacity  to  solve 
youth  unemployment.  The  problem  to  be- 
yond that. 

During  the  calendar  year  1962,  teenage 
unemployment  averaged  13  percent  against 
an  overall  national  flgtire  of  5.6  percent. 
During  1962  the  average  teenage  unemploy- 
ment total  was  816,0(X)  workers. 

Between  1957  and  1962  the  total  nimiber 
of  registered  apprentices  in  training  averaged 
160,000. 

Apprentices  in  training  today  average  only 
3  percent  of  the  6,077,000  teenage  workers 
in  the  U.S.  labor  force'.  Of  the  teenage  total, 
3,017,000  are  male. 

The  apprenticeship  solution  assimies  even 
less  promise  when  plctiued  against  a  50-per- 
cent mortality  rate.  The  consistent  national 
experience  suggests  that  only  one-half  of 
those  now  in  training  will  know  Journeyman 
statiis. 

The  proportionate  place  of  apprenticeship 
mxist  also  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the 
awesome  burdens  the  American  economy  will 
confront  in  the  1860'8. 

The  UJ3.  Department  of  Labor  telto  that 
the  economy  must  provide  34.6 'million  new 
Jobs  in  the  1060's  to  match  the  demands  of 
population  growth  and  technological  change. 

The  labor  force  will  realize  a  net  increase 
of  12.5  million  through  population  expan- 
sion. This  Involves  an  Increase  of  26  million 
young  workers.  Death  and  the  retirement 
of  older  workers  will  determine  the  12.6 
million  net  figure. 

The  technological  Impact  will  be  greater. 
The  Labor  Department  estimates  the  annua] 
rate  of  productivity  Increase  will  be  about 
3  percent  throughout  the  1960*s.  Thto  means 
the  output  per  man-hour  will  Jimip  about 
3  percent  each  year.  The  Job  dtoplacement 
stattotics  become  frightening  when  the  3 
percent  productivity  rate  to  applied  to  an 
annual  average  employment  figure  of  74  mil- 
lion workers.  For  the  sixties  thto  means  the 
economy  must  provide  2.2  million  new  Jobs 
each  year  to  care  for  technological  progress. 
The  decade's  demsmd  will  be  22  million  Jobs. 

The  stattotics  are  germane  because  appren- 
ticeship, unlike  vocational  education,  always 
has  been  a  Job-related  training  system. 
Unless  employers  determine  to  hire  appren- 
tices there  to  no  apprenticeship  system.  Fur- 
ther, unions  relate  the  niunber  of  admitted 
apprentices  to  the  nxmiber  of  employed 
Joxirneymen. 

Given  full  employment,  apprenticeship 
could  come  to  its  greatness. 

But  at  thto  hoxir,  the  immediate  crtoto  of 
apprenticeship  dtocrimination  plagues  the 
national  conscience  and  cries  for  tuition. 

The  Kennedy  admlntotration  reforms  must 
succeed.  There  to  hope  and  precedent  In 
the  experience  of  California. 

Four  srears  ago  Gov.  Edmimd  O.  Brown 
named  apprenticeship  bigotry  a  spectol  evil 
and  called  for  remedies.  Adoption  of  an  PEP 
law  in  1959  helped  greatly  but  was  not  quite 
enough.  The  subtleties  of  apprenticeship 
btos  often  escape  PEP  enforcement. 

California's  plan  has  won  national  praise. 
It  features  (1)  statewide  and  local  commit- 
tees on  apprenticeship  opportunities  for 
members  of  minority  groups;  (2)  local  ap- 
prentice information  centers  for  making  vital 
data  available  to  high  school  students  and 
graduates. 

The  statewide  opportunities  committee  was 
fotmded  in  1960.  It  to  comprised,  like  the 
National  Advisory  Committee,  of  labor,  man- 


agement, and  minority  group  representatives 
and  Includes  Govermnent  spokesmen. 

The  California  committee  last  year  devel- 
oped two  precedent-smashing  surveys  of  the 
depth  of  discrimination. 

The  Initial  study  approached  the  ethnic 
identity  of  the  more  than  20,(X)0  apprentices 
receiving  training  in  Califomto.  The  second 
Involved  an  ethnic  sampling  of  Joiuneymen 
who  completed  their  apprentice  training  in 
1965. 

The  first  survey,  based  on  a  one-third 
ret\im  of  questionnaires,  revealed  the  star- 
tling evidence  that  there  were  283  American 
Indians  participating  in  California  appren- 
ticeship programs  as  against  150  Negroes. 
Mexican-Americans  ntmibered  521,  Japanese- 
Americana  31,  and  Chinese-Americans  18. 

The  findings  suggest  that  Negroes  nvunber 
Jxist  a  bit  more  than  2  percent  of  California's 
apprentices.  In  the  Federal  census  of  1060, 
Negroes  formed  5.8  percent  of  the  total  State 
population  and  4.7  percent  of  the  State's 
male  labor  force. 

The  State  committee  data  on  minority 
representation  among  Jommeymen  certified 
in  1956  atoo  are  revealing. 

A  one-fourth  return  of  Inquiries  pegged 
Negro  participation  at  1.5  percent. 

The  JOTirneymen  survey  Indicates  the 
rewarding  nature  of  skilled  employment. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  the  graduate  appren- 
tices were  earning  $7,(X)0  or  more  a  year, 
while  52.4  percent  were  earning  over  $8,000 
per  annima.  Only  11.2  percent  were  earning 
less  than  $6,000  per  year. 

Ninety  percent  were  enjoying  full  employ- 
ment on  a  yearly  basto. 

Both  siureys  confirm  the  skilled  Ubor 
problem  of  the  Negro.  But  the  totato  do  not 
necessarily  prove  dtocrlmlnatlon.  For  exam- 
ple, in  certain  sxirvey  areas  Negroes  had  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  applied  for  apprenticeship  admto- 
sion.  The  failiire  could  represent  either 
resignation  to  bias  or  the  absence  of  training 
qualifications. 

Traditionally,  Negroes  have  been  the  par- 
ticular victims  of  hasty  and  frequently  in- 
different counseling  in  the  high  school 
systems.  In  California's  soaring  school  pop- 
ulation, a  senior  student  to  fortiinate  if  he 
receives  1  hour  of  personal  coimseling  in  hto 
final  year.  Thto  obtains  for  any  student 
whatever  hto  race  or  skin.  The  national 
practice  to  scarcely  different. 

Each  year  thoxisands  of  young  Americans 
emerge  from  the  secondary  schooto  without 
any  sense  of  occupational  direction.  Ade- 
quate high  school  counseling  would  be  of 
particular  benefit  to  the  children  of  Negro 
families  recently  removed  from  the  agrarian 
South.  These  young  people  suffer  the  same 
lack  of  skilled  labor  tradition  as  did  most  of 
the  19th  century  European  immigrants  who 
poured  into  America  searching  for  freedom 
and  opportunity. 

But  where  immigrant  Europeans  could 
seek  manual  labor  in  coal  and  steel  and  mari- 
time employment,  today's  young  Negro  faces 
a  labor  market  in  which  there  to  little  future 
for  the  unskilled. 

Not  only  becaxise  of  discrimination  but 
also  becaxise  of  lack  of  skllto,  Negro  unem- 
ployment to  consistently  twice  the  overall 
national  average.  In  the  calendar  year  1962 
the  rate  of  unemployment  among  Negroes 
was  11  percent  against  a  national  average 
of  5.6  percent.  Negroes  represent  11  percent 
of  all  American  workMv  but  repreeent  22  per- 
cent of  all  unemployed. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  economic  growth  to 
the  first  requisite  of  full  employment  in  the 
1960's,  the  fxill  employment  that  will  give 
Job  (^>portunity  to  all  Americans. 

Beonomic  growth,  however,  will  not  find 
employment  for  the  unskilled. 

America  needs  an  active  labor  market 
policy  to  accompany  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  of  growth.  An  active  Ubor  market 
policy  would  directly  answer  the  training 
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**Ths  leglslatlv*  branch  of  o\ur  Government 
has  lagged  far  behind  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branchisa  In  recognising  the  impera- 
tive need  for  wiping  our  segregaUon  and  dls- 
erlmlnatlan.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  present 
bill  represents  only  a  first  step  In  redressing 
the  balance."— AFL-CIO  President  George 
Ifeany.  testifying  before  a  House  Education 
^ntt  Labor  Subcommittee  on  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote equal  opportunity  In  apprenticeship 
programs,  August  21.  1961. 
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ADDinONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (ILR.  6016)  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  in  certain  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

•       1 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  LIMIT  DEBATE  ON  PENDING 
MEASURE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  he  has  given  further  considera- 
tion to  limiting  debate  on  amendments 
on  motions,  and  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  asked  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  he  will  recall  that  we  had  a  con- 
versation earlier  today  on  the  subject. 
With  his  permission  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate  I  should  like  at 
this  time  to  propound  a  unanimous -con- 
sent request,  as  follows: 

That  beginning  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business  tomorrow.  30  min- 
utes of  debate  be  allowed  on  each  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  the  pending  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  proponent  of  the  bill 
and  the  majority  leader  or  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  ;  that  2 
hours  of  debate  be  allowed  on  the  bilL 
Mr.  DIRKBEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  whether  that  meets  with 
his  agreement  on  the  amendment  which 
he  proposes  to  offer,  and  whether  it 
would  be  regarded  as  germane  to  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  the  bilL  It  is  numbered  144.  It  re- 
lates to  the  Great  Lakes-Hudson  River 
Waterway  in  New  York  State.  I  could 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and 
the  question  could  be  settled  that 
way;  the  Senator  could  make  the  imani- 
mous -consent  agreement  apply  to  the 
amendments  at  the  desk.  I  propound 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  amendment  No.  144  is  considered 
germane  to  the  bill,  within  the  concept 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
which  is  now  sought. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    If    the    Senator 

from  New  York  will  yield 

Mr.JAVrrS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  would   be   per- 
fectly willing  to  have  this  amendment 
Included     in     the     imanlmous-consent 
agreement. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    L  thank   the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIRBISEN.    I  wquld  suggest  one 
modification.    I  believe  that  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  an  hour  and  a  half 


ought  to  be  allowed,  with  45  minutes  on 
fiftcli  side 

Air.  BCANSFIELD.  I  would  be  happy 
to  ask  for  S  hours  on  the  bill.  Instead 
of  2  hours,  to  make  sure  that  sufficient 
time  will  be  allotted  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  an  hour  would 
be  allowed  on  each  amendment;  is  that 
coinrect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  half-hour  on 
each  amendment,  and  3  hours  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  agreeable,  so 
long  as  it  Is  understood  that  the  amend- 
ment I  Intend  to  offer  is  preserved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  would  be 
willing  to  make  it  40  minutes  on  each 
amendment,  with  20  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  imanlmous 
consent  request  to  provide  for  1  hour 
of  debate  on  each  amendment,  30  min- 
utes to  a  side,  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  majority  leader  or 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
mara] :  and  2  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  understood  that 
the  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  is 
considered  to  be  within  the  context  of 
tha;  agreement.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  add  also 
the  usual  conditions  with  respect  to 
germaneness,  and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  imanlmous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

UNAHXIfOXTS-COItSDIT  AcaKBMXMT 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday.  July 
30.  1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJt.  6016)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  in  certain  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shaU  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
oontroUed  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader  or 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Ifr.  IIcNamabaI  : 
Provided.  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designed  by  him:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
(except  amendment  No.  144  by  Mr.  jAvm 
which  shall  be  In  order)  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeaL 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  occasion  to  have  an  inter- 
change on  the  civil  rights  situation  in  the 
country  today,  which  I  believe  is  perti- 
nent to  what  we  face  today. 

Yesterday  a  distinguished  meiQber  of 
the  other  body,  the  chairman  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  made  a 
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statement  in  New  York  at  the  church,  of 
which  he  is  the  pastor,  which,  generally 
speaking,  said  that  white  leaders  should 
take  a  secondary  position  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle. 

Normally  one  would  not  react  to  such  a 
statement.  But  I  was  asked  for  a  com- 
ment; and  as  it  seems  to  t3rpify  the  civil 
'  rights  struggle,  and  as  my  credentials  in 
that  struggle  are  considered  fairly  good, 
I  believe  it  might  be  useful  to  say  a 
word  about  it. 

My  response  to  the  request  for  com- 
ment was  that  I  thought  a  host  of  lib- 
erals, white  and  Negro  alike,  had  worked 
far  too  hard  and  too  long  on  civil  rights 
to  accept  the  proposition  that  there  are 
any  second  or  first  places  in  this  strug- 
gle, either  for  whites  or  for  Negroes. 

I  ask  this  important  question,  which  I 
believe  is  central  to  the  civil  rights  de- 
bate,and  probably  it  Is  a  question  most 
apposite  for  a  person  like  mjrself  to  ask. 

Since  when  has  a  minority  succeeded 
by  alienating  a  friendly  majority?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  A  minority,  to  suc- 
ceed, must  keep  the  loyalty  and  support 
of  a  friendly  majority.  That  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  what  will  happen  in 
the  struggle  which  will  be  Involved  in 
passing  even  the  present  President's  lim- 
ited civil  rights  package,  and  will  be 
further  illustrated  when  we  seek  to  add 
a  provision  against  discrimination  in 
jobs-r-what  is  popularly  called  the  FEPC 
provision— or  a  provision  giving  general 
authority  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
sue  in  civil  rights  cases;  for  example,  in 
such  cases  as  those  that  brought  on  the 
Birmingham  disorders  and  which  mili- 
tated so  very  heavily  against  the  United 
States  in  the  world  and  shocked  the 
conscience  of  our  country. 

Since  that  essentially  related  to  the 
subject  of  police  activity,  it  could  be 
reached  by  general  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  sue  In  civil  rights 
cases. 

Measures  of  that  character,  added  to 
the  President's  package — and  even  the 
President's  package  itself — ^will  be  dif- 
ficult enough  to  pass  without  anybody 
who  Is  sympathetic  and  friendly  and 
desirous  of  helping,  being  ruled  out  of 
the  struggle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, appearing  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
related  to  these  occurrences  of  yesterday, 
may  also  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Trlb\me, 
July  29,  1968] 

POWCLL'S   BlAS-FlGBT   DlCTUM:    A   BACK -SCAT 
BOLB  VOB  Whitb  TjWniAIJi 

(By  Earl  G.  Talbott) 

Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powxll, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  rattled  a  dvll  rights 
■aber  at  "white  liberals"  yesterday.  teUlng  a 
Harlem  rally  that  white  supporters  must  ac- 
cept a  secondary  role  In  the  struggle  and  caU- 
Ing  for  accelerated  demonstrations  by  Ne- 
groes, but  without  violence. 

His  remarks  drew  an  Immediate  rebuttal 
from  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  who  pointed  out  that  "there  are 
no  second  or  first  places  in  this  struggle  for 
liberals  or  Negroes." 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Pownx.  who  heads  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  also 
threatened  to  bjrpass  normal  procediuw  and 
seek  a  showdown   in   the   House  on  a  bill 


establishing  a  fair  employment  practices 
commission  and  another  one  to  withhold 
Vederal  funds  from  segregated  schools  at 
every  level  of  education. 

"No  white  man.  any  more.  Is  going  to  tell 
me  what  Z  should  do  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,"  the  Congressman  told  a  meeting  at 
the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church,  182  West 
138th  Street. 

"They  never  have,  and  never  will."  he 
added,  somewhat  contradlctorUy. 

Referring  to  vhat  he  called  "the  black 
revolution,"  Mr.  Pownx  said  white  liberals 
took  the  lead  In  Its  first  phase,  which  lasted 
for  several  years,  but  now.  In  Its  secondary 
stage,  Negroes  had  taken  over,  and  no  effort 
by  the  whites  to  regain  control  would  be 
tolerated. 

"We  are  not  anUwhlte,"  he  Insisted.  "We 
welcome  the  support,  physically,  morally, 
mentally,  spiritually,  and  financially,  of 
whites.  But  the  white  Uberai  has  got  to 
make  up  his  mind  he  must  accept  a  sec- 
ondary role. 

"The  white  man  might  as  well  make  up  his 
mind  all  he's  going  to  be  facing  from  now 
on  is  black  unilateral  action.  On  tomorrow 
at  12:30  I  will  consult  my  leaders — A.  Phillip 
Randolph,  BCartln  Luther  King,  Roy  Wllkins, 
Whitney  Yo\mg,  Jim  Farmer,  John  Lewis, 
and  I  will  do  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  what  they  tell  me 
to  do." 

(Mr.  Randoph  Is  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  King  Is  president  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  BCr.  Wllklns  Is 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
Mr.  Yo\uig  Is  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  Mr.  Farmer  Is  national 
director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Is  national  chairman  of  the 
Student  Non-'^olent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee.) 

Asked  to  comment,  Senator  Javtts,  one  of 
the  cotmtry's  leading  liberal  lawmakers, 
said: 

"A  whole  host  of  liberals,  white  and  Negro 
alike,  have  worked  far  too  hard  and  too  long 
on  civil  rights  to  accept  Congressman 
Powxu.'B  statement  of  yesterday  proposing 
to  relegate  white  liberals  to  second  place  In 
the  clvU  rights  struggle.  There  are  no  sec- 
ond or  first  places  In  this  struggle  for  Uberals 
or  Negroes. 

"Also,  the  fight  for  civil  rights  Is,  and  has 
been,  traditionally  bipartisan.  It  will  take 
all  the  friends  of  dvll  rights  to  bring  full 
success  now. 

"Since  when  has  a  minority  succeeded  by 
alienating  a  friendly  majority?  It  will  be 
hard  enough  to  win  In  the  Congress  for  the 
President's  dvll  rights  package,  FEPC  and 
other  urgently  needed  dvU  rights  legislation 
without  barring  any  sincere  friend  of  the 
cause. 

"There  Is  neither  kxmu  nor  need  for  Negro 
or  other  exclusivity  In  dvll  rights.  It  can 
only  bring  chauvinism  and  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  struggle. 

"The  majority  of  the  country,  which  Is 
white,  Is  being  won  to  dvll  rights  so  much 
by  the  fair,  wise,  and  broad  understanding 
of  the  Negroes  and  of  Negro  leadership  and 
by  the  Negroes'  determination  to  fight  for 
the  true  character  of  America. 

"It  Is  a  time  when  this  policy  Is  succeed- 
ing. Let  it  not  be  jettisoned  on  the  thresh- 
old of  full  success." 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Powxu.  referred  to  a 
civil  rights  conference  last  week  at  which 
the  40  leaders  present  rejected  his  proposal 
for  a  showdown  on  FEPC  and  the  school 
fund  cutoff  plan.  But.  he  added,  aU  but 
three  of  them  were  white.  One  of  thoee  at 
this  "nearly  lily  white"  talk  said  he  dldnt 
want  any  "unilateral  action,"  Mr.  Powxu. 
said. 

Both  bills  have  passed  Mr.  Powell'*  com- 
mittee, but  not  much  chance  is  given  them 
of  clearing  the  House  Rules  Coznmlttee  in 


the  usual  way.  IC  the  Congressman  does 
jwaap  the  gun  and  Invoke  his  right  as  a 
committee  chairman  to  force  action  throiigh 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure,  he  Is 
apt  to  provoke  a  bitter  preliminary  battle 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  parliamentary  ob- 
servers, would  lead  to  nothing  but  an  angry 
stalemate. 

Under  Calendar  Wednesday,  whldi  Is 
rarely  used,  a  committee-approved  bill  can 
be  offered  for  a  vote  without  dearlng  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  action  on  it  must  be 
completed  on  the  same  legislative  day  or  It 
is  dead  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

The  procedure  Is  called  Calendar  Wednes- 
day because  Wednesday  Is  the  day  set  aside 
for  calling  up  committee-approved  bills.  In 
1909  It  supplanted  the  *^arnlng  hour,"  a 
fixed  period  of  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Powxll  and  his  adherents  want  to  get 
the  FEPC  bm  (which  establlshea  a  commis- 
sion to  guard  against  radal  discrimination  In 
hiring)  to  a  vote  on  or  before  the  mass  dvll 
rights  march  on  Washington.  August  28. 

Others,  however,  are  afraid  of  a  knock- 
down struggle  In  Congress  on  just  one  or  two 
phases  of  the  Issue  and  prefer  to  concen- 
trate their  big  guns  on  President  Kennedyls 
omnibus  dvll  rights  package,  which  does 
not  Indude  dther  of  the  proposals  being 
pushed  by  Mr.  Powxll. 

It  Is  considered  highly  unlikely  that  the 
President's  program  could  get  action  in  dther 
House  or  Senate  by  August  28.  This  week, 
committees  of  both  Chambers  will  continue 
public  hearings  and  are  expected  to  write 
their  own  recommendations  within  a  few 
days. 

At  yesterday's  raUy,  Mr.  Powxli.  voiced  his 
approval  of  the  mass  march  but  said  the 
partldpants  should  be  confined  to  registered 
voters,  except  for  pers<»is  from  areas  where 
the  Negro  hasn't  got  the  vote. 

"It  shows  a  lack  of  self-respect  and  an 
Insult  to  our  racial  dignity  for  a  man  or  a 
woman  to  make  a  trip  600  mUes  from  New 
York  to  Washington.  D.C.,  who  wont  make 
a  trip  6  miles  downtown  to  become  a  legls- 
tered  voter,"  he  said. 

At  a  press  conference  at  the  church,  he 
said  he  favored  a  quota  system  to  get  Negroes 
jobs  In  construction  and  other  Industries 
as  "the  only  way  to  break  the  backlog  of 
jobs  overdue."  This  would  not  be  a  perma- 
nent solution,  he  conceded,  and  added  that 
he  opposed  preferential  treatment  for  mem- 
bers of  his  race. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  situation  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  occurred 
yesterday,  goes  even  deeper  than  that, 
because  an  interesting  reflection  is  cast 
upon  it  by  a  very  comprehensive  survey 
undertaken  by  Newsweek  magazine, 
which  appears  in  its  current  issue. 

The  Newsweek  survey,  taken  by  the 
famous  pollster,  Louis  Harris,  indicates 
interesting  attitudes  on  the  imrt  of  the 
Negro  community,  which,  at  the  present 
state  of  the  struggle,  beac  great  note 
so  far  as  the  country  is  concemal 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  indicated  that  a 
substantial  minority — 22  percent— be- 
lieve that  if  the  Negro  is  to  g^  Justice 
in  this  country,  he  has  only  himself  to 
rely  on;  that  there  may  even  be  vi(dence 
in  the  course  of  trying  to  obtain  Justice; 
and  that  the  white  man  will  yield  only 
to  force.  I  would  describe  this  position 
as  generally  the  extreme  point  of  view. 

The  Important  thing  to  me.  is  that  63 
percent  of  the  Negroes  believe  the  white 
man  will  come  around  eventually  to 
persuasion;  52  percent  think  the  white 
man's  attitude  toward  the  Negro  has  im- 
proved over  the  past  5  years  and  73  per- 
cent  pvo  optimistic  about  the  next  5 
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ne  bean  oit.  on  the  irhote.  the  dli- 
ft^^Mtio  undc  ntandbig;.  snd  great  irto- 
dam  vhlch  ti  vn  been  evidenced  by  the 
quality  of  tlie  protests  and  demonitra- 
y^THf  mdertukan  onder  tlie  leadership 
of  midi  men  as  Martin 
Whitney 
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hare  led  In 
at  the  same 


Vtemer.  and  others,  who 
this  Teiy  determined  bat. 

time,  tmderstanding  way, 

and  which,  in  the  whole,  has  not  of- 
fended onr  li  ws  and  has  not  resulted  in 
nay  amjor  riolenoe,  certainly  on  the 
part  of  the  <  iemonatratora. 

Then  are  awe  in  the  Southorn  States 
wlileh  p«rpo  t  to  be  offended;  but  I  am 
BOt  mratlni  of  them  because  I  believe 
y»^  ttoat  0  us  as  lawyers  understand 
that  altlKWg  I  it  win  take  some  time,  per- 
haiMi  to  cai  Be  them  to  be  invalidated 
Jn  the  Fedei  »1  courts,  laws  which  se^ 
to  pg[Wtiial »  diaeriminatiaB  and  ses- 
zccatlon.  aid  which  esUhllsh  spedal 
mlea  e(  eon<  act  for  Negroes  on  account 
of  color  or  t  >  suppress  their  lawful  de- 
tenninatloo  o  fli^  for  Vbt  expression  of 
their  grlevai  cea>  wm  not  long  stand  in 
the  courts  of  our  country  and  in  our  day. 

However,  ve  do  draw  certain  very 
^■u^y  U— iM  from  the  status  of  the  dvU 
rights  strugi  le  today.  I  should  like  to 
mdl  those  rat  now.  I  shall  address 
mysdf  to  tl  cm  in  even  greater  detail 
as  we  go  ale  og*  Bat  the  occurrence  of 
yesterday  so  impressed  Itself  upon  my 
fwItwi  that  I  i  ihould  like  to  spell  out  some 
of  the  thing]  whkh  appear  impwtant  to 
me  at  ttiia  Itane  in  the  struggle. 

Firsts  as  :  said  when  I  began,  there 
is  no  ezchiBi  rlty  alMUt  it.  In  short,  the 
help  of  all  ^  mericans.  white  and  Negro, 
is  wdcome  1 1  this  struggle.  Tlielr  help 
is  needed.  :  t  will  be  dlfllcult  enough  to 
pass  a  law  1  a  any  case;  so  every  ounce 
of  talent,  every  ounce  of  skin,  every 
ounce  of  str  ngth  will  be  needed  in  that 


An  ezdus  vity  that  will  confine  itself 
solely  to  Net  roes  will  Jeopardise  the  hope 
of  sueceai.  11  m  bring  about  a  program  of 
chauvinism  vhich  will  hurt  the  struggle. 

The  secoo  1  tenet  is  clear,  because  of 
the  gains  al  eady  made  by  pursuing  the 
kind  of  poll  By  I  have  described — of  no 
violence,  bu  of  i)eao^u]  protest  demon- 
stratioDs.  aid  a  testing  of  laws  which, 
in  many  caies,  are  either  directly  un- 
constltutlon  il  or  anafihronistlc,  and 
which  sedc  t  >  inhibit  the  authority  of  the 
individual  a  id  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  seek  redi  ess  of  grievances  by  proper 
and  lawful  means.  That  is  the  second 
tenet — ^no  vl  dence. 

The  thin  tenet,  which  comes  from 
tff^imnny  t  ken  bc^ore  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Man  wwer  of  the  Committee  on 
labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
have  the  ho  lor  to  be  a  member,  is  that 
accelerated  raining  is  vital.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  I  tanost  the  whole  structure  of 
equal  righti  in  this  country  must  ulti- 
mately be  built  upon  tito  economics 
which  are  ipvidved.  The  most  striking 
and  depressing  factors  are  the  rate  of 
unemploym  sit  among  Negroes,  which  is 
somewhat  x  kore  than  twice  that  among 
whttea;  the  uuraal  per  capita  income  of 
Negroes,  w  lich   on  the  whole  hovers 


araond  60  percent  of  that  of  wfaites;  tiie 
fac*  that  in  the  higher  ecfaetona  of  aum- 
ageaasBtand  the  profeadons.  Negroes  are 
all  too  Infrequently  present,  certainly  not 
nearly  of  the  sise  and  consequence  which 
are  wammted  by  the  proportion  of  their 
total  number  to  the  population  of  the 
Nation.  % 

It  Is  most  marked  in  the  higher  pro- 
fessional and  executive  occupations. 

As  one  sedcs.  as  I  have  personally 
sought,  to  open  up  (vportunities,  one  is 
constantly  met  with  the  claim  that  there 
Is  an  Inadequate  number  of  qualified 
persons.  So  I  would  say  that  accelerated 
training  for  persons  in  all  levels  of  the 
eooncuny,  especially  Negroes,  is  im- 
portant. 

The  training  field  Is  one  place  where  we 
can  nudce  up  for  the  accumtilated  wrongs 
which  have  been  visited  upon  the  Negro 
community  for  many  years,  including  the 
denial  of  opportunity.  So  I  would  expect 
that  in  oiur  governmental  training  activ- 
ities and  in  the  trainbag  activities  of  pri- 
vate business,  whether  profit  or  non- 
profit, a  special  effort  would  be  placed 
upon  giving  the  Negro  opportunities  for 
training.  There  I  should  Hke  to  see  that 
fTnphasJB  materially  exceed  the  percent- 
age which  Negroes  represent  In  the  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  struggle 
over  apprenticeship  plans  and  appren- 
ticeship rules,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
building  and  construction  Industry,  Is 
so  crlticanbr  important  and  so  ele- 
mentary a  part  of  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle. Although  I  realize  that  in  some 
quarters  this  position  may  be  taken 
in  order  to  sedc  to  dlseredit  unions  and 
ibid  fault  with  them  by  those  who  are 
against  unions,  nonetheless  Justice  must 
be  done  in  an  evenhanded  vray.  Ihe  re- 
quirements which  we  would  impose  gen- 
ially must  be  Imposed  wherever  they 
seem  to  be  required.  There  are  some 
unions  wlilch  have  bem  remiss  in  this 
particular  area,  both  in  providing  an  op- 
portunity fbr  Jobs  and  membership  in  the 
unions,  and  particuarly  in  providing  op- 
portunities for  apprentice^p  trahiing. 
In  which  unions  are  directly  Involved 
with  the  onployers,  and  which  wUl  heav- 
ily d^ermtne  the  economic  OK>ortunities 
avaUabie  to  Negroes. 

So  in  the  case  <rf  accelerated  trainlng.I 
would  strongly  favor  specially  weighting 
in  favor  of  the  Negro  at  this  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to 
Job  equities.  I  could  not  favor  such  a  pro- 
gram, because  I  cannot  see  any  excuse  for 
discrimination  against  the  white  worker 
or  displacing  the  white  worker  in  order  to 
give  a  Negro  a  Job.  It  Is  our  Job  to  pro- 
vide tndiiing  and  equal  opportimlty. 
Training  makes  for  equal  opportunity, 
whereas  Job  quotas  Impose  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination. 

I  tliink  there  is  a  very  clear  line  of 
demarcation.  I  am  favoral^  to  seeing, 
where  the  Government  is  involved,  not 
only  the  affording  of  opportunities,  but 
also  sustaining  a  position  dvtring  the 
training  period,  to  a  degree  which  would 
collectively  and  pr(K)erly  carry  Negroes 
into  fields  where  thqr  would  have  a  bet- 
ter opportimity,  because  they  would 
have  an  equal  opportunity,  having  been 
equally  trained.  But  I  cannot  see  the 
Justification  for  Job  quotas  which  have 


built  Into  tbem  their  own  form  of  dis- 
crimination. 

rinallT  and  pfrr**fT*  this  is  the  other 
of  the  two  salient  points  I  wish  to  make 
today— there  is  a  great  <9Portunity 
opoilng  up  for  American  bushiess  and 
for  the  private  sector  in  respect  of  the 
clvUilghto  situation.  I  know  that  Amer- 
lean  business,  especially  big  American 
business,  is  looking  around  now  very 
carefully  and  very  interestedly  in  order 
to  determine  what  opportunities  which 
have  been  closed  to  Negroes  could  now 
be  opened  to  them. 

I  think  that  is  all  to  the  good;  and. 
first  and  foremost,  I  very  strongly  com- 
mend this  acceleration  of  training  and 
the  weighting  of  training  In  favor  of 
Negroes,  who  for  all  these  decades  have 
been  denied  these  <H>portunities. 

I  also  hope  for  an  enlargement  in  man- 
agement's point  of  view  in  <uder  to  ac- 
commodate the  use  in  higher  echelons 
of  management  of  Negroes  who  have 
that  capacity,  or  at  least  seon  likely  to 
have  that  potential,  and  to  give  them 
training  of  the  type  which  will  enable 
them  to  fimction  in  the  higher  echelons 
of  management.    In  short,  there  is  an 
extraordinary   dearth  of  Negroes  who 
serve  as  vice  presidents  in  all  the  eche- 
lons of  American  business — in  banks,  in 
insurance  companies^  in  great  industrial 
companies,     in     tranmmrtation     com- 
panies— a  dearth  entirely   Inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  Negroes  constitute  10 
percent  of  our  population.    Indeed,  gen- 
erally speaking.  I' believe  it  is  only  in 
government,  where,  in  late  years,  Ne- 
groes have  begun  to  serve  in  Important 
policymaking  positions,  and  there  is  rec- 
ogniti<m  of  the  fact  that  Negroes  are  an 
Important  part  of  the  American  com- 
munity.  This  is  equally  true  in  the  lead- 
ership of  trade  unions,  although  I  hi4>- 
pen  to  know  some  extraordinarily  fine 
examples  of  trade  union  leadership  by 
Negroes.    There,  too,  the  opportunities 
are  great,  and  they  should  be  made 
available.    However,  in  my  opinion,  the 
primary  emphasis  should  be  in  the  b\isi- 
ness  area,  where  a  very  great  deal  can 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  self-help  and  mu- 
tual co<q;>eratlon  in  (urder  to  open  to  Ne- 
groes doors  which  heretofore  have  been 
closed  to  them.   Those  doors  should  now 
be  opened  to  all,  so  as  really  to  afford  a 
concrete  basis  for  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  equality  of  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  American  life  to  all  oiu* 
citizens,  regardless  of  their  odor. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  this  policy 
of  presenting  most  forcefully  to  the  Na- 
tion the  desires  and  demands  of  Uie 
Negro  community — a  policy  which,  on 
the  whole,  up  to  now  has  had  extraordi- 
nary success,  and  which,  I  agree  with 
three-fourths  of  the  Negro  community, 
will  have  even  more  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses in  the  days  to  come— depends  even 
more  heavily  upon  the  fact  that  what 
is.  with  sincerity  of  conviction,  souglit 
to  be  developed  is  the  truly  fundamental 
belief  in  Justice  and  fairness  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people.  These 
have  been  the  hallmaiks  of  the  success 
til  the  Negro  community;  and  I  see  the 
danger  of  exclusivity,  whether  in  the 
Black  Muslim  movement  or  solely  in 
manifestations  of  extremism,  including 
the  use  of  violence  or  in  other  ways. 
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So  I  realise  the  very  great  values  and  intmsities  of  the  hour,  which  Justl-  Mr.  MAMSFDELi).    Mr.  Prasftdent,  I 

which  have  been  gained,  and  which  are  Oably  are  great,  in  view  of  the  IndlgTii-  ask  iT"i^wMwit  ff^nsffit  %tmt  the  otler 

to  be  gained  in  the  days  ahead,  by  bring-  ties   and  inJUBttees  which  have  been  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

ing  the  country  to  a  realisation  of  the  heaped  upon  the  Negroes  in  America,  The  PRESUHNQ  OFFICER  <Mr.  Nb.- 

moral  force  of  what  is  advocated  and  and  notwithstanding  all  the  deep  emo-  son  in  the  chair).    Without  objec^n. 

its  rightnoBS  in  terms  of  the  social  order,  ticms.  which  are  understandable,  and  the  it  Is  so  ordered. 

the  tranquillity  of  our  people,  the  efS-  intensity  of  the  demonstrations,  I  hope  Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President,  the 

ciency  of  our  governmental  structure,  that  nonetheless  the  great  majority  of  measure  before  us,  H.SL  <OLg.  provides 

and  the  soundness  of  our  economy.  the  American  people,  even  including  at  for  additional  auttiorisattons  of  appio- 

Recently,  at  my  request,  a  study  was  preeoit  three-fourths  of  the  Negro  com-  priations  for  e»*st<"g  eooaprehensive 
made  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad-  munity,  will  have  confidence  that  the  river  basin  projecte.  and  authorises  tlie 
visers,  which  arrived  at  the  conclusion  character  of  our  Nation  is  high  and  start  of  several  new  projeeta. 
that  the  affording  of  equal  economic  moraL  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  it  is  normal  for  the  Congress  to  oon- 
opportunity,  in  terms  ot  the  development  of  the  American  people  are  determined  skier  a  rivers  and  harbors  omnibus  bill 
of  the  economic  potpntials  of  the  Negro  that  this  issue  will  be  resolved  on  the  in  the  even  years  at  2-  to  4-year  in- 
community  of  the  United  States,  would  basis  of  Justice  and  fairness,  and  that  tervals. 

add  from  $13  to  $17  billion  to  the  Nation's  there  Is  also  widespread  recognition  of  While  nothing  prevents  either  Bouse 

gross  national  product,  which  today  is  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  all  Americans  trom.  originating  such  measurea  at  any 

so  far  liehlnd.  understandably  have  a  very  great  in-  time,  practice  has  establidKd  that  this 

Mr.  President,  In  this  frame  of  ref-  terest  in  discharging  their  responsibili-  interval  is  sound, 

erence,  I  do  not  believe  either  the  coun-  ties  in  such  a  way  that  freedom  may  Now  we  have  here.  In  effect,  a  Junkir 

try  or  the  Congress  has  anything  to  fear  truly  be  realized  by  this  10  percent  of  omnibus  bill  containing  17  projects,  with 

from  the  demonstration  wtiich  will  take  our  pcqjulation  ^dio  are  being  denied  the  «  total  authorization  of  $009,647,000. 

place  on  August  2$  in  Washington,  D.C.  finest  benefito  of  freedom,  and  who  wish  i  would  like  to  explam  to  the  Senate 

This  morning.  I  noticed  that  a  distin-  to  be  treated  in  the  way  that  all  other  the  circumstances  which  brought  this  bill 

guished  Catholic  organization  has  de-  Americans  are.  to  us. 

dded  to  urge  its  members  to  be  present                      -^-^^-^^—  Last  year  the  PubUe  Woiks  Committee, 

on  that  occasion:  in  fact,  more  and  more          MESSAGE  PHOM  THE  HOUSE  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Sen- 

I  observe  that  this  Is   ah  across-the-         .  message  from  th*.  Housp  of  Ri.nrP  »^r  from  New  Mexico,  Dennis  Chavez, 

board,  cooperative  venture  for  aU  those  sente^^bv  ^  hLS^  one^?^  after  several  months  of  wbrk.  prepared 

in  American  life.  Negroes  and  whites  !!ri?«yS;«K  in^J^T^SV?;*  t?^t«L«f  an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  au- 

iflike,  who  wish  to  solemnize  by  their  JSH^S??bS^^l23?)  to  nrSSSS  ^^rizing  a  total  of  205  proJecU.  costing 

presence,  their  prestige,  and  their  voices.  S??^!^SL  £!?   f      1  *l  ^    ^  $3353.519^00                  *«  -       . 

Siefact  that  Justi^.  though  long  de-  ^^e^^^nSf wll  Si  SSStto^  '^^S^d^  this  bill  was  suflkdent 

ferred.  should  at  last  be  done  our  Negro  ^^^  tem^^Te^  a  S^SSfaS  monetary  anthorization  to  allow  woik 

citizens,  and  who  beUeve  thU  surely  will  Se  toaS^o^^of  I  nSTSSdS?  to  continue  through  fiscal  year  1965  on 

work  out  for  the  general  good  so  long  as  It  JS^S^*??^®^...®:  *t            President  ^  river  basins- 

Uiere' is  no  sense  of  exclusivity  about  it,  ^vi^  It  requested  Uie  concurrence  of  ""▼eroasms.                              ^^^^^^ 

and  so  long  as  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  feenaie.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Aitaaau  River  Basin $183 

developing  the  finest  attributes  of  the  "^"^^^""~~'  Bra«o«  RiTer  Basin ai 

character  of  aU  the  American  people.  HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED  Oential  and  Soatham  Florida M 

Mr.  Presid«at    in  my  Judgment^  tills        The  bill  (HJL  4638)   to  promote  tiie    SSSS'(SS  <?Sfc;^-)- S 

development  will  be  greatly  assisted  and  orderly  transfer  of  the  Executive  power  ohio  (Oorpe  of  Engineers)                 "120 

helped  if  the  American  private  enter-  in  connection  with  the  expfa^tion  of  the    Upper  icaaiasippi si 

prise  ssrstem  will  realize  the  indiiq>ensable  term  of  office  of  a  Presidrat  and  the    West  Branch,  sotquehanna  RiTer- s 

part  it  can  play  in  this  entire  effort,  inauguration  of  a  new  President,  was    ^^^  ^vw  Basin 11 

For  example,  I  am  very  much  Interested  read  twice  by  ite  titie,  and  referred  to  the  *"^"rt   ^^"^    (Department   of   In- 

^u^1SS°S;'^'S?SS.;S'l^S  conm.itte.oaaov^nm^topen.t.0™.  aSSlis:ssiiwiii;;i::~::::_;;? 

^!^Tt^^^^t.°l.'^^  "'S^??"' *S^°«S^™?  ^'^       "^ •" 

realization  by  some  of  the  true  meaning         certain  river  basin  plans  in  addition,  the  c(Hnmlttee  determined 

of  freedom.    Some  who  oppose  the  bill        The  Soiate  resumed  the  consideration  that  good  and  sufficient  reason  supported 

argue   that   there  should   be   freedom  of  the  biU  (HJt.  6016)  authorizing  addi-  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the  following 

either  to  give  or  to  deny  to  the  Negroes  tional  appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects:  New  Hope  Dam  and  Reservoir, 

the  services  or  facilities  of  restourante.  projecte  in  certain  river  basin  plans  for  Cape  Fear  River  Basin,  North  Carolina; 

hotels,  motels,  or  places  of  amusement  flood    control,    navigation,    and    other  PUnt  River.  Georgia;  Waurlka  Dam  and 

which  are  in  the  stream  of  Interstate  purposes.  Reservoir,  Oklahoma;  Devils  Jump  Dam 

commerce.     But.  Mr.  President,  those        Mr.   McNAMARA.    Mr.   President.   I  and     Reservoir.     Kentucky-Tennessee; 

who  take  that  position  forget  all  too  adc  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit-  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Montana; 

often  that  true  freedom  involves  exer-  tee    amendmente    be    considered    and  Bums  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Idaho, 

cise  of  all  the  responsibilities  which  free-  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  l^e  Senate  sustained  the  committee  on 

dom  brings— Including  the  responsibility  thus  amezKied  be  considered  original  text  these  projects,  added  the  Trotters  Shoals 

of  groups  of  merchante  or  aU  those  in  for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment.  project  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  sent  the 

particular  areas,  in  fmictioning  as  true        The  PRESipiNa  OFFICKK.    Is  there  bill  to  ttie  House.    Had  the  bill  been  ac- 

Americans  and  as  merchante.  not  to  en-  objection?    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  cepted  by  the  House,  or  a  reasonable 

gage  in  discrimination  or  segregations,  ordered.  compromise  worked  out  in  conference, 

and  to  seek  the  restraint  of  law  only  in        Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  us  to 

order  to  deal  with  the  recalcitrant  10  the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right  have  to  consider  H.R.  6016  today, 

percent,  rather  than  to  assiune  that  such  to  the  floor  so  that  I  may  suggest  the  Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 

attempts    at   inhibition    represent   the  absence  of  a  quorum?  the  Senator  s^eld  for  a  question? 

actual  feelings  of  all  Americans.                      Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  would  be  happy  ^^-  McNAMARA.    I  ylekL 

Long  ago  freedom  was  defined  as  the  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader  for  that  Mr.   HOLLAND.    Does   the   Senator 

exercise  of  responsibili^  under  the  Con-  purpose.  from  Florida  correctly  understand  that 

stitution— not  a  license,  under  the  guise        Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I  all  of  the  projecte  added  by  the  Senate 

of  freedom,  to  destroy  the  Constitution  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Committee  last  year  and  excluded  in 

and   the   securities   and  safeguards  it        The     PRBSIDINO    OFFICER     (Mr.  conference  had  been  amnoved  by  the 

elves.  BRKwsTn  in  the  chair) .    The  clerk  wiU  Corps  of  Engineers  and  were  ready  for 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  call  the  rolL  authorisation? 

that  we  Shan  keep  in  focus  what  is  oc-       The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  Mr.  McNAMARA.    That  was  true  of 

curring.    Notwithstanding  the  tensions  the  roll.  all  projects. 
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ICr.  HOLIJAMD.  That  wms  true  of  mil 
pfojaeti  whl  th  ««re  included  to  the  com- 
mittee lepM  ;  to  tbe  committee  bin.  and 
also  the  im>,  act  irtil<di  was  added  on  the 
floor  of  the  tenate? 

Mr.  lIcNA  iIARA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
net m  th«  case  of  Trotters  Shoals,  the 
project  had  >een  approved  bfy  the  Board 
of  Bngineen  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
waa  mbseqv  mtly  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engtoeen. 

Mr.  HOLI  AND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MCNi  MARA.  But  the  Judgment 
of  the  Home  was  to  eliminate  the  au- 
thorisations of  additional  appropriations 
for  continu  ng  the  river  basins,  which 
made  it  nesessary  to  write  legislation 


this 

Pmttaer,  \BD0  Houso  insisted  that  the 
added  Beaa,  e  projects  should  not  be  to- 
ehided. 

The  argunent  of  the  House  on  this 
matter  wasjttiat  it  had  not  as  yet  held 
hearings. 

In  conf  eiience  the  Smate  receded  to 
this  positioi  after  receiving  what  it  con- 
sidered an  i  ron-clad  agreement  that  the 
House  woufl  hold  hearings  early  this 
^year. 

The  writtkn  conference  report  stated: 


maiiai  »n 


The 
made  • 
PuUUe  WorM 
He  taeaiingr 
next 

pgoJecU  w] 
Umm  and 
emferenee 
MLC:  Flint 
the 

Kuowlee  Daz  t 
Mont.: 
Snake  River 
project. 
Vomi  Co.. 
Ttotter'e 


TBBABXMOS 


on  tlie  part  of  the  Hoiue 

that  the  Conunlttee  on 

of  the  Hoiise  would  hold  pub- 

m  WOOD,  as  practicable  after  the 

convenes   on   the  following 

were  considered  by  the  con- 

i^hlch  are  not  included  In  this 

t  spent:    Ci4>e  Fear  River  Basin. 

ttrer,  Oa.;  the  South  Fork  of 

River.    Ky.    and    Tenn.; 

and  Reservoir,  Flathead  River. 

Creek    Dam   and    Reservoir, 

Idaho;   Waurlka  Reclamation 

Savannah    River-Duke 

Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 

Reservoir,  Savannah  River. 


apiTiti  iitment 


rhlih 


Cumba  land 


<W  thoma; 
Stuth 


ooi  slderatlon 


ire 


Sh<lals 

But  the  <fiiairman  of  House  conferees 
and  of  theTHouse  subcommittee  which 
handled  that  bill  gave  the  complete  ver- 
bal undersaanding  to  his  report  to  the 
House  on  O  :tober  12. 1962,  when  he  said: 

We  reoogxpae 
tlons  must 
With  the 
satlona  we 
Power 
along  with, 
project,  the 
project,  the 
Creek  pro Jec^ 
with   the 
reduced  It 
port   that 
further 
to  the  floor 
that  the 
to  these  pro 
summer 


that  the  basin  authorlsa- 
be  taken  up   early  next  year, 
of  the  basin  authorl- 
golng  to  take  up  the  Duke 
project,  the  Trotters  Shoals  project, 
S  I  may  say,  the  Devil's  Jump 
Bowles  project,  the  Flint  River 
Cape  Fsar  project,  the  Bums 
and  the  Waurlka  project,  along 
We   have   promised   and 
writing  in  the  conference  re- 
in  January    we    will    have 
in  order  to  bring  them  out 
n  advance  of  any  consideration 
Ap]  roprlations  Committee  will  give 
ects  In  the  late  spring  or  early 


t> 

e  irly 
hear  ngs 


That  is  a  direct  quotation  by  the 
chairman  c  f  the  conference. 

Mr.  JOH  VSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate:  yield? 

Mr.  McN  UiIARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOH  fSTON.  I  believe  last  year 
a  project  (»f  the  Duke  Power  Co.  was 
added  on  tqe  floor  of  the  Senate.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.Mc^kMARA.  The  Trotters  Shoals 
project  wai  added 

Mr.  JOI  NSTON.  The  Duke  Power 
Co.  Is  a  pi  vate  corporation  which  was 
authorised  to  build  the  project. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Duke  power 
project  was  added  in  the  House.  The 
Trotters  Shoals  project  was  added  to 
the  Senate. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion to  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  the  bill  came  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee the  item  was  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  correct. 
The  Trotters  Shoals  project  was  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Stoce  then  the 
Duke  Power  Co.  has  signified  that  it  does 
not  wish  to  go  forward  with  building  the 
dam;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  have  that 
information. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do.  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  them  stating  they  do  not  care 
to  go  forward  with  the  building  of  the 
dam  this  year. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  committee  did 
not  have  that  information. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Th%t  is  the  reason 
why  the  item  is  not  to  the  bill.  That  is 
what  I  wished  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  was  at  their  own 
request.  They  are  furnishing  their  own 
money.  They  ask  that  it  not  be  to- 
cluded  this  year.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  that  is 
true.  This  is  the  portion  which  was  put 
to  by  the  House,  and  not  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  They  wrote  to  me 
and  gave  me  the  information  that  they 
did  not  want  it  this  year.  I  think  they 
will  want  it  to  the  future. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  thus  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  House  position  of  eliminating 
the  Senate-added  projects— with  the 
full  understanding  that  the  House  agreed 
to  hold  hearings  early  and  report  a  bill. 

The  House  did,  to  fact,  hold  hearings 
this  year. 

But  not  imtil  June  24  did  the  House 
adopt  a  river  basto  measure — and  that 
one  contatoed  only  tocreased  authoriza- 
tions for  current  programs,  the  very  au- 
thorizations which  were  taken  out  of 
last  year's  measure. 

As  for  the  new  projects  which  the 
Senate  tocluded  last  year,  not  a  one  was 
included. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  prompt  ac- 
tion, a  meeting  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee was  called  7  days  after  receiving 
the  bill  from  the  House,  but  because  of 
the  July  4  recess  we  wvm  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  quorum. 

The  earliest  date  at  which  the  com- 
mittee could  meet  to  act  was  July  17. 

We  are  handltog  this  measvure  withto 
4  weeks  after  receivtog  it  from  the  House, 
despite  a  lerigUiy  recess.  It  took  the 
House  near^  6  months  to  send  the  bill 
to  us. 

The  bill  we  received  from  the  House 
called  for  authorizing  additional  appro- 
priations of  $784  million  for  11  basto 
projects. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  deter- 
mtoed  after  consultation  with  the  Corps 
of  Engtoeers  that  three  of  these  projects 
need  no  money  for  fiscal  year  1964,  and 
that  the  rematoder  need  only  $161  mil- 
lion for  1964. 


The  decision  of  the  committee  was  to 
reduce  the  authorizations  to  the  amounts 
needed  for  fiscal  year  1964,  to  order  to 
have  the  time  next  year  to  review  these 
conttouing  projects  to  determtoe  what 
their  proper  future  should  be.  We  did 
not  take  time  to  review  them  this  year. 

It  was  then  the  Judgment  of  the  com^ 
mittee  to  amend  the  bill  further  by  add- 
tog  those  projects  which  the  Senate 
adopted  last  year,  and  by  tocluding  two 
small,  new  projects  which  are  basically 
technical  corrections  of  conttouing  work. 

The  Senate  additions  totalled  $448,- 
547,000.  and  are  $175  million  imder  the 
House  figure. 

The  projects  which  the  Senate  added, 
with  estimated  cost,  are: 

Cape  Fear  River  Basin fSS,  143, 000 

Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, Oa.-S.C 78,700,000 

Flint  River,  Oa„_ - —    63,200,000 

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam.  Ark..  404,000 

Waurlka    Dam    and    Reservoir, 

Okla- — - 26, 100,000 

Mlssoiirl  River  Bank  Stablllsa- 

Uon 3. 000, 000 

Devil's  J\unp  Dam  and  Reservoir, 

Ky.-Tenn_ 161, 000, 000 

Knowles    Dam    and    Reservoir, 

Mont —     60, 000, 000 

Bums  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir, 

Idaho - 62,000,000 

Total 448.647.000 

New  Hope  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Cape 
Fear  River  Basto.  N.C.,  estimated  cost. 
$25,143,000.  benefit-cost  ratio  2.5.  This 
project  will  provide  needed  flood  control 
and  will  augment  low  stream  flows, along 
the  mato  stem  of  the  Cape  Fear  lliver, 
and  provide  a  valuable  water  supply  for 
municipal  and  todustrial  use. 

Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Ga.-S.C.,  estimated  cost  $78,700,000. 
beneflt-cost  ratio  1.54.  This  project  pro- 
vides optimum  development  of  the  water 
resources  between  Clark  Hill  Reservoir 
and  Hartwell  Dam.  and  is  needed  to  serve 
effectively  the  future  power  load  of  the 
area,  and  for  tocreased  demands  for 
recreation  facilities. 

Fltot  River,  Oa.,  plan  provides  ulti- 
mately for  flve  reservoirs  for  multiple 
purposes  to  the  basto.  Only  one.  Spew- 
rell  Bluff  Reservoir,  is  authorized  to  this 
bill.  Estimated  cost  $63,200,000.  beneflt- 
cost  ratio  1.2.  This  reservoir  is  to  be 
undertaJcen  as  the  initial  step  to  the  de- 
velopment for  flood  control,  navigation, 
hydroelectric  power,  recreation,  and 
allied  purposes. 

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam  modification, 
Arkansas,  estimated  cost  $404,000,  to 
provide  Federal  payment  for  relocation 
of  sewage  facilities  for  the  city  of  Rus- 
sellville.  Ark.,  necessitated  by  construc- 
tion of  this  multiple-purpose  project  on 
the  Arkansas  River. 

Waurlka  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Okla., 
estimated  cost  $25,100,000,  benefit-cost 
ratio  1.9.  multiple-purpose  project  for 
fiood  control,  water  supply,  recreation, 
and  other  purposes  to  a  semiarid  area, 
with  tocidental  irrigation  feature.  Over 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  will 
be  repaid  by  local  interests. 

Missoxul  River  bank  stabilization, 
estimated  cost  $3  million.  Technical 
amendment  to  permit  correction  of 
severe  bank  cavtog  below  Garrison  Res- 
ervoir, N.  Dak.,  caused  by  desradation. 
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caused  by  power  releases  from  the 
reservoir,  eaosinff  loss  of  valuable  farm 
land. 

Devil's  Jump  Dam  and  Resorroir. 
Ky.-Tenn..  fatlmatert  coat  $151  mlllkm. 
benefit-cost  ratio  1.2.  Multtple-purpoee 
dam  and  reservoir  for  power,  flood  con- 
trol, and  other  purpoaes  on  Big  South 
Fork  of  Cumberland  River.  Needed  for 
development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Cumberland  River  Basin. 

Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Flathead 
River,  Biont.,  total  estimated  cost  $247 
milUon.  beneflt-cost  ratio  1.3.  This  bill 
authorizes  an  Initial  amount  of  $50  mil- 
Uon for  partial  aooompllshment.  This 
Is  a  major  unit  of  the  plan  for  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  and  Is  feiwntJBl 
f(Nr  development  of  the  water  reeouroes 
of  that  basin. 

Bums  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Snake  River.  Idaho,  estimated  ooet  $S2 
million,  beneflt-cost  radio  1.7.  Snake 
River  is  one  of  the  major  tributaries  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Floods  damage 
residential  and  commercial  property  and 
Irrigated  land.  Additional  conservation 
of  water  for  multiple  uses  Is  urgently 
needed. 

These  projects  have  been  studied  Iqr 
the  Corps  of  Engtoeers,  who  have  found 
them  feasible  and  have  recommended 
them. 

They  have  been  studied  by  the  Senate, 
which  has  found  than  feasible  and 
adopted  them. 

They  have  been  studied  by  the  House 
Public  Woi^s  Committee,  which  has 
taken  no  actkm  on  them. 

They  are  called  controversial,  but  will 
be  no  less  controversial  next  year.  <v  the 
year  after. 

The  question  Is  not  controversy  but 
feasibility.  These  are  feasible  projects 
vhich  would  serve  the  best  toterests  of 
the  people,  and  should  be  ad<«>ted. 

I  hope  this  will  serve  as  a  luW  ex- 
planation of  the  position  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  We  understand 
there  are  some  amendments  to  be. of- 
fered when  the  bill  Is  c<mstdered  tomor- 
row. We  are  prepared  to  proceed  with 
consideration,  according  to  tiw  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  reached  earlier 
today. 

I  yield  the  floor. -^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  was  submitted  to 


the  Senate  to  behalf  of  the  «**««J"Fiifhffi 
mftjorlty  leader  [Mr.  MunnsLB].  and 
myadf ,  which  ve  have  illruf  id  with 
the  dudiman  of  the  eoomiittee.  I  be- 
Uefve  an  agreement  eaa  be  reached  and 
that  it  can  be  disposed  of  to  a  diort  time, 
witiiout  the  neoesslty  for  a  roUeall  vote. 
If  it  pleases  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senate  could  consider  that 
amendmait  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  first  we 
must  consider  the  necessity  of  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendments,  prior  to 
consideration  of  other  amendments. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Then  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  considering  the  other  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my  ex- 
Sanation  will  be  brief.  I  tovite  the  at- 
taiticm  of  the  Senate  to  the  flnal  proviso 
to  HJl.  6016.  which  I  mentioned  briefly 
the  other  day  when  I  was  rfiwwisrfpg  the 
possibility  that  the  proposed  legislation 
might  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Since  that  time  I  have  con- 
ferred with  a  number  of  Senators  from 
the  Ifissourl  River  Basto  States  and 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  we  believe  our  ohJection  to  the  blU 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  a  simple  aound- 
ment,  which  Is  printed  and  on  the  desks 
of  Senators,  identified  as  amendment 
No.  142.  I  Shan  read  the  amendment  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Oa  page  0.  starting  on  line  11,  strike  out 
the  words  "Provided,  Tliat  no  part  of  the 
funds  authorlBed"  and  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  doim  to  and  including  *a»y  Act 
of  Congreas"  on  line  16.  Insert  a  period  af- 
ter the  word  "Zntertor"  on  line  11. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICXR.  Wm 
the  Senator  please  send  his  amendment 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  (ui  bdialf  of  mysdf  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mahs- 
riKLD]  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OnflCEU.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation xA  the  Senate. 

The  iMoasLkrm  Clkkk.  On  page 
9.  starting  on  line  11.  it  is  propoeed  to 
strike  out  the  words  -Pronlded,  That 
no  part  of  the  funds  sothorted**  and 


the  rwmalndw  of  the  smtence  down  to 
and  innhiding  'niy  Act  of  Oongrcar*  on 
Itae  16.  Iheert  a  period  after  the  word 
"Intettor^oalineU. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  leave  intact 
the  good  work  of  the  Committee  <m  Pub- 
lic Works  to  the  Senate,  tosofar  as  it 
proceeds  to  authorise  new  xnojects,  and 
so  far  as  the  fuU  text  of  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned. It  would  also  leave  totaet  the 
existing  arrangement  and  prendUng 
authorizations,  which  to  the  mato  were 
made  to  1944  and  1946  to  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Acts,  as  amended  at  that  time, 
whereto  most  of  the  presentiy  authorized 
units  to  the  Missouri  River  Basto  were 
authorised,  which  have  been  printed  to 
Senate  Document  No.  191. 

These  projects  to  the  mato  were  au- 
thoriaed  under  terms  of  the  Pt^-Sloan 
plan,  vhleh  bcoi^ht  togetber  a  maxrii«e 
be^een  the  Bnrean  of  Redamattop  and 
the  Corps  <rf  Engineers  of  the  Army  for 
the  development  of  major  dams  on  the 
mato  stem  of  the  Missouri  River,  to  the 
Missouri  River  Valley,  and  on  its  various 
tributaries  to  the  nine  States  which  rep- 
resent the  BOssouri  River  Basin. 

The  projects  which  are  of  especial 
concern  to  the  Senator  from  aant^^na 
[Mr.  MANsrxxLD]  and  myself,  and  other 
Senators  from  this  area,  do  not  tovolve 
the  big  multlple-puipoBe  mato  stem 
dams,  which  necessarily  must  be  au- 
thorised by  Cmigress  qjedflcally  and 
identified  as  such,  but  are  the  wn^TlT 
gnpporting  projects  authorized  by  pre- 
vious legislation. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  at  this  time  to  one  ftil  twxxp 
deauthorize  all  these  projects. 

I  suggest  there  are  a  great  many  of 
these  projects,  some  of  which  are  mov- 
ing forward  and  some  of  vtai^  are  com- 
pletely dormant,  m  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota  there  are  15  such  projects 
which  would  be  deauthorlaed  by  the  pres- 
ent language  of  thto  taOL  Wat  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  tbnn.  I  ask  muni- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
potot  to  the  Ricoas  a  list  of  the  projects 
to  my  own  State  which  fan  In  this  cate- 
gory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  RaooaB.  as 
foUows: 


South  Dakota  Paojxcrs  Rsquirino  Rkaothobisation  ir  H.R.  6016  Passbs  Unaxxndkd 

Compi7a<ion  of  vnitt  in  S.  Doe.  191  wkick,  en  the  bant  of  current  pUnninf,  are  known  to  have  a  high  degree  of  identifiabaay  with 
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It  will  be  seen  that 
84>eciflc  projects  in  South 
final  paragraph  of  Mr. 
he  said: 
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This  totals  1  >  South  Dakota  projects 
which  would  be  deactivated  by  H  JR.  6016 
as  presently  wi  tten. 

In  my  own  i  tate,  as  Is  true  in  other 
States  in  the  lA  Issourl  River  basin,  many 
of  the  preseitly  authorized  projects 
have  not  been  t  tudied  to  the  point  where 
there  is  any  in  minent  likelihood  of  ex- 
penditure of  fu  ids  so  far  as  construction 
is  concerned,  t  ut  in  all  these  areas  are 
some  that  sizue  1944  have  moved  for- 
ward to  the  period  when  we  can  look 
forward  to  earl3  construction.  There  are 
four  such  pro  ects  in  South  Dakota: 
Port  Randall  unit,  Oreenwood  unit. 
Tower  unit,  ani  I  Yankton  unit,  on  which 
considerable  w>rk  has  been  done.  We 
are  hopeful  o  instruction  can  soon  be 
OTdered  on  thei  e  if  the  feasibility  studies 
80  Justify. 

I  am  sure  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate  Public  ^orks  Committee,  which 
has  moved  for  irard  on  the  development 


of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country 
elsewhere,  to  stop  authorisation  for  com- 
mendable projects,  and  to  rule  out  by 
general  language  all  of  these  previously 
authorised  projects  in  the  Idissouri 
River  basin. 

So  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansviklo]  and  I  have  Joined  in  this 
amendment,  which  would  delete  the  lan- 
guage which  would  have  the  effect  of 
completely  decapitating  and  deactivat- 
ing a  host  of  worthwhile  projects  in  the 
Missouri  River  i>asin. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Technically,  sec- 
tion 2  on  page  9  of  the  bill,  dealing  with 
the  Missouri  River  basin,  is  not  a  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  matter. 

This  is  a  reclamation  project,  which 
properly  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  thus  the  In- 
terior Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Its  legislative  history  indicates  that  It 
first  was  offered  as  HJl.  5312,  which  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  However, 
when  HH.  6016  was  before  the  House  on 
June  24,  the  language  of  H.R.  5312  was 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  HJl.  6016. 

According  to  the  debate  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcord — page  11417 — the 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee said  he  was  authorized  to  offer  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  House  without  further 
debate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota stated  in  the  Chamber  Wednesday 
that  this  section  was  "highly  controver- 
sial," and  he  would  flght  to  the  death  to 
defeat  the  entire  bill,  if  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
that  for  something  so  "highly  contro- 
versial." it  is  a  little  strange  that  the 
Senate  discussion  on  Wednesday  was  the 
first  time  tiie  issue  has  been  raised. 

Prom  the  time  the  bill  was  received 
in  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
on  June  25,  until  July  24,  no  protest  had 
been  lodged  with  us.  And.  if  I  may  re- 
peat, the  House  debate,  as  shown  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  indicates  the  lan- 
guage was  adopted  without  the  slightest 
opposition  in  that  body.  Thus,  we  on  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  had  no 
reason  to  believe  the  matter  was  so 
highly  controversial. 

I  state  these  facts  simply  to  clear  the 
record.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
the  matter  is  not  controversial  or  that 
the  opponents  do  not  have  meritorious 
arguments.  I  think  perhaps  there  is 
merit  in  the  arguments. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  to  that  section  so 
that  we  may  bring  the  matter  before  the 
conference  committee. 

The  Senator  refers  to  section  2,  page  9, 
of  the  bill,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  deals 
only  with  new  projects.  It  would  not 
s^ect  currently  authorized  projects  cov- 
ered in  prior  sections  of  the  bill.  This 
means  new  projects. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  TTiese  projects  would 
be  affected  by  the  last  two  lines,  which 
read  "which  is  not  hereafter  authorized 
Iv  act  of  Congress."     That  language 


would  have  the  effect  of  deactivating 
projects  not  included  in  this  bill  which 
were  authorized  previously. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  would  not  have 
any  affect  on  the  next  omnibus  bill  that 
would  be  before  Congress. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Of  course  nOt. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. Second,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
who  is  handling  the  bill  for  the  explana- 
tion he  has  given.  I  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  the  debate  up  to  this  time,  a 
question  has  been  raised;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  initiative  undertaken  by  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota could  well  resolve  this  question  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  for 
the  deletion  of  the  last  proviso  In  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  beginning  on  line 
11  and  concluding  on  line  16. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  ttie  subcommittee  has  ac- 
ceded to  the  reqqest  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  thkak  the  Senator. 

Let  me  say  to  my  genial  friend  from 
Michigan  that,  as  he  well  knows,  as  an 
experienced  and  mature  legislator,  con- 
troversial issues  develop  only  after  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  problem 
tire  advised  as  to  what  has  been  done. 
He  knows  that  scmietimes  legislation  is 
passed  in  either  House  when  many  Mem- 
bers are  not  on  the  floor.  I  presume,  on 
the  House  side,  when  the  language  was 
adopted,  many  of  those  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  basin  area  which  is  vitally 
interested  in  it  were  not  present.  In  all 
events,  I  first  studied  this  bill  when  it 
came  out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works — since  I  am  not  a  member 
of  that  committee — and  it  immediately 
became  controversial  with  me  and  I 
then  announced  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  my  amendment  were  defeated 
I  would  flght  its  passage  with  all  of  the 
parliamentary  tools  at  my  command. 

Mr.  McNABlARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  know  what  the  In- 
terior Department's  position  is  on  this 
vital  matter? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  I  do  not  want  to 
suggest  what  it  is  although  I  presume, 
being  interested  in  developing  these 
projects,  it  would  be  happy  to  see  them 
continued. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
Senate  adopts  the  amendment,  it  will 
properly  be  before  the  conference  and 
we  can  go  into  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  and  if  the  Sena- 
tor agrees  that  he  will  not  flight  the 
amendment,  I  suggest  that  it  be  adopted 
by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  correct  that 
this  amendment,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
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section  of  the  bill,  section  2,  relates  to  no 
truly  public  worics  projects  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but 
relates  wholly  and  solely  to  reclamation 
projects? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Do  this  amendment 
and  this  provision  of  the  bill  refer  to 
the  so-called  Pick-Sloan  omnibus  au- 
thorization that  was  passed  some  18  or 
19  years  ago? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Many  of  the  authoriza- 
tions were  in  the  Pick-Sloan  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  that  time  300  or  more  projects  were 
included  under  the  single  Pick-Sloan 
authorization  usually  with  so  little  con- 
sideration that  there  were  one-Une  au- 
thorizations for  each  project,  with  the 
total  running  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  Government  spending? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  there  were.  I  think  the  original 
authorizations  were  reduced  to  about 
100,  and  they  have  since  been  winnowed 
down  considerably. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Last  year.  I  recaU, 
the  question  of  the  Olen  Elder  project 
arose.  I  thought  it  was  bad,  to  deal 
with  this  $60  million  project  on  the  basis 
of  a  one-line  authorization  18  years  old. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that,  if  there  is  any 
language  in  the  bill  to  stop  that  kind  of 
omnibus  authorization  of  huge  amounts 
of  the  taxpayers  money,  there  should  be 
an  opportunity  for  fuller  consideration. 
I  feel  that  would  be  appropriate  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  top  staff  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  has  told 
me  that  the  committee  already  has  ap- 
proved evenrthlng  in  the  Pick-Sloan 
project  that  is  likely  to  be  funded  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  can  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  myself  is 
adopted  and  the  status  quo  prevails,  it 
does  not  mean  that  any  agency  of  the 
Government  can  go  ahead  automatically. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  have  to  go 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  would  still  have 
to  be  cleared  with  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  they  have  to 
be  approved  legislatively,  as  well. 

Mr.  unJNDT.  That  Is  correct  for  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide that  we  would  not  have  to  go 
through  the  careful  authorization  proc- 
ess before  the  Interior  Committee  that 
studies  the  merit  of  this  spending  en- 
deavor but  only  rely  upon  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  great  many  projects 
Included  within  Pick-Sloan  have  involved 
multiple-purpose  reservoirs  worthy  of 
being  reauthorized  by  both  committees. 
Our  amendment  prevents  the  automatic 
deauthorization  of  the  minor  projects 
which  have  been  authorized  and  on 
which  progress  is  being  made  with  re- 
spect to  feasibility  studies  and  engineer- 
ing studies  and  with  respect  to  which  we 


are  locddng  forward  to  ultimate  con- 
struction. Even  thm,  however,  these 
would  have  to  be  reconfirmed  and  reap- 
proved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  He  is  an  extraordinarily 
able  man.  Without  any  personal  feel- 
ings in  this  situation,  let  me  say  that  I 
wish  to  be  recorded  as  voting  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  identify  myself  with  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  any  language  which  may 
appear  to  repeal  Missouri  basin  author- 
izations, or  to  set  a  precedent  for  whole- 
sale deauthorizations.  If  there  are  proj- 
ects authorized  which  are  not  now 
advisable.  Congress  should  be  informed 
of  them,  and  of  the  changes  in  Missouri 
basin  conditions,  or  development  plans, 
which  makes  deauthorization  advisable. 
We  should  act  only  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  projects  on  which  we  are  taking 
action,  and  the  reasons  for  such  action  in 
each  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Such 
wholesale  deactivation  and  discontinu- 
ance of  worthy  and  authorized  projects, 
I  believe,  would  be  as  bad  as  anything 
that  has  been  suggested  by  any  of  the 
committees  involved. 

Passage  of  H.R.  6016  is  important  from 
a  national  point  of  view,  as  far  as  the 
Columbia  basin  is  concerned.  The  in- 
clusion in  this  omnibus  authorization 
bill  of  a  substantial  pn^ram  of  develop- 
ment will  put  other  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects  in  the  pipeline  for 
construction. 

At  the  present  time  the  major  project 
authorized  and  not  imder  construction 
in  the  Colvunbia  basin  is  Libby.  The 
Llbby  project  is  stalled  by  negotiations 
with  Canada  on  the  ratification  of  the 
Columbia  River  Treaty.  Negotiations 
are  going  forward  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  will  be  successfully  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  Immediate  construction  of  libby. 
In  that  case  there  will  be  no  further 
major  authorized  projects  and  water 
resource  development  in  the  Columbia 
basin  will  grind  to  a  halt.  If  the  nego- 
tiations are  not  satisfactory  then  the 
need  for  additional  storage  faculties  is 
even  more  urgent  and  importsuit. 

Passage  and  approval  of  H.R.  6016  will 
complete  the  work  done  last  year  when 
Bruces  Eddy  and  projects  in  the  Wil- 
lamette basin  were  authorized.  It  will 
provide  for  planned  and  continuous  de- 
velopment In  the  next  few  years  so  that 
planning  can  go  forward  while  con- 


struction is  underway  on  Bruces  Eddy 
and  on  Libby  if  suitable  agreement  is 
reached  with  Canada.  The  passage  of 
HJl.  6016  as  amended  will  assure  con- 
tinuous development  of  Important  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  resource  projects  all 
over  the  United  States. 

The  Inclusion  of  Knowles  Dam  in 
western  Montana  Is  an  example.  Con- 
struction of  this  multipurpose  fiood  con- 
trol, recreation,  and  power  project  will 
benefit  an  entire  area.  When  Knowles 
is  completed,  together  with  storage  at 
Bruces  Eddy  and  Canadian  storage  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty,  we  will  have  a  storage 
capacity  on  the  Columbia  of  26,400,000 
acre-feet.  This  approaches  the  flood 
control  goal  set  for  the  Columbia  and 
its  tributaries  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

For  a  generation  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  has  consistently  come  in  with  an 
alternative  proposal  to  development  of 
this  reach  of  the  Flathead  River  every 
time  Congress  came  to  grips  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. When  there  iSra  possibility  for 
a*;thorizatlon  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
becomes  eager  to  build  low-head  run  of 
the  river  dams.  When  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  campaign  is  successful  and 
development  at  the  EInowles  or  Paradise 
site  Is  halted,  then  the  company  forgets 
all  about  its  proposal. 

Now,  at  this  time,  I  want  to  reiterate 
a  position  that  I  have  always  taken 
on  water  resource  development  of 
America's  rivers. 

Projects  that  are  single  purpose  and 
for  power  production  without  storage  can 
best  be  constructed  by  the  private  power 
companies.  The  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects that  have  public  interest  uses  over 
and  above  those  of  power  production  can 
best  be  constructed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. To  use  the  symbols  of  private 
and  public  power — there  is  room  for  both 
Willy  Wired  Hand  and  Reddy  Kilowatt 
in  the  power  business. 

President  Kennedy  has  taken  the  same 
position.  Meeting  with  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  and  in  re-  '^ 
sponse  to  a  question  from  the  president 
of  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  President 
Kennedy  said: 

If  a  private  company  can  develop  a  site 
and  provide  a  service  more  satisfactorily 
than  the  Federal  Oovemment,  then  the  pri- 
vate company  should  go  ahead.  Indeed,  as 
I  said.  I  would  put  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  prove  either  that 
the  site  will  not  be  adequately  developed, 
that  the  service  would  not  be  satisfactory, 
and  that  only  the  Federal  Oovemment  can 
do  It,  before  I  would  support  the  project. 

In  accordance  with  those  standards 
Knowles  Dam  should  be  authorized  by 
this  Congress. 

Such  a  policy  Justified  construction  of 
Cabinet  Gorge  and  Noxon  Rapids  Dams 
by  private  companies  further  down  the 
river.  But  neither  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  nor  any  other  private  company  has 
proposed  to  developed  a  dam  at  the 
Knowles  or  Paradise  site  of  multiple  use. 
This  is  no  situation  analogous  to  High 
Mountain  Sheep  where  the  question  is 
public  or  private  construction  of  the 
same  dam.  This  is  a  question  of  a  private 
proposal  to  inadequately  use  the  resource 
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!  uaft. 
shows  MxaX  the  Montana 
Power  Ca  ha  I,  and  for  43  years,  failed 
to  follow  thn  ugh  on  its  stated  goal  of 
oonstnictioQ  o  t  nin-of  •the-riyer  dams  at 
the  Buffalo  Ri  plds  sites. 

President  \rilaoQ  signed  tbe  Federal 
Water  Power  Act  into  lav/  on  June  10. 
X920.  Nine  d  lys  later,  in  docket  No.  5 
Ji  the  Federa  .  Power  Commission  flies. 
the  Rocky  lA  untaln  Power  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiaiy  of  Ifoatana  Power  Co..  applied 
tot  a  prdimiz  ary  permit  on  five  power 
sites  on  the  Hi  ithead  River,  including  the 
two  now  suggc  ited  by  the  compcmy.  The 
^PC  Toted  sui  [lension  of  the  application 
until  receipt  ol  a  report  of  a  commission 


appointed  to 
hash!  project. 


investigate  the  Colxmibia 
m  1938  the  Rocky  ICoun- 
tain  Power  C4.  applied  for  a  license  on 
only  one  of  t  le  sites.  This  license  was 
MVroved  an  I  Kerr  Dam  was  con- 
structed. 

m  1953.  in  FPC  docket  No.  2135.  the 
Montana  Pover  Co.  applied  for  a  pre- 
liminary pen  lit  at  the  Buffalo  Rapids 
site  4  miles  do  irostream  from  Poison.  It 
was  issued  In  1954.  It  was  extended  m 
1956.  It  wai  extended  again  in  1956. 
then  allowed  o  lapse. 

In  1954.  in  FPC  docket  No.  2163.  the 
Montana  Pouter  Co.  applied  for  a  pre- 
liminary pern:  It  at  Buffalo  Rapids  No.  2. 
10  miles  belo^ '  Poison.  It  was  issued  in 
1955.  It  was  extended  in  1956.  It  too 
was  allowed  .t(  lapse. 

m  1954.  in  FPC  docket  No.  2164.  the 
Montana  Pow(  r  Co.  applied  for  a  prelimi- 
nary permit  s  i  Buffalo  Rapids  No.  4.  19 
miles  below  P  >laon.  In  1955  the  permit 
was  issued.  I  a  1956  the  permit  was  ex- 
tended.   It  to  }  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

Then  in  N(vanber  1960  the  Confed- 
erated Kooteiai  and  Salish  Tribes  ap- 
plied for  preli  ninary  permits  (m  Buffalo 
Rapids  sites  i  and  4.  This  prompted 
the  cfxnpany  again,  in  March  1961.  to 
VPStlj  for  a  ireliminary  permit  in  the 
same  two  site  . 

I  suggest  t  lat  this  record,  spanning 
almost  a  half  s  century,  does  not  reflect 
a  great  desire  on  the  i»rt  of  the  com- 
pany to  devitop  these  inferior  sites. 
Rather,  it  sug  :e8ts  to  me  a  desire  to  pre- 
vent developn  ent  by  either  the  Federal 
Oovemment  or  the  Indian  tribe  which 
has  a  considerable  stake  in  this  river's 
devekvnnait. 

The  authoxi  Eation  of  Knowles  will  per- 
mit the  Secntary  of  Interior  to  begin 
negotiations  vlth  the  SaUah-Kootenai 
T^be  for  the  value  of  the  power  sites 
and  tribal  lac  ds  Inundated.  During  the 
hearings  last  year  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  and  this  year 
before  the  Piblic  Works  Committee  of 
the  House  of  I  epresentatives.  the  Salish- 
Kootenal  trttM  1  council  presented  its  own 
plan  for  devel  qpment  of  the  damsltes  lo- 
cated on  the  Flathead  Indian  reserva- 
tion. An  interesting  sidelight  in  the 
statement  pre  tented  by  the  engineers  for 
the  Flathead  Tkibe  Is  the  following  ob- 
servation "It  should  be  noted  that,  very 
shortly  after  he  tribes'  flllng  for  a  pre- 
liminary pen  it  on  these  sites  with  the 
UjB.  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Montana  Poirer  CO.— which  had  pre- 


vkNisly  and  some  years  past  held  a  pre- 
liminary penult  but  had  allowed  it  to 
lapse— flled  an  abdication  for  a  con- 
struction pennlt  on  these  same  sites  with 
the  Commission.  Both  flllngs  are  pend- 
ing determination  by  the  Commission  at 
this  time."  So  the  Indians,  too,  have 
observed  the  dog-in-the-manger  tactics 
of  the  Montana  Power  Co. 

But  the  Secretary  of  Interior  Is  with- 
out authority  to  negotiate  with  the  tribes 
unless  and  until  Congress  authorizes 
construction  of  Knowles. 

One  method  of  compensation  sug- 
gested at  the  hearing  was  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  block  of  power  for  a  perpetual 
income  for  the  tribe,  allowing  the  tribe 
to  take  advantage  of  its  tribal  assets  by 
using  such  a  block  of  power  to  attract 
Industry  to  or  near  the  reservation  and 
providing  additional  economic  opportu- 
nities for  members  of  the  tril)e  and 
nearby  communities.  It  may  be  that  a 
combination  of  outright  pajrment  and 
power  reservation,  or  some  other  provi- 
sion, will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  such 
negotiations.  But  until  there  Is  au- 
thorization these  negotiations  cannot 
begin. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
the  Salish-Kootenal  Tribe,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  S.  R.  Logan,  of 
Charlo,  Mont.,  imder  date  of  March  11, 
1963.  which  explains  this  matter  in  much 
greater  detail  than  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  subject  of  res- 
ervation of  a  block  of  power  for  the 
Salish-Kootenal  Tribe  brings  up  the 
other  important  negotiation  that  will 
come  about  as  a  result  of  authorization 
in  this  bin.  That  is  a  power  reserva- 
tion for  Montana. 

If  all  or  part  of  the  tribal  compensa- 
tion consists  of  setting  aside  a  block  of 
power,  then  such  block  may  be  aU  or  part 
of  the  at-site  power  reservation  for  the 
State  of  Montana  that  Senator  Mams- 
TTKLD,  Representative  Olsen,  and  I  have 
specified  must  be  a  part  of  the  agreement 
for  final  construction.  However,  other 
alternatives  open  up  with  this  author- 
ization. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MAirsnxLD]  introduced  a  bill  earlier  to 
day,  of  which  I  have  become  a  cosponsor. 
and  with  which  I  agree  in  principle.  thi><. 
provides  for  a  power  reservation  for 
Montana  at  all  Federal  projects.  The 
enactment  of  this  measure  would  solve 
the  question  of  a  power  reservation  with- 
out further  legislation  on  that  subject. 
Such  power  reservation  is  Justified  for 
upstream  States  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
that  have  been  frequently  cited  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  suggestion  that  general  legisla- 
tion favoring  the  claim  of  upstream 
States  for  a  priority  of  use  for  a  block  of 
power  in  return  for  the  storage  benefits 
provided  is  not  adopted  then  It  will  be 
necessary,  as  was  done  at  Hungry  Horse 
to  write  such  a  special  authorization  leg- 
islation or  make  a  provision  therefore  in 
the  appropriation  bill. 


In  closing  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Logan,  tp  her  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

Til*  oboloe  Is  elMur: 

Three  mUllon  sere-feet  of  flood  control 
storage  versus  none,  with  the  present  $38 
mUlloD  annual  flood  damage,  potential  In- 
creasing to  $51  million  as  flood  plains  become 
more  heavily  populated. 

Two  hundred  flfty-slx  thousand  kilowatts 
of  Installed  capacity  at  site  and  686,000  kilo- 
watts at  17  downstream  dams;  7  Federal.  10 
non-Federal,  ▼ersus  240,000  kilowatts  of  In- 
staUed  capacity  at  site  and  no  Incremental 
power  downstream.  A  lesser  amoiint  If  the 
Canadian  treaty  Is  ratified,  but  still  three 
times  as  much  as  Montana  Power  Co.'8  alter- 
native. 

Abundant  low-coet  power.  Tersiis  limited 
supply  with  the  prospect  of  continued  high 
rates. 

Opportunity  for  Montana  to  raise  Its  per 
capita  Income  by  Increasing  emplosrment  In 
manufacturing,  versus  a  far  slower  rate  of 
change  from  our  present  dependence  on  ex- 
tractive industries. 

Provision  of  additional  power  to  supply 
growing  demands  of  8  private  utilities  and 
19  industries  plus  new  potential  customers 
of  BP.A.  versus  discrimination  against  the 
many  and  favoritism  to  one  utility. 

Full  development  of  the  river  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Montana  and  the  Northwest,  versus 
partial  development  guaranteeing  perpetual 
waste. 

President  Kennedy  said,  when  he  con- 
gratulated Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion on  its  25th  birthday: 

"When  you  build  a  region,  you  buUd  your 
nation. 

And  in  the  President's  tribute  to  Sena- 
tor George  Norris,  he  said: 

Let  us  all  *  *  *  resolve  that  we.  too.  In  our 
time  will  build  a  better  Nation  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

This  bill  will  carry  out  President  Ken- 
nedy's declaration  and  will  result  in  an 
Investment  for  a  region,  and  a  better  Na- 
tion for  generations  yet  unborn. 

EXHIBIT    1 

Cbablo,  Momt.,  March  11, 1963. 
Rev.  HAaoLD  E.  Fxr. 

Editor,  the   Christian   Century,  407  SouOi 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

Dkab  Rkvksxmd  Fbt:  In  order  to  indicate 
the  point  of  view  from  which  I  am  writing, 
may  I  state  at  the  outset  that  from  January 
1913  to  July  1919  I  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  the  600-«qiiare-mile  school  district 
which  Included  a  majority  of  \he  Flathead 
Indians.  I  was  a  friend,  and  for  a  time  a 
tenant,  of  Antolne  Molese,  a  descendent  of 
the  Molese  who  Journeyed  to  St.  Louis  to  ask 
the  Black  Robes  to  come  to  his  people. 

We  completely  integrated  the  Indian  chil- 
dren with  all  tbe  other  children  in  the  public 
schools,  one  of  the  first  school  districts  to  do 
so.  When  John  Collier  was  Indian  Conunls- 
sloner  under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes, 
this  reservation,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
old  friend.  John  Hoist,  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
of  Education,  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  con- 
stitution for  self-government  as  a  unit  of  tbe 
American  system.  It  has  long  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  educated  Indian 
groups. 

While  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Wln- 
netka.  lU..  public  schools  I  was  a  faithful 
reader  of  the  Christian  Century,  which  was 
always  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  took 
the  long  view,  always  onxised  to  monop<dy, 
dictatorship  and  brainwashing  practices.  I 
was  honored  by  the  friendship  of  its  editor, 
Paul  Hutchinson  and  his  family.    Since  my 
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retirement  I  do  not  see  it  regularly.  It  Is 
therefore  particularly  distressing  to  me  when 
Just  today  I  read  your  editorial  heatedly  de- 
nouncing the  Knowles  Dam. 

Obviously  the  editorial  was  baaed  on  In- 
adequate and  Inaccurate  Information.  My 
association  with  my  friend.  Father  Byrne,  to 
whom  it  referred,  and  with  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederated  Tribes,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  they  would  not  agree  fuUy  with 
your  statement  of  the  case. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  Indians  who  have 
studied  the  matter  strongly  support  the 
Knowles  project  because  they  believe  it  is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  aU  of  the  Indians,  both  as 
members  of  the  tribes  and  as  citizens  of 
Montana  and  the  United  States. 

Primarily  the  controversy  is  a  tug  of  war 
between  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  which  wants 
partial,  no-storage  and  extremely  wasteful 
dams  at  Bxiffalo  Rapids  tribal  sites,  which 
would  preclude  full,  multipurpose  develop- 
ment, and  a  Federal  dam  at  Knowles,  one  of 
the  three  remaining  storage  sites  on  the 
Columbia  River  in  the  United  States.  What 
Knowles  would  accomplish  will  be  discussed 
later. 

Though  the  tribal  coimcU  passed  a  resolu- 
tion "unalterably"  opposing  Knowles.  It  ap- 
pears they  are  really  less  Interested  in  who 
builds  what  dam,  or  whether  it  Is  full  Fed- 
eral development  in  the  Interest  of  all  the 
people  or  an  extension  of  private  monopoly, 
than  they  are  In  who  will  pay  them  most 
In  settlement  of  their  claims.  Walter  Mori- 
geau,  chairman  of  the  tribal  council,  made 
this  clear  at  the  hearing  in  Washington  on 
the  project  last  September. 

"Senator  Fono.  From  your  statement  Just 
made,  I  get  the  impression  that  if  negoti- 
ations were  entered  into  prior  to  the  authori- 
zation of  this  iiroject.  and.  in  looking  at 
your  statement,  that  if  you  were  assured  that 
you  would  be  compensated  for  tribal  values, 
a  substantial  part  of  the  objection  of  the 
tribal  coimcil  would  be  dissipated? 

"Mr.  Waltb  Mobicsau.  That  is  true. 

"Senator  FOMO.  Is  that  correct? 

"Mr.  Waltek  Mokigkav.  That  is  true. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Senator  MrrCALr.  If  you  were  convinced, 
in  order  to  bring  out  what  I  think  Senator 
Fono  was  aiming  at.  if  you  were  convinced 
that  the  best  deal  for  the  Indians  was  to 
get  a  block  of  power  reserved  and  Knowles 
Dam  built,  you  would  be  for  Knowles? 

"Mr.  Waltzb  Mobigeatt.  If  It  proved  to  be 
a  better  deal  than  two  and  four  would  be." 

There  appears  to  be  little  desire  among 
tbe  Indians  to  try  to  build  the  dams  them- 
selves. Hiring  an  engineer  to  report  on  such 
a  poesibUlty  was  apparently  designed  to 
strengthen  their  bargaining  power.  The  en- 
gineering proposal  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  serious  one.  Ftor  example,  the  engineer  who 
reported  on  the  four-small-dam  alternative, 
said  it  cotild  be  buUt  very  cheaply.  But  he 
did  not  Include  the  cost  of  relocating  the 
railway,  highway,  and  other  utilities  which 
constitute  nearly  half  the  cost  of  the 
Knowles  project,  and  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  four-dam  alternative. 

Section  7  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  states 
that  in  order  to  grant  a  license  for  a  dam 
the  Conmiiseion  must  be  convinced  the  proj- 
ect is:  "best  adapted  to  develop,  conserve, 
and  utilize  in  the  public  interest  the  water 
resources  of  the  region,  if  it  be  satisfied  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  carry  out 
such  plans." 

Licensing  of  the  small.  Biiffalo  Rapids 
dams  would  be  a  more  shocking  violation 
of  this  basic  principle  of  river  development 
and  the  principles  of  conservation  entmbl- 
ated  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  than  was  the 
licensing  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  dams  to  the 
exclusion  of  Federal  HeUs  Canyon,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Idaho  Power  project  did 
provide  some  storage,  whereas  dams  at  Buf- 


falo Rapids  would  provide  none,  lliey  would 
penalize  both  Indians  and  whites  and  the 
whole  Northwest  and  the  Nation  by  preclud- 
ing flood  control,  recreation  and  cheap 
power.  Knowles  would  produce  six  times  as 
much  power,  which  would  be  sold  through 
the  Bonneville  marketing  system  at  its  post- 
age stamp  rate. 

Senator  Mctcalf  stated  categorically  at  the 
hearings  last  fall  that  settlement  of  Indian 
claims  would  be  made  by  negotiation,  not 
by  condemnation.  I  am  sure  that  the  In- 
dians would  receive  more  pay  in  power 
and/or  cash  settlement  from  the  Govern- 
ment than  they  could  hope  for  through  some 
sort  of  deal  with  the  power  company,  which 
is  concerned  with  profits  only.  The  com- 
pany's interest  in  Buffalo  Rapids  dams  is 
limited  to  the  goal  of  defeating  or  delasring 
Knowles  to  keep  competition  from  cheap 
power  (wholesale  only)  out  of  its  territory. 

You  refer  to  the  treaty  of  1855,  implying 
that  the  tribes'  best  interest  is  to  see  that 
it  Is  carried  out  to  the  letter.  I  submit  that 
this  is  a  backward  view.  The  tribes'  In- 
terests will  be  better  served  by  considering 
all  the  alternatives  for  the  present  and  the 
future.    There  are  fo\u-: 

(1)  Maintenance  of  the  status  quo:  Lake 
County  is  a  depressed  area.  The  situation 
was  so  bad  it  was  one  of  two  counties  selected 
for  a  special  economic  study  by  the  State 
college  several  years  before  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  was  passed.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  designated  a  depressed  area  after 
the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  Is  at 
least  as  serioxu  for  Indians  as  for  whites. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  industry 
with  year-round  payrolls  Is  needed. 

(3)  Construction  of  Buffalo  Rapids  run- 
<tf -river-dams  by  Montana  Power  Co.:  These 
dams  would  pay  taxes  and  would  to  that 
extent  assist  county  government.  However, 
there  has  been  one  company  dam  in  Lake 
Coimty  since  1939  and  it  has  done  little  to 
improve  economic  conditions.  It  employs 
16  men,  and  Its  rates  are  too  high  to  attract 
Industry.  Contrast  the  1.67  mills  per  kllo- 
watt-hoiu-  paid  by  Anaconda  Aluminum  Co. 
to  Bonneville,  which  markets  power  from 
Hungry  Horse,  with  the  6  to  6Jt  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  which  Anaconda  Copper  Co. 
pays  to  Montana  Power. 

True,  the  company  does  pay  the  Indians 
rent  for  Kerr  Dam  site.  But  they  are  not  as 
"ready  and  willing"  to  pay  it  as  their  pub- 
licity would  lead  one  to  believe.  In  1954  the 
company  installed  a  third  generator  at  Kerr 
Dam,  enabled  to  do  so  by  storage  from  newly 
constructed  Federal  Hungry  Horse  Dam. 
The  Indians  claimed  additional  rent  for  the 
third  generator,  but  the  company  refused  to 
pay  it.  The  Indians  took  their  case  to  court 
and  won.  but  the  company  appealed,  so  the 
tribes  have  had  to  inciu'  the  expense  of  long 
drawn  out  litigation  to  force  the  company 
to  pay.  The  case  was  not  finally  settled 
until  1962.  So  the  company's  protestations 
of  solicitude  for  the  Indians'  welfare  must 
be  scrutinized  carefully,  not  taken  at  face 
value. 

Most  of  the  Indians  fear  entanglements 
with  the  company,  and  with  good  reason. 
Entanglements  would  most  probably  ensue  if 
Knowles  is  not  authorized. 

(3)  Construction  of  Buffalo  Rapids  dams 
by  the  tribes:  If  Knowles  fails  of  authoriza- 
tion the  tribes  might  conceivably  succeed  in 
getting  a  license  to  build  the  small  dams, 
because  the  Federal  Power  Act  gives  prefer- 
ence to  public  bodies.  (Sec.  7.)  Possibly 
they  could  raise  necessary  funds  through 
sale  of  revenue  bonds  and  hire  competent 
management.  But  how  or  where  could  they 
market  their  power? 

They  could  use  some  of  it  on  the  reserva- 
tion to  establish  industries  of  their  own,  or 
attract  new  Indiutry  set  up  by  others.  For 
the  rest  would   they  not  be  "captive"  to 


Montana  Power  Company  which  has  the  only 
transmission  lines?  Canyon  Ferry,  a  Inderal 
dam  across  the  Continental  Divide  is  Just 
such  a  captive  dam.  The  company  has  the 
only  transmission  line.  It  buys  power  at 
ridiculously  low  rates  at  the  dam  and  sells 
It  at  its  own  high  rates  at  Helena,  only  a  few 
miles  away. 

The  company  would  have  the  tribes  over  a 
barrel. 

(4)  Knowles  Dam:  Knowles  is  required 
for  fiood  control  storage  on  the  Coliuabia. 
Damage  now  averages  S24  million  annually. 
It  will  increase  as  population  in  the  lower 
valley  increases. 

In  1948.  88  lives  were  lost.  No  one  knows 
when  the  next  great  fiood  wiU  occur,  but 
that  it  will  come  is  statlstlcaUy  predictable. 

The  Clark  Fcx-k-Pendoreille  Is  a  heavy 
contributor  to  fioods.  ranking  only  a  few 
percentage  points  below  the  main  stem  of 
the  Columbia  and  the  Kootenai,  and  weU 
above  the  Snake,  Salmon  or  any  other  tribu- 
tary. 

Choice  of  sites:  The  Paradise  site  Is  better 
than  Knowles  because  It  would  control  two 
rivers  with  one  dam.  It  has  been  ruled  out 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  because  the  coat 
of  relocating  two  m^iniin^i  railroads  was 
prohibitive. 

Knowles.  about  7  miles  upstream  from 
Paradise,  is  the  next  best  site,  and  economi- 
cally feasible.  It  is  on  a  "harnessed"  stretch 
of  the  Flathead  River:  there  are  dams  both 
above  and  below  it.  If  Knowles  la  not 
authorized,  flood  control  requirements  will 
necessitate  several  dams  farUier  upstream, 
in  Glacier  Park,  the  Bob  MarshaU  Wilder- 
ness and  the  Upper  Blackfoot. 

If  it  were  a  question  of  wUdemess  verstis 
Indians,  I  would  say  without  question,  "Sac- 
rifice the  wilderness."  But  I  do  not  believe 
Knowles  wiU  hurt  the  Indians:  rather  It 
will  help  them. 

Knowles  and  power:  If  the  corps  had  not 
planned  to  include  generating  faelUtles  at 
Knowles  the  dam  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  constructed  long  since.  But  Theodore 
Rooeevelt  said,  back  In  1908: 

"It  seems  clear  that  Justice  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  demands  that  when 
the  Government  is  or  may  be  called  upon 
to  imiMt>ve  a  stream  the  improvement  should 
be  made  to  pay  for  Itself,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable." 

For  many  years  this  has  been  the  aooepted 
policy  of  both  political  parties.  Now  users 
of  electricity,  not  taxpayers,  pay  for  the 
portion  of  the  cost  of  multipurpose  danu 
attributable  to  power,  and  often  substdize 
a  portion  of  Irrigation  coats  as  wvU. 

Senator  MnrcALr's  article  In  the  July  Issue 
of  Public  Poww  gives  power  statistics  for 
Knowles  and  the  Buffalo  Rapids  Dams.  Tou 
will  see  that  in  addition  to  developing  307 
megawatts  at  site,  compared  to  only  148 
megawatts  at  Buffalo  Rapids.  Knowles  de- 
velops, at  practically  no  additional  cost.  686 
megawatts  at  downstream  dams,  public  and 
private  alike,  as  shown  oa  the  BonneviUe 
River  chart.  The  Biiffalo  Rapids  dams,  be- 
caxise  they  create  no  storage,  do  not  add  a 
single  kilowatt  downstream.  So  the  oom- 
parlson  Is  963  to  148.  or  6  to  1. 

Montana  Power  Oo.  vwsus  Knowles:  Since 
it  could  buy  power  from  the  public  dam 
more  cheaply  than  it  could  generate  power 
at  Buffalo  Rapids,  why  does  Montana  Power 
Co.  oppose  Knowles?  It  now  buys  60.000 
kilowatts  of  Bonneville  and  has  Just  signed 
a  30-year  contract  for  80.000  kilowatts  from 
Hanford. 

This  is  a  question  many  of  the  company's 
stockholders  might  ask  If  they  were  aware 
of  the  fact.  But  this  Is  one  of  the  facts 
the  company  does  not  include  in  its  propa- 
ganda. 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  that  the  company 
has,  by  its  own  account,  a  70-peroent  monop- 
oly of  electric  distribution  in  the  Stats  of 
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for  tba 
If  built  by  the  Indtaas. 
at  4.17  mllli  per  kUowatt-boor.  Tba  aver- 
age price  of  Columbia  Rlvsr  power  mar- 
keted by  BPA  during  IMS  waa  S.M  mills 
per  kllowatt-bour.  Thla  difference  In  prlee 
might  wtil  mean  the  difference  between 
being  aUe  to  attract  industry  and  not  being 
able  to.  As  suggested  under  alternative  3. 
If  the  tnbea  built  the  small  dams  them- 
selves, they  might  be  left  with  more  power 
than  they  oould  uae  or  market  on  the  ree- 
ervatlon. and  find  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  Montana  Power  Co. 

In  chooatng  between  these  four  altema- 
tlvaa  X  baive  no  bssltatlon  In  awlertlng 
Knowiss  aa  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
Indiana. 

Thste  Is  now  severe  unemployment  on 
the  nathead  Beeervatlon.  and  eomething 
must  be  do«e  to  Inereaas  employment. 

The  tribes  wUl  be  paid  for  the  value  of 
their  powenltes.  and  since  the  power  de- 
veloped by  a  Federal  dam  will  be  consider- 
ably cheaper  and  therefore  more  attractive 
to  Indttstry,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Indiana 
will  derive  greater  beneflta  from  the  Federal 
dam  than  from  oonstruetlng  the  small  dama 
themselvea.  or  from  renting  their  power- 
sites  to  Montana  Fower  Co. 

In  addition,  the  rest  of  the  Northwest  and 
the  Nation  will  derive  great  beaoftto  from 
Knowlea.  and  would  be  harmed  by  extension 
of  Montana  Power  Co.1i  monopoly.  TlM 
rigbta  and  welfare  of  theee  mllllona  of  non- 
Indians.  In  common  with  their  Indian  fel- 
low dtlaens.  alao  deserve  to  be  oonsidered. 

Father  Byrne,  whom  you  mention,  assisted 
me  at  various  timee  in  registering  and  per- 
suading the  Indians  in  his  parish  to  vota. 
During  our  long  drives  together  we  seemed 
to  be  in  fun  agreement,  and  at  that  ttane  be 
did  not  seem  to  think  Federal  Knowlee  Dam 
a  threat,  but  rather  an  opptvtunlty  for  the 
Indians  and  their  children  to  reallae  their 
aspirations  more  fully.  That  was  btf ore  the 
tribal  council  decided  to  employ  an  engineer 
to  help  them  establish  an  asking  price  for 
their  claims.  Like  me.  at  tiiat  time  he  did 
see  the  power  monopoly  as  a  menace. 

I  bdleve  that  members  of  the  tribes  gen- 
erally regard  Senator  I«b  MrrcALr,  Senator 
MAWsmtLo.  and  Congressman  OLBsif ,  an  sup- 
porters of  Knowlee.  as  was  the  lata  Senator 
Murray,  as  their  true  friends  and  ehamphna. 
Father  Byrne  also  often  expressed  ttils  belief 
to  me.  An  three  have  recognised  the  Indians' 
right  to  settlement  for  their  power  sltee.  and 
have  Insisted  that  the  claim  should  be  settled 
by  negotiation,  not  by  condemnation. 

comcxNTa  ON  aoKs  sTATsKxim  nr  tous 


You  state.  "Reereatlanal  facUitlea  and 
property  holdings  along  the  ahores  of  the 
low  dam  pools  would  have  high  value  com- 
pared with  Knowlea."  I  Uve  within  16  mUes 
of  the  Buffalo  Rapids  sites,  within  40  miles 
of  the  Knowles  sits.  I  know  the  terrain 
well.  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  who  has 
seen  it  could  reach  such  a  conclusion.  This 
is  one  of  the  statementa  which  occasioned 
my  initial  coomient  that  your  editorial  is 
based  OB  inadequate  information.  It  is  part 
of  the  company's  propaganda  put  out  for 
nonresident  consumption. 

The  land  above  the  Buffalo  Rapids  sites  is 
low.  flat,  dry  grassland.  The  only  treee  are 
in  the  river  bottom  and  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  water. 

In  contrast,  the  reeervolr  created  by 
Knowles  would  be  72  miles  long.  It  would 
Include,  In  addition  to  this  flat  treeless  area 
a  deep  canyon  winding  between  steep  moun- 
tain walla,  some  bare  and  roefej.  some  covered 
with  forasta.  for  more  tbaa  Winlles  upatream 
from  the  dam.   Arms  of  tba  lake  would  reach 
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tba  ivper  porttoML  A  tnuMoontlnental  blgh- 
wmj  mas  ak»g  tba  aoutb  shore. 

Tha  ladlaa  raaorvatlon  extemk  to  within 
a  abort  distance  of  the  dam  so  that  they 
wouki  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  best 
sites  on  this  long  and  varied  shoreline  to 
develop  tourist  facllltlea.  The  tribea  have 
already  had  experience  in  this  fleld.  They 
have  built  and  operate  a  bathhouae  at 
Hot  Springs.  And  they  have  leased  tribal 
property  at  Blue  Bay  on  Flathead  Lake  to  a 
private  <^>erator  for  a  motel  and  lodge. 

"Hie  oppoaltlon  has  made  mucn  of  the 
"mudflat"  argument  against  Knowlee.  Be- 
cause It  Is  a  storage  project  It  doee  have  a 
aeasonal  drawdown.  So  does  Himgry  Horss 
Dam.  and  so  does  nathead  Lake.  But  both 
are  line  recreation  attractlona.  They  are  full 
during  the  summer  recreation  season  Just  as 
Knowles  would  be.  This  Is  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  operated  as  flood  oon- 
tRd  projecte  to  eateh  and  hold  deetruetlve 
spring  vaA  early  summer  runoff,  haid  It  tm- 
til  late  fall  and  winter  when  normal  river- 
flow  la  low.  and  then  release  It.  The  Co- 
lumbia Is  fortunata  in  that,  unlike  many 
other  areas,  most  of  Ita  water  uses.  Including 
recreatloa.  requlra  the  same  water  manage- 
ment schedule. 

Both  the  Corpa  of  Bnglneera  and  the 
Bureau  of  Beelamatlon  have  eatlmated  the 
recreation  potential  of  the  Knowlea  neaeivete 
as  far  greater  tban  that  of  the  BoAdo  Etaplds 
smaU  pondage  reservoirs.  As  you  know,  an 
act  of  1958  now  makes  recreation  one  of  the 
main  purpoeee  of  Federal  leeeiioire.  not  Just 
an  afterthou^t.  Since  the  tribes  own  a 
great  deal  of  the  shoreline  they  are  In  a 
position  to  benefit  greatly. 

Tour  editorial  mentlona  that  the  area  to 
be  flooded  la  "sssentlal  to  four  Indian  cattle 
asBodatlons.'*  The  mlnutee  of  the  tribal 
coimcil  for  July  13,  IMS.  show  that  though 
4  associations  would  be  affected,  only  35 
of  the  many  Indiana  irtw  raise  cattle  btf  ong 
to  these  assocUtlons  to  which  tribal  gracing 
lands  are  leased.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
reported  to  me  by  a  men^ier  of  the  tribe  that 
they  pay  rent  of  only  $8,702.  Aooording  to 
aome  of  my  Indian  friends  there  Is  a  great 
deal  (tf  dlssatlsfaetloa  with  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Nor  ta  Indian  disss tisfaetlon  limited  to 
favoritism  in  the  matter  of  graslng  lands. 
There  Is  such  wldeq;>read  rtlssatlsfsrtlon  and 
distrust  of  the  council  as  preeently  constl- 
tutbd  that  a  group  caning  Itself  the  Flathead 
Kootenai  Organisation  has  sprung  up.  It 
claims  membership  of  over  50  percent  of  the 
enrolled  members  of  the  tribes  Uvlng  on  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation.  Ita  presi- 
dent teatlfled  in  favor  of  Knowles  at  the 
Washington  hearing  last  September. 

I  am  enclosing  a  folder  put  out  by  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  last  spring.  The  company 
reported  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  it  circulated  298.000  copies,  more  than 
enough  to  supply  every  family  in  the  State. 
The  mailing  list  Included  its  customers  tn 
Montana  and  ita  stockholders  throixghout 
the  country. 

Senator  MrrcAur  fotmd  the  material  in  the 
folder  "so  grossly  misleading  and  erroneous" 
he  felt  obUged  to  comment  on  it  in  a  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor.  A  copy  of  this  speech 
Is  also  induded  so  that  you  may  compare  the 
two. 

Just  as  the  company  tried  to  win  support 
for  ita  amaU  dams  from  wildlife  enthusiasts 
with  the  false  aUegaUon  that  Knowles  would 
destroy  the  Bison  range,  and  from  water 
users  with  the  false  charge  that  futurs  water 
rlghta  would  be  threatened  by  Knowlea,  In 
Uke  manner  it  has  undertaken  to  set  friends 
of  the  Indlane  against  Knowiss  by 
misreprsssntatlon. 

I  bdleve  the  true  intereeta  of  the  Indiaxts 
wlU  be  best  served  by  a  rational  study  of 
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present  day  dtsmatlves  and  by  patient  and 
conilderata  uegoilatton. 

Since  K&owtaa  Dam.  an  sssentlal  part  of 
the  full.  aU-purposa  deveiopmant  of  tha 
great  OOlumMa  River,  la  of  futeftal  Impot' 
taaee  to  tba  entire  Northwest,  I  urge  yoa  to 
have  a  competent  person  whose  dislnter- 
uslititlnnss  you  can  trust,  study  all  sides  of 
the  several  altematlvea  thoroughly  before 
you  arrive  at  conclusions. 

Otherwise  your  position,  ironlcaUy,  may 
contribute  to  the  defeat  of  your  true  desire 
to  aeslst  the  Ihdians. 
Slnosrely  yours. 

S.  B.  LOOAW. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU}.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MBTCALP.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Montana. 

Mr.  BiAMSFOSLD.  I  commmd  my 
dtsUngulabed  colleague  for  his  erer-ac- 
tire  Interest  In  the  developmoit  of  the 
natural  resources,  not  only  of  our  State 
of  Montana,  but  of  our  region  ot  the 
Northwest,  the  Rocky  Mountain  area, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  His  reoord 
has  been  consistent.  In  my  opinion,  he 
is  <me  of  the  solid,  soimd.  and  great 
Senators  of  our  generation.  He  does  his 
homewoik;  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks; 
and  whm  he  speaks,  he  is  listened  to. 

Statements  have  been  made  about 
power  development  in  western  Montana 
and  the  Montana  Power  Ca  The  diin- 
ing  light,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
the  Hungry  Horse  project,  about  which 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  not  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  bill;  it  is  not.  It  has 
been  authorised,  money  has  been  appro- 
priated, it  is  operating,  and  it  is  provid- 
ing a  financial  return  to  the  Gtovem- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  Riooro  should  show  that 
while  the  Montana  Power  Co.  is  opposed 
to  Knoides  Dam.  as  it  was  opposed  to  the 
Hungry  Horse  project  in  the  Flathead 
country,  because  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam 
the  following  has  occurred: 

First  The  Montana  Power  Co.  was  able 
to  tnstaU  a  56,000-kUowatt  generator  at 
Kerr  Dam  on  the  Flathead  River  because 
of  the  storage  facilities  at  Hungry 
Horse. 

Second.  Tlie  Montana  Power  Co., 
though  opposed  to  the  construction  of 
Hungry  Horse,  has  a  20-year  contract, 
entered  into  in  1955,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  raiewaUe  every 
year— this  statement  is  subject  to  our- 
rectkm— for  60,000  kilowatts  of  Bonne- 
ville power  from  Hungry  Horse,  which  it 
buys  at  the  rate  of  S.5  mills  and  feeds  into 
its  own  system  to  sell  to  its  customers  at 
a  higher  rate. 

Third.  The  rates  of  RSA's  in  western 
Montana  have  been  reduced  because  of 
Hungry  Horse  power,  from  between  8 
and  9  mills  per  kilowaU  to  3.1  mills  per 
kilowatt. 

Fourth.  Because  of  Hungry  Horse,  the 
Anaconda  Co.  built  an  aluminum  plauit 
at  Columbia  Falls,  Mont,  which  at  the 
present  time  employs  around  600  pa>- 
sons.  With  the  expansion  of  the  plant. 
It  is  anticipated  that  several  hundred 
more  wDl  be  added. 

Fifth.  In  Flathead  County,  where  the 
Hungry  Horse  project  is  located,  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  county  has  incx«ased 
from  around  $35  million  to  around  SlOO 
million. 
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Sixth,  Because  of  Hungry  Horse  power, 
the  Victor  Chemical  Cb.  of  Sliver  Bow. 
between  Butte  and  Anaeonda^  and  other 
industrial  facilities  have  oome  into  wes^ 
em  ^^**"^^»*ft 

Seventh.  Because  of  these  new  indus- 
tries, the  tax  base  has  beoi  broadened 
rather  than  restricted,  with  the  result 
that  more  people  are  paying  more  taxes 
to  the  coimties  in  which  these  industries 
are  located,  to  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment 

Eighth.  The  repayment  on  the  sched- 
ule of  Hungry  Horse  is  current,  and  over 
$35  million  has  been  paid  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Ninth.  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir  has  de- 
velwed  into  a  tremendous  recreatioxua 
and  fishing  area  and  has  contributed  to 
the  well-being  of  thousands  of  our  peo- 
jde  not  only  from  Montana  but  from  over 
the  Natlona  as  a  whole. 

Tenth.  Nobody  has  been  hurt  by  Hun- 
gry Horse  because  the  coimty  in  which 
it  is  located,  western  Mimtana  which  it 
serves,  the  Mcmtana  Power  Co..  and  the 
REA's  have  benefited. 

Eleventh.  The  Hungry  Horse  is  an  in- 
vestment in  America  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  my  State  and  Nation;  is 
fully  repayable,  and  It  is  anticipated  that 
it  will  be  paid  out  in  50  years  or  less. 

Twelfth.  Actually,  structures  of  this 
type  will  produce  power  for  hundreds  of 
years,  even  after  they  are  paid  fen*,  and 
should  be  looked  on  as  assets,  not  as  li- 
abilities. 

Thirteenth.  A  block  of  approximately 
200,000  kilowatts  of  Hungry  Horse  power 
has  beaa.  allocated  to  Montana  the  first 
such  preference  ever  made  and  one 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  pattern  for  all 
Federal  projects  in  Montana  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  having  that  in  mind,  it 
was  my  privilege  and  that  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Montana  IhLr. 
Mktcalp],  to  introduce  once  again  a  bUl 
which  would  seek  to  place  in  Montana  a 
priority  or  a  preference,  so  far  as  power 
allocations  are  concerned,  as  it  affects 
projects  which  are  developed  in  our  State 
on  a  multipurpose  basis. 

I  J<rin  with  my  cfdleagoe  in  saying  that 
so  far  as  dams  buHt  only  tot  ttie  purpose 
of  generating  electricity  are  concerned,  I 
beUeve  private  utilities  should  come  first 
But  as  to  projects  having  a  multipurpose 
effect  such  as  Knowles,  Hungry  Horse, 
Libby,  and  Yellow  Tall,  which  is  now 
under  construction,  whose  uses  will  In- 
clude recreation,  flood  control,  reclama- 
tion, irrigation,  as  w^  as  power,  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  clear-cut 
responsibility  to  the  people. 

If  private  power  companies  were  will- 
ing to  build  multipurpose  projects  and 
give  to  the  people  the  same  benefits.  I 
would  favor  the  private  power  companies, 
zkot  the  Federal  Oovemment  building 
such  projects. 

I  hope  the  bill  wiU  be  passed.  I  thank 
my  c<rfleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Montana  for  his  com- 
ments. He  has  eloquently  told  the  his- 
tory of  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  It  is  a  story 
that  could  be  rq>eated  over  and  over 
again  with  respect  to  tha  other  malti- 
mirpose  dams  built  in  upstream  States. 


It  is  essential  to  ttie  development  of  the 
lesomwis  ot  the  States  in  which  these 
dams  are  located  that  at-stte  power  reeer- 
vatlODS  be  movided. 

I  reiterate  what  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  said:  If  Montana  Power  Co. 
or  any  other  i»-lvate  power  company  wQl 
come  before  Congress  and  say  that  it  wQl 
build  a  dam  of  the  same  quaUtar  and  size 
so  as  adequately  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
a  multipurpose  project,  such  as  Knowles 
Dam  wUl  do,  I  will  support  it.  Just  as  my 
colleague  has  said  be  will  support  it 
But  Montana  Power  Oo.  has  never  oome 
before  Congress  and  adced  to  build 
Knowles  Dam.  It  has  always  come  be- 
fore Congress  with  an  jnsuffnfijpnt,  inade- 
quate program  of  partial  construction. 
We  in  the  State  of  ^"Tti"*!!  can  no 
longer  attord  to  waste  our  resources. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  who  is  revxuMible— 
more  than  any  other  man  in  tha  Na- 
tion— ^f  or  construction  of  the  Hungry 
Horse  Reservoir  and  the  devdopoMnt  of 
the  area  of  weston  ^n»*«^«««  to  lAilofa 
he  has  referred.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him  for  drawing  the  analogy  and  mak- 
ing the  comparison  between  Hungry 
KoTse  Dam  and  its  devekvment  and  the 
potentials  which  exist  at  Knowles. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  3  of  House  biU  8016.  a 
Federal  project  known  as  the  Trotters 
Shoals  Dam  and  Reservoir  Is  authorlaed 
to  be  constructed.  TUs  is  a  project  to  be 
located  on  the  Savannah  River,  irtiieh  is 
the  border  of  South  o^m^lna  sod  Oeor- 
gia,  approximately  halfway  between  two 
other  existing  Federal  dams  and  reser- 
voirs, HartweU  Dam  and  dark  mu  Dam. 
It  is  my  intmtlon  today  to  voice  the  very 
strong  objections  (tf  the  people  ot  South 
Carolina,  and  a  great  many  in  Oeorgia, 
who  oppose  construction  of  this  third 
Federal  dam.  Hie  Senate  Public  Works 
C(Hnmittee,  in  «^»"«'»H<"g  House  biU  8016 
so  as  to  include  the  authorisation  of  this 
particular  project  did  ao  without  the 
benefit  of  any  heartngs.  Last  year  this 
item  was  added  to  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
fioor  without  hearings,  but  was  deleted 
In  conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Senate  committee  has  hdd  no  haarlnrn 
on  this  project  either  this  year  or  pre- 
viously. On  the  other  hand,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  held  heartaigs  on  this 
project,  and  It  has  declined  to  act  upon 
it  favorably.  At  the  House  hearing, 
numerous  individuals,  testtfying  on  be- 
half of  themaetres  and  kical  eivle,  busi- 
ness, and  governmental  bodies,  voleed 
their  very  stnmg  opposition  to  this  proj- 
ect. Tlie  hearings  whi^  were  held  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  were  concluded 
earlier  this  year.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  have  only  been  printed  in  the 
last  few  days  and.  therefore,  have  not 
been  available  for  public  review  and  dls- 
oussion.  These  are  the  oidy  hearings 
from  which  the  Senate  miiAit  Judge  the 
issue,  based  upon  the  facts  presented  by 
the  people  and  groups  most  closets  con- 
cerned, that  are  available  to  us. 

lliere  are  many  strong  and  avpealing 
reasons  for  the  defeat  of  this  proposal, 
and  the  proponenU  of  it  laek  tiie  factual 
argummts   to  sustain   their   position. 
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BBriier  (hli  jMr,  tte  PreaidtfU  of  tbe 
United  8«*(  •  diUfwed  ui  addiMs  to 

tlM  COSUBit  IM  fOV  ] 

mcnt  At  tneooocluilon  of  hit : 
tlien  «••  »  mMtUm-and-ancwer  period. 
Ih  zMpooee  to  one  question.  President 
Kennedy  ami,  tm  rqxurted  in  tlie  Well 
,8toeet  Joan  tl  of  Ifejr  10: 

In  itontdtfy  wImUmt  a  Hteelilc  danuite 
itoonld  to  pul  Uel7  or  prlv»toly  daTcloped.  "I 
voold  put  tl0  burden  of  proof  upon  tbe 
IManl  Ocnrti  ninent  to  prow  thaX  the  tlte 
win  Bot  b«  a  toffOKtaly  devrtcped.  that  the 
eMffcie  tpovld  not  to  ■ettfcrtory.  end  that 
catf  tiM  nd)  ml  OownaMnt  max  do  it,  to- 
tae  Z  would  I  opport  the  projeot." 
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Judsed  In 


ttils  project 


the  Ught  of  this  criteria 


wbiidti  was  a  moonoed  by  the  President. 


ihonld.  by  aU  means,  be  de- 


feated! If  tlis  project  is  autborlaed  and 


eonstrueted, 
verse  effect 


it  would  have  a  rezy  ad- 
upon'  both  South  Carolina 
and.  indeed,  the  Nation. 
While  this  Aonttofersy  was  at  first  of 
CBij  local  sli  Titflfjance,  tt  is  now  attraet- 
Inc  nationalkttentlon.  m  the  July  1963. 
edition  of  Mktion's  Business,  an  article. 
entitled  'Wted  States  Ulktereuts  Own 
Job-liaklxw  aoal."  is  deroted  to  this 
partlealar  p  t>jeet.  This  is  a  Tcry  con- 
else  and  ti  H.ttie>-point  article,  and  I 
should  like  t  >  read  from  it,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  ecri  leagues  In  the  Senate: 


|l¥om    Ifktla  Hi 


Vtnram  Btai 


Vrontler,  In  Ita  effort*  to  move 

with  T%or  on  many  fronts,  aonetbnee 

that  Its  un  band  la 

'  that  tta  right  hand  la  doing. 

>ple  U  aroualng  Inorearing 

and  heated  debate  In 

States. 

of  the  Interior  wants  to 

nUnSon  IMeral  dam  at  Ttottars 

Savannah  River,  whldi  forms 

between  South  Carolina  and 


at 

4  A  current 
a*tentlon  m 
two 

THe 
bollda  t7» 
Shoals  on  ttM 
«he  beundar] 


ttoHk.  Vxiatlni 
It  Joto. 
needed  in  an 
Bine  oonnUei 


pajiDUs. 


irneni  iloymcnt. 


F  Mieral 


contend  that  tbe  dam  would 

minton   In  private   Induelry 

along  the  river,  bringing  with 

and  tax  revenue  vitally 

which  Includes  more  than 

cisislflert  as  depressed  by  the 

Administration, 
■opoeed  dam.  BepuUlean  Sep- 
Wiu-UM  H.  HasawA.  of  Ohio,  a 
House  Committee  on  Public 

TO 


Bedevel  ipment 


olr  Ue 


magaslne,    July 
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UwiiaBcurs  Owh  Jobmakinc 
PiojacT  PontTB  Up  Oomfuct 


ia«' 

NatloB'k  most  pressing  prob- 

Mere  than  4  mllUon 

memployed.    Tto  admlnlstra- 

spend  more  money,  establish 

IhiUd  more  public  wortn,  make 

•ptabllah  more  federal  agencies. 

payrtdl — all  In  the  h<q^ 

unemployment  rate.    Svery- 

that  hope. 

of  the  New  nontlerl  program 

I  lasting  Jota  because  It  Ignores 

by  which  joto  ar»  made. 

Rtmtler  pushes  some  pro- 

about  the  sinoerity  of  Its 

unemployment." 

which  would  stem  the 

about    66    miles    above 

Is  part  of   an   ll-dam   plan 

Congress  In   1*44  for  Federal 

of  the  river.    Two  of  the  dams 

The  Claik  Hill  Dam  and 

It  the  southern  end  of  the  dls- 


wmder 


S  ipals. 


putad  as-mlle  stntA  e(  river.  BartwaU  Dam 
and  Heservolr  at  the  aorthem  end.  The  res- 
ervoir farmed  by  Ttottere  Shoals  would  flood 
M.00O  aerev  to  bridge  the  gap  creating  a 
string  of  thiwe  latoa  linked  together  1^  dams, 
fills  remaining  stretch  of  river  totweeu  the 
two  existing  »eeer>oli's  Is  described  as  '*the 
flneet  Industrial  area  In  tbe  entire  South- 
eastsm  United  States"  by  Charlee  B.  Daniel, 
board  chairman  of  the  Daniel  Construction 
Co..  an  International  Industrial  contracting 
Arm  located  In  Oreenvllle,  S.C. 


SAT     kMMtk     Of     DISFOTS     IS     BVrrABLX 
LOCATION  VOB  PLANTS  Df  DBPUTB  IS  SXHTASLB 

"We  have  located  eight  major  sites  here 
suitable  for  large  processing  plants,  and  be- 
hind these  plants  would  grow  up  sui^xvilng 
plants."  lir.  Daniel  says.  "This  area  1b 
Meesed  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  free- 
itowing  water.  One  of  the  largest  nattiral  gas 
hnee  In  America  crosses  it.  Squally  large 
liquid  petroleum  Unes  cross  It.  There  are 
two  railroads  and  truck  and  air  tranm>arta- 
tion.  More  Important,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  people  on  both  sldee  of  the  river 
who  deeperately  need  Joto. 

"ify  firm  has  47  Industrial  prospects  that 
want  to  build  new  plants  In  the  Southeast, 
■very  year  It  becomes  more  dUSeult  to  find 
sltee  such  as  this  for  plants  vrtilch  require  a 
great  amount  of  water.  I  confidently  to- 
lleve  that  we  can  have  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion worth  of  Industry  along  this  stretch  of 
river  and  In  tto  supporting  areas  within  tto 
next  10  to  IB  years. 

'^ut  If  tto  Ttotters  Shoals  Dam  Is  built, 
It  will  knock  out  tto  possibility  of  tto  pri- 
mary plants  along  tto  river  and  their  satel- 
Ute  plants." 

Gov.  Donald  8.  Russell  of  South  CanAlna 
has  spoken  out  In  <^poeltlon  to  TVotters 
Shoals,  and  Georgia  Gov.  Carl  B.  Sanders  says 
ttot  he  might  alter  lUs  earlier  a{q;>roval  of  tto 
dam  If  private  development  is  an  Immediate 
protablllty.  Oongreeslonal  delegations  from 
tto  two  Stetee  are  split. 

In  tto  light  of  growing  opposition  from 
tto  region  Involved  and  tto  apparent  Incon- 
sistency with  the  administration's  professed 
alms  of  boosting  employment  and  encourag- 
ing industrial  development  of  depreesed 
areas,  why  is  tto  Ihteripr  Department  push- 
ing for  congressional  authorlBatlon  of  lYot- 
ters  Shoals? 

Secretary  xA  tto  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
says:  i 

"Tlie  Sootheast  Is  one  of  tto  few  areas 
where  clean,  freeh  water  is  ^111  available  In 
substantial  supply.  In  our^^udgment.  tto 
only  prudent  course  is  to  devM>p  and  eon- 
serve  thcee  great  water  reaouroM  expediti- 
ously and  Jiadldously. 

"This  is  a  project  with  substantial  power 
potential  in  an  area  where  the  preference  cus- 
tomers need  more  power. 

"Located  between  the  Clark  Hill  and  Hart- 
weU  projects,  the  three  contiguous  lakes  will 
form  a  recreation  complex  of  national  slgnlfl- 
eance. 

"In  addition,  since  this  is  developing  into 
one  of  the  great  indiistrial  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion, abimdant  clean,  fresh  water  will  to 
available  tat  municipal  and  industrial  use." 

WHAT    ADVOCATX8    SAT 

Supporters  of  the  Trotters  Shoals  project 
contend  ttot  it  would  create  Joto  and 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  region  by  en- 
hancing ite  recreational  facilities  and  by 
attracting  Industry  to  the  reservoir's  water 
supply.  Local  business  and  dvic  leaders, 
however,  point  to  tto  Clark  Hill  and  Hart- 
well  installations  as  evidence  that  this  Just 
doesnt  toppen. 

"We  judge  tto  future  by  the  piwt.  The 
bviildlng  of  the  Clark  Hill  and  Hartwell  proj- 
ecte  has  formed  industrial  dsaerte  with  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  acres  of  water  down 
tto  middle,"  declares  B.  H.  Agnew  of  Starr. 
S.C..  former  president  of  the  South  Carolina 


nam  Bureau  Federation  and  a  trustee  of 
Anderson  County  School  DIstrlet  Mo.  8. 

"What  we  need  Is  not  more  rsereatlonal 
facilltlas,  but  more  Joto  and  more  tax  in- 
eoma  for  an  expanding  educational  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  It's  tto  damage  ttot 
Trotters  Shoals  woiild  bring  to  the  Industrial 
and  agricultural  future  of  our  area  ttot 
really  hurts.  It  huits  because  it  clouds  tto 
chancee  for  economic  progress  and  educa- 
tional advancement.  Our  youth  must  be 
well  trained.  Training  Inchides  totter 
schools.  Better  schot^  cost  more  money, 
and  Trotters  Shoals  offers  no  money.  Pri- 
vate Industry  does — it  pays  taxes." 

The  ooxmties  on  both  the  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  sides  of  tto  Clark  Hill  Reeervoir 
are  listed  as  depressed,  as  are  all  of  the 
Georgia  countiee  extending  up  to  tto  Bart- 
well  Reeervoir.  These  and  other  adjoining 
counties  are  siiflering  a  constant  loss  of  pop- 
ulation as  their  residents,  particularly 
young  people,  go  elsevrtiere  looking  for  Jobs. 
Industrial  development  has  not  taken  up 
the  slack  in  employment  created  by  tto  re- 
gion's declining  apiculture. 

"My  experience  has  been  ttot  water-using 
Industries  wont  locate  on  a  Pederal  reser- 
voir," says  Walter  W.  Harper,  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  Steto  Development  Board. 
"No  Industrial  development  has  resulted 
from  either  the  Hartwell  or  Clark  Hill  proj- 
ects. The  proposed  lYotters  ShMOs  project 
coet  the  area  at  least  one  substantial  indus- 
trial prospect  because  of  the  threat  of  a  Fed- 
eral dam." 

MeCormlck   County,   which    adjoins    tto 
Clark  HIU  Reservoir,  Is  the  single  South  Caro- 
lina county  in  this  area  listed  as  depreesed. 
Frank  B.  Harrison,  a  MCCormlck  attorney, ' 
says: 

"Clark  HlU  has  created  tremendous  prob- 
lems that  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  at- 
tract industry  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  attempting  to  overcome  in  the  past  10 
years.  We  fear  ttot  another  reeervoir  will 
undo  wtot  progrees  we  tove  made.  When 
a  corp<»atlon  finds  that  it  must  get  Federal 
approval  to  locate  on  the  reeervoir.  it  Just 
moves  on.  The  town  of  MoCormlck  had  to 
get  a  special  act  of  Congress  in  order  to  buy 
water  from  Clark  Hill. 

"The  recreatlcmal  facilitlee  offered  by  the 
reservoir  tovent  produced  any  Jobs,  either. 
The  people  that  come  to  Clark  Hill  may 
qiend  a  little  money  for  gaaoline,  bait  or 
food,  but  most  of  them  come  from  less  than 
100  mllea  away  and  bring  it  with  them." 


TUX  visw  raoK 
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On  tto  Georgia  side  of  tto  Clark  Hill 
Reeervoir.  tto  picture  Is  much  tto  same. 
Harry  C.  Stewart,  mayor  of  Lincolnton  and 
an  automobile  dealer,  deecribes  it  this  way: 

"Most  of  our  timtorland  in  Lincoln  Qounty 
vras  flooded  by  the  lato.  Our  populati<m  is 
decreasing  and  per  capita  income  is  lees  than 
8800  a  year,  among  the  lowest  In  the  State. 
Tto  only  commercial  estabUshment  pro- 
duced in  our  comity  by  Clark  Hill  is  a  fish- 
ing camp  on  the  lake.  It  was  built  for  $100.- 
000  and  has  been  sold  three  times,  the  last 
time  for  840,000." 

The  situation  at  the  mcne  recently  ocMn- 
pleted  Hartwell  project  offers  no  more  en- 
couragement. No  new  industry  can  to  cited 
which  came  because  of  the  reservoir.  In 
fact,  one  factory  which  was  located  there 
tofore  the  dam  was  built — the  Utlca-Hohawk 
plant  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co. — is  currently 
trying  to  recover  damages  estimated  at  $1.5 
million  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  installa- 
tion. 

James  M.  Stepp.  a  professor  of  agricul- 
tural eocmomics  at  Clemson  College  who 
made  a  study  of  the  Trotters  Shoals  project 
for  tto  South  Carolina  State  Development 
Board,  offers  this  analysis: 

"The  most  Important  test  of  any  proposed 
reeouroe  development  project  is  simply  this: 
Will  the  net  longrun  effect  of  tto  project 
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to  more  and  better  Joto  or  fewer  and  poorer 
lota  for  tto*  people  of  tto  araaT  I  am  eoB- 
Tineed  that  tha  net  eaeet  of  tto  Tkottsra 
Shoals  ptojaet  woold  to  to  redtMe  both  ttie 
quantity  and  quality  of  eB4>loyment  oppor- 
tunltlea  in  Sooth  CWolina  and  Georgia. 

"Tto  ptoposed  projeot  would  severriy  re- 
strict and  psftiaps  destroy  tto  ability  of  the 
«rea  near  tto  reset  »(rfr  to  compete  for  the 
large  group  of  Industrtee  known  as  wet- 
proceas  industries." 

Profeesor  Stepp  llste  theee  factors:  Exist- 
ing sitss  would  to  flooded  by  the  reeervoir; 
industrial  elBuent  must  receive  more  costly 
treatment  if  discharged  Into  a  reeervoir  In- 
stead of  a  flowing  stream;  large  water-using 
industries  ordinarily  provided  their  own  wa- 
ter supply  facilities  and  prefer  river-bank 
sites  where  water  righto  are  included  in  real 
•state  profierty  rights;  uncertainty  would 
result  from  the  reservoir's  control  by  a  Fed- 
oral  agency  which  has  no  respMislbUlty  for 
local  industrial  devtiopment  and  is  governed 
by  poUOsa  and  political  pressures  originat- 
ing f sr  from  tto  area. 

"Since  World  War  n."  Professor  Stepp  adds, 
"about  80  new  wet-process  planto  tove  been 
built  on  the  free-flowing  portions  of  South 
CaroUaa'k  rivets,  whereas  only  one  has  been 
built  ad^teent  to  a  reservoir — and  that  ree- 
ervoir Is  owned  by  the  county  in  which  the 
plant  is  located." 

He  polBtB  out  ttot  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  doubttng  dalms  ttot  federally  owned 
iijs»voirs  on  tto  middle  Savannah  River 
would  form  tto  baMa  for  a  tonzlst  Industry 
ttot  would  provide  slaable  amirioymant. 
This  could  happen  only  if  large  numbers  of 
tourists  from  other  areas  were  persuaded  to 
vacation  there. 

aXA  HAS  A  HAND 

Because  of  tto  prospect  of  more  Federal 
hjrdroelectrtc  power  from  the  dam  for  pref- 
erence customers — ^Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Ad- 
ministration cooperatives  and  municipal 
power  facUltlea— a  significant  part  of  tto 
support  for  Ttotters  Shoals  has  come  from 
RBA  cooperatives.  Charles  A.  RoMnaon.  Jr.. 
staff  engineer  and  counsel  of  tto  National 
Rural  Blactrlo  Ooc^ieratlve  AssoclatlMi,  says; 

"Power  generated  at  Ttotters  Shoals  would 
be  marketed  by  the  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration In  Georgia,  south  Carolina,  and 
North  Carolina  wKh  i»lortty  to  preference 
customers.  RBA-flnanced  systMxu  in  those 
States  now  Obtain  wholesale  power  from 
Government  dams,  via  tto  Southeastern 
Power  Admlnlatratlon.  and  from  investor- 
owned  utill^  oompaniea.  The  major  portion 
of  the  energy  purchased  by  the  cooperatives 
comes  from  investor-owned  utilities. 

"Federal  Power  Commission  estimates  show 
that  loads  are  doubling  ea^  14  years  in  the 
area  to  be  served  by  Trotters  Shoals.  If  Fsd- 
eral  power  is  to  remain  a  significant  factor 
In  regulating  wholesale  rates  in  that  area. 
It  must  continue  to  constitute  an  effective 
fraction  of  total  ci4>aci^.  This  means  new 
multiple-purpose  reservoirs,  and  Trotters 
Shoals  is  among  the  best  yet  remaining  un- 
developed." 

Local  residenta  point  out,  however,  that 
expanding  power  needs  will  to  met  by  private 
enterprise  If  tto  obstacle  of  tto  proposed 
Federal  dam  la  removed.  Duto  Power  Co.  of 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  which  supplies  power  to  tto 
region,  owns  a  site  on  tto  river  8  miles  tolow 
tto  Hartwell  Dam  and  has  long  planned  to 
build  a  large  steam-generated  powerplaat 
there. 

Congreaskmal  approval  is  needed  for  Duke 
to  btiild  a  small  dam  to  iHovide  cooling  water 
for  tto  plant.  A  bUl  authorizing  this  con- 
struction died  in  the  past  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  Duto  was  forced  to  change  ita 
plans  and  build  new  faclllUee  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  supply  tto  pressing  power  needs  of  ita 
customers. 

"We  stUl  want  to  buUd  a  steamplant  on 
the  Savannah  River,"  says  WiUlam  B.  Mc 


Gulre,  presldMit  of  Duto  Power.  "Staioe  tto 
postpuusment  of  tto  piaat  we  have  basn 
making  atiidlaa  to  determUM  wtoa  tt  wiU  to 
Itoaalbia  tat  Duto  again  to  laeluds  It  In  our 
plana.  It  now  appears  that  Duto  can  eco- 
nomically use  generation  firam  the  Savannah 
River  plant  beginning  sometime  during  tto 
period  1070-75." 

Mr.  MoOulre  adds,  however,  ttot  tto  pro- 
posed Ttotters  Shoals  Dam  would  flood  the 
tocatton  of  tto  amaU  dam  which  Duto  must 
build  In  connectloa  with  ita  plant.  To  sur- 
mount this  problem,  to  says,  "the  practical 
and  economic  considerations  would  to  so 
great  ttot.  as  best  we  can  now  determine, 
we  would  not  build  tto  dam." 

WHAT  OOKPAXISONS  SHOW 

An  Intereeting  comparison  of  the  relative 
merita  of  buying  power  from  Duto  or  from 
REA  cooperatives  is  provided  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oulre.  In  1061  tto  average  charge  to  resi- 
dential customers  of  South  OaioHna  BSA 
co(q;>eratives  was  8.42  oenta  per  kilowatt- 
hour;  Dtito's  average  charge  was  li>&  centa. 

Tto  8310  million  steamplant  which  Duto 
h(^>es  to  build  on  the  Savannah  vrould  gen- 
erate 11.4  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  power 
annually  In  comparison  with  471.4  million 
for  Trotters  Shoals  Dam.  Duto  would  pay 
annual  taxes  of  87.4  million  to  ttie  Federal 
Government  and  86-96  minion  to  State  and 
local  govemmenta.  while  Ttotters  Shoals 
would  pay  none.  Yearly  operating  and  pay- 
roll eif>«kditurea  would  to  88  mlllinn  for 
Duto  and  8488.000  for  tto  Fsdsral  Inatalla- 
ttoQ.  In  addition.  Duto  would  buy  894  mU- 
lioa  worth  of  coal  each  year  from  mines  m 
West  Virginia,  Vlrgtola,  Kentucky,  and  Tsn- 
States  which  also  contain  depressed 
TVotters  Shoals,  being  hydroelectric, 
would  not  require  fu^ 

Another  major  corporation  which  owns  a  . 
plant  site  on  the  disputed  section  of  tto 
Savannah  River  Is  tto  Mead  Corp.  of  Dayton. 
Ohio,  a  manufacturer  of  paper  and  paper 
producta  with  operations  in  17  States.  In 
1966  Mead  bought  a  1.000-aere  site  on  tto 
river  near  Calhoun  Falls.  Since  then  It  baa 
Invested  81  milUon  In  nearby  ttanberlands 
and  committed  Itself  to  an  additional  83 
miUlon. 

If  Trotters  Shoals  Is  built,  it  would  flood 
most  of  tto  Mead  site  and  eliminate  tto  free- 
flowing  water  needed  for  treatment  of  tto 
effluent  from  tto  ptoposed  plant. 

"This  wo\ild  mato  an  Industrial  develop- 
ment such  as  ours  Impossible,"  says  Ford  T. 
Shepherd,  a  Mead  vice  president.  "We  intend 
to  use  the  site  for  the  purpoee  for  which  It 
was  purchased  when  economic  conditions 
Justify  tto  huge  Investment  involved.  How- 
ever, this  Important  decision  can't  to  made 
Tintll  we  are  assured  of  our  water  supply  and 
a  flowing  river  for  adeqxiate  treatment  of 
our  effluent.  If  Trotters  Shoals  is  buUt  we 
are  dead. 

"If  we  knew  ttot  Trotters  Shoals  was  not 
in  tto  plctiu«,  I  think  tto  only  barrier  would 
to  economic  condittona.  Our  planning  in- 
dicates ttot  we  need  additional  capacity 
within  6  years." 

Tto  paper  mill  which  Mead  contemplates 
building  vrould  ooet  nearly  840  million  and 
employ  from  000  to  660  people  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  about  86  million.  The  mill 
would  require  about  88  million  worth  of 
pulpwood  each  year,  pnoduoed  by  3,600  men 
working  on  tto  farms  and  forsst  lands  out- 
side the  plant.  It  would  pay  Federal,  State 
and  local  taxes  of  nearly  84  million. 

A  papermill  would  give  the  local  economy 
an  unusually  strong  boosts  Unlito  many 
manufacturing  industrtee  found  in  farm 
communities,  a  papermill  makes  use  of  a 
local  natural  resource.  Cotton  has  declined 
storply  as  a  factor  in  the  economy  of  tto 
region,  and  much  of  tto  land  has  been 
planted  in  timber.  Without  a  nearby  mill, 
however,  the  pulpwood  market  has  become 
increasingly  depressed  as  the  large  coastal 


mins  have  eome  to  depend  largMy  ou  timber 
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*17hleaB  a  markat  In  ttie  form  of  a  pulp- 
wood eonauBtfng  mm  Is  aooa  provided,  upper 
South  Carolina  faces  a  asrloas  ovarsnpply  of 
pulpwood  and  this  wlUlsad  to  a  < 
of  prices,  fans  Inoone.  i  minii^^g 
valuea."  aooording  to  J.  Wesley 
manager  of  tto  Abbeville  Co\m^  (S.O.r De- 
velopment Board. 

Holcomto  M.  Verdery,  Jr.,  a  lumber  dealer 
in  nearby  Hartem,  Ga..  says: 

"A  pi4>ermill  vrould  provide  a  marfcet  for 
timber.  J(rtM  for  peopto  vsquliwd  to  hariest 
wood,  and  Joto  for  manufacturing  p— r«"t' 
It  would  stimulate  tto  eooncaiy  and  provide 
a  healthy  busineas  communltg.  able  ^»"* 
capable  of  jwylng  more  taxes.  More  taxea 
would  provide  better  schools.  Residenta 
would  to  able  to  find  work  vrtthln  commut- 
ing distance  of  ttolr  toaass.  Tonug  psople 
would  tove  Job  opportunities.  At  tto  pres- 
ent time  thay  have  to  look  for  irork  In 
distant  ctttaa." 

FsdMsl  oOolala  tove  questtoned 
tto  plant  proposed  by  Mead  would  to 
to  trsat  Ita  eflhieBt  aatlsltotorlly  so  that  It 
vrould  not  eontaminato  tto  dart  Hill  Bs^ 
ervolr  downstream.  Mr.  Shsptord  hM  as- 
sured Copgrsswnen  that  tt  can  do  so. 

Supportsrs  of  TTottsrs  Shoals  also  ham 
contended  that  tto  Federal  project  would  not 
to  inoompottble  vrlth  tto  Duto  stssmplaat. 
However,  aa  Governor  Russell  pointa  out: 

Tto  diflteulty  Is  that,  while  tto  Corps  of 
Tnglneers  asaarta  that  tta  ptoposai  ta  som- 
patible  with  the  Duto  plant's  consUuettcn, 
Duto  has  not  ooneuixed  In  this  eooduslon. 
Dote  cannot  to  compellad  to  aeesH  tto 
Judgment  of  tto  Corpe  of  Bnglassrs." 

In  the  same  manner,  a  signlfleant  niiitor 
of  government,  business  and  dvic  leaders 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgta  fed  ttiat  they 
cannot  to  compelled  to  aoc^it  tto  Judpaaeot 
of  tto  Federal  Government  that  tto  Tliotters 
Shoals  project  will  to  good  for  their  States 
or  for  tto  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUere  that  a  little 
economic  comparison  as  to  the  two  eom- 
petlng  facilities  on  the  Savannah  River 
Is  in  onto-.  HJt.  0O1«  authorlaee  the 
construetkm  of  this  VMeral  mojeet  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $78,700,000.  Other  es- 
timates of  the  projeot  run  as  high  as 
$100  million.  This  eoet,  of  ooorae,  would 
oome  tcom.  the  coffers  of  tbe  U£.  Treas- 
ury. This  hydroeleotric  facility  wID  have 
no  requirements  for  fud  after  oonstnie- 
tion.  and  will,  of  oonrse.  pay  absolofedy 
no  taxes  to  either  the  MWional.  State,  or 
local  governments.  On  the  other  haad. 
if  the  Duke  Power  dam  were  to  be  au- 
thorised and  cousUtmed,  the  total  eaul- 
tal  expttditores  upon  cmnplKlnn  would 
be  $210  million,  all  from  private  sources. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  would  require  ap- 
proximatdy  $24  miUiim  worth  of  eoal 
per  year,  because  it  would  be  a  steam 
goierated  tdant^  and  hasJcially  different 
from  the  hydroeleetile  i»v^ect.  Other 
(deration  and  maintenance  costs,  ex- 
clusive of  fud.  would  be  $$  millkm  per 
year  tfxc  the  Duke  f aeiUty,  as  compared 
with  only  $tfS»0  for  the  Federal  pixij- 
ect.  The  Duke  Power  project  would  pay 
annual  k>cal  and  State  taxes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $5,960,000.  in  addition  to  $7,400.- 
000  azmual  Fednal  income  tax.  This  Is. 
of  course.  In  compariscm  to  no  taxes 
which  would  accrue  to  any  level  of  Oor- 
emment  from  the  construction  of  the 
Federal  project. 

The  diversion  dam,  which  would  be 
built  by  Duke  Power  Oa.  would  be  ap- 
proximately 40  feet  high  and  would  not 
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tdnmij  a  E«el  tnrtlMr  d«v«loiimafti  of 
tlM  Btmmth  Rtvtr  VaUair.  B  voold 
flood  only  f  MNit  IJOO  aierM  of  land,  and 
Ifalt  UM  I  caret  is  aov  prtvatdj  ovaed 
hw  Dokd  PtwrCo.  and  would  oonttnue 
tobaoatlMltaxralk. 

to  tUMteTtatten  Shoals 
bo  awimalinatwiy  ItO  faet 
would  flood  ipprrwriinately 
aH  d  wliidi,  of  oouise, 
.would  be  reiaovvd  from  the  tax  roDs.  Xn- 
ebided  In  tiMse  24,000  acrei  are  8  prime 
Induatitel  ^ttes.  4  on  the  Oeorsla  aide 
•ad  44  on  tt  16  South  Carolina  aide,  wimeh 
an  badly  xseded  to  booet  the  eeooomy 
of  ttite  eBftt4»  refion.  cm  both  stdes  of  the 
'  Charles  B.  Daniel,  the 
board  dbaiifauai  of  the  Daniel  Construc- 
tkmOo^hai  Mldthat: 


It. 


wttti  » 

wat«r.    Out  «  «» 

uim  ttqnkl   p>tool>um   ItoM 
ittroMli  and  tmek 


eC  people  oa  botti 
tvw  wlx>  mill  wet  ily  need  Jobe. 
47  ladnetrtal  |«oepeeto  tliat 
plente  In  tbe  aoutbeeet 

Mi  BMxre  dllBiwiit  to  flnd 
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Of  prlmdry  coDoem  is  the  planned 
aonstructioi .  by  the  Mead  Pulp  k  Fvter 
Cbrp..  of  a  $40  to  $50  million  idant  on 
Ibe  Savanni  th  River  in  AbbevlBe  County. 


counties  most  dosdy  oon- 
this  In  Georgia  are:  IJncoln. 
Wllkao,  Bbort.  Bart,  Franklin.  Ste- 
yhcBs.  lUdlsan.  Oglethorpe.  McDuile. 
andCoiumbla.  The  counties  most  closely 
oopeemed  1 1  South  Carolina  are:  Abbe- 
ipllle.  MeOnnkk.  Greenwood.  Uge- 
fleld.  Salad  i,  Newberry.  Anderson,  Oeo- 
nee,  Grecm  llle.  and  Laurens.  In  afl  of 
thesB  eouBl  es.  in  both  South  Carolina 
andOeerili^  tree  farming  is  the  largest 
farm  erop.  As  a  matter  of  faet,  the  an- 
nual gvowtl  in  these  counties  presently 
saceeda  the  amonal  cut.  Statty  percent 
of  the  cntfa  e  area  is  in  forest  land.  If 
Ibe  Mmd  C  orp.  should  buUd  this  paper 
^teit.  ttiey  would  purehasw  $»A  milUon 
wortti  of  palp  wood  annually,  according 
to  the  testllnonyof  Mr.  Ftod  T.  Shep- 
pard.  Tiee  breMent  of  Mead  Pulp  ft 
Paper  Oarpj  They  would  pay  an  annual 
I  HA  million.  Tlie  mill 
875  people  at  an  annual 
million.  Tlie  people  who 
iployed  in  the  woods  and 
a  result  of  this  mm 


freight  unl 
would 
payroll  of 
would  be 
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would  be  ai  proximately  3.600,  and  taxes 
accruing  U  Rational,  State,  and  local 
govornmenl  ■  would  be  approidmately  $4 
miUiim  amuaQy.  Bvwerer,  the  Mead 
OcMp.  has  ■  ated  that  it  could  not  erect 
this  plant  f  the  TYotters  Shoals  gov- 
ernment di  m  is  built,  because  the  site 
it  now  ow  IS  would  be  flooded  by  the 
resenrolr  w  lich  would  be  created. 

Mr.  Presdent,  the  sole  argument  In 
favor  of  tl  e  constmetlon  of  this  Gov- 
smmfent  pojeei.  other  than  ttie  pxo- 


dnstion  of  power,  centers  around  its 
value  as  a  recveaticnal  area.  It  should 
be  aoted,  howover.  that  in  addition  to 
ouer  reereatloiial  facilities,  in  this  im- 
mediate vktaHty  there  are  already  two 
large  reservoirs  as  a  result  of  ezisttng 
Federal  dams,  and  these  provide  more 
than  sulBeient  recreational  sites.  What 
Is  needed  Is  not  more  recreational  sites, 
but  more  Jobs  and  a  healthier  econcHny. 
so  that  those  recreational  facilities  now 
existing  can  be  utUised  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  after  carefully  weigh- 
ing all  of  these  considerations  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
resolution  memorialising  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
UJB.  Army  not  to  authorise  the  construc- 
tion of  this  project.   I  would  like  to  read 
this  conciorrent  resoluti(m: 
BsBOLimoif  ^— 
A  ooncurrent  reeolutlon  memorUUslng  the 
Boerd  of  Sngineen  for  Riven  end  Hmrboi* 
to  prohlliit  the  oonetruction  of  the  Itottere 
fithoele  Baeenrolr  project  until  waye  end 
meens  heve  been  provided  to  aeeure  that 
the  areae  of  the  Stote  affected  will  not  be 
rendered  undeelrable  for  indiietry 

Whereae  the  General  Aeeembly  of  South 
Carolina  bee  been  informed  that  the  UA 
Amy  Tnglatg  Dtnelon.  South  Atlantle,  Of 
the  Oorpe  o(  Bnglneere,  bee  recommended 
the  oouetruetloo  of  a  hydroelectric  dam  at 
Ttattere  Shoale  on  the  Savannah  Blver  which 
wlU  bach  water  from  the  Clark  Hill  Beeervolr 
to  Hertwril  Dem.  and  with  the  Clark  Hill 
and  Hartwell  Beeervolra,  cnmpletriy  atop  the 
free  flow  of  water  from  the  headwatere  of 
HartweU  Li^ke  to  Augueta.  Oa.;  and 

Whereas  the  general  aeeembly  looke  with 
great  concern  iqKm  any  project  which  will 
thudy  affect  our  watere  which  are  eo  im- 
portant to  the  Induetrlal  development  and 
eoononiy  of  the  State:  and 

Whereae  the  Board  of  Snglneere  for  Bivere 
and  Harbore  plane  to  review  theee  reoom- 
mendatlooa  and  has  requeeted  euggeetlone 
and  reonmmendatlone  from  the  Intereeted 
partlee;  and 

Whereee  the  U£.  .D^>artment  of  Health, 
■ducatlon,  and  Welfare,  In  etudylng  the 
plana  for  tlie  Ttattere  Shoale  development, 
hae  clearly  Indicated  that  the  effect  that  thie 
pnqpoeed  dam  will  have  on  the  waete  aeelml- 
lative  CHMdty  of  the  Savannah  River  le  not 
known:  and 

Whereee,  If  the  Tptopo»«A  project  beoomee 
a  really,  it  wUl  pour  upon  the  State  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  electric  power  for  which 
there  le  no  foreeeeable  need  ae  pet^le  of  the 
State  now  are  eerved  adequately  by  both 
public  and  private  sources  at  reasonable 
ratee:  and 

Whereae  Ttotters  Shoals  Dam  will  <m  one 
hand  give  the  State  an  exeeee  of  electric 
power.  It  wlU  on  the  other  hand  render  the 
area  affected  undeelrable  for  private  Indxis- 
try,  thuely  depriving  the  State  of  much- 
needed  tax  revenue  and  opportunitiee  for 
gainful  employment  of  a  segment  of  Ite  peo- 
ple; and 

Whereae  the  Induetrlal  eite  which  le  now 
owned  by  a  major  indtiatry  will  be  rendered 
unuaable  if  the  capacity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Savannah  River  to  aeelmllate  mvmldpal  and 
induetrlal  waetee  Is  reduced,  and 

Whereas  the  South  Carolina  water  pollu- 
tion control  act  eete  up  certain  purity  stand- 
ards, the  comi^ying  with  which  will  result 
in  great  additional  sxpendituree  to  munld- 
palltiee  and  industiiee  alike  if  they  are  to 
treat  wastes  before  discharging  them  into 
lakee  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  UA.  Oovemment  has  made  no 
provision  to  defray  this  increased  cost  to 
municipalities  and  indxistries;  and 


Whereae  the  general  aeeemUy  bdievee  that 
the  tf  eot  upon  water  pottutlOii  oontrol  that 
the  Impoundment  of  watere  of  the  Savannah 
Blver  by  the  "notters  Shoals  project  should 
be  first  deterBfklaed.  and  that  funds  for  the 
construction  and  <HMratftoa  of  necessary 
treatment  plante  be  pto^^Med  before  the 
project  le  finally  ^>proved^  and  that  theee 
additional  ooete  should  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  overaU  coat  of  the  entire  project:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Besotoed  by  the  Houm  of  Bepresentattoes. 
the  Senate  concurring,  lliet  the  Board  of 
Bnglneere  for  Rlvere  and  Harbore  le  hereby 
memorialised  not  to  authorise  the  construc- 
tion of  the  TVotters  Shoale  Reeervolr  on  the 
Savannah  River  untU  definite  plana  have 
bem  made  to  assure  Industry  that  thoee 
areae  of  tbe  State  affected  by  the  reeervolr 
will  not  be  rendered  undeelrahle  for  Indus- 
try:  Be  it  further 

Reaoived,  That  a  copy  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
eent  to  each  UJB.  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  and  to  each  BepreeenUtive 
In  the  Congrees  of  the  Uhlted  Statee  from 
South  Oarollna  and  Georgia,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  BnilMerfs  for  Rlv- 
ere and  Harbore. 


Cleric  o/ the  fioaee. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  In  line  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and 
their  elected  offlcials  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  former  Governor.  Xmest  P. 
HoUins.  disapproved  the  oonstmctlon  oS 
this  project  After  the  Section  of  our 
present  Governor,  the  Honorable  Donald 
8.  Russell,  the  burden  of  making  a  de- 
cision with  regard  to  this  matter  was 
renewed.  Governor  Russell  went  to 
great  lengths  to  have  the  views  of  all 
interested  parties  so  that  he  could  make 
an  informed  decision.  He  held  two  pub- 
lic hearings  in  our  State  capitol.  Colum- 
bia, S.C.,  and  heard  much  testimony. 
In  addition,  he  appointed  the  president 
of  the  Xlhiversity  of  South  Carolina,  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Jones,  to  act  as  consultant 
engineer.  After  cwtefolly  reviewing  all 
of  the  evidence  presented.  Governor 
Russell  sent  the  following  letter  to  U. 
Gen.  W.  K.  Wilson.  Jr.,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  Army,  offi- 
cially disiMTproving  this  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter   iMinted   at   this   point   in   the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas,  as 
follows: 

Mat  14.  ISSS. 
W.  K.  WUiSOH,  J^., 

Lieutenant  Oeneral,  U.S.  Arnif,  Chief  o/  En- 
gtneera,  Beedquartert,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineer; 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 
Dbib  Gbmsbal  WniBON :  I  have  reviewed  the 
tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of  what 
is  known  es  the  Trotters  Shoals  Reeervolr 
on  the  Savannah  River  near  Calhoun  VUls, 
S.C.    Such  reservoir  is  part  of  a  larger  plan, 
developed  by  the  Corpe  of  Bngineers  origi- 
nally in  1944  and  intended  to  cover  the  entire 
Savannah  River  Basin.    Already,  as  a  part 
ot  this  overaU  plan,  dams  have  been  con- 
structed at  Clarke  Hill  and  Hartwell  on  the 
Savannah  River.    Ihe  preeent  project  would 
cover  the  approximately  80  mllee  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River  between  the  Clarke  Hill  and 
Hartwell  developments. 

There  is  a  difference  of  q;>lnion  in  this 
State  with  reepeot  to  the  wiedom  of  the  pro- 
poeed  project  and  ite  impact  on  the  industrial 
growth  of  this  State.  I  underetand  that  this 
plan  was  not  approved  by  my  predeceeeor  in 
offlee;  Z  am  requested  to  alter  that  decision. 
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In  order  to  obtain  all  facts  and  Information 
available  to  guide  me  toward  a  wise  Judg- 
ment In  this  regard,  I  held  two  public  hear- 
ings, afforded  all  intereeted  dtlaena  and 
groupe  an  opportunity  to  preeent  their  views 
on  this  project. 

After  due  consideration,  Z  am  of  the 
opinlcm.  as  Govemcn'  of  South  Carolina,  that 
I  cannot  approve  Uie  idan  for  the  Trotters 
Shoals  Reservoir  as  preeented  to  me  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  shall  not  review  the  conflicting  argu- 
ments sulMnltted  to  me  at  the  heading.  Z 
shall  confine  myself  to  some  of  the  reasons 
which  prompt  my  decision. 

z 

Both  those  sxipporting  and  those  oppoelng 
the  project  are  largely  in  agreement  that 
they  deeire  to  eee  a  propoeed  steamplant  of 
Duke  Power  Co.  completed  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Savannah  River  invcdved  in  the  Corpe 
of  Engineers  project.  This  steamplant  will 
require  a  small  dam  acroee  the  Savannah 
River.  Zt  Is  the  poeiticm  at  the  proponents 
of  the  Trottere  Shoals  project  that  this  l>uke 
steamplant  Is  compatible  with  the  Trot- 
ters Shoals  project;  and  they  accordingly 
support  both  projects.  And  the  report  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  submitted  in  Feb- 
ruary 1962,  states  flatly  that  the  construction 
of  the  Duke  eteamplant  is  ctxnpatible  with 
the  construction  of  the  Trotters  Shoals  Res- 
ervoir. 

The  I>uke  plant  offers  many  advantages  to 
South  Carolina  and  Its  subdivisions.  Zt  Is 
estimated  that  this  plant  will  add  approxi- 
mately $7  million  per  year  to  the  taxable 
revenue  of  this  State  and  its  subdivisions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  disputed  whether 
Trotters  Shoals,  if  constructed,  would  add 
anything  appreciable  to  the  taxable  reve- 
nuee  of  the  State.  Moreover,  it  would  pro- 
duce almost  36  times  as  much  electric  power 
as  the  proposed  Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir. 
South  Carolina  accordingly  has  an  important 
stake  in  the  successful  construction  of  this 
Duke  plant. 

The  dlfllciilty  is  that,  while  the  Corpe  of 
Engineers  asserts  that  its  proposal  Is  com- 
patible with  the  Duke  plant's  construction, 
Duke  has  not  concurred  in  this  conclusion. 
Zhike  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  the 
Judgment  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  At  the 
hearings  before  me  l>uke  pointed  out  that, 
if  the  Corpe  of  Engineere  should  in  Its  final 
plans  construct  the  Trottere  Sho€de  project 
with  a  certain  height  or  other  featuree,  the 
Duke  project,  in  its  Judgment,  would  not  be 
compatible  either  from  an  engineering  or  an 
economic  viewpoint.  Since  there  is  no 
agreement  between  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  D\ike  on  the  compatibility  of  the  two 
projects,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  no 
assurance  that  the  TTotters  Shoals  project 
will  not  eventually  preclude  the  Duke  con- 
struction. South  Carolina  would  not  wish 
to  put  in  Jeopardy  the  Duke  project. 

n 

In  another  vital  area,  the  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  leaves  open  a  matter 
which  might  be  of  serious  consequence  to 
many  munlclpalitiee  and  industrial  plants 
now  using  the  Savannah  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries for  waste  discbarge.  Thus,  on  page  32, 
this  report  states:  "No  specific  Items  of  local 
cooperation  are  proposed  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  project  and  benefits.-  Several  com- 
munities and  Industries  In  the  area  iise  the 
river  and  Its  tributary  streams  for  the  dis- 
posal of  raw  and  partially  treated  domestic 
and  Industrial  wastes.  For  example,  the  city 
of  Anderson,  S.C.  discharges  partially  treated 
domestic  and  industrial  waste  into  a  branch 
of  Rocky  River  and  into  Big  Oenerostee 
Creek;  the  city  of  Elberton,  Ga.,  discharges 
raw  sewage  and  industrial  waste  Into  Beaver- 
dam  Creek;  and  the  Rocky  River  plant  of  the 
Blgelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co.  dimape  partially 
treated  indiistrial  waste  into  Rocky  River. 
While  the  situation  Is  currently  permitted 


or  tolerated,  the  pollution  of  streams  and 
related  problems  is  a  matter  within  the  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  government 
agendee  and  this  reeponsiblllty  would  not  be 
altered  by  ccmstruction  of  the  Ttotters 
Shoals  project.  A  detailed  survey  has  not 
been  made  specifically  for  this  report  of  all 
eoureee  or  the  magnitude  of  existing  pollu- 
tion problems  in  the  area." 

This  same  point  is  emphasized  anew  in  the 
letter  of  January  28,  1968,  from  the  Chief, 
Corpe  of  Engineers,  to  me  in  these  words: 
"The  n.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  stated 
that  the  effects  of  existing  and  fcMreseeable 
waste  dischargee  on  poesible  recreational, 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supplies 
should  be  studied.  This  matter  will  be  in- 
veetlgated  further  during  preconstruction 
planning  if  the  project  is  authmlaed.  At 
that  time,  correction  of  any  adverse  effects 
on  waste  treatment  plants  ot  water  intake 
structures  for  which  there  may  be  a  project 
responsibility,  such  as  plant  alterations  ne- 
ceesitated  by  the  rise  in  water  surface  will 
be  planned  in  detail.  However,  Federal  re- 
sponsibility is  not  considered  to  extend  to 
participation  in  the  coet  of  constructing  new 
or  expanded  waste  treatment  measures  solely 
because  a  reservoir  is  provided,  unless  this  is 
the  more  economical  way  of  correcting  a  con- 
dition which  otherwise  would  be  a  Federal 
responsibility.'* 

What  steps  the  city  of  Anderson  and  other 
municipalities  might  subsequently  be  re- 
quired to  take  in  connection  with  their  waste 
disposal  and  who  would  bear  the  expense  of 
the  same,  if  this  project  is  constructed,  is 
a  matter  of  substantial  Importance  to  the 
taxpajrers  of  Anderson  and  the  other  munic- 
ipalities which  might  be  Involved.  These 
and  other  related  questions  are  unanswered. 

Further,  this  prc^Kieed  development,  with 
its  control  over  the  water  resources  of  the 
area,  will  affect  the  industrial  growth  of  an 
Important  area  of  our  State.  The  niles  which 
the  Federal  Government  will  apply  in  con- 
nection with  waste  discharges  will  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  any  industrial  prospect. 
Zt  was  suggested  at  the  hearing  that  one  in- 
dustry already  located  in  the  area  woTild, 
if  this  reeervolr  is  constructed,  have  to  spend 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  on  waste 
controls.  Certainly,  any  new  Industry  would 
want  to  know  what  would  control  the  use 
of  the  water  impoimded  in  the  reservcrtr. 
The  plan  submitted  leaves  all  this  to  futiu-e 
review. 

in 

Many  exponents  of  the  proposed  project 
base  their  objection  on  the  ground  that  the 
project,  if  constructed,  would  eliminate  the 
poesibUity  of  a  large  paper  and  pulp  plant, 
now  imder  consideration  fcH-  this  area  by  the 
Mead  Corp.  Zt  seems  agreed  that  this  plant 
could  not  be  built  on  a  site  now  owned  by 
the  Mead  Corp.  in  AbbevlUe  County,  if  the 
Ttotters  Shoals  Reservoir  is  built. 

The  Mead  Corp.,  through  its  chief  execu- 
tive, appeared  at  the  hearings  to  oppose  the 
Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir.  It  stated  that  it 
expected  to  build  a  new  plant  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  this  Abbeville  area  seemed  an  ex- 
cellent location.  It  pointed  to  its  purchase 
of  a  substantial  amoimt  of  tlmberlands  in 
this  area  as  evidence  of  its  serious  inten- 
tions. Zt  was,  however,  unwilling  to  conunlt 
itself  definitely  and  indicated  that  Its  deci- 
sions woiUd  be  determined  by  futxuv  de- 
mands for  pulp  products. 

The  value  of  a  pulp  plant  in  the  AbbevUIe 
area  is  recognised.  It  would  provide  a  mar- 
ket for  the  pulp  produced  in  voliune  in  this 
section  of  our  State.  Moreover,  it  would 
contribute  substantially  to  tax  revenues  and 
employment  In  this  State. 

IV 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Trotters  Shoals 
development  is  part  of  a  general  plan  devel- 
oped in  1944.  Bfany  changes  have  taken 
place  since  that  time.    It  is  entirely  conceiv- 


able that  a  fleeh  review  of  the  overall  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  Savannah  Blver 
might  altw  this  plan.  Recent  years  have 
given  greater  urgency  to  wise  and  Judicious 
use  of  water  both  for  domeetle  and  Industrial 
purpoees.  The  letter  to  me  from  Dr.  Jones, 
hereto  attached,  emphaslaee  this  point  and 
suggeete  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
might  w^  conduct  such  a  review. 

The  eccmomlc  Justlflcatloo  of  the  project 
was  seriously  questioned  In  the  hearings.  To 
discuss  such  queeticm  would  unduly  prolong 
this  letter.  Z  have  already  stated  my  con- 
clusions on  the  plan  as  preeented. 
Very  truly  yours, 

OOVALD  RUSSSLL. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  which  Is  presented  to  us  today 
can  be  stated  very  simply.  Should  this 
area  be  developed  by  our  free  enterprise 
syston  or  by  the  Federal  Government? 
In  this  case,  private  mterprise  is  both 
willing  and  able  to  develop  the  area.  The 
power  which  would  be  generated  by  the 
Duke  Power  dam  is  25  times  greater 
than  that  which  would  be  generated  by 
the  Trotters  Shoals  hydroelectric  facil- 
ity. 

In  line  with  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  before  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Devekvment.  I 
feel  that  private  oiterprlse  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  devel(4>  this 
area  and  provide  what  is  needed:  More 
Jobs  for  our  people,  increased  payrolls, 
more  tax  receipts,  better  prices  for  our 
pulpwood,  and  chei4>er  electric  power 
for  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  numerous  chambers  of 
commerce  in  this  area  have  voiced  their 
opposition  to  the  constructiim  of  this 
project.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Rkcokd,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  resolutions  from 
the  Greenwood,  S.C..  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; from  the  McCormick.  S.C. 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  from  the 
Anderson.  S.C,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Also  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Ricoso.  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  resolutions  of  the 
Georges  Cre^  Grange.  No.  47»;  the 
Hollywood  Grange,  No.  642;  and  a  copy 
of  an  original  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Abbeville  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  numerous  other  or- 
ganizations, supporting  the  planned  con- 
struction of  the  Mead  Corp.  facility  at 
their  site  on  the  Savannah  River.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  the  or- 
ganizations which  subsequenUy  ad<9ted 
this  original  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Rbcobd, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the 
following  items  showing  opposition  to 
the  construction  of  the  Trotters  Shoals 
project: 

An  editorial  from  the  Greenville  News 
of  GreenvUIe,  S.C,  of  October  11,  1962, 
enUUed  "Should  Break  PoUtical  Im- 
passe." 

An  editorial  from  the  Calhoun  Falls 
News  of  Calhoun  Falls,  S.C,  of  Febru- 
ary 22, 1962,  entitied  "Can  Calhoun  Falls 
Afford  a  Dam?" 

An  editorial  from  the  Greenville  Pied- 
mont, of  Greenville,  S.C,  of  February 
24,  1962,  entiUed  "Trotters  Shoals  Dam." 

An  editorial  entitied  "Hearings  Slated 
on  Trotters   Shoals   Dam."   from   the 
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Bh  14»  IfM,  •dttton  of  ttM  GUnUm, 

Ab  edltorMl  from  tbe  lAnrena.  S.C^ 
A^NcrtlKr  a  '  Uuth  M.  lf6S,  enttttod. 
'TtuCtori  81  Ottlf  Affeet  Oonnty." 

Aa  •dltart  A  cntlUed  'OdloUe^nd  Out- 
frnn  the  Oconoiown.  8.C.. 
o<  T1  undaj.  IfMPBh  28.  IMS. 

Ab  adNori  d  tram  the  OotamUa.  B.C.. 
State  «f  Apr  I  as.  IMS.  entitled  "A  PIfht 
Itemslit.* 

An  edMoit  1  trom  the  Oreenwood.  8.C.. 
Index  Joom  J  of  April  29. 1963.  entttled 
"A  Bm«  On  Mrtanltj." 

Another  e  Utorlal  from  the  State  of 
OoMmita.  8C..  of  Aprfl  M.  IMS.  en- 
IMed  'Ttoe  toterptlfle  t  Stake.** 

An  editor  il  from  the  ^Tutanbnrg, 
BX;..  Btnk  -Journal  of  ICay  5,  IMS. 
CBttUed  "Ooremor  Has  Key  Ron  In  a 


Aa  edNorf  il  from  the  News  k  Courier 
of  ChaitaskD,  8.C..  of  Maj  IS.  IMS. 
enttOed  *'8Ig  p  Trotten  Shoals.'* 

Another  e<  ttoital  from  the  Charleston 
News  ft  Coa  rier  of  May  IS.  196S.  en- 
tttled "A  Wis » Dedskm." 

An  edltorli  1  from  the  OreenTffle.  8.C.. 
4r  May  IS.   1S63.  entitled 


editor  al 


An 
8.C..  Ttanes 
IMS.  entttlett 
ProSeeiVlta 

Anefltortjl 
IdeoAususta 
April  2S.   IMS 


tram  the  Orangeburg. 

umI  Demoerat  of  May  28. 

"lYotters  Shoals  Power 

lasoe  for  South  CaroUna." 

from  the  Augusta  Chron- 

Berald  of  Augusta.  Ga..  of 

oititled  "We   Oppose 


An  editorial  flnom  the  May  8. 198S.  edi- 
tion of  the  H  aeon  News,  Macon,  Oa..  en- 
titled IXm  leorgla  Want  mdustryf* 

An  edltorli  \  from  the  May  9. 198S.  edi- 
tion of  ttie  1  ftDuflle  Progress,  Tliomson. 
Ga..  entitled,  'Trirate  Enterprise  versus 
Oovemment.  '* 

An  edltoviftl  from  the  Augusta.  Ga.. 
Chronlele  of  Maj  18. 1983.  entitled  "De- 
elrion  Found  d  on  Faets." 

AnothfT  cUtorlal  from  the  Augusta 
Cbnmlele  of  M^  22, 1983.  enttUed  "Op- 
portunity ¥t  r  Industry." 

Another  c  Htorial  from  the  Augusta 
Chronlele  of  rune  8. 1983.  entitled  "Duke 
HM  Strong  (kigument.** 

Kseerpta  f  om  an  editorial  whieh  ap- 
peared In  Ite  AdToeate-Democrat  of 
Crawfordvffl)  i.  Oa..  entitled  "Free  Enter- 
prise and  Ti  Dtters  Shoals." 

Escerpts  f  nm  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  TI  e  News-Reporter  of  Wash- 
ington. Ga..  <  ntitled  "Mead  Versus  Trot- 
ters Shoals." 

The  May  1 1. 1983.  edition  of  my  news- 
letter entitle  t.  "Big  Dam  FOQUshness." 

Mr.  President,  after  reviewing  the 
amendments!  made  by  the  Soiate  PubUc 
Works  Coounittee  to  Hit.  8018.  espe- 
dally  the  addition  of  the  Trotters  Shoals 
project.  I  du  11  be  unable  to  support  the 
bin  and  would  like  for  the  Rscoro  to 


show  my  opi  oeition  to  this  legislation. 
There  beis  i  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered 
as  f  <dlows 

ItBSOI>TmO)f 


o  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 


Is 
n^MT  Corp. 
RlT«r  npcm 
ruUws  Sd  tatflil 


. 


ov  Oassirwooo  Cbambbb  of 

OOMMBCB 

Oraenirood  Chamber  of  Com- 

<a  the  fact  that  the  Mead 

a  eite  on  the  Savannah 

%he  eompany  plans  In  the 

a  pulp  and  paper  mm;  antf 


wliteh 


saeh  a  mm  woold  areata  a  ready 
for  f onet  pradoeta  ften  Oreenwood 
a  wan  aa  ftom  ottier  eonntles 


tbe  pnpoaed  miu  would  areata  an 
annual  paysoll  ef  86  mllUon  wtth  another 
9Q3  ■UllfcMn  ^MBt  annually  for  pulpwood 
puroliaeaB;  and 

Whereaa  this  would  mean  an  inoreaaa  In 
employmant  in  the  area  of  676  persons  at  the 
mm  and  abcrat  680  workers  in  the  woods:  and 

Whereas  tbe  market  for  local  forest  prod- 
uets  has  been  dsrltnlng  in  recent  years  while 
tha  total  aoreage  in  forest  land  Is  being 
steadily  incmaaed:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

A«sol«ed  6|r  tk»  board  of  dtreeton  of  the 
Oraenwood  Chmwibtr  of  Oommere*,  mat  the 
Mead  PiqMr  Corp.  be  InTlted.  in  fact  urged, 
to  eonatruel  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  its 
atta  on  the  SaTanaah  BItv  at  tha  earliest 
possibla  date:  and  ba  it  forthv 

Aesolaed,  lliat  eopiea  of  the  reeolutkm  be 
aent  to  Mr.  Howard  W.  Whitaker,  ehaliman 
at  the  board.  Mead  Oorp.:  Oor.  Donald  8. 
BusseU;  Oeaator  Olin  D.  Johnston;  Senator 
J.  Strong  Thurmond:  Oongreesmaa  W.  J. 
Bryan  Dam;  and  tha  South  Oarollna  State 
Oerdopment  Board. 

Apprared  and  adopted  this  fifth  day  of 
March  1968. 

FkAKX  H.  KwABoa. 

ProtldtHt. 
Altxn  W.  Pasxsb. 

MtMMifer. 


RBBU.0TI01V  or  TBB  McCoamoc,  S.C.,  Craic- 
\waa.  or  Oomancs 

Whereas  tie  Honorable  Donald  BuaaeU.  the 
Ooremor  of  South  Carolina,  has  called  a 
hearing  in  Oolumbia.  S.C.,  on  March  18  to 
gather  the  pnblle  viewpoint  of  the  proposed 
construction  <tf  a  $78  "»«"«^"  proposed  dam 
at  IVottecs  Shoals  on  Savannah  Biver,  and 

Whereas  on  November  2.  1660.  this  cham- 
ber adopted  a  set  ot  reeolutlons  <9posing  any 
further  Fsderal  isservolrs  on  the  Savannah 
Biver  in  this  area  from  the  headwaters  of 
Clark  Hm  Lake  to  the  Hartwell  Dam;  and 

Whereas  this  chamber's  purpose  for  adopt- 
ing theee  reeolutlonB  oppoeing  further  Fed- 
eral reeervoir  projects  in  the  area  mentioned 
are  baeed  upon  the  convictions  that  this 
crganlaatton  ttom  our  own  esperience  that 
Mderal  reeervoir  projects  do  not  promote  the 
industrial  development  at  thle  area  but  con- 
versely does  hinder  such  industrial  develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas  this  chamber  is  further  informed 
that  Mead  Paper  Corp.  propoeee  to  build  a 
pulpwood  mill  near  Calhoun  Falls  on  the 
Savannah  Biver  and  that  the  propoaed  Fed- 
eral 'notters  Shoals  Dam  and  Beservoir  would 
make  this  proposed  pulpwood  plant  impossi- 
ble: How,  therefore,  be  it 

Seaolved,  That  the  MeCormick  Chamber 
of  Commerce  favors  the  propoaM  pulpwood 
Idant  to  be  built  by  Mead  Paper  Corp.  which 
this  chamber  feels  is  vitally  needed  to  boost 
our  local  liuaber  Industry  both  as  to  inroduc- 
tlon  and  mai^t  price  of  pulpwood  timber 
and  related  liarest  products;  that  this  second- 
ranking  induatry  in  our  area  is  now  in  a  de- 
preeeed  state  and  a  pulpwood  plant  is  vitally 
important  to  this  area;  tliat  construction  of 
a  pulpwood  plant  at  the  propoeed  Mead  site 
would  place  MeCormick  County  in  the  pri- 
mary produolng  area  of  the  plant  and  would 
further  imjunve  market  and  price  conditions 
in  this  industry;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  chamber  Is  opposed  to 
the  construction  of  the  Federal  Trotters 
Shoals  Dam  and  Beservoir  as  being  incom- 
patible with  the  propoeed  Mead  paper  plant 
and  with  further  industrial  development  of 
this  section  of  the  Savannah  River;  and  be  it 
further 

Jtesoloed,  That  the  President  name  a  repre- 
sentative or  representativee  to  present  this 
resolution  to  the  Governor's  hearing  on 
March  18  in  Columbia  and  to  further  submit 


the  tfiamber%  poeittoB  on  this  matlar  aa  oat- 
lined  in  its  rHolutlans  of  Horesftber  i.  1960. 
This  xmtilvMaa  unanlmooaly  paMed  at  a 
special  ealled  saeeting  the  aist  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1963. 

WW    BMl'frf' 

Pres<deiif. 
Attest: 

TuatK.  B.  Ifummrm, 

80cretmrif. 

RnoLonoM  or  AKosaaoN  Cbakbsb  or 


Whereas  on  November  11.  1966.  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Anderson  Chamber  of 
Commerce  adopted  a  reeolutlon  in  opposition 
to  construction  by  the  Oorpe  at  Xnglneers 
of  the  then  propoeed  Carter's  Island  and 
Ooat  Island  Dams  on  the  Savannah  Biver 
between  Clark  Hill  Beservoir  and  Hartwell 
Dam.  This  reeolutlon  also  embodied  op- 
poeltion  to  any  other  Oovemment  dams  on 
this  stretch  of  the  Savannah  Biver;  and 

Whereas  on  March  IS.  1963.  tha  board  of 
directors  at  the  Anderson  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce  adopted  a  resolution  in  opposition  to 
the  construction  by  the  Corps  of  engineers 
of  Ttotters  Shoals  Dam  on  the  same  stretch 
of  water  on  tbe  Savannah  Biver.  This  reso- 
lution, llkewlae,  embodied  opposition  to  the 
construction  by  the  Oovemment  of  any 
dams  on  this  area  of  the  Savannah  Biver; 
and 

Whereas  on  August  17,  1668,  ths  board  of 
directors  of  tbe  Andisreon  Chamber  of  Oom- 
meroe,  proceeding  under  the  btflet  that  a 
compromise  on  theee  positions  would  help 
Andereon  County  eecure  approval  of  Con- 
greea  for  Duke  Power  Co.  to  construct  a  2- 
milllan-kllowatt  steam  powerpUnt  on  the 
Savannah  Biver  at  MIddleton  Shoala  in  An- 
derson County,  and  sssiimlng  that  Trotters 
Shoals  Dam  and  the  Duke  plant  would  be 
compatible,  psseaa  a  reeolutlon  a^tog  for 
the  construction  of  both  the  Duke  power- 
plant  and  Trotters  Shoals  Dam.  and 

Whereas  it  now  appearing  that  the  latter 
reeolutlon  did  not  have  the  desired  reeult 
and  it  also  appearing  at  the  preeent  time 
that  the  Ttotters  Shoals  Dafh  would  prob- 
ably not  be  compatible  with  the  Duke  plant 
because  dtflnito  inf onnatlon  U  not  available 
at  thla  Uma  as  to  the  final  plana  of  the  Corps 
of  Bnglneers.  and  it  further  a^Marlng  that 
the  oonetnaetton  of  the  Ttotters  Shoals 
Dam  would  utlUae  virtually  all  that  aecUon 
of  the  Savannah  Biver  from  Clark  Hm  Beaer- 
voir  to  Hartwell  Dam.  partlenlarly  tf  pump- 
back  storage  la  Included  in  the  Kaglneers 
plana;  and 

Whereaa  the  board  of  dlreeton  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  stm  believee  that  the 
utillaation  of  this  section  of  the  Savannah 
Biver  by  private  taxpaying  buslnees  and  in- 
dustry would  best  serve  the  intereete  of  this 
county.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
throxigh  employment  of  hiindreds  of  people 
on  construction  Jobe  and  pem^anent  Jobs  In 
plants  which  would  be  eetabUshed  there  If 
Trotters  Shoals  or  other  Government  dams 
are  not  built.  The  board  can  see  no  bene- 
flte  from  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  which  would 
come  to  this  area  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  We  can  foreeee  tremendous  bene- 
fits from  the  Duke  plant  and  other  poten- 
tial industrial  plante  to  be  located  along 
both  Bides  of  this  free-flowing  section  of 
Savannah  River:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolx>ed,  That  the  Anderson  Chamber  of 
Commerce  board  of  directors  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  does  hereby  revert  to  Its 
original  poeltlon  in  oppoeltlon  to  Trotters 
Shoals,  Carter's  Island,  Goat  Island,  or  any 
Government  dams  on  the  Savannah  River  in 
this  area,  and  hereby  urge  all  constituted 
authorities,  particularly  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  who  has  a  hearing  arranged 
on  the  TYotters  Shoals  Dam  March  18  at 
Columbia,  to  cq^x)**  (^7  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  located  addl- 
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tlonal  Government  dams  on  this  section  of 
the  Savannah  Biver. 

Approved  at  Anderson.  S.C,  this  IStti  day 
of  March  106S. 

JOHN  A.  HouiAK,  FretAlent. 
Z.  W.  Maaca,  Manager.  ' 

Resolution  or  OwMuns  Cubk  Obanos 
No.  479 

Whereas  the  Georges  Creek  Grange  No. 
479  is  perpetually  interested  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  farmer,  knowing  that  whatever 
beneflte  the  farmer,  will  in  turn  benefit  all 
people;  and  -^ 

Whereas  tree  farming  is  ime  of  our  greatest 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  is  now 
bringing  in  more  farm  income  than  any 
other  single  crop-  in  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  our  Georges  Creek  Grange  water- 
shed project,  when  complete,  will  contain 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  planted  with  mil- 
lions of  pine  eeedlings;  and 

Whereaa  the  thousands  of  acres  of  young 
plnee  now  growing  will  be  ready  for  harveet 
in  a  very  few  years,  and  the  location  of  a 
pulp  and  paper  mill  cloee  by  will  provide  a 
ready  market  for  this  product:  Therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Georges  Creek  Grange 
go  on  record  as  requeeting  our  members  of 
Congrees.  the  Honorable  Gun  D.  Jomfsroiv. 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina;  the 
Honorable  J.  Srmoic  THvaMOND,  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina;  and  the  Honorable 
W.  J.  BsTAM  DosM,  Member  of  Congrees  from 
the  Third  Congreesional  District  of  South 
Carolina,  to  use  their  influence  and  efforte 
to  persuade  the  Mead  Co.  to  locate  a  paper 
and  pulp  mill  on  their  Savannah  Biver  site 
in  South  Candina. 

Respectfully  submitted.  ^^  • 

CLAom  Lbblzb. 

BaTMOMS  HUOIOT, 

Sam  H.  BosntsoN, 

Committee. 
Unanimously  adc^ted  during  our  annual 
spring  rally  and  covered  dish  supper,  March 
11,  1963. 

Mrs.  Chablks  Cabson, 

Secretary. 
John  B.  McCbavt, 

Master. 

RssoLunoN  BT  Hollywood  Osanok  No.  642, 
Saluda,  S.C. 

Whereas  Saluda  Coxmty  Is  situated  on  the 
slate  belt  that  passes  through  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  the  slate  belt  is  known 
to  be  the  f  asteet  timber  growing  soil  in  the 
Southeast;  and 

Whereas  timber  is  a  natural  reeoxiroe  and 
tree  fanning  is  our  largest  industry;  and  sta- 
tistics show  in  1969  that  63.9  percent  of  the 
total  land  in  Saluda  Ooimty  was  In  forest 
land  and  more  acreage  being  planted  to  pines 
each  year;  MOfi 

Whereas  62  percent  of  Abbeville  County 
is  In  foreet  land;  ai^roxlmately  the  same  for 
Elbert.  Hart.  Lincoln,  and  Wilkes  Counties 
In  Oeorgla,  and  MeCormick,  Greenwood,  and 
lower  Anderson  Counties  and  others  in 
South  Carolina',  and 

Whereas  the  grange  realizes  the  urgent 
need  in  our  area  for  a  more  convenient  mar- 
ket for  our  pulpwood:  and  that  three  farming 
brings  In  more  farm  Income  than  any  other 
single  crop  in  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  with  a  pulpmill  on  Savannah 
River,  trucUoads  of  wood  could  be  hauled 
direct  to  the  plant;  and  this  would  call  for 
far  less  handling  and  more  profit  to  the 
tree  farmers  in  the  above  mentioned  coun- 
ties in  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgla:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Holljrwood 
Grange  No.  642,  Saluda  County,  go  on  record 
as  favoring  a  Mead  pulp  and  papw  mill  on 
their  Savannah  River  site;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  that  the  individual 
timber  farmers  in  the  above  mentioned 
counties  wo\ild  also  favor  this  project  since 


tt  would  mean  much  profit  to  them;   and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  c(^es  of  this  reeolutlon 
shall  be  sent  to  Mr.  Howard  W.  Whitaker, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Mead  Corp.,  118  Weet 
First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  copies  to 
Gov.  Donald  S.  Bussell.  of  South  CaroUna; 
Senators  Johnston  and  Thiirmond;  Walter 
Harper,  director  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Development  Board;  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Dom,  Member  of  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

nua>  W.  LoNO. 

Master. 

RssoLunoN  OF  Abbstvills  County  Fabm 

BUBBAU 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  a  secure  and 
stable  market  for  pulpwood  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  economy  <a  our  area,  eepe- 
clally  to  the  tvrratan,  landowners,  and  mer- 
chanto;  and 

Whereas  we  are  faced  with  declining  pricee 
and  loee  of  marketo  for  pulpwood  in  our 
area;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  the 
development  of  a  strong  market  for  hard- 
wood pulpwood  in  our  area,  which  does  not 
now  exist;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  pulp  mill 
in  our  area  will  wolvt  theee  problems  in  addi- 
tion to  creating  many  new  Jobs  and  stabiliz- 
ing the  Jobe  ot  many  other  workers;  and 

Whereaa  vre  find  that  the  Mead  Corp. 
rei»esenta  the  very  highest  quaiitiea  of  man- 
agement policies,  personnel,  and  ccmununity 
cooperation  and  responsibility:  Vom,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved:  1.  That  we  do  urge  the  Mead 
Corp.  to  build,  maintain,  and  operate  a  pulp 
mill  at  their  site  on  the  Savannah  Biver; 

2.  That  we  as  members  and  dtlzens  of  this 
community  area  do  commit  ourselvee  to 
every  effort  to  make  this  proposed  venture 
by  the  Mead  Corp.  successful;  and 

8.  That  we  do  urge  all  our  officials,  public 
and  private,  to  give  their  complete  stq>port 
to  the  securing  of  all  necessary  ri^ta,  per- 
mito,  and  agreonenta  to  make  poMlble  the 
construction  and  successful  operation  of 
thU  facility. 

List  or  OacANizATtoNS  Suppobtinc  thb 
Bbsolvtion  or  trb  Abbbvillx  County 
Fabm  Bubbau 

During  the  month  of  February  1963,  the 
Abbeville  County  Farm  Bureau  adopted  a 
resolution  in  support  of  plans  of  the  Mead 
Corp.  to  build  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  at 
their  site  on  the  Savannah  River.  This 
reeolutlon  was  published  in  several  area 
newspapers. 

The  following  listed  organizations  subse- 
quently considered  and  adopted  this  reeolu- 
tlon and  requested  that  all  i4K>r^>rlate 
parties  and  oOcials  be  inf<xined  of  their 
overwhelming  support  for  the  poeltlon  of  the 
Abbeville  County  Fsrm  Bureau: 

Abbeville  County  Pcunona  Grange  No.  8. 
AbbevlUe.  S.C. 

Donalds  Grange  No.  497.  Donalds.  S.C. 

Greenwood  County  Farm  Bureau.  Green- 
wood, S.C. 

Oreenwood  County  Agrlcultiual  Commit- 
tee. Oreenwood,  S.C. 

Oreenwood  Cotmty  Pomona  Orange  No. 
21.  Greenwood.  S.C.    '-' 

Phoenix  Orange  No.  693,  Oreenwood.  S.C. 

D.  Wyatt  Aiken  Orange  No.  698.  Coronaca. 
S.C. 

Oreenwood  Beef  Producers  Association, 
Oreenwood.  S.C. 

MeCormick  County  Farm  Bureau,  Me- 
Cormick, S.C. 

Buffalo  Orange  No.  630.  MeCormick.  S.C. 

Board  of  Directors.  Carolina-Georgia  Lum- 
bermen's Association.  Washington.  Oa. 

Lincoln  County  Farm  Bureau,  Lincolnton, 
Ga. 

City  of  Lincolnton.  Lincolnton.  Oa. 


Broad  Biver  Forestry  Association.  Waah- 
ingUm.  Oa. 

Wilkes  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Washingt<m.  Oa. 

Board  of  Commissioners.  Washington,  Oa. 

City  of  Wasliington,  Mayor  and  CouneU. 
Washington,  <Hi. 

Washhigtcm-Wilkes  Jaycees,  Washington, 
Oa. 

Klwanis  Club,  Washington.  Oa. 

Washington  Lion's  Club,  Washington.  Oa. 

(Fnxn  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  Oct.  11, 
1962] 
Should  Bbbak  Polixical  Imps 


If.  as  appears  quite  likely.  Congress  faUs 
to  authorize  ccmatruction  of  a  small  retain- 
ing dam  on  the  Savannah  Biver  for  the  Duke 
Power  Co.'s  huge  steam  electric  generating 
plant,  thousands  at  citizens  of  both  Oeorgla 
and  South  Carcilina,  and  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  Southeast,  stand  to  suffer  imttdd  loss 
and  harm. 

The  fact  that  the  simple  oiabUng  resolu- 
tion may  be  lost  because  it  became  involved 
in  a  political  tangto  with  the  recently  pro- 
posed public  power  dam  at  nearby  Trotters 
Shoals  makea  the  matter  even  worse.  It 
smells  at  politics  unvrorthy  of  the  Bepreeent- 
atives  and  Senators  of  the  two  States. 

The  trouble  aroee  in  the  Senate  and  the 
only  hope  of  reeolvlng  the  dlfllcul^  may  lie 
in  the  ability  of  Senators  Johnston  and 
Thubmond  of  South  Carolina  and  Ttiiassi  i 
and  Talmadob  of  Georgia  to  play  the  role  of 
stateamm  and  place  the  welfare  of  tbe  region 
as  a  whole  ahead  of  the  special  interesta  at 
a  rtiatively  few. 

Here  la  how  the  situation  stands  now  and 
how  it  developed: 

The  annual  rivers  and  harbors  bill  came 
over  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlvee  a  few  days  ago  with  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Duke  Dam  approved  without 
oppoeltlon.  Indeed,  members  of  the  Georgia 
House  delegation  worked  with  the  South 
Carolinians  in  putting  it  through 

In  the  Senate,  however,  a  seriee  of  amend- 
mento  were  adc^ted  to  write  into  the  bill,  or 
ite  own  version  of  the  House  bill,  authoriza- 
tl<ms  for  several  public  power  (hydroelec- 
tric) projecta  in  various  parte  of  the  country 
at  an  tiltimate  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions. 

Among  theee  was  an  amendment  con- 
curred in  by  Senators  Bubsbll  and  Tal- 
madob of  Georgia  and  JOHNatov  of  South 
Carolina  calling  for  construction  of  the 
Trotters  Shoals  dam  at  what  the  Army  Bn- 
glneers euphemistlcaUy  call  an  Initial  cost 
of  man  than  678  million. 

Senator  Thubmond,  of  South  Carolina, 
made  a  futile  attempt  to  have  the  two  pro- 
posals — ^tlie  Duke  authorization  and  the 
TVotters  Shoals  item— considered  separately 
and  on  their  respective  merite.  The  Senate 
adopted  tbe  Mil,  amendmento  and  all.  on  a 
voice  vote. 

The  bill  or  bills  were  then  sent  to  a  Joint 
conference  committee  of  Repreeentatlves  of 
the  two  Houses  to  adjust  and  compromise 
differences.  The  House  refusee  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendmento  and  the  Senate  (or  a  few 
Senators  anyway)  Just  as  firmly  insista  that 
the  upper  chamber  has  Just  as  much  right 
as  the  House  to  initiate  impropriations. 

In  some  quartera.  the  Impsssn  is  being  de- 
scribed as  a  eonteet  between  the  intereete  of 
South  Carolina  and  thoae  of  Georgia  and 
certain  South  Carolinians  are  being  accused 
of  selfish  behavior,  or  worse,  and  of  blocking 
both  items. 

There  is  no  real  conflict  as  we  can  demon- 
strate. Construction  of  the  Duke  plant  will 
benefit  both  States  almost  equally  and  the 
lake  reqvilred  to  provide  water  for  «w>»"g 
for  re\ising  the  steam  used  to  turn  the  tur- 
bines will  hurt  neither  State  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  if  at  all. 

In  fact,  compared  to  the  high  dams  such 
aa  Clark  HiU  and  Hartwell,  it  wlH  look  more 
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abundanee  of  power  In  our  area  plus  the  fact 
that  Duke  Power  Co.  has  plans  now  for  a 
OaiO  mlUlon  powerplant  Just  outside  of  Ab- 
beville County  In  Andarson  County.  This 
alone  would  be  ample  power  supply  with  the 
preeent  sourcee  fmh  which  we  now  receive 
our  power. 

If  power  Is  not  the  reason,  maybe  flood 
control  could  be  considered.  But  the  area 
certainly  has  not  had  a  flood  in  over  80  years, 
and  with  Hartwell  above  \is  and  Clark  HIU 
below,  the  chances  are  even  more  slim  that 
further  flood  protection  Is  needed. 

Power  supply  and  flood  control  do  not 
Justify  the  great  s\un  of  money  to  be  spent 
for  such  a  dam.  Actually  the  Army  Corpe 
of  Engineers  will  tell  you  this.  The  real  rea- 
son they  want  to  see  the  dam  la  that  It  will 
be  something  that  would  be  marveled  at 
the  world  over.  This  may  be  true,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  we  cannot  see  that  such  a 
smaU  dam  as  this  would  be  a  great  engi- 
neering achievement  compared  to  the  great 
Hoover  Dam  or  the  many  dams  in  the  Ten- 
nessse  VaUey. 

We  believe  these  engineers  want  to  take 
land  that  can  make  our  town,  county,  State. 
and  neighboring  State  grow  into  a  prosperous 
Industrial  center,  and  turn  it  into  a  big  lake 
that  can  only  be  used  for  recreation.  True, 
this  would  be  ■  great  wonder  f  or  aU  to  see  in 
the  making,  but  the  ultimate  coet  does  not 
Justify  It.  Our  American  engineers  are 
great;  they  have  proven  themstivcs  aU  over 
the  world.  They  have  even  proven  them- 
selves here  with  the  Clark  Hill  and  HartweU 
Dam. 

As  a  place  for  recreation.  It  would  poeslbly 
provide  new  fishing  groimds  for  several 
years,  but  they  would  soon  grow  old,  and  the 
anglers  would  be  back  on  the  other  lakes  and 
rivers.  As  for  attracting  fishermen  and 
sklsrs  from  other  areas,  it  would  serve  little 
purpose  with  the  other  lakes  in  the  area  that 
are  doaar  to  these  people. 

Would  the  aetual  eonstructlon  wn-k  of  the 
dam  provide  many  new  Jobs  in  the  area? 
AetoaUy  thass  eonstructlon  companlss  bring 
m  thstr  own  skilled  hdp  and  when  the  week 
and  arrives  they  go  back  hoans  to  their  faml- 
Ilea.  As  for  the  purchasing  of  local  materials, 
we  doubt  that  it  would  be  enough  to  oount. 
Thoee  who  would  get  jobe  for  the  relatively 
alMxt  period  of  time  would  probably  make 
more  money  on  Jobs  In  local  industry  vrlth 
permanoit  sltatlons.  When  the  dam  Is  com- 
pleted the  Jobs  would  end  with  these  con- 
struction oompanles. 

What  advantage  doea  the  dam  have  for  the 
people  of  fihlhrwin  Falls  and  area?  None. 
What  damage  can  this  do  to  us?  Plenty. 
It  win  kill  all  prospects  of  any  new  industry 
of  certain  types  for  this  area.  It  wlU  put 
eztm  mUea  on  thoee  traveling  frosn  Klbert 
County  Into  Abbeville  County  to  their  Jobe 
each  day  and  vise  versa.  It  could  cause  Cal- 
houn FWls  to  lose  its  highway  through  town 
and  could  possibly  cause  the  loss  of  the  Sea- 
board Railroad.  The  reason  is  because  the 
dam  would  be  located  several  miles  below  the 
Calhoun  Falls  Memorial  bridge  (which  would 
be  under  water)  and  the  only  eroeslng  would 
be  on  the  dam  or  below. 

It  win  coet  the  taxpayers  of  the  XTnlted 
Statee  some  980  million  for  no  purpoee  at  all. 
It  will  cost  the  counties  into  which  the 
water  would  back  up  the  loes  of  taxee  paid  on 
the  land.  It  could  put  Rocky  River  Mills  on 
a  peninsula  which  would  probably  create  a 
ooaxplex  situation  for  them. 

Can  Calhoun  Falls  afford  a  dam?  To  thoee 
now  in  Calhoun  Falls  it  may  not  be  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen,  but  for  the  futxire 
generations  it  woidd  greatly  limit  opixntuni- 
tlee. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  A  big  ques- 
tion with  many  unsolved  problems.  One  step 
Is  to  first  understand  what  the  dam  doee 
mean.  The  AbbeviUe  County  Development 
Board  WlU  be  glad  to  meet  with  any  group 
of  Interested  cltlaens  and  discuss  the  prob- 


lem. Then.  It  wlU  take  a  unified  effort 
ttom.  ua  to  take  It  to  our  Oongrseslonsl  lead- 
ers in  Washington.  This  Is  where  It  ean  be 
stopped.  Let's  get  to  work  and  beat  It  before 
It  licks  us. 

[From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont.  Feb. 
94,  1962] 

TfcoTRBS  Shoals  Dam 

There  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  members  of  the  Abbeville  County  De- 
velopment Board  over  a  recent  recommenda- 
tion by  the  engineers  to  construct  a  $78.7- 
mllUon  multipurpose  dam  and  reservoir  on 
the  Savannah  River  at  Ttotters  Shoals, 

Could  this  be  Federal  Incursion  on  State 
pr(^>erty? 

The  Abbeville  County  board  ssems  to 
think  so — and  with  good  reason. 

John  T.  McGee,  preeldent  of  the  board, 
hae  e»preesed  shook  over  the  propoeal  to 
oonstruot  a  480-foot  dam  on  the  river,  espe- 
olally  after  the  Corpe  of  Xnglnsers  had 
stated  publicly  about  a  year  ago  that  dams  in 
the  srea  propoeed  "are  not  an  assantlal  part 
of  the  development  of  the  Savannah." 

Mr.  MoGee  eeems  particularly  porturbed 
over  the  fact  that  such  a  dam  as  the  new 
one  propoeed  would  Inundate  some  choice 
Industrial  sltee  and  cauae  other  harm  to  the 


However,  news  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
had  proposed  to  erect  a  new  dam  on  the 
Savannah  with  mllUona  of  dollars  In  tax- 
payers' money  was  greeted  In  other  quar- 
ters—not ths  Abbeville  County  Development 
Board — with  a  great  deal  of  enthxMlasm. 

There  appears  to  be  some  sort  of  contagion 
which  snMcks  of  prosperity  (vrlth  a  capital 
P)  whenever  Federal  projects  of  this  nature 
are  announced.  People  seem  to  get  the 
fever  and  feel  they  are  getting  something 
for  nothing. 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  real  need  for  a  big  dam 
at  TVotters  Shoals. 

Possibly  It  Is  an  eminently  satisfactory 
thing. 

The  answer  remains  to  be  revealed. 

(ntMn  the  Clinton  (S.C.)  Chronicle,  Mar.  19, 

1963] 
HxASoro  Slatbs  am  Tbottsbs  Shoals  Dam 


Governor  RusseU  has  eaUed  a  public  hear- 
ing In  Columbia  on  March  18  (next  Monday) 
on  the  propoeed  Trotters  SluMls  Govern- 
ment dam  on  the  Savannah  River. 

This  dam  would  oost  the  taxpayers  approxi- 
mately $100  million  (the  eethnated  figure, 
which  would  more  ttum  Ilkdy  be  raised  by 
60  or  100  percent  If  It  f  oUows  ths  usual  course 
of  Federal  projects) . 

Further,  It  would  flood  almost  all  of  the 
Mead  Oo.'B  pulpmlU  and  papermlU  site  on  the 
Savannah  River  In  Abbeville  County.  This 
projected  mUl  would  be  built  on  about  the 
only  remaining  site  on  which  such  a  mlU 
could  be  built  in  this  area.  The  mlU  would 
furnish  a  market  cloee  at  hand  for  thousands 
of  our  farmers  who  have  converted  their 
former  cotton  lands  to  the  growing  of  pulp- 
wood. 

Then.  too.  if  the  TYotters  Shoals  Dam  were 
built  it  would  push  out  of  the  picture  a 
tremendous  Dxike  Power  Co.  generating  plant, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  built  on  the  Savan- 
nah River  at  a  coat,  we  understand,  of  about 
$800  million.  This  would  be  a  taxpaylng 
project — and  would  eost  the  taxpayers  not 
a  dime. 

Georgians,  across  the  river,  are  opposing  the 
Duke  plant  in  So\ith  Carolina  while  South 
Carolinians  do  not  think  the  Ttotters  Shoals 
Dam  should  be  built. 

Laurens  County  cltlaens  should  Join  with 
others  from  the  State  In  attending  the  hear- 
ing In  Columbia  on  Monday  and  exprees 
themselves  vlgcroudy  In  opposition  to  the 
Government  projeet  at  Ttotters  Shoals. 
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[From  the  Laurens  (8.C.)  Advertiser.  Mar. 
SO,  19681 

TmcmtMB  Shoals  Awbctb  Covwtt 

This  country  wss  founded  on  the  principle 
of  the  least  government,  the  best  govern- 
ment. That  Is  not  so  today.  We  have  sat 
by  and  let  the  Federal  Government,  which 
oontlnuee  to  gnaw  away  at  our  every  baslo 
freedom,  move  Into  our  church,  our  school, 
and  our  burlness. 

Another  lUustraticm  is  the  propoeed  Trot- 
ters Shoals  Dam  between  Clarke  HIU  and 
HartweU  Dam.  We.  along  with  many  other 
opponenta,  beUeve  that  the  construction  of 
the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  would  deatroy  fine 
Industrial  sites  and  become  Just  another  fish- 
pond or  skiing  resort. 

Mead  Paper  Co.  has  made  public  their  In- 
.  tentlons  of  building  a  pi4>ermlU  In  that  area 
provided  the  dam  Is  not  buUt.  This  paper- 
mlU would  aSeot  Laurens  County  directly  In 
that  our  pulpwood  growers  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous market. 

Laursns  County  now  ranks  15th  In  pulp- 
wood  production  with  a  total  of  245,000  acres 
planted  la  woodland.  As  there  are  only  448,- 
640  aeree  In  Laurens  County,  It  is  not  dlfllcfult 
to  see  the  Impcrtanoe  of  our  pulpwood  In- 
dustry. 

{From  the  Georgetown  (&C.)  Times,  Mar. 

28.1968] 

lOIOnc  AMD  OvnuoBous 

For  a  simile  propoeltlon,  try  this : 

What  is  better?  A  $900  mlUlon  Invest- 
ment by  private,  tax  paying  industry  to  de- 
vMop  the  world's  largeet  steam  generating 
plant  and  a  large  papcrmlU  or  a  $78  mllUon 
project  for  a  Goverament  dam  and  huge  rae- 
ervoir  that  wlU  produce  no  tax  revenue  and 
flood  vast  aeree  of  private  proper^? 

It  seems  almoet  inconceivable  that  such  a 
question  would  ever  arise,  but  it  has.  To 
our  way  of  thinking  it  raisss  very  serious 
doubts  about  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  economic  valuee  that 
motivate  many  men  in  it. 

In  upper  South  CaroUna,  a  potentially  huge 
Industrial  conq^lex  standa  on  the  hortem  for 
Abbeville.  Andereon.  ■dgefleld  and  McCor- 
mick  Oountiee  with  eoonomlc  advantagee 
spilling  over  Into  auuiy  countlee  In  Georgia. 

Duke  Power  Co.  wants  to  build  the  worid's 
largeet  steam  generating  |dant  la  Andereon 
County  to  produee  eleetrtelty.  Mead  A^ar 
Co.  wants  to  construct  a  papermlU  that  win 
employ  about  880  pereons  on  a  1.000  acre  site 
in  AbbeviUe  County.  Both  dev^opatsnts 
would  meaa  latve  sums  of  tax  revenue  for  the 
countlee  Involved,  the  State  of  South  CMtro- 
llna  and  the  \S&.  Govammeat. 

But  what  has  happened?  Both  projects 
are  being  blocked  by  the  pn^Meed  TVotters 
Shoals  Dam  that  Is  being  propoeed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Instsad  of  produelng 
tax  revenue,  this  project  would  be  financed 
by  tax  revenueu 

What  pray  t^  has  happened  on  the  New 
Frontier? 

Instead  of  getting  the  country  moving 
•gain.  It  seems  that  a  gro\q>  of  poUtlelans 
»nd  their  bursaueratle  bedfellows  are  heU- 
bent  on  shoving  It  badcwards. 

Great  baUyhoo  Is  made  of  economically  de- 
preessd  areas,  but  few  countlee  In  the  United 
Statee  are  any  more  dsprssssd  than  Me- 
Connlck  County.  S.C.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  weli  over  half  of  the  total  area 
of  the  ooun^.  which  le  dlsaMdly  poor.  Tet 
projecte  of  taxpaylng  Industrlss  that  oooM 
immeasurably  benefit  the  oounty  are  being 
stymied  by  poUtleal  Intrigue  In  the  PMeral 
Government  Itself  and  by  pollUcal  Inteteets 
in  Georgia. 

Great  concern  Is  being  rtprceeod  by  the 
Kennedy  phinners  about  the  pUght  of  raU- 
rowls.    Tet  hare  are  two  projecte,  a  steam 

generating  plaat  and  a  papensm.  that  woatfd 
be  of  vast  bsneflt  to  raUroada  and  not  coet 

the  Federal  Government  a  cent. 


Great  distress  Is  portrayed  as  agricultural 
employment  deettnee  and  vmemployment  In- 
"wass.  Tet  here  Is  private  Indwtry  want- 
ing to  create  jobe  and  provide  more  daqserate- 
ly  needed  employment,  only  to  be  stymied  In 
the  f  oul  bed  of  poUtlca. 

Efnnnmic  devtiopment  in  the  United  States 
Is  being  denied  In  the  Savannah  River  VaUey 
to  taqwying  enterprlsss  for  the  eake  of  a 
tax-free  Federal  dam  that  at  beet  would  pro- 
vlde  only  a  handful  of  Jobe  and  create  no 
tax  revenue  for  local  governments  or  the 
Federal  Government  Iteelf . 

If  this  is  good  government,  good  economics, 
good  sense,  we  simply  do  not  see  it. 

The  whole  Imsinees  smells  to  the  high 
heavens  with  polities  at  Its  foul  wwst.  It 
is  idiotic  and  outrageous. 

[Fwmi  the  Ootumbhr  (S.C.)  State,  Apr.  26, 

1988] 

A  Fmht  sub  tbx  Rioht 

Jobs  and  Inoome  neceesarlly  come  before 
men's  recreation:  otherwise,  there  would  not 
even  be  the  means  of  getting  to  the  placea 
of  reereatlon. 

One  cf  the  prime  Issuee  over  the  propoeed 
pabUcly  financed  TVotters  Shoals  Dam  has 
now  been  boUed  down  to  Jobs  vsrsus  recrea- 
tion. Those  favoring  the  development  have 
Admitted  that  highly  suitable  sites  for  in- 
dustry would  be  inundated  by  the  waters  of 
the  ivoject,  but  point  to  the  recreational 
advantages  the  lakes  vrould  provide. 

It  is  not  a  good  argument  that  potential 
emplojrment  would  Indeed  be  drowned  out 
but  that  a  large  new  faculty  for  recreation 
would  be  created.  It  is  a  very  unsound  argu- 
ment.   It  placee  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

It  was  Bepreeentative  W.  J.  Bbtan  Dork 
who  drew  from  an  oOlcer  of  the  Corpe  of 
Army  Engineers  the  admission  that  this  de- 
velopment would  wipe  out  exceUent  Indus- 
trial locations,  and  It  was  this  offleer  whoee 
rebuttal  cited  the  recreational  benefits  which 
would  oome.  The  oOeer  dted  the  success 
of  the  Clark  HIU  development,  on  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  below  TVotters  Shoals,  as  a 
center  for  the  recreational  pleasure  of  citi- 
zens, his  point  being  that  TVotters  Shoals 
would  serve  a  simUar  purpose. 

Tbim  argument  beoomee  doubly  faUacious 
when  one  remembers  how  close  Clark  HIU 
Is  to  the  area  where  TVotters  Shoals*  lakee 
would  i4>PMr.  Why  not  let  Industry  grow 
In  the  TVotters  area  and  let  the  holders  of 
the  new  jobs  and  their  f amlUee  use  the 
Clerk's  HIU  center  for  their  recreation? 

We  beUeve  la  adequate  facilities  for  rscre- 
atloa.  We  araat  blind  to  the  fact  that  prap. 
arly  practiced  outdoor  enjoyments  do  Indeed 
reereata.  Bat  nelthsr  are  we  blind  to  the 
hard  necessities  of  sustenance  through  In- 
come-earning employment. 

The  privately  owned  utiUty  (Duke  Power 
Oo.)  whUh  would  build  a  very  large  electric 
generating  plant  In  the  TVotters  ShoaU  area 
would  not  riak  eo  mu^  private  capital  If 
It  did  not  have  reaaonahle  aasuranee  of  In- 
duatrlal  development  there.  Duke  hae  becsi 
reetralned  by  thoee  who  want  the  publle 
project.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  Idea  that 
goeemment  should  do  what  private  enter- 
prise eannot  do  are  sUenced  In  this  timtinioe- 
Prlvats  enterprlee  standa  ready  to  provide. 

The  pubUely  financed  projeet  should  be 
ahandOBMd.  Duke  ahould  be  permitted  to 
proceed  with  Its  job-glvlng.  taxpaylng  m- 
terprlse.  Jobholders  with  the  Incomee  which 
the  employment  would  provide  would  get 
their  recreation. 

Mr.  Doair  and  thoee  with  him  are  mmUny 
a  fight  for  oommonsease.  They  l^^t  for  the 
rli^t  as  rspressnted  by  firm  reaUtles  which 
should  not  be  queetloned. 

I  From  the  Greenwood  (8.C.)  Index  Journal. 
AprU  99,  1968] 

A  BsBB  OrvoBTmnrr 

A  ooatroversy  over  the  propoeal  to  oon- 
struot a  Fsderal  dam  at  TVotters  Shoals  on 


the  Savannah  River  has  developed  consider-' 
able  Mttemees.    That  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, but  the  Issue  is  so  clear-cut  that 
there  ts  Uttle  room  for  oompromiee,  and  pv- 
hape  some  bittamees  is  to  be  expeeted. 

The  poeltion  of  the  Index-Journal  hae 
been  that  much  greater  economic  benefite 
would  accrue  to  the  entire  area  from  the 
construction  of  the  Mead  Corp.  paper  mlU 
and  the  Duke  Power  Co.  steam  plant  than 
ever  would  reeult  from  the  dam. 

One  of  the  points  at  issue  is  whether 
Mead  really  Intende  to  buUd  a  paper  mUl 
on  Ite  site  near  Calhoun  Fails.  That  Is  a 
valkl  point,  but  it  sssms  that  ths  statsment 
Qi  Fort  T.  Shepherd,  Mead  vice  preeldent. 
before  the  subcommittee  hearing  In  Wash- 
ington last  week  to  about  aa  doee  as  a  oom- 
pany  can  give  to  poeittve  assuranes  that 
the  plant  win  be  built. 

"We  Intend  to  use  the  site  for  the  purpoee 
for  whldi  it  wae  purohassd  when  ii«"»*nn?*'' 
conditions  Justify  the  huge  inveetaMnt,** 
Mr.  Shepherd  said.  "However,  thto  importaat 
decision  canaot  be  made  untU  we  are  as- 
sured Of  our  water  supply  and  a  flowing 
river  for  the  adequate  treatment  and  proc- 
essing of  our  eflluent." 

No  corporation  oould  pledge  unoondl- 
tlonaUy  the  expenditure  of  TnHllitns  of  dol- 
lars in  new  plant  construction  for  some 
time  in  the  future.  The  conditions  are  the 
same  as  when  the  Chemstrand  Co.  aaid 
when  it  began  construction  here  that  it  ex- 
pected additional  constructkm  in  the  future 
if  eoonomlc  conditions  and  its  own  market 
condltlona  warranted  It. 

That  to  about  aU  that  can  be  said. 

Mead  also  caniMt  buUd  without  soms  as- 
siurance  that  Its  water  supply  wiU  remain 
acceesible.  In  a  kind  of  chlcken-and-egg 
situation,  Mead  says  it  cannot  build  until 
this  assurance  to  given.  Proponents  of 
Trotters  Shoato  say  they  want  the  dam  be- 
catise  there  to  no  assurance  the  plant  wlU 
bebuUt. 

On  thto  page  today  to  a  large  part  of  the 
addrees  given  before  a  Joint  sfeirion  of  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  by  H.  T. 
Whitaker,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mead 
Corp.  In  it  he  gives  some  information  on 
what  eonstruction  of  the  Mead  plant  would 
mean  to  thto  section.  He  also  gives  some 
idea  of  tiie  tremendous  prop<vtlons  of  the 
paper  Industry  in  the  South. 

A  pulpwood  truck,  battered  as  a  rule  from 
the  hard  treatment  It  receivee.  would  hardly 
be  choeen  by  the  uninformed  as  the  symbcd 
of  the  South  that  the  region  to  attempting 
to  build.  Tet  Ut.  Whitaker  eays  that  each 
sudi  pulpwood  trwA  repreeents  about  895,- 
000  in  annual  Inoome  to  the  eommtmlty  in 
which  It  operatee. 

At  Ohlllleotheb  Ohio,  where  one  of  the 
large  Mead  plants  to  sltuatsd.  pulpwood 
trucks  almost  fiU  the  highwaye.  They  brtng 
a  load  of  pulpwood  to  the  miU  and  the  own- 
er or  operator  retuma  home  with  a  check 
In  hto  pocket. 

It  to  our  feeling  that  Mead  haa  demon- 
strated as  convincingly  as  it  can  that  it 
wante  to  use  the  eite  for  the  purpoee  for 
which  it  wae  bought.  We  would  like  to  eee 
them  given  that  opportunity.  We  eaa  think 
of  few  Induetrlee  which  would  sprsad  Its 
eoonomlc  benefits  ovsr  sudi  a  wide  area  of 
thto  eeotlon  as  would  a  paper  mlU.  The 
opportunity  to  have  one  sseme  too  valuable 
tobe' 


{Tram  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  SUte, 

Apr.  80,  1968) 

Fka  SMimPKlSB  AT  Staxb 

The  man  who  may  hold  the  decisive  hand 
in  the  dlq>ute  over  whether  a  publle  power 
development  or  one  at  private  ownarehlp 
should  be  buUt  on  the  upper  SavMiaah 
River  to  Gov.  Donald  S.  RusseU.  And  now 
to  the  time  for  the  Governor  to  aiake  hto 
decision.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  him  to 
dday  It.    Be  to  the  man  in  the  middle. 
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,  May  5.  1963] 
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UjB.  Bepreeentatlve  Bktav  Dobm.  of  Green- 
wood, hae  put  his  ptditleal  figure  on  the  line 
in  standing  for  industrial  development  and 
against  Government  monopoly  of  the  Savan- 


Zn  doing  ao,  he  oppoees  an  extremely  pow- 
«rful  political  oombine  in  his  own  dlstrici— 
that  of  Anderson  Publisher  WUton  Ball  and 
Senator  Olim  D.  Jobmstow.  Both  are  ad- 
vocates of  Psdsral  power  production  in 
preference  to  private  development. 

Word  is  that  the  Senator's  brother,  Bill, 
is  likely  to  oppose  Doaif  in  the  next  con- 
gressional election.  And  Dobm  has  been 
placed  on  the  liberal  and  labor  union  list 
for  political  purging. 

But  In  the  Ttotters  Shoals  case,  the  Con- 
gressman has  the  power  of  fact  with  him. 

A  Federal  dam  at  Trotters  Shoals  would 
flood  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  including 
vast  and  valuable  industrial  sites,  lliis  is 
not  disputed.  The  only  retort  Is  that  other 
sites  would  be  created,  but  the  argument  is 
extremely  weak. 

Mead  Paper  Corp.,  for  instance,  owns  a 
site  now.  It  plans  to  construct  a  plant 
which  would  create  emplojrment  for  more 
than  1,800  people  in  that  section  of  the 
State. 

Its  annual  payroll  would  be  about  $6  mil- 
lion. It  would  pay  local  taxes  (not  count- 
ing income  taxes)  of.  9400.000  a  year.  The 
economic  Impact  of  such  as  industry  would 
be  tremendous. 

Mead's  site  would  be  flooded  by  a  Federal 
lake.    It  coxild  not  build  its  plant. 

Tet,  a  Government  dam  wotild  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $78  million.  The  fa- 
cility, being  Government,  would  pay  no 
taxes.  Its  employment  would  be  nil.  In 
fact,  it  would  go  into  competition  with 
private  firms  which  do  employ  people  and  pay 
taxes. 

Why.  thsn,  this  push  for  a  FMeral  dam? 

It's  a  drive  for  Federal  monopoly  of  river 
reeouroes.  Today,  only  a  a9-mile  section 
remains  free,  from  Clark  Bill  on  the  south 
to  Hartwell  Dam  on  the  north.  Trotters 
Shoals  would  complete  the  chain  all  the  way 
to  the  nuclear  plant  at  Aiken. 

XtouaUy  the  claim  for  Federal  programs 
is  that  they  are  Justiflsd  where  privata  en- 
terprise caimot  or  will  not  fulfill  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

Aside  from  Mead's  plans.  Dtike  Power  Co. 
has  been  stymied  in  its  proposal  to  construct 
the  world's  largest  steam-generating  plant 
in  the  same  area. 

The  point  is  abundantly  clear:  Private 
development  offers  a  great  deal  of  progrees 
snd  prosperity  for  a  large  area  of  South 
Carolina:  Federal  development  obstructs 
that  progress. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier, 

May  13.1M8] 

Stop  Ikomas  «wf»*irt 

Gov.  Donald  8.  Russell  is  eaqiected  to  give 
his  decision  on  the  controversial  Trotters 
Shoals  project  soon  after  he  receives  a  spe- 
cial engineering  report  being  prept^ed  for 
him  by  President  Thomas  P.  Jones  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Tlie  weight 
of  the  Governor's  offloe  Is  likely  to  be  felt 
In  this  matter  in  the  near  future. 

We  hope  that  Governor  Russell  will  apply 
this  weight  against  construction  of  the  Trot- 
ters Shoals  Dam  on  the  Savannah  River.  As 
leading  South  Carcdlnians  have  testified, 
building  of  this  Government  dam  would 
deprive  South  Carolina  of  Indiistrial  payrolls 
and  Jobs  that  its  people  need. 

Representative  William  JsMmMoe  Bbtan 
Dorm  recently  pointed  out  the  $78  million 
dam  would  wipe  out  industrial  opporttinitles 
from  private  enterprise  investors.  If  the 
dam  Is  construoted.  the  Mead  Pulp  ft  Paper 
Corp.,  for  Instance,  will  be  unable  to  proceed 
with   its  proposed  gSO   million   piUp   mill. 


Ihls  mill  alone  vrould  provide  substantial 
tax  revenue  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
The  mill  would  purchase  tln^Mr  from  Abbe- 
ville, Mccormick.  Greenwood,  Bdgefleld, 
Saluila,  Newberry,  Anderson.  Oconee.  Green- 
ville, and  Latirens  Counties.  Loss  of  this 
plant,  in  order  to  gain  another  dam  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers,  would  be  an  Industrial 
setback  for  the  State. 

Charles  E.  Daniel,  of  Greenville,  who  un- 
derstands better  than  most  men  the  State's 
indtistrial  situation,  recently  said  it  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake  if  South  Carolina  let  a 
Federal  dam  fiood  prime  development  land. 

"It  is  my  experienced  opinion."  he  said, 
"that  the  29-mlIe  stretch  of  free-flowing 
water  between  Bartwell  Dam  and  the  back- 
waters of  Clark  Hill  repreeents  the  finest 
industrial  area  in  the  entire  Southeast." 

South  Carolina  cant  afford  to  flood  Its 
economic  future  to  please  those  who  dream 
of  public  power  empiree.  The  State's  chief 
assets  are  land  and  abundant  supplies  of 
fresh  water.  These  assets  must  be  put  to 
work,  through  the  agency  of  private  enter- 
prise, to  produce  Jobs  for  South  Carolinians 
and  income  for  the  essential  .projects  of  the 
coiinties  and  the  State. 

We  hope  that  Governor  Russell,  an  experi- 
enced businessman,  will  prepare  his  message 
on  letters  Shoals  so  as  to  move  the  State 
along  the  free  enterprise  path,  rather  than 
the  route  of  Federal  projects  that  dont 
pay  a  cent  in  taxee. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Mews  ft  Courier, 

May  10,  1988] 

A  WiSB  DacuioM 

Gov.  Donald  S.  Russell  deeervee  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  fellow  South  Carolinians 
for  his  firm  rejection  of  the  unwise  plan  to 
construct  the  TTotters  Shoals  Dam  on  the 
Savannah  River. 

In  so  doing,  the  Governor  put  his  admlnls- 
tratloii  firmly  on  the  side  of  progress  for  this 
State  through  the  medium  of  more  free  en- 
terprise rather  than  FedeiU  spending.  Gov- 
ernor Riissell  noted  that  the  dam  would  fiood 
an  area  where  a  paper  company  plans  a  giant 
mlU.  Be  also  said  that  the  Stote  would  loee 
an  estimated  $7  million  a  year  In  taxee  if  the 
public  power  dam  were  built.  This  is  the 
amount  that  the  Duke  Power  Co.  would  pay 
on  the  facilities  it  proposes  to  build.  The 
private  powerplant  could  not  be  built,  of 
course,  if  the  Federal  project  were  to  be 
started.  It  U  beUeved  that  the  Trotters 
Shoals  Dam  will  not  be  constructed.  In  view 
of  the  Governor's  opposition. 

South  Carolina  needs  greater  investment 
by  companies  that  pay  taxss  to  the  counties 
and  the  State.  (Sovemor  Russell  was  mind- 
ful of  this  fimdamental  need.  In  making  his 


Advocates  of  a  public  power  empire  will 
be  sorely  disappointed  with  Governor  Rus- 
sell's rejection  of  the  Hxitters  Shoals  Dam. 

Even  President  J<^n  F.  Kennedy  has  begun 
to  see  the  need  for  Government  caution  in 
the  field  of  Federal  power.  In  a  recent  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  for  Econ<»nic 
Development,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  in  pub- 
lic versus  private  power  questions,  the  "bur- 
den of  proof"  rauMt  be  with  the  Government 
before  It  approves  a  power  project. 

"Deeds  must  follow  words."  said  one  execu- 
tive on  hearing  Mr.  Kennedy's  comment. 
"But  It's  encouraging  to  hear  the  President 
Uy  it  right  out  that  way." 

Reporting  theee  sutements,  Newsweek 
magairtne  said:  "Administration  insiders  say 
that  the  Preeident  Is  convinced  that  where 
the  private  economy  can  supply  power  needs 
as  efllciently  as  the  Government,  there  must 
be  a  compelling  nonpower  benefit  to  Justify 
a  public  project." 

Governor  Russell,  in  his  rejection  of  Trot- 
ters Shoals,  clearly  envisioned  a  compelling 
benefit  to  South  Carolina  taxpayers  in  re- 
jecting another  Fsdwal  power  iwojeet. 
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(From  tb»  Greenville  (S.C.)  Pleidmont,  Mky 
M,19M] 

SaoALB  Dak 


Ckyv.  Donald  8.  PusssU  gave  the  best  pos- 
sible reason  when  he  announced  he  could 
not  upptofH  tb»  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  on  the 
Savannah  Blver. 

It  would,  ha  said.  Interfere  with  the  plans 
of  private  firms  to  build  plants  in  the  area. 
Be  waaplUiaA:  Tlic  dam  would  thwart  a  plan 
of  Duke  Power  Co.  to  build  a  multi-mlllian- 
dollar  powerplant  In  Anderson  County.  It 
would  fiood  the  site  of  a  proposed  paper  and 
pulpmill  of  the  Mead  Corp.  of  Dayton.  Ohio. 
it  would  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
mtmldpal  and  Industrial  waste. 

The  proposal  to  build  the  dam.  its  mpptoml 
by  the  Oovemment  finally  or  its  dlsi4>proval 
can  be  rednoad  to  a  mathematical  f  oraaula 
so  far  as  It  affects  the  welfare  of  South 
Carolina  and  Its  dtlaens. 

If  it  is  built,  the  power  and  pi^wr  plants 
will  not  be  built  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  will  be  lost  to  the  State. 

If  ti  Is  net  built,  the  power  and  paper 
plants  will  be,  adding  thoasanda  of  Joba  to 
the  State's  aoonomy  and  contributing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  In  loeal  and  State  taxes 
(in  the  case  of  Duke  alone.  87  million  a 
year). 

Put  tt  on  a  doUar-and-coit  basia  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  dam  to  South  Caro- 
lina far  outweigh  any  poeslble  advantages. 


(From  the  Florence 


(S-C.^ 
Itey  18,  1968 


Morning  News, 


1 


TBORBui  Sboal  Powbb  Pbojbct  Vital  Issux 
worn,  South  Cabouma 

This  section  of  South  CaroUna  is  only  In- 
directly oonoemed  with  the  TTotters  Shoals 
controversy  on  the  Savannah  Rivsr.  But  In 
Its  broad,  economic  implications,  it  oonoems 
the  whole  State.  Indeed,  it  is  a  national 
lasus  of  frea  enterprisee  versus  mounting 
Federal  control  of  the  powtt  industry. 

Simply  stated,  the  Trotters  Shoals  project 
propoeee  construction  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  another  poww  dam  on  the  Sa- 
vannah Blver.  one  of  a  series  of  dams  in 
which  Bartwell  and  Clark  Hill  projects  are 
the  other  principals. 

Opponsnts  of  the  project  see  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Savannah  River  the  only  runaln- 
Ing  portion  where  private  Industrial  enter- 
prises oan  be  developed.  They  also  see  in 
it  an  unneeeesary  extension  of  the  Federal 
power  bureaucracy. 

Supporting  their  claims,  they  point  to  a 
miUion-dollar  papermill  which  the  Mead 
Corp.  wiehee  to  build  in  the  very  area  to  be 
inundated  by  TTotters  Shoals.  Hie  sffeet  of 
this  mill  upon  the  wood  industry,  employ- 
ment, and  tax  revenue  would  be  to  boost 
the  aroali  economy  very  substantlally. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control  of  the  Bouss  Committee 
on  PubUo  Wortcs.  B.  B.  Agnew  said  that  "ths 
threat  of  Ttotters  Shoals  has  made  It  Im- 
poeslble  for  Mead  Paper  Co.  to  build  as 
planned,  near  Calhoun  Fells.  This  wbb  also 
a  blow  to  ths  agricultural  eccmomy  of  An- 
dereon  County.  We  have  planted  over  16.000 
scree  to  pine  sesrtllngs  during  the  past  10 
years." 

A  parallel  sittiatlon  for  ths  Pee  Dee  would 
be  Government  construction  of  a  series  of 
public  power  dams  along  the  Pee  Dee  River 
which  would  freeae  out  the  poedbUlty  at 
such  a  paper  industry  as  is  now  under  con- 
struction by  the  Stcme  Container  Corp.  in 
Florence  County,  and  eliminate  the  river 
area  along  Ita  fun  course  as  prime  territory 
for  industrial  sitae. 

In  his  teetlmony  to  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Agnew  said  that  "the  Psderal  Govern- 
ment Is  already  the  biggest  land  owner, 
property  manager,  renter,  mover,  havdsr. 
medical  clinician,  lender,  mortgage  bankar. 


employer,  spender,  debtor,  taaur  (not  tax- 
payer), and  the  Mggest  Insuraiioe  oooqMmy 
la  all  hlBtoBy.  There  la  no  sense  In  aaylag 
that  It  miwt  be  the  Mggeet  producer  «f 
Meetrlo  current  In  order  to  comiMete  the  Job 
of  rwrtl  eleetriacatton  whMi  Is  98  percent 
complete  already." 

Itotters  Shoals,  he  added,  would  be  built 
altogether  with  tax  funds.  It  would  never 
return  any  tax  Income  to  any  government— 
county.  State,  or  Federal. 

Mbreover.  It  would  dry  up  eouroee  of  tax 
revenue  by  dimlnatlng  private  industrial  de- 
Trtopment  in  the  Itotters  Shoals  area,  with 
all  the  implications  of  such  development  in 
terms  of  onployment.  development,  and  con- 
sumption of  natural  reeoureee,  and  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  from  individual  and  cor- 
porate sources. 

[From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronitde,  Apr. 

28.  1963] 

Wb  OrrosB  TaormB  Shoals 


When  plans  were  advanced  some  ao  years 
ago  for  devel<qmient  of  the  Savannah  River, 
residents  of  this  area— both  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  were  advised  that  an  11- 
dam  complex  would  be  required  to  effect 
the  GovemmentiB  program.  SaUent  point 
scored  by  the  Govonment  engineers  was  that 
theee  were  to  be  multipurpoee  dams  deelgned 
to  provide  fiood  control,  navigation,  water 
supply,  recreation,  as  mn  as  electric  p&tntt. 

Both  the  cauonide  and  the  Berald  en- 
dorsed the  program.  In  the  years  since  they 
have  supported  that  original  concept.  We 
hailed  the  construction  ot  the  Clark  Bill 
Dam  and,  later,  Bartwell  Dam.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  latter  we  were  tcdd  that  it  was 
neceesary  to  raise  the  level  of  the  river  btfow 
Augusta  and  to  lower  the  water  temperature 
for  the  Savannah  River  Plant  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Now.  however,  we  find  that  proponents  of 
TTotters  Shoals  Dam  have  apparently  lost 
sli^t  of  that  original  concept.  In  their 
advocacy  of  the  project  they  are  content  that 
it  will  be.  first  and  forsmost.  a  dam  to  pro- 
duce hydro-electric  power.  Only  In  a 
"minor,  aeoondary  way,"  as  ons  proponent 
told  VIS,  will  it  aid  flood  control. 

On  that  basis,  therefore,  the  Chronicle- 
Herald  finds  itself  unable  to  lend  Its  support 
to  the  propoeed  dam,  which  would  be  located 
near  Elberton.  To  do  so  would  bs  to  glv« 
full  endorsement  to  public  power.  This  we 
do  not  propoee  to  do. 

While  that  is  our  primary  motive  In  oppos- 
ing the  TTottsrs  Shoals  project,  we  do  not 
loee  sli^t  of  the  fact  that  If  Uta  Government 
does  not  construct  its  dam,  that  arsa  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  vriU  rei^)  an  even 
larger  financial  benefit  by  way  of  private 
enterprise. 

It  Is  onr  understanding  that  If  no  Govern- 
ment dam  is  ordered,  Duke  Power  Co.  pro- 
poeee to  erect  a  huge  power  plant  in  Ander- 
eon  County  which  will  produce  approximately 
10  times  the  dectrio  power  that  would  be 
generated  at  Trotters  Shoals.  In  addition, 
the  Me«ul  Corp.  has  a  site  at  Calhoun  Falls 
on  which  it  tentatively  plans  to  build  a  $40 
million  paperboard  plant  employing  scnne 
1,400  men  for  construction  and  between  600 
and  660  on  a  regular  basis  thereafter.  It 
would  have  a  payroll  of  some  16  million  and 
a  wood-purchasing  program  amoimting  to 
some  $8  million  annually. 

If  a  dam  is  constructed  at  IVotters  Shoals, 
the  Mead  site  would  be  fiooded. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
nood  Control  of  the  House  PubUc  Wortcs 
Committee  also  indicates  that  other  indus- 
trial sites  would  be  lost.  AddiUonaUy.  the 
TTotters  ShO€iIs  Dam  would  substantlally  de- 
crease the  "bold"  waterfiow,  which,  while  not 
militating  against  all  Industry  that  might 
want  to  locate  between  BBitwell  and  Claik 
Bill,  would  materially  limit  the  type. 


We  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  «ltt»er 
Georgia  or  South  Oarottna  are  willing  to 
sacrifice— nor  ahould  they  be  askad  to  sacri- 
fice—potential Industrlsl  sites  Im  order  for 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration  to  be 
able,  as  Administrator  Charlss  Lsa»y  tsstl- 
fisd.  to  market  power  for  ths  Intssiar  De- 
partment. Tet  that  Is  what  would  occur 
if  Congress  authoriass  the  Trotters  Shoals 
Dam. 

Whils  it  had  been  commonly  believed  that 
it  was  only  South  Carolina  tliat  waa  »g-«"-*- 
the  public  power  dam.  and  that  Georgia 
wanted  it,  a  siirprlsingly  large  number  of 
Georgians  have  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee hearing  in  Washington  to  oppose  the 
plan.  Many  South  OaTollnlans  also  have 
voiced  their  objeottons. 

Of  thsm  all.  vre  like  what  16-year-old  Bam 
W.  Jacks.  Jr..  of  AbbevUle.  B.C.,  had  to  say 
in  his  testinkany: 

"Ws  bcqrs  and  girls  btttsrly  <4)poee  ITotters 
Shoals  because  well  have  to  k>ok  other  placea 
for  woric  since  there  wUl  be  none  at  home 
if  Trotters  Shoals  la  bulH." 

(ITom  the  Macon  BewB.  Mfty  6. 1988 1 
Dons  Obobsu  Wamt  Dububibi? 

Gov.  Carl  B.  Sanders  recently  returned 
from  an  industry-hunting  trip  to  New  Tork. 
Well  and  good.  But  the  GovCTnor  should 
now  turn  his  attention  toward  his  home- 
town area  where  industry  may  take  a  beating. 

Encouragement  of  industry  Is  abacdutely 
neceesary  If  a  State  Is  to  create  a  climate 
favorable  to  new  factories  and  plants.  Yet 
the  Savannah  Blver  area  may  loee  valuable 
industrial  fadlltlss  because  not  enough 
Georgisxw  srs  fighting  to  keep  an  unjusti- 
fied pubUe  power  facility  out  and  needed 
private  entcrpriss  in. 

The  Federal  Southeastern  Power  Adminis- 
tration wants  to  build  a  high-level  dam  at 
ITottera  Shoals  on  ths  rivsr  ssparating 
Osorgla  and  South  OsroUna.  It  Is  unnesded. 
There  are  two  other  dams.  Bsrtwell  and 
Clark  Bill,  lees  than  60  miles  away.  The 
propoeed  dam  would  coat  aumy  milllona  but 
the  amount  of  electrlci^  develc^ied  would 
benefit  only  a  comparatively  few  people  along 
REA  lines.  Already  there  are  recreational 
facilities  in  the  area  far  superior  to  other 


Most  Important,  the  flooding  which  would 
result  would  drive  away  two  hnportant  In- 
dustries, and  possibly  others  who  woold  latsr 
move  Into  this  part  of  the  oooBtry. 

Duke  Power  Co.  wants  to  build  a  private 
powerplant  whidh  would  preduee  !•  to  90 
times  as  mudk  deetrleity  as  the  propossd 
pubUe  fBciltty.  Anderson  Oountg.  BX!^ 
would  benefit  by  ^proartmately  88  million 
ayearlntaxaB. 

MSad  Corp.  wants  to  construct  a  pulp  and 
papermm  at  Oalhoua  fUls.  It  would  be 
a  840  minion  plant.  Some  1,400  worfeers 
would  bs  hired  for  construction  and  aoo  of 
the  estimated  600  operating  employeee  would 
probably  come  from  Georgia.  About  $8  mn- 
lion  of  the  89  Ofillllon  worth  of  wood  needed 
annually  would  be  purdiaeed  in  Georgia. 
Approorimately  8100.000  a  year  In  taxee  tTom 
construction  of  the  Mead  plant  alone  would 
accrue  to  Abbeville  County,  S.C. 

These  otafvious  industrial  advantagee  to 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  wiU  be  lost  If 
the  empire-hsppy  Foderal  power  oOelalB 
manage  to  seU  Congrees  that  their  plans 
should  be  carried  out.  A  potentlany  fine 
industrial  stretch  along  the  Savaimah  Blver 
will  be  made  uselees  for  the  location  of 
plants  and  factories  from  now  on. 

We  urge  Governor  Sanders  to  use  his  In- 
fluence against  congreesronal  authortxation 
for  the  878.7  million  TVottars  Shoals  project. 
We  urge  aU  Georgiana  Interested  In  economic 
growth  and  Industrial  M^ansion  In  thla 
State  to  request  their  Congresnnen  to  do 
Ukewise. 
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eaessa  of  38,000  acrss  of  land,  remove  tham 
team  ttks  tax  books  and  ellmlaate— throu^ 
thla  Inundation— eight  major  Industrial  sltse. 
Malatenanee  and  operation  coat  of  the  dam 
would  coaas  to  some  0408,000  annuallr.  «n- 
ployment  flgorss  have  not  been  revealed. 

If  IVotters  Shoals  Dam  Is  not  constructed, 
said  HAasHA.  the  Mead  Oo.  {dans  to  buUd  a 
040  million  paper  plant  at  the  site,  and  Duke 
Power  Oo.  Is  expected  to  build  a  steamplant 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  8210  million. 

■sch  wo\Ud  be  biillt  with  private  capital, 
not  tax  dollar*,  and  each  would  contribute 
Immeasurably— more  so  than  would  a  Fed- 
eral dam — to  employment  and  prosperity  In 
the  areas  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
(Abbeville  and  Bbert  Counties)  in  which 
Ttottsrs  Shoals  Dam  Is  proposed. 

"Mead."  said  Barsha,  "would  employ  1,400 
men  for  2  years  in  constructing  Its  plant." 
New  capital  Investment,  creating  new  con- 
struction Joba.  would  be  required  every  year 
thereafter.  When  finished,  the  plant  would 
employ  600  to  080  persons  with  an  annual 
payroU  of  about  86  million.  The  mill  also 
would  absorb  pulpwood  annually  at  a  value 
of  80  million,  putting  to  work  some  2.600 
men  all  year  on  nearby  farms  and  foreets. 
Ptelght  movements  from  the  plant,  avwag- 
ing  18.000  carloads  a  year,  would  create  other 
Jobs. 

"During  height  of  construction,  Duke,"  the 
<»kio  Congresman  said,  "would  employ  1,000 
men."  It  would  take  8  years  to  construct  Just 
one  unit  of  ttie  plant,  and  he  said  several 
units  are  planned.  Additional  constroetlon 
Jobs  would  be  required  every  year,  while  the 
plant  also  would  employ  186  persons  in  per- 
manent work.  The  payroll  would  run  to 
8826.000  annually,  while  Duke  also  would 
qiMnd  some  834  million  every  year  on  ooal, 
drawing  the  fuel  firom  Virginia.  Weat  Vir- 
ginia antt  Kentucky.  It  would  require  some 
38.000  railroad  cars  each  year,  creating  addi- 
tional employment. 

On  top  of  tlUs.  DukeH  plant  would  pro- 
duce 11.4  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  energy 
per  year  as  opposed  to  471.4  milUon  suggested 
for  Ttotters  Shoals  Dam.  A  lake  Duke  would 
create  would  inundate  only  1,600  acres  of 
land  compared  with  the  22.000  of  the  Fsdsral 
project. 

Additionally.  Mead  would  pay  local.  State 
'Fsdsnl  taxes  amounting  to  some  88.8 
million  annually,  while  Duke  would  pay  an 
additional  818Ji  million. 

"If  Trotters  ShoaU  is  not  built."  said 
HAsaKA,  "instead  of  spending  some  878  mil- 
lion of  tax  money,  the  governments  would 
receive  over  the  60  years  (baals  for  flguring 
the  bencflt-cost  ratio)  some  8860  million  in 
taxae.  besides  about  three  times  as  mndh 
Meetrlc  energy  would  be  provided  annually." 

In  light  of  theee  fiscal  sUUstlos  and  the 
pressing  problem  of  unemployment,  it  Is 
dUBcult  to  reconelle  Secretary  Udall's  staunch 
support  of  th«  Psdsral  project. 

It  is  not  difllcult.  however,  to  understand 
the  (qspoeitlon  expressed  by  Governor  Rus- 
seU,  an  oppoaltlon  which  probably  will  lead 
Congrsss  to  turn  thumbs  down  on  the  pro- 
poeeddam. 

{Prom   the  Augusta   (Ga.)    Chronicle.  May 
28,  1008) 

Ornjaiuwrri  poa  iNomraT 
Private  Industry  now  has  its  chance  In  the 
upper  Savannah  River  valley. 

South  Carolina  Governor  Donald  S.  Rus- 
sell's disi^iproval  of  the  proposed  Trotters 
Shoals  Federal  dam  project  has  virtually 
killed  the  proposal  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. Now  Georgia  Governor  Carl  E.  Sanders 
has  Indicated  he  may  follow  Russell's  lead  if 
plans  Jell  for  private  development  in  that 
area. 

With  one  OoTemor  of  an  affected  State 
oppoeed  to  it.  funds  for  Trotters  Sboals  are 
considered  certain  to  be  denied  by  Congress 
for  at  least  another  year.    With  both  Gov- 


ernors against  it,  and  new  private  construc- 
tion in  the  area,  the  Pbderal  project  likely 
would  be  permanently  abandoned. 

In  a  South  Carolina  news  oonferenoe  Sat- 
urday, Sanders  called  upon  Duke  Power  Co., 
the  Mead  Paper  Ootp.  and  any  other  private 
Industry  conaldenng  developing  the  Ttotters 
Shoals  area  to  issue  a  statement  outlining 
the  extent  of  their  projects  and  giving  ablate 
for  start  of  construction.  If  they  will  do 
so.  said  Sanders,  he  would  not  object  to 
abandonment  of  plana  to  construct  another 
Federal  dam  on  the  Savannah. 

This  appears  to  us  a  fair  pnqtdeltion. 
Many  Georgians  and  South  Carolinians  feel, 
as  does  the  Governor,  that  Federal  funds 
should  never  be  used  in  an  area  where  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  do  the  same  Job.  But 
that  does  not  mean  private  enteaprlae  can 
delay  Its  development  Indeflnlttfy  and  stm 
retain  Its  place  of  preference. 

Both  Mted  and  Duke  have  indicated  their 
definite  interest  in  locating  plants  on  the 
South  Candina  aide  of  the  Savannah  In  the 
TVotters  Shoala  area.  Other  dmiee  Indus- 
trial sttes  lie  OB  both  aides  of  the  river  in 
that  locality.  But  no  aetnal  commitment 
haa  been  made.  Provided  he  wm  give  them 
a  reasonable  time  to  produce  proof  of  their 
intenttons  to  build.  Bandars  has  acted 
equitably  in  seeking  such  proof  before  he 
reviews  aeorgia%  oOdal  position  on  IVotters 
Shoals. 

When  and  If  the  aovenior%  review  be- 
comes a  reality,  other  advantagee  of  private 
over  public  development  merit  hla  eonaklera- 
tion.  One  is  the  ^vate  versus  ptibllc  power 
factor.  Another  Is  the  preeslng  need  for  a 
pulpwood-consumtng  Industry  such  as 
Mead's  proposed  paper  mUl  In  the  vicinity 
of  Georgia's  Piedmont  region. 

Just  last  week,  the  Georgia  ForeaUy  Com- 
mission Board  of  Commissioners  passed  a 
reeolutlon  citing  that  area's  vast  forest  prod- 
ucts potential  and  the  need  for  new  forest 
Industry  there.  Thm  Mead  mill.  If  buUt) 
wotild  be  Just  across  the  State  line  from  the 
heart  of  northeaat  Georgia  (Piedmont)  pulp- 
wood  country. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  but  that 
private  enterprise  can  serve  the  interests  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  bet- 
ter than  can  another  Federal  dam.  We  hope 
the  private  firms  will  prove  It  with  an  early 
resp<nise  to  Governor  Sanders'  challenge. 

[Ftom  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  June  6. 

1868] 

DuKB  Ha8  8nu>Mo  ABGuamrr 

Senator  RsmtAsn  B.  RiiaBSLi.'a  acknowl- 
edgement that  the  propoeed  Trotters  Shoals 
Dam  project  U  a  dead  Issue  for  this  session 
of  Congress  received  the  widespread  atten- 
tion it  was  due.  But  too  UtUe  notice  may 
have  been  given,  a  few  daya  earlier,  to  a 
statement  that  can  have  important  beu^ng 
when  the  issue  Is  revived. 

The  statement  came  by  way  of  a  letter 
flram  W.  B.  MoGulre.  preeldent  of  Duke  Power 
Co..  to  Senator  Ouh  D.  Jomrarow.  of  South 
Carolina.  It  oUrlfiee.  to  a  greater  degree 
thkn  has  any  previous  evidence,  the  question 
of  the  propoeed  Federal  project's  compati- 
bility with  the  steam  generating  plant  Duke 
wants  to  build  in  the  same  section  of  the 
river  valley.  And  it  points  up  the  unfortu- 
nate result  of  Congrees'  failure  to  approve 
the  Duke  project  last  year. 

Challenging  JoHHaroN'a  charge  that  poll- 
tics  motivated  Duke's  decision  to  pos^>one 
its  plant  last  faU.  McGulre  said  the  Senator 
"completely  overlooks  the  change  in  the  sit- 
uation between  August  10  (when  Duke  said 
it  would  build  the  jdant)  and  November  16 
(when  the  power  company  postponed  its 
plans) ,  which  necessltoted  the  poo^xmement 
of  Duke's  plant.  This  change  was  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  in  October  without 
passing  a  bill  to  authorise  the  construction 
of  the  dam  needed  for  our  steam  plant." 
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•     MCOulre  added: 

"We  had  repeatedly  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  Oonipess  granting  approval  for  our 
dam  before  it  adjourned.  The  failure  of 
Congress  to  pass  our  bill  •  •  •  compelled 
our  company  to  provide  the  needed  genera- 
tion at  a  plant  which  would  be  ready  when 
needed.  This  was  done  at  a  location  in 
North  Carolina  where  no  congressional  au- 
thorlxatlon  was  required.  I  do  not  believe 
I  can  more  clearly  state  the  effect  of  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  act." 

Establishment  of  the  plant  in  North  Caro- 
lina, McGulre  Indicated,  has  not  eliminated 
plans  for  the  Savannah  River  facility.  But 
It  has  delayed  the  need  tar  additional  power 
from  this  potential  source  until  1970  or  1076. 
Construction,  of  course,  would  begin  well  in 
advance  of  operation  of  such  a  plant. 

Insofar  as  c<»npatlbllity  is  concerned,  the 
Duke  preeldent  said  original  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers plans  for  the  Trotters  Shoals  facility 
were  compatible  with  Duke's  proposal.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  Federal  Engineers  in- 
jected into  the  Trotters  Shoals  project  the 
possibility  of  building  it  so  as  to  Install 
"pump-back"  at  the  Hartwell  Dam.  Such  a 
development,  said  McGulre.  would  so  affect 
Duke's  plans  as  to  create  "a  problem  of  com- 
patibility •  •  •  which  we  had  not  imder- 
stood  to  have  existed  theretofore." 

Many  original  supporters  of  the  Federal 
project  based  their  positions  in  part  on  the 
apparent  compatibility  between  the  two  pro- 
posed power  developments.  If  revised  plans 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  bring  it  down  to 
a  question  of  private  power  versxis  public 
power,  they  may  want  to  reassess  their 
stands. 

Insofar  as  this  newspaper  is  concerned,  the 
arguments  of  opponents  already  outweighed 
the  flimsy  Justlflcation  offered  by  pn^xments 
of  another  Federal  power  project  in  the 
Savannah  River  Basin.  If  it  develops  that 
the  public  power  facility  would  definitely 
rule  out  plans  for  a  worthwhile  private  in- 
vestment, that  factor  just  adds  more  weight 
on  the  heavy  side  of  the  scales. 

[From  the  Advocate-Democrat,  Crawfordvllle, 

Ga.] 

Faxx  ENTxaraisx  amo  Tkorraas  Shoai.s 

The  Augusta  Chronicle-Herald  has  edi- 
torially oppoeed  the  Government  building 
IVotters  Shoals  Dam  on  the  Savannah  River 
near  Calhoim  Falls,  S.C. 

The  Augusta  paper  says  it  doesnt  intend  to 
give  its  ftill  endorsement  to  public  power. 
We  agree  with  the  Atigusta  paper. 

We  understand  that  Duke  Power  Co.  in- 
tends to  erect  a  huge  povrerplant  in  Ander- 
son County,  S.C,  which  will  produce  more 
than  20  times  the  electric  power  that  the 
Government  would  generate. 

The  Mead  Paper  Corp.  has  a  site  at  Cal- 
houn Falls  on  which  it  intends  to  build  a 
$40  million  pi4)erboard  plant  that  will  em- 
ploy some  1,400  men  for  construction  and 
between  600  and  660  on  a  regidar  basis. 

The  wood-purchasing  program  would  reach 
Into  this  county  and  amount  to  some  80  mil- 
lion annually.  We  need  more  markets  for  our 
pulpwood.  It  is  estimated  the  mill  would 
have  a  payroll  of  some  88  million. 

Twelve  Georgia  civic  clubs  and  organisa- 
tions are  supporting  a  resolution  for  the 
Mead  Corp.  to  build  a  pulp  mill  at  their  site. 

Let's  give  free  enterprise  an  opportunity  to 
do  a  job  Instead  of  Government  spending. 

(From  the  News-Reporter.  Washington,  Ga.] 

MKAD  VXBSUS  TaOTTKBS  Shoalb 

It  Is  our  belief  that  neither  the  people  of 
Georgia  nor  South  Carolina  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  potential  industry  sites  in  order  for 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration  to 
be  able,  as  administrators  testified  in  Wash- 
ington last  week,  to  market  power  for  the 
Interior  Department.  Nor  should  these  peo- 
ple be  asked  to  make  this  sacrifice.   Yet,  that 


la  what  would  haMien  If  Congress  authorises 
the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  at  Calhoun  Falls. 

It  has  been  oommonly  believed  that  it  was 
(mly  South  Candina  that  waa  against  the 
public  power  dam.  and  that  Georgia  wanted 
it.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  Georgians 
appeared  before  the  suboommittee  hearing 
in  Wadiingtcm  last  week  to  oppose  the  plan. 
Many  South  Carolinians  also  have  voiced 
their  objections. 

Of  the  300,000  acres  in  Wilkes  County, 
some  70  percent  or  210,000  acres  are  pine  and 
hardwood  forest  lands.  These  forest  lands 
have  been,  by  far,  our  most  important  eco- 
nomic h(^)e.  Within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the 
propoeed  site  of  the  Ifead  plant  at  Calhoun 
Falls,  there  are  6,026.660  acres  of  land. 
About  70  percent  of  this  land  is  pine  and 
hardwood  forest  land,  as  in  the  case  of 
Wilkes  Coimty.  Thus  we  see  that  within 
50  miles  of  the  propoeed  site  of  the  Mead 
plant,  there  are  about  3.518,592  acres  of  pine 
and  hardwood  tceneX,  lands.  Of  course, 
much  pulpwood  would  be  shipped  from  even 
greater  distances  than  60  miles.  The  eco- 
nomic value  of  having  su^  a  plant  as  Mead 
proposes  to  buUd,  located  in  this  great 
forest  area,  would  be  tremendous.  The  ad- 
vantages of  landowners  and  the  general 
economy  of  the  whole  area  would  be  very 
significant. 

Let  MB  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  If 
the  Government  does  not  construct  its  dam. 
this  area  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  will 
reap  an  even  larger  financial  benefit  by  way 
of  private  enterprise. 

Bic  Dam  Foolishnsss 

(Report  to  the  people  by  Stsom  THtrsMONS, 

n.S.  Senator  from  South  Carolina) 

Mat  13.  1963. 

A  matter  which  has  until  recently  been  a 
local  Issue  on  both  sides  of  the  Savannah 
River,  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  at- 
tracting national  attention.  This  is  the  pro- 
poeal  to  construct  another  big  Government 
dam  across  the  Savannah  at  Trotters  Shoals 
in  Abbeville  County.  Because  of  its  effects 
on  South  Carolina,  I  have  given  this  matter 
great  study,  and  have  concluded  that  this 
project  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our  State 
or  Nation,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Duke  Power  Co.  has  offered  to  build 
the  world's  largest  steam  generating  plant  in 
Anderson  County  near  the  Trotters  Shoals 
site,  but  the  company  has  indicated  it  would 
not  do  so  if  the  Federal  Government  builds 
the  Trotters  Shoals  hydroelectric  power  dam. 
Duke  would  build  a  small  32-foot  dam  Which 
would  not  adversely  affect  develc^ment  of  the 
Savannah  River  Valley.  The  Government 
dam  would  cost  878.7  million  to  construct, 
and  it  would  be  so  high  that  it  would  fiood 
24,000  acres  of  land.  Including  some  of  the 
best  industrial  sites  in  this  country.  The 
Duke  plant  would  provide  25  times  the  elec- 
tric power  prc^xMed  by  Trotters  Shoals,  and 
since  steampower  can  be  generated  cheaper 
than  hydroelectric  power,  the  Duke  oOlcials 
have  testified  that  they  would  provide  power 
to  REA  customers  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
could  the  Government  dam.  Mr.  Hugh 
Agnew,  former  president  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Farm  Bureau,  has  also  testified  to  this 
effect.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Duke  plant 
vrould  pay  87.4  million  annually  in  taxes  to 
the  Federal  CK>vemment  and  86  million  an- 
nually in  State  and  local  taxes.  The  Gov- 
ernment dam.  of  course,  would  pay  no  taxes, 
only  cost  tax  dollars. 

Second,  the  Mead  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp.  has 
announced  its  plans  to  build  a  $40  to  $50 
million  plant  on  the  Savannah  River  in  Ab- 
beville County.  However,  the  company  has 
stated  that  it  could  not  erect  this  plant  if 
the  Trotters  Shoals  Government  dam  Is  ap- 
proved, because  the  Government  dam  would 
fiood  Its  site. 

The  papermill  would  provide  employment 
for  675  persons  with  an  average  anniuil 
payroll  of  $5  million.    The  average  per  an- 


num wage  woidd  be  86.600.  An  additional 
650  persons  would  be  given  emi^oyment  in 
the  woods,  and  an  annual  pulpwood  market 
(Mt  88V^  million  would  be  created,  netting 
for  pulpwood  producers  more  than  81.3  mil- 
lion aditlonal  above  the  amount  they  would 
receive  if  the  same  wood  were  delivered  to 
coastal  mlUs.  The  tax  gains  for  all  leveU 
of  Government  would  be  84  million  anniially. 
Over  a  60-year  period,  taxes  from  Duke  and 
Mead,  not  to  mention  other  potential  in- 
dustries, would  total  almost  81  billion. 

Third,  if  the  Government  dam  Is  con- 
structed, not  only  would  the  Duke  and 
Mead  sites  be  destroyed,  but  other  sites 
for  Industries  already  making  plans  to  build 
along  the  remaining  20  miles  of  free-fiowing 
water  on  the  Savannah  River,  between  the 
backwaters  of  the  Clarks  Hill  Reservoir  and 
the  Hartwell  Dam,  would  be  destroyed.  This 
would  leave  this  area  a  virtual  industrial 
desert. 

Fourth,  the  qxiestion  bolls  down  essentially 
to  one  of  development  of  the  area  by  otir 
free  enterprise  sjrstem  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  this  case,  private  enterprise  is 
both  willing  and  able  to  develop  the  area. 
In  addition,  private  enterprise  could  pro- 
vide cheaper  power,  and  25  times  as  much 
power,  as  could  the  Government  dam. 

nfth.  with  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready owing  8308  billion,  which  together 
with  other  UjS.  obligations  and  commit- 
ments total  about  81%  trillion,  we  should 
not  commit  the  Government  to  new  projects, 
unless  absolutely  essential.  A  minitw^i  fig. 
ure  for  Trotters  Shoals  construction,  887.7 
million.  Is  no  small  sum. 

Sixth,  the  Government  dam  would  no£ 
provide  major  multiple  benefits,  as  claimed 
for  Government  hydroelectric  projects.  Be- 
sides lUDviding  electric  power,  the  int>po- 
nents  of  the  Government  dam  have  not  cited 
any  major  advantages  to  accrue  to  the  area 
from  construction  of  the  dam,  such  as  fiood 
control,  increased  navigation,  etc.,  except 
for  recreation.  Interi(»-  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  has  testified  that  the  Government  dam 
could  be  used  as  a  great  recreation  area  for 
the  teeming  populations  cA  the  Bast.  He 
did  not  stress,  however,  that  such  recreation 
would  have  to  be  subject  to  Government 
policies  and  (xders. 

We  dont  particularly  need  Government- 
controlled  recreation  areas  in  South  Caro- 
lina, as  we  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
local  recreation  areas  now,  but  we  do  need 
more  Jobs  for  our  people.  Increased  payrolls, 
more  tax  receipts,  better  prices  for  our  pulp- 
wood, and  cheaper  electric  power  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNAxaaAl , 
has  given  a  very  thonmgh  explanation 
of  HJl.  6016.  I  merely  wish  to  add  a 
brief  statonent. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  approve 
H  Jl.  6016  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
Is  considerable  disagreement  about  sev- 
eral of  the  proposed  projects  Included 
In  this  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  disagree- 
ments over  these  projects  will  not  result 
in  the  failure  of  the  Congress  authorizing 
the  badly  needed  work  which  Is  covered 
in  HJl.  6016. 

Generally  speaking.  I  think  there  Is 
agreement  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  projects  in  the  bill  as 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  as  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  As  it  was  re- 
ceived fnun  the  House,\  H.R.  6016  In- 
cluded continuing  authorizations  for  a 
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An  tt  ttMM  are  Inuwrtant  projeets  and 
I  eeftatBl7  b  ipe  ttial  we  wffl  be  able  to 
carry  on  ttie  vork  ttiat  has  already  been 
started  in  tbi  ae  baitnwlde  sarTeyB. 
When  we  n  eelTed  tbe  btu  In  the  Pabne 
Ooouitttee  we  decided  that  a 
'  of  ok^er  itroleeta  should  be  added 
to  It. 

■me  Itet  ftietades  the  projects  that 
were  coosldered  and  approTed  by  the 
last  3  ear  but  were  not  accepted 
theHooae  In  conference. 

pro  ects  Inchide  qpedfie  au- 
thcel— ttone  for  oonstmctlon  of  a  num- 
ed  projects  throuch- 
oot  the  Matkfa. 
For  the  mc  it  part  these  inojects  were 
acceptable  to  the  House  last  year 
had  not  been  held  on 
leeanse  there  was  not 
JnfcimatiQii  available  at  the 
time;  or  becai  se  there  was  some  disacree- 
ment  on  the  I  lerlte  of  the  projects. 

It  Is  true  t  lat  there  is  still  some  dis- 
agreement at  out  some  of  these  projects. 


not 


botlbcvethi 


the  bill  as  re  x^rted  by  the  Senate  com- 


qecanae  the  members  of  the 
Committees  of  the 


Isaytfals 
Pubite  WorM 


andScnateae 


disagreement^  conceminf 
ects,  and  tt 
opinion  for 
illsriiinfirt  Mxn 


fidly  acquainted  with  ttie 

allof  theproj- 

'  rauld  be  far  better  in  my 

hese  disagreements  to  be 

worked  out  by  a  confer- 


Isay  this 


to  take  in 
carrying  on 


Ifonbers  on 
see  fit  to  vot4 


Senate  win  vote  to  approve 


of 


I  think  this  is  the 

action  for  the  Senate 

of  the  importance  of 

sound  program  of  water 


lesouices  deyelopment  throughout  the 
Natkm. 

I  think  it  ^ould  be 
tor  us  to  get 
entire  bill 


a  terrible  mistake 
into  a  situation  whare  the 
wojold  die  because  of  the  dis- 
crer  some  of  the  projects, 
and  I  do  thli^  there  is  a  possibility  that 
die  If  we  b^an  amending 
tt  or  if  we  uiidertook  to  recommit  it  to 
the  Senate  P  iblic  Woiks  CSommittee. 
For  these  r  lasons  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Mth  sides  of  the  aisle  wUl 
for  the  bill  and  allow  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  be  adj  isted  in  conference. 

l£r.  Presldi  nt.  naturally  I  am  a  little 
bit  prejudlcei  in  favor  of  the  Citf)e  Fear 
River  Basin.  This  basin  project  was 
anthorlzed  la  tt  year,  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  basin  has  already  been 
made.  We  b  iive  the  money  with  which 
to  start  construction.  An  we  lack  is  the 
from  the  House  and  from 
ft  has  had  the  unanimous 
he  Senate  Committee  on 
as  have  also  other  bills, 
the  Senate  wm  accept  it. 
Senator  win  let  this  provl- 


authorisatioo 
the  Senate, 
approval  of 
Ftlblic  WorlD 
I  hope  that 
I  hope  the 

sion  go  to  ooAference.  and  let  it  be  han- 
dled there,  ai  I  know  it  win  be.  fairly 
for  an  ooncer  led. 

Mr.  JOHt  BTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ctmimend  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  ezceUent  remarks.  It  is 
wrong  for  us  to  ^ve  in  to  the  House  in 
everything,  n  ithout  doing  a  little  think- 
ing for  ourael  ^es.  Therefore.  I  commend 
the  Senator  :  or  the  action  he  has  taken 
azid  for  wh4t  he  has  said  today  with 


to  the  committee  and  the  work 
one  up  to  now. 

One  of  the  projeets  Inehided  In  the 
bUl  is  very  dose  to  my  heart.  It  is  In 
the  county  and  section  of  my  State  from 
whldti  I  come.  For  that  reason  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  it.  It  was  a 
campaign  issue  when  I  was  running  for 
the  Senate  last  year.  The  Governor,  my 
opptment,  took  the  opposite  view. 
TlumvAxmt  this  section  of  my  State  in 
every  one  of  these  counties.  I  was  favored 
by  the  voters  3  to  1.  For  that  reason  it 
is  my  duty  to  advocate  the  things  I  ad- 
vocated whffii  I  was  campaigning  for  my 
seat  in  the  Senate  last  srear. 

Mr.  President,  the  Savannah  River 
forms  a  boundary  between  Qeorgla  and 
South  Carolina,  and  therefore,  both  the 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  development 
of  this  project 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  South  Car- 
olina is  not  as  unanimous  in  its  support 
of  Tlrotters  Shoals  as  is  the  State  of 
Georgia.  However.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
understand  that  I  am  supporting  Trot- 
ters Shoals  and  so  are  the  rural  people 
of  Soiith  Carolina,  including  120,000 
rural  electric  cooperative  families  who 
consume  electrieil^  that  win  be  gener- 
ated by  this  great  multipurpose  dam. 
Trotters  Shoals.  There  are  thousands 
of  other  South  Carolina  families  who 
want  Tlrotters  Shoals  to  be  constructed 
because  of  the  recreational  value  that 
win  result.  In  past  years  I  supported  the 
construction  of  Clark  HiU  Reservoir  and 
HartweU  Dam.  both  of  which  are  located 
on  the  Savazmah  River.  Practically  the 
same  people  who  were  <vpoeed  to  the 
Clark  HiU  Reservoir  and  HartweU  Dam 
are  now  opposed  to  Trotters  Shoals. 

As  the  chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  so  ably  determined.  Trotters  OmmUs 
Reservoir  is  the  next  logical  step  toward 
effective  and  efficient  development  of  the 
Savannah  River. 

In  the  Senate  Public  Woiks  Committee 
report  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is 
listed  as  bdng  oivosed  to  this  project. 
It  is  true  that  our  distinguished  Gover- 
nor has  stated  that  based  upon  the  in- 
fonnatkm  he  has  gathered  on  this  sub- 
ject he  opposes  this  project.  However, 
under  the  law  which  provides  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  receive  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
or  any  other  State  on  a  project  of  this 
sort»  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  oirinions  of  the  Governors  are  merdy 
advisory  and  in  no  way  necessarily  re- 
flect the  majority  opinion  of  the  people 
of  a  State  nor  what  is  necessarily  the 
right  decision. 

The  decision  rests  with  us  in  the  UJS. 
Senate.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
electrical  energy  in  this  area  of  the 
Savannah  River  Basin.  Trotters  Shoals 
has  an  unusually  favorable  economic 
ratio.  Justifying  its  construction  from  the 
econ<nnic  standpoint.  I  hope  the  Senate 
win  approve  this  legislation  containing 
authorization  for  Trotters  Shoals. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  any  mo- 
tion to  rec(»nmit  the  bill.  It  is  time  for 
the  Senate  to  act  on  this  very  Important 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  new  sub- 
ject to  me;  I  have  discussed  it  before. 


On  May  22.  1963,  I  wrote  a  long  letter, 
fnm  which  I  should  like  to  read  an  ex- 
cerpt I  ttaJl  not  read  It  an  now,  for 
we  are  rushed  for  time.  laskunanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objeetion.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioobd, 
as  follows: 

Mat  29,  i««s. 
Lt.  Oen.  W.  K.  Wilson.  Jr., 
Chief  of  Kngtneen,  Headqyurten,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineert,  Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Owifo<T.  WiiiSoif:  I  liATe  been  for- 
warded a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Oov.  Don- 
ald Runell  of  South  Carolina  sent  to  you 
stating  that  he  oould  not  approve  at  this 
time  the  plan  for  the  lYotten  Shoal*  Re- 
lervotr  ae  propoaed  by  the  Oorp*  of  En- 
gmeera. 

As  one  who  hat  oonslatently  lupportad  the 
overall  development  a<  the  Savannah  River, 
I  feel  compelled  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion my  views  and  some  facts  concerning 
the  future  of  TYotters  Shoals.  In  the  first 
Instance.  Z  wish  to  emphartae  that  my  opin- 
ions and  statements  in  no  way  are  to  reflect 
upon  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the  un- 
questioned honesty  of  the  Oovemor  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  decision  which  he  has  ren- 
dered on  this  matter.  The  purpoee  of  my 
letter  is  to  urge,  despite  the  Governor's  re- 
luctance to  go  along  with  the  project  at  this 
time,  that  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  continue 
to  pursue  construction  of  -letters  Shoals. 

The  authorisation  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  consult  with  Oovemors  of  States 
where  projects  of  this  nature  are  to  be  lo- 
cated was  contained  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  (Public  lAW  SS4.  78th  Cong.)- 
This  policy  of  the  Congress  to  have  the  Corps 
o.'  Engineers  consult  with  Oovemors  of  var- 
ious States  concerned  carried  no  authoriza- 
tion that  would  permit  the  opinion  of  the 
Oovemor  of  any  State  to  be  used  to  veto, 
block,  or  hold  up  any  project.  The  opinions 
of  Governors  are  solicited  as  a  policy  of  the 
Congress  in  an  advisory  capacity  only  and 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  device  to  arbitrarily 
stop  a  project  such  as  TVotten  Shoals  when 
deemed  practleaUe  and  necessary  in  the 
overall  development  of  a  navigable  stream 
for  the  people  of  a  large  section  of  our  coun- 
try. The  n.S.  Congrees  has  been  given  un- 
questionable control  over  the  development  of 
navigable  streams  in  all  the  States  by  the 
ConsUtutlon  oC  the  United  States.  Certain- 
ly the  Congress  must  sooept  in  good  faith 
the  comments  of  the  Oovemors  of  the  States 
and  should  weigh  these  comments  in  what- 
ever action  Is  taken  on  any  particular  proj- 
ect. 

One  of  the  main  questions  that  has  been 
raised  Is  that  if  Trotters  Shoals  U  con- 
structed the  Xhike  Power  Co.  may  not  pro- 
ceed with  oonstmctlon  of  their  own  power- 
plant  and  that  as  a  result  South  Carolina 
would  lose  millions  of  dollars  of  taxable  rev- 
enue. Ever  since  the  Duke  Power  Co. 
conceived  of  its  diversionary  dam  for  steam- 
plant  cooling  purposes  and  ever  since  Trot- 
ters Shoals  was  conceived,  all  parties  con- 
cerned have  been  in  agreement  that  both 
projects  mxist  be  constructed  compatible 
with  one  another.  In  other  words.  D\ike 
Power  Co.  could  build  no  dam  that  would 
make  it  Impossible  to  build  Trotters  Shoals 
and  the  Government  would  not  build  Trot- 
ters Shoals  so  that  it  would  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  the  Duke  Dam  to  be  buUt.  My 
resolution  to  permit  the  Duke  Power  Co.  to 
construct  its  dam  declared  that  it  be  made 
compatible  with  Tetters  Shoals  or  it  could 
not  be  constructed.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' report  asserts  unequivocally  that 
Trotters  Shoals  is  compatible  with  the 
Duke  plant.  While  the  Duke  Power  Co.  has 
not  concurred  with  the  Corps  at  Engineers  on 
the  question  of  conqtaUMlity.  we  cannot  ex- 
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pect  the  future  development  of  the  Savannah 
River  to  be  totally  dependent  upon  such 
concurrence  of  one  private  power  company 
to  construct  its  plant.  We  would  not  wish 
to  jeopardise  the  entire  future  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River  develoi»nent  just  because 
the  Duke  Co.  cannot  agree  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  Duke  Power  Co.  last  fall 
advised  me  it  oould  not  construct  Its  dam 
on  the  Savannah  River  as  planned  and  was 
going  ahead  with  other  plans  to  construct 
another  plant  elsewhere  to  meet  its  power 
needs.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  another 
30  years  for  Duke  Power  Co.  to  decide  what 
it  intends  to  do  on  the  Savannah  River. 

Last  summer  the  Duke  Power  Co.  was 
lobbying  heavUy  to  have  its  resolution  ap- 
proved so  that  it  oould  construct  its  dam 
and  connecting  steamplant  on  the  Savannah. 
The  resolution  Itself,  as  I  have  stated,  re- 
quired that  the  Duke  Dam  be  constructed 
compatible  with  the  Corpe  of  Engineers' 
plans  for  future  develofMnent  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if 
the  Duke  Power  Co.  was  ready  to  accept  this 
compatibility  prerequisite  last  summer  that 
it  should  have  stood  ready  to  accept  this  pre- 
requisite last  fall.  I  cazmot  believe  that  the 
Intervening  general  election  in  any  way  could 
have  affected  Duke  Power  Co.'s  plans  along 
the  Savannah  River.  I  attended  the  very 
first  meeting  when  the  Duke  Power  Co.  re- 
quested the  resolution  by  Congress  to  permit 
It  to  construct  the  diversionary  dam  across 
the  Savannah  River.  I  igntA  to  introduce 
the  resolution  provided  it  required  the  Diike 
Dam  to  be  compatible  with  TTotters  Shoals 
and  this  was  agreeable  with  the  Duke  Power 
Co.  as  late  as  August  10.  1962.  On  that 
date.  Mr.  W.  B.  McGuire,  president  of  the 
Duke  Power  Co.,  wrote  Congressman  Hasold 
D.  CooLXT  concerning  Duke  Power  Co.  plans 
as  follows: 

We  have  proposed  the  construction  of 
such  a  plant  on  the  Savannah  River,  the  first 
unit  of  which  would  begin  operation  in  1967. 
We  already  own  the  land  required  for  this 
plant.  Two  \mits  are  planned  for  initial 
construction  with  ultimate  total  plant  ca- 
pacity to  be  a  million  kilowatts.  In  order  to 
build  this  plant  It  is  necessary  to  build  a 
retaining  dam  in  the  river  to  provide  cooling 
water  for  the  plant.  The  dam  can  be  built 
only  with  congressional  authority.  HJt. 
6789  introduced  by  Congressman  Doaw  and 
S.  1795  Introduced  by  Senat<Hv  Johhbton 
and  Thttbmomd  were  Introduced  on  May  3, 
1961,  to  give  this  authority.  These  bilU  are 
similar  to  an  act  passed  by  Congress  to  au- 
thorise the  dam  needed  for  oxu  plant  on  the 
Dan  River,  which  act  was  passed  without 
opposiUon.  Under  the  bills,  plans  for  the 
dam  must  be  approved  by  the  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineers. The  Department  of  the  Army  has 
advised  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  that  the  Army  has  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  these  bills. 

It  was  indeed  a  shock  to  me  that  on  No- 
vember 16  the  Duke  Power  Co.  placed  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  newspi^iers  stating  it 
could  no  longer  proceed  with  plans  to  con- 
struct the  dam.  I  wrote  Mr.  McGulre  oa 
November  17  to  express  my  regrets  and  to  ex- 
plain that  I  would  look  forward  to  reintro- 
ducing the  reeolutlon  this  year.  However, 
Mr.  ^cOulre  wrote  me  on  November  19  as 
follows : 

"I  note  you  state  in  your  letter  you  hope 
that  the  project  wUl  be  approved  in  the  next 
Congress.  Our  sUtement  makes  clear  that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  con- 
struction of  the  Savannah  River  plant  and 
provide  gecterating  capacity  elsewhere.  Were 
our  project  to  be  approved  in  the  next  Con- 
gress we  would  not  be  able  to  go  ahead  with 
the  construction  of  our  plant.  We  certainly 
do  not  want  to  ask  Congrees  for  approval  of 
•  project  on  which  we  do  not  plan  inunedlate 
construction  and  we  will  not  be  asking  that 
our  bill  be  passed  In  the  next  Congress. 

"As  we  have  said  in  our  published  state- 
ment, we  stiU  want  to  buUd  the  Savannah 


River  plant,  but  we  are  not  now  able  to  say 
when  this  will  be.  We  api»eciate  very  muieh 
your  interest  in  our  project  and  your  efforts 
in  its  behalf. 

■mis  turn  of  events  and  statements  by  Mr. 
MteOuire  Is  in  sharp  contrast  of  his  letter 
to  Congressman  Coolct  only  a  short  time 
previously.  The  only  real  change  in  the 
situation  between  August  10  when  he  wrote 
Congressman  Coocxr  and  November  16  when 
he  printed  his  ad  in  the  newspapers  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  November  general  election. 
I  fail  to  see  where  the  future  plans  of  the 
Duke  Power  Oo.  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
facts  could  or  shoxild  have  any  bearing  on 
the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Savan- 
nah River  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Should  the  Dxike  Power  Co.  ever 
desire  to  build  its  steam  plant  and  require 
the  construction  of  a  diversionary  dam,  I 
would  be  most  pleased  to  introduce  the  nec- 
eesary  legislation  to  make  this  possible. 
Compatibility  would  be  the  same  require- 
ment then  as  it  was  last  siunmer. 

As  for  the  question  raised  concerning  the 
possible  effects  upon  mimiclpallties  and 
local  governments  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  wastes  and  pollution  discharges,  this 
problem,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  construction  of  Trotters  Shoals. 
There  are  already  two  lakes  restating  from 
HartweU  and  Clark  Hill  Dams  and  the  real 
problem  concerning  waste  discharges,  or  you 
might  say  the  overall  water  problem,  will  be 
the  handling  of  waste  and  the  shortage  of 
water  in  future  years  resiiltlng  from  popula- 
tion growth  and  industrial  expansion.  So, 
the  problem  of  Increased  water  usage,  coupled 
with  the  problem  of  Increased  industrial 
wastes  into  the  rivers  and  streams,  will  have 
to  be  met  by  the  local  communities  as  the 
population  rises  and  as  industry  develops, 
regardless  of  v^ether  or  not  Trotters  Shoals 
or  any  other  dam  is  constructed. 

Another  main  objection  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Trotters  Shoals  came  from  the  Mead 
Paper  Corp.  which  stated  that  It  expected  to 
build  a  new  plant  sometime  in  the  f  utxire  on 
a  site  which  would  be  flooded  if  Trotters 
Shoals  were  to  be  constructed.  In  the  first 
place,  I  personally  question  whether  or  not 
a  pulp  plant  of  this  type  would  be  a  desirable 
Industry  for  this  particular  location.  It  would 
am>ear  to  me  that  the  location  of  a  pulpmlll 
would  aggravate  whatever  existing  waste 
sewage  problem  already  exists  in  the  area. 
Certainly  the  odor  and  waste  discharged  by 
a  pulpmlll  is  most  undeslrous.  While  the 
U.S.  Government  does  not  directly  control 
waste  and  sewage  being  dtunped  into  the 
streams  and  rivers,  this  being  primarily  a 
State  and  local  problem  to  control,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  Public  Health 
Service  does  have  authority  to  seek  cease 
and  desist  orders  through  the  courts  to  tXa^ 
the  operation  of  any  plant  or  mill  discharg- 
ing waste  into  navigable  streams  which 
endangers  the  life  and  health  of  wildlife  and 
human  beings.  I  feel  this  would  be  result- 
ant In  the  construction  of  a  pulp  plant  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Savannah  River.  If 
the  Mead  Corp.  could  possibly  build  a  pxilp 
plant  that  could  not  give  off  foul  odors  and 
dangerous  wastes,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  a  new  location  in  this  general  vicinity 
could  not  be  foimd  by  Mead  to  replace  the 
presently  owned  location.  However,  the 
future  of  the  Mead  Corp.  plans  on  the  Savan- 
nah River  are  Just  as  uncertain  as  they  have 
been  for  the  last  7  years.  The  Mead  Corp. 
purchased  Its  tract  of  land  in  1966  but  has 
failed  to  do  anjrthing  toward  cotxstructlng 
an  industry  during  all  thU  time  except  to 
issue  statements  whenever  Trotters  Shoals 
was  projected.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
Mead  Corp.  does  not  have  any  real  plans  for 
a  new  industry  in  the  foreseeable  f utxire  at 
this-  location  and  even  If  it  did  have,  this 
would  not  jiutify  penalizing  the  future  de- 
velc^ment    of    this    great    stretch    of    the 


Savannah  River  where  Trotters  Shoals  would 
be  located. 

In  oondusloa,  I  would  like  to  underscore 
what  I  have  said  to  you  by  providing  you 
with  a  coipj  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  Stewart  A.  Udall, 
on  this  very  subject.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  made  in  Secretary  Udell's 
letter  is  that  Trotters  Shoals  from  an  eco- 
nomical standpoint  "is  the  best  project  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  called  on  to  examine  since  1950."  If 
this  is  true,  then  this  is  the  very  best  devel- 
opment project  the  United  States  has  in 
the  Southeast.  I  think  it  is  most  important 
for  us  to  come  up  with  a  comprehensive  and 
sound  development  program  designed  to 
bring  to  our  people  tnnTittiiifw  benefits  from 
this  great  natxiral  resotvce  God  has  given  us. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  should  be  the 
development  of  Trotters  Shoals  and  I  am 
xvging  that  authorization  for  and  construc- 
tion of  Trotters  Shoals  be  programed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

OUW  D.  JOHMSTOir. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
letter  to  the  Ck>rps  of  Engineers.  I  ex- 
pressed commendation  for  their  decision 
and  for  saying  that  it  was  possible  to 
build  both  dams  on  the  Savannah 
River— that  is.  the  Duke  Power  Dam  and 
the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam. 

I  then  said: 

Another  main  objection  to  the  construc- 
tion at  the  Ttotbm  Shoals  Dam  came  from 
the  Mead  Paper  Corp.  which  stated  that  it 
expected  to  build  a  new  plant  sometime  in 
the  futiu«  on  a  site  which  would  be  flooded 
if  Trotters  Shoals  were  to  be  oonstrueted. 
In  the  first  place.  I  personally  question 
whether  or  not  a  pulp  plant  of  this  tjrpe 
would  be  a  desirable  Industry  for  this  par- 
ticular location. 

Remember,  this  site  is  far  inland,  and 
one  can  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
the  entire  stream  f  nun  that  point  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  location  of 
a  pulpmlll  would  aggravate  whatever  ex- 
isting waste  sewage  problem  already  exists  in 
the  area.  Certainly  the  odor  and  waste  dis- 
charged by  a  pulpmlll  is  most  undesirable. 
While  the  UjS.  Government  does  mt  directly 
control  waste  and  sewage  being  dunoped  Into 
the  streams  and  rivers,  this  being  primarily 
a  State  and  local  problem  to  control,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  Public  Health 
Service  does  have  authority  to  seek  cease 
and  desist  orders  through  the  courts  to  stop 
the  operation  of  any  plant  or  mill  discharg- 
ing waste  Into  navigable  streams  whl^  en- 
dangers the  life  and  health  of  vrildlife  and 
hxunan  beings.  I  feel  this  would  be  re- 
sultant in  the  construction  of  a  pulp  plant 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Savannah  River. 
If  the  Mead  Corp.  could  possibly  build  a  pulp 
plant  that  could  not  give  off  foul  odors  and 
dangerous  wastes,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  a  new  location  in  this  general  vicinity 
could  not  be  found  by  Mtod  to  replace  the 
presently  owned  location.  However,  the 
future  of  the  Mead  Corp.  plans  on  the  Sa- 
vannah River  are  just  as  uncertain  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  7  years.  The  Mead 
Corp.  purchased  its  tract  of  land  In  1956  but 
has  failed  to  do  anything  toward  construct- 
ing an  industry  during  all  this  time  except 
to  issue  statements  whenever  Trotters  Shoals 
was  projected.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Mead  Paper  Corp.  does  not  have  any  real 
plans  for  a  new  Industry  in  the  foreseeable 
future  at  this  location  and  even  If  it  did 
have,  this  would  not  justify  penalizing  the 
future  development  of  this  great  stretch  oC 
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th»  Bmnaaah   Uwm  where  Tlxttten  BboaiM 
wofold  IM  loesML 

X  atrongly  EMor  the  eenstnietkm  of 
botti  the  Duk  i  Pow  Oo.  D«m  and  the 
TtvUeii  StMilt  0«m.  I  hmrt  earn- 
qMDdedwtth  tie  Dake  PDwvr  Oo.  at  vari- 
ous tliiiea.  U  ider  <late  of  November  19, 
1992,  I  zecei'ed  a  letter  firom  W.  B. 
IfoCialre;  mre  ident  of  Duke  Power  Co.. 


whleh  reads 


tU  tement 


Bon.  OuM  D. 
VJ.  Senator, 
Spartrnnburg.  Ac. 

DBAS  SOMTOt 

Braeh  for  your 
gard  to  our 
tlw  to  onr 

Z  note  joa 
that  the  projee 
OoncTMB.    Oar 
we  heve 
•traetlon  of 
pfovlde 
our  prqjeet  to 
greee  we  would 
the  cuueteuettch. 
<lo  not  west  to 


tkB 
general  mg 


a  peoject  oa 
ate  oonstructiofa 
that  our  bUl  b« 


JoRMSTOir:  Tliank  you  very 

letter  of  Ifovember  17  in  re- 

of  Noremher  16  rela- 

Savannah  River  plant. 

kte  In  your  letter  you  hap« 

win  he  approved  In  the  nest 

■tatement  makea  clear  that 

ecMnpelled  to  poa^;>one  oon- 

Savfnnah  Rtver  plant  and 

capacity  eleewheve.   Were 

approved  tn  the  nest  Oon- 

Dot  be  able  to  go  ahead  with 

oC  our  plant.    We  certainly 

A  Ooagreea  lor  appro^nd  of 

t^ieh.  we  do  not  plan  immedl- 

and  we  will  not  be  aeklng 

passed  In  the  next  Congrese. 


Idesixe 
were  not 
this  partieulifr 
leading  of  ttu 


the  Senators  1 


pushng 


Am  we  have 

It.  we  etm 


when  this  win 
year  hatsreaili 
tattib^ialf. 
fllneerely 


aid  m  oar  pubMehed  state- 
eaat  to  build  the  Savannah 

we  are  not  now  able  to  eay 
te.    We  appreciate  very  much 

ovr  project  and  your  efforts 


ask  umaimous 


printed 


IrepUedto 
S.    I 
letter  be 

JtMOOUt. 

There  beta  r 
was  ordered 
as  follows: 


.UcOvrnx. 


Duk4  Power  ( 


Md  Inns: 
Noven  ber 


8ai  uinah 


am  sorry  y  lu 


Itr.W.B. 
^etfdenf, 
DsABlfa. 

letter  of 
regret  over  th 
has  decided  not 
tlon  of  the 
to  provide 

I 
plant 
that 

area  lor  the 
State.    I  had 
my  Duke  Powei 
laet  C 

proval  was  noi 
a  diaappotntmept 
looks  forward 
Savannah 
power  In  this 
Duke  Power  C< 
struct  this 
wthorlaatlaB 


t) 
Riv  !r 


pfant 


lezt 

X  would  app  ^edate 


follows: 

DVKB  POWXB   Co., 

,  lf.O.  November  If,  1962. 


to  reallae  iHijr  we 
the  Duke  Power  Ca  for 
plant.     I  eooclude  my 
ktter: 


yours. 


B.  McOxna^ 

Preeident. 


Ifr.  McGKiire  on  December 

consent  that  the 

at  this  point  in  the 


no  objection,  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoso, 


3.  uex 


Co.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

With  reference  to  your 

19.  Z  wlah  to  express  deep 

fact  that  Z>uke  Power  Co. 

to  go  forward  with  oonstme- 

Blver  plant  and  plans 

are  not  able  to  build  thla 
feel  It  te  abeolutely  neosssary 
be  made  avaUaUe  In  this 
Industrial  expansion   ot  our 
Ifoked  forward  to  ^proval  of 
authorisation  bill  during  the 
but  unfortunately  such  ap- 
forthoomlng.     It  is  Indeed 
to  everyone  oonoemed  who 
the  full  development  at  the 
and    abundant    low-coet 
of  our  State  that  the 
now  finds  It  will  not  con- 
even  If  Congress  enacts 
year. 

any  Information  you 

to  when  Duke  Power 

proeeed  with  this  project, 

and  would  Uke  to 

the  necessary  oon- 


>Xam. 


Cum  D.  JoHxeroir. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Preakknt,  per- 
senallj  I  am  unhappy  beeaose  the  Duke 
Power  Oo.  is  not  staking  anthoriattlon 
for  this  dam.  I  favor  public  power  and 
private  power.  I  want  polHie  power  if 
private  power  cannot  be  provided.  Power 
is  needed  at  this  time  in  this  particular 
section  of  my  State.  In  my  (q;>inion.  not 
one.  but  peidiaps  hundreds  of  little  in- 
dustries will  move  into  that  secti<m  of 
my  State  when  there  is  sufficient  power 
to  serve  their  needs. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the  Trotters 
Shoals  Dam  and  shall  vote  against  any 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  at  this  time. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSmSLD.  Bfr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  craicluded. 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tommrow. ^ 

The  PRESn>ING  OFFICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJL  6016)  authorising  addi- 
tional appnvriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  in  certain  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses.        

Mr.  KUCHKL.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  discuss  tor  a  few  minutes  the  very 
real  and  urgent  problem  of  flood  control 
which  exists  in  Los  Angeles  County,  the 
most  populous  area  of  my  State.  I  ask 
the  attentkm  of  the  rt<*<Jng^iyhH 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mir.  McNamaia], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  PubUe 
Worics. 

For  many  years.  Congress  has  author- 
ised for  expenditure  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
$289,741,000.  Los  Angeles  is  a  great 
and  growlnf  metropolitan  area.  The 
previous  authorization  for  work  expired 
on  June  30.  Late  last  month  I  received 
a  letter  from  Brig.  Oen.  Jackson 
Qraham.  director  of  civil  works  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  which 
hesaid.lnp«|rt: 

jyarMMrMEtn  or  xmu  Amatr, 

OVFICB  C^THB  ORBV  OV  ShUIMSBM, 

Waahfngton.  DX:..  June  29, 1963. 

Hon.  TKOMAS  H.  KOCBESL* 

V.S.  Senate. 

Dbab  BtKATou  Kucinn.:  Knowing  of  your 
Intereet  In  the  Loe  Angelee  flood  control  proj- 
ect. Z  am  writing  this  letter  to  advise  you 
of  the  status  of  the  monetary  authorisation 
for  the  Iios  Angeles  River  Basin. 

The  varloua  authorisations  for  work  under 
the  Zioe  Angeles  County  drainage  area  proj- 
ect have  specified  a  limit  on  the  total  amount 
of  funds  which  could  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  sudi  authorised  woik.  Tlie  total 
authcvlaatlon  on  appropriations  to  the  ZiOs 
Angeles  River  Basin  contained  in  past  flood 
eontrol  acts  amounts  to  $380,741,000.  Ttie 
appropriations  to  the  project  through  fiscal 
year  1908  total  •387.1S0.OOO.  leaving  a  re- 
maining balance  of  monetary  authorisation 
m  the  amount  of  83,008,000. 

The  amount  at  the  remaining  authorlaa- 
tloB  la  adequate  to  meet  expenditure  re- 
qulremente  on  contracta  already  In  foree, 
together  with  Oovemment  eoats,  for  ottf 


about  a  1-month  period.  Zt  la  likely  that 
most  of  the  work  on  the  project  wlU  eloee 
down  around  the  first  of  August  unless 
further  monetary  authorlantlaB  la  provided 
at  an  early  date.  Our  oontraet  prooedures 
provide  that  a  eontraetor  be  notified  of  an 
Impending  oshanetiou  of  funds  80  days  In 
advance  of  such  exhaustion.  On  this  basis, 
the  district  engineer  at  Z^ie  Angrtee  will  be- 
gin inulng  notioee  of  funde  exhaustion  to 
■even  contractors  about  July  1,  1888.  Involv- 
ing a  total  remaining  oontraet  value  of 
$8,600,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contracts, 
tha  contractors  may  elect  to  terminate  the 
contracts  or  to  continue  with  their  own  re- 
sources pending  provision  of  additional  au- 
thority. However,  the  Corpe  of  Snglneers, 
as  previously  mentioned,  will  be  without 
authority  to  make  further  payments  for  work 
beyond  the  extent  of  83.803WX>  unices  fur- 
ther authorising  legislation  Is  forthcoming. 

As  you  realise,  the  work  at  the  Corpe  of 
engineers  In  Improving  the  floodway*  In  ZjOS 
Angelee  County  involves  a  plan  of  construc- 
tion which  Is  closely  coordinated  with  local 
requlrunente  for  utility  and  road  relooa- 
tlon  work.  The  stoppage  of  our  work,  there- 
fore. wlU  alao  neceesltate  a  oeesation  of  local 
construction.  This  wlU  mean  leaving  our 
work  In  an  Incomplete  status  and  subject 
to  damage  from  fioods;  delays  In  return  of 
streets  to  full  ssrvloe;  Increased  costs  for  the 
construction  work;  and  Inoonvenlenoe  to  the 
general  public. 

The  (knpe  of  Engineers  has  been  ivoceed- 
Ing  under  a  nonnal  program  as  contem- 
plated In  the  Pieeldent'a  budget  reoommen- 
datlon  for  fiaoal  year  1984.  As  you  know,  a 
blU  has  recently  passed  the  House  of  Ri^-- 
reeentatlvea— 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve that  is  the  bill  which  now  is  before 
the  Senate— 


which  would  authorise  Increases  In  the 
monetary  limits  for  seven  basins,  In^udlng 
the  Zioe  Angeles  Blver  Basin. 

Z  trust  that  the  Information  ftimished 
will  be  of  seslrtsnee  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jackson  Obabak, 
Brigadier  Oeneral,  UJ.  Armg, 

Director  of  dell  Works. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  this  record  to 
show  the  singular  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion which  faces  the  people  of  Los  An- 
geles County. 

I  hold  tn  my  hand  several  letters  from 
Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the 
Los  Angeles  Ccmnty  districts.  I  shall 
read  several  of  them.  The  one  I  now 
read  is  dated  July  37.  and  comes  from 
the  Honorable  Olih  P.  LipacoifB,  who 
represents  a  portion  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles.  I  shall  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  part  of  his  letter,  as  iollows: 

Two  flood  ccmtnA  projects  In  the  94th 
District— 

Which  is  served  by   Representative 

IjPSCOliS 

are  affected  by  this  legislation,  involving 
eonstructlon  of  approximately  7J  mUes  of 
reinforced  concrete  open  channel  when  com- 
pleted. The  monetary  authorisation  for 
theee  projecte.  and  others  in  the  Loe  Angeles- 
San  Oabriel  River  Basin.  I  understand  will 
be  depleted  in  a  few  days.  Unices  additional 
authorisation  is  provided  this  vital  wort  will 
be  subjeet  to  a  doeedown. 

The  projects  In  the  Mth  ZMstrlet.  as  well 
aa  in  other  areaa  of  Zoe  Angelee  County,  in- 
volve a  plan  of  oonetructlon  doeely  coordi- 
nated with  local  requirements  for  utility  and 
rdocation  work.  Work  stoppage  therefore 
win  also  cause  a  ceesation  of  local  construc- 
tion. TMa  would  mean  leaving  the  flood 
eontrol  projects  la  an  Incomplete  status  lub- 
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Ject  to  damage  to  life  and  property  from 
flood  wateie.  delays  in  returning  streets  to 
fuU  servlee.  Increaeed  construction  oosts. 
and  inconvenience  to  the  pubUe.  As  Just 
one  specific  example,  stoppage  on  one  of  the 
projects  in  th«  24th  District  could  have  a 
seriotu  adverse  effect  on  the  ZjOc  Angeles 
County  Fair,  the  largest  county  fair  in  the 
Nation,  which  will  open  September  13.  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  present  work  on  the  proj- 
ect U  conoentrated  in  the  fairgrounds  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  from  Repre- 
sentative iJPscoMB  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNoasss  or  thx  Uhrsd  Sxatsb, 

Housx  or  Rbpbxbxntativss, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  27, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kucbxl. 
Washington,  DXf. 

DBAS  Tom:  Zt  is  my  understanding  that 
HR.  8018.  the  river  basin  authorisation  bill, 
is  scheduled  to  come  up  for  consideration  In 
the  Senate  on  July  20. 

Knowing  of  your  Intereet  In  this  and  re- 
lated legislation  with  regard  to  Its  signifi- 
cance to  Los  Angelee  •San  Oabriel  River  Basin 
flood  control  projects,  I  am  writing  to  let  you 
know  about  the  atatus  of  certain  of  these 
projects  which  are  located  In  the  34th  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent. 

Two  flood  control  projects  in  the  24th  Dis- 
trict are  affected  by  this  legislation.  Involv- 
ing construction  of  i^prozlmately  7  J  mllee 
of  reinforced  concrete  open  channel  when 
completed.  The  monetary  authorization  for 
these  projects,  and  others  in  the  Z<oe  Angeles- 
San  Oabriel  River  Basin.  Z  understand,  will 
be  depleted  in  a  few  days.  Unless  additional 
authorisation  is  provided  thla  vital  work  will 
be  subject  to  a  doeedown. 

The  projects  in  the  34th  District,  as  well 
as  in  other  areas  of  XjOS  Angeles  County.  In- 
v(dve  a  plan  of  construction  cloeely  coordi- 
nated with  local  requlremente  for  utility  and 
relocation  work.  Work  stoppage  therefore 
will  also  cause  a  cessation  of  local  oonstruo- 
tlon.  This  would  mean  leaving  the  flood  con- 
trol projects  In  an  Incomplete  status  subject 
to  damage  to  life  and  pn^jMrty  from  flood- 
waters,  delays  in  returning  ctreets  to  full 
service,  increased  oonatruction  ooets,  and  In- 
oonvenlenoe to  the  public.  As  Just  one  spe- 
cific example,  stoppage  on  one  of  the  projects 
in  the  34th  IMstrict  could  have  a  aerious 
adverse  effect  on  the  ZjOb  Angdes  County  Fair, 
the  largest  county  fair  In  the  Nation,  which 
will  open  September  13.  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  preeent  work  on  the  project  Is  conoen- 
trated In  tiie  fairgrounds  area. 

As  you  know.  HJt.  OQIS  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  24  but  has  been  amended  sub- 
stantiaUy  by  the  Senate  I>ubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee. Z  strongly  favor  the  House-passed 
version  and  believe  It  Is  in  that  form  that 
HR.  0016  should  be  enacted  by  the  Congrees. 
Also,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  House  on 
July  24  by  imanimous  consent  passed  Hit. 
7638,  to  authorize  appropriations  to  continue 
the  work  in  the  Iioe  Angeles-San  Oabriel 
River  Basin.  Zn  the  event  delay  is  eneotm- 
tered  in  achieving  passage  of  Hit.  6016  in  an 
acceptable  form,  I  believe  it  imperative  that 
every  effort  be  exerted  to  achieve  enactment 
of  H.R.  7638  to  allow  continuation  of  the 
work  on  flood  control  projects  in  the  Zioe 
Angelee-San  Oabriel  River  Basin  without 
costly  and  dangerous  interruption. 

Beet  regards. 
Sincerely. 

OuNAso  P.  lopeooiiB, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  a  letter  from 
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Representative  H.  Alucn  Smith,  of  the 
20th  District,  also  a  part  of  the  Los 
Angles  County:  and.  first.  I  shall  read 
to  the  Senate  a  portion  of  his  letter,  as 
follows: 

Work  on  the  Zioe  Angeles  flood  eontrol 
will  have  to  stop  aroimd  August  1  If  we 
don*t  get  this  biU  passed,  and  It  will  be 
particularly  inconvenient  to  many  of  my 
constltuente  because  work  is  in  progrees  on 
the  Burbank-Sunset  Canyon  portion  of  this 
overaU  flood  control,  and  many  residents 
cannot  get  into  their  homea. 

He  also  urges  that  Congress  proceed 
with  this  authorization,  so  that  this 
work,  which  represents  an  investment 
of  almost  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars 
by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  completed. 

I  now  adc  that  the  entire  letter  from 
Representative  Smith  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 

CONOBCSS  or  TBS  Unxtzd  Statss, 

House  or  Rxfbsssntativxb, 
Wa«h«n0ton,  D.C.,  JiOg  22, 1963. 
Hon.  TBOiiAS  H.  KucRBL, 
UJt.  Senate, 
Wa^ington.  D.C. 

DtAM  T\>Mifis:  Z  am  sore  you  are  aware  of 
the  serious  situation  and  are  doing  every- 
thing you  can  to  try  and  get  the  bill  passed 
in  the  Senate.  Zn  any  event,  Z  wanted  you 
to  know  the  House  did  pass  HJt.  6016  on 
June  M,  1968,  and  it  is  in  the  Senate 
eommittee. 

Work  on  the  Zioe  Angelee  flood  control 
project  vrlll  have  to  stop  around  August  1 
if  we  dont  get  this  bill  passed,  and  it  will 
be  particularly  inconvenient  to  many  of  my 
constituents  because  work  is  In  progress 
on  the  Burbank-Sunset  Canyon  portion  of 
this  overall  flood  control,  and  many  resi- 
dents cannot  get  Into  their  homee. 

After  we  get  HJEt.  6016  passed,  then  we 
will  have  to  get  the  appropriation  bill  out, 
and  that  will  probably  take  another  month. 
Anythljag  you  can  do  to  hMp  this  along  will 
certainly  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  Allxn  Skxth. 
JIf  ember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  tiao 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  mint  in  the  Rioobb  the  text  of 
tdegrams  which  have  come  to  me  from 
newspaper  publishers  in  that  area:  from 
Carroll  Parcher.  of  the  Olendale  News- 
Press;  from  A.  T.  Richardson,  editor  of 
the  Progress-Bulletin,  of  Pomona.  Calif.; 
from  Robert  Shaffer,  past  president  of 
the  Pomona  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
area  general  manager  of  the  General 
Telephone  Co.;  and  from  Bob  ErsUne. 
president  of  the  Pomona  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  All  of  them  urge  that  this 
action  be  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBCOkD,  as  follows : 

GLsmuLS,  CAUr.. 

July26,19«3. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kochxl. 
Senate  Offlee  BuiUing, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  efforts  for  Senate  concurrence  HJt. 
T688  as  emergency  measure  to  eontlnue  Zioe 
Angelee  basin  flood  control  projects.  Stop- 
page now  would  create  serious  protdems  In 
Buihank  eaatara  storm  drain  t 
CAaaOLL 
aiendalt  MewS'Press. 


Pomona.  Cauf.. 
^ J«4r  29, 1H3. 

Sttiator  Thomas  KocRSL. 
Senate  Office  BttOding, 
Washington,  DJO.: 

Ftamge  of  Hit.  7888  Is  necessity.  lUs 
money  required  to  complete  big  storm  drain 
through  valley.  Small  rain  during  eondl- 
tlons  would  mean  loss  of  mimona,  Delay 
will  cause  trafllo  obstructions.  Inconvenience 
to  general  public.  Increased  cost  due  to 
contractor  having  to  call  off  men  and  equip- 
ment, danger  to  partially  completed  oon- 
structiim.  Property  owners  adjoining  proj- 
ect becoming  aroused. 

A.  T.  RiCHABOeOH, 

Editor,  Progress  Bulletin. 

PoM(M(A.  Cauf., 

July  26, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Ktjchbl, 
Senate  Offlee  Buiiding, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

DsAB  SsNATOB  Kttchxl:  Passage  of  HH. 
7638  urgent.  Presoit  construction  goee 
through  parks  and  housing  where  children 
are  attracted  to  dangerous  open  trenches. 
Potential  flood  danger  win  be  at  maximum 
because  half  constructed  drains  not  yet 
ready  to  do  so.  WlU  receive  water  from 
newly  completed  Flngerllng'  dralna.  Cost 
will  mount  if  contractor  must  shut  down 
then  start  up.  I>reeent  construction  Inter- 
feres with  main  road.  Z<os  *»g»»*«  County 
Fair  traffic  will  be  hopeleesly  snarled. 
Counting  on  you  to  avoid  stoppage  of  this 
most  important  project. 

ROBBBT  SBAmOl. 

Past  President  Pomona  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Area  General  Man- 
ager, General  Telephone  Co. 

PoMoatA.  Calit.. 

July  26, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kvchbl, 
Senate  Oj0lee  BuUding, 
WaOtington,  DXJ. 

DsAB  Tom:  Am  telegn^hlng  to  urge  neoes- 
Btty  for  passage  HJl.  7888.  Z«a  Angeles  Oounty 
emergency  flood  eontrol  Bseasure.  Preeent 
construction  mterferas  wtth  main  roada.  Z<os 
Angeles  County  Fair  traSc  win  be  hopeleesly 
snarled.  Costs  wUl  mount  tf  oontraetor  nniat 
ahut  down  then  start  up.  Potential  flood 
danger  wUl  be  at  maximum  because  half 
constructed  drains  not  yet  ready  to  do  so. 
WlU  receive  water  from  newly  completed 
Fingerllng  drains.  Preeent  oonstruotlon 
drains  go  throu^  parks  and  housing  where 
children  are  attracted  to  dangerous  open 
trencbee.  Counting  on  you  to  do  the  Job. 

Kindest] 


Pre^dent,  Pomomrn  Chamber  of  Oammeroe. 

lAr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoKD  an  article  entitled  "La^ 
of  Funds  Perils  Flood  Control  Project." 
This  article  was  published  in  the  Prog^ 
ress-BuIletin.  of  Pomona,  CaUf.,  ocT 
July  17.  IMS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscotD. 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin. 
July  17,  1988] 

ZiACX  or  FUMDS  Pbuls  TfJOOO 

BCT — Quick  Acxiom  st  Cow 

County  supwvisors  warned  today  that  oon- 
etructlon of  a  83  million  flood  control  chan- 
nel through  west  Pomona  wm  stop  July  81, 
leaving  the  work  half  finished,  unless  Ooa- 
greas  authorises  money  to  eontlBue. 

About  %\A  aaUtton  Is  needed  to  finish  the 
job  before  fail  rahas.  A  half  aallllaa  was  an- 
thortaed  last  year  by  Oa^etm  «a  get  the 
work  started  4 1 
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aix  ottMr  c  Mmty  flood  control  pro]«eti. 
totelliiff  BMrMif  •!<  BllUon  in  votte.  wUl 
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a  eort  o<  $1,010,000. 
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tb«  oountjii  flood  ooDtrol 

irtn  md  out  <tf  money  for  tlM  worka 

bjr_ttM  and  of  t|M  aaontti. 

ka  of  onlarctin  mtMAn% 
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niompaoa  OnA-Btxi.  Jom  Wa«h  an  being 
trnproTOd  fton  Volton  Road,  near  Oanesha 
Park,  to  mclia  tot  StrMi  near  CM  P0I7.   The 


BontiU  said  |the  eorp*  Is  not  free  to  spend 
far  completion  of  wock  In 
lOM  un^  adrtltlnnal  authorisation  Is 
obtained  by  e  eitiemlnnel  leglelatlon.  Two 
blUa.  provldlBi :  funde  to  keep  the  wort  go- 
iBff,  ara  before  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Oonunlttoe. 


county  supet>leur»  have  adopted  a  reecdu- 

tton  urgtac  Oa  iigrsM  to  be  qul^    Adc^man 

of  Hmflar  reel  tutlooa  by  emA  inTolTed  is 

DOMtodby 

The  etvan  ||roJeeti  are  part  of  the 

oontrcri  program  which  has 

Jointly  during  the  last  27 

Army  and  the  county  flood 
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control  board. 
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unemplojmant 


many  trades 
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* 

Montrose.    ▲ 

here  today  saU 

of  the  month 

but  paving  of 

will  be 
Copies  of  the 

sent  to 

gsles  County. 

and  Clab 


Works  Commit  ee. 


affeeted  Indud  » 
Alamltos.  Bevi^ly 
Olendals.  and 
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k  work  stoppage  on  the  fadl- 
trafBc  disruption,  Indud- 
In  Pomona;  delay  oom- 
projeets  needed  to  protect 
lood  hassrds  and  create  serl- 
problems  among  the 
crafts  engaged  on  the  Jotw. 
the  Job  here  Is  liacDonald 
engineering  constructors. 
>irps  of  gnglneers  employee 
.vatlon  work  by  the  end 
will  be  90  percent  complete, 
he  rectangular,  open  channel 

half  flnlshed. 

county^  reeolutlon  have  )>een 

repreeenting  Los  An- 

flanators  TBoacas  H.  "Kocbml 

and  to  the  Senate  Public 


and  La  Verne,  county  1 
Long  Beach.  Cypress,  Los 
Bills.  West  Los  Angeles, 
lurbank. 


Mr.  President.  I  think 


no  Member  of  the  Senate  or  no  Member 
of  the  Hoa04  of  Repreeentotives  ques- 
tions the  wlai  [cm.  the  f eMiUUty.  or  the 
urgency  of  thi  i  Loe  Angeles  Ckxmty  flood- 
oontnil-distri  t  imigram.  I  recognise 
that  with  an  he  difBeuIties  under  which 
a  group  of  leg  ilators  acts,  sometimes  it  is 
dilBeult  for  tj  le  Members  of  both  bodies 
to  arrive  at  1  greement.  I  hcqie  the  bill 
authocislnc  t  lese  flood-control  projects 
win  qulddyli  i  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
soon  thereaf t  r  will  be  signed  into  law  by 
the  President 

It  is  impos  ade  to  give  sufficient  on- 
phasis  to  the :  act  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. UJS.  Ai  my.  advised  me  that  on  or 
about  July  1.  cancellation  notices  would 
be  sent  to  th  i  contractors  constructing 
these  vital  pt  blic  woiics  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  The  notices  have  been  sent  out ; 
and  now.  Bfr.  President,  as  we  approach 
the  end  of  Ju  y.  the  contractors  who  are 
doing  the  woi  c  are  not  going  to  be  paid. 
If  they  have  s)  fflcient  funds  of  their  own. 


I  suppose  the  r  can  stay  on  the  job,  use 
their  own  fun  Is.  and  ha^^  that  Congress 
will,  before  00  long,  ball  them  out. 
But  that  is  no  a  pmptt  way  for  the  Qov- 
emment  to  01  erate. 


80 1  wish  to  ask  a  question  oS.  my  able 
fMend,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
MCNAMAkA],  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  imder 
whose  leadership  this  bill  will  be  passed 
by  the  Senate:  Is  it  correct  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  keenly  aware  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Los  Angeles  County,  which  is 
unique  in  the  entire  country,  and  which 
does  require  urgent  action  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  asked  toy  the 
Senator  from  California,  I  would  say 
that  we  agree  in  general  with  what  he 
has  said.  The  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing does  authorize  sufficient  funds  to 
take  care  of  these  projects,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Army  Engineers,  for 
a  full  year;  and  we  imderstand  that  this 
is  all  the  money  they  could  use  during 
the  coming  year. 

Next  year— being  an  even  year,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  for  the  Rscoso— 
we  shall  have  an  omnibus  bill  which  will 
provide  for  continuation  of  these  proj- 
ects in  the  normal  course  of  events. 

We  think  the  Senator  from  California 
is  in  the  very  best  possible  position  when 
he  supports  our  bill,  which  will  author- 
ise these  appropriations  for  1  year;  and 
I  hcve  the  Senator  from  California  will 
urge  his  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  position  and  to  ask  the  House 
conferees  to  support  it.  because  this  bill 
will  be  better  than  any  other  bill  before 
our  committee  or  any  other  bill  which 
has  been  introduced,  inasmuch  as  the 
pending  bill  does  take  care  of  the  needs 
for  a  ;ull  year.  I  believe  that  less  than 
what  is  proposed  would  not  do  the  job.  I 
am  sure  that  Senators  are  all  in  accord 
with  the  prwwsal. 

Mr.  KUGHEL.  First.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  what  he  has  said.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  ex- 
ample. I  have  been  told  that  one  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  ob- 
jects can  prevent  all  of  his  colleagues 
fn»n  sending  a  bill  to  conference.  I  am 
told  that  imder  the  rules  of  the  other 
body  difficulties  over  which  my  friend 
and  I  have  no  c(mtrol  could  arise.  My 
question  is  as  follows:  When  and  If  the 
bill  passes  the  Senate,  is  it  the  intention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  to  urge 
that  as  soon  as  possible  a  conference  be 
held  with  cimferees  from  the  House  and 
the  Senate  participating? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes.  We  shall 
press  immediately  for  a  conference.  We 
want  no  delay.  There  are  other  proj- 
ects in  a  category  similar  to  the  project 
in  which  the  Senator  from  California  is 
interested. 

We  need  continuing  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  other  river  basins.  We 
shall  press  immediately  for  a  conference, 
and  we  hope  to  be  successful  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  join  in  that  hope 
for  success.  The  Qovemment  of  the 
United  States— the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive blanches  together— have  a  clear 
revonsibili^  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  completion  flood 
contit>l  projects  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, have  been  tmdertaken.  On 
this  occasion  I ''raise  my  voice  for  one 


of  the  most  heavily  populated  areas  In 
the  country— the  Los  Angeles  County 
area,  which  I  have  the  h<mar  to  r^re- 
sent.  I  recognise,  too.  the  basis  cm  which 
the  kind  of  legislation  proposed  is  con- 
sidered. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  be- 
fore too  many  days  will  have  elapsed, 
the  Congress  will  have  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  measure  which  will  discharge  the 
moral  reqxuulbmty  of  the  Qovemment 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
flood-contnd  authorization  f<ar  the  Los 
Angeles  Flood  Ccmtrol  District,  for  after 
the  authorization  has  been  improved,  it 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  appropriate  moneys  for  the  author- 
ization. 

I  greatiy  regret  that  the  bill  has  not 
been  before  the  Senate  imtil  now,  but 
I  am  most  grateful  to  my  f rioul  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [BCr.  McNamaba]  for  his  comment 
in  respect  to  this  matter  which  is  of 
overriding  importance  if  we  are  to  pro- 
tect effectively  from  flood  damage  the 
millions  of  people  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  area. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Bdr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  c<Hisidering  a  public  works  biU, 
HJl.  0016.  which  ordinarily  would  be  a 
routine  bin  to  grant  additional  author- 
izations for  projects  now  in  the  process 
of  construction.  But  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  manber,  has 
seen  fit  to  add  authorizations  Jor  a  num- 
ber of  other  projects  that  have  not  here- 
tofore been  authorised.  We  have  taken 
the  House  bill  which,  according  to  cus- 
tom, made  2-year  authorizations  for 
projects,  and  cut  such  authorizations  to 
1  year.  On  the  surface  such  action 
would  show  a  savings  in  authorizations. 
Actually,  there  are  no  savings  at  all.  in- 
asmuch as  the  projects  which  the  Senate 
cut  are  in  the  process  of  construction, 
and  additional  authorizations  will  have 
to  be  made  next  year.  It  is  like  saying 
that  a  military  project  will  cost  only 
$500,000.  knowing  that  a  year  from  now 
an  additional  $500,000  will  have  to  be 
authorized. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  in  some  detail 
a  few  of  the  new  projects  which  the  Sen- 
ate committee  proposes  to  authorize.  In 
my  opinion.  Inadequate  hearings  were 
held  on  some  of  the  projects  last  year 
during  our  committee's  consideration  of 
the  omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill.  On 
one  of  those  projects  no  hearings  were 
held.  In  fact,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
had  not  even  reported  the  project.  An- 
other project  had  been  considered  over 
a  period  of  5  years  by  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  after  exhaustive 
hearings  the  House  refused  to  authorize 
it. 

Devils  Jump  in  Kentucky  on  the  Cum- 
berland River  with  an  authorization  of 
$151  million  is  a  glaring  example  of  a 
project  that  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
violates  every  symbol  of  economics.  It  is 
not  only  uneconomical,  but  is  proposed 
for  construction  in  the  heart  of  a  coal 
area  that  has  been  depressed  for  years. 
This  imeconomical  project  would  not 
only  be  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  but 
would  further  depress  an  already  de- 
pressed coal  industry  and  deny  coal 
miners  employment. 
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Taking  the  Corps  of  Englne^v*  own 
figures,  excluding  taxes  foregone  and  ex- 
cluding the  Federal  subsidy  on  Interest 
rates,  the  power  produced  at  the  project 
would  cost  at  least  twice  as  much  as  it 
would  cost  to  produce  power  tn  a  con- 
ventional coal-burning  steam  plant.  Not 
only  that,  but  power  produced  at  the  pro- 
posed Devils  Jump  ^ant  would  only  be 
available  10  percent  of  the  time,  whereas 
power  from  a  steam  plant  would  be  avail- 
able all  the  time. 

The  bill  also  proposes  authorization  of 
the  Knowles  Dam  <m  the  Flathead  River 
in  Montana.  The  authorization  is  for 
$50  million.  However,  we  know  that  the 
dam  would  cost  at  least  $258  mtlMon. 
This  $258  million  would  build  a  256.000- 
kilowatt  hydroelectric  project,  a  project 
that  would  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000  per 
kilowatt.  But  the  cost  as  estimated  by 
the  Corps  does  not  include  compensation 
to  the  Indians  for  takhig  from  them  their 
dam  sites  and  lands  which  they  now  hold 
under  treaty. 

I  xmderstand  that  it  would  comprise 
approximately  19.900  acres  of  Indian 
grazing  and  farmhig  land,  which  would 
literally  cripple  the  Indian  economy. 
The  aboriginal  ownership  of  dam  sites  on 
the  reservations  of  the  tribes  is  affirmed 
in  the  treaty  of  Hell  Gate  of  1855.  In 
addition,  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
of  1934  gives  the  tribes  the  right  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  such  lands.  Tlieir  con- 
stitution and  charter  further  emphasized 
the  protection  of  their  lands. 

I  point  out  that  during  the  campaign 
in  1960  oxir  President  declared  as  follows: 

There  will  be  no  change  In  treaty  or  con- 
tractual relationships  without  the  consent  of 
the  tribes  concerned.  There  will  be  protec- 
tion of  the  Indian  land  base. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  consider  the 
expense  of  flooding  out  a  bison  range  and 
wildlife  refuges.  It  also  does  not  con- 
sider the  economic  loss  of  flooding  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  presently  irrigated 
lands.  I  think  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  project  is  that 
it  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  over 
$100  million  for  the  relocation  of  existing 
railroad  tracks. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  free  en- 
terprise, and  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
when  free  enterprise  can  do  the  job.  it 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so;  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  Qovemment 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  hi  the  better  in- 
terest <tf  the  petHde  for  it  to  do  the  Job. 
On  this  project,  private  enterprise  pro- 
posed to  construct  two  dams  in  lieu  of 
the  proposed  Knowles  Dam.  The  two 
private  enterprise  dams  would  produce 
substantially  the  same  amount  of  power 
as  would  the  proposed  Federal  develop- 
ment. Not  only  that,  but  they  would  not 
flood  presently  irrigated  lands  and  would 
not  require  relocation  of  the  railroad 
tracks.  Something  that  we  seem  to  give 
no  consideration  to  is  the  fact  that  the 
private  dams  would  pay  taxes— FMeral. 
State,  and  local— which  would  add  to  the 
economy  rather  than  being  the  drain  on 
the  economy  as  would  Federal  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
Knowles  Dam  project.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  minority  views  appear- 


ing  on  page  330  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Calendar  No.  2220.  Report  No.  2258, 
87th  Congress.  2d  sessian.  be  printed 
at  this  pohit  In  my  remarks. 

■mere  behig  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoed,  as  follows : 
Maroaxrr  Vxsws  om  ths  Kmowixb  Pbojbct 

AND  TBS  CHIHA  OABOSMS  PBOJBCT 

The  undersigned  believe  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  coDuulttee  raised  reasonable  grounds 
for  ftirther  consideration  of  the  Knowles 
project  and  the  China  Gardens  project.  We 
believe  the  two  projects  should  be  deleted 
from  this  biU. 

The  Blnowles  project  on  the  Flathead  Blver 
in  Montana  was  quite  controversial  with  Im- 
pressive testimony,  as  the  printed  hearings 
show,  raising  considerable  doubt  on  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  It  is  an  economic  detriment  to  the  area. 

2.  It  Is  not  a  feasible  project. 

5.  It  \»  not  needed  for  flood  control. 

4.  It  would  be  detrimental  to  recreation 
and  flsh.  wildlife,  and  other  ooneervatlon  re- 
souroes. 

6.  There  are  feasible  alternative  projects 
available. 

6.  Treaty  rights  of  the  Flathead  Indians  are 
jeopardised  by  the  project. 

The  China  Gardens  project  on  the  Snake 
River  In  Idaho  and  Or^^n  would  also  func- 
tion as  a  regulating  project  for  the  High 
Mountain  Sheep  project  upstream.  The  High 
Mountain  Sheep  project  has  been  deferred. 
Therefore.  It  seems  the  China  Gardens  proj- 
ect should  be  deferred  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

A  non-Federal  entity  that  has  a  pending 
Ucense  application  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  High  Mountain  Sheep  has 
committed  itself,  during  hearings  before  the 
suboommlttee,  to  tmdertake  the  construction 
of  the  China  Gardens  project  If  a  license  Is 
Issued  to  It  for  the  mgh  Mnnntaiw  Sheep 
project.  The  question  of  license  should  be 
resolved  within  a  year. 

It  is  evident  that  no  coostnictlon  funds 
for  China  Gardens  are  to  be  voted,  and  that 
none  have  been  or  will  be  requested  in  the 
current  year. 

The  non-Federal  entity  has  Indicated  no 
objection  to  Federal  construction  of  China 
Gardens  should  a  license  for  High  Mountain 
Sheep  be  denied  to  It.  Accordingly,  nothing 
Is  lost  by  pos^xmlng  action  on  China  Gar- 


We  see  no  jiutlfieatlon  for  Federal  con- 
struction of  a  project  where  a  competent, 
resourceful,  non-Federal  body  stands  ready 
to  buUd  the  same  project  and  provide  the 
same  public  benefits. 

J.  CAi.sa  Boooa. 

jACKMnXOL 

Jasoh  B.  PsAiaoH. 
MAUBxae  J.  Mitbpbt,  Jb. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  another 
project  included  in  the  proposed  author- 
ization is  the  Bums  Cre^  hydroelectric 
development  on  the  Snake  River  In 
Uaha  This  project  is  prmwsed  for  con- 
struction by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  project  has  been  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  (tf  the  House  and  Senate  for 
at  least  5  years.  The  House,  after  ex- 
haustive hearings,  refused  to  amu-ove  the 
project,  and  found  it  unnecessary  and 
uneconomical.  Standing  alone,  the  proj- 
ect falls  more  than  $800,000  short  an- 
nually of  even  meeting  interest  pay- 
ments. Ttkstt  was  an  attempt  to  make 
it  seem  feasible  by  integrating  it  with  an 
existing  successful  irrigation  project— 
the  Palisades.  Fen*  many  years,  we  have 


been  going  under  the  theory  that  power 
is  a  payhig  partner  of  hrigatlon  and  that 
power  revenues  should  be  used  to  assist 
in  paying  irrigation  costs  that  were  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  water  users  to 
pay.  Bums  Creek  reverses  this  policy. 
It  has  the  water  users  subsidizing  power. 
Why  did  this  project  ever  come  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee?  If  Recla- 
mation is  to  build  a  project  the  appro- 
priate committee  to  pass  on  it  is  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  but 
since  it  could  not  get  past  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  we  now  find  the  Army 
Engineers  proposing  it  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  but  proposing  it  for 
construction,  not  by  the  corps,  but  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Army 
Engineers  witnesses  admitted  they  had 
not  made  even  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  project  but  accepted  without  ques- 
tion the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  flndiT^g^ 
Of  course,  no  consideration  was  given  to 
the  fact  that  uneconomical  power  pro- 
duced at  the  taxpayers'  expense  at  this 
project  would  replace  power  b^ng  pro- 
duced in  coal-burning  steamplants  im- 
der private  ownership.  The  fact  that 
this  would  deprive  presently  unemployed 
coal  miners  of  future  work  has  appar- 
ently been  given  no  consideration.  There 
is  an  adequate  amount  of  power  in  the 
area  being  produced  by  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming coal-flred  steamplants,  so  why 
should  the  overburdened  taxpayers  be 
saddled  with  this  unnecessary  expense? 
Mr.  President.  Trotters  Shoals,  with  an 
authorization  of  $78,700,000  also  added 
to  HJl.  6016  by  the  Senate  committee,  is 
another  example  of  bad  economy.  Tlie 
Senate  included  Trotters  Shoals  in  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  last  year. 
The  project  was  authorised  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  benefit  of  hearings  before 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee  and  with- 
out benefit  of  an  Engineers' report  This 
year  the  Senate  committee  has  included 
it  for  authorization  without  hearings. 

If  Trotters  Shoals  is  built  it  will  fkxxl 
out  some  22.000  acres  of  tlmbcrland 
and  several  valuable  Industrial  sites. 
Now  let  us  compare  the  econnmlc  ad- 
vantages of  Tkotters  Shoals  as  against 
potential  private  Investments  that  will  be 
impossible  if  Tkotters  Shoals  is  built 
Trotters  Shoals  would  cost  approadmately 
$80  million.  When  put  into  opoatlon. 
it  would  ofla*  permanent  enudoyment  to 
60  or  60  people  It  would  provide  no 
taxes— Federal.  State,  or  local— and 
would  be  flnaneed  with  Treasury  funds 
at  a  subskllaed  intoest  rate.  As  against 
this,  if  Trotters  Shoals  is  not  construct- 
ed, the  Mead  Paper  Corp.  conteandates 
construction  of  a  $40  milUon  papexmill 
which  would  offer  permanent  employ- 
ment to  some  600  to  650  people  at  the 
plant  itself,  and  in  addition  would  pro- 
vide  employment  to  around  2,500  men 
annually  in  providing  logs  for  the  paper- 
milL  In  addition  to  that  if  Trotters 
Shoals  is  not  built  the  Duke  Power  Co. 
contemplates  oonstnietion  of  a  $310  mil- 
lion steamplant.  This  plant  would  offer 
permanent  Jobs  to  around  135  people. 
In  addition  to  that  the  lynnpany  would 
spend  some  $34  milUon  per  year  ftir  coal 
which  would  provide  employment  in  the 
coal  mines  and  on  the  raflroadt  that 
would  haul  the  ooaL    Furthermore,  the 
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Duke  Pover  (  ^.'s  development  would  only 
flood  about  isoo  acres  of  land  ot  7  per- 
cent of  the  aBoant  that  would  be  flooded 
by  TYottera  jshoala.  This  would  leave 
over  ao.OOO  m  res  of  land  on  the  tax  rolls. 

Dixrinff  Hk  SO-year  period  considered 
for  amorttsa  ion  of  Trotters  Shoals  the 
Doke  Power  Oo.  and  the  Mead  Pi4>er 
Ootp-  akne  \  roold  pay  around  $850  mil- 
Uon  in  taxes  and  ot  course,  those  earn- 
ing wages  f  1  om  supplying  wood  to  the 
papennlll.  t  le  coal  miners,  coal  pro- 
ducers, and  t  le  railroads,  would  also  con- 
tribute taxei .  This  considers  only  two 
development ;  that  would  be  made  if 
Trotters  Sb  lals  is  not  built.  There 
would  be  ot  lers.  And  if  we  are  con- 
cerned with  ]  lower,  the  Duke  plant  would 
produce  over  24  times  as  much  power  as 
would  Trottc  rs  Shoals. 

AH  of  us  I  eem  deeply  concerned  over 
unemployme  it,  and  we  should  be;  and 
we  are  all  «  neemed  lUbout  budget  def- 
icits, as  Inde  kI  we  should  be.  It  would 
seem  ineonsJitent  for  any  person  truly 
Interested  In  employment  and  in  the  fis- 
cal respooslh  lity  of  our  FMeral  Govern- 
ment to  con  gmplate  construction  of  a 
project  whic  >  would  be  a  drain  on  the 
taxpayers  wt  He  depriving  Federal,  State. 
axMl  local  ar  tts  of  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  taxa .  plus  depriving  tho\isands 
of  Job  oppor  unities. 

The  Arm '  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
^uuged  wit  I  the  responsibility  of  de- 
.  veloping  zlv  as  for  flood  control  and 
navigation.  Electric  power  is  supposed 
to  be  a  bypr  duct  of  such  developments 
when  eeonoiilcally  feasible.  The  four 
projecto  I  hive  discussed  are  substan- 
tially 100  pe:  cent  power.  They  offer  no 
flood  control  or  navigation  benefits.  Tlie 
only  benefits  offered  that  could  logically 
be  Included  undor  legitimate  functions 
of  the  Cons  of  Engineers  would  be 
reereatkm.  f  sh  and  wildlife,  and  these 
.  benefits  hav<  only  recently  been  recog- 
nised as  a  egittmate  function  of  the 
corps.  They  are  supposed  to  be  second- 
ary to  the  itrimary  function  of  legiti- 
mate corps  developments. 

ICr.  PreskI  nt.  In  my  opinion  the  proj- 
ects I  have  discussed  are  outside  the 
primary  fun  stions  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, liareover.  these  projects  vio- 
late reasonai  ile  standards  of  economy  at 
a  time  when  ire  are  in  a  bad  deficit  posi- 
tion and  the  value  of  our  dollar  is  stead- 
-^jly  going  d»wn.  Before  we  consider 
obligating  h  mdreds  ot  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  tax  ft  nds.  we  should  at  least  take 
time  to  expo  le  these  projects  to  a  com- 
plete and  ca  eful  examination. 

I  hope  thiit  my  comments  will  serve 
this  purpose 
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It  Is  my  understanding 
soon  to  retire  from  public 
%  long,  distinguished,  and 
career.  Dr.   Francis   W. 
the  Chief  of  the  Weather 
service  of  45  years  to  the 
of  which  were  spent  in 
almost  25  years  as  Chief  of 
Bureau— spans   a  period 
dramatic  Innova- 
and  in  his  chosen  field 


of  meteorology  to  which  he  has  given 
leadership  not  only  at  home  but  through- 
out the  worid.  It  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble that  the  man  who  led  the  Weather 
Bureau  Into  the  era  of  weather  satellites 
started  his  service  to  mankind  in  a  pe- 
riod when  kites  and  flimsy  aircraft  were 
used  to  obtain  not  too  reliable  observa- 
tions of  the  upper  air.  The  "ocean  of 
air"  has  become  a  safer  and  more  effi- 
cient medium  for  the  world's  air  com- 
merce as  a  result  of  the  contributions  of 
this  man.  fuid  farmers  throughout  our 
country  rely  dally  and  almost  hourly  for 
weather  information  which  comes  to 
them  over  the  agricultural  weather  net- 
works. 

Dr.  Reichelderfer  is  a  modest,  unas- 
suming man.  and  while  his  achievements 
are  well  known  to  members  of  his  profes- 
sion throughout  the  world,  it  is  well  that 
they  be  set  forth  here  for  his  many 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  who  know  him 
for  a  loyal  and  honest  public  servant. 

He  was  bom  into  the  home  of  a  min- 
ister in  Harlan,  Ind.,  on  August  6.  1895. 
and  it  is  evident  from  those  who  know 
Dr.  Reichelderfer  that  he  well  learned  in 
his  youth  those  homely  precepts  of  the 
Oolden  Rule,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  other  homespun  virtues  which  used 
to  be  set  forth  in  maxims  in  the  copy- 
books of  our  schools  and  which  furnished 
the  strong  moral  fiber  of  countless  Amer- 
icans. He  was  graduated  from  North- 
western University  in  1917  with  a  degree 
in  science  and  in  1918  did  graduate  work 
In  meteorology  at  Harvard  University. 
In  1931  he  studied  at  meteorological  in- 
stitutes in  Norway.  London,  Berlin,  and 
Paris.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  report  on 
his  studies  under  Dr.  Bjerknes  in  Norway 
constituted  the  first  detailed  treatise  on 
air  mass  and  frontal  concepts  which  was 
available  to  most  professional  meteor- 
ologists in  the  United  States.  His  alma 
mater  in  1039  recognized  his  contribu- 
tions to  meteorology  and  awarded  him 
an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree. 

The  professional  career  of  Dr.  Reich- 
elderfer commenced  in  1918  when  he  was 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  UJS.  Navy 
and  was  assigned  to  Harvard's  Blue  Hill 
Meteorological  Observatory  for  training. 
Following  soTlce  as  a  meteorologist  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station  in  North  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  he  received  primary  and  ad- 
vanced fiight  training,  and  in  May  1919 
was  sent  to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  to  provide 
weather  information  and  forecasts  for 
naval  aircraft  making  the  first  trans- 
Atlantic  fiight. 

In  1920  he  married  Beatrice  Hoyle  of 
Rhode  Island.  She  like  many  other 
Navy  wives  went  with  her  husband  from 
one  home  port  or  station  to  another. 
"Hiroughout  his  career  he  has  received 
strong  and  sympathetic  family  support 
A  busy,  energetic  man  always  finds  time 
for  his  family  and  Dr.  Reichelderfer  par- 
ticipated in  f  ather-and-son  pursuits  with 
their  son,  Bruce,  who  served  as  a  Navy 
officer  for  8  years. 

The  "Chief."  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  by  his  associates,  has  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  flight  re- 
sulting from  his  experience  as  a  pilot  of 
airplanes,  airships  and  free  balloons 
combined  with  his  skill  as  a  "weather- 


man." Following  the  fiight  of  the  NC-4 
in  1919  he  took  free-balloon  flight  train- 
ing at  the  Naval  Air  School  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  participated  in  the  National 
Balloon  Races  in  1919.  1923.  1929,  1930, 
and  1931,  and  in  the  Gordon  Bennett 
International  Balloon  Races — Brussels — 
in  1923  as  pilot  and  meteorologist.  Later, 
as  a  naval  dirigible  pilot,  he  took  part  in 
a  number  of  cruises  of  the  airship  USS 
Los  Angeles  and  while  executive  officer 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Lakehurst. 
N.J.,  he  served  as  observer  in  1936  on 
the  German  airship  Hindenburg.  He 
was  preparing  for  another  flight  on  the 
Hindenburg  in  1937  when  the  airship 
burned  at  Lakehiu^. 

Out  of  the  experiences  with  lighter- 
than-air  craft  and  heavier-than-air 
craft,  grew  an  imderstandlng  of  the  need 
for  national  and  international  weather 
systems  to  meet  the  challenge  of  avia- 
tion as  well  as  the  daily  pursuits  of  all 
men  everywhere.  Dr.  Reichelderfer  can 
be  counted  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
air  and  space  age  in  coping  with  the 
great  imknowns.  Researeh  in  connection 
with  these  flights,  particularly  on  turbu- 
lence and  electromagnetic  phenomena, 
contributed  to  the  development  of  radar. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics — 
NACA — from  1938  to  its  transformation 
into  NASA  in  1958,  Dr.  Reichelderfer  has 
continually  pressed  for  developments 
which  would  contribute  to  greater  air 
safety.  During  this  period  NACA  made 
major  contributions  to  flight  safety 
through  its  studies  of  aircraft  icing,  tur- 
bulence and  lighting  hazards. 

As  officer  in  charge  of  the  Naval  Aero- 
logical  Service  from  1922  until  1928,  this 
energetic  and  resourceful  man  organized 
and  developed  jiew^  weather  services  and 
new  forecasting  and  training  methods 
for  the  Navy.  Throughout  the  period  he 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Weather  Bureiau. 

In  1938  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  posi- 
tion of  C3ilef  of  the  Weather  Bureau  oc- 
casioned by  the  sudden  death  of  Willis 
R.  Gregg.  A  committee  of  distinguished 
scientists,  including  two  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners, was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Weather  Biu^au  then  being 
a  part  of  that  Department,  for  nomina- 
tions for  Chief  of  Bureau.  They  chose 
Comdr.  F.  W.  Reichelderfer  of  the  Navy 
and  he  was  appointed  Chief  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  December  1938. 
The  nonpartisan  characteristics  of  the 
appointment  have  been  carried  out 
through  the  years  by  Dr.  Reichelderfer 
in  his  administration  of  the  Bureau  for 
as  he  has  often  remarked,  "Weather 
knows  no  political  boundaries." 

The  Weather  Biu«au  first  established 
a  network  of  stations  for  probing  the 
upper  air  with  radiosonde  Instnmients 
the  year  that  Dr.  Reichelderfer  became 
Chief.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Bureau 
has  adapted  the  msrriad  developments  of 
modem  technology  for  observing,  ana- 
l3rzing,  and  forecasting  the  weather.  To- 
day, the  Bureau  uses  high-powered  radar 
to  track  ^e  movement  of  rain,  thxmder- 
storms,  snowstorms,  hailstorms,  tor- 
nadoes, hurricanes,  and  squall  lines. 
Autcnnatic  stations  observe  weather  in 
remote  areas  mi  land  and  at  sea  and 
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transmit  the  measuremoits  to  manned 
weather  stitlnna,  Tlw  most  aodem 
high  weed  data  oomputen  are  appUad 
to  pnblmoB  of  weather  forMaatiDg. 
Slnoe  ttie  laimchlng  of  the  first  Tlroa 
weather  sateDite  on  April  1. 1980.  the  In- 
fonnatlon  rdayed  to  earth  from  aeyen 
satdlltes  has  been  used  by  the  Bureau 
to  provide  more  timdy  weather  fore- 
casts and  warnings  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  The  satel- 
lites have  opoied  new  avenues  of 
weather  research  by  gathering  data 
never  before  available. 

Some  men  lead  and  point  the  way 
toward  new  developments  during  their 
careers  only  to  have  some  of  the  de- 
velopments for  which  they  sowed  the- 
seeds  outgrow  thetr  leadoahip.  But  this 
is  not  so  of  Dr.  Reichelderfer.  as  tboae 
of  us  who  sit  <m  committees  ocmc^ned 
with  either  finance  or  meteorological 
functions  can  well  attest,  for  he  has  con- 
tinuously directed  our  attention  to  the 
new  and  coming  developments  In  at- 
mocpheric  sciences,  m  doing  this  he 
has  always  balanced  gains  against  costs 
and  the  potential  beneflts  to  be  achieved. 
Always  mindful  of  *»cn«n"»ir  in  the  ad- 
ministrattcm  of  the  Wither  Bureau  he 
Uke  many  f  anoers  has  '''made  a  piece  of 
harness  stn^i  do  for  a  hinge  for  the  hen 
house  door."  which  while  It  did  not 
glitter,  served  the  purpose,  and  in  so  do- 
ing he  has  risked  criticism  from  those 
who  do  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

When  Dr.  Reicheldof er  came  to  the 
Bureaus,  weather  maps  were  pk)tted  by 
hand  at  Individual  flekl  stations. 
Through  his  InltUtive.  the  National 
Meteorological  Center  was  established  to 
serve  as  a  centralized  analysis  and  toart' 
east  service  for  the  entire  Bureau. 
Weather  reports  from  all  over  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  come  to  the  Center 
where  they  are  analysed  and  Issued  as 
the  basic  material  for  the  iMpqwratlon 
of  forecasts.  To0ay.  through  the  appli- 
cation of  modem  technology,  much  of 
the  Center's  woiic  Is  accomplished  by 
high  speed  electronic  equipment 

The  loyalty  and  dedication  to  duty  of 
Weather  Bureau  station  personnel 
throughout  the  country  Is  te  no  small 
way  attributable  to  the  close  attention 
which  the  Chief  has  takm  in  person- 
nel matters.  In  his  first  months  as 
Chief  of  Bureau,  he  initiated  an  Inten- 
sive program  of  inservlce  training  In 
modem  techniques  oi  forecasting.  Rec- 
ognizing that  not  many  univ^^ties  had 
programs  leading  to  degrees  in  meteor- 
<dogy  he  not  only  encouraged  them  to 
start  such  programs  but  he  has  eon- 
sistratly  oicouraged  and  assisted  Bureau 
personnel  to  improve  their  professional 
qualiflcati<ms.  He  has  set  the  example 
for  Weather  Bureau  staff  for  service  to 
the  Government  and  mankind. 

At  the  outset  of  America's  entry  into 
Worid  War  n.  Dr.  Reichelderfer  was 
made  responsible  under  Executive  order 
for  coordinating  U.S.  civilian  meteor- 
ological cverations,  special  meteorologi- 
cal assignments  in  conneetl<m  with  the 
development  of  transocean  air  com- 
merce, and  international  mete(»ologioal 
meetings  and  missions  abroad.  He  as- 
sisted in  organising  the  Joint  IfstecMV 
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ologkal  Oommtttee.  Joint  Gbftefs  of  Staff, 
and  Comhlned  Meteorologieal  Oommtt- 
tee. Combtned  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  was 
member  and  at  times  dialrman  of  these 
bodies. 

Dr.  Reichelderfer  reorganized  the  re- 
sources of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  assist 
the  military  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  military  operations  on  land,  sea,  and 
in  the  air.  Upper-air  observations  were 
Increased,  communication  networks  were 
extended,  and  the  Alaskan  and  Carib- 
bean weather  services  were  expanded. 
Special  forecasts  and  warnings  were 
furnished  to  Army  and  Navy  flying  fl^ds, 
to  the  Army  for  large-scale  maneuvers, 
to  amphibiouB  commands,  and  to  muni- 
tions plants. 

Fidlowing  World  War  n.  the  Weather 
Bureau  under  Dr.  Reichddetfer's  lead- 
ership expanded  its  researeh  program  in 
atouMidieric  sciences.  Intensive  research 
projects  have  vastly  inereaaed  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  and  characteristics 
of  thunderstorms,  tornadoes,  and  hurri- 
canea.  Weather  Bureau  scientists  are 
seddng  solutttms  to  the  riddles  of  the 
ever-changing  atmosphere.  They  probe 
storms  with  aircraft:  they  study  weather 
on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  satellites; 
they  probe  the  u]n>er  ah-  with  rockets 
and  balloons.  The  results  of  these  re- 
searchers are  put  to  use  in  Improving 
forecasts  and  warnings. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  accderating 
the  advanoonent  of  the  atmoq;>heric  sci- 
ences as  a  white  rather  than  the  role 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  research  and 
devel(Hnnent.  Dr.  Reichdderf  a*  urged  the 
National  Academy  of  Sclmces  to  i4>p(tot 
a  Committee  on  Atmospheric  Sciences. 
This  was  done  in  1056  and  Its  work  has 
been  most  noteworthy. 

A  leader  In  International  sdenttflc  af- 
fairs. Dr.  Reichelderfer  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  planning  and  negotia- 
tions that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organfaatlon.  a  special- 
ized agency  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
agmcy  was  established  to  facilitate  the 
WOTldwlde  ezehange  of  weather  Infor- 
mation, improve  weather  observing  net- 
works, and  advance  the  science  of  mete- 
orology through  research  and  tndning. 
The  delegates  to  the  first  ocmgress  ci  the 
World  Meteorological  Organisation  in 
1951  chose  Dr.  Reichelderfer  to  serve  as 
the  flrst  Preaklent  and  his  leadership 
from  1951  to  1955  set  the  pattern  tor  the 
successful  future  of  the  organlsattoa 
Resisting  an  efforts  to  draft  him  for  a 
second  term,  he  established  the  the  min- 
dple  that  this  was  an honori^ilOh  should 
be  shared  by  as  many  International  «ol- 
leagues  as  posstUe.  Since  his  incum- 
bency as  President  of  WMO  he  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  WMO  execu- 
tive committee  and  In  this  capacity  has 
bem  a  guiding  force  in  the  peaceful  ap- 
plication of  outo:  vace  In  the  piy»in«"g 
for  a  world  weather  watch,  with  con- 
tinuous satellite  observations  of  i^obal 
weather  and  world  and  r^slonal  weather 
centers  providing  analysed  data  to  na- 
tional weather  services. 

Drawing  upon  his  extensive  Interna- 
tional flying  experienoe  Dr.  Reichelder- 
fer, who  Is  one  of  the  few  persons  to  be 
Uoensed  to  fly  airplanes,  ahshipe— atiU 


valkl-«nd  balloons,  oontriboted  signif- 
icantly to  the  devekvaMot  of  the 
ooneepts  used  In  aetttaic  «p  the  flrat 
Trans-Atlantte  Air  Servlee  Safety  Oiga^ 
nlMtioTv  TAflSOi  Hm  laiinmlMiis  d»- 
veloped  and  applied  by  TA880  aeross 
the  North  Atlantic  laid  mneh  of  the 
groundwmic  for  similar  international 
agreements  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  were  subaequentlr  4mm  open  in 
drafting  the  eady  Tntiwiatkmal  Chril 

ing  the  dUBeult  formative  yean  Of  ICAO, 
Dr.  Beicheklerf er's  support  helped  gain 
greater  recognltJon  br  meteoralogists  of 
aviation's  needs.  Consequent^  trticn  the 
Jet  age  arrived  weather  servioeB  around 
the  world  woe  prq;>ared  to  move  ahead 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

Hour  by  hour,  every  day  of  the  year, 
the  Weather  Bureau  is  emcefned  with  a 
broad  scale  of  activities  ranging  from  the 
Issuance  of  warnings  for  the  protoption 
of  life  and  property  to  such  hoiney  mat- 
ters as  answering  the  telephone  to  teU  a 
lady  caller  whetbor  she  can  hang  out  her 
clothes  without  fear  ot  rain,  or  an  in- 
quiring fanner  who  does  not  want  to  get 
his  hay  wet,  or  a  pilot  who  impatiently 
awaits  Improvement  In  aero/sero  weath- 
er which  keeps  his  aircraft  eaiibbound. 
Probably  no  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment makes  so  many  dedaums  emy  day 
that  are  diecked  up  on  ty  ao  many  peo- 
yie  who  are  quick  to  note  miatakes  The 
responsibilittes  of  bdng  the  chief  officer 
of  such  an  organisation  weli^  heavily 
and  are  enough  to  make  most  men  lose 
any  sense  of  humor  whidi  ttiey  might 
have  once  possessed.  Yet  Dr.  Beldi^- 
derf er  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor  which 
has  never  l^t  him. 

During  a  career  so  filled  with  a  rare 
combination  of  sdentlfla  Mnrlng-ado" 
and  administrative  conservatism.  Dr. 
Reichelderfer  has  received  many  honors, 
some  of  which  are  listed.  Be  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  fieienoea. 
a  fellow  of  the  American  AsBortatkm  tar 
the  Advanoement  of  Salsnoe  and  a  fel- 
low of  the  Institute  of  the  Aawpace 
Sciences.  He  was  one  of  the  diarter 
members  of  the  Amolean  Meteorologi- 
cal Society  and  its  president  in  lMO-41. 
The  Robert  M.  Looey  Award  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Aeronaatleal  flcimees  was  re- 
ceived by  hhn  in  IKS  for  "his  ptaneer- 
ing  work  and  onntlnutng  activity  In 
advancing  the  seienoe  and  praetloe  of 
meteorology  as  aiylled  to  aeronMitiea." 
Hie  President  of  the  Uhited  States  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  oertilleate  of  aMrlt 
for  his  outstanding  services  aa  Cbief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  daring  Wocld  War 
n  and  he  has  also  received  the  Execp- 
tional  Service  Award  of  tiie  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Men  can  receive  many  honors  and 
awards  adiich  are  of  an  Institutional 
nature  during  their  eareera  but  tiiose 
who  know  Dr.  Reichelderfer  raaUBa  that 
the  thing  that  he  most  tfieiMMa  te  the 
esteem,  reepect.  and  friondshlpof  his  fd- 
low  men.  The  people  of  oar  oounfary 
would  not  call  him  "Mr.  Ifeteondocy 
but  in  affectionate  yet  mpsetm  tenns 
he  is  Indeed  "Mr.  WeathenB^*  Tetin 
ssAtit  of  an  this  he  ham  never  arnght  the 
hmeUght  but  has,  as  any  one  of  fata  as- 
wffl  attest,  been  vdflk  to  give 
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,  Praident.  I  want  to  ny 
pcfional  kiMMvl- 
Muof 
•nd  flCKMuored 
leflaifttkm  to  aet  op  the 
in  the  Aretle 
I  taATo  eenred  as  the 
mendwr  of  the  Senate 
havlnc 
inriadletiiMa  pter  apptopilationa  for  the 
^^^^  InthatpoBttionlhaTe 
an  oppc  rtuntty  to  iudce  Dr.  Rtidi- 
rtdeiflM*>  PC  rfarmaaee.  and  I  can  eom- 
him  a  Id  his  petfonnanee  wtthout 


Mr, 

reak 

raah 

tkdebr 


PrealdcBt*  ti  i 


of   Ddaware.    Mr. 

the  Jidj  28  teoe  of  the 
Poet  there  appeared  an  ar- 
wnUam  Chapman  entitled 

Promoter     Now 


In  this  Ktlele,  Mr.  Leon  Adcerman. 
who  in  reeqit  years  has  been  tryinc  to 
Rrea  as  a  bea^  develop- 
ment.  la  quoted  as  saying  that  he  Ik  "100 
PCTcePt  wtth  PdaH"  for  puMie  ownerghiU>. 
be  Department  of  ttie  Into- 
rtor  la  eoBMertng  taklns  over  this  land 
on  the  baslsbiat  It  Is  extremely  Tahiable 
for  talMiiv  Ms,  and  80  forth. 
X  am  very  faniWar  with  this  area,  and 
1  BOOBBmend  that  before  the 


TSS.  Gown  ment  Invests  any  money  in 
this  area  oi  the  premise  that  it  is  ex- 
trensly  vafe  able  real  estate  or  that  It 
has  frsat  pc  wlbiWtles  as  a  resort  area,  a 


group  of  ptfvate  luipraisers 

thl^  real  estate  at  a  normal  hiih 

soeh  iwraisal 

with 

originally  daeeribed 

who  now  says  that 

not  practical  as  a  housing 

Ml  tbda  pofait  I  ask  nnanimous  consent 
thai  the  art  eies  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  28.  and  the 
Sunday  Stai  of  the  same  date,  be  printed 
In  the  Baooi  ts. 

Tliere  beiag  no  objection,  the  artieles 
were  orderef  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 

(B4  WUUam  Chapman) 
L«on  Aekannan.  wbo  promoted  desolate 


T»  IM 


Into  a  mnlttmtnton-dirt- 
wiuie,  now  believw  tiM  IM- 
davelop  that  ( 


lion 


It  for  pMbUe  ownMnhlp,** 
:  who  4>ent  aaore  ttian  $1  mU- 
advcrtlslnc  Aaateague  aa  an  Atlantic 


•vmim 


;  to  lo- 
Saeratary  Btawait  L.  INUUli 
for  Pidcnl  davelopmant  of  ttaa  entira  tS- 
mUa  strip  of  Muul  lying  off  the  tfkora  of 
Ifciylaud  and  Tlrflnla. 

'  ba  thlnka  that  eondlttona 

alaea  tha  early  flftlea,  irtwn  his 

3300  par- 

«o  boy  abotti  OOO  lota  on  the  lalaad. 

"It's  a  different  world  nov,"  the  SA-year- 
old  Waahlngton  real  estate  dealer  said.  "The 
people  Z  sold  to  were  buying  for  their  f u- 
tore  dreams.  No  one  thou^t  of  needing 
then.  Today  you're  got 
tobavabotb.* 

also  eontsnded  that  only  a  large 
pubUe  isywias  can  now  make  the  laUnd 
safe  from  storms  and  uncertain  tides,  con- 
dltlona  which  he  said  no  one  considered 
dangerooa  tiOien  he  was  promoting  the  Island 
for 

na  viewB  arS  stoutly  disputed  by  property 
banded  together  In  tha  Ocean  Otty 
Cftub.  Inc.  wboaa  preaMant.  Philip  F.  King, 
aald.  "Aeksnaan  abould  have  tboui^t  cf  aU 
that  15  yaara  ago."  King's  group  and  the 
Worcester  County,  Ifd.,  commissioners  want 
Assataague  to  remain  in  prtrate  hands. 

Widely  known  for  the  rrtlglous  adrertlse- 
msnts  be  piaoea  In  nawipapera,  Aefesrman  U 
one  of  tba  feey  flgursa  In  tba  long  and 
sossBwbaS  Cloudy  history  of  Aasateague. 

la  1940  ba  bou^t  IS  miles  of  beach  off 
tba  IfUylaad  shoreline  from  four  parties 
for  laoOjDOa  During  6  years  of  agpesslre 
salesmanship.  Ackerman's  sales  on  Assa- 
taague amounted  to  almost  $43  million. 

Large  amounts  were  spent  for  advsrtlalng. 
construetlaa  cf  a  S-f  oot  retaining  wall  that 
latw  washed  away,  and  other  developments. 
Asked  to  estimate  hla  net  profit  on  Assa- 
teague  sales^  Ackerman  said  only,  "I  made  a 
Uvlng.- 

He  also  put  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds 
into  full-page  newspaper  ads  carrying  re- 
llgloaa  mesiscss.  hla  favorite  being,  "If  you 
hate  your  brother  whom  you  have  seen,  how 
can  you  lov«  Ood  whom  you  have  not  seen?" 

Advertising  for  tha  Ocean  Beach  develop- 
ment did  not  mention  that  It  was  located 
on  Asssteagne  lUand.  or  any  Island,  for  that 
matter.  A  typical  ad  described  the  Ocean 
nesrb  "eajmaratlng  surf,"  "magnUcant 
clean.  wbM*  sand."  and  "sparkling,   blue 


It  alaosaM  that  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge 
and  new  highways,  then  imder  oonstruc- 
tlon.  **wm  suke  Ocean  Beach.  Md..  quickly 
accessible  to  the  Natlon'k  Capital."  It  did 
not  eay  that  tbe  only  direct  aocees  firom  If  ary- 
land'fe  shore  to  Aasateague  waa — and  still 
Is — a  ferry. 

Ackerman  said  that  proq>eetlve  lot  buyers 
were  taken  on  the  ferry  to  see  the  property 
and.  "Tliey  all  knew  what  they  were  buy- 
ing.   Nothing  waa  sold  through  the  mail." 

Hla  promotion  campaign  ptromlaed  neither 
a  bridge  to  the  Island  nor  roads  on  it.  Ih 
1963,  Ackerman's  Ocean  Beach,  Inc..  posted 
a  saeOMO  bond  with  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  help  a  separata  corporation  win  authority 
to  build  a  bridge  across  Stnepuxent  Bay.  The 
corporation  never  built  the  bridge. 

Moet  of  the  Ocean  Beach  lots  were  100  by 
300  feet  and  sold  for  $480  each.  The  pur- 
chaser could  put  down  $6S  and  pay  off  the 
balance  in  monthly  Installment  of  $10. 
Only  a  few  owners  ever  built  oottagee  at 
Ooeen  Beach  and  the  big  storm  In  Ifarch 
1903  left  many  lots  under  water. 

The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health 
now  says  that  septic  tanks  would  not  work 
on  the  low-lying  reef,  although  It  approved 
their  use  In  the  early  1960'b  when  Acker- 
man filed  plate  fCr  his  subdivided  property. 

"Xvarybody  in  thoee  days  was  buying  im- 
devdoped  beach  property  and  never  gave  a 
thought  to  water  and  sewerage,"  Ackerman 
said.    "It  wasnt  needed  then." 


ataat  tidal 


Is  subjected  to 
and  was  aHoad  away 
byaisai 


19B«^  tba*  naSoral  foroea  would  pnbibit  pri- 
vate devalopment.  The  1969  stonn.  which 
swamped  tbis  Shore  and  movsd  the  northern 
tip  «30  feet  to  the  northwest,  changed  bis 
mind,  be  says. 

Hie  Ihterlcr  Department's  plan  to  begin 
anqutrlng  Aasateague  is  under  study  by  tba 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  A  Bureau  spokasman 
said  that  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  sta- 
blllalng  tha  Island's  shore  la  being  prepared 
by  Army  engineera. 


Backs  JJS, 


AamkTtjLOu* 


The  man  who  devtioped  Aasateague  Island, 
Leon  Ackerman.  aald  yesterday  he  favors  Md- 
eral  ownership  of  tbm  SS-mlle  Island  along 
tba  Maryland-Virginia  sasfu  ataora. 

Mr.  Ataman,  tha  Washington  devtfoper 
who  in  tba  years  ainca  1940  sold  4300  lota  on 
the  Island  to  Individuala.  aald  "I  would  pre- 
fer 100  percent  to  aea  a  inibUo  parte  thara." 

His  statement  Is  the  latest  development  In 
the  controversy  over  whether  the  Island 
should  remain  in  tha  bands  of  Ita  private 
ownera  or  ba  taken  ovar  by  tba  Ibtarlor  De- 
partment for  a  pubUe  park. 


A  plan  to  aequlre  the  island  for  public  use 
>  bel^  studied  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Aokenmn  aald  be  fatfs  that  only  the 
Psderml  Government  ooukl  afford  to  improve 
the  island. 

"They  will  do  a  beautiful  Jdb.  They'll 
spend  ftom  $13  to  $18  million."  he  said. 

The  3300  property  owners,  he  said,  "will 
get  their  money  bcMk  plus."  The  Island,  he 
said,  "is  not  practical  as  a  housing  develop- 
ment." 

couMTT  aavmus 


Be  eald  that  Worchester  County,  which 
wants  the  Island  to  remain  in  private  hands, 
la  complaining  because  "it's  been  a  plenle  for 
the  county.  They  have  received  over  $600,000 
In  tasee  and  never  spent  a  penny  there." 

The  64-year-old  developer  who  llvee  In 
Washington  said  he  sold  his  Assateague 
Island  Development  Co.  last  year.  Tixt  com- 
pany, Oeean  and  South  Ocean  Beach  Corp., 
now  Is  owned  by  three  men  in  Ocean  City, 
Md. 


-JUNK"  MAIL 


Mr.  WTTiTJAMfl  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Senate  passed  the 
legislative  ajnuropriatton  bill  it  included 
my  amendment^  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  repeal  the  q)ecial  privilege  of  the 
Monbers  of  Congress  to  send  unad- 
dressed  mail  to  eveiy  boxholder.  This 
was  referred  to  as  the  amendment  which 
cancelled  the  Junk  mailing  privileges  of 
Members  of  Ckmgress. 

In  last  Ftiday's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  a  "key  Congressman"  is 
quoted  as  having  threatened  that  uidess 
the  Senate  will  yield  on  this  amendment 
the  House  will  reject  the  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  be  indicated  that  such  action 
would  result  in  the  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent being  held  up. 

The  Congressman  is  slightly  in  error. 

First.  The  provision  for  the  President's 
salary  is  not  included  in  this  bill;  that 
authorization  was  provided  for  in  a 
previously  enacted  bUL 

Second.  The  salaries  which  are  af- 
fected under  this  bill  are  those  of  the 
Members  of  CMigress  and  the  legislative 
employees,  and  I  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress will  adjourn  without  approving  its 
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own  salaries  solely  on  the  basis  that  they 
do  not  want  to  give  up  their  special  Junk 
mailing  privilege.  As  to  the  thought 
that  the  Senate's  insistence  on  the  re- 
tention of  this  amendment  would  result 
in  further  amendments  dealing  with 
congressional  ezpoiditures,  my  only  re- 
ply is,  "Good." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  appearing  in  the  July  26  issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Bacmo). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
as  follows: 

JuifK  Mail  Fauuta  Would'Cut  Orr  JJf.K.'B 

PatChsck 

(By  Beth  Kantor) 

A  key  Congressman  in  a  House-Senate  feud 
over  Junk  aaaU  today  threatened  to: 

Cut  off  President  Kennedy's  pay  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Grind  the  multimillion-dollar  operations 
of  the  UB.  Capitol  to  a  halt. 

Keep  UJS.  Senators  from  getting  free  hair 
oU. 

The  Congreesman.  Tom  Sisn,  Democrat, 
of  Oklahoma  could  do  so  by  blocking  the 
legislative  approprlatlona  bill,  already  passed 
by  both  houses  of  Congreee,  unices  the  Sen- 
ate backs  down  on  the  amendment  It  passed 
against  Junk  mall. 

AMBNDMXNT 

The  amendment,  offered  by  Senator  John 
Wnxuacs.  Republican,  of  Delaware  would 
prevent  House  MUnbers,  all  ot  them  up  for 
reelection  in  1964,  from  using  their  frank- 
ing prlTllegee  next  year  to  flood  their  home 
districts  with  free  political  mail  addressed 
only  to  "occupant." 

Representative  Stbed  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Legislative  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. Both  versions  of  the  bill  were 
passed  last  month.  But  Repreeentatlve 
SnsD  has  refused  to  meet  with  Senate  con- 
ferees to  work  out  differences  "until  the 
Senate  backs  down." 

According  to  the  rules.  Senator  Macs 
MoMBONST,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  con- 
fwence  chairman  in  the  Senate,  cannot  back 
down  because  the  WnxuMs  amendment  was 
passed.  69  to  39,  In  a  roIlcaU  vote. 

It  was  passed  over  objections  by  Senator 
MomoMXT  and  others  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  traditionally  the  Senate  cannot  legislate 
nilee  for  the  House. 

He  Usted  their  free  supply  of  hair  x>ll. 
fingernail  polish  and  bath  oU  that  they 
wrote  Into  their  part  of  the  bill  aa  a  minor 
eiample.  i    i.. 


Repreeentattve  Stscd  Uoaisto  that,  the  way 
things  stand,  he  will  take  the  entire  $168- 
mllllon  bill  into  conference  committee  in 
an  unprecedented  move  and  agree  to  a  settle- 
ment only  if  the  Senate  accepts  some  ter- 
ribly embarrassing  amendments  of  my  own. 

The  Oklahoman.  a  longtime  friend  of 
Senator  Monaomr.  aald  he  la  "gathering 
facts  the  Senate  giiards  Jealously — facts  I  am 
not  afraid  to  disclose  which  will  show  how 
the  Senators  really  spend  the  people's 
money." 


COMMUNIST  TARGETS  POR  1M4: 
ROCKEPELIiER,  KEATING.  AND 
DODD 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  the  Senate  I  spoke  on  the  tactics  of  the 
so-called  rlghtwlng  extremists  in  our 
country,  and  what  they  are  doing  to  un- 
dermine the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  Amerloan  government  and  in.  our  two 
ffreat  politteal  parties,  and  how  they  at- 


tempt to  use  our  political  parties  for  their 
own  odd  and  dangerous  purpooes. 

The  Worker.  oOelal  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
issue  for  June  23. 1963.  has  provided  an- 
other chapter  in  my  thane  that  the  aims 
of  the  ultrailghtists  and  ultralef  tists  are 
hiextricaUy  intertwined,  though  they  ex- 
press abiding  hatred  for  each  other.  The 
fact  is  that  while  they  loathe  each  otho*. 
they  loathe  with  equal  vigor  the  R^^ubli- 
can  and  Democratic  Parties  who  have 
kept  the  American  government  out  of 
their  hands.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
either  extreme  would  not  at  various  times 
infiltrate  both  of  our  great  political  par- 
ties in  an  attempt  to  achieve  their  thor- 
oughly un-American  political  aim.  Th^ 
would,  and  they  have,  when  it  has  suited 
their  ultimate  goal  and  role  as  the  self- 
appointed  and  self-anointed  "savior." 

In  the  June  23  issue  of  the  Worker, 
Gus  Hall,  the  verbose  strawboss  and 
general  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  and  lackey  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  outlined  the  party  line  for  all 
to  see.  His  recent  remarks  on  "Political 
Parties  and  Movonents  and  the  1964 
Elections"  are  reprinted— all  20  columns 
of  them.  These  remarks  were  originally 
delivered  in  May  to  "a  group  of  active 
political  workers." 

Hall,  who  urges  "unity  of  the  left  in 
this  coming  electikm  pertod."  warns  that 
there  must  be  no  "overtone  of  trying  to 
take  control."  His  longrun  aim  is  dear- 
ly to  win  electoral  status  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  his  shortrun  aim  is  stated 
as  forging  coalitions  with  "all  develop- 
ments which  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  political  party."  But  his  im- 
mediate aim,  which  is  the  aim  of  this 
American  arm  of  Moscow,  is  to  single  out 
specific  public  servants,  in  both  parties, 
for  defeat. 

After  17  involved  columns  reccmciling 
the  class  struggle  with  a  strange  analsrsis 
of  inid-20th  century  American  politics. 
Hall  finally  gets  to  the  meat  of  what  he 
is  about.  Take  away  all  the  froth  as 
to  workers'  rights,  and  peace,  and  the 
denunciations  ctf  the  ultraright,  and  the 
Red  message  comes  through  loud  and 
clear:  Hall's  first  object,  and  thus  the 
Communist  Party's  first  object,  is  the 
ellmlnatl<m  of  two  of  our  esteoned 
Senate  colleagues,  one  a  Republican  and 
the  other  a  Democrat.  But  then  let  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S A.,  state  it  himself : 

m  each  State  the  left  abould  single  out 
specific  ultrarlght  oOdals  for  defeat — such 
Individuals  as  KsAnifo  and  Dono,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  others. 

There  you  have  it.  Mr.  Presldait.  Knr 
KxATiNG  and  Tom  Dodd.  two  of  our  ablest 
colleagues,  two  of  the  most  devoted 
fighters  of  our  country,  and  two  of  the 
earliest  and  most  vigorous  onx>nent8  of 
the  radical  right  and  radical  left  are 
pegged  by  Gus  Hall  as  members  of  the 
ultrarlght.  On  March  30.  1961.  Tom 
Dodd  Joined  with  me  in  the  Senate  in 
denouncing  the  leadership  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  And  his  whole  lifetime  is 
a  history  of  militant,  courageous  anti- 
communism.  Kbt  KcATwa  has  HX>kea 
in  a  similar  vein  on  numerous  occasions. 
KsATmc  must  go.  since,  says  Hall,  he 


"fh)ths  at  the  mouth  about  Cuba." 
Thus,  the  crime  of  both  Kasxnra  and 
Dodd.  in  the  Manrtan  viaw  of  AtwfriCTm 
politics,  is  that  they  are  dwdteated 
Amerloan  patriots  and  fi^*«*fcfii  and 
courageous  Senators,  reoognlitng  tibe 
evil  hi  all  extranes.  devothig  ttiemsetvea 
to  making  our  coun^  stronger. 

It  has  alwajrs  been  an  tntrrnsting 
paradox  to  me  that  one  set  of  dqiraved 
and  twisted  minds  sees  men  Uke  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  and  the  late  John  Voater 
Dulles  as  ultralef  tists  and  another  and 
equally  depraved  and  twisted  set  of 
minds  sees  these  same  two  great  Ameri- 
cans as  ultrarightists. 

Of  course,  the  stanple  troth  is  that  all 
of  these  men  are  neither.  They  are 
simply  Americans  who  refuse  to  kn^iekk^ 
under  to  the  demands  of  either  axtreme. 

The  Communists  advoeate,  in  the 
words  of  Hall,  "a  multiparty  ■yston.'* 
They  specifically  state  that  the  doctoral 
monopoly  of  America's  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  "cannot  be  broken  by  only 
attacUng  it  from  the  outside.  It  will 
be  brtdcaa  by  an  attack  both  from  within 
and  without."  This  is  exaetly  what 
Rob«rt  Welch  and  the  gchn  Birch  Soci- 
ety advocate.  Both  of  these  extremes 
will  attempt  to  infiltrate  the  major  par- 
ties where  they  can.  they  will  set  up 
q^inter  parties  where  they  can.  in  an 
attempt  to  corrupt  dther  major  party, 
and  they  will  establish  front  groups  with 
sanctimonious  and  resounding  names 
where  they  can  to  do  their  evil  Mdding 
and  nefarious  deeds. 

Al<mg  with  our  two  Smate  ocdleagues, 
the  Red  party  line  reserves  a  particularly 
high  place  on  its  purge  list  for  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York.  To 
Hall  and  the  Communists,  and  the  dupes 
^^o  f<rilow  the  party  line.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller Is  "without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
sinister  and  dangerous  politteal  figures 
on  the  sooie."  Hie  Communist  Party, 
U.SA..  accuses  Rockefeller  of  building  a 
"fake  Uberal  front"  on  domestio  and 
state  issues  while  never  hiding  "his  im- 
perialist claws  and  aims  on  foreign  policy 
questions.  He  is  possibly  the  most  ac- 
tive and  the  oldest  oold  warrior  around." 

But  the  Communists  give  Govonor 
Rockefeller  what,  to  any  patriotie  Amer- 
ican, should  be  regarded  as  an  even 
higher  accolade  when  Hall  writes  that — 

Years  before  OhurehUl  hoisted  the  eold- 
war  signals  at  Fulton,  Mo..  Rockefeller  had 
already  been  carrying  on  his  oold  war  anti- 
Communist  policies. 

I  wonder  how  the  ultrarightists  who 
have  also  marked  Nelson  Rockefeller  for 
political  extinetlan  win  react  to  that 
one?  His  crime  is  that  he  knew  and  saw. 
and  tried  to  do  something  to  halt  Com- 
munist imperialism,  years  before  others 
saw  the  danger.  I  am  sure  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's early  endeavors  will  be  equally 
galling  to  the  "I'd  rather  be  Red  than 
dead"  crowd  and  to  the  prctfessional 
radicals  of  the  right  who  think  that  they 
discovered  the  menace  of  Ruasian  and 
Chinese  imperialism  and  aggression  in 
the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  this  is  auiB- 
cient  to  give  each  of  us.  Republican  Sen- 
ators and  Democratic  Senators,  an  in- 
sight of  what  we  can  expect  in  the 
months  ahead — ^we  wiB  aee  courageous 
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bjr  th*  Oom- 
tlMlr  laefeavi  Jnit 


fegr  ft  mare  Bftttve  Tiri- 

I  MK  **^«»««i*^  ttllt 

mjority  <rf  ttie  Amerl- 

centiirow  to  repudiftte 


Mr.  President.  wUl 

I  yWd  to  the  Senfttor 

I  wish  to  express  my 
totlMdtotinffulalwd 
Gftltf ondft  ter  tbew  vmrds. 
As  he  has  ss  Id.  this  dedaiatian  of  war 
B*  by  tqs  OoQUBimlst  Partgr  was  a 

thftn  coneem. 


of  the  fact 


tram  CaUf omla  has  again 
ttie  kfvel-headed  ap- 
thooiAitfal  moderation, 
htm  a  leader  In  this  body 
aad  thwwghwt  the  eountry.  All 
of  good  wUl.  whatever  political  persoa- 
skm.  mmit  n  ipeet  his  erltidsms  of  the 
mdleal  kClk  oit  •■  they  welcomed  his 
of  SOI  le  <tf  the  moothlmv  of  the 
radical  light 

Mr.  Han.  he  Oommimist  Party,  and 
the  Dally  W<  rker  oartahily  do  not  speak 
for  any  flii|stantial  segment  of  the 
Anyone  can  be  proud 
ttiat  these  groups  oppoee 
him  as  a  thi  eat  to  their  own  insidious 
objeottves. 

I  am  gratd  III  to  the  8enat<M*  from  Cali- 
f oraia  for  hi  i  kind  words.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  will  not  in  any  way  lessoi 
the  aetMUci  which  the  Communist 
Purty  has  f  o  md  so  objectionable.  It  Is 
extremdy  tm  mrtant.  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  to  reeo  nize  that  anticommunism 
and  tnffltofit  opposition  to  communism, 
are  net  the  ezduslTe  prorince  of  ttie 
idtrarlgfattati ,  or  erf  those  who  proclaim 
themeelfeaai  the  sdf -appointed  apoetles 
of  an  that  Is  patriotic  and  American. 

Ifo  doObt  ]  sany  of  these  fanatics  are 
wdl  mothrati  d.  but  in  the  opinion  of  ttie 
ftTerage  Ami  rican  dtlsen,  they  do  not 
hdp  the  cam » of  freedom.  We  are  faced 
with  a  milltint  and  detennined  inter* 
natkmal  foe,  who  has  essentially  never 
prodalmed  itnythlng  except  the  doc- 
trine of  bo:  Ing  us  whether  by  war  <»: 
by  peace.  C  or  oppoeitkm  to  that  phi- 
looophy  mus  be  carefully  planned  and 
sklltfally  exe  mted.  It  must  be  directed 
by  those  whi  have  studied  the  problem 
and  know  soi  aething  about  the  Commu- 
nist menace.  It  is  not  helpful,  therefore, 
for  eiAiemls  ■  of  the  ri^t  to  set  them- 
adrea  up  as  the  only  ones  ^du>  know 
how  to  eop^  with  communism.  Tlie 
California  has  again  dem- 
h^  knoiAedge  of  the  real 
in  this  country  and 
throughout  ttie  world.  We  should  all  be 
grateful  to  1  kn. 

Mr.  KDCI  EL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fxtm,  New  'S  «k.  He,  like  the  Senator 
from  Oonnec  leut,  can  wear  this  denun- 
the  Cnmmunlst  Par^  as  a 
What  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Y^rk  has  said  with  respect  to 
ataandanUy  true  through- 
oat  the  coun^fy. 

ago  I  read  in  a  maga- 
Btne  the  soteestion  that  the  poUtieal 
spectrum  of   merlea  Is  usually  deecrlbed 


by 
badge  of 


aa  a  straight  Une  g<dng  from  left  to  right 
The  «»«f>t.w  giMBtaii  that  the  pohtt- 
cal  speeUum  might  well  be  a  drde,  so 
that  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme 
right  would  meet,  becauae  on  many, 
many  occasions  the  position  of  the  ex- 
treme left  and  the  position  of  the  ex- 
treme right  on  public  issues  in  America 
are  precisely  the  same. 

The  extreme  right  wishes  to  get  the 
United  Stotes  out  of  the  United  NaUons. 
The  Communist  Party  would  love  that. 
The  extreme  right  has  said: 

Bring  our  boys  back  home.  Abandon  the 
OTerseaa  mUltary  bases. 

The  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Moscow  would  like  that, 
too.  The  extreme  right  of  America  says: 

Ctot  out  of  eoUactlva  security  arrange- 
ments like  NATO. 

It  has  been  basic  Communist  doctrine 
for  years  to  destroy  NATO. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples 
that  come  immediately  to  my  mind. 

At  any  rate.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  to 
KxmrxTH  Kxatikg,  with  whom  I  am 
proud  to  serve  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  Tom  Dodd,  with 
whom  I  am  proud  to  serve  in  the  Senate. 
T  salute  you  for  the  enemies  you  have 
made."        I 


CARDINAL  SPELLMAN  EMPHASIZES 
MORAL  BASIS  TOR  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  KZATma.  Mr.  President.  His 
Eminence.  Ftands  Cardinal  Spellman, 
recently  made  an  ectremely  powerful 
speech  on  the  subject  of  human  rights 
at  the  detUcation  of  the  Cornelius  J. 
Drew  Houses  in  New  York  City. 

Monsignor  Drew,  in  the  words  of 
Cardinal  Spellman,  was  a  practical 
priest: 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  heaven,  but  he 
aerer  lost  sight  of  this  earth.  Its  people 
and  their  dally  needs. 

He  "broui^t  the  principles  of  a  living 
fiath  to  his  people,  eagerly  cooperating 
with  his  f dlow  citizens  to  improve  the 
housing,  the  education  and  the  general 
wdfare  of  aU  the  people  of  the  neli^- 
bortioods  where  he  ministered  as  priest 
and  paster." 

la  pasrtng  tribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Monsignor  Drew,  Cardinal 
^>el]man  reminded  his  audience  of  the 
continuing  chaUenge  we  face  in  obtain- 
ing "full  Justice  and  equality"  tot  our 
fdlow  American  dttanns  who  are  Ne- 
groes, cardinal  Spdlman  has  traveled 
throughout  the  wwld  visiting  American 
servicemen  overseas.  He  has  seen  white 
and  Negro  soldiers  serving  our  coimtry, 
suffering  the  same  hardships  and  con- 
fronting the  same  hazards  of  war. 

How  lamentable — 

He  comments — 

that  some  Americans  who  would  die  to- 
gether today,  will  not  eat  together,  will  not 
travel  together,  will  not  Uve  together. 

Cardinal  [^;)ellman's  address  is  a 
strong  affirmation  of  the  moral  basis  of 
the  strugito  for  equal  rl^ts.  ffis  words 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  men  of  good 
win,  to  work  together  to  achieve  liberty 
and  lastlce  for  tttelr  fellow  man. 


Tills  is  a  most  timely  and  beauttfm 
addrem  which  I  kxkow  win  be  of  interest 
to  many  Members,  and  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  eonasnt  that  it  be  prhited 
at  this  point  in  the  Riooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  <»Ylered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooav, 
as  follows: 

BT  CASsnrAL  SnaxjfAW  at  Dboica- 
or  Dasw  HboflBs,  July  11.  1908 

The  dedication  of  the  Cornelius  J.  Drew 
Houses  Is  an  extremely  happy  and  gratify- 
ing oecaiton  for  me.  Katurally  X  am  always 
pleaeed  ■mhma.  a  priest  ot.  this  arehdloceee  Is 
honored,  but  I  am  especially  pleased  today, 
because  Monsignor  Drew  was  one  of  our  truly 
great  priests.  Selfless  and  dedicated,  the  last 
thing  he  ever  wanted  during  his  lifetime 
was  honor  for  himself.  But  the  memory  of 
such  a  man  deasrvea  to  be  enshrined,  and  I 
can  think  oC  no  more  fitting  way  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  at  Monsignor  Drew  than 
by  giving  his  name  to  this  magnificent  hous- 
ing project,  built  for  the  people  he  eo  loved, 
and  whom  he  served  with  soA  devotion. 

Monsignor  Drew  was  a  praotloal  prleet. 
His  eyee  were  fixed  on  heaven  but  he  never 
kMt  sight  of  this  earth,  its  pec^le  and  their 
dally  needs.  Be  not  <mly  brought  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Ooepel  to  thoee  he  eerved;  he 
also  labored  that  they  might  have  a  fair 
measure  of  the  material  things  of  life,  with- 
out which  It  Is  dUBcult  to  reqxmd  to  the 
demands  of  the  spirit.  A  starving  child  finds 
It  hard  to  pray.  A  family  in  a  cramped,  un- 
sanitary tenement  Is  scarcely  able  to  function 
as  a  family — to  stay  together  and  to  pray 
together  In  the  way  a  family  should.  Mon- 
signor Drew  saw  this  clearly,  and  he  brought 
the  principles  of  a  living  faith  to  his  people, 
eagerly  coc^Mratlng  with  his  fellow  cltlsens 
to  improve  the  housing,  the  education,  and 
the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the 
neighborhoods  where  he  ministered  as  priest 
and  pastor. 

Tills  new  development,  therefore.  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  a  priest  whom  I 
knew  well  and  admired  as  a  dedicated  public 
and  religious  servant.  When  he  had  finished 
a  brilliant  career  as  a  missionary  on  the  New 
York  Apostolate.  at  a  time  when  he  could 
well  have  asked  for  a  light  assignment,  he 
came  and  asked  me  to  give  him  the  honor 
of  succeeding  Mligr.  William  McCann  as  pas- 
tor of  this  pwteh  of  St.  Charles.  He  knew,  he 
said,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  continue  the 
great  work  of  this  devoted  apostle,  but  he 
would  do  his  best.  This  dedication  today  Is 
a,  testimony  to  the  succees  of  his  ministry 
here,  ta  recent  jrear*  when  Monsignor 
Dr»w%  strength  began  to  fall  I  went  to  him 
and  oUttmA  him  an  assignment  whl^  would 
be  less  demanding  on  his  physical  energies. 
His  answer  was  dianetsrlstte— "Allow  me." 
he  said.  **to  die  as  Z  have  Uved— among  my 
friends  and  neighbors  In  Hartem." 

I  know  that  Monsignor  Drew  would  not 
want  hie  nanM  to  be  used  on  theee  buildings 
today  wiless  tt  were  eleaiiy  understood  that 
It  stands  as  a  symbol  for  the  devoted  and 
dedicated  priests,  brothers,  sisters  and  laity 
who  for  more  than  M  years  have  eherlshsd 
the  prlvUege  to  live,  to  work  and  to  die 
among  their  friends  and  neighbors  In 
Harlem. 

Happily  there  is  a  growing  awareness  in 
our  country  of  these  basic  needs  of  people. 
This  housing  project  Is  one  evidence  of  that 
awarenees.  The  Cornelius  J.  Drew  Houses 
is  a  tribute  to  the  public  housing  programs 
of  our  city  and  State.  Public  housing  under 
the  Pednral.  State,  and  city  programs,  helps 
fiU  the  need  for  decHit  dwellings  for  many  of 
our  fellow  Americans  of  all  racee,  creeds  and 
colors,  and.  therefore,  deeerves  the  approval 
and  the  encouragement  of  an  our  citizens. 
New  legislation  embodying  a  creative  4>- 
proadi  to  the  problseas  of  publle  boosing  and 
bringing  asw  and  Imaginative  solutions  may 
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be  helpful  to  perfect  the  programs  so  well 
imderway. 

When  we  q>eak  of  an  raoes.  ereeds  and 
oolors  we  touch  upon  eomethlng  whloh  Is 
on  everyone's  mind  today,  and  about  which 
It  Is  imppsslble  to  remain  sOent  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this — and  that  is  the  crying  need 
for  full  Jiistlce  and  equality  for  our  feUow 
American  citiaens  who  are  Negroes.  TTm  in- 
equities inflicted  upon  them  have  been  a 
festering  problem  in  our  society  for  many 
decades.  There  is  simply  no  reason — ^there 
never  was  and  there  never  can  be — ^why  the 
color  of  a  man's  skin  should  limit  his  oppor- 
tunities in  a  society  that  boasts  of  freedom. 

The  Negro  Is  asked  -to  give  as  much  as  any 
other  man  for  his  conn^.  He  has  a  right 
to  receive  back  from  his  country  In  equal 
measure.  On  my  tripe  over  many  years  to 
visit  our  soldier-sons  aU  oym  the  world,  I 
have  seen  white  and  Negro  soldiers  serving 
our  country,  suffering  the  same  hardships 
and  confronting  the  same  hazards  of  war. 
Yet  contrary  to  every  Christian  principle  and 
in  downright  deflanoe  of  the  gkxrious  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  equal  justice  for  all,  eome  of 
those  same  Americans  who  risked  their  lives 
for  America — ^for  jrou  and  for  me — are  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  receive  an 
adequate  educatl<m.  the  right  to  Uve  where 
they  desire  and  their  means  enable  them  to 
live  and  to  receive  the  normal  courtesies 
befitting  their  dignity  as  human  beings. 

They  are  denied  theee  rights  for  only  one 
reason — the  color  of  their  skin.  How  la- 
mentable that  some  Americans  who  would 
die  together  today.  wlU  not  eat  together.  wlU 
not  travel  together.  wlU  not  live  together! 
This  is  an  outrage  which  America  cannot 
tolerate.  Doors  cannot  continue  to  close  in 
the  faces  of  Negroes  as  they  search  for  jobs, 
as  they  strive  tat  membership  In  some 
unions,  as  they  seek  the  chance  for  special- 
ized Job  training.  Surely  the  spirit  of  jiistice 
and  equality  which  lives  in  the  very  heart  of 
our  great  Nation  wlU  not  permit  theee  in- 
equities to  continue. 

People  today  are  restless  and  Impatient 
with  the  painfully  slow  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  solving  this  problem  of  racism. 
The  tradition  of  America  Is  to  get  things 
done  promptly  and  eflldently.  Her  tradition 
iB  also  to  get  them  done  peacefully.  In  other 
lands,  and  unfortiuiately  also  in  our  own, 
violence  has  often  been  the  companion  of 
change.  That  is  not  the  right  way  in  Amer- 
ica. That  is  not  the  American  way.  We 
must  accomplish  what  has  to  be  done  work- 
ing together,  as  one  people  with  a  common 
ideal,  working  calmly  but  with  determina- 
tion to  progress  and  to  s\icceed  in  making 
our  ideals  a  reaUty. 

These  Ideals  oould  be  effectively  realised  if 
all  Americans  regardlees  of  region  would 
drop  the  barriers  of  discrimination,  if  em- 
ployers would  hire  quallfled  Negroes — and 
provide  training  opportunities  so  that  more 
Negroes  may  become  quallfled.  and  freely 
admit  Negroes  to  unions  and  to  apprentice- 
ship programs. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  the  excellent  laws 
against  discrimination  in  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  active  interest  and  vigilant  efforts  of 
all  our  citizens.  Different  races  can  live  side 
by  side  harmoniously.  While  emphasis  is 
placed  on  trouble  spots,  we  can  point  to 
many  areas  where  Integrated  living  goes  on 
as  it  should.  One  such  is  the  area  in  the 
Northeast  Bronx  where  both  the  Parish  of 
Our  Lady  of  Grace  and  the  neighborhood 
as  a  whole  has  taken  the  InltUtive  to  demon- 
strate that  people  of  different  races  and 
colors  can  live  together  In  mutual  respect, 
go  to  school  together,  worship  together,  and 
be  full  Anaerlcan  citizens  enjoying  the  Idess- 
ings  of  democracy  In  action. 

Pope  John  XlCTTT — in  that  wonderful  man- 
ner of  his.  distinguished  by  faith,  love  and 
warm  friendliness — made  a  declaration  on 
this  very  point.  In  his  encyeUcal,  "Peace  on 
Barth,"  he   states:    *Xven  though   human 


beings  differ  from  one  another  by  virtue  of 
their  ethnic  qualltlee,  they  all  possees  cer- 
tain essential  common  elements  and  are  in- 
clined by  nature  to  meet  each  other  In  the 
world  of  spirlttial  values,  whose  progressive 
assimilation  opens  to  them  the  possibility  of 
perfection  without  limits.  They  have  the 
right  and  duty,  therefore,  to  live  in  com- 
munion with  one  another." 

In  this  Immediate  neighborhood  stands  the 
Lt.  Joeeph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Memo- 
rial Communty  Center.  Established  in  May 
1064,  this  community  center  serves  over  2.000 
individuals  in  34  different  activities.  Them 
everyone  who  deeires  or  needs  its  services  is 
welcome.  Suoh  has  been  the  consistent  pol- 
icy of  our  archdlooeean  institutions  in  the 
ISO  yean  of  the  history  of  the  An^dlocese  of 
Hew  Yoik,  for  this  is  Catholic  faith — Cathol- 
icism and  Americanism  in  action. 

In  the  field  of  education,  we  seek  schools 
that  are  honestly  integrated.  I  am  proud 
that  our  parochial  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  are  optn  and  have 
been  open  through  the  yean  to  boys  and  girls 
of  every  color.  Our  own  new  16  classroom 
parochial  school  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 
soon  to  open,  is  an  evidence  of  how  educa- 
tional opportunity  Is  being  expanded  to  give 
solid  Instruction  to  all  the  children.  The 
CathoUc  people  gladly  make  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  community  and  to  ow  beloved 
oovmtry.  Better  education  Is  necessary,  and 
we  an  ever  seeking  to  Improve  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  our  childnn,  and  Catholic 
people  make  tremendoiis  sacrifices  to  build 
oxir  schools  and  to  maintain  them.  This  we 
oould  not  possibly  do  if  it  wen  not  for  the 
heroically  generous  contribution  of  their 
very  Uves  by  the  sisten  and  brothen  who 
teach  In  our  Catholic  schools.  And  when 
this  new  St.  Charles  parochial  school  opens 
its  doon,  it  Is  my  Intention  that  it  bear  the 
honored  name  of  MSgr.  ComeUus  Drew. 

The  American  Catholic  bishops  declared 
in  1968  that  "the  heart  of  the  race  question 
Is  moral  and  religious.  It  concerns  the 
rights  of  man  and  our  attitude  toward  our 
feUowman."  Only  last  week  when  President 
Kennedy  visited  our  new  holy  father.  Pope 
Paul  VI.  his  holiness  said.  "We  an  ever  mind- 
ful In  our  pnyen  of  your  efforts  to  Insxnre  aU 
your  eitizens  the  equal  benefits  of  citizen- 
ship which  have  as  their  foundation  the 
equality  of  aU  men  because  of  their  dignity 
as  persons  and  childnn  of  Ood." 

I  had  the  opportunity  in  1948  of  sending 
my  congntulatlons  and  good  wishes  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  on  ite  40th  anniversary,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  life  mem- 
ber. I  said  then,  and  now  I  repeat:  "The 
Catholic  Church  repudiatee  as  abhorrent  to 
her  very  natun  the  pernicious  doctrine  that 
men  an  bom  with  the  stamp  upon  them  of 
essential  racial  superiority  or  Inferiority. 
She  recognizes  no  master  race,  but  proclaims 
the  God-given  equality  befon  God  of  all 
souls,  for  whose  salvation  our  Blessed  Re- 
deemer suffered  and  sacrificed." 

Our  own  Catholic  Interracial  Council  has 
done  much  to  tiun  the  attention  of  people 
to  the  problems  of  racial  Injustice.  Many 
of  otir  pfolshes  have  conducted  workshops 
and  stxidy  programs  in  an  effort  to  further 
Integnted  Uvlng  and  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  aU  and  to  end  discrimination 
In  employment  and  In  union  membership. 

But  much — ever  so  much — remains  to  be 
done.  The  great  Christian  and  American 
principle  of  equally  must  be  reduced  to  ac- 
tion In  local  clreumstances  and  In  specific 
ways.  We  need  civil  rights  measures  enacted 
Into  law;  but  we  also  need  the  attitudes  of 
justice  and  charity  to  be  Kp^Vi»A  by  every 
person  in  our  society  to  the  concrete  prob- 
lems of  housing,  employment  and  education. 
This  is  the  challenge  which  1963  has  set 
squanly  befon  us  and  it  must  at  aU  costs 
be  faced  and  solved. 

Our  Negro  brother  wants  mon  than  a 
house  in  America.     He  wants  a  home  In 


America.  He  wishes  to  feel  at  home  hen. 
He  btiongs  fuUy  to  America  and  he  wanta 
to  feel  f uUy  acoqrted  bare.  Until  his  desires 
are  fulfilled  none  of  tu  can  be  assured  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  oxir 
posterity. 

America  has  met  her  problems  In  the  past, 
and  has  met  them  suooessfuUy  and  without 
turmoil.  We  must  believe  that  she  wUl  meet 
this  problem  and  that  it  too  wlU  be  success- 
fuUy  res61ved. 

May  we.  through  our  cooperative  efforts 
and  our  humble  prayers,  beeeech  Almighty 
God,  the  Creator  and  the  loving  Vather  of  all 
people  and  aU  races,  to  hasten  the  day  when 
in  our  beloved  land  Uberty  and  justice  wUl 
prevail  for  aU  mm. 


A  SENATE  COBfMnTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  in  cosponsoring 
Senate  Resolution  176.  a  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Congress  I 
Joined  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  a  bill  (S.  Res.  48)  for  this 
same  purpose.  Since  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  consistently  sponsored  legis- 
lation and  actively  worked  to  establish 
a  Veterans'  Committee,  so  that  veterans' 
matters  could  be  fully  and  carefully  han- 
dled in  one  committee,  rather  than,  as  is 
now  the  case,  in  two  different  commit- 
tees. 

At  present,  legislation  on  veterans' 
matters  is  divided  between  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  It  is  not  criti- 
cism of  these  committees  to  recognize 
that  practicality  dictates  a  more  cohe- 
sive and  efficient  means  of  dealing  with 
such  legislation. 

The  1946  congressional  reorganisation 
bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  although 
generally  cutting  down  on  the  number 
of  congressional  committees,  made  spe- 
dflc  provision  for  a  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee, ther^y  recognizing  the  need  for  a 
group  with  complete  Jurisdiction  in  Uils 
area.  This  provision  was  deleted  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  q>eed  ccmsideratim. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  well  over 
20  million  veterans  in  the  United  States. 
Their  problems  and  the  laws  that  affect 
them  are  q>eciallzed  and  complex.  A 
single  c(mimittee  for  veterans  would  pro- 
vide a  forum  and  staff  for  the  best  and 
most  efficient  handling  of  the  problems 
of  these  Americans  who  served  their 
country  in  ite  time  of  need. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  and  I  were  cochairmen  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
investigate  the  situation  to  see  if  there 
was  a  need  for  a  veterans  committee. 
Our  study  revealed  a  very  definite  need. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  half  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  reeogniied  the 
need  for  a  veterans'  committee  by  co- 
sponsoring  various  resolutions  for  this 
purpose.  I  strongly  support  this  resolu- 
tion, and  hope  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  act  favorably  upon  the  reoom- 
mendattons  made  by  Mr.  Csmraw  and 
mysdf  In  1959.  as  Inooiporated  tn  our 
earlier  biU  (8.  Res.  48)  and  now  also  in- 
corporated In  this  resiAution. 
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VS.  KFFORTB  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

lir.  KEAmo.  Mr.  President,  the 
fmpnmanBoA  of  Inter-American  rtiatioDa 
and  the  eno  mracement  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican buBlneit^are  becoming  Increas- 
indy  import  ot  to  all  VS.  dtiaens.  Re- 
cently an  ar  lele  written  bj  Kenneth  P. 
I^iarrow  app  iared  In  the  Syracuse  Her- 
ald-Americai  I,  outlining  the  pnvweals 
made  bgr  Mk*.  J.  Stanley  Ckxyne,  president 
oi  the  Coyn  i  Industrial  lAundry,  Inc.. 
In  this  area.  Mr.  Coyne's  suggestions  for 
the  promotkn  of  private  enterprise  In 
South  Amer  ea  deserve  serious  consid- 
eration. Am  mg  other  points.  Mr.  Coyne 
suggests  the  BStaUlshment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Jot  ustrtal  DevekKMnent  Coim- 
dl  which  cov  d  encourage  the  conditions 
necessary  to  attract  thousands  of  large 
and  small  cc  rporatlons. 

n.S.  poUey  In  the  Western  Hemlqihere 
must  work  oward  the  stabilization  of 
South  Amerl  an  goremments  and  econ- 
omies. We  nust  take  account  of  any 
concrete  an  constructive  suggestions 
from  indivk  oals  with  experience  and 
Imagination   n  this  field. 

Mr.  Presld  nt.  I  commend  Mr.  Coyne 
f or  his  Initlat  ve  and  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  published 
in  the  Syncuse  Herald-American  be 
printed  at  th  s  point  in  the  Rscou. 

There  belx  t  no  objection,  the  article 
was  mrdered  fo  be  printed  In  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 
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ente  prise,  properly  encouraged  by 
guarantees  and  tax  con- 
do  a  better  job  of  industrial 
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individual  countries. 
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Just    returned    to    Syracuse, 
l1r>^^t<t^^1"f    its   head- 
Cortland  Avenue,  after  In- 
activities   of   the   subsidiary, 
in  Caracas.    He  contends 
of  the  country's  economy 
enterprise  would  be  one  of 
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a  plant  to  manufacture  work 
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lliree  yeats  ago  Coyne  moved  into  Vene- 
suela and  siUbUahed  Cbyne  Lavanderias  in 
Caracas.  Bk  started  with  five  people.  To- 
day he  has  a  work  force  ot  76.  His  provides 
sei  »l<,<a  linens,  bed  sheets,  gowns  for  doc- 
tors and  muses  in  hoq^itals  and  homes  for 
the  aged:  uniforms  for  restaurants,  food 
plants,  the  lee  cream  and  milk  industiy  and 
service  stations. 

He  believes  that  an  industrial  development 
corporation  in  Venesuela,  or  any  other  South 
American  country,  could  accomplish  what  has 
been  d<me  in  Puerto  Bico. 

An  American  industry,  seeking  to  locate  in 
a  country  where  there  is  an  industrial  de- 
velopment cmporatlon,  could  have  a  jdant 
built  to  ite  specifications  and  then  lease  it. 
llie  same  private  enterprise  could  obtain 
loans  to  purchase  necessary  eqxiipment.  It 
woiild   have   assistance   in  recruiting  p«r- 


Thls.  according  to  Coyne.  woiUd  provide 
positive  action,  an  accomplishment  that  is 
not  attaining  the  same  results  under  the 
system  of  outright  grante. 
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OURNMENT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, I  move.  In  compliance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  untU  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtll  ttmiorrow.  Tuesday,  July 
30. 1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


'NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  29,  1963: 

Diplomatic    akd    Pobxign    Ssavxca 

Donald  A.  Dumont.  of  New  York,  a  Por- 
elgn  Service  Ofllcer  of  class  2,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Bunmdl. 

Prank  K.  Hefner,  of  Virginia,  a  Poreign 
Service  Ofllcer  of  class  2,  to  be  the  Deputy 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Intematlonal  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  vice  William  I.  Cargo. 

UjS.  ICabshal 

John  H.  PhiUlps.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  UJS. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Ifls- 
slsslppl  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now 
serving  in  this  ofllce  under  an  appointment 
which  expires  Aiigust  26,  1963. 

RAnaoAD  RxnaaMXNT  Boabo 
Thomas  ll.  Healy,  of  Georgia,   to  be   a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  29,  1963. 
( Reappointment. ) 

PzDCSAL  Pabm  Caxorr  Boabo 
Kenneth  T.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
m«nber  of  t2ie  Pederal  Parm  Credit  Boturd, 
Parm  Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  31,  1969,  vice  George  W.  Light- 
bum. 

[      Im  thx  Navt 

Haying  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  titie  10,  XThited  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Glynn  R.  Donaho,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
c(»nmands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Ilf   TBS  AXK   POBCC 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  ot  section  8284. 


UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  ot  section 
8067.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  ot  rank 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Porce: 

To  be  captains,  VSAF  (Chaplain) 
Prands  J.  Bartos.  AO3061022. 
Reynold  A.  Caamota,  AO3061061. 
Richard  B.  Sprowl.  AO3069687. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  {Judge  Advocate) 
Michael  J.  Cicehinl,  AO2220484. 
Charles  A.  Ricdo.  Jr..  A0187291B. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  {Medical) 

Arthur  J.  Axlerod.  A03122959. 
Richard  B.  Byrd,  AO8042660. 
Prederick  W.  Clemens.  AO3091727. 
Albert  W.  Conerly,  AO3091333. 
Richard  P.  HiU.  AO8076079. 
Donald  W.  Bobbs.  A0811415S. 
William  H.  King.  AO80e9161. 
Richard  M.  Narkewics.  AO806M1B. 
Prank  PanetUere,  A03122984. 
William  B.  Retnbold.  AO8111092. 
Oren  R.  Smith.  Jr..  AO3092211. 
Joe  B.  Trickey.  Jr..  A03114644.    . 
Robert  P.  Turk.  AO8091386. 

To  be  captains,  VSAF  {Dentat) 

Eric  B.  Beardslee,  AOS11122S. 
Joseph  J.  Berte,  AO40ia00S. 
Evan  D.  Prands,  A031 10488. 
Ronald  M.  S.  Gibson,  AO31109S7. 
Prank  W.  Grayson.  A081 12420. 
Rldiard  S.  Gxist.  AO30e9046. 
William  O.  Richardson,  A03123619. 
Jerome  ScheU.  AO3089984. 
James  H.  Simonton. 
Henry  C.  Staab,  AO31113S0. 
James  L.  Stobie,  AO3089276. 
Lane  E.  Weiss,  AO3061699. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  (Nurse) 

George  E.  ParreU  n.  AN3044600. 
Mary  C.  Jorgenson.  AN224S521. 
Prances  R.  MlUer,  AN2244474. 
Anthony  P.  Santaeroce,  AN3046337. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  VSAF  {Chaplain) 

Jerry  L.  Rice,  AO3060683. 

To  be  first  Ueutenants.  VSAF 
{Judge  Advocate) 
Alan  I.  Herman,  AO8103821. 
Theodore  P.  Jordan,  Jr.,  AO3068708. 
Peter  D.  Newhouse,  AO9103993. 
David  Orser.  AO811S90S. 
Anthony  W.  Ptacek.  AO8084766. 

To  be  first  Ueutenants,  VSAF  {Dental) 

James  W.  Burks,  Jr. 
Harry  J.  Costansa,  Jr.,  AO8114302. 
William  H.  Long,  A03118681. 
Anthony  E.  Plotske,  A03113983. 

To  be  first  lieuterumts,  VSAF  {Nurse) 

WilUe  S.  Shuler,  AN3111038. 
Barbara  A.  SUbaugh,  AN3090015. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  VSAF  {Medical 
Service) 

Samuel  B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  AO3092S87. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Porce,  in  the  grades  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Porce: 

To  be  captains 
David  H.  Adrian,  AO2210249. 
Clifford  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  AO3004334. 
Michael  A.  AlUerl,  AOS028414. 
Olendon  L.  Ammon,  AO3028366. 
Edward  N.  Anaka,  AO3053618. 
RusseU  J.  Anderson,  A02224758. 
Roger  P.  A.  Arias.  AO2210986. 
PrancU  L.  Asbury,  AO22101M. 
Clinton  H.  Aslin,  AO2209026. 
Clyde  P.  AuUo,  AO3033994. 
Gary  D.  Baeta,  AO3026682. 
James  E.  Bailey,  AC)2211116. 
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Kenneth  W.  Batnum,  AOMISTM. 
Carrol  O.  Ballard,  AO8O180e«. 
William  L.  Ballard.  AO80S1996. 
Richard  P.  Bartdsy.  ACMOOBMS. 
John  P.  BarkwIU.  AO6061809. 
John  B.  Bamas,  AOM8182i. 
John  B.  Barr.  AO80ai715. 
Robert  P.  Bany.  AOOMOBST. 
William  O.  Beaver.  AOaOMSO. 
George  L.  Bergeron,  Jr.,  AO3012S8S. 
Franklin  A.  Billingsley.  AOaaasaOT. 
Walter  A.  Black.  AO3036927. 
Lawrence  H.  Blaclonan,  A02226678. 
Robert  O.  Bogus.  AO8046301. 
Ronald  B.  Bolosr.  AO3036004. 
James  A.  Boswell,  Jr..  AO800680e. 
Richard  S.  Brennan,  AO3010693. 
William  N.  Brevard.  AO8011624.     .^ 
Billy  B.  Bristow.  AO8019407. 
America  P.  Bruno.  AO3031928. 
Raymond  J.  Bubick.  AO2205782. 
Lyle  L.  Buhner,  AO8028818. 
Delmar  S.  Buitett.  AO3048872. 
John  8.  Burklund,  AO328088S. 
Bnioe  W.  Busdl.  AO6066689. 
Jtanmle  D.  caidweU.  AO90S1781. 
Balph  O.  Ohadwiek.  AO80160e7. 
Kenneth  K.  O.  Chang,  AO8O82960. 
Richard  O.  Obapln,  AOe05e828. 
Kenneth  H.  Chapman.  AO2210687. 
Joaeph  B.  Cheney,  AO3O2140O. 
William  B.  Chess.  AO3048278. 
Allan  B.  Ohristensen.  AOM04B78. 
Melvin  F.  Chubb.  Jr..  AO3060aB3. 
Raymond  F.  Chumley.  AO2240048. 
BiUy  V.  Clartc.  A02246217. 
Rlohard  B.  Ooan.  AO3051693. 
William  F.  Cocks.  A023S6488. 
Phmp  P.  Combles.  AOS00456S. 
Don  B.  Conway.  AO3009808. 
Leonard  P.  Corey.  AO2221019. 
Charles  B.  Cotton.  AO808fi274. 
Clyde  D.  Cox,  AO8006435. 
Warren  L.  Crawford,  AO808671S. 
Vernon  L  C^oss.  AO2208190. 
James  L.  Crouch.  AO3027945. 
Lawrence  W.  Crowley.  AO80624S1. 
Richard  L.  CurUs.  AO3018e08. 
Tbomu  O.  Dandy.  AO3008335. 
Larry  K.  Darby.  AO8024018.        ■*     , 
Ernest  L.  Davis.  AO2207798. 
Richard  N.  Davia.  AO3018121. 
Norman  A.  Degenhardt,  AO30677S3. 
Howard  R.  Denman,  AO3028847. 
Vernon  B.  Dudley.  AO3024400. 
Walter  N.  DulTett.  AO301&626. 
Ronald  K.  Dutton,  AO2206282. 
Robert  D.  Eaglet,  AO3064S12. 
Stanley  G.  Ebner.  AO3060624. 
Ame  Ellermeto.  AO2209015. 
Paul  J.  EUmer,  AOS007865. 
Gordon  D.  Xlmqulst,  AO04068ft. 
William  A.  Pahl^«n,  Jr.,  AO300874d. 
Gordon  Peltman,  AO2210060. 
Herbert  R.  Fields.  Jr..  AO2206981. 
JelTerson  R.  Pinch.  AO3022619. 
Marvin  S.  Flower,  AO22210ei. 
Joseph  E.  M.  Fontaine,  AO3006872. 
Richard  W.  Fouss,  AO2206088. 
in  L.  Franklin,  AO3054000. 
Robert  E.  Furry,  AO3004821. 
James  R.  Garey,  AO3088086. 
George  H.  Gibson,  Jr.,  AO2204886. 
Laurence  G.  Goebel,  AO2248601. 
Shepperd  B.  Gold,  A02251444. 
Richard  A.  G<ddhammer,  AO3011599. 
John  L.  Grassel,  A02248746. 
Daniel  S.  Griffin.  AO3038666. 
Arthur  M.  Gustevson.  AO8019474. 
Edward  W.  Haag,  AO2206210. 
Kenneth  D.  Hadeen,  AO30146S1. 
Edward  M.  Hanki,  AO3030760. 
Solomon  Harp  m.  AO3022961. 
James  HarreU,  AO8029307. 
James  H.  Hathaway,  AO2206806. 
David  Hawkins,  AO220e691. 
Donald  R.  Hefty,  AO2230462. 
Edward  J.  BAlns.  AO30316T9. 
Thomas  L.  Hennagan,  AO802674t. 
Richard  C.  Bicks,  AO301S780. 
Charles  L.  BlU.  A02264999. 
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Joseph  J.  milner.  AOS2Miao, 
Frank  T.  BUMSi  AOBOaoOlO. 
Ghades  W.  Botmas.  AOM8M81. 
Ben  B.  Boskias.  AOOaaVNO. 
WUllam  B.  Bouasr.  AOMABSiO. 
David  B.  Bubbard.  Jr..  AO802S06ft. 
Leigl^  W.  Bunt,  Jr..  AO802S22a. 
Bert  L.  Jenks,  A03221174. 
James  M.  Jennings.  AO220ft670. 
Thomas  P.  Kasbohm.  AO8206788. 
Walton  O.  KUboum,  Jr..  AO8012668. 
Philip  E.  Klein.  AO2236048. 
Donald  R.  Kooun.  AO8023a74. 
Donald  O.  Krause.  AO3040896. 
Ronald  J.  Krejd.  A0222S866. 
Berbert  T.  Kruae.  A02224662. 
Jimmy  D.  Lamb.  AO3037603. 
Roland  T.  Lambert.  AO8040046. 
John  B.  Lattemer.  Jr..  AO80286S7. 
James  A.  Lensmeier.  AO801966S. 
James  W.  Lester.  A02288483. 
Lycurgus  B.  Lines.  Jr..  A03a48288. 
Wallace  C.  Loliae.  AO22S0700. 
Herman  R.  Luoha.  Jr..  A02224786. 
Ralph  W.  Maaek.  AO30486e8. 
Gerald  C.  MalioU.  AO6061918. 
Raymond  L.  Matthews.  AO180O7Oe. 
Paul  T.  McClaUan.  Jr..  AO8018680. 
William  W.  MbOormick.  Jr..  AO8026868. 
James  L.  McKtf  vey,  AO3Qa7066. 
Martin  P.  MeNul^.  AO8011887. 
Terrence  L.  MiBh.  AOe08a064.       "^. 
James  R.  MltoheU.  AO6018460. 
Glenn  L.  Moore.  AO22S80a8. 
James  B.  Iforria.  A01864685. 
HcMser  C.  Munson,  jr.,  AO3002474. 
Bobby  K.  Murray.  AO8019364. 
Edward  R.  Naylor.  AO2260800. 
James  W.  Nelson.  A02238488. 
Bob  O.  Oehmcke.  AO2207142. 
Thomas  P.  O-NeiU,  jr..  AO2209621. 
Timothy  P.  CNelU.  AO8018047. 
James  T.  Owen.  AO2a08456. 
James  C.  Owens.  AO1907892. 
John  W.  Paohankls.  Jr..  AO0022974. 
George  B.  Painter.  AO3006237. 
John  R.  Paulk.  AO2227021. 
Donald  N.  Paulson,  AO3038882. 
Quldo  J.  Pisseck.  Jr.,  AO3002920. 
Henry  L.  Pans.  Jr..  AO8061212. 
Robert  L.  Puroell.  A02211664. 
Kenneth  E.  Rankin.  AO3018206. 
Robert  B.  Bay.  AO3057468. 
Travers  A.  Read  m.  AO302761S. 
Charles  W.  Richard.  Jr..  AO224068O. 
Gordon  H.  Rlngenberg,  AO3036241. 
Neal  S.  Roark.  AO3003986. 
Joeeph  P.  Roche.  AO302S100. 
Wayne  V.  Rosholt.  AO3049646. 
John  P.  Ryan.  AO2258016. 
Irving  B.  Sauls.  AO300e572. 
Donald  B.  Sohndder.  AO3062896. 
Sam  R.  Sdotto,  Jr..  AO2224830. 
David  R.  Seyf  arth.  AO2230674. 
WUllam  C.  Shirey,  AO1907970. 
William  Sims,  A02252879. 
Chatmcey  D.  Smith.  Jr..  AO3029444. 
Christf^her  C.  Smith.  Jr..  AO3027200. 
Robert  B.  Smith.  AO2210677. 
Delmar  V.  Snodgrass.  AO2209086. 
Robert  L.  Sooke.  AO2226506. 
Walter  B.  Spellman.  AOS006212. 
Franz  W.  Stauglsr.  AO8036168. 
Jerry  C.  Stewart,  AO3067408. 
Arnold  L.  Strasheim.  AO3012217. 
RondaU  H.  Stull.  AO3028617. 
John  A.  Suitor.  AOS251464. 
Bobby  J.  Turner.  AO2248803. 
Cortlandt  M.  Taylor,  AO30S0772. 
Andrew  G.  Tsrry,  Jr.,  AO3027747. 
William  M.  Thompson,  Jr..  A02246982. 
John  D.  lliornton.  Jr..  AO3047621. 
Nicholas  R.  Triflllo.  AO300664S. 
Robert  L.  Van  Meter.  A02224683. 
Maurice  P.  Vaughn.  A02236266. 
Ronald  C.  Walsh,  AO3033797. 
Jack  D.  Waterfleld,  AO3003618. 
David  W.  T.  Watt,  AO3029878. 
Richard  B.  Webb,  A02229667. 
George  V.  Wish,  AO3015459. 
Thomas  E.  Wizoreck,  A0222688S. 


John  H.  Wood.  AO80196a6. 
Herbert  A.  Woodoock.  Jr..  AOSaaSSli. 
Jdbn  D.  Woytyoh,  AOMOnsa. 
Robert  O.  Toong.  AO80aa668. 

To  be  first  Mentsasiifs 
Gary  O.  AlUson.  AOSiOrWi. 
Lee  R.  Allmann.  AO6109688. 
Arthur  J.  i^MOlelo.  Jr..  AOM8656T. 
Mlchad  L.  Arnold.  AO0O956TO. 
Maurice  D.  Ashbaugh.  jr..  AOeiOtOai. 
Claude  R.  Baldwin.  AOeO0618S. 
Roland  B.  Berth.  AO6106100. 
Franklin  D.  Bates.  AO6108680. 
Charles  F.  Blount.  AO8099644. 
Jon  K.  Bodahl,  AOS09609T. 
James  R.  BoDmaB.  AO8108868. 
Edward  A.  Branch.  AOSlOlSia. 
John  B.  Bums.  AO8108670. 
Edward  K.  Call.  AO81017S3. 
Robert  B.  Oeruti.  AO8100410. 
Henry  V.  Chaoe.  AO81087S1. 
Jack  E.  Chesnnt.  AO8100014. 
James  F.  Oonisr.  AO810188«. 
Gene  C.  Cook.  AO810M66. 
John  E.  Cronin.  AOeiOSeaP. 
John  L.  Cony.  Jr.,  AOSOQBaM. 
David  R.  Davis.  AO610M11. 
Joseph  B.  Davis.  AO«10il7«. 
Charles  B.  Day.  jr.,  AOtlOMOS. 
Jerome  A.  Denier.  Jr.,  AOei087?i. 
Carl  A.  Dobrot.  AO8106021. 
Ronald  W.  Bverett.  AOS1015BB. 
MaxamllHan  C.  FUk.  AOSIOOSBS. 
Anthony  J.  Fterlngton.  J^..  AOil04686. 
James  W.  Oartart.  AO81100M. 
Bdward  IT.  OermaB.  AOeiOMSl. 
James  D.  OiUmotv.  AOa098148. 
Joel  T.  Ooff.  AO810808S. 
Karl  A.  D.  Ooss.  AO0O98969. 
Donald  R.  Gray.  AO910708S. 
Joeeph  E.  Ball.  AOMMU74. 
Dale  V.  Bardy.  AOeiOBlOO. 
RusseU  D.  Barrlson.  Jr..  AOg099iei. 
James  R.  Hatxgen.  AO309T(nf . 
John  L.  Hawes.  AO80978ei. 
Harley  L.  Henderson.  AO81OS40T. 
Ralph  D.  HUton.  AO8110012. 
Melvyn  A.  Holsman.  AO8095015. 
David  A.  Jaoobsen.  AO8041188. 
ftanklin  M.  Johnson.  AOS097932. 
Bruce  C.  Jones.  AO8007721. 
Edward  T.  Kast.  AOS103968. 
Robert  H.  Kaulbaeh.  AO8I10106. 
Doiiglas  N.  KeUy.  AO810547S. 
Wayne  E.  Kinder.  AOS10856S. 
Carl  D.  Kingsley.  AO8109980. 
John  K.  Kline.  AO8110074. 
Wilford  J.  Klump.  AO81O3740. 
Bobby  G.  Kni^ip.  AO809S196. 
Donald  L.  Koch.  AOS100M5. 
Joseph  M.  Kbvac.  Jr..  AO3I09M1. 
PhiUip  P.  Kvuta,  AO8018B97. 
Ge<M^  P.  Kyrlasla.  AO8072762. 
Andre  L.  Lachanoe.  AO8108517. 
Thomas  L.  Legler.  AOei09085. 
Howard  E.  Lekly.  AO310368a. 
Charles  D.  Lena,  AO8106e74. 
Judd  B.  Lundt.  AO8108e07. 
Aubrey  J.  Lynch.  Jr..  AO8101720. 
Arnold  L.  Mabile,  AO8095744. 
Conrad  P.  Marcotte.  AOSlOOeof. 
John  R.  McCaU,  AO6101961. 
Robert  A.  Meroer,  AO8100814. 
WlUiam  G.  Meroer,  AO310eei6. 
Robert  B.  Meyers,  AO6109961. 
Alan  S.  Michael.  AOS103480 
Arthur  M.  Moody  m.  AOS105746. 
Terrance  P.  Murphy,  AO810S987. 
Joeeph  P.  <yOoaoar.  AOeiOSMS. 
William  A.  Otssn.  AO8108810. 
Francis  L.  Owens,  Jr..  AOSOSSTM. 
John  P.  RandaU.  AO8O0OS85. 
Garry  L.  Batliff,  AO3l0e9a6. 
Eddie  L.  Rhodes,  AO8100804. 
Clifford  B.  Satmders.  AOS10S567. 
Russell  R.  Schindehette,  AO8l08e94. 
Robert  L.  Slpes.  AOSIOSTTO. 
Douglas  L.  Smith,  AO3099398. 
WUllam  E.  Spenoe.  Jr..  AOS10688S. 
Terry  J.  Spring.  AO8I03S68. 
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M. 

L. 
Doaotolf. 
iF. 
M. 
JarooMP. 
WllltemJ. 
Frmnels  J. 
Allan  P.  Wi 
JohnH. 
JohnM. 
DandN. 
■ElwlnB. 

DennlaX. 


AOeiOtTll. 
AOSlOMtt. 
AorntOB.  AOSlOMSi. 
1  HbM».  AOtlOMtl. 
VM  llB.  AOtlOtm. 
nMla,  AOBOOBOIB 
YtmnSli.  AO&OMVn. 
W«U.AOM0«a70.< 

AoaiO00as. 

AOU00006. 

Aosioosas. 
Whltttar.  Aoeiooess. 
.  AoeoeaMi. 


WI  lk1n«on. 


w  9ods.  Aooooeiaa. 


W  MXon.  AOM080M. 
To  fe  I  Moontf  UenteiMiitt 


DUtlngTilahfM! 


1*7. 


Dennis  T. 
WUllamB 
Brian  TUbuif , 

DtoUTumahja 
Ronald  P. 
ThomaaX. 
WllUam  B. 
Thaodor*  J, 
MelTln  li. 
Williams. 
Wallur  M. 


Li,wi«ne*. 


Aosiaaaoi. 
.AOsiaaMi.  . 
.  A08iaaa39. 

ATlatkm  Cadat  Oraduatas 
OaB^btfl.  AO81S0067. 
AO8I88081. 
<rtUMr.  Jr..  AO8189007. 


Uteano,  AO81S90W. 
AO81S00S7. 
AO818e040. 
WUUams  m.  AO8188021. 


Bamort  Ballfy, 
Doutfaa  O. 
CurtlaB. 
JoaephM. 
Mbnnaa  J. 
John  J.  W. 
Jcny  B. 
iMrryjy. 
Jamaa  A. 
William  W. 
FloyP.Bladl. 
Uoyd  C. 
Walter  B 
^milamB. 
Waltcrlfc 
Anthony  K. 
Donald  L. 
Rfinald 
BlehardP. 
Jamaa  IC. 
Paul  N.  Carc^, 
AlloeL 
ClinonH. 


David  L. 
Oaorf*  B. 

John  A. 
JohnR. 
mchatiC 
Danny  B. 
Joseph  C. 
Clair  D. 
DaTldL. 
Stephan  P. 
John  P. 
Kennath  K. 
Alfred  C. 
Oeorge  A. 
Donalds. 
John  R.Pry 
Charles  B. 
John  P. 
Harvey  Ik 
Ralph 
John  A. 
Anthony  C. 
WUllamB, 
Richard  J. 
Arthurs. 
Ronald 
GonkmS. 
PtankD. 
Harold  B. 
RiehaidD, 
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OOoer  Candidate  Oraduatsa 


Btxkotakl. 
Bury. 

Bed:. 
Bsiry, 
Bi  hop. 


BL  ckbum. 

B<  Iton. . 
Irady. 

Bi  others, 
[.  Srowi 
B  "own, 
Broi  rn, 


Cillan. 


Chai  tpagne. 


Distlnculaqed  OOoer  Training  School 
Oraduatsa 

Clifford  H.  ikiderson.  A031297M. 
Paul  V.  Andi  rson.  A0813M14. 
Olenn  W.  Ar  nlstead,  AOSiasSiO. 
Roger  D.  Bai  on.  AOSiatTU. 

Baeot,  A08ia»77S. 
.  Jr.,  AO813A408. 
lalan.  A08184M1. 
.AO8134840. 

.  AO3135408. 
.  Jr..  A081S6439. 
,ttin.  A08135445. 
A0818M51. 
.  A0813ftS(M. 
,  A031858ie. 
]  ttttertl.  A08135636. 
ALSlSTOee. 

,  Jr..  AO3134510. 
AO8iail90. 
.  AO8139070. 
.  AO8ia0838. 
3rown.  A03138473. 
,  A0819484a. 
,  AO8134700. 
^uckner,  AO813S086. 
.  Jr..  AOSlSeOlT. 
,  AO81S004S. 

.AL8187000. 
.  AO81S6064. 
.  AOSIMISI. 
A08136317. 
.  AOS1SS780. 
.A081388M. 
.  A08135863. 
(furley.  AOS13e217. 
.A08136a41. 
.  AOSlS0a44. 
.  A08ia8366.  - 

.  A08135484. 
]  Irayer.  A08185eoa. 
,  A0818A791. 
Dunham,  Jr..  A08134548. 
.  A08136368. 

.  A08136367. 
.  A08138378. 
AO8136301. 

m.  A03136S87. 
,AOeiS«406. 

,  AO813640Q. 
.  AO81SM10. 
.  A0813M14. 
araffeo.  A0818641t. 

Aoeia6«a4. 

C^riflltha,  A0618M87. 
AOei8Ma9. 
A081SMS1. 
A0913MS4. 
AO81S«480. 

Jr.,  A081S64M. 
ttennen,  AOSISMTS. 


C  lastaln, 
W.  Cht  rehlll 


Oolen. 


O  nnor. 
Coo  Mr, 
Coo  Mr, 


Del 
Dilly. 
Den  iley 
Da  laldaon. 


Duine, 


Sjaon. 


Ffnn. 

y  A08 

lank 
aHm  aon, 

Oddsteln, 
Ooodnan 
Ooild 


dims, 
Orui  hy, 
Giunble.. 
Hae. 
.Brrls,. 


Ronald  S.  Unry.  A081S6474. 
Allan  R.  Htrbart,  AOeiSMTS. 
John  H.  Hvrington.  A0818M77. 
William  J.  HUllard,  AOeit6484. 
LeRoy  Hodan,  AO813M00. 
OarroH  S.  Kokanson.  AOei8640«. 
Blaine  8.  BoUlmon  m,  AO81S60Oa. 
UMXk.  A.  Hulbert,  AO8130617. 
John  P.  HiMSth,  A081S65a4. 
BasU  B.  Huston  m.  A08139625. 
Harry  S.  Hutchinson,  Jr..  A0813«5a6. 
Clarence  P.  James.  AO8137060. 
Bobbie  R.  Johnson.  A0313e638. 
David  8.  Johnson.  A06136M1. 
Duane  li.  Johnson,  AO3130643. 
Steven  B.  Johnson.  A08136648. 
Johnnie  L.Jcmes.  A08136551. 
Orvln  C.  Jones.  Jr..  AOS13665S. 
Leland  O.  Jordan.  A081365M. 
Benjamin  S.  Kajer.  A03136658. 
Robert  KatB.  A08136561. 
Jack  S.  Keeter.  Jr..  A0313e565. 
Richard  8.  KlmbaU.  A08136681. 
David  A.  KUkwood.  A08136S86. 
Clifford  S.  Kobland.  A0813e691. 
Henry  R.  Koch.  A03 136592. 
Lawrence  P.  Kolasa.  A08136595. 
Robert  T.  Kramer,  AO313e60a. 
Calvin  J.  Kreunen,  AO3136604. 
David  M.  Krlech.  AO8136e05. 
Jen»ne  P.  Lagemann.  AO3136610. 
Richard  E.  Lahtl.  A08 186611. 
David  O.  Landor,  AOS136613. 
Barry  M.  Landson,  A03136614. 
John  J.  O.  Lane.  Jr.,  A08136615. 
Crissman  R.  Lawrence,  A03 136621. 
Eileen  D.  Lenart.  AL3137100. 
CecU  S.  Leonard.  A081966a8. 
Timothy  J.  Long.  A08186634. 
Roger  L.  Loos,  A08136635. 
Duarte  A.  Lopes.  A03136636. 
Ramon  A.  hop«E,  ACS  136638. 
Lester  J.  llkhlen.  A03128929. 
Burt<»i  H.  Mfergolls.  A031366S5. 
Karen  v.  R.  Marsh.  ALS187101. 
\  JohnJ.]ivtanclk.A08136661. 
Duane  W.  Martin,  A03 136662. 
Jerry  T.  Mattoz.  A03136671. 
Robert  N.  McDanlel,  A03136684. 
Daniel  A.  McHugh,  AO3136690. 
Clinton  S.  Biclntosb,  A08136691. 
Robert  K.  McLeod.  A03136699. 
Leonard  B.  Merchant.  A03136713. 
Bruce  M.  Miller,  AO8136720. 
Sharon  I.  MUler.  AL3 137102. 
Alan  H.  MOnsees,  A03 136734. 
David  P.  Montague.  A03 136736. 
Richard  T.  Morse,  A03136748.       '< 
Walter  R.  Neal,  Jr.,  A08136768. 
Bruce  W.  Nordby,  A08136769. 
Thomas  S.  CBrlen,  A03136775. 
PhlUp  M.  Ordway,  A08136784. 
■dward  M.  Oswald,  A08136787. 
Roger  G.  Owens,  AO3136790. 
Newman  S.  Peery.  Jr.,  A03 136801. 
Walter  S.  Penniston,  A03 136803. 
Carl  P.  Pfaff,  A03 136800. 
Samuel  E.  Porter,  A03136821. 
Albert  A.  Powers,  A03136824. 
Robert  E.  Rawls,  A03136853. 
Daniel  G.  Rearick,  A03136841. 
Peter  Rellly.  A08136847. 
Robert  D.  Renken.  A03136849. 
Dean  I.  Rhoads,  A03136861 . 
James  O.  Rice,  ACS  136856. 
Herbert  B.  Ringsdorf,  A03 136861. 
Lynn  I.  Robertshaw.  A03136866. 
Lansing  J.  Robertson.  Jr..  A031S6864. 
John  A.  Rosicky,  A03 136872. 
Robert  L.  Boishmore.  A03 136878. 
Prank  J.  Santafede.  A03136786. 
George  B.  Schmoyer,  AO3136905. 
Miller  L.  Shamburger,  A03 136922. 
Leroy  C.  Simpklns,  AO3136033. 
Herbert  W.  Speckinan.  AO3186050. 
WlUiam  G.  Stlckelmaier,  AO8136066. 
Herman  L.  Strlcklen,  A03 186974. 
Bryan  T.  Sugahara.  A03 136977. 
Joseph  O.  Tanner,  A03136982. 
Henry  A.  IViylor,  A03136984. 
George  T.  Theis.  A03 136989. 


John  W.  Ttaomas,  A08 186806. 

William  B.  Tlppett,  AO81S6097. 

Ronald  W.  Tlrabassl.  A08186998. 

John  B.  Tower,  A08 187004. 

Charles  P.  Turner,  AO81S7000. 

Joseph  H.  Verdery.  A08 137014. 

DenU  J.  Vineys,  AO813701S. 

Joe  P.  Watson,  AO81S7031. 

Louis  P,  Westefleld,  AO31S7037. 

Charles  S.  White.  AO8137040. 

Jimmy  G.  White.  AO8137042. 

David  C.  Whltlock.  AOS137044. 

Richard  J.  Willis.  AO3137048. 

PrancU  C.  Wilson  n.  AO3137055. 

Lawrence  V.  Witt.  Jr..  AO8137062. 

Alvin  J.  Wooten.  ACS  137066. 

Charles  B.  Worts.  AOS187067. 

Arthur  S.  Wimder.  A03 137068. 

Richard  Tagoda,  AO8137070. 

Donald  S.  Zlmmer,  AO3137079. 

Subject  to  medical  quallflcatlon  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Poree  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Porce.  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force: 


Samuel  T.  Adair.  Jr. 
Terrence  J.  Ahearn 
James  C.  Akers 
Robert  L.  Akin 
Thomas  R.  Allen 
John  R.  Amos 
John  V.  Anderson  U 
Terry  Anderson 
Swanson  W.  Angle 


Wesley  Brown 
William  P.  Bxirckel 
Elmer  R.  Burkart,  Jr. 
Bruce  L.Buike 
William  R.  Bumette 
Michael  L.  Burton 
Robert  B.  Butler 
Thomas  C.  Camp.  Jr. 
Timothy  L.  Campbell 


Michael  J.  ArganbrightThomas  D.  Carbeck 
Louis  P.  Armbruster     Gary  W.  Carlson 


James  T.  Armour 
Phillip  N.  Ashbaker 
Thurman  O.  Ashe 
Lewis  E.  Atha 


Peter  A.  Carson 
Edward  G.  Carter 
Russell  L.  Cayler 
William  L.  Chada 


Laurence  D.  Bachman  Paul  B.  Chader 


Harlan  L.  Bagaus 
Jack  C.  Bailey 
Kenneth  E.  Baker 
Larry  K.  Baker 
William  J.  BaUee 
James  E.  Barineau 
Laurence  J.  Barkley 
Gary  L.  Barnes 
Joe  W.  Bamhart.  Jr. 
Howard  A.  Barrere 
James  H.  Bassham 
Larrie  C.  Bates 
John  S.  Baiighman 
Byron  D.  Baur 
■Bruce  C.  Bechtel 
Gary  W.  Bennett 
Richard  B.  Bennett 
Stephen  L.  Bennett 
Thomas  A.  Bennett 
Kenneth  B.  Benson 
PhiUlp  M.  Berg 
Paul  E.  Bergstrom 
John  S.  Bemhard 
Johnnie  O.  Bemier 
William  G.  Berrlnger 
James  R.  Best 
Richard  M.  Betty 
James  E.  Bilts 
Alvin  D.  Bh^ 
Kenneth  L.  Blanken- 

ship 
Bennie  B.  Blansett. 

Jr. 
Francis  M.  Blomme 
James  J.  Blommers 
Frederic  K.  Blimie 
Jay  D.  Bliune.  Jr. 
Joseph  T.  Bocklage 
Andrew  Bohutlnaky 
Ronald  R.  Bousek 
Joseph  H.  Bowers 
Daniel  D.  Boyer,  Jr. 
John  O.  Breland.  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Brown,  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Brown 


Carl  D.  Chambers 
James  W.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Chartrain 
Harry  W.  Chrtstle,  Jr. 
James  R.  Clapper,  Jr. 
Wilbur  H.  Clark 
Norman  J.  Cochrane 
Eugene  G.  Coco.  Jr. 
Paxil  E.  Coesfeld 
David  B.  Cole 
Edward  M.  Collins,  Jr. 
Brian  E.  Comerford 
Lanny  P.  Conerly 
John  L.  Conley 
William  A.  Cook 
Philip  W.  Corbett 
Charles  E.  Coiidmutn 

IV 
Raymond  C.  Cos 
Thomas  P.  Crawford 
Richards.  Curp 
Gerhara  8.  Damron 
Steven  C.  Davee 
Emanuel  P.  Davl 
Dale  L.  Davis 
J<^ui  8.  Davis 
Paul  R.   Davis 
Th<Hnaa   D.  Davis 
Richard  A.  Decalre 
Arthur  Dederick  in 
Frederick  T.  Dehner 
John  W.  Diercks 
nrancls  C.  Diodate 
Raymond  L.  Ditter- 

line 
David  R.  DoUahite 
Alfredo  Domingo 
George  J.  Dooley  m 
David  R.  Downer.  Jr. 
Bruce  C.  Ducat 
John  A.  Duncan 
Robert  M.  Duncan 
James  S.  Dunn 
Bernard  F.  Ellrodt 
Ihchard  D.  Emmons 
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Robert  A.  Kntrlcan 
Bruce  B.  Bpperly 
Eugene  R.  Svana 
James  A.  Svana 
Armand  A.  ftamln,  Jr. 
Joe  C.  Parr,  Jr. 
John  O.  Plsalek,  Jr. 
Charles  M.  Psrguson 
William  D.  Ptodlsy 
ICchad  8.  Pleisdi- 


Raymond  R.  Flowers, 

Jr. 
Edward  R.  Poeohterte 
Harry  O.  Rvbas.  Jr. 
Morris  K.  Pord  m 
Robert  C.  Pord 
Roger  S.  Pord 
Charles  H.  Posa 
Leslie  H.  Poz 
Richard  D.  Freeborn 
Wayne  W.  nrenler 
Ftanola  O.  Press 
Prederlok  A.  PTesh 
Kent  W..VtMhwatar 
Robert  A.  Fteyer 
John  C.  Vtyer,  Jr. 
Mftrvln  T.  Fumaho 
SssquM  It.  Garcia 
Bamuel  B.  Oatdlner 
Charles  W.  Osarhsrt 
Jon  L.  Gaariints 
Andrew  Gamelarls 
PhlUlp  M.  Olhaon 
Joseph  C.  Giles 
William  T.  Gladls 
Martin  J.  Godfrey 
Mslvin  8.  Goldberg 
Stanley  R.  GoIcHMrg 
Richard  A.  Gooeh 
David  A.  Gootee 
Bruce  B;  Greene 
Duff  8.  Greene 
Walter  A.  Grelner 
John  C.  Griffith 
Ronald  L.  Grotbeok 
Tbomas  A.  Grygotls 
Richard  A.  Gustafson 
John  R.  Haack 
Stefan  D.Haag 
David  D.  Hahn 
Samuel  Hale.  Jr. 
Lawrence  W.  Hall.  Jr. 
Jerry  S.  Hanunett 
Paul  T.  Hanoock 
Dorrel  T.  Hanks,  Jr. 
•PTands  J.  Hanley 
Frederick  D.  w^»^"»n 
William  W.  Haralson 
James  A.  Harrass 
Calvin  S.  Harris.  Jr. 
Paul  D.  Harrla 
Benjamin  J.  Harrison 
Michael  J.  Harrold 
Robert  L.  Hartman 
John  V.  HartaeU 
Jsmes  8.  Hawkins 
Houston  T.  Hawkins 
David  L.  Hawley 
Bdward  J.  Head 
Charles  W.  Heckman 
John  D.  Henderson 
Dieter  A.  Hentschel 
William  T.  Hlgham 
James  M.  Hinkle 
David  M.  Hlrael 
WUllamH.  HoldemecB, 

Jr. 
Stephen  K.  Holland 
John  E.  Hormuth 
Wayne  K.  Hostetter 
Lariy  R.  Houge 
Steve  J.  Hui^es 
Robert  G.  Hunter 
John  A.  Hurry 
Jackson  P.  Hurst 
John  R.  Imhof 
Ralph  D.Irwin 
lArry  O.  Jackson 
James  C.  Jalbert 
Lawrence  T.  James.  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  James 


Ross  B.  Jasper 
Bdward  D.  Jenkins,  Jr. 
David  L.  Jenney 
Harold  G.  Jensen 
Jerald  N.  Jensen 
John  M.  Johns 
KenneUt  L.  Johnson 
Robert  B.  Johnson 
Thomas  H.  Johnscm 
Eben  D.  Jones 
Larry  A.  Jonea 
Ronald  L.  Jones 
Pulton  A.  Jordan,  Jr. 
Lawrenee  W.  Jordan 
Kim  A.  Karat 
Joseph  P.  Ketier,  Jr. 
Arthur  C.  KaUsy 
Henry  K.  Kellner 
Kenneth  J.  Ksvkerlng 
Michael  C.  Klefl 
Daniel  R.  King      ^ 
William  P.  King  in 
John  J.  K.  Kleseh 
Kenneth  S.  Kolb 
George  S.  Wnlseasr 
Kenneth  R.  Kolthog 
Joseph  L.  Kottak 
Imants  KringMls 
Edward  T.  Kuhlak 
Sheldon  I*.  Ladd 
Tliomas  R.  LiUBge 
Allen  Langston.  Jr. 
Brant  A.  Larrlmer 
niomaa  A.  Laaoo 
Kenneth  R.  Latotir 
Joaeph  E.  Latt 
Larry  L.  Lee 
MichatfR.  Lee 
Robert  C.  Lsmert.  Jr. 
Jung  Leong 
Joseph  A.  Levlsky 
Dee  M.  Uneberger,  Jr. 
Marlin  L.  Logan 
Carl  J.  London 
Robert  W.  Long 
Richard  P.  Lord 
Rodger  P.  Lota 
Joseph  B.  Lovell 
Harold  W.  Lowe 
Jack  L.  Lowthsr 
Tommy  B.  Luoa 
Michael  H.  Lythgoe 
Arthur  S.  Malcamey 
John  W.  Mansur 
Ronald  G.  Marlar 
Jamea  P.  Marsh 
prank  8.  Mkrtin 
Jose  J.  Murtines 
JamaaL.Maner 
PaulM.Mkalona 
Dale  V.  Mathla 
Alvin  M.  Mavis 
James  W.  Mayo  m 
Larry  B.  McBrtde 
William  O.  McCabe 
Robert  J.  McCarthy 
J<din  W.  McCary 
THomas  J.  McClelland 
Jamea  L.  MeClottey 
Charles  P.  McDowell 
Robert  U.McDoweU 
Alton  B.  McGUl.  JT. 
J(dm  O.  McOraw 
James  V.  MeMahon 
Garth  W.  MeMlUen 
Jay  W.  Mercer 
Alan  O.  Merten 
Marshall  H.  Messimer 
Lee  A.  Mleta 
Walter  H.  Mlhata 
Conway  D.  Miller 
Warren  Miller 
Francis  L.  Mills 
Michael  A.  MOherek 
William  J.  Monahan 
Leonard  R.  Moon 
Alvin  D.  Moore 
Victor  G.  Morrta 
Michael  8.  MOrse 
Warren  A.  Mosby 
Gary  G.  Moss 
James  A.  Moss 


OharleaO.MtttB 
ManhaUW.Hay 
Dennis  8.  Nelson 
lloyd  W.  MUts 
Jamsa  P.  Nooney 
R-ank  V.  Norwood 
Howard  J.  Oakes 
Wa]me  L.  CHem.  Jr. 
Richards.  O'Neill 
Darwin  N.  Orrell 
Harry  M.  Orth.  JT. 
Donn  O.  Owena 
Dudley  E.  Owens 
Tliomas  A.  Palmberg 
John  D.  Parr 
Patri<A  R.  Parrldi 
George  P.  Pavarlni 
Charlea  G.  Peckham 
John  T.  Pehler,  Jr. 
Lawrence  E.  Pence 
Robert  A.  Penn 
Michael  O.  Pennacchio 
JohnL.Penrod 
Arvld  O.  Peterson 
Angelo  M.  Pesami 
PrederlekT.Phalln 
James  T.  Ptummer 
DavldJ.PolBin 
Jbssph  V.  Potter 
Peter  W.  Potter 
John  H.  Pronsky 
GtonaW.  Quick 
Jamas  D.  Quinn 
William  J.  Qulnn 
Tlllnian  J.  Bagan 

Charlea  B.  Rawson. 

Jr. 
Caarence  S.  Beaver. 

Jr. 
David  O.  BeohUtB 
Jaekson  S.  Bendleman 
Stephen  P.  xaobard 
Reuben  R.  Rleharda 
Dudley  G.  Blekan- 

baksr 
Quentin  B.  Ridgley 
James  J.  Rldgway 
David  A.  BoMnson 
Jamea  P.  Roekaway 
George  A.  Roegler 
Jack  C.  Rogers 
Johns.  Rogers 
Osrl  D.  Bogge 
Albert  J.  Boaa 
Lewis  B.  Boae 
Lester  J.  Roundtree 
Larry  D.  Rueker 
Charles  T.  RuaseU 
Ronald  O.  Saore 
Patrick  B.  Sampey 
Charles  B.  Sanders 
Jake  L.  Saye,  Jr. 
George  J.  Schaerer 
Ronald  P.  86hloemer 
John  S.  Schmidt 
Donald  S.  Sehnoor 
NeU  H.  Schulti 
Charies  P.  Schwab 
John  8.  Segura 
Tliomas  B.  Salts 
Allen  P.  Bha4>iro 
Jamea  P.  Shunk 
Larry  L.  Shupe 
Douglas  W.  SImcm 
William  S.  EMmon,  Jr. 
Peter  P.  Slmonettl 
Roberts.  81ms 
Qtj  L.  Smith 
George  L.  Smith 


Jerry  R.  Smith 
JohnH.8muai 
Ronald  L.  Smith 
Thomas  M.  Bnowden 
Guy  O.  8|»ltale 
Ernest  P.  Squsnlni 
William  C.  Stanley 
James  R.  Steele 
Douglas  R.  Stenger 
Loyd  M.  Stephens 
Rutherford  D.  SttckeU 
Allan  J.  Stinson 
John  H.  Storm 
Robert  G.  Streeter 
Richard  D.  Stromfors 
Paul  B.  Sullivan 
DainP.  Sutton 
MIohaal  R.  Syptak 
Jos^ih  J.  Tamowski, 

Jr. 
Joseph  O.  Tsrpley  n 
David  I.  Tatman 
DonaU  M.  TIsylor 
Bdward  W.  Taylor 
Chariea  R.  Terry 
John  B.  Ttaaoren 
John  R.lliompson 
NeU  M.  TObie. 
Paul  D.  Tcdleson 
Frank  M.  Townsend, 

Jr. 
John  C.  TVuesdell 
Robert  J.  Tufts 
Stephen  L.  Turner 
John  J.  Veth 
Jerry  S.  Vlon 
John  L.  VltelU 
Peter  8.  Vogt 
James  L.  Von  Boeck- 


Georgs  K.  Vranssb 
Mikric  A.  Vyoital 
Richard  C.  Wagner 
Lawrence  B.  Wagy 
Gerald  R.  Walker 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESrarrATIVES 

Monday,  July  29, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Reverend  Hairy  J.  von  Schlich- 
ten,  pastor.  Lutheran  Church  of  Our 


Savior.  Port  Waahington*  MX*  «Cered 
the  following  prayer: 

Lord  bless  our  Country's  Prarident, 

Our  Halls  of  Congress,  too;     ._ 
The  pecyle  on  our  continent^     ^  ^/ 

The  good  we  try  to  do.  ,rc 

Lord,  keep  us  in  Tour  lovinc  earg^  , 

Unharmed  by  nifl^t  and  day. 
On  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air,       t. 

At  home  and  far  away. 

Lord,  make  Tour  gracious  tmoe  to  chine 

Upon  a  troubled  w<»rld. 
That  needs  a  spark  of  Ugfat  divine  ' 

To  keep  our  faith  unfurled; 
Lord  lift  Tour  holy  countenance 

Up<m  the  ways  of  men 
Who  lo<ric  to  Tou  for  sustenance, 
*    And  grant  us  peace. 


Amen. 


Tlie  Journal  ot  the 
IhurBday,  July  25,  196S.  was 
approved. 


THE  JOURNAL 


■J  i. 


of 
read  and 


nUSEaX)if  KXCHANOB 


Ur.  SEU3EN.  Mr.  ^[leaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cacmeni  te  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 


Tliere  was  no  objection. 

lir.SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  State 
Departmoit  has  announoed  that  action 
will  be  taken  to  suspend  pasvort  privi- 
leges for  68  fellow  travelers  now  in  Cuba. 
This  would  mean  that  upon  their  rrtum 
to  this  country,  these  ttSkm  travders 
would  be  prohibited  from  further  foreign 
traveL  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Justice 
DOMurtment  is  also  planning  proeecotlon 
In  this  matter  to  the  limit  of  the  law. 
Such  action  conforms  with  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  aimed  at  curbing  inter- 
American  travel  to  COba. 

However,  in  the  U^t  of  devdopments. 
I  would  seriously  urge  that  the  State 
Department  explore  yet  another  course 
of  acti(m  in  this  matter,  one  more  m>- 
propriate  in  dealing  with  UB.  eitiaens 
who  find  life  in  Castro's  Cuha  ao  much 
to  their  liking  that  they  violate  their 
own  country's  laws  to  travel  there. 

What  I  prcvose  is  that  our  State  De- 
partment not  only  make  dear  to  these 
58  fellow  travelexs  that  they  have  the 
option  of  remaining  In  Castro's  Cuba, 
but  actively  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
If  Cuba  today  is  indeed  the  island  para- 
dise for  democracy  that  theee  58  have 
proclaimed  in  Castro-sponsored  propa- 
ganda announcements,  there  is  really 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  they  would 
return  to  the  United  States. 

Let  those  who  would  voluntarily  re- 
main in  Cuba  do  so.  with  the  blemings 
of  our  Government  and  the  ABkerican 
people. 

^1  the  other  hand,  thoe  are  other 
people  in  Cuba  today,  under  the  repres- 
sive hed  of  the  Castro  regime  who  de- 
spise the  Communist  tyranny  and  can 
appreciate  the  gift  of  freedom  provided 
in  this  country. 
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that  tike  poflribOttgreC 


libertj. 


CMtroirtiilM  who  enjoy 
or  for  eay 
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let  nehsfeSt;  or  any 
flctluis  of  the 
who,  soifezinc 
.  deeerve  American 
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BOuee  f or  1  Bi]  nte 


ofnUnoiB.   Mr. 

nimotia  consent  to  address  the 

and  to  revise  and  ez- 


Is  a 


of 


Is  there  objection 
the  centleman  from 


tend  my 

The 
to  the  reiiaeet 
imnoist 

n^  objection. 

Ifr.  O'HABil  ofimnots.  Mr.  Speaker, 
e^kat  etery  mctber  and  father  In  every 
section  ct  oar  leioved  country  prays  for 
iB  fihkAi  ehlldren  may  crow 
qaest  for  peace  and 
contentment  tk  a  eUmate  of  peace  and 
universal  sood  mSL 

NO  one  Is  sc  rash,  and  careless  with 
words  of  prav  May.  as  to  say  that  the 
minenntnm  hai  been  reached,  that  our 
prayers  Indeed  have  been  answered. 

Bat  there  hi  s  been  a  flash  of  light  in 
the  blartmess  xf  the  midnight  It  may 
prove  a  shoot  og  star,  trailing  the  sky 
with  a  pencil  ( f  tnHliant  Ught  and  then 
gone,  reabsorb  id  In  the  blackness.  Or 
it  may  prove  i  s  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 
leading  manUid  to  the  eradle  of  peace 
on  eazth,  good  will  to  men. 

Amrdl  Han  man  has  returned  to  this 
ceontty  soeoei  tfid  In  his  mission.  Td 
him  and  to  8e  nretaiy  of  Stote  Rusk,  to 
Dr.  Poater.  Dt  eetor  of  the  Aims  Con- 
trol and  XMsam  tament  Agency .  and  to  the 
otters  taittaed  legation,  go  the  thanks  of 
a  grateftd  Ration.  FaBnre  to  ratify  the 
they  have  negotiated 
coukl  prove  tfai '  tragedy  of  history. 
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oani 
for  1  mlnsle 


to 

Sooth  CTaraUnA? 
Ihere  wasn» 


Is  OP  to 
latll^bBg  the 
have  been 
Union,  the 
Britain  in  the 
MOSCOW.    Aire  idy 


reec  ntly 
Ukited 


their  approval 
before  ttie 
the  Senate 
have  hearings 


poramny  to 
analy^  of 


by 
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In  the  Be* 

and  was  wrltte  I 


Mr.  Speaks,  I  ask 
it  to  address  the  Rouse 


Is   there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  fnun 


objection.  ,*; 

.    Mr.  flpeater.  the  rush 

the  VS.  Senate  Into 

est  ban  proposals  wtokii 

agreed  by  the  Soviet 

Stetes,  and  Great 

test  ban  n^prtiations  in 

Monbers    of    both 

Congress  are  indicating 

of  the  proposed  treaty 

;te  committees  of 

had  an  opportunity  to 

1  this  important  subject. 

I  have  Just  had  an  op- 

a  sobering  and  incisive 

security  consldera- 

be  studied  thoroughly 

the  Congress  in  reacAiing 

the  test  ban  agreement. 

AMI  I  refer  was  printed 

of  July  31,  Ites, 

by  Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baki- 


Tbi  k  Times 


win.  The  artlde  Is  entttled  "Tast  Baa: 
Risks  Wdghad-Sbvlet  Lead  fei  Some 
Areas  of  Matlear  Development  Is  Bal- 
anced   Agtiwff^   Possible  Fsyeholoclcal 


So  that  my  eoOeagues  may  have  an 
oppofiimlty  to  read  and  study  this  out- 
standing and  important  article.  I  ask 
unanimoos  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Raowtt. 

The  SPBAKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Candinaf 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSCXV.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oas,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  July  21, 
1963: 

W.  BaMwlii) 

r,  Jtilj  ao.— TlM  lfatkm%  Qkpl. 
tal  w»td»d  tte  nuelMT  «ni  iMa  nagotia 


tioBs    la 

•motions 

Hope,  f( 


Mtmoom   this 


with    mlsad 


and  akeptlclam — ^particularly 
the  dominant  fatfln^  In 
Waahlngton  aa  oooe  again  tha  United  Statea 
and  the  florlet  TTnlon  tried  to  reach  an 
ment  that  might  InOuence  the  anas 

/odgmenti  wwe  mixed,  flrat,  abovt  the 
adTlaablllty  of  agreeing  to  any  kind  d 
nuclear  teat-waatlim  compaet.  and.  aeeond. 
about  the  form  lueh  an  agreement  Should 
take  If  one  prored  to  be  possible.  Tliere 
was  an  even  latger  schism  between  thoee  who 
applaud  the  jwlttlcal  ollTe  branch  offered  to 
the  Kronlln  la  the  Presldentii  American 
University  speech  of  Jvaam  10.  and  thoee 
who  have  grave  apprehenslatie  about  what 
farmer  Oecretary  at  State  Dsan  Aidieeon  has 
called  tbe  "flirtation  with  Ifoeeow." 

At  the  we^end,  the  discussions  In  Moscow 
were  still  In  the  preliminary  stage  and  had 
not  advanced  far  enough  to  warrant  firm 
predictions  about  either  the  ultimate  possi- 
bility of  an  agreement  or  the  ftmn  such  an 
agreement  ml^t  take. 

Muaamt  fovnoatiom 

But  there  was  a  belief  that,  primarily  be- 
caiise  of  the  Chlaeee-Soviet  frictions,  some 
type  of  limited  agreement  might  be  possible. 
The  fona  was  expeeted  to  follow  the  offer 
made  hmg  ago  by  Preeldent  Xisenhowsr  and 
finally  picked  up  by  Premier  Khrushchev 
some  weeks  ago  of  an  unpoUced  ban  for  all 
atmospheric,  space  and  underwater  tests, 
with  no  attesapt  to  restrict  underground 
tests. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  agreement,  as 
seen  by  disarmament  advocates,  are  that  It 
would  by-pass  the  thorny  problsm  of  on-site 
Inspections  and  yet  would  result  in  stopping 
tests  that  add  to  the  radioactivity  In  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  at- 
moqpherlc  testa  and  tests  In  space  and  un- 
der water  can  be  detected  by  monitoring 
devloee  outside  the  Ixvders  of  the  country 
conducting  the  tests. 

On  the  other  hand  most  experts  believe 
that  undergrouixl  tests  of  small-yield  nu- 
clectf  weapons  In  certain  typea  of  soU  can  be 
concealed  or  "de-ooupled"  and  that  detecting 
instrvunents  outside  national  boundaries 
would  not  be  able,  with  complete  confidence, 
to  discriminate  between  such  small-yield 
nuclear  detonations  and  earthquakea. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  if  a  test  ban 
is  agreed  upon,  it  will  halt  for  probably  an 
undefined  period  United  States,  British  and 
Soviet  nacleer  detonatkms  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  space  and  under  water,  but  not  un- 
dergroxiad. 

From  the  pctot  of  view  of  weapons  test- 
ing this  would  mean.  In  the  apinioa  of  moat 
military  and  totelllgence  experts,  that  the 
Ukilted  States  would  be  able  to  teet  the  type 
«f  ■  weapons — asaall  rise  tactical  weapon»-^n 


which  tt  has  a  clear-cut  lead,  but  would  be 
unable  to  test  the  weapooa  la  which  It  ta 
apparaatly  lagging. 


But  this  apiveelatloo  of  what  a  teak  baa 
might  meas  la  depaadenk,  first,  upon  samet- 
ly  what  oaa  ba  aoorsnpltifcad  by  uadagroand 
teating,  and,  aacond  opoa  aa  appfctatloo  of 
the  preaaat  relative  atandlag  of  the  Ualtad 
Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

11m  Atomic  Knergy  Commission  and  the 
Pentagon  have  discovered  In  extensive  un- 
derground taattag  la  the  past  S  years  that 
theae  teats  eould  be  extremely  useful  ta 
certala  areas  and  were  not  as  e^wnslve  or 
as  time  eonsumlng  as  we  had  once  believed. 
However,  the  limitations  and  disadvantages 
are  daOalte.  Tunneling  and  mining  deep 
Into  the  earth  la  required  In  order  to  tn^) 
radioactivity,  aad  ^the  larger  the  exploaton 
the  dsepsr  and  aiore  extensive  the  mining 
must  be. 

Praetloally,  aaoat  underground  teeta  are 
llmltad  to  small  yields,  usually  a  few  kllotons, 
becsuBS  of  the  axtsDaive  excavation  required. 
InstruoMntatloa  panalts  eoOaetioa  of  data 
about  the  eaploilon  Itself  aad  Its  eOdency, 
and  sooM  limited  data  about  the  effect  the 


heat,  blast  aad  radloactivl^  may  have  upon 
structnraa  or  weapons.  SeleatistB  can  then 
extrapolate  or  calculate  oa  the  basis  of  ths 
data  gaiaed  what  a  larger  eiq;>loeton  might 
do. 

But  there  Is  no  way  In  an  imdcrgronnd 
exploelon  to  simulate  accurately  what  would 
occur  tnuk  fission  In  the  thin  atmosphere 
high  above  the  earth,  or  of  determining 
what  would  haj^Mn  to  communlcattoas.  In- 
cluding radar,  if  a  megaton  bomb  csploded 
in  the  Alee. 

There  Is  disagreement  as  to  exactly  what 
can  be  aoeompllshed  by  undwground  test- 
ing, but  there  is  pretty  general  agreement 
that  tt  cannot  completely  replace,  techni- 
cally and  scientifically,  teets  In  the  atmos- 
phere and  In  space. 

Similarly,  there  Is  disagreement  as  to  our 
exact  standing  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  nuclear  arms  race.  There  is  rather 
general  agreement  that  quantltatlvdy  we 
have  far  more  nuclear  weapons  than  Russia 
has. 

SUflSl    ADVAIfCBB 

There  Is  also  rather  general  agreement 
that  we  have  a  greater  variety  of  nuclear 
weapons,  particularly  in  the  tactical  or  anall 
yield  category  than  the  Russians  have.  But 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  which  Is  not. 
however,  sharsd  by  all  in  Washington,  that 
the  last  extensive  series  of  Soviet  tests,  plus 
developments  since  then,  have  demonstratsd 
a  Soviet  lead  In  three  major  fields  of  weap- 
ons technology. 

One  is  the  aati-balllstic  missile.  The  Rus- 
sians ootMlucted  many  high-altitude  tests  of 
miilti-megatoa  weapons  and  recorded  the 
widespread  effects.  In  one  test  they  inter- 
cepted and  destroyed  two  incoming  nUsslles 
with  ooe  giant  explosion.  Since  the  tests 
ended.  Installations  believed  to  be  the  first 
operational  anti-balUstlc  missile  launching 
facility  la  the  world  have  been  detected 
near  Leningrad. 

The  U.S.  technology  in  radar,  rocket  engi- 
neering and  so  on  Is  believed  to  be  equsl  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  in  this  field,  but  we  have 
not  conducted  anywhere  near  as  many  or 
as  large  tests  la  the  upper  atmoqihere  or 
inner  space. 

The  Russians  are  also  believed  to  be 
ahead  of  us  in  practical  tests  of  some  so- 
called  penetration  aids,  or  devices  to  assist 
ballistic  missUee  to  elude  deetructlon.  and 
to  neutralise  enemy  defensee. 


TBX   Biooxa   I 

The  third  area  In  which  the  Russians 
clearly  have  a  lead  U  In  the  developmentof 
the  superbombs  themselves.  The  biggest 
bang  in  the  world's  history  was  the  68-mega- 
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ton  exploelon  tha  Russians  conducted  la 
their  last  teat  awtoa  in  the  Aretla 

The  Soviet  U^alon  nukds  major  baprova- 
meata  in  yleld-to-welghk  ratio  of  ita  aoolaar 
weapons  that  ta,  the  ataa  of  «be  weapon  as 
ooo^Mtfed  to  Its  eq>losive  power  la  its  last 
ssrlss  of  tests.  Our  largaat  weapons  are  la 
the  SO-megaton  category  aad  they  eaa  be 
carried,  eo  far,  only  by  planea. 

The  fear  of  maay.  but  aot  all  Informed  ob- 
servers here  is,  therefore,  that  a  freeze  on 
q)ace  and  atmoq>herio  testing  now  would 
tend  to  consolidate  these  Russian  advaa- 
tagee.  The  nightmare  of  a  few  experta  is 
that  a  number  of  Russian  superweapons  ex- 
ploded in  the  sklss  above  the  United  States 
might  blur  our  radar,  knock  out  or  confuse 
command  and  control  systems,  perhaps  fuse 
or  dsstroy  our  electrical  circuits  aad  thus 
prevent  the  launching  of  deterrent  missiles. 
Similarly,  some  of  those  missiles  that  were 
launched  might  be  knocked  out  of  the  skies 
or  their  fissionable  warheads  neutrallaed  by 
intercepting  Soviet  antlballlstic  missiles  with 
powerful  warheads. 

TMB^  nrtanoiBLia 

Thus  any  apsssmeat  of  whether  or  not  a 
nuclear  test  osssation  would  hurt  us  more 
than  the  Ruaslaaa  la  dependent  iqtoa  three 
Intaaglblea:  first,  the  klad  of  treaty  that  Is 
agreed  iqiioa:  second,  aa  accurate  estimate 
of  our  exact  standing  la  the  audear  race 
vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Uaion;  aad.  third,  a  bal- 
ancing of  the  possible  technical  and  eetentifie 
risks  against  the  possible  political  and  psy- 
diologlcal  gains. 

Probably  no  oae  la  Washington  is  able 
today  to  weigh  all  these  intangibles  ae- 
curately  and  to  say  with  assurance  that  a 
nuclear  test  ban  is  or  is  not  la  the  aatlonal 
interest. 

liany,  who  side  with  a  powerful  group  of 
presidential  advlaars,  hcdd  that  it  la  laaa  risky 
to  put  even  a  small  check  to  the  arma  race 
than  it  Is  to  continue  it.  A  limited  test  baa. 
they  hope,  might  lead  to  leas  strala  aad  tea- 
sion  at  least  between  Ifoeoow  and  Waah- 
lngton, and  the  beginnings  of  polltloal  ac- 
commodations. Such  a  ban  mi^t  also  put 
new  life  into  the  long-stalenutted  disarma- 
ment discussion.  The  effect  might  be  more 
psychcdoglcal  than  substantive,  but  it  would 
be  an  undeniable  factor  la  a  world  that  has 
been  nded  by  tension. 

But  those  who  hold  that  such  a  limited 
ban  has  little  political  pragmatic  meaning 
point,  not  only  to  its  restricted  nature,  but 
to  the  fact  that  neither  Ptance  nor  Ckna- 
munlst  China  would  be  bound  by  Its  terms. 
If  France  continues  testing  and  the  Chlneee 
Ooramunlsts  begin  to  test,  as  many  observers 
think  likely  within  the  next  8  years,  aa 
agreement  between  the  great  aiidear  powera, 
the  United  SUtee,  the  Soviet  UBIon  aad 
Britain,  could  be  strained  aad  perhMM  aul- 
mied. 

Thus  the  MOSCOW  talks,  at  their  best,  are 
only  a  very  faint  beginning  on  the  long,  long 
road  to  peace. 


PROPOSED  NX7CLEAR  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.RTANofNewYoik.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohlection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  July  26  address  to 
the  Nation  concerning  the  recently  ini- 
tialed nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Two  years  ago  on  July  25,  1961.  the 
President  also  addressed  the  Nation.   At 


that  time  we  were  perhaps  closer  to  war 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Korean  war. 
The  BerUn  crisis  passed  only  to  be  fol- 
towed  1  year  later  by  the  Cuban  crisis. 
Once  again  the  work!  teetered  on  the  nu- 
clear brink,  m  a  sense  the  test  ban 
treaty  is  the  child  of  past  crises,  for 
through  them  we  realised  that,  with  the 
advent  of  thermonuclear  weapons,  the 
security  of  nations  in  the  conventional 
sense  is  illusory.  It  is  thcf  irmiy  of  our 
times  that,  although  we  are  militarily 
stronger  than  at  any  time  in  our  history, 
we  face  for  the  first  time  the  possible 
total  destruction  of  society.  It  has  be- 
come dear  that  at  the  end  of  the  thermo- 
nuclear road  awaits  mankind's  greatest 
disaster.  With  full  knowledge  of  the 
perils  of  continuing  down  this  road,  the 
President  has  chosen  another  path. 

The  test  ban  treaty  may  well  go  down 
in  history  as  the  great  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

It  may  wdl  be  looked  upon  by  future 
historians  as  that  time  when  mankind 
chose  the  path  of  peace  rather  than  the 
road  toward  nuclear  war.  It  is  prema- 
ture to  assess  its  fuU  Impact  upon  the 
future.  But  it  is  not  premature  to  state 
that  it  is  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
quest  for  peace. 

However,  even  if  the  treaty  remained 
but  an  eddy  in  the  turbulent  seas  of  the 
cold  war.  its  value  to  our  security  would 
be  more  than  sufBcient  to  Justify  its 
prompt  ratification.  The  treaty  wHl  end 
the  pollution  of  the  atmoqihere  with 
radioactive  material  allowing  our  chil- 
dren and  grandehikbren  to  breathe  the 
air  without  perlL  It  should  also  i4)ply 
brakes  to  the  inereastng  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weatmoa.  In  a  world  of  many 
nations  with  nudear  weapons  none  can 
be  secure.  Already  Austodla.  Canada. 
Egypt.  India.  Ireland,  and  New  Zealand 
have  endorsed  the  treaty.  Hopefully  all 
nations  will  see  the  benefit  to  than  and 
to  mankind  in  agreeing  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Bpeaker.  the  world  is  duuQging. 
The  great  challenge  of  our  time  is  to  re- 
9ond  to  the  changing  world  situation 
in  ways  which  lead  to  peace  and  freedom. 
The  President  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  that  end.  It  is  mankind's  hope 
that  the  test  ban  treaty  win  be  the  be- 
ginning and  that  the  single  step  win  be 
followed  tqr  many  others  until  the  "Jour- 
ney of  1,000  miles"  is  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  President 
Kennedy's  July  36  address  follows: 

TtaT  or  PaanoxNT's  Rairtsws  oar  Tfesr  Bam 
Itearr 

WASHnraroM,  July  96.^— Ckwd  evening,  my 
fdlow  dtiaena: 

I  qteak  to  you  tonight  la  a  qilrit  of  hope. 
Si^teea  years  ago  the  advent  of  auelear 
weapons  changed  tha  eonrse  of  the  world 
as  weU  aa  the  war.  Staoe  that  time,  all  maa- 
klad  haa  beea  strugtflag  to  eeci4;>e  from  the 
darkening  proqiaots  of  mass  destruction.  In 
an  age  when  both  sides  have  come  to  posssss 
enough  nuclear  power  to  deetroy  the  human 
race  eeveral  tlmee  over,  the  world  of  oom- 
munlsm  and  the  world  (tf  ftee  choice  have 
been  caught  up  in  the  vicious  cycle  of  con- 
flicting ideology  and  Interests.  Bach  Increase 
of  tension  has  produced  an  tncreaee  in  arms; 
each  Increaee  In  arms  has  produced  an  in- 
crease In  tension. 

m  theee  years,  the  Ualted  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  frequently  oommuaieaSsd 
eui^Mcions  and  waminga  to  each  otiMr,  toot 
very  rarely  lu^te.    Our  repreaantativas  hava 


met  at  the  sununit  and  at  the  hriok;  they 
have  mat  In  Waahlngton  aad  la  lloaoow,  at 
the  Ualted  Katlona  aad  ta  Oaneva.  But  too 
often  theae  maatlagi  iu^ve  imiduced  only 
darkneaa,  discord  Or  dlsniualan. 

A  UHAWT  OF  LIOR 

Yssterday,  a  shaft  of  light  cut  lato  the 
darkaees.  Negotiations  were  oonduded  in 
lioeoow  on  a  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  teets 
in  the  atmom>here,  in  outer  apmoe  and  under 
water.  For  the  first  time,  aa  agreement  haa 
been  reached  on  bringing  the  f oroee  of  nu- 
clear destructi<m  under  interaatlonal  con- 
trol—a goal  first  sought  la  19*8  when  Ber- 
nard Baruch  submitted  our  eoaqxrehenstve 
plan  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

That  plan,  and  many  snbsequeat  < 
ment  plans,  large  and  small,  have  all 
blocked  by  thoee  opposed  to  iaSwaatlonal 
inspection.  A  ban  on  nuclear  tests,  however, 
requires  on-the-spot  lnq>eetlon  only  iot  un- 
derground tests.  This  aatian  now  posasssee 
a  variety  of  techalquaa  to  detaet  the  audear 
tests  of  other  aations  vrtiich  are  conducted  la 
the  air  or  under  water.  For  soeh  tests  pro- 
duce unmistakable  signs  which  our  modem 
Instruments  can  pick  up. 

The  treaty  initiated  yesterday,  therefore.  Is 
a  limited  treaty  which  permits  continued 
underground  testing  and  prohibits  only  thoss 
tests  that  we  ourselves  can  poUee.  It  re- 
qiilree  no  control  poets,  no  oa-«tte  inspec- 
tion and  no  international  body. 

We  should  also  trndsrstand  that  it  has 
other  limits  as  well.  Any  aatian  whloh  signs 
the  treaty  will  hava  an  o|q;Kirtaaity  to  with- 
draw if  it  finds  that  extraordiaary  eveata  re- 
lated to  the  subject  matter  of  the  traaty 
have  Jeopardised  ita  supreme  laterssta;  aad 
BO  nation's  right  to  aelf -defense  win  ta  aay 
way  be  Impaired.  Nor  doea  thla  treaty  oaean 
an  end  to  the  threat  of  "Mffltsr  war.  It 
will  not  reduce  nuclear  stockpiles;  tt  will 
not  halt  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons; 
it  will  not  restrict  their  use  in  time  of  war. 


Nevertheleas.  this  Undtsd  tsaty  wm  radi- 
cally reduce  the  aoolaar  teaUiw  which 
would  otherwlss  be  conducted  on  both  sidee: 
it  wm  prohibit  the  United  Statea,  ttie  Dtaitr 
ed  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Uhlon  and  aU  othera 
who  sign  it  flrom  *"g»g*"g  in  the  atmospheric 
tests  whlxai  have  eo  alarmed  mM.ir<«^.  u^t  it 
offers  to  aU  the  world  a  wtioone  sign  of 
hope. 

For  this  Is  aot  a  unilateral  moratorium, 
but  a  specific  and  aolemn  legal  oblation. 
WhUe  it  will  not  prevent  this  Nation  tram 
testing  underground  or  from  betag  ready  to 
reeume  atmoqiheiic  teata  if  tha  acta  of  othera 
ao  requtoe,  it  givaa  na  a  ooncrete  opportunity 
to  extend  its  ooverags  to  other  natlifne  aad 
later  to  all  f  onns  of  auelear  tMta. 

THIS  treaty  is  in  part  tha  peodnst  of  Waat- 
era  patlenee  and  vigUaace.  We  hava  made 
dear— moat  recently  la  Bariln  aad  la  Cuba — 
our  deep  reedve  to  protect  oar  aaeorlty  aad 
our  freedom  againat  aay  ttiraat  or  aggraa- 
aioa.  We  have  aleo  made  dear  oar  stsadf est 
determlaatioa  to  limit  tha  arms  raea.  In 
three  admlnlatrationa,  oar  aoldlafa  and  dip- 
lomats have  worked  together  to  thla  and.  al- 
ways with  the  support  of  Orsat  Britala. 
Prime  IHnlstsr  Mafmlllan  Jolaed  with  Prad- 
dent  Blaenhower  ta  propoelag  a  limited  teatt 
baa  treaty  la  1068,  and  again  with  me  in 
1961  and  ises. 


But  the  achievement  of  thte  goal  ta  not  a 
victory  for  one  dde— it  is  a  vtotory  for  man- 
kind. It  reflects  no  ronfmsskms  ottlier  to  or 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  refleete  slakply 
our  common  recogaitioa  of  the  daagers  la 
further  tastiag. 

This  treaty  Is  aoi  the  millennium.  It  wm 
aot  reedve  aU  conflicts,  or  cause  the  Com- 
munists to  forgo  ttMlr  amkttkms,  or  tfimi- 
nate  the  dangers  of  war.   It  wm  not  reduce 
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which  zestrleted  such  fallout  to  aa  absolute 
minimum.  But  orer  ths  years  the  number 
aad  yield  of  im^Mna  teeted  have  rapidly  to- 
creasad — aad  so  hare  the  radioactlTe  haaards 
from  such  t sating.  Oonttaued  uarestrloted 
teeMng  by  the  nudear  powers.  Joined  to 
time  by  other  nations  which  may  be  less 
adept  to  limiting  poUutloo.  will  Increasingly 
contaminate  the  air  that  aU  of  us  must 
breathe.  { 

Xren  then,  the  number  of  children  and 
graadchildrea  with  cancer  to  their  bones, 
with  lenkemia  to  their  blood  or  with  poison 
to  their  lunga  might  eesm  stotlstlcaUy  sauOl 
to  some  to  oomparlson  with  natural  health 
haaarda.  But  thla  U  not  a  natural  health 
haaard— and  It  la  not  a  statistical  issue. 

Hie  loas  of  eren  one  human  life,  or  the 
malformation  of  even  one  baby— who  may 
be  bora  long  after  we  are  gone— «ho«ld  be 
of  ctmcem  to  ua  all.  Our  children  and 
are  aot  merely  stattsttca  to- 
ws eaa  be  todlffereat. 
lUs  aOsot  the  auelear  powers 
tssto  befoul  the  air  of  all  maa 
and  aU  nations,  the  committed  and  uncom- 
mitted aUke.  without  their  knowledge  and 
wttoout  ttMlr  consent.  That  la  why  the  eon- 
tlnwatlon  of  atmosirtierlo  testing  causee  ao 
many  oountriee  to  regard  all  auelear  powers 
aa  aqoBlly  avS;  aad  we  oaa  hope  tha*  ite 
pswentloa  wUl  enable  thoae  eouatrlea  to  see 
the  wortd  BMre  clearly,  while  enabling  all 
the  world  to  breathe  more  easily. 

Third,  thla  treaty  can  be  a  step  toward 
prerenting  toe  eptead  of  nuclear  weapona  to 
natlona  not  now  posseeeing  them.  Durlag 
the  aect  several  yeara.  to  addlUon  to  toe  four 

a  — T*"  but  slgnifl- 

\t  nmatmr  of  nations  wiU  hare  the  totel- 
lial  aad  flnanrlal  rseouroea  to 
produee  both  auelear  weapona  and  the  means 
of  dallTerlng  toem.  In  time.  It  Is  estimated, 
many  other  nations  win  have  either  this 
eapad^  or  other  ways  of  obtaining  nuclear 
warheads,  area  aa  misrtlee  eaa  be  oommer- 
elally  purchased  today. 

I  sak  you  to  stop  aad  thiak  for  a  moment 
what  H  would  mean  to  have  nuclear  weap- 
ta  many  hands  to  the  hands  of  eona- 
atoble  and  unataUe. 
aad  iiiea|WMnlUle.  eoattaied 
tfaioughout  toe  world.  There  would  be  ao 
rest  for  aayons  than,  no  stehUtty,  no  real 
secuilty,  aad  ao  ehaaoe  of  effectlTe  dlsanna* 
ment.  Titen  would  only  be  tocreaaed 
ehanoes  of  aeetdeatal  war,  and  aa  laersaeed 
neoeeBlty  for  toe  great  powers  to  toirolre 
themselTes  in  othsiwlae  local  eonfllcto 

If  only  one  thermowwelear  bomb  were  to  be 
dK^iped  oa  aay  AmKtcaa.  Biisslan  or  other 
city— whetoer  It  was  launched  by  accident 
or  design,  by  a  madman  or  an  enemy,  by  a 
large  nation  or  nnall.  from  any  comer  of  toe 
WCTld  that  one  bomb  eotild  releaae  more 
deetructlTe  force  on  toe  inhabitants  of  that 
one  hMplees  ctty  thaa  an  the  bombe  dron>ed 
during  toe  eeeond  World  War. 

neither  toe  Vnlted  Btotea.  nor  the  SoTlet 
Union,  nor  the  Uaited  Kingdom,  nor  Vtaaee 
eaa  look  forward  to  that  day  wlto  eqtianim- 
ity.  We  have  a  great  obllgatton — an  four 
nuclear  powers  have  a  great  obligation — ^to 
use  whatever  tfane  remains  to  prevent  toe 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  persuade  other 
countries  not  to  teet.  transfer,  acquire,  pos- 
sesB  or  iModuoe  such  weapons. 

POSaiBLX  OFEIfINC    WXDCX 

This  treaty  can  be  toe  opening  wedge  in 
that  campaign.  It  provides  that  none  of  toe 
parties  will  assist  otoer  nations  to  test  to  toe 
ferbldden  eavferoaaMata.    It  opens  the  door 

an  the  control  of 
Aad  It  Is  epea  for  aU  na- 


tions to  slga.  Vor  It  Is  to  toe  toterset  of  all 
aatlona— aad  already  we  have  heard  flrom  a 
autober  of  eodatriea  who  wish  to  )oto  wlto 

Pourth.  aad  llaally.  thla  treaty  eaa  limit 
the  nudear  srms  raee  to  waya,  tihtdi,  on 
balance.  wlU  strengthen  our  Nation's  sseurlty 
far  more  than  the  eonttovwtlen  of  luire- 
strieted  teeting.  Tot  in  todays  world,  a  na- 
tion's security  does  not  always  increase  aa  ite 
arms  tocreaae.  when  ite  advereary  is  doing 
toe  same.  And  unlimited  competition  to 
toe  testing  and  development  of  new  typee  of 
destructive  nuclear  weapona  wlU  not  make 
toe  world  safer  for  either  side. 

Under  this  limited  trea^,  on  toe  other 
hand,  toe  testing  of  otoer  nations  could 
never  be  sufficient  to  offset  toe  ability  of 
our  strategic  forces  to  deter  or  survive  a 
nuclear  attack  and  to  penetrate  aad  destroy 
aa  aggressor*!  homeland.  We  have,  and  xm- 
der  this  treaty  we  wUl  eonttous  to  have, 
all  the  nuclear  strengto  that  we  need. 

It  is  true  that  toe  Sovlete  have  teated  nu- 
clear weapons  of  a  yield  higher  than  that 
which  we  have  thought  to  be  necessary:  but 
the  lOO-megaton  bomb  of  which  toey  spoke 
3  yeara  ago  doea  aot  aad  wiU  aot  diaage 
the  balance  of  strategle  power.  Tlie  United 
Statea  has  deUberately  tihosan  to  eonoentrate 
oa  more  mobUa  aad  mora  eWdant  wa^ona, 
wlto  lower  bat  entlrsly  suOeieat  yldd;  aad 
our  sseurlty  la  not.  toerefore,  impaired  by 
the  treaty  I  am  dlsousslng. 

It  la  also  tma,  aa  Sir.  Khrushchev  would 
agree,  that  natlona  cannot  afford  to  theee 
matters  to  rdy  simply  on  the  good  fatto  of 
toelr  adversarlea.  We  have  not  toerefore 
overlooked  the  risk  of  secret  violations. 
There  is  at  present  a  poedMllty  that  deep  to 
outer  space  that  hxindreds  of  toousanda  and 
mUUona  of  mUea  away  from  the  earto  Ulegal 
teete  might  go  undetected.  But  we  already 
have  toe  capability  to  construct  a  system  of 
observation  that  would  make  such  teste  al- 
most Imposdbla  to  eonoeal.  and  we  eaa  de- 
dde  at  any  time  whether  such  a  system  is 
needed  to  the  light  of  toe  limited  risk  to  us 
and  toe  limited  reward  to  otoers  of  vldatlons 
attempted  at  that  range. 

For  any  teete  whldi  might  be  conducted  so 
far  oxit  to  qiace  whldi  cannot  be  conduetdB 
more  easUy  and  effldently  and  legally  under- 
groiind  would  necessarily  be  of  such  magni- 
tude that  they  would  be  extremely  difflcult 
toconceaL 

We  can  alao  smploy  new  devices  to  ehedc 
on  the  testing,  of  smaller  weapons  to  tos 
lower  atnKMphere. 

Aay  violation,  moreover,  tovolvea  along 
wlto  the  rUk  of  detection,  the  end  of  the 
treaty,  aad  the  worldwide  oonsequanoes  for 
the  violator. 


Secret  violations  are  posstole.  and  secret 
preparations  for  a  sudden  witodrawal  are 
poesible.  And  tous  our  own  viglUmce  and 
strengto  must  be  matotained  as  we  remato 
ready  to  wltodraw  and  to  reaume  aU  forms 
of  testing.  If  we  must. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
tois  treaty  will  be  quiekly  broken.  The  gains 
of  Illegal  testlnc  are  obviously  slight  eom- 
pared  to  toelr  coat,  and  the  hamrd  of  dis- 
covery. 

And  toe  nations  which  have  initialled  and 
WlU  sign  this  treaty  prefer  it.  to  my  Judg- 
ment, to  unrestricted  testing  as  a  matter  of 
their  own  sdf-toterest.  For  theee  nations, 
too.  and  all  nations,  have  a  staks  to  limit- 
ing toe  arms  race,  In  halting  the  spread  Of 
nuclear  weapona.  and  to  breathing  air  that 
is  not  radioactive. 

While  it  may  be  theoretically  poesible  to 
demonstrate  toe  risks  Inherent  In  any  treaty 
and  such  risks  to  this  treaty  are  smaU,  toe 
far  greater  risks  to  our  security  are  the  risks 
of  imrestrieted  testing,  the  rlek  of  a  nuclear 
arms  raee.  the  risks  of  new  aodear  powers. 
auelear  poUutton.  aad  nodear  ^ 
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This  limited  test  ban  to  our  most  careful 
Judgment  is  safto  by  far  for  the  United  Statee 
than  an  unlimited  nuclear  arms  race.  Wtt 
all  theee  reasons  I  am  hopeful  that  thla  na- 
tion win  iMomptly  approve  toe  limited  test 
ban  treaty.  There  will,  of  course,  be  debate 
in  toe  country  and  to  toe  Senate.  The  Coa- 
stitotlon  wlady  requires  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  all  treaties,  and  that 
consultation  has  already  begun. 

All  thla  la  as  it  should  be.  A  document 
which  may  mark  a  hiatortc  and  constructive 
opportunity  for  the  world  deeerves  a  his- 
toric and  constructive  debate.  It  is  my  hope 
that  aU  of  you  will  take  part  to  that  debate, 
for  thla  treaty  Is  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  particulariy  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren,  and  they  have  no  lobby  here 
in  Washington. 

This  debate  wiU  tovolve  military,  sden- 
tiflc  and  political  ezperte.  But  it  must  be 
not  left  to  toem  alone.  The  right  and  toe 
responsibility  are  yoxua. 

If  we  are  to  open  new  domways  to  peace. 
If  we  are  to  selae  this  rare  opportunity  for 
progress,  if  we  are  to  be  as  bold  and  far- 
sighted  to  our  oontnd  of  weapons  as  we 
have  been  to  toelr  toventlon,  toen  let  us  now 
show  all  the  world,  on  tola  side  of  toe  wall 
and  the  other,  that  a  strong  America  also 
stands  for  peace. 

MO  CairSB  FOa  OOMPLACCIVCT 

There  la  no  cause  for  complacency.  We 
have  learned  in  times  past  that  toe  spirit  of 
one  moment  or  place  can  be  gone  to  toe 
next.  We  have  been  disappototed  mote 
toan  once.  And  we  have  no  illusions  now 
that  toere  are  shortcute  on  toe  road  to  peaoe. 

At  many  potote  around  toe  globe,  toe 
Communlste  are  conttoutog  toelr  effort  to 
exploit  weakness  and  poverty.  Tlielr  oon- 
centration  of  niidear  and  conventional  arms 
must  still  be  deterred. 

The  familiar  conteet  between  choice  and 
coercion,  toe  familiar  places  of  danger  and 
conflict  are  aU  still  toere — in  Cuba,  to 
soutoeast  Asia,  in  Berlin,  and  aU  around  toe 
globe,  still  requiring  aU  toe  strengto  and 
the  vigilance  that  we  can  muster. 

Nothing  could  more  greatly  damage  our 
cause  toan  if  we  and  our  allies  were  to'  be- 
lieve toat  peace  has  already  been  achieved 
and  toat  our  strengto  and  unity  were  no 
longer  required.  But  now  for  toe  first  time 
In  many  years  toe  pato  of  peaoe  may  be 
open.  No  one  can  be  certato  wluit  toe  fu- 
ture WlU  bring.  No  one  can  say  whetoer 
the  time  has  come  for  an  easing  of  toe  strug- 
gle, but  history  and  otir  own  conscience 
WlU  Judge  us  harshly  if  we  do  not  now  noake 
every  effort  to  test  o\ir  hopes  by  action, 
and  this  la  toe  place  to  begin. 

According  to  toe  ancient  Chinese  proverb, 
a  Journey  of  1,000  mUes  must  begto  wlto  a 
•Ingle  step. 

My  feUow  Americans,  let  us  take  that  first 
•tep.  Let  us.  if  we  can.  step  back  from 
toe  ahadows  of  war  and  seek  out  the  way  of 
peace.  And  if  that  Journey  U  1,000  miles, 
or  even  more,  let  history  recwd  that  we, 
In  tols  land,  at  tola  time,  took  the  first 
step. 

Thank  you,  and  good  night. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  25  I  obtained  permission  to^  insert 
in  the  CoMGRkssiOMAL  Rbcoko  some  ma- 
terial thai  had  been  printed  in  the  Rk- 
ORD  in  1956.  I  find  that  this  exceeds  the 
limitation  under  the  rule.  I  am  advised 
by  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office  that 
the  cost  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  would 
be  $2,632.50.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  irrespective  of  the  cost  this  materi- 
al be  printed  in  the  Ricoid.  ^ 
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The  SFEAKEEl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objitetion. 


AID  TO  INDONESIA 

Mr.  HARVET  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  an 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  frmn 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, again  in  an  editorial  yesterday.  July 
28,  196S,  the  Washington  Post  attacked 
a  Member  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BKOoimKLD].  m 
this  instance  the  editor  castigated  our 
highly  respected  colleague  because  he 
had  the  courage  to  successfully  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
committee. 

Mr.  BkooMniLo's  amendment,  which 
may  or  may  not  appear  in  the  final  draft 
of  the  bill,  has  the  effect  of  establishing 
some  guidelines  for  the  President  In  ad- 
ministering the  program  in  Indonesia. 
The  editor  deplores  such  action,  terms  it 
an  example  of  "misdilef  .**  and  chides  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [BCr.  Bhoom- 
nxLD]  by  suggesting  that  he  has  ap- 
pointed himself  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stote  for  the  Far  East." 

The  Post  persists  in  its  apparent  pol- 
icy of  downgrading  the  legislathre  branch 
of  our  Government.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult could  be  to  destroy  our  very  form  of 
constitutional  government. 

SHOVrXMO  StTKABMO 

Representetlve  Wbxxam  S.  BaooMnsLD.  a 
Michigan  RepubUcan,  has  appointed  him- 
self Assistant  Secretary  of  Stete  tor  toe  Far 
Sast.  He  Is  annoyed  wlto  Preeldent  Sukarno 
of  Indonesia,  and  has  decided  that  toe  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conmilttee  should  declare 
war  by  8tcH>plng  aU  mUlta^  and  economic 
aid  to  that  country.  Initially,  toe  eomnalt- 
tee  voted  down  Dlplooutt  Bkooiotbld,  but  to 
aa  unfortonate  reversal  the  House  imlt 
tacked  on  the  amendment  that  would  re- 
quire President  Kennedy  to  make  an  to- 
vtdious  finding  befwe  any  help  went  to  In- 
donesia. 

Mr.  BmoonTTKLD'B  views  on  soutoeast  Asia 
poUey  are  toteresting,  and  deserve  to  be 
heard.  But  toe  resulto  of  congressional  dic- 
totlon  of  foreign  poUcy,  which  has  already 
caused  so  much  mlsdiief  to  our  relations 
wlto  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers  to  mak- 
tog  the  conduct  of  diplomacy  an  Executive 
function,  carried  out  wlto  the  advice  and 
consent  of  toe  Senate.  The  first  virtue  of 
a  diplomat  Is  patience,  a  trait  not  to  ex- 
cessive supply  on  the  House  floor,  and  a  kick 
at  Siikarno  at  the  very  moment  when  toere 
la  more  moderation  to  Djakarta  is  not  to 
toe  national  toterest. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION REQUESTS  INCREASED 
FUNDS 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 


an  article  from  the  Washington  Poet  and 
a  series  of  articles  from  the  IndlanaiMdiB 
Star.  

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Ur. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  opportuni<7  to  in- 
sert in  the  Rkooko  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  again  telling  of  the 
alleged  deal  between  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  with  regard 
to  the  passage  of  both  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation  and  the  cotton  legis- 
lation. Again  I  think  all  Members  of 
the  House  should  be  aware  of  this  and 
read  this  article.  Again  I  would  say. 
as  I  did  last  week.  I  think  this  is  a  re- 
flection upon  the  entire  House.  I  think 
Members  will  agree  that  legislation 
should  stand  on  its  own  merits.  U  this 
is  true,  it  should  be  seriously  considered. 

I  submit  alao  for  the  Memben  at  the 
House  a  series  of  articles  from  the 
Indianapolis  Star  as  welL 

In  what  now  must  be  considered  the 
worst  kept  secret  of  all  time  on  the  un- 
usual eBotia  of  some  to  have  the  House 
of  Representatives  vote  a  second  time  on 
the  request  for  $455  million  in  increased 
funds  for  the  Area  Redevdcq^ment  Ad- 
ministration. I  would  like  to  point  out 
another  interesting  news  story  on  this 
subject  to  all  Members.  Tlie  "Inside  Re- 
port** column  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  i4H>earing  in  today's 
Washingt(Hi  Post  imder  the  headline, 
"The  ARA  Fights  Back."  certainly  is  an 
intriguing  article  to  say  the  least  May 
I  particularly  call  to  your  attention  to 
one  extremely  enUghtoiing  sentence  in 
thearticl^  I  quote: 

Bureaucratic  totrlgaes  aad  legflatlve  bm- 
nipulatloa  doesnt  seem  enough  to  save  the 
ARA  unices  it  reaUy  mends  ite  way. 

In  a  nutshdl,  that  sentence  pretty  well 
sums  up  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  Membos  who.  last  month, 
voted  down  the  request  for  additional 
funds  by  a  209  to  204  margin. 

The  ARA,  if  it  does  not  get  its  1455  mil- 
lion, is  not  going  out  of  buriness.  It  has 
remaining  ample  funds  to  demonstrate 
conclusively  to  Congress  that  it  can  mend 
its  ways;  that  it  can  get  out  of  politics 
and  concentrate  on  ite  true  pufpoae — 
create  new  Jobs. 

The  news  articles  I  refer  to  foDow: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jvlj  29, 

1»6S] 

Dfsmc  BaroBT 

(By  Rowland  Svana  and  Robert  Mbvak) 


The  Area  Redevelopment  AdminLatration, 
beeet  by  foee  withto  and  witoout.  is  strug- 
gling valiantly  to  save  ite  hide. 

Created  3  years  ago  to  run  President  Ken- 
nedy's programs  of  aid  to  eoonomicaUy  de- 
pressed areas,  toe  ARA  la  baring  troublea 
that  ahouldnt  happen  to  any  self -reqMctlng 
bureaucrat.  It  faces  boto  short-term  and 
long-term  threate  to  Ite  very  existence. 

Tlw  short-term  threat:  A  biU  authorising 
more  money  for  toe  ARA  was  klUed  by  toe 
House  June  12  (toough  later  ramad  by  toe 
Senate).  Unices  toe  House  rsverees  itself 
the  doUarleas  ARA  wlU  be  a  walking  eorpae. 

Hie  long-term  threat:  A  Presidential 
Commission  headed  by  Uhder  Secretary  of 
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I  Vt4iiklln  D.  RooMWlt,  Jr..  Is  draft- 

pUn  for 

ihtah  in- 

olndM  tlM  HittoB'fe  want  fwivimtB  trovMe 

IPOOld 
tlM      iMSt- 

■flaae^  In  WMhlngton. 

St   the   long-tenn 
thrMt  irttli  0  tlM  fnrj  of  s  burwracntle 
tbte  oohimn  raported  on 
BooMvtlfs  AppttlachlAn  oom- 
,  iBlgli ;  Kmnd  ta|w  for  tlM  ARA,  rows 
to  tta*  hJcbMt  l«nr«ls 
OoTsniin^t.    AMunuBOM    luMl    to    be 
■mt  ting — tlist  nobody  was  a/t«r 
th«  •fancy's  i  ealp. 

Altboogb  t  k*  Ktnnsdy  administration  Is 
not  of  ooa  tc  loe  aboat  tb«  ultimate  fate  of 
tb*  ABA.  It  I  united  In  flghtlng  the  Short- 
ttatea*  m  Ooagreas.  In  fact.  Boose- 
vatt  li  playlni  akay  nde  In  trying  to  tBt  the 


Booserelt  and 


rtmj  deekled 


Attamptlng 


the  money  auttaorlBatton. 

plotted  recently  daring  a 

meeting  on  C^tol  Hill  attended  by 

two  of  the  craftiest  House  11b- 

BspreeehtatlTee  Albot  RAnrs.  of  Ala- 

and  ^OHiv   BLATmx,   of  Minnesota. 

to  bring  the  bill  back  to  the 

soon  as  possible,  ahead  of  the 

etrllrighU  b$L 

to  lure  new  svqiparters,  they 
to  ttliA  down  the  money  authorized. 
Ifara  Inq^orta  at.  they  devised  a  vote  swap. 
Soothem  ooE  lervatlvce  would  be  asked  to 
veto  ABA  OK  ney  In  return  for  support  of 
subsld^  by  big  dty  Uberals. 

Is  so  delicate  that  prospects 
ads  only  fair. 
Bureaucrat]  >  Intrtgue  and  legislative  ma- 
n^ulatlon  dc  nt  seem  *t«*hb*»  to  save  the 
ABA  unless  It  really  mends  Its  way.  Tliere's 
no  sign  of  tl  atk  as  witness  one  recent  ac- 
tion by  the  at  eney. 
flhcrUy  aft  or  Its  bill  was  beaten  In  the 
the  A^A  announced  $38.0  million  In 
four  West  VlrglnlA  tourtst 
would  'litfp  to  create  tbou- 
of  new  Jobs  in  that  Stete."  But  ABA'S 
iwekly  acttvll  r  report  listed  only  about  785 
Jobs  (at  a  V4<>"^  <'<»t  °^  about  880,000  a 
from  the  four  projects. 
1  Binion  might  bettw  have  been 


for 


for 
projects  that 


job)  rasultlni 
Ibat 


•peat  on  imp  ovlng  narrow  mountain  roads. 
Wffanj  devilopment  (a  major  pcurt  of 
Booaevelt's  A  ypalactilan  plan)  might  In- 
deed promote  tourism  and,  more  importcuit. 
attract  Industry 
llMrels 


(Itomthe 

VJB.    BPBMUOff 


Hie  many-: 
eralOoven 
of  Vederal 
to  rural  devel 
and  rural 
new  Jobs  and 

AU  told. 
VMeral 
against  each 
larslnto 
In  the  Nation 

Trying  to 
to  untangle  a 
has  played 

Xven  the 
do  n. 

They  cangc 
the  wanders 
But  aak  th< 
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footnote  to  aU  this:  ThePres- 
Mmt  might  ]  ick  up  some  Bepubllcan  help 
If  he  started  t  iward  a  regional  approach  now. 
But  blpartlaai  ah^i  isnt  In  the  air.  For  In- 
stanoe.  the  B  luse  Banlring  Committee's  Be- 
publlcans  wei  sn't  notified  until  late  Friday 
iribout  a  heaiing  on  the  ARA  money  au- 
thoriaatkm  tcday. 
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ipoUs  (Ihd.)  Star,  June  30, 
IMS] 

Otutmc — ^BuasAucBATS  Can't 


Bdward  H.  Ftank) 

Ingeret^  puppeteer  of  the  Fed- 

-  haa  created  a  da— Ung  array 

ucrades  In  the  field  of  aid 

bpments  and  subsidy  to  urban 

tnjrtnei    all  aimed  at  creating 

better  way  of  life. 

are  at  least  100  different 

competing  directly 

(ftber — ^ptunplng  billions  of  dol- 

of  projects  In  every  State 


ttere 
agendes — ^many 
ach  ether— 
thou  ands 


upwind  this  mass  Is  like  trying 
fishing  line  that  a  3-year-old 
lauday. 
tnlreaucrats  In  Wsshlngton  cant 


on  for  hoxirs  telling  you  about 

9f  their  particular  programs. 

to  compare  the  function  of 


their  agency  with  an  agency  across  the  hall, 
and  they  be>»siie  completely  lost. 

This  confusion  Is  understandable.  For 
Instance: 

If  a  community  wants  to  borrow  Federal 
funds  or  obtain  a  Federal  grant  for  a  water 
works  project.  It  poeslbly  can  receive  the 
assistance  from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, or  through  the  accelerated 
public  woritt  program,  or  throui^  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency's  Oonununlty 
nlclllty  Administration  or  even  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Or,  if  you  are  a  businessman  and  want  a 
Federal  loan  to  start  a  new  buslnees  or  ex- 
pand an  existing  one,  you  can  turn  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  or  to  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  If  the 
buslnees  site  Is  In  a  depressed  area. 

And,  If  you  need  money  to  Install  electrical 
eqnlinnent,  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration might  come  up  with  the  loot. 

If  you  are  a  businessman  and  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  train  some  workers 
for  your  firm,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration (ARA).  again  may  come  to  the 
rescue.  But  also  dont  -forget  the  Faderal 
Office  of  liss^Mwer,  Automation  and  Train- 
ing which  U  seeking  8170.008,000  from  Con- 
gress for  training  programs  in  1064. 

How  waa  this  confusing  btireaucracy 
spawned  In  the  first  place? 

One  of  the  best  answers  comes  from 
Howard  Svans,  community  planning  expert 
for  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United 
States,  who  said: 

Someone  ^eUs  the  Preeldent  or  a  Congress- 
man on  the  need  for  a  particular  program 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  someone  Is  up 
on  the  Hill  screaming  for  a  mxiltlmllllon- 
dollar  program  to  meet  this  need. 

"They  dont  ask  for  a  pUot  study  to  see  If 
the  program  will  meet  the  need.  No,  they 
ask  for  mllllona  from  the  outeet,  and  bang, 
a  new  bureaucracy  Is  created  and  millions 
are  being  spent. 

"The  tragic  fact  is  that  few  of  these  pro- 
grams have,  or  ever  will,  meet  the  need 
tot  which  they  were  Intended." 

Picture  yourself  as  the  mayor  of  a  com- 
munity seeking  Federal  assistance  to  buUd 
a  new  waterworks  or  sewage  facility.  Your 
first  call  might  be  to: 

1.  Accelerated  Public  Works.— This  $850 
million  program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  provides  mitto*ii«g 
funds  for  construction  of  public  works  in 
communities  with  unonployment  of  more 
than  6  percent  for  0  of  the  last  13  months. 
In  areas  of  extreme  unemployment,  desig- 
nated depressed  areas,  this  program  may 
provide  76  percent  of  the  funds. 

As  of  May  81.  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion had  approved  54  projects  In  Tti/H»T»> 
totaling  $0,008,000  xmder  accelerated  pubUc 
WOTks  (APW).  Purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  provide  short-term  employment  during 
the  construction  of  these  projects. 

If  APW  doesnt  come  through,  you  then 
might  go  to: 

3.  Area  Redevelopment  Administration — 
also  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  a  congressional  appropria- 
tion of  $804  million  for  the  4-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1005.  At  the  preeent  time. 
President  Kennedy  Is  asking  for  another 
$455,500,000  for  the  i»t>gram. 

Hie  controversial  ARA  provides  loans  and 
grants  to  etnnmiihltiee  for  public  works 
needed  to  serve  industry.  Purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  create  permanent  emplo3rment 
throui^  new  or  expanded  Indxistrlee. 

But  to  qualify  for  these  handouts  you  mxist 
be  located  In  one  of  the  Bute's  27  depreesed 
counties  that  have  been  designated  such  by 
the  ARA  because  of  "substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment." 

To  date,  the  ARA  has  okayed  18  projects 
totaling  $4,643,473  In  Indiana.  This  Includes 
loans  to  seven  Industrial  firmsi  six  of  them 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 


"; 


If  ARA  doeant  provide  the  waterworks 
funds,  you  might  go  to: 

8.  Communities  FacUltleB  Administration— 
an  agency  under  the  Housing  and  Home 
Financing  Agency,  it  provldea  low-Interest 
loans  to  communities  of  less  than  50,000  for 
public  works  projects. 

However,  cities  of  up  to  150.000  persons  In 
depressed  areas  also  can  qxiallfy  for  such 
loans. 

If  rejected  by  the  Communities  Facilities 
Administration,  a  mayor.  If  his  dty  has  a 
population  of  3,500  or  lees,  might  turn  to 
the: 

4.  Farmers  Home  Administration — an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  grants  40-year  loans  to  small  cities 
and  towns  for  water  facilities.  Thirteen 
projects  totaling  $3,131,865  In  loans  have 
been  approved  or  tentatively  i4;>proved  In 
Indiana. 

This  unending  entwlnement  of  bureauc- 
racy does  show  one  thing,  however.  It  shows 
why  few  persons  can  xmderstand  the  work- 
ings of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ihd.)  Star.  July  1, 
1068] 
"Depwxbskd  Abxa  SFENnnra  "Bast  Go" 
(By  Edward  H.  Frank) 
No  single  domestic  spending  program  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  drawn  more 
nationwide  criticism  than  the  $804,000,000 
depreesed  areas  program  which  Is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration. 

For  the  Intended  piupose  of  creating  new 
permanent  Jobe  in  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment, the  ARA  has  doled  out  funds 
for: 

1.  A  $676,000  grant  to  West  Virginia  to 
rehabilitate  an  abandoned  railroad  for  a 
tourist  attraction — 17  Jobs. 

2.  A  $48,000  grant  to  Alaska  for  a  stiidy 
of  the  feasibility  of  harvesting,  processing, 
and  marketing  sea  lions. 

3.  $105,000  to  renovate  an  old  railroad  in 
a  tourist  center  near  Marquette,  Ifioh. 

4.  $1,610,000  to  construct  fancy  ski  reeorts 
In  Michigan  and  Idaho. 

5.  $10,331,000  in  loans  and  grants  for  con- 
struction of  a  toiirlst  center  on  Lake  Kuf aula 
in  Oklahoma. 

6.  $8,434,000  to  construct  four  new  hotels 
and  motels  In  Detroit  where  the  hotel  occu- 
pancy now  Is  less  than  60  percent  and  where 
two  existing  hotels  have  gone  bankrupt  In 
the  last  3  months. 

7.  A  $457,500  locm  and  grant  to  Crescent 
City.  Calif.,  for  construction  of  a  seawall 
and  beach  front  for  commercial  recreationsl 
facility. 

With  such  "accomplishments"  to  Its  rec- 
ord, the  ARA  now  is  seeking  an  additional 
$456,500,000  for  the  ARA  program  for  1864 
and  1066  deepite  the  fact  that  the  leglidation 
creating  the  ARA  aUocated  $804  mllUon  for 
the  4-year  period  ending  June  80,  1065. 

Amid  charges  that  the  added  $455,500,000 
would  serve  nothing  more  than  a  political 
slush  fund  for  next  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  House  rejected  the  request  by  a 
300-305  vote  early  in  J\ine,  handing  the 
President  his  worst  legislative  defeat  of  the 
present  session. 

But  the  spending  request  also  had  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  where  it  has  been 
approved,  thus  setting  up  a  second  showdown 
ARA  vote  in  the  House  In  the  near  futiue. 

As  of  June  16.  the  ARA  had  spent  only 
$137,015,377  Of  iU  original  $304  mlUlon  v^ 
proprlatlon.  But  ARA  oflldals  claim  that 
pending  applications  far  exceed  the  remain- 
ing $166,084,623,  and  that  the  ARA  wlU  be 
out  of  business  by  the  end  of  this  year  if 
more  funds  are  not  forthcoming. 

Just  how  does  a  community  or  a  business 
qualify  for  ARA  fxmds? 

You  must  be  located  In  one  of  the  Nation's 
1,010  depressed  areas  which  have  been  daasi- 
fied  as  such  by  the  ARA. 
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^    '  When  tlie  ARA  program  went  Into  opera- 

tion in  May  1061,  there  were  only  138  areas 
in  the  Nation  classified  as  depressed,  but 
before  long  the  total  Boomed  to  more  than 
1,000. 

There  are  two  classifications  of  depre— ed 
"^       areas,  urban  and  rural. 

Urban  areas  are  declared  depressed  if  un- 
employment has  averaged  at  least  6  percent 
for  various  lengths  of  time.  Rival  oountles 
are  classified  depresssd  If  farm  Income  and 
farm  production  are  low. 

Loans  to  business  firms  xinder  the  ARA  Act 
are  for  35  years  at  4  i>eroent.  and  the  ARA 
lends  up  to  66  percent  of  the  cost  of  land, 
buildings,  and  machinery. 

Ihe  applicant  Is  required  to  put  up  at  least 
6  percent  in  equity  and  10  percent  mxist  be 
■ecured  from  a  State  or  local  redevelopment 
agency.  Thm  remaining  30  percent  would 
come  from  private  financing. 

The  ARA  stresses,  but  there  are  instances 
to  the  contrary,  that  it  will  not  lend  funds 
for  rriocatUm  of  a  plant  or  for  working 
cspitaL 

However,  a  firm  can  turn  to  another 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  for  a  working 
ospltal  loan. 

Cities  also  can  obtain  ARA  funds,  either 
loans  or  granta,  for  Installation  of  utilities 
to  new  indostriee.  Such  loans  are  for  40 
years  at  8%  percent  Interest. 

A  high-powered  ARA  publicity  department 
grinds  out  hundreds  of  news  releasss  and 
booklets  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
program. 

However,  there  are  numerous  liutanoes 
that  the  program  is  not  wwklng,  that  pc^- 
ttes  plays  a  major  role  in  the  decisions,  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  underwriting 
high  business  risks  or  firms  which  do  not 
need  Federal  help  and  that  figures  of  Jobs 
created  are  highly  exaggerated. 

Representative  CLAaxNcx  E.  Kn.BTnuf,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  tells  this  story  about 
the  ARA: 

There  was  a  pending  ARA  application  for 
a  project  in  Norfolk,  N.Y..  which  is  in  his 
district.  Many  persons  In  the  area  asked  him 
to  check  with  the  ARA  to  see  what  was 
holding  up  approval. 

He  was  told  that  the  approval  would  be 
announced  November  8.  3  days  alter  the 
election.    -ThM.%  was  fine  with  me. 

"However,  what  happened  was  that  on 
November  5.  the  day  before  the  election, 
my  Democratic  opponent.  Mr.  Smith,  called 
up  the  president  of  the  local  redeveloinnent 
commission  and  told  him  the  project  would 
be  announced  Immediately. 

"And  s\ire  enough  It  was." 

On  Novonber  5,  Mr.  Smith  received  the 
following  telegram  from  the  ARA: 

"Area  Redevelopment  Administration  will 
announce  on  November  8  approval  at  $844,- 
000  Industrial  loan  to  assist  the  development 
corporation  of  Norfolk  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Pulp  A  Papw  Corp.  to  reopen  and  modernise 
abandoned  mill  at  Norfolk.  Delighted  at 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  you  in  helping 
to  provide  150  new  direct  jobs  in  the  area 
where  new  employment  Is  so  urgently 
needed." 

RepresentaUve  Kn^susN  said  the  project 
actually  was  not  approved  until  almost  4 
months  later.  But  the  premature  annonnce- 
ment  by  the  ARA  cost  him  2.000  or  3,000 
votes. 

"But  my  kick  Isnt  on  that.  My  kick  U 
using  the  taxpayera'  money  of  all  the 
people  •  •  •  purely  for  poUtical  reasons." 

The  question  Is  asked  often  what  happens 
If  a  business  which  received  an  ARA  loan 
goes  bankrupt.  An  e]q)erlence  in  West  Vir- 
ginia provides  the  answer: 

The  ARA  lent  the  Ohio  VaUey  Industrial 
A  Business  Development  Corp..  $372,000  to 
construct  a  building  for  the  West  Virginia 
Ordnance  Co..  which  was  to  manufacture 
M-14  rifles  for  the  Defense  Department. 


Hie  Small  Business  Administration  had 
previously  rejected  the  loan  when  it  learned 
that  the  rllie  ooaq>any  wouM  sign  only  a 
30-month  lease  for  the  building. 

But  the  ARA  lent  $973,000  for  38  yean, 
only  to  find  a  Short  time  latsr  that  the  com- 
pany dldnt  receive  the  rifle  oontraet  and 
folded. 

The  result:  The  Government  is  stuck  for 
the  $373,000  imless  the  local  redevdopmmt 
company  can  find  another  tenant  for  the 
buUdlng. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  July 

3,1068] 

UJ3.  FuKDS  PornuED  IMTO  SoutHsaN  Indiana 

(By  Edward  H.  Frank) 

In  the  green  vistas  of  southern  Indiana, 
the  Kennedy  administration's  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  is  pouring  out  the 
other  kind  of  green  stuff  for  new  industrial 
plants,  utilfties  to  serve  the  plants  and  train- 
ing programs  for  the  unemployed. 

"We've  done  a  heck  of  a  job  there,**  said 
Russell  J.  "Red"  Craven,  the  former  $3JK)0- 
a-year  Indianapolis  smoke  inspector  who  now 
serves  as  Indiana  field  coordinator  for  the 
ARA  at  $11,500  a  year. 

Craven,  who  hiistles  around  the  State 
rounding  up  applicants  for  ARA  funds,  got 
his  Job  via  U.S.  Senator  R.  Vancb  Habtsb,  of 
whom  he  is  a  close  political  pal. 

Craven's  specialty  Is  "serving"  firms  whose 
planta  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  are 
in  need  of  funds  to  rebuild.  Two  of  the  ssvsn 
indxistrial  loans  ARA  has  granted  in  Indiana 
have  been  for  this  purpose,  and  at  least  two 
similar  applications  are  pending. 

"The  ARA  is  a  fantastic  program,"  Cravwi 
said,  pbinting  to  his  statlsties  which  diow 
that  the  ARA  hM  aUocated  $4,643,479  for 
18  projects  in  Indiana  which  reportedly  will 
create  more  than  8,000  new  jtfba. 

Assisting  Craven  in  another  phase  of  the 
ARA  {vogram  is  Paul  J.  Bits,  of  Bvansvllle, 
a  former  State  senator,  who  was  HAsm's 
campaign  manager  In  1058. 

Bits  was  quietly  put  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll In  May  as  field  coordinator  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  in  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program  is 
a  $850  million  Federal-aid  plan  whksh  pro- 
vides f iinds  for  pubUc  works  construction  for 
short-term  employment. 

The  ARA  pubUe  retotions  ottce  In  Wash- 
ington refused  to  dlselose  Bits'  salaiy,  and 
admitted  a  public  announesment  was  not 
made  when  Bits  was  put  on  the  payrolL 

"I  beUeve  Mr.  Bits  Should  be  the  one  to 
disclose  his  own  salary,"  said  Al  Harrington, 
an  ABA  public  relations  spokesman.  It  was 
learned,  however,  that  Bits  also  gets  about 
$11,500  a  year. 

m  aiqtlalnlng  ths  ARA  program.  Craven 
slKjssus  that  his  agency  wfll  not. allocate 
fimds  for  a  project  unless  the  firm  or  dty 
has  been  unable  to  ralss  the  money  Itself 
and  unless  a  local  redevelopment  agency 
puts  up  at  Isast  10  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

"It's  the  community  q;>lrit  involved  in  this 
work  that  makes  ABA  tick."  Cteven  added. 

The  ARA  issiiss  loans  to  boslnssB  finaa  for 
construction  of  new  idanta  or  eacpanslon  of 
existing  f  acUltlss  for  85  years  at  4  psrcent. 

And  this  is  the  glmmidi  that  finds  ARA 
hundreds  of  customers. 

To  prove  to  the  ARA  that  he  cin't  finance 
the  project  himsdf ,  aU  an  amdicant  has  to 
do  is  obtain  two  letters  firom  banks  stating 
that  they  could  not  issue  the  appUcant  a 
35-year  loan  at  4  percent. 

Just  aSk  yoxir  banker  if  he  wiU  loan  you 
$400,000  or  $800/100  for  35  years  at  4  percent. 
He  probably  wlU  lau^  you  out  of  his  oOce. 

Craven's  claims  of  creating  8.000  new  Jobe 
in  Indiana  are  highly  doubtful  to  say  the 
least. 

Tot  Instance,  he  says  that  an  ARA  loan  of 
$115,000  to  the  North  Vernon  Processing  Co. 


to  help  rebuild  a  forging  plant  deetroyd  by 
fire  saved  60  Jobs  and  created  40  Jobs. 

Bdward  Bogers,  tha  plant  managsr.  aald  95 
peraona  ara  enployad  tn.  tte  plant  the  mam 
number  as  bsf  eta  tha  Bra. 

An  ARA  loan  of  $441,998  Cor  eonsteiictkm 
of  a  slftoe  factory  at  Salem  for  the  Rata  Shoe 
Co.  created  600  jobe.  ttie  ABA  reports. 

A  total  of  150  persons  now  are  en^doysd 
In  the  plant,  with  ttia  pnaalhlllty  it  may 
reach  500  in  the  next  5  yean,  the  company 
says. 

Habxkb' s  home  dty  of  BvansviUa  has  been 
the  biggest  redplent  of  ABA  fonds  In  the 
Stote.  receiving  a  total  of  $1.788.3»4.  includ- 
ing $1,400,000  for  a  street  and  sewer  project 
to  a  new  shopping  center  which  Cnvaa  said 
created  600  new  jobs,  and  $306,304  to  train 
130  machine  operators  and  automoMto  me- 
chanics. 

EvansvlUe  and  New  Castle  wtf  in  ths  only 
two  urban  counties  in  tha  State  dMslfled 
"depressed"  by  tha  ABA  and  ellgibis  for  ARA 
lofuis  and  granta.  Thars  alao  an  99  rural 
oountiss  la  Indiana  labeled  "rtsiiissssil" 

While  HarkCs  BvansvlUs  hss  ijMelvad  96 

percent  of  aU  ABA  funda  aUottad  iii  v*««l«^"«. 

.  10th  District  Bsprenntattvw  Ktxrm  HabvbtIb 

New  Castle  is  yst  to  neeive  tha*  Brat  eeat. 

Habvst  Is  aBepuhUcaa. 

"Ws*ve  just  never  had  aprojeet  om 
Craven  said,  adding,  "I  think  tha  local 
pie  have  brought  in  soma  new  Indwstry  them- 
selves. 

"We  encourage  local  nfimmnnltiss  to  do  it 
fhemsdves.  We  just  idant  the  aeed  and  let 
them  run  with  the  ban."  be  added. 

Tonight  in  Bvansvllle,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luttier  H.  Hodges,  Benaton  Hartke 
and  Birch  E.  Bayh,  Jr.,  Demoent  of  Tndlana, 
and  Eighth  District  Congressman  Wlnfldd  K. 
Denton.  Democrat  of  Indiana  will  stage  a 
gala  celebration  removing  EvansvlUe  tram 
the  depreesed  area  list. 

The  question  now  is  whether  these  Federal 
oflldals  also  will  stage  similar  cdsbratlooa 
in  Martin  and  PulaAl  eountlea  which  also 
are  coming  off  the  depressed  srea  Ust— 4mt 
without  the  aid  of  ARA  money. 

[Ptom  the  Indiani^cMls   (IBd.)   Star.  July 
9,  1068] 

LOAlfS    MaKXWQ    TkOUBLS    m    HOZB. 


(By  Bdward  H.  Rank) 

The  hotd  buslneas  in  Detroit,  as  In  so 
many  other  dtiea,  is  In  desperate  financial 
straits. 

Room  occupancy  for  the  year  is  nmnlng 
less  than  60  percent  capadty— down  6  percent 
from  just  a  year  ago. 

Two  Detroit  hotels  have  gone  bankrupt 
in  the  last  3  months  and  hotels  In  the 
motor  dty  have  been  f<xced  to  reduce  their 
staffs  47  percent  since  1068. 

But  theee  alarming  facts  do  not  i4>pear  to 
faae  the  "Job  creating"  Area  Pedevrtupmeut 
Administration  in  Its  liist  to  dole  out  tax- 
payers' money. 

m  the  last  13  months,  the  ABA  has  ap- 
proved $9,434,600  in  long-tatm.  lov-intsrsst 
Fsderal  loans  for  ths  eoastmetlon  of  thrse 
new  hotels  and  motsls  and  ths  modsmin 
tlon  of  a  fourth  In  Detroit. 

As  a  result,  the  hotel  industry  In  Dstrolt 
Is  scrsamlng  profuasly. 

Harry  Paulsen,  manager  of  Detroit^  TuUer 
Hotel  and  president  of  the  Detroit  Hotel 
Assodatlon,  charged  that  the  result  of  thta 
Federal  spending  wUl  push  more  eetobtWiod 
hotels  Into  bankruptcy. 

"The  ABA  dalms  it  creates  joha.  AU  It  Is 
doing  hen  in  Detroit  Is  destroying  ertstlng 
foltm  and  tranf erring  eome  of  them  to  these 
new  hotela,"  Paulsen  ssM. 

He  said  that  the  hotrt  assodatkm  pro- 
tested recenUy  to  the  ABA  and  to  tha  De- 
troit mayor  "and  we  wen  promised  then 
would  be  no  further  hotti  or  motel  loans." 
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bave  trouble  obtaining  financing  from  pri- 
vate eouroee. 

The  Beta  Shoe  Co..  Inc..  to  the  world's 
largeet  shoe  mannfaoturer,  c^ieratlng  e7  f ao- 
tortoe  ttrofoghoat  the  worid. 

TM  BorttoH  Cabinet  Oo.  to  a  subsidiary  of 
ttM  fsst-growlng  Jtaqper  Corp.,  which  also 
owns  the  W.  W.  Kimball  Co.,  manufaeturers 
at  pianos  and  organs;  the  Hablg  llanufsc- 
tnrlng  Co..  Mid  about  10  additional  corpora- 

Both  Beta  and  the  Jasper  Corp.  are  given 
the  highest  credit  rating  possible  by  Dun  * 
Bradstreet  inc. 

But  the  ABA  supplied  these  Arms  with  4 
percent.  36->year  loane— financing  virtually 
tanpoesUde  to  obtain  from  commercial  bank- 
ing sources. 

Both  qualified  for  the  loans  becaxiae  the 
plants  are  located  In  2  of  the  Bute's  27 
depiessed  counUss  and  becauee  they  were 
able  to  prove  that  "reaeonabto"  financing  was 
not  avallabto  from  private  souross. 

rb»  word  "leaeonable'*  to  the  real  kicker  in 
the  ARs  buzeancraey  sines  the  ABA  considers 
any  i»«>»*«»»g  hl|^Mr  than  4  percent  and 
■horter  than  26  years  unreasonable. 

Firms  alee  are  able  to  cash  In  on  the  ABA 
loot  because  many  new  plants  sre  located  In 
^mn»l^  flTffnmi"««tio»  where  local  banks  are 
limited  by  law  as  to  how  much  they  can 


1]  L  WaeUngtom  to  an  application 
I  Df  tUMOtOOO  ABA  loan  for  con- 
k  prefabricated  housing  idant  at 
to  be  operated  by  a  firm  known 
iBomeaOorp. 
Prlee^  board  chairman  of  Na- 

I  Corp.  at  I^ayette.  gave  notice 

ItH  >t  hto  firm  win  vigorously  oppose 
of  thto  Oovenunent  subsidy  to 


ths 

Oompleted  ^ —  .^     . 

"The  hoailng  market  bi  Indtonnwd**  ^ 
down  m  pel  eent.  from  a  year  sgo.  and  the 
fticllttlitf  for  producing  homee  are  sdequate. 
BOi  only  for  Indianapolis,  but  for  the  entire 


"Competli  g  to  rough  tnA«^g**  without  some- 
one oomlng  Uong  with  fMeral  money  back- 
ing their  bu  riness."  Price  said. 

IVtom  the  ]  ndlsnapolto  (Ind.)  Star.  July  4. 
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or  ABA  Bblps  Bie 


(  By  Bilward  B.  Frank) 
If  you  hai  1  ttie  diolee  of  borrowing  $100  at 
11  tetoet  from  a  bank  or  at  4-per- 
e«t  tattSMi  i  tnm  the  Federal  Oovsmment, 
Wtatdi  wool  I  yon  chooee? 
A  majorit  r  would  tihooee  the  lower  intereet 

rate.  .    _, 

Aim!  thto  s  csMctly  ths  Mtoatlon  Involved 
tn  the  eon  tmetlon  of  two  new  industrial 
plants  m  m  nttosm  Indiana  oceuplsd  by  two 
■-—         -T„    .    jjj  ^jjjjp  reflective 


With  the  Area  Bedevrtopment  Admlnlstra- 
tkm  piovld  ag  01^1.410  In  long-tsnn.  low- 
to  jas  to  construct  the  Reaming 
Beta  Shoe  Oo.  recently  started 
production  In  a  new  plant  at  Salem  and  the 
Borden  Oal  Inet  Co.  moved  Into  Its  new  fa 
elUty  at  B(  rden. 

A  tfanoe  at  the  t'^tr^*^^  ratings  of  these 
giants  asalv^  It  obvious  that  neither  woukl 


But  thto  was  true  bef<He  the  birth  of  ABA 
and  these  to  nothing  to  keep  an  industry 
from  obtaining  capital  from  a  metropolitan 
bank  or  other  large  ^"""^*'  Institutions. 

Augnstln  Dolsssl.  president  of  the  vest 
Beta  *P»*'«  vnplre.  said  hto  firm  had  decided 
to  locate  itf  Salem  long  before  it  knew  any- 
thing about  the  ABA. 

WhUe  trying  to  fl»n''M<«  the  Bate  plant  pri- 
vately, the  tiTT*"y  learned  from  community 
resldentB  that  bscause  Satom  to  a  depressed 
area.  ABA  fi»}*»«««»>g  might  be  avallabto. 

"We  would  have  built  in  Salem  anyway." 
Doleaal  said.  "We  were  not  so  keen  about 
the  ABA.  but  the  local  bankers  could  not 
provide  the  capital,"  Dolessl  said. 

The  building  housing  ths  Beta  plant  ac- 
tually to  owned  by  the  Salem  Bedevelopment 
Corp..  which  hae  a  lease-purchase  oimtract 
with  Beta. 

In  addition  to  a  •474.300  ABA  loan,  the 
Satom  Bedevekyment  Corp..  put  up  $118,700 
and  the  local  Salem  banks  came  through 
with  $170,000. 

ABA  also  provided  Salem  $386,000  in  loans 
and  grants  to  extend  ttw  water  and  sswsge 
fadllttae  to  the  new  plant.  And  ABA  also 
ch^iped  in  with  $64,462  to  train  workers  for 
the  plant. 

By  the  end  of  thto  year.  Bate  hopes  to  be 
producing  60,000  pairs  of  shoee  a  week. 

Thirteen  mllee  eoutheost  of  the  BaU  plant 
on  Indiana  60  to  the  new  $019,000  faciUty  of 
the  Borden  Cabinet  Co.,  the  only  industry 
In  Borden,  i^lch  hae  a  population  of  lees 
than  400. 

The  old  Borden  plant  was  destroyed  by 
AM  i^urU  6,  1962.  but  with  $677,118  In  ABA 
*«»>«^"g  a  new  iriant  was  buUt  and  back 
In  operation  in  4  months. 

Arnold  F.  Hablg.  board  chairman  of  the 
jupar  Corp..  which  has  annual  sales  top- 
ping $20  million,  said  there  to  littto  doubt 
that  hto  firm  would  have  rebuilt  in  Bcrden 
wtthont  ABA  help,  "but  we  probably  could 
not  have  been  back  in  production  so  rap- 
Idly." 

In  addition  to  the  $677,118  ABA  lo«m,  the 
new  Borden  plant  wae  financed  with  $60,000 
from  the  company.  $200,000  from  Insurance 
and  $02,000  from  the  Clark  County  Bede- 
veli^mtent  Corp. 

lUe  plant  now  to  employing  270  pereons. 
about  100  man  than  before  the  fire. 

Just  a  short  distance  away  to  stiU  an- 
other ABA  venture  Involving  the  develop- 
ment of  a  silica  sand  plant  near  Corydon. 

The  plant,  to  be  c^erated  by  the  In- 
diana Glass  Sand  Corp..  to  bring  ftaaanced 


with  a  $470,760  ABA  loan  and  $86X)00  raised 
by  the  Harrleon  County  Bural  Development 
Corp. 

The  Boral  Blectrlflcatlon  Administration 
even  got  in  on  thto  venture  toy  providing  an 
additional  $187,000  loan  through  the  Harrl- 
aon  County  BSMC  for  the  purchase  of  elec- 
trical equipment  in  the  plant. 

JoaN  Q.  PtNAMcss  Famct  8x1  LoDoa 
(By  Bdward  H.  Frank) 

In  northern  Michigan  where  Inland  lakes, 
trout  fishing  and  skiing  provide  a  vacation 
paradlee  for  thoueands  of  Americans,  stands 
a  $890,000  tribute  to  all  tazpaysrs  whether 
they  ski  or  not— the  Shanty  Creric  Lodge. 

Thto  magnificent  year-round  reeort  at  Bel- 
lalre,  liloh.,  was  built  with  an  $890,000  low- 
intereet  loan  from  the  Area  Bedevelopment 
Admintotratlon  for  the  avowed  purpoee  of 
creating  72  new  Jobe. 

That's  $12361  per  ]ob. 

In  addition,  the  ABA  ipent  $4,000  to  train 
the  waltreeeee  employed  in  the  lodge  who 
are  deecrlbed  as  "pretty  and  sharp"  by  Jack- 
■on  Ooolsby,  sditor  of  the  Antrim  County 
News  in  Bellaire. 

Anrf  In  order  to  squseae  a  couple  of  extra 
months  out  of  the  winter  ekUng  eeaeon. 
a  portion  of  the  ABA  loan  was  used  to 
purchase  a  snow-making  machine. 

Boy  Deekln.  a  vnalthy  Chicago  Industrial- 
tot,  who  heads  the  Oeneral  Steel  Corpora> 
tlon.  to  the  operat<»  of  the  Shanty  Creek 

Lodge. 

"Luxurious  relaxation,  91  superbly  ^>- 
polnted  rooms,  double  level  cocktaU  lounge, 
elegant  dining,  year-round  swimming,  trout 
fishing  in  the  lodge's  private  etream  and 
pond"  are  some  of  the  lodge  fadlltiee  de- 
■crtbed  in  its  brochure.  ^..  ^  ,    ^ 

The  lodge  was  deelgned  toy  Architect  Jack 
Begrow  who  formerly  was  assoclstert  with 
the  famed  Japaneee  architect  Mlnoru 
Yamasakl. 

Sloping  roofs  and  huge  wooden  beams  used 
throughout  the  structxire  typify  Jh*"**" 
architecture.  _     .  ^ 

The  ho^m*.  according  to  Idltor  Ctootoby, 
were  shipped  in  by  special  convoy  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Shanty  Creek  isn't  the  only  ski  resort  to 
receive  Federal  aid  through  the  ABA.  But 
It's  probably  the  most  luxurious. 

A  $260,000  ABA  loan  and  a  $160,000  grant 
were  allotted  to  enable  the  Gogebic  Bange 
Ski  Club  of  Ironwood,  inch.,  to  bund  s 
skiing  complex  which  Includee  an  80-meter 
ski  Jump.  120-meter  ski  flying  sUde,  chslr 
lift  and  othor  facllltiee. 

ABA  ffl»«w*«  thto  project  will  provide  80 
new  Jobe  directly  and  an  eettmated  360  Jobs 
indirectly  in  supporting  tradee.  _,  ^  .^ 
And  a  $320,000  loan  was  ^^provedby  the 
ABA  last  year  to  develop  a  dd  reeort  st 
Sandpolnt,  Idaho. 

To  date,  Indiana  has  not  been  able  to  csbH 
in  on  any  Juicy  ABA  loans  for  tourtet  re- 
seats.   But  one  to  i>endlng. 

Xmder  consideration  by  the  ABA  to  an  sp- 
pUcatlon  for  a  $210,000  loan  for  a  120-s«ae 
recreational  center  to  be  known  ss  Lincoln 
HUto,  Inc.,  near  Gentryvilto  in  Spencer 
County. 

It  would  include  a  88-unlt  motri,  swim- 
ming pool,  restaurant,  cabins,  and  camping 
f  scimiee  in  the  area  now  being  developed  se 
Lincoln  Ttalto.  Total  cost  of  the  project  U 
estimated  at  $350,000. 

In  the  face  of  moxmting  criticism  that  hsi 
been  leveled  against  the  ABA  since  its  in- 
ception 2  years  ago,  Preeldent  Kennedy  wm 
bave  a  rou^  battle  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
■entaUvee  to  win  an  additional  $446  minion 
for  the  program  in  the  next  2  years. 

The  Bouse  rejected  the  propoeal  in  June, 
but  the  Senate  since  has  approved  the  mess- 
ure  and  sent  it  ba«Jk  to  the  House  for  an- 
other crucial  vote. 

CppodUon  to  the  ABA  expansion  wss 
gummed  up  recently  by  MStt  Trlggs.  asstet- 
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ant  legtolative  director  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  who  warned: 

"For  each  dollar  of  ABA  loan  funds,  an 
Identical  number  of  dollars  must  be  extract- 
ed from  the  private  economy,  either  in  taxes, 
or  by  borrowing  to  finance  the  sdditlonal 
deficit  thus  created. 

"Tbe  same  money  left  in  the  private  econ- 
omy could  well  engender  as  much,  and  likely^ 
more,  employment  than  if  taken  out  of  the' 
private  economy. 

"In  the  United  States  we  have  historically 
left  the  allocation  of  resources  for  commer- 
cial development  to  be  determined  primarily 
by  economic  factors,  rather  than  by  admin- 
istrative decisions." 


MAJ.  ROBERT  A.  RUSHWORTH 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maine 
is  Justly  proud  of  one  of  her  native  sons, 
MaJ.  Robert  A.  Rushworth,  who  has 
exhibited  great  ability  and  courage  as  a 
pioneer  in  space  flight. 

MaJ.  Robert  A.  Rushworth  qualified  for 
the  coveted  Air  Force  astronaut  wings 
during  his  15th  flight  in  the  X-15.  an 
experimental  supersonic  rocket  aircraft. 
On  Jime  27.  he  achieved  an  altitude  of 
286,000  feet,  over  the  SO  miles  needed  to 
win  the  fourth  set  of  wings  for  manned 
flight  above  the  altitude  and  the  second 
set  to  be  awarded  for  flight  to  that  alti- 
tude in  a  winged  aircraft. 

On  July  25,  1963,  in  an  impressive 
Pentagon  ceremony.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  Le- 
May.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Stafl^  watched  as 
Mrs.  Rushworth  pinned  the  astronaut 
wings  above  her  husband's  bright  rows 
of  ribbons.  The  ceremony  was  a  mile- 
stone in  Major  Rushworth's  career  as  an 
Air  Force  experimental  flight  test  pilot. 

Major  Rushworth,  bom  in  Madison, 
Maine,  pn  October  9, 1924.  was  chosen  as 
the  U.S.  Air  Force's  alternate  X-15  pilot 
in  1958  and  made  his  first  flight  in  the 
manned  rocket  plane  on  November  4, 
1960,  reaching  an  altitude  of  50,000  feet 
and  a  speed  of  mach  2 — twice  the  speed 
of  sound. 

After  graduation  from  Madison 
Memorial  High  School,  Major  Rush- 
worth  attended  Hebron  Academy  at 
Hebron,  Maine,  for  a  year,  and  then  en- 
tered military  service  as  an  aviation 
cadet,  receiving  his  pilot's  wings  in  Sep- 
tember 1944.  During  World  War  n,  he 
served  in  the  China-Burma-India  thea- 
ter where  he  chalked  up  178  missions  in 
transport  aircraft,  dropping  supplies  to 
men  fighting  in  the  Jungles. 

After  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine,  in  1951  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  mechanical  engi- 
neering, Rushworth  was  called  to  active 
duty  with  the  Maine  National  Guard 
In  February  1951.  He  remained  in  Maine 
at  Dow  Air  Force  Base  as  a  jet  fighter 
pilot  until  August  1953,  and  then  com- 
pleted a  course  in  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio. 


Rushworth  remained  there  as  staff  as- 
sistant and  aero  engineer  in  the  direc- 
torate of  flight  and  all-weather  testing 
until  July  1956.  when  he  altered  the 
USAF  experimental  flight  test  pilot 
school  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  CaUf . 
Upon  graduation  in  January  1957,  he  was 
assigned  as  a  test  pilot  at  the  flight  test 
center  there.  Prior  to  his  assignment  to 
the  center's  manned  spacecraft  section 
and  the  X-15  program,  he  participated 
in  testing  the  Century  flght  series,  in- 
cluding the  F-101,  F-104,  and  F-106. 

Decorations  and  awards  received  by 
Major  Rushworth  include  the  Air  Medal 
with  one  oak  leaf  cluster;  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross;  the  American 
Campaign  Medal;  the  World  War  n 
Medal;  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign 
Medal;  and  the  National  Defense  Service 
MedaL 

Major  Rushworth  now  resides  at 
Edwu^s  Air  Force  Base  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Joyce  Butler  of  Norridgewock, 
Maine,  and  6-year-old  daughter,  Cheri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  appreciate  the 
great  measure  of  pride  that  Major  Rush- 
worth's  attainments  have  brought  to  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  mother. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  join- 
ing with  a  legion  of  others  in  saluting 
Major  Rushworth  and  extending  to  this 
distinguished  son  of  Maine  my  very  warm 
congratulations  on  his  latest  achieve- 
ment at  t^e  threshold  of  space. 


COMMITTEE      ON     BANKING     AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT,  lib.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  fitxn  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  today  while  the 
House  is  in  session  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.. 


CUBA  AND  THE  COLD  WAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  prder 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frmn  Peim- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Weaver]  is  recognized  for 
2  hours.         

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  10  years  since  the  Moncado  episode 
tn  Cuba.  Castro  has  taken  over  the 
island  and  has  failed  to  carry  out  a  single 
one  of  the  pledges  he  made  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  Today  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  signing  a  test-ban  treaty. 

Lest  we  forget  what  has  happened  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Members  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  joined  together 
today  to  present  a  discussion  of  the  cold 
war  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Marsh]  and  I  are  acting  as 
coordinators  for  other  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  present  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  series  of  talks  on  a 


concerted  plan  to  help  flight  the  cold  war 
and  to  win  back  Cuba  for  democracy. 
Our  purpose  is,  flrst.  to  alert  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  this  problem  and.  second, 
to  let  Latin  America  know  that  we  in 
Congress  truly  care  about  the  fate  of  our 
sister  nation.  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  review  many  ac- 
tions taken  In  the  past  in  relation  to  Cuba 
and  make  recommendations  for  a  coordi- 
nated future  program  tor  our  allies  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  shall  present 
a  varied  program  which  is  bipartisan  in 
nature  and  is  not  meant  to  be  one  of  lam- 
basting and  whipping  over  the  history 
and  the  personalities  of  the  past  involved 
in  the  present  posture  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  recognize  q^eak- 
ers  who  have  previously  requested  time. 
It  is  then  our  intention  to  recognize  all 
of  those  who  wish  to  be  heard  during  the 
coming  hours. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Maish] 
and  I  shall  review  for  you  some  &t  Vae 
significant  features  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh]. 

Mr.  MARSH.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Weaver]  for  this  c^ipor- 
tunity  to  present  a  few  comments  on  a 
serious  subject  that  affects  not  only  the 
security  of  the  Americas  but  indeed  the 
security  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  headlines  of  the  current  newspapers 
is  necessary  to  find  testimony  of  the 
relentless  drive  of  the  Sino-Soviet  em- 
pire for  world  conquest.  This  steady 
march  for  world  domination  has  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  half -century.  Hav- 
ing crushed  Tibet  the  Red  dragon  of 
China  sits  astride  countless  miles  of  the 
territory  of  India.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  Mekong  River  in  South  Vietnam  can 
be  heard  the  ugly  chatter  of  machine- 
guns  where  there  is  being  waged  a  war 
that  is  both  brutal  and  vicious  and  not 
so  cold.  Yet  it  is  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mdcong  River  that  could  well  be 
determined  the  future  of  all  southeast 
Asia.  Never  for  a  single  moment  have 
the  Soviets  ceased  in  their  relentless 
determination  to  ring  down  on  freedom's 
lonely  stage  the  iron  curtain  of  Red 
slavery  in  Berlin.  The  Red  standard 
that  files  from  over  a  dozen  capitals  of 
Eurasia  has  now  been  firmly  planted  in 
the  Caribbean  where  it  is  intended  to 
be  a  beachhead  for  a  revolutionary  as- 
sault upon  all  of  Latin  America,  a  rev- 
olutionary assault  that  will  be  waged 
not  only  militarily  but,  rather,  will  be 
waged  psychologically,  eoonomically.  and 
politically,  where  in  the  arsenal  of  their 
weaponry  will  be  espionage,  subversion, 
sabotage,  guerrilla  warfare,  terrorism, 
and  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Cuban  island 
there  are  being  trained  revolutionaries 
who  study  the  guerrilla  doctrines  of  Mao 
T8e-tung.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  Che  Goe- 
varra.  Here  are  being  trained  the 
guerrillas  to  infiltrate  Latin  America  and 
wage  thnre  a  form  of  warfare  that  was 
waged  by  the  Castro  movement  in  the 
late  fifties  so  successfully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  placed  their 
missiles  on  the  Cuban  island  and  this 
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10  ■Mnim  aco.  WM  eon- 

%  wUatnUtn  at  dwartly  perlL 

wm   mnffiA   to    be 

Um  iftlaaM  «<  power  In  noelMr 

I  Ml  fan  vediMovered  that 

oittaeCubon  Waad  miMUes 

Intended    for    American 

;  tbe  world  wait  apprehen- 
cur  qaaranUne  and  the  re- 


pnmd  of  the  I  old  and  dedaiTe  and  coura- 
geew  aoMon  liat  was  taken  ao  soooeea- 
fuily  ai  that  Ime.  with  the  full  support 
of  tlw  Aaaert  an  people,  and  In  eoopera- 
ttoB  with  our  KlUes  indodinc  tbe  Organi- 
ntlon  of  Am  arlean  States. 

Hofwever.  the  strategy  directed  at  Cuba 
bar  tte  Sof^ets  wm  not  just  In  the 
vainc  mlasUea  but.  rather. 
_   The  second  phase  of  that 
«  ntinulng  now  in  the  same 

M  khods  of  eonqiiest  so  diar- 

aetamtleort  le Intemattonal  Communist 


It  la  twofold. 

is 


II  la  thla  sc  sand  form  of  strategy— the 
oQlAtln  Amerka  from  a  Cu- 
we  need  to  be  ooncemed 
areal threat  to 
ttie  aeeoHr  of  an  the  Americas. 
Tel  the  Ca  lan  attaaUon  la  not  a  partl- 
11  |i  not  an  iasne  of  any  party, 
ia  an  Issue  ttul  shoidd  be 
to  fosTB  a  con- 
certed actloni  for  ttaoae  who  seek  to  pre- 
the  boundaries  of  free- 

ii ;  really  freedom  Tersus  slav- 
we  see  the  colonial  power 
of  the  Soviet  union  tntenrenlng  and 
denying  to  tqe  Cuban  people  the  right  of 

the    SoTiet    Union 
to  SBlEoree  thete  rule  through  the 
poUee  stately  staUonlng  Bussian  troops 
who  might  employ  in  Ba- 
the ta«|aea  learned  In  Budapest. 
Is  om  challenge,  it  Is  a  ehallfnge 
10  all  Amolquis.  It  is  not  a  party  chal- 
II  is  ooe  that  ea<di  of  us 
ifadeed  we  must  meet  it  not 
only  for  ttia  reedom  of  this  Natkm.  but 
Indeed  for  a  1  ree  world. 
I  thank  lb  b  gentleman  from  Pexmsyl- 
Sor  permitting  me  to  make 


Mr.  Speak  ar, 


Mr.  WSA^XR.    I  thank  the  distm- 
golshed  genl(«nan  from  Virginia  for  the 
for  our  diseuaskm  today 
OB  the  cold  1^  and  Cuba. 

I  yield  DOW  to  the  gen- 
Ftorlda  (Mr.  Roensl. 

of  Plorlda.  Mr. 
^at^  the  gentleman.  I  am 
pleased  to  J<  tn  with  the  other  Members 
of  Oangreaa^bothildea  of  the  aisle  in 
a  wry  Mparllsaa  approadi  to  this  prob- 
lam.  one  thai  daea  eeneem  the  American 
peoiAB.  As '  re  consider  this  problem  of 
Cuba  and  wl  at  has  been  done  and  what 
iboiild  be  da  le.  the  American  people  will 
beimprmsft  with  the  fad  thai  it  is  not 
lust  llmshHi  i  of  Congress  from  Florida 
who  are  cdcemed  about  thia  problem 
but  there  a^e  Mcmbors  from  Pennayl- 
a,  Wariiinglon*  on  the 
other  side  dC  tfato  eoimtry.  California. 
Indiana.  OM».  Illinois,  Mlsaourl.  Minne- 
sota, and 
As  a 
Th^aa  are 


lAo  are 
of  fad.  an  Statea  in  this 


II  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congres*  to 
generate  the  ooncem  and  to  start  the 
leadtfship  in  many  lines  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  Castro  and  cnrnmunian  In  this 
hemisphere.  Of  course,  there  are  two 
approaches:  unilateral  action  by  the 
United  Stetee  akme  as  weU  as  multi- 
lateral action  through  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

May  I  say,  as  I  have  tried  to  say  many 
times  before  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
multilateral  action  comes  only  after 
unilateral  leadership  by  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  example  of  multi- 
lateral action  following  strong  leader- 
ship or  uxUlatend  action  by  our  country 
was  what  took  place  in  October  1962, 
when  the  President  set  up  embargoes  on 
Cuba  and  immediately  and  for  the  first 
time  we  had  100  percent  cooperation,  a 
Joinder  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  be«i  con- 
cerned with  particularly  is  the  economic 
action  that  can  be  taken  against  Castro. 
This  is  a  field  that  I  think  can  bring 
immediate  hurt  to  Castro  and  commu- 
nlam.  can  make  Russia's  task  so  much 
more  ezpemtve  and  so  much  more  dif- 
fleull  that  il  helpe  to  destroy  the  reason 
for  lUiasia  even  being  concerned  wltii 
Cuba.  Furthermore  I  think  by  sealing 
<^  Cuba  in  this  hemifl^ere.  as  can  be 
done,  that  this  would  destroy  the  very 
reason  for  Russia  being  th««.  If  we 
can  prevent  the  travel  to  and  from  Cuba, 
if  we  can  prevent  the  transfer  of  funds 
throughout  ttie  hemiq;>here  to  Cuba,  if 
we  can  cut  off  telecommunications  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, then  the  very  reason  for  Russia 
having  their  peapHe  there,  which  is  to 
subvert  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere, 
wouki  be  destroyed,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  very  first  step  to  be  taken  by  this 
Nation  and  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  am  concerned  about  Allied  shipping 
into  Cuba.  In  January  of  this  year  the 
shipping  from  oiu:  well-known  allies  was 
down  to  about  13  ships,  but  since  that 
time  we  have  seen  an  increase  in  this 
shipping  until  last  May  it  was  up  to  about 
44,  and  in  June  it  was  up  to  about  38  or 
39  from  the  latest  reports,  and  it  is 
possible  that  even  those  reports  can  in- 
crease because  many  of  the  intelligence 
sources  that  come  in  and  are  checked 
out  require  some  time.  At  any  rate  we 
are  seeing  a  steady  increase  in  Allied 
shipirtng  again  back  into  Cuba  which 
simply  takes  the  burden  off  of  Russia 
in  using  its  own  ships  to  come  in  and 
suiq;>ly  the  goods  that  are  very  necessary 
tm  this  Cuban  island  to  exist.  So  the 
Ufetdodia  and  the  method  of  feeding 
oommunism  into  Cuba  right  now  ia 
being  carried  on  by  such  of  our  sup- 
posedly good  friends  as  Britain  and 
many  other  nations,  people  who  have 
professed  great  friendship  with  us  and 
3ret  are  letting  their  own  ships  be  used  to 
carry  on  this  policy  of  undermining  the 
very  purposes  of  freedom  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  undermining  the  policies  of 
our  own  Government. 

Ur.  DEVINB.  Will  the  gnaUeman 
from  Pennaylnmia  yield  in  order  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
framRorida? 


Mr.  WKAVKB.   Would  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  care  to  yiekl? 
Mr.  ROOBRS  of  Florida.    I  yield  for 

ft  Qll0BuOO« 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentieman 
from  Florida.  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
well  and  time  and  time  again  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  this  very  subject.  I 
know  he  Is  vitaUy  interested  due  to  the 
proximity  of  his  district  to  the  island  of 
Cuba,  that  here  as  he  said  is  a  bipartisan 
proUem  that  should  be  faced  directly. 
The  gentieman  from  Florida  has  been  a 
consistent  fighter  in  this  regard.  I 
might  say  Just  last  wedeend  a  group,  a 
task  force  from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  di- 
rected a  letter  to  the  administration  on 
the  very  subjed  on  which  the  gentieman 
is  talking,  and  I  wish  again  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  continued  fight  for  what 
is  a  soUd  American  principle. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  his  remart:s.  and  appre- 
ciate, too.  his  continued  Intered  in  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  this  problon 
of  Cuba.  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  let- 
ter that  was  sent  to  try  to  encourage 
stronger  action  tn  cutting  off  this  ship- 
ping. I  would  like  to  ask  all  Monbers 
who  are  coocemed  to  Join  me  in  spon- 
sorship of  this  bUl  that  I  introduced  a 
number  of  days  back,  H.R.  7687,  which 
has  as  Its  purpose.  In  effect,  the  closing 
of  American  ports  to  the  ships  of  any  na- 
tion which  allows  any  of  its  shipe  to  go 
into  Cuba.  This  is  the  only  way  we  are 
g(dng  to  be  able  to  cut  it  off.  Halfway 
measures  are  not  going  to  work.  We 
have  seen  our  Government  make  repre- 
sentations to  some  of  these  so-called 
allies  and  other  friends  of  ours,  asking 
them,  "Wont  you  please  cut  off  your 
shipping  to  stop  Russia  from  building  up 
Cuba?  Won't  you  please  stop  your  ship- 
ping to  Cuba?" 

"nicy  say,  "Oh.  well,  we  would  like  to 
help  you.  but  somehow  we  Just  can't  go 
this  far." 

The  administration  took  a  halfway 
step  in  saying  that  any  ship  that  goes 
into  Cuba  eannot  come  into  an  American 
port  after  that  for  120  days.  Well,  it  is 
very  easy  to  get  around  that  They  sim- 
ply let  one  ship  do  that  while  all  the 
other  ships  come  into  American  ports 
and  carry  on  all  the  trade  they  want  to. 

I  think  we  ought  to  let  them  make  a 
quick  decision  as  to  whether  they  want 
to  trade  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  whether  they  want  to  trade  with 
Russia  and  Cuba.  The  best  way  to  do 
it  is  for  the  Congress  itself  to  take  action: 
to  say  that  this  is  the  congressional  in- 
tent, this  is  going  to  be  the  law,  this 
is  what  we  want  done.  We  want  our 
Ain«>H#!An  ports  closcd  to  any  ship  from 
any  nation  if  it  permits  any  one  of  its 
ships  to  go  into  Cuba  canying  these 
Russian  goods. 

The  Congress  can  do  this.  And  I  so- 
licit the  support,  as  I  am  sure  we  have  it 
here  in  the  Congress,  of  other  Members 
to  unite  in  Jotait  sponsorship  of  this  ap- 
proach. Let  us  pass  a  law  to  cut  off  this 
shinning.  Let  them  (ipiickly  make  their 
deeision,  and  I  am  sure  it  win  be  qukkly 
done,  because  any  country  which  has 
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large  trade  with  the  United  States  will 
make  that  decision  very  quickly;  because 
all  of  the  trade  to  Cuba  rQ>res»)ts  only 
about  1  percent  of  their  trade.  And  yet 
look  what  it  is  doing  in  taking  the  burden 
away  from  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
things  I  think  we  can  do  in  the  Congress 
quickly  to  show  our  intent,  just  as  we 
did  when  we  passed  that  bill  some  time 
back,  when  we  said  that  we  wanted  to 
prevent  Cuban  goods  from  coming  into 
this  country.  When  this  House  unani- 
mous^ passed  that  bill,  inunediately 
after,  even  though  it  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  pass  the  Senate  because  it  was 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress, 
the  Executive  immediately  recognized 
the  intent  of  the  congressional  bill  and 
cut  off  that  trade.  So  we  can  direct 
policy  here  by  taking  some  positive  ac- 
tion.  The  American  people  want  it. 

I  certainly  want  to  compliment  all  of 
my  colleagues  from  all  over  this  coun- 
try who  are  sufficiently  concerned  about 
this  problem  to  speak  up  and  to  demand 
some  aeticm  and  some  leadership  to  get 
rid  of  Castro  and  communism  in  this 
hemisphere. 

I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  from  Florida  who  has 
been  a  champion  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  action  on  Cuba.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fobk- 

MANl. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weaves] 
and  the  gentieman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Maksh]  for  spearheading  this  discussion 
today  to  offer  some  constructive  pro- 
posals and  ideas  to  do  something  about 
the  deplorable  situation  in  Cuba. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
entering  into  this  discussion,  opening  it 
up  for  review  in  the  way  they  have.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  more 
concerned,  more  deeply  concerned,  with 
this  situation  that  faces  us  in  Cuba  and 
in  fact  around  the  world,  than  they  are 
with  any  other  problem  with  which  this 
country  Is  faced  today.  The  American 
people  want  some  positive  action  here. 
I  think  the  people  aroiuid  the  world  are 
watching  the  United  States  to  see  what 
we  are  going  to  do. 

This  is  not  Just  a  Commimist  buildup 
in  Cuba.  It  is  not  just  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  that  we  are  talking  about, 
but  this  is  a  threat  to  the  entire  free 
world.  I  think  tiiat  the  prestige  of 
America  started  into  a  sharp  decline  at 
the  time  we  allowed  the  Russians ''to 
build  up  their  Communist  foothold  in 
this  hemisphere.  I  think  this  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  de 
Oaulle  now  wants  to  build  up  his  nuclear 
force  in  France.  If  America  does  not 
have  the  guts  and  the  willingness  to 
stand  up  for  freedom  when  communism 
is  established  90  miles  off  our  shores,  are 
we  going  to  have  guts  enough  to  stand 
up  and  help  the  countries  of  Europe 
when  the  Russians  push  communism 
into  their  coimtries?'  I  do  not  blame  Mr. 
de  Oaulle.    If  I  were  in  France  or  in 


any  other  free  country  I  think  I  woidd 
take  a  second  look  at  it,  too,  when  we 
say  we  are  for  freedom  and  yet  allow 
the  Communists  to  establish  the  foot- 
hold that  they  now  have  in  Cuba. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  cor- 
rect in  sasring  that  they  are  tired  of  this 
business  of  being  concerned  with  how 
popular  we  are  instead  of  how  right  we 
are,  and  they,  as  do  I,  believe  that  the 
Kennedy  brothers  ought  to  get  as  tough 
with  Castro  and  conununism  as  they  did 
with  the  American  steel  industry. 

I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
have,  for  over  a  year,  reconunended  pos- 
itive action  in  Cuba  by  establishing  an 
economic  blockade  of  Cuba,  initiation  of 
hard-hitting  negotiations  with  our  Al- 
lies to  stop  trade  and  aid  to  Cuba,  and 
the  recognition  of  a  free-Cuban  Gov- 
ernment in  exile,  including  the  granting 
of  technological  and  military  assistance 
if  necessary  to  help  the  Cuban  people  re- 
gain freedom. 

We  could  squeeze  out  the  Castro-Com- 
mimist  government  now,  and  without 
war,  if  we  would  initiate  action  immedi- 
ately, but  if  we  allow  Castro  to  continue 
to  build  up  his  military  strength  and  the 
Russians  to  solidify  their  position  in  this 
hemisphere,  we  could  be  forced  into  war 
to  rid  ourselves  of  this  Commimist  threat 
on  our  southern  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  part  in  this  discussion 
and  I  commend  my  colleagues  for  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  in  the  very  constructive  manner 
they  have  today. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas  for  his  remarics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  shield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  BrotzmanI. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
this  discussion  with  a  sense  of  great  re- 
sponsibility— also  urgency.  Responsibil- 
ity, because  I  believe  to  be  bom  free  is 
an  accident,  to  live  free  is  a  responsibil- 
ity, to  die  free  is  an  obligation;  urgency, 
because  oiir  Nation  is  involved  in  a  cold 
war  that  can  be  just  as  deadly  to  the 
noble  purposes  of  our  Government  as 
that  tsrpe  of  conflict  proclaimed  by^am- 
ing  miuzles  and  screaming  bombsT 

We  as  a  nation  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  defense,  following  our  policy  of 
deterrence  through  strength,  a  policy 
which  I  support.  But  each  of  us  must 
be  aware  that  this  deterrence  keeps  an 
arena  of  combat  open.  This  is  an  arena 
where  the  fight  is  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men,  and  this  battie  is  being 
waged  around  the  clock.  This  is  a  fight 
where  the  weapons  of  our  opponents  are 
subversion,  propaganda,  lies,  and  brutal- 
ity— ansrthing  to  obtain  their  objectives. 

As  a  Congressman  I  receive  much  mail 
from  my  constituents  decrying  our  lack 
of  foreign  policy,  or,  in  the  alternative, 
frustration  over  our  schizophrenic  pol- 
icy. We  are  supporting  a  coalition  with 
Communists  in  Laos,  yet  we  fight  against 
Conununists  in  Vietnam.  The  adminis- 
tration vows  determinedly  to  rid  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  Communist 
domination,  yet  we  erect  insimnountable 
obstacles  against  anti-Castro  forces  who 
want  to  rid  themselves  of  this  savage, 
godless  ideology. 

In  making  these  remarks  and  Joining 
with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 


aisle,  my  intention  is  to  make  construc- 
tive and  affirmative  suggestions  concern- 
ing ways  in  which  I  believe  otu-  policy 
can  be  made  realistic,  can  be  made  effec- 
tive and  demonstrative  of  the  leadership 
we  must  assume.  In  this  context  I  ob- 
ject strongly  to  a  statement  recentty 
made  Iqr  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy.  the  Presi- 
dential adviser  on  foreign  poUcy. 

Speaking  on  a  panel  conducted  by  the 
UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  refer- 
ring to  Cuba,  Mr.  Bundy  said: 

Honest  critics  should  say  whether  they 
prefer  these  acts  of  war  to  the  Kennedy 
policy. 

ImpUdt  in  this  statement  is  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  no  action  that 
can  be  taken,  no  alternative,  no  improve- 
ments made  between  our  "wait  and  see" 
policy  and  war.  I  submit  that  a  posi- 
tive, afOrmative  program  in  this  area 
would  lessen  the  chances  of  war,  not  in- 
crease them.  I  further  sulxnit  that  this 
"all  or  nothing"  approBM^h  of  Mr.  Bundy's 
does  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  building 
a  sound,  effective  Cuban  policy,  free  from 
unbridled  partisanship. 

Last  April,  Freedom  House,  in  ccdlabo- 
ration  with  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
a  Free  Cuba,  lnt>ught  together  a  group 
of  nonpartisan  experts  who  studied  the 
Cuban  problem.  One  conclusion  of  that 
group  bears  directly  on  this  subject: 

The  net  effect  of  examining  such  factors 
is  to  suggest  that  a  simple  policy  of  risk 
avoidance  can  lead  only  to  the  certain^  of 
a  worsening  position  tor  the  Unltad  States. 
Indeed,  It  Is  more  likely  that  an  improvement 
of  our  position  wUl  occur  only  from  a  process 
of  Intelligent  risk  taking.  This  was  demon- 
strated in  the  October  confrontatloii.  The 
administration  took  manageable  rUkM  rather 
than  accept  the  certainty  that  the  nuclear 
balance  wotild  swing  in  Russia's  direction 
and  that  Khrushchev's  capability  for  black- 
mail and  attack  would  be  increased  by  the 
presence  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba.  Unfor- 
timately,  while  it  was  clearly  willing  to  take 
risks  in  order  to  obtain  a  Soviet  iriedge  of 
an  inspected  withdrawal  at  the  missiles, 
there  was  not  wUlingness  to  take  the  risk 
of  a  foUow  through.  Is  there  any  practical 
value  in  running  risks  to  gain  a  pledge,  and 
running  no  risks  to  enforce  it? 

A  brief  look  at  any  map  or  globe 
clearly  shows  the  importance  of  the  is- 
land of  Cuba  in  relation  to  the  challenge 
that  faces  the  United  States,  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  and  the  free  world. 
The  important  cities  and  military  instal- 
lations of  the  United  States  mainland 
are  now  open  to  Soviet  attack  by  con- 
ventional wee^wns,  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  building  large  stores  of  long 
range  Russian  weap<»s. 

The  island's  proximity  to  the  United 
States  makes  it  an  ideal  base  from  which 
oiu*  radtto  and  television  frequencies  can 
be  jammed.  Evidence  indicates  the 
strong  possibiUty  that  Cuba  is  already 
being  used  as  a  base  for  Russian  sub- 
marines. But  of  equal  importance,  or 
perhaps  of  more  importance  at  this  Junc- 
ture of  American  history,  is  the  obvious 
fact  that  this  island  is  a  launching  pad 
for  subversion  for  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  particularly  for  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

The  evidence  is  also  overwhelming 
that  Cuba  is  being  used  as  a  training 
school  for  subversion.  An  t-natkm  com- 
mittee of  the  Organisation  of  American 
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60.000  are  rq  orted  to  be  In  Cuba. 

niere  are  i  lany  changes  In  policy  that 
voold.  In  mr  opinion,  strengthen  our 
worid  posttloi  t,  reestabUdi  our  leadership 
In  ttie  Weste  n  Bemlqihere.  and  which 
woidd  remov;  *^bverslon  University" 
tran  our  bac  i  doorstep. 

First,  it  is  1  npe^ve  that  we  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  government,  put  ourselves 
unequlvocaDj  and  unflizMdilngly  on  the 
side  of  the  C  iban  people  n^o  are  willing 
to  fight  for  their  freedom.  I  recently 
talked  to  a  large  number  of  political 
exiles  at  Qua:  ttanamo  Naval  Base,  llielr 
message  was|dear  and  convincing: 


Belp  v»  get 

«  wlU  take 


There 
ptet  those 


Khriisheher  out  of  Cuba  and 
of  Castro  ourselves. 


It  is  watttt  »nate  that  it  is  necessary 
for  this  Nat  on  to  make  a  declaration 
measured  against  the  min- 
dples  of  llbgrty  that  presided  at  our 
Urth  and  thpit  have  been  our  heritage, 
be  no  question  that  we  sup- 
ho  light  for  freedom  and 
who  live  and  rule  by 
tyranny.    TUis  has  always  been  our  na- 


at  this  evening  you  go  down 
and  read  the  firm,  un- 
edge  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
hat  magnificent  memorial. 


I  suggest 

to  Haines 

equivoeating 

Inscribed  in 

for  all  to  see  knd  savor 

Z  h*Te  avi  m  upon  the  altar  of  Ood 
Stvnal.  bast  11^  against  every  form  of 
granny  over   he  mmd  of  man. 


Unfortunately,  our  past  actions  re- 
garding Cuba  bear  bitter  fruit.  The 
n^«Ar^»Miumt  of  QUI  denuuids  for  on-site 
iavectlons,  the  apparent  willingness  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  Communist 
control  of  Cuba,  the  chastisement  of 
Cuban  exile  groups,  the  forsaking  of  the 
clear-cut  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine— all  these  individual 
actions  form  a  composite  picture  that 
leaves  serious  doubt  as  to  how  far  we  will 
actually  go  to  defend  freedom  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Such  a  declaration  of  support  for  those 
Cuban  patriots  would  serve  notice  to  tbe 
world  that  we  are  ready  to  reassume  the 
robes  of  leadership.  It  would  do  much 
more— it  would  serve  notice  to  those 
brave  Cuban  people  that  they  do  not  fight 
akme  and  that  their  cause  does  not  go 
unnoticed  at  our  counsel  tables. 

One  of  the  great  shortcomings  of  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  our  apparent 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  tbe  undeniable 
fact  that  there  is  in  progress  today,  at 
this  very  momoat.  an  impressive  revolt 
in  CidML  The  Castro  movement  has 
failed  utteiiy  and  miserably  to  capture 
the  support  of  the  Cuban  pe<vle.  Cuba 
was  not  a  eme  of  "stomach  communism" 
twiHf^ity  as  many  people  mistakenly  be- 
Ueve.  Rather.  Castro's  rise  to  power  and 
with  him  communism,  was  caused  by  the 
middle  and  unDer  classes  being  williiog  to 
accept  the  benefits  of  freedom  without 
aswmiing  the  attendant  reeponsibiliUes. 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  our  foreign 
poUey  ardiitects.  do  not  appreciate  fully 
the  valiant  struggle  being  waged  every 
hour  around  tbe  clock  by  Cuban  peasants 
and  patriots,  yet  no  evidence  of  that 
awareness  is  manifest.  These  Cuban 
liborty  fighters  desperately  need  physical 
help— food,  arms,  ammunition — the  tools 
of  guerrilla  warfare.  In  the  absence  of 
that  help,  they  are  eqiially  desperate  for 
our  moral  support  They  need  to  know 
that  in  spirit  we  are  fighting  by  their 
side,  yet  they  have  not  received  that 
assurance. 

The  story  of  those  fighting  for  free- 
dom in  Cuba,  a  David  and  Ooliath  battle, 
is  an  Inwlrtng  one.  In  order  to  put  this 
story  into  proper  perq;)ective.  I  think  we 
must  look  at  the  earlier  Castro-led  re- 
volution. It  is  not  correct  to  assume 
that  the  pre-Castro  Cuba  was  a  nation 
of  impoverished  peasants,  on  the  brink 
of  mass  revolt.  This  is  a  beguiling  no- 
tion, but  it  simply  is  not  right.  Pre- 
Castro  Cttba  was  no  paradise,  no  home  of 
economic  and  social  democracy,  but 
neither  was  it  a  sink  of  poverty  and 
misery.  Its  per  capita  income  was  much 
higher  than  that  of  post-war  Japan  and 
about  on  a  par  with  post-war  Italy. 
Many  of  these  peasants  no  doubt  were 
misled  by  the  demogoglc  Castro  who 
represented  that  they  were  at  that  time 
fighting  for  their  Individual  liberty,  when 
in  fact  the  Communist  conspiracy  was 
lurking  in  the  wings. 

Cuban  resistance  started  almost  the 
day  the  true  facts  were  known.  As  early 
as  December  14. 1960.  Castro  proudly  an- 
nounced that  all  counter  revolutionaries 
had  been  wiped  out.  He  has  made  the 
same  claim  several  times  in  the  past  2 
years.  Tet  the  current  revolt  persists 
and  grows  in  size. 


Castro  himself  Is  authority  for  the 
proof  of  Its  growth.  On  June  18  and 
again  on  June  27  of  this  year,  he  an- 
nounced that  half  the  counterrevolu- 
tionary bands  in  one  province  had  been 
eliminated — 14  in  number.  Accepting 
Castro's  statement  at  face  value,  simple 
mathematics  indicate  14  bands  of  pa- 
triots remain  in  this  single  province — and 
there  are  •  other  provinces  in  Cuba. 

The  story  of  this  sabotage  is  revealed  in 
cold  facts.  Listed  below  are  the  sugar 
production  figures  for  the  last  6  years: 

lintooa] 

1868 •.•10.600 

1959 6.788, 100 

1980 6. 688. 900 

1961 i 8, 567,  SOO 

1903 4. 893. 100 

1983  (estimated) 8,000.000 

Castro  first  came  to  power  in  January 
1959.  Only  seven  sugar  miUs  were  seized 
by  him  in  this  year,  so  most  of  the  sugar 
was  produced  under  private  Industry. 
In  1960.  following  the  harvest.  Castro 
confiscated  aU  the  mills,  and  in  1961  he 
declared  free  operation— no  quotas— and 
every  stalk  of  cane  was  cut.  Conse- 
quently, the  1962  crop,  harvested  in  1963. 
was  the  first  Commuhist  sugar  harvest 
That  crop  was  less  than  half  the  peak 
production  of  1961. 

The  means  by  which  this  reduction  in 
production  occurred  is  a  story  of  courage 
and  ingenuity.  Much  of  the  sabotage 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  ele- 
mentary process  of  setting  the  canefields 
on  fire.  One  successful  technique  Is  a 
vignette  of  persistence.  The  peasants 
catch  rats,  tie  a  rag  to  the  tail,  soak  it  in 
gasoline,  set  It  afire  and  send  the  rat 
scurrying  through  tiie  fields.  The  im- 
mediate result?  As  if  by  magic  a  series 
of  fires  win  spring  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  fields,  destroying  sugar.  The  long- 
range  result?  Another  blow  to  Commu- 
nist control. 

The  government  of  Las  Villas  Province 
recently  admitted  that  5  million  arro- 
bas  of  cane  had  been  burned.  Since 
one  arroba  equals  25  pounds  of  sugar, 
the  sabotage  efforts  of  Cuban  peasants 
in  a  single  province  translate  into  125 
million  pounds  of  sugar. 

Another  means  of  sabotage  used  by 
coimt^evolutionaries  is  the  simple 
technique  of  refusing  to  work.  The 
effect  of  this  "stay  away"  strike  is  most 
apparent  in  the  operation  of  the  sugar 
grinding  machinery.  Once  the  grind- 
ing machine  starts  during  the  sugar  sea- 
son it  is  necessary  that  it  stay  in  constant 
operation  day  and  night  until  tbe  grind- 
ing is  completed.  It  becomes  econom- 
ically prohibitive  to  start  and  stop  the 
machines.  Yet  the  reports  of  delays 
that  are  heard  over  the  Communist  radio 
network  tell  the  story  of  Communist  fail- 
ure. For  a  single  example,  this  report 
was  heard  from  Dos  Amigas  in  Orients 
Province: 

Closed.  Time  lost,  24  hours.  Reason:  no 
cane  cutters. 

Total  time  lost  for  February  and  March. 
500  hours. 

Each  of  these  delays,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  them,  demonstrate  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Communist  Party  to  terrorise 
the  Cuban  peasant  into  submission. 
Conversely,  it  is  notice  to  all  who  will 
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look,  that  fheae  people  are  fighting  and 
will  oonttnua  fighting  tyranny. 

TestimoDy  to  the  sueoess  of  the  revolt 
cornea  from  the  t(9  CidMn  eOdalB  tbem- 
Bdvea.  Bigoberto  Vsmandea,  the  head 
of  the  regime^  ao-ealled  "labor  service" 
said  that  even  the  "volunteers'*  were 
sabotaging  the  canefields.  "It  is  neces- 
sary to  rotete  volunteer  sugarcane  cut- 
ters and  laborers,  then  put  others  who  do 
not  resist  to  cutting  the  cane.  We  will 
not  continue  the  dangers  that  cause  the 
loss  of  grinding  of  sugar  and  put  our 
revolution  in  danger."  he  stated. 

Commonist  Party  Secretary  Pdipe 
Torres  said: 

yolunteers  are  deaertlng  their  labor  and 
even  thoaa  staying  In  the  caneflelds  are  re- 
fusing to  work. 

On  April  SO.  1963,  Minister  of  Industry 
Ernesto  GKievara  described  the  frustra- 
tion that  besets  the  Communist  leaders 
when  he  stated  almost  plaintively: 

We  must  look  carefully  to  find  out  where 
the  canecutters  have  deserted  to. 

No  leas  than  Raul  Castro  has  said: 

We  have  aa  economic  problem  ot  the  great- 
est nature.  The  regime  mobUlaed  60.000 
vorkacs  Snm  other  Joba  and  amt  them  to 
the  fleldr  as  permanent  volunteer  canecut- 
ters but  deq>lte  their  help  and  deq>ite  every- 
thing we  have  not  been  able  to  maintain 
normal  sugar  grinding. 

Finally  I  dte  the  bearded  leader. 
FiAel  Castro  made  tiie  following  stete- 
ment  on  return  from  his  recent  visit  to 
Russia.  It  takes  no  great  insight  to  im- 
agine the  conversation  between  Castro 
and  Khrushchev  that  prompted  this  re- 
mark: 

We  have  not  compiled  with  our  sugar 
commitments  for  various  reasons  known  to 
all  of  us.  We  have  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance  of  $200  million  a  year. 

The  same  story  of  sabotage  can  be 
written  concerning  the  other  Cuban 
crops.  In  195S  the  tobacco  productton 
was  628  million  units  for  export  and 
domestic  consumption.  In  19S9,  Castro's 
first  year  of  power,  productton  fell  to 
322  milUon  units  and  exports  fell  from 
79  8  million  to  69.8  million  units.  In 
1960.  exports  dropped  to  54.6  million 
uiits,  and  in  1961  they  fell  to  32.7  million 
units.  An  article  in  Cuba  SociaUsto,  an 
official  government  magaalne,  said: 

Ihe  export  of  cheap  t6baoco  haa  fallen 
daring  1061  and  1962  to  a  level  of  about  33 
million  cigars  with  a  valtie  of  only  $6  mU- 
llon. 

The  production  of  coffee  Is  not  a  major 
crop  for  Cuba,  but  an  interesting  story 
lies  in  this  area.  Coffee  is  produced  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  Cuba,  best 
suited  to  counterrevolutionary  activities. 
At  first,  the  peasants  broke  the  limbs  off 
the  coffee  trees  and  production  dropped 
to  almost  nothing.  Consequentiy,  the 
Castro  government  has  moved  these  peo- 
ple to  the  collective  farms  on  the  plains 
and  sent  ci^  workers  to  the  mountains. 
They  still  are  not  trusting  of  them,  how- 
ever, so  they  work  in  groups  of  not  larger 
than  10.  Of  the  10  workers,  the  No.  1 
worker  is  a  government  man,  the  No.  2 
is  a  Cuban  0-2  employee,  and  the  third 
is  a  Young  Communist  The  productton 
of  coffee  has  not  increased  despite  these 
measures. 


Even  in  this  sea  of  heartbreak,  there 
are  -islands  of  humor,  caused  by  the 
Communist  f  rastration.  Recently  this 
story  appeared  in  the  Communist  Cubui 
paper  "Hay."  The  colimm  called  **A 
Thousand  Eyes"  r^;>orts  that  a  comrade 
ea  duty  in  a  warehouse  was  cleaning  his 
boots.  He  ms  using  gasoline.  Th^i  he 
lit  a  cigarette  and  inadvertently  threw 
the  lighted  mat^  directly  Into  the  gas 
can,  causing  a  fire  of  $100,000  magnitude. 
lite  article  tersely  cautioned  against 
such  negligence. 

If  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  effective- 
ness of  this  sabotage  activity  by  the 
Cuban  pet^le.  consider  Castro's  repres- 
sive order  988: 

Anyone  eau^t  burning  cane,  giving  one 
mouthfiil  of  food  to  Cuban  revolutlooary 
bands  or  giving  assistance  to  gtierrllla  bands 
la  to  be  ahot  within  48  hours. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day writtm  a  letter  to  Secretory  of  State 
Rusk  aa  fidlowa: 

Dbab  Ida.  Bksbtabt:  Evidence  clearly 
shows  that  Cuban  patriots  are  in  an  Im- 
preaalve  stage  of  revolt  against  Castro's 
Oooamunlst  government,  wm  you  send  to 
m*  the  noadasBlfled  mass  of  evidence  your 
Department  has  oompllad.  detailing  the  ex- 
tent ot  this  revolt?  I  also  ask  that  you  make 
this  infonnatioa  available  to  the  peopla  of 
the  United  Statea  and  to  the  world.  I  make 
this  request  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  freedom's  fight,  whether  It  be  heralded 
by  the  boom  of  cannons  on  the  battlefield,  or 
the  lonely  stillness  of  sabotage  and  guetrUla 
warfare,  ahould  be  told.  The  world  ahould 
know  when  there  is  concwted,  effective  op- 
poaltl<«i  to  the  Communist  conq>lrac7. 

9.  Tlioee  Cubans  who  are  fighting  need  to 
know  that  you  and  the  Amertcan  people  are 
aware  of  their  valiant  efforts.  Since  last 
October  we  have  not  indicated  by  our  actions 
that  their  fight  Is  our  fight. 

3.  The  people  of  the  Latin  American  ooun- 
tries  who  are  subjected  to  Communist  sub- 
versions with  ever-Increasing  intensity 
should  know  what  their  Cuban  neighbors, 
already  under  the  Soviet  fist,  are  doing  to 
rid  themselves  of  its  punlshmmt.  Thtij 
will  be  awakened  to  the  dangw  before  it  is 
too  late. 

4.  Tiie  American  people  should  know  the 
fight  is  being  waged.  We  need  desperately 
to  affirm  our  determined  opposition  to  Soviet 
intrusion  in  our  hemlq>here.  Our  "wait  and 
see"  policy,  coupled  with  praninent  domes- 
tic issues  have  driven  the  Cuban  problnn 
from  the  front  pagea.  Tet  who  can  deny 
the  stake  the  American  people  have  in  a 
correct  aolutlon?  You  and  Z  are  working 
for  them — they  have  a  right  to  know. 

5.  This  disclosure^  accompanied  by  the 
firm  declaration  that  we  are  on  the  side  of 
the  Cuban  people  fighting  Castro  wiU  serve 
notice  to  the  world  that  we  ara  ready  to  re- 
assume  leadership  for  the  eause  of  liberty, 
freedom,  and  dignity  of  man. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  jrield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  [lufr.  Wkavkr]  and  those 
who  have  Joined  in  continuing  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  dangers  of  a  Ccmimu- 
idst  base  existing  here  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  gentieman  fnxn  0(do- 
rado  [Mr.  Brotocaii  ]  who  Just  concluded, 
called  to  the  attentton  of  the  House  a 


repcfrt  issued  reeentiy  by  tiie  Organlaa- 
tlon  of  American  Stotea. 

I  would  Uke  to  remind  the  gentieman 
and  the  Congreas  of  the  hearings  con- 
ducted tn  February  and  early  March  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amertoaa 
Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  Castro-Communist  sub- 
version to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  report  that  was  issued  following  those 
hearings,  m  that  report,  the  subcom- 
mittee members  pointed  out  that  while 
Latin  America  has  been  a  target  for 
Communist  conquest  since  the  early 
1920's  with  the  coming  into  power  of 
Fidel  Castro  In  Cuba  to  1959  the  existence 
of  an  openXkmaX  baae  to  the  heartland 
of  the  Americas  brought  a  grave  new 
dimension  to  the  Communist  threat  to 
the  toter-American  system. 

From  its  Inception  the  Castro  regime 
has  sought  to  export  revolution  to  othes 
countries  of  the  hemlqihere.  Direct 
military  efforts,  to  the  form  of  small  rribel 
force  landings  to  the  hanlq>here,  failed 
to  1959.  Cuba  then  rapidly  became  a 
base  for  subversion  and  guerrilla  trato- 
Ing,  as  wdl  as  propaganda  campaigns 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  exlstoit  Latin 
American  governments. 

By  1960,  Soviet  and  outside  Commu- 
nist influence  and  control  over  the  Cas- 
tro revcdutionary  apparatus  had  become 
obvious.  In  December  1961,  when  the 
Cuban  dictotor  proclaimed  his  allegiance 
to  the  Mandst-Leninlst  doctrtoe,  his  ap- 
peal to  todlgenous  non-Communist  ele- 
ments to  Latin  America  diminished,  but 
the  campaign  to  export  revolution  by 
subversive  aggression  was  totenslfied. 

This  stepped-up  campaign  conttouea  to 
be  carried  out  by  three  basic  means: 
Plrst,  exploitotion  of  nationalist  and  ul- 
tra leftist  groups;  second,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  propaganda;  and,  third,  the  to- 
tensive  ideological  Indoctrination  and 
development  of  antlgovemment  forces 
through  guerrilla  training. 

T^ese  and  other  obaervattons  are  con- 
tained to  the  subcommittee's  report, 
which  I  mentioned  a  few  memento  ago. 
as  well  as  recommendations  which  sub- 
committee monbers  felt  would  be  help- 
ful to  combating  subversive  actlvitiea 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  I  commend 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  both  the 
printed  hearings  on  Castro-Communist 
subversion  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  the  rq^ort  that  followed  those  hear- 
ings. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Weavkr]  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SkldxhI. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield  for  one  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Tes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROOESiS  of  Florida.  I  just  want 
to  say  I  know  of  no  Member  who  haa 
been  more  diligent  to  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  Cuban  iHX>bl^n  than 
the  gentieman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SbldkhI.  His  work,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  America  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  a  posi- 
tion where  he  has  been  able  to  become 
knowledgeable  on  what  is  being  done  and 
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ship  and 
Mr.TOi 

fcnttanan 
Mr.  WZA 


wlMt  te  not  be  Df  done,  and  eerUlnly  his 
leadenhip  bai  been  belpful  In  trying  to 
irUm  nne  pc  littve  polky  into  ao  many 
thiva  thai  w  Dd  to  be  done.  Icortalnly 
want  to  Join  1 1th  olher  MeaabeM  of  ibe 
Booae  In  eooupendlng  his  strong  Interest 
andtoadi        ^ 

Mr.  WSAV^R.    I  too  coniinwMl  the 
Alabama  for  hia  leartrr- 
oonunent  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
for  one  eoauBcnt? 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  TOUNC  ER.  The  other  day  when 
Castro  annaa  leed  be  was  going  to  con- 
itoeate  our  K  ibasay  I  cheeked  with  the 
SUte  Depart!  aent  to  find  out  whether 
any  such  atta  ±  had  ever  been  made  on 
any  of  our  E  nbaasies.  They  came  up 
with  the  repo  t  that  only  in  one  Instance 
was  it  done,  a  ^Hetnam  when  the  Jap- 
anese moved  a,  they  did  take  over  tem- 
porarily our  imhassy  In  Saigon.  How- 
ever, in  no  otljer  case  did  it  happen.  The 
not  bother  our  Embassy 
The  Italians  did  not 
neither  did  the  Ji^ianese 
In  Tokyo.  sVen  the  Chinese  have  not 
made  a  move  it  all  toward  our  Embassy. 
It  seems  to  m  s  this  Is  a  direct  attack  on 
the  United  8t(  ktes  Just  the  same  as  if  they 
attacked  Mta  Dl.  or  Washington,  or  an^ 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  because 
that  fftrnkfiMT  is  the  United  States. 

I  certainly  regret  that  our  President 
and  our  8ec«tary  of  State  have  not 
made  a  very  itrong  and  determined  ef- 
fort to  see  tbi  t  if  this  confiscation  is  go- 
ing to  procee  1.  then  I  think  we  have  to 
take  some  dlx  set  action., 

Mr.  WEARIER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Cilifomia  for  his  observa- 


Qexmans  did 
during  the 
bother  it  and 


Mr.  Speake '.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gen  leman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
yielded  40  minutes  so  he 


jrield  to  other  Members  of 
he  subject  of  the  cold  war 


Qnaoirs]  be 

may  in  turn 
Congress  on 
In  Cuba. 

The  SPEA^XR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  t  le  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pttinsy  vanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  aXBBi  >va.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  ths  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mi  WftAVB]  for  jrieldlng  me 
this  time.  1  want  to  compliment  my 
colleagues  fog  the  very  forceful  and  cer- 
tainly the  vei  r  nonpartisan  attitude  that 
has  been  dii  ilayed  here  this  afternoon 
In  discussing  this  problem  which  Is  not 
Just  a  problsm  of  this  administration 
or  of  Florid! .  or  of  the  United  States. 
but  Is  a  prob  em  of  the  whole  free  world. 
It  Is  not  Just  a  problon  of  our  State  De- 
partment, nur  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  State  i.  but  it  is  also  a  problem 
of  this  body.  It  behooves  all  of  us  to  use 
our  most  eoiistraetive  thoughts  and  to 
manage  our  1 1me  so  that  we  will  bring  to 
bear  cm  thlsniost  sensitive  subject  and 
on  this  most  Important  subject  the  best 
thoughts  of  this  body.  It  is  with  this 
In  mind  that 
fore  I  yMd. 


I  make  a  few  remarks  be- 
about  the  possibilities  and 
the  probabllties  and  the  desirabilities 
of  recognista]  r  a  provisional  government, 
or  a  govemn  ent  in  exile  to  represent  the 
Cuban  peopl » during  this  very  strenuous 
time.    I  knew  that  many  people  have 


said  that  this  is  an  unwise  decision  to 
make;  that  we  should  not  get  Involved 
with  any  group  of  refugees,  w  with  any 
other  people  in  trying  to  set  m>  some 
gonremmoit  to  represent  them  while 
Castro  is  in  power. 

But  after  having  read  all  of  their  argu- 
ments and  after  having  read  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side,  and  based  upon 
some  personal  experience  that  I  have 
had  In  woridng  In  this  type  of  situation 
I  believe.  Mr.  Bpeaket.  that  it  would 
be  most  wise  and  most  desirable  for 
this  country  to  recognise  some  provi- 
sional government  to  represent  these 
exiles  and  to  repreaoit  the  people  inside 
of  Cuba  who  are  seeking  freedom.  I 
believe.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  that  this  would 
be  a  step  toward  unity. 

I  know  that  in  the  city  of  Miami  there 
are  as  many  as  25  different  exile  groups, 
freedom-loving  groups  that  need  direc- 
tion and  maintenance  and  stability.  I 
know  in  my  own  city  there  are  freedom- 
loving  groups  of  Cuban  refugees  and 
first  generation  Cubans  who  would  like 
to  work  together  in  throwing  off  Castro- 
ism to  our  hemisphere.  But  all  of  these 
people  seem,  to  be  milling  around  and 
looking  to  someone  else  for  leadership. 
I  say  that  that  leadership  mxist  be  found 
within  them;  it  is  within  the  people  who 
are  now  temporary  visitors  in  our  coim- 
try  as  exiles  and  the  people  who  are 
flghtiny  inside  of  Cuba,  as  Mr.  Brots- 
M  AN  so  ably  pointed  out,  who  will  have 
to  bring  some  direction  and  some  stobil- 
ity  to  this  movement. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  much  better 
if  we  could  recognize  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment inside  of  Cuba.  Maybe  a  few 
months  or  a  few  years  ago  this  would 
have  been  possible,  but  it  will  not  help 
us  at  all  today  to  think  about  the  past. 
We  must  think  about  the  future.  If 
it  is  imposadble,  and  it  is  probably  im- 
possible, to  recognize  this  provisional 
government  In  exile  on  the  island  of 
Cuba,  certainly  we  should  assist  these 
people  to  try  to  set  up  imder  some  dem- 
ocratic process  here  in  this  country  or 
in  one  of  the  other  Latin-American 
countries,  a  unified  front  to  oppose  Cas- 
tro. This  provisional  government  would 
include  within  its  people  who  are  now 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  those  who 
are  now  outside  the  island  of  Cuba.  A 
provisional  government  would  help  in 
establidiing  a  sound  situation  in  Cuba 
after  Castro  leaves  or  after  we  have 
run  Castro  out  of  that  area.  It  could 
set  out  dearly  the  aims  and  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  principles  for  which  a 
new  and  Aree  Cuba  would  stand.  It 
could  set  forth  what  would  be  done 
about  bringing  about  a  firmer  econtany 
on  the  island  of  Cuba;  what  would  be 
done  about  free  elections  in  Cuba;  what 
would  be  done  about  the  whole  cause  of 
freedom  in  Cuba.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment could  establish  a  positive  ideologi- 
cal attack  upon  this  cancer  that  resides 
in  the  island. 

This  govemmoit  in  exile  or  this  pro- 
visional government,  once  set  up.  could 
establish  through  democratic  processes 
its  own  leaders.  It  could,  by  the  use  of 
means  of  communication,  radio  and 
printed  material,  take  the  message  of 
freedom  and  coordinate  the  message  of 


freedom  and  fight  for  freedom  on  the 
island.  It  would  be  such  an  agency  to 
which  this  country  could  legitimately 
lUMler  intemattonal  law  and  under  the 
laws  of  this  country  render  substantial 
economic  and  military  aid.  ' 

But  all  this  WQuld  not  be  enough.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  Is  my  thought  that 
we  to  the  Congress  and  we  in  America 
must  think  about  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen once  we  get  rid  of  Castro. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  area  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  as  was  ably 
pointed  out  to  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee (« Inter-American  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
this  last  February  and  March,  is  ripe  for 
revolution.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
su]n>ls^ing  South  Americans  with  the 
guns,  arms,  and  ammunition  to  carry  on 
a  revolution,  because  about  65  very  vio- 
lent and  semiviolent  revolutions  have  oc- 
curred to  Central  and  South  America 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  they 
already  have  all  of  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition that  they  need. 

From  reading  the  hearings  and  listen- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Johi^MoCone. 
Mr.  Martin,  and  others,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  Central  and  South  American 
people  already  have  the  guns  to  carry 
on  any  kind  of  revolution  they  want  to. 
But  we  have  arms  enough  here  to  our 
country  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism into  Central  and  South  America, 
but  the  real  question  is.  Do  we  have  the 
ideological  strength,  do  we  have  the  de- 
termtoation  to  keep  communism  out  of 
Central  and  South  America?  I  think 
we  do.  but  I  think  we  need  to  take  con- 
structive steps  to  keep  it  out. 

One  of  the  constructive  steps  I  should 
like  to  suggest  would  be  a  vast  speedy 
expansion  of  our  cultiu^  and  educa- 
tional exchange  program  to  Central 
and  South  America.  I  know  that 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Stote  Department 
we  are  now  carrying  on  these  programs, 
but  the  programs  unfortunately  are  not 
enough.  They  are  not  adequately  fi- 
nanced, and  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  also  totroduce 
a  new  program,  a  program  designed  to 
get  very  quickly  to  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  the  future  leaders  of  Central 
and  South  America  by  establishing  a 
{Myogram  that  would  go  to  the  educat(»«. 
the  teachers,  the  instructors  particularly 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  Central  and 
South  America,  to  bring  them  to  this 
country  to  an  exchange  program.  We 
have  brought  c<dlege  professors  here 
with  some  success,  but  let  us  bring  the 
secwMlary  teachers  here  to  demonstrate 
to  them  how  freedom  works  to  our  coun- 
try, to  help  them  take  the  message  of 
freedom  and  a  free  economy  back  to 
those  very  fine  minds  that  are  to  the 
secondary  schools  to  the  Americas. 

We  have  seen  through  the  American 
Field  Services  Program  demonstrated  in 
this  country  the  fine  exchange  program 
where  stodente  come  here  from  all  over 
the  world  as  well  as  the  Americas  to  live 
to  the  homes  of  America.  I  have  seen 
this  is  a  very  wonderful  program  to 
action.  I  urge  the  conttouatlon.  the  re- 
inforcement, and  the  expansion  of  this 
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type  of  program.  We  can  tovlte  those 
stodents  of  high  school  age,  high  school 
seniors  particularly,  before  they  go  to 
college,  to  live  here,  to  see  freedom  as  It 
itetually  w(nks.  to  live  to  American 
homes.  I  know  there  are  many  Ameri- 
can h(»nes  that  will  welcome  the  stodente 
and  have  welcomed  them,  m  this  way 
we  win  have  an  opportunity  of  planting 
in  the  minds  of  these  future  leaders  the 
spirit  or  our  wonderful  American  revolu- 
tion of  freedom  and  equality. 

I  am  adiamed  to  say  that  to  a  nation 
where  we  can  sell  soap,  cigarettes,  whis- 
ky, and  other  things  better  than  any 
other  nation  to  the  world  yet  we  have  ne- 
glected the  <H>PQrtonlty  to  sell  the  mes- 
sage of  the  wmderful  American  revotu- 
Hxm,  this  freedom  revolution,  throughout 
the  world,  and  particularly  throughout 
Central  and  South  America.  It  chagrins 
me  to  recognise  that  while  we  are  mili- 
tarily stixmg  and  sret  we  are  not  ideolog- 
ically strong  and  have  not  used  our 
ingenuity  and  our  wealtti  to  spread  this 
message  of  freedom. 

We,  the  Congress,  have  failed  to  give 
to  the  X7SIA.  for  instance,  sufllcient 
money  for  ito  needs.  Yet  we  spend  more 
money  for  one  nuclear  submarine  than 
we  spend  on  the  whole  Information  and 
education  program  throughout  the  world 
of  spreading  this  idea  of  what  American- 
Ism  and  what  freedom  really  Is.  I  think 
we  need  to  change  this  approach.  We 
must  step  up  our  program  of  informa- 
tion, education,  and  cultural  exchange 
with  the  Americas.  We  can  do  this  by 
bringing  to  more  Latin  American  sto- 
dents  and  teachers  and  sending  them 
more  of  our  stodente  and  teachers.  We 
must  also  step  up  our  program  to  the 
Americas  for  the  Ideological  attack  for 
freedom  through  the  USIA  and  other 
agencies. 

The  responsibility  of  supporting  these 
programs  and  for  creating  new  ones  rest 
with  this  Congress.    We  must  not  f  afl. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  need  to  the  genOeman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Stxhsoh]. 

Mr.  8TINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  yielding  at  this 
potot. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  Cuba's  economic  life  Is 
vitally  dependent  on  certato  major  ez- 
porte  and  a  vast  number  of  Imports. 
The  current  difficulties  to  the  realization 
of  ite  ambittous  todustrialisation  pro- 
gram show  that  the  coimtiy  is  extr^toly 
vulnerable  to  any  toterruption  of  the 
fiow  of  foreign  trade.  Whenever  it  has 
been  possible  to  collect  facte  on  Cuban 
trade,  it  has  become  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Communist  world  is  unable  to 
supply  all  of  the  basic  essentials  so  des- 
perately needed  by  Cuba.  In  pre-Castro 
days,  the  United  Stetes  functioned  as 
major  supplier  and  purchaser  of  Cuban 
needs  and  exports.  Now  that  the  Uhited 
Stetes  embargo  on  Cuban  exporte  and 
importo  is  to  operation  and  the  Sixto- 
Soviet  world  cannot  supply  Cuba's  needs, 
many  free  world  countries  have  st^n^ed 
to  to  take  a  percentage  of  Cuban  trade. 
The  United  Stetes  has  asked  Ito  free 
world  partners  to  assist  to  enforcing  the 
embargo,  but  significant  cooperation  oa 
the  part  of  the  free  world  countries  has 
been  dlsappototlng. 


Mr.  e^Dcaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  tills  point  to  todude  a  list  of  these 
66  countries  that  are  currently  trading 
with  Cuba.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lis- 
ONATx).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  cotmtries  r^erred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

United  States.  Aden,  AustrU.  Belgian- 
Luxembourg.  Denmarlc.  Finland,  France, 
West  Oeirmany.  Greece,  Iceland.  Ireland, 
Italy.  Netberlande.  Norway.  Portugal,  Spain. 
Sweden.  Swltaerland.  Australia.  Cambodia. 
Ceylon.  Hong  Kong.  India.  Jeapui,  Malaya, 
New  Zealand.  Pakistan,  Thailand.  Vietnam. 
Argentina,  Panama,  Surinam,  Uruguay, 
United  Kingdom.  Canada,  Israel,  Sudan, 
Xgypt,  Iran.  Iraq,  Jocdan.  Ualta,  Syria,  Al- 
gnrta.  Cbad,  Guinea,  Iforoooo.  Bhodeaia- 
Nyasaland,  Senegal.  South  Africa.  TunlsU. 
Brasil.  British  Oulana.  Chile.  Colombia, 
CosU  Blca,  Ecuador,  SI  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Jamaica.  Mezloo,  Netherlands  Antilles,  NIm- 
ragua,  Peru.  Trinidad,  Veneeuela. 

Mr.  8TINSON.  Many  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  also  been  providing 
the  necessary  shtos  and  alroraf  t  to  carry 
on  the  trade  and  passenger  tranqx>rt  so 
essential  to  the  survival  of  communism 
toC^ba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  todude  a  list  of  ship- 
ping that  has  been  going  toto  Cuba,  as 
provided  by  the  D^;>artment  of  C(«i- 
merce.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lbomati).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
Mrdered. 

There  was  no  objectton. 

The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Flag  or 


Gro»»\ 


British— Continued 

Unkmoor . 

London  Confidence  (tankmr) 

London  Independence  (tanker)  — 

London  Majesty  (tanker) 

London  Pride  (tanker) 

London  ^lendour  (tanker) -. 

London  Victory  (tanker) 

Lord  Gladstone 

Maratha  Enterprise . 

Oroeeas  Explorer  (tanker) 

Overseas  Pioneer  (tanker) 

Pampas 

Shlenfoon . 

SllTerforce  ^ . 

SUverlake  * 

Tulse  will . — 

Vercharmian . — 

Vergmont  * 

West  Breeee 

Tnngfutary -. 

Ytmglutaton  ^ 


LxBT  or  FfexB  Woau>  and  IPoLma.  Flag  Vbs- 
ssuB  AauvDfo  nr  Cuba  Sntcs  Jamtjast  1, 
1963 

(Bept.  No.  10) 

SaoxiOM  1.  *Tursuaat  to  the  National  Se- 
curity AeUon  liemorandum  Na  310,  dated 
February  5, 196S.  addressed  to  the  Secretary  oC 
State;  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Secretary 
at  Apiculture:  the  Secretary  at  Commerce: 
the  Administrator,  Agency  for  International 
Developaient:  and  the  Administrator,  Oen- 
eral  Services  Administration,  concerning  UJ3. 
Oovemment  shipments  by  foreign-llag  v«a- 
seU  In  the  Cuban  trade,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Is  making  available  to  the  i^ 
proprlate  Departments  the  following  list  of 
vessels  which  have  arrived  in  Cuba  since 
January  1,  IMS,  based  on  information  re- 
ceived through  Jane  14,  196t,  eaehialve  of 
tliose  vessels  that  eaUed  at  Cuba  on  VJB. 
Oovemmsnt-apptoved  noncommercial  voy- 
ages and  those  listed  In  section  a: 

FtAO  or  BcomxBT,  Namb  or  Shxf 


Grou  tomnaoe 
Total,  all  flags  (118  ships)..  901. SSS 

British   (87  ships) 865, 8M 

Ardgem..-.. ._..•.—..—>—-  6.081 

Ardmore .^ 4.664 

AMrowan 7.800 

Arilngton  Court 8.668 

Athekvown  (tanker) 11.140 

Atbeldnke  (tanker) 9.068 

Atbelmare  (tanker) 7.634 

Athelmonarch  (tanker).. 11.183 

Athelsultan  (tankar) 9.149 

Avlsfalth 7.868 

Chlpbee 7.371 

Fir  HUl 7. 119 

nswibnmy 7.807 

Ho  Fung — -—  7, 131 

Ivy  Fair 7.301 


OnA  (30  ships) 344.484 

Aegalon  ^ ^ 7, 389 

Aldebaran  (tanker) 13.807 

Amerloana . .....-_  7. 104 

ApoUon 8, 744 

Capetan  Petros _ 7. 391 

Deepolna : 8.006 

Bfcharls^ 7,349 

Bftyehla^ 7.338 

toabaasy 8. 418 

Gallnl 7. 366 

Gloria 7. 138 

Hydralos  in 5. 239 

King  Theseus . 6.158 

KyraHarlklla 6.888 

Maria  Santa 7.317 

Mastro-Stellos  n 7. 383 

North  Empress 10. 904 

North  Queen  « 8.841 

Pamlt 8.929 

Pantanassa 7. 131 

Pentiope ., —  6. 713 

Perseus  (tanker) 16.883 

PoUus* 8.966 

Polyxeni  » 7, 1« 

Bedestos 6.811 

Selrloe 7,388 

Slrlus  (tanker) 16,341 

Styllanos  N.  Vlassopulos 7>^ 

Tlmlos  SteTTOs  » 5.  r 

Western  Trader 8. 


Lebanese  (19  ships) 138,868 

Akamas 7.385 

Atolos  n 7. 366 

Antonls' 6,388 

Attlr » 8.  *a4 

Carnation 4^884 

Glorgos  Tsakiroglou 7.340 

Bena - -  5.828 

KalUopi  D.  Lnnos  * 5. 108 

Malou 7. 145 

Mantrlc 7,365 

Mousw> 6.984 

NoeUe 7. 351 

Noeml 7,070 

Gigs 1. 189 

Parmarlna 8.721 

Basanl 7.253 

St.  Anthony « 5, 848 

St.  Nicolas 7. 1«» 

Vassilikl » 7, 183 

Italian  (7  ships) 88.415 

AchlUe 8. 868 

AnnaUsa 3,478 

ArMWlla 7, 188 

Cannareglo .  7, 184 

Linda  Olovanna  (Taakw) 8,985 

Naaareno ..._._...-...^...-  T.  178 

San  NIooU  (Tuiker) IS.  461 

See  f  eotnotefl  at  ead  ef  taUe. 
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yalMk  (Tahlps). 


Chopla.. 


(eahipai •e.lM 


Banny  VUdng  (ntm  Bomy) 8.167 

^     ) !».••» 

11.  W4 

».9S3 

) 11.787 

4, 750 


( 
Laktal  (Tahkat) 

PotTcUppwT" 


TufOSlST  (B  «lll|M) 


Otevtet-. 


Dogl  Otok-. 
TMhtaDjlou. 


f^udah  (a  ihlps) 


OMtUlo  Am|ni4l4  . 
8tam  ICadn- 


(aahip*) 


Attantto  Frt«nd 


LHnhardt . 

(laUp) 
(lamp)! 


'Added  to  Rapt 


ttional  Baenlty 
Pebruiry 
eaUeil 
raaeqilxad 
aoramment-  Inanead 


a.  In 

Mo.  sao  of 

vaaaatov^ileh 
IMS.   hmf 
VB 

Dnltod  SUtaa  by 
eoatrol  tbo  Taaaal 
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Mr.  8TINSON.  Mr.  SpMker.  both 
BpAln  And  Mexieo  eurrentty  are  flyinc 
their  tnuoaport  aireraft  Into  Cub*.  In 
addltlim.  Oommiinist  CaechoelOTftklA  «lao 
hme  lt8  alrlinM  aeheduled  Into  Cub*. 

One  of  the  moat  ^eettre  ways  to  stifle 
the  Communisl  dictatorship  in  Cuba 
would  be  to  eliminate  trade  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  to  which  we  are 
currently  giving  our  foreign  aid.  If  we 
were  to  ask  nations  in  the  free  world  to 
stop  trade  and  sfaim>ing  to  Cuba,  some  of 
their  reactions  would  be  that  as  long  as 
the  United  States  is  shipping  material  to 
Cuba  that  they  win  continue  ttiemselves. 
However,  if  the  United  States  were  to 
ceaM  shipping  all  material  to  Cuba  and 
demand  that  other  nations  do  the  same. 
I  believe  that  very  rapidly  we  would  see 
a  oomidete  cessation  of  trade  by  the  free 
world  with  Cuba.  Now  that  the  ransom 
deal  has  been  completed  with  Cuba  and 
they  have  some  $53  million  of  American 
medical  supplies  and  foodstuffs.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  continue  to 
trade  with  them  in  any  way. 

There  is  a  poeslbillty  that  if  we  ask 
some  ol  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to 
stop  trading  with  Cuba  that  they  mli^t 
not  do  80.  Thoefore,  I  am  going  to  pro- 
poM  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  act  that  would  suspend 
an  foreign  aid  for  1  year  to  any  nation 
that  continues  to  trade  or  ship  with  Cuba 
after  60  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
bill.    Tliis  suspension  would  be  renew- 
able if  the  nation  continues  trade  or 
shipping  to  Cuba.    It  seems  inconsistent 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  that 
we  should  help  finance  and  support  those 
naticms  who  are  trading  and  shipping  to 
Cuba  for  profit.    This  is  a  peaceful,  non- 
military,   positive   action  that  will  be 
effective  in  curtailing  communism  in 
Cuba.    I  beUeve  that  this  kind  of  positive 
leadership  will  be  applauded  by  both  na- 
tions of  the  Westom  Hemisphere  and 
those  nations  throughout  the  world  that 
believe    that    communism    should    be 
sUxppeA.    Today,  almost  all  of  the  free 
woiid  countriea  which  are  currently  trad- 
ing and  shipping  to  Cuba  are  receiving 
some  form  of  American  foreign  aid.    Hie 
Iron  Curtain  countries  would  have  an  ex- 
tremely difDcult  time  in  providing  all  of 
the  various  materials  that  are  necessary 
to  keep  fqwimimjMn  aUvc  in  Cuba.    They 
would  also  be  hard  pressed  to  provide  the 
necessary  shipping  to  prewrve  the  trade 
of  Cuba.    If  the  aircraft  of  those  nations 
who  are  receiving  American  aid  did  not 
fly  into  Cuba,  the  flow  of  Communist 
agents  to  the  free  world  would  be  greatly 
curtailed. 

In  addition,  all  nations  currently  per- 
mitting their  ships  and  aircraft  to  travel 
to  Cuba  should  be  denied  access  to  our 
harbors  and  airpnrts. 

These  proposals  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  American  taxpayer's  money 
tnan.  going  to  those  nations  who  would 
knowingly  help  to  preserve  a  Communist 
dictatorshU>  Just  iK>  miles  from  our 
dwres.  . 

Mr.  CRAMBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd?   ^ 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
Shield  to  the  gentleman  from  norlda. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Washing- 


ton [Mr.  SmsoN]  on  his  fine  statement 
with  regard  to  trade  with  Cuba  and  ef- 
forts to  eurtaU  It  I  alao  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  announoemmt  of 
his  intenti<m  to  introduce  an  amrakl- 
ment  to  the  foreign-aid  bill  which  would 
help  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  l^;>eaker.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
familiar  with  the  fact,  and  it  has  dis- 
turbed me.  that  a  number  of  amend- 
ments were  passed  to  the  1963  Foreign 
Aid  Appropriation  Act  which  have  not 
been  foUowed.  which  have  been  openly 
and  notoriously  vlolAted. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscou  to  place  them  in  the  Rac- 
oao.  Public  Law  87-«7a  provided  very 
specifically  that  no  foreign  aid  should 
go  to  any  country  that  did  business  with 
Castro  and  Cuba.  The  act  flatly  banned 
UJ9.  aid  to  a  country  which  pennits  any 
ships  under  its  registry  to  carry  to  Cuba 
petroleum  and  certain  other  goods  of  a 
military  or  stnU«gic  character.  That 
is  an  absolute  ban. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure,  and  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  that  tankers  from  a  num- 
ber of  free  nations  have  been  carrying 
and  are  now  <»rrying — and  have  been 
for  the  past  6  months— fuel  to  Cuba,  in- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom.  Greece. 
Italy,  and  Norway.  However,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  presents  an  absolute 
ban  on  this.  It  is  incomprehensible  that 
aid  should  continue  to  go  to  countries 
that  send  strategic  materials  to  Cuba. 

Tlie  second  provision  in  the  act  pro- 
hibits economic  aid  to  any  country  which 
seUs.  furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  un- 
der its  registry  to  carry  Hesau  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Cuba  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  withhold- 
ing of  such  assifftanf^  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest  and  reports  such 
determination  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ap- 
pn^riations  Cimunittees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  informed 
authoritatively  that  no  such  notifica- 
tion of  such  request  has  been  made  to 
any  of  the  committees  mentioned.  My 
question  is  this:  The  administration  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
passed  in  PubUc  Law  87-872.  Myself 
and  others  have  Joined— I  have  Just 
Joined  today  in  asking  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  inquire  into  what 
right  the  President  has,  if  any.  or  the 
admlnistratloii,  to  violate  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress  which  prohtt)its  foreign 
aid  funds  from  going  to  any  country 
that  does  business  with  Cuba  and  to 
determine  what  actions  can  be  ti^en 
regarding  these  illegal  expenditures  of 
funds. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  any 
administration,  be  it  this  or  any  other, 
which  has  a  mandate  from  Congress 
with  unequivocal  language  that  the 
Chief  Executive  has  the  duty  in  spending 
funds  to  follow  the  mandate  set  out 
by  Cbngress  which,  of  course,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  pec^le  of 
the  United  States  of  America?  Is  not 
the  gentleman  disturbed,  as  I  am.  that 
this  or  any  other  administration  would 
continue  to  permit  trade  by  free  nations 
to  whom  we  are  giving  foreign  aid  with 
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Castro's  Communist  government  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land? 

Mr.  9TINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  up  this  point.  I  have 
to  admit  that  I  have  a  very  difficult  time 
in  understanding  why  the  administra- 
tion has  not  taken  a  more  positive  stand 
in  this  req)ect.  I  believe  we  should  put 
this  amendment  into  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  but  without  an  escai>e 
clause  and  imderscore  the  law,  you  might 
say,  that  has  already  been  enacted. 

I  further  think  we  shoxild  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
so  that  public  opinion  will  be  aroused 
to  the  point  where  they  will  demand 
that  this  foreign  aid  be  stopped  to  these 
countries  currently  trading  with  Cuba. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
bringing  this  information  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rield? 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  am 
very  conscious  of  the  facts  that  ttie  gen- 
tlemen have  brought  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  concerning  limitations  to  for- 
eign aid  appropriations.  They  have 
done  considerable  work  in  reference  to 
the  United  Nations  technical  programs 
and  special  fimd  aid  that  has  gone  in  a 
round  about  way  to  Cuba.  They  have 
Introduced  a  bill  in  this  House  to  limit 
such  appn^rlatlons  to  the  33  Vs  percent 
that  prevails  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the 
United  Nations  are  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
men on  what  they  have  brought  forth 
today,  then,  to  go  back,  in  addition  to 
the  remarks  about  the  situation  of  for- 
eign aid  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  so  beautifully  brought  out,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Od- 
RONsJ.  and  his  remarks  about  the  cha- 
grin he  feels  about  our  lack  of  will  and 
the  deterioration  of  our  backbone  and 
the  lack  of  our  ideology  in  preventing 
these  things,  including  the  sanctity  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  many  others. 
The  review  that  this  group  has  brought 
to  the  floor  today  under  the  special  order 
concerning  everything  from  the  over- 
flights to  the  McCone  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Preparedness  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Forces  Committee,  to  the 
United  Nations  funds  and  the  seizure  of 
OMT  Embassy  by  Cuba's  Castro  and  the 
conspiracy  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Swiss 
can  do  about  it  has  been  enlightening. 
We  pay  tribute  in  spite  of  the  old  Amer- 
ican adage  we  would  rise  in  our  defense 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute.  We  are  the 
Nation  that  sent  the  Marines  to  Tripoli 
under  a  far  less  excuse  than  the  seizure 
of  our  Embassy  in  Havana,  which  is 
American  property. 

What  has  happened  to  the  will,  what 
has  happened  to  our  determination? 
Wherein  lies  the  fault  of  the  people  that 
we  as  Representatives  in  <;ongress  and 
others  do  not  seem  to  realize.  We  should 
cut  off,  as  someone  very  clearly  suggest- 
ed, not  only  the  food  of  Cuba  but  the 
black  gold  that  is  flowing  to  Cuba  in  the 
form  of  oU.  ^ 

We  made  a  good  start  on  this  and  we 
should  see,  by  all  means,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  beautifully  said,  that  the  Red 
Star  in  Cuba  is  in  its  descendancy  and 


let  us  be  careful  to  see  that  it  loses 
brightness  in  going  over  the  horizon. 

Mr.  snNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Many  people  think  that  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  American  people  has  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  where  they  will 
not  fight  anymore.  I  happen  to  disagree 
with  this  philosophy.  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  fight  to 
remain  free  and  have  their  children  live 
in  freedom.  I  think  if  the  decision  were 
to  be  made  by  the  American  people,  we 
would  very  rapidly  see  a  very  tough 
policy  advocated  toward  the  Com- 
munists In  Cuba. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
SpesJcer,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  who  aro 
making  possible  this  special  order  today. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  two  sides  of  the 
aisle  of  this  House  Join  together  in  foro- 
Ing  the  administration  into  legitimate 
action  and  seeing  to  it  that  they  do  not 
go  forward  in  illegitimate  acts.  Does 
any  of  you  have  information  relative  to 
the  Imprisonment  of  Cuban  women?  I 
was  waited  upon  the  other  day  by  a 
woman  who  was  a  Cuban — she  is  now  an 
American,  of  course — and  a  Cuban. 
They  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
women  who  are  imprisoned  in  Cuba  and 
who  are  being  treated  just  awful.  The 
only  other  coimtry  that  could  compare 
wiUi  the  treatment  was  Tiirkey.  I  had 
a  friend  in  a  Turkish  prison  for  3  years, 
and  the  situation  there  was  one  that 
could  not  be  imagined.  The  only  one 
I  have  ever  heard  since  then  that  could 
be  compared  with  the  Turkish  situation 
is  what  is  being  done  to  these  women. 
I  hope  this  group  will  look  into  the  mat- 
ter and  see  what  can  be  done  to  acceler- 
ate some  sort  of  freedom  and  for  some 
kind  of  decent  treatment  for  those 
women  down  there. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington  [Mr.  Stinson]  for 
his  fine  remarics. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, that  very  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  [Mr.  Fuqxta]  who  has  been 
most  active  in  this  fight. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Florida  and 
my  other  colleagues  who  joined  with  us 
today  in  this  bipartisan  effort  to  bring 
to  light  some  of  the  wajrs  in  which  we 
might  rid  ourselves  of  Communism  not 
<mly  in  Cuba  but  in  the  rest  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  here  today  not 
as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  we 
come  here  as  Americans.  It  is  in  this 
light  I  think  that  we  should  attack  this 
problem  which  threatens  the  very  foun- 
dation on  which  this  country  was 
founded.  President  Kennedy  said  dur- 
ing the  October  crisis  in  Cuba  that  the 
greatest  risk  lies  in  not  acting  with  deci- 
siveness. Action  is  required.  This  I 
think  is  the  time  for  this  country  to 
take  decisive  action  in  tnring  to  rid  Cuba 


and  this  hemisphere  of  godless  Com- 
munism. 

It  has  been  said  here  earlier  today 
that  Cuba's  normal  economic  life  de- 
pends (m  certain  major  exports  and  im- 
ports coming  into  that  coimtry  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  seen, 
since  the  Communist  takeover  in  Cuba, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  of  their 
Communist  bloc  countries  that  have 
tried  to  overcome  this  disruption  by  at- 
tempting to  supply  the  essential  foods 
and  other  essential  goods  that  once  came 
from  the  United  States,which  was  one  of 
the  greatest  importers  mto  Cuba.  Cur- 
rently we  have  about  13  Communist 
coimtries  who  are  participating  in  about 
75  to  80  percent  of  the  total  Cuban  ex- 
port and  import  trade.  Wherever  we 
find  the  facts  of  the  Cuban  trade  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  Communist  world  is 
unable  to  supply  them  and  the  cost  is 
too  high  to  supply  the  basic  essentials 
which  are  so  desperately  needed  by  the 
people  of  Cuba.  Since  the  United  States 
placed  an  embargo  oa  Cuban  exports 
and  imports,  the  operati<ms  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  world  cannot  supply  many  of  the 
vital  needs  to  the  people  of  Cuba. 

The  United  States  has  time  and  time 
again  through  our  State  Department 
and  other  means  asked  our  allies  and 
our  partners  of  the  free  world  to  stop 
trading  with  this  Communist  country. 
We  tried  to  enforce  through  all  types  of 
moral  persuasimi,  wa3rs  in  which  we  can 
stop  this  trading  with  our  known  enemy, 
one  that  has  had  missiles  pointed  at  us 
in  the  October  crisis  and  which  has 
caused  the  greatest  amount  of  subver- 
sion in  this  hemisphere  emanating  from 
that  island.  However,  it  has  been  said 
this  met  witii  very  disappointing  success 
and  that  they  continued  to  trade  with 
them. 

I  woiild  like  to  cite  you  some  figures 
of  countries  who  are  our  aUles  in  the 
free  world  and  cite  the  amount  of  trade 
they  are  doing  with  Cuba  and  the  for- 
eie^i  aid  that  these  countries  are  get- 
ting from  this  very  country,  the  United 
States. 

We  are  feeding  the  hand  that  is  feed- 
ing our  en^nies. 

Great  Britain  in  the  year  1962  re- 
ceived $27.5  million  in  foreign  aid.  In 
the  time  between  January  1,  1963,  and 
June  14, 1963,  Great  Britain  had  37  ships 
carrying  355,354  gross  tons  into  Cuba. 

Greece,  one  of  our  other  allies,  re- 
ceived $82.8  million  in  foreign  aid.  In 
this  same  period  of  time,  less  than  6 
months,  they  had  30  ships  carrying  244,- 
484  gross  tons. 

Lebanon,  receiving  $.1  million  in  aid 
had  19  ships  going  into  Cuba  with  125,- 
860  tons. 

Italy,  receiving  $105.3  million  in  for- 
eign aid  had  seven  ships  carrying  53,415 
tons  into  Cuba. 

Poland — there  is  a  question  whether 
they  are  an  ally  or  not.  but  they  are 
receiving  $8.1  million  in  foreign  aid.  In 
this  same  period  they  had  7  ships  going 
into  Cuba  canying  44,734  tons. 

Norway  rec^ved  $24J  million  in  aid. 
They  had  6  ships  going  in  canying  58,- 
359  gross  tons. 

Yugoslavia  had  $116.7  million  in  aid. 
They  had  5  ships  canying  35,841  tons. 
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The  large  far  dgn  aid  this  country  has 
giving  otpcK  countries,  many  of 

with  Cuba,  has  re- 

•oMad  In  our  a  rrent  problem  with  bal- 
ance of  payaci  ts.  it  was  necessary  for 
tida  eountry  to  xtnrow  $500  minkm  from 
the  Intenatlot]  kl  Monetary  Fund  to  as- 
sist us  thsoogh  this  crisis. 

With  all  thi  I  In  mind,  how  can  we 
paiutr  this  ak  to  tbese  countries  who 
in  tun  aid  o«r  enemy? 

The  ttane  has  now  come  that  the  Con- 
tzess  should  ske  positive  action  by 
^mnmntuwxq  thc  I  ocolgn  Aid  Autborlzatlou 
Acttopeohlhtti  id  to  these  countries  who 
centinnetotnu  s  with  Communist  Cuba, 
with  oaravowei  enemy.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  win  a  It,  and  I  win  support  the 
amendment  tc  the  authA'^T"  ♦^*«  act 
when  It  eomce  t  >  the  floor  affecting  these 
countries  that )  jre  receiving  this  aid. 

FRAWrES    P.    BOLTCN.     Mr. 
r.  wiU  tl  a  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUQUA.    Z  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
fromO  iIol 

nun  aes  p.  bolton.  Mr. 

_, .  that   dn  passed  and  what  the 

goitleman  Is  si  ggesting  was  supposed  to 
ba  dosML  The  administration  has  been 
told  that  th^  must  stop  giving  aid  to 
those  countries  who  are  going  against  us 
In  that  partio  las  manner.  What  can 
we  do  f^irther  t » insist  that  the  admlnJs- 
tratleti  obey  tb » law? 
Ifir.  FUQITaT  ^  think  we  should  pass 
it  this  time  and  make 


It  very  dear  t  lat  they  may  not  trade 
vUb  these  otht  r  countries.  Perhaps  we 
should  make  tt  clearer  than  the  amend- 
ment that  we  h  id  to  the  F\ireign  Aid  Au- 
thocliatkm  Act  of  but  year. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Ithank 
^iu>  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEAVE  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  aentlman  from  Vlorfcla  [Mr.  Om- 
BOBBl  an  oddit  anal  10  minntes. 

Mr.  OIBBOl  S.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  wish 
to  congratttlab  my  able  coHeague  from 
FUnrlda  [Mr.  P  Tqul  for  those  very  fine 
and  construe  tye  remarks.  He  so  ably 
pfflP^  out  the  t  this  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  Ameti  a  must  fight  to  do  some- 
thing about  Cu  ml  As  he  so  ably  pointed 
out,  there  are  n  any  things  short  of  fight- 
ing that  we  cot  Id  do  to  tnm  this  cold  war 
In  our  favor.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  be  trap  )ed  by  tlie  old  argument 
that  in  order  t  >  do  something  eoostmc- 
tive  we  must  Ight  or  we  must  invade 
not  the  qnestloir. 
is  what  other  peaceful 
means  we  can  use  to  gain 


we  must 
That  la 
The  qnestlQ  i 
and  ideologica 


of  the  people  In  Central  and   South 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  sueh  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  wy  sUe  and  disttn- 
gulsbed  gentleman  from  Bliaols  [Mr. 

Mr.  RUMSFBUX  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wosdd  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Members  here  today  for  their 
cwtiniiwl  interest  and  concern  in  the 
pR^Uem  of  CidMi.  Let  me  take  a  moment 
or  two  to  attonpt  to  place  the  question 
of  Cuba  In  the  context  of  the  worid 
situation.  I  think  there  Is  a  danger  that 
the  diseussion  today  ooold  leave  the  im- 
pression that  some  had  a  fixation  on 
Cuba,  as  has  been  charged  against  those 
of  us  who  have  studied  and  coocemed 
ourselves  with  this  problem.  I  bdleve 
that  the  question  of  Cidia  is  mudi  more 
important  ttum  simply  Cuba.  It  repre- 
sents, I  believe,  one  specific  Instance  of 
the  sexlons  problem  which  this  Nation 
has  as  a  leader  of  the  firee  world.  I 
would  suggest  that  how  we  conduct  onr- 
sdves  with  respect  to  Cuba  could  do 
mudk  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  hemisphere  and  indeed 
much  of  the  worid. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
the  French  scholar,  Alexis  DcTOcque- 
liDe,  visited  our  country  and  made  the 
foUowIng  prophetle  observation.  He 
said: 

Thore  are  at  the  present  time  two  great 
nstloas  In  tbe  worM.  wblch  started  maa 
dUUieut  pointi,  bat  wem  to  tend  tovazd  tbe 
MOM  and.  I  aOwle  to  the  B«— lane  and  the 
Am„^,M^^w^  Both  of  them  have  grown  up 
«««^>M«««t.  axuL  whilst  the  attenUon  of  man- 
kind was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  sud- 
denly placed  tbemselres  tn  the  front  rank 
amogag  the  nations,  and  the  world  learned 
ot  theSr  eslsteaoe  and  their  gisatnees  at 
the  mam  time.  •  •  •  lUe  Amadoan 
against  tbe  obatadee  wfaicta  nature 
to  hUxK  the  adversartea  of  the  Bias- 
slans  are  men.  The  former  combats  the 
wUdemeas  and  savage  life,  the  latter  elvUlaa- 
tlon  with  an  Its  arms.  The  conquests  of  the 
Americans  are  therefore  g»lned  by  the  plow- 
riMB*.  Theae  of  the  Ruaslanv  by  the  sword. 
The  Angl^Anisrlcaa  rtflaa  upon  psrsonal 
Interest  to  aocompllah  his  enda,  and  gtvea 
tree  scape  to  the  vmgnlded  strength  and 
aommosiseaae  at  the  people;  the  Russian 
centers  all  the  authority  of  society  In  a  single 
arm.  The  principal  Instrument  of  the 
former  U  freedoBo;  and  of  tfw  latter,  servt- 
tade.  Their  starting  point  Is  dUtarent  and 
theSr  seuisss  sr»  aot  the  same.  Ssch  at 
them  seems  marked  out  by  the  wUI  of  Beanren 
to  sway  the  dSstlnIss  ct  hall  the  gtobe. 


fiecdium  tar  tb  t  Cubans  and  for  the  rest 


Through  infiltration  and  control  of 
student  groups,  teachers  unions,  labor 
organisations,  schools,  and  poUtl^  pcu*- 
ties.  the  Communists  are  able  today  to 
achieve  their  goals  by  playing  this  multi- 
headed  network  like  an  orchestra,  vary- 
ing the  mode  of  approach — military, 
paramilitary,  political,  psychological, 
technological,  and  economic — to  suit  the 
problem,  the  time,  and  the  place.  Their 
weapons  are  of  unlimited  variety.  In 
short,  they  score  victories  in  the  cold 
war  because  they  know  they  are  in  it 
and  they  have  polished  the  weapons  nec- 
essary for  victory. 

InexoraUy.  bit  by  bit,  more  pieces  of 
the  free  world  have  been  lost  When- 
ever the  West  has  won  a  round,  as  in 
Korea  or  Ldbanon,  it  was  in  the  defense 
of  the  status  quo.  When  the  Commu- 
nists have  won  a  rotmd,  as  in  Csechoelo- 
vaUa,  China.  Laos,  or  Cuba,  they  have 
gained  access  to  ground  previously  closed 
to  them. 

The  greatest  need  and  the  greatest 
hope  for  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  today  lies  in  the  establishment 
and  fftlf^*^""^^^  of  some  stability  in 
the  world,  partioilarly  in  Latin  America. 
Today,  however,  wm^  wiU  no  longer 
achieve  this  stability.  Much  of  the  world 
unfortimate^  bebeves,  and  with  much 
justification,  that  the  Communists  very 
possibly  could  ultimately  win.  Until  the 
United  States  changes  this  attitude,  this 
atmo«)here,  the  pendulum  will  not  swing 
our  way. 

Today  many  smaller  nations  watch 
and  wait.  Some  are  swinging  to  commu- 
nism. Toehange  this  attitude,  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  demonstrate  a  clear 
desire  and  willingness  to  preserve  free- 
dom. I  believe  sincerely  that  our  posture 
with  respect  to  Cuba  wUI  determine  the 
fate  of  all  Latin  America.  We  need 
deeds  to  convince  the  walvering  nations 
of  our  resolution  and  that  ultimately 
freedom  will  prevaiL 

In  a  report  from  R'eedom  House.  It 
was  stated  that: 

that  a  Soivlet  Cuba 


These  were  DtfToequevflle's  observa- 
tkms  in  1832. 

JtBt  30  years  ago  the  Communist  world 
InehKled  8  mfflkm  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  TO  mfiUan  peoi^e.  Today  it 
faidudes  16  mfmon  square  mfies  of  torf- 
tory  and  the  number  of  human  beings 
behind  tbe  Xron  COrtaln  is  970  mflUon. 
Withtai  four  decades  eonuBunfsBt  has 
grows  from  a  i^eam  bi  Lenin's  eye  to 
tjbBdtaite  dondnatlon  of  almost  1  bfiUon 
people,  mstorians  win  eertafady  ask  the 
qnesUont  wixy  and  bow.  I  believe  the 
principal  iffasor*  for  these  enormous 
gains  has  been  the  Communists'  ability 
to  eoBcefve  ef  this  struggle  for  power 
going  on  In  tbe  world  today  fax  larger 
dimensions  than  Q»  tree  world. 


la  taitolarahia  to  ttw 

The  reasons  bear  upon  our  security 
and  freedom  as  well  as  the  independence 
and  integrt^  of  the  other  nations  in  this 
hemisphere. 

The  facta  abeut  Caatro  and  Cmtimnnlst 
Cub»  are  beyond  debate.  Six  minion  people 
who  won  their  lleedom  from  Batista's  dic- 
tatorship found  themselves  betiayed  Into  the 
hands  of  a  new  dfetatorshtp.  They  are 
denied  the  tight  to  voCa^  to  speak,  to  pmbDsh. 
to  think.  More  dtan  100.000  Cubans  have 
been  Jailed  for  refusing  to  acespt  oooBma- 
nlsm.  Another  aeOjBOO  have  fled,  preferring 
exile  to  tyranny  at  home;  180,000  more  are 
awaiting  transportation  and  countless  others 
dream  of  escaping  terror. 

Cuba  has  became  an  overt  Soviet  Satel- 
lite—the only  one  In  the  Amerfeaa.  The 
Ctostro  ie0me  deliberatsly  handed  ever  the 
island  to  the  Buaslaa  dietattr  an«  allowed  it 
t»  be  tsaasf emd  Into  a  laannhlng  pad  for 
potential  agtiisBliiii  against  the  United 
Btatea  and  the  other  countrlea  of  this 
hemlsphare. 

Present  conditions  do  not  suggpat  that  the 
evU  has  been  abated  much  less  eliminated. 
Keen  if  we  could  be  certain  thst  every  at- 
feuslve  mflllary  weapon  has  been  removed 
from  Cuba  we  wooM  stm  nre  tat  the  presence 
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of  the  20th  century's  most  efflclent  offensive 
weapon— communism  Itself.  Ihls  time  bomb 
Is  still  to  be  defused. 

American  policy  mtist  rest  on  three  objec- 
tives: 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  Soviet  political 
and  military  bases  In  Cuba; 

a.  The  halting  of  Castro-Communlst  sub- 
version, sabotage,  and  guerrilla  warfare 
against  Latin-American  peoples;  and 

3.  The  liberation  of  the  Cuban  nation 
from  Castro's  brutal  police  state.  Americans 
will  unite  behind  any  program  that  gives 
hope  of  achieving  these  goals. 

There  are  many  steps  which  can  be 
taken  and  should  be  taken  and  have  not 
been  taken  to  achieve  our  ccmunon  goals 
in  the  cold  war.  Many  have  been  men- 
tioned today,  and  I  will  not  belabor 
them.  They  are  sound  and  constructive, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  first  step 
that  must  be  taken,  the  step  without 
which  all  the  others  will  be  meaningless, 
is  tor  this  Nation,  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  administration,  to  ad- 
mit that  we  are  in  the  cold  war  and  to 
demand  policies  that  will  meet  the  threat 
that  we  face.  Unless  we  as  a  nation,  the 
Congress,  the  administration  and  the 
people,  take  this  step,  all  ot  these  other 
suggestions,  as  constructive,  positive  and 
sound  and  worthwhile  as  they  might  be, 
can  amoimt  to  nothing. 

I  would  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Bfr.  FuquaJ.  on  his  point 
that  the  suggestion,  as  some  claim,  that 
any  step  to  stop  the  tide;  of  Communist 
aggression  on  this  globe  and  to  rid  this 
hemi^here  of  ctmimunism  will  result  in 
a  nuclear  holocaust  or  war,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  Each  time  this  Na- 
tion has  stiffened  its  backbone,  as  in 
October  1962,  we  have  avoided  war  and 
received  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
free  world. 

As  the  President  has  said,  and  as  his- 
tory shows,  the  greatest  risk  of  all  may 
very  well  be  the  failure  to  act,  when 
acticm  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  today  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion and  to  voice  my  concern,  indeed, 
alarm,  with  the  drift  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  congratulate  them  on  their 
thoughtful  and  responsible  approach  to 
this  difficult  and  complex  problem.  I 
know  that  each  of  the  Members  here  to- 
day have  been  working  for  months,  in- 
deed years,  on  the  problems  of  the  cold 
war. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  attention 
by  way  of  example  to  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh  1  who  has  la- 
bored long.  hard,  and  effectively  to  im- 
prove national  knowledge  of  the  cold  war 
and  is  certainly  recognized  nationally  as 
an  |>xpert  in  this  field.  I  consider  it  a 
high  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
with  him. 

Let  us  hope  and  indeed  pray,  in  closing, 
that  when  this  body  convenes  next 
month  or  next  year,  that  Brazil  or  Haiti 
or  one  or  more  of  the  other  nations  of 
Latin  America  will  not  have  fallen  to  the 
Communists,  whether  by  bluff  or  by  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  very  fine  and 
constructive  remarks. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld  back  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wkavch]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f  rmn  Florida  and  the  Members  who 
have  spoken  up  to  now.  I  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucin- 

SKll. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  Join  in  this  discussion  and  to  com- 
mend the  gentlemen  who  have  arranged 
today's  discussion,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wkaveh]  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Puqua],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh], 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ruxs- 
RLD],  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  SmrsoN]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  discus- 
sion we  have  witnessed  today,  and  are 
witnessing  now,  can  indeed  make  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  toward  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  vast  problem  that 
lies  ahead  in  the  ultimate  liberation  of 
Cuba  from  Communist  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate these  gentlemen  for  the  bipartisan 
effort  that  they  have  demonstrated  here 
today.  I  do  not  think  they  have  tried  to 
dig  into  past  closets  looking  for  skele- 
tons, because  indeed  the  road  is  full  of 
these  skeletons.  But,  rather,  they  have 
tried  to  discuss  a  positive  program  of 
action.  X  think  this  is  the  way  that 
Cuba  is  ultimately  going  to  be  liberated. 

Mr.  Speako*.  I  for  instance  do  not 
agree  with  statements  made  here  earlier 
that  we  are  having  an  aimless  drift  of 
American  foreign  policy.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  this  administration  and 
the  previous  administrations  have  tried 
to  meet  this  problem.  They  realized 
that  this  is  a  problem  of  international 
significance  and  certainly  what  we  do 
in  Cuba — if  we  could  isolate  our  problon 
in  Cuba  just  to  Cuba,  there  would  be  no 
question  that  two  good  battalions  of 
Marines  could  fiush  out  Castro  and  his 
commimist  hordes  and  the  ball  game 
would  be  over — ^has  worldwide  reper- 
cussions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  can  ceii;ainly 
question  the  fact  that  we  could  if  we 
wanted  to  follow  that  path  we  could  get 
rid  of  Castro  very  quickly.  However 
as  has  been  stated  repeatedly  by  learned 
scholars  on  the  international  scene,  what 
happens  in  Cuba  has  ramifications  all 
over  the  world.  For  this  reason  I  think 
the  suggestions  made  here  today  are 
certainly  ones  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers],  has  introduced 
H.R.  7687,  which  provides,  as  follows: 

That  no  article  shall  be  transported  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  or  from 
the  United  States  aboard  vessels  of  any 
foreign  country  which  allows  vessels  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  that  country  to  be  used, 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  trade  or  commerce  with  Cuba  [ex- 
cept n.S.  Installations  in  Cuba]. 

Certainly  this  is  a  very  sweeping  pro- 
posal, but  one  which  I  think  would  put 
teeth  into  the  concern  shown  h^  to- 
day by  the  speakers  in  the  well  of  the 
House  who  have  tried  to  understand 
why,   despite  the  great   pleas  by  the 


United  States,  many  of  omr  finest  friends 
and  allies  continue  to  deal  with  Com- 
munist Cuba.  Cei^tainly  the  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  is  one  that 
should  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  has  suggested  that  we  close 
off  the  Panama  Canal  to  ships  that  are 
going  to  Cuba.  I  certainly  think  that 
this  is  a  worthwhile  suggestion  which 
should  be  considered  very  seriously  by 
the  responsible  authorities. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Stinson]  has  suggested  that  we  might 
amend  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  to  bar  any 
foreign  aid  to  coimtries  which  continue 
to  deal  with  Cuba.  This  is  an  excellent 
idea,  and  I  am  sure  one  that  is  going  to 
get  great  consideration  from  the  Con- 
gress, although  I  think  that  a  close 
examination  will  show  that  there  are 
relatively  few  countries  now  receiving 
foreign  aid,  if  any,  that  are  actually 
shipping  into  Cuba.  But,  nevertheless, 
this  is  a  subject  which!  think  should  be 
considered  favorably  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  myself,  3  years  ago, 
helped  organize  a  Cuban  Freedom  Com- 
mittee which  today  is  broadcasting,  and 
has  been  for  several  years,  standard  wave 
band  broadcasts  to  Cuba.  I  see  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  this  afternoon  the  gen- 
tieman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce],  who 
is  a  director  of  this  committee.  I  think 
our  committee  has  been  doing  a  great  job 
in  bringing  the  truth  about  communism 
and  particularly  the  failure  of  commu- 
nism to  the  people  in  Cuba,  day  in  and 
day  out.  We  receive  r^iMrts  out  of  Cuba 
that  these  standard  wave  band  broad- 
casts are  being  listened  to  with  great  in- 
terest. We  have  purchased  time  from 
commercial  stations  in  Florida  at  Key 
West.  *  These  broadcasts  are  being 
beamed  in  the  Spanish  language  to  the 
pec^le  in  Cuba  and,  certainly,  in  my 
judgment  they  are  having  a  profound  tf- 
f ect.  Tlie  fact  that  Mr.  Castro  is  finding 
tremendous  difficulties  all  over  the  island 
attests  to  that.  Tliere  is  wide^read 
sabotage  throughout  Cuba.  There  is  tre- 
mendous resentment  among  the  Cuban 
people  against  Castro  and  this  resent- 
ment is  growing.  So  in  my  opinion  we 
can  look  forward  to  the  day  wh&a.  Cuba 
will  be  liberated  from  within. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  all  of 
these  things  that  have  been  discussed 
here  today,  in  a  bipartisan  vein,  will 
serve  a  definite  purpose.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  is  the  road  to  liberating  Cuba 
from  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
when  we  have  discussions  such  as  we  are 
having  here  today  and  we  can  diq;>as- 
sionately  discuss  the  problem  which  we 
have  at  hand  and  the  various  solutions 
that  are  available  to  us,  we  will  indeed 
be  able  to  find  a  way  to  liberate  these 
people  and  again  bring  Cuba  back  into 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  apprtvriate  time 
it  is  my  intention  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion in  Congress  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Presidential  Jctot  Commission  for 
the  Liberation  of  Cuba. 
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itk  and  npiiMBtettws  <rf  Um  apuro- 
jiilMli  iimiijmIIIw  iif  nimifm  x  tblak 
itast  an  tlM  Uil  w»  «•  bave  tMcn  diBeun- 
liif  here  today  should  be  considered  bar  a 
eommttftee  Ukc  tlila.  Tbe  cctabliahment 
of  pM?h  a  eon  mlttee,  in  my  Judgment, 
would  aacet  tb  i  teat  tbat  baa  baen  bmh- 
ttopfd  hare— o  atrengthentng  our  will  to 
whx  It  would  certainly  aenre  notice  on 
the  rat  of  the  woski  that  we  are  deta- 
mined  that  the  n«mmimi«t  mpnace  must 
be  removed  fiom  the  Western  Hemi- 
aphere.  certain  y  from  Cuba. 

It  la  my  Im  «  at  ttie  time  when  this 
xeaolotlotx  la  latrodooed  it  will  receive 
consideration  1  y  title  Oongreaa. 

There  Is  no  ack  of  wffl.  either  by  this 
admlnlrtratlOD  or  the  previous  adminis- 
tration or  fay  t  le  Congress  of  the  Uhlted 
Staves,  to  get  the  Communists  out  of 
Cuba.  All  Aoerlcans^  whether  they 
are  in  office  or  out  of  ofBce.  irtiether  they 
bdcngtothel  epubUean  Party  or  Demo- 
erstle  Party.  i  rhether  they  serve  In  the 
State  Depmrtn  ent  or  In  the  CIA  or  In 
the  ezeentive  I  nuM^  of  the  Oovemment 
or  legtriattve  bruKh  of  ttw  Govern- 
ment, are  agreed  there  moat  be  a  re- 
tain a<  freed)  n  to  Oiba.  We  are  an 
agreed  that  ee  unnimiBm  must  be  driven 
out  of  Coha.  Where  there  is  dlsagree- 
iMBt  is  In  tlJ  e  method  of  getting  this 
•eeompllBhed.  mdaa  we  listen  to  the  de- 
bates of  the  <  )rganiaatioa  ef  American 
States  and  as  ire  ttsten  to  the  ramlflea- 
tlom  ef  the  I  Wted  Nationsv  we  realise 
ne  unihitcral  ketioB  is  going  to  do  tMs 
}crit>.  In  order  o  rid  Cuba  and  the  West- 
ern Hemlsphe]  e  of  CeouBanlBts.  we  must 
have  a  bOater  il  milflad  aetton  of  aH  the 
American  Stal  BB  in  this  bonisphere  and. 
if  we  can.  the  free  natkma  of  the  UMted 
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Do  you  think 

would  lead  to 

lelsiva. 

tiMM^ttno. 

Plnattr.  the  last  question  I  askad 
Do  you  favor  an  immediate  invasion  of 
Cubat  Here  the  answer  was  over^ 
whehnlngly  "No." 

The  second  part  of  that  question  was: 
Do  you  believe  an  invasion  of  Cuba  at 
this  time  would  lead  to  nuclear  war? 
Here  the  answer  was  overwhdmlngly 
"Yes." 

These  answers  from  a  representative 
group  of  peoi;>le  In  one  diitriet  of  the 
United  States  indicate  the  Amfrican 
peo«))e  agree  on  most  of  the  solutions  that 
have  been  discussed  here  today,  economic 
pressures,  an  amendment  in  foreign  aid. 
ckM^ng  of  tbePanaaaa  Canal,  and  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  such'as  the  one  offered 
fay  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
BocBHS].  The  reqponse  to  ttiese  ques^ 
tloBS  shows  that  the  American  people 
have  a  profound  and  sound  Judgment  on 
these  matters  and  agree  with  moA  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  who  reject  the  con- 
c^  that  the  solution  to  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem la  Invasion,  a  unilateral  invasion  of 
Cuba  at  this  time. 

I  agree  with  the  sponsors  of  this  dis- 
cussion today.  I  think  the  discussionfi 
such  as  we  have  had  today,  with  the  ex- 
change of  ideaa  tbat  have  been  presented, 
will  result  In  an  effective,  workalde 
formula  for  liberating  Cuba  of  its  Com- 
munist rulers  and  bring  Cuba  back  into 
the  family  ol  other  natkms  again. 

For  this  reason.  Mr>  Speaker,  I  again 
congratulate  the  sponsors,  and  I  am 
privllagcd  to  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  discussion. 

Thank  you  very  mueh. 

Mr.  WBAVSl.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man frem  Hhnois  very  nnieh  for  his  fine 
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problem.    In 
of  a 

thatwoobl 

reflect  the  maly  views  expressed  here  to- 
«tav,  the  siigge4tiona  that  have  been  made 

to  eur 

That  purpose  Is  the 

Itteratton'of  dnba  to  a  peaceful  way. 

X  recently  a  ted  the  people  of  flay  dla- 
hrlet  for  their  Ptewa  en  the  varteua  alter- 
to  theMu^'ni  oflhiB  problem  of 
Cemaaanism.    Tliere 


We  have  a 

the 
PksMi  iiHal  Jofcnt 


today,  w  Ndd  dve  nwanlng 


Cuba  of 
vrere  three  se  a  of 
for  ttie  eonsld  amtiite  of  my  ooBstttuents. 
The  first  m  eattoB  waa:  Do  you  favor 

]  anrvdllanee  over  Cuba  to 

■mke  sure  a*  re  are  no  off  endve  wcap- 
down  tfaire?    The  answer  waa»  of 


eourse,  '^ea.' 
Theseecmd 


fuestton  was:  Do  you  favor 
ivessurcs  to  bring 
eoflapse  of  Cuba? 
was  overwhdmingly 


The 


ment  to  bar  supporting  them  with  fbr- 
elgtt  aML 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  suivxurt  and  congrat- 
ulate him  once  Bgth* 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WSATRR  I  yiekl  to  the  genUe- 
man  frem  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Personally  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  also  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  participated  in  tk^  dis- 
cussion here  today.  I  think  it  is  a 
Ij^ifittiy  thing  and  something  we  should 
da  However.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion ef  the  Members  to  the  tact  that 
Cuba  of  course  is  not  Just  a  new  situation 
but  it  has  been  with  ua  for  a  long  time 
It  has  been  a  rather  remw^afale  thing  to 
me  that  the  Cuban  iituation  baa  been 
allowed  to  contlnne  when  in  a  way  the 
answer  Is  simple.  There  is  at  least  one 
measure  this  Nation  coukl  have  taken 
and  still  can  take  I  think  to  get  rid  of 
Castro  Caba.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows  it  baa  baca  suggested  that  the 


the 
the 


Ptoally  I  aal  »d:  Do  you  favor  our  ctm- 
to  inspire  a  revolt  in  Cuba? 

The  nnt  quEatlon :  Do  you  f  avw  a  total 
naval  hiorkajr  of  Cuba  at  tfais  time? 
'Na' 

part  of  the  qawHa" 

Do  you  beUav  i  such  a  total  naval  block- 
ade Is  an  ac 
swer  was  "Ye  ( 


of  aggreesian?    Tlie 


STINSCM.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
geiiikman  yield? 

Mr.  WBAVBR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  genttenuuk  from  Washingtcm. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  DUnois  for 
his  line  statement  on  aH  the  subjects 
he  covered.  He  did  mention,  however, 
that  he  had  some  doubts  that  there  were 
very  many  of  the  free  world  comitrtes 
irtx»  were  aetaaBy  trading  with  Cuba  and 
letelflng  foreign  aid.  I  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  hard  for 
any  Meaber  of  Cbngress  to  believe  the 
list  of  eoontiles  of  the  free  world  trading 
with  Cuba  is  as  Itmg  as  It  is.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  record  in 
which  I  have  included  a  Ust  of  the  free 
world  countries  who  are  trading  with 
Conmranist  Cuba.  It  includes  M  coun- 
tries. 1 

Mr.  PUClNSKI.  Are  they  presently 
receiving  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  SXINBON.  Fifty-four  of  the  66 
countriea  trading  with  Cuba  are  receiv- 
iiW  acme  torm  ef  f  ordgn  aid  from  the 
United  Statea  It  is  an  iiuawdible  thing. 
I  quite  agree,  and  it  is  very  dlfBcult  for  us 
to  comprehend  here  in  Coiigress. 

Mr.  PUdNSKI.  I  should  be  very 
hannr  to  Join  the  gentleman  In  support- 
ing Ua  amendmuml.  If  it  is  indeed  a 
fact  that  we  are  giving  foreign  aid  to 
countries  that  in  turn  deal  with  Com- 


mokt  in  exile  X  think  that  la  the  first 
step  we  ^Muld  take  fax  this  Nation  to 
cure  this  situation.  X  call  the  afctanilmi 
ef  the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  Just  off 
of  Cuba  is  the  Ide  ef  Pines  where  I  un- 
derstand, and  I  hanre  very  idttabie  inf  <^- 
mation  in  thte.  that  there  are  over  100.000 
pohtieal  priaoners,  that  is.  on  the  Isle  of 
Pinea  Many  of  theae  priaoners  ever 
there  are  trained  military  men.  They 
have  nothing  to  lose  because  they  are 
now  incarcerated  there  and  are  doing 
slave  worii.  with  no  hope  until  Castro  Is 
destroyed.  Why  this  country  does  not  go 
in  there  and  supply  this  100.000.  or  what- 
ever number  of  military  or  ex-militory 
men  are  on  that  island,  and  supply  them 
with  enough  military  material  really  to 
start  a  revolution  and  take  ever  this 
island  and  allow  this  Oovemment  to  rec- 
ognize a  government  in  exile  there  and 
have  a  foot  in  the  door,  is  something  I 
cannot  understand.  That  is  so  plain  to 
me  that  the  stupkUty  of  our  own  people 
who  have  a  reqpionsibillty  here  to  protect 
the  security  of  our  United  States,  in  the 
administration,  is  something  I  do  not 
understand  and  the  governments  of 
South  and  Latin  America  must  be  con- 
fused because  of  our  lack  of  action. 
Why  they  have  not  done  it  I  do  not 
know.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a 
firm  step  and  woidd  be  a  step  which 
would  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba  and  we  could  get 
rid  of  that  cancerous  growth. 

All  of  this  talk  will  never  get  us  any- 
where until  somebody  in  the  administra- 
tion, somebody  important  in  the  military 
affairs  of  this  country,  takes  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  get  the  necessary  force  to  go 
in  there  and  remove  this  cancer. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  shall 
decline  to  yield  any  further. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  shall  decline  to  yield 
any  further  until  this  next  speaker  has 
concluded.  There  will  be  another  special 
order  on  the  same  subject  which  will 
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follow  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  tbne 
in  that  period. 

I  would  like  to  uk  unanimous  eoDoent 
St  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  Mem- 
bers speaking  here  today  may  be  aUowed 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenvore^  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoKTonl. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pemisylvania  [Mr.  Wkavxb).  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Maksh}. 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fuqua],  the  gentleman  from  ncurida 
[Mr.  GbBBOKs),  and  others  who  have  ar- 
ranged this  fecial  order  today  in  order 
to  focus  the  qwtlight  of  attention  on 
this  problem  that  we  face  in  Cuba. 

International  communism's  foothold 
In  the  Caribbean,  Castro'a  Cuba,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  sore  spot  in  our  foreign 
policy.  The  menace  promises  to  per- 
sist, too,  unless  and  until  the  United 
States  assumes  a  more  decisive  role  in 
itsremovaL 

So  far.  the  major  effort  of  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  ooimting  the  move- 
ment of  Soviet  men  and  equipment 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  idand. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  last  October's 
determination  in  dealing  with  this 
threat  to  onr  seciurity. 

Any  advance  communism  makes 
should  trouble  us.  This  is  why  we  are 
partietpating  In  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  and  why  our  tro<H;)s  are  sta- 
tioned around  the  world  in  potentially 
explosive  areas.  Yet.  we  cure  rductant 
to  exercise  a  similar  concern  over  an 
area  in  our  own  backyard. 

Every  American  knows  that  Cuba  is 
a  Russian-dominated  country;  that  the 
Red  Army  la  within  IK)  milea  of  our 
coast;  and  that  our  own  administrattwi 
is  falling  to  take  any  action.  We  cannot 
•feel  secure  in  our  own  homes,  our  own 
localities,  or  our  own  country  until 
something  is  done  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

If  we  are  to  remove  communism  from 
Cuba  there  must  be  a  positive  restate- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Based 
<m  the  principle  that  a  foreign  govern- 
ment shall  not  cokmlze  in  the  Western 
Haniq;>here,  this  doctrine  is  fi^  ap- 
plicable today. 

Every  day's  delay  in  enunciating  a 
firm  U.S.  policy  toward  elimination  oS 
the  Communist  grip  on  Cuba  and  taking 
the  steps  necessary  for  ite  Implementa- 
tion only  serves  to  convince  the  Com- 
munists that  we  are  capable  of  waging 
only  a  "war  of  words."  Khrushchev 
and  Castro  must  be  told  emphaticcJly 
and  clearly  that  we  mean  business. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  action. 
Whatever  must  be  done  to  rid  Cuba  of 
communism  must  be  done. 

The  risks  of  an  allout  conflict  rise  in 
proportion  to  our  hesitancy.  Instead  of 
quarantinhig  the  Cuban  exiles  we  should 
quarantine  Cuba;  rather  than  iMrotectlng 
the  shores  ef  Cuba  we  diould  be  giving 
support  to  the  exiles  who  are  trying  to 
increase  the  pressure  on  Castro.     In- 
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stead  oS  slapping  the  exUe  in  tibe  face  we 
ought  tobe  patting  him  on  the  back  and 
giving  him  our  encouragement  to  free 
Cuba. 

America  always  has  worn  proudly  the 
mantle  of  leadership.  It  is  expected 
from  our  allies.  Still,  recent  evaits  have 
shown,  the  administration's  lack  of  will- 
ingness to  act  fbrthrlgfatly  in  this  area. 

How  can  we  in  the  United  States  pro> 
claim  that  we  will  risk  onr  cities  in  de- 
fense of  those  in  Europe  when  less  than  a 
himdred  miles  from  our  own  shores  there 
is  a  Communist  regime  maintained  and 
supported  by  the  whole  Communist  Uoc? 

Many  proposals  have  beoi  advanced 
by  req^Misible  leaders  of  the  tno  world 
which  would  embark  us  on  the  kind  of 
course  needed  to  free  Cuba.  I  petition 
the  administration  to  listen  to  these 
views. 

The  focus  of  this  Nation  should 
be  on  complete  and  total  ladlation  of 
Cuba.  Ite  very  insular  nature  makes  it 
almost  totally  dependent  on  outside  com- 
merce. This  fact  can  be  exploited. 
Through  establidied  legal  means  ttie 
United  States  can  Umlt  Cuban  commerce 
and  bring  Castro  to  his  knees. 

Psychotogical  warfare  is  another 
means  whi<di  the  Ihiited  States  can  em- 
ploy to  counter  Castnx  Repcrte  con- 
tiniM  to  eome  from  Cuba  of  popular  di»- 
oontent  witib  the  Communist  nilera  We 
need  to  step  up  our  efforts  to  nurture 
that  feeling  through  Voice  of  America 
baeadcasts  and  through  pledging  sup- 
port of  tibe  Cuban  jteapht's  desire  for 
freedom. 

Positive  results  demami  positive  ac- 
tion. The  time  for  assessing  the  situa- 
tibcm  is  long  since  over.  Before  it  is  too 
late,  before  those  who  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  defender  oi  right  and  Jus- 
tice turn  away  disappointed  and  dlaen- 
<dianted.  and  before  communism  so  mer- 
eilessly  stifles  the  voice  of  Uberatkm 
Inside  Cuba,  let  ua  put  Khrushdiev  on 
notice  that  wdeas  there  la  a  summary 
withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  warmaking 
machine  from  Cuba,  this  Nati(»  will  see 
to  ite  accompltehmw^t. 

Once  devoid  of  his  Soviet  suiHwrt, 
Castro  will  fall  of  his  own  weifliit. 

Mr.  PXKHNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yiekl  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUClNSKI.  The  goktleman  from 
New  Yoric  has  been  speaking  of  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  which  might  be  applied 
against  Cuba  and  has  empbasiaed  that 
theae  economic  pressures  could  be  very 
effective  in  bringing  about  the  downfall 
of  Castro's  government.  Ihere  are  those 
who  say  it  cannot  be  done.  But  in  a 
similar  situation.  Nasser  has  been  deny- 
ing the  use  of  the  Sues  Canal  to  the 
Israelis  for  many,  many  years.  We,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  tried  to  put  greater 
preasure  on  Nasser  to  bar  him  fmn 
dcdng  this.  Certainly  if  he  can  do  it 
I  think  we  can  certainly  apply  some  eco- 
nomic pressures  to  relieve  the  Cuban 
situation.    Will  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  believe  the  gezUle- 
man  has  made  a  good  point.  Certainly 
this  haa  not  brought  about  a  nuclear 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  but  alLstttte  of 
pressures  have  beau  brought  by  the  free 


world  to  free  up  tibe  Sues  CamO.  Ithink 
this  la  a  good  potet  the  gentleman  has 

made,  espedalty  iHien  he  talks  about 
blocking  commerce  to  Cuba.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  wlU  agree  with  me  as  my 
other  collfiaguea  have  agreed  ttiat  it  is 
very  important  for  this  oountiy  to  do  all 
it  can  to  isolate  C^>a  and  prevent  eom- 
meroe  from  going  Into  the  Island. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  yielding,  and  oongratidate 
an  those  who  have  helped  put  the  spot- 
light on  this  very  Important  problem 
which  is  taking  place  Just  a  few  miles 
from  our  shares. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentteman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  dMukI  like  now  to  talk 
about  the  Punta  dd  Kto  Reat^tton  2 
and  other  agreemente  and  treattra. 

IMFliXlCXKTAnOJi     or     THS    PIDtTA.    pH. 
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The  problem  of  irimt  to  do  about  com- 
munten  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is 
ever  present  with  Oastro  In  Cuba.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  haa  been  tliitruaftnl  as  a 
legal  wemx>n  wherewith  we  should 
proceed  to  act  in  aid  of  the  restoration 
of  Cuba  to  dnnoeracy.  However,  it  la 
wdl  f  or  ua  to  note  that  ecrtatn  multi- 
lateral treatiea  have  eetabHehad  a  firm 
f oimdatlon  for  the  ecdleettve  action  <tf 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

A.  SX>    TmSATT    OV    IMt 

At  Rio  de  Oanieroi.  September  X  1M7. 
the  natkma  of  the  Western  Hemlq^here 
gathered  together  and  signed  an  Inter- 
American  treaty  for  reciprocal  assist- 
ance between  the  umted  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  other  American  Republics. 
Article  vm  of  this  treaty  states: 


For  the  perpoee*  «C  this  teeaty  the 
mtmutm  on  lAtch  the  Qnaa  of 
Uoa  may  a^ee  vQl  mranfmtmm  one  a 
of  the  following:  recaU  cC  thkKt»  d 
nuitlc  miwtons;  breaking  of  diplomatic  re- 
latknu;  breaking  of  cionanlar  relattaaa;  par- 
tial or  complete  teteiiuyUoa  of 
ralattons  tu  oi  rail.  aea.  atr.  iiiietel. 
gr^hks.  tetophoiyc.  and  redloeeleplMmk:  or 
nMUoUlegraphle  oommHnloatkiit;  and  uae 
of  armed  forces. 

ASXICLXS 

If  the  InTlolabillty  or  the  Integrity  of  the 
territory  of  the  aoverelgnty  or  political  In- 
dependence of  any  American  State  ihonld 
be  affected  by  an  aggreeilon  which  is  not 
an  aimed  attadc  or  by  an  «xtraoaatln«BtaI 
or  Intraeantlnental  eoafllet.  or  by  any  ottMr 
fact  or  sttuatUm  that  might  snrtaiHisi  the 
peace  ot  America,  the  Organ  of  Coaseltation 
shall  meet  Immediately  in  order  to  agree 
cm  the  measures  which  must  be  taken  In  case 
of  aggression  to  assist  the  vletim  of  the  ag. 
gre— ioo  of.  In  any  csm.  the  maasuise  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  ««"»"»*«■  defense  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  continent. 

You  mi^t  summarim  the  Rto  Treaty 
as  i»0viding  for  eoUective  adf-dtfense 
for  all  nations  of  the  Weetcm  Heml- 
ephere. 

9.  outtchs  nmajmATtcm  or  iee4 

The  lOtti  mter-American  Cbnfference 
of  March  38, 1954,  at  Caracas.  Venexuela, 
put  forth  a  dedaratlon  of  aoHdarity 
against  taitematlonal  Oommunist  Inter- 
vention: 

The  Mmrth  liistliig  of  Oeandtatlon  of 
lOnlsten  of  Vtmgn  Aflalra  reooavtesd  that. 
In  addition  to  adequate  Intanml 
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the  declaration: 
or  control  of  the  political 


exlstlag  treatlee. 
The  dedara  ion  sajrs  further: 


prejudice   to   such   other 

may   consider   deelrable. 

be  i^ven  by  each  of  the 

to  the  following  stops 

of  counteracting  the  sub- 

of  the  International  Com- 

wlthln   their  reepectlve 


require  disclosure  of  the 

and  sooreee  of  funds  of 

iprearting  propaganda  of  the 

Cfiinmunlst  movement  or  who 

of  that  movement,  and 

aa  Ito  agente  or  in  Ita  be- 
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InlBreatot 
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ckTTcar boootA,  iteo 

Since  Presiient  Eisenhower's  state- 
1. 1960,  foreshadowing  the 
of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  Uhlted  States  has  moved  to 
disassociate  inelf  from  the  extreme  con- 
servatives at  t  he  t(H>  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican oligarchy .  With  this  the  confidence 
of  the  other  c  emocrades  of  the  Western 
Hemlq>here  ^as  gained. 


The  Eighth 
Ministers  of 


I   Of  FUMIA   BCL 

:.  JAifVABT  ises 


COMFU- 


Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Foredgn  Affairs  was  held 
at  Punta  del  1  Me.  Uruguay,  January  22- 
31,  1M2.  He  e  a  final  act  was  ad<»>ted 
which  provldi  d  tpedflcally  another  step 
toward  the  id)  a  of  collective  self-defense 
which  was  oighially  set  forth  in  the 
Rio  Treaty.  E>unta  del  Este  recognized 
fuOy  the  mea  ning  and  the  threat  to  the 


Americas  of 
Resolution  2 


ntematlcmal  communism. 

spelled  out  what  actions 
could  be  tallen  by  member  states.  I 
quote  this  rf  solution  agreed  to  at  the 
Conference  and  endorsed  by  the 
adminlstratia  0. 


The  Council  of  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can Stetee.  meeting  as  the  provisional  organ 
of  oonsultetlon,  reeolvee: 

To  urge  the  member  stetee  to  take  thoee 
steps  that  they  may  consider  appropriate  for 
their  individual  or  collective  self-defense, 
and  to  cooperate,  as  may  be  neceesary  or  de- 
elrable. to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  coun- 
teract threate  or  acta  of  aggriseslon.  subver- 
sion, or  other  dangers  to  peace  and  security 
reeulting  from  the  continued  intervention  in 
t>>t#  hemisphere  of  Sino-Soviet  powers,  in 
accordance  with  the  obligations  estebllshed 
in  treatlee  and  agreements  such  as  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Organization  of  American  Stetee 
and  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance. 

TO  reconmieod  that  the  member  stetee  in 
accordance  with  artidee  6  and  8  of  the  Inter- 
American  Iteaty  of  Bedprocal  Assistance, 
take  all  measuree.  individually  and  collec- 
tively including  the  use,  of  armed  force, 
which  they  may  deem  neceesary  to  Insure 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Cuba  cannot  con- 
tinue to  receive  from  the  Sino-Soviet  powers 
military  material  and  related  supplies  which 
may  threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent  and  to  prevent  the  missiles  in 
Cuba  with  offensive  capability  from  ever 
becoming  an  active  threat  to  the  peace  and 
seciulty  of  the  Continent. 

Latin  Americans  who  first  tended  to 
view  the  Castro  Cuban  situation  as  pri- 
marily a  bilateral  problem  of  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  now  consider  this  a 
multilateral  problem  for  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere. Thus  the  Implementation  of 
multilateral  action  through  the  Punta 
del  Este  Resolution  2  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  could  add  to  the  strength  and 
forcefulness  of  a  new  United  States  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  Latin  America. 

By  cooperative  leadership  we  can  work 
with  other  hemispheric  countries  along 
the  two  parallel  lines  of  peaceful  demo- 
cratic and  political  resolution.  These 
measures  of  economic  development  and 
social  reform  are  envisioned  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Political  and,  if 
need  be,  paramilitary,  antiguerrilla 
measures  also  can  be  taken  to  protect 
this  revolution  from  the  scavengers  of 
Havana. 

For  too  long  the  United  States  has 
not  been  able  to  carry  the  message  to  the 
Latin  American  nations  that  this  coun- 
try believes  in  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention and  self-determination. 
This  means  Americans  recognize  the 
right  of  peoples  to  organize  their  way 
of  life  freely  in  political,  economic,  and 
'cultural  spheres  and  to  express  their 
will  through  free  elections  without  for- 
eign Interference. 

By  uniting  together  we  can  then  mu- 
tually urge,  as  member  states,  to  take 
those  steps  that  are  considered  appro- 
priate for  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  and  to  cooperate  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  to  counteract  threats  or 
acts  of  aggression,  subversion  or  other 
dangers  to  the  peace  and  security. 
These  factors  arise  from  the  continued 
intervention  in  this  hemisphere  of  Sino- 
Soviet  powers.  This  cooperation  must 
be  In  accordance  with  the  obligations 
established  in  treaties,  agreements  such 
as  the  Charter  of  the  OAS — Organiza- 
tion of  American  States — and  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance. The  organization  ol  a  Lattn 
American  Treaty  Organization  could 
function  similarly  to  NATO.     Thus  a 


LATO  could  be  the  mutual  task  force 
of  action  when  it  Is  deemed  necessary. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
the  Cubans  asked  for  the  Sino-Soviets 
to  come  to  their  island  to  protect  than 
from  invasion.  But  at  this  point  in  our 
history  Cuba  stands  not  only  as  a  Com- 
munist satellite,  but  completely  depend- 
ent upon  the  graces  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
alliance,  shaky  as  it  may  be.  Continued 
occupation  of  this  island  implies  nothing 
more  than  Russian  imperialism  imposed 
upon  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  col- 
lective action  of  the  United  States  with 
its  allied  Western  Hemisphere  nations, 
putting  into  effect  the  Punte  del  Este 
Resolution  2,  can  then  work  together 
to  overthrow  the  Castro  regime  through 
peaceful  efforts. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Soviets  in  Cuba.  Tliere  is 
no  question  that  the  United  States  wishes 
to  give  the  Cubans  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  self-determination  and  na- 
tional sovereignly  free  of  this  foreign 
yoke. 

We  who  stand  here  today  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  epeaSL  out  in  many  individual 
ways,  but  with  a  collective  tone.  We 
Members  of  Congress  want  Cuba  free 
from  Soviet  Interference.  We  want  the 
Cubans  to  have  the  basic  inherent  rights 
of  choosing  their  own  future  through 
democratic  processes. 


CUBA  AND  THE  COLD  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LmoNATX) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  tram  Virginia  [BIr. 
MarsrI  is  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClort]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  privileged  to  Join  my  other  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  discuss  the  problem 
created  by  Castro's  Communist  Cuba.  I 
think  what  all  of  us  are  searching  for  in 
calling  attention  of  the  administration 
to  the  need  for  action,  is  that  we  find 
ttiera  is  no  discernible  program  of  action, 
providing  hope  for  a  solution  of  the 
Communist  problem  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  the 
catastrophe  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Up  to 
that  time  we  were  led  to  believe  that  we 
would  provide  support  for  Cubans  in  exile 
who  undertook  the  military  invasion  of 
their  homeland.  Yet,  at  the  crucial  mo- 
ment, we  found  that  such  a  program  did 
not  exist  or  was  changed  and  the  sup- 
port was  withdrawn. 

Again,  when  the  official  announcement 
was  made  of  the  presence  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles on  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  were 
convinced  that  a  positive  program  ex- 
isted, first,  to  rid  the  island  of  Cuba  of 
these  nuclear  missiles;  and,  second,  to 
assure  the  people  of  this  country  and  of 
the  free  world  that  physical  inspection  of 
the  islsmd  would  assure  us  that  the  mis- 
siles were  removed.  But,  the  physical 
inspection  of  ttie  missile  bases  on  the 
island  of  Cuba  never  took  place.  In- 
stead— and  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  was 
put  of  any  agreement  or  imderstand- 
ing— we  discontinued  our  missile  bases 
that  we  had  maintained  up  to  that  time 
in  Turkey  and  in  Italy. 
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Mr.  I^ieaker,  we  know  that  certain 
steps  have  been  taken  with  regard  to 
Cuban  shipping.  But  we  know  too  that 
shipping  is  taking  place  through  the 
ships  of  free  nattoas  who  are  entering 
Cuban  ports  and  supphring  Castro  and 
the  Communists  with  much-needed  ci- 
Tilian  goods — as  well  as  other  goods  for 
all  we  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  thought  that  If  the 
exiles  organised  and  launched  attacks 
on  or  against  Cuban  shipping  that  these 
would  be  supported.  But  Instead  this 
was  frowned  upon  and  action  taken  to 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  distressed  when 
we  found  that  the  VH.  through  the  fi- 
nancial facilities  at  its  disposal,  was 
providing  economic  aid  for  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  project  in  Cuba,  with 
very  little  done  on  our  part  to  prevent  It. 

During  all  these  episodes  and  these 
events  we  have  been  dismayed  that  there 
appears  no  positive  and  aggressive  pro- 
gram to  rid  the  Island  <A  Cuba  of 
Castro's  communism. 

So  we  are  searching  here  today  for 
something  beyond  passive  attitudes,  and 
we  are  seeking  more  scttisfactory  an- 
swers as  far  as  our  American  constitu- 
ency is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  adhere  to  the 
proven  efficacy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
We  know  without  Its  enforcement,  with- 
out limiting  the  Western  Hemiqibere  to 
free  countries  and  preventing  the  en- 
croachment of  hostile  foreign  nations 
th*t  oar  entire  national  safety  and  se- 
curity are  Je(4>ardiaed. 

So  in  the  Interest  of  our  national  se- 
curity and  our  national  safety,  and  to 
encourage  the  development  <tf  a  program 
behind  which  we  can  all  lend  our  support 
and  which  will  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  American  pecvle.  we  speak 
out  and  speak  forth.  United,  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  we  urge  and  Implore 
that  such  a  program  be  developed  and 
that  appropriate  and  necessary  action 
to  carry  It  out  shall  take  place. 

Mr.PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.PDCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  h»a. 
of  course,  reviewed  the  past  I  liafe 
previously  congratulated  the  sponsors  of 
this  program  for  arranging  today's  dia- 
eossion  to  see  whether  or  not  we  may 
look  forward  to  discussing  concrete  plans 
that  might  throw  some  light  and  hope 
on  the  day  when  Cuba  will  be  liberated 
from  its  Communist  rulers.  So  long  as 
my  distinguished  and  ideasant  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Just  north  of  me,  wants  to 
go  back  into  the  closets,  I  suggest  ttiat 
we  do  not  stop  with  the  Bay  of  Figs  in- 
vasion, serious  as  it  may  have  been. 
Perhaps  you  should  go  back  a  little  fur- 
ther. The  gentleman  very  conveniently 
ignores  the  fact  that  Mr.  Castro  came  to 
power  on  New  Year's  Day.  1959.  when 
the  previous  administration  was  In 
power,  the  previous  administration  that 
had  brought  &Cr.  Castro  to  the  city  of 
Washington.  We  all  remember  the  very 
fine  reception  given  that  young  man  in 
this  city.  He  was  wined  and  dined  and 
we  heard  q>eeche8  fai  ^  Statler  Hotd. 


Certainly  Mr.  Castro  was  brooght  here 
by  an  administration  oChcr  than  thki 
one. 

The  present  administration,  whoi  the 
time  came,  when  it  became  waraat 
that  Mr.  Castro  constituted  a  clear  and 
overt  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Hemisidme, 
when  we  uncovered  the  missile  launching 
platforms  m  Cuba,  this  admlnlstrHtinin, 
as  President  Kennedy  so  magnificently 
stated  last  Friday,  did  not  hesitate  to 
serve  notice  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Mr. 
Castro  that  if  those  offensive  weapona 
were  not  removed  forthwith  we  would 
shower  the  Island  of  Cuba  with  full  re- 
taliation. Nobody  can  find  any  wishy- 
washy  attitude  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Buennedy.  when  he  was  in  command  of 
the  situation  in  October  of  1992. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Bay  cA  Pigs  Invasion,  clearly  ignoring 
the  fact  the  Bay  of  Figs  was  organized 
by  the  previous  administration  under  the 
then  Director  of  the  CIA  appointed  by  a 
previous  administration.  Our  young 
President  came  into  office  in  January 
1961  and  2  months  later  he  was  faoed 
with  the  decision  of  starting  war  over 
Cuba.  His  caution  is  understandable. 
But  after  he  had  established  himself, 
when  he  had  full  control  of  the  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  hesitate  in 
October  1962.  to  say  we  are  ready  to 
stand  up  in  the  defense  of  freedom,  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  nuclear  holocausl  He 
certainly  spoke  candidly  to  Mr.  Castro 
and  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  Ccmimu- 
nists  and  they  had  to.retreat. 

So,  as  long  as  we  are  going  to  have  a 
record,  let  us  have  a  complete  record.  It 
is  my  luqpe  there  will  be  more  of  these 
vecial  orders  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and 
with  a  bipartisan  i^proach.  where  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  discuss,  as  we 
have  discussed  today,  concrete  forward- 
moving  prcvosals  that  are  not  going  to 
lament  the  past  but,  rather,  give  us  an 
hope  that  the  future  can  bring  an  as- 
surance that  communism  wlU  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  MoCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nilncris. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  bipartisan  approach  to 
this  subject.  I  assume  that  the  reason 
we  have  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  upeaklng  up  today  is  because  we 
want  to  give  suiqwrt  to  a  bipartisan  ino- 
gram.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that 
there  were  no  errors  committed  before 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Nevertheless.  I  think 
there  Is  a  general  dissatisfaction  with 
reqpect  to  that  and  the  other  events  af- 
fecting our  Cuban  poBcy  which  I  enu- 
merated. There  is  a  desire  today  for 
something  more  positive;  a  program  di- 
rected toward  Castro's  Cuba  to  which 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  can 
turn  to  find  an  answer  and  can  support. 
I  know  that  is  what  the  American  people 
want.  In  reviewing  some  of  these  Uun- 
ders  and  these  biddents  it  is  Quite  dear 
that  the  administration's  action  did  not 
reflect  such  a  policy.  Reoogniirfnff  the 
need  for  a  forward  looking  progtam  and 
a  positive  progi-am,  I  thtok  it  Is  neeea- 
sary  to  review  to  s<»ne  extent  events  ttiat 


have  ocoirred  dmttng  the  tine  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  In  offlee.  X  sap- 
poet  the  Members  on  both  sides  «<  the 
aide  who  axe  today  looking  for  an  an- 
swer and  who.  I  assume,  are  commend- 
ing to  the  executive  and  administration, 
whldi  has  charge  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
a  positive  and  identifiatate  program  be- 
hind which  we  can  rally.  Quite  ob- 
viously that  program  does  not  exist  or 
else  we  would  not  be  speaking  up  as  we 
are  here  today.  It  is  the  lade  of  that 
program  and  the  need  for  It  which  we 
fe^  It  is  such  a  inrogram  which  we 
want  to  encourage,  and  which  we  are 
confident  can  bendit  the  entire  free 
world.  ^ 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.Caaicxa]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginta  for  yMdlng.  I  too 
am  ddlghted  to  see  this  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  problem  iHiidi  Cuba  pre- 
sents, particularly  as  It  relates  to  sub- 
version in  the  hcmifgifaere.  Tbeflndlngs 
ctf  all  the  committees  that  have  looked 
Into  it.  the  Selden  subcommittee,  ttw 
Stennls  subcommittee,  and  others,  are 
unequtvocally  o<  the  opinion  that  the 
^i^^ry^  of  cnftw  Is  bting  used  Intention- 
ally and  porpoaely  In  a  planned  manner 
by  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy for  the  imrpoee  of  subverting 
not  (mly  CidMt.  which  has  already  been 
accomplished,  but  other  nations  in  this 
hemisphere.  That  program  too  Is  well 
on  its  way  to  aonompltrtaaent  In  a  num- 
ber of  areas  and  if  time  permitted  we 
conld  diaeoss  the  extent  of  the  growth  of 
the  Cbmmunlst  Party  in  Puerto  RIeOb 
the  extent  of  the  growth  of  the  Com- 
numist  Party  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
Ue.  the  happenings  tn  HattI  with  regard 
to  Communists  having  a  foothold  there; 
we  could  diseuss  the  Grand  dayman  sit- 
uation which  arose  Just  ttie  other  day 
where  Great  Bcltatn  Is  permitting  CidMn 
Idanes  to  land  and  take  off.  and  I  under- 
stand now  tioey  have  shifted  their  ac- 
tivity from  GimDd  Caorman  to  Uttle 
Cayman,  Just  a  little  bit  to  the  north, 
because  protests  were  received  about 
that.  We  could  talk  about  British 
Guiana  and  what  Cbeddi  Jagan  Is  doing 
there  with  regard  to  the  encouragement 
of  communism  and  Coounnklst  activity; 
we  could  talk  about  Venezuela  and  the 
extant  to  whieh  uprisings  are  occurring 
there,  and  the  fact  that  humiliations 
never  before  known  to  any  nation,  par- 
ticularly not  known  to  tba  United 
States,  have  been  caused  by  raids  of 
Communists  on  the  United  States  mili- 
tary installations  there  with  instances 
of  U.S.  officers  even  being  required  to 
remove  some  of  their  clothing.  All  of 
this  is  being  dona  at  the  Instigation  of 
the  Communist  movement  whldi  has  as 
its  base  and  foundation  the  activities 
running  from  Moscow  through  Cuba.  I 
repeat,  from  Moscow,  ygbrntt  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  has  its 
fountainhead,  through  Cuba. 

We  could  talk  about  Braill  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  cabinet  presontly  of 
the  Brastltan  Ckyvemmcnt  an  a  number 
e<  known  Osmmrnitsts;  wa  aooki  dis- 
euss the  OonmuBlst  subterslon  and  the 
extent  o(  It  in  Latin  Ameiisa  without 
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any  fear  of  <  ontradictlfMi,  and  go  on 

ad  Inflnltmn  

Now  what  la  being  done  about  It?  We 
have  heard  a  lot  today  about  general 
TeoommendatI*  ma  made  by  a  number  of 


many  ot  them  are  ez- 

,.  ^...  .^ and  moat  of  them  have 

been  made  b  if  ore.  but  the  important 
oAng  i8  practi  »I]y  all  of  them  are  being 
Ignored. 

The  ooneen  of  many  of  us  has  been 
the  fact  that  here  is  no  policy  relating 
to  getting  rid  <  tt  Castro  azid  communism 
in  Cuba  at  th  t  inresent  time.  Certainly 
there  is  mme  hat  could  accomplish  the 
obJectiTe.  Wly.  we  saw  Just  the  other 
day  the  sltua:  ion  where  seven  or  eight 
of  the  Orinml  ation  of  American  States 
natl4)"«  refuse  1  to  follow  our  leadership 
In  trying  to  fii  d  ways  to  cut  off  economic 
amrifftfi^iT  am  to  cut  off  travel  of  sub- 
versive train  es  to  Cuba  from  Latin 
American  nat  ons  because  seven  or  eight 
of  thoae  OrgaasatloQ  of  American  States 
nRtt^y»M^  refuse  d  to  join  us  in  that  effort. 
Why  are  le  not  making  any  real 
headway?  Mhere  are  aU  these  gaina 
that  are  bein  t  claimed  for  freedom  in 
this  h^pi*T***  «  by  this  administration? 
Why  are  not  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  being  u  led  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
^.ffmpHaMtiff  t  eedom  in  this  hemisphere 
through  other  nations  tn  this  hemi- 
qdiere?  Why  are  not  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress funds  be  Dg  withheld  troax  the  five 
Latin  Amerle  \n  nations  that  still  rec- 
ognize Cuba?  Some  of  these  nations 
still  do  buslni  ss  with  Castrov  and  I  am 
taDdng  prlnei  lally  now  about  ICexico.  al- 
though there  i  le  others  that  still  do  busi- 
ness with  Ctri)  %  and  stOl  get  our  Alliance 
for  Piogi^ess  :  unds.  If  you  want  some- 
thing ooneret .  i^iy  does  not  the  admin- 
istration wltk  Mid  AlUance  for  Progress 
funds  or  use  t  as  a  lever  at  least  to  re- 
quire theae  ni  Uons  to  withdraw  recogni- 
tion and  supi  ort  of  Cuba  or  stop  doing 
business  with  Castro  in  Cuba? 

No.  this  is  I  ot  being  programed.  And 
as  a  matter  <  f  fact  the  administration 
has  announce  i  that  it  does  not  have  the 
intention  of  <  oing  so.  as  they  said  in  a 
letter  to  me.  n  discussing  that  matter. 
Mr.  Speake  .  let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: What  s  happening  now  with 
regard  to  the  military  buildup  in  Cuba? 
Yes.  we  had  t  le  blockade.  And  I  say  this 
to  my  friend  fran  HUnois.  What  hap- 
pened after  t  le  blockade?  Why  did  we 
let  our  guard  iown?  Why  did  we  not  in- 
sist on  doini  those  things  that  would 
have  given  is  unequivocal  assurance 
that  m*— ii»<t  were  out  of  Cuba,  offen- 
sive missilea  uid  other  offensive  weap- 
ons? And  on » of  which  Is  on-site  inspec- 
tioo.  Anyou  can  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  Selden  st  liccnmiittee,  as  well  as  the 
hearings  of  wat  subcommittee,  as  well 
as  the  StenxBS  committee,  and  he  win 
come  to  the  t  nequlvocal  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  we  can  be  assured  missiles 
have  been  w  tiidrawn  is  by  an  on-site 
InqiwetloD.  Even  today— evidence  Is 
very  wiNtrH**  lal  that  a  nimiber  of  mis- 
siles were  hk  dm  in  the  caves  or  at  least 


the  eaves  an  there  and  substantial  ac- 
tivity Is  goin  I  on.  But  we  have  no  ab- 
sdlote  prool  that  all  missiles  were 
actuiUIy  rem>ved  from  Cuba.  That  Is 
what  those  reports  and  hearings  in- 


dicate. And  the  only  way  it  could  be 
proved  would  be  lor  cm-site  inspection, 
according  to  the  Stennls  report. 

Now.  what  happened?  Why  did  we 
drop  our  guard?  We  had  the  Com- 
munists on  the  run.  We  could  have  had 
on-site  inspections.  Why  did  we  not 
insist  upon  on-site  inspections  so  that 
the  security  of  this  hemisphere  would 
have  been  assured?  Today  it  is  a  ques- 
tion mark.  What  is  going  on  in  this 
island? 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Halkt]  mentioned  the  Isle  of  Pines 
today.  Reports  are  cOTilng  out  of  Cuba 
from  some  of  the  refugees  who  came 
across  in  these  ships,  some  of  those  who 
were  prisoners  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  Communist  activ- 
ity and  buildup  there.  They  say  that 
the  Isle  of  Pines  is  the  transshipment 
point  for  arms  drops  to  Latin  America, 
and  that  the  Russians  are  now  asking 
that  the  Isle  of  Pines  be  turned  over  for 
use  exclusively  by  the  Russians  for  such 
arms  buildups  and  as  an  available  depot 
for  arms  drops  to  other  Latin  American 
countries.     | 

Reports  arie  persistent  from  the  islands 
on  the  north  shores  of  Cuba  that  there 
is  constant  military  buildup  in  a  secre- 
tive manner,  with  not  even  the  Cubans 
being  permitted  to  be  on  the  Islands  to 
see  what  is  going  on.  How,  then,  can 
we  be  assured  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Cuba? 

Air  surveillance?  What  is  happening 
with  regard  to  air  surveillance?  In  re- 
cent months  low-level  flights  have  been 
discontinued.  I  repeat,  in  recent  months 
low-level  flights  have  been  complete- 
ly discontinued.  Higher  surveillance 
flights  have  been  cxu-tailed  substantially. 
So  how  do  we  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Cuba?  But  more  important,  what  steps 
are  we  taking  to  make  certain  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Cuba,  looking  to  the  secu- 
ri^  of  this  hemisphere,  that  it  be  ade- 
quately protected?  I  say  not  enough. 
I  say  we  should  reinstate  low-level  sur- 
veillance flights  so  that  we  will  know 
what  Is  going  on  with  regard  to  our 
security  as  it  relates  to  Cuba.  We  should 
also  iiisist  on  on-site  inspections  and  let 
Castro  defend  his  refusal  to  permit  this 
proof  of  nonaggression  intent  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  win  permit  me  to  yield  to  the 
gentlenmn  from  Illinois,  I  should  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  people  who  are  scheduled  to  take 
time,  but  because  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucxnski]  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKX  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  asked  me  if  I  might  venture  a 
guess  as  to  what  happened  to  on-site 
inspections.  The  gentleman  recalls 
that  negotiations  were  held  and  Mr. 
Castro  Just  flatly  refused.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman suggesting  that  we  ought  to  send 
in  the  marines  and  establish  an  on-site 
inspection  beachhead?  Is  that  the 
answer? 


If  the  gentleman  wants  to  send  troops 
in  there,  let  him  say  so.  Why  does  he 
not  say  so? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  answer  is  that  we 
should  have  kept  up  the  Cuban  block- 
ade until  we  got  on-site  inspection.  But 
instead  of  that,  we  withdrew  it.  We 
cannot  let  Castro  dictate  our  policies  un- 
less we  want  failure.  And  Castro  at 
that  very  time,  on  October  28,  had  the 
intesUnal  fortitude  to  make  flve  de- 
mands on  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  in  partictdar.  even  while  the 
quarantine  was  in  eftect;  and  we  have 
given  in  on  two  of  them  already,  his  de- 
mands that  the  United  States  stop  all 
commando  raids  and  arms  drops  from 
our  shores  and  secondly  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  All  of  them  were 
rejected. 

There  is  one  point  the  gentleman 
makes.  The  gentleman  has  made  this 
statement  before,  and  I  have  listened  to 
it  with  great  interest,  about  this  on-site 
inspection.  I  am  for  on-site  inspection 
and  I  am  sure  everyone  else  is.  But  the 
gentleman  has  never  come  right  out  and 
said.  "If  we  caimot  get  on-site  inspec 
tion.  let  us  invade  Cuba."  Why  does  he  « 
not  make  that  statement  if  that  is  what 
he  wants? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  have  listened  to  this 
for   a   long   time.    The   gentleman   is 
preaching  a  war-scare,  do-nothing  ap- 
proach.   If  we  are  to  do  nothing  because 
of  a  war  scare  then  we  would  do  noth- 
ing—period.   You  have  constantly  pro- 
tested against  anybody  making  concrete 
recommendations  about  what  should  be 
done  about  Cuba,  on  the  basis  that  if 
anybody  really  wants  to  do  anjrthing 
about  Cuba  now.  they  are  calling  for  an 
invasion.    That  Is  about  as  asinine  a 
position  as  could  be  taken,  and  the  pur- 
pose is  to  poison  the  well.    Too  many  in 
high  places  today  are  preaching  this 
war-scare  psychosis  as  an  excuse  for  in- 
action.   Anything  being  said  by  anybody 
but  the  administration  is  interpreted  by 
the  administration,  and  the  President, 
as  a  call  for  war.    Do  the  critics  of  this 
administration's  Cuban  policy  want  to 
go  to  war?    Of  course  not.     But  they  do 
want  action  now  which  is  the  best  deter- 
rent   against    a   full-scale    war   later. 
Nobody  wants  to  go  to  war.    You  are 
rendering    a   disservice    to    this    great 
Nation  when  you  suggest,  in  downgrad- 
ing proposals  made,  that  anybody  on 
this  floor,  mjrself  included,  wants  war. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  go  to  war 
with  regard  to  Cuba.    There  are  many 
steps  that  can  be  and  should  be  taken 
that  are  far  short  of  war.    Until  we 
take  those  steps,  nobody  knows  what  the 
ultimate  steps  must  be  to  get  rid  of 
commimism.    But  if  military  action  is 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  Castro  after 
all  other  steps  are  taken,  and  the  evi- 
dence convinces  most  people  who  have 
looked  into  this  matter  that  this  mili- 
tary buildup  and  subversive  activity  Is 
continuing  at  a  very  substantial  rate, 
if  it  is  essential  in  invoking  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  that  means  kicking  the 
Communists  out  of  Cuba  to  preserve  our 
security,  that  is  the  step  we  are  going 
to  have  to  take.    But  I  say  there  are 


many  other  steps,  some  of  which  have 
been  pnvoaed,  Uiat  we  could  and  should 
take,  all  shmrt  of  war  and  I  win  devel<9 
the  rest  of  them  In  a  moment. 

We  could  lnv(dce  a  complete  trade  ban. 
not  one  with  lo<n>holes  as  the  present 
one  has,  but  one  that  would  cut  off  all 
trade  between  this  country  and  other 
free  nations  with  Cuba.  Our  foreign- 
aid  bUl  was  amended  and  passed  to  ac- 
complish this.  The  mandate  was  writ- 
ten into  the  law  passed  last  year  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Public 
Law  87-872.  The  mandate  was  written 
In  there,  and  I  am  sure  the  House  Is 
familiar  with  it.  It  Is  a  mandate  re- 
lating to  strategic  materials  and  spe- 
eiflcally  refers  to  petroleum,  denying 
foreign  aid  to  any  nation  shinning  such 
materials  to  Cuba.  I  listed  earlier  In 
the  discussion  nations  that  are  shinning 
petroleimi  to  Cuba  In  direct  vUdatlon  of 
that  mandate.  If  the  administration 
really  wants  to  do  something,  the  least  It 
could  do  would  be  to  uphold  and  carry 
out  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  oi- 
aeted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  speoA  money  in  contra- 
vention of  this  mandate  which  was  in  the 
appropriation  bill  on  foreign  aid. 

The  second  provision  in  Public  Law 
87-872  requires  no  aid  to  any  country 
that  Is  carrying  on  any  trade  with  Cuba 
unless  the  President  advises  the  com- 
mlttees  of  Congress  his  reason  for  per- 
mitting such  aid  despite  such  trade. 
No  such  advice  has  come  to  Congress — 
and  aid  Is  still  going  to  countries  doing 
business  with  Castro— again  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law. 

Now  we  should  recognise,  as  has  been 
said  before,  and  by  myself  tor  many 
months,  a  government  in  exile.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  rt^mp^tgw  i 
ronember  well  the  President's  reference 
a  number  of  times  to  the  need  for  a  gov- 
ernment In  exile  and  suggested  that  was 
one  of  the  solutions  to  the  problem. 

We  should  have  adequate  patrols  to 
prevent  arms  drops  in  the  Caribbean. 
We  do  not  presently  have  adequate  pa- 
trols. Arms  deops  are  presmtly  tal^ig 
place  and  have  been  taUng  place  for 
some  time. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We 
have  not  beefed  up  our  military  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  adequate  surveillance. 
Everybody  knows  that. 

What  are  we  doing  to  prevent  travel 
to  Cuba  for  subversive  training— evm 
from  the  United  States?  You  s«e  these 
sre  Vbe  things  that  are  bothering  the 
American  people.  Why  are  UjB.  citizens 
even  being  permitted  to  still  go  to  Cuba? 
Ninety-seven  of  them  last  year,  in  6 
months.  Why  are  they  permitted  to  go? 
And  only  one  so  far  has  been  prosecuted; 
Mary  Levi  Travis. 

Why  are  58  American  students  pres- 
ently in  Cuba  extoUlng  the  virtues  of  the 
Cuban  revolution  erroneous^?  Why 
were  they  permitted  to  go?  Why?  And 
as  I  stated  on  the  floor,  so  far  the  State 
Department  has  announced  tliat  th^ 
only  intention  is  to  withdraw  their  pass- 
Ports  and  not  prosecute  the  leaders  who 
perpetrated  this  thing. 

What  is  being  done  with  regard  to  the 
other  Latin  American  countries  in  cut- 


ting off  this  travel  and  subversive  train- 
ing from  these  other  Latin  American  na^ 
tions? 

When  are  we  going  to  announce  with- 
out equivocation  our  intention  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  rid  this  hemi- 
sphere of  communism?  Some  of  them  I 
have  mentiimed.  Some  of  them  have 
been  mentioned  on  the  floor.  One  was 
a  restatement  and  full  implementation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Rioobd  at  this  point  my 
resolution  <m  this  subject.  House  Joint 
Resolution  227.  which  was  introduced 
on  February  4  of  this  year,  and  which 
does  what  the  Congress  refused  to  do  last 
year  on  the  floor  of  this  House  when  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bxoox- 
riKLD]  by  amendment  brought  this  up. 
My  rescdution  deariy  restates  the  Mim- 
roe  Doctrine  and  calls  for  its  full 
implanCTitatlcm. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LxBONATi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


H.J. 


tan 


Joint  i««4utton  wipfrwlng  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  reepeet  to 
the  situation  In  Cuba,  to  restate  and  Im- 
Iriemmit   the    Iftmroe   Doetrine.   and   to 
encourage  adherence  to  the  prindplea  of 
aelf-detennination  and  human  freedom 
Whnreas    President   James   Monroe,   an- 
nouncing   the   Monroe   Doctrine    in    182S. 
declared  that  the  United  Statea  would  con- 
sldor  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Buropean 
powers  "to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
ot  this  hemlqdiere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  eafety";  and 

Whereas  in  the  Bio  Tteaty  oi  1947  the 
parUes  agreed  that  "an  armed  attaA  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
OQoeidered  as  an  attacdc  against  all  the  Amer- 
lean  States,  and.  conaequenUy,  each  one  oC 
the  eald  contracting  parties  undertakaa  to 
amiBt  in  meeting  the  attadc  in  the  exerelee 
ot  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
leetlTe  self-defense  recognised  by  arttele  51 
ot  the  COiarter  at  the  U^ted  Nattoos":  and 
Whereas  the  Porelgn  Ministers  at  the  Ovga- 
nisation  of  American  States  at  Pnnte  del  Brte 
in  January  lOSa  declared:  "The  present  Oov- 
emmmt  ot  Cuba  has  Identiaed  itself  with 
the  prindplee  of  Mandet-Lniinlat  Ideology, 
has  estahUahed  a  poUtieal.  eeonomic.  and 
eoelal  system  baaed  on  that  dootrlne.  and 
accepts  military  aselBtance  tram  extracon- 
tlnental  Oommunlat  powers,  including  vrvk 
the  threat  ot  military  interrentlon  in  ABkw- 
ica  on  the  part  at  the  Borlet  Union":  and 
Whereas  the  international  Oommunlst 
movement  hae  Inoreaalngly  estoided  Into 
Cuba  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  inlluence,  de^>ite  the  feet  that 
such  action  la  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
Mbnroe  Doctrine  and  the  prlnelplea  ot  eelf- 
determlnatkm  and  human  freedom;  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  «vw«Mt>^^f»>g  inactkm 
and  Indeeielon  at  the  United  Statee  Govern- 
ment and  the  following  oifenaive  woapoa 
"quarantine"  of  Cuba  in  October  1983.  and 
cmnmentlng  on  the  negotlatlonB  entned  into 
between  Khruah^ev  and  the  United  States, 
mostly  secret  in  nature,  including  the  aban- 
donment of  on-site  Inspection  of  offensive 
mmpoaa  in  Cuba,  Khrushchev  has  enunci- 
ated and  is  implementing  the  "Khrudiebev 
doctrtne"  as  a  replacement  for  the  Monroe 
Dootrlne  as  he  reetated  the  OoraBranlst  alms 
la  the  Weetem  Wemlsphere  at  the  reoeatt 
Supreme  Soviet  when  he  stated:  "Socialist 
Culia  exists.  Cuba  remains  a  beaoon  of 
Mandst-Xieninlst  ideas  la  the  Weetem  Httmi- 


qiihere.  The  impaet  of  her  revolatiaaary 
esample  will  grow.  The  Oovemment  of  the 
Uhlted  StatM  baa  given  a  pledge  not  to  in- 
vade Cuba.**:  and 

Whereaa  Osataro.  on  January  16.  1968.  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  use  his  externally 
supported  massive  military  power  to  oon- 
tinue  the  enslavement  of  the  Cuban  ftopio 
and  to  "bring  the  maaeea  to  battle"  throo^ 
revolution  in  Latin  an^riy^-  uid 

Whereaa  if  the  Monroe  Doetrine  la  to  be 
preeerved  it  must  be  restated  and  fully  en- 
forced at  thia  critical  period  when  commu- 
nism Is  openly  and  notortoosly  annlng 
Cuba  with  massive  modem  waapoos,  tana  of 
thousanda  of  ftuaslan  troops,  technicians 
and  advisers,  tiectronic  missile  j*w«i»>«»if  and 
tracking  devloee  and  "flahlng"  parte  capable 
of  accommodating  Russian  -««— «»t-.  an  of 
which  oonstltutee  a  military  capablltty  of 
such  proportions  that  it  la  offenalvs  in  nature 
and  design:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  Ity  the  SenmU  ««d  Jfoase  of 
Bepreeentativet  of  the  United  Statu  of 
Ameriea  in  Oongree*  auemhted.  That  the 
United  States  is  detennlned— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  Biay  be 
neoeesary.  Including  the  rme  ot  arnw,  the 
International  Communist  movement  oper- 
ating throu^  the  Mandst-Xjenlntat  reglma  In 
Cuba  from  enslaving  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  threatening  the  seeurity  of  the  WSstem 
Hemisphere,  and  from  •«*«n^»»t.  by  force 
or  the  threat  of  force.  Ite  aggreaslve  or  sub- 
versive activities  to  any  part  of  thia  heml- 
qphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creatlaa  or  uee 
of  an  externally  siqiported  military  capability 
enslaving  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Cuba 
and  endangering  the  seeurt^  of  the  Uhlted 
Statee:  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Orgsalaatlan  of 
American  Statee  and  with  fteadom-lovlng 
Cubana  to  support  the  aqplratlona  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-dstermlnstloa. 

Sao.  2.  That  the  Obogreas  of  the  united 
Statee  urges  the  Preeldent,  In  aeeordanoe 
with  existing  law.  to  take,  and  auppcrte  him 
In  taking.  Jointly  with  other  free  nations  or 
unilaterally,  such  prtiifflfti,  dlploaaatle.  ooo- 
nomlo.  or  military  aetloa  aa  may  be  naoeseaiy 
to  Implement  and  «nf  oroe  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine throughout  this  hemlqihete  ^nd  to 
continue  to  encourage  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and  human 
fkeedom. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  also  would  like  to 
place  In  the  Riookd  a  resolntkm  by  the 
gentleman  from  ^«nt*tm  uid  a  similar 
resolution  submitted  with  recaid  to  a 
restatement  of  the  Monroe  Doetrine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.       ^^  -  ■•    c« 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  and  restatement  re- 
ferred to  are  as  follows: 


H.J. 

Iteeeloed  bf  the  Senate  end  Homee  of  Bep- 
retentmtivee  of  the  Untied  Mstet  of  Ameriem 
in  Oonfreea  meaemhled — 

(a)  That  the  Uhlted  Statee  regards  the 
MOnroe  Doetrine  as  «ftnti»»^tng  to  be  funda- 
mental to  its  foreign  poMrtee: 

(b)  That  the  XTnited  States  regards  ttie 
exlstenoe  of  a  military  base  In  Cuba  sup- 
ported by  Soviet  equipment  and  Soviet  per- 
eonnel  as  a  clear  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine; 

(e)  That  the  objective  of  the  pobey  of  the 
United  Statee  with  relation  to  Cuba  must 
be— 

1.  Termination  of  Soviet  Intervention: 

9.  ntaMIShment     of     

whlA  the  OiAan  people  ssay  freely 
their  right  to  eelf-detentfaattaa; 

8.  An  end  to  Comaaualsk  eabieieiisi.  sabo- 
tage, and  guerrma  warCsM  agslaet  the  people 
of  theW<  - 
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JTVSU  aa  Juatlflcatlon  for 


thla  Monroe  Doctrine  i<eaolutlon  Introduced 
today  and  House  Joint  Besolatian  tn  the 
second  Interim  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Speelal  Prejeeta  on  Cuba  and  SubTsrslon 
in  the  Western  Hamlaphara. 

SacoxTB  Dmam  Rvoar  or  trs  SusooKinr- 
:  ow  Cum  amd  Sustiaaiuw  xm  trs  Wi 
Task  Foaca  or 
PoucT  CoacmiTss,  Suboom 
PaojacTB 


Within  the  peat  week  the  President  of  the 
United  States  baa  made  a  foreign  policy  ad- 
diaaa  calling  for  a  reesamlaatlon  of  the  atU- 
tads  of  Americana  toward  the  Soviet  Unkm. 
The  theme  of  thla  addraaa  waa  that  the  Sonet 
Union  coold  be  lad  to  adopt  a  mora  enlight- 
ened attttude  If  the  United  Siatea  changed 
Ita  attitude  toward  peace  and  put  aside  Its 
belief  that  the  Buaaian  people  are  lacking 
in  vlrtoe. 

n  must  be  presumed  that  the  purpoae  of 
the  Praaldent  in  — 'f^^wg  iiis  remarks  of  June 
10  waa  to  Indicate  the  dlrectioo  of  American 
foreign  poUey.  We  beUeve  that  the  Prealdent 
la  completely  wrong  in  belierlng  that  the 
attitude  of  the  American  public  toward  the 
SoTlet  Union  Is  a  major  eaiue  of  the  Nation's 
conflict  with  eammunlnn  and  that  Kbni- 
aheber^  heart  can  be  mrtted  if  this  Nation 
mdapiU  a  more  cordial  attitude  toward  him. 

It  aeama  to  ua  tragically  Irrelevant  for  the 
noaldent  to  urge  upon  the  Nation  a  deeper 
sdMlratkTi  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  such  at- 
trlbutee  as  oaura#e  and  industry  at  a  time 
whMk  the  Ink  Is  hardly  dry  on  an  OAS  report 
i^^fti^n^n^  "IntarventUm  by  Slno-Sovlet  pow- 
ers In  this  hemliqtbere,  by  way  of  Cuba,  has 
increased  considerably  dcving  the  past  year." 

The  report  which  follows  is  offered  In  the 
hope  that  It  will  direct  attention  back  to  the 
type  of  basic  dedslon  that  must  be  made  by 
the  leaders  of  thla  Nation  In  order  to  win  the 
cold  war. 


aaooMB 

The  Mbtton  needs  a  Cuban  policy.  It  has 
no  Cuban  poUcy  prtmarlly  becauae  the  Prea- 
Ident  and  the  Democratic  Oi:eigram  have 
failed  to  aaka  19  their  minda  about  the 
Nation's  goal. 
Tb  a  Praaldent  who  Is  fond  of  nautleal 
kphora,  we  aay  that  a  course  cannot  be 
unto  the  port  whldi  we  want  to 
determined.  Unta  the  dee- 
■en  firmly  fljnd.  the  Natkm 
wlU  oonttane  to  drift. 

me  statements  so  far  taned  by  adminis- 
tratton  Isadwa  to  define  the  goal  of  Cuban 
polley  have  been  amMguoua.  inconsistent. 
and  IneomplBte.  The  Joint  erwigramlonal 
lutlon  Blgptrl  by  the  Prasldant  on  Oeto- 
S.  l>ea  perhape  the  moet  authoritative 
of  the  national  policy  goal— is 
deficient  m  Parity,  in  eomprehenstvenees. 
and  in  courage. 

Ooneeqosntly,  the  Congress  should  adopt, 
and  the  Praaldent  ahouM  sign,  a  new  Joint 
reeolutlan  stating  the  goal  ot  the  poUcy  of 
the  United  Statea  toward  Communist  Cuba. 

TBS  AMSIUUITT  OT  THX  GOAL  OF  CXTBAir  FOUCT 

The  Joint  eongreaeionwl  reeolutlon,  like 
the  Prealdent'a  etatementa  of  September  4 
and  IS.  1M8.  iim  lima  oppoattkm  to  the  ea- 
tabUalunant  In  Cuba  of  an  offensive  military 
oapabUl^  which  threatene  the  eecurity  of 
the  united  Statea  or  of  other  natkma  in  the 
hemisphere.  It  eiqireaaee  oppoaitian  to  the 
export  of  conmunlam  to  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nat»ff«^  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

It  la  allent.  however,  on  the  atUtude  of  the 
United  SUtas  toward  a  Soviet  military  pree- 
enee  la  Cuba  which  la  defanalve  in  character 
or  whleh  doee  not  Immedlatrty  threaten  the 
seeortty  «(  ttie  United  mates  or  of  other 
natlana.  It  Is  silent  on  the  attt- 
of  the  United  Statae  toward  Oomm»> 
subvorsloa  carried  on  by  meaaa  other 
than  the  uae  er  threat  of  force. 


Many  of  the  etatementa  that  relate  to  our 
Natloali  voata  at«  bpaa  to  the  Intatpretatlon 
that  thla  Nation  la  ready  to  eoeslBt  wlttt  a 
Communiat  Onha  If  It  or  Cuba  doea  not  mtk 
to  Impoee  communism  on  other  nations.' 
They  sunest  that  a  Soviet  preeence  In  Cuba 
whldi  doea  not  Involve  offensive  weapons, 
though  abnormal.  U  eomethltag  which  our 
Nation  can  live  with. 

Confusion  about  the  objective  of  our  na- 
tional policy  Is  reflected  in  the  utterance  of 
the  Preaident  aa  weU  aa  tn  thoae  of  leaaer 
leaders  of  the  administration.  The  President 
has  refrained  from  reaflbmlng  or  repudiating 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  but  has  offered  a  trun- 
cated version  of  the  doctrine,  which  one  ad- 
ministration lieutenant  called  the  Kennedy 
doctrine.*  The  Preeldent  mpokm  boldly  be- 
fore tbe  released  Cuban  priaonars  about  the 
ret\im  of  their  flag  to  a  free  Havana  in  MianU 
in  December  IMS.  But.  leaa  than  S  montha 
later,  at  San  Joae  he  omitted  from  his  re- 
marks the  statementa  In  hla  prepared  text 
calling  for  a  reatoration  of  freedom  to  Cuba. 
The  Vice  Preaident  said.  **We  want  to  get  rid 
of  Castro."  only  to  have  this  declaration  re- 
vised by  MoOeorge  Bundy  to  read  *we  can- 
not sympathise'*  with  oastn>'S  "course  of 
poUcy"  and  "we  must  range  oursetvae" 
against  it.* 

Ptom  time  to  ttaae  the  administration  haa 
given  the  Impreaiinn  that  the  preeence  of 
Soviet  troope  and  military  equipment  In 
Cuba  producea  Important  advairtagee  for  the 
Xtalted  SUtea.  Somettanee  It  la  aald  that  the 
Soviet  preeence  makaa  Cuba  "a  ahowcaee  of 
Commxndst  fatture"  and  tuma  tbm  people  of 
other  Latin  Amarlean  atatea  away  from  Oom- 
mimlata.  Sometlmea  It  to  aald  that  the 
t»i«iT»t»Ti>«<^  of  Sovtot  forcee  in  Cuba  Im- 
poeee  an  economic  strain  on  the  Communist 
world.  Sometimee  It  to  said  that  the  Soviets 
exeretoe  a  reetralnlng  influence  on  the  vola- 
tile Cuban  Oovemment, 

•nie  Inadeqiiaclee  of  atatonents  of  policy 
would  be  leaa  Important  if  the  actions  of  the 
administration  revealed  a  oonstotent  and  pur- 
poseful movement  toward  a  clearly  reoog- 
nlzed  objective.  But  the  actions  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstratUm  have  been  as  inconsistent  as  its 
words. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral,  who  aald  In  April 
IMl.  "Tlie  neutrality  laws  were  never  de- 
signed to  prevent  indivlduato  from  leaving 
the  United  Statea  to  fltftit  for  a  cause  in 
whleh  they  believe"  has  oonnnert  a  score  of 
Cuban  exile  leadara  to  the  Miami  areaa.  He 
haa  ahown  great  vigor  in  providing  immunity 
from  exUe  atta^  to  Cuba  and  to  Cuban  ahlp- 
plng.  The  Preaident.  who  declared  that  the 
quarantine  of  last  October  would  be  main- 
tained unta  United  Nationa  Inipeotlon  of  the 
wtttadrswal  of  Soviet  mtosHae  was  obtained. 


>  The  uncertainty  about  the  Nation*a  objeo- 
tivee  to  evidenoed  in  a  recent  report  from 
Pteedom  Houae  entitled  "What  Can  We  Do 
About  Cuba?"  Tbe  report,  atating  the  con- 
sensus of  the  deliberations  of  26  eiqMrts  on 
Cuba  in  late  April  196S,  dedaree  that  the 
following  are  troubling  questions:  "IS  Amer- 
ican Cuban  poUcy  geared  to  a  negottoted 
accord  with  Khrushdiev  on  the  kind  of  Cuba 
with  which  the  United  States  could  coexlatr 
Is  tbe  administration  "looking  toward  some 
kind  of  recondUatlon,  perhape  on  the  basto 
of  a  Tito-type  arrangement  for  Cuba?" 

*"The  President  has  been  careful  not  to 
declare  openly  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
either  doee  not  apply  in  tbe  Cuban  case  at 
thto  particular  time  or  that  it  to  an  obeolete 
political  eoncept  in  terms  of  preeent-day 
realittea.  But  tbe  administration  ^lokeBnen 
have  made  It  fatity  dear  that  the  President 
does  not  beUeve  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  really  applicabto  imder  the  preeent  dr- 
cumstanoee,"  Tad  Smle,  New  York  Tlmea. 
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ended  the  quarantine  without  aeonrlng  on- 
site  inspection  to  verify  the  removal  of  the 
missiles. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  prefer  that  the  Soviet  Union 
pull  out  of  Cuba  and  that  it  hopee  that  Castro 
will  disappear.  Tlito  wishful  thinking,  how- 
ever, does  not  constitute  a  policy  goal.  There 
to  a  world  of  difference  between  a  wtoh  that 
the  extotlng  situation  change  and  a  deter- 
mination to  do  all  within  our  power  to  bring 
about  a  change. 

A  PBOPOSAI.  rOB  A  NSW  CX7BAN  BXSOLtTTION 

Thto  Nation  has  a  htotoric  policy  opposing 
Intervention  in  thto  hemisphere  by  deepotism 
based  in  other  parts  of  the  world — a  policy 
told  down  on  December  2.  1823.  by  James 
Monroe. 

Preeldent  Monroe  asserted  that  "we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  piupose 
of  oppreeslng"  Latin  American  states  "or  oon- 
trolUng  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny, 
by  any  Buropean  power,  in  any  lig^t.  than  as 
tbe  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dtoposi- 
tlon  toward  the  United  Statea."  He  warned 
that  "we  should  consider  any  attempt"  on 
tbe  part  of  European  powers  "to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  thto  hemisphere,  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety." 

The  Moiuoe  Doctrine  barred  any  further 
"interpoeltlon"  by  Buropean  powers  to  extend 
their  system  or  exercise  control  in  thto  heml- 
q>here.  It  said  simply,  "Hands  off."  It  made 
no  dtotinctlon  between  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons  or  between  forcible  and  pacific 
means  of  Intervention. 

The  purpoee  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as 
■Ihu  Root  once  explained,  was  to  prevent 
the  development  of  a  situation  that  could 
endanger  hemtophertc  security.  The  Ken- 
nedy doctrine,  by  contrast,  appears  to  per- 
mit intervention  by  non-American  statee  in 
thto  hemisphere  up  to  the  point  at  which  a 
danger  to  sectulty  has  reached  an  aCute 
stage.  The  difference  between  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  the  Kennedy  doctrine  is  tbe 
difference  between  preventative  medical  care 
and  treatment  which  begins  after  the  de- 
velopment of  a  high  fever. 

In  eartler  periods  of  our  htotory  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  asserted  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  barred  the  preeence 
of  Spanish  troops  in  Santo  Domingo  and  the 
establtohment  of  a  Preneh  puppet  emperor 
tai  Mexico.  In  1940  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Bull  served  notice  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
prdiiblted  the  exeretoe  on  any  authority  by 
Axto  Powers  over  any  part  of  the  hemisphere.* 
In  1940.  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  extended  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  Greenland  and  sent 
American  troops  to  that  island  to  forestall 
Nazi  occupation. 

In  1912,  when  Mexico  pK^XMed  leasing  to 
a  Japaneee  fishing  company,  a  port  area  in 
Lower  California,  the  U.S.  Senate,  re- 
lying on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  asserted 
"*  *  *  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  in 
the  American  Continents  to  so  situated  that 


*It  to  Intereetlng  to  note  that  the  argu- 
ment used  by  Hitler's  government  and  re- 
jected by  Hull  in  1940.  contending  that  U.S. 
participation  In  the  affaire  of  Europe  made 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  obeolete.  was  ad<H>ted 
by  Senator  John  Spabkicah. 

"The  nonintervention  in  the  affaire 
of  the  American  Continent  by  European  na- 
tions which  to  demanded  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  can  in  principle  be  legally  valid  only 
on  condition  that  the  American  nations  for 
their  part  do  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  European  Continent,"  Von  Ribbentrop, 
July  1,  1940. 

"Thto  change  has  greatly  altered  the  con- 
ditions governing  o\ir  Implementation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  was  based  In  part 
on  the  assumption  that  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  remain  imln- 
▼olved  in  the  conflicts  of  Burope."  Senator 
John  Spabiucak,  Sept.  90.  1088. 


the  oeovqMtlon  thereof  for  naval  or  military 
purpoaea  might  threaten  the  communica- 
tions or  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  not 
see  without  grave  concern  the  poaaaasion  ot 
such  harbor  or  other  place  by  any  eotpora- 
tion  or  aseocUtlon  which  has  such  a  rela- 
tion to  another  government,  not  American, 
as  to  give  that  government  practical  power 
of  control  for  natitmal  purposes." 

In  1964  Secretary  of  State  J6hn  Poster 
Dulles  declared  that  "the  intrusion  of  Soviet 
despotism  (in  Guatemala)  was  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  first  and 
moet  fundamental  of  oiu-  foreign  policies." 
With  the  assistance  of  the  United  States, 
loyal  Guatemalans  removed  their  Communiat 
rulers  forthwith. 

Along  with  the  United  States,  the  other 
nations  of  the  hemlq>here  have  used  the 
language  of  Monroe  to  serve  notice  that  tres- 
passing to  forbidden  to  communism.  The 
Ninth  Inter-American  Conference  at  BogotA 
in  1948  condemned  "Intwfwence  by  any 
foreign  power,  or  by  any  p(Mltlcal  organisa- 
tion serving  the  interest  of  a  fCMreign  power, 
in  the  public  life  of  the  nationa  of  the  Amer- 
ican Continent."  Hie  10th  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  at  Caracas  in  1964  declared 
that  "the  domination  of  control  of  the  pollti- 
oal  institutions  of  any  American  State  by 
the  international  Communist  movement,  ex- 
tending to  thto  hemtopboe  the  political  sys- 
tem of  any  extracontinentai  power,  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  Independence  of  the  American 
Statee,  endangering  the  peaoe  of  America." 

Three  years  ago  Khrushchev  told  the 
world  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  dead, 
saying  "the  remains  of  thto  doctrine  should 
be  .buried  as  every  dead  body  to.  so  that  it 
does  not  poison  the  air  by  its  decay."  The 
Eisenhower  admintotratlon  replied,  "•  •  • 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  as 
vaUd  today  as  they  were  in  1823  when  the 
doctrine  was  proclaimed."  The  Kennedy 
admintotratlon  has  so  far  failed  to  contra- 
dict Khrushchev  either  by  word  or  by  deed. 

What  to  needed  to  tbe  positive  policy  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Mcmroe  DocMne 
to  tteing  vlOUted  by  the  preeence  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Cubak— whatever  their  strength, 
whatever  the  nature  of  their  equipment. 

The  doctrine  to  being  violated  as  long  aa 
there  to  any  type  of  Soviet  Intervention  in 
Cuba. 

The  removal  of  Soriet  troope  and  the 
elimination  of  other  types  of  Soviet  interven- 
tion in  Cuba  to  an  urgent  policy  objective. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  UB.  policy  must 
be  the  elimination  of  the  Cooununtot  re- 
gime in  Cuba  and  its  replacement  by  a  gov- 
ernment freely  chosen  by  the  Cuban  people. 

Let  the  President  and  the  Congress  act. 


APPKMOXX  I — ^ATrmnMB  ON  THX  SOOPB^^^^IID 
STATD8  or  THX  IfONaOK  OOCTBIMX  BT  KB- 
SFON8IBLX  SPOKXSMBN  OP  TRX  LAST  POUB 
AOMINISnUTIONS 

Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  (1983-46).  CordeU 
HiUl.July6, 1940: 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  to  solely  a  policy  of 
self-defense,  which  to  intended  to  preeerve 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Americas.  It  was.  and  la,  dealgned  to  prevent 
aggression  in  thto  hemisphere  on  the  part  of 
any  non-American  power,  and  likewise  to 
make  in^xMsible  nny  further  extension  to 
thto  bemiqibere  of  any  non-American  system 
of  government  imposed  from  without.  •  *  • 
It  made  clear  that  the  future  transfer  of 
existing  possessions  to  another  non-American 
state  would  be  regarded  as  tnimift*]  to  tbe 
interests  of  thto  hemi^ihere.  Tbla  has  be- 
come a  basic  policy  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States." 

CordeU  Hull,  April  12,  1940: 

"There  to  an  express  application  of  tbe 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  United  Statee  re- 
garding Greenland.  There  appears  to  be  no 
serioos  question  about  Greenland  forming 
part   of   thto   hemisphere   as   contradistin- 


gutohed  from  the  Buropean  aide  of  tha  At- 
lantic. *  •  •  The  Gtonnan  fOroee  oecnpying 
Denmark  could  easUy  eanae  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Denmark  to  laana  ordara  about 
Greenland,  aa  they  could  about  DanUh  ahlp- 
ping  throughout  the  world.  Par  thla  raaaon 
It's  In^MTtant  that  Greenland  abould  reedve 
our  attention  undOT  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

Public  Law  32,  TTth  Oonp-eea.  approved 
April  19,1941: 

"Beaoloed  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  0/ 
Bepretentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (1)  That 
the  United  Statee  would  not  recogniae  any 
transfer,  and  would  not  aoquiesoe  in  any 
attempt  to  transfer,  any  geographic  region 
of  thto  hemtophere  from  one  non-American 
power  to  another  non-Amerloan  power." 

Harry  8.  Truman  (1946-68),  President 
Truman.  December  27,  1946: 

"We  beUeve  that  the  sovereign  states  of 
the  Western  Hemlq»here,  without  interfer- 
ence from  outside  the  Western  Bamlqibere. 
must  work  together  as  good  neighbors  in  the 
solution  of  their  common  problems." 

President  Truman,  i^tril  6,  1947: 

"When  we  bear  the  cry  of  fisadom  aris- 
ing from  the  shores  beyond  our  own,  we  can 
take  heart  from  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. In  hto  letter  to  President  Monroe,  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  he  wrote:  'Nor  to  the  oc- 
casion to  be  slighted  which  thto  prnqpoeltion 
offers  of  declaring  our  protest  agalnat  the 
atrocloua  vlolationa  of  the  rights  of  nati<»ia 
by  the  intwference  of  any  one  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  another.' 

"We,  like  Jefferson,  have  witnessed  atro- 
cious violations  of  the  rights  of  nations. 

"We.  too.  have  regarded  them  as  occasions 
not  to  be  slighted 

"We,  too,  have  declared  our  protest. 

"We  must  make  that  protect  effective  by 
aiding  thoee  peoples  whose  fi  earti'sns  are 
endangered  by  foreign  presouree. 

"We  must  take  a  positive  atand.  It  to  no 
longer  enough  merely  to  aay  'We  dont  want 
war.'  We  must  act  in  time— ahead  of  tlma— 
to  atamp  -out  the  smoldering  beginnings  of 
any  conflict  that  may  threaten  to  aptt»A 
over  the  world." 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (1968-61).  John 
Posttt  Dulles,  Jtme  80, 1964: 

"Thto  intrusion  of  Soviet  rtsspotlam  (in 
GuatMnala]  was,  of  course,  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  fiiet  and 
nkost  fundamental  of  our  foreign  poUdss." 

John  Foster  Dullee.  June  80. 1064 : 

"If  world  communism  captiiree  any  Ameri- 
can state,  however  small,  a  new  and  perilous 
front  to  established  which  will  tocraaaa  the 
danger  to  the  entire  free  worid  and  require 
even  greater  sacrifices  from  tbs  American 
people." 

John  Poster  DuUee,  March  4, 1964: 

"It  to  time  to  make  it  dear  with  flnaUty 
that  we  aee  that  alien  (l.e.,  Communiat) 
despotism  to  hostile  to  oar  Ideala,  that  we 
unitedly  deny  It  the  rl^t  of  prey  upon  our 
hemisphere  and  that  If  it  doea  not  laaed  ovr 
warning  and  keep  away  we  shall  deal  with 
it  as  a  dtuation  that  might  snrtai^ai  the 
peace  of  Amolca  *  *  *.  There  to  no  place 
here  for  political  Institutions  which  served 
alien  masters." 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  June  20.  M64: 

"I  say  to  you.  repreeentatlve  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  stay  out  of  thto  hemls|M»ere  and  dont 
try  to  start  your  plans  and  ymv  oonsplraclee 
over  here." 

Departmenf  of  Stete,  July  14. 1960: 

"The  priiidplee  of  the  Monroe  Doe- 
trine  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  In  1823 
when  the  Doctrine  was  i»odalmed." 

John  P.  Kennedy  (1961  to  date).  John  P. 
Kennedy,  September  13,  1962: 

"Question.  Win  it  require  force  to 
travene  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  doea 
presence  of  a  foreign  power  In  any  fasee,  but 
not  using  that  force  In  thto  hemtophere. 
amount  to  contravention  of  the  doetrine?" 
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Ifr.  CRAICBBL  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
ooy  doUbt  wha  tbe  intentton  of  com- 
muniBin  is  ta  41  Is  hemisphfre?  Castro 
oteftod  it  m  clearly  and  unequivo- 
callr  as  bo  ooyk .  Khrushchev  has  stat- 
ed ii  as  cteatly  lad  uneouhrocally  as  he 
oookl  as  I  eited  In  my  resolution. 

What  Is  boih(  ring  many  of  us  further 
are  the  aeeonui  odatlons  that  are  being 
8001^  and  belx  t  aecompUdied  between 
this  Govemmeiv  and  that  of  Cuba  and 
Castro. 

We  are  concerned  about  flights  being 
over  the  United  States 
aid  the  approvid 
of  the  IMeral  A^tetion  Agency— 4bat  is 
nonsehedtded  CdMB  flIiAts. 


with 


to  fl9 


Wo  wo  aB  ooDoemed  about  Canadian 
Ittlhta  ofcr  the  Uhlted  States  trading 
with  Cdba. 

Wo  are  coocemed  about  these  trade 
loooboles  I  mantioinsd. 

We  are  conoemed  about  this  travel  to 
Cuba. 

We  are  eoooenied  about  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  demanded  no  further 
refugee  raids  not  only  from  the  United 
States  but  from  Puerto  Rico  as  well.  I 
repeat— that  was  the  first  of  Castro's  de- 
mands <m  October  28  of  last  year  when 
the  blockade  was  in  effect— 4hat  we  must 
stop  aU  refugee  raids  on  CidMk  This 
has  been  accomplished  as  an  accommo- 
dation. 

We  ought  to  require  adequate  surveil- 
lance of  these  Commimist  arms  dnvs  to 
theoo  other  countriOB  in  this  hemisphere. 

We  are  also  ooneemed  about  this  latest 
deal  or  aeeommodation  that  Is  being 


Z  am  reading  from  the  Washington 
News  of  FMday.  the  2«th: 

Ihe  spofeasman  for  a  oommerclal  refugee 
transportotlon  project  from  Bavana  to  Mi- 
ami mya  about  000  Ooban  rafngees  wUl  ar- 
rive hare  by  boat  within  the  nest  10  to  14 
days. 

The  lafugeea  will  be  the  vanguard  of  an 
attempt  to  remove  about  830,000  Cubans 
from  the  Communist  leland  who  hold  VA. 
vtaa  waivers,  attorney  Jack  Nageley  said  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Nageley  represents  Harold  Derber, 
president  of  Empress  Linee,  Ltd.,  promoters 
of  the  project. 

I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  last  week.  Apparently  a  deal  has 
been  made  with  Castro  so  far  as  this 
company  is  concerned,  to  open  up  the 
shipping  lines  between  Key  West  and 
Havana. 

I  made  a  iwotest  about  this,  and  I 
hope  it  is  not  accomplished.  But  in  in- 
vestigating this  matter  I  found  out  this 
Interesting  fact.  Hiat  f(dlowlng  the 
quarantine  ttiere  were  17  air  repatria- 
tion flints  in  which  some  87  to  160  per- 
sons cJalming  UJ3.  citizenship  and  their 
immediate  dependoits  were  permitted  to 
come  back  to  the  Uhited  States.  Then 
Castio  .cut  it  off.  This  following  infor- 
mation is  what  I  am  talking  about  when 
I  talk  about  deals  and  accommodations. 

On  February  27  a  negotlaticoi  took 
place  between  the  Castro  government 
and  BfaneoDB  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Through  the  Swiss  Embassy, 
the  State  Department  advises.  Through 
James  Donovan  other  sources  advise. 

Five  ships  have  come  through  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  deal  that  was  worked  out 
Some  4,100  passengers  from  Cuba  have 
been  brought  to  this  country.  Of  those, 
do  you  know  who  named  50  percent  of 
fhem  under  this  deal?  Do  you  know 
who  decided  who  50  percent  of  these 
pecHide  coming  into  the  United  States  on 
these  5  ships  sbouki  be?  Fidel  Castro  is 
wha  Tlie  shipo  were  the  Swrvey.  two 
trips,  the  Momhta  Light,  and  the  Af  oxi- 
mus.  Tlie  United  States  decided  only 
who  50  percent  of  the  people  on  these 
ships  would  be.  Fidel  Castro  decided  on 
the  other  50  percent  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ransom  deal.  These  are 
additional  refugees  permitted  to  be 
broui^t  into  this  country.  We  named 
M  percent  of  them,  because  of  our  In- 


terest, and  JuotlflaUy  oo.  In  getting  900 
additional  Americans  out  of  Ciriia.  But 
the  price  wo  had  to  pay  was  that  Castro 
had  the  right  to  name  the  other  50  per- 
cent or  2,050  persons  coming  Into  this 
countiy  on  those  ships  in  reooit  mnnths 

Ifr.  S^ieaker.  that  Is  what  we  are  con- 
cerned about  Why  should  such  deals 
as  these  be  made  with  Fidel  Castro? 
Why  should  such  accommodations  as 
these  be  made?  What  does  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  what  does  Latin  America 
think  of  such  accommodations?  Tliey 
obivously  think  we  are  weak,  that  we 
do  not  have  any  real  determination  to 
meet  this  threat  of  Communism  In  this 
heiniq;>here.  That  Is  the  concern  of 
many  of  us— this  sign  of  weakness,  par- 
ticularly to  the  lAtin  American  nations. 
Thtj  understand  and  admire  signs  of 
strength— they  JusttflaUy  aUKn*  signs  of 
softness  and  weakness. 

liCr.  Speaker,  to  conclude,  permit  me 
to  say  this:  The  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican Stotes  is  a  fine  instrument  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  getting  rid  of 
communism  and  subversion  In  this  hem- 
lq>here.  But  only  mider  one  oondlttan — 
strong  UB.  leadership.  Muiy  Latin 
American  governments  a^nowledge  this 
privately.  Only  with  strong  unequivocal 
leadership,  only,  with  a  definite  plan  of 
action  by  the  United  States  of  America, 
can  the  growing  Communist  cancer  in 
this  hemiqihere  be  stopped. 

UB.  leadership  Is  what  has  made  the 
Organization  of  American  States  effec- 
tive in  the  past  That  Is  what  has  given 
us  the  results  at  the  conferences  that 
were  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WsAVxa] .  in  combating  communism.  It 
is  because  of  the  UB.  leadership.  That 
Is  what  has  done  it 

BCr.  Eh^eaker.  if  the  Uhlted  States  per- 
mits a  vacuum  in  this  leadership  to  exist, 
which  exists  today,  or  to  persist  in  per- 
mitting such  vacuum  as  exists  today, 
then  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  Is  not  going  to  be  the  instrument 
throu^  whl^  this  can  be  accoim>llshed. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  is  time  that 
the  United  States  announced  a  firm,  posi- 
tive, step-by-step  plan  of  action  Intended 
to  be  taken  and  ask  for  support  of  the 
OAS.  In  my  <44nion  you  aro  not  going 
to  have  these  recalcitrant  lAtin  nations 
that  we  have  today  with  that  firm  lead- 
ership— and  the  first  step  is  to  restore 
and  announce  our  Intention  to  fully  Im- 
plon^t  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentionan  fnm  Illinois,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentlonan  that  several 
other  Members  hope  to  spetik  <m  tUs 
subject. 

I  yield  to  the  gentieman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  responding  to  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Ckambk]. 

Mr.  PUdNSKL  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man from  Virginia.  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  consume  that  much  time. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  one 
will  find  violent  disagreement  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  suggested. 
The  program  he  suggeste  is  one  that 
has  been  diaeuBsed  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  throughout  the  afternoon  and 
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I  would  siipport  it  However,  the  point 
we  made  in  the  earlier  colloquy  Is  that 
it  does  not  serve  any  purpose  here  to 
fry  to  deflne  or  elaborate  upon  the  meth- 
ods and  the  steps  which  led  to  earlier 
failures,  because  if  one  wants  to  do  that 
one  would  have  to  go  all  the  way 
back  to  the  Rio  treaty  which  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Dulles  and  which  stated  that  no 
American  state  shall  Interfere,  overtly  or 
otherwise.  In  the  internal  affairs  of  an- 
other American  state. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  protested  against  that 
treaty  at  that  time,  and  I  still  protest 
against  it  today.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is 
those  who  try  to  confuse  the  unity  of 
America  in  tiring  to  rid  Cuba  of  com- 
munism by  digging  into  these  past  ac- 
tions who  are  really  doing  the  great  dis- 
service to  this  country.  I  think  those 
who  really  want  to  do  something  about 
Cuba  and  who  are  Interested  in  getting 
rid  of  the  Communlsto  in  Cuba  wilT 
engage  in  the  kind  of  discussions  that 
we  have  had  here  today,  where  sound 
suggestions  aro  made  and  where  they 
are  subject  to  full  discussion  by  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  thtok  that  this  kind  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  will  demonstrate 
not  only  to  the  administration  and  the 
people  in  the  State  Department  but  to 
all  of  our  neighbors  in  South  America, 
yes,  throughout  the  world,  and  most 
important  to  Mr.  Khnishchev  and  the 
Kremlin,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  for  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States,  wants  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  get  the  Communiste 
out  of  Cuba  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Just  as  quickly  as  possilde. 

I  can  only  repeat  to  my  friend  from 
florida  this  is  the  road  to  victory  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  not  confusing  the 
Issue  about  whether  or  not  we  got  on- 
sight  inspection  or  did  not  get  it  We 
did  not  get  on-sight  inspection  because 
Mr.  Castro  did  not  want  to  agree  to 
that  I  said  before  and  I  will  say  again, 
those  who  say  we  ought  to  go  in  there 
and  do  it  ought  to  go  the  full  length  and 
say  "Let  us  invade  Cuba."  I  say,  as 
other  gentiemen  have  said,  there  are 
other  ways  of  bringing  the  Communiste 
to  their  knees.  Many  of  these  ways  were 
discussed  today.  There  are  other  peace- 
ful ways  of  ridding  Cuba  of  communlam. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  day  when  c(»nmu- 
nism  will  be  driven  out  of  Cuba  is  not 
too  far  away. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  during  this  special  order  to- 
day, including  myself,  may  have  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr.  Ln- 
OHATi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentieman  from  VirginiaT 

There  was  no  objection. 
.    Mr.  MARSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Wazsok}. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  discussion 
today.  It  is  pas^ngly  strange,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  more  than  coincidental,  that 
the  two  gentiemen  who  a&cve  as  coordi- 


nators for  this  particular  ^wtip^^t^fig  on 
Cuba  should  come  from  the  various  States 
that  they  do.  I  refer  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wkav- 
kr].  who  is  one  of  the  representatives 
from  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
where  the  first  bells  of  freedom  tolled 
many  years  ago  for  this  country,  and, 
then,  also  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  MabshI.  who  repre- 
sente  a  State  which  probaUy  has  given 
this  Nation  more  of  our  leaders  in  the  past 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union— the 
man  who  r^resente  the  State  from  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  came,  who  said  we 
should  alwasrs  oppose  the  forces  of  tyran- 
ny. It  is  passing  strange  that  you  who 
represent  these  particular  States  should 
be  taking  the  lead  in  this  discussion  as 
we  are  trying  to  find  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  bringing  liberty  and  freedom 
to  the  oppressed  people  of  Cuba. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  discussion 
a  moment  ago  as  to  whose  fault  is  it  that 
we  are  presently  confronted  with  this 
great  problem.  As  I  heard  the  discus- 
sion I  was  raninded  of  the  story  that 
was  told  of  the  man  who  introduced  a 
new  deodorant  and  he  merely  called  it 
"Stereo."  It  did  not  kill  the  odor,  but  it 
fixed  It  so  you  could  not  t^  who-e  it 
came  from. 

If  we  are  g(dng  to  try  to  place  posi- 
tively and  affirmatively  the  fault  for  our 
present  situation,  then  we  can  debate 
here  ad  inflnitiim.  and  we  are  going  to 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  this  discus- 
sion here  today. 

Our  sole  objective  is  to  try  to  focus  the 
attention  of  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  American  people  on  this 
particular  problem,  with  the  hope  of  en- 
couraging positive  steps  toward  a  solu- 
tion to  it  I  do  not  care  wh^her  you 
would  try  to  attribute  It  to  jMst  admin- 
istrations or  not  The  fact  is  that  the 
past  administration  is  past,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  place  blame  there,  although 
Justified,  serves  to  make  a  solution  more 
diflknitt.  We  can  only  deal  with  the 
present  administration,  and  we  can  only 
solve  the  problem  as  we  have  it  today. 
So,  as  a  consequence,  I  hope  all  of  you 
will  construe  these  remarks  as  being  di- 
rected toward  trying  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problem,  rather  than  tiring  to 
be  eqiecially  critical  of  any  particular 
administration  or  any  particular  action 
which  has  occurred  in  the  past. 

We  do  have  a  serious  problem.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  discussifm  here  will  si- 
lence, (mce  and  for  all.  those  who  have 
said  that  many  of  us  have  been  only  criti- 
cal and  never  constructive  concerning 
our  foreign  policy,  or  the  absoice  of  a 
foreign  policy,  in  reference  to  Cuba.  Be- 
cause we.  during  the  past  two  and  a  half 
hours,  and  probably  for  another  half  an 
hour  or  so,  have  repeatedly  advanced 
concrete,  positive  programs  with  regard 
to  something  which  should  be  done  in 
order  to  rid  the  Western  Hemisphere  of 
this  Communist  cancer  in  Cuba.  So  I 
believe  without  question  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  no  longer  going  to  listen 
to  the  cry  that  there  are  many  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  Nation  who  will 
be  critical  of  our  fcM-eign  policy  about 
Cuba  but  who  are  not  offering  construc- 


tive pnvosals  for  doing  «ftmtth<nf  posi- 
tive about  it 

We  have  had  niwierous  prapouJB  here, 
time  and  again,  in  which  the  weaken 
have  said,  "We  support  your  proposals 
and  we  believe  they  deserve  tho  oerious 
consideration  of  GongTess,  at  the  Execu- 
tive, and  of  the  American  peagHt.*'  So 
this  discussion  should  silence  once  and 
for  all  those  who  would  say  that  we 
would  be  (dastructionists,  thi^  we  would 
be  critical  without  offering  positive  al- 
ternatives for  improvemento  in  the  rela- 
tionships that  txM  between  this  country 
and  Cuba. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  login^T' 

and  I  believe  a  very  helpful  proposition 
as  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned — 
is  that  this  discussion  should  allay  the 
fears  of  those  who  would  say  that  any 
positive  st^  would  be  an  act  of  war  and 
would  precipitate  a  nuclear  holocaust,  or 
would  bring  about  an  escalation  into  a 
nuclear  war.  Franklin.  I  believe,  said 
T  have  no  way  to  shed  Vgbt  upon  the 
future  except  from  the  lamp  of  the  past" 

let  us  look  at  omr  experience  on  this 
score,  because  every  one  of  you  and  the 
othen  In  this  body  and  the  American 
people  do  not  want  war.  The  American 
people  have  been  the  fhamptomB  of  peace 
and  fteedon  ticto,  time  immemoriaL  I 
have  known  war  personally— and  I  am 
not  being  a  demagog  here — as  I  am 
sore  others  of  yon  have  seen  it  In  past 
wars.  It  causes  me  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern to  realize  that  we  have  weapons  of 
destruction  which  are  unlnuigteable. 
oomparattvdy  speaking,  to  the  power 
and  destructlfm  which  we  had  In  World 
War  n.  Why,  I  understand  even  one 
nuclear  submarine  has  sufllcleut  de- 
structive fire  power  on  it  to  equal  all  al 
the  o<miblned  bombs  that  were  <hx>iq)ed 
during  World  War  n.  We  do  not  want 
war.  and  I  believe  veritably  that  experi- 
ence will  show  that  the  positive  steps 
suggested  here  will  not  lead  to  war.  In- 
deed. Just  the  opposite  may  very  wen  be 
true;  they  are  necessary  to  presci've 
peace. 

Frun  time  immemorial  the  Commu- 
niste have  proven  they  only  recognize 
force.  We  can  enter  into  treaties,  we  can 
try  to  bargain  with  them,  but  their  basic 
IHinciple  is.  "I  wfll  keep  what  I  have,  and 
we  will  bargain  with  irtiat  you  have." 
We  have  to  be  flrm  and  strong.  Expe- 
rience has  dK>wn  that  when  we  stood 
firm  the  Onnmimiste  baAed  down. 
Look  at  what  happened  in  October,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  to  October  there  were 
missiles  on  Cuba  pelted  toward  this 
great  land  of  freedom.  ThM«  were  ap- 
proximatdy  20,000  Soviet  soldleri  In 
Cuba  at  that  time.  However,  we  to(dc  a 
firm  stand  in  October,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  facto  that  they  had  their 
missiles  pointed  toward  us  and  that  they 
had  approximately  twice  as  many  Rus- 
sian BcMien  as  they  allegedly  liave 
now — and  we  do  not  have  any  truly  ac- 
curate way  of  determining  the  correct 
number — there  was  no  ntidear  war.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  condnde— and  we  all 
are  logical  and  reasonable  men — that  if 
the  Russians  did  not  predpltate  a  war 
and  did  not  move  into  war  at  that  time 
when  Cuba  had  the  mlssUeo  whieh  they 
presumably  do  not  have  now,  and  where 
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they  had  twleel  as  many  men  in  Cuba, 
which  they  prei  imiably  do  not  have  now, 
then  how  can  «  e  justtflably  say,  follow- 
ing logical  reaa  ntag,  that  If  we  were  to 
take  podtlve.  d  iftitte  steps  at  this  time 
It  would  predpi  ate  a  nuclear  war?  His- 
tory does  not  bf  sr  that  out.  We  need  to 
be  flrm  and  pos  tlve. 

There  Is  oerti  bily  one  thing  which  wlU 
allow  a  eonttnt  Bd  buildup  In  Cuba  and 
irtddi  win  alkm  a  continued  extension  of 
subyerslon  thioughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  an  1  that  Is  to  continue  do- 
ing nothing,  tc  have  half-hearted  ap- 
proaches. To  I  e  sure,  we  have  imposed 
an  embargo  oii  the  particular  vessels 
which  go  Into  <  tiba. 

As  someone  p  >tnted  out  earlier,  this  is 
about  as  Ineffec  thre  as  anjrthing  anyone 
possibly  could  iropoee.  Some  shipping 
lines  will  use  (mly  one  vessel  in  trading 
with  Cuba  and  ihen  use  all  of  their  other 
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vessels  to  come 


o  the  United  Stetes. 


I  would  like  1 3  see  us  extend  this  em- 


bargo, making 
Individual 


;  not  only  apply  to  the 
but.  rather,  applying  it 
to  the  shipping  line.  We  will  say  to  him. 
Mr.  Shipper,  If  ^ou  deal  with  Cuba,  not 
only  wm  that  ine  vessel  be  prohibited 
from  eomlxag  Izfto  our  ports,  but  all  of 
be  prohibited  from  cotn- 
Inghere.  And  t  that  is  not  elf  ecttve,  let 
us  go  one  step  further  and  say  to  the 
foreign  countries  involved  that  if  these 
shlCTilng  lines  continue  to  trade  with 
Cuba,  then  we  \  rill  consider  withholding 
foreign  aid. 

We  need  to  ta  »  positive,  definite  steps. 
Unfortunately,  frith  regard  to  any  st^ 
that' is  propose* .  the  argument  could  be 
raised  against  i ,  that  It  is  a  step  of  ag- 
gression and  wll  precipitate  a  nuclear 
war.  Let  me  sa  again,  as  I  have  under- 
scored before,  1  lat  if  the  Russians  did 
not^-«nd  they  did  not — precipitate  a 
war  back  In  October  when  they  were 
much  stronger  nllitarlly  in  Cuba,  then 
if  we  take  posi  ive  steps  in  the  way  of 
extending  and  ightening  our  embargo 
and  in  the  mat  ter  of  recognizing  some 
provlsioxud,  fr  e  Cuban  govenunent 
somewhere  in  t  te  Western  Hemisphere, 
those  steps  win  i  lot  precipitate  a  war. 

Over  the  last :  ew  mcmths.  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  discus  ii(Hi  on  the  subject  of 
Cuba.  I  dare  s  ty  that  we  have  had  no 
than  75  Ind  ifldual  resolutions  which 
have  been  intro<  uced.  during  my  limited 
service  here  ii  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  can  continue  to  dis- 
cuss this  matte  .  but  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  do  BomHhing  to  implement 
our  discissions.  Personally  I  am  quite 
concerned,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  you  are. 
with  the  fact  thi  ^t  so  many  of  these  reso- 
lutions that  have  been  applauded  by 
the  American  pt  tuple  and  have  been  ap- 
proved by  many  of  you  IndividuaUy.  have 
not  been  acted  t  pon  by  the  various  com- 
mittees of  this  ( Congress.  I  realize  that 
we  have  serious  domestic  iMroUons  con- 
fronting us.  BAt  I  will  tell  you  truly 
that  no  problem  is  more  important  than 
this  matter  of  (  uba. 

We  can  talk  o  the  imcommitted  na- 
tions of  the  wo  Id  until  we  are  blue  In 
the  face  and  sa  r  that  "if  you  side  with 
us,  we  wlU  fight  for  you."  But  they  will 
take  a  look  anc  say.  "Well,  what  have 
you  done  to  the  Communist  menace  just 


90  miles  off  your  shoreline?"  We  can 
try  to  impress  upon  them  that  we  are 
lovers  of  freedom  and  believe  in  going 
to  any  extent  to  keep  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere free  from  the  Communists,  but  as 
long  as  we  let  Cuba  remain  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  we  are  tilting  at  wind- 
mills. We  may  as  well  face  up  to  it  that 
all  of  these  other  actions,  all  of  these 
other  theoretical  proposals,  nice  sounding 
as  they  might  be.  are  going  to  amount 
to  absolutley  nothing  in  convincing  the 
unc(Hnmltted  nations  that  we  will  stand 
up  for  freedom  as  long  as  we  allow  Castro 
to  remain  and  to  keep  the  people  of 
Cuba  under  bandage.  It  is  a  choice  tnat 
we  have  got  to  make,  and  if  the  Execu- 
tive is  not  willing  to  face  up  to  it.  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  must  face  up  to  it. 
The  reason  I  say  that  is  because,  ulti- 
mately, it  will  be  our  responsibility  if,  as 
has  been  suggested,  actual  invasion 
might  be  necessary. 

In  that  connection.  America  has  never 
been  a  coward.  America  has  never 
backed  off  in  the  matter  of  preserving 
freedom  and  giving  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  simply  because  it  might 
mean  war. 

I  repeat,  as  we  stand  flrm  in  support- 
ing these  measures  which  have  been  pro- 
posed here,  that  I  believe  these  will  be 
the  steps  not  toward  the  war  which  all 
of  us  wish  to  avoid,  but  these  will  be 
steps  toward  peace  and  toward  the  down- 
fall of  Castro  and  of  all  those  who  would 
follow  his  Communist  line  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  BCARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyxait]. 

Ifo.  WTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in 
this  discussion  with  great  interest  for  as 
many  of  you  Icnow  I  have  long  been 
deeply  concerned  by  these  problems.  I 
have  some  questions,  some  observations, 
and  some  recommendations. 

When  are  we  going  to  take  afilrmative 
action  to  get  the  Communists  out  of 
Cuba?  When  will  we  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  no  amoimt  of  help  to  other  Latin 
or  South  American  countries  can  be  ef- 
fective as  long  as  the  dike  is  breached 
in  Cuba?  When  will  we  admit  that  as 
long  the  Castro  government  receives 
massive  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union,  both 
military  and  economic,  it  is  not  going  to 
fall  from  within? 

It  is  little  short  of  criminal  that  this 
Nation  has  not  long  ago  acted  firmly  and 
decisively  to  run  the  Communists  out  of 
Cuba.  The  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  solidly  support  such 
a  policy,  even  one  in  which  the  use  of 
force  might  bectune  necessary. 

We  look  foolii^  urging  Britain  not  to 
let  the  Communists  take  over  British 
Oulana  when  Communists  stole  Cuba 
and  are  holding  it  right  imder  our  noses. 
British  Oulana  is  nowhere  near  the  con- 
cern to  Britain  that  Cuba  is  to  the  United 
States.  We  are  fine  ones  to  urge  leader- 
ship and  decisiveness  on  others  when  we 
do  not  exercise  it  ourselves. 

Under  the  separation  of  powers,  the 
responsibility  for  Executive  control  of 
the  Government  is  in  the  Executive,  not 
the  Congress. 

We  have  passed  resolutlcms  asking  the 
Executive  to  act  In  Cuba.  Members  of 
this  body  have  q;x>ken  repeatedly  indi- 


cating support  for  flrm  Executive  action, 
yet  none  has  been  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaks*,  the  dismal  truth  is  that 
we  have  no  policy  on  Cuba  to  amount  to 
a  hill  of  beans.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  various  high  offices  involved  in  the 
'executive  department  whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  deal  with  such  situations, 
we  have  witnessed  for  far  too  long,  addle- 
headed,  chicken-hearted,  and  ignorant 
timidity  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government  faced  by  Communist  mili- 
tary action  in  Cuba.  We  once  had  a 
Monroe  Doctrine,  but  you  would  scarcely 
know  it  in  the  State  Department  or  the 
White  House.  We  started  on  the  right 
road  in  October  only  to  abandon  it  in 
short  order  and  then  sit  back  while  the 
situation  has  deteriorated  to  our  disad- 
vantage ever  since. 

It  is  astonishing  but  true  that  Instead 
of  building  up  and  supporting  Cubans 
who  want  to  liberate  their  homeland 
and  replace  Castro  with  a  government 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  we  have 
dispersed  the  Cubans  all  over  this  coun- 
try. Hit-and-run  attacks  with  their 
stimulus  to  morale  and  their  obvious  an- 
noyance to  the  Communists  we  officially 
prevented.  There  has  been  no  call  or 
even  demand  by  this  country  backed  up 
by  anything  other  than  the  usual  diplo- 
matic hogwash,  to  inspect  the  island  of 
Cuba,  although  every  person  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  must  admit  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  offensive  missiles  once 
there  have  all  been  removed  or  what  has 
been  brought  back  by  submarine  or  in  the 
dark  of  night. 

To  listen  to  the  Department  of  State, 
one  would  get  the  impression  that  it  is 
believed  that  there  can  be  negotiations 
with  Communists  that  will  result  In 
agreements  that  can  both  be  relied  upon 
for  Communist  performance  and  will 
operate  in  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  if  performed.  This  is  a  dismal 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist beast.  Communists  and  com- 
munism simply  will  not  enter  into  any 
agreement  that  does  not  serve  Commu- 
nist purposes,  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  or 
what  have  you.  Neither  will  Commu- 
nists perform  any  commitments  under- 
taken by  treaty  or  otherwise  when  it  is 
in  their  Interest  not  to  perform.  Com- 
munists are  not  ordinary,  reasonable 
men  and  women,  with  conscience  and 
honor  and  principle.  Communists  are 
20th-century  nihilists,  international 
gangsters,  ruthless  miu'derers,  saboteurs, 
espionage  agents  and  atheists.  Their 
single  goal,  their  fanatic  determination, 
their  obsessed  and  obsessing  objective  ia 
the  destruction  of  this  country  by  force 
or  any  way  they  can  do  it.  Khrushchev 
was  the  butcher  of  the  Ukraine.  Does 
any  one  really  believe  he  has  changed? 
Do  leopards  change  their  spots? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  see  how  any 
government  of  this  country  regardless 
of  party  can  make  claim  to  the  right  to 
continue  as  a  government  when  it  fails 
the  American  people  in  this  hoiur  of  need, 
in  this  crucial  contest.  No  govenunent 
worthy  of  the  name  can  tolerate  con- 
tinued Cmnmimlst  military  potential  in 
Cuba  or  any  other  place  in  Central  or 
Latin  America.  The  political  party  of 
the  Chief  Executive  makes  no  difference 
when  it  comes  to  such  an  issue.    As 
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Chairman  of  the  Intemal  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  in  San  Frandsoo  In 
July  of  1060, 1  was  extremely  critical  of 
then  President  Eisenhower's  lack  of 
firmness  In  dealing  with  Castro's  expro- 
priations of  U.S.  Interests  in  Cuba.  At 
that  time,  more  than  3  years  ago,  I  q;Kdce 
of  the  construction  in  Cuba  of  Soviet 
missile  laimching  bases.  Let  no  man. 
whether  he  Is  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Chief  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
claim  that  It  was  not  and  has  not  been 
known  day  in  and  day  out,  month  in 
and  month  out,  year  in  and  year  out, 
that  the  Communists  In  Cuba  have  been 
steadily  building  a  military  potential  di- 
rected  against  the  United  States  of 

Consider  carefully  the  full  Implication 
of  these  facta.  It  Is  a  damning  Indict- 
ment of  Individuals  and  gofcmments 
who  call  themselves  American  who  want 
the  phoeMCiskf.  the  black  UmouataMs,  the 
titleB  and  the  rank  but  iHio  when  the 
chlpa  are  down  have  not  got  the  guts  nor 
the  will  to  lead  to  win  against  the  Com- 
manists. 

mis  situation  has  not  dianged  to 
date.  We  have  no  policy.  We  hava  no 
courage.  We  have  no  win  to  win  at  the 
top.  And  this  Is  deq>ly  distressing  to 
men  and  women  all  over  America— to 
Members  of  this  BEoose  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  Imow  that  this  is  not 
properly  a  partisan  problem. 

And  while  Fm  on  the  subject  ei  the 
military  bulldnp  In  Cuba,  let  me  say  this. 
We  have  not  been  toM  all  about  the  bad 
things  that  have  been  buQt  there.  We 
the  people  have  not  had  pictures  of  sub- 
marine^instaOatkms  nor  reports  of  the 
locattau  and  contents  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  caves,  nor  the  concrete  woita 
and  the  disappearing  turrets,  nor  many 
such  Installations,  none  of  which  can 
fairly  or  justly  be  said  to  relate  to  the 
defense  of  Cuba.„  They  are  offensive 
against  the  United  States.  Tbeyhaveno 
business  being  there,  Mr.  Bpeakex.  They 
should  be  rased.  They  Should  be  de- 
stroyed. Affirmative  action  to  do  this  Is 
not  imperialism.  Before  Ood  and  In  the 
name  of  Justice  and  freedom  no  Com- 
munist government  has  a  right  to  exist 
^  in  this  hemisphere  except  as  Its  peofdes 
may  vcdimtaiT  elect  it — wbicti  never 
hi4)pens. 

Now  what  should  be  our  policy?  Tluree 
,   things  are  fundamentaL 

First.  There  must  be  a  continuing  in- 
specticm  of  all  of  the  island  of  Cuba  at 
will  and  on  a  daily  basis  by  Inspecting 
teams,  preferably  of  the  United  Nations 
with  United  States  membership,  but  If 
not,  by  United  States  lnig)ecting  teams. 
If  this  inspection  discloses  offensive 
weaponry  of  war— which  it  will— this 
weaponry  should  be  dumped  Into  the  sea. 
Agfldn.  preferably  by  the  Uhited  Nations 
with  united  States  participation,  but  If 
not,  by  the  Uhlted  States  alone. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  de- 
clare that  Castro  must  go.  and  that  he 
must  ix>t  be  succeeded  by  a  Communist 
leadership,  and  that — and  here  is  the  im- 
portant part,  the  teeth— this  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  blockade  by  sea,  land, 
and  air  until  Castro  and  communism 


withers  on  the  vine.  It  may  be  that  In 
the  course  of  the  withering  there  win  be 
much  suffering  and  perhaps  some  loss  of 
life,  but  this  Isa  small  price  to  pay  meas- 
ured againit  the  hoxrible  destructions 
certain  to  be  Inflicted  upon  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  from  a  Communist 
controlled  and  monitored  Cuba,  armed 
to  the  teeth  as  an  outpost  as  well  as  a 
staging  and  resupply  area. 

ITiird.  TUs  Govenmient  should  an- 
nounce that  It  is  opposed  to  Communist 
governments  in  this  hemisphere  and  is 
willing  to  use  force  if  need  be  to  prevent 
their  establishment. 

What  about  the  inspections?  Let  us  be 
frank.  We  know  the  United  Nations  will 
not  order  the  Inspections,  so  the  Uhited 
States  must  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  our  national 
security  to  act  outside  the  Uhited  Na- 
tions If  necessary  and  to  act  soon.  If 
this  means  Mr.  Stevenson's  resignation, 
that  is  tough  turkey.  If  this  means  that 
some  people  are  going  to  say  that  this 
Nfeitton  iB  a  big  bully  and  picking  on  poor 
littte  Cuba,  that  is  tough  turkey  too.  Be- 
cause, believe  me.  this  must  be  done. 
But  then  again,  do  not  take  my  word  for 
it.  Ask  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Ask 
any  military,  naval  or  Strategic  Air 
Command  officer  who  has  thought  this 
thing  through.  They  are  to  a  man  in 
favor  of  infection  of  Cuba  backed  UP  by 
force. 

Assuming  then  that  the  United  States 
deddes  to  proceed  on  its  own  initiative 
and  independent  of  the  United  Nations, 
what  course  should  we  take?  Inflec- 
tion teams  of  perhaps  12  competent 
U.8.  flpeciaUsts  composed  of  a  major- 
ity of  military  personnel,  but  Including 
dvflian  and  seientifle  personnd,  and 
photographic  equipment,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Cuban  Govenunent  with  a 
demand  for  the  grant  ot  contlnalng 
right  to  inspect  the  island  of  Cuba  any 
place,  any  time.  And,  Mr.  Ssteeker, 
again  the  teeth,  became  as  we  an  know, 
requests  in  diplomatic  language  and  let- 
ters of  protest  against  Soviet  shooting 
down  oar  aircraft  in  times  past  and  the 
like,  do  not  get  anywhere  unless  there  is 
some  teeth — this  request  should  specify 
a  time  for  the  first  inspection  unit  to 
arrive  in  Cuba  and  Indicate  explleltly 
that  if  denied  permission  to  inspect  we 
will  commit  military,  naval,  and  air 
forces  of  the  United  States  In  support 
of  such  an  inspection. 

Now  does  this  mean  war?  I  do  not 
brieve  it  does.  It  may  mean  for  a  while 
some  limited  warfare.  But  It  will  not 
escalate  to  atomic  destruction  tot  one 
reasdn.  This  is  because  we  have  enough 
atomic  deterrent  staring  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  face  to  incinerate  the  Soviet 
Ui^on  and  every  Communist  country, 
even  if  they  made  an  initial  attack.  And 
as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  wHI  be 
no  atomic  warfare. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  wait.  If 
we  delay  for  more  months  and  more 
years  in  eliminating  this  cancer  in  Cuba, 
the  situation  will  only  further  worseix 
There  will  be  more  Cubans  indoctrinated 
In  Moscow  to  hate  us.  There  will  be 
more  subversives  planted  in  Latin  and 
South  America.  There  will  be  more  mil- 
itary equipment  on  the  island  of  Cuba 
and  a  greater  and  greater  export  of  It 


along  with  the  Communist  inopaganda 
leaflets  and  unrest  throughout  this 
hemispbere. 

We  must  act  and  act  now.  Ilie  risk 
of  limited  war  Is  great,  but  no  nation  ever 
stayed  on  top  nor  lived  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities as  the  champion  of  freedom 
and  Justice  that  was  unwIUIng  to  take 
risks. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  'tough  tmtay" 
several  ttanea.  I  have  done  this  ddlb- 
eratdy,  because  the  Connianists  that  we 
are  up  against  are.  Indeed,  toogh  tmlLeys. 
Given  the  opportunity,  presonted  by  the 
astonishing  «>eetade  of  a  rich.  fat.  ma- 
terially comfortable  American  Govern- 
ment anwUUng  to  figtat  for  freedom, 
these  tou^  tni^eya  will  take  advantage 
of  every  means  to  build  up  thefar  mUttary 
and  propaganda  potentiaL  This  is  not 
propaganda  for  a  peaceable  change  to 
a  different  system.  TUsisnoitbecaaeof 
an  ideological  conflict.  This  la  not  a  cold 
war  in  the  true  sense.  It  Is  hot  It  Is 
reaL  It  is  to  the  death.  And  Mr.  Speak- 
er, along  with  a  good  many  mlTllmw  of 
Americans.  I  have  ddldrcn  and  I  want 
them  to  be  able  to  start  adultlMMd  In  a 
hemi^nhere  that  is  free  from  commu- 
nism. It  is  said  that  World  War  I  was 
fought  to  make  the  wmrld  safe  for  doBoe- 
ra^;  World  War  n  to  pieseire  the  worid 
from  the  insane  brutalities  of  Hitler's 
fascism.  Today,  under  the  umbreDa  of 
atomic  stalemate.  Ooomiunist  mlBtary 
operations  are  proceeding  to  destroy  our 
favorable  balance  of  power  because  we 
have  been  unwming  to  even  risk  limited 
warfare  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Are  we  decadent  bourgeois?  I  won- 
der. 

No  foreign  aid  programs,  no  Alliance 
for  Progress,  no  economic  projects  of  any 
kind  to  Invest  strength  ti\d  stablltty  In 
Latin  America  can  possibly  be  effective 
with  a  continuing  Communist  Cuba.  If 
we  fail  to  risk  a  showdown  now  to 
achieve  a  free  Cuba,  we  win  have  to  risk 
ft  when  the  next  Latin  American  nation 
fans  to  conununlsm.  only  to  find  us  In 
a  much  more  vulner«d>le  position. 

With  tiie  passage  of  time,  this  Cuban 
situation  is  not  going  to  get  any  better. 
Khrushchev  boasts  of  some  kind  of 
commitment  that  the  President  made 
Idm  In  return  for  having  backed  off  at 
tiie  time  of  the  quarantine  In  October 
1982.  I  understand  tiiere  are  some  40 
letters  between  the  American  President 
and  the  Soviet  (Hctator  at  tills  time.  Yet, 
In  spite  of  demands  by  tiie  Congress,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  this  corre- 
spondence has  never  been  made  public. 
InddditaUy.  neitiier  was  FI>IL's  with 
Stalin— not  even  to  this  day. 

Tlie  President,  bi  a  special  address  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  worid  after  ade- 
quate consultation  wtth  the  Secretary  of 
Stete,  with  the  Cabinet,  with  the  Na- 
tional^Security  Council,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  should  announce  an 
American  poUcy  of  flrm  Insistence  upon 
Inspection  of  Cuba  and  that  we  wm 
achieve  such  inspection  by  the  use  of 
miUtary  force  if  need  be.  Later  on,  in 
page  2,  there  must  be  the  further  p(dicy 
position  that  the  same  principle  win  be 
of  continuing  application  against  any 
further  or  new  attempt  at  Ccmununist 
penetration  of  this  hemisphere. 
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ma  ority  ot  the  people  of  this 
1  eloome  such  poslttve.  pro- 
pry-national-eecurity    deei- 
Iffogram  Is  militarily 
ta  of  urgent  neoeaiity  If 
■4enrtty  Is  to  be  preserved 
to  atomic  attack,  sub- 
guerrilla  warfare, 
( tpUmagt  throughout  the 
Nothing  less  Is  oon- 
hteor,  with  principle,  with 
traoltion,  with   the  Monroe 

tvmnmnw\MmMm  in  awaXC- 

nature  of  communism 
nlng  of  Its  military  of- 


90  miles  from  norida. 
ttiat  passes  finds  the  situa- 
worsenlng.    Tlie  Amerl- 
nust  act.  and  act  now  for 
for  our  survival,  and 
's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
he  gentleman  from  Flori- 


Mr.  ^^eaker.  in  March 

,  at  Costa  Rica,  Presi- 

made  this  ringing  state- 
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«  w»U  around  Cub*  (not 
or  brick  or  barbed  wire  but] 
men  determined  to  pro- 
rteedom  and  aorerelgnty. 


He  vowed  lie  ree  and  unyielding  resist- 
ance to  the  s  iread  of  foreign  tsrranny 
In  the  WestemlSemisphere. 
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through  Its  Cuban  pup- 
Cuban   nation   Into   Its 
It  now  seeks  to  extend 
shores    of    Continental 


of  American  States, 

and   wherever  Americans 

about  the  futiire  of  their 

continue  to  strengthen 

resistance  to  subversion. 


were  received  I7  the  lis- 
Amoican  Presidents  at 
Costa  Rica  wi  h  hope  and  enthusiasm. 
Howevor,  the  1  ard  facts  of  the  cold  war 
I  different  tale  about  the 
wan  around  i^uba  and  the  spread  of 
tyranny  to  La  in  America. 

Almost  ezac  ly  a  month  before  about 
!  of  the  President's  speech 
to  our  Latin  An  lerican  neighbors,  the  Na- 
tion's Intdllge  ice  Chief,  M.  R.  McCone. 
Director  of  tpe  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  reports  to  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  ASairs  Committee  of  this 
House,  that  a  dangerous,  widespread, 
and  highly  orgi  nized  Communist  subver- 
sive apparatut  was  bting  built  around 
Latin  Americsos  trained  in  Cuba.  He 
said  that  1.00)  to  1,500  trainees  from 
every  lAtin  Ai  lerican  country  save  one. 
went  to  Cuba  1  a  1962  to  receive  training 
in  goerrllla  [warfare,  sabotage  and 
terrorism. 

What  can  bb  dcme  to  transform  the 
President's  words  into  action?  What 
can  be  done  to  stop  the  traffic  of  suber- 
slves  between  Tuba  and  Latin  America 
revealed  by  ou]  CIA? 

There  is  a  wi  ly  and  there  is  an  organi- 
satian  to  Impk  ment  the  way. 

The  Organii  ition  of  American  States 
Is  the  (ddest  luge  organisation  of  na- 
tkms  in  the  vorld,  kmg  preceding  the 
League  of  Natl<  ns  or  the  Uhlted  Nations. 


AU  nations  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  monbers,  save  Canada. 

One  of  Its  principal  aims  has  been 
mutual  seciurtty  for  the  member  nations. 
In  1940,  at  Havana,  a  resolution  of  the 
OAS  declared: 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non-Ameri- 
can state  agiUnst  the  Integrity  ctf  inviolabil- 
ity of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the 
pc^tlcal  Independence  of  an  American  state 
shaU  be  considered  an  act  of  aggression 
against  the  statea  idilch  sign  this  declara- 
tion. 

In  1947,  the  American  nations  signed 
the  Rio  Trea^.  This  historic  document 
is  actually  a  collective  defense  treaty. 
Its  purpose  was  to  anticipate  what  has 
happened  in  Cuba  and  provide  machin- 
ery to  do  something  about  it. 

Now  then,  what  does  it  provide.  In 
article  6,  if  a  situation  endangers  the 
peace  of  the  Americas  it  states  that  the 
OAS  should  meet  imrtiedlately  to  agree 
on  measures  for  the  common  defense 
and  for  maintenance  of  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  continents. 

Article  8  lists  the  measures  which 
may  be  authoorized  and  among  them  are: 
"partial  or  complete  interruption  of  eco- 
xuxnlc  relations  cm  rail,  sea,  air  ccxa- 
munlcations,  and  use  of  armed  forces." 

Most  of  the  member  nations  are  vio- 
lently opposed  to  communism  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Castro  regime  in  particular. 

For  example,  at  the  meetiiig  of  the 
American  foreign  ministers  on  October 
2  and  3, 1962,  recognized  in  forceful  lan- 
guage the  threat  of  the  Communist  Cuba 
regime  to  all  of  Latin  America. 

During  the  Cuban  crisis  the  OAS 
Council  met  on  October  23,  and  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  which:  Fbrst, 
called  for  withdrawal  from  Cuba  of  all 
missile  and  other  offensive  weapons;  and 
second,  that  member  states,  to  be  all 
measures,  individuals,  and  collectively 
in  dealing  with  the  armed  forces  to  in- 
sure that  Cuba  would  not  continue  to 
receive  milltuy  supplies  from  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

The  OAS  backed  up  the  United  States 
to  the  hilt. 

Eight  countries  offered  the  United 
States  military  aid. 

What  does  all  this  show?  That  what 
Is  urgently  needed,  what  the  nations  of 
the  hemisphere  are  crying  for  is  forth- 
right, aggressive  leadership  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  As  the  most  pow- 
erful nation,  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  they  must  rely  upon  us  to  back 
them  up  in  decisive  action  against  Castro 
and  communism.  When  we  provided  ag- 
gressive leadership,  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  Latin  American 
States  were  solidly  with  us. 

What  can  be  done?  One  solution  is 
simple.  Ovenilght,  much  of  the  sub- 
versive pressures  against  Latin  America 
from  Cuba  would  be  largely  eliminated 
If  this  simple  action  was  taken  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States:  First, 
forbid  all  travel  between  Cuba  and  the 
Latin  American  States;  and,  second,  stop 
an  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  Latin 
American  States;  Castro's  bad  economic 
plight  would  be  worsened. 

Let  us  look  at  an  example.  The 
principal  route  of  subversive  trainees 
into  and  out  of  Cuba  is  through  Mexico 


City  and  via  Cubana  Airways.  Mexico 
is  our  closest  Latin  American  neighbor. 
Vast  quantities  of  American  dollars  in 
aid  and  in  trade  bolster  the  Mexican 
economy  each  year.  It  is  time  to  talk 
turkey  with  Mexico  and  insist  on  her 
putting  an  end  to  this  pipeline  of  sub- 
versives. 

This  Nation  has  embaiked  in  a  massive 
foreign  aid  program  in  Latin  America — 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  whole 
foundation  for  f or^gn  aid  program  Is  to 
halt  the  progress  of  communism 
throughout  the  world.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  a  prerequisite  of  this  aid  should  be 
cessation  of  trade  with  Cuba.  What 
better  way  to  fight  communism? 

If  aU  of  the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  wlU  not  go  along 
with  this  simple  two-point  program,  then 
I  suggest  it  is  time  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff — ^let  us  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  of  aid  to  our  friends  and 
withdraw  it  from  those  who  prefer  to 
flirt  with  Castro  and  communism. 

I  say  further  that  when  we  assume  a 
role  of  clear-cut  leadership  in  this  hemi- 
q;>here  against  Castro  and  communism, 
we  win  find  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  its  individual  members 
rallsring  to  our  cause. 

The  Latins  respect  strength.  We  had 
no  trouble  getting  their  unanimous  sup- 
port during  World  War  n  against  the 
Nazi-Axis  aggression.  Nor  wiU  we  now 
in  1963  against  the  Communist  goal  of 
world  conquest,  if  we  wiU  but  assume 
the  role  of  leadership  in  this  hemisphere. 

Most  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
are  openly  and  soUdly  with  us,  despite 
the  Cuban  fiasco.  The  rest  wiU  be  with 
us  when  we  start  acting  more  like  the 
great  world  power  that  we  are. 

I  have  not  sought  here  to  probe  the 
many  other  measures  that  could  be 
taken. 

I  have  sought  to  point  out  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  can  be 
an  effective  weapon  in  this  cold  war  with 
communism  in  Cuba. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
is  like  a  fertile  field  waiting  eagerly  the 
planting  of  the  seeds  of  leadership.  Let 
the  United  States  plant  these  seeds  of 
leadership,  and  rei^)  the  harvest  of  a 
strong  hemisphere,  free  from  foreign, 
Communist  domination. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Don  H.  ClattskmI. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  bringing  attention  to 
the  most  serious  international  problem 
facing  this  Nation.  It  also  is  with  great 
hope  that  I  associate  myself  with  this  bi- 
partisan group  of  eminent  statesmen — 
hope  that  a  solution  presented  here  today 
will  be  accepted  and  vigorously  imple- 
mented. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  feel  the 
word  "hope"  is  the  key  to  our  dangerous 
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predicament.  By  our  spectacular  failure 
to  oppose  the  admission  oi  Hungary's 
totaUtarian  Communist  regime  into  the 
United  Nations,  we  snatched  hope  away 
from  the  <H>pre8sed  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  as  though  the  torch  of  freedom 
had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  up. 
raised  hand  of  Our  Lady  of  New  York 
Harbor,  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Likewise,  this  country's  obvious  accept- 
ance of  a  totalitarian  Communist  regime 
in  Cuba,  crowned  by  the  extreme  meas- 
ure of  even  hampering  the  operations  of 
Cuban  freedom  fighters,  has  tarnished 
the  hope  held  by  Western  European 
countries  in  NATO  to  say  nothing  of  the 
h(ves  of  the  Cuban  pe<wle.  To  me  there 
is  littie  wonder  that  the  much  maligned 
President  of  France,  Charles  de  OauUe, 
has  seen  fit  to  Involve  his  oountry  in  uni- 
lateral defense  preparations.  Whether 
tills  attitude  is  warranted  by  the  facts  is 
debatable.  But  the  image  ot  the  United 
States  as  the  great  hope  for  the  defense 
of  freedom-loving  peoples  has  been  tar- 
nished, and  President  de  Gaulle  is  under- 
standably alanned. 

This  great  Nation  has  led  the  tide  for 
f reedmn  and  self-determination  from  the 
days  of  our  colonial  patriots.  But  now 
there  are  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
free  peoples  as  to  whether  we  are  stiU 
leading  this  cause,  whether  we  stiU  are 
waving  the  banner  of  hope  to  those  who 
are  captives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
whether  we  have  traded  total  peaceful 
victCMT  of  freedom  in  exchange  for  ap- 
peasement of  communism  as  it  steadily 
takes  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
proposed  solutions  to  the  proldem  ^ 
Cuba.  Some  of  than  tread  on  dangerous 
ground.  Others  are  reasonable  economic 
and  poUtlcal  sanctions  that  could  lead 
to  gradual,  peaceful  rejection  of  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere.  I  need  not 
go  into  their  provisions  in  detaU  here, 
but  I  win  wholeheartedly  pledge  myself 
here  and  now  to  support  and  woric  for 
the  enactment  of  any  reasonable  legis- 
lation that  wm  restore  the  United  States, 
in  the  ejres  of  the  worid,  as  the  leader  of 
freedom. 

May  I  caU  the  attention  of  this  hon- 
orable body  to  the  list  of  at  least  22 
measures  aimed  at  the  Cuban  situation. 
I  think  that  it  is  pertinent  to  note  at  this 
point  that  although  this  legislation  Is 
authored  by  our  ooUeagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  the  administration  has  seen 
fit  to  give  them  the  cold  shoulder.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  wiU  summarize  their 
subject  mattar  very  Inriefly  now,  but  wlU 
place  their  numbers  and  description  in 
the  RicoKD  for  the  convenloice  of  the 
Members. 

Monroe  Doctrine:  House  Joint  Reso- 
lutions 227,  237,  and  278  would  express 
the  determinatlcm  of  the  United  States  to 
implement  tht  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Liberation  of  Cuba:  House  Joint  Reso- 
lutions 229,  260.  and  310  caU  for  the  Ub- 
eration  of  Cuba  by  whatever  action  nec- 
essary and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
22  also  calls  for  release  of  U£.  cltiaau 
imprisoned  in  Cidw. 

Bay  of  Pigs:  Senate  Resolution  54  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolutions  51  and  82 
would  authorize  studies  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion. 


Economic  sanctions:  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 83  asks  support  for  a  free  world 
«nbargo  on  Soviet  shipments  to  Cuba; 
House  Joint  Resolution  244  urges  the 
President  to  notify  recipients  of  UJ3.  aid 
that  general  trade  with  Cuba  wiU  result 
in  terminatitm  of  such  aid;  H.R. 
2657  and  HJt.  3954  would  prohibit  the 
shipment  in  commerce  of  articles  im- 
ported from  Cuba;  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  31  urges  closing  the  Panama 
Canal  to  shipments  of  war  material  to 
Cuba;  HJEl.  2423  and  H.R.  2494  would 
set  the  U.S.  poUcy  that  foreign  ves- 
sels used  in  trade  with  Cuba  and  certain 
other  Communist  countries  may  not  car- 
ry cargoes  under  UJ3.  programs;  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  146  proposes  that 
the  united  States  urge  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  impose  economic 
sanctions  against  Cuba;  House  Joint 
Resolution  302  provides  for  reductions  of 
future  UJ3.  contributions  to  certain  q;>e- 
cial  aid  programs  of  the  United  Nations 
if  aid  thereunder  is  given  to  Cuba. 

Cuban  refugees:  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  150  would  establish  a  Cuban 
National  Council  as  a  rallying  point  for 
Cuban  refugees  and  as  a  legal  organiza- 
tion with  ^i^ch  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  could  deal;  House  Joint 
Resolution  318  would  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Cuban  Refugees  to  study  the 
refugee  problon  and  to  relocate  them 
throu^iout  the  United  States. 

Soviet  military  occupation:  House 
Resolution  290  asks  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  United  Nations 
to  Join  the  United  States  in  demanding 
Soviet  mlUtary  withdrawal  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  proposals 
may  constitute  a  solution,  or  an  approach 
to  a  8(dution,  to  this  serious  encroach- 
ment into  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
solution  may  be  among  other  proposals 
made  to  this  body.  Whatever  it  Is.  it 
must  restore  this  Nation's  inrestige  among 
our  friends  and  the  respect  of  our  ad- 
versaries. It  must  elevate  us  again  as 
the  shining  example  of  self-govemmoit 
for  aU  nations,  old  and  new,  to  emulate. 
And  by  our  own  individual  example,  we 
can  show  the  freedom-loving  pe(9les  of 
the  world  how  to  puU  themsdves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps,  like  many  of  us 
here  on  this  floor  have  done. 

I  have  anxiously  Joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  caU  for  actkm  on  Cuba, 
BCr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  your  mail  shows, 
as  mine  does,  that  the  American  public 
is  concerned  with  the  administration's 
lack  of  policy  and  lack  of  action  In  this 
matter.  How  k»g  can  we  aff ord  a  poUcy 
of  inaction  and  stUl  ronaln  secure? 

The  hope  of  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  hinges  on  our  pro- 
viding the  answer.    It  is  time  to  move. 

Let  us  show  these  friends  that  Uncle 
Sam  stUl  possesses  a  Uttle  guts  and  de- 
termination in  carrying  out  our  expected 
role  of  leadership. 

The  foUowing  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  88th  Cmigress,  1st  session 
concerning  Cuba: 

Soiate  Resolution  54,  QoLBWAxn: 
Authorizes  a  study  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  Jan- 
uary 23. 1963. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  51.  Mm- 
shall:  Authorizes  a  study  of  the  facts 


surrounding  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invaslcm. 
January  24. 1963. 

House  Concurrent  Resolutlan  82.  Mnr- 
shszx:  Establishes  a  q>eclal  Joint  oom- 
mittee  to  conduct  a  f  uU  and  complete 
study  to  determine  the  facts  oonoemlng 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  February  5, 
1963. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  22, 
Pkppkr:  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  citiaois  of  the 
United  States  now  unlawfully  im- 
prisoned in  Cuba  and  the  liberation  of 
Cuba  from  the  curse  of  Castro  and  com- 
munism. January  9, 1963. 

Senate  Resolution  83.  Magmusom  and 
Morsz:  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  support  the  American  merchant 
marine's  efforts  to  obtain  a  free-world 
embargo  on  Soviet  shipments  to  Cuba. 
February  6, 1963. 

House  Joint  Resolution  227,  Cuammm: 
Expresses  the  determination  oi  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba,  to  restate  and  implement 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to  encourage 
adherence  to  the  prindplee  of  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom. 
February  4, 1963. 

House  Joint  Resolution  229,  Joham- 
skm:  Expresses  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  with  reqiect  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba.    February  4,  1063. 

House  Joint  Resolution  237,  Fultow  of 
Pennsylvania:  Expresses  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Congress  that  the  Uhlted 
States  maintain.  Implement  and  raf orce 
the  M<mroe  Doctrine  throutliout  the 
Western  Hemlsidiere.    February  7.  1963. 

House  Joint  Resolution  244.  Watson: 
Urges  the  President  of  the  I^iited  States 
to  advise  aU  nations  receiving  aid  under 
the  foreign  assistance  acts  that  further 
commerce  by  such  nations  with  Cuba 
in  commodities — humanitarian  items 
excepted — ^wiU  result  in  termination  of 
such  aid.    February  7,  1963. 

House  Joint  Resolution  250,  Woxxams: 
Expresses  the  determtnathm  oS  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba.    February  11,  1963. 

House  J<^t  Resolution  278,  Hassha: 
Expresses  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba,  to  restate  and  implement 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  encourage 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  self-de- 
termination and  human  freedom.  Feb- 
ruary 25, 1963. 

House  Joint  Resolution  810.  Wtmah: 
Expresses  the  determination  ot  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba.    March  6, 1963. 

House  Resolution  290,  Pxppn:  CaUs 
up(m  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  United  Nations  to  Join 
the  United  States  in  demanding  the  So- 
viet Union  to  remove  its  aimed  forces 
from  Cuba.    March  11. 1963. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  150, 
WAUSAUsn:  Expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress tliat  the  President  should  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Cuban  Na- 
tional CouncU.  The  Council  would  first 
piovide  a  rallying  pc^t  for  the  Cuban 
refugees  in  the  Western  Hemivhere; 
second,  lurovide  an  effective  legal  Instru- 
maai  through  which  the  United  States 
and  Interested  Latin  American  govern- 
ments could  offer  material  and  ftnanclal 
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Sid.  In  the  flc  it  to  regain  freedom  for 
Cuba;  third,  irorlde  •  ftesl  iKrint  of 
eommamestief  with  the  freedom-loirtaig 
flffatcri  sUn  ( MrrylBc  en  inside  CMbs; 
foortti.  aaeore  he  CulMn  people  and  the 
world  that  the  XTnlted  States  is  not  ae- 
cepttan  the  C  istro  goremment  as  the 
permsnent  Gkvenunent  of  Cuba;  and 
fifth.  \xj  the  legal  basis  for  domestic 
support  for  th  b  aettrities  of  the  Cuban 
refugees.  May  8, 1963. 

House  Joint  Resolution  318.  Pims: 
Cuban  Rdtage<  Commission  Act.  Bstab- 
Ushes  a  comm  nion  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Cot  in  Refugees,  composed  of 
the  Secretary  i  tf  Health,  Education,  and 
Wetfaie.  the  8  cretary  o(  Labor,  and  the 
of  I  Jommerce.  to  oonducl  a 
of  n  location  of  the  lefugees 
from  CQba  In  norida  to  other  parts  of 
the  XThtted  Sta  es-and  to  conduct  a  study 
of  this  proUen  l   March  11. 1963. 

Boose  OooiOZTent  Resolution  146. 
RooBs  of  yici  idar  Expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Ooogra  s  that  the  XTblted  States 
should  proposi  to  the  OAS  that  certain 
eeoofomle  sane  loos  be  taken  against  the 
Ooamnnlst  GK  remment  of  Cuba.  May 
3.1963. 

TLSL  3687.  Dbtxhi:  Prohibits  ttie 
shipment  In  cimmerce  of  articles  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  from  Cuba. 
Jannaiy  34, 19  (3. 

H^  3964.  asKPHnx:  Profaitatts  Vbe 
shtment  In  c  muneree  of  articles  Im- 
ported from  Tuba  and  prohibits  In- 
trodoctkm  Into  commerce  any  article  in- 
tended for  eiqix  rt  to  Cuba.  February  21. 
1963. 

Bouse  Joint  Resolution  302.  Montota: 
ProTldes  for  re  Suctions  of  future  United 
States  contrlb  itions  to  certain  special 
aid  programso  '  the  United  Nations  if  aid 
thereunder  is  t  imished  to  Cuba.  March 
4.  1963. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolutioh  31. 
Scon:  Sipresi  es  the  sense  of  Congress 
on  ckMlng  the  Panama  Canal  to  ships 
carrying  war  x  laterid  to  Cuba.  March 
14. 1963. 

HJL  2423.  Pxllt:  Declares  as  the 
pcOlcy  of  the  I  nlted  States  that  foreign 
▼essds  which  t  ade  with  Cuba  or  certain 
other  Commun  st  countries  may  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  wrying  of  cargoes  under 
programs  of  th^  United  States.  January 
21.1963. 

H  Jt.  2494. 
2423.    January 
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24.1963. 
HH.  7687.  RioBts  of  Florida:  Purpose 
to  close  13 B.  I  orts  to  the  ships  of  any 
nation  which  a  lows  any  of  its  ships  to  be 
used  in  sea  trai  e  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  MARSH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BawaU. 

Mr.BRUCB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  ftoo  i  Virginia  for  yielding  me 
time,  and  I  wis  i  to  join  my  coHeagne  in 
tfaaiks  to  the  men  on  both 
a  sle  who  have 
wofked  long  he  nrs  in  preparing  for  this 
presentetian  tqis  afternoon. 

recognize  and  iHxibably 
any  time  you  get  close 


to  toaehlng  pa  rdlrt  the  *lMbysitter8  of 


vAag  to  rise  in  wrath. 


Any  tiae  yea   ;et  dose  to  potting  yoor 
finger  on  what 
firm 


and  to 
recommendations   about 


what  flhoold  be  done  the  cry  win  be 
raised  by  those  whom  I  chooee  to  call 
the  **brt)ysltters  of  error"  that  you  are 
urging  the  paths  that  wlU  lead  to  war.  I 
thixA  yoa  all  anticipated  this  in  adrance 
and  expected  it. 

"nie  fact  remains  that  thoee  who  have 
studied  the  pattern  of  Communist  <q;>- 
erati<m  woiidwlde  were  most  disturbed 
in  a  prior  admlnlstrati<m  by  some  of  the 
action  or  lack  of  action  or  misdirected 
action  that  laid  the  groundwork  for 
Castro  to  take  power  in  Cuba. 

Tlie  time  has  onne  when  we  must  have 
some  of  the  type  of  operation  we  have 
had  this  afternoon,  whore  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  willing  to  clearly 
aiMl  forcefully  come  up  with  pn^weals  as 
you  gmtlanen  have  d<me.  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  win- 
ing to  analyze  without  animosity  be- 
tween us  the  errtns  in  the  past  Cer- 
tainly if  we  are  going  to  propose  pro- 
grams that  have  any  chance  of  being 
put  into  action  It  is  essential  that  we 
understand  why  the  failures  took  place 
before. 

I  think  it  Is  important  as  weD  to  reeog- 
nise  that  whUe  I  know  the  center  <A 
attraction  this  afternoon  is  based  cm 
Cuba,  communism  in  Cuba  is  only  an  ex- 
ten8i<m  of  a  worldwide  operation  that 
has  been  going  oa  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
know  ttiere  is  not  a  person  present  this 
aftenuwn  who  is  not  aware  of  that 

The  mere  dimlnation  of  Castro  from 
Cuba  under  any  guise  oran  operati(m 
of  agreement  would  be  hardly  satis- 
factory; and  there  have  been  rumblings 
here  and  there  that  there  might  be  a 
possibUity  (rf  Castro,  perhaps,  either 
removing  himself  or  being  removed. 
We  can  settte  for  nothing  less  than  the 
eliminatifm  of  a  Communist  dictatorship 
under  any  other  name  as  wen  as  Castro 
in  Cuba. 

One  of  the  points  which  I  thought 
vras  wen  made  this  afternoon  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illincris  [Mr. 
Rmisnu)]  n^io  pointed  out  that  to  this 
day  the  united  States  has  stm  to  estab- 
lish clearly  the  intent  of  winning  the 
cold  war.  Tills.  I  think,  is  the  key;  and 
WhUe  we  might  have  a  temporary  vic- 
tory in  an  isolirted  qwt,  unless  there  is 
a  coordinated  program  that  brings  to- 
gether the  divergent  areas  of  poUcy 
aimed  at  estaUishing  victory  in  the  cold 
war.  the  entire  survival  of  the  free  world 
is.  Indeed,  in  Jeopardy. 

I  win  say  I  view  with  apprehension 
certain  aspiects  of  poUcy  when  one  of 
the  most  prominent  QM^esmen  in  the 
other  body  not  once  but  twice  win  rise 
before  the  puUic  and  say.  What  would 
we  do  with  victory  once  we  achieved  it? 
The  essential  ingredient  that  is  neces- 
sary is  a  policy  aimed  at  victory  over 
a  tant  that  is  composed  of  three  basic 
elements.  The  Communist  operation  is 
not  Just  military.  It  is  first  of  an  a 
faith.  It  Is,  secondly,  flesh,  and  it  is. 
third,  force.  Any  policy  that  does  not 
take  into  cognizance  an  these  phases  of 
communism  is  doomed  to  fail.  Castro 
did  not  ccHne  to  power  in  Cuba  by  force 
alone.  He  came  to  power  primarily  be- 
cause he  was  a  Communist  and  he  uti- 
Und  the  faith  of  the  Communisto  to- 
gether with  the  flesh.    The  missionaries 


of  communism  throughout  the  world, 
Including  thoee  in  the  XTnlted  States, 
sold  a  false  Une  to  non-Comaranlsts  on 
the  virtues  <tf  Castro.  Castro  used  the 
faith  and  the  flesh  to  reach  a  position 
where  he  could  impose  the  force.  Be- 
cause we  failed  to  combat  the  faith; 
because  we  faUed  to  recognize  the  manlp. 
ulation  and  the  (deration  of  the  flesh, 
the  force  was  anowed  to  gain  a  position 
where  it  could  be  imposed. 

Again  let  me  commend.the  gentteman 
txKum.  Virginia  and  the  genUenvan  from 
Florida  (Mr.  OnsoNS],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WsAvnl,  and 
aU  of  the  rest  of  my  coneagues  who  have 
spoken.  May  I  commend  them  for  their 
fine  work  this  afternoon.    Keep  it  up. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frxmi  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  CLXviuurD]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  ronarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentteman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  inrivflege  and  a  pleasure  to  participate 
in  this  special  order.  I  would  nke  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Bir.  Massh],  the  gentteman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WiAvnl.  and  others  who 
have  arranged  this  discussion  as  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  crystallize  thought  and 
inspire  constructive  action.  My  remarks 
shaU  be  addressed  to  but  one  phase  of 
this  many  faceted  problon:  "The  Cuban 
Caves."  which,  to  me.  present  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  necessity  of  facts  in  facing 
a  compUcated  matter.  Facts  coupled 
with  firmness  and  sound  Judgment  can 
go  a  l<mg  way  toward  solving  complex 
problems. 

Last  winter  when  the  great  debate 
was  raging  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mis^ 
sfles  had  been  removed  from  Cuba,  it 
occurred  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  find 
out  if  there  was  any  place  In  Cuba  where 
missQes  ocMild  be  hidden.  On  Fetaruary 
28 1  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  letter  I  had  received  from  the  LtlHtuT 
of  Congress  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  presence  of  caves  in  Cuba. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  out  that  this  was 
the  first  direct  inquiry  that  had  be«i 
made.  I  was  also  siurprised  to  find  that 
in  the  library  of  Congress  there  was  re- 
maiicaUy  Uttle  informatimi  about  the 
presence  and  size  and  location  Gt  caves 
in  Cuba.  It  seemed  strange  to  me  then 
and  it  seems  strange  to  me  now  that  in 
a  situation  where  we  had  complete  ac- 
cess to  the  caves  in  Cuba  for  many, 
many  years,  our  intelligence  had  not 
thought  to  look  into  such  an  important 
strategic  potential  which  could  be  used 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  our  country. 

Again,  on  March  7  of  this  year,  I  caned 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  al- 
though the  Library  of  Congress  did  not 
have  much  information  on  caves  in  Cuba, 
this  apparently  had  been  a  matter  which 
had  concerned  Army  Intelligence.  ^MaJ. 
Gen.  Alva  R  Fitch,  testlf sring  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  ac- 
tually stated  there  were  Indeed  innu- 
merable caves.  In  fact  countless  thou- 
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-sands  of  caves  in  Cuba.  He  went  on  to 
point  out  that  they  were  definitdy  large 
enough  and  suitable  for  storing  miUtary 
weapons,  including  missiles.  He  also 
revealed  that  aerial  reconnaissance  in- 
dicated roads  recently  buUt  to  known 
cave  locations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  I  caUed  on 
the  people  of  this  country  who  might 
have  knowledge  of  Cuban  caves  to  send 
their  information  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as 
a  result  of  this,  many  people  indeed  did 
send  the  Library  of  Congress  informa- 
tion picked  up  over  the  years  either  as 
sightseers  or  archeologists  or  engineers 
working  or  visiting  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  11  the  gentte- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  CzDEassKC]  in- 
serted in  the  Rbcoro  stories  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Manchester  Union-Leader,  concerning 
this  matter  of  Cuban  caves  and  some  of 
the  response  which  had  resulted  from  my 
previous  insertions  in  the  Rscoro. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1  of  this 
year  I  inserted  in  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  the 
secret  caves  of  Cuba.  This  editorial 
wrapped  up  information  then  existing 
and  pointed  out  the  highly  significant 
fact  it  was  possible  for  some  caves,  front- 
ing on  the  ocean,  to  contain  submarine 
pens.  There  has  been  additional  in- 
formation since  then  which  would  lead 
us  to  believe  this  is  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  inserted  that  edi- 
torial from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
I  caned  to  the  attention  of  my  coneagues 
the  fact  that  this  information  had  been 
sent  to  me  by  my  friend.  Ambassador 
Robert  C.  Hin,  a  constituent  of  mine  who 
Uves  in  Littteton,  N.H.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  Ambassador 
HIU,  when  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  was 
not  fooled  by  the  Castro  regime  or  the 
bearded  demagog  who  heads  it 

Had  the  Ambassador's  earUer  warn- 
ings been  heeded  many  of  the  mistakes 
made  since  might  wen  have  been  avoided. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  cite  a  few  additional  facts  which 
I  think  my  coUeagues  should  have.  As 
a  result  of  a  recent  questionnaire  which 
I  sent  to  my  constituents,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  of  them  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  this  administration's  poUcy 
toward  Cuba.  I  am  also  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  dis- 
miss as  unwarranted  the  suggestion  that 
those  of  us  who  are  criticizing  present 
poUdes  toward  Cuba  are  warmongers 
calling  for  an  open  invasion  of  Cuba. 
There  are  many  effective  measures  (and 
many  of  them  have  been  wen  detaUed 
here  this  afternoon)  that  can  and  should 
be  adopted  which  in  no  way  involve  di- 
rect mUitary  action. 

Working  much  more  closely  with  the 
OAS  and  bringing  to  bear  the  fiUl  eco- 
nomic power  at  our  disposal  is  certainly 
one  coiu-se  of  action  that  has  not  been 
vigorously  pursued,  and  certainly  should 
be. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentteman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  expired. 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I 
met  with  Ambassador  HIU  when  be  was 
here  in  Washington  recently.  He  indi- 
cated that  if  we  employ  our  fuU  eco- 
nomic power  and  engage  in  skillful  and 
concerted  actiim  through  the  OAS*  the 
Castro  regime  could  be  brought  to  terms 
and  brought  down  without  the  use  of 
miUtary  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  so  often  the  im- 
f ounded  criticism  t^at  those  of  us'  who 
chaUenge  the  wisdom  of  our  present 
Cuban  policy  are  warmongers  calling 
for  open  invasion.  We  are  accused  of 
spoiling  America's  international  image. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
a  lack  of  firmness,  vaciUation,  and  lack 
of  weU-deflned  and  weU-prepared  poUcy 
is  what  is  really  damaging  our  image. 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentteman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Odbors]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  Join  with  those  speakers  today 
who  have  taken  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
this  great  American  problem.  This 
problem  of  how  to  win  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  of  this  world  to  the 
idea  of  freedom  that  is  best  expressed 
in  our  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  here  in  this 
Congress  to  write  history  or  to  criticize 
history.  We  are  here  to  try  to  under- 
stand history  and  to  make  history.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  of  making  history  that  we 
should  frame  oiur  remarks  and  continue 
oiur  discussions.  That  is  our  responsibU- 
ity.  Let  us  leave  the  history  writing  to 
the  historians. 

To  sum  up  briefiy  some  of  the  things 
we  can  do  short  of  armed  conflict  to  rid 
Cuba  of  Castroism  and  communism,  let 
me  say  first  of  aU  as  a  broad  titte  we  can 
cut  off  trade  with  Cuba.  The  gentte- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  and 
iilyself  and  quite  a  few  others  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  caU  for 
the  closing  of  aU  American  ports  to  ships 
of  any  country  that  persist  in  trading 
with  Cuba.  I  think  an  of  us  would  see 
that  immediately  that  would  place  upon 
our  friends  such  as  Great  Britain  who 
since  the  flrst  of  this  year  had  41  ships 
visit  Cuba,  some  13  of  which  were  large 
tankers,  the  choice  of  whether  they,  the 
British,  wanted  to  trade  with  us  or  trade 
with  the  Castro  Communists.  Of  course, 
the  answer  to  that  would  be  easy.  They 
would  want  to  trade  with  us. 

Thereby,  we  would  throw  the  burden 
of  supporting  Communists  uptm  those 
who  ^ould  support  it.  their  advocates, 
the  Russians.  I  bdieve  stretched  as  the 
Russian  economy  is  that  throwing  this 
additional  burden  upon  them  of  sup- 
porting Cuba  would  in  time  bring  about 
the  downf  an  of  Cuba. 

It  would  also  serve  to  weaken  the 
cause  of  Russian  communism.  We  can 
also  cut  down  Cuban  trade  by  inserting 
provisions  in  future  legislation  that  no 
country  that  continues  to  trade  with  the 
Communists  win  receive  any  foreign  aid. 
We  can  close  the  gates  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  those  who  persist  in  trading 
with  Cuba.  We  can  insist  that  thoee 
cotmtries  who  continue  to  fly  airplanes 
Into  Cuba  win  no  longer  receive  any  for- 
eign aid  and  that  they  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  us.   iUso  we  can  in 


Central  and  South  America  expand 
our  educational  and  our  cultural  ex- 
change program.  We  need  to  do  this. 
We  have  been  woefully  neglectful  m  this 
area. 

We  can  convert  the  te^mique  and 
principles  we  have  devekv)ed  in  selling 
(mr  products  throu^M>ut  the  world  to 
selling  this  idea  of  freedom  by  expand- 
ing the  operations  of  the  USIA  and  other 
programs  of  this  kind.  In  short,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  the  defeat  of  Cuban  commu- 
nism that  we  can  and  must  foQow.  It 
is  the  responsibiUty  of  this  Congress  to 
make  a  vigorous  start 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentteman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wkavxs]  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  l^Deaker,  I  thank 
the  g^itteman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  presented 
a  coordinated  bipartisan  congressioiuJ 
review  and  recommendations  on  the  cold 
war  as  it  appUes  to  Cuba.  The  problem 
has  been  communism  in  Cuba  In  req;>ect 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  have 
sought  informally,  with  Individiialistic 
approaches,  solutions  so  that  we  might 
eliminate  communism  f  nun  Cuba  and 
this  hemisphere. 

The  review  and  recommendations 
made  have  Included  the  fonowing  basic 
points: 

First  UJS.  action. 

Second.  Role  of  the  Orguiization  of 
American  States. 

1T.S.   ACnON 

I.  Punta  del  Este  Resolution  No.  2:  It 
is  apparent  that  we  in  the  United  States 
must  develop  a  determined  and  immedi- 
ate Uberati(mlst  poUcy  to  eradicate  oom- 
munism  from  Cuba.  This  we  must  make 
evident  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
to  the  people  of  Latin  America.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  discussed  as 
to  its  reevaluation  and  application  to  the 
Cuban  situation. 

One  of  the  more  important  additional 
actions  which  it  is  felt  could  be  made  is 
through  reassertion  of  Vb»  Punta  del  Este 
Resolution  No.  2.  The  implementation 
of  this  resolution,  developed  by  the  OAS 
nations,  makes  a  flrm  commitment  of 
American  poUcy  in  relation  to  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  in  Cuba.  We  feel  under  this 
resolution  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
positive  action  which  win  show  leader- 
ship as  wen  as  cooperation  to  the  Latin 
American  nations. 

n.  Economic  blockade:  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  for  an  aU-out  economic 
blockade  of  Cuba  in  which  an  UJS.  ports 
of  entry — air  and  sea — shaU  be  doaed  to 
any  nation  dealing  with  the  island  coun- 
try. The  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Cuba  and  other  countries  dealing  with 
them  has  been  reemphaslaed.  We  must, 
likewise,  persist  m  asking  our  Western 
AUies  to  desist  from  their  dealing  with 
Castro.  A  blockade  of  oU  shipmento  of 
all  nations  to  Cuba  has  been  proposed. 

m.  Foreign  aid  program:  Restrictions 
have  been  proposed  on  UB.  foreign  aid 
to  countries  dealing  with  Cuba.  This 
means  that  congressional  foreign  aid 
amendments  win  place  restrictions  (m 
monetary,  economic,  and  other  forms  of 
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any  country  which  deals 


f  oreicn  aid  to 

VtthCSMtTO. 

IV.  ProviakMial  Cuban  Oovenunoit:  It 
we  need  some  meane  of 

coordinated  inkonnatJoa  and  action  re- 
lating to  the  r  istoratlon  of  Cuba  to  de- 
mocracy. Son  B  fed  that  the  reeognltton 
of  a  wdl-baliBoed  and  repcesentattve 
proTWaBal  farerament  could  be  this 
focal  potat  for  the  Cuban  people. 

Throofh  thli  organization  we  can  help 
derelc^  the  pr  nelples  of  our  traditional 
poUey  of  aenli]  srventlon  and  of  sdf-de- 
tennlnatkn  f<r  Cubans  and  all  other 
subjugated  eoantrles  in  the  Western 
Hemiqihere.  label  Russia  an  aggres- 
sor and  a  Cas  ro  aDy.  We  feel  that  all 
fotms  of  Intenal  rerc^ution  could  be 
aided  by  sudi  %  provisional  government 
thiooiA  tlM  c  evelcpDoent  of  good  win. 
ereatloDofmdl  tary  forces,  establishment 
of  a  program  <  f  sabotage,  the  setting  up 
of  rebel  bases  m  adjoining  islands,  and 
the  fotmatlon  of  a  radio-free-Cuba. 

If  aodi  a  pre  rtstonal  government  is  set 
up  it  would  t  lehide  not  only  those  in 
exUe  fipom  OaSn  \  but  also  those  in  absen- 
tia irtio  are  teaiUng  the  attack  from  with- 
In  the  Idand.  Thusly,  we  can  help  to 
prepare  for  thi  \  devekq^ment  of  a  proper 
dcBMiCTStle  at]  aosphere  for  post-Castro 
Cuba. 

V.  limtary  i  arveiUance:  It  is  essential 
that  oar  low-level.  Xt-1.  and  high-Ievd 
plane  surveHlimce  continue  so  that  we 
can  be  prq^arM  to  meet  any  threat  to  our 
Ifatioo.  We  f  »1  the  CIA  can  be  more 
effectively  usee .  We  need  constantly  im- 
proving sectiri  7  maintenance  and  intel- 
Iteenee  Infomatkm.  On-site  missile 
lf*fpfi'*W*  poU  7  in  Cuba  has  beoi  advo- 

Of  ukUttanal  importance  is 
ivarfare  aimed  at  Soviet 
and  Cuban  tro  >ps  to  counteract  this  type 
of  cold  warf ai  t  which  the  Communists 
have  used  rdei  tlessly. 

VX.  Western  Hemivhere  econixnic  aid 
and  ednrattmi  programs  for  underde- 
veloped countries:  The  UB.  cultural 
leadenhlp  an  exchange  programs  for 
Western  Bcnliphere  natkms  should  be 
maintained.  Stodents,  educators,  scien- 
ttlle  and  tf**wy«>^  persramel  should  con- 
tinnetobeeae  langed.  The  develomient 
of  donoenUie  Bdueational  processes  can 
be  then  cairie  1  out  in  these  nations.  I 
personalty  hai  e  been  impressed  by  the 
Peace  Corps  tc  ichers  as  well  as  iHrlvately 
sponaored  teac  lers  and  their  potontial  in 
the  edocation  systems  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  c<  untries.  The  great  need 
for  teadiera  d  le  to  the  50-pereent  illit- 
eracy rate  in  n  any  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere oountr  »  must  be  flUed  by  iis  or 
the  vacuum  wi  1  be  HUed  by  Communists. 
It  is  appannt  that  the  Alliance  for 
PiUgiesB  with  its  high  motives  and  its 
great  »yfg<wiit»i  i  needs  a  modification  of 
itsrole.  It  mn  it  be  reoriented  in  orda- to 
out  whfl  t  Is  being  discussed  here. 
We  must  ful  r  nttUBe  commimicatlon 
program. 

academies:    Freedom 
haie  been  proposed— one  in 
the  United  Stiltes  and  the  other  in  Latin 
!  academies  can  serve  the 
leaders  and  the 
psychological  impact  <rf 
the  tenth  drtwisinnal  warfare  we  now 
face  in  the  co!  1  war. 


mediae  for  thii 

vn. 


America.  Ttoi 
puipese  of 
people  for  tb 


vnL  Kennedy-Khrushchev  oorre- 
spondenee:  The  oorreqxmdenee  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev during  and  f <d]owing  the  October 
nmf  rontation  should  be  pidsUshed  to  put 
to  rest  the  rumors  and  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
world  ovor  the  contents  of  these  com- 
munications. There  have  been  allega- 
tions of  a  deal  having  been  mad^  over 
Cuba. 

OMAHISATIOM    OF  AKXBICAN   STATXS 

Prcv)08als  have  been  made  concerning 
the  OAS.  A  co(Q>erative  embargo  could 
be  placed  on  shU>ping  and  travel  to  and 
from  Cuba  to  prevent  exportation  of 
Communist  subvenion  to  the  Western 
Haaiq;>here.  This  would  eliminate  use 
of  liittte  Cayman,  Grand  Cayman,  and 
other  Caribbean  islands  for  bases  in  Cas- 
tro's scheme  of  exporting  subversion  to 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  must  not  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  to  direct  mili- 
tary opposition  to  communism. 

We  should  support  democratic  Latin 
American  States.  We  should  aid  exiles 
of  Communist  or  neo-Communist  states. 
We  should  give  a  definitive  UJ3.  policy 
and  leadership  to  the  OAS.  We  must 
show  that  we  have  the  virlli^  and  the 
gumptlcn  to  carry  on  a  decent  leader- 
ship in  cooperation  with  other  nations. 
We  could  urge  the  OAS  to  set  up  a  quar- 
antine of  Cuba  similar  to  that  ai^lied  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  under  Trujillo. 
We  could  urge  all  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  break  off  their  relations  with 
Cuba  and  withdraw  recognition  of  Cuba. 
We  feel  an  OAS  task  force  could  be  es- 
tablished similar  to  NATO— perhaps  a 
Latin  American  Treaty  Organization. 

This  would  combine  all  democratic  na- 
tions who.  like  us,  have  the  determina- 
tion to  ke^  this  continent  free  fnmi 
communism.  They  could  act  as  a  polic- 
ing organization  in  cmijunction  with  the 
UJ3.  forces.  This  would  illustrate  to 
these  nations  our  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate and  be  a  part  of  the  united  effort. 

Today,  we  have  also  seen  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  bills  before  Con- 
gress rdating  to  Cuba.  As  you  will  note, 
there  are  many  bills.  Few  have  come 
before  committees  or  the  Congress  as  a 
body.  It  Is  time  we  coordinated  the  ac- 
tions of  these  bills.  It  is  time  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  Govonment  shows 
leadership  in  finding  solutions  to  the 
Cuban  and  C4rid  war  problems. 

COMCLVBIOM 

Today,  a  Itttle  over  10  years  since  the 
Moncada  operation  in  Cuba,  we  stand 
here  as  Members  of  Congress  discussing 
the  cold  war  in  Cuba.  We  realize  that 
C(»nmunists  have  a  bastion  on  this  is- 
land. We  feel  we  can  remove  commu- 
niEon  from  there  by  means  short  of  armed 
intervention  Iqr  the  United  States.  The 
alternatives  are  not  peaceful  coexistence 
or  nuclear  war.  We  have  seen  the  re- 
sults of  appeasement  in  the  past  in  the 
era  of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Tojo.  We 
see  the  threat  of  such  a  phllo8<H>hy  now 
with  British  Ouiana.  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
all  on  the  threshold  of  capitulation  to 
c<Hnmunism. 

We  recognise  that  there  is  risktaking 
Involved,  but  the  risks  will  be  greater  If 


we  continue  to  procrastinate  In  dlml- 
natlng  Castro. 

Action  on  Cuba  would  not  split  the 
OAS.  We  feel,  rather.  It  would  tend  to 
unite  Latin  America  btiiind  us  as  they 
have  united  on  other  occasions,  particu- 
larly In  the  missile  crisis  of  October  1982. 
What  divides  these  nations  from  us  is 
our  own  indecision  and  Inaction.  This, 
In  turn,  promotes  similar  indedsion  and 
inaction  everywhere  In  the  hemisphere, 
leaving  a  vacuum.  Our  action  on  Cuba 
should  reaffirm  to  those  who  are  behind 
the  Communist  wan  In  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  that  it  Is  the  policy  of 
nonintervention  and  self-determination 
that  we  advocate. 

The  Soviets  in  Cuba  are  the  Interveq^ 
ers.  They  are  the  Interlopers,  the  Im- 
perialists. Our  objective  is  to  give  the 
Cubans  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
own  self -determination  In  national  sov- 
ereignty, free  of  foreign  domination. 
Under  international  agreements  now  in 
existence,  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  pro- 
vided for  collective  s^-defense.  The 
Caracas  Declaration  of  1964  q;)eclficaUy 
was  directed  at  Communists  and  now 
Resolution  No.  2  fA  Punta  del  Este.  1962, 
is  our  latest  and  most  specific  of  all.  It 
carries  another  step  forward  to  the  idea 
of  collective  self-defense  c<mtained  In 
the  Rio  Treaty.  It  has  been  buried 
away  by  officialdom.  We  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  implement  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Finally,  speaking  from  the  floor  of 
Congress,  we  who  are  Congressmen  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  say  to  the  people 
of  America  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  has  not  deserted  Cuba, 
but  is  actively,  deeply  inta?ested  In  the 
restoraticm  of  Cuba  to  the  democratic 
nations.  We  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
speaking  here  today  likewise  say  to 
those  of  you  behind  the  Communist  cur- 
tain of  Cuba,  you  who  have  suffered,  you 
who  are  fighting  for  democracy  and  feel 
neglected,  that  we  are  with  you,  that  we 
will  do  all  that  we  can  to  see  that  you 
are  restored  to  your  rightful  place  of 
self-determination  in  your  government 

We  have  not  forgotten  you.  We  not 
(mly  want  a  free  Cuba  but  we  are  deter- 
mined to  help  it  become  free.  We  also 
say  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  anxious  and  eager  to  develop  a 
determined  coordinated  leadership  by 
the  United  States.  Through  such  a  plan 
and  poUcy  the  United  States  can  Join 
with  you  to  keep  this  hemisphere  free 
f run  communism. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
draw  to  a  close  the  special  order  that  has 
been  devoted  to  Cuba  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cial order  that  preceded.it  of  the  gentie- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WkavkkI,, 
I  should  like  to  thank  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  participated  in  this  dis- 
cussion in  order  to  present  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  a  very  serious  problem  in 
the  Caribbean  that  is  really  only  a  part 
of  a  larger  problem,  a  worldwide  problem 
that  indicates  the  scope  and  thrust  of 
Soviet  aggression  and  their  desire  for 
world  domination  through  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement. 

I  might  point  out  that  America  has  a 
brilliant  history  in  the  conduct  of  psy- 
chological warfare.     In  the  American 
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Revolution  certainly  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  effective  psychological  war- 
fare opeiUdons  were  waged  under  the 
direction  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  the 
American  Revolution  the  psychological 
warfare  effort  that  was  aimed  at  the 
members  of  the  Hessian  forces  that 
fought  imder  George  m  in  the  colonies 
was  highly  effective  in  causing  desertions 
in  the  Hessian  ranks. 

It  Is  very  vital  and  necessary  that  we 
imdertake  a  similar  psychological  war- 
fare effort  directed  at  the  members  of 
the  Soviet  military  forces  stationed  (Hi 
the  Cuban  island.    Certainly  this  Na- 
tion that  is  expert  in  marketing  and  in 
commimicaUon  can  package  and  tell  the 
story  of  the  American  Revolution,  can 
create  and  fommt  unrest  in  the  Soviet 
ranks  and  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  warlords  of  the  Kremlin  to  main- 
tain the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  morale 
of  their  forces  in  the  Cuban  island.    It 
is  vitally  necessary  we  undertake  such  an 
effort  aimed  at  subversicm  of  the  Russian 
troops  in  Cuba  themselves.    But  even 
more,  this  effort  must  also  be  directed 
at  labeling  ttie  Soviet  Union  as  being  the 
real  interventionist  in  Latin  American 
affairs,  in  labeling  the  Soviet  Union  as 
being  the  first  and  foremost  colonial 
power  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  we 
must  remind  the  pe<vle  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  this  colonial  power  that  now 
holds  Cuba  also  holds  in  the  Red  grip 
the  satellite  nations  of  Ehirope.  that  it  is 
the  Soviet  Union  that  is  denying  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  not  just 
the  citizens  of  Cuba  but  indeed  from 
the  citizens  of  the  satellite  countries  of 
Eunve,  that  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  that 
has  made  Cuba  indeed  a  captive  nation. 
These  are  vomt  of  the  things  that  we 
must  undertake,  some  of  the  things  we 
must  do  in  the  days  and  months  ahead. 
Certaiidy  it  is  our  task  and  obligation 
to  be  certain  that  we  preserve  for  our 
posterity  the  blessings  of  Uberty.    It  is 
the  obligation  of  the  America  citizens 
to  be  certain  that  the  20th   century 
does  not  go  by  default  to  the  heirs  of 
GhenglsKhan.  It  shall  be  tn  this  decade 
that  we  shall  have  cast  the  die  of  the 
image  of  society.    I  submit  to  you  that 
no  die  should  be  cast  other  than  the  die 
that  is  in  the  image  of  the  American 
Rcsmblie. 

intimately  the  price  that  will  be  pcdd 
as  the  price  to  purchase  freedom  for 
the'  people  who  walk  the  streets  of 
Havana  win  be  the  price  Americans  are 
willing  to  pay,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
American  citizens  are  willing  to  pay  that 
price,  that  they  support  the  declaration 
of  October  1962,  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  we  are  determined  to  prevent  by 
whatever  means  are  necessary,  including 
the  use  of  arms,  the  Marxist-Leninist 
ideas  being  extended  throughout  this 
hemisphere  and  so  endangering  the 
liberties  ot  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 
We  intaid  to  johi  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 
The  CutMsn  pe<9le  are  not  enjoying  this 
now  because  of  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
mimist  regime  which  se^cs  to  extend  its 
slave  empire,  and  seeks  to  do  it  by 
guerrilla  warfare,  espionage,  and  sub- 
version. 
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At  this  point,  Mt.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Recosb  a  statemmt 
from  the  Free  Cuba  News,  a  publication 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba  dated  Jime  1,  1963.  wherein  this 
very  able  publicaticm,  a  very  sound  and 
dociunented  publication,  points  out  the 
scope  of  the  guerrilla  effort  extoiding 
from  Cuba  into  the  Latin  Americas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  this  that  the 
gentieman  is  going  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  who  prints  it? 

Mr.  MARSH.  It  is  pages  7  and  8  of 
the  Free  Cuba  News. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Who  is  the  Free  Cuba 
News?  The  Conqbisszonai.  Rzcoao  Is 
supposed  to  be  accurate.  Have  you  any 
information  that  this  is  anjrthing  more 
than  pn^aganda  from  a  bunch  of  Cu- 
bans who  have  an  ax  to  grind? 

Mr.  liCARSH.  Yes;  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  something  more  than  that. 
Its  editor  is  Daniel  James,  the  writer. 
There  are  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee such  people  as  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke  and  other  distinguished  American 
citizens.  It  is  simply  a  newsletter  that 
is  published  on  events  occurring  not  only 
in  Cuba  but  throughout  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
bothers  me  a  littie  bit  is  how  fast  people 
can  get  to  be  experts  on  this  subject 
when  the  military  that  has  devoted  a 
lot  of  study  to  it  does  not  seem  to  know 
all  the  answers.  But  some  of  these  out- 
siders can  in  a  few  wedcs  get  all  the 
answers  once  they  get  (m  the  payroll.  I 
presume  this  writer  that  you  are  talking 
about  is  on  stunebody's  payroll,  and  they 
can  solve  all  the  problems  concerning 
Cuba  and  Russia  and  communism  and 
what  have  you.  Just  as  long  as  aomdMdy 
is  giving  them  a  paycheck.  It  la  a  little 
more  difficult,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  when  ydtt  are 
sitting  in  the  driver's  seat  to  make  the 
decisions. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  gen- 
tieman's  request  in  this  instance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  do  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  a  possibility  of 
putting  things  in  the  Racots  that  do  not 
have  much  real  value  and  which  are  not 
very  authentic.    I  am  a  little  worried 
about  putting  In  things  from  such  <»■- 
ganizations  that  must  have  an  ax  to 
grind — or  they  would  not  be  in  existence. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 
There  was  no  iobjection. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  FTm  Cuba  News.  June  1,  1963] 

Zmsidb  XtATm  Ktnnck 
CUBA  ovrsciAix^  paoMOTiKa  suBvaauoN 
Further  evidanoe  that  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment Is  openly  promoting  subrersloii  in 
Latin  America  Is  provkled  by  It*  delegste  to 
the  nnh  Labor  Oongsss  In  Pragoe.  whfteh 
began  May  1.  where  he  told  communist  bloc 
representatives  that  the  Castro  regime  was 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  overthrowing  ttie 
tKiMtitu  governments  oC  Latin  America.  The 

delegate,  Benito  Sanohea.  declared  that  Com- 
munist Cuba  was  making  an  effort  princi- 


pally "to  stimulate  support  for  the  people 
of  Venwuela.  CcAombla  and  mcaragua  •  •  • 
with  the  aim  q€  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ments of  thoae  countrlee." 

CASnO   COK8FIBACT   IN   ANSIS 

Fidel  Castro  made  the  boast  not  long  after 
taking  power  in  Cuba:  "We  shall  convert 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  Into  the  Sierra 
Maestra  of  South  Amertea."  Stories  of  In- 
creasing Communist  violence  in  the  Andes, 
In  recent  weeks.  Indicate  that  the  Cuban 
Communist  dictator  Is  making  progrees  to- 
ward realizing  his  boast. 

These  Andean  republics  are  feeling  Increas- 
ing Castro-ComTnunlst  pressiue: 

Bolivia:  This  landlocked  country  at  the 
"roof  of  South  America."  one  at  the  five 
Latin  republics  that  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
laUons  with  Cuba,  is  a  center  at  Communist 
arms  mnning,  espionage  and  subversion  in 
the  Andes.  Tlie  Cuban  Embassy  In  the  capi- 
tal of  La  Pas,  according  to  our  sources,  sup- 
plies money  and  material  aid  to  native  and 
neighboring  Communists.  An  elaborate 
chain  of  Commxinlst  way-statloos.  beginning 
in  Chile,  has  one  of  Its  Important  termi- 
nuses In  La  Pas. 

Chile:  The  capital  of  Santiago  Is  reported- 
ly the  GHQ  t<x  Castro-Communist  operations 
In  the  Andes.  It  Is  said  to  be  headed  up  by 
two  veteran  Bulgarian  Beds,  Ivan  Tenev  and 
KoDstantin  Telalov,  who  are  reportedly 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  at  the 
Bulgarian  Communist  Party. 

Tenev  and  TUalov  are  said  to  have  set  up 
a  series  at  Bed  way-statloos  stretching  Into 
five  neighboring  countries:  Argentina.  Bo- 
livia, BraaU,  Bcuador  and  Peru.  Arms  and 
money  are  funneled  through  the  stations. 
Throxigh  Arlca  on  the  Chilean-Perurian 
border,  for  example,  arms  are  dispatched 
Into  Peru.  The  Arlca  station  also  connects 
up  with  La  Paa,  slnoe  It  borders  Bolivia,  too. 

The  Cuban  Bmbaasy  In  Santiago,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cuban  Student  Ureetorate,  has 
more  staff  than  Its  notmal  requirements  call 
for  and  reportedly  engages  in  the  illicit  arms 
traffic.  It  recently  established  a  "Chilean- 
Cuban  Cultural  mstltnte"  in  Santiago, 
which  Is  considered  a  front  for  othMr  cul- 
tural activities. 

Peru:  The  existence  of  the  Communist 
chain  of  stations  In  the  Andes  eaane  to  ll^t 
through  a  Peruvian  oolond,  O.  C.  Victor 
Zapata  Cestl,  who  captured  several  Commu- 
nist youths  when  they  attacked  Puerto  llal- 
donado.  in  southeast  Peru  not  far  from  Bra- 
2U.  on  May  20.  Ool.  S^taU  Cestt  learned 
that  the  attack  was  part  of  a  Caatro-Oom- 
munlst  plan  to  unleasli  gosnllla  warfare, 
terror  and  sabotage  upon  the  area,  and  to 
initiate  similar  operations  agaiast  Ltana.  the 
national  capital,  and  the  anolent  Inoa  osn- 
ter  of  Cusoo. 

•nte  Communist  guerrillas  ci4>tured  by 
Col.  ZmmA*  CJwtt  ^*^«K  P*^  °^  *  group  of  68 
young  Peruvians  who  had  been  to  Cuba  for 
6  montlis  of  training  in  guerrilla  war.  ter- 
rorlan  and  sabotage  under  the  dlreetlon  of 
Ma].  Knesto  "Che"  Onevara,  Osstro's  guer- 
rilla expert.  The  roundabout  way  they  re- 
turned to  Peru  from  Cuba  eiqyised  the  op- 
eratton  of  the  Bed^  way-statlans. 

The  youngsters  had  gone  to  Havana  via 
Arlca.  the  Chilean  border  town,  where  tbey 
were  pidced  up  by  Cubana  Airlines,  tliey 
were  sent  back,  however,  not  to  Arlca.  Chile, 
but  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Braall.  From  Bio  the 
group  Journeyed  to  Sao  Psulo  by  truck, 
thence  to  Cochabamba.  in  southern  BOUvia, 
by  train.  They  then  headed  for  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Lioessrt  Into  Peru  throu^  the  Benl 
Jungle.  Once  In  Peru  they  made  thalr  way 
to  a  deetinatlon  caUed  Aposmto  Farm,  where 
they  hired  a  guide  to  take  them  through 
more  Jungle  and  finally  on  to  Puerto  Mal- 
donado. 

TIM  leaders  of  the  youthful  Oowiunlst 
band  i^ipsar  to  have  ooaas  from  good  aoelal 
baokgrounds.  One.  Alain  Bias.  Is  the  son 
of  a  Peruvian  avlaticm  hero.  Capt.  Benan 
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I  might  point  out.  Mr. 
the  insertion  Is  along  the 
lines  of  the  84idon  subcommittee  rowrt 
on  Cuba,  desc  iUng  it  as  a  base  for  sub- 
Teraloii  and  «  pionage  and  as  a  training 
gxoond  for  ttls  real  threat  aimed  and 
directed  at  oiir  country  and  the  Latin 
American  cou  itries. 
Ifr.  Speakei ,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
lave  participated  in  this 
the  contributions  they 
hare  made  he^e  today. 
Ifr.  e^peakei .  I  yield  back  the  balance 


Mr.    E^peaker,   I   ask 


unanimous  coi  isent  to  extend  my  remarks 


bi  the  Rccoto  and  to  In- 


ehide  eactranei  )us  matter. 

Hie  8PBAB  ER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  U  e  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montani  ? 
Tliere  was  i  o  objectian. 

BATTlrT.    Mr.  Speaker,  because 

have  done  in  the  past 

and  evaluating  informa- 


Mr, 

ci  the  work 
in  collecting 
tlon  on  the  Cikban  situation.  I  am  happy 


in  this  diseussicHi. 


I  hare  preiriously  made  several  re- 


Cuban  matter  and  would 


Uke  to  include  excerpts  from  these  re- 


On  May  20. 1  spoke  on  the  interim  re- 
port of  the  Iteparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Axmel  Services.  The  recently 
issued  interiui  report  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigi  Ung  SubctHnmittee  of  the 
Benste  Oomm  ttee  on  the  Armed  Services 
deaUng  with  ipe  Cuban  military  buildup 
throws  Ught  ( n  hitherto  obscure  aspects 
oi  the  Cuban  situation  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fan  c  1 1962.  Consequently,  this 
unanimooB  r  port  of  a  subomnmittee 
composed  of  our  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans  ii  an  important  first  st^ 
toward  better  understanding  of  the 
ba^ground  o  '  American  policy  during 
that  crucial  period.  Its  appraisal  of 
past  errors  ai  d  present  dangers  sounds 
an  emphattc  warning  to  those  respon- 
sible for  fonni  listing  poUcy  toward  CuUk 

FertuMiM  thi  most  valuable  part  of  the 
subcommittees  report  is  the  enumera*> 
tlon  of  11  COI  siderations  that  lead  it  to 
conclude  tha  Cuba  now  represents  a 
grave  threat  to  our  national  security. 
This  is  a  need  id  antidote  to  the  plethora 
of  statements  from  <rfncial  and  unofficial 
spokesmen  o  the  administration  de- 
signed to  min  miae.  and  divert  attention 
from,  the  s  riousness  of  the  Cuban 
problem. 

We  hope  tt  %t  these  words  of  the  sub- 
committee's leport— again  the  unani- 
mous Judgme  It  of  its  members — will  be 
heard  througl  tout  the  land: 


fool  hold 


The  matter 
portenee  *  *  * 
tbntLt.  Is  thai 
has  a  firm 
that.  If  we 
stay. 

By  (a)  procei  s 
the  eoQth  maj 
the  enthe 
monlet  goal  oi 


'  basic  and  ftmdamental  Inl- 
and the  aoorce  of  the  teal 
l)itematlonal  eommuninn  now 
In  this  hemisphere  and 
It  to  do  so.  It  to  here  to 


pet  nit 


hen  Isf^ere 


has  been  attalz  ed 


of  eroekm  otir  neighbors  to 

faU  nation  by  nation  until 

Is  lost  and  the  Oom- 

Iwtetlng  the  United  States 


m  a  report  dated  June  16. 1  reviewed 
the  history  and  implications  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  urged  a  return  to 
the  poatttve  policies  of  that  doctrine: 

.  Three  years  ago  Khrushchev  told  the  world 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  dead,  saying 
"the  remains  of  this  doctrine  should  be 
burled  as  every  dead  body  Is,  so  that  It  does 
not  poison  the  air  by  its  decay."  The  Elsen- 
hower admlnlstratl<m  replied,  "the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  In  1833  when  the  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed." The  Kennedy  administration  has 
so  far  failed  to  contradict  Khrushchev  either 
by  word  or  by  deed. 

What  to  needed  to  the  positive  policy  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
Is  being  violated  by  the  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba — whatever  their  strength, 
whatever  the  nature  of  their  equipment. 

The  doctrine  to  being  violated  as  long  as 
there  to  any  type  of  Soviet  Intervention  In 
Cuba. 

The  removal  of  Soviet  troops  and  the 
elimination  of  other  types  of  Soviet  Inter- 
vention in  Cuba  to  an  urgent  policy  objective. 

The  xUtlmate  objective  of  U.3.  policy  must 
be  the  elimination  of  the  Communist  regime 
In  Cuba  and  Its  replacement  by  a  government 
freely  choeen  by  the  Cuban  people. 

In  another  report  of  July  19.  I  listed 
nations  now  receiving  VS.  economic 
and/or  military  assistance  and  still 
caurrying  on  trade  with  Cuba: 

In  late  September  1962,  the  administration 
annoimced  that  a  four-point  program  of 
restrictions  on  free  world  ships  Involved  In 
the  Cuban  trade  would  shortly  be  put  In 
effect.  The  annoxmcement  was  made  after 
months  of  official  Indecision  during  which 
the  volume  of  free  world  shipping  to  Cuba 
Increased  drastically  and  freed  Communist 
ships  for  the  transportation  of  military 
equipment  to  Castro.  The  admlntotratlon 
noted  on  October  2.  1962,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  ships  going  to  Cuba  were  free  world 
ships. 

The  annoimcement  that  a  four-point  pro- 
gram of  restrictions  would  be  imposed  was 
late.  The  restrictions  proposed  were  inade- 
quate. And  down  to  the  present  day  thto 
announcement  has  remained  an  idle  threat. 
The  only  restriction  on  free  world  shlpe 
so  far  Imposed  by  the  Government  has  been 
the  totally  Ineffective  ban  on  the  transpor- 
tatkm  of  Government-financed  cargoes  from 
united  States  ports  on  ships  In  the  Cuban 
trade. 

Finally,  the  admlntotratlon  has  sptirned 
the  weiqxm  placed  In  Its  hands  by  PubUc 
Lair  87-873,  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
Act  of  1063,  which  contains  two  restrictlcois 
which  are  being  ignored. 

TTie  act  flatly  banned  any  United  States 
aid  to  a  "country  which  permits  any  ships 
under  Its  registry  to  carry  to  Cuba  petro- 
teum"  and  certain  other  goods  of  a  military 
or  strategic  character. 

Tankers  of  the  following  free  nations 
which  are  receiving  aid  from  the  United 
States  have  traveled  to  Cuba  In  the  first 
6  months  of  1963:  United  Kingdom,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Norway. 

Further,  the  act  prohibited  economic  aid 
"to  any  country  which  sells,  furnishes,  or 
permits  any  rtiips  under  its  regtotry  to  carry 
Items  of  economic  assistance  to  Cuba,  un- 
less the  President  determines  that  the  with- 
holding of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest  and  reports  such 
determlnatlan  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
ApproprlatloQs  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  ApproprUtions 
Oommlttees  of  the   House  of   Representa- 

tLTSS." 

Economic  aid  to  being  furnished  by  the 
United  States  to  countries  apparently  In 
violation  of  tSito  provtolon  of  the  law.    In- 


quiry made  of  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Approprlatl<«s  Oommlttees  of  the  House 
of  Bepreeentatlves  discloses  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  submitted  to  these  committees 
the  required  certification.*' 

A  substantial  voltmie  of  trade  between 
Cuba  and  the  free  w<»'ld  continues.  The 
most  recent  reliable  figures.,  covering  the 
calendar  year  1962,  place  it  at  $360  million  or 
20  percent  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  Cuba. 
If  goods  for  military  use  from  the  Oommuntot 
bloc  were  eliminated  from  the  totato,  free 
world  trade  would  constitute  a  significantly 
higher  percentage  of  Cuban  foreign  trade. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  pursue  the  following  Immediate  ob- 
jectives In  Its  economic  campaign  against 
Oommuntot  Cuba: 

1.  Cessation  of  the  use  of  free  world  ships 
to  transport  goods  to  and  from  Cuba. 

3.  Reduction  of  free  world  trade  with  Cuba 
to  a  negligible  amoimt. 

3.  Curtailment  of  trade  between  Cuban 
and  the  Communist  bloc  and/or  Increase 
of  the  economic  cost  to  the  Communist 
world  of  sui^KNTtlng  Castro. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  take  the  action  neoeasary  to  bring  to  a 
complete  halt  within  the  nest  30  dajrs  the  use 
of  any  free  world  ship  to  transport  goods  to 
or  from  Cuba.  Such  action  to  long  overdue. 
Denial  of  free  world  shipping  to  Castro  would 
deprive  him  of  approximately  50  percent  ot 
the  vesseto  that  now  siistaln  hto  faltering 
economy. 

And  last  week,  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  President  in  a  further  effort  to  im- 
press those  concerned  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Cuban  matter  of  free  world 
trade  with  Cuba. 

Jttlt  34.  1963. 
The  Paxsmnrr. 
The  White  House, 
Wmshington.  D.C. 

Dssa  Ma.  PaxsmsMT:  The  undersigned 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
q)ectf  ully  urge  that  you  take  speedy  action  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  use  of  free  world  ships 
In  trade  with  Cuba. 

We  are  shocked  to  find  that  as  much  as  SO 
percent  of  the  goods  that  sustain  the  econ- 
omy of  Communtot  Cuba  are  carried  In  ves- 
seto flying  the  flags  of  free  nations.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1963  between  one-third  and 
40  percent  of  the  oil  that  was  delivered  to 
Cuba  was  brought  there  on  free  world 
tankers. 

The  announced  objective  of  your  admini- 
stration to  the  Isolation  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Cuba.  Thto  objective  to  being 
thwarted  by  the  use  of  vesseto  under  the  con- 
trol of  nations  which  are  oxu-  friends  and 
allies.  The  effect  of  such  measiu'es  as  have 
been  taken  to  put  preasvire  on  the  Cuban 
economy  by  the  United  States  to  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  nullified  by  thto  shipping. 

It  should  be  possible  to  end  thto  trafflo 
within  the  next  30  days.  Since  the  prob- 
lem to  largely  one  of  persuading  two  na- 
tions, the  United  Kingdom  and  Greece,  to 
withdraw  their  vesseto  from  Cuban  trade,  a 
firm  request  by  the  United  States  should 
suffice.  If  a  request  is  not  enough,  we  would 
favor  closing  the  ports  of  thU  country  to 
all  vesseto  of  any  nation  which  permits  any 
of  Its  ship*  to  carry  goods  to  or  from  Cuba, 
directly  or  Indirectly. 

May  we  further  Invite  3rour  attention  to 
section  107  of  Public  Law  87-872,  the  Foreign 
Aid  Appropriations  Act  of  1963.  In  con- 
formity with  thto  section.  Ut.  Joseph  W. 
Reap  of  the  State  Department  informed  the 
press  on  January  11  of  thto  year  that  "aid 
shall  be  cut  off  to  coimtrles  whose  ships  carry 
goods  to  Cuba."  No  action  <tf  the  type 
promised  by  Mr.  Reap  has  been  taken. 

Tou  can  be  sure  you  will  have  the  support 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Congress  In  effective  steps  to 
terminate  the  iise  of  free  world  shljjw  in 
Cuban  trade. 

Yours  respectfully. 
jAicBS  F.  Batzzw,  Willxax  C.  Cbaior,  S. 
Roes  Adab,  Jobm  M.  Asbbboox.  Xd- 
WAKD  J.  Debwimskz.  Samuxl  L.  Dkvxnx, 
DuawABO  O.  Haix,  Clabx  MacGbbgob, 
Gabnxb  S.  Sbbivbb,  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weaves]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  material  on  Cuba: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  36.  1963] 
Dabs  Dbcads 

It  Is  a  suggestive  coincidence  that  the 
10th  anniversary  of  Fidel  Castro's  rebellion 
comes  In  the  same  week  that  the  United  Na- 
tions to  in  pitched  debate  over  colonialism. 
On  July  36, 1963,  when  Castro  led  the  abor- 
tive  attack  on  a  military  barracks  that  gave 
bis  movement  Its  name,  the  assault  was  in 
part  pnnnpted  by  natlonaltot  Ideato.  Cubans 
resented  their  Island's  semlcolonlal  status 
based  on  sheer  i»<nlmlty  to  the  United 
States,  a  one-crop  economy  and  a  tradition 
of  Yankee  paternalism. 

That  form  of  indirect  colonialism  has  end- 
ed, but  what  has  taken  Its  place?  Ernesto 
Betancourt.  once  Castro's  J\ily  36  repre- 
sentative In  Washington,  points  out  else- 
where on  thto  page  that  the  very  terms  used 
by  the  Afro-Asians  to  arraign  Portugal  can 
be  applied  to  Cuba  today.  No  longer  the 
insolent  rebel,  Castro  has  become  an  apolo- 
gist for  a  foreign  capital,  and  hto  people 
the  exposed  hostage  of  a  dtotant  country. 
Thto  new  relationship  was  made  humlllat- 
ingly  clear  In  Castro's  Jime  6  report  In  Ha- 
vana on  his  trip  to  Moscow — quite  i>osslbly 
the  saddest  and  most  fiunbllng  oration  of 
his  career. 

The  phrases  of  honeyed  adulation  he  used 
to  describe  Premier  Khrushchev  were  worthy 
of  an  Ulbricht — after  aU,  the  Soviet  leader 
was  the  man  who  first  Installed  and  then 
removed  missiles  In  Cuba,  In  both  Instances 
treating  the  toland  as  a  satrap.  On  eco- 
nomic matters.  Castro  rebuffed  with  annoy- 
ance all  ^>eclflc  q\iestl(HU  from  lito  servile 
press  panel.  World  sugar  prices  have  risen 
over  the  leveto  paid  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
yet  Incredibly.  Castro  said  "it  was  not  oor^ 
rect"  to  bring  the  matter  up  with  the  Rus^ 
sians.  What  would  he  liave  said  to  any 
Cuban  who  held  out  a  hat  rather  than 
bargain  with  the  United  States  on  sugar 
prices? 

In  one  passage,  he  remarked:  "At  thto 
time,  it  can  be  said  that  the  general  situa- 
tion of  our  country  to  one  of  seexirity — a 
situation  <tf  security.  Security  against  the 
danger  which  has  been  besetting  lis  since 
the  very  outset  of  the  revolution— oC  a  direct 
lnvasi(m  by  the  United  States." 

With  thto  admission,  Castro  knocked  the 
ideological  prop  from  hto  totalitarian  state. 
The  prisons  have  been  filled,  neighborhood 
spy  systems  set  up,  newspaper  freedom 
smothered,  elections  denied  and  Cubans 
mercilessly  shot — all  pn  the  pretext  that  an 
invasion  was  Inunlnent.  If  Cuba  to  secure, 
why  must  a  Soviet  garrison  remain  on  the 
totond?  Why  does  Castro  shift  hto  military 
commands  so  nervously  and  keep  weapons 
and  ammunition  locked  up  from  hto  miUtia? 
Why  did  he  appoint,  last  week,  an  Eastern 
European  Communtot,  Pablo  Orobart.  as 
chief  of  operations  of  the  rebel  annyt 


In  the  decade  alnce  July  36,  1958,  much 
has  hamMned  which  can  never  be  imdone. 
It  would  be  a  cruel  caricature  of  history  to 
suggest  that  Castro  was  always  a  vUlain  and 
thU  country  always  ths  q;>otIesB  lamb. 
Castro  now  talks  about  reconclliatloo.  But 
the  first  requisite  to  a  demonstration  that 
he  really  speaks  for  hto  people  and  that 
his  regime  to  not  pinned  together  with 
Soviet  bayonets.  As  a  beginning,  why  doesn't 
he  grant  hto  own  peopto  some  of  the  freedom 
he  so  solemnly  promised  in  years  gone  by? 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
July  35.  1963] 

BI.BAK  AKMIVXaSABT 

The  betrayal  began  just  10  years  ago  to- 
morrow, and  it  began  as  a  faUiure.  A  young 
man — a  crypto-Ccnnmimtot  named  ndel  Cas- 
tro—headed a  group  of  equally  young  revolu- 
tionaries in  an  attack  on  the  Moncada  bar- 
racks in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  attack, 
aimed  at  overthrowing  the  regime  of  Fulgen- 
clo  Batista,  was  as  unbelievably  mismanaged 
as  the  so-called  military  operation  that  oc- 
curred a  long  time  later  at  a  placed  called 
the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Yet.  despite  its  having  been  a  fiasco  costing 
scores  of  lives,  the  Moncada  operation^ar- 
ried  out  on  July  36. 1963 — ^was  seized  upon  by 
Fldellstas  as  as  inspirational  event.  Out  of  it 
came  the  "July  26  Movement,"  \mder  which 
the  Cuban  pe<^le  were  led  in  due  course  to 
where  they  are  today — in  the  iron  grip  of  a 
Communist  dictatorship.  Tlito  to  a  deq^lsm 
lar  worse  than  Batista's,  which,  whatever  its 
vices,  had  the  undeniable  virtue  of  being 
anti-Red,  pro-West,  and  highly  sympatico 
with  the  United  States. 

It  to  interesting  that  Batista  spared  Fidel's 
life  after  the  Moncada  adventure.  Certainly 
the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere would  be  better  today,  less  tense,  hi^- 
pier,  had  BaUsta's  regime  dealt  as  harshly 
with  Castro  and  hto  revolutionaries  as  those 
revolutionaries  have  dealt  with  Cubans  who 
have  sought  to  maintain  their  freedom.  The 
Fldellstas,  in  any  case,  with  their  drumhead 
courts  and  their  countless  executions,  have 
shown  a  degree  of  cruelty — of  brutishness,  of 
contempt  for  the  most  basic  norms  of  Justice 
and  humanity — that  has  never  before  been 
experienced  by  the  Cuban  people. 

Above  all,  these  people  have  thto  to  lament: 
The  July  36  Movement,  In  the  10  years  since 
its  bloody  setback  at  the  Moncada  barracks, 
has  managed — ^not  without  the  hdp  of 
stupidities  in  our  own  country — to  betray 
Cuba  into  becoming  a  captive  of  the  Kremlin, 
which  maintains  about  30,000  troops  and 
technicians  on  the  toland.  The  place  thus  to 
a  Sovtot  sateUite  and  a  dangerous  one.  As 
such,  it  constitutes  not  only  a  thorn  in  the 
American  side  (or  a  bone  in  the  throat,  as 
Mr.  Khrushchev  woiild  say),  but  also  a  de- 
pressing s3rmbol  of  how  inadequate  oar  coun- 
try can  be  in  anticipating,  evaluating  and 
heading  off  just  such  threats  as  Castix>lsm. 

Thus,  to  a  bleak  anniversary  that  we  mark. 
After  a  decade  of  extotence,  the  Castro  tyran- 
ny to  worse  than  ever,  and  apparently  more 
entrenched.  If  any  belto  are  to  be  rung  to 
mark  the  birthday,  they  should  give  out  the 
sound  of  a  tocsin  for  all  the  Americas. 

Ten  Yxabs  Aiteb  Moncada 

(Statement  by  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Ten  years  ago  today,  Fidel  Castro  led  ap- 
proximately 100  young  Cubana  in  an  attack 
on  Moncada  barracks,  in  eastern  Oriente 
Province,  in  what  tiimed  out  to  be  a  futile 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  dictatorship  of  Gen. 
Pulgencio  Battota.  From  that  day  on,  July 
26  became  a  symbol  of  freedom  for  the  Cuban 
people,  and  the  July  36  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  was  founded  3  years  toter  be- 
came the  vehicle  through  wliich  they  luiped 
to  win  their  freedom. 


Now.  a  decade  later.  J\Uy  36  has  gone  down 
In  Cul>an  annato  as  a  day  of  infamy,  and  the 
movement  named  af  ttf  it  has  been  eruelly 
destroyed  by  its  very  founder  and  inqdrer. 
Fidel  Castro.  Today,  the  Cuban  people,  in- 
stead of  being  free  are  enslaved  by  a  detpot- 
Ism  worse  than  Battota's,  and  the  chief  au- 
thor of  their  enslavement  to  the  same  Castro 
who  launched  the  Moncada  attack  avowedly 
to  free  them. 

In  the  speech  he  made  at  hto  trial  f  (blow- 
ing Moncada,  which  was  later  published  xm- 
der  the  title  of  "Htotory  Will  Absolve  Me." 
ekstro  laid  down  eight  major  requirements 
for  a  free  Cuban  soctoty.  Tliey  Included  the 
necessity  for  holding  free  elections,  a  free 
press,  individual  freedom  (the  right  of  habeas 
corpus),  the  restoration  of  the  democratic 
1940  constitution  (which  Batista  had  set 
aside),  an  end  to  riile  by  force  and  violence, 
an  end  to  despotism,  the  exercise  of  self-de- 
termination, and  the  practice  of  true  national 
sovereignty. 

Castro  in  power  has  failed  to  fulfill  a  singto 
one  of  hto  own  requirements  as  a  revolu- 
tionary. On  the  contrary,  he  has  utterly 
negated  them  and  has  In^xised  upon  lito  un- 
happy country  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary 
dictatorship  the  Americas  have  ever  seen. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  date  of  Cuba's  in- 
dependence. May  20,  1903 — equivalent  to  onsx 
Fourth  of  July — ^was  eradicated  from  Cuban 
htotory  by  Govenunent  decree. 

At  hto  trial.  Castro  said:  "Cuba  Should  be 
the  bulwark  of  liberty  and  not  the  shameful 
abode  of  deqwtlam.** 

He  added  thto  ringing  statement:  "We  we^ 
bom  in  a  tree  country  willed  to  us  by  our 
fathers.  The  toland  will  first  sink  into  the 
sea  before  we  will  consent  to  be  the  Stoves 
of  anyone." 

But  Cuba  to  today  a  bulwark  of  deqiwttom 
and  Cubans  the  stoves  of  a  foreign  power. 
If  Castro  meant  what  he  said  in  1963.  let  him 
free  Cuba  from  the  domination  of  Sovtot 
imperialism  and  its  colonial  arm.  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party.  If  he  to  a  true  patriot, 
he  will  address  himself  at  once  to  the  over- 
riding task  of  expelling  fKnn  hto  country 
the  foreign  armed  forces  that  now  occupy  it. 

Let  him  also  f  iilfill  the  pledges  he  made  at 
hto  trial  to  fight  for  the  holding  of  free  elec- 
tions, for  establishment  of  a  free  press,  and 
for  defending  all  the  rights  of  free  indlvid- 
uato  including  the  right  to  own  proper^  and 
the  right  to  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  Jury. 
Let  him  restore  the  democratic  Constitution 
of  1940  which  s»nrt4fled  those  and  other 
rights,  and  iipheld,  in  particular,  the  right 
of  the  Cuban  worker  to  be  free  and  to  orga- 
nise into  trade  unions  oC  thto  own  choosing 
headed  by  demoeratically  eleeted  leadera. 
Let  Castro  end  the  rule  of  terror  which  he 
once  asked  Battota  to  end.  and  which  has 
claimed  numy  thousands  of  lives  and  warped 
the  minds  and  souto  of  a  whole  generation  of 
Cubans.  Let  him  end  the  deqwttom  o(  the 
Communtot  police  state  he  has  tmpoaed  upon 
hto  people.  Above  all,  let  him  permit  the 
Cuban  people  to  exercise  their  sdif -determi- 
nation and  nat.ional  sovereignty,  by  expelling 
all  Soviet  and  other  foreign  Communtot 
armed  forces  and  technicians  from  Cuba,  and 
then  prepare  the  way  for  truly  free  Sections 
under  the  conditions  he  ht»«— if  proposed 
during  the  Moncada  trial. 

If  Castro  lacks  the  courage  and  conviction 
to  carry  out  hto  revcHutlonary  ideato.  let 
thoee  of  hto  followers  who  still  beUeve  in 
them  Join  in  a  concerted  struggte  to  do  so. 
Let  the  old  fighters  a<  the  July  36  move- 
ment now  wage  war  against  the  worst  tyr- 
anny Cuba  has  ever  known. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Ftee  Cuba 
calto  attentl<m  to  the  fact  that  Cuba,  under 
Castro,  to  a  brtotling  fortress  that  menaces 
her  Caribbean  nei^bors  as  well  as  the 
Cuban  peopto  themsdvaa.  Nearly  SOOjOOO 
Cubans  are  today  under  arms,  led  by  an 
estimated  S0/MK>  to  40,000  Russians  and  other 
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ftmgn  Ooam  unlsti  In  Oub*  ••  aoUUera 
or  Biim«7  **t  Khnlotans.'*  notwltlictaadlac 
Otmbnr*  Bany  msHortMatM  arUxtst  -mm- 
^Ktam"  m  tbt  7«an  iMf or*  lie  took  power. 

m  tbow  y«  n.  be  eaUad  for  tbe  "zeor- 
P)mi«.«i#i  o<  t  M  atniad  f  otom  and  the  aepa- 
ratioa  of  aaau>  (ran  polttlcal  and  partlaan 
■o  Oiat  the  armed  f  oroea  may 
i^aln  bi  Inatmmenta  of  any  caudlllo 
(foalirer)  or  poUtleal  parttaa"  (Aiig.  20. 
IMS).  But  ta a  Cuban  armed  foroea  today 
an  the  aerran  t  of  the  oommunlat  caudlUo, 
Castro,  and  of  a  foreign  piHttlcal  party. 

Today,  thaai  foroea  are  employed  inter- 
nally to  BOppeai  th«  rebellloua  people  of 
Cuba.  But,  to  oorrow.  they  may  be  exported 
to  ofervhelm  weaker  Latin  oountrlee  in 
rendutlonary  rarfare. 

Castro  Justu  kea  the  militarisation  of  Cuba 
on  the  groom  ■  that  ha  must  defend  hlm- 
aair  agnl''T^  <  ^ban  exile  plots.  But  one 
must  ask.  Wh  r  are  there  exiles  in  the  first 
place?  Let  tt  •  Castro  of  the  Moncada  pe- 
riod annrar: 

"TlUMe  tans  of  thousands  of  f  amillea  away 
from  Cuba  o  institute  a  grare  aoeusatlon 
against  the  bud  gorcmmsnts  that  the  Be- 
pubUc  has  hid  to  tolerate.  We  say  that 
th*  problem  <f  Cuba  win  be  solved  when 
the  eillea  ean  ]  etum." 

How  much  I  raver  is  the  accusation  against 
Castro  h&nael:  when  one  considers  that,  at 
the  latest  esi  Imate.  some  SSO.OOO  Oubana 
have  had  to  lee  their  country  because  of 
hla  tyranny.  Another  330.000  Cubans  have 
paHporU  and  Tisa  walTsrs.  but  lack  trans- 
portation. 8tU  another  88S.000  are  trying 
to  get  their  ii  imlgraUon  papers  into  shape. 
Tba  fll^t  of  <  ubana  since  Castro  took  power 
hi«  no  paraUe  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
Tfitmttpbiif^ 

Td  add  to  tl  te  misery  of  the  Cuban  people 
nad«  Castro,  an  estimated  7.000  of  them 
hare  been  exi  euted  by  firing  sciuads  alone 
ainea  he  oanu  to  power,  and  at  least  8.000 
man  have  ba  n  killed  in  battle  against  his 
ftxees.  Frobal  ily  many  thousands  more  have 
died  In  silent  engagements  with  the  secret 
poUce.  the  ar  ned  foreee.  and  perhi^w  aleo 
the  Busaian  occupation  army.  Another 
•0.000  to  lOOOOO  languish  in  prisons  and 
cotieentratlon  campe  and  have  doubtlees 
given  up  theh  quota  of  dead  to  the  all-con- 
suming dictati  rshlp. 

On  this  lOt  I  anniversary  of  the  Ibmcada 
attempt.  It  ii  wtfl  to  know  that  the  full 
story  of  It  ha  I  yet  to  be  told  and  that  au- 
thorittea  are  a  sill  trying  to  piece  it  together 
and  unravel  tl  e  tanked  skein  that  oontlnuea 
to  obaeore  mi  lOh  of  Vldd  Castro's  past. 

Oastro  haa  always  said  pubUdy  that  he 
launched  the  Moncada  attack  to  overthrow 
Batista.  But  there  are  thoee  who  ocmtend 
that,  rather.  Castro  knew  in  advance  it 
would  fall  am  deliberate  intended  to  sac- 
rlfloe  Uvea— tl  oee  of  others,  not  hie  own  or 
hla  brothWa- -in  an  tfort  to  lift  himself 
tram  Ubeeuilt '  to  the  national  spotlight. 

Th*  famoua  Cuban  historian  and  onetime 
Uniieialty  of  :  lavana  profeeeor.  Dr.  Herminio 
PorteU  Vila,  n  latee  that  Castro  told  him  ^lst 
before  the  Mncada  attempt  that  if  it  in- 
voived  prodnc  Ing  a  few  muertedtoe — "little 
tospeee" — to  c  btain  recognition  of  his  lead- 
ership in  tbs  antl-Batlsto  struggle,  so  be  it.' 
Neither  Castn  nor  his  younger  brother  Baul 
Intended  to  b  t  among  the  muertecitoe,  con- 
ttnoea  Dr.  Firteu  Vila,  because  they  had 
p**"*'^  not  1 »  be  in  the  line  of  fire  dtiring 
the  attack.  T  ley  tocA  precautions,  be  points 
oat.  not  out  c  t  cowardice  but  for  coldly  cal- 
culated polltU  U  reaaoae. 

In  August  1  066.  ridel  Castro  founded  the 
July  26  revol'  lUonary  movement,  and  used 
it  aa  the  mea  as  to  attain  power.  Althou^ 
Ita  public  imi  ge  wae  that  of  an  amorphous, 
dsmocrstle  k  ovement  oompoeed  ehleily  of 
young  studen  a,  prnfeeslonals,  and  members 
of  the  middli)  class,  inside  it  there  func- 
tkmed  a  tiny  eeeret  group  of  communists 
and  Commun  st  sympathizers  who  exercised 


iron  control^  That  group  was  headed  by  the 
Castro  brothers  and  Knesto  "Che"  Guevara, 
the  Argentine  Communist  who  is  now  Cuba's 
Minister  of  Industry.  Kot  long  after  taking 
power,  the  Castro-Ouevara  group  began  sys- 
tematically deetroying  the  July  26  movement, 
and  today  it  is  no  more;  it  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  ofllcial  United  Party  of  the 
Socialist  Revolution,  the,  formal  name  of 
Cuba's  Ccxnmunist  Party. 

Today  is  a  day  of  mourning  in  Cuba,  when 
it  should  have  been  a  day  of  happiness.  But 
the  Cuban  people  have  known  before,  during 
timea  of  struggle  against  other  tyrannies, 
how  to  conquer  adversity,  and  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  that  traditionally  freedom- 
loving  people  will  east  out  their  new  oppres- 
sors apd  Install  a  truly  free  government  on 
their  Uland  once  and  for  all. 

The  Citisens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba 
calls  upon  Ul  Americans  to  do  everything 
poeslble  to  enable  the  Cuban  people  to  win 
thdr  freedom.  FOr  the  cause  of  a  free  Cuba 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  cause  of  a  free 
America. 


DR. 


P06S0NY    DEMOLISHES     THE 
OVEEiKILL  ARGUMENT 

Mr.  STATFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosxn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remariES  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude extraoeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
17  the  ABiericaa  Security  Council's 
Washington  Report  carried  a  remaric- 
ably  perceptive  article  by  Dr.  Stefan  T. 
Possony  which  breaks  directly  cm  our 
military  security,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  proposed  partial  test  ban  treaty. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

OvsaXXLL    80PHI8TBT 

(By  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony) 
Among  the  gibberish  which  nowadays 
pnssra  for  strategic  nomenclature,  the  word 
"overkill"  had  made  a  remarkable  career. 
Originally,  thla  term  meant  that  too  much 
nuclear  yield  was  assigned  to  a  tpviXHc  tar- 
get. Th*  pxoblam  was  never  considered  to 
be  too  significant:  If  the  target  were  a  city, 
th*  whole  d^  was  aimed  at  anyway,  and 
the  stirplus  yield  would  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  town's  uninhabited  environs.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  target  were  an  isolated  mili- 
tary installation,  the  surplus  yield  would  do 
no  harm.  Hence,  "overkill"  can  result  in 
unintended  casualties  only  if  there  were  an 
attempt  to  destroy  q)ecific  targets  within 
citiea.  If  the  yield  placed  upon  an  urban 
oU  refinery,  for  example,  were  too  large,  the 
surrounding  population  would  be  killed. 

With  preeent  typee  of  nuclear  weapons,  a 
strategy  of  selective  bombing  does  not  seem 
feasible.  In  the  future,  discriminating 
weapona  might  change  the  situaticm.  and 
clean  weapons,  of  all  yields,  would  consider- 
ably reduce  casualties  resulting  from  fall- 
out. Yet  niidear  progress  Is  being  ham- 
pered by  the  very  people  who  are  worrying 
about  "overkm." 

Recently,  Seymour  Melman,  of  Colxmibia 
University,  preeented  a  strategic  overkill 
argiuient.  On  the  basis  of  remarkable 
arithmetic,  Mr.  Melman  thinks  that  almost 
633  billion  oan  be  cut  from  the  present  de- 
fense budget  without  impairing  present 
ci4>abilitiee :  Procurement  would  be  reduced 
from  16  to  10  billion;  research,  development 
and  tests  would  be  cut  by  97  percent;  atomic 
energy  by  69  percent;  and  military  construc- 
tion, civil  defense,  and  military  assistance 
would  be  eliminated  entirely.     With  about 


3,400  delivery  vehicles  carrying  about  23,000 
megatons,  the  United  Statee  allegedly  can 
"overkill"  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  by  800  times, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  by  1,260  times.  Our 
global  overkiU  capability  la  126  timea.  sup- 
posedly. How  come?  llier*  are  2.000  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  100,000  each  and 
a  total  population  of  600  million  including 
370  cities  in  the  bloc  and  140  cities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  Hlroehlma  100.000  persons 
were  kiUed  by  a  20-klloton  weapon.  If  30 
percent  of  the  UJ3.  deUvery  means  fail  to 
reach  their  targets,  we  would  drop  2.6  mega- 
tons on  each  slice  of  100,000  iirban  pe<9le. 
Thus,  since  only  30  kilotons  are  required  to 
wipe  them  out,  we  would  "overkUl"  theee 
target  populations  by  126  timee;  similar 
arithmetic  "discloses"  our  overkiU  capabill> 
ties  against  the  Communists. 

It  is  not  explained  whether  the  "over- 
kill" makes  any  dilference  to  the  rasualtleii. 
Whether  a  soldier  is  killed  by  a  buUet  or  a 
16  inch  "overkUl"  shell,  hardly  is  a  caxise  ot 
worry.  Reducing  the  average  yield  from  2J6 
megatons  to  20  kilotons,  far  from  saving 
anything,  would  be  quite  expensive.  To 
preeerve  adequate  assurance  of  hit,  as  yield 
is  being  reduced,  the  number  of  shots  would 
have  to  be  increased.  For  example,  against 
a  6  P8I  target  and  with  an  accuracy  of 
3,000  feet  CKP.  4  miasUes  vrith  20-kUoton 
warheads  would  have  to  be  launched  to 
achieve  full  assuranoe  of  destruction,  or  3 
missiles  to  achieve  a  probability  of  02  per- 
cent. With  a  3-megaton  warhead,  Just  one 
missile  is  needed.  But  let  us  disregard  such 
vexing  "details." 

This  much  is  certainly  true.  If  8.400  weap- 
ons with  a  yield  of  several  megatons  each 
were  dropped  on  the  surprised  and  unpro- 
tected populations  of  every  city,  millions  of 
people  would  be  killed.  But  what  strategy 
would  be  directed  toward  ticking  off  one 
town  after  the  other  around  the  globe  or  even 
in  enemy  countries?  It  is  ridiculous  to  cal- 
culate military  requiremente  in  this  fashion. 
If  we  had  Implied  this  sort  of  calculation  to 
sstimate  how  much  ammunition  we  needed 
to  win  World  War  n,  someone  could  have 
deduced  that  not  more  than  300,000  tons  of 
steel  were  required. 

According  to  Mr.  Melman's  sourcee,  the 
United  States  has  1,300  strategic  bombers, 
1,160  Navy  bombers,  and  940  strategic  mis- 
siles. The  Soviet  Union  has  300  long  range 
and  1,400  medium  range  bombers,  85  ICBM's 
700  MBBM's,  and  100-900  submarine- 
launched  mlssilee.  Weapons  of  a  more  tac- 
tical nature  were  ignored.  Naturally,  the 
Soviet  Union  hardly  will  risk  a  war  vrith  the 
United  Stotea.  so  long  as  they  ean  threaten 
us  merely  with  86  initial  ICBM's  and  200 
bombers.  fiUnce  Europe  according  to  this 
battle  order,  ratea  TOO  MBBM's,  it  would 
seem  self-evident  that  the  United  States 
must  rate  about  1.000  ICBM's:  but  let  us 
assume  that  the  Sovieto  prepare  for  us  only 
300  ICBM's.  For  the  United  States  to  be  able 
to  use  strategic  bombers  which  carry  the 
main  punch,  defense  suppression  is  manda- 
tory. Suppose  there  are  in  the  Soviet  Union 
about  750  ground-to-air  and  antimissile 
rocket  sites;  add  to  those  300  ICBM's,  700 
MBBM's  and  perhaps  100  alrbases;  this  totals 
1.860  targeto.  If  thoee  targeta  were  moder- 
ately hardened  (30  pai.  on  the  average) .  and 
if  they  are  to  be  deetroyed  by  airbursta,  then 
two  shota  with  3  megaton  warheads  would 
have  to  be  used  against  each  target  to  de- 
stroy it  with  a  probability  of  80  percent;  8 
shota  would  give  a  probability  of  87  percent. 
If  we  decide  to  attack  the  ICBM  and  MRBM 
sitae  with  two  weapons  each  and  the  other 
targeta  with  one  weapon,  the  requirement 
would  be  2360  weapons  on  target  or  8.700 
weapons  on  the  pad. 

However,  according  to  Mr.  Melman,  we 
possess  but  940  missiles.  This  would  allow 
us  to  place  only  about  660  missUes  on  tsrget. 
Just  enough  to  take  care  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM's  and  of  about  60  defense  suppression 
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targeta.  Certainly,  some  aircraft  might 
break  throxigh  without  benefit  of  previous 
defense  suppression.  But  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  ground-to-air  missiles  are  not  knocked 
out,  these  bombers  would  find  it  difficult  to 
demolish  Soviet  cities  systematically.  Even 
if  they  were  successful,  in  the  interim  Exux>pe 
would  have  been  struck  by  700  MRBM's. 

If  the  Sovieto  strike  the  first  blow,  their 
stipulated  300  ICBM's  might  knock  out  160 
American  ICBM's.  Disregarding  the  damage 
done  in  the  United  Statee  by  the  Soviet 
strike,  we  co\ild  then  send  about  400  ICBM's 
against  a  mixture  of  defense  suppression 
targeta  and  alrbases.  Paradoxically,  in  this 
situation  our  aircraft  would  have  somewhat 
greater  freedom  of  operations  than  in  the 
first  strike  case.  But  we  still  would  possess 
precious  little  power  to  do  anything  about 
the  700-odd  MRBM's  which  could  hold  vir- 
tually all  European  cities  as  hostages:  and 
we  would  not  have  too  much  punch  to. pre- 
vent the  Soviet  army  from  seizing  Western 
Europe.  Certainly,  our  tactical  nuclear 
forces  might  enter  into  the  breach,  but  the 
overall  situation  would  be  much  worse  if  the 
Sovieta  were  to  acquire  elfective  antimissile 
defenses,  as  they  \indoubtedly  will.  In  brief, 
our  forces  do  not  have,  in  any  shape,  form, 
or  manner,  an  overkill  capability.  On  the 
contrary,  the  best  that  can  be  said  about  our 
present  posture  is  that  it  leaves  Eiurope  (and 
Japan)  unprotected. 

Continuous  research  and  development  and 
procurement  are  hardly  needed  to  add  to  our 
"overkill"  capabUlty.  Granted  that  22,000 
megatons  Is  a  great  deal  of  firepower  (actu- 
ally. Professor  Melman  overlooked  that  air- 
planes if  they  can  "live"  in  the  hostile  en- 
vironment, are  capable  of  more  than  a  single 
mission) .  But  such  a  figure  standing  by  it- 
self, is  meaningless.  How  hard  are  the  tar- 
gets? How  effective  are  the  means  of  deliv- 
ery and  defense?  What  is  the  acciuracy  of 
delivery  and  how  good  is  the  target  intelli- 
gence? How  many  of  the  targeto  are  fixed  or 
mobile?  And  so  on.  With  22,000  megatons, 
no  less  than  100,000  towns  could  be  "Hiro- 
Bhimlzed."  if  we  had  the  requisite  delivery 
system;  but  the  same  firepower,  if  it  can  be 
delivered  according  to  target  specifications, 
is  Just  about  enough  to  take  care  of  1,000 
missile  sites. 

Continuoxis  procurement  is  needed  to 
equip  our  forces  with  new  weapons,  not  to 
increase  our  firepower.  The  B-47's  which,  in 
Mr.  Melman's  calculations,  account  for  6,000 
megatons  are  being  phased  out.  There  la 
no  replacement  for  the  B-52  which  is  credited 
with  a  13,000  megaton  punch.  Simple  arith- 
metic shows  that  if  we  want  to  maintain  our 
firepower,  while  replacing  bombers  by  Min- 
utaman,  we  must  substitute  about  18,000 
Minuteman  missiles  for  the  B-47's  and 
B-63'8.  Since  we  are  not  planning  to  do 
this,  our  kill  capability  is  being  reduced. 
Continuing  research  and  development  and 
procurement  also  are  mandatory,  to  achieve 
antimissile  defense  capabilities,  and  to  en- 
able our  forces  in  Europe,  as  well  as  our  allies, 
to  acquire  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  in 
order  to  balance  the  Soviet  MRBM  and  me- 
dium bomber  threat.  Unless  our  weapons 
are  modernized  constantly,  we  will  lose  our 
mUitary  power  and  the  "overkill"  capabUlty 
will  be  owned  by  the  enemy  exclusively. 
Our  difficulty  is  not  that  we  possess  an  imagi- 
iiary  overkill  capability  but  that  in  the  face 
of  the  growing  Soviet  threat,  our  military 
strengths  and  deterrent  powers  are  declining. 
Let  us  hope,  to  paraphrase  Burke,  that  the 
sophisters  and  calculators  will  not  extin- 
guish the  glory  of  America  and  Europe. 


his  remarks  at  this  point  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STTiKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
generally  understood  that  a  large  dele- 
gation, about  100,000  people,  I  believe, 
consisting  of  our  colored  citizens,  will 
march  to  the  Capital  on  August  28  in  the 
interest  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

Now  about  the  time  when  this  plan 
was  first  announced  one  of  our  Demo- 
cratic Senators  stated  publicly  that  if 
such  a  delegation  should  come  to  his  of- 
fice, he.  the  Senator,  would  himself 
physically  and  personally  eject  them 
from  his  office. 

Having  lived  among  colored  people  all 
my  life  and  having  helped  them  and 
served  them  on  many  occasions.  I  want 
to  say  that  none  of  them  will  be  ejected 
from  my  office  or  mistreated  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
be  most  welcome  and  will  receive  my  per- 
sonal greetings  as  well  as  my  utmost 
respect.  Of  course,  I  hope  some  of  these 
visitors  will  be  from  my  own  congres- 
sional district  or  at  least  from  my  State 
of  Kentucky.  But  regardless  of  where 
they  may  live,  they  will  be  treated  with 
real  courtesy,  kindness,  and  civility.  I 
will  plan  to  meet  the  situation  in  this 
specific  manner: 

First.  I  will  have  coffee  and  doughnuts 
served  to  my  colored  guests. 

Second.  If  any  of  them  are  here  with- 
out means  for  a  night's  lodging,  I  will 
ofTer  to  pay  for  lodging  for  my  guests. 

Third.  If  my  guests  have  a  minister 
among  them,  I  will  call  on  him  for  a 
prayer  for  our  Nation^and  all  of  its  peo- 
ple of  all  races  and  creeds. 

Fourth.  If  my  guests  have  some  sing- 
ers among  them,  I  will  call  on  them  for 
some  spirituals  or  s(»ne  other  good  smigs. 

I  guarantee  you  that  we  will  have  such 
a  good  time  together  that  they  will  all 
have  cause  to  say  "this  is  about  the 
whitest  white  man  we  have  been  with 
for  some  time." 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  In  all  fair- 
ness to  you  and  to  my  prospective  guests 
say  right  now  that  I  will  not  vote  for 
any  civil  rights  bill  that  undertakes  to 
consider  every  private  business  out  on 
the  main  streets  of  America  as  some  sort 
of  an  interstate  commerce  enterprise  or 
that  undertakes  to  make  Bobby  Kennedy 
the  policeman  of  our  entire  Nation  with 
power  to  run  the  private  affairs  of  John 
Q.  Public  while  the  latter  is  operating 
his  own  establishment.  Such  a  bill 
would  not  encompass  freedcun,  nor 
Americanism,  nor  the  best  interests  of 
our  country.  So,  while  I  promise  to  our 
colored  friends  on  August  28  warm  hos- 
pitality, yet  I  do  not  promise  them  the 
unconstitutionality  of  a  bill  that  may 
come  before  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  now  proposed  by  Bobby 
Kennedy. 


TEST  BAN  TREATY 
Mr.  STAFFORD.    Itlr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
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from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Siler]  may  extend  extraneous  matter.     . 


■me  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thore 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  ronarks  In 
the  body  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
my  current  Washington  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  pending  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

WASHDrOTON  RXPOBT  ' 

(By  Ck>ngressman  James  B.  Utt) 

The'U.S.  Senate  wiU  soon  l>e  debating  the 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Adoption  of  this  treaty  by  the  United  States 
would  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  steps 
it  has  ever  taken. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  an  apparent 
step  toward  peace  lays  the  groundwork  for 
nuclear  destruction  of  the  American  people. 
Our  citizens  have  been  conditioned  by  mas- 
sive propaganda  to  believe  that  a  test  ban 
treaty  is  the  only  alternative  to  annihila- 
tion. With  this  conditioning,  they  are  then 
supposed  to  urge  their  Senators  to  adopt  thU 
treaty.  The  American  public  has  been  pre- 
vented from  knowing  the  truth  by  reason 
of  highly  managed  news  based  on  three  er- 
roneous concepta:  First,  the  subject  is  too 
secret  to  trust  you  with;  second,  it  is  too 
complex  for  you  to  understand;  and  third, 
it  is  too  incredible  for  you  to  believe. 

Russia  has  violated  51  of  ita  63  treaties, 
and  why  should  we  believe  that  it  has  any 
intention  to  keeping  this  treaty?  Ilie 
leopard  has  not  changed  ita  spota.  Khru- 
shchev still  Intends  to  bury  us.  The  c^ien 
conflict  between  Riissia  and  Red  China  is 
being  used  to  persuade  America  that  the 
"Butoher  of  Budapest"  is  really  a  good  guy. 
The  break  with  China  is  simply  over  whether 
or  not  America  should  be  destroyed  before 
dinner  or  after  dinner.  The  end  result  is 
the  same.  International  commimism  has 
developed  into  a  Oerman-Panzer  type  of 
pincer  movonent.  One  pincer  travels  on  the 
doctrine  of  coexistence.  The  other  pincer 
travels  on  the  track  of  militant  military  ac- 
tion. The  fixud  result  is  that  the  object  at 
their  disaffection  is  pulverized. 

We  should  learn  something  from  very  re- 
cent history.  During  the  test  ban  treaty  of 
1058,  our  nuclear  simtegic  weaponry  re- 
mained in  status  quo.  During  thoae  8  years, 
Russian  sclentista  moved  rapidly  ahead  and 
increased  the  efficiency  ot  their  nuclear 
weaponry  over  500  percent  so  that  when,  in 
1961.  Russia  openly  engaged  in  a  series  of 
nuclear  testa,  they  had  explosive  weapons 
equal  to  50  million  tons  of  TNT.  In  1058, 
we  had  a  superiority  in  this  field  of  weap- 
onry by  at  least  3  to  1.  Today.  Riissia  has 
a  3  to  1  superiority  over  the  United  States 
in  nuclear  weaponry.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  know  this,  but  the  Pentagon  denies  it 
and  so  does  the  Disarmament  Agency.  Tou 
are  not  being  told  the  truth.  Senator  Oou>- 
WATEK,  as  an  Active  Reserve  Air  Force  gen- 
eral in  the  Senate,  poaseases  this  knowledge 
which  Is  being  withheld  from  yon  by  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Disarmament  Agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  country  Is  re- 
ducing ita  military  power  unilaterally  and 
clandestinely.  One  B-53  lx>mber  is  capable 
of  delivering  the  equivalent  of  60  mUlion 
tons  of  TNT.  The  Polaris  missUe  ean  de- 
liver but  1  ton.  Ilie  maxlm^im  destructive 
power  ot  one  bomb  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  only 
1  ton,  and  jret  the  siuprise  attack  nearly 
destroyed  the  U.S.  Navy.  Today,  a  single 
Russian  missile  can  deUver  ttie  equivalent 
of  50  mUlion  tons  of  TNT.  This  will  give 
you  some  idea  as  to  what  could  hi4>pen  with 
a  surprise  attack.  .  Missiles  launched  from 
Russia  would  take  half  an  hour  to  readi  this 
country.  The  same  mlssUe  launched  from 
Cuba  would  take  but  1  minute,  and  that  is 
why  Khrushchev  needed  a  missile  base  In 
Cuba. 
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THE  RELIQIODS  ISSUE  REGARDINO 
BRACER06 

Ifr.  STAFI ORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  o  nsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Callfon  ila  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend Ids  ran  uto  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude eztranc  9us  matter. 

Tbe  8PEA]  ZB  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
otatlectlon  to  t  le  request  of  the  gentleman 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  opito- 
naxts  of  a  bn  cero-type  program  for  pro- 
viding an  ade  luate  supply  of  supplemen- 
tal fann  lalx  r  to  harvest  crops  at  peak 
hanrestttme  often  cite  resolutions  fnxn 
"eatecuUfe  eo  mmitteesT'  of  organizations 


with  religiouf  -sounding  names  to  engen- 
der sympath  r.  avoid  contradiction  and 
feign  moral]  ty.  Credentials  of  these 
committees  j  ire  seldom,  if  ever,  given. 
Tbelr  faetuil  basis,  their  knowledge- 
ahflity,  their  ]  easoning  is  never  given. 

I  talked  and  corresponded  with  one 
cleric  who  te  itifled  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings.  It  turned  out  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  cruel  migrant  family  Bf e— 
not  the  bracero  program.  He  had  ob- 
served, in  his  imall  parish,  the  d^lorable 
pUi^t  of  the  migrant  farm  f ainily  and 
thoutftit  the  iraoero  employed  elsewhere 
suffered  simlmrly.  I  thiidc  he  would  now 
agree  with  b  e  that  we  should  minimize 
rather  than  mA-wimir^  the  nomadic  ex- 
istence of  th<  farm  workers'  families. 

It  is  my  u  iderstanding  that  some  re- 
llglous-sound  Ing  committees  have  passed 
raaohitlona  '  rithont  conducting  hear- 
ings— or  if  b  earings  were  held  only  op- 
ponents of  tt  e  braceiro  program  were  in- 
vited or  hear  I. 


DO  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  SO- 
VIET INCLUDE  RECOQNITION  OF 
RUSSIAN  RIGHTS  TO  CONTROL 
CUBA? 

Mr.  STAPTORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Senate  prepares  to  study  the  test-ban 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  President 
Kennedy  and  his  special  envoy.  Averell 
Harriman  stteak  of  bright  proq>ects  for 
a  nonaggrestion  treaty  to  follow. 

What  are  they  talking  about?  We 
have  been  guilty  of  no  aggression,  only 
Russia  has.  Will  a  nonaggression  treaty 
freeze  Russian  control  of  those  territories 
it  has  seized  through  subversion,  sid>ter- 
fuge,  and  outright  invasion?  Will  we 
agree  that  Soviet  Russia  be  recognized 
as  in  control  of  the  Government  of  Cuba? 
Just  what  has  the  President  in  mind  to 
give  away  to  Khrushchev  in  exchange 
for  more  meaningless  promises?  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  should 
demand  a  forthright  answer  to  these 
questions,  not  Just  beautiful  speeches 
about  the  glory  of  peace  nor  the  details 
<^  the  horrors  of  war. 

All  Americans  want  peace.  All  Ameri- 
cans recognize  the  futility  of  war,  but 
we  dinnand  peace  with  honor  and  not  at 
tbe  etpense  of  other  people's  freedom. 

Before  we  believe  the  statements  now 
coming  frcnn  the  White  House,  let  us  de- 
mand an  explanation  from  President 
Kennedy  on  Cuba.  He  denies  the  Rus- 
sians are  building  power  there  and  yet  all 
reports  coming  out  of  Cuba  are  to  the 
contrary.  Before  agreeing  to  any  kind 
of  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  let  Presi- 
dent Kf""f^  answer  the  charges  made 
in  the  foUowing  news  article  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  25,  written 
by  a  very  ciq;Mible  and  able  reporter. 
Robert  Baskin. 

OaODP  Bats  Islk  or  Pmss  T7m>n  Comtbol  of 
RuasiAMs 

(By  Robert  S.  Baskin) 

WASHnfCTOif. — Evidence  has  come  out  of 
Cuba  that  tbe  RuseJans  have  taken  full  con- 
trol of  the  Isle  of  Ptnee  and  apparently  are 
developing  it  as  a  submarine  baae.  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  reported 
Wedneeday. 

Refugeea  have  revealed  intense  Russian 
military  and  eonstructicn  activity  on  the  40- 
square-mile  island  which  is  the  site  of  a 
prison  for  some  6,000  of  dictator  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's political  opponents. 

The  island  contains  large  caves  which 
refugees  said  are  being  reinforced  with  con- 
crete for  submarine  operations. 

The  Isle  of  Pines  lies  60  miles  off  the  coast 
about  100  miles  south  of  Havana  and  was 
tmder  UjS.  Jurisdiction  until  1934  when  the 
treaty  between  the  two  countries  was  revised. 

Joee  Miguel  Reyes,  who  fled  to  Florida  a 
few  days  ago  in  a  yacht  belonging  to  an  Isle 
of  Fines  fishing  cooperative,  reported  that 


possibly  more  than  3,000  Russians  are  <m  the 
Island,  which  baa  a  eirlllan  population  of 
12,000. 

"The  luxury  botela  are  filled  with  Russian 
oOleers  and  technteians."  Reyes  said. 

Some  Cuban  m"*t*«»"*"  remain  on  the 
island,  Reyes  said,  but  they  are  there  only  to 
handle  the  prtsooera,  who  are  gradually  being 
tranaf  erred  to  the  mainland. 

CorroboratlTe  reports  have  come  from  two 
other  recent  refugees,  the  Committee  for  a 
Free  Cuba  said. 

U  Chlh.  a  Cuban-Chineee  who  fled  from 
the  Isle  of  Pinea  in  May.  giving  up  his  restau- 
rant and  hotel  in  the  principal  city  of  Nxieva 
Oerona.  said  the  Russiana  bad  taken  over  the 
entire  area  of  Slguanea  (San  Pedro) . 

"They  are  building  something  permanent 
of  a  military  nature."  U  said.  "The  entire 
area  has  been  declared  a  military  aone.  and 
no  Cubana  are  permitted  to  enter. 

"Thry  have  taken  over  aU  major  hotels, 
and  the  place  Is  swarming  with  Russians, 
mostly  in  uniform. 

"The  belief  among  the  Cubans  In  the  area 
is  that  the  sea  cavea  are  being  converted 
into  'natural'  submarine  caves.  The  same 
sort  of  construction  is  going  on  in  Key  Largo, 
southeast  of  tbe  isie  of  Pines,  where  some 
10,000  Cubans  and  Russians  have  been  work- 
ing for  over  6  months." 

Dario  Prohia.  who  was  released  from  the 
Isle  of  Pines  prison  and  sent  to  tbe  United 
States  during  prisoner  exchange  negotiations, 
told  the  committee  that  tbe  Russian  mmtary 
buildup  at  Siguanea  could  be  seen  from  the 
cell  blocks. 

"Russian  ahlpa  transport  arms  f^xun  this 
depot  to  other  areas."  he  said.  "We  have 
watched  them  load,  and  believe  from  talking 
to  guards  tbat  theee  arms  are  being  trans- 
ported to  Latin  America  aboard  submarines." 

The  Citteens  Committee  for  a  Ptee  Cuba 
was  organised  recently  by  a  group  of  non- 
partisan experts  on  Latin  America  and  has 
established  a  broad  network  of  Intelligence 
on  what  is  going  on  in  Castro's  island. 


PEACEFUL  COEXISTENCE 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Haix]  may  extend 
his  remarics  at  this  point  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKISl  pro  tempore.  IS  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  ex- 
uberance at  the  poasibility  of  a  thaw  in 
the  cold  war  through  the  proposed  nu- 
clear test-ban  treaty,  let  us  not  forget 
that  under  communism,  that  which  is 
black  today  may  indeed  appear  to  be 
white  tomorrow.  The  strategy  of  com- 
munism is  well  indicated  by  the  following 
statemoit  made  by  Dimitry  Z.  Manuilsky 
at  the  Lenin  School  of  Political  Welfare 
m  Moscow  in  1930. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  as  well. 

War  to  the  hilt  between  conununlsm  and 
cai^taiism  is  inevitable.  Today,  of  course, 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack.  Our 
time  will  oome  in  ao  to  30  years.  To  win, 
we  shall  need  the  element  of  surprise.  Tbe 
bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So 
we  shall  begin  by  launching  the  most  spec- 
tacular peace  movement  on  reccwti.  There 
will  be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard  of 
concefaons.  The  capitalist  countries,  stupid 
and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooperate  in 
their  own  deatructlon.  They  will  leap  at 
another  chance  to  be  friends.  As  soon  as 
their  guard  is  down,  we  shall  smash  them 
with  our  clenched  fist. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  this  33-year- 
old  dire  prediction,  are  we  giving  ade- 
quate attention  to  paragraph  2  ot  the 
preamble  of  the  prcvosed  and  initialed 
"test-ban  treaty"?  It  strikes  me  to  the 
contrary,  that  an  ominous  silence  has 
been  maintained  about  this  basic  premise 
of  the  treaty  and  its  negotiators. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  AS- 
TRONAUTICS APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  r^narks  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Vermont?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 
'  Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  reported  out  H.R.  7500,  authorizing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  19M  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mbiistration.  In  anticipation  of  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  House, 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  following  extract  from  the 
book.  "National  Security,  PoUtical,  Mili- 
tary, and  Economic  Strategy  in  the  Dec- 
ade Ahead,"  pages  582-584.  published 
July  17,  1963,  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger 
for  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revo- 
lution, and  Peace.  The  material  cited, 
from  the  section  titled,  "An  Approach  to 
American  Strategy,"  is  by  Dr.  James  D. 
Atkinson,  associate  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Georgetown  University,  re- 
search associate  at  the  Center  of  Stra- 
tegic Studies  headed  by  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke,  president  of  the  American  Mili- 
tary Institute,  and  author  of  various 
books  and  articles  in  the  field  of  military 
affairs: 

The  psychopoUtlcal  advantages  accruing 
troxxt.  a  nation's  abiUty  to  exercise  power  in 
and  through  the  space  environment  are  im- 
mense. The  propaganda  advantage  alone 
would  constitute  a  valid  reason  for  giving 
consideration  to  space  strategy.  But  it  is 
historically  correct  that  mUltary  control  of 
an  environment  permits  psychopoUtlcal  ad- 
vantages from  their  ability  to  exercise  con- 
trol in  the  sea  environment  and  later  in  the 
air  environment.  It  would  appear  obvious, 
therefore,  that  space  can  be  used  by  us  or 
against  us.  TO  state  that  this  is  obvious  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  accepted  as  such.  De- 
spite much  evidence  that  the  Soviets  treat 
tbe  scientific  side  of  space  as  quite  incidental 
to  the  military,  many  Americans  continue  in 
the  naive  belief  that  we  can  treat  space  as 
a  peaceful  arena. 

Space  military  capabilities  would  broadly 
appear  to  be: 

(1)  Intelligence  operations:  observing,  re- 
cording, detecting. 

(2)  Direction:  of  land,  sea.  air.  or  com- 
bined operations. 

(3)  Offensive  actions:  against  land,  sea.  or 
air  targets;  against  other  space  vehicles. 

(4)  Defensive  actions:  neutralizing  at- 
tacking missiles;  coimteracting  other  space 
vehicles. 

(5)  Psychopolitical^  operations  in  advance 
of  or  in  support  of  mUitary  actiona. 

The  transference  of  classical  military  ap- 
eratlonal  concepts  to  space  remains  to  be 
accomplished  and  the  next  decade  wlU  see 
this  taking  place  apart  from  the  obvious 
proJecUons  of  well-understood  mlUtary  op- 
erations.   Space  olfera  Intriguli^  new  posal- 


bUitiee  for  the  exercise  of  power  at  low 
Intensity  levels,  but  with  enormous  strategic 
Import. 

The  foUowlng  is  sxiggeeted  as  an  explora- 
torj  ooneept  for  the  United  States  to  uAopt 
In  space/earth  control:  (1)  The  creation  of 
a  global  intelligence  system  for  detecting, 
observing,  tracking,  recording,  and  analyz- 
ing movements  in  space.  This  system  would 
foUow  and  report  all  aatellltes  In  orbit,  space- 
craft, and  space  stations.  It  would  be  initi- 
ated through  tbe  use  of  existing  space  sur- 
veillance nets,  and  would  be  followed  up  by 
measures  to  bring  about  a  space-global  com- 
munications-control network  based  on  land 
stations,  ships  on  all  the  world's  seas,  satel- 
lites, and  manned  space  platforms.  The 
state-of-the-art  in  space  exploitation  is  such 
that  we  undoubtedly  plan  on  the  launching 
of  manned  space  platforms  during  the  com- 
ing decade.  Such  manned  space  platforms 
would  form  a  significant  part  of  a  space/ 
earth  control  s]n?tem.  The  nation-state  which 
develops  such  a  control  structure  will  enjoy 
unique  advantages  in  the  exercise  of  power; 
(2)  If  we  were  to  foUow  such  a  course  of 
action  with  vigor,  a  control  sjrstem  could 
be  operative  at  about  the  time  when  much 
of  the  world  would  increasingly  be  depend- 
ent on  communications  satellites,  possibly 
aroimd  the  turn  of  the  decade.  By  having 
such  a  control  device,  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  Inform  a  trouble-inciting 
or  trouble-making  nation  that  unless  It 
abandoned  its  untoward  activities,  we  would 
find  it  necessary  to  disrupt  the  offender's 
communication  and  command  systems  nets, 
thus  severely  obstructing  both  at-home  con- 
trol and  external  communications.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  the  nonviolent  exercise  of  power 
accruing  from  a  program  of  this  nattire 
are  vast;  (3)  Although  much  of  the  world 
would  be  reliant  on  communlcatlona  relayed 
by  space  vehicles,  there  would  still  be  coun- 
tries willing  to  risk  communications  break- 
downs. Hence,  the  suggested  control  of  com- 
munications would  be  a  low  intensity  action 
which  would  be  employed  to  signal  our  will- 
ingness to  employ,  if  necessary,  appropriate 
weapons  tram  space  against  the  trouble- 
inciting  or  troublemaking  nation.  If  tbe 
United  States  has  effectively  preempted  her 
enemies  from  controlling  their  space-based 
communications.  surveUlance,  and  target  lo- 
cation means,  then  the  United  States  should 
be  able  to  neutralise  weapons  carrying  satel- 
lites or  spacecraft.  By  controlling  Ix>th  the 
communications  utility  and  the  military 
threat  of  attack  from  space,  one  nation- 
state  could  preclude  another  from  effective 
functioning  on  earth  and  from  operating 
(such  as  delivering  an  attack)  in  and  from 
space. 


COTTON  ON  WOOL:  A  GOOD  JOB 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tJie  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 
^  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  now,  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
I  have  been  doing  all  in  our  power  to 
urge  upon  the  President,  a  course  of 
actl(xi  to  save  our  domestic  wool  industry 
from  strangulation  by  a  rope  of  cheap 
foreign  imports.  We  have  been  urging 
the  President  to  keep  his  commitments 
of  2  years  to  help  the  wool  industry. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  pioblem  is  particularly  graphic — ^in- 
volved are  14,000  wool  industry  Jobs. 
Countless   communities    look   to    wool 


products  as  fheir  chief  source  of  liveli- 
hood. Toward  a  solution  of  this  crisis, 
none  has  woriced  harder  or  longer  or  with 
more  insight  than  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Norris 
Cotton. 

Senator  Cotton  has  Just  received  ex- 
cellent commendation  for  his  unstinting 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  wool  Industry. 
The  outstanding  afternoon  dally,  the 
Claremont  (N.H.)  Daily  Eagle  has  com- 
mended the  Senator  for  his  "dedication 
and  energy  on  behalf  of  the  New  Eng- 
land textile  industry."  i 

Included  in  the  editorial  are  Senior 
Cotton's  supplemental  views  filed  re- 
cently with  the  Special  Senate  Subccun- 
mittee  on  the  Textile  Problon.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  the  editorial 
and  Senator  Cotton's  forthright  views 
which  follow: 

Cotton  on  Wool:  A  Oooo  Jos 

Senator  Cotton  U  to  be  commended  for  his 
dedication  and  energy  on  behalf  of  the  New 
England  textUe  industry. 

Particularly  for  the  woolen  Industry  here 
in  New  Hampshire  the  problem  has  been 
critical;  a  problem  caused  by  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Relief  tat  local  woolen  Industry  Is  beyond 
the  reach  of  Congress  to  remedy,  at  toast 
practically:  the  situation  now  reposes  with 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch,  as 
it  has  since  1961  when  a  seven-point  textUe 
program  was  announced,  and  when  the  deto- 
gation  of  treaty  authority  in  terms  of  tariff 
and  duty  was  turned  over  to  the  Executive. 

Negotiations  with  other  nations  exjwrting 
wool  to  the  United  States  are  continuing. 
The  situation  is  complicated.    It  is  delicate. 

But  in  tbe  meantime,  time  for  domestic 
processors  and  producers  of  wool  Is  running 
out.  Even  now.  a  solution  will  be  too  late 
for  many  who  have  already  gone  out  of 
buainess. 

A  special  Senate  subcommittee  to  study  the 
textUe  Industry  has  issued  a  third  supple- 
mentary report  on  the  aituation  dated  July 
18.  together  with  supplemental  views  of 
Senator*  CorroN  which  the  Eagle  reprints 
and  commends  to  the  attention  of  its  readers. 

SUPPUBtXMTAL  TXTWS  OT  Sm  ATOa  COTTON 

"While  I  agree  with  the  comments  and 
recommendations  contained  in  the  body  of 
this  report  and  commend  my  coUeagues  for 
their  sincere  efforts  in  behalf  of  tbe  tex- 
tile industry.  I  believe  that  the  report  ahould 
more  emphatically  express  a  sorely  needed 
sense  of  lugency.  particiilarly  with  reqiect  to 
the  futiue  of  the  woolen  and  worsted 
Indtistries. 

"The  encouraging  steps  inaugurated  by  the 
President  in  May  of  1961  with  his  seven-point 
textile  program  brought  a  new  spirit  of  hope 
to  the  industry.  Ringing  pledges  and  firm 
commitmenta  from  a  whole  roster  of  admin- 
istration offlcials  assured  the  industry  that 
'something  would  be  done'  to  prevent  it  from 
being  completely  Inundated  In  a  fiood  of  for- 
eign importa. 

"These  promises  have  not  been  kept. 
Woolen  imports  have  contintied  to  akyrocket. 
up  56  percent  in  1962  and  up  an  additional 
41  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  196S.  as 
compared  with  the  same  periods  a  year 
previous — and  the  Government  has  done 
nothing  to  stem,  or  even  slow  the  tide.  Since 
January  of  1962,  an  additional  26  woolen  tex- 
tile mills  in  10  States  have  been  Uquid^ted, 
with  a  loas  of  over  6300  Jobs. 

"The  domestic  woolen  textile  Industry,  af- 
ter listening  to  the  bright  promises  of  admin- 
istration ofllclals.  Is  confronted  with  tbe 
bleak  absence  of  any  effective  action,  and  I 
beUeve  it  deeerves  better  treatment.  Un- 
fortunately, except  in  relatively  minor 
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Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  eoosent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  GohzalxzI  may  extend 
his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QONZAUSZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weA  the  House  was  told  that  the  mi- 
grant way  of  life  is  difOcult.  I  coidd  not 
agree  more.  We  were  also  told  that  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  for  migrants  is  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  migrating,  be- 
cause such  a  way  of  life  Is  "cruel,  unde- 
sirable. un-American." 

m  fact,  I  am  informed  that  migrant. 
nomadic  life  of  any  kind  is  cruel  andim- 
desirable  and  un-American,  no  matter 
who  the  migrant  might  be^-Congress- 
piyw^  bas^>aU  plasrer,  rodeo  performer. 
or  salesman. 

Since  all  of  us  here  are  often  on  the 
road  or  in  the  air  traveling  to  and  fro, 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  Migrating  is 
cruel  and  undesirable  and  un-American. 
Therefore,  we  should  do  away  with  all 
kinds  of  migrants,  and  thus  bring  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  our  fast-moving 
country. 

If  we  had  thought  of  this  earlier,  we 
could  have  prevented  all  that  cruel  mi- 
gration that  resulted  in  the  settling  of 
the  West.  We  could  have  prevented  the 
gold  rush,  the  building  of  railroads,  ca- 
mOs.  and  the  rest  of  the  country— be- 
cause all  that  settling  and  building  re- 
quired a  lot  of  migrating.  In  fact,  if 
we  had  been  f  oresighted  enough— or  our 
forefathers  had  been — we  could  have 
prevented  that  migrant  Columbus  from 
having  discovered  America. 

But  since  an  these  tragedies  are  past, 
we  should  not  worry  about  them. 
Rather,  we  should  steadfastly  look  to 
the  future  to  prevent  migration  and  aU 
its  cruelties.  Rather  than  permitting 
ourselves  to  migrate,  we  should  find  for- 
eigners to  do  it  for  us. 

There  are  numerous  areas  in  which  we 
could  use  foreign  workers  to  replace  mi- 
grants. For  example,  we  Congressmen 
could  hire  foreign  replacements  to  do 
our  traveling.  Then,  we  could  all  stay 
at  home  and  avoid  the  un-American  ex- 
perience of  traveling  to  and  fro  con- 
stantly. 

Then  we  could  eliminate  all  out-of- 
town  baseball  games  or  at  least  hire 
foreigners  to  do  the  traveUng.  The 
same  goes  for  football.  basketbaU.  ro- 
deo, volleyball,  track,  gymnastics,  field 
hockey,  car  racing  and  go-kart  driving. 
I  understand  that  marble  contests  some- 
times require  the  athletes  to  migrate 
from  place  to  place.  This  should  be 
eliminated.  Furthermore,  we  should  not 
aUow  our  pdng-pong  and  bridge  teams 
to  engage  in  constant  and  degrading 
travd.  but  should  hire  foreign  workers 
who  can  do  the  job  for  them. 

Even  as  a  child  I  was  awestruck  by  the 
hardships  that  befaU  that  well-known 
migrant,  the  circus  performer.  Travel- 
ing constantly,  they  are  the  epitome  of 
pity.    Migration  is  un-American.    We 


should  hire  aU  foreigners  to  perform 
m  the  dreus. 

Too,  the  stage  requires  its  performers 
to  mt  about  from  town  to  town.  Musi- 
clans,  actors,  stagers— aU  are  required  to 
migrate.   This  should  be  halted. 

Think  of  the  hardships  that  afflict  air- 
line stewardesses,  who  must  travel  thou- 
sands, perhaps  mUllons  of  miles  every 
year.  No  American  should  have  to  un- 
dergo that. 

Can  you  picture  a  sadder  sight  than 
truck  drivers,  bus  drivers,  trainmen, 
pilots,  mariners  and  taxi  drivers  who 
must  constantly  be  on  the  move?  Theirs 
is  a  pUght  we  should  be  cognizant  of. 

And  think  of  the  insecurity  that 
plagues  the  lowly  astronauts,  who  must 
migrate  from  place  to  place  in  the 
daily  discharge  of  his  duties — Indeed,  he 
must  sometimes  drag  his  family  from 
Houston  to  Hawaii  to  Washington.  Just 
for  pubUc  appearances.  We  ought  to 
get  some  foreigners  to  do  that  job.  too. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  our  servicemen.  Constantly  on 
the  move,  these  poor  migrants  must 
drag  their  families  all  over  the  world. 
Their  children  have  a  deadly  impact 
on  the  local  schools,  and  none  is  liter- 
ate because  his  education  is  so  often 
interrupted.  We  ought  not  to  per- 
mit aU  this  nomadic  existence.  It  is 
un-American.  We  certainly  should  hire 
foreign  men  to  do  aU  this  traveling. 

And  while  we  are  at  It.  we  need  to 
replace  traveling  salesmen,  executives, 
carpenters,  sandhogs.  roughnecks,  crop- 
dusters,  newsmen.  Presidents,  Secre- 
taries of  Stote.  diplomats.  Peace  Corps- 
men,  engineers,  surveyors.  Senators. 
Governors  and  many,  many  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  aU  this  is  to 
show  quite  simply  that  Americans  are 
ciMPable  of  performing  the  work  that  re- 
quires to  be  done  in  this  coimtry.  Many 
jobs  are  tough  and  dirty — like  garbage 
coUecting  or  stable  cleaning  or  any  of  a 
hundred  others— but  stQ  we  find  men  to 
do  them.  Many  Jobs  also  require  travel 
We  are  not  going  to  benefit  the  mi- 
grant agricultural  worker  by  taking  his 
Job  away  from  him,  any  more  so  than  it 
would  help  the  workers  I  have  men- 
tioned above. 

If  we  are  going  to  help  the  migrant 
farmworkers  of  this  country,  we  ought 
to  do  so  by  first  eliminating  the  bracero 
program.  Then  we  can  enact  the  pro- 
posals of  Senator  Wuxxams — which  are 
designed  to  ease  the  Uf  e  of  the  migrant 
agricultural  laborer. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  IN  AMERICA 
TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  HemphixlI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHlUx  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  before  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress and  since  coming  to  the  Congress, 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
general  aviation  m  this  country.  Later. 
as  a  monber  of  the  Interstate  and 
I^>reign  Commerce  Comzaittee  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics,  which  has 
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general  Jurisdiction  ov«r  the  aviati(m 
effort  in  this  country,  and  I  have  been 
most  concerned  over  the  lack  of  Interest 
in  and  inromotion  of  general  aviation  In 
this  Nation.  I  am  advised,  although  I 
do  not  have  the  source  of  statistics,  that 
70  percent  or  more  of  the  rated  pilots  of 
this  coimtry  are  over  35  years  of  age. 
which  means  that  the  younger  people  of 
this  country  are  not  taking  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  general  aviation.  I  realize 
that  these  young  pet^le  are  faced  with 
so  many  problems  of  an  age  of  jet  and 
atom  and  space,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  any  challenge  or  any  frustration 
that  has  caused  some  lethargy  as  there 
is  in  the  programs  of  general  aviation, 
but  rather  that  the  cost  of  light,  bushiess 
and  pleasure  aircraft,  the  cost  of  training 
has  been  a  serious  handicap.  Thanks  to 
various  aero  clubs  over  the  coimtry, 
many  peopAe  are  now  taking  an  interest 
^inlearingtofiy. 

Recently  there  was  originated  on 
Capitol  Hin  a  club  known  as  the  Con- 
gressional nying  Club,  membership  in 
which  is  and  has  been  open  to  Monbers 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs.  This  club  is 
one  of  numerous  clubs  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America  and  it  offers,  as 
other  clubs  (rffer.  an  opportunity  for  the 
membership  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Joys,  conveniences  and  business  possi- 
bilities of  private  flying.  Congressman 
John  Bkll  WnxxAMS  of  Mississippi  is 
president  of  the  club  and  Mr.  Lou  Davis 
of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association 
has  been  the  coordinator  and  guiding 
light  of  the  activity.  May  I  pause  here 
to  salute  Mr.  Davis  not  only  for  what  he 
has  done  but  for  his  help  to  general  avi- 
ation through  this  club.  We  might  pause 
also  to  study  the  economic  importance. 
May  I  present  at  this  point  a  significant 
statement  on  the  subject  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  Roy  E.  Moor,  fiscal  economist.  Joint 
Econcxnic  C<»nmittee.  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
EooNOBCic  lacrosTANCs  or  Osnisal  Aviation 

(By  Roy  S.  Moor,  Fiscal  Economist,  Joint 

Economic    Committee,    Congress    at    the 

United  States) 

Two  basic  economic  problems  face  any 
nation:  (1)  to  obtain  the  maxlmimi  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  serrices  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  and  (2)  to  obtain  the  most 
efficient  distribution  of  those  goods  and 
services  to  oonsumers.  General  avlatkm  as- 
sists slgnlfloantly  in  solTlng  these  two  prob- 
lems. A  major  purpose  of  the  congressional 
flight  survey  was  to  determine  the  various 
ways  In  which  general  aviation  facilitates 
more  effective  operation  of  the  UJS.  economy. 

One  of  the  ways  general  aviation  serves 
the  econcHuy  was  demonstrated  In  Ocean 
City,  Md.  A  primary  source  of  income  to  the 
area  Is  tourism.  The  significance  of  general 
aviation  Is  In  substantially  expanding  the 
market  that  can  obtain  these  tourist  bene- 
fits. Ocean  City  Is  reached  from  Washing- 
ton by  a  private  plane  in  an  easy  iS-mlnute 
ride  rather  than  a  tiring  3-bour  drive.  Com- 
parable figures  can  be  ^ven  for  other  metro- 
politan areas  along  the  east  coast  and 
inland.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  general 
aviation  Is  to  reduce  the  barriers  between  po- 
tential consumers  and  the  services  they  de- 
sire. 

Another  type  of  economic  role  for  gen- 
wal  avlatloa  was  demonstrated  in  the  sec- 
ond stop  ot  the  Survey,  at  the  Flytng-W 
Ranch  outside  Medford,  N.J.  Hwe  the  in- 
dustry Is  fleneral  avlaUon  Itself.  As  the 
owner  of  the  operation  indicated,  he  has 


launched  a  "massive  assault  on  the  American 
doUar,"  using  private  aviation  as  the  basie 
product.  Xtaentially.  fhs  Flylng-W  Ranch 
is  a  private  airport  faculty  at  which  personal 
planes  are  sold.  The  Interesting  economic 
feature  of  the  Flylng-W  Ranch  concerns  the 
merchandizing  techniques.  A  wide  range  of 
attractions  has  been  created  to  lure  indi- 
viduals to  thlSj  airport,  including  swimming, 
riding,  golfing,  and  catering  services.  In 
addition,  most  types  of  service  tuxommoda- 
tlons  for  aircraft.  Including  instruction,  re- 
pair, maintenance,  radio  work,  and  so  on, 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  general  op- 
eration. The  effect  has  been  to  attract  cus- 
tomers from  a  wide  area.  The  ranch  is  ideal- 
ly situated  as  a  stopping  point  en  route  along 
the  eastern  seaboard.  The  ranch  also  pro- 
vides a  major  source  of  employment  and 
income  to  the  local  community. 

A  third  economic  role  of  general  aviation 
was  disiteyed  at  Westchester  County  Airport 
in  White  Plains.  N.Y.  General  aviation  Is 
not  only  a  means  of  obtaining  consimiptlon 
and  a  form  at  final  consumption;  It  is  also 
a  principal  factor  In  production.  West- 
chester County  Airport  provides  facilities  for 
many  of  the  largest  business  air  fleets  in  the 
country.  The  planes  In  these  fleets  provide 
an  indispensable  means  of  operation  because 
they  permit  nft^miim  efficiency  in  the 
movement  of  men  and  material  between  op- 
erating points.  Facilities  must  exist  to  serve 
this  need  for  mobility  and  the  airport  at 
White  Plains  Is  a  classic  example  of  such 
service. 

Most  of  the  eoonwnlc  functions  performed 
by  genoral  aviation  can  be  observed  in  one 
place  at  Hartford,  Conn.  HartfOTd  has  two 
aviation  facUitiee:  Bradley  Field  which 
serves  varioxis  large  corporate  concerns,  and 
Brainard  Field  which  facilitates  short-haul, 
light-plane  traffic,  service,  and  private  plane 
travel.  Hartfcad  Is  prtmarUy  a  financial 
center  providing  services  that  penetrate  the 
core  of  our  economy.  Insurance  and  bank- 
ing firms  furnish  funds  that  must  flow 
throughout  the  economy,  and  aliiAanes  pro- 
vide the  medium  through  which  man  can 
f oUow  the  flow  of  funds.  Moreover,  Hartford 
Is  geogriMitfilcally  located  so  that  air  travel  to 
other  major  metropolitan  areas  can  save  both 
time  and  energy — both  essential  economic 
factors. 

Reading,  Pa.,  provides  yet  anothmr  example 
ot  a  type  of  economic  service  furnished  by 
general  aviation.  Ihe  Spaata  Airport  in 
Rfffi/Ung  is  not  only  a  dealer  in  new  and  used 
aircraft  and  a  center  for  malntenanoe  work; 
it  also  provides  scheduled  third-class  air  car- 
rier servloe  from  local  communities  to  larger 
metropolitan  areas.  Ttoa  economic  slgnlfl- 
eance  of  such  oommuter  servloe  is  twofold. 
First,  it  can  permit  homeownership  In  local 
areas  well  ranoved  from  larger  metropolitan 
areas,  thereby  relieving  the  pressures  on  con- 
gested cities  and  maldng  more  effecttve  use 
ot  open  land.  Seooodly,  air  oommuter  serv- 
ice permits  large  Industries  to  smts  the  wants 
of  smaU  towns  more  effectively. 

Finally,  general  aviation  Itself  Invloves  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity— the  aircraft.  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  Is  an  excellent  example  on  the 
east  coast  of  a  eommunity  where  the  primary 
industry  is  the  production  of  aircraft.  Em- 
ployment of  men  and  capital  in  Lock  Haven 
centers  around  the  Piper  Aircraft  Corp.  A 
striking  byproduct  of  this  manufacturing  op- 
eration is  the  evident  satisfaction  which  the 
en4>loyees  of  the  company  have  in  the  prod- 
uct they  create.  Piper  has  provided  both 
long-term  and  expanding  employment  to  the 
residents  of  the  community,  and  this  type  of 
satisfaction  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any 
economic  appraisal  of  the  role  of  general 
aviation. 

l»robably  the  most  general  econMnlc  con- 
clusion from  a  trip  such  as  the  congressional 
flight  survey  ooncems  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities by  which  general  aviation  can  raise 
the  level  ot  eecmomlc  activity  within  particu- 


lar communities  whl6h  Congressmen  repre- 
sent. The  list  of  such  possUrillties  Is  long, 
and  only  a  few  hints  of  the  eoonomlc  poten- 
tials of  general  aviation  can  be  sviggested  in 
a  memorandiui  such  as  this. 

Recently,  in  an  effort  to  pnxnote  ap- 
preciation of  general  aviation  in  this 
countiy,  the  Cwigressional  Flying  Club 
sponsored  a  congressional  flight  survey 
in  which  we  invited  Meml)ers  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  whether  they  bekMiged  to  the 
club  or  not,  to  participate  in  an  aerial 
survey  to  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
At  this  point  I  include  a  statement  of  the 
Honorable  John  Bell  Williams  in  con- 
nection with  that  aerial  flight  survey. 

Thx  1968  CoHCBxasiOMAL  SxnvBT  FUobt — ^A 
Nkw  Ad  «o  Comooebs 
Wings  have  brought  fascinating  new  di- 
mensions to  business.  Government,  and  in- 
dustry. Many  new  hmnan  problems  and 
technical  barriers  generated  by  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology  have  broadened  airplane 
and  helicopter  service  opportunities  in  a 
ctHnplea  and  intensely  competitive  world. 

The  mission  of  the  Congressional  Flying 
Club,  formed  by  Members  of  Congress,  is 
to  develop  ways  and  metms  of  using  the 
airidane  to  assist  our  lawmakers  in  the  in- 
creasingly critical  task  of  keeping  the  Na- 
tion's political  and  governmental  Tprogrtsa 
apace  that  of  our  scientific  and  engineering 
advancements. 

For  years  many  States  have  conducted 
legislative  air  tours  to  assist  the  lawmakers 
in  develc^ing  understanding  and  appncAu- 
tion  for  vital  matters  of  state  and  foroes 
which  infiuence  its  economy,  business,  in- 
dustry, public  welfare,  and  interest.  Such 
tours  provide  fiexlbillty  and  objectivity  that 
Is  not  possible  through  any  other  means, 
especially  where  time  and  distance  Is  the 
imderlylng  taskmaster. 

We  believe  the  basic  congressional  flight 
survey  objective  for  the  196S  tour  will  be- 
come a  valuable  Instrument  or  tool  of  the 
Nation's  lawmakers  for  researching  economic, 
political,  and  social  problems — those  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  other  means. 
The  airbwne  platform  for  observation  is 
also  an  ideal  base  from  which  Congress  may 
observe  rural  and  urban  developments  with 
realistic  perq>ectlve  and  objectivity. 

Tlie  1963  c<mgresslonal  flight  survey  Is 
the  first  event  of  its  kind.  It  Is  designed 
to  serve  Congress,  by  Congressmen.  It  Is 
truly  a  pathfinder  project  in  which  we  need 
your  hdp  and  suggestions. 

On  bdtalf  of  your  chairman,  and  the  many 
other  persons  who  are  assisting  with  this 
exploratory  project.  I  extend  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

Have  a  good  flight.     Happy  landings  to 

you  all. 

John  Bill  WnxUMs. 
President.  Congressional  Flying  Club. 

To  again  salute  the  people  from  various 
organizations  that  hdped  make  this  trip 
such  a  success.  I  would  like  to  Insert  my 
note  of  thanks,  as  chairman  of  the  sur- 
vey, to  those  who  helped  with  this 
mission. 

A  Teult  CoopnuTivi  Xvxmt 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  congressional 
flight  survey  of  the  five  Northeastern  States 
area  Is  the  product  of  truly  cooperative  effort 
extended  in  the  interest  of  serving  Congress 
and  the  public  welfare. 

Six  organizations  have  combined  reeources 
and  effort  to  assist  the  Congresslonsl  Flying 
Club  in  the  production  of  this  first  flUght 
survey.  They  have  combined  efforts  to  aid 
In  the  advancement  of  avlatlan  undecstaad- 
Ing  and  to  assist  Congress  m  Its  aOort  to 
learn  more  about  the  economic  problems  and 
Issues  ot  our  Umm, 
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Tbose  partteimtins  in  the  aerial  sur- 
vey cave  us  a  W(  ekend  in  order  to  become 
better  acquaint  sd  with  general  aviation 
and  I  salute  the  sacrifices  made.  At  each 
stop,  each  meiiber  paid  the  hotel  bill 


and  whatever  c  kher  incidental  cost  such 
as  food,  tnasp  yrtatioo,  and  the  Itte,  as 
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think,  are  imp<  rtant  in  consideration  of 
what  we  were  trying  to  show  and  ac- 
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Federal  aid.  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  de- 
vrtoplng  eoonotar>  vMl  (*)  l^  market  hablta 
and  growth  potential  ai«  due  to  change  radi- 
cally upon  the  oompletloo  of  the  new  auto 
tunnel  under  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  between 
the  Northampton  County  Peninsula  and  Nor- 
f<dk.  Va. 

Community  leaders  expect  this  new  gate- 
way to  the  South  to  deliver  many  important 
economic  beneflta  to  the  area  where  indus- 
trial and  commercial  business  development 
is  concerned.  It  Is  expected  that  Norfolk, 
Philadelphia,  and  to  some  degree.  New  York 
City,  will  create  more  Intense  competition 
to  Baltimore's  current  strategic  position  as 
a  market  center. 

The  airplane  as  we  employed  it  will  play 
an  Important  part  in  this  changing  pattern. 
Our  flight  was  completed  in  less  than  40 
minutes — more  than  3  hours  are  required  to 
make  the  same  Journey  by  auto  on  normal 
traflle  dajrs.  It  Is  evident  that  the  Baltimore 
and  Washington  flying  businessman  enjoys 
many  con^ietitive  advantages  and  more 
travel  flexibility  by  the  use  of  the  airplane 
over  that  which  Is  possible  via  the  highway 
route. 

Our  hoeta  at  Ocean  City,  headed  by  Mayor 
Bug^  T.  Crq;>per,  escorted  our  party  in  an 
inspection  of  the  reconstructed  beachfront 
and  boardwalk,  which  were  ravaged  by  storms 
last  year.  Informal  discussions  of  the  com- 
munity's future  planning  were  very  Instruc- 
tive to  our  group,  although  the  summer 
resort  attractions  obviously  will  continue  to 
comprise  the  lion's  share  of  Ocean  City's 
assets. 
ocxAN  crrr,  md.,  to  uxDroao,  hj. — batuxdat, 
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The  "good  mommg"  call  was  at  7  ajn. 
By  8:80  ajn.,  all  planes  were  en  route  to  Med- 
ford,  NJ.,  and  the  Plylng-W  Ranch,  where 
an  outatandlng,  old-fashioned  chuckwagon 
breakfast  awaited  us. 

Bn  route,  during  the  40-mlnute  flight 
northward,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  we 
studied  another  excellent  resort  from  the 
air— Rehoboth  Beach.  It  has  long  been 
pc^mlar  among  our  Washington  congressional 
family.  Ftom  our  lofty  point  of  observation, 
it  was  obvious  that  travel  by  airplane  and  a 
good  airport  enhances  ita  attractiveness. 

We  crossed  the  brldgeless  Delaware  Bay 
at  a  point  west  of  Cape  May.  The  open 
country  of  southern  New  Jersey  was  open  to 
full  view  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Here  too, 
agriculture  and  poultry  farms  abound.  The 
region  covered  can  surely  be  termed  the 
"breadbasket"  of  miladelphla  and  New  York 
City— with  emphasis  upon  the  appetites  of 
the  latter  city's  12  million  dtiaens.  Surpris- 
ingly, large  araas  of  pine  trees  and  unde- 
veloped land  still  serve  as  lmp<Hrtant  wild- 
life preserves. 

We  approached  the  thickly  populated  area 
around  Philadelphia  within  80  minutes,  long 
before  the  auto  traveler  could  have  reached 
Mllford,  Del.,  on  roads  forced  to  follow  the 
west  bank  of  the  Delaware  Bay.  Even  though 
the  highways  via  Dover  and  Wilmington. 
Del.,  to  the  historic  City  of  Independence  are 
excellent.  tralBc  density  and  extra  distance 
slow  driving  thne  to  2^  and  3  hours. 

Here  again,  the  small  airplane  demon- 
strated the  ease  with  which  cities  and  resorta 
of  more  distant  places  are  accessible  to  busi- 
nessmen and  the  citizen  who  uses  the  air- 
plane as  an  Instrument  of  transport.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  businessmen  to  explore 
and  top  markets  which  are  otherwise  out  of 
reach  via  rail  or  highway. 

The  unique  and  refreshing  Flylng-W 
Ranch  is  the  concept  and  development  of  an 
ex-airline  pilot  named  WiUiam  C.  Whltesell. 
"BUI,"  as  we  know  him.  was  Injured  in  an 
automobile  crash  about  4  years  ago  and,  as 
a  result,  he  was  unable  to  fly  scheduled  air- 
lines again.  Determined  to  stay  In  and  near 
the  air.  he  bought  a  large  150-acre  farm 
north  of  Medford,  N.J.    He  set  out  to  prove 


his  theory  that  aviation,  like  everjrthing  else, 
is  sold  by  sound  merchandising  means;  and. 
when  the  facta  are  weighed,  fhat  airplanes 
are  not  sold  until  the  whole  family  Is  sold. 
For  this  reason,  he  built  the  Plylng-W  Banch 
as  a  place  where  the  whole  family  can  have 
fun  while  dad  flies.  In  2  years  of  operation 
this  philoeophy  has  proved  to  be  sound. 
Bill's  cxistomers  reach  into  the  hundreds. 
Man  and  wife  teams  have  started  to  fly. 
Whltesell  has  sold  more  than  70  airplanes 
and  his  oasis  is  a  popular  retreat  for  pilota 
from  distent  porta.  During  this  period  iur 
dustry  aircraft  have  used  his  privately  owned 
and  operated  Installation  and  the  commu- 
nity of  Medford  has  benefited  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  industry  and  business  because 
of  the  airport. 

Community  leaders,  assembled  as  part  of 
the  receiving  group,  endorsed  the  Plylng-W 
Banch  as  a  real  asset  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  area.  The  Honorable  Bdward 
Hulse.  freeholder,  county  of  Burlington; 
Hobert  L.  Berllnger.  mayor  oi  Lumbarton; 
Robort  Stevens,  mayor  of  Mount  Hcdly:  and  " 
Ephralm  Tomllnson,  mayor  of  Medford  were 
members  of  the  host  committee. 

An  Informal  discussion  and  tour  of  the 
facilities  followed  breakfast.  Our  members 
were  shown  the  riding  stables,  picnic  grove, 
restauranta,  training  rooms,  airplane-shaped 
swimming  pool,  ete.  All  are  attractions  de- 
signed to  make  the  Installation  a  popular 
family  recreation  center.  Discussions  In- 
cluded matters  of  cost,  taxes,  oommunlty 
service,  ete.  It  was  emphaslasd  that  Plylng- 
W  Ranch  is  but  one  of  the  thousands  of 
privately  owned  airporta  In  the  United 
States — exceeding  4,000  In  number — which 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
national  air  tranqiortation  system. 

Here,  in  this  environment,  we  felt  that  the 
airplane  is  something  more  than  a  toy  for 
a  privileged  few — that  it  is  a  i»«ctical  in- 
strument of  transport  for  the  Nation,  Once 
the  proper  marketing  stride  has  been 
reached.  In  short,  like  the  boat  business, 
the  real  potential  has  yet  to  be  measured 
by  practical  means. 

PLTING-W    BANCH    TO    WBRX    PLAINS,    N.T. 

On  this  leg  of  the  flight,  requiring  35 
minutes  for  the  faster  aircraft  and  55  min- 
utes for  the  slower  planes,  we  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  view  and  examine  the 
greater  metropolitan  area  of  New  York.  In 
fact,  the  airplane  is  an  excellent  platform 
from  which  to  study  the  iirban  sprawl  which 
threatens  the  city  core.  It  is  a  vantage  point 
for  viewing  housing,  highways,  rails  and 
waterwajrs  as  they  relate  to  the  whole. 

In  this  case,  the  flight  demonstrated  how 
b\isinessmen  are  iislng  and  can  use  aircraft 
to  skirt  high  density  trafllc  areas  of  the 
main  transportation  terminals,  to  achieve 
travel  flexibility  and  a  high  degree  of  utUlty. 

Westchester  County  Airport  is  famed  for  ita 
service  aa  the  center  for  corporate  and  busi- 
ness operated  aircraft.  The  airport  is  also 
renowned  for  Ite  economic  case  history  of 
making  tremendous  contributions  to  the  local 
area's  economy — in  accelerating  industrial 
development. 

Net  worth  of  business  aircraft  based  at 
Westehester  exceeds  $40  million.  They  are 
large  twin-engined  planes  of  the  Convalr, 
Martin,  Pairchlld.  Oulfstream,  Douglas  DC-S, 
and  Lockheed  Lodestar  types.  Our  hosta  pro- 
vided us  with  complete  statistics  and  facta 
about  the  key  role  this  port  plays  in  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  area. 

Other  airporta  serving  a  similar  function 
for  business  aviation  in  the  greater  metro- 
politan area  include:  Teterboro  Airport  in 
New  Jersey,  Morrlstown  and  CaldweU  Air- 
port, NJ.,  and  MacArthiur  Airport  on 
Long  Island.  The  remote  location  of  the 
latter,  to  the  major  metropolitan  district, 
restricta  Its  abUlty  to  prove  of  much  value 
to  city  Industry. 

The  former  Air  Porce  base  at  BOtchel  Pleld, 
Nassau  County,  was  Ideally  situated  to  serve 
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the  8  million  persons  of  the  western  Long 
Itl^tMi  area.  It  was  offered  to  local  ofllclals 
by  the  Oovammant  but  they  refused  to  ac- 
oeptit.  AUatudlfls  Indicate  that  Long  Island 
needs  a  general  avtattan  alipork  that  will 
help  rellsve  sonie  of  the  tndBe  pressure  ttom 
Idlewlld  and  Xj^Ouardla  termlnala,  as  West- 
chester County  Is  doing  in  Ita  district. 

At  Wsstchester  our  flight  survey  was  re- 
ceived by  John  Remmert,  manager.  West- 
chester County  Airport.  Col.  William  Moore, 
New  York  Air  National  Ouard.  Representa- 
tive Ogden  Reld  (Republican,  of  New  York) 
and  county,  township,  and  community  oOl- 
cUls. 

WBXTX  PLAINS,  N.T.,  TO  HABTVOBO,  CONN. 

This  relatively  short  flight  of  80  minutes 
Included  some  of  the  most  colorful  country 
of  th6  Northeast.  The  heavily  forested  foot- 
hills of  the  Green  Mountains  is  home  base  for 
the  suburban  resldenta  of  New  York  City  and 
the  growing  industrial  communities  which 
are  expanding  along  new  tninkllne  high- 
ways. 

As  you  approach  the  Hartford  area,  tobacco 
farms  begin  to  dominate  the  rural  landscape. 
This  Is  a  stuprise  to  many  people  who  tend 
to  think  of  tobacco  farms  as  being  confined 
to  the  sunny  South. 

The  many  lakes  and  rivers  which  dot  the 
Connecticut  countryside  give  avidenoe  to  the 
fact  that  this  part  of  the  Northeast  is  very 
popi^iM-  as  a  resort  and  summer  home  retreat 
for  nsarby  M^w  York  City  businessmen. 

Some  of  our  party  was  able  to  fly  along  the 
Long  bland  Bound  shores  to  view  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  boating  activity  centered 
there.  This  is  truly  the  eastern  capital  of 
water  sports— saUlng.  motorboatlng,  and 
fishing. 

The  trunk  highways  linking  New  York 
City  and  Boston  and  trailing  the  coastal 
shares,  provide  rapid  siurface  transport  be- 
tween the  two  great  cities.  However,  travel 
to  off-trunkllne  centers,  such  as  from  Bridge- 
port to  EUnlra,  N.Y.,  is  still  a  long,  laborloxis 
Journey  by  surface  vehicle.  In  this  type 
of  travel  the  business  airplane  saves  hours 
of  the  day  and  gives  business  new  oppor- 
tunities over  the  vaott  conservative  manage- 
ment organisations  that  are  still  chained  to 
rail  and  highways. 

Although  most  nonflylng  people  tend  to 
think  of  the  airplane  as  being  less  useful  In 
the  crowded  Northeast,  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  business  and  private  air- 
plane has  utility  matching  that  of  the  wide 
(^n  Plain  States  of  the  West.  This  is  true, 
providing  the  airport  Itself  Is  convenient  and 
accessible.  Radio,  radar  and  electronic  navi- 
gational aids  have  contributed  much  to 
small-plane  reliability  and  safety  In  this 
part  of  the  coxxntry. 

In  Hartford,  the  broad  relationship  of 
transportation  and  all  of  Ita  many  forms 
to  the  complete  economic  health  and  growth 
(tf  the  market  oentor.  Is  condensed  into  an 
effective  "package."  Hartford  is  a  city  with 
deep  roota  and  great  American  heritage,  yet 
ita  leadership  la  displaying  foresight  and  per- 
spective in  planning  a  balanced  future;  piMJ- 
ing  city  core  modernization  along  with  good 
roads,  adequate  airporta,  ete. 

Through  the  wonderful  service  of  host  or- 
gahixatlons,  our  survey  party  inspected  the 
downtown  area  redevelopment  work  now  in 
process.  It  is  significant  that  the  city  cen- 
ter area,  as  a  tenement  section,  produced 
but  $90,000  in  annual  tax  returns  to  the 
city.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  rehabUita- 
tion  now  in  process  will  return  more  than 
$1  mlUion  a  year.  Much  of  the  financing 
is  being  accomplished  by  private  means  with 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  playing  a  stellar 
role  in  the  project. 

Hartford  has  two  major  airporta.  Brad- 
ley Pleld  te  north  of  the  city  and  readily  ac- 
cessible by  a  special  freeway  that  expedites 
airport  tralBo.  Bralnard  Pleld,  the  former 
municipal  airport  and  first  in  the  Nation. 


has  been  retained  as  a  general  aviatl<m  fa- 
culty. Both  of  theee  air  facilities  provide 
Hartford  with  a  great  degree  of  flexibility 
and  aooesslblliiy  by  air.  BnlnarA  attraeta 
the  short  haul  light  plane  ttaflle  from  com- 
munities within  a  radiiu  o<  200  to  400  miles. 

Bradley,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  the  modem 
all-weather  tomlnal  for  giant  Jet  transporta 
as  well  as  the  longer  ranged  and  larger  gen- 
eral aviation  craft.  This  new  port  has 
turned  Hartford  into  an  eastern  terminal  f<a 
west  coast  airline  fllghta.  It  is  also  a  nat- 
ural backup  to  Idlewlld  for  international 
trafllc. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  scheduled  air- 
lines rack  up  more  than  10  million  passenger 
miles  between  New  York  City  air  terminals 
and  Hartford,  ann\ially.  Thirty-one  out- 
standing and  international  insxirance  com- 
panies headquartered  in  Hartford,  generate 
a  large  amount  of  this  air  traffic.  At  the 
same  time,  these  vast  resources  in  brain- 
power, plus  the  contribution  from  Trinity 
College  and  the  University  of  Hartford,  con- 
tribute much  to  the  city's  forward  think- 
ing and  planning  program. 

Hartford  is  "home"  for  major  portions  of 
the  aerospace  Industry.  The  United  Air- 
craft Corp.,  and  some  of  ita  divisions,  the 
wi^mnji  Aircraft  Co..  the  C<nnbu8tlon  Engi- 
neering Co.  and  others  have  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  oommunlty's  attitude  toward 
air  transportation.  They  too  generate  a  siz- 
able portion  of  the  present  air  traffic. 

Modem  throughways  to  the  airport  pro- 
vided easy,  comfortable  access  to  Bradley  Air- 
port, by  bus  In  ^proximately  80  minutes. 
However,  the  return  trip— made  possible  by 
Uhlted  Aircraft  helicopters — landed  us  on 
the  Statehouse  grounds  within  walking  dis- 
tanoe  ot  our  hotel,  in  less  than  10  minutes. 
The  helloopters  provided  an  excellent  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  study  the  "new" 
and  the  "old"  Hartford. 

Our  host  group  of  about  80  members  of 
the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  headed  by  James  E.  Bent,  presi- 
dent, and  was  assisted  by  CoL  WUllam 
Whetherell.  director  ot  Aeronautics  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  They  displayed  a 
high  degree  of  teamwork  and  eoopwatlve 
spirit  behind  this  progressive  work.  Our 
members  were  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  this  progrsss  is  being  accomplished 
without  heavy  reliance  upon  Ooverament 
aid. 

The  friendship  and  hospitaUty  accorded 
us  was  of  the  highest  order. 

BABTTOBD,     CONN.    TO     BXAOINC,     PA. — BUNDAT, 
JXTLT  21 

The  195-mUe  fUght  to  Beading,  Pa.,  was 
tMV>«^*"*  excellent  example  of  business  plane 
flexibility.  Some  airidanes  in  the  fleet  made 
the  flight  in  1  hour  and  10  minutes,  others 
with  a  slower  cruising  speed  took  a  few  min- 
utes longer.  To  drive  this  distance  by  auto 
would  have  taken  6  to  6  hours;  by  train  it's 
longer;  and  by  scheduled  alrUnes,  the  total 
en  route  time  would  eqtial  or  exceed  driving 
time. 

Our  flight  took  us  over  the  northern  fringe 
of  New  Yort  City,  over  Baston,  PhlUlps- 
bxu-g  and  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Through  our 
charta.  we  were  surprised  at  the  number  of 
^mtL\\  airporta  along  the  route.  Theee  are 
all  facilities  permitting  General  Aviation  it- 
eration with  small  twin-engined  aircraft 
or  single-eng^lned  planes.  Many  of  these  air- 
porta cannot  accommodate  airline  trans- 
porta. 

At  Spaatz  Airport,  a  Reading  owned  fa- 
cility (named  for  Air  Poroe  Gen.  Touhy 
Spaate),  we  visited  with  Slme  Bertolet  and 
officials  of  Reading  Aviation  Co.  Congress- 
man Gbobox  Rhodes.  Democrat,  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  also  a  member  of  the  receiving 
party.  The  company  is  known  as  a  fixed 
base  operator.  It  offers  General  Avtation 
a%}f^,  training,  aircraft  maintenance  and 
overhaul  services.    It  operates  the  local  air- 


port and  provides  air  taxi  service  to  Newark. 
VJ.,  Philadelphia,  and  other  polnta. 

An  outstanding  industry  meeting,  called 
the  Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Operations 
Conference,  Is  held  at  this  airport  each  year, 
usually  around  the  7th  and  8th  of  June. 
Business  pilota  flying  all  types  of  business 
aircraft  exceed  300  to  400  In  numbers  and 
come  from  all  parte  of  the  United  States. 

Reading  Is  a  good  eluanple  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  an  airport  to  the  stimulation  of 
new  business  for  the  commimlty.  Bertolet 
and  others  briefed  us  on  the  economic  bene- 
flta to  the  commimlty  during  the  coffee 
stop. 

Spaatz  Airport  Is  a  siuplus  military  In- 
staUatlon,  taken  over  by  the  city  following 
World  War  n. 

Beading,  an  lnd\istelal— textile,  machinery, 
railroad  center,  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  farm  country. 


BSAonro  TO  lock  Bsvtfr,  pa. 

The  90-mlle  flight  from  Reading  to  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  lent  sharp  contrast  to  the  coastal 
shores  and  was  magnificent  with  the  blue- 
green  color  of  the  Allegheny  Range  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  chain.  The  ridge 
cresta  do  not  exceed  2300  feet  along  the 
route.  But,  the  well-deflned  lines  of  for- 
ested hills  against  the  rich  and  fertile  tlUed 
lands  of  the  valleys  spread  an  inspiring  por- 
trait before  the  ait  traveler.  Here,  too.  the 
utility  of  the  aircraft  matches  that  of  the 
Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  areas.  It  was 
apparent  that  much  time  can  be  saved  and 
flying  is  completely  safe.  Just  as  long  as 
proper  and  safe  flight  roles  are  followed. 

Lock  Haven.  Pa.,  is  home  base  for  the  Piper 
Aircraft  Co.,  one  of  the  four  major  producers 
of  general  aviation  aircraft.  It  has  Joined 
forces  with  the  others — Aero  Commander, 
Beech,  Cessna — ^In  providing  airplanes  for 
this  first  congressional  filght  siirvey. 

Lock  Haven  is  an  industrial  community 
hemmed  In  by  mountains.  It  Is  situated 
at  the  Junction  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehaniuk  River  and  Bald  Eagle  Creek. 
It  is  approximately  35  miles  west  of  Wil- 
Uamsport,  Pa. 

This  colorful  community,  steeped  In  the 
heritage  of  early  American  history,  welcomed 
the  Piper  Aircraft  Co.  to  Ite  fold  in  the  early 
thirties.  In  those  dajrs,  Mr.  William  Piper, 
Sr.,  said,  "We  told  the  bankers  we  dldnt 
have  a  penny — that  we  could  get  rich  or  go 
bankrupt.  Despite  oiu-  condition,  they  wel- 
comed us  with  open  arms  and  encouraged 
MB  through  the  years  when  times  got  rough 
and  critical." 

Today,  the  Piper  Aircraft  Co.  employs  many 
hundreds  of  people  from  the  area.  Ttom  Ita 
factory  doors  thousands  of  general  avtation 
types  of  planes  have  gone  forth  to  serve  the 
VS.  private  and  business  pilot,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  lands  around  the  world.  Piper 
Is  known  as  the  Pord  of  avtation. 

Our  hosta  Include  Mr.  William  "Bill"  Piper, 
Sr.,  William  Piper.  Jr.,  and  other  ofllclals  of 
the  company  and  community.  While  our 
aircraft  were  arriving,  demonstrations  of  ag- 
riculture aircraft  and  the  sport  of  gliding 
were  flown.  PoUowlng  this  short  exhibition, 
all  guesto  to\u«d  the  factory  and  then  Joined 
our  hosta  at  a  hinduon  at  the  nearby  Lock 
Haven  Country  Club.  This  cool,  pictureeque 
apot  offered  a  flttlng  climax  to  our  3-day 
flight. 

Mr.  William  Piper,  Jr.,  sketehed  the  eco- 
nomic portrait  of  the  general  aviation  In- 
dustry, as  it  dovetaUs  into  our  overall  econ- 
omy. His  father  talked  about  the  impor- 
tance of  small  airporta. 

HOMCWABO  BOTTNB 

In  about  1  hoiur  after  takeoff  at  Lock 
Haven,  at  6  pjn-,  the  Government  buildings 
of  Washington  were  below  us.  Our  850-mile 
flight  had  been  completed  in  about  6  hours 
of  flying.  Had  the  same  trip  been  made  by 
auto  or  rail  the  total  mUeage  would  hava 
exceeded  1,200  n^lles. 
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CXmgress.    In  o^  opinion  this  objective  has 
been  met. 

We  hope.  llr.  I^Deaker.  that  general 
ftTlatton  win  I  e  benefited  by  our  efforts. 
CertiUnly  we  iiank  every  Congressman 
that  partlcipa  ed  and  every  other  person 
and  organlsat  on  whose  interest  in  gen- 
ial aviation  j  i  In  the  interest  of  a  great 
future  for  ou '  country. 


liBQISLATIX^      TO      AMEND      THE 

naaoRA'  ion  and  nationality 

ACT     r 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
iJBONATi) .  l  Oder  imvlous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gmtlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Gtxm] ,  is  recognised  for  S  min- 
utes. 

Ifrs.  OXUaS  T  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pi  sased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  intradneln  :  legislation  to  amend  the 
Imn^m^tion  uid  Nationality  Act.  The 
measure  wo«d  liberalize  the  existing 
statute,  part  eulariy  in  respect  to  the 
dlacrimtaator|r  quota  system  imbedded 
in  the  law. 

In  this  coifaiection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  In  xoduce  in  the  Bacois  an 
editorial  f  roo^  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  16.  1963 

ImaB&ATKMr:  A  Nsw  Dooa 

President  K(  onedy  has  on  his  desk  this 
we^  a  leglalat  ve  proMem  that  evvAes  sl^is 
of  deqpair  am<  ng  thoee  who  must  grapple 
with  it.  For  J  ears  It  has  been  evident  that 
ensttng  immlg  -atlon  laws  need  to  be  recast. 


Foreign  governments  and  many  Americans 
are  aflKmted  by  a  law  which  makes  national 
origin  an  InvMttooa  tsst  and  which  sets  up 
an  Iron  firameworfc  of  national  quotas,  m 
actual  expsrlsiiee,  dssp  state  improvlsatkm 
has  bsMi  needed  to  bring  the  law  into  accord 
with  reality— poultices  and  patches  have 
been  added  to  permit  families  to  reunite  and 
to  provide  asj^um  for  Hungarian  refugeee. 
Ih  the  past  decade.  Congress  has  had  to  pass 
ia.000  time-consuming  private  bills  to  pro- 
vide urgent  relief  in  hardship  cases. 

What  can  be  dcme?  One  approach,  taken 
by  the  State  and  Justice  Departments.  Is  to 
build  on  existing  laws  but  to  broaden  and 
llberallae  the  statute.  Chairman  Cxllxb  of 
House  Judiciary  has  been  urging  a  more 
basic  reform  that  would  eliminate  the  na- 
tional migins  system  and  create  a  new  com- 
mission that  would  allocate  entry  permits 
on  a  different  basis.  In  settscm  and  out,  no 
Member  of  Ocmgrees  has  fought  harder  for 
llberallBatl<m  than  Ifr.  Cnxxa.  Any  measure 
he  offers  deeerves  a  lespectful  hearing. 

But  the  hasard  \»  that  a  fight  on  the  same 
old  ground  woxild  lead  to  the  same  sterile 
result — more  poultlcee  and  patohes  Instead 
of  basic  surgery.  One  problem  common  to 
all  reform  propoeals  Is  their  complexity. 
Category  Is  piled  on  category,  calculatton  on 
calculation,  with  the  end  resxilt  resembling 
a  Rube  G<rtdberg  contraption,  blurring  the 
issue  and  smothering  public  intereet  in  a 
snowbank  of  statistics. 

Indeed,  the  problem  has  a  singular  rsssm- 
blance  to  the  past  fi^ts  over  tariff  laws. 
Kqterience  in  that  field  may  offer  a  parall^ 
Last  year,  rather  than  struggle  In  the  same 
trenches  over  renewing  the  Reciprocal  Ttade 
Act,  the  White  House  swept  the  field  clean 
and  propoaed  a  daring  and  different  meas- 
ure— ^the  Trade  Expansion   Act  of  1083. 

Surely  It  Is  worth  asking  whether  the  same 
medicine  could  not  be  preecrlbed  again — 
recognizing  that  there  are  differencea  be- 
tween trade  and  immigration.  For  example, 
the  Prealdent  might  first  propose  that  Oon- 
gress set  an  overall  celling  on  annual  bnml- 
gratloo — 800.000  would  be  a  reasonable 
round  figure,  because  imder  existing  laws 
Immigration  has  already  risen  from  S68.965 
In  fiscal  1968  to  288.783  In  the  past  fiscal 
year.  Secondly.  Congrees  could  stipulate 
that  existing  quotas  would  continue  until 
Mx.  Kennedy  negotiated  multilateral  agree- 
ments aimed  at  encouraging  the  tree  move- 
mant  of  people,  particularly  In  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  All  such  agreemente  could  be 
placed  before  Congress  on  the  basis  used  for 
other  executive  orders — that  they  would  go 
into  effect  in  90  days  unless  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  both  Houses. 

The  essential  purpose  would  be  to  give 
Itr.  Kennedy  authority  to  negotiate  for 
several  broad  purpoaes.  The  first  would  be 
to  remove  any  restrictions  on  Americans 
working  abroad.  While  tourist  visas  are 
readily  available  for  Americans,  vrork  permits 
are  hard  to  obtain  even  in  such  countries  as 
Canada,  Mexico.  Pftuice.  Britain  and  Italy. 
A  second  aim  would  be  to  encourage  a  multi- 
lateral approach  to  the  llberallaation  of  re- 
strictions on  immigration  from  nonwhlte 
areas. 

A  useful  mechanism  already  exists  in  the 
30-member  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  lOgration.  a  Geneva-based  or- 
ganisation that  has  had  experience  in  re- 
settling 1.8  million  Europeans  since  1951. 
Like  OATT,  the  ICEM  could  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  recommending  overall  policy 
to  member  statee. 

The  United  States,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  free  world,  has  a  national  Interest  in 
seeing  that  safety  valves  are  open  for  the 
movements  of  people.  Technology  has  made 
even  more  In^Mratlve  a  new  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  an  cdd  problem.  In  a  narrower 
political  sense,  immigration  policy — like 
<rade — cotild  be  used  creatively  to  strengthen 


the  sense  of  community  among  the  Atlantic 
democradee.  There  are  no  quotas  for  im- 
migrants from  Latin  America;  surely  In  the 
years  ahead  the  same  liberal  poUcy  should 
prevail  m  aU  the  North  Atlantle. 

FInaUy.  the  virtue  of  a  new  i4>proach  U 
that  It  would  lift  the  arguments  over  un- 
migration  from  an  ancient  rut  and  give  an 
entlrtfy  new  focus  to  the  problmn.  It  worked 
with  trade;  Just  possibly  It  could  work  with 
immigration. 


UNIFIED  NATIONAL  EFFORT  NEED- 
ED TO  MEET  ECONOMIC  CHAL- 
LENGE IF  TEST-BAN  TllEATY 
SHOULD  LEAD  TO  DISARMAMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucnnuul  is 
recognised  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  the  entire  world  is  watching  with 
enthusiasm  the  current  discussions  going 
on  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  reach- 
ing a  partial  test-ban  agreanent  on  nu- 
clear testing  In  the  atmosphere. 

President  Kennedy  deserves  the  high- 
est praise  for  helping  chart  a  oourse 
which  makes  this  treaty  possible  but  the 
President  quite  properly  advised  the  Na- 
tion to  proceed  with  caution  in  evaluat- 
ing the  fun  meaning  of  this  treaty  al- 
ready initialed  in  Moscow. 

The  Presidait  has  asked  for  the 
broadest  discussion  of  this  treaty,  and 
this  is  in  line  with  his  complete  intel- 
lectual sincerity  in  not  trying  to  attrib- 
ute to  this  treaty  things  that  are  not 
there. 

It  is  most  significant  to  me  that  not 
only  President  Kennedy  but  also  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs 
Averell  Harrlman,  who  negotiated  this 
treaty,  have  all  cautioned  against  trac- 
ing too  much  hope  for  a  complete  resolu- 
tion of  the  world's  problems  on  this 
treaty. 

But  all  of  this  notwithstanding,  it 
must  be  perfectly  clear  that  we  may  very 
wen  be  witnessing  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  cold  war. 

I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  suggest  any 
reductions  in  arms  spending  or  curtail- 
ment of  our  Defense  Establishment  on 
the  basis  of  this  one  single  harbinger  of 
hope. 

But.  if  indeed,  this  partial  test-ban 
treaty  should  lead  to  new  agreements 
toward  partial  disarmament  based  on 
foolproof  Inspection  techniques,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  our  defense  budget  in 
the  future. 

If  the  present  peace  offensive  really 
catches  hold.  I  beUeve  the  United  States 
will  have  to  have  a  unified  national  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  new  economic  challenge 
which  would  face  America  as  a  result  of 
substantial  defense  spending  reducticms. 
should  such  treaties  actually  be  effec- 
tuated. 

While  all  humanity  welcomes  the  very 
prospect  of  easing  international  tensions 
caused  by  treaties  such  as  the  one  limit- 
ing nuclear  testing,  I  believe  we  Amer- 
icans cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  basic 
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changes  in  our  economy  would  naturally 
follow,  and  the  time  Is  now  for  Americans 
to  find  new  ways  to  sustain  a  peacetime 
ecommiy  If  the  present  negotiations  ul- 
timately leeA  to  a  reduction  in  the  arms 
race  and  comparable  reductions  in  mili- 
tary spending. 

We  may  well  be  moving  in  a  direction 
where  civilization  will  finally  reject  the 
principle  that  man's  differences  must  be 
settled  by  armed  aggression.  If  this  be 
so,  it  should  be  a  source  for  universal 
rejoicing,  but  our  Nation  must  realize 
that  ^  whole  series  of  adjustments  must 
be  made  if  we  are  to  sustain  our  pres- 
ent level  of  economy  and  employment  in 
the  wake  of  curtailed  military  expendi- 
tures. 

The  cold  war  may  very  well  be  shift- 
ing to  the  economic  front.  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  boasted  that  his  system 
will  bury  us.  I  do  not  believe  this  can 
happen  if  all  Americans  will  put  aside 
partisan  bickering  and  replace  it  with  a 
unified  national  effort  to  show  the  world 
that  free  enterprise  has  the  vigor  no 
other  system  can  match.  I  am  confident 
we  can  not  (mly  meet  but  beat  the  So- 
viet economic  offensive  if  we  woiic  to- 
gether as  Americans  toward  the  tri- 
umph of  freedom  over  communism. 

We  are  now  experiencing  one  of  the 
longest  economic  recoveries  since  World 
War  n.  There  are  more  people  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  today  than 
ever  before,  and  the  average  weekly  sal- 
ary of  an  American  factory  worker  has 
reached  an  alltime  high  of  $101  per 
week. 

Indeed,  while  we  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  unemployed,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  experiencing  an  eco- 
nomic upswing  in  this  country  which 
not  only  surpasses  all  expectations,  but 
also  exceeds  all  previous  records. 

We  know,  however,  that  a  free  enter- 
prise system  such  as  ours  experiences 
hills  and  valleys.  We  must  start  plan- 
ning now  for  the  next  economic  valley. 

Even  if  there  were  no  relief  in  sight 
In  the  cold  war  and  no  reason  to  hope 
that  we  can  begin  reducing  the  arms 
race,  reliable  sources  have  reported  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  estimating  a 
$12  billion  reduction  in  military  spend- 
ing next  year  because  of  improved 
technology. 

With  the  partial  test-ban  treaty.  It  is 
entirely  possible  further  agreements 
may  be  reached  for  arms  reductions 
with  effective  Inspection.  Should  this 
become  a  reality,  our  military  budget 
would  have  to  be  reduced  even  further. 

There  are  very  few  factories  in  Amer- 
ica which  are  not  effected  directly  or  In- 
directly by  defense  contracts.  This  Is 
certainly  true  in  the  11th  District  which 
I  represent  on  Chicago's  Northwest 
Side.  Substantial  cuts  in  defense 
spending  are  bound  to  affect  the  labor 
market,  but  I  am  confident  that  our  en- 
terprising American  business  commu- 
nity can  substitute  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  for  defense  items  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  industry  rolling. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  sustain  our 
economy  In  the  light  of  curtailed  de- 
fense spending,  I  should  like  to  suggest 


the  following  proposals  for  our  immedi- 
ate consideration: 

First.  Enactment  of  a  Federal  tax  cut 
as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  estimated 
Congress  may  reduce  budget  requests 
by  perhaps  as  much  as  $6  billion  this 
year.  A  meaningful  tax  cut  would  not 
only  stimulate  consumer  purchasing 
power  but  would  also  serve  as  an  in- 
ducement to  industry  to  experiment  with 
new  consumer  products  which  in  turn 
create  new  or  additional  jobs. 

Second.  A  more  aggressive  trade  ex- 
pansion program  to  capture  foreign 
markets  for  American-made  goods. 
There  is  a  strong  demand  for  consumer 
goods  throughout  the  world.  If,  in- 
deed, we  work  out  a  foolproof  peace 
treaty,  the  United  States  should  make 
a  strong  bid  for  consumer  markets  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  We  icnow  the 
Communists  have  been  so  preoccupied 
building  war  materials  they  have  com- 
pletely neglected  their  consumer  goods 
production.  Every  reliable  report  de- 
scribes tremendous  shortages  of  con- 
sumer goods  not  only  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  but  throughout  all  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  t^e  world. 
These  markets  can  keep  American  in- 
dustry going  for  a  long  time. 

Third.  A  nationvrlde  effort  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  American-made  products. 
We  should  strive  to  gain  a  worldwide 
reputation  that  American-made  goods 
excel  all  others.  Such  superior  quality 
will  not  only  stimulate  demand  for  our 
products  throughout  the  world  bu^  also 
here  at  home.  Commensurate  with  this, 
however,  we  should  encourage  Ameri- 
cans to  demand  quality  products  in  their 
purchases.  An  increase  in  quality  will 
create  a  vast  number  of  additional  Jobs. 

Fourth.  An  improved  manpower  re- 
training program  to  retrain  those  dis- 
placed by  automation  and  those  who  lose 
defense  Jobs.  It  is  my  hope  Congress 
will  approve  my  amendment  which  would 
permit  direct  payments  to  an  employer 
to  retrain  those  of  his  workers  he  might 
otherwise  discharge  because  of  automa- 
tion. It  costs  us  now  approximately 
$1,000  to  retrain  a  worker  under  existing 
programs.  I  believe  we  should  make 
possible  agreements  with  an  employer 
and  pay  him  dlrectiy  for  retraining  pro- 
grams rather  than  rely  on  the  bureauc- 
racy to  establish  such  programs. 

Fifth.  Lower  interest  rates  on  con- 
sumer credit.  We  are  a  credit  na- 
tion. But  when  interest  rates  becmne 
as  prohibitive  as  they  are  now,  they 
stifie  consumer  demand.  Vast  numbers 
of  potential  American  consumers  are 
being  driven  out  of  the  marketplace  be- 
cause of  mounting  interest  rates  on 
credit  purchases. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  fear  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  boast.  I  am  confident  we 
Americans  are  willing  to  take  him  on  in 
an  economic  offensive,  and  I  am  sure 
we  will  win. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Toll  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albbkt),  for  July  29  and  30,  1963,  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  t^e  legisla- 
tive pn«ram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pellt  (at  ttie  request  of  Mr. 
SriNSoif ) ,  for  30  minutes,  t(miorrow. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mx.  Marsh)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimou^  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarics  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarics, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.HEALET. 

Mr.  Gathxngs. 

Mr.  Shelley. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Stafford)  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarlEs  made  by  him  today  and  to  In- 
clude exia'aneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stafford)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gxtbser. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Nzx. 

Mr.  Macoonalo. 

Mr.  Powell  in  5  instances. 

Mr.  COLMER. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

Hit.  2221.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Stanford  nniversity,  Stanford,  Calif.; 

Hlt.2675.  An  act  to  extend  tat  S  years 
the  period  during  which  certain  tanning  ex- 
tracts, and  extracts  cX.  hemlock  or  eucalyptus 
suitable  for  use  for  tanning,  may  be  Imported 
free  of  duty: 

Hll.3272  An  act  to  provide  for  the 'free 
entry  of  an  orthicon  image  assembly  for  the 
\ue  of  the  Medical  CoUege  of  Georgia.  Au- 
gusta, Oa.; 

Hit.  3674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  polished  sheets  and 
plates  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and 
plates; 

HJt.  5712.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  Import  duty  on  heptandc 
acid;  and 

Hit.  eoil.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  tstle  or  Tunploo  fiber. 
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SENATE  EIROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tb0  SPEAKER  aniwrnnwui  tats  iigxia- 
tur*  to  «n  ea  roiled  UU  of  the  Senate  of 
tbefoUoivinf  dtle: 

8. 112a.  An  I  Bt  rtlatliHt  to  tlw  eaehanffe  of 
eertaln  laate  aetwm  Um  town  of  Powell. 
Wyo.,  Mid  thm  ^wbyterUm  B«tlrem*nt  FmU- 
lUesCorp. 


BILLS  *RE8ENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

lir.  BURX^  ESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Houae  Ad  ntnlatnitlon.  reported  that 
that  commit  ee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  Presk  ent.  for  his  approval,  bUls 
of  the  foUowtng  ttUes: 


of  the  House 
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act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
pnMde  that  polished  sheets  and 
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act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
existing  suspension  of  duty 
or  Tamplco  fiber. 


i  DJOURNUENT 


Ut.  Speaker,  I  move 

do  now  adjoom. 

was  agreed  to;  aecording- 

and  16  minutes  pjn..  the 

until  tomorrow.  Tues- 

1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMSCUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


State*  Code;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service.  U£. 
Department  of  Justlee.  relatlye  to  refugee 
operations  that  were  eontintied  In  Austria, 
Belgium,  rranc*.  Oermany,  Oreeee,  Italy. 
and  Lebanon,  during  the  6-nxmth  period 
ending  June  80,  1068,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  July  14.  1B60.  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  28.  1062;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

lOeo.  A  letter  frtm  the  treasurer.  Jewish 
War  Vetcran»-U5^..  National  Uma^fial. 
Inc.,  transmitting  the  financial  report  of  the 
Jtowlah  War  yeterans,  CjBJL.  National  Me- 
morial, Inc..  for  the  period  April  1.  1062.  to 
March  81,  1068.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85- 
003;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Central  Int«Iltgence  Agency,  relative  to  a 
grant  made  to  Georgetown  University  in  the 
amount  of  $250,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1063.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-084;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Sdenee  and  Technology.  Kxeeutlve  Offlce  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  entitled 
•X>ceanography:  The  10  Tears  Ahead"— em- 
bodying for  the  first  time  the  coordinated 
plans  for  the  decade  1063-72  of  the  20  Federal 
agencies  which  conduct  and  sponsor 
ooeanographlc  research;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Under  clai  ise  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
eonmunicattons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  ts  lie  and  referred  as  follows: 

mm.  A  le»  «r  IMm  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
BWttt  of  Bsi  1th.  Blueatlon.  and  Welfare, 
traaamittlng  the  report  ot  actual  procure- 
ment receipt  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil 
^^rnnam  emcT  (cucy  st4>plies  and  equipment 
purpoees  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30. 
1063.  pursuai  t  to  the  Federal  CivU  Defense 
Act  of  1050.  ts  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  St  rvlces. 

1076.  A  let  ter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tkeasury.  tra  lamlttlng  a  draft  of  a  propoeed 
bin  entitled  'A  bin  to  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  n.S.C.  871) 
relating  to  c(  rtaln  limitations  on  real  estate 
loans  by  natl  mal  banks";  to  the  Committee 
on  »»»*M»n    tnd  Currency. 

1077.  A  let  er  from  the  AaslsUnt  Secretary 
Of  the  Inter  or.  relative  to  certain  activity 
that  was  mm  ertaken  by  the  Gedoglcal  Sur- 
vey during  tie  reporting  period  January  1 
to  June  30,  1061,  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
the  act  of  September  5,  lV62.  Public  Law 
87-406;  to  t  le  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inswiar  Affairs. 

1078.  A  le  ter  from  the  Governor,  Canal 
Zona  Gtoven  ment.  transmitting  a  report  of 
5»lftiwM  paid  >y  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
for  the  perio  1  July  1.  1062.  to  June  30.  1063, 
pursuant  to  lection  2073  of  title  28.  United 


for  printing  and  reference  to  fhe  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FKOHAN:  Oommittee  oo  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  762.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Janos 
Kardos;  without  amendment  (Bept.  No.  108) . 
Referred  to  the  Oommittee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  aa  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1201.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mra.  Ku- 
rina  P.  Richards;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
500).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hit.  1280.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Jan  Owslak; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  600).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hit.  7022.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marguerite 
Lefebvre  Broughton;  vrithout  ammdment 
(Rept.  No.  601).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  VThole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for^printinf  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HJl.  2671.  A  biU  authoriz- 
ing construotlon  of  a  bank  protection  project 
on  the  Ouyandot  River  at  BarboursviUe. 
W.  Va.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  502) . 
Refored  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Conunlttee  on 
PubUc  Works.  HH.  5478.  A  biU  authoriz- 
ing a  survey  of  the  Frio  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Three  Rivers,  Tex.,  in  the  interest  of  fiood 
control  and  allied  purpoaea;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  503) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIB  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HJl.  6923.  A  biU  authoriz- 
ing a  survey  of  Cedar  Bayou.  Tex.  in  the 
interest  of  flood  control  and  allied  purpoees; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  504).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Boxise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OOCffJgT:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  Joint  Resolution  192.  Joint  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  validity  of  certain  rice 
acreage  aUotments  for  1962  and  prior  crop 
years;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  695) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae'on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOaiPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  606.  Report  on 
the  diqMSltion  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  COOXiKT:  Committee  on  Agricultxire. 
S.  1388.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Cache  National  Forest,  Utah;  with  amend- 
ment (Reptw  No.  507) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE HHIiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AMD   RESOLUTIONS 

Uhder  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HJL  TI07.  A  biU  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  oOcers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  pmposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

HJt.770e.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  p\a- 
poses;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OUBEN  of  Montana: 

HJt.770e.  A  blU  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and 
safety  Inspection  and  investigations;  health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  metal- 
lic and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries  (ex- 
cluding ooal  and  lignite  mines);  and  for 
other  purposea;  to  the  Committee  on  Bdu- 
catlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlaona: 

HJl.  7800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  with  respect  to  national  emer- 
gencies; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HJl.  7801.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  certain  rT^<'n«  for  structural  or  other 
major  defects  in  homes  covered  by  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insured  mortgages, 
and  to  require  indemnification  bonds  in  the 
case  of  certain  new  construction  under  Fed- 
eral Administration  insiired  mortgages;  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 

H.R.  7802.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regiilatlons  and 
proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and 
safety  inspection  and  investigation;  health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  metal- 
lic and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries  (ex- 
cl\iding  coal  and  lignite  mines);  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER : 

H.R.7803.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  oflloers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (by  request) : 
HJl.  7804.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
HJl.  7805.  A  biU  to  prohibit  transportation 
in  interstate  or  foreign  temmerce  or  articles 
to  or  from  the  United  States  aboftfd  certain 
foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
nerce. 
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By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl.  7806.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system 
of  health  and  safety  rules  and  regulatloiu 
and  proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and 
safety  inspection  and  Investigation;  health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  metal- 
lic and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries  (ex- 
cluding coal  and  lignite  mines) ,  and  for  oth- 
er purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  7807.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1062  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  the  military  manpower  needs 
of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  7808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Admin- 
istrative Counsel  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  7800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  7810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  encourage  travel  to 
the  United  States  on  the  part  of  nationals  of 
Japan  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
waive  visa  requirements  with  respect  to  such 
nationals  coming  to  the  United  States  as  . 
no  immigrant  visitors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEADER: 
HJl.  7811.  A   bill   to  i»-ovide  for  holding 
terms  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R.  7812.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper    enforcement    thereof;    health    and 
safety  inspection  and  investigation;  health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  me- 
tallic and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries 
(excluding  coal  and  Ugnlte  mines),  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJl.  7813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  an  acceler- 
ated   amortlBatlon    deduction    in    certain 
cases   for   industrial   or   commercial   plants 
and  facilities  constructed  or  established  in 
economically  depressed  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HJl.  7814.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employeee  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposee;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
^  Jl.  7815.  A  bUl  to  aid  in  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries  and  related  activities 
in  international  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SENNER: 
H.R.7816.  A  bin  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper    enforcement    thereof;    health    and 
safety  inspection  and  Investigation;   health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  me- 
tallic and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries 
(excluding  coal  and  lignite  mines),  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  7817.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and 
safety  inspection  and  investigation;  health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  me- 
•  tallic  and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries 
(excluding  coal  and  Ugnlte  mines),  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  7818.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4006  of 
title  30,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
fraudulent,  false,  or  misleading  and  lottery 


mall  matter,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJt.7810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment in  the  competitive  dvU  servloe  by 
the  Postmaster  General  of  postznasters  at 
first-,  second-,  and  third-class  poet  offices, 
and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.ROYBAL: 
HJl.  7820.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  mo- 
tion   pictures    photographed    outside    the 
United  States,  and  any  advertisements  there- 
of, shall  set  forth  the  country  of  origin;  to 
the   Committee   on  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  570.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween cwtaln  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  ttielr  employees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.Res.580.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  cases  where  the 
President  Is  unaWe  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  offlce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

°     By  Mr.  POWELL 
H.J.  Res.  581.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   1st  day  of  August  as  Marcus   Garvey 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AVERY: 
H.J.Res.582.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
HJ.  Res.  583.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  F(»eign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.Res.584.  Joint  resolution  to   provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  lab(»  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Interstate  and  F(»«ign  Conuneroe. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.  Res.  461.  Resolution  to  create  a  s^eot 
committee   to   investigate   expenditures  for 
research  programs  conducted  by  or  sponsored 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government;    to    the    Committee    cm 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  462.  Resolution    providing    for    a 
White  Bouse  Conference  on  Cancer;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
B.  Res.  463.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives,  and  to  grant  it  full  au- 
thority in  legislative  matters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  <m  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resoluticms  were  introduced 
and  severally  r^eired  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  7821.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Wlady- 
slawa  Pytlak  Jarosz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.       " 
By  Mr.  TAFJ: 
HJl.  7822.  A  bill   for   the   relief   <rf   Mrs. 
Yehudlth  Tenenliaus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
HJl.  7823.  A  bill  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Coiut  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXH. 
memorials  were  presented  and  referred 
as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  M«n(»ial  of  the 
LegLslatxure  of  the  State  of  California, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  in- 
cluding Black  Butte  Dam  and  Reservoir  in 
the  Federal  Central  Valley  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  memorlallalng  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  relaUve  to  requesting  support  for  and 
enactment  of  l^islation  to  incorporate  the 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

208.  By  Mr.  B06MER:  Petition  of  certain 
residents  of  the  32d  District  of  California,  re- 
questing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  begin  at  once  an  investigation  of  the  State 
Department  because  of  its  failure  to  act  and 
its  no-win  policy  which  is  responsible  for 
the  Soviet  Union's  ultimatum  to  the  United 
States  to  refrain  from  intervention  in  Cuba 
or  be  subjected  to  massive  nuclear  attack 
launched  from  Rtissian  soil;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

209.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Charles 
A.  Perlik.  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer,  American 
Newspaper  GuUd.  Washington.  D.O..  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  reaolutl<m  with 
reference  to  expressing  oppositi<ni  to  three 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  vrtiich 
the  Guild  says  would  be  too  great  a  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  minor- 
ity if  ai^roved;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclstiy. 

210.  Also,  petition  of  Benry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo..  requesting  passage  of  legisla- 
tion updating  certain  terminology  on  the 
U.S.  dollar;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

211.  Also.  peUUon  of  Benry  Stoner.  Canyon 
SUtion.  Wyo..  requesting  that  there  be  pub- 
lished a  Bouse  document  showing  the  exact 
location  of  the  gravestones  of  aU  farmer 
Members  of  Congress  buried  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  well  as  other  VB.  dttaens 
deoned  of  historical  interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bouse  Administration. 

212.  Also,  petition  of  Benry  Stoner.  YeUow- 
stone  National  Park.  Wyo.,  requesting  that 
there  be  published  a  Bouse  document  on  the 
political  and  economic  comments  and  opin- 
ions of  the  late  WiU  Rogers  of  Oklahoma:  to 
the  Committee  on  Bouse  Administration. 

218.  Also,  petition  of  Benry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo.,  relative  to  the  impending  raU- 
road  strike;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conuneroe. 

214.  Also,  petition  of  Benry  Stoner.  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Wyo..  requesting  that  the  Ha- 
Uonal  Park  Service.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, change  the  name  of  the  Bopewell 
Village  National  Bistoric  Site  to  the  Valley 
Forge  National  Historic  Site,  and  other  sug- 
gested changes;  to  the  C<Hnmittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

215.  Also,  petition  of  Benry  Stoner.  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Wyo..  requesting  passage  of  the 
Kennedy  adminUtratlon's  clvU  rights  pro- 
posals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

216.  Also,  petition  of  Benry  Stoner.  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Wyo..  requesting  that  there  be 
created  a  standing  committee  In  the  Bbuse 
of  Repreeentattves  knofwn  as  the  Oommittee 
on  Peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Rulee. 
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to  reglater  with  the  UjB.  Attorney  General, 
and  expreaalzv  hla  dleapproral  of  the  group; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlea. 
219.  Alao.  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Tellow- 
atone  Park.  Wyo..  requeating  an  Invaatlgatlon 
to  determine  If  Abraham  Lincoln  waa  a  Com- 
munist, becauae  It  la  reported  that  a  com- 
mittee of  CoDgreaa  la  having  the  FBI  In- 


veatlgate  a  certain  Negro  Mader  aa  to  hia 
CommtuUst  alMlatlona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  ActlTltlea. 

aao.  Also,  petition  o<  Hanry  Stoner.  Tellow- 
atone  Park.  Wyo..  cxpreaalng  oppoaltton  to 
reducing  any  percentagea  ot  the  tax  rate  on 
Ineome  and  fwoflta;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Meana. 


EX 


•f  Upper  V«lla 


EZTENI  HON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  i  lDAM  C.  POWELL 

or  MB«f  Toax 

IN  THE  hoi:  SK  op  itEPRESENTATIVBS 

Mm  day.  July  29. 1963 

Mr.  POWOX.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 5  the  Republic  of  Vfpper  Volta  wlU 


celebrate  the 
Independence 


West  Africa 
Among  them 


third  annirersary  of  her 
and  we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  ti  send  warm  friieitations  to 
His  ExoeUenc  r.  the  President  and  Prime 
Ifinister  of  U  iper  Volta.  Maurice  Tame- 
ogo;  and  H  s  Excellency,  the  Upper 
Voltan  Ambai  ndor  to  the  United  States. 
Fndtric  Ghrear. 

In  early  August  IMO,  a  number  of 
formerly  dep<  ndent  countries  of  French 


)ecame  sovereign  nations. 
.  was  the  republic  of  Upper 
Votta.  On  Jtfy  11. 1960.  she  had  signed 
an  agreemmt  with  France  providing  for 
its  uncondittc  oal  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. Oi  I  August  5.  which  was  also 
an  ancient  traditional  festival  day  in 
Ujpper  Volta,  Joyous  independence  cele- 
brations mark  ed  the  official  emergence  of 
this  West  Afri  can  country  approodmately 
the  siae  <tf  « ir  State  of  Colorado  as  a 
sofereign  ma  iber  of  the  community  of 
nations. 

Tlie  poUtlCf  1  history  of  Upper  Volta  is 
a  fascinating  ,ale  of  the  rise  and  decline 
of  empire,  the  penetration  of  the  French 
and  the  estab  ishmeni  of  a  protectorate. 
and  the  tranition  from  colony  to  au- 
tonoaoua  repi  iMic  and  then  to  sovereign 
nation.  The  onpire-bailding  Mosol. 
thought  by  hh  toxians  to  have  come  from 
east  Africa  m  metime  in  the  llth  een- 
tury  AJ)..  est  JbUshed  a  feudal  ung^/wn 
in  Upper  Vol  a  which  lasted  weU  into 
the  19th  oaitary.  By  the  time  the 
Fl-ench  reaehi  d  the  area  in  1896.  how- 
ever, the  an  ;ient  customs  and  rigid 
feudal  structu  -e  v^iich  had  flourished  for 
several  centui  les  had  begun  to  dissolve. 
The  French  tstablished  a  protectorate 
over  the  kingiiam  of  Ouagadougou,  and 
in  1919  eonve  ted  the  original  protecto- 
rate into  the  t  nritory  of  Uk>per  Volta. 

As  a  French  territory  Upper  Volta  was 
transformed  f  t»  an  ancient  feudal  em- 
pire to  a  mode  »  democratto  state,  slowly 
at  first  but  iiore  rairidly  after  World 
War  n.  The  xmatitution  of  the  French 
Uhion  approiBd  In  1946  gave  French 
West  Afirlca  r  ipresentation  for  the  first 
time  in  the  I  tench  National  Assembly 
and  thus  aom  \  lever  of  influence  in  the 
•Frenelt  Ooven  iment  An  enabling  law  of 
91966  gave  Ut)  ler  Volta  direct  universal 
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suffrage.  In  May  1957  its  first  cabinet  of 
ministers  was  formed.  The  transition 
from  colony  to  independent  state  con- 
tinued to  August  1960.  its  impetus  be- 
eoming  ever  swifter. 

As  Independence  approached.  Upper 
Volta  planned  wisely  and  with  foresight 
for  the  future  under  the  able  leadership 
of  its  President.  Mr.  Maurice  Yameogo. 
Reversing  the  unfortunate  trend  to  Bal- 
kanisation  which  is  one  of  the  less  happy 
African  heritages,  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment of  Upper  Volta.  Niger.  Ivory  Coast, 
and  Dahomey  decided  in  1959,  prior  to 
independence,  to  form  a  close-working 
union,  the  Coiinseil  de  I'Entente.  Tliey 
agreed  to  adopt  Identical  constitutions 
and  parliamentary  and  electoral  systems, 
to  harmonlae  the  organization  of  their 
armed  forces,  to  initiate  common  eco- 
nomic policies  including  a  customs  union 
and  common  level  of  taxes,  to  set  up  a 
joint  amortization  fund  for  the  guaran- 
tee of  loans,  to  concert  diplomacy  and 
share  ambassadors,  and  to  coordinate 
foreign  policy. 

Association  in  the  Conseil  de  I'Entente 
has  been  of  considerable  advantage  to 
Upper  Volta.  Although  the  country  it- 
self is  landlocked,  it  has  assured  Upper 
Volta  of  outlets  to  the  sea.  Cooperation 
has  enabled  the  Entente  countries  to 
rationalize  scarce  resources.  Upper 
Volta  has  also  continued  close  relations 
with  France,  and  as  a  result  has  received 
substantial  French  development  grant 
aid. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence we  congratulate  President  Yameogo 
and-the  people  of  Upper  Volta  for  their 
rational  approach  to  the  problems  facing 
them  as  a  newly  indqiendent  nation  and 
wish  them  oontinued  success  in  solving 
them  in  the  yean  to  come. 


Hie  Late  Honorable  Jolu  H.  Folgcr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  aossisszpFi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29. 1963 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day last  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
the  able  R^resentative  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  in  this  body, 
Ralph  Scott,  called  attention  in  appro- 
priate language  to  the  passing  into  the 
Great  Beyond  of  our  former  colleague 
from  that  district,  the  Honorable  John 
Hamlin  Folger.  Unfortunately.  I  was 
engaged  in  other  duties  at  that  moment 


KS 

and  was  thereby  denied  the  opportunity 
to  Join  with  my  friend.  Ralph  Scott,  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  son  of  North  Carolina.  I  have 
particiUarly  regretted  this  because  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  have  served  in  the  House 
during  the  1940's  when  the  late  John 
Folger  represented  the  district  now  so 
ably  and  well  represented  by  Congress- 
man Scott. 

John  Folger  made  his  mark  and  im- 
pression upon  the  Nation's  House  of 
Representatives  in  his  comparatively 
brief  service  here.  I  recall  that  he  was 
rated  among  the  great  advocates  of 
causes  he  espoused.  Possessed  of  splen- 
did oratorical  talent,  he  was  most  im- 
pressiare  in  the  well  of  this  House  on  the 
occasions  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
"speak  his  piece." 

Quiet  and  deliberative  generally,  he 
never  hesitated  to  speak  out  in  behalf 
of  the  causes  that  he  thought  were  in 
the  best  interest  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

I  should  like.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  tribute 
paid  to  our  former  colleague  by  my  col- 
league, Ralph  Scott,  and  others  who 
extolled  his  memory.  And.  I  Join  with 
them  in  expressing  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  his  widow  and  other  survivors.  . 


MacbiMS  WiO  Replace  Dmnestics 
as  WeH  at  Braceros 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

OP  CALmxifU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29. 1963 

ISr.TAUCXyrT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Con- 
gress eliminates  the  bracero  as  a  source 
of  supplemental  labor  for  harvesting, 
crops  at  the  crucial  peak  times,  other' 
harvesting  methods  must  be  devised  or 
the  crops  will  qx>il.  There  never  has 
been  sufficient  domestic  labor  to  harvest 
row  crop  vegetables  or  strawberries. 
Supplemental  labor  was  Imported  80 
years  laefore  the  bracero. 

Machines  are  one  answer.  Machines 
have  always  been  a  dread  worry  to  farm- 
workers. They  take  the  Jobs  of  the 
bracero  and  domestic  alike. 

Ubby,  McNeill  k  Libby  estimates  that 
75  percent  of  their  frozen  peas  were  har- 
vested by  machines  in  1962,  compared 
with  less  than  10  percent  5  years  ago. 

A  siuip  bean  harvester  can  replace  100 
hand  pickers.  Sixty  percent  of  the  snap 
Iseans  were  harvested  by  machine  last 
year  compared  with  none  in  1955. 
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Even  asparagus  and  tomatoes  may  be 
harvested  by  machines  if  an  adequate 
supply  of  hand  harvesters  is  not  available. 

Farmworkers  displaced  by  machines 
cannot  obtain  jobs  in  factories  or  other 
industries  as  can  displaced  miners,  fac- 
tory, or  railroad  workers.  They  seldom 
have  other  skills. 

The  machines  which  are  developed  to 
replace  the  bracero  will  displace  the  do- 
mestic also.  "With  no  more  work  on  the 
farms,  their  last  migration  win  be  to 
the  cities.  I  hope  the  cities  have  a  Job 
and  a  place  for  them. 

Union-forced  mechanization  of  the 
vegetable  fields  win  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  employee  that  tmion-foroed 
mechanization  of  ttie  railroads  and  the 
coalfields  had  upon  those  workers.  It 
will  eliminate  Jobs  in  the  newly  mech- 
anized or  automated  industry  and  force 
the  displaced  employees  into  competi- 
tion with  other  low-skilled  city  workera 
who  need  the  competition  least  of  all 
workers. 

The  skilled  mechanic  or  machine 
worker  may  find  new  and  greater  on- 
ployment  related  to  the  new  farm  ma- 
chinery developments.  Union  represent- 
atives of  the  skilled  woiicer  should  have 
more  consideration  of  the  low-ddlled 
worker.  More  effort  should  be  made  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  faimworker 
than  to  eliminate  him. 

The  bracero  program  protects  the  do- 
mestic farmworker. 


Liberian  ladependeacc  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP  FDnfSTLVAHI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29, 1963 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  am  submitting  for  in- 
clusion in  the  COKORKSSIOlf AL  Rxcosd 
these  remarks  calling  attention  to  the 
celebration  In  that  country  of  liberian 
Independence  Day,  this  date.  July  26. 
1903. 

On  this  date,  in  1847.  the  free  and  in- 
dependent Republic  of  Liberia  was  estab- 
lished on  the  agriculturally  and  histori- 
cally rich  shore  of  West  Africa.  It  was 
because  of  hereulean  efforts  by  pioneer- 
ing former  American  slaves,  substan- 
tially aided  by  American  philanthropic 
societies,  that  this  still  vital  and  growing 
constitutional  democracy  Joined  the 
family  of  nations.  Thus,  under  a  consti- 
tution modeled  after  our  very  own,  these 
ex-slaves  and  descendants  of  slaves  gave 
further  proof  that  mea  must  and  will  be 
free  of  oppression  and  suppression  even 
if  they  are  compelled  by  circiunstances 
to  build  their  own  nation  toward  that 
end.  r 

Since  that  time,  the  Republic  of  Li- 
beria has  come  to  contain  1,300,000 
people— 1960  UU.  esttmation — approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  population  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.  Liberia  occupies  43.000 
square  miles,  being  slightly  larger  than 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  somewhat 


smaller  than  my  own  State  of  Peimsyl- 
vania. 

The  Liberian  Republic  enjoys  a  rela- 
tively healthy  economic  condition  and  is 
experlendng  considerable  growth  and 
development  along  eoonrnnle  lines— a 
further  tribute  to  the  industry  and  as- 
pirations of  her  capable  and  resourceful 
people.  In  1958,  94.8  million  pounds  of 
rubber  were  produced  along  with  46.8 
million  pounds  of  other  forestry  prod- 
ucts which  were  exported.  In  1959,  2 
n^on  pounds  of  coffee  were  exported 
as  part  of  the  yield  of  an  increasingly 
prosperous  agricultural  endeavor.  Eistl- 
mated  iron  ore  deposits  have  been  set  at 
80  million  tons  of  07.8  percent  pure  iron, 
out  of  which  2.6  million  long  tons  were 
exported  in  1959. 

Total  imports  increased  from  $26.7 
million  valuation  In  1956  to  $69.2  million 
in  1960.  Exports,  too.  increased  signif- 
icantly during  the  same  period,  climbing 
from  $44.5  million  valuation  to  $78.8 
million.  Nearly  1,000  main-line  ships 
called  at  Liberia's  ports,  principally  the 
free  port  of  Monrovia^  during  1959.  The 
nation  has  under  registry  10.93  million 
toDs  of  ships.  The  main  Importer  of 
UlBerian  goods  is  the  United  States, 
which  received  $41.6  million  worth  of 
her  exports  in  1960;  and  that  little  na- 
tion redprocated  by  importing  $37  mil- 
lion in  U.S.  goods  in  that  same  year. 
She  belongs  to  that  area  of  Africa  which 
led  in  American  private  investments 
with  $290  million  in  1960.  The  Liberian 
dollar  has  been  at  pen  with  the  American 
dollar  since  1944;  and  the  nation  was 
placed  in  the  American  account  area  in 
1952. 

With  no  Slno-Soviet  Uoc  ties  or  com- 
mitments v^iatever.  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Liberia  stands  now 
and  has  always  stood  firmly  with  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  against  to- 
talitarianism and  exploitation.  More- 
over, her  multimiIlion-d<dlar  Roberta- 
field  Airport  is  a  strategic  T3S.  base,  whfle 
her  well-developed  port  of  Monrovia  is 
a  potentially  vital  submarine  facility. 

In  view  of  her  rich  history,  her  noble 
and  substantial  aooompUshments,  her 
sturdy  and  resourceful  people,  and  her 
fine  record  in  international  relations — 
as  wen  as  with  {-egard  for  her  kinship  to 
.  the  United  States — I  take  great  pleesiue 
In  according  recognition  to  the  Republic 
of  Liborla  on  the  occasion  of  her  141st 
aimiversary.  The  words  aikl  title  of  her 
national  anthem  are  well  taken.  "All 
haU,  Uberia.  hail." 
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administrative  assistant.  Gene  is  com- 
pleting 46  years  of  outstanding  and  de- 
voted service  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Gene  has  served  as  our 
esteemed  Speaker's  right-hand  man  for 
35  years  and  has  been  asaodated  with 
Speako*  MoCobmack  from  the  flnt  day 
he  arrived  in  Washingtam  as  Congress- 
man rqnresenting  the  12th  Massachusetts 
District. 

Forty-five  years  of  public  service  in  the 
House  oi  Representatives  is  an  impres- 
sive record.  Gene's  recmti  te  far  from 
iKing  jTist  one  of  quantity,  but  rather  Is 
an  outstanding  record  of  quality.  The 
great  fund  of  knowledge  that  Gene  has 
acquired  in  nearly  a  half  century  of 
service  in  the  UiS.  Ccmgress  has  made 
him  an  invaluable  aid  both  to  the  Speak- 
er and  many  Members  of  the  House.  I 
know  that  I  cpeak  for  hundreds  of  my 
colleagues  when  I  say  that  Gene's  help- 
fulness and  courtesy  Is  deeply  appre- 
ciated. I  know  that  from  the  fbrsk  day 
I  took  the  oatti  of  aOce  in  this  great 
body.  Gene  Klnnaly  has  been  a  great 
source  of  wisdom  and  advice  to  me.  He 
is  nam  a  credit  to  the  ofHoe  ot  the  Speak- 
er, but  even  before  that,  to  the  entire 
Commonwealth  of  Massatduiaetts. 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  Gene  <m  his 
45th  year  of  loyal  and  tireless  aervloe  and 
hope  that  Gene  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Speaker  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  many  years  to  come. 


GaieCaaaly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  ICABSACBXTSCm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBfUSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29. 1963 

Mr.  MACDONAU}.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  words 
of  tribute  which  are  being  paid  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  Gene  Klnnaly 
your  longtime  right  hand  and  capable 


Sabvcrshre  Character  «l  NAACP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  iWiWSfis 

IN  THE  HOUaS  OP  BEPBSBBNTATIVBB .  r 

Monday,  July  29. 1963 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  February  23. 1956. 1 9>oke  un- 
der special  order  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Subversive  Character  of  NAACP." 
Records  from  the  files  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  AetlvttieB.  XJB. 
House  of  Representatives,  of  quite  a 
number  of  the  officers,  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  legal,  health,  and 
other  committees,  as  well  as  certain 
members  of  the  executive  staff  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  were  tnoorpo- 
rated  at  that  time.  Since  only  a  few 
copies  of  this  particular  Ricoui  are 
available  today.  I  have  been  requested  to 
ask  permission  to  again  incorporate  a 
good  portion  of  this  material  into  the 
Reookd,  so  that  the  same  may  be  made 
available  to  anyone  who  may  desire  it. 

A  copy  of  "NAACP  in  Action— Report 
for  1961,"  the  most  current  copy  of  ttils 
booklet  which  Is  available  at  this  time, 
has  been  used  as  a  guideline  in  checking 
ovor  the  current  members  at  the  staff  of 
offleials.  board  of  dixeetoxs.  and  various 
committees  of  the  National  Awociatinn 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Out  of  the  77  persons  listed  as  officials 
of  the  NAACP  In  the  Oovgubsioiial 
RccoRD  of  February  23,  1956,  59  are  stUl 
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active  and  sea  vlng  In  an  official  capacity 
as  of  IMl.  i  \SL  of  tlioee  wbo  are  not  at 
this  time  aandated  wltb  the  NAACP 
as  revealed  tag  this  publication  have  been 
deleted  from  he  material  irtilch  is  being 
Ineotponted  mewith. 

Remarks  n  ade  by  me  with  req>ect  to 
the  original  l  ounder  of  the  NAACP.  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols.  together  with  a  state- 
ment with  reference  to  or  regarding  the 
hlstoiy  and  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  movement  in  the  United 
States,  are  atto  included  herewith.  The 
eolloquy  on  mat  floor  of  the  House  be- 
tween vaxloiJi  Members  is  not  being 
made  a  part  if  the  current  extension  of 


XTkider  leav^  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Raoow,  Include  certain  material 
contained  in  he  Cokqussiomal  Ricoto 
of  February  :  3,  195«,  which  came  from 
the  flies  of  tb  B  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
kan  Actlvltie  i  of  the  UJB.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, regarding  various  officials 
«C  the  MAACP.  as  of  1961.  together  with 
a  brief  states  lent  made  by  me  with  re- 
spect to  the  history  of  the  American 
Negro  movement  in  the  United  States: 


oommli  to* 
ooncBmtog 
■hi  raid 


"Sabjeet:  Boy 
tor   sad 
isei 

"TlM  pubUe 
o<  this 
formation 
Thla  report 
rwnntlng  th« 
or  fliMllngi  of 
noted  that  tbo 
Oommunlst.  • 
a  f«Ilow-traT«l^ 

ma*  Daily 
la  an  article 
reported  that 
of  the  National 
amt  of  OoIorqA 
f^fcf^t  •  •  •  be 
Negro 

Tie  la  now  on 
along  with  11] 
Party 
however, 
ttirif.'    The 
the  Deny 
(p.  1). 

"Ifr.  Wllkine 
eommtttee. 


ItTABT    13,    1959. 

MTllklna.  national  admlnlatra- 
iSMUtlTe    eecretary,    NAACP. 


reeordi.  fllea  and  publlcatloos 

contain  the  following  in- 

the  subject  individual. 

not  be  construed  as  rep- 

esulta  of  an  InTeetigatlon  by 

his  committee.    It  should  be 
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was  a  mamber  of  the  national 
In  emattonal  Judicial   Assocla- 
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"According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Septem- 
ber 94.  1937  (p.  8).  Boy  Wilklns  was  one  of 
the  q>onsors  of  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  Against  War  and  Fascism  and 
the  American  mends  of  Chlneee  People. 

"The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  cited  by  the  Attorney  Gteneral 
as  subversive  and  Communist  (press  releases 
of  December  4,  1947,  and  September  21.  1948: 
also  oonsoUdated  list  of  AprU  1,  1954) ;  it  had 
previously  been  cited  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  a  'Communist-front  organization' 
(In  re  Harry  Bridges.  May  28,  1942,  p.  10): 
and  as  'established  In  the  United  States  in 
an  effort  to  create  public  sentiment  on  be- 
half of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union.'  (Congbxs- 
siONAi.  RxcoRD,  September  24,  1942,  p.  7683.) 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities dted  the  American  League  *  •  *  as 
'completely  under  the  control  of  Commu- 
nists' (reports  of  March  29,  1944;  January  3, 
1939:  January  3.  1940;  and  June  25,  1942). 
American  Friends  of  the  Chinese  People  was 
also  dted  by  the  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  a  Communist-front 
organisation  (report  of  March  29.  1944). 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  January  23,  1937 
(p.  8) .  reported  that  Boy  Wilklns  spoke  for 
the  International  Labor  Defense  in  Brooklyn. 
The  International  Labor  Defense  was  cited 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  the  legal  arm 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  as  subversive 
and  Communist.  (Conobsssional  Bsooid. 
September  24, 1942,  p.  7886;  and  press  releases 
of  June  1  and  September  21,  1948;  also  In- 
duded  on  consolidated  list  released  AprU  1, 
1954.)  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  cited  the  ILD  as  the  legal  arm 
of  the  Communist  Party  (reports  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1939:  January  3,  1940;  June  25,  1049; 
and  March  29,  1944) ;  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  also  cited  the  group  in  a 
report  released  September  2,  1947. 

"Boy  Wilklns  spoke  at  a  New  York  State 
convention  of  the  Workers  Alliance,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Dcdly  Worker  of  Febriiary  11, 
1939  (p.  1).  and  February  7.  1939  (p.  5). 
The  Workers  Alliance  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
mimist-penetrated  organisation  and  later 
as  subversive  and  Communist  by  the  At- 
torney General  (CoifoasssioMAL  Bscoao.  Sep- 
tmnber  24.  1942,  p.  7684;  and  press  releasee 
on  December  4. 1947,  and  September  21, 1948; 
induded  on  consolidated  list  released  April  1. 
1954).  The  special  committee  cited  the 
Workers  Alliance  as  among  the  successes  in 
the  Communist-front  movements  (report 
dated  January  3, 1939;  also  cited  In  reports  of 
January  8.  1940;  Jime  26,  1942;  and  March 
99.  1944). 

,"In  an  article  by  Blaine  Owen  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Dally  Worker  of  June  17,  1986 
(p.  1),  entitled  '1936  Communist  Party  Con- 
vention Significant  to  Negroes,'  he  stated: 
The  greatest  significance  undoubtedly  at- 
tends the  1936  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party,'  Boy  Wilklns,  assistant  national  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  editor 
of  the  Crisis,  said  today.  'It  must  be  patent 
to  anyone  who  has  kept  track  of  the  news 
that  the  political  leftwlng — and  especially 
the  Communist  program — has  been  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  bringing  the  plight  of  the 
Negro  people,  along  with  other  underprivi- 
leged groups,  more  sharply  to  the  attention 
of  those  parties  which  have  been  in  power. 
•  •  *  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  program  and  demands  of  the 
Commiinlsts  have  had  a  very  wholesome 
effect  of  the  Negro  people  themselves.  They 
have  been  emboldened  by  the  basic  and 
basically  right  demands  put  forth.'  This,  It 
was  pointed  out  to  Wilklns,  is  what  the  Com- 
munist Party  means  when  It  bases  Its  entire 
campaign  on  the  proposal  for  and  toward 
the  reallsatloo  of  the  broad  People's  Front. 
He  nodded. 

To  understand  the  dvll  rights  movement  as 
propagated  by  the  NAACP.  I  feel  that  a  per- 


son must  know  something  of  the  history  and 
development  of  the  American  Negro  move- 
ment here  in  the  United  States  subsequent 
to  the  reconstruction  period. 

In  1895,  Bo(Aer  T.  Washington,  president  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  was  selected  to 
speak  for  the  southern  Negro  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition.  Dr.  Washington  atated  his  posi- 
tion clearly  and  with  great  effect.  I  would 
like  to  quote  several  paragraphs  from  Booker 
T.  WashlngtoniB  address  which  I  feel  sum  up 
the  entire  philosophy  enunciated  by  him  and 
his  group: 

"The  wisest  among  my  race  imderstand 
that  the  agitation  of  questions  of  social 
equality  is  the  extremest  folly,  and  that 
progress  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges 
that  will  come  to  us  must  be  the  result  of 
severe  and  constant  struggle  rather  than  of 
artificial  forcing.  No  race  that  has  anything 
to  contribute  to  the  markets  of  the  world  is 
long  In  any  degree  ostracised.  It  Is  Important 
and  right  that  all  privileges  of  the  law  be 
ours,  but  it  is  vastly  more  Important  that 
we  be  prepared  for  the  exercises  of  these 
privileges.  The  opportunity  to  earn  a  ddlar 
in  a  factory  Just  now  Is  worth  infinitely  more 
than  the  oppcnrtiuiity  to  spend  a  dollar  In  an 
opera  house." 

Also: 

"Cast  ^t  down  In  agricultural,  mechan- 
ics. In  commerce,  in  domestic  service,  and  in 
the  professions.  And  in  this  connection  it 
is  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  whatever  other 
sins  the  South  may  be  called  to  bear,  when 
it  comes  to  business,  pvae  and  simple,  it  Is 
in  the  South  that  the  N^gro  is  given  a  man's 
chance  in  the  commercial  world,  and  in 
nothing  Is  this  exposition  more  eloquent 
than  in  emphasising  this  chance.  Our  great- 
est danger  is  that  in  the  great  leap  from 
slavery  to  freedom  we  may  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  masses  of  us  are  to  live  by  the 
productlens  of  our  hands,  and  fall  to  keep 
In  mind  that  we  shall  prosper  In  i»'oportlon 
as  we  learn  to  dignify  and  glorify  common 
labor  and  put  brains  and  skills  into  the 
common  occupations  of  life;  shall  prosper 
in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  superficial  and  the  substantial, 
the  ornamental  gewgaws  of  life  and  the  use- 
ful. No  race  can  prosper  till  it  learns  that 
there  is  as  much  dignity  in  tilling  a  field  as 
In  writing  a  poem.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  life 
we  must  begin,  and  not'  at  the  top.  Nor 
should  we  permit  aux  grievances  to  over- 
shadow our  opporttmitles." 

There  was  an  entlrdy  different  school  of 
thought,  however,  which  was  headed  by  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols.  of  Atlantic  University.  Dr. 
DuBois  was  a  very  bitter  critic  of  the  Wash- 
Ingtonian  movement,  which  he  referred  to  as 
"the  Tuskegee  machine."  Dr.  DuBols  was  the 
leader  of  the  leftwlng  element  of  American 
Negro  Society  which,  in  1905,  met  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.T.,  and  devised  plans  whereby  com- 
plete social  equality  could  be  attained.  This 
group  was  subsequently  called  the  Niagara 
movement. 

The  Niagara  movement  was  not  very  ef- 
fective, because  it  was  hampered  by  la^  of 
funds.  However,  in  1908,  a  race  riot  occurred 
in  Springfield,  HI.,  the  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  aroused  the  Interest  of  the 
dormant  abolitionist  movement  in  the 
North.  As  a  result  of  the  feeling  which 
was  aroused  by  the  l^ulngfield  race  riots, 
William  English  Walling  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal tat  the  emancipation  of  the  American 
Negro  in  the  Adds  of  political  and  social 
equality.  This  appeal  later  became  the  clar- 
ion for  the  formation  of  a  new  organization, 
called  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  which  Joined  the 
white  liberals  of  the  northern  abolitionist 
traditions  with  the  Negro  liberals  of  the  Niag- 
ara movement. 

Dr.  DxiBols  was  one  of  the  founding  fathers 
of  the  present-day  NAACP,  which  was 
founded  in  1909.  This  Dr.  DuBols.  who 
broke  away  from  the  Booker  T.  Washing- 
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ton  group,  was  the  leader  of  the  Niagara 
oiovement.  His  record  of  dtatlons  from  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Un-American  Aettvl- 
Ues  takes  up  nine  pages  single  spaced: 

"FKBSosaT  21, 1968. 
"Subject:  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols.  founder 
NAACP.  leader  Niagara  movement. 
"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
"The  Worker  (Sxmday  edition  of  the  Com- 
munist publication,  the  Dally  Worker)  on 
April  27.  1947,  vepottM  that  'almost  100 
Negro  leaders,  headed  by  W.  B.  B.  DuBois, 
Paid  Bobeson.  and  Boseoe  Dunjee.  last  week 
called  upon  Fresident  IVuman  to  "repudiate 
decisively"  steps  to  "lUegallae  the  Communist 
party."  *  *  *  As  Negro  Americans  *  *  *  we 
cannot  be  unmindful  that  this  proposal  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party  comes  precisdy 
when  our  Federal  Government  profesies 
grave  concern  over  the  democratic  rights  of 
peoples  in  far  distant  parts  of  the  world' 
(p.  8  of  the  Worker) . 

"Dr.  DuBols  sponsored  a  statement  attack- 
ing the  arrest  of  Communist  Party  leaders 
(Dally  Woricer.  Aug.  23.  1948.  p.  3);  he 
sponscned  a  'Statement  by  Negro  Americans' 
on  bdialf  of  the  Communist  leaders  (the 
Worker  of  Aug.  29.  1948.  p.  11);  he  filed 
a  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of 
the  12  Communist  leaders  (Dally  Worker, 
Jan.  9.  1949.  p.  3):  he  signed  sUtements 
on  behalf  of  Communist  leaders,  as  shown 
in  the  foUowing  sources:  Daily  Worker.  Jan- 
uary IT.  1948  (p.  8):  February  28,  1940  (p. 
9):  Daily  People's  Wortd.  May  12,  1950  (p. 
12);  Dally  Worker,  September  19.  1950  (p. 
2);  and  in  1962.  he  signed  an  hpp^al  to 
Preddent  Truman,  requesting  amnesty  for 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  convicted 
under  the  Smith  Act  (Dally  Worker,  Dec. 
10.  1952.  p.  4);  also  an  appeal  on  their 
bdialf  addressed  to  President  Elsenhower 
(DaUy  Pe<q>le's  World,  Nov.  17.  1954. 
p.  2).  Dr.  DuBois  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  National  Non-Partisan  Committee  To 
Defend  the  Rights  of  the  12  Communist 
Leaders,  as  shown  on  the  back  of  their  letter- 
head dated  September  9.  1949. 

"A  statement  on  behalf  of  Eugene  Dennis, 
a  Communist,  contained  the  slgnatiu-e  of 
Dr.  DuBols,  Identified  as  an  educator  (Dally 
Worker  of  May  5,  1950,  p.  2);  he  signed  a 
telegram  of  the  National  Committee  To  Win 
Amnesty  for  Smith  Act  Victims,  greeting 
Eugene  Dennis  on  his  48th  birthday  (Daily 
Worker,  August  11.  1952,  p.  3);  Exigene  Den- 
nis was  formerly  secretary  general  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  August  2,  1949  (p.  3) , 
disclosed  that  Dr.  DuBols  endorsed  Ben- 
jamin J.  Davis,  Jr..  well-known  Conununlst 
leader;  he  was  honorary  dialrman  of  the 
Committee  To  Defend  V.  J.  Jerome,  chair- 
man, cultural  commlsdon  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  United  States  of  America  (letter- 
head dated  June  94,  1962) .  A  leaflet  of  the 
Civil  RlghU  Congrees  (dated  March  90, 1947) 
named  Dr.  DuBois  as  having  defended  Ger- 
hart  Elsler,  Communist.  He  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Conunlttee  To  Defend  Alex- 
ander Tractenberg,  former  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
(Daily  People's  World  of  AprU  17.  1952,  p.  7; 
and  the  DaUy  Worker  of  April  18.  1952.  p.  6) . 
"The  Dally  Worker  of  February  16. 1948  (p. 
16),  reported  that  scow  '80  leading  New 
York  civic  leaders,  trade  unionists,  and  pro- 
fessionals yesterday  Joined  Dr.  William  Jay 
Schleffelin.  president  emeritus  of  the  citi- 
zens union,  to  demand  the  prompt  aeatlng 
of  Simon  W.  Gerson  to  the  city  council  seat 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Councilman 
Peter  V.  Caechlone.  Brookljrn  Commimist. 
*  *  *  The  civic  leaders'  statement  is  directed 


to  Mayor  01>wyer  and  dty  ooancU  majority 
leader  Joseph  T.  Sliarkey.  It  Is  a  reprint  of 
a  totter  to  the  New  York  Times  by  Dr. 
CMileff  elln  in  which  he  diargss  ttiat  the  real 
reason  for  the  refusal  to  seat  German  (sic. 
Gerson)  is  "the  current  antt-Oommunlst 
hysteria." '  Dr.  DuBois  was  named  as  hav- 
ti^  signed  the  statement.  (See  also  adver- 
tisement in  New  York.  Times  of  Feteuary  19. 

1948.  p.  13.) 

"Dr.  DuBols  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
formed  to  protest  the  arrest  of  Pablo  Neruda. 
Communist  Chilean  senator  and  world  fa- 
mous poet;  he  signed  a  statement  of  the 
organisation  in  support  of  Neruda.  (Dally 
Worker  of  April  7,  1948,  p.  13,  and  AprU  10, 
1960.  p.  2,  respectively.)  He  was  sponsor  of 
a  reception  and  testimonial  for  Harry  Sacber, 
defense  attorney  for  the  Communist  leaders. 
(Dally  Worker  of  December  5,  1949.  p.  2.) 

"When  Earl  Browder  (then  general  secre- 
tary, Conununlst  Party)  was  in  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  serving  a  sentence  Involving  his 
fraudulent  passports,  the  Conununlst 
Party's  front  which  agitated  for  his  release 
was  known  as  the  Citizens'  Committee  to 
Free  Earl  Browder  (special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  Beport  1311  of 
March  99,  1944);  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  had  dted  the  Cltisens' 
Committee  as  Communist  (CotroBBSsaoNsi. 
BsooBD.  Sept.  94,  1949.  p.  7687.  and  press  re- 
lease of  Apr.  97.  1940).  Dr.  DuBols  was  a 
member  of  the  Citlaens'  Committee  •  •  •  in 

1949.  aa  shown  on  thdr  letterhead  dated 
^bniary  11.  1949;  he  sponsored  a  dinner  of 
the  groap.  aooordlng  to  the  Daily  Worker  of 
PMiruary  5.  1949.  and  signed  the  call  to  the 
National  Free  Browder  Congress,  as  shown  in 
the  DaUy  Worker  of  February  95. 1949,  pages 
1  and  4. 

"A  1950  letterhead  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  ProtecticHi  of  Foreign  Bom  carries 
the  name  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  in  a  list  of 
^Mnsofs  of  that  orguilaatlon;  the  same  in- 
formation appears  on  an  undated  letterhead 
ot  the  group,  distributing  a  speech  of  Abner 
Green  at  the  conference  of  December  9-8, 
1960;  a  letterhead  of  the  Midwest  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  dated  AprU  80, 
1961,  names  him  as  a  national  sponsor  of  the 
organisation.  Be  signed  the  group's  state- 
ment oi^poeing  the  Hobbs  blU  (DaUy  Worker, 
July  95, 1980,  p.  4) ;  he  signed  thdr  statement 
opposing  denataraltsatlon  (DaUy  Wocker  of 
August  10, 1950.  p.  5) ;  and  signed  a  telegram 
preiMued  and  dl^Mtched  by  the  organisation 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
protesting  holding  nine  noncltisens  without 
baU  under  the  McCatran  Act.  (DaUy 
Worker  of  November  24,  1959.  p.  8.)  He  was 
also  listed  in  the  DaUy  Worker  of  October  91, 
'  1964  (p.  9)  as  one  of  96  sponsors  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  to  Defend  the  Rights  of 
Foreign  Bom  Americans,  to  be  hdd  Decem- 
ber 11  through  IS  m  New  York  City  by  the 
American  Committee  for  Protectl(m  of  For- 
eign Bom. 

"The  special  committee  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  as 
'one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States'  (report 
of  March  29,  1944;  also  dted  in  report  of 
June  25.  1949);  the  Attorney  General  dted 
the  organization  as  subverdve  and  Commu- 
nist (press  rdeases  of  June  1  and  Septem- 
ber 21.  1948;  also  redesignated  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  10450.  see  consolidated  list  of 
i^rU  1,  1954). 

"  "For  years,  the  Communists  have  put 
forth  the  greatest  efforts  to  capture  the  en- 
tire American  Labor  Party  throughout  New 
York  State.  They  succeeded  In  capturing  the 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  sections  of  the 
American  Labor  Party  but  outdde  of  New 
York  City,  they  have  been  unable  to  win  con- 
trol' (Special  Conunlttee's  Beport  1311  of 
March  29. 1944) .  Dr.  DuBols  spoke  at  a  State 
conference  of  the  American  Labor  Party 
(Dally  Worker  of  December  12.  1950,  p.  5): 
he  spoke  at  a  dinner,  April  18.  opening  the 


preddential  campaign  In  Nfew  York  City 
(Daily  Worko-  of  AprU  14. 1969.  p.  8,  an  ad- 
vertisement; and  the  Dally  Warlter  of  AprU 

21,  1952,  p.  1);  he  spoke  at  an  etoetkm  rally 
in  Madison  Sqoare  Oantea.  May  18,  hdd  un- 
der the  ausptoes  of  the  Amirrlnan  Labor  Party 
(DaUy  Woricer  of  May  8.  1963.  p.  8.  an  adver- 
tisement; and  May  14.  1969.  p.  1);  and  he 
•poke  at  an  election  nOty  in  Martlann  Square 
Garden,  October  27  (DaUy  Worker  of  October 

22,  1952,  p.  8,  an  advertisement;  and  Octo- 
ber 99.  1962,  p.  9). 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  Mardt  99. 1048  (p.  7) , 
named  Dr.  DuBois  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  and  of  the  PoUey  Committee, 
Council  on  African  Affairs;  he  signed  the 
cotmcU's  petition  to  the  United  Nations  as 
shown  In  the  DaUy  Worker  of  June  6.  1950 
(p.  4);  drafted  their  statement  against  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  Korea  (DaUy 
Worker  of  July  25,  1950.  p.  8)  and  spoke  at 
the  eoundl's  conference  on  Aprffl  94  at 
Friendship  Baptist  Church  In  New  York  City 
(DaUy  Worker.  Apdl  93,  1964,  p.  8  and  AprU 
26,  1954,  p.  6) .  The  Attorney  GeMral  elted 
the  CouncU  on  African  Affslrs  as  sabverdve 
and  Ccmununist  (press  releases  of  Peuembet 
4,  1947,  and  September  91,  1948);  also  redas- 
Ignated— oonsoUdated  list  of  AprU  1,  1964. 

"The  Attorney  General  dted  tb»  Jefferson 
School  of  Social  Sdenoe  as  an  'adjunct  of 
the  Communist  Party*  (press  releaee  of  Dee. 
4,  1947);  also  redesignatsd  eonsollrtatert 
list  <a  Apr.  1,  1964) ;  the  Speolal  Oonmitfeee 
reported  that  *at  tbB  beglmilng  of  tbe 
preeent  year,  the  old  Communist  Party 
Workers  School  and  the  School  for  De- 
mocracy  were  merged  into  tlw  Jefferaon 
School  of  Social  Sdenee.*  (Beport  1811  of 
Mar.  99,  1944.)  Dr.  DuBois  was  honored 
at  the  Jefferson  School,  as  ihown  In  the 
DaUy  Wort»r  on  Feb.  1,  1961  (p.  9);  it 
was  announced  in  the  DaUy  Worker  on 
Jan.  9,  1969  (p.  7).  that  Dr.  DoBots  was 
scheduled  to  conduct  a  seminar  on  'Back- 
ground of  Africa  Liberation  Struggles'  at 
the  Jeffoeon  Sdiool;  the  Jlan.  96,  1952, 
issue  0t  the  same  publication  (p.  7) .  named 
him  as  a  faculty  member  of  that  school,  as 
did  the  Worker,  October  4,  1953  (p.  10)  and 
the  DaUy  Worker,  Oct.  14.  1953  (p.  8)— 
advertisement.  He  signed  statements  on  be- 
half of  the  Jefferson  School  as  shown  in  the 
DaUy  Worker,  Nov.  95.  1953  (p.  9)  and  the 
DaUy  People's  World,  July  6,  1954  (p.  7) . 

"In  a  report  of  the  qtedal  committee, 
dated  Mar.  99.  1944.  the  National  Coxuidl 
of  American-Soviet  Friendship  was  dted  as 
having  been,  in  recent  montha,  the  Oom- 
munlst Party's  prinelpal  front  for  all  things 
Russian  (report  dated  Mar.  99.  1944):  the 
organlsattan  has  been  dted  as  snbverdve 
and  Communist  by  the  Attorney  General 
(ptees  releasee  of  Dee.  4.  1947.  and  Sept. 
91,  1948;  also  rsdsdgnatsd  consolldateti 
list  of  i^.  1,  1964).  Dr.  Dubois  signed  a 
statemsnt  of  the  national  eooncU  la  1947 
(DaUy  Worker.  Oct.  17.  1947,  p.  4):  he 
signed  the  organisation's  statement  pro- 
testing the  Iron  Curtain,  as  r^mrted  in 
the  DaUy  PetHtle's  World  on  May  90,  1948 
(p.  5) ;  he  signed  a  statement  of  the  coundl. 
praising  Henry  Wallaoe's  Open  Letter  to 
Stalin  in  May  1948  (from  a  pamphlet  en- 
tlUed  'How  To  End  the  Cold  War  and  Build 
the  Peace,'  p.  9);  he  signed  their  statsment 
calling  for  a  oonferenoe  with  the  Soviet 
Union  (Dally  Worker,  June  91.  1948.  p.  3): 
he  signed  their  BoU  CaU  for  Peace  (Dally 
Worker  of  Aug.  31,  1948.  p.  5) :  he  sent  greet- 
ings through  the  national  oowmdl  on  the 
31st  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion (DaUy  Worker.  Nov.  10,  1948.  p.  11): 
he  dgned  the  eoundl's  iqipeal  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  end  the  cold 
war  and  arrange  a  conference  with  the  So- 
viet Union  (leaflet  entitled  'End  the  Cold 
War— Oet  Together  for  Peace.'  dated  De- 
cember 1948);  he  spoke  at  the  Congress  on 
American-Soviet  Belations,  Dec  8-5.  1948. 
arranged  by  the  national  coundl  and  signed 
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sponsored  a  petition  of  the 
for  a  Democratic  Greece, 
tbe  Dally  People's  Wra-ld  of 
(p.  2):  he  signed  a  state- 
orgsnlsatlon,  condemning 
as  reported  In  tbe 
of  September  2,  1048   (p.  7). 
Council   for    a-  Democratic 
dted  as  subversive  and  Com- 
or^anlsatlon  formerly  known  as 
Council  (Attorney  Gen- 
States  In  press  releases  ctf 
21, 1948) :  also  redeslg- 
11st  of  April  1,  1054. 
was  a  sponsor  of  a  conference 
Council  of  Arts,  Sciences  and 
9-10,  1948,  as  shown  In 
To  Safeguard  These  Rights,' 
he  Bureau  of  Academic  Free- 
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tie 


tie 


elected  vice  ebalrman  of  tbe  group  In  1090 
(DaUy  Worker,  liay  1.  1060.  p.  12);  a  letter- 
bead  of  tba  group  dated  J\ily  28, 1050.  names 
btan  as  vice  abalrman  of  the  group:  be  en- 
dorsed a  eonlerence  on  equal  rights  for  Ne- 
groes In  tbe  arts,  sdences.  and  professions 
q>onsored  by  the  New  York  CouncU  of  tbe 
Arts,  Sdences.  and  Professions  (DaUy  Work- 
er. November  0,  1951.  p.  7) ;  the  call  to  the 
cmiference  contained  the  same  Information. 
A  letterhead  of  the  national  councU,  dated 
December  7,  1052,  named  him  as  vice  chair- 
man. 

"The  caU  to  a  Scientific  and  Culttiral  Con- 
ference for  World  Peace,  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Pro- 
fessions for  New  York  City,  March  25-27, 
1049,  as  well  as  the  conference  program 
(p.  12),  and  the  DaUy  Worker  of  February 
21,  1040  (p.  9).  named  Dr.  DuBols  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  that  conference;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  program  committee  of  the 
conference,  honcx'ary  chairman  of  the  panel 
at  cultural  and  scientific  conference  (pro- 
gram, p.  7) ,  and  spoke  on  the  Natxire  of 
InteUectual  Freedom  at  that  conference  (p. 
78  of  tbe  edited  report  of  the  conference 
entitled  'Speaking  for  Peace') . 

"The  National  CouncU  of  the  Arts.  Sd- 
ences. and  Professions  was  dted  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization  by  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  In  Its  review 
of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Conference  for 
World  Peace,  rdeased  AprU  19.  1049;  In  the 
same  review,  the  Sdentlfic  and  CxUtural  Con- 
ference was  dted  as  a  Communist  front 
wblcb  "was  actuaUy  a  supermoblllzatlon  of 
the  Inveterate  wheelhorses  and  supporters  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  Its  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations.* 

"The  DaUy  People's  World  of  October  28. 
1947  (p.  4) .  named  Dr.  DuBols  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  national  conference  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Congress  In  Chicago,  Novonber 
21-23.  1947:  he  sponsored  their  Freedom 
Crusade  (DaUy  Worker.  Dec.  15.  1948, 
p.  2) :  the  caU  to  a  BUI  of  Rights  Conference, 
caUed  by  the  ClvU  Rights  Congress, 
for  July  ie-17,  1949.  In  New  York  City, 
named  blm  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  that  conference:  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional ClvU  Rights  Legislative  Conference, 
Janiwry  19-19,  1949,  caUed  by  the  ClvU 
Rights  Congress,  lists  him  as  one  of  the  con- 
ference sponsors;  he  was  chairman  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  Congress,  as  reported  In  the 
Worker  of  January  2, 1949  (p.  6) ;  Dr.  DuBols 
was  defended  by  the  ClvU  Rights  Congress 
(DaUy  Worker,  Feb.  13,  1951,  p.  8):  be 
signed  tbe  organisation's  open  letter  to  J. 
Howard  IfoGratb,  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, on  behalf  of  thp  four  JaUed  trustees 
of  tbe  baU  fund  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Congress 
of  New  York  (advertisement  paid  for  by 
contributions  of  signers  which  appeared  In 
the  Evening  Star  on  Oct.  30,  1951,  p. 
A-7):  he  participated  In  the  organization's 
sixth  anniversary  dinner  In  New  York  City, 
Uarch  26,  1952  (DaUy  Wca-ker,  Mar.  28, 
1952,  p.  4) . 

"The  Civil  Rights  Congress  was  formed  In 
1946  as  a  merger  of  two  other  Communist- 
front  organisations,  the  International  Labor 
Defense  and  tbe  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties;  it  Is  'dedicated  not 
to  the  broader  Issues  of  civU  liberties,  but 
speclficaUy  to  the  defense  of  individual  Com- 
munists and  the  Communist  Party'  and 
'controUed  by  Individuals  who  are  either 
members  of  tbe  Communist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  It'  (Rept.  1115  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  dated  Sept.  2, 
1947);  the  Attorney  General  cited  tbe  con- 
gress as  subversive  and  Communist  (press 
releases  of  Dec.  4,  1947  and  Sept.  21.  1948); 
also  redesignated — consolidated  list  of  AjmtU 
1, 1954. 

"Dr.  DuBols  spoke  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Bfay  9,  1947,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Washington  Book  Shop,  as  shown  by  a  leaflet 
of  the  Book  Shop,  cited  as  subversive  and 


Communist  by  tbe  Attorney  General:  It  had 
previously  been  dted  by  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  foUows:  'Evidence  of  Commxinlst 
penetration  or  control  Is  reflected  In  the  fol- 
lowing: Amnng  Its  stock  the  establishment 
has  offered  prominently  for  sale  books  and 
Uterature  Identified  with  the  Conununlst 
Party  and  certain  of  its  affiliates  and  front 
(vganlsatlons'  (press  releases  of  Dec.  4,  1947, 
and  Sept.  21,  1948;  also  redesignated— con- 
solidated list  of  Apr.  1.  1954;  and  the  Con- 
oaxssiONAL  RxcOBD  of  Sept.  24,  1942,  p.  7688, 
respectively) .  The  special  committee  cited 
the  Washington  Book  Shc^  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization  (report  of  Mar.  29,  1944) . 

"The  Workers  Book  Shop  catalog  for 
1948  (p.  5),  advertised  Dr.  DuBols'  "The 
World  and  Africa'  for  sale;  the  1949-50  cata- 
log (p.  11)  advertised  his  'Black  Folk  Then 
and  Now':  the  Worker  for  March  1,  1953  (p. 
16) ,  carried  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  DuBols' 
books,  'The  Battle  for  Peace'  and  'Black  Re- 
construction' on  sale  at  tbe  Workers  Book 
Shop,  New  York  City.  The  Workers  Book 
Shops  are  a  chain  of  Commiinist  bookshops 
which  are  official  outlets  for  Communist 
literature. 

"As  shown  on  the  following  sources,  Dr. 
DuBols  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cU of  Soviet  Russia  Today:  Letterhead  of 
the  pubUcatlon  dated  September  8,  1947;  a 
letterhead  of  September  30.  1947;  and  an 
undated  letterhead  received  April  1948.  The 
DaUy  People's  World  of  November  6,  1952 
(p.  7),  reported  that  Dr.  DuBols  had  writ- 
ten an  article  foe  the  November  Issue  of 
New  World  Review;  and  his  article  entitled 
'Normal  United  States- China  Relations'  ap- 
peared In  tbe  Issue  of  August  1954  (pp. 
13-15).  He  was  also  shown  by  the  DaUy 
Worker  of  October  20,  1954  (p.  7),  as  one 
of  those  who  attended  the  annual  banquet 
held  by  New  World  Review  on  October  14 
at  which  special  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Robeson.  Soviet  Russia  Today 
has  been  dted  as  a  Conununist-front  pub- 
Ucatlon by  tbe  special  committee  in  reports 
of  March  29,  1944,  and  June  25,  1942;  the 
Conunlttee  on  Un-Ameiican  Activities  also 
cited  It  as  a  Communist-front  publication 
In  a  report  dated  October  23,  1940.  Soviet 
Russia  Today  changed  its  name  to  New 
World  Review,  effective  with  the  March  1951 
Issue. 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  July  6,  1961  (p.  7), 
reported  that  Dr.  DuBols  was  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  'I  Take  My  Stand  for  Peace,'  pub- 
lished by  the  New  Country  Publishers,  official 
Communist  Party  publishing  house  which 
has  published  tbe  works  of  WlUlam  Z.  Foster 
and  Eugene  Dennis,  Communist  Party  chair- 
man and  executive  secretary,  respectively. 
(Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
Its  report  of  May  11, 1948.) 

"In  1947  and  1948,  Dr.  DuBols  was  con- 
tributing editor  on  the  staff  of  New  Masses 
magazine  and  later,  of  Masses  and  Main- 
stream. (New  Masses.  July  22.  1947.  p.  2; 
Masses  and  Mainstream.  Mar.  1948,  vol.  1. 
No.  1;  and  issue  of  August  1960.  p.  1;  June 
1954.  inside  front  cover.)  He  contributed 
artldes  to  the  foUowlng  Issues  of  New  Masses 
and  Masses  and  Mainstream-New  Masses 
for  September  10,  1946  (p.  3)  and  June  10, 
1947  (p.  20):  Masses  and  Bfainstream  for 
AprU  1951  (pp.  10-16):  and  February  1952 
(pp.  8-14). 

"In  1940,  Dr.  DuBols  signed  New  Masses' 
letter  to  President  Roosevelt  as  shown  in 
New  Masses  for  April  2,  1940  (p.  21):  be  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  City,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1946,  arranged  by  New  Masses  and 
at  wblcb  awards  were  made  for  greater  inter- 
racial \mderstandlng  (DaUy  Worker  of  Jan. 
7,  1946,  p.  11,  cols.  1  and  2);  he  endorsed 
New  Massee,  as  reported  in  the  Daily  Worker 
of  AprU  7,  1947  (p.  11) :  he  sponsored  a  plea 
for  financial  support  of  New  Masses,  as  dis- 
closed In  the  issue  of  that  publication  for 
Apr.  8,  1947  (p.  9);  be  received  the  New 
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Masses  award  for  his  oonta-ibutlon  in  pro- 
moting democracy  and  Inteiradal  unity  at 
the  publication's  second  annual  awards  din- 
ner (New  Massee  of  Nov.  18,  1947.  p.  7) ;  tbe 
FelMruary  1953  Issue  of  Masses  and  Main- 
stream carried  a  chapter  from  Dr.  DuBols' 
book,  'The  Soul  of  Black  Folk.'  written  50 
years  ago  (Dally  Worker,  Feb.  23.  1953.  p.  7) ; 
he  was  auttKu:  of  'In  Battle  for  Peace,'  de- 
'  scribed  as  the  story  of  his  83d  birthday,  and 
which  was  published  by  Masses  and  Main- 
stream (the  DaUy  Worker  of  June  18,  1952, 
p.  7;  DaUy  People's  World  of  Sept.  17,  1952, 
p.  7;  the  DaUy  Worker  of  Sept.  23,  1952,  p.  7; 
and  thaJWorker  of  Dec.  21,  1962,  p.  7). 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  New  Masses  as  a  Commimist  periodi- 
cal (CoNCBBssiONAL  RscoxD  Of  September 
24,  1942,  p.  7688);  tbe  special  committee 
cited  It  as  a  nationally  circulated  weekly 
Journal  of  the  Communist  Party  (report 
of  March  29,  1944;  also  cited  in  reports  of 
January  3,  1939  and  June  25,  1942.)  Begin- 
ning with  the  March  1948  Issue,  New  Masses 
and  Mainstream  (Marxist  quarterly)  con- 
aoUdated  Into  what  Is  now  know  as  Masses 
and  Mainstream,  with  the  announcement 
that  'here,  proudly.  In  purpose  even  U  not 
in  identical  tarn.  Is  a  magaslne  that  com- 
bines and  carries  forward  the  87-year-old 
tradition  of  New  Masnes  and  the  more  re- 
cent literary  achievement  of  Mainstream. 
We  have  regrouped  otu-  energies,  not  to  retire 
ttom  the  battle  but  to  wage  it  with  fresh 
resolution  and  confidence'  (Massee  and 
Mainstream  for  March  1948,  p.  3). 

"A  letterhead  of  the  Committee  To  Secure 
Justice  In  the  Roeenberg  case,  dated  March 
15,  1952,  carried  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
DuBols  in  a  list  of  sponsors;  he  Joined  In  a 
request  of  that  c<Hnmlttee  for  a  new  trial  for 
Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg  (Dally  Worker  of 
June  2,  1952,  p.  6) ;  he  participated  In  a  rally 
October  23  in  New  York  City,  to  demand 
clemency  tot  the  Rosenbergs  (DaUy  Worker, 
Oct.  27.  1952.  p.  8);  he  signed  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  presented  to  Supreme  Court  in 
Washington.  D.C..  urging  a  new  trial  for 
tbe  Rosenbergs  (DaUy  Worker  of  November 
10, 1952,  p.  8;  and  tbe  DaUy  People's  World  of 
November  13, 1952.  p.  8) .  He  wrote  an  artlde 
enUUed  'A  Negro  Lteder's  Plea  To  Save 
Rosenbergs'  (Tbe  Worker  of  November  16. 
1052,  p.  8M) :  and  tbe  DaUy  Worker  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  1958  (p.  7),  reported  that  he  bad 
urged  clemency  for  the  Roeenbergs. 

"The  DaUy  Worker  of  April  11. 1949  (p.  5). 
reported  that  Dr.  DuBols  was  a  member  of 
tbe  l^x>nsoring  Committee  of  the  World 
Peace  Congress  in  Paris:  he  was  cochalrman 
of  the  American  Sponsoring  Committee  of 
tbe  Congress,  as  disclosed  on  a  leaflet  en- 
titled 'World  Congress  for  Peace,  Paris,'  AprU 
20-23.  1949,  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate 
for  the  World  Peace  Prize,  awarded  by  the 
World  Peace  Congress  (DaUy  People's  World 
of  December  7,  1961.  p.  4) ;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World 
Peace  Congress  (DaUy  Worker  of  September 
14.  1950,  p.  5) :  he  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Second  World  Peace  Congress  In  Shef- 
field. England  (Daily  Worker  of  October  19, 
1950,  p.  3):  he  was  dected  to  the  Presiding 
Committee  of  the  World  Peace  Congress 
(DaUy  Worker  of  November  17, 1950,  p.  1) ;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  World  Peace  CoimcU 
of  that  Congress  (Dally  Worker  of  November 
24.  1950.  p.  9):  a  mimographed  letter  dated 
December  1.  1950,  contains  bis  name  in  a  list 
of  sponsors  of  the  American  Sponsoring 
Committee  for  Representation  at  the  WcH'ld 
Peace  Congress. 

"Dr.  DuBois  was  a  member  of  U.S.  Sponsor- 
ing Committee  of  the  American  Intercon- 
tinental Peace  Conference  (DaUy  Worker 
of  December  28,  1951,  p.  2,  and  February  6, 
1952,  p.  2);  the  Peace  Conference  was  called 
by  the  World  Peace  CouncU,  formed  at  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  Second  World  Peace  Con- 
gress In  Warsaw:  he  was  awarded, the  Inter- 
national Peace  Prize  for  "six  world  figures" 


by  tbe  World  Peaoe  CouncU  (Dally  People's 
World  of  January  29,  1958.  p.  7;  the  Woricer 
ot  February  8,  1953.  p.  5:  and  DaUy  People's 
World,  November  25. 1953,  p.  4) .  He  awarded 
the  StaUn  Peace  Prize  for  1953  to  Howard 
Fast  In  cerononlee  held  In  the  Hotol  Mc- 
Alpln  In  AprU  1954.  (See  Daily  Worker,  AprU 
26,  1954,  pp.  3  and  6  and  the  Worker.  May 
9,  1964,  p.  9.) 

Tbe  Dally  Worker  of  June  20,  1950  (p.  2) . 
reported  that  Dr.  DuBols  signed  tiie  Wcvld 
Peace  Appeal;  tbe  same  information  appears 
on  an  undated  leaflet  of  the  enterprise,  re- 
ceived by  this  committee  September  11,  1950. 
A  mimeographed  list  of  indlvldiuds  who 
signed  the  Stockholm  W(n-ld  Appeal  To  Out- 
law Atomic  Weapons,  recdved  for  filing  Oc- 
tober 23,  1050,  contains  the  name  of  Dr. 
DuBols.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Peace  In- 
formation Center  ■^fhitn  tbe  Stockholm  peace 
petition  was  made  avaUable.  (Dally  Worker 
of  May  26,  1050,  p.  2;  and  August  16,  1050, 
p.  5.) 

"The  World  Pec^e  Congress  which  was  held 
In  Paris,  France.  AprU  20-23,  1040,  was  dted 
as  a  Communist  front  among  the  'peace' 
conferences  whldi  'have  been  organised  un- 
do* Communist  initiative  in  variotis  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  as  part  of  a 
campaign  against  the  North  Atlantic  Defense 
pact'  (Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
in  reports  ot  AivU  10,  1040;  July  13,  1050; 
and  AprU  1,  1051 ) .  The  World  Peace  CouncU 
was  fmmed  at  the  concludon  of  the  Second 
World  Peace  Congress  In  Warsaw  and  was 
'heralded  by  the  Moscow  radio  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  detennlnation  of  the  peoples  to 
take  Into  their  own  hands  the  struggle  for 
peace.'  (Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties in  a  report  dated  AprU  1,  1051.) 

"The  World  Peace  Appeal  was  cited  as  a  pe- 
tition campaign  launched  by  the  Permanent 
Conunlttee  of  the  World  Peace  Congress  at 
Its  meeting  in  Stockholm,  March  16-10. 1050; 
It  'received  the  Mitbuslastlc  approval  of  every 
section    of    the    International    Commtmlst 
hierarchy*  and  was  'lauded  In  the  Commu- 
nist prees,  putting  evwy  Individual  Commu- 
nist on  noUce  that  be  "has  tbe  duty  to  rise 
to  this  appeal." '  (Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  in  its  report  of  April  1,  1061.) 
"Tlie  American  Peace  Crusade,  organised 
in  January  1051,  was  dted  as  an  organization 
which  'the  Conununlsts  established  as  a  new 
Instrument  for  their  'peace'  (^endve  In  the 
United  States'  (Committee  on  Uli- American 
Activities  in  its  reports  of  Feb.   10,   1061, 
and  Apr.  1,  1061):  Dr.  DuBois  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  crusade  (DaUy  Worker 
of   Feb.    1,    1061,   p.   2):    minutes    of   the 
sponsors  meeting  which  was  bdd  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  March  15,  1051  (p.  4),  named 
him  as  one  of  tbe  initiators  of  tbe  crusade 
and  also  as  having  been  propoeed  as  cochalr- 
man of  that  meeting;  be  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
American  People's  Congress  and  Expodtlon 
for  Peace,  which  was  held  in  Chicago,  June 
29-^uly  1, 1951,  caUed  by  the  American  Peaoe 
Crusade   to   advance   the    theme    of    world 
peace    (DaUy  Worker,  Apr.  22,   1961,   p.   S; 
May  1,  1961,  p.  11;  the  American  Peace  Cru- 
sade.  May   1951,   pp.    1    and   4;    the   DaUy 
Worker  of  May  9.  1961,  p.  4;  DaUy  Worker  of 
June  11,  1951,  p.  2:  a  leafiet  of  the  congress; 
DaUy  Worker  of  July  1,  1951.  p.  3;  a  leaflet 
entitled  'An  Invitation  to  American  Labor 
To  Participate  in  a  Peace  Congress';  the  caU 
to  tbe  American  People's  Congress;  the  DaUy 
Worker  of  July  3.  1951,  p.  2).     He  signed  a 
petition  of  the  crusade,  calling  on  Preddent 
Truman  and  Congress  to  seek  a  big-power 
pact    (DaUy   Worker.   Feb.   1,    1952.   p.    1); 
he  attended  a  meeting  of  Delegates  Assembly 
for  Peace,  called  by  the  crusade  and  held  In 
Washington.   D.C..    April    1    (DaUy    Worker. 
Apr.  3,  1952,  p.  3) ;  be  was  one  of  tbe  spon- 
sors of  a  peace  referendum  Jointly  with  tbe 
American  Peace  Crusade  to  make  tbe  end  of 
the  Korean  war  a  major  issue  in  tbe  1952 
elecUon  campaign  (DaUy  People's  World  of 
Aug.  26,  1952,  p.  8). 


"Dr.  DuBols  issued  a  statement  on  tbe 
death  of  SttOln  which  read  In  part  as  foUows: 
TiSt  aU  Negroes,  Jews,  and  foreign  bom  vrito 
have  suffered  in  America  from  prejudice  and 
Intolerance  remember  Joeeph  Stalin'  (DaUy 
Worker  of  Mar.  9,  1958,  p.  S);  the  DaUy 
Woricer  of  January  18,  1952  (p.  8) ,  reported 
that  he  had  renewed  his  flgbt  for  a  passport 
In  order  to  attend  the  American  intercon- 
tinental Peace  Conference  In  Bio  de  Janeiro; 
it  was  reported  in  tbe  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  May  10,  1952  (p.  B-21),  that  Dr. 
DuBols  was  refused  adnUsdon  to  Canada  to 
attend  the  Canadian  Peace  Congress  becaiise 
he  refused  to  undergo  an  examination  by 
the  Canadian  Inunlgratton  Service.  On  Sep- 
tember 14,  1952,  the  Worker  (p.  Me)  re- 
ported that  Dr.  DuBols  bad  experienced 
passport  dlfflculties  when  leaving  tbe  United 
States:  and  on  May  4,  1053  (p.  2) .  the  DaUy 
Worker  r^Mrted  that  UJ3.  delegate  Betty 
Sanders  told  the  (^>enlng  session  of  the  Con- 
tinental Cultural  Congreas  In  Santiago.  ChUe, 
that  DuBols  would  have  attended  in  person 
'as  weU  as  In  q>irit,'  If  he  bad  not  been  denied 
a  passport." 

According  to  Webeter's  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary,  "subverdon"  means  "act  of 
subverting,  or  a  state  of  being  subverted; 
overthrow:  utter  ruin;  destructlni.  Tbat 
which  subverts." 

The  time  elonent  would  prevent  my  read- 
ing all  of  these  citations  on  tbe  various  Indi- 
viduals who  compose  the  high  eebdon  of 
thU  organization.  I  wUl,  however,  read  ex- 
cerpts from  some  of  them  and  would  like  to 
ask  later  for  permlsdon  to  Incorporate  each 
of  them  in  fuU  in  tbe  Rsooao. 


"OCTOBB  IS,  1055. 

"Subject:  Artbiur  B.  Splngam.  national  pred- 
dent,   member   of    board   of    directors, 
NAACP,  1061. 
"The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of   this    conunlttee   o(mtaln   the   fbllowlng 
Information   concerning   tbe   subject   Indi- 
vidual.   This  rq>ort  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  resulta  of  an  Investiga- 
tion by  or  findings  of  this  committee.    It 
should  be  noted  that  tbe  individual  Is  not 
neceesarily  a  Conununlst,  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer, or  a  feUow-traveler  unlees  other- 
wise Indicated. 

"Arthur  B.  Splngarn  is  listed  as  an  indi- 
vidual participating  in  tbe  Conference  on 
Africa,  bdd  by  tbe  Ooundl  on  African  Af- 
fairs in  New  York  City.  April  14, 1044.  aeoord- 
Ing  to  tbe  CouncUls  pamphlet,  for  a  New 
Africa  (p.  87). 

"The  Attorney  General  <rf  tbe  United  Stetes 
cited  the  CouncU  on  African  Affairs  as  sub- 
verdve  and  Communist  in  letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4, 
1047,  and  September  31,  1048.  The  Attorney 
General  redesignated  the  organisation  April 
27,  1958,  pursvumt  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10460,  and  Induded  it  on  tbe  ^vU  1.  1954, 
oonsoUdated  list  of  organisatioDS  previously 
designated. 

"An  undated  leaflet,  "The  Only  Sound  Pol- 
icy for  a  Democracy'  and  tbe  DaUy  Worker  of 
Ifitfch  18. 1945  (p.  2) ,  listed  Arthur  l^ptngam. 
preddent  NAACP,  New  York.  N.Y..  as  one  wbo 
signed  a  statement  of  tbe  National  Federa- 
tion for  Ctmstltutional  Liberties  supporting 
the  War  Department'a  order  on  granting 
comnUsdons  •  •  •  to  members  of  tbe  Armed 
F^iroes  who  have  been  members  of  or  sympa- 
thetic to  the  views  of  the  Conununlst  Party. 
An  advertisement  in  tbe  New  York  Times, 
April  1,  1946  (p.  16),  listed  Arthur  B.  Spto- 
gam  as  a  dgner  of  a  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional FMeratlon  for  Constitutional  Uberties 
oppodng  use  of  injimctlons  in  labor  disputes. 
"The  Attorney  General  dted  tbe  National 
Federation  for  Constltntltmal  Liberties  as 
subverdve  and  Communist  in  letters  released 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  11.  1948: 
redesignated  April  27,  1988.  and  included  on 
tbe  AprU  1. 1954,  consolidated  ttst.  Tbe  group 
was  dted  prevloudy  by  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  part  of  what  Lenin  called  the  solar 
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General  of  the  United  States 
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the  Communist  Party,  through  which  he 
found  it  «aa  chiefly  flnanoed.' 

"Oeorie  K.  Hunton.  teatifled  In  public 
hearings.  Oommlttee  oa  UiwAmarican  Aotlvl- 
tiss.  July  IS.  1949  (p.  451).  concerning  the 
Communist  inlUtratkm  of  the  National  Ne< 
gro  Congress  with  reference  to  A.  Philip 
Bandolph  as  follows: 

**  Tn  the  National  Negro  Congress  they  did 
make  progress.  That  was  a  sound,  construc- 
tive organisation  started  about  10  years  ago. 
It  was  a  good  organization,  with  a  soxmd. 
constructive  program,  and  the  Commies 
moved  In.  and  within  a  year  and  a  half  the 
white  Communist  members  completely  out- 
numbered the  Negro  members  and  took  over. 
Be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  the  then  presi- 
dent. A.  Philip  Rando4>h.  roundly  denounced 
them  and  then  reeigned.  and  said  no  longer 
would  the  National  Negro  Congress  repre- 
sent the  feeling  of  the  Negro  people  who  or- 
ganised it  •  •  *.' 

"Bfanning  Johnson  testified  In  public 
hearings.  C<anmlttee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 
itlea.  July  14. 1949.  as  follows  concerning  the 
National  Negro  Congress  and  A.  Philip 
Randolph: 

"  ICr.  TAVBimsa.  What  was  the  relation- 
ship of  that  commission  (Negro  Commissian 
of  the  Communist  Party)  to  the  American 
Negro  Labor  Congress,  the  League  of  Strug- 
gle for  Nagro  Bights,  and  the  National  Negro 
Congreas? 

"  Ifr.  Johnson.  The  Negro  League  was 
formed  by  the  Communist  Party,  and  its 
program  was  Identical  with  the  program  of 
the  Communist  Party  for  the  Negro. 

"  The  majority  of  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  Labor  Congress  were  Communists 
or  fellow-travelers.  It  was  a  very  narrow, 
sectarian  organisation,  and  the  party  de- 
cided to  change  ita  name  and  broaden  its 
activities,  so  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
League  of  Struggle  for  Negro  Rights.  •  •  • 

"  'The  League  of  Struggle  for  Negro  Rights 
was  never  successful  in  penetrating  any 
broad  sections  of  the  Negro  people.  It  re- 
mained a  very  narrow  and  aeotarian  orga- 
nization. So  the  party,  after  having  received 
the  qjMn  letter,  which  was  really  drawn  in 
Moacow  and  called  for  breaking  away  from 
narrow  organisations,  in  line  with  this  open 
letter,  at  a  meeting  of  the  national  com- 
mittee which,  as  I  recall,  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  1934  or  early  part  of  1935,  we  dis- 
cussed the  general  situation  among  Negroea. 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  there  was  con- 
siderable unrest  »"^Tig  them  and  that  the 
time  was  historically  right  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  broad  and  aU-lncluaive  organiza- 
tion. T 

"  'As  a  result  of  that  discussion  and  that 
conclusion,  the  national  committee  of  the 
party.  tq>on  the  nK'irmTT"'***^^"  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Negro  commission  pres- 
ent at  that  meeting,  decided  to  set  up  the 
National  Negro  Congrees.  The  national 
committee  gave  Jamea  W.  POrd  the  responsi- 
bility, along  with  the  Negro  commission  of 
the  natimial  oommlttee.  to  form  that  con- 
gress. 

**  'We  were  fishing  around  for  someone  to 
head  the  congrees,  and  we  found  there  was 
no  finer  peracn  to  get  who  was  not  a  m«n- 
ber  of  the  party  than  A.  Philip  Randolph. 
He  was  approached  and  agreed. 

"  'The  third — and  fatal — ^National  Negro 
Congreas  was  held  /in  Washington.  D.C. 
The  Communists  had  become  so  drunk  with 
power,  and  they  felt  they  had  such  strong 
control  over  the  cMtgress.  that  they  thoiight 
they  could  walk  roughshod  over  the  liberals, 
and  they  antagonised  A.  Philip  RanddiA 
and  he  began  to  fight  James  W.  Ford  and 
othera. 

"'James  W.  Ford  and  others  insisted  I 
fight  A.  Philip  Bandolph.  and  I  refused  to  do 
so,  and  at  ttia*  time  I  predicted  they  were  on 
the  road  to  breaking  up  the 


"  The  «ig**t  widened  to  such  an  extent  that 
Randolph  began  to  qieak  openly  against 
Communist  domination.  I  UMd  to  wander 
how  Randolph  could  be  so  naive  as  to  not 
know  It  was  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion. 

'"Before  the  third  congress  met.  we  got 
wind  that  Bandolph  was  going  V>  rMlgi^  We 
had  Communists  go  to  that  congress  repre- 
senting various  paper  organizations  so  aa  to 
give  them  control  in  voting. 

*"When  Randolph  saw  the  ocmgress  was 
packed    with    Communists.    Randolph    re- ' 
signed  and  walked  out  •  •  *.'     (Pp.  510- 
612.) 

"A.  PhlUp  Randolph  supported  a  Statement 
to  Congrees  Issued  by  the  Amertcan  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism  against  neutraUty 
measuree  as  reported  by  the  Dally  Worker  of 
February  27.  1987  (p.  2).  The  Dally  Worker 
Qf  AprU  22,  1938  (p.  2).  reported  that  A. 
PhUip  Rand<4ph  was  one  of  the  slgnwrs  of  a 
letter  urging  open  hearinga  on  the  neutrality 
act  which  was  sent  to  Congress  under  auq;>i- 
cee  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
DuBocracy.  A.  Philip  Randolph  was  nomi- 
nated aa  a  member  of  the  NatUmal  Labor 
Committee  of  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy  at  the  American  Congress  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  held  la  Washington. 
D.C  January  6-8.  1939.  as  shown  by  the 
pamphlet,  1^  liilllon  •  •  •'  (p.  82).  Let- 
terheada  of  the  China  Aid  Council  of  the 
AoMrtcan  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
dated  liay  18.  19S8.  and  June  11. 1938.  name 
him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  counclL  He  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  Baster  drive  of  the  China  Aid 
Council  of  the  American  League  *  *  *.  as 
shown  by  the  DaUy  Worker  of  April  8,  1938 
(p.  2) .  A  photostatic  copy  of  a  letterhead  of 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  DenuM- 
racy  dated  AprU  6, 1939.  Usted  A.  PhUlp  Ran- 
dolph aa  a  national  sponsor  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  as  subversive  and  Communist,  in 
letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
Deeesaber  4.  1947  and  Sq^tember  21.  1948. 
The  organisation  was  redesignated  by  the 
Attorney  General  AprU  27.  1963.  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10460,  and  included  it 
on  the  AprU  1,  1954.  consolidated  list  of 
organisations  previously  designated.  The 
organisatton  was  cited  previously  by  the  At- 
torney General  as  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization (in  re  Baxvj  Bridges.  May  28, 
1942.  p.  10) .  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Actlvitlee.  In  its  rq;wrt  dated 
Uarch  29.  1944  (p.  63).  dted  the  American 
League  againt-  War  and  Fascism  as  'orga- 
nised at  the  First  UB.  Congress  Against  War 
which  waa  held  in  New  York  City,  Septem- 
ber 29  to  October  1,  19SS.  Four  years  later 
at  Pittsburgh,  November  26-28.  1937,  the 
name  of  the  organlsutlon  waa  changed  to 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy. •  •  •  It  remained  as  completely  under 
the  control  of  Communists  when  the  name 
was  changed  as  it  had  been  before.' 

•The  Attorney  Oeneral  cited  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  in  letters  released  June 
1  and  September  21.  1948;  redesignated  AprU 
27,  1953,  and  included  on  the  AprU  1.  1964. 
consolidated  list.  The  Attorney  General 
cited  the  group  previously  as  established  in 
the  united  States  in  1937  as  sviccessor  to  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism 
'in  an  effort  to  create  public  sentiment  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the 
intereste  of  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  The 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy •  •  •  waa  deelgned  to  conceal  Com- 
munist control,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
tactics  of  the  Commimlst  International' 
(CosfaaasaiONaL  Raooas,  Sept.  24.  1942. 
pp.  768S  and  7684).  The  4>eclal  Committee 
oa  Uh-American  Activities  in  iU  report  of 
January  t.  IMt  (pp.  69-71) .  cited  the  Amsrl- 
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can  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  'the 
largest  of  the  Communist-front  movements 
in  the  United  States.' 

"A  letterhead  of  the  organization.  Com- 
monwealth CoUege,  dated  January  1,  1940. 
listed  A.  Philip  Rahdolph  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee.  He  endorsed 
the  reorganisation  plan  of  Ccanmonwealth 
College,  aa  shown  by  the  August  16.  1937, 
issue  of  Fortnightly,  a  publication  of  the  col- 
lege (p.  3). 

"The  q)eclal  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  Commonwealth  College  as  a 
Communist  enterprise  in  its  repeat  of  March 
29,  1944  (pp.  76  and  167).  The  Att<MTiey 
General  cited  the  Commonwealth  College  as 
Communist  in  a  letter  released  AprU  27. 
1949;  redeeignated  AprU  27,  1963,  and  in- 
cluded on  the  AprU  1,  1964,  consc^ldated  Ust. 
"An  imdated  leaflet  of  the  League  for  Mu- 
tual Aid  listed  A.  Philip  Randotf^  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  that 
organisation.  He  was  a  gueet  of  honor  at 
the  17th  annual  dinner  of  the  League  for 
Ifutiial  Aid  held  Fetouary  1,  1937.  as  shown 
by  New  Masses,  January  26,  1987  (p.  37). 

"The  League  for  Mutual  Aid  was  cited  as 
a  Communist  enterprise  by  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  its  re- 
port of  March  29,  1944  (p.  76) . 

"A.  PhUip  Randolph  was  a  ^ransor  oi  the 
iledical  Bureau  and  North  AmerlccA  Com- 
mittee To  Aid  ^Mnish  Democracy,  as  shown 
by  lettM-heada  of  the  organization  dated 
July  6,  1988,  and  FelMXiary  2,  1939.  The 
D^y  Worker  of  June  3,  1938  (p.  6) ,  repwted 
that  A.  PhiUp  Randolph  was  a  supporter  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Bureau  *  *  *. 

"  In  1937-38,  the  Communist  Party  threw 
Itself  whcdeheartedly  into  the  campaign  for 
support  of  the  Spanish  Loyalist  cause, 
recruiting  men  and  organiring  miUtifarious 
so-caUed  relief  organisations.'  Among  theee 
was  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North  American 
Committee  To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy. 
(Special  C(Hnmlttee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, report  Mar.  29.  1944.  p.  82.) 

"New  Masses  for  October  26,  1937  (p.  11), 
reported  that  A.  Philip  Randolph  was  chair- 
man of  the  National  Negro  Congress.  A. 
PhUlp  Randolph  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Congress,  as  shown  by  the 
DaUy  Worker  of  January  1,  1938  (p.  4).  Jan- 
uary 13,  1938  (p.  8),  AprU  19.  1988  (p.  8), 
and  the  pamphlet.  Second  National  Negro 
Congress,  October  1937.  He  was  president 
est  the  Third  National  Negro  Congress,  as 
reported  by  the  June  1940  issue  of  the  Com- 
munist (p.  648) .  The  ofBcial  proceedings  of 
the  1086  National  Negro  Congrees  (p.  41). 
Usted  A.  PhUlp  Randolph  as  a  member  of  the 
national  executive  couneU  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  spoke  at  a  gathering  of  the  con- 
gress, as  reported  by  the  DaUy  Worker  of 
March  8,  1988  (p.  8).  The  DaUy  Worker 
of  February  16.  1938  (p.  7) .  reported  that  A. 
FhiUp  Rand(4ph  contributed  to  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Negro 
Congress. 

"The  Attorney  Oeneral  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congrees  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist in  letters  released  December  4,  1947, 
and  September  21,  1948;  redesignated  April 
27,  1953,  and  included  on  the  AprU  1,  1964, 
consolidated  list.  The  organization  was 
cited  previously  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  a  Conununist-front  group  (OongebbsIonal 
Recobo.  Sept.  24.  1942,  pp.  7687  and  7688). 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  its  report  of  January  3,  1939 
(p.  81) ,  cited  the  National  NegrotCongress  as 
'the  Communist-front  movement  in  the 
United  States  among  Negroes  •  •   •.' 

"A.  PhUip  Randolph  was  a  consxUtant  of 
the  Panel  on  Citizenship  and  Civil  Lib- 
erties of  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare,  as  shown  by  an  official  report  of 
the  organization,  dated  AprU  19-21,  1942. 
The  call  to  the  second  conference,  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare.  April  14-16, 


1940,  listed  A.  PhUip  Randolph  as  a  spooBor 
of  that  conference. 

The  special  Committee  aa  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p.  147),  cited  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare  as  a  Communist  front 
which  received  money  from  the  Robert  Mar- 
shall Foundation,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  funds  by  which  many  Conununist 
fronts  operate.  The  ComnUttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  its  report  of  June 
12,  1947.  clted-the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  as  a  CommuntBt-front  or- 
ganization 'whlbh  seeks  to  attract  southern 
liberals  on  the  basis  of  its  seeming  inter- 
est in  the  problems  at  the  South'  although 
its  'professed  interest  in  southern  welfare 
is  simply  an  expedient  for  larger  aims  serv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient 
Communist  Party  In  the  United  States.' 

"The  Daily  Worker,  issues  of  March  28, 
1938  (p.  3)  and  AprU  4,  1938  (p.  3),  listed 
A.  Philip  Randolph  as  a  sixinsor  of  the 
World  Touth  Congress.  The  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  183),  cited  the 
World  Youth  Congress  as  a  Communist  con- 
ference held  in  the  simimer  of  1938  at  Vassar 
CoUege. 

"A.  Philip  Randolph  signed  a  petition  of 
the  American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democ- 
racy to  lift  the  arms  embargo  as  shown  by 
the  DaUy  Worker  ta  AprU  8,  1938  (p.  4). 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tiviUes,  in  ito  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p. 
82),  cited  the  American  Friends  of  Spaniish 
Democracy  as  follows:  'In  1937-38,  the  Com- 
munist Party  threw  itself  wholeheartedly 
into  the  campaign  for  the  suj^wrt  of  the 
Spanish  Loyalist  cause,  recriUUng  men  and 
organizing  multifarious  so-caUed  reUef  or- 
ganizations •  •  •  such  as  *  *  *  American 
Friends  of  l^anish  Democracy.' 

"A.  Philip  Randolph  is  listed  as  a  sponsor 
on  a  letterhead  of  the  American  ReUef  Ship 
for  Spain  dated  September  3,  1938.  The 
American  Relief  Ship  for  Spain  was  cited 
as  'one  of  the  several  Communist  Party 
front  enterprises  which  raised  funds  for 
Loyalist  ^ain  (or  rather  raised  funds  for 
the  Communist  end  of  that  civU  war).' 
(Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Report,  Mar.  29.  1944.  p.  102.) 

"The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Youth 
of  the  American  Youth  Congress.  July  1-5, 
1939  (p.  3).  listed  A.  PhlUp  Randolph  as  a 
signer  of  the  caU  to  the  congress. 

"A.  PhlUp  Randolph  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Conference  on  Pan-American  Democracy 
(letterhead,  Nov.  16.  1938).  The  book- 
let. These  Americans  Say.  published  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee  To  Lift  the  Em- 
bargo, named  him  as  a  representative  indi- 
vidual. He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Emergency  Conference  on  Inalien- 
able Rights  (program  of  conference,  Feb. 
12,1940). 

"The  Conference  on  P«ai-American  Democ- 
racy (known  also  as  CouncU  for  Pan-Ameri- 
can Democracy)  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  in  let- 
ters released  June  1  and  September  21,  1948: 
redesignated  AprU  27,  1958,  pxirsuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10460.  The  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Actlvitlee,  in  ita 
report  of  March  29,  1944  (pp.  161  and  164). 
cited  the  organization  as  a  Communist  front 
which  defended  Carlos  Luiz  Prestes.  a  Bra- 
zUlan  Communist  leader  and  former  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist International. 

"The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  its  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(pp.  137  and  138),  cited  the  Coordinating 
Committee  To  Lift  the  (Spanish)  Bknbargo 
as  one  of  a  number  of  front  organisations 
set  up  during  the  Spanish  civU  war  by  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  and 
through  which  the  party  carried  on  a  great 
deal  of  agitation. 


The  Greater  New  York  Bmergeney  Confer- 
ence on  Inalienable  Bi^ts  was  dted  aa  a 
Communist  front  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  Natl<mal  Federation  for  Oonstltntional 
Ubertlea  (qpecial  committee  report,  Mar. 
29, 1944,  pp.  96  and  129) .  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  its  report  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1947  (p.  8),  cited  the  Greater  New 
York  Emergency  Conference  on  InaUenable 
Rights  among  a  •mass  of  organizations' 
which  were  'spawned  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  defending  civil  liberties  in  general, 
but  actuaUy  Intended  to  protect  Communist 
subversion  from  any  penalties  under  the 
law.' 

"A.  PhUip  Randolph  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Danish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  as  shown 
by  the  back  cover  of  a  pamphlet.  Children 
in  Concentration  Camps.  He  signed  the  caU 
to  a  United  May  Day  conference,  aocordmg 
to  the  Daily  Wraker  of  March  17.  1987  (p.  4) . 
An  undated  letterhead  of  the  United  May 
Day  Committee  listed  him  as  chairman. 

"The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvlties  cited  the  Spanish  Refugee  Cam- 
paign aa  a  Communist-front  organisation 
(report.  Jan.  3,  1940.  p.  9). 

"The  United  May  Day  conference  was  dted 
as  'engineered  by  the  Communist  Party  for 
its  1937  May  Day  demonstraticms'  and  also 
organised  by  the  party  in  1938  (qiedal  com- 
mittee report.  Mar.  29.  1944,  pp.  124  and 
139). 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  dted  the  United 
May  Day  Committee  as  subversive  and 
among  the  affiliates  and  committees  of  the 
Communist  Party,  XJJBJl,  which  aeelci  to 
alter  the  form  oi  government  of  the  United 
States  by  unconstituticmal  means.'  (Letter 
released  December  4, 1947;  redesignated  AprU 
27,  1953,  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1,  1964. 
consolidated  list.) 

"The  DaUy  Worker  of  January  28,  1937 
(p.  3).  announced  that  A.  PhUlp  Randolph 
waa  schediiled  to  speak  at  the  Southern 
Negro  Youth  Congreas,  Richmond,  Va.,  Fd>- 
ruary  12-14.  The  People  Versus  H.C1..' 
listed  him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Ctmsumers 
National  Federation.  He  was  ahown  aa  a 
sponsor  <a  the  PubUc  Use  of  Arts  Commit- 
tee on  an  undated  letterhead  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

"The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  was 
dted  as  subversive  and  among  the  affiliates 
and  coounlttees  of  the  Communist  Party. 
TJJBJi..  which  seeks  to  alter  the  form  of 
government  of  the  United  Statea  by  uncon- 
stitutional meana.  (Attorney  Oeneral.  let- 
ter released  December  4,  1947;  redesignated 
AivU  27. 1953,  and  Induded  on  AprU  1. 1954, 
conaoUdated  list.)  The  special  Oommlttee 
on  Un-American  Actiritles,  in  its  report  of 
January  3,  1940  (p.  9).  dted  the  Southern 
Negro  Youth  Congrees  as  a  Oommnntst-front 
organization.  The  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican AcUvitiee,  in  its  report  of  AprU  17. 
1947  (p.  14) .  cited  the  Southern  Negro  Youth 
Congress  aa  'surreptitiously  controlled'  by 
the  Young  Communist  League. 

"The  Consvuners  National  Federation  waa 
dted  as  a  Commxmlst-front  group  by  the 
special  conunlttee  in  its  report  of  March  29, 
1944  (p.  156). 

"Public  Use  of  the  Arts  ComnUttee  was 
cited  aa  a  Communiat  front  by  the  spedal 
committee  in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p.  112)."  

"Twnvuir  IS.  1966. 
"Subject:  L.  Pearl  Mltchdl,  national  vice 
president,  NAACP,  1961. 
"The  pubUc  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  followtng  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  tndlTldnal. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeentlng  the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  fint^ingn  of  this  committee.  It  ahould  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  U  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathiser,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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of  iMurU  18.  1986  (p.  8). 
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'•FoKUAaT  13.  1956. 
W.  J.  Walla,  national  Tloe 
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faira  contained  tbe  signature  of  Bishop  W.  J. 
WaUs.  according  to  tbe  DaUy  Worker  of  June 
6.  1960  (p.  4).  The  Attorney  General  dted 
the  council  sa  subverslva  aad  Communist 
(presa  releaaes  of  December  4, 1947.  and  Sep- 
tember 21.  1948;  also  consoUdated  list  of 
AprU  1.  1954). 

"Bishop  WsUs  also  signed  a  statement  oi 
the  National  Committee  To  Defeat  the 
Uundt  (antl-Commimist)  Bill,  according  to 
tbe  Dally  Worker  of  AprU  3. 1960  (p.  4) .  The 
national  committee  •  •  •  was  cited  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  'a 
registered  lobbying  organization  which  has 
carried  out  the  obJecUves  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  its  light  against  antisubversive  leg- 
islation' (report  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  AcUvlUes  on  the  National  Com- 
mittee To  Defeat  the  Mvmdt  Bill,  released 
December  7,  1950). 

"Identified  as  seo^tary  of  the  board  or 
bishops.  A^fg  Zlon  Church.  Bishop  W.  J. 
Walls  was  named  as  having  endorsed  the 
World  Peace  Appeal  (undated  leaflet  received 
by  the  committee  Septemb«  11.  1960).  and 
the  Daily  Worker  of  August  14.  1950  (p.  2) . 
The  World  Peace  Appeal  was  cited  as  a  peti- 
tion CMnpalgn  laimcbed  by  the  Permanent 
Committee  <tf  the  World  Peace  Congress  at 
lU  meeting  in  Stockholm.  March  16-19. 1960: 
as  having  'received  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  every  section  of  the  International  Com- 
mtuiist  hierarchy";  as  having  been  lauded  in 
the  Communist  press,  putting  'every  indi- 
vidual Communist  on  notice  that  he  "has  tbe 
duty  to  rise  to  thU  appeal-  •;  and  as  having 
'received  the  oOclal  endorsement  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  UJS^Jt.  •  •  •'  (report 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
on  the  Communist  Peace  Offensive.  April  1, 

1961). 

"Bishop  Wans  was  one  of  the  sponsors  « 
the  American  Sponsoring  Ccmmilttee  for  Rep- 
resentation at  the  World  Peace  Congress,  as 
shown  on  a  mimeographed  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  I960;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  World 
Peace  Congress,  as  shown  in  tbe  Daily  Work- 
er of  November  7.  1960  (p.  2) ;  he  signed  a 
protest  made  by  the  American  Sponsoring 
Committee  for  Representation  at  the  World 
Peace  Congress  (Daily  People's  World  of 
Nov.  20,  1980.  p.  2).  The  protest  was  made 
against  exclusion  by  the  British  Ooverament 
of  more  tban  60  Americans,  five-sixths 
of  tbe  UJB.  ddegatlon  to  the  World 
Peace  Congress.  In  tbe  latter  two  sources, 
he  was  ktentilled  as  secretary  of  the  board 
ot  blBbops  of  AJCJE.  Zlon  Church. 

"The  Wo«ld  Peace  Congress  was  cited  as  a 
communist  front  among  the  "peace  confer- 
ences' which  •have  been  organised  under 
Communist  Initiative  la  various  countries 
tbron^out  tbe  world  as  part  of  a  campaign 
against  the  North  Atlantfe  Defense  Pact* 
(report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  dated  Apm  J.  1961) . 

"According  to  tbe  DaUy  Worker  of  October 
28.  1949  (p.  2),  Bishop  W.  J.  Walls,  of  Chi- 
cago, endorsed  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  Com- 
munist, and  urged  bis  reelection  to  the  New 
York  City  Council.  Benjamin  J.  Davis  was 
1  ot  the  11  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
ontrlal." 


dated  ApcU  27,  1938,  on  a  letterhead  dated 
January  1940,  and  in  the  call  to  the  third  an- 
nual conference.  The  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Porelgn  Bom  was  cited  as 
subversive  and  communist  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  tbe  United  Stotes  (letters  to  Loyr 
alty  Review  Board,  released  June  1  and  Sep- 
tember 21. 1948;  also  Indudedin  consoUdated 
list  released  AprU  1.  1964).  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  organization  as  'one  of  the  oldest  auxlU- 
arles  of  the  CommvuUst  Party  in  the  United 
Stotes'  (report.  March  29.  1944.  p.  166;  also 
cited  m  report,  June  25,  1942,  p.  13) . 

"In  a  buUetin.  Spot  News  (p.  1),  John 
Haynea  Holmea  was  Usted  as  a  sponscur  of  the 
American  Committee  To  Save  Refugees, 
which  was  cited  as  a  Communist  front  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
Uvltiee.  report.  March  29.  1944  (ppa.  49.  112. 
129.133,138.167.180). 

"A  letterhead  dated  November  18.  1936, 
showed  John  Haynes  Hidmes  to  be  a  mem- 
bw  of  the  general  committee  of  the  medical 
bureau.  American  Friends  of  Spsnlsb  Democ- 
racy. -New  Masses'  (January  6.  1987.  p.  81) 
also  listed  John  Haynes  Holmes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  committee  of  that  orga- 
nisation. 'In  1937-38.  the  Communist  Party 
threw  itself  wholeheartedly  into  the  cam- 
paign for  the  auppart  ot  the  ^;>anlsh  Ix>y- 
alist  cause,  recruiting  men  and  organizing 
multifarious  so-oaUed  r^ief  organlaa- 
tftons  *  *  *  such  aa  *  *  *  Ankerloan  Ftiends  of 
Spanish  Democracy'  (special  committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  report,  March  29. 
1944.  p.  88). 

"The  Dally  Worker  (January  11. 1937,  p.- 9) 
reported  that  John  Haynes  Holmes  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  New  York  City  Conference 
Against  War  and  Fascism.  Th»  DaUy  Work- 
er (February  28.  1938.  p.  2)  reported  that  he 
signed  a  letter  which  was  qwnsored  by  the 
American  League  for  Peace  aad  Democracy. 
A  contribution  from  him  ^ipeared  in  Fight 
(September  1986.  p.  2) .  a  magwrine  published 
by  the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism:  be  was  identiflsd  as  minister.  Com- 
munity Church,  New  York.  The  foUowing 
iB  quoted  from  aa  editorial  comment  on  the 
article: 

"  'In  a  recent  awmoa  Dr.  Holmes  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  unity  of  Christians  aad 
Communists  la  opposltioa  to  tbe  forces  of 
reaotloa  drlvlag  toward  war  aad  fascism,  aad 
la  struggle  for  tbe  adilsvemsnt  of  a  better 
world  baaed  on  torotbettaood  and  cooperation 


l«i) 


to  the  Uhited  Nations,  diaftsd 
by  the  CouncU  on  African  Af- 


"FxsauAaT  13. 1956. 
"Stibject:  John  Haynes  Holmes,  national  vice 
president,  NAACP,  1964-61. 

"The  public  records,  flies,  and  pubUcations 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowlng  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  rep<»t  should  not  be  construed  as  r^- 
resentlng  the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  flT»rting«  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarUy 
a  Commimist.  a  Ccnnmnnlst  sympathiser, 
or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

"Rev.  John  Haynec  Holmes  was  shown  to  be 
a  member  of  tbe  advisory  board  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Bom  <m  a  letterhead  of  the  orgnnlzatlon 


'  'If  cburchmea  wUl  uaite  with  Commu- 
nists. Socialists,  trads  unionists,  and  every- 
one else  opposed  to  war  and  fasetam.  our 
forces  will  be  tremendously  strengtheiwl, 
and  war  aad  fascism  wiU  not  be  laevltable. 
Already  tbe  Americaa  League  Agalast  War 
and  Vtecism  has  brought  together  la  Its 
ranks  people  of  diverse  poUttcal  and  re- 
ligious beliefs,  Uberals.  radicals,  and  revolu- 
tionists, of  aU  races  and  creeds  *  *  *. 

"  "The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  waa  organised  at  the  Firat  United 
Statea  Congress  AgalnH  War  which  was  held 
in  New  York  City.  September  29  to  October 
1,  1933.  Four  years  later  at  Pittsburgh.  No- 
vember 26-28.  1987,  the  name  of  the  organi- 
zation waa  changed  to  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy.  There  was.  how- 
ever, no  fundamental  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  organization.  It  remained  as  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  Communists 
when  the  nanw  was  changed  as  it  had  been 
before'  (special  committee  report.  Mar. 
29,  1944.  p.  63;  also  cited  in  reports.  Jan. 
3,  1939.  pp.  69  and  121;  Jan.  3.  1940.  p.  10: 
Jxme  26.  1942.  p.  14) .  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  dted  the  league  as 
subversive  and  Communist  (letters  to  iMjr 
alty  Review  Board,  released  Dec.  4.  1947, 
and  Sept.  21,  1948;  also  Induded  In 
consolidated  list  released  Apr.  1, 19M).  The 
Attorney  General  dted  It  as  a  'Communist- 
front   Organisation,'  la  re  Harry  Bridges, 
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May  28.  1942  (p.  10)  and  said  it  was  'estab- 
lished In  the  United  States  In  an  effort  to 
create  pubUo  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  for- 
eign pdley  adapted  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union*  (OoMaasssiOHAL  Baooso.  Sept. 
24.  1942.  p.  7688). 

"The  DaUy  Worker  (S^t.  24.  1940.  p. 
5)  reported  that  an  open  letter  sptmsored  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  demanding  discharge 
of  Communist  Party  defendants  in  Fulton 
and  Livingston  Counties,  was  signed  by  John 
Haynes  Holmes. 

"The  DaUy  Worker  of  February  13. 1937  (p. 
2),  reported  that  'aroused  by  the  Faaclst 
tactics  displayed  by  the  BrasUlan  Govern- 
ment in  its  treatment  of  hundreds  of  p<dlti- 
cal  prisoners  held  without  trial  since  Novem- 
ber 1986.  outstanding  among  them  Lulz 
Carloe  Prestes,  leculer  of  the  Uberation  move- 
ment of  the  Brazilian  people,  and  Arthur 
Ewert,  ex-deputy  in  the  German  Reichstag, 
outstanding  Americana  have  signed  their 
names  to  a  cable  of  protest  forwarded  to 
President  Vargas  of  BrazU.'  Among  those 
named  as  signers  was  Dr.  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Commiinlty  Church.  A  letterhead 
dated  November  18.  1938,  of  the  conference 
on  Pan  American  Democracy,  listed  John 
Haynes  Holmee  as  a  sponsor.  The  Attorney 
General  dted  this  organization  as  subversive 
and  Communist  (lettera  to  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  J\me  1  and  Sept.  21. 
1948;  also  Induded  in  consolidated  Ust  re- 
leased i^r.  1,  1954) .  Ilie  special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the  organi- 
zation as  a  Communist  front  which  defended 
Carloe  Lulz  Prestes,  a  BrazUlan  Communist 
leader  and  former  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Communist  International 
(report.  Mar.  29.  1944.  pp.  161  and  164;  also 
cited  in  report.  June  25.  1942.  p.  18) . 

"The  DaUy  Worker  of  February  13. 1939  (p. 
2).  reported  that  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
was  a  member  of  the  Descendants  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  DaUy  Worker 
(Jan.  21,  1938.  p.  2),  also  referred  to  him 
as  a  q;>onsor  and  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  that  organization.  A  pamphlet. 
Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution 
(back  page),  listed  him  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  organization.  The 
special  committee  (report.  June  25,  1942,  pp. 
18  axul  19)  dted  the  Descendants  of  the 
American  Revolution  as  'a  Communist-front 
organization  set  up  as  a  radical  imitation  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  descendants  have  unifonnly  adhered  to 
the  line  of  the  Communist  Party.  •  •  •  The 
educational  director  •  •  •  is  one  Howard 
Solzam.  an  instructor  at  the  Communist 
Party's  Workers  School  in  New  York.' 

"A   program  of  the  conference    (Fdmi- 
ary  12,  1940).  named  John  Haynes  Bobnas 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  Greater  New  York  Emer- 
gency   Conference    on    Inalienable    Rights. 
This  conference   was  cited  by  the   special 
Committee  oa  Un-American  Activitiea  as  a 
Communist  front  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  (report.  March  29.  1944.  pp.  96  and 
129) .    It  was  also  dted  by  the  congreesional 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (re- 
port No.  1116.  September  2,  1947,  p.  3). 
"An    open    letter    to    the    US.    Senate, 
'    Initiated  and   distributed  by  the  National 
Emergency      Conference      for      Democratic 
Rights,    in    protest    of    the    Dempsey    de- 
portotion  blU  and  the  McConnack  rider  at- 
tached  to   the  Walter   espionage   bill,   was 
signed  by  the  Reverend  John  Haynes  Holmes 
(photostot  of  open  letter).    'It  wUl  be  re- 
membered that  dvuing  the  days  of  the  in- 
famous Soviet-Nazi  Pact,  the  Communists 
built  protective  organizations  known  as  tbe 
National    Emergency    Conference,   the    Na- 
tional Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic 
Rights,  which  culminated  ta  the  National 
Federation     for     Constitutional     Liberties' 
(Ccnunittee  on  Un-American  Activities,  re- 
!)ort  No.   1116,  September  2,  1947,  p.  U). 


Tbe  special  committee  cited  the  National 
Xmergenoy  Conference  *  *  *  as  a  Commu- 
nist front  In  the  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(pp.  48  aad  102). 

"Tbe  DaUy  Worker  of  Febniary  8,  1930  (p. 
7).  reptxied  that  John  Haynes  Holmes  was 
contributor  to  a  booklet  published  by  the 
League  of  American  Writers.  The  league  was 
cited  as  a  Communist-front  organization 
In  three  reports  of  the  special  committee 
(report.  January  3,  1940.  p.  9;  Jtwc  25.  1042, 
p.  19:  March  29.  1944.  p.  48) .  It  was  dted  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  the  Attorney 
General  (letters  to  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  June  1.  and  September  21, 1948;  also 
Included  In  consolidated  list  released  AprU  1. 
1954).  Previously,  the  Attorney  General 
(CoM(»ESSioNAL  RxcoBO.  September  24.  1942. 
pp.  7685  and  7686)  stoted  that  the  overt 
activities  of  the  league  leave  Uttle  doubt  of 
Its  Commimlst  control.' 

"An  undated  letterhead  Usted  John  Haynes 
Holmes  as  a  sponsor  of  the  New  York  Tom 
Mooney  Committee,  which  was  cited  as  a 
CoDuniuilst  front  by  the  special  committee 
(report.  March  29. 1944.  p.  154) . 

"An  undated  leaflet  published  by  the  Cltl- 
sens'  Committee  To  Ftee  Earl  Browder  named 
Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes.  Community 
Church.  New  York  City,  among  those  who 
appealed  to  President  Roosevelt  for  Justice 
in  the  Browder  case.  The  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee TO  Free  Earl  Browder  was  cited  as  Com- 
mxinlst  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  (Con- 
CSEBSIONAL  RzcoBO,  September  24.  1942,  p. 
7687;  letter  to  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
i^;>ril  27,  1949;  also  included  in  consolidated 
list  released  AprU  1,  1954).  'When  Earl 
Browder  (then  general  secretary.  Communist 
Party)  was  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary  serving 
a  sentence  Involving  his  fraudiUent  pass- 
ports, the  Communist  Party's  front  which 
agitated  for  his  release  was  known  as  the 
Citizens'  Committee  To  Free  Earl  Browder 
*  *  *'  (special  committee  report,  March  29, 
1944). 

"Soviet  Russia  Today  for  December  1933 
(p.  17)  listed  John  Haynea  Holmes  among  the 
endorsers  of  the  National  Committee,  Friends 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  entitled 
'Welcome.  "Land  of  Soviets"  Moscow-New 
York  1929'  listed  John  Haynes  Holmes  as  a 
member  of  the  Reception  Committee  for  the 
Soviet  Flyers.  The  Attorney  General  dted 
mends  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  as  Communist 
(letters  to  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
December  4,  1947,  Jime  1  and  September  21, 
1948;  also  Induded  in  consolidated  Ust  re- 
leased AprU  1,  1954).  The  special  oonmiit- 
tee  cited  it  as  'one  of  the  most  open  Com- 
munist fronts  in  the  United  States'  whose 
purpose  'is  to  propagandize  for  and  defend 
Russia  and  its  system  of  government'  (re- 
port, January  3, 1939.  p.  78) . 

"Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
was  shown  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Mid-Cen- 
tury Conference  for  Peace  on  the  caU  to 
that  conference.  Tbit  conference  was  dted 
by  this  committee  at  a  meeting  held  In  Chi- 
cago. May  29  and  30,  1950.  by  the  Committee 
for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  as  having  been  'aimed  at  assembUng  as 
many  guUlble  persons  as  possible  under 
Communist  direction  and  turning  them  Into 
a  vast  sounding  board  for  Conununlst  propa- 
ganda' (report  378.  AprU  25,  1961,  p.  68) . 

"A  letterhead  dated  March  16,  1937,  listed 
John  Haynes  Holmes  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Pec^le's  Committee  Against  Hearst, 
cited  by  the  special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  as  a  subddlary  organisation 
of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy, which  was  described  on  page  9  of  this 
report  (report,  June  95,  1949,  p.  16). 

"A  letterhead  dated  Mardi  20,  1996.  Usted 
Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  as  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  Russian  Recoastra&* 
tlon  Farms,  Inc.,  dted  by  the  spedal  com- 
mittee as  a  Communist  enterprise  which  was 
directed  by  Harold  Ware,  son  of  the  well- 


knowa  Conununlst  XUa  Reeve  Bloor  (report. 
March29. 1944.P.  76). 

"New  Masses  for  Maidx  91.  1986  (p.  2) 
named  John  Haynes  Hotanes  as  a  msmbwr  of 
the  League  for  Mutual  Aid.  dtsd  as  a  Com- 
munist enterprise  by  the  Qcolal  oonunlttee 
(report,  March  29.  1944.  p.  76). 

"According  to  tbe  DaUy  Worker  of  Febmsry 
16,  1958  (p.  16)  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
signed  a  statement  to  the  mayor  and  dty 
councU  in  behalf  of  Simon  Gerson.  a  Com- 
munist. An  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Times  (Febriwry  19,  1948,  p.  18),  listed  him 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Citizens  Committee  to 
Defend  Representative  Government,  sup- 
porting the  seating  of  Gerson. 

"The  foUowing  was  reported  In  the  DaUy 
Worker  on  September  22,  1948  (p.  5) : 
'Prof.  Ralph  Barton  Perry  of  Harvard 
University  released  yesterday  tbe  names  of 
93  prominent  educators,  churchmen,  and 
individuals  in  other  cultural  fields,  who  have 
formed  a  committee  of  welcome  for  the  Very 
Reverend  Hewlett  Johnson,  DJD..  dean  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  Dean  Johnson  had 
been  invited  to  visit  the  United  Stotes  by 
the  National  CouncU  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship  for  a  countrywide  tour  under  Its 
auspices.  A  visa  was  refused  him  oa  the 
ground  that  the  sponsoring  organization 
was  on  the  Attorney  General's  Ust.  The 
Committee  of  Welcome  had  extended  to 
Dean  Johnson  an  Invitotion  to  come  to  the 
United  Stotes  under  Its  Independent  au^lce 
in  November  and  December  of  this  year  and 
to  q;>eak  at  pubUc  gatherings.'  The  article 
named  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmea,  minister, 
the  Community  Church,  New  York,  among 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

"The  National  CouncU  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship  was  dted  aa  subversive  and  Com- 
mimlst by  the  Attorney  General  (letters  to 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4. 
1947  and  September  21.  1948;  also  included 
in  consolidated  list  released  AprU  1.  1964). 
The  special  committee  dted  the  National 
CouncU  ♦  •  •  as  'the  Communist  Party's 
principal  fnmt  for  aU  things  Russian'  (re- 
port. March  29.  1944.  p.  166) . 

"The  DaUy  Worker  of  February  19.  1961 
(p.  2).  reported  that  Rev.  John  Haynee 
CT/^imA«  was  a  aigner  of  a  stotement  addressert 
to  the  Attorney  General,  urging  withdrawal 
of  contempt  of  Congress  proceedings  against 
a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  indicted 
for  refusing  to  answer  qiMStions  before  con- 
gressional committees. 

"The  Daily  People's  World  of  August  1. 1961 
(p.  2).  reported  that  the  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  endorsed  a  stotement  attacking  the 
Smith  Act.  which  was  anti-Communist  legis- 
lation. It  was  rep<vted  In  tbe  DaUy  Wc»iter 
of  January  15,  1953  (p.  8) ,  that  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  minister-emeritus,  tbe  Com- 
munity Church  of  New  Yo*.  signed  a  letter 
to  President  Trtunan  asking  for  amnesty  for 
11  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  arrested 
under  the  Smith  Act. 

"In  testimony  before  this  committee  on 
July  7.  1953,  Benjamin  Gltlow.  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  said:  'Before 
the  creation  of  the  front  organizations,  the 
ministers  who  carried  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  collaborated  with  it 
were  limited  in  nmnbers.  Tbe  outstanding 
ones  among  them  were  •  •  •  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes  •  •  •'  (Communist  Activi- 
ties in  the  New  York  Area,  p.  9077). 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  January  1,  1953  (p. 
1),  reported  that  Rev.  John  Haynea  Holmes 
signed  a  petition  tor  demency  for  tbe  Rosen- 
bergs. The  same  newspaper  on  January  IS, 
1963  (p.  2) .  published  a  list  of  'tb»  clergymen 
of  various  faiths  and  other  reUgious  leaders 
who  have  urg6^  President  Traman  to  uss 
his  power  of  demency  to  save  tbe  Uvss  of 
Ethel  and  Juflbs  Rosenberg.*  Ibe  name  of 
Dr.  John  Haynes  Bcdmes,  New  York,  ap- 
peared on  the  list.  Tbe  Bossnbergs  had 
been  convicted  of  con^lracy  to  commit 
espionage  and  sentenced  to  dsatb." 
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consolidated  list.  The  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  ActiTlties.  In  its  report  at 
March  29,  1944  (p.  165).  cited  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Bom  as  'one  of  the  oldest  auziliaries  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  United  States.' 

"Dr.  Imes  contributed  to  Fight  magazine, 
ol&cial  organ  of  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism  (Fight  for  August 
1936.  p.  4):  he  was  chairman  of  a  rally  of 
the  American  League  which  was  held  in 
Harlem  (Fight  for  September  1935,  p.  14); 
he  sptAe  at  the  National  People's  Committee 
Against  Hearst  of  the  American  League 
(Daily  Worker.  Oct.  21.  1936,  p.  4):  he 
supported  a  statement  of  the  league,  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States  Congress  (Daily 
Worker.  Feb.  27.  1937,  p.  2);  he  was  a 
membw  of  the  National  People's  Committee 
Against  Hearst  (letterhead  of  Mar.  16, 
1937) :  he  spoke  in  New  Tork  City  at  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  American  League  and  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  the  Chinese  People  (Dally 
Worker,  Sept.  23,  1937,  p.  2):  and  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  China  Aid  Council 
of  the  American  League,  as  shown  on  a  let- 
terhead of  the  council  dated  Blay  18,  1938. 
As  shown  by  the  Dally  Worker  of  April  6, 
1937  (p.  5).  Rev.  William  Lloyd  Imes,  pastor, 
St.  James  Presbyterian  Church,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  of  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism,  April  6,  1937,  New 
Tork  City. 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  as  sub- 
verdve  and  Communist  in  letters  released 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21,  1948: 
redeeignated  April  27,  1953,  and  included  on 
the  April  1.  1954,  consolidated  list.  The  or- 
ganization was  cited  previously  by  the  At- 
torney General  as  a  'Communist-front  or- 
ganiaatlcm'  (In  re  Harry  Bridges,  May  28. 
1942.  p.  10):  and  'established  in  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  create  public  senti- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted 
to  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union'  (Con- 
<asssiOMAL  Recoko,  Sept.  24,  1942,  p. 
7683) .  The  q>ecial  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican ActlvltleB.  in  its  report  of  Bfarch  29. 
1944  (p.  53),  cited  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism  as  'completely  un- 
der the  control  of  Communists.' 

"A  letterhead  dated  November  3, 1937,  lists 
William  Lloyd  Imes  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee.  People's  Con- 
gress for  Democracy  and  Peace;  he  sponsored 
the  Boycott  Japanese  Goods  Conference  of 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy. February  5.  1938  (Daily  Worker,  Jan. 
11,  1938,  p.  2);  he  signed  a  letter  of  the 
American  League,  as  was  shown  in  the  Dally 
Worker  of  February  23.  1938  (p.  2) ;  he  signed 
a  statement  of  the  league  concerning  the 
international  dtuatlon  (New  Masses,  Mar. 
16.  1938.  p.  19) :  a  letterhead  of  the  New  York 
City  division  of  the  American  League  named 
him  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  as  of 
that  date  (Sept.  32.  1938);  a  letterhead 
of  the  City  Executive  Committee,  New  York 
City  divldon,  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  dated  September  26.  1938. 
contained  the  name  of  the  Reverend  William 
Lloyd  Imes  in  the^llst  of  members  of  the 
advisory  bocurd;  he  endorsed  the  American 
Congress  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  January 
6-8,  1939,  in  New  York  City,  as  shown  on  a 
letterhJead  dated  December  7.  1938.  A  letter- 
head of  the  New  Y(x-k  City  division.  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  dated 
March  21.  1930,  listed  him  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  league.  A  letterhead 
oi  the  Baltimore  divldon,  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  dated  May  18,  1939, 
contained  the  name  of  Dr.  Imes  in  the  list 
of  numbers  of  the  national  committee;  a 
letterhead  of  ttxe  league,  dated  July  12.  1939, 
furnished  the  same  information,  and  also  a 
pamphlet  enUtled  '7^  MUUon  •  •  *.'  which 
was  published  by  the  league. 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  ss  subver- 
dve  and  Communist  In  letters  released  June 


1  and  September  31,  1946;  redesignated 
April  37.  1953,  and  Induded  on  the  i^nil  1. 
1954.  consolidated  list.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cited  the  organization  previously  as 
established  In  the  United  States  in  1937  as 
successor  to  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism  'In  an  effort  to  create  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  behalf  oi  a- foreign  policy 
adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union' 
(CoNGRZssioNAL  RECORD,  Sept.  24,  1942,  pp. 
7683  and  7684).  The  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  its  report  of 
January  3,  1939  (pp.  69-71) ,  cited  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  'the 
largest  of  the  Communist  front  movements 
in  the  United  States.' 

"The  Daily  Worker  of  August  13,  1940  (p. 
5) .  named  Dr.  Imes  as  one  who  endorsed  Uie 
Emergency  Peace  Mobilization;  he  was  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Greater  New  Ywk 
Committee  of  the  Emergency  Peace  Mobiliza- 
tion, as  shown  on  an  undated  letterhead. 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Emergency 
Peace  Mobilization  as  follows:  The  Ameri- 
can Peace  Mobilization  was  formally  founded 
at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  at  the  end  of  August 
1940,  known  as  the  Emergency  Peace  Mobili- 
zation' (CoNGSKssiONAL  RzoosD,  Sept.  24, 
1942,  p.  7684).  The  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  its  report  of  March 
29,  1944.  cited  the  Emergency  Peace  Mobili- 
zation as  a  Communist  front  which  came 
forth,  after  StoUn  signed  his  pact  with  Hit- 
ler, to  expose  the  national  defense  iHx>gram. 
lend-lease,  conscription,  and  other  American 
'warmongering'  efforts.  It  Immediately  pre- 
ceded the  American  Peace  Mobilization  In 
1940. 

"Dr.  Imes  sponsored  the  Conference  on 
Constitutional  Liberties  In  America,  as 
shown  on  the  call  to  the  conference.  June 
7,  1940;  he  signed  a  letter  of  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties,  ad- 
dressed to  Attorney  General  Jackson,  in  de- 
fense of  ballot  rights  of  minority  parties 
(Daily  Worker,  Sept.  24,  1940,  p.  1);  he 
signed  a  statement  of  the  federation,  oppos- 
ing use  of  injiinctions  in  labor  disputes,  ao- 
cordlng  to  an  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  1,  1946.  in 
which  source  he  was  identified  as  president 
of  Knoxville  College. 

"The  special  Committee  on  Un-AmeiicaxC 
Activities  cited  the  Conference  on  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  in  America  ss  'an  Important 
part  of  the  solar  system  of  the  Communist 
Party's  front  organizations'  (Report,  Mar 
29,  1944,  p.  102) .  The  Attorney  General  cited 
the  conference  as  one  as  a  result  of  which 
was  established  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Lil>erties  (CoNoasasiONAL 
Rxcoao,  September  24,  1942.  p.  7687) . 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  as 
subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  re- 
leased December  4.  1947.  and  September  21-^ 
1948;  rededgned  April  27.  1953,  and  in- 
cluded on  the  April  1.  1954,  consolidated  list. 
The  Attorney  General  cited  the  organization 
previously  as  'part  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
solar  s3rstem  of  organizations,  ostensibly 
having  no  connection  with  the  Communist 
Party,  by  which  Ccnnmunists  attempt  to 
create  sympathizers  and  supporters  of  their 
program  *  *  *'  (CoNoazssioNAL  Rxcoho, 
Sept.  24,  1942,  p.  7687).  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  50),  cited  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  as  'one  of  the  viciously  subverdve 
organizations  of  the  CommunlEt  Party.' 

"Dr.  Imes  signed  an  open  letter  of  the 
National  Emergency  Conference  for  Demo- 
cratic Rights  (DaUy  Worker,  May  13.  1040. 
pp.  1  and  5) ;  he  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Conference  on  Pan-American  Democracy, 
as  shown  on  a  letterhead  of  that  group  dated 
November  16,  1938. 

"The  National  Emergency  Conference  for 
Democratic  Rights  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  organissation  by  the  special  committee 
in  its  report  of  March  29.  1944  (pp.  48  and 
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102).  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  its  report  of  September  2.  1947 
(p.  12).  cited  the  National  Emergency  Con- 
ference for  Democratic  Rights  as  follows: 
'It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  days 
of  the  Infamous  Soviet-Nad  pact,  the  Com- 
munists built  protective  organizations  known 
as  the  Nstional  Emergency  Conference,  the 
National  Emergency  Conference  for  Demo- 
cratic Rights,  which  culminated  in  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties.' 

."The  Conference  on  Pan-American  Democ- 
racy (known  also  as  Council  for  Pan-Ameri- 
can Democracy)  was  cited  as  subverdve  and 
Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
letters  released  J\me  1  and  September  21. 
1948;  redesignated  AprU  27.  1953.  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  No.  10450.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in 
its  report  of  March  29.  1944  (pp.  161  and 
164) .  cited  the  Conference  on  Pan-American 
Democracy  as  a  Communist  front  which 
defended  Carlos  Luiz  Prestes.  a  Brazilian 
Communist  leader  and  former  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
International. 

"Dr.  Imes  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Emergency  Conference  on 
Inalienable  Rights,  as  shown  on  the  program 
of  the  conference.  February  12.  1940.  He 
spoke  before  the  American  Youth  Congress 
(Ddly  Worker,  Jan.  29,  1938,  p.  8);  and 
endorsed  the  American  Youth  Act,  as  shown 
on  a  press  release  of  the  American  Youth 
Congress. 

"The  spedal  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  m  its  March  29,  1944,  report  (pp. 
96  and  120),  cited  the  Greater  New  York 
Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable  Rights 
as  a  Communist  front  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties.  The  organization  was  dted 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
(report.  Sept.  2,  1947,  p.  8),  as  among  a 
•maze  of  organizations'  which  were  'spawned 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  defending  dvll 
liberties  In  general  but  actually  Intended  to 
protect  Communist  subversion  from  any  pen- 
dtles  under  the  law.' 

"The  American  Youth  Congress  was  cited 
as  subverdve  and  Communist  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  letters  released  December  4. 
1947,  and  September  21.  1948:  redesignated 
April  27.  1953.  and  included  on  the  April  1. 
1954,  consolidated  list.  The  group  was  dted 
previously  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
'originated  in  1934  and  •  •  *  has  been  con- 
trolled by  Communists  and  manipulated  by 
them  to  Influence  the  thought  of  Amertean 
youth'  (CoHORxasiONAL  Recokb.  September 
24.  1942.  p.  7685).  The  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  in  Its  report  of 
June  26,  1942  (p.  16).  dted  the  American 
Youth  Congress  as  'one  of  the  prlndpal 
fronts  of  the  Communist  Party*  and  'promi- 
nently identlfled  with  the  White  House 
picket    line  •  •  ••' 

"According  to  the  proceedings  and  report, 
and  to  'Bqual  Justice'  for  July  1939,  he  sent 
greetings  to  the  National  Conference  of  the 
International  Labor  Defense.  He  signed  a 
letter  to  President  Rooeevelt,  defending  the 
publication.  New  Masses  (issue  of  April  2, 
1940.  p.  21). 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense  as  subverdve  and  Com- 
munist in  letters  released  June  1  and  Sep- 
tember 21.  1948;  redesignated  AprU  27.  1963, 
and  included  (m  the  April  1. 1964,  consolidat- 
ed list.  The  group  was  cited  previously  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  the  'legal  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party*  (CONOoasioirAL  Racoan, 
Sept.  24, 1942.  p.  7686) .  The  spedal  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  In  ita  report 
of  January  3,  1939  (pp.  75-78).  dted  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Defense  as  the  legal  de- 
'  fense  arm  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States.' 

"New  Masses  was  dted  as  a  'Communist 
periodical'  by  the  Attorney  General   (Ooir- 


cazflBioifAX.  Rbood,  Sept.  34.  1942.  p.  7683). 
The  q>ecial  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvitles.  in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (pp. 
48  and  75) .  cited  New  Masses  as  a  'nationally 
circulated  weekly  Journal  of  the  Communist 
Party  •  •  •.'"         

"FcutUAST  13, 1956. 
"Subject:  Dr.  W.  Montague  Cobb,  chairman 
of     the     national     health     committee, 
NAACP.  1954. 

"The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Commvmist.  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"According  to  the  Bookshopper  for  July 
1948  (p.  2),  Montague  Cobb,  professor,  How- 
ard Univerdty,  lectured  at  a  membership 
meeting  in  January  1948  of  the  Washington 
Cooperative  Bookshop,  916  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
found  that  'evidence  of  Commxmlst  pene- 
tration or  control  (of  the  Washington  Co- 
operative Bookshop!  is  refiected  in  the  fol- 
lowing: Among  its  stock  the  establishment 
has  offered  prominently  for  sale  books  and 
literature  identified  with  the  Communist 
Party  and  certain  of  Its  affiliates  and  front 
organizations  •  •  •  certain  of  the  oOcers 
and  employees  of  the  bookshop,  induding 
its  manager  and  executive  secretary,  have 
been  in  dose  contact  with  local  officials  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Dtetrict  of  Co- 
lumbia'    (CONOEESBIONAI.    RZOOBD,    Sept.    24, 

1942.  p.  7688):  subeequenUy.  It  was  dted 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  subverdve  and 
Communist  (press  releases  of  December  4. 
1947,  and  September  21,  1948;  also  included 
on  consoUdated  list  of  AprU  1.  1954).  The 
spedal  Committee  on  Un-American  AcUv- 
itles dted  the  organization  as  a  Communist 
front  (report  1311  of  March  39. 1944) . 

"Dr.  W.  Montague  Cobb,  identlfled  as  pro- 
fMBor  of  anatomy,  Howard  Univerdty.  spoke 
at  the  1947  convention  of  the  AssooUtion 
ta  Internes  and  Medical  Students,  accord- 
ing to  their  ofllcial  cMgan,  the  Interne  (Jan- 
uary 1948,  p.  61) :  the  same  putrilcatlon  (Feb- 
ruary 1950,  p.  37)  reported  that  he  had 
gpoken  at  a  convention  at  the  organlBatlon; 
the  printed  program  of  the  16th  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  Xntemes  and  Medical 
Students  which  was  hdd  in  December  1960. 
revealed  that  he  had  spoken  at  the  ocmven- 
tion. 

"The  Asaoclatlon  of  Internee  and  Medical 
Students  was  dted  ss  an  organization  which 
'has  long  been  a  faithful  foUower  of  the 
Communist  Party  line.'  and  whldi  supported 
the  International  Union  of  Students'  Second 
World  Student  Congress  in  Prague  in  Au- 
gust 1960  (report  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  the  Communist 
Peace  Offensive,  dated  April  1,  1951). 

"An  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  18.  1948  (p.  15), 
disclosed  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  Montague  Cobb 
as  having  signed  a  statement  against  the 
Mundt  ( an tl -Communist)  bill." 

"FaauAZT  13.  1956. 
"Subject:  Westley  W.  Law,  Savannah,  Ga.. 
national  board  of  direetora,  NAACP.  1961. 

"The  public  records,  flies,  and  pnblicattons 
ot  this  committee  contain  the  foUowlng  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reaenting  the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  amnn(pi  of  this  eommlttee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  indivldaal  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  Communist  sympathiser,  or 
a  fellow  travder  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

"An  undated  press  release.  Gmeral  Youth 
Statement  (p.  3),  listed  W.  W.  Law,  Savan- 


naii,  Ga.,  as  an  endorser  of  the  Youth  State- 
ment of  the  Mid-Century  Conference  for 
Peace  (May  29-30,  1960) . 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  report  on  the  Communist  Peace 
Offensive,  AprU  1,  1951  (p.  68).  dted  the 
Mid-Century  Conference  for  Peace  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Chicago.  May  29  and  30.  1950, 
by  the  Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  as  having  been 
'aimed  at  assembling  as  many  gulUble  per- 
sons as  posdble  under  Communist  direction 
and  turning  them  Into  a  vast  sounding  board 
for  Communist  propaganda.' 

"The  DaUy  Worker  of  June  23.  1949  (p.  2) , 
reported  that  W.  W.  Law.  past  national  chair- 
man. National  Association  for  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  youth  divldon.  Savannah, 
Ga.,  dgned  a  statemmt  against  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact." 

"pEsanABT  13.  1956. 
"Subject:  Dr.  J.  M.  Tinsley,  national  board 
of  directors,  national  health  oonunlttee, 
NAACP,  1961. 

"The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investlgatton  by 
or  flndings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathiser,  or 
a  feUow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
"As  shown  by  the  official  proceedings  of 
the  National  Negro  Congress,  1986  (pp.  5. 
41),  Dr.  J.  M.  mnsley,  Virginia,  was  a  Bsem- 
ber  of  the  presiding  oonunlttee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  executive  coundl  of 
the  organization.  J.  M.  Tlndey.  Richmond, 
was  treasurer  of  the  Nati<mal  Negro  Congress 
(DaUy  Worker.  Apr.  7,  1936,  p.  3). 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  dted  the  National  Negro  Congress 
as  subverdve  and  Communist  In  letters  to 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  Decem- 
ber 4,  1947,  and  Septonber  21,  1048;  redes- 
ignated April  27,  1963,  and  Induded  on  the 
AprU  1,  1964,  consdidated  list  of  organiza- 
tions dedgnated  prevloudy  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10460.  The  organiza- 
tion was  dted  prevloudy  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  a  Communist-front  group  (Com- 
aazsaioNAi.  Rsooao.  S^t.  24,  1043.  pp.  7687 
and  7688).  The  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  its  report  of  Jan- 
uary 8.  1939  (p.  81).  cited  the  Nationd 
Negro  Congress  as  'the  Cooununist-tront 
movement  in  the  XThited  States  aasong 
Negroes  •  •  •.' 

"J.  M.  Tinsley  endorsed  the  Southern  Ne- 
gro Yotith  Congress  (DaUy  Worker,  Feb.  25. 
1938.  p.  3). 

"The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  was 
dted  by  the  Attorney  General  as  subverdve 
and  among  the  affiliates  and  eoounlttees  of 
the  Commxmlst  Party.  UBJi..  which  seeks 
to  alter  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  unconstitutional  means  (letter  re- 
leased Dec.  4.  1947:  redesignated  Apr.  27, 
1953,  and  Incliided  on  Apr.  1.  1964.  con- 
soUdated list).  The  spectd  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  In  lU  report  of  Jan- 
uary 3. 1940  (p.  9) ,  cited  the  SouthCTn  Hegro 
Youth  Congress  as  a  Commtmlst-firant  or- 
ganisation. The  Committee  on  Un-AsMrtcan 
Activities.  In  Its  report  of  AprU  17.  1947  (p. 
14).  dted  the  Southern  Negro  Youth  Con- 
gress aa  ^urrepUttoualy  eontroUed'  by  the 
Yoxmg  Communist  League." 

"FBasuART  14.  1966. 

"Subject:  Dr.  Harry  J.  (%«ene,  Philaddphla. 

Pa.,  national  board  at  dlrseton.  national 

health  oonunlttee.  NAACP,  1961. 

"The  public  records,  fllea,  and  pabUeations 

of  this  committee  contain  the  foOasrlng  In- 
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1961. 
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the  Communist  Party'  as  shown  by  the  i^ril 
20,  1947  issue  of  the  Worker  (p.  8).  The 
Daily  Worker  for  AprU  27.  1947  <p.  24) ,  shows 
Boecoe  Dunjee  as  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
statement  against  the  ban  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Roecoe  C.  Dunjee,  publisher  of 
the  Black  Dispatch.  Oklahoma  City,  was  a 
sponsor  of  a  statement  attacking  the  arrest 
of  the  Communist  Party  leaders,  according 
to  the  Dally  Worker.  August  23,  1948  (p.  3). 
He  sponsored  the  'Statement  by  Negro  Amer- 
icans' In  behalf  of  the  arrested  Communist 
leaders  as  shown  by.  the  August  29.  1948. 
issue  of  the  Worker  (p.  11).  The  Daily 
Worker  for  March  7.  1950  (p.  4).  reported 
that  Roecoe  Dunjee  attacked  Judge  Medina 
in  the  case  of  the  Communist  leaders. 

"Roscoe  Dunjee  was  a  member  of  the  ini- 
tiating committee,  of  the  Congress  on  Civil 
Rights  held  in  Detroit.  Mich..  April  27  and 
28,  1946.  as  shown  by  the  sununons  to  the 
congress.  The  Dally  Worker  of  April  16,  1947 
(p.  2) ,  reported  that  Roecoe  Dunjee,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla..  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
a  statement  released  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress  defending  the  Communist  Party. 
The  Civil  Rights  Congress  was  cited  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  (letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  1947  and  1948;  In- 
cluded In  consolidated  list  released  Apr.  1, 
1954) .  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities cited  the  organization  as  being  'dedi- 
cated not  to  the  broader  Issues  of  civil  lib- 
o-tles.  but  specifically  to  the  defense  of 
individual  Communists  and  the  Communist 
Party'  and  'controlled  by  individuals  who 
are  either  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
<w  openly  loyal  to  if  (report  No.  115,  Sept. 
2.  1947,  pp.  2  and  19). 

"The  pamphlet  Seeing  Is  Believing,  1947. 
and  the  testimony  of  Walter  S.  Steele,  public 
hearings.  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. July  21.  1947  (p.  135).  show  Roecoe 
Dunjee  as  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Afri- 
can Alfairs.  Inc.  The  Council  on  African 
Affairs  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Conunu- 
nlst  by  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
(letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  release 
December  4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948. 
He  redesignated  the  organization  on  April 
27,  1953:  also  included  in  consolidated  list 
released  April  1,  1954.) 

"Roecoe  Dunjee  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Win 
the  Peace  Conference  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee To  Win  the  Peace,  as  shown  by  the 
Daily  Worker  March  5,  1946,  a  letterhead  of 
the  organization  dated  February  28,  1946, 
and  the  -call  to  a  win-the-peace  conference. 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C.. 
April  5-7,  1946.  The  National  Conmilttee  To 
Win  the  Peace  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Commxmist  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  (letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  in  1947  and  1948;  redesignated  AprU 
27,  1953:  also  included  in  consoUdated  list 
released  AprU  1,  1954). 

"The  DaUy  Worker  for  October  19,  1948 
(p.  7),  reported  that  Roscoe  Diinjee  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  a  statement  released  by 
the  National  CouncU  of  the  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Professions.  The  council  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  by  this  committee  in  its 
review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Confer- 
ence for  World  Peace  (April  26.  1950 — original 
release  date  April  19,  1949,  p.  2). 

"Roscoe  Dunjee  was  a  signer  of  the  call  to 
the  Second  Southern  Conference  for  Hiunan 
Welfare,  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  AprU  14-16, 
1940.  A  letterhead  of  the  conference,  dated 
June  4,  1947,  shows  Roscoe  Dunjee  as  vice 
president  and  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  that  organization.  He  was  also 
shown  as  vice  president  of  the  organization 
in  an  undated  leaflet.  The  South  Is  Closer 
Than  You  Think,  and  the  testimony  of 
Walter  8.  Steele,  pubUc  hearings.  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  July  21,  1947, 
page  139.  The  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  which  mceived  money  from  the  Robert 


Marshall  Foundation,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  funds  by  which  many  Communist 
fronts  operate.  (Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  report,  March  29,  1944, 
p.  147.)  In  its  report  of  June  12,  1947,  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  de- 
scribed the  conference  as  a  Communist -front 
organization  'which  seeks  to  attract  southern 
liberals  on  the  basis  of  its  seeming  Interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  South.'  although  its 
'professed  interest  in  southern  welfare  is 
simply  an  expedient  for  larger  alms  serving 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States.' 

"The  New  York  Times  of  October  9.  1944 
(p.  12) .  reported  that  Roscoe  Dunjee  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  an  open  letter  to  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  for  the  pardon  of  Morris 
U.  Schappes.  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Schappes  Defense  Committee.  The  Schappes 
Defense  Committee  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
organization  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  ( letter  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
released  AprU  27.  1949;  redesignated  April  27. 
1953 ) .  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  described  the  Schappes  De- 
fense Committee  as  'a  front  organization 
with  a  strictly  Conununlst  objective,  namely, 
the  defense  of  a  self-admitted  Communist 
who  was  convicted  of  perjury  in  the  courts  of 
New  York.'  Morris  U.  Schappes  'was  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  a  period  of  13  years.  In  1956 
his  superior  on  the  college  faculty  refused 
to  recommend  him  for  reappointment.  This 
action  led  to  prolonged  agitation  by  the 
Communist  Party'  (report,  March  29,  1944, 
p.  71). 

"Roscoe  Dunjee  was  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Southern  Negro  Yqjuth 
Congress  according  to  a  letterhead  of  that 
organization  dated  June  12,  1947,  the  testi- 
mony of  Walter  S.  Steele,  public  hearings. 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  July 
21. 1947  (p.  97) .  a  letterhead  dated  Augxist  11, 
1947,  and  a  page  from  a  leaflet  published  by 
the  organization.  The  Southern  Negro 
Youth  Congress  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
among  the  affiliates  and  committees  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  'which  seeks  to 
alter  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  unconstitutional  means'  (U.S. 
Attorney  General,  letter  to  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  December  4,  1947;  redesig- 
nated April  27,  1953;  also  included  in  consoU- 
dated list  released  AprU  1,  1954).  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  said  It  was 
'surreptitiously  controlled'  by  the  Young 
Communist  League  (report  No.  271,  April  17, 
1947,  p.  14).  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  also  cited  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  Conununlst  front  (report,  January 
3, 1940,  p.  9). 

"According  to  the  DaUy  Worker  toe  AprU 
1,  1946  (p.  6m),  Roscoe  Dunjee  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  New  York's  new  anti- 
discrimination law,  and  was  quoted  as  reply- 
ing :  'It  shows  a  trend  In  the  direction  which 
the  United  States  as  a  nation  must  take  if  we 
rise  to  the  level  of  Russian  morality  *   *  *.' 

"Photographs  of  Roscoe  Dunjee  are  found 
in  the  Daily  Worker,  issues  of  December  9, 
1941   (p.  7),  and  AprU  1,  1945   (p.  6m). 

"Roscoe  Dunjee,  editor  of  the  Black  Dis- 
patch, Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  was  quoted  in 
the  March  28,  1944,  issue  of  New  Masses 
(p.  15),  as  follows: 

"  'I  attended  a  Lincoln  and  Douglas  meet- 
ing held  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  February  12  *  *  *  Most  as- 
suredly Americans  should  stop  and  listen  tc 
what  Commiwists  have  to  say.  The  Russian 
experiment  as  expressed  today  in  Soviet  life 
is  too  effective  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  over- 
look this.  As  president  of  the  State  confer- 
ence of  branches  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  I 
have  every  year  for  the  past  10  invited  the 
Conununlsts  to  address  oiir  meeting.  Alan 
Shaw,  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Oklahoma,  addressed  our  State  conference  at 
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Tulsa  last  November  •  •  •  personally  I  en- 
dorse the  idea  of  an  international  SUte 
•  •  *  as  espoused  by  the  Communist  Party.' 

"The  foUowlng  is  quoted  from  the  DaUy 
Worker  of  AprU  8.  1963  (p.  2) : 

"  'Roecoe  Dunjee,  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
Black-Dispatch,  leading  Negro  newspaper  in 
the  Southwest,  has  haUed  In  a  long  editorial 
the  victory  won  by  William  L.  Patterson, 
head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  in  se- 
curing acquittal  on  a  contempt  of  Congress 
charge.' 

"(Note  citation  of  CivU  Rights  Congress 
on  p.  1  of  this  report.) 

"Roscoe  C.  Dunjee,  Oklahoma  City,  was 
listed  as  one  of  four  sponsors  of  a  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Worker,  Au- 
gust 29,  1948  (p.  11),  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted : 

"  'THE     raST     LINK     Or     DEFKNSE 

"'(Statement  by  Negro  Americans  to  the 
President  and  Att<vney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes) 

"  'We,  the  undersigned  Negro  Americans, 
strongly  condemn  yo\ir  hysteria-breeding 
arrests  of  national  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  caU  upon  you  to  take 
positive  action  to  protect  clvU  rights  in- 
stead of  persecuting  poUtlcal  minorities. 

"  'We  raise  here  no  defense  of  the  principles 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Our  concern  U 
to  defend  the  right  of  poUtical  and  other 
minorities,  especially  the  Negro  people,  to 
fight  for  the  kind  of  society  which  they 
consider  necessary  to  give  fuU  expression  to 
the  principles  of  American  democracy  *  •  • 

"  'The  obvious  purpose  of  these  Gestapo- 
like arrests  of  Communist  leaders  is  to 
frighten  people  away  from  the  Wallace 
movement  and  progressive  people's  organi- 
sations generaUy.  practically  aU  of  which 
have  been  slandered  as  Communist  or  sub- 
versive •  •  • 

"  'We  caU  upon  our  Government  to  halt 
its  Fascist-like  attacks  upon  opposition 
minorities,  and  to  act  for  the  protection  of 
minority  rights  •••••• 

"Fbbrvabt  13, 1956. 
"Subject:    Dr.   8.   Ralph   Harlow,   national 
board  of  directors,  NAACP,  1961. 

"Tlie  public  records.  iUes,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual, 
nus  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investlgatloa  by 
or  *'nd1"gii  of  this  committee.  Xt  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  CcHnmunlst,  a  Communist  sympathiaer,  or 
a  f  eUow  travder  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"The  program  of  the  fifth  national  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Committee  for  Protec- 
tion of  Foreign  Bom.  Atlantic  City,  NJr., 
March  a»-SO.  1941,  listed  8.  Ralph  Harlow  as 
a  sponsor. 

'"nie  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
dted  the  American  Oommittee  for  Protec- 
tion of  Rnreign  Bom  as  subversive  and  Com- 
mvmist  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  rdeased  Jime  1  and  September  21. 
1948.  The  organlzatton  was  redesignated  by 
the  Attorney  General  April  37.  1968,  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  No.  10460,  and  in- 
cluded on  the  April  1,  1954,  consoUdated  list 
of  organisations  previously  designated.  Hie 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  166) , 
cited  the  American  Oommittee  tor  Protection 
of  Foreign  Bom  as  'one  of  the  oldest  auxUi- 
aries  of  the  Oommunlst  Party  In  the  United 
States.' 

"S.  Ralph  Harlow  was  an  endorser  of  the 
Committee  for  Citizenship  Rights  as  shown 
by  a  letterhead  dated  January  10,  1942.  The 
special  Committee  on  Uh-Amertoan  Activi- 
ties, in  ito  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  96) . 
cited  the  Oommittee  for  Ottlaenshlp  Rights 
as  an  organteation  which  defended  the  'in« 
teresta  of  tha  Oommunlst  Party.'  Ttaa  Com- 
mittee on  Uh-Amerifian  Activities,  in  its  re- 
port of  September  2,  1947  (p.  8),  cited  the 


Oommittee  for  Citisenship  Rights  as  among 
a  'maze  of  organizations'  which  vrere 
'spawned  for  the  aUeged  purpoee  of  defend- 
ing civU  Uberties  in  general  but  actuaUy  in- 
tended to  protect  Communist  subversion 
from  any  penalties  tmder  the  law.' 

"Prof.  S.  Ralph  Harlow  signed  a  statement 
calling  for  international  agreement  'to  ban 
iise  of  at(xnic  weapons  attached  to  a  press 
release  of  the  C(»mnittee  tor  Peaceful  Alter- 
natives to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  December  14, 
1949  (p.  9).  He  was  identified  In  this  in- 
stance as  associated  with  Smith  College, 
NOTthampton,  Mass. 

"The  C(Hnmlttee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  report  on  the  Communist  Peace 
Offensive,  AprU  1.  1951  (p.  64),  cited  the 
Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact  as  an  organization  which  was 
famed  as  a  result  of  the  Conference  for 
PeaceftU  Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
and  which  was  located,  according  to  a  letter- 
head of  September  16, 1960,  at  30  North  Dear- 
bom  Street,  Chicago,  lU.;  and  to  further  the 
cause  of  Communlste  in  the  United  States 
doing  their  part  in  the  Moscow  campaign. 
"As  diown  by  Soviet  Russia  Today  of 
Novonber  1937  (p.  79) ,  S.  Ralph  Harlow  was 
a  signer  of  the  Golden  Book  ot  American 
Friendship  With  the  Soviet  Union,  cited  as 
a  'Communist  enterprise'  signed  by  hundreds 
of  well-known  Communlste  and  feUow 
travelers: 

"  'January  23-25. 1948,  New  York  City'  con- 
ference call  of  the  National  Conference  on 
American  Policy  in  China  and  the  Par  East, 
listed  Dr.  S.  Ralph  Harlow,  Smith  College, 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  conference.  The  Att<»'- 
ney  General  dted  the  National  Conference 
on  American  Policy  in  China  and  the  Far 
East  as  Communist,  and  a  conference  caUed 
by  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  East- 
em  PoUcy  in  a  letter  released  July  26,  1949; 
redesignated  April  27,  1953,  and  Included  on 
the  April  1,  1964,  consoUdated  list. 

"A  news  release  of  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties  dated  December 
26,  1941,  listed  8.  Ralph  Harlow  as  a  signer. 
He  signed  the  organisation's  1948  message  to 
the  House  of  Representetives  (leafiet,  at- 
tached to  undated  letterhead):  and  the 
group's  statement  supporting  the  War  De- 
partmmt's  order  on  granting  commissions 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Fcnroes  who  have 
been  members  of  or  sympathetic  to  the  views 
of  the  Commxmlst  Party  (undated  leaflet, 
'the  only  sound  poUcy  for  a  democracy  •  •  •• 
and  DaUy  Worker,  March  19,  1946,  p.  4) . 

"The  Attorney  General  dted  the  National 
Fedwation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  as 
subverdve  and  Communist  in  letters  rdeased 
December  4,  1947,  snd  Septonber  31.  1948: 
rededgnated  April  37,   1068.  and  indtided 
on  the  April  1.  1964.  consolidated  list.    The 
organization  was  dted  prevloudy  by  the  At- 
torney General  as  part  of  what  Lenin  called 
the  solar  system  of  organiaations.  ostondbly 
having  no  ccHmection  with  the  Communist 
Party,  by  which  Commimlsto  attempt  to  cre- 
ate  sympathlzors  and  suppcffters  of  thdr 
program    (ComaoasioNAL  RacxMO),  Sept.  94. 
1942,  p.  7687).     The  special  Committee  on 
Un-American    Activities,    in   Ita   report   of 
March  39,  1944  (p.  50).  dted  the  NaUonal 
^deration  for  Constitutional  Liberties  as 
one  of  the  vlcloudy  subverdve  organisations 
of  the  Communist  Party.   The  Committee  on 
Un-American  AcUvities,  in  ite  report  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1947   (p.  8),  dted  the  National 
Federation   for  Constituttonal   Liberties   ss 
among  a  maze  of  organlaatlona  which  were 
spawned  tar  the  aUc«ed  purpose  of  defend- 
ing dvU  Uberties  in  general  but  actuaUy  in- 
tended   to   protect   Communist   subverdon 
from  any  penalties  under  the  law. 

"As  shown  by  the  DaUy  Worker  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1940  (pp.  1,  6).  8.  Ralph  Harlow 
signed  a  telegram  of  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence for  InaUenalde  Rlghta  to  FrealdMit 
Roosevdt  and  Attomsy  General  JaiAson  in 
behalf  of  the  Intemattonal  Fur  and  Leather 
Workers    Union    defendante.     The    spedal 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  !n 
its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  148),  dted 
the  New  York  Conference  for  InaUenable 
Rlghte  as  a  Communist-front  group. 

"S.  Ralph  Harlow  sponsored  the  eaU  for 
the  Protestantism  Answers  Hate  dinner- 
forum  held  under  auspices  of  the  Protestant 
Digest,  New  Ycwk,  February  25, 1941,  as  shown 
by  a  leaflet.  He  was  identifled  in  this  in- 
stance as  professor  of  sodology,  &nlth  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Mass. 

"The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  ite  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p. 
48),  cited  the  Protestant  Digest  as  'a  maga- 
zine which  has  faithfuUy  jnopagated  the 
Communist  Party  line  under  the  gxUse  of 
being  a  religious  Journal.'    . 

"According  to  the  New  York  Times,  Octo- 
ber 9,  1944  (p.  12),  S.  Ralph  Harlow,  chair- 
man, department  of  religion,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  signed  an  open  letter 
of  the  Schappes  defense  committee  to  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  asking  a  pardon  tot  Morris 
Schappes." 

"The  Schappes  defense  committee  was 
cited  as  Communist  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  a  letter  rdeased  AprU  27.  1949;  redesig- 
nated iM;>rU  27,  1958,  and  induded  on  the 
Ai»ll  1.  1964.  consolidated  list.  The  special 
C<Hnmittee  on  Un-American  Activities  dted 
the  organization  as  'a  ftont  organization 
with  a  strictly  C<Hnmunlst  objective,  namely. 
the  defense  of  a  self -admitted  Communist 
who  was  convicted  of  perjxiry  in  the  courte 
of  New  York.'    (Report,  Mar.  29,  1944,  p.  71) . 

"Prof.  8.  Ralph  Harlow  endorsed  the  World 
Peace  AppeaH  as  shown  by  an  undated  leaf- 
let. Prominent  Americans  CaU  f or  •  •  •  (re- 
ceived Sept.  11,  1960) ,  and  the  DaUy  Worker, 
August  14,  1950  (p.  2). 

"IHe  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  ita  report  on  the  Communist  peace 
offendve,  i^U  1,  1961  (p.  84).  dted  the 
World  Peace  Appeal  as  a  petition  campaign 
la\mched  by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
World  Peace  Congress  at  ito  meeting  in  Stoek- 
hotan,  Mardi  lft-19,  1960;  as  having  'reodved 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  every  section 
of  the  international  Communist  hlerarehy': 
as  having  been  lauded  in  the  Communist 
ivess,  putting  'every  individual  Conununlst 
on  notice  that  he  "has  duty  to  rise  to  this 
appeal" ';  and  as  having  'recdved  the  ofll- 
dal  endorsement  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  UBJBJl.,  which  has  been  echoed  hy  the 
goveming  bodies  of  every  Communist  satd- 
Ute  country,  and  by  aU  Communist  parties 
throughout  the  world.'  " 


tuaar  18, 1966. 
"Subject:  Robert  C.  Weaver,  national  board 
of  directors,  NAACP,  1961. 

"Hie  public  records,  flies,  and  puMications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowing  in- 
formation ooQoeming  the  sobjeot  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeentlng  the  resulta  of  an  InvestlgatiOQ  by 
or  findings  of  this  oommittee.  It  shoold  be 
noted  Ukat  the  individual  is  not  naoeasarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathiser,  or 
a  feUow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"Robert  C.  Weaver,  Identifled  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  an  economic  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  was  dlsdisdon  lesder  of 
a  panel  on  'The  Federal  Housing  Program 
and  the  Negro'  at  the  Second  National  Ne- 
gro Congress  as  shown  by  the  program  of 
that  congress  which  was  held  in  Philaddphia, 
October  16-17.  1937. 

"The  NaUonal  Negro  Congress  was  cited  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  in  letters 
rdeased  December  4. 1947.  and  September  21, 
1948.  The  special  conmittee  In  its  report 
of  January  8. 1989  (p.  81) .  dted  tb»  National 
Negro  Congress  as  'the  Oommunlst-ftont 
movement  in  the  United  States  among 
Negroes.'  The  Attorney  Qmmnl  ^f*«l*«* 
the  group  previously  as  foUoma:  Tram  the 
record  of  ita  actlrittes  and  the  compodtlon 
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"liewls  Gannett.  Harvard,  was  a  member  of 
the  sponsoring  committee  of  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Student  Union  for 
'alumni  of  th#  student  movement  and  pres- 
ent members'  as  shown  in  Student  Advocate 
for  February  1937  (p.  3).  The  American 
Student  Union  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  which  'the  result  of  a  united  front 
gathering  of  young  Socialista  and  Coounu- 
nlsta'  in  1935.  The  Young  Communist 
League  took  credit  for  creation  of  the  organi- 
zation (Repcvt  of  the  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  dated  Jan.  3.  1939; 
also  cited  in  reports  of  Jan.  3,  1940;  June 
25.  1942;  and  March  39,  1949). 

"A  letterhead  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  dated  April  6,  1939 
contains  the  name  of  Lewis  Gannett  in  a  list 
of  members  of  the  Writers*  and  Artiste'  Com- 
mittee of  that  organization;  the  same  infor- 
mation is  shown  In  public  hearings  before 
thU  committee  July  21.  1953  (p.  3639).  The 
American  League  was  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  'designed  to  conceal  Communist 
control,  in  accordance  with  the  new  tactics 
of  the  Communist  International'  (Conobss- 
sioNAL  REcoa»,  September  24.  1942.  pp.  7683 
and  7684):  and  subsequently,  as  subversive 
and  Communist  (press  releases  of  June  1  and 
September  21.  1948;  also  included  on  con- 
soUd»ted  list  rdeased  AprU  1.  1954).  The 
special  committee  dted  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  'a  bold 
advocation  of  treason'  (reporte  of  January  3, 
1939;  Jan.  3, 1940;  Jan.  3,  1941;  June  25,  1942; 
and  Jan.  3.  1943). 

"The  special  committee  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual 
Freedom  as  a  Conununlst  front  which  de- 
fended Communist  teachers  (report  of  June 
35.  1943:  also  dted  in  report  of  March  39, 
1944);  a  letterhead  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Free- 
dom, dated  May  26,  1940.  conteins  the  name 
of  Lewis  Gannett  in  a  list  of  members  of  the 
organisation's  national  executive  committee. 

"A  letterhead  of  the  American  Russlsui  In- 
stitute for  Cultural  Relations  With  the  So- 
viet Union.  Inc.,  contains  the  name  of  Lewis 
Gannett  In  a  list  of  members  of  ito  board  of 
directors;  the  lettertiead  was  dated  July  14, 
1938.  The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Amer- 
ican Riissian  Institute  as  Conununlst  (press 
release  of  April  27,  1949;  also  included  on 
consolidated  list  dated  April  1.  1954). 

"Lewis  S.  Gannett  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Fund  for 
Public  Service,  as  shown  on  a  photostat  of 
thdr  letterhead  dated  September  8,  1930. 
The  'American  Fund  for  Public  Service  was 
estabUahed  by  Charles  Garland,  son  of  the 
wealthy  James  A.  Garland.  Young  Garland, 
conditioned  against  wealth  through  radical 
acquaintances  at  Harvard,  declined  to  accept 
his  Inheritance  for  his  own  personal  use. 
Instead,  he  established,  in  1922,  the  Ameri- 
can Fund  for  Public  Service  with  the  sum  of 
$900,000  which  consisted  largely  of  conserva- 
tive securities.  During  the  lush  twenties, 
the  fund  grew  to  some  62  million. 

"  'A  self -perpetuating  board  of  directors 
was  set  up  for  the  ptuiXMe  of  handing  out 
this  easy  money.  Sidney  Hillman  was  among 
them.  Associated  with  Hillman  as  directors 
were  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  William  Z.  Foster. 
Lewis  Gannett,  •  •  *.'  (From  report  1311 
of  the  special  committee  dated  March  29. 
1944.) 

"An  undated  booklet  of  Friends  of  the  So- 
viet Union  contains  the  name  of  Lewis  S. 
Gannett  In  a  list  of  members  of  the  Recep- 
tion Conmilttee  tta  the  Soviet  Flyers,  under 
auspices  of  that  organisation;  he  contributed 
a  revtow  c€  Mwvim  Gorki's  'A  Book  of  Short 
Stories  to  Soviet  Russia  Today'  (September 
1989.  p.  36).  The  Attorney  Oeneral  dted 
PMends  of  th«  Soviet  Union  as  Ccmmunist 
(press  releasea  of  December  4,  1947,  June  1 
and  September  31,  1948:  »l*o  Included  on 
eonsiMdated  Ust  released  April  1,  1954):  the 
qtedal  committee  dted  the  organization  as 


'one  of  the  most  open  Conununlst  fronto 
in  the  United  States'  (report  of  January  3, 
1939:  also  cited  in  reporto  of  January  3, 
1940:  June  25,  1942;  and  March  29,  1944). 
Soviet  Russia  Today  was  published  by 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Soviet  Russia  Today  for  November  1937 
(p.  79)  published  a  list  of  individuals  who 
signed  the  Golden  Book  of  Am'erican  Friend- 
ship With  the  Soviet  Union  under  this  state- 
ment: 'I  hereby  inscribe  my  name  in  greet- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Soviet  Republic'  The  Golden  Book  of 
American  Friendship  With  the  Soviet  Union 
was  cited  as  a  'Commimist  enterprise'  signed 
by  himdreds  of  well-known  Conununlsto  and 
fellow  travelers  (Report  1311  of  the  special 
committee  dated  March  29,  1944). 

"The  Daily  Worker  of  January  18,  1939  (p. 
7)  reported  that  Lewis  Gannett  was  a  com- 
mittee sponsor  of  the  League  of  American 
Writers,  cited  as  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nization by  tbe  special  conunlttee  (reporto  of 
Jantiary  3,  1940;  June  35,  1942;  and  March 
29,  1944).  The  Attorney  General  cited  it  as 
being  under  'Communist  c<mtror  and  as 
subversive  and  Communist  (Comoucsszonai. 
RxcoaD.  September  24.  1942.  pp.  7685  and 
7686;  and  press  releases  of  June  1.  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948;  also  Included  on  consoli- 
dated Ust  of  AprU  1,  1954). 

"New  Masses  for  March  16.  1937  (p.  26) 
named  Lewis  Gannett  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  a  sendoff  dinner  for  the  ambulance  corps 
tmder  the  auspices  of  tbe  American  Artiste 
and  Writers  Committee,  Medical  Bureau. 
American  nriends  of  Spanish  Democracy:  an 
undated  letterhead  of  the  Writers'  and  Art- 
iste' Committee  for  Medical  Aid  to  Spain 
also  contains  his  name  in  a  list  of  spons<»s; 
the  letterhead  also  carries  the  notation  'Af- 
filiated with  the  Medical  Bvuvau  to  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy';  he  signed  a  petition  of 
American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy  to 
lift  the  arms  embargo,  as  shown  in  the  DaUy 
Worker  of  April  8.  1938  (p.  4). 

"During  1937  and  1938.  the  Communist 
Party  campaigned  for  support  of  the  Spanish 
Loyalist  cause,  'recruiting  men  and  orga- 
nizing multifarious  so-called  reUef  organiza- 
tions •  •  •  such  as  *  *  *  American  Friends 
of  Spanish  Democracy'  (Report  1311  of  the 
special  committee  dated  March  29.  1944). 

"Another  such  organization  which  was 
cited  by  the  special  conunlttee  (see  last  para- 
graph above)  was  the  Medical  Bureau  and 
North  American  Committee  TO  Aid  Spanish 
Democracy;  their  letterhead  of  July  6,  1938. 
contained  the  name  of  Lewis  Gannett  In  a 
Ust  of  members  of  the  Writers'  and  Artiste' 
Committee. 

"The  Liberator  for  September  1921  (p.  11) 
contained  Lewis  Oannett's  Interview  with 
'BUl  Haywood  in  Moscow';  he  also  contrib- 
uted an  article  to  the  JiUy  1922  issue  of  the 
same  pubUcatlon  (p.  80).  The  special  com- 
mittee cited  the  Liberattn'  as  a  'Communist 
magazine'  (report  of  June  25. 1942) . 

"Lewis  Gannett  contributed  artldes  to 
New  Masses  for  February  16, 1937  (p.  31)  and 
August  10,  1943  (p.  20):  he  signed  New 
Masses'  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  in  New  Masses  of  April 
2,  1940  (p.  21),  which  source  Identified 
him  as  Uterary  editor.  New  York  Herald 
Tribime.  New  Masses  has  been  cited  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  a  'Communist  pe- 
riodical' (CoNSBBSsioNAL  R«x>KD.  Septem- 
ber 24.  1942,  p.  7688) ;  the  spedal  conunlttee 
cited  it  as  the  'natioiuilly  circulated  weekly 
journal  of  the  Communist  Party  •  •  • 
whose  ownership  was  vested  in  the  Ameri- 
can Fund  for  Public  Service'  (report  of 
March  39.  1944;  also  cited  in  reporte  of  Jan- 
uary 3.  1939  and  June  35.  1943). 

"A  letterhead  of  the  AU-Amerlcan  Anti- 
Imperialist  League,  dated  April  11, 1928,  con- 
tains the  name  of  Lewis  S.  Gannett  In  a  list 
of  members  of  that  organisation'^  national 
committee.    Ttie  Atto^fiey  Oeneral  dted  the 
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AU-Amerlcan  Anti-Imperlallst  League  as  a 
'Communist-front  organisation'  (In  re  Harry 
Bridges,  May  38,  1943,  p.  10);  the  spedal 
committee  dted  the  group  as  a  Communist 
front  (report  of  March  39,  1944)." 

"FnausBT  IS,  1956. 
"Subject:  Dr.  BueU  G.  Gallagher,  national 
board  ot  directors,  NAACP,  1961. 

"The  pubUc  records,  lUes,  and  pubUcations 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  the  resulto  of  an  investigation 
by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Conunimist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

"According  to  the  Communist  pubUcatlon. 
the  Dally  Worker  of  AprU  13.  1936  (p.  8), 
BueU  G.  Gallagher,  identified  as  president 
of  TaUadega  CoUege,  endorsed  a  peace  strike 
of  500,000  studente  who  planned  a  demon- 
stration for  April  22.  1936.  The  strike  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Student  Union 
which  was  cited  as  a  Commimist-front  or- 
ganization by  the  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  reports  dated  Jan- 
uary 3,  1940,  June  25.  1943.  and  March  39, 
1944. 

"The  Daily  People's  World,  the  Communist 
journal  on  the  west  coast,  listed  Dr.  BueU 
Gallagher  as  a  member  of  the  Draft  Cross 
Committee,  in  connection  with  a  move  to 
draft  Mayor  Laxvence  L.  Croes,  of  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  as  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Seventh  District  of  California.  (See  DaUy 
People's  World  of  January  28,  1948,  p.  3.) 
In  the  February  17.  1948,  issue  of  the  DaUy 
People's  World  (p.  8) ,  we  find  that  'the  com- 
mittee orlgtnaUy  formed  to  draft  Mayor 
Laurence  Cross  for  Congrees  has  reeolved  to 
stay  together  In  support  of  the  candidacy 
of  Dr.  BueU  O.  Gallagher  in  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict.' According  to  Judge  Louis  J.  Hardle. 
committee  chairman,  'In  Dr.  GaUagher,  we 
feel  that  we  have  found  a  congresdonal 
candidate  who  possesses  those  q\ialltles  of 
intelligence.  Integrity,  and  idealism  which 
we  admire  In  Dr.  Cross.  His  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  social  and  economic  problems  and 
his  broad  ezporlence  In  community  activi- 
ties insure  the  voters  of  the  Seventh  District 
a  candidate  who  wUl  honestly  and  ably  serve 
them  In  the  81st  Congress'  (Ibid.). 

"In  the  March  10,  1948,  Issue  of  the  DaUy 
People's  World,  we  note  that  the  'Alameda 
County  CIO  Ooundl  vbted  endorsement  last 
night  for  Dr.  BueU  Gallagher,  pro-Wallace 
candidate  for  Congrees  in  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. Dr.  Gallagher,  endorsed  previously  by 
the  AFL  Central  Labor  CouncU  and  BiiUdlng 
Ttades  Coundl,  wlU  run  In  the  Democratic 
primary  in  June  against  Dyke  Brown,  the 
Triuxum  candidate.  Congressman  from  the 
Seventh  District  now  Is  RepubUcan  John  J. 
Allen,  who  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  law* 
(p.  8). 

"Under  date  of  February  10,  1951,  Dr.  Gal- 
lagher addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  detailing  an  analysis  of 
the  inf(Mrmatlon  reflected  In  the  pubUc  files 
of  the  committee,  and  stating,  'at  no  time 
have  I  ever  been  a  member  of,  or  sympa- 
ttiizer  with,  the  Communist  Party;  nor  a 
member  of,  or  sympathiser  with,  any  orga- 
nization which  I  knew  or  beUeved  to  be  a 
front  for  eommxuilsm.'  The  chairman.  In 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Gallagher  dated  March  8, 
1951,  advised  him  that  his  analysis  would 
be  made  a  part  of  the  committee  records 
and  quoted  in  any  future  releases."'         ^ 

"RaavsaT  IS,  1956. 
"Subject:    Judge    Hubert   T.   Delany    (also 
spelled  Delaney) ,  national  board  of  di- 
rectors, NAACP,  1964. 
"The  pubUo  records,  lUes,  and  pubUcations 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  rqjwrt  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 


resenting the  resulta  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  neoeasarUy 
a  Oommunlst,  a  Oommtmist  sympathlaer,  or 
a  feUow  traveler  imless  otherwise  Indicated. 
"Hubert  T.  Delaney  was  a  member  of  the 
CouncU  on  African  Affairs,  as  ehdwn  In  the 
foUowlng  sources:  Pamphlete  entitled  'Af- 
rica in  the  War,'  'SeeUig  Is  BeUevlng'  (1947). 
'For  a  New  Africa,'  (p.  36).  '8  Million  De- 
mand Freedom'  (inside  back  cover);  leaflete 
headed  'The  Job  To  Be  Done'  and  'What  of 
Africa's  Place  In  Tomorrow's  World'  (June  26, 
1944).  New  Africa  for  December  1943  (p. 
4)  and  a  letterhead  of  the  councU  dated 
May  17.  1945,  contained  the  same  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Walter  S.  Steele  testified  In  pub- 
Uc hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  July  21.  1947  (p.  135), 
that  Judge  Delany  was  a  member  of  the 
CouncU  on  African  Affairs.  According  to 
the  Dally  Worker  of  March  29,  1948  (p.  7). 
Judge  Hubert  T.  Delaney  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  cotmcU.  The 
Daily  Worker  of  April  26,  1947  (p.  12), 
named  him  as  having  signed  a  statement 
issued  by  the  councU. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  CouncU  on  African  Affairs  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  (press  releases  of 
December  4,  1947.  and  September  21,  1948; 
also  included  on  consoUdated  list  released 
AlH-U  1. 1954),. 

"A  1939  membership  list  of  the  National 
Lawyers  GuUd,  which  was  made  avaUable  to 
the  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, contains  the  name  of  one  Robert  T. 
Delany.  30  Broad  Street.  New  York  City. 
The  name  of  Hubert  T.  Delany  appeared  on  a 
letterhead  of  the  guUd  dated  May  38.  1940. 
as  director  ex  ofllcio.  The  New  York  GuUd 
Lawyer  for  September  1950  listed  him  as  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
guUd.  A  list  of  officers  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  (as  of  December  1949)  contains 
the  name  of  the  Honorable  Hubert  T.  De- 
laney in  a  list  of  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion's executive  board;  he  Is  so  named  in  a 
Ust  dated  May  1950.  Both  of  these  llsto  were 
printed  in  a  report  on  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  prepared  and  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  September 
17  1950. 

"Convention  News  of  May  1941  (pp.  2  and 
4) .  issued  by  the  fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Lawyers  GuUd  which  was  held 
May  39-June  1. 1941,  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  named 
Hubert  T.  Delany  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention resolutions  committee;  he  was  also 
named  in  the  same  source  as  a  member  of 
the  national  executive  board.  National  Law- 
yers Guild.  Judge  Delaney  predded  at  an 
annual  convention  of  the  giiUd  in  Chicago. 
HI.,  in  1951  (DaUy  People's  Worid.  October 
18.  1951.  p.  3) ;  he  also  spoke  before  the  guUd 
In  1951.  as  reported  In  the  DaUy  Worker  of 
AprU  10.  1951.  page  5.  In  the  latter  three 
sources,  he  was  Identified  with  the  dcttnestlo 
relaticms  court  of  New  York  City. 

"The  DaUy  Weaker  of  October  7,  1953  (p. 
3) ,  reported  that  Judge  Delany  was  to  lead  a 
workshop  at  the  national  conference  on  civU 
righto  leglslaticm  and  diacrlmlnatlan  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City,  October  10-13,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild; 
a  letterhead  of  the  New  York  City  chapter  of 
the  guUd  dated  October  17,  1953,  listed 
Hubert  T.  Delany  as  vice  preddent.  The 
DaUy  Work  of  February  30.  1963  (p.  6) .  an- 
nounced that  he  would  qi>eak  at  a  pand 
sesdon  on  clvU  righto  and  Uboties.  February 
33.  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  guUd, 
February  20-23,  in  New  York  City.  Aoocrd- 
Ing  to  the  DaUy  Worker  of  May  37,  1958  (p. 
8) .  Hubert  T.  Delany  was  redected  vice  pred- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  diapter  ot  the 
National  Lawyers  GuUd  at  the  annual  mem- 
bership meeting  May  36.  He  was  elected  one 
of  the  vice  preddento  of  the  National  Law- 
yws  GuUd,  New  Yoric  City  chapter,  for  the 
years  1954-65.  as  reported  In  the  DaUy  Worker 
of  May  36, 1954  (p.  8). 


'"Hie  National  Lawyers  Guild  was  dted  as 
a  C<Hnm\mlst-front  organisation  by  the  Spe- 
cial Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  In 
report  No.  ISll  dated  ItarBh  39.  1944.  In  a 
report  on  the  guUd.  prepared  and  rdeased 
S^tember  17,  1950,  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  it  was  shown  that 
the  National  Lawyers  GuUd  'Is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  ito 
front  organizations,  and  controUed  unions' 
and  'since  ito  Inceptlcm  has  never  faUed  to 
rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  individual  members  thereof,  in- 
cluding known  espionage  agento.' 

"Hubert  T.  Delany  was  a  member  of  the 
Lawyers'  Conmilttee  of  the  Amoican  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  as  shown  on  their 
letterhead  dated  AprU  6,  1939.  The  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  was 
cited  as  subversive  and  Conununlst  by  the 
Attorney  General  (press  rdeases  of  June  1 
and  September  31,  1948;  consoUdated  Ust  of 
AprU  1,  1954);  he  had  fffevloudy  dted  the 
organization  as  'established  in  the  United 
States  •  •  •  in  an  effort  to  create  pubUc 
sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  policy 
adapted  to  the  Interesto  of  the  Soviet  Union' 
(CoNCKsssioNAi.  RsoMo,  September  34,  1942, 
pp.  7683  and  7684) .  The  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  dted  the  Ameri- 
can league  as  'the  largest  of  the  Communist- 
front  movemento  in  the  United  States'  (re- 
port of  January  3, 1940) . 

"The  catalog  of  the  George  Washington 
Carver  School  (winter  term,  1947)  contains 
the  name  of  Judge  Hubert  T.  Delany  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
school,  cited  by  the  Attwney  General  as  'an 
adjunct  in  New  York  City  of  the  Communist 
Party'  (press  release  of  December  4,  1947; 
Included  on  consoUdated  list  of  April  1, 1954) . 
"Hubert  T.  Ddany  was  named  as  a  repre- 
sentative individual  who  advocated  lifting 
the  arms  embargo  against  Q;ialn  In  a  booklet 
entitled  'These  Americans  Say,'  which  was 
prepared  and  published  by  the  coordinating 
committee  to  lift  the  embargo,  dted  as  one 
of  the  number  of  groups  set  np  during  the 
Spanish  CivU  War  by  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States  and  through  which  the 
party  carried  on  a  great  deal  of  agitation. 
{rtom  a  report  ot  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  dated  March  39, 
1944.) 

"A  letterhead  ct  the  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Relations  with  Spain  dated  March 
5,  1938,  and  a  prospecttis  and  review  of  the 
organization  both  name  him  as  a  member  of 
that  group. 

"In  a  report  dated  Mardi  39.  1944,  the 
l^;>edal  Committee  on  Uh-Amerlcan  Activi- 
ties had  the  foUowlng  to  say  concerning  the 
Lawyers'  Conunlttee  on  American  Relations 
with  Spain:  "When  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  organise  mndt  of  Ito 
main  propaganda  around  the  dvU  war  in 
Spain,  the  lawyers'  committee  *  *  *  siqiport- 
ed  this  movement.' 

"A  letterhead  of  the  medical  bureau  and 
North  American  Committee  To  Aid  l^panlsh 
Democracy  dated  July  6,  1938,  contains  the 
name  of  Judge  Delany  in  a  list  of  members 
of  that  group. 

"During  1987  and  19S8,  the  Oommunlst 
Party  wholeheartedly  campaigned  for  sup- 
port of  the  ^iwnlsh  Loyalist  cans*,  recruit- 
ing men  and  setting  up  so-called  rdlcf  or- 
ganisations such  as  the  medical  bureau  and 
North  American  Oommtttae  To  Aid  Spanish 
Democracy.  (From  report  Mo.  ISII  of  the 
[^edal  Committee  on  Uta-Amerlcan  Activi- 
ties dated  March  39,  1944.) 

"Hubert  T.  Delany  was  one  of  tbe  tipon- 
socs  of  a  testimonial  dinner  In  honor  of  Fer- 
dinand C.  Smith.  Oommuntet  Pai^  mswibw 
and  national  secretary  of  the  Wttonal  Mari- 
time Union;  Identlfled  as  tas  oommlsrtn— r. 
New  York  City,  Jtidge  Delany  was  ttsted  toy 
LdMr  Defender  (Issue  ot  Oetokar  mt)  as 
one  of  tbe  Indlvldnals  who  signed  a  patttton 
for  the  freedom  of  Angalo  Beradon.  a  Oom- 
munlst." 
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erate  wheelhorses  and  supporters  of  the 
OommunlBt  Party  and  Its  auxiliary  organi- 
zations. 

"Tlie  can  to  a  national  conference  cm 
American  policy  in  China  and  the  Par  Bast, 
held  in  January  1948,  included  the  name  of 
Dr.  Algernon  Black  in  the  list  of  sponsors 
(Call.  Janiiarjr  23-25,  1948,  New  York  City); 
the  conference  was  called  by  the  Committee 
for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy.  In  the 
I>!cember  1949-January  1960  issue  of  Far 
East  Spotlight,  which  1b  the  official  organ 
of  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  East- 
em  Policy,  Dr.  Black  answered  a  question- 
naire Issued  by  that  committee,  favoring 
recogillticm  of  the  Chinese  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  cited  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic 
Far  Eastern  Policy  as  a  Commvmist  organi- 
aatlon  in  a  letter  furnished  the  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board  and  release  to  the  press  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
AprU  27,  1949;  redesignated  April  27.  1953. 
piuvuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10450.  and 
included  on  the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated 
list  of  organizations  previously  designated. 

"The  Daily  Worker  of  June  21.  1948.  re- 
ported that  Algernon  D.  Black  had  signed  a 
statement  of  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship,  calling  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Soviet  Union;  he  signed  an 
appeal  of  the  same  organization  to  the  U.S. 
Government  to  end  the  cold  war  and  ar- 
range a  conference  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(leaflet  entitled  'End  the  Cold  War — Get 
Together  for  Peace'  which  was  dated  Decem- 
ber 1948);  he  signed  a  statement  in  praise 
of  Henry  Wallace's  open  letter  to  Stalin 
(May  1948) .  as  shown  in  the  pamphlet  How 
To  End  the  Cold  War  and  Build  the  Peace 
(p.  9) ,  prepared  and  released  by  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship. 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship  as 
subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  released 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21.  1948; 
redesignated  April  27.  1953,  and  included  on 
the  April  1.  1954,  consolidated  list.  The 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, in  iU  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  156) . 
cited  the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship  as  'in  recent  months,  the  Com- 
munist Party's  principal  front  for  all  things 
Russian.* 

"Dr.  Black  contributed  an  article  to  the 
pamphlet  We  Bold  These  Truths  (p.  22). 
which  was  issued  by  the  League  of  American 
Writers.  He  was  named  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Film  Audiencee  for 
Democracy  In  tha  June  1939  issue  of  Film 
Survey.  oOclal  organ  of  Film  Audlencea,  cited 
aa  a  Cooununlat-front  organisation  by  the 
qjiedal  Committee  on  Un-American  Activitiea 
(report  No.  1311  of  Ifaich  29,  1944,  p.  150). 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  League  of 
Amarlcaa  Writers  aa  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist in  letters  fumiahed  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  and  releaaed  to  the  preea  by  the  UjS. 
Civil  Service  Oommisslon  June  1  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948:  redesignated  April  27.  1953, 
and  included  on  the  April  1,  19M,  consoU- 
dated  list.  The  organisation  waa  cited  pre- 
viously by  the  Attorney  General  as  founded 
undw  Communist  aiiqploea  in  1935  •  •  •  in 

1939  •  •  •  began  openly  to  follow  the  Com- 
munist Party  line  as  dictated  by  the  foreign 
poUey  of  the  Soviet  Union.'  (Congbbssional 
RaooBs.  September  34.  1942.  pp.  7686  and 
7686.)  The  spadal  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activitiea,  in  its  reports  of  January  3. 

1940  (p.  9) .  June  35,  1942  (p.  19) .  and  March 
30, 1944  (p.  48) .  dted  tha  League  of  American 
Writera  aa  a  Ccaununlat-front  organisation. 

"A  letterhead  of  the  nonpartisan  commit- 
tee for  tha  raaleetion  of  Congreesman  Vito 
MarcantonJo,  dated  October  8.  1936.  listed 
tiie  nauM  of  Algernon  D.  Black  as  a  member 
of  that  eonunlttae.  The  Bifttial  Committee 
on  Ua-ABMricaa  AetlvltleB,  la  its  report 
*Ktad  March  30.  1»««  (p.  133),  cited  tba 


nonpartisan  committee  for  the  reelection  of 
Vlto  Marcantonlo  as  a  Comm\mlst-fh)nt 
organisation. 

"Algernon  Black  was  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory bocurd  of  the  American  Student  Union, 
as  shown  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Presenting 
the  American  Student  Union.'  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
report  dated  January  3.  1939  (p.  80).  cited 
the  American  Student  Union  as  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization. 

"A  letterhead  of  the  Veterans  Against  Dis- 
crimination of  Civil  Rights  Congress  of  New 
York,  dated  May  11,  1946.  listed  the  name  of 
Algernon  Black  as  one  of  the  public  sponsors 
of  that  organization.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cited  the  Veterans  Against  Discrimina- 
tion of  Civil  Rights  Congress  of  New  .York 
as  subversive  in  a  letter  released  December  4. 
1947;  included  on  the  April  1.  1954,  con- 
solidated list. 

"Mr.  Black  signed  an  open  letter  of  the 
National  Fiederatlon  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties, as  shown  in  the  booklet  '600  Promi- 
nent Americans'  (p.  16).  The  Attorney 
General  cited  the  National  Federation  as  sub- 
versive and  Conununist  in  letters  released 
December  4,  1947,  and  September  21,  1948; 
redesignated  AprU  27,  1953,  and  included  on 
the  April  ^,  1954.  consolidated  list.  The 
Attorney  General  cited  the  organization  pre- 
vioiisly  as  'part  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
solar  system  of  organizations,  ostensibly 
having  no  connection  with  the  Communist 
Party,  by  which  Communists  attempt  to 
create  sympathizers  and  supporters  of  their 
program.'  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  its  report  dated 
March  29.  1944  (p.  50).  cited  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberiies  as 
'one  of  the  viciously  subversive  organiza- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party.'  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its  re- 
port of  September  2,  1947  (p.  3),  cited  the 
National  Federation  as  amcmg  a  'maze  of 
organizations'  which  were  'spawned  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  defending  civil  liberties 
in  general  but  actually  intended  to  protect 
Communist  subversion  from  any  penalties 
under  the  law.' 

"The  printed  program  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable 
Righta,  February  13.  1940,  reveala  the  name 
of  Algernon  D.  Black  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  group.  A  letterhead  of  the  American 
Russian  Inatttnte.  raoalved  July  36, 1949,  oon- 
taina  the  name  of  Dr.  Black  as  a  member 
of  the  interchurch  committee  of  that  insti- 
tute. Tba  ^>ecial  Committee  on  Un- 
An«T«^»  Activitiea.  In  Ita  report  datad 
March  39,  1M4  (pp.  9«  and  139).  cited  the 
Greater  Naw  York  Emergency  Conference  on 
Inalienabla  Righta  as  a  Communist  front 
organisatkm.  Tha  Attorney  Oenaral  cited 
tha  American  Ruasian  Institute  as  a  Com- 
munist organisation  in  a  letter  released 
AprU  37,  1940:  redesignated  AprU  37,  1953, 
and  included  on  the  AprU  1,  19M,  consoU- 
dated  list. 

"Dr.  Black  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Frlenda  <tf  Spaniah  Democracy  (letterheads 
dated  March  13, 1981,  and  February  21, 1838) : 
and  deacrtbed  as  a  repreeentatlve  individual 
in  a  booklet  enUtted  "Theee  Americans  Say" 
which  was  published  by  tha  Coordinating 
Committee  to  Lift  the  (Spaniah)  Embargo. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
Uvitlea,  in  iU  report  dated  March  39,  1944 
(p.  83) .  cited  the  American  Friends  of  Span- 
ish Democracy  as  a  Communist  front  or- 
ganisation. The  Coordinating  Committee  to 
Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo  waa  cited  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Aetivi- 
tiee  in  ita  report  dated  March  39,  1944  (pp. 
137  and  138),  as  oam  of  a  number  of  front 
organizations  set  up  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  by  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  SUtee  and  throu^  whioh  the  party 
carried  on  a  great  deal  of  agiUtlon. 

"In  a  pamphlet  entitled  llews  Tou  Don't 
Get'     (dated    Mor.     16,     1988).     Algernon 
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Black  was  named  as  one  of  those  who  Signed 
the  caU  to  a  conference  on  pan-American 
democracy;  a  letterhead  oi  the  organisation 
dated  November  16,  1938,  named  him  aa  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  conference.  The  At- 
torney General  cited  the  Conference  on  Pan- 
American  Democracy  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist in  letters  released  June  1  and 
September  31,  1948;  redesignated  Api-il  27, 
1953,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10450. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  ita  report  dated  March  29,  1944 
(pp.  161  and  164),  cited  the  Conference  on 
Pan-American  Democracy  as  a  Communist 
front  organisation. 

"Algernon  Black  signed  a  declaration  of 
the  Reichstag  Fire  Trial  Anniversary  Com- 
mittee honoring  Dimitrov,  as  shown  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  22. 1943  (p.  40) . 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (pp. 
112  and  156),  cited  the  Reichstag  Fire  Trial 
Anniversary  Committee  as  a  Communist 
front  organization. 

"Dr.  Black  signed  an  open  letter  in  defense 
of  Harry  Bridges.  (See  Dally  Worker  of  July 
19.  1943,  p.  4.)  Letterheads  of  the  Citizens 
Victory  Committee  for  Harry  Bridges  dated 
Jime  8,  1943,  and  January  10,  1944,  listed 
Algernon  Black  as  a  committee  member  or 
sponsor  of  that  group.  The  open  letter  in 
defense  of  Harry  Bridges  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  organization  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in  its 
report  of  March  29,  1944  (pp.  87,  112,  129. 
166).  The  Citizens'  Committee  for  Harry 
Bridges  was  cited  as  Communist  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  a  letter  released  AprU  37, 
1949;  redesignated  AprU  27.  1963.  and  in- 
cluded on  the  AprU  1.  1954.  consolidated  list. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  iU  report  of  March  39,  1944  (pp. 
90  and  94),  cited  the  Citizens'  Committee 
for  Hxtfry  Bridges  as  a  Communist  front 
organization. 

"The  Daily  Worker  of  March  29,  1951  (p. 
9),  reported  that  Dr.  Algernon  D.  Black 
signed  a  letter  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  attacking 
the  McCarran  Act.  Algernon  D.  Black  waa 
shown  aa  a  q>onsor  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  in  the 
DaUy  Worker.  AprU  4.  1961  (p.  8),  a  leaflet: 
'CaU— Maaa  Meeting  and  Conference,'  Oc- 
tober 27, 1961,  Dearborn.  Mich.,  and  a  photo- 
static copy  of  an  undated  letterhead  of  the 
20th  anniversary  national  ^conference  *  *  *, 
U.  K.  Ball,  Chicago,  m.  (Dec.  8-0,  1061). 
The  DaUy  Worker  of  August  10.  1960  (p.  5) . 
reported  that  Dr.  Algernon  Black  signed  a 
statement  of  the  American  Conunittee 
Against  Denaturalization. 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom 
as  subversive  and  Commxinist  in  letters  re- 
leased June  1  and  September  21.  1948;  re- 
designated April  37,  1953.  and  included  on 
the  AprU  1.  1954,  ccmsolidated  U«t.  The  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  155) ,  cited 
the  American  Conunittee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Bom  as  'one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries 
of  the  Conununist  Party  in  the  United 
States.' 

"On  June  13.  1949,  the  DaUy  Worker  re- 
puted that  Dr.  Black  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  an  organization  formed  to  om>ose 
the  Mxudt-Nixon  anti-Communist  biU;  a 
press  release  of  the  National  Committee  to 
Defeat  the  Mundt  BUI,  dated  June  16.  1949, 
revealed  the  same  information.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  ita 
report  on  the  National  Committee  To  Defeat 
the  Mundt  bill  dated  January  2,  1951.  cited 
that  organization  as  'a  registered  lobbjring 
organization  which  has  carried  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Communist  Party  in  ita  fight 
against  antisubverslve  legislation.' 

"A  letterhead  of  the  Voice  of  Freedom  Com- 
mittee dated  Jxme  16,  1M7,  listed  Algemon 
D.  Black  as  a  sponsor  of  that  organization. 
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An  Invitation  to  a  dinner  held  under  the 
auspicea  of  the  group,  January  31,  194S, 
listed  him  as  a  member  of  the  dinner  com- 
mittee. He  aigned  a  petition  of  the  organi- 
sation as  shown  by  a  leaflet  publlahed  by 
the  Voice  of  Freedom  Committee.  The  At- 
torney General  included  the  Voice  of  Free- 
dom Committee  on  his  AprU  1,  1954,  con- 
solidated list  of  organizations  previously 
designated. 

"Algo-non  D.  Black.  New  York  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society,  signed  an  open  letter  of  the 
Conference  on  Pecweful  Altemativea  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact  to  SenatcHrs  and  Congressmen 
lu-ging  defeat  of  President  Truman's  arms 
program,  as  shown  by  a  letterhead  dated 
August  21, 1949. 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  report  on  the  Commimist  peace 
offensive,  AprU  1,  1951  (p.  66).  cited  the 
Conference  for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the 
Atiantic  Pact  as  a  meeting  called  by  the  DaUy 
Worker  in  July  1940.  to  be  held  in  Waahing- 
ton,  D.C..  and  as  having  been  InstigatiMl  by 
Communista  in  the  United  States  (who)  did 
their  part  in  the  Moscow  campaign. 

"The  DaUy  Worker  of  December  10,  1952 
(p.  4) .  listed  Dr.  Algemon  D.  Black  as  a 
Siguier  of  an  i^peal  to  President  Triunan  re- 
questing amnesty  for  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  convicted  under  the  Smith  Act." 

Febbttakt  13.  1956. 
"Subject:  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  national  board 
of  directOTS,  NAACP,  1961. 

"The  pubUc  records,  files,  and  pubUcations 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowing  in- 
fcmnation  concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  shoiUd  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  resulte  of  an  investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  commmittee.  It  should  be 
-noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarUy 
a  C(»xununist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  (tf  the  Washington  commit- 
tee. Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare, 
as  shown  on  their  letterhead  of  June  4,  1M7. 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivitiee  cited  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  as  a  Commxintst-front  ch*- 
ganization  in  ita  report  of  March  29,  1944. 
In  1947  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities released  a  report  on  the  conference, 
in  which  it  was  cited  as  a  Communist-front 
organization  which  sought  to  'attract  south- 
em  Uberals  <m  the  basis  of  ita  seoning  inter- 
est in  the  problems  of  the  South.'  although 
Ito  'professed  interest  in  southern  welfare' 
was  'simply  an  expedient  for  larger  aims 
serving  the  Soviet  Union  and  ita  subservient 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States'  (Re- 
port No.  602  of  June  12. 1947) . 

"Ralph  Bunche  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Con- 
ference on  CivU  Righta  of  the  Washington 
Committee  for  Democratic  Action,  April 
30-21,  1940,  as  shown  by  the  conference  call, 
page  4.  A  letterhead  of  the  Washington 
Committee  tat  Democratic  Action  dated 
April  26.  1940.  named  Dr.  Bunche  as  one  of 
the  spoiDaon  of  that  group. 

"The  Washington  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Ccmununist  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  December  4.  1947.  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948.  The  organization  was  re- 
designated by  the  Attorney  General.  AprU  27, 
1953.  p\uwuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10450. 
and  included  In  the  Kprn.  1,  19M,  consoU- 
dated  list  of  organizations  previously  desig- 
nated. The  Attorney  General  had  previously 
cited  the  group  as  an  affiliate  or  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  (Concxessional  Rzcokd,  Sept.  24. 
1942,  pp.  7688  and  7689).  The  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activitiea  cited  the 
orgpanization  as  successor  in  Washington  to 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy and  an  affiliate  of  the  national  federa- 


tion (reporto  of  Jime  25,  1942,  and  Mar.  39. 
1944). 

"Official  proceedings  of  the  National  Negro 
Ccmgress  for  1936,  pagaa  5  and  40.  named  Dr. 
Ralph  Btinche,  WashLigton,  D.C..  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  presiding  ccanmittee  and  a  member 
ol  the  national  executive  oouncU  of  that 
organization. 

"The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  the  National  Negro  Con- 
gress as  a  Communist-front  movement  in 
the  United  States  among  Negroes,  and  re- 
ported that  'the  oflloers  of  the  National 
Negro  Congress  are  outapcdLsn  Communist 
sympathizers,  and  a  majority  of  thoee  on 
the  executive  bocu'd  are  outright  Commu- 
nista' (report  of  January  3,  1939).  The  At- 
torney General  cited  the  National  Negro  Con- 
gress as  a  Commxinist-front  organization 
(CoNCREssioNAi.  Reoobd,  September  24,  1942. 
pp.  7687  and  7688;  press  releases  of  Decem- 
ber 4.  1947,  and  September  21,  1948;  con- 
solidated list  of  cited  organizations,  dated 
AprU  1.  1954). 

"The  Washington  Post  and  Timea  Herald, 
May  29,  1954.  p.  6,  reported  that  'A  Federal 
loyalty  board  annovmced  today  that  it  has 
unanimously  cleared  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche 
of  any  and  all  charges,'  the  article  quoted 
the  official  announcement  as  follows: 

"  'The  full  board  had  ita  aeoond  n&eeting 
with  Dr.  Biinche  yesterday  following  which 
it  unaninumsly  reached  the  eoncUislon  that 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Dr. 
Biuiche  to  the  Government  oC  the  United 
States. 

**  Tills  conclusion  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  transmittal  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  UJf.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  been  inforznaUy  trans- 
mitted to  Dr.  Bimche.' 

"Reference  to  the  loyalty  board's  clearance 
oi  Dr.  Bunche  is  found  also  in  the  Waahing- 
ton  Evening  Star,  May  28,  1954,  p.  A-l." 

"FEBauAST  13, 1956. 
"Subject:   Dr.  H.  Claude  Hudson,  national 
board  of  directors.  NAACP,  1961. 

"The  pubUc  records,  fUes,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowing  in- 
f  (x-mation  c<»u;eming  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting tiie  reeulta  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  oommittee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not  neces- 
sarUy a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thiser, or  a  feUow  traveler  unleas  othtfwlse 
indicated. 

"The  DaUy  People's  Wttfld  c^  May  2,  1M7 
(p.  8V,  listed  Dr.  H.  Claude  Budaon  aa  a 
sponsor  of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the 
ClvU  Righta  Congress. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  CivU  Righta  Congress  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  DeoMnbw  4,  1M7, 
and  September  21,  1948.  The  organisation 
was  redesignated  by  the  Attorney  General 
AprU  27,  1963,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10450,  and  included  on  the  April  1,  19M. 
oonsoUdated  list  of  organisations  inevlously 
designated.  The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  ita  r^wrt  of  September  2.  1M7 
(pp.  2  and  19) ,  cltedythe  ClvU  Ri^ta  Con- 
gress as  an  organization  fwmed  in  AprU 
1946  as  a  merger 'of  two  other  Communist- 
front  organizations  (International  Labor 
Defense  and  the  National  FederatlMi  for 
Constitutional  Liberties);  'dedicated  not  to 
the  broader  issues  of  clvU  liberties,  but  spe- 
ciflcaUy  to  the  defense  <^  individual  Com- 
munista and  the  Communist  Party*  and 
'controlled  by  individuals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Commimist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  it.' " 
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formation o(moemlng  the  subject  Individual. 
Thla  report  ahould  not  be  oonstrtied  as  repre- 
senting the  nmiU  off  an  Inveetlgatlon  by  or 
an/Hwga  of  thla  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  la  not  necessarily  a 
Communist,  a  Communist  sympathiser,  or  a 
fellow  travdetf  unlees  otherwise  Indicated. 

"The  Dally  Worker  off  March  18, 1945  (p.  2) . 
and  an  undated  leaflet.  The  Only  Sound 
Policy  for  a  Democracy,  named  Dr.  James  J. 
MoClendon  aa  one  of  the  signers  of  a  state- 
ment, qxmsored  by  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties,  which  supported 
the  War  Department's  order  on  granting 
odmmlsslons  to  members  of  the  Armed  Porcee 
who  have  been  members  of  or  sympathetic  to 
the  views  of  the  Communist  Party.  Dr.  Mc- 
Clendon  waa  Identified  as  president  of  the 
Detroit  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Dr.  J.  J.  MoClendon 
was  one  off  the  Bpoaaan  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  Cooatltutlonal  Liberties,  as  shown 
by  the  program.  Action  C<»ference  for  Civil 
Bights,  held  In  Washington.  D.C.,  AprU  19- 
30.  1941;  and  on  letterheads  dated  S^tember 
11,  1940,  and  November  6.  1940. 

"The  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Libatlea  was  elted  as  subversive  and 
Cotnmimlst  by  the  United  Statee  Attorney 
General  In  press  releases  dated  December  4, 
1947.  and  September  21,  1948;  also  Included 
In  his  consolidated  list  off  AprU  1,  1954.  The 
Attorney  General  deecrlbed  the  organisation 
as  "part  of  what  Lenin  caUed  the  solar  sys- 
tem of  organisations,  oetenslbly  having  no 
connection  with  the  Communist  Party,  by 
which  Communists  attempt  to  create  sympa- 
thizers and  siq>porters  of  their  program' 
(CoMCBSsaioKai.  Baooas,  September  24,  1942, 
p.  7687).  The  ^Mdal  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Aetlvltlea  sUted  that  'There  can 
be  no  reaaonable  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  National  Paderatkm  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  regardless  of  Its  high-sounding 
name — ^Is  one  of  the  viciously  subvwslve  or- 
ganisations off  the  Communist  Party'  (special 
committee  report,  March  29,  1944,  p.  60); 
alao  cited  In  reports,  June  26,  1942  (p.  20), 
and  January  2,  1948  (pp.  9  and  12) . 

"Dr.  James  J.  McClendon  was  named  In  the 
Dally  WoaiEer  off  March  16.  1942  (pp.  1  and 
4),  and  on  a  letterhead  dated  AprU  2,  1942. 
as  one  of  the  sponsors  off  the  National  Free 
Browdo'  Congress. 

"The  National  Free  Browder  Congress  was 
cited  as  a  Conunxmlst  front  which  arranged 
to  meet  March  28-29,  1942.  Earl  Browder 
was  gennral  secretary  off  the  Communist 
Party,  United  Statee  off  America,  who  had 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  Atlanta 
Federal  Penitentiary  for  passport  fraud. 
(Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, report.  March  39,  1944  (pp.  69,  87,  and 
132).)  j 

"Dr.  Jamea  MMHendon  was  one  of  the 
qx>nsors  off  the  seaqulcenteimial  bUl  of 
rights  celebration,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Michigan  ClvU  Rights  Federation. 
Detroit,  lOch.,  December  1-2,  1939,  as  shown 
by  the  caU  of  conference.  Dr.  James  J.  Mc- 
Clendon waa  one  of  the  q;>on8ors  of  a  state- 
wide conference,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Michigan  federation  In  Detroit,  Mich.. 
September  13.  1943,  as  shown  by  call  of  the 
oonforence.  He  was  identified  as  invsident 
of  the  Detroit  chapter  off  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
I^e. 

"The  Michigan  CivU  Rights  Federation  was 
cited  by  the  Attorney  General  off  the  United 
States  as  'an  affiliate  of  the  Communist 
front,  the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties:  and  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist organization  which  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  and  now  operates  as  the  Michi- 
gan chapter  of  the  CivU  Rights  Congress' 
(CoNOBBWioNAX.  Bacoao,  September  24,  1942, 
p.  7687;  and  press  releases  of  December  4, 
1947,  June  1  and  September  21,  1048;  also 
including  in  his  consolidated  list  of  orga- 


nizations, dated  AprU  1,  1954) .  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
cited  the  Michigan  ClvU  Rights  Federation 
as  a  Communist-front  organisation,  (nom 
Report  No.  1311  of  the  Special  Committee 
en  Un-American  Activities,  dated  March  20, 
1944;  and  Report  No.  1115  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  dated  September 
a.  1947.  p.  3.)  " 

"FKBBVAaT  13, 1056. 
"Subject:  James  Hinton,  national  board  of 
directors,  NAACP.  1954. 

"The  public  records,  fUes  and  piiblicatlons 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowing  in- 
fonnation  concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resvUts  of  an  investigation  by 
at  findings  of  this  committee.  It  shoiUd  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  neceesarUy 
a  Commxmist.  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unlees  otherwise  Indicated. 

"James  M.  Hinton,  identified  as  president 
of  the  State  conference  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple for  South  Carolina,  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  Congress  on  Civil  Rights,  as 
shown  on  the  caU  to  the  congress  which  was 
held  in  Detroit,  Mich..  AprU  27-28.  1946. 
(See  pp.  21  and  22  of  Rept.  No.  1115  of  the 
C<»nmlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  on 
the  ClvU  Rights  Congress,  September  2, 
1947.) 

"The  ClvU  Rights  Congress  was  fotmded 
at  a  conference  in  Detroit  April  27  and  28. 
1946.  effectuating  the  merger  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Defense  and  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties.  The 
Civil  Rights  Congress  was  'dedicated  not 
to  the  broader  issues  of  clvU  Ubertlee,  but 
specificaUy  to  the  defense  of  Individual  Com- 
munists and  the  Communist  Party*  and  'con- 
troUed  by  individuals  who  are  either  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  It'  (pp.  2  and  19  of  Rept.  No.  1115). 
"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
dted  the  ClvU  Ri^ts  Congress  as  subversive 
and  Communist  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  December  4, 1947,  and 
September  21.  1948;  redesignated  AprU  27. 
1953,  pmsuant  to  Bzecutlve  Order  No.  10450, 
and  Included  on  the  AprU  1,  1954,  consoU- 
dated  list  of  organizations  previously  desig- 
nated." 

"Febrtjast  18,  1956. 
"Subject :  Theodore  M.  Berry,  national  board 
of  directors,  national  legal  committee, 
NAACP.  1961. 

"The  pubUc  records,  files  and  pubUcations 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowlng  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed  as 
repreeenting  the  resxUts  of  an  investigation 
by  or  fin^inga  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  neces- 
sarUy  a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  feUow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

"A  1939  membership  list  of  the  National 
Lawyers  GuUd  which  was  made  available  to 
the  Special  Conomlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  March  1039,  contains  the  name 
of  Theodore  M.  Berry,  308  West  Fifth  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  a  member. 

"The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p.  149),  cited  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
as  a  Commimist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvitlee,  In  Its 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  GuUd,  Sep- ' 
tember  17,  1050,  dted  the  organization  as 
a  Communist  front  which  Is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  Its 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  \inions' 
and  which  'since  its  inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  off  the 
Commimlst  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agents.' " 
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TSBSVABT  13,  1986. 
"Subject:  Xarl  B.  Dlckerson,  national  board 
of  directors,  national  legal  committee, 
NAACP.  1961. 
"The  public  records,  files,  and  pubUcations 
of  this  committee  contain  the  fi^owlng  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  IndlvlduaL 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeenting the  results  of  an  inveetlgatlon  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  neoessarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathiser,  or 
a  feUow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
"According  to  the  DaUy  Worker  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1949  (p.  9).  Barl  Dlckerson,  attor- 
ney, Illinois,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
statement  defending  the  12  Communist  lead- 
ers. He  signed  a  statement  in  behalf  of  the 
attorneys  in  the  Communist  cases  as  shown 
by  the  July  31,  1950.  issue  off  the  DaUy 
Worker  (p.  0).  This  same  information  was 
shown  in  the  February  1.  1950,  Issue  of  the 
DaUy  Worker  (p.  8) .  As  shown  by  the  DaUy 
People's  World  of  May  13,  1960  (p.  13),  Earl 
B.  IMckerson  was  a  signer  ot  a  statement  to 
the  United  Natlona  In  behalf  of  the  Commu- 
nist cases. 

"Earl  B.  Dlckerson  protested  approval  off 
the  Smith  Act  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  'hav- 
ing a  disastrous  impcu:t  upon  •  •  •  strug- 
gle of  Negro  people'  (DaUy  Worker.  October 
1.  1951,  p.  1).  He  filed  a  peUti<m  with  the 
clerk  of  the  United  Statee  Supreme  Co\ut 
supporting  the  pending  application  for  a 
hearing  on  the  constituticxxaUty  of  the 
Smith  Act  as  shown  l^  the  Dally  Worker, 
October  4.  1951  (p.  16) .  Mr.  Dlckerson  was 
Identified  in  this  source  as  a  Negro  attorney 
in  Illinois.  He  spoke  against  the  Smith  Act 
according  to  the  February  13,  1952  issue  of 
the  Dally  F«opl9'»  World  (p.  3) ,  and  was  co- 
author of  a  memorandum  to  the  Supreme 
Court  'on  the  menace  of  the  Smith  Act  to 
the  Negro  people'  (DaUy  People's  World, 
July  15. 1962.  p.  1) .  Earl  B.  Dlckerson.  pres- 
ident. National  Lawyers  Guild,  Chicago,  was 
a  signer  of  an  I4>p«sl  to  Prealdent  Truman 
requesting  amnesty  for  leaders  ot  the  Com- 
munist Party  convicted  under  the  Smith  Act 
(DaUy  Worker,  December  10.  1052.  p.  4) .  As 
shown  by  the  DaUy  Worker.  December  29, 
1953  (p.  8)  and  the  Worker.  January  3.  1954 
(p.  6) .  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  one  of  39  promi- 
nent Midwest  citizens  signing  a  plea  for 
Christmas  amnesty  for  Communist  leaders 
convicted  under  the  Smith  Act,  which  was 
wired  to  President  Eisenhower.  He  was  one 
of  the  initiators  of  an  appeal  for  reduced 
baU  for  Claude  Llghtfoot,  Dllnols  Commu- 
nist leader,  indicted  under  a  section  of  the 
Smith  Act  as  shown  by  the  September  12, 
1954,  issue  of  the  Worker  (p.  16) . 

"According  to  the  December  25. 1953.  Issue 
of  the  DaUy  Worker  (p.  8) ,  Earl  D.  Dlckerson 
was  a  signer  of  an  open  letter  to  President 
Truman  asking  clemency  for  the  Rosenbergs. 
The  Dally  Pec^e's  World  of  March  13.  1953 
(p.  3).  reported  that  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  con- 
tributed a  statement  to  the  pamphlet.  The 
Negro  People  Speak  Out  on  the  Roeenbergs. 
distributed  by  volunteers  tat  the  East  Bay 
Committee  To  Save  the  Rosenbergs,  Oakland. 
California. 

"Eaii  B.  Dlckerson  was  a  signer  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Greek  Government  protesting  the 
court  martial  of  Greek  maritime  unionists 
as  shown  by  the  Dally  Worker.  August  19, 
1952  (p.  1). 

"Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  listed  in  the  spring 
1943  (p.  22)  and  fall  session  1943  (p.  27) 
catalogs  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  direct<Hs.  He  was 
named  in  the  ssune  source  as  a  guest  lec- 
turer at  the  school  (p.  19) . 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  Commimist  Party  in  a  letter 
to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  De- 
cember 4, 1947.  Tlie  Attorney  General  redes- 
ignated the  school  AprU  27,  1058.  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  No.  10450.  and  included 


it  on  the  AprU  1,  1954,  consolidated  list  of 
organlaatlona  previously  deeignated.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Aetlv- 
ltlea. in  Its  report  off  March  39.  1944  (p.  83). 
dted  the  Abraham  Iilnooln  School  as  suc- 
cessor of  the  Workers  Sdkool  as  a  Commu- 
nist educational  medium  In  Chicago. 

"A  pamphlet  entitled  'For  a  New  Africa' 
(containing  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence on  Africa.  New  York.  AprU  14.  1944) 
names  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  as  a  member  off  the 
National  Negro  Congress. 

"The  National  Negro  Congress  was  dted  as 
subversive  'and  Commiinist  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  letters  released  December  4,  1947. 
and  September  21,  1048;  redesignated  AprU 
37,  1953,  and  induded  on  the  AprU  1,  1064, 
c(msoUdated  list.  The  organlsaticm  waa  dted 
previously  by  the  Attorney  General  as  a  Com- 
munist-front group  (CoNGaassioMAL  Rccoan, 
Sept.  24.  1942,  pp.  7687  and  7688).  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  report  of  January  8.  1939  (p.  81) . 
dted  the  National  Negro  Congress  as  'the 
Communist-front  movement  in  the  United 
States  among  Negroes.' 

"He  was  a  member  of  the  CouncU  on  Afri- 
can Affalra.  as  shown  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'Eight  MilUon  Demand  Freedom.'  and  the 
pamphlet  For  a  New  Africa  (p.  86).  Earl  B. 
Dlckerson  Is  Usted  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  African  Affairs  in  a  leafiet,  issued  by 
the  organisation.  The  Job  To  Be  Done,  a 
leaflet  entitled  'What  off  Africa's  Place  In 
Tomorrow's  World?'  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'Seeing  Is  BeUevlng*  (1947),  and  a  letter- 
head of  the  group,  dated  May  17.  1946,  and 
a  pamphlet.  Africa  in  the  War. 

"The  Attorney  General  dted  the  CotmcU 
on  African  Affairs  as  subvosive  and  Com- 
munist in  letters  released  December  4.  1947, 
and  September  31.  1948;  redesignated  AprU 
27,  1953,  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1,  1954, 
consolidated  list. 

"The  name  of  Earl  Dlckerson,  of  86  South 
Dearborn  Street,  caiioago,  lU..  a^iears  on  a 
1930  membership  list  of  the  National  Law- 
yera'  GuUd  on  fUa  with  this  committee.  In 
1049  he  was  president  of  the  Chicago  chapter 
of  the  guUd  and  chairman  af  a  meeting  on 
anti-Commimist  legislation,  as  shown  In  the 
DaUy  Wocker  of  March  16, 1949  (p.  6) ;  In  the 
same  year  he  attacked  the  Marahall  plan  as 
shown  in  the  DaUy  Worker  of  July  19,  1949 
(p.  6) ,  In  which  source  he  was  Identified  as 
president  off  the  Chicago  ehi4>ter  off  the 
guUd;  he  partlc^ted  In  a  discussion  enti- 
tled 'Status  off  ClvU  UberUea'  fifth  annual 
convention.  National  lawyers'  Guild,  BocA- 
CadUlae  Hotel.  Detroit.  Mich..  May  39-June 
1. 1941,  as  shown  by  the  convention  program 
inrlnted  In  Convention  News,  May  1941  (p.  3) . 
published  by  the  guUd.  This  same  Conven- 
tion News  (pp.  3  and  4)  Usted  him  as  a 
member  of  the  convention  nominations  oom- 
n^ttee  of  the  fifth  national  oonventloa  of 
the  NaUonal  Lawyors'  GuUd.  He  sulunltted 
a  report  of  the  guild,  denouncing  lynching 
and  discrimination,  as  shown  in  the  DaUy 
Worker,  November  30. 1043  (p.  1) .  As  shown 
by  the  October  15,  1051,  issue  of  the  Dally 
Worker  (p.  1),  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  National 
Lawyers'  Guild;  he  q>oke  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  organization  in  Chicago. 
The  October  18,  1851,  issxte  of  the  DaUy  Peo- 
ple's World  (p.  3),  reported  that  Earl  B. 
Dlckerson  was  elected  president  off  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers'  GuUd.  He  was  shown  as 
president  of  the  National  Lawyers'  GuUd  in 
the  Dcaiy  Worker,  Janxiary  36,  1963  (p.  1), 
and  February  20,  1953  (p.  6) ,  and  the  DaUy 
People's  World,  January  25,  1952  (p.  8).  The 
January  18,  1953,  Issue  <a  the  DaUy  Peoide's 
World  (p.  3)  reported  that  Earl  B.  Dicker- 
son  was  to  speak  on  the  Smith  Act.  the  Con- 
stitution, and  You.  at  a  gathering  of  the  San 
Francisco  chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers' 
GuUd  on  February  1.  1953.  The  DaUy 
Worker  of  February  34,  1958  (p.  6).  re- 
ported that  Earl  Dlckerson,  president  of  the 


National  Lawyers*  OuUd.  addressed  tha  an- 
nual convention  of  the  group  held  February 
20-33.  at  the  Park-Sheraton  Hotel.  New  York 
City,  and  stated  that  'a  new  foreign  pdUcy  Is 
needed  If  the  drive  against  Ubertlee  U  to  be 
halted.'  The  DaUy  Peopleli  World  off  July  6, 
1953  (p.  3),  announced  that  he  was  to  be 
honored  by  the  Los  A  ngeles-HoUywood  chap- 
ter of  the  NaUonal  Lawyera'  GuUd  at  a 
luncheon.  The  DaUy  Worker  of  August  38, 
1958  (p.  3) ,  reported  that  Earl  B.  Dicksrson, 
president  of  the  NaUonal  Lawyers'  GuUd.  is- 
sued a  statement  opposing  the  American  Bar 
Association's  caU  for  dlabarment  of  Com- 
munist lawyers.  As  shown  by  the  Septem- 
ber 6,  1968,  issue  off  the  Worker  (p.  6).  Earl 
DIckerscm  protested  the  pladng  off  the  Na- 
Ucmal  lAwyers'  Guild  aa  the  list  of  subver- 
sive organiaaUons  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"The  ^Mcial  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvltles,  in  Its  report  off  March  39.  1944  (p. 
148) .  dted  the  National  lawyers'  Guild  as  a 
Communist-front  organlaatton.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  AcUvltles,  in  its  re- 
pcurt  on  the  NaUons  Lawyers'  Guild.  Septem- 
ber 17. 1950.  dted  the  group  aa  a  Communist 
front  which  'Is  the  foremost  legal  bulwark 
off  the  Communist  Party.  Its  front  orgftnlsa- 
Uona.  and  ocmtroUed  unions'  and  Which 
'since  its  inc^>ticm  has  never  failed  to  raUy 
to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  individual  members  thereof,  including 
known  eq;>ionage  agents.' 

"One  Eari  Di^srson  (with  no  middle  Initial 
shown)  q>oke  at  the  morning  session  of  the 
Congrees  on  CivU  Rights  which  waa  held  In 
Detroit,  Mich.,  AprU  27-28,  1946,  as  shown  in 
the  iHTOgram,  Congress  on  C^vU  Bights  (p.  1) ; 
Earl  B.  Dlckerson  signed  a  statement  off  the 
CivU  Rlghta  Congress  which  waa  In  defense 
of  Gerhart  Elaler,  according  to  the  DaUy 
Worker  of  February  38,  1947  (p.  2);  he  waa 
one  of  the  H>onsors  of  the  NaUonal  Emer- 
gency Conference  for  CMl  Bights  which  waa 
hdd  in  New  York  City  on  July  19,  1948, 
according  to  the  DaUy  Worker  of  July  12. 
1948  (p.  4) ;  a  photostat  of  a  letterhead  of 
the  CivU  Right  Congress.  Illinois,  dated 
December  18.  1948.  Usted  Earl  DidMraon  as 
a  sponsor.  As  Shown  by  the  DaUy  Worker 
of  November  1.  1960  (p.  4) .  Earl  B.  Dicker- 
son  was  a  sponsor  of  the  CivU  Bif^ts  Con- 
gress. A  handblU,  Dodge  Local  3  Siiqiporta 
FSPC  RaUy,'  Uated  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  as  one 
of  those  who  would  q>eak  at  a  raUy  to  be 
held  under  partial  auspices  of  tha  dvU 
Rights  Congress  off  Michigan  on  AprU  16, 
1950. 

"The  Attorney  General  dted  the  CivU 
Rights  Cnngrsss  aa  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist in  letters  released  December  4.  1947, 
and  Septonber  31,  1948;  redealgnated  AprU 
37,  1958.  and  Induded  on  the  April  1.  1964. 
consolidated  list.  The  Ccnnmittee  on  Un- 
American  ActlviUea,  In  its  report  off  Septem- 
ber a,  1947  (pp.  2  and  19),  dted  the  CivU 
Rights  Congress  as  an  organlaaUon  formed 
In  AprU  1946  as  a  merger  of  two  other  Com- .' 
munist-front  organisations  (International 
Uibor  Defense  and  the  National  Federation 
for  ConsUtutional  Llbertlea);  'dedicated 
not  to  the  broader  issues  of  clvU  Ubertlee, 
but  specifically  to  the  defense  off  Individual 
Communists  and  the  Communist  Par^'  and 
'controlled  by  individuals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  it.' 

"According  to  the  printed  program  off  the 
Cultural  and  Sdentific  Conference  for  World 
Peace  (p.  14) .  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  conference  which  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  March  27-37,  1949. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  CoxincU 
of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions;  he 
signed  a  statement  of  the  oouncU  which  was 
reprinted  lu  the  COMcanatoiui.  Rsooao,  vol- 
ume 95,  part  7,  page  9436.  Earl  B.  Dlckerson 
was  a  signer  of  a  ReeoluUon  Against  Atomic 
Weapons  as  shown  by  a  mimeographed  Ust 
of  signers  attached  to  a  letterhead  of  the 
National  CouncU  of  the  Arta,  Sciences,  and 
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d4ted  July  28,  1960.    Ifr.  Dicker- 

statement   to  the  American 

li^liold  the  right  of  all  dtlaens 

•ed  hy  the  National 
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e^mference  on  equal  rights  for 

art*  held  by  the  New  York 
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Dally  Worker  of  June  2,  1962 
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be  national  council  resolution 

hf1»g  on  Tunisia's  demands 

Nations.    He  q>oke  at  a  oon- 

e^ual  rights  for  Negroes  In  the 

and  Pfofeeslons  held  by  the 

Catlfonila   Council   of   the    Arts, 

Professions,  on  June  14.  1962. 
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a  national  sponsor 

Befugee  A|q>eal  of  the  Joint 

Etafugee  Committee,  as  shown 

of  the  group  dated  Pebruary 

8,  1948,  Itey  18.  1961.  and 

Be  signed  an  open  letter 

to  President  Ituman  aa 

as  shown  by  a  letterhead  and 

letter  of  April  28.  1940.    He 

of  the  C^wnlsh  Befugee 

Joint  Antl-Paselst  Befugee 

Presldait   Ituman    to  bar 

to   or   alUanee   with   fascist 

by  a  mlmeognm>hed  petl- 

to  a  letterhead  of  the  group 

1961. 

Oeneral   cited   the  Joint 
Refugee  Committee  as  subrer- 
In    letters    rdeaaed 
1947,  and  September  21,  1948; 
Ipril  27,  1968.  and  Included  on 
1964,  consolidated   list.    The 
on  Un-Amerloan  AetlTi- 
of  liardi  29. 1944  (p.  174). 
Antl-Paselst  Befugee  Com- 
>oaminniBt-frant  organtwatlon. 
chairman  of  the  nil- 


Mat 


and  Defence  Committee  of 
Labor  Defense,  aa  shown 
.  September.  1989  (p.  8) .    He 
the  International  Labor  De- 
with  Bsrl  Browder,  accord- 
Worker  of  October  1,  1942 
6.  1942  (p.  8);  and  October 
B).    Ihe  pamphlet  Victory  in 
1948.  ba<*  cover,  listed 
as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
of  the  mtematlonal  Labor 


Ine  uded 


Oeneral  cited  the  Intema- 
Defense    as    subrerslTe    and 
letters  released  Jmie  1  and 
1948:  redesignated  April  27. 
on  the  April  1.  1964,  con- 
Hie  organisation  was  cited 
tte  Attorney  Oeneral  sa  the 
the  Communist  Party.'  (Cow- 
September  24.   19tt.  p. 
Committee    on    Un-American 
Ita  report  of  September  2.  1947 
cited  ttie  Intematioiial  Labor 
liart  of  an  international  net- 
I  for  tb»  defense  of 
Ikwbreakers.' 


"Barl  B.  DIckerson  was  a  speaker  at  the 
Conference  on  Constitutional  Liberties,  the 
founding  conference  of  the  National  Pedera- 
tlon  for  Constitutional  Liberties,  as  shown 
In  the  printed  program.  Call  to  a  Conference, 
page  2,  June  7,  1940. 

"The  Attorney  Oeneral  cited  the  Confer- 
ence on  Constitutional  Liberties  in  America 
as  a  conference  as  a  result  of  which  was 
established  the  National  Pederatlon  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties,  'part  of  what  Lenin 
called  the  solar  system  of  organlaations, 
ostensibly  having  no  connection  with  the 
Communist  Party,  by  which  Communists  at- 
tonpt  to  create  sympathizers  and  supporters 
of  their  program'  (Congbkssionai.  Rbcosd, 
Sept.  24.  1942,  p.  7687).  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its  re- 
port of  March  29,  1944  (p.  102),  cited  the 
conference  as  'an  Important  part  of  the  solar 
system  of  the  Communist  Party's  front 
organizations.' 

"The  iNX>gram  and  call  to  a  national  con- 
ference of  the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Poreign  Bom.  hrid  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  October  25  and  26,  1947,  Usted  Barl  B. 
DIckerson  as  one  of  the  sponsors  oi  the 
conference;  he  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
sixth  natl<mal  conference,  which  was  held  In 
Cleveland.  May  9  and  10,  1042,  as  shown  in  a 
leaflet  of  the  ocmference,  page  4.  In  the  lat- 
ter source,  Ifr.  Dl<Aerson  was  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Preddent's  Committee  on 
Pair  Bni^oyment  Practlcee.  Barl  DIckerson 
waa  a  ^wnsor  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Poreign  Bom  as  shown  by  a 
1960  letterhead,  an  undated  letterhead  (re- 
ceived for  fllee.  July  11,  1950).  an  undated 
letterhead  (distributing  a  speech  of  Abner 
Oreen  at  the  oMiference  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  ot  the  Poreign 
Bom  oi  December  2-8.  1960).  and  a  letter- 
head of  the  Midwest  Committee  for  Protec- 
Uon  of  Poreign  Bom  (April  80.  1961).  Mr. 
DIckerson.  Identified  as  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Urban  League,  waa  a  sponsor  of  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  Midwest  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  Poreign  Bom  for  Pearl  Hart 
(DaUy  Worker.  Apr.  6.  1960.  p.  4).  A  letter- 
head of  the  sixth  annual  conference  of  the 
Midwest  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Poreign  Bom  dated  May  16.  1964,  Chi- 
cago, listed  Bvl  B.  DIckOTSon  as  a  q)onsor. 

"TTie  Attorney  Oeneral  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Poreign  Bom 
as  subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  re- 
leased June  1  and  September  21. 1048;  redee- 
ignated  April  27,  1968.  and  Included  on  the 
April  1.  1964,  consolidated  list.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Uh-American  Activities  in  its 
report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  166),  cited  the 
Anmican  Committee  for  Protection  of  Por- 
eign Bom  as  'one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
Statee.' 

"In  1942  Carl  B.  DIckerson  was  a  patron  of 
the  Congress  of  American-Soviet  Priendahlp. 
as  shown  on  a  letterhead  of  the  congress, 
dated  October  27.  1942;  he  was  named  in 
Soviet  Biissla  Tbday  (December  1942  issue, 
p.  42)  as  one  of  the  qionsors  of  the  Congress 
of  American-Soviet  Priendship;  the  call  to 
the  Congress  of  American-Soviet  Priendship. 
November  9^,  1948.  listed  Barl  B.  DIckerson 
anumg  the  sponsors.  He  signed  a  statement 
of  the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
mendshlp.  praising  Wallace's  open  letter  to 
Stalin.  May  1948,  as  shown  In  a  pamphlet. 
How  To  Bnd  the  C<dd  War  and  Build  the 
Peace,  page  9.  HS  was  identified  in  the  last- 
named  source  as  an  attorney  at  law.  Chicago. 
A  photostatio  copy  of  a  letterhead  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  American-Soviet  Priend- 
ship dated  September  17,  1961,  listed  Earl 
B.  DIckerson  as  a  sponsor  of  that  group.  A 
photostat  of  a  letter  of  the  national  council 
dated  March  19.  1962,  listed  Mr.  DIckerson  as 
a  sponsor. 

"The  Attorney  Oeneral  cited  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  nriendship  as 
subversive  and  Commiinist  In  letters  released 


December  4,  1947,  and  September  21.  1948; 
redesignated  AfMril  27,  1953.  and  Included  on 
the  April  1.  1964.  coiUKdldated  list.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  156), 
cited  the  National  Co\mcll  as  'in  recent 
months,  the  Communist  Party's  principal 
front  for  all  things  Russian.*  . 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  October  21,  1942 
(p.  1),  named  Earl  B.  DIckerson  among  the 
list  of  members  of  the  National  Emergency 
Committee  To  Stop  Lynching.  He  signed 
an  appeal  to  lift  the  Spanish  embargo,  which 
appeal  was  made  by  the  Negro  People's  Com- 
mittee To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  according 
to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Pebruary  8,  1930 
(p.  2) .  He  contributed  to  the  June  22,  1943, 
issue  of  New  Masses  (p.  9) .  He  signed  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free 
Barl  Browder,  as  shown  In  an  ofllclal  leaflet 
of  the  organization. 

"The  National  Emergency  Committee  To 
Stop  Lynching  was  cited  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  Negro 
Communist-front  organization,  whose  secre- 
tary was  Perdlnand  C.  Smith,  high  in  the 
circles  of  the  Communist  Party  (report, 
March  29, 1944,  p.  180) . 

"The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p.  180) ,  cited  the  Negro  People's  Committee 
To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization. 

"New  Masses  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
periodical  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  (CoM- 
aasssxoMAL  Rbcosd,  Sept.  24.  1942.  p.  7688), 
and  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Actlvltlee  (report.  Mar.  29,  1955,  pp.  48  and 
75). 

"The  Citizens'  Committee  To  Pree  Earl 
Browder  was  cited  as  Commxmlst  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  in  a  letter  dated  April  27, 
1949;  redesignated  April  27.  1963,  and  In- 
cluded on  the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated  list. 
Tlie  (organisation  was  cited  previously  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  as  a  Communist  orga- 
nization (CoNcszssioNAx.  Bscoso,  Sept.  24, 
1942,  p.  7687).  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  its  report  of 
March  29.  1944  (pp.  6  and  66) .  cited  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  To  nee  Earl  Browder  as 
follows:  When  Earl  Browder  (then  general 
secretary.  Communist  Party)  was  in  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  serving  a  sentence  involving 
his  fraudulent  passports,  the  C<»nmunist 
Party's  front  which  agitated  far  his  release 
was  known  as  the  Citizens'  Committee  To 
Pree  Earl  BrowdCT. 

"An  open  letter  demanding  discharge  of 
Communist  Party  defendants  in  Pulton  and 
Livingston  Counties  contained  the  name  of 
Earl  B.  DIckerson  in  the  list  of  persons  who 
signed,  according  to  the  Daily  Worker  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  1940,  page  5.  He  was  attorney 
for  Bugene  Dennis,  general  secretary,  Com- 
mimist  Psrty,  as  shown  in  the  Dally  Worker 
of  Novembw  19,  1947,  page  7,  being  identi- 
fied in  this  source  as  a  former  member  ot 
the  city  council,  Chicago.  Reference  to  Earl 
DIckerson  as  attorney  for  Eugene  Dennis 
appears  in  the  Worker.  November  30.  1947. 
page  4;  the  Dally  Worker  of  January  15,  1948. 
page  5;  and  the  Dally  Worker  of  October  27, 
1948.  page  10.  in  which  source  he  Is  identified 
as  a  Negro  leader,  of  Chicago. 

"Barl  B.  DIckerson  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
American  Peace  Crusade,  UUnols  assembly, 
as  shown  by  a  letterhead  dated  April  12, 
1951,  the  Illinois  Peace  Crusade,  May  1961 
(p.  4) ,  and  a  photostat  of  a  letterhead  dated 
June  21,  1962.  He  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
American  Pe<^e's  Congress  and  Exposition 
for  Peace,  held  by  the  American  Peace  Cru- 
sade In  Chicago,  m.,  June  20.  30.  and  July 
1.  1951.  as  shown  by  a  leafiet.  An  Invitation 
to  American  Labor  To  Participate  in  a  Peace 
Congress,  the  caU  to  the  American  People's 
Congress,  and  the  leaflet,  American  People's 
Congress  •  •  •  Invites  You  To  Partidpats  in 
a  national  Peace  Competition,  June  20,  1981, 
Chicago,  Dl.    He  was  a  spons<v  of  a  contest 
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held  by  the  American  Peace  Crusade  for 
songs,  essays,  and  paintings  advancing  the 
theme  of  world  peace  as  reported  In  the 
Daily  Worker,  May  1, 1951  (p.  11) . 

"The  Attorney  Oenerad  included  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Crusade  on  his  January  22,  1954, 
list  of  organizations  designated  piirsuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10450,  and  on  the  April 
1,  1954,  consolidated  list.  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  its  statement 
Issued  on  the  March  of  Treason,  Pebruary 
19,  1951,  and  report  on  the  Communist  Peace 
Offensive  April  1,  1951  (p.  51).  cited  the 
American  Peace  Crusade  as  an  organization 
which  the  Communists  established  as  a  new 
Instrument  for  their  peace  offensive  in  the 
United  States  and  which  was  h««lded  by 
the  Daily  Worker  with  the  usual  bold  head- 
lines reserved  for  projects  In  line  with  the 
Communist  objectives. 

"Masses  and  Mainstream  for  Pebruary  1952 
(pp.  52-56)  listed  Earl  B.  DIckerson  as  co- 
author of  an  amlci  curiae  brief  to  the  Su- 
preme Conrt  supporting  an  appeal  for  a  re- 
bearing  of  Its  decision  upholding  the  Smith 
Act,  dated  September  27, 1951. 

"According  to  the  April  30,  1950,  issue  of 
the  Worker  (p.  15) ,  Earl  B.  DIckerson  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  Bfidcentury  Conference  for 
Peace,  cited  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  as  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago, 
May  29  and  30.  1950,  by  the  Committee  for 
Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  as  having  been  'aimed  at  assembling  as 
many  guUlble  persons  as  possible  under  Com- 
munist direction  and  turning  them  into  a 
vast  sounding  board  for  Communist  propa- 
ganda' (report  on  Communist  peace  offensive. 
Apr.  1,1951,  p.  68). 

"Earl  B.  DIckerson  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
National  Committee  To  Defeat  the  Mundt 
Bill  as  shown  by  the  pamphlet,  Hey.  Brother. 
There's  a  Law  Against  You  (p.  2) ;  a  release 
of  June  15,  1949  (p.  2) ,  and  a  photostat  of  a 
letterhead  dated  May  5,  1950.  He  signed  a 
statement  of  the  organization  according  to 
the  DaUy  Worker  of  April  3.  1950  (p.  4) . 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, In  its  report  on  the  National  Committee 
To  Defeat  the  Mundt  Bill,  December  7,  1950. 
cited  the  organization  as  'a  registered  lob- 
bying organization  wlilch  has  carried  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Communist  Party  in  its 
fight  against  antlsubverslve  legislation.' 

"Earl  B.  DIckerson  signed  a  letter  defending 
the  12  Communist  leaders,  as  shown  on  a 
letterhead,  dated  January  7.  1940;  he  later 
signed  a  statement  asking  for  the  release  of 
the  Coqamunlst  leaders,  as  shown  In  the  Dally 
W(»ker  of  November  8.  1949  (p.  6).  He 
signed  S  brief  on  behalf  of  the  attorneys  who 
represented  the  Commxmlst  leaders,  as  shown 
In  the  Daily  Worker  of  November  2.  1949 
(p.  2):  he  signed  a  statement  on  bdialf  of 
the  attorneys,  as  shown  in  the  Dally  Worker 
of  December  7.  1949  (p.  6);  he  represented 
the  attornejrs  who  represented  the  11  Com- 
munist leaders,  according  to  the  Dally  Woi^- 
er  of  January  24, 1950  (p.  3 ) ." 

"PKBBTTART    13,    1966. 

"Subject:  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  national  board 
of  directors,  NAACP.  1954. 

"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the,  following 
Information  concerning  the  subject  indi- 
vidual. This  report  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  or  findings  of  this  committee. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not 
necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  imless  other, 
wise  indicated. 

"The  DaUy  Worker.  March  4.  1948  (p.  2) , 
named  Benjamin  E.  Mays  as  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  a  letter  in  behalf  of  Communist  de- 
portation cases,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Por- 
eign Bom.  A  letterhead  of  the  group  con- 
tained his  name  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
(letterhead  December  11  and  12,  1948). 


"The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist in  letters  furnished  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  VS. 
Civil  Service  Commission  Jime  1  and  Sep- 
tember 21.  1948.  The  group  was  redesig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General  April  29,  1953, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10460. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  Ito  report  of  Bfarch  29.  1944  (p. 
155) .  cited  the  committee  as  'one  of  the  old- 
est auxiliaries  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States.' 

"Benjamin  E.  Mays,  president,  Morehouse 
College,  was  a  member  of  the  initiating  com- 
mittee for  a  Congress  on  Civil  Rights  which 
was  held  in  Detroit,  April  27  and  28,  1946. 
(See,   Urgent  Summons   to  a  Congress   on 
Civil  Rights.)     He  vras  an  honorary  national 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  New 
York,  as  shown  by  an  undated  letterhead 
concerning  a  conference  held   October    11, 
1947.    He  signed  a  call  for  a  national  confer- 
ence of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  (Dally  Worker,  Oct.  21,  1947,  p.  5) . 
"The  Civil  Rights  Congress  was  cited  as 
subversive  and  Ccxnmunist  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  In  letters  released  December  4.  1947, 
and  September  21,  1948.    The  group  was  re- 
designated pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10450.    The  Cc«nmlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, In  Its  report  of  September  2,  1947 
(pp.  2  and  19).  cited  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress  as  an   organization   formed  in   April 
1946  as  a  merger  of  two  other  Communist- 
front    (M-ganizatlons     (International    Labor 
Defense   and    the   National    Pederatlon   for 
Constitutional  Liberties);  'dedicated  not  to 
the  broader  Issues  of  civil  liberties,  but  spe- 
cifically to  the  defense  of  individual  Com- 
munists   and    the   Communist   Party*    and 
'controlled  by   individuals   who   are   either 
members  of  the  Commvmlst  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  it.' 

"Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  i»«8ldent,  More- 
house College,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  signed  a  state- 
ment by  the  National  Council  of  American- 
Soviet  Priendship  in  praise  of  Wallace's  (^>en 
letter  to  Stalin,  May  1948  (pamphlet,  How 
To  End  the  Cold  War  and  Build  the  Peace, 
p.  9).  A  leaflet,  "End  the  Cold  War— Oet 
Together  for  Peace'  (December  1948). 
named  Benjamin  E.  Mays  as  one  of  the 
signers  ot  the  National  Council's  appeal  to 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  to  end  the  cold  war 
and  arrange  a  conference  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sponsoring 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Priendship,  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, as  shown  by  a  bulletin  of  the  group, 
dated  Jime  1946  (p.  22). 

"The  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Priendship  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  In  letters 
released  December  4,  1947.  and  September  21, 
1948.  The  group  was  redesignated  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  No.  10450.  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  In  Its 
report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  156) ,  cited  the 
National  Council  of  American -Soviet  Priend- 
ship as  'in  recent  months,  the  Communist 
Party's  principal  front  for  all  things  Rus- 
sian. •  •   •' 

"Dr.  Mays  signed  an  open  letter  sponsored 
by  the  National  Pederatlon  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  denouncing  U.S.  Attorney  Oeneral 
Riddle's  charges  against  Harry  Bridges  (Dally 
Worker.  July  19.  1942.  p.  4);  booklet,  'Six 
Hundred  Prominent  Americans.'  p.  25).  He 
also  signed  a  statement  sponsored  by  this 
organization  hailing  the  War  Department's 
(NTder  on  commissions  for  the  Communists, 
as  shown  by  the  Daily  Worker.  March  18, 
1945  (p.  2). 

"The  National  Pederatlon  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  was  dted  as  subversive  and 
Commxmlst  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  in 
letters  released  December  4,  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 21.  1948.     The  group   was  redesig- 


nated pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10450. 
The  group  was  cited  previously  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  as  'part  of  what  Lenin  called 
the  solar  system  of  organizations,  ostensibly 
having  no  connection  with  the  Communist 
Party,  by  which  Communists  attempt  to 
create  sympathizers  and  supporters  of  their 
program'  (Conobxssiokal  Recoed,  September 
24,  1042,  p.  7687).  The  special  committee, 
in  Its  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  60) .  dted 
the  federation  as  one  of  the  vldously  sub- 
versive organizations  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  Cranmlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, in  its  report  on  September  2.  1947 
(p.  3) ,  cited  the  federation  as  among  a  maae 
of  organizations  which  were  spawned  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  defending  civil  liber- 
ties In  general  but  actually  Intended  to  pro- 
tect Communist  subversion  from  any  pen- 
alties under  the  law. 

"Letterheads,  dated  Jxme  12,  1947.  and  Au- 
g\i8t  11,  1947.  of  the  Southern  Negro  Youth 
Congress.  Ust  Dr.  Mays  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board.  A  leafiet  of  the  organization 
(exhibit  46,  public  hearings.  July  22,  1947, 
Steele)  also  contained  the  name  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Mays. 

"The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  was 
cited  as  subversive  and  among  the  affiliates 
and  committees  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.  S.  A.,  which  seeks  to  alter  the  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  by  un- 
constitutional means  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral in  a  letter  released  December  4,  1947. 
The  group  was  redesignated  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10450.  The  special  c(Hn- 
mlttee  in  its  report  of  January  3,  1940  (p.  9) . 
cited  the  organization  as  a  Communist  front. 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
in  its  report  of  AprU  17.  1947  (p.  14) .  dted 
the  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  as  sur- 
reptitiously controlled  by  the  Young  Com- 
mxmlst League. 

"The  Daily  Worker.  April  27.  1947  (p.  24) , 
reported  that  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  Oeor- 
gla.  signed  a  statement  against  the  ban  cm 
the  Conunxmist  Party.  He  signed  a  state- 
ment against  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Jxme  28,  1949 
(p.  2).  He  spoke  at  a  conference  on  'Jim 
Crow  in  the  Nation's  Capital'  (DaUy  Worker, 
December  21,  1950.  p.  8) ." 


"OcTOsm  25. 1956. 
"Subject:  A.  T.  Walden.  naUonal  le^  com- 
mittee, NAACP,  1961. 

"The  pubUc  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  indlvidxial. 
This  report  shoxild  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  indlvidxial  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Commxmlst  sympathiser,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  xinless  otherwise  indicated. 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  October  7.  1962  (p. 
3) ,  reported  that  A.  T.  Walden.  Oeorgia.  was 
to  lead  the  National  Lawyers  Oxilld  work- 
shop discussions  at  a  national  conference  on 
dvU  rights,  legislation,  and  discrimination. 
New  York  City,  October  10. 11,  and  12. 

"Tlie  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  In  its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p. 
149) ,  dted  the  National  Lawyers  Oulld  as  a 
Commxinist-frcmt  organisation.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
repcMt  on  the  NaUonal  Lawyers  OuUd.  Sep- 
tember 17.  1960.  dted  the  group  as  a  Com- 
mxmlst front  which  Is  the  foremost  legal 
bxUwark  of  the  Commxmlst  Party:  its  front 
organizations  and  controUed  unions  and 
which  since  its  inception  has  never  failed  to 
raUy  to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  Individual  members  thereof,  in- 
cluding known  espionage  agents. 

"A  mimeographed  letter  addressed  to  the 
House  of  R^resentatives,  May  12.  1948.  in- 
duded  a  list  of  signws  opposing  the  Mxmdt 
anti-Communist  bill.  Austin  T.  Walden. 
Oeorgia.  was  one  of  those  signers." 
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I  IS.  196S. 

"Subject:  Uoyd  Garriaon.  chairman,  national 
legal  coaamlttea.  NAACP.  19ei. 
'-Iba  pabUe  raeords.  fllea.  and  publications 
of  thla  coasmlttee  eoaitalB  tba  following  in- 
formatioai  ccsieemlng  the  subject  IndlTlduaL 
Thla  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
niaiiiidiitt  the  reeulte  of  an  InTestlgatlon  by 
or  flndlE«s  of  this  ceaunittee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  IndiTldual  is  not  necessarily 
a  CoanmuBlst.  a  Conunvmlst  sympathizer,  or  a 
fellow  traveler  \inleas  otherwise  Indicated. 

*aJoyd  K.  Garrison  was  a  member  of  tbe 
National  Committee  of  the  International  Ju- 
dicial Association  according  to  a  letterhead 
of  the  organisation  dated  May  18.  1942.  and 
the  leaflet.  What  le  the  I.  J.  A.?  Uoyd  K. 
Garris<m,  dean.  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  commended  the  International  Jurid- 
ical Association  bulletin  In  that  pamphlet. 

•The  spedal  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlTltlea,  IB  Its  report  dated  March  29.  1944 
(p.  149).  dted  the  IntemaUonal  Juridical 
Association  as  a  'Coanmunlst  front  and  off- 
shoot of  tba  International  Labor  Defenee.' 
Hie  Oeanmlttee  on  Un-American  Actlrltles, 
In  Ita  report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
Septenkber  17.  19S0  (p.  12).  dted  the  Inter- 
national Juridical  Association  as  an  organi- 
zation which  'actively  defended  Communists 
and  consistently  followed  the  Communist 
Party  line.' 

"The  DaUy  Worker  for  March  18.  1945 
(p.  2),  and  an  \mdated  leaflet,  "The  cmly 
sound  policy  for  a  Democracy.'  listed  Lloyd  K. 
Garrison,  National  War  Labor  Board,  as  one 
of  the  signers  of  a  statement  sponsored  by 
the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  hailing  the  War  Department  order 
on  eommisslona  for  the  Communists.  A 
photograph  of  Mr.  Garriaon  is  found  in  the 
Dally  Worker  reference. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
dted  tbe  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  as  subversive  and  Communist 
In  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  re- 
leased December  4.  1947.  and  September  21, 
1948.  The  Attorney  General  redesignated  the 
organlaatloa  April  27,  1963,  pursuant  to  Ez- 
ecutlve  Order  No.  10450.  and  Induded  it  on 
the  AprU  1.  10S4.  consolidated  list  of  organi- 
sations previously  designated.  The  organiza- 
tloa  was  dtad  previo\uly  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  'part  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
solar  system  of  organisations,  ostensibly  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  Communist  Party, 
by  whldk  Communists  attempt  to  create 
sympathlaers  and  suMMrters  of  their  pro- 
gram •  •  •*  (CoxcBJOsaxoNAi.  Racosn,  Sep- 
tember 24.  X943.  p.  7687) .  The  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
report  on  March  29,  1944  (p.  50).  cited  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties as  'one  of  the  viciously  subversive  or- 
ganizations of  the  CoQununlst  Party.'  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  In  its 
repcMTt  of  September  2,  1947  (p.  3),  cited  the 
National  FSderation  for  ConsUtutloxial  Liber- 
ties as  among  a  'maze  of  organizations' 
which  were  'spawned  for  the  alleged  purpoee 
at  defending  civil  liberties  in  general  but  ac- 
tually Intended  to  protect  Communist  sub- 
version from  any  penalties  under  the  law.' 

"Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  Madison,  Wis.,  former 
Chairman  of  NLRB,  was  listed  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Research  and 
Legal  Education  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  and  his  book  was  reviewed  In  the  news- 
lettCT  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guide,  July 
1087  (pp.  3-^).  Convention  News,  May  1941 
(pp.  8  an4  4)  published  by  the  National 
Lawyers  OuUd  for  the  fifth  annual  eonven- 
tUm.  nsted  XJoyd  K.  Garrison  as  a  member  of 
the  eonventlon  nominations  committee  of 
'ttie  fifth  annual  convention,  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  29  to  Jime  1.  1941. 

"Die  qteelal  Oocnmlttee  oo  Un-Amertcan 
Aettvtttes,  tak  Its  report  of  March  99,  1944 
(p.  140),  ellted  the  Nattonal  Lawyers  Guild 
as  a  Oonkmunlst-front  organteatlon.     Tbe 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  In  Its 
report  on  tha  National  Lawyera  Guild,  Sep- 
tambar  17.  1060.  dted  tha  organization  as  a 
Communist  txont  which  'la  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  its 
front  organisations,  and  controlled  unions' 
and  which  'since  Its  inception  baa  never 
faUed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  tbe 
Communist  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof.  Including  known  espionage  agents.' 

"Tbe  pamphlet  of  the  Second  National 
Negro  Congress,  October  1937.  listed  Uoyd 
Garrison  as  one  of  those  who  sent  greetings 
to  the  congress. 

"  *The  Communist-front  movement  in  the 
United  States  among  Negroes  is  known  as 
the  National  Negro  Congress.  *  •  •  Tbe  of- 
ficers of  the  National  Negro  Congress  are  out- 
gpoken  Commimist  synkpathteers.  and  a  ma- 
jority of  those  on  the  executive  board  are 
outright  Coamnunlsta'  (Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Actlvltlea,  report,  January 
3. 1939,  p.  81;  also  cited  in  reports,  Janxiary  3. 
1940.  p.  9;  June  26,  1942.  p.  20;  and  March 
29, 1944.  p.  180) .  The  Attorney  General  dted 
the  National  Negro  Oongreaa  aa  subversive 
and  CommuiklBt  in  letters  released  December 
4. 1947,  and  September  21. 1948;  redesignated 
AprU  27.  1953,  and  Induded  on  the  AprU  1. 
1964.  consolidated  list.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral dted  tbe  organization  previously  as  a 
Communist-front  organization  as  shown  by 
the  CowcaassioKAL  Rxcoav  of  September  2^ 
1942  (pp.  7687  and  7688) . 

"The  DaUy  Worker  tat  PelM-uary  23. 1939  (p. 
3)  reported  that  Uoyd  Garrison  spoke  at  a 
conference  of  tbe  Wisconsin  Conference  on 
Sodal  Legislation.  Madison,  Wis..  February 
18,  1939.  The  Attorney  General  dted  tbe 
Wisconsin  Coikference  on  Social  Legislation 
aa  subversive  and  Cooununlst  in  letters  re- 
leased June  1  and  September  31.  1948:  re- 
designated April  27,  1963.  and  induded  on 
tbe  AprU  1.  1964.  consolldatsd  Usk."* 

"OcTOBsa  25. 1955. 
"Subject:    Sidney   A.  Jones.  natic«kal   legal 
comnklttae.  NAACP.  1964. 

"Tbe  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  eommlttee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation eonoemlng  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  repreeentlng  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
Uon  by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
should  be  noted  tbat  the  individual  la  not 
necessarUy  a  Communist,  a  Communist  B3rm- 
patblaer,  or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  other- 
wise indicated. 

"Sidney  A.  Jones,  attorney,  was  an  endorser 
of  the  National  Negro  Congress  as  shown 
on  tbe  call  for  National  Negro  Congress,  in 
Chicago,  m..  February  14,  1936. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statea 
cited  the  National  Negro  Congress  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  in  letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4, 
1947.  and  September  21.  1948;  redesignated 
AprU  27,  1958,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10450.  and  included  on  the  AprU  I, 
1954,  consolidated  list  of  organizations  pre- 
viously designated.  The  organization  was 
cited  previously  by  the  Attorney  General 
(CoNGSESSiONAL  Rxcoso,  September  24,  1942, 
pp.  7687-7688).  The  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  its  reixirt  of  Jan- 
uary 3, 1939  (p.  81) ,  dted  the  National  Negro 
Congress  as  "The  Communist-front  move- 
ment In  the  United  States  among  Ne- 
groes. •  •  •• 

"It  was  reported  In  the  DaUy  People's 
World  of  December  2. 1947  (p.  4) .  that  Sidney 
A.  Jones,  Jt.,  was  vice  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
and  vras  further  Identlfled  as  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Assodathm  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Ocdored  People.  Urban  Leagoe. 
Chicago.  Mr.  Ames  was  shown  as  an  exseo- 
tlve  board  member  of  Vbit  National  Lawyers 
GtaUd  from  Chicago  as  of  Deeember  IMO  sad 
May  I960  in  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerleaa 
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Activities  report  on  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  September  17,  1950  (pp.  18-19) . 

"The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  Blarch  29,  1944 
(p.  149),  cited  the  National  Lawyers  GiUld 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in 
its  report  on  the  National  Lawyers  OuUd, 
September  17.  1950,  cited  the  group  as  a 
Communist  front  which  'is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  its 
front-  organizations,  and  controlled  unions' 
and  which  'since  its  inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agents.' 

"The  Daily  Worker  of  AprU  3,  1950  (p.  4) , 
listed  Sidney  A.  Jones,  attorney.  Chicago.  lU., 
as  one  who  signed  a  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Defeat  the  Mundt  BUI. 
A  photostat  of  a  letterhead  of  the  National 
Committee  To  Defeat  the  Mundt  BUI  (Chi- 
cago chapter) ,  dated  May  5,  1950,  listed  Sid- 
ney A.  Jones  as  a  Chicago  sponsor  of  the 
organization. 

"The  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  report  on  the  National  Commit- 
tee To  Defeat  the  Mundt  BiU.  December  7. 
1950,  cited  the  organization  as  'a  registered 
lobbying  organization  which  has  carried  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
its  fight  against  antisubversive  legislation.' 

"Sidney  Jones,  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  sent  greetings  to  Paul  Robeson 
according  to  the  Daily  Worker  of  April  29. 
1947  (p.  12) .  He  signed  Labor  Day  greetings 
to  the  Daily  People's  World,  which  appeared 
in  the  Augiist  29,  1947  (p.  4).  issue  of  that 
paper;  signed  statement  by  Negro  Ameri- 
cans, in  behalf  of  arrested  Communist  lead- 
ers (the  Worker  of  August  29,  1948,  p. 
11);  and  he  signed  a  statement  on  release 
of  Commiukist  leaders,  and  was  identified 
as  a  Negro  attorney  in  Chicago  as  noted 
in  the  Dally  Worker  of  November  8,  1949 

(p.fl). 

"The  DaUy  Worker  of  December  25,  1962 
(p.  8),  Usted  Sidney  Jones,  attorney,  Chi- 
cago, as  a  signer  of  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  asking  clemency  for  the  Rosen- 
bergs." 

"OCTOBES  26,  1955. 
"Subject:  W.  Robert  Ming,  Jr.,  national  legal 
committee,  NAACP.  1964. 

"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  conunittee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  investigation  by  or 
findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarUy 
a  Commiinist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"An  election  campaign  letter  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  dated  May  18,  1940. 
listed  Robert  W.  Ming.  Jr..  as  the  candidate 
for  delegate  to  the  ikational  convention, 
Washington.  D.C..  chapter.  Robert  Ming, 
Jr.,  Washington.  D.C..  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  nominations  committee,  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  Book-CadiUac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich., 
May  29  to  June  1, 1941. 

"The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p.  149),  cited  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
as  a  Conununist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  GiUld,  Sep- 
tember 17.  1950,  cited  the  organization  as  a 
Communist  front  which  'is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Conununist  Party,  its 
front  organizations  and  controlled  unions' 
and  which  'since  its  Inception  has  never 
failed  to  raUy  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
C(Hnmunlst  Party  and  individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agents.' 

"A  1941  membership  list  of  the  Washing- 
ton Book  Shop  listed  Robert  W.  Ming,  Jr., 


Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a 
member. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  cited  the  Washington  Book  Shop  As- 
sociation as  subversive  and  Conununist  in 
letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21,  1948; 
redesignated  April  27,  1953,  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10450.  and  included  on 
the  April  1,  1964,  consolidated  list  of  orga- 
lUzatlons  previously  cited.  The  organization 
was  dted  previously  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  a  Conuniuilst-front  (Congressional 
Record,  September  24,  1942.  p.  7688).  The 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  report  bf  March  29,  1944  (p. 
150),  cited  the  Washington  Book  Shop  As- 
soc&tion  as  a  Commxmist-front  organiza- 
tion." 

"October  25.  1955. 
"Subject:  Arthur  J.  MandeU,  national  legal 
committee,  NAACP.  1954. 
"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following 
information  concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  the  results  of  an  Investigation 
by  or  findings  of  this  wMnmlttee  .  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

"The  News  Letter  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  July  1937  (p.  2) ,  named  Arthur  Man- 
deU, Houston,  Tex.,  as  a  member  of  the 
GuUd's  committee  on  American  citizenship, 
immigration,  and  naturalization;  and  a  copy 
of  the  1939  membership  list  of  the  National 
Lavryers  Guild,  made  available  to  the  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  by  the 
organization,  contained  the  name  of  Arthur 
Mandel.  Shell  Building.  Houston,  Tex. 

"The  National  Lawyers  GuUd  was  cited  as  a 
Commiuilst  front  by  the  special  Committee 
aa  Un-American  Activities  (report,  Mar.  29, 
1944,  p.  149);  and  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
separate  report  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  (H.  Rept.  No.  3123, 
Sept.  21,  1950),  wherein  it  was  cited  as 
a  CcHnmunist  front  which  'is  the  fwemost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  its 
front  organizations,  and  controUed  unions' 
and  which  'since  its  inception  has  never 
faUed  to  raUy  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Individual  members 
thereof,  including  known  espionage  agents.' 
"Arthur  J.  MandeU,  attorney,  Houston, 
T^x.,  was  shown  in  the  caU  to  the  First  Con- 
gress of  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  American 
Peoples  of  the  United  States,  March  24-26, 
1939,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  as  one  of  the 
signers  of  that  call.  The  Congress  of  the 
Mexican  and  SpaiUsh  American  Peoples  *  *  * 
was  cited  as  a  Comm\inist  front  by  the  spe- 
cial C(»nmlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
(report.  Mar.  29,  1944,  p.  120) . 

"A  leaflet,  attached  to  an  undated  letter- 
head of  the  National  Federation  for  Consti- 
tutional Ubertles,  named  Arthur  J.  Manddl, 
attorney,  Houston,  Tex.,  as  a  signer  of  the 
orguiizatlon's  January  1943  message  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Ubertles  has 
been  cited  as  being  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist (Attorney  General  letters  released 
December  4,  1947,  and  September  21,  1948; 
also  redesignated  by  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10450,  see  eon- 
soUdated list,  AprU  1,  1954) ;  as  'part  of  what 
Lenin  called  the  solar  system  of  organiza- 
tions, ostensibly  having  no  connectlcm  with 
the  Communist  Party,  by  which  Communists 
attempt  to  create  sympathizers  and  support- 
ers of  their  program'  (Attorney  General, 
CoNGRESSiONAi.  RscosD.  Sept.  24.  1942,  p. 
7687) ;  as  'one  of  the  viciously  subversive  or- 
ganizations of  the  Communist  Party'  (q>ecial 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  re- 
port. Mar.  29,  1944,  p.  50;  also  dted  in  re- 
ports, Jime  25,  1942,  and  Jan.  2,  1948)  ;  and 


as  being  among  a  'maze  of  organizations' 
which  were  'spawned  tat  the  aUeged  purpoee 
of  defending  dvU  Ubertles  in  general  but 
actually  intended  to  protect  Communist  sub- 
version' from  any  penalties  under  the  law' 
(Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activities,  re- 
port, Sept.  2, 1947,  p.  8) . 

"Artbiu  MandeU  was  a  member  of  the  res- 
olutions committee  at  the  Congress  on  Civil 
Rights  m  Detroit,  Mich.,  AprU  27-28,  1946, 
as  shown  by  a  mimeographed  reletwe  issued 
by  the  congress;  and  Arthur  J.  MandeU, 
Houston,  was  listed  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Con- 
gress In  Chicago,  November  21-23,  1947,  in 
the  printed  program,  Let  Freedom  Ring.  The 
Civil  Rights  Congress  has  been  dted  as  a 
subversive  and  Communist  organization  by 
the  Attorney  General  (letters  released  De- 
cember 4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948;  also 
redesignated,  see  consolidated  list.  AprU  1, 
1954;  and,  as  an  organization  formed  in 
April  1946  by  merger  of  two  other  Conunu- 
nist-front organizations  (International  Labor 
Defense  and  the  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties),  'dedicated  not  to  the 
broader  issues  of  civU  Ubertles,  but  q;>ecif- 
icaUy  to  the  defense  of  individual  Commu- 
nists and  the  Communist  Party.'  and 
■controlled  by  Individuals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Commvmist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  it'  (Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, House  Report  No.  1115,  Sept.  2,  1947, 
pp.  2  and  19)." 

"October  26,  1956. 
"Subject:  Robert  W.  Kenny,  national  legal 
committee,  NAACP,  1961 
"The  pubUc  records,  files,  and  pubUcations 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowing  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  individikal  is  not 
necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Conununist 
sjrmpathlzer,  or  a  fellow  traveler  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

"Reference  to  Robert  W.  Kenny  is  foxmd  In 
the  appendix  to  this  committee's  pubUc 
hearings  regarding  communism  in  the 
United  States  Government,  part  2,  Septem- 
ber 1950  (pp.  2991-2992),  as  foUows: 

"  'Robert  W.  Kenny:  Kenny,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  State  of  California  during  the  years 
1943-47  and  preddent  of  the  National 
Lawyers  GuUd  diuring  the  years  1940-48,  has 
been  associated  with  the  defense  of  a  nxun- 
ber  of  Conununist  cases.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  tbe  HoUywood  10.  He 
sent  greetings  to  the  Biennial  National 
Conference  of  the  International  Labor  De- 
fense held  AprU  4-6.  1941;  this  organiza- 
tion was  cited  by  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Francis  Blddle  as  the  'legal  arm  of  the 
Conununist  Party.' 

"  "The  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  has  specialized  in  the  legal 
defense  of  foreign-bom  Communists  such 
as  Gerhard  Eisler.  Kenny  vras  a  sponsor 
of  Its  luitlonal  confereikce  held  in  Ohio  on 
October  26-26,  1947,  and  again  in  1950.  He 
spoke  in  behalf  of  Coukmunlsts  held  for  de- 
portation, according  to  the  DaUy  People's 
World.  Communist  pubUcation,  dated  March 
8, 1948. 

"'On  repeated  occadons.  Mr.  Kenny  baa 
attacked  the  trial  of  the  11  Communist 
leaders  convicted  fen-  teaching  and  advocat- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtee  by  force  and  violence, 
particularly  as  reported  by  the  DaUy  Peo- 
ple's World  of  July  22.  1948,  and  the  Worker 
of  October  30,  1940. 

"  'He  dgned  a  statement  In  bdkalf  of  ar- 
rested leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Loe  Angeles,  according  to  tbe  DaUy  Worker 
of  October  19.  1949.  and  the  Daily  People's 
World  of  November  7.  1040.  Statements  op- 
posing the  outlawing  or  restricting  of  the 
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from  this  article  follow: 


'*I  regret  very  much  that  I  wUl  not  be  pres- 
ent to  take  an  active  part  In  the  striiggle 
that  Negroes  must  wa^e  to  pUe  up  a  huge 
vote  for  WUllam  Z.  Foater  and  James  W. 
Fold.  OoauRUBlst  candldatea  for  President 
and  Vice  ProsMeat. 

"It  must  tm  evident  to  anybody  who  thinks 
through  the  things  about  which  I  have  been 
talking  that  the  Communist  Party  is  our 
pttrty.  It  is  fighting  our  fights,  warring 
against  our  enemies,  struggling  for  our  wel- 
fare. Commonsense  dictates  that  we  should 
sum>ort  our  party  with  every  means  at 
hand." 

Loren  ICiller  wrote  an  article  for  the  Dally 
Worker  white  he  was  traveling  In  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  group  of  Negro  writers,  workers, 
etc..  observing  conditions.  This  article  con- 
cerned the  equality  of  races  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and.  appeared  In  the  Dally  Worker  of 
Sqrtembw  M.  1932  (p.  4).  Mr.  MlUer  com- 
pared racial  equality  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  sUted  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  was  the 
only  political  party  which  promised  equality. 
and  concluded  as  follows: 

"  'Only  the  Communists  with  their 
straightforward  platform  on  relief  for  the 
por  (sic)  farmers  and  workers,  their  demand 
for  self-determination  for  Negroes  in  the 
Black  Belt,  and  with  a  Negro.  James  W.  Ford, 
as  nominee  for  the  Vice  Presidency  deserve 
the  vote  of  the  Negroes  of  the  United  SUtes. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  wish  to  renew 
my  plea  to  Negroes  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  to  vote  C<»nmunist.' 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  January  20.  1948 
(p.  10).  reported  that  Loren  Miller,  attorney, 
Los  Angeles,  defended  Claudia  Jones,  Com- 
munist. He  signed  a  statement  opposing 
the  Mundt  anti-Communist  bill  as  shown  by 
the  DaUy  People's  World  of  May  12.  1948 
(p.  3).  Aeoordlng  to  the  DaUy  People's 
World  of  July  22.  1948  (p.  3).  Loren  MiUer. 
attorney,  Los  Angeles,  attacked  the  arrest 
of  the  Communist  Party  leaders. 

"In  the  Dally  Worker  of  December  24.  1931 
(p.  3) ,  Loren  Miller  was  named  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Worker.  Reference  to  Loren  Miller 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Worker  appeared  In  the 
Dally  Worker  of  December  21,  1935  (p.  3). 
Loren  KCllcr  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
Daily  Worker  as  shown  in  the  Issue  of  May 

4,  1938   (p.  7),  as  well  as  the   two  Issues 
already  cited. 

"The  Worker  is  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  which  was  cited  as  'official 
Communist  Party,  U.S-A.,  organ'  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  In  re- 
port 1920,  dated  May  11,  1948.  The  pubUca- 
tion  was  cited  as  'chief  Journalistic  mouth- 
piece of  the  Communist  Party"  by  the 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
in  r^KN^  1311  of  March  29,  1944;  it  had  pre- 
viously been  cited  as  a  Communist  publica- 
tion in  reports  of  the  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  dated  January  3, 
1939,  January  3,  1940,  January  3,  1941,  and 
June  25.  1942. 

"Loren  Miller  was  named  as  editor  of  New 
Masses  in  the  Issue  of  August  20,  1935  (p. 
5).  and  as  associate  editor  in  the  issue  of 
January  14,  1936  (p.  5).  He  was  shown  as 
contributing  editor  in  the  following  issues 
of  New  Masses:  Jime  2,  1936  (p.  5),  January 

5.  1937  (p.  23),  May  11.  1937  (p.  9).  Septem- 
ber 7.  1937  (p.  9),  January  11,  1938  (p.  9), 
and  September  20.  1988  (p.  14).  He  was  a 
contribtrtor  to  New  Masses,  as  shown  in  the 
issue  of  August  20,  1935  (p.  26),  and  was 
named  as  a  contributor  to  New  Masses  in  the 
Daily  Worker  of  April  3.  1963  (p.  3) . 

"New  losses  was  dted  as  a  'Conununist 
periodical*  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  (CoNcaaaaiONAL  Racoao,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1942,  p.  7088) .  It  was  cited  as  a 
"national  circulated  weekly  Journal  of  the 
Commtmist  Partsr*  by  the  special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  in  report  1311  of 
ICarch  29,  1944.    New  Masses  had  been  cited 


previously  as  a  Communist  puUleatlon  in 
reports  of  the  ^Mdal  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  dated  January  3.  1939, 
and  June  25.  1942. 

"As  shown  by  an  undated  letterhead  of 
Book  Union.  Inc..  Loren  Miller  was  a  mem- 
ber of  its  advisory  council.  The  q>ectal 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in 
lepOTt  1311  of  March  29.  1944.  citjMi  Book 
Union  as  'distributors  of  Communist 
literature.' 

"According  to  a  letterlMad  of  August  24. 
1939.  Loren  Miller  was  a  member  of  the 
Harry  Bridges  defense  committee,  southern 
division. 

"In  report  1811  of  the  special  Committee 
on  Un-American  ActlviUea.  dated  March  29, 
1944.  the  Barry  Brldgea  defense  comntittee 
was  cited  aa  one  of  the  Communist  fronts 
formed  to  oppose  deportation  of  Harry 
Bridgea.  Communist  Party  member  and 
leader  of  the  San  Francisco  general  strike 
of  1934  which  was  planned  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

"As  shown  in  the  call  for  the  National 
Negro  Congress  held  in  Chicago,  111..  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1936.  IxMren  Miller.  Loa  Angeles. 
Calif.,  was  one  of  the  endoners  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Congress. 

"  'From  the  record  of  its  activities  and  the 
composition  of  its  (National  Kegro  Congress) 
governing  bodlea,  there  can  ba  little  doubt 
that  it  has  served  as  iriuit  James  W.  Ford. 
Commimlst  vice  preaidential  candidate 
elected  to  the  execuUve  committee  in  1937. 
predictad :  "An  Important  sector  of  the  demo- 
cratic front."  spcmsored  and  supported  by 
the  Communist  Party'  (Attorney  General, 
CoNGBssaioNAL  RaooBD,  September  24,  1942. 
pp.  7687-7688).  IHe  National  Negro  Con- 
gress was  cited  as  a  Communist  front  in  re- 
ports of  the  special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  dated  January  S.  1939. 
January  3.  1940.  June  25, 1942.  and  March  29, 
1944.  The  Attorney  General  cited  the  group 
as  subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  re- 
leased December  4,  1947.  and  September  21. 
1948:  redesignated  April  27.  1953.  and  In- 
cluded on  the  April  1,  1964,  ccmsol^ted 
lUt. 

"Loren  MlUer,  author,  was  a  signer  of  the 
open  letter  to  American  liberals,  as  shown 
in  Soviet  Russia  Today,  issue  of  March  1937 
(pp.  14-16). 

"  'In  March  1937  a  group  of  well-known 
Communists  and  Communist  edUaborators 
published  an  t^pen  letter  bearing  the  title 
given  above.  The  letter  was  a  defense  of 
the  Moscow  purge  trials'  (repwt  of  the  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
June  25. 1942) . 

"As  shown  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Second 
United  States  Congress  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  September  28, 
29.  30,  1934.  imder  auspices  of  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  the  report 
of  the  publications  committee  was  presented 
by  Loren  Miller.  (See  public  hearings,  ap- 
pendix, vol.  10,  p.  22.) 

"  'The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  formally  organized  at  the  First 
United  States  Congress  Against  War  and 
Fascism  held  in  New  York  City,  September 
29  to  October  1,  1933.  •  •  •  The  program  of 
the  first  congress  called  for  the  end  of  the 
Roosevelt  policies  of  Imperialism  and  for 
the  support  of  the  peace  policies  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  for  opposition  to  all  attempts  to 
weaken  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  Subsequent 
congresses  in  1934  and  1936  reflected  the 
same  program'  (Attorney  General.  Congres- 
sional Recoso,  September  24,  1942,  p.  7683). 
"The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  'established  in  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  create  public  senti- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union'  (At- 
torney General,  Congkzssional  Racoao,  Sep- 
tember 24.  1942,  p.  7683).  The  Attorney 
General  cited  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist in  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
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released  December  4,  1947.  and  September 
21,  1948:  redesignated  April  27.  1953.  and  in- 
cluded on  the  April  1,  1954,  consolidated  list 
of  organlzatlpns  previously  designated.  The 
organization  was  cited  by  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  Com- 
munist front  in  reports  of  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  dated 
January  3.  1939,  January  3,  1940,  June  25, 
1942,  and  March  29. 1944. 

"In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Har- 
per L.  Elnowles  and  Ray  E.  Nimmo  before 
the  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities on  October  25,  1938,  a  telef  relating 
to  activities  of  the  Commvmlst  Party  among 
professional  groups  was  presented  and  in- 
corporated in  the  record.  In  this  brief  Loren 
Miller  is  described  as  'contributing  editor 
to  New  Masses  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party*  (public  hearings,  p.  1997). 
According  to  this  same  soxirce.  he  was  a 
participant  in  the  Western  Writers  Congress, 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  In  re- 
port 1311  of  March  29, 1944. 

"A  pamphlet,  'Equality,  Land  and  Free- 
dom' published  by  the  League  of  Struggle 
for  Negro  Rights,  December  1934  (p.  44), 
listed  Loren  Miller  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional council  of  that  organization. 

"The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  Its  report  of  Janiuu-y  3,  1939 
(p.  81),  cited  the  League  of  Struggle  for 
Negro  Rights  as  follows:  'The  Communist- 
front  movement  In  the  United  States  among 
Negroes  is  known  as  the  National  Negro 
Congress.  Practically  the  same  group  of 
leaders  directing  this  directed  the  League  of 
Struggle  for  Negro  Rights,  which  was,  tmtll 
2  years  ago.  the  name  of  the  Communist 
front  for  Negroes.  Ilie  name  was  latar 
changed  •  •  •  in  1936  to  the  National  Ne- 
gro Congress.' 

"It  was  reported  in  the  Dally  Pe(Hde1i 
World  of  September  28.  1950  (p.  5)  that 
Loren  Millw  was  one  of  a  group  of  Loa  An- 
geles lawyers  who  signed  a  brief  against  a 
Communist  registration  ordinance.  The 
brief  was  presented  in  connection  with  the 
case  of ~  Henry  Steinberg,  county  legislative 
director  of  the  Communist  Party,  who  was 
charged  with  falling  to  register  with  the 
sheriff's  office  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  ordinance.  Reference  to  Loren  Miller 
as  one  of  the  attorneys  who  signed  a  brief 
charging  Los  Angeles  County's  Commtmlst 
registration  ordinance  vrith  being  'basically 
unconstitutional'  also  i4>peared  in  tha  Daily 
People'a  World  of  October  9, 1950  (p.  8) .  The 
telef  was  filed  in  connection  with  a  hearing 
on  a  demurrer  against  the  <»dlnance  filed  by 
attorneys  for  Gus  Brown.  Furniture  W<H'kezB 
Local  676  business  agent. 

"The  Daily  People's  World  of  May  17.  1950 
(p.  3) .  listed  Loren  Miller  as  one  who  signed 
ii  statement  against  the  loyalty  oath." 

"OCTOBsa  26. 1955. 
"Subject:    Morris   L.   Smst.   national   legal 
committee.  NAACP.  1961. 

"The  public  reomds,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUovrlng  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"In  testimony  of  Walter  S.  Steele  before 
the  Special  C<Hnmlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. August  15,  1938,  Morris  Ernst  was 
named  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Fund  for  Public  Service  (public 
hearings,  p.  388).  The  following  Issues  of 
New  Masses  named  Morris  L.  Ernst  as  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Fund  for  Public  Serv- 
ice, November  1930  (p.  19).  November  1931 
(p.  31),  and  January  2.  1934  (p.  2).  He  was 
named  as  treasurer  ai;id  a  member  of  the 
board  of  dlrect<»s  of  the  American  Fund  for 


Public  Service  on  a  letterhead    (fdiotostat 
dated  September  8,  1930). 

"Tlie  American  Fund  for  PubUe  Service 
(Garland  Fund)  waa  'esUbUshed  In 
1922  •  •  •  It  waa  a  major  source  for  the 
financing  of  Communist  Party  enterprise' 
such  as  the  Dally  Worker  and  New  Masses, 
official  Communist  pubUcations,  P^ederated 
Press.  Russian  Reconstruction  Farms,  and 
International  Labor  Defense.  William  Z. 
Foster,  present  chairman.  Communist  Party, 
and  Scott  Nearlng,  a  leading  writer  for  the 
party,  served  on  the  board  of  directors  ot  the 
fund  (special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  report  of  March  29,  1944.  pp.  75 
and  76). 

"A  letterhead  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  (a  photostat  dated 
AiHTll  6.  1939)  carried  the  name  of  Morris  L. 
Ernst  as  a  member  of  the  lawyn's  committee 
of  the  league.  The  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  was  cited  as  subversive 
and  Communist  by  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney General  in  letters  furnished  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
June  1  and  September  21,  1948;  redesignated 
i^il  27,  1953.  pursuant  to  Bxecutive  Order 
No.  10460,  and  included  on  the  AprU  1,  1954, 
consolidated  list  ot  organizations  previously 
designated.  It  was  estaUished  in  the  United 
States  In  1987  as  successor  to  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  'in  an  effort 
to  create  public  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a 
f  weign  policy  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union.'  (Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Concsessional  Rscoao,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1942,  pp.  7683  and  7684.)  The 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
cited  the  league  as  'the  largest  of  the  Com- 
munist front  movements  in  the  United 
States'  (report  of  January  3,  1939). 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  February  19,  1937 
(p.  4),  reported  that  Morris  Ernst  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  D.C.  The  American 
Youth  Congress  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Conununist  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  (press  releases  of  December  4,  1947, 
and  September  21,  1948;  redeelgnatad  April 
27,  1953,  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  1954, 
consolidated  list).  The  Attorney  General 
cited  the  organization  as  'originated  in  1934 
and  has  been  controlled  by  Communists  and 
manipulated  by  them  to  influence  the 
thought  of  American  youth'  (CoNoasssioNAi. 
Racoao,  September  24,  1942,  p.  7685).  The 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities cited  the  American  Youth  Congress 
as  'one  of  the  principal  fronts  of  the  Com- 
munist Party'  (report  of  Jxme  25,  1942,  p. 
16). 

"Mr.  Ernst  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
League  of  American  Writers  in  New  York 
City,  as  was  revealed  by  the  Dally  Worker  of 
December  5,  1936  (p.  6).  He  spoke  fc«^  the 
League  for  Mutual  Aid  on  'Dethroning  the 
Supreme  Court,'  February  1,  1937,  as  shown 
in  New  Masses  of  January  26,  1937  (p.  37) . 

"The  League  of  American  Writers  was  cited 
as  subversive  and  Communist  by  the  At- 
torney General  (press  releases  of  June  1  and 
September  21,  1948)  and  was  redesignated 
ptirsuant  to  Executive  Order  10450,  April  27, 
1953;  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  1954, 
consolidated  list  of  organizations  previously 
designated.  The  League  of  American  Writ- 
ers previously  had  been  cited  as  a  Commu- 
nist front  by  the  Attorney  General  and  by 
the  special  committee.  (Congressionai.  Rbc- 
oao,  September  24,  1942,  pp.  7685  and  7686; 
and  reports  of  January  3.  1940,  June  25,  1942 
and  March  29,  1944.  respectively.)  The  spe- 
cial cominittee  cited  the  League  for  Mutual 
Aid  as  a  Communist  enterprise  (report  of 
March  29.  1944.  p.  76) . 

"Morris  L.  Ernst  was  named  on  a  letter- 
head of  the  Medical  Bxireau  and  North 
American  Committee  To  Aid  Spanish  De- 
mocracy, dated  July  6,  1938.  as  a  member 
of   the    lawyers'   conunlttee   of   that    orga- 


nization. 'In  1937-M,  the  Communist  Party 
threw  itself  wholeheartedly  into  the  cam- 
paign for  the  support  of  the  ^>anlsh  Loy- 
alist cause,  recruiting  men  and  organising 
multifarious  so-called  relief  organlaatlona' 
such  as  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North  Amer- 
ican Committee  To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy 
(report  of  the  special  conunlttee  dated 
March  29,  1944,  p.  82) . 

"Morris  L.  Ernst,  identified  as  treasurer. 
American  Fimd  for  Public  Service,  was 
shown  as  a  stockholder  of  New  Masses  on  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  statement  of  owner- 
ship of  that  publication,  dated  October  1, 
1930.  New  Masses  was  cited  as  a  'Commu- 
nist periodical'  by  the  Attorney  General 
(CoNoossioNAL  RsooBD.  September  24,  1942, 
p.  7688)  and  as  the  'nationally  circiilated 
weekly  Journal  of  the  Communist  Party'  by 
the  special  committee  (report  of  March  29. 
1944.  pp.  48  and  75). 

"The  Nonpartisan  Committee  for  the  Re- 
election of  Vlto  Marcantonlo  was  cited  aa  a 
Communist  front  by  the  special  committee  in 
the  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  122).  Mr. 
Ernst  was  chalmxan  of  the  Nonpartisan  Com- 
mittee for  the  Reelection  of  Vlto  Marcan- 
tonlo, as  was  shown  on  a  letterhead  of  the 
cu-ganlzation  dated  Octobtf  3,  1936. 

"A  newsletter  <tf  the  National  lawyers 
GuUd,  dated  July  1937  (p.  2).  listed  Mr. 
Ernst,  of  New  Ywk  City,  as  chairman  of  the 
guild's  cc«nmittee  on  the  relation  of  govern- 
ment to  business.  The  Daily  Worker  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1939  (p.  2),  reported  that  he  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild; 
a  letterhead  of  the  guUd,  dated  May  28. 
1940.  named  Mr.  Ernst  as  director  ex-oOlcio 
of  that  group;  a  membership  list  (1939)  of 
the  guild,  on  file  with  this  committee,  con- 
tains the  name  of  Morris  L.  Ernst,  285  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  Yoric  City. 

"On  September  17,  1960.  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  released  a  report  on 
the  National  Lavryers  Gtiild  in  which  It  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  and  the  fore- 
most legal  bulwark  of  the  Conununist  Party, 
its  front  organizations,  and  controlled  on- 
ions.' An  earlier  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee (report  of  Mar.  29,  1944.  p.  149) 
cited  the  guild  as  a  Communist  front. 

"An  editorial  in  the  Daily  Worker  of  De- 
cember 10, 1947  (p.  9) ,  criticized  Morris  Ernst 
for  his  proposed  legiislation  to  register  front 
organizations.  Morris  L.  Ernst,  of  New  York 
City,  testified  voluntarily  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  FM>ruary 
11.  1948.  regarding  legislation  before  the 
committee  which  would  seek  to  curb  or  out- 
law the  Communist  Party.  He  stated,  in 
part,  as  foUows: 

"  'Mr.  KxBSTXM.  Would  you  say  we  would 
have  to  have  the  freedom  of  expresslim  on 
the  parts  of  teachers  in  our  schools,  profes- 
sors in  our  imiverslties.  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression to  the  extent  that  the  president  of 
this  particular  institution  could,  if  he  wants 
to,  permit  his  teachers  to  teach  to  the  stu- 
dents, for  example,  the  tenets  of  commu- 
nism? 

"  'Mr.  Ernst.  Wdl.  may  I  state  my  position 
on  that?  I  have  got  to  cut  down  under- 
neath It  a  bit. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  'I  think  the  Conununists  or  the  Klan  have 
a  right  to  elect  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Not  having  elected  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  I  take  it  to  be 
the  mandate  of  the  people  to  the  officials 
elected  to  make  sure  that  neither  Klan  nor 
Communist  policy  is  Infiltrated  or  injected 
into  the  Government. 

"  'Under  those  circumstances.  It  seems  to 
me  I  would  say  that  no  klansman  shoulcUbe 
in  the  Bvireau  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  Government  even  though  on  an  open 
debate  and  an  election  with  nightshirts  off, 
they  nuiy  elect  the  Government,  that's  what 
we  are  gambling  on. 

"  'Now.  I  have  got  faith  that  they  are  not 
going  to  elect  the  Government,  if  they  taka 
their  shirts  off. 
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eoounlt  we 
cone  ornlngi 


"Subject:  Z. 
ct  dlrecto4i, 
NAACP. 

"like  pubUe 
of  this 
formation 
This  report 
rnssntlng  the 
or  flndtngi  of 
nofesd  that  the 
a  OommmHst>  1 
a  feDow  traveUlr 

"A  1989  men 
Lawyers  OuUd. 
contains  the 
Fo«vth  Avenue, 

"The  special 
ActlvlUes,  In  J 
(p.  149),  dted 
as   a 

Committee  on 
report  on  the 
tember  17.  1950 
Communist 
legal  bulwark 
front 

and   which 
failed  to  rally 
Communist 
thereof, 

"The  Dally 
(p.  11),  reporteta 
torney,  Nashvll|e, 
the  Southern 
Worker  of  BCaj 
that  Z.  Alezand  tr 


nme 


Commun  Bt-f  root 


organlsat  ons, 

'six  ce 

Qy  to 
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Indudliig 
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the  ivoblem  of  America  has 
of  mlnorltlee  against 
by  majority  or  mlnor- 
on  in,  I  suggeet  our  problem 
a  tightly  regimented  con- 
In  a  labor  union.  In  any 
the  eomplexltiee  of  modem 
a  majority,  and  that  is  what 
are  doing  to  the  decent  part 
a    labor   movement   today.' 
,  pp.  991, 393.) 

Mr.  Smst  was  made  by  IfaJ. 
^  7Uloughby.  a  witness  during 
before  this  oonmilttee.  Au- 
foUows: 

Into  details  which  are  in 
Ifitcmatlonal  Red  Aid.  Sovlet- 
becomee  the  inter- 
Defense,  and  the  American 
tecmes  the  CIvU  Rights  Ooo- 
In^Mantally.  again  Weiss,  as  an 
other  agenclee,  such  aa 
the  American  fooomlttee  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Vortfgn  Ba  n.  and  several  other  organiza- 
tions, all  of  w  Uch  have  been  analysed  and 
Mtversely  by  lir.  Morris  Ernst. 
NeW  York  lawyer,  who  reeented. 
having  been  mixed  up  with 
Lmerlean  AqMcts  of  Richard 
p.  1188.)" 


Alizander 


VAST  13. 1956. 
Looby,  national  board 
natl<mal  legal  committee. 


I.  fllee,  and  publications 

contain  the  f<dlowlng  In- 

_  the  subject  Individual. 

not  be  construed  as  rep- 

i^sults  of  an  Investigation  by 

committee.    It  should  be 

Individual  Is  not  necessarily 

Communist  sympathiser,  or 

unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

ibershlp  list  of  the  National 

on  file  with  this  committee, 

of  Alexander  Looby,  419 

Nashville.  Tsnn. 

Committee  on  Un-American 

s  rep<nrt  of  March  33.  1944 

the  National  Lawyers  Guild 

organisation.     The 

i-Amerlean  Activities,  in  its 

ifatlonal  Lawyers  Oulld.  8ep- 

dted  the  organisation  as  a 

which   Is   the   fcxemoet 

the  Commxmlst  Party,  its 

and  controlled  unions.' 

its   inception   has   never 

to  the  legal  defense  of  the 

and  Individual  members 

known  eq>lonage  agents.* 

World  of  April  36,  1948 

that  Alexander  Looby,  at- 

».  Tenn.,  had  q>oken  before 

'o  Touth  Congress.     The 

18,   1948   (p.   3),   discloeed 

Looby,  attorney,  Nashville, 


frt  nt 


Tenn..  hsd  spcAen  before  the  same  organi- 
zation. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statee 
dted  the  Southern  Negro  Touth  Congrees  as 
subveiBlve  and  among  the  afflliates  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Communist  Party.  UJS.A., 
which  seeks  to  alter  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  unconstitu- 
Uonal  means  (letter  to  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  December  4,  1947).  The  At- 
torney General  redesignated  the  group  April 
37,  1953,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10450,  and  included  it  on  the  April  1.  1964, 
consolidated  list  of  organizations  previously 
designated.  The  8]>ecial  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  Its  report  of  January 
3,  1940  (p.  9),  dted. the  Southern  Negro 
Touth  Congrees  as  a  Communist-front  (orga- 
nization. The  Committee  on  Un -American 
Actlvitlee.  in  Its  report  of  April  17,  1947  (p. 
14),  cited  the  organization  as  'sxirreptl- 
tiously  controlled'  by  the  Toung  Communist 
League." 

"OcTOBCB  36,  1956. 
"Subject:  Kari  N.  Llewellyn,  national  legal 
committee,  NAACP,  1954. 
"The  pubUe  records,  flies,  and  pubUcations 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resulta  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necee- 
sarily  a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thiser, or  a  fiBllow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

"Prof.  K.  N.  Llewellyn,  Columbia  Law 
Schocd.  spoke  at  a  conference  of  the  Greater 
New  Tork  Emergency  Conference  on  Inalien- 
able Righta  as  shown  by  the  program,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1940. 

"The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  ita  report  of  March  39.  1944 
(pp.  98  and  139) ,  cited  the  Greater  New  York 
Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable  Rights 
as  a  Communist  front  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Libertlee.  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  ita  report  of  Sep- 
tember 3.  1947  (p.  3),  dted  the  Greater  New 
York  Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable 
Righta  as  among  a  'mate  of  organizations' 
which  were  'spawned  tor  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  defending  civil  liberties  in  general 
but  actiially  intended  to  protect  Communist 
subversion  from  any  penalties  under  the 
law.' 

"A  letterhead  of  the  Non-Partisan  Commit- 
tee for  the  Reelection  of  Vito  Marcantonio 
dated  October  8.  1938.  listed  Karl  N.  Uew- 
ellyn  as  vice  chairman  of  the  organization. 

"Hie  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activltiee.  In  Ita  report  of  March  39,  1944 
(p.  133),  dted  the  Non-Partlsan  Committee 
for  the  Reelection  of  Vlto  Marcantonio  as  a 
Communlst-flront  organization. 

"An  undated  letterhead  of  the  Interna- 
tional Juridical  Association  listed  Prof.  Karl 
Llew^yn.  New  York,  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional committee. 

"The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  ita  report  of  March  39,  1944 
(p.  149).  cited  the  Interna tk>iua  Juridical 
Association  as  'a  Communist  front  and  an 
offshoot  of  the  International  Labor  Defense.' 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activltiee, 
In  Ita  report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
September  17.  1950  (p.  13),  cited  the  Inter- 
national Juridical  Association,  as  an  orga- 
nization which  'actively  defended  Com- 
munista  and  consistently  followed  the 
Conmiunist  Party  line.' " 


"OCTOBEB  36,  1965. 
"Subject:  Shad  Poller  (Isador  Poller),  na- 
tional legal  committee,  NAACP,  1961. 
"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 


resenting the  resulta  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily  a 
Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or  a 
fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"Who's  Who  in  America  (vol.  36,  1948-49, 
p.  1971)  shows  that  Justine  Wise  Poller  mar- 
ried Shad  Poller  in  1987.  Who's  Who  in 
American  Jewry  (vol.  3,  1938-39,  p.  818) 
shows  that  Justine  Wise  Poller  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  that  she 
married  Isadore  Poller,  March  36,  1937,  New 
York  City.  It  is  noted  furtl«r  that  Max 
Lowenthal,  a  witness  during  public  hearings 
before  this  committee,  September  16,  1950, 
when  asked  if  he  were  acquainted  with  Shad 
Poller,  stated:  'Yes,  he  was  Rabbi  Wise's 
son-in-law.'  (Communism  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, pt.  3,  p.  3984.)  Therefore,  this 
report  includes  references  from  the  public 
records,  files  and  publications  of  this  com- 
mittee which  appear  under  the  name.  Shad 
Poller,  and  references  which  appear  under  the 
name,  Isadore  Ptdier. 

"Shad  Poller  was  named  in  the  election 
campaign  letter  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  dated 
May  18,  1940.  as  a  candidate  for  delegate  to 
the  national  convention  of  the  guild.  Con- 
vention News  for  May  1941  (p.  3)  listed  Shad 
Poller.  New  York  City,  as  a  member  of  the 
nominations  committee  of  the  National  Law- 
3rers  Guild  Fifth  Annual  Convention  at  the 
Book-OadUlac  Hotel,  Detroit.  Mich.,  May  39- 
Jime  1,  1941.  Shad  Polier  is  shown  as  the 
writer  ot  an  article  in  the  Lawyers  Guild 
Review,  vol.  VI,  pp.  49<X-491. 
.  "The  National  Lavryers  Guild  was  cited  as 
a  Commvmlst-front  organization  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
(Rept.  1311.  Mar.  39,  1944,  p.  149),  and 
was  the  subject  of  a  separate  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1950,  in  which  It  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  that  'Is  the  foremost  legal 
bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  ita  front 
organizations,  and  controlled  unions'  and 
which  'since  Ito  Inception  has  never  failed  to 
rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  Individual  meml>ers  thereof.  In- 
cluding known  espionage  agenta.' 

"A  letterhead  of  the  International  Ju- 
ridical Association,  dated  May  18, 1942,  carries 
the  name  of  Shad  Polier,  New  York,  as  a 
member  of  the  organization's  national  com- 
mittee. The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  AcUvlties  cited  the  International 
Juridical  Association  as  'a  Commiinlst  front 
and  an  offshoot  of  the  International  Labor 
Defense'  (report  of  Mar.  39,  1944,  p.  149); 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
cited  the  International  Juridical  Associa- 
tion as  an  organization  which  'actively  de- 
fended Communlsta  and  consistently  fol- 
lowed the  Communist  Party  line'  (Rept. 
3133,  Sept.  31.  19S0,  p.  13). 

"A  1941  membership  list  of  the  Washington 
Book  Shop,  on  file  with  this  committee,  con- 
tains the  name  of  Shad  Poller,  3610  Idaho 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  "The 
Washington  Cooperative  Book  Shop,  imder 
the  name  "The  Book  Shop  Association,"  was 
incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1938.  *  *  •  It  maintains  a  bookshop  and 
art  gallery  at  916  Seventeenth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  where  literature  is  sold 
and  meetings  and  lectures  held.  Evidence 
of  Conunimlst  penetration  or  control  is  re-  j 
fleeted  in  the  following:  Among  ita  stock 
the  establishment  has  offered  prominently 
for  sale  IxxAs  and  literature  identified  with 
the  Communist  Party  and  certain  of  ita 
afflliates  and  front  organizations.'  (United 
States  Attorney  General,  Conckkssionai.  Rec- 
OSD,  September  34,  1943,  p.  7688).  The  At- 
torney General  also  included  the  Book  Shop 
on  llsta  of  subversive  and  Communist  orga- 
nizations fximlshed  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  (press  releases  of  December  4, 1947.  and 
September  21.  1948)  and  redesignated  it  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  10450  (memoran- 
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dimi  of  April  39, 198S,  released  toy  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice);  and  Included  on  the  Ai^ll 
1,  1964.  consolidated  list  of  organlaatlons 
previously  designated.  IHe  l^)edal  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  also  dted  the 
Washington  Bookshop  as  a  Communist  front 
(report  of  March  39. 1944,  p.  160) . 

"The  newsletter  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  for  July  1937  (p.  3)  named  Isadore 
Poller,  New  Ycn-k  City,  as  diairman  of  the 
guild's  committee  on  constitutional  and 
Judicial  review.  A  leaflet.  What  Is  the  LJA?, 
contains  the  name  of  Isadore  Poller  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
International  Juridical  Association.  An  un- 
dated letterhead  of  the  group  listed  him  as 
executive  OixtcVat,  and  this  committee's  re- 
port on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  Sep- 
tember 17, 1950  (p.  13) ,  reported  that  Isadora 
Poller  was  executive  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Juridical  Association  at  'the  time 
of  its  inception.'    See  citation  on  page  1. 

The  Daily  Wwker  of  April  8,  1938  (p.  4) . 
reported  that  Isadore  Poller  signed  a  peti- 
tion, sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  of 
Spanish  Democracy,  to  lift  the  arms  embargo. 
Tn  1937-38,  the  Communist  Party  threw 
itself  wholeheartedly  Into  the  campaign  for 
the  support  of  the  Spanish  Loyalist  cause, 
recruiting  men  and  organizing  multifarious 
so-called  relief  organizatioivi  •  •  •  such  as 
•  •  •  American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democ- 
racy' (report  of  the  special  committee  dated 
Msrch39, 1944,  p.  83). 

"The  booklet.  These  Americans  Say  (p.  8) , 
compiled  and  published  by  the  Coordinating 
Committee  To  Lift  the  Embargo,  named  Isa- 
dore Polier  among  the  repreeentatlve  indi- 
viduals who  advocated  lifting  the  Spanish 
nnbargo.  The  Coordinating  Committee  To 
'  Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo  was  cited  by  the 
Special  Committee  as  one  of  a  nxmiber  of 
front  organizations,  set  up  during  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War  by  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  and  through  which  the  party 
carried  on  a  great  deal  of  agitation  (report 
of  Mairch  39,  1944,  pp.  137  and  138) ." 

"OcTOBxm  36, 1955. 
"Subject:  Jawn  Sandifer,  national  legal  com- 
mittee, NAACP,  1961. 

"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
qt  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  IndlvlduaL 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resulta  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  neceesarlly 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

"The  DaUy  Wwker  of  April  10,  1951  (p.  5) , 
reported  that  Jawn  A.  Sandifer  was  a  speaker 
for  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  The  Octo- 
ber 7,  1953.  issue  of  the  DaUy  Worker  (p.  3) , 
reported  that  Javni  L.  Sandifer,  New  York, 
was  to  lead  workshop  dlscusdcms  at  the  na- 
tional conference  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  on  civil  rights,  legislation,  and  dis- 
crimination to  be  held  at  the  Park  Sheraton 
Hotel,  New  York  City  on  October  10,  11,  and 
.12,  1953. 

"The  Spedal  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  Ita  report  of  March  39.  1944 
(p.  149).  dted  the  National  Lawyers  OuUd 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  In  Ito 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  Sep- 
tember 17.  1950,  cited  the  organization  as  a 
Communist  front,  which  'is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  Ito 
front  organizatl<ms,  and  controlled  unions' 
and  which  'since  Ito  Inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and-  individual  mem- 
bers thereof,  induding  known  espionage 
agenta.' " 


"OCTOan  36,  1955. 
"Subject:  Sidney  R.  Redmond,  national  legal 
committee,  NAACP.  1981. 
"The  public  records,  files,  and  pubUeatlMis 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 


formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  oonstrued  as  rep- 
reeentlng  the  resulta  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  fltirtifiga  of  this  committee.    It  should  be 
iu>ted  that  the  individual  U  not  neoeesarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  xmless  otherwise  indicated. 
"S.  R.  Redmond  signed  the  <^>en  letter  of 
the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Libertlee  denouncing  the  Attorney  General's 
attack  cm  the  Communist  Party  and  decision 
In  the  Harry  Bridgea  case  as  shown  by  ths 
DaUy  WOTker  of  July  19,  1943  (p.  4) ,  and  the 
booklet,  '800  Prominent  Americans'  (p.  37). 
Sidney   R.   Redm<md,   editor.   National   Bar 
Journal,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  signed  a  statement  of 
the  NaUonal  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  suf^XN-ting  the  War  Department's 
order  on  granting  commissions  'to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  been  members 
of  or  sympathetic  to  the  views  of  the  Com- 
miuilst  Party*  according  to  an  tindated  leaf- 
let, 'the  only  sound  policy  for  a  donocracy' 
and  the  Daily  Worker,  March  19,  1946  (p.  4). 
"Tlie    Attorney    General    of    the    United 
States  cited  the  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist  in   Istters   to   the   Loyalty   Review 
Board,  released  December  4.  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 31,  1948:  redesignated  AprU  37,  1953, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10450,  and 
Included  on  the  April  1,  1954,  consoUdated 
list  of  organizations  previously  designated. 
The  Attorney  General  dted  the  organiza- 
tion prevlotisly  as  'part  of  what  Lenin  called 
the   solar  system  of  organizations,  osten- 
sibly having  no  connection  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  by  which  Communlsta  attempt 
to  create  sympathizers  and  supporters  of 
their     program'      (CoNoaxssioirAi,     Rzcoao. 
Sept.    34,    1948,    p.    7887).      The    qiecial 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  In  Ito 
npott  of  March  39,  1944  (p.  60),  dted  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties  as  'one  of  the  vidously  subversive 
organizations    of    the    Communist    Party.' 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
In  ite  report  of  September  3,  1947  (p.  3), 
cited  the  National  Federation  •  •  •  amcmg 
a     *maze     of     organizations'     which     were 
'spawned  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  defend- 
ing clva  liberties  in  general  but  actually  In- 
tended   to   protect   Communist   subversion 
from  any  pMialtles  under  the  law.' " 

"Subject:  George  M.  Johnson,  national  legal 
committee,  NAACP,  1961. 

"The  pubUc  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  oontetn  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  IndlvlduaL 
IHls  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeentlng  the  resulta  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Conuminlst  sympathizer,  or 
a  feUow-traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

"George  M.  Johnson,  Washington,  D.O.. 
was  a  meml>er  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
National  Lawyers  OiiUd  as  of  1949.  (See  the 
committee's  report  on  the  National  Lawyers 
OuUd,  p.  18.) 

"The  Special  Committee  cm  Un-American 
Activities,  In  Ito  report  of  March  39,  1944 
(p.  149).  dted  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  In  Ito 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers'  GuUd,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1950,  cited  the  organization  as  a 
Oommunlst-front  whlcdi  'Is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party.  Ito 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions' 
and  which  'since  Ita  Inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Individual  members 
thereof,  Including  known  eq>lonage  agento.' " 

"Ocmma  35.  1955. 
"Subject:  Edward  P.  Lovett,  NaUonal  legal 
committee,  NAACP,  1954. 
"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  ecmtaln  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individ- 


ual. This  rq;K>rt  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  the  resulto  of  sn  Investigation 
by  or  l»»M<«"g«  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessar- 
ily a  Communist,  a  Conununlst  sympathizer. 
ot  a  fellow  traveler  imless  otherwise  Indl- 

"A  1939  membership  list  of  the  National 
Lavtryers  GuUd  listed  Edward  P.  Lovett,  816 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  organlzatlcm. 

"The  E4>eclal  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  Ito  report  of  March  39,  1944  (p. 
149) ,  dted  the  National  iMwyvn  Guild  as  a 
Communist-front  organization.  The  Com- 
mittee cm  Un-Amolcan  Activities,  In  Ita  re- 
port cm  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1960,  dted  the  organization  as  a 
Communist  front  whldi  Is  the  foremost  legal 
bvawark  of  the  Communist  Party,  Ita  frcmt 
organizations,  and  controlled  unions'  and 
which  'since  Its  Inception  has  never  failed 
to  raUy  to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  individual  members  thereof. 
Including  known  espionage  agenta.' " 

"OCTOBKB  35, 1955. 
"Subject:  Louis  L.  Redding,  national  legal 
committee,  NAACP,  1964,  1981. 
"The  public  records,  files,  and  publleatlons 
of  this  committee  contain  the  ftdlowlng  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeentlng  the  resxilta  of  an  Investigatlcm  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizsr,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
"A  1939  membership  Ust  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  listed  Louis  Redding.  1003 
Ffanch  St.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  a  member 
of  the  organization.  Louis  L.  Redding,  a 
member  of  the  Delaware  bar,  was  among  the 
speakers  at  a  panel  session  on  Civil  Righta 
and  Liberties  as  part  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  annual  convention,  February  30- 
23,  1953,  New  York  City,  according  to  the 
Daily  Worker,  February  30,  1953  (p.  6) . 

"Tlie  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  In  ita  report  of  March  39.  1944 
(p.  149),  dted  the  National  Lawyers  Oulld 
as  a  Communist  front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  Ita 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1950,  cited  the  organization  as  a 
Communist  front  which  'is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Conununlst  Party,  ita 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions' 
and  which  'since  Ita  Inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Individual  members 
thereof.  Including  known  espionage  agenta.' 
"The  offldal  prooeedln«i  of  the  Natkmal 
Negro  Congress,  1938  (pp.  5,  6.  41).  listed 
Louis  L.  Redding,  Delaware,  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Executive  Council  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  presiding  committee  and  general 
resolutions  committee. 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congress  as  subversive  and  Communist 
In  letters  released  December  4, 1947  and  Sep- 
tember 31,  1948;  redesignated  April  37.  1953 
and  Induded  on  the  April  1.  1954  consoli- 
dated list  The  organization  was  dted  pre- 
viously by  the  AtXomej  General  as  a 
Communist  front  (COMcazasiOMAL  Rxcoao. 
September  34.  1943,  pp.  7687  and  7688) .  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. In  Ita  report  of  January  3,  1939  (p.  81). 
cited  the  National  Negro  Congress  as  the 
CommunlBt-front  movement  in  the  United 
States  among  Negroes.' " 

"OcTOBB  35, 1985. 
"Subject:  Joseph  B.  Roblnscm.  natlcmal 
health  committee,  NAACP,  1961. 
"Tlie  public  records,  files,  and  pubUcations 
of  this  omnmittee  contain  the  following  in- 
f  ormaticm  conoeming  the  subject  IndlvlduaL 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  resulta  of  an  Investigation  by  or 
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the  Conference  for  Peaceful  Altematlvee  to 
the  Atlantic  Pact  and  which  was  located,  ac- 
cording to  a  letterhead  of  September  16, 1060. 
at  30  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111.; 
and  to  further  the  cause  of  'CommtinUrts  in 
the  United  States'  doing  their  part  in  the 
Moecow  campaign.' 

"A  mimeographed  petition,  attached  to  a 
letterhead  of  the  ^;>anish  Refugee  Appeal 
of  the  Joint  Anti-Pasclst  Refugee  Commit- 
tee dated  May  18.  1961,  listed  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Toung.  Brookllne,  Mass..  as  one  who  signed  a 
petition  to  President  Trimum  'to  bar  mili- 
tary aid  to  or  alliance  with  Pasclst  Spain.' 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Joint 
Antl-Pasdst  Refugee  Committee  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  December  4,  1947,  and 
Septomber  31.  1048;  redesignated  April  37, 
1953,  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  1964,  con- 
solidated list.  The  spedal  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  Its  report  of 
March  29.  1944  (p.  174),  cited  the  Joint 
Antl-Pascist  Refugee  Ccanmittee  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization. 

"Dr.  Xdward  L.  Toung  was  shown  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
rtofciaslonn  <m  a  leaflet,  Policy  and  Program 
Afiffpt^Ml  by  the  National  Convention.  1960. 
a  lettertiead  dated  July  38, 1960.  and  a  letter- 
head dated  December  7.  1963  (photostat). 
He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Cultural  and  Sden- 
tlflo  Conference  for  World  Peace,  New  Tork 
City,  March  36-37,  1940.  as  shown  by  the 
conference  program  (p.  13).  the  conference 
call,  and  the  Dally  Worker,  Febrtiary  31.  1949 
(p.  9).  As  shown  by  the  conference  program 
(p.  10),  he  spoke  at  the  conference,  and  ac- 
cording to  Speaking  of  Peace,  edited  report 
of  the  conference  (p.  49),  Dr.  Toung  intro- 
duced the  discussion  on  psychiatric  aspects 
of  today's  International  crisis.  He  signed  a 
statement  supporting  a  rehearing  of  the  case 
of  the  Communist  leaders  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  larotestlng  the  Smith' Act 
as  shown  by  We  Join  Black's  Dlsaent,  a  re- 
print of  an  article  from  the  St.  Loiils  Post- 
Dispatch,  June  30,  1961.  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions. The  Daily  Worker  of  February  38, 
1949  (p.  3)  reported  that  Dr.  Toung  was  a 
speaker  for  the  National  Coimcil  of  the  Arts, 
Sdenoes,  and  Profeesions.  He  signed  a  state- 
ment of  the  organisation  as  shown  by  the 
CoweiBSBioNSL  RaoosD,  volume  96,  part  7, 
page  9435.  He  signed  a  resolution  against 
atomic  weapons  released  by  the  National 
Council  as  shown  by  a  mimeographed  list  of 
signers  attached  to  a  letterhead  of  July  38. 
1050.  H*  signed  a  peace  appeal  In  a  drive 
of  the  National  and  New  Tork  Councils  of  the 
Arts,  •  •  •,  as  reported  in  the  Dally  Worker 
of  May  16,  1963  (p.  3). 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  Mport  of  AprU  19,  1049  (p.  3). 
dted  the  National  CouncU  of  the  Arts. 
Sciences,  and  Professions  as  a  Communist- 
front  organisation.  In  this  report.  Review 
of  the  Sdentiflc  and  Cultural  Conference  for 
World  Peace,  the  committee  cited  the  con- 
ference as  a  Communist  front  which  *was 
actually  a  supcrmobilization  of  the  inveter- 
ate wheelhoraes  and  supporters  of  the  Com- 
munist Parlgr  and  its  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions.' 

"As  Shown  toy  an  undated  leaflet,  'Promi- 
nent Americans  Call  for  *  •  *'  (received  by 
this  committee  September  11,  1960),  and  the 
DaUy  Worker  of  August  10,  1960  (p.  1),  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Toung  signed  the  World  Peace 
Appeal. 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  its  report  on  the  Communist  peace 
offensive,  AprU  1,  1964  (p.  34),  cited  the 
World  Peace  Appeal  as  a  petition  campaign 
launched  by  the  permanent  conunittee  of  the 
World  Peace  Congrees  at  Its  msetlng  In  Stock- 
holm, March  10-19,  I960:  as  having  'recdved 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  every  section  of 
the  IntMiuitlonal  Communist  hierarchy';  as 


having  been  lauded  In  the  Oommunist  press, 
putting  'every  individual  Conununlst  on  no- 
tice that  he  "has  the  duty  to  rise  to  this 
appeal";  and  as  having  received  the  official 
endorsement  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
UBJBlt.,  which  has  been  echoed  by  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  every  Communist  satellite 
cotuitry,  and  by  all  Communist  Parties 
throughout  the  world.' 

"The  following  is  quoted  from  a  'State- 
ment of  Principles  for  the  Defense  of  Democ- 
racy Against  McCarthyism.'  as  reported  by 
the  Dally  Worker  of  March  31,  1954  (p.  8) : 

"  'Minority  opinion  is  being  suppressed  by 
such  devices  as  blacklisting,  dismissal  from 
employment,  and  even  Jailing. 

"  "Teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  writers,  art- 
ists, actors,  and  other  prof  esdcmals  should  be 
free  to  practice  their  professions  without 
discrimination  because  of  their  political  be- 
liefs or  associations,  whether  they  be  Repub- 
lican, Democrat,  Socialist,  or  Communist.' 

"The  Dally  Worker  article  reported  that 
'the  signers  of  the  statement  urge  support 
for  an  eight-point  program,  including  aboli- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General's  list  of  sub- 
versive organizations,  reinstatement  of 
teachers  dismissed  In  recent  inquiries,  and 
amnesty  for  those  in  jail  on  charges  of  "con- 
spiracy to  teach  and  advocate"  their  political 
views.'  Dr.  Edward  L.  Toung,  Brookllne, 
Mass.,  was  named  as  a  signer. 

"The  call  to  a  bill  of  rights  conference, 
New  Tork  City,  July  16  and  17,  1949,  named 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Toung,  Massachusetts  General 
Hoq>ltal,  as  a  sponsor.  Elizabeth  Gurley 
Plynn,  a  member  of  the  national  committee 
of  the  Communist  Ptfty,  in  writing  about 
the  conference  for  her  column  In  the  Dally 
Worker  (July  25,  1949,  p.  8) ,  sUted  that  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  conference  was  the 
fight  for  the  13  defendants  in  the  current 
Commimist  cases.  She  reported  that  seven 
of  the  defendants  were  present  and  partici- 
pated actively.  Tlie  New  Tork  Times  (Jttly 
18,  1949,  p.  13)  reported  that  'the  20  reso- 
lutions adopted  unanimously  by  the  2-day 
conference  registered  oppodtlon  to  the 
conspiracy  trial  of  the  11  Communist  lead- 
ers, the  Presidential  loyalty  order  •  •  • 
deportation  for  p<dltlcal  belief  •  •  •  among 
others.  The  conference  also  called  for  an 
end  to  the  Inveetlgatlon  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  into  political,  rather 
than  criminal,  activities.' " 

"OCTOBEB  25,  1956. 
"Subject:    Viola  Bernard,  national   health 
committee,  NAACP,  1954. 

"The  public  records,  fllee  and  publications 
of  this  committee  oontaln  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  r^ort  should  not  be  construed 
as  repreeentlng  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  or  «iT»^ing«  of  this  committee.  It 
shoidd  be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not 
neceesarlly  a  Communist,  a  Communist  sym- 
pathlsor,  or  a  fellow  travder  unless  other- 
wise Indicated. 

"The  DaUy  Worker  of  AprU  8,  1938  (p.  4), 
listed  Viola  Bernard  as  one  who  signed  a 
petition  of  the  American  Friends  of  Spanish 
Democracy  to  lift  the  arms  embago. 

"The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  March  39,  1944 
(p.  83) .  cited  the  American  Friends  of  Span- 
ish Democracy  as  foUows:  Tn  1937-38.  the 
Communist  Party  threw  itself  wholeheart- 
edly into  the  campaign  for  the  suiq;)ort  of 
the  Spanish  loyalist  cause,  recruiting  men 
and  organising  multifarious  so-called  reUef 
organisations  •  •  •  such  as  *  *  *  American 
Friends  of  l^Mmlsh  Democracy.' " 

"OcTOBn  35,  1955. 
"Subject:  Dr.  RusseU  L.  CecU,  national 
health  committee,  NAACP,  1961. 
"The  public  records,  files,  and  pubUcatlons 
of  this  oommlttee  contain  the  foUowing  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
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resenting  the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  c(»nmlttee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individtial  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  othervrlse  indicated. 

••A  pamphlet,  Itellghtlng  the  Lamps  of 
China,'  listed  RusseU  L.  CecU  as  a  medical 
sponsor  of  the  China  Aid  CouncU. 

"The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  June  35,  1942 
(p  16),  cited  the  China  Aid  CoimcU  as  a 
•subsidiary'  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy,  cited  as  subversive 
and  Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  June  1  and  Septem- 
ber 21,  1948;  redesignated  AprU  27,  1963, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10460,  and 
included  on  the  AprU  1,  1964,  consoUdated 
list  of  organizations  previously  designated. 
The  organization  was  cited  previously  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  established  in  the 
United  SUtes  in  1937  as  successor  to  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism 
'in  an  effort  to  create  pubUc  sentiment  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  poUcy  adapted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •'  (Con- 
ossssiONAL  RacoRD,  September  34,  1943,  pp. 
7683  and  7684) .  The  specUl  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  its  report  of 
January  3,  1939  (pp.  60-71) ,  cited  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  'the 
largest  of  the  Communist  "front"  movements 
m  the  United  States  •••."* 

"OCTOBEB  35, 1955. 
"Subject:  Dr.  C.  Herbert  Marshall,  national 
health  committee,  NAACP,  1961. 
"The  pubUc  records,  fUes.  and  pubUcatloM 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation oonceming  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  shoiUd  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  reeiUts  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  shorUd  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  tmless  otherwise  indicated. 
"A  membership  Ust  of  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  which  was  com- 
pUed  by  the  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  from  (Hlglnal  records  of 
the  organization,  subpenaed  In  1939  by  the 
committee,  contains  the  name  of  one  C. 
Herbert  U«"'**^">  of  3713  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  as  subversive  and  Communist  in 
letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
June  1  and  September  31,  1948.  The  Attor- 
ney General  rededgnated  the  organization 
April  37.  1953.  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10450,  and  induded  it  on  the  AprU  1. 
1954,  consolidated  list  of  organizations  pre- 
vloxisly  designated.  The  organization  was 
dted  previously  by  the  Atto-ney  General  as 
established  in  the  United  States  in  1937  as 
successor  to  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism  'In  an  effort  to  create 
public  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  pol- 
icy adapted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union'  (CoMGRESSioNAL  Record,  Sept.  24,  1942, 
pp.  7683  and  7684).  The  special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its  report  of 
January  3,  1939  (pp.  69-71) .  cited  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democrary  as  'the 
largest  of  the  Communist  front  movements 
in  the  United  States.  •  •  •• 

"C.  Herbert  MarshaU  was  shown  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Washington  Citizens  Committee 
to  Free  Earl  Browder  in  an  advertisement  of 
the  organization  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  1943  (p.  9) .  'When 
Earl  Browder  (then  genwal  secretary.  Com- 
munist Party)  was  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary 
serving  a  sentence  involving  his  fraudiUent 
passports,  the  Communist  Party's  front 
which  agitated  for  his  release  was  known  as 
the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free  Earl  Brow- 
der •  •  •  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  one  of 
the  few  outstanding  women  leaders  of  the 


Communist  Party  in  this  country,  headed 
it'  (special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, report,  March  29, 1944,  pp.  6  and  56) . 
The  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free  Earl  Brow- 
der was  cited  as  Communist  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  a  letter  released  April  27,  1949; 
redesignated  AprU  27,  1953,  and  Included  on 
the  AprU  1,  1954,  consoUdated  list. 

"The  call  to  a  conference  on  clvU  rights, 
April  20-21.  1940  (p.  4).  lists  C.  Herbert 
Marshall,  MD.,  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Committee  for  Democratic  Action,  under 
whose  auspices  the  conference  was  held.  A 
letterhead  of  the  organization,  dated  April 
26,  1940,  also  shows  C.  Herbert  Marshall  as  a 
sponsor.  In  1941,  Dr.  C.  Herbert  MarshaU 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Washington  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  according  to  a  letterhead 
dated  May  23. 1941. 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Washing- 
ton Committee  for  Democratic  Action  as 
subversive  and  Communist  In  letters  released 
December  4,  1947,  and  September  21.  1948; 
redesignated  April  27,  1953,  and  Included  on 
the  AprU  1.  1954,  consolidated  list.  The  or- 
ganization was  cited  previously  by  the  At- 
torney General  as  an  'affUlate'  or  'local 
chapter'  of  the  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties.  'The  program  of  the 
Washington  conunittee  followed  that  of  the 
national  federation.  Natlozuil  Communist 
leaders  have  addressed  Its  meetings,  and  con- 
ferences sponsored  by  It  have  been  attended 
by  representatives  of  prominent  Commimlst 
front  organizations'  (Congressional  Record. 
Sept.  24,  1942,  pp.  7688  and  7689).  The 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, in  Its  Tvport  of  June  25.  1942  (p.  22), 
cited  the  Washington  Conunittee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  as  follows:  'When  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  was 
dissolved  in  February  1940  its  successor  in 
Washington  was  called  the  Washington  Com- 
mittee for  Democratic  Action.' 

"As  shown  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
Washington  Post,  May  18,  1948  (p.  15) .  Dr. 
C.  Herbert  MarshaU  signed  a  statement 
against  the  Mundt  anti-Communist  blU." 

"February  13,  1956. 
"Subject:  Gloster  Current,  director  of  branch 
department,  NAACP.  1961. 

"The  public  records,  fUes.  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  resiUts  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  conunittee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  necessarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  tmless  otherwise  indicated. 

"Gloster  Current  and  his  orchestra  were 
scheduled  to  play  at  the  Independence  Day 
picnic  to  be  held  July  8-4,  1938,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Michi- 
gan, according  to  a  leaflet  entitled  'Where's 
Everybody  Going?'  which  announced  the 
picnic. 

"The  ClvU  Rights  Federation  (aflUlated 
with  the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties)  issued  a  call  to  a  statewide 
conference,  September  12,  1943,  in  Detroit, 
Mich.;  the  name  of  Gloster  Current  appeared 
on  the  call  in  a  list  of  sponsors  and  he  was 
identified  as  secretary.  National  Association 
for  the  Advanconent  of  Colored  People,  De- 
troit chapter. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  cited  the  Michigan  ClvU  Rights  Fed- 
eration as  an  aflUlate  of  the  C<nnmunlst 
front,  the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties;  and  as  a  subverdve  and 
Communist  organization  which  has  been 
succeeded  by  and  now  operates  as  the  Michi- 
gan chapter  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Congress. 
(CoNoasssiONAL  RscoBD,  Sept.  34,  1943,  p. 
7687;  and  prees  rdeases  of  Dec.  4,  1947,  June 
1  and  Sept.  21,  1948;  also  Included  on  his 
consolidated  lUt  of  organizations.)  The  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 


ties cited  the  Michigan  ClvU  Rights  Federa- 
tion as  a  Communist-front  organlaatlon. 
(From  Report  No.  1311  of  the  Spedal  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  dated 
Mar.  29,  1944;  and  Report  No.  1115  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  dated 
Sept.  2, 1947.) 

"In  July  1947  Mr.  Walter  S.  Stede  testified 
in  pubUc  hearings  before  this  committee, 
at  which  time  he  named  Gloster  Current  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  as  a  councU  member 
from  the  United  States  to  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Democratic  Touth  (from  Steele 
testimony,  p.  81). 

"The  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Touth  was  foxuided  in  London  in  November 
1945  by  ddegates  from  over  60  nations. 
From  the  outset,  the  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Touth  demonstrated  that  It  was 
far  more  interested  in  serving  as  a  pressure 
group  in  behalf  of  Soviet  foreign  poUcy  than 
It  was  in  the  specific  problems  of  interna- 
tional youth.  (From  Report  No.  271  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  dated 
Apr.  17,  1947.)" 

"Februabt  13. 1956. 
"Subject:  Ruby  Hurley,  southeast  regional 
secretary.  Birmingham.  Ala.,  NAACP. 
1961. 
"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowing  in- 
formation concenUng  the  subject  IndividuaL 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  restUts  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  feUow  travder  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
"Ruby  Hurley  was  a  sponsor  of  the  World 
Touth  Festival,  Prague,  JiUy-August  1947. 
as  shown  by  the  World  Touth  Festival,  page 
7,  and  the  booklet.  ''The  Bright  Face  of 
Peace,"  published  by  the  UJB.  Committee 
fOT  the  World  Touth  Festival.  As  shown  by 
the  caU  to  World  Touth  Festival  (p.  3),  the 
festival,  held  in  Prague  from  July  20  to  Au- 
gust 17,  1947,  was  sponsored  by  the  World 
Federation  of  Democratic  Touth  and  the 
International  Union  of  Students. 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, in  its  rep(»t  of  AprU  17,  1947  (pp.  13 
and  13) ,  cited  the  World  Federation  of  Demo- 
cratic.Touth  as  foUows:  "The  ATD  (American 
Touth  for  Democracy)  is  alBUated  with  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Touth, 
which  was  founded  In  London  in  November 
1945  by  delegates  from  over  50  nations.  "  •  * 
From  the  outset  the  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Touth  demonstrated  that  it  was 
far  more  Interested  in  so-ving  as  a  pressure 
group  In  behalf  of  Soviet  foreign  poUcy  than 
it  was  in  the  specific  problems  of  interna- 
tional youth.' 

"The  International  Union  of  Students  was 
dted  as  foUovrs  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activltiee  in  Its  report  of  AprU  17, 
1947  (p.  13) :  'The  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Touth  brought  into  being  the 
International  Union  oi  Students,  which  held 
a  meeting  In  Prague  on  August  17-Sl,  1946. 
The  administration  and  direction  of  this 
project  was  entrusted  to  a  17-man  executive 
committee  of  whom  13  were  known  Com- 
munlsU.' "  

"FsaauAaT  IS.  1966. 
"Subject:  lliurgood  Marshall,  director  coun- 
sel,  NAACP   Legal   Defense   Fund   and 
Educational  Fund,  1961. 
"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  foUowing  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  indlvldtutl. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeentlng the  results  of  an  investtgatloa  by 
or  findings  cX.  this  conunittee.     It  should 
be  noted  that  the  indlvidttal  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwiso 
Indicated. 
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they  very  likely  would  not  come.'     (Pnbllo 
hearings,  pp.  3890-3809.) 

"It  Is  noted  by  the  Dally  People's  World  of 
February  18.  1963  (p.  3)  that  Clarence 
Mitchell,  director  of  Washington  bureau  of 
the  National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Obiored  People,  'blasts  dvll  rights  record  of 
presidential  hopeful.'  The  Dally  Worker  of 
Fibruary  15.  1953  (p.  1)  reported  that  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  director  of  Washington  bu- 
reau, NAACP,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee  in  protest  of  uni- 
versal military  training." 

"FKBKUAiiT  13.  1956. 
"  "Subject:  Henry  Lee  Moon,  director,  public 
relations  department,  NAACP,  1961. 

The  public  records,  fllee,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not 
neceaearily  a  Communist,  a  Oranmunist  sym- 
pathiser, or  a  fellow  traveler  imless  other- 
wise Indicated. 

"A  membership  list  of  the  Washington 
Book  Shop  which  was  subpenaed  by  the  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
in  1941  contains  the  name  of  Henry  Lee  Moon 
with  address  shown  as  1206  Kenyon  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  UiUted 
States  cited  the  Washington  Book  Shop 
Association  as  subversive  and  Communist  In 
letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21,  1948; 
redealgnated  April  27,  1953,  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10450,  and  included  on 
the  April  1.  1954,  consolidated  list  of  orga- 
nisations previously  designated.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  Its 
report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  150).  cited  the 
Washington  Book  Shop  Association  as  a 
Communlst-tront  organization. 

"Henry  Lee  Moon.  New  York,  was  a  member 
of  the  national  executive  co\ucil  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress,  as  shown  on  the 
official  proceedings  of  the  congress  for  1936 
(p.  40). 

"The  Attorney  General  dted  the  National 
Negro  Congress  as  subversive  and  Communist 
in  letters  released  December  4,  1947,  and 
September  21,  1048;  redealgnated  April  27. 
1953,  and  included  on  the  April  1,  1954,  con- 
solidated list,  A.  Phillip  Randolph,  presi- 
dent of  the  congress  since  its  inception  in 
1936.  refused  to  r\in  again  in  April  1940  'on 
the  ground  that  it  was  "deliberately  packed 
with  Communists  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organisation  members  who  were  either 
Oonununlsts  or  sympathizers  with  Commu- 
nists." Commencing  with  its  formation  in 
1886,  Communist  Party  functionaries  and 
fellow  travelera  have  figured  prominently 
In  the  leadership  and  alfairs  of  the  Con- 
gress. •  •  •  according  to  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph. John  P.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  con- 
gress, has  admitted  that  the  Communist 
Party  contributed  8100  a  month  to  its  sup- 
port.' (Attorney  General.  CoNoaxaaiONAL 
Bkobo,  Sept.  24,  1942.  pp.  7687,  7688.)  The 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, In  its  report  of  January  3,  1939  (p.  81), 
dted  the  National  Negro  Congress  as  'the 
Communist-front  movement  In  the  United 
States  among  Negroes.' 

"A  review  by  Abner  W.  Berry  of  Henry  Lee 
Moon's  book.  Balance  of  Power:  The  Negro 
Vote,  was  published  In  the  Daily  Worker 
of  May  28,  1948  (p.  12) .  The  review  reads, 
in  part: 

"'As  a  newsp^wnaaa  who  spent  the  war 
years  in  Waabington  and  later  was  assodated 
with  the  CIO  PoUtloal  Action  Coounlttee. 
Henry  Lae  Moon  has  written.  In  Balance  of 
Pow«  a  helpful  survey  of  Negro  suffrage  in 
America.  He  defends  the  Negro  voter  against 
the  charge  of  venality  and  corruptibility  with 


the  Buiterlals  oCbfstory,  and  traces  the  long 
fight  for  the  franchise. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  'It  Is  the  only  volume  brought  to  our 
attention  which  gives  a  detailed  national 
picture  of  the  Negro  vote.  It  Is  too  bad  the 
author  felt  impelled  to  defend  the  two-party 
system  and  the  Negro.  And  it  Is  worse  that 
he  choee  this  otherwise  useful  contribution 
as  the  bearer  of  his  offering  of  fud  for  the 
cold  war.' 

"A  photograph  of  Henry  Lee  Moon  was  pub- 
lished In  the  June  16, 1932.  issue  of  the  DaUy 
Worker  (p.  2). 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  June  17.  1946  (p.  2) , 
reported  that  one  Henry  Moon  (no  other 
identification  shown)  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  a  statement  of  the  Action  Committee  To 
Free  Spain  Now  which  protested  the  delay 
in  breaking  dlploouttic  relations  with  ftanco 
Spain. 

"The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Action 
Committee  To  Free  Spain  Now  as  Communist 
in  a  letter  released  AprU  27.  1949;  redesig- 
nated April  27.  1963.  and  Included  on  the 
AprU  1.  1964.  conaolidated  list.' 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  February  16.  1949 
(p.  13) .  reported  that  Henry  Moon  was  nomi- 
nated as  commentator  of  the  Voice  of  Free- 
dom Committee. 

"The  Attorney  General  Induded  the  Voice 
of  Freedom  Committee  on  the  April  1,  1954. 
consolidated  list  of  organisations  previously 
designated  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10450." 


"OCTOBB  25. 1956. 
"Subject:  Clarence  A.  Lawa.  regional  director, 
New  Orleans,  La..  NAACP.  1961. 

"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  ooDunlttee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  IndlviduaL 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reeenting  the  results  of  an  inveatigatlon  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fdlow  travder  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"An  undated  letterhead  (1947)  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  liouislana,  afflllated  with  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare, 
listed  Clarence  A.  Laws  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  organization. 

"The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  ito  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p. 
147),  dted  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  as  a  Communist  front  which 
received  money  from  the  Robert  Marshall 
Foundation,  one  of  the  prindpal  sources  of 
funds  by  which  many  Communist  fronts 
operate.  The  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActiviUes.  in  Its  report  of  Jime  13. 1947,  cited 
the  Southern  Conference  *  *  *  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization  'which  seeks  to 
attract  southern  liberals  on  the  basis  of  its 
seeming  Interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
South'  although  its  'professed  interest  in 
southern  welfare  Is  simply  an  expedient  for 
larger  alms  serving  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
subservient  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States.' 

"FnauABT  13. 1956. 
"Subject:  Robert  L.  Carter,  assistant  special 
counsel.  NAACP,  1961. 

"The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  IndlviduaL 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
reseating  the  results  of  an  Invaatigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Indlyldual  la  not  necessarUy 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathiser,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unlsas  otherwise  indicated. 

"Robert  L.  Carter  wrote  an  article  which 
waa  published  la  the  Lawyers  Guild  Review 
(vol.  VI.  pp.  663-64,  aad  609-601) .  The  Law- 
yers Guild  Review  waa  cited  as  'aa  oflldal 
orgaa  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild'  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  re- 
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port  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  Septem- 
ber 21,  1950  (p.  13). 

"The  National  Lawyers  Guild  was  cited  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  Communist  front  organisation 
in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  149).  It 
was  cited  as  a  Commiinist  front  which  'is 
the  foremost  legal  bulwark  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  its  front  organizations,  and  con- 
trolled unions'  and  which  'since  ite  inception 
has  never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  individual 
members  thereof,  including  known  espio- 
nage agento.'  (Committee's  review  on  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  September  21. 1950.) 

"It  was  reported  in  the  Times  Herald  of 
April  28,  1948  (pp.  1  and  4)  that  Robert  L. 
Carter,  of  the  American  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee, was  a  sponsor  of  a  conference  against 
anti-Communist  legislation. 

"FXBKUAST   13,  1956. 
"Subject:  TOrea  Hall  Pittman,  assistant  field 
secretary,  NAACP,  1961. 

"The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
fcmnatlon  concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  inveetigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  shoxild  lie 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"The  official  proceedings  of  the  National 
Negro  Congress  for  1936  (p.  6)  Usted  Mrs. 
Torea  Pittman.  of  California,  as  a  member 
of  the  general  resolutions  committee  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress. 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  National  Negro  Congress  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  in  letters  released  De- 
cember 4,  1947,  and  September  21,  1948;  re- 
designated April  27,  1953,  and  included  on 
the  AprU  1,  1954,  consoUdated  list.  A.  PhiUip 
Randolph,  president  of  the  congress  since  ito 
inception  in  1936.  refused  to  run  again  In 
April  1940  'on  the  ground  that  it  was  "delib- 
erately packed  with  Communists  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  members 
who  were  either  Communisto  or  sympathizers 
with  Communists."  Commencing  with  ita 
formation  in  1936,  Communist  Party  fimc- 
tionaries  and  fellow  travelers  have  figured 
prominently  In  the  leadership  and  affairs  of 
the  congress  •  •  •  according  to  A.  PhUlip 
Randolph.  John  P.  Davis,  secretary  of  the 
congress,  has  admitted  that  the  Conunu- 
nist  Party  contributed  $100  a  month  to  ito 
support.'  (Attorney  General.  Congrxssional 
Rccoao,  September  24,  1942.  pp.  7687  and 
7688.)  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  in  ito  report  of  January  3, 
1989  (p.  81).  cited  the  National  Negro  Con- 
gress as  'the  Communist-front  movement  in 
the  United  States  am6ng  Negroes.' " 


During  the  past  week  200  continued  and 
45  initial  claims  were  filed  at  the  local  office. 
In  the  same  period  316  agricultural  and  10 
other  placemento  were  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance when  one  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  bracero  program 
should  or  should  not  be  continued.  The 
Oilroy  Dispatch  in  the  above  article  is 
performing  a  public  service  in  advising 
prospective  workers  that  harvest  labor  is 
needed  to  handle  apricots,  berries,  and 
cucumbers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  same  news 
story  reports  that  even  with  this  labor 
shortage.  200  persons  drew  their  unem- 
plojnnent  insurance  for  the  week  and  45 
persons  made  initial  claims. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  what  more  dramatic  evi- 
dence could  be  found  to  show  that  to- 
day's unemployed  are  either  not  able  or 
willing  to  do  the  type  of  work  which  is 
required  to  harvest  agricultural  com- 
modities? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
California  agriculture  requires  the  im- 
portation of  bracero  laborers. 


Tbe  Bracero  PrograM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALIrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29, 1963 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
July  18  Issue  of  the  Oilroy  Evening  Dis- 
patch in  my  home  ^ty  of  Oilroy,  Calif., 
the  following  news  article  appeared: 

The  apricot  season  starting  this  week  brings 
a  need  t<»  women  and  young  people  to  pick 
and  cut  the  fruit,  there  is  also  a  need  for 
berrypickers.  and  for  families  to  pick  cu- 
cumbers, according  to  Arnold  HamUton,  local 
State  department  of  employment  manager. 


Independence  of  die  Central  African 
RepnbBc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or^ 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  KKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29. 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 13,  the  Central  African  Republic 
will  celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of 
her  independence,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  David  Daco;  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Central  African  Republic 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Jean- 
Pierre  Kombet. 

The  Central  African  Republic  is  cele- 
brating its  third  birthday  on  August  13. 
The  coimtry  is  appropriately  named,  for 
the  geographical  center  of  the  African 
continent  lies  just  a  few  miles  to  the  west 
of  Bangui,  the  capital  of  the  Central 
African  Republic.  Americans,  however, 
may  be  more  familiar  with  the  country's 
more  romantic  but  less  modem-sound- 
ing former  name,  Ubangi-Shari,  a  com- 
posite of  the  names  of  two  of  the  re- 
public's chief  rivers. 

The  ancient  history  of  Ubangi-Shari 
is  suitably  shrouded  in  msrstery.  All  that 
is  known  prior  to  French  occupation  of 
the  area  is  that  there  were  successive 
waves  of  migration  from  the  northeast 
resulting  in  complex  ethnic  and  linguis- 
tic patterns.  The  French  first  reached 
the  area  in  1887  and  the  first  French  out- 
post was  established  at  Bangui  in  1889. 
The  area  was  constituted  as  a  territory 
in  1894.  In  1906  it  was  imited  with  Chad, 
another  former  French  West  African  de- 
pendency, to  form  the  Ubangi-Shari- 
Chad  colony.  In  1910  XTbangi-Shari  b&> 
came  one  of  the  four  territories  of  the 
Federation  of  French  Equatorial  Africa; 
the  administrative  structure  it  then  re- 


ceived was  retained  through  World  War 
n.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
World  War  n  thousands  of  Ubangl  men 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Free  French 
Forces  under  De  Gkiulle,  and  that  several 
of  them  were  awarded  the  Cross  of  the 
Liberation,  the  highest  decoration  insti- 
tuted by  General  de  Gaulle. 

The  first  representative  assembly  was 
created  in  Ubangi-Shari  in  1945,  and 
from  then  on  events  moved  swiftly.  In 
1958  Ubangi-Shari  chose  Its  new  name, 
the  Central  African  Republic,  and 
became  a  self-governing  state  within  the 
French  Community.  It  was  then  but 
two  years  to  complete  independence. 

As  a  sovereign  nation  the  Central  Af- 
rican Republic  has  lived  in  peaceful 
and  cooperative  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bors and  has  shown  its  concern  for  fur- 
thering international  efforts  toward 
maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
peace  as  a  responsible  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  On  the  domestic  scene 
concentrated  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  country's  economy  by  the 
democratic  government  under  the  presi- 
dency of  David  Daco. 

The  constitution  of  the  Central  Afrl-  . 
can  Republic  is  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion. Governmental  powers  reside  in  a 
50-member  legislative  assembly  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  a  president  in- 
vested by  the  Assembly,  and  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary.  Both  the  President 
and  the  Assembly  may  initiate  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  sphere  of  economic  develop- 
ment, the  government  has  wisely 
focused  its  efforts  on  improving  agricul- 
ture, which  is  the  chief  economic  activi- 
ty of  the  Central  African  Republic.  In 
an  autumn  1962  address  to  the  National 
Assanbly  President  Daco  stressed  the 
need  for  Increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  the  diversification  of  crops.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  industrialization 
should  be  commensurate  with  locally 
available  raw  materials  and  needs. 
Other  major  areas  of  development  effort 
in  the  Central  African  Republic  are  the 
expansion  of  education  and  speedier 
Africanization  of  the  administration. 

President  Daco  i^nd  the  people  of  the 
Central  African  Republic,  we  commend 
you  on  the  third  anniversary  of  your  in- 
dependence for  your  imceasing  cAorts  at 
cooperation  with  the  other  members  of 
the  world  community  and  for  your  real- 
istic and  determined  approach  to  your 
own  development  problems. 


Pnerto  Rkan  Comnonweahh  Day,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 


or  NSW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Monday.  July  29. 1963 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  11 
years  ago  today,  a  form  of  government 
without  precedent  in  all  the  world  was 
established  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  ensign  of  the  United  States. 
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of  tke  iTory  Coast  RcpoMc 


KZTBV  SION  OF  REMARKS     .. 
or 

HON.  4DAM  C.  POWEU 

or  NSW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo  \day,  July  29, 1963 

Mr.  POWl  LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 7.  the  1  epublic  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
will  celebrat  >  the  third  anniversary  of 
her  indepen<  ence,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportuiity  to  send  warm  feUeita- 
tions  to  His  Excellency,  the  President 
and  Prime  1  Unister  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 
Felix  Hoiqil:  ouet-Boigny,  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Ivory  Coast  Ambassador  to 
the  United  S  ates.  Konan  Bedie. 

Unique  is  i  word  which  may  readily  be 
applied  to  th  ;  Ivory  Coast.  This  Repub- 
lic achieved  1  sb  independence  quietly  and 
without  revcfution.    Furthermore,  since 


independence  was  declared,  there  have 
bee^  no  political  struggles  for  power,  as- 
sassinations, or  internal  dissension. 
Now  entering  their  fourth  year  of  sov- 
ereignty, the  people  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
owe  their  continued  peaceful  progress  to 
their  able  Plresldent,  Houphouet-Boigny. 

Our  Attorney  General,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, when  attending  the  ceremonies  in 
the  Ivory  Coast  which  commemorated 
the  Republic's  first  year  of  independence, 
compared  President  Houphouet-Boigny 
to  George  Washington  and  said  that  he 
is  an  international  statesman,  respected 
throughout  the  world.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  astute  personage,  the  Ivory 
Coast  gained  political  freedom  from 
France  on  August  7, 1960,  under  the  best 
of  circumstances.  Close  ties  with  its  for- 
mer protector  have  remained,  especially 
in  the  economic  fields.  There  resides  in 
the  capital  city  a  large  French  commu- 
nis, still  retaining  important  Govern- 
ment positions  and  guiding  the  economic 
affairs  and  desttny  of  the  country. 

Although  France  has  a  monopoly  on 
trade  with  the  Ivory  Coast,  recent  mis- 
sions have  sought  development  capital 
elsewhere.  M.  Houphouet-Boigny  came 
to  the  United  States  in  May  1962  and 
received  assurances  from  President  Ken- 
nedy that  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  need  for  development  in 
his  country.  As  such,  aid  for  projects  in 
education,  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  southwest  region  were 
discussed  and  projected. 

Much  progress  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  3  years  of  its  sovereignty.  The 
capital,  AblJan,  once  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage, has  expanded  rapidly  since  a  ship 
canal  was  dredged  to  the  sea,  enabling 
the  city  to  become  a  modern  seaport. 
It  now  has  the  honor  of  being  the  fast- 
est growing  city  in  all  Africa.  Educa- 
tion, so  important  to  the  development 
of  a  new  country,  is  taking  first  priority 
in  government  projects.  By  the  end  of 
its  third  educational  development  plan, 
over  45  percent  of  all  children  are  now 
attending  schools. 

Agriddture  remains  the  basic  liveli- 
hood of  90  percent  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
population,  with  coffee  and  cocoa  its  two 
leading  crops.  But  with  development 
capital  from  abroad,  industrialization  is 
forging  ahead.  Manganese  is  now  be- 
ing mined  and  processed.  There  is  now 
a  plant  to  process  Instant  coffee  sold 
as  a  commodity  mainly  to  the  United 
States.  And  even  a  television  network 
will  be  Installed  in  Abidjan  this  year. 

President  Houphouet-Boigny  is  not 
only  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  his 
own  country  in  international  affairs.  He 
is  also  a  leading  figure  among  an  Afri- 
can states,  especially  those  which  were 
former  French  colonies.  His  address 
at  the  Addis  Ababa  Conference  brought 
his  country  to  the  fore  as  an  exponent  of 
African  unity.  His  numerous  trips  to 
other  African  states  have  solidified  and 
stabilized  Ihe  political  force  of  Africa. 
By  being  the  first  African  state  to  rati- 
fy the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  established  by  the  Addis 
Ababa  Conference,  the  Ivory  Coast  pro- 
claimed its  good  and  since  intentions 
and  permanently  established  its  lead- 
ership in  pan-African  affairs. 


The  Ivory  Coast  is  fortunate  to  have 
such  an  able  and  energetic  leader  as 
President.  It  has  been  sooceasful  in  re- 
taining dose  and  friendly  relations  with 
its  former  colonial  ruler.  It  is  a  stable 
country,  welcoming  foreign  Investments 
and  guaranteeing  protection  for  these 
investments.  It  is  a  leader  among  the 
French  community  of  nations,  the  Afri- 
can states,  and  the  world  community. 
Thus  the  Ivory  Coast  is  unique. 

On  this  their  third  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence, we  in  the  United  States  ex- 
tend to  the  pe<q;)le  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
oitf  congratulations  for  their  progres- 
siveness  and  unifying  activities  in  Africa. 


Indiaas  Rccogain  Edmoadsoa's  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKUiHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29, 1965 

Mr.  AUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
group  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma  last  week 
recognized  the  congressional  service  of 
our  colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Honorable  Ed  Eomonoson. 

At  Chewey,  in  the  heart  of  Cherokee 
country,  in  Adair  County,  Congressman 
Edmondson  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Seven  Clans  Society  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

The  ceremonies,  conducted  before  the 
sacred  fires  of  the  society  by  Alex  Smith 
and  other  organization  leaders  with  the 
assistance  of  Cherokee  General  Counsel 
Earl  Boyd  Pierce,  honored  the  nearly  11 
years  of  Congressman  Edmondson's  serv- 
ice as  representative  of  Oklahoma's  Sec- 
ond District. 

Other  distinguished  Oklahomans  hon- 
ored in  the  same  ceremonies  included 
Area  Director  Virgil  Harrington  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  former  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  has  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  District  Judge  E.  G.  Carroll  of  Okla- 
homa, one  of  our  State's  most  distin- 
guished trial  judges. 

The  recognition  of  Congressman 
Edmondson's  service  to  the  Indians  Is  a 
logical  result  of  his  able  service  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

As  ranking  Democratic  member  of  s- 
the  Indian  Affaiis  Subcommittee,  Ed 
Edmondson  has  won  the  commendation 
of  many  tribes  and  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  for 
his  consistent  support  of  measures  to 
Improve  Indian  health,  educational  and 
employment  opportunities. 

In  1956,  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe  con- 
ferred honorary  membership  upon  our 
colleague  and  named  him  Chief  Cha- 
Doe-Ye-Na.  or  Little  Biiffalo. 

In  1960.  the  Quapaws  made  him  hon- 
orary chief  with  the  name  of  Gah-Ne- 
Timga,  or  Big  Thunder. 

Outside  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  at  home, 
Indian  leaders  have  acknowledged  the 
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role  of  Ed  Edmondson  as  an  able  cham- 
pion of  Indian  progress. 

The  tribal  chairman  of  the  Menomi- 
nees  expressed  that  tribe's  appreciation 
in  1960  and  wrote,  "We  know  now  why 
the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  evaluate  your 
service  so  highly." 

A  top  executive  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  appropriately 
referred  to  Congressman  Edmondson  as 
"one  of  the  best  friends  the  Indians  have 
in  Congress." 

In  this  body,  where  almost  every  week 
produces  some  new  legislation  or  matter 
where  Indian  rights  are  involved,  it  is 
good  to  have  in  our  midst  an  able  and 
conscientious  student  of  Indian  history 
and  problems,  with  the  ability  and  dedi- 
cation of  Ed  Edmondson. 

It  is  also  good  to  note  that  the  Indian 
people  are  aware  of  his  service  and 
appreciate  it,  and  we  congratulate  our 
colleague  upon  the  honor  Just  conferred 
upon  him. 


WatluBftoB  Report  , 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRS  I  include  my  newsletter  of  July 
20,1963: 

Wasbincton  Report  bt  Concsbssman  Bkuce 
AiiCER,  5th  District,  Tdcas,  Jui.t  30,  1963 

BAUUfCS  or  PATMEMTS 

The  Presidential  meMage  on  balance,  that 
is,  Imbalance,  of  payments  once  again  shows 
the  President's  mlsimderstanding  of  problem 
and  solution  to  the  problem.  Because  of 
Government  programs  and  controls  our  Na- 
tion yearly  must  pay  others  more  than  they 
pay  us.  Further,  others  can  collect  by  de- 
manding our  gold  for  their  dollars  while  we 
bold  foreign  I  O  U's.  While  our  foreign  as- 
sets (according  to  the  President)  exceed  our 
debts  by  $27  billion  we  are,  because  of  our 
Oovernment's  policies,  in  danger  of  losing  all 
our  gold  and  devaluing  the  dollar.  So  the 
stage  is  set  f<»'  our  economic  coUs^Me.  Be- 
cause of  our  Oovernment's  fiscal  policies,  the 
world  can  demand  $24  biUlon  in  gold  and 
we  have  less  than  $4  billion  with  which  to 
pay  off,  httott  dipping  into  the  approxi- 
mately $12  bUlion  of  gold  which  backs  up 
and  gives  our  dollar  its  value.  All  out  gold 
now  equals  only  $15.6  billion.  So  what  does 
the  President  do?  He  imposes  more  finan- 
cial straitjacketing.  He  seeks  to  cure  the  re- 
Btilts  of  Federal  controls  and  dictates  by 
more  Federal  regulation  and  control,  a .  16- 
percent  tax  called  interest  equalization  tax 
on  the  purchase  by  Americans  of  new  or 
outstanding  foreign  securities — a  tax  on  the 
free  fiow  of  money,  a  wall  to  prevent  the 
financial  activities  we  have  always  encour- 
aged In  the  past. 

The  President,  despite  the  lengthy  analy- 
sis, skirted  the  basic  problems  at  the  heart 
of  the  situation.  Capitalism,  the  private 
enterprise  system,  thrives  on  freedom,  not 
Federal  intervention.  Hie  tax  he  proposes 
on  the  flow  of  money  Is  no  solution.  Why 
doesn't  the  President  and  his  advisers  turn 
Instead  to  fiscal  responsibility?  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  deficit  financing  advisers  have 
forgotten  the  reasons  for  and  the  need  for 


a  federally  balanced  budget,  reduction  of 
debt,  and  straightforward  reduction  of  taxes 
including  tax  rate  reduction,  instead  of  the 
fuzsy  tortuous  Presidential  tax  reform  rec- 
ommendations. If  the  President  really 
wants  to  reduce  the  imbalance  of  payments 
why  does  he  not  stop  giving  our  money 
•way.  WhUe  we  have  the  greatest  debt  in 
the  world  we  continue  to  continue  to  give 
foreign  aid  all  over  the  world.  Even  our 
increased  exports  are  recognized  to  be  the  re- 
sult largely  of  our  own  subsidy.  We  give 
foreign  nations  money  and  they  buy  frmn 
us.  This  is  artificial  growth.  Further,  that 
money  remaining  in  foreign  hands  can  be 
converted  into  our  gold  at  their  discretion. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  foreign  nations  have 
built  up  such  dollar  reserves,  callable  in  gold? 
Indeed,  in  many  instances  foreign  nations 
have  refused  to  lower  their  tariffs  after 
agreeing  to  do  bo  to  match  our  reduction  be- 
cause they  have  pleaded  dollar  shortage. 
Our  foreign  giveaway  and  disproportionate 
support  of  the  UJS.  are  Instances  of  ova  In- 
ability to  live  within  our  means  and  exM- 
cise  financial  self -discipline.  It  is  high  time 
the  New  Frontiersmen  and  other  new  So- 
cialists Including  our  President,  Schlesinger, 
Heller,  Oalbralth,  and  others  realize  the  im- 
balance of  payments  result  from  the  big 
spending  polides,  deficit  financing,  Oovem- 
ment  in  business  and  the  increasing  regu- 
lation and  control  of  our  society  by  Federal 
Government,  under  the  liberal-radical 
Democrats. 

Besides  foreign  aid  gifts  of  our  money,  as 
an  example  of  the  liberal  Democrats  failing 
to  see  the  answer,  lo<A  at  their  political 
charges  in  the  past  of  the  need  for  low  in- 
terest rates  and  criticism  of  Increasing  in- 
terest rates.  Democrats  demand  low  Interest 
rates;  as  a  result  UjS.  capital  fiows 
abroad  to  get  higher  rates.  If  the  interest 
rates  were  higher  at  home  the  money  would 
stay  here.  So  Instead  of  recognizing  the  need 
for  raising  the  interest  rates,  the  President 
seeks  to  prevent  the  outflow,  by  taxing  the 
money  sent  overseas. 

DANGCa  IN  TK8T  BAN  NSOOTtATIONS 

■  Most  important  development  this  week 
was  the  beginning  of  talks  on  a  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
danger  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  lose  World  War  in  without  ever 
knowing  that  it  had  begun.  Besides  the 
cruel  facts  of  history  showing  that  the  So- 
viet Union  never  honors  its  agreements,  and 
that  they  ruthlessly  broke  the  last  test  ban 
moratorlimi  when  it  sxiited  their  purpose, 
my  concern  over  the  present  negotiations  Is 
even  greater  because  of  a  talk  by  Dr. 
Edward  Teller.  Recognized  as  one  of  Uie 
world's  greatest  scientists.  Dr.  Teller's  warn- 
ings should  make  us  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  entering  into  agreements  with  the 
Russians  on  test  bans.  Here  are  some 
thoughts  he  gives  us  to  ponder.  "It  Is  my 
conviction  that  today  the  Russians  are  ahead 
of  us  in  nuclear  weapons.  I  cannot  prove 
this  statement,  but  I  will  say  to  you  cate- 
gorically that  no  one  can  prove  its  opposite." 
With  even  the  slightest  indication  that  Rus- 
sia is  leading  the  United  States  in  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  explosives,  how  can  any- 
one in  this  country  be  optimistic  about  a 
test  ban  agreement  which  will  bind  us  be- 
cause we  honor  our  agreements,  but  will 
have  no  effect  upon  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  because  history  proves  they  do 
not. 

Dr.  Teller  also  points  out  that  he  believes 
the  Russians  may  be  close  to  developing  an 
antimissile  missile.  If  they  succeed,  or  if 
they  can  make  us  believe  they  are  about  to 
succeed  and  we  have  not  developed  such  a 
weapon,  then  we  have  no  defenses.  Dr. 
Teller  says:  "In  order  to  develc^  mlsalle  de- 
fenses one  needs  to  test  in  the  atmo^>here, 
but  one  does  not  need  big  tests.  No  one,  in 
or   out   of   the   Disarmament   Agency    has 
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claimed  that  nuclear  explosives  under  1  kUo- 
ton,  in  the  atmoqthere  can  be  detected. 
With  experiments  using  small  explosives, 
missile  advances  can  be  conducted.  These 
small  explosions  made  by  the  Russians,  may 
seal  our  doom." 

Tliere  are  two  conclusions  here  that  shotild 
be  apparent  to  even  the  most  naive  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  clear  to  the  President,  (1) 
We  cannot  detect  their  testing  and,  (2)  We 
must  continue  our  testing. 

IN  TBS  BOUSE  THIS  WXBX 

Comic  relief  came  in  the  guise  of  "boiled 
peanuts"  and  any  laughter  relieves  tension 
on  the  floor.  Yet  If  laughter  seemed  hollow 
it  was  because  of  the  realisation  that  this 
plea  to  remove  boiled  peanut  acreage  from 
Oovemment  control  leaves  other  peanut  and 
additional  cix^  growers  still  under  ^Federal 
Oovemment  dictation.  . 

Grief  came  in  the  sudden  death  a<  Hjalmar 
Nygaard  (a  relative  newcomer  and  yoimger 
Uember  in  his  second  term)  of  a  heart  at- 
tack during  debate  on  the  ADP  bill,  and  re- 
minds us  of  our  tensions.  I  was  prlvUeged 
to  visit  HJalmar  in  his  district  and  to  know 
him.  Once  again  the  flags  at  half  mast  were 
an  imwelcome  sight  at  morning  going  to 
work. 

Automatic  data  processing  equipment 
(ADP)  comprises  the  electronic  brain  com- 
puting machines  now  widely  used  by  many 
agencies  of  the  Government.  In  an  effort 
to  streamline  Government,  increase  effi- 
ciency, and  eliminate  cost  at  an  estimated 
savings  of  $100  million  yearly,  a  bm  (HJt. 
5171)  was  presented  to  place  the  coordina- 
tion of  their  Joint  use  under  the  G8A  (Gen- 
eral Services  Administration).  Eight  Oov- 
emment agencies  disapproved,  yet  the 
Comptroller  General  recommended  this  pro- 
gram. Even  though  generally  not  well  un- 
derstood, the  bm  pa«ed  (Aub  for). 
Charges  embodying  economy  and  false  econ- 
omy were  exchanged.  I  believe  this  effort 
to  be  sound  and  can  succeed  without  trans- 
gression on  each  agency's  jurisdiction  and 
peculiar  needs. 


Swiss  Natioul  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CAUroKNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1963 

Mr.SHEU<EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Swiss 
people  are  known  throughout  the  world 
for  their  individualistic  love  of  freedom 
and  their  readiness  to  defend  their  na- 
tion; for  their  careful  attention  to  the 
obligations  of  citizemftiip,  and  tor  their 
success  in  maintaining  a  harmonious  and 
stable  country.  We  all  know  neutral 
Switzerland  as  a  country  where  Latin 
and  Teuton,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
worker  and  banker  can  live  together  in 
peace  and  hannony.  Not  so  many  of  us 
realize  that  this  remarkable  combination 
of  diversi^  and  harmony  has  a  history 
which  dates  back  almost  seven  centuries. 
Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  salute 
the  gallant  veofiHe  of  Switzerland,  be- 
cause August  1, 1963,  is  the  67ad  anniver- 
sary of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

On  August  1, 1291,  the  citizens  of  three 
cantons  within  what  is  now  Switzer- 
land— ^Uri,  Schwyz.  and  Lower  Unter- 
walden— banded  together  into  a  defen- 
sive league.     During  the  next  several 
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eenturies  raork  cantons  were  added  to 
this  leacue.  ai  d  In  1798.  after  consider- 
ably more  ten  iory  had  beeniM^iuired.  a 
unified  Hdve<  e  RepiibUc  was  formed. 
In  1803  Napo  eon  Boneparte  gave  the 
Swiss  a  new  c  institution  and  the  num- 
Iwr  of  cantor  B—tbe  confederate  iMtrts 
of  Swltserlaml— increased  to  19.  Switz- 
erland acqulied  two  further  consti- 
tutions durin ;  the  19th  century,  of 
which  the  sec  md  sunrives  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Depite  domestic  crises  and 
foreign  intervt  ntions,  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration has  re  oained  intact  through  al- 
most seyen  cei  turies.  Today,  as  we  note 
the  anniversaiy  of  the  founding  of  the 
Swiss  Conf ede  -ation.  we  greet  all  friends 
of  Switcerland  everywhere. 

Americans  1  ave  long  enjoyed  a  special 
bond  of  friend  (hip  with  the  Swiss  people. 
One  reason  nay  be  that  our  countries 
respect  many  of  the  same  principles  of 
government.  '  rhe  Swiss  people,  who  have 
been  called  tl  e  most  democratic  in  the 
world,  exerciie  a  direct  voice  in  their 
Govemmoit.  i  nd  have  been  able  to  rec- 
<mci]e  the  Inti  rests  and  ideas  of  diverse 
groups. 

Some  have  i  uggested  that  the  ronark- 
able  success  v  ith  which  the  Swiss  have 
preaerved  the  r  national  independence 
through  the  c  enturies  is  a  reflection  of 
the  physical  c  laracteristics  of  the  coun- 
Formerl:  r  the  traditional  isolation 
moimtain  folk  was  only 
partly  tempei  ed  by  the  mountains  and 
rivers  that  lin  :  Switserland  with  the  out- 
side workL  But  in  the  20th  century. 
Krtien  rapid  m  ians  of  transportation  and 
eommunicatio  a  have  reduced  ihe  im- 
portance of  natural  barriers  between 
peoples,  the  Swiss  continue  to  defend 
their  nationsl  independence  and  neu- 
trality, despi  e  the  cataclysms  of  war 
that  have  tak<  n  place  around  them.  One 
mountains  have  been  less 
important  in  treserving  Swiss  independ- 
ence than  th  i  steadfast  determination 
of  the  Swiss  i  eople.  I  am  happy  to  sa- 
lute Switzerla  sd  and  her  friends  aroimd 
the  world  oi  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  (tf  t  le  Swiss  Confederation. 


i^ 
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BXTEN2  ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  i  BAM  C.  POWELL 


or  MSW  TC 
XM  THE  HOI]  SB  OF  REPRSSDITATIVES 
Mm  day.  July  29, 1963 

Ifr.  POWE  LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 8,  the  E  qrablic  of  Nigo-  will  cele- 
brate the  third  anniversary  of  her  in- 
depoidence,  ind  we  wish  to  take  this 
<qn)ortunlty  it  i  send  warm  felicitations  to 
Ks  Wxcellenc  r,  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  of  :  Hger,  Hamanl  Diori;  and 
His  EzceUenc  r,  the  Niger  Ambassador  to 
the  United  SI  ates. 

In  1980  NU  er,  the  largest  of  the  eight 
territories  taat  formerly  comprised 
French  West  Africa  and  a  country  about 
the  slse  of  o  ir  States  of  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  1  ew  Mexico  combined,  be- 


came an  independent  nation.  In  his 
message  to  President  Diori  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Niger's  independence  President 
Eisenhower  observed  that  the  United 
States  had  followed  Niger's  progress  to- 
ward independence  with  great  interest 
and  welcomed  with  deep  satisfaction  the 
event,  which  was  achieved  in  friendly 
cooperation  with  France. 

On  August  3.  1963.  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  Niger's  independence,  we  once 
again  salute  Niger's  independence.  We 
assure  the  people  of  Niger  that  our  in- 
terest in  their  country  has  not  waned 
and  that  Niger's  cooperative  spirit  has 
remained  a  deep  source  of  satisfaction 
to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  commimity 
of  nations.  Niger  has  continued  to 
nn^jntitin  close  financial,  trade,  and  com- 
mercial ties  with  France  in  the  3  years 
since  independence,  to  the  advantage  of 
both  coimtries.  In  addition.  Niger  has 
enjoyed  friendly  relations  with  all  the 
neighboring  African  countries  and  has 
cooperated  with  them  in  common  enter- 
prises. As  a  member  of  the  Conseil  de 
I'Entente.  together  with  Dahomey.  Ivory 
Coast,  and.  Upper  Volta.  Niger  has 
worked  closely  with  three  of  its  neighbor 
states  in  a  customs  union  and  political 
pact  of  mutual  benefit. 

Furthermore.  Niger's  constitution  es- 
tablishes it  as  a  democratic  republic. 
The  preamble  to  the  constitution  reaf- 
firms Niger's  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  democracy,  hiunan  rights,  and  civil 
liberties.  The  constitution  itself  states 
Niger's  determination  to  establish  rela- 
tions of  cooperation  and  solidarity  with 
all  the  states  in  the  French  Community. 
In  practice,  Niger's  relations  with  the 
whole  world  community  have  been  co- 
operative and  friendly. 

Economically  Niger  is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural country  whose  main  cash  crops 
are  peanuts,  cotton,  livestock,  and  live- 
stock products.  Approximately  97  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockralsing.  and  industry 
is  limited  essentially  to  companies  proc- 
essing agricultural  products.  We  com- 
mend the  Niger  Government  for  recog- 
nizing that  the  economic  development 
which  is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
every  new  independent  nation  must  be 
achieved  within  this  framework. 

The  1981-63  development  plan  was  one 
of  modest  and  realistic  goals,  not  of  pipe 
dreams  which  were  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion. Recognizing  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing the  essential  preconditions  of 
a  long  range  development  plan  before 
launching  into  such  a  program,  the  Niger 
Government  has  concenterated  on  four 
basic  objectives:  First,  increasing  school 
attendance;  second,  improving  the  rate 
of  national  iiscome  growth  to  4  percent 
annually,  with  chief  emphasis  on  agri- 
cultural development  and  land  reclama- 
tion, the  development  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, and  the  more  rapid  flow  of  rural 
{Mxxiucts  into  the  money  economy:  third, 
to  develop  internal  and  external  trade 
in  order  to  convert  Niger  from  a  subsist- 
ence to  a  money  economy;  and  foiuth, 
to  increase  and  diversify  exports.  whUe 
graduaUy  replacing  imports  with  local 
manufactures  in  order  to  increase  the 
supply  of  foreign  exchange  available  for 
needed  equipment. 


In  summary,  we  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Diori  and  the  people  of  Niger  for 
their  accomplishments  in  the  first  3  years 
of  independence.  Niger  has  shown  itself 
a  responsible  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity and  a  country  of  admirable  and 
realistic  domestic  policies.  • 


Senator  Keatmf  Honored  by  Assembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  MSW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29, 1963 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  was  observed  the  week 
of  July  14-20  to  focus  worldwide  atten- 
tion upon  the  imperialistic  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  subjugating  and  op- 
pressing the  peoples  of  more  than  two 
dozen  nations  throughout  the  world. 
Duiing  this  observance  we  gave  reas- 
surance to  these  captive  peoples  that  the 
free  world  has  not  forgotten  them  and 
pledges  its  efforts  to  restore  liberty  and 
Justice  to  their  nations. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  week  was 
the  pr(«ram  conducted  by  the  Assembly 
of  Captive  Eiux>pean  Nations  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  July  17.  On  that 
occasion  the  assembly  honored  TJ3.  Sen- 
ator KxNNSTH  B.  Kkatotg.  of  Ncw  York, 
and  other  outstanding  leaders  for  their 
stanch  support  of  the  cause  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

Senator  Kkatino  delivered  an  incisive 
address  concerning  oiur  policy  toward  the 
captive  nations  and  their  Commvmist  op- 
pressors, and  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  KzATiirG's  remarks 
printed  in  the  Congrxssional  Rxcord 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Nation. 

Address  bt  Scnatos  Kxatiko  at  Caftivx 
Nations  Wxkx  DXNNBt.  Jtjlt  17, 1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  prlvUege  for  me  to  be 
here  to  Join  with  you  In  commemorating  the 
fifth  annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

I  am  e^>eclally  pleased  to  see  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Dooo.  here  today.  Stune  of 
you  may  have  heard  that  Tom  and  I  recently 
received  a  very  high  honor  from  Moscow. 
When  the  Kremlin  issued  a  directive  a  few 
weeks  ago  ordering  a  worldwide  purge  ot 
outspoken  antl-Communlsts.  the  two  of  us 
were  singled  out  for  special  attention.  One 
might  say  that  we  made  the  top  of  the  Com- 
munist hate  parade. 

Fortunately,  this  is  one  of  those  occasions 
when  it's  nice  to  be  unpopular.  It's  quite 
heartening,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  a  Senator 
to  know  that  his  words  and  actions  are  not 
to  the  liking  of  the  Soviet  hierarchy. 

This  unexpected  testimonial  from  Moscow 
was  prompted  in  no  small  measure.  I  am 
s\ire,  by  our  strong  support  ot,  and  partici- 
pation In.  the  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  chief 
lieutenants  are  terribly  touchy  about  this 
subject — and  I  dont  blame  th«n. 

It's  vmderstandable  th*t  they  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  world  forget  their  suppres- 
sion of  national  independence  throughout 
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the  Red  empire  In  defiance  of  solemn  treaties 
and  agreements. 

I  am  sure  they  want  the  world  to  forget 
the  anguished  cries  for  freedom  that  were 
heard  in  East  Germany  in  1953  and  again 
In  Poland  in  1960.  I  am  certain  they  dont 
want  the  world  to  remember  the  roar  of 
Russians  tanks  patrolling  the  blood- 
drenched  streets  of  Budapest. 

These  cold,  hard  facts,  brou^it  to  the  sur- 
face during  Captive  Nations  Week,  give  lie 
to  the  twisted  distortions  of  the  Red  propa- 
ganda machine.  And  so.  as  we  recommit 
ourselves  today  to  supporting  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, let  us  hope  that  our  message  travels 
far  and  wide  alerting  the  whole  world  that 
we  are  here  giving  national  recognition  to 
Communist  perfidy,  duplicity,  and  tyranny.  *^ 

Unfortunately,  as  we  commemorate  this 
fifth  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
there  is  a  disquieting  note  in  the  air — one 
which  has  me  greatly  disturbed. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  year's  observance 
has  been  greeted  with  something  less  than 
enthusiasm  by  our  national  policymakers. 
The  weak  wording  of  the  proclamation,  and 
the  lack  of  attendant  publicity  and  pro- 
motion in  connection  with  the  observance 
leaves  me  both  puzsled  and  dismayed. 

To  my  mind,  a  token  obaervance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week — one  lacking  enthusiasm  and 
inspiration — ^would  be  worse  than  having 
no  oflicial  observance  at  all. 

Downgrading  of  the  event,  year  after  year, 
by  this  country's  leading  spokesmen  will 
doubtless  force  a  diminution  of  its  impor- 
tance to  Americans.  For  the  observance  to 
be  truly  meaningful  and  truly  national  in 
scope,  our  Government  must  be  more  pur- 
poseful in  its  display  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
future. 

I  am  dlsttirbed  also  by  some  of  the  new 
language  that  is  cropping  up  in  our  foreign 
policy  statements.  In  recent  weeks,  the 
word  "accommodation"  has  been  given  a  new 
measure  of  respectability— and  I  dont  mean 
the  reference  to  public  acoommodationa  In 
the  clvU  rights  bill. 

We  have  heard  reference  to  our  helping  to 
make  the  world  "safe  for  diversity."  We 
have  heard  the  contention  advanced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  "deep  interest  in  a 
just  and  genuine  peace." 

I  shudder  to  think  of  bow  such  policy 
statements  are  received  by  the  viotlins  of 
Communist  oppression  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Do  these  prisoners  think  their 
Jailers  have  a  deep  Interest  in  a  Just  and 
genuine  peace?  Do  they  want  the  world  safe 
for  the  kind  of  diversity  that  has  them  in 
bondage?  Do  they  appreolate  the  new- 
found fashlonableneas  of  the  word  "accom- 
modation"?   I  hardly  think  so. 

And  what  about  the  rtspaaae  of  the  op- 
pressors thematives?  Are  they  moved  by  this 
new  language  Into  Tni»"«*<"g  their  ways?  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  meouraged  at  least 
to  continue — and  perhi^w  intensify— their 
old  ways  of  conquest. 

Khruschohevis  reaction  was  typical.  He 
viewed  the  new  approach  as  an  Indication 
that  we  are  losing  oonfidisnce  in  our  own 
strength. 

It  Isirignlflcant  that  he  made  an  Immediate 
refereqoeto  Western  strength  because  this 
Is  one  commodity  he  understands  and  re- 
spects. 

Whether  translated  In  terms  of  military 
might  or  national  determination,  our 
strength  has  always  been  the  roadblock  bar- 
ring his  path  to  world  domination.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps  his  oomment  was  more  of  a 
wish  than  a  thought. 

However,  regardlees  of  his  motivation,  we 
must  never  allow  the  notion  that  we  are  los- 
ing confidence  in  our  own  strength.  We  need 
ndt  constantly  flex  our  mmtary  muscle  to 
ctmvinoe  the  world  of  otir  power.  We  need 
only  to  conduct  outsrtves  in  a  manner  be- 


fitting the  strongest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

In  our  zeal  for  constructive  negotiation, 
we  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  be  bullied 
Into  a  posture  of  accommodation. 

And  In  our  desire  to  protect  those  who  en- 
joy freedom  in  the  wortd.  we  must  never 
tiun  our  backs  on  those  from  whom  freedom 
has  been  wrenched  by  the  forces  of  com- 
munism. 

While  capitalising  on  our  own  strength,  we 
shoxild  be  nllndf  ul  of  the  Red  empire's  grow- 
ing weaknesses. 

We  have  already  seen  the  signs  of  discon- 
tent in  the  Slno-Soviet  woiid.  An  ideologi- 
cal split  is  threatening  to  turn  warlord 
against  warlord.  Russia's  technological  ad- 
vances have  extracted  a  high  price  from  the 
Russian  people  in  terms  of  material  neces- 
sities. OoUectlvlsed  agriculture  has  failed, 
resulting  in  widespread  hunger  throughout 
the  Red  domain. 

Finally,  the  Innate  desire  of  God's  crea- 
tures to  forge  their  own  fut\u«e  and  control 
their  own  destinies  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Surely  a  paramount  weakness  is  the  still- 
burning  desire  of  the  captive  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  they  now  bear.  In  any  crisis, 
these  suppressed  peoples  will  not  be  loyal 
supporters  of  Communist  aggression.  In- 
stead they  will  seize  upon  the  opportunity  of 
international  turmoU  to  rebel  against  their 
captors  and  aline  themselves  with  the  forces 
of  freedom. 

In  light  of  these  festering  weaknesses. 
I  view  this  year's  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  as  a  golden  opportxmity  for  this 
coiwtry's  leaders  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of 
our  enslaved  brethren  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  to  bolster  their  faith  in  our 
resoluteness. 

We    mxist    demonstrate    this    week— and 

throughout  the  ^n«>tng  weeks — that  we  are 

not  only  strong  and  determined  but  that 

'  we  recognize  our  unqualified  conunltment  to 

work  for  their  eventual  liberation. 

This  week,  representatives  of  the  united 
States.  Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia  are  meet- 
ing to  dlBcuss  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  worthwhile  effort, 
which  I  believe  has  the  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  tSie  American  people.  A  ban  on 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing  is  Important  to 
the  whole  world. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  thatr^\iasu  may  seek  a  package  agree- 
ment, couplng  a  valuable  test-ban  treaty 
with  a  nonaggression  pledge  between  the 
NATO  countries  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions. 

ThiB  would  be  an  obvious  attempt  by 
Khrushchev  to  force  the  West  into  a  diaas- 
troam  aocqptanoe  of  the  status  quo  in  Cen- 
tral and  Sastem  Surope. 

Whether  or  not  any  formal  agreement  is 
entered  into,  the  mere  participation  by  the 
West  in  serious  d«'^"^«""«  of  such  a  pledge 
would  be  inexcusable. 

Anything  short  of  an  outright  refusal  to 
discuss  the  proposal  might  weU  be  consid- 
ered by  the  c^ttve  peoples  as  a  sellout. 

We  have  absolutely  nothing  to  gain  by 
consideration  of  such  a  nonaggression 
pledge.  We  know  from  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory that  agreementa  in  the  hands  of  Com- 
munlsta  are  valueless.  And  if  the  mere 
signing  of  a  document  constitutes  a  guaran- 
tee, then  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  guarantee  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  much  to  lose 
in  this  Connection.  Such  discussions  would 
build  a  ^vave  of  disrespect  in  the  free  world 
and  discouragement  in  the  slave  world. 

The  only  answer  to  a  NATO-Warsaw  non- 
aggression pn^Msal  is  to  stand  firmly  on  the 
historic  position  that  any  and  all  pledges 
of  this  natiire  must  come  after,  and  not  be- 
fore, the  granting  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 


mlnaUoa  to  tba  peoples  at  the  captive 
nations.  Until  this  hiqnMns.  we  shall  not 
dignify  these  totalitarian  satsiltte  rsglmes  by 
the  sUghteat  hint  that  we  might  enter  mto 
a  deal  with  them. 

Standing  fast  on  these  principles,  we  must 
continue  to  Identify  ourselves  not  with  the 
torturers  but  with  the  tortured;  not  with  the 
ruthless,  self-impoaed  rulers  but  with  the 
unwilling  subjecto  and  their  desire  to  re- 
cover the  right  of  free  choice  in  their  own 
internal  affairs. 

I  stand  before  you  as  one  who  staunchly 
believes  this  right  of  free  choice  will  be  re- 
covered. It  win  not  happen  overnight,  but 
it  will  happen. 

And  whUe  the  people  of  the  United  States 
continue  to  pray  for — and  work  toward — ^thls 
goal,  let  us  not  lower  our  standards,  let  us 
not  settle  for  a  world  free  for  diversity,  but 
rather  tor  a  world  free  for  aU  men. 


Israd  aad  Ow  PaBcy  in  the  Middle  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C  HEALEY 


or 


TOBX 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1963 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  President  Nasser  celebrated  the 
11th  anniversary  of  his  rise  to  power  in 
Egypt  by  an  impressive  display  of  mili- 
tary might,  including  rockets.  Mig-19 
and  21  fighter  planes.  Ilyushan  bombers, 
and  a  new  "Arab"  submarine. 

A  military  display  of  this  kind  by  the 
Egyptian  dictator  underscores  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  threat  to  the  small  State 
of  Israel.  In  his  anniversary  speech. 
President  Nasser  once  again  made  his 
intention  dear  when  said: 

TtkB  llberatloa  of  Palestine  does  not  de- 
pend on  words  for  local  consumption  but  on 
one  plan  with  armies,  with  missUes.  and 
everything. 

Since  Isra^  was  established,  with  the 
fi4>proval  of  the  United  Nations  and 
through  the  assistance  of  our  own  Na- 
tion, the  surroimding  Arab  States  have 
attempted  to  destroy  her,  either  by  out- 
right milituy  power  or  by  economic  boy- 
cott and  blockade. 

In  1948  and  in  1956.  Israel  rdied  on 
the  sxiperior  quality  and  morale  of  its 
flghtingmen  to  overcome  the  numerical 
superiority  of  her  hostile  neighbors.  But 
the  r^id  advance  of  modem  military 
technology  has  o£[set  this  advantage.  It 
does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  skill  to 
push  the  buttons  which  shoot  missiles 
ci4;>able  of  destroying  cities.  And  with 
the  aid  of  German  scientists  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Nasser  now  has  rockets  of 
su^  capability. 

The  time  when  the  Arab  States  feel 
confident  that  they  can  destroy  Israel 
is  rapidly  i4>proaching.  And  they  have 
made  it  clear  that  when  that  Ume  comes 
they  wiU  attack. 

We  cannot  allow  that  moment  to  ar- 
rive. As  Myer  Feldman.  deputy  special 
counsel  to  President  Elennedy.  said  In  a 
recent  speech: 

The  peace  of  Israel  Is  a  test  ot  aaan's  con- 
science. A  world  which  idlows  Xirael  to 
falter  or  f aU  could  not  itself  survive  anarchy. 
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•  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
o  Hecttve  defense  agreement 
oining  some  of  my  col- 
Houee  and  in  the  Senate, 
led  such  a  resolution  in 
the  territorial  integrity 
Independence  of  Middle 
wish  to  Join  in  a  col- 


Mr.  Qc>eake 
lution  for  a 
with  Israel, 
leagues  in  th( 
who  have 
order  to 
and  political 
East  States  w  lich 
lective  agreec  lent 

The  resolut  on  reads 

WharaM  on  May  36.  1960,  the  United 
States,  tbe  Uni  ted  Kingdom,  and  Trance  U- 
■ued  a  three  -party  declaration  pledging 
themselTce  to  lold  InTlolate  the  borden  be- 
tween Xsratf  ai  d  the  Arab  States  and  to  as- 
•ore  and  guar  ntee  thoee  boiden;  and 

inrTiurtM  the  Oongreae.  on  March  9.  1967, 
adopted  a  Jolit  resolution  authorising  the 
President  to  "( oopwate  with  and  awlst  any 
p^^t«n  or  groi  ip  of  nations  In  the  general 
area  of  the  K  Iddle  Bast  desiring  such  as- 
flrt*iM»a  In  tl  e  development  of  economic 
stzangth  dedU  ated  to  the  maintenance  of 
y^tft«»i  inde]  endence."  and  to  imdertake 
In  such  area  military  assistance  programs 
with  any  natlo  &  or  group  of  nations  desiring 
■oeh  asslstani  e  against  armed  aggression 
fl«tn  any  eoon  ay  controlled  by  International 

^<«ii«m^»««— >•  S  Bd 

Whereas  thi  outbreak  of  armed  conflict 
In  the  Middle  But  would  be  likely  to  spread 
to  other  areas    and 

Whereas  reo  nt  events  In  the  Middle  Cast. 
tnipUii1*"g  an  arms  buildup  by  the  Arab 
Btafess  with  Xt  B  encouragement  and  support 
of  tbs  Sovlai  Union,  constitute  a  serious 
threaS  to  inte  national  peace:  Therefore  be 
tt 

Jtesoioed.  T  lat  the  President  Is  urged  to 
Invite  the  Uni  sed  Kingdom.  France,  and  any 
other  interest  id  nations  to  Join  with  the 
United  States  In  a  collective  defense  agree- 
nant  with  Isr  lel,  and  any  other  Middle  East 
state  which  Is  willing  to  Join  and  carry  out 
tta  obligations  under  such  an  agreement,  and 
to  provide  sue  i  military  and  other  asslstanre 
and  cooperatu  n  as  may  be  necessary  to  i»o- 
teet  the  terr  torial  Integrity  and  political 
Independence  of  any  nation  in  the  Middle 
Sast  which  ii  a  party  to  the  agreement 
against  armed  attack  by  any  othtf  nation. 


In  Europe 
with   other 


and  in  Asia  we  have  joined 
free  nations  to  mutually 
guarantee  tlie  defense  til  our  common 
Interests.  T  tese  agreements  have  served 
to  prevent  as  sression.  And  when  aggres- 
sion did  oecmr  in  one  or  two  instances, 
the  United  Enttes  has  immediately  come 
to  the  aid  o  her  ally.  Such  an  agree- 
ment with  Ii  rael  would  serve  notice  that 
we  will  not  c  mntenance  any  attack  upon 
her  and  tha  « in  addition,  we  are  mind- 
fol  of  our  n  nmnsibillties  for  the  main- 
tenance of  w  MTld  peace. 

But  Nasser's  ambition  does  not  end 
with  the  lie;  lidation  of  Israel.  He  has 
ninKit<""«  w  lich  encompass  all  the  Mid- 
dle East  A  the  moment.  Syria,  Jordan, 
and  Saudi  A  rabia.  are  being  subjected  to 
subversion.  Ihreats.  and  Invective.  In 
Yemen,  Egjrptian  troops  are  engaged  in 
wholesale  m  issacre.  Eyewitness  reports 
charge  that  Sgyptian  bombers  have  been 
using  poisor  gas  against  helpless  villag- 
ers. Deq>lU  the  fact  that  Nasser  agreed 
some  montl  s  ago  to  withdraw  all  his 
troops  from  Yonen,  Egyptians  are  still 
actively  eng:  «ed  there. 

Nasser  ob  ains  the  armaments  for  his 
campaign  Ix  Yemen  and  for  his  buildup 
against  Isnel  fn»n  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  it  is  oi  X  foreign  aid  which  allows 
him  to  puxdiase  Quantities  of  sophis- 
ticated Sovi  !t  weuxms.  Our  aid  may  be 
for  econcsni ;  develcq>ment — ^it  may  con- 


sist in  great  part  of  surplus  foods — but 
the  fact  is  that  our  aid  does  ease  the 
ectmomlc  burden  at  home  so  that  Egjrpt 
can  afford  to  buy  the  armaments  for  ag- 
gressive adventure  abroad. 

The-immediate  need  in  the  Near  East 
is  stability  and  an  agreement  which  will 
guarantee  the  peace. 

But  the  real  key  to  peace  in  the  Near 
East  does  not'  lie  with  security  agree- 
ments or  with  limiting  the  acquisition 
of  arms.  To  achieve  a  lasting  peace  and 
to  spread  development  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  throughout  the  whole 
region.  Israel,  and  Arab  leaders  must  sit 
down  and  negotiate  their  differences. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
upon  our  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  introduce  and  support  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  "as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  and  cooperation."  The 
text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  warUke  threats  In  the  Middle  East, 
accompanied  by  increased  arms  shipments 
to  the  area  from  the  Soviet  Union  are  taking 
place;   and 

Whereas  continuing  Arab-Israel  conflict  is 
a  threat  to  the  peace,  menacing  the  security 
of  all  the  peoplee  of  the  Middle  East  and 
disrupting  their  progrees  and  development 
because  of  the  wasteful  diversion  of  their 
resources  for  armaments;  and 

Whereas  article  n.  section  3  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  provides  that  "all  members 
shall  settle  their  international  dlsputee  by 
peaceful  means":  and 

Whereas  Uie  XTnited  Nations  should  be 
strengthened  in  its  efforts  to  uphold  that 
provision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  introduce 
and  support  a  resolution  favoring  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  as  an  indispensable  condition  toward 
the  attainment  of  peace  and  cooperation  and 
the  settlement  of  all  outstanding  disputes 
between  them. 

Two  weeks  ago,  at  his  first  press  con- 
ference, the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 
Levi  Eshkcl.  reiterated  Israel's  willing- 
ness to  meet  with  President  Nasser  "or 
any  other  Arab  leader  at  any  time,  any- 
where •  •  •  without  making  any  prior 
conditions."  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  our  Qovemment  should  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  bring  about  such 
a  meeting.  I  urge  that  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  UJf .  General  Assembly  our 
delegation  call  for  efforts  to  lead  the 
Arab  leaders  to  the  peace  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert some  pertinent  excerpts  from  recent 
statements  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee: 

The  United  States,  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  must  assume  a  primary  and  continu- 
ing reiponslbUity,  both  directly  and  through 
the  United  Nations,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  in  this  turbulent  region. 
•  •  •  The  United  States  should  vigorously 
pursue  an  avenues  of  negotiation,  partlcu- 
lariy  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  remove  the 
Middle  East  from  the  cold  war  arena.  •  •  • 
A  peace  settlement  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  is  essential  to  the  creation  of 
a  stable  and  seciire  Middle  East.  We  urge 
our  Government  steadfastly  to  continue  its 
efforts  toward  this  prime  objective. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  believes 
that  implementation  of  UJ3.  policy  requires 


our  Government  to  (1)  clearly  define  what 
it  would  consider  aggression;  (3)  intensify 
efforts  to  end  the  arms  race  in  the  area, 
meanwhUe  assuring  that  the  balance  of  aims 
is  not  upset;  (3)  provide  a  formal  guarantee, 
upon  request,  of  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  any  state  in  the  region;  (4)  vig- 
orously discourage  the  violent  hate  campaign 
against  Israel  conducted  by  the  Arab  States; 
and  (6)  reevaluate  the  present  U.S.  policy 
of  impartiality  toward  peaceful  nations  and 
those  nations  pursuing  belligerent  poUcles 
inimical  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
Middle  Bast. 


ladepeadeace  of  Dahomey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1.  the  Republic  of  Dahomey  will 
celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of  her 
independence,  and  we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  send  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Excellency,  the  President  oi  Da- 
homey. Hubert  Maga;  and  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Dahomey  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Louis  Ignacio  Pinto. 

Dahomey  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  densely  populated  countries  in  West 
Africa.  Its  area  covers  no  more  than 
44.290  square  miles,  but  it  han  an  esti- 
mated population  of  over  1.7  million. 
Nonetheless,  although  small  and  over- 
populated,  it  has  achieved  considerable 
advancement  toward  the  goals  of  a  mod- 
em democratic  state.  Even  prior  to  in- 
dependence Dahomey  had  the  highest 
per  capita  school  attendance  of  all  the 
courtries  in  French  West  Africa,  and  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  onphasis  on 
education  Dahomey  today  has  one  of  the 
most  advanced  and  best  educated  popu- 
lations in  Africa.  Approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  coimtry's  entire  budget  is  be- 
ing devoted  to  education. 

Dahomey  is  also  coping  realistically 
and  successfully  with  its  other  develop- 
ment problems.  The  most  crucial  imme- 
diate problem  is  to  expand  the  agricul- 
tural economy  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  population; 
to  this  end  Dahomey  has  instituted  and 
is  extending  crop  yield  and  quality  im- 
provement projects.  Efforts  are  also 
underway  to  expand  trade,  in  particular 
to  increase  exports  in  order  that  Da- 
homey's longstanding  unfavorable  trade 
balance  might  be  redressed.  Dahomey 
has  a  relatively  good  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  its  port  facilities  have  been  im- 
proved since  independence.  A  modem 
deepwater  port  at  Cotonou.  the  capital, 
costing  more  than  $21  million,  is  sched- 
uled to  open  sometime  this  year.  It  will 
hold  four  times  the  amount  of  traffic  of 
the  previously  inadequate  facilities. 

In  the  political  q?here  Dahomey  has  a 
responsible  government  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  other  countries  on  the  African 
continent  and  in  the  world  community. 
Executive  power  Is  held  by  a  president 
elected  for  a  5-year  term  by  universal 
suffrage.   Legislative  power  belongs  to  a 
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National  Assembly,  also  elected  by  uni- 
vei^  suffrage  every  5  years.  Dahomey 
is  one  of  the  four  countries  which  make 
up  the  Conseil  de  I'Entente.  a  West  Afri- 
can cooperative  association  onnprising  a 
customs  union  and  financial  assistance 
fund;  the  four  Entente  countries  also  co- 
ordinate development  plans  and  attempt 
to  work  out  common  policies  in  the  fields 
of  taxation,  public  administration,  labor 
legislation,  public  works,  and  transpor- 
tation and  communication. 

On  the  inter-African  scene  Dahomey 
has  been  a  steadfast  supporter  of  efforts 
toward  inter-African  unity.  First  it 
joined  the  other  French-q;)eaking  Afri- 
can States  in  adopting  the  charter  of 
African  and  Malagasy  Union  which  pro- 
vided for  the  coordination  of  members' 
foreign  policy  and  the  harmonization  of 
economic  and  defense  policy.  Recently, 
at  the  Addis  Ababa  conference  of  inde- 
pendent African  States  it  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  a  charter  which  for  the  first 
time  provides  for  cooperation  among  all 
the  African  States,  those  in  North  Africa 
as  well  as  those  south  of  the  Sahara.  On 
a  global  scale.  Dahomey  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  shortly  after 
its  accession  to  independence.  Its  votes 
in  the  United  Nations  have  borne  out  its 
dedication  to  the  goals  ot  maintaining 
the  peace  and  furthering  economic  and 
social  develoimient  throughout  the 
world. 

Thus,  we  salute  you,  President  Maga, 
and  your  people  for  3  years  of  praise- 
worthy accomplishments  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  both  on  the  domestic 
scene  and  in  the  world  community. 


Address  by  Seiator  Kefavrer  ra  Resofan 
tioB  af  lUa  Merger  Preblea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  aoNifasoT* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  29. 1963 

Mr.  HUMPHUEV.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ihir.  KirAUvn]  delivered  a 
thoughtful  and  incisive  address.  "A  Posi- 
tive Resolution  of  the  Rail  Merger  Prob- 
lem." before  the  Great  Lakes  Association 
of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners. 

In  this  speech  Senator  Kbpauvr, 
chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  pointed  out  that  the  mag- 
nitude and  extent  of  proposed  railroad 
mergers  before  the  ICC  indicates  the  wis- 
dom of  declaring  a  suspension  of  final 
decision  on  every  pending  applicatibn 
until  clearly  defined  regional  and  na- 
tional merger  policies  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission. 

The  pr(4M>sed  mergers  of  many  of  our 
great  railroad  systems  would  have  the 
profoundest  impact  on  the  economy  of 
tills  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  address  by  Senator  Kbfauvsr 
which  deals  directly  and  f  rtmkly  with  this 
vital  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  "A  Positive  Res- 


olution of  the  Rail  Merger  Problem"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  PosrnvB  REsoLxmON  or  the  Rail  Msbgeb 

PSOMLEIC 

(By  Senator  Bbtis  KxrAxnm) 

We  have  now  oome  far  enough  along  with 
these  rail  merger  proposals  to  know  that  most 
of  the  railroad  industry  is  involved  in  a  mas- 
sive movement  toward  consolidation  and 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  trans- 
portation. With  the  Interstate  Ckimmerce 
Commission  openly  encouraging  raU  mer- 
gers (but  without  real  guidelines),  and  with 
the  administration  not  aggressively  op- 
posed to  a  merger  movement,  we  Icnow  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  restructuring  of 
our  railroad  network.  The  Icey  question  is: 
Are  we  as  a  Government  strong  enough,  and 
knowledgeable  enough  today,  to  effectuate 
the  best  rail  alinements  and  discourage,  and 
if  need  be  reject,  those  merger  proposals 
which  will  do  violence  to  a  healthy,  competi- 
tive private  transportation  system.  This 
question  has  given  me  great  concern. 

The  cards  are  now  on  the  table,  for  the 
Congress,  for  the  Commission,  and  for  the 
administration.  There  will  be  no  turning 
back  after  this  game  is  played.  The  deci- 
sions made  during  the  next  few  years  by 
those  responsible  for  our  tran^xutation 
policy  wiU  be  irrevocable,  and  more,  they 
will  be  criilclal  to  the  growth  oi  our  country, 
the  preservation  of  oui  security,  and  the  per- 
petuation of  our  concept  of  private  enter- 
prise luider  reg^ation.  These  are  indeed 
high  stakes,  demanding  the  highest  ability 
of  the'players,  and  the  keenest  interpretation 
and  ^forcement  of  the  rules.  There  is 
no  room  for  cowardice  or  mistake  in  meet- 
log  this  rail  merger  problem  and  in  solving 
it  in  the  public  interest— and  by  the  public 
interest  I  mean  the  direct  Interest  of  the 
consumer  and  the  shipper,  as  well  as  the 
carrier.  Railroad  consolidation  and  reor- 
ganization is  everybody's  problem,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  not  the  Industry,  has 
the  final  responsibUity  as  to  how  that  prob- 
lem is  solved. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  rail  mergers 
as  a  part  of  its  general  concern  over  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  throughout 
American  indxistry.  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  conducted  an  investigation  and 
held  extensive  hearings.  What  we  f  o\md  was 
enough  to  sicken  the  heart  of  anyone  hold- 
ing faith  in  the  concept  of  economic  regu- 
lations in  transportation.  The  plain  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Commission  was 
not  prepared  for  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
merger  propoeals  which  descended  upon  it. 
and  it  is  stUl  in  search  of  a  merger  policy 
when  most  of  the  industry  is  before  it  de- 
manding approval  of  its  plans. 

In  the  first  place,  we  foimd  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  although 
entrusted  with  plenary  authority  to  approve 
rail  mergers,  is  unequipped  to  make  these 
vital  social  and  economic  decisions.  The 
law  imder  which  it  operates  is  so  vague  as 
to  provide  no  definitive  criteria  which  could 
have  been  followed  by  the  railroads  in  6hoos- 
ing  their  merger  courses.  Instead  of  making 
any  general  investigation  of  the  mass  merger 
movement,  and  coming  out  with  policy 
directives  designed  to  establish  definable 
public  interest  standards  and  safeg\iards, 
and  thereby  discourage  bad  mergers,  the 
Commission  did  nothing.  Now.  today,  its 
own  staff  has  told  the  Commission  that  fur- 
ther economic  research  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop patterns  and  methods  of  testing  ap- 
plicanto'  cases,  and  that  the  Commission  is 
in  no  present  position  to  i4>praise  fully  the 
effect  of  mergers  on  competition  between 
railroads  and  between  railroads  and  other 
modes  of  transport.    It  stated  that  the  local 


and  regional  Impact  of  mergers  is  not  now 
adequately  assessed.  This  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  State  commissioners  and 
other  State  representatives  concerned  with 
local  and  regional  growth. 

I  directed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  asking  these  agencies 
concerned  with  transportation  whether  they 
had  made  any  investigations,  studies,  or  re- 
ports with  respect  to  some  16  factors  highly 
relevant  to  the  testing  of  rail  mergers.  The 
general  answer  was  that  they  had  done 
nothing. 

The  point  was  made  that  the  Commission 
relies  on  the  participants  in  merger  cases 
to  develop  the  facte,  that  the  Commission 
makes  its  determination  solely  on  the  record 
made,  and  does  not  engage  an  independent 
analysis.  When  we  looked  into  this,  we 
foimd  many  one-sided  cases,  with  those  best 
able  to  challenge  applicant  cases  and  provide 
crucial  testimony  withdrawing  from  the 
litigation  or  not  appearing  at  all.  In  many 
Instances  those  carriers  and  shippers  remain- 
ing in  the  cases  gave  only  token  participa- 
tion. Recognizing  this  danger  of  collapsing 
records  and  the  need  for  an  independent 
testing  of  mergers,  the  Commission  called 
In  its  staff  members  to  "bolster  the  reoord" 
in  only  two  cases.  Careful  perusal  of  the 
records  in  these  cases  has  left  me  with  the 
Impression  that  Commission  experts,  as  well 
as  other  pubUc  interest  partielpants.  have 
not  presented  a  sufficient  independent  test- 
ing of  applicants  cases.  I  must  say  that  the 
recent  testimony  of  Commission  experts  in 
the  Pennsylvania-Central  case  gives  promise 
of  improvement  in  this  area.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  attempting  to  put 
into  perspective  many  issues  on  brief,  but 
it  has  not  had  the  manpower  or  the  ex- 
pertise to  develop  the  reoord  saflelently. 
These  cases  are  Indeed  too  vital  for  us  to  rely 
solely  on  the  challenge  of  other  carriers  and 
shippers  whose  interests  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently hostile  to  provide  adequate  eaamina- 
tion  of  pubUc  interest  criteria. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  testimony  of  Oom- 
missioner  Paul  A.  Raamussen  of  the  Min- 
nesota Railway  ft  Warehouse  Commission,  a 
friend  to  many  of  you,  and  I  should  like  to 
quote  fr<m  his  testimony  with  respect  to  the 
Northern  Lines  proceeding: 

"When  the  railroads  find  it  necessary  to 
take  6  years  in  preptolng  a  merger  applica- 
tion, it  is  both  unrealistic  and  unfair  to  even 
anticipate  that  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  State  governments,  industries,  and 
latrar  organisations  that  are  oppoeed  to  the 
merger  should  be  allowed  (mly  a  few  months 
to  react  to  a  petition  that  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  best  legal  minds  in  the  United 
Stotes.  outstanding  sUtlstlelans.  aooount- 
ants.  and  research  experts.  Many  State  util- 
ity commissions  found  themselves  abruptly 
confronted  with  the  responslMUty  of  pro- 
testing railroad  mergers  In  the  Interest  of 
the  eomiomy  <rf  their  respective  State  and 
yet  in  a  position  where  not  $1  had  been  i^ 
inropriated  tot  this  type  of  an  expense. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  point,  gentlemen.  I  am  trying  to  make 
la  that  the  protestants  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  as  thoroughly  and  well  pre- 
pared as  the  peUtioning  railroads.  In  a 
matter  of  such  importance,  something  more 
than  token  opposition  should  be  expected 
of  States  and  the  parties  of  record  who  pro- 
test a  merger  proceeding." 

What  else  did  we  find  in  our  investigation 
into  this  rail  merger  problem?  Hie  railroad 
industry,  taking  advantage  of  the  Commis- 
sion's mergers,  the  broad  merger  criteria,  and 
the  adversary  case-by-case  approach  without 
objective  challenge,  proceeded  to  submit 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  combina- 
tions of  railroad  power  ever  proposed.  Tlieae 
mergers  are  based  upon  the  omoept  of  creat- 
ing regional  monopolies.  Shrinking  rail  ca- 
pacity and  eliminating  service.    I  donthave 
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for  Congress  and  for  the 
new  combinations  of  rall- 
comi^etely  Independent  and 
politics?    What  control  do 
have  over  other  modes 
Are  certain  of  the  larger  shlp- 
wlth  railroads  such  that  they 
to  the  detriment  of 
How  does  the  deveiop- 
1 1tumcial  power  such  as  a  oom- 
or  a  Great  Northem- 
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Northern  Pacific  aliact  business  activity  in 
the  area  served?  We  found  no  answers  to 
theee  queetlons  from  those  reeponslble  for 
reettucturlng  our  transportatl<m  network. 

But  enough  of  this  criticism  and  the  hash- 
ing over  of  pMt  mistakee.    It  is  not  too  late 
for  the  Commission  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  mess  it  \b  tn,  and  take  the  initiative  in  the 
public  interest  to  preserve  a  healthy  com- 
petitive national  rail  network.    The   Com- 
mission has  before  it  in  one  way  or  another 
moet  of  the  major  carriers  servicing  the  lion's 
share  of  the  country.    Indeed  with  its  special 
powers  it  Shotild  be  able   to  obtain  what 
additional  Information  and  policy  it  needs 
for  an  overall  view  of  these  proposed  merg- 
ers on  a  national  level.     What  I  am  no^ 
sxtggeeting  is  that  the  Commission  not  rub- 
berstamp  theee   mergers   because  they   are 
the  only  ones  approved  by  the  financial  in- 
terests, but  rather  consolidate  cases  for  deci- 
sion on  a  regional  basis,  determine  the  most 
appropriate  lineups,  rejecting  thoee  appli- 
cations which  do  not  conform  to  what  is  best 
for  the  public.    At  the  same  time  it  should 
Indicate  to  the  railroad  community  what 
types  of  allnements  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Commission,  and  work  with  the  rail- 
roads to  bring  such  allnements  into  effect. 
What  I  am  saying,  and  I  want  to  be  clear 
here.  Is  that  the  Commission  should  forth- 
with suspend  final  decision  on  every  pending 
merger  application.    It  should  then  assees 
each  aiq;>llcatlon  to  determine  whether  stifll- 
dent  tacts  have  been,  or  are  being,  adduced 
up<m  which  It  can  make  a  determination  as 
to  the  best  competitive   lineup  of  carriers 
within  each  region.    Where  such   decision 
needs   the   consolidation   ot   two   or   more 
cases,  such  consolidation  should  be  ordered. 
It  the  merger  proposals  fit  in  reasonably 
with  the  overall  policy  for  the  region,  the 
Commission  shoiild  approve;  it  they  don't, 
the  Commission  should  reject  the  applica- 
tion, subject  to  being  reopened  if  the  parties 
rearrange  their  combinations  to  meet  the 
appropriate  regional  policy. 

The  power  of  the  Commission  to  consoli- 
date casee  for  overall  decisional  purposes,  to 
approve  or  reject  cases  according  to  an  es- 
tablished policy  of  definitive  criteria,  and  to 
render  advisory  opinions  Is  manifest  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  magnitude 
and  extent  of  the  mergers  now  being  pro^ 
posed,  which  combinations  cut  across  broad 
areas  of  the  country  demand  this  overview 
approach,  demand  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional and  national  merger  policy  by  the 
Commission  before  It  renders  any  further 
merger  decisions.  And  the  railroad  industry 
is  entitled  to  know  how  best  it  can  coo];>erate 
with  the  Commission  to  create  the  beet 
merged  network.  In  the  East,  such  policy 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
Is  not  only  crucial,  it  Is  numdatory.  There, 
the  three  party  package  plan  submitted  by 
the  Industry  on  a  take  it  or  leave  it  basis 
is  most  unfortimate.  The  plan  provides  no 
substantial  protection  for  many  smaller  rail- 
roads, it  seeks  the  elimination  of  vast 
amount  of  rail  competition.  It  creates  a 
dangerous  economic  imbalance  between 
proposed  systems,  it  will  result  in  unreason- 
able contraction  of  the  rail  plant  in  the 
Northeast,  and  will  place  a  monopolistic  ring 
around  New ,  England.  Because  of  this  the 
Commiaslon  could  well  fiatly  reject  the 
Pennsy-Central  merger,  but  In  doing  this  by 
combining  eastern  casee  for  final  decision. 
It  might  txirther  find  that  a  different  net- 
work ot  competitive  systems  spearheaded  by 
an  Independent  New  York  Central  system 
and  by  an  Independent  Pennsylvania  system 
would  be  practical  and  acceptable,  provid- 
ing that  the  smaller  roads  are  absolutely 
protected.  Althoufl^  I  would  prefer  to  see 
the  smaller  roads  merged  into  existing 
trtuyEllne  systems,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
whittled  down  In  slae  In  the  Interest  at 
greater  eOclency  and  competition,  such  re- 
structuring may  not  now  be  feasible.    Thus, 


as  an  alternative  to  the  monopolistic  Pennsy- 
Central  merger  plan,  I  would  reluctantly 
accept  a  nettrark  built  around  these  two  car- 
riers operating  separately  and  competitively 
as  the  best  of  an  otherwise  complicated  eolu- 
tion  to  the  eastern  rail  merger  problem. 

It  is  ths  responsibility  of  the  Commission 
to  bring  these  better  systems  Jnto  being  and 
encoiirage  the  oo(^>eration  of  all  financial 
interests  for  the  good  of  this  ooimtry.  Sim- ' 
liar  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  prohibit  the  development  of  the  vast 
Great  Northern-Northern  Pacific-Burlington 
monopoly,  and  sngmet  oompetltlve  rear- 
rangement of  lines  is  also  mandatory. 
The  Milwaukee,  a  good  progressive  road,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  die  at  the  hands  of  a  carrier 
over  four  times  its  size.  A  stronger,  aug- 
mented Milwaukee,  tied  to  one  or  more  of  the 
Western  carriers.  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  growth  of  this  Northwest  region. 

I  could  go  on  around  the  circuit  with  these 
examples.  In  the  Southwest,  recent  develop- 
ments involving  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Rock 
Island  and  the  SoutLem  Pacific,  and  the 
Santa  Fels  negotiation  with  the  MoPae  cer- 
tainly call  for  an  overall  view  by  the  Com- 
mission as  to  our  future  southwsstern  net- 
work, and  indeed  a  stay  of  pending  eases  In 
that  area,  and  an  ultimate  consolidation  at 
cases  when  the  negotiations  are  completed. 
In  the  Southeast,  the  Commission  might 
well  consider  consolidating  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral's application  for  control  of  the  Louis- 
ville, ft  Nashville,  because  that  carrier  Is  an 
Important  competitive  factor  in  the  potential 
imbalance  between  a  combined  Atlantic 
Coastline-Seaboard  system  and  the  South- 
em  system. 

All  over  this  country,  railroads  are  seeking 
to  combine.  They  are  so  vocal  in  their  rea- 
sons supporting  this  getting  toge^er.  Cer- 
tainly they  should  be  willing  now  to  eoop- 
o-ate  with  what  the  Commlssloo  may 
consider  to  be  the  better  policy  of  good  order 
and  competitive  protection. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  will  be  met 
with  the  argixment  that  the  1940  Transporta- 
tion Act  outlawed  the  idea  of  a  Commission 
merger  plan,  and  provided  for  merger  Ini- 
tiative to  come  from  the  carriers  to  be  pre- 
sented for  approval  or  rejection  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

My  answer  to  this  is  that  the  1940  act  did 
not  take  away  entirely  the  planning  and 
policy  tunetioa  of  the  Oommlsaion  in  pro- 
moting an  adequate  transportation  network'. 
It  intended  the  Commission  and  other 
branches  of  Government  to  study,  educate, 
and  assist  in  the  development  of  rail- 
road consolidations.  And  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  aside  ttom  setting  forth  a 
positive  mandate  for  the  Commission  in  its 
National  Ttansportatloa  policy,  also  has 
given  to  that  body  fun  authority  and  power 
at  any  time  to  investigate  on  its  own  motion 
any  matter  within  its  Jttflsdiction  (40  US.C. 
13(2)).  In  addition  the  act  penults  the 
Commission  to  determine  its  own  procedure 
under  any  provision  of  the  law  "in  such 
manner  as  wUl  best  conduce  to  the  people 
dispatch  of  business  and  to  the  ends  of  Jiis- 
tlce"  (49  JJB.C  17(3)).  Purthermore,  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  by  setting  up  positive  cri- 
teria tor  the  protection  of  carriers  not  a 
part  of  the  merger  application  Imposes  on 
the  C<Mnmlsslon  a  responsibility  to  analyze 
carefully  the  regional  and  Interregional  re- 
lationships between  all  carriers  affected  by 
a  propoeed  merger  and  make  certain  that 
such  carriers  are  protected  from  any  imbal- 
ances caused  by  the  merger.  With  so  many 
mergers  pending,  this  responsibility  demands 
a  total  view  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  qMcial  investigation  and  consolidation 
of  appropriate  cases  for  final  decision. 

But  let  us  not  get  bogged  down  in  legal 
niceties  as  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission policy  function.  The  stark  fact  is 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  now  de- 
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mand  positive  leadership  by  the  ICC.  Hie 
magnitude  of  the  cases  before  it.  a  magni- 
tude I'm  sure  never  contemplated  by  the 
Committee  of  Six  or  Committee  of  Three, 
demands  a  coordinated  merger  policy  by  the 
Commission  and  a  broad  analysis  of  appro- 
priate system  relationships  on  a  regional, 
and  if  need  be  a  national  basis,  with  special 
emphasis  on  retaining  balanced  rail  compe- 
tition, and  direct  Instructions  to  the  railroad 
community  as  to  what  combinations  will  be 
formed  or  what  definitive  Issues  must  be  met 
where  pending  merger  proposals  are  rejected 
by  the  Commission. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  set  up 
the  Interagency  Committee  to  formulate 
more  specific  guidelines  and  more  specific 
procedures  for  i^pljring  them  in  merger  cases. 
The  President  was  particularly  concerned 
about  maintalnfi^  competition  between  the 
same  modes  of  transport.  The  Committee 
studied  the  problem,  and  came  out  with  10 
general,  but  nevertheless  helpful,  criteria  in 
a  recent  report.  But  the  ICC  is  under  no 
obligation  to  accept  the  President's  sugges- 
tions at  this  time.  .This  Interagency  Com- 


mlttee,  through  the  Department  of  Justice, 
should  forthwith  petition  the  ICC  tor  an 
investigation  of  these  criteria  leading  to  the 
possible  adoption  by  the  C<»nmlssion  of  rules 
or  a  policy  implementing  its  present  general 
criteria  on  merger  cases.  At  the  same  time 
the  Interagency  Committee  should  seek  in 
the  Commission  a  stay  on  all  merger  decisions 
until  its  views  can  be  considered  by  the 
Commission,  and  some  definitive  policy  de- 
veloped. Otherwise,  what  good  is  this  Presi- 
dent's Committee?  The  Commission  cer- 
tainly should  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  if  for 
nothing  else,  give  the  President  a  chance  to 
be  heard  on  these  crucial  merger  issues. 
Also,  the  Interagency  Conunittee  should 
continue  its  work,  and  let  the  Commission 
know  how  its  views  and  policies  are  ai^li- 
cable  to  the  situation  involved  in  the  cases. 
By  its  action,  so  will  we  Judge  the  sincerity 
and  w<»'th  of  this  important  committee.  The 
time  for  it  to  act  is  now. 

Finally,  Congress  has  before  it  important 
rail  merger  legislation.  My  biU  or  Senator 
Magnuson's  bill,  if  passed,  wiU  provide 
breathing  time  t<x  the  Commission  to  con- 


duct its  policy  InvMtigatlon.  Senator 
Hastke's  bill  seeking  a  select  committee  to 
investigate  railroad  finances  and  interlocking 
financial  relationships  goes  to  the  Jugular 
vein  of  the  rail  merger  ixoblem.  With  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  which  I  imder- 
Btand  looks  good  at  the  moment,  a  merger 
moratorivun  is  a  must.  But  regardless  of 
what  Congress  does,  the  responsibility  is 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  process  these 
mergers  in  the  best  possible  way.  If  it  ac- 
cepts the  Industry  packages  as  they  are  now 
proposed,  without  more  than  a  liberal  consid- 
eration of  cases  on  a  piecemeal  bcwis,  cases 
untested  by  objective  experts,  it  will  be  giv- 
ing to  this  Nation  a  tragic  tranqxntation 
system  at  a  time  when  we  need  the  best  ocmu- 
petitive,  growing  network  of  carriers  we  have 
ever  had.  It  will  be  going  against  our  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  and  letting 
down  the  public  interest.  The  future  of 
transportation  in  this  coxmtry  wUl  be  fixed 
by  what  we  'do  with  these  rail  mergers. 
Commission  policy  is  the  first  step  toward 
that  future. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nooa 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DJ>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

^  Isaiah  55:  6:  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while 
He  may  he  found,  call  ye  upon  Him  while 
He  is  near. 

Almighty  and  ever-blessed  God,  we  are 
again  turning  imto  Thee  for  guidance 
and  wisdom,  for  courage  and  hope  to 
face  difficulties  which  seem  well-nigh  in- 
surmountable. 

Make  us  more  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  Thy  call  and  command,  the  prompt- 
ings and  persuasions  of  Thy  divine  voice, 
lest  we  walk  and  wander  in  darkness  and 
despair. 

May  Thy  spirit  of  peace  and  power 
lay  hold  upon  our  confused  minds  and 
troubled  hearts,  releasing  them  from 
those  devastating  fears  which  paralyze 
our  energies.  „  Gird  us  with  that  strong 
faith  which  inspires  us  with  confidence 
and  Joy. 

Wilt  Thou  illumine  our  souls  with  a 
glorious  vision  of  the  fulfillment  of  Thy 
gracious  promises  when  all  our  doubts 
shall  be  dispelled  and  Thy  righteousness 
and  truth  shall  be  victorious. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  ot  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  wroved. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

..  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports  on  two  bills. 
H.R.  1696  and  H.R.  1135. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  are  the  bills? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  bills  is  a  bill  introduced  by  the  goi- 


tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  relat- 
ing to  public  and  private  interests  in  res- 
ervoir projects,  a  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  last  year.  The  second  bill 
is  one  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  relating  to  the  nam- 
ing of  a  dam. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
MEMORIALS,  COMBOTTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Libraries  and  Memorials  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  House  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  OMAR  B. 
KETCHUM 

Mr,  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous miitter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  de^^est  sympathy  and 
sorrow  on  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  who 
passed  away  last  Thursday. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  1957-58  to  serve 
as  national  commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  during  this  period 
of  service  to  the  great  veterans  organiza- 
tion, I  came  to  greatly  respect  and  ad- 
mire the  tremendous  abilities  of  Omar  B. 
Ketchum. 

More  important,  the  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm of  Mr.  Ketchum's  personality 


was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  engaged 
in  work  for  the  VFW. 

Omar  Ketchum  typified  the  hi^iest 
qualities  of  American  leadCTship  tn  both 
private  and  public  life.  His  courage  cer- 
tainly matched  his  convictions  and  we 
could  always  count  on  him  to  lead  the 
way  in  any  patriotic  and  pro-American 
endeavors. 

He  and  the  VFW  organization  which 
he  served  so  ably  were  in  the  vanguard 
of  every  fight  to  protect  our  great  Na- 
tion against  the  subversive  forces  of  omn- 
munism  and  to  promote  the  strong  na- 
tional defenses  of  our  oountary- 

His  contributions  over  the  more  than 
20  years  he  directed  the  VFW  office  in 
Washington  are  many,  and  included 
great  advances  in  monbership,  activity, 
and  prestige. 

The  leadership  and  guidance  of  Omar 
Ketchum  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
Americans,  and  eq;>ecial]y  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

We  have  not  only  lost  a  great  leader, 
but  a  wonderful  comrade  friend. 

My  deepest  sympathy  are  extended  to 
his  beloved  wife.  Edna.  I  know  her  loss 
is  a  great  one.  I  know  Omar's  passing 
is  a  loss  to  every  American  ex-service 
man  or  woman.  For  Omar  Ketchum 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  lif  e— toiUnc 
with  compassion  for  those  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  battle — and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  such  war  veterans.  He  was 
a  great  and  unselfish  man.  He  was  my 
dear  friend  and  comrade. 

A  BzooaaPBT  or  Omae  B.  Kcrcwmc 

Omar  Bartlett  Ketchum.  director  of  the 
VFW  Washington  office,  was  bom  at  Hardy, 
Ark.  Mr.  Ketchum  attended  grade  schooU 
and  high  school  in  Galena.  Kans.;  Sarcoxle, 
Mo.;  and  Topeka.  Kans.  During  his  high 
school  days  in  Miseourl  and  Kansas,  be  was 
very  active  in  debating  and  sports,  among 
other  varied  interests. 

Ketchum  served  four  tenns  as  president 
of  the  Topeka  Typographical  Union,  and  in 
1930  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union  Committee 
on  Laws.  In  addition  to  his  work  in  the 
printing  industry  and  his  busy  labor  and 
civic  activities,  he  found  ttane  to  write  a 
weekly  labor  column  for  the  TopAa  DaUy 
CapiUl  and  also  broadcast  a  biweekly  radio 
program  sponsored  by  the  Topeka  Fsderatlon 
of  Labor. 
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M  mayor  of  Top«k»  for 
•ad  In  UMta*  VMth* 

I  fior  Ouvwuor  of  WmiM 

AU  Landon  (vtao  later  be- 
came ttie  BepiiUleaB  eandldate  for  Presi- 
dent) .  In  IM  he  ran  again  on  tbe  Demo- 
cratic aUte.  thl  I  time  for  UJB.  Senate  against 
Senator  Arthur  C^yper. 

Since  IMO.  ^  rhen  Ketehum  became  com- 
mander of  the  Phintp  Binard  Post  Ho.  16S0, 

" ~  he  waa  an  active  leader  In 

tn  19S9-40  he  aarved  aa  na- 

itaff  and  in  lMO-41  aerved  aa 

the  natloaal  of  (anlaatton'a  director  of  mem- 
berahlp. 

In  lt41  he  n  la  appointed  national  leglala- 
tlve  oOeer  ant  later  to  hla  final  position 
vhl^  tng^ntw  all  ftmetlona  of  the  national 
legUlatfTe  acniee.  pubUc  relations  division 
and  the  VPW'a  national  rehablUtatlon 
avTloe. 

As  head  of 
Ketdhtnn  deall 


the  Waahlngton   VFW   office. 

J  with  Oongresa  and  other  gov- 

aramental  agei  tdea  and  offidala  with  respect 
to  tevs  and  i  dmlnlstratlTe  regnlatlons  of 
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and  current  members 
Porces.  their  widows  and  de- 


pendents. Wc  1  known  in  Washington  cir- 
cles, he  kept  i  a  eye  on  matters  of  national 
•aenrlty  and  :  lUbUe  welfare.  He  was  also 
a  iiMWlmr  nf  ti  m  Vaderal  Adrtaory  Co\mcU  of 
the  n.8.  Depai  Onent  of  Ijtlbat. 

a  wed  In  Company  A,  110th  Bn- 

Mvlakm.     Hla  re^mcnt  waa 

,  for  I  allantry  In  action  and  he  waa 
vonoded  twlo  i.  Hla  oldest  son.  Jack  B.,  a 
boBBbsr  pUot  nth  the  8th  Air  Force,  was 
killed  tn  the  ]  iuropean  theater. 

Mr.  RAMI  ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sore  maDj  o  us  were  abocked  to  leam 
of  ttae  panin  \  of  our  good  rriend,  Omar 
B.  gutehum.  on  Thuraday  last.  He  waa 
not  only  my  ffloid.  Imt  the  friend  of  a 
great  Hiany  :  ittaben  of  thla  House  and 
even  this  en  ire  Concreas.  Most  of  all 
be  waa  a  fri  nd  of  the  millions  of  vet- 
erans who  li  sve  served  our  country  in 
time  of  war. 

Omar  B.  E  etchum  was  director  of  tbe 
Washington  office  of  the  Veterans  of 
Atreiga  War  t  As  director  of  that  office 
be  was  oonti  uiously  alert  to  his  respon- 
sibili^  for  he  passage  of  legislation 
^>u.^«»4ai  tc  the  veteran  and  to  the 
furthcarance  >f  plans  and  programs  with 
the  Veteraiu  Administration  that  would 
be  good  for  hose  men  who  have  a  vet- 
eran status  y  whether  they  were  members 
of  the  organ  zation  he  belonged  to  or  a 
member  of  \  ome  other  veteran  organi- 
zation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  Omar  B. 
Ket^hUTp  miny  years  ago  when  I  was 
commantipr  of  Poet  1000.  Veterans  of 
Foreien  Wtrs  in  Independence,  Mo. 
Although  he  came  to  Washington  sev- 
eral years  ai  o  he  never  forgot  to  return 
to  his  adopt  ed  State  of  Kansas  and  to 
visit  his  friends  In  western  Missouri, 
happiest  years  vA  his  life 
n  Topeka,  Kans..  which  is 
west  of  Kansas  City,  MO. 


Perhaps  the 

were  spent 
not  very  far 


It  was  tb  ire  that  he  served  the  city 


of  T(H9eka 


mayor  for  two  terms  and 


offered  hiouelf  as  a  candidate  for  tbe 
Governor  oj  tbe  State  of  Elansas  and 
also  a  eancldate  for  the  UJB.  Senate 
from  the  Stt  te  of  Kansas. 

Our  next  association  with  Mr.  Ket- 
ehum came  to  be  in  our  first  term  in 
tbe  Mth  CoDgreas  as  a  member  of  the 
Vefefrans'    Affairs    Committee. 


Quite  freqoe  itly,  M^.  Ketehum  would  ap- 


pear as  a  ^rltness  but  he  was  always 
regarded  by  members  of  the  committee 


as  a  well  informed  witness  with  a  rea- 
sonaUe,  moderate  viewpoint  and  <me 
that  was  always  wUling  to  demonstrate 
the  merit  of  a  pwrtlcular  bill  that  he 
was  seeking  to  have  reported  out  by  the 
committee.  He  was  a  witness  that  was 
impressive  but  was  always  one  that  was 
straightforward  and  never  in  a  single 
instance  was  there  anything  said  that 
might  mislead  the  committee.  He  will 
probably  beat  be  remembered  because 
of  bis  annual  appearance  before  the 
committee  each  year  in  February  or 
March  at  the  time  of  the  annual  ap- 
pearance of  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  He 
would  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  com- 
mander because  in  truth  and  in  fact 
he  was  the  right  ann  of  the  commander 
tn  chief  when  he  was  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Omar  Ketehum  was  a  courageous  man 
and  one  who  had  the  courage  to  «>eak 
out  in  favor  of  his  convictions.  Among 
his  strong  convictions  was  the  belief  that 
the  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
must  be  constantly  vigilant  against  the 
threat  of  the  subversive  forces  of  com- 
munism and  that  every  citizen  must  also 
be  constantly  alert  to  the  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense  of  our  country. 
Our  departed  friend  was  the  sort  of 
person  who  would  not  allow  a  breach  of 
arrangements  or  an  upset  in  plans  to 
derail  his  purpose  or  objective.  He  was 
a  person  that  persevered  in  everything 
he  did,  but.  with  it  all,  he  was  'an  op- 
timist and  a  man  who  believed  in  the 
Biblical  passage  which  states,  "all  things 
work  together  for  men  of  good  will." 

Members  of  the  VFW  will  miss  the 
leadership  which  has  been  provided  for 
so  many  years  by  Omar  B.  Ketehum. 
His  life  was  dedicated  to  the  VFW  but 
this  was  so  because  he  was  a  true  pa- 
triot, and  yet,  it  was  also  true  because 
he  forever  maintained  a  desire  to  serve 
bis  fellow  men.  We  have  all  lost  a  lead- 
er and  a  friend. 

Mr.  SUKIVEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  sorrow  that  we  learned 
of  the  passing  of  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican, Omar  B.  Ketehum,  here  in  Wash- 
ington last  week.  Mr.  Ketehum  came  to 
Washington  from  Kansas,  where  he  had 
served  the  city  of  Topeka  as  mayor  and 
had  sought  the  governorship  and  the 
UJ3.  Senate  of  my  State.  He  was  a  dedi- 
cated American  who  fought  for  the  mil- 
lions of  veterans  who  have  served  our 
country  in  time  of  war.  His  leadership 
and  devotion  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  gained  for  htm  a  lasting  place  in 
the  hearts  of  his  comrades  everywhere. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RacoBB.  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  echoes  the 
sentiments  of  this  Nation's  veterans: 
Omsb  B.  KaxcHUic 
Omar  B.  Ketehum  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  has  answered  the  last  rollcall. 
His  death,  after  a  long  illness,  will  sadden 
thousands  of  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  for  whose  cause  he  fought 
most  sealously  in  the  Natlonls  Capital. 

Coming  to  Washington  in  1941  as  the  na- 
tional leglsIatlTe  director  of  the  VFW.  Ket- 
chiun  soon  carved  a  niche  for  himself  tn 
the  history  of  veteran  benefits.  Possessing 
a  pleasing  personaUty.  a  fluent  mannor  of 
expression  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 


intricacies  of  veterans  laws  and  regulations. 
Ketehum  soon  won  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  Members  of  Congreas  In  hla  able 
presentations  before  congressional  commit- 
tees on  matters  pertaining  to  veterans. 

He  was  active  in  presenting  the  VFW  view- 
point in  the  fight  for  the  passage  of  the 
ai  bill  of  rights.  His  dutl^  as  national 
legislative  director  encompassed  a  large  field 
of  leglilative  activity  and  he  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  of  the  many  facets  of  the 
entire  VFW  program. 

In  recent  years  Ketehum  was  the  executive 
director  of  the  VFW  Washington  office  with 
supervision  over  many  of  the  phases  of  the 
oi>ganlsatlon's  functions. 

The  VFW  and  the  veterans  of  America  will 
miss  the  knowledge  and  experience  which 
the  Kansan  brought  to  his  office.  He  was 
a  sincere,  devoted  and  accomplished  rep- 
reeentetlve  and  his  handiwork  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  will  long  be  remembered  by  aU 
who  ^me  in  contact  with  him. 

All  of  us  have  lost  a  stalwart  champion 
and  an  able  and  energetic  defender  of  vet- 
erana'  benefits.  We  share  with  thousands 
and  thousands  of  others  the  loss  of  this  out- 
standing veterans*  spokesman.  May  he  rest 
in  peace. 

Mr.  ESM0ND80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
citizens  in  the  tragic  death  of  Omar  B. 
Ketehum,  the  distinguished  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Veteran  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

Arkansas-bom  and  Kansas-reared. 
Omar  Ketehum  was  known  as  "Mister 
VFW"  to  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. For  more  than  20  years  he  spoke 
eloquently  and  worked  effectively  to  ad- 
vance the  many  fine  causes  supported 
by  this  great  veterans'  organization. 

As  much  as  any  other  man.  Omar 
Ketehum  was  responsible  for  many  im- 
provements in  our  veterans'  benefits  pro- 
gritms.  He  was  also  a  strong  and  con- 
sistent champion  of  measures  to 
strengthen  our  armed  forces  and  inter- 
nal security. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  was  a  warm 
friend,  a  worthy  comrade,  and  an  im- 
selflsh  servant  of  noble  causes. 

The  VFW  has  lost  a  pillar  of  strength 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  the  veterans 
have  lost  a  stalwart  champion. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  throughout  the  Nation  were  sad- 
dened by  the  death  <m  July  25  of  Omar 
B.  Ketehum.  He  served  his  coimtry 
with  distinction  in  time  of  war  and 
peace.  A  combat  veteran  <A  World  War 
I,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Topics, 
Kans.,  following  the  war  where  his  un- 
usual talents  soon  found  expression  in  a 
distinguished  career  of  public  service. 

As  mayor  of  Topeka  from  1931  to  1935, 
he  made  a  record  for  which  he  is  still 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  those  who 
Imew  him  in  the  old  home  town.  His 
outstanding  qualities  led  to  his  selection 
as  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party 
for  Governor  of  Kansas  in  1934. 
Though  he  was  defeated  by  Alfred  M. 
Landon's  bid  for  reelection  to  a  second 
term,  he  was  again  the  nominee  of  his 
party  in  1936  to  oppose  Arthur  Capper, 
the  senior  U.S.  Senator  from  Kansas. 
He  was  defeated  in  a  very  close  race  by 
the  popular  Kansas  Senator  but  soon 
returned  to  a  career  of  service  when  he 
became  a  national  officer  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 
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Omar  Ketehum  served  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  from  1941  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
As  legislative  director  of  the  VFW  and 
later  as  executive  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office,  he  was  well  known  as  an 
aggressive  and  articulate  spokesman  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Omar  Ketehum  knew  war  as  a  soldier. 
He  also  knew  war  as  did  the  parents  of 
boys  killed  in  the  service — ^his  oldest  son. 
Jack,  was  killed  while  serving  as  a 
b(»nber  pilot  in  the  European  theater 
during  World  War  II.  So,  I  say  Omar 
Ketehum  gave  much  to  his  country — he 
will  be  long  remembered  for  his  many 
talents  and  long  period  of  service. 

CXMXaAI.  LKAVS  TO  SXTSND 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Members 
may  have  the  balance  of  the  legislative 
week  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  passing  of  Omar  B.  Ketehum,  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
in  the  sentiments  he  has  expressed  with 
regard  to  a  fine  American  citizen,  Omar 
Ketehum. 

Through  the  years  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  discuss  with  him  matters  of 
mutual  interest,  I  have  always  found 
Omar  Ketehum  to  be  a  man  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  the  veterans.  At  the  same 
time,  may  I  add,  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  the  whole  country  which  we  all 
love  so  much.  Mr.  Ketchuin  was  a  man 
of  courage  and  deepi  conviction,  always 
honest  and  straightforward  in  his 
approach  to  the  problems  with  which  he 
was  concerned.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  gentleman  that  we  all  shall  miss 
him  as  an  able,  conscientious  and  effec- 
tive servant  of  the  organization  for  which 
he  worked  so  many  years. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


of  the  oonsldwatlon  of  the  blU  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shaU  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  cm 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 


Ttit  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OFFICE  6F  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  Community  Development 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  coordinated 
our  efforts  in  providing  one-stop  service 
for  local  and  State  officials  in  working 
out  their  community  problems.  This 
legislation  will  provide  this  at  small  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 


COTTON  ACREAGE  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  464,  Rept.  No. 
602)  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  wad  ordered  to  be  printed: 

ReuAved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  Increased  constunp- 
tion  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of 
cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs  of 
production,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  blU  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Agrteulture, 
the  biU  shall  be  read  for  antendment  under 
the   five-minute  rule.     At   the   conclusion 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

{Roll  No.  105] 

Adair 

Oray 

Osmers 

Ashley 

Griffin 

PoweU 

Blatnlk 

Orover 

QulUen 

BxKkley 

Hardy 

Roblson 

Celler 

Healer 

Roosevelt 

Daddario 

H«bert 

Senner 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hoffman 

SheUey 

Denton 

Hollfleld 

Dlggs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Shipley 

Edmondson 

Leslnski 

Smith.  Iowa 

Evlns 

Macdonald 

Thompson,  La. 

Flynt 

Martin,  Mass. 

ToUefson 

Forrester 

MUler,  M.Y. 

Ullman 

Glenn 

Mxirphy,  N.Y. 

Van  Pelt 

Ooodllng 

O-Brlen.  ni. 

Weltner 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MUI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night Saturday;  August  3,  to  file  a  report 
including  supplemental  views,  on  HH. 
7824.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MHI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night. August  5,  to  file  a  report  including 
supplemental  views  on  HJl.  7544. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  tbe  bill  (HJl. 
3872)  to  increase  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, to  extend  the  period  wittiin 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington may  exercise  its  functimis,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoimucNCE  Retokt  (H.  Rept.  Mo.  578) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
8872  >'to  Increase  the  lending  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  may  exercise  Its 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
been  unable  to  agree. 

WaiGBT  Patman. 
Aunar  Rsxifs, 

.  AsaSHAlC  J.  MULTCB. 

WnxiAic  A.  Baxbktt, 
Clasbmcx  E.  Kilbusm, 
WnxzAM  B.  Wdnaix, 
James  Habvxt. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Josn>H  S.  Clask.  Jr., 
John  J.  Spabxmam. 
WnxiAM  B.  PaoxiOBS, 
HAsaisoN  A.  WnxiAMS.  Jr., 
liAuaiNS  B.  NxuBssoaa, 
Thoicas  J.  McIirrTBX, 
John  G.  Towxa, 
Jacob  K.  Javixs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statemxmt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  3872)  to  increase  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  E]q>ort-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington may  exercise  its  functions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  report  that  the  conferees 
have  been  unable  to  agree. 

WaicHT  Patman, 

Albkst  Rains, 

ALBZrr  J.  MlTLTBt, 

WnxiAic  A.  Ba*brt, 
Claskncb  B.  Kn.BTraN, 
Wojjabc  B.  Wdnaix. 
Jaicsb  Haevxt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

"That  (a)  section  a(c)<l)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '•1,000.000.000'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •»2,000,000,000'. 

"(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  tS.OOO.OOO.OOO*  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$84>00,000,000'. 

"(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  ammided  by 
striking  out  '$7,000,000,000'  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  '$8,000,000,000'. 

**Sac.  S.  Section  8  of  the  Kxpart-taiport 
Bank  Act  of  1945  \b  amended  by  striking  out 
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"Sac.  3 
BiAk  Act  of 

MCtton  Mid 
•Uy*.  and  by 
In  the  Mcond 


Section  9  of  the  Kzport-Import 
IS  16  la  amended  by  striking  out 
In  the  flnt  eentence  of  that 
in  wrttnc  In  Ueu  thereof  'annu- 
el rlUng  out  'aiMl  December  31' 
■entenoe  of  that  section." 


Mr.  PATl^AN-    Xr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
TlieCleik 


llr.  PjiTKAir 

on  its 

the  Senate  aw 

with  the  Senate 


1  esd  as  follows: 
mores  that  the  House  Insist 


dlaagreiment 


PATMM9 
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myself  sucb 

Mr.  Speakdr 
ences  betweei  I 
orer  the  bill 
Export 
poses.    Tour 
meetings  witb 
of  the  Senatp 
these 
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diflerezces, 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
Ime  as  I  may  require. 

there  are  certain  differ- 
the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Bank  and  for  other  pur- 
conferees  have  had  several 
the  conferees  on  the  part 
in  an  attempt  to  resolve 
but  so  far  without  suc- 
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foreign  loam 
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these  cases. 
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and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 


to  the  amendment  of 
ask  for  a  furthCT  conference 


The  Bxpoi  t-Import  Bank  is  an  ex- 
tremely impo  rtant  agency  of  the  Federal 
especially  so  at  this  partic- 
ular time  w  len  we  are  suffering  from 
balance-of-p  ^yments  difBculties  and 
most  econon  ic  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration are  b  ing  miade  with  reference  to 
balan  «-of -payments  difficulties. 
The  Export-:  mport  Bank  is  a  force  tend 
ing  to  correct  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
twofold. 

First,  uxidkr  the  program  which  the 
Export-Impcprt  Bank  has  operated  now 
years,  it  makes  certain 
where  the  result  will  hi  to 
help  American  exporters  sell  equipment, 
goods,  and  »  Tvices  to  develop  the  f acil- 
i  :h  the  loans  are  made.  In 
be  dollars  lent  never  leave 
They  are  paid  to  the  Amer- 
ican exportei  s.  Furthermore,  when  such 
loans  are  mi  de.  a  downpajrment  in  dol- 
lars is  requir  sd  of  the  foreign  country  or 
lational  to  whom  the  loan 
is  made.  Tt  is  brings  in  dollars  immedi- 
ately. In  aldiUon.  the  Export-Import 
Bank  usuall '  charges  certain  fees  and, 
of  course,  in  erest  charges  which  are  also 
payable  in  d  tllars. 

with  an  amendment  to  the 
1961,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  lieen  developing  an  export 
credit  insurt  nee  program  similar  to  that 
which  such  countries  as  Great  Britain 
and  Oermaiy  have  for  many  years  of- 
fered their  exporters.  The  purpose  of 
the  Export -Import  Bank's  insurance 
program  is  1 3  promote  export  sales  from 
ptatee:  this  is  a  most  im- 
of  our  policy  in  trsring  to 
promote  exdorts  from  the  Uhited  States 
so  as  to  corr  set  the  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments 

According  y.  I  am  hopeful  that  an 
agreonent  c  m  be  reached  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  thit  further  conferences  will 
such  an  agreement.  We 
have  no  alternative  but  to  try  to  reach 
agreonent  t  ecauae  as  a  practical  matter 
we  cannot  i  flord  to  let  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  ( le 

This  is  wBat  my  motion  does.  It  calls 
for  the  app(  intment  of  new  conferees  to 
go  bade  int »  more  conferences  with  the 


Senate,  toDtry  to  reach  agreement.  I  am 
h(qx^.  furthermore,  that  the  Senate 
win  ultimately'  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
House's  position  and  accept  the  House's 
position. 

On  June  30  of  this  year,  the  Bank's 
charter  expired.  Several  Members  have 
insisted  that  House  Joint  Resolution  508, 
recommended  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  25.  1963,  authorizes  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  continue  opera- 
tions through  August  31.  1963.  during 
which  time  it  is  hoped  that  its  charter 
will  be  renewed. 

The  Board  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  its  chief  counsel  has.  however, 
taken  the  position  that  the  continuing 
resolution  does  not  give  the  Bank  legal 
powers  to  continue  operating  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  its  charter  has  expired. 

In  any  case,  what  the  liabilities  of  the 
corporation  would  be  and  what  the 
liabilities  of  those  private  companies  in 
which  it  enters  into  contracts  would  be 
is  a  matter  which  would  ultimately  have 
to  be  decided  by  the  courts.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  enters  into  contracts  with 
private  banks  and  private  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States  in  which 
there  are  contingent  liabilities  on  two 
parties  on  both  sides  of  the  contract. 

We  should  clear  up  this  matter  and  re- 
new the  charter  of  the  Bank  so  that  it 
can  operate  without  any  legal  cloud  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  Bank  the  in- 
creased authority  that  it  has  asked  for 
to  expand  its  loan  and  insurance 
operations. 

Now  what  is  the  disagreement? 
There  is  no  disagreement  over  the 
merits  of  the  Bank.  I  believe  everyone 
agrees  that  the  Bank  should  have  its 
charter  renewed  and  have  the  additional 
authority  it  has  asked  for. 

The  disagreement  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  is  a  question  of  how  the 
Bank  should  be  financed. 

The  Bank  has  now  been  in  (H>eration 
for  almost  30  years.  During  this  time 
it  has  had  authority  to  borrow  the  funds 
it  needs  from  the  Treasury,  within 
limits,  and  under  the  restrictions  which 
have  been  specified  in  the  several  acts 
of  Congress  under  which  it  has  operated. 
In  other  words,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  enacted  bills  permitting  the 
Bank  to  take  certain  fimds  from  the 
Treasury  for  certain  purposes  merely 
up<»i  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
q)ective  Cbmmittees  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  two  Houses  and  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

HJR.  3872.  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
Biay  1,  made  a  change  in  this  method 
of  financing  to  require  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  first  recommend 
such  funds  as  the  Congress  might  au- 
thorize the  Bank  to  take  from  the 
Treasxiry.  The  Treasury  borrowing 
method,  as  everybody  knows,  is  referred 
to  as  back-door  spending. 

Now  let  me  define  the  issue  a  little 
more  precisely. 

Some  Members  of  the  House,  and  s(mie 
Members  of  the  Senate,  think  that  great 
principles  and  large  Jurisdictional  pre- 
rogatives are  Involved  in  this  dispute. 
The  task,  as  a  practical  matter,  however. 


is  to  get  the  Export-Import  Bank  back 
into  operation. 

It  will  help  to  clarify  matters  to  state 
some  of  the  issues  that  are  not  involved. 
The  question  whether  the  funds  used 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  within 
the  Federal  debt  ceiling  is'  not  involved 
here.  These  funds  require  the  Treasury 
to  issue  debt  obligations  and  those  debt 
obligations  come  within  the  debt  ceiling, 
whichever  method  of  financing  is  used. 
The  question  whether  the  fimds  used 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  included 
in  the  President's  budget  is  not  involved. 
Whichever  method  of  financing  is  used, 
the  estimated  amount  of  funds  to  be 
used  is  in  the  budget.  In  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  the  estimated  use  of 
funds  for  the  Bank  appears  in  detail  at 
page  827  of  the  large  volume  of  the 
budget. 

The  question  whether  appropriating 
the  funds  would  increase  President  Ken- 
nedy's budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  is  also 
not  involved^  Several  Members  have 
thought  mistakenly  that  if  the  $2  bil- 
lion of  additional  lending  authority 
which  the  Bank  has  requested  were  ap- 
propriated, these  $2  billion  would  be 
added  to  President  Kennedy's  budget  and 
thus  raise  the  budget  total  to  a  figure 
in  excess  of  $100  billion.  This  is  incor- 
rect. The  $2  billion  of  additional  au- 
thori^  which  is  being  requested  is  to 
cover  a  period  of  5  years.  The  facts  are. 
therefore,  that  the  actual  amounts  of 
funds  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  or 
anticipated  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury  within  any  given  fiscal  year  will 
appear  in  the  budget  whether  the  funds 
are  appropriated  with  the  approval  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  or 
whether  they  are  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  under  the  present  method  of 
operations. 

Furthermore,  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  control  over  the  use  of  funds  by  the 
Bank  is  also  not  involved.  The  Awjro- 
priations  Committee  has  a  final  say  in 
any  case. 

Under  the  Government  Corporations 
Control  Act.  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  for  many  years  set 
the  ceilings  on  the  amount  of  fimds  that 
can  be  used  within  any  one  fiscal  year  by 
the  Bank  for  administrative  expenses. 

Furthermore,  beginning  year  before 
last  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee moved  in  on  the  matter  on  the  funds 
that  the  Bank  might  lend,  within  any 
one  year,  and  it  placed  ceilings  on  the 
amounts  that  it  inight  lend  or  use  in  its 
other  operations. 

To  summarize,  the  dispute  is  not  about 
whether  the  fimds  are  subject  to  the  debt 
limit;  it  is  not  about  whether  the  funds 
appear  in  the  Federal  budget;  it  is  not 
about  whether  changing  the  method  of 
financing  will  increase  President  Ken- 
nedy's budget;  it  is  not  about  whether 
the  House  C(»nmittee  on  Appropriations 
has  control  and  has  the  final  say  over 
how  much  funds  the  Bank  may  use.  All 
of  these  things  remain  precisely  the 
same  in  any  case. 

Hie  dispute  is  merely  over  the  question 
whether  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  have  sole  authorily  to 
initiate  recommendations  on  which  the 
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House  will  act,  as  well  as  to  control  the 
use  of  funds  after  the  House  has  au- 
thorized their  use. 

Under  present  practices,  expaiditure 
measures  coming  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  are 
originated  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  We  do  not  permit 
the  Senate  to  initiate  expenditure  meas- 
ures where  these  measures  are  called- 
appropriations. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  past 
practices,  the  House  has  permitted  the 
Senate  to  originate  expenditure  meas- 
ures where  the  expenditures  were  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  by  some  com- 
mittee other  than  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  In  other 
words,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  might  recommend  to 
the  Senate  some  banking  operation,  such 
as  the  E^cport-Import  Bank,  and  the 
House  has  eitl^r  concurred  or  disagreed 
with  such  bills,  depending  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  biU.  B.K..  3872  passed  by  the 
House,  would  put  a  stop  to  that,  and 
under  present  practices,  foreclose  the 
possibility  that  the  Senate  might  In  the 
future  Initiate  some  bill  to  enlarge  the 
lending  powers  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  as  sret  been  unwlllkig  to  accept 
this  proposed  arrangement. 

Ultimately,  however,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate must  realize  that  the  position  it  is 
taking  is  only  one  of  f  onn  and  not  of 
substance.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  committee  which  controls  the 
purse  strings  controls  Uie  whole  legisla- 
tion, any  way  you  look  at  it. 

In  all  practical  respects  the  House 
Committee  on  Appn^riations  already 
has  control  over  the  amount  of  funds 
which  the  Export-Inuwrt  Bank  may  use, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  it  has  control 
over  the  amount  of  funds  which  may  be 
used  for  administrative  expenses,  and 
for  what  kinds  of  administrative  ex- 
penses. We  have  an  example  of  that  in 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  legislation 
which  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  Is  now  considering. 

When  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was 
passed,  it  contained  one  section  author- 
izing a  revolving  fund,  or  a  borrowing  of 
funds  from  the  Treasury. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, howerer  has  effectively  prohibited 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  from  using 
this  borrowing  authority,  and  it  has 
never  been  used.  The  committee  speci- 
fied in  its  Impropriation  measure  that 
none  of  the  funds  being  appropriated 
could  be  used  for  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity involving  the  use  of  funds  bor- 
rowed from  the  Treasury. 

The  appropriation  process,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  obviously  the  wave  of  the  future. 

The  Senate's  position  is  really  not  a 
matter  of  substance,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  the  House's  position. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  srield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  first  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  OartI 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  tMr.  WtDNAUl. 


Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
c<Hnidiment  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees  most  highly,  and  his  fellow 
conferees,  for  the  positimi  that  they  have 
taken  in  sustaining  the  position  of  the 
House  in  this  matter.  Moreover,  I  want 
to  complimmt  the  chairman  for  the  po- 
sition th&t  he  is  now  taking  in  presenting 
this  motion  to  the  House.  I  concur  most 
heartily  in  that  motion. 

Mr.  Spei^Eer.  I  also  want  to  c<»npli- 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PATXAir]  for  the  very  excellent  statement 
that  he  has  made,  with  one  exception. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  stated 
the  facts  and  he  has  stated  the  issues 
exceedingly  well,  except  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  question  relating  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It 
is  a  question  involving  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
going  to  abrogate  to  the  Senate  its  right 
that  it  has  exercised  throughout  the 
years,  and  we  think  it  is  a  constitutional 
rii^t,  to  Initiate  appropriations.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  House  should  sur- 
render its  powers  to  the  Senate  through 
the  process  of  back-door  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  that  cer- 
tainly in  this  case  it  is  not  necessary— I 
want  to  endorse  evenrthing  thai  the 
gentleman  has  said  about  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  It  is  a  most  important 
operation.  It  is  an  excellent  operation. 
It  has  a  marvelous  record  against  loss. 
It  is  making  money.  Now,  any  Federal 
agency  about  which  one  can  truthfully 
say  all  those  things  is  entitled  to  the 
endorsement  of  this  House.  But  I  have 
here — and  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to 
read  it — a  statement  which  was  made  in 
the  hearings  before  our  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  definitely 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Bank 
to  boiTOw  money  in  this  case;  that  an 
appropriation  would  serve  every  purpose. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  have  here  testi- 
mony from  the  President  of  the  Bank — 
and  these  hearings  have  not  yel  been 
printed,  but  they  are  the  hearings  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee— ^in  which  the  President  of 
the  Bank  says  that  they  now  have  a 
siuplus  of  $1,400  million  and  with  antici- 
pated repayments  of  $400  million  each 
year,  they  estimate  that  during  the  next 
5  years  they  will  have  to  supplement 
that  with  an  additional  $400  million  a 
year.  Therefore,  multiplying  the  $400 
mHiln"  by  5  they  have  arrived  at  the 
$2  billion  that  is  provided  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  objection  to 
giving  them  the  authority  to  use  that 
$2  billion  when  it  is  necessary  and  to 
the  aivropriatlon  of  that  amount.  I 
think  I  can  truthfully  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  will  be  appropriated  very 
promptly.  But  even  If  it  Is  not.  they 
have  enough  money  for  the  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank.  Their  estimated  need 
is  $400  million  a  year. 

They  have  $1,400  million.  Frankly, 
the  testimony  showed  that  while  they 
estimate  a  $400  million  annual  need  for 
the  next  5  years,  the  past  experience 


shows  that  $350  million  will  be  sufficient. 
So  they  will  have  enough  numey  to  op- 
erate on  from  3V^  to  4V^  yean  If  they 
do  not  get  another  penny  rii^t  now. 

Therefore,  we  can  strike  oat  the  entire 
question  as  to  how  the  money  shall  be 
provided  and  simply  extend  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  for  another  5  years  at  the 
presmt  time.  We  can  thm  handle  the 
question  of  providing  the  necessary  funds 
on  which  it  may  opente  in  a  subsequent 
bill,  if  necessary,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Senate  should  not  yield  to  this  po- 
sition of  the  House.  It  is  a  longstancUng 
rule  that  we  have  the  authority  to  initi- 
ate appropriations,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should,  at  this  late  date,  turn  that 
authority  over  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Wdnall]  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  conferees.  I  would  like  to  concur 
in  what  the  gentieman  has  said  with  re- 
q>ect  to  the  instructions  of  the  House.  I 
fuUy  support  the  motion  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PAtKur]. 

At  the  time  the  House  met  before  on 
this  matter  a  division  vote  was  cast  of 
110  to  0.  The  Senate  has  argued  in 
conference  that  this  was  not  the  will 
of  the  House  because  it  only  represented 
about  25  percent  of  the  House  member- 
ship and  that  the  vote  in  the  Senate  was 
a  record  vote  and  fully  confirmed  their 
position. 

That  is  the  reason  for  our  coming  back 
to  the  Wiuae  for  further  instructions. 
There  is  no  conflict  at  all  as  to  views 
with  respect  to  continuation  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Every- 
one in  the  House.  I  believe,  is  for  that. 
Everyone  knows  also  that  there  is  about 
$1.5  billion  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank 
that  can  be  used  without  any  further 
authorization  for  future  loans  and  com- 
mitments. That  is  larger  than  origi- 
nally stated  at  the  time  we  were  before 
the  House  becai^  of  prepayments  of 
France  and  Holland  to  the  Bank  to  the 
extent  of  over  $200  million. 

At  the  time  we  went  to  conference  we 
had  the  opinion  of  Frank  Weitzel.  Assist- 
ant Oxnptroller  General,  that  under  the 
continuing  resolution  which  went  into 
effect  on  June  29,  1963,  the  Export- 
Imp<ui^  Bank  had  the  ability  to  make 
loans  and  commitments  and  could  go 
ahead  with  the  operations  of  the  bank. 
Some  statements  have  been  made  in  the 
press  that  obstructionists  are  trying  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  legislation  con- 
tinuing the  activities  of  the  Bank.  That 
is  far  from  the  truth.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  itself  has 
chosen  at  this  time  to  state  that  they 
are  out  of  business  whoi  In  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Weitsel  they  are  in  business,  and 
if  they  are  worried  about  being  In  busi- 
neos  because  of  failure  to  extend  the 
charter  by  official  act  of  the  Oongress. 
they  have  made  no  such  separate  reqnert 
that  could  be  oiacted  into  law  taiminutr« 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  betieve  we  should  nipiMrt  fully  the 
reaolution  that  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hsavn-l. 
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Mr.  HAR7EY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  ireek  ago  last  Monday  the 
President  sul  mltted  his  balanee-of -pay- 
ments messa  «  to  Congress.  There  was 
considerable  alarm  expressed  at  that 
time  that  oiur  annual  balance-of -pay- 
ments defldt  for  fiscal  1963  might  reach 
as  much  as  14  Ulllon.  In  the  last  week 
our  commits  e  headed  by  our  able  chair- 
man has  bcsn  listening  to  testimony. 
We  have  heai  d  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon.  Dr.  Hi  ller.  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Counc  1  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  Chairmin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Mr.  B^  artin.  All  of  this  testimony 
has  iUustratd  the  very  serious  nature 
of  this  matt  a*,  and  we  have  therefore 
been  conside  Ing  the  President's  various 
proposals  to  <  ounteract  this  adverse  bal- 
ance-of-payi  lents  deficit.  However,  I 
say  to  you  tl  at  one  of  the  things  which 
is  right  at  h»  heart  of  this  adverse 
balance  of  pi  >yments  is  this  annual  defi- 
cit that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  nu  ning  each  year  for  several 
years,  or  at  east  for  the  past  10  years 
in  both  adm  nlstrations.  and  the  meth- 
ods which  ha  re  been  used  to  finance  that 
particular  dtfldt.  Since  I  have  been 
here,  that  is.  dnce  January  1961.  we  have 
alr«kdy  had  leveral  pieces  of  legislation 
before  this  C  tngress  to  increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  Belling.  Each  time  we  get 
such  a  requc  it,  and  let  me  say  we  have 
had  the  goo<  fortune  this  last  week  to 
hear  Secreta  ry  Dillon  say  we  would  not 
have  to  have  an  immediate  increase  but 
that  he  woul  1  be  bcuUc  again  I  believe  in 
September  t>  urge  another  increase  m 
the  tempora  7  debt  ceiling.  But  every 
time  this  bil  to  increase  the  temporary 
delit  celUng  somes  up  I  hear  these  com- 
ments from  hose  who  are  for  it.  They 
say.  "This  is  not  the  way  to  curb  spend- 
ing. Those  of  you  who  want  to  curb 
spending,  let  us  do  it  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills." 

Well.  I  say  let  us  now  put  the  Export- 
Impmrt  Bank  in  the  appropriation  bill 
so  that  we  ca  Q  take  a  look  at  it  each  year 
and.  if  necei  sary.  so  that  you  can  curb 
spending  in  he  future.  It  makes  sense 
that  we  have  a  single  committee  here  in 
Congress  thi^t  is  responsible  for  all  of 
the  spending  approved  by  this  House  of 
Representatives,  just  as  President  Ken- 
nedy and  th<  administration  have  a  sin- 
gle bureau,  he  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  is  req  onsible  for  all  expenditures 
by  the  execu  ive  department. 

I  think  thi  t  the  American  people  have 
a  real  stake  n  this  issue  and  I  certainly 
want  to  con  pliment  our  chairman  who 
has  stated  t  lat  "the  way  of  the  appro- 
priations pre  cess  is  the  way  of  the  future 
at  the  Houie  of  Representatives."  I 
agree  with  t  lat  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  PATH^  AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yields  5 
minutes  to  t  le  gentleman  from  Alabama 

[Mr.RAIMB]. 

BCr.  RAIM3.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
the  real  issa  \  of  the  so-called  back-door 
spending  of  Treasury  financing  is  not 
before  us.  i  ictually,  we  are  only  asking 
to  be  retumi  d  to  ooof  erence  in  disagree- 
ment in  eoitinuation  of  the  original 
position  of  me  House  in  suppmt  of  the 
bill  which  ur  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  iroogfat  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.    Hcrrever,  the  gentieman  from 


Virginia  made  some  remarks  about  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  testimony  before  his  com- 
mittee and  I  thought  he  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  of  some  new  and  recent 
statements  by  Secretary  Dillon,  so  I  will 
read  them. 

On  July  15.  1963.  Secretary  Dillon 
wrote  to  Senator  Clark,  who  is  one  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  and  the  following  is 
the  letter  of  Secretary  Dillon.  I  read 
this  only  to  get  it  into  the  Rxcord. 
Thx  SacsxTAmT  or  the  TsKASTntT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  IS,  19€3. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Cuuuc, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deas  Semaxob  Cijuuc:  You  have  asked  in 
your  letter  dated  July  12  for  my  position  as 
to  the  preferable  method  of  providing  $2 
billion  in  additional  funds  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  HJt.  3872,  which  Is  now  being 
considered  by  conferees  representing  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
cludes a  pnyvlslon  for  such  an  increase. 

In  my  previous  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  mentioned  in  your  letter,  I  stated 
that,  in  my  view.  Treasury  financing  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  was  peculiarly  appro- 
priate and  that  I  concurred  in  this  method 
of  providing  additional  funds  for  the  Bank. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Treasury-Poet 
Office  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  was  asked  whether  the  $2  billion  increase 
could  not  be  provided  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
appropriation.  I  replied  that  it  could.  In 
so  doing,  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  this 
was  the  preferable  method.  From  the  stand- 
point of  what  is  technically  possible,  these 
funds  can  be  provided  to  the  Bank  through 
either  the  Treasxiry  financing  approach  or 
through  the  approftriatlons  approach.  While 
there  is  obvlotisly  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  in  my  view,  the  more 
appropriate  method  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  would  be  to  provide  the  funds  through 
Treasury  financing. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  unique  in  that 
It  operates  in  an  area  where  wide  fluctua- 
tions take  place  In  the  reqtiirements  for 
credit.  This  means,  that  it  must  have  avail- 
able at  aU  times  substantial  amounts  of 
imcommltted  fimds.  Sinailarly.  n.S.  export- 
ers, in  (Htler  to  plan  their  financing  require- 
ments in  an  orderly  fashion,  must  be  assured 
that  the  Bank  has  ample  fimds  available. 
Where  this  type  of  mai^^  in  uncommitted 
fimds  Is  desirable,  the  utility  of  the  appro- 
priations process,  with  its  emphasis  on  pre- 
cise amounts  to  be  expended,  would  seem 
doubtful  becaiise  there  is  no  basis  for  de- 
termining from  past  experience  the  proper 
amount  which  should  be  granted  to  the 
Bank.  On  the  othnr  hand,  the  Treasiu'y 
financing  method,  which  in  effect  provides 
for  a  drawing  account,  and  which  would  be 
accompanied  by  appropriate  safeguards,  is, 
as  I  have  said  before,  peculiarly  suited  to  this 
type  of  operation. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  on  June  30  has 
already  caused  considerable  concern  among 
our  exporters.  Their  future  financing  plans 
are  uncertain,  and  this  can  only  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  future  level  of  ex- 
ports and  our  already  troublesome  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  I  woiUd  urge  prompt 
enactment  of  legislation  to  renew  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  and  provide  it  with  adequate 
resoiirces. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  DnxoN. 


ALOI 


Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RAINS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  genUeman 
who  is  now  addressing  us  stand  with  the 
House  position  or  Mr.  Dillon's? 


Mr.  RAINS.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
understand  that  as  long  as  I  am  a  con- 
feree I  stand  with  the  House  position  as 
long  as  that  can  be  maintained;  and  he 
should  know  that. 

Mr.  ALOER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentiraian  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hakma]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  committee  chairman  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  before  the  House  one 
aspect  of  this  argument  that  I  do  not 
think  has  been  adequately  stressed.  I 
think  we  are  missing  in  this  debate  the 
importance  of  the  competitive  position 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  vis-a-vis  the 
credit  that  would  be  extended  to  the 
competitors  of  the  United  States  who 
are  in  the  world  market. 

We  have  heard  from  a  lot  of  people.- 
but  I  have  heard  no  one  quote  directiy 
from  a  person  or  an  organization  who 
uses  this  credit  as  to  what  their  position 
is.  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  part  of  the  telegram 
thati  have  received  from  Mr.  Douglas 
who  has  a  large  aircraft  plant  in  the 
gentieman  from  California's  [Mr.  Hos- 
MXK]  district  which  employs  many  people 
who  live  in  my  district. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  export  business 
of  the  United  States,  this  is  what  you 
will  find.  We  are  the  largest  exporter  in 
the  world,  and  out  of  our  exports  the 
largest  single  export  is  idrcraft.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Douglas,  in  part,  states  in  his 
telegram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  In  speaking  of  his  po- 
sition on  the  balance  of  payments,  Mr. 
Douglas  says: 

Santa  Monica,  Caut., 

July  8, 1963. 
Representative  Richako  T.  Hanna, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  exporters  of  Jet  aircraft,  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.  contributes  significantly  to 
correction  of  the  current  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
international  balance  of  payments.  Vir- 
tually all  of  oiu*  foreign  sales  are  imple- 
mented through  Export-Import  Bank  partic- 
ipation in  the  financing  Involved.  Without 
such  support,  we  would  be  noncompetitive 
against  foreign  aircraft  manufacturers  who 
enjoy  liberal  credit  support  by  similar  agen- 
cies of  their  governments.  We  note  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  1,  1963, 
passed  HM.  3872,  extending  the  life  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  6  years  which  would 
otherwise  have  expired  June  30,  1963.  This 
legislation  authorized  the  Congress  to  make 
appropriations  up  to  $2  billion  for  fxmding 
the  Bank's  Increased  lending  authority. 

The  Senate  on  June  24,  1963,  passed  H.lt. 
3872  also  extending  the  Banks  life  for  5  years 
but  amending  it  to  authorize  the  Bank  to 
borrow  directly  from  the  Treasury.  As  in  the 
past  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  feels  strongly 
that  limiting  the  Export-Import  Bank's  ac^ 
tivities  to  an  amount  provided  by  annual 
appropriation  will  inhibit  its  activities  in 
our  valid  interest  as  exporters.  This  re- 
quires the  extension  of  credits  over  periods 
up  to  7  years  to  match  action  of  the  credit 
agencies  of  other  exporting  countries.  In 
furtherance  of  their  foreign  trade  the  Doug- 
las Co.  Is  engaged  in  worldwide  sales  actlvi- 
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ties  embracing  the  DC-8  type  of  long-range 
Jet  aircraft  and  more  recently  has  embarked 
upon  the  DC-9  program  for  manufacture  of 
n  new  short-range  Jet  airplane.  This  pro- 
gram will  involve  the  employment  of  some 
r>.000  people  directly  and  several  times  this 
number  by  oui  subcontractors  In  16  States. 
For  the  program  to  be  successf  til  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  output  must  be  sold 
.ibroad.  The  ability  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  extend.  Judiciously,  credit  in  our 
favor  extending  over  a  period  of  7  years  is 
critical  to  our  success  in  the  foreign  field. 
The  continued  ability  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  look  to  Treasury  sup- 
port, we  bellieve,  will  be  a  major  determinant 
in  their  ability  to  make  commitments  of  a 
term  required  by  f(urelgn  competitive  pres- 
sxues.  We  urge  that  you  favorably  support 
the  Senate  amendment  of  H.R.  8872  allow- 
ing the  Export-Import  Bank  to  continue  to 
borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Donald  W.  Douglas,  Jr. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  Mr.  Douglas 
has  put  it,  the  continued  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  look 
to  the  Treasury  for  support  will  be  a 
major  determinant  in  their  ability  to 
make  commitments  of  the  term  required 
by  foreign  competitive  pressures.  He  is 
asking  here  for  fiexibillty  in  our  program 
to  meet  what  they  have  to  meet  In  for- 
eign competition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  listing  of  what  the 
balances  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  borrowing 
have  been  for  the  last  10  years  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  I  think  you  will  find 
this  of  some  interest  for.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  although  the  activity  of  this  Bank 
has  been  increasing  the  balance  of  what 
they  h«ve  been  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury  has  been  decreasing.  This 
would  indicate  to  me  that  the  additional 
fimds  would  be  utilized  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  a  way  in  which  there  would  be  less 
outstanding  at  any  one  point  of  time  in 
the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  to  which  I  refer 
is  as  follows: 

BxPORT-lMPOBT  Bank 

or  Washincton, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  2, 1963. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  Summers  Johnson, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  V.8. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DBAS  Bill:  With  respect  to  your  question 
on  Treasury  borrowings  by  Cxlmbank  over 
the  past  decade.  I  am  giving  below  the 
amoimt  of  the  notes  payable  to  the  TJB. 
TtecMury  in  millions  of  doUan  at  the  end 
of  June  of  each  of  the  following  years: 

(In  milUons] 

1968 $1. 476 

1962 1. 880 

1961 1,6M 

1060 1.631 

1980 1. 038 

1968 1.508 

1967 - 1. 178 

1956 1, 207 

1955 1. 271 

1954 1. 847 

1968 _ 1. 227 

You  will  understand  that  the  balance  due 
Treasury  varies  from  day  to  day  depending 
on  receipts  from  Interest  and  repayment  of 
principal  as  well  as  on  disbursements  to  bor- 
rowers. I  trust  this  Information  will  meet 
your   needs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olbnn  B.  McLauohlxii, 

Vice  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  restrict 
the  fiexibillty  of  export  credit  extended 


to  companies  in  this  country  and  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  much  more  damage  to 
the  balance-of-pasrments  program  by 
this  position  than  any  assistance  that 
would  be  given  t^  payments  problem 
in  the  President's  program  now  before 
us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  looking  at  the 
bad  that  will  be  done  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  good  that  will  be  done  on  the 
other,  it  will  be  like  a  pussycat  in  a  fight 
with  a  tiger. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  th9  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

T^e  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Bir.  KHiBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  379,  nays  11,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abemethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Behdier 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Ifich. 

Berry 

Betto 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Otak> 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
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CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
CI$ncy 
CUUic 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Oorbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derounlan 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dole 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edwards 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
PasceU 
Feighan 
Findley 
Ftnnegan 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Fold 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
OaUagher 
Oarmats 
Gary 
Oathlngs 
Oavln 


Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

GoodeU 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagan,Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hams 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Holifleld 

Hblland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kilbura 

Kilgofe 

Kinc.OaUf. 

King.N.T. 

Klrwan 


Kluczynski 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Slbal 

Knox 

O'Konski 

Sickles 

Komegay 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Bikes 

Kunkel 

Olaon.  Minn. 

Slier 

Kyi 

O'NeiU 

Skublta 

Laird 

Ostertag 

Slark 

Landrum 

Passman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Langen 

Patman 

Smith,  Va. 

Lankford 

Patten 

Latta 

Pelly 

Springer 

Leggett 

Pepper 

Staffosd 

Lennon 

Perkins 

StaggexB 

Llbonati 

PhUbin 

Steed 

Lindsay 

Pike 

Stephens 

Lipscomb 

Pilcher 

Stinson 

Uoyd 

PUUon 

Stratton 

Long,  La. 

Plmle 

Stubblefleld 

Long,  Md. 

Poage 

Sullivan 

McClory 

Poll 

Taft 

Mcculloch 

Pool 

Talcott 

McDade 

Powell 

Taylor 

McFaU 

Price 

"Teiigue.  Calif . 

Mclntire 

PucinKkl 

Thmnas 

McLoskey 

Purcell 

"rhompson.  La. 

McMillan 

Qule 

Thompson,  Tex 

MacGregor 

Rains 

Thomson,  wis. 

Madden 

Randall 

-Trimble 

Mahon 

Reld,  m. 

Tuck 

MalUUrd 

Reid.  N.T. 

Tupper 

Marsh 

Reifel 

Tuten 

Martin,  Calif. 

Reuss 

UdaU 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Ullman 

Mathias 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

ntt 

Matsunaga 

Rich 

Van  Oeerlin 

Matthews 

Rieblman 

Vanlk 

May 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Vinson 

Meader 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Waggonner 

Michel 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Wallhauser 

MUler.  Calif. 

Rodiiu) 

Watson 

Milliken 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Watts 

Mills 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Weaver 

Miniah 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Weltner 

Minshall 

Roouey 

WesUand 

Monagan 

Rosenthal 

WhaUey 

Montoya 

Rostenkowski 

Wharton 

Moore 

Roudebxish 

White 

Moorhead 

Roush 

Whltener 

Morgan 

Roybal 

Whitten 

Morris 

Rimisfeld 

Wickersham 

Morse 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Morton 

St.  George 

WUllams 

Mosher 

St  Germain 

WUlls 

Moss 

St.Onge 

Wilson,  Bob 

Multer 

Saylor 

Wilson. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Schadeberg 

Charles  H. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Schenck 

WUaon.Ind. 

Murray 

Schneebell 

Winstead 

Natcher 

Schweiker 

Wright 

Nedzi 

Schwengel 

WydlCT 

Nelsen 

ficott 

Wyman 

Nix 

Secrest 

Toung 

Norblad 

Selden 

Younger 

CBrten.  N.T. 

Short 

ZaMockt 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Shriver 
NATS— 11 

RoUlng 

GUI 

Ryan,  M.T. 

Corman 

Hechler 

Slsk 

Dlngell 

McDow^ 

Staebler 

Fraser 

Rivers.  Alaska 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Adair 

Ashley 

BUtnik 

Buckley 

Cooley 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Denton 

■dmondeon 

BUtott 

Evlns 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Olenn 

Ooodling 


Orlffln 

Grover 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Lesinskl 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Mass. 

Miller,  N.T. 

Morrison 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Osmers 

Qulllen 


Boblson 

Boosavelt 

Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppaid 

Shipley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Teague.Tez. 

ThOBopson.  N  J. 

Ttkombeny 

ToU 

Tollefson 

Van  Pelt 


80  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Wbert  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Hew  Tork. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Toltefon. 

Mr.  RooMvelt  with  Ur.  CHaam. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Ifr.  Martin  of 
chusetta. 

Mr.  Erlns  with  Mr.  Grovar. 

Mr.  Davie  of  TennaiMe  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Lealnskl  with  Ur.  Boblaon. 

Mr.  Thatapmm  of  Mew  Jersey  with  Ifr. 
Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Ton  with  Bfr.  RoOtaaa. 
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vlth  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Itaaa  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 
wttb  Mr.  Adair. 
Itb  Mr.  GoodltBg. 

Mr.  Qamam. 
vltb  Mr.  Maaondaon. 
Mr.  Aahlaj. 
Mr.  CBrlan  of  nilncds. 
_^_.  with  Mr.  Cootey. 
4ith  Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Fomatar. 


wth 
lith 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 

Mr.ShaUaf 
Mr.  BWoU 
Mr.  Dentaa 
Mr.  Hardy 
Mr.  Blatalk 
Mr. 

Mr.  Shlplay 
Mr.Flyttt 

The  raralt  |»f  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  reeo  -d»i. 

A  motion  tq  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEA]  XR.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Patmam, 
SLUMS,  Ituui  K.  BAaarrr.  Kn^auaii,  Wxd- 
MAix,  and  Ha  ivkt  of  BCichigan. 


COMUm  EE  ON  BANKCNO  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  PA'n  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ei  nsent  that  the  Committee 
on  Pft«M"g  I  nd  Currency  be  permitted 
to  stt  wtaOe  tl  e  House  is  in  session  today 
during  genen  1  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  reqtwst  I  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  iio  objection. 


WEUi  -  DESERVED  RETIREMENT 
LEQISLAT  [ON  FOR  VETERANS  OF 
TWO  WOl  ilD  WARS 


ixnanimc  us 


Mr. 
ask 

House  for  1 
extend  my 

The 
to  the 
Alabama? 

There  was 


HDTOLESTON. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I 
consent  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 


re  narics. 


requiBt 


no  objection. 
Mr.  HDDCLEBTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  iitroducing,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  illl  relating  to  certain  vet- 
eran officers  of  the  two  World  Wars  in 
which  our  Nf  tion  has  been  engaged  dur- 
ing the  lif  ett  ne  of  our  elder  and  rapidly 
passing  gene  ration.  The  aim  of  my  bin 
is  to  grant  maximum  retirement  to  a 
small  but  a  \  mlquely  deserving  group  of 
veteran  oOcc  ra  of  the  imiformed  services. 
The  benefit  nropoeed  would  render  be- 
to  a  group  who,  by  reason 
ad^lanced  age,  will  soon  have 
the  reach  of  our  benevo- 


beyoKd 


lated  Justice 
of  their 
passed 
lence. 

My  bill 
ment  benefit  I 
ment  pay  o 
for  this 
respcmsflUy 
samid  3.500 
age  exceeds 
the  cost  of 
mal,  and 
son  of  the 


That  the 
seek  to 
of  our 
evident  froi|i 
here  but 
of  this 
who  served 
forces  of  the 
I.  who  then 
status 
their 


compe«nce 


Is  there   objection 
of  the  genUeman  from 


iiy 
wo  lid 


wiuld  propose  fecial  retire- 

;  namelbr.  maximimi  retlre- 

75  percent  of  basic  pay; 

but  worthy  group,  now 

iktimated  to  number  not  over 

p  srsons.    Since  their  average 

^e  years,  it  is  obvious  that 

proposal  would  be  mini- 

n^iidly  diminish  by  rea- 

ixjevitable  attrition  of  age. 

n^)up  whom  my  bill  would 

is  one  uniquely  deserving 

consideration  will  be 

its  history,  which  I  can 

sketch.    The  members 

of  veterans  are  the  men 

in  the  military  and  naval 

XTnlted  States  in  World  War 

Reserve  or  National  Ouard 

their  availability  and 

in  military  leadership 


bene  It 

favorable 
roil  its 
br  efly 

grou  > 


main  ained 


during  the  long.  23-year  preparedness 
hiatus  between  the  wars,  and  who  were 
again  called  upon  and  again  served  in 
World  War  n.  and  subsequently  after 
at  least  20  years  of  total  service  retired 
with  a  small  modicum  of  retired  pay,  on 
which  most  of  them  now  frugally  sub- 
sist. Of  necessity,  this  is  an  extremely 
limited  catcsory.  Few  indeed  are  the 
surviving  men  who.  by  and  large,  gave 
up  tiieir  school  and  college  careers  to 
flghi  our  batties  in  World  War  1;  who 
stuck  it  out  in  reserve  status  and  train- 
ing during  the  lean  years  of  depression 
and  military  neglect;  and  who  then 
abandoned  lull-fledged  careers  and  pro- 
fessions, most  of  which  they  never  re- 
gained in  postwar  years,  to  answer  their 
country's  call  in  its  second  major  hour 
of  crisis. 

There  is  Utile  need  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  the  special  character  of  such  men 
of  persistent  patriotism,  nor  upon  their 
special  need  for  our  consideration  now. 
Most  of  us  know  them  in  our  own  dis- 
tricts, we  know  their  characters,  their 
example  to  the  youth  of  our  later  genera- 
tion, the  respect  in  which  they  are  held 
hy  their  «w«i*miinit<A«  the  influence  they 
exert  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
meager  numbers,  and  the  unavoidable 
frugality  of  their  lives.  Their  lost 
careers — which  I  could,  and  in  due 
course  well  may.  detail  to  you — ^has  left 
the  large  majority  of  them  dependent 
upon  the  very  limited  Income  provided 
by  what  we  call  title  ni  retirement. 
This  may  run  from  $125  per  month  to 
$150  per  month  in  most  cases,  though 
the  average  is  probably  below  those  fig- 
ures. 

In  simple  fact,  these  men  with  few  ex- 
'  ceptions  sacrlfled  educations  on  the  one 
occasion,  and  on  the  second  the  careers 
in  business  and  the  professions  whose 
peak  they  had  achieved  by  the  time  of 
the  onset  of  World  War  n,  in  pursuance 
of  an  intensity  of  patriotism  which  has 
cost  most  oi  them  very  dearly  indeed  in 
the  economics  of  their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  families,  as  it  has  in  their  stand- 
ards of  living.  They  watched  with 
patience  tbeir  nonparticipating  col- 
leagues take  over  In  the  war  years  their 
clienteles  and  their  hard-won  stations 
in  the  business  world,  and  perforce  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  satisfaction  of 
a  duty  well  performed.  This  doubly 
performed  patriotic  service  they  ren- 
dered without  hope  or  intent  of  seeming 
any  of  the  monetary  benefits  or  economic 
securi^  which  the  Congress  has  later 
provided  for  their  successors  in  the  mili- 
tary services.  Theirs  was  a  freely  offered 
active  duty  service  in  our  Armed  Forces 
with  no  motive  other  than  simple 
patriotism. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  simple 
justice  requires  that  we  recognize  that 
these  men  have  made  a  notable,  selfless, 
and  unique  sacrifice  for  ova  common  de- 
fense. I  believe  that  we  should  at  long 
last  accord  to  the  few  remaining  sur- 
vivors of  this  group  at  least  as  generous 
a  measure  of  retironent  security  as  Is 
accorded  any  other  person  or  group  who 
have  served  in  our  military  forces  so  far 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Let  me  add  that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  granting  by  the  Congress  of  spe- 


cial retirement  pay  for  service  in  World 
War  I.  Such  consideration  has  been 
granted  Regidar  oflleers  of  all  grades  in 
all  the  services,  irrespective  of  disability, 
in  addition  to  an  disabUlty  retired  per- 
sons, and  to  various  other  categories  in 
both  enlisted  and  commissioned  grades. 
Such  q^ecial  consideration  for  World  War 
I  service,  where  foUowed  by  retirement 
under  any  provision  of  law.  has  been  em- 
bodied in  a  whole  soles  of  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
this  group  alone  of  two  World  War  men 
has  been  singled  out  for  a  neglect  which 
my  bin  would  terminate,  and  for  which 
it  would  in  a  measure  atone.  The  meas- 
iire  of  that  atonement,  of  course,  is 
severely  Umited  by  the  age  of  the  sur- 
vivors, and  by  the  paucity  of  their  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope,  and  also 
beUeve.  that  my  coUeagues  of  this  Con- 
gress win  join  me  in  granting  this  long- 
deserved  and  much  belated  justice  to 
these  two  World  War  veterans.  whUe 
there  is  yet  time  to  do  so. 


AN  ALLTIME  LOW  IN  JOURNALISM 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMUjLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle titied  'OJnfit  for  South?"  appearing 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Evening  Star  on 
Saturday.  July  27,  1963,  by  David  Har- 
nett of  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  is  an  antime  low  in  Journalism. 
I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress beUeves  in  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
However,  when  a  person  reads  an  article 
that  is  fiUed  with  Ues  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  it  makes  a  person  won- 
der whether  the  press  is  entitied  to  this 
honor.  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  the  article  so  far  as  I  personally  am 
concerned. 

I  should  be  accustomed  to  misrepre- 
sentations, lies,  and  Innuendos  appear- 
ing in  the  press  in  their  zeal  to  smear  me 
as  chairman  cA  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. However,  when  I  take  my  valu- 
able time  to  answer  a  squirrel-headed 
reporter's  questions  and  tiien  he  prints 
the  exact  opposite.  I  think  the  Speaker 
should  bar  him  and  an  others  of  his  type 
frcHn  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Reporter  Bamett  telephoned  me  and 
asked  if  I  had  seen  the  new  issue  of 
"Baby  Books"  carrying  photographs  of 
colored  babies.  I  advised  him  that  I  had 
not  seen  one  of  these  books.  He  fiirther 
asked  if  I  intended  to  stop  my  aUotment 
and  I  advised  him  that  I  did  not — and 
would  like  to  have  twice  as  many  books 
as  I  was  receiving  as  I  had  borrowed  and 
traded  for  thousands  of  baby  books  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  my  con- 
stituents. My  aUotment  of  baby  books 
was  150  per  month  until  recent^  when 
they  were  increased.  However,  during 
the  past  15  years  I  have  been  milling  out 
to  new  mothers  in  my  district  between 
800  and  1.000  books  each  month  which 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  borrow  and 
trade  with  other  Congressmen  for  addi- 
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tional  books.  I  advised  the  reporter  that 
I  had  no  intention  of  discontinuing  to 
send  baby  books  to  the  new  mothers  in 
my  district  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  on  Capitol  Hin  that  has 
done  as  much  for  the  colored  veoDle  per- 
sonally and  legislatively  as  I  have  during 
the  past  25  years.  However,  we  have 
iri-esponsible  reporters  and  news  media 
who  would  like  to  stir  up  an  issue  be- 
tween me  and  the  colored  race.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  reason  why  the  Eve- 
ning Star  ^ould  carry  this  item  written 
by  David  Bamett. 

Again  I  want  to  brand  the  article  so 
far  as  their  reference  to  me  is  concerned 
as  an  outright  intentional  Ue. 

I  think  the  Evening  Star,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  reputable  newspaper, 
should  check  items  of  this  nature  before 
giving  pubUcity. 


OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marics.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  Introducing  a  biU  to  create  an  Office 
of  Commimity  Development  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  This  bUl 
win,  if  enacted,  at  long  last  provide  one- 
stop  service  for  State  and  local  officials 
who  seek  information  and  guidance 
about  the  wide  variety  of  Federal  pro- 
grams available  for  our  towns  and  cities. 

Last  year,  when  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  was  before 
us,  I  was  deeply  troubled  that  the  sug- 
gested reorganisation  plan  did  not  meet 
the  need  for  coordination  in  community 
programs.  At  that  time,  however,  I 
stated  that— 

I  stand  ready  to  support  the  eraatlon  of 
an  agency  within  the  staructure  of  the  Vad- 
eral  OoTemment  which  could  administer  or 
coordinate  the  plethora  of  Federal  programs 
which  affect  our  cltlea. 

I  think  that  this  bUl  wUl  not  only  pro- 
vide a  central  reference  point,  but  wiU 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  think  creatively 
about  the  multipUcity  of  problems  that 
face  our  communities  today-  The  biU 
authorizes  a  thorough  study  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  with 
a  view  toward  reallocating  their  func- 
tions for  greater  efficiency  and  recom- 
mending imaginative  new  approaches  to 
specific  problems. 

Hie  central  fact  that  creates  the  need 
for  coordination  in  this  field  is  that  70 
perc»it  of  the  American  pe<9le  today 
are  Uving  in  urban  places  of  various 
sizes.  Any  community  which  has  to  han- 
dle problems  of  housing,  expanding 
school  population,  increasing  pressures 
on  transportation  faciUties.  and  water 
and  air  ptdlution  in  the  face  of  shrink- 
ing tax  bases  can  benefit  from  coordinat- 
ed research  and  planning. 

Since  I  first  started  discussing  this 
proposal  with  my  coneagues  and  with  my 


friends  back  home  I  have  be^i  impressed 
and  heartened  by  the  favorable  remxmse 
that  an  Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment has  received.  Tlie  problems  ot  our 
c(Hnmunities  are  growing  more  complex 
every  day  and  every  day  that  we  post- 
pone action  the  progress  of  our  towns 
and  cities  is  held  back  by  the  confusion 
and  chaos  in  our  urban  programs.  Too 
often  communities  miss  out  on  partici- 
pation in  Federal  programs  that  would 
be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  them  merely 
because  they  lack  adequate  information 
and  guidance. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  our  dis- 
tingulshed  coUeague  from  New  York,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  the  committee  win 
act  promptly  on  the  biU. 

I  include  a  secti(Hi-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bin  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point: 
SBcnoN-BT-SEcnoK  Analysis  or  thb  Buj.  To 

CBKAm  IK  THE  OmCE  OP  THE  PRESIDKNT  AN 

OmcB  or  COMMUNiTi  Development 

Section  1:  Establishes  an  Office  of  Com- 
munity Development  In  the  BncuUve  Office 
of  the  President  and  provides  for  a  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Section  a(a) :  Authorizes  the  DlrectCM-,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  to  appoint  ptx- 
sonnel,  consistent  with  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations. 

Section  a(b) :  Authorizes  the  Dtrectcv  to 
procxire  contract  services,  appoint  advisory 
committees,  designate  representatives,  main- 
tain Halaon  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  and  with  the  States,  and  to  use 
the  services  of  other  agencies  and  of  the 
States  with  their  consent. 

Section  2(c) :  Requires  that  Executive 
agencies  provide  Information  requested  by 
the  Director. 

Section  2(d) :  Authorizes  the  Director,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President,  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  and  to  dele- 
gate auth<»ity  to  other  employees  of  the 
Office. 

Section  3(a) :  Directs  the  Office  at  Com- 
munity Development  to  take  action  to  co- 
ordinate programs  which  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  Nation's  urban  areas. 

Section  t(b) :  Prorides  that  the  DIraetar 
shall  mgiwtAifi  close  liaison  with  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  consult  with 
State  and  local  oOdals  and  other  Interested 
groups  concerning  urban  problems. 

Section  4:  BitabUshes  a  division  of  infor- 
mation on  commimity  development  within 
the  Office  to  compile  and  make  available  to 
State  and  local  olBclala  and  other  Interested 
groups.  Information  and  assistance  regard- 
ing Federal  programs  affecting  whan  areas. 

Section  S:  Directs  that  the  Office  undertake 
research  and  studies  to  aohleve  more  effective 
coordination  of  Psderal.  State  and  local  pn^ 
grams  to  meet  urban  needs,  and  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  the  programs  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

Section  6:  Provldas  for  the  creation  of  a 
Commimity  Development  Council,  oompoaed 
of  the  Secretaries  ot  Labcx-.  Commerce, 
Healtti,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Administrators  of  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  and  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
such  other  members  as  the  President  may 
designate.  Council  membera  are  to  meet  not 
less  than  twice  a  year  to  dlaousa  the  broad 
range  of  urban  problems  and  will  receive 
expenses  only. 

Section  7(a):  Establishes  a  Oommiaaion. 
ocMuposed  of  12  members  from  private  Ufa 
with  experience  in  community  development 
proMems,  to  study  the  feaalbUlty  of  trana- 
f erring  functiona  to  and  from  relevant  agen- 


cies.   Tlie  Commission  Is  authorised  to  em- 
ploy and  oompenaates  staff.    Its  membos  are 
to  be  coaqtenaated  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  day* 
of  aervioe  and  may  receive  travel  and  per 
diem  expenses. 

Section  7(b) :  Directs  the  Commission  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  distribution 
of  functions  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
affairs,  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution and  the  extent  to  which  fiirther 
coordination  would  Increaae  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  The  Commission  Is  to  report 
to  the  President  no  later  than  January  1, 
1964. 

Section  7(c) :  Directs  the  President  to  pre- 
pare and  suliniit  to  Congress  reorganization 
plans,  based  dn  the  Commission's  report,  to 
promote  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
programs  relating  to  housing  and  urban  af- 
fairs. 

Section  8:  Directs  tlie  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Community  Devel(q;mient  to  submit  to  Uie 
President  a  report  on  the  activitlea  of  the 
Office  by  January  31  (tf  each  year  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress. 

Hi.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today,  together  with  seven  of 
my  RepubUcan  coUeagues,  a  bJll  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  overcome 
the  genuine  problons  which  face  many 
of  our  urban  communities  in  their  efforts 
to  properly  utilize  the  numerous  and 
widely  dispersed  Federal  programs  hav- 
ing a  bearing  on  urban  developmoit. 

It  represents  a  better  and  more  rea- 
sonable 8<^ution  to  these  inroblems  than 
that  presented  to  the  87th  Congress  in 
the  form  of  a  reorganization  plan  to 
create  a  Cabinet-lev^  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Hoiising. 

Federal  programs  relating  to  urban 
problons  are  spread  among  a  number 
of  existing  departments  and  agencies. 
There  is  a  justifiable  concern  among 
State  and  local  officials  that  there  is 
neither  adequate  coordination  of  these 
various  programs  xx>r  centralized  and 
authoritative  liaison  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  State  and 
local  levels  concerning  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  available  assistance. 

The  administration  proiposed  to  an- 
swer this  concern  by  merely  elevating 
Just  one  of  these  agencies,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which  ad- 
ministers cnly  a  portion  of  the  urban- 
oriented  programs  to  Cabinet  status. 
This  would  have  done  notiiing  to  solve 
the  problems  occasioned  by  general  lack 
of  coordination  and  by  absence  of  a 
single  Federal  official  who  could  speak 
authoritatively  with  the  States  and  com- 
munities about  the  entire  range  of  urban 
problems  and  available  Fedei«l  assist- 
ance. Our  proposal  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  and  is  designed  to  solve 
these  very  problems. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Development,  as  a  staff  arm  of  the 
President,  would  have  both  the  author- 
ity to  cut  across  established  bureau- 
cratic lines  and  the  reeponslbUity  for 
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and  transportation  can 
a  central  reference  point. 
M^eagues  to  get  behind  the 
passage  of  t  ils  proposal. 
A  section-  »y-seetion  analysis  follows: 
Seetkm  1:  BitabllBliei  an  OfBoe  of  Com- 
mtmttT  OereU  pment  tn  the  KxecutlTe  Ofllce 
of  the  FNsMe  it  and  provides  for  a  Director 
•Dd  Deputy  D  netor  to  Im  appointed  by  the 
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Authorizes   the   Director, 
approval  of  the  President,  to 
and  regulations  and  to  dele- 
to  other  employees  of  the 


Develi  ipment 
prog]  ams 


Directs  the  Ofllce  of  CkMn- 

to  take  action  to  co- 
whlch  have  a  major  Im- 
'8  urban  areas. 
Provides  that  the  Director 
dose  liaison  with  other  de- 
agendes  and  eonsiilt  with 
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State  and  local  ofBdals  con- 
programs.  The  Ofllce 
would  also  phjTlde  expeditious  and  effec- 
tive onc-stoi  service  for  State  and  local 
oflkcials  seek  ng  information  and  avail- 
able Federal  sssistance  in  working  out 
communis 

None  of  tlieee  functions  would  have 
been  possible  under  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  mrb  m  Affairs  and  Housing. 

The  Office  of  Community  Development 
would  be  as  listed  by  an  advisory  body 
and  a  resea-oh  and  planning  commis- 
sion.  A  FMcral  Community  Develop- 
ment Oounei  I,  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  relevant  departments  and  agencies 
and  putaUe  n  embers,  would  supply  over- 
all direction  ot.  Federal  policy.  A  re- 
search and  planning  commission  would 
study  metlioi  to  of  Integrating  and  simpli- 
fying the  ei  sdng  complex  of  agencies. 

The  OOce  of  Community  Development 
would  carry  >ut  its  role  without  expand- 
ing the  bOTM  neracy.  without  addtog  ma- 
terially to  e  qiiendttures  and.  most  im- 
portantly, w  thout  diminishing  the  local 
regKWslbOit:  which  is  fundamental  to 
our  system  o '  government.  The  emirfia- 
sts  la  oeittaei  on  increased  Federal  con- 
trol nor  ca  an  increased  Federal  role. 
It  li  meiHyl  on  bringing  about  better 
utmaation  ot  the  pro- 
grams we  already  have. 

By  bringing  about  mm-e  efTeetive  man- 
making  possible  better 
utiHiatlon  ojT  our  urban-oriented  pro- 
grams this  p  tvoeal  win  benefit  all  com- 
munittes  faced  with  increasingly  com- 
plex probteB  s  in  the  face  <a  shrinking 
tax  bases.  A  ay  governmental  unit  forced 
to  cope  with  problems  of  housing,  urban 
renewal,  edi  cation,  sewage,  water  and 
atar  p<rilutk)4. 
benefit  from 
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Section  4:  btabllshes  a  division  of  Infor- 
xnation  on  eommunlty  develoimient  within 
the  OUem  to  eompUe  and  make  available  to 
State  aatf  loeal  oadals  and  other  Interested 
poapa.  tafomstlDn  and  aslstance  regarding 
Federal  pn^ttmt  affeeklBg  urban  areas. 

Section  6:  DIreets  the  OOce  to  undertake 
research  and  studies  to  achieve  more  effective 
coordination  of  FMeral.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grama  to  maet  urban  needs,  and  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  the  programs  to 
aohieve  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

Section  6:  Provides  for  the  creaUon  of  a 
C<»unimlty  Development  Council,  composed 
(A  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Treas- 
ury,  and  the  Administrators  of  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  and  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
such  other  members  as  the  President  may 
designate.  Council  members  are  to  meet  not 
less  than  twice  a  year  to  discuss  the  broad 
range  of  urban  problems  and  will  receive 
expenses  only. 

Section  7(a) :  Bstablishes  a  Commission, 
composed  of  12  members  from  private  life 
with  experience  in  community  development 
problems,  to  study  the  feasibility  of  trans- 
^f erring  functlcms  to  and  from  relevant  agen- 
cies. The  Commission  is  auth<x'lsed  to  em- 
ploy and  compensate  staff.  Its  members  are 
to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  950  per  day 
of  servtae  and  may  receive  travel  and  per 
diem  expenses. 

Section  7(b) :  Directs  the  Commission  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  distribution 
of  functions  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
affairs,  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution and  the  extent  to  which  further 
coordination  would  Increase  efficiency  and 
effectiveneai.  The  Commission  is  to  report 
to  the  President  no  later  than  January  1, 
1964. 

Section  7(e) :  Directs  the  President  to  pre- 
I>are  and  submit  to  Congress  reorganization 
plans,  baaed  on  the  Commission's  npart,  to 
promote  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
programs  relating  to  housing  and  urban  af- 
fairs. 

Section  8:  Directs  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Community  Development  to  submit 
to  the  President  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Office  by  January  31  of  each  year  for 
transmission  to  Congress. 


A  BILL  TO  BAN  FISH  IMPORTS  PROM 
FOREIGN  NATIONS  WHICH  SEIZE 
AMERICAN  FISH  BOATS  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL WATERS 

Mr.  PEU«T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks^!   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEU*T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing H.R.  7815,  a  bill  to  impose  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  importation  of  fish  or  fish 
products  from  any  foreign  country  which 
seizes  or  interferes  with  American  fish- 
ing vessels  in  international  waters.  This 
proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to  aid  in 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  fueling 
vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  and  related  activities.  Spe- 
cifically, I  have  in  mind  the  incidents 
whereby  two  American  tima  vessels,  the 
Ranger  and  the  White  Star,  were  seized 
last  Bfay  by  Ecuadoran  authorities  and 
on  June  5,  a  fine  of  $9,504  was  imposed 
on  the  Ranger  and  a  fine  of  $11,184  on 
the  White  Star.  Together  with  license 
fees  and  other  costs  which  were  assessed, 
the  total  cost  to  the  two  vessels  amounted 


to  $26.272..50.  Small  fines  were  also  im- 
posed on  the  captains  of  these  two 
vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ecuadoran  law  has 
arbitrarily  set  a  territorial  sea  of  200 
miles  from  the  Ecuadoran  coast,  where- 
as, as  is  known,  the  international  law  has 
been  3  miles,  and  in  effect,  these  fines 
represent  international  blackmail.  The 
United  States,  I  am  informed,  has  no 
intention  of  changing  its  traditional  pol- 
icy regarding  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea.  That  position  is  that  there  is 
no  obligation  under  international  law  to 
recognize  more  than  3  miles  of  territorial 
sea  for  any  other  nation. 

Accordingly,  retaliation  for  such  illegal 
actions  against  our  American  fishermen 
seems  only  fair,  by  banning  any  further 
imports  of  fish  products  from  countries 
such  as  Ecuador.  I  am  sure  that  Con- 
gress will  recognize  that  our  fishing  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  protection.  Our 
very  Constitution  gives  American  fisher- 
men the  right  to  call  on  their  Govern- 
ment "to  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations."  I  hope  all 
Members  of  this  House  who  represent 
legislative  districts  having  coastal  waters 
will  join  in  support  of  this  measure. 

I  point  out  that  imder  the  provisions 
of  my  bill,  the  prohibition  against  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  fisheries 
products  is  Umited  to  persons  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  offending  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibition 
would  cease  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  satisfied  that  the  foreign  coimtry  in- 
volved will  refrain  from  taking  such 
action  in  the  future,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  require  such  a  country  to 
make  appropriate  restitution  for  losses 
occasioned  ky  the  seizure  or  interference. 

I  hope  my  bill  win  have  an  early  com- 
mittee hearing  and  that  consideration 
and  passage  of  the  bill  will  be  expedited. 


THE  LATE  HON.  OMAR  B.  KETCHUM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous c<Hisent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEABXR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  ot  a  fellow  Kansan  Omar  B. 
Ketchum  last  Thursday.  July  25,  Amer- 
ican veterans  of  all  wars  lost  a  true 
friend  and  our  country  a  true  patriot, 
who  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
maintained  a  keen  interest  In  veterans' 
affairs  and  in  serving  his  fellow  vet- 
erans. 

At  his  death,  Omar  Ketchum  was  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Washington  of- 
fice. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
Uhited  States.  A  veteran  of  World  War 
I.  Mr.  Ketchum  served  as  commander 
of  the  Philip  Dillard  VFW  Post  No.  1650 
in  T<g)eka,  Kans.,  in  the  19S0's;  as  na- 
tional VFW  chief  of  staff  frmn  1939  to 
1940,  thm  as  national  organization  di- 
recttHT  of  membership,  and  in  1941  was 
appointed  naticmal  legislative  director, 
and.  finally,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  office,  with  the  responsibil- 
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Ity  for  supervision  of  all  functions  of  the 
office  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Legislation  of  particular  interest  to 
Omar  Ketchum  was  the  Veteran's  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944.  the  GI  bill,  and  leg- 
islation Uirough  the  years  relating  to 
comi>ensation  and  hospitalization  bene- 
fits. A  powerful  speaker,  and  constantly 
in  demi^"^.  Omar  had  visited  every  State 
in  the  Nation,  some  as  often  as  15  times. 

Comrade  Ketchum  was  a  strong  be- 
liever in  citizens  participation  In  gov- 
ernment and  strongly  believed  that 
veterans  who  had  risked  their  lives  for 
the  preservation  of  our  Republic  should 
be  active  and  not  sit  idly  by  or  avoid 
participation  in  government  and  politics. 
Based  on  this  belief,  from  1931  to  1935, 
he  served  as  majror  of  Topeka,  Kans. 
In  1934  he  was  the  Democrat  nominee 
for  Governor  of  Kansas,  and  in  1936 
narrowly  lost  his  bid  for  a  seat  in  the 
UJS.  Senate  against  Incumbent.  Arthur 
Capper. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Edna  G. 
Ketchum.  of  5905  Roosevelt  Street,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.;  five  children,  Ronald,  of 
2939  Bryan  Street,  Alexandria;  Arlene, 
of  the  home  address;  Thomas,  of  To- 
peka. ILans.;  William,  of  CoffeyvlUe. 
Kans. ;  and  Mrs.  James  Rexroat.  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.  Another  son.  Jack  B., 
an  Air  Force  pilot,  was  killed  in  Europe 
in  World  War  IL 

Omar  Ketchum  was  dedicated  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  principle  that 
we  should  "Honor  the  dead  by  helping 
the  living,'*  and  I  feel  certain  thousands 
of  comrades  throughout  the  land,  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him.  will  do  so  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  friend  and 
comrade. 


8UPERULTIMATE  IN  MISREPRESEN- 
TA-nON  BY  WASHINGTON  POST— 
"SLIPPERY  WETBACKS" 

Mr.  TEAGUE  'of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
-  Mr.    TEAGUE    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker.. there  is  an  editorial  entitled 
"Slippery  Wetbacks"  in  this  morning's, 
July  30,  Washington  Post. 

This  article  is  the  superultlmate  in 
misrepresentation  and  inaccuracy.  The 
editors  of  the  Post  should  be  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  themselves.  The  title  or 
heading  "Slippery  Wetbacks"  is  indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  Post  editors 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  bra- 
cero  program.  Mexican  farm  laborers. 
Imported  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  78,  are  in  this  country,  legally  and 
properly,  for  short  periods  of  time  to 
help  with  the  harvesting  of  our  crops, 
pursuant  to  Federal  law  and  a  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  They  can- 
not be  employed  if  there  is  a  domestic 
laborer  who  wants  a  Job. 

The  term  "wetbacks"  refers  to  illegal 
entrants  who  swim  the  Rio  Grande — 
when  there  is  any  water  in  it — ^to  get 
across  the  border.  Before  the  Public 
Law  78  program,  a  million  of  these  wet- 
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backs,  or  illegal  entrants,  came  to  this 
ooimtry  every  year.  Since  Public  Law  78, 
the  number  of  wetbacks  has  dro]n>ed  to  a 
few  thousand.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  situation  believes  the 
number  of  illegals  will  rise  sharply  again 
if  Public  Law  78  >s  not  extended. 

There  are  scores  of  newspapers  in  Cali- 
fornia with  editors  Just  as  humanitarian 
and  just  as  prolabor  as  those  who  write 
for  the  Washington  Post.  The  difference 
is  that  they  know  the  truth  about  the 
bracero  program  and  know  it  works  to 
the^benefit,  not  only  of  the  farmer,  but 
also  to  related  industry  and  domestic 
labor — such  as  canneries,  cannery  work- 
ers: packinghouses,  packinghouse  work-  < 
ers;  and  trucking  concerns  and  truck- 
drivers — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  housewife 
and  merchant.  If  the  bracero  program 
were  at>olished,  the  problems  of  school, 
welfare,  and  police  officials  would  be 
greatly  increased.  There  is  neither  time 
nor  space  here  to  elaborate  on  this  side 
effect,  but  any  such  pubUc  official  in 
bracero-using  regions  knows  very  well 
that  this  statement  is  completely  accu- 
rate. 

Excerpts  from  two  of  these  liberal,  pro- 
gressive, humanitarian,  f  rlendly-to-labor 
California  newspapers  follow.  They  are 
typical  of  many  more. 

I  From  the  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press,  June  3, 1963] 
UNCCBTAnr  FUTUBX  roa  Acriculturx 
Congress  worlu  In  mysterious  ways.  For 
many  years  now.  Congress  has  authorized 
crop  support  payment  to  farmers,  most  of 
whom  are  concentrated  in  the  South  and 
Midwest,  to  assure  them  a  profit.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out  only  at  great 
expense  to  the  Nation.  Tet,  this  same  Con- 
gress turns  around  and  In  one  swoop  pulls 
the  rug  out  from  under  California  farmers, 
who  receive  no  subsidies  or  other  assistance, 
by  ordering  the  bracero  program  out  of  ex- 
istence at  the  end  of  this  year.  It  has  been 
opposed  by  moralists  who  view  the  program 
as  some  sort  of  slave  system;  how,  then,  do 
they  explain  the  fact  that  Mexican  nationals 
fight  for  the  prlvUege  of  crossing  Into  the 
United  SUtes  to  wotk.  under  the  program? 

[From  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  June  5,  1963] 

Curb  on  BsAcno  Labob  Woulo  Hn  Fabmibs 

Habd 

In  effect,  the  House  as  much  as  said  It 
cares  not  whether  the  California  farmer  gets 
help  in  the  quantity  he  needs  to  harvest  his 
crops.  AU  those  vitaUy  concerned  only  can 
hope  Congress  will  reconsider,  that  it  more 
patiently  wlU  hear  the  valid  testimony  which 
so  strongly  argues  the  case  for  the  use  of 
bracero^.  Meantime,  this  is  the  dilemma  la 
which  California  finds  itself. 

Fact  No.  1:  Without  braceroe,  California 
is  short  by  60,000  laborers  in  the  number 
needed  to  harvest  Its  crops.  This  becomes 
especially  significant  when  It  Is  considered 
this  lack  of  labor  seriously  endangers  a  $3.25- 
blUion-a-year  Industry,  and  the  $14  billion 
agriculture  contributes  to  the  total  State 
economy  through  allied  services  and  in- 
dustries. 

Pact  No.  2:  American  farm  laborers  wlU 
not  hire  out  for  stoop  labor.  How  many 
farmers  have  complained  they  just  could  not 
recruit  domestic  help  for  this  kind  of  labor, 
however  much  they  offered? 

Fact  N($.  3:  The  agitation  by  organlaed 
labor  opposing  the  bracero  program  is  built 
upon  myths  and  quarter  truths.  The  bracero 
does  not  take  labor  away  from  the  domestic 
workers;  he  merely  fills  a  Job  nobody  else 
win  do. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  THE  UJS.  COAST  GUARD 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAIUJARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTiT.TARD.  tSx.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  5  years,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  Board  of  Visitor  to  the 
UB.  Coast  Guard  Academy.  'On  the 
.  Board's  visit  to  the  Academy  this  year.  I 
was  honored  by  being  elected  chairman 
of  the  1963  Board  of  Visitors. 

As  chairman,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  enclosed 
Reiwrt  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
UB.  Coast  Guard  Academy.  New  Lcmdon, 
Conn.,  on  April  26, 1963. 
Report  or  trx  Board  or  Vzsitobs  to  the 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acadxmt,  New  Ijomdon. 

Count. ,  Aran.  26,  1963 
The  PBBsmBHT  or  thx  Sbnatx. 
The  Speaxxb  or  thx  Hoosx  or  Rbpbbsbnta- 

TIVXS. 

Oentlkmen:  Pursuant  to  section  104  of 
tiUe  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  Um  fol- 
lowing Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  designated  to  con- 
stitute the  1963  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJ3. 
Coast  Guard  Academy. 

By  the  President  of  the  Senate:  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodo,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 
By  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commeroe: 
Senator  Warbxm  G.  Magnitson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington  (ex  officio) :  Senator  E.  L.  Babt- 
LXTT,  Democrat,  of  Alaska;  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  Republlam.  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House :  BepresenU- 
tive  WnxiAM  L.  St.  Onsb,  Etenocrat,  of  Con- 
necticut; Representative  Patbick  Mimob 
Martin,  Republican,  of  California. 

By  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee:  Repreeentatlve  HiaaBBT  C. 
BoMNKB,  D^nocrat,  of  North  Candlna  (ex 
cAcio);  Representative  Edwabo  A.  Oabmatb. 
Democrat,  of  Maryland;  R^>resentativ«  Al- 
ton Lknnon,  Democrat,  of  North  Candlna, 
and  Repi«sentatlve  WnxiAic  B.  M*n,i.T>Bn. 
RepubUcan,  of  California. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Visitors  was  held 
at  the  Academy  on  April  26,  1903.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Board  were  preaent: 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut; 
Senator  B.  L.  Babtixtt,  of  Alaska;  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania;  Representa- 
tive WnxiAM  L.  St.  Ongx,  of  Connecticut; 
Represenatlve  Patrick  Mnroa  Mabtot,  of 
California;  and  Representative  WnxiAM  8. 
M*TT.T-T>»Ti^  of  California  (chairman) . 

The  following  ofllcials  of  the  Coast  Guard 
were  also  present:  F^om  headquarters:  Vice 
Adm.  Donald  McG.  Morrison,  Acting  Com- 
mandant; Capt.  Mark  A.  Whalen.  liaison  of- 
ficer: Comdr.  Robert  D.  Jc^nson.  aide  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  Oomdr. 
John  D.  McCann,  administrative  aide  to  the 
Commandant;  from  the  Academy :  Rear  Adm. 
Willard  J.  Smith.  Superintendent;  Capt. 
Frank  V.  Helmer.  Assistant  Superintendent: 
Capt.  Chester  I.  Steele,  commandant  of 
cadeU;  Capt.  Stanley  L.  Smith,  dean  of  aca- 
demlcs;  Capt.  Thorbum  8.  McOowan,  USPH8, 
f  nifFT  medical  oOoer;  Comdr.  James  W. 
Moreaxi,  chief,  plant  and  personnel  division; 
Comdr.  Otto  B.  Graham,  chief,  att^letles  ac- 
tivities division:  Oom^.^jai^  If.  Ward, 
comptroller;  Mr.  Paul  H.  Johnson,  Ubrarlan, 
and  other  members  of  the  Academy  staff. 
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3.  Changes  In  the  curriculum  are  made 
from  time  to  time  with  the  approval  of  the 
Academy  advisory  committee  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Academy 
insists  on  physical  education  and  an  inten- 
sive sports  program  as  one  of  the  major 
means  of  Implementing  (l)  above.  Physical 
education  classes  are  required  in  all  4  years. 

8.  During  the  past  academic  year,  it  was 
reported  ^t  Coast  Guard  cadets  had  at- 
tended and'  participated  in  various  college 
student  conferences  In  the  United  States, 
among  them  being  the  14th  Student  Confer- 
ence  at  West  Point;  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  SCONA 
vni  Conference  at  College  Station,  Tex.; 
the  Prlncipia  College  Conference  at  Bsah, 
m.;  the  Air  Force  Academy  Assembly  In  Colo- 
rado and  the  Naval  Academy's  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conference  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

4.  Members  of  the  Board  noted  that  217 
cadets  were  named  to  the  academic  honors 
list  after  the  completion  of  the  fall  term 
1962-63.  Of  this  number,  23  cadets  were 
named  for  high  honors  awards.  This  latter 
distinction  requires  a  semester  average  of 
not  less  than  90.00. 

5.  The  Superintendent  reported  that  the 
Academy  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
distinguished  educators,  professional  and 
businessmen,  had  concluded  Its  68th  meet- 
ing at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  during  the 
period  April  1-3,  1963.  This  committee  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  matters  pertaining  to 
the  curriculiun  and  the  faculty.  Detailed 
visits  made  by  Individual  members  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  various  academic 
departments  and  divisions  of  the  Academy 
insures  the  continuing  review  of  the  Acad- 
emy academic  program  and  thereby  assists 
the  Superintendent  in  his  efforts  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  necessary  for  educating 
and  training  cadets  for  lifetime  careers  as 
officers. in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

AOMlmSTXATIVX   DIVISION 

1.  In  discussing  the  cadet  administrative 
division.  Board  members  commented  favor- 
ably on  the  efforts  made  by  the  Commandant 
of  cadets  and  his  staff  of  company  officers 
to  develop  in  cadets  qualities  of  leadership 
and  character  essential  for  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  company  officer  has  ccHnmand 
responsibility  to  the  company  to  which 
assigned.  Including  training,  administration, 
discipline,  morale,  health  and  welfare.  In 
order  to  develop  leadership  qualities  and 
capabilities  in  the  senior  cadets,  the  com- 
pany officer  supervises  the  operation  of  the 
cadet  company  through  the  cadet  chain  of 
command. 

2.  Cadets  attend  divine  services  of  their 
own  choosing  each  week  either  at  the  Acad- 
emy chapel  or  at  a  local  chxurch.  Prominent 
reUglous  leaders  are  often  invited  to  be 
present  as  guest  speakers.  A  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  are  asrigned  to  the 
Academy  staff  by  the  US.  Navy.  A  local 
rabbi,  a  representative  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  U  available  for  special  religious  min- 
istry to  Jewish  personnel. 

ATKI,XTtC  ACT1V1TUC8  DIVISION 

1.  The  Superintendent  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  that  the  philosophy  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  in  relation  to  athlet- 
ics, recognises  the  values  of  physical  activity, 
teamplay,  and  competitive  sportsmanship, 
as  essential  elements  of  a  cadet's  education. 
Every  cadet  is  required  to  participate  in 
either  a  varsity  or  an  intercompany  sport  in 
two  out  of  the  three  seasons  during  the 
sports  year.  Physical  education  is  compul- 
sory for  all  cadets  during  the  4-year  course 
of  study.  Sports  activities  at  the  Academy 
have  been  limited  somewhat  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  facilities.  However, 
the  projected  fleldhouse  and  renovation  of 
the  present  gymnasium  will  serve  to  remedy 
this  situation.  A  noteworthy  Item  men- 
tioned was  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
cadet  corps  competes  in  some  form  of  varsity 


at  Junior  varsity  athletics  during  each  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  athletic  coaches  are  faculty 
members  of  academic  departments  and  coach 
part  time  on  a  collateral  duty  basis.  The 
objectives  of  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram are  to  develop  and  mair^tAtTi  a  high 
degree  of  physical  fitness,  to  develop  imder- 
standlng,  appreciation,  and  skills  in  a  wide 
variety  of  sports  activities  to  develop  leader- 
ship through  athletic  competition,  and  to 
create  a  desire  to  enjoy  and  participate  in  ex- 
ercise and  sports  throughout  an  officer's 
career. 
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1.  The  instruction  cadets  receive  in  pro- 
fessional subjects  during  the  academic  year 
is  supplemented  by  sximmer  programs  of 
practical  application  and  professional  train- 
ing. These  summer  training  programs  afford 
cadets  opportunities  to  apply  the  principles 
that  they  have  learned  in  class  and  to  de- 
velop the  basic  seagoing  proficiency,  service 
competence,  and  leadership  ability  needed  to 
enable  them  to  perform  effectively  at  the 
Junior  officer  level.  A  large  part  of  this 
practical  training  is  accomplished  afloat. 
For  this  purpose  the  cadet  practice  squadron 
formed  each  year  consists  of  the  1300-ton 
training  bark.  Eagle,  plus  two  modern  class 
A  Coast  Guard  cutters.  The  Eagle  is  manned 
and  operated  almost  entirely  by  Academy 
officers  and  cadets,  plus  a  small  xmit  of  en- 
listed men.  The  cutters  are  manned  by 
their  regular  operating  crews,  somewhat  re- 
duced in  slse,  supplemented  by  cadets  and  a 
few  officers  from  the  Academy. 

2.  The  Eagle  paid  a  visit  to  Waahlngton, 
D.C.  In  August  of  1962.  Members  of  the 
Board  who  attended  the  ceremonial  visit  by 
the  President  aboard  the  Eagle  remarked  that 
this  was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered. 
Furthermore,  this  demonstrated  the  Presi- 
dent's active  interest  in  the  overall  program 
of  instruction  and  leadership  training  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy. 

3.  While  the  long  summer  cruise  for  the 
first  and  third  classes  is  in  progress,  cadets 
of  the  new  fourth  class  undergo  an  Intensive 
6-weeks  period  of  military  orientation,  in- 
doctrination and  training  in  basic  seaman- 
ship, physical  education.  Coast  Guard  his- 
tory and  service  traditions.  Cadets  of  the 
second  class  parUcipate  in  this  program  as 
leaders  and  Instructors.  Additionally,  cadets 
of  the  second  class  undergo  shore  base  train- 
ing in  aviation  indoctrination,  combat  In- 
formation center  instruction  and  observe 
firsthand  the  operations  of  a  Coast  Guard 
district  office,  including  search  and  rescue, 
maritime  law  enforcement,  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, merchant  marine  inspection,  ocean  sta- 
tion patrol,  port  security,  and  military 
readiness. 

CADXT  riKAMCIAL   ADUIMISTaATION 

1.  Members  of  the  Board  noted  with  some 
alarm  that  the  estimated  balance  In  a  cadet's 
account  has  progressively  deteriorated  over 
the  past  several  years.  The  balance  avail- 
able to  a  cadex  upon  graduation  is  critical 
inasmuch  as  it  shoiUd  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  necessary  items  of  officers'  uni- 
forms and  equipment,  a  modest  wardrobe  of 
civilian  clothing,  and  living  expenses  diirlng  . 
the  30-day  graduation  leave.  Members  of 
the  Board  recalled  that  the  1962  Congres- 
sional Board  of  Visitors  recommended  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  inadequacy 
of  present  cadet/midshipmen  compensation 
be  remedied.  To  date,  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  this  reconunendatlon. 

PLAMT  AMD  PXaSONNKL  DIVBION 

1.  The  Board  of  Visitors  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  last  portion  of  the  project  to 
convert  the  garage  and  shop  areas  for  aca- 
demic use  was  completed  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term,  September  1962. 
Kltially  gratifying  was  the  progress  noted 
on  the  enlisted  men's  barracks  building 
scheduled  for  completion  In  Jxine  of  this 
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year.  Upon  transfer  of  enlisted  personnel  to 
this  new  facility,  the  present  Teaton  Hall 
will  undergo  alteraitlons  and  conversion  from 
a  barracks  building  to  spaces  for  professional 
studies.  As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
major  Improvements  scheduled  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  Include  alterations  to  the  present 
infirmary  building  and  construction  of  a 
field  house. 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  properly  the  phys- 
ical plant  and  to  operate  efficiently  the  vari- 
ous messes,  laboratories,  shops  and  equip- 
ment at  the  Academy,  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  maintains  a  personnel  allowance 
of  303  enlisted  men.  Assisting  this  military 
force  is  a  group  of  57  classified  and  41  wage 
board  civil  service  employees. 

MXDICAL   DIVISION 

1.  Members  of  the  Board  were  Informed 
that  the  infirmary  is  administered  by  the 
senior  medical  officer  assigned  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
This  officer  has  additional  duty  as  senior 
medical  officer  for  the  UJS.  Coast  Guard 
Training  Station.  Groton,  Conn. 

2.  The  primary  mission  of  the  Infirmary 
Is  the  care  of  cadets  and  the  supporting 
Academy  staff,  and  in  addition  the  necessary 
medical  care  for  the  1,400  active  duty  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  training  station  and 
Coast  Guard  Institute  at  Groton  is  pro- 
vided. Members  of  the  Board  expressed  sat- 
isfaction with  the  operation  of  the  medical 

'  division.  It  was  the  consensus  that  when  the 
facilities  of  the  infirmary  are  renovated  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate professional  staff  in  terms  of  nxunber 
and.  professional  competence. 

OONCLXrSION 

1.  Following  the  presentation  of  the  Super- 
intendent's report  to  the  Congressional 
Board,  a  general  discussion  period  ensued. 
Various  members  of  the  Superintendent's 
staff  responded  to  questions  from  members 
of  the  Board.  All  Coast  Guard  participants 
were  then  excused  and  the  Board  of  Visitors 
met  in  executive  session.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  executive  session  of  the  1963  Board  of 
Visitors,  various  cadets  met  with  members 
of  the  Board  in  an  informal  manner.  Fol- 
lowing this  meeting  with  cadets,  the  1963 
Congressional  Board  of  Visitors  were  hon- 
ored by  a  military  review  of  the  cadet  corps. 

2.  The  Board  of  Visitors  wishes  to  make 
public  Its  appreciation  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, Rear  Adm.  Wlllard  J.  Smith,  and  all 
members  of  his  staff,  foi'  the  efforts  made 
to  maintain  the  high  standards  required 
in  all  phases  of  the  Coast  Giiard  Academy's 
program.  Additionally,  members  of  the 
Board  extend  their  thanks  to  Vice  Adm. 
Donald  McG.  Morrison,  Acting  Commandant. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  Capt.  Mark  A.  Whalen. 
liaison  officer,  for  the  assistance  rendered. 
The  chairman  and  members  would  like  to 
remark  that  the  highlight  of  the  entire 
visit  was  the  opportunity  to  talk  directly 
with  cadets  and  to  see  firsthand  the  dedi- 
cated enthusiasm  of  these  outstanding  young 
Americans  toward  their  chosen  profession. 

Wm.  S.  Mahxiard, 
Chairman,  Representative  from  California. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Senator  from  Connecticut. 
E.  L.  Baxtlxtt, 

Senator  from  Alaska. 
Hugh  Scorr. 

Senator  frotn  Pennsylvania. 
William  L.  St.  Onok, 
Representative  from  Connecticut. 
FAiaiCK  Minox  Masttn, 
Representative  from  California. 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  insert  into  the  Rkcoko  a  tele- 
gram sent  by  the  majror  of  the  great  city 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Wagner  to  the  Honorable  Luis  Mufioz 
Marin.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  on  the 
occasion  of  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
C(»nmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  do  this 
inasmuch  as  a  substantial  portion  of  my 
constituency  consists  of  those  who  were 
former  residents  of  Puerto  Rico.  As 
Mayor  Wagner  says  in  his  message: 

The  social,  economic,  and  political  achieve- 
ments of  Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto  Ricans  are 
sources  of  pride  for  us  all. 

Text  of  telegram  follows: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  11th  anniversary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  I  extend  to  you  and 
to  Puerto  EUco  the  best  wishes  of  the  8  mil- 
lion people  of  New  York  City.  So  closely 
linked  together  are  we  in  a  hundred  ways 
that  today  every  New  Yorker  feels  closely 
related  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  your  inhabitants 
in  turn  consider  New  York  their  second 
home. 

New  Yorkers  have  observed  with  pridefxU 
wonder  the  dynamic  poUtical  status  achieved 
by  Puerto  Rico  11  years  ago.  There  has  been 
an  expanding  recognition  of  this  unique 
status  not  only  in  Washington  but  through- 
out the  world. 

Similarly  dynamic  has  been  the  increas- 
ing economic  Interdependence  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  mainland. 

The  social,  economic,  and  political  achieve- 
ments of  Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto  Ricans  are 
sources  of  pride  for  lis  all  and  of  congratu- 
lations to  aU  of  you. 
Sincerely. 

ROBZBT  p.  Wagnex, 
Mayor.  City  of  New  York. 


ELEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  COM- 
MONWEALTH OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


the  fantastic  surge  in  sugar  prices  at 
every  level  of  distribution. 

Retail  prices  of  sugar  have  been  slow 
in  following  the  wholesale  price  down- 
ward. Just  as  the  wholesale  price  has 
been  slow  in  following  down  the  reduc- 
tions in  raw  sugar  quotations.  How- 
ever, in  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  on  the  upsurge,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail price  increases  had  also  lagged  be- 
hind the  sensational  increases  in  raw 
sugar  prices — ^which  almost  doubled  be- 
tween April  1  and  May  23. 

Some  refiners.  I  understand,  are  buy- 
ing some  raw  sugar  on  long-term  pur- 
chase commitments  at  prices  above  the 
level  at  which  they  are  selling  refined 
sugar.  The  entire  industry  was  turned 
upside  down  by  the  price  spiral,  and 
the  consumer  has  suffered  accordingly. 

Now  that  the  sugar  situation  is  grad- 
ually returning  to  normal,  housewives 
should  look  for  further  t:uts  in  retail 
prices,  and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see 
some  of  the  stores  once  again  featuring 
sugar  as  a  sales  leader.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  intends  to  follow  through  with 
our  study  of  the  factors,  including  tre- 
mendous speculative  activity  and  a  great 
deal  of  hoarding,  which  contributed  to 
the  spiral  this  spring.  We  have  to  know 
the  history  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  in  order  to  prevent  similar  oc- 
currences in  the  future. 


PRICE  OF  RAW  SUGAR  PALLS  TO  7 
CENTS  A  POUND 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
published  import  price  of  raw  sugar, 
duty  paid,  at  New  York,  fell  yesterday  a 
half  cent  a  pound  to  7  cents.  This  is  good 
news  for  American  housewives  and  con- 
sumers. It  is  a  figure  only  thirty-seven 
hundredths  of  a  cent  higher  than  the 
price  last  January  and  within  the  range 
of  the  so-called  normal  price  of  raw 
sugar.  Futures  prices  were  also  down  the 
maximum  from  the  day  before,  and  on 
the  world  contract,  some  futures  sales 
were  being  made  at  less  than  6  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
reached  13.2  cents  a  pound  on  May  23 
when  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  assigned  by 
committee  chairman.  Wright  Patman,  to 
look  into  the  price  spiral  in  sugar.  Our 
inquiry  is  still  in  progress,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  piece  together  the  facts  behind 


ALLIED  SHIPS  TO  CUBA  NOW 
OUTNUMBER  REDS' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  traffic  in  allied  ships  which  con- 
tinue to  call  in  Cuba  now  outnumbers 
the  ships  Russia  itself  is  sending  to  the 
island. 

This  shocking  new  evidence  means 
that  our  allies  are  now  carrying  more 
than  half  of  Russia's  svtpply  burden  to 
Communist  Castro. 

It  is  clear  U.S.  efforts  to  discourage 
allied  shipping  to  Cuba  have  not  been 
successful. 

In  a  news  conference  earlier  this 
month.  State  Department  spokesmen  re- 
marked that  "regarding  the  degree  of 
cooperation  we  are  receiving,  we  are  in 
general  satisfied."  Well,  information  I 
have  obtained  from  the  Navy  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  shows  no  rec- 
ord to  be  satisfied  with. 

For  example,  during  the  month  of  May 
44  allied  ships  went  to  Cuba  as  compared 
to  38  Russian  ships.  Tentative  figures 
for  June  show  39  allied  ships,  as  com- 
pared to  31  Russian  ships,  and  July  fig- 
ures which  are  incomplete  as  yet,  show 
16  free  world  ships  as  compared  to  14 
Russism  vessels. 

Not  only  does  continued  allied  ship- 
ping to  Cuba  aid  the  Castro  economy, 
but  allows  the  Soviets  to  divert  aihips 
normally  employed  in  Cuban  supply  runs 
to  use  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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reascm  for  our  allies  to 

ihipping.    Tlie  American 

stoiK>e<l.    I  have  Intro- 

H.R.  7987,  which  would 
to  any  nation  which  al- 
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cut  this  shipping  off. 


ALUAN'  :e  for  progress 

Mr.  OONZA  JEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cat  sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  U  \  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  toydude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requesi  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  n  >  objection. 

Mr.  OONZA  jEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
short  time  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
been  in  existence,  over  140,000  homes, 
8.200  dassnxm  s,  1,500  water  systems  and 
weDs,  and  900  lospitals  and  health  cen- 
tos have  beeii  constructed.  Although 
this  represent!  only  the  beginning,  the 
Alliance  for  Irogress  should  feel  very 
moud  of  its  SU4  cess.  Its  initial  emphasis 
on  the  devel>pment  of  institutional 
structures  foi  self-sustaining  growth 
are  evident  by  hese  visible  signs  of  prog- 
ress; 140,000  tomes  means  that  700.000 
people  were  sc  ttled  in  their  own  dwell- 
ings these  flrsi   2  years. 

Over  and  ab  »ve  that,  this  program  has 
been  the  first  development  of  a  major 
and  signiUcan  nature  in  30  years  that 
our  country  hi  s  made  to  assert  its  nat- 
ural leadershi  >  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
qdiere.  At  his  crucial  Juncture  in 
which  we  will  soon  be  debating  the  fu- 
ture, developat  ent  from  oiur  standpoint 
of  the  Allianc  ;  for  Progress,  I  feel  it  is 
incumbent  up  »n  us  to  realize  some  of 
the  definite  s  rides  and  successes  that 
have  been  nude  under  the  leadership 
and  the  efforti  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, under  iti  distinguished  Ambassa- 
dor, Teodoro  1  loscoso. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  am  including  in  my  re- 
marks a  very  d  -amatic  and  eloquent  arti- 
cle which  appeared  recently  in  a  local 
newspaper.    I    reads  as  foUows: 
8BLr-Ai9  P>oca  kics   UacsD   on  thk   Latins 
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One  reason  for  the  slow  start  Is  that  Alli- 
ance ofBclals  never  have  been  able  to  agree 
on  how  best  to  channel  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  Into  the  villages  and  city  slums. 
Some  have  streased  long-term  economic  proj- 
ects, such  as  dams,  highways,  and  factories, 
whose  benefits  gradiially  woxild  seep  down  to 
the  peasants  and  workers.  Others  have  em- 
phasised social  projects — hospitals,  schools, 
water  systems^that  would  have  a  direct 
Impact  on  the  people. 

At  first,  the  accent  was  on  economic  aid, 
but  in  the  past  several  months,  greater 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  social 
aspects  of  the  program.  Since  the  Alliance 
was  inaugurated,  committed  funds  intended 
at  least  partly  for  social  piirposes  have  to- 
taled 91.2  billion,  slightly  more  than  half  of 
all  UJ3.  aid  granted  to  Latin  America. 

The  Alliance  so  far  has  produced  140,000 
houses,  8,200  classrooms,  4  million  textbooks, 
160,000  agricultural  credit  loans,  1,500  com- 
munity water  systems,  and  000  medical  cen- 
ters. Food  for  Peace  has  fed  about  15  mil- 
lion people. 

These  figures  represent  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  Latin  America's  social  needs,  but  they 
nevertheless  constitute  a  substantial  accom- 
plishment considering  that  the  program 
started  from  scratch  only  3  years  ago. 

Bven  so,  quite  a  few  Latins  fall  to  Identify 
niany  of  these  projects  with  the  Alliance, 
nor  do  some  particularly  appreciate  such 
projects.  They  feel.  Incredibly  enough,  that 
if  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  got  along 
without  modernization,  so  can  they.  And  in 
any  event,  even  factory  bosses  and  feudal 
landlords  who  have  exploited  them  have 
often  grudgingly  granted  them,  paternalistic 
benefits,  if  only  to  ease  troubled  consciences. 

The  answer  to  such  grassroots  indifference 
now  is  being  soiight  to  an  Increasing  extent 
in  a  previoiisly  minor  aspect  of  the  Alli- 
ance— community  development,  the  sj%- 
tematic  participation  by  the  people  in  the 
national  development  process. 

Only  If  the  people  themselves  are  taught 
to  organize  development  programs,  and  to 
implement  them,  experts  are  convinced,  will 
the  Alliance  have  real  meaning  to  them.  A 
ccnnmunlty  that  is  suddenly  presented  with 
a  school  on  a  silver  platter  is  strangely 
prone  to  criticize  the  location,  the  size  of  the 
classrooms  or  the  teaching  system.  But  a 
community  that  itself  decides  it  needs  a 
school,  and  bwllds  it,  never  fails  to  cherish 
its  creation.     I 

Eqvially  Important,  community  action  is 
the  first  step  toward  a  practical  understand- 
ing of  democracy,  requiring  individuals  to 
think  for  themselves. 

Some  Peace  Corps  leaders  say  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  which 
doles  out  most  of  the  U.S.  aid  funds,  is 
neglecting  community  development  in  favor 
of  grandiose  development  projects  of  less  im- 
pact. And  within  AID  itself,  experts  are 
divided  on  the  role  the  agency  should  play 
In  this  field. 

But  for  aU  these  differences,  U.S.  officials 
dealing  with  the  Alliance  appear  to  agree 
xmanlmously  on  the  necessity  of  expanding 
comnmnity  development  programs. 

In  view  of  the  Peace  Corps'  Intrinsically 
grassroots  fimction,  it  has  probably  had 
greater  impact  on  Latin  Americans — in  the 
areas  where  It  is  operating — than  any  other 
agency.  More  than  1,700  volunteers  are  help- 
ing Impoverished  Latins  to  identify  and  meet 
their  needs,  which  may  include  athletic 
fields,  rural  clinics,  aqueducts,  wells,  bridges, 
schools,  cooperatives,  and  libraries. 

Though  AID  tends  to  think  less  in  terms 
of  intimate  impact  assistance  than  in  terms 
of  long-range  development,  it,  too,  is  gear- 
ing its  operations  closer  to  the  community 
level,  often  against  the  advice  of  economic 
and  technical  experts. 


Perhaps  its  most  successful  experiment  has 
been  a  mobile  medical  unit  program  in 
Central  America.  Sixty  hospital-Jeeps  each 
with  a  doctor  and  nurse,  make  the  rounds  of 
about  aOO  villages  in  6  countries.  While 
patients  wait  for  treatment,  a  public  health 
oflldal  of  the  recipient  government  explains 
what  the  Alliance  means. 

Peasants  who  never  before  paid  for  mecU- 
cal  services  are  charged  a  nominal  fee,  which 
is  contributed  to  a  village  fund  to  be  used 
for  conununlty  development  purpoees. 

In  Venezuela,  AID  has  granted  $30  million 
for  sliun  clearance,  municipal  improvements, 
and  the  establishment  of  cooperatives — a 
sum  matched  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment. In  September  a  program  will  be  in- 
augxu^ted  in  Caracas  to  train  students  from 
other  Latin  American  countries  in  com- 
munity development  techniques. 

In  Colombia,  AID  is  helping  to  finance 
several  hoiislng  and  school  construction  proj- 
ects in  which  the  people  are  participating. 
In  hungry  northeast  Brazil,  a  U.8.  com- 
munity development  expert  plans  to  use 
American  siuplus  food  as  payment  for  work 
on  village  projects  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
community  action. 

AID,  moreover,  h(^)es  to  sign  a  contract 
with  Cornell  University  this  month  under 
which  Cornell  experts  will  try  to  convert 
2,400  Impoverished  villages  in  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Ecuador  into  prosperous  model  com- 
munities through  self-help  techniques.  The 
Agency  also  plans  to  back  community  devel- 
opment projects  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

ICany  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of 
community  development  can  be  traced  to 
private  voluntary  agencies  and  foundations 
which  are  contributing  an  estimated  $100 
million  a  year  to  community  health,  child 
feeding,  educational  and  other  projects. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  or- 
ganisations is  a  private  peace  corps  called 
Action,  which  today  maintains  about  80 
volunteers  in  Venezuela.  With  a  $230,000 
annual  budget,  the  organization  is  helping 
to  make  slum  areas  livable  with  water  pipes, 
bCMeball  fields  and  community  centers.  It  is 
establishing  factory  cooperatives  to  show 
what  free  enterprise  can  do. 

Although  financed  largely  by  many  ol  the 
largest  American  and  Latin  private  com- 
panies, including  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  and  Oulf  Oil  Corp.,  Accion  recently 
has  accepted  some  assistance  from  AID  as 
the  result  of  increasing  expenses.  The  or- 
ganization plans  to  expand  Its  activities  to 
Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  other 
Latin  nations  soon. 

With  community  projects  among  the  most 
successful  efforts  \indertaken  since  the  Al- 
liance was  bom,  many  observers  view  in- 
creased use  of  this  i^iproach  as  the  best 
possible  answer  to  Communist  activity  in 
the  slums  and  villages — and  the  surest  way 
to  spur  i>eaceful  revolution. 


THANKS  OP  THE  CONGRESS  TO 
ALABAMA  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  indebted  to  our  <x)lleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  RobkrtsI 
for  recently  arranging  respiratorial  tests 
for  Members  of  Congress.  We  are  also 
deeply  indebted  to  those  individuals  and 
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institutions  from  the  great  State  of  Ala- 
bama who  have  developed  these  tests 
and  made  these  available  to  us.  I.  for 
one,  was  particularly  gratified  that  at 
least  four  of  these  fine  citizens  gave  up 
their  vacations  In  order  to  make  this 
service  to  the  Members  of  Congress  pos- 
sible. Every  Member  knows  the  entire 
staff  worked  tirelessly  while  they  were 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  history  of  this 
matter  will  be  of  interest  to  the  House. 

Several  months  ago  in  December  1962 
during  the  national  Conference  on  Air 
Pollution,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Alabama  Tuberculosis  Association,  Mr. 
K.  W.  Grimley  and  the  director  of  this 
association,  Mrs.  Julia  Townsend.  con- 
tacted the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Roberts]  with  an  important  request  con- 
cerning the  recently  discovered  lung  dis- 
ease, emphysema. 

They  pointed  out  that  due  to  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  31  Alabama  county 
tubercidosls  associations,  the  Alabama 
Medical  Center,  and  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  an  examination  had  been 
developed  which  could  detect  the  first 
symptoms  of  emphysema  which  is  now 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  leading  causes 
of  death  and  disability. 

The  examination  was  made  possible  by 
a  device  developed  by  the  brilliant  young 
physician.  Dr.  Ben  Branscomb  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

This  device,  known  as  the  flow  volume 
loop  machine,  tests  the  ability  of  people 
to  exhale  or  expel  air  from  their  lungs. 
Emphysema  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
meaning  "elasticity." 

One's  lungs  work  like  a  blacksmith's 
bellows  and  this  disease  was  first  discov- 
ered among  horses  which  were  described 
as  "wlndbroken." 

So  it  was  that  man's  early  form  of 
transportation  became  first  seriously  af- 
fected by  this  disease. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  urbanization, 
this  disease  is  more  widespread  than  ever 
before  in  our  coimtry.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  over  100  million  of  our  people 
ar^  now  living  on  10  percent  of  the  land 
area.  The  trah^ormation  of  our  coun- 
try from  an  agricultural  nation  to  one 
of  urban  living  is  responsible,  it  is  be- 
lieved, for  this  situation. 

Persons  over  40  are  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  emphysema.  It  is  a  serious 
disease  for  people  who  have  any  illness 
affecting  the  lungs  and  is  fatal  in  a  great 
many  cases.  Its  effects  can  be  reduced 
with  modem  drugs  and  medical  tech- 
niques. 

It  now  costs  this  country  at  least  $60 
million  a  year  in  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

The  diligent  care  and  extreme  devo- 
tion to  duty  exercised  by  the  ofBcers 
and  directors,  the  nurses,  ofDce  person- 
nel and  technicians,  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  were  most  com- 
mendable, and  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
gress are  due  these  wonderful  people 
who  came  to  Washington  at  the  invita- 
tion and  suggestion  of  our  colleague  [Mr. 
Roberts]  chairman  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Safety  Subcommitee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 


I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  the  House  when  I  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  thanks  to  these  dedi- 
cated and  wonderful  people. 


MORE  ERRONEOUS  STATEMENTS 
ABOUT  THE  BRACERO  PROGRAM 

« 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  S];>eak:er,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  'Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
false  impression  concerning  the  bracero 
program  has  been  created  by  an  inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  8,  1963,  page  12197. 

I  believe  that  if  there  are  valid  argu- 
ments against  the  bracero  program,  re- 
sort to  false  and  misleading  statements 
should  not  be  necessary. 

A  Miss  Fay  Bennett,  an  assumed  name 
of  a  married  person  who  has  never  been 
to  California — ^hearings,  page  256 — ^and 
knows  nothing  firsthand  of  the  bra- 
cero program  in  California,  other  than 
what  she  reads  in  newspaper  clippings — 
hearings,  page  357 — ^is  quoted  in  the 
Record.  "Miss"  Bennett  is  an  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Farm  Labor— consisting  of  no 
farmers  or  farm  laborers — of  East  Nine- 
teenth Street,  New  York  City.  The  let- 
terhead of  this  organization  includes 
William  L.  Batt.  Jr. — our  ARA  Adminis- 
trator? if  so,  he  should  stick  to  ARA  or 
farm  labor  problems — mutually,  exclu- 
sively— Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  Nor- 
man Thomas  and  others  I  do  not  know. 

She  is  an  executive  director  for  at 
least  one  other  nonprofit  organization 
called    National    Sharecroppers    Fund. 

1  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  other 
participants  in  this  organization. 

She  cited  some  "statistics"  showing 
that  96.6  percent  of  Imperial  County. 
Calif.,  farm  wages  were  paid  by  farmers 
whose  annual  wage  pasrments  exceeded 
$5,000  to  prove  that  "most  braceros  are 
employed  on  large-scale  and  prosperous 
farms." 

In  my  section  of  California  we  have 
many  small  farmers  who  hire  more  than 

2  people  and  pay  more  than  $5,000  a 
year  in  farm  wages.  Her  figures  falsify 
the  true  situation. 

The  publisher  of  the  above  insertion 
wrote  "20  percent  of  the  larger  growers 
can  get  cheap  labor  at  perhaps  50  cents 
an  hour." 

I  challenge  the  publisher  to  produce 
any  evidence  of  a  single  bracero  who 
was  paid  50  cents  an  hour.  I  contend, 
wiUiout  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no 
bracero  was  paid  as  Uttle  as  50  cents  an 
hour  in  1962  or  1963 — not  even  in  Texas. 
The  suggestion  that  20  percent  of  the 
growers,  large  or  small,  pay  as  little  as 
50  cents  per  hour  is  nothing  less  than 
false. 

Bracero  labor  is  not  "cheap."  In  Cali- 
fornia, both  the  bracero  and  domestic 
farm  laborer  are  i>aid  at  least  $1  per  hour 


and  an  average  wage  of  approximately 
$1.40  per  hour.  Does  any  industry  pay 
better  for  the  work  done  or  the  skills 
required? 


GOLD  FLOW  PROBLEM 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clxvelaho] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  inserted  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial on  the  gold  fiow  problem  which 
was  broadcast  over  radio  station  WCNL 
of  Newport,  NJI.  Mr.  W.  Richard  Carl- 
son, owner  and  operator  of  the  station 
has  again  come  clearly  to  the  point  of 
a  current  situation  and  at  the  same  time 
demonstrated  the  value  of  forthright  ex- 
pression of  opinion  over  the  radio.  This 
time  his  editorial  concerns  my  own  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
remove  the  tax  on  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service  to  and  from  points  out- 
side the  United  States.  Once  again,  be- 
cause both  the  subject  matter  and  the 
question  of  broadcast  editorials  them- 
selves are  current  ones,  I  thought  my 
colleagues  would  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Carlson's  excellent  editorial  which  fol- 
lows: 

A  WCNL  EorroBZAi.,  Sxtndat,  Jolt  21,   1963 

Here  is  a  WCNL  editorial,  presented  as  a 
public  service  by  this  station. 

This  past  week.  Congressman  Jakxs  C. 
Cleveland  introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  remove  the  tax  on 
toll  telephone  service  and  telegraph  service 
to  or  from  points  outside  the  United  States. 
WCNL  endorses  this  legislation,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  record,  we  have  tu-ged  that  such 
legislation  be  adopted  in  correspondence  dat- 
ing back  several  months. 

Naturally,  we  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  legislation,  and  readily  admit  to  it.  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  supported  such 
legislation  for  the  very  reasons  which  Con- 
gressman Cleveland  advanced  in  his  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  the  House — because  it  Is  a  tax 
which  Is  legally  avoidable  and  which  Is  there- 
fore unenforclble,  and  penalizes  only  those 
who  don't  use  their  Yankee  ingenuity  to 
avoid  it. 

Any  famUy  with  relatives  overseas,  for 
example,  who  wish  to  talk  by  phone  with 
those  relatives,  need  only.  (1)  write  them  a 
letter  and  tell  them  to  call  on  such-and-such 
a  date  and  time,  (2)  receive  the  caU  on  the 
appointed  date  and  time,  and  (3)  then  send 
their  check  overseas  to  pay  for  the  call  on  the 
other  side.  This  does  two  things,  both  of 
which  are  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  Government,  and  both  of  which  will 
be  avoided  with  the  elimination  of  the  tax. 
First,  when  we  pay  for  a  call  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean,  the  earnings  accrue — ^not  to 
our  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  sys- 
tem, but  to  the  foreign  company,  which  Is 
unfair  to  the  U£.  industry,  and  aeoond,  we 
further  add  to  the  flow  of  dollars  from  our 
coimtry,  something  which  Mr.  Kennorty 
wants  to  slow  down.  Thus,  It  seems  sound 
thi"fc<"g  on  the  part  of  our  Congress  to  act 
promptly  to  pass  this  amendment. 

The  precedent  for  the  amendment  alreMly 
exUta.    There   is  a  tranqiortatloa  tax  on 
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WE  LCOME  WORDS 

Mr.  8TAF1 ORD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 

unanimous  (onsent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Mat] 
maj  eztaid  ler  remarks  at  this  point 
and  Indude  i  ixtraneoua  matter. 

Tbe  BPHAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  th«  rtqoeit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

Tbere  was  oo  objection. 

Mrs.  MAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  11, 
IMS,  at  Uye  Oak.  Fla..  Edward  P.  ClifT. 
Vtecst  8ervic< .  UJB.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, madi  a  slgniflcant  speech  con- 
cerning the  t  idividual  woodland  owners 
of  Amcrtea.  This  speech  has  attracted 
moeh  attenti(  n  on  the  part  of  landown- 
ers, foresters,  and  other  interested  indi- 
-viduals  throu  rout  the  Nation. 

I  would  lik  i  to  submit  for  the  Recou 
a  very  c<HnpU  omtary  editorial  about  Mr. 
caiff  and  his  ranaiks  at  Live  Oak.  Fla., 
that  appeare<   in  the  Seattle  Post  Intel- 
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Coming  as  it  does  from  a  highly  placed 
Federal  oOelal  thto  may  be  considered  heresy 
In  some  quarter*.  However,  we  think  It's 
great. 


THE  WORLD  WE  MAKE  FOR 
YOUTH 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  BAat] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermontr    | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Association  held  its 
54th  annual  convention  on  June  25. 1963, 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  keynote 
address  was  delivered  by  Richard  W. 
Reuter.  Director  of  our  Nation's  food- 
for-peace  program. 

Mr.  Reuter,  in  his  remarks,  spoke  in 
very  human  terms  of  the  scope,  aims 
and  accomplishments  of  Public  Law  480 
and  the  food-for-peace  program  and  I 
would  like  to  sukonit  for  reprinting  in 
the  RccoRD  the  substance  of  his  speech. 
Tax  WosLS  Wx  Makx  roa  Toxtth 
(By  Richard  W.  Reuter) 

We  talk  sometimes  almost  glibly  of  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  people  being  hungry. 
One  of  the  World  Food  Congress  studies  sug- 
gests that  out  of  the  total,  some  16  nations 
are  well  fed.  some  419  million  or  15  percent 
of  the  world  population.  Twelve  nations 
have  inadequate  diets,  diets  which  are  abort 
of  animal  protein.  They  constitute  another 
19  percent  of  the  world  population.  Of  the 
total  61  nations,  almost  2  billion  people.  69 
percent  of  tbe  population  of  this  world,  are 
poorly  fed  or  bun|^. 

It  to  very  dUBcult  to  talk  of  food  surpluses 
when  thto  to  the  case.  There  to  actually  a 
danger — and  thto  was  recognized  so  well  in 
the  last  2  weeks — of  becoming  hypnotized 
by  the  mere  figures  and  forgetting  the  im- 
plications and  the  Impact  above  this  upon 
human  beings. 

At  the  conference  In  Quito,  Ecuador,  we 
did  make  an  attempt  to  develop  a  pattern  of 
cooperation  among  UJB.  oflldato  In  the  field 
to  see  If  we  couldn^'t  use  our  own  food  re- 
sources and  to  help  develop  thfiir  food  re- 
sources more  effectively  In  the  development 
process. 

One  of  the  disturbing  facts  that  was  star- 
ing us  in  the  face  as  we  met  in  Quito,  Ecua- 
dcv,  was  that  fact  that  only  500,000  people 
In  that  country  are  consumers.  Three  and 
one-half  million  people  never  really  take 
part  In  the  economy  of  the  country,  never 
really  go  to  the  marketplace. 

Is  not  thto  really  our  basic  problem,  then? 
How  do  we  bring  the  consumers,  the-  poten- 
tial consumen  of  the  wcn-ld,  into  the  market- 
place? 

I  recognize  as  I  say  thto  that  it  to  much 
easter  to  say  than  It  to  to  do.  But  we  are 
determined  that  we  shall  do  all  within  our 
power  to  see  that  more  people  are  brought 
into  the  consuming  part  of  our  population, 
for  tbdr  future  should  be  to  share  in  the 
bounties  we  are  able  to  produce. 

Another  example  that  perhaps  drives  it 
home  even  more  clearly  to  in  the  value  of 
food  consumed  per  person  per  day.  In 
India  it  to  a  bare  10  cents  a  day.  In  the 
United  Statee  it  to  $1.07  a  day.  Yet  food 
expenditures  account  for  some  three-fifths 
of  the  per  capita  income  of  IndU.  Better 
than  60  percent  of  the  wage  to  spent  on 
food,  and  yet  on  an  average  it  is  a  total  of 
10  cents  a  day. 


The  United  States  for  the  first  time  of  any 
nation  In  htotory  to  now  spending  less  than 
one-fifth  of  our  per  capita  income  on  food. 
Thto  last  fan  It  dropped  to  something  better 
than  19  cents  out  of  $1  as  tbe  cost  of  pro- 
viding food  and  living  better  than  any  peo- 
ple have  ever  Uved  before  In  the  world. 

As  thto  starts  to  impinge  xtfion  our  aware- 
ness I  think  It  to  very  understandable  that 
hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  we  don't  get  one 
or  two  letters  In  the  White  House  saying, 
"Why  don't  we  use  our  surpluses  to  feed  the 
hungry  in  the  world?"  Thto  Is  always  em- 
barrassing because  we  in  the  last  calendar 
year  moved  some  $2,200  million  wwth  of 
food,  and  X  would  think  that  the  move- 
ment of  that  much  commodity  would  not  be 
such  a  well  kept  secret. 

I  haven't  planned  to  talk  too  much  about^ 
the  food-for-peace  program  today  and  yet 
as  I  was  with  many  of  you  yesterday  I  rec- 
ognized how  many  even  of  the  professionals 
in  thto  room  are  not  really  famlltor  with 
much  of  the  detail,  and  I  think  It  to  one  of 
the  exciting  success  stories  of  America,  our 
use  of  food  and  our  food  producing  capacity 
to  meet  hxunan  needs  around  the  world. 

The  food-for-peace  program  to  an  effort  to 
use  our  food  resources  as  an  "asset  rather 
than  as  a  liabUlty.  When  I  talked  to  the 
International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers In  Dublin  who  spent  most  of  their 
time  trying  to  find  out  how  we  can  limit  our 
production  worldwide.  I  emphasized  that 
the  kind  of  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the 
United  States  to  to  make  a  hero  out  of  the 
farmer  inatead  of  a  villain  for  hto  ability  to  o 
produce  food.  And  we  can  do  that  only  as 
we  develop  the  institutions  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  getting  that  food  to  people,  peo- 
ple who  need  the  food,  people  who  now  are 
learning  to  want  that  food,  and  develop  the 
economies  of  people  to  the  point  In  which 
they  can  purchase  that  food  and  so  expand 
the  whole  circle  of  normal  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world.  I  am  oon- 
vlnced  that  we  are  not  going  to  look  toward 
a  peaceful  world  until  that  day  does  come. 

We  are  using  ova  food  to  attempt  to 
achieve  America's  foreign  policy  goato.  and 
I  say  that  without  the  least  bit  of  reluc- 
tance, because  our  whole  postwar  history 
through  each  admintotratlon  has  empha- 
sized that  America's  foreign  policy  goal  lies 
in  the  strengthening  of  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  It  to  a  building  up  of  their  in- 
dependence and  the  strength  and  the  ability 
of  tbe  Individuals  in  those  countries  to  live 
a  better  life.  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  a 
country  that  has  that  as  its  foreign  policy 
goal,  becaxise  It  to  in  our  interest  to  have  a 
stability  and  a  growth  in  the  world  today, 
and  the  food  that  we  have  In  abundance 
here  and  can  help  others  to  produce  In 
abundance  can  really  be  a  keystone  in  the 
development  of  that  Improved  living  for 
people  everywhere. 

Since  1954  when  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  480,  which  is  tbe  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  with  the 
enabling  legtolation  for  the  food-for-peace 
program,  the  United  States  has  shipped 
overseas  each  day,  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays  Included  In  the  more  than  8  years 
the  equivalent  of  three  10,000-ton  shiploads 
of  food.  I  think  it  would  be  also  interesting 
when  you  are  doing  your  dreaming  some 
day  driving  along  to  think  for  a  moment 
what  would  happen  to  our  economy  if  some 
week  those  three  ships  didn't  leave  each  day 
carrying  the  bounty  of  oiu-  farms. 

Under  the  donation  phases  of  the  program 
alone  we  are  providing  some  form  of  sup- 
plementary ration  to  more  than  100  million 
people  every  day  In  the  year.  About  76  per- 
cent of  these  are  children,  for  we  have  found 
that  as  we  move  from  the  European  phase 
of  oiu*  operation  in  which  we  were  primarily 
concerned  with  relief  Into  the  developing 
countries.  It  was  not  adequate  to  provide 
Just  relief;  It  was  Important  to  use  our  food 
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in  the  kind  of  an  organized  program  that 
strengthened  the  people  who  were  tbe  re- 
cipients to  the  point  they  no  longer  needed 
food  assistance,  or  otherwise  you  had  the 
danger  of  tending  to  pauperize,  to  destroy 
the  initiative  for  production  In  the  country 
itself.  We  found  that  one  of  the  key  ways, 
of  course.  Is  as  we  are  doing  In  the  United 
States  with  the  same  food,  and  thto  food  to 
first  made  available  tar  our  own  uses,  we 
found  that  one  of  the  key  ways  was  the 
distribution  through  schools — pre-school 
children  whenever  you  can  reach  them — but 
espectolly  as  you  can  develop  a  partnership 
with  host  countries  In  the  development  of  a 
daily  ration  In  the  schooto.  You  find,  and 
some  of  you  may  have  heard  me  say  this, 
that  many  a  father  will  send  a  child  to 
school  in  order  to  get  the  ration  even  if  he 
has  to  take  an  education  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  reaching  today  one  out  of  four 
children  of  school  age  in  Latin  America. 
Many  people  say,  "Why  doesn't  the  Alltonce 
for  Progress  reach  more  pe<^le?  Why  doesn't 
It  get  through  to  human  beings?"  I  Just 
wish  we  would  all  stop  for  a  moment  and 
recognize  that  our  use  of  food  is  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  thto  is  a  part  of  it,  and  we  are 
reaching  every  community  in  many  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  with  some  form 
of  food  as  we  strengthen  their  educational 
system. 

I  wish  you  could  have  stood  with  me  at 
a  graduation — I  think  it  was  about  the  fifth 
grade — in  one  of  the  little  schooto  and  have 
seen  the  difference  between  those  children 
who  were  leaving  that  day.  having  had  a 
dsily  ration  supplement,  having  gotten  mUk, 
having  gotten  a  bun  and  lately  many  of  them 
having  cheese,  having  had  an  education,  and 
seeing  the  brightness  of  those  eyes  and  the 
alertness  of  those  faces;  and  then  have 
looked  to  the  parents  who  were  there,  seeing 
tbe  difference. 

We  are  making  a  major  contribution  to 
the  new  generation  and  we  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  problems  in  countries  for  them; 
it  is  only  going  to  be  solved  when  these 
people  come  and  start  to  have  the  strength 
and  the  ability  and  the  Interest  and  the 
desire  to  solve  them  for  themselves,  and  It  to 
going  to  start  with  thto  kind  of  a  strength- 
ening of  the  young  people  in  countries — ^I 
think  there  are  about  50  of  them  now  shar- 
ing in  some  form  of  a  school  lunch,  a  na- 
tional school  lunch  effort. 

We  have  even  gone  so  far  in  Sierra  Leone 
at  the  present  time  as  to  dtotrlbute  food  In 
some  of  the  outljrlng  viltoges,  in  the  tribal 
..  areas,  and  getting  the  parenU  together  to 
help  in  the  dtotribution  of  food  to  children, 
'  not  who  are  In  school  but  the  school  age- 
children,  and  to  see  If  we  can  start  to  use 
the  ability  to  provide  the  food  as  an  Incen- 
tive  to   the   parento   to   build   the   simple 
thatched  shelter  which  to  all  they  need  for 
a  school,  and  set  up  a  school;   Instead  of 
waiting  until  they  have  the  school  to  feed 
the  children,  get  the  children  who  should 
be  in  the  school  and  see  If  you  can  develop 
an  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  community 
to  provide  the  facilities  themselves.    I  think 
this  to  the  kind  of  imaginative  use  of  food 
that  you  would  want  us  to  do  and  that  to 
going  to  really  go  a  long  way  toward  achiev- 
ing this  kind  of  a  strengthening  of  people. 
One  of  the  newer  uses  of  food  actually  has 
been  In  what  to  known  as  food-for-wages 
schemes.    We  are  reaching  now  some  6  mU- 
lion  people  with  programs  In  which  they  do 
a  community  program  and  in  return  receive 
some  form  of  food  as  the  wage  because,  as  In 
Algeria   where   you   had   8   years  of   bitter, 
violent  civU  strlfs  you  have  almost  half  of 
the  poputotlon  without  any  opportunity  at 
the  present  time  for  gainful  employment  and 
with  little  skill  If  tbe  opportunity  were  there. 
We  are  providing  food  as  wages  for  these 
people  who  have  Uved  for  8  years  by  the  gun 
to  live  now  with  the  shovel  and  tbe  hoe  and 
their  own  hands,  and  to  plant  trees  In  a 


major  reforestation  effort  In  that  country. 
If  we  are  successful  we  wlU  have  helped 
Algerto  make  the  transition  tram  destruction 
to  construction.  We  wlU  have  started  to 
rebuUd  the  concept  of  tbe  dignity  of  work. 
We  will  have  provided  some  skilled  training 
to  those  people.  And  the  cost  of  It?  The 
cost  of  it  has  been  the  kind  of  cooperation 
which  to  required  from  Algerian  and  Ameri- 
can, and  in  thto  case  also  French  leadership, 
and  American  so-called  surplus  food  which 
to  nuiking  it  possible  to  do  thto  kind  of  an 
activity. 

There  to  a  pattern  actually  that  the  Incas 
had  in  Latin  America  that  we  have  been  able 
to  capitalize  on  which  Is  known  as  the  mlt'a. 
The  mlt'a  to  a  form  of   community   work. 
Long  before  we  thought  of  community  de- 
velopment they  had  a  pattern  in  which  the 
Indians  of  the  area  provided  1  day  a  month 
for  work  on  a  community  project.    Thto  has 
somewhat  fallen  Into  dtouse;   it  has  faUen 
into  some  abuse.    We  are  trying  to  reestab- 
Itoh  this,  and  while  we  were  outside  of  Quito 
we  went  up  on  a  little  mountainside  and  here 
were  the  Indians  in  a  village  who  had  never 
had  a  cash  part  in  the  economy  In  the  past, 
here  were  Indtons  who  were  themselves,  on 
their  own  time,  building  a  road  along  the 
side  of  that  mountain  by  their  hands — when 
you  realize  what  we  could  do  with  one  bull- 
dozer— but  by  their  hands  carving  out  this 
little  road  so  that  they  could  get  into   a 
deposit  of  stone  and  sand  on  the  mo\intain- 
slde  and  sell  thto  for  road  construction  par- 
ticularly in  the  city  of  Quito.    For  the  first 
time  these  Indians  in  the  small  village  will 
start  to  have  a  cash  economy.    They  did  it, 
not  by  waiting  for  somebody  from  outside  to 
come  In  and  save  them,  they  did  it  because 
of  this  pattern  of  the  mlt'a,  encouraged  by 
food,  which  they  cant  give  their  time  with- 
out some  form  of  reward  for  thto  because 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.    But  with 
the  food  that  we  are  able  to  provide  they  are 
now  going  to  become — ^to  a  very  large  de- 
gree— self-sufficient  with  the  result  of  their 
own  hands. 

I  could  go  on  In  terms  of  the  kind  of 
imaginative  uses  that  we  are  trying  to  make 
as  we  reach  better  than  100  miUion  people 
every  day  with  some  form  of  food.  Thto  to 
the  donation  phase  of  the  program.  Most 
people  in  the  United  States  think  of  our 
use  of  food  under  food  for  peace  exclusive- 
ly as  a  giveaway,  as  a  donation.  ActuaUy 
this  accounts  for  28  percent  of  all  the  food 
that  is  shipped  out  of  the  United  States. 
Seventy-two  percent  to  under  a  form  of  satos 
pattern.  Much  of  thto  at  the  present  time, 
while  some  of  It  to  under  sale  for  long- 
term  dollar  credit,  a  Uttte  to  under  barter, 
but  much  of  It  to  sale  for  the  local  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  I  used  to  make 
speeches,  and  many  of  you  have  heard  them, 
and  some  of  you  pertu^M  have  given  them, 
about  we  are  kidding  ourselves  when  we 
say  thto  to  a  sale  program  because  really  it 
to  kind  of  phony  ciurency  that  you  get. 

We  will  save  thto  year  better  than  one- 
third  of  a  bUlion  dollars  in  dollars  on  our 
balance-of -payments  problem  by  paying  bllto 
around  the  world  with  local  currencies  that 
were  generated  by  the  sale  of  our  foods  In- 
stead of  by  tbe  sate  ot  our  dollars.  Bet- 
ter than  one-third  of  a  bUUon  dollars  that 
was  appropriated  by  the  Ck>ngre88  to  carry 
out  the  normal  processes  of  government 
around  the  world — I  am  not  talking  about 
aid  programs,  the  normal  processes  of  gov- 
ernment— one-third  of  a  bllUon  dollars  will 
go  back  In  the  VS.  Treasury  to  relmbiuse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  we 
will  actually  pay  tboee  blUs  using  tbe  food 
which  we  have  sold  to  generate  tbe  currency 
which  we  have  for  what  to  known  as  U.S.  uses. 
We  have  been  providing  about  882  to  8100 
million  a  year  under  these  sales  programs 
for  tbe  encouragsment  and  extension  of  prl- 
vats  enterprise  activities,  under  the  so-called 
Cooley  loans.  In  which  we  have  generated 


currencies  which.  In  turn,  are  loaned  to  UA 
firms  and  to  local  firms  in  trade  relation- 
ships with  U.S.  firms  In  order  to  try  to  en- 
courage and  expand  the  free  enterprise  basto 
of  our  world  trade. 

Almost  81  bUllon  will  be  provided  in  thto 
current  year  for  economic  develofHnent  loanK 
made  possible  by  moneys  that  have  been, 
raised  through  the  sale  of  our  foods  under 
thto  local  currency  pattern. 

The  whole  program  for  the  development  of 
the  dam  project  in  Paktotan,  which  to  as  ex- 
citing in  its  concept  as  was  TVA  when  we 
started  It  In  the  1930's,  thto  program  would 
not  have  been  possible  if  we  did  not  have  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  Palctotani  rupees  which 
we  had  gotten  by  selling  food  for  Pakistani 
rupees  to  provide  as  a  loan  to  Pakistan  to  pay 
the  costs  for  the  laborers,  for  the  sand,  for 
the  locally  procxirable  materlato  that  go  Into 
that  tremendous  program  and  the  Indus 
River  development  scheme  to  being  financed 
by  some  five  different  countries,  but  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  If  foreign  exchange 
had  had  to  be  provided  for  the  total  cost. 
We  Just  wouldn't  have  had  It.  And  we  are 
making  thto  possible  by  the  provision  of  our 
food  to  people  who  also  need  the  food. 

I  would  Just  suggest  that  In  many  ways 
it  to  even  more  useful  to  provide  your  local 
currencies  thto  way  becaiise  snne  90  percent 
of  the  expenses  of  the  people  in  Pakistan  who 
are  receiving  thto  money  now  as  wages  for 
the  first  time,  some  90  percent  wUl  be  spent 
for  food  and  shelter.  The  Infiationary  pres- 
sure of  these  people  moving  Into  the  market- 
place would  probably  have  priced  that  out  of 
a  possible  achievement  at  aU  as  a  develop- 
ment program  If  it  hadnt  been  for  the  fact 
that  we  helped  to  meet  the  demands  for  food 
by  the  very  food  that  we  used  to  generate 
the  ciirrency.  As  these  loans  are  paid  back 
over  the  next  20  to  SO  years  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  project  they  vrill  also  come  back 
for  U.8.  uses  so  that  we  are  building  a  long- 
term  hedge  on  our  continuing  need  for  local 
currencies  around  the  wwld  and  continuing 
tc  build  a  support  for  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

We  have  done  a  tremendous  amount  in 
terms  of  market  development.  As  you  ex- 
pand the  avaUablllty  of  foods  you  are  start- 
ing to  develop  petite  around  the  world  who 
now  drink  milk.  I  remember  so  weU  some 
of  my  experiences  In  Hong  Kong  where  you 
can't  get  the  peasant  who  has  fled  frmn  the 
mainland  to  serve  milk  to  the  chUd.  We 
used  to  make  tbe  mistake  of  distributing 
milk  to  the  family  on  the  Junk,  and  they 
wouldn't  use  it;  they  would  sell  It  as  they 
do  the  long  grain  rice  we  provide.  They 
Just  cant  afford  to  eat  It.  So  we  found 
again  that  through  the  Kl  Fong.  a  Uttle 
neighborhood  assoctotlon.  providing  it  to 
the  youngster  and  through  the  school  sys- 
tem was  the  one  way  you  oould  develop  a 
pattern  of  acceptablll^  to  milk,  because 
Just  the  pressxire  of  the  group  got  the  child 
Into  drinking  the  mUk  and  of  course  ss  he 
started  to  drink  It  he  started  to  have  a  lik- 
ing for  It.  Thto  to  happening  around  the 
world  in  many  places. 

We  have  developed  a  new  product  In  thto 
area  of  the  country  that  to  particularly  Im- 
portant—vulffue.  Vulgare  to  a  proosessd 
wheat  which  lias  been  used  for  generations 
in  the  Middle  Bast.  We  have  now  learned 
with  the  encouragement  of  480  bow  to  pro- 
duce thto  commeretaUy.  Two  of  tbe  plants 
are  located  In  Kansaa,  of  tbs  eight  plants. 
It  to  a  whcde  new  use  of  wheat.  Tbto  to  tbe 
kind  of  a  wheat  product  which  oan  be  con- 
siunsd  by  rloe-eating  peoples  wltbout  a 
major  change  In  dietary  patterns.  8o  as  a 
result  of  tbto  kind  of  a  programing,  we  have 
encouraged  tbe  uss  of  this,  first,  tbrovgb 
donations,  then  through  salss  to  tbe  point 
that  now  thto  to  being  ussd  in  oar  own 
school  lunch  pfrgrMiw  beoaose  It  to  sneb 
a  good  product  and  many  of  ycm  worklag 
In  the  schools  have  suddenly  found  that 
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THE  rail:  load  DILEMMA:  A  PLAN 
FOB  I QNO-RANOE  ACTION 

Mr.  STAl  VORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
wiantmnug  sonsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mlssoi  rl  [Mr.  Cuxtis]  may  extend 
hla  remarki  at  thla  point  in  the  Ricou 
and  InfCiude  extraneous  matter. 

The  BPl^hKMR.  It  there  objedtion 
to  the  reqt^  of  the  gentleman  from 
VermontT 

There  wa4  no  objection. 

Mr.CURIIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  glyes  me 
great  pleat  lire  to  introduce  identical 
measures  tc  those  introduced  earlier  by 
my  disting)  ished  colleague,  the  gentle> 
man  from  \  ichigan  [Mr.  OuFraf],  deal- 
ing with  t]«  current  railroad  dispute, 
•ad  some  vA  the  problems  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  ndustrywide  bargaining  in 
seneral. 

The  iMrop<|saIs  introduced  by  the  Pres- 
ident merel  r  dodge  the  problems  raised 
biy  ttds  ooB  voTersy  and  put  off  a  final 
determlnati  m  o(  the  underlsing  Issues 
Involved  foi  S  more  srears,  or  untU  the 
Interstate  (Commerce  Commission  pro- 
poses a  sohi  ion.  Such  an  approach  is  at 
best  a  stopi  99  solution  and  ignores  the 
problems  ce  itral  not  only  to  this  dispute 
but  t»  indv  itrywide  strikes  in  generaL 
TUsforeee  the  conaideratians  made  by 
Oongress  liito  the  wrong  perspective. 


The  aura  of  emergency  surrounding  this 
dispute  is  hardly  conducive  to  reasoned 
oonsfderatfton.  While  the  resolution  we 
reach  here  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
continued  economic  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion, we  must  not  ignore  the  long-range 
effects  of  any  solution  at  which  we 
arrive. 

With  regard  to  the  present  contro- 
versy, I  believe  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Emergency  Board 
154.  which  was  created  under  section  10 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  dealing  with 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  carriers 
with  respect  to  employees  displaced  by 
changes  in  work  rules,  takes  cognizance 
not  only  of  the  needs  of  the  workers  in- 
volved but  of  the  problem  of  the  gap  be- 
tween ediKation  among  the  work  force 
and  technical  opportunity  in  our  econ- 
mny.  These  proposals  would  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  structural  unemployment 
that  has  been  created  by  the  technologi- 
cal advances  in  the  railroad  industry. 

Further,  the  railroad  industry  is  not 
affected  by  section  8(b)  (6)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  designed  to  prohibit  f  eather- 
beddiiig.  I  believe  that  the  same  stand- 
ards'^ should  be  applied  to  the  railroad 
industry  in  this  connection  as  are  given 
credence  In  other  areas.  This  will  cut 
down  a  good  deal  of  stagnation  in  this 
area  and  ultimately  help  both  the  work- 
ers and  the  economy  in  general,  in  that 
as  these  people  are  retrained  in  accord- 
ance with  either  the  first  section  of  this 
bill  or  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act. 
they  will  be  able  to  find  new  and  better 
Job  opportunities  in  our  expanding 
economy. 

The  second  proposal  I  am  introducing 
today  hits  at  the  splitting  of  authority 
in  the  Houses  of  Congress  themselves  in 
trying  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  in- 
dustrywide bargaining  and  strikes.  It 
would  establish  a  Joint  congressional 
committee  to  study  and  report  on  prob- 
lons  relating  to  industnrwide  bargaining 
and  Industrjrwide  strikes  and  lockouts. 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  take  more 
than  »•  fragmented  Ipok  at  this  general 
area  in  the  past  because  there  has  been 
no  effective  vehicle  by  which  the  entire 
problem  could  be  siirveyed.  The  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
seemingly  obvious  body  to  deal  with  this 
probl^  shares  its  Jiirlsdiction  with  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Ccnnmittee  and  the  Judiciary 
Ccmimittee.  Each  of  these  deals  with 
its  own  peculiar  bailiwick  in  this  area, 
and  a  comprehensive  approach  is  lack- 
ing. The  same  fragmentation  takes 
place  in  the  other  body.  With  the  in- 
creasingly interrelated  nature  of  our 
economy,  this  lack  of  capad^  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  deal  with  these 
broad  problems  should  be  rectified. 

The  committee  would  consist  of  eight 
Members  of  each  House  of  the  Congress 
with  the  membership  q}lit  equally  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  parties. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  provide 
an  atmosphere  for  intensive  study  of 
these  proMems  that  would  be  free  from 
the  pressure  of  partisan  politics.  This 
committee  would  have  powor  to  reo(»n- 
mend  legislation  after  its  studies  that 


would  reflect  reasoned  and  deliberate 
congressional  thinking  on  the  matter. 

I  bdieve  that  these  measures  which  I 
am  introducing  today  would  not  only 
provide  a  meaningful  solution  to  the  cur- 
rent railroad  crisis,  taking  account  of 
the  needs  of  all  the  parties  involved,  but 
would  also  provide  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  Congress  could,  in  the  future, 
deal  comprehensively  with  these  situa- 
tions before  they  reach  the  stage  when 
the  danger  to  the  Nation  from  inaction 
or  unhurried  action  is  acute. 


CAB  DECISION  REMOVING  NORTH- 
EAST AIRLINES  FROM  THE  NEW 
YORK-TO-PLORIDA  ROUTE 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  B4r.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clcvxlamd] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoM)  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decision  to  re- 
move Northeast  Airlines  from  the  New 
Tork-Florida  route  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  corporate  decapitation  by  gov- 
ernmental decree.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
unreasonable  decisions  to  emerge  from 
the  bureaucratic  wonderland  in  Wash- 
ington. The  CAB'S  action  strikes  a 
deathblow  to  Northeast  by  chopping  off 
its  most  profitable  run,  and  then  offers 
to  keep  the  headless,  bleeding  corpse 
alive,  by  gracious  transfusions  of  govern- 
mental subsidies. 

This  decision  is  unwise  in  principle 
and  practical  effect.  By  leaving  the 
eastern  seaboard's  major  air  routes  in 
the  possession  of  only  two  airlines,  it  is 
a  clear  step  toward  a  Government-sub- 
sidized monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer  and  at  the  expense  of  New 
England. 

In  the  CAB'S  decision  there  is  a  strong 
dissenting  opinion  by  CAB's  Vice  Chair- 
man Murphy  and  by  Member  Minetti. 
Their  forceful  dissent  points  out  the  need 
for  at  least  three  carriers  in  the  growing 
New  Tork-to-Florida  eastern  seaboard 
market  as  there  are  on  all  other  major 
runs. 

They  said: 

By  once  again  entrusting  it  to  two  carriers, 
we  are  turning  back  the  clock,  downgrading 
the  needs  and  convenience  of  the  traveling 
public,  and  risking  the  loes  of  noUceable 
improvements  of  service  resulting  from 
Northeast's  entry  into  the  market. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today,  in 
its  lead  editorial  entiUed  "An  Air  of 
Monopoly."  calls  attention  to  the  serious 
implications  of  this  unwise  decision. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter, this  excellent  editorial  follows  In  its 
entirety: 

Am  Ant  OP  lIoMOPOLT 

The  caae  of  Northeast  Airlines  Is  a  dramatie 
reminder  of  the  scope  of  Federal  oontrol 
of  this  Industry.  And  the  question  arises  If 
this  control  Is  not  Itself  an  important  oauss 
o(  the  industry's  present  dilBcultlss. 

For  some  time  the  Civil  Aeronautlfls  Board 
has  been  accused  of  iniistlng  on  "exoessivs 
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competition" — more  carriers  on  given  routes 
than  demand  warrants.  Now  it  seems  to  be 
changing;  it  voted  to  remove  Northeast  from 
the  New  Tork-Florida  route,  leaving  two 
carriers  in  one  of  the  world's  largest  passen- 
ger markets  and  confining  Northeast  literally 
to  that  geographical  area. 

Whether  this  1b  good  or  bad  policy,  it  is 
a  death  sentence  for  the  company.  Or 
rather,  it  would  be  except  for  one  thing: 
The  CAB  generously  c^ers  to  let  its  victim 
hang  on  through  the  device  of  Federal  sub- 
sidy of  its  reduced  operations. 

At  the  same  time  the  agency  seems  to  be 
unfavorably  dlspoeed  Just  now  toward  a 
more  natxiral  way  of  reducing  "excessive" 
competition,  the  way  of  mergers.  It  recently 
rejected,  without  explanation,  the  proposed 
combination  of  Eastern  and  American. 

Surely  such  policies  and  procedures  pile 
anomaly  atop  anomaly — ^misjudging  mar- 
kets, then  siunmarlly  evicting  a  carrier,  then 
throwing  it  a  sop  of  subsidy  while  frowning 
on  a  normal  business  solution.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  real  competition  would  have 
done  a  worse  Job  than  all  this  bureaucratic 
control. 

But  even  that,  unedlfylng  as  It  Is,  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  matter.  Part  of  the  present 
competitive  confusion  stems  from  the  CAB's 
record  of  inherent  opposition  to  competition 
of  various  kinds;  it  is  almost  as  though  it 
had  been  established  to  form  an  airlines 
cartel. 

One  thing  it  did  after  setting  up  shop  a 
quarter-century  ag^  was  to  restrict,  quite 
drastically,  entry  into  the  industry,  always 
a  prime  effort  of  monopolistic  entitles.  The 
policy  was  supposedly  a  boon  to  the  old  es- 
tablished carriers,  and  perhaps  for  a  time 
it  was,  as  air  travel  expanded  so  greatly  in 
the  postwar  years. 

All  along,  however,  the  CAB  has  also  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  discouraging  price  competi- 
tion, another  familiar  attitude  of  monopo- 
lists. It  Is  actually  empowered  to  fix 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  in  some  cases, 
and  it  must  app-ove  all  rates.  The  upshot  Is 
a  pretty  inflexible  rate  structure,  which  has 
led  the  carriers  to  engage  in  a  frantic,  and 
sometimes  rather  ridiculous,  competition  in 
services. 

More  Importantly,  it  has  made  costs  to  the 
air  traveler  higher  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.  In  addition.  It  seems  clearly  to 
have  aggravated  the  carriers'  financial  trou- 
bles. A  notable  instance  la  the  introduction 
of  Jets.  In  the  absence  of  real  price  compe- 
tition, the  lines  felt  compeUed  to  race  each 
other  in  putting  these  costly  planes  into 
service,  and  they  very  Ukely  did  so  faster 
than  their  own  and  economic  conditions  Jus- 
tified. 

These  rigidities,  inefficiencies  and  high 
costs  are.  again,  what  you  would  expect 
when  Government  creates  a  monopoly-ori- 
ented structure.  Certainly  the  years  of  Gov- 
ernment "protection"  have  not  left  the  In- 
dustry in  a  healthy  state. 

It  \a  triie  that  poor  management  has  been 
a  source  of  trouble  in  some  cases.  It  is  true 
that  many  in  the  industry  wanted  and  wel- 
comed the  "status"  of  Government  control. 
It  is  true  that  the  CAB  Is  circumscribed  by 
the  law  of  Congress  which  gave  it  birth. 

But  the  answer  to  that  Is  to  change  the 
law.  For  a  guide,  Congress  might  consider 
the  conclusions  reached  in  an  authoritative 
firtiele  by  Sam  Peltaman  in  the  New  Individ- 
ualist Review: 

"If  what  we  mean  by  'pubUc  interest' 
here  Is  the  satisfaction  of  market  demands, 
in  aU  their  variety,  at  lowest  social  costs, 
and.  as  part  of  this,  the  quick  adaptability 
to  changing  market  conditions,  then  our 
history  indicates  that  this  interest  is  best 
served  by  competition  tree  of  arbitrary  inter- 
ference by  State  power. 

"We  have  not  given  free  competition  a 
chance  in  this  industry.  We  might  do  worse 
than  to  try  it." 


CUBAN  EXn.F.S  SAY  CUBA  HAS 
LONG-RANGE  MISSILES 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramkr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ous and  mounting  evidence  that  Cuba 
still  has  ofifensive  weapons  builds  up  with 
no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration to  find  out  for  sure.  Many 
suggestions  for  reinstating  low-level  re- 
connaissance flights,  for  renewal  of  on- 
site  inspection  demands  and  other  steps 
to  determine  what  offensive  weapons  still 
exist  in  Cuba  have  been  made  \xs  msrself . 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  and  even 
the  Stennis  committee  in  its  report  in- 
dicated that  the  only  way  to  make  sure 
what  is  still  in  Cuba  is  on-site  inspec- 
tions. 

The  Miami  Herald  polled  the  leaders 
of  some  10  Cuban  exile  groups  on  this 
question  and  came  up  with  some  inter- 
esting and  alarming  information — and 
the  conclusion  that  Cuba  has  long-range 
missiles. 

It  would  be  safer  for  this  Nation  to  in- 
sist on  on-site  inspections  to  determine 
the  facts  than  to  risk  ignoring  such  au- 
thoritative sources  as  these  exile  lead- 
ers— and  the  Stennis  committee.  We 
made  the  mistake  of  misjudging  the  Rus- 
sian activities  before — ^we  cannotr  afford 
to  make  the  same  mistake  twice. 

The  article  from  the  Miami  Herald  of 
recent  date  follows: 

CxTBA  Has  Lono-Rangx  Missiles,  Exiles  Sat 
(By  Al  Burt) 

Almost  every  Cuban  exile  leader  in  this 
area  believes  Cuba  still  has  long-range  mis- 
siles— despite  U.S.  Intelligence  reports  which 
say  this  Is  not  true. 

A  poll  of  10  top  figures  among  the  exiles 
revealed  only  2  who  said  they  doubted 
missiles  capable  of  reaching  the  United 
States  were  on  the  Island. 

"Insofar  as  we  can  be  sure,  there  are 
no  long-range  missiles  in  Cuba,"  a  U.S.  offi- 
cial said.  "This  position  cannot  be  100-per- 
cent foolproof,  but  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence is  to  the  contrary. 

"You  must  remember  that  the  Cubans  have 
surface-to-air  (antiaircraft)  missiles,  and 
cruise  missiles  (40-mile  range)  and  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  an  untrained  person  to 
mistake  these  for  medium  or  intermediate 
range  missiles." 

The  United  States  feels  it  has  adequate 
means  of  making  these  determinations — ^in 
addition  to  its  reconnaissance  flights — and 
that  it  can  be  confident  that  as  of  now  Cuba 
has  no  capability  for  delivering  strategic  mis- 
siles. 

"With  Russian  help,  the  Cubans  have  im- 
proved their  defense  for  an  air  or  naval  at- 
tack with  the  short-range  missiles,  and  this 
activity  has  caused  a  fresh  stir  of  exile  re- 
ports about  strategic  weapons,"  an  official 
said. 

The  official  tJso  pointed  out  that  the  exUes 
are  dedicated  to  a  campaign  of  propaganda 
which  would  result  In  more  UJ3.  action 
against  Cuba,  and  that  such  a  dedication 
sometimes  colors  their  ret>orts. 

But  despite  this  U^.  assessment,  the  10 
exiles  polled  by  the  Herald  said  the  long- 
range  missiles  are  on  the  island,  that  at 
least  22,000.  Soviets  are  in  Cuba,  and  there 


Is  a  probabUlty  that  nuclear  warheads  for 
the  missiles  exist. 

These  are  the  10.  and  the  positions  they 
expressed,  based  on  their  own  sources: 

Cuban  student  directorate:  At  least  22,000 
Soviets;  at  least  44  long-range  missiles  hid- 
den on  the  island;  an  indication  without 
proof  that  there  are  nuclear  warheads. 

Alpha  66,  second  national  fnmt  of  the 
Escambray.  and  people's  revolutionary  move- 
mtot:  "Many  troc^M  but  we  cannot  be  precise 
about  the  number'^  thinks  the  missiles  exist 
but  has  no  proof;  suspect  nuclear  warheads 
may  be  present  at  Sanctl  Splritus. 

Unidad  revolucionaria :  Estimate  80,000 
Soviets:  evidence  of  great  activity  in  caves  in 
central  Cuba  and  along  coast  and  believe  it 
is  "very  much  possible"  these  contain  mis- 
siles; no  evidence  of  nuclear  warheads. 

Commandos  L:  Decline  give  specific  num- 
ber of  Soviets;  reliable  sources  indicate  mis- 
siles may  be  in  Portales  de  Cortina  in  Pinar 
del  Rio  Province;  no  Information  on  nuclear 
warheads. 

Dr.  Salvador  Lew,  reputable  Cuban  news- 
man: More  than  SOjOOO  Soviets;  definitely 
long-range  mlssUes  and  have  proof  of  6 
at  Rancho  Luna  near  Clenfuegos  held  there 
in  underground  platforms;  nuclear  warheads 
stored  In  Punta  de  Mulas  near  Bfmes,  Cuba. 

Luis  Conte  Aguero,  of  Christian  antl-Com- 
munist  front:  More  than  40,000  Soviets  (he 
clsOms  9.000  entered  Cuba  In  May  alone); 
definitely  long-range  missiles  near  Havana 
and  along  northern  coast;  beUeve  nuclear 
warheads  and  expect  to  have  proof  soon. 

^rlos  Zarraga,  of  Cuba  Libre:  20.000  to 
25,000  Soviets:  know  of  long-range  missiles 
in  Las  Villas  Province  at  farm  called  VaUe 
Blanco,  about  11  miles  from  Manicaragua;  no 
proof  of  nuclear  warheads  but  suspect  some 
in  hands  of  Russians. 

Manolo  Qulsa,  commando  leader:  20,000  to 
25,000  Soviets;  doubts  existence  of  long- 
range  missiles;  have  reports  of  possible  nu- 
clear warheads  in  caves  near  Matanzas. 

Cuban  Revolutionary  CouncU:  SOjOOO  So- 
viets; long-range  missiles  in  caves  but  has 
no  locations  to  offer;  believes  nuclear  war- 
heads but  has  no  proof. 

AAA,  headed  by  Dr.  Aurellano  Sanchez 
Arango:  25,000  SovieU;  beUeve  UB.  Intelli- 
gence knows  whether  missiles  exist;  beUeve 
United  States  knows  whether  there  are  nu- 
clear warheads. 


A  HIGH  PRICE  FOR  SALVE 

Mr.  STAFFORD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  CRAicn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
the  pa3rment  of  indemni^  by  the  United 
States  to  Castro  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion— ^better  known  as  the  ransoming 
of  Cuban  prisoners — I  expressed  my  op- 
position. 

Now  that  the  ransom  deal  has  been 
completed  and  the  final  ransom  ship  has 
been  unloaded,  I  am  hopeful  the  admin- 
istration and  the  American  people  will 
take  a  closer  look  into  that  blackmail 
deal  which  saw.  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  a  bearded  dicta- 
tor on  a  small  island  pull  the  beard  of 
Uncle  Sam  while  the  world  looked  on  In 
shock  and  horror. 

The  United  States  was  humiliated  tn 
the  eyes  of  the  world  by  its  weakness  In 
giving  into  Communist  Castro. 
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into    the    hemisphere?     Surely    they    must 
have  serloijs  reservations. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  agreeing  to 
the  deal,  the  United  States  again  proved  Its 
humanitarian  instincts.  But  we  paid  an 
outlandish  price  in  money  and  laat  prestige 
for  salve  to  soothe  a  guUty  conscience.  If 
anything  has  been  learned  from  the  incident, 
it  is  that  paying  blackmail  Is  a  worthless 
salve  for  conscience. 


CUBAN  COMMX7NISM  IS  SPREADINO 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  CuAioit]  may  extend 
his  ranarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  once  again  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  steady  and 
increasing  spread  of  communism  in  this 
hemisphere  from  its  subversive  base  in 
Cuba. 

Of  jMurtlcular  concern  are  the  Com- 
munist activities  of  recent  dates  in  Vene- 
zuela and  British  Ouiana.  I  am  sure 
they  are  of  concern  as  well  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

These  stepped  up  Communist  activities 
prove  conclusively  that  the  Administra- 
tion's so-called  policy  of  containment 
is  not  working.  Communism  is  not  being 
contained  to  Cuba.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
being  spread  from  Cuba  at  an  alarming 
and  frightening  rate. 

For  a  deeper  insight  into  this  problem, 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Rkcord  a  column 

by  Roscoe  Drummond  which  appeared  in 

the  Washington  Post  on  July  7,  1963: 

Cuban  Coicicmnaic  Is  Spbzading 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Is  another  Communist  Cuba  in  the  mak- 
ing in  Latin  America?  This  Is  the  haunting 
question  raised  by  events  in  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana. 

The  administration  defends  its  quiescent 
attitude  toward  the  Castro  regime  on  the 
ground  that  one  Communist  satellite  is  no 
direct  threat  to  the  United  States  if  we  can 
keep  the  vims  from  spreading. 

But  what  if  containment  falls  to  con- 
tain? What  if  we  wake  up  some  morning 
sooner  than  we  think  and  find  that  one 
Comi^unist  satellite  has  become  two? 

This  is  one  of  the  central  concerns  brought 
out  by  the  recent  Freedom  House  report  on 
what  to  do  about  Cuba.  The  report  Itself 
stmimarlzed  the  findings  and  the  warnings 
of  a  2-day  conference  attended  by  27  Latin 
American  specialists.  At  one  point  it  said: 
"thoughtful  observers  are  by  now  aware  that 
Cuba  is  the  Western  Hemisphere  base  from 
which  the  Communist  knife  is  aimed  at  the 
soft  underbelly  of  the  hemisphere — ^Latln 
America.  A  long  history  of  economic  and 
political  errors  has  filled  Central  and  South 
America  with  internal  discontent,  thus  mak- 
ing it  vulnerable  to  conquest  by  external 
forces.  How  many  more  Cubas  can  we 
sustain?" 

In  Venesuela,  the  Castro-Communists, 
trained  and  supported  by  Havana,  are 
mounting  a  campaign  of  violence  and  sab- 
otage aimed  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
liberal  Betancourt  government  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another  government  democrat- 
ically elected.  Their  aim  Is  either  to  seize 
power  themselves  or  create  such  havoc  that 
a  miUtary  dictatorship  will  be  the  only  al- 


ternative. The  Communists  well  know  that 
a  rlghtwlng  dicUtorship  is  Just  one  step  re- 
moved from  leftwlng  dictatorship. 

In  British  Guiana  on  South  America's 
northern  coast,  the  outlook  is  even  more 
ominous.  Kvants  are  steadUy  sUpplng  into 
a  Castro  pattern.  Instead  of  leading  his 
people  along  the  road  to  peaceful  independ- 
ence— which  the  BHtlah  hoped  he  would 
be  able  to  do — the  Marzlst-mlnded  Premier. 
Cheddl  Jagan,  is  creating  economic  chaos 
and  explosive  racial  strife. 

Premier  Jagan  is  being  powerfully  prod- 
ded by  his  American-bom  wife.  Janet,  whose ' 
Communist    convlctiona    are    openly    pro- 
claimed. 

By  his  threau  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  put  all  labor  unions  under  govern- 
ment control.  Jagan  has  precipitated  a  para- 
lyzing national  strike  and  has  fomented  ra- 
cial strife  between  the  Negroes  and  Indians. 
The  3-to-l  Indian  population  is  primarily 
rural.  The  Negroes  make  up  most  of  the  ur- 
ban labor  force  whose  unions  Jagan,  who  ran 
on  an  anti-Negro  platform,  is  seeking  to 
repress. 

The  British  want  to  give  this  colony  its 
full  Independence.  It  is  about  as  ready  for 
independence  as  the  Congo  and  if  the  re- 
straining hand  of  the  British  is  removed,  the 
situation  WlU  be  ready-made  for  a  Com- 
munist regime. 

The  conclusion  is  becoming  more  compel- 
ling all  the  time  that  containment  is  no 
adequate  answer  to  the  threat  to  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere  poeed  by  the  Khru- 
shchev-Castro dictatorship  in  Cuba. 

This  Is  why  the  Freedom  House  report  con- 
tends that  "to  dislodge  not  only  the  Soviet 
troops  but  conununism  itself  from  Cuba"  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


REPUBLICAN  GOVERNORS  ORGA- 
NIZE PERMANENT  ASSOCIATION 
AND  NAME  GOV.  ROBERT  E. 
SMYLIE.  OF  IDAHO.  AS  PERMA- 
NENT CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengsl]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  July  21,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  Republican  Governors  in 
attendance  at  the  annual  Governors' 
conference  in  Miami  on  the  need  for  a 
better  liaison  between  the  Republican 
Governors  of  the  Nation  and  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress.  In  my 
address  to  the  distinguished  State  lead- 
ers, I  also  pointed  out  how  additional 
staff  personnel  responsible  to  the  minor- 
ity on  congressional  committees  would 
be  beneficial  for  all  the  people  in  the 
country  who  depend  on  an  effective  two- 
party  system. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  one  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Republican  Gover- 
nors at  the  conference  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  permanent  Republican  Gov- 
ernors' Association  with  Gov.  Robert  E. 
Smylie  of  Idaho  as  permanent  chairman. 

Governor  Smylie  sees  this  as  a  major 
breakthrough  in  projecting  the  position 
of  the  Republican  Governors  on  impor- 
tant State  and  national  issues  as  well  as 
working  in  concert  with  the  Republi- 
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cans  in  Congress  to  project  alternatives 
to  ill-advised  New  Frontier  programs. 

Governor  Smylie  will  give  strong 
leadership  to  the  association.  He  is 
already  moving  to  set  up  a  meeting  to 
advance  a  plan  of  action.  From  my  con- 
versations with  the  other  Republican 
Governors  in  ItCiami  I  know  that  he  com- 
mands strong  respect  because  of  his 
understanding  of  Federal-State  relations 
and  his  knowledge  of  what  is  needed  to 
give  the  American  people  stronger  lead- 
ership in  these  critical  times. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
offer  a  copy  of  the  news  release  of  July 
24  which  announces  the  organization  of 
the  permanent  Republican  Governors' 
Association.  This  is  an  important  step 
forward  in  implementing  what  my  col- 
leagues and  I  feel  will  be  an  advancement 
of  the  Republican  drive  for  victory  to 
1964.    The  release  follows : 

The  Republican  Governors  of  the  United 
States  have  organized  a  permanent  Republi- 
can Governors'  Association,  Gov.  Mark  Hat- 
field announced  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie,  of  Idaho,  was 
unanimously  selected  as  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  association. 

Smylie  is  serving  a  third  term  as  Governor 
of  Idaho.  He  has  served  longer  as  Gov- 
ernor than  any  Governor  In  the  Nation. 
Smylie  is  48,  lives  at  Boise,  is  married  and  has 
two  sons. 

Governor  Hatfield  said  that  the  Governors 
felt  that  the  informal  liaison  which  they 
established  for  the  1963  Governors'  confer- 
ence had  provided  a  desirable  forvun  for  the 
Republicans  and  that  a  permanent  associa- 
tion would  be  of  great  assistance  in  project- 
ing the  position  of  the  Republican  Gover- 
nors on  important  State  and  National  Issues. 

The  new  association  will  meet  regularly 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  concerted 
action  with  the  House  and  senatorial  party 
leadership  and  with  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Smylie  said  methods  will  be  developed  to 
assist  in  providing  for  joint  staffing  for  the 
new  elfort. 

The  association  will  act  as  a  eauctis  when 
tbe  conference  is  in  session.  Smylie  said. 
Between  conferences  it  will  provide  con- 
tinuing communication  between  Republican 
Governors  on  vital  Issues. 

Governor  Smylie  said  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  group  in  the  faU. 


PEARL  HARBOR  LESSON 
FORGOTTEN 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlet]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the  Record 
and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans are  deeply  disturbed  thiit  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  bargaintog  away 
the  security  of  Uie  free  world  by  faith 
alone. 

The  administration  is  willing  to  give 
to  on  Cuba,  foreign  missile  bases,  and 
atomic  testing  to  insure  some  illusory, 
temporary  security.  Forgotten  is  the 
surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  its 
bitter  lesson  to  a  complacent  United 
States. 

Survlvtog  another  Pearl  Harbor  would 
be  extremely  difflcult— perhaps  impos- 


sible. Yet  our  defensive  diplomatic 
strategy  against  offensive  bu^ainers 
courts  another  Pearl  Harbor. 

From  the  heartland  of  America  comes 
an  articulate  editorial  ticm  The  Area 
News,  Gillespie,  BL,  July  17: 
SuRPKiss  Attack 

The  dally  newspapers  have  been  playing 
up  the  split  between  the  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese Reds.  They  are  making  it  sound  as 
though  it  Is  a  victory  for  the  West,  with  the 
Red  Russians  edging  toward  out  camp.  It 
WlU  be  well  for  our  leaders  and  our  people 
to  remember  that  the  only  differences  in  this 
rift  is  the  method  of  conquering.  Both  sides 
are  Red  to  the  core,  and  strictly  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  Marxism. 

Perhaps  due  to  the  Chinese  Reds  being  un- 
able to  feed  their  hordes  of  starving  people, 
they  are  more  impatient  and  are  willing  to 
gamble  on  an  aU  out  nuclear  war. 

The  Russian  people  have  attained  a  some- 
what higher  standard  of  living,  therefore 
Khrushchev  can  play  a  waiting  game,  as  he 
wants  our  cities  standing.  This  because 
what  we  have  is  far  superior  to  anything  to 
be  found  in  Russian  cities.  The  people 
whether  Americans  or  Russians  mean  noth- 
ing in  the  Red  book. 

The  buildup  in  Cuba,  is  not  without  a 
plan.  It  is  not  for  the  friendship  of  the 
.  Russian  p>eople.  The  fact  is  that  missiles  can 
be  rained  upon  strategic  defense  posts  in  15 
minutes,  compared  to  30  minutes  from  Rus- 
sia. They  also  took  into  consideration  that 
our  military  stations  could  be  completely 
disabled  in  these  15  minutes  without  warn- 
ing. While  with  our  warning  systems  it 
would  take  30  minutes  for  the  U.S.  missiles 
and  aircraft  to  be  put  into  action  for  retalia- 
tion. 

Surprise  attacks  have  happened  before — 
remember  Pearl  Harbor.  Everyone  said  it 
could  not  happen,  but  it  did.  Let's  not  be 
so  naive  as  to  say  it  cannot  happen  again. 
Remember  our  radar  system  is  tiu-ned  to 
the  north,  over  Canada  and  Alaska,  and  that 
missiles  from  other  directions  cannot  be 
detected,  so  it  stands  to  reason  the  enemy 
will  strike  from  our  unprotected  directions. 

To  prove  that  we  desire  peace,  we  are 
withdrawing  our  most  effective  weapons  from 
European  countries,  so  we  would  have  very 
little  with  which  to  counterattack. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  our  Na- 
tion has  the  defeatist  attitude,  by  saying  a 
war  cannot  be  won,  we  must  accept  the 
world  as  it  is  today,  while  the  Reds  drive 
on  to  their  objective,  with  one  thought  up- 
permost in  their  minds — victory.  Victory 
was  formerly  a  popular  American  word. 
that  went  out  with  patriotism. 

We  only  hope  that  the  American  people 
do  not  sleep  too  long,  and  awaken  to  find 
the  surprise  attack  has  happened,  and  that 
we  are  no  longer  a  free  people,  that  we  are 
a  captive  Nation. 


NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSO- 
CIATION SPONSORS  CHIROPRAC- 
TIC  DAY,   SEPTEMBER    18.   1963 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  to  the 
Record  and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  health 
of  our  Nation  should  be  foremost  to  our 
mtods.  for  we  all  know  good  health  is 
as  vital  to  the  individual  human  as  is 
peace  of  mind.    It  is  for  this  reason, 


then,  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  8i}ecial  observance  to  take 
place  to  September.  The  chiropractic 
profession — ^the  Nation's  second  largest 
profession  of  healing — ^will  observe  its 
annual  Chiropractic  Day. 

Chiropractors  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, will  celebrate  the  68th  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  chiropractic  by  the 
late  Dr.  Daniel  David  Palmer.  This  ob- 
servance will  be  held  on  September  18, 
1963. 

In  connection  with  this  important  ob- 
servance, I  wish  to  sulxnit  for  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Dr.  Emmett  J. 
Murphy,  director  of  todustrial  relations. 
National  Chiropractic  Association.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Statdumt  bt  Da.  Bicmrr  J.  Mttbpht 

On  September  18,  chiropractors  will  look 
back  to  survey  68  years  of  progress  wherein 
the  chiropractic  profession  has  been  raised 
to  a  firm  basis  of  professional  sklU  and 
ethical  standards  and  to  the  point  where 
chiropractic  today  enjoys  the  prestige, 
standing,  and  material  rewards  of  other 
professions. 

Recognizing  the  goals  already  reached  by 
this  prominent  profession,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  33  mlUlon  people  who  have  rcxseived 
chiropractic  care  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  it  is  indeed  proper  that  we  aU  should 
pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  basic 
principles  which  form  the  foundations  for 
this  growing  profession  in  our  Nation  today. 

A  fresh  concept  in  the  art  of  healing 
based  upon  the  neiunlogical.  physical,  and 
mechanical  approach,  rather  than  the  chem- 
ical, was  given  to  the  world  68  years  ago.  For 
it  was  in  1895  that  Dr.  Palmer  brotight  to 
the  modem  world  the  benefits  of  chiroprac- 
tic principles. 

After  exhaustive  research,  Dr.  Palmer  In 
1895  introduced  to  o\ir  world  these  princi- 
ples which  have  been  carried  on  by  chiro- 
practors who  are  devoted  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  disease  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  public  health  and  welfare. 

The  q>eclflc  function  by  which  the  chiro- 
practor is  distinguished  from  other  modes 
of  healing  is  his  adjustment  of  vertebral 
subluxations  of  the  spinal  column  to  restore 
normal  nerve  function. 

The  remarkable  effectiveness  of  chiroprac- 
tic methods  In  health  cars  has  won  for 
chiropractic  a  pemument  place  In  the  famUy 
of  health  sciences,  and  In  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  s\iffering  hiunanity. 

The  rapid  acceptance  of  this  science  in 
the  past  68  years  leads  us  to  inquire  of  the 
standards  In  use  today.  And  extremely  ex- 
acting standards  they  are  found  to  be. 

Chiropractic  colleges  are  required  to  give 
4.000  academic  hours  in  a  standard  4-year 
course  to  obtain  accredited  ratings.  A  basic 
covirse  of  4,400  hours  is  reconunended.  Up 
to  2  years  of  preprofessional  (college)  edu- 
cation is  required  by  many  State  chiroprac- 
tic laws  of  licensxure. 

The  following  salient  facts  concerning 
public  acceptance  of  chiropactlc  n^ed  to 
be  considered : 

1.  Chiropractlo  is  the  second  largest  heal- 
ing profession  in  America.  It  Is  classified 
as  one  of  the  four  major  healing  piofeeaiona, 
along  with  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteop- 
athy, by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Waahington,  D.C. 

2.  More  than  600  Insurance  companies 
recognize  claims  for  sei  vices  rendered  by 
the  chiropractors. 

S.  The  U.8.  Civil  Service  Commission  rec- 
ognises certificates  of  Ulneas  for  leave  pur- 
poses signed  by  doctors  of  chiropractic,  which 
means  that  all  Federal  agencies  are  directed 
to  recognize  such  certificates. 
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NORTHEA2  T  AIRLINES  I»X:iSION 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Misetts  [Mr.  Bans]  may 
extend  his  reknaito  at  this  point  in  the 
RaooBB  andiaclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPBAECER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requett  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  )o  objection. 

Mr.  BATBE .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
decision  of  tt  e  CAB  in  respect  to  North- 
east Airlines  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  New  Engl  uid  nor  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

This  alrlint  has  continued  to  progress 
and  appeare<  to  fulfill  the  hope  enter- 
tained by  the  CAB  when  the  routes  south 
of  New  York  were  granted. 

There  are  i  lany  courses  of  action  that 
could  now  be  taken.  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  investigating  the  matter  and 
Northeast  ha  i  not  yet  made  clear  what 
action  it  micl  \t  take  in  the  event  this  un- 
wananted  <  eeision  becomes  finalized. 
lb  any  erent.  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  a 
reeonsiderati  >n  by  the  Board  will  mate- 
rialise. 

National  p  ^ey  in  this  area  has  been 
confusing  an  1  contradictory.  I  am  en- 
closing herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  J  Dumal  of  July  30.  1063.  ex- 
panding upm  this  point.  It  is  as  follows : 
Am  An  or  llbiropoi.T 

Tbe  case  ol  Nortbeast  Airlines  Is  a  dra- 
matic remind*  r  of  tbe  scope  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  tbls  ndustry.  And  tbe  queetlon 
arises  If  tbls  <  ontrol  Is  not  Itself  an  Impor- 
tant cause  ol  tbe  Industry's  preeent  dllB- 
eultles. 

Far  some  tiz  te  tbe  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
bas  been  aocv  led  of  Insisting  on  "excessive 
oompetitlon"—  more  carrl«rs  on  given  routes 
tban  demand  earrants.  Now  it  seems  to  be 
changing;  It  v<  >ted  to  remove  Northeast  from 
tbe  New  Tor  t-Flortda  route,  leaving  two 
carriers  in  one  of  the  world's  largeet  passen- 
ger marketa  ax  d  con  lining  Nortbeast  UteraUy 
to  that  geogra  tbleal  area. 

Whether  tbl  i  U  good  or  bad  poUcy.  it  is  a 
death  senteno  \  for  the  company.  Or  rather, 
it  would  be  e  coept  for  one  thing:  The  CAB 
generously  <tf  ws  to  let  its  victim  bang  on 
through  the  t  evloe  of  Federal  subsidy  of  its 
reduced  opera  Ions. 


At  tbe  same  time  the  agency  seema  to  be 
unfavorably  dlUKieed  Just  now  toward  a  more 
natural  way  of  redu^ng  "ezceeslve"  compe- 
tition, tbe  way  of  mergers.  It  recently  re- 
jected, without  explanation,  the  propoeed 
combination  of  Bastem  and  American. 

Surely  such  policiee  and  procedures  pile 
anomaly  atop  anomaly — misjudging  markets, 
then  siunmarily  evicting  a  carrier,  then 
throwing  it  a  sop  of  subsidy  while  frowning 
on  a  normal  business  solution.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  tbat  real  competition  would  have 
done  a  worse  job  than  all  this  bureaucratic 
controL 

But  even  that,  unedifylng  as  it  Is,  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  matter.  Part  of  the  present 
competitive  confusion  stems  from  the  CAB's 
record  of  Inherent  opposition  to  competition 
of  various  kinds;  it  is  almost  as  though  It 
had  been  established  to  form  an  airlines 
cartel.  I 

One  thing  it  did  after  setting  up  shop  a 
quarter-century  ago  was  to  restrict,  quite 
drastically,  entry  Into  the  Indxistry,  always 
a  prime  effort  of  monopolistic  entitles.  The 
policy  was  supposedly  a  boon  to  the  old  es- 
tablished caiTlers.  and  perhaps  for  a  time 
it  was,  as  air  travel  expanded  so  greatly  In 
the  postwar  years. 

All  along,  however,  the  CAB  has  also  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  discoivaging  price  compe- 
tition, another  familiar  attitude  of  mo- 
nopoltsts.  It  Is  actually  empowered  to  fix 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  In  some  cases, 
and  it  must  approve  all  rates.  The  upshot  Is 
a  pretty  Inflexible  rate  structure,  which  has 
led  the  carriers  to  engage  In  a  frantic,  and 
sometimes  ratther  ridlcxilous,  competition  In 
services. 

More  Importantly,  it  has  made  costs  to  the 
air  traveler  higher  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.  In  addition,  it  seems  clearly  to  have 
aggravated  the  carriers'  flnanclal  troubles.  A 
notable  instance  Is  the  introduction  of  jets. 
In  the  absence  of  real  price  competition,  the 
lines  felt  compelled  to  race  each  other  in 
putting  these  coetly  planes  into  service,  and 
they  very  likely  did  so  faster  than  their  own 
and  economic  conditions  justified. 

These  rigidities.  Inefficiencies  and  high 
costs  are,  again  what  you  would  expect  when 
Oovemment  creates  a  monopoly-oriented 
structxire.  Certainly  tbe  years  of  Govern- 
ment protection  have  not  left  the  Indus- 
try in  a  healthy  state. 

It  is  true  tluit  poor  management  has  been 
a  source  of  trouble  in  some  cases.  It  is  true 
that  many  la  the  industry  wanted  and  wel- 
comed the  statiis  of  Government  control. 
It  is  true  that  the  CAB  is  circumscribed  by 
the  law  of  Congrees  which  gave  It  birth. 

But  the  answer  to  that  Is  to  change  tbe 
law.  FOr  a  guide.  Congress  might  consider 
the  conclusions  reached  in  an  authoritative 
article  by  Sam  Peltzman  in  the  New  Individ- 
ualist Review: 

"If  what  we  mean  by  public  Interest  here 
is  the  satisfaction  of  market  demands,  in 
all  their  variety,  at  lowest  social  cost  and, 
as  part  of  this,  the  quick  adaptability  to 
changing  market  conditions,  then  our  his- 
tory indicates  that  this  Interest  Is  best  served 
by  competition  free  of  arbitrary  interference 
by  State  power. 

"We  have  not  given  ftee  competition  a 
chance  in  this  Industry.  We  might  do  worse 
tban  to  try  11^.'* 


PEONS.  COOLIES,  AND  BRACEROS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
C^Iahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.\^r.  Speaker,  the 
importation  of  foreign  workers  is  no  new 
thing;  the  bracero  program  is  Just  an- 
other variation  on  a  very  old  theme. 

History  shows  that  this  country  in  its 
formative  years  was  short  of  labor.  To 
fill  the  gap.  indentured  servants  were 
used.  Indentured  servants  were  bound 
to  a  master  for  a  specific  length  of  time — 
not  unlike  the  modem  bracero.  In  addi- 
tion to  indentured  servants,  we  had 
slaves  to  perform  what  is  now  called 
stoop  labor.  As  time  passed  and  man 
progressed,  both  indentured  servants  and 
slaves  passed  from  the  scene. 

In  the  era  of  railroad  building,  we  find 
that  the  railroads  utilized  another  form 
of  cheap,  captive  labor.  Thousands  of 
Chinese  were  used  in  railroad  construc- 
tion gangs.  These  coolies  were  often 
brought  in  under  a  contract  which  ex- 
changed their  labor  for  passage  to  the 
United  States.  The  importation  of  Chi- 
nese labor  eventually  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  legislative  remedies  were 
demanded — the  Oriental  Exclusion  Act 
resulted. 

But  there  were  yet  other  markets  for 
cheap  labor.  Many  entrepreneurs  turned 
to  Europe.  Workers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled alike,  would  be  contracted  to  per- 
form work  for  a  company  or  persons 
over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years  in  exchange 
for  passage  to  this  country.  By  the 
1880's  this  contract  labor  reached  scan- 
dalous proportions,  and  again  legislative 
remedies  were  demanded. 

In  1885,  a  law  was  passed  which  pro- 
hibited the  contracting  of  foreign  labor- 
ers. Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  system 
of  captive  labor  had  at  last  come  to  an 
end.  But  here  today,  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury— 78  years  later — we  find  that  the 
contracting  of  foreign  labor  is  carried  on 
with  the  blessing  of  our  Goveriunent. 

There  is  essentially  no  difference  be- 
tween the  indentured  servant  and  the 
bracero;  nor  is  there  much  difference  be- 
tween the  coolies  of  the  19th  century  and 
today's  bracero.  Neither  is  there  much 
difference  between  the  contracted  labor- 
er of  the  1880's  and  today's  bracero.  Tet 
all  these  captive  laborers  passed  from 
the  scene  by  1885.  I  would  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  perpetuate 
Public  Law  78 — let  us  end  one  more  form 
of  captive  labor. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  EXPORTED 
AGGRESSION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex^ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  effec- 
tive defense  program  must  be  able  to 
respond  to  all  levels  of  aggression.  To- 
day we  find  increasingly  that  the  chal- 
lenge to  free  and  democratic  govern- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  guerrilla  warfare 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  Ignorance,  not  ideology,  causes 
such  areas  as  southeast  Aaia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  to  be  the  seedbeds 
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of  Communist  activity;  discontent  in 
these  strategic  areas  makes  them  liable 
to  Communist  propaganda. 

Militarily,  guerrilla  warfare  demands 
radically  different  organization,  strategy 
and  equipment  from  those  of  conven* 
tional  combat.  The  Honorable  Roger 
Hilsman.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  personally  ex- 
perienced in  this  special  kind  of  war- 
fare, discusses  this  problem  in  his  article. 
"The  Answer  to  Reported  Aggression," 
which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
General  Electric  Forum. 

As  I  have  already  done  with  other 
excellent  pieces  from  this  magazine,  I 
am  calling  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues,  along  with  all  those  who  read 
the  Rec<»d,  this  provocative  analysis  of 
our  crucial  task  in  an  ever  more  Impor- 
tant field:         '    - 

An  expert  on  counterlnsxirgency  tactics 
suggests  that  "Vietnam's  twUlght  war  for  the 
villages  may  yet  rank  as  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  world  history."  Secretary  Hilsman, 
a  former  World  War  n  guerrilla  fighter  him- 
self, stresses  that  this  form  of  hidden  aggres- 
sion poses  a  threat  to  the  entire  free  world — 
that  the  Communists  see  guerrilla  wars  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  as  the  best 
way  to  expand  their  empires  with  the  least 
risk.  To  meet  this  exported  aggression  ef- 
fectively. Secretary  Hilsman  says: 

"We  must  adopt  the  methods  of  the  guer- 
rilla himself — the  very  tactics  our  ancestors 
learned  from  the  Indians. 

"Otir  long-range  goal  must  be  'natlon- 
bxiilding' — aid  which  includes  the  many 
things  an  American  pioneer  village  needed. 

"The  reaUy  important  appeal  of  the  West 
Is  tbe  respect  for  the  individual  which  is 
built  Into  Western  culture." 

Question.  Secretary  Hilsman,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  defined  coiuiterinsur- 
gency  as  the  military,  political,  economic, 
psychological,  and  civic  actions  taken  by 
existing  governments  to  defeat  subversive  in- 
surgency. Would  you  subscribe  to  this 
definition? 

That  is  a  very  reasonable  definition,  par- 
ticiUarly  as  applied  to  the  Far  Bast — ^namely, 
the  Philippines,  lialaya.  and  currently  Viet- 
nam. But  I  would  broaden  It  sll^tly  by 
stating  that  the  real  problem  is  one  of  ex- 
tending government  control  to  areas  where 
governments  have  never  had  control 
throughout  history.  In  a  broader  sense  this 
means  providing  government  services  to  the 
villages,  knitting  the  people  into  the  fabric 
of  the  whole  community  and  national  life. 

In  southeast  Asia  today,  there  is  no  per- 
vasive national  spirit  as  we  know  it.  Tbe 
villagers  in  the  back  country  still  feel  no 
deep  loyalty  to  their  government,  which 
seems  much  further  from  them  than  ours 
does  from  us.  Since  most  of  the  villagers 
make  nearly  all  the  material  goods  they  use. 
they  have  relatively  little  commercial,  polit- 
ical, or  psychological  contact  with  other  vU- 
lages  or  the  provinces  around  them. 

In  such  circumstances,  there  does  not  have 
to  be  a  basic  discontent  with  the  government 
for  a  guerrilla  unit  to  thrive.  It  is  Just  a 
question  of  the  villagers'  isolation. 

Recently,  in  northeast  Thailand,  a  govern- 
ment team  visited  40  villages — ^not  particu- 
larly Isolated  ones,  either.  In  10  of  them 
the  people  had  never  seen  a  government  offi- 
cial— no  policemen,  no  firemen,  no  health 
Inspectors,  no  one. 

In  vlllagea  like  these,  it  is  relatively  easy 
for  an  outside  subversive  power  to  recruit 
young  men  for  guerrilla  bands  by  simply 
promising  sheer  adventture.  Just  to  get  away 
frc»n  the  boring,  monotonous  tasks  of  an 
agricultural  life. 

For  example,  in  my  personal  experience 
with  the  OSS  in  Burma  during  World  War 


n,  we  found  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
people  to  be  pro-West.  Another  10  percent 
were  proenemy,  but  the  rest  were  either 
indifferent  or  else  J\ist  so  isolated  that  they 
had  no  ideological  convictions  one  vray  or 
the  other.  Yet  we  were  able  to  recruit  over 
30,000  guerrillas  for  OSS  operations  in 
Burma,  and  in  spite  of  our  white  faces. 

To  draw  a  parallel  with  a  situation  closer 
to  home,  one  may  ask  whether  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  "supported"  the  hoodlum  gangs 
which  flourished  during  the  1920's.  Cer- 
tainly the  shopkeeper  bit  by  the  protection 
racket  did  not  support  the  gangs,  but  he 
often  had  no  choice  except  to  go  along  with 
them.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  many  of 
the  Isolated  villages  in  some  of  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 

Question.  In  the  past,  you  have  defined 
this  guerrilla  activity  In  southeast  Asia  as 
Internal  war,  or  hidden  aggression.  What 
do  these  terms  imply? 

The  terrorist  activity  in  Vietnam  is  really 
aggression  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
Over  the  centuries  international  law  has 
categorized  aggreosion  as  an  overt  attack. 
But  here  we  have,  as  President  Kennedy 
has  said,  "a  subterranean  war,"  which  doesnt 
fit  easily  under  the  doctrlnerof  international 
law. 

I  call  it  hidden  aggression,  or  twilight 
warfare,  because  it  is  an  attack  directed 
across  an  international  boundary.  It  is 
clearly  an  attempt  by  one  state  to  bring 
down  another  by  exported  terror.  From 
North  Vietnam,  th^  Communists  are  sending 
in  trained  cadre,  iht>paganda,  money,  eqiilp- 
ment,  and  directions  to  the  Viet  Cong  ter- 
rorists in  South  Vietnam.  All  the  while 
they  try  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  it  is 
an  internal  uprising. 

The  pattern  of  the  Vietnam  war  so  far  has 
followed  closely  Mao  Tse-tung's  three  stages 
of  guerrilla  warfare.  In  the  first  stage,  sym- 
pathizers ore  recruited  and  indoctrinated, 
and  a  base  is  built  from  which  weapons,  rice, 
and  other  supplies  can  be  distributed.  The 
second  stage  is  one  of  terror,  hit-and-run 
tactics,  amb\ishes.  night  attacks,  and  assas- 
sinations. This  Is  the  stage  in  which  we  are 
engaged  now.  Finally,  in  the  third  stage 
Mao  says  there  must  be  a  change  to  a  true 
civil  war  where  the  terrorist  bands  are  turned 
into  conventional  armies  to  fight  the  regulars 
by  conventional  means.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  Communists  hope  to  create  enough 
political  chaos  and  instability  so  that  the 
government  will  fall  by  a  coup  d'etat,  let- 
ting them  move  in  and  skip  the  third  stage. 

WS  MUST  ADOPT  CUBUULLA  TACTIC8 

To  fight  this  exported  aggression  effec- 
tively, we  must  adopt  the  methods  of  the 
guerrilla  himself — the  very  tactics  our  an- 
cestors learned  from  the  Indians.  We  must 
realize  that  the  guerrilla  does  not  care  about 
north  or  south,  or  east  or  west.  He  doesnt 
care  about  this  town  or  that  piece  of  real 
estate.  He  lives  to  fight,  to  ambush,  to  kill. 
His  only  goal  is  to  kiU — not  to  seize  and  hold 
territory. 

It  is  nonsense  to  assume  that  regular  forces 
trained  for  conventional  war  can  handle 
Jungle  guerrillas  adequately.  Regular  forces 
are  essential  for  regular  military  tasks,  but 
twilight  warfare  is  something  special.  It  Is 
a  war  of  shadows  in  the  night  which  calls 
for  radical  changes  in  organization,  combat 
doctrine,  and  equipment.  The  main  in- 
gredients for  success  are  constant  patrols, 
good  communications,  mobility,  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  rapid  concentration.  Our  key 
units  might  be  decentralized  groups  of  60 
men,  self-reliant  and  able  to  qperate  autono- 
mously, fanned  out  into  the  surrounding 
coimtryside. 

Let  me  again  draw  on  my  experience  In 
Burma.  At  one  stage  my  outfit — consisting 
of  4  Americans  and  300  Burmese — kept 
aa  entire  3,000-man  Japanese  regiment 
marching  and  countermarching  through  the 
mountains  far  away  from  the  front  where 


they  would  have  done  more  good.  What  we 
would  have  feared  most  would  have  been 
smaller  groups  patrolling  steadUy.  Tbe 
Japanese  were  much  better  soldiers  tban 
our  guerrillas.  They  were  better  trained, 
tougher,  and  more  mobile.  But  they  fought 
us  as  if  we  were  regular  troops.  We  never, 
tried  to  take  or  hold  ground.  We  laid  am- 
bushes, fired  ovir  weapons,  and  ran  Just  as 
fast  as  we  could.  After  a  month  of  chasing 
us,  this  3.000-man  regiment  bad  over  a  bvm- 
dred  casualties;  we  bad  only  1. 

ONE    or    HISTOKT'S    DXCISZVX    BATTLBI 

Vietnam's  twilight  war  for  the  vUlages 
may  yet  rank  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles 
of  world  history.  In  one  sense,  it  is  no 
more  or  less  decisive  than  an  effective  de- 
terrent against  a  Korea-type  war,  nor  is  it 
raan  or  less  decisive  than  an  effective  stra- 
tegic nuclear  deterrent.  However,  even  as 
we  have  prepared  for  both  conventional  and 
nuclear  wars,  the  Communists  have  been 
giving  increased  emphasis  to  internal  war- 
fare. Of  course,  we  can  take  some  credit 
for  their  change  in  strategy.  Our  nuclear 
force  buildup  has  paid  off  and  so  have  our 
efforts  to  build  ground  forces,  our  alliances, 
and  oiu  sacrifices  in  Korea. 

Now  the  Communists  are  beginning  to  see 
poeslbllltles  for  guerrilla  wars  In  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  as  the  best  way  to  ex- 
pand their  empires  with  the  least  risk.  So 
the  Vietnam  war  is  quite  decisive,  in  tbe 
first  place,  because  unless  we  develop  an 
effective  counter  there,  we  may  well  find  our- 
selves in  the  same  difficulty  In  some  of  these 
other  areas.  Secondly,  this  war  la  decisive 
in  tbat  the  steps  needed  to  fight  it  are  the 
very  steps  needed  for  building  the  new  na- 
tions of  the  world  into  independent,  self- 
sxistalnlng  states.  Our  Job  in  Vietnam  is  as 
much  political  and  economic  as  it  is  mUl- 
tary — the  long-range  task  is  nation  building. 

WHAT  AaC  THK  STXPB  IMVOLVED  IM  MATIOM 
BXnU>IMCf 

To  become  a  stable  nation.  Vietnam  needs 
much  more  than  dams,  power  stations,  steel 
mills,  and  other  giant  foreign-aid  proJecU 
which  wiU  have  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
This  sort  of  foreign  aid  is  Important,  of 
course,  but  on  a  longer-term  basis.  In  the 
short  term,  these  people  need  more  simple 
aid  such  as  communication  routea.  so  tbat 
goods  and  services  can  fiow  freely  from  vU- 
lage  to  village  throughout  the  country. 
There  must  be  a  way  for  information  about 
the  needs  of  the  people  to  fiow  upward,  and 
a  way  for  government  services  to  flow  down- 
ward to  answer  these  needs.  They  need 
health  programs,  police  security,  educational 
systems,  economic  help,  sewer  systems — the 
very  things  many  an  American  pioneer  vil- 
lage needed  over  100  years  ago. 

STXATECIC   HAKIXr   PXOCaAlC 

An  important  part  of  this  nation-building 
program  is  to  provide  the  villagers  with  the 
physical  security  so  necessary  to  peaceful 
progress.  This  U  what  the  strategic  hamlet 
program  does.  We  are  helping  the  vUlagers 
ring  their  vUlages  with  barbed  wire,  much  as 
our  frontier  towns  werejuotected  with  stock- 
ades. Then  ao  or  30  in  a  village  of  aOO  are 
trained  to  tise  weapons  such  as  hand  gre- 
nades, shotguns,  and  carbines.  And  they  are 
given  a  radio  with  which  they  can  contact 
province  headquarters  for  help  if  they  are 
attacked  by  a  large  band  of  terrorists. 

But  the  strategic  hamlet  program  Involves 
far  more  than  Just  physical  security.  It 
U  also  a  vehicle  for  getting  government 
swvices  to  the  people  to  help  enlist  popular 
support  for  the  government.  And  aa  tbe  gov- 
ernment becomes  more  popular,  and  as  more 
vlllagea  are  secured,  the  Viet  Cong  wiU  be 
Isolated  more  and  more  from  their  key 
sources  of  supply — the  villages  of  tbe  back 
country.  No  longer  will  marauding  bands 
of  five  or  six  guerrillas  be  able  to  walk  into 
villages  and  either  seize  at  buy  rloe. 
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Is  built  Into  Western  culture.  In  contrast, 
tha  whole  Communist  bloc  leans  toward  a 
monotonus  grayness  tha  Tibetans  should 
act  like  the  Chlneaa,  the  Chinese  like  the 
Busslans.  and  tha  Russlana  like  the  Poles. 
There  is  not  the  diversity  which  is  found  in 
tha  free  world. 

What  can  Industry  here  in  the  United 
Statea  do  to  help  theae  countries  build  their 
clTlUaatlona?  For  example.  Dr.  Wemher  Ton 
Braun  has  aald  that  much  of  the  aucceaa 
of  the  q>ace  program  has  resulted  from  the 
individual  oontributiona  and  innovations  of 
private  industry.  He  told  us  that  he  spends 
a  substantial  part  of  his  time  "trying  not  to 
drown  in  all  the  many  Ideaa  which  come  to 
us."  Do  private  companies  face  this  same 
kind  of  challenge  in  "nation  building  pro- 
grama"  aa  they  have  already  faced  in  aero- 
space and  defense? 

They  most  certainly  do.  There  are  many 
areas  of  science  and  technology  where  new 
ideaa  can  help  Vietnam  and  similar  coun- 
tries to  discover  new  approaches  to  their 
problems.  Right  now  scientists  in  this  coun- 
try are  on  the  brink  of  some  discoveriea  in 
genetics  which  are  Just  aa  dramatic  and 
exciting  aa  t2ie  diacovery  of  the  nuclear  re- 
action. Sonse  oC  them  may  help  to  solve 
many  of  the  tremendous  problems  in  disease, 
overpopulation,  and  food  shortages. 

To  help  break  the  illiteracy  problem  we 
may  be  able  to  use  a  conununications 
satellite,  providing  a  eoxmtry  with  a  com- 
plete television  network  which  could  be 
picked  up  on  television  sets  powered  by  wood- 
burning  generators.  We  could  Increase  a 
teacher'a  exposiu«  a  hundred  times. 

Chemistry,  biology,  electronics,  physics — 
every  science  you  can  name — may  have  some 
answers  if  we  can  get  researchers  to  focus 
on  the  problems. 

Question.  How  optimistic  are  you  that  our 
natlon-bulldlng  program  will  succeed  in 
Vietnam?  Do  you  have  a  time-goal  in 
months  or  years? 

Right  now  about  Vietnam  I  am  optimis- 
tic— but  cautiously  so.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
winning  a  battle  or  defeating  an  army.  It 
is  a  question  of  building  a  nation,  and  that 
takes  time.  So  far  things  are  going  rather 
wen.  but  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of  jrears 
instead  of  months.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  you  can  go  anywhere  in  Vietnam  with 
a  feeling  of  complete  safety  and  security. 

Of  course  all  the  new  nations  like  Vietnam 
need  time.  No  magic  of  science  can  trans- 
form their  way  of  life  overnight.  It  took 
7  years  to  eliminate  guerrillas  In  Malaya. 
It  may  take  more  than  this  In  Vietnam,  or 
it  may  take  leas.  But  I  think  time  is  on 
our  side. 


SPENDINa  BILLIONS  SOUNDS  PAIN- 
LESS— UKE  TAKING  WATER 
FROM  A  WELL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Houae.  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pklly]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
discuss  agadn  the  subject  of  personaliz- 
ing government  costs  in  a  way  that  tax- 
payers can  apply  the  affect  of  appropri- 
ations to  themselves. 

Let  us  be  frank  and  admit  that  in  con- 
gressional testimony  and  debate  on  ap- 
propriation bills  the  principal  onphasls 
Is  given  to  baneflts.  We  let  the  people 
know  the  advantages  to  them  but  when 
it  comes  to  explaining  the  cost  and  dis- 
advantages inherent  in  such  benefits  it  is 
a  different  matter.  Total  expenditures, 
of  course,  are  given  but  seldom  do  the 
proponents  of  legislation  spell  out  in 
much  detail  who  is  to  pay  for  a  program 


or  how  mudx  the  cost  will  be  to  taxpay- 
ers individually.  Reference  is  made  to 
millions  or  billions  of  dollars  and  it 
sounds  very  much  as  if  the  amount  was 
not  a  charge  against  the  individual  tax- 
payers at  all.  It  sounds  as  painless  as 
taking  water  from  a  well. 

In  a  series  of  ^xeches  to  the  House  I 
have  been  urging  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress mention  the  siU>Ject  of  who  pays 
the  costs  every  time  an  appropriation  is 
considered.  In  this  connection,  I  was 
liighly  gratified  to  iM>te  that  Senator 
MuNDT  a  few  days  ago  had  done  this 
very  thing  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  was  referring  to  the  $6.5 
billion  TFX  contract  which,  as  he  said, 
is  the  largest  single  Oovemment  contract 
ever  let  by  any  government  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  He  pointed  out  that  re- 
(Jluced  to  xmderstandable  terms  this  $6.5 
billion  adds  up  to  what  he  called  a  tidy 
sum  for  the  individual  American  tax- 
payer. TD  Illustrate,  he  said  a  billion 
dollars  roughly  is  $8  per  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America,  so  a  $6.5  billion 
contract  represents  about  $50  for  each 
individual  or  for  a  family  of  five  the 
contract  Involves  a  cost  of  $250  out-of- 
pocket  expense,  as  Senator  Mttndt  com- 
mented, to  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  Senator  went  on  to  explain  that 
if  the  Navy  has  its  way  it  will  more  than 
double  the  number  of  TFX  airplanes, 
thereby  increasing  the  contract  to  $10 
billion  or  $12  billion.  He  described  such 
a  cost  as  being  the  same  as  a  $500  bill 
taken  out  of  the  billfold  or  the  pocket  or 
the  household  budget  of  the  head  of 
every  American  family  of  average  size 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  consider  costs 
as  with  the  TFX  where  politically  ap- 
pointed civilians  in  awarding  the  con- 
tract overrode  the  Judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary boards  composed  of  experts  which 
had  previously  evaluated  the  respective 
competitive  bids,  a  full  understanding  is 
the  more  important  The  people  should 
have  the  entire  story.  The  citizens  who 
must  ultimately  pay  the  bill  through 
Federal  income  taxes  on  incomes  and 
pensions  are  going  to  be  outraged  to  the 
nth  degree  if  they  feel  political  consider- 
ations as  well  as  their  money  were  in- 
volved in  awarding  of  contracts.     . 

In  general,  to  proceed  with  my  re- 
marics  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  realize, 
of  course,  that  when  the  taxpayers' 
money  goes  to  Washington,  D.C..  a  great 
deal  of  it  comes  right  back  to  them  in 
the  way  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States. 
However,  what  is  overlooked  is  that  this 
trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  back 
again  costs  money.  I  was  interested  in 
reading  a  column  by  Ken  Thompson  in 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  in  which  the 
issue  was  raised  that  the  round  trip  of 
these  tax  dollars  does  not  come  cheap. 
He  said  if  programs  where  the  money 
goes  and  then  comes  back  to  the  States 
were  eliminated  $8.7  billion  could  be 
saved  in  the  Federal  budget.  Next  year, 
he  said,  these  Federal  benefits  to  the 
States  are  expected  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers $10.4  billion.  What  he  failed  to 
say,  however,  was  that  this  next  year's 
cost  of  $10.4  billion  represents  $224.62 
a  family.  That  is  what  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  cost  would  be  per  average 
family  to  administer  these  Federal  pro- 
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grams  to  aid  the  States  where  the  money 
came  from  to  start  with. 

One  aspect  of  expenditures  that  needs 
explaining  ^  taxpayers,  is  back-door 
spending.  Under  this  device  the  outlay 
of  money  does  not  appear  in  the  budget, 
nor  does  it  show  in  the  total  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress.  Instead,  an 
agency  is  authorized  to  borrow  and  spend 
without  the  normal  congressional  appro- 
priation. Thereby  the  attention  of  the 
taxpayers  is  bypassed  and  right  at  this 
point  I  want  to  discuss  this  back-door 
spending. 

Right  now  there  is  a  real  controversy 
going  on  over  so-called  back-door  spend- 
ing. The  President  asked  Congress  to 
add  $2  billion  to  the  capital  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned Export-Import  Bank. 
He  asked  that  the  Bank  be  given  author- 
ity to  borrow  the  $2  billion  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
way  the  President's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1964  was  $2  billion  less  than 
otherwise.  This  device  kept  it  below 
$100  billion.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  wanted  the  capital  increase  to 
be  granted  by  means  of  an  appropria- 
tion, while  t^he  administration  position 
was  supported  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
has  opposed  back-door  spending  because 
it  wants  imder  one  committee,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  control  over 
all  spending  so  one  congressional  com- 
mittee can  weigh  the  urgency  and  need 
of  each  expenditure  in  relation  to  other 
spending  programs  and  the  overall  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury.  But  what  I  want 
to  point  out  is  that  the  $2  billion  in  ques- 
tion averages  $43.32  per  taxpayer  family 
whether  it  is  in  the  budget  or  whether  it 
is  hidden  under  the  classification  called 
borrowing  from  public  debt  receipts 
which  is  commonly  called  back-door 
financing. 

And  while  on  this  subject,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  the  extent  of  back-door 
spending  and  its  burden  to  the  taxpayers 
when  covered  up  is  the  same  as  when 
included  in  the  annual  budget. 

To  illustrate  this,  taking  the  figure  I 
obtained  from  the  Treasury  Department 
a  year  or  so  ago  it  showed  various  agen- 
cies of  Government  had  blank  check  au- 
thority to  go  to  the  Treasury  and  borrow 
in  excess  of  $24  billion.  This  amount. 
$24  billion,  except  for  the  limit  set  by 
the  national  debt  ceiling  law  could  be 
borrowed  and  expended  without  control 
by  Congress.  Those  various  agencies 
were  already  borrowing  so  that  they  al- 
ready owed  the  Treasury  at  that  time 
$33  billion.  Thus  using  the  example  I 
cited  earlier  of  $1  billion  being  $8  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child  in  America 
that  would  make  33  times  8  or  $264  av- 
erage each  as  the  per  capita  back-door 
financing  outstanding.  But  here  is  the 
rub — in  previous  jrears  agencies  have 
borrowed  money  in  this  manner  and  it 
was  lost  or  given  away  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  so  that  more  than  $16  bil- 
lion of  such  borrowing  f  n»n  the  Treasury 
had  to  be  cancded  or  forgiven  by  C<ni- 
gress.  Thus  the  taxpayers,  through 
back-door  spending,  lost  $346.56  for  each 
taxpajring  family  In  America  because  as 
I  mentioned  In  lurevious  qpeeches  on  this 
subject  there  are  43.6  million  families 
and  the  $16  billion  loss  averages  $346.56 
a  family.    Perhaps  those  who  advocate 


back-door  q;)aiding  do  not  do  it  because 
it  withholds  the  true  financial  facts 
about  our  Government  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  that  is  the  net  effect 

My  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  peo- 
ple will  discover  what  is  going  on.  Espe- 
cially. I  want  the  28.887.841  taxpayers 
whose  incomes  are  $6,000  a  year  or  less 
to  get  the  stark  truth  and  why  such  a 
big  bite  is  taken  out  of  their  Incomes  and 
pensions  each  month.  I  figure  the  tax- 
payers whose  incomes  are  $500  a  month 
or  less  are  the  ones  who  will  support 
economy  most  of  all  if  they  get  the  facts. 

Today  in  high  places  there  are  college 
economists  or  history  professors  who  \)e- 
lieve  the  Government  can  spend  the  citi- 
zens' money  better  than  the  citizens  can 
themselves.  These  self-styled  liberals 
believe  in  massive  and  deficit  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Frankly,  I  disagree  with  these  intel- 
lectuals. I  believe  ovu-  Government, 
where  possible,  should  live  within  its 
means.  I  believe  in  decentralization  of 
power  so  that  citizens  can  have  closer 
supervision  and  more  say  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs. 

However,  regardless  of  philosophy.  I 
say.  wherever  the  Federal  Government 
exercises  responsibility  the  reiq>ective 
costs  of  programs  in  relation  to  benefits 
should  be  spelled  out. 

Of  course,  tills  is  not  always  easy  be- 
cause our  Government  is  so  vast,  but  I 
am  sure  the  people  will  always  support 
the  right  decisions  if  sufficient  informa- 
tion is  given  them.  In  this  connection, 
I  suggest  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
must  do  a  better  Job  of  explaining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  public  spending. 
Indeed  that  is  about  all  a  minority  party 
can  do  when,  as  with  Congress  today,  it 
does  not  have  the  votes  to  defeat  the  ma- 
jority party  bills  when  the  majority  fol- 
lows a  policy  of  planned  deficits  and 
pork-l>arrel  spending  programs. 


Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bates. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr.  Healet. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  three  in- 
stances. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Tollefson  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Pklly)  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  ordoiv 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Bfr. 
Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  10  minutes,  Wednesday. 
July  31,  1963.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoMoaissiOMAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  ranarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoLSKX  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  PtrciMSKi  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  STArroRD)  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr.  Short. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly, at  1  o'clock  and  57  minutes  pm., 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Chalnnan,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  prop>o8ed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended";  to  the  C<nnmittee 
on  Interstate  and  F>oreign  Commerce. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  fifth 
annual  supplement  to  the  Commission's  pub- 
lication FPC  S-130.  "Hydroelectric  FUnt 
Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Production 
Expenses.  1961";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  Uie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLMEB:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  464.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  Hit.  6196.  a  bill  to  encoiU«ce  Increaced 
consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  in- 
come of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial research  program  deaigned  to  lower  oosU 
of  production,  and  for  other  piupoaes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  602).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FUheries.  S.  1194.  An  act  to 
remove  the  percentage  limitations  on  retire- 
ment of  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Oxiard, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  608) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
M^»^"^  and  Flaherlea.  HJt.  83.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Martne  Act.  1936.  in 
order  to  provide  tor  the  relmbureement  of 
certain  vessel  construction  expenses;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  604).  Referred  to 
the  C<Mnmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  8198.  A 
bill  to  promote  the  economic  and  social  de- 
vekqmant  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Padflc  Islands,  and  for  othw  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  606).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houss  on  tha 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASBMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Hlt.7219.  A  hUl  to  amend  seetloos 
3288  and  8288  of  tttla  It.  United  Statss  Coda, 
relating  to  reindictment  after  dismissal  of 
a  defective  indictment:  without  amendment 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Bar- 

dphen;  without  amendment 

i .    Referred  to  the  Committee 

House. 

Ocnunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1  mi  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 

amendment  (Rept.  No.  618). 

Committee  ot  the  Whole 


Committee  on  the  Jndld- 

A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Brig. 

9ray;  with  amendment  (Bept. 

to   the  Committee  of   the 


Oommittee  on  the  Jadld- 
A  Mn  relating  to  the  effective 
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Mr.  KIMO  of  Mew  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judlelary.  BJl.  7491.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of 
WUllam  L.  Berryman:  with  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  616).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.B.  7834.  A  bill  to  continue,  for  the  period 
ending  November  30.  1963.  the  existing  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BTRNE  Of  Pennsylvania: 

HJt.  7825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Cominlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  7826.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  May  13,  1954,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Act,  to  provide 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  shaU  not  engage  in  certain  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 

H.R.  7827.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  sim- 
plify laws  relating  to  easements  and  permits 
upon  certain  federally  owned  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CXTRllS: 

HB.  7828.  A  bill  to  provide  means  for  set- 
tling the  current  dispute'  between  the  rail- 
roads and  their  employees  over  work  rules, 
to  prevent  such  disputes  from  arising  in  the 
future  by  prohibiting  featherbeddlng  prac- 
tices In  the  railroad  Industry,  and  to  provide 
various  forms  of  assistance  for  employees  dis- 
placed by  changes  In  work  rules,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  DINOELL: 

HJt.  7829.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  insxirance.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEALET: 

HJt.  7830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

HJt.  78S1.  A  bill  relating  to  the  retired  pay 
to  which  certain  veteran  olBcers  who  served 
in  both  Woild  War  I  and  World  War  n  are 
entitled:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  FRASKR: 

HJt.  7832.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such  in- 
suranos;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affahv. 

By  MB.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HB.  7883.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entiUed 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the 
land  and  assets  of  certain  Indian  rancherias 
and  reservations  In  California,  and  for  other 
piirposes",  approved  August  18,  1958  (72  Stat. 
619);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEGOnT:  (    ' 

Hit.  78S4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4, 1965,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  distribution  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affahrs. 

By  MV.  BIXBUfAM: 

HJt.  7835.  A  blU  to  esUblish  in  the  Bieeu- 
tlvfi  Ofllce  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Com- 
munity Develojnnent:  to  the  Committee  on 
aovemment*  Operations. 


By  Mr.  WALLHAUSSB: 

HJI.  78S6.  A  bUl  to  establish  in  the  Bncu- 
tlve  OOce  of  the  President  an  Oaoe  of  Oom- 
mimlty  Development;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MacORXOOR: 

HJl.7837.  A  blU  to  eetabllsh  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development:  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovenunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.B.7838.  A  bill  to  estahUah  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HB.  7889.  A  blU  to  estabUsh  hi  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oownment  Opcratlona. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

HJI.  7840.  A  bUl  to  estobllsh  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Opsmtlons. 
By  Mr.  CABET: 

H.J.  Bes.  685.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  13th  day  of 
September  as  Commodore  John  Barry  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJ.  Res.  586.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.J.  Bes.  587.  J'oLnt  reeolutlon  to  create  a 
Joint  congreesional  committee  to  study  and 
rep<»'t  on  problems  relating  to  Industrywide 
collective  bargaining  and  Industrywide 
strikes  and  lockouts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.J.  Res.  588.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebloaen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
fore it  on  Kreblozen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  stun  of  $250,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DULBKI: 

H  J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resOlutloaiv  authorizing 
the  continued  shipment  of  the  drug  Kre- 
biozen  In  Interstate  commerce  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  continued  availability  of  such  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  now  being 
treated  with  such  drug  and  for  terminal  can- 
cer patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O-KONSKI: 

H.J.  Bes.  590.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  wnployees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  B008EVELT: 

HJ.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Poreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MclNTIRE: 

R.  Bes.  468.  Resolution     to     amend     the 
Rules  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  to 
estabUah  a  standing  Committee  on  Small 
Business:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CKONSKX: 

H.Bes.  466.  BeeoluUon  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  la  the  House 
of  Bepreeentatlves,  and  to  grant  It  full  au- 
thority In  legislative  smtters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bules.  e 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  lOOl,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refened  as  follows: 

St  %£»   CARKT* 
HB.7841.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mareia 
Patricia  Connell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCT: 
HJt.  7842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nunsla 
(Nancy)  Franceeca  BadaU;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HB.7843.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sin  Hee 
Tuen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  OBXEN  of  Oregon: 
HJt.  7844.  A   blU  for  the   relief  of   John 
Mistkawi;   ta  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  H06MXR: 
HB.  7846.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Car- 
men Anlhln;  to  the  <^mmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

221.  By  Mrs.  ST.  OEOBGE:  Petition  of 
residents  of  Orange  County,  N.T.,  to  preeerve 
the  Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.       

222.  By  the  8PEAKEB:  Petition  of  Thomas 
G.  Dunne,  city  manager,  Salinas,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  requesting  prompt  action  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  supplemental  labor  program 
made  possible  by  Public  Law  78;  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Agriculture. 

••  <s»         ss 


realize  that  they  represent  the  people 
who  have  sent  them  here,  and  that  in  a 
real  sense  they  are  reaponsibls  to  them 
and  to  Thee,  before  whom  we  must  all 
one  day  mpear  to  give  an  aocoimt  of 
ourselves. 

Help  us  all  to  fear  God  and  do  right- 
eoudy. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
we  pray.    Amen. 


Cix— — 869 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAHsnsLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  29.  1903,  was  dispensed  with. 


roborate  this  statement — to  rush  thia  bill 
through.  It  was  stated  that  it  would  be 
brought  up  at  the  ooneluskm  of  eonstd- 
eration  of  the  bill  lutving  to  do  with  the 
river  barins;  and  it  will  be  broui^t  up  at 
that  time.  But  I  believe  the  Rbcoro 
should  be  made  absolutely  clear  that  no 
chicanery  is  involved.  We  are  operating 
under  the  regular  procedure*;  and  so 
far  as  the  present  leadership  on  both 
sides  is  concerned,  that  will  continue  to 
be  our  policy. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
daat  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  c<Mnmunicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Soiate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


SENA1E 

Tuesday,  July  30, 1963 

The  SoMte  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  Iqr  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  A.  Reid  Jepeon.  interdenomina- 
tional minister,  Charteston.  W.  Va.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  God  and  Father  of  bur  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  who  trust  Him: 
We  appiroach  Thy  throne  of  grace  in 
time  of  need  to  find  grace  and  wisdom 
to  help.  Without  Thee,  we  can  do 
nothing.  Ignoring  Thee,  we  stumble. 
Unless  Thou  dost  hold  us,  we  shall  falter 
and  fall. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  Bible— the 
world's  bestseller,  the  Book  that  could 
be  taken  from  us,  but  which  is  still  with 
us.  O  God.  let  it  be  that  we  shall  never 
be  deprived  of  the  Scriptures  which  have 
made  us  strong. 

May  there  be  love  in  our  hearts  toward 
those  who  deny  Thee.  Help  us  to  pray 
for  those  who  oppose  spiritual  progress. 
Teach  us  how  to  Uve  together;  and  while 
maintidnlng  or  trying  to  gain  rights  of 
freedom,  may  we  not  forget  that  eternal 
freedom  has  been  purchased  through  the 
blood  sacrifice  of  Him  who  said,  "Whom 
the  Son  of  God  makes  free  is  free 
indeed.*' 

Today,  and  each  day  of  deliberation, 
^ve.  we  beseech  Thee,  this  and  other 
such  high  institutions  Thy  guidance. 
May  the  individuals  who  deliberate  here 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfzeld,  and  by 
^unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM— CONSID- 
ERAITON  OF  FARM  LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  press  and  in  various  other  organs  of 
communication,  I  note  stories  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Calendar  No.  347,  Senate  bill 
1703,  having  to  do  with  farm  labor,  is 
being  unduly  hurried  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  consideration,  and  that  there 
seems  to  be  afoot  some  plot  to  push  it 
through  without  due  deliberation. 

This  bill  was  reported  on  July  22  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry—exactly 8  days  ago.  Last  week  I 
was  asked  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
what  the  schedule  for  this  week  would  be. 
At  that  time  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
there  were  on  the  calendar  only  three 
measures  which  could  be  brought  up: 
First,  the  so-called  river  basin  bill,  which 
is  the  pending  business,  or  will  be  short- 
ly; next,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933;  and,  third,  the  biU  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agriciiltural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses— ^the  bill  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  C<^rado  [Mr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  Dokzmxck]. 

There  has  been  no  desire  on  the  part 
ot  the  leadership — and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  IlBnoiB  [Mr.  DnucsENl ,  the 
minority  leader,  is  present  and  will  cor- 


REPORT  ON  SCIENCE  RESEARCH 
FUNDS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  r^iwrting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  sdenoe  research 
funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  1963;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Coimcil  of  the  City  of  Salinas,  Calif., 
favoring  the  continuation  of  the  sup- 
plemental labor  program;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labw  and 
Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENT    OF    PRESBTTERY    OF 
LONG  ISLAND  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
always  been  my  fhm  conviction  that  the 
quest  for  equal  Justice  and  equal  0]K>or- 
tunity  rests  on  a  firm  moral  as  well  as 
constitutional  basis. 

Recently  the  United  .Prealqtarian 
Church  in  the  UJ3JL  at  ite  176th  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  statement  describ- 
ing the  struggle  for  civil  riirhts  "as  the 
most  urgent  moral  issue  of  our  times.** 

It  was  my  privilege  today  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  Commission  on 
Religion  and  Race  of  the  Long  Island 
Presbytery.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mission deserve  the  highest  commenda- 
tion for  their  efforts  to  translate  reli- 
gious principles  into  everyday  practices 
for  an  Americans. 

A  statement  approved  by  the  comnJs- 
sion  sets  fortti  eloquently  and  concisely 
the  important  considerations  involved. 
It  is  a  statement  of  great  importanoe 
which  I  know  will  be  of  interest  to  oiany 
Monbers.  I  ask  unanimous  eonaent  that 
the  text  of  the  statement  be  iHtated  in 
the  RacoRo  and  be  appropriatdy  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

SramcsNT  or  Comassmw  ok  Kauoaoiv  Atn 
Rmm,  Pa— iiasT  or  Loito  Jaukin 

Tha  ITnlted  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
United  SUtes  at  Its  ITftfa  gsHoal  aiesMbly 
held  in  Dee  II olnes.  Iowa.  In  lUy  Ifles.  atngled 
out  the  Negroes*  struggle  for  dvU  rights  as 
the  mpst  urgent  moral  Issue  ot  our  tSmes. 
aad  ooamltted  the  Annh  to  a  program  of 
metkam  in  support  of  this  Issna.  The  I»s> 
bytacy  at  Long  isiaDd,  consisting  of  60  fuss- 
byteiiaa  otaurohes  in  Nasnu  a&A  Suffolk 
countlss.  has  alao  appointed  • 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 

Jeetlcm.  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations  are.iu  follows: 
Franda   O.   AUan,   of   Pannaylvania.    and 

simdry  other  persona,  for  promotion  in  the 

diplomatic  and  foreign  service. 


of 


Hone, 


FUl  BRIGHT. 


'4RKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
Currency: 

,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  m«n- 
Hcme  Loan  Bank  Board, 
from  the  Committee 
B4Utloaa: 

ot  Maaaachuaettr,  to 

Bstraordlnary  and  Plenlpo- 

Bapoblle  of  Viatnam; 

W.  Andaraon.  Jr..  UjB.  Mavy. 

at  Columbia,  to  be  Ambaaaador 

and  Plenlpotmtlary  to  Por- 


cabit  Lodge. 


tta 


_      Lcibi 
■xtnKM  dlnary 


Ifomont.  of  New  Tork.  a  Foreign 
of  claaa  a.  to  be  Ambaaaador 
and   Plenipotentiary    to   the 
%rundl: 

»  ot  New  Tortc.  to  be  Ambaa- 
and  Plenipotentiary  to 
at  Oulnaa; 

Cottam.  of  tha  District  of 

^trelgn  Service  officer  of  class  1, 

■xtraordlnary  and  Planl- 

tha  State  of  Kuwait: 

Roaa.  of  California,  a  Foreign 

of  daas  1,  to  ba  Ambaaaador 

and  Planlpotantlary  to'^tha 

Republic; 

Blimienthal.  of  New  Jersey,  to 

^pedal  Rapreaentatlve  for  Trade 

with  tha  rank  of  Ambassador; 


va 


of  Michigan,  and  Dr. 
of  Maw  York,  to  ba  m«m- 
Advlaory  Oommlaakm  on  In- 
iicatlonal  and  Cultural  Affairs. 


FDL  IRIOHT. 


Mr.  President,  I 

f  kvorably  sundry  nominations 

llnnatlc  and  Foreign  Servloe. 

names  have  previously  ap- 

CoMouasKMiAL  RBcoas.  in 

the  expense  of  mintlnc 

Sxeeutive  Calendar,  I  aric 

soosent  that  they  be  ordered 

Secretary's  desk  tor  the  in- 

any  Senator. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 
S.  1966.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  provisions  of 
law  authorizing  the  commitment  of  a 
defendant  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  study  after  conviction;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andre  Con- 
dom; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.LAUSCHB: 
S.  1958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka  Pe- 
kar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  Y ARBOROUGH : 
S.  1860.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,   to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  children  of  veterans 
who  are   permanently   and   totally   disabled 
from   an    injxiry   or   disease    arising   out   of 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  during  a 
period  of  war  or  the  Induction  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yakbobouoh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1980.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Norma 
Y.  Telxelra.  her  husband,  and  their  minor 
unmarried  children,  and  Mrs.  Greta  Telxelra, 
her   husband,   and   their   minor   unmarried 
children:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
S.  1981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriciiltural 
Adjuatment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  to  encourage  the  re- 
duction of  ezceaa  marketings  of  milk,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry:  and 

S.  1982.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
a  veaaal  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  non- 
tranaportatlon  use  in  the  training  of  sea- 
men, stevedores,  and  other  merchant  marine 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCaktht  when  he 
Introduced   the   first  above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1088.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  executive 
OOca  of  tha  Prealdant  an  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emment  Operatlcms. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLK  (by  request) : 
S.  1984.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  as  amended,  to 
increaae  tha  fee  ehaigad  for  learners'  per- 
mits: and 

S.  1986.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix 
and  collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  apace 
in,  on.  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the 
District  of  OolTunbla.  to  authorize  the  closing 
of  unused  or  unaafa  vaulta  under  aaid 
atraata  and  the  correction  of  dangerous  con- 
dltlona  of  vaulta  in  or  vault  openings  on 
puMIc  apaca.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  tha  District  of  Colimtbia. 
ByMT.DODD: 
S.  1988.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Glenda  Wil- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1987.  A  bUl   to  exteiMl    until   June  30. 
1987,  the  authorization  contained  in  section 
6  of   the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Cor-> 
mittee  on  Lab<»  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cuuuc  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,'  t  >lch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    KEATING    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  jAvrrs) : 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
appropriate  Federal  recognition  of  the  Bowne 
House.  Flushing,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kkating  when  be 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  requeat) : 

S.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  IMstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  special  regulations  for  the 
period  of  the  91st  annual  session  of  the  Im- 
perial Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  Amer- 
ica, to  be  held  in  Washington,  DX7.,  Jn  July 
1985,  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain 
permits  to  "Imperial  Shrine  Convention  1965. 
Inc.,"  on  the  occasions  of  such  sessions,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  PROVISIONS  OP 
LAW  AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMTT- 
MENT  OF  CERTAIN  DEFENDANTS 
TO  CUSTODY  OP  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  85th  Congress  passed  a  statute  de- 
signed to  reduce  so  far  as  possible  the 
widespread  disparity  in  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  F^eral  Judges.  The  act 
provided  for  the  holding  of  institutes  and 
conferences  to  discuss  sentencing  policies 
and  also  authorized  courts  to  commit 
convicted  offenders  to  prison  for  observa- 
tion, diagnods,  and  recommendation  as 
to  disposition.  The  act  on  the  whole  has 
worked  well  and  many  Judges  have  taken 
advantage  of  its  provisions  relating  to  ob- 
servation and  diagnosis  particularly  of 
those  offenders  who  have  committed 
some  bizarre  offense,  manifested  mental 
problems,  or  about  whom  the  court 
wishes  additional  information. 

However,  a  difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  among  Federal  Judges  as  to  the 
necessity  for  returning  prisoners  to  court 
following  the  receipt  of  a  report  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  diag- 
nosing the  case  and  making  rec(Mnmen- 
dations  as  to  disposition  as  authorized 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  4208  of  title 
18  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code.  Some 
judges  feel  they  must  return  the  prisoner 
to  court  if  they  reduce  the  sentence  origi- 
nally imposed  while  others  feel  this  is 
unnecessary. 

Courts  of  appeal  also  differ  as  to  the 
necessity  of  returning  such  cases  to  court 
and  they  also  differ  as  to  when  the  right 
to  aiK>eal  in  such  cases  attaches — Corey 
V.  VS..  307  F.  2d  839;  U.S.  v.  Behrens.  312 
F.  2d  233;  VS.  v.  Johnson.  315  F.  2d  714. 
The  legislative  history  of  Public  Law 
95-752.  section  3.  August  25, 1958. 72  SUt. 
845,  clearly  indicates  that  Congress  did 
not  intaid  that  a  prisoner  need  be  pres- 
ent in  the  court  when  the  final  action 
on  his  sentence  is  taken — House  Report 
1956.  85th  Congress,  2d  session  at  page 
10.  The  Senate  report  indicates  that  the 
final  actitm  is  by  way  of  a  modlficaticm  of 
sentence— Senate  Report  2013,  page  4. 
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Nevertheless,  because  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen.  I  am  introducing  to- 
day a  bill  to  clarify  the  situation  and 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  intaition  of  the 
Congress.  It  will  accomplish  the  in- 
tended purpose  of  section  4208  by  adding 
subsection  (e)  affirmatively  stating  that 
it  is  not  mandatory  to  return  a  defendant 
when  the  court  takes  its  final  action. 
The  court  can.  of  course,  order  the  pris- 
oner returned  if  deemed  desirable. 
This,  as  indicated,  merely  writes  into  the 
statute  what  the  legislative  history 
shows  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 
It  also  clearly  indicates  that  a  defendant 
is  entitled  to  bail  pending  appeal  and  the 
right  to  appeal  runs  from  the  date  the 
original  sentence  was  imposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  tot  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  law  authorizing  the  commit- 
ment of  a  defendant  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  a  study  after 
conviction. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1956)  to  clarify  the  provi- 
sions of  law  authorizing  the  commitment 
of  a  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  a  study  after  convic- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Loho  of  Missouri, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   _^^ 

AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL BENEFITS  OF  THE  WAR 
ORPHANS'  ASSISTANCE  ACT  TO 
CHILDREN  OF  TOTALLY  AND  PER- 
MANENTLY DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  War  Orphans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act.  The  purpose  of 
this  biU  is  to  extend  the  eligibility  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  include  the  children  of 
veterans  who  have  been  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  by  service-connected 
disabilities.  Under  present  law.  orphans 
of  veterans  are  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  from  the  UJ3.  Government, 
but  children  of  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  veterans  are  not.  This  bill  gives 
the  child  of  a  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  veteran  the  same  educationid 
opportunities  as  a  veteran's  orphan. 

As  in  the  present  War  Orphans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act,  the  benefits  of 
this  bill  will  be  extended  to  the  children 
of  certain  veterans  who  have  served 
during  the  induction  period  as  well  as 
those  who  have  served  during  wartime. 
The  term  "induction  period"  as  defined 
in  the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  includes: 

First.  September  16,  1940,  to  Decem- 
ber 6.  1941. 

Second.  January  1,  1947.  to  June  26. 
1950. 

Third.  February  1. 1955,  ending  on  the 
day  before  the  first  day  thereafter  on 
which  individuals— other  than  individ- 
uals liable  for  induction  by  reason  of  a 
prior  deferment — are  no  longo*  liable  for 
induction  for  training  and  service  into 
the  Armed  Forces  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 

A  disability  incurred  as  a  re^t  of 
service  during  the  induction  period  must 
be  shown  to  have  directly  resulted  from. 


and  the  causative  factor  thereof  must 
be  shown  to  have  arisen  out  of,  the 
actual  performance  of  active  service  un- 
less the  disability  was  Incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  participation  in  an  armed  conflict 
or  extra  hazardous  service.  In  all  other 
cases  the  same  criteria  for  determining 
service  connection  applies  to  the  war 
orphans'  program  as  applies  to  disability 
and  death  compensation  and  other  bene- 
fits administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  legislative  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  passing  the  War  Orphans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  was  expressed  by 
an  amendment  adopted  in  1959: 

^  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
educational  program  established  by  this 
chapter  Is  for  the  pxirpose  of  providing  op- 
portunities for  education  to  children  whose 
education  would  otherwise  be  impeded  or 
Interrupted  by  reason  of  the  death  of  a 
parent  from  a  disease  or  Injury  Incurred  or 
aggravated  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I.  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Induction 
period  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such 
children  in  attaining  the  educatiouEil  status 
which  they  might  normally  have  aspired  to 
and  obtained  but  for  the  death  of  such 
parent. 

The  justice  and  equity  expressed  in 
this  quote  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
situation  which  confronts  the  children 
of  a  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
veteran.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  child 
of  a  veteran  who  has  been  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  often  faces  an  even 
greater  financial  hardship  in  continuing 
his  education  than  does  the  war  orphan. 

In  many  cases,  where  the  father  is  a 
deceased  veteran,  the  widow  has  re- 
married, or  has  been  able  to  secure  em- 
ployment. In  the  case  of  a  totally 
disabled  father,  however,  the  mother  is 
often  unable  to  supplement  the  family 
income  and  the  added  expenses  incident 
to  the  care  of  a  totally  disabled  person 
preludes  the  saving  of  any  substantial 
sums  to  provide  higher  education  for 
the  children. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  the  same  sense  of  justice 
and  equity  which  led  the  Congress  to  pass 
the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  Justifies  the  passage  of  this  bill 
to  provide  educational  assistance  to  the 
children  of  ttiose  men  who  have  been 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  a  re- 
sult of  serving  their  country. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  iHlnted  In  the  Rbcoro. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  TRie  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriate!^  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoho. 

The  bill  (S.  1959)  to  amend  chapter 
35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide educati<mal  assistance  to  the  chil- 
dren of  veterans  who  are  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  from  an  injury  or 
disease  arising  out  of  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  during  a  period  of 
war  or  the  inducticm  period,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yakbokough,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  eiM^d  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentntives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 


section  1701(a)  (1)  of  Utle  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  cunended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "who  died  of"  the  following:  ".  or  who 
has  a  total  dlsabUity  permanent  In  nature 
resulting  from,**. 

(b)  SeoUon  1701(a)  of  title  S8,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  ttie  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(10)  The  term  'total  dlaabUity  permanent 
in  nature'  means  any  disability  rated  total  for 
the  purposes  of  disability  compensation 
which  Is  based  upon  an  Impairment  reason- 
ably certain  to  continue  throughout  the  life 
of  the  disabled  person." 

(c)  Section  1701(d)  of  tlUe  S8.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strildng  out  the 
word  "death"  both  places  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "dlsabimy  or  death". 

Sk.  a.  SecUon  1712(a)  (3)  .of  UUe  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  first  finds  that 
the  parent  from  whom  eligibility  Is  derived 
has  a  service-connected  total  dlaabUity 
permanent  In  nature,  or  If  the  deatii  of  the 
parent  from  whom  eligibility  Is  derived  oc- 
cvtrs.  after  the  eligible  person^  eighteenth 
birthday  but  before  hla  twenty-third  birth- 
day, then  (unless  paragraph  (4)  ^>plles) 
such  period  shall  end  five  years  after,  which- 
ever date  first  occurs  (A)  the  date  on  which 
the  Admlnietrator  first  finds  that  the  parent 
from  whom  eligibility  Is  derived  has  a  serv- 
ice-connected total  disaUlity  permanent  In 
nature,  or  (B)  the  date  of  death  ot  the  parent 
from  whom  eligibiUty  is  derived;". 

Sac.  3.  Section  1762(a)  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fOUow- 
Ing:  "whether  eligibility  is  baaed  upon  the 
death  or  upon  the  total  permanent  dlaabiUty 
of  a  parent". 

Sac.  4.  In  the  case  at  any  Individual  who  is 
an  "eligible  person"  within  the  meaning  ot 
aecUon  1701(a)  (1)  of  UUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  solely  by  virtue  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  and  who  is  above  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  and  belov  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years  on  the  dais  at  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  period  iefen«<d  to  to.  section 
1712  of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
end  with  respect  to  such  individual  vntU  the 
explraUon  of  the  five-year  period  which  be- 
gins on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE THE  REDUCTION  OF  EXCESS 
MARKETINGS  OF  MUK 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and 
to  encourage,  strengthen,  and  protect  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  United  Statea. 

This  bill  is  slightly  different  from  the 
bill  I  introduced  last  April  (S.  1317) .  but 
it  provides  the  same  general  program. 
It  authorises,  as  before,  a  class  I  base 
plan,  and  the  language  takes  into  ac- 
count recent  communlcatiims  between 
representatives  of  the  D^MUtment  of 
Agriculture  and  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation.  In  this  section, 
my  bUl  is  almost  identical  to  S.  1915.  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Pboxmibk. 

The  bill  also  contains  ttie  same  provi- 
sion as  S.  1317  for  producers  under  Fed- 
eral market  orders:  the  Secretary  could 
make  surplus  reduction  payments  of  up 
to  $2.50  per  hundred  for  the  amount  of 
reduced  marketings.  Bowevo*.  it  clari- 
fies the  section  idiich  permits  direct  pay- 
ments of  UP  to  50  oents  per  hundred  to 
be  made  to  prodneers  ooMde  martettng 
orders.   Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
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todfty  the  6e  miMiy  oouM  make^ese  di- 
rect pftymeop  to  producers  outside  Fed- 
eral orders  t  A  different  rates.  He  could 
oBer  one  krel  of  payments  for  those 
who  agree  n  tt  to  expand  production  and 
a  hitfier  ra  «  to  those  producers  who 
agreed  to  n  duce  their  production  by  5 
pereeat.  In  effect,  this  bill  differs  from 
8.  1317  only  tn  providing  the  Secretary 
with  a  Itttle  more  flexibility  in  securing 
reductlan  at  excessive  surpluses. 

The  dairy  situation  continues  to  be  a 
very  serious  natter.  Price  supports  were 
dropped  to  '  5  percent  of  parity  over  15 
months  ago-  -from  $3.40  per  hundred  to 
$3.11 — there  has  been  little  change  in 
the  amount  of  milk  produced.  The 
latest  Depantment  estimates  show  that 
for  the  eiDTait  marketing  year  the  Com- 
modity Cred  It  Corporation  will  have  to 
purchase  abt  ut  the  same  anunmt  of  milk 
as  last  year,  or  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
9  billion  p(und8  of  the  118.4  billion 
pounds  whlc  I  wHl  be  marketed.  The  net 
cost  for  the  CCC  this  year  is  estimated 
at  $453  mllli  m  as  compared  to  $480  mil- 
lion last  yeai , 

Under  the  program  which  I  am  pro- 
posing, according  to  best  estimates,  it 
wlU  be  possil  le:  first,  to  cut  Oovemment 
costs  by  ap  >roximately  $37  million  as 
compared  o  the  existing  program; 
second,  to  re  luce  surpluses  by  more  than 
50  percent-  -from  8.8  to  4.2  billion 
pounds;  aoc  third,  to  Increase  th6  net 
income  of  dairy  farmers  by  at  least 
$150  million. 

The  bill  pr  mdes  for  voluntary  partici- 
pation. It  r  squires  no  farmer  to  reduce 
his  productfa  n.  It  maintains  the  present 
basic  price  s  tpport  level  at  75  percent  of 
parity.  But  it  does  provide  a  temporary 
adjustment  program  tor  the  next  18 
months  in  o  ^der  to  reduce  the  excessive 
surpluses  in  lairy  products  and  to  bring 
the  market  Mfdc  Into  relative  balance, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  a  sub- 
stantial Inciease  in  the  net  income  of 
dairy  farmer  i. 

I  ask  unai  imous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Ricoso. 

PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
\ad  m>propriately  referred; 
objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  th^  Rscobs. 

The  bill  ({ .  1961)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted 
and  amende  1  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agree  nent  Act  of  1937.  as  amend- 
ed, and  to  en  iourage  the  reduction  of  ex- 
cess marketings  of  milk,  and  for  other 
purposes,  im  roduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy, 
was  received  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  tku  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestrs .  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcok  •.  as  follows: 

enacttd 
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by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  the  United  States  of 
t^mfress  assembled.  That  the 
i  Ldjuetment  Act,  •»  reenacted 
by  the  Agricoltural  Marketing 
at  1087.  ae  amended,  la  fur- 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  eec- 
followlng  new  subparagnHjih 


provl- 


all(  eating. 


hatandlng   any   other 
auction,  providing: 

cr  providing  a  method 

to  each   producer   under  a 

a  share  of  the  total  salea  of 

producers  classified  in. 

the  minimum  price  or  prices 


applicable  to,  the  hlfl^iest  use  classification 
or  classifications  under  the  marketing  cnxtar 
and  iPQeh  raservse  of  producer  milk  as  may 
be  found  essential  thereto,  which  share  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  total  deliveries 
of  milk  made  by  each  such  producer  during 
the  year  1963,  or  such  other  representative 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  In  the 
order  as  more  appropriate,  due  allowance 
being  made  In  the  provisions  of  the  order 
for  (a)  abnormal  conditions,  (b)  hardship 
cases,  and  (c)  producers  under  the  order 
engaged  In  milk  production  at  the  time  pro- 
visions hereunder  are  incorporated  in  the 
order  but  who  did  not  produce  milk  during 
all  or  part  of  the  represenUtlve  period. 
Dairy  farmers  who  were  producing  and  mar- 
keting milk  prior  to  the  date  when  provi- 
sions hereunder  were  Incorporated  In  the 
order  and  who  were  not  on  such  date  deliv- 
ering milk  as  producers  under  the  order  shall 
upon  becoming  producers  xinder  the  order  be 
firovided,  with  respect  to  milk  delivered  un- 
der the  order,  allocations  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  who  were  producers  under  the  order 
when  such  provisions  become  effective.  Pro- 
visions shall  also  be  made  for  allocating  to 
any  new  producer  imder  an  order  who  was 
not  engaged  in  dairy  farming  prior  to  the 
Incorporation  In  the  order  of  provisions  here- 
imder  an  equitable  share  of  the  allocated 
sales  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  order,  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  current  and  prospective  supply 
conditions  in  the  regulated  market.  The  ap- 
plication of  allocations  hereunder  shall  be 
subject  to  such  provisions  as  may  be  incor- 
porated in  the  order  under  section  8c(5)  (D) . 
Allocations  to  producers  and  the  history  of 
d^veries  of  milk  upon  which  such  alloca- 
tions may  be  based  under  this  subparagraph 
may  be  transferable  under  an  order  on  such 
.terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiure  determines 
that  transferability  will  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  public,  existing  producers,  and 
prospective  new  producers.  The  allocations 
or  bases  hereunder  may  be  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  or  new  allocations  or  bases  may 
be  established  by  amending  the  order  or 
under  provisions  incorporated  in  the  order; 

"(11)  that  in  distributing  to  producers  the 
amounts  of  money  required  to  be  paid  by 
handlers  on  milk  each  producer  shall  be 
paid  (1)  fOT  milk  delivered  by  him  which 
exceeds  his  allocation  at  the  lowest  class 
price  specified  in  the  order  and  (2)  for  milk 
deUvered  by  him  within  his  allocation  a 
blend  price,  based  on  utilization  in  such 
higher  class  uses  plus  reserve,  representing 
his  pro  rata  share  of  the  remaining  fiuids 
available  for  current  distribution  to  pro- 
ducers under  the  order,  after  the  computation 
has  been  made  under  (1)  hereof.  The  pay- 
ments under  (1)  and  (2)  above  ahall  be 
subject  to  adjustments  prescribed  in  the 
order  \inder  section  8c (5)  (B)  or  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  and  to  such  provisions  as 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  order  under  sec- 
tion 8c(5)(D): 

"(lU)  in  marketing  orders  where  individ- 
ual handler  pools  are  approved  as  provided 
by  subparagraph  8c(5)(B)(i)  the  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph  may  be  applied  to  each 
handler  individually  and  to  the  producers 
delivering  milk  to  such  handlers; 

"(Iv)  in  the  case  of  any  producer  who  dur- 
ing any  accounting  period  delivers  a  portion 
of  his  milk  to  persons  not  fully  regulated  by 
the  order,  provision  may  be  made  for  reduc- 
ing the  allocation  of,  or  payments  to  be  re- 
ceived by,  any  such  producer  to  compensate 
for  any  marketings  of  milk  to  such  other 
persons  for  such  period  or  periods  as  neces- 
sary to  Insure  equitable  participation  in 
marketings  among  all  producers: 

"(V)  the  «rder  may  provide  for  such  re- 
ports and  the  keeping  of  such  books  and 
records  by  producers  and  by  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  he  may  dispose  of  milk 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  such  persons  or  per- 


sons shall  make  required  records  available  for 
inq>ectlon: 

"(vl)  the  provisions  authorized  under  this 
sul^Muragraph  may  be  made  applicable  to  a 
regulated  handler's  own  production  of  milk; 

"(▼11)  order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  become  effective  in  any 
marketing  order  unless  separately  approved 
by  producers  in  the  same  manner  provided 
for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders.  Dis- 
approval of  order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shaU  not  be  considered  disapproval 
of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order. 
Order  provisions  under  this  subparagraph 
may  be  terminated  separately  whenever  the 
Secretary  makes  the  determl^tlon  with 
respect  to  such  provisions  as  is  provided  for 
the  termination  of  an  order  in  section  8c 
(16)  (B): 

"(viU)  any  producer  for  whom  an  alloca- 
tion or  base  is  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subparagraph  may  obtain  a 
review  thereof  as  prescribed  by  the  order  and 
rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  which  shall 
constitute  the  exclusive  procedure  for  review 
thereof  and  section  8c(16)(A)  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  thereto.  Under  such  order, 
rules,  or  regulations  any  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Department  or  any  committee  or 
boards  of  producers  under  the  order  created 
for  the  purpose  may  be  vested  with  authority 
to  perform  any  or  all  functions  In  connection 
with  such  review  proceedings,  including  rul- 
ing thereon.  Committees  or  boards  created 
for  this  pxupose  shall  be  deemed  agencies  of 
the  Secretary  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion 8c(7)(C)  and  section  10  of  this  title. 
The  ruling  upon  such  review  shall  be  final 
if  in  accordance  with  law.  The  producer  may 
obtain  a  Judicial  review  of  such  ruling  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
8c(lS)  (B)  of  this  title;  and 

"(Ix)  the  provisions  of  section  8a(5)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  producer  in  the  application 
of  this  subparagraph  or  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto." 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlcnlture  determines  that  a  program  of  sur- 
plus adjustment  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
would  result  in  liet  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Dairy  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
hereby  authorised  to  make  payments  to^ 
dairy  farmers  who  agree  to  restrict  their 
marketing  of  milk  and  butterfat  during 
any  one  or  more  marketing  periods  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  the  quantity  of 
milk  marketed  by  them  during  the  base 
period,  or  a  percentage  thereof:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  payment  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  marketings  after  the  1st  day 
of  April  1865.'^  PaymenU  hereunder  shall  be 
made  only  with  respect  to  milk  marketed  for 
manufacturing  usage  and  shall  be  at  such 
rates  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  or  milk  equivalent  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  to  ef- 
fectuate a  restriction  on  the  miu-ketlng  of 
surplus  milk  and  butterfat.  Payments  shall 
be  made  to  producers  who  agree  to  limit 
their  marketings  or  who  agree  to  reduce 
their  marketings,  on  the  quantity  of  milk 
that  they  market  and  different  rates  of  pay- 
ments may  be  established  for  individual 
producers  according  to  the  amounts  by 
which  they  restrict  or  reduce  their  market- 
ings: Provided,  however.  That  payments  to 
producers  marketing  their  milk  under  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  orders  shall  be  made  on 
the  quantity  by  which  they  reduce  their 
marketings  from  their  base  quantity,  at  such 
rates,  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds 
of  reductions  in  marketings,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines.  Such  payments  may  be 
made  at  such  times,  in  such  areas,  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Oovemment  and  accomplish 
the  objective  of  surplus  reduction. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  mar- 
keting bace  for  each  producer  in  the  con- 
tinental   United    States,    excluding    Alaska, 
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who  desires  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  mar- 
keting base  shall  be  the  nxmiber  of  pounds 
of  milk,  or  the  number  of  pounds  of  mllkfat. 
or  such  units  of  dairy  products  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  subtitle  which  is  the 
lower  of  (i)  the  producer's  marketings  diu- 
Ing  the  marketing  year  ending  Ifarch  31, 
19«3,  or  (11)  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  what 
would  be  marketed  in  a  marketing  year  by 
the  producer  based  on  the  rate  of  his  mar- 
ketings when  he  enters  into  the  agreement 
with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  ad- 
Jxisted  for  seasonal  variation.  In  establish- 
ing a  marketing  base,  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  adjustments  in  the  producer's 
marketings  as  he  deems  necessary  for  fiood, 
drought,  disease  of  herd,  personal  health, 
or  other  abnormal  conditions  affecting  pro- 
duction or  marketing,  including  the  fact 
that  the  producer  may  have  commenced 
production  and  marketing  after  April  1, 
1962.  A  producer's  marketing  base  for  the 
marketing  year  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  among  quarterly  marketing  periods 
thereof  in  accordance  with  the  producer's 
prior  marketing  pattern,  subject  to  such 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  enable  the  producer  to  carry 
out  his  herd  management  plans  for  the 
marketing  year.  The  quantity  thus  appor- 
tioned to  a  quarterly  marketing  period  shall 
be  the  producer's  marketing  base  for  such 
period. 

(c)  The "  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment and  the  effective  administration  of  this 
-*  Act  and  may  require  buyers,  processors,  and 
i  handlers  of  milk  and  butterfat  to  furnish 
reports  with  respect  to  pvirchases  and  utiliza- 
tion of  milk  and  butterfat. 


a  large  and  uncontrolled  bureaucracy 
might. 

In  short,  there  is  a  much  greater  need 
for  an  executive  staff  with  authority  to 
cut  across  established  bureaucratic  lines 
than  for  a  new  bureaucratic  establish- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  1963)  to  estoblish  in  the 
Executive  0£Bce  of  the  President  an  Of- 
fice of  CMnmunity  Development,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Crovemment  Operations. 


PROPOSED  OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  increasingly  urgent  problem  of 
coordinating  Federal  activities  affecting 
urban  areas  can  be  most  effectively  met 
by  creation  of  an  office  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  to  function 
sconewhat  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Federal  programs  dealing  with  public 
health,  highways,  railroads,  airports, 
water  and  air  pollution,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, unemployment,  civil  defense,  fire 
protection  and  prevmtion.  education, 
open  spaces,  and  enforcement  of  labor 
standards  have  an  impact  on  urban 
areas,  and  require  interdepartmental 
coordination. 

Further,  many  mayors  and  other  com- 
munity leaders  have  appealed  for  a  one- 
stop  service  in  Washington  where  they 
can  take  their  problems  and  have  them 
evaluated,  and  referred  to  the  proper 
agencies. 

Much  stress  has  also  been  given  to  the 
need  for  long-range  planning  and  re- 
search so  that  we  will  be  able  to  foresee 
problems  before  they  arise,  and  have  ap- 
propriate remedies  ready,  as  well  as 
achieving  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

For  these  reasons  I  am.  today,  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  will  authorize 
formation  of  an  Office  of  Community 
Development  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

This  legislation  would  not  increase 
Federal  control  over  local  affairs,  where- 
as other  s<Hutions  which  would  involve 


BOWNE  HOUSE 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  the  histor- 
ical significance  of  the  Bowne  House  in 
Flushing,  N.Y. 

It  was  in  Flushing,  in  1657,  that  one  of 
the  significant  documents  in  the  struggle 
for  religious  liberty  in  America  was  is- 
sued. Peter  Stujrvesant,  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  had  issued  an  edict  against 
the  Quakers  which  was  answered  by  the 
citizens  of  Flushing  in  a  letter  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Flushing  Re- 
monstrance. In  boldly  defying  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  citizens  wrote: 

If  any  of  these  said  persons  come  In  love 
unto  us,  we  cannot  In  conscience  lay  violent 
hands  upon  them,  but  give  them  free  egresse 
and  regresse  wato  our  town  and  houses  as 
6od  shall  persuade  our  consciences. 

John  Bowne.  a  citizen  of  Flushing  and 
the  owner  of  Bowne  House,  invited  the 
Quakers  to  use  his  home  for  their  meet- 
ings. Bowne  was  eventually  arrested, 
fined,  and  banished  to  Holland  for  his 
actions,  but  his  home  stands  today  as  a 
reminder  that  the  spark  of  religious  free- 
dom and  tolerance  burned  bright  on  this 
continent  even  before  the  fotmding  of 
this  Nation. 

In  these  troubled  times  of  conflict  and 
strife  throughout  the  world  when,  in  so 
many  cbuntries,  religious  freedom  for  all 
men  is  being  trampled  beneath  a  heavy 
Communist  boot,  I  am  proud,  as  the 
people  of  New  York  State  are  proud,  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  site  which  played  such 
a  part  in  the  history  of  American  reli- 
gious freedom.  It  is  fitting  that  Congress 
act  to  have  appropriate  tablets  placed  at 
Bowne  House  maricing  its  historical  sig- 
nificance for  the  whole  Nation  and 
honoring  the  concept  of  religious  liberty 
which  it  symbolizes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcosd  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  the  text  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  106) 
providing  for  appropriate  Federal  recog- 
nition of  the  Bowne  House.  Flushing. 
N.Y.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kkatwo  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Javits),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcosd.  as  follows : 

Whereas  by  the  Flushing  Remonstrance  of 
1667.  the  freeh<dders  of  Flushing  in  defiance 
of  measures  of  religious  persecution  imder- 
taken  by  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  insisted 
on  the  right  to  have  and  enjoy  Uberty  of 
conscience  and  to  welcome  in  their  homes 
"any  sons  of  Adam  who  come  in  love  among 
us":  and 

Whereas  Bowne  House  was  constructed  in 
1661  from  timbers  hand  hewn  by  John  Bowne 
who  moved  to  Flushing  In  his  determination 
to  find  a  community  and  a  home  where  he 
could  worship  Ood  according  to  his  convic- 
tions; and 

Whereas  despite  the  promise  of  religious 
liberty  originally  contained  In  the  charter  of 
the  town  of  Flushing,  John  Bowne  was 
arrested  in  1662  and  fined  with  a  warning  to 
abstain  in  futiure  from  religious  meetings  of 
the  Society  of  Friends;  and 

Whereas  he  was  transported  to  Holland  for 
further  sentencing  and  offered  such  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  tolerance  and  liberty  of  con- 
science that  he  was  released,  the  governing 
body  of  the  province  declaring  that  "the 
consciences  of  men,  at  least,  ought  to  ronaln 
free";  and 

Whereas  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  John 
Bowne  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  religlotis 
freedom  in  this  Nation,  comparable  to  the 
trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  In  the  history  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  one  of  the  stepping 
stones  that  led  to  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  United  States  Constitution; 
and 

Whereas  Bowne  House,  in  which  the  pro- 
scribed religious  meetings  were  held,  was 
acquired  by  the  Bowne  House  Historical  So- 
ciety in  1946  in  celebration  of  the  tercenten- 
ary of  the  conununlty  of  Flushing,  dedicated 
by  Mayor  Fiorello  LaOuardia  on  October  10, 
1945,  as  a  national  shrine  to  religious  free- 
dom and  tolerance,  and  opened  to  the  public 
on  Independence  Day,  1947;  and 

Whereas  Bowne  House  today  stands  with 
much  of  Ite  original  construction  and  with 
contemporary  furnishings  intact  and  has 
been  designated  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Archltecta  as  one  of  the 
twenty  "structures  of  national  Importance 
In  New  York  City  which  should  be  preserved 
at  aU  costo":  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  directed  to  provide, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bowne  House  Histor- 
ical Society,  for  appropriate  recognition  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  of  the  national 
historical  and  architectural  significance  of 
the  Bowne  House,  Flushing,  N.T. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
KkatxngI  today  in  introducing  a  res- 
olution which  bestows  appn^riate  rec- 
ognition upon  one  of  New  York's  and 
our  Nation's  most  important  historical 
monuments,  the  Bowne  House  in  Flush- 
ing. N.Y. 

Recognition  of  this  beautiful  home  as 
a  symbol  of  religious  tolerance  is  partic- 
ularly appropriate  at  this  time  when  our 
Nation  is  so  arduously  seeking  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  tolerance  and  under- 
standing of  minority  groups  on  many 
fronts.  Bowne  House  became  a  national 
shrine  to  religious  freedom  In  the  mld- 
1600's  when,  despite  Gov.  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant's  harsh  ban  on  the  harboring  of 
Quakers  in  the  New  York  colony  and  the 
holding  of  religious  servlees,  the  home 
built  by  John  Bowne  became  a  haven  for 
Quakers^  The  spirit  of  toleranoe  of  the 
members  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  who 


incoclaimedithat  they  would  not  only  wel- 
come Quak  en  to  their  homes  but  would 
not  "ocmdiinn.  punish,  banish,  perse- 
cute, or  lA]  violent  hands  upon  anycme, 
in  whateD  r  name,  form,  or  title  he 
might  appt  ar,"  provides  an  outstanding 
example  oi  human  understanding  from 
which  we  oday  might  well  learn.  The 
attitude  ol  religious  tolerance  was  elo- 
quently ex  tressed  in  1657  by  the  Flush- 
ing Remoo  strance,  the  first  declaratitm 
of  religloui  tolerance  by  a  group  of 
American  dtlaens  motivated  solely  by 
the  oonsdc  ice  of  freemen. 
Bowne  h  mself  was  imbued  with  this 
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spirit  of  fr  wdom  and.  although  impris- 
oned and  I  anned  to  Holland,  never  re- 
nounced h  s  right  to  question  govern- 
mental au  luMTity  to  restrict  the  free 
exercise  of  religion. 

The  house  which  John  Bowne  built 
was  so  exp(  rtly  constructed  that  today  a 
major  port  on  of  it  is  in  almost  the  same 
condition  i  s  It  was  in  1661.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  Bowne  House  Historical 
Society  to  >reserve  the  charm  and  sym- 
bolic sign  ficance  of  this  historical 
monument 

It  was  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for 
me  to  hav!  served  in  1957  as  honorary 
coehairmai  i  of  the  New  York  State  Joint 
leglslattve  nmmittee  for  the  celebration 
of  the  300^  h  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Plus  ling  Remonstrance,  and  I  am 
glad  now  t  >  Join  my  colleague  in  this  ef - 
honor  properly  this  nationally 
shrine  and  sjrmbol  of  religious 


fort  to 

Important 

freedom. 


DVCORFO  lATION 


WAR 


unanimoui 
printing^  the 
porate  the 


OP      CATHOLIC 
ZTERANS  —  ADDITIONAL 


C06P0I  SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DIEKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 


consent 


bill 


that  at 
S.  1914, 


the  next 
to  incor- 


Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  Sta  «s  of  America,  that  the  name 
qistinguished    Senator    from 
Mr.  Bkxwsteb]  be  added  as  a 


of    the 

Maryland 

cosponsor, 

The  VICiS  PRESIDENT. 
Jection.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PENSION! 

ERANS 
80RS 


CF 


HA  ite:e 


Mr 
unanimoui 
the  senioi 
TAaBO>ou4H] 
from 


Mich  gan 


qwnsors 
meon  Jul3 
for  the 
of  World 

JecUon,  it 


Without  ob- 


FOR  WORLD  WAR  I  VET- 
—  ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
BILL 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  to  have  the  names  of 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
and  the  Junior  Senator 
[Mr.  Hart]  added  as  co- 
S.  1918.  a  bill  introduced  for 
18. 1963.  which  would  provide 

PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
is so  ordered. 


pa  ment 

1  Tar 
VICE 


PRESERV  ^TION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  CAP  rrOL  HILL  AND  THE  WEST 
MALL-  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BJLj 

Under  i  utbority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  o<  Fuly  22, 1963,  the  names  of  Mr. 
CLAaK,  Mz ,  Lauschb.  and  Mr.  McCastht 
were  addcid  as  additional  cosponsors  of 


the  bin  (8. 1930)  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct 
the  third  Library  of  Congress  building  in 
square  733  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  provide  that  such  building  shall  be 
designated  the  "President  James  Mad- 
ison Memorial  Library."  and  to  provide 
that  additional  facilities  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  shall  be  built  in  sqxiares  637 
and  691  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  in 
order  to  render  unnecessary  the  con- 
struction— at  a  cost  of  $39  million— of 
a  special  manorial  to  President  James 
Madison,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas  on  July  22,  1963. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that 
today  the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  Graham  A.  Martin,  of  Florida,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Thailand. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of;  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  H.R.  4157.  A 
BILL  TO  ENACT  PART  II  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CODE. 
ENTITLED  "JUDICIARY  AND  JUDI- 
CIAL PROCEDURE" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Standing  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
vision and  Codification  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  the  subcommittee  now  has  under 
consideration  Hit.  4157.  88th  Congress, 
1st  session,  and  the  accompanying  report 
thereon.  House  Report  No.  377.  regarding 
revision  and  codification  of  part  n  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure." 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  advise 
any  and  all  interested  parties  of  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
subcommittee  and  that  the  subcommittee 
desires  to  have  any  statements  or  com- 
ments relating  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  statements  or  comments  re- 
quested are  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
any  and  all  persons  to  express  their  views 
as  to  such  legislation. 

It  is  requested  that  such  statements  or 
comments  be  forwarded  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Revision  and  Codification  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  room 
341.  Old  Senate  OfBce  Building  on  or 
before  August  20.  1963. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Habt];  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  ; 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  REV. 
CLEMENS  L.  KOORS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  year  there  are  many 
impcfftant  days  that  our  American  citi- 
zens commemorate.  Three  of  them, 
which  have  an  impact  one  on  the  other, 
are  Memorial  Day — when  we  honor  the 
memories  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 


to  preserve  our  Nation;  July  4.  on  which 
we  commemorate  the  Independence  Day 
of  this  great  Nation;  and  September  17. 
on  which  we  commemorate  Constitution 
Day — the  day  set  aside  to  honor  the 
writers  of  this  great  document  and  the 
document  itself,  the  outstanding  charter 
upoi>  which  oiu:  whole  life  in  our  free- 
dom-loving country  is  based. 

The  Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus in  Lake  Coimty,  Ind..  in  remem- 
bering the  valor  of  our  mighty  dead,  con- 
ducted a  memorial  service  on  Memorial 
Day,  1963,  at  Wicker  Park  in  Hammond. 
Ind.  The  Reverend  Clemens  L.  Koors. 
faithful  friar  of  the  organization,  and 
pastor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  delivered 
an  excellent  address;  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Memokial  Dat,  Mat  30,  1963,  Wicxzs  Pauc 

On  Pentecost  Sunday,  May  29,  1955.  the 
first  of  these  wayside  crucifixes  was  dedi- 
cated at 'Jordan  Park,  by  members  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Oeneral  Assembly  Fourth 
Degree  Knights  of  Colxunbus.  Each  crucifix 
bears  the  inscription,  "For  God  and  coun- 
try, dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  love  for  this  Nation  en- 
abled them  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  life  Itself  In  its  defense."  Today,  we  are 
Joined  by  members  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marines,  the  nurses,  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  and  lovers  of  patriotism,  as  we  pause 
at  each  crucifix  to  place  a  wreath  expressing 
our  continued  remembrance  and  loyal  ap- 
preciation of  their  sacrifice. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  ago 
a  new  nation  was  born  In  this  world.  That 
nation  not  only  exists  today  but  through 
Its  imllmlted  resources,  its  ingenuity,  its 
loyalty  and  Ideals,  has  grown  into  the  great- 
est nation  the  world  has  ever  known.  Its 
Ideals  are  clearly  expressed  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  these 
words,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  'Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are 
instituted  among  Men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
As  long  as  men  and  women  wlU  live  and 
die.  as  those  we  honor  today,  for  these  Ideals, 
it  will  remain  the  greatest  nation  under 
Heaven.  Many  Indeed,  are  the  trials  and 
tribulations  visited  upon  its  life.  But  Its 
ability  th\u  far  to  encompass,  enfeeble,  to 
encoimter  and  enforce  its  rights  In  each  and 
every  Instance,  proves  the  caliber  of  its 
origin,  its  life  and  destiny  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Through  the  years,  I  believe, 
the  outstanding  characteristics  that  have 
kept  America  alive,  alert,  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  self-supporting,  has  been  its 
concepts  of  religion,  patriotism,  and  citizen- 
ship. 

Relig^ion  and  patriotism  m\ist  go  together, 
for  they  support,  strengthen  and  comple- 
ment each  other.  Without  religion  and  Its 
moral  standards,  patriotism  loses  its  entity 
and  dignity.  As  religion  teaches  us  how 
to  love,  serve,  and  obey  God,  patriotism 
teaches  us  the  love  and  obedience  to  our 
country.  Thus  religion  gives  to  patriotism 
a  foundation,  a  strength  and  a  permanence 
that  comes  from  God.  There  are  two  words, 
"morale"  and  "morals"  that  express  the  pow- 
er and  force  embodied  in  the  preamble. 
"Morale"  as  we  know  means  courage,  high 
purpose  and  readiness  to  serve.  'Morals"  on 
the  other  hand  Is  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,   divinely   taught,    cotirageously   fol- 
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lowed  and  consclentioiisly  lived.  Both  serve 
the  same  cause.  Morale  makes  man  strong 
In  his  duties  as  a  dtlsen.  Morals  makes  him 
strong  in  his  duty  to  God.  Tlius  blended  to- 
gether, these  two  forces  of  morale  and  morals 
form  a  bulwark  of  national  defense,  and  per- 
sonalize that  union  of  religion  and  pa- 
triotism. In  the  storm  of  world  events  in 
which  America  finds  Itself,  In  the  cold  war 
that  presently  prevails,  we  can  find  secu- 
rity only  In  the  knowledge  that  our  Ship  of 
State  is  firmly  held  by  these  two  anchors. 
While  we  do  not  Just  begin  our  service  to  ont 
country  today,  we  should  rededicate  and 
reconsecrate  anew  to  Its^service.  With  our 
morale  built  firmly  upon  good  morals  we 
must  patiently  and  coxirageously  face  the 
challenges  of  the  times  as  true  soldiers.  It  is 
only  with  confidence  in  our  cause,  guided  by 
sotmd  reason  and  true  understanding  for 
our  fellowman  throughout  the  world  that 
we  can  hope  to  win. 

Our  founders  too,  recognized  the  fact  that 
a  race  m  civilization  does  not  stand  still; 
that  it  either  progresses  or  retrogresses: 
that  man  either  grows  or  decays:  and  there- 
fore, that  government  being  comprised  of 
the  people  for  the  people  must  follow  the 
same  cycle.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  then,  cannot  be  the  fault  of  its 
founders,  or  of  the  system  created,  but  must 
be  the  result  of  our  own  shortcomings,  ova 
own  failure  to  assume  and  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  We  must 
understand  at  all  times,  that  the  whole 
theory  of  citizenship  is  based  on  self-control 
and  self-constraint,  with  a  sense  of  mutual 
obligation  whereby  we  grant  to  each  other 
the  same  privileges  and  rights  with  the  right 
to  exercise  such  privileges  and  rights  that 
we  claim  for  ourselves.  Furthermore,  the 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  individual  to  work  out 
hU  own  destiny.  For  every  right  guaranteed 
to  us  as  citizens,  there  is  a  corresponding 
duty.  By  the  neglect  of  your  responsibility 
the  exercise  of  yoiu:  rights  is  weakened.  If 
you  maintain  yow  conscientious  sense  of  ob- 
ligation and  duty,  yoiu-  rights  of  citizenship 
will  remain  firm  regardless  of  the  attacks  of 
our  enemy;  the  Nation  will  grow  as  a  whole 
in  strength  and  beauty,  for  ours  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  men.  Laws  are  enacted 
by  duly  chosen  representatives  of  the  people 
through  the  right  of  franchise  under  political 
liberty.  This  is  the  most  sacred  right  i>os- 
seesed  by  our  citizenship. 

Today  then,  we  pause  to  commemorate  the 
valor,  the  heroism,  the  unselfish  coiirage 
and  sacrifice  of  our  war  dead.  Certainly 
these  men  and  women  have  given  without 
the  slightest  reserve,  their  lives  for  the  wel- 
fare and  in  the  service  of  others.  These  are 
the  men  and  women  who  loved  and  who 
sacrificed  for  that  love.  "Greater  love  no 
man  hath  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  Tbey  have  given  their  life,  their 
liberty,  their  pursuit  of  happiness.  Why? 
That  you  and  I  may  enjoy  and  use  them. 
No  war  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  as 
costly  in  material  resources,  in  human  life 
than  World  War  11.  Never  in  history  has  an 
enemy  been  so  ruthless,  so  inhuman,  so  cruel 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Nor 
had  international  law  been  so  utterly  dis- 
regarded. Realize  then  in  this  atomic  age 
the  need  of  right  living  and  thinking.  These 
patriots  have  di^  that  peace,  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  could  exist. 
No  matter  how  g^eat  the  odds,  how  tremen- 
dous the  sacrifice,  we  must  stand  united  to 
preserve  this  peace,  not  for  ourselves  alone 
but  for  peoples  everywhere  in  the  world,  or 
these  will  have  died  in  vain.  Our  cause  is 
not  nor  never  has  been  a  selfish  one,  but 
rather  a  magnanimoxis  one.  Americans  have 
fought  and  wlU  continue  to  fight  for  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  every  people  in  the  world. 
These    memorial    services    tend    to    honor. 


esteem,  and  appraise  the  heroic  deeds  of  our 
men  and  wranen  who  have  given  their  lives 
In  every  service  of  our  country.  To  them, 
then,  we  and  the  wwld  owe  our  tmswervlng 
loyalty,  o\ir  incessant  prayers  and  our  undy- 
ing gratitude. 

Clemens  L.  Kookb. 

Faithful   Friar. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  DIRKSEN  TO  STERLINO 
JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  4.  I  delivered  an  address  to  the 
officers,  members,  and  guests  of  the  Ster- 
ling Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
connection  with  their  July  4  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The]*e  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  THX  OmcEBS,  Meicbeks,  and  Guests  of 
ms  Steslimg  Juniok  Chambxs  or  Com- 

MKKCE  FOUBTH  OP  JXTLY  PSOGKAIC  COMMEIC- 
ORATTNG     THE     INDKPEMDKNCK     DAT     OF     THE 

UNrrED  States  of  America 

You  have  wisely  chosen  as  your  theme  for 
this  program.  "The  Concept  of  Freedom  of 
0\ir  Foxmdlng  Fathers." 

On  Augiist  16,  1962  In  the  Senate  Chamber, 
I  introduced  a  Joint  resolution  declaring  the 
17th  day  of  September  in  each  year  a  legal 
holiday  to  be  luiown  as  Constitution  Day. 
In  supporting  this  resolution,  I  noted  that 
in  this  historic  docxmient  of  independence 
men  set  out  the  self-evident  truths,  and 
the  principles  of  government.  They  also  set 
out  for  all  mankind  to  know  the  causes 
which  impelled  them  to  their  determination. 
I  noted  tliat  it  bound  together  people  who 
put  aside  their  provincial  thoughts  in  order 
to  achieve  a  common  victory  against  a  com- 
mon oppressor.  By  the  fire  of  war  they  were 
welded  into  one  great  Nation,  a  bond  that 
has  never  been  broken,  although  it  has  been 
severely  tried  by  issues  which  have  from  time 
to  time  divided  different  parts  of  this  great 
country. 

These  concepts  of  freedom  of  our  Founding 
Forefathers  have  withstood  the  test  of  time. 
We  have  seen  a  continent  grow  from  a 
wilderness  to  the  greatest  economic  power  in 
the  world.  Empires  have  risen  and  fallen 
but  the  concept  of  our  forefathers  has  en- 
dured many  Insxirmountable  obstacles  and 
has  set  a  pattern  for  the  free  people  through- 
out the  world. 

But,  my  dear  friends,  although  there  are 
times  when  we  feel  some  people  take  too 
much  for  granted  these  great  sacrifices,  that 
gave  us  ou;  great  liberties,  it  takes  occasions 
such  as  Independence  Day  to  remind  us  of 
o\ir  liberties;  Memorial  Day  to  honor  the 
dead  who  preserved  our  great  liberties;  and 
Constitution  Day  to  reawaken  all  of  us  to 
the  many  blessings  this  country  has  given 
to  vm  and  to  reemphaslze  our  solemn  duty 
to  preserve  it  for  our  children  and  ova  chil- 
dren's children  for  ages  unto  ages.  So  to 
you,  in  this  year  1963,  ring  out  again  the 
bells  of  freedom,  ring  out  again  the  enthu- 
siasm of  your  forefathers  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts which  made  this  country  so  great,  and 
be  ever  .mindful  that  these  precioiu  rights 
that  were  gained  through  sacrifice,  hardships 
and  the  shedding  ot  blood  shaU  not  be  lost 
by  a  slowly  chipping  away  of  the  basic  in- 
dividual freedoms  because  of  some  false  phi- 
losophy, by  some,  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  determine  what  is  best  for  each 
and  every  American. 

You  are  God's  children,  living  in  God's 
open  country,  endowed  with  God's  blessings. 
Let  no  man  restrict  your  freedoms  with  lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  SIT-INS  AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  24,  there  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
American  an  editorial,  under  the  cap- 
tion "Voices  of  Good  Sense,"  which  in 
truth  and  in  fact  sets  forth  a  common- 
sense  view  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
sit-ins  and  demonstrations  attendant 
upon  the  civil  rights  controversy.  I  be- 
lieve the  editorial  fully  merits  insertion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  ;  and,  there- 
fore. I  request  that  it  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  American.  July  24,  1968] 
Voices  of  Good  Sense 

The  community  is  deeply  indebted  to  Sam 
Riley,  Chicago  chairman  of  the  Congress  ot 
Racial  Equality,  both  for  a  welcome  truce 
in  the  long  selge  of  demonstrations  against 
the  school  board  and  for  his  sensible  pro- 
test against  "the  ultramUitant  tactics  of 
the  kids."  RUey  was  referring  to  the  9  days 
of  sit-ins  at  the  board  of  education  offices 
which  had  been  conducted  chiefly  by  young 
Negroes. 

The  CORE  leader  has  decided  to  resign  as 
chairman   of    the   organization   because,  as 
he  has  told  us:  "I  prefer  to  plan  and  neg«v^ 
tiate.    I  am  sick  of  sit-ins  and  plcketllnes." 

Certainly  Chicago  is  sick  of  demonstra- 
tions. It  is  time,  we  think,  for  responsible 
Negro  leaders  in  general  to  realize  that  what- 
ever value  street  disturbances  may  have  had 
in  calling  attention  to  injustices  earlier,  the 
point  has  now  been  made.  And  Riley  cer- 
tainly was  talldng  sound  reason  when  he  said 
that  issues  must  be  resolved  by  planning  and 
negotiation.  Whatever  changes  OCRS  feels 
should  be  made  in  public  school  regulations 
to  end  inequalities  will  have  to  be  made  in 
calm  disciissions,  not  through  fighting  or 
screaming  in  the  streets. 

As  for  the  truce  which  has  ended  the 
demonstrations,  Riley  arranged  it  by  tele- 
phone with  Clair  Roddewig.  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  who  was  in  Washington. 
Under  its  terms,  Riley  and  the  Reverend 
Elton  Cox,  executive  director  of  OCRS,  will 
meet  with  Roddewig  in  Chicago  tomorrow  to 
arrange  a  meeting  for  July  30.  At  this, 
CORE'S  recommendations  for  changes  in 
school  rules  will  be  discussed. 

Chicago  also  is  deeply  Indebeted  to  the 
Reverend  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  pastor  of  OUvet 
Church  and  president  of  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  for  the  timeliness  and  common- 
sense  of  his  warning  that  the  straggles  for 
civil  rights  can  become  an  antirellgious 
crusade. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Jackson  baaed  his  ob- 
servation on  the  fact  that  his  big  Negro 
church  was  picketed  by  Negroes  last  Sun- 
day— an  incident  which  he  accurately  de- 
scribed as  "a  dangerous  turn  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle." 

"Any  time  people  picket  a  church."  he 
added,  "they  are  not  flighting  for  dvii  ri^hu. 
That  kind  of  spirit  is  antlchurch,  anti- 
religious  and  anti-American.  It  is.  in  fact,  a 
step  toward  curbing  freedom  of  religion." 

We  hope  the  voices  of  moderation  will  be 
heeded  from  now  on  both  in  Negro  groups 
and  in  white.  What  both  sides  need  is 
leadership  dedicated  to  the  future.  Amer- 
icans of  both  races  must  cooperate  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  freedom  now,  and  we  mxtst  live 
together  in  friendship  for  a  long,  long  futxire. 
The  fewer  pits  we  dig  between  raoes  now. 
the  fewer  we  will  have  to  climb  oat  of  and 
fill  up  before  we  can  settle  down  together 
in  peace  and  harmony. 
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OBJECncfW  TO  COminTEE  MEET- 
INOS  DVRINO  SBNAIS  SESSION 

Mr.  JOB  «TOif .  Iflr.  President.  Inaa- 
mneh  Mile  Seneie  will  diortly  resume 
ooostdarmttm  of  the  river  basins  biU. 
whldi  Is  a  Tery  Impcfftant  measure,  In- 
iraMnc  hxn  idreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  vitall]  aff eetlnc  thousands  of  our 
eltlMQs,  I  ^  rtah  to  enter  my  objection  to 
the  hokUm  of  any  oommittee  meetings 
while  the  I  enate  is  in  session  today. 

The  VIC  S  FKESnXBNT.  The  objec- 
tion will  be  noted. 
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FROM  ADDRESS  BY  8EN- 

U8KA  ON  12TH  ANNUAL 

POWER    AND    SAFETY 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  ( f  last  week,  the  12th  Annual 
Tractor  Po  rer  and  Safety  Day  was  held 
at  the  new  Universi^  of  Nebraska  Field 
Ijaboratory   near  Mead.  Nebr. 

The  tract  »r  field  day  has  become  some- 
thlnf  of  ax  institution  in  Nebraska,  and 
the  success  of  the  event  is  attested  to  by 
the  attend!  nee  of  12,000  persons  at  this 
year's  pros  'am. 

For  the  p  ast  several  years  the  field  day 
was  staffed  on  the  CoUeere  of  Agriculture 
campus,  in  IJncoln.  The  move  to  the 
new  f acUit;  at  Mead  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  exjpa  ment.  and  it  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful expi  Tlment. 

This  nef  large  laboratory  gives  Ne- 
braska and  the  Great  Plains  a  major  re- 
search and  educational  facility  dedicated 
to  the  solu  ion  of  practical  farm  prob- 
lems. Acossible  to  farmers,  students, 
and  others  interested  in  agriculture.  It 
will  dianni  1  research  results  to  the  peo- 
ple who  ne  d  them  and  can  use  them. 

My  collet  gue.  Senator  Hstjska,  was  the 
featured  sp  iaker  at  the  1963  Tractor  and 
Safety  Da; '.  Because  his  remarks  so 
cvTtured  t  le  progressive  spirit  of  the 
unique  mia  ton  of  the  Universi^  of  Ne- 
braska's College  of  Agriculture,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
them  be  pr  ated  in  the  Rxcobd. 

Tltere  be  ng  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  iddress  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou,  as  foUows: 

tw^  Appmmw  bt  SMamaom  Hbuska 
PowBB  Am  Satrt  Dat.  Uni- 
Of    NnBACXA    Fxxu>    Labosatobt. 
JULT  25. 1963 


OM  TkACTO|l 

Ubao.Ki 


Bach  year  for  many  years,  the  UnlTerstty 
of  Nebraska  Cktllege  of  AgrlciUture  has  held 
this  tractcv  !leld  day.  While  each  program 
has  had  man  j  similarities,  each  year  also  sees 
many  chang  a. 

One  great  change  this  year  is  the  location 
of  the  event  For  the  first  time  it  Is  being 
held  on  a  ne^  part  of  the  Ck>llege  of  Agricul- 
ture campui ,  a  World  War  n  ammunition 
dq)ot  oonver  «d  Into  a  splendid  1963  research 
facility. 

I  know  th  ^  yoa  wlU  forgive  me  if  I  take 
soma  tfmtial  prtde  la  this  occasion  because 
of  the  part  hat  my  coUeagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  I  were  able  to  play  in  bringing 
about  tha  tr  oufer  of  the  Mead  depot  to  the 
imlveralty. 

ChancsUor  Hardin  and  Dean  Frollk 
-eaUsatlOQ  of  a  dream.  Many 
qpent  with  them  planning  for 
the  day  we  dould  begin  tha  work  which  you 
see  here  at  tt  la  faculty. 

And  X  cam  lot  overlook  tha  Imj^ortant  part 
played  In  thi  negotiations  by  George  Bound, 
one  of  the  b  tst  friends  the  Nebraska  farmer 


For 
this  U  the 
an  hour 


has.  and  Carl  Donaldson,  the  university's 
businasB  manager.  Together  with  Chancel- 
lor Hardin  and  Dean  FToIik  they  were  ex- 
tremely capable  negotiators  during  some 
rather  dUBeuIt  tlmea. 

Perhaps  you  have  the  idea  that  It  Is  a 
simple  msitter  to  transfer  a  piece  of  real 
estate  frcna  a  Federal  agency  to  a  State. 
If  so,  let  me  correct  that  impression.  There 
were  problems  almost  every  step  of  the  way, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  matter  of 
contamination  of  a  large  area  by  stored  am- 
munition. That  came  up  literally  at  the 
last  minute.  But  like  the  other  difflcultles. 
it  was  overcome,  thanks  to  the  patient  per> 
sistence  of  your  luiiverslty  officials.  I  was 
proud  to  work  along  with  them. 

But  in  a  much  more  Important  sense,  we 
can  take  pride  in  this  laboratory  because  it 
Is  In  the  best  tradiUon  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  I  believe  it  was  Chancellor  R. 
O.  Oxistavson  who  first  gave  voice  to  the 
notion  that  the  boundaries  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  campus  are  coterminous  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  State. 

In  other  words,  the  university  Ls  much 
mcMre  than  Just  a  place  to  send  our  children 
after  they  have  been  graduated  from  high 
school.  It  Is  an  institution  dedicated  to 
serving  the  whole  State. 

In  none  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  this 
great  and  growing  insUtutlon  Is  this  phi- 
losophy more  painstakingly  practiced  than 
in  our  College  of  Agriculture.  The  basic  in- 
dustry of  Nebraska  is  agricultxire.  It  is. 
therefore,  sing\ilarly  appropriate  that  the  Ag 
College  should  conceive  Its  mission  to  be, 
not  only  to  train  young  people  In  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture,  but  to  conduct  a  con- 
tlnulng  program  of  service  and  Information 
to  those  of  you  who  are  the  backbcme'  at  the 
Nebraska  economy. 

The  wcx-ldwide  recognition  of  the  success 
Nebraska  has  achieved  in  carrying  out  this 
mission  is  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
its  work.  An  exciting  footnote  to  the  fine 
history  written  by  the  college  under  the 
able  leadership  of  men  like  Dean  Biirr,  Vince 
Lambert  and  now,  Elvln  Frolik,  ts  the  work 
Marvel  Baker  and  his  colleagues  have  ac- 
compllsheO  in  the  Attaturk  experiment  in 
Turkey. 

We  Nebraskans  have  many  good  reasons 
to  be  proud  of  ovu-  tiniversity  and  none  is 
more  self-evident  than  the  progress  achieved 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

As  you  know,  this  annual  tractor  day 
heretofore  was  held  on  the  Ag  campus  in 
Lincoln  at  the  unique  and  world-famous 
tractor  testing  laboratory.  I  assume.  Pro- 
fessor Hurlbut.  that  from  now  on  it  will  be 
held  here  at  Mead  so  that  more  pe<^le  can 
witness  actual  field  operations  such  as  that 
marvelous  haying  contraption  you  have 
hwe.  That's  quite  a  change  from  my  own 
"hay  day"  when  the  only  equipment  was  a 
fork  at  least  1  foot  taller  than  the  boys 
who  wielded  them.  If  there  was  any  auto- 
mation it  came  frcnn  us  Butler  County  boys 
with  blisters  on  both  hands. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
tractor  since  those  early  years — most  of 
them  for  the  better.  One  of  the  biggest 
changes,  though,  and  not  a  cause  of  rejoic- 
ing Is  in  prices. 

As  we  think  of  tractors  and  farm  ma- 
chinery, however,  it  is  fitting  to  stress  farm 
safety. 

Statistically,  the  farmer  Just  does  not 
have  as  good  a  safety  record  as  his  city  cous- 
in. Each  hour  in  this  country,  an  accident 
claims  the  life  of  a  farm  resident.  Every  40 
seconds  there  is  a  disabling  accident  on  a 
farm  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Economic  Research 
Division  of  the  Department  d  Agriculture 
that  325  farm  people  each  year  are  killed 
accidentally  In  Nebraska — virtually  one  a 
day.  Now.  not  all  of  these  accidents  occur 
on  the  farm,  of  course,  but  they  reflect  a  dis- 
turbing and  serloiis  aspect  of  the  hazards  in 


farm  operation  which  we  miut  do  all  we  can 
to  overcome. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  a  higher 
accident  rate  on  farms  than  in  Industry  is 
the  fact  that  farmers  work  much  longer 
hours.  When  fatigue,  fading  daylight  and 
farming  are  mixed  together,  somebody  Is  go- 
ing to  get  hurt.  It  is  in  ofder  to  constantly 
educate  on  this  and  other  points. 

So.  I  congratulate  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultxiral  Engineering  for  its  continuing  cam- 
paign to  promote  safety  on  the  farm  and  for 
making  it  a  part  of  the  program  here  today. 

WATEB  BESKAXCH  CXIVTSBS 

I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  now  about  some 
of  the  things  which  the  future  holds  for 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  its  College 
of  Agriculture. 

This  spring  I  responded  to  an  invitation 
from  Senator  ANozasoir  of  New  Mexico,  him- 
self a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
cosponsor  a  bill  which  will  establish  water 
resources  research  centers  at  land  grant  uni- 
versities like  Nebraska.  The  bUl — which  is 
known  as  S.  2 — has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  soon  be 
considered  In  the  House. 

The  bill  Is  patterned  after  the  Hatch  Act 
of  1887  which  authorized  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  which  have  played  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  agri- 
culture in  America. 

Each  State  center  will  be  entitled  to  as 
much  as  $100,000  a  year  on  a  continuing 
basis,  plus  matching  funds  for  specific  re- 
search or  experimental  projecta.  This  is  in 
the  best  tradition  of  Federal-State  partner- 
ship in  creating  a  better  agric^ture  for  our 
Nation. 

The  bill  would  implement  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources.  This  committee  2 
years  ago  issued  a  report  which  shows  how 
rapidly  we  are  approaching  the  point  at 
which  shortages  of  available  water  sup- 
plies will  constitute  a  significant  bcurler  to 
our  economic  and  social  progress. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  one  very  chal- 
lenging statement  from  the  report: 

"Regardless  of  which  of  the  programs  Is 
adopted,  five  regions — the  upper  Missouri, 
upper  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos,  Colorado,  Great 
Bcuin  and  South  Pacific — ^will  be  short  of 
water  under  the  assumptions  made,  and  will 
require  maximum  regxUation  by  1980." 

My  friends,  this  brings  the  problem  very 
close  to  us  because  the  upper  Missouri  re- 
gion mentioned  in  that  paragraph  contains 
our  entire  State  of  Nebraska.  In  fact,  Ne- 
braska is  the 'only  State  which  lies  entirely 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin. 

And  the  year  in  which  the  report  says  we 
will  be  short  of  water — 1980 — is  only  17 
years  away. 

When  one  considers  the  llfe-and-death  im- 
portance to  Nebraska  agriculture  of  an  ade- 
quate water  supply,  the  importance  of  sound 
decisions  and  a  clear  policy  are  Immediately 
apparent. 

For  example,  we  sometimes  are  disposed  to 
think  that  our  underground  water  supply  Is 
virtuaUy  inexhaustible.  But  we  should  have 
scientific  proof  of  its  adequacy.  Suppose 
that  studies  showed  a  tendency  toward  de- 
pletion In  the  years  ahead.  It  would  be  es- 
sential to  have  sound  technical  advice  on 
what  system  of  appropriation  to  apply  to 
prevent  overpumplng  and  what  system  of 
priorities  to  apply  to  the  24.000  wells  now 
in  existence.  It  would  be  important  to  know 
whether  these  priorities  should  be  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  or  on  a  river  valley  basis,  and 
the  exact  boundaries  of  such  valleys. 

We  need  research  that  will  Indicate  more 
efficient  uses  and  storage  practices  of  our 
precious  water  resources.  The  list  is  almost 
endless. 

Dean  nx>ltk  and  I  have  been  In  touch 
concerning    the    preliminary    planning    to 
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establish  a  water  resources  research  center 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  I  have  told 
him  that  if  the  House  acta  in  time,  we  may 
be  able  to  get  funds  to  get  the  project 
started  in  this  fiscal  year.  That,  however, 
would  be  an  optimistic  forecast.  More  likely, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  get  underway  until 
fiscal  1965. 

The  establishment  of  that  center,  to- 
gether with  this  fine  facility  here  at  Mead 
are  Just  two  links  In  an  ever-lengthening 
and  ever-strengthening  chain  which  Is  be- 
ing forged  to  help  the  university  f\iUUl  Ita 
goal  of  service  to  Nebraska  agriculture. 


FABMBB  TO 


PACB  WZTB  PBOOBBSS 


A  major  change  has  been  in  ferment  in 
American  agriculture  for  quite  a  while. 
Some  call  it  a  revolution  and  compare  it 
to  the  economic  revolution  of  an  earlier  era 
or  the  sweeping  changes  brovight  about  in 
industry  today  by  automation. 

Nebraaka  farmers,  like  their  counterparta 
throughout  America  are  determined  to  keep 
pace  with  this  rapid  technological  progress. 
In  that  determination  there  is  no  room  for 
the  philosophy  that  the  way  to  "solve  the 
farm  problem"  Is  to  make  a  virtual  public 
utility  of  agriculture,  to  regulate  it  as  we 
do  the  railroads,  or  telephone  c(»npanles  or 
radio  stations. 

The  fsrmer  is  determined  to  modernize 
his  operation  with  the  kind  of  machinery  we 
see  here  today  but  he  reserves  the  right  to 
make  for  himself  the  decision  of  how  he 
will  modernize,  Just  as  he  himself  makes  the 
decision  between  a  John  Deere  or  an  Oliver, 
an  International,  a  Massey-Ferguson  tractor 
or  what  have  you. 

The  role  of  Government  In  this  matter 
Is  to  help  the  farmer  to  keep  pace  with 
progress  and  there  Is  no  better  example  of 
that  kind  of  help  than  in  this  field  labo- 
ratory, run  by  an  arm  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  supervised  by  men  who  are 
close  to  the  people  they  serve. 

Nobody  needs  to  tell  the  farmer  that  this 
is  proper.  He  is  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing breeds  of  independent  thinkers.  He  has 
time  to  think  things  out  for  himself  and 
he  xises  that  time  well.  He  Is  a  capitalist 
with  a  considerable  investment  to  protect. 

He  looks  on  such  xindertaklngs  as  this  lab- 
oratory or  the  proposed  water  research  cen- 
ter or  the  experiment  stations  around  the 
State  as  Inveatmento  In  the  futxire — his  fu> 
ture — ^the  future  of  agriculture. 

Those  who  seek  to  restrict  the  farmer  and 
to  control  him  are  seriously  underestimating 
both  his  intelligence  and  his  independence. 
They  show  an  appalling  lack  of  faith  In  the 
farmer  and  his  future. 

I  reject  this  cynical  attitude  as  unworthy. 
Nebraska's  strength  lies  In  ita  progressive 
agrlcultxire  and  in  the  Independence  of  Ita 
people. 

Those  who  would  have  Government  man- 
age agriculture  overlook  a  basic  economic 
truth:  there  is  great  competition  within 
the  Industry  we  call  farming.  Only  highly 
restrictive  and  repressive  measures  that  the 
farmer  will  not  accept  will  duU  the  edge  of 
.  this  competitive  sword. 

It  Is  in  that  spirit  of  independence  and 
healthy  competition  that  I  congratulate  not 
only  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  ita  re- 
markable progress  here  at  Mead  but  I  con- 
gratulate those  Interested  in  Nebraska  agri- 
culture, for  all  of  us  are  the  true  beneficiaries 
of  such  progress  and  interest. 


hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 1 .  This  resolution  proposes  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Joint  committee  to  study  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  recommend  improvements. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1,  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  testify  in  its  behalf. 

It  is  of  importance  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  balance 
which  exists  between  the  branches  of  our 
National  Government  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  approved.  The  Congress  must 
keep  its  house  in  order  if  it  is  to  continue 
its  participation  in  decisionmaking.  If 
it  does  not.  it  is  inevitaUe  that  national 
policy  will  be  made  elsewhere  in  other 
ways. 

I  urge  again  that  the  Congress  give  its 
approval  to  this  resolution. 

There  are  many  areas  of  congressional 
activity  which  need  attention,  many 
problems  crying  for  solution.  Let  me 
address  myself  today  to  but  one  of  these 
problems,  one  which  was  not  discussed  in 
the  recent  hearings:  How  the  Congress 
is  to  deal  with  science. 

BCmrCB'S  OXANT  OBOWTH 

Science  has  become  a  major  sector  of 
our  economy;  it  takes  a  large  share  of 
Federal  spending.  In  fiscal  1963  at  least 
$14.7  billion  was  appropriated  for  scien- 
tific and  technological  research. 

This  is  an  increase  of  $3.5  billion — or 
31  percent — over  the  1962  level  of  $1U 
billion. 

llie  President  has  requested  an  addi- 
tional $2.7  billion  for  fiscal  1964  over 
and  above  the  1963  figure.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Rccou  at 
this  point  two  tables  prepared  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  outlining 


the  phenomenal  increased  Federal  In- 
vestment in  the  field  of  science. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoas, 
as  follows: 


ObUgatUms   and   expenditures, 
JM0-S3 
(MllUdnfl  <rf  dollar^ 


/Isoai   yeart 


NEEDED:  A  CONGRESSIONAL  OF- 
FICE OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  wise  and  beloved  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona   [Mr.  HatdsnI.  held 


Fiscal  year 
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budRPt 
expendi- 
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Resesrdi  and  develop- 
ment aad  R.  &  D. 
plant* 

Obllga- 
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Expendi- 
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IMO      

9.062 
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34.046 
79.407 
•6,059 
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39,474 
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43.970 
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11.138 
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3,446 

1967 

4.463 

1958 -.- 

4.900 

1990 
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7,738 

1961 - 

1963 

9,r8 
10.195 

1963 

*  12,337 

1  Befdnnins  wiUi  fiscal  year  1953,  amounts  incladc  pay 
and  allowances  of  military  persmmel  in  research  and 
dev^opment  to  boUi  obligations  and  expenditures. 

>  Not  available. 

*  Estimates  are  based  on  requested  amounts  presented 
in  the  budget,  1963.  Hence,  data  to  1968  do  not  reflect 
ooncraniooal  actkm. 

KOTK.— Data  to  fiscal  year  1952  and  fubaaqmnt  years 
are  based  on  surreys  of  ibe  National  Scienoo  Foundar 
tion.  Prior  data  were  prepared  by  the  Boresn  of  the 
Budget.  Since  the  N8P  surveys,  agenoiea  taav*  ■ab- 
nutt«d  revised  data  to  effect  historical  eonmorability 
occasioned  by  cbanse  of  doflnltion  and  .scope  of  coveracc 


Table  1. — Summary  of  Federal  obligations  for  reuearch  and  devdopmenl  and  R.  &  D.  plant, 

fiscal  years  1961,  1962,  and  196S 

IMflliflBS  of  dollars] 


Item 


Total  obHgations  to  research  and  development  and  R.  A  X>.  plant. 

Research  and  developinent. 

Total  research 


Basic  research 

Applied  research 


Development 

Pay  and  allowances  of  military  personnel  in  R.  A  D.. 
Performers  of  the  Uovommcnt's  K.  &  D.: 
Domestic: ' 

Federal  Oovemmcnt 

Profit  organizations,  proper 

I'roflt  organlsattoi  reaeareh  eenten 

Educational  institattais,  proper... . 

Educational  institution  rcsewch  oenten....... 

Other  nonprofit  organicatiout,  proper 

Other  noaproflt  organitatton  research  oenten. 

Other.. _ 

Foreign... .l 

Total  reapareh,  by  Held  of  acienoe: 

Life  aciencce,  total .... 

Psychological  sciences . 

Physical  sciences,  total.. 

Soda!  sciences .. 

other  sciences ........ 

Basic  reaeardi,  by  field  of  acienee: 

Life  sdenoee.  total ... . 

Psy etiological  sciences .... ._... 

Physical  sciences,  total 

Sodal  seienoet .. . .. — . 

other  sdenoes .. ... 

Beseardi  and  development  plant 


Actual,  1961 


9,606.8 
9,067.8 
2.337.3 


801.6 
1.S318 


6,61614 

296.1 


1.806.6 
^446.8 
466.9 
6*9.8 
421.1 
138.  S 

n.% 

1A« 

43.0 

•16.8 
80.7 

i,nL* 

44.4 

•3.5 

B7.« 
20.9 

636.6 

11.4 

7.7 

MB.8 


Estimates 


1962 


11,238.5 

10, 368. 2 

3,184.6 


1.136.0 
2, 068.6 


6.877.6 
206.1 


2,088.4 

6,100.1 

4n7.7 

731.6 

551.2 

182.2 

117.0 

18.4 

71.8 


t, 


isai 
11.1 

M.4 

•4.7 
210.3 

321T 

29.» 

747.7 

17.S 

as 

ne.s 


19631 


14.447.8 
12.483.7 

4.418.8 


1,486.4 

2. 932.4 


8.  •68.3 


>  E8ttmate«  to  1963  are  baaed  oa  requested  amounts  indnded  in  the  bnd|»t.  IMBJtenc*.  tkaydo  notnAMt 
giWBkanl  acdDD,  wtiidi  Inereaaed  the  total  to  reseawii  and  devttopmeat  and  R.  *  D.  plant  lsfl4,700.Ml.ie>. 
*  United  Sutes  aad  territoriea. 

Note.— Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rouBdlnf.  -^r^<. 

Source:  National  Science  Foondatioo. 
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commitment  in  research 
if  plotted  on  a  gn4>h 
a  hyperbolic  function.  Be- 
Federal  Investment  In  sci- 
j^DOkUng  in  this  field 
through  the  early 


the  United  States  spent  a 

million  on  space  explora- 

$900  million.     In  1962. 

In  1963.  $3,600  million. 

is  requesting  $5,700  mll- 

the  space  activities  of  the 

of  Defense,  the  Atomic  En- 

n.  the  Weather  Bureau, 

Science  Foundation,  we 

in  fiscal  1964  of  $7,614  mU- 


of  our  man  on  the  moon 

Just  begim. 

Nlitional  purpose  as  expressed 

and  endorsed  by  the 

have  a  man  on  the  Moon 

the  decade.   Cost  estimates 

from  $20  to  $40  billion  to 

These  are  no  doubt  edu- 

but  they  are  still  guesses. 

how  much  it  will  cost. 

now  what  will  come  after 

After  the  Moon  landing. 

and  Veniis  are  probable. 

and  the  like  can  be  ex- 

certainly  a  reasonable  esti- 

annual  space  budget  by 
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It  could  easily  be  far 

he  decade  of  the  1970'8  we 

»ven  predict  what  our  q;>ace 

costs  will  be.    On  Earth 

on  research  have  grown 

will  continue  to  do  so  in 

medicine,  in  transport,  in 

vdA  in  commerce. 
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essentially  with  the  ad 
Manhattan   project   has 
k  major  partnership.     Sci-^ 
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The  Federal  Govern- 
to  research  and  de- 
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This  is  a  fact.    This  is  so 
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change  everywhere  at  every 
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United  States  are  the  ones 
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indiistries  constituting  30  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  components  of  our  gross 
national  products. 

Tlie  Jobs  are  where  the  aerospace 
plants  are.  The  Pacific  States  receive 
half  the  military  budget.  The  Middle 
Atlantic  States  receive  20  percent  and 
the  great  Midwest  receives  but  8  iser- 
cent  of  the  total.  These  Federal  in- 
vestments have  their  accelerator  and 
multiplier  effects,  bringing  boom  town 
prosperity  to  the  commimities  with  aero- 
space investment.  At  the  same  time  the 
Midwest,  the  Great  Plains,  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Appalachian  regions  have 
felt  the  chill  of  departing  capital  and 
population. 

The  aerospace  industry  has  made  de- 
mands upon  our  universities  and  col- 
leges. Scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians are  called  for  and  paid  for.  The 
concept  of  the  educated  man,  learned  in 
the  arts  and  balanced  in  his  culture, 
i£  not  encouraged  by  this  whirlwind  de- 
mand for  the  specialist. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  the  only 
major  industry  actively  creating  new 
Jobs.  These  are  Jobs  for  the  highly 
skilled;  for  the  college  graduate:  for  the 
research  scientist  and  engineer.  There 
are  fewer  jobs  today  then  there  were 
yesterday  for  the  unskilled:  for  the  un- 
trained and  imeducated.  There  will  be 
even  fewer  Jobs  for  them  tomorrow. 

The  economy,  the  geography,  the  cul- 
ture and  the  structure  of  our  society  are 
being  changed  by  this  burst  of  science 
and  the  change  will  ever  more  quicken. 

SCIXNCX    AND   THK   CONGRESS 

Any  committee  studsring  the  Congress 
should  give  its  attention  to  this  incredi- 
ble growth  of  science — best  in  size  and 
importance.  It  is  disturbing  but  true 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Congress 
does  not  imderstand  science  and  it  is  al- 
so true  that  science  does  not  understand 
Congress.  Communication  between  the 
two  must  be  improved  and  the  Congress 
must  inform  itself — for  its  own  protec- 
tion and  that  of  the  people — on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  sciences. 

Increasingly,  policy  decisions  made  on 
programs  and  fimds  for  science  and 
technology  affect  in  their  full  relevancy 
not  only  the  seciuity  of  the  country  but 
the  liberty  and  privacy  of  every  hiunan 
being  everywhere.  If  democracy  and 
representative  government  are  to  prevail 
in  this  nation,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Ctmgress  understand  the  importance  of 
these  decisions  and  that  it  have  a  role  in 
the;  making  of  them.  At  the  present 
time  Ccmgress  does  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  scientific  decisions  and  as 
a  result  they  are  made,  not  in  the  halls 
of  Congr^  but  elsewhere,  not  by  the 
elected  representatives  but  by  unknown 
administrative  officials. 

In  this  world  of  cataclysm,  change, 
and  of  almost  impossible  complexity  rep- 
resentative democracy  is  put  to  severe 
test.  How  is  a  popularly  elected  gov- 
ernment to  control  its  own  activities? 
How  are  elected  officials  to  direct  devel- 
(H>ment  of  smnething  they  cannot  under- 
stand with  implications  they  do  not 
comprehend.  It  is  this  problem  to  which 
I  would  direct  the  attenticm  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


EISKNROWn,   SNOW,  AND  BXTHX 


President  Eisenhower  in  his  last  ad- 
dress to  the  people  as  President,  warned 
of  the  danger  the  democracy  implicit 
in  the  scientific  upheaval.  He  had  this 
to  say: 

We  must  also  be  alert  'jo  the  equal  and 
opposite  danger  that  public  policy  could  it- 
self become  the  captive  of  a  scientific  tech- 
nological elite. 

It  is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  mold,  to 
balance,  and  to  integrate  these  and  other 
forces,  new  and  old.  within  the  principles  of 
our  democratic  system — ever  aiming  toward 
the  supreme  goals  of  our  free  society. 

The  English  novelist  and  scientist.  C. 
P.  Snow,  in  his  1960  Godkin  lectures  at 
Harvard,  raised  the  very  same  issue 
when  he  asked  how  government  may 
make  sound  strategic  decisions  on  ques- 
tions in  which  science  is  involved.  He 
has  warned  as  has  the  eminent  physicist. 
Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  that  the  important  deci- 
sions being  made  today  are  made  not  by 
the  Senate  nor  by  the  Congress  nor  by 
the  President,  but  are  made  in  secret  by 
small  groups  of  officials.  These  "secret 
choices."  as  Snow  calls  them,  are  made 
at  the  lower  levels  of  administration  by 
scientists  and  officials.  The  implications 
of  these  decisions  are  imderstood  by  only 
a  few  men:  by  the  time  we  in  Congress 
learn  of  the  decision,  the  implications 
are  already  upon  us.  I  can  think  of  four 
cases  current  in  which  scientific  deci- 
sions of  grave  implication  were  not  ade- 
quately understood  by  the  public  nor  by 
the  majority  of  Congress:  First,  the  ap- 
parent discarding  of  the  radiation  pro- 
tection guides  in  the  measurement  of 
fallout.  Second,  the  high  level  test  of  an 
atomic  weapon  which  altered  the  Van 
Allen  belt  and  disrupted  radio  signals. 
Third,  the  placing  of  millions  of  copper 
needles  into  space.  Fourth,  the  proposed 
construction  of  a  harbor  in  Alaska  by 
atomic  explosion.  Secret  choices  are 
made  not  because— or  not  often  be- 
cause— there  is  a  conspiracy  of  secrecy. 
These  choices  are  made  by  the  highly 
trained  few  because  we  in  the  Congress 
and  until  quite  recently,  officials  in  the 
executive,  were  uneqtiipped  and  unin- 
terested in  participating. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  government  and 
things  that  action  will  proceed  and  de- 
cisions will  be  taken.  If  the  Congress 
does  not  insist  upon  participating  in 
these  decisions,  they  will  be  made  by 
others  elsewhere.  In  time,  the  power 
will  pass  to  those  who  make  the  decision, 
leaving  but  the  mantle  and  circumstance 
for  the  Congress. 

llie  President  has  shown  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  insuring  in- 
formed and  adequate  civilian  supervision 
over  science  and  military  technology,  re- 
search, and  development.  In  the  orga- 
nization plan  No.  2,  1962.  President 
Kennedy  established  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Office  of  the  President.  This 
is  to  be  a  small  agency  with  great  Icnowl- 
edge.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
office  to  keep  the  President  informed  on 
Federal  programs  and  problems  in  the 
scientific  field:  to  coordinate  functions, 
review  policies,  and  establish  priorities. 
To  assist  it  in  its  work,  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
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established  composed  of  eminent  scien- 
tists throtighout  the  country,  who  meet 
monthly  to  furnish  scientific  advice  on 
national  policy.  The  services  of  over 
300  expert  coiisultants  in  scientific  and 
technological  fields  are  called  upon  froth 
time  to  time  as  needed.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  Presldait  has  initiated  a  coherent 
effort  to  bring  order  and  control  in  a 
field  of  government  where  there  is  little 
of  either.  No  doubt  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  will  grow  substantially 
in  the  coming  years.  It  must  do  so  if 
the  ExecuUve  is  to  fulfill  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

The  Congress  has  taken  no  step  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  President.  It  is  true 
that  in  specific  questions  we  have  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee.  We  have  also 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  oversee  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  These  are 
congressional  committees.  They  are 
staffed  with  professional  personnel  of 
high  caliber.  They  are  not,  however, 
staffed  with  practicing  scientists.  They 
are  dependent  for  their  inf onnation  upon 
whatever  information  is  presented  to 
them  in  hearing,  and  much  too  often 
this  is  limited  to  Government  witnesses 
and  testimony. 

This,  quite  obviously,  is  not  enough. 
Almost  every  committee  of  the  Congress 
is  called  upon  in  this  day  to  pass  on 
questions  of  science,  research,  and  ad- 
vancing technology. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  must 
pass  on  multibillion  dollar  money  biUs 
involving  the  funding  of  three-fourths 
of  all  the  research  and  development 
carried  on  in  this  Nation. 

These  committees  are  without  scienti- 
fic personnel.  They  are  without  direct 
access  to  responsible  scientific  opinion. 
They  are  unable  to  obtain  in  an  easy 
manner  responsible  and  critical  evalua- 
tion of  proposed  Government  programs 
by  scientists  not  direcUy  involved. 

There  is  no  pool  of  scientific  wisdom 
to  advise  the  Congress  on  the  assign- 
ment of  priorities. 

We  have  water  research  bills,  fish  re- 
search bills,  mineral  development  re- 
search bills,  urban  psychological  study 
programs,  supersonic  airplane  bills,  sat- 
ellite communication  bills,  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  environmental  hazard 
biUs,  cancer,  heart  disease  and  mental 
health  bills,  retardation  and  epilepsy 
programs,  moose  conservation  and  for- 
estry research  bills.  Who  is  to  tell  the 
Congress  what  is  redundant,  what  is 
unnecessary,  what  is  duplicaticm,  and 
what  is  vital? 

This  is  the  challenge  that  the  Con- 
gress must  face.  I  am  not  certain  how 
it  is  to  be  faced. 

TiatSB   SUGOESTIONS 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Science  would  be  useful. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  scientific  ac- 
counting office  similar  to  OAO  would 
be  useful.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
scientific  advisers  for  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal legislative  committees  would  be 
useful.    I  believe  that  careful  considera- 


tion should  be  given  to  all  three  sugges- 
tions. 

Each  of  the  above  three  suggestions 
presents  limitations.  A  single  committee 
on  science  would,  as  time  goes  on.  take 
over  more  and  more  of  the  functions  of 
the  other  legislative  committees.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  not  provide  a  readily 
accessible  source  of  scientific  knowledge 
for  the  use  of  other  committees  or  of 
Congressmen  oi^  Senators  not  on  the 
committee. 

A  scientific  accounting  office  would  be 
helpful  in  tracking  down  waste  and  f ool- 
istmess  after  it  had  occurred.  It  would 
not  be  useful  in  assisting  the  Congress  in 
making  decisions  on  programs  yet  to  be 
initiated.  In  the  years  ahead,  the  pace 
of  events  and  the  magnitude  of  projects 
will  not  allow  us  to  discover  our  errors 
in  Judgment  only  after  they  are  made. 

A  scientific  staff  for  each  major  com- 
mittee raises  personnel  problems.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  high-level 
and  distinguished  scientific  advisors  on 
a  full-time  basis  for  each  of  the  major 
committees.  Scientific  thought  of  the 
stature  needed  would  not  be  content  with 
what  would  be  a  Job  of  a  sporadic,  off- 
again  on-again  nature. 

ESTABLISH    COST' 

Perhaps  a  new  approach  is  needed:  one 
of  scope  and  fiexibility  adequate  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  science.  It  is  my  thought  that 
the  basic  structure  of  the  President's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  offers 
a  guide  for  the  Congress. 

I  would  suggest  the  establishment  of 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology — COST — as  a  creature  of 
Congress,  responsible  only  to  the 
Congress. 

This  office  would  have  a  small,  highly 
skilled,  permanent,  professional  staff 
and  a  large  body  of  consultants,  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  to  furnish  advice, 
evaluations,  and  reports.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  this  office  be  completely  and 
totally  separate  from  the  executive 
branch.  It  should  have  what  access  to 
information  is  held  by  the  Congress.  It 
would  be  the  task  of  the  permanent 
staff  to  ask  questions  for  Congress,  to 
answer  questions  of  Congress,  and  to  as- 
sist the  Members  in  handling  the  scien- 
tific matters  which  come  before  them. 
It  would  also  be  the  responsibility  of 
COST  to  report  to  the  appropriation 
committees  whatever  achievements, 
happenings,  or  failures  in  the  scientific 
world  appear  to  be  of  importance. 

There  have  been  discussions  among 
scientists  as  to  whether  in  the  coming 
yeai-s  scientists  will  be  on  "top"  or  on 
"tap."  They  should  not  be  on  top 
merely  because  they  are  scientists. 
They  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
merely  on  tap.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
very  best  scientific  opinion  be  brought  to 
bear,  both  pro  and  con.  on  the  impor- 
tant decisions  of  our  society  and  its  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  also  important,  however, 
that  these  decisions  shall  be  made  by 
those  responsible  to  the  people. 

I  believe  that  the  Congressional  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  would 
provide  important  assistance  in  this 
regard. 


AGATE  FOSSIL  BEDS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  I  responded  to  an  invitation  to 
address  the  Western  Nebraska  United 
Chambers  of  Commerce  meeting  in  the 
beautiful  State  park  in  Chadron.  Nebr., 
and  to  discuss  the  prospects  for  passage 
of  S.  1481.  which  was  introduced  by  me 
and  cosponsored  by  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Curtis]  and  others  which  would  create 
a  national  monument  at  the  agate  fossil 
beds  in  western  Nebraska. 

The  meeting  was  very  timely  because 
the  National  Paric  Service,  through  the 
Department  of  Interior,  had  very  recently 
completed  its  study  of  this  proposed  na- 
tional monument.  Its  proposal  is  now  in 
the  hand£  of  the  printer  and  should  be 
available  at  an  early  date.  It  is  a  very 
well  ccHnpcffied  analysis  and  report.  It 
describes  well  the  geologic  history,  the 
setting,  the  significance  of  developing  the 
area,  and  other  pertinent  features  of  the 
fossil  beds.  In  due  time  copies  of  this 
proposal  will  be  made  available  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  others 
interested.  However,  at  this  point  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Rcooao  its 
conclusions  and  recommendations: 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  KECOKMEMDATIONS 

The  agate  foasU  beds  are  naUoiuaiy  signifi- 
cant because  of  their  numerous,  concentrated, 
weU-preserred  Miocene  mammal  foesUs. 
which  represent  an  important  chapter  In  the 
history  of  life,  one  that  la  not  now  adequately 
represented  in  the  national  park  system. 
This  site  is  significant  too  because  of  the 
important  contributions  made  here  by  the 
early  pioneers  of  scientific  research  in  the 
West.  The  area  also  meets  suitability  and 
f easibiUty  requirements  for  a  national  monu- 
ment. 

Baaed  on  these  conclusions  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  area  described  In  this  report 
be  established  as  the  Agate  FoasU  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  that  the  necessary 
steps  be  taken  as  soon  as  poaaUile  to  achieve 
the  establishment  of  this  area  as  a  unit  of 
the  National  Park  system. 

The  business  and  professional  leaders 
attending  the  meeting  di^layed  great  en- 
thusiasm for  the  legislation  and  for  the 
prospect  of  preserving  the  rich  archeo- 
logical  treasure  which  abounds  at  the 
agate  beds,  and  of  all  the  ccdlateral  re- 
sults which  would  stem  from  creation  of 
the  monument. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  sponsor- 
ing S.  1481.  Mr.  President,  that  the  bUl 
can  be  considered  in  timely  fashion  both 
here  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House, 
where  Representative  Davis  Maxtin  has 
offered  identical  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  extracts 
from  my  remarks  to  the  Western  Ne- 
braska United  Chambers  of  Commerce  on 
July  25  be  printed  in  the  Rxcqro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXTBACIS     PaOM     THX     RBMABXS    OT    SBMATOR 

ROMAN    L.    HaoaKA,    WBRmc    NoasaKA 
UNim  CBAansas  or  CoaocatCB,  CHaoM»t. 

Nebr.,  July  25 

It  la  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  this  erenlng 
with  the  Western  Nebraska  United  Chambers 
of  Oommeroe  and  to  discuss  the  proq;>ecu 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  monu- 
ment at  the  Agate  foasU  beds. 
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quarry  face  as  w<n-kmen  with 
chisels,  and  picks  cut  away 
expose  the  fosall  bones.     The 
watoh  through  a  window  as 
n  the  preparation  rooms  clean 
ble  them  into  prehistoric 
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Park  In  Montana.  The  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  has  remains  of  the  prehistoric 
Invertohratas.  PoasU  plant  life  is  found  In 
the  Petrified  Porest  in  Tellowstone  Park. 
The  age  oC  reptiles  la  repreeented  by  the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  In  Utah  and 
Colorado. 

Agate  repreeento  the  golden  age  of  mam- 
mals and  would  complete  the  National  Park 
System's  chain  of  life. 

The  ImpcMTtance  of  Agate's  fossil  deposite 
have  been  recognized  by  scientlste  from  all 
over  the  world.  Dr.  C.  Bertram  Schxiltz  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  museum  has 
pointed  o\it  that.  "Nearly  every  important 
European  museimi  has  fossils  from  Agate." 

Ardent  paleontologists  as  Dr.  Harold  Cook 
and  his  illustrious  father,  Capt.  James  H. 
Cook,  who  owned  the  Agate  quarrlea,  were 
the  first  to  appreciate  their  importance. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Cook,  the  kindly  gracious  lady 
who  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Cook,  has 
been  most  cooperative  in  the  negotiations 
concerning  Agate.  Through  the  efforte  of 
many  individuals  devoted  to  the  preservation 
and  development  of  these  quarries,  they  will 
be  protected  and  appreciated  by  countless 
numbers  of  Americans  in  the  future. 

Most  of  you  are  businessmen  and  I  know 
you  will  not  mind  if  I  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  economic  aspects  of  a  national  monu- 
ment at  Agate. 

The  most  conservative  estimates  of  the 
National  Park  Service  place  the  nvunber  of 
visitors  to  Agate  at  around  120,000  by  the 
time  it  is  fully  developed — in  about  5  years. 
Based  upon  a  1960  traffic  flow  map.  the  Park 
Service  has  estimated  that  212,000  visitors 
a  year  can  be  expected. 

That's  quite  a  spread.  Whether  it  is  the 
higher  or  the  lower  figure  will  depend  in 
large  measure  in  how  the  monument  is  pro- 
moted, what  kind  of  facilities  are  offered 
the  visitor  in  the  way  of  food,  lodging, 
service  stetlons,  shopping,  and  so  forth,  and 
In  what  kind  of  highways  and  roads  are 
available  to  him. 

That  will  be  your  Job.  It  is  a  tremendoiis 
challenge.    I  am  confident  you  will  meet  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  most  modest  projections 
of  the  economic  benefits. 

Suppose  we  have  120,000  visitors.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  will  be  from  other  States  and 
from  eastern  Nebraska.  They  will  require 
meals  and  overnight  lodging. 

Recent  economic  studies  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  the  Outooor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  show  that 
tourtste  spend  between  $7  and  910  per  person 
per  day  in  visiting  park  areas.  Again  teking 
the  conservative  view,  let's  use  the  figure 
of  $7.  This  would  mean  $560,000  of  new 
money  added  to  the  economy  of  western 
Nebraska  from  this  source  alone. 

In~  addition,  the  National  Park  Service 
plans  a  development  program  of  $1,900,000 
during  the  first  5  years,  about  90  percent  of 
which  can  be  spent  locally  on  labor  and  sup- 
plies and  materials. 

When  fully  steffed  and  developed  at  the 
end  of  6  years,  the  operating  program  for 
management  and  protection  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  area  will  require  about  $135,000 
a  year. 

At  least  75  percent  of  the  employee  salaries 
are  spent  locally  and  most  of  the  supplies 
and  materials  can  be  obtained  from  this 
vicinity.  Thus,  you  can  see  that  the  econ- 
omy of  western  Nebraska  will  benefit  by 
about  $3  million  during  the  first  5  years  of 
this  project,  exclusive  of  tourist  expendi- 
ttires. 

After  5  years,  the  economic  benefit  from 
National  Park  Service  operations  and  toiirlst 
expenditures  will  Increase  with  Increasing 
visitors,  to  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  story. 
We  have  the  same  effect  you  get  when  you 
drop  a  rock  In  the  pond.  When  the  motel 
man's  business  grows,  he  adds  more  unite 
and  that's  good  for  the  construction  man  and 


the  furniture  dealer.  When  their  businesses 
improve,  ao  does  the  grocer's  and  so  on  and 
on. 

Now.  I  trust  that  none  of  you  Is  going  to 
Jump  up  and  rush  out  to  start  building  a 
motel  or  a  filling  station.  We  still  have  a 
little  way  to  go.  But  it  Is  not  too  early  to 
start  planning  for  this  development. 

Meanwhile.  Davx  Mastxn,  Cakl  Custis, 
and  I  will  do  what  we  can  in  Washington. 
The  rest  is  up  to  you. 


TIME  FOR  CANDOR  ON  THE 
BALANCE  OP  PAYMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Kennedy  sent  Congress 
a  special  message  dealing  with  the  con- 
tinuing deficit  in  the  U3.  balance  on  in- 
ternational payments,  and  with  his 
policies  and  plans  to  meet  this  problem. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  ekch  of 
the  detailed  points  covered  in  that  mes- 
sage. The  message  is  more  noteworthy 
for  what  it  omits  than  for  what  it  con- 
tains. It  omits  to  describe  the  danger- 
ous position  we  have  already  reached  in 
our  international  financial  relationships, 
and  the  further  dangers  we  shall  face  if 
the  present  trend  is  not  abruptly 
checked.  The  message  exudes  a  note  of 
rosy  optimism.  We  are  told  that  "there 
is  much  from  which  to  take  heart,"  that 
"our  gold  outflow  has  been  halved,"  that 
"the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
has  been  reduced."  that  "our  basic 
strength  is  vast,  real,  and  enduring," 
and  so  on.  The  message  plays  up  every 
encouraging  aspect,  while  glossing  over 
the  less  palatable  facts. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  problem  is  of  the 
utmost  seriousness,  affecting  the  future 
stability  of  the  dollar  and  the  entire  fi- 
nancial structure  of  the  free  world;  and 
the  President  would  have  been  better 
advised  to  lay  it  before  us  in  those  terms. 

Let  me  put  the  problem  in  capsule 
form.  We  are  fimding  a  deficit  of  major 
proportions  in  our  balance  of  payments, 
which  threatens  to  become  chronic,  and 
which  shows  no  immediate  signs  of 
diminishing.  Omitting  q^ecial  Govern- 
ment transactions,  the  deficit  was  larger 
in  1962  than  in  1961  and,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1963,  seasonally  adjusted, 
was  running  at  a  rate  larger  than  in 
1962.  Five  years  ago  our  total  short- 
term  liabilities  to  foreigners  was  about 
$15  billion;  today  they  have  increased  to 
more  than  $25  billion,  not  counting  for- 
eign holdings  of  readily  marketable  long- 
term  securities  such  as  n.S.  Government 
bonds.  Five  years  ago  our  gold  stock 
was  about  $22  billion;  today,  the  gold 
stock,  including  holdings  of  convertible 
foreign  currencies  by  U.S.  monetary  au- 
thorities has  declined  to  less  than  $16 
billion.  In  other  words,  we  have  lost 
ground  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $15 
billion  in  the  5-year  period.  Most  of  our 
gold  is  required  as  backing  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  the  deposit  liabil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Five 
years  ago  our  free  gold,  available  for 
meeting  our  liabilities  to  foreigners, 
amounted  to  about  $11  billion;  today,  it 
is  less  than  $4  billion. 

Furthermore,  the  situation  is  not  get- 
ting better,  nor  have  we  made  any  prog- 
ress in  solving  It.  For  over  2  years  we 
have  been  told  repeatedly  of  all  the  steps 
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being  taken  by  the  Treasury  and  other 
Departments  to  improve  our  position,  yet 
today  our  basic  deficit — that  is.  consider- 
ing regular  transactions  only — ^is  as 
large  as  ever.  Meanwhile,  our  foreign 
liabilities  steadily  grow,  while  our 
dwindling  gold  reserves  continue  to 
hemorrhage  away,  month  by  month  and 
year  by  year. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  discussed  this  subject  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  some- 
what different — aikl  considerably  more 
candid— terms  than  those  used  by  the 
President.  The  President  in  his  message 
told  us  that  our  deficit  had  been  reduced 
from  $3.9  billion  in  1960  to  $2.4  billion  in 
1961  and  $2.2  billion  in  1962.  By  impU- 
cation.  he  would  have  led  us  to  believe 
that  the  deficit  is  being  steadily  dimin- 
ished. Secretary  Dillon,  by  contrast, 
conceded  that  the  apparent  improve- 
ment in  our  balance  of  payments  for 
each  of  the  years  1961  and  1962  was  al- 
most entirely  due  to  special  one-shot 
Government  transactions  which  cannot 
be  continued  indefinitely  and  actually 
do  not  affect  the  underlying  picture. 
Omitting  such  special  transactions,  he 
figured  that  the  deficit  amounted  to  over 
$3.0  bUlion  in  1961  and  to  $3.6  billion  in 
1962.  and  that  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1963  it  was  running  at  an  annual  rate, 
seasonally  adjusted,  of  about  $3.7  billion. 
In  other  words,  it  has  increased  again 
about  back  to  the  average  level  of  1958- 
60.  With  all  our  running,  we  have  barely 
succeeded  in  standing  still. 

The  difference  between  the  pictures 
presented  by  the  President  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  ttie  Treasury  is  fundamental. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  figures,  but 
more  important,  there  is  a  difference  in 
candor.  It  is  essential  that  we  know 
whether  we  are  making  any  progress  in 
solving  tills  problem  or  not.  The  Presi- 
dent implies  that^we  are,  but  Secretary 
Dillon's  testimony,  and  the  figures  them- 
selves, show  clearly  that  we  are  not. 

In  this  context,  It  is  hard  to  look  on 
the  new  administration  proposals  as 
more  than  half -measures.  The  most  the 
President  claims  for  them  is  a  gain  of 
$2  billion,  c(»npared  with  the  annual 
deficits  of  more  than  $3  billion  we  have 
experienced  during  each  of  the  last  5 
years.  Furthermore,  the  proposal  to 
tax  new  American  purchases  of  foreign 
securities  has  already — within  a  week  of 
the  message— been  watered  down  by 
postponing  the  effective  date  and  by  a 
special  exemption  of  new  bond  issues 
for  Canada,  the  most  important  foreign 
country  affected.  Thus,  much  of  the 
hoped-for  saving  will  be  lost.  Even  if  all 
the  President's  estimates  prove  correct, 
his  program  does  not  even  pretend  to 
match  the  magnitude  of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  likely  to 
solve  this  problem  until  we  are  willing 
to  face  up  to  it  frankly.  The  sands  of 
time  are  running  out.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschkI 
a  few  days  ago  estimated  that  our  free 
gold — that  part  of  our  gold  stock  which 
is  available  for  meeting  our  interna- 
tional obligations — ^wlll  last  on^  about 
18  months  more,  at  the  present  rate  at 
which  it  is  being  dissipated.  Eighteen 
months  would  carry  us  past  th?  election. 


I  do  not  accuse  this  administration  of 
intending  to  stall  otL  the  crisis  until 
after  electioa.  I  merely  say  this:  the 
longer  the  delay  in  facing  up  to  the  im- 
pleasant  realities,  the  sterner  the  day  of 
reckoning  when  it  comes. 

It  is  clear  that  the  temporizing  meas- 
ures employed  to  date  have  not  been 
effective  and  will  not  be  effective,  and 
that  we  may  face  the  necessity  for  real 
austerities  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
No  one  likes  austerity,  yet  it  is  a  sign 
of  maturity  when  we  are  ready  to  recog- 
nize its  necessity.  During  the  last  few 
days  there  has  been  considerable  debate 
in  this  Chamber  about  the  advisability 
of  the  increase  in  the  discount  rate  by 
most  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  from 
3  to  3^2  percent.  It  has  been  suggested, 
for  example,  that  a  cut  in  our  foreign 
aid  and  military  spending  abroad  would 
have  been  preferable.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  that  thought,  but  I  suspect  we  may 
have  both  increases  in  interest  rates, 
and  drastic  reductions  in  foreign  aid  and 
foreign  spending,  as  well  as  other  con- 
siderable readjustments  that  some  people 
may  find  painful. 

In  practice,  the  United  States  does 
not  have  many  alternative  policies  from 
which  to  choose  in  dealing  with  this 
dilemma.  It  is  unthinkable  for  us  to 
devalue  the  dollar,  and  almost  as  much 
so  to  ti^  of  imposing  exchange  con- 
trols. Lacking  those  alternatives,  the 
standard  recourse  for  most  coimtries  in 
dealing  with  intractable  adverse  bal- 
ances has  been  to  raise  the  discount 
rate.  During  the  past  decade  alone,  the 
Bank  of  England  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions has  had  to  raise  bank  rate  to  a 
full  6  percent,  and  on  one  occasion,  to  7 
percent.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  such 
discount  rates  will  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable here.  No  one  wants  high  in- 
terest rates,  but  it  would  be  well  to  get  it 
out  of  our  heads  that  the  United  States 
is  somehow  immune  from  the  discipline 
of  the  balance  of  payments.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  not  had  to  accept  that  dis- 
cipline in  the  past,  at  least  not  for  the 
last  half  century  or  so,  but  every  other 
naticm — ancient  and  modem — has  had 
to  accept  it.  It  now  appears  that  we  too 
must  learn  to  live  with  it,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 


TREATY  SHOULD  BE  RATIFIED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  speak  out  in  favor  of  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  The  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  ratification  will  be  pro- 
longed and  historic.  After  hearing  7 
hours  or  more  of  testimony  of  high  offi- 
cials including  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  Under  Secretary  Harriman,  and 
studying  all  aspects  of  the  treaty,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  treaty  ending  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space 
and  under  water  is  solidly  rooted  in  our 
vital  national  interests.  I  believe  the 
Senate  will  ratify  this  treaty. 

It  accomplishes  the  objective  patiently 
sought  by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  in  spite  of  repeated  discourage- 
ments, rebuffs  and  notwithstanding  op- 
position at  home. 

The  treaty  will  not  end  the  cold  war 
nor  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression. 


but  it  will  stop  one  area  of  armament 
competition.  It  may  pave  the  way  for 
progress  in  other  areas.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  Nation's  suprem- 
acy. 

As  President  Kennedy,  speaking  in  a 
spirit  of  hope  tempered  with  realism, 
said: 

It  is  an  Important  first  stop — a  stop  to- 
ward peace — a  step  toward  reason — a  stop 
away  from  war. 

Designed  to  take  some  of  the  destruc- 
tive sting  out  of  the  nuclear  age.  it  is  a 
positive  step  toward  limiting  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  easing  world  ten- 
sions, and  reeving  the  anxiety  of  all 
Americans  over  nuclear  fallout. 

Yes,  we  take  a  risk  when  your  Senate 
ratifies  this  treaty,  the  same  risk  we  take 
in  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  it  seems  certain  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  is  desirous  as  we  are  to  end 
contamination  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  the  Ctmi- 
munists  violate  any  provisions  of  this 
treaty  this  Nation  is  immediately  re- 
leased from  its  obligation. 

Some  Senators  want  opinions  from  our 
military  leaders  and  indicate  they  will 
vote  against  ratification  unless  such  as- 
surances and  approval  are  forthcoming. 
If  Pentagon  reports  are  true,  the  ad- 
mirals and  generals  are  not  opposed  to 
this  treaty.  Furthermore,  before  and 
during  these  negotiations,  our  President 
was  in  constant  consultation  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  military  im- 
plications of  the  treaty.  The  constitu- 
tional duty  for  final  decision  belongs  to 
our  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers decreed  that  civilian  authority  must 
alwasrs  be  supreme  over  military  author- 
ity. I  hope  the  time  never  c<xnes  when 
generals  and  admirals  dictate  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  country. 

Those  who  oppose  this  treaty  exag- 
gerate the  risks  of  cheating.  They  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  continuing  the  arms 
race.  This  treaty  contains  the  specific 
reservation  that  our  Nation  may  scrap 
the  agreement  if  deemed  necessary  by  our 
President  for  our  national  security.  Hie 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  the  same  right.  Also,  were  the  So- 
viet Union  to  violate  any  provisions  of 
the  treaty  that  would  void  the  treaty 
immediately.  Furthermore,  each  nation 
may  continue  underground  tests  as  long 
as  radioactive  debris  is  not  deposited 
outside  its  territorial  limits.  We  shall 
not  rely  solely  upon  Soviet  good  faith. 
We  shall  rely  on  our  farflung  detection 
network  that  instantly  warns  of  atmos- 
pheric or  imderwater  tests  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Armament  races  ultimately  led  to 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  Let  us  hope  this 
treaty  signals  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  today's  armaments  race.  There 
would  be  no  victor  in  a  nuclear  war. 

During  the  debate  on  this  treaty,  let 
us  keep  in  mind  President  Kennedy's  re> 
marks  in  his  great  speech  at  American 
University: 


Wco'ld  peace,  like  community 
not  require  that  each  man  lo  e  hla  neigh- 
bor— ^it  requires  only  that  they  Uvc  together 
with  mutual  tolerance. 
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Mr.  HTC^KWLOOFER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  la  1.  at  a  time  of  substantial 
tension  in  thf  Yemen,  I  was  In  Cairo  and 
Our  apparent  policy  was 
one  of  reooghitlon  of  the  so-called  Re- 
pubUean  gtnismment  that  had  revolted 
Royalist    government    in 


against 
Yemen. 


the 

Th4  so-called  Republican  gov- 


ernment hmt 


various  kindt 
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received  the  aid  of  a  sub- 


stantial nun  ber  of  Egyptian  arms  of 


and  thousands  of  Egyptian 

Republican    government 

on  the  verge  of  establishing 


law  and  oird<r.  and  creating  the  ability 


the  international  commit- 
Yemen. 

In  any  eve  at,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
and  the  Judj  ment  of  many  people,  our 
country  decided  in  December  to  recog- 
Oovemment.  the  so-called 
Republican  sfovemment  of  Yemen. 

Prior  to  tlat  time,  and  at  that  time, 
^gyi^ians  were  sending  in 
tro<4}8  to  aid  the  so-called 
Republican  revolution.  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan,  on  t  le  othejr  hand,  sent  aid  to 
the  Imperla  ist  forces,  or  the  former 
royal  family  Korces,  in  Yemen  that  were 
resisting  the  Republican  revolt. 

In  any  eient,  with  the  recognition 
which  we  ac  »rded — contrary,  as  I  say, 
to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple who  were  quite  knowledgeable  in 
that  field — there  came  an  agreement, 
and  there  is  lot  much  question  about  it, 
which  we  we  'e  supposed  to  have  exacted 
from  Mr.  Na  iser  and  his  government  in 
Egypt,  and  from  the  Governments  of 
Saudi  Arabii ,  and  Jordan,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  hey  would  disengage,  that 
each  would  >ull  its  forces  out  and  take 
its  assistant  away  from  the  Yemen,  and 
that  peace  w  auld  be  established. 

Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  Hica  lENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  m  anlmous  consent  to  proceed 
for  3  more  n  biutes. 

Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Jecticm.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  )  greed  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  estat  ish  a  peaceful  situation. 

Seven  mo  iths  have  gone  by.  The 
Egyptians  ,l]ftve  not  withdrawn  their 
forces.  If  a  lything.  they  have  stepped 
up  their  acti  rities  tn  the  Yemen  against 
the  tribesmei.  against  the  former  gov- 
ernment. 

Saudi  Ara  )ia  and  Jordan  have  in  sub- 
stantial deg  ee  done  exactly  what  they 
said  they  would  do.  They  have  with- 
drawn their  participation  with  the  for- 
mer govemi  lent.  Egypt  has  failed  in 
every  detail  to  keep  its  agreements  and 
understandii  gs.  upon  which  recognition 
was  based. 

I  have  bcm  considerably  concerned 
about  this  natter  because  I  had  some 
firsthand  ex  tosure  to  it  late  last  fall  at 
the  time  of  eoognition.  in  the  countries 
of  Egypt  an^  Saudi  Arabia. 

On  July  1(  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Sate.  I  shall  not  read  the 
letter  in  full  but  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  h  ive  it  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  cone  asion  of  my  remarks. 

Briefly,  ii  the  letter  I  recited  the 
evoits,  and  I  said  that  the  Egyptians 


had  not  canied  out  their  commitments. 
I  said  that,  among  other  things,  they 
had  sten>ed  up  their  military  activities 
and  had  Increased  their  use  of  napalm 
bombs. 
I  quote  one  sentence  from  the  letter: 

From  all  STaiUible  reports  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  Egyptian  forces  have  en- 
larged the  area  of  attack  and  have  used  in- 
creasing patterns  ot  aerial  bombardment 
with  napalm  boaxbs  and  other  weapons  and 
have  on  occasions  used  gas  with  poisonous 
and  lethal  capability. 

These  things  have  been  established. 
In  other  words,  the  situation  is  growing 
worse  rather  than  better. 

I  sviggest  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  administration  that,  unless 
the  situation  is  corrected  immediately 
and  the  Eg3n?tian  troops  withdraw 
according  to  the  agreement,  we  should 
seriously  consider  withdrawing  the 
recognition  which  we  granted  to  that 
government  in  December. 

I  go  further  and  say  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  unless  we  do 
something  to  correct  the  operation — 
which,  up  to  now,  has  been  a  mistaken 
operation,  I  shall  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  submitting  a  resolution  for  con- 
sideration by  ttie  Senate,  which  would 
state  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
recognition. 

I  realize  the  difBciilty,  and  often  the 
impropriety,  of  filing  such  resolutions 
declaring  the  sense  of  the  Senate  to  be 
thus  and  so.  I  realize  that  such  resolu- 
tions should  not  be  used  very  often;  but 
I  believe  there  are  occasions  when,  in 
the  public  interest,  we  can  submit  and 
act  upon  such  resolutions. 

Today  I  received  a  reply  to  my  letter 
of  July  16,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  signed  by  Mr.  Phillips  Talbot, 
Assistant  Secretary,  in  which  he  can- 
vasses the  situation.  He  admits  that 
many  of  these  conditions  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  understanding  of  recogni- 
tion. He  has  other  explanations,  how- 
ever, for  the  failure  to  act  with  vigor 
and  dispatch  in  this  regard. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  tiiat  my  let- 
ter of  July  16,  1963,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and,  following  that,  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Phillips  Talbot,  Assistant  Secretary, 
in  reply,  which  I  received  this  morning, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JVLT  16,  1963. 
Hon.  Dbam  Kxtsk, 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Skcketabt  Busk:  The  political  and 
military  situation  in  Yemen  seems  to  be  one 
of  continuing  uncertainty.  As  you  know.  I 
was  in  Egypit  and  Saudi  Arabia  last  Novem- 
ber Just  prior  to  the  time  when  our  coun- 
try. In  mid-December,  recognized  the  so- 
called  Republican  forces  which  had  revolted 
against  the  existing  Royalist  regime  with  the 
full  military  and  logistical  support  of  Egypt. 
The  Royalist  regime  had  the  sympathy  and 
material  support,  in  a  limited  way,  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  recognition 
of  the  present  Government  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  while  the  revolutionary  forces 
had  only  succeeded  in  capturing  the  major 
cities  and  coastal  plains,  nevertheless,  it  was 


In  a  pcBltloa  to  establish  peace  and  stability 
and  carry  out  the  international  commitments 
of  Yemen.  It  Is  also  my  understanding  the 
Egyptian  forces  were  to  be  withdrawn  and 
that  the  assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of 
Jordan  to  the  prevloxis  Royalist  regime  wo\ild 
be  withdrawn. 

Seven  months  have  gone  by,  and  while  It 
seems  that  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  have 
carried  out  a  substantial  part  of  their  with- 
drawal from  participation  in  this  conflict 
Egypt  has  neither  withdrawn  nor  diminished 
its  military  and  other  activities  there.  Peace 
has  not  been  established  In  Yemen  and  the 
new  regime  has  not  been  able  to  consolidate 
and  pacify  the  country.  From  all  available 
reports  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  the 
Egyptian  forces  have  enlarged  the  area  of  at- 
tack and  have  used  Increasing  patterns  of 
aerial  bombardment  with  napalm  bombs  and 
other  weapons  and  have  on  occasions  used 
gas  with  poisonous  and  lethal  capability. 
There  are  reports  of  other  excesses  by  the 
Eg3rptian  forces  contrary  to  the  agreements 
and  understandings  of  last  December,  upon 
which  recognition  of  the  new  government  In 
Yemen  was  based. 

V^ithout  going  Into  detail,  it  seems  to  me, 
In  view  of  the  circvunstances,  that  ovir  Gov- 
ernment should  give  immediate  consideration 
to  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  recognition 
of  the  present  Government  of  the  Yemen, 
unless  the  conditions  upon  which  that  rec- 
ognition was  based  are  promptly  carried 
out.  This  includes,  of  course,  among  other 
things,  the  prompt  disengagement  and  with- 
drawal of  Egyptian  forces  as  well  as  the  with- 
drawal of  Saudi  Arabian  and  other  aid  to 
the  other  side. 

If  .  the  present  conditions  continue  in 
Yemen  I  am  considering  offering  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  Senate  proposing  that  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  we  withdraw  rec- 
ognition from  the  existing  Government  of 
Yemen  and  perhi^M  suggesting  such  other 
matters  affecting  cooperation  with  Egypt  as 
might  be  considered  proper.  I  think  the 
tise  of  resolutions  of  this  kind  should  be 
given  careful  consideration,  but  I  think  oc- 
casions do  arise  from  time  to  time  when  such 
expressions  are  valuable  in  the  determina- 
tion of  our  national  attitudes  on  specific  In- 
ternational problems. 

With  highest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BOUSU  B.  HXCXXNI.OOPSR. 

DxPASTMXMT  or  Statk, 
Washington,  July  26, 1963. 
Hon.  BOXTSKX  B.  Hjcksmixwrb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

DxAK  Sknatob  HiCKPTLOom :  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
July  16  in  which  you  discuss  the  political  and 
military  situation  in  Yemen  and  recommend 
certain  lines  of  U.S.  Government  action.  I 
welcome  your  Interest  In  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable complexity  and  am  most  happy  to 
comment  on  yovir  reasoned  and  construc- 
tive letter. 

You  are  correct  In  3ro\ir  understanding  of 
the  basis  for  UJ3.  Government  recognition 
of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  (YAR).  This 
recognition  was  based  essentially  on  (1) 
YAR  control  of  the  apparatus  of  govern- 
ment; (2)  apparent  popular  support:  (3) 
YAR  control  of  most  of  the  cotintry;  and 
(4)  YAR  willingness  and  capability  to  honor 
Its  International  obligations.  In  addition, 
we  realized  that  only  by  recognising  the 
regime  could  we  play  a  usefxU  role  in  pre- 
venting an  escalation  of  the  Yemen  conflict 
causing  even  more  foreign  interference  and 
placing  In  serious  Jeopardy  major  UJS.  eco- 
nomic and  security  interests  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Purthermore,  our  presence  in 
Yeman — ^Including  an  AID  mission — could 
not  have  been  continued  for  long  without 
recognition.  The  AID  mission  was  aclglnally 
established  In  Yemen  for   the  purpose  <rf 
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maintaining  a  beachhead  of  UB.  Influence  in 
the  face  of  a  sustained  Communist  Interest 
and  a  growing  Soviet  presence.  -' 

You  are  correct  also  In  your  understanding 
that  Egyptian  military  forces  are  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Yemen  In  accordance  with  the 
disengagement  agreement  negotiated  by 
Special  Presidential  Emissary,  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  and  subsequently  agreed 
to  by  the  parties  with  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General.  It  should  be  remembered  that  al- 
though the  disengagement  agreement  was 
negotiated  in  early  AprU.  it  did  not  go  fxilly 
into  effect  until  late  June  when  United 
Nations  observers  began  to  arrive  in  Yemen 
to  supervise  the  disengagement  operation.  In 
fact,  the  n.N.  Secretary  General  has  Btated~^ 
that  he  considers  the  operation  to  have 
officially  begun  only  on  July  4  when  observ- 
'  ers  were  placed  in  Jizan.  During  the  regret- 
table delay  in  putting  the  agreement  Into 
effect,  there  was  no  net  reduction  of  Egyptian 
forces  In  Yemen  nor  did  Saudi  Arabia  fully 
terminate  its  aid  to  the  Royalists.  However, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  Saudis  have  termi- 
nated their  assistance  since  the  date  the  dis- 
engagement went  fully  into  effect  and  are 
hopeful  the  United  Arab  Republic  will  fulflU 
its  part  of  the  agreement. 

Peace  has  not  been  established  In  the 
country,  as  you  Indicate.  United  Arab  Re- 
public troops  are  still  tied  down  coping  with 
guerrilla  warfare  mounted  by  the  tribes — 
who  are  traditionally  opposed  to  any  central 
government — but  it  Is  our  view  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  tribal  resistance  will  abate  once 
the  drying  up  of  the  Saudi  supply  line  takes 
full  effect  and  a  stabilizing  of  the  situation 
permits  reconciliation  of  tribal  factions.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
tnx^lM  have  enlarged  the  area  of  attack  In  re- 
cent dayf .  The  United  Arab  Republic  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  disengagement  agreement 
from  fighting  tribes  who  continue  to  operate 
against  the  Central  Government.  However, 
the  agreement  does  prohibit  punitive  attacks 
against  tribes  on  the  basis  of  resistance 
mounted  before  the  agreement  went  fully 
into  effect. 

Regarding  your  suggestion  that  we  give 
Immediate  consideration  to  withdrawing  our 
recognition  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  un- 
less United  Arab  Republic  troops  are 
promptly  removed  from  Yemen,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  foUowlng  comments.  In 
the  first  place,  the  original  basis  for  otir 
recognition  of  the  Yemeni  regime  still  ap- 
t.  plies.  Whether  or  not  the  regime  enjoys 
the  same  degree  of  popular  support  Is  a  con- 
troversial question  which  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  answer  categorically  without 
establishing  a  stable  situation  that  would 
enable  the  populace  to  express  its  views 
^  freely.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
those  disaffected  with  the  leadership  of  the 
new  Republican  regime  favor  the  restoration 
of  the  wholly  discredited  Imamate.  Second, 
we  do  not  believe  that  withdrawing  our  rec- 
ognition would  advance  U.S.  Interests.  OUT 
essential  concerns  In  Yemen  are  with:  (1) 
keeping  the  Yemeni  conflict  and  Its  reper- 
ctiBslons  from  spreading  and  endangering 
vital  VS.  and  and  free  world  Interests  in  the 
Near  East  outside  of  Yemen,  particxilarly  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan;  (2)  preventing  the 
development  by  the  Soviet  bloc  of  a  pre- 
dominant position  in  Yemen;  and  (3)  en- 
couraging the  prospects  for  a  relatively 
stable  and  Independent  Yemen.  Withdraw- 
ing recognition  would  not  be  in  consonance 
with  these  objectives.  On  the  contrary, 
U.S.  Government  effectiveness  In  contain- 
ing and  resolving  the  Yemeni  conflict 
would  thereby  be  seriously  impaired;  the 
Yemen  Arab  Republic  could  be  expected  to 
place  greater  reliance  on  the  UJBBJt.;  and 
the  viability  of  the  Republican  regime  would 
be  placed  in  Jeopardy.  The  restoration  of 
the  notoriously  despotic  Imamate  would  not 
be  supported  by  the  Yemeni  people  at  large 
and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  out  of 


the  question.  In  view  of  the  sustained 
Communist  interest  and  activity  In  Yemen. 
the  most  probable  alternative  to  a  Republi- 
can regime  beset  by  tribal  anarchy  and 
without  United  Arab  Republic  help  at  least 
in  the  form  of  a  military  training  mission 
would  be  one  with  a  Communiiit  coloration 
heavily  dependent  on  Soviet  support.  It 
therefore  behooves  the  free  world  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  insuring  the  viability  of 
the  Republican  regime  while  seeking  to  in- 
sure that  it  adequately  represents  all  shades 
of  Yemeni  opinion. 

I  should  like  to  add  further  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Re- 
public would  in  fact  achieve  the.  desired 
result  of  inducing  prompt  UAR  troop  with- 
drawals. The  UAR  voluntarily  entered  into 
the  disengagement  agreement;  it  recently 
supported  approval  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  disengagement  effort;  it  is  paying  one- 
half  the  costs  of  the  United  Nations  opera- 
tion; and  UAR  military  forces  currently  are 
cooperating  with  the  United  Nations  ob- 
servation mission  in  Yemen  as  it  gets  estab- 
lished. In  other  words,  the  UAR  wants  to 
vrithdraw  its  trpops  from  Yemen.  Its  delay 
In  doing  so  appears  to  result,  therefore,  not 
from  any  lack  of  desire.  Rather  it  seems  to 
flow  from  the  continuance  of  tribal  guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  Yemen  highlands  and  perhaps 
sUso  from  the  multiplicity  of  problems  facing 
the  new  Government.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  we  feel  these  factors  Justify  UAR  foot- 
dragging;  this  is  merely  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. Some  observers  believe  that  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  base  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic 
leadership  might  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  Government,  reduce  tribal  disaffection 
and  facilitate  a  more  rapid  UAR  withdrawal. 
Withdrawal  of  U.S.  Govenunent  recognition 
of  the  Yemen  Arab  R^ublic  would  only  tend 
to  weaken  the  Republican  regime  and  put 
further  pressure  on  the  UAR  to  delay  its 
withdrawal.  This  would  not  be  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States,  the  Saudi  Arabi- 
an Government,  the  UAR,  nor  the  people  ot 
Yemen. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  you 
suggest  the  possibility  that  the  United  States 
review  its  program  of  economic  assistance  to 
the  UAR  in  the  light  of  the  UAR  perform- 
ance In  Yemen.  I  would  like  to  note  that  we 
have  witnessed  a  number  of  examples  in  re- 
cent years  of  the  dangers  and  limitations  of 
using  foreign  aid  in  a  bludgeon  fashion  in 
forcing  actions  by  foreign  governments.  This 
is  particularly  true  In  the  highly  sensitive 
and  complex  Middle  East.  Our  experience 
shows  that  this  type  of  action  does  not  ad- 
vance the  objectives  it  Is  designed  to  pro- 
mote, but  Instead  has  exactly  the  opposite 
result.  It  could  ultimately  have  the  effect  of 
seriously  damaging  our  security  Interests  In 
the  Near  East  by  leading  to  greater  UAR  de- 
pendence as  well  as  YAR  dependence  on  the 
Soviets  for  aid.  In  our  opinion  such  tactics 
would  also  be  publicly  disapproved  by  most  of 
the  Arab  States  on  the  nonallned  countries. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  assure  you 
that  we  fuUy  agree  that  the  UAR  should 
adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  disengagement 
agreement  and  should  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Yemen  in  a  phased  and  expeditious 
fashion.  You  can  rest  confident  that  we  are 
bringing  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  UB.  In- 
fiuence  In  this  connection.  We  consider  It 
essential  to  have  some  flexibility  In  the 
measures  we  take  to  try  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired result  and  would  find  limitations  that 
might  be  Imposed  by~  Congress  an  unneces- 
sarily inhibiting  factor. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  keep  you  In- 
formed periodically  of  fvirtber  developments. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PHnxjps  Tausot, 
Attistant  Secretary. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  D.  RHODES, 
OFPICriAL  REPORTER  OF  DE- 
BATES, UJS.  SENATE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  view  the  retire- 
ment of  John  D.  Rhodes,  Chief  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  UJB.  Senate. 
We  shall  miss  him  very  much  because 
he  has  been  a  great  source  of  strength 
to  all  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

He  has  a  magnificent  record  of  44 
years  of  service  to  the  Senate  as  an  offi- 
cial reporter — service  that  is  outstanding 
in  the  intelligence,  dedication,  and  pa- 
tience that  he  gave  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  its  Members,  and  our  coimtry. 

In  the  more  than  14  years  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Senate, 
I  consider  one  of  the  highlights  to  have 
been  the  very  pleasant  association  that 
I  had  with  John  D.  Rhodes.  No  one  has 
been  more  considerate  and  understand- 
ing— and  I  am  txae  that  every  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  feels  the  same 
as  I  do  about  him. 

In  his  retirement,  which  he  has  so 
richly  earned  and  deserves,  I  wish  him 
the  very  best  of  health  and  happiness 
and  many,  many  more  years  of  success 
and  happiness  with  his  wonderful  wife. 
I  am  confident  that  in  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word,  he  will  never  retire  but  in- 
stead continue  to  serve  the  most  useful 
purposes  whatever  his  chosen  activity 
may  be. 

And  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senate  membership  at  large 
that  he  return  to  the  Senate  floor  to 
visit  us  as  often  as  he  can. 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  SENATOR 
KNOWLAND  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
SHERIFFS'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  GKDLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  strongest  leaders  this  body 
ever  had,  a  gentleman  many  of  us  re- 
member with  great  affection,  was  former 
Senator  William  Knowland.  Bill  Know- 
land  is  now  busily  engaged  in  the  news- 
paper business  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  but  he 
finds  time  in  his  busy  schedule  to  ad- 
dress organizations  across  this  country- 
He  continues  in  his  strong,  clear  way  to 
present  his  basic  conservative' philosophy 
wherever  he  appears. 

Recently  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  he  ad- 
dressed the  National  Sheriffs'  Associa- 
tion, and  because  I  believe  his  remskrks 
to  be  worthy  of  attention  by  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 


or  WnxiAH  F.   Knowlahd 

THE  NaTIONAI.  SHKBIFTS'  ASSOCIATION,  POBT- 

LAND.  Obbg.,  Multnomah  Hotbl,  ICowdat. 

juLT  15.  loes 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association,  last  November  I 
received  your  Invitation  to  speak  at  this 
Portland  convention.  A  great  deal  has  hap- 
pened, at  home  and  abroad,  since  that  time. 

Like  most  small  boys  I  considered  sheriffs 
and  tocomotlve  engineers  to  be  the  tops  in 
future  occupational  possibilities. 

•nte  change  from  steam  locomotives  to 
dlesels  modified  my  views  of  one  and  the 
substitution  of  prowl  cars  for  horses  less- 
ened my  enthusiasm  for  the  other. 
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dtlaens.  No  pressure  group  minority  can 
ImpOM  by  uaeooetltutlooal  means  Its  views 
upon  tike  majortty  at  our  people  without 
tlMlr  cooaent.  Changes  ean  only  be  made 
through  the  constitutional  process  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  American  people  are  a  Just  people, 
they  are  a  patient  people,  they  are  an  under- 
standing people,  and  they  are  a  law-abiding 
people. 

But  If  puahed  too  far  (as  King  George  in, 
Kalaer  Wilhelm,  Hitler,  and  Tojo  learned 
to  their  sorrow)  they  are  capable  of  taking 
the  necessary  political  or  military  steps  to 
remove  the  dangers  to  their  constitutional 
form  of  government.  The  ballot  box  can 
and  will  serve  the  majcnrity  as  well  as  the 
minority. 

The  dtlaen  who  preaches  civil  obligations 
and  responsibilities  along  with  civil  rights 
must  practice  what  he  preaches. 

He  cannot,  as  in  the  movie  "High  Noon," 
leave  the  problem  of  the  bad  men  and  gun- 
men to  the  lone  law-enforcement  official. 
The  attitude,  too  often  prevalent  among  our 
people,  "thla  la  your  problem,  not  mine" 
Is  not  in  keeping  with  American  tradition. 

Tbo  often  our  newspapers,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision carry  reports  where  the  offender 
against  the  law  has  the  moral  if  not  the 
physical  support  of  citizens  as  against  the 
law  officer  csarylng  out  his  duty.  The  very 
le&st  the  officer  has  a  right  to  expect  Is,  In 
the  words  of  the  early  frontiersman :  "If  you 
cant  help  me  at  least  don't  help  the  bear." 

In  this  the  press  has  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility. So  do  the  sheriffs  and  police  officers. 
The  overwhelming  number  of  law-enforce- 
ment officers  are  dedicated  men  of  integrity 
and  courage.  A  few,  a  small  percentage,  from 
time  to  time  betray  their  trust,  but  so  do  a 
few  bankers,  political  officials,  newspaper- 
men, or  dvlo  leaders.  The  rest  should  not 
have  the  tar  brxish  of  guilt  by  association 
applied  In  an  Indiscriminate  way. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

This  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
press  was  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
not  Just  for  the  protection  of  newspapermen. 

I  do  not  say  to  you  that  there  are  no 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable  men  In  the  fourth 
estate  but  X  do  say  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  are  trying  to  discharge 
their  obligation  to  keep  the  public  Informed 
about  the  news  of  the  day — local,  area.  State, 
National,  and  international.  They  are  work- 
ing against  deadlines  where  their  mechanical 
problems  make  5  or  15  minutes  vital  in  mak- 
ing an  edition.  Returning  a  city  editor's  or 
a  reporter's  call  2  hours  or  an  hour  after  re- 
ceiving It  can  mean  the  public  is  not  as  in- 
formed as  it  should  be. 

Sometimes  public  officials  on  the  National, 
State,  and  local  level  forget  that  they  are 
public  servanta  and  that  public  busiue^s  ts 
the  public's  bxisiness.  They  classify  as  se- 
cret or  confidential  that  which  is  not  neces- 
sary to  so  classify  by  any  legitimate  security 
standards. 

As  one  who  has  been  both  a  public  official 
and  a  newspaperman  may  I  suggest  hat  you 
Invite  your  dty  editor,  editor,  and  publisher 
down  to  your  ofllce  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  your  problems  and  that  you  In 
txim  (If  you  have  not  already  done  so)  visit 
your  newspaper  plant  to  learn  more  about 
the  problems  of  publishing  a  metropolitan. 
suburban,  or  rural  newspaper.  I  have  foimd 
in  life  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  better  we 
know  a  person  the  less  dilBcult  it  is  to  deal 
with  him.  There  are.  of  course,  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  but  not  many. 


We  have  discussed  some  domestic  prob- 
lems. Now  let  us  turn  to  the  foreign  field. 
Experience  haa  taught  you  as  lawmen  that 
you  cannot  appease  the  criminal  or  the  gang- 
stw.  As  In  foreign  affairs  the  road  to  ap- 
peasement Is  not  the  road  to  peace  but  in 
tact  Is  only  surrender  on  the  Installment 
plan. 

In  order  to  gain  ovir  Independence  the 
Founders  of  our  Republic  pledged  to  each 
other  "our  Uvea,  ovir  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor". 

Ninety  miles  from  our  shores  there  is  a 
Soviet  base  In  Cuba.  We  have  had  a  vacil- 
lating pcriicy  relative  to  Castro.  We  have 
at  one  time  or  another  encouraged  him,  tried 
to  ignore  htm,  entertained  him,  encouraged 
but  failed  to  support  an  invasion  against 
him,  paid  him  ransom  and  tribute  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  cash  and  supplies  to  re- 
lease the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners,  subverted  o\ir 
own  Judicial  and  legal  processes  by  releasing 
Cuban  criminals  and  gunmen  In  exchange 
for  Americans  held  in  Cuban  prisons. 

In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  base  In  Cuba  we 
■marched  up  the  hill  last  October  and  since 
then  have  marched  most  of  the  way  down 
again. 

Last  October  the  strong  stand  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  had  the  support  of  a  united 
Congress,  widespread  public  approval,  the 
wholehearted  support  of  our  Latin  American 
States  and  the  backing  of  our  NATO  allies 
has  been  frittered  away. 

Khrushchev  was  not  prepared  for  a  show- 
down 90  milee  from  our  bases  and  5,000  miles 
from  his.  He  may  be  in  the  future  when 
his  Cuban  base  is  augmented  by  others. 

Despite  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  a  cva- 
rent  expression  from  the  American  Congre!!s 
that  foreign  bases  and  missiles  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  would  be  contrary  to  our 
vital  national  Interests  the  Soviet  Union 
challenged  us  In  our  own  back  yard. 

During  the  October  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Chairman 
Khrushchev  the  latter  has  suggested  we  get 
our  missiles  out  of  Turkey  and  Italy  in  ex- 
change for  his  getting  Soviet  missiles  out 
of  CulM. 

Our  Government  denies  any  "deal."  But 
without  advance  consultation  and  agreement 
with  our  allied  Italian  and  Turkish  Govem- 
menta  we  have  taken  our  missiles  out  of 
those  two  countries. 

Was  it  historic  coincidence  or  was  It  a  deal 
with  KhrvishchevT  I  don't  know.  Members 
of  Congress  of  both  parties  have  told  me  they 
don't  know  either. 

During  the  Korean  war  the  obstructloulsta 
to  the  winning  of  that  war  as  advocated  by 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  said  that  our  fur- 
ther Involvement  (bombing  the  Chinese 
Communist  bases  across  the  Talu)  would  be 
fighting  the  wrong  war.  In  the  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time. 

As  a  n.S.  Senator  I  did  not  agree  with  that 
defeatist  policy  then  and  as  a  private  dtizen 
I  do  not  agree  with  It  now  after  13  years 
of  refiectlon  upon  those  events. 

American  forces  were  required  to  fight  with 
restrictions  never  before  placed  on  ova  fight- 
ing men.  They  had  to  leave  in  the  privi- 
leged sanctiiary  of  north  of  the  Yalu  the 
bases  from  which  Chinese  Communist  forces 
were  attempting  to  decimate  our  divisions 
and  shoot  down  our  airpower. 

At  that  time  (In  1950-52)  we  were  In  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  atomic  weapon  and 
an  effective  means  of  delivery. 

We  accepted  what  at  best  may  be  consid- 
ered a  stalemate  because  we  wouldn't  pursue 
the  enemy  to  his  lair  or  even  to  use  a  tight 
blockade  to  prevent  petrolexim  producta  In- 
cluding aviation  gasoline  from  getting  to  the 
enemy  while  we  were  suffering  160,000  cas- 
ualties in  Korea. 

This  dldnt  make  sense  to  me  then  and  It 
doesn't  now.  It  was  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  good  will  of  the  neutralist  states. 
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Mr.  Nehru's  neutralist  views  regarding  Chi- 
nese C<»nm\uilsU  have  changed  some  since 
the  overrunning  of  Tibet  and  the  Invasion 
of  India. 

Mine,  regarding  CCTnmunlsts,  are  the  same 
as  they  were  before,  during  and  since  the 
Korean  war. 

Even  If  one  agrees  that  because  of  distance 
the  Yalu  bases  where  In  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time  to  meet  the  challenge  to 
human  freedom,  can  anyone  say  that  Cuba  Is 
the  wrong  place  and  October  of  1962  was  the 
wrong  time? 

Or  have  we  become  so  much  a  captive  of 
the  "peace  at  any  price"  and  "better  Red 
than  dead"  philosophy  that  we  are  prepared 
to  surrender  bit  by  bit  and  piece  by  piece 
at  the  constant  nibbling  tactics  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

From  that  high  point  of  last  October 
where  President  Kennedy  appeared  to  be 
functioning  in  the  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt tradition  we  have  been  brushing  Castro's 
beard  with  a  feather  duster. 

Last  October  we  demanded  the  removal  of 
the  missiles  and  on-the-ground  Inspection 
to  see  that  this  was  carried  out.     '"'■ 

Though  history  Is  replete  with  examples 
that  the  word  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
worth  the  pi4)er  upon  which  It  is  given  we 
backed  down  from  otu:.  on-the-ground  in- 
spection requirement  and  took  ^e  word 
(without  boarding  their  ships  to  Inspect)  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  canvas  covered  ob- 
Jecta  on  deck  were  indeed  all  the  missiles 
going  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  Cuba. 
How  naive  can  we  be? 

We  did  not  insist  on  the  Immediate  with- 
drawal from  Cuba  of  all  Soviet  armed  fOTces 
though  these  as  well  as  the  missiles  were 
both  there  contrary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  Rio  Pact. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense, Arthur  Sylvester,  has  enunciated  the 
doctrine  of  the  "right  to  lie"  to  the  American 
people.  He  has  not  to  this  date  been  re- 
pudiated by  either  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  or  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  not  "refusing  to  comment"  or  "de- 
clining to  give  out  a  release"  on  an  inquiry 
by  the  press.  The  "right  to  lie"  is  deUber- 
ately  misleading  the  American  people. 

The  administration  has  not  escaped  the 
penalty  of  such  a  policy.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans no  longer  know  when  they  are  being 
lied  to  and  when  they  are  being  told  the 
truth.  I  sincerely  regret  this  is  so  for  if 
there  Is  ever  a  need  for  a  pec^le  to  have 
confidence  in  the  statementa  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  Is  when  we  face  the  menace  of  in- 
ternational commimism. 

The  only  way  confidence  will  be  restored 
Is  for  Assistant  Secretary  Sylvester  to  be  re- 
moved fr(xn  his  Job  of  managing  the  news 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  and  for  his 
"right  to  lie"  doctrine  to  be  repudiated  by 
both  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  Anything  less  will  insult  the  in- 
telligence and  continue  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people. 

Senator  Ken  Kxatimg.  of  New  York,  had 
more  accxirate  information  on  Cuban  mis- 
sile bases  than  the  administration  weeks  in 
advance  of  October  22.  At  least  the  Defense 
Department  was  denying  their  existence  un- 
til the  President's  speech  to  the  country. 
Why?  The  Cubans  knew  the  missiles  were, 
there  for  •  they  had  Imported  them.  The 
Soviet  Government  knew  they  were  there  for 
they  had  supplied  them. 

Only  the  American  people  where  deceived 
and  they  were  the  ones  at  whom  they  were 
aimed. 

On  Sunday.  October  31.  1063.  the  news- 
papers reported  that  a  Defense  Department 
spokesman  denied  the  cancellation  of  the 
trip  of  President  Kennedy.  Secretaries  Rusk 
and  McNamara  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Cuban  or  Slno-Indlan  crisis. 
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Monday  afternoon.  October  22.  1062,  the 
President  discussed  for  the  first  time  the 
proof  of  Soviet  missile  bases  in  Cuba. 

Weeks  eartler  Members  at  the  Senate  and 
the  House  had  pointed  out  that  Soviet  mis- 
sile bases  were  in  Cuba. 

On  September  17.  1962,  at  the  Loa  An- 
geles Rotary  Club,  I  said:  "The  buildup  of  a 
missile  base  in  Cuba — 90  miles  from  our 
shores — is  a  dear  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine." 

In  April  of  this  year  President  Kennedy 
in  his  press  conference  said  that  about  4,000 
Soviet  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Cuba. 

This  stiU  left  frcHn  12.000  to  13.000  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba  even  if  the  4,000  were  a  net 
withdrawal. 

Senator  Kkatinc  states  that  approximately 
3,000  to  4,000  have  been  sent  to  Cuba  while 
the  others  were  being  withdrawn.  These 
facta  have  also  been  released  by  a  report  re- 
leased May  9  by  the  Senate  Preparedneas 
Committee. 

I  believe  Senator  Kxatikc  and  the  Senate 
conunittee  under  Senator  Stkknis  have  done 
a  great  service  in  giving  the  American  people 
the  whole  picture  on  Cuban  troop  move- 
menta  rather  than  Just  half  the  picture. 

This  administration  after  ita  less  than 
half-hearted  aid  to  the  free  Cubans  at  the 
time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  when  only  air 
cover  could  have  assured  success  of  the  ven- 
t\ire  has  now  withdrawn  support  from  the 
Cuban  exiles.  Not  only  are  they  forbidden 
to  use  U.S.  territory  as  a  point  of  departure 
which  is  at  least  imderstandable  from  a  point 
of  view  of  international  law  but  we  go  tva- 
ther  and  along  with  the  British  to  intercept 
them  when  they  depart  from  other  countries 
and  are  on  international  waters. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  applying  naval 
sanctions  upon  the  wrong  people. 

Thirteen  years  ago  we  gave  the  Commu- 
nists a  sanctuary  across  the  Yalu.  Now  we 
give  both  Cuban  and  Soviet  Conununlsto  a 
sanctuary  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  question.  Not  long 
ago  I  spent  several  days  in  Washington. 
Democratic  as  well  as  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  are  deeply  troubled 
over  Cuban  policy  or  lack  of  one. 

The  answer  one  geta  from  the  whiz  kids 
whose  advice  finds  ita  way  to  the  President  is : 
"Would  you  have  this  coimtry  invade  Cuba 
and  risk  the  danger  of  all-out  war?" 

They  try  to  slam  the  door  on  congressional 
and  public  discussion  while  at  the  same  time 
spoonfeeding  the  public  only  what  they  want 
the  public  to  know.  , 

On  this  they  will  not  be  successful.  A 
great  debate  is  now  underway  at  every  cross- 
roads, village  and  town  in  America.  It  will 
spread  \mtll  we  will  have  an  American  pol- 
icy that  is  sound  and  defensible. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  will  not  be  before 
I  give  you  my  views  on  what  it  should  be. 

1.  It  will  not  pay  extortion  or  permit  the 
payment  of  rans(Mn  to  any  nation.  Commu- 
nist <»■  otherwise. 

2.  It  wUl  not  torpedo  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  a  basic  cornerstone  of  American  policy. 

3.  It  will  not  be  founded  upon  lies,  half 
truths  or  news  blackouta  in  order  to  make 
it  swallowable  by  the  American  people. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  risks  Involved 
in  any  policy  we  follow  other  than  complete 
surrender  or  appeasement  which  is  a  form 
of  surrender  on  the  Installment  plan,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  take  whatever  risks  are 
Involved  for  my  country,  for  my  family  and 
for  myself. 

Our  gmeral  worldwide  guideline  to  our 
State  Depcutment  and  to  our  Foreign  Service 
should  be:  The  U.8.  Govwnment  and  the 
Amolcan  people  are  dedicated  to  human 
freedom.  What  advances  it  we  will  support 
and  what  undermines  or  destroys  It  we  will 
oppose. 

In  support  of  this  general  directive  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  ex- 


amine the  facta  and  then  take  whatever 
steps  our  national  Interesto  require. 

We  shall  neither  feel  required  to  telegraph 
our  punches  in  advance  nor  will  we  estab- 
lish privileged  sanctuaries  of  operations  for 
etxnmtinlsm  while  comm\inlsm  is  engaged  in 
a  worldwide  conspiracy  to  destroy  human 
freedom. 

Now  to  the  spedfic  Cuban  cancer: 

1.  The  President  should  prodalm  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  reestablished  as  a 
keystone  of  American  policy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

2.  The  President  lAould  address  another 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Khnishcbev  stating  that 
the  continuation  of  Soviet  forces  In  Cuba 
is  in  clear  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  that  in  the  interest  of  ova  mutual  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  they 
should  be  withdrawn. 

3.  If  a  completely  satisfactory  reply  Is 
not  received  by  the  President  he  should  ask 
to  speak  to  a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  At  this  session  be  sho\ild  ask  the 
Congress  for  a  Joint  resolution  in  support  of 
the  President  to  secure  the  removal  of  every 
Soviet  soldier  from  Cuba.  He  should  request 
legislation  permitting  the  immediate  recruit- 
ment, equipment,  and  training  of  "freedom 
volunteer  corps."  I  believe  many  more 
Americans  would  make  their  contributions 
to  such  a  corps  than  contributed  to  the 
blackmail  ransom  taxfree  donations  of  last 
year. 

If  Khrushchev  shoiild  be  cooperative  the 
President  could  offer  to  furnish  sufficient 
UJS.  transi>orta  and  cargo  Tsassls  to  return 
all  troops  and  their  eqiilpment  to  the  Soviet 
Unicm.  If  Khrushchev  is  not  cooperative  it 
should  Include: 

1.  Joint  action  by  all  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  (or  as  many  as  will  cooper- 
ate) notifying  the  Soviet  Union  that  if  all 
such  troops  and  their  eqxiipment  is  not  out  of 
Cuba  by  a  stated  date  that  all  Soviet  Em- 
bassies will  be  closed  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions will  be  suspended  with  the  Soviet  Union 
until  such  troops  are  withdrawn. 

2.  The  placing  of  U.S.  air,  naval,  and 
groiuid  forces  on  an  alert  basis  at  least  equal 
to  that  which  existed  in  October  of  1062. 

3.  If  the  Soviet  forces  are  not  withdrawn 
by  the  date  set  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  a 
Joint  blockade  (both  sea  and  air)  to  cut  off 
all  shlpmenta  to  Cuba  exc^t  for  food  and 
medical  supplies. 

4.  If  the  Soviet  forces  are  not  fully  with- 
drawn the  United  States  should  encourage 
the  creation  of  a  freed<»n  volunteer  corps 
(air  and  ground).  This  would  be  open  to 
free  Cubans,  Hungarian  freedom  fighters, 
members  of  UJB.  Reserve  troops  who  could 
volunteer  without  losing  their  retironent 
or  other  rlghta,  veterans  of  Polish,  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  World  War  n  forces,  volunteers  from 
trained  unlta  of  free  Chinese  and  free  Korean 
forces,  and  any  other  experienced  fighters 
who  are  prepared  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom. 
The  plane  cover  would  be  fiown  by  eq;>erl- 
enced  combat  filers  like  Chennault's  Flying 
Tiger  volimteers  in  China. 

Since  these  would  be  volunteers  and  since 
the  use  of  Chinese  Communist  volunteers  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  war  were  not  looked 
upon  by  the  United  Nations  as  being  a  casus 
belli  by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  we 
have  ample  precedent  and  quotable  quotas 
for  any  who  might  fed  called  upon  to  object 
at  the  Security  Coimcil  of  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations. 

Such  voliuxteers  would  be  adequately 
equipped  with  air.  ground,  and  naval  forces 
to  make  decisive  landings  and/or  felnta 
slmultgneously  along  the  Cuban  ooaata. 

Ita  International  banner  oould  be  the  torch 
of  freedom  that  Is  held  aloft  from  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  haa  been  an  inaplistlOA  to  men 
and  women  who  love  freedom  evetywiMrs. 

6.  Notice  would  be  awed  that  foilowlBg 
the  removal  of  Castro  and  the  florist  tc 
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It  may  be  strange  for  the  average  American 
to  hear  that  those  nations  which  have 
achieved  their  present  unbelievable  proaper- 
Ity  and  flnanclal  stabUlty,  thanks  to  the 
American  bonanaa.  are  now  wondering  why 
the  U.S.  Government  still  Insists  on  spend- 
ing billions  on  foreign  aid.  The  explanation 
that  it  is  needed  to  the  tune  of  $4  billion  a 
year  in  order  to  ivevent  the  "further  ad- 
vance of  commimism,"  especially,  in  the  un- 
derdevdoped  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is 
being  ridiculed  in  Western  Eiiropean  finan- 
cial drdes. 

Germany,  France  and  even  Great  Britain 
are  equally  interested  in  these  nations  which 
in  the  past  had  been  a  part  of  their  em- 
pires. But  the  assistance  they  offer  is  on 
a  strictly  business  line  and  well  within  the 
means  of  each.  The  bulk  of  the  NATO  al- 
lies can  well  afford  to — and  does  pay  for 
needed  military  hardware. 

Americans'  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar has  filled  the  coffers  of  the  Swiss  banks 
to  bulging  with  dollars.  U.S.  Investors  who 
change  their  national  for  foreign  curren- 
des,  placing  them  either  on  depodt  or  in- 
vesting them  in  stocks  and  bonds,  are  not 
enjoying  the  same  yield  as  they  would  at 
home.  The  stocks  usually  pay  lower  divi- 
dends. Moreover,  in  Switzerland  the  foreign- 
er pays  30  percent  on  the  yidd  of  their  in- 
vestments to  the  Swiss  Federal  Treasury. 

The  Swiss  and  German  banks  have  im- 
poaed  drastic  restrictions  on  the  Americans, 
"niey  pay  only  1>4  percent  on  long-term 
depodts.  But  the  gimmick  in  such  a  case  Is 
that  the  depodtor  must  give  the  bank  9 
months'  notice  before  he  can  withdraw  either 
part  or  the  full  amount. 

By  and  large,  the  American  investors 
would  do  much  better  either  in  purchadng 
American  stocks  and  bonds  or  by  enjoying 
a  substantial  yield  of  3V^  or  4  percent  from 
building  associations  in  the  United  States. 
Also,  he  can  withdraw  his  deposits  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

Why  then,  it  is  asked  here,  do  so  many 
Americans  prefer  to  submit  themselves  to 
banking  regulations  far  more  stringent  than 
at  home.  Why  do  so  many  Americans  prefer 
a  lower  Income  from  their  investments?  The 
inevitable  answer  is  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  fiscal  pr6bity  of  the  Government;  the 
fear  that  someday,  somehow,  their  Invest- 
ments at  home  might  become  Jeopardized  by 
some  strange  measure  suggested  by  the 
;  llnandal  whla  kids  in  Washington. 
1  In  recent  conversations  with  a  leading 
I  Swiss  banker  regarding  the  gold  outflow,  he 
pointed  out  that  while  some  5  years  ago  only 
Americans  of  substantial  wealth  brought 
part  of  their  capital  to  Switzerland,  there 
are  now  tens  of  thousands  of  accounts 
opened  In  Geneva  and  Bade  from  "little 
capitalists."  That  is,  those  who  possess  only 
small  sums  between  $10,000  to  $50,000.  They 
seem  quite  satisfied  with  the  1>4  percent 
yield,  and  neither  do  they  object  to  the  pro- 
hibiting of  withdrawal  without  9  months'  ad- 
vance notice. 

"The  lack  of  confidence  in  your  own 
money,"  he  went  on,  "does  not  stem  from 
Europe  but  from  your  own  people  themselves 
who  have  beoome  alarmed  by  the  spending 
sprees  of  your  Government." 
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"A  OATHERINO  OF  EAGLES" 

Mr.  GOU3WATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  evening  it  was  my  pleasure  to  see 
a  motion  picture  produced  by  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Cy  Bartlett.  entitled 
"A  Qathering  of  Eagles."  I  may  be  over- 
ly prejudiced  in  my  liking  of  this  picture 
because  of  my  former  coimection  with 
the  Air  Force,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  pic- 
ture that  all  Americans  should  see  to 
understand  how  the  great  deterrent  ];>ow- 
er  of  SAC  is  organized  and  how  it  op- 


erates so  efBciently.  The  American  peo- 
ple can  also  fain  some  idea  of  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  made  by  the  men 
of  SAC  and  with  this  understanding, 
come  to  a  better  and  stronger  support  of 
the  military  pay  bill  that  will  be  before 
this  body  shortly.  Military  men  from 
privates  to  generals  make  sacrifices,  not 
just  in  times  of  war,  but  in  times  of  peace. 
All  of  them  in  all  of  the  services  could 
lead  happier,  more  peaceful,  quiet  lives 
and  more  remunerative  lives  if  they  we^e 
in  some  other  profession  than  the  mili- 
tary, but  their  loyalty  and  their  patriot- 
ism keeps  them  on  the  job  of  defending 
the  rest  of  us.  This  picture  is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
posture  as  the  No.  1  military  power,  re- 
gardless of  those  who  would  like  to  see 
us  disarm,  but  in  the  support  of  the 
argument,  must  go  better  pay  and  con- 
ditions for  those  in  all  of  the  services. 
In  this  text  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  column  written  by  Mr.  George 
Todt  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  GaxAT  SAC  MoviB 
(By  George  Todt) 

One  of  the  finest  motion  pictures  I  have 
ever  seen  is  "A  Gathertng  of  Eagles,"  which 
is  an  authentic  version  of  everyday  life  in 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  of  the  n.S.  Air 
Force.    Right  on  the  money,  too. 

For  this  reason  alone,  everyone  ought  to 
see  it.  For.  to  use  the  pxmgent  words  of 
ChurchiU  in  the  Battle  of  Britain  23  years 
ago:  "Never  have  so  many  owed  so  much  to 
so  few."    Ours  are  truly  dedicated  men. 

It  is  SAC,  actually — ^not  the  attention- 
getting  United  Nations  or  striped-pants 
diplomats  about  the  world — which  is  the 
real  keeper  of  global  peace,  such  as  we  have, 
today. 

KEDS   rSAX  SAC 

Gen.  Thomas  Power  of  SAC,  or  Gen.  Curtis 
Lelday,  the  tough  hoes  of  the  USAF,  are 
worth  1,000  of  the  likes  of  Adlal  Stevenson 
at  the  U.N.  when  it  comee  to  maintaining  re- 
straint on  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

liSt  me  say  this  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der: Without  mighty  SAC,  the  UJf.  would 
disappear  overnight.  The  Reds  would  laugh 
it  out  of  existence.  But  they  cannot  become 
amused  with  SAC  shoring  up  the  VJS.  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

The  only  coherent  reason  the  wily  Reds 
pretend  to  take  vis  seriously  in  the  blunder- 
ing councils  of  the  world  peace  organiza- 
tion— if  they  ever  do — is  because  of  the  un- 
holy fear  they  possess  of  our  magnificent 
Sunday  punch. 

If  they  ever  had  the  correct  answer  to  it, 
if  they  might  one  day  catch  up  and  surpass 
us  in  military  firepower,  or  if  SAC  dropped 
out  of  "number  one"  contention — then  the 
Communist  warlords  would  really  commence 
to  roU  without  delay. 

And  we  would  likely  get  an  ultimatum  to 
surrender  within  24  hours. 

Over  the  past  3  years  I  have  been  invited 
twice  to  heavy  orientation  courses  at  SAC 
headquarters  in  Omaha,  Nebr.  What  I  saw 
there  has  filled  me  with  respect  and  Just  a 
little  awe.    SAC  is  tope. 

casAT  vuktn  powcb 

It  has  about  90  percent  of  the  blast  power 
of  the  free  world  in  its  bomb  bays  and  mis- 
siles— but  mostly  in  its  precision  Jet  bomb- 
ers. 

The  workhorse  B-^2  has  done  yeoman  work 
over  the  past  decade  but  it  is  now  obsoles- 
cent and  is  wearing  out.     Incredibly, ,  there 
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are  no  new  replaoaments  for  tbam  coming 
off  the  assembly  Unas  at  our  aircraft  planta 
today. 

And  the  2.000-mlles-per-bour  B-70  bomber, 
which  we  need  to  rq^laoe  tha  present  660- 
mUes-per-hour  B-6S.  has  been  slowed  down 
and  stalled  out  of  t7T****"'<*  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  This.  I  beUeve.  la  a  monumental 
mistake.    ICost  mlUtary  experts  agree. 


It  stems  from  the  In^ractical  belief  of 
some  college  professors,  now  in  Government, 
that  our  previous  3-1  military  superiority 
over  the  monstrous  Reds  gives  them  "ten- 
sions."   We  should  relieve  them. 

Therefore,  It  is  reasoned  (?).  if  we  knock 
down  from  3-1  overall  superiority  to  merely 
60-50  ratio — ^well,  the  murderoiis  Commu- 
nists will  respect  us  and  become  "good  guys." 
Then,  peace  it's  wonderful. 

Whatever  you  may  think  about  this  fan- 
tastic nonsense,  please  go  see  "Gathering  of 
Eagles."  It  shows  the  readiness  of  SAC  to 
protect  our  Republic  at  aU  times.  These 
warriors  are  simply  the  greatest  ever.  Hats 
off.  

DEDICATION  OF  MORTIMER  HAYS 
HALL,    NEW    CANAAN,    CONN. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  this  past  Simday,  July  28.  to 
Join  the  many  friends  of  the  late  Mor- 
timer Hays  at  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  Mortimer  Hays  Hall  held  by  the  Sll- 
vennine  Guild  of  Artists  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  Mortimer  Hays  was  an  outstand- 
ing attorney,  philanthropist  and — in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  artist.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Silvermine  Guild  and 
it  was  appropriate  indeed  that  the  beau- 
tiful exhibition  hall  at  Silvermine  be 
named  in  his  memory. 

The  furtherance  of  the  arts  is  a  matter 
of  concern  for  all  Americans.  At  Silver- 
mine,  where  the  arts  flourish  in  their 
highest  form,  I  spoke  of  the  need  for  our 
Federal  Government  to  do  what  it  can 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  serious  artis- 
tic endeavors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  before  the  Silvermine 
Guild  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remabks  bt  Scmatob  Abbaham  RzBicovr  AT 

THB  DCOICATION  CBBBMOMT.  MOBTUCXB  HATS 

Haix,  SiLVBBitiifB  Gxnu>  OF  Abtbts.  Nbw 

Canaan,  Conn..  Sondat.  Jxjlt  28,  1963 

It  is  legend  at  the  Flayers  Club  that  the 

god  of  all  the  arts  once  whispered  into  the 

ear  of  young  Edwin  Booth,  and  this  is  what 

he  said: 

"I  shall  give  you  hunger,  and  pain,  and 
sleepless  nights.  Also  beauty  and  satisfac- 
tions known  to  few  and  glimpses  of  the 
heavenly  life.  None  of  these  you  shall  have 
continually  and  of  their  coming  and  going 
you  shall  not  be  foretold." 

You  whose  Ufework  Is  the  arts — and  the 
introduction  of  others  to  the  arts — you  have 
known  the  sleepless  nights,  as  well  as  the 
satisfactions  and  "glimpses  of  the  heavenly 
life"  your  art  offers. 

You  have  worked  ceaselessly  over  the  years 
to  f  lu-ther  the  cause  of  the  arts  in  Connecti- 
cut— to  share  your  "glimpses  of  the  heavenly 
life"  with  others.  Forty-three  yeara  ago,  a 
group  of  pioneer  Connecticut  artists  in  the 
SUvermine  area— "the  knockers"— fell  into 
the  habit  of  meeting  Informally  to  discuss 
and  "knock"  each  others  work.  Soon,  need- 
ing a  permanent  home  for  their  growing 
number  of  activities,  they  converted  a  large 
barn  on  Silvermine  Road  into  a  gaUery,  and 
incorporated  as  the  Silvermine  Guild  of  Art* 


nonprofit  OiganlsatU»  devoted  to  fos- 
tering art  appreciation  and  education. 

How  you  have  grown.  Here  at  SUvermine 
now,  the  ffllvermlne  College  of  Art  is  in  its 
12th  jt$i.  Fifty  full-time  students  are  en- 
rolled; over  600  part-time  adult  and  child 
students  attend  year-round  extension 
courses,  studying  painting,  sc\ilpture.  ceram- 
ics, drawing,  graphics,  design,  ballet,  modem 
dance  and  art  history. 

Here  at  SUvermine,  the  Silvermine  GuUd 
ot  Artists  has  devdoped  a  thriving  educa- 
tional insUtution  and  art  center.  Your  ac- 
tivities are  manifold.  Anyone  Interested  in 
the  arts  can  taste  your  rlchea.  You  hold 
ezhibiU  and  gaUery  tour;  you  operate  a 
rental  and  piuchase  plan  for  works  of  art; 
you  have  established  the  outstanding  SUver- 
mine Guild  Chamber  Music  Center;  you  have 
achieved  prominence  for  many  special 
events — the  annual  New  Engltmd  Exhibition 
of  Painting  and  Sculpttire,  or  the  ChUdren's 
Art  Festival. 

Today  we  meet  at  SUvermine  to  honor  the 
memory  of  <me  of  fomx  number — ^Mortimer 
Hays — and  to  dedicate  this  exhibition  hall 
In  his  name.  I  can  Uiink  of  no  more  appro- 
priate name  to  give  this  distinguished  place. 
Mortimer  Hays  was,  of  course,  a  lawyer,  and 
a  good  one.  He  was  a  philanthropist,  and  a 
good  one.  He  was  a  man  of  character  and 
conscience — with  wide  varied  Intereets 
ranging — in  true  Renaissance  style — ^from 
public  affairs  and  politics  to  sports. 

But  in  his  later  years — ^when  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens  are  content  to  rest  oa 
their  laurels — ^Morty  Hays  was  above  all  an 
artist,  and  a  good  one. 
In  ld66,  as  you,  his  friends  and  coworkers 
I  well  know,  he  suffered  a  heart  attack.  And 
while  he  was  convalescing  he  Ux^  up  paint- 
ing. 

But  his  art  was  no  sedentary  ddeline.  To 
his  art,  as  to  his  other  life  work,  he  was 
conunitted.  His  enthudasm  and  his  sense 
of  dedication  were  contagioxis — infecting 
everyone  aroiind  him.  Other  outstanding 
men  of  our  time — the  best  known  of  whom, 
of  course,  are  Eisenhower  and  ChurchiU — 
have  txuned  to  painting  in  their  later  years. 
None.  I  venture  to  say,  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  Mortimer  Hays.  His  wwk  was 
haUed  by  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the 
Satiu-day  Review  and  Rajrmond  Baxter  Dow- 
den  of  the  Cooper  Union  Art  School  de- 
scribed his  work  as  "the  emergence  and  de- 
velopment of  an  exdting,  individual  style, 
or  profesdonal  competence." 

After  Morty  Hays  had  a  successful  one- 
man  show  at  SUvermine  Guild,  he  had  no 
regrets  about  the  heart  attack  which  led 
him  to  painting.  "You  see  things  you  didnt 
see  before."  he  said.  "A  mUd  heart  attack 
*  *  *  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  longer,  hap- 
pier life."  He  went  on  to  have  two  sdl-out 
one-man  shows  at  the  Hammer  Galleries  in 
New  York  City. 

The  list  of  Morty  Hays'  achievements  is 
long.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1962,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  administrative  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
In  1953,  he  received  an  award  from  the  Joint 
Defense  Appeal  for  dlstingruished  service  in 
behalf  of  hiuum  rights.  He  was  past  pres- 
ident of  Temple  Israd,  Lawrence.  LJ..  and 
counsel  to  Jewish  students  at  Coliunbia  Unl- 
verdty.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Wdledey 
Siunmer  Institute  and  Woodmere  Academy. 
For  a  time,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Fudon 
Party  in  New  York  City.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  State  housing  authority  and  State 
labor  board. 

As  senior  partner  in  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  law  firms,  he  was  known  for  his 
forceful  and  eflident  examinations  in  court 
and  for  his  esoeUent  memc»7  for  facts  and 
figures  in  complcoc  oorporate  cases. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Atwrwla«1'M^,  the  New  Toric  County  Lawyers' 
Association  and  the  Bankers'  Club.  In  addi- 
tion to  hia  law  affiliations,  he  was  a  director 


of  the  Pepd-Cola  Co.,  the  General  Bronze 
Corp..  United  Aircraft  ProducU,  Inc.,  and  the 
Norwalk  Town  Hdl. 

But  I  think  it  was  hwe  at  the  SUvennine 
Guild  that  his  aehtovamenta  brought  him 
the  moat  petsonal  and  lasting  aatisCaction. 
You  dected  him  ycur  president  In  1956 — 
after  he  served  on  your  board  of  trusteea 
and  it  was  under  his  leadership  that  the 
SUvermine  School  of  Art  acquired  the  status 
of  a  college.  He  recognised  that  for  the 
serious  young  art  student,  a  superior  educa- 
tion in  the  visual  arta  alone  is  not  enough. 
So  a  broader  curriculum  in  the  humanities 
was  introduced,  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
school  received  State  accreditation  as  a  2- 
year  degree-granting  college. 

The  word  "educate"  comes  from  the  Latin 
verb  "lead  out."  Just  aa  Mortimer  Hays 
and  the  SUvermine  Guild  lead  many  people 
out  of  themselves  and  into  a  common  en- 
Jojrment  and  fulfillment  in  the  arts,  so  ova 
Nation  must  lead  many  more  of  her  dtiaens 
toward  this  same  goal. 

Interest  in  the  arts  has  developed  rapidly 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  years.  Our 
museums  are  packed  on  Sundays — ^Ameri- 
cans go  to  concerts  and  to  exhibits  as  they 
go  to  baU  games  and  watch  TV.  Community 
theater  and  opera  groups  mushroom  across 
the  land. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  Interest 
in  the  arts  at  the  seat  of  government  been 
so  high.  The  Preddent,  the  First  Lady,  and 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  set  the 
example — and  the  Nation  has  reaponded. 
Starting  with  the  inauguration  itself,  great 
writers  and  mudclana— and  artists  of  aU 
sorts — have  performed  at  ceremonial  fimc- 
tions.  They  hold  new,  more  respected  pod- 
tlons  in  our  sodety.  This  Is,  I  think.  aU  to 
the  good. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  con- 
dition of  the  professional  arts  in  our  afflxient 
country  is  not  satisfactory. 

There  are  too  few  Mortimer  Hayeses — too 
little  leadership — and  most  of  all,  too  Uttle 
support  for  serious  artistic  endeavors. 

We  must  aU  work  together — in  Govern- 
ment and  out — ^to  foster  such  artistic  and 
cultural  endeavors. 

While  I  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  I  supported  the  creation 
of  a  Government  group — an  Advisory  Coundl 
on  the  Arts— for  this  purpose.  President 
Kennedy  recently  created  such  a  oouneU  by 
executive  action. 

Now  there  is  pending  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co^wnsor: 
The  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Devdop- 
ment  Act  of  1963.  This  biU,  introduoed  by 
Senator  Hxtbxbt  HuMPBaxT,  of  MlnnesoU. 
would  give  the  arts  in  our  Nation  a  healthy 
needed  booat.  Its  passage  is  an  end  toward 
which  people  like  yourselves  should  strive. 

The  national  arts  bUl  is  broader  than  pre- 
vious legislation  of  this  sort.  It  includes 
"the  arts"  generaUy.  Under  its  provisions, 
aid  could  go  to  museum  activitiea,  such  as 
artistic  appreciation  courses,  pubUc  lectures 
and  training  classes. 

It  would  give  statutory  authority  to  the 
Preddent's  Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Arts. 

And  most  importantly,  it  wotUd  establish 
a  National  Arts  Foundation  to  provide 
grants-in-aid  to  private  groupa  and  States  in 
support  of  programs  and  projects  which  wiU 
make  a  significant  public  contribution  in  the 
arts. 

As  you  can  see.  this  is  an  arts  bin  with  real 
meaning.  Ironically,  we  American  realists 
Uva  in  the  only  major  nation  In  the  Weatem 
Wodd  where  the  Govemmant  offers  no  finan- 
cial asdwtsnre  to  the  arta. 

This  biU  also  would  provide  a  coordinating 
group  between  private  and  governmental  ac- 
tivities in  the  arts  which  could  point  out 
where  official  enco\iragement  might  be  hdp- 
ful,  yet  which  would  always  be  sendtive  to 
the  need  for  the  fullest  posdble  needom  of 
creativity. 
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>F  OUR  CUBAN  POUCY 

Mr.  President,  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  party  afflliation,  want 
our  foreign  i  olicy  to  succeed.  For  our 
:  IS  a  nation  depends  in  large 
measure  on  |he  success  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

Traditionally,  on  foreign  policy  the 
American  piople  raUy  around  their 
President,  wl«ther  he  is  Republican  or 
Democrat,  in  demonstration  to  the  world 
of  our  nation  il  unity. 
As  a  UjS.  £  snator.  there  are  many  oc- 
I  am  called  upon  to  support 
'8  foreign  policies.  Where 
I  have  wholeheartedly  sup- 
and  in  many  instances  I 
▼oted  to  strengthen  his  hand. 
Where  I  th  3ught  he  was  wrong.  I  have 
to  differ  with  him.  This  is 
all  Members  of  Congress. 


casionswhen 
the  Presiden 
he  was  right, 
ported  him 


not  hesitated 
the  duty  of 


Though  we  strire  for  unity,  the  very 
substance  of  our  etmstttutional  form  of 
government  Insures  our  citizens  the  right 
to  make  Independent  Judgments. 

As  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg,  RepuUican  architect  of  biparti- 
aanship  in  foreign  policy,  said: 

Vtank  cooperation  and  free  debate  are  In- 
dispensable to  ultimate  unity.  •  •  •  ivery 
foreign  policy  must  be  totally  debated  •  •  • 
and  the  "loyal  opposition"  is  under  special 
obligation  to  see  that  this  occxirs. 

One  distinguished  Member  of  the  U.S. 
SoMte.  KsMNkTH  B.  Kkatihg,  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  debate  over 
our  Cuban  policy  as  a  responsible  critic. 

An  important  article  assajring  Senator 
KxAiiMG'8  nonpartisan  criticism  has  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1963  Issue  of  Reader's 
Digest 

This  is  an  article  which  I  believe  is 
outstanding  for  its  accurate  narration  of 
the  quiet,  temperate,  but  effective  way 
in  which  the  Senator  has  alerted  the 
Nation  to  the  encampment  of  Soviet 
military  power  only  90  miles  from  Ameri- 
can shores,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
American  policies  to  meet  that  threat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  full  the  text  of  the  article. 
"KnnriTH  KxATmc,  Critic  of  Our  Cuban 
Policy,"  by  James  Daniel,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Reader's  Digest.  May  1963] 

Kkmmeth  Keating.  Came  or  Ova  Cvban 

.  I  POUCT 

'(By  James  Daniel) 

Again,  last  January  and  February,  contro- 
versy flared  over  Cuba.  And  again  the  up- 
roar was  touched  off  by  Senator  Kxknkth  B. 
KXATiNG,  the  mild-mannered  but  intent  man 
who  last  fall  warned  the  country  that  Cuba 
was  being  turned  Into  a  Soviet  nuclear 
missile  base.  Rising  in  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uary 81,  he  soxight  to  correct  what  be  con- 
sidered the  dangerously  complacent  view 
taken  by  President  Kennedy  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

Though  the  President,  in  his  latest  press 
conference,  had  minimized  the  Cuba  danger, 
saying,  "There  is  no  Influx  of  military  equip- 
ment," KxATiMO  pointed  out  that  Soviet  bloc 
ships  had  been  arriving  in  CuIm  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  one  a  day  since  last  October, 
often  with  military  supporting  equipment, 
such  as  helicopters.  Even  as  the  President 
spoke,  KxATUfG  said,  a  Soviet  ship  laden  with 
arms  was  steaming  into  Cuba.  To  block 
UJS.  aerial  reconnaissance,  the  ships  unload 
at  covered  docks  or  by  means  of  trucks  low- 
ered into  the  holds.  (These  facts  were  veri- 
fied by  such  soivoes  as  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
the  Maritime  Administration.) 

To  what  purpoee  all  this  feverish  prepara- 
tion? Obviously  not  to  attack  the  United 
States  directly.  Keating  said,  "What  the 
Russians  are  planning  to  do — are  already  do- 
ing— is  mount  an  increasing  wave  of  sabo- 
tage, terrorism,  political  subversion.  Already 
riots  in  Veneeuela,  Peru,  and  Brazil  are  dem- 
onstrably the  work  of  Communists  trained 
and  armed  In  Cuba.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  United  States  will  have  to  make  a 
hard  choice:  either  get  rid  of  this  advance 
Communist  arsenal  no  matter  how,  or  give 
up  In  Latin  America.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviets  are  building  Cuba  up  militarily  to 
the  point  where  it  will  be  impoesible  to  get 
them  out  with  conventional  weapons. 
Cuba  is  becoming  an  impregnable  fortress." 

As  in  last  October,  the  latest  Kxatino  blsst 
provcked  inttant  and  indignant  denials.  In 
an  effort  to  make  the  Republican  Senator 


eat  his  hat.  the  White  Rouse  staged  a  tele- 
vised photo  tnteUigence  briefing  by  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  that  lasted  1 
hour  and  45  mli)Utcs.  Scores  of  pictures 
flashed  on  the  screen.  Aerial  photographs 
showed  some  missile  sites  plowed  up,  some 
missiles  and  misslIe-supportlng  equipment 
being  shipped  out.  But  the  pictures  also 
told  another  story,  an  ominous  and  thought- 
provoking  one  which  confirmed  Kxating's 
charge  of  a  military  buildup.  They  showed 
an  Immense  amount  of  conventional  weap- 
ons, of  the  latest  Soviet  types,  including 
delta-wlng  MIO-21  fighters,  antiaircraft 
rockets,  nuclear-capable  torpedo  boats. 

Tet  in  spite  of  all  this  armament — in  spite 
of  the  17,000  Russian  soldiers  (plxis  thou- 
sands more  Red  Chinese  troops  and  Com- 
munist-bloc military  technicians)  then  re- 
maining— the  Secretary  at  Defense  brushed 
aside  the  rest  of  Kbatimq's  charge :  "I  have  no 
evidence  that  Cuba  is  being  used  as  a  base 
for  subversion  against  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries." 

Next  day  at  his  press  conference.  President 
Kennedy  backed  up  McNamara.  What  con- 
cerned him,  the  President  said,  was  not  so 
much  the  threats  of  military  attack  or  of 
subversion  but  the  basic  economic  conditions 
in  Latin  America  which  attracted  the  Red 
adventiirers. 

The  two  biggest  propaganda  guns  of  the 
administration  had  been  brought  to  bear. 
To  what  effect?  Kbatino's  fundamental 
charge — that  Cuba  is  a  base  for  Communist 
subversion  and  as  such  a. growing  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  hemisphere — stood  uncontradicted. 

Other  voices — not  only  Republican — now 
Joined  in  criticizing  the  Cuba  policy.  Sena- 
tor John  Stxmnu,  of  MlBSlsslppl,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
declared  himself  unconvinced  by  McNamara. 
Representative  Asmistkad  I.  Selokn,  of  Ala- 
bama, began  a  House  Inter-American  Sub- 
conunlttee  probe  of  subversion  spreading  out 
of  Cuba.  He  went  to  the  White  House  and 
spoke  bluntly:  "Why  let  people  in  the  CIA 
and  Pentagon  feed  the  truth  about  the  Red 
offensive  to  Keating  and  then  watch  htm  tell 
it  to  the  Nation?  Tht  way  you  have  to 
deny,  then  confirm  everything  he  says.  It 
would  be  much  better  if  you  put  the  truth 
before  the  American  people  yourselves." 

When  an  administration  spokesman.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  Ge<M:ge  Ball,  publicly 
appealed  to  critics  to  "stop  all  this  talking" 
about  Cuba  policies,  Walter  Lippmann  an- 
swered that  he  and  other  pundits  had  been 
badly  deceived  by  the  administration's  de- 
liberate misrepresentations  on  Cuba  last 
fall.  "This  is  how  Senator  Kxating  won  the 
right  to  be  listened  to."  wrote  the  dean  of 
Washington  coliuuiists.  Approving  letters 
and  telegrams  poured  into  Keating 's  office. 
And  the  White  House  itself  sent  CIA  Director 
McCone  over  to  get  Keating's  off-the-record 
recommendations  for  stronger  action  in 
Cuba. 

More  Important  still,  the  policy  of  keeping 
from  the  public  the  frightening  facts  about 
the  Soviet-Cuba-based  offensive  was  relaxed. 
McCone  was  allowed  to  tell  the  Selden  com- 
mltee — and  the  Nation — ^In  flat  contradic- 
tion of  IfcNamara  and  in  confirmation  of 
Keating.  "The  dally  record  of  events  and 
our  intelligence  sources  through  this  hemi- 
sphere all  agree  on  one  concltision:  Fidel 
Castro  is  spturing  snd  supporting  the  efforts 
of  Communists  to  overthrow  and  seize  con- 
trol of  the  governments  in  Latin  America. 
The  main  thrust  is  in  the  supply  of  the 
inspiration,  guidance,  training,  communica- 
tion, and  technical  assistance  that  revolu- 
tionary groups  require.  Today  the  Cuban 
effort  is  far  more  sophisticated,  covert,  and 
deadly." 

It  was  a  rare  spectacle:  a  single  UjS.  Sen- 
ator, not  of  the  majority '  party  and  not  a 
member  of  any  committee  directly  concerned 
with  our  defense  postiure,  yet  commanding 
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as  much  public  confidence  on  a  vital  mat- 
ter of  national  security  as — or  more  than — 
the  officials  directly  entrusted  with  it.  The 
situation  reflects  the  deep  national  concern 
over  our  Cuba  policy.  Beyond  that,  it  is  a 
tribute  to  Senator  Keating  himself,  to  his 
conscientiousness  and  clear-headed  integrity. 
Kenneth  Keating  fits  into  no  pat  cate- 
gory—neither a  liberal  nor  a  conservative, 
be  says.  Bom  in  1900,  the  son  of  a  Lima. 
KT.,  general  storekeeper,  Kxating  started 
school  at  age  7— in  the  sixth  grade.  (His 
mother  had  found  him  so  apt  a  learner  that 
she  began  teaching  him  at  home  when  he 
was  three.)  He  was  barely  15  when  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Rochestef.  After 
Harvard  Law  School,  the  former  boy  prodigy 
became  one  of  Rochester's  most  skilled 
lawyers. 

During  World  War  I  he  had  enlisted,  but 
Armistice  Day  came  before  the  yo\mg  ser- 
geant reached  the  trenches.  On  December 
7,  1941,  after  hearing  the  first  radio  flash 
about  Pearl  Harbor,  he  told  his  wife,  "I'm 
going  in."  In  his  last  year  of  service  In 
India  he  was  executive  assistant  to  the 
deputy  supreme  commander  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Command.  In  1948  he  was  made 
a  brigadier  general,  a  rank  he  still  holds. 

The  war  brought  Keating  an  Intenslfled 
interest  in  world  affaini — and  politics. 
Elected  to  Congress  in  1946,  he  served  6 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore moving  to  the  Senate  in  1958. 

As  a  legislator,  Keatino  has  amassed  a 
notable  record  for  attendance  and  meeting 
rolieall  votes.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  he 
considers  It  wrong  to  duck  an  issue.  Thus 
in  1960,  for  example,  he  had  the  Senate's 
second-best  record  for  voting  and  taking  a 
stand  on  Issues,  while  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts — ^In  hot  pursuit  of 
the  presidential  nomination — had  the  sec- 
ond worst. 

No  sudden-bom  crusader,  Keating  has 
long  been  known  for  his  steady,  nonsensa- 
tlonal  opposition  to  expansion  of  commu- 
nism's world  influence.  East-West  trade  and 
the  sale  of  strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  have  been  an  area  of  special  study  and 
concern  to  him.  Thus  last  fall  he  rapped 
Britain  for  her  moves  to  sell  troop-transport 
Viscounts  to  Red  China  while  at  the  same 
time  hustling  to  supply  military  aid  to  in- 
vaded India. 

Another  area  in  which  Keatino  has  distin- 
guished himself  is  civil  rights.  He  was  the 
House  author  of  the  1957  civil  rights  bill, 
first  such  measure  passed  by  Congress  since 
the  Civil  War.  And  last  year  when  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  was  unable  to  obtain 
confirmation  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  former 
counsel  of  the  NAACP,  as  a  V&.  circuit  Judge, 
it  was  Keating  who  flushed  the  nomination 
out  of  the  Dixie-controlled  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee where  it  had  gathered  cobwebs  for 
a  year.  He  did  it  by  rising  daily  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  read  the  names  and  the  sometimes 
less  impressive  qualifications  of  other  Judi- 
cial nominees  whose  nominations  the  coiq- 
mlttee  had  rubber-stamped. 

Senator  Keating's  criticisms  of  U.S.  policy 
on  Cuba  have  been  the  more  telling  because 
they  are  clearly — and  rigorously — nonpoliti- 
cal,  nonpartisan.  Last  Octol>er,  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  last  spoke  out  on  Cuba  and 
announced  a  blockade,  some  Republican  crit- 
ics grxunbled  that  it  was  "too  little,  too 
late"  and  worried  about  the  effect  on  elec- 
tions. Not  Keating.  He  said.  "If  the  price 
the  Republicans  must  pay  for  the  President's 
action  is  the  loes  of  some  congressional  seats 
or  some  votes,  I  think  it's  a  pretty  snuOl 
price." 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee,  Keating  was  voicing  public 
concern  about  the  risks  of  a  Communist 
Cuba  as  early  as  1959.  In  January  1960, 
he  criticized  the  Eisenhower  administration 
for  lack  of  attention  to  the  danger,  called 
for  a  "massive  reappraisal"  of  policy,  a 
"reevaluation  and  rewriting  of  the  Monroe 


Doctrine  in  terms  also  of  this  present  Inter- 
nal threat  to  our  hemisphere."  He  warned: 
"Cuba  is  nearing  an  almost  c<Mnplete  take- 
over by  the  Communists." 

After  the  1961  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  Keat- 
ing was  among  those  who  hopefully  ap- 
plauded President  Kennedy's  ringing  pledge 
to  "reexamine  and  reorient  ova  forces  of  all 
kinds,  oxir  tactics  and  o\ir  institutions"  so 
as  to  keep  more  Cubas  from  happening. 
But  then,  last  summer,  he  watched  in  fas- 
cinated horror  as  the  Russians  began  to 
convert  Cuba  into  a  major  military  base. 

In  10  major  addresses  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  Keating  detailed  each  step  of  the 
buildup.  His  facts  were  the  identical  facts 
gathered  and  verified  by  official  Government 
sources;  they  were  even  more  fully  available 
to  the  White  House  than  to  him;  yet  they 
were  ignored  and  indignantly  denied  by  top 
members  of  the  administration. 

Since  the  October  crisis— during  which 
it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  President  had 
stopped  Khnishchev  in  his  tracks — Senator 
Keating  has  watched  with  mounting  uneasi- 
ness the  steady  retreat  from  Kennedy's  strong 
original  stand.    The  mile-poets : 

( 1 )  Removal  of  the  naval  blockade  in  No- 
vember without  obtaining  the  promised  on- 
site  inspection. 

(2)  The  disbcmdlng  of  the  ransomed  Cu- 
ban Freedom  Fighter  brigade,  nucleus  of  any 
liberation  army. 

(3)  The  emasculation  of  an  order  cur- 
tailing trade  with  Cuba.  Originally  intend- 
ed to  prohibit  a  shipping  company  from 
carrying  U.S.  Government  cargo  if  any  of  its 
ships  calls  at  Cuban  ports,  the  order  now 
provides  merely  that  the  same  ship  cannot 
do  both.  And  even  this  Is  not  rigidly  en- 
forced. When  the  Agriculture  Department 
threatened  to  keep  the  Norwegian  freighter 
iVoro  from  picking  up  a  cargo  of  smrplvis  tal- 
low at  Peekskill,  N.Y.,  because  it  was  engaged 
in  Cuban  trade,  the  State  Department  got 
the  decision  reversed. 

(4)  The  creation  in  Jaduary  of  a  special 
task  force  within  the  State  Department  to 
improvise  a  new  Cuban  policy.  Though  the 
unit  claims  carte  blanche  to  recommend  ways 
of  getting  rid  of  Castro,  such  new  policies 
as  have  been  disclosed  seem  to  be  only  the 
old  policy  of  containment.  As  President 
Kennedy  himself  announced  at  his  March 
6  press  conference,  "We  feel  the  wisest  policy 
is  the  isolation  of  communism  in  this  hem- 
isphere." 

We  are  now  trying  to  cut  off  Castro's  traf- 
flc  of  Red  money,  arms  and — most  important 
of  all — agents  trained  by  Cuban  schools  of 
subversion.  The  prospects  for  success  are 
not  promising.  According  to  Castro's  chief 
of  training.  Lionel  Soto,  Cuba  has  351  rev- 
olutionary schools  vrith  14,000  students,  in- 
cluding, as  Kennedy  admitted,  1,200  who 
came  last  year  from  other  Latin  countries. 

"Containment  is  not  a  policy,"  says  Keat- 
ing, "but  an  acceptance  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  pious  hope  that  it  won't  get  worse — 
which  it  obviously  vriU  In  Latin  America, 
once  the  Communists  are  assured  the  United 
States  has  only  a  do-nothing  policy  on  Cuba. 
Someday,  unless  there  is  a  sharp  change,  this 
covmtry  is  going  to  flnd  the  separate  pock- 
ets of  contained  communism  all  Joined  up 
together,  and  the  southern  half  of  this  hem- 
isphere one  huge,  boiling  Commimist  cal- 
dron. 

"I  believe  that  Americans  of  all  parties  will 
stand  behind  the  President  in  any  firm,  real- 
istic step  he  takes  to  reverse  this  trend.  And 
I  believe  that  if  we  make  our  position  clear 
enough  soon  enough,  leaving  no  doubt  of  our 
Intention  to  back  It  up  with  what  it  takes, 
we  can  reverse  the  trend  without  war." 


JAPANESE  OPEN  DOOR  FOR  MORE 
AMERICAN  CONSUMER  GOODS 

Mr.    FONO.    Mr.    President,    several 
weelcs   ago,   when   I   introduced   tliree 


studies  on  the  accelerated  pace  of 
Japan's  economic  growth.  I  urged  that 
Japan  be  more  fully  integrated  into 
world  trade  councils— particularly  the 
Atlantic  community. 

I  pointed  out  that,  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  free  economy  achieving  a 
high  level  of  development.  Japan  is  an 
admirable  bridge  between  the  industrial- 
ized Western  nations  and  the  develop- 
ing African  and  Asian  nations.    I  said: 

America's  policies  should  continue  to  be 
those  of  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
closer  ties  binding  Japan  to  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  in  a 
community  of  nations. 

Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  increasing  entry 
into  Japan  of  American  manufacturers 
of  consumer  goods — ^not  only  food  prod- 
ucts, but  sdso  paper  products  and  hard- 
ware goods. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  a  relatively 
modest  beginning  to  ultimately  estab- 
lish firm  links  between  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity and  Japan.  But  it  is  nonethe- 
less mcouraging. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Wall  Street 
Joumsd  article,  "Japanese  Open  Door  to 
More  UJS.  Makers  of  Consumer  Goods." 
by  Norman  Sklarewitz,  appearing  on 
page  1  of  the  July  26,  1963,  Issue,  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  96. 1068] 

Japanese  Open  Dooa  to  Moas  U.S.  Uuaaa 

or  CoNSOMEX  Goods — Tank  VENTOEEa  Tdbn 

Oxrr  Heins  Babt  Fooo,  "Maevtsll"  Cowbe; 

Birr  an  Oeakge  Deink  Flops 

(By  Norman  Sklarewitc) 
Tokyo. — ^When  the  time  came  to  add  vege- 
tables to  her  baby's  diet,  the  Japanese  mother 
once  had  no  choice  but  to  boil,  chop  and 
strain  them  into  digestible  form.  Since  April, 
however,  she  has  been  able  to  buy  16  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  already  processed  for  baby 
by  Nlchlro  Heinz  Co.,  a  partnership  of  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  and  Nlchlro  Fisheries 
Co.  of  Tokyo. 

This  production  of  American-style  baby 
food  here  points  up  a  trend  likely  to  have 
considerable  Impact  on  the  Japanese  economy 
and  on  American  Investors.  For  through  a 
variety  of  arrangements,  and  with  the  grudg- 
ing permission  of  the  Japanese  Government. 
Yankee  makers  of  consumer  goods  increas- 
ingly are  moving  into  Japan. 

In  the  past,  the  Japanese  limited  the  Amer- 
ican role  in  their  domestic  industry  mainly 
to  technological  help  in  essential  flelds. 
Most  of  the  2,000  links  between  United  States 
and  Japanese  Arms  covered  the  licensing  of 
patents  and  processes  to  Japanese  oU,  ehaml- 
cal,  steel,  electronics,  and  aviation  companies. 
In  this  way  the  Japanese  hoped  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Yankee  industrial  knowledge  and 
still  keep  to  a  mlnlmxim  the  UJS.  dollars 
American  firms  took  out  of  Japan  when  the 
yen  revenues  were  converted  into  these  dol- 
lars. 

Recently,  however,  the  Japanese  attitude 
has  been  changing,  mainly  becauss  many 
bans  on  imports  into  Japan  are  scheduled  to 
be  eased  in  the  next  2  years.  As  Oovanunant 
officials  see  it,  sales  of  such  Imports  from 
the  United  States  then  would  drain  off  in- 
creased amounts  of  TJB.  dollars  from  Japan. 
Thus,  they  reason,  as  long  as  Japanese  con- 
sumers want  to  buy  U.S.-style  products, 
fewer  dollars  will  be  lost  if  these  producU 
are  made  here. 
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AJlnomoto  C  ).  Kdlogg  and  Ajlnomoto  hope 
enough  Japaneae  to  substitute 
for  their  traditional  breakfast 
I  uybaan  aoup.  and  picklca  to  take 
'  million  In  sales  within  3  yeara. 
toward  production  of-  XJS.  con- 
In  Japan  la  by  no  means  limited 
flaayo  8eott  CO..  50  percent 
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regulatlooa  don't  pwmlt  It  to  transfer  Its  yen 
eamlno  out  of  the  country,  beeausa  It  Is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  at  a  foreign  oom- 
pany.  Among  other  consiimar  goods  sub- 
sldlarlea  In  Japan  la  VlAa  (Japan).  Ltd.. 
wholly  owned  by  Rlchardson-liarrall.  Inc., 
tha  big  XJ&  drug  manufacturer.  These  Arms 
are  hoping  tha  Japanese  eventually  will  ease 
currency  oontrols  to  release  their  blocked 
yen  proflta. 

The  current  rules,  however,  do  permit  U.S. 
firms  that  have  entered  into  partnership 
with  Ji^Mnese  companies  to  repatriate  their 
profits.  To  appease  the  Japaness  Oovem- 
msnt  most  U.8.  firms  forming  such  partner- 
ships agree  to  majority  ownership  by  the 
Japaneae  partner.  For  example,  Nichlro  Co. 
ovna  a  51  percent  Interest  In  Its  joint  venture 
with  Halns  to  produce  baby  food. 

Negotlatlooa  between  an  American  firm 
and  lU  prospective  Japanese  partner  gen- 
erally are  conducted  In  strict  secrecy  to  fore- 
stall o|^X)Sltlon  from  domeetlc  competitors. 
Japanese  trade  aasociatlons  also  traditionally 
oppose  moat  foreign  ccxnpanlea  entering  the 
country,  faarlng  that  s\ich  firms  are  more 
efficient  and  bave  more  financial  backing 
than  soma  Japanese  companies. 

Ssrller  this  year  thousands  of  Independent 
Japanese  shopkeepers  organised  a  protest 
movement  to  block  a  propoaed  tleup  be- 
tween Safeway  Storea.  Inc..  tbe  UJS.  super- 
market chain,  and  the  Sumitomo  Trading  Co. 
The  merchants  took  their  case  to  the  pubUc. 
tha  press  and  the  Qovamment.  As  a  result 
nl  their  damor  against  *^nfatr  competition." 
Sumitomo  dropped  plans  for  the  venture. 
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P90ds  also  &ropped  the  wOTd 
Its  Ifaxwell  Houm  brand  name 
for  the  Mpanese.  It 
Introduced  the  Maxwell  Instant 
15-gram  bottle,  the  equivalent  of 
and  a  80-gram  bottle.  "WeYe 
now  and  doing  weD," 
mnklea,  general  manager  of  Oen- 
Ltd.  "This  is  certainly  no  get- 
market."  he  adds.  "We  sm  It  m 
but  long-range  market." 
Oeneral  Poods.  Ltd.,  can  produce 
products  In  Japan.  Oovemment 
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rCB    FOR    PROGRESS 
AND  SURPLUS  FOOD 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
tbe  fine  work  being  done  by  a  private 
organization  in  Latin  America,  the  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc..  in  conjunction  with 
the  food  for  peace  program  and  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  Great  Plains  Wheat 
has  demonstrated  to  the  peoples  of 
America  the  important  role  that  private 
organizations  can  play  In  such  an  im- 
portant effort  as  the  Alliance. 

In  Peru,  where  surplus  food  is  provided 
for  lunches  for  schoolchildren,  attend- 
ance haa  Jumped  from  35  percent  to  as 
high  as  80  percent  in  1  year. 

I  btiteve  that  this  demonstrates  the 
farstgfated  thinking  that  our  food  for 
peace  und  Alliance  for  Progress  ofScials 
have  shown  in  comtmting  two  of  Latin 
America'6  greatest  evils— malnutrition 
and  illiteracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoao  this  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  dated 
June  U,  1963.  entitled  "Children  Go  to 
School  To  Eat"  I  would  specifically  like 
to  commend  Bfr.  Harlan  Parkinson  of 
Great  nains  Wheat  for  his  fine  work  in 
providing  surplus  food  to  the  deserving 
youngsters  of  Peru. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  tcXIawn: 

[Ftom  the  Kansas  Cliy  (Mo.)  Star,  June  13, 
1M8I 

A  Fsaif  Rxpoar:   CBnjaxN  Go  to  School 
To  Kaz 

i  (By  Roderick  Tumbull) 

Children  In  the  United  Statm  go  to  school 
to  laam.  In  Peru  and  other  8D\itb  AmerlcaB 
cooatrlM  they  are  going  to  school  to  get 
a  good  meaL 


Learning  Is  Incidental,  yet  Important.    . 

THXTlB   LXAXMIMO,  TOO 

The  thousands  of  yotmgsters  who  are  go- 
ing to  school  to  get  a  hefty  midday  lunch 
actually  are  Immlng  to  read  and  write. 

Ttki*  learning  Is  baalc  In  a  policy  througb 
which  It  Is  hoped  to  alter  tbe  courm  of  hta- 
tory  In  countries  in  which  extreme  poverty 
Is  traditional. 

This  policy  assumes  that  as  people  become 
educated  they  also  will  become  producen 
of  more  products  as  well  aa  consumers.  They 
also  will  demand  more  stable  governments. 

They  will.  Incidentally,  too,  perhaps,  be- 
come consumers  of  more  UJB.  whest. 

This  brings  Harlan  Parkinson,  a  bandsom* 
young  Kansan.  Into  tbe  story.  Because  Park- 
inson, employed  by  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc., 
has  the  }ob  of  promoting  the  use  of  American 
wheat  and  he  is  doing  it  by  organizing  school 
lunch  programs  in  South  America. 

Parkinson's  headquarters  In  South  Amer- 
lea  are  In  Lima,  Peru.  Currently  he  Is  back 
In  the  United  States  with  hla  wife  and  baby 
daughter.  They  will  return  to  Peru  next 
month. 

The  young  food  missionary,  who  Is  hlgbly 
enthuslMtlc  shout  his  taak.  Is  from  Scott 
City,  Kans..  where  his  father  Is  a  banker 
and  wheat  farmer. 

The  Parkinsons  are  well  acquainted  in 
Kansaa  City.  Harlan's  sister.  Miss  Carolyn 
Jane  Parkinson,  vras  American  royal  queen 

in  1961.  

LAwm  nv  BSMvxa  ., 

Young  Parkinson,  a  graduate  of  the  Unl- 
veralty  of  Michigan  law  school,  practiced  law 
for  a  year  In  Denver,  where  he  was  associated 
with  Charles  F.  Brannan,  former  Secretary 
of  Agrlctilture. 

Then  came  the  opportimlty  to  take  the 
position  with  Great  Plains  Whmt  as  di- 
rector of  that  organization's  South  American 
program. 

Parkinson's  wife,  whom  he  met  in  this 
country,  waa  a  Hungarian  refugee.  With 
her  parents  she  tied  her  homeland  ahead  of 
the  Buaalans  In  1046. 

Grmt  PUlns  Wheat  la  an  association  of 
growers  In  mveral  of  the  Plains  States.  lU 
objective  Is  to  promots  the  um  and  sale  of 
UJB.  wheat  all  over  the  world. 

The  K*"— »*  arrived  In  Lima  In  1961.  He 
set  out  almost  Immediately  to  get  school 
Inneh  programa  going.  foUowlng  a  policy 
which  he  contends  la  extremely  Important, 
of  working  with  the  people. 

The  people  contribute  m  weU  aa  the  UJB. 
Government  and  Grmt  Plains  Wheat.  A 
total  relief  program,  he  arguea.  just  domnt 


Parkinson's  efforts  are  coordinated  vrlth 
thom  of  America's  food  for  peace  program, 
the  Alliance  for  Progrem.  CARE,  and  Catho- 
lic r^ef  agencies. 

The  main  soxirce  of  fxmds  Is  the  UJS.  Public 
Law  480  program;  the  foods  contributed  by 
the  United  States  come  from  farm  surpluses. 

rvm  TO  SCHOOL 

In  Peru  and  aome  other  countries  of  South 
America,  school  U  for  the  prlvUeged  few. 
Grmt  msMee  of  the  people  get  little  or  no 
formal  education.  One  reason  Is  the  chil- 
dren are  working  In  fielda.  begging  In  the 
streeta.  or  even  scavenging  In  dumpa  or  gar- 
bage cans  for  food. 

When  food  Is  offered  Arm  In  the  public 
schools  attendance  jumpa  ftom  35  to  as  high 
u  800  percent,  Parkinson  said. 

The  sebocd  Itmlf  often  win  be  an  imheated 
room  without  water  or  lights  and  sometimes 
without  a  roof.  The  teachers  mostly  are 
women  aiMl  classm  are  taught  up  to  tbs 
sixth  grade. 

Faridnaon'a  first  start  In  a  typical  South 
Amerlean  country  Is  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy. There  he  gets  acquainted  with  the 
oOciala  of  the  Government  and  they.  In  turn. 
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permit  him  to  talk  to  the  people  with  whom 
he  Is  to  work. 

In  Peru,  he  was  Introduced  to  Letlcla,  a 
slum  area  outside  Lima. 

He  was  told  that  if  he  could  get  a  pro- 
gram going  In  Letlcla.  undoubtedly  he  oould 
succeed  anywhere,  because  this  was  supposed 
to  be  the  worst  example  of  poverty  In  the 
nation. 

After  some  Initial  barriers  were  broken 
between  the  stranger  from  North  America 
(he  is  6  feet  5  Inches  tall  and  blond)  and 
the  natlvm  of  the  Peruvian  shantytown, 
Parkinson  was  able  to  get  the  people's  confi- 
dence. He  discovered  they  were  highly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  prospects  of  providing 
free  lunches  for  their  chUdren. 

ALL   WANT    TO    HKLP 

He  told  them  the  conununity  would  have 
to  build  a  lunchroom  and  the  women  would 
have  to  serve  the  meals.  Therefore,  the  com- 
munity contributed  all  the  money  It  had. 
men  gave  their  labor  in  constructing  a  build- 
ing and  the  women  were  ready  to  take  ovw 
the  food  distribution. 

The  buUdlng  was  only  partly  constructed 
when  the  conununity  ran  out  of  money. 
Here  Parkinson  stepped  In  with  an  unusual 
offer.  Great  Plains  Wheat  granted  Letlcla 
an  Interest-free  loan  to  complete  the  job. 

In  the  meantime,  a  mothers'  club  had 
been  formed  to  serve  the  school  lunch.  The 
women  were  trained  by  a  dietician  work- 
ing for  Great  Plains  Wheat. 

This  Is  another  part  of  the  wheat  grow- 
ers program — to  provide  recipes  for  the  use 
cf  wheat  and  to  show  people  how  to  cook  It. 
In  Peru  tbe  food  staples  are  com  and  rice. 

The  first  meal  was  served  In  Letlcla  to 
232  children  In  December  1961.  AU  the 
while,  the  Peruvian  Government,  noting  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  program  In  Letlcla,  had 
agreed  that  starts  would  be  made  also  In 
other  poor  areas  of  the  nation. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  supplying  wheat, 
often  as  bulgiu-,  a  cooked  grain  product 
which  needs  only  to  be  mixed  with  water 
or  milk,  to  be  served;  corn  meal,  powdered 
milk,  butter,  and  other  vegetable  fata. 

The  Peruvian  Oovenunent  supplies  fresh 
foods  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables  and  some 
times  meat  or  fish. 

The  lunch  given  each  child  contains  from 
1,800  to  2.000  calories  and  la  designed 
to  provide  more  than  half  of  the  daUy 
minimum  requirements  of  vitamins,  pro- 
teins and  minerals. 

TO   OTHXa    COUNTSIXS 

With  a  start  In  Leticia,  Parkinson,  along 
with  his  staff  of  two  other  men  from  tbe 
United  States  and  a  much  larger  group  of 
native  employees,  quickly  Initiated  the  pro- 
gram In  other  countries.  A  good  part  of 
Parkinson's  time  Is  spent  traveling  by  air 
from  one  country  to  another. 

The  best  indication  of  how  the  school 
lunch  program  has  ballooned  since  only 
1961  comes  from  the  figures  on  the  niunber 
cf  children  being  fed. 

In  Peru.  Parkinson  said,  400,000  now  are 
getting  the  school  lunches  and  the  number 
will  reach  a  million  by  the  end  of  1964. 

In  Colombia,  5.000  are  getting  the  lunches 
now  and  the  total  will  be  20,000  by  tbe  end 
of  this  year. 

In  Ecuador,  where  the  program  Is  being 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  CARE,  50,000 
get  the  lunches.  In  Chili,  again  In  coopera- 
tion with  CARE,  the  program  is  getting 
started  with  a  rush  and  should  reach  several 
hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future.  The  program  In  Brasll  Is  in 
the  pilot  stage. 

Within  a  decade.  Parklnaon  predicted,  from 
10  to  15  million  chUdren  will  be  getting  the 
free  Ixmches  at  school. 

Great  Plains  Wheat,  he  said,  regards  this 
as  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  use  wheat 
to  help  people  to  improve  their  standard  of 
living. 


The  assumption  Is  that  eventually  each 
government  will  take  over  tbe  program. 

The  hope  is,  too,  that  as  the  countries  be- 
come better  educated  they  will,  in  time,  be- 
come dollar  customers  for  U.S.  wheat. 


IN    OTHXS    PaOGBAMS 

The  school  lunches  are  not  the  only  efforts 
of  Great  Plains  Wheat.  In  Bogot6  capital 
city  of  Colombia,  the  wheat  organization  has 
set  up  a  trade  school  to  teach  any  kind  of 
trade,  with  emphasis  on  baking.  Students 
from  Ecuador  and  Peru  as  well  as  Colombia 
are  attending. 

Baking  students  at  the  school  learn  how  to 
make  products  which  require  quality  wheat 
such  as  that  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  South  American  countries  are 
making  great  lnd\istrial  strides.  Parkinson 
said.    He  mentioned  Peru  as  a  good  example. 

Also,  he  said,  the  South  American  coim- 
trles  have  the  largest  birth  rate  and  are  in- 
creasing In  population  faster  than  other 
cotmtries  In  the  world.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  problems.  When  tens  of  millions  of 
children  have  been  educated,  there  will  be 
more  tens  of  millions  coming  on  for  whom 
provision  must  be  made. 


controversial.     The  question  In  recent  days 
has  become  less  "why?"  than  "how?" 

The  administration  up  to  now  has  been 
relying  on  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  authorizes  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate Interstate  commerce.  The  commerce 
power  Is  strong  and  It  has  been  Invoked  and 
upheld  many  times  on  laws  to  achieve  social 
ends.  The  administration  poaltlon  is  that 
discrimination  places  an  Intolerable  burden 
on  Interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Kkatinc's  propoaal  to  add  the  14th 
amendment's  "equality"  approach  to  the 
commerce  clause's  "business"  ^proach  would 
give  the  bUl  added  constitutional  weight. 
The  amendment  empowers  Congrem  to  ne- 
gate State  actions  that  deny  citizens  eqvial 
protection  of  the  laws.  What  the  Kmtlng 
propoaal  does  Is  to  add  a  moral  clause  stating 
that  discrimination  deprives  a  citizen  of  his 
rights. 

So  far  as  the  Negro,  too  long  denied  first- 
class  citizenship,  is  concerned,  the  semicolons 
of  the  proposed  civil  rights  package  are  not 
Important.  What  counts  Is  a  strong  law  that 
recognizes  him  as  a  hximan  being  In  every 
American  way. 


SENATOR  KEATING'S  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
a  serious  and  conscientious  effort  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  present  deeply  disturb- 
ing crisis  in  civil  rights.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility—as it  is  the  responsibility  of 
all  men  of  good  will  throughout  the 
country — to  study  these  problems  dili- 
gently and  to  offer  suggestions,  both 
critical  and  constructive,  as  to  how  we 
can  meet  the  challenge  of  equality  for  all 
our  citizens. 

In  line  with  this  "obligation.  Senator 
Keating  has  proposed  a  dual  approach  to 
civil  rights  legislation,  emphasizing  both 
the  legal  power  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  and  the  moral  force  of  the 
14th  amendment.  We  all  know  Senator 
Keatimg's  long-standing  commitment  to 
the  achieving  of  equal  civil  rights.  He 
has  made  an  important  contribution  to 
our  efforts  in  this  field  by  his  suggestion. 

I  support  this  approach,  offered  in  a 
bipartisan  spirit  by  Senator  Keating  and 
approved  in  a  similar  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  given  wide  support.  It 
has  strengthened  chances  for  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  27  discussing  Senator  Kiating's 
approach  to  civil  rights  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  27,  19681 
Plus  thx  14th  Amxndmknt 

Legality  plus  morality  la  the  dual  basis  un- 
derlying Senator  Kxatxno's  useful  amend- 
ment to  the  administration's  clvU  rights  bill. 
He  would  give  equal  weight  to  the  14tb 
amendment  and  to  the  comntlerce  clause  as 
the  constitutional  bases  tar  the  bill. 

Constitutional  lawyers,  law  school  deans, 
the  Attorney  General's  office,  and  any  n\un- 
ber  of  Congressmen  have  been  honestly  di- 
vided on  the  proper  way  to  validate  the 
pr(H;>osed  ban  on  discrimination  In  public  fa- 
cilities. This  Is  the  touchiest  purt  of  the 
clvU  rights  package  and.  legaUy.  the  most 


TRIBUTE    TO    FATHER    ERNEST    J. 
ZrZKA 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  admired  the  fine  work  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  which  has  especially  de- 
voted itself  to  scholarly,  literary,  and 
artistic  pursuits.  For  this  reason  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  today 
to  a  man  who  has  exonplified  the  finest 
traditions  of  this  splendid  order.  Father 
Ernest  J.  Zizka.  EarUer  this  year. 
Father  Zizka  celebrated  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  during  these  years  he  has 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
United  States,  to  his  church  and  his  com- 
munity, and  to  the  Czechoslovak  people. 
Father  Ernest  Zizka  was  bom  in  Htim- 
polec,  Czechoslovakia,  in  1889  and  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1903.  He 
studied  at  John  Carroll  University,  in 
Cleveland  and  St.  Bernard  Seminary,  in 
Rochester,  and  in  1917  he  Joined  the 
Benedictine  Order. 

During  his  srears  of  training  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  Proccqiius  Abbey  and 
Seminary.  Father  Zizka  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Czechoslovak  fraternal  and  civic  or- 
ganizations. His  first  assignment  was  at 
St.  Procopius  Church,  in  Chicago  from 
1923  to  1926.  While  at  St.  Procopius  he 
orgardzed  a  program  of  educational  and 
recreational  activity  for  the  youth  of  the 
parish,  smd  he  took  part  in  many  of 
the  activities  of  the  district  and  national 
alliances  and  fraternal  organizations. 

In  1926.  Father  Zizka  was  assigned  to 
teaching  sociology  and  the  Czechoslovak 
language  at  St.  Procopius  College  and 
S^ninary  where  he  developed  a  course  in 
the  Czechoslovak  history  and  culture. 
He  received  a  scholarship  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  and  received  a  Ph.  D. 
from  this  university  in  1931.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  he  was  reas- 
signed to  teaching  at  St.  Procopius  Col- 
lege and  c(«tinued  his  work  in  promoting 
the  Czechoslovak  language  and  culture. 
From  1938  to  1941,  Father  Zizka  served 
as  editor  of  the  Narod.  a  Czechoslovak 
Catholic  newspaper,  presently  the  only 
free  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  tbe  world. 
At  this  time  he  took  an  active  part  in 
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wortinf  on  the  tranala- 
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itt  psjrefaology  was 


pot  to  good  ise  during  tlie  8  years  n^eh 
be  went  as  paycbiatric  chaplain  at  tbe 
Geatrat44iu|siana  Hospital,  in  Pineville. 


copgimtulations  to  Path» 
UMb  anniversary.  Dr.  Arthur 
SOS  erintendcnt  of  this  homrttal. 


maletter 
Zlakaonbis 
LSeale, 
wrote: 

Tour  10T«  flnr  the  Divine  Master  and  yoor 
oooeem  for  ]  Ita  loved  ones  was  reflected  in 
your  every  a  tkm  while  you  were  here  at 
Central.  To  ir  priestly  character  touched 
each  of  us.  lei  ving  the  imprint  of  your  cour- 
ageous person  Kilty  upon  our  souls. 

During  tie  latter  part  of  1947  and 
IMS,  Patbei  azka  returned  to  Czecho- 
sknraUa  irtk  xe  be  gave  70  lectures  and 
had  numeixus  run-ins  with  the  Com> 
munists.  Ft  r  many  decades  he  has  been 
tfand  ffbaipain  of  the  Czechoslovak 
CattioUe  Un  on  and  editor  of  the  publica- 
tion. Messei  rer.  He  has  written  ezten- 
slvdy  in  tie  IMd  of  peychcrfogy  and 
psydiiatry  a  id  he  is  currently  writing  his 
biography  tnder  the  title,  "BCy  Ren- 
desvous  Wit  1  70  Wonderful  Years." 

Througbo  It  his  years  in  the  priesthood 
Father  ZUu  ^  has  served  his  fellow  man 
wHh  abOlty  and  dedication.  I  am  de- 
hghted  to  ( ommend  him  and  to  wish 


him  many 
hiqDPtaiess. 


aM>re  years  of  service  and 


NUCLEAR  tTBBT  BAN   TREATY  DE- 

RATIFICATION— LETTER 

TO  THEJFRESIDENT  AND  NEWS- 

E  >ITORIAL  REFLECT  CCMT- 


Mr.  RANpOLPH.  Ux.  President.  I 
wiah  to  reafl  to  my  colleagues  and  es- 
Bicoao  that  my  support 
this  forum  lor  tbe  ratifl- 
test  ban  treaty.  This 
in  the  following  letter  of 
President  of  the  United 


tablishfor 
wlllbegiv 
cation  of  a 
is  done  in 
July  27  to 
States. 
It  is  as  follows 


Hbo.  JoHM  y 


UJS.  Sbmats, 
'^uMntton.  D.C.,  July  27. 1963. 

KkMHBUT, 

President  of  the  Un«ed  States. 
The  White  Ht  km. 

Dorr:  Please  know  that  I 
will  support  k  Buelsar  test  han  treaty  with 
a&y  vote  and  voice  tn  the  U^.  Senate. 
It  Is  my  c  mvletion  that  the  agreement 


entered  into 
Brttahi,  and 


rstlflcattmi  h; '  more  than  tbe 
thirds  majorl  (y  for  approval. 


I  Usteoed 
Blgltt^     The 
I  hope  and  fekUeve. 
warninc.    Tfevy  have.  In 


responsibility 
tk>n. 


Monbers  o 
Join  In  this 
of  work 
v«y 


by  tbe  XTnlted  States.  Great 
the  Soviet  Union  will  receive 

two- 


MzafUlly  to  your  plea  of  last 
Blttasns  of  oar  RepObUe  will, 
to  your  somber 
Isadershlp,  a 
to  reflect  coDstltusBt 


the  Senate.  I  have  faith,  will 
rignlflcant  step  toward  the  goal 


Inmnras  Bawbolfh. 


t«ly. 


Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  your  attention 
to  the  f<rflowing  editorial  of  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette  of  July  26. 1M3: 

WoBLD  Ormioir  Wnx  Hblt  "Ummm  Nvclbaa 
Bam  Sncx 

We  have  refrained  from  commenting  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban  proceedings  In  Moscow,  be- 
cause In  the  past,  when  we  wrote  about  simi- 
lar efforts  to  make  sense  of  this  anxious  age, 
our  (^thnism  Invariably  proved  to  be  short- 
lived and  Ul-concelved. 

Now.  however,  it  does  appear  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  reached  agreement  on  forbidding  nu- 
clear tests  In  the  atmosphere,  outer  space. 
and  under  water.  Although  moet  persons  of 
good  will  UDdoubtedly  sigh  for  more,  cer- 
tainly this  Is  a  beginning  that  had  to  be 
made. 

Indeed,  ftom  this  beginning  other  pacts  to 
assure  peace  in  our  time  may  be  arrived  at. 
Breakthroughs  In  one  direction  often  produce 
Uvely  and  consequential  results  elsewhere. 

The  sole  remaining  stumbling  block  to  the 
ntudear  agreement  at  hand  appears  to  be  the 
U.S.  Senate,  which  must  ratify  it  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority. 

A  majority  seems  assured,  but  the  two- 
thirds  provision  may  present  an  insuperable 


It  would  be  irony  beyond  comparison,  were 
this  Nation — the  Nation  which  has  been  con- 
ttmally  pressing  for  peaceful  scrfuttons  to 
atooye  dilemmas  stnee  the  day  World  War  n 
ended — to  thil  to  sign  the  first  treaty  the 
Itiiislan  Government  has  agreed  to  on  nu- 
clear testing. 

Nor  do  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  wish  this  to  happen. 

Granted,  there  are  complications.  Prance 
and  PresldeBt  de  Gaulle  on  our  side  and  Red 
China  and  Premier  Mao  l^e-tiuig  on  the 
Communist  aren't  parties  to  the  treaty,  and 
their  capadfey  for  mischief  is  weU  known. 

Still,  if  Russia  and  Great  Britain  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  such  complications,  so,  too, 
should  the  United  States. 

Purthennore,  worid  opinion  is  Increasing- 
ly becoming  a  factor  In  determining  national 
eonduct.  Neither  Pranoe  nor  Red  China  can 
afford  to  lose  friends,  which  surely  would 
occur,  were  either  to  persist  in  testing  atomic 
weaponry  in  the  teeth  of  this  agreement. 

And  speaking  of  wcwld  opinion,  what  will 
be  its  response,  should  a  minority  of  U.S. 
Senators  nullify  this  Nation's  attempts — to 
say  nothing  of  the  world's  hopee — ^to  decrease 
opportunities  for  nuclear  war7 

Bfr.  President,  the  subject  wHl  receive 
scrutiny  by  the  Senate  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  democratic  process.  It  is  my 
hope  that  affirmative  action  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  reasonably  near  future. 
Toward  this  desired  result  I  pledge  my 
earnest  efforts. 


PIONEER  DAY  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  in  Utah  last  week  when 
we  celebrated  the  116th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  in 
the  SaH  Lake  Valley. 

It  was  on  July  24,  1847,  when  Brlgham 
Young  led  his  small  and  hardy  band 
down  out  of  tbe  Wasatch  Mountains  into 
a  sagebrush-filled  desert^  surveyed  the 
valley  and  said.  *Tti^  is  the  place." 

And  what  a  place  it  is.  Those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  visited  Utah  know 
how  through  irrigation  and  unremitting 
toil  the  pecH^le  of  Utah  have  turned  their 
desert  valley  into  fertile,  blooming  farm- 
lands. Tbey  have  seen  the  stated  city 
which  has  been  built  In  the  center  of 
that  valley— a  garden  dty,  really,  filled 


with  grass  and  flowers  and  wide,  tree- 
lined  streets.  Salt  Lake  City  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  one  of  America's  most 
beautiful  cities,  and  rightly  so. 

The  Mormons,  or  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  came  to  Utah  to  escape  rdigious 
persecution — to  worship  God  as  they 
pleased.  Their  own  long  battle  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience  has  made  Utah  one  of  the 
most  tolerant  States  in  the  Union.  It 
is  a  State  remaiicably  free  of  religious 
intolerance. 

Because  we  are  proud  of  our  history, 
and  of  the  kind  of  a  State  we  have  estab- 
lished, we  celebrate  each  year  the  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  the  original  pio- 
neers in  our  valley.  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  throughout  the  State  in  other  towns 
and  communities,  planning  for  what  is 
officially  called  Pioneer  Day  begins  far 
in  advance.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  a  "Days 
of  '47"  committee  is  formed  suworted 
by  the  Sons  of  the  Utah  Pioneers,  tbe 
Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers,  and 
othor  leading  citizens  to  direct  what  has 
become  a  week  of  celebration.  The  titles 
"Pioneer  Day"  and  *T)ays  of  •47"  are 
now  used  interchangeably. 

We  celebrate  with  both  reverence  and 
with  Joy.  A  pageant  entitled  "Valiantly 
Onward,"  whi<^  tdls  the  story  of  the 
cross-coimtry  trek  which  one  pioneer 
band  experienced,  is  presented  several 
evenings  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle. 
There  are  sunrise  services,  pioneer  limch- 
eons  and  dinners,  a  "Days  of  '47"  rodeo 
at  the  fairgrounds,  and  many  other  color- 
ful events,  climaxed  by  a  mammoth  pa- 
rade down  Salt  Lake  City's  main  street 
on  July  24. 

This  year  the  theme  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  'Tarade  of  Progress."  The 
events  were  not  only  a  mingling  of  pio- 
neer and  western  history,  but  of  the 
present  with  the  past.  As  a  contrast  to 
the  ptoneers  in  their  covered  wagons, 
the  "Days  of  •47"  committee  decided  that 
this  year  there  should  be  an  astronaut — 
a  pioneer  in  space,  llie  pageant  com- 
mittee asked  me.  therefore,  to  secure 
the  services  of  one  of  America's  astro- 
nauts for  the  Pioneer  Day  celebration. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Admin- 
istrator James  E.  Webb,  Astronaut  Ed- 
ward H.  White  n  was  sent  from  the 
NASA  manned  space  aircraft  center  at 
Houston.  Tex.,  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Pioneer  Day  celebration. 
TTiursday,  July  18,  was  declared  Astro- 
naut Day.  and  Astronaut  White  partici- 
pated in  a  press  conference  held  in  the 
tabernacle  and  rode  through  Salt  Lake 
City  in  a  great  young  people's  parade. 
ITiousands  saw  and  cheered  Captain  Ed 
White. 

It  added  both  zest  and  great  interest 
to  our  annual  tribute  to  our  pioneer  an- 
cestors to  be  able  to  pay  tribute,  through 
Astronaut  White,  to  the  men  of  today 
who  are  pioneering  this  Nation's  way 
into  space.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
of  the  people  of  Utah  when  I  thank 
Administrator  Webb,  and  NASA,  for 
making  Astronaut  White's  visit  possi- 
ble. 

The  events  of  the  "Days  of  '47"  were 
in  themselves  a  contrast  between  yester- 
day and  today.  I  went  from  a  conference 
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with  Astronaut  White  to  a  luncheon  with 
Mrs.  Hilda  Anderson  Erickson,  who  is 
turning  104,  and  is  one  of  the  two  re- 
maining Utah  pioneers,  people  who 
crossed  the  plains  and  mountains  to 
arrive  in  Utah  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  railroad  in  1869.  She  is  active  and 
alert  and  she  lives  alone  in  her  home  in 
Grantsville.  I  enjoyed  my  visit  with  her 
and  felt  greatly  honored  to  be  Ui  her 
presence. 

The  main  parade  on  July  24  was  also 
spectacular.  There  were  over  100  floats, 
two  dozen  bands,  dozens  of  fine  ponies 
and  beautiful  horses,  mounted  posses, 
"and  dramatic  personifications  o^  West- 
em  and  pioneer  figures  who  have  be- 
come legend.  Jetplanes  overhead,  and 
a  police  motorcycle  escort  on  the  ground, 
led  the  parade— in  themselves  symbolic 
of  progress  over  the  last  100  years. 

Because  this  annual  celebration  has 
such  deep  meaning  to  the  people  of 
Utah,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Congkbssional  Record  a  few  of 
the  most  significant  news  stories  and 
editorials  which  appeared  In  Utah  news- 
papers this  year  in  connection  with  this 
annual  event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Ogden   (Utah)    Standard -Exam- 
iner, July  14,  1963] 

Thet  Stbucclsd  Ws8t  To  Tamx  a  HoenLx 
Lawd 

(By  Ron  Wixmald) 

A  land  foimded  hy  a  people  seeking  refuge 
from  Intolerance  and  persecution,  a  land 
called  Amerlca-^and  later  a  land  in  America 
called  Utah. 

Appropriately  "All  Faces  West,"  which  has 
become  Ogden's  own  passion  play,  depicts 
symbolically  the  rigors  of  a  forced  migration, 
west  by  pioneers  from  the  persecutions  by 
non-Mormons  In  Ullnols. 

While  it  concerns  the  original  party  led 
by  Brlgham  Toung,  it  speaks  eloquently 
through  music  and  narration  of  a  bitter  mi- 
gration that  eventually  left  8,000  American 
men,  women,  and  children  In  graves  known 
but  to  God  across  some  of  tbe  most  inhos- 
pitable and  barren  country  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

More,  it  shows  the  Inner  strengths  of  a 
people  secure  in  the  belief  that  Ood  is  with 
them. 

ZNSXSTEMT    TBKICX 

Roland  Parry's  music  expresses  hauntlngly 
and  with  insistence  that  basic  tenet.  Mrs. 
Parry's  lyrics  combine  to  tell  the  story. 

To  imderstand  some  of  the  rigors  of  the 
trek  one  should  read  the  words  of  one  un- 
named pioneer,  written  of  Nauvoo,  the  Mor- 
mon capital  carved  from  swampland  in  Illi- 
nois beside  the  Mississippi. 

The  first  wagons  rolled  from  the  city  Feb- 
.  ruary  10,  1846.  In  2  weeks  the  city  was  vir- 
tually deserted.  As  mob  rule  became  more 
the  ride  and  less  the  exception,  the  exodus 
picked  up. 

A    aiLKirCX    FALLS 

,  Wrote  the  unknown  writer:  "As  we  passed 
through  the  city  we  saw  many  houses  that 
had  been  abandoned— indeed  the  city  itself 
seemed  almost  deserted. 

"Looking  across  the  Mississippi  we  saw  long 
trains  of  wagons  strung  out  over  the  high 
rolling  prairies.  Everything  that  formerly 
hummed  with  industry  and  life  was  now 
lonely,  saddened,  and  forlorn  and  silent." 

In  wagons,  with  handcarts  and  on  foot 
the  young  and  the  old.  the  sick  and  Infirm 
headed  west — a  heartbreaking  odyseey  away 
from  Nauvoo  the  Beautlftd  and  iU  magnifi- 


cent temple — leaving  mob  rule  and  looting 
to  wreak  a  eenaeless  vengeance  upon  the 
city  and  any  life  remaining. 

PAXmXS  TO  PaAT 

Nine  miles  frcun  the  froaen  river,  at  Sugar 
Creek,  they  took  their  first  pause  In  the  trek 
of  misery.  A  wall  of  unknown  ahead  and  on 
all  sides,  the  most  natural  of  man's  instincts 
came  to  the  fore,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty  was  Invoked,  a  poignant  scene 
captured  by  composer  Parry  in  a  "Prayer  for 
a  Safe  Journey." 

TTie  first  lines  are  those  of  men  from  the 
time  of  Israel,  "O  God,  we  bow  our  heads 
before  Thee, 

"We  ask  Thy  blessings,  we  ask  Thy  mercy." 

Resolution  Inspired  by  that  prayer  was 
forthcoming  and  the  march  resumed. 


Mr.  Parry  captures  that  solidarity  of  pur- 
poeee  and  rigidity  of  character  in  "All  Faces 
West,"  the  title  tune. 

Such  lines  as  "Coiirage  it  takes  to  go  on" 
and  "There  isn't  room  for  doubt  and  fear, 
let's  cast  them  out  right  here." 

llie  journey  continued  amid  dust,  heat, 
cold,  sleet.  Illness  and  death  into  regions 
where  the  Indian  ruled — areas  whwe  a  white 
man  often  realizes  a  sudden  and  violent 
death. 

A   MtlVXN    PEOPLX 

Yet  the  Indians  were  not  aliens.  The  maj- 
esty of  the  red  man,  long  nurtured  as  a  seml- 
manlacal  savage,  came  forth — in  history  and 
in  the  recreation  of  the  march  In  "All  Faces 
West." 

Friendship,  not  enmity,  from  a  people 
quick  to  recognize  injustice  and  privation 
from  a  point  of  those  who  suffered  slmUar 
oppression. 

Parry's  "We  too  Are  a  Driven  People,"  sym- 
bolizes much  of  this — and  the  jotuney  went 
on. 

Breaks  in  the  trek  occurred.  Food  was 
planted  for  those  yet  to  come.  Children 
were  born,  and  children  died,  yet  the  Odyssey 
continued.    And  it  comes  to  life  on  stage. 

LONCLT   CaAVES 

The  dxist  is  there,  the  monotonous  land- 
scape rises  and  falls,  ever  dotted  by  the  lonely 
graves. 

There  is  time  for  relaxation  too,  a  dance 
which  changes  the  vicious  routine  to  a  frag- 
ment of  the  life  now  far  behind. 

These  are  lighter  moments. 

Love  blossoms  and  grows  en  route,  sym- 
bolized on  stage  by  the  Mary  Ann  and  Carter 
romance  and  the  haimtlng,  "Goodnight.  My 
Love." 

A  nation  which  turned  its  ba<A  upon  its 
people  asks  help  at  winter  quarters  at  Coun- 
cil Bluff,  Iowa. 

And  It  was  given,  with  aorely  needed  young 
men  being  assigned  to  fight  the  war  in  Mex- 
ico. 

So  it  continues  through  the  historical  writ- 
ings and  the  reenactment  on  stage.  Through 
It  aU  historical  writings  and  Mr.  Parry's 
music  verify,  a  genuine  and  heartfelt  faith 
in  God  and  His  mercy  sui^>orting  a  homeless 
people. 

JOUBNIT'S   KNS 

Then  the  promised  land  is  reached  and  the 
heartache  is  trebled.  It  Is  a  dead  land,  be- 
reft of  trees,  avoided  by  man.  a  land  of  sand 
and  salt.  To  a  people  who  Inched  1,200 
miles  it  is  a  bitter  sight  and  an  empty  prom- 
ise. 

Yet  it  was  settled,  crops  were  gouged  Into 
the  inhospitable  land,  homes  of  indeaeribable 
crudity  were  built  and  the  work  went  on — 
and  above  all  the  faith  endxired. 

Crops  pfx>6pered,  then  disaster  loomed. 
graphicaUy  reenacted  on  stage  In  Mtfy 
■Hen  Bailey's  choreography.  Mnltltudhaoos 
clouds  of  crickets  deecended— and  the  prayer 
of  a  driven  people  rlaea  to  a  God  they  have 
so  long  entrusted  themselves  to. 


"Prayer  of  Supplication"  begins  with  man's 
deepest  despair  to  He  who  created  aU,  "Cftk. 
God,  our  God,  be  merciful  tmto  \i8  *  *  *" 
and  the  Lord  hears  and  answers. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  July  24,  1983] 
Utah's  Past  Orms  PArrxaif  vox  Ftrruaz 

If  the  past  Is  prologue  in  Utah,  the  future 
bodes  lx>th  bright  and  grim  for  the  former 
state  of  Deseret. 

When  the  Mormon  vanguard  arrived  in 
the  valley  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  in  July 
1847,  members  prayed  and  made  entries  in 
their  diaries.  Then  they  set  the  pattern  for 
the  new  Zion  by  damming  City  Creek,  soft- 
ening the  parched  earth  and  planting  crope. 
This  was  the  land  nobody  wanted  and 
Brlgham  Young  hoped  the  salnta,  persecuted 
and  driven  out  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
would  find  sanctuary  in  the  mountain*  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert.  The  great  colonizer 
recognized  the  limitations  of  the  arid  land, 
however,  and  decreed  that  water  and  timber 
were  conununity  owned,  to  be  husbanded 
and  conserved. 

Scenery  was  not  a  primary  concern  of 
Utah's  first  settlers. 

As  Dale  L.  Morgan  says  In  "The  Valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake."  a  Utah  HUtorical 
Society  booklet,  "Salt  Uike  Valley  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  on  all  the  broad  face  of 
America."  No  other  city  has  a  more  scenic 
natural  setting.  The  valleys  along  the 
Wasatch  are  fertile  and  productive  where 
water  can  be  utlUaed.  Water  has  been  a 
limiting  factor  from  the  outset,  however, 
and  m»fc^«"g  the  best  use  of  water  will  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  future  of  this  valley 
and  State  where  the  Anglo-Saxons  first  irri- 
gated the  land. 

Although  statehood  was  not  accorded  the 
transplanted  orderly  society  for  80  years 
after  the  pioneers  arrived,  July  34  Is  cele- 
brated throughout  Utah  a«  most  other 
States  commemorate  the  day  they  Joined  the 
Union. 

All  honors  are  due  the  first  pioneers  but 
other  hlstmieal  notes  are  worth  noting.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  brought  the 
forty-niners,  trtio,  by  trading  with  the  sainto 
as  they  passiBd  through,  helped  aave  the  set- 
tlement from  economic  strangulaUon.  It  U 
stiU  shocking  today  that  a  U.8.  Army  should 
have  been  sent  to  occupy  Zion  in  1858.  but 
this,  too,  was  an  economic  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. Camp  Floyd  and  Fort  Douglas  (1883) 
were  excellent  marketa  for  Utah  farm  and 
mlU  output.  And  when  Camp  Floyd  was 
abandoned  (Incident  to  the  Clvu  War). 
Utah  residents  received  their  first  bonanza 
of  Government  property  at  a  fraction  <rf  its 
worth. 

This  year  marks  the  centennial  of  Utah's 
first  m«"«"g  district,  created  by  Col.  Patrick 
Sdward  Connor  and  his  California-Nevada 
volxinteers. 

Their  explorations  bore  no  fruit  untU  the 
seventies,  but  mining  became  a  leading 
Utah  Industry— after  the  coming  oC  the 
Union  Pacific  in  1868-88.  The  deatruction 
of  the  physical  isolation  of  Utah  by  the 
railroad  was  made  more  complete  by  the 
two  world  wars.  The  latter  brought  an  end 
to  a  serious  business  depression  and  left 
here  permanenUy  the  great  steel  complex 
of  Utah.  Iron  and  Carbon  Counties,  Hill 
Field  and  other  defense  InstaUatlons.  And 
the  cold  war  period  has  dotted  the  Wasatch 
Front  with  light  Industries,  most  of  them 
related  to  the  missile  age. 

The  Agrarian  Society  on  which  Utah 
originally  was  founded  has  changed  in  many 
ways.  Mo  doubt  It  wm  change  more  as  more 
Tvm  materials  are  found  useful,  mined,  de- 
veloped and  refined  eeonomleaUy.  and 
marketed.  The  potantlaUtlea  of  the  toorlst 
Industry  likely  have  only  been  aoratehed. 

Great  changes  are  taking  plaee  In  tbe 
▼alleys  which   the  pioneers  thought  of   In 
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to  be  their  home. 
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he  early  years  were  hard  ones. 
was  eaperlally  hard  for  the 
OoL  Albert  Sidney  J<dmston 
army  to  asoort  President  Bu- 
appolntsd  Oovemor.  Alfred 
7tah  Territory  to  replace  Brlg- 
The  Saints  felt  the  last  days 


were  night;  they  would  lose  their  leader; 
they  would  be  routed  again  from  their  homes 
to  fiee — where? 

Tet  what  appeared  to  be  for  the  worst 
proved  a  blessing.  Was  It  another  of  God's 
miracles?  The  army  marched  through  a  de- 
serted city  and  moved  on  to  build  Camp 
Ployd  about  40  miles  to  the  southwest.  The 
Saints  returned  to  their  homes  from  the  can- 
yons and  the  southern  area.  And  the  sol- 
diers spent  money  in  the  territory  that  had 
little.  When  they  broke  camp  In  1860  Just 
before  the  Civil  War.  Brlgham  Toung  and 
the  Saints  bought  what  was  not  taken  east. 
Thus  many  needed  materials  and  all  kinds  of 
equipment  came  into  their  bands. 

I        UTAH  caoWTB 

Wagons  with  rxunbling  wheels  continued 
to  roll  over  the  trail  to  Zlon.  No  frontier 
ever  grew  so  fast.  As  Zlon  grew  and  pro- 
gressed, cabins  gave  way  to  stable  farmhouses 
and  substantial  homes.  Businesses,  indxis- 
trles.  and  pleasxures  increased. 

Tet  trouble  was  bound  to  come,  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  looked  askance  at  polyg- 
amy. When  Pederal  agents  entered  the 
scene,  they  sought  out  polygamlsts.  imprU- 
oned  thoee  they  catight.  confiscated  their 
businesses  and  property,  and  eventually  con- 
fiscated all  property  of  the  church.  That 
was  too  much.  Rather  than  see  the  end 
come,  Wilford  Woodruff,  then  president  of 
the  chinch  (Brigham  Toung  had  died  Au- 
gust 29.  18T7).  with  the  approval  of  the 
church  leaders.  Issued  the  Woodruff  mani- 
festo for  the  discontinuance  of  polygamy. 
On  January  4.  1896.  almost  50  years  since 
Brigham  Young  had  come  down  into  the  val- 
ley. President  Cleveland  welcomed  Utah  as  a 
State  of  the  Union. 

These  pioneer  forbears  of  ours  were  stal- 
warts. Honor  them  today  for  their  labor, 
their  frugality,  their  cooperation,  their 
church  obedience,  their  achievement — their 
building  the  "land  of  the  honeybee"  out  of  a 
western  frontier. 

(Prom  the  Ogden    (Utah)    Standard-Exam- 
iner. July  24, 19^  | 

TaiBtm  TO  Utah's  Piottd  HEarrACE 

Utah  completes  its  observance  of  Pioneer 
Days  tonight  with  final  performances  in  the 
Ogden  rodeo  and  everyone  should  agree  that 
the  1963  celebration  was  one  of  the  best  yet. 

The  parade  today  was  a  thrill  to  watch. 
The  three  presentations  of  "All  Paces  Wcst" 
drew  well-earned  applause.  The  rodeo  drew 
capacity  crowds  just  about  every  night  and 
performers  complimented  those  who  ar- 
ranged the  western  show.  The  art  exhibits 
at  Municipal  Park  were  well  worth  viewing. 

All  in  all.  Pioneer  Days  In  Ogden  area  had 
a  satisfactory  air — a  fitting  tribute  to  Utah'd 
proud  pioneer  heritage. 

And  that's  the  way  it's  been  for  years. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States  was 
in  the  middle  of  World  War  H  so  the  obser- 
vance had  predominantly  military  overtones. 

The  1943  parade  had  sections  from  Bush- 
nell  General  Hospital.  Hill  Pleld.  the  Utah 
Army  Service  Porces  Depot,  Clearfield  Naval 
Supply  Depot,  and  Ogden  Arsenal. 

But  even  then,  the  Armed  Porces  fioats 
and  other  parade  units  emphasized  the 
Pioneer  Days  traditions  with  the  story  re- 
told of  the  Mormon  pioneers  making  their 
heroic  march  across  the  plains  to  their  new 
Zlon. 

In  1913.  the  parade  was  praised — then  as 
now — as  the  "greatest  in  Ogden's  history." 
The  parade  50  years  ago  was  over  a  mile  long 
and  Included  many  of  the  old  wagons  that 
actually  had  been  used  for  the  1847  trek. 

In  that  1913  parade  were  eight  prairie 
schooners  that  the  Standard-Examiner  files 
note  as  showing  marks  of  rough  roads  and 
much  traveling.  The  horses  and  oxen  that 
drew  the  schooners  along  the  parade  route 


to  old  Glenwood  Park  were  not  the  unusual 
sight  In  downtown  Ogden  that  they  are 
today. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
fioau  SO  years  ago  had  among  iu  riders  two 
prominent  Scotch  citizens  of  Ogden.  One 
of  them  was  then-Bishop  David  O.  McKay, 
now  the  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Celebration  of  Pioneer  Days  Is  the  most 
deeply  entrenched  tradition  in  Utah,  as  it 
well  shoxild  be. 

(Prom  the  Deseret  News,  July  24,  1963) 

As  PiomxB  Day  Was  Cxlsbbatsd  in  a  Rvkal 
Utah  CouMUNtrr 
(By  Alma  Hanson) 

We,  Hyrum.  Utah,  kids  were  out  early  that 
July  24  morning.  1883.  Who  could  sleep, 
anyway,  with  all  those  anvU  explosions 
shaking  the  earth  every  minute.  I  had  de- 
livered promptly  the  cows  for  Little  Olsen  to 
take  over  the  river  south,  on  their  range  for 
the  day.  I  had  spent  little  time  eating 
breakfast — mush  and  molasses  with  a  trace 
of  butter,  accompanied  by  bread  and  milk. 
Getting  my  face  and  hands  cleaned  up  and  a 
clean  shirt.  20  cents  In  my  pocket.  I  was 
soon  headed  toward  town. 

Por  several  days  I  had  prepared  for  the 
great  day  by  doctoring  the  cracks  and  sores 
on  my  feet  with  mutton  tallow;  so  now  I  was 
pretty  well  healed  up  and  ready  for  any 
eventuality — races,  fun  and  frolic. 

My  friend,  Ren  Swenson,  Joined  me  on  the 
way;  we  arrived  on  the  public  square  in 
time  to  see  the  fiag  raising.  The  committee 
of  four  men  was  performing  this  patriotic 
service.  The  20-year-old  tree  was  a  large 
one  but  was  beginning  to  rot  down  by  the 
ground.  Heavy  planks  had  been  planted 
around  it  to  insure  safety.  Old  Glory  was 
really  large,  I  thought,  as  they  began  hoist- 
ing her  to  fiutter  in  the  breeze.  Way  up 
there  to  the  top  she  looked  small — but  how 
beautiful,  waving  in  the  sky.  This  was  the 
first  time  we  had  a  doseup  view  of  our  be- 
loved national  emblem. 

The  big  explosions  were  over  now  and  the 
boys  had  flocked  into  the  public  square.  The 
firecrackers  were  popping  on  every  hand. 
Ren  and  I  spent  a  nickel  each  and  Joined  the 
crowd  in  shooting  firecrackers. 

A  different  kind  of  excitement  now  hove 
into'  sight.  A  tall  man  with  a  black,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  one  side  of  It  pinned  to  the 
crown,  sword  dangling  by  his  side,  mounted 
on  a  prancing  horse,  with  collar  marks,  evi- 
dently a  glorified  workhorse,  came  riding 
at  the  head  of  a  Marine  band.  These  fiutes 
and  snare  drums  were  really  stirring;  we 
could  hardly  contain  ourselves  as  they 
marched  and  played  "Marching  Through 
Georgia,"  and  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 
Following  the  band  came  marching  about  30 
Infantrymen  with  muskets  on  their  shoul- 
ders, revolvers  In  their  belts.  They  were  of 
the  UJS.  Army. 

They  marched  onto  the  public  square  and 
made  camp,  setting  up  a  tent  and  preparing    . 
for  breakfast.    The  general's  horse  was  taken 
away  by  a  boy  and  tied  across  the  street. 
Three    or   four  sentinels  were   stationed   aQ 
short  distance  from  camp. 

Soon  a  band  of  "Indians"  from  below  the 
hill  appeared.  They  stopped  and  surveyed 
the  encampment.  Evidently  they  decided  to  . 
"take"  the  soldiers  dxu-ing  breakfast.  Sud- 
denly, they  came  pellmell  at  breakneck 
speed.  The  guards  fired  the  mxiskets  and 
retreated  Into  can^>.  where  there  was  a 
fury  of  firing  to  meet  the  attack. 

With  whoops  and  yells  the  Indians  circled 
the  camp  several  times,  firing  muskets  and 
plEtols.  also  some  arrows.  But  they  were  met 
by  the  steady  muaket  fire  of  the  soldiers. 
One  or  two  Indians  sprawled  from  their 
horses  supposedly  wounded:  also  a  couple  of 
soldiers  lay  prone  and  quiet.  Then  the  In- 
dians gave  up  the  fight  and  rode  away  to 
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the  hills  from  whence  they  oame.  Thib 
wounded  were  revived  and  disappeared.  It 
was  exciting  while  It  lasted.  But  firom  the 
blare  of  a  horn  up  the  street  to  the  east 
something  else  was  coming. 

Soon  we  could  hear  the  Marine  band  play- 
ing. "As  We  Go  Marching  Along."  The  gen- 
eral had  now  ttuued  mai-ahal  of  the  day. 
His  sword  had  been  taken  off.  Instead  he 
wore  a  red  sash  hanging  down  his  side.  Pol- 
lowing  him  was  the  band  on  foot,  leading 
the  long  parade  through  Main  Street  and  the 
centei*  of  the  town. 

I^en  came  the  bewhlskered  bullwhackers 
wltn  their  motley  medley  of  covered  wagons 
drawn  by  the  mixed  up  teams  of  horses, 
mules,  oxen  and  cows,  with  everything  and 
everybody  looking  dtisty  and  tired—even  the 
dogs.  There  was  a  grim  reality  about  the 
whole  thing.  The  handcart  c(nnpany  came 
next,  loaded  with  equipment  for  living  and 
camping — ^pulled  and  followed  by  hungry- 
looking  men,  women,  and  children,  dressed  In 
old  womout  clothes — giving  the  Impression 
of  wearinees  and  despair. 

Nearby  me  on  the  sidewalk  was  Sophie 
Monsen,  weeping.  She  was  hard  hit  and 
crying,  with  kerchief  to  her  face.  "It  Is  too 
much.  It  is  all  too  true."  she  was  exclaim- 
ing. Some  15  or  20  years  before  she  had  been 
a  member  of  an  Ill-fated  Mormon  handcart 
company,  caught  In  an  early  winter,  leaving 
many  of  their  friends  btiried  in  the  snow, 
out  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming. 

Some  distance  back  of  the  parade  came  a 
band  of  Indians  led  by  "Chief  Pocatello." 
His  face  was  so  long  and  ugly  he  could  have 
drunk  buttermilk  out  of  a  Mormon  chum. 
It  was  time  for  the  program — people  were 
streaming  Into  the  meeting  house.  Inside, 
the  building  was  decorated  with  small  fiags 
and  bimtlng.  The  meeting  opened  by  sing- 
ing "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  followed 
by  prayer.  The  speaking  was  mainly  pioneer 
Incidents  by  the  best  speakers. 

The  original  pioneers  were  seated  on  the 
'stage  In  a  special  group.    The  martial  band 
gave  a  couple  of  lively  nxunbers. 

A  large  bowery  with  a  willow  covering  for 
shade  for  spectators  had  been  built  for  these 
Eiunmer  occasions — the  4th  and  24th  of  July. 
The  spectators  were  using  the  rough.  Im- 
provised seats,  or  lolling  about  on  the  grass 
in  the  shade  waiting  for  the  sports. 

Then  came  the  races  for  boys  and  girls, 
the  greasy  pole  climb,  the  burlap  sack  race 
(which  I  happened  to  win.  much  to  my  sxir- 
prlse);'the  running  Jimip,  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing, and  wrestling.  Oh  yes,  let  me  not  forget 
■  the  horseracing  event,  always  an  exciting 
event  In  these  celebrations. 

Nearlng  the  finish  of  the  day's  excitement 
came  the  afternoon  dance  for  children,  and 
the  grand  ball  at  night  with  Its  plain  quad- 
rilles and  graceful  waltzes. 

But  before  this, last  hilarious  event  was 
over,  we  youngsters  had  taken  our  weary 
way  homeward  to  the  farms  and  the  chores 
and  Little  Olsen,  off  the  range  now  was  toot- 
ing his  horn  to  have  us  take  the  cows  off 
his  hands  and  home  for  milking. 

KSL  EorroBiAL 

A  noted  American  historian  some  years 
ago  vrrote  of  the  trials  and  persecution  that 
led  to  the  Journey  of  the  Mormon  pioneers 
across  the  plains  and  mountains  to  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Persecution  was  like  the  fire  In  a  crucible, 
he  wrote.  It  separated  the  droes  from  the 
gold.  It  weeded  out  the  faithleas.  It  put 
the  physically  weak  Into  early  graves  and 
sent  the  timid  back  to  the  security  of  former 
homes. 

In  the  end,  when  the  Journey  was  finished, 
he  wrote,  only  the  strong  and  faithful  re- 
mained. 

Only  the  strong  and  faithful.  What  a 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  whoee  cour- 
age and  faith  and  dedication  laid  the  foun- 


datlaos  of  the  elvUltttlon  ws  enjoy  in  these 
valleys  today.  What  a  challenge  to  us,  their 
heirs,  to  lay  upon  that  foundation  our  own 
strong  bricks  of  good  cltiBenahlp  and  self- 
reliance  and  toqtherhood. 

Only  the  strong  and  faithful  remained. 
At  this  Days  of  Forty-seven  season,  116  yeara 
after  their  arrival.  It  remains  for  us  to  resolve 
to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  that  heritage. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McOEE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recentiy  I 
was  privileged  to  attend  an  appreciation 
dinner  for  my  good  friend  and  neighbor 
to  the  east,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGeeI.  It  was  Indeed  a 
wonderful  occasion;  and  the  people  of 
Wyoming  made  quite  clear  their  regard 
for  Senator  McGec  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  effective  work  he  has  done  on 
behalf  of  their  State  and  the  West 

The  Wyoming  Eagle,  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  published  two  excel- 
lent ecMtorials  on  this  dinner.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wyoming  Eagle.  July  13.  19631 
FaiEin>s  or   McGex 

Friends  of  Wyoming's  senior  Senator  Galc 
W.  McGkx  this  evening  will  pay  him  one  of 
the  biggest  tributes  ever  paid  to  a  living  UJS. 
Senator. 

The  occasion  will  be  the  McGez  apprecia- 
tion dinner,  being  held  to  pay  trl]9ute  to  the 
Senator  for  his  "outstanding  service"  in  the 
UjS.  Senate  since  his  election  In  1958.  The 
$25-a-plate  dinner  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
7  pjn.  at  the  big  Frontier  pavilion  in  north- 
west Cheyenne. 

Heading  up  the  star-studded  cast  for  the 
affair  will  be  no  less  a  personality  than  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  -4.- 

The  Vice  President's  attendance,  alone, 
would  speak  eloquently  for  the  respect  and 
stature  Senator  McOxz  enjoys  in  our  Nation's 
CapitaL 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  will 
be  here  for  the  dinner,  too,  and  both  he  and 
Vice  President  Johnson  will  address  the  din- 
ner audience. 

Besides  the  Vice  President  and  a  member 
of  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet,  dignitaries 
who  will  be  special  guests  at  the  McGee  ap- 
preciation dinner  will  include : 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Esther  Peter- 
son; Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Floyd 
Dmniny;  Mike  Manatos,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Presldent.Kennedy;  Steve  McNIch- 
ols,  former  Governor  of  Colorado;  and  no 
fewer  than  14  U.S.  Senatcxa. 

t7J3.  Senators  who  will  be  here  for  the 
dinner  include:  Senators  Estxs  KKTAxrvn.  of 
Tex^lessee;  Claxb  Emclx  of  California;  Alan 
Bible,  of  Nevada;  Howard  Cannon,  of  Ne- 
vada; Lee  MKtcaij',  of  Montana;  Prank  Moss, 
of  Utah;  George  McGovbrn,  of  South  Dakota; 
E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlrt,  of  Alaska;  Ernest 
Grttening,  of  Alaska;  Stephen  Yoxtng,  of 
Ohio;  Danul  Inotjte,  of  Hawaii;  Quentin 
BoRDicK,  of  North  Dakota;  DANm.  Brewster. 
of  Maryland;  and  Jennings  Randolph,  of 
West  Virginia. 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  is  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  bipartisan  dinner  com- 
mittee, which  is  headed  by  former  Wyoming 
Senator  J.  J.  (Joe)  Hlckey. 

The  list  of  nationally  prominent  person- 
alities who  will  attend  tonight's  dinner  Is 
an  impressive  testimonial  to  Senator  McGeb. 
It  refiects  the  respect  and  friendship  he  en- 
Joys  In  Washington  as  the  senior  U.S.  Sen- 


ator from  Wyoming.  It  gives  one  big  Indica- 
tion of  why  he  has  been  and  stiU  la  so 
effective  in  waging  for  Wyoming  and  the 
West. 

But  an  equaUy  great  tribute  to  Senator. 
McGee  is  the  fact  that  so  many  Wyoming 
citizens  purchased  tickets,  at  $36  each,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  move  the  i4>preclation 
dinner  from  the  Plains  Hotel,  where  it  was 
originally  scheduled,  to  the  huge  Ftontler 
pavilion.  

[From  the  Wyoming  Eagle,  July  16,  1963] 
Challenge  Returned 
Last  Saturday  morning,  these  editorial 
columns  predicted  Saturday  night's  appre- 
ciation dinner  honoring  Wyoming's  senior 
Senator  Gale  W.  McOee  would  be  "one  of 
the  biggest  tributes  ever  paid  to  a  living 
VS.  Senator." 

Some  Republicans  scoffed  at  that  predic- 
tion and  at  least  one  Republican  newspaper 
editorially  challenged  it. 

Said  the  editorial:  "An  unusually  heady 
draught  of  ether  in  prints  other  than  our 
own  has  proclaimed  this  occasion  as  'one  of 
the  biggest  trtbutes  ever  paid  to  a  living 
VS.  Senator."* 
Then  it  asked,  ''Is  it?  We  wonder." 
This  morning,  we  should  like  to  return  the 
chaUenge. 

How  many  times — think  haid  now — have 
you,  our  skeptical  Republican  friends,  seen 
or  heard  of  a  Senator's  being  honored  at  a 
dinner  in  his  home  State,  with  so  many 
top-ranking  national  ofllcials  on  hand? 

Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a 
featured  speaker  at  the  dinner,  which  was 
held  in  the  big  Ftontlo'  pavUlon  in  north- 
west Cheyenne.  A  Cabinet  member.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  also  vres 
a  featured  speaker.  Others  present  included 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Esther  Peterson. 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Floyd  Domlny. 
and  Mike  Manatos.  administrative  assistant 
to  President  Kennedy. 

How  many  times  have  14  VS.  Senators 
traveled  all  the  way  from  Washington  to 
Wyoming — or  to  any  other  State — ^to  pay 
tribute  to  a  fellow  Senator? 

Among  thoee  attending  Saturday  night's 
dinner  were  Senators  Estes  Kefauver,  of 
Tennessee;  Clair  Englb,  of  California;  Alan 
Bible,  of  Nevada;  Howard  Cannon,  of  Ne- 
vada; Lee  Metcalp.  of  Montana;  Frank 
Moss,  of  Utah:  GaoRQS  McGotxrn.  of  South 
Dakota;  E.  L.  (Bos)  Bartlstt.  of  Alaska: 
Ernest  Grttenino.  of  Alaska;  Stephen 
Young,  of  Ohio;  Danbl  Inoxtte.  of  Hawaii: 
Quentin  Buroick,  of  North  Dakota;  Daniel 
Brewster,  of  Maryland:  and  Jennings 
Randolph,  of  West  mrglnla. 

Both  the  officials  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  the  vlaltlng  Senatora  were 
abimdant  In  their  praise  of  Wyoming's 
Senator  McGee.  and  In  their  eEpresslons  of 
friendship  for  Senator  toid  Mrs.  McOes. 

Name,  if  you  can,  any  previous  occasion  In 
Wyoming's  history  when  more  than  1.250 
persons,  from  all  over  the  State,  paid  $25  a 
plate  to  attend  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  VS. 
Senator. 

Again  we  urge  you.  who  hnve  been  so 
vociferous  In  your  skepticism — think  hard. 
The  huge  Frontier  pavilion  originally  was 
set  up  to  accommodate  1,000  persons — cmd. 
as  most  any  political  observer  will  tell  you. 
that's  a  mighty  big  crowd  for  any  such  func- 
tion In  Wyoming.  But  the  hall  flUed  rapidly, 
and  more  tables  were  hurried^  set  up.  The 
additional  tables  were  filled  'nd  there  waa 
standing  room  only  long  before  the  featured 
speakers  made  their  addresses. 

Ticketo  of  those  who  could  not  be  fed  at 
the  pavilion  were  honored  at  the  Plains  Hotel. 
following  the  addresses,  and  the  big  Wyo- 
ming room  at  the  Plains  was  filled.  Others 
enjoyed  the  program  at  the  pavUlon  and 
then  went  to  other  restaurants  la  town  for 
dinner. 
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July  30 


REPRESENTATIVE 
C.  NYOAARD 


Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  last  week  to  learn  of  the  un- 
timely passing  it  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota,  qepresentative  Hjalmar 
C.  Nygaard. 

One  of  the  last  occasions  on  which  I 
saw  HJalmar  Ny  :aard,  was  at  the  un- 


June  28  for  North  Da- 
in  Statuary  Hall,  that 
The  cere- 
n  the  Capitol  rotunda 
poor.    Many 


kota's  first  statue 
of  former  Gov.  j(>hn  Burke, 
mony  took  place 
where  the   acou^cs  are 
qwakers  could  In  rely  be  heard  by  spec 
tators  in  the  bacft  rows,  but  HJalmar's 
and  clear.    Little  did 
we  suspect  that  lis  end  was  so  near 

HJalmar  was  tl  oroughly  a  product  of 
North  Dakota,  torn  on  a  farm  near 
Sharon  and  educated  in  public  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  State.  A  school- 
teacher and  prop  ietor  of  a  grocery  and 
later  a  hardware  1  lusiness  in  Enderlln,  he 
knew  and  unders  ood  the  life  and  atti- 
tudes in  North  Dakota  because  of  his 
deep  roots  in  the  State. 

A  public-spirite  1  and  responsible  man, 
HJalmar  serred  ss  mayor  of  Sharon, 
N.  Dak.,  and  late  r  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board.  Hs  was  elected  to  the 
North  Dakota  Sta  e  House  of  Represent- 
atlres  in  1948  aid  rose  to  leadership 
positions,  senring  u  majority  leader  and 
later  as  speaker.  He  was  elected  a  Con- 
frenman  at  large  in  1960,  replacing  me 
after  my  electtim  to  the  Senate.  Then, 
in  1962,  he  was  i  eelected.  this  time  as 
Representattre  of  North  Dakota's  First 
District  in  the  eai  tern  part  of  the  State. 

Although  HJaln  wr  and  I  were  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  he  political  fence,  he 
and  I  haye  work  id  closely  together  in 
Washingtmi.  part  cularly  cm  North  Da- 
kota matters.  As  members  of  the  House 
and  Soiate  Inter!  9t  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees,  he  >nd  I  collaborated  to 
advance  the  Oanison  diversion  unit,  a 
mvject  of  great  1  gniflcance  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Noth  Dakota.  HJalmar 
was  at  all  times  fr  endly  and  cooperative, 
and  dedicated  to  lerving  our  State. 

I  respected  HJa  mar  Nygaard's  integ- 


rity and  will  miss 


pie  of  North  Dakc  ta. 


Mr.  PELL    Mr 
as  Commandant  o: 
Admiral  Roland 
in  his  handling  of 
that  have  fallen 

He  combines  thi 
command  with 


him.  as  will  the  peo- 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADM.   EDWIN  JOHN 
Sic  LAND 


President,  in  his  year 

the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard, 

las  done  a  superb  Job 

all  the  responsibilities 

t4>  him. 

ability  to  lead  and  to 
breadth  of  view  and  gen- 


tleness of  manner.  The  Coast  Ouard  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  services  of 
this  outstanding  officer  and,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve,  it  gives 
me  particular  inide  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  his  distinguished  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rscoao  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
citation  that  accompanied  the  Legion 
of  Merit  he  recently  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXTPPLXMSMT     No.     1     TO     THI     COMMANDANT'S 

BUIXXTIN  No.  29-63 

Th>  Sbckktast  op  thx  TftXAStmr, 

Waahington. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Legion  of  Uerlt 
to  Adm.  Edwin  John  Roland,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  for  services  as  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing citation  : 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding  service  from 
June  1962  to  J\ily  1963,  as  Commandant  of 
the  US.  Coast  Ouard.  Admiral  Roland  has 
demonstrated  the  very  highest  level  of  pro- 
fessional skill  and  resourcefulness  in  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  the  operations  of  the 
Coast  Ouard.  His  formulation  of  policies 
and  procedures  has  produced  a  readiness  pos- 
ture unparalleled  In  the  peacetime  history 
of  the  Coast  Ouard,  and  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enhanced  position  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  in  the  Military  Establishment.  His 
exceptional  leadership  and  strong  initiative 
have  resulted  in  the  excellent  morale  and 
outstanding  esprit  de  corps  prevailing  in  the 
Coast  Oiiard.  Admiral  Roland's  keen  fore- 
sight, broad  vision,  and  skillful  interpreta- 
tion of  maritime,  legislative,  and  military 
trends  have  produced  accompllshmente  of 
great  value  to  the  service  and  the  United 
States.  His  continuing  leadership,  profes- 
sional ability,  diplomacy,  and  zealous  devo- 
tion to  duty  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
himself  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard." 

Doucuks  DnxoN 
(For  the  President ) . 


TO     EXTENSION     OP 
FARM     LABOR     PRO- 


ITHY. 


OPPOSITION 
MEXICAN 
GRAM 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  letters  from  a  number  of 
individuals,  organizations,  and  groups  of 
individuals  who  strongly  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78,  the  Mexican 
farm-labor  program.  This  measure  is 
scheduled  for  cosisideration  Iqr  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  rep- 
resentative selection  of  these  letters  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

1  Owatonna,  Minn., 
I  July  30.  1963. 

Hon.  EuccNX  McCsbtht. 
US.  Senate  Office  Buiiding. 
Washington.  D.C.  \ 

DxAx  Sa:  As  a;  Protestant  minister  and 
chairman  of  Steele  Cotmty  Aid  to  Mlgranta 
Committee  I  feel  Senate  bill  1703  to  extend 
Public  Law  78  another  year,  would  decrease 
work  opportunities  for  our  migrant  citizens, 
and  therefore  urge  you  to  vote  against  this 
bUI 

Jamxs  PaaKXB, 
Medford,  Minn 


NanoMAL  OoNsuMns  Lbaous, 
Wathintton.  D.C.,  Jtdy  29. 19€3. 
Hon.  Bucsm  J.  McCastht. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  SBMATOa  UcCamtoy:  Our  CMganisa- 
tlon  was  very  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  would  oonalder  a  bill  to  continue  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  importation  program 
(Public  Law  78) .  It  Is  unforttmate  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  adopted 
the  unusual  procediu-e  of  reporting  this 
highly  controversial  measure  without  holding 
any  hearings  whatsoever. 

The  NaUonal  Consumers  League  believes 
that  consumers  must  be  concerned  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  goods  they  pur- 
chase are  produced.  We  have  therefore  long 
been  concerned  with  the  condition  and  plight 
of  farmworkers,  the  most  poverty-stricken 
work  group  In  the  United  States.  That  is 
why  we  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  Public 
Law  78.  This  law  has  been  an  Important 
means  for  keeping  farm  labor  wages  so  low 
and  for  maintaining  a  large  surplus  of  agri- 
cultural labor. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  Public  Law  78 
claim  that  the  end  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
importation  will  Increase  consumer  prices. 
This  is.  as  the  House  Agriculture  Commlt-*^ 
tee's  minority  report  states,  "self-serving 
poppycock."  Farm  labor  ooste  represent 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  consumer 
price  of  vegetables,  frulta,  cotton  and  sugar! 
For  example,  a  20  cento  an  hour  increase  In 
farm  labor  coeto  in  the  cultivation  and  har- 
vest of  lettuce  would  increase  the  consumer 
price  by  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  head. 

Quite  frankly,  consumers  resent  being 
given  the  blame  for  the  atrocious  farm  labor 
conditions.  The  growers  and  their  support- 
ers make  It  appear  as  if  the  consumers'  de- 
sire for  Inexpensive  food  make  necessary  the 
existing  plight  of  farmworkers  and  Public 
Law  78's  harm.    This  is  simply  not  true. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  reject  these 
false  argumenta  and  to  oppose  S.   1703  or 
any  other  bill  to  continue  Public  Law  78. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Sabam  H.  Ncwmah, 

General  Secretary. 

Indcstsial  Union  DcPAvrMKNT, 

Washington,  DC,  July  29, 1963. 

DxAX  SsNAToa:  I  am  writing  to  you  on  be- 
half of  the  Industrial  Union  Department. 
APL-CIO,  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of 
S.  1703.  extending  the  Mexican  contract 
labor  program  for  another  year. 

We  are  opposed,  unequivocally  to  the  ex- 
tension of  this  program  for  any  period  of, 
time,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  S.  1703 
or  any  variation  thereof. 

Public  Law  78  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
at  a  time  when  this  country  faced  a  labor- 
shortage  resulting  from  the  war  in  Korea. 
This  country  now  suffers  from  a  tragic  labor 
surplus.  Furthermore,  Congress  stipulated 
that  this  law  was  to  be  administered  so  as  to 
preclude  any  adverse  effect  on  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  domestic  farmworkers. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Importation  of 
contract  workers  has  had  adverse  effecto  on 
our  people,  and  It  Is  our^llrm  conviction 
that  there  Is  no  way  In  wmch  this  law  can 
be  administered  which  will  not  produce  ad- 
verse effecta. 

Hired  farmworkers  have  been  denied  pro- 
tection under  virtxiaUy  every  Federal  labor 
law  enacted  in  the  last  30  years.  They  carry 
the  burden  of  their  own  imemployment  be- 
cause they  are  denied  protection  under  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act;  they  are 
denied  protection  under  the  wage  and  hour 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act; 
they  have  been  denied  protection  in  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
imder  the  acta  governing  the  National  L*bor 
Relations  Board;  they  even  suffer  from  in- 
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adequacy  of  the  law  covering  them  under 
old-age  security.  State  laws  are  no  better, 
and  in  only  a  handful  of  States  is  there 
mandatory  coverage  under  workman's  com- 
pensation in  what  is  admittedly  the  third 
most  bazardoiu  industry. 

On  top  of,  and  in  the  face  of  this  con- 
sistent discrimination,  the  Congress  has 
repeatedly  extended  Public  Law  78.  thereby 
enabling  growers  and  processors  to  evade  the 
normal  consequences  of  even  the  Influence 
of  supply  and  demand  on  farm  wages.  This 
has  made  a  travesty  of  any  free  labor 
market  in  agricultiire  at  the  same  time 
that  farm  operators  and  processors  have  In- 
sisted upon  and  enjoyed  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  systems  of  price  protection  in 
hist<M7. 

We  believe  that  the  proper  relief  for  farm- 
ers or  processors  having  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing adequate  labor  Is  to  substitute  for  this 
un-American  crutch  a  program  of  domestic 
recruitment  and  labor  standards  as  set  forth, 
for  example,  In  HJt.  4518  and  S.  527.  We 
^uld  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  such  a 
program  launched  much  earlier  so  that  Pub- 
lic Law  78  could  have  been  phased  out  in  an 
orderly  fashion  without  hardship  to  any. 

But  the  very  political  and  economic 
groups  which  have  fought  for  the  extension 
of  Public  Laws  78  have  grimly  opposed  any 
rationalisation  of  the  domestic  recruiting 
program,  In  the  face  of  vast  numbers  of 
people  displaced  from  the  land  each  year 
and  millions  of  unemployed  in  the  cities. 
This  leads  us  to  believe  that  no  decent  do- 
mestic recruitment  program  can  be  enacted 
until  this  contract  labor  tranquilizer  has 
been  withdrawn  from  ita  beneflciaries,  and 
we  have  no  choice  other  than  to  lu-ge  you 
to  vote  to  defeat  the  Mexican  contract  labor 
program  right  now  and  then  Join  in  enacting 
a  decent  program  for  domestic  recruitment 
to  meet  the  legitimate  labor  requlremente  of 
fanners  and  processors. 

Finally,  and  particlarly  in  view  of  the 
action  of  the  House  on  Public  Law  78.  it 
strikes  us  as  exceedingly  strange  and  dis- 
tressing that  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  approved  S.  1703  without  benefit 
of  a  single  hearing.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  on  this  issue  In  the  Senate  for  2 
years.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  clear  that  a 
bill  intimately  affecting  the  lives  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  American  migrant  workers, 
at  the  very  least,  deserves  the  benefit  of  a 
careful  and  thorough  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings and  testimony. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  Reuthes. 
President,  Industrial  Virion  Department 
AFL-CIO. 

National  Council  or  the 

CHuacHES  or  Crbist  in  the  UJ3.A., 

New  York,  N.Y..July  29, 1963. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCaktht, 
1^.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senatok  McCaktht  :  I  enclose  a  state- 
ment of  the  general  boeu-d  of  the  National 
Coimcll  of  Churches  entitled,  "Resolution 
regarding  the  future  of  the  Mexican  agricul- 
tural worker  importation  program  (Public 
Law  78. 82d  Cong.)." 

This  resolution,  adopted  in  February  1960, 
reflecta  the  long  experience  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  through  Ito  Ministry  to 
Mlgranta.  This  led  us  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Mexican  farmworker  importation  pro- 
gram. Introduced  as  a  wartime  emergency 
measwe  and  continued  year  after  year  long 
after  the  emergency  had  ceased,  should  be 
gradiutlly  eliminated  dxirlng  a  specified 
phaseout  period. 

Since  that  time  the  widespread  introduc- 
tion of  mechanisation  has  resulted  In  an 
automatic  phaseout  process  In  which  the 
number  of  braceros  brought  Into  the  ooimtry 


has  decreased  each  year.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  widespread  and  increasing  xinem- 
ployment  among  both  farm  and  other  work- 
ers in  this  country,  has  reinforced  the  con- 
viction that  the  importation  program  should 
not  be  again  extended. 

I  am  sending  this  to  you  for  ydiir  Informa- 
tion on  a  matter  of  public  Interest  before 
the  Congress  at  tlj^s  time.  We  believe  you 
will  be  Interested  to  know  of  the  principles 
relating  to  this  issue  adopted  by  this  body 
of  men  and  women  from  our  churches  and 
the  accompanying  brief  statement  of  reasons 
therefore.  » 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cameron  P.  Hall. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Churches  op 
Christ  in  the  USA 

RESOLxmoN   regarding   the   future   of  the 

MEXICAN      AGRICULTURAL      WORKER      ISil^>ORTA- 
TION    program     (PUBLIC    LAW    7S,    S2D    CONG.) 

(Adopted  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
USA,  February  25.  1960) 
Whereas  Public  Law  78  (82d  Cong.)    pro- 
viding for  the   importation  of  agricultural 
workers  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1961  unless  extended  by 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  present  practice  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  authorising  the  importation  of 
Mexican  nationals  for  agricultural  labor  in 
the  United  States  involves  human  and 
ethical  issues  of  grave  concern  to  the  con- 
science of  Christian  p>eople;   namely: 

(a)  The  importation  program  has  injuri- 
ous effects  on  the  family  and  community  life 
both  of  the  Mexican  nationals  who  are  im- 
ported and  of  the  domestic  workers  who. 
because  of  the  presence  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals, are  deprived  of  employment  or  find 
it  necessary  to  migrate  in  search  of  employ- 
ment; 

(b)  Importation  tends  to  produce  a  labor 
surplus  thereby  depressing  wages  and  labor 
standards  for  domestic  agricultural  workers; 
and  even  if  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustmenta  to  enable 
all  farmers  to  secure  an  equitable  share  of 
the  national  Income  there  is  no  moral  Jus- 
tification for  perpetuation  ■  of  substandard 
wages  fcHT  agricultural  labor; 

Whereas  the  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Coimcll  of  Churches  has,  from  time 
to  time,  adopted  policy  positions  which  are 
relevant  to  this  statement:  >  "Hierefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  USA  is  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  78  (82d  Cong.)  in  Ite  present 
form;  but,  to  avoid  hardships  on  employers 
and  workers  who  have  come  to  rely  on  this 
program,  we  approve  tbe  extension  of  the 
farm  labor  importation  program  (Public  Law 


>  Pertinent  national  council  statementa: 
(a)  "We  believe  that  churches  should  sup- 
port measvu-es  intended  to  provide  mwe  ef- 
fective utilization  of  domestic  seasonal 
latKu:;  the  imp<X'tation  of  foreign  workers 
only  when  necessary  to  supplement  the  do- 
mestic labor  supply,  with  adequate  provi- 
sion made  for  their  welfare;  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  practices  of  importing  foreign 
workers  from  economically  depressed  areas 
as  a  means  of  their  rehabilitation,  with 
emphasis  Instead  on  the  encouragement  of 
efforta  such  as  the  point  4  program."  (The 
church  and  the  agricultural  mlgranta, 
statement  by  the  general  board,  September 
19,  1951);  (b)  "A  violation  of  the  Christian 
concept  of  Jiistlce  exlste  in  the  fact  that  wage 
wcK'kers  in  agriculture  are  denied  most  of  the 
legaJ  and  economic  protections  long  accorded 
to  wage  workers  in  Industry."  (Ethical  goals 
for  agrlcultiiral  policy,  statement  by  the 
general  board,  June  4,  1958.) 


78)  in  amended  form  for  a  temporary  period 
with  a  specific  date  of  final  termination  and 
with  definite  provisions  for.  annual  reduc- 
tions in  volume  written  into  the  act; 

Furthermore,  even  for  this  period  of  tran- 
sition, we  recommend  that  amendmenta  be 
adopted  designed  to  bring  about  the  follow- 
ing improvementa  in  the  legislation; 

(a)  Limitation  of  the  program  to  tempo- 
rary labor  shortage  situations  and  to  un- 
skilled, nonmacblne  Jobs; 

(b)  Assurance  that  diligent  efforta  have 
been  made  by  both  employers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Emplo]mient  Security  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  recruit  domestic  labor 
at  a  wage  adequate  for  health  and  welfare 
befc»-e  any  certification  of  need  for  Mexican 
nationals  is  made  by  the  Department; 

(c)  Removal  of  the  certification  for  need 
procedures  as  fully  as  possible  from  undue 
local  pressure  by  growers; 

(d)  Determination  of  prevailing  wage 
rates  for  Mexican  nationals  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  a  level  that  will  not  de- 
press wages  which  might  be  offered  to  do- 
mestic workers  ox  prevent  their  seeking  such 
employment; 

(e)  Inclusion  in  the  law  of  specific  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  promulgation  of  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
which  wiU  insure  observance  of  the  intent  of 
the  law;  and  adequate  provision  for  enforce- 
ment Including  authorization  of  sufficient 
inspection  and  enforcement  personnel,  and 
appropriate  penalties  for  violations; 

(f)  Establishment  of  an  appeal  procedure 
available  to  growers  ch'  workers  where  find- 
ings of  violation  are  made;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  taking  this  position  we 
recognize  that  certain  other  aspecta  of  our 
national   policy   are    Intertwined    with    the . 
operation  of  the  Mexican  importation  pro-  ^ 
gram  and  that  we  recognize  that  a  responsible  ' 
policy  which  provides  for  early  termination 
of  that  program  must  also  come  to  grips  with 
the  following  related  issues: 

(a)  The  necessity  of  providing  adequate 
enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  on  the 
Mexican  border  to  prevent  resurgence  of  the 
vast  Influx  of  so-called  wetbacks  of  a  few 
year^  ago  and  strict  Interpretation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  immigration  laws  so  as  to 
prevent  circumvention  of  the  termination  of 
the  Mexican  importation  program; 

(b)  The  readiness  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  develop,  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  such  programs  of  economic  and 
technical  aid  as  may  be  required  at  least  to 
offset  any  Injury  the  Mexican  economy  may 
suffer  from  the  termination  of  tbe  Mexican 
importation  program;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  general  board  authorisse 
representatives  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  to  testify  at  hearings  in  respect  to 
Public  Law  78  (82d  Cong.)  along  lines  indi- 
cated above. 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 

AND  Butcher  Workmen, 
Chicago,  III..  July  29. 1963. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  has  reported  S.  1703. 
a  bill  to  continue  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
Importation  program  or  Public  Law  78,  with- 
out holding  any  hearings.  Even  though  the 
House  of  Representatives  defeated  an  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78  by  a  168-174  vote 
on  May  29  because  tbe  importation  Increases 
farm  lab<»-  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  organizations  were  not  given  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  great  harm 
Public  Law  78  does. 

Under  Public  Law  78,  some  195,000  Mexi- 
can farmworkers  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  to  work  on  less  than  1  percent 
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President. 

PaTSICK   B.    GOBMAIf. 

Secretory-  Treasurer. 
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SERVICE  CORPS 

of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
proposal  to  create  a  Na- 


tional Seryice  Corpa  has  evoked  a 
widespread  and  enthualasUe  response 
throoghoat  our  country.  Ttals  response 
is  typified  by  a  series  of  editorials  broad- 
cast oTer  one  of  New  Jersey's  leading 
radio  stations— WJRZ.  WJRZ  clearly 
and  eloquently  depicts  the  humanitarian 
objectiyes  of  the  corps.  Enumerating 
the  critical  areas  of  need  existing  in 
America  today,  these  editorials  force- 
fully attest  to  the  vast  potential  of  corps 
operations. 

WJRZ  continues  to  stimulate  public 
awareness  through  enlightened  and  well- 
reasoned  discussion  of  important  legis- 
lative measures.  I  commend  these 
statements  to  your  attention  both  be- 
cause they  illustrate  community  reaction 
to  the  National  Service  Corps  and  be- 
cause they  highlight  WJRZ's  positive 
role  in  expanding  civic  knowledge,  ac- 
tion and  responsibility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oBo.  as  follows: 

DoMxsnc  PxACS   Coai>s — Past   I 
(WJRZ  editorial,  June  5, 1963) 

We  believe  it  is  important  for  you  to 
know  about  the  proposed  Domestic  Peace 
Corps.  First,  it  Is  actually  called  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps.  But  it  Is  known  in- 
formally as  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  be- 
cause it  would  be  modeled  on  the  familiar 
Peace  Corps  that  is  now  in  operation  In 
many  foreign  countries. 

The  objectives  of  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
are  also  essentially  humanitarian.  Its  goals 
are  to  aid  underprivileged  persons  in  both 
city  and  rural  areas  of  this  country.  Those 
who  serve  would  set  an  example  for  more 
fortimate  citizens  to  share  their  energies,  re- 
sources, and  talents  with  their  less  privileged 
neighbors. 

There  Is  a  critical  need  for  assistance  in 
the  following  areas:  Education,  mental 
health,  the  migrant  farm  worker  problem, 
the  American  Indian  problem,  the  Cuban 
refugee  problem,  and  aid  to  the  elderly. 
Those  who  serve  In  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
would  minister  to  these  people.  In  future 
editorials,  we  will  analyze  each  of  these  areas 
of  need  and  concern.  And  we  will  demon- 
strate how  the  proposed  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  will  attack  these  problems.  Well  also 
show  how  New  Jersey  would  beneflt  from 
the  proposed  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 

Domsnc   Pkacb   Coaps 
(WJRZ  editorial.  June  6.   1963) 

On  AprU  11,  1962.  President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed the  esUblishment  of  a  Donoestic  Peace 
Corps.  The  purpose  was  to  rally  into  one 
concerted  domestic  effort  the  same  kind  of 
energy  and  conviction  which  has  gone  into 
the  Peace  Corps  overseas.  The  legislation 
which  would  set  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
in  motion  is  now  pending  in  committees  of 
the  Hotise  and  Senate. 

How  wovild  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  func- 
tion in  a  specific  area.  Let'a  take  the  problem 
of  unemployed  youth  in  the  city  of  Newark, 
for  example.  This  is  a  very,  very  serloxis 
problem  Indeed.  It  is  growing  every  day  as 
more  and  nuire  Newark  teenagers  drc^  out  of 
school.  When  a  youngster  drops  out  of 
school,  he  Is  usually  untrained  and  therefore 
imemployable.  The  most  recent  statistics 
show  that  in  grades  9  to  11,  there  were  3.375 
drcq;>outs  in  Newark  schools,  a  number  which 
defies  belief. 

What  could  the  Peace  Corps  do  about  this 
problem?  It  could  rally  and  send  into 
Newark  a  smaU  army  of  trained  and  dedi- 
cated workera.  These  workers  would  orga- 
nize training  programs  designed  to  teach  our 
teenage  dropouts  the  basic  skills  needed  to 
obtain  and  hold  down  productive  Jobs.    After 


the  training,  the  workers  would  help  these 
youngiters  to  find  and  apply  for  these  jobs. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  thousands 
of  unemployed  teenagers  loitering  on  the 
streets  of  Newark  need  real  and  dramatic 
help.  The  Domestic  Peace  Corps  is  an  ex- 
citing and  productive  way  to  marshal  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  the  talents  of 
dedicated  workers  In  creating  and  sustaining 
this  help. 

MXNTAL  ILLNXSS 

(WJRZ  editorial,  Jtme  18,  1963) 
At  least  one  New  Jerseyan  in  every  10  has 
some  form  of  mental  or  emotional  illness. 
That's  600.000  emotionally  disturbed  New 
Jerseyans — a  figure  that  Is  equivalent  to  1  >i 
times  the  population  of  Newark. 

The  problem  of  mental  illness  ha  of  vital 
concern — a  problem  which  plagues  every 
community  and  cries  out  for  solution.  But 
how  do  we  solve  it?  By  means  of  a  well- 
organized,  well-disciplined  volunteer  pro- 
gram, comprised  of  people  who  care — intel- 
ligent, sympathetic  people  who  want  to  help. 
Officials  of  institutions  have  told  us  that 
mentally  disturbed  people  need  the  feeling 
that  they  are  wanted;  they  must  not  feel  re- 
jected. Those  who  work  with  the  mentally 
ill  must  show  an  abundance  of  concern  and 
sympathy  toward  their  patients.  To  hire 
people  with  this  concern  Is  costly.  But  to 
organize  such  people  on  a  volunteer  basis 
is  not.  Under  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps, 
which  has  been  proposed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, corpsmen  would  serve  in  two  areas 
of  attack  upon  the  problem  of  mental  ill- 
ness. First,  they  would  actually  work  with 
the  mentally  ill,  the  emotionally  disturbed, 
the  mentally  retarded  children  of  our  com- 
munities. Second,  they  wovUd  communicate 
to  others  in  the  community  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  problems  associated  with 
mental  illness.  They  would  work  to  erase 
the  negative  attitudes  that  many  people 
still  have  toward  mental  Ulness.  Mental  ill- 
ness is  yet  another  field  in  which  the  pro- 
posed Domestic  Peace  Corps  can  effectively 
operate. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  first  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  are  returning  hcmie  after  their 
2-year  tour  of  duty  atnroad.  To  these 
men  and  women  we  owe  our  sincerest 
thanks  for  a  Job  well  done.  They  left 
this  country  with  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
upon  them,  and  proved  beyond  doubt  to 
those  who  were  skeptical  that  they  could 
do  the  job  required.  The  success  of  these 
individuals  should  malce  us  all  proud  to 
be  Americans. 

The  testimony  of  those  members  of  the 
Corps  who  have  returned  home  indicates 
that  they  place  great  value  on  what  they 
have  learned  from  their  experience  in 
the  country  in  which  they  were  worldng. 
I  think  this  is  very  significant.  When 
the  Senate  was  discussing  the  Peace 
Corps  proposal,  very  little  emphasis  was 
placed  on  what  we  might  learn  from  the 
nation  to  which  we  were  sending  the 
Corps  man.  We  emphasized  only  what 
we  might  teach  that  nation.  Let  us  not 
forget,  however,  the  importance  of  the 
exchange  of  knowledge.  The  fact  that 
these  Corps  men  are  returning  home 
with  extensive  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
problems  facing  the  nation  they  spent 
their  tour  of  duty  in  can  only  lead  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jim  Puccetti  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
man  who  values  highly  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  while  in  Colombia  for  the  past 
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2  years.  In  a  recent  article  published  in 
the  Daily  Journal  of  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  Mr. 
Puccetti  eloquently  described  the  changes 
he  has  undergone  because  of  his  experi- 
ences. As  a  result  of  his  duty  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  he  plans  to  continue  to  help 
others  by  joining  CARE  in  a  post  in  the 
Philippines  rather  than  go  on  to  busi- 
ness school  as  he  had  previously  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  this  article  from  the  Daily 
Journal  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OaioiNAL    RuTOxas   Peacx    Cobps   Finhs   Its 
ATTrruDES  Changed 

<By  Ward  Cannel) 

Nxw  YosK^ — It  is  now  exactly  2  years  since 
62  young  Americans  assembled  on  the  campus 
of  Rutgers  University  to  lead  this  oovmtry  on 
a  new,  dramatic  and  dangerous  step  in  in- 
ternational relations  as  the  first  contingent 
of  the  VJ8.  Peace  C<N-ps. 

Today,  with  Peace  Cc*ps  volunteers  on  2- 
year  tours  of  duty  in  almost  every  under- 
developed nation  in  the  world,  the  pioneer 
squad  is  coming  home — consideraMy  changed 
after  24  months  in  Colombia,  the  heartland 
of  explosive  South  America. 

"We  went  out  there  idealists,"  says  Jim 
Puccetti,  volunteer  leader  of  the  northeast 
region.    "We're  wnning  home  realists." 

SIMPLE   ASSIGNMENT 

The  assignment  handed  to  Puccetti  .and  his 
fellow  volunteers  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
misleading  simple  two  words:  "Community 
develc^ment."  In  a  nation  and  a  continent 
where  individualism  and  initiative  have  been 
punished  auid  corrupted  for  five  centuries,  the 
prospect  of  a  community  acting  to  help  itself 
is  something  less  than  hopeful. 

"But  after  9  weeks  of  training  at  Rutgers 
and  another  6  weeks  in  Bogot&,"  Puccetti 
says,  "we  went  out  to  the  Job  feeling  that  we 
could  walk  right  in  and  change  everything. 

"Well,  we  were  wrong.  Changing  attitudes 
like  those  we  found  will  take  a  long,  long 
time." 

It  Is  a  situati<m  that  has  cost  U.S.  business 
and  Industry  miUions  of  doUars  in  executives 
and  their  families  who  cannot  adjust  or  cope 
and  must  be  brought  home.  But  in  2  years, 
the  pioneer  corpsmen  suffered  no  casualties 
from  the  difference  in  culture. 

With  no  precedent  to  foUow,  and  no  book 
of  rules  on  how  to  get  things  done,  the  Co- 
lombia Corps  had  to  make  its  own  way.  The 
first  step  was  to  win  the  local  priests'  sup- 
port. The  second,  to  get  the  women  to  join 
In  the  campaign. 

NEED   EXPLAINED 

Both,  however,  were  easy  compcured  with 
getting  rural  communities  to  see  that  by 
group  effort  they  could  solve  many  of  their 
own  problems. 

"Getting  a  vrell  dug."  Puccetti  says,  "Is  easy 
by  comparison  with  getting  a  community 
to  express  its  need  for  a  weU— or  a  school,  or 
a  bridge,  or  anything  else." 

Once  the  Corps  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  campesinos,  the  project  would  be  ac- 
complished quickly,  easily  and.  most  impor- 
tant, inexpensively.  A  school  that  might 
cost  the  Colombian  Oovemment  25,000  pesos 
to  build  for  an  area,  would,  if  a  community 
wanted  it  and  helped  buUd  it,  cost  less  than 
10.000  pesos.  Bridges  that  might  never  have 
been  built  now  cross  dozens  of  streams  in 
interior  of  a  country  that  farms,  buys  and 
sells  much  as  it  did  in  the  times  of  the 
Spanish  conquest.  In  many  areas,  coopera- 
tives set  up  by  the  Corps  are  bringing  20th- 
century  methods  to  Colombia. 


PERSONAL    COMTACT 

"We  didn't  do  it  by  bringing  the  people  up 
to  our  level,"  Puccetti  aajB,  "or  by  lowering 
ourselves  to  their  level.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  levels.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of 
plain,  personal  contact  that  made  the  differ- 
ence." 

And  if  that  contact  made  a  difference  to 
Coimnblans  it  was  equally  effective  on  the 
young  Peace  Corps  men  and  women  who 
worked  7  days  a  week  for  (119  per  month 
among  people  who  had  hardly  heard  of  the 
United  States. 

Pour  of  the  Colombian  Corps,  like  Puc- 
cetti, have  married  Colombia  girls.  Most  of 
the  pioneer  group  are  going  back  to  college 
for  graduate  studies  or,  like  Pucetti  who  has 
Joined  Care  with  a  post  in  the  Philippines, 
into  foreign  assignments  in  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

"It  changes  you,"  Puccetti  says.  "Before 
the  Peace  Corps  came  along  I  was  going  to 
San  Francisco  State  College  studying  busi- 
ness and  management.  My  friends  were 
going  into  real  estate  or  teaching. 

"But  when  the  Corps  came  along,  well,  I 
could  never  go  back  to  a  life  like  that.  I  see 
things  differently.  I'm  different.  The  world 
is  different." 


ATLANTIC  CITY  AS  SITE  FOR  NEXT 
DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  we  all  Icnow,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  C(»nmittee  has  chosen 
Atlantic  City,  N.J..  as  the  site  for  the 
1964  nomination  convention.  As  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  that  State,  I  am  very 
pleased  at  the  choice,  and  I  ieel  sure 
that  the  delegates  attending  the  con- 
vention will  be  pleased  too.  The  citizens 
of  AUantic  City  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  are  grateful  that  they  have  been 
chosen  to  host  the  convention  and  are 
looking  forward  to  this  great  event. 

The  hospitality  and  friendliness  of  At- 
lantic City  is  known  by  all  who  have 
ever  been  fortunate  enough  to  spend 
time  there  and  by  many  who  have  not 
been  so  fortunate.  The  world  famous  6 
miles  of  boardwalk,  bordered  on  the  one 
side  by  the  wide  beaches  and  on  the 
other  by  the  shops  and  places  of  enter- 
tainment, is  one  of  the  city's  great  at- 
tractions. The  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion will  find  the  convention  hall  an 
ideal  meeting  place  as  have  delegates  to 
other  conventions  for  many,  many  years. 
Recently  remodeled  at  the  cost  of  $3^ 
million,  the  convention  hall  is  deservedly 
world  famous.  The  sumptuous  hotels, 
and  restaurants,  will  be  welcome  to  the 
tired  delegate  after  a  long  day  on  the 
floor  of  the  conventi<m  or  an  afternoon 
of  swimming  in  the  clear  water  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bertram  E.  Whitman, 
city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Atlantic  City. 
He  enclosed  a  resolution  made  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Atlantic  City  thanking  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes;  Thorn  Lord,  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Democratic  Cmnmit- 
tee;  and  others  for  efforts  made  in  hav- 
ing Atlantic  City  chosen  as  the  site  for 
the  1964  Democratic  convention.  As  the 
recipient  of  this  document  attesting  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  city  of  Atlantic  City, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
and  enclosed  resolution  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

OmcE  or  BamtAM  K.  Whitman, 

CRT  Clesx, 
Atlantic  City.  NJ..  July  2, 1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  It  is  vrith  great 
pleasure  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Atlantic  City  on  Jxine  37.  1963.  ofBcially 
thanking  Governor  Hughes,  Hon.  Thorn  Lord, 
and  you  for  securing  the  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention  for  Atlantic  City. 
Cordially  yours, 

Bertram  E.  Whitman. 

City  Clerk. 

Appreciation  and  ORATrrrrDc  Ofvtciallt  Ex- 
pressed FOR  Obtaininc  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention  roR  Atlantic  Citt 

Who^as  the  Democratic  National  Ccrni- 
mittee  has  selected  Atlantic  City,  world  re- 
nowned resort  and  playground,  as  the  site 
for  the  Democratic  National  Convention  to 
be  held  in  August  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  final  choice  of  the  city  of 
Atlantic  City  as  the  site  for  the  State  con- 
vention was  the  result  of  the  Herculean  ef- 
tixt  and  splendid  teamwork  on  the  part  of 
all  levels  of  government  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Democratic  National 
Convention  wlU  ipeove  a  great  boon  to  the 
city  of  Atlantic  City  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Atlantic  City,  ite  of- 
ficial family  and  the  people  thereof  are  look- 
ing forward  with  pride  and  anticipation  to 
acting  as  the  host  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  August  1964;   and 

Whereas  the  Inspired  leadership  in  the 
spirited  drive  for  the  conventlcm  on  the  part 
of  His  Excellency  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes. 
U.S.  Senator  Harrison  Williams,  and  Thorn 
Lord,  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
Committee,  is  deserving  of  public  recog- 
nition and  commendation;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Atlantic  City  desires  to 
publicly  proclaim  its  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion to  His  ExceUency  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
VS.  Senator  Harrison  WilUams,  and  Thorn 
Lord,  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, for  their  zealous  and  selfiess  dedica- 
tion to  the  task  of  biinging  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  to  the  city  of  Atlantic 
City :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  })y  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  City  of  Atlantic  City,  That  the  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  said  board  of  com- 
missioners and  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Atlantic  City  be  and  U  hereby  officially  ex- 
pressed to  His  Excellency  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes.  VS.  SenatOT  Harrison  WiUiams.  and 
Thorn  Lord,  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  for  their  leadership  and 
dedicated  efforts  resultmg  in  bringing  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  to  the  city 
of  AUantic  City  in  August  1964;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  cc^ies  of  this  res<dution 
duly  signed  by  the  said  board  of  commis- 
sioners and  attested  by  the  city  clerk  be  for- 
warded to  His  Excellency  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  V3.  Senator  Harrison  WilUams.  and 
Thorn  Lord,  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

Adopted :  Jime  27, 1963. 

Joseph  Altman, 

Mayor. 
Wm.  F.  Casxt, 
RiCHASo  S.  Jackson. 

ilBBSmTR  B. 


Attest: 


Bertram  E.  Whitman. 

City  Clerk. 
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MKUtATC  RY  FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIA  IS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  impo  rtant  elaiifleatkm  of  the 
issues  respeetin  ( ttae  extension  of  PuUlc 
Law  78  was  obptined  today  in  a  public 
hearing  oonduqted  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor.  Under 
Secretary  of  Lt  bor  John  F.  Henning,  in 
expressing  the  fdJ^ii^^tration's  views  on 
sUted  that  it  would  be 
Mss  a  1  year  extension  of 
the  administration's  rec- 


Public  Law  78. 
unthinkable  to 
the  law  without 


ommcnded  prot  ectlon  of  our  own  citizoi 


farm  workers, 
andlquote: 


oppc  te 


Secretary  Henning  said. 


any  furtber  extension  of 
i^lUiout  amendments  which 
equlred  Job  offers  made  to 
tb    domestic    workers    more 


We  would 
Public  Law  78 
would  bring  the 
Merrtcans    and 
doMly  together. 

Tliis  clear-cdt.  ootrighfi  opposttion  of 
the  Admtntstra  ion  to  the  1  year  exten- 
sion now  pendii  g  on  the  Senate  calendar 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  following 
language  in  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
report  on  8. 170; 

Tbm  Sacratary  <tf  Labor  baa  adTlaed  the 
Coagraw  that  arc  h  of  need  for  supplemental 
labor  atin  axlat.  |md  has  requested  a  l-year 
extanakm  of  Ute 


It  is  Impera  ive  that  the  Senate  be 
apprised  oi  thia  situation,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  ta  11.  S.  1703.  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Agrictilture  Committee 
without  any  hearings  and  is  scheduled 
for  eonsideraiic  n  tomorrow. 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  ad- 
ministration's true  position  on  this 
measure,  and  t  le  relevant  facts,  is  fur- 
ther, highlight  d  by  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Reprc  lentatives  recently  over- 
ruled its  Afrieilture  Committee  which 
had  recommenled  a  3-year  extension 
oS  PubUe  Law  '  8.  The  hearings  on  the 
House  side,  as  li  s  know,  provided  a  favor- 
able forum  fo'  proponents  of  Public 
Law  78.  Conte  itlons  for  another  exten- 
sion of  Public  jaw  78  were  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  H  >uae  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. More  t  Mm  44  witnesses  testified 
b^o>«  the  Hous  t  Agrleolture  Committee. 
A  hearing  reooi  d  at  349  pages  was  com- 
piled. Notwitl  (Standing  an  of  these 
favorable  force  i  for  Public  Law  78.  the 
House  of  Repi  esentatives  rejected  the 
House  Agricutti  re  Committee's  bin  by  a 
vote  of  174  to  58.  In  short,  the  House 
kUled  the  progr  on.    . 

Tet,  this  high  y  controversial  measure, 
which  has  been  hard  fought  both  in  the 
Senate  and  thit  House  during  each  of 
Its  five  extensio  w  in  the  past,  has  man- 
aged to  find  its  way  to  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar under  ch  nimstances  normally  re- 
served for  mat  ers  on  which  all  parties 
are  agreed. 

I  quote  brief  y  fi*om  Secretary  Hen- 
ning's  statemen ;  of  this  morning: 

We  find,  fortbi  r.  tba  Incradlble  situation 
wbara  alien  work  sra  are  offerad  batter  terms 
and  conditions  o  employment  than  are  af- 
forded our  own  agrteultural  workers  com- 
peting for  the  SI  me  >oba.  The  simple  fact 
la  that  under  the  E>resent  system  an  employer 
can  ref rue  to  aa(  r  to  doaaeatlc  workers  the 
.same  terms  and  conditions  that  he  Is  re- 
quliad  to  offer  all  in  vorkera.  If  the  domestic 
worker  refuaea  U  accept  the  Job  at  leas  fa- 
vorable terms,  tb  »  employei*  Is  permitted  to 
bring  in  Mexlcaii  workers  who  are  then  af- 


forded the  very  terms  and  conditions  which 
were  denied  to  our  own  workers. 

This  situation  exists  basically  because  of 
the  limited  authority  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  Public  Law  78.  The 
leglsIatlTe  history  of  that  law  nuikes  It 
abundantly  clear  ttuit  the  Congress  did  not 
Intend  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
require,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  Mexican 
workers,  that  an  of  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions afforded  Mexican  workers  be  offered 
llrst  to  domestic  workers.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  would  oppose  any  further  ex- 
^nslon  of  Public  Law  78  without  amend- 
ments which  would  bring  the  required  Job 
offers  made  to  Mexican  and  to  domestic 
workers  more  closely  together. 

The  Secretary's  fuU  statement  pre- 
sents a  wen-reasoned,  throughly  docu- 
mented thesis  against  the  enactment  of 
the  pending  1-year  extension,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  an  my 
colleagues.  I.  thereton,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD.  as  foUows: 

Statement   or  TTndex    SrcxrrAaT    of   Labob 
•lOBW  F.  RSNwim:  Bktobb  the  StracoMMrr- 

TXX  OM   MiCBATOBT   LABOR.  SXNATB  COMICIT- 

TEX  ON  Laboc  tan  Ptrstic  WsLrAac,  on  Pabm 
Laboe  Recsvitiient  Legislation,  July  30, 
1963 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  thla  further  op- 
portunity to  ai^;>ear  before  you  on  the  need 
for  legislation  to  Improve  coordination  be- 
tween agricultural  employment  needs  and 
available  workers. 

On  June  la.  I  had  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing to  thla  coaoBlttee  the  admlnistratioo's 
views  oo  the  need  for  legtsUtlon  along  the 
lines  of  S.  537 — to  furnish  improved  em- 
ployment service  techniques  for  this  coordi- 
nation. In  my  statement  then.  I  pointed 
out  that  ways  must  be  found  tc  bring  our 
farm  employers'  peak  seasonal  labor  needs 
and  our  great  numbers  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed  agricultural  workers  to- 
gether. 

There  Is  still  a  heavy  rtiiance  in  mis  coun- 
try on  foreign  agricultural  workors  to  meet 
employers'  peak  needs  even  though  unem- 
ployment and  xinderemployment  among  our 
rural  population  has  been  estimated  at  the 
equivalent  of  4  million  workers.  This  indi- 
cates a  serious  maladjustment  In  our  farm 
labor  supply  system.  All  Indicators  point 
inescapably  to  the  ccmdualon  that  this  sit- 
uation will  be  further  aggravated  in  the  years 
ahead.  For  example,  some  26  mllUon  new 
young  workers  will  be  entering  the  labor 
market  In  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  This 
means^  significant  Influx  of  form  youth  Into 
the  Job  market  competing  for  available  farm 
Job  opportunities. 

The  administration  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  heavy  relUwioe  on  foreign  agricultiiral 
workers  to  meet  employers'  peak  needs  and 
the  large  reaervolr  of  unemployed  persons  In 
this  country  axe  -inextricably  interreUted 
problems.  We  do  not  think  our  failure  to 
meet  farm  employer  needs  with  domestic 
workers  can  be  separated  from  our  failure 
to  ecmdltlon  the  use  of  foreign  workers  upon 
adequate  recruitment  of  domestic  workers. 

Improved  methods  of  making  domestic 
workers  available  to  farm  employers  cannot 
be  fully  effective  in  solving  the  problem 
unless  we  can  avoid  subjecting  our  own 
workers  to  unfair  competition  from  foreign 
workers.  Efforts  to  provide  an  efficient  do- 
mestic farm  labor  supply  will  be  thwarted 
imleaa  certain  realistic  stepe  are  taken  to 
protect  available  emptoyment  opportunities 
for  domestic  workers.  This  dictates  the 
necessity  fbr  greater  similarity  between  the 
terma  and  condiUona  of  employment  afford- 


ed  foreign   workers  and   those  offered   do- 
mestic workers. 

In  partietdar,  I  am  speaking  about  needed 
Improvements  in  the  Mexican  labor  program, 
the  source  of  the  largest  foreign  supply 
of  farmworkers.  Originating  as  a  tempo- 
rary program  devised  to  meet  the  special 
demands  of  the  labor  market  during  World 
War  n.  the  program  was  extended  from  time 
to  time  and  mushroomed  to  a  point  where 
445,000  Mexican  workers  were  used  in  agri- 
cultural employment  in  the  United  States 
in  1956. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  President  when  he 
signed  the  last  extension  of  the  program  in 
1961,  studlea  of  its  operation  "clearly  estab- 
lished that  it  adversely  affected  the  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  employment  oppor.- 
tunitles  of  our  own  agricultural  workers." 
The  President  went  on  to  atate,  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  on  the  basts  of  the  studies 
that  have  been  made  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program,  proposed  amendments  to  title  V 
of  the  Agricultiiral  Act  of  1949  designed  to 
provide  needed  safeguards  for  our  workers 
and  to  prescribe  more  specific  standards. 
While  the  enactment  (the  1961  extension) 
Includes  some  of  these  safeguards,  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  significant  ones  have  been 
omitted." 

The  President  also  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  use  the  full  scope  of  bis  authority 
under  the  law  to  tnatltute  policies  which 
would  safegtiard  doaieetic  workers  against 
adverse  effect  resulting  from  the  use  of 
Mexican  workers. 

The  avaUability  of  a  large  supply  of  alien 
workers  has  created  an  anomalous  situation 
in  our  agricultural  labor  market  seriously 
Interfering  with  the  free  Interplay  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  certlfloition  which 
permits  the  admission  of  any  alien  workers 
into  the  United  States  for  temporary  em- 
ployment must  essentially  be  conditioned 
upon  a  shortage  of  available  domestic  labor. 
It  Is  axiomatic  ttiat  in  such  a  normal  labor 
shortage  situation  the  bidding  for  available 
domestic  labor  would  produce  more  com- 
petitive Job  offers.  In  these  circumstances 
we  could  generally  expect  better  terms  and 
conditions  of  emplojrment  than  would  pre- 
vail in  labor  surplus  areas. 

With  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  alien 
workers  at  our  very  borders  we  find,  con- 
versely, that  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  offered  domestic  workers  not 
only  remain  static  but  in  many  cases  are 
leas  favorable  than  those  offered  domestic 
workers  in  areas  where  no  alien  workers  are 
employed.  We  find,  further,  the  Incredible 
situation  where  alien  workers  are  offered 
better  terms  and  eondlticms  of  employment 
than  are  afforded  our  own  agricultural  work- 
ers competing  for  the  same  Jobs.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  under  the  present  system  an 
employer  can  refuse  to  offer  to  domestic 
workers  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that 
he  is  required  to  offer  alien  workers.  If  the 
domestic  worker  refiises  to  accept  the  Job 
at  less  favorable  terms,  the  employer  is  per- 
mitted to  bring  in  Mexican  workers  who  are 
then  afforded  the  very  terms  and  conditions 
which  were  denied  to  our  own  workers. 

This  situation  exists  basically  because  of 
the  limited  authority  vested  in  thecPepart- 
ment  of  Labor  under  Public  Law  78.  The 
legislative  history  of  that  law  makes  It 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
require,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  Mexi- 
can workers,  that  all  of  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  afforded  Mexican  workers  be  of- 
fered first  to  domestic  workers.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  would  oppose  any  fur- 
ther extension  of  Public  Law  78  without 
amendments  which  would  bring  the  required 
Job  offers  made  to  Mexicans  and  to  domestic 
workers  more  closely  together. 

In  1962  the  Department  issued  certifica- 
tions authorizing  the  use  of  approximately 
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195.000  Mexican  workers  in  24  States.  Last 
'year,  33,214  farms  in  these  States,  c<»isiBt- 
Ing  of  2.364  individual  employers,  67  food 
processors,  and  231  associations  comprised 
of  24.4Q2  members,  obtained  M*Tr*^^n 
workers  through  the  Mexican  labor  program. 
At  the  same  time,  through  the  vast  net- 
work of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  local 
offices,  through  the  annual  worker  plan,  and 
through  various  farm  recruitment  programs, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  extended  every 
effort  to  meet  farm  labor  needs  from  our 
domestic  agricultural  labor  force. 

The  use  of  Mexican  workers  dr<H>ped  from 
approximately  291.000  in  1961  to  195.000  In 
1962.  This  was  due  largely  to  mechanization 
and  the  application  of  the  1961  amendments 
to  Public  Law  78.  prohibiting  th«  u&e  of 
Mexican  workers  in  the  operation  of  me- 
chanical equipment  and  in  other  than  sea- 
sonal employment.  Against  this  background 
we  would  normally  expect  some  significant 
Increase  in  the  employment  of  domestic 
workers.  Actually  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
average  seasonal  eix^>loyment  of  all  farm 
workers  during  this  period. 

We  are  now  being  asked,  despite  rapidly 
changing  circumstances  so  far  as  employ- 
ment is  concerned,  to  extend  this  program 
without  change  for  another  year.  The  Im- 
pact of  mechanization,  automation.  Im- 
proved production  techniques  and  methods, 
which  has  affected  farm  emplojrment  so 
sharply.  Is  now  becoming  manifest  through- 
out our  entire  economic  system. 

Unemployment  now  stands,  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis,  at  5.7  percent.  This  appears 
to  be  due  f  imdamentally  to  a  marked  rise  in 
the  labor  force  in  recent  months  without 
adequate  compensating  gains  in  employment. 
In  this  situation,  the  most  vulnerable  work- 
ers are  those  who  must  compete  for  a  dwin- 
dling supply  of  unskUled  Jobs  with  limited 
skills  to  offer.  They  are  the  ones  who  fall 
Into  the  category  of  the  "hard  core"  unem- 
ployed, the  young  untrained  worker,  the 
WOTker  who  has  been  replaced  by  machinery 
or  by  changes  in  the  economic  demand,  and 
fitting  into  all  these  categories — the  farm 
worker.  Of  this  group  the  migratory  farm 
worker  is  in  the  most  disadvantaged  position. 
In  1961,  these  workers  earned  on  an  average 
less  than  $900  from  all  employment. 

We  realise  all  the  unemployed  cannot  be 
used  in  agricultural  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  exerciae  every  caution  to  as- 
sure that  qualified  domestic  workers  are' 
given  preference  for  all  available  Job  oppor- 
tunities. That  this  has  not  been  the  case  Is 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  In  the  State  of 
California  in  1963.  127,000  Mexican  workers 
were  contracted  and  recontracted.  During 
this  same  period  there  were  an  estimated  an- 
nual average  of  895.000  domestic  workers  un- 
employed in  that  State.  In  Arizona.  16JN)6 
Mexicans  were  contracted  while  24,900  do- 
mestic workers  were  unemployed.  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  12,410  Mexicans  were  con- 
tracted; 42,400  domestic  workers  were  unem- 
ployed. Texas  used  36,280  Mexican  workers 
while  174,000  domestic  workers  were  unem- 
ployed. 

Faced  with  these  indications  of  growing 
problems  In  our  labor  markeft,  and  in  view  of 
the  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in  the 
utilization  of  agricultural  labor,  Including 
the  Mexican  worker,  we  think  that  It  is  even 
more  imperative  now  than  in  1961  that 
needed  protections  for  domestic  employment 
opportunities  be  provided  if  the  program  is  to 
be  continued. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  avaUability  of 
domestic  workers  depends  largely  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  offered. 
The  exemption  of  agricultural  employment 
from  most  social  legislation  such  as  mini- 
mum wage,  unemployment  Insurance,  and 
to  a  significant  extent  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance,  makes  such  emplojrment  unat- 
tractive to  our  own  unemployed  domestic 
workers.     Low  wages,  poor  working  condl- 
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tlons.  Inadequate  housing  facilities  in  the 
area  of  employment,  complicate  the  recruit- 
m«it  picture.  With  a  large  reservoir  of  for- 
eign workers  available  there  is  a  propenaity 
to  depend  upon  this  eource  of  labor  sui^ly 
rather  than  to  extend  more  attractive  offers 
to  domestic  unemployed  woriLers.  The  re- 
sult—employment of  Mexican  workers  in 
this  country  at  the  expense  of  unemploy- 
ment of  domestic  workers. 

We  are  thus  confronted  at  this  time  with 
the  simple  question  of  whether  we  should 
continue  to  any  extent  subsidizing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  a 
farmworker  program  which  prolongs  and  ag- 
gravates this  situation.  The  resultant  un- 
employment not  only  saddles  the  local  com- 
munities with  all  the  costa  attendant  upon 
giving  public  aasistance  and  other  aid  to 
unemployed  workers,  but  it  exacts  a  terrible 
price  in  loss  of  human  dignity  and  hiunan 
resources — a  price  that  dictates  the  need  for 
everyone  to  extend  every  effort  to  avoid  these 
consequences. 

The  amendment  recommended  by  the 
administration  and  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  on  March  26  is  designed 
to  narrow  the  existing  differential.  Its  ob- 
jective is  to  make  the  Job  offers  more  attrac- 
tive without  imposing  any  undue  burden 
on  agricultural  employers.  It  wovOd  require 
employers  seeking  to  obtain  Mexican  wcwkers 
to  (^er  to  domestic  workers  workmen's  com- 
pensation or  occupational  Insurance  cover- 
age, housing  and  transportation  expenses 
equivalent  to  that  furnished  to  Mexican 
workers.  None  of  these  provisions  would  re- 
quire employers  to  incur  any  greater  expense 
in  obtaining  domestic  workers  than  they  are 
now  assuming  in  obtaining  and  utilising 
Mexican  workers.  Ttxt  costa  of  employing 
domestic  workers  under  this  proposal  would 
be  substantially  less  than  the  costa  of  em- 
pIo3rlng  Mexican  workers. 

Employers  are  already  reqtiired  to  obtain 
either  workmen's  compensation  or  occupa- 
tional Insurance  coverage  for  Mexican  work- 
ers. In  some  States  coverage  for  all  agri- 
cultural workers  Is  already  mandatory.  For 
example,  in  the  State  of  California  where 
more  than  half  of  aU  Mexican  braceros  are 
used,  workmen's  compensation  is  already 
compulsory  under  State  law.  In  other  States 
whose  workmen's  compensation  laws  contain 
elective  provisions,  many  agrlcultiiral  em- 
ployers cover  both  their  Mexican  and 
domestic  workers. 

The  housing  required  to  be  fvimlshed 
under  the  standard  work  contract  to 
Mexicans  is  of  the  barracks  type,  but  must 
meet  certain  safety  and  sanitation  requlre- 
mento.  The  administnttlon  proposal  would 
not  require  any  different  housing  for 
domestic  workers.  Where  It  Is  impracticable 
to  house  them  in  barracks-type  housing, 
equivalent  allowances  could  be  offered. 

Many  agrlcult\iral  employers  who  pay 
transportation  for  their  Mexican  workers 
oppose  any  requirement  for  providing  trans- 
p(»tatlon  to  domestic  agricultural  workers. 
The  argument  generally  advanced  Is  that  too 
frequently  domestic  workers  whose  trans- 
portation Is  paid  either  do  not  perform  any 
work  upon  arrival  or  leave  their  Jobs  before 
completion  of  ttae  harvest.  We  believe,  on 
the  basis  of  experience  of  farmers  In  the 
high-wage  areas,  such  as  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  that  this  type  of  turn- 
over can  be  minimized  by  establishing  better 
employer-employee  relationships.  The  fact  is 
that  many  workers  return  year  by  year  to 
work  for  the  same  farmers  where  sound 
working  relationsiilpe  have  been  established. 
Even  In  the  Mexican  labor  program,  when 
the  condltl<m  of  the  crop  has  been  poor, 
where  wages  are  low.  and  where  an  indif- 
forence  to  the  importance  of  good  working 
relationships  haa  been  manifest.  Mexican 
workers  have  left  their  Jobs  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  harvest  and  returned  to 
Mexico.  The  proposal  for  ^Asrinent  of  trans- 
portation is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 


tors in  attracting  the  worker  to  the  Job  and 
getting  him  there. 

The  administration  considers  these  im- 
provements to  be  vital  if  we  are  to  continue 
the  large-eoale  use  of  foreign  agricultural 
workers  even  for  another  year.  We  are  not 
meeting  our  responsibilities  to  our  own 
workers  untU  we  condition  the  use  of  this 
large  foreign  worker  force  upon  realistic  Job 
offers  to  domestic  workers.  In  our  Judgment, 
the  present  limitations  In  the  law  do  not  pro- 
vide for  a  realistic  test  of  whether  our  un- 
employed workers  will  accept  available  farm 
Jobs. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  once  again  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  hiunan  aspecto  of  the 
problem.  In  terms  of  human  val\Ms.  in 
terms  of  human  necessity,  in  terms  of  the 
overaU  welfare  of  the  Nation,  we  must  place 
the  emphasis  of  our  efforts  upon  preserv- 
ing and  enhancing  the  rights  of  our  own 
workers  to  Job  oppcxtunitles  In  this 
coiintry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  B£r.  President,  last 
month  the  World  Food  Congress  con- 
cluded its  historic  2-week  session  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Over  1,300  delegates 
from  104  countries  participated  in  the 
C<mgress,  called  by  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  United  States  in  the  role 
of  host  Nation.  The  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress was  to  focus  woiidwlde  attention 
on  the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion that  affect  over  half  the  world's 
population,  to  evaluate  the  efforts  made 
during  the  past  20  years  to  combat  world 
hunger,  and  to  propose  qiecifle  recom- 
mendations for  policy,  programs,  and  or- 
ganizaticm  of  the  global  attack  on  hunger 
embodied  In  the  international  freedom 
from  hunger  campaign  launched  by  the 
FAO  in  1960  and  endorsed  by  Uie  104 
member  nations  of  that  organization. 

I  think  it  fitting  that  a  brief  report  of 
this  important  intematlcmal  event  should 
be  placed  Into  the  (rfBdal  recotti  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  together  with  certain  major 
documents  that  were  issued  by  the  Con- 
gress at  the  conclusion  of  its  sessions. 
BCy  purpose  here  is  to  afford  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
deliberations  and  recommendations  of 
the  World  Food  Congress  as  they  relate 
to  this  country's  international  relations 
policy  and  programs  in  the  years  ahead. 

President  Kennedy,  In  his  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  World  Food  Congress,  made 
three  major  contributions.  First,  he  set 
the  climate  and  temper  of  the  Congress 
when  he  said: 

We  have  the  ability,  as  members  of  the 
hvunan  race.  We  have  the  means,  we  have 
the  capacity  to  eliminate  hunger  ftom  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  our  lifetime.  We  need 
only  the  will. 

Second,  he  laid  down  five  basic  guide- 
lines for  the  World  Food  Congress  to  fol- 
low in  the  course  of  its  ddibermtions 
which  became  a  blueprint  for  acCkm 
throughout  the  entire  2  weeks  of  the 
meeting  and  will  affect  basic  pdtey  of  the 
international  freedom  from  hunger  cam- 
paign of  the  FAO  In  the  future.  And. 
third,  he  pledged  the  fuU  support  of  the 
United  States  for  the  campaign  ttarouch 
fell  of  the  facilities  of  our  Oovemmait. 
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schoolchildren.  We  are  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity that  nature  has  made  possible  for 
us  to  share  our  agricultural  abundance  to 
those  who  need  it,  but  the  distribution  of 
the  food  to  the  needy  is  only  part  of  the 
Job.  It  can  take  care  of  the  emergency  needs 
from  fioods  and  famlnee.  It  can  be  used  to 
feed  refugees  and  needy  children.  It  is  a 
useful  supplement  to  perennially  short  dlete 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  a 
permanent  solution. 

All  of  our  stored  abundance,  even  if  dis- 
tributed evenly  throughout  the  globe  to  all 
of  the  undernourished,  would  provide  a  bal- 
anced diet  for  less  than  a  month,  and  many 
nations  lack  the  storage  and  the  transpor- 
taticm  and  the  distribution  facilities.  Many 
people  are  inhibited  by  traditional  eating 
habite  fr<Hn  vising  food  that  provides  rich 
nourishment.  And  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, modem,  efficient  agricultural  training 
and  education  Is  too  often  unavailable  to  the 
very  nations  that  are  most  dependent  upon 
it. 

Tlie  real  goal,  therefore,  must  be  to  pro- 
duce more  food  in  the  nations  that  need  it. 
Know-how  is  not  the  problem.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  YiXtXorj  of  the  world  we  do  know 
how  to  produce  enough  food  now  to  feed 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world, 
enough  to  elinoinate  all  hunger  completely. 
Farm  production  has  undergone  a  scientific 
revolution  which  is  dwarfing  the  industrial 
revolution  of  150  years  ago,  but  this  means 
that  agricultitfal  departmento  and  ministries 
and  governmente  and  citizens  must  make  a 
greater  and  more  systematic  effort  to  share 
this  knowledge.  Tor  the  first  time  to  know 
how  to  conquer  the  problem  and  not  con- 
quer it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  this  genera- 
tion. We  need  to  help  transmit  all  that  we 
know  of  farm  technology  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  to  overcome  the  barriers  of  ignorance 
and  suspicion.  The  key  to  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  wcvld  hunger  is  the  transfer  of  tech- 
ncdogy  which  we  now  have  to  food  deficit 
nations,  and  that  task,  second  to  none  in 
importance.  Is  the  reason  for  this  Congress. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  this  task  Is  too 
great  for  any  Congress.  Most  of  man  has 
been  tuidemourished  since  the  beginning  of 
man.  Even  today,  as  the  death  rate  dropa, 
it  merely  means  that  people  live  longer  in 
htuger  and  misery,  but  a  balanced,  adequate 
diet  is  now  pKissible  today  for  the  entire 
human  race  and  we  are  gathered  to  devise 
the  machinery  to  mobilize  the  telente.  the 
bill,  the  interest,  and  the  requirements  to 
finish  this  Job. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  problem  in 
ite  great  dimensions  neither  begins  nor  ends 
on  the  farm.  It  involves  the  whole  economic 
and  social  structiire  of  a  nation.  It  involves 
the  building  of  new  institutions,  of  training 
young  people.  Above  all,  it  Involves  and  re- 
quires the  priority  attention  of  us  all  in 
this  decade. 

In  the  comrse  of  your  deliberations  over 
the  next  2  weeks,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  agree  on  at  least  five  basic  guidelines 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind : 

First:  The  persistence  of  hunger  during 
this  decade  is  unacceptable  either  morally 
or  socially.  The  late  Pope  John,  in  his  re- 
cent encyclical,  spoke  of  the  conviction  that 
all  men  are  eqiial  by  reason  of  their  natural 
dignity.  That  same  dignity  in  the  aoth  cen- 
tvaj  certainly  requires  the  elimination  of 
large-scale  hunger  and  starvation. 

Second:  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
food-deficit  nations,  with  assistance  from 
other  countries,  can  solve  their  problem. 
The  freedom  from  hunger  campaign  Is  based 
on  this  solid  premise. 

Third:  International  cooperation,  interna- 
tional organization,  and  international  action 
are  Indispensable.  A  contracting  world 
grows  more  Interdependent.  This  interde- 
pendence requires  multinational  solutions  to 
ite  problems.  This  is  not  a  problem  for  a 
single  nation.  It  is  a  problem  for  the  en- 
tire human  race  l>ecau8e  we  cannot  possibly 


be  satisfied  with  some  nations  producing  too 
much,  as  the  President  of  India  said,  while 
others  produce  little,  even  though  they  are 
both  members  of  the  great  htmaan  race. 

Fourth:  No  single  technique  of  politics, 
finance,  or  education  can,  by  itself,  eliminate 
hunger.  It  will  require  the  coordinated  ef. 
forte  of  us  all.  all  of  us,  to  level  the  wall 
that  separates  the  hungry  from  the  well  fed. 

Fifth,  and  finally:  World  opinion  must  be 
concentrated  upon  the  International  effort 
to  eliminate  hunger  as  a  primary  task  of 
this  generation.  Over  1,900  years  ago  the 
Roman  philosopher  Seneca  said,  "A  hungry 
people  listens  not  to  reason  nor  cares  for 
Justice  nor  is  bent  by  prayers."  Human 
nature  has  not  changed  In  1.900  years,  and 
world  peace  and  progress  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  a  world  half  fed  and  half  hungry. 

There  are  many  struggles,  many  battles.' 
that  the  human  race  now  faces.  There 'is 
no  battle  on  earth  or  in  space  which  is  more 
important  than  the  battle  which  you  have 
undertaken,  nor  is  there  any  struggle,  large 
as  this  may  be.  that  offers  such  an  im- 
mediate promise  of  success.  No  Congress 
that  Washington  has  seen  in  recent  years  is, 

1  believe,  more  important  than  this. 

I  know  that  this  conference  will  not  con- 
sist merely  of  oration,  but  will  represent  in 

2  weeks  a  solid  determination  to  develop  the 
means  in  this  decade  to  make  a  dent  in  this 
problem  which  will  give  us  promise  in  our 
lifetime  of  making  sure  that  all  people  in 
the  world  have  an  opportunity  to  eat. 

Another  problem  will  come  in  the  next 
generation,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  how 
to  deal  on  a  worldwide  basis,  as  well  as  in 
this,  with  the  problem  of  surpluses,  but  the 
first  problem  is  to  produce  enough  for  all  In 
a  way  that  makes  all  available  to  people 
aroimd  the  globe.  TO  that  task  I  can  assure 
you  the  United  States  of  America  is  com- 
mitted. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Government  participation  in  the 
World  Pood  Congress  was  under  the  able 
leadership  of  our  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Orville  L.  Freeman,  who  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  President  extended  the 
invitation  to  the  FAO  to  hold  its  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States.  President 
Kennedy  appointed  Mr.  Freeman  Chair- 
man of  his  Interagency  Government 
Committee  for  the  Congress  and  Mr. 
Freeman  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
World  Food  Congress  at  its  opening 
session. 

Throughout  the  2  weeks  of  meetings 
Mr.  Freeman  guided  the  Congress  in  its 
deliberations  and  worked  continually 
with  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  FAO 
and  committee  chairman  of  the  four 
main  commissions  of  the  Congress  lead- 
ing to  the  Important  conclusions  and 
recommendations  that  came  out  of  the 
conference. 

No  man  played  a  more  important  role 
in  the  Congress  than  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  no  man  gave  more  of  his 
time  and  energy  in  making  the  Congress 
a  success  and  no  man  made  a  greater' 
contribution  to  the  overall  work  and  ac- 
complishments of  this  historic  meeting. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  and  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  who  look  upon  the  , 
International  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Campaign  and  the  World  Food  Con- 
gress as  a  leap  forward  in  Uie  fight 
against  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
world  have  a  stanch  supporter  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States.  His  leadership,  his  insight  into 
the  basic  causes  of  himger  in  the  world 
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and  his  untiring  efforts  in  this  great 
cause  have  been  demonstrated  during 
the  course  of  events  which  took  place 
during  the  sessiona  of  the  World  Food 
Congress.  His  efforts  and  support  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  that  Con- 
gress will  contribute  greatly  to  its  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 

It  ts  recognized  that  the  success  of  the 
International  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Campaign  in  eliminating  hunger  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  cannot  depend 
solely  upon  governments  but  must  have 
the  support  of  peoples  and  nongovern- 
ment organizations  in  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  The  World  Food 
Congress  was  not  a  meeting  of  govern- 
ments but  a  people-to-people  meeting 
under  the  sponsorehip  of  the  104-mem- 
ber  governments  of  the  food  and  agri- 
culture organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Support  for  the  FFH  Campaign 
and  the  World  Food  Congress  came  in 
great  measure  from  citizen  organizations 
and  nongovernment  institutions  in  the 
104  participating  nations  who  must  as- 
sume responsibilities,  along  with  their 
respective  governments,  for  carrying  out 
the  objectives  and  programs  of  the 
campaign  in  their  own  countries  if  the 
goal  of  eliminating  hunger  is  to  be 
achieved. 

When  the  World  Pood  Congress 
opened  some  60  coimtrles  had  organized 
National  Freedom  from  Hunger  Com- 
mittees within  their  own  countries.  In 
the  United  States/  at  the  request  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  American  Free- 
dom from  Hunger  Foundation  was  es- 
tablished in  January  of  1961  to  take 
citizen  leadership  in  the  n.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  campaign.  President  Ken- 
nedy designated  the  foundation  as  the 
National  Citizens  Host  Committee  for  the- 
World  Food  Congress  in  January  of 
1962.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
way  in  which  the  foundation  has  dis- 
charged its  responsibilities  for  organiz- 
ing the  nongovernment  activities  of  the 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  in  the 
United  States  and  this  country's  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  Food  Congress. 

under  the  leadership  of  James  O.  Pat- 
ton,  foundation  president  and  president 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
foundation  organized  the  national  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States  with  the  as- 
sistance of  over  100  national  organiza- 
tions representing  farm  organizations, 
labor  unions,  church  groups,  business  or- 
ganizations, and  a  wide  range  of  civic, 
frateinal,  and  oversea  relief  groups. 
This  task  was  accomplished  in  a  few 
short  months  and  led  to  a  most  success- 
ful observance  of  a  National  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Week  in  March  of  this 
year  and  to  the  building  of  a  proper 
climate  and  public  awareness  of  the 
World  Pood  Congress  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

As  the  National  Citizens  Host  Com- 
mittee for  the  Congress,  the  foundation 
was  responsible  for  all  of  the  nongovern- 
ment activities  of  the  Congress,  includ- 
ing information  facilities,  entertainment 
of  delegates,  hospitality,  delegate  tours 
and  a  himdred  other  arrangements  and 
facilities  that  are  needed  to  hold  a  suc- 
cessful international  meeting  of  this 
scope.   In  addition,  the  foundation  raised 


the  funds  to  finance  over  60  delegates 
fnun  over  40  coimtrles  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  so  that  they  could  at- 
tend the  Congress.  This  added  great 
depth  to  the  meetings  and  assisted  ma- 
terially in  the  people-to-people  aspect  of 
the  Congress.  Much  of  the  success  of 
this  important  international  conference 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation  and 
the  60  trustees  who  form  its  organization 
body. 

The  Government  and  the  American 
people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
fine  work  of  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation  and  the  many  or- 
ganizations and  private  citizens  whose 
support  for  the  foimdation  made  its 
contributions  to  this  great  cause  possible. 
The  delegates  to  the  Congress  were  loud 
in  their  praise  of  these  efforts  in  tiieir  be- 
half, and  I  believe  that  many  returned  to 
their  own  countries  with  a  warm  feeling 
toward  the  United  States  and  its  people, 
due  to  the  fine  efforts  of  the  foundation 
during  the  World  Food  Congress. 

So  important  is  the  non-Government 
activity  in  the  international  freedom 
from  hunger  campaign,  representing 
total  involvement  of  citizens  and  citizen 
organizations,  that  the  Congress  passed 
a  resolution  stating  that  all  National 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Committees  now 
in  existence  should  be  retained  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  that  national  commit- 
tees be  established  in  all  participating 
countries  where  they  did  not  already 
exist.  I  feel  sure  that  the  American 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Foimdation  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  UJS.  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Freedom 
from  Hunger  campaign,  representing  the 
deep  interest  in  the  program  by  the 
American  people.  I  feel  sure  too  that  the 
foundation  will  have  the  support  of  all 
citizens  and  citizen  organizations  in  its 
efforts  for  this  great  cause. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  World  Food 
Congress  the  Director  General  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
Honorable  B.  R.  Sen.  delivered  an  ad- 
dress summing  up  the  deliberations,  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  a  remarkable  document 
and  is  the  nearest  thing  I  have  read  that 
gives  a  summing  up  of  the  work  of  so 
many  people  on  so  complex  and  difficult 
an  undertaking  in  so  llttie  time.  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Sen  and  his  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  problems  involved  in 
the  tremendous  task  we  face  in  the  years 
ahead  to  banish  hunger  from  the  earth. 
In  it  lies  not  only  a  hope  for  the  future 
but  a  blueprint  for  action  for  achieving 
the  goal  the  world  t^  set  itself  to  win — 
in  our  time.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Dr. 
B.  R.  Sen's  closing  address  to  the  World 
Food  Congress  on  June  18, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

Adduss  bt  Da.  B.  R.  Ssn,  Dxaacroa  GaNXSAL 

or    FAO,    AT    THB    COMCLUOIMO    SBBSION    OT 

THS  Woau>  Fooo  CoMoaiss 

The  World  Food  Congress  will  conclude  ite 
session  today.  The  question  is  naturally 
being  asked,  What  has  this  congrsn  achieved 
in  terms  of  winning  freedocn  from  hunger? 
Let  me  preface  my  remarks,  llr.  Chairman,  by 


saying  that  this  ccmgress  has  come  at  a 
crucial  point  of  time.  To  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  the  6.000  million  peopte  who  will 
inherit  this  planet  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  world  productivity  of  food  and 
other  basic  needs  will  have  to  be  trebled  or 
quadrupled,  and  this  will  need  an  effort  in- 
volving nearly  three-fourths  of  the  hiunan 
population — a  great  majority  of  them  in  the 
very  early  stage  of  economic  development. 
The  time  left  to  us  is  barely  36  years  from 
now.  Can  this  gigantic  task  be  accomplished 
within  this  period?  This  has  been  the  main 
theme  of  the  congress. 

The  congress  addressed  itself  to  two  major 
aspecte  of  the  problem;  first,  the  problem 
of  matching  the  rapidly  increasing  needs  oi. 
a  fast  growing  world  population  with  the 
development  of  national  and  human  re- 
sources in  order  to  jHwide  a  life  oi.  plenty 
and  dignity  for  all;  and  second,  the  prob- 
lem of  matehing  the  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations with  a  concurrent  revolution  in 
organioed  will.  The  tonper  of  the  oongxess 
was  set  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  inau- 
gural address  when  he  said:  "So  long  as 
freedom  from  hunger  is  only  half  achieved — 
so  long  as  two-thirds  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  food  deficits — ^no  citiaen,  no  na- 
tion can  aff<nd  to  feel  satisfied  or  secure. 
We  have  the  abiUty.  we  have  the  means,  and 
we  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate  hunger 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  need  only  the 
will." 

THE  BASIC  issues 

In  order  to  secure  a  wider  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  these  problems  I  feel  it 
necessary,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  to 
refer  to  the  main  elementa  of  the  dtuatlon 
in  more  precise  terms.  More  than  half  of  the 
world's  population  is  undernourished  or 
malnourished.  Hunger  and  poverty  form  a 
vicious  circle  of  economic  stagnation.  For 
hunger  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  low 
productivity.  It  is  associated  with  other 
elemente  of  underdevelopment:  widespread 
ignorance  and  illiteracy;  substandard  health, 
and  static  institutions. 

The  acceleration  of  population  growth  adds 
a  new  dimension  to  the  problem.  The 
world's  peculation  in  1960  was  about  S.000 
million;  by  the  year  3000  it  is  Ukely  to  be 
doubled.  For  whatever  is  done  to  bring 
population  growth  under  control  it  wiU  be 
some  decades  before  it  can  have  any  signifi- 
cant global  effecte. 

The  world  supply  of  food  person  is  appar- 
ently above  the  prewar  level,  but  nearly  all 
the  gains  have  been  made  in  the  high-income 
industrialized  countries  irtiere  food  supplies 
often  exceed  requirements.  In  the  leas-de- 
veloped regi(»s  where  p<yMlatton  grows  most 
rapidly,  per  caput  production  Is  no  greater 
than  liefore  the  war.  Any  improvement  in 
nutrition  resulte  from  curtailed  exporte  or 
Increased  Importe  of  food. 

The  heart  of  the  world  food  problem  lies 
in  the  Far  East,  where  half  the  world's 
population  lives  on  only  one-quarter  of  the 
wcM-ld's  food  supply.  Food  production  in  that 
region  has  barely  made  up  the  groiind  lost 
during  the  war.  Hunger  and  malnutrition 
is  a  grim  reality  in  many  parte  of  Africa, 
the  Near  East,  and  Latin  America. 

The  differences  in  nutrition  levels  reflect 
differences  in  levels  of  income.  In  under- 
develc^ed  countries,  average  annual  incomes 
are  a  Uttle  over  tlOO  per  head;  in  developed 
countries  they  are  about  10  times  that  figure. 
The  gap  between  the  two  groups  of  countries 
is  continually  widening. 

Low  Incomes  and  inadequate  dieis  have 
insidious  and  cumulative  effects.  Underfeed- 
ing leads  to  high  infant  mortality,  to  re- 
tarded growth  in  chUdrea.  poor  warklag  efll- 
deney  in  adults,  and  geniaral  apathy.  In 
developing  countries  the  length  o(  human 
life  averages  about  S5  years;  in  eeononileaUy 
developed  oountrlaa  about  60  to  70  yean. 

Tb  avoid  the  wont  evils  of  unrtai  fwirttng. 
an  average  diet  of  2.400  calorisa  per 
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Professor  Bovet  referred: 


the  systematic  cultivation  of  marine  algae: 
the  use  of  fresh  water  algae,  particularly 
chlorella,  and  of  plankton,  the  synthesis  of 
the  elements  eesentlal  to  hxmian  nutrition 
through  chemical  and  fermentation  processes, 
the  production  of  carbohydrates  and  fats,  of 
certain  of  the  essential  amino  acids  now  ac- 
quiring industrial  importance.  Also  Pro- 
fessor Langler  spoke  of  the  tmllmited  poesl- 
blllties  offered  by  the  photosynthesis  of  raw 
materials  that  occur  abundantly  in  natvire — 
solar  energy,  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The 
awesome  responsibility  that  Professor  Langler 
held  out  for  the  Director  General  of  FAO 
for  ordering  the  winds,  rains,  storms  of  this 
planet,  reclining  in  his  office  chair,  even 
exceeded  the  powers  Shakespeare  had  dreamt 
up  for  his  Prospero  in  "The  Tempest." 

THX  sraATxoT  or  dkvxlopmknt 

The  major  objectives  of  development  are 
to  raise  productivity  and  income  as  a  means 
of  securing  better  levels  of  living  and  nu- 
tntionu.to  expand  education  and  employ- 
ment as  a  step  toward  social  equality  based 
on  mutual  respect:  to  use  renewable  resources 
In  ways  that  safeguard  the  welfare  of  future 
generations:  to  achieve  economic  no  less  than 
political  Independence.  In  this  broader 
sense,  therefore,  development  involves  the 
whole  economic  and  social  structure  In  each 
nation.  There  can,  however,  be  no  standard 
plans  for  development  since  In  each  case  It 
must  be  dictated  by  social  and  economic 
factors  obtaining  In  the  coxmtry. 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  gen- 
eral resistance  to  the  Idea  of  planning,  and 
the  conf  iislon  between  planning  and  coercion 
persisted  in  the  minds  of  many.  Now  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  to  achieve  the  full- 
est use  of  resources,  development  planning; 
that  is,  a  conscious  and  Integrated  orienta- 
tion of  effort.  Is  essential.  The  techniques 
of  planning,  however,  need  to  be  given  more 
attention,  and  the  essential  condition  that 
success  depends  on  persuasion  and  the  en- 
listment of  enthusiasm  rather  than  on  simple 
dictates  from  above  need  to  be  better  real- 
ized. 

This  Congress  has  fully  endorsed  what 
FAO  has  persistently  advocated  as  the  only 
sound  policy  of  development  for  the  predom- 
inantly agricultural  countries:  namely,  agri- 
cultural development  must  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  economic  growth.  Altho\igh  the 
recognition  of  this  btulc  premise  is  gradually 
spreading,  there  is  still  need  for  an  Increased 
awareness  of  Its  significance  amongst  the 
planners  and  policymakers  of  the  develop- 
ing countries.  When  it  Is  fully  understood 
that  a  major  factor  limiting  economic  de- 
velopment Is  a  low  level  of  agrlcultiiral  pro- 
ductivity, programs  can  be  planned  to  in- 
crease that  productivity  at  a  proportionate 
rate.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  any 
conflict  between  agriculture  and  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  In  fact.  In  many  coun- 
tries, where  the  man/land  ratio  is  high,  in- 
dustrialization Ls  a  plain  necessity  for  a 
long-range  solution  of  their  economic  prob- 
lems. Development  is  an  organic  process, 
and  is  a  complex  of  Interrelated  growth. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  stressed  that  no 
drive  for  industrialization  has  much  chance 
to  be  successful  If  not  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  a  rather  decisive  rise  in  produc- 
tivity In  agriculture.  The  principal  tasks 
of  agriculture  at  this  stage  are:  to  produce 
the  additional  food  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  growing  population  and  the  Increased  de- 
mand arising  from  higher  Income,  and  to 
correct  serious  dietary  deficiencies:  to  pro- 
duce fibers  and  other  raw  materials  for  the 
expanding  domestic  industry;  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  to  provide  the  main 
flow  of  savings  for  the  development  of  other 
sectors  of  the  economy;  to  provide  the  grow- 
ing requirement  of  foreign  exchange  for  de- 
velopment by  export  earnings  and  Import 
savings:  by  raising  productivity,  to  make 
possible  the  release  of  manpower  from  rural 
to  other  oocupatlons;  and  to  provide  an  ex- 


panding  market   for   the   products   of   the 
emerging  industrial  sector. 

Investment  of  personnel  and  capital  in 
efforts  to  obtain  a  fuller  utilization  of  the 
work  force  in  agriculture  and  in  measures 
to  increase  agricultxiral  productivity  must, 
therefore,  be  given  high  priority  in  national 
development  plans.  It  is  also  Important 
that  plans  for  improved  levels  of  nutrition 
are  Included  in  national  development  plans, 
not  only  with  the  object  of  correcting  nu- 
tritional deficiencies  but  through  such  action 
to  Improve  the  general  economy  by  increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  manpower. 

MKASOSXS   rOS   BAIBIMO   AGaiCVI.TU«AI. 

paoDUCTiviT  r 

If  agrlcultvire  is  to  have  primacy  in  the 
development  process,  how  is  this  problem 
best  approached?  It  is  true  that  there  are 
large  areas  capable  of  development  which 
still  remain  tmused.  If  these  lands  still  re- 
main uncultivated,  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
pressure  of  population,  there  must  be  some 
good  reasons  for  that.  In  all  these  cases, 
there  Is  often  the  need,  over  a  long  period, 
for  heavy  Investment  which  is  not  forth- 
coming. There  are  also  the  social  difficulties 
which  arise  from  internal  labor  migrations 
and  the  political  difficulties  from  migrations 
to  other  countries.  While  these  problems 
must  continue  to  receive  the  attention  both 
of  the  national  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  the  Immediate  possi- 
bilities appear  to  be  more  in  the  Increase  of 
crop  yields  and  livestock  productivity  by 
processes  already  tried  with  success  in  some 
of  the  developed  countries  than  In  extend- 
ing acreage  on  any  considerable  scale.  We 
should,  however,  not  discount  the  possibility 
of  dramatic  breakthroughs  which  may  come 
with  the  advance  of  science  and  technology 
such  as  in  desallnizatlon  of  seawater  for 
Irrigation. 

In  all  countries  which  show  the  most 
spectacular  advance  In  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, the  use  of  fertilizers  has  been  a  cru- 
cial factor.  The  vise  of  fertilizers,  however, 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  supply  of  a 
whole  complex  of  other  requisites  suited  to 
the  local  ecological  conditions — better  seeds, 
pesticides  to  control  diseases  and  insect  in- 
festation, regulated  Irrigation  and  drainage, 
better  tools  and  Implements,  and  so  on.  The 
efforts  now  being  made  by  FAO  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  the  fertilizer  Industry  in  ex- 
tending the  use  of  fertilizers  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  helping  them  to  install 
their  own  plants,  need  the  full  backing  of 
the  ald-glvlng  governments.  The  same  con- 
siderations apply  to  the  food  processing  in- 
dustries and  other  industries  which  have  an 
Important  contribution  to  make  toward  in- 
creased productivity. 

Simultaneoiisly,  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  make  animal  husbandry  more  pro- 
ductive through  Improved  breeding,  larger 
and  more  balanced  supplies  of  foodstuffs, 
and  measxires  of  disease  control.  Also  the 
fullest  use  must  be  made  of  land  and  water 
resources  through  soil  conservation  meas- 
ures, large  or  small  scale  irrigation  schemes. 
Improved  methods  of  farm  management,  in- 
cluding double  cropping,  distribution  and 
rotation  of  crops,  and  allocation  of  pasture 
and  forest  to  the  areas  to  which  they  are 
best  adapted.  Timber  trend  studies  show 
that  the  years  ahead  will  be  an  opportune 
time  for  developing  countries  well  endowed 
with  forest  resources  or  enjoying  favorable 
conditions  for  the  production  of  timber  to 
develop  these  resoxirces.  Planning  the 
fuller  utilization  of  forest  resources  Is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  Importance  for  these 
countries. 

inshtutional  and  okcanizational 
ncpaovKMXNT 

Existing  scientific  knowledg^e  capable  of 
transforming  subsistence  agriculture  cannot 
in  most  cases  be  transferred  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  without  adapting  it  to  their 
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particular  needs  and  ecological  environments. 
The  institutional  impediments  to  the  trans- 
fer of  such  knowledge  and  techniques  to  the 
developing  nations  are  Indeed  formidable.  It 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  basis  of  gen- 
eral and  specialized  education  which  is  too 
often  lacking  In  these  countrlee.  A  system 
of  education  which  is  not  geared  to  the  needs 
of  Improved  farming  often  leads  to  the 
escape  of  educated  rural  youth  to  the  ques- 
tionable amenities  of  cities,  and  thereby 
accentuating  the  problems  of  urban  unem- 
ployment. Rural  education  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  clearly  stands  In  need  of  a 
new  orientation.  The  objective  should  be 
"education  for  economic  development"  and 
not  for  its  own  sake,  as  Sir  Oeorge  Allen 
emphasized.  No  rapid  progress  in  this  field 
can  be  achieved  unless  the  present  system 
of  Instruction  and  examination  is  replaced 
by  a  more  pragmatic  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  the  rural  community.  Agrarian  research 
and  extension  services  must  be  linked  to  the 
needs  of  the  farming  communities  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  cumulative  chain  reaction 
of  jH-ogrees.  Perhaps  the  most  Important 
'  single  contributing  factor  in  the  advance  of 
American  agricultxtfe  was  the  land  grants 
college  system  set  up  100  years  ago. 

In  your  address,  Mr.  Chairman,  you,  gave 
the  first  priority  to  general  education  for 
all  of  the  people,  without  which  farmers  face 
almost  insiumountable  handicaps  in  achiev- 
ing greater  efficiency  and  higher  levels  of 
living.  This  view  is  fully  supported  by  the 
experience,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
also  in  most  of  the  other  developed  coun- 
tries. However,  conditions  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  vary  and  suitable  adjustments 
win,  therefore,  be  necessary.  The  value  of 
sending  students  to  advanced  covmtrles  for 
the  study  of  agricultural  sciences  and 
methods  should  be  reexamined  because  all 
too  often  it  creates  misfits  rather  than 
leaders  in  their  native  communities.  There 
was  general  concensus  that  it  would  be  more 
worthwhile  to  use  the  funds .  to  build  up 
educational  and  training  centers  in  the  un- 
derdevelc^ied  countries  themselves.  Training 
abroad  should  be  restricted  mainly  to  grad- 
uate students  and  already  trained  people 
who  wish  to  learn  a  particular  technique. 

Apart  f rcnn  education  and  training. .  effi'^ 
clent  and  honest  administrative  services' 
geared  to  the  task  <A  economic  reconstruc- 
tion need  to  be  set  up,  without  which  neither 
planning  nor  its  implementation  can  be  ef- 
fective. Services  to  agriculture  must  be 
strengthened:  community  development  tmd 
extension  services  must  be  placed  on  a 
proper  footing.  Improvement  of  infra- 
structtire,  transportation,  marketing,  and 
credit  facilities  are  also  essential  if  agricul- 
tural advance  is  to  maximize  its  contribu- 
tion to  higher  levels  of  living. 

The  most  serious  impediment  in  many 
countries,  however.  Is  the  lack  of  will  and 
ability  of  those  in  power  to  adjust  their 
S3^tems  of  land  ownership  and  tenancy  to 
the  needs  of  raising  agricultural  productiv- 
ity. Even  when  new  laws  are  passed  they 
are  often  full  of  loopholes  and  their  enforce- 
ment Is  generally  lax.  It  is  debatable,  how- 
ever, whether  land  reform  according  to  the 
traditional  pattern  of  private  ownership 
will  always  be  the  right  policy  line.  What- 
ever t3rpe  is  considered  most  appropriate, 
land  reform  should  be  carried  through  reso- 
lutely and  boldly.  To  have  a  continuous 
campaign  for  radical  land  reform  often  car- 
ried on  by  the  highest  officials  of  a  country, 
and  creating  general  uncertainty  about  the 
future,  while  actual  teniu-e  conditions  are 
left  In  the  Inherited  quasi-feudal  pattern, 
is.  as  Professor  Myrdal  said,  certainly  to 
have  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 

I  have  already  deferred  to  the  importance 
of  adaptive  research  in  increasing  crop  yields 
as  promising  the  most  Inunedlate  results  in 
our  fight  for  freedom  from  hunger.  Adaptive 
research  must,  therefore,  be  given  high  pri- 


ority in  all  national  programs.  The  benefits 
of  research  and  of  extension  servloes  must 
be  made  available  to  farmers  at  all  ttmes. 
It  is  importtmt  that  as  far  as  possible  train- 
ing for  such  servloes  should  be  undertaken 
in  the  developing  countries  themselves,  in 
the  physical  and  economic  environment  in 
which  they  will  operate.  Only  at  the  higher 
levels  is  training  abroad  to  be  preferred.  The 
most  fruitful  use  to  which  external  technical 
assistance  can  be  put  will  usually  be  to  train 
an  adequate  cadre  of  both  specialized  and 
general  purpose  extension  workers,  who  In 
turn  can  transmit  knowledge  of  Improved 
agricultural  methods  to  working  farmers. 
These  extension  men  should  be  stationed  in 
the  villages  which  they  have  to  serve,  and 
not  in  the  larger  towns  as  is  so  often  the 
case.  Similarly,  training  centers  should  be 
established  for  the  development  of  extension 
services  In  home  economics  so  that  food 
production  will  be  accompanied  by  efficient 
food  management  in  homes  and  institutions 
at  the  local  level. 

Farmers'  cooperatives  to  supply  the  eco- 
nomic services  they  need,  such  as  short-term 
production  credits  at  moderate  rates  of  in- 
terest, facilities  for  the  timely  purchase  of 
production  requisites,  and  efficient  market- 
ing services  can  be  a  key  to  accelerated  prog- 
ress. Commission  IV  discussed  the  experi- 
ence of  Japan  where  the  Government  takes 
the  responsibility  for  the  purchasing,  stor- 
age, and  price  stabilization  of  food  grains, 
and  for  the  distribution  of  credit  and  fer- 
tilizers, but  uses  the  farmers'  cooperatives 
as  its  official  agents.  Ilils  provides  coopera- 
tive associations  with  a  round-the-year  func- 
tion and  a  regular  sotirce  of  Income  which 
adds  greatly  to  their  economic  strength  and 
their  usefulness  to  farmers.  On  the  im- 
portant subject  of  agricultiu^l  credit,  the 
idea  of  exploring  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national fund  to  support  national  credit  or- 
ganizations was  discussed  in  Commission  II 
and  calls  for  attention. 

ACTION    ON    TBK   INTEBNATIONAL    LEVKI. 

At  the  international  level,  trade  and  aid 
are  two  of  the  most  Important  factors  now 
affecting  the  rate  of  overall  growth  of  the 
developing  countries.  Urgent  action  is 
needed,  on  the  basis  of  International  soli- 
darity, (a)  to  strengthen  efforts  to  reduce  ob- 
stacles to  the  exports  of  developing  countries; 
take  Initiatives  for  establishing  commodity 
agreements.  Including  new  types  of  agree- 
ments, together  with  measures  to  Increase 
International  liquidity,  and  a  further  ex- 
ploration of  compensatory  financing  or  other 
schemes  for  reducing  the  impact  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of 
developing  countries;  (b)  to  undertake  a 
world  plan,  In  quantitative  terms,  to  meet  the 
world's  nutritional  needs  and  to  coordinate 
national  plans  to  arrive  at  a  better  balance 
between  export  supplies  and  Import  demand, 
based  on  projections  of  future  trends. 

As  for  external  aid.  there  is  a  growing 
realization  that  to  be  effective  it  must  be 
more  closely  linked  to  national  development 
plans  and  adequate  resource  surveys.  If 
hunger  and  malnutrition  are  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  end  of  this  centxiry,  a  much  faster 
rate  of  economic  growth  than  envisaged  so 
far  appears  clearly  necessary.  Emphasis  was 
laid  in  this  connection  on  the  need  for  a 
much  cloeer  coordination  between  interna- 
tional financial  assistance  and  international 
technical  assistance.  In  particular,  it  was 
stressed,  (a)  that  International  organizations 
should  be  adequately  strengthened  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  their  technical  as- 
sistance operations;  (b)  that  governments  of 
both  developed  and  developing  countries 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  provide  ex- 
perts at  all  levels,  voluntary  agencies  should 
also  contribute  to  this  end;  (c)  that  inter- 
country  technical  surveys  covering  ecological 
zones  where  the  problems  of  agriculture  and 
forestry  are  similar  should  be  undertaken  to 


provide  a  basis  for  national  or  regional  de- 
velopment plans;  (d)  that  the  development 
of  watersheds  and  river  valle3ni  should  be  un- 
dertaken under  international  auspices  where 
desirable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ICekong;  (e) 
that  a  series  of  spearhead  development  zones 
should  be  established  in  each  ecological  re- 
gion to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  experience 
and  the  mobilization  of  common  efforts. 

T7TIUZATION  OW  FOOD  SXTSFLUSn 

In  connection  with  external  aid,  consider- 
able Interest  was  taken  in  food  surpluses  for 
economic  and  social  development.  In  my 
report  to  the  32d  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  under  the  title  "Develop- 
ment Through  Food,"  I  visualized  a  world 
utilization  of  food  surpluses  amounting  to  at 
least  %\2£  thousand  million  over  the  next  6 
years,  very  largely  on  a  bilateral  basis,  of 
which  three-quarters  should  be  devoted  to 
economic  and  social  development  and  the 
balance  to  emergency  aid.  -  Tills  Involved  a 
substantial  Increase  over  the  etirrent  levels, 
but  I  felt  that  It  was  considerably  less  than 
what  the  developed  coimtries  could  afford, 
or  what  the  developing  countries  could  ab- 
sorb, provided  of  coxuse  that  the  level  of 
nonfood  aid  also  Increased.  The  Joint  UN/ 
FAO  world  food  program  which  has  been  es- 
tablished, as  an  offshoot  of  these  larger  dis- 
cussions, for  a  3-year  period,  is  Intended  on 
an  experimental  basis  to  help  establish  inter- 
nationally acceptable  principles  to  thU  end. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  Importance 
attached  by  several  eminent  speakers  at  this 
Congress  to  international  measures  to  assist 
in  the  mobilization  of  the  vast  mssses  of  Idle 
manpower  in  the  developing  coimtrles  and 
securing  their  participation  in  the  task  of 
development  and  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves. If  the  world  food  program  succeeds 
In  esteblishlng  internationally  acceptable 
principles  to  utilize  food  surpluses  to  aid 
economic  and  social  development,  it  will  not 
only  help  to  expand  its  own  usefulness,  but 
also  to  guide  along  sound  lines  the  vastly 
greater  bilateral  effort  which  now  flows  in 
this  area.  The  discussions  in  the  commis- 
sions emphasized  that  the  utUization  of 
world  development  is  a  task  which  should  be 
devised  increasingly  in  a  multilateral  setting 
and  the  world  food  program  Itself  should  be 
continued  and  strengthened  with  this  end  in 
view. 

In  the  context  of  action  at  International 
level  the  current  efforts  ffu*  bringing  about 
universal  disarmament  was  referred  to  and 
the  hope  was  stressed  that  the  vast  sums 
now  being  spent  on  armaments  will  become 
Increasingly  available  for  the  elimination  of 
himger  and  malnutrition  and  the  promotion 
of  human  vrell-being.  A  suggestion  was 
also  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national Solidarity  and  Development  Fund 
from  the  savings  from  military  expendlttire. 

PBOPLX'S  INVOLVKICXNT 

On  the  Important  question  of  involvement 
of  people.  Commission  IV  has  come  up  with 
conclusions  which  call  for  q)ecial  attention. 
The  task  of  eliminating  the  scourge  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  requires  contlnuoiis 
consultation  and  ceaseless  exploration  of 
every  means  of  cooperation  and  devel<^;>ment. 
To  this  end  It  has  been  suggested  that  (a) 
the  freedom-from-hxuiger  campaign  should 
be  continued  until  the  final  objective  is 
achieved  and  for  this  purpose  national  oom- 
mlttees  should  be  established  in  all  coim- 
trles where  they  do  not  yet  exist  and  should 
be  placed  on  a  continuing  basis;  (b)  a  World 
Food  Congress  should  be  held  at  periodic 
intervals;  (c)  at  each  Congress,  the  Director- 
General  of  FAO  should  present  a  world  re- 
view of  the  food  situation  in  relation  to  pop- 
ulation and  overall  development,  together 
with  a  proposed  program  t<x  future  action. 
The  world  review  and  program  should  take 
Into  account  the  progress  of  national  devel- 
opment programs,  institutional  reforms  in 
various  countries,  the  findings  of  technical 
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Secondly,  (bar*  Is  now  a  much  greater 
awaranaas  of  tha  atlstenee  of  world  bimger. 
What  la  mora  latportaat.  tba  consequences 
of  the  growth  of  Inequality,  of  the  growing 
m leery  of  tha  developing  countries,  and  of 
the  ever-increaalng  enrichment  of  the  rich, 
are  now  better  realised.  That  surpluses  are 
surpluses  <mly  In  name,  and  that  they  must 
be  used  to  help  the  develc^ing  countries  to 
help  themselves,  waa  perceived  by  few  in 
1943.  It  took  at  least  10  years  for  acUon  to 
be  initiated,  and  nearly  20  years  for  this  phi- 
loeopby  to  become  the  consensus  of  world 
opinion.  It  Is  now  realized  by  public  leaders, 
by  men  of  good  will  everywhere  and  by  the 
rising  elites  In  the  developing  countries,  that 
peace  and  war  will  be  determined  by  the  out- 
come of  the  race  between  population  and  re- 
sotirces.  This  Is  all  the  more  so  since  we 
have  had  an  extension  In  commxinlcations 
which  has  forged  the  interdependence  of 
mankind  and  ted  to  its  unity  as  never  before 
In  history.  A  striking  evidence  of  this  new 
solidarity  is  the  response  which  the  freedom - 
from-hunger  campaign  has  evoked  in  the 
developed  countries,  for  it  has  strikingly 
shown  that  common  people  everywhere  are 
ready  to  work  together  In  the  task  of  de- 
velopment. 

It  Is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  and  this 
Is  the  third  major  difference  between  1943 
and  1983,  that  it  has  become  the  established 
policy  In  the  developed  countries  to  extend 
assistance  to  countries  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. The  questions  on  which  agree- 
ment la  yet  to  be  reached  are  now  more  of 
scale  and  tonti.  It  Is  true  that  principles  are 
still  to  be  established  to  insure  that  the 
distribution  of  the  burden,  though  burden 
Is  not  quite  the  right  word.  Is  equitable,  and 
that  all  countries  participate  in  the  taak  of 
International  reconstruction.  But  the  very 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  international 
aid  suggests  that  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  a  system  of  progressive  inter- 
national taxation,  similar  to  that  which  ap- 
plies on  a  national  scale,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  logical  development  even  if  for  Juridical 
reasons  it  may  be  termed  contribution  rather 
than  taxation. 

Blr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  this 
hlst<x1c  Congress  is  now  coming  to  an  end. 
But  In  every  sense  it  is  not  an  end  but  a  be- 
ginning— a  beginning  of  a  new  worldwide 
effort  in  the  war  against  hunger.  We  have 
taken  the  measure  of  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted;  we  have  discussed 
the  strategy  and  tactlca  of  the  battle  we  are 
engaged  in;  we  have  renewed  our  solenm 
pledge  to  work  together  in  order  to  abolish 
himger.  All  this  will  be  fruitless  If  we  fall 
to  act.  and  we  shall  meet  with  disaster  the 
proportions  of  which  we  can  foresee  even 
today.  We  stand  before  the  bar  of  history. 
Let  not  future  generations  accuse  us  of  fall- 
vae  to  take  action  while  there  was  time. 
Let  the  clarion  call  go  forth  from  this  great 
assembly  to  the  people  of  the  world  that 
freedom  from  hunger  can  be  won  and  must 
be  won  within  our  lifetime. 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  declaration 
that  represents  the  last  act  of  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  World  Food  Congress. 
In  it  lies  a  hope  for  the  millions  who  go 
hungry  around  ^the  world  and  a  banner 
that  can  be  unfurled  by  nations  and 
people  everjrwhere.  It  is  an  expression 
of  the  conscience  of  humanity  in  an  un- 
derti^dng  that  can  and  will  banish  for- 
ever hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
world — in  our  lifetime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tbe  Rscobo  the  "Declaration 
of  the  World  Food  Congress"  issued 
June  18,  1983,  and  subscribed  to  by  the 


1,300  participants  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  104  nations  to  that  Congress. 

iThere  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

DaCLABATIOK    OV   TBX   WOBU)    FOOD   CONOBSSS 

We,  the  participants  of  the  World  Pood 
Congrees  assembled  at  Waahlngton  under 
the  freedom-from-himger  campaign  to  take 
the  measure  of  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  and  to  explore  the  means  for 
their  solution,  having  in  mind  that  free- 
dom from  hunger  is  man's  nmdamental 
right  and  that  all  human  beings — without^ 
distinction  of  any  kind — are  entitled  to  its 
realization  through  national  effort  and  In- 
ternational cooperation; 

Conscious  that  today.  In  q>lte  of  ao  years 
ot  effort  since  the  Hot  Springs  Conference 
which  led  to  the  foundation  of  FAO,  the 
ciirse  of  hunger,  malnutrition  and  poverty 
still  afflicts  more  than  half  of  mankind; 

Alarmed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  ex- 
ploelve  growth  of  population,  at  a  rate  un- 
matched by  adequate  Increases  in  produc- 
tivity. Is  inteiuifying  human  needs  and  is 
giving  still  greater  urgency  to  the  attoin- 
ment  of  freedom  from  hunger; 

Profoundly  aware  that  the  recent  at- 
tainment of  political  Independence  by 
many  hundred  millions  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation gives  a  new  urgency  and  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  aspiration  for  higher  levels  of 
living,  of  which  freedom  from  hunger  is  the 
first  prerequisite;  ^ 

Convinced  that  scientific  and  technological 
progress  now  make  it  possible  to  free  the 
world  from  himger,  but  that  such  free- 
dcHn  can  only  be  accomplished  if  all  the  < 
available  human  and  natwral  resources  of  . 
the  world  are  mobilized  to  this  end  through 
balanced  economic  and  social  development: 
Hereby  declare 

That  the  persistence  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition Is  unacceptable  morally  and  so- 
cially, la  Incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
human  beings  and  the  equality  of  opportu- 
nity to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  is  a 
threat   to   social   and   International   peace; 

That  the  elimination  of  hunger  is  a  i>ri- 
mary  taak  erf  all  men  and  women,  who  must 
recognize  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights 
as  members  of  the  human  race,  and  must 
fight  to  achieve  freedom  from  hunger  in 
every  comer  of  the  earth;  this  obligation 
being  also  Inherent  In  the  pledge  of  the  na- 
tions under  the  UJT.  Charter  to  take  Joint 
and  separate  action,  to  achieve  higher 
standards  of  living,  full  employment  and 
conditions  of  econranlc  and  social  progress 
and  development  as  indispensable  elements 
of  peace: 

That  the  responsibility  to  free  the  world 
from  the  scoiurge  of  bxinger  lies  Jointly  with 
the  developing  countries  themselves  who 
must  take  all  measures  within  their  power 
which  are  necessary  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive; with  the  developed  nations  who  miist 
cooperate  with  the  developing  countries  in 
their  efforts,  realizing  that  freedom  from 
hunger  cannot  long  be  secure  in  any  part 
of  this  Interdependent  world  unless  it  is 
secure  in  all  the  world;  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  who 
must  Intensify  and  coordinate  their  efforts 
to  assist  the  nations  in  this  task; .  with 
other  international  organlzatlona  and  with 
nongovernmental  organizations;  e.g.,  I  reli- 
gious, youth,  women's  organizations,  and 
other  voluntary  groups,  agricultural  and 
labor  organisations  and  associations  of  trade 
and  industry,  who  must  inform  and  stimu- 
late the  people  so  that  they  can  play  their 
part  with  understanding  and  vigor:  There- 
fore urge 

That  the  taak  of  elimination  of  hunger 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  should  be  con- 
ceived In  the  framework  of  a  worldwide  de- 
velopment dedicated  to  the  fullest  and  most 
effective  xise  of  all  human  and  natural  re- 
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sources,  to  Insure  a  faster  rate  of  economic 
and  social  growth;  and 

That  to  thla  effect,  speedy,  and  decisive 
action  be  taken: 

1.  By  all  governments  of  the  developing 
countries,  (a)  for  a  planned  and  Integrated 
use  of  resources  which  at  present  are  largely 
underutilized;  (b)  for  the  adaptation  of 
their  institutions  to  the  requirements  of 
economic  and  social  progress;  and,  more 
specifically,  to  secure  the  most  effective 
administrative  machinery,  to  give  incentives 
to  increased  production  through  insuring 
Just  and  stable  prices,  and  to  reform,  where 
required,  unjtist  and  obsolete  structures  and 
systems  of  land  tenure  and  land  use  so  that 
the  land  might  become,  for  the  man  who 
works  It,  the  basis  of  his  economic  better- 
ment, the  foundation  of  his  Increasing  wel- 
fare, and  the  guarantee  of  his  freedom  and 
dignity. 

2.  For  the  maximiun  utilization  of  the 
stock  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
and  the  promotion  of  both  short-  and  long- 
term  adaptive  research  suited  to  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  the  developing 
countries. 

3.  For  the  massive  and  piuix»lve  educa- 
tion of  the  riural  populations,  so  that  they 
will  be  capable  of  applying  modem  tech- 
niques and  systems,  and  for  universal  edu- 
cation to  expand  the  opportunities  for  all; 
furtber  urge 

That  to  assist  national  efforts,  and  allow 
speedier  implementation  of  development 
programs  within  a  worldwide  framework.  In- 
ternational cooperation  be  strengthened.  In 
particular  so  that: 

1.  Present  adverse  and  dlstxu-blng  tenden- 
cies In  the  trade  of  the  developing  countries 
be  reversed  and  that  for  that  purpose  ade- 
quate and  comprehensive  commodity  agree- 
ments be  devised,  development  plans  be  co- 
ordinated, and  other  appropriate  measures 
taken:  and 

2.  The  volimie  and  effectiveness  of  finan- 
cial, material,  and  technical  assistance  be 
Increased;  and 

3.  There  be  a  more  equitable  and  rational 
sharing  of  world  abundance,  including  an 
expanded  and  Improved  utilization  of  food 
siupluses  for  the  piupoee  of  economic  and 
social  development; 

Express  the  hope  that  the  current  efforts 
for  bringing  about  imiversal  disarmament 
will  succeed  and  that  the  vasf  sums  now 
being  spent  on  Instruments  of  destruction 
will  become  increasingly  available  for  the 
elimination  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  and 
the  promotion  of  hiunan  well-being. 

Therefore,  pledge  ourselves  and  highly 
resolve  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  eliminat- 
ing hunger  and  malnutrition  as  a  primary 
task  of  this  generation,  thus  creating  basic 
conditions  for  peace  and  progress  for  all 
mankind;  to  mobilize  every  resource  at  our 
command  to  awaken  world  (pinion  and  to 
stimulate  all  appropriate  action,  public  and 
private,  national  and  international,  for  this 
overriding  task,  and  to  this  end  give  our 
wholehearted  support  to  the  freedom-from- 
hunger  campaign  until  its  final  goal  la 
achieved. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  ^LANS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ornate  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  H.R.  8018. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8018)  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  in  certain  river  tMsin  plans  for 


flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  call  of  the  roll  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  144. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

8bc.  3.  The  project  for  the  Great  Lakes- 
Hudson  River  Waterway  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  for  other  piuposes",  ap- 
proved August  30.  1935  (49  Stat.  1028.  1030) , 
as  modified  by  the  Act  of  October  23,  1962 
(76  Stat.  1173),  is  further  modified  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  such  further 
simis,  estimated  at  $6,800,000,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  the  completion  of  the 
Improvement  of  the  Oreat  Lakes-Hudson 
River  Waterway  authorized  by  such  Act  of 
August  30,  1935. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  30  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

ISi.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  we  in  New  York  face  a  very 
important  problem  with  respect  to  the 
barge  canal.  My  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Keatinc]  and  I 
have  joined  in  the  effort  to  see  what  can 
be  done  properly  about  the  problem. 

I  have  arrived  at  an  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
MARAl  who  very  graciously  has  consented 
to  follow  what  I  think  is  the  proper 
course  in  this  regard,  with  respect  to  this 
agreement. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  spread  my 
views  very  briefly  upon  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing which  I  pnwose  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  based  upon  an  understand- 
ing arrived  at  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI. 

The  amendment  contains  the  text  of  a 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  and  mjrself  as 
S.  3072,  in  the  87th  Congress,  with  re- 
spect to  this  same  project,  the  Oreat 
Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway,  and  was 
last  Thursday  reintroduced  as  8.  1938. 

The  problem  relates  to  the  heed  for 
improving  the  barge  canal  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  connects  the  Hudson 
River  with  Lake  Ontario.    It  is  an  ex- 


tremely important  artery,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  for  commerce  and  indus- 
try in  our  State,  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  been  done  in  past  years  in  in^irov- 
ing  it. 

Last  year  the  Congress  amended  the 
1935  authorization  act  for  the  whole 
Great  Lakes-Hudson  River  project  by  au- 
thorizing an  increase  of  $1  million  in  the 
monetary  ceiling  for  the  deepening  of  the 
barge  canal,  from  $27  million  to  $28  mil- 
lion. Approximately  $25  million  has  al- 
ready been  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, leaving  $3  million  unspent. 

The  New  York  Port  Authority  tells  us 
that  it  needs  an  additional  $8.8  million 
in  authorization,  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  appropriated 
$15  million,  and  intends  to  spend  this 
amount  and  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  additional 
$8.8  million  which  is  requested  for  au- 
thorization, both  in  this  amendment  and 
in  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  which, 
together  with  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing], I  have  introduced. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  believes  that  although  an  addi- 
tional $61/^  million  is  needed  to  complete 
the  barge  canal  project,  there  is  no  pres- 
ent need  for  the  increased  authorization, 
because,  it  is  said.  New  York  has  not  es- 
tablished sufficiently  that  it  intends  to 
spend  the  unspent  $3  million  or  any  addi- 
tional funds  in  the  near  future;  and. 
second,  that  further  project  expenditures 
should  await  completion  of  a  Corps  of 
Engineers  feasibili^  study. 

I  am  told  that  the  date  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  feasibility  study  might  be 
considerably  accelerated,  and  that  if  that 
could  be  done,  the  Congress  would  be 
possessed  of  the  flndings  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  we  have  great  confi- 
dence will  sut)stantiate  the  position  of 
the  New  York  Port  Authority,  which 
maintains  that  these  improvements  must 
l>e  pushed  in  the  economic  interests  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  whole 
Nation.  We  believe  that  the  Congress, 
being  apprised  of  this  information,  would 
reach  the  same  conclusion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  another  5  minutes. 

We  l>elieve  that  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion about  Congress  recognizing  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  additional  authorization 
which  is  sought  by  the  amendment. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNaxara]  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  has  very  graciously  assured 
us — and  I  am  sure  he  will  confirm  it 
now — that  he  will  accord  us  a  prompt 
hearing  on  the  bill  (S.  1938)  which  we 
have  introduced.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
cooperation  which  the  Senator  fnxn 
Michigan  has  extended  to  us  will  produce 
a  beneficial  result  and  will  stimulate 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  give  us  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  much  faster  than 
has  been  possible  up  to  now. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
in  expressing  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ikttchigan  for  his  assurance, 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  give,  that  there 
will  be  early  hearings  on  this  i»t>blem. 
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Mr.  Fmldc  Dt,  as  a  coeponaor  oi  HJl. 
6061. 1  would  like  to  empbaste  the  im- 
portance  of  this  amendment.  It  an- 
ttMrtms  add  tional  appropriations  for 
the  eompletio  n  of  the  Improvements  on 
the  Qreat  Lai  e-Hodson  River  Waterway 
as  sprtrifliwl  to]  the  act  of  August  30, 1935. 
Under  this  a  :t.  improvements  included 
deepening  bet  ween  locks  to  14  feet  below 
nonnai  levd.  ridening  at  bends  and  else- 
where, and  tncT«»as1ng  the  overhead 
eteannoes  at  nidges  and  other  obstnie- 
tkms  to  yt  f e  rt 

' '  The  project  is  necessary  because  of  in- 
creased jcarg  les  to  meet  present  day 
costs  and  eon  inuing  protests  on  the  part 
of  suppers  w  m>  are  finding  it  inexpedi- 
ent and  unec  onomlcal  to  ship  tn  large 
bulk  on  the  ca  ml  because  of  existing  con-, 
dlticaa. 

A  uniform  elearance  of  20  feet  would 
allow  sh^mie  it  of  lumber,  autcnnoUles. 
ores,  sted  pre  ducts  and  other  such  com- 
modities whldi  cannot  be  shipped  at 
present  becav  w  of  their  bulk.  In  addi- 
tion it  has  b  sen  noted  that  completion 
<tf  the  bridge  -raising  project  would  en- 
aUe  shlpmen ;  of  materials  vital  to  our 
national  def e  ise  which  are  too  large  to 
be  carried  oe  State  highways  and  rail- 
road facilitia . 

Today  the  necessary  and  previously 
authorised  w(  rk  is  only  80  percent  com- 
pleted. Thireen  bridges  must  still  be 
ndsed  and  i«<  anstructed  in  some  form  or 
another,  and  in  several  sections  of  the 
canal,  embiu  kments  must  be  further 
sustained.  T  le  act  of  1935  authorized 
$37  million  ii  Federal  funds.  An  addi- 
tional $1  mfllion  was  authorized  last 
year.  Work  has  progressed  slowly. 
However,  the  Second  World  War  inter- 
vened. The  27  million  has  been  spent. 
yet  essential '  rork  must  still  be  done.  It 
is  evident  thi  t  any  sum  of  money  origi- 
nally allocate  1  to  meet  specific  demands 
In  193S  is  iiade<inate  to  do  ttie  same 
woxic  today. 

Itx.  Prestdait,  I  submit  it  would  be 
most  wastefrl  and  foolish  to  let  the 
$27  million  n  Federal  funds  already 
vent  on  this  project  go  down  the  drain. 

Unless  th<  remaining  bridges  are 
raised,  there  »n  be  no  gain  from  those 
already  raise  .  For  even  if  all  the  work 
Is  done  with  he  exception  of  one  bridge, 
barges  win  >e  deterred  by  that  sole 
bridge.  It  is  as  difllcult  to  strip  down 
a  barge  to  f  t  tmder  1  bridge  as  it  is 
to  fit  under  ]  3  bridges  of  the  same  size. 
The  increment  in  commerce  and  the 
value  of  expe  liting  and  facilitating  con- 
ditions in  tfa »  canal  cannot  be  realized 
until  the  oitlre  project  is  completed. 

I  am  awar » that  the  Army  Engineers 
are  still  stod  ring  various  a^ects  of  the 
and  s  )eciflcaHy  the  question  of 
wlicthcr  it  d  oold  be  taken  over  by  the 
Oovimment.  This  is  a  valid 
and  importai  rt  question.  I  agree,  but  it 
is  no  reason  o  delay  an  already  author 
ized  project  i  nd  prevent  the  $28  million 
already  expanded  from  being  fully 
utilized. 

Comidetioil  of  the  improvements  along 
tbe  barge  eax  al  will  encourage  industrial 
srovth  in  uqper  New  Toii:  State.    Ttut 
will  open  up  many 
and  will  be  an  asset  to  the 
the  country  for  which  it 


oppoftunitiei 
large  part  o 


expedites  and  facilitates  service,  with 
the  further  authorization  of  an  esti- 
mated $6,800,000  to  complete  work  ap- 
proved in  the  act  of  1935. 

This  waterway  will  be  able  to  play  the 
dynunic  part  that  it  ought  to  play  in 
Uie  transjwrtation  complex  of  upstate 
New  YoriE  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
areas  that  it  also  serves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include,  following  my  remarks, 
some  excerpts  of  views  by  barge  canal 
users  as  to  the  value  of  this  project  which 
appeared  in  the  publication  New  York 
Waterways,  May-August  1962  issue. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BUD^B  Go  Up — Channkl  Dxpths  Dbop 

John  J.  Osllagher.  vice  president,  opera- 
tion*, ICOran  TDwlng  *  Transportation  Co.: 
"We  all  know  the  effect  and  Impact  contaln- 
erfatatlon  baa  had  on  oceangoing  vessels. 
p»i«i«j  of  those  bridges  on  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal  will  definitely  encourage 
and  make  very  attractive  transshipment  of 
containers  right  on  up  through  the  canal 
and  Into  the  lakes  •  •  •  and  vice  versa. 
The  potential  Is  tremendo\u." 

Bernard Feeney,  Feeney  Enterprises:  "We're 
going  to  be  able  to  buUd  boats  with  higher 
aidea  •  •  •  going  to  b«  able  to  load  deeper 
*  *  *  all  of  which  will  mean  Increased  ca- 
pacity per  barge  for  our  customers.  With 
those  bridges  raised,  means  we'll  be  able  to 
load  seme  light  dry  cargo  on  deck.  It's  dif- 
ficult to  be  competitive  with  other  modes  of 
transportatloQ  today  in  present  conditions 
of  the  canal,  but  with  bridges  up  and  depths 
down  It's  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  Then 
we  can  go  to  ova  customers  and  offer  them 
container  service  *  *  *  we  can  offer  'on 
self-unlotuUng  faculties.  Way  it  Is  now.  you 
are  restricted  what  you  can  carry  •  •  • 
have  to  slow  up  when  you  come  to  a  low 
bridge  with  light  tows.  Big  remaining  prob- 
lem is  that  size  of  the  locks  are  not  big 
enough  to  let  us  build  boats  that  will  do 
tbe  Job  we  could  do  for  our  customers.  We're 
limited  today  by  locks  that  were  modern 
'way  back  In  1934.  1925.  and  1926.  There's 
much  left  to  be  done  •  •  •  but  when  mod- 
ernising Is  finally  completed,  mark  my  words, 
youll  see  Industry  spring  up  along  the  banks. 

Capt.  Qeorge  Hassall.  marine  superintend- 
ent. Cargo  Carriers,  Inc.:  "Higher  bridges 
will  ellmlnata  the  need  for  telescoping  pllot- 
bouaes.  having  to  strip  your  boat  down  each 
time  you  come  to  a  low  bridge — allow  you  to 
use  more  modem  hatch  covers.  As  far  as 
depth  goes,  naturally,  the  deeper  the  water, 
the  more  grain  you  can  carry.  However,  it 
wouldn't  do  much  good  having  low  bridges 
and  deep  water,  because  the  more  draft  you're 
carrying,  of  course,  when  3roiu-  boat  Is 
Ught  you  need  that  much  more  Increase  In 
bridge  height.  If  you  don't  have  it,  you 
have  to  ballast,  pimip  down  to  get  under  cer- 
tain low  bridges.  We  presently  have  four 
boats  on  the  canal.  If  this  canal  Is  finally 
Improved,  stklppers  might  be  able  to  move 
grain  from  some  lake  ports  right  on  through 
the  canal  to  New  York  City.  Way  It  Is  now. 
though,  you  have  to  bring  it  by  big  lake  ships 
to  Oswego  or  Buffalo  and  elevate,  then  down 
through  the  canal  by  barge,  reelevatlng  at 
Albany  to  ships.  Then  those  ships  must 
stop  off  to  top  off  their  load  at  New  York 
City.  New  channel  depth  and  bridge  heights 
will  mean  through  traveling  for  grain,  non- 
stop from  lake*  to  New  York  City." 

Charles  Mailer,  oU  dispatcher,  McAllister 
Bros..  Inc.:  "We  could  load  our  barges  down 
to  fun  capacity  at  13  feet.  And  that  would 
mean  we'd  be  practically  competitive  with 
the  pipelines.  Our  trouble  is  that  because 
of  the  present  draft  conditions  at  11  feet 
we're  not  competttlve.  We  can  give  the  pipe- 
line a  pretty  good  battle  once  we're  down 


to  13  foot  draft,  because  then  we've  full 
barge  loads.  And  the  bridge*  when  they're 
finally  raised  will  help  us  in  a  lot  of  ways — 
we'll  need  very,  very  little  ballast  coming 
down.     (Take*  4  or  6  hours  now  to  ballast 

*  *  *  new  bridges  would  reduce  ballasting 
time  to  1  hour.  This  should  be  able  to  save 
the  oU  Industry  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  In  ptunplng  and  discharging  delays 
at  lo#  bridges.)  Right  now  we  have  to  take 
about  9  feet  of  baUast  coming  down  the 
canal  because  of  those  bridges.  By  raising 
them  5  feet,  this  will  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  have  very  little  ballast  In  the  barges. 
And,  a*  well,  there's  also  the  possibility  of 
dry  deck  cargo." 

M.  J.  Cardillo.  Michigan  Atlantic  Corp.: 
"Vfo  question  but  what  it's  going  to  increase 
capacity  and  reduce  costs.  Right  now  we're 
limited  by  draft  and  height  and  clearance. 
We  can't  compete  in  some  Instances  because 
we  can't  carry  the  volume.  We  move  both 
liquid  and  dry  cargoes  •  •  •  and  when  the 
bridges  are  up  and  the  new  channel  is  in 
well  be  able  to  carry  additional  tonnages 
of  your  light  cargoes,  such  as  soda  ash  or 
grain.  Well  be  able  to  build  bigger  boats 
with  higher  sides  that  can  give  us  the  addi- 
tional cubic  capacity.  Another  saving  will 
be  not  having  to  ballast.  And  ctin  another 
Is  the  Improved  time — when  you  go  along 
with  a  boat  'smelling  bottom.'  you're  Just 
not  making  the  time  you  should.  And  you're 
damaging  your  hull  and  propellers  also. 
Something  else  we  wont  have  to  face  is  high 
water  delays  when  those  improvements,  are 
all  finally  completed.  No  question  that  the 
additional  capacity  of  the  barges  will  make' 
us  a  more  efficient  form  of  transpcR-tation 

*  *  *  more  attractive  to  potential  shippers. 
Well  be  able  to  load  another  2  feet  more 

*  *  •  those  higher  sides  win  Increase  our 
barge  capacity  up  to  maybe  17  percent." 

Joe  Herrmann,  president.  Conners  Stand- 
ard Marine  Corp.:  "That  14-foot  channel 
will  permit  us  to  carry  10  to  15  percent  more 
per  trip — you  don't  start  to  carry  until  you 
get  deep.  Vessel  of  1,550  tons  draws  down 
about  12  feet — ^but  that  vessel  at  10  feet  only 
carries  about  1,000  to  1,100  tons.  It's  those 
last  couple  feet,  where  your  beam  is  broad- 
est, that  you  really  begin  to  carry  the  pay- 
load.  Higher  bridges  would  permit  you  to 
build  a  vessel  with  a  higher  superstructure, 
which  means  you  are  more  versatile,  letting 
you  operate  from  the  lakes  right  on  through 
to  coastwise.  Coast  Ouard  restrictions  we 
operate  under  now  are  basleaUy  because  of 
the  lower  superstructure  on  these  canal  ves- 
sels. Soon  as  the  bridges  are  up.  we'U  have 
higher  superstructitres  and  then  we  wUl  be 
able  to  serve  a  wider  area — lakes,  canal,  and 
coastwise." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  colleague  for  his  in- 
tercession and  for  his  agreement  with 
me  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  pro- 
ceed. I  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  repeat  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  what  I  said  to  him  privately.  I 
believe  that  the  nature  of  the  project 
and  the  state  of  it  at  ttiis  time  are  such 
that  it  would  be  well  to  bring  the  record 
up  to  date.  For  that  reason  I  will  be 
glad  to  receive  the  bill  that  has  been 
introduced  by  him  and  hold  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee  at  a  comparatively 
early  date. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  U^ 
include  in  my  remarks  certain  basic  in- 
formation which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Engineering  District  of 
New  York,  with  respect  to  the  canal  and 
the  need  for  its  improvement. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

The  New  York  SUte  Barge  Canal  System 
consists  of  four  interconnected  canals,  the 
Champlaln.  Erie,  Oswego  and  Cayuga-Seneca 
Canals,  aU  originally  constructed  by  the 
State  of  New  York  during  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century,  and  reconstructed  with 
further  Improvement  in  1918.  The  system 
consists  of  512  miles  of  canal  and  10  miles 
of  harbor  areas  with  67  locks  and  appur- 
tenances. Including  dams,  water  supply  res- 
ervoirs, and  feeder  canals.  The  canals  were 
completed  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  below  nor- 
mal pool  level,  with  widths  of  75  feet  in  earth 
cuts.  94  feet  In  rock  cuts  and  200  feet  In 
canalized  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  canal  system,  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $200  mllUon,  is  owned  by  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
^nance  la  borne  entirely  by  the  State. 

Act*  of  Congress  adopted  May  28  and 
August  30,  1935,  authorized  the  aUotment  ot 
Federal  funds  to  the  State  of  New  York  for 
expendltxire.  under  Federal  control  and  su- 
pervision, for  the  Improvement  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  canal  system  connecting  Lake 
Ontario  with  the  Hudson  River,  a  length  of 
184  miles.  These  sections  comprise  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  Erie  Canal  extending  frcMn 
Waterford  at  the  Hudson  River  terminus  to 
Three  River  Point,  ISO  it  miles,  and  the  Os- 
wego Canal  extending  from  Three  River  Point 
to  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario.  23.8  miles. 
The  acts  provide  for  deepening  between  locks 
to  14  feet  below  normal  pool  level,  widen- 
ing at  bends  and  elsewhere  and  increasing 
the  overhead  clearances  at  bridges  and  other 
obstructions  to  20  feet  at  maxlmiun  navi- 
gable stage.  The  widths  of  the  channel  are 
to  be  104  feet  in  earth  cuts,  120  feet  in  rock 
cuts  and  200  feet  in  river  sections.  The  acts 
stipulated  that  the  amoxint  to  be  expended 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  above 
work  was  not  to  exceed  $27  million.  The 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  au- 
thorized the  lowering  of  the  lock  sills  to  13 
feet.  The  foregoing  improvements  are 
underway. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
withdraw  my  amendment,  I  again  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  fine  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  The 
maintenance  of  the  canal  Is  fully  car- 
ried by  the  State  of  New  York.  As  my 
colleague  from  New  York  has  said,  the 
question  of  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wHl  take  it  over  is  being  considered. 
We  say  that  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  State  of  New  York  should  be 
rewarded,  not  penalized,  for  having  had 
the  initiative  to  go  forward  in  improv- 
ing a  major  waterway  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  waterways,  rather  than 
holding  l>ack  until  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment actually  provides  the  financial  as- 
sistance to  complete  all  the  work  neces- 
sary including  the  reconstruction  of  13 
bridges  and  embankment  construction, 
still  to  be  carried  out. 

I  am  sure,  as  a  result  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  al- 
ready expressed,  that  the  position  of  the 
committee  will  be  that  the  State  should 
be  encouraged,  not  penalized,  for  show- 
ing the  kind  of  initiative  that  has  been 
shown  by  the  State  of  New  York.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  waterway  will  con- 
tribute fully  to  the  economic  develop- 
metit  and  growth  of  New  Yoric  State  on 
the  national  waterway  S3rstem. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment 


Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President.  I  call 

up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmoit  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislatxvk  Clxbk.  On  page 
8,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike  out  all 
through  line  2  on  page  9. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendmnit  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  « 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  HJl.  6016 
which  would  deny  the  authorization  of 
the  Burns  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
The  needless  construction  of  this  $52 
million  project  would  bring  damage  to 
the  development  of  Wycmiing's  great 
coal  reserves,  weaken  the  financial 
structure  of  ,the  very  successful  Pali- 
sades reclamation  project,  develop  addi- 
tional electrical  power  for  an  area  which 
already  has  an  abimdant  supply,  and 
serve  no  purpose  other  than  to  cause 
economic  distress  to  the  communities 
and  facilities  presently  existing  in  this 
general  area. 

The  Bums  Creek  project  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  legislation 
concerning  fiood  control,  would  be  "au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  Senate  Document  No.  130,  87th 
Congress."  The  Chief  of  Engineers  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Burns  Creek  project  is 
not  a  flood  control  project  and  recom- 
mends in  Senate  Document  No.  130  that 
"the  project  be  designed,  constructed  and 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  a  part  of  the  existing  Palisades  project 
of  that  Bureau  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Federal  reclamation  law." 
The  Burns  Creek  project  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  Snake  River  in  Bonneville 
County.  Idaho,  about  30  miles  down- 
stream from  the  Palisades  Dam  of  the 
o  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  25  miles 
from  the  Wyoming  border.  It  would  be 
integrated  electrically,  hydraulically.  and 
financially,  with  the  existing  Palisades 
.  project.  The  dam  would  be  a  176-foot 
high  earth-rolled  dam.  1,900  feet  long. 
It  would  impound  about  234,000  acre-feet 
of  water  and  it  would  have  installed  in 
it  90.000  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity. 
Of  the  storage  capacity  behind  the  dam, 
17.000  acre-feet  would  be  for  reregulat- 
ing  the  flow  of  the  Snake  River  below  the 
Palisades  Dam;  100.000  acre-feet  would 
he  used  for  irrigation  storage  and  the 
remainmg  117,000  acre-feet  would  be  in- 
active capacity. 

Because  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  has  not  held  recent  hearings 
.  on  this  case  to  determine  the  actual  cost 
of  the  dam  and  reservoir  nor  the  proper 
allocation  of  costs,  I  only  have  the  figures 
and  statistics  reported  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  130.  Senate  Document  No.  130 
states  that  the  proposed  cost  of  the  dam 
would  be  $48,721,500.  'This  bill  would 
authorize  $52  milUon.  Of  this  figure.  98 
percent  of  the  costs  are  allocated  to  the 
production  of  power.  The  remainder  of 
the  costs  are  allocated  to  reclamation  or 
inigation.  recreation,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life. It  is  clear  that  the  reason  for  the 
construction  of  the  Bums  Creek  project 
is  to  produce  the  Federal  power.    Not  1 


cent  is  allocated  to  river  reregulation; 
not  1  cent  is  allocated  to  fiood  controL 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Bums 
Creek  project  is  very  interesting.  The 
Bums  Cre^  Dam  and  Reservoir  was 
originally  proposed  for  construction  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1956. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  by  the  respective  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
Senate  passed  ttie  bill  authorizing  the 
Biums  Creek  project  in  1959  and  in  1961. 
The  House  held  hearings  on  this 
reclamation  project  in  1958,  1959,  1960, 

1961.  The  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  has  rejected  the  Bums 
Creek  mroposal  as  being  unnecessary, 
uneconomical,  and  unworthy  iA  con- 
struction. 

A  few  months  aftor  the  House  In- 
tttior  Committee  rejected  the  project  in 

1962,  the  administration,  m  an  almost 
unprecedented  move,  instructed  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  include  a 
request  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
be  authorized  to  construct  the  Bums 
Credc  project  in  the  corps  request  for 
authority  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. With  the  87th  Congress  having 
less  than  2  weeks  to  live,  the  master 
strategists  tried  to  force  the  Bums  Cre^ 
project  into  an  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  fiood  control  bill  with  the 
thought  that  it  could  thus  be  steam- 
rolled  through  the  Congress  and  signed 
into  law. 

In  this  Bureau's  1956  report  on  Bums 
Creek,  which  is  the  same  project  we  are 
now  considering  with  no  alterations  or 
modifications,  the  corps'  analysis  indi- 
cated that  flood-control  benefits,  if  any. 
are  somewhat  nebulous  and  probably  so 
small  as  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  cost 
of  fiood-control  ouUets  and  operation. 
The  corps  states  that  this  is  because  of 
the  accuracy  of  forecasts  and  the  fine 
degree  of  regulation,  both  of  which 
would  be  required  to  achieve  any|  control 
with  100,000  acre-feet  of  irrigation  stor- 
age space. 

"The  advocates  of  the  Bums  Creek 
project  have  attempted  to  tie  it  to  rec- 
lamation, because  there  are  many  of  us 
who  believe  in  reclamation  and  support 
it.  I  am  one  who  believes  that  reclama- 
tion is  good  for  this  country.  I  am  one 
who  will  support  reclamation  whm  it  is 
good  for  Uie  country,  and  I  will  support  a 
project  which  is  truly  a  reclamation 
project.  It  is  projects  such  as  the  Bums 
Creek  project  which  give  a  black  eye  to 
reclamation  in  the  West. 

In  the  description  for  the  proposed 
dam  it  will  be  found  that  100.000  acre- 
feet  of  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voir would  on  occasion  be  used  for  irri- 
gation purposes.  But  according  to  the 
spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, water  stored  in  this  space  would  be 
used  by  irrigators  wily  two  or  three 
times  in  any  50-year  period.  In  fact,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Stewart  Udall. 
in  effect,  admitted  this  when  he  wrote: 
%7ie  relatively  minor  part  of  the  irrigation  of 
this  project  wUl  have  Uttle  bearing  on  tbe 
success  of  this  project. 

Neither  on  the  basis  of  the  project's 
irrigation  benefits,  nor  on  the  basis  of 
the  allocation  of  the  project  coat  to  irri- 
gation, nor  on  the  basis  of  its  repayment 
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amiear  to  be  fair  or  ap- 
I  do  the  advocates 
that  Bams  Creek  should 
In  Irrigation  of  arid 
tn  the  upper  Snake 


that  the  Bums  Creek 
detrimental  to  recla- 
users,  and  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  ibUMUles  project  standing 
alone  without  Sums  Creek  would  repay 
all  its  relmbomble  costs  by  1988;  and 
by  the  year  20<  6  a  surplus  of  $22,245,333 
would  be  built  ip  from  earnings  of  Pali- 
sades akme.  Tnder  existing  law  this 
would  go  to  t  le  Treasury  and,  should 
Oongreas  ao  de  Ide,  it  would  be  available 
lo  finance  add  itlonal  reclamation  proj- 
ects, the  cost  c  f  which  might  be  bcrond 
the  flnandal  c  opacity  of  water  users. 

But  should  I  ums  Credc  be  included  in 
this  Public  Wo  rks  bill,  and  should  Bums 
Credc  and  Pal  ndes  market  their  power 
at  the  Palisadi  b  rate,  then  all  the  reim- 
bursable costs  H  the  two  projects  would 
not  be  recoveied  until  the  end  of  the 
year  2006.  Pa  isades  alone  by  this  date 
would  have  a  s  uplus  of  $23.2415,333;  thus 
this  sum  of  iioney  would  be  diverted 
from  the  Treai  ury  to  subsidize  the  users 
of  Bums  Creel  power.  This  would  be  a 
radical  departi  ire  from  the  normally  ac- 
cepted princip  e  of  Federal  reclamation 
policy:  that  pc  wer  is  the  paying  partner 
of  reclamation 

Rather  thai  power  revenues  helping 
to  finance  the  xrigation  of  western  arid 
lands,  the  wate  r  users  would  be  penalized 
to  sidtMldize  pswer  production.  Those 
persons  who  h  ive  planned  and  proposed 
the  Bums  Credc  project  realize  that  it 
is  not  a  recUmation  project,  for  they 
have  allocatec  98  percent  of  the  costs 
to  power;  less  han  2  percent  of  the  costs 
of  this  project  aro  allocated  to  the  irri- 
gation and  rec  amation. 

The  Bums  ( ireek  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  is  not  a  flood  control  project,  and 
it  was  never  p  anned  to  be  a  flood-con- 
trol iMToject.  But  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  CO]  igress  would  not  author^ 
it  as  a  redan  ation  project  because  it 
did  iu>t  satis  y  the  requirements  for 
reclamation,  it  was  decided  that  the  only 
hope  for  nmrodding  this  project 
through  Congi  iss  was  to  label  it  a  flood- 
control  project  so  that  the  Public  Woiics 
Committee  wo  dd  handle  it  rather  than 
the  interior  Co  nmlttees  of  the  respective 
Houses  of  Cox  gress.  The  House  Com- 
mittee <m  Pub  Ic  Works  has  never  held 
a  hearing  on  1  turns  Creek.  The  Senate 
has  never  hel<  a  hearing  which  would 
establish  to  any  reasonable  man  that 
Bums  Creek  w  is  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling floodw  iters. 

No  money  h  is  been  allocated  to  flood 
ctmtrol.  llUs  Is  a  johnny-c<»ne-lately 
idea,  hoping  t>  salvage  this  project  so 
that  the  advoc  ites  of  Federal  power  will 
have  another  foather  in  their  cap.  I 
have  always  supported  the  generation 
of  electric  po^  er  where  such  power  is  a 
proper  adjunc ;  to  the  .development  of 
water  for  agric  ultural,  industrial,  or  cul- 
inary purpoaes  but  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  Fedei  d  projects  having  as  pri- 
mary purpose  the  generation  of  electric 
power.  f>eder  a  projects  built  for  power 
production  ony,  follow  neither  the  in- 


tent nor  the  spirit  of  true  reclamation 
law.  ! 

The  proponents  of  this  power  project, 
the  Bums  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
have  attempted  to  masquerade  the  proj- 
ect as  a  flood  control  project.  The  De- 
partment of  Interior  witnesses  have  ac- 
tually admitted  that  there  are  no  flood 
control  or  signlflcant  wildlife  beneflts  in- 
volved in  it.  The  feasibility  report  on 
the  project  admitted  that  reclamation 
storage  would  be  kept  at  a  minimum  to 
maximize  power  revenues.  The  report 
said: 

Assignment  of  more  than  100,000  acre-feet 
of  this  total  to  Irrigation  Is  not  financially 
feasible  becaiise  of  the  reduction  In  power 
revenues  that  would  result  (85  Cong.  House 
Doc.  147.  p. 12). 

The  proponents  of  this  project  attempt 
to  tie  it  in  with  the  very  successful  rec- 
lamation project  Palisades  as  a  reregula- 
tion  reservoir.  We  must  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  The  Bums  Creek  project  is  a 
power  project  and  it  is  a  very  expensive 
power  project.  It  would  cost  over  $500 
per  kilowatt  as  compared  to  Palisades' 
$185  per  kilowatt.  It  would  impose  upon 
the  Palisades  reclamation  project  ill  ad- 
vised financial  responsibility  and  thus 
substantially  delay  the  time  when  power 
revenues  from  Palisades  could  be  put  to 
more  beneficial  piu-poses.  It  is  an  un- 
econmnic  power  development  standing  by 
itself  as  a  power  installation  or  as  an  ad- 
junct to  an  otherwise  sound  project — the 
Palisades. 

The  Bums  Creek  power  project  would 
fall  by  over  $300,000  per  year  to  meet  its 
own  interest  obligations  at  3  percent  on 
its  proposed  allocation  investment. 
Combined  with  Palisades,  Palisades 
would  have  to  pick  up  this  deficit.  This 
would  result  in  the  postponing  of  the 
payout  of  the  Bums  Creek  project  to 
some  26  years. 

For  the  power  facilities  of  the  Bums 
Creek  project  to  pay  out  in  50  years,  the 
resulting  power  would  have  to  sell  for  an 
average  of  at  least  4.88  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. Nevertheless,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  indicated  that  the 
power  from  Bums  Creek  would  be  mar- 
keted at  the  same  rate  as  the  power 
from  the  Palisades  Dam.  This  would 
mean  that  on  the  average  it  would  be 
sold  at  about  1.18  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  less  than  its  cost  of  production  with 
a  deficit  resulting  from  Bums  Creek 
power  authorization  being  made  up  of 
whatever  surplus  might  result  from 
Palisades. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Idaho 
Power  and  Utah  Power  k  Light  Cos. 
are  the  principal  power  suppliers  in 
tills  marketing  area.  The  report 
which  they  filed  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  indicated  that  there  will  be- 
tween now  and  1972  always  be  a  substan- 
tial area  reserve  or  surplus  capacity 
available  after  making  generous  allow- 
ance estimates  for  future  load  growth 
including  continual  increase  for  irriga- 
tion pumping.  It  is  into  this  type  of  an 
area  which  the  Bureau  would  like  to  in- 
troduce and  build  at  the  taxpayers  ex- 
pense a  $52  million  powerplant  with  an 
tmneeded  90,000  kilowatts  installed 
capacity. 


This  is  a  needless  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  which  would  bring  damage 
to  those  persons  Mid  companies  which 
have  shown  the  initiative  to  build  for  the 
future  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing 
area. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  do  I  as  a  UJS. 
Senator  object  to  the  needless  construc- 
tion of  the  Bums  Creek  power  project; 
but  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming  I  object  because  this  Federal 
powerplant  would  dump  an  additional 
90,000  kilowatts  into  an  area  which  al- 
ready has  a  surplus  of  hydropower.  Mr. 
President,  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  object  to  such  a  needless,  ex- 
travagant project.  In  Senate  Document 
130  there  is  a  letter  from  the  then  Gov- 
ernor Gage  protesting  the  construction 
of  tills  project.  The  present  Governor 
of  Wyoming,  Cliff  Hansen,  opposes  the 
Bums  Creek  project 

In  the  general  area  of  Bums  Creek 
there  is  a  huge  deposit  of  subbituminous 
coal.  This  coal  has  a  high  moisture  con- 
tent, slacks  readily,  and  cannot  be  hauled 
by  rail  as  economically  as  the  higher 
grade  bituminous  coals  in  the  area. 
Therefore,  the  economic  development  of 
such  coal  is  dependent  upon  an  industry 
which  will  consume  the  coal  at  the  site. 

The  Kemmcrer  Coal  Co.  executed  an 
agreement  with  Utah  Power  It  Ldght 
Co.  wtilch  provides  that  the  power  com- 
pany will  build  a  300.000  kilowatt  steam 
electric  plant  at  the  Kemmerer  site.  This 
plant  is  now  in  operation.  The  power 
company  plans  on  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  one-half  million  kilowatts  at  this  site. 
Wyoming  coal  will  supply  ttie  power  to 
generate  the  electricity.  "Coal  by  wire" 
will  light  the  West  if  the  Government 
will  not  cripple  private  enterprise  by 
building  at  the  taxpayers  expense  an 
unneeded  Federal  powerplant. 

The  proposed  Bums  Creek  project, 
which  would  generate  90,000  kilowatts 
and  one-half  billion  kilowatt-hours  per 
year  in  a  surplus  hydropower  area,  would 
dilute  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in 
the  area  by  250,000  tons  per  year  and 
would  materially  hinder  the  development 
of  the  coal  deposit  in  the  Kemmerer 
area.  From  the  standpoint  of  its  eco- 
nomic effects  to  this  community,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a  reduction 
of  250.000  tons  of  coal  mined  annually, 
as  a  direct  result  of  constructing  Bums 
Creek,  would  mean  an  annual  loss  of 
$275,000  in  mine  pajrroU,  an  aimual  re- 
duction in  the  supplies  purchased  in  the 
amount  of  $225,000.  an  annual  reduction 
in  State  and  local  taxes  of  $18,000.  and 
an  annual  reduction  in  the  payment  to 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  health, 
welfare,  and  retirement  fund  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  President,  as  can  be  seen  from 
those  figures,  the  construction  of  the 
Burns  Creek  project  with  Federal  funds 
would  deal  a  crippling  blow  to  the  econ- 
omy of  southwest  Wyoming. 

I  plead  with  my  fellow  Senators  to  re- 
ject this  bid  by  the  Federal  bureaucracies 
to  build  another  Federal  powerplant. 
When  we  take  away  all  the  colorful  frills 
and  names,  we  find  that  this  is  purely 
a  powerplant.  This  is  another  brazen  at- 
tempt by  the  Federal  power  advocates 
to  increase  their  domain. 

The  Bums  Creek  power  project  would 
cause  Irreparable  damage  to  the  eco- 
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nomic  development  of  Wyoming.  It  is 
not  a  reclamation  project.  It  is  not  a 
flood  control  project.  It  is  a  Federal 
power  project. 

As  a  Federal  power  project,  it  is  un- 
necessary, uneconomic,  and  unworthy  of 
construction. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  telegram  received 
from  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  as  follows: 

Please  convey  my  sincere  objections  to  au- 
thorization of  the  Burns  Creek  project,  which 
I  understand  is  included  In  the  bill  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  today.  This  project,  as  you 
know,  has  been  called  everything  from  stream 
reregulatlon  to  reclamation,  and  again  only 
last  year  It  was  altered  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  include  flood  control.  No  matter 
what  tag  Is  used  to  label  this  project,  It  is 
°  primarily  a  hydroelectric  plant,  and  made 
feasible  only  by  using  the  revenues  of  a  good 
reclamation  project.  Palisades.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  no  shortage  of  electric 
power  exists  in  the  area  to  justify  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  of  $92  million. 

It  has  been  proclaimed  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  coordination  is  mandatory  of  not 
only  Federal  agencies  concerned  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  water  resources,  but  equally 
imp<»1«nt  with  the  respective  States  of  a 
given  basin  wherein  a  proposed  plan  is  un- 
der consideration.  Based  on  such  proclama- 
tions of  the  Congress,  wherein  the  Congress 
has  recognized  States'  interests  and  respon- 
sibilities, statutory  procedures  have  been 
carefully  defined  by  public  law,  affording 
such  coordination  between  Federal  agencies 
and  State  governments. 

In  this  respect,  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  I  have  received  no  communica- 
tions whatsoever  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  in  compli- 
ance with  congressional  policy,  which  com- 
munication is  required  pr\<x  to  submission 
of  any  plans,  proposals,  or  reports  of  a  flood 
control  project.  I  wiU  be  requesting  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  furnish  me,  in  compli- 
ance with  such  {Kdicies  and  procedures  set 
by  the  Congress,  any  such  plans,  proposals, 
or  reports  for  my  review  and  subsequent 
comments. 

I  must  object  strongly  to  inclusion  of  this 
project  which  will  have  a  significant,  lasting. 
and  disastrous  effect  on  the  oeonomy  of  a 
substantial  area  o(  Wyoming.  I  want  to  note 
that  at  no  time  since  I  became  Govamor 
have  I  received  any  material  on  this  project 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers — nor  have  I,  or 
any  other  Wyoming  citizens  that  I  know  of, 
been  given  any  opportimity  whatsoever  to 
comment  on  the  project  or  appear  to  jiresent 
testimony  on  the  econocnlc  impact  such  a 
project  would  have  on  Wyoming. 

Because  this  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
either  before  the  committee  or  to  comment 
on  the  project  plans  initiated  by  tbe  Corps 
of  Engineers,  has  been  denied  to  our  State,  I 
would  respectfully  ask  that  the  Bums  Creek 
project  be  deleted  from  the  bill  now  before 
you. 

Clotobo  Hansbit. 
Crovemor  of  Wjfominff. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  made  available  to  me. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  my  colleague 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
I  Mr.  MsTCALP]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  yield  this  time  to  me  in 
order  that  I  may  respond  to  a  statement 
made  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 


ate by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  as  follows: 

In  my  opinion,  inadequate  hearings  were 
held  on  some  of  the  projects  last  year  during 
our  committee's  oonusideration  of  the  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harbors  bill.  On  one  of  those 
projects  no  hearings  were  held. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  speaks  for 
itself.  I  have  before  me  several  volumes 
of  hearings.  One  of  them — part  I  of  the 
1963  hearings  on  the  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control  bill — comprises  1,106 
pages;  and  part  n  comprises  436  pages. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  criticized  several  projects — the 
Bums  Creek  project,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  pending  amendment;  the  Knowles 
project,  the  Devils  Jump  project,  and  the 
Trotters  Shoals  project.  From  what  he 
said.  I  assume  that  his  comment  that 
"on  one  of  these  projects  no  hearings 
were  held."  referred  to  the  Trotters 
Shoals  project,  because  that  project  was 
added  to  ttie  bill  last  year,  during  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

However,  this  year  the  House  commit- 
tee held  an  extensive  hearing  compris- 
ing 782  pages,  on  the  Trotters  Shoals 
project;  and  copies  of  that  hearing  are 
available  to  all  who  wish  to  read  them. 

Last  year  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  committee  the  Trotters  Shoals 
project  was  justified,  not  only  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  but  also  by  Mr. 
Charles  Robinson,  who  testified  for  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation. 

As  for  the  other  projects — the  Knowles 
project,  the  Devils  Jump  project,  and  the 
Bums  Creek  project — anyone  who  wished 
to  testify  on  them  was  privileged  to  do 
so.  and  extensive  hearings  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  group  were  held. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
remember  that  last  year  the  clULirman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
boTs  was  the  late  distinguished  Senator 
Kerr,  of  Oklahoma.  He  was  then  en- 
gaged in  holding  hearings  on  the  tariff 
bill;  and  I  was  privileged  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Devils  Jump  project  and  the 
Knowles  Dam.  The  result  is  more  than 
400  pages  of  hearings  on  the  Knowles 
project  are  available.  Anyone  from  the 
State  of  Montana  or  anyone  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  who  wished  to  testify 
had  the  privilege  of  appearing  and  testi- 
fsring.  The  entire  committee  was  pres- 
ent; the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and 
other  Senators  were  present,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  hearings.  At  all  times  the 
Senator  from.  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  was  in 
attendance. 

The  same  was  true  in  connection  with 
the  Devils  Jump  project.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  asked 
many  perscms  to  come  to  the  hearings. 
Representatives  of  the  utilities  and  the 
coal  mines  (^>ponents  and  proponents 
came  there;  and  we  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony  of  all  who  wished  to  testify. 

The  voluminous  record  of  the  hear- 
ings speaks  for  itself.  However,  in  order 
that  this  Record  may  be  correct.  I  wish 
to  state  that  tliere  have  been  completely 
adequate  and  thorough  hearings  on  the 
Bums  Creek  project,  the  Devils  Jump 
project,  the  Knowles  project,  and  the 
other  projects  which  were  added  to  the 


^bUl  by  the  Senate  C<»nmlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  only  project  on  which  no  hear- 
ings were  held  or  on  which  inadequate 
hearings  might  be  said  to  have  been  held 
is  the  Trotters  Shoals  project;  but  the 
House  committee  held  extensive,  thor- 
ough, and  comprehmsive  hearings  on 
April  23.  24.  25.  and  26  of  this  year;  and 
the  record  of  those  hearings  has  been 
made  available  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  yielding  this  time 
tome. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  frcHn  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chxtrch]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose no  project  in  recent  years  baa  been 
given  more  careful  consideration  by  tha 
Senate  than  the  Bums  Creek  project, 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  seeks  to  have  stricken 
from  this  biU.  The  project  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  during  the  85th 
Congress,  during  the  86th  Congress,  and 
during  the  87th  Congress;  and  each  time 
the  Senate  approved  it.  On  two  of  those 
occasions,  the  project  was  the  subject  of 
exhaustive  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, where  the  Subcommittee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  took  testimony 
from  many  witnesses,  both  pro  and  con; 
and.  on  each  occasion,  after  those  hear- 
ings, the  full  Committee  approved  this 
project.  In  the  87th  Congress,  further 
hearings  were  held — ^with  the  same  re- 
sult—before the  Public  Works  Coounlt- 
tee. 

This  project  has  been  brought  three 
times  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  for  de- 
bate; and  each  time,  after  thorough  and 
searching  consideration  of  all  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  raised  to  it, 
the  Sttiate  in  its  wisdom  has  approved  it. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  the  project 
comes  before  us.  And  it  is  still  Just  as 
meritorious.  Mr.  President,  as  it  was  the 
first  time  it  was  brought  before  this  body. 

In  fact,  I  know  of  no  project  in  the 
recent  history  of  Idaho  that  has  had 
more  general  i^proval  than  Bums 
Creek.  To  begin  with,  the  project  has 
had  the  support  and  endorsement  of  two 
national  administrations — the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Indeed,  during  the  very 
time  that  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was  pursuing  a  policy  of  "no  new  starts" 
in  dam  and  river  development  projects. 
Bums  Credc  was  the  exception.  This 
dam  was  singled  out  for  the  support  of 
the  Reputrtican  national  administration, 
which  well  bespeaks  the  special  merit 
of  the  project. 

Under  the  Kennedy  administration 
also,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  given  their 
endorsemoits.  ao  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  has  consist- 
ently been  for  the  project  from  tbe  time 
it  was  first  considered  in  the  Senate. 

Bey<md  that,  the  pec^de  of  Idaho  have 
over«dielmingly  been  for  tbe  project. 
Not  alone  the  dectric  co-<vs  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities that  will  buy  the  power  gat' 
outed  at  Bums  Creek,  but  also  the 
farmers'  grotvs  and  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts have  sumMrted  it.     The  Idaho 
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Reelamation  Assc  elation  again  and  again 


;>roJect.  indicating  that 


the  100.000  acre  feet  of  supplementary 


win  supply  does  have 


meaning  to  the   rrlgators  of  my  State. 


cannot  be  categorized 
as  purely  a  publ  e  power  project. 

Prom  the  time  E  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Bums  Creel  has  had  the  a]n>roval 
of  the  entire  Idi  ho  congressional  dele- 
gatton.  Including  Hepublicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike.  Tha  aisle  has  not  separated 
the  support  that  we  in  Idaho  have  given 
the  project.  I  ai  a  happy  to  say  that  we 
have  never  treated  it  as  a  partisan 
matter. 

I  shouM  Uke  to  examine  the  arguments 
that  have  been  o  fered  against  the  proj- 
this  afternoon  by  the 
Junior  Senator  f  I  »n  Wy<Hning.  First,  he 
has  charged  tha ;  Bums  Creek  is  not  a 
flood  control  pre  lect.  But  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  Sent  tors  page  23  of  the  com- 
<>n  that  page,  the  flood 
ejected  region  of  my 


mittee  report 

problm  in  the  

State  is  describee  in  the  following  words: 


Flood  problem 
eneed  along  the 
Amerlcftn  Falls 
reatdentlal  and 
Roberts  and  Idalu 
land  devoted  to 
With  control  from 
and  levee  . 
annual  damages 
about  $300,000 


protect!  )n 


-Floods  frequently  ezperi- 

^lake  River  from  Helse  to 

aKeet  about  300  acres   of 

00  nmerdal  developments  In 

Fails  and  90.000  acres  of 

Irrigated  row  crops  and  hay. 

existing  storage  reservoirs 

the  remaining  average 

'  mder  1962  conditions  are 


At  bottom  of 
anniial  beneflts 


page  23.  in  listing  the 
to  be  derived  from  the 


project,  there  ap  jears  under  "flood  dam- 


ages  prevented' 


tion  to  its  flood 
that  the  projed 
chtfacter 
Mr.  President 


revenues.    But 


the  project  wil 


reservoir 
league,  Senatoi 


was  first  before 
sideration  was 


thorizatlon  for 
So  today,  M- 


an  annual  estimated 
benefit  of  $120.0iK). 
It  is  interestir  g.  too.  when  referring  to 
note  that  Bums  Creek 
will  confer  an  tr  ligation  benefit,  a  power 
benefit,  and  a  re  creation  benefit,  in  addi- 
[  oontroL    These  indicate 
has  a  multiple-purpose 


it  is  true  that  the  major 


revenues  from  t  le  project  will  be  power 


[  dispute  the  charge  of 


the  Junior  Sens  tor  f rcMtn  Wyoming  that 


not  stand  on  its  own 


feet   He  has  sa  d  we  have  tied  the  proJ- 
and  that  if  this  project 
Palisades  would  pay  off 


ect  to  Palisades 
were  not  built, 
sooner. 

Of  course,  if  we  do  not  build  Bums 
Credc,  we  will  >ay  off  PaUsades  sooner 
But  I  must  em]|hasize,  as  I  have  before, 
creek  project,  from  the 
^  been  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  tl  le  Palisades  devel(q>ment 
The  first  reast  n  for  building  it  is  to 
provide  Palisai  es  with  a  reregulating 
I  w4s  told  by  my  former  col 

^__  Dworshak,  who  served 

for  so  many  ]|ears  in  this  body,  that 

when  the  Palfndes  authorization  bill 

the  Senate,  serious  con- 

given  to  including  the 

Bums  Credc  ijroject  with  PaUsades  in 
one  package  be  cause  the  two  are  meant 
to  operate  tocether.  For  reasons  of 
legislative  tact  es,  at  the  time,  it  was 
decided  to  mov  i  ahead  by  first  authoriz- 
ing Palisades,  i  nd  then  later  asking  au 


Bums  Credc 

,.         President.  Bums  Creek 

Is  needed  to  irovide  for  the  reregula- 
ticm  of  the  Qalisades  Reservoir.    One 


cannot  help  but  get  an  entirely  distorted 
and  inaccurate  picture  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  project  by  trying  to  separate  from 
its  parent.  PaUsades. 

A  reregulating  reservoir  is  as  Integrally 
connected  with  its  parent  project  as  a 
child  is  connected  with  its  mother  by 
an  umbilical  cord.  If  the  public  is  to  re- 
ceive its  full  money's  worth  from  Pali- 
sades and  if  we  are  to  operate  the  gen- 
erating faciliUes  there  at  maximum 
capacity,  we  must  have  a  reregulating 
basin  below  the  dam.  If  we  build  Bums 
Creek,  the  thing  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson!  fails  to 
say  is  that  the  direct  result  will  be  to 
double  the  firm  power  output  at  Pali- 
sades. That  is  why  Bums  Creek  is  neces- 
sary to  give  us  the  full  potential  of  the 
investment  we  have  already  made  at 
Palisades,  so  that  the  public  can  obtain 
the  maximum  production  of  electricity 
from  the  water  resource  at  that  site. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  going  to  build  a 
reregulating  reservoir,  then  it  makes 
sense  to  build  it  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  utilize  it  fuUy.  We  should  not  build 
a  small  reregidating  dam  at  that  site. 
Just  to  provide  a  reregulating  function. 
So  limited  a  facility  would  waste  the 
water,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  waste 
water  anjonore. 

So  a  dam  has  been  designed  that  will 
provide  the  reregulating  funcUon.  in- 
crease the  firm  pow^r  output  at  Pali- 
sades, and.  at  the  same  time,  generate 
90,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  at  the  new 
site.  This  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
prudent  comprehensive  development  of 
our  water  resources. 

The  final  argument  is  that  somehow 
this  project  would  threaten  the  private 
utility  companies.  Mr.  President,  now 
we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The 
only  real  opponents  of  the  project  are 
the  private  utility  companies.  The  argu- 
ments presented  here  today  again  and 
again  have  been  reiterated  by  the  pri- 
vate utility  companies.  And  yet.  curi- 
ously enough,  neither  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  nor  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Co. 
need  have  any  fear  of  Burns  Creek.  The 
power  that  will  be  generated  there  will 
be  sold  to  customers  that  have  tradition- 
ally purchased  their  power,  not  from 
either  of  the  private  utilities,  but  from 
the  Federal  Government.  These  custom- 
ers are  the  REA's.  the  co-ops,  and  the 
municipalities  which  have  electrical  sys- 
tans  of  their  own. 

They  have  always  purchased  their 
power  from  the  Government.  They  will 
purchase  the  additional  power  that  is 
generated  at  the  Bums  Creek  Dam  from 
the  Government. 

So  the  dam  cannot  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  private  utility  companies.  When 
it  is  argued  that  the  main  reason  for  the 
dam  is  that  Government  bureaucracy 
wants  to  extend  its  domain,  I  say  the 
facts  show  the  very  opposite  to  be  the 
case.  The  private  utility  companies  are 
opposed  to  the  project  because  they  de- 
sire to  extend  their  domain.  For  the 
first  time,  they  want  to  invade  a  market 
that  heretofore  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Government  dams  in  Idaho,  a  market 
that  is  restricted  to  REA's.  co-ops.  and 
municipalities.  They  know  that  the 
constmction  of  the  Bums  Creek  Dam 


would  block  them  from  soon  invading 
the  public  power  market  in  southern 
Idaho,  which  they  would  like  to  take  over 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  therein  lies  the  aggran- 
dizement. I  am  not  an  opponent  of  the 
private  utility  companies.  I  believe 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  Idaho  and  the 
Northwest  for  both  public  and  private 
power.  But  I  say  today  that  Bums 
Creek  Dam  does  not  constitute  a  plau- 
sible threat  to  private  power,  because  the 
power  generated  there  will  be  sold  ex- 
clusively to  preference  customers  which, 
for  more  than  40  years  now,  have  pur-  ■ 
chased  their  power  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  "repeat,  the  charges  raised  against 
this  project  are  without  foimdation. 
Again  and  again,  they  have  been  refuted. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate,  having  consid- 
ered and  given  its  approval  to  the  project 
in  the  past,  will  do  so  again  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Senators  will  re- 
main mindful  of  the  fact  that  this  proj- 
ect has  had  bipartisan  endorsement  of 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  Presi- 
dents; that  it  is  in  conformity  with  the 
best  principles  of  comprehensive  devel- 
opment; that  so  far  as  the  coal  miners 
in  Kemmerer,  Wyo.,  are  concerned,  the 
Utah  Power  li  Light  Co..  has  built  the  coal 
plant  in  Kemmerer  in  anticipation  of  the 
natural  growth  of  its  own  market.  The 
plant  is  now  operating  satisfactorily.  As 
the  whole  region  grows,  the  plant  will 
expand. 

I  say  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  his  figures  with  respect  to  the 
alleged'  economic  damage  Wyoming 
would  sustain  through  the  constmction 
of  this  project,  are  groundless.  I  heard 
the  same  arguments  presented  again  and 
again  when  the  project  was  before  our 
various  committees.  Never  was  it  pos- 
sible to  substantiate  such  figures. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the 
Kemmerer  plant  would  not  be  built — 
but  it  is  built  It  was  said  the  plant 
would  be  operating  at  reduced  capacity — 
but  it  is  not.  There  is  plenty  of  rown  in 
our  big.  growing  region  for  both  public 
power  and  private  pQwer. 

I  submit,  on  the  record,  confirmed  by 
two  separate  Senate  legislative  commit- 
tees which  have  looked  thoroughly  into 
the  merits  of  this  project,  that  Bums 
Creek  will  not  infringe  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  private  power  companies, 
or  upon  their  future  markets. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  today  reject  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  ratify  what  it  has  done 
three  times  before  in  approving  the 
Bums  Creek  project,  by  keeping  it  in  the 
bill. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  fine  support  he  has  given  this 
project  in  the  past,  and  for  the  careful 
attention  which  has  again  been  given  to 
it  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
ing tiine  on  the  amendment  on  this  side. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
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The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
W3r(Hning  [Mr.  Sxmpsoh].  On  this  ques- 
''.  tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frcHn  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Bflr.  Ed- 
MONOSONl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[BCr.  GoKX],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GavnnNG],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hakt],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoasKl,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Russiu.],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wiluams]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btro]  is  absent  because  of 
illness  In  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 

NICK]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrtteningI,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morsk],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  NxLsoN].  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wscliams]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  MAcmr- 
son].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

'The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  28, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 28 

, 

Allott 

Hriiska 

Proxmlre 

Beau 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Boggs 

Lausche 

ScoU 

Carlson 

Mechem 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Morton 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

Williams.  Del. 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

NATS— 60 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mclntrre 

Andersoa 

Hayden 

Bartlett 

mil 

MetcaU 

Bible 

Holland 

Monroney 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Byrd.w.Va. 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Javlto 

Pastore 

Case 

Johnston 

Pell 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Douglas 

Long.  ifo. 

8p€tfkman 

Eastland 

Long.  L*. 

Stennls 

Blender 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Meaellan 

Tarborough 

Pong 

McOee 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Pulbrlght 

McOovem 

Toting,  Ohio 

NOT  vonNO— la 

Bayh  Oon  Bfbrse 

Byrd,  Va.  Omening  Nelaaa 

Domlnlek  Hart  RiisseU 

■dmondson  Miagnuaon  WUllams.  If  .J. 

So  Mr.  Simpson's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  Uie  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
giUshed  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  I  move  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  On 
that  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Chair 
inquireis  how  much  time  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  jrields  himself. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  20 
minutes.  Mr.  President,  it  may  seem  a 
little  Invidious,  coming  from  a  Member 
of  the  Senate — and  I  know  actually  how 
invidious  warnings  are — ^But  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  warn  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  also,  as  to 
the  delicacy  of  our  international  and 
national  fiscal  problem.  We  are  on  thin 
ice  when  we  continue  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  astronomical  sums,  com- 
pletely heedless  and  wholly  unmindful 
of  what  is  before  us.  Let  me  illustrate, 
if  Senators  missed  it  somewhere  along 
the  line. 

In  June,  the  new  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  thought  it  would  be  a  great  idea 
to  impose  a  30  percent  tax  upon  Ameri- 
can money  which  came  mto  Canada  in 
order  to  get  a  good,  big  bite  into  Cana- 
dian corporations.  It  required  but  a  day 
for  the  repercussion  to  begin  on  the  ex- 
changes in  Montreal  and  Toronto.  A 
panic  occurred  within  24  hours.  It  was 
no^  headlined  in  this  country  because  of 
the  time  change  by  virtue  of  the  inter- 
national dateline.  It  took  an  extra  day 
to  get  reaction  from  Japan.  But  the 
reaction  in  Tokyo  was  sharp,  and  the 
market  plummeted.  It  was  necessary 
for  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Canadian 
Treasury  to  go  to  the  floor  of  the  To- 
ronto Stock  Exchange  to  stop  the  panic 
and  to  say  that  the  action  was  tem- 
porarily suspended.  That  is  how  deli- 
cate the  anatomy  of  the  fiscal  structure 
is.  When  it  is  said  that  the  action  is 
temporarily  suspended,  that  means  that 
"temporarily"  will  be  a  long,  long  time. 

What  has  happened  in  the  United 
States?  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
raised  the  rediscount  rate  on  short-term 
paper  by  a  half  of  1  percent.  Perhaps 
that  should  have  been  done  before.  But 
then  came  the  rest  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, in  which  a  tax  was  proposed  on 
American  funds  which  are  invested  in 
foreign  securities,  ranging,  depending 
upon  the  maturities,  from  2^  to  IS  per- 
cent. 

How  long  did  it  take  the  market  to  re- 
act? It  reacted  almost  immediately.  It 
was  not  possible,  even,  to  trade  in  Cana- 
dian securities  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.    Immediately  an  accommo- 


dation was  proposed,  to  see  if  the  diffi- 
cult could  not  be  solved.  I  understand 
that  the  fiscal  wizards  are  now  in  oiur  own 
Ci4;)ttol,  trying  to  solve  the  problem. 

Why  all  this  sensitivity?  There  is  a 
reason  for  it  The  gold  is  still  leaving 
us.  We  have  about  $3,500  mlUton  l^t  as 
a  cushion,  after  making  prevision  for  de- 
posits and  outstanding  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  Do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that 
there  is  not  deep  concern  and  uneasiness 
in  the  Treasury  Department  and  in  the 
White  House.  What  we  are  experiencing 
now  is  a  succession  of  experiments  of  one 
kind  and  another  to  stop  the  outfiow  of 
gold. 

Now  comes  a  report  from  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion was  specially  ctmunissioned  to  make 
a  report.  What  did  they  say?  They 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that 
in  5  years  the  balance  will  probably  be 
closed;  but  in  5  years,  it  may  be  too  late. 
Perhaps  1  year  will  be  too  late. 

One  thing  that  John  Maynard  Keynes 
said  that  could  not  be  controverted  was 
his  statement,  "In  the  long  run,  we  will 
all  be  dead."  He  ought  to  know,  because 
he  is  dead. 

Is  there  time?  How  much  time  is 
there?  Now  there  is  a  struggle  over  one 
expedient  after  another.  What  is  in- 
volved? Is  it  the  gold  metal?  Oh,  no. 
It  is  the  entire  structure  of  that  elusive, 
indefinable  thing  that  we  call  national 
and  international  commerce. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  there 
is  too  much  confidence  abroad.  A 
friend  of  mine,  whose  son  works  in  a 
Swiss  bank,  reported  to  me  last  week  that 
he  learned  from  high  authority  that 
those  who  should  know  are  not  speaking 
idly  when  they  talk  about  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar.  Notwithstanding 
that,  he  sajs  the  dollar  has  to  be  de- 
fended at  all  hazards.  It  does  have  to 
be  defended. 

But  I  am  thinking  of  this  whole  deli- 
cate and  fragile  structure  in  terms  of 
what  we  in  Congress  do.  We  have  not 
done  much  about  the  budget — a  $99  bil- 
lion cash  administrative  budget.  What 
have  the  cuts  amoimted  to?  They  have 
been  only  token  cuts.  That  is  about 
as  far  as  the  reduction  in  the  budget  has 
gone. 

There  is  a  constant  hue  and  cry  for 
tax  reduction.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this, 
but  I  spoke  with  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  last 
week,  and  he  was  second  guessing.  He 
thought  that  perhaps  by  the  middle  of 
September  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  might  report  a  bill  to  the  House, 
and  that  the  House  would  then  send  the 
bill  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  my  friends,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  other  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, How  long  will  it  take  before  such 
a  bill  will  be  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance?  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams],  who  is  a 
keen  student  in  this  field,  has  given  his 
opinion  on  occasion.  I  think  I  quote  him 
correctly  as  having  said  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  administration  wants  a  tax 
reduction  bill  in  1963.  From  the  way 
the  tax  bill  is  set  aside  to  take  testimony 
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oCNc 

lethlnf  else, 
nthar  Ihdk^tes  that  the  admtnUitratton 
is  not  too  ( eeidy  oooeemod.  and  that 
these  is  no  e  rerrkttng  urgency  to  hate  a 
tax  bm  TCpc  rted  Iv  the  oooimittee. 

Somethlni  in  the  tax  field  to  brins  re- 
lief might  h(  ip.  Probably  bringing  aome 
of  the  trooDi  back  from  Europe  would 
hdp.  Ttyen  are  a  number  of  actions 
that  could  bi  taken. 

Only  with  n  the  last  month,  it  was 
necessary  to  leal  anew  with  the  question 
of  continuin  \  the  $100  limit  on  tourist 
Imports  fnn  abroad.  There  is  silso  the 
problem  of  tne  outflow  of  gold. 

Today  tie  international  bankers 
abroad  have  roughly  $25  billion  in  short- 
term  papa:  that  they  can  demand  in 
terms  of  go  d  or  d<dlars.  If  that  does 
not  put  us  0  Q  crucial  ground,  frankly  I 
do  not  know  what  critical  ground  reiUly 
Is. 

But  Congress  has  a  req)onsibility. 
The  custom  U7  practice  is  to  throw  a 
rock  at  the  1  resident,  or  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  he  Treasury  is  not  equal  to 
his  req)onsi  lility.  or  that  the  agencies 
handling  in  emaJtional  affairs  are  not 
creditably  diing  their  work.  We  have 
perhaps  as  li  rge  a  re^ixmsibllity  as  those 
Ml  the  other  Bide,  if  not  larger.  There  is 
now  before  t  le  Senate  a  bill  which  came 
fnwn  the  Ho<  se.  The  House  changed  the 
2-year  auth<  rization  on  works  in  prog- 
ress to  one  7ear,  and  then  included  9 
new  project!.  In  the  main.  I  presume 
they  are  pov  er  projects.  One  project  in 
Kentucky  Is  rated  at  08  percent  power 
and  2  percent  recreation.  Do  Senators 
mean  to  tell  me  that  in  the  face  of  our 
Internationa  monetary  difficulty  we  are 
justified  in  )  uthorizing  that  amount  of 
money  now? 

Out  of  goo  1  grace,  I  hardly  dare  to  re- 
fer to  the  pre  Ject  in  Montana,  and  I  shall 
not  do  so,  etcept  to  say  that  Senators 
ought  to  eza  nine  all  the  data  that  have 
been  adducsd  with  respect  to  the 
Knowles  D  on  project.  The  distin- 
guished Jim  or  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Sixpsoif]  undertook  to  strike  out 
the  Bums  Ci  eek  project,  but  he  received 
only  20  votei .  It  is  amazing  that  in  the 
XTnited  State  i  Senate,  when  the  country 
Is  on  such  d  ;licate  ground  with  respect 
to  funds,  we  all  want  to  get  our  hands 
tnthe  till. 

I  do  not  \  now  that  I  blame  the  Sen- 
ator from  M  mtana  [Mr.  MrrcALr] .  For 
one  who  f  ac  »  a  re-election  campaign — 
although  he  does  not — it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  Eible  to  go  back  home  with 
the  bacon.  I  realize  that  situation;  I 
have  tried  t  lat  procedtu^  before. 

But,  Mr.  ^resident,  once  there  came 
oxit  of  a  cru  H  mouth  something  in  his- 
tory that  we  can  remember — ^when 
Caesar  said,  irith  his  dying  breath,  while 
he  was  lookh  g  at  Brutus,  "Et  tu.  Brute?" 

What  did  Brutus  say,  in  reply?  He 
said.  *7Yot  t  lat  I  love  Caesar  less,  but 
that  I  love  1  Uune  more." 

Mr.  Presic  ent,  it  is  wonderful  to  have 

River  project,   an   Illinois 

or   a  Mississippi   River 


a   Missouri 

River  project. 

project.  It  I  lay  be  said.  "Qet  your  hands 

into  the  por  l  barrel  if  you  can."    I  am 


willing  to  do  my  full  thart  if  and  when 
this  country  has  its  feet  on  a  sound 
fiscal  trade 

But  Z  would  be  recreant  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty  if  I  did  not  utter 
a  warning  now,  in  view  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Canada  and  in  view  of  what 
happmed  on  our  own  stock  exchange — 
all  of  which  shows  how  dangerous  the 
present  money  situation, is  for  our  own 
country.  Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  gentleman  I 
know.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  two 
years;  but  he  manages  one  of  the  world's 
largest  empires,  and  he  Is  in  Canada.  I 
shall  not  even  read  to  the  Senate  the 
date  of  his  letter;  but  first  I  shall  read 
the  leUer,  and  then  I  shall  read  the  tele- 
gram he  sent  to  me. 

He  wrote  to  me  the  following  letter : 

DBA*  XmoRT:  Last  week  I  wired  you  as 
per  copy  attached.  I  was  In  qiilte  a  panle 
when  I  sent  the  telegram  and  In  more  of  a 
panle  now  as  the  effect  of  the  announce- 
ment has  practically  stepped  trading  In 
Canadian  securities  and  I  am  afraid  the 
effect  on  the  Canadian  economy  Is  going  to 
be  quite  bad. 

I  do  hope  that  the  15  percent  tax  on  pur- 
chases of  Canadian  securities  by  UJS.  citi- 
zens wlU  be  rescinded.  Otherwise  I  see  no 
hope  for  Canada  to  rally  from  the  effect  of 
It. 

That  is  the  essential  part  of  his  letter. 

A  few  days  before  he  wrote  the  letter, 
he  sent  me  the  following  telegram — and 
I  know  what  he  manages,  and  I  know 
its  operations  nms  into  the  billions  of 
dollars: 

Dkab  Emcrr:  The  proposed  tax  of  IS  per- 
cent on  foreign  stock  purchases  If  passed  by 
your  Congress  will  make  a  shambles  of  the 
economy  of  yo\ir  closest  friend,  Canada,  and 
could  conceivably  turn  our  two  countries  Into 
banana  states.  Canadian  trade  with  your 
coimtry  In  1962  was  as  follows:  Imports 
$4310  mllllofn.  Ejports.  $3,745  mlUlon.  Of 
aU  the  money  borrowed  from  Americans  by 
foreign  covmtrles  In  the  first  6  months  of 
1963,  67  percent  was  Canadian.  It  seems  In- 
congruous that  the  countries  who  receive  no 
foreign  aid  from  your  Government  are  the 
countries  who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
foreign  aid  to  such  countries  or.  Yugoslavia, 
Egypt.  India.  Ghana,  Poland  and  who  are  In 
no  way  affected  by  this  proposed  15-percent 
tax. 

Because  it  applies  to  only  22  indus- 
trialized countries — 

We  have  bad  the  sharpest  decline  In  the 
Canadian  stock  market  In  years  and  today 
some  of  our  biggest  Issues  such  as  Bell  Tele- 
phone are  without  a  bid.  If  this  Is  approved 
by  Congress  It  means  that  practically  all 
government  and  municipal  projects  will  have 
to  be  suspended  for  lack  of  funds.  Should 
this  happen  It  will  add  to  already  great 
unemployment  a  situation  that  wlU  be  In- 
tolerable. I  urge  you  please  on  behalf  of 
both  coxintries  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  conseqxiences  (A  this  proposed  act. 

Can  Senators  conceive  of  a  situation 
in  which,  on  an  exchange  such  as  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  or  the  To- 
ronto Stock  Exchange.  American  Tele- 
phone fc  Telegraph  Co.  stock  did  not  re- 
ceive even  one  bid?  If  that  in  itself  is 
not  a  warning.  I  do  not  know  what  can 
be  done  to  make  the  situation  impressive. 

But  we  shall  continue  to  make  author- 
izations. How  do  Senators  think  we  can 
Induce  confidence  among  the  skillful 
financiers  all  over  the  world — in  Ger- 


many. France.  Italy,  Britain.  Ji4>an.  Can- 
ada, and  elsewhere— when  they  consider 
the  lack  of  willingness  <tf  the  Congress  to 
face  its  responsibility  In  a  critical  hour. 

Let  me  state  bow  well  we  have  done  in 
the  last  S  shears  and  what  a  craftsmanlike 
job  we  have  done  to  saddle  our  country 
with  commitments: 

For  public  works  acceleration,  $900 
million. 

For  128  new  buildings.  $1,320  million. 

For  29  buildings— construction  of  the 
exterior,  and  so  forth — $38  million. 

For  103  building  authorizations.  $223 
million. 

For  pollution  control  we  are  committed 
to  the  expenditure  of  $630  million. 

For  ABC  highways,  every  srear,  $975 
million. 

For  the  Interstate  Highway  System  we 
are  committed  to  the  expenditure  of  $37 
billion. 

That  list  does  not  include  all  the  other 
commitments.  For  example,  one  in 
which  every  Senator  should  be  interested 
is  our  commitment  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  which  involves  some 
of  the  salary  received  by  every  Senator. 
I  am  approaching  the  age  when  I  am 
thinking  seriously  about  the  actuarial 
soimdness  of  the  operation  of  that  fund. 
In  my  file  is  the  latest  report  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund.  Do  Sena- 
tors know  how  much  the  Government 
owes  that  fimd?  The  Government  now 
owes  it  $37  billioiL  All  Govenunent  em- 
ployees who  have  been  on  the  payroll 
have  dutifully  paid  their  share  into  the 
fund;  they  could  not  avoid  doing  so.  be- 
cause the  money  was  taken  from  their 
pay.  But  Uncle  Sam  has  not  contributed 
to  the  fund  his  share,  because  the  Con- 
gress has  not  voted  to  have  that  done. 
On  occasion,  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, I  tried  to  have  it  done;  but 
I  was  soimdly  rebuked  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  said.  "What  are  you  trying 
to  do?  Are  you  trying  to  throw  our 
budget  out  of  gear?"  So  the  Govern- 
ment owes  that  fund  $37  billion. 

Mr.  President,  what  proposal  is  now 
pending?  It  is  to  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  one-half  of  1  percent  more 
for  22  years,  although  not  to  require 
those  on  the  payroll  to  increase  their 
contributions.  Under  this  proposal  the 
Government  would  make  an  additional 
contribution,  and  every  agency  would 
carry  it  in  its  budget;  it  is  hoped  that 
at  the  end  of  the  22  years  they  would 
be  "even  with  the  board."  and  finally 
would  reach  a  position  of  actuarial 
soundness — if  before  that  time  nothing 
should  crack. 

But,  Mr.  President,  who  knows? 
Frankly,  I  am  alarmed  about  the  fiscal 
situation;  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is.  too. 
He  would  not  have  made  this  proposal 
for  a  tax  on  foreign  securities  sold  in 
our  markets — with  the  result  that  dollars 
leave  our  country — if  he  had  not  been 
concerned.  That  is  a  rather  desperate 
move;  somehow,  it  disturbs  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  markets.  In  Toronto,  in 
Tokyo,  in  London,  in  Montreal,  in  R<Hne. 
in  Paris — on  every  exchange — ^we  see  the 
panic  evidences  of  It. 
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By  means  of  the  letter  and  the  tele- 
gram I  have  read  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
shown  that  one  of  the  great  businessmen 
has  said  he  has  noted  the  panic,  and  that 
trading  has  virtually  stopped. 

What  will  the  end  be?  Are  we  to 
increase  the  size  of  our  administrative 
budget  until  it  is  as  high  as  the  sky? 
Are  we  to  continue  to  add  authorization 
on  top  of  authorization,  but  not  discharge 
our  responsibility? 

If  the  Swiss.  German,  and  French 
bankers,  or  any  of  the  adept  financiers 
who  virtually  have  our  destiny  in  their 
hands,  rush  our  market  with  their  short- 
term  securities,  what  will  we  have  to  do? 

The  President  would  have  to  apply  a 
moratorium.  But  the  day  that  a  mora- 
torium is  applied.  I  say.  "Look  out  for 
the  market,  and  look  out  for  the  econ- 
omy." We  cannot  read  the  market  today 
and  see  blue  chips  going  sideways  in 
what  is  supposed  to  be  an  expanding 
market  without  a  sense  of  alarm.  I 
would  that  we  would  take  that  situation 
to  heart  and  look  at  every  dollar  that  is 
authorized  before  we  make  the  author- 
ization. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Worics  first  changed  the  bill  by  adding 
certain  new  projects  and  then  negating 
the  efforts  of  the  House  to  tighten  up 
on  a  surveillance  effort.  But  the  projects 
are  there.  What  was  cut  out  for  1  fiscal 
year  is  on  a  continuing  project. 

When  the  Senate  got  through,  the 
House  had  put  in  $784  million  of  projects. 
We  put  in  $161  million,  and  then  put  in 
the  new  projects.  They  are  all  there, 
and  are  very  carefully  spelled  out.  I  see 
Devils  Jump  project,  the  Big  South  Fork. 
Cumberland  River  Basin,  E^y.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  the  benefits  of  that 
project  are  attributable  to  power,  and 
two  percent  to  recreation.  That  is  the 
report.  The  Engineers  are  not  concerned 
about  spending  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  10  minutes. 

I  spent  a  day  at  Cape  Canaveral.  I 
was  the  guest  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral Scientists  came  and  took  me  here, 
there,  and  elsewhere.  They  told  me 
about  the  great  project  that  was  in  the 
ofDng.  They  told  me  how  big  it  woiild 
be.  When  they  indicated  in  feet  the 
diameter.  I  began  to  step  off  the  distance. 
I  said.  "I  do  not  believe  it.  L  do  not 
believe  that  kind  of  tonnage  can  go  into 
the  air."  After  I  got  aU  the  details  I 
asked.  "What  will  it  cost?- 

He  said,  "I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 
All  we  know  is  that  it  must  be  done." 
There  are  many  things  that  do  not  have 
to  be  done  when  the  country  is  on  un- 
stable ground  so  far  as  its  budget  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  keep  the  debt  at 
$309  billion  until  the  end  of  November. 
This  morning  I  went  over  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That 
will  not  be  the  end  of  it.  We  must  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Another  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  be  asked  to  raise  the 
debt  ceiling  further.  How  long  can  we 
continue  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling,  spend 
willy-nilly,  and  still  retain  the  confidence 


that  is  so  necessary  both  at'  home  and 
abroad  to  avert  disaster? 

We  are  not  dealing  with  gold.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  water  courses.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  power  projects  par- 
ticularly. We  are  dealing  with  the  deli- 
cate and  fragile  fabric  of  our  entire 
monetary  system.  A  President  is  strug- 
gling for  expedients  to  get  off  the  hook, 
and  our  cushion  is  now  down  to  $3.5 
billion  in  gold.  If  that  does  not  add  up 
to  crisis.  I  do  not  know  what  would.  As 
a  result,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
contributions  that  the  Senate  could  make 
today  is  to  put  aside  all  personal  interest 
in  projects,  wherever  they  may  be.  re- 
turn the  bill  to  the  committee,  and  leave 
it  there  for  a  while. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  the  proposals  are 
bad.  I  do  not  say  that  in  some  form  or 
other  the  projects  should  not  at  some 
time  be  authorized.  But  I  say  there  is  a 
time  to  do  it  and  a  time  not  to  do  it.  As 
the  old  preacher  in  Ecclesiastes  used  to 
say: 

To  everything  there  Is  a  season,  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven 

When  we  do  not  have  the  necessary 
funds,  projects  ought  not  to  be 
authorized. 

I  am  always  intrigued  by  the  quaint 
language  used  in  the  i4>propriation  bills. 
I  never  grow  tired  of  alluding  to  the 
language  that  is  used.  Almost  invariably 
appropriation  bills  start  with  the 
language — 

There  Is  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  public 
debt,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Treasury. 
I  merely  utter  the  warning.  I  wish  to 
be  on  record.  That  is  all.  The  future 
looks  a  little  uncertain.  When  we  stop 
to  consider  that  those  in  the  executive 
branch  are  struggling  for  some  way  out 
of  our  gold  dilemma,  it  ought  to  be  our 
first  responsibility  to  help  them.  One 
way  to  do  so  is  to  guard  the  Treasury 
and  not  place  undue  burdens  upon  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  irom  Illinois  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. Can  the  Senator  tell  us  whether 
or  not  any  of  the  proposed  nine  new 
projects  that  were  added  by  the  commit- 
tee are  contained  in  the  budget  proposed 
by  the  President? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  cannot  tell  the  Sen- 
ator offhand  whether  they  are  or  not. 
So  far  as  I  know,  some  of  the  projects 
are  certainly  unbudgeted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  that 
question  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or 
not  any  of  the  nine  projects  added  by 
the  committee  are  contained  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  S(Hne  of  the  proj- 
ects have  already  had  approval  by  the 
Budget  Bureau,  but  the  real  considera- 
tion of  the  proposal  will  be  given  at  the 
time  of  the  appropriation  Then  budget 
consideration  would  be  much  more 
appropriate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  authorized 
projects  reach  the  appropriation  stage, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows  the  pret- 


sine  that  is  exercised.  Whether  10  or 
5  percent  of  the  necessary  money  is  ap- 
propriated, once  the  projects  are  started, 
they  will  continue.  Thhiy  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  Congress  indicates  to  me 
that  once  the  camel's  nose  is  under  tlie 
tent,  before  too  long,  the  beast  will  be 
inside. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  last  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  view  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  about  the 
$3.5  billion  gold  cushion,  as  I  believe  the 
Senator  referred  to  it,  is  he  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
which  has  been  meeting  on  the  interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  crisis  are 
now  being  told  by  some  economists  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  remove  all  of 
the  gold  requirements  supporting  our 
currency,  so  ttiat  we  will  not  have  to 
meet  that  problem  so  soon? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  saw  that  observa- 
tion. I  believe  it  came  from  the  distin- 
guished group  in  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion commissioned  by  the  executive 
branch  to  make  the  study.  But  I  wonder 
whether,  quite  aside  from  the  money  that 
is  involved,  the  group  ever  thought  of 
the  psychological  impact.  That  is  an- 
other thing.  By  the  promises  in  the 
market  which  are  honored,  men  live, 
move,  and  business  is  done.  It  is  not 
expressed  by  a  dollar  sign.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  faith  and  ccmfidence. 
If  the  proposed  action  should  take  place, 
what  will  happen?  This  is  still  the  peo- 
ple's coimtry.  and  the  pec^ile  win  do  some 
reacting  of  their  own. 

Bfr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  the  most  eloquent 
and  closely  reasoned  defense  and  advo- 
cacy of  fiscal  responsibility  that  I  have 
heard  on  the  floor  of  this  body.  I  am  so 
impressed  by  the  force  and  clarity  of  his 
argument  that  I  am  prepared  to  refer 
this  $610  million  bill  back  to  committee, 
including  its  $14  million  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  fiood 
control  and  other  purposes  in  the  Brazos 
River  Basin  of  my  State. 

I  note  further  Uiat  as  a  part  of  the 
cumulative  effect  of  profiigatie  spending, 
this  proposal  would  have  the  effect  of 
further  undermining  foreign  confidence 
in  the  American  dollar. 

I  raise  the  point  that  there  has  been 
an  attrition  of  our  gold  reserve  of  $7 
billion  in  the  past  10  years,  to  the  extent 
that  those  reserves  have  fallen  from  $23 
billion  to  $16  billion  in  that  period  of 
time;  while  currenUy  there  are  claims  of 
$25  billion  against  the  American  dollar. 

•nie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  1^.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
bill.  

Mr.  TOWER.  I  fmther  note  that  not 
only  the  monetary  integrity,  but  also  the 
economic  security  of  the  United  States, 
are  at  stake.  In  addition,  the  monetary 
systems  of  many  free  nations  are  pegged 
to  the  monetary  system  of  the  Uhlted 
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will  alao  fall    Tbat  would  be  calamitous 
for  ttaa  wlwA  >fr«e  world 
I  thank  tta » Senator  from  niinois 
Itr.DOUCSEN.  looogratulatethedls- 
tlnipi^***^  C  mator  from  Texas  for  bting 
so  forfoearln  ( with  reject  to  a  project  in 
his  own  ^ifte.    That  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity id  saj  that  I  am  as  selfish  as 
any  other  llember  of  the  Senate  when  it 
comes  to  geittng  a  little  "bacon"  for  my 
own  State.  Et  is  the  (rid  story  of  whether 
one  sees  th<   trees  Instead  of  the  forest. 
The  finest   i  the  whole  country  and  its 
aolTency  at  i  n  exceedingly  critical  period. 
Ibis  obviou  ily  calls  f  of  sacrifice  on  the 
part  o<  ever]  body,  regajrdless  of  any  polit- 
ical  fT^«^«*^  Ions  which  may  be  involved. 
Mr.   WU  jIAMS    of   Delaware.     Mr. 
ncsiilnnt.  y  111  the  Senator  yield? 
ilr.DIRSSEN.   lyiekL 
Mr.  WIL  jIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  am 
g}^  to  Joii   the  minority  leader  tn  the 
motion  to  r  commit  the  bill.   I  point  out 
to  the  Sena  « that  we  will  not  be  recom- 
mitting a  I  KW  million  or  a  $700  million 
bilL  If  the  lill  is  paned  and  sent  to  con- 
ference as  t  is  presently  written  it  will 
bedosetoi  $1)^  billion  bill. 

Mr.  DXR  CSEN.    And  pertuips  closer 
to  a  $2  billion  bill. 

Mr.  WIL  JAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
ilgfai.  tt  Bay  be  closer  to  $2  billion. 
The  isasnr  is  that  the  bill  came  from 
ttke  House  itoyiding  a  sum  of  $784  mil- 
lion in  new  authMizations.  and  although 
the  Bfsiatr  committee  struclc  f rtxn  the 
f7M  mlUion  a  total  of  $623  million,  it 
added  $448  ^  million  worth  of  new  proj- 
eeta.  The  ^esult  is  that  if  the  bill  should 
go  to  conf(  rence.  there  would  be  in  con- 
feroice  al  that  the  House  originally 
provided  a  id  all  the  new  projects  that 
the  Senate  has  added.  That  would  total 
$1,232,500.  Then  the  amendment  which 
was  aocep(ed  yesterday  stru^  out  the 
language  r  pealing  some  prior  authorisa- 
tion, and  that  action  added  another 
$300millio  1. 

Tills  wU  be  one  of  the  greatest  "back- 

aeratchtng'  c^;>erations  ever  when  the 

conferees  i  »t  together  with  $1.5  billion 

In  the  poll  leal  Utty  to  divide. 

T^ie  bill  should  be  sent  back  to  the 

As  the  S  nator  from  Illinois  points  out. 
BMieh  has  leen  said  about  a  tax  cut.  I 
liava  said  1  lany  times  that  I  do  not  think 
the  admin  stratlon  is  sincere  in  that  re- 
gard. I  tl  ink  the  administration  wants 
to  wait  ai  d  talk  about  a  tax  cut  in  the 
next  presi  lential  election  year.  That  \s 
when  the  pn^osal  will  be  before  the 
Senate. 

The  An  erican  citizens  will  not  get  a 
bona  fide  tax  cut  as  long  as  it  can  be 
frtMitfPirt  c  oly  by  increasing  the  national 
debt  and  >orrowing  the  money. 

No  gov(  mment  can  ever  spend  itself 
into  prost  erity  on  borrowed  money. 

I  was  tl  Iking  the  other  day  with  one 
of  the  lea<  ing  financiers  of  this  country, 
who  had  1  een  touring  European  capitals 
and  talkl] «  with  financial  ministers  of 
most  of  t  lose  coimtries.  He  said  that 
the  quest  on  he  was  asked  most  as  he 
toured  th  we  capitals  was  not  'H^nil  the 
United  8  ates  devalue  its  dollar?"  but 
"Whenr* 

Uhless '  re  can  establish  some  degree  of 
fiscal  Ttt  wnslbUity  into  our  expendl- 
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tures  during  this  Congress  there  is  a 
grave  danger  that  in  a  very  short  time 
we  shall  be  forced  to  devalue  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  If  that  were  done  it  would 
further  pcwperize  the  aged  in  this  coun- 
try. Those  who  have  to  live  on  a  fixed 
retirement  income  suffer  the  most  imder 
inflation. 

Such  action  would  not  hurt  those  who 
have  investments  in  real  estate,  oil  wells. 
or  fixed  assets  of  this  country,  because  it 
is  immaterial  whether  a  man  has  $1 
million  worth  of  fixed  assets  or  whether 
those  same  assets  are  valued  at  $2  mil- 
lion; he  still  owns  "X  percent"  of  Amer- 
ica. But  those  who  are  living  on  fixed 
incomes,  on  retirement  income,  on  social 
security,  on  life  insurance,  or  on  the 
savings  Iwnds  which  they  have  been  buy- 
ing will  have  their  life  savings  taken 
away  if  the  dollar  is  devalued. 

Under  the  planned  deficit  q;>ending 
program  of  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
deficits  of  the  preceding  administrations 
we  have  been  pauperizing  those  same  el- 
derly people  for  whom  we  see  so  many 
crocodile  tears  shed  by  the  same  group. 
I  ha^  the  Senate  will  take  a  construc- 
tive step  and  send  this  bllUon-and-a- 
half  poikbarrel  back  to  the  committee. 
At  least,  if  we  are  to  pass  a  bin.  let  us 
vote  on  a  bill  which  will  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  truth  as  to  what  is  in  it. 
Let  us  not  make  a  great  display  of  virtue 
and  say.  "We  have  cut  the  House  bill 
frc»n  $784  millimi  to  $609  million."  when 
In  reality  we  have  not  done  anything  of 
the  kind.  In  fact,  what  has  been  pro- 
posed is  to  put  a  $1V^  billion  bill  into 
conference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

While  it  Is  in  my  mind,  Mr.  President, 
since  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TttumoNi)] 
is  in  the  Chamber,  I  remember  when  the 
Senator  took  the  floor  with  respect  to  a 
project  now  in  the  bill.  Trotters  Shoals 
on  the  Savannah  River.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  if  that  project  were  consum- 
mated it  would  flood  out  22,000  acres,  in- 
cluding 8  major  industrial  sites,  and 
remove  the  land  from  the  tax  rolls.  The 
project  would  prevent  the  construction 
of  a  $40  million  pai)er  manufacturing 
l>lant.  and  would  flood  out  the  timber 
lands  for  the  factory.  It  would  flood 
out  the  site  of  a  proposed  $210  million 
steam  power  slant  It  would  cost,  under 
the  estimate  submitted,  about  $78 
million. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  South  Carolina  will  Join 
forces  with  us  to  send  the  bill  back  to 
the  committee,  where  It  belongs,  in  the 
light  of  the  fiscal  situation  which  con- 
fronts our  country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    The  Senator  has 
made  a  convincing  argument.    I  shall  be 
pleased  to  join  him. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CutTis]  from  the  time  on  the  biD. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  divtingulshed  minority  leader.  I 
shall  support  the  mcMion  to.recommit  the 
biU. 

I  endorse  what  the  minority  leader  has 
said  ^bout  the  fiscal  peril  to  this  Repub- 
lic and  the  need  to  hold  down  spending. 
I  speak  as  an  individual  Senator  in  whose 
State  there  are  under  construction  at 
this  time  certain  water  conservation 
projects;  and  as  an  individual  Senator 
who  will  be  asking  for  more. 

But  I  am  in  favor  of  an  absolute  pay- 
as-you-go  ssrstem  for  this  Oovemment. 
I  have  a  constitutional  amendment  along 
that  line  to  pn^pose. 

Furthermore,  I  am  ready  to  support 
a  proposal  that  wiU  call  a  halt  to  all 
public  works,  highways,  area  redevelop- 
ment, urban  renewal,  reclamation,  flood 
control,  and  evenrthing  else.  i4>plied  to 
all  50  States,  until  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced. I  believe  that  worthy  projects 
not  only  are  good,  but  that  they  are 
worth  paying  for  now. 

I  shall  support  the  motion  to  rec(»n- 
mit.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  needs  of 
our  time  would  be  better  met  by  having 
the  committee  report  to  the  Senate  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

I  wish  to  vptak.  particularly  about  the 
Aspinall  amendment.  Representative 
AsPiNAU.  added  this  language  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Missouri  River  Basin: 

That  no  p«rt  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  section  shall  be 
available  to  Initiate  construction  of  any  unit 
of  the  Mlasourl  River  Basin  project,  whether 
Included  in  said  comprehensive  plan  or  not. 
Which  Is  not  hereafter  authorised  by  act  of 
Congress. 

I  think  that  is  orderly  procedure.  The 
State  of  Nebraska  is  the  only  State  that 
lies  wholly  within  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
will  soon  be  20  jrears  old.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  offered  the  reso- 
lution that  led  to  the  investigation  which 
resulted  in  the  Joint  Army  Engineers- 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  plan.  But  for 
a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a 
practical  rule  of  carrying  out  what  Rep- 
resentative AspiNAU.  has  had  written 
into  the  bill. 

These  authorizations  are  many  years 
old.  Local  conditions  change.  Costs 
change.  So  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
seek  reauthorizations  under  this  resolu- 
tion. Last  year  the  Soiate  passed  re- 
authorizations of  the  Mid-State  project, 
the  Farewell  project,  the  Alnsworth  proj- 
ect, and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  project  by  project, 
Congress  has  taken  a  lo<dc  at  such  proj- 
ects, even  though  it  might  act  as  a  slow- 
ing process,  and  even  though  that  process 
might  be  against  the  views  of  some  per- 
sons from  the  State  which  I  have  the 
honor  in  part  to  represent.  My  feeling 
Is  that  an  orderly  process  in  a  program, 
in  the  ccmtrol  of  the  Congress,  Is  In  the 
long  run  in  the  Interest  of  soimd  con- 
servation. After  all,  we  want  to  ccHiserve 
our  soil,  water,  and  natural  resources, 
including  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  integrity  of  our  dollar.  One 
cannot  be  a  conservationist  only  in  part, 
and  at  the  same  time  desire  to  waste  a 
part  of  that  system. 

While  I  should  feel  no  great  alarm  If 
this  language  were  taken  out  of  the  bill. 
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I  feel  that  Representative  Aspdiau.  has 
acted  for  the  best  Interests  of  irrlgatlon- 
Ists  and  conservati<»ilsts.  In  the  long 
run.  I  hope  the  conferees  will  retain  his 
language. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  addi- 
tional authorization  is  necessary.  I 
think  the  Senate  bill,  in  its  present  form, 
goes  too  fsu-.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  money  in  the  till.  I  would 
like  to  see  our  spending  held  down  each 
and  every  year  to  a  total  amount  equal 
to  our  revenue.  I  think  it  could  be  done 
and  we  could  still  have  the  necessary  and 
essential  developments  in  our  country 
taken  care  of. 

However,  because  I  believe  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill,  in  the  amoimt 
authorized.  Is  a  bit  excessive,  and  be- 
cause I  feel  that  we  are  doing  this  with- 
out proper  regard  for  the  fiscal  conse- 
quences, I  shall  support  the  motion  of 
the  minoEity  leader  to  recommit  the  bin. 

I  am  sure  the  committee,  in  taking  a 
look  at  the  bill,  will  still  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  urgent  needs. 
-^    I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
five  minutes  on  the  bin  to  the  distin- 
guished    Senator     from     Ohio     [Mr. 

L/tUSCHXl. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
pondered  what  course  I  should  follow 
with  respect  to  this  motion  or  bill. 
Within  the  bill  are  encompassed  several 
Ohio  projects,  and.  from  that  standpoint, 
I  would  like  very  much  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Senate  committee.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  be  untrue  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
unless  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
cept for  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
defenses,  we  have  no  graver  responsibil- 
ity in  the  US.  Congress  than  to  prevent 
the  wild  plimglng  movement  toward  a 
fiscal  situation  that  might  eventually 
drive  us  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

The  first  grave  sign  of  the  problem 
appeared.  I  believe,  in  1961.  when,  to  my 
great  amazement,  I  read  the  announce- 
ment that  a  pool  of  $6  billion  was  cre- 
ated primarily  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  Uhlted  States  and  the  United  Klng- 
dmn  In  the  monetary  problem  that  con- 
fronted those  nations.  My  recollection 
Is  that  we  posted  33  percent  of  the  funds. 
We  then  were  alrouly  In  the  "hole." 
EHnce  that  time  we  have  been  digging  ttie 
hole  deeper  and  deeper,  making  It  ulti- 
mately more  difficult  to  extricate  our- 
,  selves  from  It. 

Within  the  past  several  days  Mr.  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  made  a  statement  to  the 
House  In  which  he  said: 

I  hope  and  pray  the  time  wont  come  when 
we  would  have  to  devalue  the  dollar.  It 
would  not  be  the  end  ot  the  world,  but  It 
would  take  years  to  recover. 

'Vt^thin  the  past  3  months  Mr. 
Schweitzer,  the  new  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  made  the  statement  that 
when  an  Individual  is  suffering  physi- 
cally from  an  ailment,  he  takes  remedies 
to  cure  the  ailment.  He  goes  on  a  diet, 
perhaps.  The  classical  way  to  flght*what 
is  fiscally  happening  In  our  ooxmtry  Is  to 
go  on  a  diet.  But  that  we  refuse  to  do. 

Per  Jacobsson.  the  former,  and  now 

deceased.  President  of  the  World  Bank. 

cautioned,  a  year  ago.  about  the  need  for 

the  VB.  Oovemment  to  do  something 
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coneeming  its  yearly  Imbalances  In  the 
dollar  exchange;  namely,  what  we  owe  to 
other  countries  In  relation  to  what  they 
owe  to  us. 

What  have  we  done?  By  word  and 
deed  alike,  since  1961.  we  In  the  Con- 
gress and  those  in  the  administration 
have  halted  the  poor  citizen  into  the 
belief  that  all  is  well.  How  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  have  warned  the  people 
about  what  lies  ahead?  Very  few. 
When  someone  has  had  the  courage  to 
speak  up,  he  has  been  looked  upon  with 
disdain  by  those  who  proclaim  that  all 
is  well  and  who  seem  to  have  no  worries 
about  deficit  operaUcms. 

We  have  asked  our  foreign  creditors 
not  to  ask  for  payment  of  their  debts  in 
gold.  We  are  borrowing  from  ourselves. 
Three  years  ago  we  said  we  would  in- 
crease world  trade;  that  we  would  sell 
more  goods  In  the  world.  Instead,  we 
have  allowed  prices  to  go  up  and  have 
made  our  position  worse.  We  said  we 
would  have  foreign  tourists  visit  our 
country.  Our  tourists  are  going  into 
foreign  countries  and  spending  money 
there,  but  foreign  tourists  are  not  coming 

into  the  United  States.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  ask  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  3  more  minutes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  Mr,  President,  yes- 
terday, what  was  foreseen  happened.  A 
study  group  employed  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  recommended  that  the 
25  percent  support  pn  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  which  are  being  Issued  be 
removed.  About  2  weeks  ago  I  raised 
the  question :  If  we  do  not  have  a  25  per- 
cent gold  support,  what  have  we?  We 
have  the  ever  changing  Judgments  of 
politicians  in  high  public  office  and  In 
Congress  ordering  the  printing  of  money 
interminably,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  artificial  prosperity. 

The  witch  doctors  are  at  hand.  They 
are  at  the  doors  of  the  Federal  buildings. 
They  are  at  the  doors  of  the  Utalted 
States  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  say  they  will  bring 
us  the  elixir  of  some  new  fangled  rem- 
edy to  cure  the  problem  that  is  worry- 
ing everjrbody  who  has  any  knowledge 
of  it. 

lliere  are  classic  remedies,  and  they 
are  the  only  remedies.  As  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  WnxiAiis],  has  said, 
the  bill  does  not  Involve  $610  million;  It 
involves  $1.2  billion. 

Classic  remedies,  must  be  adopted. 
Unless  they  are  adopted  trouble  will 
c<mie.  Among  other  things  deficit  oper- 
ations must  be  stopped. 

In  conclusion,  I  observe  that  in  the 
gallery  are  reporters  from  certain  Ohio 
newspapers. 

If  they  want  to  do  me  a  favm*.  I  ask 
than  to  tell  their  readers  in  Ohio  that 
in  my  judgment  calamity  lies  ahead;  that 
they  should  tell  them  to  waken  to  the 
distress  being  created  by  extravagant 
and  Imprudoit  and  careless  sp^iding  by 
the  Congress. 

Unless  they  learn  and  unless  they  pro- 
test, they  will  suffer  greatly  In  the  fu- 
ture. 


Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Soiatm:  has  expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  Presklent.  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  jrield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  itom.  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  to  the  breastbeating  which  has 
been  going  on  In  this  Chamber  this  after- 
noon. I  have  heard  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  after  another  state  that  he  is 
willing  to  give  up  a  project  in  his  State 
or  in  his  area.  I  have  heard  the  ex- 
pression "backscratching"  used.  I  have 
heard  the  expression  "hand  in  the  tUL** 
I  have  heard  about  the  gold  outflow.  I 
have  heard  the  word  "panic''  used.  I 
have  heard  the  allegation  of  a  Swiss 
banker  that  there  would  be  a  devaluation 
of  the  UJS.  dollar. 

I  do  not  know  what  aU  this  has  to 
do  with  the  proposed  legislation  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
know,  for  example,  nor  do  I  think,  that 
the  Cape  Fear  River  Basin  project  is  lo- 
cated in  some  faraway  ooimtry  like 
GHtiana.  The  Savannah  River  Basin  is 
not  located  in  Timbuctu.  The  central 
ftnri  southern  Rorida  project  is  not  lo- 
cated in  Afghanistan.  The  Appalaidii- 
cola  River  Basin  is  not  in  some  part  of 
south-central  Asia.  The  Braaos  River 
Basin  is  not  located  overseas.  The  Ar- 
kansas River  Basin  is  not  located  in  Eu- 
rope or  Australia,  or  Australasia:  nor 
is  the  White  River  Basin,  the  Red  River 
Basin,  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  the  (Miio 
River  Basin,  the  ColumUa  River  Basin, 
or  the  Los  Angeles-San  Oabriel  River 
Basin. 

These  projects  axe  aU  located  within 
the  cohtinoital  confines  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  all  fully  repayable. 
Tliey  represent  an  Investment  in  our  own 
coimtry.  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. I  would  hope  that  we  would  keep 
this  in  mind  when  we  speak  tA  authorisa- 
tions affecting  the  welfare  and  the  best 
interests  of  Americans. 

What  is  wrong  with  investing  Amer- 
ican money  to  make  this  country  a  bet- 
ter place  in  whicb  to  Uve?  Certainly  tt 
\B  far  better  to  put  the  money  Into  the 
United  States,  than  it  Is  to  put  money 
into  many  foreign  lands,  which  Is  what 
we  have  been  doing  year  after  year. 

Furthermore,  any  tavestments  under 
this  authorization  bill  are.  I  repeat,  fully 
repayable,  with  interest,  to  the  United 
States.  It  Is  alxiut  time  for  us  to  begin 
to  look  after  our  own.  It  is  about  time, 
instead  of  finding  fault  and  raising  spe- 
clous  arguments,  to  recognize  that  we 
have  underdeveloped  areas  in  this  coim- 
try. There  is  nothing  wrong  about  In- 
vesting in  America,  Its  people,  and  its 
future. 

I  hope,  ttierefore,  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  win  be  defeated  and  that  the 
bill  win  be  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  BCr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DntKSXvl  is  one  of  the  finest  I 
have  heard  dtoing  the  time  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress. 
He  spoke  eloquently  on  the  scfbjeet  of 
fiscal  integrity,  whidi  we  are  suivosed 
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to  pn«tiee  is  Oongreaa.  I  believe  that 
Ilia  aoggestioi  oufbt  to  be  followed.  I 
propoee  to  to  »  taa  f  sror  of  the  motion 
to  reeammlt  t  lebilL 

For  the  be  leOt  of  my  esteemed  eol- 
leMW  the  m  ^lorlty  leader,  I  point  out 
that^  while  Z  appredate  his  lesson  in 
geo^aphy,  ti  my  statement  yesterday 
I  pointed  ov  that  Derlls  Jump  is  in 
Kentucky,  tht  t  the  Knowles  Dam  is  on 
the  Vlathead  Uver  in  Ifontana.  that  the 
Bums  Creek  devtiopment  is  on  the 
Snake  Rimrii  Idaho. 

I  wish  to  m  Ike  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I,  too.  subserl  w  to  the  policy  of  invest- 
Inc  in  Ameiica  and  improving  our 
country. 

I  agree,  fur  lier,  that  we  ought  to  do 
more  things  a ;  home  before  we  do  more 
things  oversee !. 

However,  th  it  is  not  the  point  that  was 
made  by  the  nlnority  leado-;  nor  is  it 
the  point  thit  I  wish  to  make.  The 
point  is  that  here  is  a  time  for  every- 
thing. If  the  re  is  not  a  time,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  us  from  authorising 
twice,  3  times  or  10  times,  the  number 
of  projeets  ir  the  bill,  and  to  Justify 
dohv  so  on  t  le  basis  that  we  are  in- 
vesting In  America? 

But  that  Is  x>t  the  point.  The  point 
Is  with  respec ;  to  the  time.  TIm  time 
la  very  Imparl  wt  because,  as  has  been 
said,  we  are  adng  some  criees.  The 
iMoatlan  mmt  be  serious  whoi  the 
President,  ttu;  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  has  to  take  the  cou- 
rageous stq>  of  caUing  for  an  tn- 
erease  in  tbt  interest  rate  on  our 
Aort-term  ota  IgatlMis,  a  step  which  is 
In  the  face  o  the  longstanding  policy 
a  his  party.  The  Presidait  certainly^ 
did  not  want  to  do  that;  but  he  felt 
that  it  was  In  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  that  h  B  do  so.  I  believe  that  he 
was  right  in  dc  Ing  so. 

Our  Nation  s  facing  a  critical  situa- 
ttak  We  oug  It  to  do  •"»nf^h1"g  about 
the  reasons  f  >r  the  crisis.  One  rea- 
son for  the  cr  sis  is  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  if  Congress  do  not  have 
the  political  a  id  moral  courage,  to  use 
the  statement  or  phrase  of  the  distin- 
guished SenatMT  from  North  Carolina 
UCr.  Bivnr].  t  >  practice  fiscal  integrity 
with  the  hard-  iamed  money  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  do  n  >t  have  the  p<ditical  and 
moral  courage  to  say,  "No.  we  will  not 
spend  more  money  than  we  receive." 
What  is  the  re  ult?  The  dollar  depreci- 
ates in  value.  Persons  in  high  places 
may  say  that  It  is  not  planned  to  de- 
value the  dons  r.  That  is  praiseworthy, 
but  they  do  n3t  have  anjrttiing  to  say 
about  the  inte  national  money  maricet 
It  Is  in  the  titematlonal  money  mar- 
ket that  the  d<  liar  will  be  devalued,  and 
those  who  say  It  will  not  be  devalued 
cannot  preven  it  from  being  devalued, 
unlesslfember  of  Congress  see  to  it  that 
fiscal  integrity  s  practiced. 

It  ought  to  le  pointed  out  that  dur- 
ing IMl  the  PC  ople  of  the  United  States 
felt  inflation  t>  the  tune  of  $7  billion. 
During  1962,  i   was  another  $7  billion. 

During  the  f  ret  6  months  of  this  year, 
•coording  to  E  sonomic  Indicators,  pub- 
lished by  the  P  -esldent's  Council  of  Eoo- 
aomic  Adviser  i,  the  inflation  was  $4.8 
MlUon.     If   tils   rate   continues,    the 
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amount  of  Inflatton  for  this  year  will 
be  $9.6  billkm. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  makes  no 
dilference  how  purchasing  power  is 
taken  away  firom  the  people,  whether 
by  tavatiop  or  by  Inflation;  the  result 
Is  the  same. 

I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  not 
long  ago  that  the  people  of  my  State  of 
Iowa  suffered  from  inflation  to  the  tune 
of  about  $90  million  a  year  during  1961 
and  1962.  That  Is  the  same  as  placing 
a  2^-pereent  sales  tax  on  their  backs 
during  each  of  those  2  years.  That  Is 
what  it  means.  The  only  trouble  Is  that 
most  of  the  people  have  not  yet  realized 
what  has  hit  them.  That  is  what  has 
happened  to  the  people  of  Iowa. 

Because  of  the  authorization  of  multi- 
miUion-dollar  projects,  many  of  which 
are  not  requested  by  the  President,  we 
are  reaching  a  day  of  reckoning.  There 
is  a  time  for  some  of  these  projects,  but 
the  time  is  not  now.  That  is  why  the 
bill  should  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  mlnntes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  to  some  statements  made  by 
those  favoring  the  motion  to  recommit 
I  (H)poee  the  motion.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Piri>lic  Works,  and 
since  the  death  of  our  lamented  friend. 
Francis  Case.  I  have  been  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  that  committee. 

I  ngpect  the  views  that  have  been 
stated  fay  Senators;  but  unwittingly,  per- 
haps, they  may  have  left  an  Impression 
about  the  bill  which  I  say  is  not  a  correct 
impression. 

I  served  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee throughout  the  hearings  last  year. 
The  hearings  lasted  a  month  and  a  half. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  who 
wanted  to  object  to  the  projects  was 
given  the  oivortunity  to  do  so.  Execu- 
tive hearings  were  held.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  but  with  minority  views  in 
opposition  to  one  project— and  one  only — 
the  Knowles  Dam  project  There  was 
extensive  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Only  one.  Member  of  the  Senate 
otttTtd  an  amendment  to  strike  any 
project  from  it  That  was  the  distin- 
guished SenatcM*  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGcsl.  I  respect  his  opinion,  and  the 
courage  of  his  posiUon  when  he  stood  on 
the  floor  last  year  and  moved  to  strike 
two  projecto  from  the  bill.  His  motion 
was  defeated  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Bffr.  RusasLL]  offered  an  amendment 
to  add  Trotters  Shoals  to  the  bill.  That 
is  one  of  the  projecte  which  Is  being  at- 
tacked today.  There  was  not  a  voice  in 
opposition  to  that  amendment,  except 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thusmond].  The 
amendment  passed  by  a  voice  vote,  and 
then  the  bill  passed  by  a  voice  vote  with 
no  audible  dissent 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
bill  is  a  subterfuge  in  ite  reduction  of  the 
authorization  for  river  basins.  This  is 
not  correct  The  House  authorized  $784 
million  for  11  river  basins — ^for  projects 
which  are  under  construction  or  are  to 
be  under  construction  in  1964  and  1965. 


The  Corps  of  Engineers  advised  that  only 
$161  million  was  needed  for  flscal  1964. 
There  will  be  an  omnibus  bill  next  year] 
when  additional  authorizations  can  be 
made  to  continue  those  projecte. 

Our  action  can  contribute  to  savings 
this  year  and  in  the  budget.  It  will  be 
a  saving,  because  money  for  these  proj- 
ecte will  have  to  be  appropriated.  The 
reduced  authorization  means  that  in  this 
year.  Instead  of  appropriating  up  to  $784 
million,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions can  only  appropriate  up  to  $161 
million.  So  there  is  a  saving  in  money. 
The  additional  projecte  that  have  been 
added  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
do  not  call  for  any  i4)propriations. 

I  admit  as  the  Senator  frtun  Illinois^ 
IMr.  DnucsEN]  said,  that  the  authoriza- 
tions make  the  projecto  eligible  for 
appropriations;  and  perliaps  at  some 
time  in  the  future  appropriations  will  be 
made  for  them.  But  not  a 'dollar  is 
added  this  year  to  any  appropriations. 
That  fact  ought  to  be  known  and  under- 
stood. 

Seven  of  the  projecte  to  which  objec- 
tion is  made  were  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  with  the  excepUon  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGos]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thxtixiond], 
no  Senator  opposed  a  single  one  of  these 
projecto  at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed 
last  year. 

I  should  like  to  see  something  done 
about  public  works  bills.  I  should  like  to 
see  new  legislation  proposed  which  would 
enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  advise 
Congress  about  the  priority  which  should 
be  given  projecto  tn  river  basins.  We  do 
not  have  that  Information  and  we  have 
not  had  it  in  the  past. 

Since  this  bill  includes  an  authoriza- 
tion for  a  project  in  my  State,  I  have  to 
be  charged  with  whatever  Interest  I  may 
have  in  the  bill  because  of  that  authoriza- 
tion. However.  I  am  pointing  out  the 
facto. 

A  few  memento  ago  it  was  said  that 
we  must  show  coiu-age;  but  I  point  out 
that  last  year  the  authorization  bill  was 
literally  loaded  down  with  authorization 
projecto  all  over  the  countnr.  Tliat  was 
a  time  to  show  courage.  I  do  not  seek 
to  embarrass  Senators  who  have  spoken, 
but  I  advise  them  to  read  last  year's  bill 
and  see  whether  it  includes  projecto  In 
their  States.  Last  year  no  voice  except 
that  of  Senator  Boocs  and  Senator 
Thurmond  was  raised  against  the  bill 
which  contained  dozens  of  projecto  in 
many  States.  But  this  year,  a  cry  is 
raised  against  seven  projecte 

The  bill  must  be  placed  in  proper  per- 
spective. It  has  not  been  placed  in  proper 
perspective  by  the  speeches  which  have 
been  made.  I  owe  it  to  the  facto  and 
to  the  work  of  our  committee  to  make 
this  statement 

Ilie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son In  the  chair) .  The  time  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  • 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Resae' 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Rackney.  one  of  ito 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
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House  budsted  upon  ito  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJt  3872)  to  increase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  may  exercise  ite  functions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a  further 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Rahys,  Mr. 
MULTIR.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Kn.BX7RN,  Mr. 
Wn>NALL.  and  Mr.  Harvzt  of  Michigan 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
Uie  House  at  the  conference. 


EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    ACT    EX- 
TENSION 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
maj<^ty  leader  has  requested  that  I  ask 
that  the  cautlr  li^  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  regard  to  House  bill  3872. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  ito  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJR.  3872)  to  increase  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  to  extend  the  period  with- 
in which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  may  exercise  ito  functions, 
aiul  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
further  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  McNAlifARA.  ^  I  move  that  the 
Senate  Insist  upon  ito' amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  further 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Proxiorb,  Mr.  WtL- 
LXAMS  of  New  Jersey.  BCrs.  Neubergbr. 
Mr.  MclNTTRE.  Mr.  Doiqnxck.  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Javits  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6016)  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projecto  In  certain  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  RandolfhI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  on  the  bilL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  Senators  have  heard  again,  as 
they  heard  last  year,  and  as  they  have 
heard  on  other  occasions — and  under- 
standably so— from  certain  quarters  that 
these  public  works  projecto  are  poriE  bar- 
rel in  nature. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  It  is  timely  to 
state  in  essence  what  I  said  in  1962 — 
namely,  that  these  projecte,  instead  of 
bdng  labeled  "pork  barrti"  are  actually 
projecte  in  the  national  interest  and  for 
the  public  welfare. 


Last  year  ourl^ni  included  several  de- 
velopmento  for  tbie  State  of  West  THr- 
ginia — ^flood  control  projecto  which,  on 
merit  were  proven  to  be  acutely  needed 
in  the  areas  of  the  State  where  there  has 
been  erosion  soil  of  the  hills,  where  there 
have  been  devastating  floods  in  the  val- 
leys, where  there  has  been  considerable 
loss  of  life,  where  flnanclal  losses  have 
recurred,  where  homes  and  businesses 
have  been  destroyed  and  where  there 
have  been  a  climate  and  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  the  construction  of  a  strong 
economic  base  which  would  lend  itself, 
not  only  to  manufacturing,  but  also  to 
increased  productivity  and  the  well  being 
of  our  people,  who  are  eager  to  utilize 
and  learn  new  skills  in  a  changing  pe- 
riod in  our  history. 

In  the  Ohio  River  Basin  we  are  re- 
questing that  the  additional  monetary 
authorization  for  fiscal  1964  of  $47  mil- 
lion will  be  used  in  part  on  projecte  in 
West  Virginia  as  follows:  Beach  Fork 
Reservoir,  Simimersvllle  Reservoir,  and 
the  East  Lynn  Reservoir. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  well  for 
us  to  consider  this  afternoon  what  the 
Chi^  Executive  of  this  Republic  has 
stressed  in  connection  with  certain 
expendittires. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
said: 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  expenditures 
which  deed  with  problems  that  are  so  much 
with 


And,  Mr.  President.  I  Interpose  to  say 
very  frankly  that  these  problems  are 
very  real  with  those  of  us  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  these  challenges  are  with  those 
in  most  of  the  other  States. 

President  Kennedy  continued: 

in  the  19e0's,  why  they  are  always  regarded 
as  the  waste — I  repeat,  the  waste — ^In  the 
budget — 

And  then  he  concluded: 
and  that  the  expenditures  for  defense  are 
always  regarded  as  the  untouchable  items 
of  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  detract  from 
the  defense  effort  or  from  the  space  ef- 
fort or  from  the  national  seciurity  effort 
when  I  counsel  with  you,  my  colleagues, 
that  the  strength  of  our  country  and  the 
wen  being  of  our  people  cannot  rely 
solely  on  Bfinuteman  missiles  or  Polaris 
si^marines.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ultimately  depends  on 
the  strength  of  ito  people,  the  well  being 
of  ito  children,  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  the  develoiunent  and  the 
forward  movement  of  projecto  intended 
to  strengthen  our  economic  base  and  to 
give  the  men  and  women  of  America  op- 
portunities to  prosper. 

So,  Mr.  President,  once  again  I  repeat 
that  we  must  not  be  deterred  from  our 
duty  by  the  claim  that  this  measure  Is 
filled  with  waste  or  that  It  is  pork  barrel 
legislation.  The  opposite  is  true.  These 
projecte  are  investmente  They  con- 
tribute to  progress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  Is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
no  point  in  recommitting  the  bllL 

Bame  statemento  have  been  made 
about  the  amounto  of  money  involved. 
However,  no  amount  of  mcmey  is  actu- 
ally Involved  in  this  bill,  for  it  is  an 
authorization  bill;  and  the  appropria- 
tions will  have  to  come  later. 

Tlie  bill  Includes  approximately  $609 
million  of  authorizations;  and  some  of 
these  projecto  extend  over  a  long  period 
of  years. 

Today,  dire  things  have  been  charged 
in  connection  with  the  bill.  Perhaps 
the  committee  should  be  flattered,  for 
when  we  brought  this  measure  before 
the  Senate,  we  did  not  realize  that  this 
was  so  world  shaking  a  bill. 

However.  I  point  out  that  the  projecte 
involved  have  already  been  considered, 
debated.^ and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  motion  to  reoom- 
mit  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  if 
other  Senators  have  concluded  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

Mr.  RANDCNLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  very  forthright  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan 3rield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  true  Uiat 
projecto  included  in  the  pending  bill 
were  given  the  most  careful  scrutiny; 
testimony  and  was  adduced  from  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  witnesses;  the  hear- 
ings consumed,  not  days,  but  wedcs  on 
weeks.  Last  year  the  Public  Works 
Committee  brought  the  authorisation 
bill  before  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  in- 
tensive study;  and  rum  our  committee 
again  brings  the  additional  authoriza- 
tion bill  into  this  forum  as  a  result  of 
work  well  done.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes.  it  is  true. 
The  Senator  frcmi  Montana  [Mr.  Mbt- 
calf]  .  a  member  of  the  committee,  made 
that  quite  plain  earlier  during  the  de- 
bate. Tou  have  underscored  the  facto. 
It  is  helpful  to  stress  the  Job  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  me  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
what  the  distingiilshed  majority  leader 
had  to  say  about  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
authorlzatl(m  bill  which  applies  within 
the  confines  of  our  own  country,  and  that 
the  bill  does  not  relate  to  expenditinvs 
abroad.  I  understand  that  fully;  and  it 
gives  point.  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  aid  domain  is  another  place 
where  we  can  seek  to  cut  expenditures. 
I  hope  that  when  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  comes  to  this  floor,  it  will 
be  sharpy  cut;  and  I  propose  in  my  own 
time  to  offer  some  amendmento  of  my 
own.  because  I  think  there,  too,  we  can 
bolster  some  confidence  in  our  flscal 
willingness  to  face  the  monetary  picture. 

There  has  been  no  chicanery  about 
this  biU,  Mr.  President.  The  point  is 
that  new  projecto  have  been  included. 
Tlie  Senate  committee  voted  to  take  out 
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an  of  than  ea  ecpt  $ltl  million  worth. 
That  kft  in  th  >  bm  the  items  for  certain 
aotliortnd  pro  eett.  We  oannot  qoarrel 
about  them,  fO  *  they  are  in  a  cantinalng 
sta«e.  One  do  ■  not  haife  to  be  an  engi- 
neer to  know  hat.  Bat  then  came  the 
new  projeets;  Ad  the  vote  on  Uiem  win 
be  the  Importa  it  one. 

I  bttfe  eaid  a  dosen  times  on  this 
floor  that  the  1  i64  budget  includes  $9  bil- 
lion worth  of  I  ew  functions.  If  we  were 
in  better  fiscal  condition  no  one  would 
quarrel  about  i  ^  But  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  sit  lation  in  which  some  heed 
must  be  paid.  We  must  cooperate  and 
accept  our  shire  of  the  responsibility 
in  keeping  our  country  on  an  even  keel 
when  the  solve  ncy  of  the  country  is  in- 
volved. 

One  further  point.  I  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  say  thfct  no  money  is  involved. 
Oertidnly  not.  Anyone  who  has  the 
slightest  famliarity  with  legislative 
teehntgnrs  am  the  rules  of  this  body 
knows  that  an  authmisation  carries  no 
money.  An  ai  thoriiatlon  is  a  veritable 
contract  unkH  it  is  rescinded,  llie  only 
time  I  have  ei  er  seen  an  authorization 
rescinded  was  after  the  war  was  over. 
We  then  read  ted  in  and  Xodt  back  an 
authorisatimi.  Where  there  were  bal- 
ances of  appr  iprlations,  we  put  them 
bade  into  the  '  Yeasury. 

8o  Senators  should  not  be  misled  by 
the  faet  that  tl  e  bill  would  not  ooet  any- 
thhig  at  the  m  «nent  It  is  like  the  end 
of  the  dinner  a  ;  the  Waldorf.  When  the 
dieck  comes,  t  utt  is  the  bad  news.  Af- 
ter %  sunu>tuo  IS  dinner  the  waiter  ex- 
pects the  dinei  to  lay  it  on  the  line.  I 
hftve  never  ye;  seen  anjrthing  like  the 
present  sttnatfa  n  when  we  did  not  finally 
have  to  lay  it  m  the  line.  Because  we 
have  ignored  hat  principle,  today  we 
have  an  admii  istrative  budget  which  is 
within  hugginfl  distance  of  $100  billion  a 
year.  Tliat  is  t  le  cash  budget  If  we  add 
the  trust  aoeomts.  we  start  talking  in 
terms  of  $137 1  Ulion. 

The  FREfiODINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  toe  Set  ator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSE  f.  I  yield  myself  another 
minute. 

Stodents  of  history  may  correct  me. 
but  I  believe  hat  back  in  1914.  when 
someone  said  o  Speaker  Reed  that  we 
had  reached  a  budget  of  $1  UlUon.  he 
retfUed,  "It  is  i  $1  billion  country." 

Oar  ooantm  may  be  a  $100  billion 
ooantry,  cashv  Ise,  so  far  as  our  budget 
is  concerned.  Sut  whether  it  is  a  $1  bil- 
liim  or  $100  bU  ion  country,  the  question 
is.  "Can  we  lay  the  biU  without  the 
amairing  fallou  ;  that  goes  with  it?"  We 
talk  about  f  allqut  in  connecticm  with  nu- 
There  is  another  tsrpe  of 
That  Is  the  fallout  in  the  form 
t>  confidence  here  and 
tl  the  willingness  of  our 
country  to  f  ao  i  its  fiscal  problons. 

Mr.  Presidert.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  ooi  knection  with  my  ronarks 
there  be  print  d  in  the  Ricoss  a  brief 
analysis  of  eve^y  one  of  the  imw  projects 
involved. 

Tliere  being 
ordered  to 
as  follows: 

On  JToB*  24  tile  HouM  paiMd  HJl.  OOie  to 
•attaorlM  Mldttl  »al  spproprUtlonB  for  pros- 
•eittkn  of  pro>  cU  on  Mrtaln  river 


falloat. 
of    damage 
abroad,  and 


no  objection,  the  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd. 


for  hydroelaetxle  pow«r.  flood  control,  nsvl- 
gstkm,  and  other  purpoees.  The  approprla- 
tlooe  involved  previously  authorized  projects 
and  covered  2  year>^1964  and  1966.  The 
Hotue  also  amended  HJl.  6018  by  adding  to 
It  the  text  of  Bit.  6812.  a  bUl  to  authorise 
additional  approprlatlona  for  continuing 
work  In  the  MiMoun  River  Basin.  HJl.  5312 
alao  contain*  the  proviso  that  no  part  of  the 
fund*  authorised  to  be  appropriated  shall 
be  available  to  initiate  construction  of  any 
unit  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  which  is 
not  hereafter  authorized  or  reauthorized. 
The  House  Interior  Committee  report  on  this 
biU  (H.  Rept.  No.  304)  stated  that  this  pro- 
viso was  necessary  to  give  Congress  proper 
surveillance  and  control  over  further  devel- 
opment  in  the  Miaaouri  River  Basin. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
changed  HJl.  6016  in  some  significant  re- 
spects. First,  It  added  to  it  projects  which 
have  not  been  authorized,  in  effect,  negating 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  tighten 
up  congressional  control  even  in  the  case  of 
authoriaed  projects;  and  even  ttKiugh  the 
Senate  bill  allegedly  reduces  money  appro- 
priations, it  actually  is  committing  the  Na- 
tion to  expenditures  far  in  excess  of  those 
contemplated  tn  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  achieves  its  alleged  reduc- 
tion in  expendltxires  by  cutting  the  appro- 
priations for  the  various  river  basins  to  1 
year.  Tills,  however,  will  only  result  In 
delaying  previously  authorised  projects  and 
hampering  the  planning  and  work  of  the 
Corps  of  engineers.  Below  is  a  comparison 
of  the  amounts  the  House  approved  for  2 
years  and  the  amount  the  Senate  is  allowing 
for  only  1  year: 

[In  tbonsands] 


> 

Arkamu- _ 

BraMS — 

Central  and  aoatbsm  Florida 

Colombia. _ 

Los  Anfelce-8ao  Qatariel 

Mtaaoorl .„ 

Ohk) ^ 

Upper  MteiaBipfii 

West  Branch  SosQiiebanna 

White  (Mtasouri  and  Arkansas)... 
Missoiirl  (Departaent  of  Interior) 

Total _ 


Hooae 


$1(7,000 

30,000 

21,000 

1M,000 

30,000 

80,000 

1M.0OO 

11,000 

2,000 

8,000 

IOOlOOO 


784.000 


Senate 


$31,000 

14.000 

4,000 

38,000 

12.000 
0 

47.000 

0 

0 

1.000 

10,000 


161,000 


In  addition,  the  Senate  committee  added 
9  new  projects  to  the  bill  and  changed  ex- 
isting legislative  language  with  respect  to  a 
10th  project  which  open*  the  door  for  its 
construction. 

The  nine  new  projects  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate Involve  a  total  ultimate  wq;wnditure  of 
at  least  $747,987,000,  although  the  Senate  bUl 
call*  for  appropriations  of  only  S448>47,000. 

Considering  the  incomplete  appropriations 
requested  by  the  Senate  for  the  projects 
which  it  has  added,  together  vrith  the  re- 
duced appropriations  proposed  for  the  pre- 
viously authorised  river  basin  projects,  the 
Senate  bill,  therefore,  is  aaklng  for  appro- 
priations of  only  S609JM7.000.  whereas  it  is 
actually  committing  the  Nation  to  expendi- 
turee  of  at  least  $908,937,000  not  including 
additional  amoimts  required  to  complete 
projects  in  these  basins  that  will  be  under- 
way in  1964.  Actually,  total  ultimate  ex- 
penditxures  will  be  well  over  $2  billion. 

Moet  of  the  new  projects  added  by  the 
Senate  have  been  shown  to  be  of  question- 
able econcnnic  justification,  producing  costly, 
imnecessary  low-load  factor  electric  power 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  future  of  the 
coal  industry  and  its  employees.  Most  of 
them  were  removed  for  these  reasons  last 
year  from  the  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  bill. 

New  uneconomic,  unnecessary  power  proj- 
ects added  by  the  Senate: 

Devils  Jumps  project.  Big  South  Fork. 
Cumberland  River.  Ky.:  (Appropriation  pro- 
poeed    by    Senate.    $151    million).     Ninety- 


eight  percent  of  the  benefits  of  this  |m>j- 
ect  are  attributable  to  power  and  2  percent 
to  recreation.  The  Corps  of  engineers 
studies  also  show  that  this  project  would 
provide  only  10  percent  load  factor  power. 
During  hearings  this  year  before  the  House 
PubUc  Works  Subcommittee,  the  South- 
eastern Power  Administrate  testified  that 
power  from  Devils  Jumps  could  be  marketed 
In  Indiana.  Kentucky.  parU  of  Michigan. 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  TVA  area,  all 
areas  which  are  now  adequately  supplied 
with  far  less  costly  power  than  would  be  pro- 
duced at  this  project.  Taking  the  corps' 
computations,  which  include  no  allowance 
for  taxes  foregone  or  Federal  subsidization 
of  Interest  rates,  power  can  be  produced  in 
conventional  coal  burning  steam  plants  at 
less  than  one-half  the  coet  of  power  at  the 
proposed  hydroelectric  devek^iment.  The 
proposal  is  to  construct  this  unnecessary,  un- 
economical hydroelectric  development  in  the 
heart  of  a  presently  depressed  coal  area. 

Knowlea.  Flathead  River.  Mont.:  (Appro- 
priation propoeed  by  Senate  conmittee:  $60 
million.  However,  total  project  cost  is  $258 
milUon) .  This  would  be  a  266,000-kUowatt 
hydroelectric  project  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  If  constructed,  it  would 
fiood  out  Indian  lands,  part  of  a  bison  range, 
wildlife  refuges,  several  thousand  acres  of 
irrigated  farmlands,  and  railroad  tracks 
whose  relocation  would  involve  over  $100 
million.  In  addition  to  bting  a  highly  un- 
economic power  project,  it  is  unneceasary 
because,  by  the  Department  of  Interior's  own 
admission,  there  is  a  surplus  of  power  in  the 
area  until  at  least  1978. 

Bums  Creek.  Snake  River,  Idaho:  (Appro- 
priation proposed  by  Senate  committed.  $52 
million).  This  is  purely  a  power  project 
with  90.000-kllowaU  capacity.  It  has  been 
before  Congress  for  several  years.  In  1962. 
the  House  Commltte  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AiDrairs  refused  to  report  it  out  and  the  proj- 
ect subsequently  was  included  by  the  Senate 
in  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  bill  which  brought  the  project  be- 
fore a  different  committee,  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  In  an  attempt  to  Justify  the 
project  economically,  it  would  be  tied  to  the 
Palisades  project,  thereby  extending  the  pay- 
out period  of  Palisades.  Standing  alone, 
Bums  Creek  is  shown  as  not  economically 
feasible  and.  among  other  things,  falling 
more  than  $i300.000  anntially  short  of  even 
meeting  interest  payments.  Iliis  project 
has  been  turned  down  by  the  Congress  sev- 
eral times  because  it  woiQd  Interfere  with 
the  orderly  devel(q>ment  of  the  coal  resources 
of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  which  development 
is  now  taking  place. 

Trotters  Shoals,  Savannah  River,  Oa.,  B.C.: 
(Appropriation  proposed  by  Senate.  $78,700.- 
000).  Trotters  Shoals  would  flood  out  an 
estimated  22.000  acres  of  land,  including 
eight  major  industrial  sites,  removing  this 
land  from  the  tax  rolls.  The  project  would 
prevent  construction  of  a  $40  million  paper 
manufacturing  plant  and  flood  out  the  tim- 
ber lands  for  this  factory.  It  would  also 
flood  out  the  site  of  a  propoeed  $210  million 
steam  powerplant  by  Duke  Power  Co.  Con- 
sequently, this  project  would  eliminate  sub- 
stantial employment  opportunities. 

Laurel  River,  Ky.:  Although  there  is  no 
appropriation  proposed  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee for  this  project,  the  committee  has 
made  a  language  change  in  the  original  au- 
thorization of  this  project  which  now  opens 
the  way  for  its  construction,  involving  a  cost 
of  $23  million.  The  Laurel  project  was  au- 
thorized in  1960  with  the  proviso  that  con- 
struction should  not  be  commenced  vmtll 
the  agency  designated  to  market  power  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  would  in- 
sure that  the  power  would  be  sold  at  rates 
sufficient  to  repay  with  interest  within  50 
years  all  costs  aUocated  to  power.  The  Sen- 
ate has  now  amended  this  language  to  per- 
mit the  initiation  of  construction  wlMn  the 
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power  marketing  agency  informs  the  Corps 
of  ^Engineers  that  the  power  generated  can 
be  sold  at  rates  which  insure  repayment 
within  60  years. 

Flint  River,  Oa.:  (Appropriations  proposed 
by  Senate.  $68,200,000  but  the  ultimate  cost 
is  $164,590,000).  This  would  be  a  naviga- 
itlon,  flood  control,  and  power  project,  with 
the  major  beneflts  )^  attributable  to  power. 
However,  the  power  features  of  the  project 
are  of  questionable  economic  justification. 

Other  projects  added  by  the  Senate: 

Cape  Fear  River  Basin,  N.C.:  (Appropria- 
tion proposed  by  Senate.  $25.148.000) .  Ilils 
wo\Ud  be  a  large-dam  project  for  flood  con- 
trol, but  it  has  been  opposed  by  conserva- 
tion groups  and  residents  in  the  area  who 
maintain  the  objective  can  be  better  at- 
tained by  small  projects  for  watershed  pro- 
tection. A  joint  study  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  supported  the  small  project  rather  than 
the  big-dam  approach. 

Arkansas  River  Basin-Dardanelle  lock  and 
dam:  (Api»x)priatlon  propoeed  by  Senate, 
$404,000).  This  project  is  already  under 
construction  and  the  tsvan  proposed,  here 
was  originally  the  part  of  the  coet  of  the 
project  that  was  to  be  borne  by  local  in- 
terests. This  action  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee transfers  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

Waurlka  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Okla.:  (Ap- 
propriation propoeed  by  Senate.  $25,100.000) . 
Tliis  is  primarily  a  flood  control  and  water 
supply  project. 

Missouri  River  Basin — bank  stabilization: 
(Appropriation  proposed  by  Senate;  $3,000.- 
000). 

No  financial  feasibility  studies  have  been 
presented  for  any  of  the  projects  which 
would  be  authorized  by  H.R.  6016  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 
Between  projects  there  is  no  uniformity 
tised  in  the  standards  to  determine  benefit- 
cost  ratios.  In  some  cases,  such  as  Cape 
Fear  and-Knowles.  it  is  specifically  noted 
that  the  economic  Justification  was  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  100-year  period  of 
analysis. 

This  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
max'*"""'  period  of  50  years  of  analsrsis 
normally  used  to  determine  the  merits  of 
a  public  investment.  Government  bonds 
c^UTently  sold  to  furnish  money  for  these 
projects  are  commanding  interest  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4  percent,  yet  all  these 
projects  are  evaluated  at  under  3  percent. 
Furthermore,  the  varying  and  devious 
methods  used  in  estimating  beneflts,  in  com- 
puting costs  particularly  with  respect  to 
relocation;  land  acquisition,  interest  rates, ' 
and  periods  of  amortisation,  in  allocating 
costs,  and  in  ignoring  objections  raised  1^ 
those  the  projects  would  htirt.  not  only 
demonstrate  the  absence  of  any  really 
effective  standards,  but  raise  questions  as 
to  whether  those  that  do  exist  are  so  de- 
signed and  adopted  to  make  it  possible  to 
present  any  proposal  in  a  favorable  light. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  comments 
on  the  Devils  Jumps  project,  in  pointing 
out  that  its  costs  should  be  reallocated  when 
evalxiation  standards  are  adopted,  empha- 
size this  vacuum  that  exists.  How  can  any- 
one tell  whether  power  revenues,  which  have 
obvious  ceilings,  would  be  adequate  to  cover 
costs  when  no  one  knows  what  power  costs 
are  going  to  be?  The  record  which  has  been 
established  with  respect  to  HJl.  6016  and 
Its  predecessor  bills  covering  some  of  these 
same  projects  in  the  87th  and  earlier  Con- 
gresses shotild  be  sufficient  evidence  even 
to  the  most  callous  mind  as  to  the  need 
for  the  Congress  to  clearly  set  forth  criteria 
and  standards  which  must  be  met  before 
projects  are  preeented  for  authorization  for 
construction  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.    WTTiIiTAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes,  and  yldd 
the  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
fnxn  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  Senators  vote  on  the  Wl 
they  should  remember  that  it  is  not  a 
$609  million  bill  as  was  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill.  On  the  con- 
trary, should  the  bill  go  to  conference  as 
presently  written  it  will  represent  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion  of  new  author- 
ity— $784  million  was  included  in  the  biU 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  tentatively 
reduced  that  amount  by  $623  million,  but 
the  Senate  added  another  $448  million 
in  new  projects,  which  means  that  all 
those  items  totaling  $1,232  million  will 
be  in  conference.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  adopted  yesterday  would  re- 
store another  $250  to  $300  million. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  our  country 
may  see  Just  how  libd^  the  Senate  is 
and  how  far  we  have  drifted  from  the 
sound  econcMnic  philosophy  of  our  ances- 
tors. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  made  by  the  founder  of  the 
Donocratic  Party,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
People  may  then  note  how  far  the  free- 
wheeling spenders  on  the. New  Frontier 
have  drifted  from  the  soimd  advice  of 
the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Thx  Wisdom  or  Thomas  JErraasoN 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  To  pre- 
serve our  independence,  we  must  not  let  our 
rulers  load  ua  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must 
make  o\ir  election  between  economy  and 
liberty.  <»*  profusion  and  servitude.  If  we 
run  into  such  debts,  we  must  be  taxed  In 
ova  meat  and  drink,  in  our  necessities  and 
our  comforts,  in  our  labors  and  our  amuse- 
ments. If  we  can  prevent  the  Oovemment 
from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people,  under 
the  pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they  must 
become  happy. 

Thomas  Jcwcbson. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  recommit 
the  bill.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
na3rs  have  been  ordered,  and  Uie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY^  I  annotmce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoMl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Oruxninc]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByroI  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnusom]  is 
necessarily  absent.  * 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bayr]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domxmick]. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presoit  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Orukmimg],  the  Senator  from  i^ir.Mgan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnusok]  would 
each  vote  "iiay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoMoncKl 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMnncK]  in  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Besa- 
ator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  fnun  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro]. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness  in  his  family. 
If  he  were  presoit  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."   I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EbMOHDSON].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."   I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 
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UoOleUan 

Sjrmington 

BUender 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Kngle 

McOovem 

WUUams.  N  J. 

KTin 

Mclntyre 

Tarborough 

Fong 

Toung.  N.  Oak. 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Toung.  (Miio 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Hayden 

Morton 

-    - 
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-11 

Bayh 

Oore 

Magnuson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Omening 

Mansfield 

Dominick 

Hart 

Mone 

■dmondson 

Lausehe 
taKKSCH's  motio 

was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrots- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  blU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
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obtained  the  floor. 
Ite  PRBSUJllNO  OFFICER  (Ifr.  Km- 
dtttr)^   How  much  time 
does  the  Sena  or  from  nunols  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKS  !N.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mys^  1  mlnti  le. 


UKUSI  ATIVB  PROG»AM 

Mr.  DIRKB  Df .  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  a  the  Chamber  In  goodly 
nambers  I  A  nM  Uke  to  make  Inquiry 
of  the  dlstiz  nished  majority  leader 
coocemlng  tbi  sehednle  for  tomorrow, 
and  for  the  re  nalnder  of  the  we^;  and, 
InsQtar  as  be  knows,  for  the  early  part 

Mr.  MAN81IELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
re^wpse  to  tte  query  raised  by  the  dls- 
tingnlshed  ml:  torlty  leader  I  ahoold  like 
to  pcrint  oat  t  lat  at  this  ttane  there  are 
exactly  11  m  sasures  on  the  calendar, 
faM»]iMH«y  the  bin  tmder  consideration. 
Of  ttoee  11  measores,  8  cannot  be 
feioufht  up  •  t  this  time,  for  varioos 
Tsasoos,  Into  ^  iiltdi  I  need  not  go. 

FoDowlnir  <  Isposal  of  the  pending 
biMtneas.  HJi  6016.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
the  leadershit  to  ha^re  the  Senate  con- 
sider Calenda]  Na  SM.  S.  1642.  a  bffl  to 
amend  the  Sseurlttes  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  and  the  Seeorltlee  Earehange 
Act  of  1934.  a  i  amended,  to  extend  dis- 
closure requlzsments  to  the  Issuers  of 
aridltknal  pul  llcly  traded  securitiee,  to 
provide  for  Iziproved  quallflcatlon  and 
disciplinary  irocediires  for  registered 
hnken  and  d  »lers,  and  for  other  pur- 
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Act  of  1946. 
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ADDITTONAU 
CERTAIN 


The  Senate 
of  the  biU  (H 
tional 
projeets  In 
flood  control. 
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appropi  lai 


iUe  V  of  the  Agricultural 

so-called  bracero  bOL 
that  later  this  week  the 
time  to  consider  the 
Corps  measure,  whldi  has 
to  be  reported  from  the 
Weifaxe  Committee, 
that  anne  time  early 
military  pay  raise  bill  win 
Senate  for  consideration. 
.    I  thank  the  dlstln- 
leader. 


AUTHORIZA'IION  FOR 
UVER  BASIN  PLANS 


resumed  the  consideration 
6016)  authorizing  addi- 
.tions  for  prosecution  of 
river  bcuin  plans  f Or 
]  kavlgation.  and  other  pur- 
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Dakota. 


DIRKS  EN. 
«n«Hny^iifl  led 


Has    the    minority 
left  under  the  biU? 

rO     QB7ICER.    The 


has  17  minutes  remain- 
biU. 

I  yi^d  5  minutes  to 
Senator  from  South 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  disaisslng  leflslaUon  deal- 
hm  with  the  general  subject  of  the  utiU- 
saUon  of  dur  natural  resources,  it  seems 
to  me  highly  appropriate  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  coim- 
try  some  of  the  things  which  are  hap- 
pening to  one  of  our  basic  natural  re- 
sources, namely,  agriculture.  I  was 
SmpeUed  to  do  so  as  a  result  of  picking  up 
a  copy  of  the  Argus-Leader,  the  foremost 
dally  newspaper  published  in  the  great 
farm  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  issue 
of  July  26, 1963.  which  carries  the  head- 
line "Farm  Income  Below  Year  Ago."  and 
contains  an  interesting  wire  service  rdsu- 
mt,"  out  of  Washington.  DC.  concern- 
ing the  agricultural  income  of  this  coun- 
try, which  has  dr(vped  3  percent  from 
a  like  period  a  year  ago.  a  drop  of  about 
$400  million— almost  half  a  bilUon  dol- 
lars less  being  received  by  the  farmers 
of  America  than  was  true  1  year  ago. 

One  paragraph  of  this  article  reads: 

Tha  report  Hid  farmers  had  taken  In  more 
thla  year  than  laat.  But  production  coeta 
had  more  than  offset  the  Increase  in  gross 
returns. 

I  caU  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  in  certain  wide  areas  of 
agricultural  endeavor,  nothing  whatso- 
ever has  been  done  by  this  Congress  to 
meet  the  urgent  and  challenging  circum- 
stances which  confront  our  fanners 
today.  We  have,  for  example,  the  situa- 
tion which  our  southern  friends  com- 
plain of;  namely,  the  production  of  cot- 
ton and  its  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I  am  sure  Senators  are  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  dairy  industry  is  gen- 
erally in  distress. 

A  tlilrd  area  of  urgency  deals  with  the 
great  wheat  acreages  of  the  United 
St^es,  which  now  find  themselves  vir- 
tually without  a  wheat  program  of  any 
kind.  Several  valid  proposals  have  been 
introduced  on  meeting  the  disastrous 
proflpects  confronting  next  year's  wheat 
producers  and  one  or  the  other  of  these 
proposals  should  be  enacted  into  law. 
Some  areas  of  the  country  will  soon  be 
planting  next  year's  wheat  crop.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  period  of  easy- 
going legislative  procedures  one  way  in 
which  the  Congress  might  well  spend  its 
time  profitably  would  be  to  meet  the 
chaUenges  which  exist  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture today.  I  believe  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible,  for  example,  for  farm 
legislation  to  be  enacted  promptly  on 
the  Senate  floor,  inasmuch  as  the  cot- 
ton producers  have  a  pretty  clear-cut 
agreement  as  to  what  they  would  like  to 
have.  We  could  quickly  agree  on  a  wheat 
program,  at  least  on  an  emergency  basis 
which  would  carry  us  over  next  year's 
menacing  problems  which  will  confront 
us  if  nothing  is  done  and  by  a  little  co- 
operation between  those  concerned  about 
cotton  and  those  concerned  about  wheat 
we  should  be  able  to  pass  legislation  of 
real  benefit  to  both  products.  Further 
delay  works  a  serious  economic  handi- 
cap on  both  groups. 

I  point  out  that  in  this  area  of  agri- 
culture^ by  merely  bringing  farm  income 
up  to  somewhere  near  what  it  deserves 
to  be.  we  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 


generate the  entire  American  economy, 
which  win  enable  us  to  colleet  additional 
taxes  to  pay  the  high  bills  which  con- 
front us. 

It  is  a  pretty  weU  established  mathe- 
matical formula  that  our  total  national 
income  averages,  year  after  year,  about 
seven  times  the  total  income  which 
comes  from  our  natural  resources,  the 
most  important  and  prominent  of  which 
is  farm  income.  Instead  of  losing  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  past  12 
months  for  our  farmers,  if  we  could 
have  increased  their  Income  by  half  a 
bilUon  dollars  we  would  be  enjosrlng  a 
pretty  comfortable  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  income  available 
for  taxation. 

In  order  to  particularize  this  situa- 
tion. I  quote  briefly  from  a  recent  news- 
letter which  I  sent  to  the  pe(vle  of  South 
Dakota,  the  entire  statement  on  agricul- 
ture from  which  I  shaU  put  into  the 
Rscoao: 

Where  does  ths  American  farmer  stand 
today?— 

I  adced  in  my  newsletter — 

latest  Oovemment  statistics  show:  Tlie 
parity  ratio  between  the  fanner's  produc- 
tion costs  and  what  he  gets  tar  his  produc- 
tion has  fallen  to  77  percent,  the  lowest 
point  since  ths  depression  of  1939. 

Throughout  my  service  in  Congress  I 
have  been  repeatedly  told  by  oflicials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
parity  is  a  realistic  index  by  which  the 
economic  status  of  the  farmer  is 
measured.  ____ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Bdbr.  MUNDT.  MT.  President,  (m  be- 
half of  the  minority  leader.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

This  is  a  pretty  serious  statistic  when 
we  stop  to  consider  that  the  parity  in- 
dex is  today  the  lowest  it  has  been  since 
the  depression  year  of  1939.  This  surely 
is  a  far  cry  from  what  Mr.  Keimedy 
promised  the  farmers  during  his  1960 
campaign. 

I  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  weU 
return  from  Russia  and  look  at  the  agri- 
ctiltural  problems  of  America,  instead 
of  trying  to  analyze  and  improve  condi- 
tions which  may  prevail  in  the  U.SJS.R. 

I  read  further  from  my  newsletter: 

The  iMTlce  Index  for  farm  products  (what 
the  farmer  receives)  has  dropped  to  241  fr<Mn 
Its  243  standing  a  little  over  3  years  ago. 
However,  the  farmer's  cost  Index  (what  the 
farmer  pays)  has  risen  during  the  same 
period  frocn  301  to  the  highest  point  in  his- 
tory. 311.  In  1960  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  was  39  cents.  Today  It 
Is  only  87  cents.  Since  the  present  adminis- 
tration took  office,  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ing drop  In  the  number  of  farms,  some  869,- 
000  leas  today  than  nearly  3  years  ago,  and 
a  oorreqxindlngly  higher  drop  in  the  number 
of  farmers.  Falling  farm  prices,  the  reduc- 
tion In  farm  population  (but  an  Increase  In 
USDA  employee  rolls),  and  uncertainties  In 
administration  and  in  farm  programs,  pre- 
sent an  unhappy  situation  of  "decline  and 
confusion"  confronting  American  agricul- 
ture— a  situation  which  holds  no  promise  of 
improvement  under  present  conditions  In 
which  "positive  action"  is  most  conq>icuous 
by  its  absence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  ttie 
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article  to  which  I  referred  from  the  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  Dak.,  Argus-Leader  of  JvHtj  36, 
1963,  and  the  fuU  text  of  that  portkm  of 
my  newsletter  for  July  80  dealing  with 
farm  problems  under  the  head  of  "Cost- 
Price  Squeeie  Tightens." 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcobd,  as  foUows: 

(From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-Lead- 
er. July  as.  19«8) 
Fabk  Xmoomb  Bblow  Tsab  Aoo— Bbr  Pat- 
ICabb  or  South  Dakota— S  PxacMtT 

'  Nom  ST  AOBICIIIiTDBC  DBPABTMSMT 


WABBnioroar. — ^Tlie  Agriculture  Department 
reported  that  farm  income  is  running  3  per- 
cent below  a  year  ago. 

A  farm  income  situation  rep<vt  said  the 
aggregate  net  farm  Income  realised  from 
farming  in  the  first  half  of  1968  was  at  the 
annual  rate  of  913^  billion,  down  about  8 
percent  from  the  like  period  last  year.  Net 
farm  Income  is  the  amount  left  from  market- 
ing receipts  and  Oovemment  payments  after 
deducting  production  costs. 

UTTLB  CBAHOX 

On  an  individual  farm  basis,  the  depart- 
ment said  there  was  little  change  from  a  year 
ago  because  the  number  of  farms  had  de- 
clined about  the  aame  percentage  as  the  drop 
in  total  net  Income. 

The  report  said  farmers  had  taken  in  more 
this  year  than  last.  But  production  costs 
had  more  than  offset  the  increcwe'  in  gross 
returns. 

It  predicted  that  Ooverxunent  payments  to 
farmers  for  retiring  cropland  and  for  partici- 
pating in  other  farm  stabilisation  programs 
this  year  probably  will  be  ^higher  than  last 
year's  $1.7  billion.  It  said  thU  year's  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs — ^paying  farmers  to 
idle  a  port  of  their  land — are  expected  to  cost 
slightly  more  than  $1.1  billlcm. 

Pajrments  are  made  also  for  participating 
in  sugar  and  wool  stabilization  programs. 

COSTS  INCXXASS 

The  rep<xt  said  farm  production  costs  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year  were  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $38.5  billion  or  half  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  report  said  the  aggregate  volume  of 
farm  marketings  this  year  Is  expected  to  be 
slightly  above  the  rec(»d  of  last  year.  Sales 
of  llvesto^  and  livestock  products  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  last  year's  record,  while 
sales  of  crops  likely  will  be  oloee  to  the  level 
of  the  past  S  years. 


CosT-Paicx  Bv 


TIOHTXNS 

Among  the  many  problems  confronting 
the  country  these  days  which  received  a  good 
deal  of  llpservlce  during  the  presidential 
campaign  by  way  of  |»cnalses  In  1960  but 
which  are  suffering  from  a  combination  of 
administration-congressional  inaction  are 
the  dlfflcultiea  facing  the  American  farmer. 
President  Kennedy  took  office  pledging  "posi- 
tive action  to  raise  farm  income  to  fuU 
parity  of  Income  level."  Described  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  as  the  "strongest  pledge  ever  given 
to  the  farmers  of  America."  it  is  3  years  later 
taking  Its  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
famous  "might  have  beens,"  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  today  is  caught  In  the  worst 
cost-price  squeese  in  nearly  three  decades. 
And.  unhappily,  the  prospect  for  the  future 
Is  not  bright,  for  Isglslative  recommendations 
(as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  for  example)  simply 
are  not  forthcoming  frtun  the  administra- 
tion— in  fact,  the  only  major  move  in  recent 
weeks  was  that  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  flying  several  thousand  miles  to  sur- 
vey agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Where  doea  the  American  farmer  atand 
today?  Latest  Oovemment  statistics  show 
the  parity  ratio  between  the  farmer^  pro- 
duction costs  and  what  he  gets  for  his  pro- 


duction has  fallen  to  77  percent,  the  lowest 
point  since  the  depression  of  1989.  The 
price  index  for  farm  products  (what  the 
farmer  receives)  has  dropped  to  241  from  its 
942  standing  a  little  over  2  years  ago.  How- 
ever, the  farmer's  cost  index  (what  the 
farmer  pays)  has  risen  during  the  same  pe- 
riod from  301  to  the  highest  point  in  history, 
811.  In  1960  the  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sxuner'B  dollar  was  39  cents.  Today  it  is  only 
37  cents.  Since  the  present  administration 
took  office,  there  has  been  a  continuing  drop 
in  the  nximber  of  farms,  some  369,000  less 
today  than  nearly  3  years  ago,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly higher  drop  in  the  nimiber  of 
farmers.  Falling  farm  prices,  the  reduction 
in  farm  population  (but  an  increase  in  USDA 
employee  rolls),  and  uncertainties  in  ad- 
ministration and  in  farm  programs,  present 
an  unhappy  situation  of  decline  and  confu- 
sion confronting  American  agriculture— a 
situation  which  holds  no  promise  of  im- 
provement under  present  conditions  in  which 
positive  action  is  most  conspicuoxis  by  its 
absence. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakoto.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  ]rield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  share  the  Senator's  concern 
about  the  deteriorating  farm  situation. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  low  in- 
come of  farmers  is  the  increasing  cost 
of  everything  he  must  buy.  In  past 
years  he  used  to  buy  a  tractor  for  $2,000 
or  $3,000.  Today  many  tractors  cost 
$10,000  or  more.  Many  repairs  today 
are  10  times  as  much  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  If  nothing  is  done  with  re- 
spect to  wheat,  we  can  expect  low  prices. 
July  futures  are  already  selling  as  low 
as  $1.50  to  $1.55  in  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago.  That  is  what  the  price  will 
be  next  year.  If  that  means  prosperity 
for  wheat  farmers,  I  will  miss  my  guess. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  1b  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  cost  of  everjrthing 
the  farmer  has  to  buy  has  gone  up. 
and  has  reached  an  alltime  high  in 
American  history.  I  believe  that  dra- 
matizes the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

I  point  out  one  further  acti^  which 
Congress  should  take  promptly  in  con- 
nection with  the  farm  situation.  That 
deals  with  the  7,400.000  soil  bank  acres 
which  are  scheduled  to  come  back  into 
production  next  December  31.  when  the 
contracts  expire,  unless  we  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  a  procedure  whereby 
these  acres,  now  locked  into  the  soil 
bank,  CBn  continue  in  that  status. 
Think  what  will  otherwise  happen  to 
farm  prices  and  to  our  farm  surpluses  if 
we  permit  7,400.000  acres,  impregnated 
witti  fertility,  to  come  fresh  out  of  the 
soil  bank  and  develop  their  productive 
capacity  in  the  following  crop  year. 

We  should  act  now  if  we  are  to  do  any- 
thing effective  to  continue  inactive  and 
unproductive  the  soil  bank  acres.  Ih 
certain  sections  of  our  country  farmers 
are  already  confronted  with  making  a 
decision  as  to  what  to  do  with  that  land 
next  year.  If  it  cannot  be  preserved  in 
the  soil  bank,  they  will  have  to  plow  it 
and  cultivate  it  now.  Already  some  of 
these  acres  are  moving  back  into  the  pro- 
duction stream.  This  is  the  time  to  take 
action  or  it  will  soon  be  too  late  to  avert 
trouble.  The  time  to  decide  what  to  do 
about  the  soil  bank  acres  is  already  past. 
We  should  have  taken  action  a  year  ago. 


We  should  have  done  it  at  least  5  months 
ago.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

At  least  we  should  take  action  now. 
We  have  a  little  legislative  leisure  time 
now  before  we  bec(»ne  involved  in  prob- 
lems related  to  foreign  aid  and  civil 
rights  and  taxation  and  other  subjects, 
which  are  going  to  keep  our  noses  to  the 
grindstone  for  quite  a  long  while.  Now 
is  the  time  to  do  something  for  the 
American  farmer,  who  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  legislative  pro- 
cedures of  this  Congress  and  by  the 
recommendations  or  lack  of  recommen- 
dations from  the  administration. 

I  hear  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
say,  and  some  of  its  friendly  news  com- 
mentators repeat,  that  the  fanners  are 
not  demanding  action;  that  they  are  not 
worried.  All  I  can  say  to  them  is  that  I 
will  be  happy  to  show  the  skeptics  some 
of  the  mail  that  ^s  coming  to  my  office. 
I  receive  a  stream  of  letters  from  wheat 
farmers  and  other  farmers,  who  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  tragically  low  parity 
ratio  and  who  say  the  time  has  come  to 
act.  The  time  has  certainly  come  to 
act  in  connection  with  our  soil  bank 
acres  and  in  the  development  and  pas- 
sage of  sound  wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  trcm. 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MomomY].  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  pending  measure. 

The  Waurlka  project  is  unique  in  that 
it  has  twice  been  miproved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  D^artment  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  C(»imeroe.  the  State  of  CNda- 
homa,  and  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  It  has  been  approved  by 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  one  occasion, 
This  project  was  approved  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  by  President  Kennedy. 

The  Bureaui  of  Reelamaticm  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  both  found  it 
engineeringly  souzkd  and  economically 
feasible.  Where  else  is  a  project  of  such 
broad  and  convincing  Justification  to  be 
found? 

The  pec^le  of  Oklahcma.  through  the 
Office  of  the  Governor  and  the  local  cities 
and  towns,  have  pledged  the  repayment 
of  the  appropriate  share  of  the  costs 
under  the  terms  of  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958.  They  enthusiastically  sup- 
port it. 

The  Waurlka  project  Is  located  on 
Beaver  Creek  tn  Jefferson  County  near 
the  town  of  Waurlka.  Beavor  Credc  is 
wholly  within  Oklahoma  and  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  Red  River.  The  project  wlU  pro- 
vide watar  quality  control  n^ilch  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  quality  of  water  In  Red 
RiVer. 

The  project,  consisting  of  a  dam. 
reservoir,  and  wattf  transmission  facil- 
ities, will  cost  $35,100,000.  of  which  the 
local  interest  will  return  $1SJ7«4W0 
with  interest  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  benefit-cost  ratio  is  $1  costs.  $1.90 
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AnfM  al  eiharges  are  $1,044,500. 

and  annual  bsieflto  are  $3,068,800. 
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was  flnt  pa—cd  In  the 
1963  as  a  Bureau  of 
p)!OJeei.  When  the  House 
the  projeet.  It  was 
plaeed  In  the  dmnibus  Rtvers  and  Har- 
bocB  and  flood  Control  tmiate  to  the  last 
1963  Oongiess.  It  was 
addfid  to  Oie  pkMit  bffi  fegr  the  Senate 
Tommlttee,  thus  making 
!  the  Senate  has  aiwoved 
lb » last  time  as  a  Onps  ot 
proji  let.  ' 
During  the  leriod  1026-57.  inclusive, 
occurred  at  the  Waurlka 
site  and  8$  at  the  town  of  Waurika. 
than  one  per  year. 
WIthto  the  floQJEl  pUdn  downstream  from 
the  dam  site  th  gre  are  about  11.090  acres, 
of  which  710  I  re  urtian  to  the  town  of 
8,71 )  are  rural  abore  the 
mouth  of  Cam  i  Treek,  and  6.670  are  rural 
below  the  mou$h  of  Oow  Cre^.  Value 
the  flood  Plato  Is  esti- 
$10MjOOO  to  the  town  of 
$7,709,000  to  the  rural 
annual  valne  of  crops  to 
at  $200,400. 
of  damages,  the 
Is  eonsidared  the  maad- 
July  1063 
of  a 
magnitude  would  cause 
at  OMOjOOO.  Aver- 
on  Beaver  CnA 
the  Waurika  dam  site 
$303,700. 

to  the  four- 
eounty  area  a4e  limited  to  both  quan- 
ttty  and  quatt  y .  resulting  to  resort  to 
bgr  the  larger  mnnictpoJi» 
The  com  aunltieB  of  Lawton-Port 
SHI.  Walters.  loncan.  and  Comanche 
ttie  UXri  unray  oil  refinery 
have  leservobs  outside 
Creek  baoto  wtt  1  a  total  dependable  yield 
oC  37Jft  BflUar  gaDons  per  day.  In  ad- 
dition, the  com  uunlUes  of  Waurika  and 
hape  ft  wdlB  with  «i  aggregate 
ytaid of 0 J8 mlUon gaUomptf day.  If 
t  deweloiiad  to  the 
at  reasonable  cost, 
the  reftooy  anil  town  of  Temple  plan  to 
abandon  their  present  sources,  which 
would  result  to  an  aggresate  yield  for 
the  7  users  <tf  38J6  mHUon  gallons 
per  day.  The  UB.  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
lee  bM  made^  study  and  pfepared  a  re- 
port OB  the  pnfnnt  and  future  needs  for 
municipal  and 


to  these  oomibunities.  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirements for  water-quality  control  to 
the  streams  draining  them.  Tlieir  esti- 
mates Indloate  that  additional  8um>lles 
to  the  fUlowIng  amounts  for  the  jrears 
shown  will  be  needed  for  expected  eco- 
nomic growth. 

(Qoaotlty  tn  Million  Oallons  per  Day) 
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The  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  UJS.  De- 
poulment  of  the  Interior,  made  a  sepa- 
rate study  of  irrigation  potential  to  the 
four-county  area— House  Document  No. 
232.  87th  Congress.  1st  session — and 
found  that  for  the  Waurika  Reservoir, 
as  planned  by  that  agency.  2.000  acres 
west  of  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek  could 
be  irrigated  profitably  with  an  average 
annual  water  demand  of  4.5  million  gal- 
lons per  day. 

Tlie  Waurflot  project  would  provide 
290.300  acre-feet  of  storage  consisting  of 
95.300  for  Hood  control;  1S5.000  for 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supidy, 
water-quality  control,  and  irrigation; 
and  40.000  for  100-year  sediment  deposi- 
tion. The  conservatioa  storage  would 
provide  an  optimum  dependable  yield  of 
34.8  million  gallons  per  day  and  an  addi- 
tional 4.5  million  gaDons  per  day  07  per- 
cent of  the  time,  which  is  allotted  to 
irrigation  on  2,000  acres  to  accordance 
with  the  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

Ih  addition  to  the  reservoir,  the  plan 
provides  for  conveyance  facilities  to  the 
towns  of  Lawton.  Walters.  Temple.  Dun- 
can. Comanche,  and  Waurika.  and  the 
DX-8unray  reiSinery.  consisting  of  three 
pipelines  totaling  about  61  miles  to 
length,  a  pump  station  at  the  dam.  and 
two  reUft  pump  stations.  These  lines 
would  convey  municipal  and  industrial 
water  to  the  waterplants  of  the  various 
users,  and  would  deliver  additional  quan- 
tities at  Lawton  and  Duncan  for  water- 
quality  control  until  the  municipal  and 
industrial  needs  equal  the  dependable 
yield  of  the  reservoir. 

The  UJS.  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  ample  quantity 
for  water-quality  control  until  about  the 
year  1990,  after  which  municipal  and  to- 
dustrial  needs  will  become  paramount 
and  quantities  for  water-quality  control 
will  diminish  to  zero  at  about  the  year 
2014.  That  agency  assumes  that  by  the 
year  2000  pollution  treatment  practices 
will  have  advanced  to  the  potot  which 
would  reduce  appreciably  the  need  for 
quality  control  water  to  the  area. 

Facilities  devek)ped  for  the  irrigation 
plan  bgr  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
would  consist  of  a  streambank  pumping 
plant,  a  1,200-foot  plpeUne  emptying 
toto  a  concrete-lined  mato  canal  7  miles 
long  with  a  relif  t  pump  station  at  about 
mile  2.27.  about  4.1  miles  of  concrete- 
lined  laterals,  and  about  3.6  miles  of 
open  drains  to  serve  the  project  lands. 

Provision  would  be  made  for  recrea- 
ticmal  facilities  on  project  lands  to  serve 
the  area  need.    la  addition,  the  project 


would  paitlally  meet  the  fishing  and 
hunting  needs  to  the  area.  Accordingly, 
recreatlaa  and  fish  and  wildlife  have 
been  designated  project  purpoees  to  the 
multlple-purpoee  reeervoir. 

liCr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Florida  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  distto- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  additional  authorisation  for 
the  Central-Southern  Florida  flood  con- 
trol program  from  $21  million  to  $4  mil- 
lion. I  understand  that  the  $4  million, 
with  the  small  backlog  authorization  still 
existing,  will  take  us  through  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation  now  pending,  which 
is  for  1964.  but  that  it  leaves  no  addi- 
tional authorlxatlon.  As  the  distto- 
guished  Senator  knows,  the  project, 
which  is  a  large  one.  is  current  and  is 
imder  way.  It  would  be  extremely  dlo- 
appototing  and  disruptive  of  the  pro- 
gram to  have  to  accept  a  cut,  without 
an  appropriation  next  year,  and  without 
canying  the  woi^  forward  as  planned. 
Some  conttouing  contracts  will  be  imder 
way.  and  will  require  conttouation  next 
year. 

I  wish  to  aA  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  if  the  cutting  of  this 
item  from  $21  milUon.  as  allowed  by  the 
House,  to  $4  million,  as  reported  by  his 
committee,  indicates  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  his  committee  to  restrict  or 
curtail  the  Federal  participation  to  this 
very  important  Jotot  program  between 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  Sta^ 
of  Florida. 

1ST.  McNAMARA.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct.  The 
amount  of  money  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  is  $4  milUon.  It  is  the 
amount  plus  what  Is  alr«M!y  on  hand 
that  will  be  available  for  use  next  year. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Florida 
made  reference  to  the  conttouity  of  these 
programs  and  the  fact  that  the  money 
is  generally  apprtHHriated  at  least  for  a 
2-year  period.  However,  these  author- 
isations and  appropriatiims  usually  are 
made  to  the  even  years.  The  amount 
to  the  bill  will  bring  it  up  to  the  even 
year  amount.  There  is  no  totention  of 
curtailing  the  project  to  any  manner. 
That  is  not  the  totent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  assurance.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand, the  totent  of  the  committee  by 
its  action  to  an  uneven  year  is  simply  to 
carry  the  project  forward  until  the  next 
year,  when  it  is  the  totention  to  bring 
out  the  additional  authorization,  mn^fpg 
a  backlog  authorization  to  cover  2  years 
of  appropriations  at  that  time.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Two  years  or  more. 

Mr.  HOIXAND.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Not  only  is  this  a  eontlnutog  item  of 
very  great  importance,  under  whkh 
benefits  have  already  been  realiaed,  but 
the  partiid  completion  of  the  project,  as 
is  true  to  an  such  cases,  visits  some  dam- 
age upon  some  areas  when  the  project  is 
not  completed. 
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A  grave  question  would  be  raised  to 
the  event  construction  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. Furthermore,  the  legislature  of 
Florida,  which  has  Just  adjourned,  ap- 
propriated the  sums  required  to  meet  the 
State  part  of  this  Joint  effort,  not  only  for 

1964  but  also  for  fiscal  1965. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Florida 
delegation  to  Congress  will  not  be  left  to 
the  position  of  having  to  say  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida,  "Yes,  you  are  canying 
your  part  of  the  load" — and  it  is  a  very 
considerable  portion,  as  the  dlstto- 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan  knows; 
I  think  it  is  larger  to  its  requirement  of 
participation  by  the  State  than  to  any 
other  such  case  pendtog  to  the  Nation — 
"but  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  sui^ly 
the  Federal  f imds  by  reason  of  the  want 
of  an  additional  authorization." 

The  assurance  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  his  disttoguished  c<»n- 
mlttee  totends  not  to  abandon  or  handi- 
cap the  project,  but  to  support  it.  so  that 
Jt  can  go  forward  to  its  full  vigor,  with 
a  2-year  authorization  next  year,  pleases 
me  very  much.  I  thank  him  for  giving 
us  that  assurance  to  the  Record. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  part 
of  what  I  totended  to  say  I  said  when  I 
spoke  earlier  on  the  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  to  recommit  the  blU. 
Nevertheless.  I  wish  to  speak  on  the  bill 
Itself  for  a  short  time,  because  it  will  be 
going  to  conference,  where  some  of  the 
questions  that  were  raised  last  year  will 
agato  be  raised.  I  tlilnk  it  proper  that 
a  record  be  made  to  the  debate  to  the 
Senate. 

As  passed  by  the  House.  HJl.  6016,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  provided  for 
the  authorization  of  additional  f imds  for 
the  construction  of  multipurpose  proj- 
ects to  11  river  basins  throughout  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  $784  mil- 
lion, covering  the  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965.  The  river  basins  are  as  follows: 
Arkansas;  Brazos;  central  and  southern 
Florida;  Columbia;  Los  Angeles-San 
Gabriel;  Missouri;  Ohio;  Upper  Missis- 
sippi; West  Branch  Susquehanna  River; 
White  River,  Mo.  and  Ark.;  Missouri. 
As  the  usual  biennial  omnibus  bin  will 
be  before  the  Congress  to  1964,  and  will 
authorize  fimds  needed  for  fiscal  years 

1965  and  1966.  and  as  the  Corps  of  En- 
gtoeers  has  advised  that  the  sum  of  $161 
milllcm  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  its 
needs  during  fiscal  year  1964,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  reduced  the 
authorization  to  the  House  bin  from 
$784  million  to  $161  million,  which  wiU 
meet  the  needs  of  the  corps  for  its  work 
to  the  11  river  basins  during  the  fiscal 
year  1964. 

I  emphasize  that  the  $161  million  pro- 
vided to  the  bill  before  us  is  only  an  au- 
thorization, and  that  it  will  still  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Corps  of  Enitoeers  to 
Justify  its  requests  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
and  before  the  House  and  Senate. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Congress  reduce 
appropriations  below  the  $784  million 
authorized  to  the  House  bill— and  this 
must  occur  if  the  lesser  sum  of  $161  mil- 
lion fixed  by  our  committee  prevmila— 


there  must  be  a  reduction  to  appropria- 
tions and  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
I  make  this  clear,  because  it  was  said 
earlier  to  the  debate  that  our  reduction 
is  a  kind  of  subterfuge.  The  statement 
is  not  correct.  Our  action  will  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  appropriations  and  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
amended  the  House  bill,  as  it  had  a  right 
to  do,  by  authorizing  a  number  of  addi- 
tional projects  which  had  been  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  the  Corps  of 
Engtoeers. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  specifically  to 
seven  projects  which  were  added  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  HJl.  6016. 
They  are: 

First.   Cape  Fear  River  Basto,  N.C. 

Second.  Waurika  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Red  River  Basto,  Okla. 

Third.  Devils  Jump  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, Big  South  Pork  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  Ky.  and  Tenn. 

Fourth.  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Flathead  River.  Columbia  River  Basto. 
Mont. 

Fifth.  Burns  Creek  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. Snake  River.  Columbia  River  Basin. 
Idaho. 

Sixth.  Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir.  Oa. 
and  S.C..  Savannah  River  Basto 

Seventh.   Fltot  River  Reservoir,  Ga. 

Last  year,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir  project,  these 
identical  projects  were  considered  by  the 
C(»nmittee  on  Public  Works,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  Trotters  Shoals 
project,  they  were  tocluded  by  our  com- 
mittee to  the  omnibus  bin.  S.  3773. 
When  the  bill  came  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  House  bill  13273  was  substituted 
for  the  Senate  bill,  which  included  all 
the  projects  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  House.  The  bill  was  then  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote. 

As  I  remember,  the  Trotters  Shoals 
project  was  added  on  the  Senate  fioor 
by  an  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russsu.]. 
I  make  the  potot  I  made  earlier  to  the  de- 
bate: With  the  exception  of  the  amend- 
ment oBered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGsl  to  strike  the  Knowles 
Dam  project,  and  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
TBusMONs],  not  a  single  objection  to  the 
form  of  an  amendmoit  was  made  on  the 
flow  of  the  Senate  to  any  of  the  seven 
projects  I  have  named  above,  and  which 
are  to  this  bill.  No  voice  was  raised  to 
the  debate  against  them.  The  bill  as 
passed  went  to  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees.  I 
participated  to  the  oonference  as  the 
ranking  R^id>Iican  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees.  We  had  four  long  con- 
ferences. The  House  conferees  objected 
to  the  seven  projects  named  above,  on 
the  ground  that  the  House  had  not  l)een 
able  to  conduct  hearings  on  them. 

After  long  discussions,  to  four  meet- 
ings, it  became  clear  that  the  House 
conferees,  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  House,  would  not  agree  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  seven  projects,  so  the 
Senate  receded.  However,  as  appeours 
to  the  conference  report  on  the  bill,  the 


House  conferees  agreed  to  conduct  hear- 
ings early  to  this  year  of  1963  on  the 
seven  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  potot  to  the  Rxcord  the 
statement  to  the  conference  report 
agreeing  to  the  holding  of  hearings  on 
the  seven  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EASLT    HEAXINCS 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
made  a  commitment  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  would  hold  pubUe 
hearings  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
next  Congress  convenes  on  the  following 
projects  which  were  considered  by  the  con- 
ferees and  which  are  not  included  in  this 
conference  report:  Cape  Fear  River  Basin. 
N.C:  Flint  River,  Oa.;  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  Ky.  and  Tenn.;  Knowles 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Flathead  River,  Mont.; 
Bums  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Snake 
River,  Idaho;  Waurika  Reclamation  project. 
Oklahoma;  Savannah  River-Duke  Power  Oo^ 
South  Carolina  and  Oeorgia,  and  Trotter's 
Shoal  Reservoir,  Savannah  River. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  was  understood  that  the  House  would 
conduct  its  hearings  and  reach  a  dedsiOQ 
oa  these  seven  projects — and  would  do  so 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  river  basto 
authorization  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate — ^because  it  was  Imown  that 
if  the  House  approved  these  seven  proj- 
ects, or  any  of  them,  such  projects  could 
become  a  part  of  the  bm  before  us. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  has  conducted 
hearings  but  has  not  yet  voted  on  these 
specific  projects.  I  understand  that  it 
has  conducted  hearings  on  five  of  the 
seven  projects. 

Last  year  the  Soiate  hearings  c<m- 
tained  1.600  pages  of  testimony  on  these 
projects.  Approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  pages  are  contatoed  to  the  House 
hearings  on  these  projects.  I  note  this 
because  it  has  been  said  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  during  the  debate  tliat  ade- 
quate hearings  were  not  held  with  re- 
spect to  the  seven  projects. 

I  sa*ved  on  the  committee  last  year, 
as  I  do  this  year.  Everyone  had  the 
right  to  testify— inetoding  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Those  who  object  today  did 
not  testify  against  these  projects  or  ask 
for  longer  hearings.  To  the  contrary, 
the  Senate  approved  these  seven  proj- 
ects to  1962  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
except  that  of  Senator  Boccs  and  Sena- 
tor Thusmond  to  three  spedflc  projects. 
For  these  reasons,  our  committee  thought 
it  pnH^er  to  toclude  them  agato  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  Our  action 
will  present  to  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  conclude  its  hearings  to  its  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  to  make  its  decision 
on  the  projects  if  it  so  desires.  It  will 
bring  to  a  decision  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  seven  specific  projects. 

Again.  I  wish  to  emphaslie  that  if 
these  seven  projects  are  authorised  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  House,  the  au- 
thorittlon  bill  wUl  not  commit  any 
funds  for  their  oonstructton;  it  will  still 
be  necessary  for  the  Corps  of  Snglneeca 
to  present  its  case  for  funds  or  preeon- 
structlon  advaneed  engineering  and  de- 
sign, and  then  for  funds  for  actual 
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ubaequently  for  the  ded- 
aad  the  Senate.    I 

e  dearly  understood,  be- 
stated— at  least  in  my 

has  been  implied  today 
that  the  autttorisatlon  of  these  seven 
projects  wouk  commit  ftmds  for  their 
construction  fhls  year.  That  is  not 
correct 

Objection  his  been  made  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  trarlngs  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  the  :  learings  which  were  held 
hf  the  Senate  PubUc  Woiks  Committee 
on  the  enmibi^i  bill  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
and  on  the 
been  brao^it 


projects  which  have 
lifto  qoestlixi.  Hearings 
were  iwrnmrnr  n1  on  August  24. 1962,  and 
continued  un  U  September  21,  1962. 
There  were  IS  days  of  public  hearings. 
Executive  sessions  were  then  held,  and 
the  bill  was  imported  October  1.  1962. 
Sveryonewho  lesired  to  i^ipear  in  oppo- 
sttlon  to  the  b  U  had  the  opportuni^  to 
do  so.  Hearlm  s  were  hdd  on  Cape  Vear 
Rtyer  Bastn.  1  lint  Riyer,  Oa..  Knowles 
Dam  and  Res  rvotr.  Bums  Cre^.  and 
Devils  Jump.  I  understand,  also,  that 
hearings  were  hdd  by  the  Saute  Inte- 
rior CommittcB  <m  Waurika  Dam  in 
Oklahoma.  Tl  e  records  of  the  hearings 
mi  over  1.500  i  ages. 

Ifr.  Prwlden  ;,  I  desire  now  to  turn  my 
attention  to  tta  e  Devils  Jumps  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  tl  e  south  tcact  of  the  Cum- 
berland River.  Tlie  site  of  Devils  Junuis 
Dam  is  in  MoC  reary  County.  Ky..  about 
40  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Big 
South  Vnk  an  1  the  Cumberland  Rivors 
at  Bumslde.  E  r.  The  main  area  of  the 
lesei-voir  wDuk  be  dtuated  in  Tennessee, 
but  part  is  in  1  [entucky. 

Yesterday,  ii  the  course  of  his  q;)eech, 
the  Senator  fom  Iowa  [Mr.  Miun] 
spedflcally  ma  itiMied  this  project  as  c»ie 
which  should  1  e  rejected.  I  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  i^  the  time  and  did  not 
know  that  he  J  atended  to  discuss  Devils 
Jumps.  I  had  eft  the  Senate  for  a  short 
time,  to  go  to  ay  dentist,  as  I  knew  no 
votes  would  be  akm.  I  notified  Senator 
•UxuMM.  this  m  xming  that  I  would  dis- 
cuss Devils  Jun  PS  today. 

Duitog  the  hf  larings  in  the  Senate,  tes- 
timony was  hei  rd  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers oonflniing  their  aiq;>roval  of 
the  Devils  Jum  is  project,  and  every  wit- 
ness desiring  to  testis  on  the  project 
was  heard,  lu  r.  Raybum  Watkins  of 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Kentudqr 
and  ICr.  A.  K.  Itewart,  vice  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Utilities  Co.,  testified  in 
cwosttion  to  t  le  project. 

I  want  to  b«  fkir  about  this  project. 
But  necessarU]! ,  because  of  time,  I  can- 
not go  )xAo  eiery  detaU  rdated  to  its 
approval  by  thi  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
its  imHPOval  by  every  affected  agency  of 
the  Oovemmait,  and  by  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  for  and 
against  its  aut&oriiation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  induded  in 
the  body  of  tie  RaooaD  a  statement  I 
made  before  th  >  Subeommittee  on  Flood 
Control  of  the :  touse  Pnblie  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  I  rovides  informatirm  con- 
eemtog  the  lor  g  study  which  led  to  the 
mroval  of  Da  ils  Jumps  by  the  Corps  of 
and  by  the  UJB.  Senate. 


Tbere  bdng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooaa,  as  fdlows: 

Wwnmr  Ooovib,  n.S. 
8TATB  or  Kbhtiickt 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  tta«  opportunity 
to  testify  before  your  oommlttee,  and  to  sup- 
port tlie  authorisation  of  DevlUi  Jumps  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  mg  South  Fork  of  the 
Cumberland  Blver.  Ttom  dam  would  be  oon- 
stnieted  in  Ksntucky  about  48.1  miles  above 
the  oonfluenca  of  the  Big  South  Fork  of  the 
Cumberland  Sft  Bumslde,  Ky.  I  know  the 
area  well,  because  my  home  is  in  the  ad- 
joining cotmty  of  Pulaski,  at  Somerset,  Ky. 

As  the  committee  knows,  this  project  was 
approved  in  1963  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Oommlttee.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  after 
fuU  hearings  had  been  conducted  by  the 
committee.  It  was  then  i^^iroved  by  the 
Senate  without  any  dissenting  vote.  In  con- 
ference, monbers  of  your  committee  in- 
formed the  Senate  conf  ereee  that  they  could 
not  ^;>prove  this  project  and  seven  others 
whldi  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate, 
because  they  desired  to  conduct  fuU  hear- 
ings. I  i4>praelate  very  much  the  early  hear- 
ings that  your  committee  is  undertaking 
under  the  leadership  of  your  chairman.  Con- 
gressman Davis. 

Bepresentatlvea  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  teeUfy  ooooemlng  their  flndings,  upon 
which  their  favorable  report  to  the  Congrees 
le  baaed.  I  think  It  proper  to  leave  to  the 
Corps  of  Bnglaeers  and  other  governmental 
agencies  which  are  concerned,  the  discussion 
of  their  findings,  which  led  to  the  approval 
of  the  Devils  Jumps  project  on  the  basis  of 
erlterla  ftand  by  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
reserve  the  opportunity  to  file  a  more  de- 
tailed statement,  but  today  I  will  limit  my 
dlsnisslon  to  several  points  which  emphaslBe 
the  thorough  eoQslderatloci  which  has  been 
given  this  project,  and  its  wide  support. 

First.  I  point  out  that  the  Devils  Jumps 
iwojeet  was  given  the  closest  study  by  the 
Oarjfm  at  Snglneers  at  every  level  for  a  pisrlod 
of  nearly  10  years.  After  this  extensive  and 
thorough  examination,  the  project  was  ap- 
proved at  every  level  by  the  Corps  of  engi- 
neers and  Its  authorlaatlon  and  constructloa 
has  been  recommended  to  the  Congrees.  The 
corps  found  that  the  coet-beneflt  ratio  was 
1.3  to  1  over  a  60-year  amortiaatlon  period. 
Today  other  projects  are  being  considered 
and  i4)proved  upon  eost-beneflt  ratloa,  based 
on  a  lOO-year  period. 

Second,  the  oommlttee  will  note  from  the 
report  complied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  which  the  report  was  submitted, 
^Tproved  the  project  or,  at  minimtim  ex- 
pressed no  o^posltloo.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  also  reports  of  the  agencies  emlwaced 
the  administrations  of  Prssldent  Blsenhower 
and  President  Kennedy,  and  that  in  both 
administrations,  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies called  upcm  for  reporta  gave  their 
approval  to  this  project.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Usenhower.  final  ap- 
proval was  postponed  because  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  asked  in  late  1960  for  further 
advice  on  the  marketability  of  the  power  to 
be  generated  at  the  DevUs  Jumps  project. 
In  1961,  after  further  studies  by  the  South- 
eastern Power  Administration.  Federal  Power 
Commission.  It  was  again  determined  that 
the  power  generated  at  the  Devils  Jiunpe 
project  was  marketable.  Following  tliis  de- 
termination, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as 
an  ofBce  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  present  President,  gave  Its 
i4>proval  to  the  submission  of  the  favorable 
report  to  the  Congress.  I  review,  if  briefly, 
these  facts  to  emphasise  the  careful  study 
and  consideration  given  the  Devils  Jumps 
project  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other 
concerned  agencies,  and  the  unanimity  of 
iH[>proval  of  its  authorisation  and  ccmstruc- 
tlon  by  two  administrations. 


Tills  faet  Is,  I  believe,  the  most  Important 
matter  under  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

I  know  that  objection  has  been  made,  and 
will  be  made,  that  the  power  from  this  proj- 
ect Is  not  marketable  at  a  favorable  rate. 
But.  I  believe  that  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  can  rely  on  the  report  of  the  Corps 
of  Snglneers  resulting  from  a  study  which 
was  carried  on  over  a  period  of  10  years  un- 
der criteria  fixed  by  the  Congrees:  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Southeastern  Power  Adminis- 
tration that  the  power  is  marketable  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  repay  with  interest  within 
50  years  all  oosU  aUocated  to  power;  and  the 
statement  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  the  project  is  economically  feasible  even 
under  severe  economic  criteria. 

The  third  point  I  make  Is  that  this  project 
has  been  approved,  as  Is  required  by  law.  by 
the  Statee  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  governments  and 
officials  of  both  States.  Only  this  year  the 
leglalative  bodies  of  Tenneesee  and  Kentucky, 
enacted  resolutions  requesting  the  authori- 
sation and  construction  of  Devils  Jump. 
Further,  I  think  It  Important  to  note  that 
many  Members  of  the  congreeslonal  delega- 
tions oi  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  here 
today,  supporting  the  authorisation  of  this 
project.  Congressman  KuoairB  Sxlbs  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Congressman  Howsso  Baxbs  of 
Tennessee.  In  whose  districts  the  dam  and 
reeervoir  would  be  located  strongly  support 
its  authorlaatlon. 

Again.  I  beUeve  the  oommlttee  will  note 
from  the  resolutions  filed  that  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  area,  and  civic  bodies,  sup- 
port fully  its  authorisation. 

At  the  Senate  hearings  only  two  witnesses 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  authorisation 
of  Devils  Jvunps,  and  It  was  suggested  that 
the  project  lackad  local  support.  The  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  fUed  with  the  com- 
mittee today  by  the  governmental  bodies  of 
the  area  give  answer  to  any  suggestion  that 
local  governments  and  people  of  the  area  are 
not  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  Devils 
Jiunps  project.  Living  In  the  area,  and 
knowing  Its  people.  I  will  say  on  my  respon- 
sibility that  It  has  the  support  of  the  people 
of  the  area. 

The  private  utUlty  companies  of  our  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  the  private  com- 
panlea  of  other  SUtes,  oppoee  the  construc- 
tion of  Devils  Jumps  Dam  and  Reservoir.  At 
the  Senate  hearings,  representatlvee  of  the 
Kentucky  Utilities  Co.  testified  that  they 
considered  there  was  no  market  for  the 
power,  and  Its  costs  make  the  project  uneco- 
nomtoaL  As  I  have  said  before,  the  detaUed 
answer  to  this  contention  Is  one  which  is 
within  the  competence  of  the  C<»ps  of  En- 
gineers and  agencies  of  the  Government. 
But  I  want  to  emphaslge  as  strongly  as  I  can 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  I  know 
holds  the  confidence  of  the  Congress  because 
of  its  objective  engineering  decisions,  and 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration, 
which  is  charged  with  this  resp<msibllity.  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  have  found 
the  power  can  be  marketed  and  at  a  rate  suf- 
ficient to  amortize  the  cost  of  the  project. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  take  into  considera- 
ticm — and  I  am  sure  the  private  utilities 
would  agree  with  my  statement — that  it  is 
their  general  policy  to  oppoee  public  hydro- 
electric InstaUatlans  of  this  type.  I  also  be- 
lieve the  committee  has  the  right  to  take 
this  fact  into  consideration,  and  weigh  the 
statements  of  the  utilities  concerning  mar- 
ketabUity  and  cost  of  power  against  the 
statements  of  objective  governmental  agen- 
cies. The  Corps  of  Engineers  arrived  at  its 
decision  after  thorough  study,  over  a  period 
of  years— one  I  believe  more  detailed  and 
more  comprehensive  than  has  been  given  by 
the  private  power  companies. 

Mr.  W.  O.  GUreath  and  other  cltiaens  of 
the  area  have  testified  concerning  the  favor- 
able effect  the  construction  of  this  project 
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would  have  on  the  economy  of  the  area.  I 
have  not  dwelt  on  this  factiur.  Important  as 
it  is.  because  I  know  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  is  limited  in  large  degree  to  the 
consideration  of  the  criteria  which  It  has 
prescribed.  But  considering  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  all  other  concerned  depart- 
ments have  agreed  that  the  criteria  have 
been  met,  and  recommend  approval  of  Devils 
Jumps,  I  will  say  that  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Gllreath  and  others  concerning  the  economic 
situation  of  the  area,  and  the  effect  of  the 
project,  are  correct. 

I  have  lived  in  this  area  all  my  life,  as  has 
my  family  for  170  years.  I  know  the  people. 
I  am  Interested  in  them — and  I  know  that 
this  project  would  be  of  great  help. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  committee  will 
recommend  its  authorization. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  after  10 
years  of  study,  the  Devils  Jumps  project 
was  approved  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  by  every  interested  agency  of  the  ad- 
ministration; it  was  approved  by  agen- 
des  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  as  well  as  by  agencies 
under  the  administration  of  Ftesident 
Kennedy. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee,  objection  to  Devils  Jumps 
was  made  by  private  utility  companies 
on  several  grounds,  and  I  would  like  to 
discuss  these  briefly. 

First.  Objection  was  made  that  the 
power  developed  by  the  Devils  Jumps 
project,  with  a  capacity  of  480,000  kilo- 
watts, could  not  be  marketed. 

Second.  Objection  was  made  that  the 
cost  per  kilowatt-hour  was  excessive. 

Third.  Objection  was  made  that  the 
cost  of  the  project — $151  million— could 
not  be  repaid  In  the  50  years  over  which 
its  cost  would  be  amortized. 

I  am  not  an  engineer,  and  I  must  rely, 
as  I  believe  the  Congress  must  rely,  upon 
the  flndings  of  the  Corps  of  Ensineers 
and  the  flndings  of  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Government — ^particularly  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior— charged 
with  the  duty  of  marketing  power  de- 
vdoped  at  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 

Mr.  Kuykendall,  who  was  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  during 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, wrote  in  his  report  that  this  proj- 
ect was  Justifled  and  met  the  Commis- 
sion's severe  criteria.  I  ask  that  his 
report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOICMKNTS   or  THK  FSDBUU.  POWXB 
COMMISSIOM 

FxDERAi.  Powaa  Coacicissioir, 
Wathington,  D.C.  June  29,  1960. 
Lt.  Gen.  B.  C.  iTSCHifxa. 
Chief  of  Englneera, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Wcahingtont  D.C. 

Deab  GcNEaAi,  iTSCHNxa:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  19,  1960,  Inviting  com- 
ments by  the  Commission  relative  to  yo\ir 
proposed  report  and  to  the  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
and  of  the  district  and  division  engineers  on 
Big  South  Fork.  Cumberland  River,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Your  letter  mentions  the 
desirability  of  transmitting  these  reports  to 
Congress  at  an  early  date  and  of  receiving 
the  Commission's  comments  thereoo  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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The  OomnilsBten  has  oooperated  with  yoxir 
Department  over  a  period  at  years  in  studies 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  Cumber- 
land River  Basin.  Including  those  Involved 
In  the  formulation  of  existing  and  author- 
ised projects  in  the  comprehensive  bssin 
plan.  The  cooperative  studies  relative  to 
development  of  the  Big  South  Fork,  Ciunber- 
land  River,  have  included  the  fxu-nlshing  of 
information  on  power  markets  and  power 
values. 

The  Commission  notes  that  the  cited  re- 
ports of  your  Department  recommend  Im- 
provement of  Big  South  Fork,  Ciunberland 
River  Basin,  for  power,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes,  by  the  construction  of  a  dam 
at  the  Devils  Jumps  site,  about  mile  48.1;  ad- 
ditional reservoir  clearing  at  the  existing 
Wolf  Creek  project;  and  modification  of  the 
operation  of  Lake  Ctunberland  by  trans- 
ferring 255.000  acre-feet  of  flood-control 
storage  to  the  Devils  Jumps  Reservoir.  The 
estimated  cost  for  construction  of  these  im- 
provements is  $151  million. 

Commission  studies  of  the  recommended 
improvements  show  that  the  proposed  high 
Devils  Jumps  project  with  an  installed  ca- 
pacity of  480.000  kilowatts  would  appropri- 
ately develop  the  power  potential  of  the  Big 
South  Fork.  Cumberland  River.  Commission 
staff  computations  indicate  that  the  average 
annual  output  of  the  project  would  be  about 
450  million  kilowatt-hours,  as  compared  with 
the  475  million  kilowatt-hours  shown  in  your 
Department's  reports.  Load  analyses  of  the 
Commission  staff  indicate  that  the  10  per- 
cent lofMl-factor  power  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  project  could  be  utilized  In 
Power  Supply  Areas  12  (Indiana)  and  19 
(Kentucky)  by  1965  and  at  a  somewhat  later 
date  In  Power  Supply  Area  20  (Tennessee). 

It  Is  noted  that  the  economic  analysis  of 
the  recommended  plan  as  shown  in  the  re- 
ports of  your  Department  Includes  an  an- 
nual downstream  power  benefit  of  $1,067,000 
creditable  to  Devils  Jiunps.  Of  this  amoimt. 
$963,000  represents  the  value  of  an  esthnated 
Increase  of  86.000  kllowatu  In  the  system 
dependable  capacity  at  the  Wolf  C^eek  proj- 
ect. By  operating  Wolf  Creek  with  no  change 
in  the  project's  basic  irHnimnTg  regulated 
flow,  the  drawdown  would  be  decreased  with 
provision  of  the  Devils  Jiunps  storage  up- 
stream and  a  dependable  capacity  gain  would 
be  realized  at  Wolf  Creek. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
with  Increases  in  regional  loads  the  above- 
mentioned  estimate  of  the  gain  in  depend- 
able capacity  at  the  Wolf  Creek  plant  might 
be  realized  in  the  future  without  the  up- 
stream storage  by  reducing  the  drawdown 
and  consequently  the  load-factor  operation 
at  Wolf  Creek.  Considered  over  the  period 
of  analysis,  therefore,  the  estimated  down- 
stream power  beneflts  creditable  to  Devils 
Jumps  may  be  too  high.  However,  if  the 
total  downstream  capacity  beneflts  are  ex- 
cluded and  if  all  of  the  project  power  Is 
assumed  to  be  marketed  In  Power  Supply 
Area  20.  where  the  alternative  power  source 
would  be  a  Federal  steam-electric  plant,  the 
resulting  annual  beneflts  of  Devils  Jiunps 
would  approximately  equal  the  annual  proj- 
ect costs  shown  in  the  report.  Thus,  the 
proposed  project  appears  to  be  economically 
feasible  even  under  these  severe  criteria. 

Based  on  Its  consideration  of  the  reports 
of  your  Department  and  on  the  studies  of  Its 
own  staff,  the  Commission  concludes  that 
the  recommended  high  Devils  Jumps  project 
would  constitute  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
Cumberland  River  Basin  plan.  The  Commis- 
sion will  be  pleased  to  cooperate  in  any 
further  studies  necessary  to  develop  final 
plans  for  the  project. 
Sincerely  yours. 

^    JXaOMX   K.   KcTKUfDALL. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  also 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  testimony 


of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Leavy,  Administrator 
of  the  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion, which  discusses  thrae  issues.  He 
stated  unequivocally  to  the  House  sub- 
committee that  the  power  could  be  mar- 
keted, that  the  cost  of  Devils  Jumps 
could  be  repaid  in  50  years,  and  that  the 
cost  um:  Idlowatt-hour  of  power  pro- 
duaeoal  Devils  Jumps  was  comparable — 
even  lower — than  similar  power  produced 
at  installations  of  private  power  com- 
panies in  the  State  of  KentuclQr.  To  be 
absolutely  fair,  it  must  be  said  fhat  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  made  their  com- 
putations on  tills  project,  as  they  do  on 
all  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  on  the 
rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  Government. 

I  have  never  heard  many  complaints 
about  this  basis  of  computation,  except 
as  it  is  applied  to  power  projects.  Al- 
though there  is  debate  about  the  con- 
struction of  power  projects  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  rivers,  nevertheless  a 
power  project  repays  appropriations  to 
the  UJS.  Treasury.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  flood  control  projects— valuable  as 
they  are — or  of  many  other  Corps  of  En- 
gineers projects. 

I  read  the  concluding  paragraph  from 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Leavy: 

After  having  made  an  examination  of  the 
usability  of  Devils  Jumps  power,  the  costs 
associated  with  its  production,  and  the  po- 
tential value  of  the  power  in  the  anticipated 
markets,  we  are  convinced  that  the  power 
which  can  be  produced  at  this  project  can 
be  marketed  at  rates  sufllcient  to  repay  all 
costs  associated  with  the  production  and 
transmission  of  the  power.  Including  inter- 
est, within  a  period  of  50  years.  We  are  also 
convinced  that  the  power  from  the  project 
will  make  a  valuable  and  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  power  supply  of  the  area 
and  permit  a  more  efficient  utilization  of 
other  power  sources.  We  therefore  endorse 
the  authorization  of  the  project  and  recom- 
mend that  construction  be  undertaken  as 
early  as  possible. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 
Statemknt  or  Cbaxlui  W.  Lbavt,  Adicznis- 

TmATOa,  SOUTHXASTXBN  POWXS  AOMZMIBTaa- 
TION 

Mr.  Leavt.  As  I  understand  it.  sir,  you  wish 
me  to  proceed  with  Devils  Jumps  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  Davis.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lkavt.  I  have  a  statement  which  I 
would  like  to  read  and  which  I  h(^>e  wlU  In 
part,  at  least,  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  I  am  sure  are  in  Mr.  Hassh-v's  mind. 

Mr.  Chaimuui  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the 
authorization  of  the  Devils  Jumps  project. 

My  name  is  Charles  W.  Leavy,  and  I  am 
the  Administrator  of  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,  the  headquarters 
office  of  which  is  located  in  Elberton.  Oa. 

Southeastern  Power  Administration  Is  a 
bureau  within  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  which  has  been  delegated,  for  a  10- 
State  area  in  the  Southeast,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  responslbUltles  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1M4.  As 
such,  it  is  the  marketing  agency  for  power 
generated  at  Corps  of  Engineers  reservoir 
projects  in  the  Southeast.  It  Is  presently 
marketing  power  from  the  Wolf  Creek, 
Center  HiU,  Dale  HoUow.  Old  Hickory,  and 
Cheatham  projects  in  the  Cumberland  River 
Basin  and  will  market  power  from  the  Bark- 
ley  project  whldi  Is  now  under  eonstructloii. 
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la  our  poaltlcn  that  by  tha  time  Devils 
Jumpa  power  can  be  available  it  will  be 
uaahla  and  will  be  needed  in  the  area. 

Aa  you  taKMT,  tha  power  requirementa  of 
thla  country  ara  groarbag  at  a  rate  resulting 
in  a  doubling  at  tha  reqniremente  every  10 
years.  This  means  that  during  the  next 
10  years  power  capacity  must  be  added  equal 
to  the  i4>progdmately  190  million  kllowatta  <a 
oapadty  that  haa  been  placed  in  operation 
since  the  beginning  of  the  power  industry. 
The  power  reqiiirementa  in  power  supply 
areas  13  and  19  alone  are  i^eeently  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  at  400.000  kilowatts  per  year 
and  a  total  of  8^  million  kilowatts  of  new 
ciHpadty  must  be  constructed  by  1970  to 
meet  antidpatsd  load  growth  In  these  two 
areaa  alone.  Tliere  Is  thus  no  question  that 
the  4IB0J000  kUowatU  of  capadty  which 
Devlla  Jumpa  would  contribute  will  be 
needed. 

What  Is  more  Important,  this  capacity  will 
not  only  b«  needed,  but  can  be  uaed  in  this 
area  even  though  It  can  be  operated  at  full 
load  during  critical  water  periods  tot  only 
10  percent  of  the  time.  Our  studies  indicate 
that  10-peroent  load  factor  power  In  an 
amount  in  excess  of  1  million  kilowatts  can 
be  utiliaed  effaetlvely  and  provide  full  ca- 
pacity value  by  1970  In  power  supply  areas 
la  and  19. 

We  are  also  confident  that  the  coets  of 
Devils  Jumps  power  will  be  such  as  to  make 
it  marketable  in  the  light  of  the  costs  of 
alternate  sotiroes  of  peaking  power.  The 
preparation  of  coat  estimates  is,  of  course,  the 
reaponalbllity  of  the  Corps  of  Snglneers. 
We  think  that  they  do  a  good  Job  of  esti- 
mating costs  and  we  fed  that  the  estimated 
construction  coets  for  Devils  Jtmips  are  rea- 
sonable. We  have  noted  that  the  actual 
construction  costs  of  three  Corps  of  Sngl- 
neers projects  now  under  construction  or 
recently  completed  have  all  been  lees  than 
the  coat  estimates  6  years  ago.  Cost  estl- 
matea  have  decreaaed  from  $96  million  In 
October  1960  to  $87  million  in  January  1968 
for  the  Hartwell  |Ht>Ject,  from  $87  million 
in  Itoy  1960  to  976  million  in  January  1963 
for  the  Walter  F.  George  project,  and  from 
•183  mllUon  In  July  1958  to  $151  million  in 
January  1963  for  the  Berkley  project. 

Although  a  100-year  period  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  economic  feasibility  of  a 
project  by  comparison  of  beneflt-coet  ratios, 
we  base  ttie  financial  feasibility,  which  in- 
volves a  comparison  of  antldpated  revenues 
with  costs,  upon  a  60-year  period  ta  analysis. 
All  of  our  analyses  concerning  the  Devils 
Jumps  project  have  been  upon  a  50-year  pe- 
riod and  the  statementa  made  In  April  1961 
wmre  also  baaed  upon  the  assiunption  of  a 
3%  pmcent  Interest  rate. 

We  believe  the  preaent  estimate  of  the 
Corpe  of  Engineers  of  the  estimated  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  coets  to  be  reason- 
able. It  should  be  noted  that  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  per  kilowatt  of  in- 
stalled capadty  of  hydroelectric  projects  de- 
creases substantially  as  the  siae  of  the  In- 
stallatlcm  increases.  While  we  believe  that 
the  estimated  costs  of  major  replacements 
might  property  be  increased  10  percent  or 
$11,000  per  year,  this  amount  has  no  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  project  feasibility. 

Our  financial  costs  used  in  determining 
economic  feasibility  have  not  Included  the 
so-called  taxes  foregone,  which  are  now  also 
exduded  trom  the  economic  costs  of  the 
project  under  the  new  criteria  for  formula- 
tion and  evaluation  of  water  resources  pre- 
pared by  the  President's  Water  Resoiirces 
Council. 

Considering  all  the  project  costs  Involved, 
it  Is  our  concltstlon  that  the  annual  chargea 
to  power  to  be  repaid  from  power  revenuea 
using  a  60-year  pfnrlod  of  analysis  and  a  2% 
Interest  rate  will  be  approximately  $6,360,000. 
Addition  of  Southeastem's  marketing  costs 
(exclusive  of  transmission  costs)  would  in- 
crease this  amount  to  $6,400,000.  If  the 
energy  added  to  the  Cumberland  system  by 


the  Devils  Jxmips  project  is  evaluated  at  3 
milla  per  kllowatt-ho\ir.  a  capadty  cost  of 
$0.43  per  kilowatt  of  dependable  capacity 
added  to  the  Cumberland  system  would  be 
required  to  recover  the  above  annual  charges 
to  power. 

That  power  is  marketable  at  these  rates 
in  the  areas  in  question  seems  clear.  The 
at-slte  value  of  power  produced  at  Devils 
Jumps  was  estimated  for  power  supply  areas 
13  and  19  in  October  1968  by  the  AtlanU 
regional  engineer  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. These  estimates,  it  should  be 
noted,  have  been  discounted  from  $3  to  $4 
per  kilowatt  to  account  for  increased  trans- 
mission coets  which  would  be  required  to 
transmit  Devils  Jumps  power  Into  these 
areas.  This  allowance  is,  we  believe,  more 
than  adequate.  The  regional  engineer  esti- 
mated that,  as  so  discounted,  the  power 
value  for  power  supply  area  13  would  be 
$19.85  for  capacity  and  3  mills  for  energy, 
and  for  power  supply  area  19  would  be  $31.80 
for  capacity  and  1.8  mills  for  energy. 

We  have  noted  from  Federal  Power  Com- 
mliaion  reowda  that  in  1961  Kentucky  Utili- 
tiea  Co.  purchased  3,130  kilowatts  of  firm 
power  from  Louisville  Oas  tt  Electric  Co. 
at  ratea  of  $18  per  year  per  kilowatt,  plua 
4.6  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  induding  fuel 
adjustments,  and  also  purchased  30.000  kllo- 
watta of  finn  power  trom  Ohio  Power  Co.  at 
overaU  ratea  of  $ao.40  per  year  per  kUowatt 
plus  4.6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  including 
fuel  adjvistment. 

The  rate  of  $9.43  per  year  per  kilowatt 
and  a  milla  per  kilowatt  ho\ir  average  out  to 
an  overall  coat  of  13  milla  per  kilowatt  hour 
for  10-percent  load  factor  power.  This  is. 
in  our  opinion,  a  reaaonable  cost  for  peak- 
ing power.  We  have  noted,  for  example, 
from  Federal  Power  Commisdon  records  that 
m  1961  Plant  Tyrone  of  Kentucky  UUlltles 
Co.  was  opvr%tMl  during  the  year  at  a  14- 
percent  load  factor.  The  average  production 
cost  was  6.5  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  with 
the  fixed  cost  for  the  year  amounting  to  17.4 
milla  per  kilowatt  hour,  so  that  the  total 
average  coet  of  power  from  the  plant  for  that 
year  was  33.9  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  Plant 
Noblesvllle  of  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  In- 
diana was  operated  at  about  an  8-percent 
load  factor  in  1960,  with  production  coats  of 
10.5  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  and  fixed  costs 
of  36.6  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  for  a  total 
average  cost  of  87.1  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 
Plant  Paddy'B  Run  of  the  LoulsviUe  Gas  ft 
Electric  Co.  waa  operated  in  1961  at  approxi- 
mately a  80-percent  load  factor,  with  pro- 
duction costs  of  4.4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour 
and  fixed  coata  of  6.6  milla  per  kilowatt 
hour,  for  a  total  average  cost  of  10.9  mills 
per  kilowatt  hour  for  30-percent  load  factor 
power. 

After  having  made  an  examination  of  the 
usability  of  Devlla  Jiuapa  povrer.  the  costs 
associated  with  Its  production,  and  the  po- 
tential value  of  the  power  in  the  anticipated 
markets,  we  are  convinced  that  the  power 
which  can  be  produced  at  this  project  can 
be  marketed  at  rates  suflldent  to  repay  all 
costs  assodated  with  the  production  and 
transmission  of  the  power,  including  Interest, 
within  a  period  of  50  years.  We  are  also 
convinced  that  the  power  from  the  project 
win  make  a  valuable  and  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  power  supply  of  the  area 
and  permit  a  more  efficient  utiliaation  of 
other  power  sources.  We  therefore  endorse 
the  authorization  of  the  project  and  recom- 
mend that  construction  be  undertaken  as 
early  aa  possible. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  allude  briefly  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  opponents  about  the  use  of  the 
Devils  Jumps  project— namely,  that  it 
would  be  used  only  10  percent  of  the 
time.  Let  me  say  that  in  computing  the 
costs  per  kilowatt-hour  of  the  power 
produced  at  Devils  Jumps,  and  In  ccnu- 
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puting  the  repasrment  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project,  I  am  advised  by  the  Ctorps 
of  Engineers  that  their  computations 
were  based  on  a  10-percent  use  of  Uie 
project. 

The  testimony  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Mr.  Leavy  provide  the  reason- 
ing for  a  10-percent  use  of  the  Devils 
Jumps  project.  The  power  facilities 
would  be  used  at  certain  times  to  provide 
the  high  output  of  power  called  "peak- 
ing" power,  which  is  needed  to  meet  the 
demands  at  certain  periods  of  the  day 
when  power  requirements  are  the  great- 
est. These  are.  I  am  informed,  in  the 
early  morning,  when  the  workday  be- 
gins, and  in  the  evening  when  the  lights 
go  on  all  over  electric  power  systems. 

Because  of  the  great  height  of  this 
dam,  over  500  feet,  and  the  water  stor- 
age. Devils  Jumps  would  develop  high 
ou^ut  of  power  at  the  times  it  is  urgently 
needed  to  meet  increased  power  demands. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  have 
testified  that  the  most  economic  and 
economical  use  of  the  power  to  be  gen- 
erated by  Devils  Jumps  is  at  these  times 
when  the  demands  are  greatest.  And  I 
repeat,  for  onphasis.  that  the  corps 
and  the  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion has  determined  that  even  if  it  is 
used  only  10  percent  of  the  time,  that 
suflicient  power  can  be  marketed — and 
at  a  price  which  will  repay  the  cost  of 
Devils  Jumps  within  50  years. 

I  point  out  that  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved many  projects  providing  for 
amortization  and  repasrment  of  appro- 
priations in  100  years,  and  I  have  heard 
little  objection. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  yesterday 
by  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
MiLLKK]  was  that  comparable  power 
could  be  produced  by  a  steamplant. 

I  have  lived  in  the  area  all  my  life,  and 
I  know  of  no  power  company  that  has 
proposed  to  build  a  steamplant  in  the 
area. 

I  support  the  Devils  Jumps  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  its  merits,  and  on  the  basis 
of  its  fi4>proval  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  other  governmental  agencies — under 
the  administrations  of  both  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy. 
LAUBXL  azvxa  raojacr 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  now  of  an 
amendment  in  Uie  bill  which  concerns 
the  Laurel  River  Reservoir  in  Kentucky. 

I  shall  explain  it. 

When  the  Laurel  River  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir was  authorized  in  1960,  one  un- 
usual provision  was  required  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  this 
particular  project  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  proviso  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proviso 
wa!s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Provided,  That  construction  of  the  project 
shall  not  be  commenced  until  the  agency 
designated  to  market  the  power  has  entered 
Into  an  agreement  which  would  lns\ire  that 
the  power  would  be  sold  at  ratee  sufltelent 
to  repay  with  intereat  within  50  years  all 
costs  allocated  to  power. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
viso has  made  it  very  difficult  for  the 
Southeastern  Power  Adminlstratloin  to 


negotiate  for  the  sale  oi  power  fnun 
Laurel  Reservoir.  My  attmtion  and  that 
of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Mortoh]  has  been 
called  to  this  fact.  So  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Morton],  I 
offered  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  the  amendment  which  is  found 
in  the  bill.  The  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee report  explains  its  purpose.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  modified 
provisio  contained  in  the  amendment, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  be  printed  at  ttiis  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amended 
proviso  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

That  construction  of  the  project  shall  not 
be  commenced  untU  the  power  marketing 
agency  has  izxformed  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
that  the  power  generated  by  the  project  can 
be  sold  at  rates  which  will  Insure  repayment 
within  60  srears.  with  Interest,  of  all  costs 
allocated  to  power. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Executive  Office  of  Uie  President, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  approving  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRgcoRD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExEcnnvK  Ofticx 

or  THX  PaXSIOENT. 

BtraxAo  OF  THX  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  19, 1963. 
Hon.  John  S.  Coopsa, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Cooper:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  18,  1963,  requesting  the 
views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  6016,  such  amendment 
to  modify  the  conditions  of  authorization 
for  the  Laurel  River  Reservoir  project  as 
incorporated  in  Public  Law  86-645,  approved 
July  14,  1960. 

We  believe  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  pre- 
serves the  Intent  of  the  original  proviso  and, 
accordingly,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
have  no  objection  to  enactment  of  the 
amendment. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  committee  chairman.  Senator  McNamaxa. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phoup  S.  Hughes, 

Aesistant  Director 
tor  Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  approve  the  amend- 
ment so  that  this  worthy  project — 
Laurel  Reservoir — can  go  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (Hil.  6016)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OWflCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

JJtt.  McNABCARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  H  Jl. 


6016  with  the  Senate  amendments  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McNa- 
MARA.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Yottno  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  "hii.  GoopxR,  and  Mr.  Fong 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

ISx.  MANSFIELD.  Ux.  President,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  . 
As  usual,  he  has  shown  his  ability  to  do 
a  good,  thorough,  and  brief  job  in  pre- 
senting proposed  legislation.  He  wastes 
no  words.  He  makes  his  points  quickly. 
Every  Senator  understands  what  the 
proposed  legislation  which  he  is  manag- 
ing entails.  Once  again  this  afternoon 
he  has  exhibited  his  skill,  his  technique, 
and  his  sound  generalship. 


SECURITIES  ACTS  AMENDMENT  OF 
1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Saiate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  354,  Sen- 
ate bill  1642. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1642) 
to  amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  extend  dis- 
closure requirements  to  the  issuers  of 
additional  publicly  traded  securities,  to 
provide  for  improved  qualification  and 
disciplinary  procedure  for  registered 
brokers  and  dealers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OWflCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Cmn- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insot: 

That  thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Secu- 
rities Acts  Amendments  of  1968". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  four  para- 
graphs: 

"(18)  The  term  'person  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer'  means  any  partner,  offlcer. 
director,  or  branch  manager  of  such  broker 
at  dealer  (or  any  person  occupying  a  simi- 
lar status  or  performing  similar  functions), 
or  any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
trolling and  controlled  by  such  broker  or 
dealer,  including  any  employee  of  such 
broker  or  dealer.  The  Commission  may"  by 
rules  and  regulations  claaaify,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  portion  or  p<Mtlc»is  kA  this  title, 
persons,  including  employees.  controUed  by 
a  broker  or  a  dealer.  By  niles  and  regula- 
tions the  Commisaion  shall  appropriately  ex- 
clude from  the  scope  of  subsection  (b)  (other 
than  paragraph  (8)  thereof)  of  section  15 
of  this  title  persons  associated  with  a  broker 
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tbat  matti  tsrmlnatloa  or 
la  aacaasary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  Intereat  or  for  the  protection  of 
InTsatora. 

"In  any  prnnaai11i|i  under  this  subsection 
In  whMi  approipriatt  notice  and  opportunity 
for  heerlwg  are  re(|Olred.  notice  of  not  lees 
than  tm  daya  to  the  aiyllcant  In  such  pro- 
aeadlngr  to  tha  lasuer  of  the  security  in- 
volved, to  the  exchange  which  Is  seeking  to 
continue  or  extend  or  has  continued  or  ex- 
tended unlisted  trading  privileges  for  such 
security,  and  to  the  exchange,  if;  any,  on 
which  such  security  Is  listed  and  liiglstered, 
ahall  be  deemed  adequate  notice,  and  any 
broker  or  dealer  who  makes  or  creates  a  mar- 
ket for  such  security,  and  any  other  person 
having  a  bona  fide  interest  in  such  proceed- 
ing, shall  upon  application  be  entitled  to 
be  heard. 

"Any  secxirlty  for  which  unlUted  trading 
prlvllegee  are  continued  or  extended  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  registered  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
diange  within  the  meaning  of  this  title. 
The  powera  and  duties  of  the  Commission 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  19  of  this 
title  shall  be  applicable  to  the  rules  of  an 
exchange  In  reapect  of  any  such  security. 
The  Commission  may,  by  such  rules  and  reg- 
iilations  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  Investors,  either  unconditionally  or  upon 
specified  terms  and  conditions,  or  for  stated 
periods,  exempt  such  securities  from  the  op- 
eration of  any  provision  of  section  18,  14.  or 
le  of  this  tiUe." 

(c)  Section  12  of  said  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection; 

"(g)  (1)  Every  Issuer  which  is  engaged  in 
Interstate  conunerce.  or  in  a  bxisiness  affect- 
ing Interstate  oommerce,  or  whoee  securltlea 
are  traded  by  use  of  the  mails  or  any  means 
or  instrumentality  of  Interstate  conunerce 
shaU— 

"(1)  within  one  hxmdred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  last  day  of  its  first  fiscal  year  ended 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  on 
which  the  Issuer  has  total  asaets  exceeding 
•1,000.000  and  a  clasa  of  equity  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  aecurlty)  held  of 
record  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
persons;  and 

"(11)  within  c»e  hundred  and  twenty  daya 
after  the  last  day  of  its  first  fiscal  year  ended 
after  two  years  fran  the  effective  date  of  thla 
aubsection  on  which  the  Issuer  has  total 
asseU  exceeding  $1,000,000  and  a  class  of 
squlty  seciirlty  (other  than  an  exempted  se- 
cturlty)  held  of  record  by  five  hundred  or 
more  but  lees  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
persona  { 

register  such  '  fteeurlty  by  filing  with  the 
Commission  a  registration  statement  (and 
such  copies  thereof  as  the  Commission  may 
require)  with  ffespect  to  such  security  con- 
taining such  Information  and  documents  aa 
the  Commlwrtoa  may  specify  comparable  to 
that  which  is  required  in  an  application  to 
register  a  security  pxirsuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Bach  such  registration 
statement  shall  become  effective  sixty  days 
after  filing  with  the  Commission  or  within 
such  shorter  period  as  the  Conunlsslon  may 
direct.  Until  such  registration  statement 
becomes  effective  it  shall  not  be  deemed  filed 
for  the  purpoees  of  section  18  of  this  title. 
Any  issuer  may  register  any  class  of  equity 
security  not  reqxiired  to  be  registered  by 
filing  a  registration  statement  pursxiant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  extend  the  date 
upon  which  anv  issuer  or  class  of  issuers  Is 
required  to  repster  a  eec\irlty  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  In  respect  of — 

"(A)  any  sectdrlty  listed  and  registered  on 
a  national  securities  exchange; 


"(B)  any  securtty  issued  by  an  inveetment 
eooipany  reglatared  purauant  to  aactlon  8  of 
the  Inveetment  Company  Act  of  1040; 

*'(C)  any  aecurlty.  other  than  permanent 
stock,  guaranty  stock,  permanent  reserve 
atock.  or  any  similar  certificate  evidencing 
nonwlthdrawable  capital,  iasued  by  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  biillding  and  loan 
association,  oooperatlva  bank,  homestead  a»> 
sodatlon.  or  similar  institution,  which  is 
supervised  and  examined  by  State  or  Inderal 
authority  having  supervision  over  any  such 
institution; 

"(D)  any  security  of  an  lesuer  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  edu- 
cational, benevolent,  fraternal,  charitable,  or 
reformatory  purpoees  ard  not  for  pecuniary 
profit,  and  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Inxires  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual;  or 

"(E)  any  security  of  a  foreign  Issuer,  in- 
cluding any  certificate  of  depoelt  for  such 
a  security,  unless  the  Commission,  by  rules 
or  regulations,  or  by  order  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  on  Ita  own  motion 
finds  that  a  substantial  public  nuurket  for 
the  equity  securltlee  of  such  Issuer  or  of  a 
class  of  Lrsuers  which  Includes  such  Issuer 
exista  in  the  United  States  and  that  con- 
tinued exemption  of  securities  of  such  Is- 
suer or  class  of  issuers  is  not  in  the  public 
Interest  or  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
Investors. 

"(3)  Registration  of  any  chtss  of  security 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  termi- 
nated ninety  dajra.  or  siich  shorter  period  as 
the  ConuniSElon  may  determine,  after  the 
issuer  files  a  certification  with  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  number  of  holders  of  record  of 
such  class  of  security  Is  reduced  to  less  than 
three  hundred  persons.  The  Commission 
shall  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing deny  termination  of  registration  if  it 
finds  that  the  oertlficatlon  is  untnie.  Ter- 
mination of  registration  ahall  be  deferred 
pending  final  determination  on  the  question 
of  denial. 

"(4)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'class'  shall  Inclxide  all  securltlea 
of  an  Issuer  which  are  of  substantially  simi- 
lar character  and  the  holders  of  which  enjoy 
substantially  similar  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Commission  may  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  define  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions the  terms  'total  assets'  and  'held  of 
record'  aa  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  Investors  in  order  to  prevent  circumven- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(d)  Section  12  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Commission  noay  by  rules  and 
regulations,  or  upon  application  of  an  in- 
terested person,  by  order,  after  notice  and  - 
opportimlty  for  hearing,  exempt  in  whole  or 
in  part  any  Issuer  or  class  of  Issuers  from  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)  hereof  or  from 
section  13,  14.  or  16(d)  of  this  Utle  or  may 
exempt  from  section  16  hereof  any  ofllcer. 
director,  or  beneficial  owner  of  securities  of 
any  Issuer,  any  security  of  which  is  required 
to  be  registered  pursuant  to  subsection  (g) 
hereof,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  period  as  it  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. If  the  Commission  finds,  by  rea- 
son of  the  number  of  public  Investors, 
amount  of  trading  Interest  in  the  securltlee, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  activltlea  of 
the  issuer.  Income  or  assets  of  the  Issuer,  or 
otherwise,  that  such  action  Is  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  public  Interest  or  the  protec- 
tion of  investors.  The  Commission  may, 
for  the  purpoeee  of  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned sections  or  subsections  of  this  title 
classify  Issuers  and  prescribe  requirements 
apprc^rlate  for  each  such  class." 

(e)  Section  18  of  eald  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  tha  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 
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"(1)  In  respect  of  any  securities  Issued  by 
banks  the  depoelts  of  which  are  insured  in 
■ocordanoe  with  the  Federal  Depoait  In- 
surance Corporation  Act,  the  powers,  fnne- 
tlons.  and  dutiss  vestsd  in  the  Commission 
under  this  title  to  administsr  and  enforce 
secUcms  12.  IS.  14(a) ,  14(c) .  and  16  thereof 
(1)  with  reepect  to  natlcmal  banks  and  banka 
operating  under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the 
District  of  Coltimbla  are  vested  in  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  (2)  with  reepect 
to  all  other  member  banks  of  the  Fedwal 
Reserve  System  are  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  S]rstem, 
and  (3)  with  respect  to  all  othw  insured 
banka  are  vested  in  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation." 

Sxc.  4.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1984  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Every  issuer  of  a  seciirity  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  at  this  title  shall  file 
with  the  Commission  the  Information,  docu- 
ments, and  repmts  below  specified  (and  such 
coplee  thereof  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire) in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
aa  neoeesary  or  appropriate  for  the  proper 
protection  of  inveetors  and  to  Insure  fair 
dealing  in  the  security — 

"(1)  Such  information  and  documents  as 
the  Commission  shall  require  to  keep  reason- 
ably cturent  the  information  and  docu- 
menta  required  to  be  included  in  or  filed 
with  an  application  or  registration  state- 
ment filed  pursviant  to  section  12. 

"(2)  Such  annual  reports,  certified  if  re- 
quired by  the  niles  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission  by  Independent  public  accotmt- 
ants,  and  such  quarterly  reports,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe. 

Every  Issuer  of  a  security  registered  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  shall  also  file 
a  duplicate  original  of  such  information, 
documents,  and  reports  with  the  exchange." 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
by  the  use  of  the  mails  or  by  any  means  or 
Instrumentality  of  Interstate  commerce  or 
of  any  facility  of  a  national  securities  ex- 
change or  otherwise,  in  contravention  of 
such  rules  and  regulationa  aa  the  Commis- 
sion may  preacrlbe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  publie  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  to  solicit  or  to  permit 
the  \ise  of  his  name  to  solicit  any  proxy  or 
consent  or  authoriaation  in  respect  of  any 
security  (other  than  an  exempted  security) 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
tlUe." 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  member 
of  a  national  aecuritiea  exchange,  or  any 
registered  broker  or  dealer,  in  contravention 
of  such  rules  and  regiilatlons  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescrllM  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  to  give,  or  to  refrain 
from  giving  a  proxy,  consent,  or  authorisa- 
tion in  reepect  ot  any  security  registered 
piu-suant  to  section  12  of  this  title  and  car- 
ried for  the  account  of  a  ctistomer." 

(c)  Section  14  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Unless  proxies,  consents,  or  author- 
izations in  respect  of  a  security  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title  are 
solicited  by  ot  on  behalf  of  the  management 
of  the  lasuer  from  the  holders  of  record  of 
such  security  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions thereunder,  prior  to  any  annual  or 
other  meeting  of  the  holders  of  such  security, 
such  Issuer  shall.  In  accordance  with  rulea 
and  regulations  preecrlbed  by  the  Conunls- 
slon file  with  the  Commission  and  transmit 
to  all  holdws  of  record  of  such, security  in- 


formation substantially  equivalent  to  the 
Infocmatlon  which  would  be  required  to  be 
tranamitted  If  a  solioltation  were  made;  but 
no  inf  onnatlon  ehail  be  required  to  be  filed 
or  tranamitted  purauant  to  thla  subsection 
before  July  1. 1964.*^ 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Secti<m  15(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use  of 
the  nutlls  or  of  any  means  or  instrumentality 
of  Interstate  conunerce  to  effect  any  trans- 
action in,  or  to  Induce  the  piurchase  or  sale 
of.  any  security  (other  than  an  exempted 
security  or  conunercial  paper,  bankers'  ac- 
ceptancea.  or  commercial  bills)  otherwise 
than  on  a  national  seciu-ities  exchange,  un- 
less  such  broker  or  dealer  (A)  is  registered  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (B)  la  a  member  of  a  securities 
association  which  is  registered  pmmiant  to 
section  15A  of  this  title. 

"The  Commission  may  by  such  rulee  and 
regulations  or  orders  as  it  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  either  uncondition- 
ally or  upon  specified  terms  and  conditions 
or  for  q;>eclfled  period*,  exempt  from  clause 
(A)  or  (B),  or  both,  of  this  subsection  (a) 
any  broker  or  dealer  or  class  of  brokers  or 
dealers  specified  in  such  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders.  Clause  (B)  of  this  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  inapplicable  with  respect  to:  (1)  all 
tnrokers  and  dealers  during  any  period  in 
which  there  Is  no  registered  securities  asso- 
ciation, and  (11)  any  broker  or  dealer  during 
any  period  in  which  the  rulea  of  each  regis- 
tered securities  association  preclude  the 
membership  therein  of  such  broker  or  dealer 
solely  becatise  of  the  geographical  location 
of.  or  type  of  business  done  by,  such  broker 
or  dealer." 

(b)  Section  16(b)  oif  said  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  A  broker  or  dealer  may  be  regis- 
tered for  the  purpoeee  of  this  section  by  filing 
with  the  Commission  an  application  for 
registration,  vi^ch  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation in  such  detail  as  to  such  broker  or 
dealer  and  any  persons  associated  with  such 
broker  or  dealer  as  the  Commission  may  by 
rules  and  regulations  require  as  necessary  or 
Impropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors.  Except  as  herein- 
after provided,  such  registration  ahall  be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  i4>plicatlon  by  the  Commission  or 
within  such  shtn-ter  period  of  time  as  the 
Commission  may  determine. 

"An  i4;>pllcation  for  registration  of  a  broker 
or  dealer  to  be  formed  cm*  organized  may  be 
nude  by  a  broker  or  dealer  to  which  the 
broker  or  dealer  to  be  formed  or  organised 
la  to  be  the  successor.  Such  application 
ahall  contain  such  information  in  such  de- 
tail as  to  the  i^plicant  and  as  to  the  suc- 
cessor and  any  person  associated  with  the 
i^plicant  or  the  suoeeesor.  aa  the  Commls- 
alon  may  by  rules  and  regulations  require 
as  necessary  or  ai^ropriate  in  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  such  regis- 
tration ahall  become  effective  thirty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  ai^llcatlon  by  the 
ConmUsslon  or  within  such  shorter  period  of 
time  as  the  Commission  may  determine. 
Such  registration  shall  terminate  on  the 
forty-fifth  day  after  the  effective  date 
thereof,  unless  {Hior  Uiereto  the  successor 
shall,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
adc^t  such  application  as  its  own. 

"If  any  amendment  to  any  application  fw 
registration  pursuant  to  this  subsection  is 
filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  thereof,  such 
amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
filed  simultaneously  with  and  as  part  of  such 
i4;>plioation;  except  that  the  Commission 
may,  if  it  i^pears  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  intereat  or  for  the  protection 


of  investors,  defer  the  effective^  date  of  any 
such  registration  as  thus  ■»"««"'*¥^  until  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  filing  of  such 
amendment. 

"Any  provision  at  this  title  (other  than 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  section  6) 
which  prohibits  any  act,  practice,  or  course 
of  business  if  the  malls  or  any  means  or 
instrumentality  of  Interstate  commerce  are 
used  in  connection  therewith  shall  also  pro- 
hibit any  such  aet,  practice,  or  ootirse  of 
business  by  any  broker  or  dealer  registered 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  any  person 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  a  broker  or  dealer, 
irrespective  of  any  use  of  the  malls  or  any 
means  or  instrumentality  of  Interstate  com- 
merce in  connection  therewith. 

"  ( 2 )  The  Commission  shall,  after  appropri- 
ate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
order  censxu^,  deny  registration  to,  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or 
revoke  the  registration  of,  any  broker  or 
dealer  if  it  finds  that  such  censure,  denial, 
suspension,  or  revocation  la  in  the  public 
Interest  and  that  such  broker  or  dealer, 
whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming 
such,  or  any  person  associated  with  such 
broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  becoming  so  sssodated,  (A)  haa 
willfully  made  or  caused  to  be  made  in  any 
application  for  registration  or  report  required 
to  be  filed  with  the  Commission  under  thla 
title,  or  in  any  proceedhig  before  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  registration,  any 
statement  which  was  at  the  time  and  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  imdor  which  It  waa 
made  false  or  misleading  with  reqMct  to  any 
material  fact,  or  has  omitted  to  state  in 
any  such  application  or  report  any  material 
fact  which  Is  required  to  be  stated  therein: 
or  (B)  has  been  convicted  within  ten  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  application  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  of  any  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor which  the  Conunlsslon  finds:  (1) 
involves  the  piurchase  or  sale  of  any  aecurlty, 
(11)  arises  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  a  broker,  dealer,  or  investoMnt  adviser, 
(ill)  Involves  embe^ement,  fraudulent  con- 
version, or  misappropriation  of  funds  or  secu- 
rities, or  (iv)  Involves  the  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1341,  1342,  or  1848  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  heretofore  or  hereaftw 
amended;  ac  (C)  is  pemumently  or  temporar- 
ily enjoined  by  order,  Judgment,  or  decree  of 
any  court  of  competent  Jurtsdiotloii  froin  act- 
ing as  an  invisstment  adviaer.  underwriter. 
bnAer,  or  dealer,  or  as  an  aflilated  person  or 
employee  of  any  Investment  company,  bank, 
or  insurance  company,  or  from  engaging  in 
or  continuing  any  conduct  or  practice  la 
connection  with  any  such  activity,  or  In 
cotmectlon  with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
security;  or  (D)  has  willfully  violated  aay 
provision  of  ths  Securities  Act  of  1988,  or  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  or  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  or  of  this 
title,  as  any  of  such  statutee  heretofore  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  amended,  or  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  under  any  of  such 
statutes;  or  (E)  has  willfuUy  aided,  abetted, 
counseled,  commanded.  Induced,  or  i»x>cnred 
the  violation  by  any  other  pereon  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1938,  or  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940,  or  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  or  of  this  title,  as  any  such 
statutes  heretofore  have  been  or  hereafter 
may  be  amended,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
under  any  of  such  statutes  or  has  failsd  rea- 
sonably to  supervise,  with  a  view  to  prevent- 
ing violations  of  such  statutee.  rulea.  and 
regulations,  another  person  who  oonunits 
such  a  violation.  If  such  other  person  Is  sub- 
ject to  his  supervision;  or  (F)  Is  subject  to 
an  order  of  the  Commission  entered  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  (b) 
barring  or  suspending  tha  right  of  such 
person  to  be  associated  with  a  brokar  or 
dealer,  which  order  Is  In  sffeet  with  reject 
to  such  person.  For  the  purpoass  of  dansa 
(B)   of  this  paragraph,  no  person  shall  be 
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"(S)  If  la  Ita  opinion  the  public  Intaraal 
and  tha  protoctton  of  luTsatora  ao  require, 
tha  Oomailsatoa  la  authorised  aummarlly  to 

than  oa  a  na- 
In  aay  aaeuilty 
(othar  than  an  exempted  aacurtty)  for  a 
period  not  eaceadlng  tan  daya.  Mo  broker  or 
dealer  ahall  make  uaa  of  the  malla  or  of  any 
maana  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate  oom- 
meroe  to  effect  any  transaction  In.  or  to 
Induce  the  purohaee  or  aale  of,  any  aacurtty 
In  which  trading  la  so  suspoMlad." 

(d)  Section  Ifi(d)  of  aald  Act  la  ^»nTw*i| 
to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(d)  Bach  laauer  whMh  haa  filed  a  registra- 
tion atatament  containing  an  undertaking 
which  la  or  baeomea  operative  under  this  sub- 
aactlon  aa  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Securltlee  Acta  Amendmenta 
of  1988.  and  each  lesuer  which  shall  after 
such  date  file  a  registration  statement  which 
has  become  effective  pursuant  to  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1988,  aa  amended,  shall  file  with 
the  Onmmlaaloa.  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regnlaMona  aa  the  Commission  may 
preeerlbe  se  neoeeaary  or  appropriate  In  tha 
public  Interaat  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors, such  supplemeatary  and  periodic  In- 
formation, documenta,  and  reporte  aa  may 
be  required  purauant  to  aaetlon  18  of  thla 
title  In  reapeet  of  a  security  registered  pur- 
juant  to  section  19  of  this  title.  The  duty 
to  file  undar  thla  subsection  ahall  be  auto- 
mattfially  soqiended  if  and  so  long  as  any 
laaua  of  aecurltlea  of  auch  issuer  Is  registered 
pursuant  to  sectkm  19  of  this  title.  Tha 
duty  to  file  under  thla  subaeetioo  shall  also 
be  automatleauy  suspended  as  to  any  fiscal 
year,  other  than  the  fiscal  year  within  which 
such  reglstratloa  statement  became  effective. 
If,  at  tha  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year,  the 
securities  of  each  class  to  which  the  regiatra- 
tloa  statement  relates  are  held  of  record  by 
leea  than  three  hundred  persons.  For  the 
purpoees  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'class' 
shall  be  construed  to  include  all  securities 
of  an  Issuer  which  are  of  substantially  similar 
character  and  the  holders  of  which  may  enjoy 
substantially  similar  rights  and  privilegea. 
Nothing  in  thla  aubaectlon  ahall  apply  to 
aacurltlee  laaued  by  a  foreign  government  or 
poUtlcal  aubdlvlsion  thereof." 

8k.  7.  (a)  Section  15A(b)  of  the  Securttlaa 
Sxehange  Act  of  1934  la  amended  as  fdlows: 

(1)  Paragn^A  (8)  tharettf  Is  amended  to 
read  ss  follows: 

"(8)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  any  broker  or  dealer  who  makes  use  of 
the  mails  or  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality 
of  latorstate  eoouneroe  to  effect  any  trans- 
aetloa  la.  or  to  induce  the  purchase  or  sale 
of.  any  security  otherwlee  than  on  a  national 
seeurttlee  eschaage.  may  beocme  a  member 
of  sueh  sssorlstWm.  eauiept  such  ss  are  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
of  this  subsection:  ^rooMed.  Tliat  the  rules 
of  the  aaaoolatlon  may  restrict  membership 
in  such  aaaortsflon  on  such  specified  geo- 
graphical baala,  or  on  such  specified  basis 
rtiattng  to  the  type  of  business  done  by  its 
members,  or  on  sueh  other  specified  and  ap- 
propriate basis,  as  appears  to  the  Commission 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  publlo 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Inveators  and 
to  carry  out  the  purpoee  of  this  section: 
rulee  adopted  by  the  aaaoolatlon  may  provide 
that  the  aaaoolatlon  may,  unleea  the  Com- 
mission dlreeto  otherwise  in  cases  in  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  appropriate  in  the 
public  Interest  so  to  direct,  deny  admission 
to  or  refuse  to  continue  in  such  associa- 
tion any  broker  or  dealer  if  (1)  such  broker 
or  dealer,  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  be- 
coming such,  or  (11)  any  person  associated 
with  such  brokar  or  dealer,  whether  prior  or 
BUbeequent  to  hef»sin1ng  so  aaaodated,  haa 
been  and  la  suspended  or  expelled  from  a 
national  aecurltlea  sfxcbanga  or  haa  been  and 
la  barred  or  suspended  from  being  associated 


with  all  mamban  of  sueh  ezchaage.  for  vlola- 
tton  of  any  rule  of  auch  •aeliaaga;''. 

(9)  Paragraph  (4)  thereof  Is  amended  to 
readaafoUowa: 

"(4)  tha  rulea  of  tha  aaaoclattoa  provlda 
that,  esoept  with  tha  fipnm^  «r  at  tha 
direction  of  tha  Commlsston  In  eassa  la 
which  the  Commission  finds  It  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest  so  to  approve  or  direct, 
no  broker  or  dealer  shall  be  admitted  to  or 
continued  In  membership  In  such  associa- 
tion. If  (1)  such  broker  or  dealer,  whether 
prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming  such,  or  (11) 
any  person  sssocisted  with  such  broker  or 
dealer,  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  be- 
coming so  associated,  and  who  «««t«T«M*t  to 
be  so  associated  after  sueh  broker  or  dealer 
knew  or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care 
should  have  known  that  such  person  (A)  haa 
been  and  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  a 
registered  securltlee  assoeUtlon  (whether 
national  or  aflUlated)  or  from  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  or  has  basn  and  is  barred 
or  suspended  from  being  associated  with  all 
members  of  such  association  or  from  being 
aasociated  with  aU  brokera  or  dealns  which 
are  members  of  such  exchange,  for  vloIaUon 
of  any  rule  of  such  association  or  exchange 
which  prohlblte  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting conduct  Inconsistent  with  Just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade,  at  requires  any 
act  the  omission  of  which  constitutes  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  Just  and  equitable 
principles  of  trade,  or  (B)  Is  subject  to  an 
order  of  the  Commission  denying,  suspending 
for  a  period  not  erreeding  twdve  months  or 
rsvoking  his  registration  pursuant  to  section 
16  of  this  title,  or  exptillng  or  suspending 
him  from  membership  in  a  registered  ee- 
curitlee  association  or  a  national  securltlea 
exchange,  or  barring  or  auapending  him  from 
being  associated  with  a  broker  or  dealer,  or 
(C)  by  his  conduct  while  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer,  was  a  cause  of  any  sus- 
pension, expulsion,  or  order  of  the  character 
denrllied  In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  which  is  in 
effect  with  respect  to  such  broker  or  dealer, 
and  in  entering  such  a  suspension,  expul- 
sion, or  order,  the  Commission  or  any  such 
exchange  or  association  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  any  person 
was  a  rsiisw  thereof; ". 

(8)  Paragraphs  (6)  through  (10)  thereof 
are  redesignated  ss  paragraphs  (6)  through 
(11),  reqMctlvely,  and  a  new  paragraph  (6) 
Is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  in  esses  in  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  ai^ropriato  In  the 
publlo  Interest  ao  to  tipptovt  or  direct,  no 
peraon  shall  become  a  member  and  no  nat- 
ural person  shall  become  a  person  associated 
with  a  member,  unices  such  person  is  qxuOl- 
fied  to  become  a  member  or  a  person  asso- 
ciated with  a  member  in  conformity  with 
q>eolfied  and  appropriate  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  training,  experience,  and  such 
other  qualifications  of  such  person  as  the 
association  finds  necessary  or  deelrable,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  member,  the  financial  reqxm- 
sibllity  of  such  member.  Wat  the  purpoee  of 
defining  such  standards  and  tha  application 
thereof,  such  rules  may  (A)  appropriately 
classify,  prospective  members  (taking  into  ac- 
count ^levant  matters,  including  type  of 
bxislnees  done  and  nature  of  securities  sold) 
and  persons  i»oposed  to  be  aasociated  with 
members,  (b)  tpacUj  that  all  or  any  portion 
of  such  standards  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
such  class,  (C)  require  persons  in  any  such 
class  to  pass  examinations  prescribed  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules.  (D)  provide  that 
persons  in  any  such  class  other  than  prospec- 
tive members  and  partaara,  officers  and  au- 
pervlaory  employaaa  (which  latter  tarai  nuiy 
be  defined  by  such  rules  and  aa  m  define^ 
ahall  include  branch  nuuiagera  of  membera) 
of  aiambera,  may  ba  qualified  aoldy  on  tha 
basis  of  compllanoe  with  apaolfled  standards 
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of  toalnlng  aad  audi  other  qualifleatlons  as 
the  assoolatloa  fiads  appropriate,  (B)  provlda 
that  appllcatlona  to  become  a  member  or  a 
person  associated  with  a  member  shall  set 
forth  such  facte  as  the  association  may  pre- 
scribe as  to  the  training,  experience,  finan- 
cial reeponslblllty.  and  other  qualifications  of 
the  applicant  and  that  the  association  may 
adopt  procedures  for  verification  of  qualifica- 
tions of  the  applicant,  and  (F)  require  any 
cla£s  of  persons  associated  with  a  member  to 
be  registered  with  the  association  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  specified  by  such  rules 
(and  any  application  or  document  supple- 
mental thereto  required  by  such  rulee  of  a 
person  seeking  to  be  registered  with  such 
association  shall,  for  the  p\irposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  32  of  this  title,  be  deemed 
an  application  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
title)." 

(4)  Redesignated  paragraph  (9)  thereof  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  the  rvdes  of  the  association  provide 
that  Ito  members  and  persons  associated  with 
Ite  members  shall  be  appropriately  disci- 
plined, by  expulsion,  suq>enslon,  fine,  cen- 
sure, or  being  suspended  or  barred  from  be- 
ing associated  with  all  members,  or  any  other 
fitting  penalty,  for  any  violation  of  ite 
rules;". 

(6)  Bedeslgniited  paragraph  (10)  thereof 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  the  rulee  of  the  association  provide  a 
fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  respect  to 
the  disciplining  of  members  and  persons  as- 
sociated with  members  and  ths  denlsl  of 
membership  to  any  broker  or  dealer  seeking 
membership  therein  or  the  barring  of  any 
person  from  being  assodated  with  a  member. 
In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  any 
member  or  other  person  shall  be  disciplined, 
sxich  rules  shal^  require  that  specific  charges 
be  brought:  that  such  member  or  person 
shall  be  notified  of,  and  be  given  an  om>or- 
txinity  to  defend  against,  such  charges:  that 
a  record  shall  be  kept;  and  that  the  determi- 
nation shall  Include  (A)  a  statement  setting 
forth  any  act  or  practice  in  which  such 
member  or  other  person  may  be  foimd  to 
have  engaged,  or  which  such  member  or  oth- 
er person  may  be  foimd  to  have  omitted. 
(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific  rule 
or  rules  of  ths  association  of  which  any  such 
act  or  practles.  or  omission  to  act.  Is  deemed 
to  be  In  violation,  (C)  a  statement  whether 
the  acta  or  practloea  prohibited  by  auch  rule 
or  rulea,  or  the  omission  of  any  act  required 
thereby,  are  deemed  to  constitute  ooaduct 
^consistent  with  Just  and  equitable  prin- 
eiplee  of  trade,  and  (D)  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  penalty  imposed.  In  any  proceed- 
ing to  determine  whether  a  broker  or  dealw 
shall  be  denied  membership  or  whether  any 
person  shall  be  barred  from  being  assoeUted 
with  a  naember,  such  rules  shall  provide  that 
the  broker  or  dealer  or  person  shall  be  aotU 
fied  of.  aad  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  upon,  the  spedfio  grounds  for  dsnlal 
or  bar  which  are  under  oonslderatloa:  that  a 
record  shall  be  kept;  and  that  ttie  determi- 
nation shall  set  forth  the  specific  groiaMis 
upon  which  the  denial  or  bar  is  based;  and". 

(8)  Section  l&A(b)  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  two  unninnbered  para- 
graphs at  the  end  thereof,  to  read  ss  follows: 

"The  rules  of  the  association  shall  Include 
provisions  governing  the  form  and  content  of 
quotations  relating  to  securities  sold  other- 
wise than  on  a  natlonah>securltles  exchange 
which  may  be  disseminated  by  any  member 
or  any  person  sssodated  with  a  member,  and 
the  persons  to  whom  such  quotations  may 
be  supplied.  Such  rules  relating  to  quota- 
tions shall  be  designed  to  produce  fair  and 
informative  quotations,  twth  at  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  level,  to  prevent  fictitious  or 
misleading  quotatlooa,  and  to  promote  or- 
derly procedures  for  o6Uectlng  and  publish- 
ing quotations. 


"Tha  provlslona  of  this  subaeetlOB,  aa  la  ef- 
fect prior  to  the  date  of  enastmeni  of  tha 
Securltlea  Acta  Amendmente  of  1968.  ahall 
be  appHcahle  to  the  rulea  of  aay  reglatered 
aecurltlea  assoclatloa  tirtileh  was  ragMered 
CO  auch  date  \mtu  July  1,  1984.  After  July 
1,  1964,  the  Commission  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  suspend  the 
registration  of  any  auch  aaaoctatlon  if  it  finds 
that  the  rules  thereof  do  not  conform  to  the 
requiremente  of  this  subsection,  as  amended 
by  section  7  of  the  Securities  Acta  Amend- 
menta of  1963,  and  any  such  suspension  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  the  Commission  Issties 
an  order  determining  that  such  rules  have 
been  modified  to  conform  with  such  require- 
mente." 

^  (b)  Section  16A(d)(a)  of  said  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(9) "  and  inserting 
InUeu  thereof  "(10)". 

(c)  Section  16A(g)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  If  any  registered  sectulties  sssoda- 
tion  (whether  national  or  afflllated)  shall 
take  any  disciplinary  action  against  any 
member  thereof  or  any  person  associated 
with  such  a  member  or  shall  deny  admis- 
sion to  any  broker  or  dealer  seddng  mem- 
bership therein,  or  shall  bar  any  person  from 
being  associated  with  a  member,  such  action 
khall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Commis- 
sion, on  ite  own  motion,  or  upon  application 
by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby  filed  within 
thirty  days  after  such  action  has  been  taken 
or  wlthlB  tueh  l(mger  pnlod  aa  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine.  Application  to  the 
Conunisslon  for  review,  or  the  institution  of 
review  by  the  Onmmlwslon  on  Ite  own  mo- 
tion, shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  such  action 
until  an  order  is  Issxaed  up<m  such  review 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h) ,  unless  the  Com- 
mission shall  otherwise  order,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  on  the  question 
of  a  stay  (which  hearing  may  consist  solely 
of  aflklavlta  aad  oral  argumeato)  .** 

(d)  Section  16A(h)  of  aald  Act  la  amended 
to  read  aa  followa: 

"(h)  (1)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  dla- 
clpllnary  action  taken  by  a  registered  eecu- 
rltles  association  sgalnst  a  member  thereof 
or  a  person  associated  with  a  member.  If 
the  Commission,  after  appropriate  notice 
and  (q>portunlty  for  hearing,  upon  oonsld- 
sratlon  of  the  record  before  the  assodatlaa 
aad  such  other  evidence  aa  It  may  deem 
relevant,  shall  (A)  find  that  sueh  member 
or  pers(m  has  engaged  la  such  acte  or  prac- 
tices, or  has  omitted  such  act,  as  the  asso- 
ciation has  found  him  to  have  engaged  In 
or  omitted,  and  (B)  shall  determine  that 
auch  acte  or  practtoaa,  or  omission  to  act, 
are  In  vlolatloa  of  su6h  rules  of  the  aasoda- 
tloa  ss  have  bean  dealgaated  In  the  deter- 
Bilnatl<m  of  the  aaaodatloa.  the  Commlssioa 
shall  by  order  dismiss  the  proceeding,  unless 
it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  such 
action  should  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.  The  Com- 
mlssioa shall  likewise  determine  whether 
the  acta  or  practlflas  prohibited,  or  the  omis- 
sion of  aay  act  required,  by  any  such  rule 
constitute  ooaduct  laoonslstent  with  Just 
and  equitable  prinmlplee  of  trade,  and  shall 
so  declare.  If  It  appears  to  the  Commission 
that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  find- 
ing required  In  clause  (A),  or  if  the  Com- 
mission Shan  determine  that  such  acte  or 
practloea  aa  are  found  to  have  been  engaged 
la  are  not  prohibited  by  tha  designated 
rule  or  rulee  of  tha  aaaodatlon,  or  that  sueh 
act  aa  is  foxind  to  have  been  omitted  Is  not 
required  by  such  designated  rule  or  rules, 
the  Commission  shall  by  order  set  aside 
ttM  action  of  the  aaaociatlan. 

"(9)  If,  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portuai^  for  heartng,  tha  Coasmlaatoa  flada 
that  aay  penalty  hapcaad  upoa  a  mawihar 
or  peraon  aaaociatad  with  a  meadxr  la  ex- 
eeaiAva  or  oppreealve,  having  due  regard  to 
the  public  Interest,  the  Commission  shall 


by  order  eaaoel,  raduee,  or  require  tha  ra- 
Bilssloa  of  sueh  paaal^. 

"(8)  la  aay  ppooaeiling  to  review  tha 
denial  of  msaiharshlp  la  a  rsglatared  aaea- 
ntlea  aaaoolatlon  or  tha  baniag  of  any 
peraoa  from  being  ssaoclatad  with  a  member, 
if  the  Conamlssioa,  after  appropriate  notice 
and  hearing,  and  upon  oonsldan^laa  of  the 
record  before  tha  aaaodatlon  and  such  other 
evidence  ss  It  may  deem  relevant,  shaU  d»- 
termlne  that  the  mteelflc  grounds  oa  which 
such  denial  or  bar  Is  based  exist  In  fact 
and  are  valid  under  this  seetion.  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  order  d*""<—  the  proceed- 
ing: otherwise,  the  Commission  shall  by 
ctfder  set  sslde  the  action  of  the  sssodatlon 
and  require  it  to  admit  the  appUoant  broker 
or  dealer  to  membership  therein,  or  to  permit 
such  person  to  be  assoctated  with  a  member." 

(e)  Section  16A(k)(a)  of  said  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  In  wilting  re- 
quest any  registered  securities  assoclstlon  to 
adopt  any  specified  alteration  of  or  supple- 
ment to  ite  rules  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
matters  hereinafter  enumerated.  If  such 
association  falls  to  adopt  such  alteration  or 
supplement  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Commission  Is  authorlxed  by  order  to  alter 
or  suKilement  the  rules  of  such  aaaodatlan 
In  the  manner  theretofore  requeated,  or  with 
auch  modifications  of  such  alteration  or  sup- 
plement as  it  deems  necesary  If,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportimity  for  hearing, 
it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  such 
alteration  or  supplement  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Inveatora  or  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  with  respect  to: 

(A)  The  basis  for.  and  procedure  In  connec- 
tion with,  the  denial  of  membership  or  the 
barring  from  being  sssocisted  with  a  member 
or  the  disciplining  of  members  or  persons 
associated  with  members,  or  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  members  or  natural  per- 
sons associated  with  members  or  a^  class 
thereof;  (B)  the  method  for  adoption  of  any 
change  In  or  addition  to  the  rulee  of  the 
assocUtlon;  (C)  the  mettiod  of  ehooeing 
officers  and  directors;  and  (D)  aflUatton  be- 
tween reglatered  aecurltlea  asaoctatlona." 

(f)  Seetion  16A(1)(9)  of  aald  Act  to 
amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(2)  after  appropriate  notice  aad  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  to  auapend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  to 
eqwl  from  a  registered  seourittee  assoete- 
tlon  aay  member  therectf ,  or  to  suepead  tor 
a  pertod  not  exceeding  twelve  moathe  or  to 
bar  any  person  from  belag  associated  witia 
a  member  thereof.  If  tlta  Onmrntoalon  flada 
that  auch  aiamber  or  panoa  (A)  haa  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  this  tltte  or  aay  rule 
or  ragulatioa  thereuader.  or  haa  afflaeted  aay 
transaction  for  any  other  peraon  who,  ha  had 
reaaoo  to  baMeve,  waa  vlolatiag  with  raapact 
to  auch  traasactlea  aay  provtoloe  of  thto 
title  or  aay  rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  or 

(B)  haa  wlllfuUy  violated  aay  provlalon  «f 
the  Securities  Act  of  1988,  m  aaMndad,  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulatloa  thereuader.  or  haa 
effected  aay  traasaoUoa  for  aay  othar  paraon 
who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was  willfully 
vioUtlng  with  reqwet  to  sueh  tranaactlon 
any  provision  of  such  Aot  or  rule  or 
regulation." 

Sac  8.  (a)  Secttoa  18<a)  of  the  Seouri- 
ttee Bxohaage  Act  of  1984  to  smeaded  to  read 
aa  foUowa: 

"(a)  Xvary  peraoa  who  to  dlraeUy  or  la- 
dlrsetly  tha  baaaftctol  owner  of  aiora  thaa 
10  ]^  centum  of  aay  daaa  of  aay  equity 
aacurity  (othar  thaa  aa  aasaiptsd  aacurt^) 
which  to  rsglatared  pursuaat  to  aaetlon  19 
of  thto  title,  or  who  to  a  dlreotor  or  aa  oOoer 
of  tha  lasasr  of  aoeh  aaeartty,  ahall  file,  at 
tha  tiBM  of  tha  laglalisiliin  of  aaoh  aaeurity 
on  a  national  aawirttlaa  aaihsma  or  by  tha 
afflactiva  date  of  a  vsglstratftan  statement 
fiJed  pursuaat  to  aubeectUaa  (g)  of  eectftoa  U 
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marl  si." 
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actions  ss  to  aecurities  constituting  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  an  unsold  allotment  to 
or  subserlptlon  by  such  dealer  ss  a  partici- 
pant m  the  distribution  of  such  sectirlties  by 
the  issoar  or  by  or  through  an  underwriter. 
With  respect  to  transactions  referred  to  in 
clauss  -(b).  if  securltlee  of  the  issuer  have 
not  previously  been  sold  pursuant  to  an 
earlier  effective  registration  statement  the 
applicable  period,  instead  of  forty  An.jt,  shall 
be  ninety  days,  or  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Commission  may  specify  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions or  order. 

"(3)  Brokers'  transactions,  executed  upon 
etutomers'  orders  on  any  exchange  or  In  the 
over-the-counter  market,  but  not  the  solici- 
tation of  such  orders." 

Sec.  12.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  as  follows : 

(1)  The  effective  date  of  section  12(g)(1) 
<rf  the  Securltlee  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as 
added  by  section  3(c)  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
July  1. 1004. 

(2)  The  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
to  sections  13(b)  and  16(a)  of  the  Securities 
Kxchange  Act  of  1984.  contained  In  sections 
8(a)  and  0(a).  reepectlvely,  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  July  1. 1904. 

(3)  All  other  amendments  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 


LOSS  OP  RECREATION  FACILrnES 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLX7MBIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  prog- 
ress is  a  wonderful  thing.  The  District 
of  Columbia  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
pn^ress  In  the  past  few  years  with  the 
construction  of  new  freeways,  bridges, 
stadiums,  and  schools.  However,  the 
price  that  we  have  paid  for  these  achieve- 
ments cannot  be  measured  In  dollars 
alone.  We  have  paid  also  with  an  alto- 
gether too  scarce  commodity — recreation 
facilities.  In  recent  years  we  have  lost 
baseball  and  softball  diamonds,  a  foot- 
ball field,  tennis  courts,  a  soccer  field,  a 
vollejrball  coiurt,  a  golf  course,  handball 
courts,  a  miniature  golf  course,  and  nu- 
merous playsroirnds  to  developments  in 
other  areas,  and  the  losses  have  almost 
nevor  been  adequately  replaced. 

As  the  carpets  of  cement  and  the  walls 
of  brifdc  spread  out  over  the  District  and 
swallow  more  and  more  of  our  already 
Uoilted  recreation  areas,  our  children  are 
driven  (mto  the  city  streets  for  their 
games.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  rate  Is  directly  related  to  the 
shortage  of  recreation  facilities.  As  I 
have  stated  before,  it  Is  my  contention 
that  a  boy  who  exercises  all  day  will  be 
too  tired  to  get  into  mischief  at  night. 

During  my  term  as  mayor  of  Evans- 
ville.  Ind..  I  stressed  a  program  of  healthy 
recreation  as  an  important  part  of  our 
fight  against  Juvenile  delinquency.  As  a 
result.  Evansvllle.  a  dty  one-fifth  the 
size  of  Washington.  D.C..  now  has  eight 
public  swimming  pools  compared  with 
seven  In  Washington,  and  they  are  so 
popular  that  the  children  must  come  in 
shifts.  Washington  would  do  well  to 
follow  EvansviUe's  example. 

Recreation  facilities  are  already  in 
great  demand  in  the  District.  We  must 
make  an  effort  to  build  new  facilities, 
not  destroy  (dd  ones.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  new  schools, 
bridges,  ot  treewAja,  but  I  feel  that  we 
must  not  ignore  the  loss  of  recreation 
areas  that  so  often  results  from  this  new 
construction. 


In  a  report  prepared  for  me  by  Mr. 
Milo  P.  C^hristiansen.  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  for  the  District,  there  is  a  list 
of  the  recreation  facilities  lost  as  a  result 
of  new  construction.  In  view  of  the  need 
for  more,  not  less,  recreatioti  areas.  I  find 
this  list  a  shocking  reminder  of  our 
neglect.  I  therefore  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  my  collenTues  and  other  in- 
terested people  will  lealize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows: 

Lose  or  Rxcbsatioh  FAdLmxs  in  ths 
Dis'iaicr  or  CoLvacaiA 

(1)  East  Potomac  Park:  Loes.  36  tennis 
courts.  Replacement.  16  tennis  courts.  Rea- 
son, bridge  and  approaches  to  the  Southwest 
Freeway. 

(3)  Sports  Center,  East  Capitol  Street  at 
Anacoetia  River:  Loes.  five  softball  and  base- 
ball diamonds.  Replacement,  none.  Rea- 
son, construction  of  a  municipal  stadium. 
Although  the  stadlxun  is  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  city's  recreation  facilities,  it  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  loet  softball  diamonds.  . 

(8)  Weat  Potomac  Park.  Rock  Creek  Park- 
way at  Constitution  Avenue:  Loes.  two  soft- 
ball  diamonds,  one  baseball  diamond,  one 
soccer  field.  Replacement,  none.  Reason, 
approachee  to  Rooaevelt  Bridge. 

(4)  Garfield  Park,  Second  and  F  Streets, 
SE.:  Loes.  children's  playground.  Replace- 
ment, none.     Reason.  Southeast  Freeway. 

(5)  Anacoetia  Park.  East  bank  of  Anacoe- 
tia River:  Loee.  four  eoftbaU  diamonds,  two 
baseball  diamonds,  two  handball  coiurts,  one 
football  field,  one  volleyball  court,  one  mini- 
ature golf  course,  one  18-hole  golf  course. 
Replacement,  one  9-hole  golf  course.  Unde- 
termined additional  replaceihent  when  con- 
struction is  completed.  Reason,  construction 
of  Anacoetia  Freeway. 

(6)  Loesee  through  echool  construction: 
There  are  both  direct  and  indirect  losses  be- 
cause of  additions  to  school  buildings  and 
new  school  construction.  School  annexes  are 
frequently  constructed  on  existing  play- 
ground space.  Thus  less  space  is  available 
for  the  increased  school  enrollment.  Re- 
cent examples  of  this  type  of  loes  include: 
H.  D.  Cooke,  17th  and  Euclid,  NW.;  Bancroft, 
18th  and  Newton,  NW.;  and  Rudolph,  Second 
and  Hamilton,  NW. 

New  school  buildings  are  frequently  con- 
structed with  Inadequate  j|>layground  space 
surrounding  them.  The  plan  for  recreation 
facility  development  calls  for  the  utilization 
of  school  faeilitiee  for  public  recreation 
whenever  feasible.  Insdequate  outdoor 
facilities  at  new  schools  make  it  impossible 
to  provide  the  diversified  recreation  ^pro- 
gram which  the  neighborhood  demands  and 
deeervee.  Examples  of  inadequate  play- 
ground space  at  new  sitee  include:  Back\u 
Junior  High  School.  South  Dakota  Avenue 
and  Galloway  NX.;  J.  C.-Wilson.  Sixth  and 
K  Streets  NX.;  and  Drew.  66th  and  Eads 
Streets  NE. 

In  some  Instances  new  schools  have  been 
constructed  on  land  designated  on  the  rec- 
reation sjrstem  plan  for  future  expansion 
of  playgroiuid  facilities.  Thus  the  new 
school  enroUment  overcrowds  what  was  rec- 
ognized to  be  an  insufflcient  recreation  area. 
Examples  of  this  type  of  loes  include:  Wat- 
kins.  12th  and  B  Streets  SE.  adjacent  to 
Buchanan  Playground;  and  Godlng,  10th 
and  F  Streets  NE.  adjacent  to  Sherwood 
Playground. 

(7)  Foreseeable  loeses  In  the  future:  (a) 
Virginia  Avenue  Playground,  11th  and  Vir- 
ginia Avenue  SE. — At  least  SO  percent  of 
area  will  be  lost  to  11th  Street  Interchange 
with  Southeast  Freeway. 

(b)  Francis  Recreation  Center,  34th  and 
N  Streets  NW. — At  least  50  peroMit  of  area. 
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Including  a  swimming  pool,  will  bs  nssded 
for  the  west  Isg  of  Inner  Loop. 

(c)  Washington  Monument  grounds  and 
Ellipse — Landscaping  and  beautlfication  of 
these  areas  may  result  in  ths  loss  of  these 
very  popular  outdoor  sports  areas. 

(d)  Congress  has  designated  37  acres  In 
WeEt  Potomac  Park  as  the  site  for  a  pro- 
posed memorial  to  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt. 
The  Recreation  Board  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  a  park  with  active  and  passive 
recreation  areas  weU  landscaped  as  a  suit- 
able memorial  to  the  ex-President. 

(8)  Replacement  poesibilities:  Fxmds 
available  under  Capper-Crampton  Act  have 
been  exhausted.  Thus  the  District  Govern- 
ment mxist  now  obtain  fimds  and  acquire 
land  for  recreation  piuposes.  In  1963.  $88,000 
was  appropriated  for  a  four-acre  playground 
in  Northeast  Washington.  It  has  not  yet 
been  acqxilred. 

Through  the  6-year  public  works  program 
the  Recreation  Department  has  requested 
funds  for  acquisition  and  development  of 
one  new  10-acre  site.  The  approved  pro- 
gram, however,  has  consistently  deferred  this 
acquisition. 

Land  purchase  and  development  is  possible 
through  lurban  renewal.  There  is  a  poeelbU- 
ity  that  two  playgrounds  will  be  enlarged  in 
the  Adams-Morgan  area.  Plans  for  N<xth- 
weet  Area  No.  1  will  enlarge  the  play  space 
surrounding  Terrell  and  Walker-Jones 
Schools. 

The  District  Commissioners  have  promised 
to  consider  transferring  to  the  Recreation 
Department  ttie  Fire  Department  and  East- 
ern Market  properties  at  7th  and  North 
Carolina  Avenue  SB.  when  the  market  is 
dosed. 


SOUTHERN  GOVERNORS  ADVOCATE 
TAX  REDUCTION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
progressive  outiook  of  the  Southern 
States  was  demonstrated  again  early  this 
week  ¥^en  14  southern  Governors  Joined 
in  a  statement  of  principles  advocatiiXg 
an  across-the-board  tax  reduction  this 
year.  This  declaration,  made  at  the  re- 
cent Governor's  conference  In  Miami 
Beach,  has  important  implications  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

No  State  better  typifies  the  nationally 
oriented  attitude  of  the  South  than  does 
our  State  of  Florida.  Its  close  economic 
ties  with  the  entire  Nation  are  widely 
recognized.  But  it  is  Just  one  of  the 
complex  of  Southern  States  which  have 
made  tremendous  economic  progress  and 
which,  taken  together,  have  become  an 
Important  and  Integral  \init  of  the 
American  economy. 

The  South  looks  forward  to  still  greater 
progress.  Having  already  demonstrated 
amply  its  willingness  and  ability  to  work 
hard  for  economic  impit>vemait,  the 
South  is  now  redoubling  Its  efforts  to- 
ward faster  economic  growth.  This  at- 
titude is  the  moving  force  behind  the 
declaration  of  the  14  southern  Gover- 
nors in  support  of  substantial  reduction 
of  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes. 

It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  their 
Joint  statement: 

A  new  surge  of  private  economic  develop- 
ment and  investment  would  Improve  the 
opportunities  of  all  of  oiu-  people,  allow  en- 
richment of  education  and  other  State  serv- 
ices without  increased  State  and  local  taxes, 
and  strengthen  the  security  of  the  NaUon. 

I  am  proud  of  this  forward-looking  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  southern  Gov- 
ernors and  the  States  for  which  they 
speak. 


ni  oalUnc  attentioD  to  tbeir  joint  state- 
ment my  purpose  is  to  strea  their  hcq^ 
for  and  determlnatian  to  achieve  a 
stranger  f^^ranrmnj  provkUng  full  enm>loy- 
ment  and  a  itatnc  standard  of  living  for 
aU.  They  state  their  belief  that  a  tax 
xeduetion  will  provide  us  with  our  great- 
est single  (vjportunlty  to  accomplish  this 
worthy  purpose. 

It  is  a  great  source  of  iMide  and  satis- 
faction to  me  that  the  southern  Gov- 
ernors are  in  the  forefront  among  those 
who  are  advocating  constructive  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  our  economy  and 
raising  the  standard  of  living,  which  all 
of  us  seek. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  and  Joint  statement  of  principles 
signed  by  the  14  southern  Governors  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statbicxmt 

A  Joint  statement  by  tb»  following  mem- 
bers of  the  southern  Governors  conference: 
Gov,  Terry  Sanford,  of  North  Carolina;  Gov. 
Donald  S.  Russell,  of  South  Carolina;  Gov. 
Carl  S.  Sanders,  of  Georgia;  Gov.  Orval  B. 
Faubus.  of  Arkansas:  Gov.  John  A.  Dalton, 
oi  Missouri;  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  of  Ala- 
bama; Gov.  Roes  A.  Bamett,  of  Mississippi; 
Gov.  J.  MiUard  Tawes.  of  Maryland;  Gov. 
Burt  Coombs,  of  Kentucky;  Gov.  William  W. 
Barron,  of  West  Virginia;  Gov.  Ferris  Bryant, 
ci  Florida;  Gov.  John  B.  Oonnally,  of  Texas; 
Gov.  Frank  G.  Clement,  of  Tennessee;  and 
Gov.  Jimmy  H.  Davis,  of  Louisiana. 

Poverty,  unemployment,  underemployment 
and  a  sluggish  economy  cause  or  aggravate 
most  of  our  State  problems  of  today. 

A  new  surge  of  private  economic  devel- 
opment and  investment  would  improve  the 
opportunities  of  all  of  oiir  people,  allow  en- 
richment of  education  and  other  State  serv- 
ices without  increased  State  and  local  taxes, 
and  strengthen  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

We  believe  the  soundest  method  of  achiev- 
ing this  growth  is  through  the  immediate 
across  the  board  reduction  of  personal  in- 
come taxes  and  corporate  income  taxes, 
coupled  with  prudent  and  appropriate  re- 
ductions of  Federal  expendlturea.  We  ad- 
vocate this  action  in  1963. 

As  a  focal  point  for  immediate  action  we 
approvs  and  commend  to  the  Cobgress  and 
to  our  people  the  attached  statement  of 
principles  by  Henry  Ford  n  snd  Stuart  T. 
Saunders,  cochairmen,  and  other  officers  and 
members  of  the  Business  Committee  for  Tax 
Reduction  in  1963. 

STATEMXNT   OP  PBIMCn'LES 

(1)  We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Bxisiness  Committee  for  Tax  Reduction  in 
1963,  believe  that  the  Federal  tax  structure 
inhibits  incentives,  dlscotuages  economic 
growth  and  ts  partly  responsible  for  the 
present  high  level  of  unemployment.  We 
therefore  urge  a  prompt,  substantial,  and 
broad  cut  in  individual  and  corporate  tax 
rates. 

(2)  The  present  high  and  steeply  progres- 
sive rates  of  Federal  taxation  have  weakened 
recovery  after  each  postwar  recession.  They 
have  retarded  long-run  economic  growth  by 
discouraging  private  saving  and  capital  in- 
vestment, especially  investment  in  new 
enterprises.  In  all  these  ways,  the  present 
tax  structure  hobbles  the  economy  and  slows 
our  progress  toward  the  goals  of  high  employ- 
ment, efficient  use  of  our  productive  re- 
sources, including  labor,  and  faster  economic 
growth. 

(3)  We  call  for  broad  and  substantial  tax 
reductions  this  jrear  because  ths  prlvats  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  needs  the  strength  that 
present  taxes  are  draining  away  from  it.    Ws 


recognise  that  revision  of  the  tax  system  In 
othsr  ways  U  desirable  (although  ea^  of 
us  may  have  different  views  on  this  sub- 
ject). We  are  oonvlnoad.  however,  that 
there  is  need  for  a  strong  stimulus  to  the 
economy  and  therefore  that  controversial  tax 
revision  should  not  be  permitted  to  delay 
tax  reduction.  There  U  clear  need  for  action 
at  this  aesBion  of  the  Congress. 

(4)  At  the  ssme  time  we  urge  in  ths 
strongest  possible  terms  economies  in 
and  prudent  control  of  Federal  expendlturea. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  establish  and  adhere  to 
rigid  expenditure  discipline  could  well  ne- 
gate the  good  emanating  from  tax  reduc- 
tion. It  is  merely  '>««""T>n  sense  to  reoogniae 
that  the  lower  tax  ratea  which  we  urge  can 
be  permanently  maintained  only  if  a  nason- 
able  balance  between  Federal  hwvw»^  g^d 
expenditures  be  brought  about  at  an  early 
date.  Pending  the  achievement  of  budg- 
etary balance,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  any  deficit  and  particularly  that  which 
Is  contemplated  in  the  next  fiscal  year  be 
financed  In  a  aoalnflatlonary  mannar. 

(5)  We  urge  Congress  to  enact,  during 
the  present  ■esslon.  net  reductions  of  corpo- 
rate and  individual  taxes  totaling  about  610 
billion,  a  substantial  part  to  take  effect  as 
early  as  possible  in  1963. 

Specifically,  we  advocate:  (a)  A  substan- 
tial reduction  in  all  individual  tax  rates 
from  the  preeent  range  of  20-01  percent;  and 
(b)  A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  oorporats  in- 
come tax  to  at  least  47  percent. 

(6)  Believing  that  theee  proposals  are 
of  primary  importance,  we  have  assodatsd 
ourselvea  together  In  a  temporary  non- 
partisan organization  called  the  Business 
Oommlttee  for  Tax  Reduction  In  1068.  Its 
puriMse  is  to  i>romote  widespread  public  im- 
derstandlng  and  acceptance  of  the  need  for 
prcnnpt  and  effective  tax  reduetioti. 

Membership  in  this  conunittes  shall  not 
preclude  the  exercise  by  any  manl>er  of  his 
right  to  disagree  with  any  specific  features 
of  the  committee's  proposals,  or  to  advance 
other  propoeals  of  his  own. 

We  invite  others  who  share  our  convic- 
tions to  Join  with  us  in  attaining  ths  pvir- 
poee  of  this  organteatlon.  We  wehxNne  their 
help  in  gaining  for  tax  reduction  the  under- 
standing, acceptance,  and  support  It  deserves. 
n.S.  Federal  Income  tax  rates  are  more  bur- 
densome than  ^ose  of  any  other  Industrial 
nation  in  the  world.  If  we  do  not  delay  but 
instead  act  quickly  to  reduce  the  heavy  bur- 
d«i  of  the  tax  structure  on  the  prlvats  sectoi 
of  the  economy  we  shall  have  provided  strong 
Impetus  for  a  dynamic  growing  eeonomy.  In 
so  doing,  we  will  enable  our  Nation  better  to 
provide  Jobs  for  our  growing  labor  fores,  to 
compete  effectively  la  world  markets,  to  re- 
solve our  critical  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem, and  to  continue  to  serve  as  the  firm 
foundation  for  the  military  and  eoononlc 
strength  of  the  entire  free  world. 


SECURITIES  ACTS  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1642)  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  to  extend  disclosure  require- 
ments to  the  issuers  of  additional  pub- 
licly traded  securities,  to  provide  for  im- 
proved qualiflcation  and  disciplinary 
procedures  for  registered  broken  and 
dealers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  tbe  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yidd  to  me. 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonimt 
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Ifr.  ROBE  IT80N.    Mr.  President.  I 
yieid.  with  tt  at  understanding,  for  that 


The  PRESl  )IMQ  OFnCER.    Without 


Senator  yidds  for  the  sug- 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
richt  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  aJsenee  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBUDINO  OFVICER.  The 
clerk  will  can  the  roll. 

Hie  leglala  Ive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roIL  

Mr.  MANEFIEIJ).  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimoi  s  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings undir  the  quOTum  call  may  be 
dispensed  wM  \.  

Tile  FREEJIDINO  OmCER.  With- 
out objeetiaortt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROmiTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  pendlngun.  8.  1M2,  which  would 
amend  the  SBC  law.  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  oa  Banking  and  Currency 
by  a  ^TWMiifn  nis  vote.  I  am  pleased  at 
the  proepeot  that  the  bill  will  similarly 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  without  objec- 
tton. 

One  objection  to  the  bill  was  raised 
by  the  bankiTS.  That  was  met  by  an 
amendment  ( ffered  by  the  Senator  from 


New  Jersey 


[Mr.  WnxuMS]   and  the 


Senator  frooi  New  York  [Mr.  JavxtsI. 
The  banks  bought  that  those  which 
were  to  be  hi  eluded — that  is.  those  with 
750  stockhob  ers  and  $1  million  of  as- 
sets—should be  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Feden  1  h^wMwg  agencies  Instead 
of  the  SBC.  ind  that  was  incorporated 
in  the  bill  Inr  the  committee,  and  Senate 
concurrence  rill  be  asked. 


Mr.  Pre8id(  nt.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  not  nc<essary  for  me  to  do  more 
than  urge  pa  ompt  adoption  of  the  SEC 
bill  upon  mj  colleagues.  I  wish  to  take 
this  cqnwrtuiity  to  express  my  grave 
concern  over  the  delay  in  continuing  the 
Ezport-Lnpo  t  Bank.  The  President 
has  told  us  t  lat  it  is  very  important  to 
continue  tha ;  Bank.  In  his  statement 
on  the  suhj<  st  of  balance  of  payments 
be  said  that  we  must  exert  every  effort 
to  Increase  ( ur  foreign  trade.  That  is 
exactly  wbM,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
does.  It  in(  leases  our  foreign  trade. 
It  lends  moc  ey  to  ttiose  who  make  ixt- 
vestments  at  road,  which  brings  foreign 
money  to  thi  United  States.  It  Insures 
those  who  sli  p  articles  abroad  that  they 
will  get  their  money  back  in  currency,  or 
n^iatever  th«  y  sell  their  goods  for.  and 
not  have  it  i  tolen  by  some  foreign  firm 
or  guvernmei  it. 

I  am  informed  that  the  House  voted 
today — 379  Is  11 — to  stand  fast  on  the 
House  propo  ml  to  provide  new  funds  for 
the  E3Q»rt-lsiport  Bank  on  an  appro- 
priatlan  basl  i.  I  urged  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  :  lanklng  and  Currency  to 
accept  the  niglnal  House  bill,  which 
provided  for  annual  appropriations.  A 
majority  of  fhe  committee  did  not  agree 
with  me.  anl  reported  a  bill  for  back- 
door flnanct  ig.  I  predicted  that  there 
would  be  dU  Icul^.  and  perhaps  an  in- 
superable dqteulty.  taa  having  such  a  bill 
appitived. 

I  pointed  dut  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  testtfled  that  it  was  not 
resort  to  back-door  flnanc- 


to 
ing  to  omti]  rae  the  lending  features  of 


the  Bsport^import  Bank,  because  the 
Bank  needed  only  about  $100  million  of 
artdmnhal  oapital  this  year  besides  au- 
thority to  eonthnae  the  use  of  its  revolv- 
ing fund,  and  that  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  put  that  authorisation  in  Uie 
bill  and  then  appropriate  the  $100  mil- 
lion. But  the  majority  of  the  committee 
did  not  agree  with  me.  Now  a  substan- 
tial part  of  July  has  passed. 

The  Bank  went  into  liquidation  legally 
on  June  30  last.  Every  day  that  the  'Ex.- 
port-Import  Bank  is  prohibited  from 
operating  we  are  losing  foreign  trade,  so 
essential  to  correct  our  balance-of-iMty- 
ments  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  three 
telegrams  I  received  today  urging  action 
with  respect  to  the  Bank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows: 

Nxw  TOBK.  N.T.,  July  27. 1963. 
Senator  A.  Wkixis  Robkbtson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Continued  sueceesf  ul  and  unhampered  op- 
eration of  KKport-Import  Bank  Is  vital  to 
U.S.  Industry  and  especially  to  my  company, 
since  Increased  exports  are  essential  to  main- 
taining and  if  possible  Increasing  level  of 
empl03rment  in  Babcock  St  Wilcox  plants  in 
Lynchburg,  Ya. 

Therefore  strongly  xirge  your  support  of 
Senate  amendment  to  House  Resolution 
387,  permitting  Export-Import  Bank 
to  obtain  funds  by  borrowing  directly  from 
the  Treasury  as  it  has  done  since  its  incep- 
tion. With  this  method  of  operation  Bank 
has  done  exceUent  Job  of  building  exports, 
enlisting  cooperation  of  commercial  banks, 
and  aiding  balance  of  payments.  I  generally 
favor  stop  to  back-door  spending  but  Kx- 
port-Import  Bank  is  a  lending,  revenue  pro- 
ducing institution,  not  a  spending  or  give 
away  agency.  Please  give  this  your  xugent 
consideration. 

lf.NlXLaBN, 

President,  the  Babcock  A  Wilcox  Co. 

NoaroLK,  Va.,  July  29.  1993. 
Hon.  A.  Wnxxs  Bobibtson, 
UJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Export-Import  Bank  authorl^  to  make 
loans  expires  tomorrow.  Urge  immediate 
reanthorisatlon.  Continued  fimctlonlng  of 
Bank  vital  to  foreign  trade. 

H.  D.  ClabK, 
Executive  Director,  Virginia  State  Ports 
Authority. 


NoBTOLX.  Va.,  July  26. 1963. 
Hon.  A.  Wnxis  Bobxbtson, 
US.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Deadblock,  between  House  and  Senate  re- 
garding Eximbank  extension  bill  seriously 
threatens  export  expansion  drive.  Prompt 
action,  more  important  than  method  of  fi- 
nancing although  Senate  version  preferable 
in  this  particular  case.  Urgently  request 
your  efforts  toward  speedy  solution. 

MiCHAXL  M.  MOBA, 

General    Manager,    Norfolk    Port    and 
Industrial  Authority. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcou)  a  portion  of  the  speech 
I  delivered  last  Saturday  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  bankers  of  the 
great  State  of  West  Virginia,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

Thb  Balancx  or  PATioarra 

Managing  the  ctirrency  involves  not  only 
banks  and  financial  institutiofas  but  also  the 
Naticm's  balance  of  payments.  Hie  United 
States  has  incurred  a  deficit  in  its  balance 
of  payments  during  13  of  the  past  13  years. 
After  allowing  for  the  single  surplus  in  1957. 
when  the  Sues  crisis  temporarily  stimulated 
our  exports,  the  deficits  amounted  to  $26  bil- 
lion. TO  finance  these  deficits  has  required 
an  $8  billion  reduction  in  the  Nation's  gold 
stock  and  an  $18  billion  increase  in  foreign- 
held  liquid  claims  against  the  dollar.  Most 
recently,  the  Nation's  gold  holdings  are  down 
to  $16.7  billion,  which  leaves  only  about 
$3.5  billion  of  free  gold  above  the  $13.2  bU- 
lion  required  to  back  our  money  supply  of 
cxuTsncy  and  demand  deposits.  Foreign 
claims  on  ovx  gold  totaled  $36.4  billion,  in- 
cluding claims  of  international  agencies.  In 
recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  President  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  18  a  special  message  on  the 
balance  of  payments.  Shortly  before,  the 
Federal  Reserve  had  raised  Its  discount  rate 
from  3  to  3^  percent  and  increased  the 
interest  rate  celling  on  short-term  time 
deposits  to  4  percent,  both  specifically  di- 
rected, according  to  the  Board  of  Governors, 
to  the   balance-of-payments  problem. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  has  through- 
out this  13-year  period  nm  a  surplus  in  its 
commercial  exports  of  goods  and  services. 
Essentially,  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
arises  because  the  trade  surpl\is  is  not  enough 
to  finance  our  present  level  of  tourism,  of 
military  and  economic  spending  abroad,  and 
the  outfiow  of  short-  and  long-term  invest- 
ment funds.  In  1993,  for  example,  the  over- 
aU  deficit  was  slightly  over  $3  bUlion.  In 
that  year,  we  ran  a  commercial  export  surplus 
of  goods  and  services  of  over  $4  billion;  how- 
ever, there  was  a  deficit  on  Government 
spending  abroad  of  $3  billion  and  a  private 
capital  outflow  of  over  $3  billion.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  special  Government  transactions 
arranged  specifically  to  reduce  the  balance- 
of-pa3nnents  deficit — such  as  prepayment  by 
other  countries  of  loans  and  military  p\ir- 
chases  and  mediiun-term  borrowings  abroad 
by  the  Treasxiry — the  deficit  in  1982  would 
have  amounted  almost  to  $3^  billion.  This 
year,  according  to  Secretary  Dillon,  there  has 
been  little  improvement,  and  currently  offi- 
cials estimate  that  the  deficit  is  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $3^  billion,  exclusive  of 
special  Government  transactions. 

The  major  reliance  in  the  administration's 
policy  to  deal  with  the  problem  is  on  raising 
short-term  Interest  rates,  imposing  a  tax  on 
foreign  securities  sales  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  expanding  exports,  including  exten- 
sion of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act.  The 
reason  for  raising  short-term  Interest  rates 
is  to  restrict  the  flow  abroad  of  short-term 
capital  seeking  higher  interest  rates  In  Euro- 
pean money  markets.  The  new  Interest 
equalization  ttu  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Congress  is  intended  to  reduce 
the  outflow  of  funds  caused  by  Americans 
buying  foreign  stocks  and  bonds.  Also,  the 
President  announced  a  $V^  million  standby 
credit  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

I  can  agree  with  much  in  the  President's 
proposals,  but  other  portions  I  regret  and 
some  omissions  I  regret  even  more.  Cer- 
tainly, we  need  to  expand  our  exports  but 
that  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  be  good  to 
stimulate  further  travel  in  the  United  States 
by  allied  citizens  not  only  for  the  balance 
of  payments  but  also  for  Increased  mutual 
understanding.  The  maintenance  of  coop- 
erative arrangements  by  the  administration 
with  European  central  banks  has  reduced 
the  danger  of  "runs"  on  the  dollar,  but  the 
administration  recognizes  that  they  do  not 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.     When  it 
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comes  to  the  new  tax  on  foreign  stocks  and 
bonds,  I  regret  what  may  be  a  necessary 
limitation  upon  our  vaunted  free  enterprise 
system,  to  curtail  the  right  of  VS.  investors 
to  purchase  foreign  securities  carrying  a 
greater  rate  of  return  than  domestic  se- 
curities. However,  every  time  a  n.8.  in- 
dividual buys  a  foreign  secxirity,  he  gets  the 
security  and  the  foreigner  gets  a  claim  upon 
our  gold. 

In  my  opinion,  the  tax  on  foreign  stocks 
and  bonds  to  slow  their  sales  in  this  country 
does  not  compare  with  the  savings  from  a 
clear  alternative.  That  alternative  is  to  cut 
Government  spending  abroad  by  reducing 
both  military  spending  and  foreign  aid 
spending  far  more  than  the  President  pro- 
poses. Take  military  spending  first.  We 
now  have  military  establishments  in  62 
countries  of  the  world — and  all  of  the  mili- 
tary personnel,  plus  hundreds  of  thousands 
Jf  their  dependents,  are  spending  dollars 
broad.  But  as  we  rely  increasingly  upon 
missUe  deterrents,  that  grandiose  display 
of  military  power  is  no  longer  necessary.  It 
can  and  should  be  substantially  reduced, 
including  reductions  of  our  NATO  forces  and 
military  aid  to  doubtful  allies.  As  for  for- 
eign economic  aid,  the  President's  own  ad- 
viser, General  Clay,  has  called  the  aid  pro- 
gram confused  and  scattered.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  cannot  more  aggressively  reduce 
and  consolidate  our  own  foreign  spending 
and  at  the  same  time  more  aggressively 
negotiate  with  our  allies,  particularly  in- 
dustrial countries  with  balance-of-pajrments 
sxupluaes,  to  share  the  burden  of  conunon 
defense  and  long-range  foreign  economic 
development. 

What  I  especially  regret  about  the  Pres- 
ident's balance-of-payments  msasage  is  the 
lack  of  any  new  concern  about  priorities  in 
national  policy.  In  my  opinion,  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  should  be  given  top 
national  priority.  Instead,  the  administra- 
tion in  its  balanoe-of-payments  statement 
reemphaslzes  the  need  for  a  tax  cut  regard- 
less of  the  budget  deficit.  At  the  same 
time,  it  increases  short-term  interest  rates 
with  the  resulting  risk  of  a  slowdown  of 
economic  activity  or  offsetting  rate  increases 
in  Europe  that  may  nullify  its  effects  on 
short-term  ciq>ital  outfiows.  The  spend- 
now-but-tax-later  theories  of  Dr.  Heller  are 
more  and  more  being  questioned  by  respon- 
sible economists  as  a  way  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Recent  study  of  European  economies  in 
the  decade  of  the  fifties  shows  no  correla- 
tion between  budget  deficits  and  economic 
growth,  and  so  it  appears  the  Europeans 
have  not  followed  the  advice  they  have  given 
us.  Without  careful  coordination  between 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Tl-easury  in 
"twisting"  interest  rates,  to  assure  that  the 
increase  in  short-term  rates  does  not  spill 
over  into  the  long-term  area,  further  eco- 
nomic expansion  may  be  stlfied.  However, 
cuts  in  Government  spending  abroad  could 
reduce  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  to 
the  manageable  level  of  arotmd  a  billion  dol- 
lars, and  we  could  go  ahead  with  an  easy 
money  policy  whUe  unemployment  is  run- 
ning at  almost  6  percent.  The  foreign  aid 
program  in  effect  means  we  cure  bujrlng  the 
securities  of  foreign  governments  as  well  as 
engaging  in  giveaway  programs.  What  boots 
it  to  deny  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  the 
right  to  invest  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  foreign  securities  of  private  enter- 
prises, which  we  all  want  to  encourage,  and 
then  to  let  the  Federal  Government  invest 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  equivalent  of  bonds 
of  foreign  governments  which  may  use  the 
proceeds  to  hinder  or  stifle  fxirther  develop- 
ment of  free  enterprise  atooadf  Such,  for 
instance,  as  the  proposed  steel  mill  for  India. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  jrield  to  me  for  about  20 
seconds? 

ISx.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  mer^  wish  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was  bom 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  we 
were  happy  that,  in  our  oeatoinlal  year 
he  could  return  to  give  us  of  his  knowl- 
edge; and  he  gave  it  to  us  in  full  measure 
in  his  speech.   We  welcomed  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  i«>preclate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  Although  I  am  a 
native  of  West  Virginia.  I  also  claim  to 
be  something  of  a  native  of  Virginia,  be- 
cause my  father's  ancestor  came  to 
Jamestown  in  1619  and  three  of  my 
mother's  ancestors  were  in  the  Virginia 
convention  that  voted  to  ratify  the  Phil- 
adelphia Ck)nstitution.  So  I  claim  some 
ties  with  Virginia  as  well  as  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  S4>preciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  referred 
to  my  being  bom  in  the  great  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  it  well  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Viiglnia  not  only 
honored  West  Virginia  by  his  presence, 
but  he  has  accepted  a  post  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Tercenten- 
nial Commission.  Our  300th  anniver- 
sary will  be  next  year.  He  has  not  only 
given  of  his  time,  talents,  and  ability, 
but  he  has  even  suggested  that  he  will 
try  to  obtain  a  modest  appropriation 
from  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  relatively  small  town  of  Martinsburg. 
where  I  was  bom,  the  great  Newton  D. 
Baker  was  bom;  and  he  would  have 
graced  the  White  House  if  certain  cir- 
cumstances had  taken  place.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  likewise  bom 
in  the  same  town  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
The  same  doctor  brought  us  both  into  the 
world.  Martinsburg  is  a  fine  town.  I 
was  glad  to  be  there  a  few  weeks  ago  for 
the  100th  anniversay. 

I  have  not  said  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
I  wanted  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WnxuMs]  for  his 
handling  of  the  bill.  He  has  rendered  a 
fine  service.  It  is  a  good  bUl.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  it  was  imanl- 
mously  reported  from  the  commlttM.  I 
believe  it  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
unanimously.  He  will  shorUy  address 
the  Senate  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  communications  from  Ohio  busi- 
nessmen exprescdng  alarm  at  the  fact 
that  the  Escport-Import  Bank  was  not 
able  to  operate  because  the  authorization 
for  its  existence  had  come  to  an  end.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  life  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  terminated  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  on 
June  30. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct; 
but  the  committee  reported  the  bill,  or 
at  least  voted  to  have  it  reported,  to  the 
Senate,  3  weeks  before  June  30. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  the  subject.  A  short  while  ago 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  dealing  with 
public  works  which,  I  believe,  before  it  is 
finally  passed,  will  entail  a  cost  of  at 
least  $1  billion,  instead  of  $610  million. 

I  argued  against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  regret  that  it  was  passed,  although  it 
embraces  projects  within  the  State  of 


Ohio.  But  the  Senator  fnun  Virginia  has 
stated  that  in  the  House,  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Bxpcut-Import  Bank 
should  be  financed  by  badc-door  borrow- 
ing or  on  the  basis  of  annopriations.  the 
House  voted  378  to  11 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  to  eleven;  and  In  that  vote 
it  repudiated  the  action  taken  by  the 
majority  ci  the  members  of  the  «*nHng 
and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
It  might  be  said,  in  other  wtmls.  that  by 
that  vote  the  House  sustained  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Vbc.  LAUSCHE.  Who  is  the  chair- 
man? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Your  humble 
servant. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  It  Is  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  learn  that  the 
House,  with  practical  unanimity,  de- 
clared that  the  principle  of  back-door 
financing  must  come  to  an  end;  that 
financing  through  the  i^yproprlation 
process  lets  the  country  know  exactly 
what  is  being  done.  Tlioae  who  want  to 
spend  and  not  reveal  continue  to  argue 
for  back-door  financing.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  House  made  a  proclamation 
today  by  which  good  citizens  who  wish 
to  reestablish  fiscal  stability  and  mone- 
tary soundness  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  not  too  sure 
of  the  figures,  but  we  have  spent  some  $8 
billion  by  means  of  back-door  financing, 
some  of  which  were  truly  revolving  funds 
and  went  back  to  the  Treasury,  but  most 
of  that  money  has  not  gone  back  into  the 
Treasury. 

This  is  what  is  involved  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem:  Considering  all 
the  demands  pending  against  us.  a  little 
more  than  $25  billion  could  be  claimed 
against  our  gold  reserves.  As  the  mi- 
nority leader  pointed  out.  the  authoriza- 
tion of  big  fiood  control  and  power  proj- 
ects Involves  inflationary  pressures. 
Even  Germany  and  France,  whose  eco- 
nomic structure  we  helped  rebuild,  could 
wreck  our  financial  structure  If  they 
should  demand  r^iayment  In  gold. 

Our  country  is  su<^  a  powerful,  pro- 
ductive, and  resourceful  natloo  ttutt  we 
need  not  expect  a  rush  of  foreign  na- 
tions to  convert  their  dollars  Into  gold, 
provided  we  are  cautious  In  our  budget- 
ary policies  and  do  not  engage  In  reck- 
less spending  which  would  be  so  highly 
Inflationary  that  other  nations  wouki 
say  that  our  dollars  were  useless  and 
would  donand  r^iayment  In  gold,  when 
throughout  our  histoiy  our  dollar  has 
had  a  stable  value. 

There  are  many  worthy  projects  in- 
volved in  these  fiood  control  proposals, 
but  they  could  wait.  As  the  Senator  has 
said,  by  the  Senate's  cutting  out  some 
of  the  projects  the  House  provided  and 
putting  In  the  bill  some  that  ttie  Hooae 
did  not  provide.  Instead  of  cutUng  the 
bill,  it  has  resulted  virtually  In  enlarging 
the  total. 

To  come  back  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  it  is  very  Important  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  enact  that  measure  Into  law. 
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Jvly  SO 


lIr.Praideot.wmtlie 
half  a  minute?   Is  my 
connect  ttmt  the  bUl  wUl 
now  go  laoK  to  tlie  Senate  oonterees? 

Mr.  R0BBBX80N.  No;  it  Is  my  un« 
derstanding  ihat  tbe  Senator  handling 
the  bill,  the  lenator  tram  Pennsylranla 
has  already  asked  for  con- 
House  has  new  conferees. 


[Mr.  Class]. 
ferees.    The 


Mr.  Preside  at.  I  yield  the  floor. 


AWARDmO 


OF    CrONTllACTS    FOR 
CONSTRUCTION 


SUBMAI  DIE 

Mr.  COTT3N.  Mr.  President,  today 
It  became  kx  own  in  the  press,  and  in- 
quiry from  tli  s  Bureau  ctf  Ships  discloses, 
that  of  six  P(  arls  submarines  which  will 
ba  built  in  t  te  1M4  fiscal  year  budget, 
three  wffl  bd  built  at  Electric  Boat  in 
Qroton.  Conn.;  two  at  Newport  News. 
Va.;  both  prl  rate  shipjrards;  and  one  at 
GoTemment-  owned  Mare  Island  tn  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  Is  a  ]ltt3f  suiprlstng  that  the  assign- 
ment of  thse  submarines  has  been 
knbwn  even  1 1  advance  of  the  vn>roprla- 
tions  for  thex  l  It  Ib  even  more  amazing 
and  dtotiesst  tg  to  me  that  five  of  these 
anbmsrines  t  lould  be  assigned  to  private 
yards,  and  ooly  one  to  a  Ooverament 
Qfwned  and  q  crated  naval  shipyard  that 
cousti'ucto  aiid  works  on  submarines — 
and  that  ore  Aould  go  to  the  west 
coast  and  t  le  one  and  only  Govern- 
ment Bhipya  d  that  is  enttr^  left  out 
IB  tlie  one  lo  atted  at  Portsmouth.  VB.., 
and  Klttety,  Maine,  in  northern  New 
England. 

Tte  eontlii  Bed  policy  of  assigning  the 
construction  of  these  submarines  to  pri- 
vate yards  v  in  rise  to  haunt  us  if  this 
Nation  requi  es  the  talents  and  skills  of 
shipbuilders  ftt  Government  yards  such 
as  Poftsmou  h  to  marshal!  its  defenses. 

Last  year  i  \  total  of  eight  Polaris  and 
attack-type  i  obmarlnes  were  ordered  to 
be  eonstmcti  d  and  seven  of  them  were 
assigned  to  private  yards  witti  Ports- 
mouth gettti  g  one  of  the  attack  boats. 
Last  year,  ov  vc  my  protest,  the  Congress 
required  tha  at  least  35  percent  of  the 
omverslon,  r  ipair,  and  overhaul  of  naval 
vessels  be  aa  igned  to  private  shipyards. 
These  pressu  -es  caimot  be  borne  for  long 
by  Govenmu  nt  yards  and.  if  allowed  to 
continue,  wi  1  result  In  their  evmtual 
exUnetlan.  nils  we  cannot  afford,  axMi 
must  not  pomit. 

Undoubted  ly  a  cost  factor  Is  involved, 
and  that  hss  loomed  large  in  the  mind  of 
theSeeretan  of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara. 
However,  th<  re  is  one  thing  that  Ib  the 
duty  of  ever]  Member  of  Congress  to  re- 
member— esi  edally  those  who  have  been 
here  long  en  nigh  to  live  with  this  prob- 
lem In  war  uid  peace — that  our  Gov- 
emment-owi  led  shipyards,  merely  be- 
cause of  a  nanor  cost  factor,  should  not 
beaUowedtc  lose  their  skills  and  skilled 
operatives  ai  id.  above  aD.  their  design- 
ing desMurtm  mts.  It  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  man|Ie.  which  is  already  being 
continuing  rebuffs.  If  the 
come  when  this  Nation  1b 


vate  yards, 
other  things 


evidoicedbj 

time  should 

faced  by  foreign  foes,  we  win  bitterly 

rue  the  day  we  allowed  our  defense  to 

falter  becau  e  we  gave  our  work  to  pri- 


where  labor  troubles  and 
can  occur. 


I  find  It  difBeult  to  restrain  mysdf  in 

What  I  am  about  to  say  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  oooipant  of  the  chair  CMr. 
KimviDT]  who  is  fighting  for  New  Eng- 
land. I  am  sure.  However,  we  now  have 
in  the  White  House  the  second  President 
from  New  England  in  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. I  am  begtiming  to  think,  trxxn  the 
standpoint  of  New  England,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State  that  I  repre- 
sent, that  it  had  better  be  the  last  Presi- 
dent from  New  England,  because  if  there 
is  any  sectiixi  of  the  country  that  has 
fought  harder  to  receive  less  from  this 
admirJstratlon  it  is  the  section  of  the 
country  that  I  represent. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  Mas- 
sachusette.  I  have  not  seen  so  much  go 
there,  but  I  know  that  Uttle  by  little  in 
New  Hampshire  and  in  northern  New 
England  we  are  being  stifled  in  trans- 
portation.^  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Iffr.  MANSFIELD.  How  many  con- 
tracte  have  been  let  for  the  construction 
of  submarines?   Is  it  five? 

Bdr.  COTTON.  It  is  announced  that 
six  submarines  of  the  Polaris  tjrpe  will 
be  built.  I  was  about  to  say  that  pre- 
sumably, if  the  appropriations  go 
through,  six  contracts  wlU  be  let  for  at- 
tack-type submarines.  I  have  earnestly 
requested  today  that  Secretary  McNa- 
mara assign  to  Portsmouth  more  than 
one  of  the  six  attack-type  submarines 
to  be  constructed  this  year. 

I  shall  be  interested  to  learn  where 
these  boats  are  assigned  when  the  an- 
nouncements are  made  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. I  am  told — although  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  will  happen — that  the  an- 
noimcement  may  be  made  during  one  of 
those  months. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  remarks  that  announce- 
ment had  been  made  that  six  Polaris 
submarines  and  attack  submarines  would 
be  built  under  contracts? 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  happened  was 
this:  I  learned  from  the  press  that  three 
were  to  go  to  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  in 
Oroton.  Conn. 

My  office  immediately  called  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  and  the  Bureau  gave  us 
the  additional  comforting,  cheering,  and 
Joyful  tidings,  that  two  woiUd  go  to  New- 
port News  and  that  one  would  go  to  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  imderstanding 
is  that  the  Seiutor  has  been  speaking 
about  New  England.  Connecticut  is  a 
part  of  New  England.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire 
are  getting  two-thirds  of  the  subma- 
rines.   Where  does  that  leave  Montana? 

Mr.  COTTON.  New  Hampshire  is  not 
getting  any. 

Mr.  '"MANSFIELD.  No  attack  sub- 
marines? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  said  I  hoped  we  might 
get  something.    I  have  found  from  sad 


experience  that  what  we  hope  for  and 
what  we  get  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  EZATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BiANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
said  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  Oroton  yard  is  a 
private  yard  in  Connecticut.  It  is  a  good 
yard,  and  it  does  good  work.  I  am  not 
criticizing  it.  It  should  have  its  share 
of  the  work.  However,  I  have  noticed — 
and  when  I  say  this  I  am  not  speaking 
only  for  New  Hampshire  or  New  England 
or  any  other  section  of  the  country — 
from  personal  experience  what  happens 
to  morale  and  what  happens  to  skills  in 
Government  yards  when  they  begin  to 
find  that  they  are  not  getting  the  work, 
and  when  they  face  layoffs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  S^d? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  stand  corrected. 
Only  half  of  the  six  submarines,  that 
is.  three  of  the  submarines,  will  go  to 
New  England.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  time 
the  Maine-New  Hampshire  shipyard  at 
Kittery-Portsmouth — a  Government  na- 
val shipsrard — will  get  at  least  one  of 
these  submarines,  so  that  in  that  way. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  standoff,  the 
odds  win  be  in  favor  of  New  England. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  odds  wUl  not  be 
in  favor  of  New  England.  Other  ships 
besides  submarines  are  being  built. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  talking 
about  submarines. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Only  two  Government 
yards  buUd  submarines.  One  is  at 
Portsmouth.  NJI. — and  if  my  good  friend 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  were  present 
she  would  claim  it  is  at  Kittery — and 
the  other  yard  is  in  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Both  those  shipyards  should  receive 
enough  of  the  work  so  that  they  can 
retain  their  force  of  skUled  workers. 
That  is  vitally  necessary.  Whatever 
complaint  I  have  about  New  England,  I 
must  say  that  technicaUy,  Groton, 
Conn.,  is  on  the  perimeter  of  New  Eng- 
land. If  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  believes  he  can  buUd  submarines 
out  in  Montana,  he  should  have  his 
share.  However.  I  doubt  that  that  can 
be  done.  The  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard has  been  working  since  the  first 
Ranger  was  built  John  Paul  Jones  lived 
in  Portsmouth,  and  took  command  of 
the  Ranger  during  the  Revolution.  That 
yard  is  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
yard  we  have,  with  its  great  traditions. 
It  probably  has  the  greatest  skills  of  any 
shipyard  in  the  Nation.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  them  lost. 

That  is  why  I  find  myself  amazed. 
The  unkindest  cut  of  aU  was  that  oiUy 
one  out  of  six  was  given  to  a  naval  sub- 
marine shipyard,  where  we  want  to  keep 
people  working,  and  where  the  necessary 
skills  exist  The  workers  in  private 
shipyards  have  such  skiUs.  Neverthe- 
less, of  all  the  submarine  contracts,  not 
one  of  them  went  to  Portsmouth.  De- 
spite the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader. 
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I  stUl  find  myself  incensed,  and  Justly 
so.  What  I  shaU  say  this  afternoon  is 
but  a  preface  to  what  I  shaU  say  later. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  MdRTTKi],  who 
has  every  right  to  expect  some  help 
from  this  administration,  will  begin  to 
exercise  his  influence,  which  should  be 
effective.  I  shan  cooperate  with  him. 
If  he  geto  something  for  Portsmouth. 
God  bless  him.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  have 
him  take  aU  the  credit.  AU  I  want  is  a 
fair  break  for  Portsmouth. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out indulging  in  any  geographical  pref- 
erence as  regards  Massachusetto  or  Con- 
necticut or  New  Hampshire,  or  Montana. 
I  wish  to  caeom&oA  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
aU  his  previous  ranarks. 

It  is  extremely  Important,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  said,  that 
the  Government  shipjrards  retain  their 
skiUed  perscmnel,  and  that  they  be  able 
to  meet  any  emergency  which  may  arise. 
We  have  exactly  the  same  situation,  al- 
though not  with  regard  to  submarines, 
as  it  affecte  the  Broaklyn  Naval  Ship- 
yard, which  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished history  of  shipbuilding.  The 
naval  shU>yards  should  not  be  relegated 
8<dely  to  repair  work.  They  should  have 
tbelr  fair  share,  necessary  to  malntem 
employment  levels,  of  the  shipbuUding 
work.  Why  should  ihey  be  considered 
expoidable  so  far  as  the  national  inter- 
est is  concerned,  and  no  other  considera- 
tions? They  should  have  a  fair  share 
and  must  have  it  because  it  would  be  a 
national  disaster  to  permit  the  Brooklyn 
Naval  Shipyard  or  any  other  naval  ship- 
yard. Including  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard,  to  go  downhill 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  did  not  say  we  are 
going  downhiU;  I  said  we  may  go  down- 
hUl. 

BCr.  KEATING.  The  only  part  of  the 
Senator's  remarks  to  which  I  would  take 
any  exception,  up  to  the  geographical 
discussion,  would  be  that  Portsmouth  has 
the  longest  and  most  distinguished  his- 
tory of  any  naval  shipjrard  in  shipbuUd- 
ing. I  am  sure  he  would  be  very  char- 
itable toward  my  pardonable  pride  in  the 
Brookljm  Naval  Shipyard. 

Nevertheless,  his  thesis,  that  the  Gov- 
enunent  shipyards  must  be  kept  oper- 
ating, and  that  a  fair  amount  of  the 
buUding  of  new  ships  should  be  in  those 
yards,  is  absolutely  sound.  As  he  has 
said,  we  would  be  very  sorry.  Indeed,  and 
would  have  occasion  to  regret  it  very 
deeply,  if  we  should  get  into  a  serious 
situation  In  which,  overnight,  we  needed 
additional  shipbuUding  capacity  but  had 
aUowed  the  Govenunent  shipyards  to 
det^orate.  In  such  a  position,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  resume  thdr 
operations  overnight 

The  Government  shipyards  must  not 
be  aUowed  to  deteriorate.  We  must  not 
let  their  persoimel  drop  from,  let  us  say. 
12,000  to  2.000.  and  then  when  they  are 
needed  again,  expect  them  to  be  able  to 
function  oveiTight.  It  is  not  that  sim- 
ple. The  personnel  must  be  kept  to- 
gether as  an  organization. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  raised 


this  issue  today.  Uke  him.  I  shaU  have 
more  extensive  remaiics  to  mi^e  on  the 
subject  later. 

Mr.  COTTON,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  I  shaU 
XK>t  take  any  further  time  of  the  Senate, 
except  to  close  on  this  note:  I  have 
spdcen  with  some  emphasis  and  vehe- 
mence. I  feel  very  de^ly  about  this 
subject.  I  was  amazed  and  shocked  by 
the  develoiunente  today. 

I  do  not  apologize  for  standing  on  the 
floor  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  ship- 
yard which  is  located  in  my  Stote. 
What  I  have  said  has  not  been  said 
purely  selfishly,  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  institution  In  my  Stote.  although  ito 
prosperity  and  effectiveness  and  the  em- 
idoyment  it  furnishes  are  vital  to  us.  I 
have  spoken  with  more  emphasis — and 
it  is  on  this  note  that  I  wish  to  cjose— 
on  our  national  poUcy. 

I  am  sure  that  Secretary  McNamara 
has  the  best  motives  in  the  world.  I  am 
sure  he  is  motivated  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  that  even  the  difference  of 
a  few  doUars  looms  large  to  him.  We 
should  not  criticize  him  for  that  But  it 
would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  allow  our  naval 
shipyards,  operated  by  the  Government, 
responsible  to  the  Navy  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Navy,  ready  at  aU  times  to 
render  service,  to  lose  their  best  and  most 
skiUed  personneL  We  shaU  be  weaken- 
ing one  of  the  vital  links  of  our  defense. 
In  this  day,  when  submarines,  both 
Polaris  and  attack,  are  among  the 
most  effective  arms  of  the  national  de- 
fense and  of  the  striking  power  of  the 
Nation,  we  caimot  afford  to  let  this  hap- 
pen. I  am  confident  that  the  naval  men 
know  this. 

I  hope  the  situation  can  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Secretary  McNamara, 
so  that  he  wlU  realize  it  I  am  sure  that 
the  President,  who  bears  so  many  re- 
sponslbUitles  and  is  laden  and  busy  with 
such  a  multitude  of  duties  and  details, 
wiU.  if  this  situation  comes  to  his  atten- 
tion, iise  his  Influence  with  the  Secretary 
not  to  let  this  continue  to  happen. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Yorfc. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presidoit  my  ctiL- 
league  tmm  New  Yoric  has  stated  the 
case  very  well.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  poUdes  ^i^iich  both  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Soiator  frcMn 
New  York  have  enunciated,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  Bnxddyn  Naval  Ship- 
yard, which  Is  the  particular  pride  of 
those  of  us  who  come  fitnn  New  York 
and  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 


SECURITIES  ACTS  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1642)  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  19S4,  as 
amended,  to  extend  disclosure  require- 
mente  to  the  issuers  of  additional  pub- 
Ucly  traded  securities,  to  provide  for 
improved  qualification  and  dlseiplinaiy 
procedures  for  registered  brokers  and 
dealers,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President  the  Senate  is  now  considering 
S.  1642,  the  legislative  proposals  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
arising  f  nvn  ito  special  study  of  the 
securities  markete. 

I  wish  to  express  gratitude  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  durency  [Mr.  Robxbtsor]  for 
his  promptness  in  scheduling  hearings. 
for  the  prompt  cmislderation  of  the  biU 
by  the  committee  in  executive  sessions, 
and  for  the  generosity  of  his  mnmics 
earUer. 

The  senior  Senatcnr  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvns].  who  is  a  highly  valued 
member  of  the  f  uU  committee  and  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  broui^t  his  wealth 
of  background,  knowledge,  and  atdlity 
from  his  great  city  and  ite  central  posi- 
tion in  the  securities  maiketo  to  our 
committee.  He  has  been  most  helpful 
in  developing  the  pn^osed  leglsltUJon. 
which  win  close  a  gap  that  has  too  long 
existed.  He  c(»nes  from  an  area  where 
the  importance  of  the  securities  business 
and  of  the  proposals  in  S.  1642  have  long 
been  recognized. 

Other  distinguished  Senators,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  prior  years,  in- 
cluding the  former  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Frear]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fdlbught],  have  pro- 
posed the  incorporation  of  over-the- 
counter  securities  and  Issues  in  the  pro- 
tection provided  by  the  Securities  Act 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 

We  are  making  histCHT.  We  come  to 
the  Senate  with  a  blU  that  has  received 
the  fuU  support  of  the  entire  securities 
Industry.  We  ccmie  to  the  Senate  with  a 
biU  that  has  received  the  fuU  sumport  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. We  hope  for  prompt,  but  thor- 
ou8^  consideratian. 

S.  1642  contolns  the  legislative  pro- 
posals of  the  Securities  and  Exduinge 
Commission  arising  out  of  ite  q>eclal 
study  of  the  securities  markete. 

S.  1642  has  two  principal  objectives. 
First,  it  would  Improve  investor  protec- 
tion by  extending  to  the  larger  com- 
panies in  the  over-the-counter  market 
the  registration,  reporting,  proxy  soUcl- 
totlon.  and  insider  trading  reqxiirements 
now  mipUcable  to  companies  Usted  on 
an  exchange.  Second,  it  would  strength- 
en the  standards  of  entrance  Into  the 
securities  business,  enlarge  the  scope  of 
self -regulation  and  strengthen  Commis- 
sion disciplinary  controls  over  brokers 
and  their  employees. 

S.  1642  was  drawn  up  by  the  SEC  on 
the  basis  of  ite  special  study  and  after 
extensive  consultotion  witt)~  the  securi- 
ties industry.  It  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator RoBKKTSoiv.  the  chalrinan  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
June  4, 1963,  by  request.  Hearings  were 
held  by  the  Securities  Subcommittee  on 
June  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  and  25.  The 
Securities  Subcommittee  ccmsidered  the 
bUl  at  an  executive  session  on  Jtfly  9  and 
ad(qoted  one  major  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric  [Mr. 
Jsvnsl  and  mys^.  On  July  16  the  fuU 
committee  considered  the  bUl  in  execu- 
tive session  aiMi  ordered  it  reported  to 
the  Senate.  In  view  of  the  Importanee 
of  the  bin,  an  extoidve  and  tboroo^ 
report  was  prepared  and  filed  on  July  24. 
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Jvly  SO 


At  the  outs  it  1  Aoidd  Ute  to  express 
my  appredatBD  of  the  careful  voA  oon- 
Btruettremgr  nnhkh ttie  SBC  prepared 
the  bill,  rerlc  ived  It  with  the  aeeuritlee 
tndufltry.  and  modUed  It  so  as  to  obtain 
complete  vtxu  erstuuUng  and  rirtaaUy 
comxdete  snpi  ort  for  the  bin. 

The  falston  of  the  bin  Is  In  diarp  con- 
trast with  th»  Tlolent  eoiitioteiai  over 
the  original  t  eeurltles  Act  of  1933  and 
the  Securlttefl  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  It 
Is  abo  In  shai  p  contrast  with  the  earlier 
bins  of  Seni  tor  Frear,  Senator  Pux.- 
BUCBT,  and  o  hers  who.  ever  since  1949. 
hare  been  un  Ing  regulation  of  the  major 
ftmntpmy^tm  In Ithc  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket This  year  strong  statements  in  sup- 
port of  file  MM  were  presented  by  the  Na- 
tkmal  AsBDCb  (tton  of  Securities  Dealers, 
the  Assodatlc  a  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms. 
Hie  Investme  at  Bai^cers  Association  of 
Ameiiea.  th<  National  Association  of 
Real  Brtate  I  oards,  and  the  major  stock 


As  I  see  It. 
a  substantial 


this  kind  of  support  maiks 
change  In  the  attitude  of 
Industry  froof  7«an  P*>^  I  belleye  this 
change  Is^at  rlbutable  to  an  awakened 
onderstandlii  ( on  the  part  of  the  securi- 
ties Industry  to  the  deslrabUlty  of  pro- 
Tldlng  addltt)"*^  Information  to  those 
to  whom  the  r  sen  securities  and  to  the 
need  for  glTli  g  such  additional  Informa- 
tion In  order  to  encourage  Increased  In- 
Tcetment  In  i  jnerican  commerce  and  In- 
dustry* 

lliesecurl  les  markets  play  a  vital  role 
In  the  UjB.  <  conomy.  The  markets  for 
distributing  lecuritlee  Into  public  hands 
and  for  cont  nuous  trading  In  outstand- 
ing securltle  i  Involve  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly large  i  umbers  of  people  as  owners 
or  traders,  ind  equally  Important,  the 
performance  of  the  securities  markets 
affects  the  W(  n-bdng  (tf  the  economy  and 
eoQtzibotes  lo  the  Nation's  economic 
growth.  Foi  example,  during  the  5-year 
period.  195!-^.  corporations  In  the 
United  State  ( raised  $39  bUlion  for  plant 
equlpmait  a  id  woAlng  capital  by  Issu- 
ing stoA  ant  bonds.  Durtaig  1962  alone, 
the  850-men  ber  firms  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Ass  idaUaa  raised  $15.3  bOllon 
of  new  caplt  J  for  Industry.  States,  cities 
and  non-Fee  eral  governmental  agencies. 
Since  WorU  War  n  this  group  raised 
some  $315  billon  for  these  purposes.  By 
the  end  of  INl  Individuals  had  accumu- 
lated net  fin  indal  savings  of  about  $900 
bmion.  of  w  lich  direct  holdings  of  cor- 
porate secui  ties  constituted  more  than 
one-^ialf.ln  he  hands  of  some  17  million 
individuals. 

Clearly  tti  t  size  of  the  securities  busi- 
ness and  its  Importance  to  our  Nation's 
iHiiriTVfMff^  001  amerce  and  financial  struc- 
ture make  it  Kfpnpriatib  for  the  CongreBS 
to  give  specml  attention  to  this  segment 
of  our  eoomimy. 

I  have  mcs  itloned  the  broad  and  stn»g 
support  for  the  bill.  I  should  like  now 
to  iliiillii  the  bOl  briefly  and  then  to 
point  «iit  ^  few  aspects  which  have 
raised  proU  sms. 

The  first  fujor  part  of  the  bin  rdates 
At  the  present  time  oor- 
poratloaa  i^eh  have  stock  listed  on  an 
erohange  a  id  corporations  which  float 
new  issues  nuit  file  registration  state- 


ments, must  make  aimual  and  Interim 
reports,  must  submit  considerable  In- 
formation along  with  their  proxy  soUcl- 
tatloas.  and  insiders— ofllcers  and 
holdors  of  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
company's  stock — are  subject  to  certain 
insider  trading  requirements,  including 
disclosure  of  their  holdings  and  provi- 
sions for  recapture  of  their  short-swing 
profits.  The  bill  would  subject  to  simi- 
lar requirements  corporations  whose 
stock  is  traded  in  the  over-the-counter 
market,  if  they  have  750  or  more  stock- 
holders of  record— a  figure  which  after 
a  Tears  could  be  reduced  to  500  stock- 
holders—and if  they  have  at  least  $1 
minion  in  assets.  In  addition,  a  few 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  require- 
ments appUcable  to  listed  securiUes 
which  would  also,  under  the  amwid- 
ments,  be  applicable  to  over-the-coimter 
securiUes.  For  example,  additional  In- 
formation with  rett)ect  to  material  con- 
tracts would  be  required  for  both  listed 
and  unlisted  securities,  comparable  to 
that  which  must  be  included  in  a  regis- 
tration statement 

m  addition,  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
would  be  amended  so  as  to  require  that 
a  prospectus  must  be  delivered  In  aU  se- 
curities transactions  occurring  within  90 
^dajrs  of  the  commencement  of  the  distri- 
bution of  a  security.  This  is  an  exten- 
sion from  the  present  40-day  require- 
ment It  is  considered  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  against  abuses  in  con- 
nection with  hot  Issues. 

The  second  major  part  of  S.  1642  con- 
sists of  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  relating  to  the 
qualifications  and  self -regulation  of  per- 
sons in  the  securities  business. 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  adopted 
the  basic  principle  of  self -regulation  to 
a  very  large  extent  in  improving  the 
standards  of  the  persons  in  the  securi- 
ties business.  This  was  evidenced  in 
part  by  the  measure  of  self-regiilatlon 
carried  on  through  the  stock  exchanges. 
It  was  extended  in  1938  by  the  Maloney 
Act,  Introduced  by  Senator  Maloney,  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  This  legislation,  now  sec- 
tion 15A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act, 
authorizes  the  creation  of  national  se- 
curities associations,  which  are  organiza- 
tions of  over-the-counter  broker-dealers 
established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
providing.  In  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket a  medtam  of  self -regulation  compa- 
rable to  the  securities  exchanges  in  the 
listed  market  Under  the  Maloney  Act 
one  securities  association,  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers.  Inc., 
has  been  formed  and  has  operated  with 
a  high  measure  of  fairness  and  effective- 
ness. 

S.  1642  would  require  that  the  over- 
the-counter  brcdcer  or  dealer  firms  would 
have  to  be  members  of  a  registered  secu- 
rities association.  In  addition,  regis- 
tered securities  associations  would  be 
required  to  adopt  rules  establishing 
standards  of  training,  experience,  com- 
petence azul  other  qusJlficaUons  for 
members  and  persons  associated  with 
members  and  to  establish  capital  re- 
quirements for  members.  The  Commis- 
sion would  also  be  autbc»ized  in  disci- 


plinary proceedings  to  act  directly 
agshut  an  individual  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer  Instead  of  proceeding 
against  the  entire  firm.  Many  of  the 
changes,  relatively  less  Important  than 
the  above,  would  be  made  in  the  powers 
of  registered  securities  associations  and 
in  the  powers  of  the  Commission  in  re- 
Q>ect  to  such  associations  and  their 
members.  These  are  described  fully  in 
the  committee's  report,  and  I  will  not 
stop  here  to  list  them  aU. 

The  application  of  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  biU  to  banks  and  bank 
stocks  was  one  of  the  problems  which 
concerned  the  committee  most.  The 
Wftwiring  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
course,  is  specially  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  banks  and  banking,  and  the 
committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  banking  to  the  Nation's  mone- 
tary and  financial  structure.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  additional  disclosure  and 
other  requirements  of  S.  1642  would  help 
to  strengthen  the  market  for  bank  stocks 
and  encourage  investors  to  invest  in 
them,  the  committee  felt  it  desirable  to 
accept  the  SBC's  recommendation  that 
the  bin  should  apply  to  bank  stocks.  At 
the  same  time,  the  committee  was  fully 
aware  of  the  special  situation  with  re- 
spect to  banks,  the  special  problems  of 
banks,  and  the  special  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  conunercial 
banking  system  as  the  source  of  the 
Nation's  principal  money  supply — $130 
billion  <rf  demand  deposits. 

"nie  SEC  in  its  proposal  recommended 
that  each  of  the  three  Federal  bank 
agencies  be  authorized  to  request  delega- 
tion to  it  of  the  SEC's  powers  under  the 
bin  with  respect  to  banks  under  its  su- 
pervision. This  arrangement  was  con- 
sidered to  be  unsatisfactory,  partiy  be- 
cause it  might  result  in  having  some 
banks  under  the  SEC's  Jurisdiction  and 
others  under  bank  agency  Jurisdiction, 
and  partly  because  it  might  leave  the 
SEC  with  residual  authority  over  the 
bank  agencies. 

Accordingly.  I  proposed  a  revision  of 
this  section,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javtts],  Joined,  placing 
directly  in  the  three  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
FDIC,  the  powers,  fimctions,  and  duties 
of  the  SEC  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  author- 
ity granted  by  Sections  12,  13,  14(a), 
14(c),  and  16  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 

This  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  In 
fact,  with  this  amendment  the  ABA 
agreed  with  and  supported  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  biU  as  it  applies  to 
banks.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency would  prefer  to  have  these  powers 
given  him  by  amendment  to  the  National 
Bank  Act  The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  prefer  to  leave 
the  powers  in  the  SEC  as  the  original 
biU  proposed.  However,  whfle  the 
ComptroUer  and  the  Board  did  not  agree 
with  the  method  the  committee  adopted 
to  handle  this  pn^lon.  both  agreed  with 
the  committee  and  with  the  American 
Bankers  Association  that  additional  dls- 
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closure  was  desirable  in  the  case  of  bank 
stocks. 

Another  aspect  of  S.  1642  which 
caused  concern  to  the  committee  was 
the  application  of  the  disclosure  provi- 
sions to  Insurance  companies.  Under 
the  bin,  the  larger  stock  insurance  com- 
panies would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  1642,  like  all  other  large  companies 
in  the  over-the-counter  market.  Insur- 
ance companies  are  now  covered  by  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933,  and  some  150 
stock  insurance  companies,  including  96 
life  insurance  companies,  have  made 
public  offerings  since  1936  and  must  now 
meet  reporting  requirements  of  Sections 
13  and  15(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act.  The  committee  considered  it  ap- 
propriate that. the  disclosure  and  other 
requirements  of  S.  1642  should  be  made 
applicable  to  the  remaining  larger  stock 
insurance  companies  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market. 

The  committee  wished  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Imposition  of  regulations  relat- 
ing to  registration,  reporting,  proxy  re- 
quirements, and  insider  trading  in  the 
case  of  stock  insurance  ctunpanies  is  not 
considered  to  be  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance business  and  is  not  Intended  to  af- 
fect in  any  way  State  regulation  of  the 
Insiurance  business. 

The  committee  took  special  notice  of 
the  fact  that  life  insurance  companies 
have  unusual  accounting  problems,  and 
for  this  reason  have  developed  special 
accounting  procedures  which  have  been 
formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners. In  the  past  the  SEC  has  fol- 
lowed the  method  of  accounting  set  up 
by  the  Natioiud  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  and  has  not  prescribed 
any  method  of  accounting  inconsistent 
with  that.  The  committee  had  no 
Intention  of  changing  this  practice.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  obtained  a 
letter  from  the  SEC  discussing  the  ac- 
counting proUems  of  the  life  insurance 
industry  and  expressing  the  Commis- 
sion's Intention  to  continue  to  foUow  In 
the  future  its  practice  of  using  account- 
ing methods  consistent  with  those  of  the 
NAIC.  The  SBC's  letter  is  printed  in 
the  committee's  report  as  evidence  of  the 
committee's  understanding  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  report  states  that — 

loaofar  as  the  life  insurance  companies  are 
now  meeting  the  SEC  reporting  requirements 
without  any  basic  mo<Uflcatlon  of  their  gen- 
eral accounting  procedures,  the  oommlttee 
takes  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
has  expressed  an  intention  to  continue  this 
practice  In  the  future,  and  it  expects  the 
Commission  to  do  so. 

Another  problem  which  the  coimnittee 
looked  into  at  some  lengtii  wm  the  pro- 
posal in  a  1642  to  require  aU  broker- 
dealers,  except  thoee  whoee  business  is 
exclusively  intrastate,  to  become  mem- 
bers of  a  registered  securities  association. 
This  requirement  was  proposed  by  the 
SEC  as  part  of  its  program  for  the  up- 
grading of  qualificatitms  of  those  In  the 
securities  bustness.  This  principle  was 
written  Into  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
in  1938  when  the  so-caned  Maloney  Act 
was  added  as  section  15A.  Under  the 
Maloney  Act,  one  registered  securities 


association  has  been  formed,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers, 
and  the  SEC  has  made  it  clear  in  a  let- 
ter printed  in  the  report  that  additional 
securities  associations  may  be  formed 
under  appropriate  circxmistances. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
desirability  of  requiring  persons  to  Join 
an  association  before  entering  into  a 
business  or  professioxL  The  committee 
recognized  the  problems  Involved  in  a 
requirement  of  such  membership.  In- 
cluding particularly  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  delegation  of  governmental 
powers  to  a  private  organizatioxL 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  objections  ordinarily  felt 
to  a  delegation  to  a  private  organization 
would  not  apply  In  this  case.  In  the  first 
place,  the  securities  Industry  has  had  a 
long  background  and  tradition  of  this 
kind  of  self -regulation,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  sustained  in  court  and  re- 
peatedly reviewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Congress.  In  the  second  place,  clearly  a 
securities  association  registered  under 
section  15A  of  the  Seciultles  Exchange 
Act  Is  not  primarily  a  private  organiza- 
tion. Its  charter  must  contain  many 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  act.  The  SEC 
can  require  the  association  to  strike  out 
additional  provisions  which  the  SEC 
does  not  like,  and  it  can  require  the  as- 
sociation to  put  In  additional  provisions 
which  the  SEC  thinks  should  be  Iil  AU 
actions  taken  by  the  association  toward 
its  members,  such  as  actions  on  applica- 
tions for  membership  or  disciplinary 
proceedings,  can  be  appealed  to  the  SEC 
and  from  the  SEC  to  the  courts.  In  the 
light  of  this  kind  of  supervision  of  these 
registered  associations  l^  the  SEC,  it 
seemed  to  the  committee  that  this  was 
not  the  kind  of  private  organization 
which  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  re- 
quire a  person  to  Join. 

With  the  exception  of  these  three  pro- 
visions, the  bin  was  strongly  supported. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  I  shaU  not  attempt 
to  discuss  on  the  floor  the  individual 
provisions  of  the  bin.  Instead,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  section- 
by-section  summary  of  the  bill 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  also  like  to  refer  Sen- 
ators to  the  committee  report  which  con- 
tains a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
biU  beginning  at  page  57  and  running 
through  page  88. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptiy  on 
S.  1642.  I  am  convinced  it  Is  a  good  bUl 
and  a  needed  1^.  The  widespread  and 
strong  industry  support  for  the  bin  is 
most  impressive.  What  Uttle  opposition 
there  has  been  was  directed  primarily 
toward  relatively  minor  aspects  of  the 
bill,  and,  in  my  Judgment,  the  committee 
has  eliminated  any  substantial  basis  for 
this  opposition. 

We  have  adjusted  some  differences,  as 
the  Senator  fnmi  Virginia  [Mr.  Robirt- 
■oNl  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  the  bO]  is  a 
good  one,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
promptly  on  it 
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Bbctiom  -BT-SacTiuir  Stjicmabt  or 
TISIOlfS  tO'  8. 104S 

Section  1  (1-1)*:  Short  title  "Securities 
Acts  Amendments  at  lOSS." 

Section  2  (1-6):  Adds  four  paragraphs 
n\imbered  (18)  through  (21)  to  section  8(a) 
of  the  act.  These  paragra|dta  define  the 
terms  "person  associated  with  a  broker  or 
dealer"  and  "person  sssoclsted  with  a  mem- 
ber" and  adopt  the  Investment  Company 
Act  definitions  of  the  terms  "investment  com- 
pany," "affiliated  person"  and  "Insurance 
company,"  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
definitions  of  the  terms  "investment  ad- 
viser" and  "imdenvrlter." 

Section  8(a)  (8-1):  Redesignates  certain 
subparagri^hs  of  section  12(b)  (1)  of  the  act 
and  adds  a  new  subparagraph  (I)  to  section 
12(b)(1)  and  a  new  section  12(b)(8).  These 
new  provisions  authorisse  the  Commission  to 
require  disclosure  and  filing  copies  of  mate- 
rial contracts  not  nuide  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  including  patents. 

Section  8(b)  (8-18) :  Amends  section  ia(f) 
of  the  act  so  as  to  extend  unlisted  trading 
privileges  (1)  on  a  "grandfather"  basis  to 
securities  so  traded  on  the  effective  date  of 
S.  1642  and  (2)  on  Commission  approval  to 
securities  wliich  are  currently  listed  on  an- 
other exchange,  but  to  abolish  other  ^inl*ff*f^ 
trading  as  heretofore  authorlaed  under  sec- 
Uonl2(f)(3). 

Section  8(c)  (8-12) :  Adds  new  subsections 
12(g)  (1)  through  (4)  to  the  act.  (1)  Re- 
quires r^lstration  of  any  class  of  equity  se- 
curity held  of  record  by  760  or  more  persons 
the  issuer  of  which  has  total  assets  ereeedlng 
$1  million.  After  2  years  or  longer,  if  the 
Commission  so  determines,  the  shareliolder 
requirement  drops  to  600  persons.  (2)  Pro- 
vides exemptions  from  registration  imder  (1 ) 
for  securities  other(Hse  listed  and  reglstenMi, 
securities  Issued  by  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions (other  than  nonredewnable  stock)  and 
similar  institutions,  charitable  organisations, 
and  (except  as  the  Commission  determines 
otherwise)  foreign  Issuers.  (3)  Terminates 
r^^tratlon  upon  certification  that  the  nimi- 
lier  of  sliareholders  has  dropped  below  ZOO. 
(4)  Defines  "class"  and  authorixes  the  Com- 
mission to  define  "total  assets"  and  "held  of 
record"  for  purposes  of  tUs  subsection. 

Section  8  (d)  ( 10^) :  Adds  a  new  subaeeUon 
(h)  to  seetlcm  12  of  the  act  which  authorises 
the  Commission  to  grant  exemptions  from 
the  new  subeecttoB  (g)  and  from  certain 
other  sections  of  the  act  which  become  ap- 
plicable upon  registration  under  that  sub- 
section and  to  classify  issuers  and  prescribe 
appropriate  requirements  by  class. 

Section  8(e)  (11-1) :  Adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion (i)  to  section  13  of  the  act  which  pro- 
vides for  administration  with  reference  to 
banks  by  appropriate  VMeral  hawking  regu- 
latory authority. 

Section  4  (11-10):  Amends  section  18(a) 
of  the  act  so  as  to  extend  its  reporting  re- 
quirements to  issuers  of  securities  which  are 
registered  under  the  new  subsection  lS(g). 

Section  8(a)  (13-10) :  Amends  section 
14(a)  of  the  act  so  as  to  extend  its  proxy 
requirenunts  to  issuers  of  securities  which 
are   registered   under  the   new   subsection 

ia(«). 

Section  6(b)  (13^33):  iJBcnds  eaetion 
14(b)  of  the  Mt  BO  as  to  sKtead  tti  pto- 
viskms  oonoemlng  ptvades  gtmn  toy  those 
who  hold  securities  for  tta*  aeoouat  ot  a 
eustoner  to  such  securities  regletered  under 
the  new  wibseetlon  13(g). 


1  These  figures  in  parentheses  vrflgr  to  the 
page  and  line  number  in  the  bin  at  wtaioh 
sections  begin.  References  to  "the  act**  are 
to  the  SecuriUes  exchange  Act  ct  IMi  as 
heretofore  amended. 
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bers. The  rules  may  include  the  right  to 
daaalfy,  to  preecrtbe  examinations  and  other 
procedures  t<x  rerifylng  the  qtialiflcations 
of  apfdlcants,  and  to  require  registration 
with  the  association  of  persons  associated 
with  ito  members. 

Section  7(a)(4)  (38-4):  Amends  redesig- 
nated paragraph  8  of  section  16A(b)  of  the 
act  to  grant  registered  associations  the  power 
to  Impoee  upon  their  members  and  persons 
associated  with  them  the  new  sanction  of 
"being  suspended  or  barred  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  all  members." 

Section  7(a)  (6)  (38-13) :  Amends  redeeig- 
nated  paragraph  10  of  section  16(A)  (b)  of 
the  act  to  extend  present  registered  associa- 
tion rules  providing  for  "fair  and  cmlerly" 
procedures  Incident  to  disciplining  members 
so  as  to  Inchide  proceedings  to  discipline 
associated  persons  as  well  as  members  and 
to  include  the  new  sanction  of  being  barred 
ttcsn.  association  with  a  member. 

Sectton  7(a)(6)  (29-22):  Adds  two  new 
unnxmibered  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  section 
16A(b)  of  the  act.  The  first  new  paragraph 
requiree  registered  associations  to  have  niles 
governing  quototlons  in  unlisted  seciiritles 
by  Ite  members  and  their  associates,  designed 
to  produce  fair  and  informative  quotetions, 
wholesale  and  retail,  to  prevent  fictitious  or 
misleading  quotetions  and  to  promote  orderly 
quotetlon  procedures.  The  second  new  para- 
graph authorises  the  Commission,  after  a 
date  to  be  specified  in  1864  and  after  notice 
and  opportxmity  for  hearing,  to  suspend  the 
registration  of  any  association  the  rules  of 
which  do  not  conform  to  section  16A(b) ,  the 
suspension  to  continue  until  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  association  rules  have 
been  brought  into  conf<»inity. 

Section  7(b)  (30-22) :  Amends  section  ISA 
(d)  (2)  of  the  act  by  changing  the  figure 
"(9)-  to  "(10)"  to  conform  to  the  redesigna- 
tlon  of  that  paragraph. 

Section  7(c)  (80-24) :  Amends  sectiCHi  16A 
(g)  of  the  act  to  enlarge  Commission  review 
of  sanctions  imposed  by  registered  associa- 
tions to  include  Jiuisdiction  to  review  such 
associations'  newly  authorized  sanctions  (1) 
against  associated  persons  and  (2)  barring 
persons  from  being  associated  with  a  mem- 
ber. Also,  although  application  to  the  Com- 
mission for  review  ordinarily  steys  an  asso- 
datton's  sanotton.  this  amendment  would 
permit  the  Commission  to  "otherwise  order" 
after  notice  and  opportxuxity  for  hearing  on 
the  question  of  a  stay. 

Section  7(d)  (31-17) :  Amends  section  16A 
(h)  (1)  through  (3)  of  the  act.  The  Com- 
mission's present  authority  to  affirm,  reverse, 
or  modify  sanctions  Imposed  by  registered 
associations  Is  here  extended  to  Include  the 
two  new  types  of  sanctions  just  above  de- 
scribed under  section  7(c) . 

Section  7(e)  (88-14) :  Amends  section  16A 
(k)  (2)  of  the  act.  This  enlarges  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  compel  changes  in  the 
riilee  of  associations  so  as  to  cover  rules  both 
in  the  area  of  the  new  sanctions  described 
above  xmder  section  7(c)  and  in  the  area  of 
the  new  quallflcatlons  requlr«nente  for  mem- 
bers and  persons  aseoeiated  with  members. 
Also  the  general  scope  of  the  Commission's 
authority  over  association  rules  is  broadened 
to  Include  not  cmly  "any  specified  alteration 
of  or  supplement  to  ite  (the  association's) 
rules"  which  the  Commission  has  requested 
the  association  to  adopt  but  also  "such 
modifications  of  such  alteration  or  supple- 
ment as  it  (the  Commission)  deems 
necessary."      I 

Secti<m  7(f)  (34-12) :  Amends  section  15A 
(1)(2)  of  the  act  so  as  to  enlarge  the  Com- 
mission's present  authority  to  suspend  up  to 
12  months  or  to  expel  association  members 
from  membership  to  Include  similar  power 
to  suq>end  or  bar  other  persons  from  being 
associated  with  a  member. 

Section  8(a)  (36-7) :  Amends  section  16(a) 
of  the  act  so  that  the  present  requirements 
for  an  "inside^"  (officer,  director,  or  beneficial 


owner  of  10  percent  of  any  class  of  equity 
security)  to  report  stock  ownership  and 
changee  therein,  with  respect  to  equity  se- 
curltiee of  ccnnpaniee  listed  on  exchanges 
apply  also  to  securities  registered  xmder  the 
new  eection  12(g).  This  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 16(a)  carrlee  over  to  sections  16  (b)  and 
(c)  which  are  cast  in  terms  of  "such  bene- 
ficial owner,  director,  or  officer"  as  described 
in  section  16(a).  Thus  recovery  of  short- 
swing  profits  (under  6  months)  under  sec- 
tion 16(b)  and  prohibitions  against  short 
selling  and  the  like  under  section  16(c)  ap- 
ply to  Insiders  in  companies  whose  equity 
securities  are  registered  under  the  new  sec- 
tion 12(g)  as  well  as  to  insiders  in  com- 
panies whoee  securities  are  listed  on  an  ex- 
change. 

Section  8(b)  (36-6) :  Redeeignatee  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  16  of  the  act  as  (e)  and 
adds  a  new  subsection  16(d)  which  exempte 
a  securities  dealer  from  sections  16  (b)  and 
(c)  when  he  Is  engaged  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  bis  businees  in  esteblishlng  or  maintaining 
a  market  for  an  tinllsted  equity  security 
which  Is  registered  under  the  new  section  12 
(g).  The  Commission  Is  given  rulemaking 
power  in  relation  to  this  subsection. 

Section  9  (36-22) :  Amends  section  20(c) 
of  the  act,  which  formerly  prohibited  officers, 
directors,  and  stockholders  of  listed  com- 
panies from  hindering  or  delaying  the  filing 
of  required  dociunente.  reporte.  or  informa- 
tion, so  as  to  include  all  such  filings  required 
by  this  tiUe  or  by  any  rule  or  regulation 
thereunder,  not  Just  filings  by  listed  com- 
panies. 

Section  10  (87-6) :  Repeals  section  32(b)  of 
the  act  which  Impoaed  a  forfeitiuw  of  $100 
a  day  for  delays  in  filing  under  section  16(d) . 

Section  11  (87-8) :  Amends  section  4(1)  of 
the  Sectirttiee  Act  of  1933  so  as  to  extend 
from  40  days  to  90  days  the  pertod  during 
which  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  that  act 
(effective  registration  statement  and  prospec- 
tus) shall  apply  in  the  case  of  an  issuer  which 
has  not  previously  sold  ite  securities  under 
any  prior  registration  statement.  The  Com- 
mission Is  authorlaed  to  shorten  the  40-day 
and  the  90-day  period.  This  amendment  also 
correcte  a  typographical  error  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  said  section  4. 

Section  12  (38-19):  Establishes  July  1, 
1964,  as  the  effective  date  of  new  subsection 
12(g)  (1)  and  of  the  amendmente  to  section 
16(a)  of  the  act  and  provides  that  the  amend- 
mente to  section  16(d)  of  the  act  shall  apply 
to  all  registration  statemente  under  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  which  become  effective 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  S.  1642.  All 
other  provisions  are  to  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  shall  not  long  detain 
the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  believe  it  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  that  his  chairmanship  of  the  sub- 
committee has  brought  us  what  is  es- 
sentially an  agreed-upon  biU.  Especially 
is  this  true  when  one  realizes  the  great 
differences  involved  in  the  various  view- 
points in  regard  to  the  bill. 

On  the  question  of  who  would  regulate 
the  bank  stocks,  we  finally  decided  that 
the  regiilatory  agencies  will  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  banks. 

As  to  what  to  do  about  life  insurance 
companies  and  their  required  reports,  we 
finally  got  the  SEC  to  accept  the  reports 
they  file  with  the  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

As  to  what  to  do  about  distribution 
of  the  shares  of  the  investment  com- 
panies, we  got  the  SEC  to  maka  it  clear 
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that  a  separate  organlsatloa  of  those 
companies  of  securities  dealers,  like  ttie 
unlisted  securities  dealers  association, 
would  be  proper. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  letters  of  the 
SEC  which  are  attached  to  the  report, 
which  carry  that  out.  They  represent 
billions  of  dollars  of  securities. 

Lest  this  achievement  be  underes- 
timated, let  it  be  noted  that  the  unlisted 
securities  affected  by  the  bin  represent 
trading  in  the  amount  of  almost  $20  bil- 
lion a  year,  and  this  represents  approxi- 
mately 35*percent  of  the  trading  in  secu- 
rities on  the  registered  stock  exchanges, 
which  is  estimated  at  approximately  $55 
billion  a  year,  and  involves  directly  the 
securities  holdings  of  17  million  Ameri- 
cans, and  involves  indirectly  probably 
a  majority  of  adult  Americans,  through 
life  insurance  holdings  and  savings  bank 
deposits.  This  Is  the  essence  of  the  peo- 
ple's capitalism,  which  I  think  is  Amer- 
ica's greatest  contribution  to  the  march 
of  history. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  Join  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  in  this  very  fine  work, 
and  I  hope  it  presages  an  attitude  here 
which  win  give  similar  accommodation 
to  the  views  of  the  great  private  enter- 
prise ssrstem  and  will  demonstrate  our 
abiUty  to  work  out  these  problems  at 
the  same  time  that  the  public  Interest 
is  fully  safeguarded. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  bm  wiU 
be  promptly  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERif  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  (S.  1642)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  biU 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

lix.  JAVrrs.  Bir.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsicter  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
said  in  regard  to  the  fine  work  and  the 
sound  generalship  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Bffr.  McNamaka]  ,  I  wish  to  add 
my  commendation  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopbk].  He  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  chairman. 
He  thoroughly  explained  the  various 
aspects  of  the  bill,  and  he  was  a  tower 
of  strength  in  getting  the  biU  passed — 
a  bin  which  in  my  opinion  represents  an 
investment  in  the  welfare  and  the  fu- 
ture of  America. 

At  this  time  I  also  wish  to  commend, 
once  again,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wiluaio]  for 
the  way  in  which  he  has  aHiif^Qiy  gen- 
eraled  Senate  biU  1642  through  the 
Senate.  Thto  is  getting  to  be  a  habit 
with  him,  because  earUer — in  one  after- 
noon. I  beUeve— he  was  able  to  get 
through  this  body  five  very  worthwhUe 
bills  having  to  do  with  migrant  workers. 


I  also  wlflh  to  extosd  my  compliments 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JAtxnl.  who  with  his  usual 
keenness  and  understanding  has  been 
able  to  explain  in  a  very  few  words  what 
the  bin  means  and  its  importance  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

I  would  be  r«niss  in  the  performance 
of  my  duty  if  I  did  not  pay  a  compU- 
ment  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  who  cooper- 
ated in  such  great  degree  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  with  the 
leadership  in  bringing  the  biU  to  the 
Senate  and  in  having  it  considered  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate  has 
performed  weU  this  afternoon. 


WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  some  1,200  lawyers  from  105 
nations  recently  concluded  the  First 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  the  Rule  of  Law.  These  law- 
yers were  selected  by  their  nation's  bar 
associations  to  attend  this  unique  con- 
ference in  Athens,  Greece,  and  there  as- 
sist in  finding  a  method  whereby  law 
can  be  made  to  grow  strong  enough  to 
replace  violence  as  the  controlling  fac- 
tor in  relations  among  men  and  nations 
internationally. 

Each  nation  had  two  voting  delegates. 
They  were  given  in  advftnce  a  working 
paper  summarizing  existing  world  law 
and  world  legal  institutions.  Their  task 
essentially  was  to  so  chart  the  road 
ahead  for  world  law  that  law  wiU  grow 
into  the  controlling  factor  internation- 
ally which  it  Is  now  within  most  nations. 

In  Athens  these  leading  lawyers  of  the 
\iorld  representing  almost  every  race, 
creed  and  form  of  government  in  the 
world,  and  speaking  most  of  its  lan- 
guages, found  they  had  a  common  ideal 
and  basis  in  their  universal  belief  in 
and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  In  7 
days  of  intensive  debate,  discussion  and 
hard  work  they  hammered  out  four  his- 
toric documents  which  I  beUeve  aU  peo- 
ples everywhere  should  read.  These  are: 
First,  the  Proclamation  of  Athens;  sec- 
ond, the  General  Principles  upon  which 
a  world  ruled  by  law  must  be  based: 
third,  a  global  work  program  designed 
to  strengthen  world  law  rules  and  world 
legal  Institations;  and  fourth,  a  resolu- 
tion creating  a  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  to  direct  work  of  a  recom- 
mended 85  committees,  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  work  j>f  existing  institutions 
and  to  direct  a  wide-ranging  worldwide 
program  for  the  world's  1  million 
lawyers. 

Also  approved  were  a  World  Law  Day 
similar  to  the  very  successful  Law  Day — 
USA,  which  has  been  emulated  now  in 
30  other  nations  and  a  World  Law  Year 
similar  Ui  the  International  Geophsrsical 
Year  which  was  so  successful  in  focus- 
ing attention  upon  science  and  further- 
ing world  cooperation  among  scientists 
a  few  years  back. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
four  Athens  documents  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

This  conference  is  a  major  achieve- 
ment of  the  American  Bar  Association 
of  which  Sylvester  Smith.  Jr.,  of  New 


Jersey,  is  president.  The  tauraforal  ad- 
dress at  the  conference  was  given  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Earl 
Warren.  Mr.  Smitti.  ms  Majerty  King 
Paul  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece 
and  Mr.  Charles  8.  Rhyne  of  Wadiing- 
ton.  D.C.,  also  addressed  the  opooing  ses- 
sion of  the  confermce.  Mr.  Rhyne  served 
as  general  chairman  of  the  conference 
which  was  attended  by  Miriam  Rooney. 
distinguished  former  dean  of  Seton  HaU 
Law  School,  and  Joseph  Harrison,  an 
outstanding  lawyer  of  New  Jersey,  and 
over  100  other  lawyers  from  the  United 
States.  Miss  Rooney  and  Mr.  Harrison 
are  monbers  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Pboclamation  of  ATBBia 
Tills  conference  of  members  of  the  legal 
profeeslon  from  more  than  100  natifwif 
throughout  the  world,  being  well  aware  of 
and  deeply  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
violation  of  the  rule  of  law  in  intematiOQal 
affairs  by  nations  can  only  lead  to  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  and  destruction  of  man- 
kind through  nuclear  holocaust,  has  con- 
cluded and  hereby  proclaims  that  law  must 
replace  violence  internationally  as  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  fate  of  humanity. 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  world  ruled  by 
law  is  attainable  by  those  to  whom  thu 
proclamation  is  addressed — the  8  billion 
people  who  inhabit  the  earth. 

We  recognize  and  willingly  accept  omr 
speclhl  responsibility  as  professional  men 
technically  trained  In  procedures  for  the 
Just  and  peacefiU  resolution  of  disputes,  to 
create  and  support  effective  and  equitable 
means  for  the  peacefxil  settlement  of  trans- 
national differences  between  men  and 
nations. 

We  have  adopted  at  this  conference  a 
global  work  program  for  developing  »nd 
strengthening  rules  of  international  law  and 
international  legal  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures, and  we  soleionly  pledge  ourselves 
to  carry  it  forward  with  diTfitfh,  •muting 
the  Joint  efforte  and  resources  of  the  1  mil- 
lion members  of  the  legal  profeeslon  of  all 
nations.  The  iirgency  of  the  need  and  the 
determined  leadership  now  available  as  a 
result  of  this  conference,  make  xis  confident 
that  our  program  of  research,  education, 
and  action  will  cause  the  force  of  law  to  re- 
place the  law  of  force  in  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

We  call  on  the  people  at  all  nations 
throughout  the  WOTld,  and  especially  their 
governmento,  to  supprat  this  Ftodamation 
of  Athens  to  the  end  that  the  program  here 
adopted  can  be  translated  from  idea  to 
reality  thereby  assuring  mankind  that  the 
ever-accelerating  arms  race  and  the  threat 
of  annihilation  by  war  may  be  ended  forever. 

DaCLABATfOM  OP  GnTBUL  PBZIfCIPLn 

In  order  to  establish  an  effective  interna- 
tional legal  system  under  the  rule  of  law 
which  precludes  resort  to  force,  we  declare 
that: 

(1)  All  states  and  peraons  must  accept 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  world  community.  In 
Intemattonal  matters,  individuals.  Juridical 
persons,  states  and  International  organisa- 
tions must  all  be  subject  to  Intematlosial 
law.  deriving  rlghte  and  incurring  oMlga- 
tlona  thereunder. 

(2)  The  rule  of  law  in  intematlaiiai  af- 
fairs is  based  upon  the  principle  of  equaUty 
bef(«e  the  law. 

(8)  Intnnatiooal  law  and  legal  testttu- 
tlons  must  be  based  on  fnndamentol  oon- 
oepte  oi  fairness.  Justloe,  and  human  dignity. 
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for  adjudication  by  the 
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(S)  PortlMi  the  establishment  of  regl<mal 
chambers  of  tpe  Court,  sitting  from  time  to 


time  at  looattoas  mors  ooovsnleat  to  ttie 
Utigant  state*. 

(4)  Ccmsidsr  the  qusstkm  of  rights  of 
appeal  flram  decisions  of  regional  chamber* 
of  the  Court  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  ( 

(6)  Consider  the  modification  of  the 
Court's  present  compositlan  in  view  of  the 
changes  whlcb  have  occurred  in  the  world 
since  the  Court's  establishment. 

(6)  Consider  whether  the  various  statee 
should  adhere  to  treaties  or  adopt  law  under 
which  decisions  of  the  International  Co\irt 
of  Justice,  and  other  international  coxirts, 
can  be  enforced  through  local  Judicial 
procedures. 

(7)  Consider  amendment  of  article  34  of 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  permit  certain  International 
organizations  to  have  direct  accees  to  tbe 
Court  as  parties  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
states. 

(8)  Enoo\u«ge  greater  use  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  by  the  United  Nations 
Itself,  particularly  through  requests  for  ad- 
visory (pinions. 

I 
With   respcict  to  regional   and  specialized 

courts  the  work  should  Include  studies  on: 

(1)  The  feaslbUlty  of  the  establishment  of 
regional  courts  for  the  principal  geographical 
regions  of  the  world,  and  specialized  courts 
with  Jvuladlctlon  over  specific  subject  matter. 

(2)  Whether  there  shoiild  be  a  right  of 
appeal  from  decisions  of  either  or  both  such 
court  systems  to  the  International  Court  of 
Jxntice. 

ni 
With  reepeet  to  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  foreign  investments  the  world  pro- 
gram should  Include  studies  on : 

(1)  The  establishment  by  intergovern- 
mental action  of  Institutional  facilities  for 
the  settlement  through  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  voluntary  arbitration  of  interna- 
tional inveetment  disputes  in  those  cases 
where  adjudication  is  not  yet  practicable  or 
desirable,  perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

(2)  The  means  for  and  the  establishment 
of  effective  procedxures  for  the  impartial  reeo- 
luticm  of  int^natlcmal  Investment  disputes. 

(3)  The  recognition  of  the  special  rights 
and  needs  of  the  developing  nations. 

(4)  The  use  of  mtiltllateral  treaties  for  the 
clarification  of  rights  and  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  Investments. 

(5)  The  eliminatioQ  of  double  taxation, 
and  the  ad<^tlon  of  the  principles  of  due 
process  of  law  in  all  matters,  including  those 
with  respect  to  taxation. 

(0)  The  repeal  of  laws  that  discriminate 
against  foreign  Inveetors. 

(7)  Tbm  problems  involved  in  exproprla- 
tion  or  mttionallzation  and  the  provision  ot 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion with  due  consideration  of  the  varied  In- 
teresta  Involved. 

(8)  The  work  of  the  International  Law 
Commission  In  this  area. 

(9)  The  principle  that  international  in- 
vestors should  be  lndei>endent  of  interna- 
tional politics. 

(10)  A  model  international  Inveetment 
code.  [ 

(11)  Creatfon  of  domestic  foreign  inveet- 
ment committees,  compoeed  at  least  in  part 
of  lawyers,  to  make  recommendations  and 
take  action  in  this  field. 

XV(A) 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  international  economic 
associations  the  work  program  should  in- 
clude studies  to : 

( 1 )  Stlmvilate  and  encourage  greater  coop- 
eration on  trade  and  economic  matters 
among  the  more  newly  developing  nations. 


(2)  Current  legal  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade,  and  recom- 
mendations for  their  removal. 

(3)  Support  organizations  working  on  the 
unification  of  private  international  law, 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  in  the  areas 
of  arbitral  awards,  arbitral  procediue,  con- 
tracto,  international  Judicial  cooperation, 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  foreign 
Judgmente,  and  salee. 

(4)  Support  the  eetabllshment  and  ex- 
pansion of  common  markete  whenever  ap- 
propriate. 

(5)  Develop  International  law  codes  In 
the  areas  of  law  that  relate  to  international 
business. 

IV  (B) 

With  respect  to  the  international  protec- 
tion of  Indxutrlal  property,  the  work  pro- 
gram should  Include  studies  to: 

(1)  Encourage  states  which  have  not  ad- 
hered to  the  Paris  Convention  for  the  In- 
ternational Protection  of  Industrial  Property 
of  March  20.  1883  (as  revised  to  date)  to  Join 
with  the  80  statee  which  are  now  signatories. 

(2)  Develop  uniform  laws  in  the  field  of 
industrial  property. 

(3)  Support  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  central  examination  for  novelty  of 
inventions  to  encourage  inveetment  and 
promote  international  licensing  of  patento. 

(4)  Support  the  creation  of  a  central  noti- 
fication and  search  office  to  identify  company 
names  and  trademarks  as  well  as  common 
denominations. 

(5)  Bncourage  governments  to  promote 
International  cooperative  efforte  in  the  in- 
dustrial property  field  in  order  to  remove 
obstacles  to  international  trade. 

(6)  Develop  a  uniform  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  know-how  in  order  to  encourage 
commimication  of  technical  knowledge  and 
manufacturing  secrete  on  an  international 
basis  and  particularly  to  newly  developing 
countries. 

▼ 
With  respect  to  arbitration,  conciliation, 
and  related  means  of  reeolvlng  international 
disputes  the  work  program  should  Include 
studies  to: 

(1)  Promote  through  research  and  study 
the  iise  of  nonjudicial  means  of  settling 
disputes  (advisory  opinions,  conciliation, 
conferences,  good  offices,  mediation,  arbitra- 
tion, eto.)  whenever  their  use  seems  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  Bncourage  the  use  of  the  Permanent 
Ooxut  of  Arbitration  created  by  tbe  Hague 
Conference  of  1890. 

(3)  Further  the  proposed  establishment 
of  continental  international  arbitration 
tribunals  composed  of  men  of  high  repute. 

(4)  Support  the  principle  that  fair  and 
effective  arbitral  clauses  should  be  inserted 
in  all  treaties  that  do  not  accept  the  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  or  ito  equivalent. 

(5)  Encourage  the  reporting  of  public  and 
private  arbitral  decisions  effectively  and 
universally,  and  effective  enforcement  meas- 
lures  with  respect  thereto. 

(6)  Encourage  the  study  and  possible  use 
of  the  Model  Rulee  on  Arbitral  Procedure 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  International 
Law  Commission. 

VI 

With  respect  to  disarmament  and  peace- 
keeping the  work  program  should  Include 
studies  to: 

(1)  Educate  lawyers  themselves,  every- 
where, and  government  officials  of  their  re- 
spective states,  concerning  the  complex 
problems  involved  in  establishing  an  effec- 
tive disarmament  program. 

(2)  Establish  committeee  to  draft  a  oom- 
prehenslve  disarmament  treaty  for  submis- 
sion to  the  various  states  tor  adoption. 

(3)  Study  the  natxire,  scope,  and  func- 
tions of  an  international  dtoarmament 
agency.  ^ 
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(4)  C<»slder  and  recommend  H>proprl*to 
peacekeeping  machinery  which  would  take 
effect  during  the  process  of  dlsannament,  to 
protect  disarming  states  from  attack. 

vn 

With  respect  to  outer  space  and  space 
communication  the  work  program  should  in- 
clude studies  to: 

(1)  Encoitfage  states  to  support  the  fol- 
lowing principles  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

(a)  International  law,  including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  applies  to 
outer  space  and  celestial  bodies;  and 

(b)  Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are 
free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  states, 
in  conformity  with  International  law,  and 
are  not  subject  to  national  appropriation. 

(2)  Clarify  the  legal  problems  arising 
from  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space, 
including  liability  for  space  vehicle  acci- 
denta.  responsibility  of  states  with  regard  to 
assistance  to  and  return  of  astronauto  and 
space  vehicles,  and  space  communications, 

(3)  Assist  in  the  Immediate  orderly  in- 
auguration of  a  global  system  of  communi- 
cations by  satellite  which  will  meet  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  states  and  will  provide  ample 
opportunities  for  planned  expansion  of  the 
services  to  all  states,  without  now  burden- 
ing thoee  states  having  no  immediate  de- 
mand Justifying  their  Joining  the  system  at 
this  time. 

vm 

With  respect  to  the  United  Nations  and 
regional  political  organizations  as  sources  of 
law  rules  and  legal  institutions  the  work 
program  shall  Include  studies  to: 

(1)  Clarify  the  role  of  law  and  legal  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  Nations  and  their  re- 
lationship to  political  factors  such  as  the 
veto: 

(2)  To  Improve  the  climate  of  professional 
attitude  toward  the  United  Nations  with  a 
view  to  attracting  to  it  more  general  support 
and  cooperation  from  practicing  lawyers  and 
Judges  throughout  the  world; 

(3)  Encourage  more  rapid  codification  and 
development  of  international  law  by  various 
organs  of  the  United  Nations; 

(4)  Support,  in  particular,  an  Increase  in 
the  work  of  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion by  lengthening  Ite  sessions  and  equip- 
ping it  with  additional  staff  able  to  prepare 
preliminary  drafte  with  supporting  docu- 
mentation and  commentaries. 

(5)  Support  the  use  of  regional  political 
organizations  for  developing  new  rules  of 
international  and  legal  institutions  needed 
to  deal  with  regional  problems,  on  occasion, 
or  where  appropriate,  with  other  problems 
for  which  United  Nations  action  would  not 
be  appropriate  or  feasible. 

(0)  Bring  to  tbe  attention  of  the  lavryers 
of  the  world  the  new  rules  of  law  and  legal 
institutions  being  developed  by  the  United 
Nations,  ite  specialized  agencies  and  regional 
organizations,  as  an  example  of  the  dyna- 
mism of  and  constant  development  of  the 
international  legal  system. 

(7)  Encoxuage  and  support  a  thorough 
historical  study  and  analsrsis  Of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  varlovis  articles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  ^ 

n 

With  respect  to  international  cooperation 
on  legal  education  and  reeearch  the  work 
program  shall  include  studiee  to: 

(1)  Encourage  law  schools  and  bar  exam- 
iners to  require  from  all  law  studente  a  back- 
ground in  internatlonsJ  law. 

(2)  Encourage  and  support  comparative 
studies  throughout  the  world  of  the  quality 
and  extent  of  international  law  training,  and 
prepare  recommendations  for  improvemente. 

(3)  Encourage  expanded  programs  for  ex- 
changes of  law3rers,  law  prctfessors,  law  stu- 
dente, and  law  books  and  materials. 

(4)  Encourage  and  support  the  creation  of 
an  international  research  center  in  order  to 


prooeed  with  tbe  numorovs  rsssaiidi  proj- 
ects which  the  oonf erenoe  has  approved. 

(6)  Xneourage  and  sumxvt  the  creation  in 
tbe  various  countries  ctf  International  law  re- 
search centers. 

X 

With  respect  to  international  unification 
of  private  law  the  work  program  shall  lncl\ide 
studies  to: 

(1)  Bncourage  and  support  the  worth- 
while wwk  of  existing  orgsnlzations  and  in- 
stitutions, including  the  United  Nations, 
that  are  active  in  this  field. 

(2)  Encourage  and  support  studies  de- 
signed to  select,  areas  of  law  most  suitable 
for  unification,  especially  where  there  are 
common  principles,  and  perhaps  eq>ecially 
in  fields  of  commercial  law;  to  unify  the  law 
in  such  areas;  and  to  devel<^  means  ot  avoid- 
ing divergence  of  interpretation  of  imiform 
laws. 

(3)  Encourage  and  support  studiee  of  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing certain  branches  of  law  tmlform  and 
seek  means  of  avoiding  or  removing  them 
where  unification  seems  wise. 

(4)  Bncourage  and  support  studies  of  the 
needs  of  the  more  recently  developing  coxm- 
tries  insofar  as  they  relate  to  possibilities  of 
unification. 

(6)  Encourage  the  appointment  of  perma- 
nent national  conunlttees  of  lawyers  to 
study  problems  of  unification  and  make  »p- 
prq;>riate  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto. 

(8)  Consider  the  eetabllshment  of  a  per- 
manent top  level  international  constUtative 
committee  for  the  selection  of  law  subjecta 
suitable  for  imification. 

(7)  Develop  better  and  broader  means,  inr 
eluding  regular  information  bulletins,  for 
lnf(»ming  the  lawyers  and  Jurlsta  of  all 
coimtrles  conoeming  efforte  being  made  for 
iinificatiim  of  laws. 

n 

With  respect  to  organizing  lawyers  inter- 
nationally for  effective  cooperative  action  the 
work  program  shall : 

(1)  BBtablish  a  permanent  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  to  fwther  the  objec- 
tives of  the  conference  in  the  fields  of  re- 
search, education,  and  action.  Such  program 
should  Include  determination  of  methods  of 
financing,  adoption  of  a  charter  and  bylaws, 
selection  of  a  headquarters,  employment  of 
necessary  personnel,  and  formulation  of 
policies  and  programs. 

(2)  BBtablish  regional  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Centers  in  the  major  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  world. 

(3)  Foster  the  creation  of  national  bar 
associations  in  every  coimtry  and  work  to  aid 
and  strengthen  those  national  bar  associa- 
tions not  presently  active  and  strong. 

(4)  Urge  national  bar  associations  to  es- 
tablish committees  on  world  peace  through 
law. 

(6)  Bncourage  religious  organizations  of 
all  faiths  to  express  to  their  followers  the 
concept  of  world  peace  through  the  rule  of 
law. 

(6)  Organize  periodic  regional  conferences 
on  world  peace  through  law. 

(7)  Promote  a  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  field  of  law,  by  exchanging  law- 
yers between  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries for  education  and  training,  exchanging 
law  books,  and  furnishing  financial  assist- 
ance. 

xn 

With  respect  to  the  problems  of  stating 
the  general  principles  of  international  law 
the  work  program  shall  Include  studies 
which : 

(1)  Support  research  efforte  to  determine 
the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by 
the  community  of  nations  as  well  as  general 

"  principles  of  International  law. 

( 2 )  Encourage  studies  and  research  in  sup- 
port of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  wt|h 


req;>ect  to  the  prLndplee  of  international  law 
concerning  friendly  relations  and  coopera- 
tion among  states,  as  recommended  by  Reeo- 
lution  1815  (XVII)  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  of  December  18, 1962. 

Resolutions  Aooptxd  at  ths  Fbst  Woau> 

CONRBSNC*     ON     WOKID     PZACB     THSOtlGH 

TBS  Rttlx  or  Law,  Athens,  Gubcx,  July 
7.  1963 

This  wcM-ld  conference  convened  at  Athens, 
Greece,  on  Jvlj  7,  1068.  in  which  delegates 
and  obeervers  from  106  nations  participated, 
reeolves: 

To  adc^t  tbe  Proclamation  of  Athens,  the 
Declaration  of  General  Principles,  and  the 
work  program  in  the  form  attached  to  these 
resolutions; 

To  participate  vigorously  in  the  work  pro- 
gram adopted  by  this  conference  toward  the 
end  of  worldwide  acceptance  and  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  of  law  in  international  rela- 
tione; and  to  that  end 

To  encourage  the  formation  and  activity 
of  national  committee  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  vrithin  associations  of  lawyers 
and  Juriste. 

In  order  to  Implement  the  foregoing  reeolu- 
tions.  and  recognizing  the  need  for  Immediate 
and  specific  action,  this  conference  further 
reeolves: 

(1)  The  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 
is  hereby  created  to  unite  the  members  of 
the  legal  iHwfesslon  of  the  world  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  furthering  world  peace  through  law. 

(2)  The  preeent  executive  committee  of 
this  conferenoe  under  the  continuing  chair- 
manship of  the  conference  general  cbalnnan 
shall  prepare  and  adopt,  tbe  charts,  and  by- 
laws, deslgnato  the  first  governing  board,  se- 
lect the  headquarters,  the  country  of  incor- 
poration, onploy  the  initial  personnel  and 
take  any  and  all  necessary  action  to  accom- 
plish the  purpoeee,  Objectivee  and  reeolu- 
tions  of  this  conference. 

(3)  The  charter  ahall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following: 

(a)  All  members  of  the  legal  profession 
and  ^MCially  invited  gueste  partleipattng  in 
this  conference  shall  be  charter  members  up- 
on their  written  acceptance  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  charter  and  bylaws.  Ap- 
propriate and  additional  memberahlps,  and 
dues  shall  be  determined  by  the  executive 
committee. 

(b)  Ihe  center  shall  establish  a  clearing- 
house and  information  center  relative  to  the 
activities  of  the  legal  profeeslon  of  all  na- 
tions concerning  the  progrees,  ways,  means, 
and  Implementation  of  world  peace  through 
law. 

(c)  Without  duplicating  the  work  of  other 
international  or  national  organlzationa.  the 
center  may  engage  in  research,  oonferencee — 
international,  regional  or  national,  and  other 
constructive  activities  in  all  phsses  of  inter- 
national law  and  eepedally  the  rule  of  law 
in  international  affairs,  together  with  avail- 
able Institutions  and  procedures  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes. 

(d)  The  center  shall  operate  with  existing 
organizations  of  the  legal  profeeslon,  Isw 
schools,  legal  centers,  the  Judiciary,  and  other 
eetablished  organizattons  engaged  in  the  im- 
provement, reeearch  and  study  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

(e)  It  shall  encourage  the  teaching  and 
study  of  international  law;  recommended 
and  assist  exchanges  of  studente,  scholars, 
Juriste,  and  other  leaders  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, eepecially  with  the  small  and  emerg- 
ing nations. 

(f )  Disseminate  the  resulte  of  such  inter- 
national studiee  and  reeearch  through  appro- 
priate means  and  publications  to  Ito  mem- 
bers,   cooperating    organisations    and    all 

^govemmente. 

(4)  The  center  shall  limit  ite  efforte  and 
objectives  to  tiie  improvement  and  use  of 
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The  niEBXDIMO  OIVICER.  The  bm 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objectkm.  the  blU 
win  be  printed  In  the  Rzcou  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pmnsylvania. 

-  The  bin  (8.  1967)  to  extend  until  June 
30,  1967.  the  authorization  contained  in 
section  6  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  foUows: 

Be  it  enmeted  by  f^e  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentmtivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  (42  n.S.C.  2545) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and  Insert- 
^g  In  lieu  thereof  "five." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
message  on  youth,  sent  to  Congress  on 
February  14,  the  President  effectively 
summarized  the  difficulties  in  finding  a 
cure  for  that  most  pernicious  ill  of  urban 
life.  Juvenile  delinquency.    He  said: 

There  Is  no  single  answer  and  no  single 
cause  or  cure,  but  surely  the  place  to  begin 
is  the  malady  which  underlies  so  much  of 
youthful  frustration,  rebellion,  and  idle- 
ness; and  that  malady  is  lack  of  opportunity. 

Joblessness,  the  dreary  prospect  of  a 
life  Uved  in  futility  and  without  pur- 
pose— this,  in  the  final  analysis — is  what 
tempts  so  many  youngsters  into  the  ne- 
farious outlets  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

We  owe  it  to  them  to  create  room  in 
society  for  the  gainful  employment  of 
their  energies;  we  are  obligated  to  assure 
them  at  least  a  chance  to  lead  useful  and 
fruitful  Uves. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  indi- 
cated how  deeply  we  must  go  into  the 
causes  of  delinquency  if  we  are  to  dis- 
charge this  obligation.    He  remarked: 

It  cannot  be  cured  without  a  more  perfect 
educational  and  vocational  training  system, 
a  more  prosperous  full  employment  economy, 
the  removal  of  racial  barriers,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  sliun  housing  and  dilapidated 
neighborhoods. 

Without  these,  our  disadvantaged 
youth  wiU  find  neither  the  motivation 
nor  the  opportunity  to  employ  their 
talents  beneficially. 

Delinquency  is  but  one  symptom  of  a 
far  broader  national  disease — youth 
imemployment — a  problem  which  the 
Subcommittee  op  Emploirment  and  Man- 
power, In  its  studies  of  ovir  national  man- 
power problems,  finds  looming  up  as  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  potential  chal- 
lenges of  the  next  several  years. 

Just  last  Tuesday,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  testified  before 
the  subcommittee.  He  aptly  summarized 
the  problem  of  delinquency  in  terms  of 
imemployment  and  education: 

In  the  next  32  months.  2  million  young- 
sters who  are  not  ready,  are  going  to  be 
coming  into  the  work  force,^at  a  time  when 
machines  are  taking  over  unskilled  jobs, 
and  there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  take  care 
of  the  whole  work  force. 

These  people  are  in  a  tragic  situation. 
They  do  not  know  It  yet.  and  the  country 
does  not  seem  to. 

We  have  not  anticipated  fully  the  impllca- 
ti<ms  of  the  fact  that  1  million  more  yoimg 


people  are  beeomtaig  16  years  old  this  year 
than  became  16  years  old  last  year. 

If  we  do  not  train  them,  the  alternatives 
are  that  they  will  be  on  street  comers,  they 
will  move  Into  juvenUe  delinquency  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  they  wlU  turn  Into 
problems  so  serious  that  we  have  simply  got 
to  do  something  about  it. 

There  are  many  ways,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  passed  a 
Youth  Employment  Act  which  can  make 
an  important  contribution. 

Amendments  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  are  now  be- 
fore us  which  make  more  assistance 
available  to  young  people  under  that 
program. 

This  bin  is  another  attempt  to  do 
something  about  it.  It  is  directed  to- 
ward putting  idle  youth  to  work  as  use- 
ful citizens.  Its  aim  is  to  see  that  un- 
harnessed young  energy  and  talent  is 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  society,  in- 
stead of  being  frittered  away  in  socially 
destructive  delinquency. 

The  bin  would  extend  the  life  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act  an  additional  3  years 
so  that  some  of  the  best  of  the  anti- 
delinquency  plans  nearing  completion  in 
16  American  cities  can  be  put  into  effect. 
It  authorizes  $10  million  per  year  to 
demonstrate  new  and  comprehensive 
techniques  for  getting  at  the  roots  of  the 
delinquency  problem. 

This  legislation  first  passed  Congress 
in  1961.  Since  that  time  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  have  made  available 
nearly  $19  miUion  of  the  $30  million 
originall^  authorized. 

With  Uiis  money,  16  cities  have  as- 
sembled plans  for  an  across-the-board 
attack  on  delinquency.  Those  plans  win 
be  ready  soon  for  action.  The  best 
among  them  win  be  demonstrated  with 
Federal  funds.  But  action  may  not  come 
unless  Congress  extends  authority  for 
the  program  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  current  authorization  in  June  1964. 

Naturally,  it  takes  much  longer  than 
a  year  to  demonstrate  any  effective  at- 
tack on  the  basic  causes  of  delinquency. 
But.  as  of  now.  program  administrators 
are  unable  to  commit  demonstration 
funds  for  more  than  a  year.  In  order 
that  the  President's  Committee  on  Ju- 
venUe Delinquency  may  be  able  to  give 
an  assurance  of  Federal  support  to  cities 
which  have,  in  expectation  of  Federal 
funds,  expended  much  energy  and  money 
to  plan  their  programs,  we  must  act  on 
this  bin  now. 

The  legislation  authorizes  sufScient 
money  to  finance  several  of  the  best  ac- 
tion programs  nearing  the  final  planning 
stages. 

It  also  continues  the  pTjgting  program 
for  training  specialized  personnel  who 
deal  with  delinquent  youths. 

And  finally,  it  funds  current  Federal 
technical  assistance  programs. 

In  this  request,  the  administration  Is 
not  proposing  long-term  Federal  partici- 
pation in  this  field.  The  act  is  a  means 
for  formulating  an  effective  approach  to- 
ward the  complex  problems  of  delinquen- 
cy. Once  demonstrations  have  provided 
the  answers  for  which  administrators  are 
searching,    concrete    recommendations 
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win  be  made  to  Congress  for  a  more  per- 
manent approach. 

m  my  Judgment  we  must  extend  the 
program  if  we  are  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments an  across  the  coimtry. 

Failure  to  extend  the  program  win 
mean  a  dislHusioning  end  to  the  first 
concerted  national  attack  on  delinquen- 
cy. It  will  also  mean  the  loss  of  an 
important  new  impetus  for  local  com- 
miinity  action  in  this  field  at  a  par- 
ticularly critical  time. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rxcord,  I  request 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  a 
table  showing  those  cities  where  action 
or  planning  programs  are  imderway. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
asfoUows: 

Grants  made  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961 

DCIIONBTBATXON  PSOJaCTS 

Amount  of  grant 

A.  Action  program:  New  York...  tl, 916,000 

B.  Planning  programs: 

Hew  Ebtven 156, 826 

Cleveland 124,228 

Houston 260, 582 

Philadelphia .    105.000 

Los  Angeles 252, 906 

Minneapolis 149. 846 

Detroit ■    202.200 

Chicago 292.000 

Harlem. 230.000 

Lane  County.  Oreg 129.679 

St.  Louis 184. 012 

Syracuse 141.284 

Charleston,  W.  Va 131,091 

Boston 159.400 

Washington.  D.C 100.767 

Mr.  CLARK.  These  demonstration 
projects  include  new  and  expanded 
services  in  education,  emplojmient.  Job 
training,  social  work,  law  enforcement, 
health,  and  recreation. 

In  New  York  City.  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  Inc.,  the  only  demonstration  pro- 
gram fully  underway,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide Lower  East  Side  youths  with 
increased  educational  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties by  coordinating  a  varied  of  pro- 
grams in  education,  youth  emplosrment, 
recreation,  services  to  groups  and  indi- 
vidual and  community  organizations. 
The  Youth  Jobs  Center  and  Urban  Youth 
Service  Corps  are  the  heart  of  the  ivo- 
gram,  which  includes  evaluation,  guid- 
ance, woik  preparation,  teaching  skiU — 
every  program  aimed  at  making  it  pos- 
sible for  young  people  to  secure  stable 
emplojrment  in  the  competitive  labor 
market. 

In  Cleveland,  a  central  city  district 
known  as  the  Hough  arear— long  the 
leading  section  of  the  city  in  youth  of- 
fenses and  social  problems  is  under  in- 
tensive study  before  launchiQg  a  demon- 
stration project. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  problems,  ambi- 
tions, home  environments  and  need  for 
Job  opportunities  for  high  school  stu- 
dents and  other  youths  in  the  north  and 
south  areas  of  the  city  are  being  studied. 
They  hope  to  embaric  upon  a  program  of 
better  high  school  vocational  prepara- 
tion to  get  at  the  economic  roots  of  de- 
linquency. 

In  St.  Louis,  numerous  existing  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  are  behig 
brought  to  bear,  along  with  local  efforts, 
in  a  concerted  assault  on  delinquency. 


Other  Federal  programs  emidoyed  in- 
clude a  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  program  for  woxk  with  street 
gangs,  a  Labor  Department  youth  em- 
ployment program,  two  training  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  JuvenUe  De- 
linquency Act  at  nearby  universities,  and 
other  programs  supported  by  Ford 
Foundation  money  and  the  Missouri 
State  Employment  Service. 

It  is  significant  that  retraining  and 
education  for  work  are  an  integral  part 
of  these  efforts.  At  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  a  list  of  cities  where  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  plays  an 
intimate  role  in  the  attack  on  delin- 
quency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed,  as 
fonows: 

MAMPOWBt   DSVKLOPMXNT   AKD   TkAIMIMG    ACT 

PaooBAMa  Dbvslopb)  Undbi  thx  Juvknilb 

DaUMQVBMCT  DSKONSTBATION  PBOCRAIC 
STBACUSB 

Proposes  to  establish  an  appliance  repair 
store  in  a  high  income  area  of  the  city.  It 
will  train  30  youths. 

BOSTON 

Plans  to  use  settlement  houses  as  centers 
for  training  and  counseling  600  to  1.000  un- 
employed dropouts. 


Plans  to  adapt  methods  which  have  proven 
successful  with  the  i^yslcally  and  mental- 
ly handicapped  so  that  they  will  accept 
training  and  adapt  to  employers'  require- 
ment. A  work  adjustment  program  will  be 
estabUshed  for  400  youths  over  a  period  of  a 
year  to  prepare  them  for  training  In  a  va- 
riety of  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  service  oc- 
cupations. 

DBTEOIT 

Plans  to  provide  training  stations  for  de- 
prived Negro  youth.  Including  a  program  for 
training  up  to  400  Negro  youths- for  admis- 
sion to  the  PoUoe  Academy  which  could 
triple  the  number  of  Negro  police  offloers  on 
the  city  police  force. 

WASHZMOTOK,  S.C. 

Plans  to  train  unemployed  Negro  drop- 
outs for  admission  Into  construction  trades. 
With  the  continuing  building  boom  In  the 
Washington  area,  the  training  of  youth  as 
helpers  in  the  building  tradse  should  assist 
many  of  theee  youths  to  qualify  as  ap- 
prentices in  occupations  where  virtually  no 
Negroes  have  been  able  to  qualify  or  be 
placed.  Local  unions  have  promised  00- 
operatl<m. 


Has  expanded  the  commitment  of  em- 
ployers to  aoc^t  trainees  in  full  time  em- 
ployment on  completion  of  training  to 
unemployed  youths  under  the  age  of  22. 
Community  service  workers  will  recruit  hard- 
core youths  to  take  advantage  of  a  variety  of 
training  opportunities  in  sales,  clerical,  and 
skilled  occupations.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  determine  the  difference  in  motivation. 
Job  adjustment,  and  response  to  training  of 
Negroes  and  white  youths. 

SSN  ntANCOCO 

Will  imdertake  to  train  600  unemployed 
youths  for  apprenticeship  opportunities  in 
the  San  Francisco  naval  shipyards  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  clerical  and  skilled  occupa- 
tions. 

LOS  ANGI 


Has  designed  a  program  that  will  have 
a  massive  Impact  on  2,500  Spanish-American 
youths  in  East  Los  Angeles  by  providing 
remedial  education,  upgrading  of  langiiage 
skills  and  specific  training. 


MOBIUZAnON    VOa    TOUTH,    MSW    TOUC    CRT 

Continues  to  expand  the  varieties  of  train- 
ing opportunities  available  to  problem  youth 
on  the  Lower  Bast  Side.  ICoblllaatlon  Is 
subsidizing  Job  c^portunltles  to  encourage 
employers  to  offer  youth  essential  train- 
ing. 

liCr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  delin- 
quency's causes  run  deep.  More  than 
Job  training  is  invcdved.  In  effect,  the 
solutiton  involves  revamping  ttie  total 
physical,  social  and  educati<mal  setting 
in  which  disadvantaged  youth  are  reared. 

A  special  breed  of  men  and  women 
is  required  to  guide  and  administer  such 
a  comprehensive  undertaking.  Under 
this  act.  specialized  delinquency  workers 
are  being  trained.  At  this  point  in  the 
RxcoKo.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  Ust  showing  where  such  training  pro- 
grams are  now  underway  be  printed. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou.  as 
f<dlows: 

Training  projects 

ilmovnf 

A.  Training  centers:  of  grant 

Southern  Illinois  Unlvwslty.  $182,181 

University  of  Utah 160. 000 

University  of  North  Oamllna  16S,  744 

University  of  Washington.. _  112.488 

Wayne  State  University 162.301 

Western  Reserve  University..  161.600 

B.  Currieuliun  development: 

Hunter  CoUege 109.300 

New  York  University 7.4S6 

Washington  State  University.      40. 438 

Harvard  University 68.892 

University  of  Michigan 300. 014 

University  of  California  Law 

Center 140,000 

International    Association   of 

Chiefs  of  PoUce 60,  000 

Citlaens  Committee  for  Chil- 
dren of  New  York  City 16. 126 

University  of  Chicago 90. 000 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia       Youth        Studies 

Center 125,000 

Universl^       of       California 

School  of  Criminology 75, 000 

Associated  Community  Tsams. 
Inc.  (Harlem) — 280.000 

C.  Short-term  woitahope: 

Hunter  CoUege 66.940 

St.  Louis  University 84.976 

National  ConncU  on  Crime 
and  DeUnqnency 80,470 

Civic  Center  Clinic— Brook- 
lyn  800 

Brooklyn  Probation  Depart- 
ment       12, 186 

Washington  State  Department 

of  Institutions 6,816 

National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments        36.990 

Hawthorne      Cedar      KnbUs 

School . 12, 074 

lix.  CLARK.  Secretary  Wirti  was 
pnH;>erly  concerned  when  he  commented 
last  week  that  imemployment.  particu- 
larly among  youth,  is  banooning  Into  an 
awesome  problem  with  dangerous  Im- 
pUcations  for  society. 

The  rising  delinquency  rates  are  a  reU- 
able  barometer  of  the  social  dynamite 
hiding  in  srouth  unemployment 

The  rise  has  been  persistent  since 
1948 — ^faster  than  the  growth  of  our 
youth  population.  Just  3  weeks  ago.  for 
example,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ibvwti-'^ 
gation  reported  poUce  arrests  of  juvenUes 
under  18  increased  by  9  percent  in  1963 
over  1958,  yet  the  population  growth  for 
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dearly,  monej 
problein.  T^c 
h»v«  taken  so 


the  nme  «g«  i  Toop  was  cmly  3  percent. 
0««r  a  miman  yooth  aged  10  ttutxii^  17 
tn  IMS;  almost  500.000 
appeared  on  d  (UnQoency  charges  before 
our  courts. 

Last  year,  t  »e  cost  of  fighting  delln- 
quoicy  In  Nen  York  City  alone  came  to 
$90  mlllkn.  <  My  7  years  earlier  it  was 
$33,500,000.  I>  mite  of  this  enormous 
inereaae,  the  number  of  deUnqueney 
cases  disposed  by  the  Children's  Court 
rose  16 J  percent  between  the  years 
1950  and  1960. 

These  are  a  ipalllng  statistics.  Quite 
alone  is  not  solving  the 
fragmented  approach  we 
far  toward  the  ccmditions 
whicli  breed  c  ellnquency  must  be  con- 
verted into  a  (  eepoied  and  comprehen- 
sive tf  ort  to  ri  make  the  physical,  social. 
and  education  d  setting  in  which  young 
people  are  tral  led  and  motivated.  They 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  seek  a 
way  of  life  in  v  hlch  their  talents  and  en- 
«rgles  are  em  >\oftA  for  the  benefit  of 
them  and  of  s  tdety. 

This  leglslat  on  is  aimed  at  that  goal. 

Mr.  Pieskiei  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  i  i  the  Rscoas  at  this  point 
a  brief  desert]  tlon  of  the  first  demon- 
stration program  under  the  Juvenile  De- 
linqueBcy  andYouth  Offenses  Control 
Act— liobilisatton  for  Youth.  In  New 
Yonc  City-^ii>lished  tn  the  New  York 


Thnes  of  June 
There  being 


inoa  the  New 


1.  1962. 

no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Toric  Times.  June  1.  1B62] 

lifrwiiimATffnf 
rooTB  Plam 
The  llobillzai  Ion  for  Toutb  project,  an- 
noiinced  tn  W:  lahlngton  yesterday.  Is  In- 
tended to  com)  at  Jurenlle  deUnqueney  by 
opening  new  tt<  ors  and  creating  new  hope 
for  the  young  p  lople  of  poor  districts. 

M'T*'M*tfitk«*i  :  or  Toutli.  Inc..  a  nonprofit 
eocporatlon  set '  ip  to  administer  the  project, 
objectives  In  the  following 
way  la  a  617-p  ige  outline  of  Its  program: 
**We  must  coE  cem  ourselves  with  eiqtand- 
lag  opportimltli  s  for  conventional  behavior. 
Oar  |»ogiam  la  dealgnil  to  enlarge  oppor- 
tunities for  eon  ^ormlty  and  so  to  combat  a 


of 


young  peopla." 


In  pursuing 
toudi  upon 
Uvea  of  young 
7-year-olds  and 
the  attitudes  of 

One   research 
whether 
are  serving  thi 
dMrleta  as  weU 
Immlgratfa  o. 


neai  ty 


establlihed 


Tha  actlai 
Into  five  major 
"WtirM  of  Bdui 
"Spedallaed 


aroopa." 

Under 
tlonsare 
of  the  whole 
Uaqueney. 


tob«ild 
show  young 


delinquent  behavior  among 


that  aim.  ttie  project  will 
every  major  aspect  of  the 
people.  It  wlU  deal  with 
ai-year-olds  and  delve  Into 
heir  parents. 

project   even   win   explore 

political  organizations 

alms  of  pe<^e  in  poorer 

as  they  did  In  the  days  of 

when  the  Tunmany  Hall 


pi  rt  of  the  project  ts  divided 

ijarts  called  "Wo^ld  of  Work." 

itton."  "The  Community." 

to    iBdtvldtials    and 

to 


Services 


t^aadlngs,  a  numbo'  of  opera- 

to  deal  with  specific  parts 

problem  of  Juvenile  de- 

to  the  following  sum- 


so  dU 


aoeoidlng 


wm 


te  an  Utbaa  Touth 

industries  Corp. 

kowaitf  adult  Job  careers  and 

peo|ae  where  thoee  bridges  lead. 


In  the  Urban  Touth  Service  Cknrps  about 
2S0  youth  wh«  have  left  school  will  be  or- 
ganlaed  to  work  on  public  and  private  service 
projects.  They  will  be  paid  $1  an  hour  for 
up  to  35  hours  of  work  and  training  per 
wedc. 

Working  In  groupe  of  10  to  SO.  under  the 
supervision  of  a  skilled  craftsman  ot  ton- 
man,  they  will  undntake  such  tasks  as  de- 
veloping playgrounds,  planting  treee.  provid- 
ing office  services,  and  running  errands,  and 
helping  In  social  work. 

Within  that  framework  it  Is  proposed  to 
create  a  semlcommercial  enterprise  to  be 
called  Teenage  Industries,  with  about  30 
employees.  They  will  make  and  repair  toys, 
playground  equipment,  and  furniture  under 
the  supervision  of  craftsmen. 

Teenage  Industries  wUl  be  established  as 
a  New  York  corporation,  with  a  board  of 
directors  including  businessmen,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  private  citizens. 

An  ezplorattHy  work  course  Is  proposed  to 
Introduce  youths  to  working  life,  through 
classroom  instruction  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  gradea  and  "work-sampling"  in  visits 
to  wcvkshops  and  In  visits  from  persons  in 
various  careers. 

TBS  WOSLO  or  KOUCATION 

A  Touth  Jobs  Center,  to  provide  employ- 
ment services,  and  a  Ouldance  and  Coiuiael- 
Ing  Service,  to  help  young  people  plan  for  the 
futtire.  are  also  propoaed. 

Profl^ams  are  planned  toe  instructing 
teachers  In  the  methods  of  teaching  poorer 
children  at  an  elementary  school  and  a  Jun- 
ior high  scho<d  designated  as  laboratory 
schools.  There  will  be  emphasis  on  reading 
and  verbal  skills  In  the  Ei^Ilah  language. 

Reading  centers  will  be  established  In  each 
of  the  elementary  schools  In  the  area,  and 
remedial-reading  clinics  will  be  set  up  In 
two  elementary  schools,  all  with  the  object 
of  overcoming  the  language  difficulties  that 
poorer  youngsters  have  In  finding  Jobs. 

Local  residents  familiar  with  neighbor- 
hood ways  win  be  asked  to  visit  parents  at 
home  for  discussions  of  home,  school  and 
commtinlty  problems,  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving the  guidance  that  parents  give  their 
children. 

There  will  be  experimental  classes  for  4- 
jrear-olda.  5-year-olds  and  first-graders  to 
prepare  them  for  the  coming  prooees  of  edu- 
cation. Older  children  may  be  tutored  by 
high  school  sophomores  and  Juniors,  paid 
$1.35  an  hour. 

VBSooaonnmT 

The  project  brieves  that  people  who  feel 
strong  Identity  with  their  neighborhoods  and 
duure  eraamon  values  are  more  likely  to  try 
to  control  Juvenile  delinquency.  Thus  the 
object  is  to  get  parents  interested  In  social 
problems. 

Such  groups  as  "hometown"  clube  and 
storefront  church  congregations,  which  usu- 
ally are  not  reached  In  community  organisa- 
tion efforts,  will  be  invited  to  join  in  com- 
mon action.  New  groups  will  be  established 
to  "organise  the  unaflUlated." 

BPBCIAUZXa    SCSmcSS    TO    UfDlVIUUALS 

Concrete  social  services  will  be  strongly 
emphasized,  partly  through  t^  establish- 
ment of  four  service  centers,  or  "helping 
stations."  to  sttract  people  who  would  nor- 
mally shun  social  services.  They  win  be 
Intended  particularly  for  famlUee  with  chil- 
dren between  10  and  IS  years  old. 

It  Is  also  proposed  to  sstabUsh  a  pilot 
narcotics  project  to  work  with  50  teenage 
and  young  advilt  addicts,  and  perhaps  a 
"shdtered"  workshop  to  test  the  value  of 
work  as  a  cure  for  addiction. 

Visiting  homemaker  service  is  envisaged. 
These  social  workers  would  encourage  med- 
ical and  dental  checkups,  help  housewives 
plan  and  manage  their  shopping  and  budget- 
ing, he^  organise  household  routines,  and 
arrange  for  babysitters. 


;ViccB  TO  oaouFS 


There  wUl  be  a  "coffeehouse"  project.  In 
which  three  storefront  cultiural  centers  will 
be  created  on  the  model  of  a  coffeehouse. 
Intended  to  attract  boys  and  girls  from  18 
to  ai. 

Each  coffeehouse  wlU  have  °  a  distinctive 
motif.  One  will  be  devoted  to  Negro  and 
Puerto  Blcan  art  and  culture,  where  on  a 
typical'  night  a  drum  and  dance  troxipe  of 
local  youths  might  be  the  feature  attraction. 

One  would  be  a  Fold  Jazz  Center,  for  In- 
struction in  Jazz  groups,  playing  in  rock  'n 
roll  quartets,  and  cutting  records.  The 
third  would  be  the  gaUery.  a  showcase  for 
the  work  of  young  artists,  writers,  and 
sculptors. 

For  boys  9  to  13  an  Adventvire  Corps  Is 
planned,  to  be  organized  along  paramilitary 
lines  In  squads  of  20  to  35  boys,  with  six 
or  seven  squads  to  a  division.  There  will 
be  two  divisions  of  about  150  each. 

A  corps  headquarters  of  trained  profes- 
sional staff  and  older  boys  will  coordinate 
such  activities  as  overnight  camping  trips. 
tutoring  in  school  subjects,  trip  to  m\iseums, 
baseball  toximaments.  cleaning  up  empty 
lots  or  learning  Judo. 

Each  division  will  have  a  uniform — a  Jack- 
et identifying  the  unit.  Each  squad  will  have 
Its  own  sjnnbol,  name  and  badge  of  identity. 
Parents  will  be  asked  to  help  In  advisory 
groups  for  each  division. 

For  children  xmder  9,  there  will  be  a  pre- 
adolescent  project.  The  plan  Is  to  employ 
skilled  social  workers  to  prepare  youngsters 
for  the  other  projects  by  Infiuencing  them  at 
an  early  age. 

Musical  talents  will  be  exploited  through 
the  formation  of  steel-dnui  band  and  rock 
li'  roll  workshops. 

An  objective  of  the  program  Is  to  develop 
new  knowledge  and  technology  tea  dealing 
with  hiunan  problems.  Data  will  be  gathered 
on  several  aspects  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  the  reform  of  youthful  offendera. 

As  a  collateral  project  there  will  be  a  study 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  strength  of 
political  organizations  over  the  last  three 
decades  and  whether  they  have  shifted  their 
ground  to  meet  new  conditions  among  poorer 
people. 

It  Is  theorised  that  the  social  legislation  of 
the  New  Deal  created  agencies  to  cars  for  the 
welfare  needs  of  the  underprivileged  and  that 
these  agencies  have  grown  In  else  and  number 
since  World  War  n. 

It  Is  further  theorized  that  political  orga- 
nizations in  turn  have  transferred  their  at- 
tention from  the  poorest  classes,  which  they 
once  wooed  with  personal  services,  to  those 
lower-middle  and  middle-class  groups  that 
are  seeking  recognition. 

"The  machine  Is  no  longer  dealing  with 
persons  whose  only  barter  goods  are  their 
individual  votes,"  the  Uoblllzatlon  for  Youth 
outline  says.  "Persons  with  higher  status 
tend  to  organize  the  resources  In  their  com- 
munity, which  gives  them  a  position  from 
which  they  can  bargain." 

"Instead  of  the  previous  parent  relation- 
ship between  machine  and  voter,  a  contract 
is  negotiated  In  which  representatives  of 
middle-class  communities  offer  to  deliver  a 
body  of  votes  In  return  for  a  larger  slice  of 
the  political  pie." 

The  connectl<m  between  this  study  and 
the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  not 
dearly  established  In  the  outline,  except  for 
a  statement  that  the  findings  might  suggest 
ways  of  drawing  lower  Income  groups  Into 
community  and  political  life. 

Jos  Outlook  OAZNa  roa  Abults,  but  Wouiira 

rOB  TUENAGBBS 

(By  JohnD.Pomfiret) 
WASHureroir.  June  99. — ^The  Matkmli  «m* 
plojrment    situation    la    ahowlng    slgiis    o< 
schizophrenia.         .         ' 
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tt    has    aovenmeat    poUeyaBakers 
worried. 

What  is  happening  Is  that  the  Job  pleturs 
is  Improving  for  adults — not  dramatically  or 
n^idly,  but  Improving  nonethslsss.  AsBong 
teenagers,  however.  It  U  deteriorating.  Their 
situation  already  Is  critical  and.  unless  some- 
thing Is  done,  could  develop  Into  one  of  the 
most  explosive  sodal  problems  In  the  coun- 
try^ hlatory.  In  the  view  of  ofllclals  con- 
cerned with  It. 

According  to  a  Labor  Department  analysis, 
here  is  how  the  situation  shaped  up  during 
the  first  6  months  of  the  year  among  the 
three  principal  groups  in  the  labor  force — 
men.  women,  and  teenagers: 

Men:  Since  January,  the  sise  of  ttie  adult 
male  labor  force— that  Is,  those  who  have 
Jobs  plus  thoee  who  want  them  but  cant  find 
them — has  not  changed.  But  there  has  been 
an  Increase  In  nonfarm  jobs  that  haa  both 
abeorbed  a  decline  in  farm  jobs  and  cut  un- 
employmfsnt  by  100.000.  The  result  has  been 
a  drop  In  the  unen^oyment  rate  among  mm 
from  SJl  percent  In  February  to  4.4  percent 
In  May.  This  la  rou^ily  the  level  that  pre- 
vailed before  the  1060  recession  began.  ^ 

Women:  The  number  In  the  labor  fore* 
since  January  has  risen  by  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mlillon.  but  since  vlrtoaUy  the  same 
number  have  foimd  jobs,  the  adult  female 
unemployment  rate  has  remained  about  sta- 
tionary at  6.4  percent. 

Ttoenagars:  Between  January  and  May. 
therw  was  a  net  gain  of  more  than  400,000  In 
the  number  of  peisoua  14  throng  19  years 
old  In  the  labor  force.  But  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  increase  was  on  the  employ- 
ment side.  This  has  meant  a  dramatic  rise 
In  the  teenage  Jobless  rate — from  13.9  per- 
cent In  January  to  17.8  percent  In  May. 

The  effect  of  these  opposing  changes  Is 
that  employment  has  risen  by  about  half  a 
mlillon  alnce  January  to  68,676,000  after  ad- 
justment for  seasonal  changes.  Unemploy- 
ment has  risen,  but  not  substantially.  It 
stood  at  4,313,000  after  seasonal  adjustments. 
Ihe  national  unemployment  rate  has  been 
relatively  static  at  just  imder  6  percent. 

But  In  this  case,  the  parts  are  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  whole,  and  the  part  that 
to  getting  the  most  attention  right  now  is 
the  teenagers. 

Labor  Department  experts  do  not  like  to 
rely  too  heavily  on  precise  month-to-month 
changes  In  the  teenage  unemployment  rate. 
The  number  of  teenagers  In  the  statistical 
sample  they  work  with  la  small  enough  that 
,  relatively  small  changes  can  result  In  rather 
large  swings  In  the  imemployment  rata. 
Further,  they  point  out,  whether  a  taexnger 
Is  unemployed  can  be  a  fairly  subjective 
Judgment,  particularly  If  he  la  stUl  In  school. 

Dseplta  these  quallfleations.  the  experts 
are  persuaded  that  the  figuree  oa  teenagera, 
when  Interpreted  In  the  light  of  census  and 
other  data.  Indicate  trouble  ahead. 

The  situation  is  that  rising  numbers  of 
teenagers  are  swarming  into  the  labor 
market  to  look  for  jobs  at  a  time  when  gen- 
eral unemployment  is  relatively  high  and 
many  of  the  unskilled  Jobs  they  otherwise 
might  have  landed  are  vanishing  under  the 
impact  of  changing  technology. 

A  mlUlon  more  youngsters  win  turn  18 
this  year  than  last  and  16  Is  ttie  legal 
school-leaving  age  In  many  States.  And  un- 
employment rates  among  the  unsklUed  are 
consUtently  higher  than  among  the  sklUed. 
To  cite  the  extremes,  the  Jobless  rate  among 
professional  and  technical  workers  U  1.9  per- 
cent and  among  nonfarm  laborera,  11  per- 
cent. 

The  crucial  nature  of  training  also  la  re- 
flected In  a  recent  Labor  Department  survey 
of  the  employment  experience  of  high  school 
dropouts  and  graduates.  The  Jobless  rate  of 
1963  dropottta  was  39  percent,  about  twice 
that  of  June  high  school  graduates. 

Negroes  were  about  one  In  five  of  the 
achool  dropouts — about  twice  their  propor- 
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tlon  ot  tho  graduatea.  Tills  Imbalanoe  Is  re- 
flected In  the  fket  that  unen4>loyment 
among  Negro  teenagers  runs  about  twice 
the  overaU  rate— a  ratio  that  holds  for  ths 
general  unempioysBeat  sitaatlosk  among 
Negroes  as  wen. 

This  disparity,  with  Its  roots  In  lack  of 
training,  as  weU  as  ootn^t  employment 
discrimination,  has  caused  Preeldent  Ken- 
nedy to  include  a  request  to  Congress  for 
8400  mUlion  for  stepped-up  Federal  retrain- 
ing and  education  programs  In  his  dvU 
rights  proposala. 

But  imimpt  adoption  of  this  program 
would  by  no  means  end  the  Nation's  em- 
ployment woes.  The  underlying  problem — 
one  that  affects  Negro  and  white  workers, 
teenagers  and  adults — Is  that  the  economy's 
performance  In  creating  jobs  has  left  much 
to  be  desired  In  recent  years. 

The  slowing  has  been  In  the  prtvats  sector 
of  the  economy,  with  growth  In  the  public 
eector  taking  up  some  of  the  sladc. 

Labor  Department  experta  estimate  that 
unless  the  economy  can  be  nuule  to  grow 
faster,  the  unonpkqmMnt  rate  win  be  above 
7  percent  by  1967. 


AMENDMENT  TO  AQRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIEUX  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Soiate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  347,  Senate 
bin  1703,  and  that  It  be  laid  down  and 
be  made  the  pending  busdness. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Lbgislativk  Clbuc  A  bill  (& 
1703)  to  amend  Utle  V  of  the  Agrlcul- 
taral  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  ptirposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFTCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montanau 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  ^^owTtdw  the  bill, 
which  had  bem  r^xnted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultmv  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  in  line  3.  after  the  word 
"section",  to  strike  out  "509"  and  Insert 
"510":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  U  enmeted  by  the  Semete  end  Bouae 
of  Bepresentativee  of  the  UnUed  Stete*  of 
America  in  Con§re*t  mssemtbled.  Hist  section 
610  of  the  A^icultnral  Act  of  IMO.  as 
amended.  Is  amimded  by  striking  T>eoeniber 
31.  1963",  and  inserting  "December  SI.  1984". 


ORI»3l  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TXmORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  adjourns  tonight,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement  en  the 
nuclear  test  ban.  Before  I  do  so,  I  taik 
onanimous  consent  that  whea  the  Sen- 
ate ccmchxles  Its  business  tonl^t.  It 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPLENDID  AMERICAN 

Mr.  KUCHRli.  ISr.  President,  often 
we  have  heard  the  stories  of  clUzens 
making  mistakes  on  oversea  touni  that 
have  not  helped  the  image  of  America. 

That  is  Just  one  reason  why  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  today  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  relate  the  heartening,  dra- 
matic, and  true  story  of  a  young  Cali- 
fomian — and  a  splendid  American. 


Indeed,  this  Callfaraian  has.  by  him- 
self, created  a  project  that  is  so  exciting 
and  rewanfing  that  I  wish  an  America 
knew  of  it. 

The  young  man's  name  is  Wfl  Rose. 
Mr.  Rose,  a  Purple  Heart  veteran  of  the 
K<Hean  war.  was  hired  in  1958  to  do 
some  research  Aiming  for  Los  Axigeles 
State  CoUege. 

This  Job  took  him  to  23  countries  in 
Europe  and  the  iGddle  East,  as  he  docu- 
mented much  ot  the  folklore  he  saw. 

What  really  caught  his  eye,  however, 
was  the  f rusta«ti<A  of  many  Americans 
living  and  working  abroad.  And  what 
bothered  him  were  problems  people  had 
ttiroughout  these  countries  that  he  was 
sure  could  be  answered  by  peofde  In 
American  industry. 

At  the  cmnpletion  of  his  job  for  the 
universi^.  with  $1,000.  his  wife  and  two 
children,  he  went  to  Palo  Alto.  living 
on  $40  a  week  for  6  months,  he  created 
DATA  IntematianaL 

DATA  International,  simply  stated,  is 
a  clearfnglMuse  for  problems  of  human 
needs  and  possible  sdutiaas  to  tbem 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Rose  saw  that  such  problems 
could  be  answered  eveiy  where  If  some- 
<N3e  had  the  Ingenuity  to  tra^  down  the 
person  who  could  answer  that  problem. 

At  first,  through  word  of  mouth  and 
then  through  the  Voice  of  Amoriea. 
DATA  received  900  Inquiries  during  the 
first  year  of  its  operation  in  1959-60  and 
answered  exafCtly  that  many  problems; 
from  villages  with  only  poUuted  water  to 
drink,  to  a  badtwood  sdiool  without 

DOOKS. 

Each  year  stnce.  DATA  has  progressed, 
receiving  more  inquiries  than  the  com- 
bined total  of  an  previous  years.  Today 
it  is  well  on  its  way  toward  answering 
its  3,000th  problem. 

More  than  150  legitimate  problems 
that  can  be  answered  now  poor  Into  his 
headquarters  monthly.  Hie  part  of 
DATA  that  answers  aU  problems  Is  eaOed 
the  Ihtonatlonal  Assistance  Corps. 
This  is  made  up  (d  more  than  IjOOO  In- 
dividuals plus  hundreds  of  agencies,  edu- 
cational tnstltutioos.  indiHtrlal  firms  and 
sodetles.  aU  ready  and  willing  to  give 
freely  of  time,  effort,  and  knowledge. 
Problems  have  come  from  111  countries, 
solutions  have  gone  back  to  aU  of  them. 

The  record  is  phenomenal,  the  score 
worldwide— braces  fw  crippled  childroi 
in  Nigeria;  a  50-bed  hospital  in  Ethio- 
pia; chicken  nutrition  in  Ugancte;  bee- 
keeping in  the  Dominican  Repirtille;  a 
roof  for  a  sman  chapel  In  Korea;  a 
seven-bridge  road  in  Madagascar. 

DATA  problem  No.  779.  aU  by  Itselt 
is  a  great  American  story. 

On  September  21.  1981.  an  American 
missionary.  Dr.  N.  E.  Christy,  an  eye 
specialist,  adred  DATA  for  help  in  plan- 
ning an  additional  surgical  wing  for  his 
missionary  hospital  in  Pakistan. 

DATA  immeiOatdy  caQed  In  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Beal.  who  has  had  wide  tropi- 
cal experience.  It  also  asked  the  asso- 
ciate administrator  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Stanford  Hospital  Center.  David  Staric- 
weather,  and  a  Stanford  architectural 
graduate.  Walter  Eagle,  to  collaborate. 
The  three  worked  as  a  team  against  time 
because  Dr.  Christy  said  the  surgical  ad- 
dition was  badly  needed. 
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Throagli  i  etaUed  ainnaU  letters  and 
after  mmar  ta  neprtnts  and  spedflcaUons. 
caoaed  by  It  nlted  wpmen  and  poor  elec- 
a  the  area  in  Pakistan,  Dr. 
lave  the  wing  for  his  hos- 
leas  than  a  jrear  and  a  half 
from  the  dake  of  his  request  to  DATA. 

Dr.  Christ '.  I  am  told,  operates  on  an 
average  of  1  0  eases  a  day.  In  fact,  he 
onoe  perfom  ed  175  <H>eration8  in  1  day. 
So  one  gcte  I  good  idea  of  the  worth  of 
DATA  mtte]|r  from  the  case  of  mroblem 
No.  779. 

Summing  bp.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  men  ton  that  DATA  is  nonprofit 
and  is  8upp<  rted  solely  through  volun- 
tary contrihi  itloos.  Under  the  direction 
of  this  dedle  ited  young  Calif omian,  Wil 
Rose.  It  has  i  Iready  aoeompUshed  an  im- 
pressive recc  rd.  It  is  a  record  of  gen- 
erosttjr.  good  wlU.  and  helpfulness  which 
can  make  ea  sh  of  us  proud  to  be  Amer 


Finally,  1 1  «k  unanimous  consent  that 
artteles  on  DATA  and  this  splendid 
American.  ^  11  Rose,  fnun  the  Saturday 
■veolng  Pos  .  the  Saturday  Review,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the 

There  beldg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered|to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcou>, 
as  follows: 
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blaarre.  UntU  recently,  for  Instance,  West 
African  guava  grawere  were  beeet  by  an  in- 
festation of  bats.  Bvery  day,  after  the  tun 
set.  hordee  of  theee  purblind  creatures 
would  come  swooping  down  on  the  guava 
groves  to  sink  their  teeth  in  the  delectable 
guava  fruit.  The  bats'  shrill  cries  of  delight 
were  matched  only  by  the  shrill  cries  emitted 
by  fanners  watching  their  cash  crops  being 
devoured. 

Then,  several  months  ago,  one  of  the  em- 
battled farmers  outlined  his  problem  to  an 
American  visitor.  Did  the  American  by  any 
chance  know,  he  asked,  bow  to  get  rid  of  the 
bats   without   damaging    the    crops? 

As  It  happened,  the  American  visitor  was  a 
volunteer  member  of  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion in  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  called  DATA  Inter- 
national. Within  a  few  weeks.  DATA,  work- 
ing through  its  network  of  volunteers,  had 
consxilted  an  expert  on  bat  control,  and  had 
forwarded  to  West  Africa  a  special  new 
pesticide  which  sent  the  fiury  intruders  flut- 
tering to  their  reward. 

This  operation  typifies  the  work  of  DATA, 
a  pocket-slasd  voltinteer  group  that  has  been 
called  "a  stay-at-home  peace  corps." 
DATA'S  rationale  Is  straightforward  to  the 
point  of  naivete.  It  simply  asks  Americans 
who  are  traveling  or  living  abroad  to  keep 
their  eyes  open  for  local  problems  that  can 
be  solved  by  American  know-how.  When 
such  problems  are  forwarded  to  DATA,  the 
staff,  most  of  them  volunteers,  gets  in  touch 
with  its  expert  consultants,  who  are  also 
volunteers.  Kspedally  sticky  problems  are 
sent  out  to  several  experts,  to  insiire  an  an- 
swer within  a  few  weeks.  With  an  office 
staff  of  7  full-time  paid  workers  and  35  part- 
time  v<dunteers,  DATA  (Development  and 
Technical  Assistance)  International  has  in 
its  4-year  career  processed  mere  than  1.600 
dlfllcult  questions.  The  number  of  new 
friends  It  has  made  for  the  United  States 
Is  beyond  calculating. 

DATA  is  ttM  creature  of  Wil  Roee,  a  wry, 
witty  sa-year-old  ex-Marine  from  Ohio. 
When  Roee  was  wounded  in  the  Korean 
fighting  and  given  his  discharge,  Los  Ange- 
les City  College  sent  him  abroad  to  make  an 
educational  film  about  folkways  in  different 
countries  and  cultures.  This  trip,  which 
eventually  took  Roee  to  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia,  touched  him  deeply  and  set 
him  to  thinking.  Everywhere  he  saw  people 
struggling  manfully  but  Ineffectually  with 
tedmlcal  problems  that  Americans  had  con- 
quered decades  ago.  Couldn't  American 
know-how  be  ahared,  Roee  wondered,  on  an 
ad  hoe.  person-to-person  basis,  outside  the 
formal  structure  of  the  Government  aid 
programs? 

Returning  to  America,  Roee  set  about  cre- 
ating DATA  early  In  1950.  The  big  question, 
of  course,  was  this:  Would  highly  paid  Amer- 
ican engineers,  scientists,  architects,  doctors, 
mechanics,  and  other  experts  contribute  their 
time  and  expertise  gratis?  Or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, would  Americans  living  the  good  life 
abroad  take  time  out  to  serve  as  DATA'S  eyes 
endears? 

He  needn't  have  worried.  At  the  moment 
there  are  2,000  representatives  overseas  and 
1.000  consxiltants  in  the  United  States:  and 
problems  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  a 
hiindred  a  month. 

One  striking  thing  about  these  problems 
Is  that  many  of  them  get  beneath  the  cara- 
pace of  politics  and  government,  and  give 
us  a  sort  of  X-ray  pictxire  of  the  everyday 
struggle  for  life: 

Prom  Greece:  "I've  watched  children  drink- 
ing water  full  of  green  scum.  •  •  *  Can 
you  put  me  in  touch  with  someone  who 
can  advise?" 

nrom  Japan:  "Can  you  supply  plans  of  a 
homemade  W«ctor  for  use  in  rice  paddles?" 

Prom  New  Guinea:  "How  do  you  tan  croco- 
dile hides?"* 

prom  India:  "How  do  you  make  a  rope- 
making  machine?** 


nrom  Ethiopia  and  Korea:  "How  can  we 
make  a  water-distilling  unit  utilizing  solar 
power?" 

The  following  Is  a  selection  of  questions 
recently  received  by  DATA  and,  still  in  the 
hopper  awaiting  answers: 

Prom  Indonesia :  "Do  you  know  of  a  breed 
of  chicken  that  will  live  off  the  land  and 
not  need  close  care  and  grain  feeding?" 

From  Brasll:  "How  can  we  safely  shell 
babassu  nuts?  Their  shell  is  so  hard  it 
can  be  cracked  open  only  by  an  ax  blade: 
so  we  can  use  only  5  percent  of- our  crop." 

From  Guatemala:  "Can  you  give  me  a  list 
of  organisations,  preferably  located  in  Cen- 
tral America,  that  help  people?  I'd  like  to 
work  with  such  a  group." 

Anyone  who  can  answer  the  foregoing 
questions,  or  knows  someone  who  can,  is  in- 
vited to  get  in  touch  with  Wil  Rose  at  DATA 
International.  437  California  Avenue.  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.  In  fact,  anyone  of  any  age, 
background,  or  previous  condition  of  ex- 
pertise can  qualify  as  a  DATA  consultant,  or 
representative,  since  the  problems  it  deals 
with  are  as  variegated  as  Is  himian  need. 
There  remains,  of  course,  a  third  category 
of  membership:  the  sponsors,  who  do  not 
partldpato  directly,  but  who  Instead  give 
donations  to  DATA,  and  spread  the  good 
word  generally. 

Whatever  role  they  choose  to  play.  DATA 
members  have  the  immense  sattsfactlon  of 
knowing  they  are  part  of  a  fiexlble.  private- 
initiative  peace  corps  that  operates  squarely 
in  the  tradition  of  American  selflessness. 

— HAU.OWBLL   BOWSXB. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

JSn.  IS.  1903] 

ANSwxaiNG  Ssavics:  Vctbban  Srs  Up  Own 

Pbivavb  Pbacb  Caere 

(By  Paul  Weeks) 

If  Wil  Rose.  31,  has  hts  way,  every  American 
overseas  will  become  a  member  of  his  private 
peace  corps. 

And  there  are  some  300,000  overseas,  ex- 
cluding members  of  the  Armed  Porces  and 
their  dependents. 

Suppose  a  traveling  American  in  British 
Honduras  is  asked  by  the  natives  if  It  would 
be  possible  to  grow  avocados  there. 

Or  a  man  in  Malay  asks  another  American 
how  to  make  mud  bricks  that  won't  wash 
away  In  the  monsoons. 

mtxnED  srATSB  has  akswibs 
Maybe    the    American    wont    know    the 
answer — ^but  he  knows  that  somebody  in  the 
United  States  does. 

All  he  has  to  do  Is  send  the  question  to 
Rose's  nonprofit  organization,  DATA  Inter- 
national (Development  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance) at  Palo  Alto,  and  the  question  wiU  be 
referred  to  someone  who  knows  the  answer. 

Rose,  a  Korean  war  veteran,  got  the  idea 
while  on  a  global  tour  for  Los  Angeles  State 
College  in  1968,  acciunulating  sound  and 
picture  archives  for  a  new  library. 

SAW  FOTBWTIAI. 

"Everywhere  I  went.  I  saw  a  tremendous 
number  of  Americans,  who  as  individuals 
could  be  mSklng  an  Impact  for  America 
abroad."  he  said. 

With  SI  .000  of  his  own.  Rose  eeUblished 
DATA.  Sooil  he  Interested  industrialists  In 
Palo  Alto  area,  who  now  provide  most  of  the 
S60,000-a-year  budget  to  help  DATA  help 
others. 

Government  attacks  problems  on  massive 
scale.  DATA,  says  Roee.  takes  on  the  "bite 
sized  problems." 

So  far.  he's  enlisted  3.0(M  volunteers  over- 
seas and  1.000  consultants  In  the  States.  He 
operates  with  a  paid  staff  of  7.  with  86  volun- 
teers in  the  home  office. 

Like  librarians  trained  in  research,  DATA'S 
home  staff  may  not  know  the  answer*— but 
they  know  how  to  go  about  finding  someone 
who  does. 


i 
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now,  Ibey^e  proesssing  ISO  piubieius  a 
month,  and  the  number  ksepe  itaofMo%  up. 

To  help  Itaelf  paw.  DATA  trlss  to  enlist 
members  at  $13  each. 

They  taught  faimos  In  West  Africa  how 
to  eliminate  bats  from  their  guava  trees, 
bouseholdeis  ta  India  how  to  get  rid  of  rats. 

And  they  also  helped  Introduce  avocados 
to  Britlah  Honduras,  and  showed  the  man 
In  Malay  how  he  could  make  compressed 
mud  bricks  (with  a  small  hand-operated 
machiJM)  that  wouldn't  melt  in  a  BKmsoon. 

Any  further  questions?  Just  direct  them 
to  DATA. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 

Mr.  lylANSFIELD.  Bir.  President,  In 
a  matter  which  involves  the  safety  of 
the  NaUon  and  the  health  of  our  people 
and  particularly  our  children,  there  Is 
no  room  for  partisanship.  Certainly  a 
treaty  which  would  se^  to  prevent  pre- 
cisely those  nuclear  explosions  which  are 
most  ocmtaminatlve  of  our  physical  en- 
vlnHunent  can  be  regarded  as  such  a 
matter.  Certainly,  too,  this  prcvosed 
treaty  has  implications  for  the  safety  of 
the  Nation. 

I  do  not  prejudge,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  action  with  regard  to  the  treaty. 
But  the  reeord  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
norltj  leader  [Mr.  Dntxanv]  and  the 
Senator  from  lofwm  [Mr.  HxcBsmooRs] 
in  matters  of  this  kind  offer  great  as- 
surance that  the  qnestton  of  the  treaty 
will  be  examined  In  terms  of  the  highest 
national  interest  and  free  of  partisan- 
ship. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  both  parties 
In  the  campaign  of  1960  adopted  posl- 
tioos  eleaxly  in  line  with  what  has  now 


been  adileved  tax  the  faittlaled  treaty  to 
end  nudear  testing.  I  most  say.  In  all 
honesty,  that  the  Republican  platform 
is  clearer  on  this  voltat  ttian  tbe  Demo- 
cratic i^tf  (Hrm.  But  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  draftsmanship 
and  is  not  indicative  in  any  way  of  a 
lesser  desire  on  the  part  of  Democrats  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  these  dangerous 
tests.  Democrats  as  a  whole  are  Just  as 
concerned  as  RowUlcans  when  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  Nation  are  at 
stake.  In  any  event.  Mr.  Presidait.  I 
read  into  the  Rbcokd  at  this  point  the 
reference  to  nuclear  testing  in  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  phitf  orms  of 
1960. 

Democratic  platform.  1960,  section  n. 
arms  contrcd: 

A  primary  task  is  to  develop  responsible 
IMToposals  that  will  help  break  the  deadlock 
on  arms  controL 

Such  proposals  idiould  include  meazw  for 
ending  nudear  tests  under  workable  safa- 
guards.  cutting  back  nuclear  weapons,  re- 
ducing oonvantlonal  foreea.  prassrvlng  outer 
space  for  peaceful  purposes,  preventing  sur- 
prise attack  and  limiting  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental war. 

Republican  platform,  1960,  foreign 
PoUcy: 

We  are  similarly  ready  to  negotiate  and  to 
Institute  realistic  methods  and  safeguards 
for  disarmament  and  for  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  testa.  We  advocate  an  early  agree- 
ment by  all  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  teste 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  suspension  ot 
other  tests  as  verification  techniques  per- 
mit. We  support  the  President  in  any  deci- 
sion he  may  make  to  reevaluate  the  question 
of  resumption  of  underground  nndear  ex- 
ploeions  testing.  If  the  Oeneva  Conference 


fans  to  produce  a  satisfactory  agreement. 
We  have  deep  caocem  aboat  the  naountlng 
nuclear  arms  raes.    This  oonoem  lante  us 

menta.  And  an  equal  eonesm  to  pratsct  all 
pec^le  from  nuclear  rtanger  leada  us  to  In- 
sist that  such  agreemente  have  "*^'T*tft 
safeguards. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
July  31, 1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridlazi. 


/ 


NOMINATrONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  30, 1963 :    { 

DupunsATxc  AHD  Poaswv  I 


Graham  A.  Martin,  of  Plortda.  a  POreIgn 
Service  oflloer  of  the  (Aass  of 
to  be  Ambassador  Xxtraordlnary 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Uhlted  States  of 
America  to  Thailand.  z^^- 

WfeATB^  BuBBAn  ^—^ 

Robert  If.  White,  ot  Gonnacticnt.  to  be 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  Department 
of  Commeroa. 


Pabm  Cbxdtc  Adi 

Lorln  T.  Bice,  of  PkMlda,  to  bo  a  SMmber 
of  the  Federal  Pann  Credit  Board.  Parm 
credit  Administration,  for  a  term  eiqilrtng 
Ifarch  81,  1909.  vice  MartfuOl  H.  Bdwards. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


U.S.  Kortui  Cawaliies  An  Test  Bw 
Pact  Casnllies 


EX1ENBIC»Y  OP  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OV  CaUFlMUflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTAIIVES 

Ttiesday,  July  30, 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  cas- 
ualties In  the  Korean  Armistice  border 
during  the  past  3  days  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  test  ban  treaty  negoti- 
ated in  Moscow.  The  escalation  of 
activities  by  Communist  forces  there  fol- 
lows calculation  by  the  Red  Chinese  and 
Red  Korean  regimes  that  border  war- 
fare and  perhi4>s  even-full-scale  re- 
sumption of  conventional  warfare  in 
Korea  now  can  be  carried  on  safely, 
without  fear  of  n.S.  resorting  to  the  dis- 
criminate use  of  noclear  arms  to  stabi- 
lize the  situation. 

*'If  the  Americans  regard  nuclear 
weapons  as  too  terrible  to  test,"  they  lea- 
•on.  "the  Americans  surely  will  regmnl 
them  too  terrible  to  use  except  in  a  final 
life  or  death  show-down  with  the  Soviet 
Union." 

This  reasoning  will  result  in  intensi- 
fied armed  conflict  wherever  Par  Eastern 


Oommunlsts  forces  plan  aggressive  ex- 
pansion. As  time  goes  on,  we  can  ful^ 
expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  this 
successful  formula  for  aggression. 

Here,  already,  is  pnot  that  Communist 
leaders  regard  the  test  ban  as  a  green 
Usht  to  Intensify  aggressi(m  by  all  con- 
ventional means  free  from  the  fear  that 
nuclear  weapons  win  be  used  by  us  to 
overcome  their  military  advantages  from 
mass  manpower  and  favorable  geog- 
raphy. 

Rather  than  bringing  peace  to  the 
world,  evidence  already  exists  that  the 
pact  will  intensify  conflict  and  war  on 
many  fronts,  creating  universally  situa- 
tions of  instability  and  dan^r  and  caus- 
ing untold  American  casualties. 


RTCA  Report  oa  Air  Trafic  Caatrol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  L  KARTH 

or  nmjiiaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CfP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30, 1963 

Mr.  KARTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the   Radio   Technical   Commission  for 


Aerooauties  Issued  its  awaited  report  on 
the  air  traflle  system  In  the  Uhlted 
States.  It  defines  air  traflle  control 
problems  currently  being  aa)erienced 
and  recommends  improvement  pro- 
grams. 

The  83-page  report  by  RTCA  Si)eclal 
Committee  104— SC-104— activated  otily 
last  January,  represents  the  first  step  in 
a  group  effort  by  various  airspace  users 
and  other  aviation  experts  from  govern- 
ment and  Industry  to  set  forth  their  co- 
ordinated views  on  today's  air  traflle 
system. 

The  report  first  analyzes  broad  opera- 
,tional  and  economic  problems  or  aspects 
of  today's  air  traflle  system  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  places  emphasis  on  areas  re- 
quiring further  coonflnation  and  plan- 
ning. Some  of  the  major  areas  con- 
sidered are  the  operational  complexity 
of  today's  system,  the  work  load  on  the 
pilot  and  on  the  controller,  as  well  as 
eoMiomic  considerations,  both  ground 
and  ahrbmrne.  and  the  international 
aspects  involved. 

The  body  of  the  report  defines  air 
traflle  control  proMems  currently  being 
experienced  and  contains  recommenda- 
tions for  immediate  improvement. 
Principally,  theae  recouaaeudattons, 
which  oover  61^  apeeifle  problem  areas, 
call  for  changes  in  procedures  or  for  the 
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emidfoymeni  or  fuller  utiliiation  of  de- 
▼dopod  eqiflffmento  or  known  teeh- 
are  reoommendattons 
for  more  efr4ctt?«  uttUnUon  of  airspace 
tn  terminal  Juad  en  route  areas  and  of 
aircraft  perl  omanee  eapabilities:  more 
effectlTe  dlfl  temlnation  of  information 
fnwential  to  the  pilot;  training  and 
qualification  (  of  controllers:  as  well  as 
the  h^nHHiM  of  flight  test  and  military 
flight  operfltjbns  in  eommon  system 
air^Mce.  Other  recommendations  are 
directed  tow  u^  the  development  of  bet- 
ter tcapabili  gr  for  all-weather  opera- 
tions; impro^  ed  weather  operating  capa- 
bility at  low  trafllc  densi^  airports;  an 
operational  xial  of  a  different  method 
of  piloC-to-n  Bather  forecaster  communi- 
eaUoDs;  reduction  of  required  position 
reporting;  improved  air  trafllc  control 
data  handlii  g  and  divlays;  and  airport 
romraj  and  tazlway  Ughtbig,  marking 
and  oonflgui  atlon  requirements,  includ- 
ing takeoff  1  jreas  tm  light  aircraft. 

Tbe  repor  i  recognizes  that  some  ac- 
ttvitles  aime  1  at  resolving  current  prob- 
lems are  at  eady  underway.  In  those 
instances  w  lere  the  actions  coincide 
with  those  ]  eeommended  in  the  report, 
RTCA's  reo  mmeodations  are  intended 
as  an  endon  oodent  and  stimulus  to  such 
actkos.  tn  a  number  of  instances,  the 
report  indie  ites  where  additional  effort 
is  required.  In  thoee  areas  where  no  ac- 
tion is  in  pr  igress.  or  where  the  current 
effort  is  at  variance  with  the  recom- 
mended solutions,  reomnsible  agencies 
are  urged  ti  give  prompt  consideration 
to  the  solut  ons  offered. 

Tot  an  Ix  the  Congress,  who  them- 
selves fkvqusntly  use  our  Nation's  air- 
lines, I  reo(  mmend  the  reading  of  the 
entire  repMr  >. 

Over  the  ]  last  several  shears  I  have  be- 
come acute  y  aware  of  the  problems 
which  have  >een  mulUplsrlng  in  the  area 
of  air  tram  i  control.  I  personally  feel 
the  OoDgrea  i  has  ^lUUled  its  responsi- 
bility by  m*  nriding 'sufficient  funds  for 
the  Fedenu  Aviation  Agency  to  have 


done  a  far 
state  of  air 


Mtter  Job  in  improving  the 
raffle  controL 


ance  to  tlK! 
their  safety 


It  is  my  b«  pe  that  the  PAA  will  quickly 
incorporate  the  recommmdatlons  and 
suggestions  i  Dade  by  the  RTCA  into  their 
planning,  thereby  giving  greater  assur- 
air  traveling  public  that 
is  assured. 


TaMafioB  ( I  RepBss  te  a  QoestioBaaire 


XZIK  I8ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  1 HADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


IN  TBE  HC  USB  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVZS 

Ti  esdoy,  July  30, 1963 

Mr.  DUL  {KL  Mr.  l^;>eaker,  in  Jime 
of  this  yeai  I  sent  out  a  newsletter  to 
the  people  o  the  41st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, roMTi  ng  on  the  activities  of  the 
ttth  Congn  IS  to  date,  and  on  the  impact 
ot  several  1  federal  programs  in  western 


Mew  York. 
A  portion 


a  10-part  q  lestkmnaire.   The  tabulated 


results  are,  I  think,  varied  and  fascinat- 
ing. Especially  notable  Is  the  fact  that 
71.6  percent  of  all  my  responding  con- 
stituents   suivorted    at    least    three- 


of  this  newsletter  included 


fourths  of  the  programs  advanced  by 
President  Kamedy.  Worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  are  the  following 
complete  statistics: 


Quest  ioo 


8. 


10. 


Do  jroo  tikvor  taktaw  whatever  (teps  are  nece»ary,  indading  mlUtary  actloo, 

to  overthrow  the  Caatro  recime?.. 

Do  yoa  tevor  a  medicare  plan  which  provides  for  a  oompulaory  health  program 

Ibr  the  a««d  nnder  wcial  aecurityr 

Do  you  favor  an  income  tax  out  at  this  time? 

PtrcttU 

Ifao,  woald  jroa  prefsr  an  increase  in  the  [xriional  tax  exemption fl&O 

Or  WQold  you  prefer  an  across-the-board  cut  in  iuconie  taxesT 20.6 

If  Federal  aid  is  granted  to  public  schools,  would  you  favor  indudhig  aid  to 

parochial  and  private  schools? 

Should  the  United  States  remain  in  the  United  NationsT 

Should  we  oompete  with  Russia  in  providing  foreign  aid  to  unoonunltted  ooon- 
tries  such  as  Bratll,  India,  Ghana,  Indonesia?. 


Do  yoa  faver  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for  the  purpoae  of  patting  a 

man  on  the  mooni...... . . . „■. . ..... . ...... 

Do  you  Ikivar  establishment  of  a  domestic  National  Servioe  Corps  modeled  after 

the  Peaee  Corps? 

Are  yoa  In  aw  of  a  $100  monthly  pension  for  World  War  I  veterans,  regardless 

ofneedordJaabOitv? 

Do  yon  approve  of  the  programs  advanced  by  President  Kennedy? 

Percent 

Beolies  Indicating  100  percent  sapport 29. 0 

BepUas  Indicating  7S  percent  support 42. « 

Replies  indicating  SO  percent  or  less  support 28. 0 

No  opinion S.4 


Percent 


Yes 


63.0 

78.2 
80l1 


02.1 
77.0 

43.0 

32.6 

8S.7 

41.6 


No 


31.3 

19.8 
11.1 


S5.6 
17.8 

49.8 

68.4 

35.6 

42.4 


No 
opinioa 


5.7 

2.0 

2.8 


2.3 
4.6 

6.3 

4.0 

8.7 

16.0 


Tke  12SA  Aunversarj  of  Gcorfetowa, 


EXTENSICm  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 


fcCHUSBllB 
-    IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSENTA-nVES 

.  Tuesday,  July  30. 1963 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  BpcBker,  as  de- 
serUaed  editorially  by  the  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
Oeorgetown  "Is  a  busy,  beautiful,  grow- 
ing community,  xlghtly  proud  of  its  past, 
and  rightly  confident  of  its  future."  and 
I  am  very  proud  as  its  Congressman,  to 
tanteaad  heartiest  congratulations  on  its 
125th  anniversary. 

Tlie  current  observance  of  this  anni- 
versary is  of  special  interest  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  beyond, 
for  its  dtiaens  have  o(mtributed  immeas- 
urably to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  Large  numbers 
of  its  citizens  have  distinguished  them- 
sdves  in  the  field  of  public  service,  and 
have  served  and  lost  their  lives  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

Georgetown  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1838.  but  Georgetown's  proud 
history  ds^  back  294  years  to  1669. 
whoi  it  was  a  parish  under  the  name  of 
New  Rowley.  Its  first  settlers  were  a 
'baml  of  weavers  fnmi  Yoiicshlre,  Eng- 
land, who  started  their  lives  there  as 
farmers. 

m  the  early  1700's,  a  boot  and  shoe 
factory  was  established.  It  was  in 
Georgetown  that  the  first  pegs  were 
made,  and  where  the  first  pegging  ma- 
chine ever  used  in  the  world  was 
employed.  The  introduction  of  this 
machine  revolutionized  the  art  of  shoe- 
making  which  had  been  done  before  that 
time  by  hand.  At  this  time,  it  is  reported 
that  nearly  every  farmer  had  his  littie 
shoeshop  connected  with  his  farm  and 


woi^ed  in  it  in  winter  as  regularly  as 
he  planted  his  crops  in  the  q;>rlng. 

Shipbuilding  also  flourished  in  this  lit- 
tle town  for  a  short  time  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  The  oaks  from 
one  of  Georgetown's  hills  provided  tim- 
ber for  the  construction  of  Old  Ironsides. 

Georgetown  opened  its  celebration  re- 
cently with  a  testimonial  bitnquet  to 
Robert  Fisher  Metcalf  whcxn  the  Eagle- 
Tribune  describes  as  "a  distinguished 
personality  not  only  in  Georgetown, 
where  he  was  bom  and  has  lived  for  83 
years,  but  In  all  Essex  County.  He  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession  and  a  good  citizen 
by  nature.  For  almost  half  of  George- 
town's years,  he  has  been  earning  the 
title  now  generally  and  justiy  bestowed 
on  him.  "Mr.  Gecurgetown.' " 

I  am  hi4>py  to  extend  to  the  pet^le  of 
Georgetown  and  its  distinguished  citizen 
the  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 


Twa  Tkouaad  Womea  Political  Prisoners 
in  Caba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  VLOBIB* 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30, 1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  25.  1963,  representatives  from 
the  Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Women  Political  Prisoners  in  Cuba,  an 
organiaation  dedicated  to  freeing  some 
2.000  women  being  held  In  Cuban  pris- 
ons, were  in  Washington  and  stopped  by  ^> 
to  see  me.  These  women  are  concerned 
over  the  Inhumane  treatment  of  these 
women  behind  the  Cuban  prison  waUs, 
and  they  urge  that  these  women  be  freed. 
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I  am  greatly  concerned  over  this  sit- 
uation, and  feel  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  International 
Red  Cross  should  send  In  investigating 
teams  to  examine  this  situation.  The 
inhumane  treatment  that  these  women 
are  suffering  is  another  instance  that 
may  be  added  to  a  long  list  of  human 
suffering  in  Communist  Cuba.  The 
Cuban  people  have  nothing  better  to  look 
forward  to,  until  communism  and  Castro 
have  been  removed  from  Cuba.  I  urge 
that  the  results  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  International 
Red  Cross  Investigations  should  be  made 
public,  and  positive  action  taken  to  lUd 
in  the  release  of  these  women  prisoners. 


Kerr-Mills  Law  Beiaf  Indicated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or  MOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30, 1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  receive  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare today,  showing  that  32  States  out 
of  the  54  States  and  territories  have  now 
placed  the  Kerr-Mills  program  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  into  effect. 

North  Dakota,  of  course,  has  had  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  in  use  since  July  1. 
1961,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  effective 
in  caring  for  our  aged  citizen's  medical 
needs.  It  has  been  said  that  our  State 
provides  the  broadest  and  most  compre- 
hensive medical  care  of  almost  all  the 
States  using  the  Kerr-MiUs  two-way 
program. 

Of  the  22  remaining,  the  HEW  report 
shows  that  South  DtOcota  has  sulxnitted 
a  plan  which  will  be  effective  as  soon  as 
it  is  approved  by  the  Department. 

Of  the  21  remaining,  Iowa  has  a  plan 
drafted,  and  the  appropriation  will  be 
available  after  July  4,  1963. 

This  leaves  20  unaccounted  for,  and 
we  find  5  States  had  enacted  legislation, 
but  their  plans  have  yet  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Department  for  approval.  These 
States  are  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Of  the  15  remaining,  we  find  Missouri 
has  passed  legislation  through  both  its 
houses  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and 
Wisconsin  now  has  pendhig  legislation. 

Of  the  13  remaining,  Georgia  has  al- 
ready enacted  legislation  to  use  the  MAA 
portion  of  Kerr-Mills,  and  is  merely 
awaiting  funds  in  order  to  implement 
tile  legisation.  New  Mexico  has  its  legal 
authority  for  BIAA.  but  since  its  1963 
legislature  denied  a  request  for  funds, 
it  must  go  through  this  action  again. 
Nevada  enacted  its  law  In  1963.  but  also 
has  to  vote  the  necessary  tax  funds  to 
implement  the  law. 

This  leaves  10  States  unaccounted  for. 
Among  these,  we  find  Alaska,  Delaware, 
and  MississiiH>i  need  legislation;  Arizona. 
Colorado,  Montana,  Ohio,  and  Rhode 
Island  have  considered  legislation  during 
1963;  Indiana  has  already  passed  a  law 


but  the  Governor  vetoed  it,  and  Texas 
has  passed  a  resolution  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment — ^necessary  under  its 
State  constitution.  If  this  is  ratified  by 
popular  vote,  it  may  be  followed  by  nec- 
essary enabling  legislation. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  was  enacted  and  placed  on  the 
books  in  late  1960.  I  feel  this  is  a  fine 
showing  and  a  vindication  of  my  con- 
tention that  we  should  wait  to  see  if  the 
States  would — if  given  enough  time — 
put  the  law  into  use  for  their  aged  citi- 
zens medical  care,  we  must  remember 
this  act  is  volimtary.  would  be  State 
administered,  and  yet  would  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  of  medical  ben- 
efits to  those  who  really  need  the  care. 
This  is  in  the  true  American  tradition — 
and  surely  the  local  and  State  authori- 
ties are  in  a  far  better  position  to  know 
the  true  facts  concerning  needs  in  their 
area  than  a  Federal  Government  bureau, 
far  removed  from  the  scene.  I  expect 
to  see  these  HEW  reports  on  the  use  of 
Kerr-Mills  improve  as  the  months  go  by. 


President  Kewiedy't  IncoBsbtendet  on 
dM  Test  Baa  Require  Explaaatioa 


o  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALXrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30, 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  on  occa- 
sions prior  to  his  radio-TV  speech  to  the 
Nation  last  Friday,  President  Kennedy 
has  taken  precisely  opposite  positions  on 
several  aspects  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 
He  has  a  duty  to  resolve  these  incon- 
sistencies. The  following  quotations 
from  prior  statements  which  require 
explanation  are  placed  on  the  Rxcord  for 
the  information  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public: 

EZTBACTS  PkOaC  PBBSIDKirT  KSNNKDT'8  RaDXO- 
TV  AnNMBS  TO  TBS  NATIOW,  ICaBCH  2,  1962, 

Announcino  RssmcFTiON  or  Atmosphxuc 

TBBTZMO  POtXOWXMQ  BSBACH  Or  MOkATOklVK 

Tbboon  bt  tbc  Sovxct  Umxon 

I  find  It  deeply  regrettable  that  any  radio- 
active material  must  be  added  to  tbe 
atmoepbere — ^that  even  one  additional  Indi- 
Tidual'a  health  may  be  risked  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  And.  however,  remote  and 
infinitesimal  those  hazards  are  Judged  to  be, 
I  still  eseeedingly  regret  the  necessity  of 
balancing  these  hasards  against  the  hasards 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  lives  which  would 
be  created  by  any  relative  decline  in  our 
nuclear  strength. 

In  the  absence  of  a  large  shift  in  Soviet 
policies  no  American  President — responsible 
for  the  freedom  and  safety  of  ao  many 
people — could  in  good  faith  make  any  other 
decision. 

UntU  mankind  has  banished  both  war  and 
its  instruments  of  destruction,  the  United 
States  must  maintain  an  effective  quantity 
and  qiiality  of  nuclear  weapons.  Only 
through  such  strength  can  w«  be  certain  of 
deterring  a  nuclear  strike,  or  an  overwhelm- 
ing groxind  attack,  upon  our  forces  and  allies. 
Only  throxigh  such  strength  can  we  in  the 
free  world — should  the  deterrent  fall — face 
the  tragedy  of  another  war  with  any  hope  of 
survival. 


That  deterrent  strength,  U  it  is  to  be  ef- 
fective and  credible  when  compared  with  any 
other  nation,  must  embody  the  most  ratable 
and  the  most  versatile  nuclear  weapons  our 
research  and  development  can  produce.  The 
testing  of  new  weapons  and  their  effects 
is  necessarily  a  part  of  that  research  and 
development  process. 

Our  nuclear  posture  affects  the  security  of 
all  Americans  and  all  free  men. 

If  we  are  to  be  alert  to  new  breakthroughs, 
to  e^ieriment  with  new  designs — if  we  are  to 
malnt4iln  our  scientific  momentum  and  lead- 
ership—then ovir  weapons  progress  must  not 
be  limited  to  theory  or  to  the  confines  of 
laboratories  and  caves. 

Should  we  f aU  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our 
own  security,  they  (the  Soviets)  wUl  chalk 
it  up.  not  to  good  will,  but  to  a  faUure  of 
will — ^not  to  our  confidence  in  Western 
superiority,  but  to  our  fear  of  world  opinion, 
the  very  world  opinion  for  which  they  showed 
such  contempt.  Tliey  ootild  weU  be  en- 
couraged by  such  signs  of  weakness  to  seA 
another  period  of  no  testing  without  con- 
trols— another  opportunity  for  stifling  our 
progress  while  secretly  preparing,  on  the  basis 
of  last  fall's  experiments,  for  the  new  test 
series  which  might  alter  the  balance  of 
power. 

The  basic  lesson  of  some  8  years  and  S5S 
negotiating  sessions  at  Geneva  is  this — ^that 
the  Soviets  will  not  agree  to  an  effective  ban 
on  nuclear  tests  as  long  as  a  new  series  of 
offers  and  prolonged  negotiations,  or  a  new 
uninspected  moratoriimi,  or  a  new  agree- 
ment without  controls,  would  enable  them 
once  again  to  prevent  the  West  from  testing 
while  they  prepare  in  secret. 

We  know  enough  now  about  broken  nego- 
tiations, secret  preparation  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never 
to  offer  again  an  un-inq>ected  moratorium. 
Some  may  \irge  us  to  try  it  again,  keeping 
our  preparations  to  test  in  a  constant  state 
of  readiness.  But  in  actual  practice,  par- 
ticularly in  a  society  of  free  chcdce,  we  can- 
not keep  top-flight  scientists  concentrating 
on  the  preparation  of  an  experiment  which 
may  or  may  not  take  place  on  an  uncertain 
date  in  the  future.  Nor  can  large  ^o^hn're' 
laboratories  be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby 
basis  waiting  for  some  other  nation  to  break 
an  agreement.  This  Is  not  merely  dlllleult 
or  inconvenient — ^we  have  ezpl<M«d  this  alter- 
native thorou^ly  and  found  it  impossible 
of  execution. 

EXTKACTS    PBOM    PXBBmXNT    KXNNKDT'S    PXBSS 
CONmBNCB,   ntSBUABT    7,    1082 

Question.  ICr.  President,  would  the  United 
States  be  willing,  without  further  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmoq>here,  to  sign  a  tormtil 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  banning  such 
tests? 

The  PaxsmsMT.  WeU.  I  have  stated  that 
our  concern  would  be — ^I  stated  before,  stnoe, 
and  as  I  said  afterwards,  that  w*  would  sign 
an  agreement  which  i»-ovided  for  adequate 
inspections  system,  that  is  correct.  But  ade- 
quate inspection  in  regard  to  preparations  as 
well  as  testing,  because  otherwise- 
Question.  My  question  was  hinged  on  fur- 
ther tests  in  the  United  States. 

The  PaxsmEVT.  I  understand.  We  will  sup- 
port the  passage  of  an  effective  treaty  which 
provides  for  effective  inspection,  but  we  can- 
not take  less  in  view  of  the  fact  of  our  sa- 
perlence  of  the  past  months  where  It  takes 
us  many  months  to  prepare  for  tests  in  the 
atmosphere. 

The  Soviet  Union  prepares  In  secret.  Un- 
less we  have  adequate  protection  against  a 
repetition  oi  that  incident,  any  such  teat 
agreement  obviously  would  be  extremely  vul- 
nerable. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  on  the  test  issue, 
if  I  understand  what  you  have  been  saying 
correctly  you  introduced  a  new  element  in- 
to these  negotiations.     That  is.  inqieetiim 
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Ifr.  ROGERS  of  norl<^  Mr.  SpMk- 
«r.  «n  tbe  141  nh  ABnlvenaiy  of  the  Battle 
«f  Gettvitai  v.  oar  Mend  ond  ooUeMoe. 
Hm  Boolxs  lie  fl*M  M.  Odbom,  of  the 
Mlh  DIrtrli  t  of  Flortda.  dedleated  the 
BMBicelol  to  the  honored  mm  of  norid« 
on  that  hiirt  Mteal  fround.  He  took  that 
nnreelon  to  draw  attention  to  the  dan- 
vn*  of  hati  and  UttemeM  which  have 
been  reeentlreipreeeed  by  violence  In  our 
''  ealled  on  an  remansflUe 
work  for  the  betterment  of 
within  the  fremewortc 
-the  ballot  box.  the  Icc- 
the  courts  of  the  land— not 


the  waxnlnf  voloed  to  Con- 
Hoover.  "Because  cam- 
on  twmotl.  the  party  Is 
Bmpttnc  to  dQ)lolt  an 
or  Imafftned-^or   Its 
purpoees,"  and  other  oon- 

I  Indade  the  addtess 

by  the  Honorable  Sav  If.  Ozbboiib,  Mem- 
from  Florida,  In  the 


Sam  IC 

or  FtjoUBA 


lOxa 


7«*n  atco  at  this  hoar  and 
reeordfod  Um  turning  potni 
war  artr  fought  In  tha  Wcat- 
Xn  tliia  Mttar  ttmggla,  our 
psrt  of  tha  maantTig  of  free- 
not  loaa  n  now  m  hate.  tIo- 
T1»  burden  of  tha  fight 

woikliig  for  het- 

wa  abhor  tha  uaa  on  our 

dogi.  tha  fire 

bttla  prodding 

hand,  we  find  no  plaea 

tor  tta  agttatlMg  oinwtnulat, 

-  monatary  or  pcdltleal  gatn. 


aquaUty  viu  ba 


Amarleana    wortlng    for 
tat  wU>y  throughout  thia  lioriblad 
It  la  oar  daty  to  praatlea 
itry 
abovt  by 

adncatleo. 

aarnaatly  purauad;  opportunity,  freely  glran 
without  dleglantnatloo. 

Oar  maegnamwnti  moat  nr  longer  be 
■attled  by  amad  annfilct.  aa  have  a  aentury 

frooK  tha  aUaata  and  o«r  dlSersbMea  reeolved 
tha  Aaaarlean  way  in  our  oorrte.  our  leglala- 
tlTa  bodlaa,  and  the  banot  box. 

If  we  ahoOld  fall— and  we  will  If  leader- 
te  the  aztreoUata— then  man'a 
Cor  freedom  and  eqoallty  under 
law  wm  have  been  aettpaed.  Thoae  who  died 
here,  and  on  other  Amerloan  battleftelrie.  will 
have  died  In  vain. 

The  effect*  of  the  battle  we  mark  at  thla 
ceremony  were  largely  confined  to  this  coun- 
try. Bat  aaeh  la  not  the  eaae  today,  for 
America^  raetal  eoafilet  has  Immediate 
elgnlfiiiaina.  We  aannot  hope  to 
win  manis  mlnda  In  oar  batUe  with  eoounu- 
If  Amarica  becomee  a  land  In  which 
Bdom.  e::UAllty.  and  opportunity  are  only 
for  tta  white  man. 

ICuch  progrees  has  been  made  In  hxunan 
reUUona  In  this  last  100  years.  Let  us  re- 
eolve  to  presenre  our  progress  and  to 
strengtaaen  U-noot  wreck  It. 

Tills  monument  which  we  now  dedicate 
to  tha  hondreda  of  Florkllane  who  met  in 
conflict  here  bears  this  Inscription: 

"They  fought  with  courage  and  devotion 
for  the  Ideals  In  which  they  believed.  By 
their  noble  example  of  bravery  and  endur- 
ance, they  enable  us  to  meet  with  confidence 
any  sacrifice  which  confronts  us  as  Amerl- 


Thla  afternoon  whan  the  Confederate  and 
Union  soldiers  met  on  this  battlefield,  they 
met  with  handa  held  out  In  welcome  and 
friendship,  and  not  with  fire  and  bayonet. 
ICay  thla  gesture  be  accepted  in  our  streets 
and  In  our  hearts. 

MMf  thU  bsooBM  the  true  lesson  of  Oettys- 
burg. 


Statwieal  en  SO-Tear  OptienJ 
Bin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

JAMES  C.  HEALEY 


or  wsw 
IN  THX  HOX78B  OP  BBPBXSENTATIVXS 

T%e»daw,  July  30. 196i 

JSr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
can  attention  to  my  three  bills  to  bene- 
fit postal  and  other  Government  em- 
ployees, which  are  before  the  House 
Post  Qfllce  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  hope  these  bills  wlU  receive  committee 
tpproval  and  wlU  be  enacted  this  year. 
My  biUs  are  HJl.  7287.  to  authorise  re- 
tirement of  Federal  employees  after  SO 
years  of  service  without  reduction  In  an- 
nuity. HJl.  7659.  to  adjust  Ctovemment 
«^  postal  employee  salaries  to  achieve 
comparability  with  Industry  pay;  frtui 
HJl.  7288,  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches and  other  measuring  devices— 
wotk  measurement  systems — ^In  the  post- 
al service. 

With  permission.  I  wish  to  Insert  tn 
the  RaooKo  my  recent  statement  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Clvfl  Service,  urg- 


ing approval  of  a  SO-year  opttonal  retire- 
ment law.  I  have  not  yei  given  testi- 
mony to  the  eommittfe  on  waj  two  other 
above-menyoned  biUs.  but  wlU  do  so  at 
the  i^ropo:  timeu  My  statement  on  HJL 
7287  follows: 

BrATBoarr     »r     Oownasaaiiiit     Juam     O. 

BmtitMr.  or  Maw  Toax.  Bavoaa  BuaooacaciT- 

Txa  omCvm.  Bmittca,  or  CoMitmxB  oir 

Poar  OfiJLa  akb  Crm.  Bbvwb.  Bouss  or 

Rxnaaammvaa,  Jux.t  S4,  1008 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Z  appreciate  yonr  ooartesy  In  per- 
mitting ma  to  teatif  y  on  a  svbjaet  very  cloee 
to  my  heart— opttonal  rttlrsmant  from  the 
FMeral  aTVlee  after  SO  yeara  of  employment. 

As  you  know.  I  have  given  evidence  of  my 
intereet  In  this  matter  by  Introducing  one 
of  the  retirement  bills  under  dlscxisslon, 
HJt.  7287. 

Mr.  Chairman.  X  favor  a  80-year  optional 
retirement  law  for  many  reasons,  some  hu- 
manitarian. aooM  practtoaL 

rrotu  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  let 
me  say  that  after  a  man  or  woman  has  de- 
voted 80  yaara  of  Ufa  to  the  arduous  and 
demanding  tasks  Involved  In  most  postal 
and  Federal  Jotaa,  he  or  she  shoxild  have  the 
prtvUege  of  retiring  In  reaaonable  comfort 
and  seciulty. 

The  Federal  retirement  system  was  rather 
Ute  In  coming  Into  being,  employee  orga- 
nlzatlons-^totably  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers — fought  for  more  than  SO 
yeara  to  get  a  retirement  act  on  the  books. 
Tha  ClvU  Bervlca  Betlrement  Act  waa 
finally  algned  Into  law  as  late  as  May  22. 
1930.  Kver  since  that  time  the  retirement 
poMelea  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  have 
lagged  slgnlficanUy  behind  accepted  stand- 
ards In  private  Industry.  In  my  opinion, 
enactment  of  an  optional  SO-year  retire- 
ment law  would  be  an  Important  step  to- 
ward bringing  Federal  practices  Into  line 
with  thoee  generally  foUowed  In  the  private 
sector. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  I  think  this 
Important  Improvement  In  our  retirement 
lawa  should  ba  made.  We  are  all  concerned 
over  the  stubborn  unemployment  figures  In 
this  country  which  seem  to  reelst  all  attempta 
to  reduce  them.  Certainly,  a  30-year  retire- 
ment law  would  help  this  situation  by 
creating  vaoandsa  In  tha  Federal  employ- 
ment strootura. 

We  are  also  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  ca- 
reer Inducements  In  the  postal  service.  Re- 
cruitment of  flrat-clasa  young  talent  is  be- 
coming more  dUBcult  each  year.  I  believe 
enactment  of  thla  laglalatlon  would  aUe- 
vlata  this  sltuatloa.  Next  to  pay  and  pro- 
motional opportunlttea.  the  young  person 
of  today  la  most  Interested  In  the  retire- 
ment provisions  in  the  career  he  Is  about  to 
chooae.  If  we  make  the  retirement  pro- 
tcram  In  the  Fedntil  establishment  more 
modem  and  more  generoua.  we  shall  be 
making  the  eervlce  more  attracttva  to  de- 
sirable young  people; 

nien  la  a  further  practical  reason.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
which  should  be  carefiUly  considered  at  this 
time.  Our  present  rigid  retirement  iwogram 
In  the  Federal  BatablMunent  la  actually 
costing  us  more  money  than  we  should  be 
spending. 

It  Is  demonstrable  that  men  become  more 
aeeldent-iwone  aa  they  grow  older.  This  is 
partleulariy  true  In  the  poetal  eervlce.  where 
the  ]obe  are  phyrically  demanding. 

Likst  year.  804M  Federal  amployaea  re- 
tired. 

It  may  aurprlae  some  members  of  this  oom- 
mlttee  to  leam  that  one-third  of  thoae  re- 
tirements— 16,728 — ^were  for  disability.  The 
average  age  of  those  employees  retiring  for 
disability  waa  86.4  yeara. 

Aetaally.  ahaoat  half  of  the  Sas^OOO  per- 
aoaa  on  the  FMtsral  r^lreeasnt  roUa— a  total 
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of  210,000— are  reealVing  benefits  under  dis- 
ability reUrement. 

If  we  permit  postal  and  Federal  en^lojreea 
to  retire  with  full  annuities  before  they 
reach  the  age  when  they  are  moat  acddent- 
prone,  we  ahall  be  eliminating  a  great  deal 
of  unneceesary  misery  and  we  shall  be  sav- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  money  as  well. 

I  have  Just  one  point  to  add.  The  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation  have  painted  a 
rather  lurid  plctiue  of  flocks  of  valued  em- 
ployees leaving  the  Federal  service  en  masse 
as  soon  as  the  retirement  provisions  are 
liberalized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  groea 
exaggeration.  I  think  this  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  annuities  that  we  pay  to  our 
retired  employees  are  too  low  to  Induce  mass 
retirements. 

No,  the  people  who  would  take  advan- 
tage of  this  law  would  be  thoee  who  need  it 
most.  The  atudy  of  geriatrics  haa  shown 
us  that  some  people  age  faster  than  othera. 
It  Lb  theae  people — the  tired,  the  early-aged, 
the  least  robust — ^who  will  beneflt  moat  by 
this  legislation.  Thoee  who  are  still  vigor- 
ous— by  and  large — ^wlll  prefer  to  stick  at 
their  Jobs  rather  than  try  to  subalst  on  the 
pittance  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  be- 
stows upon  its  superannuated  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  necessary  legislation. 
It  \B  forward-looking  legislation.  And  It  is 
legislation  that  the  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployeea  need  and  deserve. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Toward  M6re  Federal  RespoBsibilUy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30, 1963 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  day 
of  wide  interest  in  Federal-State  con- 
flict and  rights  responsibilities,  the  fol- 
lowing speech  by  Oklahoma's  Junior 
Senator.  Hon.  J.  Howard  Eomondson, 
delivered  nearly  2  years  ago.  has  an  even 
greater  significance  now. 
It  follows: 

TowABD  Maes  Fdoui.  RcapoMatBn.rrT? 
(By  Oov.  J.  HowAU  EoMONoeoif.  of  Okla- 
homa, before  the  American  Bar  Assocla- 
tl(m  ConvAitlon.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  9. 
1961) 

"The  poweis  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  th|  Constitution,  uot  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  Statea 
respectively  or  to  the  people."  so  reads  the 
10th  amendment  or  final  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea.  From  this  provision,  and  from  these 
principles  so  eloquently  spoken  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution  has  grown  the  great 
debate  of  the  20th  century. 

For  a  person  to  proclaim  the  so-called 
theory  of  State's  rights,  he  is  declared  a 
conservative.  For  another  to  seek  Federal 
action  In  the  fields  formerly  considered  ex- 
clusive to  the  States,  he  earns  the  tlUe  of  a 
liberal. 

How  often  do  we  hear  the  conservative  re- 
sist Federal  legislation  on  the  grounds  that 
it  invades  the  realm  of  State's  rights?  How 
often  does  the  editor  seek  letters  to  Congress- 
men that  would  resist  legislation  described  aa 
socialism. 

To  thla  the  liberal  shouts:  C<mgress  must 
take  action  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  and 
not  the  few.  He  argues  that  a  Nation  as 
rich  as  ours  can  ill  afford  to  tum  its  back 
(«  the  lU-housed;  the  Indigent:  the  children 


whose  eduoations  are  poorly  suited  for  the 
nuclear  age.  And  so  the  debate  continues. 
The  people  aeak  understanding  and  decision, 
only  to  beooma  more  confused  by  the  so- 
called  logic  of  tha  adversaries. 

All  of  us  have  seen  either  by  personal  ob- 
servation or  from  the  pages  of  history,  that 
vra  have  gone  a  long  way  from  the  original 
concept  at  the  lOth  amendment.  Few  ob- 
jective historians  would  claim  that  Jeffer- 
son ever  specifically  Intended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverimient  provide  for  the  mother  of 
four  illegitimate  children. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  have 
been  and  are  living  In  an  age  of  the  vanish- 
ing sovereignty  of  the  several  States.  Can 
you  think  of  a  single  State  governmental  ac- 
tivity that  today  is  within  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  several  States? 

Some  of  these  invasions  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  we  accept  as  a  matter  of  ooiuae. 
mainly  because  we  have  had  them  longer 
than  others.  No  one  today  queatlons  either 
the  legality  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  spending  60  percent  of  the 
money  that  goes  to  the  State's  highway  pro- 
gram, or  90  percent  of  the  coet  of  our  Inter- 
state System.    We  seek  such  help. 

Long  ago,  we  accepted  the  right  of  Uncle 
Sam  to  provide  assistance  in  the  field  of 
public  welfare. 

They  4ay  economics  dictated  Federal  In- 
terventioin  In  business  and  Industry. 

Chambers  oi  Commerce  anxiously  solicit 
Army  Corps  of  Engineer  projects  In  their 
aretks  to  hamees  their  rivers  and  provide 
flood  control,  hydroelectric  power  and  navi- 
gation. 

The  plight  of  the  Isolated  farmer  l»x>ught 
on  rural  electrification,  and  today,  we  wonder 
if  Madison  and  Adams  really  ever  expected 
urban  renewal. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  Fed»al 
Oovemment  can  invade  these  areas.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  same  is  constitu- 
tional. The  question  today  Is,  and  should  be, 
how  did  we  get  here  and  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  It? 

Extremists  would  contend  that  power 
hungry  poUUcians  dedicated  to  a  centralised 
socialistic  government  sought  such  legisla- 
tion and  the  programs  Uiereunder.  But  can 
we  honestly  say  that  this  was  brought  about 
by  the  conscious  design  of  Congress?  Can 
we  honesUy  say  it  was  the  ambition  of  the 
President?  Did  the  people,  through  the 
Democratic  process,  intentionally  elect 
Representatives.  Senators,  and  Prealdents 
who  were  dedicated  to  such  a  plan  or 
scheme? 

I  think  that  the  answer  is  a  most  emphatic 
"No."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  respectfully 
sulmlt  that  action  in  these  fields  In  the 
Nation's  Capitol  has  been  the  direct  result 
of  inaction  in  the  States'  capltols.  Where 
the  States  have  failed  to  act,  eventually 
Congress  has.  In  practically  every  instance 
the  biggest  argument  is  not  whether  or  not 
the  laws  are  good,  but  rather  whether  or  not 
they  should  be  passed  on  the  State  level, 
rather  than  the  Federal.  And  again  I  aub- 
mit,  as  long  as  the  States  fall  to  act,  the 
trend  to  centralize  will  ccmtinue. 

Vooik  at  Just  a  few  examples:  Can  there  be 
doubt  In  anybody's  mind  but  that  the  States 
have  had  (^portunlty  extmding  over  decades 
to  provide  adequate  highways  even  with 
Federal  funds  available  on  a  60-60  baalsf 
Must  we  not  admit  that  there  was  a  need 
for  the  Federal  Interstate  System?  And  so 
as  a  resiilt  of  inaction  in  the  State  capltols, 
relief  was  sought  In  the  Nation's  Ci^ltol 
and  relief  we  got  in  the  torm  of  90-10 
Federal  interstate  program  now  underway. 

Look  in  the  area  of  education.  The  de- 
bate on  Federal  aid  to  education  goes  on  to- 
day in  Washington,  but  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  any 
form  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  because^ 
we  already  have  It.  And  the  reason  that^ 
there  are  those  who  seek  more  Federal  aid 


today  is  because  ot  the  faUure  of  first,  the 
local  school  district,  and  second,  the  State, 
to  provide  the  needed  high  standards  of  edu- 
cation necessary  in  the  nuclear  age. 

How  many  of  you  here  today  have  partici- 
pated in  various  efforta  to  locate  defenae 
installations  In  your  communltyf  I  dareaay 
that  practically  every  one  of  you  have  done 
something  to  tuAA  a  military  Installation,  an 
aircraft  plant  or  some  other  facility  asaod- 
ated  with  national  defenae  in  3rour  dty  or 
area.  Most  of  us  have  made  trips  to  Waah- 
Ington  lobbying  for  the  same.  This  Is  plain 
old  commonsense  when  it  comes  to  good 
business,  because  after  all,  that  Installation 
provides  Jobs,  payrolls,  and  money  to  be 
q)ent  in  yovu:  home.  But  whereas  we  sought 
Oovemment  activity  through  such  an  In- 
stallation In  our  community,  did  we  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  necessary  educational 
f acUitlea  for  the  children  that  came  with  the 
employees?  On  the  contrary.  It  waa  our 
failure  to  act  here  that  necessitated  so  many 
of  \is  going  back  to  Washington  again  and 
asking  Federal  aid  to  our  overcrowded 
schools  that  were  brought  about  as  a  restilt 
of  this  extraordinary  nimiber  of  «<*i<Mrt>Ti 
The  result:  Federal  aid  to  educatian  in  de- 
fense impacted  areas. 

My  remarks  are  not  Intended  as  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  what  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  done  was  constitutional  or  xmcoostltu- 
tlonal.  Neither  am  I  here  to  argue  that  it 
was  right  for  the  Federal  Oovoimient  to 
take  such  steps.  My  point  Is  simply  that 
these  are  the  facto.  This  is  what  haa  hap- 
pened and  we  will  not  solve  this  problem 
merely  by  asking  Congress  not  to  paas  these 
laws  and  not  to  Infringe  upon  States  righto. 
Our  solution  lies  In  the  State  level  of  our 
req>onalblllty  to  see  to  It  that  conditions  do 
not  get  so  poor  that  Congress  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  further  Intervene  upon  our  sover- 
eignty. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  been  my  obaarvation 
that  in  all  too  many  instances  the  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Statea,  and  by  this  I 
mean  Oovemmv,  legislatures,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Statea,  has  been  to  create  con- 
sciously. <x  unconsciously,  situatl(ms  that 
tend  toward  more  Federal  Intervention. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  thla  past  ftwlAn 
of  the  Oklahoma  Leglalatxire.  We  were  con- 
fronted with  the  problem,  as  Is  true  In  all 
States,  ot  needing  additional  fimds  for  edu- 
cation. Time  and  time  again  I  heard  aana- 
ton  and  representatives  say,  "lefa  wait  and 
see  what  Congress  does."  Thne  and  time 
again  I  read  edltoriaU  that  said,  "Wall,  if 
Congress  is  going  to  provide  Federal  aid,  why 
raise  taxes  in  Oklahoma  for  education." 
Time  and  time  again  in  the  same  asaslon.  It 
was  argued  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature 
that  we  should  not  appropriate  money  for 
highways  until  we  waited  to  see  what  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  highways.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  best  argument  today  in  a 
State  legislature  for  an  Increased  appropria- 
tion is:  WeU,  If  I  get  $60,000  more,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  will  match  It  with  $60,000 
or  $100,000.  Practically  every  department  of 
the  State  government  seeks  Ito  apprc^ula- 
tlon  on  the  basis  of  matehing  Fsderal  funda 
available  tor  that  program. 

I  waa  In  ofllce  only  a  matter  of  weeks  In 
January  1969,  when  a  regional  oOeial  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  came  to  my  oOea  ae^- 
ing  more  States  funds  for  Civil  Defense. 
When  I  UM.  him  that  we  were  abort  on 
funds  and  trying  to  avoid  a  tax  Increase, 
he  was  quick  to  inform  me  that  we  had 
better  Increase  our  State  funds  en-  he  would 
decrease  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  Oklahooaa  in  direct  proportion,  and 
he  had  the  audacity  to  prove  his  point  by 
citing  what  he  had  done  In  two  of  our  aor- 
roundlng  Statea. 

I  oould  not  help  but  be  smusad  at  tha 
last  Oovemon'  conference  when  I  haanl  aev- 
enl  Oovemors  orate  tioquently  tm  the  sub- 
ject of  Statea  rlghta.  in  support  of  their 
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bcoaght  to  the  attention  of  an  interested 
In  thiB  serkMH  problem. 

Ifr.  Renlck  qooted  from  the  May  22 
statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  Edwin 
M.  Martin,  and  then  Mr.  Reiiick  added 
his  own  commoits  as  follows: 


Seeretary  lUanir.  We  are  engaged  in  a  Ta- 
rlaty  of  meaaurM.  unilateral,  bilateral,  and 
multilateral,  whUOi  are  dealgiMd  to  InereaM 
the  Isolation  of  Oaatro. 

Mr.  RamcK.  Here  we  point  to  reports  that 
ahtiq;>lng  to  and  from  Cuba  Is  picking  up  al- 
moet  dally  with  fuU  knowledge  of  the  XJM. 
OoTemment. 

Seeretary  Uabtim.  To  Increace  his  serious 
economic  dlfllculttos. 

lir.  RxMicK.  Bera  we  ask  why  this  week's 
cAostaig  oS  of  BBoney  transfer  to  Cuba  wasnt 
done  montha  ago. 

Seeretary  MMmrtx.  To  prevent  by  military 
meana.  If  aeoessacy.  any  export  of  sggresalan 
from  Cuba. 

ICr.  Bamcx.  Here  we  point  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  that  COM  tight  quarantine  of  Cuba 
and  tha  artmtsiton  by  the  State  Department 
this  week  that  Bed  Infiltrators  are  traveling 
by  air  from  Cuba  to  the  Cayman  Islands  and 
then  to  other  points  in  the  heoAlsphere.  And 
this  admission  came  only  after  a  newsman 
broke  tha  story. 

Secretary  MMrmr.  To  thwart  Cubtm  based 
and  aupported  aubvaralon  of  Latin  Amwlcan 
govemmenta. 

Mr.  Bbmick.  Here  wa  need  only  mention 
the  n^ildly  deteriorating  situation  In  Vene- 
Buela.  British  Oulana.  and  possibly  Haiti. 

Secretary  MAaror.  Tb  IncreaM  the  coats  to 
the  SoTieta  of  their  maintenance  of  Castro. 

Mr.  Baiocx.  Here  we  would  ask  where  the 
Communists  have  ever  given  up;  because  of 
high  cwU. 

Secretary  Maciih.  To  persuade  the  Sovleta 
that  they  are  backing  a  loalng  and  expensive 


Mr.  BxMKX.  We  would  call  the  horM  far 
from  losing — ^it  certainly  Is  still  in  the  race. 

Secretary  MAamr.  To  effect  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  military  forcM  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  BamcK.  Here  we  only  repeat  what 
recently  returned  Cuban  exitos  constantly  re- 
port— ^tha  IncreaM  of  Busslan  prsMnM  la 
Cuba. 

Secretary  MMrmr.  And  to  maintain  sw- 
veillance  of  Cuba  to  Insure  that  it  doM  not 
again  become  a  military  threat  to  tha  United 
StatM  or  Ito  alllM  In  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  BBHicx.  We  dldnt  reallM  that  Cuba 
had  ever  stopped  being  a  threat  to  the  United 
Statea.  That  Winds  up  Mr.  Martin's  official 
pc^cy  statement.    Who  is  kidding  who? 

While  that  was  the  text  of  the  quotes 
used  by  Mr.  Benick  to  show  the  State 
Department  position,  and  his  own  com- 
ments on  each  polirt,  one  more  item  of 
interest  should  be  added. 

Back  in  October  of  last  year,  at  my 
personal  request,  the  Select  Ccmunittee 
<m  bport  Control  of  the  House  of  R^- 
resentatiyes  held  hearings  on  the  Castro- 
Soviet  economic  and  military  buildup  in 
CidML  Of  particular  interest  to  this 
committee  was  the  asslstanee  that  had 
been  roidered  in  the  buildup  by  ships 
flying  flags  of  free  world  countries. 

At  that  hearing  I  pointed  out  that 
free-world  nations  were  permitting  their 
ships  to  carry  goods  to  Cuba.  Greek, 
British.  West  Oerman.  and  Norwegian 
•hlpg  were  the  major  offenders.  I  point- 
ed out  that — 

The  united  StatM  Is  presented  with  a 
dear  and  present  threat  from  the  Soviet 
buildup  In  Cuba.  Tha  weapons,  armamenta. 
and  personnel  now  In  Cuba  add  up  to  a 
new  Soviet  offanalva  In  tha  WMtem  Heml- 


aphere.  This  offensive  Is  balng  aided  by  the 
38  f  rM  world  tankers  whl^  ran  petroleum 
products  to  Cuba  In  the  June-August  period. 

.And  what  was  the  offldal  State  De- 
partment position  then?  The  record  of 
the  hearings  show  that  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  W.  Ball  told  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  the  following: 

As  an  Island.  Cuba  Is  entirely  dependent 
upon  shipping  for  the  maintenance  of  ite 
tottering  economy.  With  the  decline  of  the 
Cuban  economy  and  with  the  Soviet  buildup 
of  arms  and  aid.  ships  and  shipping  have 
emerged  u  a  special  problem  *  *  •  as  this 
situation  has  emerged,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  recognised  that  It  shoxild  take  steps  to 
curtail  or  prevent  the  um  of  free-world 
shipping  in  the  Soviet  bloc-Cuban  trade. 

This  was  on  October  8.  1M2.  Today, 
almost  1  year  later,  free  world  shipping 
constitutes  a  majority  of  all  shlppliig  to 
Cuba,  outnumbering  Soviet  bloc  ship- 
ping. 

Allied  shipping  ctHitinues  to  keep  Cas- 
tro supplied.  The  State  Department  con- 
tinues to  assure  the  American  people 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  concern. 

Mr.  Renlck  might  very  wen  ask,  "Who's 
kidding  who  about  our  Cuban  policy?" 


Caa  America's  LSbraries  Haadle  Car  Co- 
lossal  Rate  of  Accuudatiaf  Kaowledfc? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C  PUCINSKI 

or  nxntoia 
m  THE  HOU8B  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30. 1963 

Mr.  PUdNBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  a  speech  I  deliv- 
ered to  the  monbers  of  the  Reference 
Service  Division  at  the  American  Library 
Association  Conference  on  Monday,  July 
15,  IMS. 

There  Is  a  lerloas  proUem  today  In 
America  that  unfortunate^  has  not 
come  to  the  forefront  of  the  Nation's  at- 
tention. We  are  experlencbig  a  "knowl- 
edge explosion."  and  unfortunately  we 
have  neglected  to  lo(A  Into  the  means  to 
harness  this  explosion  and  make  efficient 
use  of  the  rapidly  accumulating  store- 
house of  knowledge.  The  following  re- 
marks are  directed  to  this  serious  de- 
ficiency and  make  explicit  the  problem 
facing  the  future  of  American  Intellec- 
tual pursuit. 

Your  commlttM  was  somewhat  surprised 
when  I  suggested  am  my  tltte:  '*Can  Amer- 
ica's LlbrarlM  Haadle  Our  Coloeaal  Bate  of 
Accxunulatlng  Knowledge?" 

Let  me  assure  you  at  the  very  outMt  that 
with  all  due  reepect  to  your  efforte,  in  my 
judgment,  the  answer  Is  a  categorical  "no." 

Tou  will  undoubtedly.  In  ttila  conference, 
hear  many  prophete  warn  about  the  crisis 
in  our  library  servicM. 

ThcM  warnings  should  sot  be  taken 
lightly,   lliey  are  true. 

We  are  experiencing  a  fantastic  knowledge 
explosion  throughout  the  world  but.  tragi- 
cally, our  own  country  appears  to  be  drag- 
ging ite  feet  In  finding  adequate  ways  to 
hamcM  the  Intellectual  fallout  from  this 
explosion. 

In  too  many  InstanoM.  we  stlU  are  using 
horM  and  buggy  methods  In  our  library 
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eervlcea.  Bvea  though  businessmen  are 
learning  that  UbrarlM  have  a  real  doUan 
and  oanU  value  to  them,  their  Interest  In 
their  community  llbrarlM  are  mlnlseula. 

In  1961.  18  million  persons— 16Ji  million 
rural  and  IJl  million  urban— still  had  no 
readily  acoeasible  public  library  servlM  avail- 
able to  them. 

VA.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Francis 
KeppeU  recently  told  my  commlttM  that  110 
million  Americans  with  00  million  of  theM 
living  In  urban  areas — In  1061  had  aeecM 
only  to  llbrarlM  which  were  Inadequate  ac- 
cording to  wiinitniifti  state  standards. 

These  llbrarlM  offer  only  limited  and  out- 
dated book  collectlona.  and  frequently  are 
ill-housed,  \mderstaffed.  and  open  for  um 
only  a  few  hours  a  week. 

The  Nation  la  trying  to  mMt  the  needs  of 
mid-20th-century  Intellectual  pursulto  In  a 
virtual  straltjacket. 

FantasticaUy  primitive  la.  I  believe,  a  fair 
way  to  deecrlbe  our  library  efforte  In  many 
parte  of  America. 

Ponder,  if  you  wlU.  this  reality:  With  the 
poeaible  exception  of  penal  Institutions,  pub- 
lic Ubrary  buUdlngs  are  probably  the  oldeet 
governmental  structurM  In  um  today. 
StudlM  of  the  age  and  adequacy  of  public 
library  buildings  in  three  Statee — California. 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin — provide  some  In- 
sight Into  the  magnitude  of  this  problem, 
nilrty  percent  of  the  public  llbrarlM  in 
thcM  thTM  StatM  were  built  before  1010. 
dghty-flve  percent  were  erected  before  1930. 
Of  aU  public  llbrarlM.  only  4  percent  were 
constructed  since  1940.  The  median  age  of 
thcM  StructurM  is  now  64  years.  Reporting 
UbrarlM  in  13  StatM  Mtlmate  that  they  will 
need  80  percent  more  space  In  the  next  7 
yeara.  The  construction  now  planned  by 
local  UbrarlM.  1.6  mUUon  square  feet,  wlU 
faU  abort  of  Mtlmated  needs  by  more  than 
a  mllUon  aquare  feet. 

StatlstlM.  at  best,  are  Ixuing  unlcH  we  can 
relate  them  to  actuaUty. 

Why  ahould  we  be  concerned?  Because 
the  Ubrary  today  is  becoming  the  storehouM 
of  knowledge  In  the  community.  It  is  the 
clearinghouse  of  Information  for  a  nation 
whoM  InteUectual  curiosity  is  being  increased 
daUy  M  the  world  grows  smaUer  and  oom- 
plexlttes  IncreaM.' 

The  Ubrary  today  is  the  average  American's 
university — and  the  demand  for  service  wlU 
grow  in  ever  increasing  boimds. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  there  wlU  be  an 
IncreaM  of  at  least  37  mllUon  local  Ubrary 
users.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate  and 
i4>pUM  only  to  the  conventional  Ubrary — the 
stampede  on  special  library  f  adUtlM  cannot 
be  properly  Mtlmated. 

A  tremendous  effort  is  being  exerted  to 
Improve  this  situation,  but  rm  afraid  It  wlU 
be  a  very  long,  long  time  before  we  clOM  the 
gap. 

As  you  know,  my  committee  voted  out  a 
bUl  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  help 
meet  the  Ubrary  crisis.  Tou  wUl  be  happy  to 
know  that  this  biU  has  been  recalled  to  re- 
move the  Powell  amendment,  which  would- 
bar  any  Federal  fimds  to  segregated  Ubrary 
faclUUes. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  ruled  in  a  decision  which  appar- 
ently hM  completely  missed  public  notice 
that  the  definition  at  "public"  means  a 
buUding  avaUable  to  aU.  Any  Ubrary  prac- 
ticing discrimination  Is  not  available  to  all — 
ergo.  It  la  not  public  and  thus  Is  not  quaU- 
fled  to  receive  Federal  aid. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  decision.  But  under 
this  definition,  the  PoweU  amendment  no 
longer  appears  neoeeeary  In  the  Ubrary  blU. 
I  am  sura  you  wlU  agrM  the  chauM  of  pass- 
ing the  legislation  is  markedly  better  with- 
out the  Powell  amendment. 

I  have  dealt  so  far  with  the  broad  aspecte 
of  the  library  problem.  But  my  purpose  in 
visiting  you  today  Is  to  dlscuM  the  role  of 
the  special  Ubrary. 


As  chairman  oC  a  special  commlttM  study- 
ing the  need  for  a  date  proceMing  and  In- 
fonnation  retrieval  center.  I  am  particularly 
pleaaed  to  be  wltii  you  today. 

I  sutanlt.  ladlM  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
word  "Ubrarlan"  la  today  a  misnomer.  It 
WlU  be  even  more  so  before  this  decade  is 
over. 

As  Christopher  Stevenson,  manager  ot 
the  Technical  Information  Quarterly  at 
General  Electric  rcMutly  stated : 

"In  addition  to  ito  sodal  rMponslblUtles, 
every  profession  has  also  the  reeponslbiUty 
to  continuously  buUd  a  core  of  speclallaed 
knowledge  in  Ita  professional  field  of  work. 
Whatever  peripheral  skills  may  be  UMfiil  to 
librarians,  our  basic  core  of  speclallaed 
knowledge  is  concerned  with  the  organissa- 
tlon  and  utilisation  of  information.  This 
phaM  of  library  training  hM  been  sadly  ne- 
glected. During  this  period  of  neglect,  a 
tremendous  Uterature  of  specialization  has 
grown  up  In  the  United  StatM.  and  we  U- 
brarlans  find  ourselvM  today  uneqtdpped 
with  the  tools  for  organizing  and  utUlzlng 
thla  Uterature." 

The  Ubrarlan  of  tomorrow  wlU  be  more 
properly  caUed  an  Information  scientist — 
or  perhaps  a  retrlevlst— one  sklUed  In  the 
art  of  retrieving  Information  to  satisfy  the 
Insatiable  Ixist  for  knowledge  among  our 
people. 

My  committee  is  now  probing  the  entire 
problem  of  special  Ubrarlans — ^what  rela- 
tionship they  wUl  have  to  my  proposal  for 
the  Mtablishment  of  a  national  data  proc- 
essing and  information  retrieval  center. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  demand  on 
our  special  UbrarlM  in  the  next  decade  wUl 
be  staggering. 

What  trends  wUl  effect  special  UbrarlM 
within  the  next  decade,  the  doubling  of  the 
grom  national  product;  a  fantastic  Increase 
In  research  and  development;  an  Increase  in 
the  ratio  of  special  librarians  to  research 
workers  and  the  need  for  more  technical 
skills  in  special  Ubrarlanship. 

Our  groH  national  product  In  1980  wlU 
approximate  1,000  bUlion  1959  doUars.  Our 
population  wUl  IncreaM  87  percent  by  1980 
to  346  mllUon.  It  wUl  requbre  higher  skUls. 
Demands  on  our  Ubrary  faciUtlM  wlU  be 
staggering. 

But  of  greatest  Interest  to  me  are  tha  ra- 
porte  that  by  1969  only  6  years  from  now. 
4  pereent  of  our  groM  national  product,  or 
approximately  $38  bllUon  wlU  be  devoted  to 
research  and  development. 

If  thCM  flguTM  are  trua — and  I  believe 
they  are — ^then  our  demand  for  the  new  ver- 
alon  of  today'a  Ubrarlan  wlU  be  beyond  oom- 
prehenalon.  By  1980.  the  figure  for  reaearch 
and  development  wlU  reach  $40  bUlkm  an- 
nuaUy.  and  unlcM  we  undertake  a  drastic 
revision  of  our  present  methods  of  Informa- 
tion retrieval,  I  fear  we  wlU  be  In  serious 
trouble. 

This  la  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  determine — 
as  chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  stud- 
ying the  advtsabiuty  of  a  National  Data 
Processing  and  Information  Retrieval  Cen- 
ter— ^if  there  Is  a  better  way  to  bsmMS  the 
VMt  knowledge  esqilosloa  for  more  orderly 
UM  by  the  entire  scientific  and  educational 
community. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  9  years  ago 
the  Soviet  Union  established  the  XJ3SH. 
Institute  ot  Scientific  and  Technological  in- 
formation in  Moacow.  Three  yeara  after  this 
Institute  began  functioning,  the  Sovtet 
Union  plunged  ite  first  Sputnik  Into  orbit. 
To  this  day  there  is  considerable  speculation 
on  how  important  a  role  did  the  Soviet  re- 
search retrieval  center  play  In  Russia's 
spectacular  "first"  into  space. 

The  Soviet  Union's  center  reoelvM  research 
data  assembled  from  90  countrlM.  published 
in  68  languagM.  AU  of  this  material  la  trans- 
lated Into  Russlon,  codified,  digested,  and 
turned  Into  the  Institute's  systematlsed 
filM  for  UM  by  the  entire  Soviet  scientific 
community. 


Tha  world  total  of  adimtlfle  and  tMbntnal 
pubUcatlona  Um  reached  astronomical  pro- 
porttooa— 4004MM.  It  la  humanly  Imposalbla 
for  any  rsaearcher  or  team  of  reasarchers  to 
keep  mp  with  this  endlcM  flow  of  new  knowl- 
edge being  devek^Md  In  unlversltiM  and 
adentlflc  laboratorlM  throughout  tha  world. 
UnlcM  the  United  StatM  devaiopa  a  mora 
effldent  way  of  compiling  this  vast  torrent 
of  knowledge,  we  may  find  omaelvM  again 
racing  against  the  wrarld  In  tha  technological 
explosion. 

There  are  several  nations  already  substan- 
tiaUy  ahead  of  us  In  the  establishment  of  a 
central  Information  retrieval  center.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Soviet  Union,  nanea,  England. 
Italy  and  Tha  Netherlands  already  have  In- 
formation retrieval  centers  In  varloua  forma 
In  operation. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  befoM  this 
decade  la  over,  data  processing  and  informa- 
tion retrieval  wUl  be  one  of  the  biggest  In- 
dustrlM  In  America  and  the  world.  The  tre- 
mendous knowledga  explosion  whl«h  la 
sweeping  the  world  makM  It  imperative  that 
thla  civilization  develop  more  efllclent  waya 
of  grasping  the  fuU  meaning  of  man's  In- 
teUectual discovwlea. 

I  am  fuUy  convinced  that  ]uat  m  thla 
Nation  spent  the  fortlM  In  nuclear  develop- 
ment and  tha  flftlM  to  space  exploration,  the 
generatlan  of  tha  slxttos  win  sm  tha  advent 
of  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  data  proceasing 
and  Information  ratrlevaL 

SluM  the  beginning  of  recorded  history, 
man's  capablUty  to  accumulate  and  retrieve 
Information  has  paced  his  progrees.  Today 
wa  are  witnessing  a  grave  thrMt  to  this 
progress. 

This  threat  hM  been  eloquently  deacrlbed 
by  the  eminent  neurcdogist.  Dr.  Orey- Walter: 

"During  the  last  two  generations  the  rate 
of  accumulation  of  knowledge  hM  been  so 
coloesally  accelerated  that  not  even  the  moat 
noble  and  most  tranquU  brain  can  now  store 
and  consider  even  a  thousandth  part  of  It. 
Hmnanlty  Is  In  a  critical  state  compared  with 
which  the  constitution  of  the  dlnoeaur  and 
the  community  of  the  Tower  oi  Babel  were 
triumphant. 

"The  root  of  this  evU  is  that  facte  accmnu- 
late  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  doM  the  tmder- 
stanrtlng  of  them.  Rational  thought  de- 
pends UteraUy  on  ratio  on  the  proporticwa 
and  relations  betwMn  things.  As  facte  ara 
ooUaeted.  tha  number  of  posslbis  ralatlona 
between  them  IncreasM  at  an  enormoua 
rate." 

Dr.  Vannevar  BuSh.  the  great  Amerlcaa 
scientist,  characterlaed  the  urgency  of  tha 
problam  with  the  fOUowlng  grim  note:  "Sel- 
ance  may  become  bogged  down  in  ita  own 
producto.  Inhibited  like  a  colony  of  bactnia 
by  ito  own  exudations." 

The  staggering  statlattee  amply  tsstlfy  to 
this  pejorative  state  of  affaire. 

Duirlng  the  last  88  years,  there  has  been  a 
10-fold  IncreaM  in  the  ntunber  of  sdentlste 
and  engineers:  from  60.000  In  1930  to  mora 
than  a  half  mllUon  today.  Indeed,  one  au- 
thority estlmatM  that  the  niunber  of  sclen- 
tiste  now  Uvlng  Is  greater  than  the  number 
of  aU  scientists  who  ever  Uved  before. 

The  prodigious  output  flowing  from  this 
ocean  of  creative  activity  Is  overwhelming. 
More  than  180.000  reeaarch  and  devtiopment 
projMto  per  year  are  of  Oovamment  origin. 
representing  two-tbtrds  of  the  $15  bUllon  our 
country  now  spends  on  research. 

We  have  more  than  190,000  tedmlcal 
Journals  In  the  world.  Ota  patent  oflkse  hM 
more  than  7  million  patente  on  file.  There 
are  more  than  500  specialized  scieuM  infor- 
mation servlcM. 

Ihdeed  we  have  rea<died  a  stage  In  the  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  where  manual 
BMrohlng  for  InfonnaUoa  Is  quickly  baoom- 
Ing  an  Impossible  and  extremely  ooetly  task. 

We  now  have  bibllographlee  of  blbllog- 
raphlea.  The  iMt  Issue  of  the  'World  BlbU- 
ography  of  BlbUographles"  contains  mora 
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in a  centrallaed  documentation  service  that 
the  world's  overall  output  of  scientific  pub- 
lications can  be  procisased  and  synthsslaert. 
Beeldes,  the  centrallaed  system  of  Informa- 
tion provldee  a  fair  baae  for  effective  mech- 
anization and  automation  development." 

The  above  to  supported  by  Prof.  BorU  If. 
Tareev,  also  from  Vlnlty,  who  states: 

"Bzperlenee  gained  from  information  work 
in  the  U.SJ8JI.  and  in  other  countries  indi- 
cates that  the  complex  and  important  task 
of  providing  oui^tlete,  i.e.,  'total'  information 
on  all  recent  scientific  and  technical  devel- 
opmenta  throughout  the  world  can  be  ac- 
compllahed  by  a  central  scientific  informa- 
tion Institute  which  has  at  its  disposal 
many  highly  qualified  speciallBts.  suitable 
technical  ^ulpment,  and  sufficient  funds  tor 
acquisition  of  current  literature  from  many 
different  countries.  The  Institute  of  Scien- 
tific Information  U  such  a  center  in  Rusaia." 

In  my  bill,  HJl.  1946. 1  propoeed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Reeearch  Data  Proc- 
essing and  Information  Retrieval  Center  to 
ameliorate  some  of  the  abysmal  shortcran- 
ings  and  dangers  to  which  facts  and  figures 
Just  stated  bear  witness.  For  it  to  readily 
apparent  that  the  lack  of  a  central  organ, 
amidst  himdreds  of  abetractlng  devlcee  and 
coxmtlees  specialising  Information  servioee. 
lacking  efllclency  and  control  over  duplica- 
tion of  research  projecto  costing  billions  of 
dollars  to  a  deadly  danger  to  the  survival  of 
our  country. 

The  timing  and  need  for  the  center  which 
I  have  proposed  have  never  been  more  urgent 
and  necessary.  The  responsibllltiee  of  our 
Government  to  ova  citizens  and  the  scien- 
tific community  must  be  met  at  once  with 
energy,  dedication  and  leadership  worthy  of 
our  heritage. 

"The  cries  for  help  from  our  sclentlste  are 
desperate  and  Justly  demanding.  The  dto- 
tingulshed  vice  president  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  P.  R.  Cagle.  only  a  few  months  ago 
succinctly  captured  today's  mood  of  our 
sclentlste  by  saying: 

"I  speak  as  a  scientist  complainant  •  •  • 
as  a  biologist  frustrated  by  the  difllcultlee 
of  obtaining  artlclea  essential  to  my  re- 
search *  *  •  aa  a  bewildered  administrator 
participating  In  decisionmaking  *  *  *  aa  a 
frightened  observer  of  the  literature  prob- 
lems of  my  biologist  colleaguea  *  *  *  as  an 
angry  critic  of  our  Government  for  falling  to 
have  concern  about  technical  information 
programa  •  •  •." 

It  to  therefore  of  little  svirprise  that  my 
propoaal  haa  received  such  gratifying  re- 
sponse and  support. 

rnie  distinguished  soldler-sdenttot,  for- 
mer Chief  of  Beeearch  and  Development  in 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  Lt.  Gen. 
Arthur  O.  TTuddeau,  recently  pointed  out: 

"I  believe  you  of  Industry,  our  academic 
alllea  and  the  agenclee  of  Government  need 
to  get  together  and  back  what  I  think  to 
needed  here — let's  call  it  SATIC — A  Scien- 


tific and  Techncdoglcal  Information  Cen- 
ter— a  national  clearinghouse  for  the  most 
complete  and  comprehenalve  aequlaltlon. 
tranaUtUm,  and  exchange  of  Infomuitlon 
that  we  can  get  from  all  aegmento  of  o\ir 
Nation  and  from  the  rest  of  the  free  world." 

A  Waahlngton  University  editor  writea: 

"Above  all.  in  thto  country  we  need  a 
central  agency  to  ooordlnate  the  overall 
Information  effort;  winnow  the  total  produc- 
tion: and  pick  up  the  loose  ends  like  foreign 
publications,  research  bulletins,  graduate 
theses,  Government  reporto  and  papers  de- 
livered at  conferences.  Organising  and  op- 
erating such  an  institution  would  be  an 
effort  no  bigger  than  others  we  have  made, 
no  more  ponderoxis  than  others  the  Govern- 
ment has  shouldered  and  carried  home.  It 
woiild  deserve  to  be  called  Investment  rather 
than  extravagance." 

One  of  the  most  dtotlnguished  foreign 
critics  on  Information  retrieval,  whose  ex- 
pert advice  and  services  have  been  solicited 
by  varioua  Government  agencies  for  many 
jrears.  Including  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, whose  record  of  objective  scientific 
analjrsto  to  unassailable,  profeaaor  of  mathe- 
matical logic  and  linguistics.  T.  Bar-HlUel. 
has  recently  stated: 

"There  could,  for  Instance,  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tution corresponding  to  the  Russian  All- 
Union  Institute  oi  Scientific  and  Techno- 
logical Information  could  greatly  Improve 
the  eztotlng  altuatlon  in  the  information 
field  in  the  United  Statee  and  could  be  an 
overall  Improvement." 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  many  others  who 
voice  similar  views.  Clearly,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  center  to  the  meet  iirgent 
need  and  merlte  the  highest  consideration 
and  priority.. 

The  benefita  to  be  derived  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  center  are  too 
numerous  and  too  obvloiu  to  need  further 
elaboration  here.  However,  there  to  one 
outstanding  bonxia  which  can  be  had.  It  to 
less  obvious,  and,  therefore.  I  shall  detail 
some  of  the  hidden  rich  rewards  awaiting 
the  realization  of  a  national  center. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  cturent 
Bhcutages  of  sclentlste.  the  costly  expense 
involved  in  obtaining  a  technical  education 
and  the  dUBculty  of  attracting  studento  to 
piirsue  degrees  In  science.  And  yet.  not- 
withstanding these  obstacles,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  center  could  double  tha 
number  of  scientista  by  cutting  wasteful 
duplication  and  mountalnotis  literature 
searches  which  consume  aa  much  as  70  per- 
cent of  our  sclentlste'  time. 

Never  before  In  history  have  we  faced  such 
a  titanic  chaUenge.  The  hour  to  fast  ap- 
proaching when  we  muat  act  or  be  left  be- 
hind, adrift  in  a  fog  of  technological  con- 
fusion. The  rewards  in  accepting  thto  great 
challenge  are  boundless.  The  dectolon  to 
ours. 


XNATE 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1963 


ntet 


at  13  o'clock  meridian. 
o  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 


.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
cOend    the    following 


of  grace  and  glory,  when 

day  Thou  dost  q;>read 

light  about  us  as  mirple 

fairer  than  morning, 

<%Qrlight,  dawns  the  sweet 

are  with  Thee. 

our  flickering  torch 
Thy  redeeming  lore,  f  ac- 


nei 


y  eld 


ing  whatever  the  day  may  bring,  sus- 
tained by  a  faith  that  will  not  shrink, 
though  pressed  by  every  foe. 

Strengthen  us,  we  pray,  to  carry  our 
share  of  the  burden  of  mankind's  climb 
to  the  kingdom  of  Thy  love  and  to  the 
radiant  realm  where  Thy  will  shall  be 
done  in  the  Nation  and  in  all  the  earth. 
Toward  that  fining  goal  our  puny  mor- 
tal strength  is  unequal  to  the  tests  and 
tasks  of  the  decisive  days  which  are 
upon  us.  We  dare  not  trust  our  own  de- 
vices and  counsels.  Because  Thy  com- 
pleteness flows  around  our  incomplete- 
ness, from  the  lowly  earth  where  our 
weary  feet  so  often  stumble  and  falter, 
may  the  exultant  notes  of  our  faith  and 
hope  rise  like  the  lark  on  morning  wing, 
singing  its  song  at  heaven's  gate. 


For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manspikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  30,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsmLO,  md  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 
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NOnCE  OP  OBJECTTON  TO  CX>M- 
linTBB  MEETINGB  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
knowing  some  very  important  subjects 
will  be  before  the  Senate  today  for  dis- 
cussion, every  Senator  should  be  tn  a 
position  to  be  in  attendance  instead  of 
being  present  at  some  committee  meet- 
ing. For  that  reason,  with  one  excep- 
tion. I  object  to  any  committee  meeting 
today  while  the  Senate  Is  in  session.  I 
tmderstand  that  the  committee  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Ihtr. 
McClkllan  ]  is  desirous  of  concluding,  or 
at  least  continuing,  with  a  hearing  to- 
day. That  committee  is  excepted  from 
my  request. 


COMBOTTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfbld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Ckxnmittee  on 
Government  Operations  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREAT? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  inferences  in  the  press 
to  the  effect  that  political  partisanship 
may  be  motivating  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
[Mr.  HicKXNLOOPKs]  in  their  attitudes 
toward  the  nuclear  test  treaty. 

It  Is  most  disturbing  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  witness  this  effort  to  fan  the 
flames  of  partisanship  on  a  matter  of 
such  urgent  and  overriding  national  im- 
portance. I  must  reject  any  such  infer- 
ence Insofar  as  it  involves  the  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dnucsxir]  or  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hzooar- 
loopKB]  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
Senator— Republican  or  Democrat 

Both  are  men  of  the  highest  patriot- 
ism, and  have  shown  time  and  again  a 
mature  and  unqualified  capaci^  to  place 
the  national  interest  in  foreign  relations 
above  partisan  consideration.  They 
have  consistently  supported  the  main 
body  of  American  policy  through  sev- 
eral administrations — administrations  of 
both  parties. 

Their  attitude  is  entirely  in  order.  It 
Is  their  responsibility  as  Senators — not 
as  R^ublicans — ^in  positions  of  great 
responsibility  to  be  most  prudent  and 
careful  in  the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posed treaty.  And  may  I  say  that  the 
same  applies  to  the  majority  leader  and 
the  rest  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

It  would  have  been.  Indeed,  inappro- 
priate at  this  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  no  less  than  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  to  have  gone  to  Moscow  for 
the  ceremony  of  signing  the  treaty. 

There  is  a  great  backlog  of  legislation 
in  process  in  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
highly  important  legislation'  to  the  Na- 
tion in  many  fields;  and  both  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  majority  leader  must 
continue  to  try,  as  we  have  been  trsring, 


to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  point  of 
decision  in  the  Senate. 

As  it  is,  an  exceptionally  aivropriate 
bipartisan  group  will  go  to  Moscow  from 
the  Soiate— «ot  necessarily  to  approve, 
but  to  represmt  the  Senate  for  the  sign- 
ing. That  is  as  it  should  be,  for  an 
occasion  which  involves  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Senate  to 
advise  and  consent  with  respect  to  treaty 
ratification.  The  6«iators  who  are  go- 
ing— the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Fm.- 
BRiGHTl;  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHRKT],  the  deputy  majority 
leader,  whose  name  has  long  been  as- 
sociated with  this  effort;  the  Senator 
frcnn  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors],  who 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  great  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  the  senior  Republican  in 
this  body,  wise  with  a  long  experience 
in  the  Senate  and  in  foreign  relations 
and  atomic  energy;  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  Committees — 
this  group  of  Senators  who  are  going, 
Mr.  President,  is  admirably  equipped  to 
represent  the  Senate  with  dignity  and 
wisdom  on  this  highly  significant  occa- 
sion of  worldwide  significance. 

This  biparttsan  group,  Mr.  President, 
of  which  I  personally  am  extronely 
proud  of,  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  which  has  guided  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  from  the  out- 
set on  the  matter  of  nuclear  testing.  In 
a  matter  which  involves  the  safety  of 
the  Nation  and  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  our  children,  there 
is  no  room,  for  partisanship.  Certainly 
a  treaty  which  would  seek  to  prevent 
precisely  those  nuclear  explosions  which 
are  most  contaminative  of  our  physical 
environment  can  be  regarded  as  such  a 
matter.  Certainly,  too.  this  proposed 
treaty  has  implications  for  the  safety  of 
the  Nation. 

I  do  not  prejudge,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  action  with  regard  to  the  treaty. 
But  the  records  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dibksen].  and  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  in  matters  of  this  kind,  as  I 
have  noted,  offer  great  assurance  that 
the  question  of  the  treaty  will  be  ex- 
amined in  terms  of  the  highest  national 
interest  and  free  of  partisanship. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  both  parties 
in  the  campaign  of  1960  adopted  posi- 
tions clearly  in  line  wit3i  what  has  now 
been  achieved  in  the  initialed  treaty  to 
end  nuclear  testing.  I  must  say,  in 
honestly,  that  the  Republican  platform 
is  clearer  on  this  point  than  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  But  I  am  sure  that 
this  is  primarily  a  matter  of  draftsman- 
ship, and  is  not  indicative  in  any  way 
of  a  lesser  desire  on  the  part  cd  Demo- 
crats to  bring  about  an  end  to  these  dan- 
gerous tests.  Democrats  as  a  whole  are 
Just  as  concerned  as  R^ublicans  when 
the  safety  and  health  of  the  Nation  are 
at  stake.  In  any  event,  Mr.  President, 
I  read  into  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
reference  to  nuclear  testing  in  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  platforms  of 
1960. 


Tlie  Democratic  platform,  1960,  sec- 
tion n,  under  the  heading  "Arms  Con- 
trol," states: 

A  primary  task  to  to  develop  responsible 
proposato  that  will  help  break  the  deadlock 
on  arms  control. 

Such  propoeato  should  Include  means  for 
ending  nuclear  tests  imder  workable  safe- 
guards, cutting  back  nuclear  weapona.  reduc- 
ing conventional  forces,  preserving  outer 
space  for  peaceful  purposes,  preventing  sur- 
prise attack  and  limiting  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental war. 

The  Republican  platform,  1960,  under 
the  heading  "Foreign  Policy,"  states: 

We  are  similarly  ready  to  negotiate  and 
to  Institute  realistic  methods  and  safeguards 
for  disarmament  and  for  tha  stispenslon  of 
nuclear  tests.  We  advocate  an  early  agree- 
ment by  all  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  tests 
In  the  atmosphere,  and  the  suspenakm  of 
other  tests  as  verification  technlquea  per- 
mit. We  support  the  President  in  any  deci- 
sion he  may  make  to  reevaluate  the  ques- 
tion of  resiunptlon  of  undergrotmd  nuclear 
explosions  testing.  If  the  Omeva  Confer- 
ence faUs  to  produce  a  satisfactory  agra»- 
ment.  We  have  deep  concern  about  the 
mounting  ntidear  arms  race.  Thto  concern 
leads  us  to  seek  disarmament  and  nuclear 
agreementa.  And  an  equal  concern  to  pro- 
tect air  people  tram  nuclear  danger  leads  us 
to  insist  that  such  agreements  have  ade- 
quate safeguards. 

Again  I  say  that  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  the  bipartisan  group  which  has  been 
selected  to  represent  this  body  and  this 
coimtry  at  Moscow.  I  do  not  believe 
that  under  any  circumstances  a  more 
capable  group,  or  men  of  greater  integ- 
rity and  patriotism,  could  have  been 
selected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  generous  statement  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
MANsriELi)].  I  need  no  defense  for  my 
conduct  I  have  always  been  willing  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  what  I  say 
and  do.  Under  the  Constitution  the 
Senate  has  the  duty  and  reaponsibllity 
to  advise  and  consent  to  a  treaty.  That 
action  must  constitute  an  independent 
Judgment,  and  that  Judgment  I  win  ren- 
der under  my  oath,  according  to  my  con- 
science, and  within  the  limit  of  my  per- 
ception as  I  can  bring  it  to  bear. 

I  recall  that  once  a  President  soiufat 
assistance  in  building  up  supp<ut  for  a 
League  of  Nations.  Members  of  my 
party  followed  him  throughout  the 
coimtry.  He  returned  from  that  tour  a 
broken  and  dejected  man.  It  always 
hurt  me  to  think  that  happened  to  a 
great  scholar  who  was  then  ttie  Presi- 
ol  the   United  States— Woodrow 


'or  myself  I  try  never  to  embarrass 
e  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall  always  bend  over  backward  to  make 
certain  that  he  is  not  prelected  into  any 
awkward  situation. 

Ten  days  ago  I  went  to  the  Press  Gal- 
lery of  this  body.  The  question  was 
asked  whether  I  had  been  invited  to  go 
to  Moscow.  The  answer  was  that  I  had 
not  been  invited,  directly  or  indirectly, 
remotely  or  otherwise,  by  anyone,  any- 
where, at  any  time. 

Second,  I  stated  that  if  I  were  invited, 
I  would  not  go.  I  made  that  statement 
publicly  on  a  number  of  occasions.  In 
so  doing.  I  closed  the  door  for  myself  and 
for  anyone  else  who  might  undertake  to 
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InTlto  me.  1 1  ill  never  embarrass  any- 
one. I  made  that  abundantly  clear. 
Not  the  least,  c  I  course,  of  the  considera- 
tioos  that  ent  sred  into  that  decision  is 
the  fact  that  i  e  are  beset  with  so  much 
woric.  I  did  n  ot  feel  that  I  could  take 
time  off  and  gi » to  lioeoow  for  that  pur- 
poae,  since  the  occasion  was  a  ceremony 
of  signing,  an  I  no  negotiation  was  in- 
volTed. 

I  am  deepli  grateful  to  my  distin- 
guished f rienc  from  Montana  for  the 
generous  statei  aent  that  he  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Ser  ate.  Beyond  that.  I  know 
of  nothing  I  i  eed  say.  I  hare  neither 
encouraged  nor  discouraged  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  bod^  from  taking  that  trip  if 
h«  were  invited  to  go.  Every  Senator 
has  egnal  pre  xwattves.  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  Is  dthe  >  my  responsibility  or  my 
prerogative  to  undertake  to  tell  other 
Members  of  thJ  i  distinguished  body  what 
they  dM>uld  <  o  under  those  circiun- 
stances.    So  I  eave  the  case  there. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  Pretident  o  '  the  United  SUtes  asked 
me  to  go  to  M(  scow  as  a  representative 
of  the  muted  nates  in  the  final  cere- 
mony prelimtn  ury  to  the  signing  of  the 
test-ban  treaty  Of  the  100  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  d<  not  believe  there  is  any- 
one who  disUk  s  the  thought  of  a  for- 
eign trip  any  m  >re  than  I  do.  But  when 
the  President  o  the  United  States  asked 
me  to  take  the  rip  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  did  not  think  I  had  any 
right  to  fold  m: '  hands  and  ten  him  that 
I  did  not  want  to  go,  and  that  I  am  not 
going. 

Mr.  PresideDb,  when  any  program  is 
initiated  that  1  oks  toward  the  easing  of 
tension  throng  tout  the  world,  and  has 
for  its  porpoai  the  averting  of  a  war 
throughout  the  worid.  even  though  such 
program  offers  only  a  faint  hope— and 
in  my  opinion  i  hat  is  what  the  proposed 
test-ban  treaty  does— I  do  not  think  I 
have  any  rig^t  to  say  that  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  an]  effort  for  peace  In  the 
world  regardlM  i  of  i^ether  it  promises 
Immediate  and  early  success  or  not 

Mr.  Presiden  .  as  one  Member  of  this 
body  who  was  isked  to  go  to  Moscow  I 
can  say  that  I  have  not  been  asked  to 
commit  myself  in  any  way.  I  under- 
stand that  no  li  ember  of  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  sign  the  treaty.  I  agree  that 
Ooogress  shoull  examine  every  line  of 
ttM  document  v  hen  it  is  submitted  to  us 
for  our  approv  il  or  disapproval  It  is 
proper  that  we  ihould  weigh  the  benefits 
of  approval  agt  inst  any  possible  disad- 
vantages or  rtel  s  which  we  may  run.  It 
Is  prtrt)able  tha ;  we  may  have  to  weigh 
our  hopes  aganst  our  fears.  I  have 
heard  it  said  tt  at  Congress  ouiAit  not  to 
be  represented  at  this  meeting  because 
Cbngress  did  n  )t  participate  in  writing 
the  treaty.  Mfe  y  I  say  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cfngress  were  shown  the 
treaty  10  days  ago — a  week  ago  last 
Monday.  I  hai  e  examined  it  closely.  I 
have  read  and  i  eread  it  from  end  to  end 
and  from  the  n  iddle  towards  both  ends. 
I  know  that  pr<  ibably  half  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  h  kve  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity that  I  h  kve  had. 

I  do  not  behe  ire  it  is  a  proper  function 
of  the  legialativ  e  branch  of  Government 
to  write  treatit  i.    It  is  our  function  to 


approve  or  to  disapprove  them  after 
they  have  been  prepared  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

In  this  case  I  must  say  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  did  seek 
the  approval  of  three  committees  of  the 
Congress  before  finally  authorl^ng  the 
initialing  of  the  treaty  a  week  ago. 

My  position  now  is  that,  iinless  I  am 
shown  more  evidence  than  has  appeared 
to  date  that  the  treaty  will  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  United  States,  I  expect 
to  support  its  approval  when  it  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  a  vote.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  vote  as  I  believe  proper  when 
the  time  comes  and  after  full  hearings 
have  been  held. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  speech  has  expired, 
too.  I 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say  only  a  word  about  what  has  been 
tran^iring.  as  one  Republican  Senator 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Vennont  [Mr.  Axkxm]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltohstaxx] 
have  consented  to  serve  on  this  delega- 
tion. I  understand  fully  the  reservations 
which  my  distinguished  and  beloved  col- 
leagues have  made. 

I  never  thought  that  there  was  any 
implication  in  a  Senator's  going  that  he 
would  necessarily  vote  for  a  treaty.  I 
have  thought  that  it  represented  merely 
a  visual  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  great  affairs  which  face  our  Na- 
tion the  parties  grasp  hands  in  terms 
of  fimdamental  purpose,  and  certify  that 
this  is  the  way  they  conceive  the  destiny 
of  our  country  to  travel  the  paths  of 
peace;  and.  as  President  Eisenhower  said 
in  that  famous  phrase,  go  the  extra  mile 
to  seek  to  attain  it 

Por  myself,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
such  distinguished  members  of  my  party 
are  to  attend  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
together  with  equally  distinguished 
members  of  the  majority  party.  I  do  not 
feel  it  will  compromise  their  independ- 
ence of  Judgment  whatever. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  majority 
leader  and  with  the  minority  leader  in 
the  fine  statements  they  have  made 
today.  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
it  is  a  necessary  demonstration  of  soli- 
darity of  our  country  in  a  moment  of 
what  <^uld  be  great  achievement  and 
that  this  will  be  its  visual  evidence.  I 
could  not  think  of  finer  representatives 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  than 
those  who  have  consented  to  attend. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Rmcorr  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfQcer.) 


TRIBUTES  TO  JOHN  D.  RHODES. 
UPON  RETIREMENT  AS  OFFICIAL 
REPORTER     OF     DEBATES,     JJB. 

SENATE 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
offer  brief  testimony  today  to  one  who. 
after  44  years  of  service,  is  retiring  from 
service  to  the  UJB.  Senate. 

I  often  think  of  the  Coi^gussiohal 
RacoRD  as  an  amairtng  compendium 
wherein  is  recorded  actually  the  unfold- 
ment  of  this  Republic.  Evenrthing  can 
be   found    there — reports   which   come 


from  the  executive  branch,  allusions  to 
reports  from  committees,  priae-winnlng 
essays  by  youngsters,  columns  by  our 
pundits  and  commentators,  and  every- 
thing— but  evenrthing — ^including  po- 
etry, whether  highly  edifying  or  of  the 
doggerel  variety,  and  great  prose.  All 
appear  in  the  Conghkssional  Rkcokd. 

It  has  often  baffled  me  how  readable 
the  Congressional  Ricoro  Is.  Not  only 
is  it  readable,  but  also  it  is  authoritative 
and  it  is  authentic,  because  eversrthing 
that  happens  in  the  Congress  is  found 
there,  and  It  Is  always  in  perfect  order. 

It  baffles  me  when  I  think  of  the  read- 
ability of  the  Congressional  Record,  be- 
cause, when  all  is  said  and  done.  I  think 
it  will  be  agreed  that  Congress  is  really 
the  home  of  the  split  infinitive,  where  it 
finds  its  finest  fruition;  this  is  the  place 
where  the  dangling  participle  is  certainly 
nourished ;  this  is  the  home  of  the  broken 
sentence:  and  if  there  were  no  dashes  I 
do  not  know  what  our  distinguished  Offi- 
cial Reporters  would  do.  This  is  the 
home  where,  with' impunity,  we  can  ig- 
nore the  comma  and  the  period,  we  can 
ignore  the  colon  and  the  semicolon,  we 
can  ignore  the  exdamation  msifk.  and 
the  question  maris;  and  yet.  smnehow, 
out  of  this  great  funnel  it  all  comes  out 
all  right,  and  it  is  always  readable.  And 
when  it  goes  out.  in  thousands  of  copies, 
to  be  used  by  high  school  youngsters  in 
debate  or  by  college  debating  teams  or  by 
that  great  concourse  of  people  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record,  including  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches,  it  is  au- 
thentic, and,  above  an  else,  it  Is  read- 
able; and  the  reason  why  it  is  readable. 
Mr.  President,  is  to  be  found  in  the  en- 
deavors of  the  distinguished  group  who 
are  the  recorders  of  Senate  debate. 

I  read  their  names  into  the  Record: 
John  D.  Rhodes,  Gregor  Macpherson. 
Herbert  N.  Budlong.  Charles  J.  Drescher. 
Francis  J.  Attig.  Nicholas  J.  Clnciotta, 
Julian  R.  Series.  Jr..  Joseph  J.  Sweeney. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  is  our  old  friend. 
John  Rhodes.  He  has  been  in  the  service 
for  44  years.  I  think  he  b^ran  when 
ThcHnas  Riley  Marshan.  of  Indiana,  was 
sitting.  Mr.  President,  where  you  are  sit- 
ting, in  his  capacity  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

When  John  Rhodes  first  served  the 
Senate,  he  could  look  upon  John  Bank- 
head,  of  Alabama,  with  whose  brother, 
Winiam.  I  served  when  he  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  served  the  Senate  with  that  great 
tower  of  strength,  Joe  Robinson,  from 
Arkansas. 

Hiram  Johnson,  from  California,  was 
then  in  the  Senate;  as  was  Frank  Brand- 
egee.  from  Connecitcut. 

Albert  Fan.  of  New  Mexico,  ^as  then 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

James  Wadsworth.  of  New  York,  who 
then  served,  after  finishing  his  distin- 
giiished  service  here,  went  bade  to  his 
State  and  became  a  candidate  for  and 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  I  made  his  acquaintance. 
He  became  a  firm  friend  of  mine. 

Lee  Overman,  from  llorth  Carolina, 
was  then  in  the  Senate;  as  was  Warren 
Gamaliel  Harding,  from  Ohio,  who  later 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Tom  Walsh,  the  great  inquisitor  from 
the  State  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Montana,  also  served. 

Tom  Gore  was  here  from  Oklahmna. 

Charles  McNary.  of  Oregon,  who  once 
occupied  the  place  I  am  now  privileged 
to  occupy,  served  in  the  Senate  then. 

Boies  Penrose,  from  Pennsylvania,  was 
then  serving  in  the  Senate,  as  I  recaU. 

Morris  Sheppard,  from  Texas,  was  also 
then  serving. 

Reed  Smoot.  of  Utah,  then  served. 

The  great  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia, 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  that  time 
or  soon  thereafter. 

Claude  Swanson.  of  Virginia,  also 
served  in  the  Senate  then. 

Yrova  the  State  of  Washington  there 
was  Bfiles  Poindexter.       ^ 

The  great  Robert  La  FoUette,  the 
senior,  was  in  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

And  Irvine  L.  Lenroot.  once  a  court 
reporter  himself,  was  then  a  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

So.  Mr.  President,  John  Rhodes  has 
looked  upon  the  Senate  for  44  years. 
He  and  his  former  coUeague.  Mr.  James 
Murphy,  as  senior  reporters,  made  the 
Congressional  Record  readable.  People 
like  me  get  their  names  in  the  marquee 
lights,  sit  under  the  television  cameras, 
or  get  into  the  headlines,  for  their  brief 
and  shining  hour,  but  it  could  not  be  that 
way  imless  there  were  humble  servants 
serving  this  great  body.  who.  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  great  statement  long  ago. 
"also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

John  Rhodes.  I  have  come  to  know 
you  as  "John."  I  have  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing affection  for  you.  I  am  distressed 
that  you  had  such  a  long  tour  in  the 
hospitaL 

How  delighted  we  are  that  on  this  day, 
as  you  terminate  your  service  with  the 
U.S.  Senate,  you  can  be  here  and  that 
we  can  salute  you  and  can  place  upon 
you  the  accolade  that  you  so  richly  de- 
serve. "WeU  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
falls  to  me  to  Join  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  to  inform 
the  Senate  of  the  retirement  of  BCr.  John 
D.  Rhodes,  who  for  so  long  has  headed 
the  extraordinary  skiUed  group  of  short- 
hand experts  and  English  scholars  who 
report  the  debates  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  an  occasion  of  both  happiness  and 
sadness.  I  know  that  an  other  Senators 
join  with  me  in  wishing  John  Rhodes 
many  years  of  busy  and  satisfsring  lei- 
sure. I  know  the  S^iate  shares  with  me 
a  certain  sadness  in  knowing  he  wiU  no 
longer  be  here  every  day  to  see  to  it  that 
our  words  are  properly  and  accurately 
recorded  for  the  Record. 

In  any  event.  I  express  my  personal 
gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  John  Rhodes,  a  distinguished  pub- 
lic servant  who  in  serving  the  Senate  so 
well  for  so  long  has  performed  an  ex- 
ceptional service  for  the  Nation. 

In  conjunction  with  these  remarks.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  to  me  dated  July  10.  1963.  and 
a  biographic  sketch  of  John  Rhodes,  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Soiate.  Bfr. 
Johnston,  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  sketch  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

vs.  Senate, 
Washington,  P.C.,  Juiv  10.  1963. 
Hon.  MncB  Mam»iblo. 
VJS.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  ICAMBrtBLD:  It  la  wlfh  keen 
regret  that  I^iave  come  to  the  conelxuion 
that  after  my  43  years  of  servloe  as  Offi- 
cial Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  I 
should  retire  and  turn  the  duties  of  the 
office  over  to  younger  members  of  our  corps. 

All  the  members  of  our  corps  are  dedicated 
to  their  service  and  are  loyal  to  the  Senate. 
Since  you  have  been  the  majority  leader  we 
have  endeavored  to  carry  out  what  you 
wanted  done,  even  to  anticipating  your  de- 
sires at  times,  and  in  our  close  relations  you 
have  ever  been  courteous  and  cooperative. 

We  have  been  careful  in  the  selection  of 
the  members  of  the  corps,  and  I  know  they 
win  continue  to  work  with  you  for  the 
smooth  rxmning  of  the  Senate  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  public  good. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  yoiu*  tmlform 
courtesy  to  me  as  I  have  endeavored  to  carry 
on  in  my  office. 

Respectfully. 

John  D.  Rhodes. 

BiooaAPHZCAL  Sketch 

John  D.  Rhodes,  Official  Rep<»ter  of  De- 
bates of  the  VS.  Senate,  is  about  to  retire, 
after  44  years  of  service  to  the  Senate  in  that 
capacity. 

ICr.  Rhodes  was  bom  in  Jackson,  Ohio, 
on  January  19,  1880.  His  family  moved  to 
Washington  In  1886,  and  he  was  educated 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  Bastem  High 
School  of  the  District  of  Colxunbla.  He  then 
studied  law  at  (Columbian  University  (now 
George  Washington) ,  graduated  in  1902,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  C!ourt 
of  the  United  States. 

As  a  young  man.  he  diligently  studied  the 
art  of  shorthand  writing,  which  he  used  in 
his  law  classes.  About  the  time  he  com- 
pleted his  study  of  shorthand — during  his 
senior  jrear  in  law  school — the  principal  of 
the  shorthand  school  passed  away,  and  Bfr. 
Rhodes  was  asked  to  assume  his  duties  as 
teacher.  He  taught  the  Pitman  shorthand 
system  and  trained  scores  of  ambitious 
students  in  the  intricacies  of  this  method. 
Shorthand  reporting  was  a  highly  regarded 
profession.  The  financial  return  was  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  its  conslderaton  as  a 
future  career,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  became  In- 
trigued by  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  the  art  as  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, as  competent  reporters  were  in  great 
demand. 

In  1907  he  accepted  a  position  with  an 
established  firm  in  Washington,  and  was 
soon  actively  engaged  In  repenting  committee 
hearings  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

One  ot  the  attractions  that  drew  llr. 
Rhodes  to  the  reporting  field  was  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  it  gave  him  to  meet  outstanding  po- 
litical, financial,  and  industrial  figures,  and 
in  a  fashion  participate  in  the  recording  of 
their  words  fen-  posterity.  In  his  first  year  of 
reporting  he  was  requested  to  report  the 
anniuil  convention  of  the  Shorthand  Report- 
ers Association,  in  BUtmore,  N.C.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  association  that  year  was  the 
venerable  and  much-loved  Benn  Pitman,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  had  popularised  Pitman 
shorthand  in  the  United  States.  Another 
event  in  the  life  of  the  young  reporter  in 
the  same  year  was  when  he  joiimeyed  to 
Annapolis  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mark  Twain — 
possibly  his  last  public  appearance  on  the 
platform.    Oovemor  Warfleld,  of  Maryland, 


had  asked  Mr.  Clemens  to  come  and  lecture 
in  the  state  bouse,  the  proceeds  to  be  do- 
nated to  some  worthy  ohari^.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  thrlU  to  report  the  lecture, 
but,  aooordlng  to.  Mr.  Rhodes,  when  the 
speaker  responded  to  a  demand  for  an  encore, 
he  lifted  his  pen  and  focused  his  eyes  on  the 
speaker.  He  was  charmed  by  the  magnetism 
of  the  man  who  had  entertained  tens  of 
thousands  from  the  public  platform.  Mr. 
Rhodes  recalls  that  Mr.  Clemens  was  attired. 'v 
as  usual  in  his  all  white  evening  clothes,  as 
he  contended  that  black  was  depressing. 

At  this  time  the  reporting  carp*  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
particularly  the  latter,  were  considered  the 
acme  of  the  profession,  and  yoimg  reportws 
looked  up  to  the  gentlemen  who  graced  those 
aggregations  as  the  very  best  In  what  were 
recognised  as  exclusive  careers.  Uttle  did 
Mr.  Rhodes  dream  of  ever  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  corps,  and  much  less 
eventually  to  become  the  senior  member  of 
the  group. 

In  the  early  days  all  the  reporters  iised 
pens — the  stenotype  not  having  been  in- 
voited.  All  the  reporters  in  the  Senate  are 
pen  writers,  as  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  be 
able  to  move  rapidly  from  one  position  to 
another,  especially  when  a  Senator  cannot  be 
heard  above  the  confusion  that  oecaslon- 
ally  prevail*. 

It  Is  said  that  when  Daniel  Webster  was  a- 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was  announced 
that  he  would  make  an  address.  Members  of 
the  House  and  others  would  gradually  drift 
in,  so  that  the  Senate  would  soon  be  crowd- 
ed. This  has  been  true,  to  an  extent,  in 
modem  days,  v^en  orators  like  Borah,  Bailey 
of  North  Carolina,  cm-  other  eloquent  speakers 
have  made  extensive  sddrMses. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  woo.  the  elee- 
tlon  in  1913.  and  Woodrow  WilaoQ  became 
President,  one  of  the  first  activities  ot  the 
Congress  was  revision  <a  the  tariff,  and 
Senator  Pumifold  Simmons,  ot  North  Car- 
olina, chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  reporting  hear- 
ings to  Sir.  Rhodes.  The  hearings  wwe  ex- 
ceptionally lengthy  and  tedious.  He 
commended  for  his  professional  servloe. 

When  the  VJB.  Chamber  of  Oommaro 
formed,  in  1912.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  made  the 
Official  Reporter,  which  position  he  filled  for 
18  years,  covering  conventions  in  many 
cities. 

Diuring  these  eventful  years,  Mr.  Rhodes 
maintained  one  of  the  busiest  general  short- 
hand and  reporting  businesses  In  Washing- 
ton, handling  all  cl esses  of  reporting.  Some 
of  the  legal  cases  were  of  national  Interest. 
Among  many  was  the  trial  of  Bdward  L.  Do- 
heny.  Involved  in  the  so-called  oU  cases. 
Mr.  Rhodes  also  reported  most  of  the  cases 
tried  by  Frank  J.  Hogan,  a  leading  Wash- 
ington trial  lawyer. . 

In  1930  Mr.  Rhodes  was  selected  by  former 
Representative  Robert  W.  Bonynge.  the 
American  attorney  with  the  Mixed  Claims 
Commission,  to  report  the  proceedings  In- 
cident to  the  trial  of  the  issues  arising  out 
of  the  "Black  Tbm"  explosion  and  fire  In 
NeW^  Toric  Harbor.  The  claims  amotmted  to 
millions  of  dollars.  This  assignment  neces- 
sitated a  trip  to  The  Hague,  Holland,  with  a 
reporting  and  transcribing  staff.  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  assisted  in  the  reporting  by  Mr.  Oregor 
Macpherson,  now  an  Official  Reporter  of  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Alllstar  Cochrane,  now  de- 
ceased, then  an  Official  Reporter  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  par^  also  Included 
Messrs.  Joseph  and  Elmer  Koons.  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Official  Reporters  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Parkman,  assistant  to  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  1918  Mr.  Rhodes  served  as  a  captain  In 
the  VS.  Amy,  being  assigned  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  Oorpe. 
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we  fed  a  personal  loss  when  one  of  them 
decidta  to  break  away. 

When  John  Rhodes  steps  down  today 
after  mors  than  43  years  of  service,  the 
Senate  will  kise  one  of  the  family— one 
who  made  us  mind  our  p's  and  q^  and 
yet  found  time  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
day  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  No  tribute 
coold  adequately  express  our  deep  alf  ee- 
tion  and  attatiiment  for  this  man.  We 
Shan  miss  his  warmth  and  his  friend- 
ship. I  hope  that  he  and  Mrs.  Rhodes 
can  now  find  time  to  do  the  things 
they  held  ofT  doing,  and  that  they  will 
have  many  more  haK>y  years  together. 

I  certainly  hope  they  will  return  many 
times  to  visit  Vgrmont 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
widi  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
congratulations  to  my  good  friend  Bfr. 
Rhodes,  who  has  been  of  service  to  me 
and.  of  course,  to  all  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  in  doing  what  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  has  so  ably  stated— helping 
to  oorreet  the  Raooao.  I  congratulate 
him  for  the  work  he  has  done  for  the 
past  four  decades  and  for  the  responsible 
service  he  has  performed  in  the  Senate. 

Many  persons  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  and  to  work  with  him;  and  they 
include  many  great  men.  Some  of  them 
were  mentioned  by  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois.  He  overlooked  mentioning  a 
great  Somtor  from  my  State,  Huey  Long, 
under  whom  Mr.  Rhodes  also  served. 
All  have  profited  f ran  his  untiring  and 
extrandy  competent  efforts  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

AH  of  us  regret  his  leaving  the  Senate, 
but  we  are  h(4>ef  ul  that  in  retirement  he 
will  find  time  to  do  the  many  things  he 
has  been  wanting  to  do  but  which  he  has 
been  prevented  from  doing  because  he 
was  fully  occupied  in  the  business  of  the 
Smate. 

I  conclude  by  sasrlng  I  wish  him  well 
during  the  vacation  which  he  really 
and  truly  needs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  good  friend  John  Rhodes,  who  is 
leaving  the  service  of  the  Senate. 

No  one  in  the  world  can  possibly  ap- 
preciate the  services  of  the  reporters  of 
the  UJB.  Senate  as  much  as  do  Senators 
themselves.  A  moment  ago  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  referred  to 
the  fact  that  they  must  even  be  acrobats. 
I  sit  in  complete  admiration  of  the  way 
these  gentlemen  are  able  to  pick  up  the 
colloquy  and  discourse  on  the  floor,  no 
matter  where  it  occurs.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  some 
Senators  speak  with  the  roar  of  a  lion 
and  some  of  them,  to  use  an  old  lAirase, 
mumble  in  their  beards. 

I  express  my  own  great  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Not  only  do  you  put  in  the 
RaoosB  all  of  the  punctuation;  not  only 
do  you  oorreet  all  the  words  that  we 
would  have  misspelled  if  we  had  had  to 
write  them  ourselves:  but  on  many  occa- 
sions you  correct  the  many  Inaccuracies 
of  quotations  which  occur  on  the  floor. 

When  I  think  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
only  13  years  old  when  you  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  astounded  as  I  reflect  on 
the  length  of  time  involved.   The  serviee 


yoa  have  itndered  to  all  those  who  have 
served  their  eountry  in  the  Senate  is  a 
fitting  aocompUshment  whleh  deserves 
the  highest  reeognltlon  <rf  aU  of  us. 

I  wirii  you  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  many  won- 
derful years  and  much  time  to  do  the 
things  I  know  you  want  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHRBT.  Mr,  President, 
I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  truly  remarkalde  man.  a  fine,  kind- 
hearted,  and  generous  man,  and  one 
of  the  most  loyal  and  dedicated  public 
servants  the  UJB.  Senate  or  any  other 
parliamentMy  body  ever  has  known.  I 
refer  to  John  D.  Rhodes,  who  is  present 
with  us  today,  and  who  has  been  with 
us  for  many  years. 

It  is  a  remarkable  achievement  to 
serve  an  institution  such  as  the  Senate 
of  thp  United  States  for  44  yean,  partic- 
ularly when  one  looks  back  over  thoee 
years  and  realises  the  great  develop- 
ments and  achievements  of  our  country. 

lifr.  Rhodes  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  record  many  of  these  achievements, 
at  least  as  they  were  articulated,  dis- 
cussed, imd  debated  in  the  Senate. 

He  began  his  service  in  the  Senate 
during  the  administration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

He  had  the  responsibility  of  rei>orting 
the  hearings  of  the  Pinance  Committee 
in  the  first  term  of  the  administration 
of  President  Wilson.  One  of  the  first 
activities  of  Congress  at  that  time  was 
the  revision  of  the  Tariff  Act.  Our  good 
friend.  Mr.  Rhodes,  was  there  to  report 
the  lengthy  and  sometimes  tedious  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  Investigating  the 
subject.  He  was  at  that  time  com- 
mended for  his  professional  services. 

He  started  out  being  good  and  able 
and  talented,  and  he  has  continued  to  be 
so  each  year,  and  he  has  even  improved 
on  that  exemplary  record. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  commended  many 
times  by  his  professional  reporting  or- 
ganization for  his  excellence  and  for  his 
remarkable  talent  as  an  Official  Reporter 
of  Debates  and  of  conferences  and  con- 
ventions, including  such  organizations 
as  the  n.8.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Jcbn  Rhodes  could  write  a  book  of 
current  American  history  which.  I  be- 
lieve, would  excite  the  entire  Nation.  He 
has  faithfully  recorded  the  utterances 
of  Senators.  For  example,  he  recorded 
the  controversial  debate  over  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  one  of  the 
most  important  debates  in  the  history  of 
Congress.  He  faas  recorded  such  great 
and  illustrious  pea  as  Winston  Church- 
ill, the  talented  and  respected  Madam 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  great  Chancellor 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  West  Ger- 
many, Konrad  Adenauer,  and  a  host  of 
others.   What  a  great  record  this  is. 

I  know  how  difficult  must  be  the  task 
of  an  offldal  reporter  of  debates  of  the 
Senate,  particularly  when  he  must  report 
a  speaker  like  myself,  who  emits  a  tor- 
rent of  words,  rapidly,  and  all  too  often 
without  the  punctuation  that  is  requiiced 
for  the  kind  of  reading  and  understand- 
inr  the  speaker  wishes  his  words  to  have. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  John  Rhodes 
for  the  many  occasfcms  on  whi^  he  has 
made  a  rather  incoherent  speech  look  as 
if  it  were  readable,  digestible,  and  under- 
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standable.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  at  a 
moment  like  this  to  say  publicly  that 
one's  life  has  been  enriched  by  sharing 
the  friendship  of  a  man  like  John  Rhodes. 

Dear  John,  we  wish  you  all  of  the  best 
and  hope  you  will  have  many  more  years 
of  happiness  and  health  and  the  kind  of 
exciting  life  that  you.  have  lived. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  newer  Members  of  the  Senate 
I  wish  to  Join  in  the  tributes  that  are 
being  paid  to  John  Rhodes.  He  is  al- 
ways gracious,  friendly,  considerate,  and 
helpful.  He  has  corrected  many  errors 
In  grammar,  as  well  as  other  mistakes. 
I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  long 
life  and  happiness.  I  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  his  retirement  he  will  take  the 
time  to  write  a  book,  because  it  would 
be  something  that  all  of  us  and  people 
throughout  the  Nation  would  like  to  read. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  merely  wish  to  add  that  I  appreciate 
the  fine  statements  that  have  been  made 
regarding  this  truly  dedicated  public 
servant,  our  Official  Reporter,  John  D. 
Rhodes.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  l)om  in  JaclEson,  Ohio. 
That  is  something  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  at  a  time  when  we  are  sasrlng 
a  fond  goodby  to  this  great  public  ser- 
vant, who  is  leaving  us  today. 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  John  D.  Rhodes,  not 
on  any  basis  of  seniority,  but  because  of 
the  great  appreciation  I  have  for  his  serv- 
ice. I  remember  that  on  the  day  I  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  the 
29th  day  of  April  1957,  John  D.  Rhodes 
stopped  me  in  the  cloakroom.  I  do  not 
luiow  how  he  had  found  out  what  church 
I  belonged  to.  or  whether  he  had  asked 
me.  At  any  rate,  he  gave  me  a  list  of 
the  churches  of  my  denomination  in 
Washington,  with  the  type  of  member- 
ship, and  the  kind  of  preaching  in  each 
church,  so  that  I  could  select  the  church 
I  wished  to  Join.  He  gave  me  advice 
about  banks,  in  case  I  wanted  to  open 
an  account  in  Washington.  He  also  gave 
me  other  advice. 

He  was  not  only  talking  as  an  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates  in  the  Senate,  but 
also  as  one  who  was  interested  in  the 
personal  problems  of  others,  especially 
in  the  problems  of  newly  arrived  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  He  gave  them  in- 
valuable information  which  was  available 
to  them  from  no  other  source. 

Knowing  that,  and  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  him,  I  rememl)er  that  he 
would  offer  a  Senator  a  little  advice  or 
exchange  a  few  quips,  such  as  asking  me 
at  times  how  many  horses  I  had  shot  out 
from  under  the  Official  R^iwrters. 

In  talking  to  him  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  those  first  years,  I  found 
that  there  were  not  many  people  con- 
nected with  the  Senate  who  had  a  great- 
er Jealousy  or  higher  regard  for  the 
reputation  of  the  Senate,  or  probity  of 
expression,  or  a  higher  regard  for  the 
English  language  as  it  is  used  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  or  a  greater  desire  to  have 
the  language  appear  in  readable  form. 
John  Rhodes  has  been  a  good  guide  and 
counselor  to  Senators. 

■We  will  miss  John  Rhodes.  I  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Rhodes,  that  I  appreciate  the 


advice  and  assistance  that  you  gave  me, 
not  only  in  the  early  days,  but  also  in  the 
intervening  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIJi.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  19  years 
ago  I  found  Mr.  James  Murphy  as  the 
Chief  Reporter,  and  I  found  John  D. 
Rhodes  as  one  of  his  most  loyal  assist- 
ants. I  have  enjoyed  knowing  both  of 
those  men.  Over  the  years  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  them  subjects  dealing  with 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  many  other 
matters  dealing  with  our  history. 

I  shall  miss  John  Rhodes,  not  only  as  a 
good  reporter,  but  as  a  friend  with  whom 
I  discussed  many  subjects  that  were  close 
to  my  heart.  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
they  were  close  to  his  heart  also. 

I  wish  him  many  years  of  happiness 
wherever  he  may  go. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out expressing  my  appreciation  for  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  of  serving  in  the 
Senate  when  John  Rhodes  served  as  one 
of  its  outstanding  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  many 
times  when  remarks  I  had  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  certainly  should  not  have 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
without  some  changes  being  made  in 
them  so  as  to  make  them  readable,  more 
understandable,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
thoughts  I  had  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Rhodes  not  only  tmderstood  the 
language  I  had  used,  but  hie  also  knew 
the  thoughts  I  had  in  mind,  and  changed 
the  langiiage  to  express  my  thoughts  and 
my  viewpoint.  That  is  something  that 
I  always  appreciated  and  for  which  I 
have  always  been  indebted  to  him. 

We  all  wish  him  well.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  know  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend.  I  wish  him  many  years  of 
a  well-earned  rest  in  retirement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
outstanding  services  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ig> 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation.  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborovgh],  who  referred  to  the  indi- 
vidual help  Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  to  him. 
I  can  testify  to  the  same  effect,  by  reason 
of  my  experience  of  almost  17  years  in 
the  Senate.  Often  when  I  have  spoken 
extemporaneously,  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  ex- 
amining my  remarks,  has  made  them  ap- 
pear much  better  than  when  I  flrst  qx>ke 
them.  If  I  misquoted  Shakespeare  or 
someone  else,  the  misquotations  were  id- 
ways  corrected. 

It  is  with  deep  sincerity  that  I  com- 
mend the  devoted  services  of  this  loyal 
citizen  who  is  an  outstanding  Senate  re- 
porter. I  regret  to  see  him  leave  the 
Senate  because,  frankly,  with  all  due 
deference  to  those  who  will  succeed  him, 
I  shall  have  to  be  a  little  more  cautious 
about  what  I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Bir.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  life  and  service  of  Mr.  John 
Rhodes. 

I  have  known  him,  and  have  proflted 
from  his  advice  and  understanding,  since 


I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1933.  Jcha 
Rhodes'  service  to  the  Senate  exceeds  in 
length  that  of  any  Member  presently  sit- 
ting in  this  body,  including  that  of  our 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore. 

His  grasp  of  Senate  history  and  tradi- 
tion is  prof  ound.  His  willingness  to  share 
his  knowledge  and  Judgment  has  been 
helpful  to  many  hundreds  of  Senators, 
including  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  for 
more  than  four  decades. 

Men  such  as  James  Murphy,  his  im- 
mediate predecessor  in  the  office  of  Offi- 
cial Reporter,  and  John  Rhodes  form 
indispensable  links  in  the  chain  of  Amer- 
ican parliamentary  history.  Gentlemen 
and  scholars,  they  fulfill  the  highest 
standards  of  public  service. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rhodes  for  his  long 
service  to  his  country.  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  him  a  blessed  and 
happy  retirement.  We  shall  miss  him, 
and  we  honor  him  for  his  efforts  in  the 
Senate 's  behalf. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  all  the  fine  remarks  and  trib- 
utes that  have  been  paid  this  morning  to 
our  most  excellent  Chief  Reporter,  Hon. 
John  D.  Rhodes,  who  is  going  on  a  leave 
of  absence  for  a  well -deserved  and  deeply 
earned  rest  after  many  years  of  out- 
standing and  most  valuable  service. 

He  has  been  in  the  Senate  much  longer 
than  I  have.  I  remember  him  most 
fondly  and  favorably  for  the  fine  work 
he  did  day  and  night  through  the  long 
months.  When  he  became  the  Chief  Re- 
porter he  discharged  his  added  duties 
and  responsibilities  with  great  distinc- 
tion. He  earned,  and  richly  deserves,  the 
respect  and  admirati<m  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of 
his  associates,  and  also  the  respect  of  all 
who  know  him.  Long  years  hence  his 
fine  services  will  be  remembered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  John  Rhodes,  who  has  served 
us  so  magnificently,  and  to  wi^  htan  a 
very  long  and  happy  Ufe  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  mixed  feelings  that  all  of  us  here 
in  the  Senate  learned  of  the  retirement 
of  John  Rhodes.  John  Rhodes  has  been 
one  of  the  unsung  heroes  oi  the  American 
Government.  Over  my  11  years  in  the 
Senate,  I  can  recall  him  woi^ing  assidu- 
ously, particularly  during  late  evening 
sessions  and  around-the-clock  sessicms. 
John  Rhodes,  along  with  those  who  are 
younger  in  the  corps  of  Official  R^xnters. 
never  st<4>ped  completing  his  own  <rfllcial 
labors,  so  that  Senators,  and  the  country 
at  large,  would  know  what  transpired  in 
this  Chamber. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  had  oppor- 
txmity  to  enjoy  the  reminiscences  of 
John.  One  of  my  illustrious  predeces- 
sors from  California  was  the  late  Sena- 
tor Hiram  Johnson.  Apparently  Hiram 
Johnson  would  take  delight  in  qieaking 
with  great  rapidity  in  the  Senate  and 
using  words  more  or  less  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  or  not  the  Reporters  of 
Debates  were  sufficiently  educated,  intel- 
ligent, and  astute  to  follow  what  he  was 
saying.  On  one  of  those  occasions.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  used  the  word  "tintin- 
nabulating."      Later    he    asked    John 
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whether  he  hf  1  been  able  to  trsneeribe 
It  property,  kdin  mM  he  had.  Mr. 
Preddent.  he  '  rat  able  to  do  ao.  because 
he  was  one  o  the  excellent.  outsCand- 
Inc  reportera  ft  i  this  country. 

A  sweet,  affi  ble  friend  of  all  of  us,  he 
%lll  take  with  ilm  In  retirement  the  love 
and  affection  <  if  those  of  us  In  the  Ben- 
ate,  thoee  who  woriE  for  the  Senate,  and 
Members  ot  Ui  Senate,  as  he  goes  Into 
retirement  I  b  will  take  with  him  also 
the  fond  praye  rs  that  he  may  hare  many 
years  of  happt  less  and  health  tn  his  re- 
ttpement. 

We  do  not  ta  any  sense  wish  to  lose  his 
friendship  In  ds  retirement.  We  hope, 
quite  to  the  o  ntrary,  that  John  win  be 
with  us  from  ime  to  ttane  to  renew  the 
friendship  whi  ±.  we  treasure,  and  which 
we  know  he  does. 

Mr.  DUtKSKN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  mysel '  and  the  Senator  from 
MAmmul  I  adE  unanl- 
that  the  testimonials  de- 


Montana  [Mr, 
mous  consent 


Ihrered  to  Job  a  Rhodes  on  the  Senate 


floor  today  be 


printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 


ment, and  tha ;  other  Senators  who  may 


wldi  to  insert 


may  be  permit  ed  to  do  so. 

Tlie  FRESn  INO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  I  o  ordered. 


RBPORTIf    OF  COMMITTEES 


The  f oDowi]  ff 
were  sutamittei  : 


Iiinlsr 


■dmlntitiat  ion 


far  oCbar 


iDMaliir 


tsrloraad 
8.9T.  A  Mn 


MMaof  Uteh. 
Bo.  Ml). 
By  Mr, 

tho  Ouuuiitttx 

ter»,  with 

8.  ISai.  A  bit 


1IO.M3). 


Mr^ 
President, 
that  the 
Wdf are  be 


remarks  on  the  subject 


rqiorts  of  committees 


fltan  th«  CammlttM  oo 
ASUxs.  vtth 


o  proTld*  aa  adMiuate  b«sla 
of  the  LalM  lIMd  Ka- 
Area.  Arts,  and  Ner..  and 
(Bept.  No.  S80) . 
tram  the  Committee  on  In- 
Aflatn,  with  amendmente: 
provide  for  eetabllahment 
Matknal  Park  In  the 
for  other  puipueei  (Bept. 


WZUEAIIB 


at  Bew  Jtaaey,  from 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
ts: 

to  provide  for  a  Matloaal 

to    elieugthen    eommtmlty 

In  the  United  States  (Bept. 


i> 


Oomnlttee 


vidualand 
Joumment  of 
1S21.  which  i4 
NMkmal 

The 
<>bJectlon,itl8 


subsequently  said: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
on  Labor  and  Public 
adthorlzed  to  submit  Indi- 
Bm  ority  views  during  the  ad- 
he  Senate  on  Senate  bill 
known  as  the  Domestic 
Corps  bin. 

OFFICER.   Without 
o  ordered. 


ISenric 
PRESIIiINO 


«.1MB.  A  MH 
In  tntentate  or 


bxiia  I  mrrRODXJCED 

Introduced,  read  the  first 
unanimous  eonaent»  the 


Bins  were 
time.  and.  by 
second  time,  s^  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr. 


l4U80HB(far 
): 

to  prohntt 
foreign 


oommeroe  o<  articles 


to  or  fram  the  Vnlted  States  aboard  certain 
foreign  veaaalB,  and  for  other  pnrpoaas;  to 
the  Committee  im  Commerce. 

(See  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Lauscrs  when  he 
Introduced  tha  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1909.  A  bin  for  the  relief  ot  OarmendU 
Montalvo;  and' 

S.  1970.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  AdeU  Hel- 
guera  Baldor;  jto  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PROmBmON  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN  INTERSTATE  OR  FOR- 
EIQN  COMMERCE  OF  ARTICI^S 
TO  OR  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ABOARD  CERTAIN  FOR- 
EIGN  VESSEUB 

M)r.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bUl  and  request  that  It  be 
anDroprlately  referred.  The  bill.  If 
adopted,  win  proliU»lt  transportation  in 
interstate  commerce  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  vessels  of  any  foreign  country 
wtitch  allows  vessels  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  the  country  to  be  used,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
in  trade  or  commerce  with  Cuba. 

The  Ouantanamo  Bay  deliveries  wiU 
not  be  affected  by  the  blU.  In  simple 
words,  any.  f  ordgn  vessel  that  either  de- 
Uvered  or  carried  out  of  Cuba  any  type 
of  cargo  would  be  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing into  or  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  cargoes  of  this  Nation  or  any  oth- 
er nation.' 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  PtozMns]  may  be  added 
as  a  coqwnsar  of  tlie  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  blU  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  1968)  to  prohibit  trans- 
portation in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  articles  to  or  tnm  the  United 
States  aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  hj  Mr. 
Lauscbk  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Paojoau) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bin  (S.  1321)  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community 
service  programs  in  the  United  States, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  LABOR  DISPUTE 
BETWEEN  CERTAIN  CARRIERS  BY 
RAILWAY  AND  CERTAIN  OF  THEIR 
EMPLOYEES— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yai- 
mmoxmal  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HsaTBBl  I  submit  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  siAstitute  for  the  Joint 
resolution  (SJ.  Res.  102)  to  provide  for 


the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and 
certain  of  their  employees,  and  ask  for  its 
appropriate  reference. 

This  amendment  Is  similar  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  579,  relating  to  the  raU- 
road  labor  dilute.  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  29, 
1963,  by  Congressman  STAocns.  of  West 
VirginiarT-with  two  exceptions: 

First,  Representative  SrAoona*  biU  has 
no  limit  on  the  time  that  the  Special 
Joint  Emergency  Oonunittee  shaU  con- 
tinue. My  bfll  provides  that  this  spe- 
cial committee  shaU  report  not  later 
than  60  days. 

Second,  my  amendment  contains  a 
minor  addition  at  the  end  of  the  last 
section  which  discharges  the  committee 
when  it  has  finally  reported,  unless  soon- 
er discharged  by  the  Congress. 

As  Senators  know,  the  bin  Introduced 
in  the  House,  and  supported  by  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  and  the  AFL-CIO, 
asks  for  additional  time  to  engage  in 
coUectlve  bargaining  with  the  railroad 
carriers.  I  am  submitting  this  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be- 
cause I  l)eUeve  it  wlU  be  impossible  for 
us  to  resolve  the  questions  involved  in 
this  controversy  with  any  reasonable  cer- 
tainty within  the  time  limits  that  we  now 
have. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  contend 
that  the  carriers  have  never  bargained 
in  good  faith,  that  the  carriers  have  con- 
stantly reUed  upon  the  assumption  that 
this  administration  would  not  permit  a 
strike,  and  that  eventual^  the  Congress 
would  have  to  settle  this  matter.  The 
carriers  assert  that  they  have  bargained 
in  good  faith.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a 
congressional  committee  to  determine 
that  question.  This  amendment  wUl  give 
us  a  fair  shot  at  it. 

The  carriers  contend  that  they  are  in 
hard  shape  financially.  Mr.  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  contends  the 
opposite,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions. 

The  carriers  assert  that  there  is  feath- 
erbeddlng  going  on  in  the  ndlroads  of 
upwards  of  32,000  Jobs,  Involving  a  cost 
to  them  of  some  $600  milUon  a  year  that 
cotdd  very  wdl  be  eliminated.  The  un- 
ions contend  that,  although  some  Jobs 
could  be  eliminated,  the  carriers  are  try- 
ing to  cut  too  deep.  We  are  having  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  how  many  men  are 
actually  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

We  have  a  basic  question  referred  to 
in  the  President's  message  with  respect 
to  whether  employees  are  treated  fairly 
when  hit  by  tectmological  advances. 
The  President  suggested  a  study  of  this 
problem,  but  the  problem  is  with  us 
now.  We  have  it  on  the  railroads. 
Whatever  our  committee  does  win  In  one 
way  or  another  set  a  precedent  for  what 
may  f(dlow.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  closer 
familiarity  given  by  60  days  of  watching 
the  coUective  bargaining  process  as  pro- 
vided in  my  amendment  win  better 
qualify  the  Congress  to  act  intdllgently 
on  this  problem. 

If  after  60  dasrs,  after  having  done  the 
best  we  could,  we  do  not  come  up  with 
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a  solution  to  this  problem^— then  It  win 
be  necessary  for  us  to  move  to  compul- 
sion of  one  form  or  another  against 
either  the  carriers  or  the  unions  In  order 
to  prevent  a  strike  that  would  have  a 
disastrous  ^ect  on  the  econ<Hny  of  this 
country.  I  hope  that  this  wiU  not  be 
necessary.  In  any  case,  after  as  long 
as  this  controversy  has  gone  on,  another 
30  or  60  dasrs — the  carriers  have  already 
agreed  to  30  dasrs— wiU,  I  beUeve,  enable 
the  Congress  to  act  with  better  informa- 
tion and  more  intelligently  tn  this  mat- 
ter— tf  in  the  interim  we  cannot  get  the 
parties  together.  It  win  help,  too,  If 
these  parties  have  to  look  down  the  bctr- 
rel  of  a  gun  held  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee whUe  they  are  actually  tn  the 
coUective  bargaining  process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
that  I  am  now  submitting.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  also  that  it  Ue  on  the  desk 
for  a  period  of  2  days  for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDINO  QFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
win  be  rec^ved,  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  win  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcois  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  submitted  by  Mr.  Emou.  Is 
asfonows:  - 

strike  out  all  after  the  receiving  dause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"lliat  untU  the  cjqtlratlon  of  this  joint 
resolution  or  superceding  action  by  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  matter  thereof  no  car- 
rier which  served  the  notices  of  November  2. 
1059.  and  no  labor  organisation  which  re- 
ceived such  notlcee  or  served  the  labor  <»- 
ganlzatlon  notices  of  September  7. 1900,  shall 
make  any  change,  except  by  agreement.  In 
rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions 
encompaased  by  any  of  such  notices,  or  en- 
gage In  any  strike  or  lockout  over  any  dis- 
pute arising  from  any  of  such  notices.  Any 
action  heretofore  taken  which  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  foregoing  sentence  shall  be 
forthwith  reednded  and  the  status  existing 
Immediately  prior  to  such  action  restored. 

"Sac.  2.  The  partlee  to  the  disputes  arising 
from  the  aforesaid  notices  shall  immediately 
resimie  collective  bargaining  with  respect 
thereto  and  shall  exert  every  reaaonable  ef- 
fort to  reeolve  such  dlq>utee  by  agreement. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  National 
Mediation  Board  are  hereby  directed  to  give 
all  reasonable  assistance  to  the  parties  and 
to  engage  in  mediatory  action  directed  pro- 
moting such  agreement. 

"Sac.  3.  'There  is  hereby  established  a  ^>e- 
clal  Joint  Emergency  Railroad  Committee  of 
the  Congrees  to  consist  of  five  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  five 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  designated  by 
the  Preeldent  of  the  Senate.  Within  ten 
days  from  the  enactment  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  thereafter  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  ten  days,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  National  Mediation  Board  shall  re- 
port to  the  Special  Joint  Smergency  Railroad 
Committee  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
directed  by  section  2  hereof.  If  at  any  Ume 
the  Special  Joint  Emergency  Railroad  Com- 
mittee finds  that  the  proceduree  herein  pro- 
vided afford  no  proepeot  of  reeOlutlon  of  the 
disputes.  It  shall  so  report  to  the  Congress 
together  with  reeommendatlons  for  further 
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aetlon  by  the  Congress,  provided,  however, 
that  the  Special  Joint  Emergency  Railroad 
Committee  shall  make  a  final  rqjKnrt  to  the 
Congrees  no  more  than  sixty  days  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

"Sac.  4.  The  obligations  imposed  by  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  enfordble  through 
appropriate  orders  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  upon  suit  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral. 

"Sac  S.  This  Joint  reeolutlon  shall  expire 
when  aU  disputes  covered  thereby  are  dis- 
posed of  by  agreonent  of  the  parties  thereto, 
or  when  the  Special  Joint  Emergency  Rail- 
road Committee  reports  to  the  Congress  as 
provided  In  Section  3  hereof." 


AMENDMENT  OP  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  34.  1963,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Casi.  Mr.  Clabk.  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Ehglk,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Hakt- 
KK.  Mr.  iNOxm,  Mr.  KunraDT,  Mr.  Kv- 
CHEL.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mc- 
Castht.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mvskh,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mrs.  Neubssgib,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  PRoziaitE,  Mr.  Rxbicoff, 
and  Mr.  Scott  were  added  as  additional 
coepoxaon  of  the  bin  (S.  1932)  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  NaUonaUty  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hakt  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) on  July  24, 1963. 


NOTICE  OF  ADDITIONAL  HEARINOS 
ON  SMAIX  BUSINESS  LEOISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  SmaU  Business  Sub- 
committee of  the  ttommittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  wish  to  announce  addi- 
tional hearingaon  S.  298.  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Sman  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  in  order  to  receive  testimony  re- 
garding possil>le  self -dealing  by  SBICs. 

The  hearing  win  begin  at  10  a.in.. 
Tuesday.  August  6.  1963.  in  room  5302. 
New  Senate  Office  BuUdizig. 

An  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  nuttter  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  Reginald  W.  Barnes,  Assistant 
Counsel.  Senate  Committee  on  i^wUng 
and  Currency,  room  5300.  New  Senate 
Office  BuUding.  Washington.  D.C..  tele- 
phone Capitol  4-3121.  extension  3921. 


INTERNATIONAL     OLYMPICS 

Mr.  BZATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Rdations  has  voted 
to  report  to  the  Senate  my  resotution. 
Soiate  Joint  Resolution  67,  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1968  winter  Olym- 
pic games  in  the  United  States. 

The  iM;>proval  <xf  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  oOeial  Qovem- 
ment  support  ttiat  the  Department  of 
State  has  expressed  are  extremely  grati- 
fying. A  great  deal  of  work  has  already 
been  done  by  the  Lake  Pladd  Organis- 
ing Committee  to  prepcuw  their  formal 
application,  whleh  is  indeed  a  most  im- 
pressive document. 


niere  is  no  doubt  that  Lake  Placid 
offers  unique  facilities  for  winter  Olym- 
pics, some  of  them  daUng  back  to  1932. 
when  the  winta  ^ympics  were  held 
there.  Others  are  new  and  very  modem, 
and  plans  are  underway  now  for  the  oon- 
sUxiction  of  an  addltlcmal  Jumplnqg  hin 
and  another  downhin  course.  I  was  most 
Impressed  by  aU  of  the  fine  facflities. 
particularly  the  bobsled  run.  In  fact,  I 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  someone  later 
warned  me  that  I  might  be  invited  to 
ride  down  it  one  day — an  invitation  that. 
I  must  confess,  made  me  a  Uttle  nervous, 
as  I  do  not  conisider  myself  Olympic  caU- 
ber. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  hope  the  Senate  win 
move  quiddy  to  give  its  ajwroval  to  this 
Joint  resolution,  for  it  wiU  undoubtedly 
add  force  to  the  Lake  Pladd  invitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Reooko  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  an  article  by  Ronald 
MacKengiie.  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  International  Ski  Federation.  The 
article  outlines,  evm  more  enthusiasti- 
cally  than  I  can,  the  merits  of  Lake 
Placid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 
as  follows: 

Luca    Placd.    N.T..    UJBJL.    1068 
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(By  Ronald  ICacKende) 

In  the  month  of  May  108S,  Lake  Pladd's 
mayor,  Robert  Peacock,  received  from  the 
UJB.  Olympic  Committee  an  Invitation  to  bid 
for  the  1968  winter  Oljrmpic  gamee.  The 
propoeal  was  accepted  and  the  right  to  bid 
was  won  at  Chicago  In  October  when  this 
Northeastern  winter  qMrtr-  village  was 
selected  to  repreeent  the  United  States  in 
bidding  for  the  10th  winter  Olympic  games. 

In  1032  when  the  third  winter  Olympic 
games  were  held  at  Lake  Pladd.  the  skiing 
consisted  of  nordle  events  only.  Alpine 
events  had  not  yet  become  part  ot  the  pro- 
gram. However,  all  facilities  oonstructed  at 
that  time  have  been,  and  are.  In  eonstant 
use  in  the  year-round  apart*  program  of  the 
Artirondark  Maintain  vlUagea.  As  this  Is 
being  written  the  summer  Ice  skating  season 
is  In  progress  In  the  Olymple  Arena.  And 
preparations  ate  being  made  for  the  17th 
annual  summer  ski  Jumping  competition. 
Participants  this  year  will  Include  United 
States  and  Canadian  Olym^c  team  mem- 
bers. 

The  1950  PIS  approved  cross-country 
traU  system  with  start  and  finish  elevations 
of  1.860  feet  still  exist  and  are  in  use  during 
winter.  Many  Improvementa  are  planned 
for  theee  courses  which  were  laid  In  Atep 
forested  areaa.  Beast  ys  tracks  are  planned 
at  4.000  feet  on  Whlteteoa  Uoontahi. 

The  70  meter  Intervale  Olymplo  Jumping 
hiU.  also  FIS  approved  Is  available.  It  has 
press  and  spectator  stands  to  aeoommodate 
10,000  people.  Ttieae  faeUlttaa  now  tn  eon- 
stant use  wUl  be  utlUaed  for  the  ecwMned 
skiing  events  on  the  NaRUe  progrsiL  This 
hm  Is  located  dtreeUy  on  the  aialB  Mew 
York  to  Lake  Placid  highway.  Route  73. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  oonstroctloo  of 
an  8&-00  meter  Jumping  hill  In  the  center 
of  the  village.  This  hill  will  be  oonstructed 
to  meet  FIS  standards.  Mr.  Belnl  Xlopfer 
Is  expected  to  Inqiect  the  plana  for  this  hm 
during  the  fall  of  1063,  on  a  vlalt  to  Lake 
Pladd. 

Tlie  Whlteffeee  Ifountaln  ski  area  k  new 
construction,  begtm  6  years  ago  and  na%  yst 
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Mountain  akl  area,  owned 

the  Adirondack  Moiintaln 

agency  of  the  State  of  New 

liarc  Bodler  is  expected  in 

late  summer  to  personally 

akl  facilities. 

community  of  S.000  inhab- 

years  has   developed   the 

the  qualllled  personnel  to 

eventa.    The  area 

village  of  Lake  Placid  and 

ZIba  is  located  within  the 

Preeerve.  the  largest  wll- 

the  United  SUtes.    Tet  the 

zfcadlly  acceeslble  via  two  rall- 

I  lotcr  hl^ways.   and  Jet  air 

iwn  airport.    Two  hours  by 

(  anadlan  metropolis  of  lion- 
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point  for  the  international 
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thla    great    international 


till 
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Ronald  MarKawgn. 
ProoMonoi  Olympic  Orga- 
7ommittee,     1968     Winter 
Gomes. 


IN  UNITED  STATES- 
RELATIONS 


ICr.  KEATpfa.  Ifr.  President,  tbe 
rriatlmiihlp  1  etween  the  United  States 
and  Canada  la*  tor  yean  stood  out  as 
one  of  Vbm  be  it  wiamplew  ot  good  nelgfa- 
bortiness  In  tl  e  world.  Mutual  good  will 
and  eooiierat  an  are  keysUmes  of  ocmti- 
nental  siriidaa  tar. 

Yet.  tbere  iie— and  always  will  be — 
areas  of  dl6|ii  ite  and  difference  between 
the  two  natio  as.  sources  of  friction  that 
must  be  weigl  led  auad  negotiated  between 
the  two  oouitries.  These  differences 
should  be  discussed  and.  if  possible, 
ironed  out  (hnragli  friendly  negotla- 


It  was  in  this  qiirit  of  accommodation 
that  the  UJS.  Oovemment  agreed  to  ex- 
onpt  Canadian  bonds  from  the  proposal 
for  taucatlon  of  foreign  securities. 

Nevortheleas.  it  is  still  v>propriate  to 
ask  what  concessions  have  been  made  to 
the  United  States  in  return.  Interna- 
tional fin6uice  is  and  should  be  a  two- 
way  street.  Concessions  to  Canada  by 
the  United  States  should  certainly  be 
accompanied  by  Canadian  willingness  to 
assist  the  United  States  in  a  comparable 
way. 

There  are  two  particular  points  which 
I  have  in  mind  and  which  have  long 
been  a  source  of  concern  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  considered  as  a  rea- 
sonable Canadian  quid  pro  iMo  for  the 
U.S.  concession  with  regard  to  the  tax- 
ing of  securities. 

First,  the  United  States  admits  Cana- 
dian tn-eaul  duty-free  into  this  country. 

Canada  maintains  a  duty  of  7^  per- 
cent ad  valorem  on  UJ3.  bread.  Over 
the  past  5  years,  imports  of  Canadian 
bread  have  more  than  doubled.  In  the 
Buffalo  area,  they  have  increased  nearly 
tenfold  since  1957.  Not  onJbr  does  Jie 
unilateral  Canadian  ttu-iff  discourage 
U.S.  sales  of  bread  to  Canada,  it  also 
is  causing  serious  imemployment  among 
bakery  workers  in  the  affected  areas. 
Buffalo  is  not  the  only  area.  If  the 
Canadians  could  be  persuaded  to  elimi- 
nate this  tariff,  it  would  improve  U.S. 
trade  possibilities  in  this  field  and  add  to 
emplojrment  opportunities  in  the  United 
States.  I 

Second,  tne  Canadian  Government  in 
Jvme  1962  lowered  the  amount  of  duty- 
free goods  which  a  Canadian  citizen 
could  bring  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  from  $100  to  $25.  This 
was  represented  as  an  emergency  mea- 
sure to  halt  the  outflow  of  Canadian  gold. 
Its  effect  has  been  sharply  to  reduce 
Canadian  purchases  in  the  United 
States.  Surely,  in  view  of  the  improved 
Canadian  position  and  the  mounting 
UJB.  balanoe-of-payments  problem,  a 
reconsideration  of  this  measure  by  the 
Canadian  Government  would  be  in  order. 
Yet.  in  the  most  recent  letter  received 
from  the  Department  of  State.  I  was 
informed  that  the  Canadian  position 
had  not  chimged. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  overall 
UJ3.  sales  to  Canada  exceed  Canadian 
s6Jes  to  the  United  States  by  a  substan- 
tial 6unount.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of 
the  unique  dispensation  which  Canada 
has  been  offered  by  our  Government  it 
would  surely  not  be  inaiwropriate  to  ex- 
pect something  from  Canada  in  return. 
I  sincere  hope  that  our  Government 
can  be  as  responsive  to  the  hardships 
placed  on  American  woiters  and  busi- 
ness by  Canadian  restrictions  as  it  has 
been  to  the  difllbulties  which  Canada 
might  have  suffoed  under  the  securi^ 
taxation  proposal. 

With  a  view  toward  bringing  this 
issue  specifically  to  the  attenUcm  of  the 
UJB.  olBcials  who  negotiated  with  Can- 
ada on  tbe  security  taxation  issue,  and 
encouraging  more  vigorous  6uid  effec- 
tive r^DresentatiODS  by  the  U.S.  Govem- 
mmt.  I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  Dillon  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Ball.  I  have  asked  for  a  report 
on  actions  taken  to  date  on  these  two 
points  and  have  urged  serious  considera- 
tion of  whatever  measures  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  these  issues  directly  to  the 
attention  of  top  Canadian  ofllcials. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RxcoaD.  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  text  of  one  let- 
ter from  the  Depeirtment  of  State  on 
the  question  of  bread  duties  smd  certain 
relevant  statistics,  and  two  letters  on 
the  subject  of  raising  the  $25  duty-free 
allowance  for  Canadian  tourists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DxPAanoMT  or  Star. 
Waahington.  June  13. 1963.    - 
Hon.  KXNNKTH  B.  Keatimg. 
V.S.  Senate. 

DBAS  Sknatob  KsATDca:  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  June  S,  1963,  concern- 
ing the  importation  of  bread  from  Canada. 

The  Department  doea  not  consider  that  the 
Canadian  export  situation  ia  one  which  war- 
rants changing  the  present  cwtoms  treat- 
ment for  breads  under  the  U.S.  tariff.  His- 
torically, the  Congress  provided  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  bread  in  the  Tariff  Acts  of 
1913,  1922,  and  1930.  The  United  States 
bound  the  duty-free  status  of  bread  as  a 
trade  agreement  concession  to  Norway  in  ex- 
change for  concessions  of  Importance  to  n.S. 
exports.  The  United  States  also  received 
benefits  oS  concessions  granted  by  Canada 
and  Norway  to  the  United  States.  Should 
action  be  taken  which  would  restrict  imports, 
the  United  States  would  be  encouraging  other 
countries  to  talce  similar  action  on  other 
products  to  the  detriment  of  UJ3.  exports. 

U.S.  production  of  bread  in  1962  had  an 
estimated  value  of  approximately  $2,500  mil- 
lion. In  the  same  year  Imports  were  valued 
at  $1.5  miUion  of  which  73  percent  came 
from  Canada.  According  to  the  trade,  the 
imports  from  Canada  are  to  a  large  extent 
concentrated  in  certain  localities  along  the 
United  States-Canadian  border,  although  in 
no  metropolitan  center  does  the  import  trade 
amount  to  over  2  percent  of  the  particular 
area's  production. 

The  Department  notes  that  imports  of 
bread  are  a  part  of  an  exceptionally  high 
level  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Canada  is  our  largest  export  mar- 
ket buying  vastly  more  from  us  than  it  sells 
to  us.  In  1962  out  of  a  bilateral  trade  with 
Canada  of  C$7.9  bUlion.  the  United  States 
sold  Canada  nearly  C$700  milUon  more  than 
we  purchased.  In  fact.  Canada  has  had  a 
similarly  massive  trade  deficit  with  the 
United  States  over  the  last  10  years.  In  1962 
we  had  a  current  aocount  balance  with  Can- 
ada which  waa  C$1,116  million  in  our  favor 
(thla  Includes  travel  expenditures,  interest 
and  dividends,  and  freight  and  ahlpplng). 

It  is  our  hope,  of  course,  that  trade  and 
other  buBlnesa  with  Canada  wlU  be  on  a  two- 
way  baais.  We  want  Canada  to  be  an  ex- 
panding market  for  our  American  exporta  and 
this  implies  that  we  should  be  wUling  to  give 
Canada  an  increasing  opportunity  to  seU  to 
us.  While  not  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
any  individual  American  enterprise,  the  De- 
partment believes  that  in  the  abaence  of  ade- 
qxiate  Justification  it  would  be  \inwise  to  pro- 
poae  restrictive  tariff  action  to  deal  with 
highly  localised  sltuatlona  which  would  be 
prejudicial  to  other  American  enterprises  and 
to  the  American  economy  aa  a  whole. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paiiisaica.  O.  Duitum, 

A$$Utmnt  Seeretary. 
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Tablb  1. — Drmi,  f>06l  Imwenti,  tOttr  Amu  hard  eritp  rye:  UJS.  importt  for  amammptun 

by  prineipal  •ourcet,  1967~6t 

IFotsIgn  vato^ 


Ceontry 

rm 

166$ 

166$ 

1160 
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p^n%Am ,  , 

$616,607 
60.m 

466 
7.606 

68001662 
<T.7T8 

T6,'610 

$778,216 
61.666 
67.  «0 
16.760 

$6r,666 

47.T6K 

166C666 

>66.U0 

$L06L064 

Italy 

p>f<inr 

4a  6M 

Allotbar       .           .     — 

4.a«l 

2.616 

•$7.6$7 

Tatri.  

667,1M 

642.861 

71$,  SU 

666.  W 

1.106,$« 

1.1661660 

1  Piettialosffy.  

*  Inehidei  6u,073  imparted  from  Finland,  $14,787  from  W«t  OenMny,  $$.636 


$7J)W  from  Norway. 
>  Inchidet  66JO  Imported 


tbe  United  gii^om,  and 


Wast  Ocmany  ud  $7,046  from  Ftntand. 


Note.— Tlw  flgofcs  in  tMs  table  nndentate  aetaal  imports  as  all  tnfarmal  entiles  of  imports  valued  at  not  mora 
tiian  $260eaeta.  and  tanal  entries  Itsi  tlMa  6260  each,  in  1067.  and  leas  than  $U»  eaeb  hi  1066-62.  bav«  not  ben  feiUy 
tabulated  in  import  statistics.  The  ita tlttkal  lampUng  of  such  Iniportstloni  JadJeatse  tliat  the  value  efweh  imports 
may  Itave  aeooantrd  for  as  much  as  47  pereent  of  tne  total  value  of  tbe  bnports  in  1067  of  tiM  articles  covered  by  Uils 


CeapOsd 


tiiat  tills  pwe— ts$i  also  applios  to  Imports  ot  tbese  smeta  sinee  1067. 
oaclal  statlstfoi  eC  As  U.8.  Department  ot  Commerea. 
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-Breadf  yeatt^eawemed,  ether  Ikon  hard  eriep  rye:  UJS.  impcrte  for  amtumptum 
from  Canada,  ^  autome  dietrieUf  1967-6t 
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TMal      ^ 
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$,» 

6,041 

7.444 
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11,073 
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Forelcn  value 
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$280,014 

$$1^760 

14,766 

16,810 

1,7« 

000 

$278,607 

206,760 

6,070 

17,466 

ooo' 

6222,762 
666,446 

4,646 
47. 6r 

i."6S" 
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61666 

81668 

600 

$278,807 
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87. 8M 
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Buffalo.. 
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661  «oe 
miu 

81487 

Ctalei«o 

Maine  awl  New  B 

aiapsiifce.... 

1- 

1670 
27B 

Total  ..^.M.« 

610^667 

600,662 

66160$ 

771  »6 

867,866 

1,081.004 

I  Preliminary. 

Note.— Tbs  flgoret  in  this  table  nndentate  actual  imports  as  all  informal  entries  of  imports  valued  at  not  more 
than  $280  eadi.  and  tonaal  entiles  less  than  $280  eadi  in  1667.  and  tormal  entilss  lass  tban  $100  ia  1068-62  have  not 
been  faiiy  tabnlated  in  import  atatMlos.  Tbe  stadatlcal  aampUng  of  sacb  importaUoM  iadicates  that  tbe  value  of 
sncb  Importt  may  bave  aeoounted  for  as  much  as  47  percent  of  tbe  total  value  of  tbe  importt  In  1B67  of  tbe  artktas 
covered  by  tbis  table.    It  is  estimated  tbat  VM»  peroentace  also  applies  to  Importt  ot  these  artlclos  sinee  1067. 

Source:  Compiled  (Tom  offldal  statistics  ot  tbe  U.8.  Department  of  Oommeree. 


'  or  Stats. 
WaaMngton.  January  iZ,  19€3. 
Hon.  Kamwru  B.  KsAxiMa, 
VS.  Senate. 

DiAa  Sknatob  Kxatxno:  I  refer  to  your 
communication  of  August  92,  1962,  and  my 
interim  reply  of  August  29.  concerning  a 
letter  from  Mir.  Walter  Van  Vranken.  retail 
oonaultant  to  the  Olena  Falla  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Van  Vkanken  eiqyreeses  con- 
cern aa  to  the  effects  on  New  York  retail 
busineaa  of  the  Canadian  aoUon  limiting 
the  duty-firee  allowance  permitted  Canadian 
resident*  on  foreign  purchaaea.  It  ts  re- 
gretted that  this  r^y  haa  been  delayed. 

The  Canadian  Oovemment  determined  In 
late  June  1962  to  limit  the  duty-free  allow- 
ance becauae  It  believed  the  coet  of  the  then 
existing  exemption,  in  tenns  of  foreign  ex- 
change, waa  higher  than  Canada  could  afford 
in  the  cireumstanoea.  The  acUon  was  one 
of  several  temporary  measures  deelgned  to 
deal  with  a  Canadian  financial  and  balance- 
of-payments  erlala.  While  the  Qoivemment 
limited  the  dtity-Iree  allowance,  a  Canadian 
touriat  is  still  able  to  spend  any  amount 
he  desires  abroad  tor  merchandise  provided 
he  paya  the  Canadian  Import  dvtty.  if  any 
applies,  when  the  goods  are  brought  Into 
^na«la.  In  June,  when  the  Oanartian  Gov- 
emmant  changed  the  tcfurlat  ezempUon.  it 


Indicated  that  no  controls  would  be 
Impoeed  over  the  amount  of  money  Cana- 
dians would  be  permitted  to  gpeoO.  abroad. 

The  United  States  haa  a  strong  Interest 
In  the  financial  stability  of  Canada  and  in 
the  dreumstancee  the  Department  recog- 
nises the  temporary,  emergency  nature  of 
the  Canadian  Oovemment'S  action.  The 
united  Btatea.  in  August  1961.  similarly 
made  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  duty- 
free allowance  accorded  to  U.S.  reaidenta  on 
foreign  purchaaea.  Hie  Department  antld- 
patee  that  the  Canadian  Government  wUl 
review  the  atatus  of  the  tottrtst  exemption 
once  the  financial  situation  In  Canada  has 
been  fully  ooireoted. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  pli 
do  not  healtate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FkSBBUCK  G.  DOTTON . 

Assistant  Secretary. 


■otStatb. 
Washington,  April  12, 1963. 
Hon.  KsMMCTU  B.  Kbatxno, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dkab  SxWAToa  KcATnta:  Thank  yon  for 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1968,  In  whldi  you 
inquire  concerning  the  preeent  status  of  the 
situation  with  regard  to  tlia  tfuty-froa  allow- 


by  Canada  ^  pureTissos  made 
abroad  by  Oanadian  tiavtfera.  Ttaa  enelosed 
a  letter  from  Walter  Van  Vranken,  retail 
consultant,  Olens  Falls  Chamber  al  Com- 
merce, who  Is  ooooomed  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  reduced  Canadian  aUowsnee  itpon  re- 
tall  trade  In  <»ens  Walls. 

There  has  bean  aeoosMaralile  Improvement 
In  the  Canadian  bakmee-of -pai  ineuts  sttua- 
tkm  over  the  past  several  aaooths.  This  has 
already  led  the  Government  to  remove  the 
surduuges  on  Imports  that  were  impneert  at 
about  the  same  time  that  the  duty-free  al- 
lowance was  reduced.  The  latter  allowanoe 
remains  at  $2S  per  person,  however. 

Should  the  Canadian  balance-of -payments 
position  ofintlnne  to  Improve,  tt  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  aUowaaoe  will  be  returiMd  to 
the  level  that  existed  prior  to  June  1962. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that,  regardieea 
of  the  fact  that  the  UJB.  duty-free  allowance 
for  travelers  is  four  times  greater  than  the 
Canadian,  total  trade  between  tbe  two  ooun- 
triea  continuea  to  restilt  In  a  sobstantial 
deficit  for  Canada. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Tan  Vk«nken  Is  re- 
tamed  herewith.  If  I  can  be  at  any  further 
sssistanoe,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Asstetsnt  Secretary 
(Vor  the  Seevetary  of  State) . 


A  "STANDeTTLL"  CONQRESS 

lifr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  whftt  I 
am  about  to  say  is  bound  to  be  said,  be- 
C6Mi8e  I  think  it  very  propedy  aflecta 
every  member  of  the  minority.  There- 
fore. I  should  Ulce  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  discuss  where  we  stomd  as  tomorrow 
we  begin  the  eighth  month  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  troubled 
6ibout  the  way  this  sesskm  has  beoi  go- 
ing and  the  way  it  may  affect  the  coun- 
try's view  of  the  Congress.  I  bdteve 
wh6tt  has  happened  here  in  the  last  7 
months  has  troubled  many  Ameiie6ais 
6tbout  the  ability  of  the  Concress  to  hold 
up  its  end  as  the  great  lawmakint  body 
in  our  Federal  system  of  cheeks  6uul  bod- 
omoes.  I  have  had  this  confirmed  to  me 
time  and  agodnin  every  partof  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
ttutt  other  Members  have  run  into  the 
same  feeling  in  their  States. 

I  weak  today  (mly  with  the  desire  to 
see  ourselves,  as  to  a  mirror,  so  that  by 
having  a  clearer  vision  of  the  meaning 
of  what  we  do  or  f  6dl  to  do  here,  we  may 
assess  ttie  respoiuiibillty  of  the  majority 
and  minority  and  do  something  about  it 
bef  core  time  literally  runs  oat  on  as  this 


It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  boMis  of  the 
record  to  date,  we  6kre  assigning  oursdves 
a  oQlque  niche  in  history  as  the  Mggest 
6Uid  longest  running  slow-motia6i  show 
to  htt  Washington  In  yeavs.  And  I  be- 
lieve we  are  In  grave  danger  at  seeing 
ourselves  dabbed  the  "standstm*  Con- 
gress, or  worse. 

We  all  remanber  that  President  TYu- 
man.  in  the  heat  of  the  lf48  presMential 
decttoii.  called  the  RepobUean  88th  Con- 
gress the  "doHkothing  Congress."  The 
present  Congress,  on  the  basis  (tf  its  7- 
Bionth  record,  deserves  tiiat  desGrlptlon 
far  more  than  the  80th  Congress  ever 
did. 
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In  the  llrrtfr  months  of  the  80th  Con- 

■ciroinpltohed  the 
followinr: 
It  approved,  after  extended  Hoar  de- 
In  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. glTlng  «  Dgreeelonal  support  to  the 
first  mutual  s  curltar  doctrine. 

the  first  effort  after  World 
itnifleatlMi  of  the  Anned 


at 


It  annovec 
ICanaccment 
veto. 

It  passed  a 
llinltlnc  the 
ofllee. 

It  approved 


Iti 

War  n 

Forces. 

It  approvecl|$3S0  million  In  foreign  aid. 
the  Taft-Hartley  Labor- 
Act,  over  the  President's 


constitutional  amendment 
*re8ldent  to  two  terms  of 

a  new  procedure  for  presi< 


dential  succeision. 

It  approve*  pc^ular  election  of  the 
Oovemor  at    *uerto  Rico. 

The  Senate  ratified  peace  treaties  with 
Italy.  Hungax  r,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

In  those  T  :  acmths.  the  80th  Omgress 
also  approved  Uhited  Nations  site  agree- 
ments: retnc  Mporation  of  the  Inter- 
American  Ins  Itute.  American  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Children's 
Fund,  and  in  the  International  Refugee 
Organization;  extension  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  corporation;  establish- 
ment of  a  sag  %r  quota  ssrstem,  extension 
of  rent  corn  rols  and  wartime  exdse 
taxes;  establ  shment  of  priorities  for 
erltleal  mateials  in  short  supply;  ex- 
tension of  the  school  lunch  program,  arid 
a  freeae  an  n  >cial  security  taxes. 


matter 
MBs  <a 


9o  matter  what  one  may  think  of 
the  many  other  minor 
in  the  first  half  of 
1947 — ^I  was  igainst  scHne  of  them  and 
tot  some  of  t  lem — (me  must  admit  that 
there  was  pie  ity  of  activity  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  a  nd  Senate. 

Nbw  let  us  contrast  that  record  with 
that  of  the  fli  st  7  months  of  the  present 


This  Congr  es  has  enacted  into  law.  as 
of  today,  <mly  four  measures  which  could 
conceivably  b »  called  major  legislation: 
Extension  of  <  orporate  and  excise  taxes: 
temporarily  fi  dng  the  national  debt  lim- 
it, the  volunti  ry  feed-grains  acreage  di- 
verslcm  program;  and  the  draft  exten- 
sion. 

I  think  it  jnust  be  perfectly  clear  to 
everyone  thai  if  the  80th  Congress  was 
called  a  do  n  ithing  Congress,  this  88th 
Congress  is  o4  the  way  toward  establish- 
standstUl"  Congress — for 
although  we  Are  confronted  with  some  of 
the  most  era  ial  domestic  and  interna- 
tional issues  >f  our  times,  we  have  not 
as  yet  reaDy  toome  to  grips  with  any  of 


I  am  not  ad  vocating  a  hasty  legislative 
proeesB.  Tbe  record  of  the  80th  Congress 
was  not  a  ret  ord  of  shotgun  legislation. 
Uuh  of  the  Measures  I  have  cited  was 
enacted  after  full  and  sometimes  extoid- 

If  farther  <  ocumentation  is  neceaaary. 
I  point  out  In  the  87th  Congress— 1961— 
CSoBcrsM  ha<  bf  this  time  passed  the 
depressed  arc  m  law,  minimum  wage  in- 
crease, tempt  rary  unemploymoit  bene- 
fits, social  s«  urlty  extension,  aid  to  de- 
pradent  cUk  ren.  Sugar  Act  extension, 
feed-grains  p  -ogram.  reorganization  act. 
Judgeships  A  X,  Highway  Financing  Act, 
Water  Pollut  on  Act.  tax  extension,  and 


omnibus  housing  law.  and  the  Senate  had 
approved  the  OECD  treaty. 

While  the  meager  record  of  this  88th 
Qmgress  is  bad  enough,  its  sad  perf OTm- 
ance  is  dramatiaed  even  man  by  what 
has  not  been  passed. 

The  tax  program  which  the  President 
sent  up  on  January  24  is  still  in  the 
House  committee,  after  more  than  6 
months,  while  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  yet  to  hold  hearings  on  it. 

Education  bills  are  foundering  in  both 
Houses;  even  a  higher  education  bill, 
which  passed  both  Houses  last  year,  only 
to  fail  in  conference,  has  yet  to  reach  the 
floor  of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

Health  care  insurance  for  the  aging 
has  become  the  year's  forgotten  issue, 
with  hardly  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  even 
committee  action  this  session. 

Youth  emplosrment  opportunities,  na- 
tional wilderness,  and  mass  transporta- 
tion bills  have  passed  the  Senate,  aiul 
are  languishing  in  the  other  body.  The 
medical  school  bill  has  passed  the  House, 
and  is  languishing  in  the  Senate. 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  has 
not  been  considered  in  either  House. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  alter- 
nately pc^nt  with  pride  to  the  urgency 
now  being  given  civil  rights  legislation— 
the  most  burning  domestic  issue  of  our 
time — or  attribute  to  it  our  slow  pace. 
But  in  assessing  how  the  coimtry  regards 
us.  let  us  not  forget  that  although  oiu- 
legislative  machinery  is  reacting  with 
imcommon  dispatch  to  the  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  package,  which  was 
sent  to  Congress  on  June  19,  those  com- 
mittees could  have  started  hearings  on 
civil  rights  legislation  which  had  been 
introduced  in  both  Houses  months  ear- 
lier. Indeed,  a  group  of  Senate  Repub- 
licans as  early  as  March  28  introduced 
the  most  comprehensive  civil  rights  leg- 
islation in  history — at  the  very  time 
when  the  signs  of  Negro  unrest  were 
growing  more  ominous — and  sought  to 
get  hearings,  but  in  most  cases  even  de- 
partmental reiwrts  were  not  received. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  crisis  in  the 
railroad  industry,  •the  result  of  a  failure 
to  anticipate  the  need  for  means  to  deal 
with  national  emergency  strikes  where 
all  settlement  efforts  have  failed;  and 
the  failure  also  to  deal  with  the  vital 
national  problem  of  automation. 

We  have  an  international  balance-of- 
pajmients  crisis — which  was  obvious  for 
months,  but  for  which  only  recently  we 
received  a  program;  and  although  the 
signs  of  this  dollar  crisis  have  been  up 
in  neon  lights  for  months,  a  program 
to(dc  months  even  to  appear. 

We  have  a  persistent  and  burdensome 
problem  of  endemic  unempl03mient, 
which  can  only  grow  worse  by  our  fail- 
ure to  act. 

Last  week  the  President  sent  us  an  im- 
migration message;  and  although  his 
proposals  were  similar  to  reform  pro- 
posals of  President  Eisenhower  and  of 
President  Truman,  and  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  debated  for  years,  everyone 
here  wonders  whether  there  is  even  a 
prayer  that  they  will  get  out  of  com- 
mittee, let  alone  reach  the  Senate  floor. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  sorry  record.  It 
is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  face  of  the  legisla- 


tive burdens  facing  us.  and  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  embarrassed  by  the  real  lack 
of  business  on  the  Senate  calendar  and 
forced  often  to  hold  half-time,  every- 
other-day  sessions — and  I  agree  that 
there  is  no  use  in  meetings  if  there  is 
no  business  on  the  calendar. 

The  times  cry  for  action.  By  seem- 
ingly listless  behavior  here,  crisis  is  being 
permitted  to  pile  upon  crisis.  Last  year. 
It  was  an  economic  crisis ;  last  month,  a 
civil-rights  crisis;  last  week,  a  railroad 
crisis;  today,  a  test  ban  treaty  is  before 
us. 

We  can  do  something  about  it.  In 
the  first  place.  Members  of  Congress  can 
be  aroused  to  activate  themselves  to 
bring  some  major  matters  to  a  conclu- 
sion, if  for  no  other  reason  than  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  prestige  and  standing 
of  the  Congress  with  the  people.  The 
President  can  be  aroused  to  demand 
of  the  majority  party,  which  controls  the 
committees  and  the  Congress,  smd  of 
which  he  is  the  leader,  deflnltive  and 
completed  action,  with  a  drumflre  of 
leadership  at  least  equal  to  the  number, 
fervor,  and  intensity  of  his  messages. 
The  public  can  be  aroused  to  demaikl  of 
legislators  the  Jobs  that  ought  to  be 
done — and   done  expeditiously. 

Our  leaders  can  be  aroused.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  ways  in  which  even 
incomplete  committee  action  need  not 
stsonie  us.  There  is  the  amendment 
process  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  un- 
restricted by  the  rule  of  germaneness; 
there  are  calendar  Wednesdays,  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rule  on  Mondays, 
and  discharge  petitions  in  the  other 
body.  We  also  know  that  If  rules  which 
tie  ua  up  need  to  be  amended — rules  such 
as  the  prohibition  against  holding  com- 
mittee meetings  while  the  Senate  or 
House  is  in  session— or  if  there  is  a  need 
to  ameliorate  the  rigors  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  other  body,  then  deter- 
mined leadership  can  make  changes 
here,  too;  and  it  is  high  time  we  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  on  that  score. 

The  deliberative  process  was  not 
meant  to  be  an  exercise  in  continuous 
futility.  But  that  is  precisely  what  the 
record  of  the  past  7  months  hDas  demon- 
strated. Congress  is  in  grave  danger 
of  seriously  jeopardizing  its  repute  with 
the  American  people;  and  with  each 
passing  day  of  legislative  inaction,  that 
image  is  growing  worse. 

This  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us.  And 
I  speak  today  in  the  hoife  that  my  view 
will  be  taken  up  by  others  and  that  a  new 
will  may  seize  the  Congress,  so  it  wiU  fol- 
low the  pace  demanded  by  the  serious 
condition  of  the  Nation  and  its  affairs, 
not  the  pace  of  those  who  think  it  is  of 
particular  interest  to  slow  us  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  as  follows: 
It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  the 
President  and  his  party  cannot  shun  the 
responsibility  for  this  "standstill"  legis- 
lative logjam.  Everyone  knows  the 
Democratic  Party  has  large  majorities  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress;  they  control 
the  committees  and  the  legislative  pri- 
orities. If  that  party  flnds  itsdf  so  much 
in  conflict  with  Itself  that  it  cannot  lead 
effectively,  then  the  coimtry  should  know 
that,  too. 
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But  in  the  flnal  analysis,  the  responsi- 
bility is  On  all  of  us  to  get  this  body 
and  this  Nation  off  dead  center,  or  time — 
and  history — will  be  passing  us  by. 

I  think  I  enjoy  in  this  body  a  reputa- 
tion for  as  Uttle  partisanship  as  does 
almost  any  other  Member;  and  I  make 
this  statement  today  only  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  help  us  and  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  become  conscious  of  what 
is  happening  to  the  Congress  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
the  most  serious  matter  of  all. 

I  am  not  finding  fault  with  anyone; 
I  find  no  fault  with  the  President,  the 
leaders,  or  anyone  else.  As  I  said  when 
I  began.  I  am  only  trying  to  lay  before 
the  Senate,  as  in  a  mirror,  exactly  what 
the  country  sees,  in  the  expectation  that, 
being  wise  and  patriotic  public  servants, 
we  shall  do  something  about  this  situa- 
tion, as  I  know  we  can,  and  as  I  hope 
we  wilL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  very  kindly  sent  to  me.  in  advance, 
a  copy  of  the  speech  he  has  Just  made, 
and  I  had  an  oi^iortunity  to  read  it 
briefly  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  ses- 
sion today. 

What  he  has  said  about  the  80th  Con- 
gress is  not  quite  correct,  for  in  my 
opinion  it  was  not  a  "do  nothing"  Con- 
gress, as  it  has  been  labeled,  because  it 
acc<Hnplished  certain  things  in  the  fleld 
of  foreign  affairs,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out. 

But  I  find  fault  with  the  mirror  he 
has  held  up — ^in  which  I  think  he  sees 
himself,  not  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

As  to  the  tax  program,  there  is  noth- 
ing this  body  can  do  until  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
House  Itself  take  action  on  such 
legislation. 

So  far  as  education  bills  are  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  notice  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  over- 
whelming Republican  support  to  r^^rt 
the  education  bills  which  are  being  con- 
sidered there. 

Insofar  as  health  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, I  must  say  in  all  fairness  that  in 
my  opinion  there  is  no  possibility  that  a 
health-care  bill  will  be  passed  this  year; 
but  I  hope  most  sincerely  that  it  will  be 
passed  next  year— not  for  political  pur- 
poses, but  because  it  is  long  overdue  and 
is  a  necessity  for  our  elder  citizens,  who 
are  becoming  more  niunerous  and  are 
finding  life  in  retirement  more  expensive 
to  themselves  and  more  burdensome  to 
their  children. 

Insofar  as  the  youth  opportunities 
bill,  the  national  wilderness  bill,  and  the 
mass  transportation  bill  are  concerned, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric  has  indi- 
cated, they  are.  of  course,  out  of  the 
hands  of  this  body,  because  the  Soiate 
has  already  acted  on  them  and  has 
passed  th«n. 

Insofar  as  the  medical-school  bill  is 
concerned,  it  has  passed  the  House;  and 
I  understand  that  in  the  near  future  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  intends 
to  repcMi  a  bill  having  to  do  with  aid  to 
medical  schools  and  dental  schools. 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  is 
held  up  in  both  Houses;  but  every  year, 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 


administrations  that  measure  is  usually 
sent  down  a  little  late;  and,  becaiise  of 
that,  it  is  always  one  of  the  last  Items  to 
be  considered. 

Insofar  as  civil-rights  legislation  is 
concerned,  at  the  present  time  three 
Senate  committees  are  considering  such 
legislation;  and  in  those  three  commit- 
tees we  would  appreciate  Republican 
help  in  reporting  such  measm^s,  so  they 
can  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

The  railroad  crisis  has  been  men- 
tioned. It  was  placed  in  the  laps  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  a  week  ago  last 
Tuesday;  and  in  the  intervening  period 
the  committees  have  been  considering 
most  important  legislation  in  this  fleld. 

Insofar  as  the  dollar  outflow  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  something  which  has 
plagued  both  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Both  of  them,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
tried  to  curb  the  outflow  of  this  vital 
commodity.  All  of  us  know  what  the 
situation  is. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said: 

We  bave  •  persistent  and  burdensome 
problem  of  endemic  unemployment,  whlcb 
can  only  grow  worse  by  our  failure  to  act. 

This  administration  has  acted  on  it. 
Mr.  President,  and  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  problem  of  xmem- 
plosrment.  While  imemployment  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  5.9  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. I  point  out  that  in  our  country  to- 
day ai^roximately  3.3  million  people 
are  moonlighting— in  other  words,  they 
are  holding  down  two  Jobe— and  that  sit- 
uation contributes  to  the  unemployment 
problon  as  well. 

The  Senator  said: 

Tlie  times  cry  for  action.  By  seemingly 
listless  behavior  here,  crisis  is  being  per- 
mitted to  pUe  upon  crlaU.  Last  year,  it  was 
an  economic  crisis.  Last  month,  a  dvU 
rights  crisis.  Last  week,  a  railroad  crisis. 
Today,  a  test  ban  treaty  is  before  mm. 

So  far  as  Senate  committees  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  living  up  to  their  full 
responsibilities,  lliey  are  trying,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems before  them.  Personally  I  am  very 
proud  of  their  activities  and  the  way 
they  have  tackled  the  problons  which 
confront  them. 

The  Senator  said  further: 

The  President  can  be  aroused  to  demand 
of  the  majority  party,  which  controls  the 
committees  and  the  Congress  and  of  which 
he  is  the  leader,  definitive  and  completed 
action  with  a  drumflre  of  leadership  at  least 
equal  to  the  number,  fervor  and  intensity  of 
his  messages. 

I  hope  the  Senator  does  not  mean  that 
every  time  a  message  is  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  should  go  on  the 
radio  and  TV  to  ask  the  people  to  get 
behind  his  program,  and  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  likewise.  He  does  the  best  he 
can  within  the  limits  of  his  authmity. 
Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  does  not 
have  the  authority  or  the  power  which 
some  people,  members  of  the  press,  and 
other  media  of  communication,  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  has.  He  is  doing  the 
very  best  he  can  to  promote  programs 
which  will  be  of  b«ieflt  to  the  pe(4)le  as 
a  whole. 


Then  the  Senator  talked  about  reform 
in  the  Senate.  I  believe  he  knows  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  about 
reforms  having  to  do  with  a  dilution  of 
the  two-thirds  rule  down  to  a  three-flf  ths 
proposal.  He  knows  that  bills  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Senat<w  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors]  and  other  Senators 
to  i^ply  the  rule  of  germaneness.  He 
knows  that  discharge  petitions  are  of 
little  value  in  this  body  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  required  num- 
ber of  signatures.  There  are  other  mat- 
ters. However,  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  should  be  a  prohibition 
against  one  Senator  being  able,  by  deny- 
ing unanimous  consent,  to  hold  up  meet- 
ings of  committees  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session. 

The  Senator  also  r^erred  to  the  de- 
liberative process  as  in  effect,  or  at  least 
by  implication,  an  exercise  in  continuous 
futility.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  de- 
liberative process  can  be  so  described. 
There  can  be  some  reforms.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  in  due  time  the  Senate,  in  its 
wisdmn,  and  deliberately,  will  see  that 
the  necessary  reforms  are  put  into  apertL- 
tion. 

Insofar  as  the  leadership  of  this  body 
is  concerned.  I  ccm  only  say  that,  by  and 
large.  I  disagree  with  much  of  what  the 
SenatCM-  has  said.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  political  message.  I  certainly  would 
not  agree  that  the  present  session  could 
be  characterized  as  a  standstill  legisla- 
tive session  when,  despite  the  good  work 
of  the  committees  throughout  the  year, 
the  calendar  shows  that  there  is  only  one 
bill  that  can  be  taken  up.  and  that  bill 
is  or  will  shortly  be  the  pending  business. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  shun  our  respon- 
sibility. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  In  this 
statement: 

But  Ih  the  final  analysis,  the  req>onsibility 
is  on  all  of  us  to  get  this  body  and  this 
Nation  off  dead  center,  or  time — and 
history — ^wiU  be  passing  us  by. 

I  hope  that  by  "all  of  us."  the  Senator 
means  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats, 
and  that  in  the  committees  the  Repub- 
licans will  do  their  share  to  see  that  pro- 
posed leglslati<m  is  reported.  I  know 
that  personally  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  jAvnsl  will,  as  always,  do  his 
share.  I  wish  his  party  would  do  as 
much.       

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  was  deeply  concerned 
about  making  the  speech  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred.  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  majority  leader  and 
for  my  other  colleagues  who  have  leader- 
ship positions,  and  for  the  Senate  itself. 
I  would  m^  say  what  I  have  said  lightly. 
But  I  am  quite  an  independent  peraim; 
and  inasmuch  as  I  had  noted  this  impact 
around  the  country.  I  felt  that  this  was 
a  useful  statement  to  sprtatA  upon  the 
record.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
for  having  taken  it  as  aeriously  as  he 
has  and  responding  to  tt  almost  point 
by  pcdnt  I  hope  other  Senators  will  do 
likewise.  I  hope  other  Saiators.  how- 
ever they  may  feel,  will  addraas  tfaem- 
sdves  to  the  issues.  Thare  is  sooMthing 
about  taking  an  inventory  whldi  is  in 
itself  a  salubrious  exercise. 
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Tbooih  I  d  >  not  nov  desire  to  ddb«te 
witfa  the  Senator  todrnduia  detidls  of 
what  he  said  nr  dhl  not  say,  or  the  rea- 
tot  our  last  ftritares  to  ainwid  rale 
the  fiet  Is  that  my  statement 
E  deeply  feel  ttie  eoontry 
thelasQeL  I  welcome  the  Senator's 
taklnc  taiTent  iry.  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  do  Ukew  se.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that,  so  far  ai  I  am  concerned,  I  will  not 
rest  content  1 1th  merdy  stirrlnf  mysdf 
In  every  nm  ct  that  I  have  maittanied. 
bat  I  Shan  ab  »  do  my  utmost  within  my 
own  party  to  xring  support  for  the  ideas 
and  ideals  wtndi  so  many  of  us  share  in 
common.        | 

lir.  liANBl  lELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  api  redate  h&  words.  Iknow 
that  he  mean  i  what  he  has  said.  I  am 
delichted  tha  we  had  this  little  get  to- 
lether.  I  hn  anticipated  that  tt  would 
eomolatarln  heaftaiioon.andnotdur- 
Inf  the  mom  ng  hour.  I  again  express 
my  thaidEs  ti  the  Senate  for  allowing 
both  ttM  dlsUnguidied  Senator  from 
Mew  Tosk  Zwt.  JatitsI  and  mysdf  to 
tai  which  we  have  ea- 


ICr.  ZHRK^EN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator 

Ifr.  MAMS#IEEi>.    X  yield. 

ICr.  DIRSZBN.  My  Tlew  of  this  sub- 
ject Is  pvobiUy  a  Uttle  anomalous. 
There  is  a  gi  eat  deal  of  truth  in  what 
Edward  P.  G  bbon  wrote  In  his  monu- 
mental treatlbe,  "The  Decline  and  Pan 
of  the  Bonuu  i  Empire."  Gibbon  had  a 
great,  scholar  y  mind.  He  was  a  natural 
historian.  Hi  wrote  that  progress  is 
often  made  vA  by  what  goes  on  the 
statute  booki,  but  what  comes  off,  or 
what  does  nc  t  go  on  the  statute  books. 
Sometimes  i  e  lament  the  fact  that 
great  quantH  es  of  proposed  legislation 
shoiiM  result  in  some  reaction.  I  doubt 
vlMtherX  shire  that  Tlew.  J(dm  Gamer 
once  said  to  "resident  Rooeerelt: 


more  fat  oo 
off  aay  1 


I    think   Ifl 
breather  and 
legislation  frdm 
books,  tt  wm 
and  the 


e»ttl«  %  ohanc*  to  gat  a  Uttl* 
tWn  tMfore  you  start  cutting 

we  give   the  country  a 

keep  some  of  thepn^Dosed 

amwaring  on  the  statute 

be  good  f  <»>  our  economy 

of  our  pe(9]e. 


tram  uinity 


THE  lOTH 
DEATH 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
>P  ROBERT  A.  TAPT 


Mr.  DIRX8EN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  U  «  to  have  this  day  go  by 
without  at  le  ist  aUudlng  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  Ame  ican  departed  this  Ufe  10 
years  a«o  t«  ay.  m  my  <^ce  la  a  por- 
trait— an  enfilslte  woric  of  art.  It  came 
Taft  long  after  she  was 
stricken.  Slie  could  not  talk,  but  the 
nurse  tdepbi  ned  me  to  say  that  it  was 
her  desire  anl  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
that  the  po  trait  should  hang  In  my 
office.  Todaj  it  is  there. 

That  Is  t  le  last  portrait  that  was 
painted  of  Robert  AliriKmso  Taft  So 
we  think  a  nuie  about  his  past.  I  think 
of  the  fortojaes  <tf  history  which  in  a 
sense  must  a  wount  for  Bob  Taft  Cer- 
tainly they  t  sd  to  account  for  Abraham 
Til  ere  is  no  other  way  to  ex- 
plain him  tlan  as  a  dlrlne  fortultant 
In   due   coulrse.   when  problems  were 


mounting  to  the  skies,  and  one  of  the 
great  challenges  of  the  cotmtry  was 
monopoly,  along  came  Teddy  Rooeevelt. 
PrtOT  to  him  came  a  great  democratic 
President  one  of  the  very  greatest — 
Grover  Cleveland— «md.  insofar  as  I  re- 
caU,  he  was  the  only  man  who  served 
twice,  nonconsecuttvely,  as  President 
He  was  a  great  courageous  President  in 
his  own  right  But  Teddy  Roosevelt 
came  to  do  battle  with  monopoly. 

Then  we  saw  the  rise  of  organized 
labor,  and  the  power  of  organized  labor. 
In  that  period  came  Bob  Taft  to  do 
battle. 

Some  day  some  giant  wiU  come  to  do 
battle  with  giant  Government,  because 
it  is  becoming  so  big  that  it  is  fairly  un- 
manageable. 

I  aUude  to  Bob  Taft  this  day  because 
he  ssrmboliced  moderation,  restraint,  de- 
votion to  the  Constitution  of  tiie  United 
States,  and  an  amazing  balance  in 
evaluating  the  challenges  which  con- 
fronted the  country. 

So  on  this;  the  10th  anniversary  of  his 
transition.  I  merd^  recoUect  the  fact, 
and  once  more  pay  testimony  to  a  great 
American  who  came  at  the  right  time, 
when  the  chaUenge  a]K)eared. 


EttC 


UTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  prooeeded  to  the  coxisideraUon 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  Uie  executive  calendar  wlU  be 
stated. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Eugene  P.  Poley.  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
am  very  proud  of  this  man  and  pleased 
with  his  appointment. 

Gene  Pcdey  has  devoted  years  of  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nessmen. He  has  worked  on  the  HiU  on 
the  staff  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business  and  recentiy  has  served 
as  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
He  has  done  splendid  work  in  a  variety 
of  areas.  He  c<Hnes  prepared  to  continue 
the  excellent  record  compiled  by  John 
Home. 

My  concern  for  the  small  businessmen 
of  this  country  is  well  toiown.  I  have 
been  a  smaU  businessman  myself  and  I 
speak  from  jrears  of  hard  knocks  and 
hard  experience.  Gene  Foley  imder- 
stands  the  problems  that  face  small  busi- 
ness today.  He  has  the  courage,  intelli- 
gence, and  determination  to  meet  these 
problems.  I  am  confident  that  Gene 
Ptoley  WiU  provide  inspiring  and  effective 
leadership  of  this  Important  Federal 
agency.  I  am  extremely  gratified  by  his 
selection  as  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RacoK^  a  biographical  r^sum^ 


and  outline 
ground. 


of  his  professional  back- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RwcoKo,  as  fonows: 

BlOOBAPHXCAL  RiSUlCi  OF  XXTOBIR  P.  FOLBT 
OVTUMB   OF  FIOrxSSIONAX.  BACSUISOVin) 

(1)  July  1962  to  prwant— ^puty  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce:  (a)  Review  selected 
policy  matten  for  the  Secretary,  with  appro- 
priate recommendations,  (b)  clear  all  Com- 
merce Department  memos  and  correspond- 
ence to  the  White  House;  (o)  assist  Secretary 
with  Intenud  management  problems. 

(2)  March  IMl^uly  1063— Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Domestic  Affairs:  (a)  Staff 
assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary,  Domestic 
Affairs,  who  had  line  Jurisdiction  over:  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration, 
Office  of  Btislness  Economics,  and  Censtis 
Bureau;  (b)  cleared  aU  Department  opinions 
on  domeBtic  leglslatiao. 

<S)  November  lOSl^uly  1062.  served  also 
as  Dsputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic 
Affairs  during  this  period — ^Administrator, 
Bxislneas  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion: (a)  Supervised  programs  and  person- 
nM  of  31  Industry  divisions,  repreeentlng 
every  manufacturing  activity  in  the  United 
States:  approslmatdy  600  personnel:  (b) 
represented  Commerce  Department  on  fol- 
lowing interdepartmental  committees:  OU 
Imports  Appeals  Board;  Executive  Stockpile 
Committee  Task  Group  .on  Barter:  Executive 
Stockpiling  Committee;  Petroleiun  Study 
CXnamittee;  and  White  House  Committee  on 
flmftH  Business. 

(4)  January  1950-March  1961— legal  coun- 
sel. UB.  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee: (a)  Studied  financial  and  antitrust 
problems  of  small  business;  (b)  Investigated 
operations  of  Small  Business  Administration 
in  five  Midwest  States;  (c)  conducted  the  fol- 
lowing committee  hearings: 

Shopping  Centers — 1959.  April  28.  29.  1969, 
relating  to  the  difficulties  Independent  re- 
tailer* have  in  obtaining  k>cati<»s  in  shop- 
ping centers.  Drafted  subaequent  Senate 
Report  Na  1016,  "Impact  of  Suburban 
Shopping  Centers  on  Independent  Retailers," 
January  S.  1960. 

Dual  Distribution  in  the  Automotive'  Tire 
Industry— 1959.  June  17, 18, 19. 1959;  relating 
to  the  problems  independent  tire  dealers 
hav«  when  the  tire  manufacturing  com- 
panies compete  with  them  at  retaU. 

Mergers  and  Unfair  Competition  In  Food 
Marketing,  July  2.  1959;  relating  to  the  in- 
adequate investigation  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  their  lnd\istry- 
wlde  study  of  food  marketing. 

Mergers  and  Unfair  Competition  In  Food 
Marketing,  Jrme  23,  1960;  relating  to  the 
same  subject  as  No.  8. 

SmaU  Business  Admlnlstratitm.  1960.  July 
1. 1960;  relating  to  the  secret  cutback  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  of  their  loan 
progcrams. 

(6)  J\ily  1955^anuary  1959— Practice  of 
law.  Foley  and  Foley,  Rochester  and  Wa- 
basha, Minn.;  (a)  This  is  a  50-year  family 
law  firm;  (b)  specialized  in  trial  law  and 
legal  problems  of  small  corporations. 

SOTTCATIONAL  BACKGBOUIVD 

1953-55:  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School.  Minneapolis.  Minn..  LX.B. 

1953  (6  months) :  Institute  of  European 
Studies.  Vienna.  Austria,  certificate. 

194a-63:  St.  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn..  BJl..  philosophy  and  poUtical  science. 

1943-46:  St.  Felix  High  School.  Wabasha, 
Klinn.,  high  school  diploma. 

MISCXLUUfaOUS  PBtSONAI,  DATA 

Bom  November  33,  1938,  Wabasha,  Minn. 

FamUy  background:  Father,  lawyer;  three 
brothers,  lawyers:  one  brother.  Air  Force 
colonel  (retired);  four  sisters,  housewlver, 
wife,  college  graduate  (St.  Catherine's  Col- 
lege, St.  Paul.  Minn..  B A.,  art) ,  professional 
sculptress;  three  children,  Anne,  "B.  Robert, 
6.  Margaret  Mary.  3. 
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MlUtary,  1949-48:  Corporal,  U.S.  Army 
Infantry,  24  months  (18  months  in  Korea 
and  Japan). 

Foreign  travel:  (a)  1963,  3  weeks,  Paris, 
OECD  meeting,  Industry  Conunittee;  Geneva, 
U.N.  Lead  and  Zinc  Committee;  (b)  1962, 
6  months,  Vienna,  Austria,  student;  (c) 
1946-48,  18  months,  Korea  and  Japan,  mili- 
tary duty. 

Politics:  (a)  1958.  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress.  First  Congressional  District  of 
Minnesota;  (b)  1960.  executive  assistant  to 
Senattw  Htjbbit  HxncPHasT  in  Wisconsin  and 
West  Virginia  presidential  primaries. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  E.  Home,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  term  expiring 
June  3(>.  1967. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment r^arding  Mr.  Home.  He  came  to 
Washington  as  my  administrative  as- 
sistant in  the  early  part  of  1947.  He 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated public  servants  who  ever  served 
on  Capitol  HiU. 

In  1952  and  1953  he  served  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Corporation.  When  President  Kennedy 
took  office  in  1961,  the  President  asked 
him  to  go  to  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

He  has  rendered  remarkably  good 
service  as  Administrator  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration.  I  regret  to  see 
him  leave  that  post,  but  the  President  of 
the  United  States  asked  that  he  assume 
another  Important  position  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  one  with  respect  to  which 
his  nomination  is  pending  confirmation. 

I  know  that  John  Home  wlU  remain 
the  dedicated  pubUc  servant  he  has 
always  been  and  wlU  give  to  the  great 
savizigs  and  loan  movement  throughout 
this  country,  to  houidng.  and  to  pro- 
grams under  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  the  same  loyalty  and  the 
same  tireless  effort  he  has  given  to  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  during  the  time 
Mr.  Home  has  been  the  Administrator 
WiU  remain  as  a  great  compliment  to  him 
and  to  the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  HUBiPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yltid  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  Join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  in  paying 
my  respects  to  John  Home  as  a  fine  pub- 
Uc servant,  for  the  remailcable  service 
he  has  rendered  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration.  He 
extended  to  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
complete  cooperation.  His  record  of  aid 
to  independent  business  wiU  stand  as  one 
of  his  finest  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Home  wlU  now  move  to  an  im- 
portant position  on  tiie  Federal  Rome 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  duties  of  which 
are  related  dhectly  to  much  of  his  ex- 
perience In  housing  and  to  his  close  asso- 
cUtion  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Congress 


in  connection  with  the  housing  program. 
I  wish  him  weU.  I  join  in  support  of  the 
nomination  and  in  commending  Mr. 
Home. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Foley,  whose 
nomination  has  been  confirmed,  and  who 
will  succeed  John  Home  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion, will  render  an  equally  dedicated 
service.  I  point  with  pride  to  some- 
thing already  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota,  that  Mr.  Foley  served 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Committee  of  the  Senate.  He 
has  had  good  training  and  good  contacts 
in  this  field.  He  was  a  very  able  mem- 
ber of  our  staff.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota?  knows,  he  was  counsel  of  the 
staff.  I  know  of  no  one  who  could  better 
fiU  the  position.  foUowlng  John  Home, 
than  Gene  Foley.    I  wish  him  weU. 

Both  these  appointments  are  to  fiU 
positions  with  which  I  have  had  con- 
siderable contact.  My  subcommittee  on 
Housing  has  jurisdiction  over  legisla- 
tion which  has  to  do  with  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  matters,  with  which 
Mr.  Home  wiU  be  associated.  The  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
handles  legislation  relating  to  smaU 
business  programs.  Also,  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  SmaU  Business  is  in 
constant  touch  with  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  in  the  handling  of  its 
program. 

I  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  the  privUege  of  serving  with 
Gene  Foley  as  Administrator  ot  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  and  with 
John  Home  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  I.  Loeb,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  RepubUc  of  Guinea. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Navy,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Portugal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  thie  nomina- 
tion of  Claude  O.  Roes,  of  California, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Central  African  RepubUc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Tlie  legislative  deii:  read  the  nomlna- 
ti<m  of  Howard  Rex  Cottam.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  Fiwdgn  Service 
officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 


ti-aordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  State  of 
Kuwait. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  conflnned. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confinned. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Donald  A.  Dumont,  of  New  York, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Kingdom  of  BurundL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  canflxmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read-tbe  nomi- 
nation of  W.  Michael  Blumenthal.  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  a  Deputy  Special  Rq>- 
resentative  for  Trade  Neirotiatlons,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  a  member  of  the  UJ3.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs  for  a  temi 
of  3  years  expiring  May  11. 1966,  and  un- 
til a  successor  is  a^winted  and  has 
qualified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Hie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  Mabel  M.  Smythe.  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  UJ3.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  for  a 
term  of  3  years  expiring  May  11.  1966, 
and  imtil  a  successor  is  appointed  and 
has  qualified. 

Tiie  PRESIDD^  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC    AND    FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk,  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE, 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  most  remarkable  group  of 
nominees  for  important  assignments  In 
the  service  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  select  only  one,  on  which  to  apeak  a 
word. 

I  am  extremely  gratef  id  that  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  former  UJ3.  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
has  accepted  the  assignment  to  be  our 
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Bdor  [to  Vtetnam.  It  is  Indeed  • 
dUlealt  ■■rignmmnt,  one  whleb  eaUs  for 
great  lUU  ^  the  diplomaUc  field,  and 
requires  penpaal  saerifloe.  I  said  an  of 
this  at  the  learint  wboi  Ambassador 
Lodge  appei  red  liefore  the  eommittee. 
and  I  wish  o  repeat  it  for  the  record. 
He  Itas  the  <  iteem  and  ntpect  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  1  «nate  for  liis  great  serviee 
to  oar  eounti  j. 

There  are  others  on  the  list  about 
whiora  we  etuld  make  similar  c<»BpU- 
mentary  ren  sita.  The  Senate  has  con- 
flnned  the  lomlnations  of  an  unusual 
group  todaj. 

Ifr.  8ALTC  NSTALL  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  rrestdeit.  eaxUer  today  the  Sen- 
ate eonflxmi  d  ttie  nomination  of  my 
fileod  and  f  urmer  colleague  from  Mas- 
saehnsetts.  a  ad  the  former  Ambassador 
to  ttM  tTniled  Nations,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  te^tie  he  united  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Vletns  m.  He  win  derote  his  great 
talenta  then  to  the  securing  of  peace 
and  the  striri  )g  of  the  complex  problems 
that  inyohre  is  in  the  Far  East 

Ambassadi  r  Lodge  is  an  able  Ptench 
scholar  and  bus  will  be  able  to  converse 
fluently  witq  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
served  for  8  years  as  the 
!  of  the  Ubited  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  he  understands  the 
proUems  of  iiplomacy  and  how  to  woric 
with  the  leaders  of  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

As  oar  Am  Musador  to  South  THetnam. 
real  asset  to  our  country, 
his  outstanding  ability  to 
wortc  in  that  country  as  a  public  service 
for  the  beneqt  of  the  people  of  the  XTnited 
am  sure,  the  people  of  the 
I  con  {ratuhtte  him  upon  his  will- 
to  i  nraie  this  arduous  work. 

Mr.  MANf  FIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  Presidei  t.  today  the  Senate  con- 
flnned  the  i  omination  of  a  number  of 
eztronely  ab  e  appqinteea  to  various  de- 
partments lithin  the  Government.  I 
should  like  I  it  this  time  to  confine  my 
remarics  to  t  vo  of  ttiose  individuals. 

One  of  thea  a  is  Adm.  George  W.  Ander- 
son, who  b«  Bomes  our  Ambassador  to 
PortugaL  He  has  had  a  distinguished 
naval  career,  and  has  comported  himself 


he  will  be 
He  win  pat 


States  and.] 
irarkL 


with  dignity 
which  he  so 


and  honor  to  the  service, 
ably  represents,  and  to  the 
country,  wh  eh  he  has  honored  by  his 
service  in  th   Navy  through  the  years. 

The  Unite  1  States  is  extremely  for- 
tunate to  ha  ve  a  man  of  the  character 
and  integrity  of  Adm.  George  W.  An- 
derson becoi  le  our  Ambassador  to  Por- 
tugal, a  coun  ;ry  which  confronts  difUcolt 
problems  at  I  resent.  It  is  also  significant 
that  this  maj  i  of  the  Navy  is  being  desig- 
nated Ambaisador  Extraordinary  to  a 


The  other 
oonflrmkl 
I  should  Uke 
HearyCaho 
fonner 
fnmer 
tiMis  under 


country  fron  which  at  the  present  time, 
and  for  somi  years  past,  we  have  leased 
naval  fadUt  es  in  the  mid-Atlantic. 

I  know  he  will  represent  our  Nation 
welL  The  a  ipotntment  is  outstanding. 
I  wish  hdm  t  le  best  of  luck  in  the  years 


lominee  whose  appointment 

today,  and  about  whom 

to  say  a  few  words.  Is  Hon. 

Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  a 

of  ours  in  this  body,  a 

to  the  United  Na- 

he  previous  administration. 


a  combat  soldier  during  the  late  war,  and 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  devotion  to 
his  country. 

His  assignment  Is  an  extraordinary  one, 
because  he  goes  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam;  and  he  wiU  not  lack  for  difll- 
culties  or  problems  or  questions  in  that 
new  assignment.  It  is  an  area  which  is 
of  great  and  significant  importance  to 
the  United  States,  as  weU  as  to  southeast 
Asia  and  the  Asian  Continent. 

Ambassador  Lodge  is  a  man  of  strong 
character.  He  has  had  much  politiciri 
and  diplomatic  experience.  He  has  an 
extremely  difllcult  task  conf  nmting  him 
inSaigon. 

I  take  this  means  to  wish  him  weU  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  he  wiU  perform 
as  capably  there  as  he  did  as  a  Member 
ot  this  body,  as  an  officer  in  the  Army  of 
the  Uhited  States,  and  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  He  Lb  a  good  man, 
and  a  strong  man;  and  I  know  he  wiU 
represent  oar  country  with  credit  in  this 
most  difficult  assignment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dmt  be  immediately  notified  of  aU  mmi- 
inatkms  toiflrmed  today. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  wiU  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


FRIVILEOE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideraUon  of  the  biU  (a  1703)  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  aUowed  to  be  present 
in  the  Soiate  chamber.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST-BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
nuclear  test-ban  treaty  wiU  be  before  the 
Senate  soon. 

Before  I  give  my  approval  to  so  Impor- 
tant a  treaty.  I  will  want  full  information 
on  the  impact,  if  any.  that  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
treaty  wUl  have  on  our  national  security. 

I  vdll  want  the  analysis  and  advice  not 
only  of  the  experts  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Disarmament  Agency,  but 
also  of  each  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  of 
mipropriate  scientists  of  our  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Atcmic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  such  non-Govern- 
ment persons  who  by  past  training,  are 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter. 

In  September  of  1961  Red  Russia,  in 
vlolatlan  of  tts  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  did  testing  in  the  air  with 
bombs  having  a  capacity  of  60  megatons. 
It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  out  of  those 
tests  Red  Russia  obtained  information 


that  has  assisted  it  in  devdoping  an  an- 
timissile missile,  and  methods  of  render- 
ing ineffective  the  electronic  equipment 
used  in  radar  and  in  our  weapons  guid- 
ance systems. 

This  aspect  of  the  problem  is  grave 
and,  therefore,  must  be  explored. 

Our  Government  has  kept  honorably 
its  promises  and  commitments.  Red 
Russia  is  noted  for  its  indifference  and 
calloused  attitude  toward  the  duty  of 
fulfilling  agreements.  If  this  treaty  is 
finally  signed  and  approved,  oiir  coun- 
try contemplates  keeping  it.  If  we  are 
to  Judge  the  conduct  of  Red  Russia  for 
the  future  on  the  basis  of  its  conduct  in 
the  past,  we  would  have  to  declare  now 
that  when  advantages  derived  by  Red 
Russia  demand  it,  the  treaty  wlU  be 
broken. 

If  after  getting  this  fuU  Information 
and  analysis.  I  conclude  that  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  wiU  not  be  impaired 
by  the  approval  of  the  treaty.  I  will  vote 
for  it.  If  my  Judgment  in  the  end  is  to 
the  contrary,  I  wUl  unhesitatingly  vote 
against  it. 

In  speaking  of  nongovernmental  wit- 
nesses, there  are  many  who  can  be  called. 
I  mention  the  foUowing: 

Prof.  Henry  Kissinger.  Centre  for  In- 
ternational Studies,  Harvard  University, 
noted  author. 

Prof.  Edward  TeUer,  who  needs  no  fur- 
ther identification. 

Prof.  Stefan  T.  Passony,  director.  In- 
ternational Studies  Program.  Hoover 
Institution  on  War.  Peace,  and  Revolu- 
tion, Stanford  University;  author;  for- 
merly professor  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity; and  special  consultant  to  the  Air 
Force. 

Rol>ert  Murphy,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Howley,  retired; 
vice  chanceUor  of  New  York  University; 
former  commandant  of  the  American 
Zone  in  Berlin. 

Earl  Voss,  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Star;  author  of  the  new  book  "The  Nu- 
clear Trap." 

Cd.  William  R.  Kintner,  retired^  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  well-known  author. 

Adm.  Arlelgh  Biurke.  retired. 

Gen.  Lauris  Norstad.  retired. 

Adm.  Arthur  Radford,  retired. 

Tliere  are  others  who  could  also  be 
called. 

The  security  of  our  coimtry  is  Involved. 
This  treaty  should  not  be  hurried 
through  the  Senate  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it  ratified.  FuU  and  com- 
plete hearings  should  be  held,  so  that 
Senators  may  be  able  to  act  intelligently 
upon  the  issue,  and  also  so  the  American 
public  may  be  fully  informed  concenUng 
the  significance  of  the  treaty  and  the 
facts  which  support  or  oppose  its  adop- 
tion. 

I  yidd  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  a  moment  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  believe  the  out- 
line of  the  witnesses  he  has  Just  pre- 
sented to  us  is  essential  for  our  hear- 
ings. Since  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  it  is  my  privilege 
also  to  serve  there,  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  see  that  we  have  the  broadest  possible 
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testimony  and  the  most  searching  testi- 
mony possible  with  reference  to  the 
treaty,  because  It  is  my  view  that  eon- 
sideration  of  this  matter  win  involve  oaie 
of  the  most  important  debates  and  dis- 
cussions in  the  Senate  for  many  a  3^ear. 

I  assure  the  Senator  of  my  whole- 
hearted cooperation.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  attempt  to  have  a  onesided 
presentation.  We  want  to  hear  from 
those  in  Government  and  outside  Gov- 
ernment, those  who  have  been  associ- 
ated with  Government  in  the  past,  and 
people  from  every  walk  of  life.  The 
Senator  can  be  assiured  of  that  coopera- 
tion.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  concurrence  in  Judgment  that 
has  Just  been  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
within  the  solitude  of  our  citizens'  homes 
throughout  the  country  there  is  deep 
meditation  dealing  with  what  our  ulti- 
mate security  wiU  be.  It  seems  to  me 
that  on  an  issue  so  vital  it  is  essential 
not  only  that  Senators  be  fuUy  aiwrised 
of  the  facts,  but  also  that  the  public 
should  know  what  is  being  done,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  desired  banning 
of  nuclear  tests  but  also  the  assurance 
that  what  we  are  doing  wUl  make  cer- 
tain for  our  descendants  a  stable,  se- 
ciure,  and  Uvlng  United  States. 


POLICE    CHIEFS    SUPPORT    YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  caU  to  my  coUeagues'  at- 
tention the  growing  support  across  the 
Nation  among  chiefs  of  police  for  the 
youth  employment  biU  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  awaiting 
action  in  the  House. 

During  the  past  month  I  have  received 
letters  of  support  from  police  chiefs 
from  Alaska  to  Maine;  from  Minnesota 
to  Texas:  and  from  California  to  South 
Carolina. 

I  have  in  my  office  a  folder  of  letters 
from  aU  over  the  United' States  and  a 
great  number  of  newspaper  clippings 
dealing  with  people,  representtaig  their 
communliies  in  important  public  posi- 
tions, who  support  the  act. 

The  response  from  law-enforcement 
officers  throughout  the  Nation  has  been 
gratifying  because  these  are  the  men  who 
understand  the  problems  now  facing  our 
youth  and  the  tremendous  cost  delin- 
quency and  youth  unemployment  exacts 
from  their  communities; 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  hundreds 
of  police  chiefs.  I  am  hiu>py  to  note  that 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police— lACP— has  indicated  its  in- 
terest in  the  youth  emplojnnent  pro- 
gram and  its  wholehearted  support  for 
the  underljring  aim  to  give  idle  hands 
something  constructive  to  do. 

Mr.  Quinn  Tamm,  executive  director 
of  lACP,  said  the  police,  more  so  than 
most  groups,  are  weU  aware  of  the  mis- 
chief— up  to  and  including  serious 
crimes — that  idle  hands  and  minds  can 
get  into. 

Every  constructive  blow  that  can  be 
struck  at  the  problem  of  reorienting  aim- 
less and  poorly  prepared  youths  toward 
a  productive  future  deserves  the  support 
of  aU.    ptx.  Tamm  said  he  is  gratifled 


that  so  many  of  his  police  coUeagues 
throughout  the  country  have  gotten  be- 
hind this  very  promising  program. 

FoUowlng  are  a  few  of  the  numerous 
excerpts  from  letters  rec^ved  at  my 
office: 

Chief  Daniel  Joseph  of  New  Kensing- 
ton. Pa.,  said: 

It  has  always  been  my  firm  belief  that  a 
youth  bUl  of  thla  type  is  a  sound  Invest- 
ment. 

From  Albany.  Calif.,  Chief  Ralph  Jen- 
sen wrote: 

Be  assxired  that  I  wholeheartedly  support 
your  proposed  bUl.  I  can  weU  remember  how 
the  old  CCC  (Clylllan  Conservation  Ciwps) 
helped  the  young  men  who  came  to  "Califor- 
nia, the  State  of  Golden  Opportunity."  from 
the  dust  bowls  to  only  find  there  was  no 
employment. 

Chief  Lewis  HoUaway  of  Fairbury, 
Nebr.,  wrote: 

I  have  worlied  28  years  in  law  enforcement 
here.  *  *  *  I  am  sure  that  giving  these 
young  people  honest  work  with  good  super- 
vision is  one  of  the  best  cures  for  delinquency 
that  can  be  had.  We  are  hoping  this  bill 
passes  because  I  am  sure  it  will  not  cost  any 
more  than  the  cost  of  crime. 

From  Ann  Arbor,  Midi..  Chief  R.  J. 
Gainsley  wrote: 

It  is  my  belief,  through  our  national  pro- 
grams as  weU  as  State  and  local  programs, 
much  more  can  be  done  to  keep  our  youth 
in  school  and  employed,  whereby  If  they  are 
kept  biisy  we  can  certainly  cut  down  on  our 
crime  rate. 

Chief  OUver  Felt,  of  Starbuck.  Minn., 
notes  that: 

We  have  a  lot  of  youngsters  growing  up  in 
this  town  besides  all  other  towns  around. 
They  come  into  town  looking  for  something 
to  do  and  can't  find  a  thing  to  keep  busy. 
So  they  try  to  find  some  mischief  to  do.  If 
they  cant  find  anything  to  do  here  they  go 
to  other  towns,  rm  behind  you  100  per- 
cent on  this  bUl  and  I  hope  it  passes  the 
House. 

Chltf  Charles  W.  Freeman,  of  Seymour, 
Ind..  noted: 

We  beUeve  the  JuvenUe  delinquent  Is  erery- 
one's  concem,  not  Just  the  Presidenf  s  and 
the  U.S.  Senators'  and  Judges  and  law  en- 
forcement officers.  I  feel  that  the  President 
wlU  get  full  sumMJrt  from  aU  on  this  blU. 

From  Rome.  N.Y..  Chief  James  C.  Dunn 
wrote: 

X  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  a  very  bene- 
ficial piece  of  legislation  that  merits  full  con- 
gressional concern.  I  am  a  police  officer  of 
S8  years  experience  and  have  during  my 
tenure,  been  in  a  position  to  funy  evaluate 
the  dangers  of  that  group  of  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  a<  16  to  21,  who  are  without 
employment,  and  benefit  of  any  trade  or 
skills.  They  are  decidedly  a  problem  group 
that  must  be  recognised  as  such,  and  as- 
sUted. 

Chief  Dunn  went  on  to  note  the  old 
ClviUan  Conservation  Corps  In  the 
thirties  had  provided  lif  ekmg  benefits  to 
the  beauty  of  the  area  in  which  he  Uves. 
Chief  Dunn  observed: 

A  drive  through  that  area  today.  wiU  evl- 
denoe  the  value  of  that  program.  Large 
stands  of  reforestation  provide  marvekms  soQ 
bank  protection  for  the  area.  SUU  In  evi- 
dence and  In  vue,  are  numerous  flreflghting 
ponds  buUt  by  the  corps.  Roads  constructed 
by  the  corps,  and  small  bridges  in  that  area 
are  stm  in  use.  Bu«h  a  piogiam  today  would 
a  valuable  twofold  parpose:  In  ttoe 


training  of  tiiese  youths,  and  tlie  material 
benefit  that  would  be  realised  In  a  given  area 
throufi^  the  program. 

Chief  John  P.  Howard  of  Wauwatosa, 
Wis.,  sums  up  the  vital  neoessi^  of  pas- 
sage of  the  smooth  employment  bffl  in  the 
House  this  year  \^en  he  wrote: 

It  should  be  evident  to  anyone  who  studies 
current  events  that  a  vast  pool  oC  Idle,  un- 
trained, undereducated  and  disss tlslled  youth 
in  any  country  provides  a  fertile  field  for  not 
only  crime  and  delinquency,  but  also  for 
demagogs  and  extremists  who  use  riots,  vio- 
lence and  terrorism  as  tools  of  their  trade. 
Street  mobs  from  Saigon  to  Caracas,  are 
made  of  s\ieh  material. 

Chief  Howard  concluded: 

The  question  of  cost  should  not  be  a  decid- 
ing factor  in  the  considering  of  this  program. 
We  are  going  to- have  to  pay  for  this  group 
of  idle  young  people  in  some  way  as  long  as 
they  are  around.  Is  it  not  better  to  spend 
the  money  on  training  and  constructive  work 
than  on  expanded  prisons.  Juvenile  detention 
centers  and  direct  reUsf  ? 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
fact  that  the  youth  employment  biU  is 
gaining  support  from  aU  parts  of  the 
coimtry  and  from  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  our  youth. 

Recent  oidnion  polls  conducted  by 
Congressmen  and  Senators  of  both 
parties  point  out  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  Americans  favor  tills  type  of  action  in 
helping  our  youth.  For  example,  a  poU 
recently  conducted  by  Rei»eseiitative 
Wn.LARo  S.  CnsTor  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
represents  an  area  that  usually  expresses 
deep  reservations  about  Federal  pro- 
grams, disclosed  that  67  percent  of  the 
respondents  favored  the  youth  emidoy- 
ment  bilL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoso  a  partial  Ust  of  police  chiefs  who 
have  given  their  support  to  the  passage 
of  the  youth  employmait  blU. 

There  being  no  obJectioQ,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso,  as 
foUows: 

POLXCSCHIirS 

Martin  Almester,  Bossford.  Ohio. 
James  Anderson.  Fracee.  Minn. 
Kdward  Aucone,  Beveriy.  Mass. 
Clyde  Barden,  Carmen.  Okla. 
Chelda  Barga.  Mew  Port  Blehey,  Fla. 
Jack  Barlow.  Boulder  Otty,  Nev. 
■d  Beck.  BhtUBf.  Idaho. 
Selmer  Bentley.  Twin  Valley,  lOnn. 
Delmar  It.  Berger.  Centralla.  Dl. 
Sardner  T.  Bink.  Columbia,  Pa. 
Paul  Bolllg.  Uapl9  Lake.  IClnn. 
Norman  Bowers.  Fall  River,  Mass. 
John  J.  Bomhom.  Covington.  Ky. 
James  H.  Brid,  Clifton.  Tex. 
Frank  H.  Brewster.  Bantoul. 
John  Bussanih.  Hampton  Bays,  K.T. 
Arthur  Cadorette.  Warrenburg.  llo. 
Roy  Cannedy.  Greenfield,  HL 
Frederick  H.  Carwlle.  Crlsfield.  lid. 
Anthony  J.   Casamasslma.   Senaea   Falls. 
N.T. 
Woodrow  Casey,  Chlshobn.  lOnn. 
Anthony  Casuoeto.  Blwood  City,  Pa. 
W.  L.  Casey,  Chlsholm,  lOnn. 
Andrew  J.  Celmer.  Amsterdam.  H .T. 
Noal  Choate,  Wagoner.  Olda. 
Albert  S.  Claxner.  Port  Alleghany,  Pa. 
Olen  Clay.  AshvlUe.  Ohio. 
Marvin  A.  Clemens.  Hemet.  Csllf. 
John  T.  Oost^o.  Auburn.  N.T. 
F.  CubbemuBS.  COhm.  Mich. 
C.  C.  Cunningham.  St.  Marys.  W.  ▼•. 
H.  L.  DaUey.  St.  Paul.  Va. 


i37eo 

JOMpbP 

UojrdS. 
Arthur  C. 
C.  K.  XMtmv. 


Dazpjr,  Fltchtnirg. 

.  Ar,  Bon.  111. 
.Jt..BMh.Pft. 


Dtelil, 


HwoM 
StaalayA. 
JamMC. 
Joe 


Dim  I. 
Wlltaflsh. 


,  Vunr, 


Harry  8 
OUverC.^t, 
WlUUmF 
JotanC 


Vll9«trl^. 


,  pisnii  Ml 


iVraeli  nd 


Bunt, 


Oamer. 
OUls. 

a  »n«see, 
onfln, 


OuifoUe.' 


Hwbich, 


Ha:  tley. 


John  P.  Kcday, 
Leonardo. 
T.S.Poart. 
Beuben 
Charlaa  W. 
Henry  M. 
R.  J.  Oalnaley 
BoydOamer. 
WUUamH. 
OoIlnA.W 
Jim  Oraham. 
Clyde  Oray, 
JameaH 
Patrick   P. 

H.T. 
JoeephH. 
Walter  Hanao^ 
PtankK. 
Arthur  Harris 
WlUlamT. 
Oeorge  Hai 
Bnieraon 
William 
BarlHenaley. 
Kay  Henaley. 
OecarH.HUl. 
Kmestmna, 
Albert  L. 
KmllHla^a. 
L.  Bidlaway, 
MarrinO. 
John  P.  Howard 
O.  B.  Howard, 
Anthony  W. 
JcdmB. 
Harry  P. 
Ralph  li. 
A.B.Jew«U. 
Owie  Johneon 
Daniel  W 
Lyman  J, 
Justin  D, 
Vernal  Keller. 
Albert  L. 
Boy  D.Kerr. 
KmllKeaaler, 
Robert  L. 
BmestKlnc. 
BrlceO 
JameeR 
Louis  M.  Kulp4. 
Clare  W.  Kylei 
Ralph  J 
Nels  J. 

W.  P.  Law,  Ts 
John  E.  Lawvf 
Leo  P.  LeBeau 
Joel  P.  LeBel. 


Ifaplewood,  N  J. 

I,  Schenectady,  N.T. 
.N.T. 
,  llont. 
N.T. 
.  Luray.  Va. 
Btarbuck.  Minn. 

.  BCilford.  llaae. 
L.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Gary.  Ind. 

Manitou  Springs,  Colo. 

Mont. 
,  Prederick,  OkU. 
.  Seymour,  Ind. 
.  Independence,  Iowa. 
Ann  Aihor.  Mich, 
jtnden,  Tenn. 

,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
';  Revere,  Mass. 
land  Springs,  Okla. 
Idaho. 
..  Bdenton,  N.C. 
G^lmaldl,   North   Tbnawanda, 


Ptos.] 
MssoQla.] 


,  Kanry, 


.  Kenc  rick, 


.Ketc  liam 


.  Klnni  mon. 


.  Laurlti  m 


John  Leritt, 

JohnLIoyd, 

William  A. 

Mel  Lubbers. 

William 

Howard  O. 

Elmer  Medden 

Henry  J. 

Noah  Itorchal 

Charles  R 

J.  W 

Enoch  Matthiws, 

Andrew  Matti  igly, 

Allen  Mlgllo, 

Raymond 

Kenneth  . 

R.  A 

PatMoffteU. 

R.  A.  Morrlss 


Mllee.  Ai  stln. 
S'raysee, 
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.  Oeor  (e, 
iHennnge, 


.  Hlnc  (ley, 


Hoi:her, 


.  Hutd)  Ison, 
.  JenkJ  OS, 
.Jem  m, 
O  mard, 

90   03 

JoMph 


Waterbury,  Conn. 
Belgrade,  Minn. 
.  Ptanklln,  Ohio. 
Mllford,  Oonn. 

,  Jr.,  MarshaU,  Mo. 
Pitman,  N.J. 
i,  Hebron.  Ohio. 
.Oreene,  N.T. 
<>zfa«d,Ind.  > 

liberty.  Ind. 
rhomton,  Colo, 
^urgis,  Ky. 

Hyannis,  Mass. 
teegory,  S.  Dak. 
Ifdrbury,  Nebr. 

,  Wheeling,  HI. 
,  Wauwatoaa.  Wis. 
Port  Lavaca.  TiBZ. 
^3weerAzmapolis,  Md. 
,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 
,  Klk  Orore  Village,  DL   - 
,  Albany,  Calif. 
,  Calif. 
Oxford.  N.T. 

New  Kensington.  Pa. 
.  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
,  Nyack,  N.T. 
Boise,  Idaho. 
,  Asusa,  Calif . 
Pkrmlngton,  N.  Mes. 
«dl,  Calif. 

,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
^amlet,  N.C. 

,  Cambridge,  Md. 
ler,  CarpentersTllle,  HI. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Mknsfleld.  Ohio. 
Iron  River,  Mich. 
,  Woodbridge,  N.J. 
1.PU. 
r,  Ooehocton,  Ohio. 
Ogdensburg,  N.T. 
]  Irunswlck,  Maine. 
,  Colo. 
,  Minn. 
:,  St.  Albans,  W.  Va. . 
Cfirele  Pines,  Minn. 

,  Washougal.  Wash. 
Inrlngton,  N X 
Newbmi^.  Ind. 

.  Meriden,  Conn. 
Mbunt  Carmtf ,  m.  , 
BatavU,  VI.  . 
tunday,  Tex. 

mg<»fVw«»i«i    p« 

,  Hodgenvllle,  Ky. 
]  [arper  Woods,  Mich. 

,  Marshall,  HI. 
llliuihan.  Pox  Lake.  HL 
Tbx. 
,Ind. 
SaMna.  Ohio. 


,  KUnl  hamc 


LaBoEk 


Pulta, 
P«ley, 
Lug. 
rs.Cir 
MCCailey, 
Me:>eek.; 
den  Ne 
Maguler, 


MirahaU. 


Clement  J.  Mueller,  Hartford,  Wis. 
Jamea  P.  Mulcahy.  Newport.  Vt. 
P.  K.  Nail,  Conway  Springs,  Kans. 
H.  L.  Nldde,  Newport,  Pa. 
Jacob  J.  Novak.  North  Chicago.  HI. 
M.  Orllns.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Bob  Oslund.  Osceola,  Wis. 
James  Osnato.  Scotch  Plains,  N.J. 
Nicholas  Pavelko,  Jr.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
W.  P.  Peach,  Newport  News,  Va. 
Paul  V.  Pellfer.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Herbert  PhiUips,  Miami,  Ariz. 
WiUlam  C.  Poole,  Lakewood,  N.J. 
Elmer  V.  Poss,  Sibley,  Iowa. 
Dan  Provenzano,  Northlake,  HI. 
H.  Richardson,  Orange,  Calif. 
Robert   E.   Richardson,   Madison   Heights, 
Mich. 
Prank  Riddle,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
I.  A.  Robinaon,  Downey,  Calif. 
PhiUp  M.  Roee,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Ambrose  A.   Ryan,  Hoboken,   N.J. 
W.  E.  Schlefenstlne,  Camden,  N.T. 
Clarence  Schroeder,  Millington,  Mich. 
Xral  Shepard,  West  Union.  Ohio. 
M.  J.  Sheredy,  Bamesboro,  Pa. 
Konstantin  Bhlrkoff,  Conneautville,  Pa. 
Jack  D.  Skelton,  Clemson,  S.C. 
C.  Sloan,  Waldport,  Oreg. 
L.  M.  Smelts,  Attica,  Ohio. 
Joeeph  E.  Stavor,  Duquesne,  Pa. 
C.  M.  Stevens,  Hurlock,  Md. 
Wallace  Stoulfer,  iron  River,  Wis. 
Arthur  Strauch,  Gibbon,  Minn. 
E.  A.  Susterka,  Ypellantl,  Mich. 
Charles  I.  Tarbutton,  Centreville,  Md. 
EstlU  Tharp,  Beattyvllle.  Ky. 
Ray  M.  Th(Mpe,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 
Dominic  L.  Valeeano,  Wakefield,  Mich. 
Francis  R.  Veltrl,  BeevlUe,  Tex. 
EnUddlo  Vlaciguerra,  Berwick,  Pa. 
PhiUp  Wagentl,  Lodi,  N  J. 
Mearl  B.  Waldsmlth,  Mazomanie,  Wis. 
J.  Mttrrltt  Wenzel,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Bernard  A.  Westemeier,  Dyersvllle,  Iowa. 
H.  G.  Whltmire,  La  Marque,  Tex. 
Eldon  E.  Whitworth,  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo. 
Bill  Wilkinson,  Abemathy,  T>x. 
Richard  Wilson.  OTallon.  Mo. 
Donald  Woodnxff,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 
Jerry  Wright,  Colby,  Kans. 
Al  Zeeb,  WUton,  N.  Dak. 
Prank  Zentkowski,  Moose  Lake,  Minn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Prom  time  to  time 
I  shall  place  other  names  in  the  Rscoro. 
because  I  believe  eventually  we  shall 
have  the  names  of  more  than  5,000  chiefs 
of  police  throughout  the  Nation  who  will 
actively  support  the  legislation  to  which 
I  referred. 


PROBLBMB  OP  DEMOCRACY— A 
WAi^nNQTON  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recorp  an  address  on  "Problems 
of  our  Democracy:  A  Washington  Per- 
q?ecUve"  by  my  good  friend  and  associ- 
ate. Dr.  Max  M.  Kampelman.  at  a  con- 
vocatioii  at  the  Claremont  Colleges. 
Claranont.  Calif.  Dr.  Kampelman  is 
Imown  to  many  of  us  as  my  former  legis- 
lative counsel  in  the  Senate,  now  actively 
mractlcinc  law  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  His  constructive  community 
role  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Bank  was  recently  commented  on 
favorably  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
the  distingruished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dottolas].  This  summer 
Dr.  Kampelman  temporarily  returned  to 
his  early  profession  of  college  teaching, 
accepting  an  appointment  as  the  dis- 
tinguished visiting  professor  of  poetical 
•cieiiee  at  Claremont  College.    I  com- 


mend his  address  to  this  body  as  a  vital 
commentary  on  the  values  of  the  practi- 
cal politician  to  our  democracy,  a  mes- 
sage that  requires  repetition  and  under- 
standing in  our  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Problxms  or  Ova  DxMocaAcr :  A  Washington 

PEaSPECTXVX 

(Convocation  address  to  the  Claremont  Col- 
leges by  Max  M.  BLampelman,  July  2,  1963) 
This  is  the  first  convocation  of  the  Clare- 
mont summer  session  for  1963  and  I  am  both 
inmien;«ly  pleased  and  highly  honored  to 
have  been  invited  to  address  it.  This  Is  our 
first  visit  to  your  lovely  community  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  moet  stimulating  and 
pleasant  summer  with  you.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you  that  we  would  have  been  in- 
vited to  make  a  more  than  2,000-mUe  trip 
across  the  country  to  be  with  you  this  sum- 
ber,  and  yet  it  is  appropriate  for  an  educa- 
tional fonun  on  a  political  science  subject  to 
have  a  point  of  view  from  ovir  Nation's 
Capital.  Not  that  Washington  can  claim 
any  monopoly  on  clarity.  In  fact,  some  of  \is 
in  Washington  frequently  feel  like  Senator 
Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  still  Wash- 
ington's social  butterfly  in  his  late  eightite. 
At  oat  cocktail  party  he  was  found  f imibllng 
through  a  handful  of  invitations.  A  guest 
inquired:  "Are  you  trying  to  figure  out. 
where  you're  going  next.  Senator?"  "No,"  he 
replied,  "I'm  trying  to  figure  out  where  I'm 
at  now." 

In  any  event,  this  business  of  faculties 
inviting  their  colleagues  in  for  special  lec- 
tures from  time  to  time  is'  an  old  device.  An 
older  colleague  once  said  it  was  so  they  can 
be  reminded  again  of  the  superiority  of  their 
own  methods. 

In  typing  a  theme  for  a  class  report  on  a 
visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  young  student 
began  with  the  following  typographical  er- 
ror: "Washington.  D.C.  is  hounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  United  States  of  America."  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  Washington,  D.C,  Is 
not  only  hoimded  and  boimded  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  but  also  by  the  world — 
a  world  which  cannot  decide  whether  to  eat 
its  heart  out  or  shoot  its  brains  out. 

It  is  now  16  years  since  I  left  the  campus, 
taking  what  was  to  be  a  short  leave  from 
Bennington  College  in  Vermont  to  spend  a 
brief  but  intensive  period  examining  the 
actual  workings  of  our  National  Government. 
I  had  been  intimately  involved  with  city 
and  State  government  while  studying  and 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  I 
had  written  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  a  vital 
national  problem  of  democracy:  taught  and 
thought  a  good  deal  about  the  operations  of 
our  National  Government,  and  was  prepared 
to  substantiate  my  acquired  prejudices  with 
actual  social  scientific  observations.  In  a 
large  measure,  I  was  somewhat  like  the  fel- 
low who  said:  "I  know  it's  true  because  I've 
said  It  before." 

My  purpose  is  not  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  all  wrong  then  or  that  I  am 
all  right  now.  The  change  was  furthermore 
not  that  drastic^  It  is  rather  to  emphasize 
the  word  "perqMctive"  In  the  title  selected 
for  my  subject  this  morning.  In  fact,  what 
you  wiU  be  hearing  is  not  only  a  "Washing- 
ton perspective,"  but  also  a  "Kampelman 
perspective."  The  importance  of  recognizing 
this  can  beat  be  illustrated,  though  exag- 
gerated, when  you  consider  placing  two 
painters  side  by  side  before  the  same  land- 
scape, and  retxun  an  hour  or  so  later  to  see 
what  each  has  on  bis  canvas.  You  may  find 
two  pictures  so  different  that  it  will  seem 
impossible  that  they  were  drawn  from  the 
same  model. 

A  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  illustra- 
tion la  in  the  question:  "Would  you  say 
that  either  one  of  the  artists  has  betrayed 
the  truth?" 
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This  la  not  to  say  that  there  Is  ao  trutl^- 
either  in  art  or  la  poUttca.  It  la  rafehar  to 
say  that  there  la  truth  in  mora  than  one 
perspectlv*— though  not  la  all  perapectlVea 
or  points  of  view. 

This  Is  a  partteolarlf  vital  oommant  for 
an  understanding  at  desnocraey.  which  la 
the  main  thrust  of  the  subject  under  re- 
view this  morning.  One  at  the  most  note- 
worthy essays  on  the  meaning  at  truth  la 
a  democracy  was  written  by  that  famoaa 
Jurist  and  Anksrloaa  phnoaophar.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  In  his  opinion  of  1019  in  the 
caae  of  Altramt  v.  VJ.,  when  he  wrote: 

"But  when  men  have  realised  that  time 
has  upaet  many  fluting  faiths,  they  may 
oome  to  believe  even  more  than  they  believe 
the  very  foundation  of  their  own  conduct, 
that  the  uttlnuite  good  desired  is  better 
reached  by  free  trade  In  ideas  that  the  beat 
teat  at  truth  la  the  power  of  the  thought  to 
get  Itaelf  accepted  la  the  oompeCltlon  of 
the  market." 

We  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  our  democratic  creed  in  the  competition 
of  the  marketplace  and  in  the  appeal  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Our  prior  con- 
oem.  however.  Is  that  there  may  not  be 
the  time  in  which  to  use  the  tools  and 
strength  of  freedom  to  persevere  in  the 
struggle  againat  totalitarianism  because  hu- 
manity itaelf  f acee  a  threat  to  its  survlvaL 
It  la  Important  that  we  hold  aloft  the  demo- 
cratic banner  which  aays  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  but  we  cannot  avoid  realising 
that  we  are  also  in  danger  of  being  cremated 
equaL    Tet,  they  are  interrelated. 

While  In  IndU  a  year  ago,  I  cUpped  a  story 
from  a  New  Delhi  newspaper  quoting  a  Hin- 
du leader  as  foUows:  "We  can  fly  in  the 
air  1«fce  Wrds;  we  can  swim  under  the  sea 
like  fish;  but  how  to  Uve  on  earth  Uke  men, 
we  know  not.** 

Clviliaatlon — ^that  race  between  enlighten- 
ment and  catastrophe— Is  beaieged  on  all 
■Idea.  We  here  la  the  United  Statee  have 
no  way  of  avoiding  the  oonaequencee  of  that 
race,  nor  ean  we  avoid  the  reeponslhillttes 
of  participating  in  it.  Young  as  we  are  as 
a  nation,  ours  is  the  oldest  example  of  a 
democratic  society  dedicated  to  the  iHlnciples 
of  liberty  and  equality  and  committed  to 
adjiist  those  principles  to  one  another  and 
to  the  realities  and  complexities  of  modem 
life.  We  know  now  that  whether  we  have 
a  message  that  is  relevant  to  the  world  may 
determine  how  well  we  survive  the  power 
struggle  In  whidi  we  are  involved.  We  also 
know  now  that  our  superiority  or  survival 
is  no  longer  assured.  For  a  long  time  we 
acted  as  If  our  democracy  were  scnnething 
that  perpetuated  itself  automatically— as  if 
our  ancestors  had  succeeded  in  setting  up 
a  machine  that  had  eolved  the  problem  of 
perpetual  motion  in  politlce.  The  phenome- 
non of  two  world  wars,  the  rise  of  fascism 
and  nadsm,  the  emergence  of  new  nations 
in  Africa  and' Asia  with  their  own  tentative 
aolutlons  to  meet  their  deep  needs,  the  grow- 
ing factor  of  color  in  the  world  and  in  oxir 
own  country — all  of  theee  have  placed  stresses 
upon  our  theoriea  and  on  our  system  which 
have  ahattered  our  complacency  and  ertf- 
assuredneas.  No  longer  have  we  a  right  to 
say  that  the  growing  rationality  of  maa 
assuree  the  inevitability  of  democratic  vic- 
tory— or  the  more  we  have  learned  about 
man.  the  more  we  have  learned  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  irrational  in  him;  and  the  more 
we  have  seen  of  history,  the  more  can  we 
doubt  the  Inevitability  of  any  development. 
The  task  of  preserving  democracy  requlree 
our  inventive  effort  and  our  creative  ability. 
It  also  requlree  a  aophlstlcated  understand- 
ing that  it  la  not  a  Utopia  we  seek,  not  a 
pathway  to  the  stars,  but  only  the  artldea 
of  war  if  you  will,  tke  rulea  of  the  game,  by 
which  the  human  raoe  oaa  fight  an  endlees 
batUe  with  ItaeU  as  It  seeks  to  climb  the 
evolutionary  ladder. 


Boms  deflnlttans  are  now  ta  order, 
we  deecribe  demoeraey  as  retattag  to  rales 
of  the  game  we  refer  to  the  meane  by  wtdch 
mea  aad  eocletlee  ffovera  thenaelvea  rather 
thaa  to  the  snbataaoe  at  the  deolatoas  them- 
selvee.  Whether  steel  produetlcm  or  medical 
care  or  the  water  system  ahould  be  eodal- 
laed  or  kept  la  private  hands  are  Important 
and  vital  quastlona  to  any  society  aad  Its 
pe(^»le,  but  neither  aotutlon  is  a  demoeratle 
one  per  se.  Thus,  it  Is  ncmsmse  to  dalm 
that  ''economic  donocracy,"  whatever  ttiat 
means,  requires  aoelaUaatlon  of  the  economy 
or  that  state  ownership  Is  '^mdemocratie'* 
and  only  private  enterprise  compatible  with 
democracy.  Bngland  is  no  lees  democratic 
than  we  becauae  of  ite  aoeialiaed  medicine 
and  we  no  lees  than  Bngland  because  of 
our  preference  for  m^»imt«tTig  private  en- 
terprise. The  key  democratic  ingredient  Is 
that  the  decisions  are  made  through  the 
governmental  machinery  of  majority  con- 
sensus and  may  be  changed  in  the  same 
way. 

Tills  semantic  confusion  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "Memocracy"  is  far  too  prev- 
alent. It  is  a  recent  development.  Until 
the  First  World  War.  its  meaning  for  nearly 
2,500  years  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  when 
the  word  first  began  to  appear  In  the  works 
o(  the  Greek  writers  on  polities  was  a  rela- 
tively constant  one,  meaning  either  "rule 
by  the  people"  or  "authority  in  the  people.- 
Ihls  waa  modified  through  the  ages  by  a 
number  of  tributary  ideas  which  Joined 
the  genwal  stream  of  democratic  thought, 
such  as  the  stoic  idea  of  human  equality, 
the  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  coneepto  of 
repreeentation,  religious  freedom,  and  thon 
the  modem  conceptions  of  Locke,  Roiisseau, 
M(mteequieu,  Paine  and  Jeffcnon — ^but  it 
remained  constant  as  a  form  of  self-govern- 
ment. In  this  form.  It  also  remained  highly 
oontroversial.  with  critics  of  democracy  from 
Plato  through  20th  centtiry  anti-demoerate 
characterizing  it  as  a  form  of  irrational  and 
Indefensible  m<>b  rule. 

It  is  only  with  the  First  World  War  that 
"democracy"  became  a  "God-word,"  like 
"truth,"  "Justice."  We're  aU  for  it  because  it 
is  good.  That  means  we  tend  to  define  it  to 
suit  our  conception  of  the  good:  the  Com- 
munist world  deeeribee  ite  one-party  elite 
reglmee  as  "people's  democracies":  Mussolini 
called  his  corporate  stete  "the  reallaatlon  of 
true  democracy";  the  NaUs  called  their  Third 
Reich  "the  most  ennobled  form  of  a  modem 
democratic  state." 

Hence  my  emphasis  on  Isolating  and  de- 
fining the  true  Ingredlenta  of  the  term,  fOr 
with  the  absence  of  definition  and  the  lack 
of  direction,  the  id«a  of  democracy  and  with 
it  the  idea  of  liberty  may  become  confuaed 
and  eventually  subverted  in  men's  minds. 
For  us,  the  basic  quality  must  not  be  whether 
we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  decision  or  ite 
objective,  but  whether  in  fact  the  institu- 
tions of  decisionmaking  provide  that  the 
ulttanate  power  resides  in  the  people  gov- 
erned, with  decisions  made  by  ofllcers  respon- 
sible to  the  people  governed. 

And  It  Is  here  that  we  reach  the  essence 
of  what  would  be  my  sermon  this  morning 
were  we  meeting  on  the  first  rather  thaa 
the  third  day  of  the  week.  Key  to  the  func- 
tioning of  democracy  is  the  political  proc- 
ees — and  the  key  to  the  operation  of  this 
prooees  Is  the  much  maligned  and  frequently 
disrespected  politician. 

I  meet  many  audiences  during  the  course 
of  a  year  and  have  been  introduced  with 
varioxis  degrees  of  compllntents  as  a  profes- 
sor, lawyer,  or  pubUe  eervant:  but  seldom 
as  a  politician.  The  reason  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  good  manners  of  the  chairman.  Tet,  I 
am  as  much  a  politician  as  I  am  any  of  the 
more  fiattering  identifications.  To  many,  a 
politician  is  identified  with  <me  of  the  least 
noteworthy  of  occupations.  But  the  pol- 
itician plays  a  role  as  vital  to  the  reallaa- 
tlon of  the  hli^est  aapirationa  of  man  as 
the  teacher  or  the  minister.    For  upon  him 


dflpeada  the  feaHbOlty  aad  praetleallty  of 
tfemoeraoy  being  able  to  funetton. 

Why  the  dlare^eet  for  pontics  and  the 
poUtielaaf 

First,  there  U  the  feeUag  that  pt^tics 
•ttracta  thoee  too  lasy  or  too  unable  to  onike 
tfafsir  mark  ta  the  more  reepeeteble  pro- 
fessions. This  should  be  a  f amUlar  crttl- 
«lam  to  teachers  and  I  here  tidn  note  of 
my  audteace— as  I  note  the  old  refrain  "He 
who  caa.  does.    He  who  eaat,  teaches." 

This  la  further  oomplleated  for  the  pd- 
Itlelaa  by  the  reallaatlon  that  maay  people 
who  ran  for  or  hold  pObUe  oSee  have  their 
motlvatlona  laterwDvea  wRfa  personal  am- 
bition and  the  grattfleatlon  of  self.  This  has 
led  to  the  cynical  obeervatlon  that  political 
Issuss  and  parties  axlBt  not  beeause  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  questtoa  but  two  slAee  to 
every  oOee— aa  taaide  and  aa  ofOtsMe. 

To  grant  thla.  however.  Is  aot  to  forfMt 
the  dalm  for  respectability.  We  have 
learned  enough  about  maa  and  hla  psyeha 
to  know  that  the  ego  plays  aa  tanportaat 
part  for  all  of  us  even  ta  our  seleettons  of 
vocations  and  avocations  aad  that  motiva- 
tiona  are  not  simple.  Fnrthennorc.  a  strong 
ease  caa  be  made  for  the  propoaltton  that 
the  instinct  fOr  survival  and  the  deelre  to 
stay  in  ofllce  for  the  politlelan  may  well  tie 
the  ingredient  in  a  denaocracy  wtileh  pro- 
vldee  the  eaftoty  line,  the  tie  between  the 
elected  and  the  elector,  those  who  repre- 
sent and  thoae  to  be  repreeeiittd  In  a  <emoe- 
racy.  Thia  knowledge  tluit  the  next  elee- 
tlon  is  Inevltoble  and  imminent  makes  It 
unlikely  that  the  poUtUslaa  wUl  lightly  dis- 
regard his  rsqwnalbUltlas  to  his  oonstltu- 
ento. 

Then  there  Is  the  argimient  that  politlce 
requlree  a  compromise  with  principle:  that 
an  adjustment  to  tlie  realities  of  power  de- 
mands various  forms  of  corruption  from  out- 
right tMlbery  la  some  cases  to  a  sactlflce  of 
Integrity  of  iMliefs  in  others — and  that  men 
of  honesty  and  conviction  dont  l)tiong  in 
the  profeeslon. 

This  dangerous  oonc^t  must  be  laid  to 
rest  decisively.  We  can  make  abort  sturlft  of 
the  outright  corruption  phase  of  the  posi- 
tion. The  most  autborttetivs  study  of  the 
queetion  of  ethics  in  Government  was  made 
about  10  years  ago  by  Senator  Paoi.  Dooslss 
who  demonstrated  onoe  and  for  all  that  for 
every  pubUc  oOlcial  bribed,  and  there  are 
relatively  few.  there  waa  a  greater  orimlaal, 
the  citiaen  who  attempted  to  Iwlbe  him;  aad 
that  the  inddenoe  of  crime  aakong  pubUe 
8«rvaata  waa  far  less  than  the  Incirtsnne  of 
criminality  of  the  lack  of  integrity  In  many 
of  the  more  honorable  professions. 

The  more  vital  point,  however,  relates  to 
the  broader  ocnceptlaa  of  ooinqHton  and  tn- 
tegrlty.  It  doee  not  bslp  us.  in  examining 
democracy  and  ite  problama.  to  think  at  pub- 
Ue policy  poaltlana  aa  fixed  and  launovable 
onea.  To  view  poUtlos  In  such  a  way  is  to 
view  it  aa  an  instrument  of  fanatlce.  The 
dftsttngulshed  democratic  philoeopher,  T.  V. 
Smith,  onoe  said  that  "poUtlcs  Is  the  art  of 
compromising  an  Issue  without  compromis- 
ing yourself."  To  "compromlae"  is  not  to 
repudiate  or  abdicate  prlnelple:  It  might  in 
fact  be  a  furtherance  and  strengthening  of 
principle.  If  we  aa  a  group  should  desire  to 
advanee  the  role  at  education  In  American 
life  by  raising  minimum  teachers*  salarlee 
from  $6,000  to  97,000  annually  and  find  that 
we  dont  have  the  votes,  the  fkfeads,  or  the 
atimty  to  persuade  the  society  to  go  any 
higher  than  $6,000,  our  acceptance  of  the 
$8,000  figure  and  comprondslBg  the  $7,000 
figure  downward  shouldn't  blind  us  to  the 
advance  that  we  have  nude  aad  our  aooom- 
pUsfameat  in  advancing  toward  our  goal. 

The  peculiar  strength  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment Is  the  opportunity  that  It  affords  for 
Just  tills  kind  of  compron^ae  and  harmonis- 
ing at  views,  as  our  society — a  large  and  in- 
tensely varied  one— strives  to  airivs  at  a 
consensus  and  make  decisions  necessary  to 
ite  piegrees.    There  are  eome  who  disparage 
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Intamatlnnal  crlala  deepens  and  it  will— 
as  tha  stniggl*  for  survival  increasingly  per- 
maatea  tha  oaosoloasness  of  the  American 
paople  aa  It  muat— there  wtU  be  Increaeed 
tenalona  and  atraina  within  tha  American 
aodety.  Our  demooratlo  institutions  will  be 
put  to  the  teat  of  whether  they  can  prevail 
in  the  face  of  theae  crises.  This  will  require 
the  utlliaatton  of  all  material  and  human 
reeourcea  with  the  full.  Intelligent  partici- 
pation of  our  dtlxenry. 

Our  country  needs  not  lees  politics,  but 
more  politics;  not  fewer  politicians,  but  more 
of  them,  nuwe  good  onea,  more  active  and 
dedicated  partisans  who  understand  their 
role  to  include  that  of  educating  the  elec- 
torate. The  politician  Is  Indeed  the  teacher 
and  his  student  body  is  the  American  elec- 
torate. We  reach  toward  this  objective  as 
we  enlarge  the  dimension  and  understanding 
of  politics  and  direct  and  encourage  larger 
numbers  of  young  people  into  active  political 
life.  " 

Winston  Churchill  said  that  democracy 
was  the  worst  form  of  government — next  to 
every  other.  Justice  Jackson  once  wrote 
that  our  system  of  government  "is  not  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed  or  a  theory  to  be  de- 
fended. It  Is  a  weapon  to  be  used."  Ameri- 
cans are  proud  of  their  heritage — and  Jiutly 
so.  Prime  Minister  Gladstone  referred  to 
OUT  democratic  system  as  "the  most  won- 
derful work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man."  We're 
proud  of  that  tribute  and  many  of  us  tuxsept 
this  Judgment  as  a  typically  British  under- 
statement. 

The  profoimd  theologian  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr  wrote:  "Man's  capacity  for  Justice 
makes  democracy  possible;  but  man's  incli- 
nation to  injustice  makes  democracy  neces- 
sary." We  luiow  how  vital  democracy  Is  to 
the  realization  of  our  aspirations.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  we  are  willing  to  fight  for 
our  principles.  But  a  wise  man  once  said 
that  it  is  easier  to  fight  for  oiu'  principles 
than  to  live  up  to  them.  The  real  challenge 
we  face  is  our  willingness  and  ability  to  live 
up  to  them.  The  tools  of  politics  are  among 
those  available  to  us. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  was  tempted  to  deliver 
a  sermon  to  you  and  in  fact  I  did  so.  Con- 
cluding on  that  ecclesiastical  theme  I  re- 
mind myself  of  the  advice  given  by  the  elder 
of  a  chivch  to  the  new  minister  about  to 
deliver  hla  first  sermon:  "We  don't  have 
time  limits  on  our  sermons,  but  we  feel  that 
very  few  souls  are  saved  after  the  first  half 
hour."  I  fear  that  I  have  missed  the  message 
but  I  end  with  appreciation  for  your  courtesy 
and  attention,  i 


PASSAMA^ODDY  TEDAL  POWER 

I  PROJECT 
Mrs.  SMTTR.  Mr.  President,  fai  my 
continuing  efforts  to  create  bipartisan 
support  for  the  proposed  Passamaquoddy 
Udal  power  project.  I  have  written  a 
joint  letter  to  the  chairmen  of  the  State 
committees  of  the  two  major  political 
parties  in  Maine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  be  placed  in  the  body 
of  the  Rkcorp  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo, 
as  follows : 


U.S.  SSMATS. 

Wathinffton.  D.C..  July  30, 1993. 
Hon.  lUvm  A.  tticMOL», 
Chairman.  Republican  State  Committee. 
LineolnviUe.  Maine. 
Hon.  WzLLiaic  D.  Hathawat, 
Chairman.  Democratic  State  Committee. 
Lewieton,  Maine. 

Dbab  Chauucak  Nichols  amd  CKAnufAN 
Hatha  WAT :  In  connection  with  the  propoeed 
Paaaamaquoddy  tidal  power  project,  aome 
persona  have  expreeeed  the  feeUng  that  one 
of  the  major  tasks  was  to  educate  the  people 
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of  Maine  on  it  in  order  to  create  support  for 
it  from  the  people  of  Maine.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  thla  la  actually  the  caae. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  la  neceaaary  to  con- 
duct an  educational  campaign  throughout 
the  State  of  Maine  becauae  I  believe  the 
people  of  Maine  are  well  educated  on  Quoddy 
after  having  heard  ita  potentiala  discussed 
for  nearly  40  years.  And  in  that  education, 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  Maine  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  propoeed  Quoddy 
project  baoauae  of  the  economic  benefits 
that  it  will  brtnf  to  Maine. 

Consequently,  |in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship, I  would  liice  to  propoee  a  Joint  effort 
anC.  project  by  the  State  committees  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  In  Maine.  That 
project  would  be  the  sponsorship  and  financ- 
ing by  the  Democratic  State  committee  and 
the  RepubUcan  State  committee  of  a  State- 
wide poll  by  a  recognized  national  polling 
concern  known  for  objectivity  to  determine 
whether  the  people  of  Maine  are  in  favor 
of  the  pn^ixwed  Quoddy  project. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  insulate  the 
proposed  Quoddy  project  from  poliUcal  par- 
tisanship than  to  have  such  a  bipartisan 
project  jointly  sponsored  by  your  conunit- 
teee.  If  the  poll  shows  that  the  people  of 
Maine  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Quod- 
dy, then  there  Is  no  need  for  an  educational 
campaign  and  this  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  keep  Quoddy  out  of  politics  and 
future  campaigns.  If  the  poll  shows  that 
people  are  dubious  about  Quoddy,  then  it 
will  be  all  the  more  important  to  any  edu- 
cational campaign  that  is  conducted  because 
the  poll  should  show  not  only  the  reasons 
they  are  dubious  but  as  weU  thoee  sections, 
regions,  and  segments  of  the  population  that 
as  yet  do  not  favor  Quoddy.  Then  a  ranch. 
better  and  more  effective  educational  cam- 
paign could  be  conducted. 

In  short,  I  think  a  poll  under  yotur  Joint 
sponsOTship  would  either  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  an  educational  campaign  or 
would  determine  how  and  where  such  an 
educational  campaign  should  be  concen- 
trated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MABGAXXT  CHASX  SlOTH, 

vs.  Senator. 


HE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PRESIDENT 

Mr.TALMADOE.  Mr.  PreK  lent,  there 
appeared  in  last  Simday's  newspm>ers 
throughout  the  Nation  a  profile  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  Richard  B.  Russell. 
The  article  was  written  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  writer.  Jack  Bell,  who  points 
out  that  Dick  Ritsssll  might  have  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States  if 
he  had  not  been  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate  and  many  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try beUeve  this  to  be  true,  and  feel  that 
Dick  Russkll  would  be  an  outstanding 
Chief  Executive  and  render  meritorious 
service  to  his  Nation.  It  is  unfortunate 
indeed  that  sectionalism  could  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  a  great  statesman  aa 
Senator  Rusasu,. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Associated  Press  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaoRLx:   RicHAXB  B.  HTrmnrfT  -  Tfx  Miort 
Havs 


(ByJtekBeU) 
Washinotom,  July  S7^— In  the  opinion  of 
many  colleagues,  the  man  who  will  bark  the 
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signals  in  the  civil  rights  filibuster  might 
have  become  President  if  he  hadn't  been  from 
Georgia. 

Because  he  is  from  Oeorgia,  Senator  Rich- 
ard Brevaxo  Russxll  instead  will  command 
the  corporal's  guard  of  about  18  lusty-limged 
southern  Senators  who  will  try  to  talk  to 
death  President  Kennedy's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram. 

The  tall,  balding  Senator  with  the  George 
Washington  nose  will  be  pitting  canny  strat- 
egy and  an  unequaled  knowledge  of  the 
Senate's  rules  against  an  emotional  surge 
generated  by  Negro  demonstrations  and 
police-dog  reaction. 

It  remains  problematical  whether  Rus- 
sell's opponents  can  collect  the  necessary 
two-thirds  api»-oval  of  those  voting  and  ap- 
ply the  cloture  rule  to  end  debate,  thus  kill- 
ing off  the  filibuster. 

Befive  that  happens  the  cots  may  go  up 
in  the  cloakrooms  for  arovmd-the-clock  ses- 
sions to  test  the  stamina  of  Russell's  troops. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  Dick  Russxll 
seems  likely  to  retain  his  position  as  the 
most  powerful  single  individual  in  the 
Senate. 

At  65,  with  30  years  of  Senate  service  be- 
hind him,  Russell  remains  the  quiet,  couirtly 
gentleman  who  reflects  his  heritage  as  the 
bachelor  son  of  a  struggling  country  lawjrer 
who  rose  to  be  chief  Justice  of  his  State. 

Russxll  can  turn  tiger  on  the  Senate  floor 
when  he  detects  what  he  believes  are  iinfalr 
assaults  on  States  rights.  But  his  colleagues 
continue  to  respect  him  even  as  he  shows  his 
claws. 

As  a  representative  of  moderate  conserva- 
tism, Russxll  has  had  two  shots  at  his 
party's  presidential  nomination  and  was  de- 
feated in  each  largely  because  he  was  branded 
as  "too  sectional." 

In  the  1940  convention  which  nominated 
Preeident  Harry  S.  Truman,  southerners  pUed 
up  363  protest  votes  for  RxTsaxu.  who  wasnt 
even  on  hand.  When  many  of  his  southern 
brethren  bolted,  Russxll  stayed  silent,  but 
regular. 

In  1063,  the  Oeorgia  Senator  went  after 
the  nomination.  The  fact  that  he  got  only 
292  out  of  about  1,200  votes  demonstrated 
again  that  a  man  whoee  record  and  person- 
ality probably  would  have  been.  ao«9eptable 
had  he  hailed  from  the  North,  West,  or  Bast 
could  not  surmount  the  polltloal  disadvan- 
tages of  his  ties  to  the  South. 

PhUoeophlcal  about  this,  Busaxu.  main- 
tains his  party  regularity  despite  his  strong 
opposition  to  parts  ot  his  President's  pro- 
gram. 

"While  I  am  always  for  those  who  are  run- 
ning on  the  Democratic  ticket,"  ha  said.  "I 
must  confees  that  I  have  had  varying  de- 
grees of  enthusiasm  for  various  candldatee 
on  the  ticket." 

RusaxLL  helped  campaign  for  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket  in  1960.  But  even  the 
persuasive  powers  of  his  longtime  friend  and 
close  associate.  Vice  President  Ltnoon  B. 
Johnson,  may  not  be  enough  to  get  him  into 
the  1964  campaign  after  the  President's  civU 
rights  stand. 

The  Georgia  Senator  didn't  mince  words  in 
denouncing  the  Kennedy  legislative  program, 
with  emphasis  on  the  section  which  would 
enforce  desegregation  on  privately  owned 
businesses  which  serve  the  public.  Nor  did 
he  pull  punches  in  criticism  of  the  President. 

"The  President  of  the  United  Stetes  has  a 
higher  call  to  leadership  than  to  use  threats 
of  mass  violence  and  disregard  of  reason- 
able local  laws  as  a  means  of  securing  action 
in  the  courts  and  Congress,  however  desir- 
able he  may  regard  it  to  be,"  he  said. 

And  on  the  accommodations  section: 

"If  the  oommeroe  clause  will  sustain  an 
act  to  oon^Ml  the  white  owner  of  a  dining 
haU  to  accept  a  Negro  againat  hla  wlshea.  it 
can  be  used  to  sustain  the  validity  of  legis- 
lation that  will  cancel  hla  admittance  into 
the  living  room  or  bedroom  of  any  citiaen." 


But  outside  the  field  of  civil  rights,  Rus- 
sell is  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  on  major 
national  issues. 

When  he  speaks  the  Senate  listens. 

When  it  votes,  the  stand  he  takes  is  in- 
fiuential — if  not  always  decisive— among  his 
colleagues. 

Russell  looks  upon  the  Senate  as  the 
greatest  stabilizing  force  in  preserving  ova 
Constitution.  He  cherishes  the  Senate's 
traditions  as  the  last  world  body  of  free 
debate. 

Moreover,  he  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
inner  circle.  "Check  it  with  Dick"  is  a  fre- 
quently used  phrase  when  controversial  leg- 
islation Lb  at  hand. 

From  his  vantage  point  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  high- 
ranking  membership  on  the  Appropriations 
and  Space  Committees,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate-House Atomic  Energy  group,  the  Georgia 
Senator  has  a  finger  on  almost  every  Ctovern- 
ment  activity. 

He  speaks  frankly  in  White  Hoiise  con- 
ferences. He  thought  Kennedy's  quarantine 
solution  to  the  Cuban  missile  problem  last 
fall  was  short  of  the  action  needed. 

RussxLL'a  advice:  "Go  in  there  and  wipe 
them  out," 

When  he  first  came  to  the  Senate,  Russxll 
had  supported  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal.  He  voted  for  social  secxirlty,  the  NRA 
and  TVA.  He  waa  the  author  of  an  amend- 
ment out  of  which  the  farm  parity  payment 
system  grew. 

But  over  the  years,  he  has  become  conserv- 
ative on  fiscal  matters.  He  told  his  col- 
leagues recently: 

"I  have  voted  against  increases  in  the  fcn-- 
eign  aid  i»ogram  and  I  have  also  voted 
against  a  niunber  of  other  big-spend  pro- 
grams, and  if  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  had  voted  as  I  did,  the  budget 
would  have  been  in  balance  every  year  since 
the  Korean  war." 

In  the  field  of  national  defense,  Russxll 
is  recognized  as  pretty  much  the  voice  of 
the  Senate.  He  swnmed  up  his  position 
with  this  observation: 

"To  me  the  most  important  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  todays  state  of  world  affairs 
is  that  we  must  be  militarily  strong." 

Russxll  demonstrated  his  power  in  the 
Senate  last  April  when  his  Armed  Services 
Committee  rebelled  against  him  and  by  a 
9  to  8  vote  added  6196  mllUon  to  begin  the 
pxuxhase  of  component  parts  for  the  Nike- 
Zeus  antimlssUe  missile. 

Tlie  Georgia  Senator  UAA  his  colleagues 

this  system  would  cost  $20  billion  and  in 

the  words  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  Lemay,  Air  Force 

'  Chief,  would  provide  a  def enae  for  26  cities 

"and  they  would  not  be  defended  very  well." 

Advocates  of  the  Nike-Zeus  forced  an  un- 
usual closed  session  of  the  Senate  to  discuss 
the  matter.  When  the  doors  were  opened, 
Russxll's  amendment  to  cut  out  the  addi- 
tional fund  was  an;>roved  by  a  lopaided  68  to 
16  vote. 

In  that  case,  Russxll  backed  the  Judgment 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara. 
He  and  McNamara  parted  company,  however, 
on  the  issue  of  building  the  RS-70,  long- 
range  reconnaissance  bomber.  RusseU 
thinks  it  would  be  better  to  go  on  with 
bomber  production  longer  than  McNamara 
wants  to  do  so,  but  he  concedes  he  hasn't 
been  able  to  chiuige  the  Secretary's  mind. 

But  Rusaxu.  takea  defeat  as  philosophi- 
cally as  he  does  victory.  His  theory  is  that 
a  man  does  what  he  thinks  is  best  in  his 
coxintry's  interests. 

Having  done  that,  he  lives  well  with  his 
own  conscience. 


FLTWAY  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.   SIMPSON.    Mr.   President,   the 
Federal  Government's  attempts  to  man- 


age the  Nation's  waterfowl  seasons  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  constemati(Hi 
in  Wyoming,  as  evidenced  by  a  letter 
sent  recently  to  the  chatrmaa  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  oa  Fish^les  and 
Wildlife  Conservation. 

The  writer,  Wyoming's  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  Director.  8.  J.  Jiaoo- 
letti,  noted  that  attempts  were  made  in 
1957  to  set  up  a  truly  workaUe  flyway 
management  plan.  He  ofaeerved,  how- 
ever: 

It  was  thought  that  the  States  would  be 
onbraced  in  a  cooperative  ^irit  of  Joint 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  our 
Nation's  waterfowl.  That  this  was  not  done 
is  evident. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  illuminating  letter  out- 
lining a  problem  which  is  common  to 
most  of  our  waterfowl  States  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro, 
as  follows: 

Stats  ow  WToimro, 
Gaux  and  Fish  Comassioir, 
Cheyenne.  Wyo..  July  23. 1963. 
Hem.  T.  A.  Tbokfbom, 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 
Cannon  Mouse  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAX        CONGXXSSMAM        THOMPSON:        YOXUt 

letter  of  June  17,  asking  for  views  on  the 
past  performance  ot  Xtxt  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in  setting  waterfq:wl 
seasons,  is  appreciated. 

Ever  since  1953,  when  flyway  councils  were 
conceived,  it  has  heea  a  mandate  of  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commlsston  that 
a  representative  from  our  department  be 
preaent  at  the  council  and  terhnleal  oom- 
mittee  meetings,  whidi  were  orgaalaed  for 
better  management  of  the  wildfowl  reeooroe. 

The  early  years  of  the  council's  approach 
to  waterfowl  management  were  rough  ooes 
and  in  1967.  with  the  adoption  of  a  flyway 
management  plan,  it  was  thought  that  the 
States  would  be  embraced  in  a  oooperattve 
WffixiX  ot  Joint  reqxmslbUl^  tor  the  WMinsge 
ment  of  our  Natiim's  waterfowl.  That  this 
was  not  done  is  evident. 

For  13  years  the  Wyoming  Game  and  FLrii 
Commission  has  been  spending  funds  on  the 
waterfowl  resource,  through  the  develcq;>- 
ment  of  new  habitat,  creation  of  new  flocks, 
participation  in  Canadian  handing  opera- 
tions, and  reeearch  into  waterfowl  ptohlems 
within  o\ir  own  State.  Other  States  have 
done  as  much  and  yet  the  exptnitmea  ot  the 
personnel  re^}onsible  for  waterfowl  within 
the  States  goes  unrecognised  by  many  within 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

During  years  of  high  waterfowl  abundance 
the  States  in  the  central  fl^yway,  •■  wrti  as 
other  flyways,  were  thrown  an  occaslooal 
bone  by  being  permitted  a  relaxation  of  bag 
limits  aiul  seasons,  but  at  no  time  wen  tha 
considered  evaluations  of  experienced  wUd- 
life  people  accepted,  but  rather  the  Bureau 
continued  to  fall  bade  on  the  reoommenda- 
tlons  of  pressure  groups  and  insldera  saeklng 
personal  gain.  What  a  waste  of  the  rsaource. 
And.  then  came  the  lean  years  of  the  atxttoa; 
when  habitat  began  to  shrivel  and  waterfowl 
nvimbers  began  to  dwindle,  and.  -there  la 
no  denying  that  numbers  did  dwindle,  but 
theae  facts,  too,  were  reoognlaed  and  taken 
into  aoco\mt  by  trained  personnel  reqioa- 
sible  for  making  recommendations  to  tha 
oooncils  and,  subaequently,  to  the  BuraatL 
Again,  no  raeogbltkm  was  made  of  tha  total 
years  of  eapertenoe  in  management  rapi«- 
sented  by  the  States,  and  tha  Barea«  saw  flt 
to  curtail  seasons  and  harvaats  bayoo^  ttioaa 
suggeeted.  Again  a  tremendous  waste  ot 
the 
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that  tlM  proUcma  of 
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BATORDAT  [EVENING  POffT  NAR- 
RATES H^EiDSHIP  OP  lOUTART 
8ER?ICE  I  f  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  TARBQROXXIH.    Mr.  President. 

which  is  often  pre- 

to  the  eold  war  OI 

Is  peacetime  and  not  war- 


arg'  ments ' 
sw'itad  In  oppi  isltlon 


of  the 

In 

bfflisthatthl^ 
tbne. 

Thoss  who 


advance  this  argumeiat 
ttebdien  that  our  senrlcemeB  vend 
their  day*  ea;  lar  lee  cream  in  between 
moirles  at  tbe  base  theater.  The  hiade- 
quacy  of  the  argument  that  we  sfaonld 
draw  adtsOnc  Ion  between  yetenuis  who 
served  during  i  hot  war  and  the  veterans 
of  the  cold  wi  r  as  a  basis  for  awardinc 
veteransT  reuUustmcnt  benefits  te 
denoBaftrated  bw  the  fate  of  the 
Ttanesfcer,  tbe  ever-growing  casualty  Ust 
in  South  Vleti  am  and  the  recent  Oom- 
monlst  amboi  i  of  an  American  patrol 
to.  Sooth  Kor  !a  which  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  Pfb.  WilUam  L.  Foster  m.  of 
Dreiel  HUl.  Pi .;  Pvt.  Davkl  A.  Seller,  of 
Theresa,  Wis.;  and  the  wonndliv  of  WO- 
Uam  Lu  Pbstei ,  of  BaMmore.  A  subee- 
VKttt  dajb  tfa  i  foflowlnff  day  occurred  9 
miles  south  of  he  demmtartased  zone  and 
resulted  In  the  death  of  a  third  American 
soldier.  CoL  O  iorge  F.  Larlon.  of  David- 
son, Ifich. 

'  whidi  oar  servicemen 

tbe  eoid  war  Is  illus- 

1  Steinberg's  article  The 

'  viilcfa  appears 

iaguat  3.  1963.  issue  of 

Post    Mr.  Prcsi- 


Thetypeof 


tntedt^Rafi 
haaeiflAae 

in  the  July  _ 
the  Saturdaj 


dent,  I  ask  un  >nlmoas  consent  that  Mr. 


Stefnbeig'sart  ele  be  printed  In  tbe  Bsc- 

o—.hjt  tube  eon  dniton  oi  mj  remarica.    I 
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from  Mr.  steta  berg's  article 


Aalda  ttoBi 
atUl  one  of  tbe 


t  M  dangers.  Korean  duty  U 
least  attractlTe  assignments 


te  tha  world.  Tet  460,000  Americans  have 
had  to  aerve  there  stnee  the  war  ended,  and 
about  50.000  are  there  today,  and  will  prob- 
ably ba  ttiera  next  year,  and  the  next,  for 
"the  longeat  armlatlee  in  history"  shows  no 
rign  ot  breakfeig  oat  Into  real  peace  or  war. 
When  the  armistice  was  tormaUy  signed  10 
yeara  ago.  on  Jtdy  n.  199S.  Gen.  MaxweU 
Thylor.  then  tta»  9th  Army  commander  la 
Korea,  reotfnded  bla  troopa  that  "the  ar- 
mlatlee la  juat  a  sn^>enston  of  boetllltlefl — an 
Interruption  of  the  shooting  •  •  •  in  itaetf. 
tt  does  not  end  tbe  war.  It  Is  simply  an 
agreement  *  *  *  to  stop  all  hoetUe  acta 
while  attemptlag  through  political  discus- 
sions to  reach  a  peaceful  solution. 
'  "inere  must  be  no  .thought  of  going  home 
until  permanent  peace  and  stability  have 
bewi  restored  to  Korea.**  Tajrlor  said.  "We  are 
fkeed  with  the  same  enemy,  only  a  short 
dlstanee  away,  and  must  be  ready  for  any 
more  he  i 


Mr.  Steinbcri 's  article  together  with 
the  dangers  Inherent  In  such  situations  as 
the  Marine  landings  in  Lebanon  and 
Thailand,  ttxe  ttnderboxes  of  Laos  and 
Berlin,  and  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam 
reveal  the  falsltj  of  the  argument  that 
we  should  deny  tbe  veterans  of  the  caid 
war  the  benefits  of  the  OI  bill  on  the 
basis  that  they  have  served  during  peace- 
time. 

Everyday,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Amolcan  servicemen  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  from  Berlin  to  Guan- 
tanamo  to  Korea  and  from  Oreenland 
to  the  Antarctic.  It  is  only  equitable  that 
we  should  pass  tbe  eold  war  GI  bill  to 
assist  these  men  in  readjusting  to  civilian 
life  when  new  men  retrace  them  along 
tbe  Korean  armistice  line,  at  Chedcpoint 
Charlie,  along  the  radar  lines  in  Alaska, 
Canada,  and  Greenland,  and.  the  hun- 
dreds of  bases  where  Uj8.  servicemen 
serve  throughout  the  world. 

There  being  no  ohJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Racoaa. 
as  f  oUowa: 

TMs  LoMSLT  Umu  or  AsaoBncs 

(Ten  yeara  after  the  shooting  stopped. 
American  faroea  stUI  patrol  tbe  battlellelda 
of  Korea.  A  cloaeup  anniversary  report  on 
the  men  who  stand  guard,  risking  their  lives 
as  they  wait  for  the  peace  that  never  cornea.) 

In  an  8-  by  lO-foot  wooden  shack  on  a 
loatHf.  bate  Korean  bin  a  young  American 
soldier  pldkB  up  the  handset  of  a  neld  radio. 
presses  Oie  button,  and  q>eaks  in  a  flat  voice. 
"Encourage  0.  Tbls  Is  Encourage  817,  with 
an  all-secure  report.    Over." 

At  the  same  time,  a  few  hlUs  away,  an 
Amertoan  sergeant  qatetlj  briefs  his  men. 
-Vow.  when  I  halt  this  man.  if  he  wiggles 
one  little  finger.  Sergeant  Massey's  going  to 
shoot  him.  Tou  Just  can't  take  any  chance 
with  these  people.  Remember  the  pass- 
word. We  have  agents  up  here  Uke  anyone 
elee.  We  dcmt  want  to  shoot  any  of  oiirs. 
Remember.  IH  bait  btan.  Sergeant  Massey 
wfll  shoot  htm.**  Quietly,  keeping  10  yards 
»t>ft.  the  BseiUlle  up  a  hill  to  He  in  a  4-hotir 
"♦•^•out.  awatttog  Eorth  Korean  agents  In 
the demllttartaed Bone  (DlfZ). 

TTJe  code  names  change  monthly.  The 
Indtvldua]  scMlers  rotate  back  to  the  States 
•eery  18  montfaa.  But  10  weary  years  after 
tha  Aootlng  stopped,  American  mAdlen  re- 
main on  guard  in  Korea,  weapons  loaded, 
drilled  for  battle,  skirmishing  every  so  otten 
with  Communist  agents  and  trot^w.  In  all 
seasons,  and  around  the  clock,  they  pass  the 
basic  message  that  the  armistice  is  still  se- 
cure. And  by  being  there,  they  help  guar- 
antee that  It  wni  remain  so. 

Vtour  Americans  were  killed  in  Korea's  de- 
mmtarlaed  ■()«•  during  the  past  year,  and 
two  have  fallen  into  enemy  hands.     Two 


more  defected  acroaa  the  Una.  Aside  ftom 
the  dangers,  Korean  duty  Is  still  one  of  tbe 
least  attractive  assignmente  In  the  world. 
Tet  400,000  Americans  have  had  to  serve 
there  since  tbe  war  ended,  and  about  50JX)0 
are  there  today,  and  will  probably  be  tbere 
next  year,  and  the  next,  for  "the  longest 
annistlce  in  history"  shows  no  sign  of  break- 
ing out  into  real  peace  or  war. 

When  tbe  Korean  acmlatlce  was  formally 
signed  10  years  ago.  on  July  77.  1953.  Oen. 
Itaxwell  Taylor,  then  the  8th  Army  com- 
mander In  Korea,  reminded  bla  troops  that 
"the  armistice  Is  Just  a  suspension  of  hoe- 
tllltlea— an  interruption  of  the  shooting  •  *  * 
in  Itself,  it  does  not  end  the  war.  It  is  simply 
an  agreement  *  *  *  to  stop  an  hostile  acte 
while  attempting  through  poUtlcal  dlsctis- 
sions  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution. 

"There  must  be  no  thought  of  going  home 
until  permanent  peace  and  stability  have 
been  restored  to  Korea."  Taylor  said.  "We 
are  faced  with  the  same  enemy,  only  a  short 
distance  away,  and  must  be  ready  for  any 
move  he  makaa." 

The  poUtical  conference  never  amounted 
to  anything;  no  satisfactory  way  of  peace- 
fully unifying  Korea  haa  ever  been  devised. 
Tbe  war  tbat  was  not  legaUy  a  war  haa  be- 
come the  peace  that  is  not  technically  peacsi 

Bioat  of  the  IS  nations  who  sent  tKX^B 
to  Korea  hava  withdrawn  their  forces;  only 
the  Turks  and  the  Thala  malntoln  small 
combat  unite  In  Korea.  It  la  the  South 
Koreana  and  the  Americans  who  sUU  face 
the  same  enemy.  The  ROK  Army  stands 
guard  along  moat  ot  the  161-mlla  front,  in- 
cluding the  rugged  moimtaina  of  the  east: 
north  of  Seoul,  defending  the  low-lying 
so-caUed  classic  invasion  routes,  are  two  UJS. 
divisions,  the  1st  Cavalry  and  tha  7th  In- 
fantry. 

McHth  ot  the  Invito  River  Uvea  ttfce  1st  B«- 
connalasaace  Squadron  o<  the  0th  Cavalry 
Regiment.  Fssenttally  aa  armored  outfit,  it 
haa  a  doubia  mleslnti.  Its  600  man  must 
patrol  and  gxuud  tbe  DMZ,  and,  if  aa  at- 
tack comas,  they  moet  delay  tt  xaMl  the 
main  bo(^  a<  troops  can  get  aouth  ot  the 
riv 


"I  dont  le^oik  that  more  ttian  a  percent 
9t  ua  would  ewer  get  acnaa  the  river."  says 
on*  piatooa  Uentenaat.  "Toa  might  aay  we 
are  espenriahla." 

MeanwbUe.  the  men  c^  the  Vth  live  la 
heated  bameka,  have  lush  toOete  and 
staowan,  sleep  between  sheets.  There  are 
movie  theaters,  a  bobby  shop,  and  a  PX 
snack  bar.  serving  malteds.  cheesebxirgers, 
popcorn,  steaks,  and  other  steteslde  goodies, 
at  lasB  than  atatealde  priceaL  Some  oOcera* 
quartara  have  elaborate  atereo  record  player*, 
and  the  officers'  mesa  goee  formal  once  a 
week;  instead  of  uniforms,  the  oAeers  wear 
eaaary-yellow  cavalry  blazers  and  little  black 
bow  ttea.  The  enlisted  men  miist  always 
be  in  uniform,  but  tbey  have  Korean  house- 
boya  to  do  their  laundry,  and  to  take  care 
or  KP  chorea. 

Despite  the  natural  tanprovemente  la  OI 
living  standards,  time  seems  to  have  stood 
stUl  la  Korea.  Joeeph  Stalin  is  dead,  but 
the  enemy  la  stlU  called  "JOe,"  the  name  he 
acquired  right  after  tbe  armistice  when  the 
command  started  discouraging  the  use  of 
"gook"  and  "gooney."  Army  food — except 
for  the  snack  bar  where  the  OI  mtist  pay — 
has  not  improved  much.  (AxmI  at  the  of- 
ficers* meas  is  qolte  good,  however,  and  each 
oflkwr  baa  hla  own  napkin  ring,  with  his 
name  on  it.) 

The  OI  la  Korea  stlU  uses  rtang  trans- 
planted by  the  first  American  troops  who 
rushed  over  from  -Japan  when  the  North 
Koreana  struck  across  the  88th  paralld  in 
I960.  A  girl  to  stlU  a  "moose,"  (from  tho 
Japanese  musimie.  girl)  and  a  hotiee  or  bar- 
rack to  stin  called  "hooch'*  (from  tl\e  Jap- 
anese word  for  house,  acht).  Not  one  OX 
in  10  knows  the  origin.  More  leisure  and 
better  educational  opportimitles  have  failed 
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to  increase  the  tiny  store  of  Korean  words 
in  the  OI's  vocabulary;  bahU-babU  (hurry), 
idi-wa  (come  here)  are  about  aU  be  can 
manage. 

And  the  soldier's  dreams  are  stiU  of  home. 
There  to  probably  not  one  man  in  Korea 
who  cannot  teU  you  exactly  how  many  more 
months  or  days  he  has  to  serve  there.  Every- 
thing frcnn  the  VD  rate  (high)  and  the 
court-martial  rate  (low)  to  the  amount  of 
duty  a  OI  to  expected  to  pull,  hlngee  on 
whether  he  to  a  long-timer  (with  hto  Korean 
future  before  him)  or  a  short-timer  (soon 
to  leave).  The  KPCOD.  the  cut-off  date 
after  which  a  short-tlmei^-or  at  least  the 
married  short-timer — ^wiU  forgo  the  com- 
panionship of  the  mooee  in  the  villages,  to 
usually  calculated  at  about  6  weeks  before 
departure. 

Some  men  don't  depart  alive.  On  a  cold, 
windy  night  last  November,  Sp4c.  James  C. 
Johnson  took  over  Outpoet  Susan,  in  the 
Able  troop  sector.  With  him  was  another 
man  from  Able  troop,  Pfc.  Efran  OUvo-Baea, 
and  a  TDY  (temporary  duty)  private  from  a 
rear-echelon  unit,  sent  up  to  reinforce  the 
thin  ranks  of  the  men  in  the  9th  Cavalry. 
"nie  Cuban  cristo  was  stUl  alive,  and  the  men 
of  the  9th  had  been  on  a  death  count  alert 
for  weeks,  their  Jeepe  and  armored  personnel 
carriers  standing  gassed  and  ready  to  move 
into  battle  on  a  30-mlnute  notice.  Each 
troop  was  manning  five  outpoete  around  the 
clock,  instead  of  the  ncMinal  three,  and  the 
men  were  tired. 

,  On  thto  forgotten,  forsaken  outpost,  a  dec- 
ade after  the  conflict.  6.000  miles  from  hto 
Kentucky  home.  Specialist  Johnson  got  care- 
less. Tbere  was  one  factor  tbat  Johnson  was 
not  aware  of:  in  tbe  shadowy  two-way  espi- 
onage war  which  goes  on  constently  in  the 
DMZ,  South  Korean  or  American  agente  had 
recently  scored  a  success  in  the  Susan  area. 
The  Communtote  discovered  it  and  appar- 
ently felt  tbey  had  to  retaliate.  Outpost 
Susan  was  the  handiest  target  for  their 
revenge. 

As  the  event  was  pieced  together  later  by 
Capt.  James  R.  Brokenshire.  from  Reading, 
Pa.,  who  was  then  the  A  troop  commanding 
officer,  three  or  more  North  Koreans  crept 
up  to  Susan  soon  after  dark.  Tbe  wind 
covered  aay  sound.  Busbee  and  dar^"fws 
hid  them  from  sight.  Quietly  they  waited. 
At  night,  only  one  man  of  the  ou^Mat  de- 
taU  was  supposed  to  be  inside  tbe  but  at  any 
time.  But  shortly  after  8:80  p.m.  Johnson 
aUowed  OUvo-Baes  to  duck  in  to  get  warm 
at  the  tiny  gasoline  stove.  A  moment  later, 
the  TDY  private  opened  the  door  to  enter, 
too,  leaving  no  one  outside  on  guard. 

That  was  the  moment  the  North  Koreans 
were  waiting  for.  Suddenly  they  stood  and 
lobbed  five  hand  grenadee  almost  simul- 
taneously at  the  flimsy,  improtected  outoo«t 
shack.  At  least  one  grenade  craabed 
through  the  pUte-glass  observation  window 
and  exploded  inside,  killing  Johnson  in- 
stantly, aending  a  chunk  of  metal  into  Pfc. 
OUvo-Baes's  leg.  The  TDY  private,  unln- 
Jxired.  ran  back  out  tbe  door  in  panic  and 
fled  down  tbe  Hope  to  the  rear. 

A  Jeep  on  the  way  to  the  outpost  with 
another  radio  met  the  wounded  OUvo-Baes 
at  the  foot  of  the  bin.  The  alert  squad 
and  Ci4>tain  Brokenshire  rushed  to  Susan. 
"I  foimd  the  third  man  as  I  was  coming  baffk 
down  from  the  OP."  the  captain  recaUs. 
"He  was  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He 
yelled  at  the  vehicle  when  I  went  by.  He 
was  pretty  shaky  then,  but  when  we  started 
talking  to  him,  he  became  a  hero.  Hto  stwy 
changed  every  time  someone  talked  to  him." 
The  attack  on  Susan  shocked  1st  Cavalry 
DivisioB  and  gave  it  the  second  recent  cause 
for  soul  searching.  The  other  occurred  In 
May  and  August  last  year.  Two  young 
Americans  had  defected  acroas  tbe  truoe 
^•— «ad  that  bad  not  happened  since  the 
armtotlce. 
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The  first  OI  to  go  across  was  Pvt.  Larry 
A.  Abshier,  18,  an  "8-baU"  soldier  who  had 
Just  been  busted  from  private,  first  class  for 
getting  too  drunk  to  stand  guard.  After 
hto  conviction,  be  bad  been  transferred,  as 
a  sort  of  punishment,  to  the  9th  Cavalry  for 
Bone  duty.  On  May  38,  a  few  minutes  after 
he  arrived  on  outpoet,  he  took  off  down  a 
road  to  North  Korea  and  dlsai^>eared  over 
the  demarcation  line.  A  few  weeks  later, 
men  on  outpoete  heard  hto  voice  on  loud- 
speakers, telling  them  about  the  "hai^y  life 
of  the  North  Korean  people."  Shortly  after 
that,  balloons  wafted  down  with  booklete 
showing  a  grinning  Abshier  surrounded  by 
pretty  North  Korean  girls. 

Whether  Pfc.  James  Joseph  Dresnok  saw 
one  of  these  pamphlete  or  not,  the  Army 
says  It  does  not  know.  An  orphan  from 
Olenallen,  Va.,  30-year-old  Dresnok  was 
married  but  estranged  from  hto  wife  back 
home  when  he  met  "Shirley"  Kim,  a  hostess 
at  the  New  Star  Club  in  a  village  near  the 
Imjin  River.  DresntA  forged  a  pass  to  visit 
her  one  night,  and  for  that  he  faced  a  avan- 
mary  court-martial  on  August  16.  And  per- 
haps he  had  tired  of  Shirley.  So,  on  the 
15th,  Dresnok  walked  north.  When  the  men 
on  Outpost  Susan  spotted  him  and  caUed 
out,  he  Just  turned  and  waved.  He  was 
already  too  close  to  the  line  to  be  caught. 

After  that,  the  Army  started  screening  men 
assigned  north  of  the  ImJln.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering sons  duty  a  punishment,  the  Army 
specifically  kept  soldiers  with  court-martial 
records  south  of  the  river,  and  no  one  with- 
out some  high  school  education  was  con- 
sidered fit  for  the  zone.  (Dresnok  had  gone 
only  as  far  as  the  eighth  grade.)  And  in 
the  unite  of  the  9th  Cavalry,  only  one  man 
in  six  to  now  a  draftee,  whUe  the  overall 
I»-oportlon  in  Korea  to  one  in  three. 

Then  came  tbe  attack  on  S\uan.  "I  be- 
lieve that  who  went  across  ftxMn  A 

troop  led  tbat  patrol  back  in  tbere,"  says 
1st  Sgt.  Kenneth  Lovett.  The  command 
didn't  think  so,  but  it  knew  that  something 
had  to  be  done.  While  tbe  proteste  were 
made  at  Panmunjom,  the  ou^Mste  them- 
selves— "they  used  to  look  like  hot-dog 
stands,"  says  one  officer — were  completely 
rebuilt.  The  new  shacks,  now  caUed  guard 
poste  instead  of  outpoete.  have  thicker 
walls  capable  of  stopping  smaU-arms  fire, 
and  plate-glass  windows  have  been  replaced 
with  shatterproof  safety  glass.  Around  each 
outpost,  men  of  the  9th  Cavalry  laid  a 
double  fence  of  barbed  wire,  with  trip  flares 
to  illmninate  intruders  and  tin  cans  tied  on 
to  Jangle  when  dtoturbed.  Col.  Stanley 
Kennedy,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  9th, 
Increased  the  siae  of  the  outpost  detail,  de- 
creed tbat  every  outo<Mt  building  must  be 
Just  like  every  other,  with  everjrtbing  located 
in  the  same  place.  So  precise  and  detailed 
were  hto  Instructions  that  they  even  q>ecified 
where  a  man  should  place  hto  gloves  if  he 
bad  to  take  them  off  whUe  on  duty.  "There's 
so  much  chicken,"  says  one  enltoted  man, 
"tbat  some  guys  are  more  afraid  of  who's 
ocMning  out  behind  them  than  who's  ooming 
out  in  front.  You  can  get  chewed  out  good 
if  the  colonel  comes  out  and  flnds  your 
gloves  on  the  m»p  board.'* 

Late  one  afternoon  recently,  some  30  men 
of  the  9th  Cavalry  gathered  in  the  operations 
room  of  C  troop,  ready  for  6  hours  on  guard- 
post  duty.  Most  were  men  of  the  troop,  and 
it  was  old  stuff  to  them.  But  some  were 
'n>Y  personnel,  nervous,  sUent.  flngoring 
their;  M-14  rifiee.  staring  at  tbe  sign  on  the 
waU  behind  tbe  lieutenant:  "Halt,  or  I  fire. 
Chcmg-gl  Chong  Sonde." 

Scaond  Lt.  Thomas  Oamble,  a  33-year-old 
from  Buffalo,  N.Y..  stood  at  the  counter  and 
briefed  the  men  in  fiat,  staccato  burste. 

"Your  mission"  be  told  them,  "to  to  obeerve 
tbe  demllitarlaed  aone  in  visible  areas  of 
North  Korea,  to  report  aU  activity  In  thto 
area,  to  report  aU  violations,  friendly  or 
enemy,  of  the  armtotloa  agreement,  to  give 


early  warning  in  case  of  bostiUUes.  to  adjxist 
artillery  fire  in  case  of  boatmtlea,  and  to 
apprehend  aU  imauthorlzed  persons. 

"Let  the  persons  who  are  to  be  appre- 
hended get  as  close  as  possible.  'Halt,  or  I 
fire.  Chong-gl  Chong  Sonda.'  Fire  a  warn- 
ing shot,  fire  to  wound. 

"Apprehended  personnel  are  referred  to  as 
'packages.'  Unauthorized  persons  spotted 
but  not  yet  apprehended  wiU  be  referred  to 
as  'crackers.' 

"Stoy  out  of  minefields.  If  there's  any 
doubt  about  an  area  being  mined,  stey  out  of 
it.  Ahh,  on  December  24,  Christmas  Eve.  we 
loet  a  man  over  in  Bravo  troop.  Ha  walked 
in  where  he  shouldn't  have."  Pauae.  "He 
got  hto  head  blown  off.  He  was  dead." 
Longer  pause.  "It  was  a  merry  Christmas." 
The  men  shifted,  and  looked  at  each  other. 
"Now,  pyrotechnics.  Red  (fiare)  means 
enemy  attack.  Oreen,  you  need  asstotence, 
you  can't  continue  your  mission.  Your 
communications  are  out,  you  need  asstotence, 
send  up  a  green  flare.  YeUow.  to  a  warning 
to  aircraft,  friendly  or  enemy,  that  tbey  are 
over  the  DMZ. 

"Tbe  chaUenge  to  Pat,  P-A-T.  The  pass- 
word to  Tab,  T-A-B.  Pat,  Tab."  Lieutenant 
Oamble  swept  hto  eyes  around  the  room. 
scanning  the  white  name  labeto  each  man 
wore  on  hto  field  Jacket,  watching  the  men 
write  the  password  on  the  backs  of  their 
hands.  Many  wrote  "Path"  Instead  of  "Pat." 
"Jordan,  what's  the  red  flare  mean?" 
Jordan,  a  big  Negro,  stammered  nervously. 
"That's  the— ei^tbe  enemy  in  trouble  on 

accoxint  of  the  enemy " 

"No.  red  means  an  enemy  atteck.  We're 
the  ones  who  are  In  trouble." 

The  men  filed  out,  on  their  way  to  a  night 
on  guard  poste  Pansy.  Barbara.  Laura,  Dot, 
all  named  after  officers'  wives.  During  the 
war,  outpoete  and  hlUs  were  named  for  wom- 
en that  any  num  would  like  to  spend  tbe 
night  with:  Marilyn.  Hedy.  Ava,  Jane  RuMeU. 
In  the  back  of  the  truck  on  tbe  way  to 
guard  post  Laura,  Pfc.  Robert  J.  Evangeltota, 
a  TDY  "augmentetlon"  from  12th  Cavalry, 
chatted  vritb  two  men  from  C  troop.  Bvan- 
geltote,  a  taU,  thin  youth  with  a  toothy 
smile,  was  a  short  timer,  nearlng  the  end 
of  hto  Kcvea  tour,  and  be  had  been  up  to 
tbe  DMZ  on  guard  poet  and  patrol  duty 
before.  But  to  the  other  men.  Pfc.  Donald 
E.  Hyndman  and  Pfc.  Irwin  CarroU.  Evan- 
geltote  was  clearly  an  outsider,  a  neophyte. 
After  hashing  it  around  a  bit,  tbe  three 
men  agreed  on  one  thing:  ThiB  DMZ  duty 
was  better  than  being  in  an  Infantry  battle 
group  to  tbe  rear.  BvangeUste  bad  a  simple 
explanation:  "Tbe  work  to  easier  here."  The 
other  men  looked  at  him  but  said  nothing. 
He  would  learn. 

Oxiard  post  Laura  site  on  the  brow  of  a 
sandy  hiU,  overlooking  the  green  vaUeys  of 
the  DMZ  and  North  Korea.  It  to  wtU  within 
the  DMZ  Itself,  Just  about  350  yards  south 
of  the  mlUtary  demarcatton  line  that  runs 
through  the  center  of  tbe  zone.  Elp4e.  Harry 
Oliver,  of  Colton.  Calif.,  guard  post  leader, 
had  been  riding  up  in  the  cab  with  the 
driver  of  the  truck.  Now  he  tocdc  over.  He 
was  a  short  timer,  and  he  knew  the  area 
weU.  "About  two  ridges  out  in  front,  there's 
a  North  Korean  OP.  Tbatle  Taedok-«aa. 
that  big  hill  to  our  front,  and  you  can  aee 
aU  kinds  of  bunken  and  emplaoemente. 
trenches  down  there." 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  the  sun  was 
sinking.  CMlver  and  the  other  men  ■«<»»«T»tfl 
the  vaUeys  in  front  of  them,  for  it  would  be 
dark  soon  and  they  would  then  have  to  de- 
pend on  their  ears.  Far  down  to  tbe  right, 
in  a  deserted  rice  paddy,  two  deer  graaed! 
"Thto  used  to  be  a  pretty  Jumpy  plaoe.  peopte 
always  hearing  a  lot  of  noises.  OenefmUy 
tbey  were  caused  by  anlnuds."  said  Oliver. 
"Sometlmee  you'd  get  people  throwing  loeks. 
Probably  tbey  were  North  Konaas.  aome- 
times  it  might  have  been  UaaglBatkm.  It 
gete  windy  up  here,  and  these  big  leaves  of 
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Evangelists.   AU  three  men 
they  seemed  to  feel  that  It 


tboogb  Retarget  was 
at  tba  next  night's  tarleflng, 
ded.  "If  you  Sbooit" 
ate.  Donald  A.  iBiltb  drawled  at  tbe  msa  of 
the  flist  platoa»>.  "make  stwa  you  know  what 
yonra  shootm' at.  Dent  start  bleating  away 
at  any  U^taln*  bugs  like  happened  t'other 
Bight  at  Laura."  Soma  of  the  men  started 
to  laugh.  "Don't  laogta.  that's  what  hap- 
pened.   Make  sBre  It's  a  human  being." 

On  tbe  SBonilBg  after  that  there  was  gnn- 
fire  again  at  Xiaura,  and  this  time  the  target 
waa  human.  In  tbe  dawn  fog,  8p4c.  Henry  R. 
Boyny,  a  a3-year-oM  from  New  Castle,  Pa.. 
qaotted  "a  Korean  man  sneaking  through 
the  woods  right  in  front  of  wi.  I  yelled  at 
bin  to  halt  but  he  turned  and  ran  down 
•  draw.  I  fired  twice  and  thou^t  I  hit  him 
but  he  kept  on  going." 

Summoned  by  radio.  Sd  Lt.  Robert  K. 
Blntz.  a  new  Weet  Point  shavetail,  dashed 
out  to  the  guard  poet  and  found  the  intruder 
biding  In  a  rtump  of  bushes.  "W^  searched 
him  and  found  only  persooal  effects  (but) 
with  blai  waa  about  a  month's  supply  of 
food,  plus  sooie  water.  We  brought  him 
back  to  the  Jeep,  tied  hie  hands  and  feet  with 
oar  belts,  and  took  him  to  tbe  8-S  (Intrt- 
Uganoe)  at  equadron  headquarters.  He  was 
a  anaD  guy  with  a  heavy  beard,  long  hair 
and  waa  raaOy  dirty,  but  when  X  first  saw 
him  aU  huddled  up  and  pointed  my  pistol 
at  him,  X  waa  scared.  R**  a  good  thing  for 
him  that  ba  didn't  try  to  run  because  X 
probably  would  hBwv  pumped  every  round 
into  r  -     - 


Tto  the  vetenms,  Regular  Army  sergeants 
on  tbrtr  third  or  fourth  tour  of  duty  in 
Korea.  "Joe"  is  a  personal  enemy.  First  Sgt. 
Kenneth  C.  Xiovctt.  30.  and  Sgt.  Glen  Mizer. 
Si.  are  two  such  veterans  now  leading  the 
kids  of  Oiailey  troop.  One  night  recently 
tbey  sat  together  in  the  mess  ban.  reminis- 
cing. Miau's  boots  and  uniform  were  splat- 
tered wltb  mud.  He  had  Just  come  off  a 
stakaoot— with  five  other  men  he  had  lain 
fbr  4  bours  IB  the  rain  near  the  demarcation 
Use  la  aa  unsuecessfid  attempt  to  ambush 
a  Btarth  Korean  agent.  A  taciturn  man  with 
Mue  eyes  aad  tttlnulng,  sandy  hair,  who 
ttkl^tt  a  lot  about  bis  14  head  of  Black  Angus 
eattia  baek  In  Camming,  Ga.,  he  listened  to 
talkattve  Ken  Lovett.  a  shrewd,  tmptaOi  West 
VlrgiataB. 

"When  X  came  back  this  time."  recalled 
Lpvett.  "the  first  time  X  went  on  observation 
poet  X  wanted  to  shoot  that  ITorth  Korean 
patnA  dowB  there.  But  I  got  a  wife  and  kids 
back  home  (in  Bartley.  W.  Va.).  and  so  X 
held  my  fire." 

Xiovett  was  a  paratrooper  with  the  I87th 
Airborne  when  they  Jumped  Into  Mxinsan-nl 
In  Maxt3i  1991.  "I  got  hit  soon  after  that, 
and  I  went  haidk.  and  X  said  then.  IH  never 
eee  this  place  sgain.'  *  But  now  he  is  sta- 
tioned just  about  6  miles  from  the  drop  zone 
of  13  years  ago,  in  low  b\it  precipitous  hills 
that  "remind  me  of  West  Virginia — and  Ken- 
tucky." 

"Tliey  dont  remind  me  of  north  Georgia." 
Sergeant  Mlaer  muttered. 

"No,  Txa  just  talking  about  the  landscape, 
the  mountains."  said  liovett.  as  the  other 
men  laughed. 

"During  the  war,"  Lovett  continued.  "I 
didnt  have  to  carry  a  damn  pass  to  look  at 
'em.  either.  Kow  I  gotta  sign  for  a  pass,  let 
Joe  spit  in  my  eye,  damn  near,  cant  do  a 
damn  thing  about  it.  Just  sit  there  and  take 
it.  At  least  then,  damn  it,  wa  could  fight 
back.  Now  we  cant  do  nothing  but  sit  there 
and  take  it.  Kid  got  killed  vkp  there.  What 
can  we  do?  Not  a  damn  thing.  Joe  says. 
They  have  b««n  punished,  we  dont  know 
nothin'  aboxit  It.'  Yeah,  they  been  punished. 
Proliably  got  a  damn  medal." 

Mizer,  also  a  paratroop  man.  saved  his 
words  for  when  they  were  needed.  A  couple 
of  daya  later  he  led  a  four-man  patrol  along 
Charley  troop's  section  of  tba  military  demar- 
cation line,  a  6-foot-wide  barbed-wire  corri- 


dor that  euto  aeroas  tbe  Kbrean  Panlasula. 
Two  of  bis  men  were  oldtlmers  irtio  had 
worked  with  him  ofleB;  but  there  was  a  new 
man  along,  Pfe.  Herman  Holt,  a  19-year-oId 
trom  Los  AngMes.  oat  on  his  first  patrol  in 
tbe  demilitarised  aone.  A  jeep  took  them 
Into  the  Bone  and  left  them  a  few  hundred 
yards  sooth  of  the  line.  Tbe  sun  beat  down 
oo  deeerted,  overgrown  rice  paddlea,  and  low 
scrub  pine  bins.  An  old  farmers'  road,  now  a 
byway  for  patrols  by  day  and  liae-crossers  by 
night,  stretched  shsad  of  tha  soldiers  up  a 
long  vallay  to  tbe  north. 

Mizar  gathered  hla  men  around  him. 
"We'U  go  out  bwe  till  we  hit  the  MDX.  (mlU- 
tary  daooareatlan  line),  and  we'll  turn  left 
till  we  get  to  Virginia.  Now.  remember.  If 
we  make  contact  with  one  of  Joe's  patrola, 
well  move  to  the  south  side.  Well  stand 
there  and  let  him  pass.  And  I  regret  to  say 
that  if  he  qilta  on  you.  or  anything  like  that, 
don't  hit  him.  dont  do  nothing,  let  him  go 
right  on  by.  This  ia  aometbin'  we  gotta  facet, 
so  we  dont  cauas  a — a  riot  here.  If  be  triee 
to  give  you  candy,  pn^taganda  booklets^ 
don't  let  him  do  it.  Keep  your  handa  at  your 


In  single  file,  tbey  set  off.  Mlaer  In  tba 
Isad.  Behind  him  came  Holt,  Pfe.  Steve  Sut- 
ton. 21.  a  shy,  stammering  Negro  from  North 
Carolina,  and  Kstusa  Sgt.  Tung-Ok  Sub.  M. 
Mizer  mlqtronounced  the  Korean's  name. 
"Shoo's  been  with  me  for  a  long  time.  Ha'a 
a  good  man."  Sergeant  Sub  smiled;  If  he  re- 
sented doing  a  privates  job,  he  didnt  show 
it. 

"Joe  can  see  us  comln'  right  now.  from  that 
hm  way  up  there,"  Mizer  said.  The  men 
plodded  on.  Di  daylight,  an  invisible  Joe 
held  no  terrors.  Old.  rxuted  barbed  wire, 
shen  cases,  empty  C-rstlon  tins,  cartridges. 
bits  of  wire — the  miscellaneous  debris  of 
war — lay  scattered  along  the  path.  But  not 
in  great  amounts:  scavengers,  risking  mina- 
fields  and  the  bnUets  of  patrols,  have  cleaned 
out  most  of  it  during  10  years  of  night 
prowling. 

The  Charley  S  patrol  sloshed  through  a 
tiny  brook,  climbed  along  the  side  of  a  shale 
kncrtl.  pushed  through  some  willow  brancbea. 

A  hundred  yards  before  the  MDI.,  Mlaer 
halted.  **YoQ  come  up  here  at  night,  and 
If  you've  never  been  here  before,  you  see  that 
sign,  youll  swear  to  God  there's  a  man 
standing  up  there." 

Tbe  sign  that  looks  like  a  Itaan  was  one 
of  tha  14199  yellow  markers  al<mg  the  ISl- 
mlla  military  demarcation  line  dividing 
NOrth  firom  South  Korea,  the  Nne  that  starts 
at  tbe  Baa  River  in  tbe  west,  goes  length- 
wise through  tbe  center  of  the  green  baize- 
covered  toble  of  the  Military  Armistice  Cotn- 
missloa  meeting  room  at  I*anmunjom,  and 
ttien  tbreada  throu^  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
northeast  to  tha  Sea  of  Japan.  It 
tbe  flaal  line  of  contact  when  tbe 
guna  stopped  shooting,  and  It  cuts  a  nation 
la  two.  No  one  knows  bow  many  men  died 
within  sight  of  It.  bow  many  shtils  exploded 
within  sound  of  It,  or  bow  kmg  the  yellow 
signs  win  stay,  llw  line  is  a  frozen  sum- 
mary of  a  mUlion  defeats  and  victories.  Each 
crimp  in  it.  each  loop,  each  comer,  was 
drawn  In  blood.  Yet  there  is  no  one  who  re- 
msmbeiB  tha  algnlllcanre  of  each  turning, 
and  there  are  no  monuments  but  the  thick- 
ening underbrush,  the  wild  deer  and  the 
mute  yellow  signs.  « 

Across  a  narrow  green  valley,  the  men 
sea  a  remod,  sandy  bin.  about  400  yards 
away,  beetling  down  on  them — Btmker  Hill. 
Here  occurred  one  of  the  heaviest  sustained 
two-way  artfflery  barrages  of  the  Korean 
war:  S2.000  rounds  ot  American  artUIery  on 
tha  Chtneee  attaekars;  15.000  Chinese  sheUs 
on  UJB.  marine  positions  along  the  ridge,  an 
in  one  night.  Hundreda  of  Chinese  got 
through  the  barrage  aad  breached  the  Ameri- 
can Unee  twioa.  Tttm  CblBeea  attack  eon- 
tinned  aU  nii^t.  but  tba  blU  held,  aad  htm- 
dreds  of  dead  Chinese  were  visible  on  the 
forward  slope  at  sunrise.     Bunker  Hill  Is 
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quiet  now.  deserted.  It  Ilea  just  ttortti  of 
the  denuuroatlon  line.  Sergeant  MlmrH  pa- 
trol leaves  It  behind.  There  Is  soma  sagging 
barbed  wire  to  straighten,  a  fence  post  to 
hammer  into  tbe  ground  with  a  rock,  long 
stretches  of  knee-deep  water  to  wade.  XTp  a 
steep  gully,  guard  poet  X<aura  comee  Into 
view. 

Mizer  calls  a  5-mlnute  halt,  lets  bis  men 
smoke. 

Here,  too,  there  are  old  bunkers,  with 
rotting  sandbags,  and  foxholes,  half-filled 
In  by  earth  and  sand,  more  debris;  cans, 
wire,  frayed  canvas.  But  the  lush  growth 
hides  most  of  it.  The  path  between  the 
double  barbed  wire  runs  in  and  out  of  gul- 
lies, climbing  up  the  south  side  of  another 
rice-paddy  valley. 

LXISUaX  IN  TKAEUJDSXS 

Although  the  great  majority  of  patrols  and 
guard-post  watches  turn  up  nothing  more 
serious  than  a  scavenger  or  a  few  telltale 
foo^rints.  the  men  and  their  commanders 
take  them  serioiisly — ^for  that  one-in-a- 
hundred  chance.  Only  S5  percent  of  the 
men  of  the  9th  Calvary  are  permitted  to 
be  away  from  their  unit  areas  at  any  given 
thne;  only  If  percent  can  be  out  of  the 
division  area,  that  is,  go  as  far  as  Seoul. 
Consequently,  when  the  men  do  have  leisure, 
they  either  go  throiigb  the  "moose  gate"  to 
the  local  viUage  "teahouses"  (registered 
with  and  Inspected  by  division  beadqiiarters) 
or  make  their  way  to  one  of  the  recreation 
centers  provided  by  the  Army  in  all  troop 
areas,  lliere,  they  have  bowling  alleys, 
sporte,  Ubraries.  There's  a  division  basebaU 
league  (the  9th  Cavalry  Is  currently  In  last 
place  Ti^th  a  one-and-nlne  record),  and  a 
weekly  division  newq;>aper  keeps  the  men 
informed  of  the  standings 

Since  the  Army  decreed  in  1961  that  the 
traditional  R.  ft  R.  leaves  to  Japan  would  be 
counted  against  a  man's  furlough  time,  the 
flow  of  OX'S  to  Tokyo  baa  dropped  steadily. 
Only  a  couple  of  hundred  go  a  month,  moet 
preferring  to  save  their  leaves  for  their  re- 
turn home.  Consequently,  the  Korean 
Government  hopes  that  ite  tS  million  Walker 
Hill  resort  near  Seoul  will  eventually  pick 
up  a  large  part  of  the  annual  (84  million 
the  Army  pays  to  ite  troops  in  Korea. 

Originally  planned  to  include  a  gambling 
casino  and  a  more-or-less  sanitary  broth^ 
Walker  HIU  ran  Into  trouble  when  U.S.  8th 
Army  generals  started  having  nightmares 
about  congressional  Investigating  oommit- 
teea.  Under  threat  of  being  poated  "off 
Umlta."  the  Walker  HIU  management  quickly 
changed  ite  plans,  <q;>ened  for  business  last 
spring  wltb  a  vary  re^)ectoble  and  quite 
scenic— eetabUshment.  There  Is  no  gam- 
bling, except  for  slot  machinea;  no  girls, 
not  even  cabaret  dance  partners,  except  for 
the  wc»nen  the  ciistomers  bring  in  them- 
selves. As  a  result,  there  are  not  many  GI 
customws  either  for  Walker  HiU's  five 
hotels  (named  Matthew,  James,  Douglas, 
Lyman,  and  Maxwell,  for  S  of  the  U.S.  gen- 
erals who  served  in  Korea) ,  12  private  vUlas. 
swimming  pool,  reateurante,  and  bars  over- 
looking the  Han  lUver.  Nor  for  the  gor- 
geous nightclub,  which  dlq>lays  such  modem 
conveniences  as  a  ceiling  gond<^a,  in  which 
s  Itisclous  showgirl  rldsa,  occaalonally  drop- 
ping balloons  on  the  heads  of  American 
fighting  men  below. 

Where  tlnae  stands  the  stillest  In  Korea 
Is  at  Panmunjom.  Through  170  meetings 
of  tbe  fuU-dress  military  armistice  commls- 
sion,  and  thoxisands  of  lower  level  oonfer- 
ences  of  duty  officers  and  seeretarlsa,  the  two 
sides  have  almost  never  reached  agreement 
on  anything,  except  when  to  recem  and 
when  to  meet  next.  The  atmosphere  was 
established  when  the  signers  of  the  armistice 
declined  to  dwks  bands  with  one  another 
10  years  ago,  and  a  cordial  word  has  not  been 
uttered  aeroas  the  table  yet. 

Of  the  2.374  armistice  violations  barged 
•gainat  them  by  the  XTBltad  Nations  com- 
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mand,  tbe  North  Korean-Chinese  side  baa 
admitted  only  two,  both  In  1958.  As  of  tba 
ITOtb  meeting  on  MSy  27.  tbe  Oomnranlsta 
bad  accused  the  XJJK.  command  of  6,848  vlo- 
latl(»B,  of  which  the  UJf.  confeaasd  76. 
Latest  XTJT.  "violation":  an  8th  Army  heU- 
oopter  that  strayed  into  tb»  north  aide  of 
the  DMZ  on  May  17,  while  checking  stone 
markers,  and  was  apparently  shot  down  by 
North  Korean  guiuiers. 

Urgent,  repeated  demands  by  the  U  JV.  com- 
mand failed  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  two^ 
pllote  aboard  the  chopper,  altboiigb  Marine 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  H.  Cloud  admitted  an 
"honest  mistake."  and  expressed  regrete. 
Not  until  the  end  of  June  did  the  Conunu- 
niste  acknowledge  that  the  fliere  were  alive 
and  in  captivity.  The  Communists  claimed 
the  piloto  were  engaged  In  espionage  (though 
they  carried  no  arms,  no  camera).  Stnea 
the  pilots  were  "criminals,"  the  Communiste 
argued,  the  U2H.  command  bad  no  right  to 
demand  their  retiun.  A  trial  seemed  immi- 
nent. Tbe  names  of  Capt.  Ben  Stutte  and 
Capt.  Charleton  Volta  may  have  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  U.S.  casualties  in  Korea. 

In  the  operations  room  of  Charley  tKX^, 
the  men  for  the  midnight- to-dawn  guard 
post  shift  come  in  to  sign  for  their  DMZ 
cards.  A  gin  rummy  game  la  in  progress 
behind  the  coxmter.  Sergeant  Lovett  is  on 
duty;  his  badge  of  ofllce,  hanging  from  his 
belt,  te  the  set  of  keys  that  wlU  unlock  the 
ammo  supply  room  if  necessary.  "You  know 
what  I  miss  mostt"  be^uiks.  "My  6-month- 
old  daughter  that  I  havent  seen  yet.  I  waa 
in  Korea  when  my  oldest  was  bom  too." 

Ilie  radio  in  the  comer  hisses  and  cradkles 
ite  familiar  meesage:  "This  Is  Encourage  678 
with  an  all-secure  report.    Over." 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  POPE  JOHN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  aU  of 
us  in  this  body  have  been  deeply  mored, 
I  know,  by  the  passage  of  recent  events 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — ^by 
the  death  of  Pope  John  XXHI.  by  the 
movmting  evidence  of  the  tremendous 
impact  which  his  brief  reign  had  on  the 
church  and  on  the  whole  world,  and  now 
by  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  who,  we  are  told, 
is  determined  to  continue  tn  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  beloved  predecessor. 

The  world  Is  already  coming  to  realise 
how  deep  and  strong  the  heritage  of 
Pope  John  runs.  Indeed,  in  this  time 
of  flux  and  change  in  world  affairs,  we 
already  may  be  witnessing  a  harvest  of 
smne  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Because 
his  impact  was  so  universal,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Pope  John's  magnificent 
contributions  have  been  memorialised  In 
the  temporal  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual 
realm  and  by  men  of  all  faiths.  I  am 
particularly  haniy  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  <me  such  memorial  by 
one  of  our  own  colleagues,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
As  a  veteran  of  7  years'  service  in  the 
diplomatic  corps,  some  of  it  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  Senator  Pell  is  well  quali- 
fied to  comment  on  the  legacy  of  Pope 
John  as  a  diplomat  and  peacemaker. 
As  the  Senator  states,  it  was  Pope  John, 
more  than  anyone  else,  ^i^io  restored  the 
pursuit  of  peace  to  respectability  and 
dignity. 

It  is  entirely  fitting — and  again  a 
tribute  to  Pope  John's  universality,  that 
the  comments  of  Senator  Pkll.  an  Epis- 
o<q>alian.  should  be  published  in  America, 
the  Catholic  we^ly  review  published  by 
a  group  of  Jesuit  Fathers.    Mr.  Prwl- 


desat,  I  ask  unaniiiioas  consent  that  the 
article  oitltled  "Tlie  Heritage  o<  Pope 
John."  by  Senator  Claoouis  Pbx,  n^Uch 
appeared  in  the  July  IS.  1963.  Issue  of 
America  be  reprinted  in  the  Congrb- 
SIONAL  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboou>. 
as  follows: 

Tfix  HsKiTAas  or  Pops  Joaw 

-  (By  Senator  CiAXsoam  Pnx,  of  Rhode 

Island) 

Pope  Jc4m  XXIII  died  on  the  evening  fol- 
lowing Pentecost  Sunday.  It  Is  a  day  of  high 
significance  and  Joy  In  the  Rnman  Cathollo 
Church,  and  It  waa  one  of  tbe  Popels  favor- 
ites; for  it  commemorataa  tbe  descent  of  tha 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  ^yistlas — an  act  whldi 
gave  deep  spiritual  eaptemlcai  to  tba  cbur^ 
in  ite  beginnings. 

This  year  the  Pope  suffered  through  tba 
Feast  of  Pentecost  in  agony.  Yet  be  waa 
able  to  rally  from  tbe  threshold  of  death  and 
give  his  special  blessing  to  mankind.  In  do- 
ing so.  he  Imparted  bis  own  spiritual  mfsmlng 
and  the  intensity  of  his  dadloatlon  to  tba 
world  at  large. 

The  prayerful  supi^catlaiis  of  the  thou- 
sands gathered  to  kneel  In  St.  Peter's  Scpiars. 
the  prayers  of  the  twimnna  outside  of  Boose. 
made  him  wish,  not  for  his  own  Uf s.  but 
that  copious  favors  would  be  granted  to  tba 
work  he  had  undertaken.  He  baa  l^t  us  a 
truly  remarkable  heritage,  certainly  the  moat 
remai^able  of  our  particular  timea. 

He  understood  them,  the  longing  and  need 
they  imply.  Be  could  ba  pelltleany  aagadona 
to  the  point  of  sbrewdneaa;  but  ba  waa  never 
dogmatic,  and  always  the  wisdom  was  tem- 
pered with  humlUiy  and  often  with  humor 
directed  against  blmaelf .  Bs  could  ba  almoat 
worldly  In  demeanor,  bis  eysa  full  of  ebul- 
lient inner  mtrth:  an  old  man  enjoying  a 
private  Jest  with  an  old  trtend:  but  those 
same  eyee  could  expieas  aU  tba  authority  and 
dignity  of  hla  eminent  oOoe.  They  ooold  be- 
token an  infinity  of  ecnnpasskm,  nsrtnssi,  and 
pain;  and  when  he  kndt  at  tba  altar  and  bis 
bead,  always  a  trifle  bowed,  bent  lower,  ba 
seemed  to  personify  tbe  universal  qtasat  for 
religious  truth  which  men  and  women  of  aU 
faiths  share — tha  ulttmats,  unbroken.  a«ans, 
and  profound  communion  belwseu  man  and 
God. 


Kls  extraordinary  versatility  helped 
a  beloved  Image.  Perbi^ia  wa  oursalvaa 
laughed  Inwardly  and  wltb  delight  at  the 
concept  of  a  Pope,  In  hla  flowing  robaa  aad 
vestments,  blessing  a  helicopter  |uat  landed 
In  the  Vatican  courtyard,  or  gaily  riding  In  a 
police  laimch  while  Pabrlarch  of  Vanlea.  ainee 
a  gondola  was  too  oldfasblonad  a  means  of 
conveyance.  Possibly  we  smllad  at  tbs 
picture  of  tba  white  skull  oih;»  perehad  be- 
tween tite  two  Bnonumantelly  grand  ttm^  and 
tbe  eyes  seemed  to  return  our  amusement. 
"Oh  Lord."  said  Pope  J<tfm  once,  regarding 
his  reflection,  "this  man  wlU  be  a  disaster 
on  tderlston."  But  then  wa  remember  tha 
gnarled,  short  Angers  touching  tbs  erosa.  the 
long  Y\gd  below  the  Vatican  bedroom  window, 
and  tba  files  <tf  moumars  paying  their  final 
homage  under  St.  Peter%  soaring  dome.  We 
feel  the  Impact  of  tmmanae  loss. 

Already  broadcast  to  tbe  world  are  tba  da- 
of  hla  Uf*— from  tbe  bumble  Mrth  of 
BoncalM  en  tha  ftem  In 
Italy  throogh  tbe  proemslon  of 
responaltailltlss  which  tas  assumsd.  To 
anch  aa  myself,  angsged  In  publle  Bfs.  tha 
execution  of  thsaa  iMponslhllltliis  maialy 
from  a  political  standpoint  affords  a  aonroa 
for  atlmulating  stady  and  Insplratlan.  It  Is 
fascinating,  fbr  Inatanea.  to  f oDow  tba  gsiuil- 
p^tt""  of  his  Idsals  fbr  a  «»»**■«<  f!^^»^/»H«» 
Church  and  their  practleal  linpl—— tathm. 
aa  he  advanced  from  tha  oSea  of  Apostolic 
Visiter  to  Bidgarla.  to  ApoatoMe  Dsmsla  to 
Turkey  and  Greece  and  Admlnlstratar  of  tha 
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fruttlon  on  a  mueh  broaider 
•nmmoned  to  Bome  the  flnfc 
<)ovncil  to  be  held  In  92  yeara— 
to  deal  with  problem*  of  dec- 
or political  enemlea,  a*  in  the 
ao  prevloua  eouncil*  to  be 
a  period  a<  nearly  20  cen- 
boidly  a  new  mp- 
hannony.    Be  exhorted 
tijehnpe  to  eondtict  their 
In  the  name  of  holy 
Ma  Idaal*  a*  overly 
tradltfcwiallate  wlU  oonttnne  to 
he  eqwnaed. 
In  the  Pope**  own  phraee.  "a 
^HProbatlon  baa  been  evoked. 
are  worldwide. 
.  too.  le  a  etody  of  hie  work  aa 
to  Parte  In  the  dlfllcult  days 
Worid  War  n  to  its  eonelu- 
tact  he  helped  reeolve 
and  the  mutual  antaconlams 
the  proiaconlsts  of  Mar- 
tha Uberatinc  foroea  of  Oen- 
Sven  that  most  oontroversial 
oould  not  but  give  hi*  swift 
to   llnfwignnr   Roncalll.   and 
the  future  Pope  was  elevated 
of  cardinals,  he  reeelved  his 
vmeent  Auricd,  than  Presi- 
Bepublle.  in  keepinc  with 
allows  eertain  heads  of  state 
upon  retfusat. 

ly.  I  ttilnk.  signlflcantly  don- 
Jolm's  talents  aa  poUMclan- 
,  tot*ther  with  the  re- 
he  engendered.    He  waa 
of  Oerman  pilsoPMrs 
without  upsetting  the  dsU- 
of  hla  oOoe:  and  he  brought 
alHits  to  hla  dlaeusslans  with 
and  to  hla  effcrta  to  im- 
b*hlnd  the  Iron  Curtain, 
that  negotiation  with  the 
•arid  la  no*  inqwasible.  that  it 
a  alow  proesss  of  painstaking 
results.    Bestrletlons 
of  prelates  In  Hungary  and 
removed.    Herein  Pope  JcAm 
to  be   an   astute  reaUst. 
heeald.  "hiM- 
submit  to  diangys,  even  of  a 
"    He  had  the  keeneet  up- 
historle    prooassas;    he    ap- 
aa  a  aeholar. 
quite  ^qiarently,  were  oon- 
explorations.      We    have 
of  thia  through  sudk  report- 
taets  ss  those  with  Cardinal 
»rlmate  of  Poland  and  undis- 
patrlot;  by  the  visits  of 
ArdtMshop  of  Vienna,  to 
Hungary:   by  Indieatiaa*  that 
ity.  Primate  of  Hungary, 
to  leave  his  aanetuary  in  the 
In  Bnd^Mst;  by  the  admission 
death  chamber,  at  hla  own 
Achbishop  Slipyi.  Primate  of  the 
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I  od  Weet:  and  when  the  history 
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vnitee  than  with  what  di- 
"  Iheae  elo^sntly  direct  words  were 
ths  motivating  force  behind  the  Pope's  every 
undartaking.  lliey  are  at  the  root  of  his 
eneydioals:  Ifater  et  Magistra.  in  which  he 
oonuntmlcated  the  need  for  asalstanoe  to  the 
impoverlsbad.  the  distreesed  and  under- 
privitoged  of  all  raoee  and  creeds;  and  Pacem 
in  Terrls.  In  which  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  monumental  task  of  creating  a  etrong 
foundation  for  xinlveiaal  peace  and  enhanced 
International  cooperation. 

Mbst  signlfleant  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
basic  survival  of  our  cIviUsatlon,  Is  the  ex- 
traordinary metamorphoslB  of  the  word  peace 
during  the  period  of  Pope  John's  reign.  He 
gave  both  eminent  respectability  and  im- 
mense renewed  dignity  to  a  word  which, 
upon  his  election,  was  being  exploited  by 
the  Oommimlsts,  by  the  Picasso  dove,  by  the 
faesimilee  his  followers  produced,  and  by 
such  as  Lord  Hxisssll. 

Plfty-slx  months  later,  at  the  Pope's  death, 
the  pursuit  of  peace  had  become  Imbued 
with  the  deepeat  poesible  meaning  and  pur- 
poee.  Bound  as  we  were  like  lemmings  upon 
paths  of  headlong  deetrucUon,  all  of  us  have 
now  the  inspiration  to  resume  our  eearch 
for  the  goals  which  he  so  held  aloft. 

The  two  encyclicals  are  without  question 
among  the  Pope's  most  Important  legaclee. 
They  will  be  examined  and' reexamined  by 
future  generatlona.  and  eq)eeially  by  our  own. 
Tliey  stand  steadfast,  true  and  beyond  chal- 
lenge. We  cannot  maintain,  however,  that 
the  Pope  alone  has  given  us  guidance  toward 
theee  goals.  ICany  others,  during  mankind's 
evolution,  have  shared  in  this  continuing 
dialog  to  eiqireee  our  aspirations. 

"Justice,  then,  right  reaacm  and  humanity 
urgently  demand  that  the  arms  race  should 
cease."  What  llfta  this  language  far  beyond 
the  ordlnaxy  Is  not  the  actual  content — nor 
Just  th»  faet  that  It  stems  from  a  celebrated 
rMlglous  Isader.  nor  that  the  eource  Is  sur- 
rounded by  the  pomp  of  traditional  so- 
lemnity and  the  magnificence  of  architec- 
tural achievement.  St.  Peter's  Sqiuue  in 
Rome,  with  its  wide-curving  colonnade,  the 
towering  interior  of  the  btwlllca.  theee  are 
the  arenaa  where  the  human  voice  Is  given 
opportunity  for  added  consequence.  But  to 
me,  the  Pope's  words  possess  their  trans- 
cendent value  when  we  view  them  In  a  less 
ornate  framework.  It  was  not  a  lofty,  stone- 
carved  baloony  which  projected  Pope  John's 
meesage  and  meaning  to  the  world.  It  was 
the  quietly  qmken  phraee,  and  the  simple 
gesture  of  his  hand. 

"I  am  your  brother,"  he  said.  "I  am  your 
parish  priest."  "I  will  be  called  John,"  he 
told  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  on  the 
October  day  in  1968  when  he  was  elected  and 
accepted  the  papal  deeignatlon.  "The  name 
John  Is  dear  to  me  because  It  Is  the  name 
of  my  father."  (Wonderfully  moving  words. 
I  think,  ahnost  heartbreaking  in  retroepect.) 
"It  Is  dear  to  me  becauee  It  U  the  title  of  the 
humble  parish  church  where  we  received 
baptism."  he  «q>lained.  "It  Is  the  name 
which.  In  the  long  eeriee  of  Roman  pontiffs, 
has  been  moet  need.  •  *  *  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  shield  the  smallness  of  our  own 
name  behind  this  magnificent  succeeslon." 
In  our  supposed  modem  sophistication,  we 
have  became  wary  of  htunillty.  Blow  yotir 
horn,  we  are  frequently  and  all  too  glibly 
instructed:  jrou  (or  your  product)  will  be 
accepted  at  face  value;  and  all  around  us 
we  are  aware  of  aggreeslve  individuals  seek- 
ing to  overtop  other  Individuals,  and  ag- 
gressive nations  striving  to  dominate  and 
oontroL  What  a  vast  contrast  when  we  con- 
front the  genuine  and  the  real. 

Pope  John  was  an  innovator.  He  elevated 
to  r**^*"*^!  the  first  Negro,  the  first  Plllplno, 
the  first  Japaneee.  He  decentralized  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  by  e^^MUidlng  the 
Sacred  College  to  82  members,  with  a  non- 
Italian  majority  of  56.  He  created  the  Sec- 
retariat log  Promoting  Christian  Unity  a*  an 
official  acpai  in  Bome.    He  held  many  af- 


fectlooate  audlencee  with  Jewish  leaders,  and 
ths  mssttng  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Ardibishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  first  such 
encounter  in  more  than  five  centurlee.  In 
turn,  the  standard  of  the  archblsht^  was 
lowered  to  half-staff  on  Pope  John's  death— 
the  first  time  an  Anglican  primate's  flag  had 
ao  been  fiown  In  tribute  to  the  head  of  an- 
other church. 

He  was  a  gregarious  man;  he  altered  the 
custom  that  the  Pope  should  eat  alone,  and 
dined  with  the  administrative  members  of 
his  household.  He  broke  with  tradition  In 
making  unscheduled  visits  outside  the  Vati- 
can to  <Mrphsnagee  and  hoepitals  and  JaUs, 
"You  couldn't  come  to  me."  he  once  told 
a  group  of  prisoners,  "so  I  come  to  you." 
It  was  Christmastime. 

Less  than  a  month  before  he  died  he  was 
preeented  with  the  renowned  Balsan  peace 
prlae— wcnth  $230,000.  which  he  haa  aet  aside 
for  a  "perpetual  fund  In  favor  of  peace."  It 
waa  the  first  time  ever  that  a  Pope  had  re- 
ceived a  peace  award. 

Each  attribute  of  his  p^sonallty  has  left 
us  a  legacy  and  a  hnltage.  The  poUtidan- 
dlplomat-ctateeman — ^working  with  care, 
with  knowledge,  with  patience  and  funda- 
mental assuranbe — ^has  given  us  a  new  ex- 
ample, a  renewed  vision  to  follow.  The 
scholarly  cleric  has  opened  new  avenuee  for 
church  reform,  and,  above  all.  church  unity. 
The  Innovator,  with  his  omnipresent  hximor 
and  flair  for  the  unpredictable,  has  taught 
us  that  theee  new  avenuee  can  be  found, 
even  in  old  age,  even  at  death's  door.  The 
sufferer  has  shown  us  once  again  that  "atro- 
dou*  pain"  can  be  made  the  springboard  to 
hunum  dignity. 

We  can  sxuinise  that  the  Pope'fe  work  was 
incomplete  in  hla  own  eyee.  Beferring  to  the 
reconvening  of  the  Bcumenical  Council  which 
had  been  planned  fOr  thla  coming  Septem- 
ber 8,  and  speaking  directly  to  Ood  in  his 
private  papers,  the  Pope  wrote:  "WlU  He 
concede  me  to  finish  it?  Will  He  not  concede 
this  to  me?"  It  remains  for  Fopt  John's 
successor  to  carry  on  his  tasks.  But  what 
an  enormous  amount  he  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  apex  of  his  life,  and  in  less  than  a 
6-year  span. 

Theee  aooomplishmente  would  have  been 
of  leeeer  stature,  of  course,  had  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  them  been  austere  or  remote. 
We  would  not  have  remembered  them  as 
easily  or  with  the  same  outgoing  spirit  of 
gratitude.  Onoe  overhearing  a  remark  that 
he  poeseeeed  the  hands  of  a  peaeant,  he  took 
no  offense.  "lUne  are  the  hands  ot  a  peas- 
ant." he  Is  reported  to  have  said  later  on. 
"It  was  such  a  nice  compliment."  Sotto  11 
Monte— that  was  the  town  of  his  birth.  In 
the  shadow  of  the  Alps.  The  words  In  Italian 
mean  "under  the  mountain" — below  It.  The 
mind  Inunedlately  concelvee  a  symbol  In 
refutation — ^yet  the  Pop*  loved  his  birthplace 
and  In  his  earlier  years  returned  often  to  it. 
as  if  the  daily  hard  toil  of  the  farmer  re- 
freshed him. 

The  gift  of  simplicity  Is,  then,  perhape  the 
greateet  of  all  his  legaclee.  Simplicity  and 
greatneee  are  rarely  combined.  Spiritual  in- 
tent is  the  catalyst;  and  this,  too.  Is  rare 
enough,  especially  In  1968.  Ineecapably.  no 
matter  what  our  personal  beliefs  and  re- 
ligious preferenoee  happen  to  be.  we  feel  that 
Pope  John  was  in  close  communication  with 
his  Ood.  That  IB  only  part  of  the  syntheels. 
however.  To  me  the  Pope's  crowning  attri- 
bute Is  that  he  was  also  in  close  oommunlca- 
tlon  with  mankind — and  that  ha  carried  the 
afflictions  of  mankind,  all  the  divisive  and 
discordant  elements,  not  as  a  burden,  not  ss 
a  subject  for  attack  and  excoriation,  but  as 
a  banner  of  hope. 


nOiilORATlON  LEQI8LATION 
Mr.  HART.    lir.  President,  on  July  23. 
President  Kennedy  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  historic  messace  recommending  the 
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removal  from  our  basic  immigration  law 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system.  I 
was  privileged  to  introduce  a  bill  (S. 
1932)  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  and  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  Joined 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  message  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  message  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  or  thx  Psxsidxmt's  Immigration  Mxs- 

SA6X    TO    TBS     CONOSXSS.    JXTLT    93,     1963 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Congresa,  legislation  revising 
and  modernizing  our  Immigration  laws. 
More  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  substantial  amendment  to  these  laws. 
I  believe  there  exists  a  compelling  need  for 
the  Congress  to  reexamine  and  make  certain 
changes  in  these  laws. 

The  most  urgent  and  fundamental  reform 
I  am  recommending  relatea  to  the  national 
origins  s]fstem  of  eelectlng  immigrants, 
smce  1994  it  has  been  used  to  determine  the 
number  of  quota  Immigrants  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  Statee  each  year.  Accord- 
ingly, although  the  legislation  I  am  trana- 
mitting  deala  with  many  problems  which  ra- . 
quire  remedial  action,  it  concentratea  atten- 
tion primarily  upon  revision  of  our  quota 
Immigration  system.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  not  resolve  aU  of  our  impor- 
tant problems  in  the  field  of  Immigration 
law.  It  wUl,  however,  provide  a  sound  basis 
upon  which  we  can  biUld  in  developing  an 
Immigration  law  that  servee  the  national 
Interest  and  refiects  in  every  detaU  the 
principles  of  equality  and  human  dignity  to 
which  our  Nation  subscribes. 

XLIMINATION  OT  OISCBtMUf  ATION  BASED  OM 
NATIONAL  OaiOINS 

Present  legislation  establishes  a  system  of 
snnual  quotas  to  govern  immigration  from 
each  country.  Under  this  system.  166.700 
quota  Immigrants  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  United  States  each  year.  The  system  is 
based  upon  the  national  origins  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  1930.  Ttte  use 
of  the  year  1920  Is  arbitrary.  It  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  this  system  was  introduced  in 
1924  and,  the  last  prior  census  vras  in  1920. 
TlM  use  of  a  national  origins  system  Is  with^ 
out  basis  in  either  logic  or  reason.  It  neither 
satisfies  a  national  need  nor  accomplishes 
an  International  purpose.  In  an  age  of  in- 
terdependence among  nations,  such  a  sys- 
tem is  an  anachronism,  for  it  discriminates 
among  applicants  for  admission  into  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  accident  of 
birth. 

Because  of  the  composition  of  our  popu- 
lation in  1920,  the  system  is  heavily  weighted 
In  favor  of  Immigration  from  northern  Bu- 
tope  and  severely  limits  Immigration  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  An  American  citizen  with 
a  Greek  father  or  mother  must  wait  at  least 
18  months  to  bring  his  parents  here  to  Join 
him.  A  citizen  whoee  married  son  or  daugh- 
ter, or  brother  ot  sister,  is  Italian  cannot  ob- 
tain a  quota,  nimiber  for  an  even  longer 
time.  Meanwhile,  many  thousands  of  quota 
numbers  are  wasted  because  they  are  not 
wanted  or  needed  by  nationals  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  assigned. 

I  recommend  that  there  be  substituted  for 
the  national  origins  system  a  formula  govern- 
ing immigration  to  the  United  Statea  which 
takes  into  account  (1)  the  skills  of  tlis  im- 
migrant and  their  relatlonshipa  to  our  needs, 
(2)  the  family  relationship  between  immi- 
grants and  persons  already  here,  so  that  the 
reuniting  of  families  is  encouraged,  and  (8) 
the  priority  of  registration.  Present  law 
grants  a  preference  to  immigrants  with  spe- 


cial skills,  educatbm  or  training.  It  also 
grants  a  prefer«nea  to  various  relatives  of 
UjB.  citizens  and  lawfully  resident  aUens. 
But  it  does  so  only  within  a  national 
origins  quota.  It  should  be  modified  so  that 
thoae  vrith  the  greatest  ability  to  add  to  the 
national  welfare,  no  matter  where  they  are 
bom.  are  granted  the  highest  priority.  Ths 
next  priority  should  go  to  those  who  seek 
to  be  reunited  with  their  relatives.  As  be- 
tween ai^Ucants  with  eqvial  claims  the  earli- 
est registrant  should  be  the  first  admitted. 

Many  problems  of  fairness  and  foreign 
policy  are  involved  in  replacing  a  system  so 
long  entrenched.  The  national  origins  sys- 
tem has  produced  large  backlogs  of  applica- 
tions in  some  countries,  and  too  rapid  a 
change  might,  in  a  system  of  limited  inuni- 
gratlon,  so  drastically  curtail  Immigration  in 
some  coimtrles  the  only  effect  might  l>e  to 
shift  the  unfairness  from  one  group  of  na- 
tions to  another.  A  reasonable  time  to  ad- 
Just  to  any  new  system  must  be  provided  if 
Individual  hardships  upon  posons  who  were 
relying  on  the  present  system  are  to  be 
avoided.  In  addition,  any  new  system  must 
have  Biiflldent  fiexlbillty  to  allow  adjust- 
ments to  be  made  when  it  appears  that  im- 
migrants frcHn  nations  closely  alUed  to  the 
United  States  will  be  unduly  restricted  in 
their  fteedom  to  furnish  the  new  seed  popu- 
latitm  that  has  so  Icmg  been  a  source  of 
strength  to  our  Nation. 

PBOPOSAL  nr   DXTAIL 

Accordingly.  I  recommend: 

First,  that  existing  quotas  be  reduced  grad- 
ually, at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year.  The 
quota  numbers  released  each  year  would  be 
placed  in  a  quota  reserve  pool,  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  new  basis. 

Second,  that  native  of  no  one  country 
receive  over  10  percent  at  the  total  quota 
numbers  authorized  In  any  1  year.  This 
will  insure  that  the  pattern  of  immigration 
is  not  distorted  by  excessive  demand  from 
any  one  country. 

Third,  that  the  President  be  authorised, 
after  receiving  recommendations  from  a 
seven-man  immigration  board,  to  reserve  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  unallocated  quota  num- 
bers for  issuance  to  persons  disadvantaged 
by  the  change  in  the  quota  system,  and  up  to 
20  percent  to  refugees  whose  sudden  disloca- 
tion requires  special  treatment.  The  Inuni- 
gratlon  board  will  be  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  two  memboe  appointed 
by  the  Preeldent  i»o  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  three  members  ai^wlnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  addition  to  its  responsibility  for 
formulating  recommendations  regarding  the 
use  of  the  quota  reeerve  pool,^the  board  vrlll 
make  a  continuous  study  of  6ur  immigration 
policy. 

AU.   QUOTA  NUMBKBS   T7SED 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  initial  assignment 
of  quota  nxmibers  which  Is  arbitrary  and  un- 
just; additional  inequity  results  from  the 
failure  of  the  law  to  permit  full  utilization 
of  the  authorized  quota  numbers.  While 
American  citizens  wait  for  years  for  their 
relatives  to  receive  «k  quota,  approximately 
80.000  quota  nxunbers  are  wasted  each  year 
because  the  countries  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed have  far  more  numbers  allocated  to 
them  than  they  have  emigrants  seeking  to 
move  to  the  United  States.  There  is  no  way 
at  present  in  which  these  numbers  can  be 
reassigned  to  nations  where  immense  b&ck- 
logs  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  have  accumxilated.  I  recom- 
mend that  this  deficiency  in  the  law  be  cor- 
rected. 

ASIA-PACmC   XaZANOLB 

A  special  discriminatory  formula  is  now 
used  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  persons 
who  are  attributable  by  their  ancestry  to  an 
area  called  the  Asia-Padflc  triangle.  Thla 
area  embraces  aU  countries  from  Pakistan  to 


Japan  and  the  Pacific  islands  north  at  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  UsuaUy.  the  quota 
under  which  a  prospective  immigrant  must 
enter  is  determined  by  his  place  of  birth. 
However,  if  aa  mueh  aa  nne  half  of  an  im- 
migrant's ancestors  came  from  nations  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle,  he  must  rely  upon  the 
smaU  quota  assigned  to  the  country  of  his 
ancestry,  regardless  of  where  he  was  bom. 
This  provisl<m  of  the  law  should  be  repealed. 

OTHER   PROVISIONS 

In  order  to  remove  other  existing  barriers 
to  the  reuniting  of  families.  I  recommend 
two  additional  improvements  in  the  law. 

First,  parents  of  American  citizens,  who 
now  have  a  preferred  quota  status,  should 
be  accorded  nonquota  status. 

Second,  parents  of  aliens  resident  in  the 
United  States,  who  now  have  no  preference, 
should  be  accorded  a  preference,  after  skilled 
specialists  and  other  relatives  of  dtizens  and 
alien  residents. 

These  changes  will  have  little  ettect  on 
the  number  of  immigrants  admitted.  They 
will  have  a  major  effect  upon  the  individual 
hardships  many  of  our  citizens  and  residents 
now  face  in  being  separated  tranx  their 
parents. 

In  addition.  I  recommend  the  following 
changes  in  the  law  in  order  to  correct  cer- 
tain deficiencies  and  improve  its  general 
application. 

1.  Changes  in  the  preference  structure. 
At  present,  the  procedure  imder  which 
specially  skilled  or  trained  workers  are  per- 
mitted to  mter  this  country  too  often  pre- 
vents talented  pe<H>le  from  applying  for 
visas  to  enter  the  United  Statea.  It  often  de- 
prives us  of  Immigrants  who  would  be  heli»- 
ful  to  our  economy  and  our  culture.  Thla 
procedure  should  be  Uberaliaed  so  that  highly 
trained  or  skiUed  persons  may  obtain  a 
preference  without  requiring  that  they  ae- 
cure  employment  here  before  emigrating. 
In  addition.  I  recommend  that  a  tptdaX 
preference  be  accorded  workers  with  lesser 
skills  who  can  fill  specific  needs  in  short  sup- 
ply in  this  country. 

a.  Nonquota  status  for  natives  of  Jamaica. 
Trinidad,  and  Tobago  should  be  granted. 
Under  existing  law.  no  numerical  limitation 
Is  Impoaed  upon  the  munlier  of  Immigrants 
coming  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Cut>a,  BUtl, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Canal  Zone,  or 
any  independent  country  in  Central  or  South 
America.  But  the  language  of  the  statttte 
restricts  this  ^vilege  to  persons  bom  in 
countries  in  the  Caribbean  area  which  gained 
their  independence  prior  to  the  data  of  tha 
last  major  amendment  to  the  immigration 
and  natlonaUty  statutea,  in  1962.  This 
accidental  discrimination  against  the  newly 
Independent  nations  ot  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere should  be  corrected. 

3.  Persons  afflicted  with  mental  health 
problems  should  be  admitted  (novided  cer- 
tain standards  are  met.  Today,  any  person 
afflicted  with  a  mental  disease  or  m«ital  de- 
fect, psychotic  personality,  or  epilepsy,  and 
any  jjerson  who  has  suffered  an  attack  of 
mental  Illness,  can  enter  this  country  aoly 
If  a  private  bUl  is  enacted  for  his  benefit. 
FamUles  which  are  able  and  willing  to  cars 
for  a  mentally  Ul  child  or  parent  are  often 
forced  to  choose  between  Uving  in  the  United 
States  and  leaving  heir  loved  ones  behind  and 
not  living  in  the  United  States  but  being 
able  to  see  and  care  of  their  loved  ooes. 
Mental  illness  is  not  incuralrie.  It  should 
be  treated  like  other  iUnesses.  I  recommend 
that  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  at  his  discrstkm. 
and  under  proper  safeguards,  be  anthoriasd 
to  waive  those  provisions  of  the  law  which 
prohibit  the  admission  to  ths  United  Statea 
of  persons  with  mental  problsms  when  they 
are  close  relattvea  of  UjS.  citiaras  and  Uw- 
fuUy  reeident  aliena. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  be  author- 
ized, in  his  discreti<m,  to  require  leiaglstia- 
tion  of  certain  quota  Immigrant  visa  appU- 
canu  and  to  regulate  the  time  of  payment  of 
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Y<^<K     TIMES      DESCRIBES 
SLEEPINO  BEAR  DUNES 


Ifir.  PreBldent,  m  each 
more  and  more  people  are 
Hlegplng  Bear  Danes  area  in 
alufare  recognising  that  it  has 
a  nniaae  b  Mity  whieh  deserves  preser- 
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York.  Times  of  July  28  has 

Interesting   story,   "New   Role 

the  Sleeping  Bear  Danes." 
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where  the  senior  Senator 
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of  a  national  lakeshore. 
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New  Yortc  Times  article 
in  the  Racout  at  this  point 
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to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 
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MiCHw — Gordon  Plowhtan.  a 
■aailng  a  aoft,  slouch  hat. 
Into  hla  balloon  tire  dunec- 
Then  he  headed  weat- 
tha  shore  of  Oood  Harbor  Bay 
ha  masBtra  Sleeping  Bear  Dnnaa. 
back,  tilted  our  f aoea  Skyward 
deeply  of  the  cool,  fresh  air 
igan.  Mr.  Plowman 
engine  sllghUy  as  we  aoomed 
of  the  giant  dune  area,  which 
sat  above  the  lake  and  extends 
and  2%  mllea  Inland. 
\  rinding,  twlatlng.  dlpi^ng  dune- 
a  aaflarl  Into  an  African  deeert 
heat. 

y.  we  passBrt  jagged  skeletons  of 
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over  the  bright  blue  lake  and 

Manltou  Island. 


Mr.  Ptowaan  said  we  ware  1400  feet  above 
aaa  leveL  Tbm  beach  lay  ahnoat  straight 
down— aore  Iftan  MS  feet  below  ua. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunae  derive  their  name 
fMm  an  <4d  Indian  legend.  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa  IlKllanB.  according  to  the  tale,  said 
that  a  blaek  bear  and  her  cube  once  at- 
tempted to  swim  acroes  Lake  Michigan  from 
the  Wisconsin  side. 

As  the  bears  drew  doee  to  the  Michigan 
beach,  the  cube  grew  tired  and  fell  behind. 
Hm  mother  bear,  however,  continued  to  the 
beach  and  climbed  to  the  tap  ot  a  bluff  to 
await  her  offspring.    But  they  never  made  it. 

Nowadays,  a  solitary  dune  covered  with 
dark-colored  vegetation  is  identified  as  the 
mother  bear.  Her  Ul-fated  cube,  the  legend 
says,  were  transformed  into  the  forest- 
eovered  Manltou  Islands  (north  and  south), 
which  lie  a  few  milee  offshore. 

Our  dunesmobUe  now  headed  inland, 
swooping  and  almoet  diving  over  sharp 
ereata  of  whirling  sands  created  by  the  winds 
from  the  lake.  Suddenly,  lying  before  us  to 
the' east,  we  saw  the  shimmering  expanse  of 
Olm  Lake,  nested  in  a  forest  of  green.  Then 
we  ttmied  northward,  winding  among  juni- 
pers and  btrehee  that  som^ow  had  found 
life  and  sustenance  amid  the  sands. 

Pyramid  Point  was  ahead,  but  we  veered 
to  the  nortaieast  through  a  narrow  roadway 
cut  out  ot  thick,  forested  inland  vegetation. 
A  few  mlnutea  later,  still  tingling  from  the 
thrills  of  the  exciting  ride,  we  were  back  In 
Olen  Haven  and  were  thanking  Mr.  Plowman 
for  showing  us  one  of  Michigan's  most  tipte- 
tacular  natural  phenomena. 

HATPaSL  LAKXaBOBB 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunea,  long  a  tourlat 
attraction,  have  assumed  new  significance 
as  the  restdt  at  two  congreeslonal  propoaala 
to  create  a  national  lakeahore  In  the  area. 
The  bill  of  Senators  Pnup  A.  Habt  and  Pat 
ti'T'ivw*.*  both  Democrats  of  Michigan, 
would  eatabllah  a  77.000-acre  naUonal  park 
develoinneat  In  the  regl<».  The  park  would 
eattend  from  Crystal  Lake,  on  the  south,  to 
a  point  north  of  Little  Traverse  Lake,  on 
Good  Harbor  Bay. 

AnnifctMw  bill,  by  Bepreeentatlve  RoBxrr  P. 
Quwrm.  BepubUean,  of  Michigan,  would  pro- 
vide a  smaller  lakeshore  area  taking  in  about 
37,000  acres. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Otmee  region  Is  one  of 
12  remaining  portlona  at  the  Nation's  ^ore- 
llnes  that  the  Natl<Hial  Park  Service  has 
designated  as  btfng  "deeeivlng  of  preserva- 
tion by  tha  Psderal  Government." 

The  Park  Service  cited  a  boat  of  factora 
that  make  the  sector  one  of  the  outstanding 
recreation  and  natural  areas  of  the  Great 
Lakea  region.  Am^ng  the  factors  it  listed 
were  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  themselves, 
with  the  forest-covered  Bmpijre  Dunes  to  the 
eonth,  the  miles  of  excellent  sand  beachee, 
the  pine  and  oak  foreata  of  the  Platte  Plains, 
the  giant  eedara,  dunea,  and  gull  colony  of 
South  Manltou  Island,  the  bogs,  marshes, 
lakea  and  streams  of  the  area,  and  the  wide 
variety  of  plante,  treea.  birds,  and  wildlife. 

BATa,  BLXTITS,  BXACBKS   , 

The  Sleeping  Bear  area  llee  almoet  due 
west  of  "Tniverse  City,  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Michigan's  lower  peninsula.  Ftom 
Point  Betaie  to  the  south  to  Good  Harbor 
Bay  to  the  north,  the  propoeed  national  lake- 
shore  extends  for  about  87  miles  along  bajrs, 
bluffs,  beachee,  and  dunee  and  acroes  Inland 
foreste. 

The  National  Park  Service  deecribee  the 
area  as  both  remote  and  accessible — ^remote 
in  that  Ite  natural  featxires  are  as  yet  un- 
trammeled  and  acceesible  in  that  It  Ilea 
within  a  day's  drive  of  30  million  people  in 
the  pqpukms  Chicago-Detroit  complex.  li  Is 
239  mllea  from  Detroit,  204  from  Chicago 
and  400  from  Cleveland. 

An  unusual  combination  of  scenic,  sd- 
entlfle,  and  recreational  feattves  enhanoss 


the  potential  of  the  region  of  a  national 
park,  according  to  the  Park  Service. 

The  towering  dunes  themselvee  provide 
vantage  polnte  for  viewing  the  bays  and 
broad  blue  expanse  of  Lake  Michigan,  the 
green  foreste  to  the  east  and  the  attractive 
Inland  lakee.  The  beaches  along  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  wanner  onea  Inland,  such 
ss  Platte  and  Glen  Lakes,  provides  opportu- 
nltlee  for  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and 
water  skiing. 

The  Platte  and  Cr3rstal  Rivers  carry 
enough  water  for  float  tripe  by  rowboat  or 
canoe.  The  forest  sections  offer  many  areas 
sultoble  for  the  development  of  new  camp- 
grounds. 

On  the  dunes  themselvee.  erosion  is  con- 
tinuing, so  that  the  processee  of  headland 
dune  formation  can  be  studied  firsthand. 
Geologlste  say  that,  at  some  stage  In  the 
distant  past,  a  system  of  high  perched  dunes 
developed  along  the  western  face  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  moraine.  ^ 

soLrrABT  suavivoa 

Tlie  Sleeping  Bear  Dune  Itself  Is  now  the 
solitary  survivor  ot  this  development. 

As  the  moraine  dlmlnlahed  to  landward, 
however,  the  dunea  were  rejuvenated  and 
blown  over  the  lee,  or  northeast,  slope  of  the 
moraine.    TTiat  is  where  they  lie  today. 

Although  the  region  has  rich  possibilities 
aa  a  national  lakeahore  open  to  all,  the  pro- 
poeal  has  run  Into  strong  opposition  from 
many  local  resldente  and  owners  of  summer 
oottagea.  Tliey  are  worried  about  visitors 
roaming  Indlacrlmlnately  on  private  prop- 
ertlee  in  the  region  and  about  losses  In  tax 
revenuee  If  the  Park  Service  takes  over. 

Senator  Habt  emphaslaes,  however,  that 
permanent  private  ownership  of  existing 
homes  and  reeort  property  would  be  assured 
in  the  lakeshore  region.  Public  use  areas, 
he  said,  would  be  develc^Md  so  aa  to  Insure 
privacy  for  home  and  cottage  owners. 

FBICX  SI8PT7TB 

In  any  dispute  over  the  price  of  any  prop- 
erty eold  to  the  Oovemment,  Senator  Hart 
explained,  a  fair  market  value  would  be 
determined,  with  full  judicial  protection. 
He  eatlmatea  at  about  34  million  the  coat  of 
acquiring  undeveloped  land  needed  for  pub- 
lic development  within  the  boimdaaies  of  the 
propoeed  park. 

The  development  proposal  for  the  region 
would  Include  a  system  of  scenic  drives 
ground  the  high  bluffk  overlooking  the  In- 
land lakea.  Public  uae  areas  and  camp- 
grounds would  be  selected.  Senator  Hart 
said,  so  as  to  provide  btiffers  to  Insurs  the 
privacy  of  existing  cottagea. 


SLEEPINO  BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  an  editorial  from 
the  PonUac  (Mich.)  Press  of  July  23 
which  expresses  eloquently  the  reasons 
for  the  continuing  widespread  support 
in  Michigan  and  throughout  the  Midwest 
for  the  Sleeping  Bear  DuAes  National 
Lakeshore  development. 

Efforts  to  preserve  our  national  re- 
sources and  to  provide  adequate  recrea- 
tional areas,  not  only  for  our  generation 
but  for  those  to  come,  always  are  con- 
troversiaL  But  it  is  this  very  obligation 
we  have  to  future  generations  that  de- 
mands we  se^  equitable  and  fair  solu- 
tions to  these  controversies. 

S.  702,  which  Senator  McNamaba  and 
I  have  introduced,  contains  many  inno- 
vations by  which  both  public  and  per- 
manent private  residential  and  com- 
mercial development  in  the  Sleeping 
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Bear  Dunes  area  can  proceed  together 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

One  of  these  innovations  is  a  provision 
for  technical  assistance  to  local  counties 
and  townships  in  obtaining  the  best  land 
use  and  sonlng  assistance  available  in 
our  country. 

Special  residential  development  areas, 
where  new  residential  construction  could 
go  forward  under  provisions  of  local  son- 
lng ordinances,  are  provided  f(n-  in  this 
biU.     , 

When  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  in  March  of 
this  year.  I  indicated  my  support  for  a 
provision  which  would  insure  that  local 
school  districts  which  have  bonding  ob- 
ligations would  also  be  adequately  pro- 
tected In  terms  of  any  undue  loss  of 
school  revenue. 

These^eatures.  among  others,  for  the 
pnq^osed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  which  have  been  developed 
through  private  consultation  and  public 
meetings  represent  innovations  by  which 
there  can  be  mixed  public  and  private 
use  of  areas  of  special  national  signifi- 
cance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Pontiac  Press  of  July  22 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In^the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

CONOBXSSICAN    PUTS    NXW   LXQHT  ON    CONTBO- 

VXB8XAL  Dvm  Topic 

The  subject  of  our  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  is 
so  controversial,  we'd  like  to  reprint  a  quote- 
tion  for  the  consideration  of  thoee  who  are 
oi^xwed. 

This  comes  from  "Planning  and  Civic  Com- 
ment," a  quarterly  publication,  which  Is  the 
official  organ  of  "American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  on  Stete  Parks." 

The  statement  originated  with  Johw  P. 
Shcllxt,  Congreesman  from  California,  and 
we  seize  this  brief  excerpt  from  his  bill  "to 
establish  a  national  wUdemess  preeervation 
system  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
people  of  our  Nation."  That  in  Itself,  Is  a 
powerful  and  suggestive  statement. 

A  student  in  2063  is  asking  a  history  pro- 
fessor about  the  people  in  the  United  Statea 
a  hundred  years  before — ^in  our  day.  "Hie 
imdergraduate  Inquires  whether  these  "cou- 
rageous. faiBlghted  people  ever  stopped  their 
continuous  building  of  schools,  highwajrs, 
homee  and  playgrounds." 

The  prof  eesor  replies : 

"No,  they  never  stopped.  They  were  bold, 
ambitio\is,  enterprising  people — these  ener- 
getic citlaens  of  the  sixties.  They  went  right 
on  building  their  schools,  homes,  highways, 
and  playgrounds. 

"But  they  were  not  so  consumed  with 
their  own  destiny — ^thelr  own  needs  and  am- 
bitions— that  they  forgot  about  ours. 

"They  left  us  their  spirit — they  left  us 
their  natural  reeources — they  even  left  us 
some  of  their  wilderness  as  a  reminder  of  our 
past  and  our  heritage.  This  they  Inherited 
from  thoee  who  went  before  them.  This 
they  preeerved  for  us.  This  we  must  pre- 
serve, too." 

The  Press  believes  theee  people  of  a  cen- 
tury hence — 2083 — deeerve  the  fniite  of  cur- 
rent thought,  consideration,  and  planning. 
They  ahould  expect  a  part  of  our  heritage 
Intact.  Hie  good  of  the  mssies  Is  para- 
mount. Future  alrporte,  highways,  schools 
and  parts  must  be  planned  and  started  now. 
And  always — always  they  must  Inevitably 
occupy  land  that  belongs  to  someone. 

Can  it  be  otherwlss? 


But  picture  the  addad  oost,  dislocation 
and  hardships,  if  these  stsps  were  pos^Kmed 
a  century. 

And  the  State  dpesnt  confiscate. 

It  pays  Ito  way — ^whleh  Is  some  mitigation. 

We  can't  block  progrees. 


RESOLUTION  ON  IMMIGRATION 
ADOPTED  BY  UNITED  HIAS  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  United  HIAS  Service  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  put  a  just  and 
reasonable  immigration  law  on  our  stat- 
ute books.  They  have  done  great  things 
in  helping  to  alert  public  opinion  to  the 
need  for  immigration  reform,  and  share 
a  major  responsibility  in  generathig  the 
broadly  based  support  for  an  immigra- 
tion reform  bill.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  fine 
record  of  United  HIAS. 

At  their  annual  meeting  this  year, 
United  HIAS  adopted  a  timely  and  ap- 
propriate resolution  on  immigration.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  resolution  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

RXSOLXTTION      ON     IlfMTCBATION      AOOPTXD     AT 

ANWnAL  Mxrnxo,  Unzikd  HIAS  Sxbvicb 

Whereas  for  many  years  the  members  of 
United  HIAS  Service  have  been  urging  revi- 
sion of  the  basic  U.S.  Immigration  and  na- 
tionality law;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  recognition  by  the 
U.S.  Congrees  of  continuing  refugee  needs  by 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  87-610,  for  which 
we  commend  the  Congrees;  and 

Whereas  this  new  legislation  doee  provide 
for  the  permanent  admission  of  certain  cate- 
gories of  refugees  outside  of  quota  restric- 
tions and,  therefore,  is  an  important  forward 
step  in  our  Immigration  policy,  nevertheless, 
there  has  been  ik>  action  on  many  of  the 
issues  which  have  been  of  continuing  con- 
cern to  our  members:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  national  origins  quota 
system  with  ite  Implications  that  some  na- 
tions and  races  are  superior  to  others,  be 
abolished  and  instead,  a  method  of  reflecting 
American  democratic  concepte  concerning 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  indlvldiial  be 
Incorporated  Into  a  new  quota  allocations 
system,  including  provisions  for  use  of  un- 
used numbers  each  year; 

That  in  such  sjrstem  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  family  reunicm,  persons 
with  outatanding  skills  urgently  required  by 
the  United  States:  asylum  for  refugees,  per- 
secutees,  and  escapees,  and  finally,  to  imml- 
granta  who  have  no  special  tiee  in  the  United 
States,  except  their  ardent  desire  to  live  in 
this  free  land;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  in  carrying  out  oiu-  concept 
of  the  importance  of  close  family  ties,  par- 
ente,  grandparenta  of  American  citizens  and 
legal  resident  aliens  and  spouses  and  minor 
children  of  legal  resident  aliens  shall  be 
granted  nonquota  status. 

We  are  gratified  by  the  introduction  in  the 
Senate,  under  broad  sponsorship,  of  a  bill 
deaigned  to  accomplish  theee  objectlvee;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  provisions  for  deportation 
of  aliens  be  revised  so  as  to  eliminate  what 
is  basically  a  double  punishment  for  trans- 
greaslons;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  except  for  cases  of  fraud, 
there  ahall  be  no  distinction  between  nat- 
uralized and  native-born  dtlaena. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  the  membership 
of  United  HIAS  Service  that  representations 
be  made  to  their  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
tlvss  tn  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 


to  take  such  appropriate  action  which  would 
in  no  way  Jeopardize  our  national  Interest, 
yet  would  inftise  our  immigration  and  aa- 
tlonaUty  lawa  with  the  cherlahad  humani- 
tarian and  democratic  principles  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  set  an  example  of  leadership  in 
the  free  world. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  YESTERDAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Frederick  D.  Mott,  MJ3..  executive  di- 
rector of  Detroit's  Community  Health 
Association  was  a  speaker  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Third  National  Ccmgreas  on 
Voluntary  Health  Insurance  and  Prepay- 
ment in  Chicago  on  February  15.  1963. 
His  observations,  I  believe,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Congress.  For  this  reason  I 
ask  that  they  be  made  part  of  the  Con- 

GKESSIONAL  RECORD. 

TTie  Community  Health  Association  is 
a  medical  care  plan  which  has  been  func- 
tioning in  the  Detroit  area  tor  mart  than 
2  years.  It  is  providing  thoroughly  satis- 
factory service  to  a  membership  which 
now  exceeds  50.000  people.  It  is  grow- 
ing steadily  and  has  been  recognized  as 
a  plan  available  to  Federal  employees  in 
Detroit.  Additionally.  Dr.  Mott  is  also 
president  of  the  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America  which  represents  the 
medical  plans,  cooperatives,  tmions.  and 
others  interested  in  progress  in  this  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  observa- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  ,  as  follows : 
Accomplishments  or  Txstibbat — ^I: 

BNT 


(By  Frederick  D.  Mott,  MI>..  president. 
Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.) 


Rather  than  confusing  you  with  a  mass  of 
detail  about  the  whole  heterogeneous  group- 
ing of  so-called  independent  programs,  all  of 
those  not  comprising  the  Blue  plans  or  In- 
surance company  plans,  I  wish  to  confine  my 
remarks  at  this  opening  session  to  the  direct 
service,  group  practice-prepayment  {dans. 
As  of  1961,  upward  of  4  miUion  persons  were 
served  by  theee  plans  of  some  10  million  In 
the  whole  independent  plan  category. 

Direct  service  plans  have  their  roota  far 
back  in  our  hlst<H7.  George  Waahlngton  en- 
gaged a  physician  to  take  care  of  the  people 
cm  his  estate  for  £15  a  year.  The  Igth  cen- 
tury saw  the  develc^ment  of  many  plans 
to  bring  medical  care  to  Isolated  miners  and 
lumbermen.  The  onployeee  add  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Pacific  BaUway  estab- 
lished a  program  in  1860  that  became  the 
forerunner  of  numeroua  railway  medical  and 
hoq>ltal  care  programs.  The  Union  Health 
Center  set  up  by  the  International  Ladiee' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  in  IBIS  paved  the 
way  for  today's  06  or  more  union  health  cen- 
ters. The  Boss-Loos  medical  group  in  Los 
Angelee  broke  new  prepayment  ground  in 
1029  as  a  physician-sponsored  plan.  Hie 
first  consmner-cooperatlve  prepayment  plan 
was  also  started  in  1929,  in  Klk  City.  OkU. 

Though  the  roota  of  the  group-health 
movonent  are  deep,  ite  majw  growth  has 
c(Hne  since  the  late  thlrtiee  and  particularly 
since  World  War  II.  llkis  growth  in  recent 
times  Is  a  direct  refiectlon  of  some  of  today's 
major  trends  in  medical  care.  Among  thess 
trends  are  the  remarkable,  continuing  ad- 
vancea  in  medical  science;  Uie  seemingly 
endless  increase  in  spedallBatton;  rlalng 
medical  care  costo:  an  aging  population  and 
increase  in  chronic  lllnses  that  are  changing 
the  role  of  medldne;  and  the  Inorsaslng  de- 
mand for  broader  health  Insuranee  eoverage 
in  the  face  of  a  declining  supply  ot  physi- 
cians. 
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Such  cha]  lengea  eaU  for  bold  new  ap- 
proacbea.  T  iday  wo  bare  a  crowing  group 
of  dlraet  av  rtee  plana  that  are  mafcing  the 
frulta  of  BM  (Heal  aelenoe  more  fully  arall- 
abto  without  money  barriers,  that  are  bring- 
ing OKdar  ov  i  of  the  chaotic  burgeoning  of 
medical  q;iec  laHitatlon.  that  are  facilitating 
the  long-tan  n  medical  management  of  the 
aging  or  etaro  alcally  in  peraon  by  hla  personal 
phyrteten  bapked  np  by  an  organised  medl- 
aharoa  hla  reeponslblllty.  and 
that  are  AclileTlng  the  eeonomlee  and  efll- 
of  g  oup  medical  praetlee  at  a  time 
whan  doctor  t  and  other  health  workers  are 
la  Increaalni  ly  short  supply. 

gro  ip  practice-prepayment  plans 
widely  rarylng  spooaorahlp  and  dlffer- 
|af  faellltlee  and  eenrlcee.  They 
lar.  however.  In  their  basic 
TiMfy  provide  positive  health  pro- 
■oialBply  Inenrance  against  some  of 
tha  oosta  cf  llnses,  They  offer  eomprtiien- 
atva  aMikoe  :  d  the  office,  home,  and  hospital. 
Their  phlloe  >phy  Is  to  promote  health,  to 
prevent  Uhu  n,  to  detect  disease  early,  to 
^va  dateltti  e  treatment,  and  to  tnitihwii!^ 
eflteta  ol  Inevltatde  Ulneas  or  dlsabUlty. 
plaee  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
<|walt^  a '  eare  and  look  to  grotip  prac- 
tlfl*  aa  one  <  f  the  most  eooalstcnt  waya  of 
hlgl  i-quaUty  aervloe.  Finally,  theee 
plana  are  oi  lented  to  the  oonsumer  while 
protecting  f  ke  role  of  the  physician,  asd 
many  beltovi  that  overall  policies  should  be 
prtaaaniy  u^der   consumer   or   eonununlty 
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briefly  oa  the  programs  we 

The  two  largest,  of  course, 

-Permanente   plana    on   the 

Hawaii,  and  the  Health  Xn- 

of  Greater  New  York. 

foundation  Health  Plans  with 

Permanente  Medical  Groups 

network  of  hospitals  and 

•rve  doee  to  1  million  people. 

approach  la  maintained,  with 

varying  from  comprehensive 

limited,  and  with  the  principle 

ntUt^e  choice  being  emphaslaed. 

I^rovrthof  thla  program  seems  to 

by  the  deliberate  rate  at 

facilities  are  added— facllltlca.  by 

are  paid  for  almost  entirely 

prepayment  mechanism.     The 

the  program  haa  been  reaffirmed 

by  the  way  Federal  employeea 

large  numbers. 

nan,  directed  by  a  com- 
whleh  Indxidea  a  nxunber  of 
fdiyslclans.  presents   a   quite 
Here  some  660,000  people 
family  doctors  and  spedallsts 
groups.    The  medical  aervlcea 
very  broad  in  scope  and  are 
practically  no  extra  chargee. 
arry  teparate  hoepital  care  in- 
Blue  Ckoes.  and  hospltallsa- 
New  Tosk  area  hospitals 
^hyalelans  can  obtain  privileges. 
Health  Inauranee  Plan  are  the 
aedlcal  eare  reeearch  and  tha 
Mfploratlona  of  quaUty  of  care 
undertaken.  Aa  an  Indication 
Inauranee  Plan   partiel- 
multlple  ehoiee  program  for 
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aronnd  the  eoimtry — among 

San  Diego  HMdth  AssocUtlon, 

Msdloal  Group  la  Loa  Angeles, 

Obopsratlve  of  Puget  Sound 

hosjiltal   In   Seattle.   Group 

n  St.  Paul,  a  considerable  num- 

employee  hospitals  and  clinics. 


the  Bk  City.  Oklahoma  Community  Hoe- 
pltal-CUnlc;  the  Labor  Health  Institute  in 
St.  Louis,  the  Union  Health  Service  in  Chi- 
cago, the  Community  Health  Association  in 
Detroit,  the  hoepKals  for  Spanish -American 
associations  in  Tampa,  the  Miners  Memorial 
Horpltals  and  a  number  of  clinics  serrlng 
primarily  coal  miners.  Group  Health  Associ- 
ation In  Waahlngton.  the  Endicott-Johnson 
program  In  Wnghaniton,  N.T..  and  a  large 
number  of  labor  health  centers  that  concen- 
trate particularly  on  preventive,  diagnostic, 
and  other  ambulatory  services. 

A  forerunner  of  things  to  come,  with  still 
another  form  of  sponsorship  to  add  to  the 
widely  varying  sponsorship  of  the  list  of 
plana  Just  given.  Is  seen  in  the  new  prepaid 
group  practice  plan  entered  into  Jointly  by 
New  York  Medical  College -Flower  Fifth 
Avenue  Hospitals  and  the  hotel  indtistry  and 
employees  In  New  York  City.  I  believe  nine 
other  group  centers  are  projected  and  that 
one  or  more  other  medical  schools  may  co- 
operate in  this  significant  program,  asvuring 
the  eort  of  built-in  quality  controls  informed 
consumers  are  seeking.  A  number  of  our 
medical  schools  across  the  Nation,  concerned 
about  their  teaching  resources,  are  showing 
Interest  in  the  potentialities  of  a  steady 
clientele  of  patients  linked  to  the  university 
medical  oentere  through  prepayment. 

While  relatively  new  as  a  major  force,  the 
growing  group  practice-prepayment  move- 
ment is  achieving  results  that  deserve  serious 
study  by  all  thoae  looking  for  solutions  to 
todays  perplexing  problems  of  medical  care. 
I  wish  to  deal  briefly  with  certain  of  these 
results. 

Through  these  programs  several  million 
pe<q>le  have  easy  access  to  all  of  the  essential 
services  provided  by  personal  physicians  and 
specialists,  not  Just  in  the  hospital  but  in 
the  office  and  home  as  well,  servicee  that 
typically  comprise  preventive,  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  and  rehabilitative  services.  As 
a  rule,  the  obtaining  of  personal  preventive 
services  is  positively  stimulated.  Some  re- 
striction la  psychiatric  services  is  one  of 
the  few  Ihnltatlona  often  encoxintered  in 
theee  plans.  Extra  charges,  if  any,  are  de- 
signed to  supplement  revenues  rather  than 
to  act  aa  deterrents  to  needed  care. 

The  thorough  study  Issued  by  the  United 
Steelworkers  in  1960  explored  the  value  of 
various  medical  care  contracts  in  meeting 
costs.  They  eetlmated  that  under  the  Kaiser 
plan  the  costs  of  93  percent  of  physicians' 
services  were  being  met  as  compared  with  52 
percent  for  Blue  Shield  and  from  46  to  60 
percent  for  commercial  insurance.  They 
estimated  further  that  under  group  prac- 
tice plans  some  80  percent  of  currently  In- 
surable costs  are  covered  as  compared  with 
some  60  percent  for  standard  United  Steel- 
worker  plans.  An  earlier  study,  by  the 
Health  Information  Foundation,  showed  that 
HIP  was  paying  80  percent  of  the  gross  costs 
of  physicians'  services  as  compared  with  68 
percent  for  Group  Health  Insurance,  New 
York  City's  free  (^Ice,  comprehenalve  care 
plan.  Another  measure  of  broad  coverage 
is  found  in  the  recent  Columbia  University 
study,  "Family  Medical  Care  Under  Three 
T^rpca  of  Health  Insurance."  Families  In  the 
Kaiser  plan  had  out-of-pocket  family  care 
expenses  amounting  to  almost  860  leas  than 
families  in  the  New  Jersey  Blues  and  836 
less  than  in  the  General  Electric  comprehen- 
sive-major medical  plan. 

In  addition  to  providing  broader  coverage 
at  competitive  rates,  these  direct  service 
plans  have  built-in  governors  that  resist 
rising  oosta.  Theee  are  foxmd  partly  in  the 
group  practice  framework  with  its  economies, 
its  budgetable  expense  for  the  services  of 
doctors  on  salary  or  sharing  partnership  In- 
come, and  Its  system  of  incentives  that  differ 
from  thoee  of  the  eolo  practitioner  on  fee 
for  eervlee.  Within  this  framework  and  that 
of  a  broad  ambulatory  service,  there  la  evi- 
dence of  some  eort  of  governor  holding  down 


Inereaalngly  expeaalve  hoepital  utUlxatlon 
and  surgical  care. 

In  1061  Blue  Croea  plana  nationally  had 
to  pay  for  an  average  of  1403  daya  of  care 
per  1,000  peraona.  That  same  year  the  en- 
rollees  In  the  Kaiser  plan  In  northern  Cal- 
Ifomla  used  614  days,  members  of  Group 
Health  Association  in  Washington,  D.O.,  used 
636  days,  and  memlMrs  of  Group  Health  Co- 
operative in  Seattle  used  660  daya  per  1,000. 

Since  almost  all  Health  Insurance  Plan 
subscribers  have  Blue  Croes  coverage  for  hos; 
pltal  care,  special  studies  are  required  to 
learn  their  hospital  utilization  experience. 
One  study  showed  Health  Insxurance  Plan 
families  using  30  percent  less  hospital  care 
than  Blue  Shield  subscribers  in  New  Yo|^ 
City.  A  secoxul  study  showed  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan  experience  at  410  days  In  contrast 
to  870  days  per  1.000  for  Group  Health  Insur- 
ance. A  third  study,  involving  ILGWU  mem- 
bers, revealed  an  adjusted  rate  of  744  days 
per  1,000  for  Health  Insuranci  Plan  and  956 
for  Group  Health  Insurance.  The  United 
Steelworkers'  experience  was  670  daya  for 
Kaiser  subscribers,  1,033  days  for  the  Blues, 
and  1,167  days  for  commercial  insurance. 
Our  new  CHA  program  In  Detroit  is  operating 
at  a  utilization  rate  some  26  percent  below 
that  of  Michigan  Blue  Cross. 

These  numerous  factual  studies  are  not 
invalidated  by  the  recent  Columbia  study 
showing  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
hospital  care  being  used  by  samples  of 
Kaiser.  New  Jersey  Blue  Plans,  and  GJE. 
major  medical  subscribers.  In  the  preface. 
Dr.  TtusaeU  statee  that  the  study  "Indicated 
that  the  more  comi^-ehenslve  the  coverage, 
the  greater  the  use  of  physicians;  yet  such 
accessibility  did  not  push  the  In-hospital 
utilization  by  the  Kaiser  plan  subscribers 
atx)ve  that  of  the  other  plans."  In  this  study 
total  family  outlays  for  medical  and  hospital 
care,  both  premiiuna  and  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penaes,  adjusted  for  area  price  differences, 
were  lowest  for  the  Kaiser  sample.  Dr.  Trus- 
sell  writes  •••  •  •  the  present  study  has 
strengthened  the  'cost  containment'  data 
supporting  the  trend  toward  hospital-based 
group  practice  •••.•• 

Having  mentioned  surgical  care  as  an  ele- 
ment of  cost  control,  let  me  simply  say  briefly 
that  atudies  by  the  Health  Information 
Foundation,  the  Steelworkers,  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Welfare  Fund  have  shown 
sharply  reduced  sxirgical  rates  in  the  prepaid 
group  practice  settings  In  Health  Insurance 
Plan,  Kaiser,  and  the  mine  workers  program. 

Thla  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  quality 
of  care.  Thoee  of  you  who  have  tried  know 
bow  hard  It  is  to  meas\ue.  We  proponents 
of  group  practlce-prepajrment  are  convinced 
that  our  programs  lead  to  improved  quality 
of  care,  a  conviction  that  admittedly  m\ist  be 
subjected  to  new  and  better  methods  of  anal- 
ysis In  the  coming  yean.  In  the  meantime 
there  are  good  reasons  for  our  conviction — 
caref\il  selection  of  group  physicians,  per- 
fomumce  of  specialized  services  by  those 
trained  in  such  skills,  medical  staff  organiza- 
tion for  ambulatory  as  well  as  institutional 
practice,  the  ever-present  Judgment  of  one's 
peers,  easy  consiiltation  without  economic 
hindrance,  opportunltiea  for  teaching  and 
research,  adequate  and  accessible  diagnostic 
facilities,  provision  for  leisure  time  and 
vacations,  and  review  of  performance  by  out- 
side authorities.  There  have  been  studies— 
and  more  are  needed^-dealing  with  the  per- 
centage of  subscribers  having  a  personal  doc- 
tor, the  percentage  of  youngsters  under  regu- 
lar pediatric  care,  and  the  percentage  seeing 
a  doctor  during  the  year.  Of  perhaps  more 
compelling  signlflcance  woidd  be  more 
studies  aimed  at  measuring  health  Improve- 
ment, such  aa  the  perinatal  mortality  studies 
In  New  York  City  that  showed  Health  Insur* 
ance  Plan  In  such  a  favorable  light. 

These  group  practice  plana  are  achieving 
results  and  they  win  grow  and  spread  be- 
cause they  are  In  tune  with  the  times.    The 
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very  technology  of  medicine.  In  rapid  evolu- 
tion and  with  no  pause  in  sight,  la  fordng 
the  accelerating  development  ot  group  medi- 
cal practice.  The  growing  ahortage  of  phyal- 
clana  wlU  further  qMed  this  trend.  Interact 
is  growing  aaumg  the  private  groiq>  oUnles, 
as  weU  aa  the  medical  eohot^.  In  a  mutuaUy 
helpful  rapprochement  with  labor  and  other 
oonsumer  groups  eeeklng  to  obtain  broader 
health  benaftta  at  a  aupportable,  reasonably 
controllable  ooat.  Consumer-oriented  group 
practlee-prepayment  reoognlaea  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  thoee  who  use  and  pay  for 
the  servloea,  and  of  thoee  professional  per- 
sons who  provide  the  services.  Theee  plans 
are  In  Una  with  current  trends  In  medical 
care,  they  are  In  tune  with  the  1960's,  and 
they  are  <m  the  move. 


CONQRESS  NEEDS  REFORM 

lyfr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
2.  1946.  the  79th  Coi^fress  passed  a  Leg- 
IslatlTe  Reorganization  Act  which,  in 
title  I,  part  3,  section  132,  provided: 

Except  In  time  of  war  or  during  a  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President,  the 
two  Houses  shall  adjourn  sine  die  not  later 
than  the  last  day  (Sundays  excepted)  in  the 
month  of  July  in  each  3rear,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Congress. 

This  year  Congress  will  once  again 
stay  in  session  far  beyond  this  date  Jidy 
31.  We  have  acted  on  only  a  small,  rela- 
tively unlmpoitant  part  of  the  business 
bef  (N'e  us.  Important  bills  have  received 
little  attention.  One  reason  for  this  is 
dilatory  tactics  made  possible  by  our 
anachronistic  rules  of  procedure. 

Even  as  so  little  business  has  been  done 
on  the  Senate  floor,  so  many  of  our  com- 
mittees have  proceeded  at  a  more  than 
leisurely  pace.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
inaction  of  some  Cfnnmittees  on  key  bills. 

Other  ills  have  plagued  this  body  for 
a  number  of  years.  Working  against 
efficiency  and  decisive  action,  they  have 
reduced  the  Senate  to  its  present  state. 

Our  Increasing  ineffectiveness  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  Many  newsmen  and 
news  commentators  have  pointed  this 
out  to  the  public.  Indeed,  this  session  of 
Congress  has  unfortunately  provided 
many  cc^nmentators  with  a  great  deal  of 
matolal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  several  recent  ar- 
ticles on  this  unfortunate  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w&re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOko, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Poat,  June  10,  1968] 
Tim  roa  Rsroaic — CoNoaxsa  Must  Sbxzx 

TRX   IMITUTIVB 

(By  Boecoe  Drummond) 
A  veteran  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
who  la  retiring  undefeated  ftom  one  of  the 
largest  Statee  remarked  in  private  conversa- 
tion the  other  day:  "In  all  my  16  years  in 
Coogreee  I  have  never  been  able  to  devote 
more  than  one-tenth  of  my  time  to  doing 
what  I  was  primarily  elected  to  do— help 
shape  the  laws  of  the  land." 

The  able  and  req;)ected  chairman  of  one  of 
the  Senate'a  many  investigating  conunltteea 
raised  his  arms  In  deqtalr  the  other  evening 
and  exclaimed:  "The  executive  has  become 
so  big  that  we  (the  Congreea]  have  almply 
lost  control.  We  can't  review  It  adequately; 
we  cant  check  it  adeqiuttely;  we  just  dont 
know  what  It  la  doing." 

And  this:  Congress  never  gives  one  look  at 
the  massive  and  motmtlng  Federal  budget  •• 
a  whole.    It  looka  at  it  piecemeal  but  never 


In  toto.  It  appropriates  piecemeal  without 
ever  putting  the  parts  together  to  know  what 
It  la  doing,  then  It  abandons  req;K>nslbillty 
for  oontlnuoua,  overaU  review— deq;tlte  the 
fact  that  its  own  rules  oaU  for  tuch.  review. 

What  do  these  facta  (and  others  like  th«n) 
really  mean?  They  mean  that  the  congrea- 
alonal  minutiae  so  gobble  up  the  time  of  in- 
dividual Membera  of  Congress  that  they  cant 
do  their  primary  work;  that  even  the  best 
congressional  investigating  committees  are 
no  longer  able  to  oversee  how  the  executive 
is  carrying  out  the  congressional  will;  that 
as  the  Federal  budget  grows.  Congress  is 
steadily  losing  control,  even  losing  sight,  of 
what  is  going  on. 

The  need  for  congressional  reorganization 
to  modernize  its  creaking,  Model-T  machin- 
ery is  no  longer  seriously  questioned.  The 
need  is  to  enable  the  Congress  to  lay  hold  of 
the  means  and  procedures  to  transact  the 
public  business  efficiently  and  responsibility 
and  to  capture  its  eroded  authority. 

Fortunately,  the  prospects  for  such  reor- 
ganization are  looking  up.  One  step  is  the 
bipartisan  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator 
CurroBO  Casx,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Senator  Jobxph  Claxk.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  create  a  Commission  cm 
Congressional  Reorganization  to  study  and 
prcq;>06e  needed  tetannB. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  ahortly  by  a 
Senate  Rules  Subcommittee  under  the  chalr- 
manahlp  of  Senator  Caml  Hatden,  Democrat, 
of  Arizona,  aided  by  a  specially  appointed 
staff  counsel,  former  Repreeentatlve  Hugh 
Alexander,  of  North  Carolina. 

Reflecting  the  almost  unanimous  endorse- 
ment ot  thoee  in  private  life  who  know  most 
about  the  Congress,  the  volume  of  corre- 
spondence which  Senator  Cask  has  had  from 
political  scientists  is  particularly  revealing. 

Senator  Cask  haa  received  196  lettera  from 
apedallsts  in  government.  Of  theee,  160 
strongly  approve  the  move  for  congreeslonal 
refMm,  none  is  opposed,  36  are  noncommit- 
tal, nghty-two  percent  of  the  letters  con- 
sider the  proposed  study  very  timely  and  nec- 
essary, and  hope  it  will  succeed.  Some  of  the 
specUUi  comments  and  suggestions  are  theee: 

The  Commission  should  focus  on  this  cen- 
tral question:  How  can  Congress  runaln  an 
Independent,  productive,  eflldent,  and  crea- 
tive taranch  of  Government? 

Many  contend  that  Congress  Is  not  meas- 
uring up  to  its  potential  and  to  public  expec- 
tations. 

The  statement  that  "ccmgreealonal  reform 
Is  long  overdue"  repeatedly  oocura  in  the 
letters. 

"Congress  Is  In  for  rough  sledding  In  the 
coming  months  and  yeara,"  one  of  the  politi- 
cal sdentlsts  writes.  "Unless  Congress  moves 
to  refonn  Itself,  that  criticism  will  grow. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  study  of  reform  so 
aa  to  bring  Congress  up  to  date  before  even 
more  power  passee  to  the  executive  branch 
and  before  the  Image  of  Congress  drops  fur- 
ther In  the  minds  of  our  people." 

Wouldnt  it  be  well  If  Oongrees  paused  in 
trying  to  reform  everybody  dse  and  took  a 
clear  look  at  Its  own  shortcomings — and  did 
aomethlng  about  them? 

[From  the  Asbury  Park  (NJ.)  Press  Intelli- 
gence, July  1. 19^] 
SXIVATX  RxroxM 

A  frequent  criticism  voiced  by  visitors  to 
the  gallery  of  the  U.S.  Senate  la  that  the 
Senate  appears  to  be  doing  nothing.  It  la  a 
valid  Judgment.  The  fact  is  that  for  most 
of  the  time,  the  Senate  la  in  seeslon  urgent 
public  business  is  sidetracked  by  speeches 
that  have  no  relation  to  the  subject  at  hand 
and  more  often  than  not  only  a  handful  of 
Senatora  Is  available  to  maintain  the  myth 
that  the  Senate  la  the  greatest  dellberaUve 
body  In  the  world. 

The  move  to  Impoee  a  rule  of  germanenees 
under  which  at  laaat  4  hours  a  day  would  be 


reserved  for  Senate  debate  which  stldts  to 
the  subject  at  hand  deeervee  far  more  sup- 
port than  prior  attempta  have  attracted. 
Senator  Casb  of  New  Jersey,  long  an  advocate 
of  reform  in  congreeslonal  rulea,  has  per- 
sisted  In  seeking  to  make  some  of  them  ef- 
fective. The  recent  reeoiutlon  by  81  Sena- 
tors calling  for  the  rule  of  germanenees 
should  encourage  Senator  Casb  to  carry  on 
his  efforts. 

The  most  frequent  impression  reported  by 
high  school  students  after  their  first  visit  to 
see  Grovernment  in  action  deals  with  the  dis- 
covery that  seats  in  the  Senate  are  vacant 
with  one  or  two  Members  droning  along  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  the  Rsooao 
views  and  opinions  for  home  oonsiunption. 
Recently  Senator  Dououui  had  to  wait  2 
hours  to  speak  on  Preaident  Kennedy'a  area 
redevtiopment  proposal  because  of  Interrup- 
tions completely  foreign  to  the  pending 
business. 

The  rule  of  gemumenees  Is  needed  If  only 
to  save  the  Senate  from  its  declining  reputa- 
tion as  a  legislative  body.  Enough  Senators 
should  appear  on  the  floor  and  stick  to  the 
issue  until  the  rule  is  accepted. 

(From  the  St.  Loula  Post-Dispatch,  July  17, 
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Congress  is  facing  a  record  legislative  log- 
Jam,  and  it  may  be  a  poor  time  to  suggest 
consideration  of  measures  not  already  high 
on  its  prtortty  list.  Tet  it  would  be  a  aerlous 
mistake  to  Ipiare  a  warning  given  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  bipartisan  gtoap  of  leglalatara.  The 
gist  of  this  Is  that  Congress  should  move 
now  for  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  Its 
machinery  or  riak  total  ecllpae  In  national 
affairs. 

It  Is  painfully  evident  that  Congreea  la 
wallowing  In  a  alough  of  Impoteney.  It 
has  moved  at  anaU'a  paoe  in  the  last  6 
months.  Major  portiona  of  Preaident  Ken- 
nedy's program  have  not  reaebed  the  floor 
of  either  chamber.  Committee  work  on 
tax  cut  and  foreign  aid  billa.  to  mention 
only  two  measurea.  la  behind  achedule,  and 
a  rocky  road  Is  ahead  for  dvll  righta  pro- 
posals. The  customary  adjournment  target. 
Labor  Day,  has  been  virtually  abandoned; 
most  Monbers  think  they  wlU  be  lucky  If 
they  get  home  by  Thanksgiving,  and  It  could 
be  much  later. 

Against  thla  background  Senator  CasB.  of 
New  Jersey,  told  a  rulee  subcommittee  that 
Congreea  is  so  bogged  down  In  cumbersome 
procedures  that  "the  exeovttve  and  judUdal 
branches  have  had  to  take  over  primary  n- 
q>onslbility  for  conducting  the  Natton'a 
businees."  Senator  Kbaumo  of  Mew  York, 
backed  him  up,  and  added:  "This  Is  not 
simply  the  result,  as  some  contend,  <rf  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  strong  Chief  ttaeutlvea  and 
Chief  Justices  to  assume  great  power;  In 
noajor  respects  Congrees  Itself  must  bear  the 
blame  for  its  declining  role." 

It  is  aigniflcant  that  a  prominent  place 
among  the  crttlca  vras  taken  by  Senator  Mom- 
aoifBT.  of  Oklahoma,  coauthor  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette-Monroney  Act  of  1946.  This  waa  the 
last  major  veorganlaatkm  of  Congress,  and 
It  must  be  said  that  the  afieeta  have  to  a 
oonalderable  extent  worn  off.  Mr.  Mohbombt 
favors  a  vast  overhaul,  to  be  broo^t  about 
after  a  study  by  a  special  joint  Senate- 
House  Committee.  Senators  Casb  and  Clabk, 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  suggested  this  eouras. 

Ssnator  Casb  alao  haa  propoeed  a  oom- 
mlaslon  of  three  Senators,  three  Bapreasnta- 
tives  and  six  outside  experts  i^pObitad  by 
the  President,  but,  aa  Mr.  MasmoMsv 
this  la  open  to  the  crltftdsm  that  tiM 
ecutive  would  be  Invading  the  field  ot 
greesional  prerogative.  Hie  IMS  aet 
drafted  by  a  Senate-Booae  eoomilttee  with  a 
staff  of  experts.  WhUe  It  tarodght  about 
many  needed  reforms.  It  oouM  no*  get  at 
aevend  evUa  that  stiU  plafve 
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IVrom  ttie  Dally  Rewe.  June  18. 1963) 

CAPTTor.  arurr 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washinotow.  Jtme  17. — Aa  might  have  been 
expected,  congreaelonal  reaction  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  anti-Lord's  Prayer  decision 
today  waa  moat  bitter.  It  appeared  from 
the  wnment  that  Oongrcas  waa  In  a  flghtlng 
mood,  determlaed  to  curb  the  Court's  powers 
one  way  or  another. 

Tills  Is  a  lau^k.  This  Congress  is  incapable 
of  anything  but  negative  obstructionism,  It 
la  not  only  dull  but  Inept,  and  is  operating 
sluggishly  under  the  most  mediocre  poU- 
ttdans  gathered  under  one  tent  in  decades. 
Per  thsse  reasons  all  the  present  talk  about 
a  constltutlDnal  amendment  to  nullify  the 
aehool  prayer  edict  U  Juet  talk.  It  will  never 
be  anything  more. 

In  contrast  to  the  low  state  the  legislative 
braaeh  of  Oovcmment  has  fallen  Into,  let's 
give  tha  Bv^rsme  Court  devil  his  due.  How- 
ovsr  much  maay  Americans  deteat  certain 
oontroveralal  declaloos  of  the  Warren  Court, 
the  Court  has  two  attributes  which  Congress 
laeks:  It  has  been  exciting,  not  stodgy  and 
It  haa  the  guts  to  take  a  stand,  no  matter 
how  unpopular  one  of  Its  verdicts  may  be. 

What  Oongrsas  knows  Is  that  Its  own  fail- 
ure to  function,  while  the  Judiciary  branch 
functlona  poaltlvely  and  with  derrlng-do.  Is 
at  the  heut  of  most  of  the  slurs  now  being 
aimed  at  the  High  Court. 

In  thla  exardsa  In  frustration  came  such 
spewtngs-forth  today  aa  the  damning  by 
Senator  at^.»«»  j,  Bxsmaa,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  of  the  "eight  slUy  old  men"  who 
dadded  the  school  prayer  case.  And.  of 
coorsa.  In  this  same  category  belongs  the 
propoaal  by  Bepreeentatlve  Alvhc  X.  CKom- 
BepubUoaa,  of  Wisconsin,  that  Oongrees 
name  a  board  of  peyehlatrlsts  to  give  the 
Court  Bkental  tests. 

Mow  that  the  Court  has  closed  up  shop  for 
the  summer,  leaving  the  flamee  of  oontro- 
varsy  o««r  Ita  behavior  higher  than  ever.  It 
la  pertinent  to  take  a  good  eloae  locA  at  the 
remaricable  switch  In  governmental  proceassi 
that  haa  developed  In  recent  yeara. 

When  the  Oonstitatloa  waa  wrlttea.  the 
first  three  artldea  provldsd  that  tha  leglsl*- 
ttrepowera  ba  vested  to  Coagreas,  the  execu- 
tive power  to  the  Preatdeat.  aad  the  Judicial 
powers  "to  <me  Supreme  Court." 

If  one  of  thoae  three  coequal  braaebea  ap- 
peared moeieertato  through  the  years  to  be 
more  dull,  dlgnWIert  and  of  leee  consequence 
than  any  ottur.  It  was  clearly  the  Judiciary. 
And.  by  and  kuge.  this  was  true  until  the 
Warren  Court  arrived  10  years  ago  and 
tackled  dramatically  the  dvll  righta  Issue. 

ITSOS   ACTION    BSrOU    IT'S   TOO   LATB 

Almost  colncldentally  came  the  decline  to 
the  legislative  branch,  which  has  now 
reached  the  potot  where  the  experts  are  sug- 
gesting that  Oongrees  needs  to  bs  retooled 
before  It  la  too  Ute. 

mere  la  no  dispute  right  aow  that  the 
Ooort  has  the  power  to  act  or  the  Presldant 
the  power  to  carry  out  his  constitutional  au- 
thority or  that  they  do  so  with  a  osrtato 
sAdmcy  and  posltlveness.  On  the  other 
Ikaad,  Oongreea  haa  gradually  bsgun  to  lose 
Its  ability  to  originate  and  enact  aeoordtog 
to  Ita  legislative  powers  and  has  moved  to- 
ward a  negative  stance,  oapable  only  of  ve- 
or  eompromlslng  what  the  aAalnlstra- 


How  Congress  got  that  way  Is  a  long  and 
tovcAved  story,  but  the  preeeat  sttnatlon. 
eonoeratog  PrealdeBt  Keanedya*  forthcoming 
elvfl  rights  legislative  program,  potata  up 
the  heart  of  the  proMem. 

Beeauae  of  antiquated  ndee.  eommlttees 
oontrtdled  by  aged  aad  oftea  doddering 
eotttherners  can  box  up  legislation.  One- 
third  of  the  Smate  can  filibuster  a  bill  to 
death.  But  aa  Kennedy  said  the  other  day, 
"An  admtolstratlati  must  bm,  can  well  have 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
either  House  but,  because  of  parliamentary 
procedure,  may  never  be  voted  on." 

MSITIUB    PABTT    HAS    VXOOaOUa    t«ai»— ^ 


thla  atubbom  adherenoe  ta  a 
seniority  system  which  should  have  gone 
out  with  licKlnley.  this  Congress  is  virtually 
leaderless — to  both  partlea.  Speaker  John 
lIcCoBMACK  and  Senate  D«aoeratle  Leader 
Mm  Manbtbld  lack  the  drive  to  keep  Mem- 
bers to  Itoe.  Similarly,  House  G<^  Leader 
Chablbb  Hatj.tk  aad  Seaate  Biqi>ubUcan 
Leader  Bvcsstt  Dbumhi  can  eontnd  their 
party  membership  only  pert  of  the  time. 
Oenerally,  on  a  big  issue  they  can  speak  only 
for  themselvee. 

So  here  we  have  a  Congress  which  for  6 
months  has  fiddled  around  with  a  tax  reduc- 
tion bUl  and  still  has  not  got  It  out  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Meana  Committee,  where 
such  lei^latlon  miist  originate.  And  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  act  on  the  foreign  aid  issue 
or  on  any  other  key  aieasurea  whloh  muat 
establlah  Its  record  of  accomplishment. 

Yet  these  same  legislators  find  it  easy  to 
tee  off  at  the  Supreme  Court,  while  tt  Is 
actually  high  time  they  set  their  own  house 
to  order. 

Congreesmen  such  aa  BLLBfimB  and  OTLam- 
sKi  could  better  have  said  It  would  be  moat 
proper  at  this  time  for  a  board  of  payehia- 
trtsU  to  give  mental  teets  to  the  "sUly  old 
men"  reqxmslble  for  the  decrepit  function- 
ing of  House  and  Senate. 

XAC»  HOUSX  BANOCUmD  BT  PBoca>tnB 

They  know,  obviously,  that  what  political 
scientists  such  as  Ptot.  Edgar  W.  Waugh. 
of  Michigan,  say  about  Congress  Is  true. 
"Bach  House."  say  Waugh,  "has  become,  so 
to  q>eak,  a  prisoner  of  proceduree  which  are 
patently  out  of  step  with  the  svrlft  tempo  of 
the  nnelear  qiace  age.  Tills  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected and  qulddy." 

Senator  CUwobd  Casx,  Bepubllean,  of  New 
Jersey,  recently  pcdled  more  than  aoo  politi- 
cal scientists  on  what  Is  the  matter  with 
Congress.  The  generalised  reeponse  was  that 
Congress  has  begun  to  loee  Its  standing  to 
the  public  mind  as  an  effective  arm  of  the 
Oovai  iiiiient. 

And  Oongrees,  aa  aaual.  Is  doing  nothing 
aboat  recovering  Ita  lost  status.  But,  as 
usual.  It  takea  violent  exception  to  acts  of 
the  Judiciary  and  executive  branches,  even 
though  it  knows  It  Is  powerless  to  curb  them 
because  It  cannot  even  rtm  Itself  properly. 

Edwaso  p.  Mnwiaw  ahb  trx  Nxws 
(By  American  Broadcasting  Co.) 

A  fellow  haa  to  wonder  now  and  then  what 
It  really  would  take  to  get  Oongrees  moving. 
An  earthquake?  Wart  A  Piofumo-type 
scandal  to  the  Cabtoetf  The  country  is 
crawling  with  crises  but  Capitol  Hill  la  not 
the  place  to  measure  them. 

With  more  dawdling  than  deliberate  speed, 
the  Senate  and  HOose  are  sidling  op  to  the 
fresh  packet  of  dvU  rl^ts  bills  aa  If  they 
half-Hnupacted  the  i^ole  laaue  were  a  false 
alarm.  Key  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
ware  ataggered  to  an  emergency  meeting  wtth 
the  Demoeratie  congressional  leadership  on 
Wednesday  on  the  railway  crisis  to  discover 
that  virtually  nobody  had  given  serious 
thought  to  what  ktod  of  special  legislation 
might  ba  raqnirad.  what  the  precedent  of 
oompulaory  arbitration  the  moat  widely 
itlooed    procedure    really    meaat    and 
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iriiat  tha  political  and  economic  Impact  of 
such  action  might  be.  Unices  sonMrthlng  far 
more  hopeful  emergea  from  the  fact-finding 
labors  of  the  emergency  four-man  panel 
than  appeared  likely  today,  Oongrees  will  be 
confronted  with  the  added  cruahlng  burden 
by  July  38  of  legislative  actloa  to  break  the 
labor-management  deadlock  on  the  railroads 
over  work  rules  and  expendable  Jobs. 

But  It  already  has  a  massive  backlog  of 
unflnlshed  bustoess.  In  a  careful  survey  on 
congressional  Inactivity  over  a  veritable 
armada  of  becalmed  bills,  the  Wan  Street 
Journal  reported  Tuesday  that  "no  Congress 
since  World  War  n  *  *  *  has  talked  so 
much  while  translating  so  few  Presidential 
proposals.  Into  victories  or  defeats.  As  a 
result  nearly  all  the  President's  bills  are 
dangling  to  limbo." 

The  lawmakers  have  even  faltered  to  one 
of  their  favorite  pastimes — congressional  to- 
qulrles.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  pointed 
out  that  Tennessee  Senator  KzrAUvxa's 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  has  not  yet  Issued 
Its  findings  on  the  tovestlgatlon  of  prlce- 
fiztog  by  electrical  manufacturers  which  It 
made  2  years  ago.  Nor  has  Senator  McCi,b.- 
LAN'a  tovestlgatiug  subcommittee  come  up 
with  a  report  on  its  probe  of  the  Blllie  Sol 
Estes  scandal,  to  say  nothing  of  any  sum- 
mation of  last  year's  hearings  on  alleged 
profit-pyramiding  to  the  aircraft  and  missile 
Industry. 

Recipes  for  congressional  reform  are  a  dime 
a  doeen.  Many  req>onsible  speeches  have 
been  made  and  scores  of  bills  drafted  to 
quicken  the  sluggish  legislative  pulse.  But 
Congress — to  change  the  figure  of  speech — 
is  not  likely  to  scrape  the  barnacles  off  Its 
au{;uBt  bottom  Just  for  the  exercise.  In  fact 
the  amount  of  self-serving  cargo  that  legisla- 
tors manage  to  load  upon  it  Is  sometimes 
appalling. 

Once,  not  so  long  ago  that  it  Is  andent 
history,  a  Congressman  appeared  before  the 
House  Bulea  Committee  on  btfialf  of  a  cer- 
tain bill.  "I  want  you  gentlemen  to  know." 
he  told  his  colleagues  on  that  key  body, 
"that  I  support  this  legislation  becatise  I 
have  a  personal  financial  toterest  to  It." 
This  particular  public  servant  waa  later 
caught  up  to  the  toils  of  the  law — not  be- 
cause of  his  candor  as  a  witness  but  because 
of  the  deviousness  In  which  he  \ised  his  elec- 
tive ofllce  for  personal  gato  to  promotion 
schemes.  He  Is  not,  of  cotirse,  typical  ot 
congressional  standards  of  behavior  and  yet 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  thoee  standards  are 
shooktogly  low — so  low  that  soma  observers 
have  questioned  Congress  capability  to 
function  on  grounds  of  public  morality— or 
immorality — alone. 

Capites  Hill  may  not  be  all  that  demoral- 
ised and  as  Time  Correspondent  Neil  Mao- 
NeU  potota  out  to  hla  recent  book.  "The 
Porge  of  Democracy,"  a  study  of  the  HOuse. 
Con^vsa  over  its  many  decades — ^leet  vre 
forget — ^has  reflected  "the  whole  people,  their 
weaknesses  as  well  as  their  strengths,  their 
foolishness  as  well  as  their  wisdom,  their, 
prejudices  as  well  aa  their  tolerances,  their 
fears  aa  well  aa  their  courage." 

That  betog  undeniably  the  case,  it  be- 
hooves the  public  then,  sssumlng  hopefully 
that  It  U  at  least  a  lltUe  dlBsatlBfled  with 
its  own  Image  as  Congress  reflects  it,  to  de- 
mand some  changes.  Public  pressxire  for 
reform  is  one  of  the  vital  togredlents  lack- 
ing. A  handful  of  public-spirited  Memben 
of  Oongrees — notably  tocludlng  Bepubllean 
Senator  Curroao  Cask  of  New  Jersey  and 
Democratic  Senator  Josxph  Claxx  of  Penn- 
sylvania— ^have  tried  to  build  up  a  head  of 
steam  for  action  but  the  response  of  their 
colleagues  has  been  less  than  breathtaking. 
On  June  38,  Senator  Cabl  Hatdxw  of  Arl- 
sona,  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Sen- 
ate rulea,  held  a  1-day— rqieat,  1-day— 
hearing  on  the  subject. 

The  oaaay  octogeaarlaa  who  la  also  the 
senTority— and  prestige  eonadous  chalrmaa 
of  tha  vastly  Importaat  Saaata  appropria- 


tions oommlttae.  firfet  tried  to  bury  hla  1-day 
exercise  on  leforma  even  deeper  by  achedtd- 
tog  it  right  after  the  Memorial  Day  wedcend 
when  virtually  no  Member  would  be  preeent. 
Under  pressxire  he  made  It  later  and  then 
ocmceded  that  more  time  should  be  given  to 
such  an  important  Issue  aa  congressional 
reform.  But  to  eager  questions  of  "when?" 
and  "how  much  time?",  Hatdbn  has  only 
hemmed  and  hawed  an  answer.  If  the  coun- 
try to  righteous  anger  would,  demand  one, 
he  and  other  key  c<»nmlttee  chairmen  with 
a  vested  interest  In  the  congressional  status 
quo  might  be  obliged  to  listen  and  respond. 


PROPOSED  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  Mr.  Walter  Uppmann  con- 
tended in  one  of  his  columns  that  "test 
ban  foes  are  short  of  solid  argiiments." 
At  this  point  I  do  not  classify  myself  as 
either  a  friend  or  a  foe  of  this  treaty, 
but  I  do  have  some  very  serious  reserva- 
tions about  it,  and  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Upixnann  that  there  are  plenty  of  solid 
arguments  against  it.  Mr.  Stefan  Pos- 
sony,  director  of  the  international  po- 
litical studies  program  of  the  Hoover 
Institution,  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  the  United  States  in 
this  whole  field,  and  he  has  presented  in 
a  very  brief  paper  some  rather  solid 
arguments  against  the  treaty.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  paper  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

And,  further.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Senator 
DntKSEN,  yesterday  issued  a  press  release 
that  points  out  two  possible  conse- 
quences of  some  rather  loose  language 
contained  in  sections  1,  2,  4.  and  5  of 
article  in  of  the  proposed  treaty.  I  am 
not  trying  by  the  mention  of  this  release 
to  indicate  any  position  on  the  part  of 
the  minority  leader,  but  I  think  he  has 
acted  in  his  extremely  wise  manner  and 
in  his  customary  way  of  carefully  scru- 
tinizing the  language  of  Uils  proposed 
treaty. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues read  both  Mr.  Possony's  argu- 
ments and  the  consequences  Senator 
DnxsKN  referred  to  in  his  press  release, 
and  I  ask  that  Senator  Dnucssir's  release 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 
as  follows: 

Statxuxmt  oh  WALTxa  LnvKAHM'a  AancLS 
"TXST  Bah  Pob  Sbobt  or  Sous  Aaov- 


(By  Stefan  T.  Poasony) 

Mr.  Walter  Llppmann's  assertion  that  test 
ban  foes  are  "short  of  solid  arguments"  is 
based  on  toadequate  Information.  The  op- 
position to  the  test  ban,  toter  alia,  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  underground  cheating  is 
feasible.  At  long  last,  this  potot  is  now 
generally  conceded  and  the  draft  treaty  does 
not  prohibit  underground  testa. 

Mr.  Uppmann  writes  that  "theoretically, 
it  Is  possible  to  shoot  a  nuclear  device  a 
million  miles  into  outer  space  *  *  *  and  then 
to  explode  it  without  its  being  detected." 
But  "no  proposal  has  ever  been  made,  or 
could  have  been  made,  to  Insure  that  a  vio- 
lation to  outer  space  would  be  detected." 
Ilils  Just  Is  not  so:  One  of  the  technical 
Oenava  agreements  dealt  with  this  problem, 
and  proposed  to  establish  a  system  of  earth 
and  stm  satellites  to  police  a  test  bui  to 
space.    Hie  fact  is  that  cheating  ta  space  Is 


practical,  and  at  far  ahorter  dlstaaeea  than 
1  million  miles.  Whether  such  sliota  at« 
necessary  depends  largely  on  tha  "■w"****'  to 
which  space  wlU  be  xised  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Llppmann  alleges  that  the  real  pur- 
poses of  the  test  ban  opponenta  Is  to  keep 
on  teettog  until  "we  shaU  tovent  the  ab- 
solute weapon."  No  person  versed  to  mili- 
tary matters  ever  advanced  such  a  fthnrtt«h 
proposition.  Absolute  weapons  cannot  ex- 
ist to  periods  of  rapid  technological  change. 
But  Just  as  the  nuclear  weapon  superseded 
"conventional  armaments,"  so  new  weapona 
continually  render  existing  arsenals  obaolete. 
A  strategy  of  planned  obsolescence  cannot 
but  lead  to  disaster. 

Opposition  to  the  test  ban  is  based  on  five 
basic  pttqixwitlons: 

1.  Beductlon  <x  elimination  of  fallout  can 
be  achieved  by  a  fallout  and  dean  test  con- 
vention and  does  not  require  a  ban  on  teat- 
tog. 

a.  A  ban  on  atmo^herie.  qiaoe,  and  under 
water  tests  now  Is  harmful  to  UJB.  security. 
We  still  need  such  tests  to  determine,  for 
example,  the  vulnerability  of  mlssUe  dtea 
and  Polaris  submarines,  to  develop  antimla- 
sile  wei^xms,  and  to  match  the  firepower  of 
existing  Soviet  supoyleld  weapons — to  brief 
to  enhance,  at  a  moment  when  the  power  of 
the  offensive  Is  reachtog  its  apogee,  our 
capabUlty  of  executtog  a  second  strike 
strategy. 

3.  The  draft  treaty  predudes  tha  effective 
defense  of  Europe  against  nuclear  blaokmaU 
and  ground-air  attack.  It  alao  seta  up  the 
United  States  and  UJB3JI.  as  a  worldwide 
military  duopoly  and  therefore  tends  to 
transf  ckrm  all  other  states  toto  mere  satd- 
lites.  Thus,  the  test  ban  treaty  ultimately 
will  destroy  NATO,  or  else  prove  an  ephem- 
eral gambit  to  the  warfare  of  deception  and 
self-deception. 

4.  The  draft  treaty  seems  to  exdude  Plow- 
share shots,  and  thus  by  fiat  tries  to  destroy 
one  of  the  potentially  most  productive  re- 
sources H)f  mankind. 

6.  Technology  advances  like  an  Imper- 
sonal force.  Certainly,  It  would  be  useful 
to  bring  order  toto  the  dynamism  of  tech- 
nology, but  the  present  dnft  treaty,  even  If 
it  were  to  preclude  subterfuge  or  cheating, 
seeks  to  stop  technology — a  futile  under- 
taking. Ktog  Herod  "sent  and  slew  all  the 
boys  to  Bethlehem."  In  Oscar  WUde's  ver- 
Bion,  Harod  also  said:  "Hear  then:  I  forbid 
that  by  Him  the  dead  shoiild  be  awakened. 
It  would  be  terrible  If  to  life  the  dead  came 
agato." 

Tlie  test  ban  may  or  may  not  help  the 
Sovieta  to  "reach  and  overtake"  the  United 
States  mllitarUy,  but  the  fantnade  lUuslan 
that  history  can  be  stopped  or  turned  back, 
pradudas  the  elaboratton  of  genutoaly  eon- 
Btructlve  national  and  totematlonal  security 
policies.  

STATBMKNT    BT    SCHATOa    E»MUL1I    McKlNtST 


Further  examination  of  the  treaty  draft 
for  a  partial  nudear  test  ban  revaala  that. 
to  addition  to  the  clause  giving  the  original 
signatories,  todudlng  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
veto  over  amendmenta,  there  Is  another  pro- 
vision of  considerable  consequence. 

This  provision  can  only  be  discovered  by 
careful  reading  of  sections  1,  2.  4.  and  S  of 
artide  IIL 

Section  1  provldea  that  "any  state  which 
does  not  sign  this  treaty  before  its  entry  Into 
force  •  •  •  may  accede  to  It  at  any  ttma." 

Section  3  dealgnates  the  United  Btataa,  tha 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  aa 
"despodtary  goverunenta"  aad  provldea  that 
"instnimeats  of  rattflcatlen  and  tnatrumsnts 
of  aeeesdoa  shaU  ba  depodted"  with  tha 
depodtary  goveramaata. 

Sectloa  4  provldea  that  "tat  states  wboao 
Instruments  of  ratUleatlott  or  aieaadon  are 
depodted  subsequent  to  tha  entry  Into  foroo 
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allegedly  osnnot  uaa  lOO-magaton 

Tha  saeood  graeratloa  of  Soviet 
ICBirs  can  MOmt  ta>magatoii  warheads  toot 
vrtildes  wa  vary  large  and  cumber- 
and  raqoire  liquid  piopellants.  By 
oontraat,  tha  military  advantagea  of  our 
moca  dependable  and  aoeurata  stdld  pro- 
ptfled  missiles  outweigh  the  dlaadvantagee  of 
tha  smaller  yields.  Hence.  Mr.  Alsop  con- 
cludes. "It  Is  hard  to  see  why  the  United 
Statae  win  loee  by  the  ban."  Unfortunate- 
ly, things  are  not  that  coay. 

1.  The  Soviets  announced  that  they  have 
a  100-megaton  warhead  icx  use  in  missiles 
as  well  as  a  100-megaton  aircraft  bomb. 
Soviet  announcements  of  this  type  usiially 
are  premature  but  they  are  rarely  menda- 
cious. Hence  the  wishful  hope  that  the  So- 
viets will  not  have  100-megaton  missiles  will 
be  sorely  dls^polnted. 

2.  The  Soviets  presently  are  deploying  a 
80-megaton  missile  system,  lir.  Alsop  be- 
littles this  momentous  threat  by  arguing 
that  Soviet  liquid  fueled  missiles  are  inef- 
fective. Tet  attacks  against  hardened  mis- 
sile sites  require  yields  so  large  that  liquid 
fueled  mlssllea  are  Indlspenahle.  Moreover, 
liquid  fueled  missiles,  while  dubious  for 
saeood  strlkae.  sve  perfectly  usable  for  a  first 
strike  strategy. 

3.  Mr.  Almo^  tanpllea  that  we  now  have  a 
force  consisting  of  10-megaton  mlssllee. 
The  fact  Is  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
liquid  fueled  missiles  carry  warheads  of 
several  megatons.  The  firepower  of  the  solid 
fuded  Polarla  and  Mlnuteman  Is  believed  to 
be  about  1-megaton.  or  about  one-thlrtleth 
of  the  yield  of  the  new  Soviet  ICBM. 

4.  "American  military  theorists  *  •  * 
have  consistently  held  that  10  megatons  was 
about  the  limit  <tf  the  really  useful  explo- 
sive power  of  the  nuclear  weapon."  If  this 
were  so.  the  United  Statee.  with  its  second 
strike  strategy,  should  continue  to  teet  un- 
tU  It  achlevea  a  lO-megaton  wartiead  that  la 
deliverable  by  a  solid  fueled  missile.  Actu- 
ally, Mr.  Alaop  might  ask  his  theorlsU 
whether,  as  targets  are  being  hardened,  the 
yield  requirement  does  not  rise?  In  a  mil- 
itary wcvld  where  all  factors  change  con- 
stantly, there  la  no  such  thing  aa  a  con- 
stant limit  of  "really  useful  ezploelTe  power." 

0.  Bven  If  we  were  to  attain  an  American 
warhead  "comparable  to  the  Soviet  SO-meg- 
aton  type,  we  would  not  have  any  rockets 
capable  of  delivering  It  unless  we  made  the 
step  of  returning  to  a  liquid  fueled  delivery 
system."  Atlas  and  Titan  are  remaining  In 
commission  and  we  do  not  have  to  return 
to  them.  Successful  testing  might  allow  us 
to  replace  ineeent  Atlas  and  Titan  war- 
heada  with  devices  eqiuU  to  or  better  than 
the  Soviet  SO-megaton  warhead. 

The  Soviets  now  have  weapons  that  a^ 
suited  to  their  strategy:  they  can  launch  an 
effective  disarming  first  strike,  attack  Amer- 
ican cities,  and  throiigh  fallout  threaten  tl^e 
entire  population  of  the  United  Statea.  Our 
own  mlaslles  are  suitable  for  a  second  strike 
but  relatively  uselees  against  military  tar- 
gets and  hence  unsuitable  for  our  announced 
counterf<»«e  strategy.  Relatively  low  yield 
weapons  cannot  effectively  deter  a  poeslble 
Soviet  antl-populatlon  strategy.  Lastly,  our 
growing  Impotence  against  military  targets 
will  make  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  honor 
our  NATO  obligations. 

Khrushchev's  willingness  to  sign  a  limited 
teet  ban  agreement  is  entirely  In  line  with 
the  key  piirpose  of  orthodox  Soviet  disarma- 
ment policy,  as  defined  by  Lenlb:  to  disarm 
the  bourgeoisie  and  arm  the  proletariat. 


I 
ERNEST    E.    ROOT    HIGH    SCHOOL 
BAND,  NORTH  ROYALTON,  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCBE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Ernest  E.  Root 
High  School  Band  of  North  Royalton, 
Ohio,  has  been  invited  to  participate  in 


the  7Sth  Annual  Tournament  of  Roses 
Parade.  Pasadena.  Calif.,  on  New  Tear's 
Day.  19M.  Mr.  Chris  B.  Carrino.  di- 
rector ci  this  outstanding  band,  has  been 
Informed  of  the  Invitation  in  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Walter  L.  Benedict, 
chairman  of  the  music  committee.  Pasa- 
dena Tournament  of  Roses  Association. 

I  Join  with  the  dtlaenry  of  Ohio,  and 
particularly  those  of  North  Royalton.  In 
extending  cmigratulatlons  to  Director 
Carrino  and  the  members  of  this  band. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
this  outstanding  band  has  gained  na- 
ti<mal  recognition.  The  E.  E.  Root  High 
School  Band  Majorettes  and  Royalettes 
were  recipients  of  the  1962  Grand  Prize 
Trophy  in  the  National  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  Parade  of  Princesses  held  in 
Wiitiilngton. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  invitatlOQ  to  the 
E.  E.  Root  High  School  Band  to  parUd- . 
pate  In  the  forthcoming  Tournament  of 
Roses,  Mr.  Benedict  said: 

Tovir  band  has  been  choeen  to  repreeent 
your  area  of  the  Uhlted  States  In  the  belief 
that  your  band  la  a  superior  organisation, 
certain  to  reflect  credit  upon  your  home 
community  and  prove  popular  with  millions 
of  parade  viewers. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  faced  with  one  of  the  great  crises  in 
our  history  because  we  did  not  act  sooner 
to  bring  the  promise  of  America  to  all 
Americans.  Our  Nation  is  being  asked 
to  provide  to  a  large  number  of  its  people 
civil  rights  to  which  they  have  alwasrs 
been  entitled,  but  which  in  far  too  many 
instances  are  still  behig  withheld  from 
them. 

America  demands  esentially  the  same 
responsibilities  from  all  her  citizens. 
We  must  all  obey  the  law.  pay  taxes,  tmd 
answer  the  call  to  duty  when  the  Nation 
is  endangered.  Our  servicemen  who  fell 
on  foreign  battlefields  died  without  re- 
gard to  race.  But  because  of  their  race, 
some  Americans  today  cannot  vote,  can- 
not get  a  Job,  cannot  enter  a  decent 
school — frequently  cannot  even  get  a 
meal  or  a  night's  lodging. 

The  present  crisis  in  civil  rights  has 
made  a  great  many  more  people  aware  of 
the  extent  and  the  seriousnes  of  this 
problem  to  the  national  welfare.  But 
for  me  it  is  only  the  most  recent  stake 
in  a  long,  long  battle.  I  have  been  fight- 
ing in  the  Congress  for  strong,  responsi- 
ble civil  rights  legislation  for  over  two 
decades,  and  I  have  not  done  so  for  par- 
tisan p<ditical  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RscoKD  a  quotation  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Tribune  of  November  19. 1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows: 

Philadelphia's  six  Republican  Congressmen 
are  all  pledged  to  support  in  the  next  Ckm- 
gress  an  effective  fair  employment  law. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  keep  their  respective  pledgee  indi- 
vidually and  collectively. 

Congressman  Hugh  Soott,  who  waa  In  Con- 
gress prior  to  joining  the  UJB.  Mavy.  haa  an 
ezoellent  record  on  PSPC  laglslatton.  His 
record  la  exceptionally  good,  since  ha  has 
comparatively  few  colored  voters  In  hla  dla- 
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trlct.    It  Is  a  matter  of  principle  with  him 
and  not  smart  politics  simply  to  get  votes. 

Bir.  SCOTT.  For  me,  civil  rights  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  principle,  not 
politics.  I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  the 
human  being.  I  believe  that  when  that 
dignity  is  violated,  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
act laws  to  protect  it. 

During  my  years  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  I  sponsored  or  cosponsored 
more  legislation  on  civil  rights  than  on 
any  other  one  subject.  Following  is  a 
list  of  civil  rights  bills  I  have  submitted 
since  1956: 


TBAa  less,  SSTH  OONGI 


(SSNATK,  18T 


Senate  BeeoluUon  118,  housing,  loans 
without  dlscrlmlnatlcm. 

S.  1732,  public  accommodations. 

S.  1731.  administration  olvU  rights  i»o- 
posaL 

S.  1693,  UJ3.  citizens  rights. 

S.  ISOl,  prohibits  discrimination  In  fur- 
nishing facilities  for  business  under  State 
licenses. 

S.  1590,  public  schoola. 

&  1219.  make  ClvU  Bight  Commlaskm 
permanent. 

S.  1218,  hoq>ltallaaU(ni. 

S.  1217,  ftocommodatlons  at  hotels. 

S.  1216,  Federal  assistance  law  enforce- 
ment. 

8.  1215,  criminal  dvU  remedies. 

S.  1214,  voUng. 

8. 121s,  housing. 

8.  1212,  prohibits  dlsertaiilnatlon  In  em- 
ployment In  Washington,  D.C. 

8. 1211.  aqiua  employment  opportunity. 

8.  1210,  discrlmlnatloa  in  employment. 

8. 1209,  school  desegregation. 

8.  1117,  extends  ClvU  Rights  Commission. 

8.  77S,  pndilblts  racial  discrimination  In 
Interstate  employment. 

8.  772,  public  echool  deeegregatlon. 

S.  666,  protects  citizens  right  to  vote. 


TB&B   laSl,  STTH  CON0BX88    (BBNA1S,  SO  8188.) 

Senate  Resolution  SIS,  loans  without  dis- 
crimination. 

8.  2988,  prevents  exclusion  of  members  of 
minority  groups  from  Jury  aervloe,  1967.  title 
m. 

8.  2981.  Commission  aa  Bqual  Employment 
Opportunity,  prohibits  discrimination  by  la- 
bor unions. 

S.  2980.  desegregation  of  public  schools. 

8.  2970,  protects  voting  rights. 


TXAa  19S1,  STTH  CONOBXBS   (SENATS,  18T  SSflS.) 

S.  478,  prohibits  poU  tax  In  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

8.  479,  establishes  a  Commission  on  Equal 
Job  Opportunity. 

S.  480,  prohibits  literacy  requirements  for 
voting. 

8. 481,  authorlaea  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  dvU  Injiuictlve  proceedings  to  safe- 
guard rlgbta. 

8. 482.  guaranteea  the  rlghta  provided  by 
the  14th  amendment. 

8. 489.  extends  indefinitely  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission. 

8. 484.  assists  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment to  meet  coat  of  school  desegregation. 

S.  1253,  discrimination  In  public  ooovay- 
ancea. 

8. 1264.  protects  against  bodily  attack. 

8. 1255,  amends  existing  dvU  rlghta  stat- 
utes. 

S.  1266,  Federal  Antl-Lynchlng  Act. 

S.  1257,  Indefinite  extension  of  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

8.1258,  Federal  EquaUty  of  Opportunity 
in  Employment  Act. 

S.  1259.  Federal  Antl-PoU  Tta  Act. 

Senate  Reaolutloii  6.  amanda  cloture  rule 
of  Senate. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  58.  poll  tax. 

Five  amendmenta  (to  HJt.  7371)  on  ClvU 
rights. 


Ts&a  leeo,  ssth  congress  (skhats.  an  sass.) 

8. 435,  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

8. 456,  amends  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

8. 942,  eetabllshes  a  Oommlaston  on  Equal 
Job  Opportxmlty. 

a960.  similar  to  &  456. 

&  2868,  pOU  tax. 

8.  3001,  providea  enforcement  of  dvU 
rlghU. 

S.  3821,  strengthens  clvU  rights. 

8. 3823,  amends  ClvU  Rl^ts  Act  of  1960. 

8.3829,  enforcement  of  dvU  rights. 

TEAR  1957,  SSTH  CONGRBSS  (HOUSS) 

HA.  1254,  further  secures  and  protects  the 
dvU  rights  of  persons  within  the  United 
Statee. 

HJt.  3068,  slmUar  to  HJt.  1254. 

TSAR  195S,  84TH  CONOtSSS  (HOXTSB) 

HJt.  10340,  establishes  a  bipartisan  Cccn- 
misslon  on  Civil  Rights  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Govenuxient. 

HJt.  10426,  provides  means  of  further  se- 
curing and  protecting  the  right  to  vote. 

HJt.  10428,  strengthens  the  dvU  rights 
statutes. 

I  also  supported  civil  rights  measures 
from  the  77th  through  the  83d  Con- 
gress. Including  my  testimony  on  FEFC 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  tai  1943. 

It  has  taken  the  Congress  a  long  time 
to  come  to  grips  with  these  issues.  I 
hoi)e  we  now  may  be  approaching  the 
time  for  meaningful  legislation. 

Back  in  1959  I  told  the  50th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People: 
"I  Intend  to  fight  for  dvll  liberties — win, 
lose,  or  draw." 

But  I  do  not  want  us  to  lose  or  draw. 
I  want  to  win.  Because  if  we  lose,  all 
America  loses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  tn 
the  Rbcord  some  of  my  earlier  state-' 
ments  on  civil  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SxcxRPT  From  a  Spscch  bt  Sbnator  Soott 

ZN  THS  SXMATB  ON  JULT  2.  1963 

When  speculation  arises  about  the  course 
to  be  taken  by  the  RepubUcan  Party,  there 
seems  to  be  a  serious  omission  about  those 
of  us  who  have  for  years  and  do  now  suppwt 
f  \irthar  dvU  rights  legislation. 

In  the  past  Concrees,  for  Instance,  I  q>on- 
sored  32  dvll  rights  bUIs.  This  year  I  spon- 
sored 16  such  bills — indudlng  the  famous 
part  3.  or  title  3.  I  am  a  ooaponaor  of  tha 
President's  recent  proposals. 

Indeed,  I  have  Introduced  m(»a  blUs  on 
civil  rights  than  on  any  other  single  subject. 

It  Is  a  mcnal  Issue,  and  It  requires  a  moral 
commitment.  I  made  that  oommltment 
long  ago. 

It  is  also  a  practical  Issue.  I  have  long 
felt  that  our  Nation  cannot  possibly  realize 
its  ultimate  potential  divided  as  it  Is  from 
within. 

It  Is  time,  I  beUeve,  to  stop  the  speciila- 
tlon,  the  rumors,  and  get  back  to  the  facts; 
get  on  with  the  unfinished  business  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  tha  foxmder  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party.  

Excerpt  From  a  Spxsch  bt  Senator  Soott 
nr  THE  Sbwatb  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  President,  eight  Republican  Senators 
have  today  Joined  In  the  Introduction  at  a 
bUl  which  Is  a  broad  veraloti  at  part  in  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  updated  to  preaent 
conditions. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  those  of  us  who 
Join  In  introducing  the  biU,  plus  a  number 
of  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  have  been 


seeking  to  secure  action  on  so-called  part 
m.  giving  the  Attorney  General  the  right  to 
Intervene  In  individual  ruTtt  Numerous  In- 
stancea  of  vlolatlona  of  these  dvU  rlghta 
have  occurred.  We  have  pursued  this  effort 
for  many  years,  certainly  since  1957.  Many 
of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that  without  so- 
caUed  title  m,  the  power  presenUy  vested 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  Inadequate  to 
do  Justice  to  an  Individual  whoee  rights  are 
being  trampled  upon  or  abused,  because  of 
the  present  law's  requirement,  for  example, 
for  consent  of  the  Oovemor  of  a  State  to  the 
intervention  by  Federal  forces,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  a  situation  indlcatiXLg  a  breakdown 
of  law  and  order,  or  becavise  of  other  limita- 
tions and  Inadequacies  which  we  were  not 
able  to  get  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  1957  or 
1960  ClvU  Rl^ta  Act. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  I 
have  been  active,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  Senators,  In  seeking  to  persuade  the 
Department  of  Justice  that,  unless  action 
were  taken  along  these  lines,  they  would  be 
confronted  with  continuing  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lations and  by  ultimate  recognition  by  a 
large  segment  of  our  people  of  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  law:  that  it  would  lead  to 
frustration,  and  that  frxutration  would  lead 
to  violation  of  the  law;  that  imless  we  cotUd 
get  the  provisions  of  the  law  firmed  up,  so 
that  aa  individual  may  feel  he  haa  the  full 
and  due  protection  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  la  Justified  In  wen-k- 
ing out  his  rights  within  the  framework  of 
law  and  within  our  courts,  tha  Individual 
would  resort  to  means  outside  the  law.  and 
that  thoae  means  would  continue  to  increase. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  situation  that  we  are 
very  hopeful  that  action  ean  be  had  oai  tha 
enactment  of  title  m. 


'  FkOK  A  Si'EKJi  BT  SBMATOB  SOOCT  DT 

the  Sbhate  oir  Mat  10. 1962 

Accomplishments  In  basle  dvU  rlghta  are 
not  realized  through  a  few  selected  govern- 
mental appointments  but  rather  in  measures 
under  irtilch  aU  otv  dtlzens  who  are  now 
denied  their  rights  can  benefit  by  the  reoog- 
nltl<Hi  that  the  rights  are  Indeed  rights  to 
which  they  are  fuUy  entitled  as  American 
dtlzens. 

ExcBurr  From  a  Speech  bt  SsMAToa  Scorr  nr 
the  Senate  om  Aucuar  29, 1961 

I  woiUd  like  to  say  what  Is  obvious  to 
Members  of  this  body,  and  I  think  to  tba 
press  at  large.  Amendmenta  supported  by 
the  two  Senators  from  New  York,  my  aenlor 
coUeagiia  from  Pennsylvania,  and  aaany  other 
Sanatora.  which  would  add  provlalona  that 
would  Implement  tha  dvU  rights  proposal, 
are  Important  amendments,  amandmants 
promised  by  tha  platfOnns  at  both  poUtleal 
parties,  amendments  which  would  enlarge 
and  dignify  the  rights  of  human  beings.  But. 
Mr.  President,  we  know  that  prof<iertlngB  here 
are  cut  and  dried;  that  the  planning  ground- 
work, and  footwoek  have  all  been  done. 
Whenever  a  measure  at  this  kind  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  Introduced,  we  know  that  gen- 
eral staff  work  haa  been  done.  We  know 
this  administration  does  not  Intend  to  hava 
dvU  rlghta  legislation  acted  upon.  It  feela 
the  executive  department  can  handle  aU 
these  matters.  It  does  not  believe  la  Its 
platftMin.  It  does  not  believe  that  civU  rights 
legislation  should  be  adopted.  Therefore,  let 
not  any  of  us  be  deceived  by  the  subsequent 
oratory  whldi  wUl  be  heard  In  this  Cham- 
ber. Hm  measure  has  been  foreclosed.  The 
defeat  of  theae  civU  rlghta  amendments  haa 
been  foreordered.  Their  fata  la  foredoomed. 
Nothing  Is  going  to  happen  excq;>t  tha  ex- 
tension of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commlsstoa.  Bat 
the  ritual  danoa  must  be  perfonnad.  The 
process  of  going  through  tha  motions  must 
be  endured.  The  public  must  be  advlasd 
that  some  are  for  and  some  are  against  the 
amendments. 
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And  then.  aft« 
MltaM*  tun*, 

MfMOIMWm 

for  tb«  eoffiiM  to 
trfttMl:  tiM  body 
win   b«  lodMd; 

BMmlMWUlbS 

tvamni 
•ad  the 
tmdlttop*!  and 
ee«d  with 
win  have  tbe 
Tftnt 

whleh  W9  Mkld 
Mrvvd.    Wfwin 
of  MM  povlmt. 

So,  rfttlMT 
would  Ilk*  to 
body  Is  borlad. 
tlTvly  eomplote. 

Z  Avar 
lafltfAtlan.   I 
•Hov  tbcrn  to 


«•  havt  gone  al<mc  for  a 

I  gatbor  tb«  majortty 

b*  sboot  an  hoar,  aolt- 

bo  mad*,  and  the  att«npta 

rtN  and  walk  wiU  be  fraa- 

wlU  be  bortod:  tbe 

i^pproprlate  fnneral 

[talned:  a  raltaNe  funeral 

wm  be  entered  of 

I  lenate  win  then  reeume  iU 

efstomary  waye.    It  will  pro- 

aad  appropriation.    It 

noofennane  and  irrele- 

We  win  waste  the  time 

■o  eewptlel  to  be  con- 

1  hrow  time  away  <m  matters 


leglslalon 
usual 


wait  for  the  funeral,  I 

my  eulogy  before  the 

lefore  the  sarrloes  are  en- 


flttlngly 
Its 
have  read 


uaendnMnts.     I  favor  the 

that  It  Is  not  planned  to 

law.    I  know  that  the 

engraved  and  that  the 

prepared  for  the  dvil  rlghU 

as  they  so  often  before 

la 


"Reqileeeat  la  paee." 


FbOM   A 


can  that  dnrtng 
on  tMoporary  €t 
Forfft,  I  vMtad 


■DOkl^g 

whldk  filled  my 


are 
why.  Indeed,  an 
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That  was  my 
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wn  SsKAToa  Scott 
UmcM  10.  1960 
Is  franchise.    I  re- 
he  Korean  war,  when  X  was 
wtth  the  carrier  VMef 
hospital  ship  In  Pusan 
of  Uie  Mth  Regiment,  then 
were  lying  on  the  dock- 
badly  Injured  and  were 
but  they  were  stoical 
cigarettes.    The  thought 
^nlnd  at  that  time  was,  "If 
to  light  along- 
aad  with  them,  and  If 
I  ood  enough  to  die  for  us, 
they  not  good  enough  to 


thoi^t  at  that  time,  and 

I  believe  that  any 

enough  to  light  for  the 

he  Btatee  of  the  Union  Is 

rote  In  any  of  them. 

•T  BaaiArom  Scott 
rmtaBi  •,  1960 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
inrglnla  wlU  agree  with 
day  there  Is  heard  In  this 
Senate  Chamber  the  long. 
sigh  at  the  expiring  life 
4nd  the  voice  of  that  strange 
part   religionist,    part 
perhape  right,  but 
Nation  to  srtf-examlaatUm 
by  any  means;  a 
was  raised,  and  wUl  not 
of  his  voice  sweepe  acroes 
Ifoundary  to  bonndafy,  from 
ehallengee  the  eonsclenee 
^ys  to  us  that,  somehow, 
^ood  land,  with  Its  heritage, 
solution  to  Its  problems — 
to  which  John  Brown  and 
theb*  allegUnce.  and  to 
troblems   which    affect    the 


which  both  Negro  doctors  and  patients 
tin  subjected  In  hospitals  in  many  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation. 

Tlie  Federal  Oovemmait  has  con- 
doned these  unfair  activities  by  refusing 
to  poUce  the  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions of  the  HUl-Burton  Act  and  by  its 
Insistence  on  continuing  to  adhere  to  its 
unconstituticmal  separate  but  equal  pro- 
vision. I  have  brought  this  situation  to 
the  attrition  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  many 
occasions  but  have  yet  to  receive  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  why  this  agency 
refuses  to  insist  upon  compliance  with  a 
policy  of  equal  treatment  in  programs 
It  suivwrts  with  Federal  tax  funds. 

In  ll^t  of  this  badcgroimd,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  by  the  statement  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Greater  New  York 
Hoqiital  AssodatKm.  This  statement 
reafflrms  the  association's  support  of  a 
policy  of  nondiscrimination  in  the  treat- 
ment of  iwtlents,  the  appointments  to 
hospital  staffs,  and  in  appointments  to 
the  board  of  trustees.  I  commend  the 
association  for  its  position  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  association's 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoto,  as  follows: 
BBAimutAnoM  or  thb  Posmow  or  thx  lisM- 

Bsa  BoerrrALS  of  tbs  OasATn  Nsw  Toax 

HosprrAL  Association  on  Human  Riohtb 

In  recognition  of  human  equality  and  In 
the  right  of  aU  men  to  equal  opportvmlty, 
members  of  the  Greater  New  York  Hospital 
Association  iijainim  their  belief  in  the  fol- 
lowing practicea: 

That  care  be  provided  to  all  in  need  of 
Boedlcal  attention  regardlees  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin; 

That  there  shall  be  no  aegregatlon  of  pa- 
tients in  our  hoq>itals.  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin; 

That  appointments  to  our  hospital  staffs 
shall  be  baaed  on  qualification  regardless  of 
race,  ooIot,  creed,  or  national  origin  subject 
to  the  number  at  physicians  who  can  be 
acoommodated  and  the  bed  capacity  of  the 
hoqpital; 

That  i4>polntments  to  our  administrative 
staffs  shall  be  bassd  on  qualification  regard- 
leas  of  raoe,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin; 


ttattke, 


:»t 


thi 


gkve 


KEAWFERMAI  fCWOF  THE  P08ITZ0N 
OP  THE  ICEMBXR  HOSPTTAIB  OF 
THE  OREA'  m  NEW  YORK  HOS- 
PITAL AaSpCIATlON  ON  HUMAN 

BicmriB 

Ifr.  KEATdlO.     Itr. 


of  the  most 
crtminatian 


he  irtrendinc 
Is 


That  i4>poiatment  to  our  boards  of 
trusteee  shaU  be  based  on  community  par- 
ticipation and  leadership  regardlees  of  race, 
color,  creed,  »  national  origin. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclMTYkK  in  the  chair).  Is  there  fur- 
ther momins  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing biKlness  is  closed. 


President,  one 

a^eets  of  dls- 

ttie  unfair  treatment  to 


ABfENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished bushMss,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgis&ativi  Cuok.  A  bill  (S. 
1708)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  OESELL  REPORT  AND  PERVER- 
SION OF  THE  MISSION  OP  THE 
MIUTART 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  have  long  insists  that  our 
military  people  be  confined  to  their  his- 
toric and  traditional  roles  and  missions 
are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  recently  been  introduced  a  new, 
different,  and  added  mission  which  can 
only  be  detrimental  to  military  tradition, 
discipline,  and  morale. 

This  new  and  previously  unheard  of 
mission  is  designed  to  shape  our  military 
force  as  an  instrument  for  social  reform 
and  can  only  result  in  irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  the  military  profession.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  a  grave  and  serious  challenge 
to  the  long  established  and  traditional 
concept  of  complete  separation  of  the 
military  from  all  political  matters  and 
activities. 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
which  I  shall  discuss  is  but  the  latest 
step  in  the  current  massive  and  wide- 
spread assault  upon  constitutional  prin- 
ciples in  the  misguided  and  so-called 
civil  rights  drive.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  the  military  profession  Itself  be 
utilized  as  a  driving  force  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  social  and  political 
order  which  invidves  race  relations  and 
Individual  associations  in  off-base  areas 
surrounding  our  military  establishments. 

This  latest  directive  is  based  hi  large 
measure  upcm  the  so-called  Qesell  re* 
port,  which  came  from  a  Committee  on 
Equal  OiHwrtunity  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
^;>polnted  several  months  ago  by  the 
President. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I.  of  course,  do  not  expect  to 
be  consulted  about  matters  of  this  kind. 
However.  I  feel  that  we  cannot  perform 
our  function  unless  we  are  advised  to 
some  extent  when  committees  are  ap- 
pointed with  such  far-reaching  and 
sweeping  powers  and  opportunities. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  devotes  so  much  of  his 
valuable  time  to  the  real  problems  of  the 
military  services,  was  not  Informed  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  activities  of 
this  c<»nmittee  until  the  report  was  is- 
sued. Of  course,  he  can  speak  for 
himself. 

I  mention  it  because  it  is  a  source  of 
great  concern  to  me.  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  that  he  was  not  Informed. 
I  know  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
anyone  in  Congress  to  be  heard  or  to 
present  any  idea  or  to  consult  with  any 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  which 
made  the  far-reaching  reoommendati<ms 
as  to  what  should  be  the  duty  of  a  base 
commander.  None  of  the  members  of 
the  ccmunittee  had  any  military  service: 
that  is,  they  are  not  in  the  military  serv- 
ice now.  The  members  of  the  committee 
are:  * 

Mr.  Gerhard  Gesell.  of  Washington. 
D.C..  Chairman;  Mr.  Nathaniel  S.  Colley: 
Mr.  Abe  Fortas;  Mr.  Louis  J.  Hector; 
Mr.  Benjamin  Muse;  Mr.  John  H.  Seng- 
stacke,  and  Mr.  Whitney  Toung,  Jr. 
They  compose  the  membership  of  this 
group.  But  back  to  the  activities  that 
have  taken  place. 
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It  has  been  i4>parent  for  some  ttane 
that  the  more  extreme  exponents  of  rev- 
olutionary civil  rights  actions  have 
wanted  to  use  the  military  in  a  posltton 
of  leadership  to  bring  about  desegrega- 
tion outside  the  boundaries  of  the  mili- 
tary bases,  and  have  desired  that  the  fuU 
economic  weight  of  military  bases  be 
manipulated  by  the  base  commander  to 
reverse  local  laws,  customs,  and  policies. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  and  specifi- 
cally recommended  that  the  economic 
coercion  to  attain  these  political  objec- 
tives go  to  the  extreme  of  curtiUling  or 
terminating  activities  at  military  instal- 
lations near  communities  where  desegre- 
gation is  psjrticularly  prevalent. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  called 
upon  to  take  action  in  this  field  as  the 
result  of  the  work  of  a  civilian  commit- 
tee consisting  of  seven  monbers.  not  one 
of  whom  Is  a  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  recognized  as  a  seasoned  consti- 
tutional lawyer.  This  Committee,  known 
as  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces,  on 
June  is.  1963,  filed  with  the  President 
its  initial  report  dealing  with  "Equality 
of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  for  Negro 
Military  Personnel  Stationed  Within  the 
United  States."  This  report  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Gesell  report,  after  the 
name  of  Committee  Chairman.  Gerhard 
Gesell.  a  Washington  attorney.  The  re- 
port was  forwarded  by  the  President  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  attention 
and  action.  However,  the  attention  and 
action  which  should  be  i^ven  the  report 
seems  to  have  been  predlrected  by  the 
President  by  the  following  admonition: 

The  C<Mnmlttee'0  recommendations  regard- 
ing both  off-base  and  on-base  conditions 
merit  yotir  prompt  attention  and  certainly 
are  In  the  spirit  that  I  believe  should  char- 
acterise our  approach  to  this  matter. 

On  July  26.  1963,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, responsive  to  the  admoniti<»i  of 
the  President,  issued  a  directive — incor- 
rectly entitled  "Equal  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces" — based  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Gesell  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  directive  referred 
to  is  so  far  reaching  and  drastic  in  its 
nature  and  effect  that  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  ^ould  be  familiar 
with  its  terms.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks Uie  entire  directive  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  para- 
graph B  of  thr directive  provides: 

1.  The  military  departments  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower).  Issue  i4>propriate  in- 
structions, manuals,  and  regulations  In  con- 
nection with  the  leadership  responsibility 
for  equal  oi^ortunity,  on  and  off-base,  and 
containing  guidance  tat  its  discharge. 

3.  The  military  departments  shall  institute 
in  each  service  a  system  for  regularly  report- 
ing, monitoring,  and  measuring  progress  in 
achieving  equal  opportunity  on  and  off  base. 

Paragn^;^  C  places  dear  and  heavy 
responsibility  upon  the  military  com- 
maiider  in  the  field  of  social  reform.  It 
provides: 

Every  military  commander  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  oppose  discriminatory  practices  af- 


ftoctlng  his  men  and  their  dependents  and 
to  foster  equal  opportunity  for  tbem,  not 
only  In  areas  under  hla  Immiwllatft  control, 
but  also  la  nearby  communities  where  they 
may  live  or  gather  In  off-duty  hours.  In  dis- 
charging that  responsibility  a  commander 
shall  not,  except  with  the  prior  mpptanl  of 
the  Secretary  of  his  military  departmMit,  use 
the  off-limlte  sanction  In  discriminaticni 
cases  arising  within  the  United  States. 

I  shall  explain  that  in  greater  detail 
later. 

This  Is  not  all.  The  following  is  a 
paragrm>h  from  the  July  24. 1963.  memo- 
randum from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  President,  which  responded  to  the 
Gesell  report  and  transmitted  the  di- 
rective which  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed: 

The  Committee  also  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  cloelng  bases  near  ccunmunities 
where  discrimination  is  particularly  preva- 
lent. I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  feasible  action 
at  this  time. 

That  is  a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  a  communication  directed 
to  the  President.  He  declined  to  say 
that  he  would  remove  bases  from  com- 
munities that  did  not  conform  to  this 
requirement.  He  merely  said  he  did  not 
consider  their  removal  feasible  "at  this 
time."  Nevertheless,  the  threat  re- 
mains. The  recommendation  of  his 
Committee  stands.  It  has  been  com- 
mended by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  said  it  is  not 
feasible  to  close  the  bases  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  finish  this 
point,  first?  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  background  for  this  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  that  the 
President's  Committee  had  recommended 
that  military  bases  be  closed  or  moved 
in  those  cases  where  the  off -base  busi- 
ness establishments  did  not  submit  to 
the  politically  inspired  requirements. 
In  this  recommendation  the  Committee 
advocated  the  most  extreme  and  brutal 
form  of  economic  coercion. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  declined  to 
follow  this  recommendation  "at  this 
tune."  The  use  of  this  phrase  indicates, 
of  course,  that  the  threat  of  such  action 
is  still  very  much  in  existence.  The  very 
clear  threat  is  that,  if  all  else  fails,  the 
weight  of  the  militsuy  purse  will  be  used, 
not  to  increase  our  combat  readiness  and 
military  striking  power,  but  as  a  means 
of  economic  strangulation  of  local  peo- 
ples and  local  communities  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  social  and  political  revo- 
lution which  the  civil  rights  extremists 
so  ardently  desire. 

I  shall  mention  some  round  figures 
showing  that  the  locations  of  military 
installations  by  the  armed  services. 
Congress,  and  the  President  are  based 
upcm  military  considerations.  What  will 
best  serve  the  defenses  and  the  security 
of  the  Nation?  What  about  the  air  pat- 
tern, when  the  Air  Force  selects  loca- 
tions for  the  training  of  pilots?  What 
about  the  considerations  of  the  Navy 
for  suitable  locations?  These  are  mili- 
tary considerations.  That  is  why  we 
have  poured  biUions  of  dollars  into  the 
construction  of  military  bases  through- 


out the  Nation.  Missile  sites  are  se- 
lected because  of  their  relation  to 
strategic  requirements. 

Based  upon  studies  and  surveys  that 
have  been  made  by  teams  of  mvestiga- 
tors,  the  Government  has  inverted  con- 
siderably more  than  $10  billion  in 
military  installations  which  might  be 
affected  by  this  directive.  I  venture  to 
guess  that  to  transfer,  to  move,  or  to 
recreate  those  bases  elsewhere  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  billion. 
In  many  cases,  there  is  no  other  sound 
military  location  to  which  to  go. 

So  this  recommendation  strikes  at  the 
very  vitals,  the  very  fundamentals  of  our 
military  plans,  purposes,  and  strategy. 
It  is  no  ordinary  recommendation.  It 
goes  to  the  very  vital  and  technical  parts 
of  our  military  program. 

I  shall  state  later  that  I  beUeve  it 
would  destroy  the  standards  by  which 
we  select  and  promote  officers  in  the 
armed  services  and  the  morale  of  many 
fine  career  officers. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Geoigia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the  able 
speech  he  is  making.  I  concur  in  his 
statements  and  share  his  views  com- 
pletely. 

Our  Nation  is  a  Nation  of  civilian 
control;  a  Nation  of  law,  not  of  military 
control.  The  Senator  has  read  para- 
graph C  of  the  order.  The  order  is  so  far 
reaching  that  it  directs  military  com- 
manders to  foster  equal  opportunity  for 
people  not  only  in  areas  under  immedi- 
ate militMT  control,  but  also  in  nearby 
communities,  where  the  military  may 
live  or  gather  in  off-duty  hours. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  believe  that  the  military  has 
any  control  over  a  civilian  area  outside 
the  military  base? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Absolutely  no  control 

Mr.  TALlylADGE.  Does  the  Constitu- 
tion give  them  any  authority  to  act  in 
civil  areas  beyond  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment? ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely  none.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  there  are  certain 
working  arrangements  between  the  police 
departments,  the  civilian  authorities,  and 
the  civic  clubs  and  groups.  But  whoi 
it  comes  to  legal  JurisdicUon  and  legal 
rights,  there  are  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  a  military 
base  commander  have  authority  to  act 
as  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  as  a  State 
legislator  in  dealing  with  areas  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  his  Military  Estab- 
lishment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  CerUinly  not;  hi  fact, 
the  very  contrary  Is  the  theory  <U  our 
Government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  a  military  base 
commander  have  authority  to  act  as 
county  commissioner,  mayor,  city  coun- 
cil, or  policymaking  authority  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  Military  Establish- 
ment? 

BCr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  he  does  not 
have  such  authority. 

liCr.  TALIiCADGE.  But  does  this  order 
not  purport  to  authorise  mUitaiT  com- 
manders to  exercise  authority  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  military  bases? 
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Mr.flrrBQCD.  T«;  it  would  tmt  them 
tithft  IB  tbe  4M1*  ^  ^^  eurrent  of 
I  muMfum;  toad  It  ooidd 
rtcbi  Inio  rteeUMM.  Itwoold 
•  fpedftl  force;  and  tbBf 
would  be  eoM  dered  for  iMnomotlon  on 
the  InmIs  of  tti  !lr  gompltanm  with  It. 

Ifr.  TALICAIK3B.  In  ihort.  their  fu- 
ture promotion  would  depend  upon  that, 
would  it  Dotr 

.  Ur.  8TSNN1 3.  Tee.  I  theU  discuss 
that  point  lair,  and  shall  show  how 
near  they  got  t<  it. 

Mr.  TALBiA  3GB.  Is  this  order  not 
strangdy  remisiseent  of  the  orders  in 
Reeoostmetlon  days  when  the  South  was 
ooeupied  lar  tn  ope  and  was  dlYided  Into 
military  dlatzle  e  under  troop  command- 
ers irtio  eseniaed  authority  in  thoee 
areas? 

Ifr.  8TENN  8.  I  think  the  Senator 
fktm  Qeorgla  i  cwrect  as  far  as  he  goes; 
but  this  matte  r  goes  even  farther  than 
thai  It  tarac  es  the  prorlnce  of  more 
than  the  drUlan  authorities  and  the 
State  authorlt  es;  in  addition.  It  would 
put  this  officer  -who  is  trained  and  pre- 
pared to  prepa  re  us  for  war  and  to  win 
that  war.  if  it  comee— and  also  puts  his 
eareer  right  ii  the  middle  of  the  most 
eontroverafal  ]  olitical  debates  and  dls- 
Cttssions  and  t  te  meet  violent  eruptims 
of  partisan  mttters  which  exist  in  the 
Matton  today.  I  think  that  is  the  most 
serious  single  ihase  of  the  entire  mat- 
ter. 

Ur.  TAlMiUQK  Furthermore.  It 
purports  to  substitute,  in  those  areas, 
military  eootr  >1  and  decision,  for  civil 
law  and  dvfl  di  dsion.  does  it  not? 

Mr.  STEW  US.  Yes.  that  is  Its 
efftet— attemp  led  coercion  through 
threats  to  ren  ove  bases,  as  I  dial!  show 
lator.  and  to  n  ark  stores  or  other  estab- 
lishments "of!  limits."  with  the  result 
that  no  memi  n*  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment wou  d  be  permitted  to  enter 
them.  Such  iconomlc  coercion  would 
be  a  crushing  blow,  a  death  blow,  to 
many  ot  the]  establishments  tn  these 


Mr.  TALM^IDOK    I  fully  agree  with 
the  able  Senitor  from  lOssissippL    I 


think  this  is  tft  most  uncalled-for  order 
In  eonnectfcm  irltti  a  Military  Establish- 
ment that  1 1  ftve  ever  heard  of  in  my 
lifetime. 

We  Uve  In  a  natl<m  of  laws,  not  of 
men.  The  fi,et'  that  we  live  under 
ctvlUan  laiw.  n  it  under  military  dlctator- 
ahip,  has  alwkys  been  part  and  pcu-eel 
of  our  systei  i  of  government.  How- 
ever, the  purp  irt  and  effect  of  this  order 
is  to  encourai  e  military  commanders  in 
charge  of  var  ous  military  areas  in  the 
Nation  to  participate  In  local  p<dltics 
and  to  attem  A  to  Inject  the  authority 
of  the  MHi  ary  Establishment  into 
civilian  coptw  1;  it  that  not  true? 

Mr.  8TENN  B.  That  is  correct.  If  it 
Is  permitted  o  #tart,  naturally  it  will 
grow  in  its  imi  act. 

Mr.  TALBIi  DGE.    That  is  correct 

In  fact,  do  s  this  order  not  strike  at 
civil  control  o  '  our  established  system  of 
government,  t  nd  does  i(  not  attempt  to 
Inject  therein  military  control  in  civilian 
areas? 

Mr.  SriEMIES.    That  is  correct. 

Let  me  say  »  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia that  in  h  s  State  there  are  a  large 


number  of  military  bistanatlons;  but 
thts  ordier  is  not  eoDflnad  to  one  area  or 
one  State  of  the  Nation.  The  order  Is 
natkpi^i  in  ite  aigalflcanoe:  and  when 
attempts  are  made  to  disturb  and  upset 
the  military  pattern  and  the  method  of 
promoting  oilcers,  a  blow  is  struck  at 
the  vitals  of  the  entbe  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  important  sUte- 
ment  and  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  GeorgiiL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 
The  PRESII>INO  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 
Mr.STENNlS.  I3^eld. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    First.  Mr.  President. 
I  warmly  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  very 
dangerous    approach    to    this    matter, 
which  does  involve  national  security  in 
the  most  complete  way. 

Mr.  tfi'ENNlS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  ask  whether 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  placed 
in  the  RxcoRiv— if  he  has  not  done  so. 
I  hope  he  will — the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ck>mmlttee  which  made  this 
recommendation  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  McNamara. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  the  Rkcord  al- 
ready discloses  their  names. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  let  me  say,  for 
myself— for  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator's 
comment  on  the  persoimel  of  the  Com- 
mittee—that I  think  it  was  as  completely 
unrepresentative  of  the  Nation;  and  par- 
ticularlbr  of  the  areas  agahut  which  the 
OTder  is  directed,  as  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  make  it 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  not 
one  member  of  the  Committee  is  from 
the  area  to  which  the  order  is  obviously 
directed;  Kod  no  seasoned  constitutional 
lawyer  is  on  the  Committee:  and,  so  far 
as  I  understand,  no  military  man  is  on 
the  Committee — no  one  presently  tn  the 
military  service;  same  of  them  may  have 
served  for  some  periods  in  the  Military 
Establishment  during  the  war. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  personnel  of  this  Committee  con- 
trasts complete^  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  member- 
ship, as  illustrated  by  the  appointments 
made  by  two  Presidents,  who  by  their 
appointments  have  indicated  at  least 
that  that  was  a  national  responsibility, 
and  that  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  representative  of  all  groups  in 
the  Nation,  should  be  appointed  to  it. 
Let  me  say  that  I  am  intrigued  by  an- 
other suggestion  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Misslasippi  has  made  and  I  re- 
gard it  as  entirely  correct;  namely,  that 
the  decisk>na  in  connection  with  the  loca- 
tion of  military  bases  were  based  solely 
on  military  facts  and  military  reasons, 
not  desires  to  help  or  hurt  some  com- 
munity. 

To  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  bases  in 
Florida— and  I  know  bow  familiar  with 
them  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  M—l  ask  him  whether,  for  ex- 


ample, he  thinks  an  order  for  abandon- 
ment of  the  guided  mimUe  base  and  the 
establishments  in  connection  with  It  at 
Cape  Canaveral  would  tend  to  Ignore  the 
importance  of  the  geogn^rfiloal  advan- 
tages of  a  base  k»catod  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
whereas  thoee  geographical  advantages 
constttute  the  primary  reason  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  base  there.  Would  it  be 
likdy  that  a  person  with  any  degree  of 
military  discretion  would  even  consider 
alMmdoning  that  base.  Inasmuch  as  the 
decision  to  locate  it  there  was  based  en- 
tirely <m  geographical  reasons,  and  in 
view  of  the  further  fact  that  no  similar 
location— a  place  with  a  shooting  gallery 
of  8.000  mileo  of  rdatively  clear  water- 
is  available. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course  not.  It  is 
unthinkable;  and  the  removal  of  many 
other  bases  would  be  equally  unthlnkaUe 
In  short,  there  would  be  lU)  such  bcuds  for 
removing  any  of  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  this  coimection.  I 
think  of  two  other  bases.  One  is  the 
great  carrier  and  destroyer  base  at  May- 
port,  which,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi knows,  is  located  barely  within 
the  coastline;  it  Is  Just  off  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Johns  River.  The  water  there  is 
42  feet  deep,  the  carriers  can  come  there, 
and  it  Is  the  only  port  south  of  Norfolk 
which  can  be  used  as  a  base  for  carriers 
which  will  have  ocmtrol  of  the  entire 
South  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  area. 
Would  there  be  any  semblance  of  reason 
for  abandoning  that  base  for  any  rea- 
son such  as  the  one  suggested  by  the 
terms  of  this  recommendation  or  order? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  There  could  not  pos-- 
sibly  be.  In  addition,  it  would  greatly 
weaken  the  essential  military  defense  ot 
the  Nation,  as  was  Illustrated  so  graphi- 
cally less  than  a  year  ago  in  coimection 
with  the  Cuban  crisis. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Norfolk  base 
would  be  abandoned.  It  Is  equally  im- 
thlnkable  that  the  naval  base  and  area 
in  Florida  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  referred  would  be  abandoned. 
It  is  equally  unthinkable  that  one  of  the 
air  bases  there  would  be  abandoned.  At 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis  this  base 
was  one  of  the  most  critical  spots  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Strategic  Air 
Command  base  at  Homestead  is  the  one 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
refers,  is  it  not? 

Mr.STENNlS.  Yes.  Its abandoiunent 
would  be  unthinkable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly  it  would  be 
imthinkable  that  any  responsible  mili- 
tary authority  would  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  such  a  critically 
strategic  base  for  some  reason  similar 
to  the  one  advanced  in  this  case,  would 

it  not? 

Bfr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  to  refer  ito  Key 
West,  the  <mly  place  where  deep,  clear 
water  is  so  closely  avallal^  that  the 
sonar  school  and  the  various  other  anti- 
sxibmarine  operations  of  our  far-flown 
Navy  are  located  there. 

Would  anyone  of  any  reason  (»:  dis- 
cretion think  that  because  of  some  little 
racial  disturbance  on  Key  West,  a  limited 
area  of  approximately  2  miles  by  4  miles, 
as  I  recall,  that  such  a  base  should  be 
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jtbandoned,  despite  the  critical  place  that 
the  base  occupies  in  the  security  of  our 
Nation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  directive  is  not  baaed  upon 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Florida  or  any 
other  State  is  Involved.  It  is  not  based 
upon  any  consideration  around  the  base. 
The  military  bases  moitioned  have  been 
indispensable  for  us.  They  paid  off  100- 
fold  in  a  matter  of  hours  and  days  during 
the  Cuban  crisis.  They  have,  as  well, 
supplied  a  great  functi(m  during  past 
years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  again 
expressing  my  deep  a]M>reciati(m  to  the 
distinguished  Senatm:  from  Mississippi. 
I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  have  made 
these  iUustrations  because  I  am  more 
familiar  with  them.  I  could  make  similar 
Illustrations  of  other  locations  in  the 
Nation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator 
has  placed  his  finger  upon  the  point — 
which  is  the  critical  thing  in  this  whole 
discussion — ^that  to  mix  the  military 
seciulty  of  our  Nation  with  the  question 
of  solving  a  troublesome  segregation 
problem — troublesome  for  the  m(»nent — 
is  unthinkably  unreasonable.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  bringing  the  subject  to 
our  attention. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

This  threat— if  carried  out — would  not 
only  ravage  and  destroy  the  very  pur- 
poses for  which  QUI  Military  Establish- 
ment exists  but  it  would  vest  in  the  mili- 
tary unthinkable  power  and  authority 
over  the  local  civilian  authorities  who  de- 
sire to  abide  by  their  own  laws  and  politi- 
cal requirements. 

Not  cme  military  man.  f  rtnn  the  Chief 
of  Staff  down,  would  wish  that  the  mili- 
tary should  be  charged  with  such  a  re- 
sponsibility. A  year  ago,  when  we  were 
holding  the  so-called  muzzling  hearings, 
representatives  of  the  military  told  us : 

Sftve  vm.  Save  vu  from  the  local  political 
and  partiaan  matter.  We  cannot  carry  out 
our  function  If  we  are  to  have  reaponsibility 
in  that  field. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  heard 
all  of  the  Senate's  address.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  point  about  which  I 
wish  to  apeak  has  been  covered.  Is  it 
suggested  that  the  ci4>ltal  of  the  Nation 
be  moved  In  the  event  some  racial  trouble 
should  occur  in  the  city  of  Washington 
on  the  28th  of  August  when  we  are  to  be 
greeted  with  a  demonstration? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  have  not  reached 
that  point  in  my  address.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  in  my  statement.  There  is  nothing 
in  that  respect  in  the  report  yet,  but 
there  are  other  reports  covering  that  sit- 
uation.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  military  bases  are  lo- 
cated by  our  military  authorities  on  con- 
siderations of  military  effectiveness  and 
strength.   There  is  no  other  valid  test. 

Aside  from  its  impact  upoa  local  com- 
mimities  and  local  social  customs,  the 
most  tragic  and  perilous  aspect  of  the 
Secretary's  directive  is  that  it  is  entlrdy 
inconslstait  with  and  destructive  of  the 
primary  obligation.  responsibUity,  and 


mission  at  the  military  to  be  prepared 
for  war  and  to  flfl^t  and  win  if  war 
should  come.  Instead  of  confining  the 
military  to  its  traditional  and  vital  role 
of  building  up  the  deteaaacs  of  the  Nation, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  use  than  blatantly 
and  openly  to  intervene  in  local  political 
and  social  controversies  and  to  use  the 
economic  persuasion  that  local  base  ex- 
penditures carry  with  them  to  coerce. 
Intimidate,  and  compel  the  commercial 
establishments  of  the  area  to  c<mf  orm  to 
a  social  pattern  which  is  alien  to  the 
habits  and  traditions  oi  the  local  people. 
It  is  difBcult  to  imagine  that  a  more  dan- 
gerous and  divisive  practice  could  be  in- 
troduced into  our  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

I  point  out  that  my  remarks  are 
addressed  to  the  off-base  activity.  On- 
base  activities  are  integnU«d,  and  that 
subject  can  be  considered  a  military 
question.  My  points  are  directed  to  the 
off -base  activities. 

This  is  not  theorizing.  The  directive 
of  July  26  expressly  authorizes  the  com- 
manding officer,  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  his  military  depart- 
ment, to  use  "off-limits  sanction"  in 
cases  of  alleged  discrimination. 

That  language  would  not  leave  the 
base  commander  standing  alone  at  the 
mercy  of  the  coercion,  intimidation,  and 
pressure  that  could  build  up  from  vari- 
ous sources  throughout  the  Nation 
against  him.  a  lonely  colonel,  in  relation 
to  something  off  the  base.  The  approval 
must  come  fnmi  the  Secretary  of  the 
service.  I  commend  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  making  that  requirement. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  threat  is  pres- 
ent, and  the  pattern  of  operation  is  now 
announced:  "If  you  do  not  do  what  we 
say,  we  will  place  you  off  limits." 

The  directive  means  that  not  a  single 
man  from  the  IS.OOO-man  military  base 
may  enter  the  door  of  that  businessman, 
much  less  trade  a  dime  with  him.  The 
military  base  commander  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  service  Involved  are  the 
only  two  men  who  make  such  a  decision. 
That  is  according  to  the  directive. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  rule  is  not  be- 
ing made  because  of  trouble  in  areas 
where  troops  are  segregated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  directive  would 
not  be  based  on  that  point  at  all.  That 
is  another  question  entirely.  The  Secre- 
tary has  such  author!^  now  and  we  do 
not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
where  the  military  has  tried  to  integrate 
there  has  been  trouble? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  reverse  could 
have  occurred.  Where  the  troops  had 
been  Integrated,  the  action  might  have 
been  considered  off  base.  There  would 
be  some  reason  for  that,  would  there 
not? 

Mr.STENNlS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Mlssissiwi  that,  so  far 
as  the  military  is  concerned,  ttiey  should 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any- 
thing outside  the  military  zone,  a  camp, 


or  whatever  it  might  be,  and  wherever 
it  might  be  located. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  military  authorities  have 
a  right  to  make  rules  and  regulations, 
but  they  do  iu>t  have  any  right  to  say 
what  will  go  on  in  a  dtj  which  is  nor- 
mally outside  the  limits  of  tbe  military 
zone. 

Mr;  STENNIS.  The  military  rightly 
has  command  inside  the  limits  of  the 
Military  Establishment.  They  carry  out 
that  right.  They  have  been  ordered  to 
integrate  and  they  have  integrated.  But 
now  the  commanders  have  been  ordered 
to  go  beyond  that  limitatkm  into  private 
businesses.  For  no  reason  in  the  world, 
except  that  the  social  customs  and  habits 
of  the  people  are  contrary  to  what  this 
C(Hnmlttee  thinks  they  ought  to  be.  they 
are  permitted  to  declare  businesses  off 
limits.  In  other  words,  the  directive 
would  be  an  economic  bludgeon  with 
which  a  businessman  could  be  hit  over 
the  head.  If  a  businessman  got  on  the 
black  list,  it  would  mean  death  to  his 
business.  There  has  been  no  mandate 
of  the  Congress  on  that  point,  and  no 
law  has  been  passed  with  respect  thereto. 
It  has  not  been  brought  up  ha«  in  that 
way.  But  that  is  an  Executive  order: 
"Do  it." 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  On  the  contrary, 
has  not  every  court  of  the  United  States, 
fran  the  Supreme  Court  down  and  in- 
cluding the  Fedaml  district  courts,  from 
1883  to  the  present  time,  held  exactly 
the  opposite? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Without  exception. 
the  courts  have  held  as  the  Senator  has 
said. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  not  the  effect  of 
the  order,  then,  to  empower  the  military 
to  do  diametrically  the  owoaite  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal 
courts  have  said  the  Congress  itself  could 
not  do? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  If  the  Exeeattve  order 
applies  in  the  present  case,  the  ooncept 
or  idea  could  apply  on  other  subjects 
with  the  same  toree. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said, 
the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  the  United  States 
said,  "Congress  shall  not  do  this."  But 
the  executive  branch  goes  ahead  and 
does  it  anyway. 

Under  the  provision  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  local  commander,  with  the 
approval  of  his  Secretary,  is  authorised 
to  control  the  off-base  patronage  of  busi- 
ness establishments  by  miUtary  person- 
nel and  their  dependents  and  to  prohibit 
them  from  doing  business  with  an  estab- 
lishment unless  it  meets  with  the  np- 
proval  of  the  commander. 

The  high  priority  which  is  being  given 
to  mobilizing  the  inllitary  mlg^t  for  dvil 
rights  prtHMMals  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary's  direettve  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  CtvU 
Rights.  Since  the  activities  in  this  field 
and  the  political  motives  which  Inaplre 
them  are  so  far  removed  from  eetab- 
lished  military  functions  it  is  reasonable 
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to  bdtere  that  he  oeeupant  of  this  sew 
poattioQ  will  tal  B  hit  direeiloas.  not  from 
the  BeereCary  c  r  Def  enae.  but  from  the 
AiXaam  Oenei  al  of  the  ualted  States 
or  one  of  his  ^  eputles.  I  do  not  make 
this  statemaat  Ightly.  I  say  it  ddlber- 
atdy  aad  wltti  tdl  knowledce  of  my  sol- 
emn lespondUlty  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  HiIb  1 1  the  only  possible  tnfer- 
enee  firam  the  facts  which  have  derel- 
oped  over  the  1j  st  few  years. 

Ux.  PxttAOm ;,  since  I  came  into  the 
Chamberlhavc  been  handed  a quotaticm 
fitim  the  Waal  incton  Star  ci  July  30. 
eontalninf  a  sti  .tement  attrilmted  to  Mr. 
Fttt.  who  has  t  een  elevated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defei  ae  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  De  mty  Asalsiant  Secretary 
of  Def  oise  f  or  <  Ivil  Ricfats. 

Mr.  Rtt  is  qo  >ted  as  saying: 

_  this  inilldinff  htcmvm  I  was 

ptitpeet  of  dolxiff  MOMthlof 

dlMrlmUtttKm    la    Vbm 


IflaBMOTtr  to 
•aeitad  st  ma  . 
about    rtlmmatlic 


That  is  what 

Now  z  wiu 
tlvoui^teout  tba 


he  told  reporters. 

»  dhADca   to  do  this 
wbola  D«fc 


prefrkNiaiy  assigned  to  the 
Aimy.  Be  li  ]  kot  limiting  the  applica- 
tion only  to  th  i  Defetiae  KstabHwhment 
Be  alao  eontsa  platea  taking  over  joria- 
dictitm  of  all  ai  irroimdlng  areas. 

This  tUnstxatBB  what  I  have  said.  This 
Is  a  plan.  Th<  mysterloos  pliers  move 
around  and  novo  around,  and  IhiaUy 
eidminate  in  Of  lers. 

I  am  not  att  taking  Mr.  MdNamara.  I 
have  had  little  opportmilty  to  talk  with 
hte  about  this  problem.  I  know  he  con- 
siders it  to  be  ft  senooB  matter.  I  Infer 
from  other  f ac  s  with  which  I  am  famil- 
iar that  he  dk  not  originate  this  order, 
but  that  the  m  rsterlous  movement  came 
from  aomewhe  e  else. 

These  devmpments  and  others  which 
Z  Shan  not  (BM  ms  today  tbnMt  the  Mili- 
tary EStabBihi  Bent— against  the  will  of 
Us  top  uniforned  leaden.  I  bdleve— 
directly  Into  tl  e  middle  <rf  the  strongest 
and  moat  ezpli  aive  current  of  American 
poUtiflS.  B  ttM  re  a  Member  ci  the  Sen- 
ate mtu>  4lkmm  BOB  with  that  statemoit? 
If  there  is.  tha  he  need  oxdy  look  around 
him.  Pending  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Senate  Calendi  r  fcM*  the  committee  hear- 
ings are  flie  mc  It  eztrane  and  far-reach- 
taig  ctvU  rli^ts  tills  which  have  ever  been 
sidl>mltted  to  he  Cougiem.  The  Chief 
Execotive  is  demanding  that  he  be 
vested  with  a  most  unlimited  power  in 
the  fields  of  e  lueatkm.  qualiflcattcns  of 
tieotcts.  paUlc  aeeommodationa.  employ- 
moit  opportu  litiea,  and  the  power  to 
withhold  Fed  ami  grants,  loans,  and 
giAralBtses  to  Slates  and  indtviduals. 
Cleartytheaet  oh  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  part  and  pared  of  the 
powerful  difvc  to  vest  the  Chyvemment 
with  the  powe  r  to  regiment  and  control 
the  most  seusjUve  lAases  of  our  society 
andeooocBBy. 

Mske  no  adstake  about  it  This  di- 
rective win  pi  see  the  members  of  our 
Armed  l'^)roei  in  the  mainstream  of 
■Wlrllng  pfflifc  eal  currents  and.  unless 


rescinded,  win 
toeome. 

What  win 
strength  In  th^  meantime? 


keep  them  there  for  years 
become  of  our  mllitMT 


It  win  have  a  most  serious  and  detri- 
mental effect  upon  our  entire  Iditaiy 
KBtahMahment  and  can  only  be  destme- 
tfve  of  long-estaMMied  military  tradi- 
tions and  dlBdpilne. 

An  this  aetloQ  comes  when  there  IB 
pending  before  Congreaa  the  matter  of 
making  appropriations  for  our  vast  Mftt- 
tary  Bstahliwlmient  and  widespread 
mmtary  programs.  It  comes  at  a  time 
also  when  there  is  pending  before  the 
Congress  a  proposal  to  increase  the  pay 
of  military  personneL  What  is  the  pur- 
poae  of  the  miUtary  pay  propoaalT  I 
believe  it  is  to  make  the  military  stronger 
in  the  miUtary  fiekl.  Is  it  to  weld  a 
stronger  miUtary  force  and  to  bolster 
the  morale  of  members  of  the  Anned 
Forces,  or  1b  it  for  the  piuiMse  of  build- 
ing a  more  eflleient  agency  to  create  and 
enforce  a  new.  different,  and  unwanted 
sotial  and  political  pattern  in  areas  sur- 
rotmding  our  military  bases? 

We  should  consider  the  military  pay 
bin  as  strengthening  the  forces  we  have 
and  building  even  stronger  ones  in  the 
future.  I  refer  to  this  subject  to  show 
that  the  Congress  is  now  engaged  In  con- 
sideration of  the  vital  parts  of  the  vast 
military  program.  Tlie  Executive  order 
is  then  put  bdlore  us. 

Let  me  remhid  the  Senate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  just  about  a  year  ago  the 
Senate  Special  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee had  conchided  its  lengthy  hear- 
ings on  the  aneged  "muzzling"  of  the 
mllltuT-  Almost  without  exception  those 
persons  in  positions  of  responsibility  in 
our  Mint&ry  BBtabUshment— in  and  out 
of  uniform — took  a  strong  and  imequiv- 
ocable  potttioBi  that  military  personnel 
should  be  wholly  aloof  from  political 
matters  and  khould  not  be  caUed  upon 
to  take  part  in  local  or  national  activities 
or  programs  which  might  involve  them 
in  potttical  matters,  local  issues,  and 
other  partisan  or  controversial  issues  and 
areas. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEinns.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
know  the  Senator  is  vitally  Interested  in 
this  question,  not  only  as  its  relates  to 
South  Carolina,  but  alao  because  of  his 
interest  in  the  military  program. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  commehd  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ifiasissippi  for  the  appropriate 
remarks  he  is  making  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  This  is  a  very  vital 
subject  which  concerns  our  national  se- 
curity. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
slBsU)pi  win  agree  that  a  commander  has 
his  hands  fun  merely  looking  after  the 
training  of  our  troops,  looking  after  the 
base  or  Army  camp  or  fort,  as  the  case 
may  be.  looking  after  morale,  doing  the 
things  he  must  do  as  a  military  man. 
without  having  to  try  to  change  the  so- 
cial patterns  of  the  surrotmdlng  com- 
munity. 

I  feel  confident  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  me  that  that  is  the  way  a 
c<xnmander  should  spend  his  time,  in 
military  ways,  rather  than  to  try  to 
change  the  social  customs  of  a  commu- 
nis and.  in  a  great  many  Instances,  at 
l^aces  where  it  could  seriously  affect  the 


^ 


eoooomy  of  the  community  and  act  to 
the  fauxmvoilenoe  and  detriment  of  the 
trocars  involved. 

Mr.  STBNNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator wlurteheartedly.  1  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  comments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  by  the  Soiator 
fnxn  Mississippi  a  statement  I  have 
made  on  this  subject  and  editorials  from 
the  ColumMa  Record  and  the  Augxista 
Chronicle  may  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecti(m  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  ami  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  win  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
wish  to  asBoeiale  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  disUnguirtied  friend  from  Mlssis- 
tXpfA.  I  think  the  Senator  is  doing  a 
gn»t  favor  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Senate  by  bringing  these  matters  to  the 
attentl<m  of  the  people  of  the  united 
SUtes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  think  the  people  imderstand  it.  I  do 
not  think  they  know  what  is  going  on. 
I  do  not  think  they  realise  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  say  again  that  I  am  trying  to  present 
this  question  from  the  standpoint,  not 
of  any  sectional  area  of  the  country,  not 
of  any  State,  but  rather  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  military  itadf  and  our  miU- 
tary strength  and  eflectivenesa. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
understand  that.  I  was  a  soldier  in  the 
First  Worid  War.  I  went  in  as  a  private, 
and  I  came  out  the  same.  There  was 
nothing  very  private  about  my  life  at  thA 
time,  for  somebody  alwajrs  directed  it. 

I  remember  that  at  times  I  was  sent  to 
various  locations  and  campa.  Certain 
places  were  designated  "off  limits."  I 
would  adc  "^Vhat  is  wrong?"  And  I 
would  be  told,  "There  is  disease"  or  some- 
thing detrimental.  I  would  be  told, 
"Tou  should  not  go  there,  because  it  wiU 
hurt  yqu." 

Now  it  is  said  that  situations  like  that 
can  exist  around  certain  places  merely 
because  somebody  does  not  Uke  what  is 
going  on,  when  there  is  nottiing  wrong 
at  the  psurticular  place  but  good  citizen- 
ship.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Such 
a  poUcy  is  completely  beyond  the  au- 
thority of  our  miUtary  forces. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  fine  comments. 

Mr.  OOUTWATER.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STBNNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizcma. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  should  make  it  abundantly 
dear,  at  the  outset  of  this  dieoiiBBlon.  that 
while  in  the  minds  of  some  people  this 
may  have  a  relationship  to  dvn  rights 
in  my  mind  it  does  not.  In  the  minds 
of  some  people  those  of  us  who  object  to 
this  move  win  be  held  up  as  segregatkm- 
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IstB.  To  my  mind  that  is  completely 
false. 

The  step  whidi  has  been  takm  and 
I  feel  taken  rdnetantly,  I  mii^t  aay  in 
his  defense,  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— ^was  pushed  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  by  someone  else,  and  is  a  com- 
plete flip-flop  from  the  administration's 
concept  of  the  danger  of  a  miUtary  man 
taking  over. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  remember  the 
words.  "Dont  let  than  taste  the  meat." 
Now  we  are  asked  to  put  the  whole 
chunk  In  their  mouths,  and  then  to  order 
a  commander  to  Ute  it  (^.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  agrees. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fitt.  the  man 
in  charge,  is  traveling  around  to  the  bases 
of  this  country  to  promote  this  kind  of 
action? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  fnun 
Mississippi  has  been  so  infonned,  yes. 
I  have  not  had  a  contact  with  him.  but 
he  is  the  gentleman  who  has  been  going 
around. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Ib  the  Smator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  when  the  com- 
mittee goes  into  a  community  it  goes  in 
completely  armed  with  dossiers  on  the 
businessmen  of  the  community,  dossiers 
complete  with  every  figure  the  commit- 
tee can  get  out  of  income  tax  returns? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  repeating  that  question? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  asked  If  the 
Senator  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  which  Mr.  Fitt  heads,  the 
name  slips  me  now.  though  it  has  a  ^iwn- 
ish  connotation— visiting  the  bases 
around  the  country  in  the  preliminary 
efforts  to  get  the  ommiandlng  officers 
to  act  in  a  way  commanding  officers  have 
never  acted  before— goes  into  the  com- 
munities with  complete  dossiers  on  every 
businessman. 

Mr.  STENNI8.    Yea. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  With  facts  and 
figures  gleaned  from  Internal  Revenue 
reports. 

It  started  in  the  AtUnmey  GeneraTs 
ofllce.  They  have  used  the  fuU  force  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  documents.  I 
think  this  goes  much  further  than  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  today;  namely, 
the  threat  of  a  miUtary  takeover  diould 
things  change  in  this  country  and  we  find 
that  the  miUtary  commanders  have  be- 
come used  to  running  pditics  and  the 
social  life  of  the  community— I  do  not 
care  where  it  is.  It  goes  further  than 
a  discussion  of  the  clvU  rights  questicm. 
In  my  capacity  as  a  Reserve  officer  in  the 
Air  Force,  I  was  assigned  the  toor  of  duty 
to  visit  bases.  I  questioned  about  the 
base  relationships.  I  found  as  much 
trouble  in  this  field  on  the  northern  Ca- 
nadian border  as  anjrwhere  else.  Yet  I 
may  say  these  bases  have  not  been  I4>- 
proached  by  these  teams. 

I  suggest  as  a  f oUowup  to  the  Senator's 
point— cold  I  have  suggested  this  to  the 
cJialrman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Servlcea 
Committee,  Mr.  Rdssill— that  I  would 
give  my  fnU  aumwrt  to  a  complete  In- 
vestigation into  Mr.  FUt  and  Mr.  Yar- 
moUnsky  and  other  persons  In  the 
Pentagon  who  are  forcing  Secretary  Mc- 
GZX 86T 


Namara— I  am  convinced,  against  his 
win-4o  take  this  dangerous  step. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Senator  who 
win  defend  that  directive.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the  speech 
he  is  making  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  let  me  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  services  and  for  con- 
tributing his  fine  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject matter.  The  Senator  has  shown 
how  it  affects  the  first  point  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  made,  as  It  bears  upon 
the  question  of  our  miUtary  might,  plan- 
ning, and  strategy.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  willingness  to  stand  up,  with  his 
fine  knowledge  in  this  field,  to  make  this 
point,  which  is  characteristic  of  him. 
The  Senator  fr<xn  Mississippi  did  not 
know  this  group  was  armed  with  this 
Information  about  individual  persons. 
It  shows  this  plan  and  singles  out  the 
coercion  and  Intimidation  and  the  teU- 
Ing  people  that  "we  are  going  to  put  the 
mark  on  you."  and  that  it  win  break 
many  of  them.   

Mr.  GOLDWATSl.  In  partial  answer 
to  the  question  put  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  as  to  the  makeup  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  bdieve  an  investtgatton  wiU 
-show  that  every  tme  of  these  people  can 
be  Identified  with  this  type  of  thing  from 
coUege  days  to  the  present  time.  This 
is  a  "stacked"  committee,  if  Senators 
wiU  excuse  the  use  of  the  word.  It 
strengthens  my  suflsestion  that  a  com- 
plete investigation  be  matte  into  the  ef- 
fort and  the  directive  and  those  peoplt 
who  have  pushed  it  and  the  fuU  use  of 
the  power  of  the  poUce  state  by  the  At- 
torney GeneraL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  We  are  not 
fulfilling  our  duty  to  the  American  peo- 
ple—to aU  the  people;  this  is  not  a  dvU 
rights  issue,  and  we  are  not  fulfilling 
our  duty  as  custodians  of  the  miUtary 
program  and  miUtary  preparedness  un- 
less we  investigate  it  to  the  f  uU  and  lay 
it  on  the  table,  so  thore  wiU  be  seen  the 
design  and  the  idan  prc^osed  to  be  car- 
ried out  along  this  line.  I  may  say  that 
the  miUtary  is  going  to  be  the  most  to 
suffer. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  srield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  warmly  com- 
mend the  Soiator  from  Mississippi  tor 
the  tiqsely  and  qilendld  speech  he  is 
making  in  bdialf  of  the  welfare  of  oxu- 
oountry. 

I  pohit  out  that  on  July  31.  1618.  the 
colonists  at  Jamestown  elected  a  group 
to  govern  them.  That  was  the  first  leg- 
islative assembly  on  this  continent. 
That  group  devdoped  a  program  of  rep- 
resentative  democracy  that  eventuated  in 
the  formation  of  a  document  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787  which  Vbe  historian 
Gladstone  said  was  the  greatest  instru- 
ment ever  struck  off  by  the  hand  and 
purpose  of  man. 

Behind  that  Instrument  was  the  work 
of  the  great  George  Mason  of  Virginia 
and  his  BUI  of  Rights.  Bdilnd  it  was 
the  poUtlcal  philooophy  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, (me  of  the  greatest  pditlcal  i^- 
losophers  we  have  ever  had.  Bddnd  it 
was  the  work  of  James  Madison,  the  real 
ardiitect  of  the  fundamental  law  under 
which  we  have  been  (derating. 


Y^  fbUowtng  the  unfortunate  War 
Between  the  States,  when  Virginia  and 
other  States  were  enuhed  by  auperior 
force,  the  Senate  adopted  a  reaohition 
which  aaid  Vh-ginla  waa  not  capable  of 
sdf -goverment.  Virginia.  It  said.  wUl  be 
designated  as  BCQItary  District  No.  1.  So 
the  Army  was  sent  Into  Virginia  and.  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  after  aU  Con- 
federate veterans  and  aU  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  Confederate  cause  had 
been  disenfranchised,  that  Army  elected 
a  general  assembly  and.  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  the  general  assembly  was 
forced  to  ratify  both  the  ISth  and  14th 
amendments. 

This  was  the  first  time,  and  the  only 
time,  the  U.S.  Army  has  ever  been 
brought  into  the  pditlcal  arena. 

When  Vh-ginU  regained  its  independ- 
ence, it  enacted  a  law.  which  we  have 
enforced  ever  since,  that  no  length  of 
resid«ice  in  Vtrgtnla  by  a  miUtary  man 
would  quaUfy  him  to  vote.  Why  did  we 
do  that?  We  did  not  want  men  tem- 
porarily stationed  in  Virginia  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  playing  party  poUtica. 
So  we  said,  "You  cannot  vote." 

Now  it  would  wpear  that  oar  Army, 
in  this  grave  emergency,  when  we  need 
the  highest  morale  and  the  highest  loyal- 
ty to  our  Nation,  united  and  tmdlvide^, 
has  proposed  to  push  our  miUtary  men 
into  the  most  controversial  issue  which 
has  faced  our  Nation  aince  the  War  Be- 
tweoi  the  Statea. 

lA:.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  la  oorrect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Praatdeut.  wifl 
the^SChater  yidd  to  me  in  order  that  I 
may  make  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  ilad  to  yidd 
to  the  Senator  fnmi  Florida,  but  I  have 
an  engagement  to  keep. 

Mr.  HOUiAND.   I  ahaU  be  very  briet 

I  have  juat  seen  in  the  New  York  Times 
an  editorial  which  I  never  expected  to 
see  in  that  newapi^ter  during  the  segre- 
gation discussion.  I  wanted  to  can  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  diwr,ingiiiBhed  Sena- 
tor, because  it  seems  to  me  so  dear  that 
the  phUosophy  announced  in  that  edi- 
torial applies  to  the  miUtary  security 
matter  which  the  Senator  is  d<iwq!<w>»g 
The  titte  of  the  editorial  is  "Braak- 
through  or  Breakdown?" 

The  ilrst  paragraph  reads  as  foUows: 


In  tb*  nsme  ot  good  mom  and 

rtlations.  what  in  the  world  do  tha  leadwrB 
of  tha  IntegratlQa  movement  In  this  elty 
hope  to  gain  by  the  tactics  they  now  are 
using  to  attract  pUMle  attenttoof 

I  thtok  the  editorial  applies  so  com- 
pletely to  the  dtuation  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  discussing,  though  it  la  addreaaed 
to  the  tactica  being  used  in  the  oity  of 
New  Yoric,  and  not  to  the  milltaiy  situa- 
tion, that  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  I  may  insert  it  in  the  Raooaa. 
to  smphasiae  the  point  I  have  made? 

Mr.  SISNNIS.  VerywelL  The  Sena- 
tor may  ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  tha  editorial 
lurinted  in  the  Raooao  at  thia  point. 

There  bdng  no  oliijectfam,  the  ertitarlal 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ttie : 
aafdlowa: 


Zb  the  aasMof  good 
relatlaos,  what  in  the  wortd  do  the 
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o(  Vbm  lat«initl «  movtmant  In  this  oitj 
to  fktn  b!    tiM  taotloi  Xbmj  nam  ur* 
to  MttTM^  pvbllo  •Mrattaat 

Hg^fo  dilUInn  scatf  S  to 

bj  thair  •!««•  at  th* 

Alto  o(  th*  DowMtoto  Itodl- 

ftten  jwmpint 

traek  at  tha  aama  loeatloii 

amaaiiaa  around  a  portable 

crana  ao  taaadofvly  that  90  policemen  were 

lequlred  to  pry 

XNqM  and  a  Negro  man 
o  Mayor  Wagner^  oOce  In 


1« 

•atnaaa  to 
oal 

Item: 
on  a 
and  eatvlBlng 


«hlt4 


1  maintaining  an  around-the- 
ii^ln  at    lovemor  Boekef^er'a  Mew 
Toffk  Ol^  oAo*  on  Weat  86tb  Street.  ' 

It  eaa  be  do«^  »ted  that  tbeae  and  almllar 
unlawful  Mt-lna,  lle-lna,  atand-lna  tha^  have 
esRlad  oui  In  recoit  we^i  in  New 
Totk  Oltf  iMiTe  I  tranced  the  eauae  of  equal- 
'  tiM  te4  by  an  lota.  Or  apeeded  up 
about  a  rertreaa  of  ]u«t 
may  vwy  wail  invo  bad 
of  alienating  acme  oM 
Tbey  dan  bardly  hare  won  many 

Ume  in  any  campaign  when 

retuma  beglna  to  op- 

to  have  come,  and 

by  the  Public  Affaire 

Tloiiie  la  ''*'*"»''*i^T*di»d 

for  oariful  reading. 

that  oommlttee  baidly  can 

bealtant  whltea  or  Negro 

The  atatement  polnta  out 

oonforenoe  table  where 

be  reached  in  ademoeratle 

he  atreeta.     That  la  where 

If  'nBreakthrott^"  la 

lireakdown." 

Mr.  President,  while 
the  sobeommiitee  did  not  approve  of 
mne  of  the  re  tricttoos  n^iich  had  been 
plaeed  upon  soi  ne  of  the  military  officers, 
the  majority  (f  the  subcommittee  em- 
phatically ooQc  oded  that  it  was  of  major 
tanportanoe  tha  ;  rigid  adherence  be  glren 
to  the  tradltioo  J  and  time-honored  con- 
eept  that  the  m  lltary  shall  under  no  dr- 
eumstanoes  be<  ooie  involTed  in  partisan 
and  contfofei's  il  matters.  The  majority 
report  of  the  luboommlttee  solidly  up- 
held tUs  positl «. 

What  has  haipened  since  thm?  Th^p 
is  no  Tahd  ans^  rer. 

The  directive  will  affect  the  promotion 
and  career  advancement  of  dBcers  af- 
fected. Inelodli  g  the  base  commanders. 
The  OeMl  rept  rt  proposed  that  "olBcers 
diowlnff  Inma  tve  and  achievement  in 
this  azea**— th  i  is  highly  important — 
"win  enhance  t  leir  perf  oimance  ratings 
and  obtain  favorable  consideration  for 
prottotloa  and  career  advancement." 

I  point  out  with  emidiasis  that  the 
QeseU  Oonunit  ee  went  about  the  coun- 
try, with  no  m  lltary  members  on  it,  or 
anyone  who  lad  any  attainments  tn 
that  fMd.  and  t  actually  recommended. 
In  eonneelioiiw  th  the  off-base  activiUes. 
that  aOeen  will  enhance— those  oOcob 
are  the  base  commanders— their  per- 
formance ratii  IS  and  obtain  favorable 
fonsldaratkm  f  mt  prmnotlon  and  career 


of  the  most  injurious 

^^ -J—  that  I  have  ever  seen 

In  pttat  regaidl  18  our  great  military  pro- 
fession. Most  of  us  Imow  that  these 
sdfictions  are  i  lade  by  a  very  carefully 
chosen  group  dr  mm.  Humo  men  walk 
the  Heor  at  nig]  tt,  I  understand,  decidint 


between  many  worthy  choices  a^  to  who 
Shan  be  promoted  to  major  or  to  lieu- 
tenant ookmel  or  to  colonel  or  to  major 
generaL  Stffl.  this  group,  in  the  OeseU 
report,  would  propose  that  there  be  a 
rating  based  on  this  qualification,  and 
that  that  be  given  favorable  considera- 
tion for  promotion  and  career  advance- 
ment. 

Imagine  a  man  like  Jack  P^c&hing  in 
World  War  I.  or  a  man  like  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  World  War  n,  ^  General. 
Eisenhower  in  World  W%r_|I.  carrying 
the  responsibility  of  leading  millions  of 
men.  il  his  promotion  and  career  ad- 
vancement had  depended  upon  activities 
of  this  kind  beyond  a  military  base.  God 
save  us  and  our  Nation  from  such  a  day. 

Every  officer  in  uniform  knows  that 
that  recommendaticm  was  in  the  report, 
whether  or  not  it  was  specifically  adopted 
and  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
How  can  a  base  commander,  in  the  back 
of  his  mind,  at  least,  escape  the  inference 
that  necessarily  arises? 

While  the  Secretary's  directive  does 
not  expressly  go  this  far.  it  does  provide 
for  a  system  of  "measuring  progress"  in 
the  civil  righto  field.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
covered  by  the  Secretary's  directive.  It 
does  not  say  that  promotion  wiU  be  based 
on  it.  but  it  does  speak  of  a  system  of 
"measuring  progress"  in  the  civil  righto 
field. 

Every  base  commander  knows  of  the 
original  recommendation  of  the  GeseU 
committee  and  knows  that  he  wiU  be  oa 
the  q)ot  in  this  respect  I  can  hardly 
omceive  of  any  step  which  could  be  taken 
which  would  be  more  destructive  of  of- 
ficer morale. 

In  any  event,  the  executive  department 
does  not  have  the  final  say  as  to  what 
shall  be  considered  "fitness  and  effi- 
ciency" entitling  an  officer  to  promotion. 
The  final  power  resto  with  the  Senate 
and  only  those  are  promoted  who  are 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Those  who 
might  be  ranked  high  by  the  President's 
Commission  when  it  comes  to  "measur- 
ing progress"  might  not  be  ranked  quite 
so  high  by  those  who  finaUy  act  on  pro- 
posed prcmotion.  I  emphasize  this  point 
to  show  that  this  directive  clear^  pro- 
poses to  throw  the  military  directly  into 
political  activities  of  the  most  sensitive 
nature  and  to  introduce  a  strictly  non- 
military  factor  into  the  prcHnotion  sys- 
tem. 

The  consequences  can  only  lower — and 
I  onphasize  "lower" — the  military  effi- 
cl«icy  and  morale,  and  Injure  numerous 
able  and  conscientious  military  officers. 
What  about  the  great  LeMay?  Could 
we  think  of  his  coming  up  the  ladder  on 
any  such  point  as  this? 

M^.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  should  like  to 
oaU  the  Senator's  attention  to  a  com- 
ment en  this  situation  by  a  man  who 
is  not  from  the  South.  He  made  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  and  as  a  cor- 
reqxuulent  for  the  New  York  Times. 
His  name  is  William  S.  White.  This  is 
what  be  says: 

The  lateat  and  moat  cutting  waa  the  order 
by  Secretary  o|  Defenae  Robert  McNamara. 


in  effect,  in^ting  military  baae  commanders 
to  declare  '^off  llmita"  to  the  troops  any 
community  practicing  "relentless  discrimi- 
nation'* against  them.  "Belentleea  discrimi- 
nation." of  course.  Is  refusal  of  private  busi- 
ness  to  ssrve  Negro  ctistomers. 

To  put  a  town  ott  limits  means  to  strike 
at  its  economic  life  with  all  the  power  of 
the  Federal  OoTemment.  It  Is  a  bald  effort 
to  force  integration  of  'private  bxisiness  by 
Executive  flat  at  the  same  moment  the  same 
administration  is  asking  Congress  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  a  lawful  way — ^by  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Ironically,  southerners  in  Congress  have 
repeatedly  saved  this  same  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Senator  Stsmmib  notably  did  it  by  a 
temperate  investigation  drawing  the  heat 
from  charges  that  Itr.  IfcNamara  was 
muzalixig  high  officers.  The  Senator  sup- 
ported Mr.  McNamara  becauae  the  Senator 
believee  in  the  Constitution,  including  that 
part  which  puta  the  civilian  defense  head 
superior  to  the  military. 

But  Senator  Sthmnis  alao  believes  in  the 
rest  of  the  Constitution,  which  to  him  does 
not  mean  that  the  Armed  Forces,  supported 
by  the  billiona  provided  by  southerners  and 
other  conservatives  as  well  as  dvll  rights 
extremists,  are  to  be  uaed  to  force  aocial 
changes  even  before  Congress  has  had  a 
chance  to  say  whether  they  are  lawful 
changee. 

I  Wish  the  Senator  to  know  that  he  is 
not  alone — and  Mr.  White  is  not  from 
the  South — in  expressing  his  resentment 
and  alarm  at  this  new  development  in 
our  military  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  this  situation  is 
causing  the  deepest  concern  in  every  area 
of  the  country. 

The  only  maimer  in  which  such  conse- 
quences can  be  avoided  is  to  take  action 
to  Insure  that  our  military  people  are 
confined  to  their  proper  and  legitimate 
function,  nieirs  is  the  job  of  maintein- 
ing  milltery  might  at  the  highest  state 
of  combat  readiness  and  Insuring  that  we 
win  win  in  tmy  contest  that  may  come. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  ito  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  I  have  con- 
stantly come  in  contact  with  the  immense 
problems  which  confront  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Department  Secretaries, 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  other  clvlUan 
and  military  officials  who  are  responsible 
for  our  miUtary  security. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them  ini- 
tiated the  action  which  resulted  in  this 
directive.  They  caimot  carry  out  such 
miasiiHis  and  stUl  perform  their  primary 
duty  and  function. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  high 
ranking  military  officers  to  urge  that  the 
directive  in  question  be  reconsidered  and 
rescinded.  I  have  not  conferred  with 
any  of  these  gentlemen  about  this  point. 
That  is  my  opinion.  Our  military  men 
must  not  be  cast  in  the  role  of  political 
zealot  and  social  reformer. 

For  the  same  reasons  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reconsider 
his  position.  The  President.  I  believe, 
should  give  his  personal  attention  to  this 
matter  and  avoid  pushing  the  military 
into  this  unheard-of  political  role.  This 
may  only  be  the  begtaning.  If  poUtlcal 
activity  is  coixloned  and  encouraged  in 
this  field  the  President  some  day  may  not 
be  able  to  extricate  the  military  from 
other  political  activity  that  could  foUow. 
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I  want  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  ttw  American  people  that  It  wffl 
weaken  our  defenses  and  Imperil  our 
safety  and  survival  If  we  oommlt  our 
Military  Establishment  to  this  mi—iftn 
This  is  the  first  and  only  time  in  our 
history  that  our  mUltary  eommanders 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
process  of  "measuring  progress"  for 
themselves  and  their  installations  wlU 
depend  on  how  stroiigly  they  enforce  a 
political  policy  and  upset  and  disturb 
off -base  social  orders.  This  understand- 
ing is  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  promotions  and  career  advance- 
ment are  necessarily  involved.  I  repeat 
that  that  is  the  saddest  part  of  this  en- 
tire directive. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  expose  the 
meaning  and  implications  of  this  direc- 
tive with  the  hope  that  ito  implementa- 
tion, which  is  now  scheduled  for  August 
15.  can  be  prevented.  My  further  pur- 
pose is  to  appeal  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reconsider 
the  position  to  which  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  win  Immediately  express  their 
opposition  to  this  dangerous  izmovation 
which  will  lead  our  military  men  In  uni- 
form down  the  road  ^to  outright  crfllcial 
Intervention  in  the  pcOltical  and  social 
affairs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tary base  c(»nmander  can  be  used  to  hi- 
fiuence  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  people  in  the  area  where  the  base 
Is  located,  he  can  also  Influence  a  par- 
ticular election  In  the  area  when  it 
comes.  If  he  can  use  the  tremendous 
economic  power  which  he  commands  by 
withholding  purchases  himself  or  by 
prohibiting  serviconen  from  becoming 
cusUxners  of  certain  businesses  by  mark- 
ing them  off  limlto.  then  he  has  a  puni- 
tive power  over  citizens  who  pay  taxes 
to  support  the  military  services— puni- 
tive power  that  can  mean  life  or  death 
to  the  businesses  involved. 

Thus,  a  base  commander  could  soon 
amass  social,  political  and  economic 
power  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  the 
dominating  force  in  a  community  or 
area.  Such  a  system  operating  in  a 
chain  of  base  commanders  could  gener- 
ate dictatorial  powers  beyond  recalL 
God  save  the  military  and  the  country 
from  such  a  fate. 

Furthermore,  under  this  directive,  a 
base  commander  can  be  awarded  promo- 
tions in  proportion  to  his  seal  wad,  effec- 
tiveness in  this  field. 

The  military  services  and  the  country 
must  be  saved  from  such  a  fate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Just  one  phase 
of  the  entire  pattern  for  control  of  the 
Nation  through  Federal  expenditures. 
It  is  the  most  serious. 

Legislation  pending  here — Senate  bin 
1731 — carries  a  sweeping  provision  that 
seeks  to  rei>eal  all  existing  formulas  as  to 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  and  vesto 
the  President  with  authority  not  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  courto  or  by  the 
Congress,  to  withhold  all  FMeral  expend- 
itures of  all  kinds  should  he  think  there 
exlsto  any  kind  of  discrimination  In  the 
administration  of  any  of  the  funds. 

I  refer  to  the  civil  righto  bill  solely 
because  it  Is  a  part  of  the  pattern.    I 


httve  on  my  desk  copies  of  forms  used 
by  levator  operators  or  war^iousemen 
who  put  a  few  bales  of  cotton  Ixxto  ttie 
cotton  loan  plan.  They  have  to  agree 
in  the  contract,  in  order  to  get  it,  that 
they  will  f  ulflU  certain  conditions.  If 
they  violate  that  clause,  they  forfeit  the 
entire  contract;  there  can  be  no  re- 
course to  the  courto.  "niey  are  forced 
to  agree  that  as  to  an  future  contracto 
they  win  not  even  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration, if  they  violate  that  particu- 
lar clause  in  the  contract. 

I  understand  that  directives  contain- 
ing a  similar  provision  have  been  issued 
to  the  highway  departmento  of  the 
various  States. 

This  is  aU  a  part  of  a  pattern  which 
Is  rapidly  leading  us  down  the  road  of 
control,  not  by  Congress,  but  by  execu- 
tive orders  with  reference  to  the  expendl- 
ture  of  funds. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
WiU  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  has 
very  properly  described  the  proposed 
military  order  which  is  to  beccune  ef- 
fective, I  believe,  on  August  14,  as  leading 
to  dictatorship,  or  potential  dictatorship. 
Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  history  of  the 
world  no  dictator  has  ever  come  to  power 
except  by  force  and  by  the  use  Qf  the 
armed  services? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROEERTBOS,  Is  it  not  true  that 
aU  dictators  have  maintained  themselves 
in  power  by  the  use  and  control  of  the 
mlUtary? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  far  as  I  know,  that 
is  largdy  true. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  dictators  of  our  day  and  generation 
have  used  the  military  not  only  as  a 
means  of  aggression  against  other  na- 
tions, but  also  to  implement  their  own 
domestic  poUcies? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  him  for  his  contribution 
to  the  discussion. 

I  diaU  conclude  in  a  few  words. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  jrield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  shaU  take  a  view  con- 
trary to  the  Senator's  view.  I  do  not 
wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator's  speech 
now.  I  bdieve  he  is  weU  acquainted  v^th 
my  views.  Nevertheless,  I  think  some- 
thing should  be  said  on  this  subject.  I 
shaU  be  very  tarl^.  I  understand  the 
Chair  proposes  to  recognize  next  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  rather  than  me;  but 
I  ask  the  indulgenp^  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  S  minutes  to  enable  me  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  say 
to  the  Senat<N:  ffom  New  York  that  I 
am  overdue  at  a  meeting  which  I  must 
attend.  I  shaU  eondude  my  remarks 
in  about  a  minute.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  then  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  a  few 
minutes.    

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not remain. 

Mr.  President,  if  such  a  pattern  is  fol- 
lowed our  ctmstitutional  form  of  govem- 


moit  win  be  no  more.  EssentlaUy.  we 
win  be  on  the  road  to  a  dictatorship. 

If  this  pattern  is  inaugurated  and  con- 
tinued, we  win.  ot  eourse,  continue  to 
have  a  military  organisatton  e(  a  kind. 
But  it  win  not  be  one  <tevoted  to  ito  pri- 
mary mlssicm  of  natiozud  security  and 
defense.  Ilie  miUtary  wfll  be  given 
political  missions  and  assignmente  which 
could  be  the  first  step  toward  a  mUltary 
dictatorship. 

I  shaU  do  what  I  can  to  alert  the 
Nation  and  aU  Btonbers  of  Congress  par- 
ticularly the  membership  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees,  to  these  alarming  facto  and 
their  consequences. 

I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  the 
SesnaXe. 

KlHIBIT   1 


OrvoBruxxTT  nt 

X.  KMJCT 

It  b  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  conduct  all  of  its  actlvltlea  in  a 
manner  irtiich  Is  free  from  racial  discrimi- 
nation, and  which  provides  equal  opportu- 
nity for  aU  uniformed  members  %rki\  aU 
civilian  employes  irrespective  of  their  color. 

Discriminatory  practloea  directed  T>g^*"«t 
Armed  Forces  members,  all  of  whom  lack  a 
civilian's  freedom  of  choice  in  where  to  live, 
to  wcffk.  to  travel,  and  to  spend  his  off-duty 
hours,  are  harmful  to  military  effectlveneaa. 
Therefore,  all  members  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  shoiUd  oppose  such  practloea  on 
every  occasion,  while  fostering  equal  op- 
portunity for  servicemen  and  their  tamUlea. 
on  and  off  base. 

n.  BaspoMaiBiLxnBi 
il.  Oj^lee  of  the  Seerttarg  of  DefenM 

(1)  Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  tn 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  and  the  provtsions 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower)  Is  hereby  assigned  responsibility 
and  authority  for  promoting  equal  o|q>or- 
tunlty  for  membera  ot  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  the  performance  at  this  function  he 
shall  (a)  be  the  repreeentettve  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  dvU  rights  matters,  (b) 
give  direction  to  programa  that  promoto 
equal  opportunity  tor  miUtary  paiKmnel. 
(c)  provide  poUey  guidance  and  lestow  pOU- 
des.  regulatlona.  and  manuals  of  tta  anUltary 
departmenta.  and  (d)  monitor  their  per- 
formance through  perodio  repot' ts  and  vlstti 
to  field  instaUatlons. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  ftmetlans  enu- 
merated above,  the  Aaslstant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpowei)  la  authortaed  to  eetebUsh 
the  Ofllce  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Clvn  Rights) . 

B.  The  mOitmry  deptartmeutM 

(1)  The  mlUtary  departmento  ataall.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Aaslstant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Uanpower),  laaue  appropelaea  In- 
structions, manuala  and  regnlattoM  In  eoo- 
nectlon  with  the  leadership  tssponslblllty  for 
equal  opportunity,  on  and  off  baae.  and  con- 
taining guidance  for  its  discharge. 

(2)  The  military  departments  aball  Inatl- 
tuto  In  each  Service  a  systsm  tor  xegularly 
reporting,  monitoring,  and  measuring  prog» 
ress  in  achieving  equal  opportonlty  oai  and 
off  baae. 

C.  Militerjf  eommmnden 

Every  military  commander  has  the  reapon- 
slMilty  to  oppose  dlsertminatory  praetloes 
affecting  his  men  and  their  dei>endtants  and 
to  foster  equal  opporttmlty  for  them,  not 
only  in  areaa  under  his  Immediato  control, 
but  also  in  nearby  commiinlttra  wlitrt  tbey 
may  Uve  or  gather  In  off-duty  honta.  In 
«tt«.»tt^»igitig  Hu^  raspfinafblTlty  a  fl<yf*f|««<*— ' 
ahaU  not.  except  wtth  the  prtdr  ipproval  at 
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pointed  out  XtmX  the  Dafeoae  Departmsnt 
"la  Implementing  tha  reoommendatlona  of 
tha  Praaldent'a  Ckxnmlttaa  on  Bqoal  Oppor- 
tunity in  tha  Armad  Foroaa  relating  to  off- 
baaa  diacrimlaatlon.'* 

The  foread  nUdng  plan  la  detailed  in  the 
Initial  report  of  the  Prealdent's  Committee. 
which  la  puMlahed  in  a  0S-paga  book  en- 
titled. "BquaU^  of  Ttaatmant  and  Oppor- 
tunity for  Negro  MUltary  Personnel  Stationed 
Within  the  United  Stotee." 

Since  some  of  the  major  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine, and  Air  Force  Inatallations  are  based  in 
South  Carolina,  and  racial  eegregatioir  Is 
practiced  in  every  commimity  of  the  State, 
the  Federal  Government's  military  offensive 
against  existing  social  cxistoms  are  of  pri- 
mary Importance  to  this  area. 

The  foUowing  analytical  summary  Is  based 
on  the  President's  Committee's  report,  with 
quoted  words  taken  from  the  report  itself: 

XTniversal  integration  of  clvUian  communi- 
tlee  wlU  be  "the  poUcy  of  the  Department  of 
Defenae  and  part  of  the  mission  of  the  chain 
of  command  ttom.  the  Secretariee  of  the 
services  to  the  local  baae  commander. 

"A  different  concept  of  the  baae  command- 
er's fimctlon  in  the  racial  field  must  be 
evolved.  •  •  •  BxpUdt  orders  and  more  de- 
taUed  directlvee"  wlU  be  provided.  Baae 
commanders  wUl  be  measvired  by  their  per- 
framance  in  effecting  community  integra- 
tion. They  wiU  be  monitored  and  must  re- 
port progreas. 

"It  ahould  be  made  clear  that  officers 
ahowing  Initiative  and  achievement  in  this 
area  wiU  enhance  their  performance  ratings 
and  obtain  favorable  conaideratlon  and  pro- 
motion and  career  advancement.  •  •  • 
They  wiU  receive  the  aupport  of  aU  echelons 
of  command  if  their  programa  are  attacked 
by  local  intareata.  A  conatant  showing  of 
sarioua,  intense  effort  Is  the  mtnlmimi  per- 
formance accepted. 

"A  sense  of  responsibility  for  problems  of 
off-base  discrimination  replaces  the  preva- 
lent notion  that  matters  outside  the  gate  are 
of  no  concern  to  the  base  commander." 

Baae  commanders  must  study  "the  history 
of  the  Negro's  struggle  to  achieve  eqiutUty," 
must  attend  seminars  and  conferencee  on 
integration  technlquee  and  succees,  and  must 
cooperate  with  other  Federal  agencies  to 
achieve  Integration. 

Commanders  wiU  be  required  to  i^ipoint 
new  mlUtary-dviUan  community  relations 
commltteea  for  their  baaes.  "Satisfactory  re- 
sults cannot  be  obtained  by  relying  on  the 
typea  of  committeee  which  have  heretofore 
existed."  The  new  radaUy  mixed  commlt- 
teea WiU  have  specific  objectlvea  and  tlme- 
tablea. 

The  approach  of  the  base  commander  to 
the  civilian  community  mxist  be  that  he  is 
"correcting  forma  of  discrimination  which 
interfere  with  morale  and  efficiency  of  mem- 
bera  of  hla  command.  The  pattern  the  com- 
munity chboeea  to  follow  as  to  its  own  clvU- 
lans  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  pattern  which 
mtist  be  Impoaed  upon  men  in  uniform  or 
their  dependenta."  By  thla  strategy  the 
commander  must  make  it  appear  that  the 
significant  tradition  of  nonlnvolvement  by 
mlUtary  authorities  in  local  poUtlcal  matters 
wUl  be  unimpaired. 

Since  basse  are  "economically  Important 
to  the  commTmltiea  that  surround  them" 
and  because  of  the  "economic  dependence 
of  the  community  upon  the  base,"  the  baae 
commander  "should  lead  patriotic  citizens  to 
Join  together,  where  their  business  interests 
are  c<Hnmon,  to  find  appropriate  solution. 

"Where  efforts  to  achieve  progress  by  per- 
suasion and  discussion  are  unsuccessful," 
the  base  commander  may  initiate  "litigation, 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Aa  thla  method  is  "piecemeal  and 
thne-eonauming  at  best,"  the  commander 
must  take  toon  direct  action  "under  which 
mlUtary  personnel  of  aU  races  would  be  per- 
mitted to  patronise  only  those  facilities 
which  receive  his  exprees  approval." 


In  other  worda.  the  commander  would  Im- 
a  boycott  against  aU  eatabllahmenta 
that  refuae  to  comply.  Flrma  which  took 
the  pledge  would  ba  constantly  monitored 
under  threat  of  disqualifleation.  AU  other 
bualneaaea  would  be  off  limita.  to  mlUtary 
paraonnel. 

Should  thla  method  faU.  "the  Services 
must  consider  a  curtailment  or  termination 
of  activltiea"  at  the  nearby  baae. 

"Such  relocation  of  activities  is  particu- 
larly important  at  bases  that  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  training  of  new  recruits 
or  officers  or  in  the  orientation  of  repre- 
sentativea  of  foreign  governments." 

Where  punitive  action  is  taken  against 
communltiea.  it  must  be  proclaimed  that 
the  objective  la  "preeervatlon  of  morale,  not 
the  punishment  of  local  communltiea  which 
have  a  tradition  of  segregation." 

New  installations  wiU  be  opened  only  in 
commxmities  where  "expUclt  guarantees" 
against  segregation  are  given. 

Implementation  of  the  new  program  of 
controls  on  the  civilian  communities  wiU 
require  a  new  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  officee  in  each  Service  to  "moni- 
tor developments  and  provide  assistance." 
AU  reaoxirces  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  wiU 
be  made  available  and  "brought  to  bear  on 
the  intelUgent  solution  of  qieclfic  problems." 
Commandera  wiU  be  under  aurveillance  and 
apedal  offlcera  wiU  be  appointed  at  each  base 
to  receive  Negroes'  complaints  and  take 
them  up  directly  with  the  commander. 

The  President's  committee  anticipates  that 
suits  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Jxis- 
tice  WiU  "compel  the  integration  of  the  other 
schools  (not  on  bases)  serving  militiuy  de- 
pyendents,  including  dependents  who  Uve  off 
baae."  Where  there  Is  only  token  integration, 
local  commanders  must  place  children  of 
mUltary  personnel  promptly  in  desegregated 
schools,  put  the  full  force  of  the  military 
"squarely  on  the  side  of  Negro  parents  as 
they  attempt  to  overcome  administrative 
barriers."  and  continue  efforta  "until  disper- 
aion  of  chUdren  of  Negro  mUltary  personnel 
within  the  local  school  system  is  complete." 

Under  the  new  program,  ROTC  and  Na- 
tional Defense  Cadet  Corps  imits  wiU  be 
withdrawn  from  segregated  schools  and  col- 
leges. mUltary  personnel  reqiUring  special 
coUege  training  wiU  be  enroUed  only  in  in- 
tegrated institutions.  Recommendations 
for  integration  of  National  Ouard  and  Re- 
serve units  wlU  be  contained  in  a  subse- 
quent report. 

(Prom  the  Axigusta  (Ga.)   Chronicle, 

July  30,  IMS] 

A  Casc  or  Plamnkd  Blackmau. 

A  Defense  Department  order  authorizing 
base  commanders  to  declare  off  linUts  to 
troops  businesses  which  do  not  serve  or  cater 
to  Negro  servicemen  and  their  famUles  is 
an  insult  to  the  character  and  the  Integrity 
of  every  owner  of  a  private  concern  in  the 
Nation  who  refuses  to  knuckle  under  to  gov- 
ernmental blackmail. 

There  can  be  no  other  connotation  placed 
on  the  infamous  effort  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  to  dictate  this 
offensive  policy,  for  the  sanctions  which  he 
plans  to  impose  may  be  likened,  he  said,  to 
those  invoked  in  "vice-ridden  aseaa." 

Thla  equating  of  a  privately  operated  busi- 
ness In  the  pubUc  dtxnain  to  a  house  of  iU 
repute  not  only  files  in  the  face  of  all  that 
is  sacred  in  the  commercial  life  of  this  Na- 
tion, but,  as  we  have  previously  said,  threat- 
ens a  rupture  in  the  mcxale  of  America's 
Armed  Forces  and  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
national  economy. 

McNamara's  sadistic  order  Is  based  upon 
his  compliance  with  recommendationa  made 
by  the  Prealdent's  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
portvmlty  in  the  Armed  Forces.  That  it  waa 
one  weighted  against  the  white  was  early 
indicated  In  Its  report. 

While  admitting  that  Negroea  within  the 
armed  services  are  on  equal  plane  with  their 
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white  oounterparta.  the  o(»amltte»— as 
though  it  ware  Intent  upon  creating  diasen- 
sion — declared  that  "the  graat  progreaa 
made  is  not  enough." 

It  is  tmwilllng  to  let  thla  "great  progreaa" 
set  the  pace  for  further  and  haxmonloua  ad- 
vances for  the  Negro.  It  prefers,  evidently, 
to  move  on  a  course  that  wiU  antagonise  al- 
moet  every  white  buslneasman  in  the  Nation, 
none  of  whom  hereafter  may  feel  any  aecurity 
in  the  free  operation  of  his  business. 

Worse  stlU.  if  that  be  possible,  is  the  al- 
most complete  lack  of  concern  the  commit- 
tee evidences  for  the  Irreparable  harm  that 
can  befall  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  ita  social-/ 
Istlc  and  unholy  preaentments.  By  glving'^^ 
greater  credence  to  color  of  akin  than  to 
merit — an  example  of  which  la  its  demana 
that  "energetic  efforto  must  be  made"  to  in-l 
creaae  tha  number  of  Negroea  in  the  service 
academlea  ao  as  to  boost  the  number  of  Ne- 
gro officers — the  OeseU  Committee  la  play- 
ing a  major  role  In  determining  the  makeup 
anfl,  as  a  oonaequence,  the  effectiveness  of 
Amerlca'a  Armed  Forces. 

Ita  reoommendatlon  that  base  command- 
ers be  wary  of  groiqia  a^d  duba  and  func- 
tlona  that  practice  their  constitutionaUy 
guaranteed  right  of  freedom  of  choice  and 
assembly  denies  to  theae  commanders  the 
Intimate  dvillan-miUtary  relatlonahlp  ao 
valuable  to  the  weU-belng  of  the  community 
and  the  inatallation.  It  plaoea  od  them.  too. 
a  morale-breaking  burden  which  could  de- 
stroy their  effeotiveneaa  aa  commandera  of 
aU  their  troopa.  colored  aa  weU  aa  white. 

FaUure  of  a  commimity  to  f  aU  In  line  with 
the  Defense  Department'a  dictatorial  tactica 
not  only,  then,  might  lead  to  off-limit  aanc- 
ticma  and  to  the  deatructlon  of  ita  economy, 
aa  we  have  noted.  It  could  tear  down  the 
morale  of  white  troops  at  whom  it  would  be 
aimed  Just  as  much  aa  at  Negroee.  and  it 
could  mean — if  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions are  foUowed — loas  of  promotion  to 
highly  qualified  mUltary  commanders  whose 
faUure  to  advance  becauae  of  nonmlUtary 
actlona  over  whldi  they  would  have  abao- 
lutely  no  control  might  wotk  against  the 
survival  of  the  United  Statea  in  acme  future 
war. 

It  was  on  such  a  report  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defenae  now  movea  to  blackmaU  busineaa- 
men  in  the  area  of  mlUtary  installations  into 
accepting  Oovamment  dicUtion  ol  their 
budneaa  practloea. 

Loas  of  Wlr  Ubertles,  Just  aa  aurely  aa 
night  folloWsUy^wiU  react  to  the  loas  of 
individual  freedomsfor  aU  Americana  in  the 
yeara  to  come.  The  loaa  wUl  be  aa  gi«at  to 
the  Negro  aa  it  wiU  be  to  the  white. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Bir.  President,  first, 
I  express  my  deep  appreeiaUon  to  the 
Senator  fnxn  Mississippi  for  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  the  very 
somber  facts  which  he  has  mentioned. 
I  concur  completely  in  his  point  of  view. 
When  the  time  comes  that  extravagant 
pe<9le,  having  an  ultraliberal  philoso- 
phy, such  as  that  which  now  dominates 
those  who  are  l>ehind  this  effort,  seek 
to  control  all  the  rest  of  the  country, 
with  the  vast  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  control  it  to  the  degree  that 
they  Will  have  the  power  to  destroy,  we 
will  not  have  the  same  kind  of  America 
that  we  now  have. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  intention  of  monopolizing  the  floor. 
The  reason  why  I  am  being  recognized 
is  to  make  the  opening  remarks  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  business. 

I  announce  that  I  have  agreed  to  srield 
first  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  Ihb.  Custxb]:  second,  to  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Delaware 


[Mr.  Williams]  ;  and  third,  to  the  dis- 
tlngutshed  BtaaaXtx  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvns].  If  other  Senators  have  brief 
remarks  to  make,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yldd  to  them.  I  b^eve  the  debate  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter  may  take 
sometime. 

I  now  srield  briefiy  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


DEFENSE  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  •  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senaitor  from  Florida.  I  appre- 
ciate his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  18  I  took  the 
floor  to  defend  the  Republican  Party  or- 
ganization against  self-serving  and  de- 
structive attacks  by  a  small  handful  of 
ambitious  men.  I  said  then  and  I  say 
now  that  a  man  who  would  take  such 
desperate  and  destructive  measures 
against  his  own  party  in  a  gamble  to 
gain  some  temporary  personal  advan- 
tage has  already  forfeited  any  claim  to 
loyalty  from  any  part  of  the  Republican 
Party  organization. 

I  I  said  then  and  I  repeat  now  that  this 
fb-«dled  Republican  leader  is  using 
exactly  the  tactic  that  the  northern 
Democrats  have  adopted  to  tu-  the  whole 
conservative  movement  with  the  brush 
of  extremism.  He  is  using  exactly  the 
strategy  that  the  Democrats  themselves 
have  decided  would  be  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  Republican  chances  in  1964,  right 
down  the  line,  right  down  to  the  local 
ofllces. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
this  attack  on  the  Republican  Party  or- 
ganization has  been  condemned  in  edito- 
rial comment  on  a  broad  scale.  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  draw  direct  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  some  of  the  excerpts 
from  the  editorial  outpouring.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  July 
23,1963: 

Ttue  dirty  tactica  consist  in  sly  hints  that 
OOLDWATSB  is  antl-NcgTo.  and  that  he  runa 
around  with  the  John  Birch  Society  if  not 
with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  OoLOWAiaa  is  not 
anti-Negro  and  he  never  has  been  anybody'a 
captive  throughout  his  poUtical  career.  JDm 
published  speeches,  book  and  syndicated 
column  make  idiotic  any  assertion  that  he  is 
an  extremist  or  a  pal  of  extremists. 

From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  FOrt 
Lauderdale.  Fla..  July  16.  1963: 

That  the  liberalB  of  both  parties  are  fearful 
of  what  might  happen  ahould  the  OOP  nom- 
inate Senator  OoLDwanm  can  now  be  seen 
from  what  baa  aU  the  appearance  of  a 
planned  campaign  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  Ariaona  Senator  and  hia  foUowera  are 
trying  to  convert  the  OOP  into  what  they 
caU  a  "white  man's"  party.  This  is  a  smear 
of  the  worst  tjrpe  for  Senator  OoLOWATot'a 
record  in  pubUc  office  and  hla  private  life  is 
aa  clean  aa  a  whistle  on  the  racial  issue. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  July  18, 
1963: 

Some  political  flgurea — among  them  Sena- 
tor BAxar  OoLOWATn — were  kind  enough  to 
describe  Oov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's  "policy 
statement"  as  an  announcement  of  his  can- 
didacy for  the  Preddency.  But  inaamuch  aa 
Oovemor  RockefeUer's  overwhehning  desire 
to  sit  in  the  White  House  is  a  secret  to  no 
one,  we  saw  between  the  linee — and  In  the 
linea  of  the  statement  a  certain  coimael  of 
desperation. 


From  Newsweek  magazine,  July  29, 
1963: 

But  Bockef  eUer  made  Uttle  hay  with  the 
OOP  profeartonals,  who  are  dedicated  con- 
servatlvea  almost  to  a  man.  Moat  of  ta<wn 
thought  BockefeUer'a  statement  waa  an  act  of 
de^)eratlon  that  backfired. 

From  Gould  lincoln  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  July  19, 1963 : 

The  Democrats  are  chuckling  with  appre- 
ciation at  the  BockefeUer  attack  on  the 
champion  of  RepubUcan  conaervativea. 

FnMn  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
July  18,  1963: 

As  concerns  the  Republican  Party  it  waa  a 
disruptive  statement.  As  oonoems  Senator 
GoLDWATEs  it  was  gTossly  unfair. 

From  the  Knoxville  Journal,  July  17, 
1963: 

Rockefeller  propoeea  at  one  stroke  to  elimi- 
nate the  whole  South  and  part  of  the  Mld- 
weat  and  West  aa  part  of  the  national  dec- 
Uwate. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
aminer, July  17,  1963: 

But  if  the  RepubUcan  Party  wanta  to  win 
the  White  HOuae  next  dection.  then  It  muat 
face  the  facta  of  life.  The  candidate  moat 
likdy  to  succeed  ahould  be  somebody  who 
does  not  parrot  the  J.  F.  K.  oratory.  Lit^ 
have  a  real  choice. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Donocrat, 
July  17, 1963: 

Senator  OoLDWAm'a  choioe  for  hla  coun- 
try is  for  self-reliance  instead  of  abject  de- 
pendence upon  Oovamment,  and  for  Oov- 
emment  doing  only  ttioae  thinga  which 
Oovemment  must  do,  and  irtiich  no  one  elae 
can  do. 

From  the  Sun-Sentinel,  Hollywood, 
Fla.,  July  16. 1963: 

Oovemor  Rockdeller  has  launched  what 
appears  to  be  the  eastern  bcmkers'  attempt 
to  retain  control  ot  the  OOP  nomtnatlona 
through  another  convention. 

Frwn  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  21, 
1963: 

In  other  worda.  Rooky  bdlevaa  la  party 
\mity  only  when  he's  the  frontrunner. 
Otherwiae.  he  would  be  willing  to  qiUt  the 
party — and  perhapa  guarantee  a  Demoeratle 
victory — ^unices  he  haa  hla  way. 

From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  in  a  recent 
edition: 

A  calm  reply  to  an  Invitation  to  ddiate  haa 
shown  that  Senator  Baxbt  Oolowatbi,  Re- 
publican from  ArlBona.  is  more  Interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  party  than  personal  ad- 
vancement. 

From  Newsweek  magazine,  July  29, 
1963: 

■aaentlally.  Ooldwatxb  believes  In  attain- 
ing reaaonably  conaervatlve  ends  throng 
supporting  the  Republloan  Party  and  aU  Its 
candidates.  His  moving  speech  at  the  Re- 
publican convention  aeoondlng  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  Nixon  urged  hla  foUowMa. 
who  were  crying  out  for  his  nomination.  In- 
stead to  get  Into  the  RepubUcan  ranks  and 
work  and  support  the  ticket.  In  the  cam- 
paign which  followed.  OouiwATia  made  In- 
numerable speechee  supporting  the  RepuUl- 
can  Party  and  aU  ita  candldatea. 

From  the  Redlands  Daily  Fzcts.  Red- 
lands,  Calif.,  July  16, 1963: 


RockefeUer,  who  couldn't  even 
Nixon's  middle  initial  at  Chicago,  probably 
can't  remember  what  Oolowatbk  aald  for  tha 
good  of  the  party  In  IMO.  But  that  M  tha 
way  It  goea  in  the  Jungle  of  poUtlos.    Ibar 
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FEDERAL  QO  7ERNMENT  GRANTS 
T(>  BTATEB 

Mr.  wnUA^  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  mad  has  been  said  during 
the  past  12  moo  lis  about  the  great  gen- 
erosity of  a  ben  svolent  Uncle  Sam  as  he 
handed  out  thoi  sands  of  dollars  In  Fed- 
eral grants  to  rarlous  communities  on 
the  Eastern  Shd  re. 

But  what  was  not  explained  with  these 
announcements  was  that  during  the  past 
IS  mionths  our  Government  has  taken 
away  $6  for  evei  y  $1  that  has  been  given 
to  eitha  Maryli  nd  or  Delaware. 

On  October  1  .  1962,  under  the  Accel- 
erated Public  ¥  orks  Projects  and  Com- 
munity Fadlltl^  Act.  Congress  appro- 
ion;  and  as  of  June  1, 
of  this  amount  had 
the  form  of  grants, 
amount,  Delaware,  on 
received   a   total   of 
land  received  a  total 
projects. 

Department  re- 
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1963.  $389.293.( 
been  pledged 

Of  this 
7   projects. 
$368,000;  and 
of  $1,493,000. 

Based  upon 
ports,  fifty-two  bne  hundredths  of  1  per- 
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cent  of  an  the  revenue  collected  by  the 
Federal  Treasury  comes  from  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  of  Delaware.  That 
means  that  Ddaware's  share  In  the  cost 
o<  the  $389,293,000  of  total  grants  made 
under  this  program  last  year  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  our  State  $2,024,000.  We 
received  In  return  only  $368,000.  or  a 
ratio  of  $1  for  every  $5. 

Based  upon  the  same  Treasury  sta- 
tistics. Mfljryland  pays  1.94  percent  of 
all  the  Income  collected.  This  means 
that  the  taxpayers  of  Maryland  paid 
$7,552,000  in  the  Federal  Treasury  as  its 
share  of  the  overall  cost  while  it  received 
back  as  grants  only  $1.493.000— again, 
a  ratio  of  one  for  five. 

Tes.  Maryland  and  Delaware  tax- 
payers paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  an 
extra  $5  for  every  $1  Delaware  and 
Maryland  comnmnities  received  as  grants 
last  year  under  the  program. 

Where  did  this  other  $4  go?  Part  of  it 
went  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Washington 
bureaucracy  that  was  set  up  to  to  run 
the  new  ageney  and  the  rest  to  States 
which  have  greater  political  pun. 
-For  Instance,  New  Jersey,  which  Is 
certainly  not  a  poor  State,  collected  in 
grants  under  this  same  program  a  total 
of  $18,495,000.  New  Jersey  pays  4.29 
percoit  of  all  our  taxes,  which  represents 
a  payment  of  $16,700,000.  This  means 
New  Jersey  had  a  net  gain  of  $1.8  mimon. 
or  about  what  Delaware  taxpayers  lost 
imder  this  program. 

Where  did  Maryland's  extra  $4  go? 
Maryland's  tax  bill  to  support  Its  por- 
tion of  this  program  last  year  was 
$7,552,000.  and  she  collected  only  $1,- 
493.000  in  grants,  thus  representing  a 
loss  of  $9  mllBon.    ^ 

Pennsylvania,  another  of  our  so-called 
poor  ndghbors  to  the  nortti,  received 
grants,  under  the  same  program,  total- 
ing $35,417,000  against  a  tax  payment 
of  on^  $26,939,000.  Pennsylvania  pays 
6.9  percent  of  all  Federal  taxes. 

This  gave  Pennsylvania  a  net  gain  ot 
around  $8.5  million.    Why  should  Dela- 

(DeOva  In  thoaauids] 


ware  and  Maryland  taxpayers  be  forced 
to  subsidise  work  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey? 

In  making  this  report  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  I  am  not  criticising  the  com- 
munities which  have  received  grants 
under  this  program.  Their  elected  offi- 
cials would  have  been  negligent  In  dis- 
charging their  responsibilities  had  they 
not  taken  advantage  of  a  law  which  has 
been  passed  by  Congress  and  for  which 
our  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  regardless 
of  to  what  extent  we  may  benefit.  If 
they  can  show  equal  need,  they  are  en- 
titled to  equal  treatment. 

What  I  am  criticizing  very  strenuously 
is  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  tries  to  create 
when  it  claims  that  these  many  giveaway 
programs  are  economically  sound. 

In  my  opinion  this  boondoggle  pro- 
gram is  nothing  more  than  a  political 
pork  barrel,  and  It  should  be  abolished. 

In  particular,  our  State  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  these  free  grants  which 
cost  us  five  times  as  much  as  we  get. 

The  moral  to  this  story  is  that  you 
cannot  get  something  for  nothing  from 
Washington.  Whenever  the  taxpayers 
of  Delaware  or  Maryland  hear  the  pleas- 
ant announcement  from  their  Congress- 
men or  Senators  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  giving  a  certain  ccunmunity 
in  their  State  a  sizable  grant,  they 
should  remember  that  for  every  dollar 
that  community  is  receiving  it  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  that  State  $5  in  extra 
taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
chart  showing  a  breakdown  for  all  of  the 
States. 

This  chart  shows  the  number  of  proj- 
ects that  were  approved  for  each  State 
prior  to  June  1,  1963,  the  total  amount 
of  dollar  grants,  along  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  overall  cost  that  will  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  of  each  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoso,  as  follows: 
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Mr.JAVrrs.  Bir.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  my  previous  statement.  I  yield  at 
this  time,  for  3  minutes,  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javitb]. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  shall  not  be  long. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
answer  the  recent  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stcmnis]. 
who  in  the  last  few  minutes  has  had  to 
leave  the  floor,  hut  who.  nonetheless, 
knew  that  I  would  reply  to  his  remarks. 

ISr.  President,  it  is  almost  taken  for 
granted  that  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi  would  pro- 
test against  an  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment directive,  which  I  feel  is  in- 
tended to  enforce  the  Constitution  inso- 
far as  the  civil  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  are 
concerned;  and  many  speeches  of  that 
nature  have  been  made.  I  suppose  those 
who  have  made  them  expect  us  to  make, 
in  reply,  speeches  in  which  we  set  forth 
our  views  in  regard  to  civil  rights. 

However,  Mr.  President,  when  an  im- 
portant Member  of  the  Senate  who  servas 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  ad- 
dresses himself  to  a  question  of  the  pro- 
motion of  military  officers  and  to  the 
question  of  what  the  Senate  can  do  in 
that  connection,  certainly  it  is  time  tot 
Senators  to  speak  out. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  an  effort 
wlU  be  made  to  Impose  sanctions  against 
military  officers  who  obey  directives  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Defense?  Is 
that  what  we  are  to  understand  from  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 
If  so,  such  a  doctrine  would  be  shock- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  as  have  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Smate.  All  who  have  served 
in  the  Military  Establishment  have  seen 
places  of  business  decUred  "off  limits" 
because  improper  conduct  has  been  al- 
lowed in  them  or  because  members  of 
the  Military  Establishment  have  been 
victimized  or  "rolled."  as  the  expres- 
sion goes,  in  such  places  of  business. 
But.  Mr.  President,  how  much  more 
serious  is  it  when  one  who  wears  the  uni- 
form of  his  country  is  barred — solely 
because  his  color  is  black — from  admis- 
sion to  a  place  of  business.  The  persist- 
ence in  such  action  is  in  many  cases  the 
fault  of  Congress  which  has  not  yet 
adopted  laws  to  implement  constitutional 
guarantees;  not  the  fault  of  the  Negro 
involved,  who  is  told  that  he  will  not  be 
admitted  to  a  place  where  his  white  bud- 
dy is  admitted. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  to- 
day the  Senate  was  asked  whether  any 
Member  of  the  S^iate  would  rise  to  de- 
fend the  action  taken  by  the  D^Dartment 
of  Defense.  I  rise  to  defend  it,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  am  proud  to  do  so;  and  I 
am  proud  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  sufBdent  insight  to  issue  such  an 
order  and  to  direct  that  it  be  compUed 
with. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Oonstitutton  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  of  the  Uhited  States 


and  to  defend  the  dignity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces;  and,  in  that 
connection,  the  commander  of  a  base 
has  a  duty  to  mm^int^^n  |^  ijigj^  standard 
of  morale.  However,  could  there  be  any- 
thing more  shattering  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  standard  of  morale  than 
to  have  a  soldier  <ndered— merely  be- 
cause of  his  color— to  stand  in  the  rear 
of  a  bus.  and  to  be  threatened  with  a 
beating  if  he  does  not  do  so — even 
though  he  is  wearing  the  uniform  of  his 
country— or  to  be  denied  admission — 
soldy  because  of  his  color — to  a  restau- 
rant, a  drugstore,  or  any  other  civilian 
establishment  located  near  a  base. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  the  absence 
of  State  law  or  State  cooperation.  Con- 
gress cannot  direct  such  establishments 
in  all  communities  to  admit  them  until 
Congress  passes  a  law  to  deal  with  that 
situation  to  the  extent  it  can  act.  That 
is  the  situation  and  the  difficulty  we  face. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  appropriate  conditions  can  direct 
the  officers  of  the  Militur  Establish- 
ment to  declare  "off  limits"  private  es- 
tablishments which  take  action  of  that 
sort.  This  order  merely  states  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  that  action 
of  that  sort  is  not  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  our  Military  Establishment  or 
with  the  dignity  of  those  who  serve  in  it. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  sustain  and  honor 
the  directive  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  it  was  issued. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
the  promotion  of  any  officer  will  depend 
<m  that.  I  simply  do  not  believe  that. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
officer  will  believe  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  get  to  my  discussion  of  the  pending 
business.  I  wish  to  express  my  disappoint- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  not  present  to  hear  in  full  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississim)i. 
If  he  had  been,  he  would  not  have  gone 
so  far  afield  as  he  has. 

The  Senatcx-  from  Mississippi  quoted 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Gesell 
Committee.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  completely  in  the  words 
that  he  used.  The  Committee  had  rec- 
<Hnmended  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Defense  Department  the  subjects  which 
have  been  mentioned  casually  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  A  part  of  that 
recommendation  was  that  the  attitude 
of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  several 
bases  that  operated  under  the  very  dras- 
tic course  of  acticm  rocommended  would 
become  a  part  of  their  offidad  records, 
and  thereby  would  have  important  in- 
fluence upon  their  promotion  or  their 
lack  of  promotion.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  is  not  in  accord  with  his  general 
custom,  has  not  done  his  homework  on 
this  particular  subject,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  came  in  near 
the  end  of  the  very  fine  address  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric  will 
take  the  time,  which  I  think  he  will,  to 
read  the  address  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  he  will  pipbably  dedrv  to 
make  some  comments  by  way  of  aptdogy 


tmnorrow  to  the  Senator  from  Ifissis- 
sippL       

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Hr.  HOLLAND.    I  srield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  it  wlU  be  a  ques- 
tion.   , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion I  will  decline  to  yield.  I  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  have  been  waiting  since 
noon  to  start  my  discussion  of  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  has  made 
pretty  sharp  accusations  against  me,  and 
the  Senator  understands  the  courtesy 
of  Senators  in  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  told  the  truth  about  wliat 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said.  Hie 
Senator  from  New  YoriE  came  In  for  the 
last  few  minutes  of  the  very  able  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  and  highly 
moderate  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  happened 
to  hear  those  comments.  He  happened 
to  read  the  report  of  the  Gesell  Commit- 
tee, and  he  knows  what  was  said.  He 
knows  how  far  afield  his  friend  from 
New  York  went  in  wi^ung  the  impas- 
sioned statement  which  he  has  Just 
made. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yoik  is  like 
a  good  many  people  now.  They  are  like 
locomotives  running  toward  a  precipice. 
They  do  not  realise  that  the  precipice 
is  there  ahead  of  them,  but  they  aoe 
about  to  go  over  the  brink.  In  this  par- 
ticular Instance  that  committee  threw 
completely  overboard  amy  question  of 
maintAinlng  the  security  of  this  country 
and  placed  in  the  document  recommen- 
dations which  no  thiwUng  person — and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  a  hig^ily 
intelligent  person— could  possibly  accept 
and  approve.  For  that  reason  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  said  what  he  has  said. 
I  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  from  New 
Yoric  was  present  in  the  Chamber.  The 
Senator  f  nun  New  York  heard  the  state- 
ment, to  which  I  refer,  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is  a  high- 
minded  man  of  the  highest  character. 
I  have  said  nottilng  in  my  statement-- 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  impassioned — 
which  would  derogate  from  that.  That 
is  my  Judgment  I  say  It  in  the  most 
deliberate  way.  I  may  differ  with  the 
Senat(M:  as  to  the  merits  of  what  he  said, 
but  I  certainly  do  not  charge  him  with 
any  less  sinoertty  than  I  hope  he  will 
charge  me  with.  I  think  he  is  a  very 
sincere,  hcmorable,  and  high-minded 
man. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  8^  this  point  in  my  remaite 
there  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobs  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  prepared  text  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  to  which  I  rtf er. 

There  bdnc  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboobo, 
as  follows: 

In  any  evant.  th»  •ueutiv*  d«partai«nt 
doM  not  lULft  tba  final  Miy  m  to  what  shaU 
be  conrtdafd  "fltuMS  and  aacilnncj"  antl- 
tllng  an  oOosr  to  promotion.  Tbe  final  powvr 
resU  with  the  Senate  and  only  those  are 
promoted  who  ere  conntmed  by  the  Senate. 
Thoee  who  might  be  ranked  high  by  the 
Preoldent'8  Oommleelon  when  it  comee  to 
"meaaurlng  progree*"  might  not  be  ranked 
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Ifr.  JAVITSJ  In  other  words,  he  did 
saj  tbat  tils  no  ;  otdy  the  military  officers 
and  the  Presid  mt  who  have  to  do  with 
Army  promotlo  is,  but  the  Senate  spedfi- 
eally  most  pas  i  on  the  eonflrmatlon  of 
those  nominat  ons,  too.  I  beUere  that 
rtatement  com  xtg  from  a  Sraator  who 
stands  so  very  \igh  in  the  Oonunittee  on 
Serried  has  an  tmpHcation 
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not  nnderstani    one's  own  Implications 


laid  oat  on  the  table  and 
perhaps  on  the  morrow 


both  the  Senat  >r  from  Mtedsirfppi  and  I 


something  else  to  say  on 


,ttie  sobject  B  1 1  did  not  widi  the  Sen- 
ator to  think  Ipad  apckea  on  a  point  of 
fhe  qweefa  tha ;  I  did  not  hear.  It  was 
only  that  fact  rhlch  brooght  me  to  my 
fedL  I  would  I  ot  haye  risen  on  the  gen- 
eral propoaitloE  about  which  the  Senator 
from  IBsKlssipi:  I  spoke  because,  as  I  have 
said  before,  aiid  as  the  Senator  trom 
florida  knows,  we  an  make  speeches  on 
that  iwrtleula]  subject  based  upon  our 
general  views.  It  was  that  one  point 
that  I  wlsbed  t » can  to  Us  attention  and 
to  fhe  attentfcH  i  of  my  coUeagues  and  to 
mark  as  a  spec  al  thing,  because  I  think 
that  the  statei  lent  has  apedal  ImpUca- 


Ur.  HOUiA]  ID.  I  thank  my  distln- 
jmidied  Mend.  I  Invite  his  attention  to 
the  lead  edttoilal  appearing  In  today's 
tRsne  of  the  N  !W  York  Times,  which  I 
asked  to  have  p  rlnted  In  the  Rscou  dur- 
ing the  debate  rf  the  able  Senator  flnm 
Mlarissippl.  Tie  editorial  enUtled, 
*3reakttiroagh  or  Breakdown,"  is  KpplH- 
eable  to  ttie  poc  tlon  taken  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  the  dla  ingulshed  Senator  tram 
Hew  York.  Tl  e  first  paragraph  of  the 
edttofrlal.  whlcl  was  emphasized  later  by 
recalling  and  1  sting  actual  cases,  made 
It  very  dear  t  lat  the  able  editorialist 
thought  that  tl  le  impassioned  advocates 
of  integratian  of  i^om  the  disthx- 
guldied  Senate  r  from  New  Yoik  is  one 
of  the  ablest.  ^  'ere  going  far  afield  and 
hurting  their  c  »use.  As  the  editorialist 
suggested,  they  irere  breaking  down  theta: 
ease  by  the  exti  erne  positions  which  they 
were  taking.  :  he  Senator  from  Florida 
happens  to  knc  w  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  1  ew  York  was  not  present 
during  an  the  qieech  of  the  Senator 
from  Ifliaiiinlin  1.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  Senator  fre  n  New  York  was  here  as 
the  Senator  fn  m  Mississippi  read  ftom 
the  report  of  t  te  Gesen  Committee.  It 
to  firom  that  re  >ort  and  upon  the  terms 
of  ttiat  report  that  the  Senator  firom 
Mississipid  wai  o(»nmentlng  as  he  did 
g^  the  jgpei  latkm  of  promotkm  of 
hkgt'TmakSait  cBtoers  having  command 
of  the  varlouj  poets  throughout  the 
Hhited  States  was  very  definitely  in- 
volved tax  the  feeommendations  of  the 
Committee. 

That  was  tfals  point  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idiissippi  made  over  and 


oiver  again.  Hie  BenaUwr  from  Florida 
recalls  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
stated  that  he  expected,  and  others  ez- 
peeted.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  al- 
ways to  make^addresses  of  a  certain  kind 
on  this  subject  which,  at  the  very  least, 
I  would  say  he  meant  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  extreme.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  a  moderate  man. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  ex- 
eotiAting  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
he  was  excoriating  many  others  of  whom 
the  speaker  is  one.  I  could  never  give 
my  consent  to  the  military  department 
taking  over  the  power  of  destroying  com- 
munities— businesses,  churches,  clubs, 
and  various  other  activities  in  a  com- 
munity—near Anny,  Naval,  or  Air  Force 
bases,  for  the  simple  reason  that  segre- 
gation was  the  rule  in  such  commu- 
nities instead  of  integiration.  I  think 
such  action  would  be  destructive  of  the 
security  of  our  Nation. 

When  I  think  of  the  great  leaders  who 
have  defended  our  Nation  who  came 
from  a  part  of  the  country  that  could 
never  support  that  kind  of  philosophy, 
and  think  of  the  place  they  occupied  in 
the  winning  of  World  War  n  and  every 
other  war  in  which  we  have  engaged,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  clear  that  peo- 
ple get  so  enthused  over  the  objective 
that  they  are  woi^ing  toward  that  they 
forget  the  tragic  destruction  which  they 
are  inviting  to  be  placed  upon  the  se- 
curity program  of  our  Nation. 

To  state  a  few  from  my  own  State 
whose  names  wlU  be  weU  known  to  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  mention  Gen- 
eral Qeiger,  irtio  led  in  the  recapture  of 
Ouam,  General  Landrum,  who  led  in  the 
recapture  of  Attu,  and  General  Van 
Fleet,  who  led  in  the  surrounding  and 
the  capture  of  the  Ruhr.  I  could  name 
a  doeen  others  from  my  State  alone.  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  Pattons.  the 
Ck>urtney  Hodges,  the  Patches,  and  an 
the  others,  from  the  South. 

Can  our  Nation  afford  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  of  giving  such 
vast  power  to  miUtary  commanders 
which  runs  counter  to  the  philosophy 
and  the  deep  convictions  of  a  great  part 
of  our  country?  Are  we  going  to  elim- 
inate from  mflitary  service  and  say  that 
we  do  not  desire  the  services  of  the  boys 
and  the  girls,  the  men  and  the  officers, 
from  that  great  part  of  the  Nation  which 
does  not  view  this  problem  through  the 
same  eyes  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  views  it? 

Mr.  Presldait,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  take  that  position. 

I  support  enthusiastically  and  whole- 
heartedly the  commoits  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  This  program,  if  car- 
ried ftuther.  in  the  field  of  mlUtairy  con- 
trol of  our  communities  win  be  destruc- 
tive of  our  military  security  and  of  our 
military  morale.  I  would  not  be  satis- 
fied in  my  own  oonsdenoe  if  I  did  not 
voice  that  belief.  If  the  Senator  fnnn 
New  Yoik  has  had  military  experience. 
80  have  I.  The  Senator  f nmi  New  York 
knows  It.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
SenatOTS  here  who  have  had  miUtary  ez- 
perienee  and  who,  I  bdleve,  wiU  support 
the  position  which  I  have  stated.  What 
I  am  now  asking  is  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  examine  carefully  the  pre- 
pared remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


sissippi. He  was  not  sjwwHng  sponta- 
neoudy.  He  had  carefully  prepared  and 
documented  his  remarks.  I  hope  the 
Senator  win  read  and  examine  those  re- 
marks tomorrow  In  the  printed  Rxcobs. 

I  predict  that  he  win  then  come  to  the 
floor  and  offer  an  apology  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  srield  briefly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield  again. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shaU  read  with  the 
greatest  care  every  word  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  said.  Second.  I  was 
addressing  myself  to  a  particular  state- 
ment about  a  particular  thing.  Tliird. 
and  most  important  of  aU.  I  was  not 
excoriating  anybody.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
do  so.  For  that  I  would  apologbse,  be- 
cause I  had  notuch  design. 

Mr.  HOUiAND.  I  anticipated  that 
the  Senator  would  apologise,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  apology,  but  I 
hope  he  wiU  make  the  apology  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  not  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  We  are  talking  about 
excoriation,  and  that  is  not  what  I  had 
in  mind.  I  was  excoriating  no  one.  and 
I  apologize  to  no  one.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator—because he  raises  an  Interesting 
point  about  those  who  serve  tn  our 
Armed  Forces  from  the  South — that  I 
hope  very  much  that  there  wlU  never  be 
a  change  in  the  patriotism  of  those  men. 
I  have  never  heard  of  an  Instance  in 
which  anjrone  from  the  South  refiised  to 
serve  w  was  Inhibited  from  service  or 
was  encumbered  in  his  service  by  what 
the  United  States  might  do  to  ellmiruite 
racial  segregation  or  discrimination.  I 
hope  that  day  wiU  never  come.  I  do  not 
think  it  wm. 

I  say.  affirmatively,  with  respect  to  any 
person  in  the  South  who  has  the  patriot- 
ism to  serve  his  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  many  heroes  have  C(»ne  from 
there— I  say,  with  pardonable  pride,  that 
we  from  New  York  have  had  our  share  of 
heroes,  as  have  other  States  in  which  the 
people  do  not  feel  the  same  about  these 
matters  as  do  such  persons.  I  shaU  al- 
ways believe,  as  I  beUeve  now,  that  no 
southern  person  who  is  able  to  serve  this 
country  In  the  Armed  Forces  would 
withhold  that  service  or  diminish  that 
service  one  whit  because  of  what  the 
United  States  might  do  in  pursuance  of 
this  very  deep  and  trying  issue  in  which 
we  are  engaged.    I  deeply  feel  that  way. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  feeling  on 
the  subject.  I  often  wish  that  we  could 
be  given  as  much  credit  for  sincerity  in 
this  particular  controversy  at  issue  as 
Senators  from  our  Southern  States  feel 
we  should  give  to  them.  I  find  that  we 
are  always  assiuned  to  be  speaking  po- 
Utlcally,  always  assumed  to  be  extreme, 
and  alwasrs  assumed  to  be  going  over  a 
precipice;  but  that  is  not  considered  to 
be  true  of  our  southern  friends,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  tremendous  dls- 
(MTder.  tremendous  protests,  to  say  the 
least,  and  tremendous  measures  of  re- 
pression which  we  see  now  not  in  the 
North — where  we  have  our  diare  of 
troubles,  too— but  in  the  South. 

I  believe  that  history  and  the  facts  are 
on  our  side. 
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Be  that  as  it  may.  I  say  only  that  I 
wish  to  affirm  my  deep  feelteg  for  the 
patriotism  and  the  sincerity  of  any 
southerner,  no  matter  what  may  happen 
in  this  controversy,  and  my  deep  feeling 
that  the  sincerity  and  patriotism  for 
our  Nation,  in  and  out  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, win  continue,  regardless. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Insofar  as  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Florida  Is  concerned,  he  thinks 
he  understands  the  situation.  The  edi- 
torial to  which  he  has  referred  came 
from  the  New  York  Times.  It  referred 
to  what  was  happening  on  the  part  of 
integration  leaders  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

It  Is  that  reference  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  placed  In  the  Recokd; 
and  he  h(^>es  that  his  distinguished 
friend  not  only  wlU  read  that  but  also 
wm  ask  himself  the  question— as  to 
whether  the  extreme  character  of  the 
activity  complained  of  by  the  editorial- 
ist, which  he  says  is  makhig  for  a  break- 
down of  a  movement  tai  which  that  paper 
deeply  beUeves — ^whether  that  comment 
might  or  might  not  apply  to  him  and 
others  who  have  taken  some  rather  ex- 
treme po6itl(ms  on  Uie  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


AMENDMENT  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1049 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1703)  to  amend  tiUe  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  an- 
ticipating the  fact  that  other  Senators 
win  wish  to  be  present  for  the  debate 
which  win  foUow.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  (luorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  briefly? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nzty- 
BEBGBX],  ^iio  is  across  the  han,  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  obtain  the  fioor  aU 
day.  We  wish  to  speak  for  only  15  or 
20  minutes.  Our  names  are  on  the  quite 
informal,  niegal  list  at  the  desk.  I  won- 
der If  the  Senator  could  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous  to 
my  friend.  I  have  been  waiting  since  12 
o'clodc  for  the  Senate  to  consider  a  biU 
on  which  I  am  acting  merely  on  the  man- 
date of  the  committee  to  which  I  belong, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  under  Instructions  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  a 
number  of  Senators  who  are  much  more 
interested  in  the  subject  than  I  can  be 
present.  It  is  now  3  hours  and  25  min- 
utes later,  and  I  think  my  friend  wUl 
agree  that  Is  rather  a  large  showing  of 
courtesy  to  associates. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  the  quorum  caU 
and  then  to  move  ahead.  When  I  com- 
plete my  remarks,  which  wiU  not  take 
more  than  16  w  20  minutes.  I  shaU  be 
glad,  of  course,  to  have  the  Senator  take 
the  fioor  on  his  own  time.  If  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  0(munent  of  3  minutes  or  so,  I 
have  yielded  to  other  Senators  for  such 
comments. 


1ST.  CLAREL  Tlie  Senator^  name  Is 
on  the  Bst  before  mine.  I  withdraw  my 
request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  name  was  not 
put  on  the  Ust  at  my  request.  It  was 
put  on  the  list  because  I  was  expected 
to  speak  on  the  bin,  I  suppose.  I  as- 
sume that  is  what  the  Senator  refers  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  qumrum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  win  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  quorum  can  be  dis- 
continued. , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  f rmn  Florida  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  my  making  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  trom  Wisconsin  so  that 
he  may  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  bOl  which 
is  now  under  consideration  is  not  prop- 
erly before  the  Senate  because,  at  the 
time  the  vote  to  report  the  bin  was  taken 
in  committee,  a  quorum  was  not  actually 
present.  I  have  checked  this  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  on^  six  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

It  is  true  that  there  had  been  a  quo- 
rum of  the  o(Mnmittee  earUer  in  the  day 
and  that  that  quorum  had  been  present 
during  the  discussion  of  the  bilL  The 
fact  is  that  there  was  not  a  quorum 
physically  pres«it  at  the  time  the  vote 
was  taken,  and  for  that  reason  I  feel 
that  the  bin  is  not  properly  before  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point  In 
discussing  my  point  of  order  against  the 
bin;  I  do  not  make  this  point  of  order 
merely  to  delay  the  bin.  I  do  it  because 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  8.  527,  the  so- 
caUed  Williams  bin.  ahould  receive  con- 
sideration before  this  braeero  bin  is  acted 
on.  S.  527  would  give  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers— American  citizens— the 
same  protections  that  we  provide  in  the 
pending  bin  for  the  braceros— Mexicans. 

In  the  second  place.  I  make  this  point 
of  order  because  the  committee  acted  on 
the  bin  without  giving  It  any  significant 
consideration.  Although  several  of  us  on 
the  committee  pleaded  for  hearings,  no 
hearings  were  held.  Hearings  were  de- 
sired. The  situation  regarding  the  bra- 
ceros program  has  changed  dramati- 
cally in  the  past  2  years  since  this  matter 
was  last  before  the  committee.  The  bUl 
should  be  returned  to  the  committee  to 
permit  the  Senate  to  have  the  benefit  of 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  the  c(»nmlttee  has 
faUed  to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Why  should  the  Senate  be  afraid  of 
determining  where  the  administration 
stands  on  this  bin  before  we  act?  I  wm 
ten  you  why;  because  the  admliilstratlon 
Is  against  this  bm  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  f  m*  a  ruling. 

The     PRBSIDINO    OFRCBR. 
Chair  must  inquire  of  the  chairman 


theeommittee  as  to  what  the  facts  are. 
The  Chair  is  not  eonversant  with  the 
facts,  and  must  depend  on  the  chalimaa 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  eii;eNDER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order  of  the 
Senator  from  Wiacaogin,  I  should  say  60 
percent  of  the  bills  that  come  from  com- 
mittee would  be  In  the  same  category  as 
the  one  that  is  now  b^ore  the  Senate. 

Ever  since  I  became  chairman  of  the 
cixnmittee.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  have 
a  quorum  present  and.  after  a  quorum  is 
present,  if  any  member  of  the  committee 
desires  to  leave  because  of  some  other 
meeting,  a  proxy  is  left,  and  I  am  usually 
told  how  to  vote  that  proxy.  ^ 

In  this  case  at  the  time  of  the  actual 
voting  to  report  the  bffl.  I  beheve  six 
members  of  the  committee  were  present. 
The  others  had  left  proxies  that  were 
cast  by  me  pursuant  to  Instructions  by 
Senators  who  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

As  I  have  said.  c(»imlttees  have  been 
proceeding  in  that  m*nn^>r  for  many 
years — ^in  fact,  ever  since  the  act  was  put 
on  the  statute  books  in  1946.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  Chair  wm  rule  with  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wm 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
eaU  that,  before  the  committee  beflwn  the 
discussion  of  this  biU.  there  were  some 
11  or  12  members  of  the  committee  pres- 
ent, one  of  them  being  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  There  were  12 
members  ot  the  committee  present  when 
discussicm  of  the  bffl  began.  AS  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  voted  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  and  the  vote  was  12  to  5  In 
favor  of  reporting  the  MU.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  had  the  chance  to 
express  his  views  and  to  vote  on  the  bin. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
can  that,  after  substantial  dlseuasion,  the 
Senator  from  norida.  wmI  perhaps  other 
Senators  who  had  critloal  appoint- 
ments—I.  for  Instance,  had  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  markup  of  the  tpmoe  bfll. 
which  had  been  going  on  for  about  an 
hour  at  the  time  I  had  left— Mt  the  com- 
mittee, and  with  fun  knowledge  of  tlie 
issue  before  the  committee,  left  with  the 
distinguirtied  Senator  from  Louisiana 
his  proxy  to  be  cast,  as  I  am  sure  he  cast 
it,  for  reporting  the  bm?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor recan  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do.  That  is  the 
same  thing  that  obtained  with  respect  to 
a  number  of  other  Senators.  It  would 
seon  to  me  that  the  dlsdnguished  8en- 
atm:  from  Wisconsin  had  ample  ci»por- 
tunity  to  make  a  point  of  no  qoorum 
when  the  bin  was  actvaUy  voted  out  He 
was  present  at  the  time.  I  cannot  m- 
derstand  this  situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KT.TiKNDERn.    lyield.    ^  ^,  ' 

Mr.AUiOTT.  I  should  like  la  iBQiiira 
speclflcafly  if  a  point  of  xm»  auonan  wm 
made  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  aom- 
mlttee  who  were  present  and  who  Ap- 
posed the  passage  of  the  bill. 
^Mr.  ELLENDER.  Nbw  Th^  VVted, 
without  raising  any  questkm  m  to  the 
presence  <tf  a  quorum. 
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wmttae 

diAixaum  of  the  oommtttee  Inf ona  ttie 
Chair  ipfdHf  |y  wbattier  a  quorum  wm 
preaent  at  the  time  the  vote 
008.1701? 

Mr.KLLPiqKB.    At  the  time? 

The  PR,BHiyfWO  OFPlCIJi.    At  the 
time. 

Ifr.  KUSNUEU.    Bjr  proades.  yes;  but 


notaetoally. 

Mr 
Senator  yield? 

Ifr, 

Mr. 

ahove  thai  a 
thateorract? 

Mr 

Mr.  BNQLB 
at 


Mr.  President.  wlU  the 


lylekL 
The  committee  record 
tuorum  was  presoit.    Is 


That  Is  correct 
No  point  of  no  quorum 
he  time  the  bill  was  re- 

That  Is  correct 

The  record  shows  that 

present  and  no  point  of 

at  that  particular  time, 

ted  In  and  out.    Is  that 


That    is    correct 
the  way  it  happened. 
In  all  committees. 
Mr.  President  will  the 
SenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENT  ER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUiOn .  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee yoted  t )  report  the  biU.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  EULENI  ER.    Yes. 

Bfr.  JOBDAl  \  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.BUJSNIER.    lyldd. 

Mr.  JQRDAf  tit  North  Carolina.  I 
was  present  at  the  meeting  when  the  bill 
was  called  up.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee was^ei  ent 

The  PRESS  INO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  press  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  PROXl  IRE.  Tes;  I  press  my 
VfAxA  of  order.  I  wish  further  to  point 
out  that  It  hai  t  now  been  discloeed  and 
stipulated  and  igreed  upon  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  emmlttee  that  a  quorum 
was  not  preeer  t  at  the  time  the  vote  on 
the  blU  was  t  tken.  It  is  true  that  a 
quorum  was  p  eaent  earlier.  It  Is  true 
that  a  substan  ive  majority  was  present 
earlier,  but  a  the  time  the  vote  was 
taken  no  phya  eal  quorum  was  present 
in  the  committ  «  room  to  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENI  'ER.  The  records  of  the 
committee  shiw  that  a  quorum  was 
present  at  tht   meeting. 

The  PREBDINO  OPnCER.  By 
Pttay? 

Ux.  BULBNE  ER.  A  quorum  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time  the  meeting  began,  when 
the  qpeeUuAjf  a  qnonon  arose. 

The  FlRSSnONO  O^nCER.  Was  a 
qaorum  presen  ;  at  the  time  the  vote  was 
taken  on  S.  1'  03? 

Mr.  ElUan  Bl.    No. 

The  PRESn  INO  OFFICER.  In  view 
of  the  point  of  order  that  has  been 
made,  and  thi  rule  which  necessitates 
that  a  ruUng  w  made,  the  Chatar  rules 
that  under  se  tkm  ISS(d)  of  the  Leg- 
Mattve  Reors  snisation  Act  of  1M6. 
which  operate!  as  a  rule  of  the  Senate, 
and  provides  t  lat:  "No  measure  or  rec- 
cmoMndatkm  t  hall  be  reported  from  any 
such  committe :  unless  a  maj<Hl^  cA  the 


committee  were  actually  present."  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

If  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Fwestry  reported  the  bm  (S.  1703)  in 
questim  without  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers being  actually  present  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  ordering  the  bill  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  was  in  con- 
trovoitlon  of  the  above  section  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganisation  Act.  and 
therefore  such  action  was  without  au- 
thority and  void. 

Being  "actually  present"  means  the 
member  would  have  had  to  be  present 
in  committee,  and  a  poll  does  not  present 
a  compliance  with  the  rule. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senat<»-  from  norida  will  state  it 

Mr.  HOUAND.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  biU  following  the  ruling  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
status  of  the  bill  is  that  legally  it  has 
never  left  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOU<AND.  The  status  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  is  still  in  the  custody  al  the 
committee? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KLUOrCT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
question  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  in  this 
respect.  The  Chair  is  entirely  correct 
in  his  ruling.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  this  is  the  rule  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Chair  has  ruled  in  accordance  with  a 
rule  of  the  Soiate.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that  ruling.  However,  I  have  cer- 
tain facts  that  I  believe  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows, 
as  does  every  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  in  using  this  extra-legal  ma- 
neuver to  defeat  the  bill,  he  is  emplosring 
an  artifice  which  could  keep  90  percent 
of  the  bUls  in  the  Senate  off  the  calendar 
the  day  they  are  reported  to  the  Senate. 

This  morning  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  reported  three 
bills.  All  three  of  them  are  here  illegally 
according  to  the  artifice  employed. 

Bfr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ifr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time.  I  have  been  waiting  since  noon. 
It  Is  now  3:40  o'clock,  pjn. 

I  believe  the  facts  in  the  case  should 
be  known  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public. 
The  work  of  Senators  on  committees  is  so 
voluminous  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
main in  a  meeting  of  a  committee  all  the 
time.  If  the  work  of  the  committee  is  to 
be  accomplldied.  it  must  be  accom- 
plished in  the  way  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELuoron]  has 
accomplished  the  work  here,  and  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  has 
stated  it 

As  an  example,  this  morning  I  had 
one  committee  meeting  at  9:30.  Two 
other  of  my  committee  meetings  were 
being  held  in  adjoining  rooms  at  10 
o'clock.  I  talked  with  another  Senator, 
who  said  he  had  five  coihmittee  meetings 
to  attend  this  morning.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  can  attend 
every  one  of  his  committee  meetings. 

However,  the  Chair  has  stated  the  rule. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  the  modus  oper- 


andi nevertheless,  because  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
has  been,  for  the  9  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  exactly  in  con- 
formity with  the  manner  in  which  the 
dtstingulshed  Senator  from  Louisiana 
stated  it  today.  If  this  is  to  be  the  rule 
from  now  oa,  we  can  use  the  rule.  How- 
ever, there  will  have  to  be  a  drastic 
change  in  the  way  the  Senate  is  operated, 
or  about  90  percent  of  the  bills  will  have 
to  be  sent  back  to  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  I  gladly 
accede  to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  which 
I  understand  is  based  on  the  advice  of 
the  Parliamentarian.  I  wish  the  Rkcoro 
to  show  quite  clearly  what  is  accom- 
plished by  this  delay.  Hearings  on  the 
bill  were  held  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Printed  hearings  show  a 
record  of  nearly  400  pages.  They  show 
that  even  in  the  last  year,  though  the 
number  of  the  Mexican  laborers  on  the 
farms  of  the  West  has  been  declining, 
substantially  200,000  were  relied  upon 
and  were  necessary  to  move  the  highly 
perishable  crops  in  that  great  part  of 
the  country.  I  wish  the  Rbcoro  to  show 
the  names  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  who  signed  the  minority 
report  I  understand  there  were  4  of 
them — 4  out  of  the  entire  membership 
of  17.  I  wish  to  do  this  so  that  farmers 
throughout  the  country  may  know  who  is 
holding  up  the  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  this  measure  which  is  of  such 
great  importance  to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  four  signers  of  the  minority 
views  appear  in  the  Rkcokd  at  this  time, 
as  a  part  of  my  remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Wellxam  Pmozacna. 
Suonni  McCabtbt. 
MAtnumt  Nbubsbgsb. 
Owomom  MCOovmr. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  .  let  me  say  that  there  was  noth- 
ing extralegal  about  this  procedure.  My 
action  is  not  an  artifice  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  said.  Every  Senator  is 
free  to  use  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The 
fact  is  that  90  percent  of  the  bills  are 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  so-called 
Consent  Calendar.  Any  Senator  is  free 
to  object  to  the  passage  of  any  bill  when 
the  calendar  is  called,  and  no  Senator 
feels  that  it  is  wrong  or  unfair  for  any 
Senator  to  object  What  I  have  done  in 
making  a  point  of  no  quorum  is  the  same 
kind  of  tUng. 

This  very  point  of  order  was  raised 
against  one  last  year  in  connection  with 
the  appointment  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms in  Superior,  Wis.  The  Committee 
on  Finance  reported  the  nomination  of 
John  O.  Green,  for  collector  of  customs. 
Bfy  distinguished  friend  the  then  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Wiley, 
made  the  point  of  order  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  nomination  was  im- 
properly before  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as 
a  quorum  was  not  present  at  the  time  the 
nomination  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  did  not  complain:  I  did  not  say  it 
.was  unfair.    He  had  every  right  to  do 
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80.  He  was  against  that  nomination;  I 
am  against  this  blU.  I  wiU  do  anything 
I  possibly  can  to  kin  the  bin.  The  bill 
Is  moraUy  wrong;  It  is  economically 
wrong;  it  is  unsound. 

I  hope  that  the  extra  time  that  will 
be  afforded  will  give  Senators  an  <q;)- 
portunlty  to  study  the  hearings  which 
were  held  yesterday,  and  to  give  deep 
consideraticm  to  the  measure. 

The  bill  was  killed  In  the  House.  It 
was  killed,  as  the  distlngiiWhed  Repre- 
sentative from  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
FoGAKTT,  put  it,  because  it  was  a  slave- 
labor  bilL  It  would  be  very  bad  legisla- 
tion. It  would  be  bad  for  the  Mexicans, 
who  are  brought  here  as  peons,  and 
separated  from  their  families  for 
months.  It  would  be  bad  for  American 
domestic  farm  laborers,  who  are  the 
most  depressed  people  in  the  country, 
having  no  representation,  really,  in  Con- 
gress, because  they  drift  from  State  to 
State  and  therefore  have  no  political 
force.  They  are  people  who  earned  last 
year  an  average  of  $900  a  worker. 
Their  wages  are  being  artificially  cut 
down  because  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  maintains  a  program  of 
importing  Mexican  workers  to  compete 
with  them  to  perform  this  labor  at  a 
very  low  wage — 70  cents  or  60  cents  an 
hour. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  part  I 
plajred  in  delasring  the  bllL  I  earnestly 
hope  that  It  will  result  in  the  death  of 
the  bUl.  

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  jrield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  like  to  clarify  one 
point?  He  commented  about  hearings 
held  yesterday.  I  believe  no  hearings 
were  held  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is^ 
absolutely  correct  The  only  hearings 
that  were  held  to  get  infotmatlon  on 
this  bill  were  hearings  on  another  bill. 
S.  527,  which  was  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WlLLUMsl  courteously  notified 
8(Hne  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
Agricxilture  Committee,  so  that  we  could 
appear  and  ask  questions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  about  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  biU  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  drafted.  He  proposed 
the  adoption  of  a  far-reaching  amend- 
ment before  he  would  endorse  a  year's 
extension.  The  language  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Henning  was  particu- 
larly strong.  Let  me  read  to  the  Senate 
what  he  said,  in  two  or  three  short 
sentences: 

Eaaentlally,  Senator.  It  is  beeatue  of  this 
that  we  submit  Public  Law  78  la  a  broad 
law— 

That  Is  the  one  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended— 

It  Is  a  wretched  law  that  should  be  burled. 
Being  an  American  cltlsen  places  one  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  undar  the  opMxm  ot 
this  law,  because  the  simple  fact  is  that  un- 
der the  present  system  an  employer  can  re- 
fuse to  offer  domeette  workers  the  same 
terms  and  ooadltloos  that  he  Is  required  to 


•Uea  workers.  S  tbe  domeetle  worker 
to  aeeepC  tiie  Job  at  less  lavorable 
terms,  the  smployv  is  penaitted  to  bring  In 
Uevician  workers  wbo  are  then  afforded  the 
very  terms  and  oondlttons  which  were  de- 
nied to  our  own  wutkeis. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  Preddent  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Chair 
ruled  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pxll 
in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  has  suit&ained 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  I  see  no  need 
of  continuing  the  discussion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  had  almost  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  I  had  been 
Informed  about  the  situation  ahestd  of 
time,  because  I  assure  Senators  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  not  have  been 
placed  before  the  Senate.  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  situation  imtil  I  was  called 
in  my  office  and  Informed  that  a  point 
of  order  had  been  made  and  that  it  had 
been  upheld.  The  reason  why  I  asked 
the  Chair  for  a  ruling  now  was  to  con- 
finn  what  I  had  been  told. 

I  hope  that  if  things  like  this  ever 
happen  again,  the  leadership  will  at 
least  be  given  the  courtesy  of  being 
notified.  If  we  had  been  notified,  I 
assure  the  Senator  f  nmi  Wisconsin  that 
the  measure  would  not  have  been  laid 
before  the  Senate;  nor  would  the  Senate 
have  been  notified  last  week  that  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  the  bill  would 
be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  25 
minutes  ago,  I  had  no  notion  ot  making 
the  point  of  order;  but  another  Senator, 
gifted  in  parliamentary  procedure,  sug- 
gested that  this  might  be  a  way  to  dis- 
pose of  the  bilL  So  I  checked  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  and  then  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  and  found  that  it  was 
a  possiUlity.  As  a  courtesy,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  should  wait  until  the 
chairman  of  the  c<munlttee  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  Senators  are  aware  that  points 
of  order  are  sometimes  made  when  the 
consideration  of  proposed  legislation  Is 
imderway. 

The  majority  leader  has  every  reason  to 
request  Senators,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
make  points  of  order,  to  notify  the  lead- 
ership, provided  the  action  is  contem- 
plated a  day  or  more  in  advance.  But 
many,  many  times  in  fact,  I  would  say  it 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  a  point  of 
order  is  made  impromptu,  without  pre- 
vious plan  and  no  one  is  notified.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been  a  common  practice 
in  the  Senate  to  notify  the  leadership 
when  a  point  of  order  is  made,  as  the 
point  was  made  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 
But  in  this  instance,  the  action  was  a 
little  uncommon.  I  have  been  placed  in 
a  very  difficult  position.  The  leadership 
has  been  accused  of  tnring  to  railroad  the 
bill  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Not  by  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  responded 
to  the  questions  asked  by  Senators  in 
good  faith — ^I  always  assume — and  an- 
swered in  good  faith— I  always  know — 
as  to  when  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  taken  up.   I  assure  the  Senate 


that  had  I  been  Informed  that  the  bill 
had  not  been  considered  by  a  quorum 
ot  the  Ownmlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  that  a  point  of  order  would 
be  raised  against  the  bill.  It  would  not 
have  been  laid  before  the  Senate;  the 
leadership  could  have  made  other  plans. 

I  say  this  not  in  criticism  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscbnsbi.  beoauM  I  under- 
stand his  position  perfectly;  he  knew 
about  it  only  a  short  while  ago;  I  make 
this  statement  in  explanation  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  leadership  on  this  proposal. 

Now  that  the  Chair  has  rendered  its 
decision — and  It  is  a  correct  one— I 
hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  win,  at 
the  most  appropriate  time,  call  the  com- 
mittee together,  if  he  so  desires,  make 
certain  this  time  that  a  quorum  is  pres- 
ent, and  either  report  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  retain  It  in  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  correct  one  impresqion  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  may  or  may  not 
have.  There  had  been  more  than  a 
quorum  present  when  the  earlier  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  took  place.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  had  to  leave  be- 
cause of  important  assignmenlST'^se- 
where.  For  instance,  the  Senator  frc^ 
Florida,  speaking  on^  for  himself,  wi^ 
assigned  to  participate  in  the  markup 
of  the  Important  space  bill  at  the  same 
hour  that  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Fbrestry  was  held. 
The  Senator  from  norida  remained  45 
minutes,  peiiutps  an  horn- — ^I  am  approx- 
imating— and  when  it  became  apparent 
that  we  all  knew  what  the  bill  pro- 
vided, I  announced  that  I  was  for  the 
bill  and  left  my  proxy  to  vote  for  the  bill 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  ttie 
committee. 

It  developed  that  I  held  the  proxy  of 
another  Senator,  so  I  called  the  Sena- 
tor whose  proxy  I  h^d  and  got  his  con- 
sent for  me  to  leave  his  proxy  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  only  thing  that  could  be  mmwtly 
said  to  have  been  out  of  order— of  course, 
I  bow  to  the  (H)inion  of  the  Parttamen- 
tarian.  upon  whose  advice  the  Presiding 
Officer  ruled— was  that  a  majority  was 
not  present  at  the  precise  moment  of  the 
vote.   So  the  point  of  order  is  wdl  taken. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  of  any  other 
Senator  who  might  raise  the  point  of 
order.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  •*  ft 
matter  of  courtesy  and  cooperation  with 
the  majority  and  minori^  leaders,  in 
such  a  case  advance  inf  onnatlon  should 
be  given.  Wbmever  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  in  such  a  situation,  he 
has  followed  that  practice  in  coimection 
with  his  own  matters. 

I  have  never  raised  a  point  of  order 
in  such  an  instanoe  as  this,  because  I 
know  from  long  praetloe  that  In  most 
cases  committee  reports  are  finally  acted 
upon  after  some  members  of  the  oom- 
mittee,  who  had  to  go  to  other  pressing 
assignments,  when  they  knew  what  the 
issue  was  and  had  heard  enovih  of  the 
debate  to  be  oertahi  of  what  they  wished 
to  do,  left  their  proxies  eitfaar  with  the 
dlstlENKaished  ehaimum  or  wam»  other 
member  of  the  comnUtt.ee. 
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I  vonld  not  rant  the  Rsooib  to  Indi- 
oUe  tbat  a  mfUotitj  of  the  oommittee 

durlnc  tbedlacus- 
beeouM  that  WM  not  the 
I  «B  0U1  e  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
ooDstn  will  recpfnlie  that  statement  to 
betme. 

The  Senator  Itrom  Florida,  having  pre- 
sided a  good  n  soy  times  himself,  knows 
inettj  well  on  what  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  is  based.  I  am  tiyins  to  relieve  mj 
friend  the  diet  nguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, from  any  responsibility  of  having 
had  to  draft  th  s  decision  out  of  thin  air. 
which  he  did  n  Dt  do;  he  acted  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Parliamentarian.  The 
Senator  from  :  lorida  was  tiying  not  to 
have  any  enro  leous  impression  onbed- 
ded  in  the  B«  oao.  If  anjrthing  I  have 
said  might  be  considered  a  discourtesy 
to  the  dieting  lished  Presiding  Officer, 
the  Senator  in  m  ViMida  would  be  glad 
to  withdraw  th  tt  remaric 

lir.  MANSF  XLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
tm  sure  that  i  o  discourtesy  was  meant 
to  the  distingu  shed  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who,  di  ring  this  proceeding,  has 
been  the  Presi<  ing  Offljcer  of  the  Senate, 
because  he  is  the  soul  of  honor  and 
dignity. 

I  am  certaii  that  every  Senator  has 
acted  honorabl  r;  but  I  express  the  hope 
that  if  this  k  ea  is  ever  contemplated 
again,  at  leas  the  leadership  will  be 
given  the  advsntage  of  advance  notice, 
so  we  can  pro«ct  the  Senate  and  can 
avoid  any  such  dtuation. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  make  another 
personal  appeal  to  the  chairmen  of  all 
the  eonunitteei;  namely,  please  to  get 
busy  on  the  pro  x)sed  legislation  on  which 
they  are  holdi  ig  hearings  or  on  which 
they  Intend  to  lold  hearings,  and  to  re- 
port some  bUl  i  to  the  Senate,  so  that 
they  win  be  a  suable  for  floor  consid- 
enUlon.  if  the  r  wish  them  to  be  con- 
sidered at  t^s  lession.    Time  is  short 

lir.  nxENI  ER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  tr  va  Montana  jrield? 

The  PRES]  DINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
lIsTcsup  in  tb  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator ttoBi  Moo  ana  yield  to  the  Senator 
fromLoulalana  ' 

Mr.MANBFI  ELD.    lyield. 

Mr.  ELUENE  ER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  emb  urrassed  by  this  situation. 
Not  since  1946.  when  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Ai  X  was  placed  on  the  stat- 
ute books.  hav(  I  known  such  a  point  of 
order  to  be  mat  e. 

As  the  Senat  xr  from  Rorida  indicated 
a  moment  ago  I  wish  to  state  that  at 
aU  times  in  tbi  committee  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  bUL.  except  when  we  were 
voting,  as  maiy  as  12  Soiators  were 
present.  It  wa  i  suggested  that  any  Sen- 
ators not  preae  at  be  poUed  on  the  ques- 
tion; and  the  record  shows  that  all 
members  of  th  s  committee  voted  either 
one  way  or  th«  i  other.  Twelve  voted  in 
favor;  five  vot4  d  against.  The  only  un- 
fortunate thin  :  is  that  a  quorum  was 
not  presoit  at  the  time  when  the  vote 
was  actually  tiken. 

I  have  no  qi  arrd  with  the  Chair,  al- 
thoui^  I  do  hi  ve  with  the  Senator  who 
raised  the  poiit  of  order.  He  should 
have  notified  n  i.  or  he  should  have  made 
the  point  of  no  quorum  at  the  time  when 
ttie  rqwrtlng  0 1  the  bOI  was  voted  by  the 
committee.    B  it  he  did  not  do  so. 


Mr.  DIRKSOEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  helped  write  the  rule  hi  1946, 
and  it  is  as  unequivocal  and  as  clear  as 
crystal.  It  is  the  fruit  of  abuses  which 
used  to  take  place  when  there  were  32 
Senate  c<»nmittees  and  43  House  com- 
mittees. Subsequoitly  we  streamlined 
that  number  to  15  Senate  committees 
and  19  House  committees.  But  bills  used 
to  be  r^Torted  from  committees  when 
only  one  or  two  members  were  present. 

I  recall  very  definitely — for  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Joint  committee — that  in 
writing  that  rule  we  used  the  words 
"actually  present";  and  a  quorum  of  the 
members  must  be  present. 

So  I  think  this  rather  embarrassing 
situation  comes  as  a  timely  reminder 
that  when  the  vote  on  the  question  of 
reporting  a  bill  is  taken  in  a  committee, 
the  members  should  be  certain  that  a 
physical  quorum  is  present.  In  fact,  on 
occasion  I  try  to  make  sure  that  a  quo- 
rum is  present — having  in  mind  that  I 
might  Eoake  use  of  that  very  rule  with 
respect  to  bills  to  which  I  am  opposed. 

However,  the  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped here  is  not  irrevocable.  Follow- 
ing such  a  ruling  by  the  Chair,  at  a  time 
when  no  bill  is  before  the  Senate  the 
majority  leader  can  move  Uiat  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn;  and  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  quickly  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee — even  in  the  cloak 
room,  for  that  matter,  for  five  or  six 
members  of  the  committee  are  now 
present — and  then  the  committee  can 
order  the  bill  to  be  reported;  and  then 
it  can  be  reported,  and  can  again  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mrs.  NEUHEROER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  colloquy  which  has  occurred 
dming  the  past  hour  indicates  the  great 
interest  in  the  bracero  bill,  and  I  believe 
it  behooves  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  having  some  testi- 
mony submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  On  the  prior  occatsion,  the  com- 
mittee refused  to  hold  hearings;  but 
now  there  is  much  evidence  that  per- 
haps hearings  should  be  held  before  the 
bill  is  summarily  reported. 


INCLUSION  OF  DISTRICT  JUDGE  OR 
JUDGES  ON  JUDICIAL  COUNCIL 
OF  EACH  CIRCUIT 

Vtr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  244,  Sen- 
ate biU  979.  so  that  the  biU  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  will  become  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
979)  to  amend  section  332  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  district  Judge  or 
Judges  on  the  Judicial  council  of  each 
circuit. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Haclmey.  one  of  its 
reading    cleiks,    announced    that    the 


House  had  agreed  to  the  report  <rf  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  5207)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  announce 
that  no  further  business  will  be  trans- 
acted this  afternoon.  Calendar  No.  244, 
Senate  bill  979,  has  been  laid  before  the 
Senate  because  there  is  no  other  meas- 
lu-e  to  lay  before  the  Senate.  At  the 
moment,  the  entire  calendar  of  legisla- 
tive business  comprises  only  one  page  of 
the  calendar;  therefore,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  do  what  we  have  done. 

It  may  be  that  some  Senators  will  wish 
to  address  the  Senate  later  ttiis  after- 
noon. 


pRDER  FOR  ADJOX7RNMENT 
TO  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  Friday  next, 
at  12  o'clock  noon.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecti<m?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


STATUS    OF    THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  jrield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    lyield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  compliment  the 
majority  leader  on  keeping  a  stream- 
lined calendar.  I  have  never  served  in  a 
session  in  which  the  calendar  was  so 
short,  as  regards  the  number  of  bills  on 
the  calendar.  This  is  testimony  to  the 
dispatch  with  which  the  majority  lead- 
er continues  to  dispose  of  the  legislative 
business  which  findJs  its  way  to  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  compliments 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  should  be 
extended  also  to  the  minority  leader  and 
to  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 


PROGRAM    FOR    AMENDMENT    TO 
AGRICULTURAL    ACT     OF     1949 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  3^eld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question:  In  the  event  that  Senate  bill 
1703  is  reported  from  the  Committee  on. 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  is  there  a  pos-^ 
sibillty  that  the  bill  might  be  made  the 
business  before  the  Senate  during  the 
following  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  not  be  made 
a  matter  of  business  for  the  Senate  until 
the  leadership  is  100  percent  certain  that 
a  quorum  was  in  attendance  when — and 
if — the  bill  is  ordered  reported  from  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Suppose  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  were  assured 
that  a  quorum  was  present— aU  the 
bodies  coimted  and  blood-tested,  and  all 
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aoootmted  for.  Would  the  majority 
leader  think  the  bill  might  then  become 
the  business  of  the  Soiate  for  the  fol- 
lowing week? 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  There  is  that  pos- 
sibility for  the  following  week;  but  I 
would  not  want  to  make  a  hard  and 
fast  commitment  now,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  not  want 
me  to,  because  I  could  not.  But  if  the 
bill  is  reported,  ample  notice  should  be 
given.  PersonaJly,  I  would  wish  to  make 
sure  that  a  quorum  was  actually  present 
at  the  time  when  the  committee  voted 
to  have  the  bill  reported. 


READJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO 
CERTAIN  VETERANS 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    lyield. 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  to  Calen- 
dar No.  319.  Senate  bill  5,  to  provide  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
induction  period. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  need  go  no  further. 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  as- 
sure the  majority  leader  that  a  quorum 
of  the  committee  was  present  when  the 
committee  voted  to  have  the  bill  rq?orted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  of  that; 
but,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  knows, 
the  majority  leader  is  under  instructions 
as  to  certain  questions  he  should  ask  in 
certain  quarters;  and  at  the  moment  he 
is  in  process  of  imdertaking  that  quest. 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  ICr.  President.  I 
desire  to  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  inquiries  he  is  mak- 
ing, and  I  sincerely  hope  they  are  suc- 
cessfuL 

I  point  out  that  39  Senators  have 
Joined  In  sponsoring  Senate  bin  5;  and 
that  bin — ^which  is  of  great  importance, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  5  million  vet- 
erans are  not  going  to  school,  and  in 
view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  nmnber 
of  veterans  in  that  category  who  are 
unonployed  is  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  the  number  of  nonveterans  in  that 
age  category— is  in  a  critical  status. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  said. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
USED  IN  EXPERIMENTATION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ClasxI  and  I  are  Joint  sponsors  of  Sen- 
ate biU  533.  known  as  the  bill  for  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals  used  in  ex- 
perimentation. 

Recent  editorials  published  in  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals  have  focused 
attention  on  the  fact  that  the  bill  is 
quietly  resting  in  one  of  the  Senate's 
committees. 

I,  myself,  have  been  the  recipient  of 
a  great  deal  of  mail  on  the  subject  of 
humane  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. Not  all  of  that  mail  has  been  in 
support  of  my  position;  in  fact,  sc»ne 
of  the  negative  mail  I  have*received  has 


come  from  persons  in  the  adentlflc  world 
wh<xn  I  reqDect  very  hitfbly. 

But  in  nearly  every  case  I  have  noted 
ttutt  they  obviously  have  not  read  the 
bill.  1  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClabkI  and  qxmsors 
of  similar  proposed  legislation  in  the 
House,  including  myself,  do  not  feel  that 
we  wish  to  deter  the  advancement  of 
medical  science  by  preventing  medical 
science  from  experimenting  on  animals. 
But  because  a  great  deal  of  progress  is 
being  made  in  that  field  all  the  time,  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  need  for 
some  rules  and  guidelines  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  animals.  A  person  whom  I 
respect  highly  and  who  has  taken  issue 
with  me  in  my  support  of  the  measure 
admits  that  there  is  a  need  for  s(Hne 
kind  of  control  I  quote  part  of  his  let- 
ter: 

I  think  what  we  must  keep  clearly  In  mind 
Is  a  distinction  between  the  hvimane  care 
of  animals,  and  the  regulatory  control  of 
scientific  experiments  which  are  spelled  out 
In  these  bills.  Most  responsible  Investigators 
wlU  welcome  Inspection  procedures  which 
Insure  adequate  housing,  the  use  of  trained 
animal-care  personnel  and  the  avallablll^ 
of  proper  facilities  for  the  humane  care  of 
the  animals. 

That  is  what  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
hope  will  be  accomplished  by  our  pro- 
posal. 

One  of  the  prominent  doctors  of  the 
world  is  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  a  Froich- 
man  who  50  srears  ago  went  to  what  was 
Uterally  then  deepest  and  daricest  Africa. 
He  became  a  medical  technician,  a  doc- 
tor, and  a  lover  of  the  people  of  West 
Equatorial  Africa.  He  has  devoted  his 
life  to  working  with  those  people. 
Therefore,  It  was  a  great  delight  for  me 
to  receive  a  letter  from  Dr.  Schweitzer 
when  he  heard — ^not  from  me— of  the 
proposed  legislation  in  the  Senate.  The 
letter  is  written  in  German,  and  since  I 
do  not  read  German — and  I  doubt  if 
many  Senators  do— I  had  the  letter 
translated.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
translation  at  this  time: 

Mt  DBA*  Sbmatob:  As  you  fed  It  right  for 
me  to  give  my  support  to  the  law  for  com- 
passion toward  laboratory  anim^ia  x  do  so 
gladly.  The  ethic  of  reverence  for  life 
obliges  us  to  be  watchful  always  to  treat 
animals  with  compassion,  and  all  the  more 
so  when  it  concerns  those  creatures  that 
serve  medical  research.  If  you  pass  such  a 
law  In  the  United  States,  it  wlU  have  Impor- 
tant meaning  for  the  world.  Hie  law  wUl 
then  gain  recognition  In  other  nations,  too. 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  deed"  Is  an  old 
saying.    I  am  happy  that  you  and  the  animal 
welfare  Institute  are  taking  the  Initiative. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Albcbt  ScHwxmsEB. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Schweitzer  refers  to  concern  for  cr^t^ 
tures  that  serve  medical  research,  which 
is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  neither  he 
nor  the  supporters  of  the  bill  are  opposed 
to  the  use  of  animals  in  medical  research. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARBL  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great 
importance  of  havinpr  Albert  Schweitzer, 
one  of  the  great  philosophers  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  leading  doc- 


Una  in  the  world,  with  a  career  in  help- 
ing to  cure  people  of  illness,  support  the 
measure  which  I  was  happy  to  sponsor 
and  of  which  my  good  friend  from  Ore- 
gon is  the  principal  coqwnsor. 

I  hope  that  the  Soiator  will  have 
printed  in  the  Racoao  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Schweitzer  which  She  has  Just  read,  so 
that  we  can  obtain  reprints  and  have 
them  widely  distributed.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  object,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RaooKB  the  letter  from  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer  which  the  Smator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  NiuBBon]  has  read. 

There  betaig  no  objectkm.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooao, 
as  follows: 

IiAMitABtic,  Oaaoir, 
Wett  Squatorial  Africa.  Mag  i,  1983. 
Senator  ICaubhts  Waussaui. 

IfT  Du»  Batanoa:  As  you  feel  It  right  for 
me  to  give  my  support  to  the  law  for  com- 
passion toward  laboratory  animals.  I  do  so 
gladly.  Tlie  ethic  of  revereaoe  for  life 
obligee  us  to  be  watchful  always  to  treat 
animals  with  compassion,  and  aU  the  more 
.  so  when  It  concerns  those  creatures  that 
serve  medical  research.  If  you  pass  such  a 
law  In  the  United  States.  It  wm  have  Impor- 
tant meaning  for  the  world.  Hm  law  will 
then  gain  reoognltUm  In  other  natioos.  too. 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  deed"  Is  an  old 
saying.   I  am  hi^ipy  that  you  and  the  animal 
welfure  Institute  are  taking  the  initiative. 
Faithfully  yours. 

8cHwa»an. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  how  her  mail  has 
been  running  on  the  bill? 

Mrs.  NEUBKRGSEfc.  My  mail  has 
been  running  5  to  1  in  support  of  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  and  I  kiave  ooqpon- 
sored.  Even  the  negative  oiail  in  most 
cases  admits  that  there  is  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  some  kind  of  control 
measure,  though  the  writers  of  such  let- 
ters do  not  go  the  entire  way  with  the 
bill.  Responsible  workers  in  research 
laboratories  admit  that  there  are  abuses 
which  need  to  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield  further? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  advise 
Senators  that  since  the  first  of  this  jrear. 
and  through  July  12,  I  received  1.070 
letters  supporting  S.  533.  and  only  345 
letters  in  oiHX)8ition;  the  (vpoaition  earn- 
ing.  I  regret  to  state,  largely  from  doc- 
tors, medical  students,  and  scientists. 

One  could  tell  from  reading  their  let- 
ters that  the  writers  had  not  read  the 
biU.  One  could  tdl  how  terribly  misin- 
formed they  were  as  to  what  the  bill 
contains.  I  am  confident  that  if  those 
highly  intelligent  people  had  not  been 
so  misinformed,  they  would  certainly 
have  written  very  different  kinds  of 
letters. 

I  have  received  412  letters  in  support 
of,  and  362  letters  in  opposition  to  a  bUl 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Ramball,  HJl. 
4856.  In  my  opinion  the  Randall  l^  is 
not  as  good  a  bill,  from  the  point  of  view 
either  of  orderly  administration  or  of  the 
proper  protection  of  animals  tram  un- 
necessary cruelty,  as  the  bill  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NauBBonl  and  I 
are  supporting.    Therefore,  some  of  the 
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Um  Randall  bill  cohm 
ftnom  pnpoocn  •  of  our  bill. 

I  aA  my  fi  end.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  If  itie  would  briefly  outline,  ao 

readers  of  the  C  nwniiiMi i  Rnoas  will 

get  the  truth,  what  our  blU  would  do. 

lArs.  NEUBB  tOBR.  I  am  glad  to  com- 
vtr  by  nmnna;  iHag^what  is  stated  tn 
the  Introduotlo  i  to  the  bilL  It  to  pco- 
posed  to  iwoTk  B  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  verteb  ate  animals  used  In  the 
SKpertments  axd  tests  tj  reelpients  of 
grants  from  th »  United  States,  and  by 
agencies  and  nstrumcntalitles  of  the 
UjB.  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. One  o  the  most  Important 
pnnrlaions  of  oc  r  bill  Is  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  Secmtary  of  Health,  Educa- 
Uoa,  and  W^s  re  to  issue  certificates  of 
registration  to  persons  applying  for 
Uceoses  to  vor  i  on  animttiy  and  that 
they  Oiom  that  they  have  proper  facili- 
ties and  person  i^  such  as  proper  ken- 
nds  and  treatm  mt  for  the  animals;  that 
they  have  som»  experience  that  gives 
them  the  eoutp  tient  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  o  the  act;  and  that  the 
animals  shaU  n  ceive  adequate  food  and 
water,  and  shal  not  be  caused  to  sufTer 
unneeessary  or  avoidable  pain. 

The  point  thi  t  those  who  criticize  the 
MU  fUl  to  ndt(  is  that  we  have  a  pro- 
,vislon  that  the  uiimals  used  in  any  ez- 
^)erlment  whicl;  would  result  in  pain 
ehall  be  anestt  etized  so  as  to  prevent 
the  animal  feel  ng  the  pain  during  and 
after  the  ezper  ment,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  V  Be  of  anwrthetics  would 
frustrate  the  oljeet  of  the  experiment. 
TliroQghoat  the  bill  there  are  a  number 
of  safeguards  U  indieate  that  the  spon- 
son  of  the  proi  loaed  legislation  are  en- 
ooorsging  expe  imentation  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  coankind. 

The  other  po  at  that  worries  some  of 
our  detraetors  it  that  they  seem  to  think 
a  great  many  uninformed,  do-gooder 
sort  of  laymeiL  wUl  come  marching 
through  the  lab  iratories  and  attempt  to 
aritletM  and  sxpoae  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  an  mate. 

The  bUl  provi  les  that  a  sdentifle  au- 
thority or  boaid  shaU  determine  the 
faets  and  make  reports  to  the  Secretary. 
An  annual  repo  rt  would  be  required  to 
ootUne  the  tnn  of  experiment,  and  to 
receive  ajvrova ,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
there  need  to  be  much  worry  about  need- 
less reporting  a  td  inapection  under  the 
terms  of  the  bllL  liany  Uboratories  and 
research  oenteis  with  which  I  am 
familiar  would  i  tot  have  a  qualm  in  the 
world,  because  hey  are  caring  for  the 
animate  and  o  inducting  their  experi- 
ments aceordin  :  to  the  very  best  we 
woidd  expect  of  hem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fu  ther? 

Mrs.  NEUBE  lOER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
bill  te  modeled  <  n  legislation  w^leh  has 
been  in  effect  In  Qreat  Britain  ever  since 
1876?     

Mrs.  NEUBBB  QEB.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  CI«ARK,  Is  it  not  true  that  that 
Ifglwhittni.aofai  as  one  can  tell,  not  only 
has  been  accept  d  by  the  general  public 
in  Great  Brltata  as  salutary,  but  also  has 
received  no  seric  us  condemnation  by  the 
medical  prof  essl  >n  of  Great  Britain. 
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Mrs.  NEUBCROER.  lliat  te  quite  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friend  whether 
she  does  not  agree  with  me  that  we 
ought  to  i»ess  very  strongly  for  prompt 
hearings  on  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mrs.  NEUBBRGER.  I  think  that  la 
where  the  potots  on  which  the  Senator 
and  I  are  cmnmenting  today  should  be 
properly  i»esaited. 

Again,  one  of  my  detraetors.  who  is  a 
close  friend,  a  man  I  admire  a  great  deal, 
has  indicated  that  he  is  aware  that  there 
is  some  need  for  some  legislation,  because 
he  says,  in  his  letter: 

Tou  could  Introduce  legislation  to  Improve 
the  facilities  for  laboratory  animal  care. 
These  urgent  needs  have  been  outlined  by 
Dr.  Hiram  Baez.  cmerltos  professor  of 
physiology  at  the  ICayo  Foundation,  who 
heads  the  group  of  distinguished  scientists 
making  up  the  National  Society  for  Medical 
Research. 

This  doctor  and  other  doctors  who 
recognize  the  need  for  some  legislation 
suggest  that  these  measures  be  included: 

1.  Beaearch  la  animal  husbandry. 

2.  Training  at  »««twi  care  technldana. 

3.  Building  of  better  animal  care  facilities. 

4.  Communlotlon  of  the  latest  Informa- 
tion about  animal  care  methods,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  this  bears  out  the  contention 
that  there  Is  a  real  need  for  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree.  There  is  one 
point  I  should  like  to  clarify.  Some  of 
my  mail  takes  the  quite  erroneous  posi- 
tion that  this  to  a  bill  qwnsored  by  anti- 
vivisectionists.  The  antivivisectionists 
oppose  thebUL  do  they  not? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  correct, 
because  they  think  it  would  encourage 
researeh  on  animals  by  providing  good 
f  aciUties  for  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  clear  also  that 
the  bill  contemplates  a  continuation  of 
scientific  experiments  on  animals,  in  the 
interest  of  improving  the  f^n/^ingg  of 
science  and  improving  the  medical  pro- 
fession, aiul  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  I  and  everyone  else  behind  the 
bill  knows  that  we  must  continue  to  con- 
duct experiments  on  animate  in  the  in- 
terest of  science? 

Mrs.  NEUBBRGER.  Tliat  is  correct. 
The  Senator  and  I  support  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  make  grants  to  primate 
centers  and  laboratories  for  researeh  on 
animate.  The  Senator  and  I  and  our 
colleagues  approve  that  sort  of  research. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  te  quite 
correct.  All  we  are  trsrlng  to  do  is  to 
see  that,  in  the  course  of  conducting  the 
necessary  experiments,  unnecessary 
cruelty  will  not  be  imposed  on  helpless 
creatures,  but  that  instead,  if  a  painful 
operation  te  necessary,  the  animate  will 
be  anesthetized;  and.  if,  after  the  op- 
eration, they  are  In  suffering  and  pain 
and  cannot  recover,  that  they  will  be 
painlessly  killed. 

In  general,  we  wish  to  give  to  the 
animals  of  our  country  who  unwittingly 
and  unwillingly,  to  be  sure,  are  making 
such  a  great  contribution  to  scientific 
devel(4Mnent.  the  kind  of  decent  treat- 
ment we  would  unhesitatingly  give  to  our 
own  cats  and  our  own  dogs. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  quote  once 
more  from  my  friend  who  has  written 


me  such  a  wonderful  letter  on  thte  sub- 
ject, because  he  makes  a  point  which  I 
think  te  of  Interest,  which  we  should 
,consider.    He  says: 

The  only  scientists  who  axe  affected  by 
this  legislation  are  the  recipients  of  Oorem- 
ment  grants  and  are  the  men  in  the  largs 
research  Institutes  and  unlTet«lU«  who  ai« 
doing  the  finest  work,  with  the  best  equip- 
ment and  faculties.  These  are  the  people 
who  use  the  most  himune  techniques.  The 
Incompetent  or  careless  worker  with  poor 
facilities  wotild  not  be  affected  at  all. 

If  that  Is  true.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
bill  go  further,  so  that  all  would  be  li- 
censed. All  through  the  letters  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  opponents  that  there  are 
places  where  such  abuses  are  being  con- 
tinued. The  scientists  who  conduct  the 
proper  kinds  of  laboratories  really  be- 
moan the  others.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  could  have  appropriate  regulation, 
it  would  be  a  guideline  to  which  all  could 
subscribe. 

Mr.  CLARK  As  the  Senator  weU 
knowns,  Mr.  Cleveland  Amory,  a  noted 
author  who  has  written  many  fibae  books, 
has  taken  up  the  torch  and  te  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  bill.  In  the  current  te- 
sue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  Mr. 
Amory  has  an  article  entitled  "Science 
Is  Needlessly  Cruel  to  Animate."  I  wish 
to  read  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  that 
article  in  order  to  emphasize  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said: 

In  an  experiment  at  Crelghton  University, 
for  example,  researchers  starved  dogs  to 
death.  Some  took  68  days  to  die.  It  was 
later  found  that  reeearchers  at  the  same  in- 
stitution had  performed  exactly  the  same  ex- 
periment 3  years  earlier. 

Presumably  there  had  been  extracted 
from  the  earlier  experiment  all  the  sci- 
entific value,  if  any.  which  could  come 
from  starving  dogs  to  death. 

At  Harvard  University—  - 

I  say  thte  with  shame,  being  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  myself — 

At  Harvard  University,  scientists 
forced  dogs  to  inhate  flame  and  then  did 
not  kill  them  until  3  to  5  days  afterward. 
In  Dallas  a  humane-socle^  worker  dis- 
covered that  high -schoolers  were  per- 
fmming  "survival  surgery"  on  live  dogs. 

But  the  incident  that  stirred  up  real 
nationwide  indignation  occurred  1 
cold  day  last  Mareh  in  Gainesville,  Va., 
not  far  from  Washington.  A  chance  vte- 
Itor  to  a  farm  there  discovered  scores  of 
dogs  in  an  unheated  bam,  dead  ^nimftig 
lying  among  the  live  ones.  Many  of  the 
latter  seemed  to  be  starvihg.  Outside  the 
bam  the  bodies  of  hundreds  of  dogs  and 
cats  wtfe  found  heaped  and  half -buried 
in  bulldozed  trenches. 

Investigators  learned  that  the  farm 
had  been  leased  to  a  firm  that  supplied 
animals  to  laboratories.  One  of  its  cus- 
tomers was  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  vast  research  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  the  oflldal  Santa 
Claus  through  which  Congress  gives  al- 
most a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  research 
institutions — ^your  tax  money — the  Na- 
tional Institutes  pays  for  enormous  num- 
bers of  lab  animate.  The  firm,  quaintly 
entitled  Zoologicate  Worldwide,  Inc.,  had 
made  a  shipment  of  animate  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  Just  10  days  before  the 
discovery  at  Gainesville.    When  ques- 
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tioned.  ofBdate  of  Zoologicate  Worldwide 
tried  to  explain  away  conditions  at  the 
farm  and  said  they  were  "trying  to  do 
the  right  thing." 

Thte  te  only  a  small  amount  of  the 
voluminous  evidence  which  could  be 
brought  before  a  Senate  committee, 
once  we  get  hearings  on  the  bill  and  efr- 
tabUsh  the  need  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Amory's  article, 
entitled  "Science  Is  Needlessly  Cruel  to 
Animate,"  appecu*  at  thte  point  in  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  KiM- 
mEDT  in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzoohd, 
as  follows: 


SCIBfCB    Is    Nl 


>T    CSUB,    TO    AXUfALS 


(By  Cleveland  Amotj) 

The  era  of  big  science  is  new,  but  it  has 
already  brought  one  hideous  result— cruelty 
to  animals  on  a  staggering  scale.  In  the 
laboratories  of  VB.  hoq;>itals.  medical 
•ehoolB.  and  ladustrtes  an  estimated  800 
miuion  animals  are  currently  In  use  in  every 
oonoelvable.  and  in  many  cases  inoonoelv- 
able,  way  that  can  be  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man. 

So  sliocklng  has  the  situation  become  that 
ealm  and  reasonable  men.  Including  many 
liembers  of  Congress,  are  up  In  arms.  Then 
•re.  In  fact,  six  bills  on  the  subject  before 
Ooagresi.  And  not  one  of  them  Is  an  anU- 
vtvlsectlonist  measure.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bills'  supporters  accept  experimentation  on 
Uvlng  creatures  as  essential  to  sdentlflo 
progress.  What  appalls  these  persons,  and 
what  has  begun  to  appeH  the  whole  Nation, 
te  the  needless  pain,  the  suffering,  that  serves 
no  sdentifle  ptuiMse. 

In  an  experiment  at  Crelghton  University, 
for  examine,  researchers  starved  dogs  to 
death.  Some  took  06  days  to  die.  It  was 
later  found  that  researchers  at  the  same  In- 
stitution had  poformed  exactly  the  same 
em>erlment  8  years  earlier.  At  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, scientists  forced  dogs  to  inhale  flame 
and  then  did  not  kill  them  until  8  to  6  days 
afterward.  In  Dallas  a  humane-sodety 
worker  discovered  that  hlgh-sohoolers  were 
performing  survival  surgery  on  live  dogs. 

But  the  Incident  that  stirred  up  real 
nationwide  indignation  occurred  one  cold 
day  last  March  in  OslnesvlUe,  Va..  not  far 
from  Washington.  A  chance  visitor  to  a 
farm  there  discovered  scores  of  dogs  in  an 
imheated  bam.  dead  animate  lying  among 
the  live  ones,  liany  of  the  latter  seemed  to 
be  starving.  Outside  the  bam  the  bodies  of 
hundreds  of  dogs  and  cats  were  found  heaped 
and  half  burled  in  buUdoeed  trenches. 

Investigators  learned  that  the  Item  had 
been  leased  to  a  firm  that  supplied  animals^ 
to  laboratories.  One  of  its  customers  was 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  vast 
reeearch  arm  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
As  the  olBclal  Santa  Claus  through  which 
Congress  gives  almost  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  reeearch  Institutions — your  tax  money— 
the  National  Institutes  pays  for  enormoxu 
ntunbers  of  lab  animals.  The  firm,  quaintly 
entitled  Zoologlcals  Worldwide,  Ihc,  had 
made  a  shipment  of  animals  to  the  National 
Institutes  Just  10  days  before  the  discovery 
at  Gainesville.  When  questioned,  otBclals 
of  ZoOloglcals  Worldwide  tried  to  explain 
•way  conditions  at  the  farm  and  said  they 
were  "trying  to  do  the  rli^t  thing." 

The  day  after  the  story  broke  in  the  Wash- 
ington Pinters  Representative  Thomas  Ash- 
i«T.  of  a^,  a  man  with  no  previous  con- 
nection with  humane  work.  Introduced  • 
bill  odllng  for  regulfttlons  to  prevent  cruelty 
to  >nlnMilB  ^used  In  research  supported  with 


Federal  funds.  Almost  immediately  he  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  of  encourage- 
ment from  Anurlcans  across  the  country 
who  had  reed  of  the  Oalnesvine  incident  and 
were  horrified,     o 

And  suddenly  there  was  renewed  inter- 
est In  the  hearings  held  last  faU  before  a 
House  subcmnmlttee.  For  documented  tes- 
timony at  theee  hearings  had  shown  even 
before  the  Oalnesvllle  outrage  that  aU  was 
not  weU  behind  the  locked  doors  of  this  Na- 
tion's laboratories.  Helen  Jonee,  for  exam- 
ple, the  small,  slender  executive  director  of 
the  National  Catholic  Society  for  Aniinfti 
Welfare,  told  the  subcommittee  that  she  had 
visited  many  of  this  coxmtry's  most  "re- 
spected" laboratories.  It  wotdd  take  "days 
of  testimony,"  she  declared,  to  describe  "even 
In  the  briefest  form"  the  "atrocities  that  are 
routine"  In  sdentifle  research  going  on  to- 
day. "Animals,"  she  said,  "are  truly  beaten, 
starved,  biuned.  froeen.  blinded,  drowned, 
forced  to  swim  and  run  vaatil  they  die.  ac- 
celerated, deprived  of  sleep.  Irradiated, 
skinned  and  subjected  to  other  methods  of 
Inducing  pain  and  fsar  in  Inflnlte  variety. 

"Often  after  undergoing  burning,  major 
surgery,  the  crushing  of  musdes,  the  break- 
ing (a  bones  and  other  mutilating  Injuries," 
she  continued,  "they  are  given  little  or  no 
postejqierlmental  care  to  relieve  their  pain 
and  terror,  in  most  laboratoriss  the  ani- 
mals are  aimplj  returned  to  a  wire-bottom 
cage  to  suffer  unattended.  It  Is  not  unusual 
to  find  animals  housed  in  cramped  oagee. 
without  even  a  solid  place  on  which  to  alt 
or  lie,  tar  as  long  as  5  or  even  10  years." 

Anottier  witness  was  tall,  aristocratic  look- 
ing Christine  Stevens,  head  of  the  Awiin^l 
Welfare  Institute.  Herself  the  daughter  of  • 
distinguished  medicel  scientist,  the  tete  Dr. 
Robert  Oesell  (brother  of  the  fkmed  Arnold 
OeeeU).  Mrs.  Stevens  had  visited  hundreds 
of  laboratories  all  over  the  ooimtry.  and  ahe 
described  one  such  visit  for  the  subcommit- 
tee directly  from  her  notes : 

"All  dogs  caged,  never  released  for  exer- 
cise. Three  emaciated  dogs  curled  up  and 
uninterested  even  though  most  of  the  dogs 
were  baiUng  furiously.  A  gray  poodle  did 
not  reqxmd  in  any  way,  but  stood  mute  and 
motlonlesB  in  its  c^ge.  •  •  *  lUny  were  too 
Uck  to  rise;  some  had  luul  two  operktions. 
One  heart-surgical  case  was 'emaciated,  had 
a  tremor  and  lacked  one  eye.  Red  flesh  ex- 
truded from  the  so^et.  Apparently  this  did 
not  deter  its  use  for  heart  surgery." 

Another  witness  w^s  •uthor-«nd-sdentist 
Rsohel  Carson.  And.  in  a  letter  to  the  sub- 
eommittee.  Dr.  Charles  Breed,  a  practicing 
New  York  surgeon,  took  issue  with  his  own 
profesdon: 

"Some  animal  research  is,  of  course,  most 
essential.  BxperlmenUd  dog  surgery  by  med- 
ical students  Is  absolutdy  needless.  Fur- 
thermore, in  many  of  our  outstanding  teach- 
ing medical  centers  there  are  so  many 
surgeons  who  T9  doing  experimentel  Animal 
surgery  more  to  keep  the  surgeons  busy  than 
to  accomplish  anything  of  valiie.  Tbl»  is  a 
disgrace.  Repeating  already  proved  sound 
siirglcal  procedures  is  only  a  form  of  sadism 
on  the  surgeon's  part." 

Then  Madeline  Bemelmans,  president  of 
the  Sodety  for  Animal  Protective  LeglsU- 
tion  In  New  York,  and  widow  of  author 
Ludwig  Bemelmans,  placed  on  record  a  brief 
portion  of  testimony  by  the  eminent  natu- 
ralist, SaUy  Carrlghar.  Miss  Carrlghar 
quoted  a  young  doctor.  "It  is  the  prevalent 
attitude  In  medical  schools  now,"  he  told 
her,  "that  dogs  don't  feel  pain — that  dogs  do 
not  suffer." 

Perhaps  the  most  gruesome  testimony  was 
delivered  by  AUce  Wagner,  editor  of  the  mag- 
asine  Popular  Dogs.  MTs.  Wagner  put  into 
the  record  an  artlde  by  a  student  of  "one 
of  Chicago's  well-known  and  wealthy  medi- 
cal adumls."  Be  described  a  great  Duie  that 
had  been  icept  tn  a  small  cage  for  8  months. 


("He  was  a  Mood  donor  for  •  heart-lung 
machine  that  re<iuired  blood  to  prime  it.") 
The  dog  w^s  in  "terribly  poor  ooodltion." 
•nd  was  badly  tormented  by  the  eeret^ker 
boys  irbo  believed  it  high  emussment  to 
poke  •t  the  «^nfa«»i  to  m^ke  him  lunge  at 
the  door.  The  student  also  wrote  of  dogs 
which  grew  extremdy  long  ♦.ft>««t|j  baeause 
the  dogs  were  never  exercised.  One  dog  had 
been  for  8  days  actually  fastened  to  the 
wire-mesh  floor  of  his  cage  by  his  long, 
curved  nails.  "About  60  percent  of  them." 
the  student's  report  said,  "had  their  nails 
grown  completely  around  and  Into  the  foot. 
*  *  *  A  puppy  there  had  flnally  chewed  its 
foot  off  to  free  it  from  the  wire.  Be  died 
3  days  later,  his  leg  swollen  lilce  a  balloon." 

Tlie  student  told  of  encountering  an  un- 
trained technician  who  had  been  instructed 
to  inject  cnnpounds  Into  the  thigh  veins  of 
a  fully  consdous  dog  at  timed  intervals.  She 
had  only  an  idea  irtiere  the  veins  lay,  and  she 
often  hit  a  nerve,  causing  great  pain.  The 
dog  vidbly  resisted  crying  out,  imtU  It  could 
no  longer  stand  the  pain. 

The  nwst  damning  indictment  of  the  labo- 
ratories was  deUvered  by  Vted  Myeis,  whoee 
Humane  Sode^  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
Utrgest  organisation  of  Its  kind  In  the  world. 
Credited  with  having  •imost  single  hMidedly 
rejuvenated  the  humane  movement.  Myers 
has  steered  it  away  from  the  emotloaaUsm 
•ad  fussy  tutUltles  of  the  old  anttvivleec- 
tionist  socteUes.  Iiy  sodety."  he  told  the 
Congressmen,  "Is  opposed  to  cruelty  of  every 
kind  under  every  drcumstanee,  but  we  rec- 
ognise that  animals  are  going  to  be  ussd  In 
medical  research  for  as  long  as  •ayuoe  e^a 
f  ureses.  We  bring  you  no  vlvtoeetton  lesue. 
We  submit  to  you  only  a  qvostton  of 
morality." 

Myers  argued  that  besides  cuiMug  eru- 
dty.  the  propoeed  legltftetkm  would  aetoaUy 
Improve  medical  rasearoh  and  save  large 
sums  of  money  now  being  poured  Into  un- 
neoessery  eiqMrtmentotkm.  He  Introduced 
into  the  record  the  names  of  mare  than  900 
nationally  prominent  dttasns,  ladudli«  M 
univerdty  presidents  and  46  profsseors  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  all  of  irtiom  had 
signed  a  statement  that  the  use  of  ■««i"»«it 
in  reeearch  and  teaching  shoiild  be  brought 
under  control  of  tew. 

Then  was  oppodtlon  testimony,  too.  of 
course,  most  of  it  from  spokesmen  of  the  or- 
ganlsatkms  the  propoeed  leglslstton  would 
eantrci.  This  opposition  was  rebutted  by 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have  spon- 
sored control  bills.  Senator  Josini  Clsbx, 
of  Pouisylvania.  for  example,  put  the  saat- 
ter  on  a  buslnees  basis.  "Just  as  reqiooslble 
Investment  bankers  in  time  found  that  the 
SBC  is  in  their  best  interest,"  he  saM.  "so 
reeponslble  scientists  wo\ild  And  this  legisla- 
tion will  beneflt  them  by  controlling  the 
acts  of  the  few  Irreqxmsible  and  thoughtless 
indlvidiukls  among  them."  Senator  MaunifB 
NBUBBMss  reccUed  her  oonversetlon  with  • 
ntember  of  the  faculty  of  the  Oregon  Medical 
School  who  had  told  her  that  no  good  re- 
seareh can  be  carried  on<m  an  aoteoal  that 
Is  not  well  treated. 


"Well,  then."  said  Senator  NsoBSMOHt.  "you 
surely  would  not  mind  legislation  which  Just 
guarantees  that  treatment." 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  which,  if  any, 
of  the  six  bills  now  pending  wlU  pass. 
Roughly,  each  provides  for — 

1.  Unannounced  inqtection  of  laboratories 
that  use  animals; 

3.  Licensing  of  all  sdenttsts  dedring  to 
use  live,  vertebrate  animals,  ttas  lloenses 
revocable  for  crudty; 

8.  Painless  killing  of  animals  that  stiU 
are  suffering  after  an  experiment; 

4.  Hunume  care  and  housing,  and 

5.  Tba  requirement  that  student  work,  •• 
distinguished  from  reeesreh  eondueted  bj 
qualified  scientists,  be  painless. 
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qv  etly, 


Ifr.  Piwident,  wUl  the 


Swiator  from  C  regon  yield  to  me  onee 
morer    This  to  lie  lagt  ttme. 

ytn.  NSUBEl  eOER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CX«ARK.  I  wonder  If  my  &Iexid 
ftora  Oregon  lui  i  seen  the  column  "first 
of  the  Mbnth"  which  ai^eared  in  the 
Saturdaj  Rerle  r  ef  literature  for  Au- 
fast  t,  1961,  elg » written  br  Ur.  Amorr. 
^  Ura.  NEUUEI  OBR.  Yes;  I  have  fol- 
lowed ttie  Satort  ay  Review  discussion  on 
the  bOL  with  gn  at  Interest 

Ifr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  wUl  recall 
that  en  the  111  It  of  June  Mr.  Amory 
wrote  a  ^cry  str  ug  article  in  tt»  Satur- 
day Renew,  tak  ng  the  same  position  he 
took  in  the  Sat  irday  Brening  Poet  ar- 
tlde.  He  potnti  out  In  the  August  3  ar- 
ticle tbataa  a  re  ult  of  the  June  1  article. 
he  received  10,0  0  letters.  0.000  of  them 
in  aopperi  of  hi  i  position  and  the  posi- 
tion the  Senatiir  from  Omgoa.  and  I 
tete.  What  su  i»lses  htm  to  that,  with 
req;)ect  to  ttie  a  iUcal  portion  of  the  let- 
ters--<me-tentti  of  the  to1«l  number — 
very  few  letteni  titers  seemed  to  under 
stand  that  Mr.  Imory  was  not  opposed 
to  medical  ezper  mentation  with  Anitnitiii^ 
but  what  he  was  opposed  to  was  unneces- 
sary cruelty  to  i  niaals  in  experimenta- 
tion. 

In  a  sardonic 
"doctors  maU. 


althoQ^k  happily 


▼eln,  he  refers  to  his 
[He  says  among  the  most 
stupid  letters  ar » those  from  doctors.    I 
quote  from  the  a^ide: 

^  j-i— .JT —  iron«<I  out  all  the  (dd 
anti-antl  il  i  isauUi  Dlst  argumanta  waa  none 
other  than  Or.  lb  rria  Flahbaln  hlmaelf  who. 
no  longer  tha  mouthpiece 


or  tha  AICA  labeled  both  ua  and  the  bllla  la 
WaahlBgton  *laatiTlvlaee«lonlat." 

I  am  sure  aiy  friend  from  Oregon  to 
far  too  young  to  remember  Or.  Ftshbeln. 
but  I  can  remember  when  I  was  a 
middle-aged  man  the  complete  disre- 
pute be  came  to  for  taking  the  American 
Medical  Association  down  ttie  garden 
path  of  opposition  to  the  medical  care 
program.  In  due  course,  he  was  let  out 
as  the  head  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  because  of  the  position  he 
to<^.  I  am  afraid  this  kind  of  mall  on 
antivivlsection  Is  being  publicized  for  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  with  respect  to 
the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  August  8  article  from  the 
Saturday  Reriew  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd. 
as  fcdlows: 

[From  Saturday  Review,  Aug.  S,  1963] 

Tom  ar  ths  Momth 

(By  ClcTeland  Amory) 

Oureolumn  ef  June  1.  broke,  we  believe, 
the  Olympian  record  of  Saturday  Review^ 
wrlter-rlghters.  We  received  more  than  10,- 
000  lettera,  9,000  favorable.  What  8\uprl8ed 
ua  moet  about  the  critical  portion  of  the  mall 
waa  that  very  few  of  the  letterwrtters  seemed 
to  tmderatand  that  we  are  not  oppoeed  to 
medical  experimentation  on  animals;  we  are 
oppoeed  to  unneceaaary  cruelty  la  such  ex- 
perimentation. Quoting  nothing  but  our 
"doctora  maU."  however.  Dr.  Donald  Hayea 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  suggeated 
"that  all  indlvlduala  who  are  oppoeed  to- ani- 
mal experimentation  should  sign  a  pact  In 
which  they  would  agree  not  to  avail  them- 
selves of  antlblotlca.  *nt■^^^^ft^n^^n||g  ^lyj 
anticancer  drugs."  '  (The  personal  approach 
of  theae  reaearchera  to  research  would  Itself 
make  a  fascinating  article.)  Another  who 
signed  hlmaell  Juat  "Dr."  couldn't  wait,  he 
aald.  "untU  you,  Mr.  Amory,  are  being 
wheeled  Into  an  operating  room.  I  wondw 
then  If  you  would  care  about  the  anlmala." 
Still  another  dedicated  iinslgnee  wanted  to 
know  how  much  differently  we  would  feel 
"If  your  mother  had  cancer."  (As  a  matter 
of  Ironic  fact,  she  haa.) 

Among  thoae  who  pulled  out  all  the  old 
antl-antlvlvlsectionlst  argimients  waa  none 
other  than  Dr.  Morrla  Plshbein  himself,  who 
although  happUy  no  longer  the  moutl]4>lece 
of  the  AMA,  labeled  both  us  and  the  bUla 
In  Washington  "antlvlvlaecUonlst"— de- 
yptte  the  fact,  aa  even  he  knows,  (I)  of  the 
aeven  Mlla  being  considered,  not  a  single  one 
Is  an  antlvlvlsectlonlat  bin,  and  (3)  not  a 
atngle  one  of  them  la  being  supported  by  a 
single  anttvlvlaectlonlst  organization,  {rot 
further  dlaeuaalon  on  thla  point,  see  our 
M^e  In  the  current  Saturday  Evening 
Post.) 

We  enjoyed,  too,  our  medical  student  mall. 
Teople  like  youratif ,"  wrote  Joy  Schlldkraut. 
of  the  mru  Medical  School,  "not  engaged 
In  adentlflc  research,  cannot  comprehend 
the  purpoee  of  exiwrlments  on  anlmala." 
Joeeph  Becker,  a  student  at  MTT,  went 
further.  "TTie  very  fact  that  we  do  kill  ani- 
mals," he  wrote,  "proves  that  we  have  the 
right." 

Several  doct<»a.  among  them  Dr.  Sheldon 
Adler  at  Oambrldge  and  Dr.  Richard  Nyatrom 
at  Delaware,  both  pointed  aa  evidence  of  the 
neoeaalty  for  unzfatrlcted  experimentation  to, 
of  all  things,  tha  recent  thalidomide  case — 
yet  hardly  were  their  lettera  received  when 
Dr.  ^ndufcand  Lens,  of  Hamburg.  Germany, 
who  first  noted  the  Unk  between  thalido- 


mide and  infant  defonaltlee,  tdd  the  Inter- 
national Oonferenoe  on  Congenital  Malfor- 
mation meatiag  In  New  York,  that  "no 
method  of  testing  with  anlmala  allows  us  to 
say  with  aasuranoe  that  a  drug  would  be 
wholely  aafe  In  pregnancy."  And  Dr.  Clarke 
Ffazer  of  McOUl  went  further.  "You  cannot 
assume,"  he  said,  "that  because  a  driig  ap- 
peara  aaf^  In  anlmaU  that  It  will  be  aafe 
In  man." 

Or.  Thomaa  Brook  of  Indiana  Unlveralty 
told  us  fiatly  that  "moat  experhnental  anl- 
mala are  bred  speclflcally  for  experimenta- 
tion" and.  "since  such  animals  would  never 
have  otherwise  existed.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine 
that  their  deaths,  however  Induced,  should 
be  of  any  particular  Importance."  Yet  in 
the  same  mall  came  a  letter  from  a  doctor 
at  MIT  who  admitted  that  he  was  revolted 
by  the  fact  that  the  animaii^  are  "frequently 
stolen  home  pets.  They  are  supplied  by 
dealers  dealing  directly  with  the  thieves  and 
purchased  from  them  by  the  reaearch  lab- 
oratories. No  questions  are  aaked  and  no 
records  kept." 

The  lettera  came,  too,  from  Harvard.  Yale, 
and  Prlncaton.  From  Harvard.  Dean  Berry 
declared  that  tha  i»opoaed  leglalatlon  would 
"aerloualy  Impede  the  progress  of  science" 
becavisa  it  waa  "rarely  poaalble  to  carry  on  a 
significant  asrlsa  of  experiments  without  the 
ablUty  to  modify,  change,  and  redirect  the 
work  aa  It  progresses."  (Obviously,  E>ean 
Berry  haa  not  read  even  one  of  the  bills,  be- 
cause not  a  alngle  one  would  rob  any  scien- 
tist of  any  auch  power.)  Yale'a  Dr.  Kllna 
declared  that  "virtually  every  State  of  the 
Union  already  has  laws  to  punish  Irreapon- 
slble  cruelty  to  animals  and  children."  (The 
fact  Is — again  reaearch  would  have  helped — 
virtually  every  State  exempta  laboratories 
from  antlcruelty  lawa.  In  aome  Statea  the 
exemptlona  are  created  by  the  Implied  mean- 
ing of  statutea.  and  by  previous  Judicial  rul- 
ings. In  other  States,  the  exemptions  for 
"scientists"  are  explicit  and  absolute.  For 
example,  the  Wisconsin  statute :  "As  \ised  In 
this  section  'tortxire'  does  not  Include  bona 
fide 'experiments  carried  on  for  scientific  re- 
search." Princeton's  Dr.  Harvey  Rothberg's 
research  on  the  subject  was  equally  extraor- 
dinary. He  wrote  to  us  of  the  "positive 
efforts"  of  the  National  Society  for  Medical 
Research  and  Its  so-called  animal  care  panel. 
Yet  again,  even  the  barest  attempt  to  get  his 
facts  would  have  told  him  that  the  latter  la 
actually  a  public  relations  front  In  front  of 
another  public  relations  front — the  NSMR 
Itself  Is  neither  a  medical  society  nor  a  re- 
search society  but  merely  the  paid  white- 
washer  of  the  anlmal-UBlng  laboratories. 

But  the  real  dllly  came  from  a  lady  doctor. 
Dr.  June  Greenspan,  of  Rlverton.  VJ.,  who 
first  declared  that  we  should  "offer  ourselves 
as  a  laboratory  experiment,"  then  added: 

"I  note  with  Interest  moet  of  your  pub- 
lished repUea  are  from  women  agreeing  with 
BCr.  Amory.  But  naturalment.  Women  are 
fine  protecting  babies  and  house  pets  and 
some  husbands.  This  Is  their  Job.  It  Is  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  be  the  first  (ob- . 
vloualy  along  with  aome  so-called  Intellec- 
tuals) to  raise  a  cry  against  such  goings-on 
with  poor  little  pussy  cats  and  doggies  and  . 
those  cute  little  ole'  white  mice.  Let's  keep 
these  women  out  of  the  laba  and  let  the 
scientists  work.  Ask  some  women  scientists 
for  their  opinion." 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact  we  will — ^we  can  hardly 
wait  to  get  any  other  opinion  than  that  one. 
In  ooncliiBlon,  however,  we  should  llke^to 
quote  frcnn  a  doctor  who  asked  that  his  name 
be  withheld  but  declared:  "I  hold  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  and  I  am  working  at  one  of  the  moet 
highly  regarded  academic  Inatitutlons  of  the 
United  SUtea  •  •  •  The  facts  are  not  con- 
slstent  with  tha  oft-repeated  claim  that  aU  to 
well  In  biological  reaasrch.  *  *  •  I  have  In- 
deed witnessed  caaea  U  oaUoua  IndUtaranoSb 
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as  wall  aa  unneoeaaarlly  enui  experliaeBta.  am 
numerous  ooeaslona.  I  wlah  to  mention  only 
examples  whldi  I  myaetf  haw  encountered 
repeatedly: 

"(1)  OperatlanB  on  nnaiisathotiaad  anl- 
mala baeauaa  ansathssta  waa  tnconvesitant  to 
tha  iBveatigatar. 

"(2)  Undergraduate  ataidenta  '"ttTtli^ 
unanesthetlzed  but  drug-lmmobUlzed  ani- 
mals for  'practice"  In  their  spare  time. 

"(8)  Anhnala  In  cages  too  small  to  turn 
around  ta  (aoma  of  thttt  *wtm»iT  wvn 
pregnant). 

"(4>  Anlaaala  dead  tram  thtost  and  atarva- 
tlon  when  their  care  over  tha  weekend  had 
not  come  to  work  and  had  not  tintl<'<id  a 
subetttnte. 

"(6)  Graduate  students  who  profassed 
their  pleasme  In  peifotmlng  painful  experl- 
menta.  There  la  no  raaaoa  to  aaamae  tttat 
tbaso  atwients.  after  reealvfng  tbeir  doetor- 
atea.  wUl  not  eat  up  ifsauli  progiwm  of 
their  own." 

The  doctor  alao  pointed  out  that  aU  this 
commotion  la  to  get  the  same  kind  oC  bUl 
that  a  eountry  named  Great  Britain  passed 
lalVia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  Sea- 
ator  from  Oregon  for  cosponoodiw  thto 
Tfgislstlon.  I  pledge  my  suMxart  to  at- 
tempting to  have  hearings  ^ryf  gy^:^fi>y 
the  blOs  to  the  floor.  If  we  do  ao^  pc«> 
haps  we  can  meet  the  desire  a<  the  ma^ 
Jority  leader  to  act  promptly  and  get  biUs 
to  the  floor  for  early  conslderatioa. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  IthanktbeSoi- 
ator.^ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  an  editorial  from  the  Orego- 
nian  of  November  5, 1S62.  on  thto  suhiecti 
be  Included  in  my  remuka. 

Tliere  being  no  objectkm.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
as  follows: 

IFnm  the  Oregonlaa.  Mov.  «.  IMS) 
a»ns*i.a  nv  Panr 

Thai  laboratosy  anlmalH  must  often  be 
aobjeatad  to  aonae  measure  of  pain,  even  a 
palnfid  death,  to  enable  »««m*«i^i  rwearrTwiis 
to  discover  ways  to  prevent  human  suffering 
and  death,  is  imderstood.  Tet  ti  la  not  oon- 
eelvable  that  unnecessary  suffering'  ftiyt  dla- 
eomfort  by  theee  animals  eould  In  any  way 
further  tha  caase  of  medical  scieaee. 

Two  bUla  BOW  peadlnc  tn  Oot^nm  caD 
for  the  llcenMnf  and  toapacUon  of  lodtvld- 
uato  and  Inatituttona  who  coaidoeilaharatinT 
expertmanta  on  living  anlmala  and  who  xa- 
celve  Federal  granta  for  reaearch. 

The  bina.  HJL  lfl37  and  S.  3088.  are  spoa- 
•ored  by  Senators  MaxnuifK  Nzubcbcbi,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oregon,  and  Josm  S.  '^'nif.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  PenaaylvaBte,  and  IlepieaeutaUie 
ICABsaa  OBWvnu,  Dvaocntt.  of  MK^gan. 
First  Introduced  1  ycara  ago.  tha  MUa  have 
been  atnoe  bottled  up  la  Senate  and  Bouaa 
eommltteea. 

Teatlmany  and  evidence  offered  at  Septem- 
ber congressional  hearings  on  the  billa  In- 
dicated groes  and  unnecessary  abuse  of  lab- 
oratory animals  In  several  Instances. 

Identical  In  structure,  the  bUla  te  no  way 
hinder  legtthnata.  responalMe  reaearch  In- 
Tolvlng  living  anlmala.  Tliey  would  Inaare 
hiimane  houalng  and  treatment  of  laboratory 
animals.  Including  adequate  and  comfortable 
reetlng  and  exercising  areas,  proper  flsedlnc. 
•anltotlon,  and  ventilatkm. 

Mora  Important,  "amauOa  uaed  In  any  as- 
perhnant  whkb  would  result  fai  pain  ahall 
be  anaatbetlaed  ao  aa  to  prevent  the  anlmala 
feeling  tha  pala  during  and  after  the  experi- 
ment except  to  the  estant  that  tha  lae  of 
uieathetlca  would  ftuatrata  tha  object  of  tha 


asperlment.  and  In  any  event,  anlmala  wfalA 
are  auflarlng  aevere  and  proioogad  pain  shaB 
ba  painleaaiy  klUad." 

Both  bills  are  pattmied  atfesr  *Tr'Tbit***^ 
adopted  In  Kngland  nearly  90  yean  ^^  Faa- 
aage  wonM  aaaric  only  tha  aaeond  Ham  that 
humane  laws  have  been  e«MM!twl  aa  the  Fed- 
eral lev^  The  IraS  gofama  tha  slai^^ktcr 
of  meat  animals  tn  pmrasnli^  pianti  t>/j«ti»>g 
Federal  Government  eontracta.  Oregon 
adopted  a  almllar  State  law  la  tha  1861  legla* 
latlva  aesslosk. 

An  objective  and  xmemotional  study  of 
HR.  1937  and  &  8088  raveala  that  the  bills 
do  not  attempt  to  prcdtlbit  e^erlmental  x«- 
aear^.  Bnaetment  woadd  of  course  taacrease 
the  admlntetrattve  ooata  «f  ancb  reaearch, 
alnca  reecrda  would  have  to  be  kept  and  r*- 
porta  aubmltted  perlodleaUy  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Bducatton.  and  welfare. 
But  w  do  not  need  to  count  our  research 
pumlea  aa  clooely  aa  that.  Theae  are  good 
btlls^  and  should  be     ' 


FgrgRATICaj  OF  AMERICAN  SCIHi- 
TISTS  SUPPORTS  NUCLEAR  TEST- 
BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  HUBfPHREY.  I  am  heartened  by 
the  news  that  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can ficfcntista  haa  annwinred  ita  en- 
dorsement of  the  nuclear  tf  st  han  treaty 
recently  biitialed  in  Moscow.  TUa  en- 
dorsement was  annoaneed  at  a  press  e«n- 
f  erenee  heU  in  Washington  thto  mom- 
tog. 

The  Pederatian  of  American  firi^nMyfif 
to  a  national  nonpartisan  professianal 
organisation  of  more  than  2,500  seton- 
tists  concerned  with  the  impact  «rf  sei- 
oice  on  natkmal  and  Intcmational 
afEaira.  The  federation  was  established 
inl»4g. 

As  I  have  indicated  In  earUer  state- 
ments in  the  Senate,  It  to  most  titipwrfif^nt 
that  we  take  full  advantage  of  the  aden- 
ti^  information  that  wiU  be  devekiped 
in  regard  to  the  technical  comMeradons 
tavoived  In  ratifying  thto  treaty.  The 
FMeration  ot  American  Sdentbts  ex- 
pressed ttie  following  ofrinlons  ooncem- 
Ing  certain  matters  of  a  technical  na- 
ture: 

First,  there  to  *iinf>st  no  c-NmwP'  that 
a  nation  could  perform  a  series  of  mili- 
tarily impratant  nuclear  test  o-^piwiitg 
without  being  detected. 

Second,  that  testtog  to  ttie  far  readies 
of  outer  space,  while  technically  feasible, 
was  likely  to  yield  little  Information  that 
could  not  be  obtained  throi«^  permitted 
underground  expiostona  on  earth,  or 
through  use  of  ttae  ''escape  dauae"  con- 
tained to  the  treaty  to  test  to  the  atznos- 
I^iere.  All  attempts  to  test  fllegally  to 
outer  space  would  be  extremely  expen.' 
slve  and  tovolve  consideralde  risk  of  de- 
tection. In  regard  to  atmoqpherlc  test- 
ing, techniques  have  been  devdoped 
during  the  past  years  wUeh  pennit  de- 
tection of  tests  at  an  altttade  ranges. 

TMrd,  the  federation  potots  out  ftir- 
ther  atmoaiAeric  nudear  testtog  to  not 
essential  to  the  devdUipment  of  t^v^  antl- 
mtosOe  missile,  nx  fact,  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology  to  only  one  of  the  many 
fields  thtt  must  be  mastered  if  an  ef- 
fective missile  defense  to  to  be  achieved. 
The  federation  pototed  out  that  last 
we^end  Ooieral  Wheder,  Chief  of  Staff 


of  the  UB.  Army,  stated  to  a  television 
toterview  that  the  JJB.  oould  not  develop 
an  antimissile  system  wlttiout  ftirther 
atmotvherlc  nuclear  «rpin«intif 

I  note  the  opinions  of  the  Fedo-ation 
of  American  Sdenttots  on  these  matters 
becanae  they  icpiesml  a  arimttfto  judg- 
ment considerably  at  varlanee  from 
others  that  have  been  expressed  to  re- 
gard to  thto  treaty.  These  are  respected, 
able,  and  professionally  qiuUlfled  aden- 
tists  and  their  sclentiflc  JudgmoitB  must 
be  given  great  eonsideratkm  and  weight. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  these  matters 
at  length  thto  afternoon.  I  suspect  that 
we  wm  have  ample  time  for  anch  dis- 
cussion and  ddbate  to  the  weeks  ah»<^t 
However.  I  do  commend  the  Federation 
of  Amprican  Sctonttota  for  their  forth- 
right statement  to  regard  to  the  nudear 
test  ban.  Since  I  know  every  Mcaaber  of 
the  Senate  will  want  to  read  the  fed- 
eration's statement,  I  ai^  nnsnlmocis 
consent  ttiat  it  be  xuinted  at  thto  p«ytnt 
to  the  Rtcoaa. 

lliere  being  no  "*>of^i^y)    q^  afeate- 
ment  waa  ordered  to  be  pditfed  to  the 
asftaOows: 


Bra' 


TfeKtrr 

Tha  thrae-powar  T»«"'i««i|t  taat  ban  _ 
ment  recently  «"«t*aTfiI  In  Moaoow  la  strongly 
endoraed  by  the  FaderatUa  of  aiT>«^o«« 
Sdentlata.  Our  members  who  have  paitlc&- 
pated  In  the  development  at  nuelaar  weap- 
ons welcome  tiUa  first  atep  In  tha  oontral 
at  tha  nuclear  aima  race.  Tha  *^»<*^Titf^n 
bellevea  that  thla  treaty  la  la  tha  owrall  in- 
terest and  that  the  rlaka  Involved  ara  amaU 
oompaiad  with  thoaa  in  a  world  wlthtrnt 
such  an  agreement.  We  hope  that  «»»«4 
agreement  may  contribute  to  tha  reduction 
of  International  **"«*'Tna  and  lewl  to  Bkore 
substantial  arms  control  and  diaannamant 
agreements.  Thoae  of  ua  irtto  know  ftasn 
our  work  tba  capabllttlaa  of  nuclear  waapona 
and  the  xtska  of  ■"""'"itlnn  to  ^ilch  man- 
kind to  e^qMaed  beUeva  tbat  aac  Biattoa 
should  maka  every  reaaonabia  affort  to 
achieve  a  system  of  effecttva  IntematlaDal 
dlaarmament  under  proper  aaKaguatda.  We 
are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  tMt  ban  i 
ment  and  believe  It  daaervea  pr 
overwhelming  support  ttana  tha 
people  aa  a  damonatratUm  to  tha  woAl  that 
our  Nation  plana  to  lead  In  tha  path  away 
from  mylear  rteshia  lUai. 

President  Kennedy^  speech  l«a  ntdaj 
night  aummarlaad  eInqpimMy  the  gnat  rtrta 
of  a  eontlBuad  ansa  spiral  and  tha  ^raad 
of  nuclear  weapons.  We  feel  that  tta  poi^ 
lie  may  wish  to  have  mora  hsfoRBatton 
about  poariMa  rlaka  of  the  nuelear  test  ban 
agreement,  and  we  therefbre  dlaenaa  brtefly 
here  aome  relevant  technical  queatlQna. 

Then  la  ahnoat  no  chance  that  a  nation 
could  perform  a  aeries  of  mllttary  Important 
nuclear  teat  explosions  without  being  da- 
tected.  Tedinlques  which  have  bee;n  de- 
veloped during  the  past  few  years  allow  tha 
detection  and  Identification  of  noelear  ax- 
ploslona  at  aD  attitude  ranges  out  to  very 
great  distances  In  space.  For  example,  new 
electronic  technlqnea  for  measuring  per- 
turbatlona  tn  the  tonosphere  provide  a  very 
aenstttva  meana  of  detecting  exploslooa  at 
upper  altitudes.  Uethods  of  — wnpu^g  toe 
radioactivity.  Including  both  capture  of 
actual  debrla  on  mtara  and  nbaMiaHdiia  of 
delayed  gamma  rays,  pcovlda  a  vary  aaa 
method  ot  Identify!!^  low-yltfd 
exploalnna. 
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thai  mielear  taat  a- 
omtfuetad  ao  far  out  in 

aqntpmant  can  dataet  maga- 


klkanatara 
can  tM 


tfateetad  at  dv 

to  tba  aun.  ovt  to  aavaral  huadrad 
mnilon   kUam  Rtera.     Similarly,    a  inagaton 
taat  btfUad  tl|a  moon  ooald  ba  dataetad  by 
radlattoB. 

i^y  taaU  at  tliaaa 
ba  oooaldarad  unllkaly.    They 
woold  ba  dlfll<  alt  to  oondnet,  would  be  very 


mlCht  require  months  to 
tha  launch  and  the  explo- 
llMKa  Ifc  a  hl^  probability  that  the 
lawnKihtngi  vo  ild  be  noted  and  qiedal  effcnrts 
to  Meal  Ify  or  to  follow  the  epaoe  ve- 
Tbm  lick  of  aiparlanca  of  both  the 
Unttad  Btatea  uad  the  V^JBJt.  in  conducting 
aoeh  eaq;«rlm  ota.  would  be  another  hin- 
to  aacd  a  program. 
It  baa  baea  i  ocgiatad  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  attonpl  to  shield  mnltlmegatoo  e^lo- 
i  In  qiaoe  ry  Intarpoalng  shields  oontaln- 
dvat  tetwaau  tba  esploalon  and  the 
Sblald  I  could  reduce  the  detection 
by  perl  i^w  a  teetor  of  10.  Such  a 
taat  1 1  deep  qpaee  oould  coat  on  the 
of  a  tatti  tdrad  mllUon  dQUara  and,  like 
all  untried  syi  tema.  would  InvYdve  conslder- 
abla  rlak  of  fH  Uura  and  detection.  In  Tlew 
tbm  eoats  i  od  onoatalnUaa  Involved.  It 
unUkri:  that  tha  Soviet  Unkm  would 
conaMsr  It  woi  kbwhlle  to  carry  out  such  teats, 
xmld  be  far  more  eaally  oon- 
duclad  UBdarKOond  on  earth. 

I  of  1  Ha  great  espenae  and  dlllleulty 

eoooaaUng  uaeful  nuclear  taat 

tba  prohibited  envlroomenta, 

nation  that  decided  that  it 


of  matbodaof 
aiphialona  In 
any  signatory 


to  oon  tact  further  teats  would  prob- 
tba 


dauae  rather  than  em- 
In  violation  of  the  treaty, 
to  aq>eet  that  none 


ably 
baik  on 

Teitbataiagtod 

of  tba  major  x  oelaar  natlooa  wUl  wish  to  end 
tba  sgieet»anh  for  tba  continued  ban  on 
advantagea  to  the  nuclear 
powa  than  aborlod  of  renewed  teetlng. 

It  Iba  Sovie  ;  XfaUm  should  resume  nuclear 
tasting  la  the  problMted  envlronmenta.  our 
nation  wonld  be  prepared  to  conduct  then 
such  testa  aa  :  equlred  to  maintain  our  poal- 
tlon  of  nnd  lar  deterrence.  No  dedalve 
ehaage  la  r^  tlva  defenee  posturee  could  be 
adilavad  by  i  sudden  resumption  of  testa. 
Ibua.  slnee  nc  major  nuclear  power  can  gain 
fttly  by  teal  Ing.  we  can  hope  that  the  test 
iwU  endure.  Oar  Matlan's  wanton 
devdapawnt  1  ibovatorles  can  be  maintained 
by  a  praipam  if  underground  teet  esploalona 
until  aaHsfad  jrj  arrangementa  are  found  to 
baa  tbSBs  taei  s  alao. 

It  la  aomeCi  aea  sssiii  tail  that  further  teat- 
lag  la  nseeasa  y  for  the  United  Statea  to  de- 
velop a  defeiM  against  missllea.  In  fact. 
nuclear  weap<  9a  technology  la  only  one  of 
many  flelda  taat  muat  be  maatered  If  a  mls- 
sUa  defense  U  to  be  aehlevad.  and  It  appears 
that  these  0I  tier  areas  repreeent  far  more 
be  rrlers  to  the  achievement  of 
than  doea  the  area  of  weapon 
^ua,  tba  problem  of  dlacrlml- 
an  Incoming  mlastla  warhead 
and  varloua  faeoya  that  might  be  aocom- 
paaylag  tt  la  c  Ecaedlagly  dllBcult.  aa  la  the  re- 
ef handling  a  large  number  of 
Incoming  veU  dee  at  tba  same  time.  If  theee 
erttleal  tactm^eal  prcAIems  are  aolved.  war- 
antlmlssHe  mlssUe  can  be 
It  Is  only  measure- 
blackout,  warhead  vulner- 
letual  live  system  tests  that 


signllloant 
snob  a  syaten 
taduxdogy. 


for  t^ 
devtfoped  vaut  argrouad. 
menta  of 
ability,  and 


mtbaPaeifle. 
In 
Chief  of 


atmo^tharlc  teetlng.  Measure- 

OMBta  of  blae^ut  wwe  made  In  recent  teata 

While  atmoapberlc  teats  could 

developments.  Oeneral  Wheel- 

of  the  U.8.  Army,  stated 


In  a  television  interview  last  weekend  that 
the  United  Statea  oould  now  develop  an  anti- 
missile system  without  further  atmo^therlo 
nuclear  esploalona. 

Similarly,  the  development  of  missile 
systems  to  penetrate  any  Soviet  missile  de- 
fense can  proceed  **  without  atmoepherlc 
nudear  teetlng.  Here  la  Involved  the  devel- 
opment of  smaller  warheads  and  penetration 
aide  such  as  new  guidance,  communication, 
decoy,  and  Jamming  techniques,  and  all 
theee  can  proceed  under  the  teet  ban  agree- 
ment. 

-  It  baa  been  suggeeted  that  the  United 
Statea  must  develop  a  very  high  yield  nu- 
clear weapon  to  keep  pace  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  contrary,  there  doee  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  Justifiable  military  reason 
for  the  United  Statee  to  have  such  a  weapon. 
Our  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  already 
much  more  than  adequate  for  any  probable 
military  taigets.  Smaller  weapons,  when 
used  In  sufficient  quantity,  provide  a  more 
reliable,  more  effective,  and  perhaps  cheaper 
method  of  attacking  targets  than  do  a  few 
high  yield  weap<»is.  This  is  in  fact  the 
direction  in  which  the  United  Statee  has 
been  moving  In  Its  weapon  development 
and  for  which  Its  present  delivery  systems 
are  dealgned.  If  the  United  SUtes  had  a 
military  requirement  for  such  large  yield 
weapons.  It  would  have  tested  them  during 
the  past  years  when  there  have  been  many 
nuclear  ezploalona. 

There  are  firm  Indicatlona  that  other  na- 
tlona  will  soon  sign  the  teet  ban  agreement. 
All  mankind  U  eq;>oaed  to  the  dangers  of 
radioactive  contamination,  and  there  will 
be  great  pressure  from  public  opinion  In  all 
countries  to  urge  governments  to  sign  the 
agreement. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  be- 
lieves that  it  would  be  a  national  catastrophe 
if  the  pending  teet  ban  agreement  were  not 
ratified  by  the  UJ8.  Senate.  Ratification  is 
clearly  in  our  national  intereat.  Moraover, 
peoplee  throughout  the  world  would  be 
deeply  dlsapponted  if  our  Nation  should  re- 
ject this  chance  to  halt  the  dangers  of  radio- 
active contamination  of  the  atmoephere,  and 
to  Improve  the  chance  for  further  agree- 
menta.  Rejection  by  the  Senate  would  have 
a  disastrous  affect  on  XJ3.  preetlge.  On  the 
other  band,  prompt  ratification  by  a  very 
substantial  margin  will  demonstrate  to  all 
the  world  that  the  United  Statea  stands 
ready  to  Join  in  further  stepa  to  control 
nuclear  armaments  and  to  reduce  the  world- 
wide dangera  of  the  arms  race. 

TlM  Federation  of  American  Scientists  la 
a  national,  nonpartisan  organisation  of  more 
than  2.600  scientlste  concerned  with  the  im- 
pact of  science  on  national  and  international 
affairs.  Formed  In  1946  as  a  combination 
of  various  groups  of  scientists  who  had 
worked  on  the  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  PAS  membership  has  gradually 
broadened  to  include  persons  from  all  fields 
ot  science  and  engineering.  Many  federa- 
tion members  have  been  active  In  nuclear 
weapon  development  and  in  studies  of  the 
problema  of  nuclear  defense  and  control  of 
armaments. 

Preeent  oOcers  of  the  federation  are: 
Chairman.  Robert  R.  Wllaon.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; vice  chairman.  Louis  B.  Sohn.  Harvard 
University;  secretary,  liarvln  I.  Kalksteln, 
Air  Faroe  Cambridge  Reaearch  Center;  treaa- 
urer.  Jack  Orloff,  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Other  members  of  the  executive 
committee  are:  Freonan  Dyson.  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study;  Allen  Janls,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Martin  and  Leslie  Gellert,  Na- 
tional Instttutea  of  Health;  and  John  S.  Toll, 
University  of  Maryland. 


PRESIDENT  DE  QAULLE  AND  THE 
COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  I 
am  deody  concerned  and  disturbed  by 


the  statement  of  President  de  Oaulle  in 
Paris  on  Monday  tspreaing  his  attitude 
regardins  the  Common  Market  and  its 
agrleultmral  poUcgr.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Monber  of  Congress  Is  well  aware  of  the 
important  press  conference  which  Presi- 
dent de  Oaulle  of  the  French  Republic 
held  on  Monday,  July  29. 

There  was  much  in  that  press  con- 
ference which  should  be  reassuring  to 
Americans,  because  the  great  President 
of  the  French  R^^blic  again  expressed 
his  friendship  for  the  United  States,  and 
of  course  referred  to  the  great  historic 
friendship  between  the  peoples  of  Rrance 
and  the  United  States.  President  de 
Oaulle  also  reiterated  his  strong  support 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion and  the  commitments  of  France  to 
that  Organization. 

I  have  not  been  one  of  President  de 
Oaulle's  caustic  critics.  To  the  contrary. 
I  have  a  high  regard  and  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  this  unusually  able  and  dis- 
tinguished man.  However,  I  disagree 
with  President  de  Oaulle  on  some  of  his 
attitudes  relating  to  Common  Market 
policies,  particularly  its  relationship  to 
the  United  States,  to  Oreat  Britain, 
and  to  the  European  free  trade  area. 
I  also  find  myself  at  variance  with  Presi- 
dent de  Oaulle  with  respect  to  the  singu- 
lar role  of  Europe  in  ,the  struggle  with 
the  Communist  forces.  I  believe  that  a 
strong  Europe  is  required,  and  I  believe 
that  a  strong  Europe  must  be  in  the 
closest  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations.  There- 
fore, it  appears  to  me  that  President 
Kennedy's  concept  of  an  Atlantic  part- 
nership is  much  more  desirable  and 
much  more  practical  and  much  more 
meaningful  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  world 
we  want  than  the  mere  building  of  a 
so-called  third  force  in  Western  Eunve. 

However,  if  the  strengthening  of  West- 
em  Europe  means  closer  cooperation 
with  the  United  States.  Canada.  Oreat 
Britain,  and  other  free  cotmtries,  then 
indeed  the  strengthening  of  Europe 
makes  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
strengthening  of  freedom. 

Returning  to  President  de  Oaulle's 
comments  on  the  policies  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  I  should 
like  to  quote  what  he  had  to  say  at  his 
press  conference  with  respect  to  the 
Common  Market.    He  said: 

It  la  not  worth  talking  of  the  Xuropean 
Economic  Community  If  it  must  be  \mder- 
stood  that  Europe  does  not  obtain  Ita  food 
essentially  thanks  to  Its  own  agricultural 
producta,  which  can  be  largely  suflldent. 

This  statement,  Mr.  President,  accom- 
panied by  the  continued  failure  to  adjust 
the  sharply  increased  duties  on  poultry 
and  flour  imports  from  the  United 
States,  is  an  indication  that  the  EEC 
will  be  approaching  its  goal  of  a  common 
agricultural  policy  within  the  framework 
of  narrow,  nationalistic  interests. 

The  only  hope  we  have  of  changing 
that  trend  is  in  firm  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  policy  on  the  psjrt  of 
our  friends  and  allies  in  the  European 
Economic  Community.  Certainly,  the 
future  of  all  international  trade  rests  on 
the  basic  decisions  which  the  Commu- 
nity is  making  with  respect  to  agricul- 
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tare.  If  this  Is  the  dtrectfcn,  ttwn  m 
are  witness  to  a  dellben^  effort  to 
adileve  adf-snlSelency  in  a  doaed  ion- 
tcm,  Bol  kbe  opok  ooapeiitive  system  we 
had  vkwiallffcirt 

I  iBgiaiw  for  a  moment  to  note  that 
between  jom  and  1M6  each  of  the  coun* 
tries  la  tha  Coaraon  Market— that  Is, 
the  ao-caUed  Inner  Six— has  the  right 
to  ereiclaf  a  veto  on  acrleultural  policy, 
but  that  after  January  1866.  agricultural 
poUcy,  Indudtng  duties  and  levies  and 
gate  prices,  and  tariffs,  and  ao  forth, 
will  be  eatablished  by  a  majority  of  the 
Common  Market  memhers. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  use 
the  time  between  196a  and  1966  and  try 
to  avoid  haWng  established  a  farm  policy 
with  relation  to  agriculture  which  Is  to- 
ward looking  in  the  Common  Market 
area  and  which  tends  to  eaclude  a  nor- 
mal amount  of  commexcs  with  the  ou^ 
side  areas,  particularly  the  lUitted  States. 

However,  no  matter  what  the  future 
may  offer,  I  fe^  that  we  In  the  Uhtted 
States  win  be  faced  with  tough  competi- 
tion in  the  Common  Market  area,  and 
we  wOl  be  hard  put  to  maintain  our 
share.  In  terms  of  historic  figures  or 
amounts,  of  the  food  conwimptlon  of  the 
Common  Market  countries. 

Last  year  we  exp<»ted  about  $1.2  bll- 
lion  worth  of  food  products  Into  the  Com- 
mon Mai^et  countries — ^the  &mer  Six. 
From  1958  to  1962  we  have  had  a  rather 
steady  increase  In  American  agricultural 
exiDorts  to  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries. However,  with  the  poncies  which 
are  now  being  adopted,  and  with  the  ez- 
presslons  of  view  th&t  are  so  evident  in 
the  discussion  amonff  ndnlstera  of  agri- 
culture tn  tbe  common  Market  coun- 
tries. It  appears  that  we  wm  not  share 
as  wen  In  the  coming  years  In  tenns  of 
agricultural  exports  as  we  did  m  the  past 
years. 

This  is  only  a  way  of  saylns  ttiat  we 
wUl  lose  some  of  our  trade  In  Common 
Bfarket  countries.  If  the  expression  of 
General  de  OauHe  of  last  Monday  be- 
came^  official  poUcy,  Western  Eiirope  wfll 
tend  to  became  self -sufficient  in  agrlcail- 
ture.  Americans  need  to  contanplate 
such  a  situation,  because  with  our  prob- 
lon  of  balance  of  payments,  our  com- 
mitment of  troops  In  Western  Europe, 
and  our  loss  of  exports  amoimting  to 
millions  of  dollars— ^liiich  could  be  the 
case — ^we  could  be  in  a  difficult  political 
and  economic  situation.  What  could 
happen  In  terms  of  the  American  econ- 
(nny  might  be  catastrophic. 

Mr.  MTTiT.FR.  Mc.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLLER.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota suggests  that  the  United  States 
may  be  In  for  some  trouble,  so  far  as 
exports  to  the  Common  Maiket  are  con- 
cerned. What  bothers  me,  tad  has 
bothered  me  an  this  year,  Is  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  utilized  a  provision 
which  the  Senate  wrote  Into  the  trade 
expansion  bffl  last  year,  namely,  ttiat  if 
Common  Market  nations  imposed  dis- 
criminatory, variable  import  duties  upon 
oiur  products,  the  President  would  have 
authority  to  take  retaliatory  action. 

The  Senator  frcmi  Minnesota  may  re- 
can  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
m^e  It  very  clear  in  his  Paris  si;>eech 


mrUKT  this  year  ttwt  tlwk  la  what  we 
would  do.  Stin,  I  bmm  seen  nothhw 
except  speeches  on  ttda  object.  1  socr- 
flpnt  tliat  if  we  take  aotton  tai  liae  with 
tbe  potter  that  Congress  eslahilited  laat 
year,  porhaps  the  dark  future  for  the  ex- 
port of  our  agrtcoltural  conmioditiea  to 
Common  Market  conntries  wiU  not  occur. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  He  haa  imderscored  a 
point  that  I  mtoMl  to  make  in  my  speech, 
one  that  I  made  in  Bsy  «iie<»wMdnn#  about 
2  weeks  ago  in  Bmaa^  with  ttie  Oom- 
mtekmer  o<  Agiicuttaiie  for  the  Euro- 
pean Boonomle  Connranfty,  Dr.  Mans- 
holt;  in  my  discussions  with  Dr.  Walter 
Hallstein,  who  is  president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Communis;  and  in  my 
discussions  with  our  repreaientatives  in 
Brussda  who  are  rfsponrtble  for  our  ne- 
goUationa  wittk  Ccnoian  Maiket  coon- 
tites. 

I  beUeve  that  Cbngress  needs  to  study 
the  case  once  again  and  dxNdd  can  upon 
the  executive  teanch  ot  the  Oovemment 
to  take  the  necessary  action.  I  shaU  out- 
line what  I  mean. 

Let  us  nramtne  Hat  ImpUeations  of 
Oeneral  de  OeiOle^  statement 

First,  it  weald  mean  he  assumes  there 
win  be  uneconomlcany  hisdti  level  Inter- 
national target  prices  sustained  by  high 
minimum  Import  prices  and  variable 
levies. 

Second,  many  of  our  farm  exports  wfll 
be  subject  to  an  »«v»nAmi<»  ^aE  so  high 
that  the  result  wfll  be  a  sharp  decrease 
In  our  shlpmenta  and  dollar  caraii^Es. 

Third,  beUnd  ttiat  wan  the  twin  forces 
at  high  prices  and  modem  teehn<dogy 
wfll  expand  production  so  fast  Oiere  wfll 
be  a  decrease  in  the  need  for  imports. 

Dr.  Mansholt  liaa  called  for  a  "code  ot 
good  btiiaviar  in  agiieeltiiral  policy." 
He  to  seeking  therelv  »  means  for  bene- 
flttng  both  prodnchig  and  consuralng- 
oountries. 

I  beUeve  he  Is  sincere  In  this  effort^ 
and  I  commend  him  for  IL  I  found  Dr. 
Mansholt  to  be  one  who  «oke  evt  vig- 
orously for  the  OooBunity's  ooneept  ot 
an  Atlantic  partnersh^  as  eontrasted 
with  Oeneral  de  OouBe^  posftlon  in 
favor  of  a  Europe  that  Is  somewhat  re- 
moved tram,  or  Independent  of  tibe  rest 
of  the  Atlantic  community.  Dr.  Man- 
sholt Is  seeking  a  means  tor  benefiting 
both  the  producing  and  the  consuming 
countries.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  state  that 
we.  too,  are  seeking  a  code  of  good  be- 
havior when  it  comes  to  trade  policies, 
and  particularly  within  tbe  area  ol  trade 
with  our  Western  European  friends  and 
allies. 

However,  as  a  part  of  that  code  of  good 
behavior,  we  feel  that  uneconomic  pro- 
duction by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity should  not  be  substituted  for  im- 
ports from  friendly  suppljring  nations. 

We  brieve  that  a  code  of  good  bdiavior 
dwuld  provide  more  reasonable  ctm- 
sumer  prices  for  animal  products  and 
poultry  than  now  prevafl  within  the 
Community. 

We  believe  that  a  code  of  good  be- 
havior should  not  result  in  a  divergent 
policy  of  a  strongly  protectionist  atti- 
tude in  the  agricultural  sector  and  a  Ub- 
eral  trade  concept  In  the  industrial 
sphere. 


We  beUeve  tlmt  a  eoda  of  food 
lor,  aoeh  as  that  sogvested  W  Dr. 
dudt,  should  not  lead  to  a : 
ot  lewutev  wUlilu  the 
nowte  Conmninttyl 

We  bellewe  that  a  code  of  0Dod  befaar- 
lor  sbaold  not  adversely  affect  the  bal- 

9t  ffiwndty 


We  bettere  that  a  code  of  good  behav- 
ior shookt  not  saottee  aonnd  pradoe- 
tlon  and  trade  praetteea  in  order  to  pre- 
c^ittato  or  indoee  unreoBslto  and 
unsocmd  domeatle  farm  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  passtzw  tbe  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  we  liave  served  notice 
to  tbe  world  that  tn  the  next  round  of 
tariff  negotlattons,  we  wSI  require  ttml 
agricultoral  trade  be  sn  Intetral  part 
of  the  procesa.  Tlila  ia  of  no  smaB  di- 
rect eansequaiee  to  the  fanners  of  this 
Nation.  We  must  bold 
markets 

Aa  a  matter  ot  fact.  It  is  in  tiM 
ropean  Inteteit  tbat  the  eoito  of  Us  I 
fbodB  should  not  be  muMceasaillj  h^itu 
— -»"— t"*-^TT-  tirni  irriiiliiiBiiiaMiakli 
freedom  far  *<"«^f*t  prodaeea  taedl  in 
interaattonal  trade  and,  oC  noma,  to 
Europe. 

In  view  ot  Oeneral  de  OaaDete  itato- 
mei^  and  tbe  tailue  to 
to  poultry  ptoduesM.  I 
tive  branch  to  act.  lavthtoielnetantly 
but f orcefuBbr.  Itiaenlybyi 
as  the  withdrawal  of  some  trade  ( 
sions,  tliat  we  can  n 
feltb  We  meet  stand  beMndenr: 
in  this  alruMlau 

I  caU  to  the  attcntkm  of  tbe 
of  omr  govenuacnt  In 
branch,  as  weU  m  to  tbe  »t*»»^wt  of 
those  in  the  kgisiattve  branch,  the  fact 
that  our  agzicttltural 
haa  plenty  of  troublea;  and  unlaaa 
can  maintain  eqwrt  nuutkete  for  tba 
abundance  of  our  ttuam,  ttmn  wUI  be 
an  economic  catastrophe  for  Ameriean 
acricuttme.  This  to  not  an 
auhiect;  It  to  a  subject  of  eonnnmic 
vivaL 

I  fully  reallae  that  our  frknda  and 
alUes  in  Western  Europe  wish  to  im- 
prove their  agricultural  system  and  ex- 
pand their  prodnetian.  They  can  do 
that  because  a  Ugber  standard  <^  Uvlnc 
is  comtng  in  Western  Europe,  and  there 
is  a  greater  consumption  of  food,  in- 
cluding faigh-gualii^  foods.  Aa  that 
situation  improves  and  as  Indlvlduato 
tiiere  Improve  their  i^^nnm]^  situa- 
tion, there  wiU  be  a  larger  consumption 
of  the  quanty  foods  such  as  meat 
products,  dairy  products  and  processed 
food  products.  Therefore,  there  can  be 
ample  business  for  an.  We  can  main- 
tain our  agricultural  export  levels,  and 
at  the  same  time  our  Western  European 
friends  and  allies  can  Increase  their 
agricultural  production  and  can  improve 
their  agricultural  efficiency. 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  the  poUcy  of  the 
Common  Market  is  going  to  be  one  of 
self-sufficiency,  to  be  paid  for  by  uneco- 
nomic measures — by  holding  on  the  land 
peofte  who  slkould  be  engaged  in  indos- 
trlal  Uf e,  by  having  unnecessarily  tygh 
prices,  and  by  forcing  Bcocpean  eon- 
sumers  to  pay  high  price»-^f  that  to  t^ 
policy — ^then  I  think  we  would  do  Europe 
a  service  by  giving  notice  now  that  we 
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Mtlon  and  to  wittadrsw 


the  thzMt 
We 


Iww  iMiiMtn  ds 


tteaflainof 
to  tttte 


Amnriea  and  an 
la  not  onnrtantly  mder 
a  dwlDdUng  fold  leaeive. 
laiilAu  pxobicBB  wltti  oor 
of  pAgnnenta.  and  that  ptoMem 
eziata  pfimanly  beeanae  of  the  faet  that 
we  bave  bdned  flnanoe  tbe  raoonstruo- 
tkm  and  rehdMUtatlon  of  Bnrope  and  oi 
ireaa  afcawhere  In  the  irorld.  and 
Jof  tbe  fact  tbat  todaj  we 
of  tbouianda  of  our' 
In  Sarope  In  order  to 
proteet  Wcallnn  Buropean  freedom,  as 
wdl  as  our  oin  freedom. 
lir.  PreakMnt,  there  arrives  a  time  in 
.  and  nations  wben  tbejr 
the  bit.  broad  look.  Yes. 
nations  can  get 
[  out  American  exports. 
But,  Ilk*.  Fietldent.  M  them  not  forget 
for  a  momeni  that  the  Iffembers  of  Om- 
wnm  bam  ai  thorttj.  under  the  Oonsti- 
^^l^ffn  to  tak  i  whatever  actlcm  la  neoes« 
In  ordsf  to  revise  tariff  lavs  and 
I ;  and  we  can.  If  we  need 
to.  In  order  to  proteet  tbe  sidveney  of 
this  eouniif,  reduce  the  number  of  our 
Aimed  Foreea  stationed  overseas,  and  can  H 
reir  opon  th>  Bnopeans  to  man  their  ' 
own  ramparti  and  their  own  defenses.  I 
do  not  reooe  onend  that  this  be  done; 
I  believe  In  <  loopsratton  and  in  under- 
■ranrttnc.  am  I  believe  we  have  a  mu- 
vQBittjr  Oc  iD^  roswS* 

Bat  I  bdk  re  It  needs  to  be  forcibly 
dnvwhone  hat  the  United  States  win 
not  stand  bgr  ike  a  friendly,  pwd  neigh- 
bor and  absoe  b  ponUhment  Just  because 
of  ttie  declare  I  poUqr  and  attitude  <tf  one 
or  more  eoan  zles  or  ttieir  offldals  which 
would  lesolt  In  proteetloaist,  naUonal- 
latie  devdopi  lents  contrary  to  the  en- 
m  Id  the  advancement  ci  the 
of  tt  a  Atlantle  eoaununity  and 
of  partnerriy  >  and  of  a  strong  NATO. 

00.  lAr.  Pn  Bident,  today  I  again  raise 
my  voice  on  his  issue,  because  I  believe 
that  time  aft  a*  time  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves,  as  wen  as  our  friends,  of  the 
seriousness  od  this  situation. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tbe  entire  article  be  lurhited  at 
this  potait  In  the  Raooaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  In  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 
[Vtom  th«  WMhington  (D.C.)  Post.  July  36. 

ises] 

Sbhato*  Laosob  Attaobs  RBAI  Lbnohvo  at 

a 


(By  Julltw  Dutch*) 

Two  peroMtt  monay  cam*  under  sharp 
attack  by  Seaator  WmAjm  J.  Lauschs,  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio,  yatwday.  Hte  target  was  the 
system  under  whleh  rural  electric  eoopera- 
tlves  borrow  money. 

Why,  Lavbcwb  asked  In  a  Senate  speech, 
ahould  rural  co-ops  be  able  to  get  money 
from  the  IM«al  TVeasory  at  3  percent  Inter- 
est rates  nhm  the  Goremmant  itself  must 
pay  4  psroent  for  the  nKmey  It  borrowsf 

Tbe  iiusatlati  ha  raised  has  been  asked 
with  inereaatng  fraquanoy  in  recent  years  by 
many  Msmbws  of  Oongrsss. 

LAuacHB  also  (luastlonad  the  emphasis  the 
Rural  Mectriflcatlon  Administration  has 
been  pladng  on  loans  to  flnanoe  the  con- 
struetloii  of  their  own  generation  and  trans- 
mission faculties. 

UntU  tbs  Kennedy  administration  took. 
office  3  years  ago.  most  BSA  loans  were  made 
to  flnanoe  the  buUdlng  of  Unea  and  other 
facilities  to  bring  electricity  purchased  by 
the  co-ops  to  Individual  farmers  and  other 
users  of  electricity  In  rural  areas. 


THS  RUR  hL  ■LBCIHIFICATION 


Ifr.  HUMifUKBy.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  ttane  I  n  ish  to  wnawm^nt  on  an  ad- 
dress deliven  d  In  the  Senate  the  other 
day  by  the  <  Jstlngirished  Senatoi'  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  L  tjscHx].  Ris  address  con- 
coned  the  n  ral  electriilcation  cooper^- 
ttves  and  the  Interest  rate  on  loans  made 
to  them.  Hi  i  address  was  wen  reported 
tax  ttie  local  i  ress  and,  I  imagine,  in  the 
national  pre  a.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  '  niuraday,  July  25.  issue  of 
ttie  Washing  on  Post;  and  in  the  busl- 
sectlon  4ppear8  the  following  head- 
line: 

LAOac|HS    ATTACBS    UA'S    LBNUKG    AT 

a  FsataiiT 


The  first 
asfoUowa:, 

Two 
taekby 
at  Ohio, 


•  ntence  of  the  article  reads 


borrow  monej 


wKich 


under  sharp  at- 
J.  Laobchb,  Democrat, 
Bis  target  was  the  sys- 
naral  slectne  cooperatives 


Xjauschb  latrodoesd  a  bill  whleh  would 
require  the  BBA  to  obtain  funds  for  loans  to 
co-ops  In  the  open  maiket  at  current  Interest 
rates.  Senator  Wauaob  F.  BBmmr.  Demo- 
crat, of  Utah,  la  a  ooapoMcig  of  the  bill. 

Staee  the  BXA  waa  established  In  1886.  It 
has  used  Psdeval  funda  aa  the  source  of  Its 
loans.  More  than  H  blllloa  has  been  loaned 
toco-ops. 

The  BBA  system,  which  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  Ifew  Deal  programs,  stimulated  the 
expansion  at  riaetrto  service  to  rural  areas. 
When  the  agency  was  set  up  In  1985  less  than 
11  percent  of  the  Natlonls  farma  had  elae- 
trldty;  today  nearly  96  perc«it  have  It.  More 
than  half  of  the  farms  are  served  by  BEA- 
flnanced  co-op  systems. 

The  3-pereent  interest  rate  on  RBA  loans 
was  wrttten  Into  law  In  1944  In  exchange  for 
aa  agrssment  that  BKA  co-ops  would  serve 
all  eustooMra  In  thair  areas  regardless  of  the 
cost  or  the  posslUe  retnm  on  the  Investment. 

The  low  Interest  rata  has  been  vigorously 
defended  by  the  National  Rural  Dectrlc  Co- 
operative Assndatlop.  an  astute  and  power- 
ful lobby,  and  by  former  Arkansas  Congress- 
man Clyde  Bills. 

IBIVATB  COMPXTinON 

But  tbe  Interest  rate  has  c<me  under  In- 
creasing attack  on  Caplttd  Hill  as  the  rural 
oo-<^  have  started  to  compete  with  private 
power  oompanlea.  Rural  areas  are  turning 
Into  suburba  and  industry  Is  moving  into 
the  countryside.  An  RXA  co-op  can  serve  any 
oonwimitr  in  the  area  it  is  authorised  to 
operate. 

Private  power  companies  argue  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  rural  co-ops  when 
the  co-<^  have  the  advantage  of  2-percent 
loans. 

The  SmMte  and  House  Appn^rlations  Com- 
mittees have  warned  the  REA  about  the 
increasing  amount  of  money  being  devoted 
to  generation  and  transmission  loans.  The 
committees  have  also  cautioned  the  agency 
to  make  abeolutely  certain  that  RBA's  do  not 
build  their  own  generating  plants  unless 
they  are  unable  to  get  power  from  private 
sources  at  fair  prices. 

Because  of  the  long  history  <a  animosity 
between  the  BXA  and   the  private   power 


companies,  most  RSA  oo-ops  want  their  own 
sources  at  power. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presldoit,  let 
me  make  dear  that  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  views  of  aU  my  otdleagues, 
and  particularly  for  those  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi].  On 
this  issue  we  have  an  honest  dlMgree- 
ment  of  <9inion.  I  wish  to  state  my  po- 
sition, and  to  do  so  in  a  very  req;)ectf  ul 
way.  without  casting  any  personal  re- 
flection upon  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 
or  any  other  Senator. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  speak  of  our 
rural  electrification  program.  I  beUeve 
this  program  has  been  ezc^tloniOly 
good  for  our  country,  and  I  know  it  has 
been  good  for  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

When  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram was  started  in  1935,  fewer  than 
14.000  fanns  in  my  State  had  eleottlcity. 
That  was  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
farms  in  Minnesota,  and  at  the  time  it 
did  not  look  as  If  any  of  the  other  farms 
were  going  to  get  electricity  socm. 

The  country  was  just  beginning  to 
come  out  of  the  great  depression.  Rural 
electrification  was  one  ctf  the  great  ideas 
that  eventually  helped  to  brhig  the 
country  back  to  prosperity  and  to  spread 
through  the  rural  areas  some  of  the  ben- 
efits of  our  growing  industrial  econcmiy. 

In  the  process,  nearly  an  of  the  fanns 
and  rural  areas  in  Minnesota  were  elec- 
trified. By  1959,  nearly  163.000  farms 
in  my  State  had  electricity.  Only  1.4 
percent  of  the  farms  did  not  have  elec- 
tricity. 

What  is  more,  the  rural  areas  of  Biin- 
nesota  are  using  more  and  more  elec- 
tricity. They  are  making  fun  use  of  the 
benefits  brought  by  rural  electrification. 
In  Just  8  years,  for  example,  the  number 
of  kllowaM-hours  of  electoicity  consumed 
on  the  farms  of  my  State  has  more  than 
doubled. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  Congress 
has  supported  the  rural  electrification 
program,  ever  since  it  was  brought  Into 
being  by  Donocrats  such  as  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum,  of  Texas,  and  RepubUcans 
such  as  Senator  George  Norris,  of  Ne- 
braska. President  Kennedy,  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  Ckmgress.  sun;>orted 
the  rural  electrification  program.  He 
campaigned  in  1980  for  the  2-percent 
Interest  rate  on  REA  loans;  and  I  am 
pleased  that  our  President  continues  to 
maintain  that  position  and  to  fulfiU  his 
commitment,  as  I  knew  he  would. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
rural  electrification  program,  5  million 
farms  and  homes  have  electricity.  The 
ou^ut  of  the  American  farmer  has 
doubled.  REA  borrowers  have  invested 
$4  for  every  $1  loaned  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  Rural  electric  consumers  have 
spent  $16  billion  for  appliances,  plumb- 
ing, wiring,  and  equipment.  Rural  elec- 
trification is  a  great  accomplishment,  a 
tremendous,  profitable  program. 

Each  year,  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  surveys  the  buy- 
ing plans  of  rural  electric  cooperative 
consumers.  I  have  before  me  a  c<H>y  of 
the  results  of  the  1963  survey,  which 
shows  that  these  consumers  ejqpeet  to 
spend  $1.25  billion  for  appliances,  plumb- 
ing, wiring,  and  equipment    The  figure 
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is  the  highest  in  the  4  jrears  of  these 
surveys.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  survey  results  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto. 
as  foUows: 

(Prom  Rural  Blectriflcation  magazine,  March 
1908] 

RUXAL  BLSCXilC  IlABXBT  OxmjOOK 

(By  Dr.  Charles  R.  Aiken,  education  and 
research  specialist.  Power  Use  Services. 
NRECA) 

A  bright  outlook  is  in  prospect  for  the 
rural  electric  maiket  In  19#3.  Several  factors 
combine  to  give  nothing  but  an  (^tlmistie 
view. 

The  rural  electric  consumers  have  made 
known  their  buying  intentions  in  the  amount 
of  $1^  billion.  This  is  the  highest  in  the 
4  years  that  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  has  been  taking  an 
annual  survey.  A  verification  of  last  year's 
intentions  to  buy  shows  a  close  correlation 
with  the  actual  sales.  The  huge  number  of 
appliances  that  are  more  than  10  years  old, 
and  still  being  xised,  assures  a  substantial 
replacement  market.  More  than  one-fourth 
of  the  rural  residences  are  equipped  with  a 
100-ampere  or  larger  service  entrance,  allow- 
ing the  purchase  and  Installation  of  new 
appliances  without  an  additional  wiring 
investment. 

Theee  facts  learned  from  the  survey  taken 
during  November  and  December  1969. 
coupled  with  the  aggressive  coordinated 
appliance  promotion  program  planned  by 
the  rural  electric  systems  and  the  electrical 
manufacturers,  gives  flim  assurance  of  a 
good  year. 

This  rural  appliance  market  wUl  provide 
a  healthy  assist  to  the  Nation's  business  for 
the  year.  The  Nation's  top  in«dlctlon  econ- 
omists said  there  will  be  some  Improvement 
in  business  conditions  over  1962  but  no 
drastic  change.  The  agricultural  economists 
say  there  wiu  be  increased  sale  of  products 
by  the  farmer  but  the  net  result  will  be 
almost  the  same  as  he  fared  in  1963.  They 
summarised  their  predictions  at  the  Novem- 
ber 16  Outlook  Conference  in  this  state- 
ment: "We  see  no  reason  to  expect  any 
significant  change  either  up  or  down  in 
reallaed  net  income  for  the  farm  operator 
next  year." 

In  spite  of  these  not-so-optimistic  views 
of  the  forecasters,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  strong  faith  in  the  rural  appliance  mar- 
ket. There  is  bound  to  be  some  influence 
on  the  niunber  of  appliances  purchased, 
from  both  the  national  businees  conditions 
and  the  farm  Income.  Iliis  group  of  nearly 
4V^  million  rural  family  consumers,  how- 
ever. Is  in  several  respects  different  from  the 
Nation's  average,  group  of  oonsiuners  in 
electrical  appliance  purchases. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  rural 
electric  members  are  a  special  group  of  ap- 
pliance purchasers  is  their  relative  newness 
as  an  electrical  purchasing  group.  Ihe 
average  rural  electric  consumer  has  had 
electricity  no  more  than  16  years.  Ihe  elec- 
tric appliance  educational  and  promotional 
programs  conducted  in  the  last  few  years  by 
the  rural  electric  systems  have  been  a  defi- 
nite factor  In  the  increased  ^petltes  of 
these  consumers  for  new  electric  appliances. 
The  desires  for  new  appliances  among  the 
urban  consumers  have  been  more  fiUly  satis- 
fled  due  to  their  greater  exposiue  to  the 
pressxires  of  merchandisers. 

A  further  factor  which  makes  this  a  poten- 
tially good  market  Is  its  confinement  to  the 
membership  of  rural  electric  systems  with 
their  own  publications  for  reaching  this 
membership.      The    State    assocUttons    of 


these  rural  tiectrlc  systems  have  37  publica- 
tions covering  39  States.  These  States  to- 
gether have  87  percent  at  this  rural  electric 
maiket. 

Doss  the  fact  that  buying  intentions  are 
greater  really  mean  that  there  will  be  more 
sales?  Can  we  actually  rely  on  the  inten- 
tions to  buy  as  an  indicator  of  electric  ap- 
pliance sales  in  1968?  Verification  of  sales 
made  during  1962  was  made  by  means  of 
a  survey  of  the  ages  of  appliances  in  use. 
A  count  was  made  of  all  appliances  1  jrear 
old  or  less.  These  appliances  added  since 
the  last  r\iral  market  sxurvey  are.  in  effect, 
the  sales  made  during  1963.  Pnnn  this  data, 
the  following  was  established.  Por  six  of 
seven  major  appliances,  there  were  from 
three  to  four  times  as  many  of  each  appU- 
ance  purchased  during  1963  as  consumers 
said  they  definitely  would  buy. 

Refrigerators  amounted  to  83  percent  of 
all  the  definite  and  possible  Intentions  to 
buy  as  reported  in  the  previous  survey. 
Preeaers  amoxmted  to  80  percent  of  all  buy- 
ing intentions  reported. 

A  check  on  small  appliances  showed  even 
more  startling  figures.  TSlevlslon  pxirchases 
totaled  180  percent  of  reported  total  buying 
intentions,  electric  blankets  114  percent, 
electric  saws  and  drills  showed  93  percent 
and  82  percent  respectively,  while  fry  pans 
were  70  percent  of  total  buying  intentions. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  and  the  ex- 
tremely conservative  price  figures  used  in 
computing  the  dollar  sales  potential  forecast 
for  last  year's  market,  there  is  good  evidence 
that  the  $1  billion-plus  market  forecast  for 
1962  was  achieved. 

The  $1^  billion  market  forecast  for  196S 
Is  within  reason  if  extra  effort  is  put  into 
the  programs  outlined  in  the  nationally  co- 
ordinated rural  electric  sales  prcanotlon  plan. 

The  already  large  replacement  market 
continues  to  increase  in  else  as  the  n\miber 
of  appliances  over  10  years  <M  increases. 
The  average  life  of  several  of  the  major  ap- 
pliances is  between  10  and  13  years.  Sx- 
perience  has  shown  that,  although  most  peo- 
ple own  a  certain  appUance,  aales  of  that 
appliance  will  not  drop.  Refrlgwators.  for 
example,  when  combined  with  refrigerator- 
freezers,  have  a  96.7  peitoent  saturation,  yet 
the  buying  continues  to  aocelerate. 

The  survey  indicated  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  rural  electric  consumers  have 
lOO-ampere  service  entrance,  a  fact  which 
will  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  immedi- 
ate market.  Rural  electric  sy^ms  have 
been  actively  jM^smoting  the  iifbreased  siasd 
services.  The  larger  service  entrance  will 
make  it  possible  for  these  consimiers  to  pur- 
chase additional  electrical  appliances  with- 
out Incurring  extra  wiring  costs.  This 
means  that  at  least  1%  million  rural  homes 
already  have  adequate  electrical  ciq;>acity  for 
adding  major  electrical  appliances. 

Aside  from  house  heating,  gas  appears  to 
be  a  substantial  competitor  for  operating 
only  two  appliances.  The  survey  shows  that 
38.4  percent  of  the  ranges  are  operated  by 
gas  and  22.8  percent  of  the  water  heaters. 
This  compares  to  52.1  percent  electric  ranges 
and  47.5  percent  electric  vrater  heaters. 

tactically  all  rural  electric  systems  in 
the  coimtry  today  are  actively  promoting 
electric  home  heating.  The  66.000  total  buy- 
ing intentions  for  resistance  heating  and  heat 
piunps  emphasizes  the  exceptionally  strong 
interest  in  purchasing  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  automatic  electric  heating. 

The  all-electric  kitchen  promotion  begin- 
ning in  Pebriiary  promises  the  largest  dollar 
volume  sales  potential  among  the  {Mromotkms 
schedxiled  toe  1968.  All  kitchen  appliances 
show  a  healthy  increase  in  bujring  intentions. 
Ihe  range  Is  the  standout  vrlth  the  highest 
number  of  units  on  the  buying  intantioci  list 
for  any  item  in  the  survey.  The  kitchen  ap- 
pliance potential,  if  all  biiying  Intentions  for 


range,  refrigerator  (one-  and  two-door), 
dishwasher  and  garbage  disposer  are  reallaed. 
will  result  in  sales  well  over  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Ihe  water  heater  was  singled  out  for  in- 
divldtial  promotion  this  year  sinoe  many 
niral  electrics  have  already  been  conducting 
either  continuous  ot  intermittent  promo- 
tions on  this  i4>pllanee  alone.  Buying  Inten- 
tions, if  all  are  converted  t4^salea.  would 
mean  460.000  units.  I 

Water  systems  continue  high  on  tbe  list 
of  intended  purchases  by  rural  electric  con- 
sumers. The  water  system  is  strongly  pro- 
moted by  many  rural  electric  sjrstems  because 
water  is  recognized  as  a  basic  necessity  for 
modern,  healthful  living  in  rural  residences. 
The  water  system  is  also  basic  to  many  elec- 
tric-using appliances. 

Housewares  had  an  amazing  sales  record 
during  1962  in  terms  of  ejq>ressed  buying  In- 
tentions. The  five  housewares  itsma.  as 
previously  mentioned,  ranged  in  sales  from  a 
high  of  180  percent  to  a  low  of  70  percent  of 
the  total  buying  intentions.  With  the  addi- 
tion ot  four  items  to  this  year's  survey,  which 
is  still  only  a  part  of  the  Important  house- 
wares items,  the  dcdlar  sales  potential 
reached  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  blUIOQ  dollars. 

The  freezer,  which  has  only  a  36-peroent 
saturation  nationwide,  shows  a  56-peroent 
saturation  *»»""g  the  rural  aleetrlc  consum- 
ers. They  have  espressed  Interest  In  buy- 
ing another  one-half -million  fieniois  dwlng 
1963. 

Air  conditioning,  which  until  a  few  years 
ago  showed  little  growth  potential  in  the 
rural  areas  eaoq>t  In  a  few  looMoaa.  la  np- 
idly  growing  In  prominence  In  the  thoui^ts 
of  rural  consumers.  They  Indicate  that  they 
may  buy  up  to  41,000  central  units  and  388,- 
000  room  units  this  year.  Another  21,000 
Indicated  the  heat  pimip  among  their  in- 
tended purchases. 

The  dehumidlfier  Is  another  Item  growing 
In  popularity.  It  adds  stunmer  comfort  and 
prevents  the  destruction  of  summertime 
moisture.  A  total  of  61.000  rural  consumers 
e^jHressed  an  interest  in  the  dehumkUfler. 

Laundry  appliances  all  show  substantially 
Increased  buying  Intentions  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  combination  washer-dryer.  This 
appliance  reoorded  a  slight  decrease.  This 
has  been  the  problem  child  of  the  Industry. 
Sales  of  the  combination  unit  have  decreased 
in  each  of  the  last  8  years. 

Photocell  controlled  outdoor  lli^ts.  which 
go  on  at  dusk  and  off  at  dawn,  were  In^uded 
in  the  s\u-vey  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
This  item  is  already  enjoying  tremendous 
success.  The  future  for  outdotx-  lighting 
looks  even  better.  Tliese  lights  are  giving 
the  rural  people  their  own  private  outdoor 
lights  similar  to  street  lighting  enjoyed  by 
town  pe<^e.  The  buying  intentions  reach 
nearly  a  half -million  units,  which  attests  to 
the  popularity  of  this  fast  growing   Item. 

The  bright  outlook  for  the  1963  rural  ap- 
pliance aales  appears  to  extend  well  into  the 
future.  Several  additional  factors  besides 
those  affecting  the  1963  market  give  promise 
for  the  years  ahead.  The  increasing  popula- 
tion, with  the  resulting  new  honsrttolds  In 
the  areas  served  by  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems, will  be  a  good  appliance  market 
builder.  Tbe  growing  demand  for  change  to 
new  models  before  the  old  ones  wear  out 
and  the  trend  to  "second"  appliances  In 
some  households  will  create  more  sales.  Ap- 
pliances such  as  the  dishwasher  and  garbage 
disposer,  which  have  reached  only  a  low 
satxiratlon  in  the  rural  areas,  will  Increase  In 
sales  as  they  became  better  known. 

Each  jrear  there  has  been  a  growth  In  num- 
ber of  systems  participating  in  the  coordi- 
nated promotion  program,  and  an  incraase 
in  the  use  of  advertising  to  support  the  pro- 
motions. More  promotion  and  advertWng 
mean  increased  sales. 
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lations.  Tlie  capital  contributed  by 
monbers  to  the  growing  equity  they  have 
in  their  own  electric  systems  does  not 
draw  interest  The  rate  is  not  6  percent, 
or  even  a  percent    It  is  aero. 

One  of  the  best  analyses  of  these  prob- 
lems was  made  by  REA  Administrator. 
Nonnan  If.  Clapp.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  analysis  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscon». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkooib. 
as  follows: 

[Ptom  Bural  Bwstrifleation  magasina, 
I       May,  19«8] 

RTHUL  SLSCXBIC  ■ODALOESaa,  Wbt  Tbst 
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Members  o  '  rural  electric  cooperatives 
iwy  more  for  interest  in  their  electric 
blOs  than  d<i  the  customers  served  by 
power  compi  nies.  m  1061.  7.4  percent 
of  the  gross  revenues  of  REA  borrowers 
was  used  to  p  ly  interest  charges.  In  the 
ppwer  companies  spent  only 

on 


^  TMs  was  FV^^^[^J>*<'<^J>^  RKA 
Dorrowers  ptUd  3  percent  interest  on  their 
loans  and  vie  power  compamies  psdd 
vmijiDg  ratei  which  they  said  were  much 
higher. 

We  must  rtoiember.  too,  that  the  elec 
trie  cooperatives  are  nonprofit  organi- 


(By  Normaa  M.  Olapp.  Administrator,  RXA) 

People  are  aaklng  "Why  a  rural  electrifica- 
tion program.  38  years  later,  when  central 
station  electflo  serrlce  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  nearly  08  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms?"  Rural  people  have  a  big  stake  In 
seeing  that  ttie  public  knows  the  answer. 

U  rural  people  had  been  willing  to  dis- 
regard price  and  quality  oT  service,  meet 
could  have  had  electric  service  In  1935.  I 
can  recall  In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin  a 
farmer  could  get  electric  service  If  be  was 
willing  to  psy  around  $2,000  a  mile  for  the 
construction  of  the  Une  to  serve  his  place, 
and  willing  to  dig  into  his  pocket  each  month 
to  pay  a  similar  premium  for  the  service  It- 
self. 

Undo'  such  conditions  rural  electrification 
was  available  to  farmers  in  1985.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  for  9  out  of  10  rural  people 
the  price  was  more  than  they  were  willing 
and  able  to  pay. 

nils  was  not  rural  electrification.  Hie 
need  which  President  Flranklln  Roosevelt. 
and  Senator  Oeorge  Norrls  and  Representa- 
tive Sam  Baybum  tackled  as  sponsors  of  the 
Rural  Bectnflcation  Act.  was  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  in  rural  areas  to  have 
electric  service  at  rates  and  on  terms  com- 
parable to  those  prevailing  In  urban  areas. 

j.^  .iMUMawwasw*  xsr 

Mactria  seitlue  la  an  Indlapeasable  key  to 
greater  canvenlenoe.  eomfort  and  better  liv- 
ing. Simple  fatmasa  would  say  that  It  should 
be  as  abimdantiy  and  reasonably  available 
to  rural  people  as  it  Is  to  city  people.  Bectrlc 
power  is  also  a  key  to  economic  opporttmlty 


Joba.  bettw  Uvlng 
tUBity  aarrlcea.  lliua 
rural  areas  nasd  to  aobleva  a  praetieal  parity 
with  urban  araas  In  elaetrle  power  supply  and 
servloa  If  they  ara  to  partletpata  tn  national 
growth    and    raaUM   their 


Numerical  progress  In  rural  aieetrtfleatton 
taaa  otoaeured  tha  faot  that  rural  areas  still 
have  a  kmg  way  to  go  before  parity  U 
achieved.  The  fact  that  tha  consumer  on 
the  lines  of  an  RBA  bORower  syatem  still  has 
to  pay  about  90  pereant  more  for  2S0  kilo- 
watt-hoars need  In  a  month  than  the  average 
city  consumer  Is  Just  one  measure  of  the  rural 
dlaadvantaga. 

Tha  truth  Is  It  eosta  man  to  provide 
quality  electric  servloa  in  rural  areas.  Even 
today  the  rural  systems  financed  by  RKA 
have  on  the  average  only  8  J  consumers  to 
each  mile  of  Una.  Hie  class  A  and  B  oom- 
mardal  utUltlea.  and  this  Includes  all  but 
the  very  small  oompanlee.  have  on  the 
average  88  consumers  to  each  mUe  of  their 
line.  The  compansom  from  the  standpoint  of 
revenue  Is  even  mora  dramatic.  Tha  BKA- 
flnanced  systems  In  1980  averaged  8414  In 
annual  revenue  par  mile  of  line,  compared  to 
86.880  for  the  commercial  companies. 

acAJoa  BAivBicAra 


lUa  low  dSBBlty  at  eonaumers — particu- 
larly in  an  Industry  of  high  capital  require- 
ments—Is one  of  the  major  handloapa  of 
rural  aervlee.  It  Is  the  product  not  only  of 
the  relative  population  density— cr  lack  of  it 
In  rural  arsas  as  compared  with  urban 
areas,  bat  also  of  tha  historic  development 
at  tha  Industry  through  which  the  commer- 
cial utllltlas  skimmed  off  the  cream  o<  the 
rural  areas  themselves,  leaving  the  RSA- 
flnanced  systems  the  task  of  plclting  iq;>  what 
was  left.  This  resulted  in  the  development 
of  many  small  rural  electric  systems,  rela- 
tively Isolated  from  ona  another.  -  This  Isola- 
tion itself  has  beooma  another  factor  In  the 
hlgh-ooet  handlw^te  of  rural  servloe. 

When  the  Invaetmant  must  be  high,  as  in 
modem  electric  practice,  the  only  practical 
way  to  achieve  low  ratea  Is  by  wri»w<wmtw 
utillaation  of  coatiy  facilities.  Development 
of  high-load  factor,  tha  Intaroonnaetlon  and 
pooling  at  plant  facilltiee,  large-scale  genera- 
tion, and  the  Integration  at  hydro  and  steam 
capacity  are  principal  means  of  bringing 
power  costa  down.  Unfortunately,  the  rural 
systems  have  had  litUe  opportunity  to  use 
these  economizers  because  of  the  very  eon- 
dlUons  under  which  they  operate — low  den- 
sity, lack  of  diversity,  absence  of  protection 
against  pirating  of  customers  or  territory, 
and  Isolation  from  one  another. 

BQUAUZBS 

Under  such  conditions,  borrowers  had  to 
use  the  available  "equalizers,"  such  as  long- 
term,  2-percent  REA  loans.  In  their  struggle 
for  electrical  parity. 

The  necessity  of  2-percent  loans  is  apparent 
from  the  fact— eurprlsing  to  many  REA 
critics — that  niral  consumers  served  by  REA 
borioweis  pay  m<ve  for  Interest  per  dollar  in 
their  power  bills  than  the  city  consumers 
served  by  commercial  power  ctHnpanies.  In 
1981,  7.4  percent  of  gross  revenues  of  REA- 
flnanced  sjrstems  was  required  to  pay  Intmrest 
charges.  Whatever  the  rate  the  commercial 
otlllttea  pay  on  their  bonds,  only  8.3  percent 
of  their  revenuee  were  required,  on  an  aver- 
age, for  Interest  chargee. 

Another  equaliser  has  been  supplied  by 
the  rural  people  themselves  in  the  nonprofit 
operation  of  the  cooperative  systems  they 
have  built.  By  organising  Into  cooperatives 
they  have  voluntarUy  waived  tha  normal 
claim  to  profit  from  thahr  Investment,  eacoept 
In  terms  of  lower  oast  sen  lee.  The  o^tltal 
they  eontrlbitta  to  their  growing  PffW"***' 
equity  in  their  systems  dose  not  draw  Intereet 
at  8  peccant,  nor  even  at  3  percent,  but  aero 
percent. 

The  final  major  equalizer  designed  to  help 
overcome  the  present  high  cost  of  rural  serv- 
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Ice  Is  the  REA-finanoed  generation  and  trans- 
mission program.  The  wh<deeale  ooet  at 
power  accounts  for  48  percent  at  the  average 
coet  of  providing  service  through  the  REA- 
flnanced  rural  electric  dlstrlbuti<m  systems. 
The  ratee  for  which  power  Is  available  at 
wh<decale  are  trtinendously  significant  in  de- 
twmlnlng  the  ability  of  the  distribution 
cooperative  to  deliver  electricity  to  its  mem- 
bers at  retail  ratee  comparable  to  urban  tatee. 
A  reduction  of  a  single  mill  in  the  average 
wholeeale  coet  of  power  for  the  REA-financed 
systems  across  the  country  would  produce  an 
annual  saving  of  over  $36  million  for  their 
constmier  members. 

SITBSTAMTUI.   BTT8INK8S 

From  one  source  w  another,  the  rural  elec- 
tric systons  mxist  obtain  100  million  kilo- 
watt-hours every  day — worth  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  million  dollars  at  wholesale,  "nils 
is  substantial  buslnees,  and  It  is  a  growing 
market  for  power  companies  as  well  as  gen- 
eration and  transmission  cooperaUvee.  Re- 
centiy  a  rural  power  system,  in  paying  Its 
wholeeale  power  bill,  turned  over  to  a  com- 
mercial power  company  the  billionth  dollar 
which  power  oompanlee  have  received  for 
supplying  power  to  rural  electric  systems. 
This  Is  the  part  of  rural  electrification  they 
like. 

But  many  of  their  spokeemen  are  among 
the  longtime  critics  of  rxiral  electrification 
who  are  saying  again  that  it  Is  time  to  con- 
sider the  Job  of  rural  electrification  finished. 
They  argue  that  rural  electric  systems  fi- 
nanced by  REA  are  simply  stopgap  devicee 
to  serve  areas  and  loads  the  commercial  com- 
panlee  did  not  chooee  to  serve  at  one  tilde. 
Their  solution  is  to  disnmntle  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems,  section  by  section  as  they  be- 
come attractive  to  the  power  companies,  leav- 
ing Uie  fragmented  rural  electric  systems 
weak.  smaU.  and  plagued  with  hig^  costs. 

■QVAUzias  at  tbs  ru'ruas 

U  the  rural  systems  serve  only  the  left- 
over loads  and  territories  at  the  sufferance 
<*  tbe  commercial  utilitiee  then  there  will 
never  be  an  end  to  the  need  for  equalisws, 
such  as  3-percent  loans.  In  fact,  it  is  nuxn 
likely  they  will  need  even  greatw  equalisers 
in  the  future  to  serve  their  remaining  areas 
of  high  cost  if  this  is  the  course  we  p\irsue. 

The  other  way  to  approach  the  Job  of  rural 
electrification  is  to  undertake  a  vigorous 
and  determined  program  to  strengthen  the 
systems  that  have  undertaken  to  serve  the 
rural  areas,  to  make  them  strong  enough  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  without  any  special 
assistance. 

This  kind  of  program  must  Include  ter- 
ritorial protection.  The  rural  sjrstems  must 
be  able  to  retain  the  portions  of  their  service 
terrltorlee  that  experience  population  grovrth 
and  provide  the  benefits  of  consmner  den- 
sity, niey  must  be  able  to  serve  all  loads 
in  their  territory,  developing  greater  load  di- 
versity through  large  power  sales  as  well  as 
the  smaller  onee.  They  must  develop  greater 
accees  to  larger  scale  generation  and  wider 
pooling  of  plant  facilities,  both  public  and 
private,  vrlth  maximum  utilization  of  power 
sources. 

With  the  kind  of  climate  where  nural  sys- 
tems can  do  theee  things,  the  need  for  equal- 
izers such  as  REA*s  3-percent  financing  and 
technical  assistance  will  diminish  and.  I  am 
confident,  ultimately  disappear.  This  to  the 
course  we  are  pursuing  in  REA.  Thto  to  the 
right  course. 

While  it  to  poesibto  to  approach  thto  Job 
of  rural  electrification  In  either  of  these  two 
fashions,  it  can't  be  done  both  ways  at  the 
•ame  time.  We  cannot  expect  the  rural  sys- 
tems to  stand  on  their  own  feet  while  they 
are  denied  accees  to  the  mR»tmi^tn  techno- 
logical benefits  of  the  industry  and  left  to  be 
cannibalized  by  the  commercial  power  com- 
panies. 


COMTSIBUnUNS  WILL  HVCUCASB 

Where  theee  systems  are  given  the  c^Dpor- 
tunlty  to  develcq;).  their  Impact  In  contrib- 
uting to  the  total  national  economy  wlU 
Increase.  In  opening  new  markets  for  sale 
of  electric  power,  they  create  a  growing  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  of  new  appliancee  and  equip- 
ment. For  a  number  of  years  now,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
has  publtohed  surveys  indicating  that  such 
purchases  by  members  of  these  nual  sjrstento 
have  developed  Into  a-bllllon-dollar  itntiiif^i 
market.  Dm-ing  the  preeent  year,  NRECA 
reports  an  expectation  that  theee  sales  will 
reach  a  record  $1,260  million.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  Jobs  have  been  created  both  in 
the  city  factories  producing  thto  equipment, 
on  Main  Street  of  our  small  towns  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  power  systems.  Electricity 
has  had  a  big  hand  in  the  growing  efficiency 
on  American  farms. 

Most  of  all.  as  use  of  electricity  grows  in 
rural  areas,  the  areas  themselves  can  offer 
new  opportimity  for  people  living  in  them. 

These  are  the  basic  issvies  facing  rural  elec- 
trification in  the  United  Statee  today.  If 
rural  electrification  to  going  to  move  fcxward 
toward  parity  with  urban  service,  toward 
lower  povrer  rates  and  high  standards  of 
service,  there  miist  be  public  understanding 
of  the  Job  that  Ues  ahead. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
rural  electric  cooperatives  are  independ- 
ent, nonprofit  organizations  chartered 
in  the  States  in  which  they  operate. 
They  are  locally  owned  and  they  are  lo- 
cally controlled — ^yes,  owned,  managed, 
and  controlled  by  the  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative members. 

The  cooperatives  are  responsible  for 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
for  the  successful  construction  and  oper-  " 
ation  of  their  electric  systems  and  for  the 
repayment  of  their  REA  loans. 

REA  amd  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives see  their  relationship  in  the  same 
light.  The  REA  is  a  lender;  the  coop- 
eratives are  borrowers,  and  the  borrow- 
ers decide  all  of  their  own  management 
questions  without  REA  review  or  ap- 
proval. REA  neither  owns. nor  controls 
any  part  of  any  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive system. 

There  is  no  better  proof  that  coopera- 
tives are  free,  private  enterprises  than 
the  annual  meeting  of^rural  electric  co- 
operatives. At  these  meetings,  each 
member  has  Just  one  vote.  A  member 
who  uses  the  most  electricity  has  no 
more  votes  than  a  member  who  uses  the 
least. 

Some  people  insist,  however,  that  the 
cooperatives,  because  they  can  get  2-per- 
cent money,  are  competing  unfairly  with 
the  power  companies.  They  say  the  co- 
operatives are  reaching  into  urban 
areas — the  larger  towns  and  cities — to 
lure  commercial  and  industrial  cus- 
tomers away  from  the  power  compamies. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  power  com- 
panies are  being  hurt  by  any  kind  of 
competiti(Hi.  In  the  Ufe  of  the  REA, 
power  company  total  operating  revenues 
have  more  .than  tripled,  their  investment 
in  plant  has  more  than  tripled,  and  their 
etunings  on  common  stoclE  have  more 
than  tripled. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  rural 
electric  cooperatives  have  been  injurious 
to  the  iHivate  utilities.  In  many  areas 
of  America  the  private  utilities  are  work- 
ing cooperative  with  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives.    That  is  the  case  in  my 


own  Stote  of  Mhinesota.  where  there  is 
a  friendly,  healthy,  and  effldoit  working 
relatianship  between  the  private  power 
companies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rural  electric  eocveratives  on  the  other. 
I  believe  that  a  little  more  of  such  co- 
operation and  a  little  leas  antagonism 
and  the  whole  country  would  be  better 
served. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
report  on  power  company  net  income, 
reprinted  from  Electrical  World,  be 
printed  at  this  point  hi  the  Ricois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

[From  Electrical  World.  Apt.  8, 1968] 
WEST-SouTH-CnnaAL    Utilitxb    Tass    trs 

LBAO   as    iMOVBTaT    NST    IMOOMS   RSBOUIIIia 

m  1963 

Last  year  was  the  best  ever  for  utmty  net 
incomes.  Based  on  a  ■ampifi^g  gg  142  oom- 
panies.  representing  routfUy  98  percent  of 
the  total  electric  revenues  for  the  utill^  In- 
dustry, net  Incomes  posted  a  10.03-paroent 
gain  over  1961.  as  compared  with  a  6.4-per. 
cent  gain  In  1981  over  1960.  The  Inereaae  in 
1963  got  a  boost  from  the  new  8-peroent 
Investment  tax  credit,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  liberalised  depredation 
guidelines. 

Every  section  of  the  country  showed  an 
Increase  In  net  Income.  However,  the  Moun- 
tain Statee,  after  q|>urtlng  to  the  lead  In  1961 
with  a  14A-percent  gam.  rellnqulshad  Its 
top  position  by  dropping  off  to  a  6A-peroent 
gain  last  year.  Here's  the  reglon-by-regton 
rotmdup  of  1961  and  1963: 


R«gk>n 

Percent  sain 

180 

1881 

New  En^snd 

8.3 

Kl8 
8.8 

8.7 
11.0 

as 

18.4 
&8 

1L3 

8.8 

as 

4.8 

S.S 

Middle  Atlantte 

East  north  oentral 

West  north  oentral 

SoaUi  Atlantic 

S  7 

Eastsoatli  oentral 

4.S 

Westsoatii  oentraL 

L8 

Mountain ^ 

Pacific 

14.8 

7.4 

The  area  showing  the  biggest  increase  was 
the  West  South  Central,  vrhlch  was  low 
region  last  year.  In  that  1  section.  11 
utilities  registered  net  Income  gains  of  over 
10  percent,  the  largest  being  the  38  percent 
poeted  by  New  Orleans  Public  Service.  The 
Mountain  Statee,  which  showed  an  8-percent 
drop  fnxn  1961,  contalZMd  3  of  the  7 
utilities  which  registered  decllnee  in  the 
1963  net  income  sample  of  143  oompanlee. 
These  two  companies  were  Idaho  Power 
(-8.4  percent)  and  Sierra  Padfle  Power 
(—3.8  percent). 

Here  are  net  income*  for  14t  opermHng 
electric  utUities  for  the  12  month*  ended 
Dec.  31. 1991  and  1992 

[In  thousands  of  dolkn) 


Company 

1983 

1881 

Alabama  Power  • 

22,868 
34.887 

laieo 

1,884 
11,876 

Si  088 
28,000 

1,708 

2,388 

'tS 
ilS 

14Stt 

^481 

21,848 
21.484 

11.  as 

1.881 
11.178 

am 

32.773 

i,8n 

3.0M 

14.888 

1.0I7 

IC8B8 

1.177 

'is 

Appalachian  Power  • 

Arixona  Public  Service » 

Arkansas  Missouri 

Arkansas  Power  A  Light* 

Atlantic  City  Electric 

Baltimore  Qas  A  Electric 

Bancor  Hydro-Electric 

Bladkstone    Valley    Oas    A 
Electric » 

Boston  Edison 

Brockton  Edison 

Calllomia  Electric  Power..... 
Calitomla.Paciac  rtimtas..  .. 
CaroUna  Power  A  Light     .. 
Centrsl  Hudson  QAE 

See  f  ootnotee  at  end  of  taUe. 
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ClnataBdKlMtrk 


•  PO' ^. 

lows  KtoeMe  Ljdt 


bwBPDUfeScnK 
IswsSDatlMn 

City 

iPowar* 


^Btneky  UtfllUei . 
iOiMMrt  UtUUM 


Potnri 

LMlllTflto  Om  * 

MadiMnGw* 
MatMPnMe 


t>Dakote 

If  OBtHM  r0WW_ 


N«v  mABd  XlMMe 


&iCkmd  Oil 


N«w 


Nav  OrtaMM  Pnbl  c 


New  York  SUtc 

OaL 


I  Makawk 

Northern  IndiaAs  Public 

8«Tiee 
NortlMfB  SUtes  Pi 


Norttaara  StatM  P  nrer 


iPulile 


Ohio  Ediaon  • 

OMs  Power  1 ,. 

^Qmh 

.i*BMkkn# 

rTaUPo 

PmMc  Power* 
VneeylraDlB 


PoUletoTtoe 

PabbeSanrleeef 

PiMieScoioeof 

See  footaotee 
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Ineomtt  for  142  eptrmttng 
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Kto  trie. 


r4LUb«>. 


Light  I... 

Aectrie 

» ictrie. 


rtattiae.. 


»y»- 

*L%bti~ 


Blectrlc  * 


(MJd. 
Servtell 


lleetrta..... 

UtUltlML. 


Slaerle.. 
Lddit. 


Klce4le 

0«Mnl  ]  aaetrie..^. 


Slatrfc! 


U.l«3 
aB,«70 

MINI 


u.aM 
fiat 

Hl« 
in 


U.I 


4.466 
!>•« 

1.686 

a.  114 

14,606 
lOlMi 

i^«a 

^863 

7,116 
1666 
6^406 

xm 

t,t«4 

UL382 

ana 

61441 
3.170 

km 

464 
38^184 

n,»i» 

X9n 

n» 

11,779 
4.6W 

4.817 
6.1M 
XtH 
8LIM6 

•n 

6^668 

8^746 

K4n 
xm 

IXHt 

8.078 
I.M7 

xvn 

18,826 

m 

41.714 

30,840 

38,806 

t6B8 

1,418 

K978 

36^062 

H4fi6 

4,486 

3,T» 

116^683 

381 642 

18.00 

38,064 

47,861 

0^008 

8.486 

ixwr 

68.888 

18.688 
11786 
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1  An  eommoD  dMnea  owned  by  a  holdfaif  oompany. 
*B«Yiaed. 

'  *  Moat  ooiaBW  abaraa  owned  by  a  boldtnf  company. 
« Holdlnc  company  eontroIUnc  operating  oftmpanUy, 
*  bekidea  Panaaymaia  Power  Go. 

Total  Incraaae  In  net  inooane  for  the  indiu- 
try  was  almost  tlSS  minion,  as  compared 
with  the  IM  mUUon  Increase  In  lOQl,  and 
tlM  1114  mUlkm  tncreaas  In  IMO.  The  utUlty 
Bhowlnf  the  hlggest  Jump  last  year  was  Con- 
soUdatsd  Sdlaon  of  Haw  Tort,  which  boosted 
Its  n«t  Income  by  914  mllUon.  Runner-up 
for  the  second  yaar  In  a  row  was  Pacific  Oas 
*  Bectrlo  with  an  18.4  mllUon  Increase.  In 
third  place  wis  Public  Serrlce  Electric  *  Oas, 
which  registered  an  $8.1  million  gain. 

STiese  7  oompaniOM  mode  the  largeet  net 
tncome  gains 

I  Percent 

tncretue 

Kentucky  Power .......______.___  88.6 

Ban  Diego  Oas  St  Bectrle S4.7 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities 38. 0 

New  Orleans  Public  Senrlee M.O 

Honsttm  LVvting  *  Power 97. 3 

"fucson  Oas.  Bectric  Light  A  Power 38. 3 

Central  minois  Ll^t 38.4 

Other  eorapan  las  showing  a  30-percent-or- 
orer  net  Income  gain  were:  Dallas  Power  A 
Light.  34.7  percent;  Hawaiian  Deetric,  38.8 
peceefit;  Indiana  A  Michigan  Electric,  31.4 
iMrcent;  Southwestern  Public  Senrlee.  30.0 
percent;  Arlsooa  Public  Senrlee,  30.6  percent. 

While  theee  oompaniee  ehowed  a  net 
income  decline 

Percent 
decline 

SaTannah  Boctrle  ft  Power 8.7 

Idaho  Power. 8.4 

Wheeling  Boctrtc 6.8 

Storra  Padfle  Power 3.8 

Northwestern  Public  Serrlee 3.8 

Northern  Statee  Power  (Wisconsin) 1.6 

Newport  Sectrlc 1.3 

ThoN  were  the  only  oompanlee  showing 
deellnes  In  net  Income  for  1083.  One  com- 
pany (Maine  Public  Serriee)  showed  no 
change,  and  three  oompanlee  showed  a  leee- 
than-1-percent  increase.    They  are:  Penn- 


^Ivanla  Kleetrte:  OaUfomla  PaaUe  xmutlos. 
and  Publie  Sorvloe  ot  Colorado. 

On  a  percentage  baals  however.  OOnsi^- 
dated  adlaon  posted  an  18.7-pereent  income 
gain,  well  down  on  tha  list  of  those  com- 
panlos  showing  tha  largest  net  income  gains 
for  1083.  Pacific  Oas  A  Xleotrto  rei^teied 
an  SJ^Iieroent  inereese,  and  Public  Service 
Beetrio  4k  Oaa  showed  a  14.3-peroeat  gain. 

Tha  greateet  peroentage  InBToaso  was 
shown  by  Kentucky  Power,  which  upped  its 
net  income  by  88.6  percent— from  81.881 
million  in  1981  to  $8470  million  in  1083. 
The  reason  behind  this  increase  was  that 
interest  during  construction  credit  was  about 
$1.7  million  in  1083  as  against  approxi- 
mately $380,000  in  1061— snaking  an  increase 
of  $14  minion  In  1083  In  thle  category. 

It's  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the  143- 
oompany  sample,  only  7  Ohowed  a  decline, 
while  IS  showed  a  30  peroent  or  over  in- 
crease, and  40  oompanlee  showed  inareasee 
of  10  peroent  or  over,  in  their  1983  net 
inoomea. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  that 
report  indloaktea  ttuit  our  prlvmte  utilities 
botve  done  very  wdl  eoonomlcaJly  and 
•re  eontlmilng  to  grow  and  expouid  at 
a  very  rapid  rate  in  order  to  meet  the 
power  needs  and  electrical  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  no  oocverattre  can  get 
an  REA  loan  to  Implement  an  invasion 
of  an  urbom  mrtM,  The  Rural  Eleetrifl- 
catlon  Act  lasrs  spedfleally  that  coopera- 
tives may  bring  service  to  rural  areas  of 
fewer  than  1.500  population  which  are 
not  already  getting  central  station  serv- 
ice, -c^ 

What  is  happening  k  that  the  towns 
aoid  the  cities  mn  moving  into  the  areas 
developed  by  the  cooperatives.  I  believe 
everyone  knows  that  to  be  the  case. 
That  is  what  we  0601  suburbom  develop- 
ment Today  the  old  cities  have  satellite 
communities  around  them.  MflAyofthe 
industrlad  plants  have  moved  out  of  tha 
Urge  cities  into  what  was  once  rural 
areas.  Those  rural  areas  were  being 
served  and  are  being  served  by  the 
REA— the  rural  electrical  ooc^eratives. 

But  even  so.  an  REA  study  shows  that 
less  tlum  S  peroent  of  all  the  consumers 
served  by  REA  borrowers  live  in  towns 
of  more  than  1.500  population.  In  most 
cases,  these  consumers  live  in  rural 
areas:  they  were  taken  in  by  urban  ex- 
pansion. 

There  are  some  who  criticize  electric 
eocveratives  on  the  ground  that  the  co- 
ops do  not  pay  enough  taxes.  Most  co- 
(^>erative8,  however,  simply  toe  not  as 
big  as  most  power  companies;  they  do 
not  sen  nearl^  as  much  power.  There- 
fore they  do  not  have  the  large  gross  or 
net  revenues  that  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives have.  They  pay  property  taxes. 
They  pc^  local  taxes.  If  members  of  the 
cooperatives  have  sufBdent  income  to 
Justify  paying  Income  tcuces.  they  pay 
Income  tauces. 

Again,  the  cooperatives  operate  at 
cost,  even  though  they  are  expected  to 
provide  quaUty  service  in  thinly  popu- 
lated areas.  Any  excess  over  the  cost 
of  service  is  returned  to  the  co-op  mem- 
bers, and  that  Is  subject  to  normal  taxa- 
tion—Federal. State,  and  local. 

But  the  cost  of  service  does  Include 
801  taxes,  other  than  income  tauces.  which 
are  paid  by  the  cooperatives  as  w<^  as 
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the  power  companies  and  the  income  tax 
Is  collected  from  the  co-op  member. 

Income  tauces  are  on  net  income  or 
profits.  Riual  electric  cooperatives  pay 
no  Income  taxes  becauise  they  nutke-  no 
profits.  Any  business,  and  this  includes 
a  power  company,  which  chooses  to  oper- 
ate at  cost  will  pay  no  income  tax. 

What  is  overlooked  Is  that  rural  elec- 
trics probably  pay  heavier  property  taxes 
per  capita  than  do  power  companies. 
Where  property  taxes  are  based  upon 
miles  of  electric  line,  this  is  bound  to 
be  true.  In  a  rural  lem,  this  burden  Is 
shared  by  fewer  consumers;  the  per 
capita  taxes  are  heavier. 

A  tax  burden  shared  by  20  customers 
is  only  one-tenth  as  great  as  the  Fame 
tax  burden  shared  by  two  members  of 
a  rural  electric  cooperative.  The  co- 
<V)eratives  and  the  power  companies 
merely  collect  the  taxes  from  their  cus- 
tomers. The  cmnpanles  are  guaranteed 
a  reas(Hiable  rate  of  return  over  uod 
above  all  costs,  including  taxes. 

It  aOso  Is  said  that  the  co-ops  are  un- 
f  skir  competitors  because  they  are  turning 
to  REA  for  loans  to  finance  their  own 
gmeration  amd  transmission  facilities. 
Statistics  show  this  is  false. 

Power  companies  aire  selling  electricity 
to  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  electric 
power  consumers.  By  1980,  the  com- 
panies' customers  are  going  to  be  using 
three  times  as  much  power  as  they  are 
using  today. 

But  cooperative  generation  and  trans- 
mission systems  are  serving  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  electric  power  consumers. 
And  cooperative  distribution  systems  are 
buying  38  percent  of  their  power  supply 
from  private  power  companies. 

The  cooperative  generatUcm  and  trans- 
mission systems  generate  less  tham  1 
percent  of  adl  the  power  generated  an- 
nually in  this  country.  Prom  this  smaOl 
output,  the  co-ops  get  Just  16  percent 
of  an  the  power  they  distribute.  Tliey 
buy  more  thaui  twice  thait  much  power 
from  the  power  companies.  This  maty  be 
competitioii.  but  it  certadnly  Is  not  un- 
fair oompetttion. 

Mr.  President,  tiie  loauls  of  electric 
co-ops  are  doubling  every  7  to  10  yeauv. 
Hie  co-ops  must  have  dependable  sup- 
plies of  power  at  reasonable  rates  if  they 
are  to  do  the  Job  assigned  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  they  cannot  get  such  supplies 
amd  such  rates,  they  must  generate  their 
own  power. 

The  fact  that  they  have  the  authority 
to  obtain  what  we  call  O.  &  T.  loans — 
generation  and  transmission  loans — to 
establish  generation  plams  gives  them 
a  lever,  so  to  speak,  to  obtain  power 
from  the  private  companies  at  reason- 
able rates. 

The  situation  is  precisely  as  President 
Kennedy  described  it  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage last  year.  The  amount  needed  for 
generation  and  tramsmlssion  loan  funds 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  private 
power  suppliers  to  sell  enough  power  ait 
reas(MuO>le  rates  to  the  electric  co-osm. 

Not  every  REA  borrower  is  going  to 
come  to  the  Rurad  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration for  a  generation  amd  trans- 
mission loan.  Not  every  co-op  is  going 
to  build  Its  own  plant.  It  Just  would 
not  be  feasible.    But  the  availabiUty  of 


a  generation  amd  transmission  loam,  as 
a  lever  upon  the  bargadning  i>rQcess  be- 
tween co(K}eratives  and  power  cam- 
pamies.  should  remain  in  the  REA  Act 
The  Congress  pnverly  cam  continue  to 
rely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  REA 
Adminlstrat<n'  in  his  use  of  this  bargailn- 
Ing  tool. 

Mr.  President,  the  Job  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation is  not  finished;  not  for  the  power 
companies,  not  for  the  REA.  not  for  the 
rurad  electxic  cooperattives,  and  not  for 
the  Congress.  The  growth  of  our  rurad 
au'eais  must  be  encouraged. 

We  need  small  industries  in  rural 
uresLS.  We  need  to  diversify  the  eccm- 
omy  of  our  small  rurad  au«as.  Such  de- 
velopment will  require  a  greater  aunount 
of  electrical  energy,  amd  a  rural  electric 
cooperative  surely  hau  a  very  significant 
role  to  play  in  providing  that  energy. 

We  must  have  adequate  finamcing;  we 
must  have  am  adequate  supply  of  whole- 
sade  power;  we  must  continue  ^Bdent. 
reliable  electric  service  throughout  our 
country. 

Furthermore,  rural  electrification  is  a 
benefit  not  merely  to  the  rural  areais. 
It  i5  a  benefit  to  the  entire  country,  to 
adl  electric  consumes,  urban  amd  rural, 
amd  of  great  benefit  to  Americam  in- 
dustry. 

The  service  provided  by  a  rurad  elec- 
tric cooperative  is  a  yatrdstick  a«adnst 
which  consumers  maiy  meaisure  the  serv- 
ice provided  by  the  regulated  private 
power  compamies. 

Let  us  consider  what  hau  been  hap- 
pening in  the  electric  Industry  during 
recent  yeau-s.  Since  1954.  power  com- 
panies have  been  enjoying  unprecedent- 
ed prosperity  amd  very  high  profits. 
More  tham  hadf  of  the  new  construction 
by  private  power  compamies  is  being 
flnamced  by  retadned  eaumlngs,  which  is 
the  money  consumers  paiy  in  their  elec- 
tric bills  over  amd  abov«  the  cost  of  do- 
ing business  amd  providing  a  f  adr  return 
on  investment 

Mr.  President  tbereis  an  urgent  need 
to  strengthen  the  nu«l  electric  coop- 
eratives, not  weaken  than.  They  pro- 
vide am  important  yardstick.  Our  econ- 
omy requires  at  leatst  a  smaU  segment 
whose  incentive  is  to  provide  dependadile, 
low-cost  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  auk  unamimous  con- 
sent that  an  auldress  on  the  REA  pro- 
gram deUvered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NxLsonl  to  the  Oreen  River 
Rurad  Electric  Cooperative  annuad  meet- 
ing on  July  20  at  Owensboro.  Kj.,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkoobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

AoDBKSs  or  SsNAToa  Oavxobo  Nn.SON  TO 
Obebn  Rivxa  Bdral  ELScraic  C!oopbutzvx 
AmroAL  MxTFiNo,  Owxnsboio.  Kt..  Aatob- 

OAT,  JULT  20,   1063 

I  beUeve  in  mvesting  in  JtS^  future  at 
America,  and  that's  why  I  oodsider  the  Rural 
Bectrlficatlon  program  one/ of  our  moet  val- 
4jable  and  effective  national  programs. 

The  REA  stands  today  as  one  of  the  great, 
lasting  accompllshmants  ot  an  »iw— iwg  «ra 
in  American  history.  To  appreciate  the  RBA 
I  think  you  have  to  reOect  Just  a  moment  on 
that  era — and  on  aome.slmUantlea  you  might 
notice  today. 


The  BBA  came  into  being  because  a  great 
crisis  seized  our  country  and  shocked  our 
Oovemment  into  a  new  and  dynamic  con- 
cept of  its  reeponsiblUtiee. 

We  had  had  a  succeeslon  of  what  we  called 
busineesllke  administrations.  There  was  a 
fairly  widespread  acceptance  of  an  old  dogma 
which  Calvin  Ooolldge  put  Into  words:  "The 
business  of  the  country  Is  business." 

The  marketplace  had  become  a  Ohrlne. 
Whatever  happened  there,  from  natural 
causes,  was  right  and  proper  and  good. 
Nothing  else  was  supposed  to  happen.  Tlie 
UJ3.  Oovemment  stood  and  watched,  a  kind 
of  halfhearted  observer. 

The  Oovemment  was.  In  Ftanklln  Roose- 
vdfs  words,  froeen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  in- 
difference. 

Then  the  whole  edifice  of  businees  r^^jw^ 
timibling  down  in  disaster.  And  out  ot  the 
ruins  came  a  new  American  spirit  which 
welded  a  Nation  together,  helped  us  to  win 
the  greatest  war  in  history  and  to  emerge 
as  the  strongest  Indxistrlal  economy  on  earth. 

This  new  splrtt— oqpressed  in  programs 
such  as  the  REA — Is  something  we  should 
not  forget,  for  it  represented  a  great  turning 
point  In  American  history. 

We  discovered  this  spirit  when  we  stopped 
sitting  aroimd  and  waiting  for  good  things 
to  happen  and  began,  instead,  to  i»wh'"rff 
our  people  and  develop  our  resoxirces  to  make 
thinjss  happen. 

Until  then,  we  weren't  supposed  to  think 
about  such  things.  True,  only  one  farm  In 
10  had  electricity,  and  farmers  lived  a  life  not 
much  different  from  that  of  their  grand- 
fathers. It  would  have  coat  them  some  $3,000 
a  mile  to  bring  in  electric  power.  It  waa  a 
life  of  kerosene  lampe  and  horse  drawn  plows 
and  backbreaklng  manual  labor.  TTwra 
wasn't  much  sanitation  or  educatioa  or 
recreation. 

But  this  was  the  way  It  was  meant  to  ba. 
I  never  quite  txnderstood  who  meant  it  to 
be  that  way.  but  it  was  meant  to  be. 

Then  we  suddenly  found  ourselvee  in  such 
a  crisis  that  even  the  captains  of  industry 
denumded  that  something  be  done.  And  la 
an  amadngly  short  period  of  time,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  frightened  into  action  and 
united  by  their  fear,  set  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment onto  an  entirely  different  course. 

Obviously,  one  way  to  rebuild  a  shattered 
nation  was  to  electrify  the  farms  and  extend 
for  the  first  time  the  full  benefits  of  our 
industrlallaed  economy  into  rural  areaa. 
NaturaUy,  a  few  called  this  socialism  or  com- 
munism. But  as  any  historian  can  ten  you. 
the  really  striking  thing  about  this  era  Is 
that  the  American  people  did  not  turn  to 
socialism  or  commTmlsm.  as  people  did  in 
some  other  nations.  Tn^t^tim  they  chose 
something  dlstlnctiy  democratic  and  Amer- 
ican. 

They  created  Independent,  home-owned 
cooperativee,  with  capital  provided  on  a 
strict  loan  basis  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. The  program  was  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  a  free  democracy — and  the  results 
were  spectacular. 

Today,  the  greatest  teetimonlal  to  this 
inspired  program  comes  from  its  bitterest 
enemies — the  owners  of  the  big  private  utili- 
ties who  announce  triumphantly  that  08 
peromt  of  the  farms  of  America  are  now 
electrified. 

That's  right— they  are:  the  farms  which 
American  business  leaders  and  the  Oovem- 
ment once  thought  it  was  better  to  leave  in 
peasantlike  poverty  than  to  lift  a  hand  to 
help— because  they  said  there  was  no  profit 
in  it. 

No  profit  to  whom? 

No  profit  in  throwing  a  switch  to  send  vital 
electric  power  into  6  fntiiifun  farma  and 
homes?  No  profit  in  more  than  doubling 
the  ou^ut  of  tha  American  farmsrT  Mo 
pn^t  In  stimulating  $4  worth  of  Invastmant 
by  BBA  customers  for  every  $1  the  Oovem- 
ment loaned?     No  profit  in  triggering  $18 
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tice ta  tba  toduatry.  And  they  need  their 
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There  la  no  qiieetion  aa  to  lU  legality.  It 
la  written  Into  the  law  and  it  has  been  up- 
htid  ta  the  courts.  Strict  standards  are  set. 
and  the  amount  of  power  eo  generated  is  only 
eeven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  power  gen- 
erated |n  America  today. 

But  where  private  power  U  not  available, 
or  where  the  ratee  are  unduly  high,  or  where 
some  boetlle  power  company  Is  out  to  "get" 
the  cooperative,  generation  and  transmission 
becomes  a  neoeealty. 

It  brings  electric  power  to  the  places  where 
It  Is  moat  needed— and  at  reasonable  ratee. 
It  provldea  a  valuable  yardstick  for  electric 
ratea  throughout  the  area.  And  most  Im- 
portant, it  rcmovee  the  last  barrier  to  rural 
area  development  and  the  creation  of  new 
Jobe. 

Some  bustaeesmen  wearing  bUnders  may 
oppoee  such  a  program,  but  we  must  not  let 
them  impoee  their  blinders  on  the  NaUon. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  look  at  the  total 
needs  of  an  area  and  of  our  country,  and  not 
Just  at  the  needs  of  one  so  narrow  that  he 
wotQd  never  realize  that  you  can  stimulate 
the  sale  of  lemonade  by  worktag  with  a  man 
who  aella  salted  peanuta. 

They  alao  say  that  the  RKA  Administrator 
ta  Waahtagton  baa  too  much  leeway  ta  ap- 
proving loana.  They  seem  to  want  every  one 
to  be  approved  by  act  of  Congrees.  Well,  I 
happen  to  know  Norman  Clapp,  and  there  ia 
no  more  dedicated,  no  more  enlightened,  no 
better  infarmed  executive  ta  America  today 
ta  buataeee  or  ta  Oovemment.  Both  the 
public  tatereat  and  the  tatereets  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatlvee  wiU  be  well  served  by 
this  outstanding  "»*n 

And,  of  course,  they  say  that  the  Oovem- 
ment should  not  make  loans  to  rural  electric 
cooperatlvee — ^not  at  aU,  some  say.  and  others 
say  that,  at  least,  the  Interest  rate  should  be 
ralaed.  Tliey  say  the  preeent  program  glvee 
cooperatlvee  an  unfair  advantage  over  pri- 
vate power  companlee — the  same  companies 
which  long  a0o  rtfuaed  to  eerve  anyone  ta  the 
areaa  now  eerved  by  the  co-ope. 

Congreea  gave  the  oo-ope  a  favorable  tater- 
eat rate,  ifa  true,  ta  order  to  make  the  whole 
thing  poeaible.  In  exchange,  the  co-<^ 
were  given  heavy  reqwnaibllltiee.  They  had 
to  serve  everyone  ta  their  areas.  They 
couldn't  Just  pick  the  profitable  cristomers. 
This  led  to  high  eoets.  Rural  electric  co- 
operatlvee have  one-tenth  the  customer 
density  along  their  Unas  and  earn  about  one- 
fifteenth  as  much  revenue  per  mile  of  Une 
aa  private  power  companies.  That  is  the 
very  reaam  why  private  power  companlee 
decided  It  wsa  not  profitable — for  them — to 
aerre  tbeee  areas.  That  ia  the  very  reason 
why  we  created  an  BBA  loan  program  at  rea- 
sonable tatereat  ratee. 

The  private  poww  companlee  complaining 
about  BBA  oompetltion  are  not  suffertag. 
Their  profits  are  higher  than  ever  before— 
because  of  an  advancing  economy. 

But  rural  electric  cooperatives  should  not 
become  too  discouraged  at  the  attacks  made 
on  them.  Many  pei^le  see  through  the  old 
slogans  and  the  hidebound  dogma. 

Aa  yon  know,  the  U.8.  Chamber  of  Ckun- 
merce  baa  opaned  an  all-out  assault  on  the 
RBA  program,  saying  it  should  be— no.  not 
deetn^ed — Just  phaaed  out. 

But  I  have  businessmen  in  my  State  who 
would  rather  phaae  out  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

I  received  a  telegram  recently  frmn  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  ta  Richland  Center,  Wis.,  which 
said  "We  believe  that  the  economic  weU- 
batag  of  thla  area  can  beat  be  eerved  by  the 
conttauation  and  completion  of  rural  elec- 


trlfloatkm,  rather  than  by  Its  elimination. 
Wa  wlah  to  make  It  known  that  the  stand 
taken  by  the  State  and  National  chambers  of 
eommeroe  does  not  reflect  the  feeling  of  our 
local  chamber  of  commerce,  and  that  we  ac- 
tively support  the  aetlvltlee  of  the  BBA  pro- 
gram." 

As  you  can  see,  not  aU  buataeeemen  wear 
blinders. 

One  bustaeesman  wrote  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly angry  at  the  chamber  of  commerce 
attack  on  RBA  because  the  local  RBA  co-op 
was  one  ot  the  moet  active  members  of  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce. 

I  also  had  a  letter  from  an  engineer  ta 
ICllwaukee,  our  largest  dty.  who  told  how 
an  anti-RBA  petition  vraa  dreulated  in  the 
ofilce  of  the  corporation  for  which  he  works. 

"Please  do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  signatures."  he  wrote.  "Under  the  eyes 
of  the  hoes'  son.  they  may  not  represent 
true  opinion." 

He  went  on  to  say.  "Bxtendlng  the  benefits 
of  electricity  to  the  people  who  open  up  the 
remote  areas  of  our  country  la  one  of  the 
worthy  usee  of  Federal  funds."       ,. 

In  Big  Rivers  cooperative,  you  are  putting 
this  powerful  tool  to  work  for  the  develop- 
ment of  your  area.  I  understand  that  yoxu: 
$18  minion  RBA  loan  wlU  bring  electricity 
to  a  vast  area  at  a  savtag  of  tS,800.000  over 
10  years.  Instead  of  reetrlcUng  power,  as 
your  private  suppUers  preivlously  did.  you 
plan  to  extend  power. 

In  Wisconsta,  farmerf  faoed  up  to  a  similar 
dedaion  back  ta  1087.  BventuaUy  38  local 
systems  Jotaed  together  ta  Dalryland  Power 
Cooperative,  and  it  Is  now  the  largest  coop- 
eratively owned  power  system  ta  the  world. 
It  baa  proven  iu  worth.  It  providee  the  low- 
eat  net  power  costs  available  to  niral  systems 
ta  the  State.  It  savaa  theae  systama  millions 
of  dollars  annuaUy  ta  power  ooete  from  the 
ratee  quoted  tta  wholeeale  supply  when  it 
was  organlaed.  Total .  kilowatt  hours  to  be 
furnished  by  Dalryland  this  year  to  these 
■yetems  U  expected  to  reach  a  blUlon  kllo- 
vratt  hours.  And  the  Impact  of  Dalryland 
as  a  yardstick  of  practical  ratee  wlU  become 
even  more  important  ta  the  years  ahead. 

Here  ta  Kentucky  I  am  told  that  you  need 
only  look  to  the  sucoeee  of  the  Bast  Ken- 
tucky Rural  Blectrlc  Cooperative  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
yoxir  own  generation.  I  understand  Bast 
Kentucky  fought  for  4  long  years  Uirough 
the  courta  to  wta  Its  right  to  opvrtLtiB.  It 
now  has  the  lowest  wholesale  power  ooets 
ta  Kentucky  outside  the  TVA  ana  while  Its 
member  cooperatlvee  are  buUdtag  a  substan- 
tial equity  ta  this  system. 

I  understand  that  your  great  project  al- 
ready has  attracted  a  major  new  tadustry  to 
the  area — and  that  has  been  the  story  almost 
everywhere. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  total  power  taput 
ta  niral  tiectrlc  systems  ta  Kentucky  wlU 
double  by  1970,  and  by  1975  the  three  coop- 
eratives served  by  your  new  plant  will  need 
almost  three  times  the  power  you  needed  ta 
1961. 

Whether  rural  areas  get  this  power  they 
are  demanding — at  reasonable  rates — will  de- 
termine whether  our  country  wlU  grow  and 
develop  aa  it  abould,  and  whether  our  coun- 
try WlU  continue  to  expand  aa  it  must  if 
America  la  to  be  strong. 

We  Uve  ta  a  strange  economy  today,  where 
emplo^nent  and  unemployment  tacrease  at 
the  same  time;  where  many  families  reach 
new  heights  of  prosperity  and  many  others 
slip  backward:  where  automation  takes  more 
jobe  each  day,  and  where  some  great  areas 
of  our  country  Uve  ta  a  state  of  perpetual 
deprweslon. 

We  faced  up  to  our  problems  ta  the  thlr- 
Uee,  and  the  RBA  waa  one  of  the  toola  wa 
developed  to  work  with.  Our  problenw  are 
Just  as  great  today,  and  they  may  ba  even 
more  baffling.  We  cannot  lay  down  our  tools. 
We  have  Just  begun  to  work. 
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THE  WRONQ  RACE  WITH  RUSSIA 

Ifr.  MEUiER.  Mr.  President,  tlM  lead 
article  in  the  August  edition  ot  tbe 
Reader's  Digest  magazine  entitled  "We're 
Running  the  Wrong  Race  With  Russia.'* 
is  a  thought-provoUng  review  of  what 
the  race  to  the  moon  may  entail  to  the 
United  States.  Regardless  oi  anyone's 
opinion,  the  article  is  well  worth  the  ex- 
amination of  everyone.  It  was  written 
by  the  magazine's  authoritative  military 
editor,  Francis  Vivian  Drake.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rkxnu)  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  IS  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  con- 
nection With  this  timely  article,  I  think 
it  is  appnH>rlate  to  call  attention  to  an 
excellent  and  very  informative  study 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Republioan  poUey  committee, 
of  n^ilch  my  distinguished  collei«ue  is 
the  chairman. 

The  policy  committee  staff  study,  en- 
tiUed  "A  Matter  of  Priority,"  is  an  exam- 
ination of  the  budget  and  benefits  of  the 
moonshot  in  relation  to  other  national 
problems.  No  policy  position  is  con- 
tained in  this  study;  it  merely  stimulates 
thitiking  on  the  subject.  I  understand 
that  this  staff  study,  one  of  the  first  made 
in  the  Nation,  has  received  wide  atten- 
tion and  since  its  publication  many  arti- 
cles have  appeared  which  contain  same 
of  the  same  matters  contained  in  the 
original  paper.  The  study  was  prepared 
under  the  able  direction  of  David  S. 
Teeple.  our  policy  committee  staff  direc- 
tor. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
study  be  printed  in  the  Raoou. 

There  being  no  objectian,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

A  ItATTWM  or  PuoaiTT 
MM  tXMMnKtenoM  or  tbx  budor  am  aawEFria 

cm  TME  xoosr  aaor  or  moATum  to  otrxb 

nATtOKU.  raOBLBItS 

(Prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican poll<7  committee,  Bonaxx  B.  RiCKxir- 
u>oPKB,  chairman,  David  8.  Teeple,  staff  di- 
rector. May  10,  1963) 

nmoDucnoir 

The  history  of  mankind  has  been  that  of 
expanding  horlaons,  from  cave  mouth  to 
farmstead,  until  now  we  stand  at  the  rim  of 
the  universe.  It  has  been  a  long  and  tor- 
tuous development  and  few  reasonable  mm 
seriously  advocate  a  pulling  back  at  t»««f 
potat  in  human  development. 

The  question  is  not.  then,  whether  m^T^ 
will  ultimately  reach  the  moon  and  beyond. 
Ilxe  question  Is.  rather,  how  ahall  it  ba  done, 
and  whether  other  aspects  of  human  needs 
should  be  bypassed  or  overlooked  ta  the  one 
spasmodic  effort  to  achieve  a  lunar  landtag  at 
once. 

Space  exploration  must  and  will  come. 
But  what  pHorlty  should  be  applied  to  It  ta 
the  total  national  effort?  The  decision  of 
priorities  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  over- 
aU  benefit  to  the  free  world  and  not  on  the 
adoleeeent  desire  to  beat  the  Russians  ta  a 
q>ace  race. 

For  an  American  to  set  foot  on  the  moon 
i»  a  proper  Objective  of  national  policy,  but 
whether  it  Jiistifles  the  major  concentration 


of  aelentlfle  talent  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
endeavors  is  a  matter  open  to  debate. 

No  fruitful  discussion  can  be  held  unless 
the  emotional  trappings,  the  verbal  excesses 
are  removed.  A  cold,  careful  examination  is 
past  due. 

Our  generation  must  ask  itself — and  an- 
swer— some  basic,  unpleasant  questions: 

Is  it  more  important  to  have  a  man  on  the 
moon  than  to  conquer  cancer  which  will  take 
the  lives  of  40  million  Americans  now  living? 

Is  lunar  exploration  more  Important  to 
mankind  than  freetag  ourselves  from  the 
tragic  chains  of  mental  lUness,  which  now 
accounts  for  one  of  every  four  American 
hosplttd  beds? 

Is  a  fistful  of  lunar  dxist  meaningful  to 
the  17  million  Americans  who,  we  are  told, 
go  to  bed  hungry  each  night? 

Is  a  pathway  to  the  moon  more  vital  than 
a  highway  system  devoid  of  the  slaughter 
which  now  claims  40.000  lives  annually? 

Is  seeing  the  other  side  of  the  moon  more 
Important  than  seeing  our  children  free  of 
leukemia? 

Of  what  value  are  the  charts  of  the  moon 
to  the  129  Americans  now  entombed  ta  an 
tmcharted  ocean? 

Is  betag  there  first  more  important  th^i^ 
Insurtag  an  adequate  water  source  for  our 
great  metropolitan  centers? 

Is  applying  our  national  tatellect  to  a  moon 
race  more  valid  than  educating  our  heirs  so 
they  can  become  usefiil.  productive  mem- 
bers of  society? 

Is  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  more  Im- 
portant than  developing  techniques  for  mak- 
ing use  of  our  storad  natural  resources? 

Is  manned  Ivmar  flight  of  more  value  than 
brtaglng  order  to  a  world  of  emerging  na- 
tions? 

The  United  States  has  been  committed  to 
a  race  for  the  moozi,  partly  at  least  due  to 
our  own  emotional  drive  always  to  be  first, 
always  to  be  best  ta  whatever  we  try.  This 
race,  for  which  the  prize  is  perhaps  a  prop- 
aganda triimiph  over  the  Soviets  will  cost 
us  up  to  $40  billion  (estimates  vary  from  day 
to  day  and  scientist  to  scientist) . 

Top  priority  has  been  assigned  to  Project 
Apollo,  our  moon  shot,  designed  to  place 
three  astronauts  on  the  moon  before  the  end 
of  this  decade.  Priority  decisions  are  po- 
litical and  are  not  made  by  the  scientists 
and  technicians. 

For  momentary  transcendence  over  the 
Soviet  Union  we  have  pledged  our  wealth, 
national  talent,  and  ova  honor. 

nr  suFPoar  or  xainaat  vovam  wMruMAxum 

Thoae  ta  favor  of  a  crash  program  and  an 
aU-out  Immediate  effort  to  place  an  Amwl- 
can  on  the  moon  during  this  decade  usually 
support  their  belief  with  four  basic  advan- 
tagea  to  be  gained.    These  are: 

1.  Military:  It  is  malntataed  that  the  first 
nation  to  explore  and  "conquer"  the  moon 
will  have  a  dlsttact  military  advantage.  It 
is  potated  out  that  missiles  located  on  the 
moon  would  dominate  the  entire  terrestrial 
globe.  It  is  also  potated  out  that  the  moon 
would  serve  as  a  large  stable  obaervation 
post  from  which  the  "conquering"  nation 
could  observe  freely  and  accurately  all  hap- 
penings on  earth. 

9.  Propaganda:  The  proponents  of  speed- 
ed-up  manned  lunar  exploration  matatata 
that  the  propaganda  advantage  for  the  first 
nation  plactag  one  of  its  citizens  on  the 
moon  would  be  tremendo\is  and  lasttag.  The 
United  States,  they  say,  cannot  afford  to 
allow  any  other  country  to  obtata  this  ad- 
vantage  over  us.  The  shock  to  the  free 
world,  they  say,  would  be  permanent  and 
traumatic  If  the  Soviets  wen  to  accomplish 
this  manned  exploration  before  the  United 
SUtes.  By  inference,  they  say  that  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  of  the  Communist  bloc 
ahoold  the  United  States  be  first. 

9.  Technological  fallout:  This  phase  de- 
scribes the  side-effect  benefits  to  science  and 


humanity  through  the  experiments  and  the 
research  necessary  to  place  a  man  or  men 
on  the  moon.  Tliese  side  effects,  the  pro- 
ponents matatata,  tavolve  all  fields  of  scien- 
tific endeavor,  medicine,  communications, 
radiation,  astronomy,  etc.  For  example,  they 
potat  out.  the  communications  sjrstem  which 
will  be  necessary  to  matatata  contact  be- 
tween otir  Ixinar  explorers  and  earth  will 
greatly  enhance  the  on-earth  communica- 
tions network.  The  facts  which  we  learn  ta 
this  research  will  ultimately  benefit  the 
homeowner  who  wants  to  telephone  the  gro- 
cery store. 

4.  Scientific  advantage :  This  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  of  the  arguments  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  crash  lunar  race.  The  Imme- 
diate data  brought  back  by  our  space  travel- 
ers is  not  the  essential  scientific  gain.  It 
is  potated  out  that  earth's  atmosphere  so 
interferes  with  light  rays  that  our  astrono- 
mers are  seriously  handicapped  ta  their  ef- 
forts to  study  the  universe  around  us.  There 
Is  no  atmosphere  on  the  moon  and  therefore 
the  astronomers  could  set  up  the  kind  of 
observatory  which  would  enable  hiiman  eyea 
to  penetrate  many  millions  of  light  years  be- 
yond our  present  llmltatton.  This,  propo- 
nents say.  would  enable  mankind  to  unlock 
many  more  of  the  doon  which  have  barred 
us  from  knowtag  and  understanding  wbat 
has  been  going  on  and  Is  going  on  ta  tha  far 
reachea  of  outer  space.  This,  they  say.  ob- 
viously woiild  permit  us  to  make  even  fur- 
ther galna  ta  exploring  q>ace  and  new  worlds. 
IN  oPFosinoMr  io  a  ciasR  vboobak 
There  is  a  body  of  American  and  Buropean 
sdentiflc  thought  which  discounts  the  four 
basic  arguments  as  reasons  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  place  an  American,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter a  Soviet,  citizen  on  the  moon.  Their 
argtunents  generally  nm  like  this: 

1.  Military:  SclentlBts  potat  out  that  a 
missile  placed  on  the  moon  and  aimed  at  an 
earth  target  Is  940,000  miles  away.  It  la. 
they  aay,  infinitely  more  dlflcult  to  place  a 
warhead  on  target  and  any  slight  mlsealen- 
lation  could  be  disastrous.  Theee  scientists 
also  say  that  the  coet  of  such  a  mlssUe  is  ap- 
proximately a  thousand  times  more  than  a 
mIssUe  located  on  earth.  As  for  observation, 
astronomers  who  oppose  the  craah  moon  ex- 
ploration program  say  that  940,000  mQes  of 
space  makes  the  kind  of  observation  neoee- 
sary  for  military  survelUanoe  very  difficult, 
even  impossible. 

Another  significant  and  perhaps  Impera- 
tive consideration  Is  the  effect  upon  ovir  na- 
tional defense  program  caused  by  the  diver- 
sion of  electronic  and  missile  experts  to  the 
far  outer  qiace  probes. 

Many  maintain  it  Is  essential  that  the  UB. 
produce  and  stockpile  the  most  efficient  and 
rtilable.  system  of  tateroonttaental  banistio 
missiles  to  guarantee  the  security  of  tha 
United  States  and  the  free  world  from  any 
conceivable  aggressive  move. 

At  the  present  time  this  has  not  been 
accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  many 
military  experts. 

Intrinsic  prudence,  according  to  some,  de- 
mands that  we  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment of  families  of  missiles  opentlng  ta 
the  suborbital  and  orbital  arsas  nther  than 
to  devote  such  a  large  proportion  of  our  ef- 
fort to  l\mar  shots. 

To  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  dominate  tha 
atmosphere  100  miles  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face while  ire  seek  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
could  be,  ta  the  opinion  of  many,  a  fatal 
error. 

9.  Propaganda:  Opponents  of  the  crash 
program  concede  that  there  would  be  mo- 
mentary advantage  to  whichever  nation  first 
lands  a  manned  ^Mcecraft  on  the  moon. 
However,  they  note  that  after  the  Alan 
Shepard  suborbital  fli^t,  there  was  only  a 
temporary  exhilantlon  ta  the  United  Statea; 
and  this  same  held  true  for  the  John  Olenn 
orbiUl   fiight.     World   reacUon,   they   say. 
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In  connection  with  liarlner  n  the  National 
AeronautloB  and  l^paoe  Administration  has 
admitted  to  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Qgiem  Sdenoee  Committee  that  most  of  the 
ectontlfic  data  acquired  has  not  been  dto- 
trlbuted.  As  far  as  the  general  pubUo  to 
concerned,  all  we  know  now  with  greater 
certainty  about  Venus,  that  we  didn't  know 
a  year  ago.  to  that  Venus  to  hot.  A  great  deal 
of  valuable  Information  was  sent  back  to 
earth  by  the  spacecraft  but  only  NASA 
scientists  have  had  accees  to  thto  lnf<»ina- 
tlon  to  date. 

Sctonttoto  who  <H>poee  the  limar  explora- 
tion race  atoo  make  the  point  that  five  Bang- 
er shots  at  the  moon  by  the  United  Statee 
have  failed.  Their  contention  to  that  only 
second-rate  technicians  have  been  used  for 
the  Banger  program  because  all  of  the  top. 
good  eetonttoto  have  been  put  on  Project 
Apollo. 

To  date  NASA  has  spent  approximately 
$8  billion.  Over  04  bUllon  has  been  spent 
on  the  Apollo  project,  much  of  It  devoted 
to  building  a  rocket,  the  Saturn  serlee,  which 
•t  best  to  not  as  good  as  a  O-year-old  Busslan 
roAet  which  first  put  a  qnitnlk  in  orbit. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1904.  NASA  wlU 
have  qient  $8.0  billion  on  ApoUo  and  we  will 
stm  be  a  long  way  ftam  the  nuKm.  NASA 
admlnlstraton  maintain  total  cost  of  ApoUo 
will  be  about  gao  bUIlon.  They  say  that 
the  heavy  construction  costa  are  In  the  pest 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  basic  reeearch — 
vary  expensive  research — has  already  been 
done.  NASA's  budget  has  doubled  each 
year  imder  the  Kennedy  administration, 
tiom.  $1 J  billion  in  fiscal  1903  to  $5.7  billion 
in  fiscal  1904.  NASA's  budget  to  now  fourth 
largest  for  the  PMeral  Oovemment,  trailing 
only  thoee  for  Defenee,  TYeasury,  and  Agrl- 
c\ilture. 

Thto  95.7  blUion  figtire  repreeento  one- 
twentieth  of  our  total  Pederal  budget.  In 
other  words,  of  every  $100  our  Government 
spends  for  all  purposss.  $6.75  goes  for  the 
mo(Mi  raoe. 

NASA'S  1904  budget  exceeds  by  over  $1  bll- 
Uon  the  total  Federal  budget  for  1933  (94ii 
billion)  and  exceeds  by  $000  million  the  total 
receipts  of  our  Government  in  1940  ($0.1 
billion). 

Of  each  year's  budget,  approximately  $3.9 
billion  will  be  q>ent  for  Apollo.  It  to  hard, 
administrators  say,  to  see  how  thto  money 
can  physlcaly  be  spent.  Scientists,  they  say, 
wUl  be  sitting  on  one  another's  lape. 

NASA  concedes  that  there  may  be  some 
duplication  between  what  it  to  trying  to  ac- 
complish and  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  doing.  It  atoo  concedes  that  there 
has  not  been  adequate  communication  be- 
tween the  two  agendee.  For  instance,  medi- 
cal test  centers  for  astronommrs  are  being 
c^Mrated  by  Defense  and  new  .onee  will  be 
constructed  by  NASA.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee was  puastod  as  to  why  one  such  center 
couldnt  do  for  both. 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  hearings  in 
tote  April  that  NASA  plans  to  build  its  own 
navy.  The  agency  told  the  committee  it 
needed  three  communications  ships  at  a 
cost  of  $80  mllUon  each  located  at  strategic 
points  around  the  globe  to  track  and  con- 
tact the  ApcUo  astronauts  on  their  long 
days  journey  to  the  moon.  The  Senators 
asked  agency  spokesmen  if  they  had  ever  con- 
sidered contacting  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  see  it  perhapa  some  of  our  sturplus 
naval  vesseto  might  not  be  adequate  for  the 
job.  Subeequently,  a  Defense  Department 
spokesman  toM  the  committee  that  the  Navy 
could  provide  five  tracking  ships  completdy 
adequate  for  the  job  at  a  total  cost  of  $80 
million.  NASA  will  have  its  navy,  a  bigger 
one  than  originally  planned  but  at  a  saving 
of  $10  milUoa  to  the  t»sp*yer. 

Thto  esanqde,  according  to  both  scientists 
and  buslnees  administrators  dMnonstrates 
the  kind  of  waste  which  must  be  present  la 


a  vast,  orash  program  of  any  kind,  whether 
In  space,  oceanography,  or  in  atomic  energy. 
Opponents  of  ApoUo  also  eontend  that 
there  to  a  serious  dimgsr  that  the  pathway  to 
the  moon  may  become  Ameiloa's  own  liagl. 
not  Line. 

recwLBKs  DC  ssASCH  or  A  soLxmoif 

As  the  world  moves  through  the  aoth  cen- 
tury, new  and  perplexing  problems  have 
developed  in  every  fidd  of  endeavor.  On 
many  of  theee  we  have  been  working  for 
generations  but  have  yet  to  find  the  answers. 

The  problems  are  not  new.  but  have  been 
oompUdited  by  an  expanding  and  more  mo- 
bUe  population.  The  shift  ttom  a  prsdoml- 
nantly  rural  to  an  urban  sodety  has  brau^t 
with  It  new  medical,  technical,  and  aodal 
problems  to  both  the  urban  centers  and  the 
abandoned  rural  areas.  Increasing  lifespan 
has  Introduced  aU  the  problems  concemlns 
the  aged. 

Ifany  civic  and  scientific  leaders  fed  that 
theee  problems  have  an  equal  right  with 
moon  travd  to  the  beet  talent  available  in 
thto  country.  It  to  their  contention  that 
without  reeolvlng  theee  problems  on  earth, 
iTinar  exploration  wlU  have  little  ultimate 
meaning. 

Unlike  the  ocean  Udee.  the  ebb  and  fiow 
of  human  probleme  are  not  oontroUed  by 
the  moon  and  ndther  should  be  thdr  sdu- 
tions. 

In  outlining  some  of  the  baslo  problems 
of  our  dviltoatlon.  no  advocacy  of  large  gov- 
ernment TfT»»*1lng  programs  to  Intended. 
However,  within  the  framework  of  fieeal  le- 
sponsumity.  thsse  problems  should,  perhape. 
be  examined  side  by  side  with  the  moon  shot 
program.  It  to  fdt  by  many  adentists. 
among  them  moet  of  the  American  Nobd 
Priae  winners,  that  there  are  other  areas  as 
Important  to  the  future  of  the  United  Statee 
as  a  crash  program  of  lunar  eq>loratlon. 
Among  the  problc 


It  has  been  eetlmated  that  40  million 
Americans  now  alive  wiU  die  of  cancer.  Thto 
disease  to  not  new  nor  are  ito  dangers  unrec- 
ognised. 

The  fiscal  1904  Federal  budget  for  cancer 
research  totato  $145  million.  Thto  to  equiv- 
alent to  the  oost  of  four  Saturn  V  rocket 
motors.  Kach  of  these  mot<»s  wlU  flame  for 
a  minutes  and  then  be  forever  loot. 

One  of  ev«7  four  hoepltal  beds  In  the 
United  Statee  to  today  occupied  by  someone 
who  to  mentaUy  iU.  Some  few  of  them  can 
today  expect  to  return  to  a  normal  Ufe  and 
to  take  up  once  again  their  dutlee  and  re- 
spondbUities  in  sodety.  Too  few  of  them 
WlU  ever  become  ueef  ul  dtlaens  a^dn  unleee 
a  first-rate  program  of  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment to  pushed  on  a  national  tevel  and 
pushed  hard. 

For  fiscal  1904  mental  health  programs  in 
the  NaUonal  Instltutee  of  Health  wlU  receive 
$190  mllUon.  Thto  to  equivalent  to  the 
rocket  motors  alone  for  six  Satums  to  be 
need  eventuaUy  to  put  three  men  on  the 
moon. 

Each  year  in  the  United  States  alone 
900,000  pereons  die  of  heart  diseases. 

Ihere  are  10  mUUon  Americans  now  suf- 
fering from  some  form  ot  heart  disease. 

The  National  Government  through  the  Na- 
Uonal Heart  Institute  in  1904  wlU  spend 
approsimatdy  $13  for  each  of  these  Ameri- 
cans to  develop  cures,  new  surgical  tech- 
nlquee  and  new  medldnee.  The  fiscal  1904 
budget  toit  the  National  Heart  Institute'  to 
$183  mlUion,  the  eqvdvalent  of  three  or  four 
Satmm  rocket  firings  with  a  total  iiseful 
life  of  8  minutes. 

Some  edentlsto  and  medical  men  of  so\md 
reputation  feel  that  far  too  many  of  our 
medical  researchers  ars  being  channeled  into 
a  space  medldne  program  devoting  their 
undivided  attention  to  devdoping  safsguards 
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for  a  handful  of  astronauta  whUe  the  medi- 
cal sdences  are  not  devoting  enough  time 
or  talent  to  find  solutions  to  rllssnsss  now 
kUling  or  crippling  mlUkms  of  men,  women, 
and  children  In  our  own  country  and  even 
greater  numbers  in  other  parts  ot  the  world. 

XDUCATXOM 

During  the  decade  in  which  we  are  con- 
centrating our  national  wealth  in  getting 
three  men  to  the  moon,  IJb  million  yoxmg 
Americans  wUl  enter  sodety  without  a  high 
school  education  and  thus  without  the 
bade  sklUs  needed  to  become  productive 
citizens  with  a  secure  future. 

For  theee  7.5  mlUion,  the  future  wlU  be 
a  long  struggle  on  the  brink  of  economic 
and  soctol  disaster. 

For  theee  7JS  mUUon  Americans  the  moon 
wlU  only  deepen  the  shadow  in  which  they 
wiU  walk. 

Our  Government's  space  race  effort  in  fis- 
cal 1904  wUl  uptnA  in  5  da3r8  the  total  pro- 
poeed  budget  for  vocational  education  of  aU 
typee.  WhUe  willing  to  spend  $15  mlUlon 
daUy  on  the  space  race,  the  Government  has 
recommended  a  total  vocational  education 
budget  of  $73  mlUlon. 

It  U  dUDoult  for  many  educators  and  sd- 
entlsts  to  eqxiate  the  hoped-for  benefits  to 
be  gained  from  being  first  on  the  moon  with 
the  obvious  benefits  to  human  indivlduato 
and  our  Nation  as  a  whole  if  theee  7.6  mU- 
Uon young  people  could  be  educated  to  take 
their  place  in  society,  to  add  to  our  economy, 
rather  than  be  a  burden  on  it.  We  either 
have  to  employ  them,  or  through  some  social 
welfare  program,  ivovide  for  them. 

NTTCLXAa   WASTK 

Among  the  moet  aerlous  problems  facing 
us  today  to  the  one  involving  the  question 
of  what  to  do  about  the  waste  products  of 
the  world's  nuclear  programs. 

As  nuclear  programs  expand,  the  problem 
beoomee  more  eerious  and  the  potenttol  for 
disaster  more  pressing.  We  have  stcMred  in 
thto  country  alone  nuclear  waste  with  a 
radioactive  capacity  approxlmatdy  eqiud  to 
200  mlUlon  grams  of  radium. 

Sctontlsts  concerned  with  thto  problem 
point  out  that  few  top-quaUty  scienttots  are 
assigned  to  the  problem.  In  our  society  gar- 
bage dtoposd,  although  eesentlal,  to  ndther 
glamorous  nor  weU  paying. 

In  this  particular  case,  howevn',  such  dto- 
poeal  is  vital  to  dviUzatlon's  futiuw. 

WATsa  xEsouacxs 

By  the  time,  at  decade's  end,  a  mo<m  travd- 
er  has  reached  hto  goal,  many  American  ur- 
ban centers  wUl  be  in  serious  trouble.  Some 
of  our  cities  already  face  a  serious  water 
problem;  for  most  of  our  major  cities  thto 
problem  wUl  be  of  crlsto  {woportlons  within 
a  very  few  jrears.  The  problem  Is  not 
uniquely  American  but  affects  most  nations 
and  dtles  of  the  world. 

To  meet  this  problem  we  may  weU  have 
to  tmm  to  the  seas  around  us  to  develop  an 
economic  and  workable  method  of  extracting 
potable  water  through  a  desallnlaatKm  proc- 
ess. So  far.  every  process  developed  either 
through  Government  reeearch  or  by  private 
enterprise  has  been  far  too  cost)^. 

ExperU  in  the  area  estimate  it  wUl  cost 
in  the  vicinity  of  $110  mniinn  for  basic  re- 
search by  1070.  Thto  to  exdudve  ot  actual 
equipment  coets  for  cltiee  f adng  water  short- 
ages. 

One  week  of  our  moon  race  expense  would 
cover  a  5-year  saline  vratw  development  pro- 
gram—and poedbly  save  our  drought-con- 
fronted dttos. 

CONCLX78ION 

The  problems  outlined  here  have  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 
They  are  obvloudy  of  concern  to  the  ^red- 
dent  and  hto  %op  advisers. 


Secretary  of  Oommeroe  Luther  H.  Hodges 
has  pointed  o«t  that  the  Federd  Govern- 
ment qMnds  more  than  $15  bUllon  a  year  for 
research,  of  which  more  than  three-quatten 
goes  for  defenss  and  q>aoe  work.  He  added: 
"The  national  reeearch  and  devdopment 
effort  to  not  the  incubator  of  demand  and 
productivity  Increasee  that  peopto  think  it 
to,  or  that  the  coimtry  needs  for  a  growing, 
healthy  economy." 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  the  Preddent's 
top  sdence  adviser,  last  August,  told  a 
House  committee  that  "mUltary  reeearch  to 
pricing  private  research  out  of  existence." 

In  his  Economic  Report  to  the  Congrees 
thto  past  January.  Preddent  Kennedy  said: 
"The  Federal  Oovemment  to  alreculy  the 
main  source  of  financial  support  for  research 
and  development  in  the  United  Statee.  Ihe 
defense,  space,  and  atomic  energy  activitlee 
of  the  country  absorb  about  two-thirds  of 
the  trained  people  available  for  exploring 
our  scientific  and  technical  frontiers.  *  •  • 
In  the  course  of  meeting  specific  challengee 
so  brilliantly,  we  have  pdd  a  price  by 
sharply  limiting  the  scarce  scientific  and  en- 
gineering resources  available  to  the  civilian 
sectors  of  the  American  economy." 

Thto  problem  of  where  and  how  the  total 
national  scientific  intellect  should  be  uti- 
lized to  one  of  serious  proportions,  both  now 
and  for  the  future. 

Manifestly  the  ultimate  reepondbiUty  tat 
administrative  decisions  in  the  space  pro- 
gram Ues  in  the  hands  of  the  Preddent  of 
the  United  States.  It  to  hto  duty  to  assert 
leadership  in  thto  area. 

A  fiectolon  must  be  made  as  to  whether 
Project  ApoUo  to  vital  to  ova  national  secu- 
rity or  merely  an  excursion,  however  interest- 
ing, into  space  research. 

If  oxir  vital  security  to  not  at  stake,  a  lees 
ambitious  program  may  be  logicd  and  desir- 
able. Greater  emphasto  might  be  placed  on 
the  multitude  of  hxunan  problems  we  face 
here  on  earth.  Since  our  resouroee  in  dol- 
lars and  manpower  are  not  inexhaustible, 
the  entire  question  becomes  a  matter  of 
priority. 

KiHisrr  1 
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Some  weeks  ago  in  Washington,  D.C..  a 
nwnber  of  prominent  politicians  were  asked 
thto  question:  "What,  in  your  view,  to  the 
most  urgent  project  facing  the  United  Statee 
today?"  Without  hedtatlon  each  named 
the  moon  shot,  costliest — ^perhaps  $40  blUlon 
can  pay  for  it — most  dramatic  and  most  c(»n- 
plicated  program  ever  to  be  waved  dong 
with  so  much  support  from  Congress  and  the 
White  House.  Added  one  Congressman: 
"The  prestige  of  pioneering  that  mdden  voy- 
age across  outer  space  wlU  be  incalcutoble. 
Whatever  the  cost,  we've  got  to  beat  the 
Russians  to  the  moon." 

The  sincerity  of  these  repUes  to  not  in 
question.  What  to  sending  shivers  up  the 
spines  of  topflight  mlUtary  advisers  to  the 
assumption  (shared,  due  to  the  flamboyant 
publldty.  by  mlUions  of  U.S.  citizens)  that 
the  nation  which  achlevee  the  first  moon 
landing  wUl  automatically  become  top  dog. 

Thto  to  wUdly  dangerous  thinking.  It  to 
dangerous  because  it  ignoree  the  warning 
that  our  mUltary  have  tried  to  drive  home 
to  dvillan  planners  from  the  very  first  con- 
ception of  a  moon  shoot;  l.e..  in  tovishing 
our  money  and  sdentlflc  brainpower  on  the 
effort  to  beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon,  we 
nm  the  grave  risk  of  losing  the  free  world's 
battle  for  sxirvivd. 

To  understand  why,  we  must  understand 
the  difference  between  inner  space  and  outer 
qiace.  Theee  two  aonee  relate  quite  differ- 
ently to  our  securi^. 


Outer  space  engidfs  the  limitless  reachee 
of  the  universe,  an  infinite  void  in  which  bU- 
Uons  of  idanets  and  odesttol  bodice  spin 
rhythmically.  Project  Apollo  to  beamed  at 
reaching  the  neareet  of  theee  bodlee.  the 
moon.  338.800  mUee  away — much  more  by 
the  curved  path  qMoecraft  m\ist  take.  A 
landing  on  Ita  bleak  and  inhoopltable  sur- 
face WlU  indeed  bring  fame  to  the  nation 
which  first  accomplishes  thto  feat,  glory 
greater  even  than  scaling  Mt.  Everest.  ItwlU 
be  a  trliunph  for  man's  indomitable  spirit 
of  adventure;  but.  from  the  very  remotenees 
of  the  moon,  it  can  have  Uttto  or  no  mUl- 
tary consequence. 

Inner  spfuse  to  the  term  used  to  repreeent 
that  bdt  100  to  600  mUes  above  us  recently 
invaded  by  the  astronauta  and  manmade 
satelUtes.  Since  the  appearance  8  years 
ago  of  Sputnik  I.  at  least  134  satelUtes  have 
occupied  inner  space,  and  67  of  them  are 
still  in  orbit,  some  Russian,  more  American. 
Whoever  to  first  to  dominate  thto  critlcd  area 
wUl  from  then  on  occupy  the  driver's  seat 
in  world  affairs. 

The  reason  to  thto:  Before  l<mg.  before  any 
moon-landing  can  be  achtoved  by  dther  Bus- 
sto  or  the  United  States,  it  wlU  be  poedbto 
to  Introduce  into  Inner  q>ace  armed  satelUtes 
capable  of  extinguishing  any  country  below 
in  a  matter  of  seconds,  liarsbal  Sorgd  8. 
Biryuaov.  commanding  Buasto's  strateglo 
rocket  foreee.  promises  categorically  that  So- 
viet rocketa  could  be  toimched  from  satd- 
lltes  "at  any  destoabto  time  and  at  any  point 
in  the  sateUlte  trajectory." 

The  danger  to  the  free  world  llee  in  the 
profound  difference  in  national  objectives. 
The  stated  poUcy  of  the  UJB.  space  program. 
as  put  forth  by  the  PresklMit.  to  that  it  to 
"for  peaceful  purposes."  To  that  end  we 
have  devdoped  weather  and  communications 
satellitee.  and  have  kept  our  sighto  stead- 
fastly on  a  moon  adventure.  The  Russian  ef- 
fort, on  the  other  hand,  to  fire*,  last  and 
unblushlngly  mlUtary.  The  Soviet  Union  to 
therefore  racing  to  win  inner  space,  the 
only  element  In  which  it  to  stlU  tmopposed: 
where,  unlike  land.  air.  on  and  beneath 
the  sea.  it  to  not  confronted  by  formidable 
deterrence. 

For  8  years  Busslan  satelUtes  have  been 
designed  vrlth  thto  goal  in  view.  Four  or  five 
times  larger  than  ours  (astronauta  can  move 
around  inside  them) .  vostoks  are  buUt  ^m- 
cificaUy  for  wei^t  carrying.  Already  they 
can  lift  off.  and  orbit  with  loads  much 
heavier  than  any  we  can  carry.  Already  they 
have  contrived  a  rendesvous  between  two 
vostoks,  have  shot  an  astronaut  through  81 
consecutive  orbita  and  placed  one  directly 
above  both  our  Natlond  Capitd  and  our 
heartland. 

If  thto  to  not  sulBdent  to  ring  alarm  belto. 
we  have  Khrushchev's  warning  that  vostoks 
can  "carry  other  freight  than  man.  We  wlU 
hold  a  sword  of  Damodee  above  the  earth." 
If  we  remain  hlgh-mlndedly  wedded  to  our 
poUcy  of  peaceful  purpoees,  our  vast  reservoir 
of  native  horsesense  drugged  with  moon- 
shine, he  may  weU  Uve  to  see  hto  prophecy 
fulfiUed. 

What  makee  a  reappralsd  of  our  Inner- 
space  objectivee  of  imperative  concern  to  the 
fact  that  right  now  an  atomic  development 
of  immense  mlUtary  significance  to  taking 
place.    It  to  thto: 

The  Busslans  have  recently  achieved  an 
increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  nuctoar  ex- 
plodons  so  devastating  that  it  dwarfs  aU 
previous  records.  Confirming  thto.  our  own 
atomic  experta  have  warned  that  such  stu- 
pendous foreee.  tot  loose  above  us  from  a 
satdUto.  could,  in  a  few  eeconds.  Uterally 
crenuito  a  large  part  of  the  United  States. 
There  would  be  nothing  left  bdow.  no  man. 
beast,  vegetation,  buildings,  nothing  at  aU 
but  the  glare  of  whlto-hot  dnders. 
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which  can  be  triggered  sim^  by  a 

Set  oft  aheea  our  heartland,  the 
would  generate  heat  as  Inoandss- 
osnt  as  the  sun's— tout  with  thto  dlfferenoe: 
the  heat  woiMd  strike  not  tram  a  source 
mllss  dtotaat,  but  from  merely 
away,  taolaerattng  hundreds  cf 
cf  square  mllss  In  a  slngto  flash 
wtthont  any  possibility  of  warning.  Preci- 
sion of  tscfat  aim  to  no  longer  a  factor. 

What  are  w«  gotag  to  do  about  ItT  Et- 
fCrts  to  bring  about  an  end  to  nuclear  test- 
ing have  been  sabotaged  consistently  by  the 
Soviet  Unloa:  so  have  Western  efforts, 
inlttotsd  In  1060.  to  aehtafva  tha  prohibition 
of  an  ofbltal  weapona  for  mass  dsstrucUon. 
Bave  we  any  alternative  but  to  take  the  moat 
immedtote  and  realtotlc  steps  to  protect  the 
safety  of  the  f^ee  worldt 

Bare  are  the  meaenrea  urged  by  military 
plannera: 

Perfect  a  method  of  detecting  foreign 
satellites  wherever  they  may  appear.  At 
preeent  our  balllsttc  missUe  early  warning 
system  (BlfBWS)  to  tied  to  weapons  that 
might  show  up  in  northern  totltudes.  We 
need  a  globe-glrdling  system,  scanning  all 
directions  and  sulDctentiy  accurate  to  pin- 
point a  satellite  so  that  we  could  send  up  a 
defensive  vehicle  to  intercept  it. 

Pioneer  Inspector  satellites,  poised  on 
launching  pcuto  and  ready  to  Uft  off  within 
minutes.  Our  moonshot  experimental  fir- 
ings have  been  dependent  on  one  big  launch- 
ing pad,  Cansiveral.  and  curtain-raising  pre- 
liminaries there  have  required  as  many  as 
08  days.  We  must  acquire  the  same  hair- 
trigger,  round-the-clock  alertnees  that  we 
have  achieved  with  o\ir  nuclear  bombers, 
missiles  and  submarines. 

Place  hiuian  observers  in  inner  space. 
Despite  radar  systems,  computers  and  other 
electronic  miraetos.  science  hcjs  still  not 
corns  up  with  anything  equal  to  the  Intelli- 
gence and  judgment  of  a  man.  The  Rus- 
sians have  alnady  pointed  the  way  to  Inter- 
ception by  brining  their  vostoks  so  close 
together  that  the  two  astronauts  could  ac- 
titolly  see  each  other.  The  next  stage  must 
Include  lock-on.  perhaps  by  magnetic  means, 
and  physical  Inspection  of  the  enemy  satel- 
lite. 

Achtove  means  of  destroying,  disarming  or 
diverting  a  satellite  if  it  to  armed.  In  World 
War  n  Brlttofa  pilots  pioneered  a  means  of 
diverting  London-heading  V-l*s.  nudging 
the  buBB-bonibs  with  their  wing  tipe  to  angto 
them  away  from  the  target  into  open  coun- 
try. To  deetroy  a  satellite  would  be  infinite- 
ly more  subtie  and  complicated,  but  seton- 
tisto  believe  that  they  could  be  destroyed 
by  electtrmics  or  radiation  or  even  be  di- 
rected back  to  their  point  of  origin. 

Ooupled  to  an  these  precautions  we  must 
establish  detcvrence  inside  Inner  space,  forti- 
fying it  with  armed  satenites  of  our  own 
ciq;>abto  of  confronting  an  aggressor  with 
matching  destructive  force.  Deterrent 
strength  to  the  overwhelming  reason  onr 
bmnbers  and  missiles  bave  been  able  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  despite  Incessant  Sovtet 
threat  and  belligerence. 

Tona  a  top-level  space  commission  to  re- 
define imorltlas  and  activate  these  measures 
so  that  defense  comes  heton  exploration. 

It  to  futile  to  assume  that  the  imagina- 
tion-capturing moon  program  win  aid  us 
herein.  Knowledge  of  tremendous  value  to 
being  gained,  but  national  defense  against 
a  hostile,  racing  Soviet  Union  has  more  ur- 
gent and  exacting  requirements  than  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  space. 
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In  Waahtngton.    Bep- 

of  the 

far  ^Moa 

ratios,  has  dedarad.-  "Thm  admin- 
istration's nagligenoe  In  mlUtary  space  de- 
velopment to  a  disastrous  eourse  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Amsrloa.'*  and  hto  alarm  to  atdioed  by 
such  noted  ffenatorsc^se  Bsan 
and  Ifiaaiaii  OKsaa  Bmctk.  both 
of  the  Senate  Aimed  Ssrvleea  Committee. 
Ifor  can  their  ertttatoma  be  dlsmtoaad  aa  par- 
tlaan  polltica;  aa  much  alaim  or  more  to  be- 
ing  voiced  by  Democratic  leaders  such  as 
Senator  Bicwssn  B.  Boaaau.  (chairman  of 
tha  same  oommlttee).  Senator  Bow  aid  W. 
Cannon,  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee,  and  Bsprseentattve  Cbx!^ 
BouTBLo.  heed  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Xnergy. 

The  warning  of  top  mlUtary  planners  oould 
hardly  be  more  smphatio.  Bere  to  what  two 
of  the  front  rankers  have  to  say:  Lt.  Oen. 
James  Ferguson.  Depu^  Chtef  of  Air  Force 
Research  and  Devriopment.  whleh  has  the 
prims  responsibility  for  keeping  ahead  of 
Russto:  "The  most  lethal  threat  poeed 
against  ths  United  States  today  to  missiles 
through  qMtoe.  Spaoe  to  no  longer  remote. 
We  wish  to  operate  both  manned  and  un- 
manned systems  In  the  near-earth  environ- 
ment. Our  objeettvee  Inclttde  detection, 
tracking,  Inspaetlng  and  means  of  disabling 
hoatlte  aa'taUltaa.** 

Oen.  Curtia  B.  LeICay:  "We  muat  not  risk 
the  danger  of  waiting  for  the  enemy  to 
demonstrate  capability  before  we  undertake 
development  of  our  own.  The  visible  threat 
requires  a  vigorous  mUltary  program." 

Ludtily.  we  do  not  have  to  start  from 
scratch.  A  mUltary  space  program  doea  exist. 
We  also  have  a  magnificent  Instniment  in 
NASA,  and  we  have  the  hard-won  experience 
of  our  astronauto. 

The  greatest  practical  difllculty  to  eost. 
The  price  of  accelerating  the  mUltary  occu- 
pation of  inner  spaoe  would  be  about  a  bU- 
Hon  dollars  thto  year,  with  more  to  follow. 
This  U  far  less  than  NASA  to  spending  on 
outer-spaee  expsrlmentatlon.  A  reaUocation 
of  funds  In  vtow  of  present  dangers  wUl  un- 
doubtedly be  necessary.     . 

The  aafety  of  our  country  and  of  the  free 
world  commands  top  priority,  and  no  other 
project,  however  aeneaticnal.'  tfiould  be  al- 
lowed to  oompromlaa  aeeurll^. 

It  to  the  duty  of  aU  Americana  to  ponder 
the  words  of  Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  IfIT  and  adviser  to  the  White  House, 
when  he  surveyed  the  advance  of  missile 
systema:  "Thto  to  one  race  we  dare  not  loee." 


CONFLICT  OP  JNTEREST— TFX 
INQUIRY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today  appears  an 
editorial  enUUed  *'Conflict  of  Interest." 
which  suggests  that  Navy  Secretary 
Korth  should  have  "been  more  sensitive 
about  the  possible  reproaches  of  impro- 
priety" in  the  TFX  oaae  and  that  "it 
would  have  been  better.  In  this  case,  if 
Secretary  Korth  bad  passed  this  particu- 
lar decision  to  a  subordinate  or  a  su- 
perior." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoxo, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DX3.)  Fost,  July  SI. 
19891 


COMnJOT  Of 

The  testimony  gtvui  the  TFJL  Inquiry  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Ooveriunental  Op- 
erations has  not  disclosed  that  Secretary  of 
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the  Navy  Ited  Korth  would  profit  by  the 
contract  award  to  General  Dynamics  or  that 
he  would  suffer  any  loes  if  the  award  were 
not  made.  That  would  ssem  to  dlqiMee  of 
the  conflict-of-interest  matter,  so  tar  as  the 
technicalities  are  concerned. 

In  the  conduct  of  Government  officials, 
however,  there  are  matters  of  \iafTQiptUltj 
that  do  not  ascend  to  the  level  of  conflict  of 
Interest.  In  thto  case,  one  cannot  help  but 
wish  that  the  Navy  Secretary  had  been  more 
sensitive  about  the  poeslbto  reproaches  of 
Impropriety.  He  knew  that  the  bank  of 
which  he  had  been  the  president  had  made 
a  loan  to  General  Djrnamics.  And  he  knew 
that  he  stiU  held  stock  in  the  bank.  TUs 
Implies  no  direct  flnanclal  interest  in  the 
rise  or  fall  of  General  Dynamics.  It  to  In- 
conceivabto  that  he  would  have  been  gov- 
erned in  a  matter  where  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment interest  was  so  large  by  a  personal 
consideration  in  which  jvivate  interest  was 
so  indirect  and  so  relatively  remote  and 
smaU. 

The  Government  cannot  hope  to  recruit 
men  of  large  affairs  to  handle  its  major  de- 
partments and  enterprises  without  resorting 
to  the  world  of  i^vate  business  where  mana- 
gerial capacity  of  thto  kind  to  to  be  found. 
It  to  wise  to  begin  with  the  premise  and  to 
start  with  the  assiunption  that  such  men 
wlU  have  to  deal,  frequently,  with  matters 
that  touch  their  past  commercial  afflliations, 
their  present  private  Interests,  or  their  fu- 
ture business  prospects.  In  theee  esses,  the 
individual  officeholders  ought  to  regard  that 
even  remote  connection  aa  the  occaalon  tor 
diaqualiflcation.  It  would  have  been  better. 
In  thto  caae,  if  Secretary  Korth  had  passed 
thto  particular  decision  to  a  subordinate  ot  a 
superior. 

PRENCH-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  of  July  31,  1963.  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  "A  Fence  in 
Need  of  Mending,"  which  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  France  is  onr  oldest 
ally;  that  Mr.  de  Oaulle's  intransigence 
which  lias  made  its  i4>pearance  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  the  past  year  or  two,  is 
not  without  some  reason;  and  that  it 
would  behoove  our  Oovexnment  to  seek 
a  way  out  of  difficulties  presently  exist- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

,    [From  Sioux  City  Journal,  July  81,  1063] 
A  Fkncs  in  Nskd  or  Mbndino 

Although  Washington  naturally  does  not 
apprectote  Preeldent  de  Oaulle's  refusal  to 
join  the  test  ban  treaty,  hto  remarlu  on  that 
subject  make  a  good  deal  ot  sense.  And  the 
tone  of  hto  press  conference  waa  anything  but 
truculent  or  anti-American. 

On  the  contrary,  the  general  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  historic  Franco-American  ties, 
reaffirmed  France's  determination  to  be  at 
the  side  ot  the  United  States  if  war  should 
c<»ne,  and  expressed  sympathy  for  auch  cur- 
rent U.8.  problems  aa  the  batonce-ot-pay- 
ments  deficit.  AU  thto  hardly  conforms  to 
the  picture,  sometimes  painted  by  c^cials  in 
this  country,  of  a  man  almost  impossible  to 
deal  with  and  ssemingly  bent  on  weakening 
the  Western  alliance. 

As  tor  the  test  ban,  the  French  President 
said  it  has  France's  approval,  especially  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  starting  point  for  broader 
agreemenU.  By  itaelf,  however,  the  agree- 
ment among  the  United  States,  Brltoin,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  changea  nothing  about  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war;  the  two  nuclear  super- 
powers' capacity  to  annihltote  the  world  re- 


mains undiminished.  In  such  drcumstanees, 
General  de  GauUe  beUeves  It  to  In  Ftance's 
Interest  to  oontinue  Ito  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons development. 

That  position  seems  to  us  neither  illogical 
nor  unduly  skeptical.  Indeed,  skepticism 
about  Soviet  Intentions  to  even  more  essen- 
tial here,  U  thto  Nation  to  to  avoid  the  fate- 
tvH  pitfalto  of  past  dealings  with  the  Krem- 
lin. 

The  French  poeiUon  also  seems  to  \u  one 
which  the  U.S.  Government  can  gracefully 
live  with.  It  to  unfair  and  insulting  to  com- 
pare it,  as  some  are  doing,  with  the  homicidal 
belligerence  of  the  Red  Chinese;  they  reject 
the  test  ban  for  the  oppoeite  reason,  because 
it  might  poesibly  reduce  East-Weet  tensions 
and  the  likelihood  ot  war. 

In  aU  the  bickering  with  France,  United 
States  diplomacy  has  by  no  means  been  tree 
ot  fault;  sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  go  out  ot 
ito  way  to  aggravate  the  difficulties.  Now 
would  be  an  appropriate  time,  whUe  we  seek 
a  more  peaceful  retotionshlp  with  a  self -de- 
clared enemy,  to  work  tor  a  better  under- 
standing with  omr  oldest  aUy. 


LITTLE  SIOUX  RIVER  FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
county  of  Woodbury.  Iowa,  is  the  lead- 
ing county  in  the  State  of  Iowa  when  it 
comes  to  soil  conservation  work,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  leading  counties  in 
the  entire  Nation.  The  county  has  sev- 
eral watersheds  on  which  soil  and  water 
conservation  work  has  been  done.  One 
of  those  exists  on  the  Little  Sioux  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Anthon.  Iowa. 

An  example  of  how  this  has  benefited 
the  community  and  surroimding  terri- 
tory is  set  forth  in  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Anthon  Herald  on  June  5.  1963. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
splendid  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioots, 
as  follows: 

COMICXNT 

(By  Violet  Limdqutot) 

Flood  control  and  preventive  medicine  have 
much  in  common.  When  either  one  to  com- 
pletely effective,  nothing  happens.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  to  nothing  dramatic  about  a 
community  enjoying  an  entire  smxuner  with- 
out one  case  ot  poUo  tor  example.  Bven 
here  in  Anthon  we  tend  to  forget  that  a 
decade  ago  every  family  Uved  in  terror 
thro\ighout  the  summer  due  to  thto  dread 
dlsesse.  The  tortimate  ones  were  thoee  who 
were  only  afraid.  Some  famlUes  felt  the 
full  cruel  force  of  the  disease  itself. 

Thto  past  Saturday  evening  the  rainfall  in 
Anthon  totaled  6%  Inches.  Although  water 
may  have  washed  into  a  tew  basemento,  no 
Hooding  occurred  in  town. 

What  a  similar  downpour  would  have  done 
to  the  town  10  years  ago,  prior  to  the  water- 
shed work,  ton't  hard  to  imagine.  Muddy 
waters  from  the  Inadequate  drainage  ditch 
would  have  q>lUed  over  onto  the  streets,  into 
basemento  and  possibly  onto  buildings  and 
housee.  The  ditch  itself  woiUd  have  be- 
come so  clogged  with  silt  that  another  dean- 
out  would  have  been  imperative,  although 
the  town  was  limited  by  Uw  on  the  amount 
ot  money  it  could  expend  tor  thto  piirpose. 

For  the  benefit  of  more  recent  arrivato  in 
Anthon  I  can  report  that  it  took  much  effort, 
time  and  money  to  convince  aU  groupe  con- 
cerned that  Federal  funds  should  be  ex- 
pended on  the  Anthon  watershed  to  hold  the 
fast-running  water  back  in  the  hllto.  It  was 
a  cause  which  some  ot  \is  brought  to  "flMals 
on  the  dtotrict  level,  to  the  State,  to  the 


regional  office  In  Milwaukee,  and  even  to  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

We  cited  examples  ot  the  ruinous  fioods 
ot  1051.  we  showed  pictures  ot  it.  we  de- 
scribed the  adverae  effect  of  such  fiaah  fiooda 
on  the  futiue  ot  Anthon,  we  told  of  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  farmers 
within  the  Anthon  watershed  to  do  their 
part. 

We  were  Jubilant  when  we  saw  the  effect 
ot  the  first  hard  rain  after  the  water-retain- 
ing struct\u«8  had  been  construetsd.  The 
ditch  did  not  run  even  half  fuU.  Nor  was 
there  any  sUt  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the 
ditch. 

We  were  so  pleased,  so  happy,  so  grateful 
that  the  Littie  Sioux  River  flood  control  pro- 
gram's efforto  in  Anthon  had  been  so  success- 
ful. We  thought  we  would  always  remember 
how  tdrlble  it  had  been  before  the  water- 
shed was  constructed. 

Alas,  we  forget.  We  tend  to  take  hard- 
won  blessings  tor  granted.  More  recent  set- 
tiers  here  are  not  even  aware  ot  the  constant 
flood  threat  which  used  to  hang  over 
Anthon. 

Wouldn't  it  be  worthwhile  tor  each  ot  us 
to  take  a  brief  look  again  at  the  structures 
west  ot  Anthon  v^ilch  retard  the  nmoff 
water  from  the  hllto  so  they  can  proceed 
into  the  drainage  ditch  in  unhurried 
fashion? 

Those  water-retaining  devices,  plus  the 
terraces  on  the  upland  acres,  stand  ss 
senttneto  keeping  watch  over  us,  our  homes 
and  businesses  down  here  in  the  valley. 


THE  GREAT  GRAIN  ROBBERY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Mason  City  Globe-Ga- 
zette appeared  a  lead  editorial  entitled 
"The  Great  Grain  Robboy."  The  edi- 
torial comments  on  the  disclosures  which 
took  place  oa  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
recently,  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  fn»n  Delaware  [Mr.  WnxiAm] 
and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou. 
as  follows: 

Tbx  GasAT-  Gbain  Boaaar 

The  lose  ot  M  million  buahato  of  grain 
aomewhere  between  the  United  Statee  and 
Austria  to  being  treated  aa  casuaUy  as  a  raid 
In  a  watermelon  patch. 

The  grain  waa  valued  at  $82  million.  That 
should  count  tor  acmething. 

And  it  UxSl  S  years  to  flnd  out  the  grain 
waa  gone.  That  ahould  provide  a  converaa- 
ti<mal  kernel. 

After  aU,  the  celebrated  Brlnk'a  armored 
car  robbery  ot  1060  involved  a  meaaly  $1,300,- 
000  and  it  got  loto  ot  International  attention. 

Juat  what  did  hi4>pen  to  the  grain? 

WeU,  nobody  seems  to  know  for  sure. 
More  than  a  year  ago  it  waa  dtocoverad  by  an 
agricultural  attach^  in  Auatrto  that  only  10 
mlUkm  buahato  ot  gram  had  reached  that 
country  between  1980  and  1982,  whlto  40  mU- 
llon  buahato  auppoaedly  had  been  ahlpped. 

Thto  triggered  a  quiet  mveatigation  that 
didn't  get  into  the  open  untu  Senator  John 
J.  Wn.iJSMa.  of  Detoware,  made  a  apeech 
about  it  recentiy. 

lowa'a  Senator  Jack  MXtxaa  alao  waa  Intar- 
eated.  Be  aent  a  totter  of  inquiry  by  qiectol 
meaaengsr  to  the  Agricultiua  Department  on 
Jime  4,  but  atUl  hadnt  received  an  answer 
a  month  toter. 

"So  tar  the  allenoa  haa  been  deafening," 
reported  Mnxn,  wryly. 

There  haa  been  eome  amaU  Intelligence. 
Seven  Auatrlan  grain  importera  are  awaiting 
trial  on  cfuugea  ot  mlalabellng  or  diverting 
the  grain  to  other  countrtea. 
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that  no  Americana 
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wanta  a  Senate  InTeetl- 
be  vdned.  Tbe  Agrt- 
'  laTMtlcattaD,  etqipoeeil- 
haaat  told  much  aa  yet. 


fARXET  nCPORT  RE- 

ON  ujb.  poultry 


Mr.  President  at  long 
last  the  Kennedy  administration  appears 


to  be  XDOTtDg  ko  take  action  as  the  result 
of  the  CotniiM  n  Market's  refusal  to  lower 
Import  restrl  !tloos  on  UJB.  poultry.  It 
Is  too  bad  tt  at  the  administration  did 
not  "leak"  Vb  s  Intent  sooner  because  It 
coi^d  have  hi  d  a  bearing  on  dlscmsions 
which  took  I  lace  and  are  taking  place 
irould  Uke  to  remind  Sena- 
Pebmary  31  of  this  year, 
several  other  Members  of 


InEUrope.  I 
ton  that  on 
7.  along  with 
Oongress,  beiarae  so  alanned  over  the 


ttiat  we  dlspatdied  a  tele- 


fnuB  tothe  I  resident  In  which  we  urged 
ttiak  tuHnwlla  te  aetkm  be  taken  to  con- 
tact the  Com  dl  of  Ifinisters  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Oom4oQ  Maiket  to  make  clear 
Market  gate  prices,  sup- 
levies,  and  variable  levies 
poultry  products  were 


pkmental 
placed  on  U  B. 

Wftily  disci  it  ilnatory  and  wonld  freeee 
out  our  poult  y  export  trade  to  Oommon 
Market  naUoi  ■.  We  also  urged  further 
that  nnlew  tl  Is  aetton  was  rescinded  we 
woidd  take  retaliatory  action  in  line 
with  the  poll  y  on  this  point  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  rade  expansion  bill  passed 
In  the  last  se  adon  of  Congress. 

On  March  14.  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  aga  In  warn  that  the  discrimi- 
natory action  tgalnst  our  pcHittry  exports 
would  destroy  a  $50  million  annual  poul- 
try export  bu  dness  unless  this  Adminis- 
tration took  prompt  retaliatory  action. 
I  suggested  t  lat  failure  of  the  adndnls- 
tratloa  to  ac  would  be  an  open  Invlta- 
tton  to  the  Common  MaAet  to  take 
^^^^tmOar  actio  i  against  beef  and  other 
agiktiltural  <  xports  from  this  country. 

I  only  hope  that  the  "may  extxh"  head- 
lines In  today's  newspajten,  reflecting 
possibly  Adn  tnlstratlon  action,  will  be 
translated  in  o  actuality.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consen  that  two  articles  bearing 
<m  this  matte  r— one  from  the  New  York 
Times,  enttted  "United  States  Will 
Oountcr  Oonmon  Market  on  a  Tuiff 
Rise."  and  Ibe  other  from  the  Wan 
Street  Joumd.  entitled  "White  House 
May  Curb  Tr4de  Concessions  to  Common 
Retaliatory      Move 


MAxket     as 


printed  In  th  i  Rsooto. 


Diere  beint  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oiD.  as  follows: 

(Pnm  the  Mew  Totk  TImee,  July  SI.  1088] 
Jtmxr^  BrAim  Wax  Ooomt^  OoimoMr  Mab- 
■_  A  Tuarr  Wiee    Bsjut  Tb  &tan 

taBM   TOWABD    BaTAUATOBT    ACTIOIf 

oif  PouLiST  Utpoara— WAaBntoroir  Ba- 
aywwwit—CMU.  worn  RaraaaAL  or  Poucr 
Buai-iMO  Salbb  to  OaaKAKS  TnaNSD  Down 
BT  Bux: 

(By  Xlleen  Shanahan) 

WAaHXHOToaf .  July  SO^-The  United  Statea 
la  nearly  ready  to  Initiate  retaliatory  action 
agalnet  the  Buropean  «««>«/»« tn  Community 
for  the  tariff  Inereaeee  that  ha^e  blocked  al- 
moet  all  export*  of  American  poultry  to  West 
Germany. 

Ooremment  ofllolale  Indicated  that  pre- 
liminary legal  atqie  would  be  taken  In  the 
nest  few  daya. 

The  dedalan  to  act  waa  made  today.  oOl- 
dala  aald.  after  It  became  dear  that  the  Bu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  or  Common 
Market,  would  not  reveree  Ita  earlier  policy 
on  the  tariff  on  chickens,  which  is  recpuxled 
here  aa  a  teat  eaae  for  all  UJS.  agricultural 
exports  to  the  Common  Market. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Common 
Market  rejected  the  U^.  request  for  a  re- 
versal of  the  policy  at  a  meeting  in  Brussels 
today. 

LOaS  rUT  AT  $4*  MnXXOM 

Betallatlon  would  come  after  a  aerlea  of 
legal  atepa  required  under  the  General 
Agreement  oki  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 
It  would  take  the  form  of  a  tariff  or  other 
measures  that  would  exclude  from  the  United 
Statea  Importa  Arom  the  Common  Market 
area  equal  In  value  to  the  exports  of  Ameri- 
can cbtekena  that  haTe  been  excluded  from 
the  Common  Market.  The  United  SUtea 
saya  that  the  loss  runs  to  $46  mllllaa  a  year. 

The  members  of  the  Common  Market  are 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembotirg. 

Because  eome  of  theee  countries  never  did 
Import  much  American  chicken,  the  recent 
tariff  changes  had  Important  oonsequenoee 
only  In  the  ease  of  West  Germany.  There 
the  effect  has  been  to  make  American  chick- 
ens more  expenslTe  than  those  raised  any- 
where Inside  the  Common  Market. 

MSAsuaas  umianuau 

The  precise  form  UB.  retaliation  would 
take  has  anMirently  not  yet  been  decided. 
Offlclals  stressed,  however,  that  they  would 
take  care  to  follow  to  the  letter  the  pro- 
visions of  ths  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Itads  In  any  movee  they  made. 

There  Is  only  an  outside  ehanoe  that  the 
United  States  might  not  go  ahead  with 
retaliatory  action,  offlclals  said.  That  would 
occur  If  the  Coxincll  of  Ministers  were  to 
make  a  llrm  promise  that  It  would  resolve 
the  problem  In  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  Council  Instructed  the  Common  Mar- 
ket's Bxeeuttve  Commission  to  produce  a 
solution  by  September,  but  the  United  Statea 
regards  this  move  as  Inadsquate  because  the 
Commission  has  said  that  It  could  not  con- 
duct meaningful  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  without  specific  new  Instruc- 
tions from  the  CoxmcU,  the  top  governing 
body  of  the  Common  Market. 


WXAMB  BAI8XD  UT   UITTrXD  9TA1 

The  poultry  Issue  has  raised  widespread 
fears  in  this  country  that  a  nimiber  of  other 
VS.  farm  products  might.  In  the  future,  be 
excluded  from  the  Common  Market.  The 
question  figured  Importantly  In  >»*M^r<«gs 
today  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Oonunlttee  members  eloeely  questioned 
W.  Michael  Blumanthal  on  the  prOldem  ba- 
Xore  voting  to  approva  his  nomination  as 


deputy  to  Ohrtsttaa  A.  Herter.  rrssldent 
KennedylB  special  repreeentattva  (or  trad* 
negoUatlona. 

Ttinm  Democratic  Senators  who  generally 
support  the  administration^  poUey  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Uhlted  Statea  would  Insist 
that  the  Oommon  Market  be  left  open  to 
American  farm  products.  Hie  three  were 
J.  W.  TVLmnasT,  of  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man; JoHW  J.  SrABxacAir,  of  Ai«ti^ti^B  ^^^ 
HVBBST  H.  RmcFHBBT,  Of  Mlnneeota. 

Senator  SrAaxiCAiv  expressed  the  view  that 
the  United  Statea  must  let  the  Oommon 
Market  know  "In  no  imcertaln  terms  that 
we  are  prepared  to  retaliate— that  we  win  re- 
taliate." He  aslud  Mr.  BItmienthal  whether 
he  agreed  with  that  poaltlon  and  Mr.  Blu- 
menthal  said  that  he  did. 

Prealdent  Kennedy  named  today  a  second 
deputy  to  Mr.  H«rter,  William  Matson  Both, 
whose  Job  It  wlU  be  to  assemble  Information 
from  American  Industry  on  the  tariff  oon- 
ceeslons  It  would  like  to  get  from  the  Ccnn- 
mon  Market  In  the  "Kennedy  roimd"  and 
those  It  is  willing  to  see  the  United  SUtes 
give  to  the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  Both,  a  San  Franciscan,  Is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Matson  navigation  Co.. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Padflo  Na- 
tional Life  Assurance  Co.,  and  a  director  of 
a  number  of  other  concerns. 

IFtom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  31, 1963] 

Whxtb  HOvaa  Mat  Cobb  TIubb  Comcbssions 

TO  ComcoM  Mabxbt  ab  Bbtauatobt  Movb 

Wasmuiutuw. — Kennedy  administration  of- 
flclals are  moving  toward  withdrawing  aome 
trade  conceeslons  aa  a  way  of  retaliating 
against  the  Buropean  Common  Market's  re- 
fusal to  lower  Import  bars  on  UjB.  poviltry. 

A  key  U.S.  policymaker  said  the  White 
House  would  announce  Its  Intentions  "In  a 
matter  of  days." 

The  admlnJstratUm  views  the  poultry 
argument  aa  a  test  of  the  Oommon  Markefa 
determination  to  pursue  protectlonUm  In 
agriculture.  UjB.  exports  of  poultry  to  the 
Common  Market  totaled  160  million  last 
year,  but  annual  UB.  sales  of  6400  million 
altogether  In  wheat,  livestock  feeds  and 
poultry  are  threatened  by  the  sis  nations' 
tariff  pOUdss. 

The  discussion  of  retaliatory  action  results 
from  the  Oommon  Market's  rejection  of  a 
proposal  to  lower  its  poultry  tariffs  to  10.8 
cents  a  pound  from  the  current  18Ji  cents. 
The  rejection  Is  being  interpreted  here  as  a 
sign  that  the  other  Common  Market  mem- 
bers are  likely  to  yield  to  French  President 
de  Gaulle's  demand  for  farm  polldes  that 
would  make  the  slx-natlon  economic  union 
self-sufllclent  In  grain  and  meat  production. 

At  his  in«ss  conference  Monday  In  Paris, 
General  de  Gaulle  declared. 

OISSKNSION  among   MABKXT   »*»m«»»«> 

"It  is  not  worth  talldng  of  the  Buropean 
Boonomlc  Community  If  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  Burope  does  not  obtain  Its  food 
essentially  tlianks  to  Its  own  agricultural 
products,  which  can  be  largely  siiffldent." 

"We  gave  them  until  the  end  of  July  to 
come  up  with  a  solution  to  the  potiltry  prob- 
lem and  they  dktnt  do  It."  a  high  ranking 
administration  advisor  complained.  In  Con- 
gress. Chairman  Fulbbmbt,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  said.  "If  they  refuse  to  take  our 
agricultural  products,  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  possibly  avoid  retaUatlon." 

The  poxUtry  furor  points  up  dissension 
among  Common  Market  members  over  agri- 
cultural matters.  A  Wsst  German  govern- 
ment spokesman,  for  one,  pointedly  disagreed 
with  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  pnqposala.  He  said, 
"In  matters  of  Buropean  cooperation,  the 
Interest  of  everyone  should  be  oonaidered. 
The  Idea  of  autarchy  is  not  in  the  Common 
Market  trea^." 
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Autareliy  meana  economic  self HndBelency. 
The  high-tariff  poUolas  required  for  sueh 
self -suffldency  ars  tlie  antlthasls  of  the  freer 
trade  polldta  enunciated  in  the  1B57  ISreaty 
of  Rome,  which  created  the  Common  MarlMtk 
made  up  of  West  Germany,  Italy,  Rtmce. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg. 

THMtT«   VATS'  WOTXCB  BBQXTIBXO 

A  retaliation  list  of  Imported  commodi- 
ties, both  Industrial  and  agricultural.  Is 
being  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Christian  Her- 
ter, the  President's  chief  trade  negotiator. 
It  is  understood  the  list  indodes  R«nch 
wlnee,  German  trucks  and  chemicals  from 
various  Common  Market  lands. 

White  House  advisers  emphasized,  however. 
that  any  trade  concessions  would  be  with- 
drawn only  after  consultation  with  domesUo 
industries  that  might  be  affected  and  only 
after  all  other  probable  effects  had  thor- 
oughly been  considered.  The  concessions 
that  would  be  withdrawn  were  granted  over 
the  years  by  the  United  States  under  the 
terms  of  the  60-nation  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  went  Into  effect  in 
1048. 

Under  GATT  prooedtires  President  Ken- 
nedy need  only  give  signatory  nations  SO 
dayr  notice  to  wlthdzmw  a  trade  concession. 
It  Is  imderstood  UJS.  policymakers  arent  In- 
clined to  give  the  Buropeans  a  chance  to  re- 
consider, or  to  ask  merely  for  compensation 
from  the  Oommon  Marlcet  for  damages  suf- 
fered as  a  reeult  of  the  higher  tariff  on 
poultry. 

"Whatever  we  do,"  explained  a  Presidential 
adviser,  "we  have  to  remember  that  under 
GATT  we  have  to  withdraw  concessions  not 
only  to  Common  Market  nations  but  to  all 
other  GATT  countries  as  well."  He  said  this 
meant  the  United  States  would  try  to  avoid 
retaliatory  measures  that  might  unduly  hurt 
nations  outside  the  Oommon  Market.  Thus 
concessions  might  be  rentoved  on  motor  ve- 
hldee  whoee  deeerlptlon  would  fit  only  the 
German-made  trudcs. 

The  United  States  lias  been  pressing  tlie 
Common  Market  to  leave  the  door  open  to 
further  negotiations  on  poultry  tariffs  since 
August  1,  when  West  Germany,  under  Com- 
mon Mai^et  tariff  polldes.  abruptly  raised 
duties  to  about  ISJl  cents  a  poimd  ftom  6 
cents  a  pound.  West  Germany  is  the  prln- 
diMl  marlcBt  for  U.8.  axporta  of  chicken  and 
tui±ey. 

Aa  a  direct  result,  e^^orts  of  broilers.  tlM 
chief  poultry  commodity  sold  abroad  by  the 
United  Statee,  are  sagging  sharply.  Broiler 
exports  fell  to  SO  million  pounds  In  the  Jan- 
uary-June period,  far  below  the  107  million 
pounds  exported  In  the  like  1863  months. 
West  Germany  usually  buya  M  percent  of  all 
VjB.  poultry  exporta,  but  no  eountry-by- 
cotmtry  breakdown  of  exports  In  the  1808 
first  half  is  available  yet. 


ADJOX7RNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY. 
AUGUST  2.  1963 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday  next 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
untn  Friday,  August  2, 1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  31. 1963 : 

Skaix  Hiibihsbs  AoitxinvTBAnoiv 

Bugene  P.  Foley,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  ^*H>  *Mn*n  BnainesB  Admlnls» 
tratlon. 
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HOKB  LOSH  BaKX  BOABB 

John  B.  Home,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
ber  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1967. 

DSPABTlCXIfT  or  SXATS 

James  I.  Loeb,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
Uc  of  Guinea. 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  UJB.  Navy, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Portugal. 

Claude  O.  Ross,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  dass  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
BxtraorCUnary   and   Plenipotentiary   of   the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central* 
African  RepubUc. 

Howard  Bex  Cottam,  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbla,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1,  to  be  Ambfwsador  Bxtoaordlnary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  to  the  State  of  Kuwait. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Ambassador  Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  yietnam. 

Donald  A.  Dumont.  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  dfflcer  of  class  8,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Burundi. 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  a  Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  with  the  rank  of  A^ibassador. 

Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  UJB.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  May  11, 
1066.  and  untU  a  sueceesor  Is  appointed  and 
has  qualified. 

Dr.  Mabel  M.  Smythe,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  UJB.  Advleory  Commlaslon 
on  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  May  11. 
1066,  and  until  a  successor  is  appointed  and 
haa  quaUfled. 

DXPLOKATIC  AMD  FOBBION  SBBVICB 

The  nominations  beginning  Ftpmds  O. 
AUen,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  consul  general 
of  the  United  Statee  of  America,  and  ending 
JaedD  Snyder,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  consul  of 
the  united  States  of  America,  which  noml- 
natlona  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Conobbsbional  Rboobo  on  June 
94.  1068. 


dal  problems,  and  may  they  be  assured 
that  universal  peace  is  not  an  Idle 
dream  but  a  state  of  blessedness  ^^il^ 
Thou  hast  divinely  in«ired  and  ordained. 
Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31, 1961 

Hie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tlie  Chaplaln,Rev.Bemard  Braskamp, 
DJ>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Nahum  1:  7:  The  Lord  is  good,  a 
stronohoid  in  the  dag  of  trottble,  and 
He  knoweth  them  that  trust  in  Him. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  by 
whose  bountiful  providence  we  are  sur- 
rounded and  sustained,  grant  that  daily 
we  may  put  our  trust  In  Thy  presence 
and  power  which  will  make  us  equal  to 
every  task  and  rewwnsihility. 

May  an  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
united  by  the  bonds  of  concord  and  co« 
opa«tion  in  bringing  to  fulfillment  and 
fruition  those  noble  moral  and  sirfrltual 
values  and  aspirations  n^ch  Tliou  hast 
planted  within  the  soul  of  humanity. 

Manifest  Thy  grace  and  favor  to  our 
President,  our  Speaker,  and  our  Mem- 
bers of  congress  as  they  seek  to  sdlve 
the  difDcult  economic,  political,  and  so- 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
MoQown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  tbe 
following  Utte,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 


S.  1648.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1033,  as  amended,  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1084.  as  amended,  to  extend 
disclosure  requirements  to  the  Issuans  of 
additional  puUldy  traded  securttlea,  to  pro- 
vide for  Improved  qualification  and  dlad- 
plinary  procedurea  for  registered  brolEers 
and  dealers,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
whi^  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bin  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.6016.  An  act  authorising  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects 
In  certain  river  basin  jdans  for  flood  control, 
navlgatfcm,  and  other  purpoees. 

The  message  further  annaunced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  upon  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  McNamaxa.  Mr.  RamoLm, 
Mr.  TouNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Muskb.  Mr. 
Coopn.  and  BCr.  Fono  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  ttie 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bin  (HJl.  3872)  enUUed  "An  act  to 
Increase  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Bxport-Import  Bank  of  Wadilntteii,  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  the  Bs- 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington  may 
exercise  its  functions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  further  conference  asked  by  the 
Bouse  on  the  disagreeing  votes  at  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
CLAnc  Mr.  8v«iB8iui.  Mr.  Pmonai.  Mr. 
WauAMB  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Hanatmn, 
Mr.  MdNTTax.  Mr.  DoimaGX.  Mr. 
Town,  and  Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  ttie  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMI'lTEE  ON  RX7LBS 

Mr.  BOUJNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Oonuilttee 
on  Rules  may  have  mitil  wtrtnlght  to- 
night to  file arnxxt. 

The  SPEAKBR.  b  there  objection  to 
ttte  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ifls- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 


OIKUB  NATION 

M^.  HBCHUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  BV 
remarks. 
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IM  there  objection 
<  t  the  f entlemAD  from 

itojeetlon. 

lAr.flpeeker.Iwoold 

o|^!iiion  to  can  attention 

contribution  which 

Qiris  Nation  makes  to 

of  dtlaenshlp  among 


tiro 
eadi 


which  brings  to  Wash- 
outstanding    young 
State  In  the  Union 
ettperlenee  in  pariiamen- 
the  principles  of  dt- 
the  higheet  commen- 


Z  want  to  oong  'atolate  the  representa- 
ttree  of  Oirls  1  ration  who  haTe  been 

to  vend  this  week  in  Washing- 
DX;.  The  great  State  of  West 
Vbglnla  sent  tm  outstanding  represent- 
attfee  ItfiM  Jo(dl  Deem,  of  Paiicers- 
borg.  W.  Va.,  w  lo  has  been  chosen  as 
secretary  of  stite,  and  Miss  Ruum 
Ernst,  of  Bedde: ',  W.  Va..  who  has  been 
elected  majority  leader.  I  extend  my 
beet  wishes  to  t  leee  outstanding  young 

ag  they  ▼  sit  the  Nation's  Capitol. 


DEMOCRA  nc  VICTORY  IN 
*       PEN]  ISYLVANIA 

Ifr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  ui  lanimous  consent  to  ad- 
drees  the  House  ror  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  piy  remarks. 

Is  there  objection 
(  f  the  gentleman  from 


The 
to  the  request 
Pemuarlranla? 
There  was  no 
Ifr.  RHODEE 
Speakex,  in  hie 
Pulton  Lewis,  Ji 


hJs  popolarttf  ha  I 
monllM.  will  get 


Bfajeetion. 

of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
solumn  of  last  Monday 
wrote: 

,  admlttwUf  tMiful  tbat 

badly  aUmMd  In  recant 

lint  zaal  elua  tamoRow 


He  was  refeiri]  ig  to  the  special  eleetion 
InPemisylvania  o  fln  the  House  vacancy 
caused  by  the  d  ath  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Ptands   E.  Walter. 

Now  we  have  t  le  due  which  came  as  a 
surprise  and  dli  sppointment  to  Pulton 
Lewis.  If  It  wi  I  a  popularity  contest, 
Preskknt  KemiBdy  emerged  stronger 
than  efcr.  Tssterday  the  voters  In 
Pennsylvania's  :  5th  Congressional  Dis- 
tzlet  eieeted  th(  Democratic  candidate. 
Rtts  RouasT . 

It  was  a  mos  wignlflcant  victory  be- 
cause the  odds  avored  the  RombUcan 
candidate  who  i  ui  with  the  blessing  of 
Gov.  WUham  8(  ranton  with  big  money 
suivort  from  tie  ultrarii^  wing  de- 
mente  from  an  ojrer  the  Nation. 

said.    Democrat 

to  the  support  of 

He    repeatedly 

it  Kennedy  has  en- 

cakkUdacy.      Republicans 


Roomrr  pledged 
the    admini 


boaste  that 

dorsed    his 

madfr  foreign  pdUey  a  major  issue  and 

charged  the  ad  Dinistration  with  what 

they  call  a  "do  i  othing  policy.' 

In  a  apedal  di  ctlon.  In  a  doee  district, 
timed  to  favor  tl  e  Republican  candidate, 
the  victory  for  Roomr  and  President 
Kennedy  is  mos  i  significant  It  should 
also  be  a  due  t  >  Members  of  Congress 


who  onMse  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people  and 
our  counter. 


CAIXi  0F  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
preeent        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  ttie  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clei^  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names:  I 


- 

IRoUNo.  107] 

Addey 

OHffln 

Qulllen 

Blatnlk 

Hansen 

Rains 

Buckley 

Healey 

Robison 

CeUOT 

H«bert 

SheUey 

Clausan. 

Holiaeld 

Sbeppard 

DonH. 

Jcbnaon,  Calif. 

Shipley 

Cnunar 

JaRue.lfo. 

8mltb.Iowa 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Snyder 

Duncan 

liacdonald 

Tan 

Xrlns 

liartln.  llass. 

Teacue.  Tex 

nynt 

liUler,  M.T. 

wmis 

rtaaar 

Moore 

Wlnstead 

Oavln 

O-Brlen.ni. 

Green,  Oreg. 

POweU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  395 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dlq;)ensed 

with. 

I 

POREIGN     SERVICE     BUILDINGS— 
PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

Mr.BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Ccmunittee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  453  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

3e»6lved,  Tbat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
r—olutlon  It  aliall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill.  H.B.  6307, 
to  amend  the  Foi^gn  Service  Buildings  Act, 
ISSe,  to  authorlae  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purpoaee,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  are 
hereby  waived. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yidd 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BkowhI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  Members  who  were 
listening  to  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion know  that  it  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration of  and  waives  all  pointo  of 
order  against  the  conference  roxxrt  on 
the  Poreign  Service  buildings  and  Philip- 
pine war  damage  claims  bill.  This  is  an 
extremely  complicated  legislative  situa- 
tion with  a  long  history.  I  now  yidd  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hats]  so  that  he  may  explain  the 
details. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poreign 
Bayioe  buildings  authorization  passed 
this  body  almost  unanimously,  went  over 
to  the  other  body  and  in  the  other  body 
there  was  added  an  amendment  whidi 
affected  the  Philippine  war  damage 
daims  bill.  As  you  know,  the  Philippine 
war  damage  claims  bill  was  once  con- 
sidered by  this  House.  I  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  The  House  voted  it  down. 
Later  the  House  reconsidered  its  action 
in  anothn-  bill  with  some  safeguards  in 
it.  and  passed  it. 


Subeequoat  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  the  Qouse  an  investigation  was  had 
by  the  Senate  that  brought  out  that  two 
former  members  of  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  had  been  respond- 
ble  for  selling  this  idea  to  the  Congress. 
They  said  in  their  correspondence,  which 
was  subpenaed  by  the  Senate,  that  there 
was  no  real  enthusiasm  for  any  further 
damage  paymente  either  here  or  in  the 
Philippines. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  already,  more  than  10  years  ago. 
paid  52.5  percent  of  each  and  every  claim 
for  war  damage  in  the  Philippines.  I 
mean  we  appropriated  $400  million, 
which  covered  the  claims  to  the  extent 
of  52.5  percent  of  each  claim.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  every  claim  of  under  $500 
has  been  paid  in  full. 

It  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
at  the  time  both  these  bills  were  up  that 
there  was  an  implied  respondbillty  on 
the  part  of  this  Government  to  pay  these 
claims  up  to  75  percent,  and  the  $73  mil- 
lion which  was  appropriated  was  that. 

We  went  to  conference  with  the 
Senate.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  sat  in  the 
conference  for  the  most  part  with  a 
pocketful  of  proxies  and  we  had  to 
negotiate  with  him.  Tliey  wanted  to  give 
the  whole  $73  million  to  the  Philippine 
Government.  The  House  conferees  took 
the  position  that  we  should  pay  the  small 
claims,  that  we  should  make  some  allow- 
ance to  the  small  claims  and  revert  the 
balance  to  the  UJ8.  Treasury,  a  position 
which  I  thoroughly  supported.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  I  had  my  will,  I  would 
see  none  of  the  money  go  to  anybody 
except  back  to  the  United  Stetes.  but 
that  we  could  not  do. 

So  the  reason  we  are  asking  to  waive 
points  of  order  is  because,  frankly,  in 
order  to  get  agreement  we  had  to  go 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  legislation  before 
the  conferees.  In  a  thumbnail  sketch, 
this  is  what  we  did.  We  said  every  claim- 
ant who  had  earlier  been  paid  52.5  per- 
cent of  his  claim  can  claim  an  additional 
amount  up  to  a  maximum  of  $25,000. 
This  will  take  care  of  all  but  287  of  the 
total  of  thousands  ot  claims. 

We  then  said  that,  if  the  conference 
report  is  acc^ited.  the  difference  between 
$73  million  and  what  would  have  been 
paid  shall  revert  to  the  UJ3.  Tmsury. 
The  Poreign  Claims'  Settiement  Com- 
miasion  shall  certify  what  that  amoimt 
should  have  been.  We  got  that  much  of 
a  concesdon  from  the  other  body.  Then 
we  said  the  difference — and  there  is  dis- 
agreement about  how  much  this  will 
be — shall  be  paid  into  a  special  fund  to  be 
administered  by  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing educational  exchange  and  other 
educational  programs  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  Stetes.  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Let  me  make  the  pcwltion  the  House  is 
in  clear.  If  we  turn  down  this  move  the 
present  law  stands,  and  tiie  big  dalmante 
who  hired  these  lobbyiste  and  who 
promised  to  pay  them  millions  of  dollars 
will  get  all  the  money  and  they  wiU  be 
able  to  pay  the  lobbjristo.    If  we  adopt 
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the  eonferenee  report,  everybody  will  get 
at  least  $25,000  If  ttwy  have  that  much 
coming.  TlM  dlfferenoe  will  be  the 
amount  they  have  eomtaig.  I  have  a 
letter  from  an  American  who  was  In 
prison  who  has  $1,032  aiv^oved.  That 
person  will  get  the  full  amoimt.  If  there 
is  a  real  demand  to  help  the  Philim>ine8, 
you  can  look  at  any  literature  about  the 
Philippines  you  want  to  and  you  will 
find  that  one  of  their  paramount  prob- 
lems is  lack  of  educational  facilities. 

If  It  Is  our  purpose  to  help  than,  what 
better  thing  eouM  you  do  with  this 
money  than  to  take  it  away  fnmi  the 
brewery  and  gold  mhilng  companies  and 
the  otiiers  who  hired  these  lobbyiste  and 
put  It  in  a  fund  which  will  really  hdp 
the  Philippines? 

Let  me  Just  read  some  of  this  corre- 
spondence that  was  uncovered  by  the 
Investigating  Committee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  which 
brought  this  about  and  which  caused  this 
rider  to  be  added  on  the  buildings  bilL 

ISi.  ODonneD  and  Mr.  Delgado  who 
were  former  members  of  the  Philippine 
War  Dunage  Commission,  and  they  are 
the  lobbyiste  Involved,  had  this  corre- 
spondence, and  I  would  Just  like  to  read 
what  Mr.  Delgado  In  the  Phlllpphies 
wrote  to  Mr.  OT)onneIl  in  Washington. 
I  am  not  going  to  read  it  aU.  but  I  want 
to  read  enough  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  was  going  on.  This  was  in  Decem- 
ber 1952. 
He  says: 

Your  letter  of  December  33, 1962.  was  duly 
received  and  have  noted  its  contents  with 
great  interest.    I  believe  you  are  quite  right 
in  your  appraisal  of  the  situation  there- 
Meaning  here  in  Washington—: 

but  I  am  afraid  that  the  antfauslaam  on  the 
part  of  intarestad  partlas  and  the  Gtovem- 
mentl 


Meaning  in  the  PhiliiH)ines— 

has  cooled  off. 

Nothing  has  been  done  and  no  one  aeems 
to  be  interMted  enough  to  take  the  mttutive 
In  having  aome  action  by  the  Oovemment  on 
the  matter  of  additional  war  damage  com- 
pensation. However.  I  am  today  writing  to 
Mr.  Uno  Outlerres.  president  of  the  Pri- 
vate Claimants  Association,  and  other  In- 
terested parties  on  the  subject.  In  addltloB, 
In  the  broadcast  which  X  am  achedoled  to 
make  on  the  18th  of  this  montti  over 
the  station.  DEBB.  X  wm  dlacuaa  the  subject 
in  an  effort  to  arouaa  anthuaiaBii  and  start 
the  baU  rolling.  ^  ,..•  i  :  j 

Start  the  ban  rolling  for  what?  Start 
the  ball  rolling  to  get  73  million  more 
dollars  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

Then  we  have  a  letter  dated  February 
9.  1952.  addressed  by  Mr.  OTXmnell  to 
Mr.  Ddgado.  I  will  read  you  a  para- 
graph of  that  letter.  He  says  he  is  im- 
successful  in  securing  the  120,000  names 
of  the  claimants— I  win  Just  tell  you 
briefly  what  the  big  part  of  the  letter 
says— to  solidt  all  these  people  to 
represent: 

But  signlileantly  ha  says  "In  connection 
with  the  war  tfaaaage  claimants,  I  disciwaeil 
thla  matter  thoroughly  with  Ambaasador 
Bomulo.  who  Xeals  that  If  the  final  aavi  per- 
cent Is  to  to*  realised,  it  can  ba  aocompllahed. 
if  at  all.  from  tola 


That  was  way  bade  In  1962.  Be  added: 

Z  know  that  the  Ambaaadar  wotild  give  us 
tmquallltod  support  la  swdi  aa  andeavqr. 

Mbwgetthis^ 
Waedleaa  to  say.  X— 

Meaning  Mr.  OT3onndl.  the  former 
Commissioner — 

would  Uka  to  make  a  good  I*hlHppine  coa- 
neetUm  on  a  retainer  baals  since  Z  am  con- 
fident X  could  do  a  good  Job. 

And  lAiat  a  good  Job  he  did— $73  mil- 
Uon  worth. 

I  know  that  you  will  keep  me  In  mind  If 
any  opportunltlea  shovQd  present  them- 
Bdvea. 

Wdl,  they  kept  up  their  correspond- 
ence.   They  did  not  quit  easily. 

In  1954  this  is  what  Mr.  01>)nnen 
said  to  Mr.  Delgado: 

Insofar  as  the  administration  is  concerned, 
the  q;>otllght  1*  now  being  put  on  the  Far 
East  rather  than  Europe.  Considering 
Magsayaay's  popularity  here,  it  would  be  my 
recommendation  at  this  time  that  you  work 
toward  llagsaysay  making  a  request  upon 
our  Government  for  this  32^  percent  which 
has  been  promised  as  a  matter  of  law. 

It  had  not  been  promised  at  all— it  was 
not  even  impUed— but  they  use  this 
luiguage: 

All  at  thoae  actlona  together  with  our 
work  here,  can  keep  this  propoaed  legislation 
In  the  limelight  and  ready  to  move  at  the 
impropriate  time. 

The  appropriate  time  turned  out  to  be 
8  years  later. 

Bir.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HATS.   I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  has  been  an 
aroma  from  this  $73  milUon  dalms  bilL 
Prom  the  time  It  was  first  conddered 
here,  it  seemed  to  us.  to  some  of  us  at 
least,  that  everything  was  not  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  The  letter  that 
the  goitieman  has  Just  read,  over  the 
signature  of  Mr.  OT)onnell,  is  further 
confirmation  of  that. 

There  are  some  of  us  here  today  who 
were  opposed  to  this  thing  from  the  start, 
but  who  find  oursdves  in  quite  a  predica- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  today  someone 
is  going  to  be  able  to  convince  me  that 
I  ou^t  to  vote  for  this  bin.  I  can  see 
some  vh-tue  in  It  to  that  pertiaps  OTton- 
nell  and  the  rest  of  these  people  win  be 
cut  out  But  I  am  not  sure  about  that — 
that  perhaps  they  wiU  not  find  some  way 
by  which  to  sneak  in  and  get  some  money 
out  of  it  as  it  is  now  set  up. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  in  exactly  the  same  boat 
as  he  is.  He  and  I  opposed  the  bm  on 
the  floor,  as  I  remember.  But  unless  this 
conference  report  is  adopted,  in  my  opin- 
ion, certainly  unless  something  is  done 
affirmatively,  the  money  win  go  to  the 
claimante  that  these  two  people  were 
working  for.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
voting  for  or  against  the  Philippines.  It 
is  not  this  simple.  It  is  a  question  of 
voting  for  this  rule  In  order  to  consider 
legislation  which  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  conferees  and  taking  away  the  bulk 
of  the  money  from  the  big  daimanto  and 
from  the  fellows  who  hired  these  law- 
yers. 


As  I  saM  at  the  time  this  bffl  was 
under  oondderatlop,  "gentlemen,  tf  you 
take  away  the  sugar  the  flies  wfll  leave 
automatically.**  Obriously,  if  you  cut 
down  the  daims  of  $1«0.000,  $200,000. 
$900,000.  to  $25,000  they  wffl  not  have 
mudi  money  to  pay  Mr.  Ddgado  and 
Mr.  OTtonndL  Porther  than  that,  we 
put  a  specific  prohibition,  for  whatever 
it  is  worth,  in  the  law  to  prevoit  these 
two  genti^nen  from  eoUecting  anything. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  while  this  wiU  not  eiB«  the  dtua- 
tion  It  win  make  it  less  malodorous. 

Mr.  HALE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IIATS.,_I  yidd  to  the  gentlonan 
fromPlorida. 

ISx.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  goitle- 
man  that  I  am  in  the  same  podtion  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  voted 
against  the  original  bffl  both  times.  The 
genUonan  who  is  now  in  the  wdl  of  the 
House  made  a  aplendid  flght  here  to  try 
to  alert  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  owe 
one  dime  to  the  Philippines.  ^Ihe  Con- 
gress upheld  him  in  tlmt  podtkm  the 
first  time,  as  I  recaU.  but  now  here  is  the 
situation  as  I  see  it:  "Hie  Congress, 
through  probably  misinformation  or 
through  being  mided — and  I  say  that 
advisedly— is  now  in  a  podtion  i^ere  it 
has  appropriated  $78  million  to  go  to 
these  various  claimante  over  there.  The 
gentieman  and  his  committee  now  are 
trying  to  reduce  the  figure  or  the 
amonnte  whidi  wffl  go  to  some  of  these 
claimante  so  that  the  balance,  if  any  is 
left  after  that,  and  after  they  get  through 
paying  off,  wffl  go  to  the  Phfflpptee  Gov- 
ernment to  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses, m  other  words,  we  have  now 
given  away  $73  million.  There  is  no 
hope  of  saving  that  But  we  can.  to  some 
extent,  control  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  that  is  left.  In  either  event  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Stetes  are  now 
studc  with  a  total  of  $73  million,  regard- 
less of  how  we  vote  on  this  conference 
report 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  gentleman  is  right  If  we  do 
not  act  afllrmatively  today  the  $78  mil- 
Ion  is  going  to  go  to  pay  the  big  tnewery 
over  there,  the  DEL  gold  mining  com- 
pany, and  others  of  that  fflc  who  hired 
these  lobbyiste  to  build  up  a  case  for 
something  that  did  not  exist.  Or,  do  you 
want  to  give  the  smaU  dalmante  the 
sman  amount  and  do  something  wfaidi  I 
think  might  turn  out  to  be  constructive 
and  useful  with  the  iMlanoe? 

If  this  role  is  adapted  and  this  con- 
ference report  Is  ad<9ted  everyone  wffl 
get  evnything  that  is  coming  to  them 
wliich  the  War  Damage  Commlsston  said 
watf  coming  to  them.  I  do  not  like  to  say 
"was  coming  to  them"  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  Is  the  case.  That  wffl  be  true 
with  the  exception  o(  287  big  eorpora- 
tlons. 

BCr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  It  dear  fiiat 
an  of  the  churdies  tovdved,  aU  of  the 
rdigious  orders  involved  have  already 
been  paid  to  fufl. 

Let  me  also  make  It  dear  that  an  of 
the  people  with  $500  claims  or  less  have 
been  paid  in  fulL  Let  me  point  oat  to 
the  Members  of  the  Hoose  that  a  man 
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with  a  $100,000  elaJm.  or  a  eorpormtkm. 
bM  alreedy  r<oc*ved  $63,500  of  ttutt 
delB.  and  undi  r  thia  blU  wUl  get  up  to 
»2ft,000  more. 
ttM  $100,000  claim,  be 
$MjMO  more,  becauee 
]jt«l^tl*?"  in  tbe  prea- 
it  of  the  total  elalm. 
the  claim  of  $100,000, 
I  be  paid  In  full,  and  the 
motMT  is  being  aken  away  from  the  big 
corporatlooa  wli  >  hired  Mr.  Delgado  and 
the  other  pent  eman  to  build  up  this 
thbag  In  order  i  9  sell  it  to  the  Congress 
and  to  get  us  to  give  them  the  money. 

Mr.  FBUiY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
■mtleman  yield  ? 
Mr.  BAYS.    : :  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
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body  aaythtinc. 


Mr.  PBLLT.  How  can  we  control 
funds  over  $a»,i  00?  If  we  can  do  that, 
iriiy  ean  we  n»t  retroactively  control 
100  percent  of  tl  e  claims? 

Ifir.  HATS.  We  are  going  to  control 
everythinc  over  $25,000  by  not  giving  it 
to  them.    They  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  VWLltY.  Why  can  we  not  do  that 
with  100  percen ;? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Wb  cannot  because  the 
Senate  would  n  >t  buy  it.    If  I  had  my 
druthers,  I  wou|d  druther  not  give  any- 
I  try  to  do  the  best  I 
But  we  cadnot  do  that. 

Mr.  BALKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  P 

Mr.  BAYS.  :  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vlorlda. 

Mr.  BAIBY.  I  think  that  the  Bouse 
here  owes  the  1  mtleman  in  the  well  of 
the  Bouse  a  do  p  sense  of  w>raeiation 
for  what  he  hai  done  here  today.  Be 
tried  to  alert  th  >.  Bouse  on  what  is  going 
on  in  cotmecti  in  with  this  particular 
thing.  I  do  no  think  that  we  owe  the 
people  of  the  Pli  liiq;>ines  or  anybody  ebe 
one  dime.  I  thl  ik  the  gentleman  agrees 
with  me  on  that  Be  is  now  trying  to  do 
the  best  he  can  n^ien  the  Congress  has 
besn  misled  inU  i^qvopriaUng  $73  mll- 
Uon  of  the  taxpa  irers'  money. 

Mr.  BAYS.  1 1  my  view  I  am  trying  to 
oorreet  to  the  t  est  of  my  ability  a  bad 
sitnatloii. 

If  there  are  t  ny  questions  about  ex- 
actly what  this  nroposed  conference  re- 
port does,  I  will  )e  idad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  sv  ch  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  I^9«aker,  :  appreciate  deQ>ly  the 
ranaxks  made  b '  my  very  able  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Iatb]  as  to  the  contents 
of  BJt.  5207,  ai  amended  by  the  other 
body.  I,  too,  Joi  led  him  in  opposition  to 
the  original  bin  granting  funds  In  pay- 
ment of  eertaii  Fliilippine  war  claims 
and  war  damag  »  when  it  came  before 
the  Bouse  some  time  aga 

Bowever,  the  ssue  we  have  before  us 
at  ttte  present  moment  Is  not  as  to 
whether  the  cosfoence  report  on  BJl. 
5207,  eanying  the  Ftailindne  claims 
settlement  as  mi  amendment,  is  to  be 
approved,  but.  i  Kther,  the  question  be- 
fore  the  Bouse  a  the  moment  is  whether 
this  body  shall  1  Miopt  Bouse  Resolution 
453  which.  If  ap  iroved  by  a  majority  of 
this  body,  praviles  for  taking  up  the 
conference  repot  t  and  for  its  dd>ate  and 
a  &ial  vote  upo4  It. 

in  this  body  wUl  coine 
whether  or  not  the 


The  first  vote 
on  the  questloi 


House  of  Representatives  wants  to 
change  its  position  again,  once  more 
march  up  the  hill  bravely,  with  drums 
beating  and  flags  flying,  to  say  to  the 
n.8.  Senate,  if  you  please,  the  other 
body,  that  it  cannot  add  to  House  meas- 
ures, when  they  reach  that  body,  amend- 
ments that  would  not  be  germane  if  of- 
fered in  the  House,  that  do  not  deal  at 
all  with  the  subject  contained  in  the 
original  House  bill,  as  it  cleared  this 
body,  and  sending  it  back  here  and  thus 
forcing  and  compelling  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  has  been  done  so 
many  times  in  the  past,  to  accept  the 
Judgment,  the  desires,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  other  body.  or.  as  it  happens  to  be 
in  this  particular  case,  primarily  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  one  individual 
Member  of  the  other  body,  as  the  gentle- 
man who  Just  preceded  me  has  stated, 
sitting  in  conference  committee  with  a 
pocketful  of  proxies,  and  saying,  in  an 
arrogant  way.  "House  of  Representa- 
tives, you  do  what  I  tell  you  to  do.  You 
pass  the  kind  of  legislation  I  want.  You 
accept  the  amendments  whether  they 
are  germane  or  not.  that  I  add  to  your 
House  biU.  whether  they  deal  with  the 
same  subject  you  discussed  and  legislated 
in  the  Bouse  or  not.  You  accept,  you 
take  it.  I  am  Jamming  it  down  yo\ir 
throats,  or  there  will  be  no  legislation." 

So  we  are  faced  with  the  issue  here  to- 
day of  whether  we  will  again  fUrl  our 
flag,  drag  it  down  through  the  dust,  and 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  down  the  hill  once 
m(Hre.  or  whether  we  will  stand  up  and 
say  to  the  other  body  that  we  are  going 
to  protect  our  own  prerogatives. 
_  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  minute. 

We  are  going  to  protect  our  own 
rights.  We  can  exercise  our  own  Judg- 
ment as  we  please  on  the  basic  legisla- 
tion we  pass  in  the  House.  We  can 
amend  it,  we  can  change  it,  so  long  as 
the  amendments  that  we  offer  are  ger- 
mane, but  we  cannot  permit  anyone  to 
write  new  law  that  is  not  germane  to  any 
bill  we  pass  in  the  House,  and  then  ex- 
pect us  docilely  to  take  dictation  from 
such  a  iMdy.  The  House  passed  on  this 
particular  subject  once  before. 

The  House,  this  body,  turned  this  pro- 
posal down  once  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  objection  was 
made  and  this  is  the  old.  okl  story,  if 
you  please,  oi  adding,  in  new  language 
something  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  original  bill  that  passed  the  House, 
BJl.  5207,  which  amended  the  Foreign 
Service  Building  Act  of  1926. 

Tbe  SPEABXR  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
srield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Philip- 
pines war  claim's  provisions.  Here,  they 
were  making  an  appropriation,  for  an- 
other  matter  entirdy,  absolutely  not  ger- 
mane, and  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 
rules  of  this  body  and  the  rights  of  this 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
its  wisdom  supported  the  position  of 
thoae  who  oppose  sending  this  matter  to 
conference.  Then  at  the  last  minute, 
under    pressure,    this    resolution    was 


brought  out.  so  now  you  can  v»te  as  you 
see  fit.  You  can  decide  for  yourselves 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  adopt  It.  As 
for  me,  I  am  not  for  ad(vting  this  reso- 
lution. I  am  not  for  marching  up  that 
hill  with  my  flags  flying,  and  then  troop- 
ing back  down  in  retreat  once  more  Just 
because  somebody  says  that  is  what  I  am 
supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYB.  I  certainly  respect  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  and  his  right  to  have 
his  own  opinion,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  point  out  that  if  we  had  docilely 
accepted  what  the  Senate  put  in  we 
would  not  be  here  asking  to  waive  points 
of  order.  We  rewrote  the  language  the 
way  the  Bouse  conferees  wanted  it  and 
went  beyond  the  scope  of  what  is  before 
us,  and  that  is  why  we  are  here  asking 
to  have  it  waived. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  not  yield 
further  so  as  hastily  to  reply  and  say 
that  in  the  end  you  have  adopted  an 
amendment  in  your  conference  commit- 
tee, which  the  Senate  added,  and  which 
was  not  at  all  germane  to  the  bill.  You 
should  never  have  agreed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Does  not  the  gentlonan 
from  Ohio  in  the  well  now  recall  it  was 
stated  to  the  Rules  Committee  if  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  really 
wanted  to  do  it  now.  this  minute,  in  the 
way  they  should,  they  could  bring  out 
another  bill,  and  there  is  nothing  here 
to  preclude  that  action  at  all.  This 
seems  to  be  an  action  they  could  take  if 
they  feel  it  is  more  convenient. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  They  can  do  so 
in  24  houn,  and  the  Rules  Committee 
would  clear  it  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op' 
position  to  the  rule  and  hope  that  we 
may  discuss  this  on  the  basis  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  wdl  as  what  is  best  for  the 
Nation. 

I  congratulate  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Hats],  on  the  state- 
ment he  made.  It  was  fair  and  accurate. 
I  know  his  position.  I  joined  with  him 
on  the  original  Philippines  war  claims 
bill  in  a  debate  to  defeat  that  bill.  I 
was  opposed  to  the  second  bill  which 
passed.  After  it  had  passed  the  Bouse 
it  came  before  my  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  appropriate  $73  million 
to  pay  these  war  damage  claims.  I 
voted  for  that  and  supported  it  in  the 
House.  But  the  appr(«>riation  was  for 
the  payment  of  war  damage  daims.  not 
for  the  creation  of  an  educational  fund 
in  the  Philippines. 

May  I  point  out  one  additional  vote 
that  has  not  been  mentioned  here  today, 
on  this  same  subject,  whether  or  not  we 
should  pay  the  lobbsrists  their  oommis- 
slons.  This  came  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  I  happen  to  be  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  that 
submitted    that    report.    The    distin- 
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gulshed  gentleman  from  Teiuui  [Mr. 
THOMAS]  brought  the  report  to  the  Bouse 
and  there  was  a  provlsian  that  none  of 
the  funds  diould  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  any  money  to  any  of  the  lobbyists  who 
had  woiked  on  these  claims.  I  voted  for 
that  amendment  which  the  Senate  had 
attached.  -But  I  say  to  you  that  the 
Bouse  voted  against  it  Now  they  say 
that  we  should  throw  out  all  the  rules 
in  the  book  in  order  to  satisfy  a  few  men. 
This  Bouse  voted  against  it  by  a  vote  of 
168  to  207.  on  May  14, 1968. 

Now,  it  could  have  been  done.  You 
could  have  put  this  limitation  in  under 
the  rules  of  the  Bouse.  And  you  could 
do  it  today  if  the  great  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  would  bring  out  a  bill 
with  this  same  language. 

Now,  let  us..see  what  is  being  done. 
Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provideB  that  i4K>n>priations  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  Bouse  of  R^resentatives, 
and  shall  be  made  in  the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, not  In  a  conference  com- 
mittee with  the  Senate.  By  the  adop« 
tion  of  this  ctmf  erenoe  report  you  will 
be  permitting  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  originate  iOT>roi»1ation8  in  a 
c<mf erence  committee. 

tJhder  rule  21.  section  4.  it  16  provided: 

XieglSlatlon  that  direct*  funds  prevUrasly 
i4>proprlated  to  be  used  for  a  parpen  not 
tpteUML  In  the  original  approprtatton  waa 
bald  to  be  an  i4>proprlatloa  In  oontraven- 
tlon  of  thla  provtklon  (3147.  vol.  vn,  Commls- 
alon'a  Precedents) . 

In  the  o(mference  reiwrt  there  Is  set 
forth  the  text  of  the  proposed  bill  and  in 
section  Sc  thereof  It  says,  and  I  quote: 

Any  balanoa  of  the  appropriation  mad* 
purmant  to  section  8  remaining  after  the 
payment  Is  autharlaed  by  the  first  section  of 
this  act  has  been  made  and  after  any  admin- 
istrative expenses  incurred  by  the  CJommls- 
sion  in  connection  with  such  payments  have 
been  paid  shaU  be  paid  Into  a  special  fund 
In  the  UJB.  Treasury  to  be  used  fer  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  educational  exchange  and 
other  educational  programs  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  BepubUc  of  the  PhUin>lnes 
and  the  United  States  in  such  manner  as  the 
Presidents  of  those  two  Republics  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine. 

This  language  makes  an  indefinite  ap- 
propriation for  the  purposes  of  further- 
ing the  educational  exchange  programs. 
Such  a  proposition  was  not  in  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  nor  was  It  In  the  bill 
as  It  was  amended  In  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  llieref  ore  the  bill  as  proposed 
in  the  conference  r^Tort  goes  b^ond  the 
aeope  of  either  the  House  or  Senate  ver- 
sion. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  Senate 
amendment  had  proposed  an  appropria- 
tion for  such  purpose,  it  would  not  be  in 
order  to  incorporate  such  pn^^osal  In 
the  conference  report  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  2  of  rule  ZX  of  the 
Bouse  rules.   Rule  XX  says,  and  I  quote: 

No  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  a  general 
appropriation  bill  which  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule  XZI, 
If  utAd.  amendment  had  originated  In  the 
House,  nor  any  amendment  of  the  Senate 
providing  for  an  appropriation  upon  any 
blU  other  than  the  general  appropriation 
bUl.  shaU  be  agreed  to  by  the  managws  on 
the  part  of  the  House  unless  specific  author- 
ity to  agree  to  such  amendment  shall  be 


first  given  by  the  House  by  a  separate  vote 
on  every  such  amendment. 

Of  course  the  Bouse  did  not  first  give 
to  Its  managers  qDecifle  authcni^  to 
agree  to  such  an  amendment  It  oould 
not  have  done  so  becaiise  the  Senate 
amendment  did  not  make  such  a  pro- 
posal. The  proposal  of  this  aivroprla- 
tion  for  the  additional  purpose  of  pro- 
moting educational  exchange  originated 
in  the  conference  room  and  not  in  either 
body. 

The  action  contemplated  in  providing 
funds  for  the  educational  activities  con- 
cerned is  clearly  an  "ai^ropriation"  and 
there  is  a  precedent  clearly  dealing  with 
this  very  proposition.  In  volume  VIE  of 
Cannon's  Precedents,  paragraph  1466,  it 
says: 

A  proposition  to  make  an  appropriation 
payable  from  funds  already  api»^rlated  was 
held  not  to  be  In  order  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  The  paymmt  from  a  fund  already  ap- 
propriated of  a  sum  which  otherwise  would 
be  charged  against  the  Treasury  was  held 
not  to  be  a  retrenchment  <tf  eiq^endlture. 

So  here  yon  have  the  Senate  in  con- 
ference i^iproprlating  for  a  purpose  not 
in  the  original  appropriation  bill,  to 
create  a  $30  million  fund.  For  what? 
Let  me  read  to  you  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  said  tills 
$30  million  was  going  to  be  used  for, 
that  would  be  set  up  in  this  bill.  Bere 
Is  what  he  said: 

This  special  fund  Is  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional exchanges  and  other  educational  pro- 
grams to  be  established  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Presidoits  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines. 

To  av<tf  d  any  mlsi4>prehension  on  tbe  sooni 
that  use  of  this  qieelal  fund  for  educational 
purposes  would  not  assist  the  PhlllpplneB 
in  its  program  of  economic  rehabilitatioa 
and  development,  I  would  like  to  devote 
some  time  to  this  provisicm  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  special  fund  would  be  available 
not  only  for  educational  exchange  but  for 
other  educational  programs  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
Stotes. 

For  th«  record,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
it  Is  our  intent  that  these  other  educational 
programs  shotUd  be  broadly  oonoeived. 
Imi^lnative  in  soc^,  and  where  feasible, 
linked  to  the  purposes  of  the  original 
Philippine  claims  legislation.  Tlx^  are 
many  uses  for  the  spwdal  fund,  such  as  in- 
creased 8(diool  oonstruotlon.  asslstanee  to 
teachers'  salartos.  providing  training,  sal- 
aries, and  equipment  for  community  de- 
velopment specialists,  and  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  youth  movement  vrtiieh  has  a 
high  educaUonal  and  training  quotient  to 
it.  The  fund,  could  be  drawn  on  to  support 
training  of  vocational  and  speclaUsts  in 
other  fields  and  for  agricultural  extension 
work  among  farmers. 

listen  to  this.  Those  of  you  who  op- 
pose Federal  aid  to  education  and  thoae 
of  you  who  are  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, mark  you  well  this,  that  It  Is  stated 
in  here  that  this  $30  million  In  the  Phil- 
ippines can  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  schoolhouses,  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers, vocational  training,  all  of  the  other 
features  of  aid  to  education.  This  Is  $30 
million,  and  your  worldwide  educational 
program,  which  you  have  passed  In  this 
House  worldwide.  Is  $42  million.  But 
here  in  one  area  you  are  going  to  set  up 


a  $80  million  fund  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yidd  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  this  does  not  pass,  $1 
million  of  it  will  go  to  build  an  exten- 
sion of  a  l»ewery.  What  we  are  doing 
is  takhig  it  away  from  them  and  saying 
you  can  use  it  for  some  more  beneficial 
purpose. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  know  the  distinguished 
gentleman  f  nun  Ohio  was  op/poaed  to 
this  bill  OTiginally.  but  it  Is  a  remarkable 
thing  to  see  the  change  that  has  taken 
place.  When  we  defeated  the  original 
Ull  what  hi^pened?  Why,  the  great 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
wrote  new  legislation.  The  committee 
wrote  a  bill  that  they  passed  that  came 
out  of  the  great  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  practically  the  entire  rqwrt 
which  I  hold  In  my  hand  is  made  up  of 
editorials  spanking  the  House  for  having 
defeated  the  PhiUpplnee  btU.  Hw  edi- 
torials have  headlines  like  this:  "Repay 
Your  Friends."  "Mistreating  the  Philip- 
pines." "Dishonor  or  JoBt  Debt"  "Not 
Aid.  Just  Debt."  And  on  through  this 
report.  This  was  legislatlwi  by  editorial 
comment.  But  the  bill  passed  aftor  we 
once  dtf eated  it,  after  we  found  tt  was 
wrong.  Now  In  order  to  correct  that  bad 
legislation  you  oome  In  and  throw  out 
all  the  rules  of  the  book. 

Why  do  we  not  legislate  tay  rule  If  we 
are  to  be  a  responsible  legislative  body, 
not  by  expediency?  The  Fortigix  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  was  able  to  bring 
out  this  MH  and  to  pass  it  f  or  $78  mllUon 
with  a  report  by  editorial.  If  we  defeat 
this  rule,  that  committee  could  oome  out 
tomiUTOW  with  a  bUl  containing  tbe  same 
provisions  we  had  In  the  supidemental 
act  which  the  BOuse  defeated,  oontabi- 
Ing  the  same  provisions  that  are  in  this 
oonfoenoe  rq^rt.  and  you  could  pass  it 
In  the  Bouse. 

I  am  not  pleading  here  at  all  for  any 
k>bbylsts.  I  will  vote  for  a  blU.  I  will 
sponsor  it,  I  wUl  do  anything  to  brfaig 
It  out,  as  I  did  on  the  suKdemental  to 
prevent  such  payments.  What  I  am 
pleading  for  here  Is  the  integrity  of  tbe 
Bouse  of  Representatives.  You  are  vio- 
lating the  rules  of  a  oonferenoe,  gobig 
beyond  the  Item  sent  to  It  for  oonference. 
This  Is  one  reason.  One  of  the  rules  you 
are  voting  against  Is  the  rule  that  pro- 
vides for  appropriations  gohig  to  the  Ap- 
pr<K>riati(ms  Committee,  not  on  leglsla- 
tkm. 

The  other  is  that  a  Senate  amendment 
which  is  not  germane  to  the  original 
Bouse  bill  dunild  oome  into  the  Bouse 
and  be  considered  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  where  it  could  be  ddMtted  and 
where  you  could  have  a  fun  oKMrtunity 
to  consider  it  Let  me  say  to  you  that 
neither  the  Bauae  of  Representatives  nor 
the  Senate  has  ever  had  this  legislation 
before  It  except  on  a  oonferenoe  report. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  ftnr  the  $73 
million  and  ttie  bUl  written  in  tlie  Bbuse, 
neither  one  Is  In  this  conf erenoe  report 
This  Is  completely  new  legMatiwi  It 
is  completely  new  legislation  written  in 
conference.    Are  we  going  to  abdicate 
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the  mcnifsttvv  I  of  flie  Boose  of 
to  ft  few  men  fMm  flie 

the  lavt  Is  t  lis  House  golnf  to  Wke 
the  pcmMob  thi  t  tre  wm  WBiTe  tMs  point 
of  order  and  th  U  we  wffl  wmlTo  our  nOes 
o^ktheboJlB  of  espedleney 
the  time-teeted  rako  of 
body? 
t^  you.  in  IfOoktOK  over  the 
the  niles  on  this,  I 
opened  the  fro^it  page  of  the  "Bolee  of 
Proeednre  of  tne  Bouee  of  Rcpreacnta- 
ttree"  end  I  f  on  Id  •  very  tntereetmc  quo- 
ttttioB  OB  the  1  rat  leaf  of  that  book.  If 
I  may.  we  wO  quote  Shakespeare  be- 
eaose  tt  Is  tai  tt  e  *ltales  of  Proeedure  of 
the  Hoose  of  Rn  presentattvee."  In  tbeee 
Rtdee  of  Pioee^  ore.  they  go  to  the  *lier- 
chant  of  Vcnlo  >' 
Bassanlo  sa94  to  Portia: 
Aadldo 


to 
little 


BotPertto 


you 


once  th«  law 


aotlwHt  'I  to  do  A  graat  right,  do  a 


a  brilliant  woman  and 


•  •  •  tifiu  bo 
uMI  many  aa  orror  by  tho 
vlU  raah  Into  tho  atate. 

lust  as  tnie  asttap- 
he  basis  of  the  rules  of 
of  tile  Bouse  as  at  the  time 
It  was  lliH  written.    We.  to  do  a 
do  a  little  wrong  of  this 
precedent 
will  be  ieewded  as  a 
an  ei  ror  by  the 
nMhInto  dfeotthe 

the  Bouse  win  de«eat  thla 
slneerel  r  hope  it  will  defeat  this 


great  right  and 
type 


Let  me  say 

Ttereisa 
f erenee  report 
point  of  ordei 
tt,  R  wowdd  be 
therukeand 


Ing  our  rules 
ddegattng  our 


Mb 


proo  )dure 
<ouild 


one  thing  further: 
by  wfaleh  this  eon- 
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tteman  In  voUag  against  the  granting 
of  this  rule.    '^ 

M^.  BOW.  I  tlMBk  the  gentleman 
fbom  Mew  Yoi^ 

May  I  say.  in  setting  up  this  fund  for 
onr  friends  in  the  Philippines  for  $30 
million,  and  as  I  say.  worldwide  it  is 
$43  milUon,  then  what  is  the  next  friend- 
ly country  going  to  say?  They  will  say. 
•Tjook  what  you  did  for  the  Philippines: 
we  need  $30  million,  too."  So  it  will  go 
on  down  the  line. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  has 
been  eome  objection — propaganda 
against  the  foreign  aid  program.  This 
Is  a  part  of  it;  $30  million.  We  can 
withhold  this.  We  can  bring  in  a  bUl 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
limiting  claims  to  $25,000  and  cutting 
out  anything  that  is  to  go  to  the  lobby- 
ists and  then  let  us  send  the  rest  of  it, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  BatsI  so  pnq?erly  said — let 
us  put  the  rest  of  It  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Can  we  add  tUs  to  our  national  debt 
of  $308  billion?  Can  we  afford  this 
when  we  are  paying  dose  to  $20,000  a 
minute  in  interest  on  owe  national  debt? 
Remember  further,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  borrow  this  $30  million;  remember 
that 

Let  me  say  to  you  in  closing,  this  bin 
proWdes  that  we  pay  the  Philippines  on 
the  basis  of  2  pesos  to  the  dollar.  I 
think  you  wiU  find,  although  I  have  not 
checked  it.  but  not  long  ago  or  at  least 
a  few  days  ago  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
4  pesos  to  the  dollar. 

So  what  you  are  doing  in  this  is  yon 
have  set  up  in  this  bin  a  payment  of  2 
pesos  to  the  dollar.  It  is  actually  4.  So 
what  you  are  doing  is  doubling  it. 
Ther^Cre.  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  in 
the  thought  that  we  are  saving  money. 
Let  us  defeat  the  rule  and  protect  the 
integrity  of  this  great  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohla  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  AoAnl. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
sum^ort  ot  this  rule  and  in  support  of 
the  conference  report. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  said  about 
procedural  matters  here,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  are  talking  about  q^eciflc 
recommendations.  The  question  is  not 
whether  we  are  trying  to  save  $73  nUl- 
1km.  That  money  has  been  authorind 
and  appropriated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  trying  under  this 
procediire  here  today,  as  has  been  said, 
to  set  some  guidelines,  to  write  some  pro- 
tective words  Into  this  legislation,  to 
Indicate  our  distrust  of,  our  distaste  for 
improper  loblqrlng  activities  that  have 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  things  we 
are  trying  to  do.  These  are  the  things 
which  the  Members  of  the  Bouse  win 
be  voting  for  If  we  adopt  the  rule  and 
the  conference  report. 

It  has  been  inferred  here  that  the  con- 
fo-ees  on  the  part  of  the  Bouse  meekbr 
gave  in  and  acquiesced  in  the  demands  of 
those  of  the  other  body.  That  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  This  was  a  hard, 
tough  conference,  and  what  has  eome 
forth  is  what  we  brieve — ^thoee  of  us 


wtio  were  conferees— to  be  the  best  solu* 
tlon  possible. 

In  voting  upon  this  rule  and  in  voting 
upon  tim  adoption  of  the  copferenoe  re- 
port the  question  is  this:  Do  you  want  to 
write  restrictlosM  into  this  kglslatlan 
against  Improper  lobbying?  Do  you 
want  to  use  this  money,  which  is  already 
appnvriated.  in  the  proper  way?  If  you 
do.  then  vote  for  the  rule  and  for  the  con- 
ference report; 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [BCr.  BAirr]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
here  as  a  traditional  foe  of  paying  one 
dime  to  any  claimant  in  the  PhiUppine 
Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  a  year 
ago  would  have  restricted  the  amount 
that  any  claimant  could  receive,  after  my 
first  amendment  a  year  ago  was  defeated 
that  would  pay  this  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  PhiUppine  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  Bouse  know  my  position  since  that 
time,  through  mem<n«ndums  which  have 
been  sent  to  their  re^ective  offices.  But 
I  would  like  to  say  this  in  connection 
with  the  baring  of  our  souls  in  relation 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that 
it  was  the  Bouse  that  was  deceived  by 
the  lobbyiste  and  not  the  Soiate.  It  was 
the  Senate  that  took  it  upon  itself  to 
conduct  the  hearings  and  to  Investigate 
abuses  under  the  act,  and  not  the  Bouse 
of  RepresenteUves.  And,  flxially  it  has 
been  the  Senate  which  has  insisted  upon 
paying  this  money  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  is 
exactly  in  accordance  with  what  Presi- 
dent Eteenhower  agreed  to  do  when  he 
was  Presidoit  of  the  United  Stetes.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  this  administration  wanted  to 
do,  until  the  Bouse  twisted  the  arm  of 
the  Secretary  of  Stote  who  forced  the 
Senate  to  recede  from  their  position  and 
go  bade  to  giving  this  money  directly  to 
the  claimants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  now  given 
us  this  opportunity  to  straighten  our 
own  house.  Under  the  former  bUl  when 
it  came  up  under  an  appropriation  act 
we  receded  fram  the  position  of  the  con- 
ferees and  I  agreed  with  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  that  this  measure 
should  come  on  an  authorizing  biU 
rather  than  an  appropriation  bilL 

Today  you  have  that  before  you.  This 
bin  is  an  authorizing  bilL  Now  he  ob- 
Jecte  to  the  fact  we  are  appropriating 
$30  miUion  under  an  authorizing  blU. 
When  it  was  before  this  body  he  objected 
that  it  was  an  authorisation  under  an 
appropriation  bm.  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  There  is  no  chance  that  this 
bin  win  c(Hne  back  to  this  body  unless 
we  pass  this  legislation  now.  It  is  not 
the  Bouse  that  has  taken  the  lead  in 
correcting  this  situation,  it  is  the  Senate, 
and  we  should  not  miss  this  opportimity 
or  the  $73  mlUlon  win  most  assuredly  be 
paid  out  by  direction  of  one  man  if  he 
so  orders  should  we  defeat  this  resolu- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  many  months  of 
negotiations.  Bouse-Senate  conferees 
have  finally  reported  agre«nent  con- 
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coming  the  PhiUppine  war  damage 
claims  bin.  This  compromise  is  a  rea- 
sonable one.  The  obligations  of  the 
United  Stotes  are  fuUUled:  whUe  the 
QTecter  of  large  windfalls  for  lobbsriste  is 
removed. 

An  Congressmen  hold  in  reverence  the 
rules  and  traditions  of  the  Bouse.  These 
rules  and  traditions,  developed  over  the 
shears,  provide  orderly  methods  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  this  great  bo6j. 

The  other  body  has  rules  which  differ 
from  ours.  I  beUeve  our  rules  as  they 
aivly  to  germaneness  of  legislation  and 
debate  are  far  superior.  Our  rules  clear- 
ly label  legislation  under  consideration 
by  the  Bouse.  We  do  not  suljscribe  to 
the  method  of  tacking  on  major  legisla- 
tion to  minor  bills.  I  believe  our  posi- 
tion is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 
The  Rules  Committee,  to  ite  everlasting 
credit,  has  recently  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  a  situation  of  this 
type. 

This  should  be  the  last  time  that  the 
Bouse,  except  in  an  emergency,  should 
have  to  consider  legislation  that  is  not 
germane  in  form. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  matter  of  form  is  sec- 
ondary in  considering  the  matter  before 
us  today.  This  is  probably  the  last 
chance  we  wm  have  to  correct  legislation 
that  is  obviously  wrong.  By  approving 
Bouse  Resolution  453.  we  can  give  legis- 
lative evidence  that  the  Bouse  holds 
honor  and  principle  above  an  else. 

FaUure  to  act  favorably  on  this  resolu- 
tion win  only  aid  and  comfort  those  who 
are  tiring  to  undermine  our  democratic 
institutions  through  charges  of  payola 
and  inaction.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  pace 
of  this  session  of  Congress  has  caused 
c(munent  throughout  the  land. 

What  are  we  today  being  asked  to 
approve? 

The  conference  r^;x>rt  on  BJl.  5307 
limite  paymento  to  iikUvidual  daimante 
to  a  maximum  of  $25,000.  This  provision 
goes  a  long  way  toward  assuring  that  no 
lobb^^Lsts  win  recdve  a  windf  an  arising 
out  of  acte  of  Congress.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  point  agreed 
to  by  the  Bouse-Senate  conferees, 
because  it  meets  the  principal  fear  ^- 
pressed  by  those  who  opposed  payment 
to  individual  claimants---a  fear  which 
reached  national  proportions  as  the  ac- 
tivities of  lobbyiste  were  exposed. 

PHIUFFIKB-AmaXCAN  VUBMIMMIP  SHHAMCB) 

By  adcvtion  of  the  Bouse-Senate  con- 
ference report  frigidly  PhiUppine- 
American  relations  win  be  mainUuned. 
The  report  provides  for  amoimts  over  the 
authorized  $25,000  to  individual  claim- 
ante  be  reserved  in  a  special  fund  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  educational  purposes. 
The  conferees  have  provided  for  a  special 
fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  fiuther 
educational  exchanges  and  other  educa- 
tional programs  of  mutual  advantage  to 
the  PhiUppine  RepubUc  and  the  ynited 
Stotes.  This  fund  would  be  created  by 
depMiting  an  sums  over  the  $25,000  au- 
thorized for  individual  daimante  with 
the  U.S.  Treasury  until  agreement  as  to 
their  use  is  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of  the 
PhiUnHnea. 


Moreover,  under  this  fund  many  high 
impact  projecte  could  be  givoi  educa- 
tional and  technical  backup.  For  in- 
stance, a  PhiUppine  Institute  of  Land 
Reform  might  be  created  to  provide  tech- 
nicians and  specialists  for  agricultural 
progress  in  the  PhiUppines.  To  a  large 
extent  the  PhiUi^ines  is  a  showcase  for 
American-style  democracy.  If  the  PhU- 
ippine  economy  shows  greater  progress 
than  those  of  countries  under  dictator- 
ships, of  one  form  or  another,  then  the 
attraction  of  the  uncommitted  nations 
for  freedom  wiU  be  aU  the  greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  commonsense 
of  the  Bouse  win  overcome  procedural 
roadbloclES  however  weU  intentioned,  and 
that  this  resolution  wiU  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  ronainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side  to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  gentieman  from  New 
Ywk  [Mr.  Baut]  say  that  the  Bouse  had 
been  lax  and  that  by  this  procedure  the 
Senate  is  straightening  out  the  Bouse; 
straightening  out  our  affairs. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentieman  as  others 
have  wen  said  lief  ore  me — the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl — there  has 
been  nothing  to  prevent  the  Bouse  Com- 
mittee on  Foreicm  Affairs  from  bringing 
out  a  bin  that  would  meet  the  objections 
of  many  Members  of  the  Bouse  to  the 
procedure  that  is  here  being  attempted. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentieman  yidd? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  New  Y(nk. 

Bfr.  BARRY.  Does  the  gentieman 
now  speaking  to  us  think  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  would  ever  reconsider  a 
bin  to  do  what  the  gentieman  wante  to 
have  done? 

lifr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
reconsideration.  It  is  a  question  <tf 
bringing  out  a  bin  that  would  meet  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  and  ex- 
tricate the  Bouse  from  the  p(»ition  of 
being  used  as  a  doormat  by  the  other 
body.  If  you  vote  for  this,  you  should 
hold  your  nose  when  you  do,  knowing 
that  you  have  swept  the  rules  oi  the 
House  omnpletely  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  BARRY.  There  are  times  when 
you  are  already  in  the  fire  with  both  your 
feet  and  in  order  to  take  them  out  you 
have  to  grab  hold  of  something.  This  is 
a  way  of  our  grabbing  hold.  If  this  fails, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentieman  if  he 
can  assure  this  body  that  he  win  see  to 
it  that  a  bin  ccunes  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  that  there  is 
no  vaUd  reas<m  why  a  bUl  could  not  have 
been  brought  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  long  ago  to  properly  and 
fairly  meet  this  situation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Why  was  it  not  brought 
out? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentieman  was  on 
the  committee  at  the  time  the  original 
hearings,  if  they  can  be  called  hearings, 
were  held  on  this  biU.    I  was  not. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  have  had  a  bUl  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  do  Just 


exactly  what  the  gentleman  wante  done; 
to  do  exactly  what  the  original  agree- 
ment of  August  5.  1059.  provided,  but 
there  has  been  no  attentkm  paid  to  that 
bin.  there  has  been  no  attention  paid 
to  any  o(»npanion  bills,  and  the  gentle- 
man should  know  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  agrees 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  bin  could  not 
have  bem  brought  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  rectify  the  sorry 
situation  that  now  exists. 

Mr.  BARRY.  If  the  gentieman  had 
the  necessary  votes  in  the  committee  this 
would  have  been  possible — ^however,  since 
the  gentleman  knows  that  no  bin  has 
been  considered  by  the  committee  even 
though  several  have  been  totroduced  it 
should  be  obvious  to  him  that  now  and 
only  now  is  there  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
agree,  as  others  have  stated  that  there 
was  a  hard  and  tough  conference  with 
theSoiate.  ThislsnotthebiUMVroved 
by  the  Bouse.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
Senate,  being  rammed  down  our  throate 
as  a  rider  to  another  bilL 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
sustain  the  rules  of  the  Bouse,  and  vote 
down  the  pending  resolution  waiving 
polnte  of  order. 

Ur.  BOUJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  pretend  to  be 
expert  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  could 
not  give  you  a  detailed  chronology  of  aU 
the  evente  that  have  taken  place,  but  I 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  what  was 
said  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  whim 
the  rule  was  requested,  and  have  4l80 
listened  with  great  care  to  this  debate. 
It  seems  to  me  from  the  comment  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Ohto  [Mr.  Bats],  and 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Aimur],  that  the  people  who  have  been 
most  heavily  involved  in  this  matter,  men 
who  have  been  opposed  to  the  whde  $7$ 
mUUon  bdng  expended,  fed  that  this  Is 
the  most  practical  way  in  which  we  can 
best  solve  the  problem.  Now  one  thing  I 
do  know  a  UtUe  bit  about  is  the  rules  of 
the  Bouse. 

We  have  had  many  a  flne-fimn  argu- 
ment about  how  we  are  destroying  the 
rules  of  the  Bouse.  The  proeedure  un- 
der which  we  are  acting  is  provided  in 
the  rules  of  the  Bouse  so  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  be  destroying  the  rules  of  the 
Bouse.  It  scans  to  me  that  ttie  best 
way  for  aU  of  us  to  improve  an  extiemdy 
bad  situatkm  is  to  vote  for  this  rule. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  wUl  be  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentieman  from  Missouri  on 
what  he  has  said  in  this  regard.  We  are 
opa«ting  under  a  special  rule  which 
has  come  from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
friiich  is  standard  procedure  in  this 
Bouse  day  after  day.  I  think  the  Bouse 
is  entitled  to  consider  this  propotttion 
on  the  merite.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  and  the  oonsidera- 
tton  of  the  conference  rnwrt. 
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old 

Taloed,aadh] 
to  prorlde  for 
which  Is 
If  the 
would  just  Ukfe 


auction  5  of  the  act  passed 

to  the  awards  being  based 

2  pesos  to  the  dollar. 

sjvards  were  made  by  the 

the  peso  has  been  de- 

falzness  tt  was  necessary 

payment  at  the  new  rate 

4  to  the  dollar. 

lentlfmaa  win  yield  farther.  I 


apgfft  zlmately ' 


In  aplte  of  the 
has  been  nadt 


It.  that  If 
goage  whidi 
wU^  we  are 


to  point  oat  again  that 

leat  of  the  argument  ttiat 

onboth sides.  Mr.  Oioas. 

inn  whuui  I  sit  tn  ttie 

Oonmnteeon  ^wwigii  Aftm^r^  and  some- 

and  somettanes  we  dls- 

that  he  did  not  thfaJc  tte 

bargained  In  a  toiKh 


Ido  not  ykA  tte  any  of  ttie  roles  of  the 
Boose,  hot  it  fnm  put  op  to  one  of  the 
before  we  got  an  agree- 
ttwy  agreed  to  this  Ian- 
he  House  proposed  and 
ba^  to  you.  that 


Che  Pfafllpplne4  would  not  Uke  It.  and  he 
foor-lsttcred  word  be- 
gtamlng  wUh  *.  "With  the  Phfllppfaiesr 
I  eouldnt  ear »  less  after  dealing  with 
«»  Hove  ooiferees.''^8o  I  thtaric  he 
ttwoght  we  wsre  touglh.  and  we  were, 
and  we  did  uihold  the  House  postUm. 
Ait  X  sotaslt  1  0  you.  ladies  and  gentle- 
Bsn.  that  what  the  Boose  dealt  with 
tfalB  pmlihiii  h  St  year  we  were  Ignorant 
of  these  letteis  which  I  qnoted.  from 
these  two  met  who  are  former  Philip- 
pine War  Dan  lage  Claims  Commission- 
ers, tifmat  the  r  plans  to  milk  the  tax- 
payers, and  CO  leet  big  fees  for  dotaig  It 
The  genOenian  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Bnurr]  i  ot  in  the  Rsooto  a  long 
history  of  thi  ,  if  you  hare  taken  the 
trooUetoreac  it.  of  these  machinations 
and  negotiatkns  between  two  former 
War  Claims  C  aounissloners  to  get  this 
paid.  I  say  to  you  that  this  is  the  only 
chance  I  kno«  of  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  reeUfJi  partlaUy  at  least,  some- 
tldng  that  I  t  link  we  would  not  have 
done  if  the  whi  lie  complete  situation  and 
facts  had  been  before  us. 

I  have  had  n  any  Members  come  to  me 
pdvaMy  and  I  Ky.  "I  was  with  you  when 
we  beat  this  t »  first  time;  what  posi- 
tion am  I  in  n  yw?"   I  think  they  are  in 


the  same  position  I  am  in.  trying  to  sal- 
vage irtiatever  we  can  from  a  bad  situa- 
tion. 1^  friend  says  that  he  wants  to 
motact  his  ztghts  as  a  member  of  ttie  Ap- 
propxlations  Committee.  If  I  may  ex- 
press an  opinion,  maybe  he  goes  a  little 
beyond  that  in  this  case.  He  talks  about 
aivropriating  money.  We  are  not  ap- 
propriating anything.  The  money  has 
been  appropriated  by  those  very  gentle- 
men. uaA  by  the  House,  to  the  claimants. 
An  we  propose  to  do.  if  we  can  get  this 
conference  report  called  up.  is  to  take 
away  part  of  those  appropriations,  put 
some  of  it  back  in  the  Treasury  uid  keep 
some  of  it  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  decide  what  to  do  with  it  And 
if  he  never  decides  to  do  anything  it  win 
always  stay  tn  the  Treasury. 

So  It  is  not  a  question  of  appropria- 
tion. It  is  a  qaestlon  of  saving  something. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOLUNQ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, briefly. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man read  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  should  Uke  to  read  from  the 
law  itself,  what  It  says  about  pesos. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Bach  award  nuMie  under  this 
Act  Shan  b«  ocrtlfled  to  the  Secretazj  of  the 
Tk^asury  In  terms  of  UUted  States  enrrency 
on  the  basts  of  the  rate  of  eaehange  (that  Is 
P/a  eqoala  SI)  whleh  was  applied  In  the 
Rill4>|iliw  RetmMMtattan  Act  of  104S.  far 
payment  oat  of  soms  appropriated  pursuant 
to  seetianSaf  this  Act. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  argument 
that  this  rule  Is  brought  up  In  violatton 
of  the  Rales  of  the  Boose  is  an  erroneous 
one.  This  rule  Is  brought  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

We  are  fteed  with  a  Tery  diflleult  and 
practical  situation.  Unless  this  confer- 
ence report  is  agreed  to.  the  biU  Is  on  the 
statote  books  with  $73  million  m>ropri- 
ated  and  the  Commission  has  got  to 
males  the  payments  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

The  Oonfer^es  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
in  my  opinion,  did  a  very  excellent  Job 
under  most  trying  drenmstanoes.  This 
bin  in  substance  represents  the  viewpoint 
of  the  House  and  not  the  vlewpoiut  of 
the  other  body.  I  hope  the  rule  win  be 
ad(n>ted  and  that  the  conference  rqxxt 
win  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOUJMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  residutlon. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  2$4,  nays  166.  not  voting  32. 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  108] 

I    TXAS— «4 

Adair  Bass  Bonner 

Addabbo  Beekworth  Kademas 

Albert  Bennett.  Fla.  Brooks 

Sahley  Beny  BroomfleM 

Aai>inaU  BQg«i  Brown.  OaUf. 

Baker  Boland  Buiice 

Baldwin  Boiling  Burkhatter 

Bairett  Beltoa.  Burteson 

iF.  anBe,Fa. 


Cameron 

Carey 

Chelf 

Clark 

Clereland 

Oohelan 

Cooler 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delsney 

Dent 

Denton 

DaroiuUan 

Dlggs 

DlngcU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dolskl 

IXincian 

Dwyer 

Kdmondson 

Edwards 

BUlott 

glswwth 

Eveiell 

Fallon 

rtubetsln 

FasceU 

Fetgtaan 

Flnnegan 


Xehord 
Jennlnci 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Wis. 
Jonas.  Ala. 


Randall 
RellU 


Kastenmeler 

Keith 

KMlj 

Keosh 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

Kluesjmskl 

Kunkd 

Lankford 

I.ertnski 

Ubonstt 

Ittntlnay 

Long.  La. 

Long.  lid. 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

ICcIntIre 

MaeOregor 


MalUlard 
Martin.  Mass. 
Mathlas 


Matthews 
May 


Pkxid 

Pogarty 
Fountam 


MUlar.OaUf. 


Mlnlah 
Monagan 


FreUnghufSMi 
medel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oallagbsr 


Morgan 

MoiTta 
Morrison 


Olalmo 

Olbbons 

OUbert 

GUI 

Oonsalea 

GrabowAi 

Gray 

Green.  Orag 

Green,  Pa. 

Ortfllths 

Graver 

,Oa. 


Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  M.T. 

Murray 

NedH 

Nlz 

O'Brlsn.H.T. 

O'Haia.m. 

O'Bara.Mloh. 

Olaen.Mont. 


Rbodss.Pa. 

RlTers.  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Robert^  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Bogen.Fla. 

Bogen,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakt 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  ir.T. 

StOennaln 

8t.Onge 

Decreet 

Selden 

SheUey 

Shipley 

fitartrer 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slaek 

Smith.  OsUf. 

Smith,  Va. 

i^rlnger 

8tart>ler 

StaSbrd 

Staggea 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblelleld 

SulUvan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udan 

Ullman 

VanDeerUn 

Vanlk 

Vinson 


OIMU 
Gamers 


Horton 
Hun 


Abbltt 

Abrte 

Abemethy 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

AshbnxA 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ajree 

Baring 

Bates 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Poege 

Powtil 

Prlee 

Pudnskl 

PuroeU 


Beermann 
Bell 

Bennett.  Ml^. 
BetU 
Bolton. 

OUverP. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwnl 
Brotsman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.N.a 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Bmoe 
Burton 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahlU 
Cannon 
Casey 


MATS— 180 

Oederberg 
Chambeitfetn 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,Oel 
OoUtar 
Colmer 
Oonte 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
DerwlnsU 
Oevlne 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Flndley 
Pino 

JfOTu 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gary 

Oathlngi 

Gavin 

Glenn 

GoodeU 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Groee 

Gubssr 

Gumsy 


Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhaUey 

White 

Wlckersham 

WldnaU 

WUlls 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wrtght 
Wydler 
Young 
ZablocU 


Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Harrison    ~ 

Hartfia 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  MkA. 

HemphlU 

Henderson 

Hbeven 

Hbfinan 

Horan 

Bdsmer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

JOhaneen 

Jonas 

Kllbiun 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McOuUodh 


McLoskey 


196S 
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>Sffi«n^ii 

Pool 

BkitbltB 

Mahoa 

«ule 

Snydsr 

Mardi 

Reld.  m. 

Steed 

Martin,  Calif. 

Rhodee.ArlB. 

Stlnson 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Bleh 

Taleott           . 

Michel 

Taylor             ' 

MlUlken 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Tollefson 

M«n«h*ll 

Rooney 

Tuck 

MOntoya 

Roudebxish 

Utt 

Morton 

Rumsfeld 

Van  Pelt 

Moeher 

Stl  George 

Watson 

Natcher 

Saylor 

Weaver 

Nelaen 

Schadeberg 

WesUand 

Norblad 

Schenck 

Wharton 

CKonskl 

SchneebeU 

Whltener 

Ostertag 

Schwelker 

Whltten 

PeUy 

Schwengel 

Williams 

PUcher 

Scott 

WUson,  Bob 

Pillion 

Short 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Pimie 

Slkes 

Wyman 

PoS 

SUer 

Younger 

NOT  VOTINGS— «2 

Astamore ' 

HaeBn.OaIlf. 

Qumen 

Belcher 

Hawkins 

Boblson 

Blatnlk 

Hollfleld 

Senner 

Buckley 

Johnson,  Calif 

Sheppard 

CeUer 

Jones.  Mo. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cramer 

Kee 

Taft 

Daddarlo 

Leggett 

Teague.Tex. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

niompeon.  La 

Bvlns 

MUler,  N.T. 

Thomberry 

Flynt 

4■oare^ 

Wlnstead 

Orlffln 

O'Brien,  HL 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Iffr.  Cramer  against. 
Mr.  Buckley  tor,  with  Mr.  Wlnstead  against. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  iniler  of  New 
York  against. 
Mr.  Belcher  for.  with  Mr.  Roblson  against. 
Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Moore  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  niompson  of  Louistana  with  Mr. 
Orlffln. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Ut.  Taft. 

Mr.  BUtnlk  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Bvlns  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  lir.  Ashmore. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  Callfamla  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

ISr.  HULL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  •♦yea." 

Messrs.  FULTON,  HARSHA,  COL- 
LIER, and  MAHON  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


POREIQN     SERVICE     BUILDINGS— 
PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAQE  CLAIMS 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  6207) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act.  1926,  to  authorise  additional  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  ttUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNRasNCk  RzroaT  (H.  Rsrr.  No.  497) 

The  committee  of  oonferenoe  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  the  two  Bouses  on  the 


amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJEL 
6207)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Servlee  BuUdlnys 
Act.  1826.  to  authorlae  additional  i^iproprla- 
tlons.  and  for  other  purpoees,  havbig  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
reepective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
f<dk>WB:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  S.  (a)  The  first  Section  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  awards  Cor  war  damage 
compensation  mtule  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  imder  the  terms  of  the 
PhlUpplne  Rehabilitation  Act  of  Aprtl  80, 
1048,  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$78,000,000  tat  that  purpoee*.  approved 
August  80.  1962  (60  App.  UJB.C.  1761-1786 
note;  Public  Law  87-616),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  'or  $25,000,  whichever  is  the 
lesser'. 

"(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  first 
sentence  therein  the  letter  '(a)';  by  striking 
the  word  'section'  in  the  last  two  sentences 
therein  and  inserting  the  word  'subsection'; 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a) ,  no  sum  shall  be  paid  by  any 
claimant  directly  or  indirectly  to,  or  re- 
ceived or  accepted  by,  any  former  commis- 
sioner or  employee  of  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  or  their  assigns,  or 
any  person  employed  by  or  associated  with 
any  such  former  commissioner  or  employee 
in  connection  with  the  preparation,  filing,  al- 
lowance, or  collection  of  any  claim  under  this 
Act,  as  compensation  on  accoxmt  of  serv- 
ices rendered  or  as  reimbursement  on  ac- 
count 'of  expenses  incurred  In  connection 
with  any  application  filed  under  this  Jlct. 
Whoever,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  makes  a  payment  in  viola- 
tion Of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year  or  both.  Who- 
ever, subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  <tf  the 
United  States,  receives  or  accepts  a  payment 
in  violation  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $6,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  5  years  or  both.  Whoever,  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
receives  or  accepts  a  payment  in  violation  of 
this  subsection,  shaU  forfeit  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  iTnlted  States  a  sum  equal  to 
three  times  the  amount  of  such  payment, 
and  the  Commission  shall  take  action  to  re- 
cover such  sum  from  the  person  receiving 
the  payment.' 

"(c)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'Any  balance  of  the  ap- 
propriation made  pursuant  to  section  8  re- 
maining after  the  payments  authorised  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  have  been  made 
and  after  any  administrative  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Commission  In  connection 
with  such  payments  have  been  paid  shall 
be  paid  into  a  si>eclal  fund  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  be  used  for  the  purpoee 
of  furthering  educational  exchange  and  other 
educational  programs  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  States  In  such  manner  as  the 
Presidents  of  those  two  Republics  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine.  There  shall  be 
withheld  from  the  payment  authorised  by 
the  preceding  sentence  a  sum  equal  to  the 
difference  between  $78,000,000  (lees  adminis- 
trative expenses)  and  the  total  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  the  claim- 
ants under  the  provisions  of  Pli.  87-61$, 
which  sum  shall  revert  to  the  general  f  \uds 


in  the  United  States  TVeasury.  "SJm  ae- 
eeptanee  by  any  datanant  of  a  payment  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  In 
full  Httlsfactlon  and  final  eettlsment  of  all 
claims  of  such  datanant  aiMng  out  of 
awards  for  war  damage  compensation  made 
by  the  Philippine  War  Dsmage  Oommis- 
rton'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Watmx  L.  Hats, 

Cuesmrr  J.  Eabloosx. 

Edna  F.  Kbllt, 

K.Boa*AiMua. 

Wm.  M>nj.i*an. 
Maimgen  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 

J.   W.  PULBBUBT, 
JOHW  Spabshaw, 
Huaaatr  H.  Hukphsst. 
BouuebB. 
GBoeeB  D. 
Managerz  on  the  Pert  of  the  Senate. 


Sr. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  vot^ 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B.  6307)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  au- 
thorise additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purpoees,  submit  tb»  following  state- 
ment In  explanatkm  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  oonference 
report: 

■DTATB  AMnnMXHT 

The  Senate  amendment  added  at  the  end 
of  the  House  bill  a  new  section  8  amending 
existing  law  (the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorise  the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
awards  for  war  damage  compensation  made 
by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Oonmniaslon 
under  the  terms  of  the  Fhllliq;>lne  RehabU- 
itatlon  Act  of  April  80, 1946,  and  to  authorise 
the  appropriation  of  $78,000,000  for  that 
purpoee",  approved  August  80.  1968  (PnbUc 
Law  87-616)),  to  provide  for  a  lump-sum 
payment  (not  to  exceed  $73,000,000)  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Oovemment  of  the  RepnbUe  of  the  Philip- 
pines of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  dam- 
age compensation  heretofore  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Oommlsslon  under 
the  terms  of  title  I  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946,  upon  receipt  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  assurances  satisfactory 
to  him  that  such  payment  would  be  received 
in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  arising  out 
of  such  awards  and  that  no  part  of  such 
payment  would  be  paid,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  any  farmer  Oommlssioner  or 
employee  of  the  Philippine  Wsr  Damage 
Oommlsslon  as  compensation  for  services 
rendered  as  agent  or  attorney  in  connection 
with  any  such  claim.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  provided  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  PhiUp- 
pines  of  all  documents  (other  tlian  internal 
doc\unents  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States)  currently  held  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  relating  to  unpaid 
claims  arising  out  of  war  damagee  In  the 
Philippines. 

BXISTUtO  LAW  (PUBUC  LAW  8T-S1S) 

Under  existing  Uw  (Public  Law  87-616). 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Oommlsslon 
Is  required  to  provide  for  payment  to  Indi- 
vidual claimants  of  the  balance  of  awards 
for  Phlllppiae  war  damage  compensation. 
In  addition  to  appropriate  administrative 
provisions  includsd  to  faciUtate  the  task  of 
the  Commission,  existing  law  provides  that 
the  h»'*""*  of  any  appropriatUais  made  to 
pay  the  balance  of  such  awards  (after  pay- 
ment of  all  approved  claims)  shall  revert  to 
the  UJS.  Treasury,  and  prohibits  any  pay- 
ment of  rsmuneratlon  for  sendees  landsrsd 
to  any  claimant  which  sxeeeds  6  peroent  of 
the  amount  paid  to  the  claimant  on  account 
of  his  applicatKm.    Any  agreement  to  the 
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to  the  Tteasocy  under  PubUo  Law  87-618, 
as  orlglnaUy  enacted,  would  still  revert  to 
the  Tteasury. 

Waths  L.  Hats, 

CLBMBIfT   J.   ZaSLOCKX, 

Knra  F.  Kbllt. 


Wm.  S.  lfon.i.T>sn. 
Managers  €yn  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  ^Deaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  rehash  all 
these  arguments.  The  Rules  Committee 
was  most  generous  in  giving  us  on  the 
committee  of  conference  time  to  explain 
what  the  committee  of  conference  did. 
I  merely  podnt  out  again  that  if  we  do 
not  take  this  action,  if  we  do  not  accept 
this  conference  report,  the  money  will 
be  paid  to  the  claimants.  The  big  claim- 
ants who  hired  these  lobbyists  will  get 
their  funds  and  will  pay  the  lobbyists. 
As  I  said  before.  I  was  against  this  whole 
thing.  I  think  this  is  the  best  we  can  do 
to  solve  it.  I  really  think  this  will  be 
far  better  than  letting  the  existing  law 
stay  in  effect  and  in  force.   ' 

I  reaUze  that  some  people  are  against 
waiving  points  of  order.  That  is  per- 
fectly all  right.  Everyone  has  a  right 
to  his  own  opinion.  But  now  that  that 
has  been  settled,  and  I  was  prepared  to 
accept  it  if  it  went  the  other  way,  I  hope 
the  House  will  consider  the  conference 
report  on  its  merits.  I  think  the  House 
confereees  have  gotten  their  viewpoint 
across  that  the  small  claimants  will  be 
paid,  that  the  people  who  have  claims  of 
$25,000  or  less  will  be  paid  in  full,  and 
those  who  have  larger  claims  will  get  at 
least  $25,000.  I  think  the  balance  of  the 
money  will  be  put  to  use  as  stipulated. 
I  do  not  propose  to  take  any  more  time. 
I  win  try  to  answer  any  questions,  but  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  drag  this  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  shield  5  minutes  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  FtuMcws  P.  Boltom]. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tndlana  [Mr.  AoAxtl. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  urge 
the  House  to  adopt  this  conference  re- 
port. It  ought  to  be  said  again.  I  think, 
that  the  $73  million  about  which  we  are 
talking  here  has  been  authorized  and 
appropriated.  By  this  action  we  are 
Iluring  down  certain  guidelines  with  re- 
spect to  it.  We  are  setting  up  certain 
safeguards.  These  safeguards  relate  to 
the  di^Msition  of  funds  already  appro- 
priated. These  funds  will  be  divided 
into  three  categories:  First,  the  funds 
which  will  go  to  pay  the  claimants  and 
which  will  be  subject  to  an  individual 
ceiling  of  $25,000;  second,  those  which 
will  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States:  and  third,  those  which  will  be 
saved  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
the  $25,000  ceiling  and  which  will  con- 
stitute the  scholarship  fiind. 

I  would  say  further  that  by  adopting 
this  repmt  you  are  writing  a  criminal 
penalty  against  those  who  give  or  take 
lurlbes  in  this  etmnection.  and  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  thing  which  the  Members  of 
this  House  want  to  do.    This  is  the  best 


solution,  in  my  <q)lnlon,  of  a  very  dlfflcult 
situation.  I  urge  the  ad5ption  of  the 
c<mferenoe  report. 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Zablocxz]. 

Mr.  ZABIiOCKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  and 
urge  its  ad(H>tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees  for  his  determined  effort  to 
sustain  the  position  of  the  House  on  this 
legislation. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  as  chair- 
man of  the  SubccMnmittee  on  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  oi  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  certain  respon- 
sibility for  legislation  affecting  that  area 
of  the  world.  Legislation  dealing  with 
the  Philippine  war  damage  claims  falls 
into  that  category.  My  only  interest  in 
the  measure  before  us  today  is  to  see  to 
it  that  the  intent  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946.  an  act  approved 
before  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress  and 
finalized  by  the  1962  amoidments.  be 
carried  out  as  efficiently,  as  economically, 
and  as  hcmestly  as  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  conference  report 
worics  in  that  direction  and  has  real 
merit.  It  upholds  the  principle  of  direct 
payments  to  claimants  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1946  and  again  last  year. 
It  inhibits  potential  abuses  by  limiting 
the  amoimt  of  individual  payments  to 
$25,000  and  by  placing  stiff  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  proposed  restrictions  on 
lobbyists  and  those  who  would  attempt 
to  secure  impr(H>er  profit  under  this  pro- 
gram. And  it  conforms  to  the  intent  of 
the  1946  law  by  promoting  the  rehabili- 
tation and  economic  development  of  the 
Philippine  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  entirely  happy 
with  the  provision  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  sets  up  the  special  educa- 
tional fund.  I  wcmld  much  rather  see 
all  of  the  money  saved  by  the  $25,000 
limitation  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  However,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  adamant  on  this  point  and 
we  had  to  accept  this  compromise  or 
come  back  to  the  House  without  any 
agreement. 

Even  with  this  reservation,  I  strongly 
support  the  conference  report.  I  believe 
that  a  vote  for  the  conference  report  is 
a  vote  reiterating  our  desire  to  discharge 
our  obligation  to  the  Filipino  claimants, 
and  a  vote  to  curtail  abuses.  A  vote 
against  the  c<mference  report  will  point 
in  the  (vposite  direction.  Such  a  vote 
can  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
this  body  is  not  interested  in  curtailing 
abuses.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  A  failure  to  adopt  the  conference 
report  can  possibly  permit  certain  in- 
dividuals whose  activities  have  been  ex- 
posed recently  to  profit  unduly  from  this 
program. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  r^wrt. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Foreign  Service  buildings— Philippine 
war  damage  claims  legislation. 

As  we  all  know,  the  basic  issue  dealt 
with  in  this  report  goes  back  to  1946. 
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Tlie  Oongreas  at  that  time  decided  to 
pay  certain  war  damage  claims  direetly 
to  individual  elaimants  in  the  FhiUp- 
pines.  In  1962.  we  passed  legislation  to 
pay  off  the  balance  outstanding  on  these 
claims.  This  legislation  is  on  the  statute 
books  today.  The  conference  report 
modifies  it  in  three  important  respeiets: 

First,  it  limits  the  payments  to  $25,000. 

Second,  it  imposes  stiff  penalties  on 
anyone  who  will  pay  any  fee  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these  claims  to  former  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  Philiniine 
War  Damage  Commission — and  penal- 
ities on  those  accepting  such  fees;  and 

Third,  it  puts  aside  the  funds  which 
will  be  saved  by  the  i^n^Ucation  of  the 
$25,000  limit  into  a  special  fund  to  be 
used  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
Philippines. 

I  am  not  entirely  happy  with  this  con- 
ference report.  I  accept  the  $25,000 
limitation  and  the  penalties  imposed  oa 
lobbyists.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
much  prefer  to  see  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  application  of  the  $25,000  max- 
imum revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees has  explained,  however.  It  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  obtain  this  conces- 
sion from  the  other  body.  We  have  held 
meeting  after  meeting,  and  we  insisted 
on  the  House  position.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, faced  with  a  complete  deadlock, 
we  accept  this  compromise. 

I  believe  that  from  an  overall  view, 
the  compromise  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  a  good  one.  The  limi- 
tations and  the  penalties  can  be  applied 
and  the  money  which  will  be  put  into  the 
q>eclal  fund  win  be  used  for  a  purpose 
directly  connected  to  the  Intent  of  the 
original  1946  act.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
a  nation  than  by  Improving;  ito  educa- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do.  however,  urge  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  report  the 
rule  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  BaowH]  which  would  pre- 
vent future  action  by  the  other  body  to 
attach  to  biUs  passed  by  the  House 
amendmoits  which  are  not  germane  to 
bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  sent  to  them  for  action. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BXKT).    The  question  is  on  i«reting  to 
the  conference  report. 
The  conference  rei>ort  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND* 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  Members  may 
have  5  legldattve  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  In  the  Rxcoao  on  the 
subject  of  the  conference  report 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


XT  IB  TIME  WB  BBBTBKmD 
REA  ABET 

Mr.    TBAODB    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
revise  and  extend  my  remaita. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl( 
from  Callfomia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  introduced  a  biU.  H  Jl. 
50B5,  proposing  that  borrowing  from  the 
Oovemment  by  rural  electrification  co- 
operatives must  be  at  the  rate  of  interest 
that  the  Government  itself  has  to  pay  for 
money  in  the  open  market,  instead  of  at  * 
the  2-percent  rate  that  the  REA  co-ops 
now  pay  under  a  law  which  was  passed 
Iv  the  Congress  nearly  20  years  ago. 

No  one  questions  the  good  woric  that 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  done  in  the  past  It  has  brought 
electric  power  and  light  to  rural  areas 
aU  over  the  United  States.  But  it  is  a 
weU-known  fact  that  98  percent  of  ita 
appointed  job  is  now  finished — that  only 
about  2  percent  of  our  rural  areas  re- 
main in  darkness. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  REA  coopera- 
tives continue  to  be  a  terrific  drain  upon 
the  Treasury  as  they  expand  their  field 
of  operation  into  generation  and  trans- 
mission activities  and  into  suburban 
areas,  often  in  direct  competition  with 
established  taxpaying  utilities. 

And  this  expansion  is  with  2-percent 
money,  because  an  old  law  says  so,  even 
when  the  Government  itself  must  pay  4 
percent  in  the  open  market  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  because  of  this  rate-of- 
interest  preference,  the  REA's  have  prof- 
ited by  an  extra  $240  mlUion  and  the 
taxpayers  are  out  of  pocket  to  the  tune 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  biUion  dollars. 
This  should  not  be.  and  my  original 
bni.  HH.  5065.  sought  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  tremendous  Interest  has  developed 
in  the  matter.  Other  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate. One  of  them,  S.  1926,  introduced 
by  Senator  Lauscbk  of  Ohio— with  the 
cosponsorship  of  Senator  Bijimkiz  of 
Utah — appears  to  me  to  cover  the  wh<de 
matter  far  more  adequately  than  my  first 
blU. 

I  therefore  today  Introduce  a  bin  dup- 
licating Senator  LavBCRi's  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act 

The  bin.  too,  wm  eliminate  the  2-per- 
cent rate  of  borrowing  and  require  the 
REA's  to  pay  the  same  rate  psdLd  by  the 
Government  on  ito  borrowings. 

It  win  further  require  the  REA's  to 
confine  their  activities  to  the  rural  areas, 
as  was  provided  in  the  act  of  1936. 

It  is  obvious  that  adopUon^of  this  pro- 
posal win  save  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment—and, therefore,  for  aU  taxpayers. 
It  win  continue  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  electric  power  and  light  into 
those  rural  areas  that  have  not  yet  been 
serviced,  but  it  wiU.  I  hope,  end  a  grow- 
hig  and  quite  needless  compettticm  with 
and  duplication  of  existtng  generation 
and  tramtmisKlon  faeiHttes 


Public  funds  wfll  be  miHO,  Ur.  flkMak- 
er.  if  the  Congress  win  act  on  the  mat- 
ter at  the  present  sessltm. 


TPZ  WARPLANE  CONTRACT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Bpewker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Racoan  and  inetude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  conversation  of  late  about  the 
unusual  factors  behind  ttie  declston  on 
the  multimillion-dollar  TPZ  warplane 
contract 

In  the  July  24  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  there  appeared  a  most  dls- 
turUng  article  concerning  Navy  Secre- 
tary Fred  Korth's  actioos  before  the 
Senate  committee  investigating  the 
TFX  contract. 

Korth  stated  that  he  very  mu^  re-  ^ 
sented  being  asked  by  a  member  of  this 
committee,  namely  Senator  Kaxl  Muitdt, 
of  South  Dakota,  what  safeguards  he 
might  have  taken  to  vrtAd  any  conflict 
ofinterest.  In  Ught  of  tbe  faci  that  Sec- 
retary Korth  was  the  inresident  and  is 
currently  a  stockholder  of  the  Continen- 
tal Bank  in  Fort  Worth  wbHiA  mproved 
a  loan  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  General  Dynamics  who  was 
awarded  this  contract.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's question  was  most  pertinent 

Also  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  only  last  week  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa.  Representative 
Gboss,  brought  to  the  attenticm  of  this 
House  some  most  shocking  facte  con- 
cerning Secretary  Korth's  personal  in- 
volvement in  the  baekgrouDd  of  Qen- 
eral  Dynamics  and  the  awarding  of  tUs 
contract  to  them.  '  Because  of  Korth's 
unethical  practices  and  personal  Involve- 
ment Gboss  stated  that  he  should  be 
fired. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  oommittee 
reveals  that  this  snmmi^r  Seoretary 
Korth  stated: 

I  am  aware  that  pubUe  oonfldenee  In  our 
public  procceses  demands  not  oidy  Ini- 
partlallty.  but  also  the  ^tpearanoe  of  Im- 
partiaUty.  Oooeelons  that  my  borne  le  to 
Fort  Worth  and  reoognlaing  the  miner  part 
that  the  Navy  has  In  the  total  proeureeMnt. 
X  therefore  dtffberately  retrained  from  tak- 
ing a  lead  rede  In  readUng  the  decision  and 
ooDsdottdy  viewed  the  two  proposals  with 
complete  objectivity. 

If  Secretary  Korth  wanted  to  retain 
public  confldencft  in  tbe  govemmaital 
proeceses.  he  dioukl  have:  a 

First.  Divorced  himself  eApletely 
from  the  TFZ  decision  because  of  the 
close  relationship  with  Oeneral 
Dynamics. 

Second.  Told  the  Senate  commttlee  of 
his  stock  ownership  in  the  Vort  Worth 
bank  which  has  a  large  amount  of  money 
tied  up  in  the  ftttura  «(  Ocoeral 
Dynamies.  the  TFZ  ouniwet  taoMar.  in- 
stead of  maktnc  the  lulifcxtlng  state- 
ment that  he  was  "consdoia  that  my 
home  is  in  Fort  Worth.**     .^n  «    .f-- 
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Jvly  SI 


TtatnL  Xtvttt  ste4  safeguards  to  Mfure 
tbat  defense  eoptncts  are  awarded  Im- 
partlally. 

Tlie  entire  Ttt  aOfetr  has  many  com- 
plex ramUkaUons.  Cven  so,  one  thine 
Is  clear--(liere  were  conlUeCs  of  Interest, 
entitled  to  have  safe- 
tn  dedilMBmaklng  tomroteetthe 
intecrttar  of  thej  govemmeotal  prncwsfii 
It  is  proper  f  or  Oongress  to  Inquire  Into 
saXtSuards  beln  i  Instituted  to  assure  the 
lifMislj  and  tot  igrlty  of  not  only  the  sys- 
tem but  also  tl  e  men  administering  it. 
Navy  Secretarj  Fred  Korth  was  com- 
pletely off  base  vhen  he  suggested  other- 
wise. 

In  view  of  th  Me  many  inconsistencies 
and  the  ultima  «  awarding  of  the  TFJi 
cmtract  to  Oeieral  Dynamics.  I  think 
that  the  •xVkAt  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Sv  ning  Star  is  most  timely 
miught  to  the  attention 
of  each  Ifenliir  of  Ccmgress.  under 
unanimous  com  mt,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  included  in   be  Rkcom  today. 


Navy  HtfUr; 
8«B>f  toTerttga  on 


flad  rMson  to 
role  la  tiMTFZ 

AndlM 
pmMVwin,  of 


dkUenge 


b»«*  takoB  to  IM 

Mr.  Korth 
dontaadcUUa 
"Sn..  bank  whl^ 

— IDyBMBlCS 

tn*  TWX 

fttandoC 

«att  top  oAelals. 


,T  ouwnm  Ho: 

TFZ  AWABD 

TnA  BUirth  angrily   told 

be  will  reelgn  if  they 

the  integrtty  of  his 

varplane  contract  award. 

at  aeaator  UuMor.  Be- 

I  reeent.  sir. 

me  what  safeguards  I  might 

ai  honest  man." 

he  Is  a  former  preei- 
itockholrtwr  of  a  Fort  Worth. 


btek 
801th  Dakota: 


Oorp 
emliai  t. 


xor  ntn  dsmcsd,  rb  nrannrs 


Bat  he  denied 


feaena  for  him 
partlripatlng  la 
la  whleh  Oeoeril 


that  the  loan,  made  shortly 
NaTy  Secretary,  was  any 
to  dlsqiiallfy  himself  fkom 
he  sabeequent  negotiations 
Dynamics  won  the  ITX 


voivsd  la  his 
Dynamloe  shook 
mUttary 
proposal  by  the 


evaluatli  OS 


was  no  Influenoe  la- 

xm.  that  Oenaral 

get  the  contract  despite 

that  a  rival  design  and 

Boeing  Oo.  promised  a  better. 


sspsrlBMntal)  pi  kne 


He  told  the 
mittaa  be  had 
prlraSsty  with 


*7esrtalaly 
tend  f  or  tt  to 


no,  laflost  ee 
OB  me  by  any  of| 
upon  me,  or  toy 


om 
Winding  up  8 
newsd  bto 
awarded  on  lueili 
madepohUea 
of  his  testimony 
/^  am  a 

out  ta 


'V  yoa  Had, 
X  am  not, 
to«b 
In  my 
The 
of  mntinantal 
when  the  bank 
Djmamlcs  not 


loaned  money  to  the  Gen- 

,  the  oompany  which  won 

Be  sgrwed  also  he  Is  a 

of  the  firm's  past  and  pres- 


Seiato 


ZnvostigaUonsSuboom- 
the  mc  projeet 
of  both  General  Dy- 
bat  added: 

It  Is  clear — certainly  I  In- 
clear — that  there  was  no. 
of  any  character  cssrted 
the  IndlTlduais  who  called 
my  group  who  called  upon 


num  s  DATS 

days  of  testimony,  he  re- 

that  the  otmtraet  was 

.    The  subcommittee 

transcript  of  the  last 

oday. 

of  Integrity."  ICr.  Korth 
with 

who  had  asksd  about  the 

in 


this  committee  finds  that 

yoa  shoald  so  reeom- 

it,  and  X  wiU  promptly 

Er.  Korth  deetand. 

he  was  prealdsnt 

Rational  Bank  of  Port  Worth 

onsy  to 
lobg  before  Ifr.  Kortbli 


polntment  to  hfti  Pentagon  poet.  Mo  spedfie 
dato  was  menttoned  and  the  subcommittee 
left  oat  of  Its  pubUe  transcript  the  amount 
of  the  hMB.  whleh  Mr.  Korth  said  was  less 
than  MOO/MW.  Hk  said  he  sttU  owns  stock 
in  the  bank. 

General  Dynaaiios'  Port  Worth  division  Is 
to  pet  form  muoh  of  the  TFZ  contract,  with 
the  Grumman  Aircraft  Bngineering  Corp.  of 
Bethpage.  N.T..  as  Its  tbXttt  subcontractor. 

Senator  Mvmot  referred  to  Mr.  Korth's 
busineae  interest  In  Port  Worth,  and  his  role 
in  negotlattng  a  big  Wort  Worth  contract. 

"X  dont  my  It  to  hnpoeslble  but  I  think  it 
would  stagger  a  Solomon  to  look  obJecttTSly 
at  a  contract  that  meant  aa  much,  to  your 
community  ae  thto  one  would."  Senator 
MuMDT  said.  Be  asked  Mr.  Korth  to  state 
"what  safeguards  you  surrounded  yourself 
with  to  be  sure  that  jou  were  actually  act- 
ing objectlyely." 

Pereons  who  were  in  the  room  said  Mr. 
Korth  clearly  showed  anger  ac  he  replied: 
"Senator  MTncnr.  it  didnt  stagger  me  at  all 
because  X  knew  that  I  had  a  responsibility 
in  taking  an  oath  to  my  Government  to  dto- 
duurge  my  reeponsiblllties  In  a  fair,  Impar- 
tial, and  proper  manner. 

"X  reeent.  sir.  even  your  asking  me  what 
eafeguards  X  inlght  have  taken  to  be  an 
honeet  man,"  Mr.  Korth  added. 


LAKE  ASHLEY.  UTAH 

Ut.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiiEs.  ; 

The  SPEAKER  im)  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  UAe  request  of  the  gentlemah 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  name  the 
lake  created  taiy  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam 
in  northeastern  Utah,  Ashley  Lake. 
This  name  was  selected  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate after  much  research  and  con- 
sulting with  various  people  tn  Utah. 

The  name  Ashley  would  be  a  tribute 
to  the  great  explorer  and  fur  trader, 
TMHlliam  Henry  Ashley,  who  played  a  sig- 
nificant put  in  openhig  up  the  West.  It 
was  Ashliey  who  first  made  the  trip  down 
the  Qreen  River  through  the  Flaming 
Gorge,  a  feat  that  few  since  have  suc- 
oeeded  in  aeoomplishlng.  It  has  been 
navigated  less  than  half  a  doeen  times, 
and  usually  with  specially  constructed 
craft,  while  be  descended  its  turbulent 
waters  in  buffalo-skin  boate.  In  his 
diary.  Ashley  reported  : 


We  pswed  along  between  these  massy 
walls,  which  to  a  great  degree  excluded  from 
us  the  rays  of  heaven  and  preeented  a  sur- 
face as  Impauable  as  their  body  was  Impreg- 
nable, and  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
^oom  which  spread  over  the  countenancee 
of  my  men.  They  seemed  to  anticipate  (and 
not  far  distant,  too)  a  dreadful  termination 
of  our  voyage;  and  X  must  oonfem  that  X 
partook  in  some  degree  of  what  X  supposed 
to  be  their  feelings,  for  things  around  us 
had  truly  an  aweeome  appearance. 

A  study  of  Ashley's  life  shows  him  to  be 
a  courageous  explorer,  and  a  Congress- 
man who  proved  himself  to  be  an  active 
champion  of  western  measures. 

The  beauty  surrounding  Utah's  new 
lake  is  truly  a  sight  to  behold.  The  ma- 
jestic mountains  surrounding  the  lake 
provide,  by  their  brilliant  red  canyons. 
the  name  by  which  the  dam  Is  known — 


Flaming  Gorge.  Iflrmly  believe  that  the 
name  Congress  chooses  for  this  out- 
standing scenic  attraction  should  be 
worthy  of  Ita  magnificence.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  only  name  which  meete 
this  standard  is  Ashley.  If  I  may,  as  a 
Utahan,  be  permitted  to  paraphrase- 
Ashley  was  a  man  to  match  our  motm- 
tains. 

This  would  also  correspond  with  ac- 
tion taken  on  that  other  great  structure 
of  the  upper  Colorado  River  project — 
Glen  Caxiyon  Dam.  The  180-mile-long 
lake  behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  named 
Powell  Lake  after  John  Wesley  Powell, 
the  first  man  to  navigate  the  Colorado 
through  Glen  Canyon. 


PAIR  SHARE  LAW 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  lb.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Jidy 
14,  1960— Public  Law  86-«4S— the  so- 
called  fair  share  law,  enabling  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  re- 
settlement of  certain  refugees,  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  directed  to  forward  to  the 
Congress  every  6  months  a  report  on 
administrative  operations  authorized 
under  that  law. 

In  view  of  the  continuous  interest  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  for  their 
information,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Rbcou  at  this  point  the  Sixth  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation  cover- 
ing the  operations  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1963,  together  with  a  summary 
covering  the  preceding  five  semiannual 
periods. 

Detailed  case  reporte  on  each  person 
paroled  into  the  United  Stetes  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Committed  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  are  available  for  inspection  by 
any  Member  of  the  House  at  the  ofllce 
of  Subcommittee  No.  1  at  327  Cannon 
Building. 

The  r^^rt  which  is  addresaed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  as  follows: 

JULT  35.  1063. 
Hon.  JOHH  W.  McOOBMACX,- 

Speaker  0/  the  Hotue  of  Representatit>ea, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dbab  Mb.  SnuKKs:  Refuge  operations  un- 
der the  act  Of  July  14,  IMO.  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  June  38.  1962,  were  continued  in 
Austria.  Belgium,  Ranee.  Genhany,  Greece. 
Italy,  and  Xiebanon  during  the  6-month 
period  ending  Jane  SO.  196S.  ThiM  was  the 
6-month  pertod  of  operations  under  the  act. 
Based  upon  report  of  the  Secretary  (A  State 
as  to  the  number  of  refugee  eecapees  who 
during  the  preceding  6-month  period  availed 
themseifes  of  resettlement  opportunitiee  of- 
fered by  other  nattons.  the  number  author- 
ised by  stotutory  fair  share  during  the  period 
covered  by  thto  report  was  1JM8.  X>uring  the 
period.  1JM4  refugem  registered  under  the 
act,  and  1.640  were  found  qualified  for  parole. 

Including  the  period  Midlng  June  30.  1963. 
the  total  number  of  lefugee  sscapses  author- 
ized by  statutory  fair  shm»  totaled  30398. 


t\"\ 
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ne  total  niunlwr  of  refugees  who  had  reg- 
istered since  the  beginning  of  the  program 


exceeded  thto  number  by  only  3368.    Statis- 
tics for  the  program  are  tabulated  below: 


AoUiortaed  by  statatory  fair  abare. 

Pendtnc  bedniiliig  of  period 

Kcgistered  during  period 


Total  retiatend  (pendtag  plus  received). 

Foond  qutfifled  for  pan^ . .. . 

Relected  or  otberwiae  doeed .... 

Pending  end  of  period .. ......^....... 


Stb 


fbrondi 
I  periods 


18.076 


21.813 


21.812 

1 13. 918 

>8.4S7 

467 


OQi  period 


l.«3S 


467 
1,W4 


3.411 

1.649 

660 

20S 


Total 


39.886 


28.786 


14.667 
8.996 


I  Dnrtng  tbe  6tta  period,  1,108  cases,  previously  reported  aa  foond  quallfled  (or  pande.  were  closed  because  the 
Vrticants  had  taken  advantage  of  resettlement  In  otaer  ooontrlea.  had  abandoned  or  withdrawn  tbeir  appUcatkniB, 
or  rar  other  reasons.  Accordingly,  the  number  pteviooaly  reported  as  "found  quallfled  for  parole"  has  been  reduced 
by  this  number,  and  the  number  pteviously  reported  as  "rejected  or  otherwise  closed"  has  been  increased  by  a  like 
number. 


Section  3(b)  of  the  act  providee  for  a 
numerical  limitation  of  600  dlflieult-to-re- 
settle  cases.  Necessary  assurances  having 
been  received,  844  refugees  have  been  atp- 
proved  under  thto  section  as  diflkmlt  to 
rseettls  and  have  been  referred  to  the  lnt«r- 
govammental  Committee  for  Suropean  Mi- 
gration for  transportation.  An  additional  30 
have  been  referred  to  the  voluntary  agencies 
for  documentation  under  thto  section. 

Assurances  of  housing  and  employment 
having  been  received,  a  total  of  18.854  ref- 
ugees, including  the  844  approved  und«  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  act,  have  been  referred  to  the 
Xntergovei  nmental  Committee  for  Kuropean 
Migration  for  transportatlOB  to  the  ITnlted 
Stotes.  As  of  June  80. 1968.  a  total  of  11338 
had  arrived  in  the  Uhited  States,  as  follows: 


Country  of  flight 

During 

1st  6 
periods 

During 

6th 
period 

Total 

AIYH)n^.      ,      . 

tn 
m 

13 

4 
14 

0 

66 

39 

824 

1.798 

89 

7 

1,797 

87 

8.941 

12 
8 
1 
1 
0 

74 
• 
2 
1 
0 

47 

308 

1 

1 

661 

3 

480 

368 

i^igaria           

181 

OaedKMtovakla 

Kftitt O^rmany.   ..,,,., 

U 
6 

Estonia......  r 

14 

Hungary 

1.228 

Iraq.    ....................... 

12 

Joraan. 

T.«tv1« -„_, 

3 
67 

Tilthnania 

39 

Poland 

871 

%006 

Syr^i  Arab  RepabUe 

40 

8 

Vim3      Anb      RepobUe 
(Kgynt) 

2,368 

u.8Xift!:::i::::::.::::;.:.: 

Yngodavia. 

90 
4.421 

TotaL 

10^822 

1.601 

11.838 

Continuation  of  establtohed  screening  pro- 
cedures resulted  in  the  rejection  of  864  ap- 
plicants during  the  period,  on  the  following 
grounds: 

Ineligible 187 

Security  risks. -  17 

Criminal 10 

Medical  rejects 3 

Immorality .. 1 

nndeeirabillty 38 

Split  famlliee  (spoiises  and  children  left 

behind  in  country  at  origin) 18 

Firmly  settled 88 

^xmsee  and  children  of  above  prlncipato.  63 

Total 864 

Registrations  of  applicants  In  the  various 
countriee,  since  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram, have  been  as  follows: 


Country 

In 
eamp 

Out  Of 
camp 

Total 

Austria. ... 

906 

2,049 
1.480 
7.760 

2,»n 

229 

887 
2.682 

2.964 

Belgium 

Franoe 

1.480 
7,700 

0«T«niiy.,_ 

693 

840 

8,464 

8,670 

Greaee. .'...,,  ..     , 

Italy 

Iiebanoo . . 

1.000 
4,3U 
2,862 

TotsL« 

6^808 

17,964 

23.7tM 

I>urlng  the  sixth  period,  registrations  of 
refugees  were  as  follows : 

Can^t  residents 460 

Out-of -camp  residents ...  1.484 

Total 1.864 

The  following  number  of  aliens,  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  3  yean 
after  their  parole  as  refugee  eecapees,  have 
been  inspected  and  examined  for  admission, 
and  accorded  the  status  of  permanent  resi- 
dents under  sectlcm  4  of  the  act: 

During  5th  period-... 343 

During  6th  period . , 1, 630 


Total 1,763 


Xn  oompilanee  with  the  provtolona  of 
tion  3(a)  of  the  act,  detailed  reports  on  in- 
dividtiato  paroled  into  thto  country  are  at- 
tached. 

Sincerely. 

Batmons  F.  FaaasLL, 

OomfnistUmer. 


FOREiaN  AID  ATTACK 

Mr.  STAEBLER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fluft 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaxto. 

The  SPEAKER  luro  tonpore.  I9  ^^lere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  £^aker,  I  think 
that  it  Is  important  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  note  what  appears  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  massiVIe  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  the  c(mcept  of  foreign  aid. 
Such  a  campaign  could,  if  successful 
even  in  part,  seriously  cripple  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  and 
improve  its  influence  and  position  in 
world  affairs. 

On  Wednesday.  July  24,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  received  a  copy  of 
a  Reader's  Digest  magarine  article,  re- 
printed in  advance  of  its  actual  publica- 
tion. It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
advising  us  to  read  the  article  and  be 
guided  thereby.  If  someone  wanted  to 
cripple  the  foreign  aid  bill,  this  article 
could  not  have  been  distributed  at  a  bet- 
ter time. 

This  article  is  a  clever  collection  of 
distortion,  half-truth  and  innuendo. 

It  takes  quotations  out  of  context.  It 
quotes  unsubstantiated  charges  in  such 
a  way  as  to  present  them  as  facts.  It 
omits  vital  aspects  of  a  foreign  policy 
question,  twisting  the  situati(m  to  such 
lengths  that  a  course  of  action  soundly 
based  on  foreign  policy  considerations 
appears  ridiculous.     It  is  an  excellent 


hatchet  job.  Its  impMeatioo  is  tbat  we 
who  support  this  progzaoi,  iiMdudlng  four 
Presidents,  are  etthor  dopes  or  fools. 

Next  to  our  Defense  BstabUahment, 
foreign  aid  is  the  single  best  to(d  of  our 
Oovemment  in  its  efforts  to  f orttty  our 
national  security.  It  is  vital  in  o«r  ef- 
f<»is  to  bring  peace  and  stability  in  a 
troubled  world,  to  influenoe  other  na- 
tions toward  a  course  of  independence 
and  freedom,  and  in  some  places,  in 
truth,  to  fight  the  very  cold  war  battle 
that  this  article  accuses  us  of  shirking. 

I  would  like  to  compare  this  article 
with  President  Elsenhower's  own  most 
recent  statement  on  foreign  aid,  made 
in  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  in  which  be  advocated  redactions 
in  the  Federal  budget  in  ahnost  every 
area  of  Oovemment  activity.  The  sole 
exception  to  bis  demands  for  trfMl*ng 
cuts— the  sole  exoeptloa— was  this  mat- 
ter of  foreign  aid. 

This  is  what  General  Eisenhower  said: 

Finally,  a  few  wonts  about  the  moet  mto- 
understood  and  oontrorsrsial  of  aU  Fsderal 
eipenditmse  foreign  aid.  Never  has  there 
been  any  question  In  my  mind  as  to  the 
necsailty  of  a  program  of  eennomie  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  keq>  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
fNm  bting  ovemm  by  tba  Communists.  Xt 
to  that  simple.  Such  a  program.  If  well-run 
and  kept  within  the  limits  we  eaa  afford, 
offers  the  Uhlted  States  one  of  Ita  beet  bar- 
gains in  national  ssenrity. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  aid  has  suffered 
throu^  Its  history  from  political  maneuver- 
ing and  lack  of  stahmty.  Cot^rssHaen  seek- 
ing reelection  have  found  tt  a  handy  Issue 
to  kick  around.  They  go  bmbt  hone  and 
stir  up  voters  with  speeches  saying,  *nrou 
can  be  sure  rm  not  going  to  vote  to  give 
your  money  to  Ttmhuktu  when  yon  good 
peopto  so  badly  need  more  eehooto  and  hoe- 
pttala."  Because  of  thto  and  other  politloal 
f^stors.  foreign  aid  never  has  been  planned 

..administered  on  a  long-range  basis,  al- 
we  know  the  Communist  threat  to 
I  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Baokiln  1058.  we  inherited  a  foroign  aid 
budget  of  87.6  billion  and  we  cut  expendl- 
turee  to  a  more  reaeonabto  84J  bllUon,  hop- 
ing to  build  a  steady-going  program.  But 
ws  never  were  able  to  get  Congress  to  assure 
the  program  the  eontlnalty  In  funds  and 
personnel  that  to  abeolutely  neosesary  If  thto 
Important  work  to  to  attract  and  hold  espe- 
rtonced.  dedicated  people. 

That  to  why  X  agree  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  to  Strengthen  the 
Security  of  the  nee  World,  headed  by  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay.  The  Clay  report  fidlows  the 
guidellnee  of  rule  of  reason  that  X  have 
been  talking  about.  It  reoognlaee  that  we 
shoxiki  not  increaae  the  burden  of  foreign 
aid  at  thto  time  but  should  strengthen  the 
program  in  areas  where  our  purposss  are 
best  served  while  phasing  it  out  in  arsas 
where  it  to  not  effective.  X  ^iplaud  the  ad- 
ministration for  accepting  the  terms  of  the 
report  and  hope  that  Congress  will  act  favor- 
ably on  it. 

A  reading  of  this  article,  entttled  "Let's 
Stop  Sending  UJS.  Dollars  To  Aid  Our 
Enemies,"  shows  that  much  of  its  at- 
tadc  is  directed  at  tbe  food-for-peace 
program.  It  states  tbat  sales  of  food 
under  ttUe  I  of  Public  Law  4M  are  not 
sales,  and  proceeds  from  there  to  de- 
nounce these  sales  as  foreign  aid  with- 
out regard  for  humanitarian,  politleal, 
or  economic  reasons  for  these  sales.  It 
completely  ignmvs  any  mention  of  the 
advantage  to  the  united  States  of  dis- 
posing, in  a  productive  way,  of  the  vast 
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not  destroj.  thcj  program. 

I  the  Clay  commit- 
tee.  whoeerepckt  has  fbnned  the  basis 
tble  Tear's  opposltkA  to 
**pceaid'*  group, 
an  objective  deserlptloa 
of  a  oommlttee  <  somptlsed  dilefly  of  con- 
aenrattve  businc  Bsien  wboee  Tlews  on  aid 
have  been  oppo  led  by  most  of  the  tradi- 
tional supporte  a  of  foreign  aid. 

Again,  in  dla  usslng  the  controversial 
and  ondedded  Bokaro  sted  mill  pro- 
posal for  India.  Jie  article  states  that  the 
pcojeei  was  tsa  Mttgated  tar  "150  teehni- 
daas.  appelnlcl  tar  AID."  These  ISO 
technicians  wa  e  oOiclals  or  contractors 
of  the  Dhlted  8  ates  Steel  Corp..  operat- 
ing under  cootr  ict.  which  Is  rignlflcantly 
dUBerent  Bva  i  the  United  States  Steel 
cofiflnsVw  wai  distorted.  The  article 
said  the  "techi  ildans"  were  "unable  to 
that  tie  venture  to  feasible.'* 
the  fw  Is  are  that  molted  States 
SteH  dkl  find  tl  at  the  renture  was  feasi- 
ble, without  n  Dommendtog  whether  It 
dXNdd  be  done. 

Anothwr  dear  instance  of  exaggera- 
tion involved  the  dieeussion  of  the 
eiproprlatlop  <  f  American  interests  in 
Ceylon.  Tlie  a  rtlde  indicated  that  the 
UJB.  Ckyvenme  it  timorously  ddasred  6 
months  In  enf  nrdng  the  Hldcenlooper 
amendment  in  >ylon  idiereas  the  fact 
is  ttiat  ttie  law  provides  for  a  6-month 
period  during  which  negotiations  for 
settlement  of  es  propriatkm  claims  are  to 
take  place. 

The  article  i  slks  about  "aid"  to  Al- 
gerla.  and  charges  that  this  pnxnotes 
soelailsm.  It  d  tes  not  mention  that  this 
aid  was  food  lellef  to  starving  people, 
administered  b]  U^S.  charitable  agencies. 
Vot  does  it  me  itlon  that,  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  this  a  Id  communism  has  been 
outlawed  in  All  eria. 

There  are  losens  more  of  these 
examples. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  aq?ect  ci 
this  article  is  It  ( concluslan.  After  lam- 
basting the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  by 
the  UJ3.  Goven  ment^  and  claiming  that 
an  of  this  hai  helped  our  enqnles,  it 
ends  up  by  adv  eating  that  we  turn  over 
to  Internationa  banks  and  organizations 
the  ailmlnistra  ion  of  this  program. 

This  Is  a  coirse  of  action  in  whldi 
many  sincere  ]  eoite  bdieve.  But  it  is 
not  a  logical  (futgrowth  of  the  eartier 


attars  on  the  program,  unless  the  aid 
opponents  take  the  position  that  Inter- 
national organlaatlons  are  better  able 
and  more  determined  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  Dhited  States  than  is  the 
n.S.  Oovemment  Itself.  And.  consLst- 
entiy  Inconsistent  though  this  article 
may  be,  I  do  not  think  they  meant  to 
go  that  far. 

No  one  can  argue  against  the  right 
of  the  magasin^  to  print  thi»  ^lapuasion 
of  foreign  jSld.  althcnii^  I  bellevi  a  good 
case  can  be  made  against  the  writer's 
objectivity. 

I  do  not  suppose  we  should  object, 
either,  to  the  magazine  tossing  prema- 
ture reprints  of  the  article  on  our  deslcs 
in  an  attempt  to  influence  legislation. 
They  have  to  build  readership. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  In  the  in- 
terest of  fair  reporting.  Reader's  Digest 
subscribers  should  have  an  <v>portunity 
to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  case,  perhaps 
from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  or  AID 
Administrator  David  BelL 

I  look  forward  to  this  possibility. 


The  article  follows: 


PETITION  FOR  THE  24TH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  miaute.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
maiks.  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABZR  pro  tempore.  Is  ttiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  wasno  oUection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Wr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  HotD|  now  knows  by  cor- 
respondence from  me  and  statements  I 
have  made  on  the  floor  that  I  have  Dis- 
charge Petition  No.  3  at  the  desk  and 
have  asked  Mtembers  to  sign  it.  in  order 
to  bring  before  this  House  legislation 
that  would  amend  the  Constitution  to 
permit  prayer  in  public  schools  and  pub- 
lic places,  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  this  Nation  as  exem- 
plified in  '*In  Ood  we  trust."  and  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  the  expression 
"under  God." 

I  am  aAlng  the  Members  to  sign  that 
petition.  We  have  quite  a  niunber  now 
and  we  are  getting  more  every  day.  I 
shall  include  in  the  Rxcoro  an  article 
fnnn  the  Catholic  Free  Press,  the  offldal 
paper  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  Mass.. 
from  which  I  am  going  to  read  a  short 
excerpt.  This  article  expresses  the  rea- 
son why  we  should  bring  a  resolution  to 
the  floor  and  vflay  we  should  adopt  such 
an  amendment. 

This  article  reads  In  part: 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  aponaon  of 
"prajrer  amendment"  resolutions  In  the 
Home  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
proposal  of  Representative  PsAinc  J.  Bxckxs. 
Republican,  of  New  Tork.  that  they  meet  and 
agree  on  the  language  of  one  resolution  and 
then  support  a  discharge  petition  to  bring 
it  to  the  Hoor  of  the  House  for  debate. 

That  is  an  I  am  attempting  to  do, 
bring  this  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
am  smv  it  would  be  adopted  so  that  it 
would  be  sutaiitted  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  help  preserve  our  spiritual 
heritage  that  we  so  badly  need  at  this 
time. 


It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  to  stem 
the  tide  which  threatens  to  banish  any  ref- 
erence to  Ood  from  American  public  life  la 
the  passsge  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution clarifying  the  first  amendment.  It 
would  also  seem,  howerer,  that  any  amend- 
ment designed  to  state  in  uneqxilTOcal  terms 
our  belief  in  man's  reUance  upon  Ood.  while 
at  the  same  tloM  safeguarding  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  his  own  reUgioos  belief — or 
disbelief — miist  be  precisely  worded  lest  the 
cure  be  more  disastrous  than  the  disease. 
Similarly,  it  would  seem  that  any  campaign 
designed  to  secure  passage  of  su^  an  amend- 
ment must  be  well  coordinated,  lest  Its  fail- 
ure be  decisive. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  see  the  Constitution 
became  a  patchwork,  amended  eaCh  time  a 
grleranoe  cannot  be  resolved  to  everyone's 
satisfaetlon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
land  in  this  Iniitanre.  however,  the  implica- 
tions a<  the  high  court's  recent  prononnce- 
ments  on  the  relationship  between  church 
and  State  are  so  patently  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  Votmdlng  Fathsrs  that  a  clari- 
fication by  the  p«o|de  seems  in  order.  For 
that  reason  we  applaud  Xbm  activity  td  the 
newly  farmed  CItlaens  tor  Publle  Prayer  la 
Rutland  and  other  similar  groups  aeroas  the 
country  wboee  aim  it  is  to  assure  that 
America  continual  to  hold  a  revered  place  for 
Ood  in  pidtlle  life. 

We  appUod  also  the  gesture  of  the  several 
Senators  and  Orwigrnsemen  who  have  filed 
reeolutlODS  in  the  Congress  requesting  that 
a  "prayer  amendment"  be  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Past  experience  should  have  re- 
vealed, however,  that  some  of  those  resolu- 
tions may  have  been  filed  simply  as  a  gesture 
to  placate  indignant  constituents  back  home, 
with  the  congressional  sponsors  caring  Uttle 
or  not  at  all  whether  their  proposals  ever 
are  acted  upon.  It  should  also  be  obvious 
that  the  congressional  committee  charged 
with  the  respoDsibillty  of  clearing  one  of  the 
more  than  two  score  reedutlons  for  general 
debate,  could  decide  as  has  happened  be- 
fore— that  it  would  be  politically  more  pru- 
dent to  sidetrack  them  alL 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  sponsors  of 
"prayer  amendment"  resolutions  in  the 
House  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
proposal  of  Representative  PkairK  J.  Bbcsbk, 
Republican  of  New  York,  that  they  meet  and 
agree  oh  the  language  of  one  resolution  and 
then  sui^ort  a  discharge  petition  to  bring 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  debate.  Pro- 
ponents of  a  "prayer  amendment"  are  all 
agreed  on  one  basic  principle — that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  never  Intended  to  identify 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  with  the 
eeparatlon  of  God  from  the  state.  Pragmen- 
tatlcm  among  these  iH-oponents  however. 
coiUd  result  in  Inaetlcm  on  the  fioor  of  Con- 
gress and  frustration  among  members  of 
groups  like  the  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer 
who  are  ready  to  work  for  the  protection 
of  our  religious  heritage  "back  home." 


SOUTH   AFRICA'S    STATUS   IN   THE 
UMITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  , 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  South  Africa's  status  tn  the  United 
Nations.  Of  late  the  climate  of  <v}inion 
on  this  subject  has  become  hot  and  with 
Justice.    There  has  been  no  indication 
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that  South  Africa  intends  even  in  the 
distant  future  to  alter  her  policy  of  mput- 
heid  even  when  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world  is  focused  on  this  matter  of 
equaUty  and  discrimination.   ^ 

At  the  ILO  Conference  from  which  I 
have  recently  returned,  at  which  no  less 
than  102  nations  were  represented,  a  res- 
olution was  passed  on  June  21  which  in- 
validated the  credentials  of  the  South 
African  workers'  delegates.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  Mr. 
David  A.  Morse,  should  go  to  New  York 
to  C(xisult  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  grave  concern 
expressed  by  the  ILO  and  its  governing 
body  on  the  subject  of  apartheid  and  the 
problems  posed  by  South  Africa's  con- 
tinued membership  in  the  United  Na- 
'tions. 

Proposals  that  were  earlier  brought  be- 
fore the  governing  body  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  for  considera- 
ti<m  were  that  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  South  Africa  be  broken  off.  that  all 
ports  be  closed  to  South  African  ships 
and  all  airports  closed  to  South  African 
planes,  and  that  South  African  goods  be 
mmipletely  boycotted.  And  may  I  add 
that  these  proposals  were  embodied  in  a 
resolution  passed  in  the  United  Nations 
last  year,  though  the  lnyilementation  of 
these  measures  was  left  up  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  monber  states.  Some  of 
these  measures  I  am  sure  sound  extreme 
to  you.  I  have  called  them  to  your  at- 
tention to  emphasise  the  proportions  and 
urgency  which  this  matter  of  apartheid 
has  assumed  in  the  minds  of  other  na- 
tions and  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
fhm  position  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Communists  have  played  up  their 
support  of  African  freedcmi,  and  there 
are  many  stronger  non-Communist  or- 
ganizations who  now  eagerly  look  to  the 
West  for  mcouragement  in  their  struggle 
against  on>ression.  Up  imtil  this  point, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  Commu- 
nists, these  non-Communist  groups  have 
not  had  the  encouragement  they  desire 
and  deserve.  In  Angola,  for  instance, 
Holden  Roberto,  who  is  anti-Communist, 
has  recently  come  to  power,  and  the  Pan- 
Africanist  Congress,  also  anti-Commu- 
nist, and  other  anti-Communist  groups 
seek  the  reassurance  which  only  a  strong 
position  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
can  give  them. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  under- 
stand and  i4>preciate  Governor  Steven- 
son's reluctance  to  use  the  extreme  meas- 
ure of  expulsion  against  the  South 
Africans.  But  I  believe  there  is  an  Im- 
portant alternative  to  expulsion,  that  is, 
the  suspension  of  South  Africa  from  the 
United  Nati<ms  and  the  expression  of 
strong  sanctions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
suspension  would  have  the  disruptive  ef- 
fects of  expulsion,  and  at  the  same  time, 
this  measure  would  demonstrate  to  the 
Africans  who  seek  freedom  that  we  are 
sincere  in  our  concern — ^that  we  consid- 
.  er  the  South  African  policy  of  i4;>artheid 
to  be  dangerous,  intolerable,  and  deserv- 
ing of  our  immediate  action.  Delay  or 
weakness  in  this  matter  will  cost  us  much 
in  the  way  of  international  prestige,  and 
discredit  the  steiM  we  ouraelves  are  tak- 
ing to  remove  the  stain  of  discrimination 


from  our  society.  The  Africans  who 
have  lived  for  too  long  already  under 
the  injustices  of  colonialism  must  have 
a  way  to  distinguish  us  f  ran  those  who 
are  tolerant  of  the  evil  in  their  land,  and 
must  be  able  to  look  to  friends  other 
than  the  Communists,  who.  of  course, 
exploit  every  such  situation. 


REVISION  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF 
OUR  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  FAKSSTXtNl 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  others  of  my 
coll^igues  who  have  indicated  their  sup- 
port of  the  President's  program  to  revise 
and  modernize  our  immigration  laws. 

The  President's  pit^^osals  are  a  much- 
needed  substitute  for  the  discriminatory 
statute  now  in  force.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  will  effectively  eliminate 
one  of  the  most  abusive  laws  now  resting 
heavily  on  the  conscience  of  this 
country. 

The  key  to  these  proposals  is  the  elim- 
ination of  immigration  quotas  based  on 
national  origins.  Not  only  are  these 
quotas  discriminatory;  they  are  also  ar- 
bitrary and  obsolete.  The  1920  census 
figures  on  which  they  are  predicated  no 
longer  reflect  a  valid  image  of  the  ethnic 
composition  of  this  country's  population. 

Since  1957  I  have  been  presenting  leg- 
islation that  would  eliminate  these  na- 
tional quotas  by  r^lacing  them  with  a 
system  that  would  discriminate  against 
no  individual  because  of  his  country  of 
Urth.  This  system  would  provide,  with- 
out respect  to  nationality,  for  the  im- 
migration of  people  possessing  skiUs 
needed  by  this  country,  tO.  individuals 
whose  close  relatives  are  U.S.  citizens, 
and  of  refugees  who  have  been  suddenly 
uprooted  from  their  native  lands.  The 
enactment  jof  this  legislation  will  un- 
doubtedly hiave  a  salutary  ^ect  on  this 
country,  for.  by  facilitating  the  mtry  of 
highly  skilled  individuals,  by  reuniting 
families,  and  by  assisting  refugees,  we 
can  only  strengthen  the  fabric  of  our 
already  diverse  and  talented  population. 

The  President's  proposals  embody,  to 
a  large  degree,  those  ideas  which  I  have 
advocated  since  I  first  entered  the  Con- 
gress. Consequently,  I  am  delighted  at 
the  proq>ect  that  these  proposals  now 
carry  the  influence  of  the  President  be- 
hind them.  I  am  certain  the  country  is 
prepared  to  accept  them  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  our  dtizras  will  make  known 
their  wishes  to  their  Representatives  \n 
Congress  in  order  that  the  President's 
legislation  may  meet  with  early  favor. 

Because  of  my  beU^  in  the  over- 
i^elming  necessity  and  desirability  <rf 
this  legislation,  I  am  proud  to  count  my- 
self as  one  of  the  numerous  Membos 
who  have  introduced  the  President's  bill. 


SALE  OF  WARPLANES  TO  REPUBLIC 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RtanI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes.   ^ 


Mr.RYANofNewTozk.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  uid 
extend  my  remariES  and  include  extrancr 
ous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  <tf  the  gentleman 
frtnn  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Department  of  State  is  conridering 
approvhig  the  sale  of  waiplanes  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa.  On  June  14, 
1963,  the  story  was  reported  by  Laurence 
Barrett  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  protested  this  pro- 
posed sale  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Department  of  State  has  adcnowledged 
that  the  matter  is  under  active  consider- 
ation at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  the  sale  of  these  planes 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  would 
be  imconscionable.  Approval  of  an  ex- 
port license  by  the  Department  of  State 
would  mean  in  effect  that  the  United 
States  is  supporting  the  racist  govern- 
ment of  Verwoerd.  Documentary  proof 
is  not  required  to  show  that  the  South 
African  Government  is  dedicated  to  the 
policy  of  iu;>artheid — strict  segregation  of 
the  races,  m  implementing  its  apart- 
heid policy,  the  Government  has  en- 
gaged in  s(mie  of  the  most  repressive 
measures  ever  undertaken  by  any  govon- 
ment  against  its  own  population.  To  the 
other  countries  of  Africa  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  is  synonymous  with  co- 
lonialism. To  all  the  worid  this  Oovem- 
ment Is  synonsrmous  with  racial  fascism. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  there 
can  be  any  question  concerning  this 
sale.  However,  it  is  suggested  that  these 
planes  might  be  designed  for  purposes 
of  defense  against  external  attadt  and 
poasible  aggression  by  the  Slno-Soviet 
bloc.  I  suppose  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  someday  may  at- 
tack South  Africa.  But  the  greater  pos- 
sibility is  that  the  humim  beings  who 
are  so  ruthlessly  r^ressed  by  their  gov- 
ernment wiU  revolt  If  this  haiqiens, 
and  the  proposed  sale  is  approved,  mili- 
taiy  aircraft  manufactured  in  the 
umted  States  wiU  be  used  to  suppress 
the  revolution  for  freedom  m  South 
Africa. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  to 
protect  and  advance  freedom  at  home 
and.abroad.  it  would  be  ironical  to  ap- 
prove the  sale  of  warplanes  to  the  dic- 
tatorial government  of  South  Africa.  I 
urge  the  Department  of  State  to  deny  an 
export  license  for  these  planes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  RacoKD  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Rerald-Tribime  and  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  my  office  and 
the  Department  of  State: 
South  Aruc*  Waim  To  Bor  Oca  iwtm — ^But 
(By  Laurence  Barrett) 

Wasbxmgtom. — South  Africa  Is  shopping 
for  warplanes  in  the  United  States  and  for 
3  months  the  State  Department  baa  been 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  say  yea  cr  nay. 

In  view  <a  South  Africa's  poUey  of  rigid 
racial  segregation  and  white  supramaey,  the 
indications  are  that  the  answer  wm  be  no. 
The  State  Department  insists  that  no  final 
decision  has  been  made.  However,  reports 
reaching  here  from  South  AfHoa  fndleate 
that  the  government  tbn«  betteves  the  deal 
is  dead. 
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JtJLT  10, 1969. 
Hon.  Dbajt  RV8K.  ,. 
Secretary  o/ State, 
Depmrtmeut  of  State, 
Washington,  DJC. 

DBAS  IfK.  SnaBTABT:  I  have  recently  read 
newspaper  reports  concerning  South  Africa's 
desire  to  purahase  warplanee  In  the  United 
SUtes.  I  understand  that  the  Department 
of  State  Is  considering  whether  to  permit 
such  purchasesL  In  light  of  South  Africa's 
defdorable  apartheid  policy,  I  believe  It  would 
be  highly  inadvisable  for  the  United  SUtea 
to  sanction  the  sales  of  warplanee  to  South 
Africa. 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  a  report  on  this 
matter  were  sent  to  me. 

With  klndeet  regards. 
Sincerely. 

WtLLXAM  F.  Rtan, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 
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or  SraTB. 
WasMngton,  DjC^  Julf  17, 1993. 
Hon.  WZLuasc  P.  Btaw. 
HoiiM  of  Repretentatkae*. 

Daaa  ComaasanAir  Rtan:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  10  regarding  the  purchase 
of  military  aircraft  by  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

The  Department  of  State  has  had  Inquiries 
from  various  UJB.  aircraft  manufacturers 
ssking  for  permission  to  discoss  the  possible 
sale  of  their  products  with  repreeentattvaa 
of  the  Sooth  African  Oovemment.  Theee 
requests  are  under  review  and  no  final  de- 
cision has  been  made.  Tou  may  be  assured 
that  your  views  and  those  of  others  who 
have  written  to  the  Department  on  this  sub- 
ject win  be  glveti  full  consideration. 

The  pcdlcy  of  the  UJB.  Oovemment  toward 
South  Africa  has  been  to  consider,  and  not 
to  refuse  outright,  propoeed  exports  of  types 
of  equipment  designed  essentially  for  pw- 
poses  of  defense  against  external  attack 
and.  partlculaily,  those  items  which  could 
strengthen  defensee  against  possible  aggres- 
sion by  the  Siuo-Sovlet  bloe.  Apfdications 
for  the  export  of  weapons  or  equipment  for 
nae  by  the  pollee  or  oth«r  security  units  for 
the  enforcement  of  ^Mrtbeid  are  denied. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  in 
this  matter,  pleaee  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FsrnksK'K  O.  Dorroiv, 

Asaittant  Seeretarg. 


WHO'S  AMTlJmiyJLNESS 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Riookb  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

llie  SPEAKER  iMt)  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
Irom  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Etpeaker,  more 
than  once  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  is  not 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  American  busi- 
ness entermrtse  and  is  not  responsive  to 
the  advice  of  the  executives  who  man- 
age this  segment  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

This  opinion,  in  my  view,  is  completely 
without  foundation.  Regardless,  how- 
ever, of  the  soundness  of  this  Judgment 
genially,  there  is  one  specific  example 
where  the  contrary  has  been  true.  In 
the  field  of  taxation,  the  administration 
has  sponsored  successfully  two  measures 


vrtiich  have  proved  beneficial  to  VJB. 
business  and  which  have  provided  In- 
creased funds  for  investment. 

The  first  was  the  accelerated  sched- 
ule of  depreciation  allowances  which  was 
pr^lMued  and  put  into  effect  by  the 
Treasury  D^xurtment.  itself.  These 
provided  faster  writeoffs  of  capital  in- 
vestment and  therefore  required  less 
taxes  and  freed  more  corporate  fimds 
for  other  purposes. 

The  other  measure  was  a  legislative 
one.  It  was  the  investment  tax  credit 
which  was  passed  into  law  in  the  87th 
Ck>ngre88.  This  provision  permits  a  sub- 
traction of  up  to  7  percent  of  the  cost  of 
new  equipment  from  the  company  in- 
come tax  bllL 

We  have  not  heard  very  much  of  the 
benefits  of  this  provision.  The  compa- 
nies have  not  trumpeted  the  news  from 
the  housetops  by  any  means,  yet  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  annual  reports  of  companies 
which  pass  across  the  desk  of  every  Con- 
gressman shows  that  the  benefits  of  this 
provision  have  beai  widespread  and  sub- 
stantiaL 

Several  companies  in  my  district  have 
recorded  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  gov- 
ernmental policy  in  their  annual  state- 
ments. One  of  these  is  a  long  established 
manufacturer  of  machinery  in  Ansonia. 
Coon.  Under  the  tax  revision,  this  com- 
pany was  able  to  save  $300,000  in  taxes, 
a  figure  that  represents  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  net  Income  of  the  company. 
It  chose  to  treat  these  reductions  as  de- 
ferred tax  liabilities  to  be  q)read  out  over 
the  estimated  life  of  the  assets. 

A  brass  manufacturing  c<xicem  in  my 
home  town  benefited  measurably  from 
the  new  tax  laws.  In  1962,  its  160th  year 
of  operation,  it  showed  net  earnings  of 
$3.1  million.  This  amount  excludes 
$616,375  that  were  saved  due  to  the  new 
tax  adjustments  and  wHl  appear  on  tiie 
balance  sheet  as  net  income  in  future 
years. 

Elsewhere  in  Connecticut,  a  prominent 
hardware  factory  noted  in  its  1962  an- 
nual report  that  lnc»me  tax  benefits 
under  the  new  1962  guidelines  amounted 
to  $389,000.  while  under  provisions  of 
the  Revalue  Act  of  1962.  the  company 
and  its  domestic  subsidiariee  obtained  an 
investment  credit  of  $94,000  against  In- 
come taxes  pasrable  for  tbe  jrear  1962. 

Tliese  savings  have  been  realised  in 
corporations  all  over  the  country.  The 
annual  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  shows  that  $44  million  was  added 
to  the  wear  and  exhaustion  account  in 
the  year  1962.  while  the  investment 
credit  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  Federal 
income  tax  of  $8.2  million. 

Sylvia  Porter,  the  well-known  econo- 
mist and  columnist,  described  the  results 
of  these  investment  incentives  in  a  re- 
cent new8pai>er  column  as  follows: 

The  fact  la  that  the  Investment  Incentlvee 
given  by  Ckingress  and  the  Treasury  in  1063 
to  spur  business  spending  on  plants  and 
equipment  have  substantially  boosted  this 
vital  type  of  spending.  Businessmen  report 
a  full  91  billion  of  the  Increase  In  their 
spending  scheduled  for  1968  and  1964  Is  a 
direct  reeult  of  the  new  tax  credit  and  Ub- 
sraliasd  depredation  ralee,  and  plant-equip- 
ment qiendlng  in  tbe  final  qoarter  of  196S  la 
slated  to  run  8)i  percent  ahead  of  this  spend- 
ing in  the  same  months  of  uncertainty  about 
Its  direction. 
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Tlie  New  York  Times  on  July  10. 1963. 
Li       carried  an  article  whl^  Indicated  that 
i      corporations  durtaig  1962  reaped  a  cadi 
benefit  of  $2.3  billion  £tx»n  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  revision  of  depreda- 
tion rules: 


Tax  Wsnaons  ICatcb  PoaacAar — Coapoaa- 
noMs  nr  1963  Gaimm  933  Billion  on  Ik- 
vmrTMaNT  Cbkdxt  ams  DapaxciATioif— T7.S. 
■smtATB  AocTTSATa — Savimos  Almost  Ex- 

ACILT    WBAT    'naASUBT    PlXBICTSD    A    TXAS 

Ago.  Stqbt  iHoxcATas 

Wabhiwutow.  Jtily  9. — Corporations  reaped 
a  cash  benefit  totaling  $3,300  million  last 
year  from  the  Investment  tax  credit  and  re- 
vision of  depreciation  rulee. 

The  tax  saving  was  almost  exactly  what 
the  Treasury  predicted  a  year  ago,  when  the 
Investment  credit  was  stin  pending  in  Con- 
gress and  the  revision  of  depreciation  rules 
was  first  announced.  For  the  investment 
credit,  the  tax  saving  was  slightly  larger  than 
the  Treasury's  forecast. 

Figures  on  the  benefits  to  corporations 
from  the  two  tax  changes  were  made  public 
today  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodgee.  They  are  based  on  a  Commerce  De- 
partment study  of  corporate  tax  returns. 

ALIOWAMCaS  VF.A  BOilOIf 

The  study  showed  that  total  corporate  de- 
preciation allowances  increased  by  14,100  mil- 
lion In  1963,  compared  with  those  taken  in 
the  preceding  year.  Of  this  amount,  the  De- 
partment said,  $3,400  million  was  attribut- 
able directly  to  the  use  of  the  new  and 
shorter  depreciable  livee  permitted  under  the 
revised  rules.  • 

The  tax  saving  resulting  from  the  extra 
depredation  charges  was  $1,350  million. 

Use  of  the  7-peroent  tax  credit  by  corpora^ 
tlons  in  1863  reeulted  In  tax  savings  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $1  billion. 

The  new  depredation  guidelines  were  used 
the  most  by  large  corporations,  tbe  study 
found.  For  manufacturing  companies  with 
assete  of  $100  million  or  more,  the  Increase 
in  depreciation  writeoffs  amounted  to  18  per- 
cent. For  medliun-slzed  companies,  the  in- 
crease was  15  percent,  and  for  corporations 
with  assets  of  less  than  $10  mlllioa,  only  7 
percent. 

HOW  tr  woBKa 

More  rapid  depreciation  of  equipment 
brings  tax  savings  to  business  because  de- 
predation allowances  are  deducted  from 
taxable  income.  Faster  depredatlcm  means 
larger  deductions  in  any  given  year. 

Transportation.  man\ifacturing,  and  min- 
ing industries  showed  the  greatest  Increases 
in  their  depreciation  allowancee,  compared 
with  1916 — 17  percent  for  trauqMrtatlon  and 
14  percent  for  tbe  other  two. 

Among  maniifactnring  industries,  only 
aircraft  companies  showed  no  appredable 
Increase  in  depredation  deductions  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  depreciation  guidelines.  The 
primary  metals,  paper,  chemicals  and  stone, 
clay,  and  glass  products  Industries  were 
heavy  users  of  the  new  shorter  depredable 
Uvee. 

The  new  depreciation  rulee  affected  least 
the  public  utility  and  commercial  group  of 
industriee.  the  bulk  of  whoee  capital  inveet- 
ment  is  in  buildings.  The  liberaliaed  depre- 
ciation standards  applied  only  to  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  not  to  buildings. 

nrrr-nvB  patcorr  switchxd 

Overall,  companies  accounting  for  85  per- 

,  cent  of  total  depredation  chargaa  swltdied 

to  use  of  the  new  depreciation  guidelines. 

Industries  that  made  the  least  use  of  the 

new  guldeUnee  made  the  most  use  of  the 

Investment  credit. 

Companies  in  the  oommunleationa,  pub- 
lic utUity,  trade,  and  aerviee  industriee  eadi 
reaped  tax  eavlngs  of  more  than  $150  mil- 
lion from  the  Investment  credit.    The  taxes 
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of  transportation  firma  were  reduced  by 
$100  million  as  a  result  of  the  credit. 

For  all  manufacturing  and  mining  eoaa- 
pamee.  the  tax  benaAts  reamed  from  the 
sredit  totaled  $600  million. 

The  Commerce  Department  study  oovered 
only  corporate  businesses  Earilcr  Treasury 
estimateB  Indicated,  that  savings  to  imin- 
corporated  business  would  amount  to  $300 
million  from  the  credit  and  $350  million 
from  the  depreciation  revision. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amount 
that  the  corporations  saved  because  of 
the  newly  introduced  investment  credit 
was  larger  than  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's prediction  of  a  year  ago,  while 
ttie  overall  tax  saving  was  exactly  what 
the  Treasury  had  predicted  when  the  in- 
vestment credit  le^lation  was  stlU 
pending  before  this  body. 

I  am  very  happy  about  these  develop- 
ments and  I  am  pleased  that  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  our  Oov- 
emment have  cooperated  so  successfully 
to  provide  a  stimulus  to  business  invest- 
ment which  win  produce  more  Jobs  and 
benefit  our  economy  generally. 


HOUR  OF  MEETINO  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
BoLLuro).    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  goitleman  from  CMcIahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
DENTAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogaktt]  may 
extend  his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoBB  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  remarkable  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research,  which  recently  observed  the 
I5th  anniversary  of  Its  establishment. 
Since  its  creati<m  by  the  UJ3.  Congress 
in  1948,  the  Institute  has  assumed  lead- 
ership for  dental  research  that  has 
widely  influenced  the  great  contribution 
of  dental  science  to  the  conquest  of 
disease.  This  favorable  trend  has 
brought  not  only  important  advances  in 
clinical  dentistry  but  has  added  signifi- 
cantly to  our  basic  biological  knowledge. 
The  traditional  separation  of  dental  re- 
search from  the  total  body  of  the  bio- 
logical sciences  is  changing  and  the  In- 
stitute today  is  not  only  carrying  on 
research  in  disease-oriented  programs 
but  has  expanded  its  interest  into  funda- 
mental areas  of  knowledge  wtai^  have 
applicability  to  all  disease  problems. 

Refinement  of  research  techniques, 
pajrticularly  in  connection  with  the  In- 
stitute's large  colony  of  germ-free  ani- 
mals and  in  such  fields  as  biochemistry, 
genetics,  and  crystallography  have  had 
broad  eftfectivaiess  in  the  basic  sciences. 
Important  wwk  in  enayme  diemlstry. 
X-ray  diffraction,  and  the  crystal  struc- 


ture of  mlneralty^^d  tissues  have  pro- 
vided to  scientists  throoghout  the  world 
fundamental  data  and  advanced  con- 
cepts underlying  many  kinds  of  patho- 
logic situaticms.  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  Denial  Institute, 
in  pursuing  its  mission  to  study  the 
origins,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
oral  diseases,  has  given  us  new  knowledge 
of  the  mechanisms  of  tooth  decay,  peri- 
odontal disease,  malocclusion,  cleft  pal- 
ate, and  reconstructive  techniques. 

It  is  less  than  100  years  since  the  first 
American  dental  school  was  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  university  family. 
For  almost  all  that  century  the  dental 
schools  discharged  their  teaching  and 
service  obligations  most  creditably,  but 
their  research  activities  were  limited  and 
relativdy  Ineffective.  It  was  not  until 
the  Dental  Institute's  grants  programs 
provided  the  dental  schools  with  re- 
sources and  impetus  that  the  American 
dental  schools  began  to  fulfill  their  long- 
neglected  research  objectives. 

The  critical  manpower  situation  in  the 
dental  profession  has  been  highlis^ted 
in  many  repmts.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  Dental  Institute  that  this  acute  prob- 
lem— the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
number  of  dental  teadiers  and  researdi- 
ers — ^has  been  more  widely  understood 
and  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  cope 
with  it. 

PriOT  to  1940.  there  were  only  20  pw- 
sons  In  all  the  history  of  the  United 
States  who  held  both  the  DX»JB.  and 
Ph.  D.  degrees,  m  the  decade  from  1940 
to  1950,  27  more  such  persons  were 
added. 

In  contrast,  at  the  present  time,  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
is  today  providing  training  opportunities 
for  177  persons.  67  ai  them  setking  the 
Ph.  D.  bi  addition  to  the  DJ>JB. 

There  has  now  evolved  what  is  essen- 
tially a  partnership  between  Oovem- 
ment and  the  university,  between  the 
Dental  Institute  and  the  dental  schools, 
and  this  rdationship  has  become  one  of 
mutual  interdependence  and  mutual 
productivity. 

This  partnerdilp  has  modoeed  a  revo- 
lution In  dental  practice  and  a  vastly 
improved  level  of  dental  health  In  oar 
population.  Tlie  development  of  fluori- 
dation of  community  water  supplies  has 
reduced  tooth  decay  in  children  by  two- 
thirds  in  those  communities  where  it  has 
been  put  into  effect.  Dental  Institute 
scientists  have  shown  that  this  protec- 
tion by  fluoride  lasts  into  adult  life. 

Other  research  with  germ-free  animals 
has  proved  that  tooth  decay  Is  in  animals 
a  transmissible  and  infectious  disease, 
caused  by  a  strain  of  streptococcus.  This 
discovery  has  tremendous  impUcattons 
for  future  treatment,  since  knowledge 
about  bacterial  disease  and  its  control  is 
well  advanced.  The  same  kind  of  re- 
search is  being  carried  on  now  In  tbe 
causes  of  periodontal  disease,  maKv 
cause  of  loss  of  teeth  in  adult  life.     * 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 
outstanding  woric  being  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research  and 
by  the  non-Federal  research  institutions 
taking  part  in  its  programs.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  National  Inatitutt  o< 
Dental  Research  will  aefalew  even 
greater  success  in  the  years  ahead. 
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and  wtfl-deflnMl  political  and  economic  rules 
to  whl^  the  method  or  modus  operandi  of 
dsvotopment  ahould  be  subjected. 

Wbldi  are  theee  ruleat  Thla  Is  a  meal 
Intareatlng  pdnt.  atofae  Ma  atody  will  allow  ua 
to  "Xr-TKi  the  prevailing  political  and  eco- 
nomic ti>«TiMT^  of  the  continent  and,  at  the 
aame  time  find  out  which  members  of  the 
Alliance  comply  or  not  with  the  aolemn 
proaBlae  of  Ponta  del  Kste. 

The  fundaaaental  economic  rule,  as  leiBn 
In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Sste  consists  In 
"maintaining  price  stability,  avoiding  infla- 
tion and  deflation  with  its  consequeneee  of 
social  lessee  and  bad  distribution  of  re- 
souroee."  Tills  rule  is  complemented  by  the 
develoimient  plans  which  each  country  mvist 
submit.  In  order  to  achieve  the  concrete 
ob)ectlvee  chronologically  programed  by 
the  Alliance. 

The  Alliance  stipulatee  that  its  members 
shall  formulate  development  plans  in  which 
wlU  be  obeerved  "the  basic  orientaUon  of  a 
fleeal  and  monetary  poUcy  to  achieve  the 
program  with  price  stability." 

In  conclusion,  the  Alllanoe  for  Progress  is 
a  devetopment  commitment  entered  Into  by 
the  eountrlee  of  the  continent,  who  promise 
to  promote  price  stability  and  antl-lnflation- 
ary  taehnlqu«B  through  the  elaboration  of 
plane  which  would  be  baaed  on  theee  same 
prlnelplea  of  atablUty.  Thla  meana  that  the 
^in>tMs»  condemna  aubaldy  methods,  ex- 
change contrcda.  Inflatton.  and,  flnally,  state 
domination  of  private  enterprlee  (estetlsmo) 
and  polnte  out  the  Importance  of  private 
enterprise. 


TESmCONT  OF  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF  LABOR  JOHN  F.  HENNINO  ON 
THE  DBSntABILrrY  OF  EXTEND- 
INO  PUBLIC  LAW  78  IN  ITS  PRES- 
ENT FORM 

Mr.  AI£KRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  OomALB]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscosd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Spealcer.  yester- 
day, the  Senate  Suboommltte  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  heard  testimony  from  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor.  John  F.  Hennlng.  on 
the  desixabiltty  of  extending  Public  Law 
78  in  its  present  form.  Secretary  Hen- 
ning  said  that  an  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  without  ammdments  to  protect 
our  own  woiters  would  be  "unthinluUble." 

Secretary  Hennlng  testified  that  the 
bracero  program  most  certainly  has  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  domestic  labor  mar- 
ket. I  quote: 

The  avallatalll^  of  a  large  suM>ly  of  all«i 
workers  has  created  an  anomalous  situation 
in  our  sgrlcultural  labor  maAet  seriously  in- 
terferrlng  with  the  free  Interplay  of  supply 
and  demand;  The  certlflcatlon  which  per- 
mlte  the  admission  of  any  alien  workers  Into 
the  United  States  for  temporary  employment 
must  essentlslly  be  conditioned  upon  a  short- 
age of  avallaUe  domestic  labor.  It  Is  azl- 
Qinatlc  that  in  such  a  normal  labor  shortage 
situation  the  bidding  for  available  domestic 
labor  would  produce  more  competitive  Job 
offers.  In  theee  circumstances  we  bould 
generaUy  expect  better  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  than  would  fvevail  in  labor 
surplus  areas. 

With  an  tneshaustlble  supply  of  alien 
workers  at  our  very  holders  we  And,  eon- 
wraely.  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 


ployment offered  domestic  worters  not  only 
remain  atatle  but  In  many  caaaa  are  leaa 
favorable  than  thoae  offered  domeatlo  work- 
ers in  areas  where  no  alien  worken  are 
enqiloyed.  We  And,  further,  the  Incredible 
situation  where  alien  workers  are  offered 
better  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
than  are  afforded  our  own  agricultural  work- 
ers competing  for  the  same  Jobs.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  under  the  preeent  system  an 
employer  can  refuse  to  offer  to  doeneetic 
workers  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that 
he  is  required  to  offer  alien  workers.  If  the 
domeetic  worker  refusee  to  accept  the  Job  at 
lees  favorable  terms,  the  employer  is  per- 
mitted to  bring  In  lie«lcan  workers  who  are 
then  afforded  the  very  terms  and  conditions 
which  were  denied  to  our  own  workers. 

We  realise  all  the  imemployed  cannot  be 
used  in  agricultural  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  exercise  every  caution  to  assure 
that  qualified  domestic  workers  are  given 
preference  for  all  available  Job  opportunities. 
That  this  has  not  been  the  caee  Is  high- 
lighted by  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomla  In  1902, 127.000  Mexican  workers  were 
contracted  and  reccmtracted.  During  this 
same  period  there  were  an  eetlmated  annual 
average  of  395,000  domeetic  workera  unem- 
ployed in  that  State.  In  Arlaona.  ie,90e 
Mexicans  were  contracted  while  28,900  do- 
meetic vrorkers  were  unemployed.  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  ia.A10  Mexicans  were  con- 
tracted; 42,400  domestto  workers  were  unem- 
ployed. Texas  used  36,399  Mexican  workers 
whlls.  174,000  domeetic  workers  were  unem- 
ployed. 

NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 

Mr.  COLUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clbvujuto] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoaD  and  include  extraneous 
matter.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
the  flurry  of  concern  and  indignation 
generated  Iqr  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  decision  to  remove  Northeast 
Airlines  from  their  most  profitable  New 
York-Miami  nm.  there  appear  to  be  only 
two  parties  expressing  Jubilation.  These 
are  the  two  competitors  in  that  run. 
Eastern  and  National  Airlines  who  can 
expect  millions  in  additional  revalue  if 
the  Northeast  service  is  discontinued. 

The  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  the  two 
disBOiters  on  the  CAB,  that  Northeast 
has  worked  hard  for  the  past  7  years  to 
develop  good  service  on  the  Florida  route 
seems  to  have  beoi  forgotten  by  the 
three  members  who  voted  to  decapitate 
the  airline.  Northeast's  entry  into  the 
maiicet  has  caused  noticeable  improve- 
ments in  the  service  of  aU  three— prov- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
healthy  competition.  Now.  these  im- 
provements may  well  be  lost,  stated  the 
dissenters. 

Because  of  its  profits  from  the  New 
York  to  norida  run.  Northeast  has  borne 
the  burden  of  unsubsidised  service  to 
many  New  England  communities,  saving 
the  Federal  Treasury  $15  million.,  while 
similar  services  have  been  subsidised  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  The  Board 
win  now  give  subsidies  to  support  the 
New  England  routes  and  take  away  their 
only  profitable  long-haul  run. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  fall  to  see  how  this  beet 
serves  the  public  interest.  To  remove  a 
ccHnpany  from  a  competitive  market 
where  its  very  presence  has  improved  the 
services  offered  the  public,  thus  obliging 
it  to  operate  its  other  essential  runs  at 
a  loss,  is  no  public  service.  But  to  expect 
the  same  tsjcpaying  public  which  suffers 
from  that  curtailment  of  service  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  the  losses  is  actually  a 
public  disservice  to  everyone  except  the 
jubilant  rivals.  Eastern  and  National 
Airlines. 

Two  additional  facts  make  the  CAB's 
decision  even  less  understandable.  Their 
recent  policy  has  been  to  get  the  smaller, 
regional  airlines  off  subsidies.  That  was 
its  major  reason  for  giving  Northeast  the 
New  York-Miami  run  in  the  first  place. 
Second,  their  decision  came  after  the 
Hughes  Tool  Co.  assumed  airlines  debts 
amounting  to  $23  million,  thus  giving 
Northeast  hopes  of  operating  once  again 
on  a  solvent  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  significant  that  the 
major  and  most  vigorous  arguments  for 
the  removal  of  Northeast  Airlines  from 
the  Florida  run  came  from  National  and 
Eastern  Airlines.  They  claim  that  the 
route  cannot  support  3  airlines — yet  2 
other  comparable  routes  each  support  4 
carriers  and  12  others  are  serviced  by  3 
carriers  each. 

Eastern  Airlines  has  attributed  much 
of  its  financial  distress  to  Northeast's 
cmnpetition.  Yet  Northeast,  despite  its 
troubles  with  the  New  England  routes 
has  managed  to  make  the  Florida  route 
a  profitable  one  and  has  increased  its 
sendees,  compelling  the  others  to  do  like- 
wise. This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  our  system  ojf  free  enterprise 
and  competition — that  rivals  for  the 
same  market  will  strive  to  improve  serv- 
ices and  costs  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
If  Eastern  cannot  stand  up  to  the  com- 
petition provided  by  Northeast  and  op- 
erate at  a  profit,  why  should  the  more 
successful  Northeast  be  the  one  to  lose 
the  franchise?  Can  it  be  that  the  CAB 
is  trying  to  salve  its  conscience  for  turn- 
ing down  Eastern's  application  to  merge 
with  American  several  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  of  the  CAB 
should  be  scrutinized  more  carefully  to 
determine  why  the  arguments  of  two 
competitors  should  i>ersuade  the  board 
to  act  in  such  direct  opposition  to  the 
public  interest. 


MIGRANT  LABOR  PROGRAMS  ARE 
EXPENSIVE  AND  WASTEFUL 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extratieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  obJectioriL 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  of  Congress  have  dismissed  the 
tragic  crisis  to  small  agricultural  towns 
caused  by  the  dlsconUnuance  of  the  bra- 
cero program  by  sajring  in  effect  "we  lu^ie 
to  get  Federal  aid  to  promote  a  migrant 
ssrstem  for  furnishing  the  necessary  sup- 
plemental farm  labor." 


Before  such  a  plan  is  promulgated,  the 
cruel  sociological  and  emotional  con- 
sequences should  be  understood. 

The  cost  of  any  such  program  would  be 
enormous  and  wastefuL  But  even  if 
every  agricultural  area  were  provided 
with  free  public  family  housing  and  if 
equipped  with  community  theaters, 
parks,  libraries,  swimming  pools,  and  so 
forth — and  even  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment generously  built,  supplied  and 
staffed  the  necessary  schools.  Jails,  hos- 
pitals and  public  service  facilities,  the 
nomadic  life  of  following  the  crops — 
Uving  2  months  here,  3  months  there  and 
then  migratiiig  to  some  other  place- 
would  be  unimaginably  unhealthful  and 
disruptive.  The  movement  of  the  mi- 
grant families,  no  matter  how  hand- 
somely housed  and  provisioned,  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  educational,  social  and 
economic  welfare  qH  each  community 
through  which  they  pass  as  well  as  to  the 
migrant  family. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  that  teachers, 
doctors,  welfare  tedinicians,  or  govem- 
mentalcOfficials  could  be  induced  to  fol- 
low the  migrant  family  from  harvest  to 
harvest  Logically  these  technicians — 
and  their  families — should  not  be  exempt 
from  the  nomadic  life,  if  the  poor  farm 
laborer — and  his  family — is  required  to 
migrate  with  the  crops. 

Another  sviggestion  that  the  farm 
laborer  family  should  stay  in  some  rural 
community  all  year,  even  though  only 
1  to  5  months  farm  employment  is  avaU- 
able  nearby,  is  irrational  and  not  prac- 
ticable. Farm  labor  skills  are  the  least 
interchangeable  with  skiUs  required  in 
other  industries.  ^.The  skills  are  among 
the  lowest  of  any  industry. 

No  one  with  a  higher  slcill  will  work  on 
a  row  crop— primarily  because  an  unem- 
ployed skilled  worker  need  not  accept 
farm  work,  at  any  wage,  to  claim  goi- 
erous  unemployment  C(nnpensation.  Row 
crop  work  is  onerous  and  available  only 
when  work  in  other  industries  is  also  at 
or  near  annual  peaks. 

Few  communities  can  support  an  un- 
employed family  for  the  6  to  11  mcmths' 
period  durhig  which  crops  do  not  grow 
and  there  is  no  farm  work. 

Is  there  a  community,  town.  city,  or 
county  in  America  which  could  provide 
facilities  to  support,  house,  feed,  and  care 
for  an  influx  of  20  to  200  percent  more 
unemployed  than  its  normal  population 
for  3  to  9  months  of  the  jrear?  I  trust  no 
Member  of  Ctmgress  desires  to  force  this 
predicam«it  and  this  imposition  on  any 
other  community. 

I  trust  that  each  M«nber  of  Congress 
will  consider  thoroughly  the  chaotic  con- 
sequences such  a  program  would  create 
in  his  own  district  before  he  votes  to 
impose  it  upon  another  district. 

We  need  solutions  for  our  problems— 
not  Just  ihore  problems.  The  bracero 
program  was  an  effective,  humanitarian, 
moral,  economical  solution. 


THE  TERRIBLE  TRUTH 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Algkb]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscorb  and 
include  extraneous  nfatter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fast 
moving  events  of  the  past  several  weeks 
are  full  of  fearful  foreboding  for  the 
American  people  and  the  free  world. 
There  is  more  convincing  evidence  daily. 
that  President  Kennedy,  in  his  danger- 
ous flirtation  with  Khrushchev,  for 
whatever  reason,  is  failing  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

His  proposed  test  ban  treaty,  the  weak- 
ening of  our  defense  potential,  the  cow- 
ering before  Communist  aggression,  and 
the  constant  appeals  for  peace,  peace  at 
any  price,  are  putting  this  Nation  in 
grave  peril  and  strengthening  the  world 
position  of  Soviet  Russia  and  interna- 
tional communism. 

America  must  be  awakened  to  the 
danger  which  the  President  is  creating 
through  lack  of  leadership,  lack  of  cour- 
age to  face  the  problems  of  this  day.  If 
we  cannot  save  the  United  States  from 
the  follies  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion until  the  people  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves,  we  may  find 
it  necessary  to  ta|:e  other  measures  to 
prevent  an  incompetent  administration 
from  destroying  us  before  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

This  morning  I  attended  a  briefing  on 
the  test  ban  treaty,  given  by  Averell  Har- 
riman  for  Members  of  the  House.  What- 
ever fears  I  had  were  strengthened  by 
the  thoroughly  innocuous  statements  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  who  ad- 
mitted that  all  scientific  facts  are  ig- 
nored as  relatively  unimportant  in  the 
anxiety  of  the  administration  to  reach  a 
political  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  test  ban. 

What  will  the  test  ban  mean  to  the 
United  States?  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  an  excerpt  from  the  Newsgram 
page  of  the  August  5  issue  of  UB.  News 
ft  World  Report: 

Nuclear  test  ban  does  not  mean  disarma- 
ment. Nuclear  weapons  still  will  be  the 
weapons  of  future  war.  Weapon  testing  wlU 
not  come  to  a  full  stop. 

Tests  will  continue  underground,  ftanoe 
will  go  on  testing  in  the  air.  Bed  China  will 
test  in  the  air,  too,  U  and  when  she  gets  the 
bomb. 

Test  ban  of  1958,  not  in  treaty  form,  was 
broken  by  Russia  in  1960.  Test  ban  at  that 
time  was  used  by  Beds  to  prepare  for  1900 
tests.  New  agreement,  once  approved,  can 
be  ended  on  8  months'  notice — a  loophole 
for  cheating. 

Test  agreement,  now  belnK  entered  Into, 
faTors  Russia.  Russia,  behind  In  smaUor  nu- 
clear weapons,  can  catch  up  by  testing  under- 
ground. United  Statee  behind  In  bigger 
weapons  and  in  an  sntlmlsslle  missile,  wtU 
be  hindered  in  her  effort  to  catch  up  by  the 
bar  against  testing  In  the  atmosphere. 

United  States,  eren  before  the  new  agree- 
ment, was  slowing  her  pace  In  the  arms  race, 
hopiiig  that  Soviet  Russia  would  follow  the 
UJB.  example. 

Just  bsar  this  In  mind:  As  long  as  Russia 
Is  a  closed  country,  ruled  by  a  dictatorship, 
possessed  of  weapons  capable  of  destroying 
united  States,  there  can  be  no  real  disarma- 
ment, no  real  end  to  the  arms  race  without 
great  danger. 

Test  agreement,  actuaUy  can  asnre  a  poUt- 
Ical  purpoee.  In  United  Statee  It  can  help 
in  a  1904  campaign  baaed  on  theme  oT  "peace 
and  proeperlty."    In  Russia  It  can  calm 
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oAdalB,  the  stimtegy  haa  a  theme:  "The  more 
we  arm  tha  lees  eeeure  we  get." 

OOAUta  *BOM  HXSTOaT 

Uany  authorltlea  In  tha  Military  Srtab- 
llahment.  who  now  are  silenced,  think  the 
new  etrategy  adda  up  to  a  type  of  intentional 
inf^  n*!*  sided  illesiiiniiieiit 

TtkKj  point  back  to  the  19001.  foUowlng 
World  War  I.  and  to  the  Ute  1940'8.  fdlow- 
Ing  World  War  n.  In  1892  the  XTnlted  Statea 
entered  Into  an  agreement  to  limit  navlea, 
only  to  have  Japan  violate  that  agreement. 
United  Statea  decided,  even  so,  that  "dis- 
armament  by  eiample"  on  its  part  would 
lead  others  to  disarm. 

■venta  then  led  toward  WcM-ld  War  n. 
After  World  Wt^  n,  the  United  States  again 
disarmed — ^thla  time  without  any  agreement. 

The  Korean  war  followed  when  Conmu- 
nlato  dedded  the  Ublted  States  was  too  weak 
to  realat  aggression. 

ICllltary  authorltlea  now  express  concern 
that  the  United  States  may  be  repeating  the 
mlstalma  of  the  past  endangering  Its  own 
seeorlty  In  pursuit  of  a  fancy  dogan.  Heads 
of  UJB.  armed  aervlcea  atmply  do  not  buy  the 
dogan.  "The  niore  we  arm  the  leea  secure 
we  gat."  I 

instead,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  often 
with  unanlml^,  have  oppoeed  almoat  all  of 
the  aima  eutbacka  now  being  put  into  ef- 
fect. Oppodtton  U  beginning  to  buUd  in 
Gongreas  as  well. 

*  voniT:   WHT  awiTuu  ix>  a  nxtcxSab 
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and  is  convinced  it  will 

leeurlty.    The  United  Statea, 

entering  a  period  of  unavoid- 

a^alsmata  requiring  new  strat- 

by  some  administration 


Concern,  in  large  measure,  comes  down 
to  this: 

Why  abandon  known  superiority  over  Rus- 
sia to  settle  for  a  nuclear  stalemate— or  leesT 
Is  It  safe  to  rely  only  on  mlaallee  for  long- 
term  defenaet  la  enough  streee  being  placed 
on  future  we^iona  to  prevent  a  technological 
Pead  Harbor?  In  short.  U  the  Nation  being 
imperiled  by  quick-look  dedslooa? 

Behind  the  concern  is  a  set  of  facts,  now 
fully  emerging,  of  the  changes  being  made 
in  the  Slaenhower  strategy  that  was  designed 
to  carry  thla  country  through  the  decade 
of  the  1900^ 

Oeneral  nsenhower,  in  a  succeedon  of 
dght  defense  budgets  totaling  $816  billion, 
started  building  a  shield  of  overwhelming 
strategic  power.  Bombers  were  produced  by 
the  many  htindreds.  and  others  were  rushed 
to  the  drawing  boards.  More  than  1300 
long-range  missiles  were  provided  for  to  com- 
plement the  bomber  force. 

Money  was  provided  for  work  on  mlsslle- 
flrlng  sobmarlnea  and  bomber-launched  mls- 
silss.  Funds  were  invested  in  reeearch  on 
midaar  planea,  antimlsalle  missiles  and  neu- 
tron bombe. 

Many  avennea  of  reeearch  w^  opened. 
Money  waa  placed  where  experts  thought  it 
would  do  most  good.  Some  of  this  money 
was  shown  to  be  wasted.  Othex  inveetmenta 
returned  immense  dividends. 

TlM  result,  overall,  waa  to  be  an  unrivaled 
array  of  U.8.  strategic  power,  assuring  nu- 
dear  supertortty  at  all  coata.  A  full  look  at 
the  araenal  planned  during  the  Xisenhower 
years  is  shown  in  the  table  foUowing  thla 
article. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  view  of  strategy  differs 
sharply  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  Gen- 
eral Klsenhower,  it  is  chaiged  by  preaent  of- 
fldala,  overemphasized  nudear  warfare  and 
badly  neglected  conventional  forces.  The 
Idea  now  Is  to  reduce  the  UjS.  potential  for 
"overkill"  with  nudear  weapons,  and  to  beef 
up  nonnxMlear  forces. 


WHxaa  UMU'aa  statss  has  cut  back  nuclkab 

WSAPONS  STSTKM8 

Radical  cutbacks,  as  a  result,  have  been 
put  into  effect  where  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems ars  eoneemed.    What  the  record  shows : 

B-*7  bomber:  Already  cut  back  from  1,100 
to  650.  Will  be  down  to  800  by  next  sum- 
mer, entlrdy  abandoned  by  IMS.    Power  of 


the  B-t7  bomb  load  is  mote  than  10 
tons;  thlsjs  squal  to  more  than  M  million 
tone  of  TUT. 

B-S3  bomber:  Production  haa  halted  de- 
spite nongrearifwial  deetre  to  continue,  and 
the  operational  fleet  waa  ftoaen  at  680  planee. 
Some  modela  wUl  be  eerapped  Inalde  6  yeara; 
others  presumably  can  be  kept  flying  a  few 
years  after  that.  In  the  latest  modd.  the 
H-eeriee,  the  B-«a  will  carry  more  than  60 
megatons  over  a  10,000-mile  range. 

B-68  bomber:  The  production  line  was 
shut  down  last  autiunn— also  over  congres- 
sional opposition — after  about  80  planea  were 
earmarked  for  combat-type  duty.  This 
plane  carrtee  a  16-megaton  load  at  super- 
sonic speeds. 

R8-70  bomber:  Planned  by  the  Air  Force 
as  bomber  of  the  IBTO's,  but  hdd  up  in  de- 
velopment stage.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  many  Members  of  Congrsss  went  to  see 
it  in  production,  but  chancea  are  allm. 

Thor  missile:  Four  baaea  in  Xngland,  with 
60  medltun-range  nUssilee  capable  of  reach- 
ing into  Russia,  were  ordered  dismantled 
shortly  after  Soviet  Russia  withdrew  its  mis- 
siles from  Cuba. 

Jupiter  missile:  Bases  In  Italy  and  Tur- 
key, with  a  total  of  46  mlaallee,  were  ordered 
abandoned.  Tliey  had  Just  become  opera- 
tional at  a  coat  of  (666  million. 

Skybolt  mlaallee:  Dealgned  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  bomber  force  weU  Into  the  1970's. 
this  project  was  killed,  although  Britain, 
which  waa  to  share  the  mlssUe.  protaeted 
strongly. 

Nike-Zeus  "missile  killer":  Army  requests 
to  put  this  anthnladle  missile  around  U.S. 
dtles  were  refused,  over  strdhg  protests  from 
Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Obatrman  of  the 
Joint  Chlefa  of  Staff.  Tlie  project  has  been 
scrapped  in  the  eearch  for  a  subatltute. 

MUltary  sateUltea:  TDe  Midas  "spy  satel- 
Ute"  was  kiUed  after  a  deddon  that  16  extra 
minutes'  warning  of  missile  attack  waa  not 
worth  the  milUona  still  required  to  perfect 
it.  Numerous  other  military  space  projects 
have  been  abandoned  or  ddayed. 

Navy  carriers:  Signs  point  to  a  cut  of  as' 
much  as  one-third  In  the  Navyls  fleet  of  16 
attack  carriers.  Construction  Is  being  de- 
layed on  an  additional  new  carrier  author- 
ized by  Congress  last  year. 

Oversea  bases:  Flying  bases  in  England, 
Morocco,  Spain,  France,  Guam,  and  else- 
where have  been  or  will  be  shut  down. 
Prospects  are  for  further  wlthdrawala  from 
oveweas.  poadbly  Involving  1  of  the  3  Ardty 
dlvialona  In  Korea  and  some  60,000  men  in 
Europe. 

Atomic  production:  The  aim  is  to  shut 
down  half  of  the  Natlon'a  14  major  plants 
manufacturing  nudear  materials  for  weap- 
ona.  The  administration  feels  that  the  pres- 
ent stoc^ile  is  bigger  than  any  demand  it 
can  foresee. 

Nudear  teat  ban:  The  United  Statee  alone 
took  the  initiative  in  suspending  atmoa- 
pheric  teats  in  June  as  evidence  of  good  faith 
before  formal  teat  ban  talks  with  Buaaia. 
Military  requests  to  continue  teeting  were 
setadde. 


VBWS    or    MUITAST    LXAOI 


-woaana  about 


What  doea  this  add  up  tof 

Teatimony  rdeaasd  after  cloeed-do<»'  hear- 
inga  of  Congreae  telle  one  part  of  the  story. 
Worry  about  the  future  VB.  military  pod- 
tlon  la  bdng  expreesed  on  a  acale  not  eouded 
in  recent  yeara. 

Gen.  Curtis  B.  LeMay,  Air  Faroe  Chief  of 
Staff,  challenged  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  MdVamara  on  the  newjrtrategy.  He  dls- 
dosed  also  that  he  had  appealed  directly  to 
Mr.  Kennedy — to  no  avail — after  almoat  95 
billion  were  cut  from  the  original  Air  Force 
budget. 

Service  rivalrtee  were  set  adds  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  opposing  euto  by  the  ad- 
ministration's top  dvillans  in  the  Pentagon. 
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Gen.  Barle  O.  Wheeler.  Army  Obltt  of  Staff, 
told  Congrees  that  he  had  recommended  con- 
tinuing both  the  Air  Force's  BS-70  and  the 
Skybolt.  He  waa  not  "horee  trading"  with 
the  Air  Force  In  giving  this  support,  he  said, 
nieee  ware  "purdy  military  Judgmenta." 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  then  Chief  of 
Naval  Operatlona,  aupported  Air  Force  pro- 
•  grama  and  the  Army'k  Nlke-Zeiu.  He  favored 
extending  the  life  of  bombers,  he  explained, 
because  of  doubts  about  the  reliability  of 
mlssllea. 

It  waa  General  LeMay  who  came  forward 
with  the  moat  emphaala.  He  disclosed  that 
the  budget  as  smt  to  Congrees  had  been 
shorn  by  the  administration  of  9821  million 
sought  for  100  more  Mlnutenum  mlssUes, 
9648  million  for  the  RS-70,  and  9464  mllUon 
for  the  Skybolt. 

Thla  exchange  then  took  place  before  the 
Houae  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Department 
Appropriatlona: 

Beineeentatlve  Oxbals  B.  Fobd.  Repub- 
lican, of  Michigan:  "With  the  deddon  <m 
the  RS-70  and  with  the  deddon  on  Skybolt, 
with  the  deciaion  in  the  Mlnxiteman  area,  aa 
you  look  down  the  road.  General  LeMay,  to 
1968  and  years  thereafter,  do  you  fed  our 
strategic  posture  will  be  aa  strcmg.  relativdy 
speaking,  aa  it  la  today?" 

General  LbMat:  "Tou  have  to  visualize 
what  the  threat  is  going  to  be  at  that  time. 
At  this  moment,  I  would  my  no.  and  that 
is  what  worriee  me.  •  •  •  "^ou  cannot  buy 
back  time,  Mr.  Ford." 

Repreaentotive  Fobd:  "Do  you  accept  the 
philoeophy  that  mutual  deterrence  or  nu- 
dear stalemate  is  Inevitoble?" 

General  LbMat:  "No.  I  do  not  accept  that 
philoeophy  at  all. 

"I  think  it  Is  a  dangerous  philosophy  to 
say:  Well,  a  stalemate  is  going  to  exist,  we 
cannot  do  anything  about  it;  therefore  we 
do  nothing.  If  we  accept  mutual  deterrence, 
this  will.  I  think.  Inevitably  lead  to  defeat." 

A  "acAonror"  ksmtauttt 

Main  oppodtion  of  General  LeMay  and 
others  to  the  cutback  in  UJS.  strategic  forcea 
is  this:  An  aU-missUe  "stalemate  force"  is 
inflexible.  It  representa  "dangwoua  Maginot 
Line  thinking"  that  coiUd  leave  the  United 
Statea  open  to  disaater  if  an  «iemy  came  up 
with  an  antimissile  defense  or  dramatic,  new 
offendve  weapons. 

Reliability  of  missiles,  testimony  makea 
dear,  la  far  from  proven.  Accuracy  is  not  up 
to  standards  originally  set.  The  second  table 
following  this  artide  gives  an  indication  of 
today's  mIssUe  reUabUity. 

General  LeMay  Insisto  that  daima  made  in 
behalf  ot  Soviet  defenses  against  UJS.  bomb- 
>ers  are  far  overstated.  Argument  U  made 
that  nuumed-weapons  systems  will  dwaya  be 
needed — in  the  air  or  in  space.  Dismttsfac- 
tion  is  expressed  at  cute  made  in  Air  Force 
projecto  that  look  f<vward  to  posdble  space 
warfare. 

All  that  is  on  the  record,  as  released  by 
committees  of  Congress. 

Not  on  the  record — censored  from  publi- 
cation on  "policy  groimds" — is  another  dde 
of  the  story. 

This  other  dde  concerns  what  many  top 
military  men  condder  to  be  a  "eoft-headed 
philoeophy"  about  relatione  with  Rxissia: 
The  idea  that  the  United  Statea  can  lead 
Russia  to  disarmament  by  first  partidly  dis- 
arming itself,  to  set  an  example. 

Military  men  in  large  numbers  contend 
that  Prealdent  Kennedy  and  his  chief  aide 
for  defenae,  Mr.  McNamara,  are  "beguiled" 
by  this  philosophy. 

TBB  "PBACS  aimATBOISTS"  AMD  THX 


Just  what  is  this  philosc^hy — and  whose 
Is  It? 

One  dvillan  wltnees  bef<»e  Congress  de- 
scribed it  in  these  words: 

"An  arms  race  is  very  much  like  an  argu- 
ment.   The  spiral  will  never  turn  downwwA 


until  one  party  reduoea  tta  axmamente.  even 
by  a  amaU  amount  at  flrat.  In  the  main 
area  of  military  spending,  it  would  H>pear 
that  the  Uhlted  States  as  the  country  with 
by  far  the  greatest  overkill  cuptuaitf.  haa  to 
be  the  first  to  take  this  step.  Certainly,  the 
party  that  is  behind  in  the  race  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  first  to  do  so." 

John  T.  McNaughton.  <3enerd  Counsd  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  juad  an  arms- 
control  expert,  says  that  "arms  control" 
measurea  need  not  necessarily  be  negotiated 
and  baaed  on  formal  treaties.  He  feels  that 
arms  control  can  be  achieved  by  starting  with 
"unilateral  acta"— one  country  taking  the 
lead. 

Essentially  the  same  view  is  shared  by 
other  top  dvillan  advisers.  Among  them 
are  aeveral  key  members  of  Mr.  McNanutra's 
team  of  "whiz  kids"  at  the  Pentagon,  as  well 
as  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  Preddentid  sdence 
adviser;  Carl  Kaysen,  White  House  arms- 
control  expert:  and  Wdt  Whitman  Rostow, 
policy  planner  at  the  State  Department. 
Ilieee  men  are  8<xnetlmes  cdled  the  "peace 
strategista." 

Outdde  the  Government,  physidst  Hans 
Bethe,  of  Cornell,  is  credited  with  being 
the  most  influential  strategist  for  peace.  Dr. 
Bethe  plays  a  role  of  unoflldd  adviaer  similar 
to  one  played  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller— expo- 
nent of  a  "hard  line"  toward  Russia — during 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Theee  men  are  described  by  military  lead- 
ers as  being  extremely  influential  in  altering 
national  strategy. 

'  "MONPaOVOCATZVX"   ABKS 

"In  2.  years,"  explains  one  military  man, 
"there  has  emerged  in  this  country  a  military 
philosophy  developed  by  dvillans  that  pre- 
dicto  a  nuclear  standoff — with  both  United 
States  and  Russia  possessing  absolute  ability 
to  destroy  the  other. 

"Arms  controllers  think  the  risk  of  war 
can  be  lessened  by  making  our  forces  'non- 
provocative.'  Hardened  missiles,  to  be  used 
only  in  retaliation,  are  nonprovocative.  But 
antlmlsallea  are  not  to  be  pushed  hard  be- 
cause they  could  only  serve  to  provoke  the 
arms  race.  Space  weapons  are  very  provoca- 
tive. And  bombers  must  be  abandoned  be- 
cause they  are  good  only  as  a  'first  strike' 
weapon  and  are  tiierefore  extremely  provoca- 
tive. 

"If  this  philosc^hy  is  pursued  without 
restraint  of  any  kind  on  the  Russians,  the 
result  could  be  disastrous.  You  end  up  with 
the  United  States  \milaterally  diaarming  it- 
self <a  everything  except  Mlnuteman  and 
Polaris  misdles  in  the  strategic  fldd.  You 
assume  a  lasting  stalemate,  but  this  supposes 
that  the  Russians  are  standing  still  on  anti- 
missiles,  giant  warheads,  space  weapons. 
"This  is  the  road  to  a  second-class  military 
poature  in  Just  a  few  years." 

An  expert  on  military  affairs  adds  this 
note: 

"The  influence  of  civilian  arms  controllers 
has  been  tremendous  and  it  accounts,  in  large 
part,  for  the  defense-cmly  nature  of  our  stra- 
tegic outlook,  our  depredaUvy  attitude  to- 
ward any  thought  of  winning  and  our  atti- 
tude of  redgnation  toward  further  increaaea 
in  Russia's  relative  military  podtlon. 

"We  have  a  great  fOTce  today — a  superi- 
ority. But  whUe  enjojring  this  superiority 
we  are  making  all  kinds  of  decidons  about 
the  future  that  will  reduce  our  firepower 
by  a  very  wide  percentage.  In  other  words, 
we  are  deciding  to  get  dong  without  the 
vast  firepower  ot  bombers,  but  giving  no 
serious  effort  to  a  next  generation  of  wei^xms 
to  make  up  the  difference." 

Civilian  arms  controllers,  brought  under 
fire,  rei^y  that  they  recognise  there  is  a  risk 
Involved.  But  they,  consider  the  ride  of  a 
continuing  arma  race  to  be  much  greater. 
The  arma  race.  In  tiieir  view,  ean  lead  either 
to  national  bankruptcy  or  to  a  war  of  an- 
nUiilatlon. 


AsaamBTBATiOMlB   pooRioir:    u.s. 


Secretary  McNamara  deortea  the  charge 
that  the  United  Statee  la  In  any  way  weak- 
ening ita  defenses.  He  sses  American  power 
growing,  not  decreaaing,  in  overall  effec- 
tiveness. 

It  U  a  rapid  increase  In  numbers  ot  mis- 
siles that  gives  the  administration  confi- 
dence. As  bombers  are  phased  out,  new  mis- 
siles are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 
Man  than  930  billion  has  gone  into  this 
mlsdle  force. 

That  picture  in  more  detail — 

Atlas:  A  force  of  136  Atlas  missiles  is  now 
in  podtlon,  all  within  range  of  the  Soviet 
heartland.  They  carry  warheads  of  4  to  8 
megatons.  Because  some  are  "soft"  and  ea- 
pecially  vulnerable,  and  none  react  instanta- 
neoiuly  to  firing  orders,  they  will  be  rq;>laced 
In  another  few  yeara. 

Titan:  Now  in  "silos"  in  Western  States 
are  54  Titan  I  missiles.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  54  Titan  II's  will  be  added.  Tltana  are 
America's  mightiest  misdles.  with  waibaada 
of  close  to  20  megatons  each.  Outlook  Is  for 
phasing  out  the  dower  reacting  Titan  I  and 
retaining  only  the  instant-firing  Titan  n. 

liCnuteman:  A  first  wing  of  160  adld- 
fueled  Mlnutemen  is  installed  in  Montana, 
and  others  are  now  going  into  place  in  Nortli 
and  South  Dakota.  By  1966  ttie  United 
States  will  possess  960  Mlnutemen  in  "hard" 
dtes.  The  Air  Force  is  asking  for  several 
hundred  more. 

Polaris:  Tlie  program  underway  calls  for  a 
force  of  41  Polaris-firing  submarlnea.  Al- 
ready at  sea  are  10  of  theee.  with  16  mlaallaa 
each.  By  1967— a  total  of  666  mlaallaa.  ready 
to  be  fired  from  deep  under  the  sea.  Ad- 
vances in  warhead  technology  have  inereaaed 
the  punch  of  both  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris 
to  more  than  1  megaton. 

UJS.  nuclear  foroea.  it  is  held,  will  never 
lack  the  power  to  deatroy  Russia  many  tUnaa 
over.  Thla  la  held  true  by  Mr.  McNamara 
even  thou^  the  trend  Is  away  from  bombera 
and  missiles  with  a  "big  bang"  to  Minute- 
man  and  Polaria  mlssUss  with  a  rdatlvdy 
"smaU  bang." 

Secretary  McNanoara,  at  the  same  time, 
insisto  that  the  security  of  the  Ui^ted  States 
depends  cm  more  than  an  arsend  of  strategic 
weapons. 

He  wanto  a  "flexible  response"  that  will 
enable  this  country  to  stand  up  to  a  lim- 
ited-war crisis  without  having  to  reeort— at 
the  flrat  shot  of  a  rifle— to  aU-out  nudear 
warfare. 

In  recent  months,  Mr.  McNamara  polnto 
out,  there  has  been  an  Incrsaae  of  60  percent 
in  UB.  tacticd  nudear  forcea  In  Western 
Buk^m;  a  46  percent  increase  In  combat- 
ready  Army  dlvidona;  a  80  percent  expansion 
of  the  number  of  Air  Force  tacticd  equad- 
rons,  and  a  200-percent  increase  in  guerrilla- 
type  forces. 

MiUtary  q»ending  haa  gone  from  #41.6  bU- 
lion  in  the  last  year  at  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration to  961  billion  for  the  flscd  year 
Just  starting. 

Cutback  of  the  RS-'TO,  cancellation  of  Sky- 
bolt, wltbdrawd  of  bombers  were  made,  ad- 
ministration dficials  say,  not  primarily  be- 
cause these  wei4>ons  are  "provocative"  or 
have  no  usefulnees — but  because  even  a  961 
biUi(m  budget  wont  buy  everything  that 
military  men  ask  for. 

A  sovm  thbsat:  oamoib  or  am  abmb 


A  growing  worry  to  military  men  is  the 
danger  that  Russia  may  be  moving  f  aatar 
than  the  United  Statea  toward  breakthroughs 
to  new  weapona.    Tbm  main  araaa  of  worry: 

AntimlssUe  defenss:  RussU  is  thought  to 
be  firming  as  much  on  defensss  against 
m«— "—  as  on  offendve  mIssUss.  At  stake  to 
the  future  effectiveness  of  virtually  the  en- 
tire UJB.  strategic  force,  if  Rusda  succeeds 
in  porfecting  a  missile  killer. 
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General  XisMay: 

"A  mlaalle  U  like  an  airplane.  It  haa  a 
pnqiralalon  tmlt.  it  has  an  airframe,  and  it 
haa  a  guidance  ayatem,  and  ao  forth.  We 
know  from  past  experience  how  much  work 
la  neceaaary  to  go  Into  an  aircraft  system  to 
get  It  railahle  enough  to  guarantee  carrying 
out  the  »»«*—*""  We  know  from  thouaanda 
and  thouaanda  of  aortlea  exactly  what  the 
rellabUlty  la. 

"Pot  instance,  in  an  airplane  we  have  an 
abort  rate  of  leaa  than  B  percent  In  carrying 
out  combat  mlsaiona.  With  the  mlaalle,  we 
will  never  have  the  degree  of  experience  that 
we  have  with  the  manned  airplane." 

Representative  Dakixl  J.  Flood,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania: 

"I  am  seriously  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem having  to  do  with  the  percentage  of  re- 
liability of  an  of  the  ICBM  missiles,  regard- 
let's  of  which  generation. 

"The  average  guy  tn  the  street  is  undoubt- 
edly of  the  opinion  that  every  mlaalle  we 
have,  regardleaa  of  aophiatlcation.  degree,  or 
generation,  or  name,  la  100  percent  opera- 
tional and  100  percent  reliable.  Thla,  of 
eourae.  ia  not  the  caae." 

Thb  Pshtaooiv  "Ooobts  DxaasTxa" 

(By  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Poeaony,  director  of  Inter- 
itatlonal  political  studies  program.  Hoover 
Institution.  Stanford  University) 

Xt  ia  being  suggested  in  Waahlngton  that 
a  technological  plateau  haa  been  reached, 
which  allegedly  allows  ua  to  pauae  before  we 
decide  on  acquiring  new  weapona  systems. 

Bvldenoe  on  continuing  and  accelerating 
technological  advancea  in  the  Soviet  Union 
la  pooh-poohed  systematically  or  paaaed  over 
In  silence.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to 
take  a  short  look  at  some  of  the  weapona 
which  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  developing  In 
order  to  insure  our  "burial." 

Chief  Marshal  of  Aviation  Konstantine 
Vershlnln  haa  reiterated  frequently  that, 
though  the  dedalve  role  in  war  henceforth 
will  be  played  by  long-range  mlasllea,  no 
futxire  military  operatlona  will  be  feaalble 
without  the  participation  of  large  numbera 
of  aircraft.  The  main  role  in  aviation,  ac- 
cording to  Verahinin,  will  be  assigned  to 
rocket-carrying  bombers  capable  of  striking 
not  only  atatlonary  but  also  moving  land  and 
sea  targets  from  a  long  stand-off  range. 
The  Soviet  Badger  and  Bear  bombers,  which 
have  been  overt^ring.  o\ir  carriers,  are  known 
to  be  equipped  with  air-to-surface  missiles. 

Insofar  as  the  Pentagon  la  concerned,  it 
haa  canceled  our  long-range  Skybolt  mlaalle 


*  Ttom  bearings  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee cm  XMenae  Department  Ap|voprl»- 


and  would  llk»  to  kUI  tt«  BS-TO.  Our  B-«a 
bombers  will  be  phased  out  tn  1068.  With- 
out  the  BS-70,  there  will  be  no  replacement. 

Chief  Marshal  ▼•rshlaln  also  dlaeloaed: 

"The  further  perf  eetlng  ot  new  types  of 
aircraft  la  Intended  to  Increaaa  thslr  ceilings, 
speed  and  range.  With  thla  goal  in  mind, 
work  la  being  done  to  create  atomle  englnee." 

One  of  Mr.  McNamara's  first  acta  aa  Sec- 
retary of  Def  enae  waa  to  cancel  the  atomic 
Jet  engine. 

Col.  Oen.  V.  F.  Tolubko,  First  Deputy  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  Strategic  Rocket  Farces, 
dlaeloaed  (February  90,  I96S)  that  the  Soviet 
Union  already  poss oases  anttaniaalle  defenae 
weapons. 

Nevertheleea.  the  Pentagon  haa  put  the 
quietus  on  the  Nike-Zeus  system  and  is  now 
embarked  on  a  subetltute  project,  the 
Nlke-X.  which  will  take  many  yeara  to  com- 
plete, and  which  In  the  end  might  not  be 
approved,  either. 

The  well-known  aircraft  designer  Artem 
Mlkoyan  predicted  a  "semloosmlc"  airplane, 
with  variable-geometry  wlnge.  an  extended 
range  of  aeveral  times  100.000  milee.  and  a 
q>eed  of  4  to  8  mach. 

The  Pentagon  la  toast  anxtoos  to  kill  our 
experimental  orbital  plane,  the  X-ao  or 
Dyna-Soar,  becauae  tt  allegedly  dupllcatea  a 
NASA  project. 

We  atUl  are  pajrlng  lip  eervioe  to  the 
ridlculoua  dogma  that  space  la  good  only 
for  peaceful  purpoees  and  we  are  deflecting 
most  of  our  massive  space  budget  away  from 
uaing  qiace  as'  a  medium  to  enhance  the 
aecurtty  of  the  United  SUtea. 

The  commander  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
Strategle  Rocket  Forces,  Marahal  S.  S. 
Birytusov,  disclosed  (Feb.  S3,  1088)  that  It. 
"haa  now  become  poeaible  to  launch,  at  a 
command  from  earth,  rockets  from  a  satel- 
lite, and  this  at  any  deairahle  time  at  any 
point  In  the  satellite  trajectory."  Privately, 
Khrushdiev  haa  made  a  similar  statement, 
although  he  declared  that  the  first  such  de- 
vice developed  by  the  Soviets  will  not  be  put 
In  operation  because  his  scientists  are  work- 
ing on  a  better  model.  The  Cosmos  series  of 
Soviet-launched  satellltea — ^thia  is  the  type 
with  which  they  carried  out  their  first 
rendezvous  experiment — may  be  related  to 
this  development. 

Yet  the  Pentagon  continues  to  Insist  that 
it  makea  no  sense  to  place  nuclear  bombs 
Into  orbit.  It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  dis- 
cernible military  function  in  space,  not  evMi 
a  need  to  defend  the  United  States  against 
nuclear  weapons  which  the  Soviets  might 
laxmch  from  orbital  vehicles. 

It  will  be  said  that  statements  by  Soviet 
marshala  or  even  Khrushchev  are  nothing 
but  "Communist  propaganda."  But  expe- 
rience has  proved,  time  and  time  again,  that 
the  Soviets  talk  about  new  weapons  sjrstems 
only  when  they  have  such  weapons  under 
development.  Perhaps  the  Soviets  will 
prove  unable  soon  to  build  a  nuclear  Jet 
engine.  Perhaps  the  semlcosmlc  plane  will 
appear  only  in  16  or  25  yeara.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  the  orbital  bomb  is 
entirely  feaalble  now.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviets  have  tested  anti- 
miaslles  and  could  be  deploying  them  now 
as  an  antimissile  defense  system^  Such  an 
initial  system  might  be  relatively  ineffective, 
hut  Ita  propaganda  effect  would  be  enor- 
mous. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  facts 
which  the  Pentagon  never  disputed  but 
which  It  is  anxious  to  keep  concealed.  Colo- 
nel General  Tolubko  derisively  compared  the 
biggest  American  warheads  Installed  In  Titan 
with  Soviet  mlaalle  waihaada  "whoee  powers 
attain  100  megatona."  Some  skeptlos  may 
dispute  that  the  Soviets  have  100-megaton 
.warheads  now,  but  hardly  any  expert  denies 
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that  their  warhead  capability  la  In  the  80- 
megaton  range  and  wUl  nmcHx  the  100-mega- 
ton level  In  the  future.  Genaral  Totobko  la 
abeolutdy  right:  YMdwlaa.  UJB.  warbaada 
are  Umplng  behind  Soviet  warheads  by  one 
fxill  order  of  magnitude.' 

Yet  the  Pentagon  has  announced  no  deci- 
sion to  correct  thla  deadly  deficiency. 

Bven  more  frightening  is  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Air 
Fcvce  N.  Sbytov,  the  Soviets  possess  a  bomb 
with  a  yield  of  100  megatons.  This  claim 
may  be  aomewhat  Inflated,  aa  yet,  but.  to 
Judge  from  the  Soviet  teats  of  1981,  such  a 
bomb  Is  fully  within  Soviet  ci4>abllltles. 
Our  biggest  bombs  have  only  about  half  the 
yield  of  the  biggest  devlcee  tested  by  the 
Soviets,  and  they  are  amaller  than  several 
of  the  bombe  which  the  Soviets  tested  dur- 
ing 1988. 

Aa  things  stand  today,  the  Soviets  have 
tested  twice  as  many  high-yield  devlcea  aa 
the  United  Statea.  Hence  they  ahovdd  be 
ahead  of  ua  In  the  technology  of  high-yield 
bombe  and  warheada.  In  March  1982,  thla 
waa  almoat  admitted  by  Prealdent  Kennedy 
himaelf.  But,  there  again,  nothing  la  im- 
dertaken  to  correct  the  deficiency. 

nila  policy  of  "no"  dedaiona  haa  been 
creating  almoat  unmanageable  problema  for 
the  United  States.  Under  Mr.  MbNamara'a 
admlnlstratloii,  mlssilea  with  small  rather 
than  large  warheada  are  preferred  and 
bomber  aircraft  which  carry  the  largeat  fire- 
power are  to  be  phased  ovt. 

By  hook  or  crook  we  are  abandoning  the 
nuclear  race. 

The  pattern  haa  been  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  mlncff  beefing-up  <a  our  guerril- 
la d^iabllltles.  the  ordering  of  a  Joint  Air 
Force-Navy  fighter,  and  the  contracting  of 
Titan  nx — not  for  a  military  apace  program 
but  aa  a  "building  block."  ahould  such  a 
program  become  necessary  In  tte  dim  fu- 
ture—Mr. McNamara,  during  more  than  2 
years  In  oOoe.  has  not  authorised  a  sln^e 
new  wei^Km  system.  Ha  ia  slowing  down  our 
technological  progress  dellberataiy. 

If  wis  allow  the  Soviets  to  ac<pilre  vastly 
superior  nuclear  firepower;  if  we  confront  a 
mixed  Soviet  strategic  force,  consisting  of 
mlssllee  as  well  as  aircraft,  with  only  missile 
force;  if  we  do  not  have  the  missile  defenses 
while  the  Soviets  possees  a  capability  to 
shoot  down  our  nUsslles;  and  If  the  Soviets 
achieve  military  q>ace  capability  against 
which  we  cannot  defend  ouraelvea  and  for 
which  we  have  no  offensive  equipment — then 
there  la  no  doul^t  that  we  would  be  defeated 
or  ooukl  win  <mly  at  the  price  of  ezoeaslve 
American  casualtlea. 

The  fact  that^  we  preaently  are  Inveatlng 
in  reaearch  and  development  50  centa  for 
every  dollar  we  are  apendlng  <m  procure- 
ment meana  that  we  are  financing  many  ex- 
ploratory rsssarch  programs.  It  dose  not 
mean  that  we  are  modernising  our  decisive 
weapon  systems. 

Perhaps  the  phlloeophy  of  "the  biggest 
bang  for  the  buck"  had  its  faults.  But  the 
preaent  phlloeophy  of  "the  least  banga  for 
the  moat  bucka"  courta  dlaaster.  All  things 
considered,  it  doee  not  lo<A  aa  thoui^.  under 
the  atewardahlp  of  Bobert  Strange  McNa- 
mara. the  United  Statea  ia  being  eqvilpped 
to  foreetall  a  nuclear  and  technological  Pearl , 
Harbor. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  being  told  to 
celebrate  the  test  ban  trea^,  we  read 
Soviet  statements  of  increased  strength 
in  their  nuclear  armed  submarines  and 
while  we  talk  of  a  nonaggreasicm  i»aet 
American  boys  are  being  murdered  by 
Communist  aggressors  in  K<»ea  in  clear 
violation  of  a  treaty. 

Whaterer  aggressloa  there  is  in  th« 
world  is  being  encouraged,  in  most 


financed  and  directed  by  Moscow,  and 
President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Harrlman 
tell  us  how  grateful  we  should  be  be- 
cause Khrushchev  is  smiling.  He  should 
be  laughing  out  loud  at  our  stupidity,  at 
the  ccMnplete  naivete  of  our  leaders. 
There  is  no  profile  of  courage  in  the 
President's  policies  in  dealing  with  the 
rnmmiinista;  there  Is  Only  weakness,  in- 
decision, fear  and  confusion  which 
greatly  increases  the  danger  of  war  by 
miscalculation. 

Mr.  Harrlman  admitted  at  a  congres- 
sional briefing  that  United  States  and 
Russian  views  are  irreconcilable,  that 
Russia  wants  the  treaty  and  Uiat  we 
stand  to  lose  nothing.  Tet  we  gain  noth- 
ing but  whatever  Khrushchev  wants,  as 
to  keeping  the  agreement,  since  our  goals 
are  irreconcilable.  We  all  know  Ckxn- 
munists  have  failed  to  ke^  50  of  the  S3 
agreements  entered.  We  also  know  Mr. 
Harrlman  has  been  a  party  to  many 
agreements  that  failed. 

The  only  sure  road  to  peace  is  in  the 
strength  of  America  and  a  determined 
policy  which  makes  it  clear  that  we  have 
the  means  and  the  will  to  defend  our 
freedom  and  President  Kennedy  Is  prov- 
ing more  and  more  that  he  is  not  compe- 
tent to  enunciate  or  carry  out  such  a 
policy.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  protect  the  American  people  acalnst 
the  Inadequacies  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration Inr  refusing  to  go  alone  with 
policies  which  border  on  api)easement 
and  to  donand  an  end  to  secret  deals 
with  the  Soviets  or  agreements  dictated 
by  Khrushchev  and  acceptable  only  to 
him. 

As  a  final  article  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude a  UPI  news  item  foom  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  July  29,  regarding  So- 
viet boasts  of  nuclear  submarine 
strength. 

[rrom  the  Dallaa  (Tex.)jMorning  News. 

July  29.  19^1 

Soviet  Naval  Lxanxwa  BoaA  About  Nxtclkab- 

Abkxd  Soaa 

Moscow. — ^TOp  Soviet  naval  commandera 
Sunday  aald  the  Soviet  fleet  haa  been  re- 
built around  atomic-powered  aabmarlnea 
armed  with  nudear  mlasllea  that  oould  ob- 
literate any  target  in  the  world. 

The  statements  came  in  navy  day  meeaagea 
by  neet  Adm.  Sergei  Gorahkov  and  Vice 
Adm.  M.  Grishanov  published  in  the  ofltolal 
Soviet  Communist  Party  newqwper  Pravda 
and  the  official  government  publication.  IB- 
veetla.  respectively. 

Gorshkov  said  aircraft  carriers  were  be- 
coming obeolesoent  and  vulnerable  to  Rus- 
sian naval  rockets.  He  derided  Western  mili- 
tary theoretldana  wtao^  ha  aald.  "make  a 
fetish"  of  abtaraft  cairlMa. 

Just  as  aircraft  carriers  replaced  battle- 
ships, the  admiral  aald  in  Pravda.  aircraft 
carriera  are  "Increasingly  loalng  their  value 
aa  compared  to  the  new  ro^et  forcee  of  the 
modem  navy.** 

In  this  oonnecUoai.  Oorahkov  aald  Weat- 
em  naval  men  ahould  not  overlook  "nuclear 
warheada  that  are  inevitably  delivered  to 
their  targeta  by  rocketa." 

The  admlral'a  remarka.  aa  weU  aa  thoae  in 
a  almllar  vein  by  other  Russian  naval  oOetn, 
wmre  considered  standard  declarations  of 
strength  and  readiness  on  an  oceaalon  such 
aa  navy  day. 

But  he  alao  streesed  that  "aggressive  In- 
tentions  are   alien  to   the  Soviet  Armed 


Soviet  naval  f orcea.  the  admiral  aald.  are 
capable  "of  fighting  the  enemy  at  great  dla- 
tancea  from  baasa,  of  daslioylng  aorfaea 
ships  and  submarines  In  the  oosaB.  of  deal- 
ing blows  at  any  targete  on  the  •nuny'a  ter- 
ritory." 

Grishanov.  writing  in  Isveetla.  said  "In  re- 
cent years  aa  a  reault  oS  a  wide-scale  Intro- 
duction of  nuclear  rocket  weapona  our  navy 
has  undergcme  a  qualitative  Changs  and  haa 
become  a  mighty  modem  military  force." 

He  aald  "Ita  baala  la  submarinea  armed 
with  powerful  nuclear  rocket  weapona  and 
atomic  power  installatlona." 

Grishanov  added  that  other  arma  also  have 
been  developed — "a  rocket-carrying  naval 
air  force  and  surface  craft  equipped  with 
rocket  weapona." 

However.  Griahanov  added,  "the  Soviet 
Union  la  a  peace-loving  state.  The  Navy 
threatena  no  one,  Intimldatea  no  one.  It 
was  created  for  reliable  protection  of  the 
peace  and  f reed<»n  of  peoplea  from  encroach- 
,  ments  by  zealous  enthuslaate  for  military  ad- 
venturea." 

Soviet  Defense  Mlnlstar  Marshal  Bodlon 
Mallnovaky  lasued  an  otder  of  the  day  In 
which  he  called  on  asrvlosman  "to  be  ever 
ready  to  smash  any  aggressor ." 

Mallnovaky  ordered  artUlary  aalutea  to  be 
fired  in  MOecow,  In  the  capitals  of  Soviet 
RepubUcs.  in  the  "hero  dttes."  and  In  "the 
fleets  and  flotUlaa,"  to  commemorate  navy 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russians  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  their  weapons,  as  they 
prevent  us  by  treaty  from  doing  the 
same.  Meani^iile,  we  are  reducing  and 
eliminating  other  weapons  systems. 
After  reducing  our  arms  and  tyUig  our 
hands  on  testing,  the  only  other  pact 
needed  is  some  sort  of  nonaggression 
agreonent  to  ctHnpletely  eliminate  the 
Uhited  States  as  a  threat  while  ttiey 
complete  the  world  takeover  without 
war. 

Obviously,  at  the  least,  Mr.  Eburlman. 
and  the  President  and  administration 
which  he  r^resents,  has  capitulated  to 
"Better  Red  than  dead.** 

Well,  some  of  us,  indeed  most  Ameri- 
cans I  know,  put  freedom  first,  then 
peace.  We  do  not  intend  to  capitulate 
to  Communist  demands  because  of  fear 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust  Tills  attempted 
blackmaU  will  not  intimidate  most 
Americans.  It  should  not  scare  Mr. 
Harrlman  and  the  Presldenk 

We  must  develop  the  antimissile  mis- 
sile and  oontlniie  our  advance  research 
and  devel(vment  of  weapons.  Undo-  no 
circumstances  should  we  disarm  or  tie 
our  hands.  We  must  not  awrove  this 
nuclear  test  ban. 


BONNEVnXE  INVADES  SOUTHERN 
IDAHO 


Mr.  COUJER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SAYLoalymay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
RacoBO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  IS  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  goitleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  eighth  of  a  aeries  of  articles  entitled 
"Bonneville's  MultlmlHloB-Dollar  An- 
nual Losses  and  Areas  of  Substantial  and 
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If  nqr  ooDncuM  and  otben 

this  wrlM  of 

in  erpl^natinn  Is  In  order 

ctaftnge  In  the  heeding. 


Teeterday,  July  30. 
by  the  gentlemen 


le  ttae  a^oiy, 
Iwm 

fnm  eoattMmlldaho  iUr.  Httaow]  that 
the  heeding  on  my  earlier  artieles. 
"Southern  Ida  m)*8  New  Slogan:  'Bonne- 
vllle— Please  I  lelade  Us  Out*,"  was  per- 
sonally ff*yf*T>f^  e  to  him. 

ADtttaUy»  tite  slogan  *3onnevllle— 
Please  Include  Us  Out."  was  not  my  own 
eoBBpoaltion  bi  it  was  eotned  from  a  re- 
mark made  Iq  a  southern  Idahoan  who 
has  no  eonneqtlon  whatsoeter  with  the 
The  slogan  immedi- 
J  to  me.  However.  I  shall 
remeet  my  oopMgue's  delicacy  of  leeUng 
leading  at  this  and 
ijsa  the  same  suhjeet  from 
Ma  lOlB  New  Slogan:  'Bonne- 
TiUe— Please  I  letade  Us  Out*."  to  ''Bon- 
nevIBe  Saradei  Southern  Idaho." 

I  only  wish  t  le  gentleman  from  south- 
em  Idaho  had  been  as  considerate  of  my 
feelings,  befor  he  went  ahead  with  his 
atta^  on  me  a  his  speech  to  the  House 
on  July  28.  If  B.  after  having  been  ad- 
Ylaed  odiy  90  b  hiutes  eaiUer  by  my  office 
that  I  was  out  of  ttie  office  and  could  not 
be  reached  xm  11  around  5  o'clock. 

According  to  the  CoircatiaezoiuL 
RioOBB  of  the  proceedings  for  July  25. 
196S,thegentI  man  from  southern  Idaho 
was  joined  by  be  gentleman  fktun  north- 
ern  Idaho  tne  inesatng  their  objection  to 
my  Oeech  In  his  House  on  July  8. 1963, 
and  to  this  ser  es  of  articles  on  why  there 
Is  widespread  opposition  in  southern 
Idaho  to  thcwwarranted  and  untenable 
action  of  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  tn 
extending  the  BoKmevffle  power-market- 
InK  area  into  i  cmthem  Idaho. 

I  do  not  001  stlon  the  right  of  my  col- 
leagues to  dlffi  r  with  my  position  on  the 
matter.  But  t  ein  a  firm  believer  In 
Bernard  Baru^'k  famous  remark: 

»  dght  to  his  opininn  tatt 

has  a  t  (hi  to  b«  wrong  in  hla  facts. 


ICy  coDeogte 


thutl 

AtSMiiptieg  %  t 


Xdalioln  tbs 


Win 


Hethfngoe 

'  This  Is  stmif  7 
thing  th«t  Z 


B]>A 


says  that  throo^  my 
8. 1968.  and  my  series  of 
am,  and  I  quote: 
gtve  my  eoHwnnwi  la  the 
that  th>  P— !*•  "^ 
t€  tdto  eiaeuUwt  onttr 
which  laeludsd  soutbam 
Bwrksftlng  area. 


ontosay: 

not  trua.     Bowerer,  the 

to  the  most  about  this 

aftldaa  by  the  gentlsman 

la  lbs  tttla  which  lia  la 


oljeet 


Znetads  Uk  Out."* 

TLers  look  lb  the  record.**  Asrankbig 
Bdnoilty  mea  ber  of  the  House  interior 
and  msolar  i  flairs  Conmittee  I  fed  I 
have  a  right  aid  a  duty  to  expose  and 
oppose  the  u  Vbatmj&t  the  Secretary  of 
the  Itaterlor  ^  fhetfl  brieve,  ae  I  do  in 
tfalB  ease,  thai  audi  aotlen  is  vn}ostilled. 
unwarranted,  and  tnlmical  to  the  beet 
Interest  of  th »  eonntry  m  a  whole  and 
to  the  area  iz  vdved.  This  extension  of 
Bonneville's  ndahstie  Federal  power 
emigre  into  u  uthem  Idaho  fey  executive 
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flat  is  not  the  Amepean  way  of  doing 
business.  This  Invsnon  of  an  area  well 
served  by  a  taxpaymg  utility,  at  reason- 
able rates  considerably  below  the  na- 
tional average.  Is  indefensible. 

I  am  not.  as  my  colleague  charges,  "at- 
temptlng"  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
people  of  Idaho  do  not  approve  Secre- 
tary Udell's  action.  On  the  contrary,  my 
articles  constitute  a  solid  factual  pres- 
entation black  on  white  of  the  articles, 
editorials,  and  letters  from  southern 
IdiJio  which  express  widespread  and 
continuing  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
the  Bonneville  power  marketing  area  into 
southemldaho.  I  leave  it  up  to  my  other 
ooUeagues  to  Judge  whether  these  arti- 
cles, editorials,  and  letters  from  southern 
IdiJio  preeent  valid  opposition  to  Secre- 
tary Udall's  action  or  whether,  as  the 
gentleman  from  southern  Idaho  says, 
"This  is  simj^  not  true." 

When  the  Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion with  a  monberstiip  of  some  12.000 
farm  families  advises  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  its  emphatic  <m>oeition;  when 
the  president  of  the  Idaho  State  reclama- 
tion expressee  his  opposition:  when  the 
Payette  Chamber  of  Oommerce  passes  a 
unanimous  resolution  opposing  Secre- 
tary Udall's  order;  when  a  veritable  del- 
uge of  editorials  express  emphatic  op- 
position to  BonnevlUe,  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  from  Idaho  would  like  to  doee 
their  eyes  and  dismiss  all  theee  concrete 
evidences  of  opposition  with  the  phrase, 
**This  is  stanply  not  true."  I  suggest  they 
open  their  eyes  and  take  heed  of 
actuality. 

The  gentleman  from  southern  Idaho 
said  in  his  speech  in  the  House  that  the 
thing  he  objects  to  the  most  is  the  head- 
ing of  my  articles.  "Southern  Idaho's 
New  Slogan:  'Bonneville — Please  Include 
Us  Out.'  "Ml  noted  earlier,  in  view  of 
the  fact  thsit  the  gentleman  considers 
this  heading  personally  offensive  I  have 
changed  the  heading,  even  though  it  was 
coined  from  a  remark  made  by  a  southern 
Tdalioan  who  has  no  connection  whatto- 
ever  witti  thepower  companies. 

Another  examine  of  the  failure  of  my 
colleagues  from  Idaho  to  do  their  home- 
work properly  is  tn  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing c6Iloquy  on  page  13375  of  the  Coir- 
6SM8KHUL  Rbooss.  whero  the  gentleman 
from  southern  Idaho  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  northern  Idaho : 


tary  UdaU  protesting  noost  emphatically 
against  the  extension  of  the  Bonneville 
power  marketing  area  into  aouthem 
Idaho.  TlM  article  quoting  the  letter 
is  as  follows: 

Lams  Brs  Sotrm  JntMO  BPA  Powm — 
Bkfobjcam  Ifaifaata  or  Hoiiaa.  8bmatb 
PaorasT  XtfAMBiov 


Z  would  Ilk*  to  ask  my  colleague  at  this 
potait.  "Do  jou  know  at  any  elected  oOdal 
in  the  State  of  Maho  ta  either  party  who  has 
been  erltleal  to  the  point  of  demanding  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  not 
mdude  aoQ^em  Idaho  in  Its  marketing 
area?" 

And  the  gentleman  from  northern 
Idaho  replied: 

I  win  say  to  the  gentleman  I  know  of  no 
mtcSb.  elected  Individual  In  the  State  of  Idaho 
who  has  been  so  critical. 

In  closing  his  speech  the  gentleman 
from  southern  Idaho  said: 

Bected  ofWclaTs  In  Idaho  who  have  not 
supported  BPA  have  remained  on  the  fence 
or  remained  silent  on  this  great  Issue. 

"Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record."  An 
article  in  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  for 
liarch  15,  1963.  disclosed  that  34  Idaho 
State  representatives  and  19  Idaho  State 
senators  had  signed  a  letter  to  Secre- 


BepubUean  membws  of  the  Idaho  Legis- 
lature have  signed  a  letter  protesting  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  BonnevlUe  Power 
Administration  Into  southern  Zdaho.  Bepre- 
sentatlvs  W.  Iiairy  IflUs.  Bepubllcan.  of 
Ada.  said  Thursday. 

Ifllls  said  the  letter  wm  aent  to  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  UdaU  and  that  he  was 
advised  any  erpanakm  of  BPA  powerllnes 
Into  southern  Idaho  was  "imnaeessary, 
wasteful,  and  a  threat  to  the  sound  economy 
of  Idaho." 

"The  letter  waa  signed  by  S4  OOP  repre- 
sentatives and  by  19  of  the  23  Bepubllcan 
State  senators."  mus  said. 

Several  weeka  ago,  tt  was  announced  that 
the  Demociatlc  members  of  the  legislature 
had  signed  a  petition  asking  UdaU  to  extend 
the  BPA  marketing  area  Into  southern  Idaho. 

The  letter  to  UdaU  reada: 

"We  are  greatly  eoncemod  about  the  wel- 
fare of  Idaho  reclamation,  present  and  fu- 
ture, hi  which  the  Bureau  of  Beclamatlon. 
an  agency  af  the  Interior  Departmsnt.  has 
for  so  many  years  bean  a  aoundly  construc- 
tive partner  with  State  agenetea  and  thou- 
sands of  Iniaators  In  reclaiming  deeert  lands, 
maldng  them  mto  productive  farma  and 
homaeltas.  In  southern  Idaho,  nothing  Is 
more  valuable  to  the  ecanoiny  than  Irrigated 
agriculture. 

"Far  more  than  half  a  century  the  Bureau 
of  Replamatlon  baa  worked  and  buUt  solidly, 
ytom  the  beginning  It  haa  found  ways  to 
make  hydroelectric  power  a  paying  partner 
of  rerlamaWon  projeeta  across  the  State. 
Tlie  feasibility  of  many  projects  would  have 
been  affeetad.  and  their  chancea  of  eon- 
greaslonal  approval  for  authorlaatlan  and 
approprlatl<»s  almost  nU.  without  the  use 
of  nuudmum  power  revenues  to  reduce  the 
obligation  of  Irrigators. 

"Now.  the  proposal  before  you  la  to  sup- 
plant the  Bureau  of  Beclamatlon  as  the 
marketing  agent  for  raelamatloa  power,  re- 
placing It  In  this  tola  by  the  BonnevlUe 
Power  Admmistratloa.  The  damage  to  be 
done  to  reclamation  hy  this  action  artaes 
from  the  fact  that  tha  Bureau  of  Beclama- 
ttonii  power  aalea  provide  reveanea  to  assist 
Irrigation  projects  wheraaa  BonnevlUs  Power 
Administration  ratea  do  not. 

"Assurancea  that  Bonneville's  grass  rev- 
enues would  somehow  be  used  to  protect  rec- 
lamation and  *ksep  It  whole'  have  a  hollow 
sound  In  view  of  BonnavlUe'a  admitted  oper- 
ating deficits  over  the  past  5  years.  IrrlgKlon 
assistance  can't  come  from  operating  deficits. 

"And  what  of  reclamation's  futxire  In 
southern  Zdahot  When  a  new  reclamation 
project,  soundly  conceived  and  worthwhUe 
In  piorpose.  Is  submitted  for  congressional 
i^iproval  and  approprtatlona.  what  wlU  be  Its 
chaacea-  when  deprived  of  maximum  power 
revenuea  aa  afforded  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's pvsssnt  resale  rataat.  BonnevlUe 
power  ml^t  weU  prove  to  be  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  every  future  reclamation 
'  project  In  Idaho. 

"The  Introduction  of  Bonneville  power, 
which  paya  no  taxea.  Into  southern  Idaho 
would  have  a  dabOttattng  and  podblbly  devas- 
tating effect  upon  every  taxhig  district  af- 
fected. Tbo  effect  would  be  traasUtad  into 
hl^er  taxea  levied  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  taxpayara  In  order  to  make 
tax-free  power  avallaUa  to  a  handful.  ThU 
la  dlametrlcaUy  oppoalte  from  the  unanlmovis 
expression  of  the  Idaho  LegUAature  this  year 
to  foster  a  good  buslnees  climate  and  to  en- 
courage equity  and  fair  dealing  among  aU 
segments  of  the  Zdaho  economy. 
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"Zt  Is  obvious  that  the  caae  for  Bonneville 
power  rests  upon  subsidy,  a  subsidy  provided 
bytaxpayera.  Thla  la  a  peculiarly  vulnerable 
point  to  mambers  of  the  Zdaho  Zicglala- 
ture.  whoae  prime  concern  VLtm  in  financing 
the  piamlng  rettulreq^ents  of  State  govern- 
ment and  of  the  public  schools. 

"Wo,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Zdaho  Zjeglalature.  proteat  the  propoeed  ex- 
pansion of  BonnevlUe  Power  Administration 
into  aouthem  Zdaho  as  unnecessary,  wasteful 
and  a  threat  to  the  sound  economy  of  Zdaho." 

I  have  in  my  office  a  photostatic  copy 
of  the  letter  referred  to  and  the  53  signa- 
tures thereto. 

The  most  charitable  conclusion  I  can 
make  is  to  assume  that  the  gentlemen 
from  Idaho  were  not  aware  of  these  ex- 
pressions of  opposition  from  34  Idaho 
State  representatives — Including  the 
speaker  of  the  house — and  19  Idaho  State 
senators. 

One  thing  that  stands  out  in  the  speech 
of  my  colleagues  from  Idaho  and  some 
of  the  others  who  took,  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, is  the  reference  to  the  "people 
of  Idaho"  rather  than  to  the  "people  of 
southern  Idaho."  who  are  the  subject  of 
my  artieles.  For  instance,  the  gentle- 
man from  northern  Idaho  whose  district 
has  mostly  been  in  the  Bonneville  power 
marketLog  area  for  years  says : 

A  sprinkling  of  editorials  Li  presented  to 
the  Congress  as  an  acc\irate  repreeentation 
of  Idahoans'  convictions  concerning  BPA.  Zn 
order  to  correct  this  Inaccurate  portrayal  of 
my  constituents'  consensus.  Z  hoeby  offer 
an  example  of  a  more  accurate  expression 
of  their  qplnion  by  Bfr.  Sam  Day  of  the  Zicw- 
Iston  licrnlng  Tribune.  ~ 

This  was  followed  by  an  extended  edi- 
torial fnmi  this  northern  Idahoan  paper, 
supporting  Secretary  Udall's  action. 
Perhaps  misery  likes  company  and  these 
north  Idahoans  want  to  share  Bonne- 
ville's multimillion-dollar  annual  losses 
and  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  with  their  southern 
brethren. 

The  gentleman  from  southern  Idaho 
inserted  in  his  remarks  a  letter  to  the 
editor  signed  1^  a  Mr.  Hal  Baker,  saying 
that  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Baker  but 
complimented  him  on  his  knowledge  and 
his  courage.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Baker 
either,  but  an  analysis  of  his  letter  dis- 
closes no  basis  for  complimenting  him  on 
his  knowledge  or  courage.  Mr.  Baker 
speaks  of  BPA  being  ahead  of  schedule 
on  payout  and  says: 

Private  power  companies  constructed  pow- 
erplants  to  displace  purchases  from  BPA 
which  during  the  past  5  years  has  had  $125 
mUUon  worth  of  unsold  power,  that  the 
private  power  companies  could  have  boiight 
all  they  needed  at  cost  less  than  at  their 
own  plants. 

Actually,  on  a  proper  payout  and  in- 
terest cost  basis,  BPA  even  now  ts  mil- 
lions of  dollars  behind  schedule.  Here 
is  an  excerpt  from  page  652  of  the  House 
hearings  on  public  works  appropriations 
for  1963: 

ICr.  JxMBBN.  Mr.  Luce,  last  year  you  told  us 
that  you  were  ahead  of  schedule  on  payout 
on  J\me  80.  1960.  by  $5S.066jr7S.  With  yotir 
Indicated  deficit  of  $15,271,884  for  fiscal  year 
1961  and  an  estimated  deficit  of  $18  mllUon 
for  fiscal  year  1962  and  $13,400,000  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  you  wlU.  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1968  be  down  to  around  $6.4  mUIlon  above 


the  re<iulred  payout  under  2  J  peromt  Inter- 
est rate. 

or  course,  aa  you  agreed  laat  year,  if  you 
uaed  aa  interest  rata  of  S  or  4  percent,  which 
la  more  In  keeping  with  the  present  cost  on 
long-tMm  money,  the  payout  schedula  would 
be  considerably  In  the  red.  On  a  4-percant 
Interest  basis,  the  deficit  would  be  In  excess 
of  $100  mnUon  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963. 

With  regard  to  the  purported  $125 
million  worth  of  unsold  BPA  powor,  al- 
most all  such  BPA  power  has  been  sur- 
plus <ar  dump  power  that  is  of  no  value  to 
any  utility  for  serving  their  regular  load. 
The  record  also  shows  that  nearly  all  of 
the  aluminum  plants  that  use  such  a 
large  share  of  the  BPA  power  made  sub- 
stantial curtailment  in  the  purchase  of 
interruptible  or  dump  power  from  BPA 
during  this  S-year  period.  Here  is  wliat 
Mr.  Luce,  BPA  Administrator  sai<Vi(6out 
it  on  page  648  of  House  hearings  oa.  the 
public  works  appropriation  for  1963: 

A  third  recuK>n.  a  third  explanation  of  why 
our  revenues  have  not  been  increasing  as 
they  should,  is  the  fact  that  the  aluminum 
Industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  haa  had 
substantial  Idle  capacity.  For  Instance,  this 
year,  had  aluminum  been  (^>eratlng  at  100 
percent  of  capacity,  our  revenues  would  have 
been  aome  $8  million  more  than  they  were. 
Zn  terma  of  power  they  could  have  Tised  about 
400,000  kUowatta  of  this  secondary  power 
more  than  they  did. 

Furthermore,  plamied  new  construc- 
tion of  aluminum  plants,  a  new  steel  mill 
and  other  industrial  expansion  for  which 
Bonneville  had  made  firm  power  com- 
mitments has  failed  to  materialize.  An- 
other factor  in  Bonneville's  multimillion 
dollar  axmual  losses  and  failure  to  dis- 
pose of  all  its  potential  dump  power  was 
Bonneville's  refusal  to  sell  large  blocks 
of  dump  power  to  California  utilities. 

I  note  that  my  colleague  from  south- 
ern Idi^o  accuses  the  private  utilities 
in  that  area  of  "spending  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  to  put  forth  a  bar- 
rage of  newspaper  advertisements  con- 
taining distortions,  half-truths,  exagger- 
ations and  outright  falsehoods."  I  am 
wondering  if  this  accusation  is  t>ased  on 
any  more  solid  ground  than  the  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  the  elected  offi^ 
cials  of  Idaho  on  the  BoxmevUIe  power 
market  extoision  into  southern  Idaho. 

I  shall  continue  my  series  of  articles 
tm  southern  Idaho's  opposition  to  Bon- 
neville as  long  as  that  opposition  con- 
tinues; ttiat  is,  if  Congress  stays  in  ses- 
sion that  long. 


BOWNE  HOUSE— A  NATIONAL 
SHRINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpkrh]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  can  the  attention  of  this  House  to 
a  Joint  resoluticm  which  I  introduced  to- 
day calling  for  the  recognition  of  a  most 
significant  landmaik.  the  Bowne  House 
in  Flushing.  N.T..  as  a  national  shrine. 
Identical  resolutions  have  been  offered  in 
the  other  body  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  New  York,  Mr.  Kxamo  and 
Mr.Javira. 

This  house,  an  outstanding  example 
of  early  Dutch  architecture,  was  built  in 
1661  by  John  Bowne  iitoo  pliqred  an  his- 


toric role  In  the  early  fight  for  religious 
freedom  in  the  New  World. 

In  such  times  as  these,  wboi  we  are  so 
arduously  seeking  tolerance  on  many 
frontiers,  it  is  only  fitting  that  this 
house,  which  symbolises  John  Bowne's 
renowned  fight  for  the  establishment  of 
religious  tolerance  be  designated  as  a 
nationAl  shrine  so  that  aU  who  look  upon 
it  will  remember  the  great  concept  of  re- 
ligious lilierty  it  symbolizes. 

It  is  significant  to  point  out  that  the 
roots  of  religious  freedom  in  America 
were  established  in  Flushing  over  a  hun- 
dred years  before  our  Bm  of  Rights.  In 
1657  the  people  of  Hushing  signed  the 
flushing  RoBonstranoe  which  attacked 
the  reUgious  intderanee  of  Qcff'  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  Tliese  brave  people  were 
then  thrown  In  Jan  by  the  Qovemment. 
It  was  not  untU  1664  when  John  Bowne 
siiccessf uUy  pleaded  the  case  for  religious 
freedom  that  the  hopes  of  the  Remon- 
strance actually  came  to  f  uU  Uoom.  In 
this  house  John  Bowne  was  arrested  for 
defying  the  Governor's  edict  that  for- 
bade freedom  by  anowing  Quakers  to  y 
worship  there.  John  Bowne  was  Jafied  / 
and  exiled  for  this  offense.  After  sev-^ 
era!  years  away  from  his  family  and 
having  successfully  pleaded  his  cause  be- 
fore the  authorities  in  Holland,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home.  This,  therefore, 
marked  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  true  freedom  as  embodied  a  cen- 
tury later  in  the  Ibst  article  of  the  Bffl  of 
Rights. 

A  dedicated  group  of  citizens  recogniz- 
ing the  tremendous  significance  of  this 
historic  site  organized  the  Bowne  House 
mstorlcal  Society  In  1945.  While  slg- 
niflcant  recognition  has  come  to  the 
house  and  it  has  long  been  considered  a 
natlMial  shrine  of  religious  freedom,  this 
has  aU  been  unofficial.  It  haa  stin  to  be 
officially  designated  by  our  Goveramait 
as  a  national  shrine.  Tliat  Is  the  objec- 
tive at  the  goal  Senator  Kkstdto  and  I 
have  been  seddng  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  ^rtiich  approves  sudi 
desigiuktions. 

The  Department  has  advised  us  that 
Bowne  House  Is  Included  as  one  of  the 
many  sites  being  considered  In  Its  na- 
tional survey  but  ttiat  the  report  wIU  not 
be  completed  untU  1964.  There  Is  con- 
siderable basis  to  urge  separate  and  ear- 
ner action  in  this  instance.  It  Is  stlU 
not  certain  that  the  r^iwrt  wiU  be  ready 
by  late  1964.  And.  even  if  it  does  make 
a  favorable  recommendation  regarding 
Bowne  House  it  may  prove  to  be  too  late 
to  properly  plan  the  300th  anniversary 
of  John  Bowne's  success  gaining  religious 
liberty  from  Holland  for  the  colonists 
in  the  New  World.  Another  important 
reason  for  urging  early  action  is  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  World's  Fair  win  open 
in  April  of  1964  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  even  mlUIons  from  an 
over  the  work!  will  visit  the  fair  site  in 
Flushing  Meadows  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  Bowne  House. 

Most  considerations  for  national  shrine 
recognltlan  are  based  on  the  site's  ar- 
chitectural values.  TUs  house  unques- 
tionably qualifies  under  this  standard. 
But,  our  appeal  for  ^^sognition  Is  based 
on  even  broader  resMonlngs.  Its  reU- 
gious significance,  I  bdieve,  gives  It  a 
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entaed.  was 
of  New 


(at  the  request  of  Mr. 
i  minutes,  today. 


EXTENBICW  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  eoosoit,  peimlssiOD  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CoiraBnaiONAi. 
RaooBb,  or  to  rerise  and  extend  remarks, 
wasfranted  to: 

Mr.  Mmna  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PnH6i-l8Sui  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Zablockx  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albxbt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  OiAXMO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moas. 

Mr.  HsmiA. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoLLxn)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.HosxR. 

Mr.  JoHAxsiH  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  Bnii  REPERRED 

A  bin  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  tdcen  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8. 1043.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  and  the  Securltlee  Kz- 
change  Act  of  1034.  as  amsfided.  to  extend 
disclosure  requirements  to  the  Issuers  of 
additional  pubUcIy  traded  securities,  to  pro- 
vide for  Improved  qiiallflcatlon  ^n^l  disci- 
plinary procedures  for  registered  bnAers  and 
dealers,  and  for  other  purpoese;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intsrstato  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


AtXrOURNBOa^T 

BCr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 1. 1963.  at  11  o'clock  aon. 


EXECUTIVE     COBCMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XZIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1065.  A  letter  firom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  tnadequato  administration  of 
military  budget  support  funds  provided  to 
Iran  under  the  foreign  assistance  program; 
to  the  Committee  cm  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  relative  to 
furnishing  certain  Information  on  research 
grants  awarded  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  during  fiscal  year  1963,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-934.  dated  September  6,  1988; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUHONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Ifr.  BOlfNEB:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  andsFlsherles.  HH.  6997.  A  bUl  to 
provide  for  a^ttmprebenalve.  long-iange.  and 
coordinated  n«H(;9ial  program  In  oceanogra- 
phy, and  tot  other  purpoeee;.  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  681 ) .    Referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Wh<de  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  raiiANBT:  Committee  on  Rulce. 
House  Beeolutlon  467.  Reedutlon  providing 
for  the  eonslderatlon  of  HA.  7600,  a  bill  to 
authorlae  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aenmautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
reeearoh  and  development,  construction  of 
facllltlss.  and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  623).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLXmONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
Committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVKKS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  Senate  Joint  Reeolu- 
tion  fl.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlae  the 
preeentatlon  of  an  Air  Force  Medal  of  Rec- 
ognition to  MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  D.  Foulols, 
retired;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  622) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BABRBTT: 

H.B.  7846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Natkmallty  Act,  and  for  othw  purposes: 
to  the  Commlttoeon  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DSHT: 

HA.  7847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.miLSKI: 

HA.  7848.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inni- 
ance  of  a  special  UB.  poetage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  crusade  against  cancer; 
to  the  Commltt«e  on  Post  Oflloe  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HA.  7849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.VXNNBGAN: 

HA.  7850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.JOmiSON: 

HA.  7851.  A  blU  to  provide  that  certain 
activities  of  nonproKt  blood  banks  and  of 
physicians  and  patbologlsto  undertaken  to 
protect  the  health  of  reclplente  of  blood  and 
blood  plasma  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  acts 
In  restraint  of  trade  under  laws  of  the  United 
Stotes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMrs.KBXJjT: 

HA.  7852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  7853.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  In-  the 
postal  service;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MULTKR: 

HA.  7864.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
in  the  martmum  amount  of  Insurance  cov- 
erage for  bank  deposits  and  savings  and  loim 
accounts,  to  protect  further  the  safety  and 
liquidity  of  Insured  institutions,  to  strength- 
en safegtwrds  against  conflicts  of  intwest. 
and  for  other  pturpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HA.  7855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pxupoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  7856.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  trans- 
mission In  the  malls  of  lottery  ilekete  and 
other  matter  relating  to  a  lottery  operated 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
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and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Oflloe  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NKLSBN: 

HA.  7857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  mo- 
tion pictures  photographed  outside  the 
United  States,  and  any  advertisemente  there- 
of, shall  set  forth  the  coimtry  of  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

HA.  7858.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  oflBcers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

HA  7850.  A  blU  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
the  poetel  eervlce;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

Mrs.  ST.  GBOBGB: 

HA  7860.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appropri- 
ation of  a  simi  not  to  exceed  $50,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  propoeed  na- 
tl<xial  parkway  in  the  Stetee  of  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  from  the  vicinity 
of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  northeast  to  Kingston. 
H.T.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TBAGUB  of  Calif ornla : 

HA.  7861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  make 
more  specific  the  purpoee  for  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  seeticms  2  and  4  of  such 
act.  and  t9  modify  the  provisions  relating  to 
Interest  ratee  on  loans  made  imder  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  « 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

HA.  7863.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
measuring  or  timing  devices  to  measure  the 
work  pt  an  individual  employee  in  the  poetal 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHARLB8  H.  WILSCOT: 

HA.  7868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  mo- 
tion plcturee  photographed  outside  the 
United  Stetes,  and  any  advertisemente  there- 
of, shall  set  forth  the  coimtry  of  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  DUUSKI: 

H J.  Ree.  503..  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labcnr  dispute  be- 
tween certain  ^carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  en^loyeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAIf  KBN: 

HJr.Bes.503.  Joint  .resolution  providing 
for  appropriate  Federid  recognition  of  the 
Bowne  Houss.  Flushing.  N.T.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mrs.  HANSEN:      ~ 
HJ.  Res.  694.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  osr- 
taln  of  their  en^tloyees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstete  and  Fraeign  Commode. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
HJ.  Res.  695.  Joint    resolution    itroposlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  schools:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD  (by  request) : 
H.J.Res.596.  Joint  resolution  to  guaran- 
tee to  dl^>laced  businesses  of  the  Southwest 
waterfront.  District  of  Columbia,  their  prior 
righte  to  resettlement  in  that  eire&;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colxunbia. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HJ.  Res.  597.  Joint   resolution   to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.J.Res.  598.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
ftnf^    directing    the    National    Institutes   of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair.  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebioeen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application 
before  it  on  Krebiozen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.J.Be8. 599.  Joint  resolution   to  provide 
for  the  settiement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.J.Res.  600.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  righte  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.J.Res.601.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair.  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebiozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application 
before  it  on  Krebioeen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  SBCRX8T: 

H.J.Res.60S.  Joint  reedution  to  provide 
for  the  settiement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carrlera  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain  of  their  onployees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Coounerce. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.J.Res.  603.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  preserve  afid  jwotect  refer- 
ences to  reliance  upon  God  In  governmental 
matters:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 

H.J.  Res.  604.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  bs  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam,  Utah, 
as  "Ashley  Lake";  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  210.  Expressing  the  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  matter  of  general  disarmament  and  arms 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRT: 
HA.  7864.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Margaret 
Feldsteln.  nee  KoOler:  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN: 
HA.  7865.  A  bill  few  the  relief  of  Frandsca 
Cueto-Martines  de  Maturana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BCr.  ntlEDEL: 
HA.  7866.  A   bin   for  the   relief   of   M% 
Kahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KEIXT: 
H  R.  7867.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rodolfow 
Clella  Pitta,  and  Glovanna  Branehlnelll;  to 
the  iCommittee  on  the  Judldary. 
\  ByMr.  REIDof  NewToiA: 
HA.  7868.  A  bill  for  the  reUtf  of  Roooo 
Maioyano.  Gerarda  Malorano,  Alfred  Malo- 
nfko.  and  Anna  Malorano;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  lifichlgan: 
HA.  7869.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dlmitrm 
Irini  Dlmitroullas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JUdldary. 

By  Mr.  8CHNBBBBLX: 
HA.  7870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pa  Ho 
Hsu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSCHf : 
HA.  7871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tern  Wat 
King:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Shakeqieare  Saauaer  Festival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  ooKNZcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31, 1963 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ihost  enjoyable  evenings  of  theater 
that  Washington  has  ever  offered  is  the 
Shakespeare  Summer  Festival  presttita- 
tion  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  at 
the  Sylvan  Theater.  The  performances 
are  uniformly  excellent,  the  costumes 
are  enchanting,  the  setting  is  superb,  the 
lighting  and  musical  effects  are  mag- 


nificent— ^In  short,  the  entire  production 
is  a  sheer  delight. 

Shakespeare's  crisp  and  witty  play  is 
a  perfect  vehicle  for  the  versatile  cast 
and  their  virtually  ideal  setting.  I 
should  add  that  another  of  this  produc- 
tion's virtues  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
ft/imiKsinfn  charge,  thanlEs  to  the  sponsor- 
ing organisations,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Department.  The  pol- 
ished, professional  touch,  however,  was 
made  possible  by  the  liberal  financtal 
support  from  many  private  organizations 
and  individuals. 

The  Sylvan  Theater,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  is  the  perfect 
spot  for  such  a  performance,  and  Ellle 
Chsuulwrlain,  the  producer,  and  Director 


Don  Driver  have  utilized  every  natural 
and  technical  advantage  at  their  dis- 
posal I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  exceptional  cast,  headed  by  Marian 
Mercer,  and  Robert  Mandan. 

Since  the  (H)ening  night.  July  IS. 
thousands  of  District  residents  and 
tourists  have  flocked  to  the  theater.  The 
weather  has  been  ideal,  the  reviews  were 
excellent,  and  I  understand  that  the  at- 
tendance has  averaged  1,500  per  per- 
formance. 

Unhappily,  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing" 
win  run  through  August  11  only.  It  ts 
seldom  that  the  public  is  treated  to  such 
a  thoroughly  delightful  theatrical  ex- 
perience, an^  I  urge  my  colleagues,  and 
all  others  who  have  the  opportunity,  to 
make  every  effort  to  attend  ooe.of  the 
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Ihapethat 
lain  and  her 
acaln   turn 
Waahlngton'a 
She  !•  to  be 


fortunate  to 
talents. 


R  la  a  rare  ap^or- 
wtaleh  alMmkl  not  be 

Mxt  jear  Itn.  Cbamber- 

deft,  magie  touch  win 

t^  Bjlran  Theater  into 

BBOit  p(«Ni]ar  attraction. 

for  her  yMod 

Waahtaffton  is  indeed 

iav«  the  benefit  of  hw 


Tail  Baa  Tieaiy 


EXTENS  ON  OF  REMARKS 


^MHf.  Rl  HARD  T.  HANNA 


ni  THS  HOUS  B  OOP  RSPBX8BNTATXVX8 

Wedne  idajf.  July  31, 1963 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
liminary nagottations  have  been.  In  the 
Tlev  o<  Mr.  B  uriman  and  his  English 
eoanterpart,  successfully  concluded. 
They  do  not  n  ark  as  the  President  has 
so  rightfully  expiessed  anything  nice 
*tieace  in  our  t  mes"  a  idirase  with  some 
unfortunate  h  itory.  The  test  ban  now 
acoompUshed  i  to  the  British  observer 
nice  the  girl  wl  o  has  awaited  oyerlmig  a 


proposal  and 
once  was. 
the  treatir 
him 


therefore  not  the  catch 
One  southerner  I  know 
negotiation  results  re- 
<M  the  stoiy  of  the  rebel 
holdout  in  theTwar  Between  the  Stetes 
who  held  off  a  Tankee  patrol  for  about  a 
week  from  a  1  IDslde  cava.  FInaUy  out 
of  food,  out  of  vater,  out  of  ammunition, 
and  out  of  spa  dc.  the  rebel's  stnmghold 
was  finally  am  successfully  rushed  and 
when  ttie  Unii  n  sergeant  towered  over 
the  emartated  uddout  and  shouted  "We 
got  ya  reb."  He  replied,  '^eah.  and  a 
heDora  gettin' jna  got." 

WeU.  reganlless  of  the  appraisal  of 
what  kind  of  '  a  gettin'  we  got"  in  this 
test  lan  and  ghrlng  due  ere- 
to  the  ▼!  Udity  of  calls  for  caution 
In  affinnattvdj  counting  on  any  present- 
ito  by  Khrv  Ottbenr  this  much  is  to  be 
the  oontnolng.  Jointly  expressed 
f oi  a  world  divided  against 
Itself  is  not  a  V  ar  satisfactory  substitute 
for  some  alBimative  action,  however 
limited.  Uhles  i  and  until  the  two  major 
camps  in  this  lUvlsion  can  weld  one  or 
two  polnto  of  ai  reemeht  the  bridge  across 
the  schisms  of  (  octrines  and  interest  that 
now  are  so  wi(  e  and  deep  win  not  start 
abuildlng.  Th!  peace  that  is  war  wfll 
remain  with  tb  t  ever-present  threat  that 
it  could  start  on  the  escalator  to  the 
nuclear  weapoi. 

The  ddbate  n  the  Senate  wiU  run  a 
heavy  tide  of  vasosis  why  we  dare  not 
sign  this  tretty.  Any  person  even 
slightly  inf am  ed  or  aware  of  our  past 
dlsappointa«n  s  would  have  to  admit  to 
some  risks  lnv«  Ived  in  the  signing.  But 
It  is  our  behef  that  the  greatest  risk  we 
take  in  this  sm  lU  st^  is  one  of  complete 
dlsappdntmen  by  Khrushchev's  f  aUure 
to  honor  the  pi  kct  We  know  of  this  risk 
going  in.  Can  we  not  therefore  in  the 
face  of  posslbl » Improvement  hope  that 
we  can  ehaagi  from  a  peace  that  Is  war 
to  a  peace  tlia  is  conflict,  realising  that 


even  this  degree  of  diange  could  be  for 
the  better  and  provide  a  possible  begin- 
ning for  a  iMldge  that  ultimate  must 
be  bunt 


Eleveatk  AmHversary  af  tke  Comoi 
wealth  af  Rasrta  Rka 
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Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  thanks  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  who  spoke  In 
the  respective  Chambers,  or  elsewhere, 
in  commemorating  the  11th  anniversary 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  regret  most  exceedingly  that  the 
extreme  demands  on  my  time  because  of 
pressing  legislative  woric  on  July  25, 
prevented  me  fnun  appearing  in  this 
Chamber  to  Invite  you  personally  to  Join 
In  observing  the  Commonwealth's  birth- 
day, r 

As  you  mair  know,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  11th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Sen- 
ator J.  W.  Fulbright  spoke  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  San  Juan,  as  the  per- 
sonal representotlve  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  as  an  old  friend 
returning  to  Puerto  Rico  to  Join  in  an- 
niversary festivities.  The  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  felt  deeply  honored  by  the 
visit  of  the  distinguished  Senator  on 
this  very  Important  occasion. 

I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues win  find  in  Senator  Fulbught's 
speech,  which  I  Include  here,  genuine 
i4>preciation  of  Puerto  Rico's  progress  on 
many  f  ronte  and  of  Puerto  Rico's  Inspira- 
tion to  the  inter- American  community: 


or  Am  AaoBan  DnxvBUD  Jtn.T  25  bt 
rATOm  J.  W.  PuLBBiSBT  IN  Sam  Jvam, 
PJL,  llABKZMa  THS  llTH  AmfivnmAaT  or 
TBB  BAnrfcAflnoM  or  THS  C<Mt8TxnnTOM  or 

THB  COMMOMWBALTH 

Oovvmor  lIufiOB-Uarln  and  dlstlngulBhcd 
guests.  It  Is  ft  graftt  honor  to  represent  the 
President  of  tbe  United  States  on  tbls  mem- 
orabto  ooessian  and  to  bring  to  your  Oover- 
nor  and  the  Puerto  Rican  people  his  cordial 
greetlngi  and  best  wishes.  It  also  gives  me 
great  personal  sattcfactlon  to  return  as  an 
old  friend  who  deeply  admires  the  outstand- 
ing record  whleh  Puerto  Rico  has  made  as  a 
progresilve,  forward-looking  community  of 
fellow  dtlaens  engaged  in  the  vital  task  of 
making  democracy  work  In  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  Constitution  of  the 
Camm<»wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was  pro- 
claimed. The  Constitution  was  conceived 
by  Puerto  Rlcan  minds  and  drafted  by  Puer- 
to Rloan  han<li.  It  expressed  noble  Inten- 
tions and  great  Ideals.  It  devised  one  of  the 
most  enll^tmed  systons  of  repreeentattve 
democracy  In  this  hemisphere,  locking  for- 
ward to  a  period  of  social  and  economic 
achievement  within  an  Institutional  frame- 
work deeply  raqtonslve  to  the  people's  will. 
It  proudly  Inssrted  In  Its  preamUe  Its  "loy- 
alty to  the  value  of  the  human  being  re- 
gardless of  soetal  position,  racial  differences, 
and  eooncmle  Interests;  and  the  hope  for  a 
better  world  bSsed  on  these  principles.'* 

In  the  past  11  years  Puerto  Rico  has 
matched  the  Inspired  words  of  Its  Constitu- 


tion with  Inspired  deeds.  It  has  rtMwn  that 
democratic  Ideals  can  be  translated  Into 
great  achievements  by  resolute  and  Imagina- 
tive effort,  by  hard  work  and  a  dedication  to 
self-help.  The  record  Is  here  for  all  to  see. 
It  is  a  sober,  dramatic,  unassailable  reccHrd 
which  should  give  renewed  hope  and  confi- 
dence to  the  peofde  of  this  Island  as  they 
prepare  for  the  tasks  ahead. 

In  many  fields  Puerto  Rloo  has  become  the 
modd  and  pioneer  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. When  the  American  Republics  met 
at  P\mta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  In  the  sununer 
of  1961.  the  task  they  undertook  was  nothing 
less  than  the  charting  of  a  new  course  tor 
the  people  of  the  new  hemisphere.  In  the 
words  of  the  "Declaration  to  the  Peoples  of 
America,"  which  was  there  adopted,  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  was  to  be  founded  "on 
the  basic  principle  that  free  men  working 
through  the  Institution  of  repreeentatlve 
democracy  can  best  satisfy  man's  aspira- 
tions. Including  those  for  work,  home  and 
land,  health,  and  schools."  The  declaration 
added,  "no  system  can  guarantee  true  prog- 
ress unless  It  affirms  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual which  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
clvUlsatloi^." 

Tills  declaration,  as  well  as  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  summarised  the  aq;)lratlons 
of  the  peoples  of  Lsitln  America  for  a  better 
life  and  a  better  world.  The  documents 
framed  at  Punta  del  Sste  envisaged  a  peace- 
ful, demoeratle  revolution  bassd  on  self- 
help  measures  and  free  external  asslstanoe. 
To  these  objectives  the  United  SUtes  has 
pledged  Its  wholehearted  support. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  on  the 
occasion  of  this  community  celebration  to 
point  out  bow  Puerto  Rloo,  by  Its  own  self- 
help  measures,  by  Its  wlss  and  imaginative 
use  of  all  available  reeources  Including  Its 
trade  relationship  with  the  mainland  United 
States — has  actually  pioneered  tai  many  of 
the  areas  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment to  which  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
dedicated. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  looks  for- 
ward to  a  rate  of  economic  growth  In  Latin 
Am«rlca  of  not  less  than  2.6  percent  per 
capita  per  year.  Puerto  Rico  has  achieved  a 
current  growth  rate  of  nearly  5  percent  per 
capita  per  year — one  of  th«  highest  In  the 
Western  World.  This  Increase  In  productiv- 
ity has  been  accompanied  by  a  substantial 
effort  to  make  available  the  benefits  of 
economic  progress  to  all  the  dtlsens  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This,  of  course.  Is 
one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este.  The  growth  of 
purchasing  power  and  economic  well-being 
among  all  sectors  of  the  population  of  the 
Island  has  been  achieved  through  farslghted 
legislative  and  executive  action  and  through 
the  growth  of  enlightened  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  Puerto  Rico  ranks  only  after 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  mainland 
United  States  In  the  percentage  of  national 
Income  that  goes  to  wage  earners  In  the  form 
of  salaries  and  services.  The  progress  of  the 
Commonwealth  Is  truly  a  striking  example 
of  democratic  achievement. 

The  reform  that  Puerto  Rico  undertook  of 
Its  tax  laws.  Its  effots  to  avoid  tax  evasion 
and  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  efllclent  pub- 
lic administration,  committed  to  honest  gov- 
ernment and  the  general  welfare,  are  other 
signal  landmarks  In  the  Commonwealth's 
suoosss.  These  achievements,  far  more  than 
noble  words  and  Intentions,  are  a  living  in- 
spiration for  other  countries  now  struggling 
to  modernise  their  political  and  economic 
Institutions. 

At  Punta  del  Este  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics committed  themselves  to  national  de- 
velopment programs  bassd  on  stff-heip  and 
the  choice  of  basle  priorities  for  the  promo- 
tion of  human  and  material  progrsse.  Thlt 
Is  one  of  the  fields  in  which  Puoto  Rloo  has 
been  a  pioneer  tor  the  Americas.  Bconomie 
planning  in  Puerto  Rloo  has  involved  both 
Oovemment  action  and  effective  private  par- 
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Mdpatlon.  It  has  been  democratic  planning 
at  its  best,  conducted  largely  on  the  munic- 
ipal and  local  level.  It  has  generated  a  sense 
of  common  purpoee  In  the  community  effort, 
a  sense  of  confidence  and  hope  for  ttam  fu- 
ture. It  has  created  a  generation  of  plan- 
ners, many  of  whom  are  now  lending  their 
experience  and  techniques  to  other  g^ovem- 
ments  as  well  as  to  international  institu- 
tions. 

A  land  of  meager  natxiral  resources  with 
neither  coal  n<Mr  oil,  with  no  Important  min- 
eral deposits  and  with  limited  forest  pre- 
serves. Puerto  Rico  has  demonstrated  that 
tatunan  resources  and  dignity  can  overcome 
the  obstacles  of  nature.  Largely  through  Ju- 
dicious fiscal  and  trade  relationships  with 
the  continental  United  States,  the  Common- 
wealth has  created  a  favorable  industrial 
climate  and  achieved  an  amaslng  expansion 
in  its  manufacturing  activities.  The  basic 
source  of  these  accomplishments  Is  the  Ini- 
tiative and  vision  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rloo.  The  creative,  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  present  generation  of  Puerto  Rlcans  has 
produced  In  a  single  decade  of  effort  one  of 
the  world's  most  successful  development  pro- 
grams. The  Puerto  Rlcan  story  Is  uniquely 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  human  resources  over 
natxutd  obstacles. 

As  In  other  fields.  Puerto  Rico  has  become 
a  model  for  all  Latin  America  In  dealing  with 
the  difficult  problems  of  land  reform.  Puerto 
Rico  has  left  far  behind  its  heritage  of  a 
one-crop  economy  and  has  moved  ahead  with 
its  own  agrarian  reform.  Agriculture  has 
been  greatly  diversified,  as  exemplified  by 
the  striking  growth  of  the  poultry  and  live- 
stock Industries  during  the  last  decade  and 
the  considerable  expansion  of  the  production 
of  frxxits  and  vegetables  for  the  domestic 
market.  The  resettlement  of  73,000  families 
on  their  own  plots,  with  essential  ccnnmu- 
nlty  service  available,  Is  a  striking  lUustratlon 
of  the  Commonwealth's  concern  for  the  wel^ 
fare  of  the  eampeslho  and  his  family.  And 
this  has  been  achieved  In  the  best  democratic 
manner  with  neither  social  upheavtl  nor  loss 
of  productivity. 

At  Punta  del  Este,  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
community  wisely  stressed  the  lmprov«nent 
of  himian  resources  and  the  widening  oS 
educational  and  cultural  c^portunltles  as  a 
key  priority  target  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Investment  In  education  was  rightly 
considered  to  be  a  preeminent  factor  in  na- 
tional development. 

Of  all  the  achievements  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rloo.  none  is  more  impres- 
slvs,  or  more  encouraging,  than  its  progress 
in  the  field  of  education.  The  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  have  clearly  understood  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  Is  the 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  economic  Im- 
provMnent  and  q>irltual  fulfillment.  The 
wiping  out  of  Illiteracy  and  the  availability 
of  primary  education  for  all  children  of 
school  age — ^two  basic  targets  of  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este — cure  cloee  to  being  accom- 
plished realities  on  this  island.  Progress  in 
higher  education  has  made  Puerto  Rico  a 
center  of  learning  for  the  entire  Caribbean 
area. 

Nor  has  education  been  limited  to  the 
schoolroom:  vocational  training  has  been 
extended  to  the  community  and  put  to  work 
as  a  basic  factor  in  community  develop- 
ment. In  its  emphasis  on  vocational  train- 
ing— ^whlch  Is  probably  the  most  neglected 
field  of  education  In  the  United  States — 
Puerto  Rico  U  setting  a  valuable  example, 
not  only  for  Latin  America,  but  for  the 
continental  United  States  as  well.  This 
pioneering  spirit  In  so  many  fields  has  turned 
Puerto  Rico  Into  a  laboratory  of  social  ex- 
periment and  creativity.  Both  In  symbol  and 
in  substance,  this  Island  Is  an  eminently^ 
suitable  training  ground  tor  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Peace  Corps.  On  this 
Island  the  Peace  Corps  trainee  Is  able  to  see 
the  benefits  and  the  promise  of  self-help  as 
living,  growing  realities. 


As  Govamor  ICufioa-liarln  pointed  out  a 
few  years  sgo.  "Thare  has  been  nothing  auto- 
matic about  Puerto  Rloo's  progress  to  date. 
Only  hard,  uphill  work  has  brought  It 
about."  ^  The  success  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  In  their  hard,  uphill  effort  has  com- 
manded the  respect  of  their  fellow  citlsens 
in  the  United  States  and  of  the  entire  free 
world.  On  this  occasion  of  Its  11th  anniver- 
sary, the  Commonwealth  Is  entitled  to  take 
great  pride  in  its  achievonents  and  In  Its 
prospects.  When  one  contemplates  the 
poverty,  the  illiteracy,  the  social  injustice 
and  the  political  ln«tablllty  which  afflict  so 
much  of  the  world  l^flay.  it  is  natural  to 
wonder  why.  In  contrast  to  the  world  about 
her,  Puerto  Rico  has  been  so  successful. 

After  20  years  of  political  experience.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  one  of  the  indispensable 
and  most  significant  ingredients  of  yovir  suc- 
cess is  the  discriminating  Judgment  which 
you  have  repeatedly  shown  in  the  selection 
of  your  chief  executive,  the  Governor.  As 
free  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  you  have 
exercised  the  power  of  the  franchise  respon- 
sibly and  Intelligently,  for  which  you  are 
to  be  commended  most  highly. 

It  Is  my  privilege  today  to  convey  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  the  admiration  and 
regard  of  all  Americans  for  their  progress 
toward  the  goal  defined  by  Gov.  Mufioz- 
Marin  as  a  society  based  on  the  "maximum 
respect  for  that  minimum  minority  which  is 
the  individual." » 


To  Authorise  tibe  MaiBaf  of  Lottery 
Tickets 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  H  Jl.  7856,  which  would 
authorize  the  transmission  through  the 
mails  of  lottery  ticketo  and  other  mate- 
rial relating  to  a  lotteiy  operated  by  a 
Stete  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

I.have  Introduced  this  bill  because  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  law  prohibiting 
the  transmission  through  the  malls  of 
lottery  Infonnatlon  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  exclude  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  recent 
action  of  the  New  Hampshire  Stete  Leg- 
islature in  establishing  a  State  lottery 
for  the  purposes  of  raising  revenue  to 
provide  that  State  with  more  and  better 
schools  and  hospitals  and  public  debt 
amortization. 

Qov&mor  King  and  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
adopting  a  sensible  solution  to  some  of 
the  fiscal  pn^lems  facing  all  of  our 
State  and  local  govemmento. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  proposal 
which  would  be  possible  if  my  bill  were 
adopted,  I  would  cite  the  resolution  put 
before  the  New  York  City  Council  by 
Councilman  Morris  Stein  which  would 
provide  for  the  sale  of  non-lnterest-bear- 
ing  bonds  by  the  city  of  New  Toric  with 


iLuls  iCufioE-Marin.  TMerto  Rico  Does 
Not  Want  To  Be  a  State,"  New  York  Times 
magazine,  Aug.  16,  1059. 

*Godkin  Lecture,  Harvard  University, 
Apr.  28,  1969. 


a  substantial  prize  tf  the  purchaser's 
bond  number  is  picked  in  a  lottery.  If 
the  New  York  State  law  is  amended  to 
permit  this,  the  lifting  of  the  Federal 
prohibition  would  aid^eatly  In  the  sale 
of  such  bonds. 


New  Cbansaa  Discusses  Role  af  tka 
House  G»Maiittee  on  Ua-Americsa  Ac- 
tiTides 
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Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  l^;>eaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlonan  from  Louisiana. 
Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  (m  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  delivered  two  outotanding 
addresses  in  New  Orleans,  La.<  m  which 
he  discussed  the  work  of  the  House  Cmn- 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  firrt  of  these  addresses  was  de- 
livered before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  dealt  particularly  with  the  role  ol 
the  Committee  in  relation  to  national 
security. 

Both  because  of  the  important  subject 
matter  of  this  address  and  because  it 
reflecte  the  broad  viewpoint  and  philos- 
ophy ^<^ch  Mr.  Wnxis  brings  to  his  new 
and  heavy  responsibilities  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  am  happy  to  include 
the  address  in  the  Racou).  I  hope  it  will 
receive  the  thoughtful  attention  of  all 
our  colleagues: 

THS  COMMinSI  AMD  NATX>lf  AI,  SSCDBXTT 

(By  Representative  Edwxw  B.  Willis.  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana) 

I  would  first  like  to  say  how  pleased  I  am 
to  be  here  in  New  Orleans  to  address  you. 
the  delegates  to  the  annual  oonventlan  of 
the  Lotiislana  Parm  Bureau  Federation,  yoiir 
friends,  and  distinguished  guests.  I  love 
Washington,  but  I  love  Louisiana— the  grass- 
roots of  America  and  its  people — more.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  return  to  my 
home  State,  to  meet  and  talk  with  Its 
people,  to  get  down  to  earth  again — if  I  may 
uss  that  phrase — after  some  time  in  the  rarl- 
fied  atmosphere  of  Washington. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  I  was  able  to  be 
here  for  the  preeentatlon  of  your  Freedcan 
Awards.  I  say  with  all  sincerity  that  it  has 
been  inq>lrlng  to  be  a  wltnees  to  thU  pro- 
gram, to  see  the  awards  being  given,  to  know 
that  many  Americans  are  devoting  them- 
selves, their  time  and  effort  to  their  country. 
It  is  heartening  to  know  that  organiaatlons 
such  as  the  Louisiana  Parm  Bureau  Pedera- 
tion  are  alert  and  poroepttve  enou^  to  en- 
courage and  award  those  who  work  for  free- 
dom's causs. 

My  congratulations  to  ea^  of  the  award 
winners — and  to  you.  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  for  ini- 
tiating this  program.  I  hope  you  wlU  con- 
tinue it  for  many  years  to  come. 

Fieedom  is  everybody's  Job.  It  is  the  Job 
of  farmers,  the  Job  of  educators,  the  Job  of 
clergy,  the  Job  of  Members  of  Ofwigrsss 
and  of  every  man  and  woman  In  our  country. 
This  morning,  I  have  seen  something  of  what 
the  people  of  Louisiana  are  doing  for  free- 
dom.   I  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
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muat  build  and  maintain 
ffxeea  to  protect  thla  coun- 
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like  an  other  eomanltteas,  the  Committee 
on  Xhi-Amerlcan  Aetlvltlee  has  a  basically 
leglslattve  function.  It  Is  Ita  duty  to  h<dd 
heartngi  on.  and  weigh  the  merlte  of,  bins 
relating  to  subversive  activities  and  Internal 
eeeurlty  which  are  teferied  to  It  for  eoo- 
slderatlon.  In  the  same  area,  the  eonunlt- 
tee  haa  the  duty  of  recommending  new  legls- 
tatlon  where  It  sees  a  need  for  It.  It  also 
has  tha  duty  of  prt^Mslng  amendments  to 
existing  legtslatlon  when  lu  hearings.  Inves- 
tigations, and  study  reveal  weakneesee  In  our 
laws  whl^  need  correction. 

Again.  like  aU  other  ccmmltteee.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  haa  an 
oversight  or  watchdog  function.  That  1b.  it 
should  keep  an  eye — "exerclM^  continuous 
watchfulness,"  the  rulee  of  the  Houae  say — 
on  the  administration  of  sectirlty  legislation 
by  the  executive  branch. 

What  U  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee? 
.,Are  there  any  limitations  on  the  areas  In 
which  It  can  Investigate? 

The  Supreme  Court  held  In  the  Baren- 
blatt  decision  of  1060  that  In  the  field  of  na- 
tional aecurlty  the  Bouse  haa  given  the  Un- 
Amarlean  AetlvUlea  Committee  pervaalve 
authority  to  Inveatlgate  Communist  activi- 
ties In  this  country. 

In  other  words,  no  matter  where  the  com- 
mittee finds  Communists  operating,  no  mat- 
ter where  It  finds  subversive  efforts  being 
made  against  the  security  of  the  United 
Statee,  It  has  the  ri^t  to  Investigate. 

Lloyd  Barenblatt,  whoee  contempt  convic- 
tion was  upheld  In  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision I  have  Jurt  mentioned,  claimed  In  his 
appeal  that  the  field  of  education  should  be 
excluded  from  the  committee's  authority. 
The  SuiHreme  Court  rejected  his  claim.  It 
held  that  the  committee's  right  to  interro- 
gate him— even  though  he  was  a  college  pro- 
feeeor — ^was  imassallable. 

I  want  to  point  out  here,  whUe  touching 
on  the  Barenblatt  case,  that  the  committee 
does  not  investigate  educational  institutions 
as  such.  It  does  not  Investigate  churehee^ 
It  does  not  Investigate  unions,  buslnees  firms, 
or  any  other  bona  fide  organlaatlons  or  Inatl- 
tutlona. 

Communist  frcnta,  however,  are  a  different 
matter.  When  tha  oonunlttee  has  compelling 
evtdenca  that  an  organlaatlon  is  Communlst- 
oontroUad  or  a  front,  as  defined  in  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act,  then  it  may  properly 
Investigate  tha  organlaatlon. 

When  dealing  with  Individuals,  the  com- 
mittee's policy  is  that  It  will  not  be  deterred 
firom  Investigating  thetr  subversive  activities 
simply  because  they  happen  to  be  labor, 
church,  or  business  leaders,  college  profeesors 
or  whatever. 

The  committee^  Interrogation  of  Profeeeor 
Barenblatt  Is  an  illustration  of  its  policy  In 
this  respect.  When  it  questioned  him.  it 
was  not  investigating  the  conege  with  which 
he  was  aflniated.  It  did  not  concern  Itself 
In  any  way  with  the  overall  activitlee  or  poU- 
dee  of  the  college  or  what  It  was  teaching. 
It  concerned  Itadf  only  with  Barenblatt's 
Individual  aetlvltlee  as  a  Communist. 

nus  is  what  the  committee  has  always 
done  In  the  past.  It  la  what  it  will  do  In 
the  future^  The  courts  have  unequivocally 
Tq)held  the  committee's  right  to  follow  this 
policy. 

No  dtlaen  of  this  country,  because  of  his 
trade,  profeaalon  or  caning,  can  claim  that 
he  la  aomehow  different  from,  or  superior  to, 
other  citizens,  and  that  he  Is  therefore  ex- 
empt from  and  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Coogreaa  when  ha  engagea  In  aetlvltlee 
which  are  violative  of  our  laws  or  designed 
to  help  a  foreign  power  desteoy  our  Oov- 
emment. 


Now,  let  ma  ntuatrate  tha  role  the 
mlttea  plays  In  protecting  our  national  aa- 
eurlty  by  cMng  facts  about  aomo  of  Ite  eur- 
rent  and  raeaat  Inveatlgatloos  and  haartngs 

Over  tha  past  S  Bontha,  In  6 
daya  of  hearlaga,  tha  committee 
taken  teathnony  from  over  a  score  of  wlt- 
neeeea  on  tha  subject  of  illegal  travti  to 
Cuba.  OeneraUy,  American  dtlaens  have 
been  barred  from  visiting  Cuba  since  the 
severanee  of  diplomatic  relatlona  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  leei.  Special  passport  vaUdattons  are 
given,  howevw,  to  thoee  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate, oompelllng  reason  for  such  travel. 
Despite  this,  committee  Inveetigatlon  has 
uncovered  tha  fact  that  numy  Atiwtrt«»ftfi« 
have  been  going  to  Cuba  without  vaUdation. 

Theee  people  are  violating  this  country's 
laws.  The  oommittee  has  learned  that  many 
of  theee  people  have  Communist  back- 
grounds. It  haa  alao  learned  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  them,  after  returning  to 
the  United  Statee,  have  gone  about  lectur- 
ing cm  the  glorlee  of  Castro's  Cuba  without 
regUtertng  as  agents  of  hla  government. 

What  la  the  purpoee  of  these  heaiinga? 
Of  what  use  are  they? 

First,  they  have  had  a  definite  legislative 
fimctlon.  They're  developing  facte  which 
will  assist  the  oommittee  in  Judging  the 
merits  of  a  travel  and  passport  control  bin 
vrhleh  has  been  referred  to  it  for  conaldera- 
tlon.  They  wlU  alao  help  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee weigh  the  mertte  of  eeveral  bllla 
which  have  been  referred  to  it  and  which 
also  deal  with  the  problem  of  controlling 
travel  In  times  of  nmti^Tifi]  emergency. 

Second,  It  Is  the  committee's  hope— and 
belief — that  the  facte  devekqied  about  the 
pnqiwganda  activities  In  behalf  of  the  Cas- 
tro regime  carried  on  In  this  country  by 
these  lawbreakers.  wUl  enable  It  to  propoee 
amendmente  to  the  Foreign  Agente  Iteglstra- 
tlon  Act.  These  amendmente  wlU  be  de- 
signed to  compel  the  registration — and  thus 
force  the  disclosure— of  many  Communist 
propagandlste  who  are  today  succeeding  in 
thwarting  the  Intent  of  Congreaa  when  It 
passed  that  Act  25  years  ago. 

Third,  a  necessary,  unavoidable  and  useful 
offshoot  of  these  hearings,  of  covirse,  is  the 
fact  that  they  reveal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  current  activitlee  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  ite  agente.  This  Is  a  part  of  the 
Informing  function  of  Congress.  By  doing 
this,  the  hearings  are  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  party  to  mislead  the  American 
people  and  achieve  Ite  goal  of  deatroylng 
your  freedom  and  mine. 

Foiirth,  In  theee  hearings  the  committee 
la  also  carrying  out  Ite  watchdog  or  over- 
sight function.  SpedflcaUy,  It  Is  overseeing 
the  administration  of  our  country's  travel 
control  regulations  and  the  Foreign  Agente 
Registration  Act  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment. 

Finally — ^though  this  is  by  no  means  the 
least  result — because  of  the  facte  developed 
In  these  hearings,  I  have  referred  the  cases 
of  14  witnesses  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  prosecution  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  in  violation  of  travel  regulations. 

Another  example:  two  employees  of  our 
supersecret  National  Security  Agency  dis- 
appeared in  the  summer  of  1060.  The  com- 
mittee immediately  began  an  investigation 
of  the  background  of  theee  men,  Bemon  F. 
ICitehell  and  WUllam  B.  Martin.  Later,  on 
September  8,  1000,  they  surfaced  in  Moscow 
at  a  highly  publicised  press  conference — 
to  publicly  defame  and  vilify  their  country. 
Undoubtedly,  they  also  told  all  they  knew 
about  NSA'B  acUvlUes  to  Soviet  Intelligence 
oflldals.  By  this  time,  tha  committee's 
Inveetigatlon  had  convinced  It  that  they 
never  would  have  been  hired  by  the  NSA — 
or  retained  In  ite  service  for  any  length  of 
time— if  the  Agency  had  been  foUowlng  ade- 
quate eecurtty  procedures.  A  fun-acale  NSA 
Inveetigatlon  waa  then  Instituted. 

Because  of  tha  highly  sensitive  nature  of 
NSA  optntlotu,  the  committee  made  no  in- 
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qulry  Into  Ite  aotlvltlea.  It  did.  however, 
hold  18  executive  hearlngt  '  In  whloh  It 
thoroughly  aqilored  NSA'a  peraosmel  and 
securt^  procadurea.  The  oommlttaa'a  Invaa* 
tlgatora  apant  2,000  man-houra — and  oovared 
16  Stetea— developing  the  facte  for  these 
heartnga. 

What  ware  the  reaulte?  Twenty-two  re- 
forma  In  eecurtty  and  personnel  practlcea 
were  Instttuted  by  the  NSA. 

The  Dlract<v  of  Personnel  was  dismissed. 

Tha  Dlractor  of  Security  resigned  upon 
request — as  did  two  other  ofllclals  In  his 
oOlce. 

Twonty-slx  other  NBA  employees  were 
dropped  for  reaaons  of  sex  devUUon. 

In  addition,  the  oommittee  drafted  a  bUI 
whloh  wUl  eatabUah  sound  security  prac- 
tlcea In  tb»  agency  for  aU  time.  That  biU 
waa  passed  by  the  Bouse  Jiist  a  few  weeks 

dan  there  be  any  question  about  the  fact 
that,  by  inquiring  aa  It  did  In  this  case, 
Into  the  administration  of  securi^  prac- 
tloee  by  an  agenoy  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  committee  made  a  very  real  contribution 
to  our  Natlcm'B  eecurity  and  welfare?  It 
found  a  ahocklngly  lax  situation  In  NSA 
when  It  began  Ite  Inquiry.  Today,  I  believe 
the  NSA's  security  procedurea  are  aa  tight 
and  effective  aa  they  can- be  made. 

Tlia  Oommunlste  and  other  enemlee  of' 
the  oommittee  are  forever  charging  that  the 
oommittee  has  done  little  or  nothing  in  the 
legislative  field  and  that  it  ooncmtratee  on 
expoaure  and  defamation  of  witnesses,  who 
often  arent  even  Communlste  but  merely 
people  who  oppoee  the  committee. 

The  truth  is  that  the  committee  has  been 
reeponalble.  over  the  years,  for  over  40  secu- 
rity laws  or  amendmente  to  existing  laws 
«iacted  by  the  Congress.  Tbls  Is  a  legisla- 
tiva  record  of  which  any  oommittee  can  be 
proud. 

The  Communlste  have  demonstrated  by 
their  own  actions  that  one  of  the  laws  they 
fear  moat  today  la  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
a  law  drafted  by  the  committee.  In  Jime 
1061,  the  Supreme  Coxirt  upheld  the  con- 
atitutlonaUty  of  the  key  element  In  thla 
law,  Ite  re^stratlon  provlalons.  Juat  last 
week  a  qMdal  three-Judge  court  In  Wash- 
ington upheld  another  of  ite  provisions — ^the 
one  denying  pasq>orte  to  members  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

After  the  Supreme  Court's  dedalon.  Qua 
Ban,  leader  of  the  Communist  Pwty,  aaid 
the  party  woiUd  refuae  to  comply  with  the 
law  because  It  "aaka  the  CommmUat  Party 
to  commit  suldde." 

Thla  atetament  waa  quite  a  tribute  to  the 

'cmnmlttee.    It  waa  an  admlsrion  by  the  top 

Communist  In  the  United  Stetee  that  the 

commlteee  knowa  how  to  hit  the  conq>lracy 

where  It  wUl  hurt  moat. 

Bow  did  the  committee  do  this  In  the 
Internal  Security  Act?  It  did  it  by  drawing 
up  a  law  that  compels  the  party  to  be  hon- 
est— ^to  reveal  the  Identities  of  Ite  members 
and  the  organlaatlons  It  oontrola.  It  drew 
up  a  law  that  atripe  the  party  of  ite  major 
weapona — deoeit  and  concealment. 

To  what  extent  haa  the  party  uaed  theee 
weapona  aucoeaafuUy  in  the  paat? 

Tou  win  know  that  nearly  aU  party  mem- 
bwa  have  alwaya  concealed  their  member- 
ahlp.  They  have  known  they  oould  get 
nowhere  with  moet  people  If  they  openly 
proclaimed  they  were  Communlste.  It  la  as 
secret,  hidden  Communlste  that  they  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  their  undermining 
acUvlUee. 

Bave  they  succeesfuny  used  falee  Ubels. 
decdt  and  concealment  In  the  organiaational 
sense? 

Bere  Is  a  copy  of  the  "Oulde  to  Subverdve 
Organlaatlons  and  PubUeatlons,"  published 
by  tha  Oommittee  on  Un-American  Actlri- 
ties.  This  a60-page  dociunent  llste  nearty 
every  organlaatlon  and  pubUeatlon  In  thla 
country'  which,  aa  of  December  1061,  had 


been  dted  aa  Communist  or  subversive  1^ 
Federal  legislative  and  axeeutlve  agandea 
and  by  varioua  State  and  territorial  investi- 
gating committeee.  The  names  of  068  or- 
ganlaatlona  or  projecte  and  122  pubUcatlons 
are  conteined  in  this  volume. 

This  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Communist  Party  relies  aa,  and 
has  sxiccessfuUy  used,  the  false  label  to  ped- 
dle ite  wares. 

The  Communlste  themsdvee  have  referred 

to  these  front  organizations  as  "innoeente* 

clubs"  and  "transmlsdon  belte."    They  are 

outfite  through  which  the  party  has  spread 

ite  line  and  won  acceptance  for  it  from  many 

thousands    of   non-Communiste.     Through 

them  the  party  has  also  taken  mllUcnis  of 

I  doUaza  from  the  pockete  of  non-Commu- 

I  niste  and  made  wideafvead  use  of  their  time 

<  and  talente.  to  help  deetroy  America. 

What  dlstreeses  me — and  this  Is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  times  after  y^u«  of  ex- 
poBiure  of  this  front  device — Is  the  vmy  the 
party,  through  theee  organizations,  can  atiU 
entice  good  people  into  doing  ite  dirty  vroric 
It  gete  them  to  lend  the  prestige  of  their 
namee,  to  give  their  time  and  money,  to  pro- 
mote communism  and  undermine  freedom 
What  Is  wrong  with  some  of  our  dtlaens? 
Can't  anything  shake  tham  out  of  their  care- 
leesness  and  IrresponslblUty? 

But  now,  letlB  giet  back  to  the  committee. 
Beton  doeing,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
zaore  words  about  what  it  does  and  what  it 
does  not  do. 

Hie  committee  doee  not  subpena  wlt- 
nessee  for  Ite  hearings  unless  it  has  evidence 
that  they  possees  Inf  ormaUon  about  the  mat- 
ter under  investigation.  It  doee  not  accuse 
any  witnees  of  being  a  Commtmist  Party 
member— or  even  ask  them  if  they  ever  were 
or  are  one — ^unless  it  has  documentary  evi- 
dence or  reliable  confidential  Information 
they  are  or  have  been  members  of  the  par^. 

It  doee  not  caU  witneeses  to  expoee  or 
harass  them,  but  rather,  as  I  Indicated  be- 
fore, because  it  knows  that  they  are  in  a 
poeition  to  give  Congress  information  which 
win  help  it  in  developing  remedial  or  needed 
legislation. 

NaturaUy,  because  the  oommittee  deals 
primarily  with  Communist  acttvltlee,  it  must 
can  Communlste  as  wltnesasa.  Because  the 
Communist  movement  Is  secret  and  con- 
spiratorial, they  are  the  only  oner  who  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  ite  operationa.  That 
this  reeulte  in  the  eiqwsura  of  certain  Oom- 
mimlste,  I  grant.  This,  however,  la  aome- 
thing  that  cannot  be  hdped.  It  la  a  baalc 
part  of  the  legislaUve  process,  and  tha  com- 
mittee can  no  more  carry  out  ite  function 
without  calling  Communlste  as  aritnesaee 
than  the  BOuae  Bducation  ^oA  Labor  Com- 
mittee can  carry  out  ite  function  without 
calling  educators  and  labor  leaders  as  wlt- 


SoTlng  on  the  committee  and  bdng  ite 
chairman  Is  not  a  jdeasant  task.  You  are 
subject  to  a  continuous  bairage  of  vUlfi- 
catlon  and  false  accusations.  Tou  are  com- 
peUed  by  the  very  nature  ot  your  task  to 
deal  repeatedly  and  contlnuany  with  the 
activities  which  border  on  the  treasonous. 

Bowever,  it  is  not  always  the  knowingly 
and  deUberatdy  disloyal  we  are  dealing  with. 
In  aome  cases,  I  fed  that  our  troublee  stem 
{Mimarily  from  ignwance  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  communism,  rather  than  ftom 
treaaon.  This  Is  particularly  true  in  regard 
to  foreign  policy  poeitlons  where  some  tragic 
mlatekee  have  been  made,  both  In  and  out  of 
government. 

That  Is  why  it  is  so  Important  to  study 
communism,  to  know  our  enemy  weU.  in 
addttkm  to  having  effective  security  laws  and 
agenclee  sttch  as  the  oommittee— to  cope 
with  the  internal  subverters. 

This  Is  why  I  have  been  «w««ni««iTn  with 
you  the  subject  of  the  committee  and  na- 
tional security  and  why.  In  a  few  momente. 
I  win  be  talking  to  another  audience  in  an- 


other room  of  this  hotd  on  the  subject  of 
"EducatUm  for  Victory,"  meaning,  of  oourse. 
education  about  ftn«wtw^^iitTn 

nankly.  as  regarda  both  the  Add  of  law 
and  of  education,  and  aU  other  fields,  I  think 
I  can  say  with  oomplete  truth  that  every 
member  of  the  oommittee  wishes  that  there 
was  not  need  for  it;  that  aU  of  them  wlU  be 
glad  if  the  day  ever  oomee  when  the  oom- 
mittee Is  abolished  because  there  Is  no  longer 
a  Communist  fifth  odumn  in  this  country 
and  thus  no  need  for  a  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activittea. 

That  day  however — ^I  am  afraid — te  a  long 
way  off.  And  imtu  that  day  comes  I  can 
assure  you  that  each  member  of  the  oom- 
mittee win  do  his  utmost  to  see  that  the 
committee  Is  not  deterred  for  any  reason 
from  carrying  out  the  function  aeslgned  to 
it  by  the  Bouse  of  Bepreeentatlves. 

Bach  year,  of  oourae.  an  effort  Is  made  by 
the  Communlste,  their  stoogee,  and  sixne  mis- 
guided but  wen-intentl<med  Uberals  to 
abolish  the  committee.  NaturaBy,  this  cre- 
atee  a  problem.  Despite  thla,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  Is  no  need  to  fear  that  this  mpve 
win  ever  be  aucceasfuL  I  have  too  much 
faith  in  the  Congress  to  bdlava  that,  as  long 
aa  we  have  a  real  internal  security  problsm. 
ite  Members  vrould  faU  to  cmj  oat  their 
duty  of  protecting  this  Nation  from  ttioae 
who  would  destroy  it. 

The  committee's  life  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  is  In  good  hands.  I  am  certain  that  they 
win  preserve  the  mrnmlttea  and  that  the 
committee  wlU  continue  ite  vital  role  In  the 
preeervatkm  of  our  Nation.  ^ 


A  Fair,  Iiiparlial,  and  CoalrolM  Toot  for 


EXTENSION  OF  RQIARKB 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

C9  mw  Toax 

IN  TOE  BOUSKjOF  BBPBBSBNTATTVES 

Wednesday  July  31,  19$3 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  intnxliieed  Houae  Joint  Reoobitloii 
598,  which  would  authorlae  and  dtteet 
the  Natiooal  mstttutes  of  Health  to 
undertake  a  fair,  impartial,  and  oon- 


troUed 
direct  the 
tion  to  wi 
application 
the  completii 
lution  would 


of 


Krebioaen  and  would 
and  Dtrug  AdmiQlstra- 
)ld  action  on  any  new  drug 
^ore  it  on  Krebioaen  until 
ofsuchatest  Tliereao- 
authorise  the  i^k- 
proprtatlon  of  $350,000  to  conduct  the 
test. 

The  argumoits  and  di8CU88i<Hi8  over 
Krebtosen  have  been  going  on  now  for 
many  years;  I  believe  it  is  now  time  to 
end  the  controversy  by  having  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  conduct  the 
necessary  tests  immediatdy  and  without 
further  delay  so  that  we  may  determine 
whether  Krebiosen  serves  any  useful 
purpose  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  It 
se&Da  unnecessary  to  mention  the  pain 
and  suffering  caused  by  cancer  and  the 
number  of  people  irho  lose  their  lives 
each  year  because  of  this  dread  disease. 
All  of  us  are  familiar  with  it;  all  of  us 
know  from  personal  experience,  either 
through  family  or  frimds.  the  fearful 
toll  taken  by  cancer. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  resolution  be 
Riven  immediate  consideration  toy  the 
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>ttuU  21086 Bov nine Kreblo- 

J  eonUm  i  to  we  It  onUI  tlia  earn- 

plthwoftholfa  tauaOuMtrlDstttate'i 


theVoodMid 

to  keep  the  dnw 


Dl  IBB  BOUBB  ^  BVaUSSNTATHnS 

Mr,  Bamkar,  on  Frt- 


ttw  HMlo  I  OB  the  parttel  test  tMm 
tzeAtj  he  called  'or  MH  dlaenaBton  and 


debate,  not  ont 


amnngrt  the  Ame  lean  people.  Howeyer. 
ITmnerty  etntegrte  appear  to  be  at- 
tanptttB^to  Choi  t  off  such  debate  and 
'~''  'he  pact.    Tlie  Senate 

IMr.  MJomwaLDl  has 
made  optlmlstie  itatements  both  about 
support  for  the  ti  eaty  and  the  shortness 


of  time  in  which 
SecPrtayy  of  Stat* 
Becretaiy  of 
have  elahned 
for  It  amongst  the 


D0u3r 

hae  slated  he  lii 


[GHOSMER 


In  the  Senate,  bat 


ft  wm  be  considered. 

Dean  Busk  and  Dhder 

Aterdl  Harrlman 

widespread  support 

public  and  in  the  other 

body.  Artmlnlshi  iion-ineUned  oolumn- 
Iste  and  comment  ttors  also  have  taken  it 
upon  themselTes  o  assert  to  the  effect 
th«k  "atoam  evei  rbody  Is  for  the  iact" 
The  admlnistratk  n  has  given  out  stories 
that  It  is  popular  n  capitals  aU  over  the 
world. 

ObvluuBij,  tbesk  statements  are  not 
on  av  wii  sipread  and  aoeorate 
en  14^  vha*  Is  the  state  of 
the  pabUc  or  in 
Senator  after  Senator 
1  eeehring  Judgment  on 
the  matter  until  i  lore  facts  are  In. 

De^ifte  tfae^ret  (dent's  words  last  m- 
daj.  oonndmnfly  oz  unconsciously,  admtn- 
IttraUoa  stalwar  s  have  adopted  the 
strategy  of  mshln  E  oooskleratlon  of  the 
treaty  as  fast  as  p(  ssible.  before  thought- 
ful consideration  e  in  be  given  to  it.  This 
la  a  strategy  of  e  loUng  off  debate  and 
diweneslim,  both  1  y  Umitlng  it  in  time 
anAJby  ftampertlnfc  public  opinion.  Be- 
iocotbe  avengep  iraon  even  gets  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  le  Is  belw  told  every- 
bodrlsferit  Thi  is  the  old  bandwagon 
so  effec  ive  in  political  cam- 
It  is  calc  ilated  at  getting  sup- 
port by  hnplytng  a  lybody  on  the  opposite 
side  is  out  of  step. 

I  can  upTO  the ;  "reddent  to  match  his 
wOr^lastFMday  irithactloa  To  do  so 
he  most  order  his  i  ubordlnates  and  asso- 
ciates to  cease  ar  !f  desist  their  shabby 
tactics  and  give  t  le  Nation  the  oppor- 
tunity he  has  proi  lised  fOr  full  and  fair 
evaluation  of  tht  claimed  advantages 
andcjbimad  disad<  antages  of  the  partial 
test  binn  treaty. 


ntMsai  JaUee  Celebralioa  el  St 
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EmNSZDN  OP  BKMARKS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  mmxmmm 
nr  TBM  BOITSS  OP  RSPRSSSMTATIVBS 

Wedneaday,  July  31. 1H3 

Ur.  ZABLOCKL  Air.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  last  Sunday  to  have  partic- 
ipated at  the  diamond  Jubilee  celebration 
of  my  parish  dtiureh  in  Milwaukee.  St. 
Tincent  de  Paul  Parish. 

St.  Vlneent  de  Paul's  has  established 
a  reputation  during  its  75  years  for  out- 
standing achievonent  in  spiritual,  civic 
and  cultural  activitiea.  Twenty-seven 
aons  of  the  parish  and  67  of  iU  daugh- 
ten  have  answered  the  call  to  the  reh- 
gkMslife.  The  pariah  has  ownsored  cul- 
tural activities  to  the  fields  of  art.  music, 
anddrama. 

The  day  of  coloration  began  with  a 
solemn  high  mass  of  Thanksgiving  at 
which  the  Most  Reverend  William  E. 
Cousins,  archbishop  of  MUwaukee.  pre- 
sided in  cappa  magna.  CelOrant  was 
St.  '^^neent  de  Paul's  disUnguMied  pas- 
tor, the  Rifl^t  Reverend  MOnsignor  S.  J. 
Studer.  Deacon  and  subdeacon  were  the 
able  parish  amistants.  the  Reverend  Al- 
bln  SowinAl  and  the  Reverend  Edward 
Wawnyniakowski. 

The  diamond  Jubilee  also  was  observed 
with  an  evening  buiquet.  Upcm  that 
occasion.  Z  gave  the  following  address, 
for  which  I  ask  permission  to  Insert  in 
theRioou): 


--_ J.  ZABuxaa  *T 

DXAIfOMS  JUBOSC  CSLBBBAnOlf ,  9t.  VOICMMT 

m  BAm.  Paubk.  Jolt  38.  lees 

R  Is  a  ringnlar  iKHior  for  me  to  be  a  part 
of  tills  etiebratloo  today,  ae  we  eommemorate 
0»e  diamond  Jabiiee  of  oar  parish.  St.  Vln- 
eent de  Paul's. 

niltfti.  Indeed,  a  happy  and  memorable  oe- 
eailOB.  nie  worde  of  the  gradual  at  the  maae 
Itar  BMter  are  partteularly  appropriate  today: 
'"IWe  la  the  day  Whl^  the  Lord  baa  made. 
Let  ta  rejoioe  antf'be  gted.**  Aa  le  euetomary 
oa  birthdays  and  annlvenarlee:  Congratula- 
tlaaaue  In  Oder. 

PIna.  I  want  to  extend  ilneere  congratula- 
tlona  to  oar  brtoved  pastor,  ttie  Bight  Rerer- 
end  ICoaatgnor  Stoder.  Ifoulgnar  Btuder 
truly  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  onr 
Zovd  as  the  good  shepherd  of  oor  floek. 

AU  of  us  who  have  had  the  privUege  of 
knowing  him,  and  wertlng  with  him.  share 
the  same  eeteem  for  his  character.  We  are 
aU  Indebted  to  him  for  his  spiritual  counsel 
and  advice.  We  cherish  him  in  our  affections 
as  a  veneraUe  man  of  God. 

In  reeent  years;  Monslgnor  Studer,  you 
have  had  many  trials  and  trlbulatlona,  par- 
tlcularty  with  reqtect  to  your  health.  All  of 
as  have  been  ccmoemed  for  your  physical 
wen  being.  We  thank  Ood  for  granting  us 
your  continued  serriees.  May  our  Good 
I«td  further  grant  us  our  prayers  that  you 
may  be  with  us  for  many  more  years  to  come. 

Next,  on  behalf  of  all  the  parishioners  past 
and  present,  and  in  my  own  behalf,  I  want 
to  espreas  slneeie  appreciation  to  those  who 
have  dedicated  themseivea  in  a  special  way 
to  St.  Vlaeent^  Paitdi:  To  the  assistant  pas- 
tors, present  and  past;  to  the  venerable  and 
beloved  sisters  who  teach  in  our  school;  to 
the  lay  people  who  work  at  the  church;  to  the 
numerous  organisations  and  societies,  par- 
tteularty  the  oahers.  efaotr,  altar  society, 
church  committee,  and  altar  boye;  to  all  of 


go  ear  Mbmn  ^»tituds  and 
praywa. 

nilrd.  It  Is  appreprlaea  to  pay  trtbwte  to 
yoa.  the  M^ers  ef  the  paitito. 

Oor  beautiful  ShUNh.  oar  selMol.  »*»d 
parttdpatlaa  la  It  yian  of  iKmor  to  Al- 
mighty  Ood  and  servlee  to  fellow'  men  stand 
aa  ynereto  evldenea  of  the  Strang  faith  of 
thV  eongregatt<m.  Too  have  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  devote  yoor  best  ef- 
f  orta  to  the  glory  of  Ood. 

As  a  Member  of  Ooogrees.  Z  hav»— through 
the  years  spoken  to  han<keds  of  gmqia. 
None  of  them,  however,  has  held  for  me  the 
penonal  and  heartfelt  aasoolatloD  whtan  this 
occasion  presents.  As  a  msmber  «C  ttls  par- 
ish, and  its  fbrmer  humble  swaitt,  X  am 
particularly  honored  that  yoa  liava  asked  mo 
to  say  a  few  words  at  this  diamond  Jubilee 
celebration. 

I  would  like  to  addreee  my  remarks  this 
evening  to  the  challengee  wbieh  face  the 
world  today— and  the  opportoaltiea  which 
thereby  are  preeented  to  every  eltlaen.  bat 
eapedally  to  every  Oatholle  man.  woman,  and 

child.  — -.w«««^ 

Let  OB  therefor*.  brteOy  review  the  past 
and  its  lessons,  the  preeent  and  Its  problems. 
the  future  and  its  portMits. 

Plrst.  the  past.  Since  this  pariah  waa 
founded  7B  years  ago,  there  have  been  truly 
Mnaalng  advances  in  science  and  technology. 

Diseases  Uke  cholera.  smaUpoK.  typhoid, 
and  diphtheria  whieh  once  ravaged  WtuOm 
continents.  snulBng  out  the  Uvea  of  "»"nffn>. 
have  been  conquered.  The  invention  of  the 
Internal  combostlon  engine  hae  "fide  poe- 
slble  the  vast  array  of  automobUee.  trucks, 
and  boaes  that  ply  the  highways  of  the  world. 
It  has  created  mllltons  of  new  Jobe  and  tev- 
olutloniaed  our  society. 

Man  hae  learned  to  fly.  And  with  tliat 
knowledge  has  tried  to  fly  faster  and  higher, 
untu  today  he  alms  at  the  very  stars  them- 
eelvee. 

Laborsavlng  devlees  In  oar  homee,  in  our 
buslneeees,  and  in  our  faetorlea  have  made 
life  easier  and  more  healthy  for  mlUlona  of 
us. 

Th«  atom— that  bonding  block  of  aU  mat- 
ter—hasylelded  up  its  sserets.  w«*w— i.>g 
the  energy  of  the  atom  has  made  possible 
many  new  advanoemente.  They  brought 
about  aehlOTementa  that  ptouklm  a  proeperity 
that  would  have  been  I'tmletrd  aa  a  wild 
dream  76  years  ago. 

But  the  atom  has  also  loossd  other  forces 
in  our  world  forces  which  likewise  would 
have  been  beyond  the  belief  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  cracking  of  the  atom  baa  made 
poesible-^or  the  first  time  In  history— 
tmlversal  destruction  and  annihllatloa. 

The  poeslblllty  of  a  nudsar  holooaust  Is 
not  a  remote  one.  It  is  a  very  real  threat 
to  the  Uvee  of  each  of  us.  to  Western  cfvUlBa- 
tlon,  to  the  very  existence  of  life  on  this 
planet. 

Man  has  evolved  a  ftankenstein's  monaler 
which  could  eome  day  deetroy  man. 

Why  has  this  terror  entered  our  Uvee  at 
a  time  when  so  many  positive  achievements 
have  been  gained?  Becaxise  men  have  for- 
gotten God. 

As  men  learned  men  about  the  physical 
universe,  they  neglected  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse. Along  with  discoveries  in  science  and 
technology  came  new  philooophles  which  re- 
jected God  aa  an  outworn  myth.  Man  and 
the  material  unlveree  beeame  the  sole  con- 
cern. 

What  a  Pandora'a  box  of  evils  thMe  errors 
loosed  on  the  world.  In  Germany,  a  f^xi 
named  Karl  Marx  used  theee  ideas  to  formu- 
late the  phlloaophy  of  atheistic  commu- 
nlam^ — the  phlloeophy  which  threatens  to 
bury  us  today. 

The  ecourge  of  eoommnlsm  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  dtarectly  traced  to  the  rejection 
of  God. 

In  our  own  country,  we  experlenoed  a  rise 
of  materialism.  It  took  a  different  form 
here.    It  infected  pecq^le  with  the  insane  de- 
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sire  for  money  and  poMeadons.  It  gnawed 
at  the  very  moral  fiber  of  our  ettlaens.  TUls 
materiaham  led  to  a  self -eentered  tndlvlda- 
allam  which  rejected  moral  values  in  a  search 
for  dieap  thrllla.  and  worthless  pleasures. 

Through  it  all  ttM  OathoUo  Olnutii  stood 
as  a  beacon  of  faith  in  a  sea  of  strife  and 
error.  The  church,  buffeted  by  wave  after 
wave  of  dentmdatlon,  denial  and  outright 
persecution,  continued  to  teach  thoae  moral 
truths  laid  down  for  it  by  Its  founder,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

With  error  an  about,  the  church,  of  neeee- 
slty.  waa  put  on  the  defensive.  Its  principal 
efforts  were  directed  to  proteetlng  the  faith 
of  Christiana  against  the  evUs  of  athelBm. 
eecularlsm  and  materlalian.  It  waa  felt 
that  the  leas  contact  CathoUoa  maintained 
with  the  world  around  them,  the  better  off 
theywouklbe. 

Ttoday  the  altoatlon  Is  dianglng.  Men  are 
coming  to  reject  the  sterile  exlstenee  of  life 
without  qilritual  meaning.  The  wcrtd  has 
been  fMghtened  by  the  erutf  ty  and  terror 
loossd  on  the  world  by  faaelna  and  »««>«««»»i 
Ptesdon-lovlng  people  are  alarmed  by  the 
steady  maroh  of  oommunlHn.  with  its  bar- 
barle.  polles  state  mathods. 

Mankind  fears  Instant  death  under  a  hall 
of  hydrogen  bomba.  And  they  have  no  place 
to  turn. 

An  aee  the  poverty.  Ignosanee.  disease, 
hunger  and  unrest  In  the  world  about  us. 
and  yaam  for  an  anawer. 

We.  aa  Chrlatdans.  have  the  answer.  But 
too  often  we  have  been  otmtant— even 
smug— in  oor  faith.  Althoa^  we  realise 
that  we  embrace  the  truth,  we  have  been 
slow  to  conununioats  it  to  othera.  We  have. 
In  some  insuness.  failed  to  rsoognlae  that 
the  problema  of  the  world  are  our  problems 
and  that  we  have  the  responsibUity  to  aid 
In  their  eolutlon. 

It  tfioald  be  of  ooneem  to  as  as  Christians 
that  in  many  countries  the  per  ci4>lta  an- 
nual inoome  la  lees  than  $60  a  year. 

It  should  be  of  oonoem  to  as  that  thou- 
Bands  of  bablee  die  of  starvation  mah.  day 
In  Latin  America.  Aala.  and  Africa. 

It  ahould  be  of  concern  to  aa  that  the 
people  of  Thailand  are  revised  by  rllsosso 
iCr  lack  of  propsr  sanitary  faeUitlesw 

It  should  be  of  conown  to  us  as  Chris- 
tiana that  there  are  millions  of  peo|rie  who 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
to  read  cr  write,  who  will  never  hear  the 
name  of  God. 

If  we  truly  believe  In  the  ttranhlng  of 
the  ahurch  or  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  mystical  body  of  C^irUt.  then  we  must 
be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  people  all 
over  the  globe.  It  makea  no  difference 
whether  their  skins  are  black,  cr  their  eyes 
are  slanted  or  their  customs  are  alien  to 
ours.  We  have  an  *^^«gBtlqn  in  Christian 
charity  to  care  for — ^to  help— those  less  for- 
tunate than  we  are. 

Our  evample  in  this  endeavor  should  be 
the  late  Pope  John  ^Trfyr  His  charity  and 
goodness  gained  him  worldwide  love  and  rev- 
erence. At  his  death  he  was  sincerely 
mourned  not  only  by  Catholics,  but  by  Prot- 
ectants, Jews,  Buddhists,  Moslems,  and  even 
thoee  of  no  rellglotu  beUef . 

Why?  Because  the  inner  peace  and  wis- 
dom which  Pope  John  radiated  touched  a  re- 
■ponslve  chord  In  the  hearts  of  men  every- 
where,   ms  Impact  on  the  world  is  proof 

that — as  never  before  in  recent  history 

men  are  ready  for  Chrlsfe  meesage. 

Pope  John  realized  thla.  He  convened  the 
Ectmienlcal  Council  and  thereby  showed  the 
world  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  capable 
of  a  healthy  self-examination  and — ^where 
needed— progreesive  reform. 

Pope  John's  encyclicals,  "Mater  et  Magls- 
tra"  and  "Pacem  in  Terrls,"  once  again  put 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  forefront  of  ad- 
vanced social  thought.  Theee  brilliant  docu- 
ments demonstrated  that  the  truths  of  ca- 
thoUdsm  are  as  relevant  today  as  they  were 
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In  the  middle  agea  or  .in  early  Christian 
tlmea. 

"Pacem  In  TCrrla,'*  the  most  recent  eneyell- 
eal.  asserts  the  rl|^t  of  every  human  bdng 
to  security  In  casas  of  sloknaas.  InablU^  to 
work,  widowhood,  old  age.  unemployment, 
or  any  other  ease  In  which  an  individual 
l8  deprived  of  his  livelihood  through  no  fault 
of  his  own. 

The  encyclical  proclaims  that  all  men  are 
equal  by  reason  of  their  natural  dignity  and 
that  racial  discrimination  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied. 

"Pacem  In  Tenls'*  declares  that  every  trace 
of  racism  must  be  eliminated. 

This  great  encyclical  condemns  the  terrify- 
ing contest  between  nations  to  amass  bigger 
and  more  destructive  weapons. 

"Jxistlce,  right,  reason,  and  humanity,*  it 
asserts  (and  here  I  am  quoting)  "urgently 
demand  that  the  arms  race  should  cease; 
that  the  stodcplles  which  exist  in  various 
countriee  should  be  reduced  equally  and 
slmultaneooBly  by  the  partlee  concerned; 
that  nuclear  weapons  ahould  be  banned;  and 
that  a  general  agreonent  should  eventually 
be  readied  about  progressive  disarmament 
and  an  effective  method  of  cantnd." 

nieee  are  words  to  remember  as  the  Nation 
debatea  the  ratification  of  the  test  ban  agree- 
moit  recently  negotiated  with  Bussla: 

"Paoeih  in  Terrls"  sxpreeses  support  for 
the  purpoeee  and  goals  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organisatkms.  such 
aa  united  Nations  Education.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  whldi 
seek  to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  among 
peoplea. 

Tb»  splendid  work  begun  by  Pope  John 
xxm  is  being  carried  on  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 
Under  his  direction,  the  Seumenleal  Council 
win  reeume  its  work  this  coming  September. 
The  results  of  the  council  will  profoundly 
affect  the  future  of  the  churdi — and  perhapa 
Of  the  world.  ^^ 

9ot  us  as  Catholics  and  children  of  St. 
^^ncent  de  Paul  Parish,  the  chaUenge  im 
clear.  We  must  cast  away  old  defensive 
attitudea  about  our  religion.  Vxuttnld  and 
unashamed,  we  must  take  our  Christianity 
into  the  world  to  duue  It  with  our  fellow 
men. 

What,  you  ask,  can  we  as  tndlvldualB  do  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  this  encounter? 

Plxet,  quite  obvloudy,  we  met  know  the 
dogmaa  and  teachings  of  holy  motter  the 
ehur^.  The  texts  and  Interjiretations  are 
avaflable  in  Cattiollc  books,  newspiqiers.  and 
pcrtodltials.  Our  church  organizations  are  a 
good  source  for  this  information  KBowlng 
the  teachings  of  the  church,  we  must  live  by 
them,  unices  we  praetloe  what  we  preach, 
onr  efforts  win  be  frultlees. 

Uppermost  in  our  minds  must  be  the  key 
▼Irtue  of  charity.  Let  us  have  charity  for  all 
men,  regazdleas  of  race,  color,  nationality, 
or  religion. 

Second,  we  rtiould  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  recent  pronouncements  of  the 
Popee  in  their  encyclicals.  Theee,  too,  are 
available  from  Catholic  aouroeB.  Further, 
we  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  encyclicals 
with  others  in  order  that  they,  too,  may 
learn  the  exciting  and  significant  ideas  theee 
papal  documents  contain. 

Third,  we  must  continue  to  support  onr 
parish  as  we  haveln  the  past. 

It  would  be  extremely  foolish,  X  am  sure 
you  will  agree,  to  set  out  to  change  the 
wortd  and  .n^ect  our  starting  point  and 
home  base:  our  parish  Churcdi.  For  here  U 
to  be  found  the  foimtalnhead  of  God's 
graces.  If  our  efforts  to  fmptamt  the  seeds 
of  Christ's  truth  in  the  hearts  of  men  are 
to  be  suecesBftil.  we  will  need  those  jgraoes. 
Our  efforts  will  be  futile  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  serve  God  through  obr  parish  and 
oin>  parish  priests,  following  the  leadership 
of  our  beloved  monslgnor. 

Many  of  us  are  the  descendants  of  the 
founders  of  this  parish.    Those  men  and 


women  fioed  grave  problems,  but  they  forged 
ahead  with  fatth  to  estabUsh  a  parish,  to 
build  a  ChurA  and  thisa  a  MhooL  Their 
■scrlflces  have  workad  to  our  great  benefit. 

Let  us.  therefore,  zememberlng  their  reli- 
gious fervor,  rededlcate  ouratives  today  to 
the  future  progress  and  wen-being  of  thla 
pariah  so  that  our  children  and  our  Chl]dz«n% 
children  win  have  the  same  rich  heritage 
that  we  are  prtvUeged  to  possees. 

Tbam.  tmly  can  we  rejoloe  and  be  glad  on 
this  day  which  our  Lord  has  made. 

^  ■ 


EdMalioB  f er  Vktety 

EZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUST  L  JOHANSEN 


XN  THB  HOUSB  OF  BSPBBBBNTATXVK 

Wednesdap,  Jvlv  51, 1969  V  ..: 
Mr.  JOHAMSBEf.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  noted  in  another  extension  in  the 
CoNoaasBiONAt  Riooid.  oor  able  ooi- 
league.  Hon.  Eownr  E.  Wiuis.  soeoessor 
to  the  lamwited  Ftands  E.  Walter  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  delivered  two 
addresses  in  New  Orleans.  La.,  last  week, 
ms  seoood  address.  *TMucatfcm  for 
yietory."  was  delivered  at  a  imehoon 
meeting  of  the  Americanism  Obmmittee 
of  the  Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  New 
Orleans  area. 

m  this  excellent  q>eech.  Chainnan 
Wnui  discusses  the  importanoe  of  pub- 
lic Inf ormatkm  and  education  regarding 
the  threat  of  international  eommunlsm 
and  cans  attention  to  the  contiHnitlOM 
wMth  the  Hoose  Committee  on  Uh- 
Amerlcan  Acttvftles  has  made  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  make  In  aconalntlng  the 
American  people  with  the  threat  posed 
by  this  alien  and  hostile  system. 

Ihider  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Wnxm* 
address: 
"^  MoacatfOM  wtm  VwetoKt  -'""  ■•■ 

(Address  by  Bepreeentatlve  aDwnr  X.  Wnia 
before  the  Americanism  Committee,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  New  Orteans  Area. 
July  33.  1063) 

X  fed  truly  privUsgsd  In  being  Invited  to 
address  this  luncheon  '"^tt^ng  of  tb»  Ameri- 
canism Committee  of  the  "»**"nKtT  of  Oom- 
msroe  of  the  Mew  Orieaaa  Area.  Mr.Bhodea. 
your  chairman,  was  kind  enou^  to  aeod  me 
some  information  about  the  aooompUsh- 
ments  of  the  committee  in  the  brief  2  yeara 
of  its  existence.  Tou  have  carved  out  an 
Impressive  record  with  your  lectuiee.  film 
showings,  and  distribution,  of  litsratuze  on 
oommtmism.  n. 

Tou  are  to  be  congratulate^  for  ediat  you 
have  done.  You  are  also  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  baslo  approaeb  you  have  taken  to  the 
problem.  Tlirough  It,  you  have  demon- 
strated your  apprecutioa  of  the  fkct  that  the 
first  step  toward  victory  over  cossmunism  is 
the  study  of  communism,  along  with  effective 
Internal  security  laws.  Just  an  hour  ago,  X 
addreesed  another  group  on  the  suhject  of 
"Tlie  Committee  and  National  Security." 
Now.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  prob- 
lem of  education  and  victory. 

Knowledge  Is  the  t>et1nnTn|_  tbc  nssantlsT 
first  step,  in  licking  any  problem.  Tbls  is 
true  whether  we  are  ffM**lng  for  a  cure  for 
disease,  economic  dlsruptlan.  crime— or  for 
the  means  of  protecting  our  frsedoms  from 
destruction  by  the  Communist  fifth  column. 
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and  atudy  of  communism.    I  hope  you  wUl 
continue  thla  Important  woik. 

And  now  I  would  Uka  to  outline  for  you 
aoraa  of  the  thlnci  tba  Oonmilttae  on  Un- 
Amsrlcan  Aettvltlea  has  dona  In  tbla  field. 
Soma  of  the  facta  I  will  dte  wlU  surprise 
you.  but  thay  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
help  tba  committee's  work  can  be  to  you  In 
your  aduratKmal  efforts.  They  wlU  aim  give 
you  a  batter  idea  of  tba  overall  contrtbutl<»i 
It  baa  nutde  to  our  country. 

Tba  committee  has  been  In  existence  for  a 
<iuart8r  of  a  century.  We  celebrated  our 
25th  birthday  on  May  38  of  this  year. 

During  thOM  years  the  committee  has 
heard  tba  teatlmony  of  over  8.500  wltnemee: 
has  published  over  500  eeparate  volumes  of 
baartngs,  consultations,  and  reports;  has 
dlatrtbuted  over  7V^  nilllion  eoplea  of  theee 
doeumanta  to  the  American  people;  has  been 
the .  Initiator  of  over  40  security  laws  and 
amandmante  thereto  *"ftrtiMl  by  the  Con- 
greee;  and  has  had  over  a  doaen  of  Its  policy 
racnmmandatlons  accepted  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Oovemmant. 

Oenlta  this  record,  there  are  some  peo- 
pla  In  addition  to  the  Oommunlsts— who 
want  the  committee  aboUshad.  In  an  effort 
to  siq>port  thobr  demand,  they  make  all  wnH« 
of.  falM  chargee  against  the  commlttea— 
chargM  which.  I  hope,  are  baeed  on  Igno- 
rance and  misinformation  rather  than  evil 
intent. 

I  challenge  theee  pei^Ie  to  name  any  In- 
stltutUm  In  the  United  Stotee.  governmental 
or  private  and  other  than  that  grand  or- 
ganlaatlon,  the  FBI.  which  cannot  publish  its 
Information— that  can  match  this  record  of 
accompllahmant.  I  know  of  no  agency  that 
has  given  the  American  pec^le  eo  much  eolld, 
substantial  Information  cm  every  phase  of 
communism.  TO  the  extent  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  over  the  last  ao  years,  have  been 
Informed  about  «wirtt»ni«t^T^  ^q^  ^ii,  threat 
It  preeents.  I  my  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlcan  Aettvltlea  can  claim  major  cmdit 
for  It. 

What  about  the  committee?  How  does  It 
operate? 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  operate  in  a  very  laudable 
manner.  When  preeeed.  they  will  grudgingly 
admit  the  ooomilttee's  accomplishments 
which  I  have  Just  mentioned,  but  then  they 
will  chUm  that  it  has  amsiwittl  all  this  In- 
formation by  proceduree  and  methods  that 
ara  unfair  and  which  violate  constitutional 
rl^ta.  They  claim  the  coomilttee  harasses, 
persecutes,  and  abuaea  the  wltneaees  who  i4>- 
pear  before  It. 

The  truth  Is  that  in  the  area  of  fair  pro- 
ceduree. the  coounlttee  has  bean  a  pace- 
aatter  for  the  Coograea.  It  wae  the  first  com- 
mlttea to  'have  written  and  printed  rulee  of 
procedure.  A  copy  of  theee  rulea  la  presented 
to  each  wltnem  when  he  Is  aulqpenaed.  The 
committee  la  bound  by  these  rules. 

The  committee  went  further  than  that.  It 
created  Its  own  subcommittee  on  rulee  to 
study  and  refine  Its  procedures.  This  sub- 
committee took  another  step.  It  wrote  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  RepreeenU- 
tlvea.  asking  than  If  they  had  any  construc- 
tive suggsstkns  to  offer.  This  was  first  done 
yean  ago.  and  it  has  beCn  continued  over 
the  years.  The  scarcity  of  repllea  and  con- 
strucUve  suggestions  received  fn»a  Members 
of  Oongrem  is  an  indication  of  ho#  carefully 
and  fairly  the  committee  has  devised  lU 
methods  <tf  operation  and  nilm  of  procedure. 

Another  point  on  this  issue:  Some  years 
ago.  each  member  of  a  ^>eclal  Oommlttee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  reviewed  a 
varied  sslactloa  of  the  committee's  H^*«»^g- 
Tbo  purpose  of  this  study  waa  to  analyse  and 
amka  a  finding  about  the  committee's  meth- 
oda  and  bearing  proceduree. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  the  full  report  of 
the  Bar  AanciAtlon  Oonmdttea  on  tbla  aub- 


Ject,  but  these  last  two  sentancea  from  the 
report  are  suflldent  to  refute  the  charges 
made  about  the  committee's  alleged  unfair 
methods; 

"Tour  committee  Is  Inyressed  with  the 
faimem  with  which  h«»i^»np  before  that 
committee  have  been  conducted.  *  ••  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  wltnessee  called  to  teetlfy 
before  the  committee  are  being  treated  fairly 
and  pR^MTly  in  all  reepects  and  we  also  feel 
satisfied  that  each  witness  is  accorded  full 
protection  so  far  as  his  constitutional  or 
other  legal  rights  are  Involved." 

Now.  as  I  said  before,  the  committee's  pri- 
mary duty  Is  Inveetlgatlon  for  leglalatlve 
purpoeee.  Despite  this,  the  committee  is  also 
really  a  kind  of  educational  Institution. 
This  U  because  the  purpoee  of  a  congres- 
sional hearing  U  to  devekq;*  facta.  Now.  facts 
are  facts,  and  facto  are  educational,  for  what- 
ever purpoee  they  are  developed.  The  com- 
mittee's hearings,  reports,  and  consultations 
therefore  serve  an  educatl<mal  need  and  are 
useful  tools  in  the  study  of  oommimlsm. 

Attempts  have  alao  been  made  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  information  pub- 
llahed  by  the  committee  la  not  really  very 
informative.  It  is  dataned  to  be  shaUow.  on 
the  extremist  or  flamboyant  side,  and  there- 
fore of  little  value  to  anyone  who  wante  to 
study  commiuilsm  eeriously. 

A0Un.  the  truth  is  the  vary  oppoelte  of  this. 
The  committee's  publications  are  used  as 
sources  of  speech  material  by  Members  of 
Ckmgrem,  clergymen,  civic  and  buslnees  lead- 
ers, educators,  and  many  others.  The  com* 
mitteels  documents  are  also  used  as  texto 
and  supplemental  reading  material  in  schools 
and  collegea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
also  used  m  our  Oovemment  training  pro- 
gram—and the  commlttee-hss  had  the  honor 
of  having  foreign  govammento  order  them 
so  they,  too,  can  use  them  as  aids  in  equip- 
ping foreign  service  and  security  employees 
for  their  Jobs. 

I  dont  want  to  take  the  time  to  do  it  now 
but.  if  I  ware  so  minded.  I  could  read  at  this 
p(Hnt  a  list  of  a  few  doaen  recognised  au- 
thoritlee  who.  in  writing  scholarly  works  on 
communism,  have  used  the  committee's  pub- 
lications as  aouroe  material. 

The  work  you  ara  dcrfng— education  on  the 
subject  of  oonununlsm  and  Americanism — Is 
controversial.  I  am  neither  surprised  nor 
dismayed  at  this.  Many  innovations  and  new 
concapta  meet  with  resistance.  They  are 
oiq;>osed  by  the  uninformed  and  by  persons 
who  have  an  ax  to  grind.  This  shoiUd  not 
worry  you  too  much.  This  realstanoe  will  be 
overcome,  and  before  long  I  fed  certain  that 
there  will  be  overwhelming  acceptance  ot  the 
educational  work  you  are  doing. 

I  would  like  to  coounent  hare  about  one 
point  that  baa  been  made  on  the  subject  of 
teacblng  about  oonmiunlsm.  Some  people 
are  placing  great  strem  on  the  fact  that  this 
teaching  must  be  thoroughly  objective,  that 
there  must  be  no  indoctrination  In  it. 

OeneraUy  speaking.  I  agree  with  this.  In- 
struction on  oommimlsm  must  be  factual 
and  objective.  If  it  is  not.  we  are  misin- 
forming ourselves  and  our  students  about 
our  enemy,  and  therefore  aiding  him  and  his 
evil  designs  Instead  of  helping  ourselves. 

No  rational  person  can  object  to  the  idea 
that  education  on  communism  must  be 
thoroufl^.  objective,  and  sober— and  that  it 
should  not  be  mere  indoctrination  or  rant- 
ing against  communism.  At  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  help  viewing  with  caution  the  ex- 
cessive warnings  against  indoctrination  made 
by  some  persons. 

After  all.  in  any  study— even  m  mathe- 
matics— ^there  must  be  some  Indoctrinatton 
in  basle  prindplee  if  the  student  Is  to  learn 
anything  at  aU  and  ba  able  to  find  the 
answera  to  problema.  Without  this  Indoc- 
trination, ha  would  be  belplem. 


l^SS 
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Similarly,  there  mxist  be  some  indoctri- 
nation, aoma  value  Judgmenta  offered  and 
advanced,  when  teaching  aboiit  <«*»«»»""'»■»" 
Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean:  coamiu- 
nlsm  i»opases  a  way  of  life  vastly  different 
from  our  own.  The  studenta  are  presented 
with  the  way  of  life  offered  by  the  Com- 
munists. Questions  naturally  arise  In  thdr 
minds. 

"Is  their  way  of  life  as  good  as,  bettor,  or 
Inferior  to.  our  own?" 

"Is  our  judicial  syston  better,  equal  to.  or 
Inferior  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union?" 

"la  our  system  of  private  property  and 
private  enterprise  superior,  or  Inferior,  to 
the  Soviet  system  of  collective  ownership?" 
Ihase  and  manifold  other  questions  must 
be  answered  by  the  student.  He  has  to  maxe 
a  Judgment.  Oiven  all  the  facto  on  many 
of  these  Issues,  our  studenta  will  be  able  to 
come  up  with  the  right  answers. 

But  not  all  the  questions  are  as  simple 
as  those  I  have  jTist  mentioned.  Some  are 
much  more  ccmiplicated.  The  Communisto 
have  devised-  dever  propaganda  argumento 
for  their  side,  and  young  studenta  cannot 
always  readily  see  through  them. 
What  happens? 

He  turns  to  his  teachers,  his  parenta.  and 
other  adtdta  for  help  and  guidance. 

Are  you  going  to  turn  him  down?  Or  will 
you  go  so  far  as  to  talk  about  principles  and 
ethics — not  mere  facts — ^In  talking  with  him? 
When  this  point  is  reached.  I  say  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  hdp— even  if  It  means 
what  some  people  call  "indoctrination." 

The  claim  of  the  antl-lndoctrlnators  that 
many  matters  concerning  commtuUsm  are 
gray,  rather  than  black  and  isMte.  Is  actu- 
aUy  an  argument  for  Indoctrination.  The 
more  gray  area  there  Is.  the  less  black  and 
white  there  Is,  the  more  dlffleult  the  prob- 
lem and  the  more  the  student  needs  help  in 
making  a  value  Judgment. 

A  final  pomt:  Hand  in  hand  with  the  study 
of  communism,  we  must  have  study  of 
Americanism.  How  can  you  expect  studenta. 
oxu-  youth,  to  be  patriotic,  to  have  a  deep  love 
for  our  country  and  Ito  institutions  if  they 
are  Ignorant  about  it?  How  can  we  expect 
them  to  atand  up  for  and  def«kd  our  coim- 
try.  if  they  dont  know  what  it  stands  for? 
No  one  can  i^ipredate  what  he  does  not 
know.  Our  youth  must  know  and 
thorou^Uy  understand  the  prindplee  on 
which  this  Nation  Is  founded,  Ito  history,  ito 
great  traditions  and— thou|^  this  may  seem 
trite— ito  heroes.  Only  if  they  know  these 
things,  win  they  be  able  to  i^tpredate  the 
value  and  worth  of  our  institutions.  Only 
then  will  they  be  able  to  imderstand  what  a 
terrible  lorn  it  would  be  for  them  If  theee 
InsUtutlona  were  ever  to  be  destroyed  by 
communism  or  any  other  ism. 

I  am  no  advooato  of  Jingoism  or  extreme 
and  excessive  nationalism.  But  I  know  one 
thing;  that  knocking  and  debunking  our 
heroes  and  Inatltutlons  Is  no  way  to  devd<9 
loyalty.  That  kind  of  so-caUed  educaUon 
can  only  weaken  loyalty  and  undermine 
patriotism. 

Our  country  is  not  perfect.  No  country 
Is.  Our  country  baa  ito  weaknesaea,  eome 
blotehee  in  ito  history.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  when  compared  with  any  other  coun- 
try on  earth,  I  say  that  there  is  nothing  for 
us  to  be  ashamed  of  and  much  for  us  to  be 
proud  of.  In  ito  prindplee,  history,  ito  ao- 
compllshments,  then  is  no  crthar  country 
like  it.  ^ 

I  am  not  aniealing  for  suppression,  even 
with  studenta.  of  anything  m  our  past  that 
is  not  admlnbM.  I  only  appeal  for  objec- 
tive teaching  of  both  the  good  and  the  bad, 
with  qMdal  amphaals  on  ndther. 

Why  do  I  make  this  appeal?  It  is  because 
I  know  that  the  good  and  the  great  and  the 
glorioua  in  our  history  so  far  outweigh  the 
bad  that  obJeeUve  teachhig  cannot  help  but 
InstiU  pride  and  love  of  country. 


Vnfortonatdy,  la  the  past,  wa  have  often 
aagleeted  lastruetlon  In  a»ii>«h^ti  history 
and^  government.  In  addition,  when  this 
Instruction  baa  been  given.  It  has  eomethnee 
not  been  objective.  There  has  been  undue 
emphasis  on  debunking.  Then  has  been 
fallun  to  give  adequate  ocmsideration  to  all 
that  Is  great  In  our  past. 

As  a  result  of  this  fatdty  teaching,  we 
have  Seen  the  development  of  the  apathetic. 
Indlffdrent.  uncommitted  citiaen — ^the  politi- 
cal neutralist  who  ezlsta  In  a  vacutun  as  far 
as  patriotism  is  concerned. 

We  must  face  the  reality  that  a  man  who 
stands  for  nothing,  can  fall  f <»  anything. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  natun  abhon 
a  vactram. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  Oommunista— 
and  other  totalltarlans,  too— are  always 
eager  to  fill  pollticaUy  empty  minds  with 
their  insidious  philosophy. 

We  must  realize  that  they  can  fin  these 
empty  minds  much  mon  easily  than  minds 
which  have  something  m  them  that  has  to 
be  destroyed  befon  then  Is  room  for  com- 
munism. 

Our  youth  want  and  need  belief.  If  we 
dont  give  it  to  them,  someone  else  wllL  We 
cannot  let  them  down. 

We  face  a  gnat  challenge  today.  But  we 
an  a  great  Nation,  and  I  dont  fear  the 
fut\u«.  We  do  have  great  public  affldals 
great  educators,  great  dtlaens.  We  will  meet 
that  challenge  in  a  gnat  way— as  we  have 
met  all  such  challenges  in  the  past.  I  am 
absolutdy  convinced  that  through  educa- 
tlon— and  educated  action— in  tiie  areas  of 
AnMricanlsm  and  communism,  we  wUl 
•chieve  rictory  In  ttie  cold  war. 


Mrs.  EleuMT  RooMTck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  oowmcTicuT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSXNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31, 1963 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
has  the  death  of  anyone  been  felt  as  a 
personal  loss  by  an  entire  country. 
When  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  died  last 
fall,  a  nation  and.  Indeed,  the  whole 
world  mourned. 

Such  affecUon  and  respect  are  not 
extended  to  every  man  and  woman. 
Such  sentiments  are  reserved  for  those 
who  do  not  seek  them,  who  in  their  daily 
Uving  have  exhibited  the  purest  virtues, 
who  know  no  prejudice,  whose  greatest 
love  is  mankind. 

What  Mrs.  Roosevelt  saw  in  1948  as 
the  ideal  for  a  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  what  should  guide  men  of  all 
nations,  races,  and  creeds.  Tersonal 
rights,  such  as  freed(xn  of  speech,  infor- 
mation, religion,  and  rights  of  property; 
procedural  rights,  such  as  safeguards 
for  persons  accused  of  crime:  social 
rights,  such  as  the  right  to  employment 
and  social  security,  and  the  right  to  en- 
joy minimum  standards  of  economic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  well-being;  poUttcal 
rights,  such  as  the  right  to  citizenship 
and  the  right  of  citliens  to  participate  In 
their  Oovemment." 

Millions  who  knew  s«ieh  misery  and 
dejection  during  the  depressian  will  l<mg 
remember  the  humanitarian  spirit  which 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  brought  to  the  White 


House.  Those  minions  of  us  w^  have 
been  so  eager  for  the  United  Natloos  to 
succeed  are  well  aware  of  and  thankful 
for  the  hopeful  cnttausiaan  which  she 
has  infused  in  that  organization  tire- 
lessly and  magnUleently. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  will  be  remembered 
not  because  she  sought  fama.  or  reward, 
but  because  she  had  a  deep  sense  of  what 
she  knew  to  be  right  and  she  spoit  her 
life  seeking  that  goaL 


Broadcastinf  aad  Pofidct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS 

or  CAuytMDtxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBB8ENTATIVX8 

Wednesday,  July  31, 1963 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  at. 
1963,  Chairman  Qkkm  Haxais.  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  ^nelgn 
Commerce,  addressed  the  first  Nattooal 
Broadcast  Editorial  Cooferenee.  This 
conference  which  lasted  3  dtajn  was  qxm- 
sored  jointly  by  the  Georgia  Association 
of  Broadcasters  and  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
was  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sitar  at  Athens.  Ga. 

The  subject  of  broadcasting  and  pol- 
ities is  of  particular  intaiest  not  only  to 
Members  of  Congress  but  also  to  public 
oflicials  and  candidates  for  public  office 
in  State  and  local  governments. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions and  Power  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
been  eonduetlng  hearings  on  broadeaat 
editoria^ing  In  general  and  on  my  bm/ 
HJl.  7072,  in  particular.  The  porpoaei 
of  my  bin  is  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Comnjunications  Act  to  give  candidate 
for  public  office  who  are  attacked  in  a 
broadcast  editorial  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ply in  penaa  over  nieh  station.  Simi- 
larly, if  a  broadcasting  station  editorial- 
izes in  favor  of  a  candidate,  other  can- 
didates for  the  same  ofBce  would  have, 
under  my  bill,  a  right  to  reply  In  person. 
Chairman  Hauos'  address  went  In  con- 
siderable length  into  some  of  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  broadcast  editorial- 
izing, and  raised  many  questions  to 
which  answers  must  be  sooaM  in  the 
public  interest.  Therefore,  I  ara  ^leloe- 
ing  the  text  of  the  address  at  this  point 
in  the  Rioord: 

BaoAocAariNG  aira  Pouxrea 


(^leech  ctt  Hon.  Oaor  Haibb) 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemsn.  par- 
tldpants  and  honored  guests  of  the  National 
Broadcast  Editorial  Conference,  there  Is  an 
old  saying  that  a  statesman  Is  a  dead  poli- 
tician. I  am  glad  to  be  alive;  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  pdltldan;  and  I  am  grattfled  that 
yon  have  Invited  me  to  parttdpata  m  this 
eonference  on  broadcast  editorlaUalng  to  «^»^ 
to  you  on  the  subject  "Broadcastlag  m**! 
Politlcs.- 

Ttoa  assignment  Is  not  aa  easy  on*.  But 
then  a  man  does  not  chooae  to  ba  a  p^ntlf^an 
because  he  prefers  an  easy  Ufa.  A  aocosarful 
poUtMan  oonddera  problema  not  ao  much 
as  dUBcuItles  to  be  avoided  but  as  rhsllanses 
to  be  met. 
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the  lflsBlsBln>l  broadcast- 
talk.  *3roadcastlng  and 
'  X  eipressed  the  thought 
irtio  are  engaged  In  the 
J  whether  as  broadcasters 
t  fegiilslcsi  of  broadcasting 
*  tightrope  walking  a  regu- 
•■plrato  beeome  sucoeesful 


ttat 


edltoi  lallalng. 


Is  this  more 

of  f**!'  flT*1**g  and 

whloh  sseks  to  deal  with 

Pertiape  it  might 

that  area  broadcasters  and 

to  acquire  the  SkUl  of  danc- 

tlghtrope.    The  tl^trope 

m  mind  stretches  between 

prlrato  tatarssts  and  mora 

ttM  fhnt  amendment 

of  tha  Oommunleatlons  Act 

and  the  licensing  standard 

at  the  other  end. 

our  Subcommittee  on 

Mid  Power  has  been  con- 

diwtng  the  past  week  on 

Tou  may  not  be 

for 


In  erest 


Ih  the  eovrsa  4f  the  hearings  on  tha  House 
resolutlan  propc  rtng  to  saqmud  section  S16 
for  presidential  md  vice  presidential  eandl- 
datse  dwtng  tb»  19M  '^*"r**ir".  frwiuent 
*  to  broadcast  edltorlalls- 
eommlttee  consideration  of 
the  bCn  la  eneeu  tve  session  several  members 
oenmiltte  >  urged  adoption  of  amend- 
riaolutlon  aimed  at  dealing 
of  caadldatea  in  case  of 
edttorfUlalng  for  or  against  politl- 
eal  candidates. 

Z  urged  my  ctlUaaguea  not  to  attempt  to 
tack  on  any  highly  controversial  amendment 

editorialising  to  the 
somewhat  leas  cbntroverslal  temporary  sus- 
pension of  saetla  t  tlfi  Umltsd  to  preeldentlal 
and  viee  praaldai  ktlal  candldatea  for  18M.  I 
that  0  ar  Subeammlttae  on  Com- 
mualeatlona  aa^  Power  would  hold  *«T*"gs 
on  tha  antlra  sntfeet  of  broadcast  editorialis- 


ing ta  the  eourai 


of  which  all  aqjMCts  of  this 


probtaa  would  I  •  gone  Into  carefully.  Sub- 
■equantly.  la  tha  course  of  the  debate  <m  the 
floor  of  the  Hon  e  on  the  suq>enslon  resolu- 
tion. I  advised  tl  le  membership  of  the  House 
of  our  ^aaa  to  sonduct  theee  hearings. 

HOW,  there  ha  i  been  some  open  erltlelsm 
of  oar  dsdalon  to  hold  nnngTcissiiiiial  oom- 
mlttae  heaztngs  n  this  highly  seasltlve  sub- 


Jact.  and  X  naderstand  there  has  beea  a  good 
deal  of  not-ao-open  grumbling  and  a  great 
deal  of  aiyrehenslon  among  broadcasters. 

Xt  haa  been  suggested  that  theee  hearlngi 
were  being  conducted  for  the  purpoee  of  In- 
timidating radio  and  televlalon  broadcasters 
eo  that  they  would  think  twice  before 
editorialising  over  their  facilities,  and  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  poUtlcal  candldatee. 

Let  me  state  to  you  emphatically  that  In 
my  opinion  the  appropriate  commltteee  of 
the  Congreas  have  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  to  go  Into  this  admittedly  highly  srasl- 
Uve  subject.  We  will  not  avoid  our  re^on- 
slblUty  because  It  happens  to  be  a  deUcate 
problem. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1034  dose  not 
have  any  specific  provision  which  sets  forth 
a  congreeslonal  policy  toward  broadcast 
editorialising.  The  act  doee  not  specifically 
permit  or  specifically  prohibit  broadcast 
editorialising  nor  doee  It  lay  down  any 
ground  rulee  for  such  editorializing. 

Tlie  Commission  tried  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  •^<V^allslng  first  In  IMl  In  the 
Ifayflower  decision  by  applying  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  act  that  a  broadcast 
license  may  be  granted  only  If  It  serves  the 
public  Intwest.  convenience,  or  neceeslty. 
The  Commission  construed  that  provision  as 
precluding  broadcast  editorialising  by 
licensees  because  the  nrmmni— v>>i  felt  that 
licensee  editorialising  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  Interest  of  the  public  In  having 
broadcast  operations  conducted  fairly  and 
Impartially. 

Later,  In  1M9,  after  extensive  hearings  on 
the  subject,  tha  Commission,  with  one  Com- 
missioner dissenting,  reached  the  opposite 
conclusion  and  determined  that  licensee 
edltorlallBlng  was  conqwtlble  with  the  public 
Intwest.  provided  llcenseee  afllrmatlvely  aid 
and  encourage  the  airing  of  opposing  views. 

Thus,  the  statutory  language  of  an  act  of 
Congress  has  been  construed  to  reach  dia- 
metrically qppoelte  reeulta.  Aa  the  prac- 
tice of  broadcast  editorialising  becomes  more 
frequent,  the  Congrees  would  be  dereUct  If 
It  did  not  exercise  its  oversight  function  to 
into  the  practlcee  and  policies  re- 
ig  to  broadcast  editorialising  and  the 
Ible  need  for  further  clarifying  leglsla- 

The  purpoee  of  such  an  examination  U  to 
establish  what  the  facts  are  and  to  identify 
such  problems  aa  may  exist  which  are  of 
public  concern.  X  submit  and  I  trust  you 
win  agree — that  there  are  few  things,  if  any. 
In  the  area  of  broadcast  editorialising  which 
are  exclusively  matters  of  private  concern. 

After  aU.  broadcast  editorials  are  con- 
cerned with  pubUc  issues,  are  addressed  to 
the  public,  and  the  pubUc  airways  are  used 
to  disseminate  them  to  the  public. 

By  no  stretch  oi  the  Imagination  can  they 
be  conaldered  the  private  outpourings  of  in- 
dividuals deetlned  to  reach  only  a  pre- 
selected group.  The  participants  In  broad- 
cast editorialising  cannot.  In  my  opinion, 
claim  any  right  of  privacy  seeking  to  screen 
the  circumstances  from  public  scrutiny. 
However,  there  may  be  limits  which  should 
be  Impoeed  yxpon  such  scrutiny,  and  I  trust 
your  conference  may  want  to  explore  what 
theee  limits  shotUd  be. 

PersonaUy,  I  have  been  for  some  time  a 
strong  advocate  of  broadcast  editorializing. 
In  a  speech  In  May  1958  before  the  Connect- 
icut Broadcaat  Association,  I  had  this  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  editorializing— -and  I 
quote: 

"In  reading  the  reports  on  the  recent  NAB 
convmtlon  at  Los  Angeles,  which  many  of 
you  may  have  attended,  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  key  speakers  appealed  to  you,  the  broad- 
casters, to  make  use  of  your  right  to  edi- 
tartaUaa.  X  agree  with  the  speakers  on  it 
and  X  hope  you  win  do  so  and  wlU  do  so 
fretiy.  and  in  so  doing  you  wlU  of  course  ob- 
serve tha  mlaa  of  falmees  which  the  Gom- 


munlcattona  Act  Impoeee  on  broadcasters  as 
a  part  of  tha  requirement  that  broadcasters 
must  operate  In  the  public  Intereet.  •  •  • 
In  editorialising  you  wlU  not  be  able  to  look 
at  'rattngs'  In  order  to  decide  whether  your 
efforte  at  edltorlallalng  are  successful.  •  •  • 
In  editorlallMlng  you  wlU  find  that  to  a  large 
extent  you  must  shoulder  responsibility  for 
your  editorials  yourself  and  you  cannot  pass 
that  re^KmslbUity  on  to  the  Usteners  or  the 
viewers.  Having  shouldered  this  reeponsi- 
bUlty  yourself  In  the  case  of  editorializing, 
you  may  rely  to  a  lesser  extent  on  'ratings' 
and  to  a  greater  extent  on  your  ovra  proper 
sense  of  valuee." 

If  the  Commission  at  different  times 
reached  different  conclusions  with  some 
Commissioners  dissenting  with  respect  to  edl- 
torlallslng.  It  should  not  surprise  anybody 
that  individual  broadcasters  and  individual 
politicians  differ  when  it  oomee  to  the  "brood 
of  complicated  problems"  Inherent  in  broad- 
cast editorialising. 

In  order  to  discuss  complex  problems  half- 
way intelligently  we  first  must  be  reasonably 
certain  that  we  give  i4>proxlmately  the  same 
meaning  to  the  terms  which  we  use  In  our 
discussions.  When  we  talk  about  "editorial- 
ising" we  must  realize  that  there  Is  the  nar- 
rower concept  of  edltorlallalng  referred  to 
by  the  Commission  as  "overt  editorializing" 
which  consists  of  advocacy  by  broadcast  li- 
censees identified  as  such. 

In  fact,  there  is  the  type  of  broadcast  edi- 
torialising by  means  of  licensee  selection 
of  news  editors  and  commentators  sharing 
the  licensee's  general  opinions. 

There  is  also  broculcast  editorializing  by 
making  available  the  Ucensee's  facilities  to 
persons  and  organizations  reflecting  the  li- 
censee's viewpoint  either  generaUy  or  with 
respect  to  speclflc  Issuee. 

In  order  to  have  a  fruitful  discussion  it 
wiU  be  neceesary  at  all  tlmee  to  bear  in  mind 
theee  different  typee  of  broadcast  edltcwtal- 
Izlng  and  we  shall  have  to  specify  which 
type  we  have  reference  to  when  we  talk 
about  broadcast  editorialising. 

Chairman  Henry,  In  his  prepared  state- 
ment before  our  subcommittee,  suggested 
that  the  Commission  and  the  Congrees  are 
most  concerned  about  the  "overt"  type  of 
editorialising.  I  cannot  agree  at  all  that 
this  type  of  editorializing  is  the  main  con- 
cern of  the  Congrees  In  this  area,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Congreas  and  tha  Commission 
would  ba  remiss  In  their  duties  if  they  con- 
cerned themselves  only  with  this  particular 
aapect  of  editorializing. 

X  venture  to  g\iees  that  many  political  of- 
ficeholders— and  I  am  not  speaking  only  of 
Members  of  Congress — are  likely  to  be  ap- 
prehensive with  regard  to  broadcast  editori- 
alizing for  or  against  political  candidates. 
Their  apprehensions  are  not  based  so  much 
on  lack  of  trust  in  the  fairness  of  broadcast- 
ers but  on  the  certain  knowledge  that  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  are  today  among 
the  moet  powerful  mass  media  of  influenc- 
ing pubUc  opinion  in  general  and  the  voters 
at  election  time  in  particular. 

Therefore,  the  first  choice  of  many  poli- 
ticians might  be  to  avoid  this  new  threat 
and  to  prevent  broadcast  editorializing  for 
or  against  poUUcal  candidates.  On  more 
mature  consideration,  however,  moet  politi- 
cians may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
first  choice  might  not  be  a  wise  one,  quite  - 
apart  from  the  fact  that  a  prohlblUon  of 
this  particular  kind  of  broadcast  editorializ- 
ing might  be  attacked  in  the  coxirts  on  the 
grounds  that  It  vlOlatee  the  constitutional 
prohibition  of  the  first  amendment. 

Thus,  their  second  and  probably  wiser 
choice  might  be  to  attempt  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
munications Act  to  assure  falmtas  to  poli- 
ticians In  the  use  of  radio  and  television 
facilitlee  when  used  for  pxirpoeee  of  editorial- 
izing for  or  against  pcutlcular  polltlcUns. 
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XnddantaUy,  your  emiferenoe  may  want 
to  azidora  ths  question  whether  TslTnoao 
to  poimelans  and  f almaas  to  the  publlo  are 
necessarily  one  and  the  same.  X  may  be  prej- 
udiced and.  therefore,  not  a  good  Judge.  As 
George  Bernard  Shaw  haa  remarked:  "The 
love  of  falrplay  is  a  spectator's  virtue,  not 
a  prlndpal's."  I  can  assure  you.  however, 
that  poUtlolana.  aa  a  rule  may  object  to  hav- 
ing their  "rli^ta"  of  answering  broadcast 
editorials  depend  on  the  discretion  of  broad- 
casters. 

Congreesman  Mom'  bin  constitutes  an  at- 
tempt In  setting  up  seme  ground  rules  In  the 
limited  area  of  edltorlaUUng  with  i^egard  to 
poUtloal  candidates.  Xt  would  make  i^ipu- 
cable  tha  equal  opportunity  provlalons  of 
section  815  of  the  rinmmi^Tii^fitiqns  Act  of 
1084  to  edltorlallBlng  by  broadcast  Ucensees 
for  or  sgalnst  poUtlcal  candidates. 

As  was  testified  In  the  course  of  hearings 
before  our  suboonmilttee  there  are  aome  dlf- 
fieultlea  inherent  in  tha  approach  propoaed 
by  the  blU.  Tliaee  dUBeultlea.  however,  can 
be  correctad  and  our  conunlttaa  wlU  have  oc- 
casion to  consider  the  bin  after  the  h— »i«Bg 
have  been  completed.  Whether  or  not  the 
bin  becomes  law.  however.  Congressman  Moss 
ought  to  be  congratulated  on  hla  efforts  to 
place  before  the  public  a  concrete  propoaal 
designed  to  deal  with  one  Important  aspect  of 
broadcast  edltorlallBlng. 

While  It  may  be  dUBeult  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules  with  ragard  to  broadcast  edi- 
torializing we  mtist  Aevertheleas  strive  to  do 
so.  The  very  fact  that  the  Georgia  Broad- 
casters have  caUed  this  conference  eeems 
proof  to  me  that  you  agree  with  that  pst>posl- 
tlon.  Discussion  of  the  proUams  la  this 
srea  Is  wholeeome  and  constitutes  a  valuable 
and  Important  aq>ect  of  our  democratlo 
proceeaea. 

XiCt  me  attempt  to  make  aome  obeervatlona 
which  X  tMpt  win  foeua  attention  on  aome 
aspects  of  editorlallBing  which  X  happen  to 
bcneve  are  of  transcending  importance. 

Broadcast  edltorlallBlng  U  but  one  aspect 
of  broadcast  programing.  Regulation  of 
bropKlcast  programing  la  a  moat  dllllcult  and 
elusive  subject.  This  Is  true  of  regulation 
by  government  as  weU  aa  self -regulation  by 
Industry  through  voluntary  oodea.  etc. 

Since  aU  broadcasters  reqidre  a  govern- 
ment Ucense  before  they  are  permitted  to 
angage  in  broadcasting,  there  Is  a  natural 
tendency  to  base  regulations — governmental 
aa  wen  as  private— on  the  fallacious  assump- 
tion that  broadcasters  are  pretty  uniform 
when  it  comes  to  aspirations,  interests,  ca- 
pacity, outlook,  and  other  hxmum  traits. 
This  assumption  is  f  actuaUy  Incorrect  and  as 
supposition  it  Is  not  in  the  public  Interest. 

It  there  hss  been  a  regrettable  tendency 
towarda  uniformity  among  broadcaaters.  thla 
tendency  ought  to  be  counteracted  to  tha 
utmost,  and  especlaUy  by  organlaatlons 
which  pxuport  to  repreeent  broadcasters. 


X  wonder  whether  many  persons  would  sug- 
gest that  newspapers  are  pretty  uniform  or 
that  magaalnes  are,  and  that  standards  with 
regard  to  their  contents  could  be  established 
by  establishing  nuntmimn  standards  for  their 
personnel  or  faculties. 

Similarly,  woxUd  it  not  be  inappropriate 
to  attempt  the  establishment  of  standards 
for  broadcast  programs,  including  broadcast 
editorials,  by  eetabllshlng  wiiniiw^im  stand- 
ards with  regard  to  personnel  or  faculties? 

The  NAB  committee  on  edltculaliBing 
seeks  to  encourage  edltorlallBlng  as  broad- 
casters become — and  X  quote — "properly 
eqiUi^>ed  to  perform  the  editorial  function 
with  the  hlgheet  degree  of  professional  skin 
and  integrity."  Chairman  ^uy  stated  be- 
fore our  subconunlttee — and  I  quote:  "We 
have  cautioned  that  the  Ucensee  should  not 
do  so  [namely,  edlt<»lallzlng]  if  he  U  not 
prepared  to  act  fairly  and  to  employ  an  ade- 
quate staff  as  the  f oxmdatlon  for  meaningful 
and  intelligent  edltorlallsatlon." 

Are  the  NAB  and  FCC  getting  ready  to  ea- 
tahllsh  mlnlmtim  standards  with  req>ect  to 
staflhig?  X  hope  not.  X  doubt  that  mean- 
ingful minimum  standards  in  this  respect 
can  be  established  for  aU  broadcasters. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
trying  to  say  that  there  are  not  and  should 
iK>t  be  standards  of  procedure  to  be  f oUowed 
by  aU  broadcasters  with  regard  to  broadcast 
editoriallBlng  in  order  to  assure  performance 
In  the  pubUc  Interest.  But  is  exclusive  or 
primary  focusing  on  the  queetlon  of  stalling 
going  to  be  helpful? 

Por  example,  X  submit  that  a  radio  broad- 
caster  who  operates  an  electronic  Juke  box 
and  who  does  not  give  any  time  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  pubUc  Issues  either  by  poUtlcal 
candldatee  or  by  spokesmen  for  different 
points  of  view  on  such  Issues,  hss  not 
eqiUpped  himself  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to 
edltorlaliae  on  such  Issuee  or  candldatee  even 
if  he  should  hire  a  quallfled  pereoh  to  write 
the  edltorlala  for  him. 

I  submit  that  the  right  to  editorialize  muat 
be  earned  and  thla  right  should  be  properly 
exercised  <mly  wlthia  the  context  of  other 
eiqxjsures  of  the  issuee  or  the  candldatea  over 
the  faculties  of  the  station. 

Purthermore,  your  conference  may  weU  de- 
sire to  dlsrass  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  eectlon  817  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  to  Inroadcast  edltorlallBlng 

the  overt  type  of  Ucensee  edltorlallBlng  as 
weU  as  other  types  of  edltorlallBlng. 

Section  817  provides  substantially  that  aU 
matter  tooadcast  by  any  radio  sutlon  for 
which  any  money  m  other  valuable  consid- 
eration is  directly  or  indirectly  paid  or 
promised  to  tha  station  by  any  parson  shaU 
at  the  time  the  matter  Is  so  broadcast  ba 
announced  as  paid  for  ot  furnished  by  such 
person. 

Tlie  broad  principle  on  which  this  status 
tory  provision  is  based  U  that  the  Usteners 


or  viewers  have  the  right  to  expect  tliat  mat- 
ters broadcast  are  broadcast  hocntiaa  of  tlie 
independmit  editorial  Judgment  of  tha  broad- 
cast licensee  rather  than  »»««fnwft  of  some 
consideration  paid  or  pi  i  siilssil  to  tha  U- 
censee  for  broadcasting  this  matter.  v-«r- 
tener  and  viewer  reliance  on  the  broidcastsr's 
editorial  Integrity  la  aa  Inqtortaat  pulMlo 
Interest  factor  which  la  entltlad  to  oro- 
tectlon. 

Of  cotirse,  section  317  would  be  I4>pllcable 
if  a  broadcaater  were  to  broadcast  an  edito- 
rial for  which  he  receives  ftftmimnsatinn  from 
any  other  person.  However,  should  not  the 
listeners  and  viewers  also  be  i^iprlsad  of  the 
fact.  If  such  fact  hiypens  to  be  the  ease,  that 
a  particular  editorial  was  prepared  by  a 
BOTirce  not  contrOUed  by  the  Tlpgnan  him- 
self; such  as,  for  exanyHe,  an  editorial  aervice 
to  which  the  broadcaster  happens^o  sub- 
scribe? Or  that  the  editorial  was  tealshad 
flree  of  charge  by  some  organiaattan  or  an- 
other? 

The  existence  of  editorial  servloes  Is  a  weU 
known  fact  and  many  newqiapers  avaU 
themselvee  of  theee  services.  Ttue  enough, 
no  newspaper  is  required  to  dlsdoae  to  Its 
readers  the  fact  that  some  or  most  of  Its 
editorials  are  derived  from  such  a  soone. 
Many  newqiMtpers,  however,  do  so  anyway. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you.  howavar. 
the  question  whether  the  public  intecast  doea 
not  reqidre  snc^  dlsdoaora  la  tha  easa  of 
radio  and  televlUon  broadcast  edttorlate. 

Our  committee's  payola. and  ratla^s  la- 
veetlgatlon  have  demonstrated  tha  trcmaa- 
dous  power  which  organlBattoas  not  i«'«rntn| 
by  our  Government,  such  aa  phonograph  nc- 
ords  manufacturers  aad  dlatrlbutora.  %nd 
rating  servloes  hava  SMrdsed  over  tha  pro- 
grams broadcaat  by  atany  "ftniiss.  Xf.  im- 
beknown  to  viewers  and  listeners,  persons  not 
controUed  by  ladivldaal  llnsnsaaa.  nieh  m 
editorial  aervioaa  ware  to  aohlava  sladlar  con- 
trol over  broadcast  edltorlallBlng.  the  poten- 
tial harm  to  the  puMlc  eoold  ba  laflaltely 
greater  than  It  has  been  in  theee  other  situ- 
ations. 

Thttefore.  as  the  practice  of  edltorlallBlng 
grows,  in  order  to  forestaU  any  hana  to  tha 
public  should  we  not  require  certain  dla- 
closuree  with  regard  to  the  aootoea  cf  edlto- 
rtaU  and.  perhapa.  other  elreamataaees  which 
surround  the  origia  of  aditorialat 

Queetlons  of  how  the  publlo  latsnat  oaa 
bMt  be  protaetad  la  tha  ana  of  braadeaat 
edltorlallBlag  are  Just  bcg|aala|  to  ba  askad. 
In  no  area  of  broadcast  prognunlng  Is  the 
pubUc  Interest  more  dUBeult  to  protect.  Xn 
no  area  win  protection  be  needed  man  aa 

the  praetloe  of  editorlalldng  sas sa  graatar 

pravalenoe. 

X  am  glad  that  you  are  aware  of  tha  urgent 
need  to  dlecuas  theee  problems,  aad  I  hope 
that  I  have  left  with  yon  a  Uttle  food  for 
thought  for  the  impeading  dliOog  la  thif 
important 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1, 1963 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Joel  2:  21:  Fear  not.  O  land;  be  olad 
and  rejoice:  for  the  Lord  toiU  do  great 
things. 

Ood  of  an  majesty  and  mercy,  create 
within  US  during  this  moment  of  prayer, 
those  longings  and  desires  which  Thou 
dost  delight  to  satisfy. 

Grant  that  Integrity  of  character,  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  reverence  for  Thy 


law  may  be  the  cardinal  virtues  whereby 
we  are  known  among  our  fellow  men. 

May  we  listen  in  on  the  life  of  strug- 
gling humanity  with  those  noUe  atti- 
tudes and  feelings  of  sympathy  and  char- 
ity, of  kindness  and  good  will. 

Show  us  how  we  may  encourage  the 
hearts  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  safe- 
guarding  the  good  name  of  our  bdoved 
country  and  extending  its  influence  as  a 
migh^  power  in  esUbUshing  universal 
peace. 

Help  us  to  lay  hold  of  Thy  divine  pow- 
er and  gird  us  with  that  IndomiUble 


faith  which  will  enable  us  to  meet  our 
advosarles  fearlessly  and  valiantly. 

Hear. us  in  the  name  of  oar  Mcootd 
Lord.    Amtn. 


THE  JOURNAL 


me  Journal  of  the  mxioeedings  of 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


COMMmXB  ON  MBRCHAMT 
MARINB  AMD  FIBHKRIBB 

Mlr.AIABRT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nortti  Carolina 
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on  Merehaiit  Martne 
be  pnmitted  to  att 


CALL  OP  THE 

llr.FBUiY.    Mr. 
point  of  order  thai 


The  GOPSAKBL    It  there  objection  to 
the  raqueitoCt^e  gentleman  from  OUa- 


Ifr.  Optakac,  I  dhjeei. 


SDBCOIOCm  BE  no.  5  OFTHB  COM- 


METTSB 
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half  Of  the 
nfr.  CiLua]. 
that! 

tee  on  the 
toMtAvlnc 
TheSPBAl 
the  requeet  of 


on  be- 
trom  New  Yoxk 
k  unanimous  consent 
t  No.  5  of  the  Commit, 
be  permitted 
debate  today. 
Is  there  objection  to 
!  gentleman  from  Okla- 

lAr.  Qpeaker,  I  object 


3P  BUBINKHR  SHOWN 
DfFBOVINO 


CONDniCWB 
TO 

HrVANZK.    llr.E^Teaker.Iaskunan- 
o  extend  mj  remarkB  at 
this  point  in  tk  B  RBoraa. 

Is  then  objection 
to  ttae  requeet  of  the  gentleman  from 
ddot  _^_ 

▼ANIX  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
I^eaaed  to  note  In  the  Wan  Street  Jour- 
nal of  todaj  the  report  that  the  profits 
of  4M  ibna  In.lhe  seeond  quarter  of  1M3 
W  moent  from  thoee  of  the 


PAYMENT 


STATES,  D  CREASE 


Mr.  McdiOL 


unanimous 
r's 


DISTRICT   O  '   COLUMBIA, 


BY       THE 


iAN. 


HOUSE 

'.  Imake  the 
quorum  Is  not 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wadilngton  makes  a  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  eridently 
a  quorum  is  not  inesent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  toU,  and  the  f  ol- 
lofwlng  Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

IBoQlfo.loe] 

^mt 

Cniis 

Nedxi 

B»ttln 

Tlynt 

onsrlen.m. 

Barry 

yuitan.Teim. 

PU<^er 

Blatnlk 

Oa«hli>«i 

Bob«rU.Ala. 

Ormnt 

Boblaoa 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

onfla 

SheUcy 

Buckley 

Hanlia 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cdltf 

Eealcy 

StMblMT 

caieif 

BuddlMtan 

Steed 

Cbuk 

jOlmson,  CaUf . 

Thombeny 

CntflMT 

J<»«.lSo. 

Vlneon 

Dkvla.nnn. 

Xm» 

Whitener 

Dmt 

MmOobaM 

Whlttan 

Dtncdl 

MUtar.  M.T. 

WInrtead 

Qolle  obvUm  iy,  the  ^mrt  in  corporate 
taieome  Is  the  i  roximate  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration's revision  of  the  depreda- 
tion aehedule  1  ist  year  coupled  with  the 
action  of  Cong  ress  In  authorising  the  7- 
peroeot  Jnvestiient  credit. 

It  fti  abont  tl  ■•  that  the  busfaoess  com- 
munity of  Ame  learecognlae  the  tremen- 
dous effoct  tha  t  President  Kennedy  and 
ttils  admtoistn  tion  has  made  to  improve 
Vtm  conditlops  yt  business.  By  the  same 
tokffn^  the  balness  community  should 
recognise  Vbe  i  reat  need  for  cooperation 
in  important  a  taninistrative  pi^ograms  to 
bring  about  fi  n  employment  and  meet 
toe  problems  o  distressed  areas  end  dis- 
I  hrooghout  the  country. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roDcall  387 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
cee<Ungs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CCMdMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
POREIGM  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlffffflw  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  At  during  general 
debate  today. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Hm  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  li  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  QREEN  of  Oregon.  Por  some 
time,  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  I  have  been  ooneeraed 
with  the  way  in  which  our  postmasters 
are  appointed.  This  concern  has  been 
prompted  by  a  number  of  factors.  The 
postmaster  holds  a  most  reqwnsible 
position  in  every  hamlet,  town,  and  city; 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  ampt^tment  and 
the  resulting  work  of  the  postmaster 
should  be  free  of  any  political  influ- 
ences— divorced  from  the  patronage  sys- 
tem. 

I.  therefore,  introduce  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  would  provide  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Postmaster  General 
of  postmasters  at  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  post  offices  through  com- 
petitive civil  service. 

This  legislation  would  properly  place 
the  appointment  of  postmasters  in  the 
selective  eMi  servlee  and  away  from 
the  political  influences  of  the  past,  and 
in  addition  would  eliminate  a  burden- 
some Job,  one  that  we  are  sure  is  all 
too  familiar  to  the  Members  of  this 
Congress.  This  bill  would  terminate  the 
influence  of  the  so-called  congressional 
advisory  system.  We  are  asked  to  rec- 
ommend amdicants  that  we  may  not 
even  know,  and  in  effect  we  disqualify 
persons  whose  experience  and  qualiflca- 
tions  are  too  often  not  even  considered. 
It  seems  to  me  that  advancement  and 
appointment  based  on  merit  would  also 
raise  the  morale  of  personnel  and  result 
in  strengthening  the  postal  service. 


ANNUAL 
UNITED 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS 

Mrs.  SUUJVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  ConsameT  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  pywiring  and  Curraicy  may  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  executive  session  today 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ttie  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I . 
to  take  from  the 
the  bill  (HIL  6177)  Dis- 
teict  of  Columiia,  annual  payment  by  the 
United  Statet, 
amendments 


increase,  with  Senate 
hereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amend  ocnta.  vad  request  a  con- 
ference with  t  le  Senate. 

The  OTAKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ef^e  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna? 

The  Chair 
the 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BIANPOWER 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  wad  Labor  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  general  debate  on  this  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  d  the  gentteman  from  Penn- 
s^vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


lears  none  and  ^gPO^^      APPOINTMENT  OP  POSTMASTERS 


Hnx  of  Virgin  a^  Haxsbs.  and  HoazoB. 


Mrs.  QREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unantanoos  eonaent  to  addrees  the 


INTERSTATE  SHIPMENT  OF 
KREBTOZEN 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobb. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  at 
least  13  years  the  substance  Kr^iozen 
has  been  produced  as  an  intended  aid  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer.  Its  value  in 
this  treatment  is  and  has  been  in  dis- 
pute: but  the  nontoxic  nature  of  the 
drug  does  not  appear  to  be  in  dispute. 
On  July  24  I  siibmitted  House  Resolu- 
tion 573,  to  provide  a  fair,  impartial. 
and  controlled  test  of  the  drug. 

A  recent  incident  in  the  dispute  aroiuid 
the  merits  of  this  drug  has  induced  Dr. 
Durovic,  its  proponent,  to  withdraw  his 
application  for  experimental  status  from 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  The 
automatic  consequence  of  the  termina^ 
tlon  of  this  status  is  that  interstate  ship-^ 
ment  of  Krebtoeai  is  thereafter  illegal. 

In  the  meantime  many  cancer  patients 
undergoing  treatment  by  Krebiosen  are 
passionately  convinced  that  their  lives 
are  contingent  on  further  iMocuremoit 
of  the  drug.  These  people,  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  dilute,  are  taking  the  cott- 
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sequences  of  the  change  In  status  of  the 
drug,  and  are  deq>ly  upeet  at  being  de- 
prived of  it. 

Therefore  I  am  Introdaelng  a  resolu- 
tion i^ch  would  allow  the  Interim  in- 
terstate shipmmt  of  Krebioien  for  the 
treatment  of  any  patient  now  being 
treated  with  the  drug,  or  for  any  patient 
who  is  In  the  terminal  stages  of  cancer, 
until  a  fair  and  scientiflc  test  of  Krebio- 
sen  has  been  carried  out. 


BAD  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Senate  had  before  it  S.  1703.  a 
bill  that  would  extend  the  bracero  pro- 
gram for  1  year.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Paoxmu, 
had  some  things  to  say  about  the  bracero 
program. 

The  MH,  he  noted,  would  be  very  bad 
legislation.  It  would  be  bad  for  the  Mex- 
icans, who  are  brought  here  as  peons, 
and  separated  from  their  families  for 
months.  It  would  be  bad  for  American 
farm  laborers,  who  are  the  most  de- 
pressed people  in  the  country.  They  are 
people  who  earned  last  year  ap  average 
of  $900  per  woiicer. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator  will 
have  more  to  say  about  extending  Public 
Law  78. 


AXTTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Reeolution  4«7  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Iteaolved,  That  upon  the  •d<q;>ttoii  of  this 
resolution  it  thall  be  In  order  to  more  that 
the  Bouse  reaolve  Iteelf  Into  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
XnUon  for  the  conelderatton  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
7600)  to  authorlBe  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminiatra- 
tion  for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations;  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
biU  and  shaU  continue  not  to  e«ceed  five 
hours,  to  be  eqiutlly  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Oommlttee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  biU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  I»LANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs*.  St.  Gsoaox] ;  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  nysdf  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Resolution  467  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  HJt.  7500. 
a  bill  to  authoriie  anmropriatioiis  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative (q;>erations;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  5  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  piupdse  of  H.R.  7500  is  to  author- 
ize m>propriaUons  totaling  $5,238,119,400 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  money  is  allotted  as'follows: 

Research  and  development,  $4,037,- 
575.000. 

Construction  of  facilities.  $692,359,400. 

Administrative  operations.  $508,- 
185.000. 

This  means  a  total  expenditure  of 
$5,238,119,400. 

Since  this  bill  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  and  was  unanimous- 
ly approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  467 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
HJl.7500. 

I  think  that  we  have  rarely  had  a  Mil 
that  is  more  Important  and  probably  less 
understood  than  HJl.  7500.  It  is  a  bill 
thai  cannot  properly  be  understood  by 
any  but  a  very  advanced  scientist.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  very  advanced 
scientists  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  all  those  who 
have  testified  on  this  bill  that  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  take  on  faith.  Mr. 
Spei^r.  in  the  past  we  have  had  to  take 
many  things  on  faith.  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  when  the  first  man  invented 
the  wheel  his  neighbors  all  stood  around 
and  said,  "What  a  very  foolish  thing  this 
is,  and  what  an  awful  lot  of  time  he  has 
wasted." 

I  know  for  a  positive  fact  that  when 
the  Wrights  first  flew  their  rather 
miserable-looking  littie  crate,  because 
that  is  all  it  was,  and  it  is  now  down  in 
the  Smithsonian,  people  said.  "What  a 
foolish  thing  that  is.  Why  did  these  two 
grown  men  waste  all  their  time  and  their 
friends'  money  on  it?" 

We  do  not  know  today  what  is  going 
to  come  from  the  probe  of  outer  space. 
It  may  bring  us  tmtold  blessings.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  prove  that  it  can 
accomplish  very  little.  People  say,  "Why 
send  a  man  to  the  moon?"  There  is 
absolutely  no  guarantee  we  will  send  a 
man  to  the  moon.  We  are  going  to  send 
instruments.  We  are  going  to  try  to  find 
out.  We  are  going  to  probe  outer  space. 
I  believe  this  is  going  to  be  useful. 

Another  thhig  I  like  about  this  bill  and 
that  I  commend  to  the  House  is  that  all 
of  this  is  going  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  advancement  of  science  and  also  the 
advancement  of  the  peaceful  uses  there- 
of. We  do  not  talk  very  mu«^  in  this 
bill  about  defense  or  the  waillke  ad- 
vantages to  be  gabled  therefrom.  We 
do  not  talk  about  keeptaig  up  with  the 
Russians,  which  to  me  is  always  a  littie 


■^ 


bit  like  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses.  We 
even  have  considered  that  we  may  pool 
s(mie  of  our  resources  and  scientiflc 
knowledge  with  them. 

The  one  thing  we  can  understand 
about  this  bill,  and  it  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  is  the  price  tag.  and  It  is  very 
high.  We  are  asked  in  this  bill  for  an 
authorisation  to  spend,  to  u>proprlate. 
$5,238,119,400. 

That  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  we 
have  authorized  and  appropriated  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  other  things  without 
so  much  as  a  tremor.  We  have  appro- 
priated vast  sums  ov^  the  years  for  for- 
eign aid  so  that  at  the  present  time.  I  be- 
lieve, the  grand  total  practically  hits  $100 
billion.  That  money  has  been  spent, 
abroad.  It  has  been  spent  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  has  done  a  great  deal  oi  good 
but  it  has  been  an  outflow  of  money.  I 
would  Uke  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  money  involved  in  this  bill 
will  be  spent  in  the  United  States,  in 
wages,  in  services,  in  buUdinei— right 
here  in  our  own  country;  and  that  on^ 
2  percent  of  this  vast  amount  will  be 
q;>ent  possibly  abroad  in  the  various 
tracking  cmters  that  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  and  I  trust  that  the  rule 
will  be  unanlmotiwly  granted  and  thaf^ 
after  due  deliberation— and  I  am  thank- 
ful that  the  Committee  <m  Rules  has 
given  all  of  5  hours  because  evea  25  boors 
would  not  be  enough  to  deacribe  all  that 
is  in  this  bill— the  House  will  pass  the  bill 
by  a  sizable  vote. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought,  and 
I  realize  that,  uid  both  have  their  vir- 
tues. But  I  still  think  this  is  a  great 
measure  and  that  in  the  gaieratt(ms  to 
come  people  may  look  back  on  this  day 
and  say.  "They  wrought  wdL" 

Ifr^Sp^^^  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  ti^e. 

ifrTDELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
eiich  time  as  he  may  reqidre  fo  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Tbagus]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  I^;»eaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objecti<m. 


coiatRnB  TO 

AMD  MODBLS  OH  THB  flAOB 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^iieaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee may  be  permitted  to  use  certain 
models  and  exhibits  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  to  better  present  the  inf orma- 
titm  that  we  will  trjr  to  present  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f n»n 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TKAGUB  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are,.all  aware  of  the  growing  wave  of 
questions,  in  Congress  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, concerning  the  value  of  oar  pur- 
suing the  program  to  put  a  human  be- 
ing on  the  BMxm.  Many  Americans 
wonder  whether  Tietoty  in  the  race  for 
the  moon  will  be  worth  the  $28  billion 
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or  to  tiisk  tti»  eOort  wm  east 
have  iMieii  ■  Ray  Iwtannri  in  wlileh 
tbooghttul  BM  A IMKW  wondered  wbottier 
this  TMt  sun  of  Aonejr  eoidd  not  be 
bettervoiltoi  eerttk— on  better  hoqelng. 
food,  adnentlo  i.  welfisre,  roeds,  defense, 
or  what  have  foa. 

I^hink  tt  e  A  be  fairly  saM  that,  all 
&a^m  my  car  ser  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
never  been  (actraragant  with  puldie 
fonds.  Tliere  are  many  distingnlshed 
Members  of  tl  Js  body  who  have  fought 
hard  and  eon  Istaitly  against  any  and 
aB  attempts  to  qiend  apinroixriations 
fotdlshly.  My  record  shows  that  during 
the  IT  years  I  have  been  In  Congress.  I 
have  alvafs  bi  m  lined  up  with  the  anti- 
Uoe. 

la  my  firm  and  unshak- 
i  tiat  we  arast  oontinue  to 
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wotkaadplaa  toward  pladng  a  man  on 
the  moon.  Wiq  must  continue  the  race — 
it. 
cost  ifli  secondary  In  this  ease. 
MMorally,  as  i  hairman  of  the  Subocwn- 
mittee  on  Msa  ned  Space  Plight  I  intood 
to  batUe,  as  be  it  I  can.  against  any  tend- 
ency toward  uasteftthiess  in  this  pro- 
gram. All  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Sdenie  and  Astronautics  are 
equally  detenn  ned  to  cut  costs  wlierever 
possible  But  I  fed  very  strongly  that 
we  must  spend  svery  dollar  that  1b  needed 
to  adiieve  vlct  xy  in  space.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

I  oulte  real  tee  that  there  are  some 
highly  reveeb  d  persons— some  of  them 
sdentists— wbi  >  oppose  tMs  venture  and 
daim  that  thci  results  will  not  be  worth 
tbe  effort* 

I  disagree  ei  tlrdy. 

X  do  not  f avfir  the  program  because  it 
technological  exercise,  or 
it  vrould  flatter  our  vanity 


ii  aglamoroofl 
simply  because 
to  beat  the  Ru  sslans  at  the  apace  game. 


Tliere  would  bi 


soch  a  fitvoloc  i  expenditure  of  the  tax- 


oir 


No.  Mr. 

eoBBvletdy  in 
eanm  It  is  an 
one  part— of 

Beeanse  thel 
beings  on  the 
manypecqde 
gram  in  itself . 
is  to  be  first 
search. 


tlink- 


Our  goal  Ii  to 
as  we  have 
alr.andon 
AsVlee 
saidtna 


deveio  xaent, 


all  «ys 
am!  underi 


la  tamuif 


knowtoi  ge— f or 


hvaDmn 
W«  do 

know— vbiU  tta4 
know  that  to 

■Irapblc  In  Its 


ventloB.  la  th< 


no  excuse  whatsoever  for 


I  am  heartily  and 

avor  of  tills  program  be- 

sseuUal  part— but  only 

entire  9ace  program. 

dea  of  putting  human 

]  noon  is  so  glamorous,  too 

of  it  as  an  entire  pro- 

lUs  is  wrong.    Our  goal 

every  area  of  space  re- 

and  exploratiim. 

the  leader  in  maoe»  Just 

been  on  land,  in  the 

the  sea. 
LTnton  B.  JomrsoN 


dcrault 


tlM  gnat  bnakthiough  of 
centuries  to  eome. 
tlM  Soviets  do  not 
■tan  wiu  teU  ua.  We  do 
the  exploration  of  the 
.would  surely  be  as  cata-' 
as  tf  we  had 
at  memilvsne  o(  the 
atom.  Oar  sail* Km  II  j  la  any  ■*«— «*««Vr  Maid 
wm  be  tadaC  aaij  fading  If  we  *>  not  wia  and 
hold  ooBBoe^o^  In  this  new  and  dedalTe 

As  a  nation  >e  have  always  ridden  the 

L  tim  field  of  in- 
of  Industry,  in  ttie 

field  of  we^TOi  ly.  in  the  field  of  nuclear 


Our  past  record  of  glorious 
achievement  In  these  fields  will  be  m 
nothing  if  we  do  not  condnne  the  effort 
In  the  realma  of  spaee.  ^ 

There  is  an  even  more  impressive  rea- 
son why  we  must  be  first  in  the  field  of 
space.   As  President  Kennedy  has  said: 

Only  If  the  United  Stotes  occupies  a  posl- 
tkm  of  preeminence  can  we  help  decide 
whether  this  new  ocean  of  spaee  will  be  a  sea 
€t  peace  or  a  aew.  tenlfylag  theatv  of  war. 

We  are  not  exploring  space  for  vain- 
glorious reasons.  We  are  seeking  peace. 
We  want  to  make  space  an  instrument 
for  the  peaceful  development  of  man- 
kind. If  we  default  on  this,  then  space 
can  be  seized  and  dcxninated  by  others 
as  an  instrument  of  aggression. 

Our  whole  future  as  a  nation — and. 
indeed,  as  a  race— Spends  upon  oiir 
mastery  of  q>ace.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  tbe  bleak  future 
we  would  be  handing  to  our  progeny  If 
we  permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  build 
an  Iron  Curtain  across  the  skies  and 
thus  make  tftace  the  means  by  which 
she  could  inflict  tyranny  on  the  world. 

The  mastery  of  space  will  not  be  won 
by  any  single  achievement,  no  matter 
how  dramatic.  It  will  be  won  by  the 
nation  that  first  accumulates  all  the 
scientific  knowledge,  all  the  techzx>logy. 
all  the  experience  and  all  the  facilities 
necessary  for  regular  service. 

But.  why  is  the  moon  so  Important? 

TO  me,  the  most  Important  reason 
tar  going  to  the  moon  Is  that  our  na- 
tional security  demands  that  no  hostile 
power  will  be  able  to  use  space  as  an  un- 
challenged avenue  of  aggression  against 
us.  The  world  can  be  ruled  from  the 
skies  above.  Both  the  Russian  and  the 
American  military  letiders  generally  con- 
cede this  point.  The  nation  who  domi- 
nates space  will  have  tbe  iaUlilT  to  domi- 
nate the  earth. 

Frankly,  If  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
did  not  depend  upon  our  going  to  the 
nuxm.  I  would  not  be  quite  as  favorable 
about  this  program  as  I  am.  But,  In 
view  of  this  oondderation.  I  say  to  those 
who  claim  we  cannot  afford  the  expense 
of  the  effort:  "We  must  afford  it.  We 
have  no  choice,  no  safe  alternative.  Our 
future,  our  security,  our  freedom  and  the 
freedom  of  our  posterity  all  demand  that 
we  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  at- 
tain this  goal." 

The  job  that  piust  be  done  on  the 
moon  cannot  be  performed  by  machines, 
or  by  robots.  The  most  sophisticated 
maditnes  mankind  has  devel(4)ed  are 
still  limited  taor  what  man  knows  here  on 
earth.  Machines  cannot  think.  They 
cannot  make  on-the-spot  Judgments. 
They  cannot  sde^  between  alternatives 
that  have  not  Iwen  antlcUmted  by  their 
creators.  The  ability  to  adapt  to  an  un- 
expected situation  is  essential  to  success- 
ful exploration.  This  is  a  Job  for  man. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  machinery. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  moon 
exploratlan  la  so  Important  to  us.  In 
making  the  prodigious  effort  to  put  a 
man  on  the  mocn  we  are  going  to  have  to 
mofe  forward  dramatteaUy  In  many  im- 
portant Adds:  selenoe,  engineering,  in- 
dustrial  development,    design,   mathe- 


matics, biology— the  whole  qiiectnim  <rf 
HHlentiflo  and  tfchnologtcal  accomplish- 
ment. 

Tlw  program  win  provide  an  enonnous 
sttmnlus  to  our  intdleetual  growth. 
Right  now,  about  90  cents  .out  of  every 
vace  doUar  is  being  spent  with  private 
Industry.  The  byproducts  of  tliis  pro- 
gram will  have  a  tremendous  influence  on 
our  daily  lives. 

We  have  many  such  bjrproducts  with 
us  today.  One  that  comes  to  mind  is  a 
new  kind  of  glass  which  the  Coming 
people  have  developed.  The  space  pro- 
gram demanded  the  development  of  a 
glass  that  could  stand  ^he  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  that  are  found  in  space. 
Coming  came  up  with  the  answer  and 
the  same  glass  is  p^  iving  invaluable  in 
thousands  of  American  kitchens  today. 

This  Is  Just  one  exanmle.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fantastic  fabrics  undreamed  of 
by  the  average  layman  today.  Ordinary 
fabrics  when  exposed  to  the  conditions 
of  spact^  are  inclined  to  disintegrate. 
An  entirely  new  fabric,  lnv>ervious  to 
space  conditions  must  be  found.  It  will 
be  found — and  It  will  have  many  uses 
on  earth,  as  well. 

The  program  will  develop  new  fuels. 
Ihese  fuels  will  eventually  be  used  to 
move  traffic  on  earth  more  swiftly,  more 
economiciUly  and  more  effectivdy. 

New  metals  and  alloys  will  be  devel- 
oped. Some  metals— in  the  virtual 
vacuum  we  have  in  space — ^literally  boil 
away  and  evaporate.  Others  become  as 
brittle  as  glass.  The  metals  and  alloys 
that  emerge  will  be  of  great  usefulness 
to  us  on  earth. 

The  same  goes  for  plastics.  Even  our 
most  remarluible  plastics  today  change 
their  molecular  structure  when  exposed 
to  radiaticm  and  lose  the  properties  that 
make  them  useful  on  earth.  American 
industry  must— «nd  will— develop  new 
plastics  that  will  serve  mankind  in  his 
own  element  as  well  as  in  the  element  of 
space. 

The  list  is  virtually  endless.  Almost 
every  aspect  of  our  daily  life— from  re- 
frigerating and  heating  systems  to  the 
kind  of  shoes  we  wear  and  the  kind  of 
cars  we  drive— will  be  basically  affected 
by  our  lunar  exploration  program. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  vast  and 
basic  changes  have  been  made  in  our 
civilization  Just  because  a  couple  of  me- 
chanics named  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright  decided  to  experiment  with  a 
flying  toy  on  the  sands  of  Kitty  Hawk. 
The  entire  world  was  changed  in  a  few 
years.  The  effects  of  lunar  exploration 
will  make  the  effects  of  the  flying  ma- 
chine seem  minor  by  comparison.  We 
shall  move  forward  a  full  coitury  in  a 
few  short  years. 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  Speaker— hinar  ex- 
ploration is  essential  to  our  leadership  In 
the  free  world — ^in  the  so-called  imcom- 
mltted  world — and  eventuidly.  in  the  en- 
tire world.  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
military  aspect  of  this.  I  am  referring  to 
U»e  Intellectual  and  moral  leadership 
which,  after  all.  Is  the  only  kind  of 
leadership  that  Is  permanent. 

Our  structure  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  world 
does  not  depend  upon  a  few  isolated. 
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spectacular  achievements.  It  depends 
upon  the  resolution,  patience,  and  ckill 
we  devote  to  enduring  purposes. 

We  have  always  been  the  dominant  na- 
tion in  mechanical  competence  uid  ad- 
venture. From  the  time  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  his  kite  and  Eli  Whitney 
and  his  cotton  gin.  we  have  be«i.  in  the 
eyes  of  other  people,  the  embodiment  of 
ingenuity  and  know-how.  The  rest  of 
the  world  has  looked  to  us  to  supply  these 
virtues— and  to  combine  them  with  a 
morality  and  high  ethical  values  all  our 
own. 

We  have  not  bean  as  dominant  in  these 
areas  In  leccmt  years  as  we  were  in  the 
past.  If  we  flunk  the  space  test,  our 
prestige  will  dwindle  away  to  nothing. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  United  States 
was  beginning  to  suffer  from  premature 
middle  age  before  the  race  for  qiace 
began.  We  had  done  so  much— invented 
80  much— produced  so  much— that  we 
were  inclined  to  rest  on  our  oars  and 
make  do  with  what  we  already  had. 

We  felt  there  were  no  more  new  fron- 
tiers—  no  more  challenges  that  were 
really  first  class. 

This  feeling  of  complacency  is  fatal  to 
a  nation  devoted  and  dedicated,  as  we 
are,  to  the  free  enterprise  system.  Tou 
cannot  stand  still.  If  you  try  it,  you 
find  yourself  being  carried  swiftly  back- 
ward. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  space  pro- 
gram— and  particularly  the  aspect  of  the 
program  involving  lunar  exploration — 
has  reawakened  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  achievement  in  every  segment  of  our 
civilization.  It  has  stirred  the  imagina- 
tion of  science  and  Industry.  It  has 
gtarted  the  blood  coursing  a  little  more 
fervently  through  the  arteries  of  our 
economy.  It  has  started  the  pulse  of  our 
industry  to  start  beating  like  a  drum. 

From  the  stimulus  of  the  space  pro- 
gram an  entire  new  industrial  revolution 
will  be  bom. 

Nothing  quite  like  this  has  happened  to 
us  since  the  days  of  the  pioneers.  The 
vast  q;>irit  of,  adventure-^w^iich  has  been 
lying  dormant  among  us  in  a  period  of 
comparative  softness  and  ease— has  been 
awakened  like  a  sleeping  giant. 

It  is  Just  about  time.  We  were  In  dan- 
ger of  abdicating  our  greatness.  That 
danger  is  passing. 

The  dedsions  we  make  on  space — in- 
cluding the  placing  of  a  man  on  the 
moon — ^wm  determine  the  shape  of  our 
world  for  many  decades,  perhaps  for 
many  centuries,  to  come.  The  position 
the  united  States  win  hold  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  will  in  future  years 
be  determined  by  the  position  we  hold  in 
space. 

The  program  is  expeiislve.  Nobody 
denies  that.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
decide  to  default  In  this  program,  that 
decision  wUl  prove  to  be  the  most  expen- 
sive mistake  mankind  has  ever  made. 
The  cost  of  such  a  mistake  would  be 
greater  than  we  could  possibly  afford  to 
pay. 

Mn.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yldd  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  PnxTl. 


Mr.  PEIIjY.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  the  gentle- 
wcnnan  from  New  York  expressed  grati- 
fication that  the  rule  provides  for  5  hours 
of  debate.  I  want  to  express  my  regret 
that  it  does  not  provide  at  least  6  hours 
because  not  only  does  this  represent  the 
authorization  of  a  vast  sum  of  money, 
but  also  the  technicalities  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  projects  covered  by  the  blU 
could  well  require  more  time. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  filed 
separate  views  which  are  in  the  r^iwrt 
and  I  certainly  hope  my  time  will  be  suf- 
ficient so  that  I  will  be  permitted  to  make 
my  full  statement. 

Mrs.  ST.  QEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gaossl . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  warning  by  a  dis- 
tinguished admiral.  Arlelgh  Burke, 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  that 
the  TFX  warplane  contract  investigation 
discloses  practices  that  could  result  in  the 
"destruction  or  political  perversion"  of 
our  entire  military  procuronent  system. 

Admiral  Burke's  warning  is  pointed 
directly  at  the  decision  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  ItfoNamara  in  which  he  over- 
ruled the  Pentagon's  source  selection 
board  and  awarded  the  $6.5  billion  to  $8 
billion  TFX  contract  to  the  General 
Djmamlcs  Corp. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  admitted  he 
had  no  Independent  cost  studies  avail- 
able on  the  low  bid  by  the  Boeing  Co., 
but  instead  used  figures  out  of  his  head 
and  "rough  judgmmt"  to  throw  out  the 
Boeing  bid.  which  was  $100  million  to 
$415  minion  lower  than  General  Dy- 
namics. 

Admiral  Burke  expressed  serious  con- 
cern over  a  memorandum  pr^iared  by 
John  H.  Rubel,  one  of  McNamara's  tcHD 
aides,  which  pn^wses  an  end  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  source  selection 
boards.  Rubel's  memorandum  proposes 
that  soiirce  selection  boards  be  abolished. 
Substituted  would  be  a  source  evaluation 
board  which  would  make  a  report  but 
have  no  power  to  reccxmnend. 

Burke  Insisted  that  the  TFX  decision 
and  Rubel  memorandum  could  promote 
a  pattern  of  arbitrary  decisions  imder  a 
policy  that  is  admittedly  designed  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  of  overruling 
the  recommendations  of  persons  with  ex- 
pert knowledge  and  experience. 

Admiral  Burke  said : 

Such  a  pattern  can  destroy  the  Integrity  of 
the  source  selection  system.  •  •  •  integrity 
in  military  procurement  Is  vital  to  the  morale 
of  the  military  and  dvlllaa  experts  m  the 
Pentagon,  and  vital  to  the  Industries  that  do 
biulneas  with  the  Pentagon. 

The  former  Cliief  of  Naval  Operations 
insisted  that  above  all  there  must  be  a 
conviction  that  arbitrary  action  win  not 
prevail  and  that  political  influence  or 
other  improper  Influence  cannot  be  suc- 


cessfully used  to  obtain  multlbillion-dol- 
lar  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insist  as  I  did  a  few  days 
ago  that  in  view  ct  the  evkloice  of  etm- 
filet  of  Interest  that  has  beoi  obtained  by 
the  McClellan  Investigating  committee. 
President  Kermedy  ouc^t  to  fire  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Korth  tor  the  position 
he  had  taken  In  connection  with  the 
IFX  contract  manipulations. 

I  predict,  liir.  Speaker,  that  evidence 
yet  to  come  will  Ue  the  knot  of  oonfiict 
of  Interest  even  tighter  around  Korth. 
and  that  at  least  one  other  top  official  in 
the  Pentagon  oufi^t  to  be  summarily 
ousted. 

I  further  predict.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  will  find  it  hu  a 
Dixon- Yates  confiict-of -interest  case  on 
its  hands  in  coxmection  with  the  TFX 
contract  award. 

BCrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton] . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn^^ania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  here  for  debate  tbe 
science  and  astitmautics  authortaatim 
bill  for  1964  which  has  been  studied  very 
thoroughly  by  our  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee.  The  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  worked  as 
hard  as  any  congressional  committee  on 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve, 
under  the  leadership  of  our  fine  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MiixxB]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
compliments  which  have  been  paid  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
wwk  of  the  committee.  We  have  heard 
3,000  pages  of  testimony  on  these  many 
subjects,  it  has  been  a  rewarding  ape- 
rience  to  have  been  on  the  team  and  to 
come  up  here  with  the  unanimous  com- 
mittee actiim  report. 

Mr.  I^^eaker.  the  oommittee  did  not 
take  in  full  the  recommendations  the 
present  administration  sent  up  to  Con- 
gress. We  have  visited  the  space  instal- 
lations all  over  the  country.  For  mys^, 
I  q>ent  a  wedc  in  California  visiting 

those    various    InKtallaMftnn       And.    of 

course,  I  have  been  to  Cape  Canaveral. 
Fla..  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Ala., 
Houston  Marmed  Space  n^t  Center. 
Houston,  and  various  other  places  where 
these  projects  and  eqwriments  are  being 
omidaeted.  We  have  followed  these 
projeets  very  dosely.  Therefore,  our 
oommittee  members  are  very  familiar 
with  the  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  Member  sbould 
need  any  q;>eciflo  Information  on  what 
is  hw>penlng  in  the  space  programs,  the 
Member  can  check  with  us  at  the  com- 
mittee tables  on  the  House  fioor,  and  ob- 
tain such  information. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  tabulation, 
should  any  Monber  Uke  to  see  It  which 
shows  the  committee  action  in  cutting 
the  bill  and  the  provtahms  where  the  bill 
has  been  cut  "Hie  admlnisiiatlon  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  kt  $5,71S,- 
000,000.  We  cut  rtf  $47S3»0.600.  Hiis 
represents  an  ft^-peroent  cut,  lenflng  the 
balance  which  we  reoonmend  to  you 
ananiAoasIy  in  the  oommittee  report  of 
$5,238,110,400. 
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«tlon,  or  prognm  with  rcspact  to  which  he 
has  oonductad  or  Is  ooDduetlnff  «n  inspac- 
tlon.  atuUt,  study,  or  ravtow,  proridod  he 
hM  first  given  written  notice  thereof  to  the 
Administr»tar  «n4  Deputy  Administrator. 
Any  suoh  suspension  shell  remain  effectiTe 
tmtll  such  project,  operation,  or  program  or 
part  thereof  is  ordered  resumed  hy  him  or 
by  the  .Administrator  or  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Iiupector  shall  use  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent  the  auditing,  in- 
vestigation.  and  inspection  facilities  of  the 
▼arious  departments  and  agencies  of  the  fed- 
eral OoTemment,  including  thoee  of  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllee  and  of  the  inspec- 
tors general  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

It  WM  deemed  by  the  chairman  that 
such  a  matter  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  c<»nmlttee  and  be  the  subject 
of  hearings.  In  expressing  my  views 
here,  I  wish  to  onphasixe  that  the  Im- 
portance of  such  an  ofBce  to  the  efB- 
ciency  of  NASA  operattlons  and  programs 
cauuiot  be  underestimated.  Other 
agencies  of  the  XJJB.  QovoTiment  have 
bmeflt  of  such  ofDces.  The  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have 
by  law  Offices  of  Inq;>ectoir  Oeneaml  as 
does  the  Depoutment  of  State.  The  De- 
pourtment  of  Agriculture  has  an  Office  of 
InapectcM-  Goieral  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  January  1963.  I  consider  it 
of  vital  Importauioe  for  NASA  to  have 
such  an  office  In  view  of  the  ever-In- 
creasing conu>ladtle8  now  existing  with- 
in the  programs  of  NASA. 
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report,  which  contains 
consists  of  aO€  pages.  We 
have  tiMse  rapbrts  available. 
I  have  a  sbei  t  here  which  wffl  be  avail- 
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Be*t 


We  need  am  I  strongly  recommend  the 
tfta^rHTtt"*****  )f  an  Inspector  General  In 


the  Natkmal  ^eranautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 


NASA's  many  and  varied 
obJecUves  hav  s  been  characterised  over 
the  pcwt  5  yea  -s  by  ever-increasing  com- 
Iramiflcatlons.    The  mam- 
that  have  aolsen  as  a 
roles  and  missions 
requirement  for  objec- 
and    evaJuatlon    of 
and  operations. 
__  7770,  establishes  the 

Office  of  Inspector  General  in  NASA  and 
spedfles  the  d  itles  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eraL  It  is  as  oUows 

ky  Iho  Sonmto  mnd  Houae  of 
o/  tho  VnlUd  Mtmt€9  of 
1  ii»  0oiipr«ss  ssesinMed.  That  title  n 
of  4tt»  MMIaaM  i  AoronautlcB  and  ^^aoe  Act 
of  19M  is  aaaE  lad  toy  xedoalgnAtlng  sectUxis 
a06  aad  9M  M  aeetloos  aot  and  307. 
tlvoiy.  and  by  l  nsortlng  after  oectloo  9M  the 
followlBff  new  paction 


"ucsFBCToa  or  Fsonsans  and  oi 
"Sac.  305.  (a)  There  shaU  be  in  the  Ad- 
ministration an  Inspector  of  Programs  and 
Operations  (Iwreinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Inspector')  wtio  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  (xmder 
clause  (A)  of  secUon  a0S(b)(a))  and  who 
shall  be  responsible  directly  to  the  Admin- 
istrate and  Deputy  Administrator. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector 
to  conduct  a  continuing  study  and  review  of 
the  operations  of  the  Administration,  with 
apoaUka  reference  to  its  oontraetoai  relations 
with  prlTate  Industry.  In  the  discharge  oi 
this  duty  the  Inspector  shall — 

"(1)  arrange  for,  direct,  or  conduct  such 
reriews,  inspeetiODS,  and  audits  of  programs 
being  conducted  or  participated  in  by  the 
Administration  as  he  considers  necessary  for 
the  purpoea  o<  aacertaining  the  eOdency  and 
economy  of  their  administration,  and  of  pro- 
moting the  expeditious  attainment  of  their 
objectlTes; 

"(2)  "««««♦-*«"  oontinuotis  observation  and 
review  of  pro0«ms  with  respect  to  which  he 
l^^lscharging  such  duty  to  determine  the 
e^Hit  to  which  such  programs  are  in  com- 
plSmee  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 
make  r^«vi*«t«»wH^tiftt%T  for  the  correction  of 
deficiencies  in,  or  for  improving  the  organi- 
sation, plans,  or  prooeduree  of,  such  pro- 
grams; and  evaluate  the  effectivenees  of  stich 
progpuns  in  attaining  United  Statee  national 
space  policy  objectives:  and 

"(8)  review  and  evaluate  all  contractual 
telatioos  which  the  Administration  has  or 
may  enter  into  with  private  organisations 
(proAt  and  no^iroAt) ,  and  require  the  coop- 
eiatlaa  of  all  /such  oontractlng  organisations 
thMaln. 

"(o)  Hm  &iq;>eetor  diall  have  authority  to 
suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project^  oper- 


The  country  should  be  gratified  by  the 
impressive  results  achieved  by  the 
Biartner  n  program  in  the  probing  of 
Venus,  its  atmoqiihere,  and  its  surface. 
I  believe  strongly  that  the  Venus  re- 
search program  should  be  continued  to 
include  additional  probes  of  the  Venus 
environment  and  the  surrounding  q;)ace. 
The  fact  that  we  found  surface  t^npera- 
tures  of  800*  from  21,600  miles  away 
should  not  discourage  us  from  further 
exploration.  The  surface  of  the  Earth 
might  also  ivpear  equally  uninhabitable 
fnmi  a  similar  distance.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  there  is  much  more  new  scientiflc 
information  that  can  be  obtained  that 
win  be  of  vital  Importance  to  future  in- 
teipluietaury  explorations. 

ooiaaTTBB  wtunrna 

The  legislative  oversight  of  this  com- 
mittee over  NASA's  expanding  missions 
places  a  requironent  upon  our  commit- 
tee for  well-devel(H?ed  and  continuous 
channels  of  Information  <mi  NASA's 
operaitlons.  I  therefore  recommend  and 
urge  that  the  committee  employ  five  field 
inspectors  competent  in  such  disciplines 
as  engineering,  electronics,  biology,  and 
so  forth.  Each  of  the  five  inapectors 
^ould  be  assigned  areas  of  examination  0 
and  inquiry  and  should  be  assigned  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  various  NASA  field 
stations  as  the  committee  should  direct. 
This  should  result  in  the  ctwitlnulng  flow 
of  information  back  to  the  committee 
on  the  current  status  and  efficiency  of 
NASA's  programs  and  operatlcms.  It 
should  also  result  in  giving  to  the  com- 
mittee a  greater  capacity  to  evaluate  f  u- 


1963  ^        . 

ture   NASA   budget  inresentations 
fiscal  authorizations. 
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I  strongly  believe  that  three  staff 
members  should  be  employed  to  tadce 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  minority.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  re- 

Suirements  of  the  committee  minority 
emand  ^e  special  attention  of  staff 
members  who  can  devote  all  their  time  to 
such  purposes. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  and 
because  of  the  burden  of  work  that  is  be- 
ing carried  by  the  present  staff,  the  mi- 
nority feels  that  its  needs  could  be  more 
adequately  met  It  is  my  view  that  a 
minority  staff  could  fill  out  the  inade- 
quacies presently  being  experienced  by 
the  minority  and  therefore  provide  to 
the  Congress,  in  conjimction  with  the 
present  staff,  a  well-integrated  team  of 
competence  and  ability.  It  will  be  thus 
that  the  House  can  be  benefited  by  well- 
balanced  views,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
menjdations. 

T^  BvaoOBAicxHe  and  "nuNSFxa  AtJTHOKrrr 
or  NA8A 

The  budget  requested  for  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  Congress  iipprozi- 
mately  6  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  theee  funds  are 
requested.  Between  the  time  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  budget  to  Oongrees  and  when 
the  fimds  are  actually  appropriatied,  some 
modifications  normally  are  required  between 
the  items  for  which  fimds  were  requested 
and  those  for  which  they  are  then  required. 
On  the  fiscal  year  196S  NASA  budget  re- 
quest, for  example,  approximately  10  months 
expired  between  its  submission  to  Congress 
and  the  enactment  of  the  appropriation  bill 
on  October  8,  1963. 

This  timelag.  according  to  Dr.  Beamsns, 
made  some  changes  necessary  in  the  budget 
request  as  originally  submitted.  It  resulted 
from  management  decisions  made  dxiring 
that  period  and  from  NASA's  contlnuovis 
evaluation  of  the  programs  in  the  light  of 
mission  successes,  mission  failures,  new  de- 
velopments and  breakthroughs,  and  unex- 
pected developmental  roadblocks.  Likewise, 
during  the  fiscal  year  itself,  similar  impacts 
upon  the  programs  may  require  additional 
changes  in  program  direction  or  effort. 

Congress  has  recognlaed  that  due  to  the 
"exploding  technology"  inherent  in  the  na- 
tional space  effort,  some  changes  are  nec- 
essary and  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
annual  authorlaatipn  and  appropriation  acts 
to  provide  this  flexibUlty. 

In  a  letter  of  AprU  11,  1963,  to  Chairman 
GcoBGS  P.  BtoxiB.  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  NASA,  stated  concern- 
ing thU  flexibUlty  that:  "It  can  be  categori- 
cally stated  that  America's  civilian  peaceful 
space  program  would  be  nowhere  near  its 
present  level  of  accomplishment  if  it  were 
not  for  the  elasticity  which  the  Congrees 
built  Into  its  program  in  the  emergency 
reprograming  provisions.  They  have  been 
invaluable  tools  in  accelerating  and  syn- 
chronizing the  program." 

The  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  to  transfer  fimds.  and  the  require- 
ments he  must  meet  when  doing  so.  are  set 
forth  in  the  two  acts.  A  discussion  of  this 
authority  is  contained  in  appendix  D.  The 
fact  that  the  Administrator  preeently  has 
certain  authority  to  reprogram  and  transfer 
funds,  however,  doee  not  necessarUy  indicate 
that  this  same  authori^  will  be  granted  in 
future  authorisation  acts.  As  the  q;>aoe 
program  progresses,  the  committee  may  find 


4t  necessary  to  enlarge  or  curtaU  this  au- 
thority to  meet  changing  conditions. 

ifonsMfnto  ACTKMfB  ormzKo  vocal  tsas 
loss 

Below  are  the  principal  reprograming 
actions  made  by  NASA  during  fiscal  year 
1963  as  outlined  in  the  test&ony  of  Dr. 
Seamans. 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  President  pre- 
sented a  budget  vsqueat '  to  Congress  for 
$8,787.8  mUlion  made  up  of  $34>68.S  mUlion 
for  research,  development,  and  operations, 
and  $819  million  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties. 

Congressional  actions  during  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  proceedings  re- 
sxilted  in  a  decrease  in  the  BJ>.  A  O.  request 
of  $70.4  million  and.  in  the  CcV  request  of 
$43.8  million,  for  an  overall  decrease  of 
$118.3  mUllon. 

After  the  above  action  by  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Seamans,  NASA  transferred  $88 J 
million  from  the  CoP  program  to  R.D.  &  O. 
in  accordance  with  the  5-percent  transfer 
authority  granted  in  the  appropriation  act. 
NASA  also  applied  $18.6  mUllon  from  prlw 
year  RJ}.  &  O.  appropriations  to  cturent 
RJ>.  *  O.  to  arrive  at  the  operating  plan  of 
$3,9603  noilllon  for  RJ).  &  O.,  and  $737.4 
million  for  CoF,  making  a  total  operating 
budget  of  $3,687.7  mlUion. 

Dr.  Seamans  stated  that  dxirlng  the  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  preparation  of  the 
fiscal  year  1963  budget  in  December  1961  and 
the  final  congressional  action  on  the  budget 
request  in  September  1963.  certain  modifi- 
cations of  individual  budget  items  became. 
Accessary  "as  a  consequence  of  dynamic  ac- 
tivity in  our  programs."  The  operating 
plan  arrived  at  was  structured  to  meet  cur- 
rent program  needs,  and  in  view  of  the  re- 
ductions made  by  Congress,  certain  repro- 
graming of  funds  became  necessary. 

Fiacal  year  1963  groia  program  statu* 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


't 

Research 
develop- 
ment 
and  op- 
erations 

Con- 
struction 

of 
laciHUes 

Tol*l 

President'i        budget 
reqaest. 

2,068.8 
-7014 

819.0 
-42.8 

8,787.3 
-118.3 

Appropriation 

2. 807.9 
-f-82.4 

776.2 
-38.8 

8,674.1 
-»-18.« 

Operating  plan... 

2.06a8 

737.4 

3,687.7 

For  new  R.  ft  D.  projects  which  were  not 
described  in  the  fiscal  year  1068  budget  sub- 
mission. $167  million  was  added.  This  in- 
cluded $103  million  in  the  area  of  manned' 
space  flight  for  such  items  as  the  iSatum 
I-B,  systems  engineering,  IntegraUon  and 
checkotit,  and  the  operational  implementa- 
tion of  an  integrated  mission  control  center 
for  Oeminl  and  Apollo.  In  the  area  of 
appUcations,  $3  million  was  added  to  accel- 
erate the  transfer  of  acquired  technology  to 
Industry,  and  secondly,  to  look  at  potential 
satellfte  applications  other  than  communica- 
ti<His  and  mete<nx)logy,  as  for  example,  data 
-gathering.  In  space  sciences,  $49  mimon  was 
added  for  several  planetary  and  interplane- 
tary fiight  projects,  and  tor  increased  laimch 
vehicle  development  support.  In  advanced 
research  and  technology,  $13  million  was 
added  for  a  number  of  small  technological 
fiight  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  deletion  or  addition  of 
whole  R.  &  D.  projects,  the  rest  of  NASA's 
&.  *  D.  program  underwent  a  number  of 
detaUed  changes  which  resulted  in  a  gross 
addition  of  f  17.4  million  to  the  amounts  re- 
quested last  year  in  the  budget 


In  the  operation  of  installations,  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  ntunber  of  personnel 
at  the  centers  for  a  net  cost  increase  of  $6 
million  beyond  the  budget  flgiu«. 

COKSTSXTCnON    OP   WACOXTtEB   SUICMABT 

The  President's  budget  request  of  $819 
million  for  CoF  was  reduced  by  Congress  to 
$176.3  million.  Of  this  amount.  NASA 
transferred  6  percent,  or  $38.8  wiiinnp  to 
RD.  &  O.,  leaving  an  operating  plan  of 
$737.4  million.  The  major  reprograming 
actions  in  C6F  are  shown  below: 

■Conatruction  of  facilities 
Project  deletions $105. 1 


Nova  facilities 76.9 

Location  changed 18. 0 

ICsoellaneous 15.  a 


Project   reductions 47. 4 


Nuclear  rocket  development   sta- 
tion        J3. 0 

Miscellaneous  (net) 34.4 


Project  additions 103.7 


Replacement  facilities S8.8 

Test  and  launch  faciUOes $0. 0 

Utilities  and  access 8. 1 

Support   facilities 7.8 

Die  strength  and  security  of  this  Na- 
tion is  not  based  only  upon  how  well  our 
Armed  Forces  are  equipped,  or  upon  how 
many  men  we  have  imder  arms,  or  upon 
how  many  nuclear  weapons  we  have  in 
our  arsenaL  Strength  and  security  Is 
based  upon  our  scientific  knowledge,  our 
technological  capabilltieB,  and  upon  the 
cUJillty  to  translate  In  a  superior  and 
timely  manner  tluit  knowledge  and  capa- 
bility through  Industry  into  reall^.  Our 
space  program,  conducted  as  a  peaceful 
venture,  contributes  to  that  strength. 

In  our  lunar  exploratioa  program:  In- 
volved In  this  is  the  gathering  of  sden- 
tifie  Inf  (HTnation  through  unmanned 
satellites  that  will  eventually  make  pos- 
sible the  landing  of  Americans  on  the 
moon  and  Insuring  their  safe  return. 
The  knowledge  required  to  do  this  should 
-obviously  be  of  great  Importance  to  our 
mllltaiy  q;>ace  planning.  The  area  of 
rendesvous  In  vaoe,  and  the  techniques 
involved.  Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  the  Department  of  Def mse 
must  have  If  It  Is  to  mount  an  effective 
defense  capability  In  space.  If  the  Air 
Force  gains  that  knowledge  through  its 
present  association  with  NASA  programs, 
we  have  accomplished  a  double  end.  We 
have  through  NASA  contributed  dlrecUy 
to  the  defense  of  our  country.  And  yet, 
we  will  not  have  violated  our  basic  article 
of  faith  to  explore  space  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

If  we  consider  ourselves  as  a  monber 
of  a  community  of  free  nations,  then 
anything  positive  we  do  to  enhance  that 
union  Is  to  our  benefit  Furthermore, 
our  acknowledged  leadership  of  that 
c(xnmunlty  Is  based  very  clearly  upon 
our  technological  and  Industrial  su- 
periority. 

Therefore,  when  we  send  up  a  com- 
munications satdlite  that  bil&gs  direct 
television  broadcasts  into  the  homes  of 
people  In  Europe  amd  in  the  Americas  all 
at  the  same  time,  that  Is  not  a  reaflbma- 
tlon  of  that  leadership. 
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To  provide  CKfllttw  lor  tettlni  ad  itacs  ad- 
tf  Baton  Kt  iDllowlDg: 
AF  rtmt  No.  le.  DoWimt.  CaW. 
AF  Ptet  No.  87.  Santa  maaima. 
NaTT  Ammo  Depot,  Seal  Beach, 

eumtiuctioo  at  Laniley 

For  eooatriMtion  of  4  mnltl  purpoae 
booaa-type  boOdlngs  at  Qotraard. 


Solid  aoborbital  vdilde  lanndi  fMilUy  at 

Wlilta  SoidB  Mlflrila  Bange. 
B.  A  D.  loppart  of  Nortb  Amertoan  ApoOo 

eantoaattSAT  Plant  No.  1*^  Dovney, 

CaUt 
Addtttaial    fMOity    lor    development    of 

Apollo  propnialon  lystem  at  Wolte  Sands 

l&^Sante. 
Additional  funds  lor  tlw  4  mnltlparpoae 

bnOdlnpatOoddard. 
StatteteafbdUtT  lor  Saturn  S-IV-B  in  sap- 
port  of  Dottfas  oontiaet  (l%OKlfiOO  at 

Donglaa    SMramnto.    and   1.908,000  at 

Doodas  Santa  Monica  plant). 
For  aanstrnetion  of  MiMian  Control  Center 

at  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Hoaston. 

Tai. 
Itetlcipation  in  road  eonatmetkn  at  Nndear 

BoeBBt  DeTolopment  Station,  Nerada. 

To  modify  vartieal  teat  stand  No.  S  for  J-2 

enrtne  at  Propulsion  Field  Laboratory. 

Santa  Soaanna,  Calif. 
Modlfleatiflu  for  Satom  &-IC  tecillty  at 

Mlefaood. 
Adraneed  Saturn  M  staae  (S-Il)  static  test 

faeUity  at  MiaslsBipplTest  Fadllty. 

Modtileation  of  AF  Nadear  Aerospace 
Beaeardi  Facility,  Fort  Wortb,  Tex. 

Constructiea  of  2  railroad  H>ar  lines  at 
lamicb  operation  center,  Florida  (A MB). 

Neirty  protected  additional  eonstmctton  and 
modernitatton  to  buildings  at  Plom  Brook 
Station,  Obio. 

Conatmcclon  of  administrattTe  and  serrice 
boikUnc  at  Ooremment-owned  contractor- 
opented  8-n  stage  faculty.  U.S.  Naval 
'  Depot,  Seal  Beaeb,  Calif, 
ofdev 


Sac  t.  Poblic  Law  f^■74I 


B.D.AO. 


development  engineering 
,  Lewis  Center. 
Partial   eonatractlon   costs  for  northwest 

AoitraUa  tracing    station,   Carnarvon, 

Aoatralia. 
Gonstmotion  of  meteorological  radar  focfUty 

at  iauaA  operation  oentv  (AMB). 
Conatnietlon   of  enginetfing   bonding    at 

Mldiood  plant.  New  Orleans. 
rwMliiiitliai  of  Advaaeed  Saturn,  2d  stage 

static  test  iMdlltlBS  at  MiasisBlppi  Test 

Site 
Modlfleatton  of  the  E  stand  at  Plom  Brook 

Station  for  testing  Centaur  with  Atlas. 
Modiflcatian  to  space  power  diamber  tank 

No.  1  at  Lewis  Center. 


to  dty  of  Cocoa  waterplant  tor 

water  simply  ^  Merritt  Island,  na. 
Construction  of  Satom  V  grodnd  sapport 

equipment  teat  iMility  at  MarshalL 
Constmction  of  eleetronios  instrumentation 

and  materials  laboratory  at  Missiasippl 

teat  site 
Addition  to  physics  boilding,  UniversUy  of 

Minnesota. 
Additional  funds   far   "Advanced   facility 

planning  and  deajgn. 
Sonriements  letter  No.  1«  dated  Jan.  22, 

nU,  n  eonstmetlan  of  administration 

boflding  at  Naval  Ammo  Depot  at  Seal 

Beadi  to  reprogram  $000,000  only  and  not 

$720,000. 
Addttknto  space  lllgbt  operations  facility  at 

Jet  Propolnon  Laboratory. 
Addltlan  to  atiltty  installations  at  Marshall 

.Center. 
Fior  service  s«qtport  boildhig  at  Edwards  Air 

Conalnaetion  of  combined  systems  test  stand 
for    Centaor-Atlas-Sarveyor   at    General 
aadea  plant  No.  71  at  San  Diego. 
TMab 


$780,000. 


n«,M«.7gn. 


C.ofF. 


$1,176(000  from  oonstroetion  items 
at  Ooddard,  i.e..  Applied  Sei- 
enoe  Laboratory,  Dynamic  Teat 
Chamber  and  Tnektng  and 
Telemetry  Laboratory. 

$1,617,000  location  transfcrred  from 
AMB. 


$21,000 from  Dynamic  Test  Cham- 
ber at  Ooddard. 


$720,000  from   advanced   Saturn 
development  account. 


$835,000,  human  factor  systems 

program. 
$1,100,000.  manned  fligfat  networt 

equipment  and  component  ao- 

ooont. 


$10,160,000  from  advanced  Satura 

laondi  vehicle  pnitet. 
tnjtXfitO  fromsAdvanoed  Saturn 

funds.  ^ 

$870,000  operational  vehide  sup- 
portproject. 

$316,600  operational  vehide  sop- 
port  project. 

$1,100,006  range  support  aoooont... 


$5,20l,006 

$2,437,006  from  Saturn  V  project. 


$4,417,600  Saturn  V  aceoont. 


$572,000  from  funds  i4>propriated 
tor  Sorveyor  projed. 

$1,304,000  from  taisUtational  sop- 
port  account. 

$1,0(10,000  from  F-1  engine  program. 

$6,754,360  frtMn  Centaur  project  ac- 
count. 

$71,774,060. 


^ 


$4,600,000  frt>m  radiaUon  effects  b- 
dlity  at  Nuclear  Bocket  De- 
velopment Station. 

$616,000  frtmi  modlflcatlons  to 
Demta  3  stand  at  same  site. 

$6,617/)00  from  advanced  Satom 
Ut  stage  static  test  fadUty. 

$7,000,000  from  constmction  and 
support  fMUity  previoudy  an- 
tboriied  tar  thto  dte. 

$3,126,000  from  Badiatitm  EiTects 
LaboratoiT,  nuclear  rocket  de- 
velopment station. 

$2,200,000  from  Nova  launch  com- 

$568,000  from  funds  appropriated 
for  this  site. 


See.  1(e),  Public  Law  87-741 


$11,207  568  from  advanced  Sat- 
urn B  J>.  *  O.  funds. 


$7,666,000. 


$0,084,000. 


$18,676,000  flrani  Satom  O-T 
launch  vehide  aeeoont 


$2,373JM)0.  Nova  launch  oomidax 


$10,066^000.. 


9704/100. 


mmjm. 


i 


\ 
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If  through  our  Tiros  weather  satel- 
lites we  can  discover  the  qiiawiiing  of 
hurricanes  and  typhoons  that  thxeaten 
the  lives  and  propcaty  <rf  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  if  we  can  warn  them  of  threat- 
ening danger,  of  floods  and  locust 
plagues,  we  have  demonstrated  our  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  man. 

I  believe  ttiat  the  money  already  au- 
thorized for  NASA,  and  this  budget  au- 
thorization we  are  considering  here,  has 
and  will  be  returned  to  us  many  times 
over  in  tangible  as  well  as  intangible 
terms. 

The  space  im>gram  has  already  shown 
that  it  has  injected  into  the  national 
economy  great  new  stimulus.  The  funds 
that  have  been  appropriated  have  been 
invested  into  our  own  community.  They 
can  be  realistically  translated  down 
through  C3overnment  and  industry  into 
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Increased  material  wealth  that  is  pres- 
mtly  affecting  every  aspect  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  national  space  program  draws  up- 
on almost  every  sdenUflc  discipline.  It 
makes  urgent  demands  for  more  knowl- 
edge from  science  and  technology.  It 
demands  greater  capabiliUes  from  in- 
dustry. 

Tlie  space  program  has  confronted 
our  universiUes  and  ooUeges  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  d^nanding  higher  scholastic 
achievement  through  greatly  imim>ved 
curriculums  in  order  that  graduates  can 
be  useful  to  NASA,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  govemmeht,  and  to  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

Because  of  the  unique  requirement  of 
highly  specialized  talents,  and  products, 
the  space  program  has  stimulated  the 
creation  of  thousands  of  new  industries, 
producing  materials  and  devices  which 


can  be  utilized  through  other  forms  and 
other  applications  by  the  general  public. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 
year  1963 
Pr«$- 
dent's 
budget 

Fiscal 

year  1063 

ptenin 

nseal 

dent's 
bodget 

Net 
change 

Personnd  costs. 

Operation  of  installa- 
tions costs .. . . 

23i316 
198,667 

257,666 
177,281 

-(-28,339 
-16^416 

Total,  operations... 

427,983 

434.906 

-4A023 

Grand  total,  research, 
dcvdoiHnent,   and 
operation 

2,966,278 

2,080,256 

-18,023 

BANOa  DrantUMKllTATION 


In  respect  to  new  programs  there  are 
only  $50  mUUon  worth  of  new  programs 
proposed  by  NASA.  There  are  seven 
such  projects.    They  are: 


1062 


Advanced  instrumentation. 

Design,  data,  and  measurement... 

Safety  bstmmeotatlon 

Launch  support  instrumentation 
Bange  telemetry  expansion  for  MILa' 


Total,  range  instrumentation. 
lONOSSaiBX  MOMnoss 


Spacecraft...! 

Kzperiments 

Ground  operations... 
Test  and  support. 


Total,  spacecraft  and  support . 

OE<n>B8T  (ANNA) 


Spacecraft. 

Launch  vehides 


TotaL. 


1963 


Klaetranlcs  Beseareh  Center. 


- 


1964 


$8,300,000 
4.800,000 
3,46^000 
3,800,000 
4,60^000 


2a  000, 000 


2,200,000 
600,000 
160,000 

uaooo 


3.000,000 


8,400,000 
2,800,000 


6,200,000 


INTEBNATIONAL  8ATBLLITB8 


Soout  launch  vehicles 

Total  follow-on  interna^onal  mtiemtes. 


ADVANCED  IIBI 


Spacecraft  and  support  services 

Velodty  package.. 

Launch  vehide 


Total,  advanced  ftav 

arACB  VKHKLK  BBOOTKBT 

Fli^t  vehides  and  support  serviees. 


SKOONDABT  KNVIBONMKNTAL  XirSBI- 
MXNTS 


Experiments  and  support  servloes. 
Scanner 


1962 


1963 


lOM 


$3,000  000 

4,000,000 


6,600,000 
1.200.000 
1,700,000 


8,600,000 


900,000 


600,000 
1,760,000 


New  projects  total  only  $50  million 
WOTth  out  of  $6.2  billioa  total  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  On  May  23, 
1962,  which  was  a  Wednesday,  this  House 
voted  on  these  current  apace  programs 
and  authorized  them  unanimously.  We 
voted  342  to  nothing  to  carry  these  proj- 
ects <m  through  a  recorded  vote.  The 
leadership  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
voted  for  these  programs. 

IM  me  finish  by  saying  that  tJiis  is 
not  a  crash  program.    Tliis  is  a  program 


to  meet  efficiently  the  projects  proposed 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  to  have  the  United  States 
preeminent  in  qiace.  Only  one  part  of 
that  project  or  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  moon  program.  Many  proj- 
ects of  science  and  research  are  such 
that  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are 
military  or  civilian  at  the  present  time, 
so  that  many  of  those  projects  have 
military  or  civilian  application  yet  to 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


. $6,000,000 

be  determined.  NASA  has  the  remon- 
sibility  of  sdenoe  in  all  fields  in  Gov- 
emmait  When  you  think  that  we  have 
Cuba  90  miles  away  you  must  also  re- 
member these  q;>ace  vdiides  orbit  at 
17,500  miles  an  hour  89  to  500  mii*^ 
over  our  heads. 

I  include  herewith  a  cooaparative  anal- 
ysis of  the  fiscal  year  1963  President's 
budget  with  fiscal  year  1963  operating 
plan  shown  in  fiscal  year  1964  budget: 


Manned  spacecraft  systems 

Launch  vehicle  and  propoldon  systemsr 
Aerospace  medicine...  . 

Integration  and  dieekoot. 

Systems  engineering ...  .  '' 


Fiscal  year 
U63  Presi- 
dent's budget 


Subtotal,  Office  of  Manned  Spaee 


Geophysics  and  astronomy 

Luittr  and  planetary  explorationlV."" 

Bioadenoe . 

Launch  vehide  devek^ment 

Facility,  training  and  reeeareh  ftwaii'Ill 

Subtotal,  Office  of  Space  Sciences.. 

Meteorologieal  satellites. 

Oommunioations  satellites 


781,284 

70^•M 

18,000 

0 

0 


Fiaeal  year 

1963  plan  in 
fiscal  year 

1964  Presi- 
dent's budget 


Net  change 


708,621 

734,067 

7,000 

38^600 

26,500 


1,806,227 

1,614,578 

-80,649 

161,900 

246,300 

7,003 

64,200 

lOkOOO 

144.600 
221, 179 

21,000 
108,000 

30^600 

-7,400 
-28,121 
+13.907 
+43,800 
+20t60O 

479, 4«S 

626.279 

-H6,786 

44,300 
78,900 

67.316 
43,716 

+13,016 
-36,185 

-72,763 
-61,886 
-11,000 

-1-38.000 
+26,800 


Advanced  applications  satellite«_ 

Industrial  appUeatioos 


Subtotal,  Office  of  the  AdmlnMi»> 
tor 


Space  vehicle  systems 

Electronic  systems I" 

Homan  tMtor  syatmu 

Nodear«laetrte  systems..... 

Nnolaar  rockets 

Chemical  propolslan 

Spaee  power  tedmtdogy 

Aeronaotlcs. 


Fiaeal  year 
1963  Presi- 
dent's budget 


1964  Pred- 
dent's  budget 


123,900 


Fiaeal  year 
1963  pkui  In 
Saeal  yei 


Net  change 


^$70 


104,3 


Sobtotal,  Offloe  of  Advueed 
aeardiand  Technology... 


Tracktaig  and  daU  aoqaWtton,  OOM  of 
Trackiigand  DataAoqoisltlaB. 


Total,  reaeardi  and  development. 


46,886 

20,300 
3.346 

46,666 
82.660 
14.175 
10,260 
4,906 


22X,3M 

UB.166 

^640, 396 


46,981 
20,606 
10,060 
48,681 
71.836 
14,489 
10, 866 
18,078 


+2,«7e 


-191  < 


4^  on 

-II.  OM 


-i-ia^iTs 


138,8a 

a^ticuB 


-i-l^MI 

+i6.grr 

-X6M 


o 
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atMni  Tdildes  can.  aocordtnff 
to  a  PiiMlin  I  enenlli  atotement  1m( 
year,  cany  nuek  «r  wMpons.  Therefore, 
we  maak  qolcUj  team  hofw  to  operate  In 
space,  both  for  peacetime  use  of  qiace 
as  well  as  f or  tl  e  mUltaiy  strategic  ne- 
cesrity  this  eoun  ly  faces. 

Tte  Bnhcoinn  ittee  on  Manned  Space 
FUght  began  hearings  on  NASA's  1964 
authorisation  on  March  6. 1963.  and  con- 
duded  on  June  I.  1963.  Diuing  this  3- 
month  period  Xt  e  sobcommittee  beid  31 
open  hearings  pi  is  12  execottve  sessians; 
It  took  testimory  from  more  than  100 
witnesses.  lUs  tnduded.  in  addition  to 
NASA  wttnesses.  those  from  other  Gor- 
emment  departments  such  as  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Air  Force, 
from  half  a  doaen  industrial  organiza- 
tfons.  from  the  1<  atlonal  Aeitmaotics  and 
Council,  a  ad  from  the  astronauts 


At  the  same  Ime.  the  subcommittee 
travded  as  a  gn  up  for  discussions  with 
those  most  consemed  with  doing  the 
aetoal  work  on  manned  space  flight 
throutfiout  the  country.  This  meant 
meeting  with  hot  i  industry  and  Oovem- 
pecvle  in  t  le  Los  Angeles  area.  In 
Sunnyvale,  at  E<  wards  Air  Force  Base, 
at  Cmw  Canare-al.  at  Daytona  Beach, 
and  at  Houston.   In  additi<m.  individual 


percent  of  the  total  manned  space  flight 
portion  of  the  budget,  not  including  costs 
for  personnel  and  operation  of  Installa- 
tiims. 

■v—»cH  AKp  vmrtLomtaan 

The  total  reduction  in  research  and 
development  amounts  to  $183,700,000. 
Tills  Is  6.3  percent  of  the  research  and 
development  budget  for  manned  q;>ace 
flight  and  is  distributed  as  foAlows: 

Project  ApoUo.  $130  million:  This  is 
the  largest  part  of  the  reduction  made  in 
researdi  and  devek^mient.  While  it  is 
a  substantial  reduction  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars, it  is  in  fact  slightly  less  than  a  10 
percent  cut  in  the  $1.3  billion  requested 
by  NASA  for  Project  Apollo  in  1964.  The 
Apollo  figure  does  not  Include  develop- 
ment obsts  of  the  Saturn  vehicles  Rntj 
engines,  for  which  another  $1  billion  Is 
being  requested.  This  reduction  was 
agreed  upon  after  Investigation  by  the 
subcommittee  In  California  and  interro- 
gation of  NASA  witnesses  showed  that 
the  use  of  the  amount  In  question  could 
not  be  wholly  identified.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  command  and  service 
modules,  for  which  $661  million  had  been 
requested. 

The  M-1  engine,  $30  million:  The  M-1 
engine   Is   a   1  V^-million-pound   thrust 


IS^S^I^^^^S^^S'^^^t^^^^^^^-^^^^^  engine  originally  in 


tp  and  during  thi  \  conane  of  our  hearings, 
BimA  similar  tta  le  at  NASA  centers  in- 
volved in  manne  1  qxtce  filght.  Includhw 
HuntsvlUe,  Mlchi  >ud.  and  the  Mississippi 
test  fteOltar. 

FOr  the  most  iart  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcom  oittee  has  approved 
NASA's  budget  -equests  as  being  well 
planned,  the  nee  for  which  is  supported 
by  the  evidence.  In  fact,  all  NASA  wit- 
nesses onphasis  d  over  and  over  with 
mirfiakable  conv  ctlon,  that  any  cut  in 
their  requests  wo  Hid  slow  or  damage  the 
manned  9aoe  fUf  ht  program.  Nonethe- 
,  the  wibcomn  ittee  did  find  a  number 
reductions  in  the  budg- 
and  should  be  made, 
these'  reductions 
deferrals,  inasmuch  as 
ahte  to  show  that  an 


of  areas  in  which 
et  requests  couk 
In   many    instaices 
amount  simply  in 
NASA  was  not 

the  money  requested  could  be  used  with- 
year  time  period. 
lite  changes  a  ade  by  the  subcommit- 
tee in  NASA's  re  uests  are  as  follows: 

TOTA  .  BXXmCTIOH 

Hie  total  redo  Hon  amounts  to  $299.- 
122,000.    This    i^iount    represents    7.4 


PnsniB 


)(SDO 
M-I  ««ine  (RDO  2-22 


tended  to  serve  as  an  upper  stage  in  the 
Nova.  There  is  now  no  specific  mission 
for  the  M-1  engine,  but  the  advantages 
of  its  higher  specific  impulse  makes  It  a 
potentially  useful  engine  for  some  future 
vehicte.  The  subcommittee  felt  that  the 
$45  million  being  requested  for  the  M-1 
was  excessive  in  view  of  the  very  long 
leadtime  envisioned  for  this  engine,  plus 
the  fact  that  present  concepts  of  this 
type  may  be  outmoded  or  in  need  of  re- 
vision by  the  1970's  when  the  M-1  would 
become  operational.  At  the  same  time, 
the  subcommittee  did  not  wish  to  elimi- 
nate completely  development  of  the  en- 
gine. It,  therefore,  decided  to  recom- 
mend that  $15  million  of  the  $45  million 
be  retained  for  continued  study  and  de- 
velopment. 

Integration  and  checkout,  $28  million: 
NASA  has  requested  $153  million  for 
1964  to  be  used  for  integration  and 
checkout  of  all  systems  connected  with 
Project  Apollo.  The  major  part  of  this 
money  is  to  be  used  to  fund  the  QE 
checkout  contract.  However.  NASA 
could   not  say   specifically  how  much 

Research,  development,  and  operation 


1  U). 


BeqoMted 


tl,  907. 400, 000 
43^008^000 


Redaction 


$120,000,000 
00^000,000 


Balaooe 


$1,087,400,000 
18,000,000 


would  be  requhed  for  GB.  It  estimates 
a  minimum  of  $100  million  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $125  minion.  The  NASA  testi- 
mony on  what  would  be  done  with  the 
balance  of  $28  miUion  was  also  vague  unA 
uncertain.  The  subcommittee,  there-, 
fore,  recommends  the  elimination  of  the 
balance. 

Aerospace  medicine,  $5.7  miUion: 
NASA  requested  $16.7  million  for  bio- 
medical engineering  in  connection  with 
its  manned  space  flight  program  for  1964. 
This  is  more  than  a  100  percent  increase 
of  the  funds  aUocated  in  1963  for  this 
purpose.  Subcommittee  .investigation 
disclosed  that  the  rate  of  progress  re- 
quired, together  with  the  bioecience  ca- 
pability existing  within  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  primarily  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy,  should  make  it  possible  to 
find  this  project  at  the  level  of  $11  mU- 
lion  instead  of  the  total  amount  re- 
quested. 

coNsnvcnoN  or  PACxunxs 

NASA  requested  a  total  of  $564,538,000 
for  construction  of  new  manned  space 
flight  facilities  in  its  1964  budget.  Of 
this  amount,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends reductions  totaling  $75,422,000. 
TTtie  reduction  is  a  13.4-percent  cut  in 
the  total  requested.  However,  more  than 
90  percent  of  this  amount  represents 
either  deferrals  where  the  money  can  be 
funded  incrementally  over  several  years 
rather  than  1.  or  the  elimination  of  a 
request  for  advanced  design  money 
which  NASA  has  already  funded  from 
past  budgets. 

A  detaUed  breakdown  of  the  projects 
reduced  or  eliminated  is  attached  to  this 
report 

ramamaa.  amo  instaljlations 

While  this  subcommittee  has  not  been 
specifically  charged  with  evaluation  of 
NASA's  needs  for  personnel  and  for 
operational  costs,  the  subcommittee  be- 
lieves that  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
some  of  these  CMts  in  appropriate  pro- 
portion to  reductions  made  in  research 
and  development  and  in  construction  of 
faculties. 

The  subcommittee,  therefore,  wishes 
to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  sub- 
committee that  if  recommendations 
made  here  are  adopted  by  the  fufl  CMn- 
mlttee,  a  7.4-percent  reduction  win  have 
been  made  in  the  manned  space  filght 
budget.  It  may  be  that  adjustments 
are  In  order  which  would  recognize  this 
fact. 


Program 


Aerospace  medicine  (RDO  3-1).. 
Int«mtion  and  checkout  (RDO 


Requested 


$10^700,000 
153,000,000 


Reduction 


$5,700,000 
28,000,000 


BAlAuca 


$11,000,000 
125,000,000 


Sdenee  is  skU  ed  curiosity.  It  func- 
tions throoidi  Im  iginatlon  and  training. 

Selmce  advaices  from  knowns  to 
psohahilittrs.  to   iwsslbaitles. 

Seienee  rises  in  rare  occasions  with 
intuitive  f  oresigli ;  that  permits  rare  in- 
teUsets  to  IsapA; «  the  ascending  steps 
of  the  pyramid  o  '  wdentiflc  knowledge. 

TIm  milted  Sti  tea  must  keep  open  the 
path  of  science  i  nd  develCHTmenk 


I  therefore  strongly' urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  7500. 

Mr.  DELANE7.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previoig  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKBR.    Hie  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

.  The  questloa  was  taken,  aikl  the 
Speaker  announced  the  yeas  appeared 
to  have  it 


?5 


lb.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  tm  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    EMJenUy  a  quo 
is  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  wUl  close  the  d 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  a 


r 
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ICMnberB,  and  the  Cleric  win  eaU  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  takm;  and  there 
were— yeas  387,  nays  1,  not  voting  44,  as 
follows: 

(Boll  No.  110] 
TXAS-«87 


AbMtt 

Abele 
Abemethy 

A«f^lF 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Andereon 

Andrews 

Aahbrook 

Ashley 

Aahmore 


Auehlncloae 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 


Dunean 

Dwyer 

■dmondaon 

■dwardi 

BUlott 

KUcworth 

Bverett 

FaUon 

Fartaeteln 

FaaoeU 

Feichan 

Flndley  ^ 

Plnnegan 

nno 

FiBher 

Plood 

Pocarty 

Vocd 

Pureman 


King,  N.T. 
Klrwan 
Kluesynskl 
Knoc 
Komegay 
Kunkel 
Kyi 
Laird 
.lAndrum 
Langen 
Lankfwd 
Latta 


Xiennmi 


Bates 

Becker 

Beckwortb 

Beennann 

Belober 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Berry 

Betts 

Btetnlk 


fountain 
Frellnghoyien 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tnm. 
Pui 


JJndeay 

Llpecomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  lid. 

BlcClofy 

llcCulloch 


Puoua 
OaUaglier 


B<ming 
Bolton. 

PranoeeP. 
Bolton. 

OUverP. 
Bonner 
Bow 


Bray 
Brock 
BronweU 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  ^ilo 
Broyhm.lf.O. 
BroybUl,Va. 
Bruce 
Bxtfke 
Burkhalter 
Burleaon 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bym«e.Wls. 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Caeey 
Oederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberialn 
CheU 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clauaen. 
DonH. 
Claweon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Corner 
Oonte 
CocJey 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cunningtaam 
Curtln 
Curtia 
Daddario 
Dagoe 
Daniels 
Dans.Oa. 
Dawson 
Oelaney 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
DIngeU 


mohue 


Oaiy 

Oathlngs 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

OUbert 

om 

Olenn 

Oonades 

OoodeU 

Ooodling 

OrabowsU 

Grant 

Oieeu.  Oieg. 

O^een.Pa. 

OrUBths 

OrosB 

Qrover 

Qttbser 

Oumey 

Hagan,Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

BaU 

BaUeek 

Halpem 

Hanna 


MoDowAU 

lioPsU 

Mclntlze 

MeLoskey 

Mfflilllan 

MacOiegar 

Madden 


MaUUard 
llanh 

Martin,  CaUf. 
Martin.  Mass. 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Mattalas 
Matsunaga  . 
Matttiews 
Mky 


MUler.  Calif, 
muiken 


Dowdy 

Downing 

DulBkl 


Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Barsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mleb. 

Hawkins 

Hajrs 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Bosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ifchord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jentoen 

Joelson 

Johanaen 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUbom 

KUgon 

Xlng.Oatlf. 


Minshall 

Mooagan 

Montoya 

Mboce 

Mocctaead 

MMgan 

Morris 

Mocrison 

Mccae 

Morton 


Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Nateher 

Ndsen 

NU 

Norblad 

03nen.  N.T. 

CHara.  HI. 

CKonakl 

01sen.Mont. 

CNeUl 


Ostertag 


Patmaa 

Patten  . 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUUa 

Pike 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Pimie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool       1 

Powell 

Price 

PudnsU 

PureeU 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rains 

BandaU 

Beid.ni. 

Beid.M.T. 


.\ 


Beifel 

Selden 

TOUeCKA 

BeuBs 

Senner 

Tuck 

Bbodas.Ana. 

Shelley 

Tupper 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Shipley 

Tuten 

Bieh 

Short 

UdaU 

Biehlman 

Bhrlver 

Blvers.  Alaska 

Sibal 

ntt 

mverB.8.C. 

'WrKli^ 

VanDeertln 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Sikes 

Vanik 

Roberts,  Tex. 

SIsk 

VanP«lt 

Rodino 

Slack 

Waggonner 

Rogers,  Colo. 

South.  CaUf . 

Smith,  Va. 

Watson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Snyder 

Weaver 

Rooney 

Springw 

Weltner 

Roosevelt 

Staebler 

Westland 

Roeenthal 

Stafford 

WhaUey 

Rostenkowskl 

Staggers 

Wharton 

Roudebush 

Steed 

White 

Roush 

Stephens 

Boybal 

Wldnall 

Rtunsfeld 

Stratton 

Williams 

Ryan,  Mich. 

StubMefleld 

WUlls 

Ryan.  N.T. 

Sullivan 

WUaon,BOb 

8t.  George 

Taft 

Wilson. 

8t  Germain 

Taylor 

ChariesH. 

St.Onge 

Teague.  Calif . 

WUson.  Ind. 

Baylor 

Teague.Tez. 

Wright 

Bohadeberg 

Tlicmas 

Wydler 

Schenck 

ThoouMon.L*. 

Wyman 

BchneebeU 

Thompson,  N  J 

.Toung 

Schweiksr 

Thompson,  Tez.Tounger 

Sehwengd 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Secrest 

TOU 
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Arends 
Barrett 


Battln 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Brotsman 

Buckley 

Cahlll 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Davis.  Turn. 

Dent 


Bvina 

Plynt 


Gavin 
Gray 
Grlflln 
Hubert 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kee 
Ubonatt 

Miller.  N.T. 
Nedal 

O'Brten.m. 
O'Hara.Mleh. 
CMson,  Minn. 


RoMson 

Scott 

Sheppard 

Skublta 

Smith,  Iowa 

Taloott 

Thombeny 

Trimble 

Vinson 

Watts 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wlnstead 

SablocU 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Califomla  with  Mr.  MUler 
o(  New  Toric 
Mr.  ntimble  with  Mr.  SkubitB. 
Mr.  Buckley  wlfh  Mr.  CahllL 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Baas  with  Mr.  Cramnr. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Ur.  Gavin. 

Cvins  with  Mr.  Taloott. 

Gtoay  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Hibert  with  Ifr.  Brotanan. 

Ubonati  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Macdonald  with  Mr.  Grlflln. 

Vinson  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

O'Brien  of  nilnoU  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Davis  of  Tenneesee  with  Mr.  Olson  of 
Minnesota. 
Mr.  Nedd  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Colmer  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Dlggs  with  Mr.  Zablocki. 

Thomberry  with  1^.  Flynt. 

Whitener  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  reowded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
XN  TBB  ooKaarras  a 


Mr.  MTIJiKR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resohre 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Unkm  for 
the  eonskleration  of  the  biU  (HH.  7500) 
to  authorise  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  fadUties,  and  adminis- 


trative operations;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motiw  was  agreed  to. 
Aooordin^,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
<m  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideratian  of  the  biU  H  JL  7500. 
The  Clei^  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  UU  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MTTiTtKR  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  srield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  scheduled  for 
consideration  today  is  HJl.  7500,  the 
NASA  authorizaticm  biU  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  The  total  amount  reomnmended 
by  the  committee  hi  HH.  7500  is  $5,288.- 
119.400.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $473 380,- 
600  from  the  original  request  of  $5,713 
bilUon.  In  terms  of  percoitages,  the 
ccmimittee's  action  amounts  to  an  8J 
reducticm. 

Now,  briefly,  let  me  ten  you  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  main  NASA  programs.  We 
reduced  nuomed  qiace  flight  $259,122.- 
000:  space  sciences.  $96331300;  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology,  $37,- 
317300;  appUeations,  $10,005,000;  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition.  $33300.000; 
and.  finally,  administrative  <H>erations. 
$52,115,000. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  this  bin 
was  reported  from  the  committee  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Now  we  an  recognise  that  this  is  a 
large  authcnlsatloQ.  Because  of  this; 
and  the  impmtance  of  the  program  ftom 
a  natkmal  viewp(rint,  this  has  received 
the  most  careful  and  searching,  scrutiny. 
Permit  me  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain how  the  committee  proceeded  with 
its  work  on  the  bUL  First  of  the  31- 
mmiber  committee,  S  suboommittees 
were  formed  and  assigned  major  por- 
tions of  the  NASA  budget  These  sub- 
committees held  almost  continuous  hear- 
ings on  aU  phases  of  the  budget  for  more 
than  4  months  and  after  that  the  fun 
committee  held  many  hearings  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  subcommittees. 
Seventy-nine  witnesses  vpeared  before 
the  suboommittees  and  of  this  number 
many  appeared  on  numerous  occasions. 
A  total  ci  3340  pages  of  testimony  was 
taken  during  the  ^farings  on  this  bUL 
I.do  not  recount  these  matters  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  esUbUsh  a  rec- 
ord for  committee  action  in  the  number 
of  hearings,  witnesses  heud.  w  pages 
of  testimony  taken  but  rather  to  Impress 
on  jrou  that  the  committee  has  taken  its 
responsibUity  most  seriously.  / 

This  becomes  immediatdy  apparent 
when  you  are  privileged  to  witness  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  with  an  of  their  press- 
ing duties,  sitting  day  after  day,  week 
after  wedc,  for  loiw  hours  with  near  per- 
fect subcommittee  attendance,  going 
over  each  of  the  programs  and  items 
with  a  dedication  to  a^*Ti4>ing  out  the 
facts  so  that  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tios  Committee — as  your  reptesenta- 
ttves— could  bring  to  you  this  most 
thoroughly  studied  legislative  measure. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
committee  recommends  a  total  ledue- 
tlon  of  $473,880,600.  This  Hgwn  does 
not    comprise    across-the-board    out*. 
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beUwd  Ihat  re- 
be  made.  It  was  dona 
stndr    MQd 


I  n  eaaaa,  to  eoft  tak 
<  very  effort  was  made  to 

radnetlaBa  or  dBterala 

down  tbe  overall 


•earched  for 
where  we  beUerdd  tbe  reqqeeti  could  not 
be  funded  In  flat  al  year  1964.  and  when 
found,  we  defen  ed  them. 
Tbe  reducttocp  and  deferrals  reeom- 
commlttee  are.  In  our 
eorriplptffly   Justified.     But 


mended  by  the 
estimation. 

by  tbe  saoM  tokin,  I  want  to  emphaslae 
that  I  bcUeve  n  e  have  tone  as  far  In 
rednelng  NASA'i  i  budgetary  requests  as 
we  safely  can.  Any  aeroas-the-board 
euli  of  tbe  ootunittee's  reoommenda- 
ttons,  any  indlaenminate  actions  or  econ- 
omy mores  to  cut  more  and  more  mere- 
ly because  this  k  a  large  budget  request 
would,  fall  my  oi  inkm.  not  only  be  un- 
wise but  tooShMX  ly. 

Now,  Mr.  Gbiirman.  I  am  certainly 
one  who  does  n  i  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  trsBiwnrtni  a  cost  d  tbeqpaeepro- 
graaa.  After  al  I  Uve  with  this  sub- 
ject CO  a  daily  lasls  and  I, will  repeat 
wbMt  I  said  on  libe  floor  last  year  when 
tbe  IMS  autboruation  request  was  being 
considered.  TUp  request  is  only  a  part 
of  tbe  overall  10  -year  program  designed 
to  eventually  land  men  on  the  moon 
and  accomplish  their  safe  return  to 
earth.  But  the  lecision  has  been  made 
on  behalf  of  tti  s  NkUon  to  accomplish 
this  wlthta  tbe  decade  and  if  we  are 
to  be  snccestfui  n  the  program,  we  must 
bepresiarfedtopiy  theprlce.  Thatded- 
slcn  was  reemp  laslHBd  by  this  House 
last  year  when  it  authorized  uppTo:iA- 
mat^  $3.T  UUi  n  for  NASA  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  other 
areas  covered  b;  this  bilL  This  is  not 
Just  a  lunar  pro  tram,  but  one  that  win 
give  tangible  benefits  to  all  mankind. 
8atel£ttes  for  cc  nmunicatlon,  weather, 
navigation  for  sc  ientlflc  experiments  are 
covered  by  the  tmds  requested  In  this 
bffl. 

We  must  alsd  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance an<[  iMopm  t  the  space  program  is 
having  and  wffl  <  sontinne  to  have  on  our 
domestie  yrugii  m.  Oonalder,  if  you 
win.  Vbe  econom  e  and  tedmological  de- 


Telofments,  the  advances  In  science, 
knowledge,  and  be  efltoet  on  education. 
AB  of  these  are  Urect  fidlouts  from  oinr 
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I  I'wygnliw  there  are  some  who  fed 
that  mora  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
miUtary  9ace  programs  but  NASA's 
charter— the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act— provides  that  NASA  win  pro- 
ceed with  the  exploration  of  apace  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  tremendous  value  to  the 
miUtary  of  NASA's  peaceful  space  oper- 
ations. 

Now.  since  NASA  is  engaged  in  efforts 
to  probe  outer  space,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  it  is  not  NASA's  respond- 
biUty  to  compete  with  other  govern- 
ments. NASA  does  not  establish  its 
schedules  and  programs  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  are 
not  here  asking  for  these  funds  in  order 
to  establish  a  crash  program,  to  place, 
men  on  the  moon  and  return  them  safely 
to  earth.  Although  this  is  an  expensive 
program,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  crash  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  other  hand.  NASA  has  very 
carefully  laid  out  a  10-year  program,  and 
although  we  cannot  be  obUvious  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
s[mce,  this  program  is  not  geared  to  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  everything  done  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  opinion  concerning  the 
lunar  program.  There  are  highly  re- 
spected scientists  who  have  differences 
of  oi>inion  concerning,  the  program. 
Some  say  that  we  should  not  attempt  to 
land  men  on  the  moon  at  this  time  Mil 
that  landing  instruments  would  serve 
the^  purpose.  Other  weU-intentioned 
people  say,  "Why  go  to  the  moon  at  aU?" 
The  pessimism  of  those  who  seek  to 
downgrade  our  efforts  for  a  lunar  land- 
ing remind  me  of  the  days  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  when  Americans 
were  wondering  what  to  do  about  the 
vast  desert  wasteland  that  lay  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  One  only  has  to  read 
our  history  to  see  what  one  of  our  great- 
est statesmen,  Danld  Webster,  had  to 
say  about  expknlng  the  West.  Permit 
me  to  quote  this  far-sighted  Senator 
when  he  said,  on  the  floor  of  the  ftenate : 

What  do  we  want  with  thla  vaat.  worthlcaa 
are*,  this  region  ot  saTagea  and  wUd  beaats, 
of  shifting  sands  and  whirlpools  oX  dust,  of 
cactiw  and  prairie  dogst 

To  what  ua«  could  we  ever  hope  to  put 
these  great  deaetts  or  thoae  great  i«niiintft«»< 
ranges,  impeneirabla  and  covered  to  their 
hase  with  eternal  snow? 

I  will  never  vote  1  cent  from  the  public 
Treasury  to  place  the  Padfle  eoaat  1  Inch 
nearer  Boston  than  tt  now  la. 

And  I  hapiien  to  be  reading  President 
Truman's  memoirs  the  other  day  and  I 
ran  across  this  passage: 

!%•  next  day  Jlnuny  Byrnes,  Who  until 
shortly  before  had  been  Director  at  War 
MoblllBatlon  for  Preaklent  Booserelt,  came 
to  see  ma.  and  evan  he  told  me  few  details, 
though  with  great  solemnity  he  said  that 
we  were  pet  fee  ting  an  eiploalTe  great  enough 
to  destroy  the  whole  world.  It  was  later 
when  Vannerar  Buah,  head  of  the  OOoe  d 
Sdentlfle  Research  and  OsvelopmsDt.  oama 
to  the  White  Boom,  that  X  was  given  a 
aountlsra  verrioA  of  the  atoanle  bomb.  Ad- 
miral Z<e«hy  was  with  me  whan  Or.  Bush 
told  me  this  astonishing  fact.  "That  Is  tbe 
biggest  fool  thing  we  have  ever  done."  he 
obsQi  lul  in  his  slunly.  lalty  manner.    "The 
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bomb  will  never  go  off.  and 
expert  In  ezploalves." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merdy  can  these 
matters  to  your  attmtion  to  show  that 
history  bears  out  that  even  some  of  tbe 
greatest  minds  of  their  time  lacked  fore- 
sight.  We  must  not  make  this  error. 

We  must  have  the  fcn-esight  that  aooke 
of  our  own  great  minds  of  this  century 
apparently  lacked. 

The  road  win  not  be  easy.  We  wiU 
make  mistakes.  It  win  be  expendve. 
But  there  should  be  ho  turning  back. 
We  must  not  slack  the  tempo.  We  must 
not  duplicate  that  which  has  been  done 
in  our  miUtary  so  often.  Large  appro- 
priations one  year.  smaU  v>propriations 
the  next  Large  forces  one  year,  sman 
forces  the  next.  Up  and  down,  feast  or 
famine. 

Now  we  have  set  the  course.  We  know 
what  we  must  do.    Let  us  get  on  with  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  thtf  proposed  reductions  by  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  in 
the  NASA  budget  should  in  no  sense  be 
regarded  as  reflecting  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  NASA's  peoi^e,  their  performance,  or 
their  programs.  Their  repeated  suc- 
cesses in  the  new.  vastly  difficult  uid  un- 
charted exirioration  of  space  have  been 
most  impreedve  and  have  had,  in  our 
opinion,  a  very  salutary  effect  on  ttiis 
country's  world  prestige. 

We  appredate  the  dedication  of  the 
many  NASA  people  supporting  the  na- 
tional space  program  in  devotlhc  many 
extra  hours  to  ensure  the  repeated  space 
successes  which  we  have  had.  The  wen- 
publicised  space  shots  are  only  the  cul- 
mination of  the  tedious  process  of  devd- 
opment.  Even  so,  our  space  shots  often 
seem  to  take  place  at  the  oddest  hours  of 
the  day  or  night.  The  i>eople  of  NASA 
have  cheerfully  accepted  such  incon- 
veniences in  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  contributing  to  a  program  en- 
hancing this  country's  standing  a^  a 
leading  spacefaring  power.  The  com- 
mittee sui^Torts,  and  I  believe  it  reflects 
the  sentiments  of  the  House,  the  efforts 
of  the  dedicated  NASA  people  striving  to 
push  forward  the  frontiers  of  spttce. 

Our  committee's  action  on  the  NASA 
budgetary  program  has  rather  reflected 
our  feeling  that  it  is  maturing  and  stabi- 
lizing after  the  initial  period  of  rapid 
growth.  In  this  current  phase,  the  pro- 
gram can  be  established  on  a  firm  basis 
from  which  it  can  push  on  to  new  space 
successess  redounding  to  this  country's 
reputation  for  vitaUty  and  ingenuity. 
In  this  period,  we  fed  that  NASA  can 
take  stock  of  the  progress  it  has  made  in 
the  space  program,  and  how  best  to  push 
ahead  effldently  and  expeditioudy,  but 
economically  toward  the  Nation's  space 
goals.  A  continuing  management  exami- 
nation of  the  space  program  is  essential 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  fresh 
knowledge  of  this  new  frontier  which 
becomes  available  only  through  experi- 
ence. 

If.  after  further  experience  and  added 
careful  reexamination,  NASA  deddes 
that  vital  current  programs  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  congresdonal  ac- 
tions, tbe  committee  win  be  receptive  to 
weU-documented  suggestions  for  sup- 
plemental funding. 
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Moreover,  tbe  committee  is  always  re- 
ceptive to  NASA's  ideas  for  wen-con- 
ceived,  solidly  idanned  and  thoroughly 
coordinated  new  programs  aimed  at  ad- 
vancing the  country's  primacy  In  9ace. 
New  space  projects  there  should  be.   The 


dbiUty  of  the  future,  we  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  it;  and  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  correct.  The  Air  Force  was  given 
the  req^onslbUity  of  developing  the  big, 
solid  booster  engines. 
Mr.  FASCELL.    If  the  gentleman  win 


space  program  is  a  growing  feature  and,  he  kind  enough  to  yield  further,  to 
I  believe,  a  permanent  feature  of  our/^evelop  this  point:  Reference  has  been 
economy.      New    projects    should    M    made  recently  that  under  the  previous 


planned  and  administered  so  as  to  make 
the  most  economical  use  of  our  national 
resources.  The  q>ace  program  is  now 
grown  up  and  should  be  able  to  meet 
the  test  of  competing  for  scarce  re- 
sources on  the  basis  of  the  ovendl  na- 
tional interest.  We  can  afford  aU  that 
is  needed,  but  not  one  coit  more. 

Before  closing,  may  I  pay  my  respects 
and  my  tribute  to  the  30  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics who  worked  so  diUgenti^  through 
the  long  period  of  time  to  bring  this  bin 
to  the  floor.  I  think  if  you  wiU  look  at 
the  books  that  constitute  the  hearings  on 
this  bin,  and  if  jrou  have  time  to  go 
through  than,  you  win  find  that  a  thor- 
ough workmanlike  Job  was  done. 

I  want  also  to  congratulate  ttie  staff, 
the  technical  staff  of  the  committee  for 
a  Job  weU  done. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chalzman,  win 
the  gentleman  3^dd? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUf  omia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  han- 
dling this  bin  before  this  body  today  for 
yielding.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  remarics  partlculaoiy  for  laying 
out  very  clearly  the  poUcy  guiddines  for 
the  cmidderation  of  this  program.  I 
think  this  is  very  important  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  precedent  to  set  in  the  con- 
dderation  of  measures  of  this  kind. 

I  would  also  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  committee  members  as  wen  as  to  the 
staff  for  the  oversight  exercised  by  this 
committee  on  a  program  which  is  bur- 
geoning as  fast  as  this  one  is. 

If  the  gentleman  wffl  yield  further,  the 
concern  I  have  in  the  questions  I  am 
about  to  ask  the  gentleman  is  regarding 
the  large  engine— that  is  the  156-inch 
and  200-inch  engine  soUd  fuel  propellant 
program.  Am  I  correct  that  sometime 
ago  a  very  difficult  matter  was  resolved 
in  an  agreement  involving  NASA  re- 
quirements and  miUtary  requirements; 
and  that  with  respect  to  these  particular 
engines  the  156-inch  and  the  260-inch, 
using  soUd  propeUant.  the  Air  Force  was 
given  respondbiUty  for  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  dklifomia.  That  ts 
correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Am  I  correct  that  in 
this  bin  there  is  no  authorization  for 
this  particular  type  of  program? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Am  I  further  correct 
in  stating  that  under  the  agreement 
which  was  previously  reached,  the  Air 
Force  did  negotiate  contracts  for  the  de- 
velopment of  156-inch  and  260-inch  soUd 
fuel  propellant  engine? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.    Because 
of  our  great  interest  in  this,  we  have  no 
Immediate  problem  or  use  for  this  en- 
gine, bujk  as  a  standby,  and  as  one  pos- 
cix — 87a 


Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
UU,  which  passed  the  House  Mid  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  other  body,  be- 
cause of  the  roughly  3  percent  cut  which 
was  made,  that  Mie  of  the  programs 
which  win  be  eliminated  or  wiU  suffer 
a  reduction  as  a  result  of  this  cut,  is  this 
particular  program  of  the  156-  and  260- 
inch  soUd  fuel  propellant  program. 

In  otho-  words,  it  is  being  made  quite 
clear  that  because  of  higher  miUtary  re- 
quirements that  this  NASA  requirement 
may  not  be  met.  Mr.  Chairman,  aU  of 
this,  notwithstanding  that  the  President, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  in  May  of 
1961  stated  that  there  would  be  an  ac- 
cderated  program  to  investigate  large 
soUd  rockets,  and  on  January  28,  1963, 
stated  that  the  development  of  large 
soUd  propellant  motors  which  diameters 
of  156  inches  and  260  inches  are  being 
investigated;  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  proceeded  to 
undertake  a  program  for  the  large  soUd 
260-inch  rocket;  and  notwithdanding 
that  the  Air  Force  earUer  this  year  soUc<- 
ited  competitive  proposals  from  indus- 
try, and  as  a  result  of  the  compdiUon 
has  completed  negotiations  on  contracts 
to  perform  f eadbOity  demonstrations. 

The  156-inch  motor  is  the  largest  seg- 
mented soUd  propellant  motor  capable 
of  rail  transportation  from  current  pro- 
duction faclUties  to  coastal  launching 
sites.  The  260-inch  motor  may  d«non- 
strate  the  f  easibiUty  of  very  large  mono- 
Uthic  motors  and  provide  technical  foun- 
dations for  further  developments. 
Devel(q;>ment  of  this  large  motor  wffl  also 
provide  pertinent  background  data  and 
procedmvs  and  processes  tor  fabrication, 
propeUant  production,  and  handling, 
testing  and  f  adUty  requirements. 

It  seems  to  be  very  important  to  the 
countnTs  future  in  space  that  this  fead- 
bUity  investigation  into  voy  large  sottd 
rockets  go  ahead  with  fuU  vigor.  Events 
of  the  last  few  years  have  graphically 
demonstrated  that  large  booster  capabfl- 
ity  is  a  vital  kejrstone  in  a  drong  national 
space  program.  Considering  the  out- 
standing success  of  the  soUd  fueled  Pola- 
ris and  Minuteman,  it  wou|d  seem  most 
important  to  determine  tha^feadbiUty  of 
this  type  of  propulsion  for  the  large  space 
booster  of  the  future. 

There  may  be  a  discussion  as  to  wheth- 
er there  is  a  mflitary  requirement  at  the 
present  time  for  that  program,  but  it  is 
obvious,  since  contract  negotiations  have 
been  completed  that  there  is  for  deep 
space  probes  a  very  definite  requirement 
of  NASA  for  these  large  engines  with 
soUd  propeUant. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  if  the  gentleman 
win  yield  one  step  further:  the  Air  Force 
has  already  selected  the  contractors  for 
this  program  and  the  companies  Ttiitikol 
and    Aerojet    General    have    invested 


millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for  ttiis 
program.  If  the  Air  Frace  were  to  ter- 
minate or  cut  back  this  program,  does 
the  chairman  have  in  mind  ttiat  bis  oom- 
mittee  would  take  up  the  fight  for  ^»d 
support  the  continued  authorization, 
and  the  funding  of  this  program  for  the 
needs  and  the  requirements  of  NASA? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUf  omia.  It  is  my 
intention  to  bring  this  to  the  committee 
when  it  has  been  definitely  estaUished 
that  the  Air  Force  is  going  to  terminate 
those  contracts.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  out  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  in  my 
good  friend's  district,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Qxtbsxk]  along  with 
my  distinguished  coUeague.  the  gentle- 
man fnun  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddsxid] 
about  10  days  ago  when  tbe  first  Ug 
soUd  booster,  the  120-tndi  booster,  was 
fired,  devekming  about  1  million  tons 
of  thrust  and  ifulfilling  aU  of  the  re- 
quirements that  were  set  up  for  tt  It 
was  highly  successfuL  I  said  at  that 
time  that  I  was  going  to  talk  to  Mr. 
McNamara  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  has  been  cut  If  it  has  been  cut. 
I  am  going  first  to  the  Space  CouncU 
and  then  through  the  committee  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  restoring  it. 

We  need  this  dtemate-type  booster. 
It  has  great  potentlaUties.  That  is 
what  I  meant  to  imply  in  my  opening 
statement  idMn  I  said  that  we  could 
not  allow  this  program  to  get  into  ttie 
same  doldrums  that  tbe  defense  pro- 
grams sometimes  get  into,  when  it  is 
peaches  and  cream  one  day  and  dry 
bread  crust  the  next 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  MIUJER  of  California.'  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  ^rom  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  the  gentleman  frmn  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascxt.i.]  has  raised  an  extremdy  impor- 
tant point;  that  tbe  program  involving 
the  soUd  propulsion  techniques  whidi 
was  to  be  developed  throuab  the  130-. 
156-,  and  260-lndi  motors  and  If  prop- 
erly sumxHled  is  one  whldi  win  give  us 
a  propuldon  capacity  which  win  serve 
us  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  had  been  somewhat  concerned  about 
the  need  of  having  ttiree  programs  of 
this  kind  including  varying  sized  boost- 
ers. But  I  was  advised  by  the  people 
who  have  been  developing  the  120-Inch 
system  to  which  the  chalzman  of  the 
committee  has  referred,  that  the  knowl- 
edge «^ich  can  be  obtained  from  the 
120-inch  win  not  satisfy  the  increased 
technological  and  sdentlfic  knowledge 
which  can  come  through  a  156-lndi  and 
260-inch  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascsll]  is  weU  founded  and  that 
this  program  should  go  ahead. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  from  California  yldd 
further? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomia.  I  yidd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  grateftd.  ex- 
tremely grateful,  for  the  assurance  which 
the  chainnan  of  this  committee  has  given 
us  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
tnm.  Connecticnt    I  regret  that  there 
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Mr.  Chairmi  in,  I  am  delichted  to  hear 
that  the  chair  nan  of  this  committee  in- 
tends to  purw  le  the  matter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Def  sise  lerel,  and  higher,  if 
,  so  t  lat  the  156-inch  and  260- 


Ineh  engine.  boUd  propellant  program 
mvTlously  ant  lorised.  in  the  process  of 
bebag  funded  tnd  for  which  contractors 
batre  been  sdi  eted  wiU  not  be  cut  back 
or  terminated. 

Ifr.  KDliO^DeON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
win  tlie  gentle  nan  yield? 

Mr.  MZLLB  i  d  California.  I  jield  to 
the  gentkmai  from  <»dalioma. 

Mr.  WDMOi  Z)60N.  I  merely  want  to 
join  others  In  this  body  in  congratulat- 
iDg  tba  disttn  (uished  chairman  of  thin 
^^wwmit*^  an  I  the  very  ilble  members 
oC  this  commi  tee  for  an  outstanding  Job 
and  for  a  mwt  oomprdiensive  report 
wbitii  gtres  to  all  of  us  a  line  picture  of 
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bers  of  the  committee 
in  a  very  significant 
which  our  Nation 
race  for  space. 

I  certainly  want  to 
for  the  long  hours  and 
they  have  given  to  this 


of  your  report,  at  page 
on  this  point: 


BMct  tlM  AnmmnA*  c€  future 
it  wUlbe  vitally  naoM- 
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In  tha  axaa  of  such  hlgh- 
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The  comm  fctee  action  in  providing 
funds  to  assuz  e  such  acceleration  is  con- 
ttnued  evldenie  of  a  congressional  de- 
tennlnation  i  >  make  as  certain  as  pos- 
sible America  a  preeminence  in  space, 
>e  as  vital  to  our  future 
ireeminence  of  American 
seapower  has  been  in  the 
1950*8. 

Mr.  FULTX  M  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chaizman,  wl  1  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentia  lan  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FOLTCN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rould  like  to  compliment 
the  chairman  or  the  very  fine  statement 
he  has  made  I  further  would  .like  to 
compliment  tl  le  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Bfr.  Fascill  for  his  position  in  con- 
nection wltfa  the  solid-fuel  booster 
which  we  ba  Uy  need,  and  what  this 
program  shov  d  have  when  you  look  at 
the  greater  lequirements  for  a  larger 
booster.  The  solid-fuel  field  should  not 
be  overlooked  and  should  not  be  closed 
down  by  actl4n  of  one  Government  de- 
partment    '  his   committee,   the   last 


time  we  had  the  solid-fuel  booster  pro- 
grams up  tot  c<»islderatlon.  Increased 
the  request  of  NASA  by  $10  million.  So 
we  gave  them  more  money  than  even 
NASA  requested  by  emphasising  the 
solid-fuel  boosters. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  the  f  onner  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the 
very  fine  members  of  our  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  our  genial  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [lir.  Mastin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  in  support  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  House  for  many  years,  as  you  all 
know,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  thorough 
and  careful  consideration  given  this  bUL 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  member  of 
this  committee.  One  of  the  real  pleas- 
ures of  my  long  legislative  service  is  my 
association  with  this  committee.  I  never 
saw  a  better  committee,  a  more  diligent, 
a  more  dedicated  committee  than  is  the 
present  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. In  the  past  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  being  forced  to  drum  up 
quorums.  That  Is  not  the  case  with  this 
ccHnmlttee.  The  committee  is  ready  to 
start  the  minute  the  gavel  of  the  chair- 
man falls.  That  is  a  stimulation  to  me. 
and  most  encouraging. 

I  have  also  noticed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  dig 
very  deeply  into  their  subjects.  They 
know  thcdr  subject  thoroughly  and  they 
come  prepared  to  answer  questions:  nor 
do  they  take  things  for  granted.  They 
must  be  shown  and  vigorously  question 
the  witnesses. 

So  I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with  this 
bia  It  is  a  good  bill,  not  all  that  every- 
one wants,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  pro- 
gressive piece  of  legislation;  one  that  will 
insure  that  America  will  maintain  its 
place  in  the  battle  for  control  of  space. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  having  the  gentleman  f  r(xn  California 
[Mr.  MiLLsa]  as'  chairman  of  this 
committee.  He  is  not  a  bitter  partisan, 
which  Is  another  thing  I  like  about 
the  committee.  It  is  not  a  partisan  com- 
mittee. They  give  equal  treatment  to 
all.  no  matter  what  party  may  be  in- 
volved. The  decisions  are  fair  and  Im- 
partial. The  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MiLLsa]  has  always  been  fair  and 
generous,  and  he  is  a  good  leader. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  acting 
minority  leader  of  the  committee.  I  call 
him  such  although  he  really  does 
much  of  the  work  for  which  I  get  the 
credit.  I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Poinsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton  1.  He  Is  a 
dedicated  student  of  this  subject  and  we 
are  very  fortunate  on  the  Republican 
side  to  have  such  a  man  as  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  probably  be 
some  criticism,  one  of  which  comes  to 
my  mind  at  the  moment  Involving  the 
location  of  a  research  laboratory.  This 
emphasizes  the  fairness  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  bin  does  not  bar  a  single  com- 
munity in  the  country  from  presenting 
whatever  claims  it  desires.  We  gave 
everybody   what  I  consider  Is  a   fair 


chance.  So  I  think  this  is  a  well- 
rounded-out  bilL  It  gives  everybody  a 
chance  on  knerlt  and  without  political 
pull. 

I  know  this  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  I 
know  what  money  is,  because  I  started 
at  the  bottom  and  fought  my  own  way 
up.  I  have  had  to  work  my  way  from 
boyhood  and  I  know  the  value  of  money. 
I  would  not  spezul  it  imless  I  believed  it 
was  a  good  gamble.  When  you  get  into 
this  space  effort,  of  course,  you  are  mak- 
ing a  gamble.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
money  Is  going  to  be  needed  for  this. 
This  may  not  be  enough.  However,  I 
know  it  will  keep  everything  moving 
properly  and  I  know  that  we  will  not 
lose  out. 

S(me  pe<H>le  complain  because  we  are 
not  military  minded  enough  in  this  Leg- 
islature. I  am  not  a  military  man.  I 
want  civilian  life  to  have  the  full  bene- 
fits of  anything  that  comes  out  of  this 
and  I  know  that  the  military  will  not  be 
neglected,  because,  as  this  program  un- 
folds its  advantages  we  do  not  want  to 
sacrifice  anything  and  we  want  all  to 
benefit,  military  as  well  as  civilian — ^the 
United  States  and  all  of  its  people.  I 
am  not  worried  over  that.  I  am  worried 
more  over  what  the  country  and  the 
world  might  think  if  we  fail  to  pass  this 
measure.  This  battle  has  been  faced  and 
it  is  still  going  on.  The  only  question  Is, 
Are  we  going  to  keep  America  up  where 
It  belongs  in  that  fight?  I  recall  some  of 
our  committee  members  saying  that  we 
were  up  in  orbit  because  we  recom- 
mended an  extranely  large  sum.  Well, 
my  friends,  they  called  the  Wright  broth- 
ers a  couple  of  nuts,  but  that  did  not  stop 
them.  They  went  on  with  what  they 
had  to  do.  Tbey  followed  through,  and 
America  won  the  First  World  War  in 
large  measure  through  the  development 
of  the  airplane.  So  how  do  we  know 
what  is  g(dng  to  develop  from  the  space 
bill? 

I  am  sumwrting  the  bill  because  I  am 
an  American.  I  am  supporting  it  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  to  the  interest  of  my 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not 
think  the  question  is  whether  we  should 
pass  this  bill  or  not.  I  thipk  the  ques- 
tion that  a  man  must  answer  to  himself 
is.  "Can  I  afford  not  to  pass  it?  Can  I 
afford  not  to  give  the  administration  a 
chance  to  keep  the  American  flag  up  in 
the  forefront?"  Such  little  things  as 
where  a  few  people  or  a  few  installations 
are  placed  are,  after  all,  minor  things. 
They  will  be  evaporated  In  the  space  oV 
time.  I  will  be  frank  enough  to  say  that 
I  hope  that  this  survey  which  they  are 
going  to  make  of  this  installation  will  be 
suppoi^lfed  by  the  scientists  and  they  will 
agree  it  should  be  in  New  England.  Howj- 
ever,  I  would  not  want  It  there  if  it  werfe 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 
That  Is  what  we  are  looking  for. 

The  fact  that  they  have  to  do  this  all 
over  again,  make  another  recommenda- 
tion and  then  c<nne  back  to  the  Congress 
is  another  point;  that  is.  come  back  to 
the  Congress  Instead  of  to  the  committee. 
Tou  are  not  going  to  find  anyone  who 
knows  more  about  this  subject  than  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  C(Hnmittee. 
That  is  the  committee  to  which  it  should 
come  back,  because  it  knows  what  It  Is 
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all  about  and  can  make  a  proper  pro- 
posal. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  pass  this  bm 
as  it  is;  perhaps  iu>t  as  it  is.  because 
there  may  be  some  amendments  to  cor- 
rect it.  But  the  point  is  to  pass  the  bin, 
a  proper  space  bill  and  keep  the  Ameri- 
can flag  up  front. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricou. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objectioii. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
centration of  the  space  and  defense  in- 
dustries on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
this  country  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
concern  for  those  of  us  living  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

A  recent  publication  entitled.  "A  Re- 
port on  Economic  Growth  in  the  BCid- 
west."  puUlshed  by  the  Committee  on 
Institutional  Cooperation,  points  out 
that  the  Midwest  has  suffered  heavily  in 
the  placement  of  prime  military  con- 
tracts since  the  Korean  war.  Our  States 
have  suffered  heavy  losses  as  Indicated 
by  the  following  figures: 

In  Michigan  the  percentage  of  total 
awards  went  from  9.5  to  S.7  percent;  in 
Indiana,  4.5  to  1.46  percent;  in  nUnols. 
from  5  to  2  percent;  in  Ohio,  from  6.3  to 
4.5  percoit;  and  Wiscon^  from  3  to  1 
percent. 

A  major  reas<»  for  this  geographic 
shift  is  that  greater  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  missile  industry  and  the  electron- 
ics industry  and,  more  particularly,  for 
research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation. While  California  was  receiving 
41  percent  of  such  RBT  and  EX  con- 
tracts in  1961  and  New  Yoiic  was  receiv- 
ing over  12  percent  and  Massachusetts 
nearly  6  percent,  Indiana  was  receli^ng 
only  0.5  percent. 

The  question  why  has  been  asked  of 
Defense  Department  and  NASA  oflldals 
on  many  occasions.  Dr.  Robert  Sea- 
man, in  testifsring  before  our  committee, 
claimed  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  location  of  the  proposed  electron- 
ics research  center  near  Boston  was  that 
there  was  a  concentration  of  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  Massachusetts 
area.  Dr.  Jermone  B.  Wlesner.  the  Presi- 
dent's special  assistant  for  science  and 
technology,  stated  that  the  reason  for 
diverting  defense  contracts  away  from 
the  Midwest  was  that  there  was  "an  in- 
tellectual vacuum"  in  the  Midwest.  We 
take  serious  exception  to  these  state- 
ments; and  I  would  like  to  call,  as  forc- 
ibly as  possible,  to  the  attention  of 
NASA  and  the  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials the  following  facts: 

First.  Midwestern  schools — ^Illinois, 
Purdue.  Kfichlgan.  Wisconsin,  Ohio 
State,  and  Northwestern — granted  nearly 
30  percent  of  all  the  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  en- 
gineering in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Some  half  dozen  schools,  in- 
cluding Illinois,  Purdue  and  Michigan 
currently  account  for  over  half  the  doc- 
torates in  engineering  in  the  United 
States. 

Third.  Purdue,  nilnois,  and  Mchlgan 
combined  grant  nearly  as  many  masters 
degrees— 926— as   Massachusetts   Insti- 


tute of  Technology.  Stanford,  and  the 
University  of  Calif  ozziia  at  Los  Angeles 
combined— 7.045. 

Fourth.  Purdue.  Ilttnols.  and  Bfiehl- 
gan  grant  more  bachelors  degrees  in  en- 
gineering than  all  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia's campuses  combined  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Stanford,  and  New  York  University. 
Purdue  and  Illinois  rank  flrst  and  second 
in  the  Nation  in  output  of  BJ3.  degrees 
in  engineering. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  contm- 
Uon  that  the  scientific  and  engineering 
talents  are  concentrated  on  the  two 
coasts  is  not  valid.  The  Midwest  Is  en- 
gaged in  exporting  sclentlflc  and  en- 
gineering talent  on  a  major  scale. 

A  major  effort  should  be  made  to  dis- 
tribute our  activities  over  the  country  so 
as  to  not  only  provide  additional  secu- 
rity for  this  very  sensitive  activity  but 
idso  to  more  equitably  affect  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld  to 
me  for  a  comment  on  a  speech  by  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 

Martiw]  ? 

Bflr.  WRIGHT.  .  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pwinsylvanla.  I  vrant 
to  say  at  this  point  that  the  Members 
all  feel  we  were  very  mu^  helped  by  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  gentlonan 
from  Massad^usetts.  Speaker  Maktuv. 
because  he  put  his  ree(»nmendatlons  on 
such  a  high  levd.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  have  our  Speaker  give  us  guidance  and 
light  on  the  committee.  We  thmoughly 
appreciate  his  comments. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  aixl  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  apeak  out  of  order. 

JThe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objei^on 
t(H^  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
personal  honor  and  Integrity  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  were  attacked  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today.  Ih  good  con- 
science I  caimot  allow  this  to  go  un- 
answered. Earlier,  during  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from'  Iowa  ob- 
tained permission  to  speak  out  of  order 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said 
that  Secretary  ci  the  Navy  Fred  Korth 
had  engaged  in  a  clear  conflict  of  in- 
terest and  called  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  fire  Secretuy  Korth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  situation  of  this 
kiiKl  a  Member  Is  always  in  a  quandry 
as  to  whether  he  should  consider  the 
source  and  let  it  drop,  or  whether  in 
good  conscience  and  good  honor  he  must 
defend  his  friend,  his  constituent,  an 
honorable  officer  of  the  VS.  Government, 
li^.  Chairman,  in  10  years  in  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives  I  have  never 
impugned  the  integrity  or  the  personal 
honor  of  any  Member  of  this  House  or 
of  any  member  of  our  President's  Cab- 
inet in  the  previous  administration  or  in 
this  administration,  nor  would  I  per- 
mit it  to  be  done  in  my  presence  if  with- 
in my  power  to  prevent  it. 


Fred  Korth  not  only  is  my  constituent, 
he  is  my  friend.  I  know  him  and  know 
him  well.  I  know  him  as  a  man  of  deep 
personal  honor.  I  know  him  as  a  man 
of  sterling  patriotism.  I  know  Fred 
Korth  as  a  profoundly  sincMv  Christian 
man.  And  for  his  honor  to  be  attacked 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  such  an  m- 
temperate  way  must  not  go  unanswered. 

Today  Fred  Korth  is  giving  tirelessly  of 
his  efforts,  of  ids  time,  of  his  talents,  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  his  country. 

Mr.  GHiOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand that  the  gentleman's  words  be 
taken  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  wcnrds  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  demand  be 
taken  down? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  made  an  intempvate  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit 
me  to  suggest 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  genUeman 
win  suspend  tempooarlly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  recognized  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CSerk  will  re- 
port the  words  that  the  gentienan  de> 
manded  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  "hSi.  Chafaman.  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  gentleman 
will  state  It. 

Bfir.  COOLEY.  Why  cannot  the 
genUeman  wlio  has  the  floor  adc  unani- 
mous consent  to  amend  the  words  he 
has  uttered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  may  do  so  if  he 
desires. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  wants  to  be  recog- 
nized for  that  purpose  but  he  has  not 
been  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  ttie  gentleman 
wants  to  submit  a  unanimous-consent 
request  the  Chair  win  reoognlae  him  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  word  **ln- 
temperate"  as  used  to  describe  the  re- 
mark of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  be 
stricken,  and  that  I  may  substitute  for 
the  word  'intemperate**  the  word  "mi- 
fortunate.** 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeetlon 
to  the  request? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  object  to  that.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,    ejection  is  heard. - 

TLe  Clerk  wlU  report  the  words  ob- 
jected to. 

The  Cl^ic  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Wfexsar.  And  for  his  bonor  to  ba  at- 
tacked on  tba  floor  of  this  House  la  auch  aa 
intamperata  way  most  not  go  unanswered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
win  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  dudr, 
Mr.  Tbomas.  Chairman  of  the  Coimnlt- 
tee  of  the  Wh<de  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  Uiat  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bin 
(HJR.  7500)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faculties,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations;  and  for  other 
purposes,  certain  words  used  in  debate 
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ofcJ«ete<   to  vbA  on  request  wore 

downai  Id  xmA  at  the  Clerk't  dedc. 

he  iMnttth  reported  the  Mine  to 


The  Clerk  will  re- 
port tho  wocd^  otijeeted  to. 
The  caok  reed  m  foUowe: 

Par  hla  honor  to  b*  atUcked 
0    Ukto  HoufM  la  mieh  an  In- 
war  Buwt  not  go 


The  SPBABpSEt  The  Chair  feels  that 
In  debate  latktude  should  be  given  to 
Ifembers  of  the  House  in  expressing 
their  Tlews;  i  nd  the  Chair  would  con- 
strue the  woe  1  "intemperate"  might  be 
oied  Just  as  t  le  word  "improper^  might 
be  used. 

Therefore,  he  Chair  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  lanr  lage  used  is  not  objection- 
able under  th  >  nile. 

^he  Comm  ttee  will  resume  ite  sitting. 
aaocRTBBor 


the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  ComAiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther ooosiden  tion  of  the  biU.  HJl.  7500, 
with  Mr.  TBC  Kss  in  the  chair. 

CBA.  RliAN.    The     gentleman 
lis  recognised. 

lir.  WRIOI  T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
tried  to  procsed  in  a  most  temperate 
waj.  dreum  itanoes  permitting.  But 
there  can  bi  no  constructive  excuse 
whatever  for  the  futile  flutter  of  per- 
sonal viliflcat  on  bF  which  a  little  hand- 
ful of  self -ai  pointed  critics  have  been 
strahiing  at  nate  in  a  weak  effort  to 
attadc  the  in  egrity  of  Secretary  Korth. 
CfBlr  by  the  most  tortured  lo^  could 
anyone  asses  i  impure  motives  of  per- 
sonal flnanciJ  gain  to  Secretary  Fred 
Korth  in  connection  with  any  contract 
for  the  Oeneral  Dsmamics  Corp.  Cer- 
tainly, M^.  K  »rth  owns  no  stock  in  that 
corporation;  le  sells  no  supplies  to  that 
eoiporatlon;  ■»  has  never  been  on  ite 
pa^nnodinany  way. 

T»  content .  as  has  been  contended, 
that  he  wouU  have  a  personal  financial 
interest  in  tl  e  awarding  of  a  contract 
simply  becaui  t  the  recipient  corporation 
at  one  time  b  »rrowed  f imds  from  a  bank 
with  which  Mr.  Korth  formerly  was  em- 
ployed, is  extremely  farfetched.  One 
might  as  reaoMiably  question  the  honor 
of  a  public  dncial  on  the  ground  that 
his  cousin  might  own  stock  in  a  vending 
machine  coiworation  which  sold  ciga- 
rettes to  thi!  woikers  in  a  plant  of 
another  corp  station  where  a  contract 
was  given.    I ;  is  entirely  farfetched. 

In  order  f(r  anything  meaningful  to 
be  made  of  these  circumstances,  we 
would  have  to  indulge  two  extremely 
untenaMe  at  sumptions.  The  first,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  that  Fred  Korth 
himsdf .  as  a  i  nan  and  as  a  human  being, 
is  fundament  Jly  dishonest  and  is  serving 
his  Ctovemm  »nt  for  the  purpose  of  his 
personal  flna  idal  gain.  This  clearly  is 
divroven  by  the  fact  that  he  is  making 
a  consideralle  financial  sacrifice  to 
serve  his  country  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  ix  making  considerably  less 
money  than  le  was  before  he  accepted 
that  reqxmsi  )le  post. 

The  CHAIflMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  fiom  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULT:>N  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I ;  leM  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 


man inasmuch  as  pcurt  of  his  time  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Now  the  second  as- 
siBBptlon  would  have  to  be  this. 

Mr.  STINBON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  No,  I  do  not  yield 
at  this  time.  There  are  some  things, 
I  think.  whi<^  need  sasring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  assimiptlon 
would  have  to  be  that  this  hiige  cor- 
poration with  holdings  all  over  the  coun- 
try was  going  to  welsh  on  that  loan  if 
it  had  not  received  that  particular  con- 
tract This  corporation  has  never  de- 
ftedted  on  an  obligation  and  has  a  net 
worth  fully  ample  to  Justify  loans  many 
times  the  amount  of  the  one  in  question, 
and  this  is  such  a  farfetched  conclusion 
that  it  is  utterly  beyond  reason  to  discuss 
it 

But  the  serious  question,  it  seems  to 
me,  is — how  are  we  going  to  attract  the 
services  of  decent,  honorable,  and  able 
administrators  to  serve  this  Oovemment 
of  the  United  Stotes  at  a  financial  sacri- 
fice if,  when  they  do  so,  we  then  subject 
them  to  the  personal  harassment,  the 
partisan  vilification,  and  abusive  charges 
against  their  personal  honor  and  integ- 
rity?  This,  I  think,  is  a  serious  question. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  House 
and  the  Congress  indeed  would  do  well 
to  bridle  its  own  tongue  and  to  exercise 
some  sense  of  self-restraint  in  the  things 
it  sasrs  about  the  leaders  of  our  Oov- 
emment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  srield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  SmrsoM]. 

Mr.  8TINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  in  order  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wizoht]. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Tlierewaa  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Texas  if  he  is  familiar  with 
the  hearings  that  are  being  held  by  the 
Senate  Oovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee wherein  testimony  has  been  received 
to  the  effect  that  the  bank  in  Texas  in 
v^ch  Secretary  Korth  has  served  as  an 
officer  had  loaned  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.?  And  did  the  gentleman  know 
that  Secretary  Korth  has  retained  his 
stock  ownership  in  this  bank  after  he  has 
be^qme  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 

i'Mf.  WRIOHT.    I  would  say  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Washington,  first,  that 
I  amJiuite/f amiliar  with  this  testimony 
_  is  exactly  what  I  was  ad- 

dressing my  remarks  to  earlier.  I  think 
it  is  far-fetched  and  has  no  connection. 
I  know  Secretary  Korth  stands  to  make 
no  personal  financial  gain  by  the  widest 
stretch  d  the  imagination.  If  the  TFX 
contract  had  not  gone  to  the  corpora- 
tion, it  still  would  have  paid  the  note  to 
the  bank.  This  corporation  owns,  in 
addition  to  the  Fort  Worth  plant,  several 
other  successfiil  enterprises  Including 
Electric  Boat  Co..  and  has  built  several 
big  plante  oo.  the  west  coast.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  would  be  nothing  short 
of  rldicxiloxis  to  assume  that  this  bank 


loan  was  ever  in  any  way  In  danger  of 
default,  or  that  it  ever  would  have  had 
any  remote  bearing  whatever  upon  Sec- 
retary Korth's  decision  on  the  TFX  con- 
tract. That  decision  was  based  on  com- 
parative technical  evaluati(»is  which 
Secretary  Korth  very  fully  and  ade- 
quately set  forth  in  the  hearing  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers. 

The  very  same  decision  was  reached 
by  Secretary  Zuckert  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  They  certainly  could  not  be 
said  to  have  been  infiuenced  by  any  loan 
made  to  anyone  by  this  bank.  Neither 
was  Fred  Korth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  there  is  a  possibility  that  Mr. 
Korth's  objectivity  might  not  be  quite 
the  same  as  if  he  did  not  hold  stock  in 
this  particular  bank?  Do  you  not  think 
this  bank  would  tend  to  lose  a  great  deal 
if  the  Oeneral  Dynamics  Co.  was  imable 
to  acquire  this  contract? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Well,  I  certainly  do 
not.  I  know  Fred  Korth  and  I  am  quite 
sure  his  objectivi^  was  not  in  any  way 
compromised  by  this  fact.  Furthermore. 
I  think  the  gentleman  draws  an  utterly 
unwarranted  conclusion  when  he  thinks 
that  the  bank  was  going  to  suffer  if  the 
company  did  not  get  that  particular 
contract.  The  company  would  have  paid 
its  note  whether  or  not  it  had  received 
that  contract  or  any  other  of  a  dozen 
contracte.  Hie  company  is  quite  sol- 
vent. I  think  the  two  contingencies  are 
utterly  disconnected.  The  Continental 
l*^ational  Bank  of  Fort  Worth  also  is  a 
thoroughly  solvent  institution.  This  is 
only  one  loan  out  of  many  thousands 
which  it  has  made.  And,  further, 
to  assume  that  a  gentleman  of  the 
character  and  of  the  stotiire  of  Fred 
Korth,  who  is  big  enough  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  would  let  a  matter  of  this 
kind  interfere  with  his  judgment  as  to 
what  is  best  for  the  United  Stotes,  would 
be  far  too  petty  for  words.  Fred  Blorth 
is  amply  big  enough  to  make  up  his  mind 
and  use  his  best  judgment  regardless  of 
a  small  matter  of  that  kind.  If  he  were 
not,  he  would  not  be  big  enough  to  be 
Secretory  of  the  Navy  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  TXacuxI. 

Mr.  TEAOX7E  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pay  a  brief 
but  sincere  tribute  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manned 
Space  Flight,  with  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  this  year  as  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
the  Honorable  Emzuo  Q.  Daddario.  Hon. 
JAMZS  O.  Pulton.  Hon.  Bob  Casxt,  Hon. 
R  Waltu  RnHLiiAir.  Hon.  Jos  D.  Wag- 
GONNXK,  Jb..  Hon.  Richard  L.  Roxn>KBUSH, 
Hon.  Eowaxo  J.  Pattxh.  Hon.  Alphonzo 
Bxu.,  Hon.  Don  Fuqua.  and  Hon.  Edward 
J.  Ouanrr. 

This  subcommittee  has  worked  as  hard 
on  the  current  NASA  authorization  bill 
as  any  group  I  have  witnessed  in  my 
years  in  Congress.    Each  of  them  has 
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been  digging  into  the  complex  problems 
of  manned  space  fiight  since  early  in  the 
year,  and  each  has  gone  without  letup 
right  down  to  the  present  day.  They 
have  been  at  it  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
They  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
in  order  personally  to  visit  each  of 
NASA's  centers  which  is  concerned  with 
manned  space  fiight  Their  efforts  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  all  aspecte 
of  the  program  at  the  working  level  have 
been  unstinting. 

It  has  token  1,500  printed  pages  of 
testimony  to  record  the  hearings  held 
by  the  subcommittee,  and  even  that  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  For.  in  addi- 
tion, many  weeks  of  hard  work  have 
been  spent  in  executive  session  in  mak- 
ing decisions  regarding  this  very  im- 
portont  national  program. 

I  feel  constrained  to  say  also  that  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  has  been  com- 
pletely bipartisan  and  nonpolitlcal. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  any 
member  of  the  subcommittee  put  the 
intereste  of  his  party  or  his  district 
ahead  of  the  national  interest.  Neither 
has  any  member  sought  to  subvert  ta 
alter  the  goals  of  the  national  space 
effort  for  selfish  or  partisan  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  record 
to  show  that  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion and  regard  for  the  subcommittee 
and  for  the  work  they  have  turned  out. 
I  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  a  dedicated 
effort  which  has  few  parallels  in  recent 
history. 

Finally.  I  cannot  close  these  commento 
without  a  note  of  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  Honorable 
Oeorgs  p.  Millxr.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Millir]  acted  in  my 
judgment  with  complete  fairness  and 
permitted  the  subcommittees  all  neces- 
sary time  and  latitode  to  do  the  job  re- 
quired of  them.  His  counsel  and  pa- 
tience have  been  instrumental  in  getting 
the  Job  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Manned  Space 
Subcommmittee  had  the  responsibility  of 
the  money  that  goes  to  the  installations 
at  Huntsville.  Ala.;  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
Fla.;  at  the  Mississippi  Test  Center,  as 
well  as  the  plant  which  is  located  in  New 
Orleans;  and  the  installation  at  Houston. 
Tex.  Under  these  Installations  come  a 
number  of  programs;  namely,  the  Mer- 
cury program,  the  Oemini  program  and 
the  Apollo  program. 

Our  Mercury  program  is.  completed 
and  of  course  it  was  completely  success- 
ful. Certainly  all  America  owes  a  great 
debt  of  thanks  to  the  entire  Merciuy 
team  that  made  it  so  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  recently  seen 
the  completion  of  America's  first  man- 
in-space  program — the  pioneering  and 
highly  complex  Project  Mercury.  This 
has  been  a  completely  successful  imder- 
taking.  and  the  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is  that  it  was  accomplished  virtually 
on  schedule  and  with  less  than  5-percent 
cost  ovemm. 

Pew  research  programs  can  show  such 
a  record. 

The  Mercury  project  did  not  begin  in 
earnest  until  1960.  After  the  first  shot 
showed  that  the  Atlas  missile  would  have 
to  be  strengthened  and  modified  to  han- 
dle the  3,500-pound  Mercury  capsule,  the 


story  of  Mercury  proceeded  without  a 
major  hitch. 

mght  successive  shots  went  off  very 
close  to  schedule  and  each  accomplished 
ite  designed  mission.  The  fourth  Mer- 
ciiry  shot  carried  Astronaut  Alan  B. 
Shepard  on  a  15-minute  suborbital  fiight 
in  May  1961.  Two  years  later,  the  ninth 
and  last  of  the  Mercury  fiighte  carried 
Astronaut  Oordon  Cooper  aroimd  the 
world  23  times  in  32  hours. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  truly  fine  accom- 
plishment. 

It  is  especially  so  since  Project  Mer- 
cury first  demanded  the  complete  co- 
ordination of  a  worldwide  commimica- 
tions  and  recovery  network  in  addition 
to  performing  a  most  difficult  engineer- 
ing task;  and  second,  since  the  basic 
know-how  developed  in  the  course  of 
Project  Mercury  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  follow-on  programs — Project 
Gemini  and  the  manned  limar  landing 
program  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  close  to  these  programs  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  realize  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  an  area  which  at  times 
appears  to  be  virtually  impossible. 

I  would  like  to  extend  the  highest  com- 
mendation to  all  members  of  the  Mercury 
team  beginning  with  D.  Brainerd 
Holmes,  the  retiring  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Manned  Space  Flight,  who  was  the 
chief  overseer  of  this  program — and  in- 
cluding Joseph  F.  Shea,  Deputy  Director. 
Systems.  Office  of  Manned  Space 
Flight;  Gteorge  M.  Low.  Deputy  Director 
for  Programs  at  NASA;  Mr.  William  E. 
Lilly.  IMrector,  Program  Review  and  Re- 
sources Management,  OflBce  of  Manned 
Space  Flight.  NASA;  Dr.  Kurt  H.  Debus, 
Director,  NASA  Launch  Operations  Cen- 
ter. Cape  Canaveral;  Dr.  Robert  R.  Gil- 
ruth.  Director.  NASA  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center.  Houston.  Tex.;  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Williams.  Associate  Director.  NASA 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston. 
Tex.,  and  many  others  who  played  equal- 
ly important  roles  in  the  success  of 
Mercury. 

Of  course  these  compliments  extend 
also  to  the  hard  and  devoted  work  of  the 
astronaute  themselves  and  particularly 
to  the  seven  original  astronaute.  Comdr. 
Malcolm  S.  Carpenter.  Maj.  L.  Gordon 
Cooper,  Col.  John  H.  Glenn.  Jr..  Maj. 
VU^  I.  Grissom.  Comdr.  Walter  M. 
Schirra.  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr.. 
and  Maj.  Donald  K.  Slajrton. 

Finally,  I  cannot  overlook  the  con- 
tributions of  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun, 
head  of  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
at  Huntevllle,  Ala.  While  Dr.  von 
Braun  was  not  directly  associated  with 
Mercury,  it  has  been  his  work  in  rocket 
engines  and  techniques  which  has  been 
responsible  to  a  considerable  degree  for 
the  reliability  of  equipment  used  in  the 
Mercury  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  permission  ear- 
lier in  the  day  to  bring  these  models 
and  exhibite  onto  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  order  to  give  the  membership  a  bet- 
ter feeling  of  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
our  manned  space  program  in  the  next 
few  years.  ^ 

The  small  model  on  your  left  is  the 
AUas  which  placed  the  Mercury  capsules 
in  orbit.  The  Mercury  capsule  weighs 
approximately  3,000  pounds.  > 


The  next  model  is  of  the  Saturn, 
which  will  place  ivproximately  22,000 
pounds  in  earth's  orbit. 

The  next  model  is  the  Saturn  1-B. 
which  is  due  to  place  about  32,000  pounds 
in  earth's  orbit. 

Then  there  is  the  giant  Saturn  V 
which  will  place  240.000  pounds  in 
earth's  orbit  and  90,000  pounds  into 
outer  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee  has 
divided  ite  programs  among  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  will  apeak  indi- 
vidually about  these  programs. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
made  a  very  appnH>riate  ronark  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  scientiste  in  Con- 
gress. Because  of  that  fact  our  subcom- 
mittee went  to  the  different  companies 
involved  in  this  program.  We  questioned 
every  witness  we  could  think  of  that 
might  contribute  to  our  coming  to  a  bet- 
ter decision  as  far  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  siu-e  that  some  of  our 
scientiste  and  engineers  became  more 
frustrated  over  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  questions  that  we  threw  at 
them,  than  tl^  space  frustration. 

Our  committee — ^I  am  sure  I  can  q;>eak 
for  all  of  them — ^had  a  tremendous  in- 
terest in  the  whole  Mercury  program. 
We  had  to  take  much  of  the  matter 
submitted  and  base  it  on  faith  in  this 
group  of  men,  but  I  would  like  to  assure 
you  this  subcommittee  has  done  every- 
thing it  could  possibly  do  to  learn  the 
truth  of  tJhis  program.  We  have  made 
some  reductions,  some  deferrals,  but  we 
do  not  think  they  are  going  to  cripple 
the  program. 

I  hope  the  House  will  accept  this  bill 
as  the  cmnmittee  has  reported  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  manned  space 
flight  portion  of  this  fiscal  1964  budget 
is  the  largest  yet  presented  to  Congress. 
As  you  can  see  from  the  report,  it  comes 
to  $3.2  billion — which  is  roughly  about 
$1  billion  more  than  was  authorized  last 
year. 

This  is  an  overall  figure  and  includes 
funds  for  the  oonstroction  of  facilities 
and  costo  related  thereto,  as  well  as  for 
research  and  development. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  mcmient  to  try  to  dtqiel  several 
extreme  notions  that  a  lot  of  people  have 
about  our  man-to-the-moon  program. 

One  of  these  notions  is  founded  on  the 
allegation  that  we  are  proceeding  on  a 
crash  basis,  that  we  are  thereby  qiend- 
ing  a  lot  more  money  than  we  otherwise 
would  need  to  and  are  greedily  consum- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  in  the  process. 

The  other  notion  is  based  on  the  alle- 
gation, which  we  have  recently  heard 
from  NASA's  Administrator,  that  the 
amount  of  money  requested  for  the 
manned  lunar  landing  is  a  sacrosanct 
l>are  minimum  which  must  be  left  totally 
intact  if  we  are  not  to  slip  badly  in  our 
lunar  landing  schedules  and  lose  money 
in  the  bargain. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  of  these  allega- 
tions will  win  any  awards  for  accuracy. 
Let  me  explain  why  I  think  this. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has 
been  investigating  the  manned  flight 
part  of  the  1964  qwce  budget  ever  since 
the  1st  of  March. 
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the  •ukoominittee 
tadd  13  open  tctHm  pint  12  executive 


ortmnlsatlons, 


frocn  more 
Itt  nVB^amm.  Tlito  liiduded.  in 
addition  to  R  BA  wltneoM.  thow  from 
otbcr  Qoverm  nnt  departmentB  nieh  as 
the  Dlienae  3epartaMnt  and  the  Air 
half  a  dozen  Industrial 
from  the  National  Aero- 
Counell  and  tram  the 


time,  the  auhcommlttee 
for  diaeuMiaoa  with 
with  doing  the 
m  mawned  miace  flight 
«  ooontnr .  This  meant 
with  nth  ImlusUry  and  govem- 
people  tithe  Los  Angeles  area,  in 
at  Bdwaida  Air  Force  Base, 
at  Cape  Cam  vend,  at  Daytona  Beach 
and  at  Hooiti  n.  In  artrtltinn.  members 
of  the  sidwon  mittee.  both  prinr  to  and 
durtag  the  eoi  rse  of  our  hearings,  spent 
time  at  other  {NAfiA  centers  Involved  In 
flight,  at  Huntsville. 
tie  Miasleslppi  test  facility . 
For  the  nost  part  we  found  the 
flight  program  to  be  well 
and  managed — par- 
ia  Mation  to  the  relatively 
short  time  It  las  been  underway. 

Those  invol  «d  in  it  are  certainly  not 
loaflng.  but  n  ither  is  the  program  pro- 
eeedlng  on  a  crash  basis  with  lots  of 
overtime,  dap]  cation  of  effort,  and  eicces. 
slve  demands  for  personnd.  hardware 
snd  fadtttiefl  What  we  rec(munend 
here  Is  needef .  It  is  true  that  we  could 
slow  the  prof  ram  down;  but  we  would 
not  save  anj  a  Knlfleant  amount  of  money 
by  doing  it.  :  n  fact,  we  would  be  apt  to 
spend  a  good  deal  more  in  the  long  run 
due  to  the  in  flldency  which  always  ac- 
companies idl  s  pacing.  This  program  is 
ttoa  a  gaaoUn  i  engine.  Tou  do  not  get 
yomr  best  mleage  from  80  miles  an 
hour— but  yoi  do  not  get  it  from  15  miles 
an  hour  idthe :. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  accept 
tt>8  argument  that  NASA's  original  re- 
quests f or  flsi  al  1964  are  inviolable. 

For  one  th  ng,  the  nature  of  NASA's 
work  requliei  it  to  draw  up  its  budget 
far  in  advanc  i.  Long  leadtimes  must  be 
aeooBunodate  L  The  budget  we  are  eon- 
sideringhere  nv  put  together  18  months 
aga  The  19<  5  budget  has  already  been 
In  f  ocBcnlatlo  \  for  some  time.  Between 
the  time  thca  t  budgets  are  made  and  the 
time  Oongres  \  considers  them,  a  lot  has 
many  plans  have  changed. 
It  does  not,  t  lerefore.  make  sense  to  say 
that  the  funding  requests  themselves 
eannot  be  chi  tnged. 

Secondly,  a  1 1  have  indicated,  our  com- 
mittee has  g(  ne  straight  to  those  doing 
the  work  in  o  rder  to  get  complete  inf  or- 
mation  OD  bu^et  problems.  This  meant 

with  private  con- 
tractors as  wtil  as  Oovemment  officials. 
And  in  the  (Qd,  we  were  not  satlsfled 
that  the  reqi  ests  for  money  were  Juatl- 
fled  In  every  <  ase.  We  were  not  satisfied 
that  all  of  t  le  money  reouested  could 
be  wisdy  flp<  nt  in  the  time  period  in- 
-votved.  We  vere  not  satisfied  that  some 
of  it  eottU  b«  obligated  at  all  during  the 


considerable  exaggeration  to 
reduction  ol  NASA's  re- 


So  it  is  a 
say  that  an; 


quested  biidget  will  result  in  dire  conse- 
quences to  the  manned  q>ace  program. 
It  is  true,  of  eourse,  that  unexpected 
problems  torn  up  in  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  Budgeting  for  re- 
search .and  development  in  astronautics 
is  particularly  complex  and  uncertain. 
Bat  it  is  also  true  that  Ckmgress  will  be 
here  moot  of  this  year  and  again  next 
January.  If  NASA  runs  into  serious 
difficulty  diie  to  funding  deficiencies,  we 
will  be  glad  to  consider  Justified  supple- 
mental requests  at  any  appropriate 
time. 

And  I  would  point  out  that  any  po- 
tential dday  irtiich  might  materlaUae 
beeause  of  this  procedure  can  easily  be 
compensated  for  by  the  fiexlblllty  of 
funding  which  we  permit  In  NASA's  re- 
search and  development  imdertakings. 
» ATtnn  OP  TBS  vtotmiM 
Mr.  Chairman,  other  committee  mem- 
bers will  describe  the  detailed  aspects  of 
the  manned  space  fiight  program.  I 
would  like  to  give  a  brief  overall  view 
of  Just  what  this  program  entails  at  the 
present  time. 

First,  there  Is  no  money  In  this  budg- 
et for  Project  Mercury.  That  program 
is  ended — very  successf lUly.  I  might  add. 
It  consisted  of  nine  major  space  shots — 
the  last  six  of  them  manned  and  the 
last  four  ranging  from  3  to  23  orbits. 
I  am  sure  you  all  remember  the  final  32- 
hour  fiic^t  of  MaJ.  Gordon  Cooper  In 
May.  The  total  cost  of  Project  Mercury 
was  about  $358  million,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  this  cost  was  only  $14  mil- 
lion, or  4  percent,  more  than  the  pro- 
jected cost  as  estimated  when  Mercury 
got  underway. 

Then  there  Is  Project  Gemini,  the  top- 
priority  manned  space  fiight  program  of 
the  moment.  This  is  the  two-man 
spacecraft  which  will  imdertake  fiights 
of  a  week  or  more  and  develop  the 
highly  critical  techniques  of  rendezvous 
and  docking  between  several  spacecraft. 
To  date  we  have  spent  about  $290  mil- 
lion on  Gemini,  exclusive  of  rocket 
boosters,  and  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved the  request  of  $306  million  for 
fiscal  1964.  Gemini  will  probably  about 
double  the  sum  of  these  figures  before  it 
concludes  in  1965  or  1966. 

finally,  there  is  Project  Apollo,  which 
is  our  manned  lunar  landing  program. 
This  project  calls  for  a  three-man  space- 
ship) to  be  laimched  by  the  giant  Satum- 
5.  to  orl^t  the  moon,  to  send  two  men  to 
the  surface  of  the  moon  in  a  special 
landing  veUcle,  to  return  to  the  mother 
ship  and  then  head  back  for  earth. 

Apollo,  exclusive  of  rocket  develop- 
ment, has  cost  about  $500  million  to  date 
and  the  comjnlttee  recommends  here  a 
commitment  of  a  little  over  $1  billion  for 
this  fiscal  year— that  is,  1964. 

We  cannot  give  a  firm  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  of  Apollo.  There  are  Just  too 
many  Imponderables  to  overcome.  Our 
best  guess  at  present  is  that  the  final 
cost  of  the  manned  limar  landing  effort, 
aiMniming  it  occurs  In  late  1969  or  1970. 
will  be  just  under  $20  billion.  We  believe 
thai  Apollo  costs  will  increase  somewhat 
during  ttie  next  several  years  and  then 
begin  to  taper  off  about  1967.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  average  cost  over  the  next 


6  years  will  run  about  $2.6  bOUon  per 
year  for  this  particular  project 

Aside  from  these  programs  as  I  have 
outlined  them,  the  bill  before  us  carries 
an  additional  $1.1  billion  far  launch  ve- 
hicles and  propulsion  systems  which  in- 
cludes the  various  forms  of  the  Saturn 
rocket  and  its  engines.  $11  million  for 
aerospace  medicine.  $125  million  for  de- 
velopment of  integration  and  checkout 
systems  for  the  lunar  landing  program, 
and  $37  million  for  systems  engineering. 

What  new  programs  of  manned  space 
fiight  may  be  added  to  our  lunar  landing 
effort  cannot  be  told  at  present.  The 
decisions  have  not  yet  been  made.  Very 
likely,  however,  they  will  involve  orbiting 
space  stations  or  laboratories  as  the  next 
step.  And.  eventually,  a  manned  fiight 
to  Mars  seems  the  probable  first  candi- 
date for  planetary  exploration. 

BT7SOBT   EZDVCnOMS 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  summarize  for  the  House  the 
findings  made  by  the  committee  relative 
to  manned  space  flight  and  explain  the 
budget  reductions  agreed  upon. 

Tlie  total  redtictlon  In  research  and 
development  is  $183,700,000.  This  is  6.3 
percent  of  the  requested  research  and 
development  budget  for  manned  space 
flight  and  has  been  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Project  Apollo.  $120  million:  This  is 
the  largest  part  of  the  reduction  made  in 
research  and  development.  While  it  is 
a  substantial  reduction  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars, it  Is  In  fact  slightly  less  than  a  10- 
percent  cut  of  the  amount  requested  by 
NASA  for  Project  ApoUo  In  1964.  Par- 
enthetically, it  should  be  noted  that  the 
ApoUo  figure  does  not  Include  develop- 
ment of  the  Saturn  vehicles  and  en- 
gines— ^for  vhlch  approximately  another 
$1  billion  is  i)eing  requested.  The  re- 
duction in  this  area  was  agreed  upon 
after  investigation  by  the  committee  in 
California  and  interrogation  of  NASA 
witnesses  showed  that  the  use  of  the 
amount  in  question  could  not  be  wholly 
identified.  This  was  particularly  true 
in  connection  with  the  devdopment  of 
the  command  and  service  modules,  for 
which  $661  million  had  been  requested. 

The  M-1  engine.  $30  million:  The  M-1 
engine  is  a  l^-mUllon-pound-thrust 
oxygen-hydrogen  engine  originally  m- 
tended  to  serve  as  an  upper  stage  in  the 
Nova.  There  Is  iu>w  no  specific  mission 
for  the  M-1  oigine,  but  the  advantage 
of  its  higher  specific  impulse  makes  it  a 
potentially  useful  engine  for  some  future 
vehicle.  The  committee  felt  that  the  $45 
million  NASA  requested  for  the  M-1  was 
excessive  in  view  of  the  very  long  lead- 
time  envisioned  for  this  engine,  plus  the 
fact  that  present  concepts  of  this  type 
may  be  outmoded  or  in  need  of  revision 
by  the  1970*8  when  the  M-1  would  be- 
come operational.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  did  not  wish  to  eliminate 
completely  development  of  the  engine. ' 
It.  therefore,  decided  to  recommend  that 
$15  million  of  the  $45  million  be  retained 
for  continued  study  and  development. 

Integration  and  checkout,  $28  mll- 
Uon:  NASA  requested  $153  million  for 
1964  to  be  used  for  integration  and 
checkout  of  all  systems  connected  with 
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Project  Apollo.  The  major  part  of  this 
money  is  to  be  used  to  fund  contractor 
services.  However,  NASA  could  not  say 
specifically  how  much  would  be  required 
for  this  purpose.  It  estimates  a  mini- 
mum of  $100  million  and  a  maximum  of 
$125  million.  The  NASA  testimony  on 
what  would  be  done  with  the  balance  of 
$28  million  was  also  vague  and  imcer- 
taln.  The  committee,  therefore,  elimi- 
nated the  balance. 

Aerospace  medicine,  $5.7  million: 
NASA  requested  $16.7  million  for  bio- 
medical engineering  in  connection  with 
its  manned  space  flight  program  for 
1964.  This  is  more  than  a  100  percent 
increase  of  the  funds  allocated  in  1963 
for  this  purpose.  Committee  investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  the  rate  of  progress 
required,  together  with  the  bioscience 
capability  existing  within  other  Govern- 
ment agents,  primarily  the  Air  Force 
and  the-Navy,  should  make  it  possible  to 
fundthls  project  at  the  level  of  $11  mil- 
instead  of  the  total  amount  re- 
luested. 

Construction  of  facilities:  NASA  re- 
quested a  total  of  $564,538,000  for  con- 
struction of  new  manned  space  fiight 
facilities  in  its  1964  budget.  From  this 
amount,  the  committee  cut  $75,422,000. 
The  reduction  Is  a  13.4  percent  cut  in  the 
total  requested.  However,  more  than 
90  percent  of  this  amount  represents 
either  deferrals  where  the  money  can  be 
funded  Incrementally  over  several  years 
rather  than  one,  or  the  elimination  of  a 
request  for  advanced  design  money 
which  NASA  has  already  funded  from 
past  budgets. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehlman]. 
Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  also  to  allude  to  a  statement 
made  when  we  were  considering  the  rule 
in  the  House  today  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [  Mrs.  St.  Obobgi  1 .  That 
is.  that  none  of  us  on  the  committee  are 
completely  proficient  in  this  great  field 
of  endeavor.  I  assure  you  that  the  Mem- 
ber speaking  to  you  from  the  well  of  the 
House  takes  that  position  today.  But, 
although  we  do  not  pose  as  experts  in 
this  field,  we  have  arrived,  in  my  estima- 
tion, at  a  level  of  experience  which  has 
permitted  a  very  thorough  and  incisive 
evaluation  of  NASA's  request. 

This  is  a  complicated  subject,  one 
which  has  taken  the  best  of  every  mem- 
ber of  our  committee.  May  I  say  to  you 
this  has  not  been  gone  Into  in  an  Idle 
maimer  but  in  a  serious  maimer.  We 
have  spent  not  weeks,  but  months,  study- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  we 
did  our  level  best  in  coming  up  with  a  bill 
that  we  feel  is  not  alone  good  for  the  pro- 
gram which  this  country  has  developed 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  but  also  good 
for  the  other  fields  of  activity  which  this 
program  is  bound  to  be  Interwoven  wlto. 
So  I  say  to  you  who  are  here  this  after- 
noon, when  this  committee  cut  from  the 
program  certain  amounts,  we  did  it  with 
the  knowledge  and  with  the  assurance,  at 
least  In  our  own  minds,  that  the  Apollo 
project  would  be  kept  on  the  track  and 
that  we  would  accomplish  the  goal  we  set 
out  to  accomplish  in  our  authorizations 
of  last  year  and  the  year  before. 
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Now.  the  subcommittee  that  I  serve  on 
was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  this 
man-ln-space  program,  and  we  carried 
out  this  responsibility  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
just  spoke  previous  to  me.  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teagtje].  The  portion 
which  I  would  like  to  speak  about  very 
briefly  is  that  which  deals  with  ApoUo. 
the  spacecraft  which  will  take  man  to 
the  moon  and  land  him  safely  there,  I 
hope,  and  bring  him  back  to  earth. 

In  oiir  procedures  and  in  our  delibera- 
tions, we  did  cut  this  Apollo  program  to 
the  extent  of  $120  million. 

To  those  who  say  we  have  cut  this  pro- 
gram too  deeply,  my  answer  is.  after 
being  intimately  Involved  with  it  for 
the  past  5  months,  that  NASA  can  live 
with  this  cut  and  can  keep  Apollo  on 
schedule. 

By  supporting  this  bill,  you  will  be 
supporting  our  national  goal  in  space. 

To  those  who  say  we  have  not  cut 
deeply  enough.  I  say  that  to  cut  the 
authorization  for  Apollo  much  below 
committee  levels  will  be  tantamount  to 
saying  not  only  that  this  body  no  longer 
accepts  this  important  national  goal  but 
also  that  it  no  longer  feds  U.S.  su- 
premacy in  space  to  be  of  paramount 
Importance. 

You  cannot  make  drastic  cuts  in  this 
bill  without  seriously  hampering  both 
pursuits. 

We  are  fighting  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nological leadership  in  space,  and  this  is 
very  closely  related  to  our  total  security. 
The  resulting  stimulus  to  science  gen- 
erally, to  science  education,  to  basic  re- 
search, to  technology,  to  Industry,  and  to 
the  economy  cannot  help  but  strengthen 
our  total  national  security,  which  is  cer- 
tainly comprised  of  all  these  elements. 

Our  gains  in  technological  know-how 
will  have  military  applications.  This 
was  touched  on  by  the  chairman. 

Two  of  the  more  obvious  will  be  the 
great  Increase  in  booster  capacity  and  in 
knowledge  of  what^  It  takes  for  man  to 
survive  and  function  during  long  periods 
in  space  environment. 

Our  committee  gave  diligent  study  to 
the  role  of  the  manned  space  fiight  pro- 
gram in  the  strengthening  of  oiu-  mili- 
tary posture.  There  is  little  doubt  about 
its  importance  and  little  doubt  that  we 
will  be  jeopardizing  knowledge  of  great 
value  to  the  military  if  we  cut  this 
Apollo  program  back.  For  a  fuller 
treatment  of  the  committee's  position  in 
this  area  I  refer  you  to  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill. 

These  achievements  I  have  mentioned 
depend  on  the  timely  success  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  that,  in  turn,  depends  very 
much  on  your  support  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefiy  on  the 
Apollo  configuration,  the  fiight  plan,  the 
overall  timetable  and  then  what  is 
scheduled  for  Apollo  in  fiscal  1964. 

The  Apollo  spacecraft  Is  made  up  of 
three  separate  units  or  modules. 

The  first  is  the  command  module, 
which  houses  the  three-man  crew,  serves 
as  the  c(»itrol  center  for  spacecraft 
operation  and  also  as  the  vehicle  for  re- 
entry into  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Inside  it  men  will  be  able  to  work,  eat 
and    sleep    without    wearing    pressme 


suits.  Its  basic  configuration  will  be 
very  much  like  that  of  the  Mercury  cap- 
sule. 

The  service  module  houses  many  of  the 
spacecraft  support  systems  and  also  con- 
tains the  necessary  propulsion  system  so 
that  the  spacecraft  can  be  propelled  into 
and  out  of  lunar  orbit  and  can  change 
course  during  the  fiight. 

The  command  and  service  modules  are 
imder  contract  to  North  American 
Aviation. 

The  third  unit  of  the  spacecraft  Is 
called  the  limar  excursion  module. 

It  will  be  entered  by  two  members  of 
the  crew,  after  the  craft  is  in  limar  or- 
bit, then  detached  from  the  mother  craft 
and  fiown  to  the  siurface  of  the  moon. 

Then,  when  the  24-hoiur  exploration 
of  the  moon's  sxirface  is  completed  its 
propulsion  system  will  lift  it  from  the 
moon,  it  will  rendezvous  in  lunar  orbit 
with  the  mother  craft,  the  two  crew 
members  will  reenter  the  command  mod- 
ule and  the  lunar  excursion  module  will 
then  be  cast  loose  into  lunar  orbit  just 
prior  to  the  return  fiight  to  earth. 

This  module  is  under  contract  to  the 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 

The  fiight  plan  for  Apollo  Is,  briefly, 
this:  A  three-stage  Saturn  V  will  boost 
the  spacecraft  from  Cape  Canaveral.  Its 
first  two  stages  will  be  used  to  place  the 
spacecraft  and  the  third  stage  of  the 
booster  into  orbit  around  the  earth. 

From  the  earth  orbit  the  Saturn  third 
stage  will  propel  the  spacecraft  Into 
lunar  trajectory.  The  third  stage  will 
then  be  Jettisoned.  When  the  craft 
reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  moon,  the 
service  module  retro  rockets  will  be  fired, 
placing  It  in  orbit  around  the  moon. 

Two  of  the  crew  members  will  then 
transfer  from  the  command  to  the  ex- 
cursion module.  The  latter  wUl  separate 
and  descend  to  the  moon  while  the 
mother  craft  continues  to  orbit.  The 
excursion  module  is  equipped  so  that  it 
can  hover  and  move  laterally,  permitting 
the  pilots  to  select  the  best  i«>^n«ting  site. 
After  exploration,  the  pilots  will  blast 
off  the  moon  and  return  to  lunar  orbit 
where  the  excursion  module  will  rendez- 
vous with  the  mother  craft.  They  will 
transfer  back  into  the  command  module. 
The  excursion  module  will  be  Jettisoned 
and  remain  In  orbit  around  the  moon. 
The  service  modide  will  then  propel  the 
craft  into  earth  trajectory  and  will  be 
used  to  make  necessary  directional 
changes  diuing  the  fiight  back  to  earth. 
When  the  craft  has  reached  the  entire 
corridor  the  service  module  will  be  jetti- 
soned. The  command  module  will  then  ^ 
reenter  the  earth's  atmosphere  In  much  * 
the  same  fashion  as  the  Mercury  cap- 
sule, but  It  has  been  developed  so  that 
its  parachutes  can  bring  it  down  on  land 
as  well  as  water. 

Now,  the  timetable  for  Project  Apollo. 
The  spacecraft  modules  will  be  qualified 
in  various  unmanned  suborbital  and 
earth  orbital  missions  during  this  and 
the  next  calendar  years. 

During  1965  and  1966,  manned  earth 
orbital  fiights  in  Apollo  will  be  used  to 
further  develop  reliable  spacecraft  sys- 
tems and  train  fiight  crews 

During  1966  and  1967  various  manned 
earth  orbital  fiights  In  Apollo  will  be 
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to  fortqer  (terelop  reliable  spmee- 
sod  tnuB  niffH^  crewiL 
Daring  1904  *i^  ^^7  TarkHi*  maaned 
eartti  cttittal  lights  win  be  used  to  per- 


fect the  rende  rroos  tedmlque. 

Then  froin  1967  on  will  oome  such 
wkwMnmA  ette  mluutr  or  lunar-orbital 
llil^ts  as  wig  be  necessary  to  derelop 
operaticmal  t*  chniques  in  the  lunar  en- 
fUoumenti 

Dien  folio*  s  the  lunar  landing. 

Now  let  us  odt  tor  a  moment  at  what 
will  be  aoeoB  iplished  on  Apollo  dtirlng 
Useal  19M. 

It  isplaane  1  to  build  up  to  12  develop- 
ment  spacecn  ift  this  year  and  to  under- 
take the  actial  building,  testing,  and 
qoattfleatlan  1 1  the  Taiious  modiile  com- 
popcnts  and  \  idtsy stems. 

Tlie  first  wo  spacecraft  for  long- 
dnratlan  mai  ned  orbital  flights  will  be 
boilt  this  yea: . 

Other  fiNuecraft  will  be  In  various 
stages  of  nuu  lufacture  to  support  a  de- 
ttreiy  schedu  e  in  fiscal  19dS  of  a  man- 
quattDed  era  t  every  3  months. 

There  wiU  be  three  Saturn  launches 
to  determlm  q?acecraft  and  launch 
rtbieiit  compi  itlbility.  ^  . 

Further  tess  wiU  be  conducted  to  de- 
Tdop  the  hlg  1  reliability  needed  for  the 
command  aid  service  module  propul- 
sion system  t  J3d  the  abort  sensing  sys- 


Deslgn  of  he  ground  support  equip- 
ment will  be(  completed  and  construc- 
tion begun. 

Complete  ground  support  equipmoit 
for  the  first  i  lanned  orbital  ApoUo  flight 


will  be  devek  ped  and  delivered. 

All  fiii^  4iniiiaMnn  and  Other  crew 
training  equl^ent  wHI  be  operational. 

For  the  tmar  excursion  module.  1964 
will  see  the  <  onstruction  of  a  structural 
model  and  extensive  testing  of  the 
module  prc^t  Ision  system,  structural  de- 
sign and  land  ing  gear. 

In  fiscal  li  64  prototsrpe  guidance  and 
navigation  s]  stems  are  to  be  developed 
and  intensive  ground  testing  win  be  un- 
derway. 

Effort  win  be  directed  to  the  design. 
procurement,  fabrication  and  testing  of 
the  vast  and  Intricate  system  of  instru- 
mentation ai  d  specialized  scientific  de- 
vices that  wj  1  be  required  for  Apollo. 

It  can  rea  lily  be  seen  that  AimUo  Is 
DO  longer  a  i  rawing  board  concept. 

Basic  desltn  studies  have  all  been 
completed  or  the  three  spacecraft  mod- 
ules, and  the  r  will  go  into  various  stages 
of  constructl(  m  this  year. 

Let  us  take  one  look  very  quickly  at 
what  is  anti4  ipated  as  far  as  the  cost  of 
this  progran  Is  concerned  and  what  it 
win  cost  us  ]  oUly  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  I  az  i  sure  that  every  member 
of  the  comm  ttee  wiU  agree  with  me  that 
HASA  has  na  t  given  us  in  definite  dollars 
and  cents  ex  tctly  what  that  cost  will  be, 
but  I  think  we  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience, and  the  information  that  we 
have  been  at  le  to  gather  has  shown  that 
we  can  make  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
the  cost  of  :  chlevlng  our  goals  in  this 
decade  is  go  ng  to  be.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  C08 ;  of  Project  Apollo  and  all 
the  related  s  od  associated  programs  will 
be  swnethirk  in  the  neighboAood  of 


$19.76  bimoa.  Today  if  we  approve  the 
bill  that  Is  before  the  House,  we  will 
have  given  to  NASA  and  they  will  have 
either  OUlgated  most  of  the  funds  or 
authortaed  the  obligation  of  them,  a  sum 
ot  something  over  $6.75  billion.  My  un- 
derstanding today  is  that  the  requests 
that  are  going  to  be  made  to  us  in  the 
next  4  years  will  average  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3.2  billion  annually,  which 
will  add  up  to  another  $13  billion. 
Therefore  if  we  add  the  two  figures  to- 
gether, we  will  get  a  total  amount  of 
roughly  $19.75  billion.  That  does  not 
include  the  overall  cost  of  the  NASA 
program.  Just  the  manned  space  flight 
portion. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEHL&iAN.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.     

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
because  I  know  how  hard  he  has  studied 
this  matter  and  worked  on  it  and  how 
Interested  he  has  been  in  the  man-in- 
space  flight  program.  Can  you  assure 
the  committee  that  this  money  Is  neces- 
sary and  that  none  of  it  is  being  wasted 
and  that  we  by  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating this  money  are  watching  out  for 
the  taxpayers  and  the  U.S.  Treasiiry  as 
wen  as  the  space  program? 

Mr.  RIEHTiMAN.  I  would  assure  the 
gentleman  and  every  Member  of  the 
House  that  this  committee  has  had  in 
mind  exacUy  what  he  has  suggested,  ever 
since  we  started  our  hearings  back  in 
January.  This  was  aUuded  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  his  initial 
ranarks  here  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  with  these 
brief  remarks.  The  question  before  the 
House  today  is  whether  we  as  a  body 
shell  continue  to  endorse  and  piirsue  the 
goal  of  a  lunar  landing  in  this  decade. 
May  I  say  to  you.  no  one  knows  aU  the 
spin-off  and  the  beneflt  that  is  going  to 
bie  derived  by  mankind  from  this  pro- 
gram in  addition  to  the  obvious  strength- 
ening of  our  total  national  security.  I 
could  aUude  to  other  statements  that 
were  made,  but  I  want  to  go  back  again 
to  what  my  dlstingiiished  colleague  from 
New  York  said,  something  about  the  in- 
ventions and  the  accomplishments  that 
can  be  made  In  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
We  are  a  pioneering  people,  a  pioneering 
nation.  We  cannot  sit  by  idly  and  aUow 
any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to 
overcome  us  in  the  field  of  technology 
and  knowledge  in  as  imiwrtant  a  fleld 
as  this  adventure  into  space. 

My  hope  is  that  the  House  today  wiU 
decide  favorably  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  our  com- 
mittee. I  commend  every  Member  who 
served  with  me  on  the  committee  for  the 
earnest  and  conscientious  endeavor  to 
bring  the  best  possible  bill  here  today 
for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrleld  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SnoBl. 

Mr.  8IKES.  lir.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcors. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectl<m 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  growing  concern  that  the  United 
States  is  spending  too  much  money  in 
space.  To  me  there  is  room  to  believe 
that  we  are  in  a  race  for  the  outer 
reaches  of  space  without  any  clear  Idea 
of  why  or  where  this  race  wiU  take  us. 
Space  exploration  Is  Important  and  mili- 
tary appUcations  in  space  can  be  highly 
Important.  These  have  nothing  to  do 
with  being  flrst  on  the  moon.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  fact  that  be- 
ing flrst  on  the  moon  appears  to  be  the 
primary  objective  of  our  space  effort.  I 
am  equally  concerned  that  this  may  very 
weU  not  be  the  kind  of  program  that 
would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

A  principal  reason  for  being  flrst  on 
the  moon  seems  to  be  our  destre  to  go 
there  ahead  of  the  Russians.  A  cold 
analysis  of  the  situation  would  indicate 
little  chance  of  beating  the  Russians  to 
the  moon  if  indeed  they  want  to  get 
there.  They  have  had  many  firsts  in 
space.  These  have  given  them  a  measure 
of  prestige.  However,  that  prestige  has 
not  meant  the  end  of  the  world  for  the 
United  States;  nor  will  a  Russian  land- 
ing on  the  moon.  However,  English  sci- 
entists who  have  studied  Russian  activi- 
ties say  the  Russians  doubt  the  feasibility 
of  a  moon  landing  and  indicate  they  are 
not  really  trying  to  beat  this  country  to 
the  moon.  Obviously,  neither  we  nor 
any  other  coimtry  outside  of  Russia 
knows  the  true  facts.  But  if  this  is  in- 
deed the  Russian  attitude  they  are  show- 
ing better  sense  than  the  United  States. 

I  have  wondered  many  times  why  we 
have  not  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
achieve  a  Joint  space  exploration  pro- 
gram which  would  include  ourselves,  the 
Russians  and  any  other  nation  which 
has  a  genuine  Interest  in  such  an  effort. 
We  have  Just  concluded  negotiations 
leading  to  a  nuclear  test  ban  which  most 
of  us  thought  would  never  oome.  It  may 
be  that  we  have  Indeed  reached  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  cold  war  and  that  the 
Russians  are  in  the  mood  for  additional 
understanding  with  the  West.  To  me 
there  Is  much  to  be  said  for  a  Joint  ef- 
fort which  would  enlist  the  best  efforts 
of  aU  interested  countries  in  the  new 
and  costly  fleld  of  apace  exploration.  If 
we  could  save  ourselves  half  the  fantas- 
tic cost  to  which  the  space  race  Is  sub- 
jecting us,  it  would  be  a  laudable 
achievement  indeed.  A  Joint  effort  would 
take  away  the  unfortunate  impUcation 
that  "He  who  gets  there  flrst  gets  aU." 
Let  us  realize  that  the  sea  of  space 
upon  which  we  are  embarked  is  broad 
and  very  largely  unknown.  By  and  large, 
OTU*  moon  probes  have  contributed  little. 
This  would  indicate  a  need  for  more  or- 
derly planning  with  less  haste.  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  says  that  a  race  to  the 
moon  is  the  most  rational  way  to  gain 
knowledge  in  space.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  us  Imild  space  capabiUty  on  a  broad 
front.  This  broad  front  should  carefully 
seek  out  and  study  applications  of  eco- 
nomic, mlUtary,  or  scientific  signiflcance. 
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Actually,  the  mflltary  appUcations  in 
space  do  not  now  appear  particularly 
significant.  Whatever  we  can  do  from 
space  in  the  immediate  future  we  ean  do 
better  from  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  this 
cotild  be  an  area  where  a  breakthrough 
in  achievemmt  by  the  Russians  could  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  our  safety.  We 
dare  not  neglect  this  fleld.  Rather  than 
the  present  program,  I  prefer  to  see  a 
more  vigorous  effort  to  explore  military 
applications  in  space  and  to  see  equal 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  about  space.  And  I  can- 
not ignore  other  aspects  of  hiunan  needs 
not  associated  with  space  which  must  be 
bjrpassed  or  overlooked  to  permit  one 
vainglorious  effort  to  get  to  the  moon. 

Let  us  put  the  space  race  in  placed  It 
is  Important,  but  not  as  important  as  its 
present  tempo  would  indicate.  I  trust 
that  we  may  soon  have  a  realistic  re- 
an>ralsal  of  our  real  aims  in  space. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Bfinnesota  [Mr.  KarthI. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
suppOTt  of  the  bin  HH..  7500.  I  Join  my 
coUeagues  with  the  feeling  very  firmly 
onbedded  upon  my  mind  that  no  more 
extensive,  no  more  intensive  hearings 
were  held  on  any  bill  during  this  session 
of  Congress  than  were  held  upon  the  bin 
that  is  now  before  this  Committee  for 
consideration. 

However,  before  I  engage  in  any  specif- 
ics on  that  portion  of  the  budget  that  I 
was  privileged  to  handle  as  subc<Hmnit- 
tee  chairman,  may  I  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  and  personal  appreciati<m  to  all 
of  the  other  subcommittee  manbers  tor 
having  done  a  reaUy  magnificent  Job  un- 
der very  trying  circumstances,  with  very 
little,  if  any,  fanfare,  on  a  most  tedious 
and  most  difficult  Job;  because  there  is 
nothing  really  exciting  or  glamorous 
about  basic  research  and  technology  and 
I  might  add  there  is  nothhig  reaUy 
glamorous  about  space  sciences,  either. 

Inasmuch  as  these  were  the  two  ofllces 
of  NASA  that  we  covered,  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  time  offer  my  very  sin- 
cere personal  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
each  of  the  subcommittee  members  that 
served  day  after  day,  we*  after  week 
and  month  after  month  for  4  long 
months  hearing  the  evidence,  taking  the 
testimony,  and  writing  the  report  that 
was  accepted  by  the  full  ctMnmittee. 
The  subcommittee  members  I  refer  to 
are  Mr.  Mosais  of  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Randall  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Downing  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Staxblbr  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chinowxth  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Van  Pxlt 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Moshxr  ot  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Weavkr  of  Pennsylvania.  In  fact, 
so  exhaustive  and  so  intensive.  Mr. 
Chairman,  were  the  hearings  before  our 
subcommittee  that  in  the  flnal  aitalsrsis 
as  we  voted  on  the  many  projects  that 
came  before  our  subcommittee  there 
were  only  two  dissenting  votes  and  these 
two  dissenting  votes  were  on  two  differ- 
ent subject  matters,  or  I  should  say  on 
two  different  projects  before  the 
committee. 

One  was  a  minor  vote,  or  a  lone  vote,  if 
you  win.  to  increase  the  budget  proposal 
that  we  were  making  to  the  fun  commit- 


tee by  $38  minion.  The  other  vote  was 
a  ringle  vote  to  decrease  the  budget  i»x>- 
pesal  we  were  to  make  to  the  fun  com- 
mittee, by  $5  minion.  3o  certainly  I 
t^iidc  this  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  partisanship  flavor  on  the 
subcommittee  which  I  was  privileged  to 
chair.  Cta  the  contrary,  I  think  the  rec- 
ord is  replete  with  evidence  that  aU  of 
the  members  keenly  appreciate  the  im- 
portance, if  not  indeed  the  necessity,  for 
American  preeminence  in  space. 

Previously  I  stated,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
that  there  was  little  glamor  in  the  OflBce 
of  Space  Sciences  and  in  the  Office  of 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology,  but 
there  are  no  programs  in  the  overaU 
space  program  that  are  in  my  opinion 
any  more  important  than  those  bei: 


Mtte: 


cause  It  was  not  too  long  ago  we  thought 
it  was  round.  Today  we  know  that  it 
more  accurate  resembles  a  pear. 

I  might  say  that  this  ooe  deteimina- 
Vian,  that  is.  what  the  size  and  shi^w  of 
the  earth  really  is,  Mr.  Oiairman,  has 
many  important  significances,  because  it 
affects  worldwide  accuracies. 

If  we  are  thinking  of  mmirtng  our 
ICBM's  accurate,  this  then  becomes  a 
very  important  technological  break- 
throu^  indeed.  Of  course,  it  affects 
worldwide  communications  and  ocean- 
going ship  locations  and  so  on. 

So.  indeed,  in  this  one  area  alone,  I 
suppose  we  could  honestly  agree  that 
this  whole  program  has  paid  for  itself. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Office  of  Space  Sciences  has  a    direct 


qTonsored  by  those  two  offices.    The  fact^6ffect  upon  the  ^ace  dev^c^ment  pro- 


of the  matter  is  that  to  fulfiU  the  UJS. 
destiny  as  the  leading  nation  in  space, 
the  space  sciences  and  advanced  re- 
search and  teclmology  programs  are  ab- 
solutely indispensable. 

The  research  conducted  by  these  two 
offices  is  highly  technical.  It  involves  a 
great  many  programs.  It  involves  many 
different  projects.  Therefore.  I  wiU  en- 
deavor not  to  review  each  of  them  in 
detaU.  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are 
more  than  50  highly  technical,  highly 
scientific,  and  grossly  difficult  to  under- 
stand programs  before  the  subcommittee 
on  which  I  serve.  These  50-some-odd 
programs  and  projects  are  exclusive  of 
cmvstruction  and  facilities. 

Just  to  give  you  a  feel  for  the  diversity 
of  projects  before  the  committee,  let  me 
caU  to  your  attention  that  they  range 
through  energetic  particle  explorers, 
ionospheric  monitors,  orbiting  scdar  ob- 
servatories, gec^hysical  and  astronomi- 
cal observatories  to  propulsion  systems 
of  aU  types,  chemical,  nuclear,  and 
electric  research  grants  and  faciU- 
ties  to  uiilversitles  and  coUeges.  space 
programs  of  aU  kinds,  human-factor  sys- 
tems, the  supersonic  transport,  interna- 
tional satellites,  and  so  on. 

Without  attempting  to  give  a  definite 
summary  of  each  of  these.  I  wiU  try  to 
sxunmarlze  the  activities  of  each  of  the 
main  offices  Involved. 

The  Office  of  Space  Sciences  is  engaged 
prbnarily  In  smafi.  medium-sized  rock- 
ets, immanned  earth  orbit  instrumented 
spacecraft,  and  Interplanetary,  instru- 
mented spacecraft. 

Their  specific  jobs  are  to  investigate 
the  phenomena  and  properties  of  earth, 
to  investigate  the  properties  of  the  at- 
mosphere, to  Investigate  the  properties 
of  near  space,  and  the  entire  solar  sys- 
tem, "nieir  responsibility  is  to  do  this 
from  the  vantage  point  of  space,  because 
neither  telescopes  or  radar,  due  to  the 
heavy  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  are 
capable  of  doing  this  kind  of  Job. 

Space  sciences  research  has  unlocked 
many  secrets.  Secrets  about  space  sys- 
tems te<dmology.  about  booster  power 
reliability,  abotit  dectronic  systems  and 
their  reliabiUty,  and  about  the  earth's 
magnetic  field,  space  hostility,  and  so 
forth.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  this  Office  of  Space 
Sciences  has  given  us  a  new  appreciation 
of  what  the  world  really  looka  Uke,  be- 


gram  and  a  very  direct  effect  on  space 
knowledge  and  technology  applicaUons. 

Let  me  also  briefiy  summarise  the  woric 
of  the  Office  of  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology. 

Their  basic  purpose  is  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation, the  building  blocks  if  jrou  please, 
for  advancbog  this  Nation's  space  tech- 
nology in  aU  areas,  and  that  inelndes  the 
area  of  aeronauties.  In  part  their  work 
is  a  continuation  of  NASA's  predeeeasor. 
the  old  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aeronauties.  Their  obJeetiveB.  I  might 
state,  at  this  point  are  designed  to  meet 
both  civilian  and  military  needs  for  those 
who  might  be  doubters  In  ttiat  area. 
They  do  basic  research  on  aerodynamics 
including  vertical  takeoff  and  vertieal 
landing. 

They  do  basic  research  on  aU  mate- 
rials, structin-es  and  propulsions  in  Joint 
tf  ort  with  the  Defense  Department  and 
thePAA. 

Another  major  program  in  aeronau- 
tics Is  the  X-15.  a  hypeiaonie  v^jcity 
aircraft  with  designated  speeds  of  more 
than  4.000  miles  per  hour  and  heights 
reaching  into  weightless  space. 

In  space  oriented  research,  Mr.  Chata'- 
man,  OART  is  doing  extraordinary  wt»k 
in  the  fields  of  pn^nlslan,  and  high  ener- 
gy, high  specific  hnpulse  ciyugeulc  f uda. 
axkL  the  new  solid  pnvdlant  fuds.  and  I 
am  ^ad  the  gentleman  from'nortda  (Mr. 
Fasgbu,]  expressed  Interest  in  it  mo- 
moits  ago.  and  deetrle  and  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion fields  as  wen.  AU  with  the 
purpose  in  mind  of  dettiaptag  greater 
efficiency,  greater  reliability,  and  longer 
endurance  for  flights  lasting  we^s. 
months,  and  even  years  and  most  impor- 
tant of  aU,  perhaps,  ways  of  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  buUding  these  tremendously 
large  boosters  today. 

The  Office  of  Advance  Research  and 
Techntdogy  is  doing  extensive  woHe  in 
creating  materials  that  heretofore  were 
unknown  materials  and  wfll  create  ma- 
terials tooMrrow,  I  sappaae,  that  are  un- 
known even  today;  materials  in  an 
Adds — ^metals,  ceramics,  plasties  as  w^ 
as  others. 

Stin  another  most  important  area  In- 
cludes aaxlliary  power  sources,  rieetrle 
power  for  space  v^iicle  engines  and  con- 
trol instromentatlon  and  communica- 
tions and  Ufe  sunwrt  systems. 

These  devtHopmenta  win  ^Bdently  cap- 
ture the  sun's  energy,  for  examjde,  and 
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tt  dlie  itly  Into  dfeetrlcal  energy. 
I  Biflit  Mj  til  B  deTdopment  of  nuclear 
icacittffi  to  pfodnee  cleetete  power  In 
the  ultiBuite  mnever  of 
to  go  into  outer  vMoe 
of  time. 

'  does  research  and  tech- 
it  on  vehicle  ma- 
terials to  wlthitand  mierometeorold  im- 
pacts In  9aee  and  stil]  remain  of  light 
wel^it;  to  tec  uiologlcaUy  develop  ma- 
terials and  set  ling  out  of  heavy  radia- 
tion and  to  iroteet  against  oiormous 
temperature  <hanges  that  vary  from 
temperatures  i  s  high  as  plus  hundreds 
of  degrees  M  urenheit  in  1  minute  to 
minus  hondre  Is  of  degrees  Fahrenheit 
the  next  minu  e  or  certainly,  at  most,  in 
a  matter  of  ho<  irs. 

It  is  worthy  to  recall.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  our  seien  Ifie  and  technological  de- 
wl^lch  we  take  for  granted 
roots  deep  in  the  basic 
I  do  not  care  if 
it  is  tlMu^toibobile  ot  the  airplane  or 
I  ( r  the  radio  or  TV  or  what, 
but  always  thJ  i  country  or  whoever  was 
devdoping  son  te  of  the  modem  conven- 
kpcesof  today  always  it  was  a  fact  that 
llist  came  the  edious.  expensive  and  un- 
glamorous  bailc  research  which  pro- 
vided the  ted  mologleal  breakthroughs. 

I  venture  to  my.  Ifr.  Chairman,  if  azMi 
w^ien  we  eeaac  in  this  country  to  do  re- 
search in  oar  Qovemment  laboratories. 
If  we  cease  re  wareh  in  our  universities 
and  our  eoBeg  bs  and  in  our  private  in- 
dustries, then,  and  then  for  sure,  we  will 
oease  to  be  a  great  Nation.  Make  no 
Hiistake  about  it. 

Mow,  Mr.  Ch  lirman,  how  does  the  work 
of  the  Ofllee  of  Space  Sciences  and 
Advanced  Res  !arch  and  Technology  tie 
in  with  this  I  atton'S  defense?  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  que  itlon.  Frankly,  our  space 
program  Is  a  i  eaoeful  one. 

Mr.  Chairmm,  I  could  not  help  but 
i^ipreeiate  rcn  lariu  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Ton  [Mrs.  Br.  Oaoau],  when 
die  Indieatedl  that  maybe  what  we 
needed  more  od ,  if  jrou  please,  were  peace- 
ful competitions  between  leading  na- 
tioosL  But  thi !  matter  of  the  fact  is,  the 
apace  progran  does  tie  in  with  our  na- 
tional seeurit] ,  and  it  ties  in  with  our 
natinnal  secur  ty  so  closely  that  it  should 
be  embarrasst  ig  for  those  who  seek  to 
divide  it  or  si  ould  be  embarrassing  for 
those  who  sed :  not  to  recognize  it.  Not 
because  of  an;  ulterior  motive,  nor  do  I 
charge  such,  wcause  I  know  they  are 
sinoa«  in  thiir  thinking  but.  rather, 
from  what  is  ibviously  a  «»nplete  lack 
of  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the 
^Moe  progran .  ^ 

Mr.  Chain  lan.  our  interplanetary 
moniton.  our  onoq;>heric  explorers,  our 
orbiting  geop  lysieal  Instnmienl 
solar  and  our  istronomical  observations 
as  wdl  as  our  i  ounding  rockets  are  doing 
welL  Our  geo  probes  are  at  work.  Our 
structures  anil  materials,  our  plastics 
and  ceramics.  ( nir  research  in  the  field  of 
chemical,  nuel  iar  and  deetrical  i»opuI- 
sion.  our  deve  opment  of  auxiliary  pow- 
ers—how to  k  lep  a  man  alive  in  space, 
how  to  boost  h  m  up  and  t»1ng  him  back 
alive,  the  host  llties  of  space  such  as  ra- 
diation, its  ma  :netic  fields,  its  meteoroids 
and  its  solar  <  ruptlons,  all  these  thii«gi. 


Mr.  Chairman,  are  directly  or  indirectly 
applicable  to  this  Nation's  security  and. 
again,  make  no  mistake  about  that.  For, 
if  ever  a  war  is  to  be  fought  in  outer 
or. from  outer  space,  all  of  this 
r,  all  of  these  scientific  invesU- 
and  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
from  them  will  need  to  be  applied 
military  ssrstem  to  protect  this 
itry  against  the  enemy. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  nearly  every 
project,  with  nearly  every  program,  there 
may  be  or  will  be  directly  or  indirectly 
a  military  application. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
conclude  by  saying — and  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  whole  proposition  of  pres- 
tige, because  I  think  it  is  too  nebulous  if 
not  too  meaningless  for  many  to  imder- 
stand,  but  I  will  say  that  in  all  cases  it 
is  more  often  true  than  not  that  the 
weak  generally  gravitate  to  the  strong 
and  that  nation  which  is  strong  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  commands  the  re- 
spect of  friend  or  foe  alike,  because  that 
is  the  test  of  strength  for  the  future. 
Therein.  I  think,  lies  the  answer  to  fu- 
ture progress. 

Mr.  .  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  our 
budget  reductions  are  as  follows:  The 
committee  recommends  to  the  House  a 
reduction  of  $89.2  million,  or  approxi- 
mately 12.1  percent,  in  the  Ofllee  of  Space 
Sciences.  In  addition,  the  committee  re- 
fused to  authorize  $7.7  million  of  the 
Office  of  Space  Sciences  request  for  con- 
struction of  facilities.  This  amounts  to 
approximately  a  30.3 -percent  reduction 
in  their  budget  request  for  construction. 

Thus  we  recommend  the  House  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $666,477,700  for  the 
Ofllee  of  Space  Sciences. 

ffimilarly,  the  committee  reduced  the 
budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  some 
$16.5  million,  or  5  percent;  26.6  percent 
of  the  requested  funds  were  disallowed 
for  construction  and  facilities. 

These  recommendations  were  made 
after  careful  study,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  think  are  appropriate  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  wcMTk  of  these  ofllces.  They  were 
not  made  arbitrarily,  but  they  were  made 
after  many  months  of  hard  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend,  and  I 
personally  recommend.  Uiat  the  House 
accept  HH.  7500  in  its  present  and  exist- 
ing form. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Colorado    [Mr.    Chkno- 

WXTHJ. 

Mr.  CHENOWSTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  bill.  HJl. 
7500.  I  am  not  particularly  happy  with 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  was 
hoping  that  some  further  reductions 
could  be  made.  I  had  hoped  there  would 
be  a  reduction  of  perhaps  at  least  10 
percent  in  the  estimated  budget  of  about 
$5.7  billion.  Hie  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miun].  has  indicated  the  cut  is 
about  8.3  percent.    I  sincerely  feel  some 


further  reductions  could  be  made  with- 
out in  any  way  Jeopardizing  our  space 
elfort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  follow 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  KsaTH]  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Sciences  and  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology.  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  this  sul>commit- 
tee.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  serve  on  this  subcommittee. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Kabth]  on  doing  a  fine 
Job.  and  for  his  patience  and  considera- 
tion over  the  long  period  during  which 
hearings  were  held.  I  am  sure  you  rec- 
ognized his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
many  technical  and  scientific  subjects 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 
I  was  also  happy  to  serve  with  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris], 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Rah- 
DALL].  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Bfr. 
Downing],  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Staxbi,xr].  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Vah  Pxlt],  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moshxr],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wkavsr].  I  thought  we  had  a  splendid 
subcommittee  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  my 
association  with  the  other  members. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
mentioned,  we  made  some  rather  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  the  appnq;>rlations  with 
which  we  dealt.  The  cuts  are  something 
like  1^  percent.  If  the  other  subcom- 
mittees had  reduced  their  budgets  on 
the  same  ratio  we  would  have  achieved 
a  reduction  of  more  than  10  percent 
in  the  overall  budget  which  I  was  hop- 
ing we  might  attain.  I  have  never  been 
convinced  that  we  should  spend  so  much 
time  and  money  on  the  manned  lunar 
program.  I  feel  here  is  one  activity 
where  we  could  make  a  substantial  sav- 
ing. However,  I  am  not  on  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  the  manned  spacecraft 
program  and  I  do  not  have  the  technical 
knowledge  to  point  out  Just  where  the 
cuts  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  useful  purpose  is 
served  by  discussing  the  necessity  for 
this  bill  today.  We  are  in  the  space  age. 
and  there  is  no  other  course  to  follow. 
We  must  continue  to  explore  outer  space 
in  order  to  keep  up  in  this  race,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  finish  second  in  this 
contest.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
we  are  ahead  of  the  Russiians  in  most  of 
the  space  elfort.  There  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  exalt  the  feats  of  the  Russians 
and  minimize  the  importance  of  our  own 
achievements.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this 
theory,  and  I  contend  that  the  United 
States  is  now  leading  the  space  race,  with 
possibly  one  or  two  exceptions.  Of 
course  we  do  not  know  Just  what  the 
Russians  are  doing,  as  they  do  not  ad- 
vertise their  activities,  as  we  do.  We  do 
know  they  are  working  hard  to  excel  in 
this  space  race,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
relax  our  efforts.  We  have  some  very 
distinguished  members  on  our  committee. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACK] ,  was  one  of  the  orlghial  members 
of  our  committee,  and  made  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
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mlttee.  We  have  on  our  committee  a 
fmmer  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mnwachucetts 
(Mr.  Maxtim].  who  is  the  ranking  Re- 
puUican  member  of  the  committee.  We 
are  also  proud  to  have  on  our  committee 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  this 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  AlbxrtI.  This  Lb  the  newest  stand- 
ing eommittee  of  the  House  and  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  5  years  of  Its 
existence. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MiLLKR}.  who  has  presided 
over  the  committee  with  great  skill  and 
ability.  The  otmunlttee  has  had  many 
difficult  problems  to  solve,  and  the  chair- 
man has  alwa3rs  conducted  the  meetings 
in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner.  I  have 
never  heard  the  slightest  criticism  of 
any  favoritism  being  shown  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  or  to  any  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  responslbiUties  of 
ttils  committee  have  grown  vwy  rapidly. 
I  believe  the  first  budget  of  the  com- 
mittee was  8(Hnething  less  than  $1  biUion 
3  years  ago.  Two  years  ago  the  budget 
was  about  fl.3  billion.  Last  year  the 
budget  was  about  $3.7  billion.  This  year 
the  sum  of  $5.7  bilBon  was  requested 
which  the  committee  has  reduced  to  $5.3 
billion.  We  are  moving  up  our  expendi- 
tures at  the  rate  of  at(^ut  $2  Ulllon  a 
year,  and  I  understand  there  will  be 
another  increase  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  our  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
a  definite  responsibility  to  hold  down 
expenditures  wherever  possible.  I  have 
the  feding  that  all  of  the  items  in  this 
bin  are  not  of  the  utmost  and  urgent 
importance.  Some  could  be  deferred,  or 
pezhaps  be  abandoned. 

This  is  an  expensive  program.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  there  is  not  some  dupli- 
cation and  some  waste  in  this  program. 
I  am  sure  that  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee will  give  jrou  such  an  Impression. 
We  are  not  scientists  and  experts  skilled 
in  detecting  all  of  these  overlapphv 
functioBs,  but  we  have  made  an  honest 
and  sincere  effort  to  eliminate  waste 
wherever  possilde.  This  committee  has 
done  a  tremendous  Job.  has  made  great 
progress  in  advancing  the  space  effort 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  take  Just  a 
minute  to  discuss  the  supersonic  trans- 
port situation.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial supersonic  tnmsports  which 
would  fly  at  the  rate  of  around  1.400 
miles  per  hour.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Just  recently  one  of  our  lead- 
ing domestic  aiiiines  purchased  six  of 
these  transports  from  England  and 
France.  It  appears  that  these  countarles 
are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  program.  The 
name  of  this  new  transport  is  the  Con- 
corde. Delivery  of  these  transports  are 
expected  In  this  decade. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  very  keenly  that 
we  should  exert  every  effort  to  match 
the  performance  of  the  British  and  the 
French  in  this  program.  I  want  to  see 
the  United  States  retain  superiority  in 
aeronautics.  This  is  a  divided  respon- 
sibUity.  I  might  say,  and  does  not  fan 
enUrely  on  NASA.    However,  NASA  docs 


cooperate  with  the  Federal  Aviaticm 
Agency  and  the  D^iwurtmttit  of  Def^Me. 
Funds  are  made  available  tai  this  bill  for 
NASA  to  continue  this  program,  and  I 
hope  that  a  year  from  now  we  can  re- 
port substantial  progress  on  the  devdop- 
ment  of  an  American  commercial  super- 
sonic traniq;>ort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant measure  and  one  of  the  largest 
authorization  bills  which  will  come  be- 
fore the  House  this  year.  As  I  said  at 
the  start  of  my  remarks  I  fed  some 
further  cuts  could  b9  made  in  this  bill, 
and  particularly  in  the  manned  lunar 
program.  However,  this  is  the  best  bill 
that  the  committee  could  present  to  the 
House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudeeush]. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7500.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize expenditures  for  our  national 
space  effort  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

This  legislation  to  provide  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  about  $5.2  billion,  actually 
represents  a  rather  sizable  reduction  in 
the  amount  requested  by  NASA,  amount- 
ing to  about  $5.7  billion.  The  actual  cut 
made  by  the  House  committee  is  Just  un- 
der one-half  billion. 

Actually,  the  fimction  of  this  commit- 
tee was  divided  into  three  subcommittees 
for  consideration  of  this  greatly  ex- 
panded budget.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  under  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TiAcnsl,  and  this  particiilar  sub- 
committee handled  those  programs  asso- 
ciated with  manned  space  flight. 

We  commenced  our  consideration  of 
this  portion  of  the  budget  on  March  6, 
1963,  and  concluded  hearing  testimony  of 
witnesses  on  June  6, 1963. 

In  this  interim  of  3  months,  our  com- 
mlttee  held  31  open  hearings,  plus  12 
executive  sessions.  We  listened  to  more 
than  100  witnesses  from  NASA,  industry, 
other  government  agencies,  and  from 
many  leading  universities.  We  actually 
visited  and  inspected  several  of  the  sites 
where  work  peculiar  to  our  assignment 
was  being  accomplished. 

After  careful  consideration  of  an  tes- 
timony as  well  as  evidence  gathered  by 
our  staff,  plus  our  own  observation,  we 
have  recommended  a  total  reduction 
of  Just  over  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  our  manned  space  effort. 

This,  percentagewise,  amoimts  to 
about  1^2  percent  of  the  budget  request- 
ed by  NASA. 

Other  members  of  our  committee  have 
addressed  themselves  to  reduction  ren- 
dered in  the  fields  covered  by  our  two 
additional  subcommittees,  and  I  fed 
that  they  are  substantial. 

I  do  not  want  to  impose  on  the  time 
of  the  House  monbershlp,  to  again  cover 
this  ground. 

Instead.  I  feel  compelled  to  inform 
the  House  of  certain  features  of  this 
legislation  hi  which  I  find  myself  in 
honest  and  sincere  disagreement. 

On  at  least  one  of  these  features.  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper 
time.   Perhaps,  I  shall  do  so  mi  others. 

May  I  respectfully  Invite  your  atten- 
tion to  ttie  additional  viewpoints  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report.    I  refer. 


at  this  point  to  one  of  these  viewpoints, 
specifically.  The  point  I  attempt  to 
make  here  is  disagreement  with  tre> 
moidous  growth  in  facility,  training,  and 
research  grants.  Fur  this  endeavor 
NASA  asks  $55  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  And,  again,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
these  additional  viewpoints,  this  is  an 
increase  of  $25  million  over  the  last  fis- 
cal year  and  between  four  and  five  times 
as  much  as  was  allowed  for  fiscal  19S2. 

I  also  wonder  about  the  feaaibili^  of 
the  authorization  of  $3.9  milUon,  for 
further  study  and  Justification  regard- 
ing the  so-called  Electrcmics  Research 
Cent^*,  for  which  NASA  asked  for  $5 
million  for  actual  land  acquisition. 

I  ttiink  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
NASA's  intoit  and  purpose  of  this  re- 
quest was  to  purchase  land  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  constniction  of  this  facility. 

I  wonder,  too,  about  the  location  of 
this  laboratory  in  Massachusetts.  I 
have  reviewed  the  testimony  by  NASA 
witnesses  and  the  Justification  is  rather 
weak,  both  for  its  establishment,  as  well 
as  for  the  sdected  location.  I  recall  the 
remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
c«ning  the  lack  of  ReseaQOi  and  De- 
velopment Facihtiea  in  the  Midwest  and 
areas  of  the  South.  Then  I  must  pose 
the  question.  Does  this  not  further  ag- 
gravate this  badly  balanced  condition? 

I  believe  the  committee  generally 
shares  this  apprehension  as  to  1m^  need 
and  location.  That  was  the  evident 
purpose  behind  the  disallowance  Iv  the 
committee,  of  the  $5  million  item  to 
purchase  a  landsite.  I  certainly  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  furtha:  study  recom^ 
mended  by  the  committee  being  made. 
If  you  will  note  page  4.  line  16,  subtoplc 
(H}  of  the  bill,  this  act  proposes  to  vest 
in  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  full  authority  to  proceed,  with 
this,  I  tlilnk.  rather  poorly  justified 
project  Here  I  would  prtfer  a  change 
in  ttie  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
authority  to  proceed  should  be  enacted 
by  regular  legislative  procedures  and 
aUow  CObgress  as  a  whole  to  work  its 
win  and  pleasure. 

If  such  project  is  needed  and  properly 
Justified  as  to  its  location.  I  am  sure  that 
Congress  win  grant  the  needed  authority 
by  separate  enactment  of  legislation. 

As  a  whole.  I  commend  my  dttfaman 
[Mr.  MnxKsl  and  the  members  of  this 
committee  on  a  very  diligent  Job  well 
done.  I  think  this  committee  has  done 
Just  as  good  a  Job  as  was  possible,  con- 
sidering that  this  function  of  govern- 
ment deals  largdy  with  the  unknown 
and  untried  frontiers  of  science. 

It  is  not  a  decision  for  our  committee 
to  make,  as  I  see  it.  whether  or  not  this 
Nation  is  wisely  or  oorrectly  committed 
to  a  space  effort  of  this  magnitude. 
Much  debate  has  been  generated  as  to 
the  extent  and  costs  of  this  program. 
Even  persons  of  great  authority  and 
stature  in  this  Natimi  are  in  honest  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  proper  acopt  and 
direction  of  our  space  efforts. 

Again.  I  refer  to  the  additional  view- 
points, which  appear  In  the  printed 
report 

I  most  voice  honest  misgivings  as  to 
whether  the  program  outlined  by  NASA 
and  authorized  by  this  legidation  pro- 
vides adequate  return,  in  a  security  sense. 
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to  oor  people.  It  would  aeem  to  me  that 
the  Mfetgr  vuL  seearlty  of  our  eitiaeiu, 
and  that  of  tlH  freedom-loTlns  people  of 
the  world,  ahoi  Id  be  the  parmmoimt  test 
for  fimdi  expe  ided  in  oor  qwee  eflbrts. 

Seootkdiy.  I  ed  that  next  preference 
shoold  be  dire  ted  to  thoae  aeeomidlsh- 
mente  that  wfl  benefit  mankind.  Here  I 
refer  to  material  benefits.  8U<di  as 
weather  sateU  tes.  which  will  aDow  a 
looger  leadtim »  In  forecast  of  weather. 
I  also  think  <tf  <  na  highly  successful  com- 
munication sitdlltes  which  electrified 
the  world  with  their  successes.  And.  our 
Tery  Importani  new  approach  to  both  air 
and  sea  narigi  kUon,  through  the  use  of 
Mtellites. 

Mbne  of  thee » benefits  require  explora- 
tion of  distant  outer  space  but  rather  in 
so-eaBed  Inner  apace,  the  immediate  area 
that  surrounds  our  earth. 

One  final  atanonltion,  if  I  may  put 
these  eleatnrf)  marks  in  that  form. 

We  find  oun  ^es  committed  to  a  pto- 
gram  of  peace  ol  use  and  exploration  of 
outer  space.  This  eomq^tment,  as  a 
national  goal,  was  voiced  by  our  Presi- 
dent. I  wouk  say  that  we  are  in  the 
qoaee  business,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
because  we  hi  re  compelling  reasons  to 
eontlnne  these  efforts.  I  would  obeerre 
further  that  t  le  safety  and  wen-being 
of  our  citizens  |are  dependent  upcm  these 
efforts. 

lfr.lCIUJCB)ofCa]lfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yldd  la  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
ftom  West  VbiUnla  [Iftr.  HkcRLxal. 

Mr.  v(^r!%m  er.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
of  us  like  to  tl  ink  we  have  the  most  in- 
teresting and  the  most  exciting  job  In 
the  world,  anc  after  the  past  6  months 
of  chairing  a  subcommittee  concerned 
with  the  NA8i  I  authorization,  I  am  sure 
of  It 

Tlie  subcom  nlttee  over  which  I  pre- 
sided has  a  ku  g  and  somewhat  cumber- 
some title.  It  is  called  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Applications  and  Tracking  and 
Data  Acqulsit  on.  When  you  take  out 
manned  space  flight  and  research  and 
technology  In  the  space  sdencee— both 
handlwl  by  o  ha  subcommittees— you 
mii^t  think  t  lat  little  Is  left  but  mis- 
cellaneous cat  t  and  dogs.  On  the  con- 
tary,  the  sub  ect  matter  is  Inherently 
fH^Bimginy,  a  ad  Vitally  important  be- 
cause it  deals  1 0  directly  in  how  the  space 
program  bene  Its  the  people  of  America 
and  all  over  th  e  world. 

Weather  « itellites.  commimications 
satellites,  the  luge  tracking  network,  in- 
dustrial applii  ations.  and  administrative 
operations — tl  lese  are  the  subjects  han- 
-dSkl  Ity  the  si  bcommittee  under  our  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Every  chair  nan  probably  feels  he  has 
the  finest  mei  nbers  tn  the  world  on  his 
committee — bit  I  am  dead  sure  of  it. 
During  the  co  u-ae  of  our  extensive  hear- 
ings, we  foUiwed  a  practice  which  is 
perhaps  unpn  eedented  in  Congress.  We 
reached  down  Into  the  subcommittee  and 
had  (Ufferentrpresidlng  ofllcers  for  the 
several  subjects  considered.  My  col- 
league from  mdiana  [Mr.  Roush]  pre- 
sided over  th(  hearings  on  tracking  and 
data  acquisitl  m  and  industrial  applica- 
tkms;  the  vx  tleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]  preaked  over  the  hearings  on 
meteorologka   satellites;  the  gentleman 


frwn  New  YOrk  [Mr.  RyanI  presided 
over  the  hearings  on  communications 
satellites:  and  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  TxjvtOKy  presided  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  heartngs  on  procurement 
policies.  I  presided  over  the  hearings  on 
administrative  operations. 

The  minority  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pkllt]-;  the  gentleman  frmn 
niincrfs  [Mr.  RxnasrsLD]:  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  WydlssI 
did  a  brilliant  Job  of  questioning  wit- 
nesses, clarifying  the  issues,  and  helping 
the  entire  subcommittee  to  throw  the 
searchlight  of  thorough  inquiry  into 
NASA  operations.  In  my  years  In  the 
House,  I  have  never  seen  a  group  work 
in  greater  harmony  and  dedicated  effort 
toward  a  common  objective. 

Our  thanks  goes  also  to  W.  H.  Boone, 
technical  consultant  to  the  committee, 
and  Edward  Wise  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service. 

I  might  add  that  since  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  diacussicm  about  whether  there 
Is  enough  military  influence  in  space. 
c«-tain  facts  might  be  brought  out  for 
the  record.  The  chairman  of  our  full 
CMnmittee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mnxia]  was  a  lieutenant  of 
fleld  artillery  in  World  War  I.  AU  three 
of  our  subcommittee  chairmen  won  com- 
bat decorations  in  the  European  theater 
of  operations.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Bir.  TiAom]  was  decorated  11 
times  as  a  battalion  commander  of  the 
famous  "Cross  at  Lorraine"  79th  Divi- 
si<m  in  World  War  n.  And  the  gentle- 
man frtMn  Minnesota  [Mr.  KasthI  was 
rectxnmended  for  a  battl^eld  commis- 
sion in  the  European  theater  of  opera- 
tions in  Worid  War  n. 

untanBttLAtm  ong^noNs 

NASA  requested  $560,300,000  for  ad- 
ministrative operations.  The  conmiittee 
cut  this  by  $52,115,000— or  9.3  percent. 

Hie  largest  item  In  this  request  was 
for  personnel  compensation  and  person- 
nel beneflts.  for  which  NASA  requested 
$319,460,000.  In  terms  of  people.  NASA 
asked  for  an  increase  from  present 
str«igth  of  28,356  to  32.50(^— or  an  in- 
crease of  4,142  people.  Over  half  of  this 
increase  is  planned  for  Huntsville,  Hous- 
ton. Cape  Canaveral,  and  the  Ooddard 
Space  Flight  Center  out  here  in  Mary- 
land. The  committee  scaled  down  the 
$319  million  authorization  by  $25  mil- 
Uon.  to  bring  it  down  to  $294,468,000.  In 
making  this  reduction,  the  committee 
did  not  specify  any  number  of  i>eople 
NASA  should  or  should  not  hire,  but 
gave  some  latitude  to  NASA  to  apply 
the  reductions  where  it  was  deemed  best 
for  the  planned  programs. 

The  other  items  beside  personnel  com- 
pensation and  persoimel  beneflts  cover 
nine  other  dassiflcations.  The  greatest 
reductions  recommended  by  the  cc«mnit- 
tee  were  made  in  travel  and  transporta- 
tion of  persons,  rent,  communications 
and  utilities,  supplies  and  materials, 
equipment  and  other  services. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  committee 
was  that  NASA  must  follow  s<Mne  belt- 
tightening  in  its  administrative  opera- 
tions. Every  new  organization  which 
has  any  national  glamor  associated  with 


it  gets  a  kind  of  honeymoon  during 
which  even  friendly  critics  rarely  speak 
out  or  ask  questions.  The  honeymoon 
is  now  over  for  NASA.  The  major  ob- 
jectives of  this  Nation's  vpmot  program 
will  be  given  solid  and  enthusiastic  back- 
ing, while  at  the  same  time  a  thorough 
Justlflcatlon  is  demanded  by  Congress 
and  the  pe(q;>le,  particularly  on  the  ad- 
ministrative side  of  the  space  program. 
We  intend  to  pnme  away  the  bureau- 
cratic fat.  and  keep  this  administrative 
organization  lean  enough  so  it  does  not 
bog  down  on  the  launching  pad. 

Congress  must  be  equipped  with  better 
tools  to  do  a  more  adequate  Job  of  over- 
sight with  reject  to  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing NASA  administrative  activiUes.  In 
former  years,  the  auth(Hisation  bill  was 
drawn  up  in  such  a  way  that  a  lump  sum 
was  authorized  for  the  category  "Re- 
search. Deveknment  and  Operations." 
This  year's  bill  has  altered  this  approach, 
and  H  Jl.  7500  which  Is  being  considered 
today  sepcurates  out  "administrative  op- 
erations" from  the  funds  authorized  for 
"research  and  develcqxnent."  These  ad- 
ministrative (derations  fimds  are  made 
available  for  only  1  year.  In  reducing 
the  funds  available  for  r^rograming. 
this  will  give  Congress  a  tighter  control 
and  check,  as  well  as  providing  closer 
management  control  within  NASA  on 
budget  estimates  as  well  as  commitments 
azul  expenditures. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  last  jrear  Congress  au- 
thorized $57315,000  for  weather  satel- 
Utes.  For  flscal  1964.  NASA  requested 
a  sUght  increase  to  $63,700,000.  Be- 
lieving that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able p(Mrti(ms  of  the  space  program  aiul' 
that  the  request  was  fully  Justified,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  entire 
amount  of  $63,700,000  be  authorized. 

The  old  standby  of  weather  satellites 
is  Tiros.  Seven  straight  successes  have 
been  scored  in  laimching  Tiros  satellites 
since  April  1960.  A  total  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  photographs  have 
been  sent  back  to  earth.  Tiros  has  done 
a  good,  sturdy  Job  in  the  past  3  years  in 
identifying  many  hurricanes  and  ty- 
phoons and  relaying  advance  warnings. 
Improvements  in  weather  predictions  in 
the  future  carry  vast  implications  for 
farmers  and  businessmen.  These  im- 
provements will  be  of  prime  importance 
in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Tiros  is  spin-stabilized  and  space- 
(ffiented,  which  means  that  many  of  the 
Tiros  photographs  of  the  earth  are  taken 
at  an  oblique  angle.  The  newly  de- 
veloped Nimbus  satellite,  the  first  of 
which  it  is  plaimed  to  launch  before  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  1963,  is  earth- 
oriented  and  will  lo<A  at  the  earth  verti- 
cally at  all  times.  Nimbus  will  l>e  able 
to  photograph  a  wider  band  of  the  earth 
and  through  automatic  picture  trans- 
mission will  be  able  to  transmit  photos 
quicker  to  small  weather  stations  on 
earth.  Its  infrared  sensors  will  be  better 
able  to  penetrate  nighttime  cloud  cover. 

In  this  flscal  year  Congress  authorized 
$21,200,000  for  Tiros,  which  will  be 
phased  down  to  only  $7,200,000  in  the 
amount  authorized  by  this  bilL  Nimbus 
will  be  flnanced  by  an  increased  fimd- 
ing,  rising  from  $30,290,000  m  flscal  1963 


to  the  recommended  amount  of  $43,800,- 
000  for  fiscal  1964. 

COMMUNICATIONS   SATCLUTBS 

Last  Friday  occurred  the  dramatic 
and  apparently  successful  launch  and 
orbit  of  Syncom,  the  new  commtmica- 
tions  satellite  which  hangs  22,500  miles 
above  the  earth  and  rotates  the  same 
speed  as  the  earth  in  a  24-hour  orbit. 
This  constitutes  one  step  toward  devel- 
oping worldwide  communications  on  an 
operational  basis. 

NASA  requested  $51  million  to  support 
research,  development,  and  flight  testing 
in  communications  satellites.  The  re- 
quest was  for  about  $2  million  more  than 
was  expended  last  year.  The  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp.  has  been  es- 
tablished to  exploit  the  private  use  of 
these  satellites.  After  extensive  hear- 
ings, the  committee  recommended  a  cut 
of  close  to  $9  million  in  next  year's  com- 
munications satellite  program.  Some  of 
this  cut  came  out  of  supporting  research 
and  technology,  but  the  biilk  of  it  came 
out  of  the  advanced  Syncom  program, 
which  was  reduced  from  $40  million 
down  to  $33  million— largely  because  the 
committee  felt  that  some  launch  vehicles 
and  s];>acecraf t  could  be  purchased  in  fu- 
ture years. 

The  funds  for  commimications  satel- 
lites in  the  next  year  will  be  spent  pri- 
marily on  research,  development,  and 
flight  testing  of  new  communications 
satellite  systems.  There  will  be  several 
additional  launches  of  Relay  and  Syn- 
ccm,  as  well  as  the  passive  satellite  Echo. 
The  Syncom  which  was  launched  last 
week  does  not  contain  television  capabil- 
ity, as  in  Telstar  or  Relay,  but  NASA  is 
working  toward  an  advanced  Syncom 
which  will  be  able  to  transmit  color  tele- 
vision internationally. 

ISACKINO   AND  DATA    ACQUISTTtON 

Telemetry  is  a  common  word  you  hear 
during  the  manned  space  flights. 
Whether  we  are  sending  out  scientific 
satellites,  space  probes,  developing 
rockets,  or  engaged  in  manned  space 
flight,  the  tracking  network,  plays  an  all- 
important  role  in  transmitting  command 
signals,  receiving  and  recording  tele- 
metered or  voice  data,  and  tracking  the 
spacecraft  to  determine  its  position. 

For  supporting  research  and  tech- 
nology, network  operations  and  equip- 
ment and  components,  NASA  asked  for 
$231,500,000.  This  compares  with  $135,- 
852,000  provided  for  the  flscal  year  1963. 
We  are  recommending  $216,700,000  for 
the  next  flscal  year,  a  cut  of  about  $15 
million  in  this  category. 

A  large  part  of  the  increases  in  the 
coming  year  ^^e  directly  related  to  sup- 
port of  the  manned  space  flight  program 
and  the  worldwide  tracking  network  nec- 
essary to  sustain  that  program. 

There  is  an  item  which  appears  un- 
der "Constniction  of  facilities"  which  re- 
lates to  the  tracking  network,  and 
which  I  would  like  to  pinpoint  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman.  NASA  requested 
an  authorization  of  $90  million  to  pro- 
vide new  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
equipment  to  be  installed  on  three  ships 
to  be  modified  for  use  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. After  hearing  extensive  testi- 
mony from  both  NASA  and  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense,  the  committee  decided 
to  accept  a  proposal  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Defense 
prtHMsal  Involves  the  modiflcation  of 
four  existing  range  tracking  vessels,  and 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment  for  and 
the  refurnishing  and  modiflcation  of  one 
new  vessel.  This  plan  would  cost  $80 
million  instead  of  $90  million;  it  would 
make  flve  ships  available;  and  it  would 
mean  an  annual  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $4,500,000  in  ship  operating  costs. 

INDUSTRIAI.    APPLICATIONS 

To  me,  one  of  the  exciting  develop- 
ments in  the  space  program  is  the  way 
in  which  the  new  discoveries  and  techno- 
logical advances  are  applied  to  industry. 
The  industrial  applications,  or  technol- 
ogy utilization,  program  is  very  modest. 
Only  $3.5  million  is  involved.  Up  to  now, 
efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  iden- 
tifs^g,  documenting,  and  evaluating 
potential  applications  to  industry.  For 
the  flscal  year  1964,  these  pilot  programs 
will  be  expanded.  We  hope  that  the 
space  ideas  and  innovations  will  be 
quickly  placed  into  the  hands  of  indus- 
try, resulting  in  many  new  products, 
processes,  techniques,  and  devices  for 
the  beneflt  of  private  enterprise  and  the 
national  economy. 

CONCLUSION 

A  total  of  $1,032,803,000  was  included 
in  the  NASA  requests  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Applications  and 
Tracking  and  Data  Acquisition. 

Of  this  amount,  the  committee  rec- 
(wunended  an  approved  authorization  of 
$937,293,000— a  reduction  of  $95,510,000. 
This  represents  a  cut  of  9.25  percent. 

We  believe  that  with  such  a  reduction 
a  number  of  economies  can  be  achieved, 
and  that  the  central  objectives  of  the 
program  will  be  supported. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chauinan.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  words  of  ^commendation 
to  the  excellent  Job  that  I  believe  the 
chairman  of  oiu-  committee  has  done  in 
his  fairness  and  his  depth  of  tmder- 
standing  in  delving  into  the  work  of  this 
committee.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  very  flne  effort  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teacxtx],  for  his  flne 
work  and  the  amount  of  work  and  hours 
that  he  spent  in  studjrlng  the  efforts  of 
NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  year 
I  appear  before  you  to  advocate  passage 
of  the  annual  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  budget. 

My  assignment  today  in  supporting 
HH.  7500  is  a  specific  discussion  of  that 
aspect  of  the  appropriation  dealing  with 
the  Apollo  manned  space  flight  int>gram. 
.  Of  the  $5.2  billion  recommended  by 
your  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics for  NASA  for  fiscal  1964.  $2.4 
biUion  will  be  applied  to  the  Apollo 
effort. 

It  was  in  the  smnmer  of  1961  that  your 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
first  recommended,  and  Congress  ap- 
proved, a  budget  for  manned  space 
flight. 


That  flrst  allocation  covering  flscal 
1963  amounted  to  $487  million. 

The  following  year  i^proximately  $1.1 
billion  was  earmarked  for  Apollo  by 
Congress. 

Each  year  the  budget  has  increased 
because  each  year  we  come  closer  to 
vitally  important  breakthroughs  in  our 
assault  on  the  mysteries  and  challenges 
posed  by  the  Apollo  project. 

We  understood  this  would  be  the  case 
when  we  initiated  the  program. 

Today  three  barriers  impede  the  per- 
formance of  the  United  States  in  space. 
They  apply  equally  to  military  and  to 
scientiflc  progress.  They  limit  hope  for 
advanced  American  exploration  in  the 
farthermost  reaches  of  the  universe. 
They  restrict  us  in  the  100  to  500  miles 
of  so-called  iimer  space  where  national 
security  must  be  considered. 

Barrier  No.  1  is  booster  capabili^. 

Barrier  No.  2  is  rendezvous  capalidlity. 

Barrier  No.  3  is  precision-timing  capa- 
biUty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  impossible  to  ignore  in 
oiu*  budgeting  to  overcome  these  barriers 
is  an  assessment  of  the  relative  success 
of  the  Soviet  Union  jvith  the  same  prob- 
lems. 

Booster  capability  of  the  United  States 
in  manned  flight  as  demonstrated  in 
Project  Mercury.  Is  360,000  pounds 
thrust. 

Russia  is  presently  presumed  to  be 
capable  of  850,000  pounds  of  thrust. 

Unclassifled  published  studies  suggest, 
however,  that  the  Soviets  may  now  be 
developing  a  new  syston  of  engines  and 
clustering  which  would  increase  their 
booster  capability  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

Some  American  scientists  beUeve  that 
a  new  basic  engine  will  be  produced  in 
Russia  soon  and  may  double  ttie  thrust  of 
their  present  engine. 

The  response  of  our  space  technicians 
to  this  challenge  is  represented  in  en- 
gines designated  Saturn  I,  Saturn  IB, 
and  Satiun  V.  Each  is  part  of  the 
Apollo  program. 

Booster  potential  of  these  Saturn  ve- 
hicles ranges  from  1.5  to  7.5  million 
poimds  of  thrust. 

Rendezvous  capability  and  precision- 
timing  capability  must,  of  course,  be 
equated  with  thrust  But  they  also  rep- 
resent technical  sophistication  quite 
apart  from  thrust  power. 

No  American  achievement  in  these  two 
areas  matches  the  Vostok  flights  of  Au- 
gust 11  and  12. 1962.  and  June  14  and  16, 
1963. 

Project  Apollo,  for  which  rendezvous 
and  precision-timing  capacity  are  abso- 
lutely essential,  is  currently  the  best  hope 
of  our  Nation  in  overomilng  clearly  dem- 
onstrated Russian  superiority. 

To  the  aeronautics  and  astronautlcr 
coordinating  l>oard  of  NASA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  established  In  196( 
and  actively  functioning  today,  will  be 
assigned  many  considerations  involving 
application  and  development  of  ApbUo 
research. 

Maimed  and  uiunanned  space  stations, 
of  interest  to  both  science  and  the  mil- 
itary, are  examples  of  areas  in  which 
Apollo  will  be  the  trailblazer. 
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Xfen  tB  tiM  alMenee  <rf  intern*tl(»ial 
competttm  «ii  i  poiitleal  tenikm.  how- 
ApoOo  in  mid  be  needed  to  break 
„ bextten  which  i»iaee  In- 
tolerable Ilmlti  ttoQS  on  every  aepeet  of 
our  potentW  ha  speoe. 
It  nuQT  be  ft  UMidvantage  rather  than 
i^t  Apollo  Is  beet  known 

_  , by  which  the  United 

Stfttes  aeeks  te[  aeeomi^Udi  the  768.000- 
mlle  hmftr  exp<  dttlan  within  this  decade. 
~  fftet.  tt  IB  estimated  that 
„_  M  percent  of  the  pro- 

posed Apobo  budget  eonstttutes  basic  re- 
seardi  and  den  elopment  on  spaiee  flisht 
that  oMre  than  half  of 
what  is  done  1 1  the  naae  ef  Apollo  ean 
be  applied  to  a  ler  spMe  aetlyttff  In  which 
oar  Ooremmei  it  ndght  become  engaged. 


First.  For 
_  s  9  of  yoi 
Second.  Fo: 

pages  9  and 

lion. 
lUrd.  For 

UcleB.  descri 


Ifr.  caudnm  tn.  Tahiidble  previous  dl»- 
eussUns  oooec  mins  the  f  easlbUlty  and 
destaratailtty  of  be  hpoMo  mofram  can  be 
renewed  fa  tfa »  OoimunsEOirtf.  RnoaDS 
of  April  28  an  1  May  24.  1961;  and  May 
as  and  July  18  and  11, 1983. 

Hearings  o(  he  Committee  on  Sdenoe 
AstrotuMrt  cs  especially  useful  In  as- 
ihe  PR  gram  can  be  fOond  In  re- 
ports dated  M  y  12. 1961;  May  15,  1982; 

•nd^oly  36.  li  <S. 
Ma  aew  teelK  Ileal  mfbnnatloii  has  been 

»  he  Apollo  budget  authori 
sattons  f  or  fli  »1  1983  which  now  east 
doi*t  OB  the   eaalbUlty  of  the  program. 
AH    devdopnent    has    prooeeded    as 
planned, 

Axgumsi:^  irblch  orlgtnaUy  justified 
Apollo  approii  rlatlons  and  programing. 
»  eoptidered  acceptable  by  the 
;  in  If  81  and  1982.  stlU  apply. 
To  CMXtinue  the  ApoDo  program  on  its 
present  sehed  lie  to  July  1.  1964.  we  will 
ff^mum^tf^  oursa  ires  to  the  expenditure  of 
<3.47S.900,800. 
This  total  c  m  be  broken  down  in  the 

iiiUowing  way|r^ 

I  spacecraft,  described  on 
(report.  $911,400,000. 
operations,  described  on 
of  your  report.  $16  mil- 


Fifth.  For 
hicks,  descrll 
port.  $i,i: 

Sixth.    FO] 
the  costs  of 
cllities.  d( 


procurement  of  launch  ve- 
on  pages  9  and  17  of 
Viour  report.  $i35  million. 

Fourth.  Foi  suppOTt  development,  de- 
scribed on  pai  es  9  and  18  of  your  report. 
$25  minian. 

leveilopment  of  launch  ve- 
on  iMge  22  of  your  re- 
D.OOO. 

I  proportional  allocation  of 
construction  and  fa- 
on  pages  127  Uirough 
180  of  your  iieport.  an  estimated  $250 
minion. 

Viewed  soli  ly  from  the  standpoint  of 
technology  az  d  methodology,  these  items 
have  not.  to  i  ay  knowledge,  come  imder 
Question. 

It  is  in  the  iver-changtng  area  of  pub- 
lic policy  tbi  t  project  Apollo  and.  in- 
deed, the  entl  re  ItASA  budget,  rightfully 
^deserve  dose  icratlny  by  the  Congress. 
^'  In  this  reig]  rd  I  can  your  attention  to 
ft  supplement  iry  opinion  on  page  201  of 
•  the  report  softmltted  by  six  distinguished 
members  cA  i  (ur  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Commttlpfc  J 


In  essence  the  sumdement  deals  with 
the  glgnlfkant  question  of  whether  the 
Xhiited  States  is  Intelligently  balancing 
Federal  space  expenditures  between  pro- 
grams whl^  contribute  to  national  seeu- 
zlty  and  inograms  of  pure  sclentlflc  re- 
search, c 

The  slgnen  of  this  supplement,  while 
not  advocating  rejection  M  the  NASA 
budget  this  year,  exprew  a  concern 
^i^eh  many  of  us  feel. 

There  Is  clearly  a  need  for  more  and 
better  information  about  the  annual  $14 
to  $15  billion  of  Oovemment  re- 
search spoidtog  as  it  relates  to  scientific 
priorities,  national  goals,  and  the  need 
for  congressional  and  executive  budget- 
ary discipline. 

Such  concern,  however,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  support  of  the  NASA 
iMidget  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  is  not  afflicted  by 
either  moon  madness  or  space  obsession. 
It  has  been  for  many  months  involved 
with  a  businesslike  consideration  of  the 
fln»»y^<*^  requirements  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  196$-«4. 

From  the  NASA  budget  proposal  first 
submitted  to  us.  $120  million  was  cut 
from  Apollo  research  and  development 
alone. 

Beyond  this,  reductions  of  more  than 
8  percent  of  the  total  of  the  original  re- 
quest of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  were  Imposed  by 
your  committee. 

Such  a  cotbadc  is  unprecedented  In 
the  experience  of  this  agency. 

We  give  you  a  hard  budget  but  cer- 
tainly not  a  crippling  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  basis  I  speak 
In  behalf  of  the  proposed  allocations  of 
both  ApoUo  and  NASA  and  urge  passage 
of  HJl.  TCOO  now  before  you. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yiekl  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.DADDAUOl. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
authorisation  blU  we  have  before  us  to- 
day Is  to  sustain  an  effort  which  Is  aimed 
at  making  (he  United  States  the  leader- 
ship nation  In  space.  It  is  one  which  we 
have  already  embarked  upon  by  ded- 
sl<ms  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  past 
years.  How  weU  we  meet  this  challenge 
win  depend  on  how  we  support  this  pro- 
gram today  and  how  we  sustain  it  over 
the  course  of  the  years  to  come.  Our 
success  will  reflect  itseUJn  the  schedule 
which  is  on  page  4  oFthe  report  that 
shows  that  if  the  progress  continues  as 
it  is  now  based,  if  it  Lb  funded  as  we  hope 
it  will  be.  if  this  year's  budget  Lb  sup- 
ported as  it  is  our  intention  that  it  will 
be.  somewhere  between  1967  and  1970 
three  Americans  will  successfully  go  to 
the  moon  aiMi  that  this  achievement  will 
precede  that  of  any  other  nation. 

How  far  we  have  come  in  these  years 
can  be  weU  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
these  models  to  my  left  are  in  scale  and 
that  the  success  of  the  Mercury  prc^ram 
has  depended  upon  a  vehicle  that  is 
moimted  on  a  booster  of  tlils  size,  the 
modd  to  your  extreme  left.  It  is  ob- 
vious by  viewing  the  Satmn  V.  the  modd 
which  is  on  joxa  extreme  right  and  by 


comparing  It  to  the  first  modd  that  greftt 
advances  are  underway. 

If  we  were  to  analyse  the  ApbUo  pro- 
gram, we  can  look  to  the  repm^  which 
arrf>mrftn1f^  the  bin  and  wecan  see  the 
intricacies  and  complexities  of  our  space 
program.  I  especially  caU  the  commit- 
tee's attenUon  to  pages  9  to  16. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discxusion  here  today  as  to  how 
dosely  the  ivMwmitfix*  has  locked  at  this 
program  and  how  much  it  has  cut  it 
back.  Although  the  overaU  cut  is  some- 
thing in  the  order  of  5  percent,  if  you 
will  turn  to  the  schedule  on  page  9  you 
will  notice  that  the  amount  being  re- 
quested for  research  and  devdopment  of 
Apollo  comes  to  $1,087,400,000. 

This  is  over  $100  million  less  than  was 
originally  requested,  and  it  is  one  which 
represents  a  10  percent  cut.  Therefore, 
the  atUtude  of  the  committee  has  not 
been  Just  to  make  a  broad  gaged  cut 
evenly  acroos  the  board  but.  rather,  to 
analyse  the  program  closely  and  to  add 
to  the  efllciency  of  NASA  by  taking  cor- 
rective steps  which  would  be  constructive 
and  hdpf  uL  I  think  this  is  what  has 
been  done.  I  would  urge  that  the  pro- 
gram be  supported  in  full.  The  com- 
mittee actions  indicate  that  the  Job  of 
looking  dosely  into  this  entire  program 
has  been  effectively  done  and  that  it  is 
the  kind  of  action  which  does  warrant 
your  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  UJS.  manned  space-filght  program 
is  to  achieve  a  capability  for  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  manned  space  exploration, 
which  will  result  in  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  space  for  the  United  States.  A 
specific  goal  in  this  t>rogram  is  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  return  him 
safely  to  earth  under  the  ApoUo  pro- 
gram. The  ApoUo  spacecraft  and  mis- 
sion win  play  a  substantial  role  In  estab- 
lishing the  United  Stotes  as  the  leader 
in  the  major  space  science  and  engineer- 
ing fields.  Further.  It  will  establish  a 
background  of  knowledge  and  experience  , 
to  be  used  for  future  space  exploration 
and  for  the  devdofHnait  of  technological 
bendlts  to  mankind.  Our  exploration  of 
the  moon  wffl  be  the  beginning,  not  the 
end.  of  a  program  that  wUl  expand  over 
the  years  into  a  wider  program  of  explo- 
ration of  the  imiverse  of  which  we  are 
apart. 

As  the  ApoUo  is  now  designed,  it  wlU 
be  a  three-p«ut  spacecraft:  with  a  com- 
mand module,  a  service  module,  and 
a  lunar  excurdon  module.  The  command 
module  wlU  have  approximately  300  cubic 
feet  in  which  to  house  the  three  astro- 
nauts. This  section  is  a  most  complex 
manned  space-filght  device  which  is  de- 
manding the  best  of  our  industrial  skiU. 
It  wlU  Include  the  environmental  control 
system  needed  to  provide  the  proper 
atmosphere  for  the  duration  of  the 
fiight;  a  cOTununications  center  for  con- 
tact between  the  craft  and  the  earth  con- 
trol center;  a  guidance  and  control  sys- 
tem, along  with  associated  computing 
devices  and  pUot  displays  to  aUow  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  misdon;  and  a 
Iftnrfing  system  for  a  touchdown  at  a 
fixed  point  on  return  to  earth.  This  S- 
ton.    is-foot-ln-diameter  section  must 
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also  be  designed  to  withstand  the  loads  of 
the  boost  phase  and  to  provide  protection 
against  meteorites  and  radiation  during 
the  fiight  in  space.  It  must  also  provide 
heat  protection  for  reentry  at  speeds  up 
to  25.000  mUes  per  hour;  this  wiU  be  done 
by  a  special  material  appUed  to  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  which  ablates— or  boils  to 
a  gas— on  exposure  to  very  high  temper- 
atures. These  heating  rates  are  8  or  10 
times  higher  than  those  encountered  in 
the  Mercury  program.  This  module  wiU 
also  have  to  be  equipped  with  smaU  pitch 
control  engines  to  stabilize  the  craft  in 
orbit,  and  rockets  to  kick  the  module  out 
of  orUt  in  order  to  aUow  it  to  descend 
into  the  earth's  atmosphere  when  the 
misdon  is  completed.  Thus,  the  com- 
mand module  must  be  equipped  to  house 
three  men  on  an  extended  trip  through 
space;  lightweight,  liigh  performance, 
and  high  reUabUity  wiU  be  bade  require- 
ments. 

The  next  section  wiU  be  the  service 
module.  This  module  wlU  contain  a 
21.900-pound  thrust  rocket  propuldon 
system,  which  wiU  have  the  reliabiUty  to 
meet  emergency  conditions  ansrwhere 
along  the  trip  to  the  moon.  The  cir- 
cumlunar  voyage  wiU  normally  last  about 
5  days,  but  the  service  module  wlU  have 
the  fiexlbiUty  to  change  course  and 
return  to  earth  if  an  emergency  arises. 
Also,  an  orientation  control  ssrstem. 
hydrogen-oxygen  fuel  cells  for  electrical 
power  supply,  radiators  for  spacecraft 
cooling,  radar,  and  suppUes  of  oxygen 
WiU  be  located  in  the  service  module. 
This  section  wiU  also  be  used  to  make 
midcourse  corrections  on  the  way  to  the 
moon,  and  to  provide  the  propuldon  from 
moon  orbit  back  to  earth.  The  engine 
has  the  remarkable  capabiUty  of  being 
turned  off  and  on  as  many  as  50  times. 
This  section  which  is  14  feet  long.  13 
feet  in  diameter  and  25  tons  in  weight 
wUI  be  Jettisoned  before  the.  command 
module  reenters  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

The  third  section  wlU  be  the  lunar  ex- 
curdon module,  used  to  land  two  of  the 
three  crew  members  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  This  wiU  require  that  it  have 
engines  enabling  precise  crew  control  in 
order  to  carefully  lower  the  craft  to  the 
siu-face  of  the  moon.  Throttable  engines 
aUowlng  such  a  landing  are  planned  to 
be  tested  in  1964.  Such  a  landing 
maneuver  wiU  also  require  a  specialized 
landing  gear;  this  wiU  be  a  six-legged 
stand  with  its  own  propulsion  stage. 
There  wlU  be  a  separate  propuldon  stage 
for  lunar  ascent,  with  the  limar  descent 
gear  being  left  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  Another  requirement  wiU  be  a 
manmade  environment  to  house  the  crew 
members  whUe  they  are  on  the  moon's 
surface.  The  ixmar  excurdon  module 
WiU  be  a  self-contained  unit,  weighing 
about  12  tons,  with  its  own  electrical 
power,  guidance  and  control,  com- 
munications, propuldon,  and  crew  sup- 
port systems.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
moon's  gravitational  field  is  only  one- 
sixth  that  of  the  earth's  and  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  atmosphere,  this  module 
does  not  need  the  structural  and  heat 
providons  that  are  required  for  a  similar 
misdon  on  earth.  This  module  has  been 
under  construction  since  January  1983 


by  Onmunan  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 
and  various  tests  wiU  be  started  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  section  during  1964. 
Testing  must  be  done  with  the  liuiar  ex- 
curdon module  to  make  sure  that  it  wiU 
protect  the  crew  from  the  dangers  of 
meteorites  and  radiation,  which  are 
much  more  prevalent  on  the  moon  than 
the  earth  because  of  the  lack  of  at- 
mosphere. The  most  hostUe  condition 
on  the  moon  is  these  bmnping  meteors, 
which  strike  the  moon  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  strikes  per  hour.  Since  there  are 
different  requirements  for  this  section 
and  the  Job  that  it  must  perform,  one 
of  the  distinctive  features  wUl  be  the 
broadview  windows  that  wiU  provide  ex- 
tensive visual  reference  for  the  crew  dur- 
ing critical  maneuvers,  which  tliey  wUl 
have  to  perform  in  the  lunar  excurdon 
modiUe.  Special  types  of  glass  are  being 
experimented  with  now  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  moon  environ- 
ment on  the  craft.  Further  provisions 
must  be  made  for  the  easy  handling  of 
this  module  as  a  spacecraft  in  order  that 
the  crew  can  dock  the  craft  with  the 
command  and  service  modules  that  wiU 
have  continued  to  orbit  the  moon,  whUe 
the  others  were  on  its  surface. 

All  three  modules  together  wUl  wdgh 
about  42  tons,  fully  loaded.  Including  the 
launch  escape  system  similar  to  the  one 
used  on  Project  Mercury.  These  sections 
alone  without  the  boosting  rocket  wiU  be 
80  feet  taU.  which  is  only  16  feet  shorter 
than  the  entire  Mercury  Atlas  spacecraft 
and  rocket. 

It  was  decided  in  July  1962,  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, after  extensive  study,  that  the 
most  economical  as  weU  as  the  quickest 
way  to  get  us  to  the  moon  was  to  use  a 
lunar  orbit  approach.  Although  there 
had  been  some  thought  given  to  proceed- 
ing simultaneoudy  with  two  moon  pro- 
grams, the  decision  to  go  with  one  was  a 
wise  one. 

NASA  is  now  in  the  launch  vehlde 
and  spacecraft  systems  development 
phase  which  wlU  grow  into  crew  training 
and  operational  devdopment  upon  which 
the  lunar  operations  wiU  be  based.  After 
the  proper  devdopment  program  has 
been  established,  manned  orbital  flights 
^  be  conducted.  In  this  way,  the  Apol- 
lo spacecraft  systems  can  be  tested  and 
evaluated  in  a  q>ace  environment;  as- 
tronauts can  be  trained;  certain  opera- 
tional techniques  can  be  developed  and 
practiced;  and  there  wiU  be  the  contin- 
uation of  acciunulating  information  on 
the  effect  of  extended  space  fiight  on 
both  men  and  machinery. 

The  second  step  in  this  program  Is  the 
circumlunar  fiight.  Under  this  proce- 
dure, the  astronauts  wiU  make  a  trip  to 
the  moon  without  landing  on  its  surface. 
This  st^  wlU  sharpen  the  procedure 
through  which  midcoiu'se  corrections 
and  careful  navigation  are  acc(xnplished 
for  the  ultimate  lunar  landing  Itself. 

The  lunar  landing  wlU,  of  course,  be 
the  end  accomplishment  of  the  ApoUo 
program.  On  this  fiight,  once  in  orbit 
around  the  moon,  aU  the  spacecraft  ssrs- 
tems  WiU  be  checked  out.  Two  of  the 
three  crew  members  wiU  enter  the  limar 
excurdon  module  at  which  time  aU  the 


systems  wiU  be  checked  out  again  and  the 
final  decidon  wiU  be  made  as  to  whether 
to  descend  to  the  moon's  surface.  The 
limar  exciu-sion  module  wiU  ignite  an 
engine  providing  about  8,800  pounds  of 
thrust.  This  impulse  wlU  place  the 
lunar  excurdon  module  into  an  approach 
orbit  that  has  the  same  time  period  of 
revolution  as  the  conunand  module.  An 
eUptical  orbit  wUl  be  established  so  that 
the  low  point  wiU  bring  the  capsule  to 
within  10  miles  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  In  the  event  it  becomes  necessary 
to  abort  before  landing,  the  equaUty  of 
orbital  periods  assures  a  rendezvous  of 
the  lunar  excurdon  module  and  the  com- 
mand module  every  2  hours.  At  this 
stage  of  the  operation,  the  lunar  ex- 
cursion module  wiU  be  traveling  at  4,000 
miles  per  hour.  The  decidon  being  made 
to  land,  the  engines  wiU  be  fired  to  slow 
the  rate  of  speed,  so  as  to  approach  and 
hover  over  the  surface  of  the  moon  and 
then  to  make  a  landing.  The  engine  to 
be  used  has  already  imdergone  static 
firing  at  a  test  stand  and  has  demon- 
strated tremendous  fiexlbiUty.  It  can  be 
throttled  as  low  as  1,100  pounds  thrtist, 
giving  the  crew  engine  control  and  some 
choice  as  to  a  point  of  landing.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  WlU  aUow  the  crew  to 
maneuver  in  any  direction  as  much  as 
1,000  feet  in  its  choice  of  a  landing  dte. 
The  craft  wiU  then  dowly  descend  and 
land  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  at  a 
speed  of  less  than  7  miles  per  hom*. 

Once  on  the  moon,  the  two  crew  mem- 
bers wlU  first  check  out  the  limar  excur- 
sion module  and  prepare  the  S3rstem  for 
takeoff  procedure.  One  of  the  crew 
members  wlU  explore  the  moon's  surface 
within  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
craft  in  a  space  suit  which  wlU  aUow  him 
a  2-hour  period  of  activity.  The  other 
member  wiU  also  participate  in  turn  in 
this  operation.  This  entire  stay  wiU  last 
for  24  hours  during  which  the  astro- 
nauts are  expected  to  perform  certain 
assigned  tasks  Including  a  period  for 
deeping.  The  ascent  stage  of  the  LEM 
WiU  lift  off  leaving  landing  gear  on  the 
moon.  It  WiU  assume  a  speed  of  4,000 
mUes  per  hour  In  a  predetermined  orbit 
which  matching  that  of  the  mother  cap- 
sule WiU  bring  the  two  craft  together. 
Tht  astronauts  wiU  retmn  to  the  com- 
mand module.  Jettisoning  the  lunar  ex- 
curdon module.  The  mother  craft  has 
the  power  to  puU  itself  out  of  the  lunar 
orbit  and  accurately  hit  a  40-mUe-wide 
reentry  corridor  to  earth.  Just  before 
hitting  the  corridor,  after  the  final  flight 
path  adjustments  have  been  completed, 
the  service  module  wlU  be  discarded  and 
the  command  module  wlU  enter  the 
earth's  atmosphere  by  itself  at  25,000 
mUes  per  hour.  This  part  of  the  oper- 
ation is  similar  to  the  reentry  of  Mer- 
cury as  we  have  already  experienced  it. 

In  December  of  1962  a  model  mockup 
of  the  command  and  service  modide  was 
completed  by  North  American  Aviation 
Corp.  which  is  the  prime  contractor  for 
ApoUo.  The  overaU  configuration  of  the 
command  and  service  modules  has  beoi 
decided  upon  and  firmed  in  design.  AU 
major  subsjrstem  interface  requirements 
were  defined  in  the  same  period.  Pre- 
liminary dedgn  of  the  lunar  excursion 
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module  has  be  n  decided  upon  by  Grum- 
man Bngineer  nc  Corp*  >Dd  aU  suboon- 
tracton  are  nnr  working  on  their  own 
lobijstem  deiicxis.  Contract  require- 
ments  bave  be  ai  quSekly  undertaken  and 
woi^  has  proc  wded  to  the  point  where 
tlw  tooling  f<r  the  production  of  the 
i»*^fnmmtwt  mo<  ule  has  been  75  percent 
comifleted. 

m  fiscal  19i  4.  the  command  module 
will  undergo  ntenslTe  component  and 
subsystem  fab  Icatloi^,  testing  and  qual- 
ification and  pacecraft  fabrication.  A 
tight  manuf  ac  wring  schedule  Is  expected 
to  be  r*»«"<^*r^  ed  to  prepare  for  the  nec- 
essary testing  and  development  of  the 
spacecraft  A  a  Important  phase  of  this 
afCtlTtty  win  b  \  the  flight  testing  of  the 
BL-10  engine  which  can  be  turned  off 
and  on  and  2irottled  back  from  fuU 
power.  Struc  ural  models  will  also  be 
bant  to  test  t  >e  basic  design  and  their 
ability  to  wttl  stand  the  rigors  of  space 
flight. 

Important  vork  is  already  imderway 
In  the  oonstn  ction  of  the  Apollo  g\iid- 
ance  and  navi  :ation  systems.  Since  fis- 
cal year  1963Tthe  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  TechnjOogy  has  been  developing 
this  system  waleh  consists  of  three  ma- 
jor parts:  Ths  inertial  subsystem,  the 
guidance  conu  uter.  and  the  optical  sub- 
cystem.  As  a  result  of  the  groundwork 
already  laid,  i  idustrial  contractors  have 
already  been  a  ilected  to  manufacture  the 
equipment  thiough  which  the  position, 
vdodty  and  ti  ajectory  of  the  spacecraft 
on  its  flli^t  t< )  the  moon  wiU  be  deter- 
mined. 

There  are  n  any  parts  to  a  project  as 
large  as  Apollo  which  In  setting  the  moon 
as  its  goal  is  0  Dly  part  of  a  broader  pro- 
gram that  wH  ,  without  doubt,  affect  the 
course  of  his  ory  for  man.  Takin«[  a 
look  at  the  fi  ture  of  vace  exploration 
and  the  role  A  poUo  will  play  in  this,  the 
multimanned  HMce  station  appears  as 
the  next  stes  in  space  devdopment. 
Meat  of  the  b  uic  hardware  needed  for 
such  a  platfoi  m  is  already  being  devel- 
oped. Such  a  station  would  have  a  varie- 
ty of  uses  for  I  oth  military  and  civil  pur- 
poses. It  con  1  provide  a  scientific  lab- 
oratory with  an  oiHXMrtunity  to  study 
both  man  anl  his  universe.  It  could 
provide  an  en  Ineerlng  and  test  labora- 
tory for  mate  ials,  hardware,  and  tech- 
niques for  spice  (Hierations.  It  could 
provide  a  com;  nand  post  for  military  op- 
erations. It  c  Mild  be  used  as  a  base  for 
future  space  exploration,  possibly  be- 
yond the  moon.  Apollo  will  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  this  since  with  minor  modifi- 
cations the  pijpsent  Apollo  capsule  could 
be  used  as  a  saentlfic  laboratory  and  has 
the  ahiUty  to  >rbit  two  men  around  the 
earth  for  100  days  or  more  in  order  to 
CKtend  our  kqowledge  of  both  man  and 
eqnipraent 

There  la  de^k«>ing  around  the  Apollo 
program  a  gn  at  fund  of  new  technology 
whl^  will  un  luestionably  affect  the  de- 
vdopment  of  our  industrial  potential. 
Involved,  of  o  lurse.  is  the  prestige  of  the 


United  Stotei 
ApoUowiU  be 
the  first  man 


and  it  is  our  hope  that 
the  means  through  wliich 
who  places  his  foot  on  the 
moon  will  be  i  n  American. 

Added  to  tl  at  is  the  necessary  impli- 
cation that  th  >  security  of  our  country  is 


also  affected  for  man  Is  about  to  con- 
quer themetSa  of  space  and  in  the  near 
fixture  bulkHng  on  the  knowledge  we  are 
now  aeeumnlattaig  we  will  develop  the 
ability  to  go  tn  and  out  of  apace  at  will. 
Without  doubt,  this  win  include  the 
ability  to  inspect  satellites  in  space  and 
to  neutralize  them  as  well  if  they  include 
a  destructive  capability.  Tet  we  should 
not  ccmfine  our  thinking  to  prestige  and 
national  security  alone,  for  the  benefits 
to  Industry,  to  education,  and  to  the  in- 
crease of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge are  incalculable.  Although  this 
space  program  Is  newly  with  us  and  has 
developed  enormously  in  size  and  cost, 
the  prospects  for  the  future  should  en- 
courage us  to  sustain  this  effort  in  the 
years  ahead. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  space 
development,  and  beneath  that  threshold 
lie  many  ponlbUltles  which  cannot  even 
be  Imagined.  It  Is  certain,  however,  that 
while  we  proceed  with  such  a  project  as 
Apollo  because  it  is  in  our  interest  to  do 
so,  that  from  it  will  come  immeasurable 
good  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  part  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering represents  an  area  of  specific 
interest  to  man,  for  in  seeking  the  ways 
in  which  man  can  fimction  within  our 
q?ace  program  it  holds  hope  for  im- 
proved care  of  his  health  by  increasing 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  system. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  repub- 
Ue.  our  people  have  supported  medical 
research  and  experiments  designed  to 
protect  our  men  in  battle  or  in  strange 
environments.  The  history  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  medical  sec- 
tions is  a  proud  one,  and  the  experience 
on  which  they  have  built  their  current 
medical  capability  is  strong. 

When  the  Space  Act  of  1958  was 
pctfsed.  Congress  put  a  strong  reminder 
in  the  basic  law  so  that  NASA  would 
make  full  use  of  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering resources  of  the  United  States, 
with  close  co<veration  among  all  inter- 
ested agencies  In  order  to  have  the  most 
effective  program  and  one  which  would 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication.  This  has 
continued  to  be  an  iton  of  major  con- 
cern in  our  committee.  The  record  Is 
full  of  reference  to  coordination  of  activ- 
ities and  this  committee  report  enjoins 
NASA  time  and  time  again,  as  it  has  tn 
the  pest,  to  work  out  better  cooperative 
ptooeduies  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment. 

Medical  research  is  sponsored  through- 
out our  Government,  where  there  is  spe- 
cial need.  Not  only  does  this  make  any 
single  effort  susceptible  to  duplication, 
but  it  also  requires  each  sponsor  to  man- 
age its  program  well,  to  insist  upon  Justi- 
fication In  every  instance,  and  to  coordi- 
nate with  others  in  the  field  so  that 
maximtmfi  benefits  may  be  assured. 

As  the  space  program  developed,  esti- 
mates were  placed  before  this  committee 
some  years  ago  of  the  total  effort  needed. 
With  the  new  goals  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  1961,  this  effort  ha^  necessarily 
been  increased.  The  committee  has  fol- 
lowed closely  and  personally  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program.  The  initial  orga- 
nization for  accomplishment  of  the 
research  was  adjusted  on  November  1. 
1961,  to  set  up  three  new  divisions.    One 


is  called  the  aerospace  medicine;  the 
second,  btosdenee;  and  the  third,  hu- 
man f aotm:  ssrstems.  Each  falls  under 
diffwent  major  offices  of  NASA.  To  con- 
template the  total  life  soienoes  effort  in 
NASA,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them 
as  a  whole. 

The  definiUmis  of  these  three  offices 
explain  them  more  fully.  Aerospace 
medicine  provides  operatlonid  support 
for  the  manned  space  flight  missions, 
and  conducts  development  and  tests  of 
systems  and  components  to  assure  eflec- 
tijfijB  performance  and  safety  of  the  astro- 
nauts. This  affects  the  moon  program 
most  specifically  since  it  is  in  the  accrual 
of  our  bioenglneering  knowledge  that 
the  success  of  man  in  the  Apollo  program 
will  depend. 

Bioscience  is  directed  at  learning  more 
about  biological  knowledge  in  space. 
It  studies  the  effects  on  living  organisms 
of  weightlessness  and  radiation,  both 
major  obstacles  which  man  will  encoun- 
ter and  which  he  must  overcome.  Bio- 
scientific  studies  are  also  aimed  at 
searching  for  any  evidence  of  life  in  out- 
er space,  and  for  any  information  con- 
cerning how  life  on  earth  may  have 
developed. 

Human  factors,  the  third  section,  con- 
siders how  man  fits  into  advanced  aero- 
space systems  and  how  these  systems  can 
be  Improved.  Right  now.  such  research 
is  largely  groimd  based.  Fundamental 
direct  studies  of  the  heart  and  circula- 
tory system  are  being  analysed.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  AUunic  Energy  Commission 
and  nongovernmental  university  and 
industrial  groups  are  contributing  to  this 
knowledge. 

With  the  structural  division  of  life 
sciences  research  into  these  three  areas, 
it  has  placed  a  strong  responsibility  on 
the  committee  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  ef- 
fort. A  substantial  result  fnun  this  ex- 
amination is  denumstrated  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  authorisations  of  idl  three 
sections  in  an  attenu>t  by  the  committee 
to  guide  further  eoordinatlan.  The  con- 
tinued Improvement  of  research  facili- 
ties in  other  areas  of  the  Oovemment. 
such  as  what  has  been  described  as  the 
most  modem  and  well-eqiiipped  bioastro- 
nautics  research  center  in  the  country 
at  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine. 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  makes  it  necessary  to  work  toward 
even  greater  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion in  the  use  of  these  facilities  and 
these  resources.  The  tenor  of  the  com- 
mittee report  in  respect  to  the  space  pro- 
gram and  military  security  also  sup- 
ports this  desire. 

It  should  be  noted,  parenthetically, 
that  NASA  has  also  appointed  a  new 
consiiltant  to  conduct  a  total  review  of 
the  diverse  programs  which  are  carried 
on  in  this  field.  This  is  a  welcome  step, 
as  it  can  lead  to  consolidation  and  a 
sharper  effort.  But  NASA  cannot  con- 
sider its  own  program  and  its  own  mis- 
sion without  reference  to  the  other  Oov- 
emment programs.  In  this  respect,  it 
must  take  into  accoimt  the  past  White 
House  studies  and  the  coordination 
which  can  and  should  be  conducted 
through  the  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser 
to  the  President. 
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The  research  and  development  in 
aerospace  medicine  which  will  be  under- 
written by  this  bill  in  the  coming  year  is 
directed  primarily  to  learning  more  how 
to  protect  man  on  the  longer  space 
fiights  of  Apollo  and  Gemini.  Our 
longest  flight  so  far  has  been  the  34-hour 
flight  of  MaJ.  Gordon  Cooper.  As  longer 
flights  are  conducted,  more  can  be 
learned  about  the  prolonged  effects  of 
weightlessness  on  our  astronauts. 

The  aerospace  medicine  funds  help 
manage  the  design  of  crew  equipment 
and  systems,  plus  a  development  and 
test  program  to  make  sure  that  equip- 
ment and  techniques  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining men  during  the  Apollo  and 
Gemini  missions.  The  aerospace  medi- 
cine program  also  is  geared  to  train 
physicians  and  others  in  necessary  spe- 
cialized skills  to  meet  the  ground  and 
operational  needs  of  the  program. 

Projects  are  imderway  to  design  and 
develop  astronaut  crew  equipment  for 
Gemini  and  ApoUo.  This  Includes  space 
suits,  life  support  atmospheric  control 
and  distribution  systems,  survival  equip- 
ment, restraint  systems,  and  devices  to 
manage  food,  water,  and  waste  in  flight. 
It  can  test  environments  which  will  be 
found  in  the  space  vehicles  and  during 
the  missions  and  determine  psychologi- 
cal effects  on  the  astronauts.  This  in- 
formation, which  is  derived  from  the 
ground  testing  phase,  is  fed  back  into 
the  drawing  boards  to  improve  ttie  cap- 
sules and  the  mission  plans. 

The  space  medicine  program  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  flight  schedule.  It  has 
to  be  done  promptly  and  effectively,  so 
that  the  information  is  ready  in  time. 
For  example,  it  is  now  known  what  forces 
will  govern  the  impact  of  the  space  ve- 
hicle when  Project  Apollo  lands  on  the 
moon.  This  Is  being  used  to  shape  the 
flight  crew  couch  and  restraint  system 
to  protect  the  astronauts. 

Knowing  the  forces,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  know  what  man  can  stand.  ThlscaUs 
for  a  thorough  review  of  information  ob- 
tahied  from  prior  tests,  some  further 
experiments  if  necessary,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  tolerances  to  be  met  by  the  new 
equipment.  In  flscal  1964.  much  of  this 
work  is  programed  to  be  handled  at 
military  testing  laboratories.  AU  the 
data  we  can  seciu*e,  all  the  information 
we  can  obtain,  helps  rub  out  unknowns 
in  the  final  program. 

In  fiight  for  longer  periods,  man  may 
also  be  subject  to  more  illnesses  or  in- 
juries. Aerospace  medical  planning 
must  work  out  ways  to  treat  them,  as 
well  as  to  identify  them,  possibly 
through  new  miniaturized  equipment 
which  can  be  built  into  the  capsule.  As 
we  proceed  into  the  bigger  missions, 
new  boosters  are  coming  into  use.  with 
greater  lifting  power  and  acceleration. 
All  of  these  factors  have  greater  Impor- 
tance in  the  longer  missions  than  they 
did  in  Project  Mercury. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  development 
of  the  space  suits  to  be  worn  in  the  ad- 
vanced missions  is  another  important 
program.  In  the  Mercury  program,  the 
space  suit  was  basically  a  protective  de- 
vice to  benefit  the  wearer  if  pressuriza- 
tion  was  lost  In  the  longer  Gemini 
flights,  and  in  the  lunar  landing  trip, 
CIX 873 


wlilch  will  take  3  days  out  to  the 
moon,  a  premium  is  placed  on  its  wear 
while  performing  the  basic  missions 
During  the  lunar  landing,  for  Instance, 
the  rugged  pressure  suits  must  contain 
individual  life  support  and  communi- 
cations systems  for  maximum  mobility. 
The  Apollo  life  suit  is  not  just  an  emer- 
gency garment;  it  has  got  to  sustain  the 
man's  life.  It  must  fit  into  the  environ- 
mental design  of  the  capsule,  and  work 
with  portable  life  support  systems  both 
inside  and  out.  It  can  well  be  the  most 
complex  suit  and  supporting  equipment 
ever  developed. 

Contracts  have  already  been  let  for 
preliminary  work  on  what  this  genera- 
tion may  well  regard  as  America's  great- 
est scientific  challenge.  Studies  are  un- 
der way  to  design  the  sensors  which  are 
used  in  recording  the  various  physical 
functions  of  an  aerospace  pilot.  The 
use  of  telemetering  devices  to  transmit 
and  collect  Information  on  men  in  space 
has  been  remarkable,  and  its  use  in  hos- 
pitals is  already  being  developed.  It  is 
of  special  importance  in  keeping  track 
of  the  cardiovascular  system  as  man 
undergoes  extreme  conditions,  and  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal. 

.  Medical  Information  is  also  critical  to 
the  longer  stays  in  space.  Study  of  life 
support  over  6  months,  or  In  connection 
with  a  possible  orbiting  space  laboratory 
are  essential.  These  reports  will  have 
a  bearing  on  our  security,  no  less  than 
on  the  exploration  of  space  Itself.  This 
combination  of  responsibility  compels  us 
to  continue  this  momentum. 

In  the  future,  there  are  still  decisions 
to  be  made  that  will  shape  this  program. 
Congress  must  determine  how  we  can 
take  advantage  of  what  we  learn,  with- 
in our  resources,  to  Increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  solar  system  and  the  uni- 
verse. From  that  decision,  defining  our 
program  beyond  the  lunar  landing,  we 
will  best  guide  our  f  utture  biomedical  re- 
search. 

As  these  programs  develop  it  becomes 
increasingly  imperative  that  we  demand 
the  most  efficient  operation  possible  for 
this  Is  one  area  in  which  we  must  add 
to  our  concern  over  the  cost  of  facilities 
and  equipment  the  added  factor  of  draw- 
ing away  from  our  resources  of  medical 
manpower  where  we  already  find  our- 
selves in  short  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  because  the 
Space  Committee  lias  been  objective  and 
constructively  anal3^tlcal  in  arriving  at 
its  recommendations  that  I  can  stand 
here  and  assure  you  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bin  which  you  should  support  in  its 
entirety.   I  urge  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chalraian.  I  jrield  10  minutes  to  ttie  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  PxlltI. 

Mr.  PmjLY.  Mr.  Chahinan,  the  1964 
fiscal  year  NASA  authorization  bill.  H Jl. 
7500,  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. I  would  be  less  than  honest, 
however,  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  con- 
siderable misgivings  in  voting  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  in  view 
of  the  amount  of  money  involved; 
namely.  $5,238  million. 

In  this  connection,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  that 


caused  me  to  join  with  my  c(rileagnes  on 
the  etnmnlttee  was  out  of  remieet  and. 
indeed,  admiration  for  the  very  con- 
scientious way  that  the  members  studied 
tills  year's  legislation,  and  I  may  add. 
too,  that  not  only  did  the  monbers  of 
the  committee  screen  the  NASA  request 
carefully,  but  also,  as  a  result  of  com- 
mittee scrutiny.  I  think  many  improve- 
ments liave  been  made  wliich  I  strongly 
favor. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  and  likewise  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen,  especially  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  HksurI  , 
under  whom  I  served,  for  their  patience 
and  impartial  conduct  at  the  hearings, 
which  allowed  all  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  pursue  in  detaQ  the  many 
questions  we  had  concerning  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  said,  I  voted  in  committee  for  ttiis 
Mil  in  spite  of  the  differences  I  expressed 
and  which  appear  in  the  report.  I  feel 
that  space  is  certainly  an  important  area 
of  research  and  I  recognize  that  It  re- 
quires large  sums  of  money  to  do  this. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
space  agency  program  should  not  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  similar  programs. 
By  this  I  mean,  for  example,  that  qiace 
research  should  not  be  allowed  to  sub- 
ordinate the  full  importance  of  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  out.  Nor  do  I  think  this  agency 
should  be  tn  the  same  field  as,  for  ex- 
ample, ttie  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
stated  my  view  in  ttie  report  as  to  ttie 
priority  of  the  Apollo  landing  programs. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  we  need  an 
overall  rei4>praisal  as  to  the  priority  of 
various  national  needs,  including  a  tax 
cut.  and  I  feel  a  stretchout  of  oostly  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Apollo,  which  are  con- 
tributing so  to  our  national  debt,  is 
desirable.  I  do  not  want  any  of  this  pro- 
gram at  the  cost  of  devaluation  of  our 
dollar  or  other  catastrophies  which  could 
result  from  overspoMllng  and  continu- 
ing Federal  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  hand.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  progress  NASA  is 
middng  in  the  meteorological  sateUite 
field.  NASA  is  aocompllahiag  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  weather  evaluation 
through  the  Tiros  series  of  weather  satcl- 
lites.  Also,  the  spectacular  success  of 
the  recmt  Sjmoom  communications  ex- 
periment is  gratifying,  as  has  been  the 
successful  Belay  and  Telstar  projects. 
These  are  truly  significant  aeoompli^- 
ments  and  indicate  areas  where  mankind 
can  benefit  by  scientific  achievement. 

The  space  committee  has  made  sig- 
nificant strides  this  year  in  improving  its 
oversight  capabilities  and  in  pressing 
NASA  to  Imixrove  its  management  proc- 
esses. This  is  paitleslaily  true  in  ttie 
reprograming  of  funds,  in  requiring  uni- 
Xomi  design  criteria  and  construction 
standards,  and  in  separating  out  admin- 
istrative operations.  The  separation  of 
operating  funds  from  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  new  requirement  that 
any  unspent  moneys  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury at  each  fiscal  yearend  on  June  SO  is 
a  case  in  point.  Likewise,  in  future, 
under  this  bill,  unused  authorlntlons 
will  expire  after  3  years.    All  of  these 
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will  ImiH  ore  the  budgetary  proc- 
I  bO|«  wm  OHIM  NASA  to 

fflramtttoe  i  mmyral  for  m«)or  pro- 
mm  views  and  will  generally  tanpco?* 
tbdr  operatfama 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Cbairman,  I  want 
to  addrea  myse  f  to  a  further  explana- 
tion of  my  aepai  ate  views  which  appear 
on  page  206 — he  last  page— of  the 
printed  eommitl  ee  report  on  H  Jl.  7500. 

Therein  I  eziressed  misgivings  as  to 
whether  the  oos  of  landing  men  on  the 
moon  was  comx  lensurate  with  the  po- 
tential Bclentlfk  rewards.  I  urged  the 
House  Committie  on  Appnv>riations  to 
ascertain  if  ii  their  judgment  the 
amount  of  the  luthorization  was  war- 
ranted. I  caUec  for  a  stretchout  in  the 
manned  lunar  pi  ojeet  to  achieve  savings. 
because,  as  I  sa  d.  I  believed  there  are 
higher  priority  national  programs,  in- 
eluding  a  ta::  cut.  which  would 
strengthen  rathi  r  than  weaken  the  Na- 
tion's econwny. 

Need  I  say  thi  t  the  United  States'  so- 
called  moon-sho ;  project.  Apollo,  to  land 
two  men  on  the  moon  and  return  them 
to  earth  has  gnat  and  exciting  appeal 
for  many  people  but  with  real  Justifica- 
tion, I  think,  it  1  as  drawn  more  than  its 
share  of  eritidfln.  In  this  latter  con- 
nectkm,  some,  li  it  former  President  Ei- 
senhower, feel  SI  ending  such  an  amount 
of  money  in  a  i  ace  to  the  moon  is — to 
use  his  actual  ei  inression — "nuts."  Also 
the  initial  glaoiour  of  the  race  with 
Russia  seems  to  «  vanishing,  and  a  high 
percentage  of  t  le  scientiflc  fraternity 
Und  fMilt  with  the  ApoUo  program  on 
many  Qieciilc  so  nres. 

A  former  pre  Ident  of  the  American 
Association  for  t  le  Advancement  of  Sd- 
Wamn  Weaver,  stunmed  up 
;  ong  ago,  when  he  said: 


ence.  Dr. 
such  feeling  not 


n  oat  scientists  consider  the 

lures  quite  unjxistlfled  on 

set  mtlflc  considerations;  and 

p  kce  of  the  program  to  be 


X  MUeve  that 
pvopoMd  eipendU 
the  groonds  of 
also  the  frantic 
wastefol. 

Tanrtlng  Instrdmento  on  the  moon,  it  is 
felt  by  many  cnowledgeable  persons, 
would  aooompUih  adequate  scientific 
data  faster  and  cheaper,  and  many  sti»> 
dcnto  of  the  Sv  let  qiace  effort  believe 
this  Is  the  ooon  b  Russia  will  follow. 

Many  sdentlsl  i  subset  that  while  we 
have  emphaslwil  exploration  of  the 
moon,  the  Soviete  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  achieving  military  su- 
Premler  Khrushchev 
^prll  ao.  1902.  that  his 
country  had  not  (  edded  whether  to  make 
a  man-to-the-m  Don  effort,  adding  that 
'nt  win  cost  a  lot.' 

Sir  Bernard  L  Dvell.  the  great  British 
astronomir.  having  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  wliere  he  saw  the  Soviet 
deep-9ace  trae  dng  stations,  says  the 
Soviets  are  not  e^  en  going  to  ti7  to  reach 
themoon.  Hesad: 

tike  a  vary  realistic  view 
putting  a  man  on  the 


premacy  in  spaei 
himself  said  on 


radio 


■me 
about  the  value 
moon. 


He  suggested  that  instead,  what  the 
Soviet  space  prol  ers  intend  to  do  is  land 
Instruments  on  he  moon,  or  they  may 
send   a   man   sround   it   for   prestige 


dentists.  Dr.  J.  C.  War- 
Camei^e  Institute  of 


As  to  our  own 
ner,  president  c 


Technology,  on  June  2  described  the 
qMoe  program  as  vain,  naive,  silly,  and 
dangerous, 
nils  Is  an  actual  quote  of  Dr.  Warner: 
The  difficulty  Is  that  we  are  not  involTed 
In  qMoe  exploration  for  the  scientific  or 
military  values  to  be  derived,  but  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  national  prestige  that  Is 
somewhat  naive  and  that  requires  such  a 
concentration  of  ova  reso\irces  in  both  men 
and  money  that  It  could  serloxisly  Jeopardize 
the  Nation's  future. 

A  physicist  who  is  director  of  the  Geo- 
ptiyslcs  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  Dr.  Philip  H.  Abelson.  Is  an- 
other scientist  who  had  taken  the  posi- 
ti<m  that  space  can  better  be  explored 
with  unmanned  vehicles.  Dr.  Abelson 
was  quoted  recently  as  sasdng  that  most 
sdentlste  are  opposed^  to  sending  a  man 
to  the  moon  by  1970.  He  said  the  ad- 
ministration's Apollo  program  will  "have 
a  direct  and  indirect  damaging  effect  on 
almost  every  area  of  science,  technology, 
and  medicine,"  by  diverting  scientists 
from  these  fields.  Dr.  Abelson  criticized 
the  program  on  the  basis  that  it  might 
well  delay  the  conquest  of  cancer  and 
mental  illness,  and  also  on  the  basis  that 
it  would  detract  from  our  defense  effort. 

He  said  he  believed  a  man  should  be 
sent  to  the  moon  eventually,  but  that  he 
saw  "nothing  magic  about  doing  it  in  this 
decade."  His  testimony  was  given  before 
the  Senate  Space  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  this  same  bill  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  Dr.  Abelson,  besides 
being  associated  with  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, is  editor  of  Science.  He  told  the 
Senate  he  conducted  an  informal  straw 
poll  among  scientists  not  connected  with 
NASA.  Hie  vote  was  110  to  3  against 
the  maimed  limar  program.  Dr.  Abel- 
son said  man's  space  exploration  has 
limited  scientific  value. 

Another  poll  occurred  earlier  this  year, 
when  a  majority  of  25  of  America's  55 
living  Nobel  Prize  winners  gathered  in  St. 
Peter,  Minn.,  for  the  dedication  of  the 
first  American  memorial  to  Alfred  Nobel, 
expressed  serious  reservations  about  a 
crash  space  program  because  of  the  waste 
involved. 

While  on  the  subject  of  waste,  let  me 
read  a  letter  on  this  subject : 

I  am  a  NASA  employee  and  I  know  that  In 
the  area  of  economy  there  Is  little  or  no 
thought  devoted  to  this  effort  of  saving  at 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  space  effort. 

Many  of  the  top  management  people  have 
had  little  or  no  formal  education  in  business 
management  but  are  people  pnunoted  from 
the  old  NACA  organisation.  Modem  ac- 
counting methods  are  being  approached  hap- 
hazardly by  letting  each  center  design  Its 
own  system  and  In  some  cases  has  gone  com- 
I^etely  out  of  bounds.  In  the  manning  levels 
pieecrlbed  by  headquarters,  NASA  admin- 
istration positions  are  limited,  so  to  acomn- 
pllsh  what  the  local  centers  desire  they  have 
entered  Into  service  contracts.  One  with 
General  Sectrlc  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  de- 
sign their  accounting  system,  is  costing  at 
least  $1.6  milli<»i.  This  same  operation  could 
be  accomplished  at  half  this  if  grades  and 
positions  were  made  available  to  hire  com- 
petent fteople  who  would  be  permanent  em- 
ployees. 

This  is  not  Just  common  to  Huntsville  but 
Is  duplicated  in  Ho\ist(xi  and  in  Canaveral. 
Further  the  applications  of  the  accoimting 
system^  far  exceed  the  need  of  the  organisa- 
tion.   This  approach  allows  OE  to  build  a 


system  so  great  that  their  services  will  con- 
tinue to  be  In  demand. 

In  other  places  management  Is  reluctant 
to  exert  administrative  control  to  require  the 
employees  to  follow  good  time  or  Job  record- 
ing for  cost  applications  for  fear  the  em- 
ployees will  quit.  They  are  well  paid  trades- 
men and  they  arent  about  to  quit. 

Cost-plus  contracts  are  also  another  area 
of  bleeding  the  Ooverzunent. 

Speaking  of  waste,  we  are  told,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  NASA  is  not  even  making 
the  best  use  of  ito  own  scientiste,  nor  is 
it  consulting  with  those  outside  the 
agency.  Dr.  Warren  Weaver,  a  member 
of  the  National  Science  Board,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  insists  that  scientific  consid- 
erations fail  to  Justify  Uie  magnitude 
of  the  program.  He  says  ours  is  a  costly 
and  disastrous  pace,  and  Mr.  William 
H.  Meckling,  director  of  the  economics 
division  of  the  Operations  Evaluation 
Oroup  Center  for  Naval  Analysis,  Frank- 
lin Institute,  disputes  claims  that  the 
technological  developmente  growing  out 
of  big  space  programs  will  more  than  pay 
for  themselves. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Dr.  John 
H.  Bollard,  chairman  of  its  aeronautical 
and  aerospace  program,  recently  made  a 
speech  saying  the  Qovemment's  urge  to 
reach  outer  space  appears  to  be  more 
political  than  scientific.  He  said  the 
present  ambitious  program  is  especially 
alarming  in  view  of  the  dangerous  sun 
spots  which  will  be  at  the  top  of  their 
11 -year  cycle  In  1970,  the  year  this  Na- 
tion's space  flights  are  presently  directed 
toward  reaching  the  moon.  Dr.  Bollard 
said  there  had  been  relatively  little  scien- 
tific feedback  that  is  of  benefit  to  the 
populace,  from  the  tremendous  studies 
connected  with  space  and  ite  effecte  on 
man.  He  said  that  all-out  attention  is 
focused  on  the  space  fiighte  instead  of 
the  long-range  benefite  to  mankind. 

Early  in  June,  I  read  an  interesting 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
which  told  of  the  onetime  criticism  of  a 
Boston  engineer,  Richard  S.  Morse,  of  the 
then  Nation's  technically  lagging  space 
effort.  This  occurred  before  the  first 
Soviet  manned  space  flight,  in  the  mid- 
1950's.  The  article  said  that  today,  after 
4  years  in  a  key  Defense  Department 
post,  Mr.  Morse  feels  quite  differently, 
and  on  the  contrary,  that  swelling  Gov- 
ernment research  money  threatens  to 
drown  industrial  research  and  impair 
the  Nation's  economic  future. 

This  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  during  both  the  Kennedy  and  Ei- 
senhower administrations,  told  a  con- 
gressional committee: 

The  present  environment  of  federalized 
research  and  development  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  scientific  WPA,  not  conducive  to  the 
development  of  conuncrelally  practical  Ideas 
or  the  education  and  training  of  manage- 
ment talent. 

Mr.  Morse  is  another  of  the  group  of 
scientiste  and  engineers  who  have  been 
publicly  deploring  the  Nation's  vast  ef- 
fort to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  before 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  onetime  head 
of  the  Cambridge  National  Research 
Corp.,  before  coming  here  to  Washington 
in  1959,  has  taken  the  position  that  over- 
spending is  having  harmful  effecte  on 
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the  many  major  American  ooxporations. 
on  universities,  and  on  new  sdentific 
talent  He  expressed  this  view  to  the 
Senate  Small  Busbiess  Committee  and 
urged  a  reappraisal  of  the  research  and 
development  effort.  Mr.  Morse  is  a  tech- 
nical adviser  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  teaches  at  the  MIT  School  of 
Industrial  Management,  His  criticism 
Indudes  the  following : 

1.  Too  large  dependence  on  defense  work 
has  noade  "the  great  majority  of  our  large 
defense  contractors  totally  xinequlpped  to 
engage  In  successful  and  highly  competitive 
commercial  business  at  home  or  abroad." 

2.  "Our  cxirrent  tendency  to  expand  Gov- 
ernment faellltiea  to  house  Government- 
operated  research  and  development  activities 
(dralna  off)  experienced  engineering  and 
management  talent"  from  business. 

8.  "Under  the  Impact  of  Federal  funding, 
many  of  our  larger  universities.  Influenced 
by  their  desire  for  growth,  are  operating 
business  actlvltiee  which  could  be  under- 
taken more  appropriately  by  tndustry." 

4.  Political  overtones  play  an  Important 
part  la  establishing  the  locations  of  fed- 
erally ttnaaeed  bitslneas  enterprises,  the  In- 
creasing number  of  nonprofit  research  or- 
ganlmtlons  working  hand  In  hand  with 
PMeral  laboratories.  Theae  compete  with 
Industrially  oriented  bualness  corporations 
engaged  In  essential  non-Government  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  explains  my  mis- 
givings and  why  I  filed  separate  viewa 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  all  our  sdentlste,  by  any  means,  are 
opposing  the  lunar  landing  project,  or 
favor  a  slowdown  in  this  program,  but 
I  have  raised  the  issue  because  I  think 
a  great  many  thinking  people  are  ques- 
tioning whether  the  projected  date  of 
landing  a  man  on  the  moon  oould  not  be 
delayed  to  better  advantage.  I  have  not 
tried  to  accumulate  a  fun  Ust  of  testi- 
mony which  supporte  my  view  in  favor 
of  a  stretehout  of  the  program,  but  as 
the  committee  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings, trxjm.  time  to  time  I  have  been  noting 
stet^nente  here  and  there  which  are 
critical  of  the  Apollo  project.  ¥m  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Polycarp  Kusch,  chairman 
of  the  physics  department  at  Columbia 
Uhiver^^.  questioned  the  t^  priority 
given  )the  manned  moon  shot.  Dr. 
Kuach.LNobel  Prize  winner  In  phydcs. 
questionedrthe  merlte  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram as  compared  with  other  national 
goals  and  interests.  He  Is  quoted  as 
saying: 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  new  explora- 
tion should  be  undertaken  only  with  the 
full  awareness  of  other  Important  goals  and 
purposes.  The  emphasis  on  it  should  not 
exclude  the  solution  of  problems  that  are 
equally  pressing,  equally  chaUenglng.  and  no 
less  exciting. 

Among  these  problems.  Dr.  Kusch 
cited  the  dangerously  low  water  supplies 
on  this  continent,  as  well  as  the  future 
needs  for  fuel  when  present  supplies  of 
f ossU  fuels  are  exhausted. 

Dr.  Harold  Urey,  Nobel  Prise-winning 
chemist  and  Uhiversity  at  CaUfomia 
professor,  says  the  race  to  the  moon  Is 
really  being  paid  for  because  people  wish 
to  be  exdted.  He  says  vicarious  adven- 
ture is  the  real  reason. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Hugh  L. 
Dryden,  Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA, 
says  this  project  Is  to  develop  the  ability 


to  do  whatever  space  jobs— civilian  or 
military— need  to  be  done. 

Whether  this  is  "leaf  raking^  or  needed 
technological  advance,  a  current  ap- 
praisal for  Congress  hy  experte  of  coste 
and  evaluation  of  benefite  should  be  un- 
dertaken. The  priority  of  reducing 
expenditures  to  justify  a  tax  cut  should 
be  carefully  weighed  in  a  nonpartisan 
and  objective  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  in  my  separate 
views,  I  find  it  hard,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  Justify  the  $1,087  million  allowed  in 
this  bill  for  the  Apollo  moon  project  in 
relation  to  and*  commensurate  with 
scientific  benefite.  So,  as  I  say,  I  have 
serious  misgivings  as  to  the  project's 
urgency  and  the  resulting  increased 
cost,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  will  level 
off  at  $4  billion  a  year,  or  thereaboute, 
in  the  future.  In  my  views,  I  have 
strongly  urged  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  see  if  such  a  large  cost  is 
warranted  and  whether,  in  the  overall 
national  economic  interest,  substantial 
additional  cute  are  not  desdrable  under 
a  slowdown  policy.  To  me,  $20  billion 
is  just  too  much  money  to  spend  for 
landing  a  man  on  the  moon,  when  for 
a  great  deal  less  money,  we  coidd  place 
instrumente  there  that  would  give  us 
much  of  the  same  scientific  information. 

The  Itmar  landing  project  need  not  be 
abandoned.  It  could  be  programed  for. 
say.  1980.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  would 
have  developed  the  basic  skills,  knowl- 
edge, hardware,  and  experience  to  make 
It  much  less  expensive,  without  the  real 
risk  that  we  may  be  wasting  great  sums 
on  winning  a  race  when  there  is  not  any 
race.  After  all,  the  planning  and  design 
of  the  moon  landing  craft.  Itself,  as  I 
understand,  was  to  be  based  on  findings 
of  some  of  the  moon  probes.  However, 
in  11  tries  to  send  probes  to,  or  dose 
by  the  moon  the  United  States  has  had 
11  failures.  I  wonder  if  we  should  not 
know  more  about  the  surface  of  the  moon 
before  we  finalize  the  nature  of  the 
landing  craft?  This  craft  may  have  to 
be  completely  redesigned.  So,  I  have  fa- 
vored a  stretehout  of  the  Apollo 
manned  lunar  landing  project,  which  I 
think  would  save  money  and  not.  as  I 
said  in  my  report,  do  violence  to  other 
aspecte  of  the  program. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  HJl.  7500  should  have 
the  support  of  Codgress  and  I  shall  vote 
for  it,  at  the  same  jtime  reserving  to  my- 
self the  right  to  vOte  for  various  amend- 
mento  to  cut  the  Mil.  Later  on.  when 
the  appropriation  MU  Is  considered.  I 
hope  it  will  be  considerably  below  the 
amount  in  this  authorization  bUl. 

In  all,  the  House  Sdence  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee's  cutback  amounte 
to  less  than  10  percent  of  the  $5.7  bil- 
lion requested  by  NASA  for  fiscal  1984. 
and  much  of  the  reduction  is  a  deferral 
and  not  a  saving.  The  exploration  of 
the  universe  is  going  to  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  take  a  very  long  time, 
■nils  is  a  program  for  orderly  progress 
and  not  blank  checks.  I  think  this 
agency  budget,  with  ito  multipUdty  of 
projecte,  will  require  continuing  uid  In- 
creasing overdght  Meanidille.  I  am 
sure  a  very  hardworking  otunmittee  has 
done  about  the  best  they  can  under  the 
drcumstanees. 


M!r.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  mhrates  to  ttie  dte- 
tinguished  gentieman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

JXNSKW]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oinwsittcm  to  the  amount  requested  in 
this  bill;  specilloally  ttiat  part  to  try  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon.  We  are  beliig 
asked  today  to  authorise  the  spending 
of  $5,238,119,400  out  of  the  many  empty 
pocketo  of  our  already  overburdened  tax> 
payors.  This  amounte  to  more  than 
$100  for  each  American  family,  on  an 
average,  to  pay  to  fiscal  year  1984.  mato- 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  trying— Just  trying 
mind  you — to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 
For  what?  I  adc  In  aU  sinoerity.  for 
what? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfotnia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Tes.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MTT.TiKR  of  California.  I  shall 
yield  the  gentleman  addittonal  tiske, 
such  time  as  I  take  up. 

Mr.  JENSEN.   Good. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Tou  are 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  as  part  of 
the  exploration  of  outer  space,  and 
merely  as  a  plateau  in  the  development 
of  this  process. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  favor  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  so  long  as  it  Is  sensi- 
ble. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  puttlag 
a  man  on  the  moon  purely  for  the  sake 
of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  was  the 
object  of  this  thing 

Mr.  JENSEN.    OK. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califoraia.  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  the  gentieman  some  addi- 
tional time  when  we  have  completed  th<* 
colloquy. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  am  listening. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Wait  a 
minute.  The  gentleman  asked  for  an 
explanation.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  this 
type  of  approach.  Does  the  genUenmn 
want  an  explanation?  Does  the  gentle- 
man actually  want  one? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Yes.  However.  I  doubt 
you  are  going  to  give  me  much  enUilitezi- 
ment 

Mr.  MTTJ.ER  of  CaUfomia.  Tliere  are 
some  people  who  would  not  be  enlight- 
ened by  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  remember  the  times 
when  it  was  quite  difficult  to  ^^i^g^t^n 
the  gentleman,  but  the  gentieman  has 
Improved  stoce  that  time. 

Mr.  MTTJiER  of  California.  I  wish  I 
could  pay  the  same  «vtfwpHin^t  to  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa.  This  is  a  plat^au, 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  objective  is 
getting  to  the  moon.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  ever  land  a  man  on  the 
moon,  as  yet  It  means,  though,  that 
this  is  a  process  of  getting  Into  outer 
space  to  devdop  the  techniques  that  are 
necessary  for  rendezvous,  the  toft^w^q^^flf 
that  will  give  us  an  application  in  the 
military  fidd  whldi  has  not  as  yet  taken 
place.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  the  gen- 
tieman from  Wadilngton  [Mr.  Pxllt], 
quoted  Sir  Bernard  LoveU  as  being  op- 
posed to  this.  Maybe,  he  has  received 
the  Air  Force  Space  Digest  for  July  1983 
In  which  Sir  Bernard  LoveU  pointo  out 
the  reasons  why  we  should  land  a  man 
on  the  moon.    They  are  purely  sdentific 
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sir  Bernard  Lovell  b»  one  of  the  greatost 
■cknttotg  In  t]  Lis  field  In  the  Dmted 
Statee. 

The  CHAIR]  [AN.    The  time  of  the 
gmtleman  frooi  Iowa  has  expired. 

of  CalifomU.    I  yield 
additional  minutes. 
I  thank  the  gentleman 
Thia  world  la  full  <tf 


Mr. 

the  gentleman '. 
^r.  JBfSEN 


from  Calif omii. 
dreamers.  Sane  of^thc^  dreams  come 
true,  but  too  of  t  sn  tt^tnke  up  and  find 
Just  Men  dreaming. 
Ifr.  Chairmai  ^  I  maj  be  wrong  on  this 
subject,  but  I  hi  ive  not  convinced  myself 
neither  has  the  gentleman 
convinced  me  that  we 


jret   and 
from  CaUf wnii 


pose. 
Mr.lULLER 
Ifr.  JENSEN 


should  9end  ov  tr  $5  billion  for  this  pur- 


df  Calif  omia.  I  tried. 
Now,  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  Memb^  of  this  Congress  will 
not  lose  their  Ck  d-given  commonsense  in 
the  consideratk  n  of  this  bill  or  in  con- 
sidering  any  bll  which  c<Hnes  to  the 
floor  of  the  Hduse  or  the  other  body, 
which  seeks  to  s  )end  billions  or  even  mil- 
lions of  our  tax]  layers'  dollars. 

ICr.  Chairmai  i,  we  have  a  Federal  debt 
today  of  over  %  m  billion.  It  is  difficult 
Just  what  a  billion  dol- 
lars really  is.  Let  me  give  you  a  little 
Idea  of  what  nos  billion  amounts  to. 
11^  Ifr.  Cba  rman,  is  more  than  the 
actual  value  of  all  the  land  in  America, 
an  the  catUe  and  poultry,  hogs  and 
flbeep.  all  of  th< »  farm  buiUUngs.  and  all 
of  the  machiniTy  on  an  the  farms  in 
the  United  Stat  is.  That  gives  us  a  good 
idea  of  what  \  305  billion  amounts  to. 
Think  of  i^  vig  colleagues. 

ICr.  Chairmai.  in  closing  I  ask  this 
simple  questioi  in  aU  sincerity:  What 
wiU  it  profit  IB  and  the  peace-loving 
peoples  of  this  y  ride  world  when  our  dol- 
lar «hrtnir«  to  I  ossibly  10  pcTcent  oi  its 
preerat  value,  a  ad  it  will  just  as  sure  as 
we  are  sitting  or  standing  here  today 
unless  we  make  an  about-face,  and  soon. 
Why,  Ifr.  ChaL  man.  most  every  nation 
hi  this  world  h  u  lost  confidence  in  the 
stabiUty  and  tfc  t  value  of  the  American 
doUar,  to  the  tnd  that  they  have  de- 
manded gold  in  payment  of  their  export 
to  the  United  E  tates  to  the  end  that  we 
have  lost  over  1 1  billion  of  our  gold  dur- 
ing the  past  dicade.  Does  that  mean 
anything  to  yoi  t  who  vote  for  aU  these 
huge  expoiditu  res  of  your  people's  dol- 
lars? Rememb  re  this,  my  colleagues,  it 
is  not  only  the  ich  that  pay  the  bill  for 
these  huge  Fe^  eral  expenditures.  It  is 
the  ultimate  coi  isumer  of  goods  that  pays 
idl  of  the  biU.  ( very  dime  of  it,  because 
every  tax  is  pil(  d  onto  the  price  of  every 
commodity  whit  h  the  ultimate  consumer 
buys.  Who  are  these  ultimate  consimi- 
ers?  Seventy  i  ercent  of  them  are  peo- 
ple i^xose  incoB  le  is  less  than  $6,000  per 
year,  hence  the  jr  pay  70  percent  of  the 
entire  bin. 

Mr.  Chairmao,  I  do  not  stand  here 
and  plead  with  you,  my  colleagues.  Just 
for  the  sake  of  talking.  I  have  been  on 
this  j6b  for  alx  lost  a  qiiarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. I  have  tried  to  be  reasonable,  I 
have  tried  to  b<  fair  with  my  coUeagues, 
and  more  espe<  ially  with  the  people  of 
America  and  tl  Is  great  blessed  country 
of  ours,  which  rou  and  I  love.  But  we 
are  losing   eve  ything   for  which   our 


brave  youth  served,  fought,  and  died, 
and  we  are  kiaing  it  fast,  the  competi- 
tive, free,  private  enterprise  system. 
Iliat  is  what  they  served,  fought,  and 
died  to  protect  and  preserve.  They  did 
not  fight  for  socialism  or  the  New 
Frontier  concepts.  They  fought  for 
America,  for  the  things  which  made 
America  great,  were  they  white,  black. 
sreUow,  or  brown.  And  let  us  not  forget 
it  for  1  minute,  and  I  hope  and  pray  we 
act  accordingly. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoushI. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  spoke  of  dreamers. 
I  think  it  has  been  the  dreamer  who  has 
made  America  the  country  it  Is  today. 
If  I  must  make  a  confession  I  would  con- 
fess I  would  hope  I  might  be  classed  with 
(me  of  these  dreamers. 

Back  in  the  spring  of  1956  I  was  run- 
ning in  a  primary  contest  seeking  the 
nomination  of  my  party  for  the  very  of- 
fice I  now  hold.  At  that  time  I  made  a 
couple  of  speeches  in  which  I  made  the 
statement  that  the  United  States  should 
engage  in  activities  which  would  prepare 
it  for  the  day  when  Interplanetary  travel 
and  the  exploration  of  outer  space  would 
bec<Hne  a  reality.  Of  course,  my  sug- 
gestions were  very  coldly  received.  I 
was  naive  enough  to  think  they  would 
be  very  warmly  received.  I  dropped  this 
topic  from  ttie  subject  matter  of  my 
speeches  because  my  people  thought  that 
the  statements  were  rash  and  inappro- 
priate for  any  serious- minded  candidate 
who  was  seeking  this  high  office.  Then 
what  happened?  On  October  4,  1957, 
the  Soviets  electrified  the  world  with  an 
announcement  that  they  had  placed  In 
orbit  a  satellite  named  Sputnik.  Not 
only  did  this  accomplishment  arouse  the 
scientific  commvmity.  but  the  psycho- 
logical impact  was  felt  throughout  the 
world.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  remember  the  day  when  Mr. 
George  V.  Allen,  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  under  President 
Eisenhower,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  testified  as  to  the  impact  that 
this  Soviet  accomplishment  had  on  the 
entire  world.    These  are  his  words: 

The  successfvil  launching  of  Sputnik  I  cre- 
ated an  Intensity  of  reaction  throughout  the 
world  which  has  rarely  been  paralleled  by 
any  other  single  discovery  or  invention.  The 
public  awarenees  of  the  first  sputnik  was 
almost  universal.  People  in  remote  areas 
of  even  the  most  remote  countries  knew  of 
this  sensational  event  within  a  few  days. 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era — an  era  of  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  space  and  uni- 
verse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  country  was  justly 
aroused  and  we  also  engaged  in  an  inten- 
sified effort  to  place  ourselves  in  this  race. 
Today  we  are  discussing  perhaps  the 
most  complex  bill  we  have  discussed 
since  I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  for  some  5 
years  now.  In  addition  to  the  moneys 
involved  and  the  programs  involved,  I 
believe  we  are  involved  in  a  much  larger 
issue.  Again  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
one  of  Mr.  Allen's  statements,  because 
his  statonent  really  aroused  me  and 
pointed  up  to  me  what  we  were  actually 


endeavoring  to  do  in  this  space  effort. 
He  stated  as  follows: 

Probably  the  most  slgnlfltiant  result  of  the 
Soviet  success  is  a  change  In  the  overall  im- 
pression of  the  people  of  the  world  about  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  public  oplnlozl  parlance  we 
speak  of  this  as  the  revised  Soviet  image. 
The  change  goes  beyond  the  field  of  space 
technology.  It  covers  all  of  Soviet  science 
and  technology  plus  Soviet  military  power 
and  general  standing. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  disputed  that 
before  sputnik  very  few  people  beUeved 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  possibly 
challenge  America  in  any  scientific  or 
technical  endeavor,  but  now  Soviet  suc- 
cesses in  space  are  taken  as  an  indicator 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  challenge  us. 
Much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
spending  over  $5  biUion  in  this  effort.  I 
would  call  yoiu*  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  spending  over  half  of  our  budget, 
over  $50  billion,  in  the  defense  of  oxu* 
countiy.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
advances  of  communism.  We  appro- 
priated billions  of  dollars  and  sacrificed 
thousands  of  lives  in  Korea  as  a  defense 
against  communism.  We  are  concerned 
about  Cuba,  Laos,  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
China,  and  other  areas  of  the  world 
where  we  are  defending  against  com- 
munism. This  is  as  it  should  be,  but 
now  we  have  the  chance  to  go  on  the 
offensive  in  a  peaceful  way  in  this  great 
battle  in  the  cold  war.  I  think  it  is  time 
for  us  to  undertake  this  endeavor.  But 
now  we  have  the  chance  to  go  on  the 
offensive  and  prove  to  the  world  that  a 
free  country,  that  a  democracy,  that  a 
competitive  system  cannot  just  survive 
but  can  lead  the  world  in  scientific  and 
technical  achievement. 

This  is  a  battie  in  the  cold  war.  It  is 
an  effort  which  not  only  commends  itself 
to  the  great  adventuresome  American 
spirit  but  to  the  betterment  of  our  way 
of  life.  The  victory  will  not  be  in  land- 
ing on  the  Moon  or  exploring  Mars  but 
the  victory  will  be  that  the  spirit,  in- 
genuity, and  determination  of  a  free  peo- 
ple have  prevailed. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  3^eld  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  . 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding  me 
this  time  to  discuss  some  of  the  aspects 
of  HH.  7500,  the  1964  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act. 

The  committee  has  labored  diligently 
to  bring  to  the  fioor  the  best  possible  bill. 
During  the  course  of  lengthy  delibera- 
tions, there  natiu*ally  have  occurred 
differences  of  opinion  and  approach. 
I  would  state,  however,  that  the  space 
program  and.  particularly,  its  impact  on 
national  security,  is  certainly  not  a 
partisan  matter.  Where  individuals,  in- 
cluding this  Member,  have  differed  with 
the  committee,  we  have  set  forth  these 
views  as  additional  views  in  the  report. 
But  before  discussing  some  of  the  specific 
differences,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairmen  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Millxr  ] 
and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Applications 
and  Tracking  and  Data  Acquisition  [Mr. 
Hechlkr]  for  their  courtesy  and  fairness, 
and  the  members  on  both  sides  on  their 
determination  to  explore,  to  the  extent 
possible,  all  of  the  many  aspects  and 
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complexities  of  our  civilian  space  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  belief  that  in  view  of  the 
time  and  staff  assistance  available  to 
the  committee,  they  have  done  a  good 
Job.  Hopefully,  in  future  years,  with 
additional  stafOng,  and  I  know  that  this 
subject  wUl  be  covered  in  greater  detail 
by  the  gentieman  from  Florida  [Bfr. 
GuHWKT],  we  will  be  able  to  do  an  even 
better  job  of  reviewing  the  ever-growing 
NASA  expenditures. 

The  administration  request  for  1964 
was  approximatly  $5.7  billion.  The  bill 
on  the  fioor  today  proposes  authorization 
of  sUghtly  in  excess  of  $5.2  biUion.  This, 
it  should  be  pointed  out,  compares  with 
the  $3.6  billion  authorization  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  so  while  there  have  been  some 
cuts  from  the  administration's  request, 
the  total  authorization  in  this  bill  is  still 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  1963  level. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  further  that  in 
both  committees  and  in  subcommittee, 
many  amendments  were  offered  by  vari- 
ous Members  to  further  cut  and  revise 
the  various  programs  in  this  budget.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  it  could  be  cut 
more  and  am  hopeful  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  see  fit  to  take 
action  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  at  the  outset 
state  that  I  Intend  to  support  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  today  by  the 
gentieman  from  Indiana  VNix.  Roudx- 
■ush]  to  reduce  facility  training  and  re- 
search grants,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [ISi.  Pxllt]  to  reduce  the 
authorization  for  advance  design  de- 
vel(H?ment.  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wydlkr]  to  delete  authoriza- 
tion for  the  proposed  Electronic  Research 
Center  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  the  gen- 
Uonan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weaver] 
to  reduce  the  authorization  for  the  Life 
Sciences  Research  Laboratory. 

With  respect  to  the  Electronic  Re- 
search Center,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  committee  has  wisely  decided  to 
delay  construction  of  this  facility  pend- 
ing further  report  from  NASA  as  to  both 
the  Justification  for  such  a  facilitgr  and 
also  the  desirability  of  placing  that  fa- 
cility in  BosUm,  Mass.  My  only  point  of 
difference  with  the  committee  action  is 
that  it  is  my  hope  that  upon  receipt  of 
the  report  from  NASA  the  matter  will  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
in  view  of  the  $50  to  $60  million  that  is 
involved,  rather  than  simply  be  directed 
to  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  for  approval  or  rejection  as 
the  c(»nmittee  may  deem  advisable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
a  necessarily  brief  discussion  of  national 
space  goals.  We  are  being  asked  to  pro- 
vide $5.2  billion  for  the  programs  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  year  1964,  or  over  5 
cents  of  every  Federal  tax  dollar.  Fy)r 
the  past  4  days,  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  statements  ques- 
tioning the  logic  of  our  national  space 
goals  and,  in  addition,  have  submitted 
additional  views  to  this  report. 

The  focal  point  of  the  criticism  is  the 
Apollo  project  for  a  manned  lunar  land- 
ing, which,  according  to  NASA  officials, 
absorbs  approximately  $3.2  billion  of 
this  authorization  bill.  To  quote  from 
an  article  in  the  August  issue  of  Atlantic 


by  Dr.  Robert  Jastrow,  Director  of  the 
Ooddard  Institute  for  Space  Studies, 
and  Dr.  Homer  E.  Newell,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Space  Sciences  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
headquarters,  I  quote: 

The  Apollo  budget  which  has  produced 
the  current  outcry  stems  from'  a  decision 
taken  in  1961.  At  that  time,  the  man-ln- 
space  program  was  expanded  beyond  the 
limited  Mercury  effort  to  a  full-scale  attack 
on  the  problems  of  manned  flight  to  the 
moon  and  planets.  The  Impetus  for  the  de- 
cision came  from  a  series  of  Soviet  achieve- 
ments in  February  and  lifarch  of  1961,  when 
the  UJ3.SJI.  launched  in  rapid  succession 
four  spacecraft,  each  weighing  10,000  pounds 
or  more.  These  were  followed  on  April  12, 
1961,  by  the  successful  orbiting  of  Major 
Gagarin  in  a  14,000-pound  spacecraft  and 
his  safe  recovery  after  a  circuit  of  the  earth 
in  1  hour  and  47  minutes.  Thus  the  world 
saw  the  Soviet  Union  achieve  man's  first 
flight  in  space. 

On  May  26.  1961,  President  Kennedy  laid 
the  Soviet  chaUenge  before  the  American 
people.  He  urged  the  Nation  to  commit  it- 
self to  the  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  returning  him  safely  to  earth  be- 
fore the  decade  was  out.  The  President's 
message  suggested  the  reasons  underl]rlng 
this  recommendation:  we  faced  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  standing  second  to  the  nj8.Slt. 
In  manned  flight  for  years  to  come;  the 
manned  lunar  landing  would  be  the  first 
major  space  achievement  in  which  the  n.S. 
effort  could  reach  its  full  strength;  a  vigor- 
ous effort  could  achieve  a  manned  lunar 
landing  by  the  end  of  this  decade;  and  if 
the  United  States  set  1970  as  its  target  date 
for  the  lunar  landing,  it  would  have  a  good 
chance  to  reach  this  goal  before  the  U.S.S Jt. 

President  Kennedy  asked  for  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  proposed  commitment:  "I 
think  every  citiaen  of  this  country  as  well  as 
the  Members  of  Congress  should  consider 
the  matter  carefully  in  making  their  Judge- 
ment •  •  *  there  is  no  sense  in  agreeing  or 
desiring  that  the  United  States  take  an 
affirmative  position  in  outer  space  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  do  the  work  and  bear  the 
burdens." 

In  July,  1961,  the  C!ongress  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  funds  requested  to 
move  the  space  program  into  high  gear.  In 
1962  Congress  reaffirmed  its  support  by 
doubling  the  budget  of  the  previous  year. 

Today,  in  1963,  we  are  again  asked  to 
reaffirm  our  support  of  that  decision.  I, 
for  one,  am  reluctant  to  do  so.  The 
principal  reason  for  support  of  this  bill 
is  that,  imfortunately,  there  is  no  other 
program,  comparable  to  the  moon  pro- 
gram, to  develop  space  techniques  at 
this  time.  Specifically,  my  cwicem  is 
the  emphasis  of  this  Nation  on  nonmili- 
tary  space  programs  involving  outer 
space,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  aa  the 
other,  the  fact  that  this  Nation  has  not 
authorized  a  single  military  space  weap- 
ons system.  To  quote  Air  Force  Chief 
Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay: 

We  must  not  risk  the  danger  of  waiting 
for  the  enemy  to  demonstrate  capability 
before  we  undertake  development  ot  our 
own.  The  visible  threat  requires  a  vigorous 
military  program. 

De^ite  the  clear  and  present  danger 
of  the  cold  war,  this  Nation  is  continu- 
ing to  give  top  priority  to  the  prestige 
of  the  moon  program  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, while  we  are  faiUng  to  make  any 
attempt  to  comprehensively  reevaluate 
and  reappraise  our  national  space  pos- 
ture and  national  space  goals  in  the  light 
of  the  cold  war  in  1963. 


Moneys  authorized  by  this  bill,  as  pre- 
viously, are  basically  for  nonmilitary, 
scientifically  oriented  programs.  Mili- 
tary space  programs  are  authorized 
through  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees.  The  roles  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Defense 
tmd  the  extent  to  which  national  secu- 
rity is  involved  in  the  clviUan  space  pro- 
gram have  been  difficult  to  define.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  the  space  goals  of 
this  Nation  must  be  directed  towsjrd  na- 
tional security  as  well  as  to  peaceful 
development  of  space.  I  believe  that  a 
clear  definition  of  space-age  responsi- 
bilities between  NASA  and  DOD,  and 
vastly  improved  coordination  between 
those  agencies,  are  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  program  if  the 
military  role  in  space  is  to  be  properly 
implraiented.  The  Congress  and  the 
country  are  properly  concerned  about  the 
present  course  of  the  UJ3.  space  program 
as  we  consider  this  $5.2  billion  NASA 
authorization  bill.  Perhaps  nothing  is 
so  portentous  for  the  future  security  of 
the  United  States  as  the  proper  em- 
phasis on  space  developments. 

The  one  aspect  of  the  space  program 
of  which  all  Americans  are  aware  is  the 
so-called  moonshot,  programed  at  a 
cost  of  $20  billion  to  $40  billion  or  more. 
Frequently,  comments  are  heard  as  to 
the  potential  "prestige"  of  the  mocmshot 
and  the  urgent  need  to  "beat  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  moon."  These  expressions 
are,  to  be  sure,  sincere.  There  is  Uttie 
doubt  but  that  by  successfully  complet- 
ing the  moon  shot,  the  United  States  will 
gain  vast  prestige.  But,  while  gaining 
such  prestige  in  our  efforts  to  beat  the 
Russians  to  the  moon,  this  Nation  runs 
the  risk  of  Jeopardizing  our  national  se- 
curity. Specifically.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  this  amount 
of  money,  over  $1  billion  of  which  is  au- 
thorized by  this  bill,  for  the  Apollo  moon 
project  in  relation  to  what  I  believe  to 
be  its  technological,  scientiflc,  and  mili- 
tary benefits,  when  compared  with  other 
alternatives  available  to  us. 

The  crux  of  the  argument  falls  rax  the 
distincticm  between  the  areas  at  space 
surrounding  earth  to  a  distance  of  100 
to  500  miles,  called  inner  space,  and  the 
far  reaches  of  space,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  called  outer  space. 
Exploiting  either  of  these  vast  areas  will 
result  in  much  knowledge  which  could 
be  employed  in  exploiting  the  other  in 
addition  to  adding  substantially  to  na- 
tional scientific  know-how.  However,  the 
result  of  the  manned  moon  landing  will 
be  largely  prestige,  while  the  result  of 
achieving  supremacy  in  inner  qmoe  will 
be  the  ability  to  introduce  or  prevent  the 
introduction  of  nuclear-armed  sateUites. 
together  with  other  significant  national 
security  factors,  such  as  the  possibiUty 
of  infiuencing  or  ccmtrolling  the  com- 
mand and  control  systems  of  a  pote&tiid 
enemy,  m*  of  preventing  such  Infltience 
or  control  of  our  own  command  and  con- 
trol ssrstems  as  w^  as  oommunlcatioos. 
reconnaissance,  and  surveillance  capa- 
bilities. If  the  Russians  orbi^a  mUitary 
space  platform,  even  if  it  were  not  em- 
ployed militarily,  they  could  use  the  2- 
to  5 -year  lead  time  to  preaa  their  advan- 
tage at  the  bargaining  table.    Qiven  an 
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ftbaolatoVMpoa  su  Mrloritj,  It  Is  pottU)le 
for  s  iMMaii  to  li  ii»kiiient  ita  poUdM 
or  war,  c  a  iti  own  terms. 
Mot  MLiounoed  go«l  of  this 
NfttioB  is  to  dereli  p  spttoe  for  peao^ul 
pufpoan  to  wmnm  tbst  we  are  not  pre- 
empted In  tUs  aev  iltmenirion  The  de- 
terminatton  to  pro  »ed  with  the  mooa- 
ahot  ipdteetee  the  ;  this  goal  refers  In 
large  part  to  oateri  paoe.  Thlaisanoble 
amhittoi.  but.  I  bslievie.  it  ignores  the 
main  thrust  of  tie  Soviet  space  aim. 
wbidi  la  to  domlnal » inner  space  through 
the  ability  to  ezer  dae  control  over  the 
auzfaeeof  theeartt. 

Every  indication  leads  a  prudent  man 
to  the  belief  that  tt  e  Soviet  goal  in  space 
is  no  different  frt  m  Russian  goals  in 
other  media,  name  r,  world  domination. 
The  mlaaUe  ambmh  in  Cuba  of  but  a 
few  months  ago  ahows  categorically 
SovSei  amhitlone.  Speeiflcally.  Soviet 
moeeases  denoostrate  that  tb^ 
good  capab  lity  with  heavy  pay- 
aome  capab  litles  in  roidesvous 
tedmlqaes,  and  ezo  lUent  endurance  iier- 
f onnance,  all  <tf  w;  ileh  >jmpt^Ml^^|y  their 
greater  conoem  wl  h  inner  q^ace.  To- 
gether with  this.  CD  »  must  consider  eon- 
timied  RuHiaa  sue  leaaes  in  the  field  of 
Buelear  testing  and  their  explosion  of  a 
vastly  powerful  50-B  kegaton  bomb,  which, 
if  detonated  from  a  MfCe  could  eonoeiva- 
Uy  devastoto  hund  -eds  xxt  sQuare  miles 
at  the  earth's  surf  a  e. 

In  aboft.  the  Sov  et  potential  in  inner 
Mpmob  ooakt.  in  th>  immediate  future, 
poaa  a  dgnifleant  new  fourth-dimen- 
akmal  threat  to  ocr  national  security. 
Perhaps  equally  siiniAeant  is  the  way 
in  irtUeh  such  a  th  reat  from  space,  as- 
suming this  potently  1  military  capability 
is  not  used,  could  le  employed  to  ad- 
vance and  buttresi  the  known  Soviet 
techniques  of  nuclei  r  and  missile  black- 
maiL 

With    this    distliiet   possibOity— this 


threat  facing 
coarse  should 


to  place  a  man  on 


IS   a  Nation— what 
lursue?    Should 


contlrme  a  major  eg  )rt.  at  great  expense. 


the  mooot    Should 


we  continue  to  deem  phasiae  the  national 
seeuritjr  aspects  of  1  oner  space?  I  sug- 
gest that  such  a  cou  "se  imporils  national 
aeeuxtty. 

To  my  knowledge  the  United  Statea 
does  not.  today,  hav  »  a  top  priority  pro- 
gram to  achieve  mi  itary  superiority  in 
inner  space.  The  I  nited  SUtes  is  not 
proceeding  rapidly  ulth  a  single  military 
q?ace  wei^wns  sysem.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  hlgh-pri(  rity.  comprehensive 
attempt  being  mad  to  reevaluate  and 
redefine  our  nationa  9ace  goals.  While 
I  appreciate  that  thi  military  aq>^to  of 
space  do  not  fan  wiflhin  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  eonunittee,  I  Mieve  that  military 
space  programs  are]  not  proceeding  at 
a  reqMnsible  pace.  pMncipaDy  because  at 
the  vast  sums  betaif  expended  on  the 
moon  program  and  iie  resulting  drain 
of  technical  and  sci  nttflc  talent  which 
the  "urgent"  quest  f  u*  the  moon  causes. 
Spedfleally.  we  ha  e  committed  our- 
selves to  less  destara  Oe  and  less  urgoit 
national  space  goals 

The  congress.  In  lie  IVstional  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  i  iCt  of  I1W8    Public 


Law  85-^68— described  the  policy  and 
INirpoae  of  the  act  as  follows: 

Sac.  102.  (•)  Tbe  Congrew  hereby  decl»res 
Xtux  It  Is  the  poUej  at  the  United  SUtee 
th*t  activities  In  space  should  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  general 
welfare  and  secxirlty  of  the  United  States 
require  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
aeronautical  and  space  activities.  The  Con- 
gress further  declares  that  such  activities 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of,  and  shaU  be 
directed  by,  a  civilian  agency  exercising  con- 
trol over  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
sponsored  by  the  United  States,  except  that 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems, 
military  operations,  or  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  (including  the  research  and 
development  necessary  to  make  effective  pro- 
vision for  the  defense  of  the  United  States) 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of,  and  shall  be 
directed  by  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 
that  determination  as  to  which  such  agency 
has  responsibility  for  and  direction  of  any 
such  activity  shall  be  made  by  the  President 
In  conformity  with  section  aoi(e). 

Clearly,  the  emphasis,  as  between 
NASA  and  Department  of  Defense,  of  our 
national  space  program  is  determined 
by  the  President.  I  suggest  that  the 
emphasis  as  indicated  by  a  military  space 
request  of  slightly  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1964  as  opposed  to  a 
NASA  request  of  $5.7  billion,  has  not 
properly  reflected  the  national  securl^ 
aspects  of  space  exploration. 

What  course  should  be  taken  if  we  are 
to  concern  ourselves  with  national  se- 
curity aspects  of  space?  I  suggest  that 
the  first  step,  through  an  urgent  note 
sounded  by  the  Congress,  is  to  estobllsh 
Immediately  a  top  priority  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
composed  of  members  from  both  the 
Armed  Services  and  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committees,  to  reevaluate,  re- 
appraise, and,  if  the  facts  warrant,  as  I 
sincerely  believe  they  will,  redefine  our 
national  goals  in  space,  and  then  take 
prompt  action  to  achieve  revision  of  the 
emphasis,  approach,  and  allocation  of 
funds  in  our  civilian  and  military  space 
programs.  Until  such  a  report  is  sub- 
mitted and  this  question  has  been  fully 
aired,  current  civilian  programs  should 
move  ahead  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Hie  United  States  has  achieved  a  high 
level  of  competence  in  space  disciplines 
and  techniques.  We  have  a  start  toward 
a  military  space  program.  We  have,  in 
addition,  the  National  Aerounautics  and 
Space  Administration,  representing  a 
high  degree  of  space  competence.  The 
question  Is  one  of  emphasis.  Bluntly, 
the  question  is  national  security.  In 
short.  I  think  that  it  Is  essential  for  space 
militory  superiority  and  hence  survival 
as  a  nation  to  put  far  greater  emphasis 
on  innerspace  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  nation,  we  could 
perhaps  afford  to  lose  the  race  to  the 
moon,  if.  Indeed,  there  is  presently  such 
a  race.  But  even  if  there  were  such  a 
race,  it  would  be  a  race  of  prestige,  a 
race  for  the  dramatic  demonstration  of 
sdentifle  and  technological  space  com- 
petence. On  the  other  hand,  for  our 
very  survival,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 


the  race  with  the  Soviets  involving  the 
national  security  aspects  of  space. 

In  the  document  authored  by  Drs. 
Jastrow  and  Newell  which  I  cited  earlier, 
tlUed,  "Why  Land  on  the  Moon?"  which 
is  currently  being  circulated  as  a  NASA 
document  the  administration  has  set 
forth  its  reasons  and  Justifications  for 
the  $20  to  $40  billion  expenditure  on  the 
Apollo  project.  As  sound  as  the  decision 
may  have  been  in  1961,  the  arguments 
today  are  unconvincing.  The  first  point 
cited — on  page  4— builds  up  the  straw- 
man  argument  against  the  moon  pro- 
gram that  the  funds  might  better  be 
spent  on  medical  research,  education, 
and  so  forth,  and  then  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  space  money  cannot  readily  be 
rerouted.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the 
question  Involved. 

The  next  point — on  page  5 — states 
that  the  following  positive  values  can  be 
derived  from  this  Investment,  and  I 
quote: 

The  fruits  at  research  into  fundamental 
problems  of  science,  economic  Ketums  tiaax 
the  application  of  satellites  to  communica- 
tions and  weather  forecasting,  long-range 
technological  benefits  accmlng  to  Industry, 
a  general  stlmuliu  to  science  and  science 
education,  and,  most  important,  the  security 
which  comes  from  leadership  In  space. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
so-called  "positive  values"  wotild  accrue 
to  this  Nation  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  our  space  program  was  aimed  at 
supremacy  in  inner  space  or  the  manned 
lunar  landing  in  outer  space.  This, 
again,  is  not  the  question.  On  pages  5, 
6,  and  7,  they  superficially  discuss  the 
advanteges  of  manned  lunar  exploration 
as  opposed  to  less  expensive  unmanned 
lunar  exploration,  stotlng  that  "the  heart 
of  the  program  is  man  in  space,  the  ex- 
tension of  man's  wmtrol  over  his  physi- 
cal environment."  and  conclude  by 
saying: 

Thus  the  pace  of  the  program  must  be  set 
not  by  the  measured  pattern  of  scientific 
research  but  by  the  need  for  vigorous  r«. 
sponse  to  the  national  chaUenge. 

This  frequent  reference  to  the  "na- 
tional challenge"  is  Indeed  an  illusory 
concept.  If  prestige  seeing  is  the  "na- 
tional chafienge."  then  possibly  we  could 
aU  learn  a  good  deal  by  reading  Al  Capp's 
"Lil  Abner"  comic  strip  and  studying 
the  psychological  motivation  behind  the 
"shtoonk."  the  worthless  animal  that 
achieved  its  desirability  simply  because 
it  was  worth  notliing  at  all  Pages  8 
through  17  profess  to  discuss  the  scien- 
tific objectives  of  lunar  exploration,  yet 
nowhere  do  these  admlnistraUon  spokes- 
men come  to  s^ps  with  the  national 
security  aspects  of  inner  space.  They 
point  out  that  out  of  this  Interest  and 
activity  of  the  moon  race  a  separate  dis- 
cipline is  forming  with  a  distinct  entity 
and  integrity,  called  "space  science,"  and 
that  "this  revival  of  the  spirit  of  cath- 
olicity in  science  Is  an  Important  accom- 
paniment to  space  research."  I  submit 
that  much  of  what  they  say  is  equally 
applicable  to  exploration  of  Inner  space. 

They  conclude,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
Important  to  imderstand  the  supposed 
theory  behind  this  $30  to  $40  billion  ex- 
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pendlture  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars;  and 
I  quote: 

Even  more  valuable  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  the  space  program  has  a  pro- 
nounced effect  on  ydung  people.  It  appeals 
to  the  Imagination  of  the  student,  and  pro- 
vides him  with  an  additional  stimulus  to 
remain  In  school,  to  discipline  his  energies 
to  the  attainment  of  constructive  ends,  and 
to  acquire  the  training  necessary  for  ad- 
vanced scientific  and  technical  work.  This 
can  be  one  of  the  great  contributions  of 
space  research — that  through  Its  general 
Interest  It  may  assist  In  the  transformation 
of  values  which  is  so  badly  needed  for  the 
realization  of  the  full  potential  of  talent 
and  energy  In  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  specific  values  of  space  ex- 
ploration :  the  benefits  of  basic  research,  eco- 
nomically valuable  applications  of  satellites, 
contributions  to  Indxistrlal  technology,  a 
general  stimulus  to  education  and  to  the 
younger  generation,  and  the  strengthening 
of  our  international  position  by  our  accept- 
ance of  leadership  In  a  historic  human  enter- 
prise. The  current  disciission  of  these  values 
In  the  space  program  has  served  the  United 
States  well  in  directing  its  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  national  purpose.  But,  however  we 
may  try  to  break  the  program  down  Into  its 
elonents  and  to  attempt  a  detaUed  balanc- 
ing of  debits  and  credits,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  space  effort  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  Its  parts.  It  is  a  great  adventiu«  and 
a  great  enterprise,  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  for  all  humanity.  We  have  the 
power  and  resources  to  play  a  leading  role 
in  this  effort,  and  it  is  Inconceivable  that 
we  should  stand  aside. 

To  summarize  briefiy,  I  believe  it  can 
be  said  that  the  principal  reason  for 
supporting  the  moonshot  portion  of  this 
bill,  for  voting  for  $5.2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  is  the  lack  of  a  well-defined 
alternative  today  and  th^Jiope  that  a 
select  committee  of  t^^iTfitouse  will  be 
appointed  to  immediately  study  the  logic 
of  our  national  space  goals.  The  argu- 
ment is  made  that  this  program  has 
military  implications.  To  be  sure.  It 
does.  But  the  question  Is  the  relative  ex- 
tent of  these  implications  when  com- 
pared with  inner  space  emphasis.  When 
pressed  for  an  argument  favoring  the 
moonshot.  the  comment  is  frequently 
made  that  it  is  a  trip  similar  to  that 
made  by  Columbus,  exploring  in  the  im- 
known.  with  great  prestige  involved. 
Well,  that  Is  fine.  But  there  also  would 
be  prestige  and  knowledge  of  the  un- 
known gained  by  achieving  supremacy  in 
inner  space.  And  the  exploration  and 
supremacy  of  inner  space  has  the  added 
natioma  security  advantage,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  utmost  Importonce.  When 
further  pressed  for  an  argument  for 
the  moonshot.  I  have  heard  the  state- 
ment. "Well,  we  have  started  the  moon 
program  and  we  cannot  stop."  I  reject 
this  argument  and  suggest  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  continue  to  deemphaslze 
the  military  implications  of  inner  space. 
We  cannot  risk  our  national  security  and 
the  freedom  of  the  whole  world  by  con- 
tinuing to  drain  the  dollars  and  scien- 
tific and  technical  talent  available  in 
this  country  by  continuing  the  race  to 
the  moon,  which  very  likely  is  no  race 
at  all.  and  ignoring  the  very  urgent  and 
vital  race  for  supremacy  in  inner  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  Nation,  today, 
in  1963,  to  publicly  alter  our  aproach  to 
the  space  age  would  require  a  major  and 


significant  change  in  national  policy. 
One  obvious  deterrent  to  such  a  dramatic 
change  of  policy  is  that  inevitobly  the 
personal  prestige  of  those  who  have  made 
the  initial  decision  and  those  who  have 
vigorously  supported  this  original  policy 
would  be  in  jeopardy.  This,  of  course, 
would  touch  both  the  present  administra- 
tion, the  past  administration,  and  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  here  in  the 
Congress.  However.  I  am  convinced 
that  both  the  administration  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  more  concerned 
about  the  course  of  this  coumry  and  the 
security  of  the  free  world  than  they  are 
about  personal  prestige.  And,  further, 
I  am  hopeful  that  regardless  of  any  per- 
sonal opinions  on  this  complex  subject, 
all  Members  will  assist  in  seeking  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  study  these 
national  space  goals  and.  if  the  facte 
warrant,  make  recommendations  to  re- 
vise these  goals.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  House  resolution  calling  for  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  to  study 
our  broad  national  goals  in  space;  a  task 
that  no  congressional  committee  is  now 
performing,  and  urge  the  support  of  each 
Monber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  problem  of  such 
complexity  and  uncertointy  is  subject  to 
varied  interpretations.  It  would  be  ex- 
cellent if  we  could  wait  until  all  the  facte 
were  in.  But  all  the  facte  are  never  in, 
and  national  security  must  not  wait.  I 
know  that  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
is  vitelly  concerned  with  national  se- 
curity. I  claim  no  secret  intelligence  or 
special  knowledge.  My  one  purpose  in 
this  statement  is  to  express  my  concern — 
indeed,  alarm — about  the  logic  of  our  na- 
tional space  goals.  I  dare  not,  in  good 
conscience,  both  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  fail 
to  raise  these  serious  questions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Iti.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
talk  of  dreamers  today.  I  would  suggest 
that  unless  we  as  a  Nation  promptly  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  national  security 
aspecte  of  supremacy  in  inner  space,  the 
dream  of  the  moon  landing  may  well 
turn  into  a  nightmare. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennylvanla.  May  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  his  fine  presentation  and  his  good 
work  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gloss]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
light  of  the  proposal  in  this  bill  to  locate 
an  electronics  center  at  Boston.  Mass., 
I  should  like  to  review  a  little  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  space  laboratory  at  Houston, 
Tex.  I  have  before  me  the  Washington 
Simday  Star  of  November  18.  1962.  from 
which  I  propose  to  quote  briefly.  The 
article  is  entitled,  "Moon  Flight  Plans 
Cause  Houston's  Surging  Boom."  The 
newspaper  says: 

In  mid-August  the  criteria  were  approved 
by  Space  Administrator  Webb  and  his  Dep- 
uty, Hugh  L.  Dryden,  although  this  fact  was 
not  made  public  at  the  time. 

This  apparently  was  in  mid-August  of 
1962.    The  article  continues: 

Even  before  Its  Inspection  was  completed, 
the  committee  said  through  a  spokesman 


that  Houston  "more  than  meets  the  agency's 
criteria." 

Dr.  Dryden  has  denied  that  there  was  any 
Irregularity  in  the  selection  process,  but  he 
has  conceded  that  political  considerations 
may  have  been  Involved. 

"There  were  no  poUtlcal  deals  Involved — 
none  at  all,"  Dr.  Dryden  told  an  Interviewer. 
"But  we  live  In  a  real  world;  we  are  aware 
of  political  realities." 

ThB  article  continues:  / 

At  any  rate,  Houston  was  Indeed  selected. 

Then  came  the  actual  land  selection  and 
acquisition.  '> 

Of  the  three  Houston  area  sites  examined, 
two — ^Ellington  Air  Force  Base  and  San  Ja- 
cinto Ordnance  Depot — 

And  Members  will  remember  how  the 
San  Jacinto  Ordnance  Depot  was  aban- 
doned, although  the  military  said  it  was 
the  best  ammunition  ouUoading  facility 
in  the  United  States.  The  point  is  that 
tract,  already  owned  by  the  Government, 
was  not  made  the  site  of  this  expensive 
laboratory.  Instead  the  space  outfit 
went  out  and  bought  land,  expensive 
land,  according  to  this  article. 

Continuing  to  quote  from  this  Wash- 
ington Star  article: 

mington  Air  Force  Base  and  San  Jacinto 
Ordnance  Depot — already  were  owned  by  the 
Government. 

Both  had  been  extensively  developed  and 
both  were  closer  to  Hotiston  than  was  Clear 
Lake.  The  ordnance  depot  was  quite  close 
to  deep  water. 

But  Clear  Lake  was  selected  even  though 
its  choice  Involved  purchase  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  nearly  a  square  mUe  of  land — at  a 
price  about  12  percent  above  the  highest 
appraisal  made  of  the  site's  fair  market 
value.  This  land,  IncidenUUy,  had  to  be 
drained  befcMv  construction  of  the  Space  Lab 
could  begin. 

NASA  has  not  let  outsiders  see  the  minutes 
of  Its  Bite  selection  committee.  So  It  is  not 
known  precisely  what  factors  were  consid- 
ered in  passing  over  San  Jacinto  and  Elling- 
ton In  favor  of  Clear  Lake. 

Ctmtinuing.  the  article  says,  and  I  am 
excerpting  it.  because  of  lack  of  time: 

But  within  6  months  after  the  NASA  an- 
nouncement, land  values  In  the  area  Jumped 
to  more  than  $6,000  an  acre.  Since  then 
they  have  virtually  doubled  again.  Poten- 
tially Humble's  West  Ranch  holdings  are 
easily  worth  a  quarter-of-a-blUlon  dollars, 
compared  with  the  $9.2  million  Humble  paid 
for  It  In  1988. 

What  I  am  trjring  to  say  here  and 
using  this  article  to  prove,  is  that  these 
space  Installations  are  pretty  plush  deals, 
either  for  Houston  or  Boston.  , 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield?      ^*^ 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  be  fair  to  other  Members 
of  the  House 

Mr.  GROSS.    Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  Just  want  to 
point  out  one  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  point  out  one 
thing  to  you.  On  my  time.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  very  amenable  to  any  of  this 
fair  or  unfair  statement  business. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  All  right,  then 
I  will  put  it  in  a  different  way. 

Ml.  GROSS.    All  right. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  give  the  House  better  infor- 
mation, if  he  took  our  hearings  of  last 
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jmx  whan  Memt  en  on  the  Republican 
Bide  and  the  Dem<  tcratie  side  heard  erery 
penoalBvaliRBdli  QtiMf  Tharelsaeom- 
pleto  heartav  of  li  at  year  on  the  Houston 
•tte.  Would  not  tSe  gentleman  give  us 
better  inf ormatlo  a  If  he  took  that  and 
quoted  from  thit  hearing  Instead  of 
quoting  some  nen  spaper  article  that  no- 
body knows  who  ^  nx>te  it  or  why? 

Mr.  OROes.   I  win  give  you  the  name 
of  the  man  who  i  rrote  the  article,  and  I 


have  not  seey  any  [denial  of  It 

Mr.  TVAGfUB  o  t  Texas.  But  would  it 
not  be  better  inf  c  rmaUon  to  give  to  the 
Members  to  get  al  the  hearings  and  read 
Just  what  was  sak  ? 

Mr.  OROS8.  1  ou  do  not  deny  the  in- 
formskloiithatl8<  ontained  to  this  article 
that  is  written  by  Ifr.  William  Hlnes.  the 
Washington  atar  idenoe  writer;  do  srou? 

Ifr.  TSACRJE  o '  Texas.  I  would  deny 
ttw  hnpUeaUon  of  what  is  written  In  it — 
TOT  mudi  so.  I  the  gentleman  would 
read  the  hearingi .  he  would  read  what 
was  said  before  oi  ir  committee  last  year. 
We  had  the  peopli  i  before  our  committee 
and  that  wtD  ten  you  the  story  of  what 
was  done.  Ttie  gt  ntleman  ought  to  take 
sranethinf  more  accurate  than  some 
newqMper  story.  I  do  deny  the  implica- 
tion tiiat  there  was  skulduggery  and 
crookedness  in  pic  cing  a  site. 

^Cr.  OBOBS.  ir  the  g^»T»^ioT«MTi  does 
not  bdleve  this  a  rtide.  and  if  he  takes 
Issue  with  it.  why  lid  he  not  deny  it  long 
Mor 

Mr.  TBAOUE  o  '  Texas.  I  do  deny  it. 
We  caOed  people  n.  I  was  chairman  of 
ttie  sabcommlttee  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  wc  re  there  and  the  wit- 
nesses bef we  the  Bommittee  were  asked 
why  the  site  of  Houston  was  being 
picked. 

M^.  GROSS.  '  Ton  do  not  deny  this 
article  in  the  Wa;  hington  Star  and  you 
are  not  sajring  tha  you  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  efore  I  vote  to  launch 
the  boOding  of  a  ;50  million  electronics 
center  f  or  the  Sp  Mse  Administration  at 
Boston.  BCass.,  anc  in  the  Ught  of  the  In- 
fOnnatloB  eontat  led  in  this  article.  I 
want  a  fuU  and  oc  nplete  biU  of  particu- 
lars. I  want  to  k  aow  t^^o  and  what  is 
responsible  for  the  se  huge  spending  pro- 
grams. Too  long  las  the  Space  Adminis- 
tration been  treatc  d  as  untouchable. 

This  business  of  >robing  Into  space  and 
liiootlng  for  the  i  loon  started  with  an 
appropriation  of  ;338  million  In  fiscal 
year  1959.  Today  in  this  bin.  the  tax- 
payers are  being  »  ked  to  cough  up  $5,200 
million,  more  thai  $2  blDlon  of  which 
is  for  this  moon  nisiness.  We  are  al- 
ready borrowing  t  lUions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  operate  tl  is  Government.  How 
much  longer  can  the  citizens  of  this 
country  endure  th(  se  burdens? 

The  CHAIRMAf.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  lo  m,  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  <f  Peraisylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yiell  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wksvnl. 

Mr.  WEAVER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
hi  support  of  the  b  n.  H.R.  7500. 

I  want  to  add  m  ^  words  of  compliment 
to  our  fine  chalm  lan  of  the  committee, 
the  dlstlngutshed  rentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (M^.  BSnxj  r1,  and  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,   he  distinguished  gen- 


tleman from  BUnnesoU  [Mr.  KartbI, 
who  was  so  helpful  to  me  In  this  first 
year  on  his  committee. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  problem 
of  national  security  and  add  a  word  of 
concern  and  caution  although  I  speak 
In  favor  of  this  bill.  HJl.  7500. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
my  concern  based  on  the  Soviet  space 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  United  States 
dramatically  races  to  the  moon,  can  it  be 
the  Russians  have  set  their  goal  for  space 
control?  A  clear  definition  of  our  mu- 
tual objectives  is  difllcult.  The  United 
States  has  placed  international  prestige 
and  a  manned  limar  landing  as  its  pri- 
mary goaL  We  have  placed  space  con- 
trol for  national  security  or  peaceful  use 
secondary. 

Let  vu  take  a  look  at  the  Soviet  space 
program. 

The  U.S.S  Jl.'s  space  program  and  mili- 
tary missile  program  have  been  closely 
linked  from  their  inception  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  work  on  both. 
Accordijog  to  Soviet  Academician  L.  I. 
Sedov,  a  leading  scientist  and  spokesman 
on  aeroq;>ace  matters: 

Then  Is  on*  Urge  team  In  Buaeia  that 
handles  all  tptict  projects.  The  same  key- 
men  are  in  charge  of  guidance,  tracking  and 
other  segments  for  each  of  the  projects.  It 
Is  a  very  large  team  and  It  can  well  take  care 
of  seTeral  projects  In  parallel.  We  have  no 
dlstlnctton  between  military  and  dvlUan 
projeeta. 

Below  the  level  of  central  executive 
control  and  coordination  a  wide  variety 
of  organizational  components  probably 
handle  assigned  portions  of  the  work. 
There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  re- 
search-design institutes  working  exclu- 
sively on  space  vehicle  and  guided  missile 
design  development  and  fabrication.  In 
addition,  supporting  projects  are  carried 
on  in  classified  project  sections  of  re- 
search establishments  of  the  Academies 
of  Sciences  and  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  Chief  of  Artillery  Director- 
ate of  the  Ministry  of  Defaise  probably 
establishes  military  specifications  for  ad- 
vanced weap<ms  systems  and  oversees  the 
launching  and  testing  of  vehicles. 

Within  the  Soviet  Union  the  state 
committees  coordination  of  scientific  re- 
search has  been  made  reqxuisible  for: 

First.  Determining  the  key  areas  for 
research  and  development  work  and  de- 
fining the  most  important  problems  for 
immediate  and  for  long-term  research; 

Second.  Drafting  an  overall  plan  for 
scientific  research  and  development; 

Third.  Supervising  the  implementa- 
tion of  key  problem  research  regardless 
of  the  subordination  of  the  institutions 
involved: 

Fourth.  Coordinating  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  in  regard  to  major 
projects  of  all  institutions  or  agencies 
engaged  in  scientific  research ; 

Fifth.  Introducing  new  technology 
throughout  the  country; 

Sixth.  Authorizing  establishment  of 
new  scientific  research  institutions,  re- 
gardless of  subordination; 

Seventh.  Coordinating  international 
relations  of  aU  governmental  and  scien- 
tific bodies  in  the  scientific  field; 


Eighth.  Supervising  the  dissemlniition 
of  scientific  and  technical  information; 

Ninth.  Advising  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters on  an  problems  and  issues  which  in 
any  way  involve  scientific  research  and 
development  work. 

The  committee  has  a  permanent  staff 
of  400  to  500  people,  a  good  many  of 
whom  came  to  it  from  the  State  Scien- 
tific-Technical Committee  when  it  was 
abolished.  A  considerable  amount  of 
work,  however,  is  done  through  ad  hoc 
commissions  and  councils  comprised  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
drawn  from  various  sectors  of  the  scien- 
tific community  and  loaned  to  the  com- 
mittee for  a  specific  task.  These  com- 
missions and  councils  study  particular 
scientific  and  technical  problems  or  fields 
of  science  and  technology  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
department  in  the  staff  of  the  State 
Committee  for  Coordinati<m  of  Scientific 
Research. 

Contradictions  occur  when  these  com- 
ments are  compared  with  the  results  of 
a  recent  U.S.  Senate  study. 

Concerning  the  miUtary  implications 
of  space,  the  Soviets  continue  to  insist, 
as  the  Senate  Space  C(nnmittee  study 
points  out.  that  their  intentions  are 
peaceful  whUe  those  of  the  United  States 
are  miUtarily  oriented.  They  have 
seized  upon  public  pronouncements  of 
American  leaders,  especially  in  the  Air 
Force,  relating  to  the  miUtary  applica- 
tion of  space  to  prove  their  contention. 

Yet,  in  their  own  pubUc  pronounce- 
ments they  have  been  cueful  to  main- 
tain the  fiction  of  Innocence  concerning 
the  miUtary  value  of  space  exploration. 
Stin,  Soviet  leaders  continue  to  boldly 
assert  the  global  capabUlty  and  superi- 
ority of  their  rockets  and  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  threaten  their  use  against  ag- 
gressors, clearly  meaning  the  United 
States  and  its  aUles.  As  the  Senate  study 
points  out.  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  Soviets,  who  are  extraordinarily 
realistic  in  ascertaining  power  realities 
in  world  afTairs.  fully  appreciate  and  in- 
deed take  into  consideration  in  their  mili- 
tary strategy  the  miUtary  assets  of  space 
exploration. 

The  recent  textbook  on  Soviet  miUtary 
doctrine  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Marshal  V.  D.  Sokolovsky  stressed  the 
Importance  of  meeting  aUeged  American 
attempts  to  turn  the  cosmos  into  a  thea- 
ter of  war.  A  review  by  Gen.  P. 
Kurochkln  appearing  in  the  Soviet  miU- 
tary newspaper  Red  Star  said  that  one 
of  the  chapters  in  the  book  dealt  with  the 
mlUtary  use  of  outer  space  for  miUtary 
purposes.  According  to  Kurochkln.  the 
authors  introduced  a  number  of  facts 
showing  that  the  United  States  was  al- 
ready engaged  in  this  activity. 

Kurochkln  said: 

The  Soviet  people  are  engaged  in  the  peace- 
ful conquest  of  space.  Bat  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  the  Imperialists  continue  to  con- 
duct research  for  means  of  using  the  cosmic 
space  for  military  goals,  then  the  Interests  of 
guaranteeing  the  security  of  the  Soviet  state 
demand  definite  mecwuree  from  our  side. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  been  dis- 
tracted by  the  Soviets  into  this  glamorous 
moon  race  while  they  are  in  the  process 
of  developing  miUtary  control  of  space. 
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It  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain  f  aUout 
from  technological  advances  that  can  be 
made  from  this  expensive  race  to  the 
moon.  But  could  this  money  be  more 
readily  spent  in  UJS.  national  security 
inherent  in  earth's  atmosphere?  If  we 
have  separate  objectives  then  perhaps  we 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  competitive 
role. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  G.  Ferguson,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Research  and  Technology, 
stated  that  "there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  miUtary  appUca- 
tions  in  mind  for  the  space  region." 

He  quoted  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Sokolovsky  as  saying: 

An  Important  problem  now  is  warfare  with 
artificial  earth  satellites,  which  can  be 
launched  for  diverse  reasons,  even  as  car- 
riers of  nuclear  weapons.  Soviet  military 
strategy  takes  into  account  •  •  •  the  \ue  of 
outer  space  and  aerospace  vehicles. 

He  also  quoted  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev as  saying  after  Titov's  filght: 

rf  you  want  to  threaten  us  from  a  position 
of  strength,  we  will  show  you  our  strength. 
Tou  do  not  have  50-  and  100-megaton  bombs. 
We  have  stronger  than  100  megaton.  We 
placed  Gagarin  and  Titov  in  space  and  we  can 
replace  them  with  other  loads  that  can  be 
directed  to  any  place  on  earth. 

The  Russians,  who  have  succeeded  in 
an  unmanned  Ixmar  landing  in  the  past, 
only  made  one  abortive  pubUcized  at- 
tempt recently  and  this  failed.  They, 
likewise,  have  given  no  evidence  to  us. 
as  reported  by  Dr.  Seamans,  of  thehr 
concern  with  developing  the  necessary 
boosters  for  such  a  moon  launch.  There 
have  been  restrictions  placed  for  secu- 
rity reasons  on  information  concerning 
the  Russian  space  program.  If  they  are 
concentrating  on  control  of  the  world's 
atmosphere,  that  is  witMn  a  hundred 
mUes  of  earth,  it  is  likely  that  our  coun- 
try's security  is  additional^  threatened. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  we  should  have  an 
Immediate  total  reevaluatlon  of  the  com- 
parative positions  and  objectives  of  the 
U.S.   and   U.S.S.R.  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  through 
its  spokesman  Dr.  Kavanau,  has  stated: 
It  is  important  to  understand  that  within 
DOD  Itself  a  space  program  does  not  exist  as 
a  separate  entity.  The  basic  objective  In 
any  functional  area  U  to  develop  and  exploit 
those  capabUltles  which  will  provide  the 
maximum  military  effectiveness  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Those  space  efforts  which  do  not  con- 
tribute directly  to  such  objectives  must 
compete  for  support  with  other  mlUtary 
programs  which  do  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional security.  Certain  space  related 
projects  have  emerged  as  contributing  to 
our  military  effectiveness  in  such  areas 
as  observation,  commimicatlons,  naviga- 
tion, meteorology,  and  defense  against 
hostUe  satellites.  Such  space  systems 
now  absorb  about  one-half  the  total  an- 
nual fiscal  outlay  for  space  activities  by 
the  DOD. 

He  went  on  to  say  that: 

Concurrently,  we  are  faced  with  the  diffl- 
ctilt  problem  of  defining  accurately.  In  the 
light  of  unknown  or  possibly  hostile  space 
activities,  the  specific  characteristics  and 
performance  parameters  of  future  military 
systems  of  many  kinds.  Consequently,  we 
must  continue  to  develc^  an  adequate  com- 
petence In  space  technology — including  ve- 


hicles, components,  and  subcystems  likely  to 
be  important  for  future  military  applica- 
tion— even  though  the  precise  reqxilrements 
for  these  are  not  yet  completely  clear. 

Only  In  this  way  can  we  offset  the  handi- 
cap of  development  leadtlmes  which  can  be 
as  great  as  6  or  10  years— or  longer — for  a 
useful  operational  space  system.  These 
buUdlng  blocks  of  technology,  knowledge, 
and  experience  are  being  carefully  assem- 
bled in  order  to  provide  the  lns\irance  we 
need  against  future  military  surprise  in 
space.  Our  annual  "premlvun,"  If  you  like, 
for  this  "Insurance"  now  amounts  to  about 
40  percent  of  oiu:  annual  Department  of  De- 
fense space  effort,  when  measured  in  terms 
of  dollar  expenditures.  The  objective  of 
these  efforts  Is  the  advancement  of  space 
technology  with  likely  military  utility. 

The  total  Department  of  Defense  re- 
search and  engineering  effort  in  pro- 
grams or  projects  classified  as  "space" 
or  "space  related"  amounted  to  $1.62  bfl- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  is  expected 
to  amount  to  $1.67  bilUon  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  Tills  is  about  20  to  25  percent  of 
the  DOD's  total  research,  development, 
test,  and  engineering  program  doUars. 

The  statement  by  Marshal  S.  S.  Birsru- 
zov.  chief  of  Soviet  strategic  rocket  forces 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  the  capabUity  of 
launching  mlssUes  from  sateUites  brings 
up  a  compound  question:  "Does  the 
United  States  have  this  capabUity  and. 
If  so  why  are  we  not  actively  developing 
such  a  system?" 

We  must  face  the  reality  that  In  this 
cold  war  fight  with  the  Communists,  the 
new  battlefield  is  space.  Within  this 
potential  battlefield  we  question  whether 
our  space  program  is  truly  alined  to 
national  security.  We  find  that  the 
U.SJSJt.  had  375  hours  of  manned  space 
flight  in  contrast  with  the  United  States 
53  >/^  hours.  We  see  the  strange  con- 
trast of  the  demand  that  we  must  have 
manned  lunar  landings.  whUe  at  the 
same  time  we  are  told  that  we  must  have 
unmanned  military  systems  in  space. 

We  find  there  are  no  mlUtary  space 
weapon  systems  projects  authorized. 
This  is  because  no  mission  requirement 
has  been  developed  by  the  armed  services 
which  satisfies  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. There  is  the  constant  fear  of  an- 
tagonizing Russians  through  our  NASA 
program,  but  it  seems  evident  that  the 
recent  Soviet  shots  are  in  the  direction 
of  developing  manned  space  stations 
orbiting  the  earth.  If  this  be  Indeed 
true,  the  Russians  have  about  a  2-year 
Jiunp  on  us.  They  have  taUced  about 
satelUte  missile  laimchers  as  quoted 
previously  by  Biryuzov.  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Walsh,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Science  and 
Space  Committees,  has  said  "we  have 
taken  a  poUcy  position  against  orbiting 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  space 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  hostUe  ac- 
tion of  others." 

MeanwhUe,  our  program  for  NASA 
proceeds  and  our  information  and  find- 
ings are  avaUable  f or  aU  to  see  and  to 
f oUow.  AU  of  our  shots  are  available  for 
pubUc  scrutiny  and  yet  we  find  no  such 
reciprocity  from  the  Russians.  Can  it 
be  that  aU  the  work  we  are  doing  and 
the  money  we  are  spending  is  being  made 
available  in  forms  of  research  to  the 
Communists,  who  in  turn  wiU  use  this 
upon  us? 


We  receive  no  information  from  them 
except  those  facts  which  they  think  we 
already  know  or  which  they  want  us  to 
know. 

It  is  my  feeling  the  major  role  of  na- 
tional security  in  the  space  program  has 
been  clouded  in  the  hearhigs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
It  has  been  difficult  to  define  clearly  the 
mutual  roles  of  NASA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  development  of 
our  national  security  in  its  relaticmship 
to  space.  Our  miUtary  posture  and  the 
Communist  threat  are  a  bipartisan  mat- 
ter. 

Moneys  aUotted  this  tear  are  set  forth 
basicaUy  for  nonmiUt^by^  and  scioitifi- 
cally  oriented  programs  of  NASA.  The 
question  of  how  much  national  security 
is  involved  has  never  been  specifically 
clarified. 

The  NASA  space  program  calls  for 
peaceful  exploration  of  space  led  by  the 
United  States  in  cooperation  with  other 
nations  and  for  the  l>enefit  of  aU  nations. 
Nowhere  have  I  found  evidence  of  any 
emphasis  on  national  security  or  a  U.S. 
miUtary  mission  in  space.  If  we  do 
have  one,  it  is  hidden  behind  security 
measiu-es. 

I  feel  that  the  miUtary,  through  the 
Department  of  Defense,  is  being  phased 
out  of  the  space  program.  The  agree- 
meais  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. NASA,  and  the  Air  Force  no  Icmger 
seem  to  be  appUed.  NASA  is  a  cIvlUan, 
scientificaUy  oriented  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  left  the  empha- 
sis there  to  the  detriment  of  the  Armed 
Services.  Unless  there  is  a  reevaluatlon 
and  a  reallnement  of  this  poUcy  it  would 
appear  the  Armed  Services  connectioa  to 
the  space  program  wiU  become  less  and 
possibly  phased  out.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
coxmtry.  Therefore.  I  ask  for  a  reevalua- 
tlon and  reallnement  of  the  role  of  the 
Armed  Services  in  the  UJS.  space  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  stmoe  goal  be 
directed  primarily  toward  national  se- 
curity. £uid  secondarily  to  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  outer  sptce.  By  so  doing 
our  mlUtary  space  program  can  then  be 
given  proper  perspective,  new  emphasis 
and  new  direction.  At  the  same  time, 
the  benefits  of  space  technological  ad- 
vancement WiU  accrue  for  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  science  and  industry. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  technolog- 
ical war  with  communism,  and  feel  that 
our  space  program  must  now  be  given 
proper  perspective  in  relation  to  our 
miUtary  space  mission. 

I.  therefore,  recommend  that  this  and 
future  budgets  be  evaluated  to  place  em- 
phasis on  national  security.  Thus,  the 
mlUtary  role  in  space  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  be  properly  and 
fully  Implemented  and  the  fear  of  uni- 
lateral space  disarmament  allayed. 

I  feel  that  a  clear  definition  of  space 
age  duties  and  roles  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  NASA  is  necessary  to 
develop  an  effective  program.  The  ooW 
war  we  are  engaged  in  with  the  Com- 
munists can  only  be  proper^  waged  if 
our  space  program  progresses  with  na- 
tional security  as  its  prime  goal 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  manned  orbital  de- 
velopment system  space  station  should  be 
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a  part  ot  our  flical  year  1965  budget,  but 
before  we  reach  tb  i  budget  let  us  take  a 
good,  cold  look  at  lie  whole  apace  pro- 
gram and  let  ua  ae(  that  the  Department 
of  Defenae  and  NA  lA  not  otHj  cooperate 
but  have  a  ooordli  lated  program  which 
places  national  sec  urlty  as  its  predomi- 
nant goal. 

Mr.  PDLTON  o  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  I  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Flori<  a  [Mr.  Ouufrrl. 

Mr.  GKIRNEY.  f  tr.  Chairman.  I  also 
rise  as  a  membv  c  f  the  ctMnmittee  and 
of  the  Subcommitt  ie  on  Manned  Space 
Plight  in  suppdrt  of  HJl.  7500.  with 
reservations  to  su  >port  some  amend- 
ments which  I  unde  stand  are  going  to  be 
offered  later. 

It  has  been  my  a  signment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manno  Space  Plight  Sub- 
c(unmittee  to  ezpltin  about  the  Saturn 
boosters  and  the  engine  pn^ram  of 
NASA.  This  hardti  are  here  on  the  table 
is  the  heart  of  the  Apollo  program. 

The  Saturn  boost  trs  are  three  In  num- 
ber, designated  as  i  -1,  SIB.  and  S5. 

The  engines  in  th  i  Apollo  program  are 
five  in  number:  H- 1,  and  A-3.  in  Sat- 
um-1;  H-1,  and  J- 1,  in  Saturn  IB;  F-1, 
and  J-2,  in  Saturn  5 

There  is  one  otter  engine,  the  M-1. 
This  engine  is  in  th<  developmental  stage 
only— an  engine  of  the  future.  It  is  a 
very  large,  uiver  stage,  liquid  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  engine  of  high  per- 
formance, planned  or  missions  in  space 
in  the  future— the  1  >70's.  It  has  a  thrust 
of  IV^  million  poun  ds. 

Now  let  us  talk  a|bit  about  the  Saturn 
family  of  boosters 
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Development  of 
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of  art  then  existing, 
clusters  eight  H-1 
oxygen  fuel,  whidi 


Saturn  1  began  in 
Nation  with  a  large 


thrust  booster.  caiaUe  of  putting  big 
weights  in  earth  orpit.    Using  the  state 


Saturn  1  first  stage. 

engines  with  liquid 

total   1V&   million 


pounds  of  thr  ist—payload— 20.000 
pounds  in  low  eartl  i  orbit. 

The  upper  stage  i  i  powered  with  eight 
Ar-3.  hydrogen-oxyg  tn  engines,  irith  total 
thrust  of  90.000  pou  ads.  \, 

Saturn  1  is  capab  e  of  putting  11  tons, 
22,000  pounds,  in  \a\  r  earth  orbit. 

When  the  decisioi  was  made  in  1961 
to  go  to  the  moon,  i  was  natural  to  plan 
the  mission,  in  jMurt,  around  this  booster, 
abready  in  developm  ent. 

Saturn  1  does  n  »t  go  to  the  moon. 
Its  mission  is  to  f  y  in  1965  the  first 
ApoUo  command  mo  lules.  for  flight  test- 
ing and  9acecraft  conflgiiratians. 

Next  comes  Satur  n  1-B.  This  launch 
vehicle  uses  the  sune  first  stage  as 
Saturn  1.  The  ipper  stage  is  the 
same  stage  as  the  up  9er  part  of  Saturn  5. 
the  moon  rocket.  1 ;  is  powered  by  one 
J-2  engine — ^hydroi  en-oxygen  with  a 
thrust  of  200,000  po  unds. 

The  mission  of  Si  turn  1-B  will  be  to 
fly  the  complete  Apollo  spacecraft  in 
low  earth  orbit  in  19 16— that  is  the  com- 
mand module,  the  lervice  module,  and 
the  lunar  excurstoi  module.  Saturn 
1-B  can  put  16  tons,  2,000  pounds,  in  low 
earth  orbit.  Its  mii  sion  will  be  to  flight 
test  the  whole  spa»craft  and  permit 
orbital  maneuvers. 

To  use  lay  terms  the  crews  can  get 
practice  and  proflc  ency  tqr  using  this 


booster  and  thus  prepare  for  the  moon 
flight. 

To  do  the  moon  trip  required  a  vehicle 
of  much  greater  ability  than  Saturn  1 
or  1-B.  Sattun  5  is  the  vehicle  for  this 
Job.  It  consists  of  three  stages,  the  first 
powered  by  flve  P-1  engines,  total  thrust 
of  7V^  million  pounds,  a  second  stage  of 
flve  J-2  engines,  total  thrust  of  1  million 
pounds,  and  a  third  stage  powered  by 
one  J-2  engine. 

Saturn  5  is  capable  of  orbiting  120 
tons  about  the  earth,  or  sending  45  tons 
on  to  the  moon  at  escape  velocity  of 
25.000  miles  per  hour. 

I  have  intermingled  the  descriptions 
of  the  vehicles  and  the  engines.  It  is 
liard  to  talk  about  one  and  not  the  other. 

The  three  main  engines  of  the  Saturn 
vehicles  are  the  H-1,  a  liquid  oxygen  and 
kerosene  engine  of  188.000  pounds  of 
thrust,  the  J-2,  an  upper  stage  engine 
of  liquid  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  200,000- 
pound  thrust,  and  the  big  daddy,  the 
P-1,  a  liquid  oxygen-kerosene  engine  of 
1  ^-million-pound  thrust. 

Incidentally  this  last  engine  gobbles 
up  3  tons  of  fuel  per  second. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  aU  three 
of  these  engines  were  conceived  and  de- 
velopment begun  before  it  was  decided  to 
go  to  the  moon.  They  are  simply  im- 
provements upon  engines  which  preced- 
ed them,  actually  the  H-1  and  F-1  en- 
gines have  the  same  basic  design  as  the 
early  engines  in  the  early  Thor  and  Jupi- 
ter ballistic  missiles. 

This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note.  It  points 
up  the  importance  of  continuing  research 
and  development  in  this  field  of  space. 
This  country  and  Russia  may  not  be  in 
a  race  to  the  moon,  but  we  certainly  are 
in  a  space  race  overall. 

No  particular  mission,  as  for  example, 
the  moon  journey,  had  been  picked  for 
these  engines  when  their  development 
began./^  Still  it  was  of  utmost  importance 
to  go  ahead  with  large  engines  and 
boosters,  as  the  people  back  in  1958  well 
knew. 

Today,  this  Nation  is  working  on  the 
development  of  atomic  power  and  other 
means  of  propelling  rockets.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  will 
break  through  one  day.  and  discover  the 
means  of  reliable  and  inexpensive  travel 
in  space. 

To  sum  up  the  Saturn  and  engine  pro- 
gram of  NASA,  it  is  quite  obviously  a 
building  block  program  of  improving 
vehicles  and  engines  with  a  basic  goal  of 
the  development  of  a  reliable  launch 
vehicle  to  boost  large  payloads  in  space, 
to  catch  up  with  and  exceed  the  Rus- 
sians in  this  capability. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  two  other 
items  in  closing,  which  I  think  are  vital- 
ly necessary  in  this  overall  space  pro- 
gram. 

Pirst,  the  problem  of  committee  staff- 
ing. This  space  business  has  increased 
almost  in  geometric  proportions.  Prom 
a  budget  of  a  good  deal  less  than  $V2  bil- 
lion in  1958,  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
NASA,  we  are  now  considering  a  budget 
of  $5.2  billion,  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
Oovemmoit  Yet  our  committee  has  a 
staff  of  only  10,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
any  oMnmittee  in  Congress.     Although 


no  department  of  Government  is  more 
technical  or  scienUflc  in  scope,  our  com- 
mittee has  only  one  staff  member  of 
technical  background,  a  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers colonel  who  helped  ua  in  checking 
over  construction  flgiires.  He  did  valu- 
able work  here  and  many  millions  were 
cut  out  of  this  budget  because  of  his  care- 
ful checking  of  plans  and  figures,  and 
inspection  of  facilities  in  the  field. 

There  is  no  possible  way  for  Congress- 
men, laymen,  and  neophytes  in  this 
sophisticated  world  of  space  technology, 
to  Intelligently  supervise  the  spending 
of  these  billions  of  the  tucpayen:  money. 

Now  I  think  the  committee  worked 
long,  hard  and  diligently  on  this  budget. 
I  think  we  have  done  a  creditable  Job 
with  the  tools  we  had. 

But  there  is  no  way  to  do  the  proper 
job  without  a  far  larger  staff  than  at 
present,  and  one  that  includes  a  fair 
percentage  of  people  who  are  experts  in 
this  business  of  space  technology. 

To  do  less,  is  to  fail  to  do  oiu:  Job  as 
Congressmen. 

Congress  is  criticized  for  having  old- 
fashioned  ways.  I  am  sure  that  much  of 
this  criticism  is  imwarranted  or  miscon- 
ceived. But  in  the  area,  I  am  talkbig 
about,  we  should  be  justly  criticized.  Por 
the  people  look  to  us  to  protect  their 
tax  dollar.  They  have  no  say  over  who 
works  in  NASA  and  what  NASA  does  with 
their  money.  They  do  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  who  represents  them  in 
Congress.  And  they  certainly  look  to  us 
to  handle  the  piu-se  strings  carefully. 

Now  I  say,  if  we  in  Congress  let  these 
agencies  escape  our  watchful  eye  because 
they  are  experts  and  we  are  babes  in  the 
wood  here  in  this  space  business,  then 
we  are  not  doing  oiu*  job.  Por  all  we  need 
to  do  is  to  hire  some  experts  so  we,  too, 
can  be  experts  through  their  eyes  and 
ears.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  respon- 
sibly perform  our  Job  on  this  space  com- 
mittee. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  wiU  have  an  ade- 
quate staff  next  year. 

I  speak  of  one  other  point.  In  a  sense 
it  Is  the  most  important  in  my  mind.  I 
regret  that  it  will  receive  the  lightest 
treatment.  In  the  committee  report, 
there  are  additional  views  which  I 
signed.  One  aspect  deals  with  the  em- 
phasis of  our  space  program. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  about  this  em- 
phasis.  So  are  others. 

I  support  a  strong  space  program  for 
this  Nation.  I  think  it  essential  for  our 
survival.  If  we  had  the  time  to  review. 
It  could  be  proven  that  we  nearly  lost 
oiu-  shirts  in  this  missile  and  rocket  race 
with  Russia,  because  we  had  such  a  late 
start. 

But  the  point  now  is  where  are  we 
headed? 

Sometimes,  one  can  have  superior  skill 
and  strength,  but  because  of  misdirec- 
tion, not  always  do  the  strongest  prevail, 
sometimes  it  is  the  cleverest  that  come 
out  ahead. 

Make  no  mistake,  we  are  in  a  space 
race  with  Russia.  She  nearly  beat  us 
on  the  IBM  program,  but  we  woke  up  in 
time  and  the  great  technical  skill  and 
productive  capacity  of  this  country 
brought  us  there — by  the  skin  of  our 
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teeth.    However,  it  cost  this  Nation  un- 
told wasted  billions  in  crash  programs. 
We  won  that  race. 

In  space,  we  are  now  racing  with  Rus- 
sia in  large  launch  vehicles  and  space 
technology  in  general. 
We  are  off  to  the  moon. 
Russia?    We  do  not  know.    No  evi- 
dence is  available  to  indicate  she  is 
moon  boimd. 
Where  else  might  she  go? 
In  an  area  called  inner  space  close  to 
earth.    In  the  area  that  her  miUtary 
people  appear  to  be  most  interested  in. 

We  are  putting  our  major  emphasis  on 
outer  space;  we  are  putting  far  less  em- 
phasis on  inner  q?ace. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  military  pos- 
sibilities in  inner  space  reconnaissance 
and  inspection,  communications,  weather 
detections,  nuclear  bombing  from  an  or- 
biting vehicle,  and  most  important, 
man  in  space,  a  maimed  space  station, 
or  a  manned  weapons  system. 

I  charge  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  alert  themselves 
to  the  importance  of  miUtary  appUca- 
tions  in  space,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
properly  orient  the  space  programs  of 
this  country.  National  seciuity  is  the 
first  requisite  of  this  Nation  in  space. 
We  should  make  certain  that  our  space 
dollars  are  bemg  used  to  full  advantage, 
to  attain  this  goaL 

I  say  national  security  first,  today, 
and  space  tomorrow. 

This  space  business  is  like  an  infant 
in  swaddling  clothes.  It  should  do  first 
things  first,  like  any  other  endeavor. 

It  occurs  to  many  people  who  follow 
this  space  business  closely  that  a  very 
important  area  is  that  of  inner  space, 
close  to  earth  orbit.  In  this  area  lies  the 
military  potential.  In  this  area  we 
caxmot  afford  to  fall  behind  Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say  in 
closing  that  I  certainly  Join  with  the 
new  Members  of  Congress  in  expressing 
my  gratitude  to  the  chairmen  of  oiur 
committees,  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  [Mr.  Mnxu]  and  especially  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
Manned  Space  Flight,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TxagubI.  who  were  so 
generous  in  allowing  the  freshmen  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  enter  into  its 
discussions  and  its  work. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calif  omia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HH.  7500.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  let  me  compliment  our 
chairman  and  each  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  for  a  Job  well  done.  They 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill 
over  a  period  covering  the  last  4  months. 
May  I  pay  particular  commendation  to 
my  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  KarthI. 

As  a  rebuttal  to  the  criticism  of  the 
preceding  speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  about  the  size  of  our  committee 
staff.  I  would  answer  him  and  say  that 
there  will  be  a  larger  staff  before  very 
long.  It  is  a  question  of  lack  of  space, 
presently,  f<»  a  large  staff.  I  suspect  the 
gentleman  who  was  critical  knows  that 
at  the  present  time  we  have  part  of  our 
committee  staff  in  the  Oeorge  Washing- 


ton Inn.  part  of  them  hi  the  basement 
of  the  House  Office  Building  and  part  of 
them  going  back  and  forth  in  between. 
A  new  House  OlBoe  BuikUng  is  to  be 
completed  shortly  and  then  there  will 
be  ample  housing  for  additional  com- 
mittee staff. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.C^air- 
man,  I  feel  this  attack  on  our  staff  is  a 
direct  reflection  on  the  chairman  per- 
sonally. I  have  always  felt  if  we  had 
the  room,  and  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  flnd  room  in  the  Capitol  and  in  the 
facilities  there — I  even  tried  to  get  rent- 
ed quarters  on  the  outside — I  would  get 
the  staff,  but  I  was  not  going  to  furnish 
a  staff  where  these  people  had  to  sit 
on  one  another's  lap.  We  have  people 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  old  Oeorge 
Washington  Inn  where  they  have  to  walk 
up  and  down  flve  flights  of  stairs. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  decline  to  yield.  I 
have  only  5  minutes.  We  are  near  the 
end  of  the  time  provided  under  the  rule. 
If  my  chairman  will  grant  me  additional 
time.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  grant  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place,  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  my  remarks  were  intended  as  no 
personal  reflection  on  the  chairman  of 
oixr  committee,  for  all  my  life  I  have 
dealt  in  facts,  and  they  make  sense  to 
me.  When  a  committee  of  Congress 
deals  with  the  fourth  largest  budget  in 
this  Government,  one  composed  of  $5.74 
billion,  from  which  we  have  taken  out 
something  and  which  is  now  down  to 
$5.2  billion,  then  I  think  that  this  fact 
should  be  pointed  out  because  this  Con- 
gress cannot  do  an  adequate  and  proper 
Job  unless  it  has  the  proper  staff  to  do 
it  with. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing  also.  I 
have  heard  criticism  again  and  again 
when  I  go  back  to  my  district  about  the 
fact  that  Congressmen  are  not  properly 
supervising  the  agencies  and  the  Federal 
Government.  That  is  another  reason 
why  I  bring  this  out  now.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  maintain  our  crucial  role  as  a  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  united  States,  then  in  order 
to  do  this  Job  we  have  to  have  experts 
that  are  oiu-  eyes  and  ears  so  that  we 
in  turn  can  oversee  the  agencies  that  we 
are  responsible  for. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUonan  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  f  lother  remarks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  I  agree  with 
him,  and  I  have  talked  about  this  long 
before  the  gentleman  came  to  Congress. 
I  know  the  value  of  staff.  That  is  why 
we  borrow  staff  f ran  the  Defenae  Depart- 
ment when  we  can  get  it  on  a  reimburs- 


able baste,  and  we  pay  their  salaries. 
This  is  not  a  new  thing.  But  on  the 
other  hand  I  do  not  agree  with  him  and 
I  cannot  see  where  hiring  staff,  when 
you  have  no  place  to  put  them  to  work 
and  wh&a.  it  is  Jvist  impossible  to  get 
quarters  for  them,  is  going  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
another  minute. 

Mr.  RANDALL.    Now,  MT.  <3iahman. 
may  we  get  back  to  an  overall  view  of 
this  authorization  bill  and  see  what  has 
been  done  here  in  the  matter  of  reduc- 
tions by  the  committee.    NASA  sent  up 
here  a  request  for  $5.7  billion.    Now  the 
gentleman,  our  colleague  on  the  commit- 
tee from  Colorado   [Mr.  CHDrowrrH], 
said  that  he  had  hoped  that  there  would 
be  a  10  percent  overaU  cut  and  he  would 
be  satisfled  if  there  was  a  10-percent  cut. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  very  well  knows 
that  in  the  Office  of  Space  Sciences  over- 
seen by  the  subcommittee  of  which,  he 
was  a  member,  there  was  a  12.7-peroent 
reduction  and  in  the  Office  of  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology,  also  under  our 
subcommittee  there  was  a  9.1 -percent 
reduction.    The  average  of  all  subcom- 
mittees or  the  average  for  the  full  com- 
mittee was  8.3  percent,  which  is  very 
close  to  the  10  percent.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Space  Sciences  is  not  considered 
a  glamor  committee  as  is  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manned  Space  Flight,  but  it  is 
the  subcommittee  that  has  to  find  some 
of  the  answers  preliminary  to  manned 
space  flight  including  the  hazards  of 
radiation   in   space   to   manned   space 
flight.   This  must  be  done  before  manned 
space  flight  can  be  successfully  and  safe- 
ly accomplished.    Our  subcommittee  ac- 
complished every  cut  that  could  possibly ' 
be  made  before  having  to  send  our  astro- 
nauts out  into  space  without  knowing 
something  about  what  conditions  they 
will  be  subjected  to  and  the  hazards  they 
may  encounter.    Those  of  you  who  may 
think  there  were  no  substantial  reduc- 
itions  should  listen  to  the  following  big 
cuts  of  money.    We  reduced  the  Ranger 
project  not  just  a  million  dollars  or  $2 
million,  but  $25  million,  although  some 
of  the  subcommittee  dissented.   We  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  Surveyor  orblter 
for  a  total  of  $28  million.    We  reduced 
Mariner  by  $15  milUon  and  rediKed  bio- 
sciences  program,  despite  the  protests 
of  some  of  our  subcommittee  members 
by  $14  million  for  a  total  of  $134  million. 
Mr.   CHENOWETH.     Mr.   Chainnan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  wffl  yield  to  my 
friend  for  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  remember  that  I  also 
mentioned  if  the  other  subcommittees 
had  been  as  effective  as  we  have  been 
in  our  subcommittee,  we  would  have 
achieved  the  10-percent  reduction.  I 
again  say  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  there 
being  a  10-pereent  reduction. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  think  anyone  can 
observe  we  did  a  good  Job  in  our  sub- 
committee in  the  matter  of  reduction  In 
n^at  could  be  considered  as  nonessential 
expenditures.  Turning  now  to  another 
matter,  we  heard  a  moment  ago  criticism 
of  Insufficient  committee  staff.  I  think 
this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  up 
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aomrthlTig  thst  iii»y  be  considered  in 
the  form  of  mn  amendment  after  awhile 
here.      , 

It  was  indicatecM  on  the  floor  here  a 
few  moments  ago  thoe  would  be  an 
amendmoat  offered  to  reduce  the  au- 
thorinttlon  for  fasilltles,  training  and 
research  grants,  jet  us  look  carefully 
to  see  if  the  genlleman  frun  Indiana 
(Mr.  RooaiBUSH]  1 1  not  going  in  the  ap- 
posite  dlreetion  froi  a  his  colleague  on  the 
same  side  of  the  slsle.  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  As !  see  it  the  gentleman 
from  norlda  was  i  uyiag  a  moment  ago 
that  most  of  us  are  laymen  and  need 
help,  that  is.  sdent  Be  help,  which  ts  pro- 
Tided  by  staff  and  a  iigge8t8.a  larger  staff. 
It  is  equally  true  he  administrators  of 
NASA  also  need  i ,  larger  staff  in  the 
sense  they  need  a  g  reater  pool  of  trained 
scientists.  Tliere  s  a  severe  strain  on 
our  po(d  of  ayaila  »le  manpower  at  the 
presoit  time,  and  t  lat  is  the  reason  why 
our  subcommittee  allowed  the  full 
amount  of  the  reiuest  for  laboratory 
facilities,  training  uid  research  grants. 
The  qpace  progrun  requires  highly 
trained  personnel,  tnd  if  one  of  our  fel- 
low committee  msmbers  believes  the 
House  Space  Conmlttee  should  have 
more  staff  he  and  all  fellow  members 
who  bdieve  similsdy  should  oppose  a 
proposal  to  reduce  raining  and  research 
grants  because  the  product  of  this  pro- 
gram means  a  largi  r  and  more  adequate 
staffing  of  scicntlss  and  engineers  for 
NASA. 

AH  members  shoi  ild  realize  a  scientist 
or  engineer  cannot  be  trained  In  a  short 
time.  This  thing  nust  be  done  in  an- 
ticipation of  need.  Tou  cannot  turn  on 
a  tap,  like  a  water  aucet.  and  out  comes 
trained  scientists.  There  has  to  be  a 
leadtime  of  9  or  4  i  ir  5  years.  You  may 
have  heard  of  wbU  is  called  the  10- 
square  program.  '  his  meant  10  scien- 
tists being  traine  in  10  universities 
tdiich  is  far  too  :  ew  a  number.  The 
urgent  need  of  NA  3A  for  more  techni- 
cians and  engineer  i  Is  the  same  sort  of 
need  you  have  hetrd  mentioned  just  a 
few  m<»nent8  ago,  i  rhen  one  of  the  com- 
mittee was  asking  for  additional  staff 
beyond  the  present  10.  Yet  we  are  talk- 
ing about  training  only  100  nationwide 
per  year,  and  yet  tfc  ere  has  been  an  indi- 
cation that  there  s(  111  be  an  amendment 
offered  to  reduce  ev  in  this  small  number. 
I  hope  the  member  ihlp  of  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  ai  Je  will  join  to  defeat 
such  an  amendment  and  sustain  the 
amounts  which  ha  re  been  allowed  here 
by  the  committee,  1  or  facilities,  training, 
and  research  grant  k 

Now  Mr.  Chain  oan.  in  the  limited 
amount  of  time  I  z  lay  have  left  I  would 
like  to  sound  a  wurning  to  all  of  the 
membership  to  be  upon  the  alert  for 
other  amendments  that  may  be  offered 
which  may  erippU  the  space  program. 
It  wont  be  long  m  m  until  we  will  hear 
the  bill  read  for  an  lendments  and  go  on 
the  5-minute  rule.  I  don't  know  what 
some  of  those  not :  a  sympathy  with  the 
qpace  program  ma  r  propose,  but  I  am 
certain  that  if  the  e  are  additional  re- 
duetfons  over  am  beyond  the  half- 
bilHon  dollars  whiib.  has  already  been 
cut  by  the  House  l^wce  Committee  it 
will  injure  and  sky  t  down  this  very  im- 


portant q?aoe  program.  TO  throw  up  a 
road  block  in  the  way  of  this  program  as 
some  of  those  critics  would  do,  is  naive, 
shortsighted  and  quite  unrealistic.  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  and  I  do  not  think  any 
member  of  the  committee  can  say  what 
the  total  cost  wlll1l>e,  but  even  if  the  cost 
is  large  the  question  Is  not  whether  we 
can  afford  it.  but  instead  we  are  at  the 
point  where  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
proceed  with  space  exploration.  It  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  and  whether 
we  like  It  or  not  we  are  engaged  in  a 
battle  of  survival  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Both  sides  are  striving  for  military  and 
prestige  advantages.  The  successfxil 
conquest  of  space  can  easily  decide 
whether  the  cold  war  becomes  a  hot  war. 
There  will  be  great  peril  in  a  substantial 
reduction  beyond  that  presently  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  we  just  cannot  be  second  In 
space  because  if  we  concede  preeminence 
to  the  Soviets  in  the  race  to  the  moon 
and  the  other  planets,  we  are  in  fact 
.conceding  preeminence  to  the  Soviets  on 
^thls  planet.  If  it  happens  that  we  should 
tiot  be  first  in  space,  the  time  will  very 
quickly  come  when  we  will  not  be  first 
on  earth.  We  cannot  be  shortsighted. 
We  cannot  suffer  from  myopia  today 
while  we  consider  the  space  authoriza- 
tion act  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  years  which  stretch  behind  us  in 
time  are  but  the  twilight  9f  the  new 
dawn.  The  time  is  now  close  at  hand 
when  young  Americans  and  their  coun- 
terparts, will  stand  upon  this  earth  as 
one  stands  upon  a  footstool  and  reach 
their  hands  out  among  the  stars,  for  we 
are  living  in  a  world  of  space.  I  use 
that  description,  not  merely  as  a  play  on 
words.  Rather,  it  is  intended  to  catch 
some  of  the  spirit  of  our  times. 

If  we  concede  preeminence  to  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  way  to  other  planets, 
we  will  be  conceding  preeminence  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this  planet. 

If  we  do  not  make  it  our  objective  to 
achieve  mastery  of  outer  space,  we  will 
not  he  first  in  inner  space  and  the 
time  will  come  when  we  will  not  be 
first  on  earth  and  then,  finally,  the  prob- 
lem will  be  siirvival  under  the  worst  of  all 
conditions,  for  the  world  will  someday 
be  ruled  from  the  skies  alx>ve. 

I  support  this  legislation  today  and  I 
support  It  because  of  Its  all-round  value. 
No  man  can  deny  the  military  value  of 
this  program.  National  seciu-lty  is  in- 
volved and  this  is  of  primary  importance 
to  me.  All  else  is  secondary.  A  race  to 
the  moon  is  of  no  consequence  to  me. 
This  Is  true  first  In  inner  space  and  then 
in  outer  space.  Cooperation  between  the 
civilian  and  the  military  is  an  absolute 
must  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  in- 
sure this  but  must  be  emphasized  to  a 
greater  degree  than  has  thus  far  oc- 
curred. More  cooperation  in  the  use  of 
available  Government  facilities  must  also 
be  achieved  if  waste  is  to  be  eliminated 
in  this  program.  Conflict  of  interest 
must  not  be  permitted. 

In  presenting  this  legislation  today,  I 
shall  discuss  in  some  detail  Project 
Gemini. 


The  next  major  step  after  Mercury  in 
the  U.S.  manned  q>ace  flight  program  is 
Project  Gemini,  named  for  the  twin  stars 
Caster  and  Pollux.  This  project's  goals 
are: 

First.  To  determine  man's  perform- 
ance and  behavior  during  prolonged  or- 
bital flights  of  as  much  as  2  weeks, 
including  his  ability  as  a  pilot  and  con- 
troller of  his  craft. 

Second.  To  develop  and  perfect  tech- 
niques for  orbital  rendezvous  and  dock- 
ing, the  bringing  together  and  coupling 
of  craft  in  orbit 

Third.  To  carry  out  scientiflc  investi- 
gations of  space  that  require  participa- 
tion and  supervision  of  men  aboard  a 
spacecraft. 

Fourth.  To  demonstrate  controlled 
entry  into  the  atmosphere  and  landing 
at  a  selected  site. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  par- 
ticipating with  NASA  in  Project  Gemini. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  NASA 
Administrator  have  agreed  on  Joint  ar- 
rangements for  the  planning  of  experi- 
ments, the  conduct  of  flight  tests,  and 
the  analysis  and  dissemination  of  results. 

The  two-man  Gemini  spacecraft  ex- 
ternally resembles  the  Merciuy  space- 
craft. It  is  1 V^  feet  wider  than  Merctuy 
at  the  base  and  lengthened  proportion- 
ately. It  provides  about  SO  percent  more 
cabin  space  than  Mercury  and  weighs 
about  7,000  pounds.  Two  men  will  pilot 
the  Gemini  spacecraft. 

In  contrast  to  Mercury,  many  Gemini 
components  will  be  outside  the  crew 
compartments  and  arranged  in  easily  re- 
movable luiits.  thereby  facilitating 
checkout  and  maintenance. 

Included  in  Gemini  equipment  are 
docking  apparatus  for  coupling  with  an- 
other vehicle  in  space;  a  life  support 
system  for  maintaining  pressure,  tem- 
perature, and  atmospheric  composition 
of  the  crew  cabin;  instruments  to  collect, 
transmit,  and  record  data  on  conditions 
of  the  spacecraft  and  astronauts;  guid- 
ance and  controls  systems  operating  in 
conjxmction  with  a  computer  to  aid  in 
navigation,  rendezvous  with  another 
craft,  entering  earth's  atmosphere,  and, 
landing ;  radar  to  aid  in  rendezvous  oper- 
ations; and  a  landing  and  recovery  sys- 
tem including  a  small  parachute  to 
stabilize  the  craft,  the  paraglider  mecha- 
nism, landing  gear,  and  recovery  aids 
such  as  tracking  beacons,  flashing  lights, 
and  two-way  voice  radios. 

Unlike  the  Mercury  spacecraft.  Gemini 
will  have  no  escape  tower.  Instead,  each 
astronaut  will  have  an  ejection  seat,  sim- 
ilar to  ttiat  used  in  a  fighter  aircraft,  for 
escape  during  laimch  or  for  emergencies 
in  the  recovery  phase. 

Rollout  couches  and  hinged  doors  will 
facilitate  pilot  entry  into  and  exit  from 
the  craft.  Two  windshields,  one  for  each 
astronaut,  supplant  the  single  porthole 
of  Mercury. 

Gemini's  resemblance  to  Mercury  Is 
partially  obscured  by  the  two-piece 
adapter  section  which  is  attached  to  the 
heat  shield  at  Gemini's  base.  The 
adapter  section  is  7i^  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  top.  7^  feet  long,  and  10  feet  in 
diameter  at  its  base.  It  weighs  about 
2.200  poimds.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
equipment  and  retrograde  modules.  As 
an   aid   in   distinguishing    the  Gemini 
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parts,  the  crewMcUon  has  been  desig-  and  determine  the  best  time  to  Uunch  rendezvous.     This  technique  may  ulti- 

nated  the  reentry  module.       ^  ^      ^    ,  Gemini.    Later  a  "Htan  n  wiU  propel  mately  make  it  posSto  wsSble  the 

-rhe  equipment  module  contains  fuel,  Ctoini  into  an  elongated  orbit  with  an  huge  «>ace  stattonTwS  Se^Slve  m! 

fuel  cdls,  oxygen  for  breathing,  and  a  altitude  generally  lower  than  that  of  teiplanetary  crSt  reSSiS  f orm^Sd 

propulsion  system  for  orbital  attitude  Agena  but  with  apogee-highest  alti-  ex^d^M  to  vSiTSto  and  S^S 

control-orientatioiv-and      maneuvers,  tude-at  the  same  altitude  of  the  Agena  as  iS  m  PlSo  on  tofJIte?ri^2to? 

The  retrograde  module,  sandwiched  be-  orbit.  MlaTsvstSr  mnrh^L?«-^fS^  *t  ^ 

tween  the  equipment  and  reentry  mod-  Because  its  altitude  is  lower.  Gemini  JSf  SHer?  n^^eS^  ^«^o^ 

ules  contahis  the  braking  rockets  that  will  be  able  to  circle  the  earth  more  w  aS^eilbll  iSJSSSte  of^Sf 

decelerate  G^ini  and  enable  it  to  de-  quickly    than    Agena    and    gradually  toVrfud,^^  Sd  ?SimpW  SSH 

scend  from  orbit    It  al«)  contain  a  pro-  overtake  the  rocket.    When  the  twoare  craft  rS^eSther  wtooS^Soi^I 

pulsion  system  to  aid  in  orienting  and  most  favorably  located  relaUve  to  each  abled  ^t!  i^  fSn^^Sws  bSw^ 

maneuvwing  the  spacecraft  other,  a  Gemini  rocket  wiU  be  fired  to  the  eai^wulSace  SuS^or  bItwS 

The  astronauts  Jettison  the  equipment  increase  Gemini's  speed  and  to  thrust  space^tfom?^  SSSJte 

module  during  preparation  for  return  to  the  spacecraft  into  a  circular  orbit  al-  Moreover  mLt«i  «tfftiS!ifc«i  r-«/i«» 

earth.     They    discard    the    retrograde  most  identical  with  that  of  Agena  voJi  iTSS^Sl^  ^p  ^r^SS" 

^^^J^--'  ^'ore  entrj  into  t^e  .t-  ^s^oon  as  Gemini's  radSf  acquires  'tTlel^^r^n'^e'i^^ 

™5^®^-    .„  .     ^.     -    ^                ,^  ^  Agena,  the  so-called  closing  phase  of  returning   them   safely   to   earth      Bv 

Gemini  will  be  the  flrst  spacecraft  to  rendezvous  begins.    Radar  information  mefms^rraSvoiw  l?limar^ts  the 

utilize  fuel  cdls  for  electiical  power    Its  is  fed  into  Gemini's  computer  which  Saturn  V.wwS^iTimd^ltevdom^t 

two   fuel   cells   will   create    dectrlcily  tells  ttie  pilots  which  rockets  to  fire  and  can  meet  thehmar  powS  n^^^^to 

tiirough  a  chemical  reaction  of  hydrogen  when  and  how  long  ttiey  must  operate  of  UieSutfmis^    oJ  to?StoShS? 

and  oxygen     A  byproduct  of  tills  row-  ttiem  to  keep  tiie  craft  stabilized  and  a  dh^t^ttMmTOn  flSht^d  IS 

Sj?thoi5    *'*'**''^''^^''*^''^'"^*"  ««^  on  ttidr  target    When  ttie  two  larly   dli^re^  ^d    liilS^a 

^"  ?    ;     „  <^"^*   «"*   albovit   20   miles  apart,   the  launch  vehicle  about  SO  nement  \Mivtv 

The  fuel  cells  are  located  in  Uie  equip-  astronauts  are  expected  to  sShtAgena  «id  gen^timr  wme  OO^SSt^ 

ment  module  wWch  is  Jettisoned  when  and  supplement^Sar  inf  ormltionl^th  SSist^^uST        ^ 

Uiespa«»craft  is  readied  for  atinosphere  visual    observation.    A    high-intensity  ^Se  Sst  ^^ouk  of  craft  in  «i««i 

l^t^'S ^UL^''^^^  """"^T  fl*?^  "«W  on  Agena  ^  help  tS  wiU  rep^S^^SScSL^l^SS! 

j2Si!l/?,^if  "^^^  "I®***?!  P'T'IS®*  "toonauts  keep  ttieir  target  in  sight  ment  in  positional  aiS^iSng^lS^ 

P«w«r  after  Uie  equipment  module  is  dis-  By  tiie  end  of  the  closing  phase,  Gemini  practicablThS^er^^^iw  miS 

"^y  Gemini  flights  Will  employ  para-  S3  SSvSln?2i^'°saSe'Sbr  ^^  SfaS^"tSS^  "^f 'SfS^^^.S^^- 

2;;^K.f°'Jr,2^-,J5:;*??^',***«  ^?S5^^S'e^?tSlsdock-  SS?ue^^be^?J  tSSS^r^* 

parachutes  wm  be  replaced  by  a  45-foot-  ing,  Uie  linkup  of  ttie  two  vehicles.    In  bl7op«ition^^ 

wide  wedge-shaped  paratrtlder  based  on  tills  phase,  much  of  ttie  sensing,  com-  DmS  wS^anced  stages  of  th«  Oanini 

TlK  wm«Uder  wUl  be  part  of  the  vteuU  oSer^S^Se  i,toZ^ut.  tm  SSL^t^^'Swt  SSiS?^^ 

equipment  of  the  reentry  module,  the  carefully  muieuve^  Oemhil  Into  maSct  ^^^^  S^S^^  t^T^'J^ 

only  pjrt  of  a«nlnl  dedgned  to  return  with  A«en».  They  are  aided  by  mX-  Sd  aS^  to  flSrt  iS^i^  at,  ^ 

is.ssTeeti^'^^Sirr^^u'Srs  ^u^^n-^^r^t^^s^i-s^.^  SEFH?.S« 

SS'^Si-JHri^-lS^SiS'  na'iL'SStl^u^S.Sie'l^.SS  SSSl'S'^S^*^ 

Moreover,  ttie  paragUder  Will  permit  tiie  betwwn  toe  two  cSrt  to  ^  th^  iS  ll"?*   ^5^ '^  k.**°1'^J*°*  °^" 

S2r^,S,^^^\^**7^l^^«  SSes''^hSuriSh*N!toaiSwhil^  ^^re^'""  "^"^  ^"""^  "^^  ^"^ 

^  sitting  upright  and  looking  for-  ^  ar^d  toe  earth  at  about  18,000  '^J'SSriment  wiU  help  pave  toe 

"^  toe  paragUder  is  deployed,  a  SS  tTe^coS  n^TS'eir^St^^  ::i ^L^eT.^^l^l^o^^'^S^ 

spoon-shaped  nose  ski  will  automatically  toe  docking  socket  of  toe  Agena^  «            ®^"£S^'  "^"«  orbiting  sta- 

extend  from  toe  module.    THe  crewl^  Tliey™S«SiSto thisb?^  toe  2Si'  '^^  ^^"""^  ******'  functions  in 

toen  lower  two  outrigger  skids.     The  attitude  controls  to  pitch  Gemini— move  ^^r^-       ,           ,««^  *».    «      .  . 

spacecraft  will  be  designed  to  land  wito  Its  nose  up^  down^awX^^tl!  crSt^  hf^„"SJ;*5;v2S^?^; 

a  torward  speed  of  about  45  miles  per  f-^tsn- to  toe  right  or  lef ^r  roll  SJSfU^s'^lSe  n^'toTSTSiel^ 

^r  launching  toe  Gemini  spacecraft  de^n^^  ""'  '°^  ""'''  ""  ~'^^"^'^  "^'^^  l,*^*^."^^  subsystems  will  be 

n^'^Af^^'^^^^^f  '^^  °  *^*^''  »  °«*^  ^  ^  accomplished  when  Tr  to'prev'^t  iSSi^XSJS'  ^i" 

yt^^f^^l/**^''**^,  ^^.^""^^  the  cone-shaped  nose  of  Gemini  is  gentiy  ^t  Ge^i^L^iS  22?S%1^^ 

atypeofUquldpropellantwhichcanbe  nudged  into  toe  matching  slot  of  toe  2ii2^                                        ^^     ^ 

stored   indeflnitely   in   toe   fuel   tanks.  Agena.    Coupling  of  toe  craft  will  be 

Thus,  unlike  otoer  Uquid-fuel  boosters  automatic,  and  toe  astronauts  will  be     Spacecraft ,._.  $196,200,000 

whose  propellants  must  be  held  at  cryo-  able  to  operate  toe  Joined  vehicles  as     ?P*"?°"v; -      "•«»•«» 

genie— Intensely  cold— temperatures, -n-  a  single  unit  adding  toe  Agenas  pro-  launch  vehicles:                           ^^^ 

tan  n  can  be  fueled  in  advance  of  a  pulsion  system  to  that  of  toe  GeSni        TtS      "     w  2SSS 

tounch    countdown    and   need    not    be  spacecraft                                                        J^a' "' M  SSS'SS 

S!}!!?J?    '^^.^^"l^x"  *  launch  is  At  toe  conclusion  of  toeir  mission,  toe  supporu^'deVeToiiientllirr        'too! 000 

"^^^^^  w      ^^^   ^^    °'   ""tan   n  asti^nauts  will  detach  Agena  and  Jetti-                                                  

started  March   16,  1962,  and  are  con-  son  toe  equipment  module.    Then  toey  ''^***  research  and  de- 

tinuhig.  ^ui  turn  ^^^  spacecraft  around,  flre  toe                 veiopment  costs soe.soo  soo 

fl^^?„ro?i?*tAAAAn°^'^'fI?**  "*™**  retrorockets  to  slow  down  and  descend  Mr.   PATTEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  man 

SS  ff^f  ^^i^S^'FZ^''^  ""^  ^-  ^   ®*^'   *"**   <**«»«*   the   retrograde  will  explore   toe  moon   and  toe   ottier 

i,I^rti™tr  -t^v,    K^'  ^  "i«^°  '®®'  module.    After  reentry  toey  will  deploy  planets.    He  will  add  to  his  knowledge 

r5«2S^*«    H      l^-    TheAtiasem-  a  small  parachute  caUed  a  drogue  to  of  science.    He  wiU  observe  weatoer  pat- 

?OT  iSfn  ^.,«Hc    f  *K  **«"'^»^    generates  stabilize  toe  spacecraft.    At  about  40.000  terns,  toe  airglow,  toe  aurora,  toe  zodi- 

Tn ?Sf?!2^„?   ^!^^-      ^  '®«t.  toey  will  unfurl  toe  paraglider  and  acal   light,  toe   gegenschein.  toe  sun's 

«inn  i^  aSf^,?.?^/®"**^*'"*"^"  P"**t  toeir  spacecraft  to  an  airplane-  corona,   and  toe  astixmomlcal  objects. 

SSi»f^«^SJffl^  .     f/t^*^**  an  Agena  style  landing  at  a  selected  gi-ound  loca-  There  will  be  many  practical  appUca- 

^ti'i  S^^ff   i«V^  "^   '^*?'  V"^  "°"  tions,  boto  Civilian,  and  military?of  toe 

m*T^o^SJ^f?o«ii^      «w""'w*^°"^*^  Before  man  can  truly  call  himself  toe  space  knowledge  and  technology.   I  have 

oroit    around  stations  wiU  track  Agena  master  of  space,  he  must  master  orbital  heard  testimony  toat  we  wUl  leave  an 
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•kfleld  aad  V>  to  thi  moon  cheaper  than 
«B  now  p>  to  the  we  t  ooMt  hy  Jet  plane. 

One  een  foreaee  ane  veee  letxm- 
tadee,  Inite  enlenn  le.  and  atefilone  for 
intcxplenetary  fllfh   into  deep  space. 

The  United  State  hee  alwajs  had  the 
eonrace  and  the  inte  lUcence  to  explore- 
to  learn  and  to  divelop.  I  know  the 
American  people  wint  us  to  go  forward 
with  this  program  because  it  is  rery 
likely  that  the  cooi  itxy  that  dominates 
space  will  control  t  le  world. 

Mr.  JOELBON.  ICr.  Chairman,  there 
seema  to  be  a  curious  group  In  ttiis  coun- 
try whom  I  can  besi  deeerlbe  as  "cheer- 
•n."  Whenever  1  le  XThlted  States 
makes  an  acocmp  itfiment  in  qpaee, 
these  dieerers  hall  the  aeeomidiihment 
the  loudest.  They  lay  how  proud  they 
are  to  be  American  b  and  they  point  to 
the  great  aeeonqdls  iments  that  are  pos- 
sible under  the  dem  teratic  way  of  life. 

These  same  eheerera.  howerer.  seem 
to  be  the  ones  wh<  bewail  the  cost  of 
apace  conqoeet  the  loudest  They  re- 
mind me  of  the  type  of  person  who  waits 
around  for  someone  else  to  put  a  coin  in 
the  Juke  boot  so  tba  \  they  can  enjoy  the 
mnsie.  They  are  lo  ddng  for  a  free  ride. 
Unfortunately,  ther !  can  be  no  free  ride 
into  space. 

I  haite  also  detioted  another  group 
idM  mltfbi  be  desigi  ated  as  what  former 
Presidmr  Roosevelt  called  "yea  but-ers." 
These  people  say  tt  at  space  ezploratian 
Is  very  fine,  taut  thi  y  point  to  the  many 
other  nunei  needs  n  the  United  States. 
The  anrloaB  thing  dMut  thcae  "yes  but- 
en"  ia  that  they  In  usually  the  very 
ooea  who  decry  ukl  oppose  expaodltures 
for  other  unmet  n^eda  such  as  massive 


housing,  urban  re- 
education, and  so 


slum  clearance 
newal.  Vederal  aid 
forth. 

If  I  thought  fori  a  momont  that  Iqr 
foregoing  the  sobeti  ntial  q)ace  appropri- 
ation under  cons  deration,  we  would 
adopt  a  schedule  of  inrlorities  under 
which  theee  other  i  eeds  would  be  faced. 
I  would  be  more  t  lan  willing  to  do  so. 
However,  let  ua  not  ^d  ourselves.  Those 
who  oppose  this  ap]  >roprlatlon  have  suc- 
I  uwfiilly  desisfoyed  necessary  social  and 
eeononsic  programs 

They  do  not  be  ieve  either  in  first 
things  first  nor  fte  t  things  last.  They 
bdieve  in  first  thiigs  never. 

Itr.  BURKE.  M  ■.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posal by  NASA  to  c  stahlish  a  centralised 
headquarters  for  e  ectronics  research  is 
a  most  sound  and  p  ractlcal  decision,  and 
ecperience  proves  hat  it  is  vitaOy  im- 
portant if  we  are  to  obtain  maximum 
effldency  and  conti  al  of  this  very  impor- 
tant Pederal  progr  un. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  kx^ing  back, 
or  questioning  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed, or  to  raise  the  idea  that  such  a 
tremendous  under  aUng  can  be  better 
conducted  by  soa  s  untried  system  of 
decentralisation,  w  len  all  of  our  experi- 
ence proves  over  ax  d  over  again  that  the 
key  to  this  ^pe  of  operation  is  central- 
isation of  admlnis  ration  and  manage- 
ment, in  the  best  raesible  place  we  can 
find. 

Every  departmex  t  of  the  Vlederal  Gov- 
ernment no  matte  -  how  large  and  well 
organized  reports  o  one  coitral  control 
point.    How  much  more  important  ttiis 


system  is  when  we  are  exploring  new  and 
wide  flelda  of  scicoce.  venturing  out  into 
unknown  areaa. 

It  is  only  commonsense  that  as  dis- 
coveries large  and  small  are  made  that 
the  new  knowledge  be  brought  to  a  cen- 
tral point  where  proper  administration 
and  management  can  evaluate  it  and 
make  the  most  efllcient  use  of  it  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  broad 
fields  of  electronics  to  the  success  of  oQr 
space  program,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant divisions  of  the  major  project 
It  must  be  concentrated  In  the  best  pos- 
sible place  for  It  and  NASA,  after  the 
most  thorough  study  of  every  area  in  the 
country,  selected  the  Boston  area  as  the 
best.  Why  xwt  give  the  NASA  scientists 
and  experts  the  approval  their  unbiased 
and  thorough  studies  recommend?  Cer- 
tainly they  want  the  best  place  they  can 
find  to  do  their  wortc  successf Tilly,  and 
are  not  affected  by  any  narrow  or  selfish 
motives. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  situations 
that  can  develop  in  our  Fed»-al  research 
programs  is  a  lack  of  competent  cen- 
traliaed.  scientific  supervision  over  the 
extremcdy  large  contracts  that  we  place 
with  either  private  companies  or  Insti- 
tutions. One  of  the  great  weaknesses  in 
proper  management  of  military  research 
occurred  when  we  set  up  ova  military 
research  programs  following  World  War 
n.  Our  qualified  scientists  left  the  mili- 
tary research  progranu  and  laboratories 
in  large  numbers,  and  for  awhile  we  were 
In  serious  administrative  trouble  because 
we  did  not  have  enough  or  capable 
enough  scientists  to  insist  on  proper  per- 
formance of  oontiacts,  or  who  were  rec- 
ognised as  qualified  to  compel  full  com- 
pliance. 

Probably  the  strongest  reason  that  can 
be  advanced  in  Justification  of  central- 
isation of  electronics  research  in  our 
NASA  program  is  that  it  establishes  the 
strongest  and  best  quahfled  organization 
to  supervise  performance  of  all  contracts 
in  the  electronics  field.  In  this  great 
venture  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
comes  first  and  our  most  serious  obliga- 
tion is  to  provide  proper  administration 
and  management  in  order  that  the 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  will  be 
spent  with  the  greatest  possible  efBclency 
and  without  waste.  This  Is  the  principle 
objective  NASA  hopes  to  accomplish  by 
establishing  the  Electronics  Research 
center  In  the  Boston  area. 

Many  misleading  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments have  been  made  in  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  the  NASA  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  in  the  Boston 
area,  arising  from  superficial  examina- 
tions and  hasty  conclusions.  The  space 
program  which  we  so  recently  whole- 
heartedly aiH>roved  and  which  carries 
with  it  the  obligation  to  see  it  through 
to  success,  is  (me  of  the  largest  under- 
takings we  have  ever  entered  into.  Our 
prestige  and  standing  before  the  whole 
world  is  involved  in  our  achieving  com- 
plete success.  We  have  selected  the  best 
possible  scientiflc  brains  to  lead  the  way ; 
we  have  carefully  recruited  the  best 
scientific  administrators  to  manage  the 
program;  we  have  given  them  authority 
to  go  ahead,  and  subject  to  the  normal 
precautions  we  always  take  to  make 


them  Justify  their  programs,  the  direc- 
tions they  fflan  to  follow,  and  the  budgets 
they  can  expend,  we  become  obsessed 
with  interfering  with  technical  proUems. 

The  idea  that  the  Boston  Electronics 
Research  Center  will  rob  private  com- 
panies of  their  leading  scientists  to  staff 
the  new  Center  is  nonsense.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  more  than  600  qualified 
scientists,  engineers,  and  electronics 
technicians  out  of  work  and  looking  for 
work  in  the  Boston  area  alone.  It  is 
true  that  when  fully  established  several 
years  from  now  possibly  a  dozen  or  20 
qualified  top  men  may  be  offered  Jobs 
in  the  new  Center,  or  maybe  less,  but 
there  are  many  thousands  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  engaged  in 
space  contracts  all  over  the  country  to- 
day and  the  number  is  constantly  grow- 
ing. 

The  complaint  that  centralization  of 
electrcmlcs  research  will  hurt  or  impede 
the  success  of  the  many  thousands  of 
companies  now  engaged  in  NASA  con- 
tracts is  eqvially  ridiculous.  The  truth  is 
Just  the  (WMSite.  NASA,  by  gathering 
U^ether  its  electronics  leadership  in  a 
central  facility,  is  doing  so  not  alone  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  Itself,  but  to 
help  private  companies  in  the  comple- 
tion of  their  contracts.  The  better 
NASA  Is  administered  and  managed  the 
better  off  the  contractors  will  be. 

NASA  electronics  research  must  be  ad- 
ministered and  managed  f  r(mi  one  cen- 
tral point  vrtilch  will  be  adequately 
stafTed  and  have  sufBclnit  research 
capacity  to  do  its  Job  property.  This  is 
all  that  NASA  proposes  and  the  Presi- 
dent recommends.  Compared  with  ottier 
NASA  facilities  ahready  established  in  aU 
sections  of  the  country,  the  proposed 
Boston  Center  is  very  smaU. 

The  proposed  operation  is  purely  re- 
search, they  win  not  manufacture  any- 
thing there.  Its  establishment  will  not 
change  the  system  of  ordering  or  con- 
tracting for  materials  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  same  suppliers  and  contractors 
all  over  the  country  will  remain  undis- 
turbed in  their  opportunities  to  g^  busi- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  operation 
of  this  centralized  research  operation  is 
going  to  make  it  easier  for  the  contrac- 
tors everjrwhere  to  do  business  with  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  greatest  beneficiary. 

In  recruiting  of  personnel  by  NASA  for 
the  proposed  Boston  area  Center,  present 
plans  indicate  that  new  employment  will 
be  steady  but  rather  slow,  and  at  first 
chlefiy  involve  transfer  of  present  NASA 
wnployees. 

Anyone  who  has  examined  NASA  em- 
ployment policies  and  procedures  up  to 
date  will  quickly  discover  that  new  em- 
ployees and  even  top  people  have  come 
from  all  over  the  coimtry.  This  Is  a 
countrywide  program.  NASA  recognizes 
it  as  such.  This  Is  the  best  evidence  that 
NASA,  in  filling  its  supervisory  positions, 
will  do  so  on  a  countrywide  selective 
plan,  and  that  no  preference  will  be 
given  to  local  candidates.  Wherever  the 
selected  site  for  the  Center  will  be.  cit- 
izens of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  whose  serv- 
ices may  be  engaged  can  commute  dally, 
while  those  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
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and  Vermont  can  readily  commute  we^- 
ly. 

Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  the 
Boston  area  offers  which  no  doubt  fa- 
vorably influenced  NASA's  decision. 

Over  12  percent  of  the  Greater  Boston 
work  force  is  professionally  or  techni- 
cally trained,  outranking  all  other  Atlan- 
tic coast  or  midwestern  cities. 

Engineering  work  force  doubled  in  last 
10  years,  now  total  25,000. 

About  2,000  engineers  graduate  yearly 
from  the  34  major  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  Greater  Boston,  more  than  50 
percent  remain  in  area;  more  than  60 
percent  of  them  continue  to  advanced 
degrees  and  12  percent  becoming  doctors. 

No  other  area  in  the  country  offers 
such  concentration  of  higher  education 
with  research  operations  and  companies 
experienced  in  technical  subcontract 
work. 

Approximately  1,900  new  engineers 
graduating  from  Boston  schools  each 
year,  by  1965  expected  to  increase  to 
2.200  annually. 

There  are  189  major  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  6  New  ESogland  States, 
all  within  a  200-mile  arc  of  the  center  of 
Massachusetts.  100  alone  in  Massachu- 
setts and  34  in  Greater  Boston— leading 
consulting  engineering  area  in  United 
States. 

Close  to  supporting  technical  and  en- 
gineering industries — military,  basic,  ap- 
plied, development  research  facilities, 
and  technical  servicing  organizations. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
H  Jl.  7500.  authorizing  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1964. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  over- 
come many  obstacles  in  probing  space, 
llirough  research  and  experiment  we 
have  advanced  oxu:  technology  in  space 
fiight  to  a  point  that  we  have  cracked 
open  the  shell  of  ignorance  to  burst  forth 
into  a  totally  new  and  unknown  area  of 
mystery,  which  has  perplexed  man  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  An  area  which 
may  enable  us  to  discover  new  minerals, 
new  food  substances,  and  new  ideas  in 
improving  and  extending  life  for  man. 
The  door  has  been  opened  and  it  is  now 
our  decision  as  to  whether  we  should 
step  through  it  and  continue  on  the 
path  which  lays  before  us.  I  hope  you 
will  agree  that  our  only  choice  Is  to  move 
ahead. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  additional 
money  for  continuing  our  program  of 
space  exploration.  It  is  a  bill  that  has 
been  thoroughly  Inspected  by  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  reported  a  concise,  pre- 
cise measm-e  which  will  produce  a  maxi- 
mum effort  at  a  mtnimnin  cost. 

Not  only  has  the  committee  objectively 
researched  the  suggested  proposals  for 
the  advancement  of  our  space  program, 
but  they  have  openly  declared  the  neces- 
sity of  coordination  in  our  space  pro- 
grams. It  is  true  that  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  NASA's  program  is  for  peaceful 
exploration  of  space,  and  yet.  the  les- 
sons gained  should  benefit  the  military 
aspects  of  space  use.  The  advancements 
achieved  by  NASA  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation's  welfare  as  well  as  national 


security.  By  coordinating  their  findings 
with  those  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies, who  are  engaged  in  specific  pro- 
grams for  the  common  good  of  the 
United  States,  we  will  be  in  accord  with 
the  meaning  of  "tuiited"  in  protecting 
our  land. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced 
by  both  military  and  scientific  personnel 
that  space  control  is  essential  to  national 
defense.  As  we  are  engaged  in  a  stnig- 
gle  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  free 
world,  and  we  have  seen  fit  to  pay  the 
cost  of  an  adequate  defense,  then  space 
control  is  necessary  to  protect  our  in- 
vestment to  date.  We  must  support  the 
means  to  achieve  this  end.  As  a  leading 
nation  in  scientific  technolbgy.  we  must 
assume  the  role  as  the  free  world's  leader 
in  conquering  the  problems  of  space 
fiight  in  order  to  deter  any  hostile  na- 
tion's desire  for  world  domination.  Su- 
periority in  space  could  very  well  check- 
mate world  enslavement. 

This  bill  before  us  is  ui^ently  needed 
and  cannot  be  abandoned.  Its  approval 
should  not  be  challenged  but  endorsed. 
I.  therefore,  urge  this  body  to  agree  to 
its  passage. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
authorizes  some  $5V4  billion  for  the  space 
program  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  3rear  1964. 

Only  real  necessity,  security,  and  com- 
pelling national  interest  would  warrant 
and  Justify  the  approval  of  such  a  huge 
i&onetary  outlay  by  the  Congress  at  this 
time. 

That  these  reasons  exist  is  amply  and 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  commit- 
tee report  and  other  available  evidence. 
Desirable  cuts  in  total  dollar' amounts 
have  been  made. 

There  are  vital,  military  considerations 
and  security  questions  involved  in  this 
legislation  which  I  will  not  elaborate 
upon  in  my  remarks  and  mention  only  to 
indicate  that  they  are  present  and  are 
such  that  they  must  be  seriously  consid- 
ered by  the  House. 

This  bill  is.  however,  primarily  con- 
cerned with  space  science  and  space  ex- 
ploration which  have  deepest  implica- 
tions for  our  Nation,  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
fall  behind  in  the  forward  march  of 
knowledge  and  dvilization-^nan's  in- 
cessant search  and  need  for  expanding 
his  horizons  as  far  as  his  capacity  and 
potentials  permit  in  any  given  area. 

While  there  are  definite  limits  to  our 
conquest  of  space  because  of  its  seem- 
ingly infinite  nature,  we  must  press 
ahead,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  reason- 
ably can,  to  insure  that  our  national  se- 
curity and  interests  are  safeguarded  and 
our  progress  and  advancement  in  so 
many  complex  and  obsciue  fields  of 
knowledge  so  vital  and  desirable  in  so 
many  respects  will  be  assured. 

The  proper  location  of  the  proposed 
Electronics  Space  Center  of  this  admin- 
istration Is  a  question  that  must  be  ap- 
proached and  determined  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best 
for  the  overall  space  program  and  not 
upon  narrow,  sectional  political  factors. 
Admittedly,  such  a  center  must  be 
strategically  placed  where  it  is  favored  by 
those  intellectual  institutimis,  facilities, 
and  personalities  so  essential  and  of  im- 
perative concern  to  the  speedy,  expedi- 


tious, expert  completion  of  the  extremely 
difficult,  novel,  and  truly  challenging 
tasks  of  the  space  program. 

Unless  the  Center  is  close  to  adequate, 
highly  trained,  t<H>-level  scientific  per- 
sonnel, great  universities  and  technical 
schools,  endowed  with  the  best  available 
research  and  training  facilities,  in  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  efDcient  per- 
formance of  the  work,  accessible  to  ap- 
propriate industrial  units  where  highly 
skilled  specialists  and  suitable  techno- 
logical and  technical  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery are  available.  If  such  a  complex 
filling  these  basic  requirements  is  not  se- 
lected, the  space  program,  through  po- 
litical jockejring  and  manipulaticm.  could 
well  fall  flat  on  its  face  at  the  very  out- 
set.   This  must  not  happen. 

The  Government  must  not  allow  this 
dire  possibility  to  come  to  pass.  Since 
there  is  one  area  in  the  Nation  that 
stands  out  above  all  others  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  superlative  qualifications,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  area  may  be  chosen 
at  an  early  date,  and  I  urge  this  early 
action  upon  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress. Any  other  decision  could  well  be 
harmful  to  oiu-  chances  to  win  the  cru- 
cial battle  for  space  that  is  now  going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  great 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  very  desir 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MttLZR],  and  his  able 
committee  for  their  constructive  work 
and  I  propose  to  support  the  poiding  bill. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to  quote  from 
page  176  of  the  report  accompanying 
HJl.  7500.  The  section  entitled  Plight 
Research  Center  reads  as  follows : 

Plight  research  support  Uboratory  high 
temperature  loads  calibration  facility.  The 
request  for  these  two  facilities  in  the 
amounts  of  $2,924,000  and  »1,167,000,  respec- 
tively, were  denied  by  the  committee.  In- 
tensive questioning  of  witnesses  and  sep- 
arate investigaUon  failed  to  reveal  any  firm 
projects  assigned  to  this  Center  involving 
high-speed  research  aircraft  beyond  the  cur- 
rent X-16  project.  The  committee  notes 
that  the  X-16  project  is  schedxUed  to  be 
completed  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1966. 
In  the  absence  of  any  firm  programs  to 
Justify  the  continuance  of  this  Center,  the 
committee  considers  that  no  new  construc- 
tion should  be  Initiated.  Total  'Muction 
$4,081,000. 

The  conunittee  notes  that  no  known 
future  aircraft  projects  will  speciflcaUy  re- 
quire the  continued  existence  of  the  Flight 
Research  Center  beyond  the  date  when  the 
X-15  project  will  be  completed.  Therefore 
it  is  recommended  that  NA8A  give  serious 
consideration  to  an  orderly,  planned  pro- 
gram to  close  the  PUght  Research  Center  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  committee  observes  that  more  and 
more  personnel  at  the  Flight  Research  Cen- 
ter are  being  assigned  to  tasks  related  to 
missions  which  are  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  other  NASA  centers.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  desire  to  see  the  creation  of 
isolated  cadres  of  personnel  at  the  Flight 
Research  Center  who  are  anaoftatod  with 
projects  of  other  NASA  centers,  simply  to 
maintain  a  workload  at  the  Flight  Reaeazch 
Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  action  of 
the  committee  deleting  these  two  cap- 
ital cost  items  to  be  in  errw  and  that 
the  source  of  the  error  is  the  faulty  con- 
clusions evidenced  in  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation. 
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ottaar  high  perf( 
qwos  vtiilclcs  Ideni 


Vtai  they  aawne  thftt  thew  facUi- 
tlw  vMdd  moM^n  e  nottaliv  to  the  foU 
development  of  the  X-l§  prognm.  lly 
rauttng  of  the  teetli  """^  leede  me  to  be* 
lieve  thai  they  wou  d  make  »  greet  eon- 
trihatifln  to  the  X-l  \  program  by  greatly 
inf  rearing  the  kmr  rledge  whkh  can  be 
gahied  ftom  the  re  malnder  of  th^  pro- 
gramed taata  wltl  that  aircraft.  It 
■hoald  be  noted  tha  ;  the  tects  remaining 
In  that  program  ar  \  mibetantJal  in  both 
numbtr  azMl  charact^. 

Second,  they  muat  aaeume  either  that 
there  wlU  be  no  testfaig  of  the  X-B70.  the 
TFX.  the  V-8TOU  t^  F-104.  the  Z-30— 

transput,  and 
aircraft  and 
in  the  hearings 
or  that  testing  of  all  of  them  will  occur 
at  iriacea  other  thai .  the  Edwards  Flight 
Teat  Center.  Neitl  er  of  these  assump- 
tions are  TaUd.  Al  of  these  planes  and 
vehicles  win  be  test  ed  because  their  de- 
velopment and  proc  taction  is  programed. 
I  am  confident  tha .  they  will  be  tested 
at  Edwards.  Here  of  ore  Bdwards  has 
been  the  prime  fUg  X  test  f aciUty  in  the 
United  States  and  h  IS  been  utilized  by  all 
of  the  servlees  for  t  isting  both  high  and 
low  performance  a  rcraft.  There  is  no 
reason  to  assume  tl  at  this  situation  will 
change.  Edwards  ]  lossesses  perfect  fly- 
ing weather  and  di  ud  conditions  which 
cannot  be  duplicaed  elsewhere.  The 
dry  lake,  which  is  supplemented  by  an 
extremely  costly  ma  imade  airstrip  In  be- 
ing is  the  largest  u  able  landing  area  in 
the  XZntted  States  ai  d  possibly  the  world. 
The  Qoremment  hi  s  a  huge  Investment 
In  ffighttesttng  fad  ttttes  which  are  du- 
plicated nowhere  ela  e.  It  Is  a  remarkable 
assumption  to  pred  ct  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  would  attemi  t  to  duplicate  them 
elsewhere. 

Hie  requested  ad  iitional  facilities  are 
needed  to  fuUy  uti  lie  the  state  of  the 
art  of  flight  testinr  high  poformanoe 
aheraft  and  llft-t  rpe  apaee  vdiicles. 
Edwards  is  their  ne  sessary  sttns  because 
it  Is  from  Edwardi  that  ttie  test  craft 
takeoff  and  it  is  tc  Edwards  that  they 
retmn  and  the  naximum  efBdency 
demands  that  the  instrumentation  in- 
volved be  at  the  ilace  of  takeoff  and 
retiBn.  In  additia  v  the  pilots  of  sudx 
test  vcliicles  make  their  home  at  Ed- 
wards and  derive  \Blue  from  this  situs 
of  testing  equlpm  mt  connected  with 
their  flights. 

The  amoonts  of  n  loney  for  these  addi- 
tional facilities  is  pi  tently  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  V  ilue  of  aircraft  and 
other  vehides  which  will  inevitably  be 
tested  at  Edwards. 

I  am  advised  tha ;  these  facilities  will 
be  used  in  the  :  ollowlng  programs: 
Supersonic  trance  rt — both  the  high- 
temperature  f  aciU  y  and  the  Flight 
Support  Laboratory ;  the  variable  sweep 
plane— both  faciliti<  e;  the  V-Stol  plane, 
the  Flight  Support  Laboratory;  lifting- 
body  research,  t  le  Flight  Support 
Laboratory;  recovnrable  booster  re- 
search—both facilities;  hjrpersonic  pro- 
pulsion— both  fa<  ilities;  hypersonic 
aerodynamics— X-l  >,  X-ao  and  HRAC — 
the  high-temperab  pre  facility;  hyper- 
sonic propulsifm — b  >th  facilities;  struc- 
tures flight  research  — X-15.  F-104.  X-20. 
and  HRAC — ^the  h  gh-temperature  fa- 
cility;   flight    dlsp  sy    research— x-15. 


F-104,  Jetstar— the  FUght  Support 
Laboratory;  btatechnotogy— X-IS.  F- 
104.  F-IOOC— the  Right  Support  Labora- 
tory, control  eystem  research— the 
Flight  Support  Laboratory;  and  elec- 
tronic system  research— F-104— the 
Flight  Support  Laboratory. 

I  am  not  advised  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  committee  was  informed  of  these 
proposed  uses  of  these  facilities.  I  feel 
confident  that  they  were  not.  otherwise 
the  committee  aeUon  would  have  In- 
cluded authorizaticm  for  them.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  include  both 
of  them  in  its  version  of  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  and  that  the  House 
conferees  will  agree  with  such  decision. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  heart- 
ily agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, former  Speaker  Mabtin,  and 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  de- 
feated. 

The  amendment  smacks  of  politics. 
Some  time  ago  NASA  announced  that  it 
was,  going  to  build  its  electronics  lab. 
orates  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 
During  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
and  guided  missiles,  Massachusetts  had 
about  9  percent  of  the  electronics  busi- 
ness. TteTe  are  864  firms  in  the  area. 
In  fiscal  year  1963  we  did  about  1  percent 
of  the  business  connected  with  the  NASA 
program.  With  166  schools  in  New  Eng- 
land* including  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Harvard.  Boston 
College.  Boston  University.  Ho^  Cross, 
Worcester  Tech,  and  Brandels,  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  outstanding  universities, 
the  Members  from  Massachusetts  and 
New  Faigland  are  agreeable  to  the  bill  as 
it  is  preaAtly  worded  that  NASA  review 
all  of  the  sites  throughout  the  Nation 
that  are  interested  in  such  an  electronics 
laboratory.  We  are  willing  t6  abide  by 
the  decision  of  NASA  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  fully  confident  that  we  have  the 
locale  and  technical  know-how  and  the 
superior  talents  of  the  Nation  and  that 
NASA  will  make  a  final  rw«sntwmpTi/^t^t;jffn 
to  the  Sdenoe  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mltteey  to  locate  the  laboratory  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  present  amend- 
ment which  would  delay  the  building  of 
this  laboratory  for  at  least  another  year 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
third  year  I  i4>pear  before  you  to  advo- 
cate passage  of  the  annual  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
budget. 

My  assignment  today  in  supporting 
HJl.  7500  is  specific  discussion  of  that 
aspect  of  the  appropriation  dealing  with 
the  Apollo  manned  qpace  filght  program. 

Of  the  $5.2  billion  recommended  by 
your  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics for  NASA  for  fiscal  1964,  $2.4 
billion  will  be  appUed  to  the  Apollo  ef- 
fort. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1961  that  ypur 
Sdaice  and  Astronautics  Committee 
first  reccmmiended.  and  Congress  ap- 
mroved.  a  budget  fur  manned  space 
filght. 

That  first  allocation  covering  fiscal 
1962  amounted  to  $487  milUao. 

The  fc^owing  year  approximately  $1.1 
billion  was  earmarked  for  Apollo  by  Can- 


Each  year  the  budget  has  increased 
because  each  year  we  come  closer  to  vi- 
tally important  breakthroughs  in  our  as- 
sault on  the  mysteries  and  challenges 
posed  \xj  the  Apollo  project. 

We  understood  jthis  would  be  the  case 
when  we  initiate^  the  program; 

Today  three  barriers  impede  the  per- 
formance of  the  United  States  in  space. 
They  apply  equally  to  military  and  to 
scientific  progress. 

They  limit  hope  for  advanced  Ameri- 
can exploration  in  the  farthermost 
reaches  of  the  universe. 

They  restrict  us  in  the  100  to  500  miles 
of  so-called  inner  space  where  national 
security  must  be  considered. 

Barrier  No.  1  is  booster  capability. 

Barrier  No.  2  is  rendezvous  capability. 

Barrier  No.  3  is  precision-timing  ca- 
pability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  impossible  to  ignore  in 
our  budgeting  to  overcome  these  bar- 
riers Is  an  assessment  of  the  relative 
success  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
same  probl^ns. 

Booster  capability  of  the  United  States 
in  manned  flight,  as  demonstrated  in 
Project  Merctiry,  is  360.000  pounds. 

Russia  is  presently  presumed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  850,000  pounds  of  thrust. 

Unclassified  published  studies  suggest, 
however,  that  the  Soviets  may  now  be 
developing  a  new  system  of  engines  and 
engine  clustering  which  would  increase 
their  booster  capablUty  by  more  than 
50  percent. 

S<mie  American  scientists  beUeve  that 
a  new  basic  engine  will  be  produced  in 
Russia  soon  which  ootdd  double  the 
thrust  of  their  present  engine. 

The  response  of  our  space  technicians 
to  this  challenge  is  i%pfesented  in  en- 
gines designated  Saturn  1.  Saturn  IB. 
and  Saturn  V. 

Each  is  part  of  the  Apollo  program. 

Booster  potential  of  these  Saturn 
vehicles  ranges  from  1.5  to  7.5  miUion 
pounds  of  thrust. 

Rendezvous  capability  and  precision- 
timing  capabmty  must,  of  course,  be 
equated  with  thrust. 

But  they  also  represoit  technical 
sophistication  quite  wptai  from  thrust- 
power. 

No  American  achievement  In  these  two 
areas  matches  the  Vostok  flights  of 
August  11  and  12.  1962.  and  June  14  and 
16, 1963. 

Project  Apollo,  for  which  rendezvous 
and  precision-timing  capacity  are  abso- 
lutely essential,  is  currently  the  best  hope 
of  our  Nation  in  overcoming  clearly  dem- 
onstrated Russian  superiority. 

To  the  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Coordinating  Board  of  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  established  in 
1960  and  actively  functioning  today,  will 
be  assigned  many  considerations  involv- 
ing application  and  development  of  Apol- 
lo research. 

Manned  and  unmanned  q>ace  stations, 
of  interest  to  both  science  and  the  mili- 
tary, are  examples  of  areas  in  which 
Apollo  will  be  the  trailblazer. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  international 
competition  and  political  tension,  how- 
ever. Apollo  would  be  needed  to  break 
down  the  three  barriers  which  place  in- 
tolerable limitations  on  every  aspect  of 
our  potential  in  space. 
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It  may  be  a  disadvantage  rather  than 
an  advantage  that  ApoUo  Is  best  known 
as  the  project  by  which  the  United  States 
seeks  to  accomplish  the  768.000-mlle 
lunar  expedition  within  this  decade. 

In  point  of  fact.  It  Is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 50  and  60  percent  of  the  proposed 
Apollo  budget  constitutes  basic  research 
and  devel(q;mient  rni  space  flight. 

This  means  that  more  than  half  of 
what  is  done  in  the  name  of  Apollo  can 
be  applied  to  any  space  activity  in  which 
our  Government  mdght  become  engaged, 
now  and  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  valuable  previous  dis- 
cussions conceridng  the  feasibility  and 
desh-abUity  of  the  Apollo  program  can  be 
reviewed  in  the  Conosxsszohal  Reooas 
of  April  28  and  May  24.  1961;  and  May 
23  and  July  10  and  11, 1962. 

Hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  especially  useful  In 
assessing  the  program  can  be  f oimd  In 
reporto  dated  May  12.  1961;  May  15. 
1962;  and  July  25, 1963. 

No  new  technical  information  has  been 
acqtiired  since  the  Apollo  budget  author- 
izations for  fiscal  1963  which  now  cast 
doubt  on  the  feasibility  of  the  program. 

All  development  has  proceeded  as 
planned. 

Arguments  which  originally  Justified 
Apollo  appropriations  and  progrunlng, 
and  were  considered  acceptable  by  the 
Congress  in  1961  and  1962,  still  apply. 

TO  continue  the  ApoUo  program  on  its 
present  schedule  to  July  1,  1904,  we  will 
commit  ourselves  to  the  expenditure  of 
$2,475,900,000. 

This  total  can  be  broken  down  in  the 
foUowing  way: 

First.  For  the  spacecraft:  Described 
on  page  9  of  your  repwt,  $911,400,000. 

Second.  For  operations:  Described  on 
pages  9  and  16  of  your  report.  $16  mll- 
Uon. 

Third.  For  procurement  of  launch  ve- 
hides:  Described  on  pages  9  and  17  of 
your  report    $135  million. 

Fourtti.  For  support  development: 
Described  on  pages  9  and  18  of  your 
report,  $25  million. 

Fifth.  For  development  of  launch  ve- 
hicles: Described  on  page  22  of  your 
report,  $1,138,500,000. 

Sixth.  For  proportional  allocation  of 
the  costs  of  shared  construction  and  fa- 
cilities: Described  on  pages  127  through 
160  of  your  report,  an  estimated  $250 
million.  ? 

Viewed  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
technology  and  methodology,  these  items 
have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  ccHne  under 
question. 

It  is  in  the  ever-changing  area  of  pub- 
lic poU^  that  Project  Apollo  and,  in- 
deed, the  enth-e  NASA  budget,  right- 
fully deserve  close  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress. 

In  this  regard!  call  your  attention  to 
a  supplementary  opinion  on  page  201  of 
the  report  submitted  by  six  dtstinguiitfied 
members  of  our  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee. 

In  essence  the  supplement  deals  with 
the  eigniflcant  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  Is  Intelligently  balancing 
Federal  space  expenditures  between  pro- 
grama  which  contribute  to  national  se- 
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eurity  and  programs  of  pinre  scienUfle 
research. 

The  signers  of  this  supplement,  whfle 
not  advocating  rejection  of  the  NASA 
budget  this  year,  express  in  a  single  area 
a  general  concern  which  many  of  us 
feel. 

There  is  clearly  a  need  for  more  and 
better  information  about  the  annual  $14 
to  $15  billion  of  Government  research 
spending  as  it  relates  to  scientific  pri- 
orities, national  goals,  and  the  need  for 
congressional  and  executive  budgetary 
discipline. 

Such  concern  is,  however,  not  incom- 
patible with  support  of  the  NASA  budget 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  is  not  afflicted 
by  either  moon  madness  or  q>ace 
obsession. 

It  has  been  for  many  months  involved 
with  a  businesslike  consideration  of  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  1964. 

Fnmi  the  NASA  budget  proposal  first 
submitted  to  us,  $120  million  was  cut 
f n»n  Apollo  research  and  develoinnent 
alone.  , 

Beycmd  this,  reductions  of  more  than 
8  percent  of  the  total  of  the  original  re- 
quest of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  were  Imposed  by 
your  committee. 

Such  a  cutback  is  unprecedented  in 
the  experience  of  this  agency. 

We  give  you  a  hard  budget  but  cer- 
tain^ not  a  crippling  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  basis  I  speak 
in  behsdf  of  the  proposed  allocations  of 
both  ApoUo  and  NASA  and  urge  pas- 
sage of  HH.  7500  now  before  you. 

Bfr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  I  want  to  Join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MiLLXRl.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Tracking  and  Data  Ac- 
quisitions, the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hxchlkx].  The  entire 
membership  of  this  committee,  regardless 
of  party  affiliation,  has  worked  diligently 
and  conscientiously  in  reviewing  the 
proposed  NASA  budget.  The  hearings 
conducted  by  the  three  subcommittees 
have  been  thorough  and  detailed.  The 
imanimous  action  of  the  committee  in 
reporting  out  the  authorisation  bill.  HJl. 
7500,  is  the  result  in  no  insignificant  way 
of  the  fairness  and  objectivity  displajred 
by  the  three  subcommittee  chairmen,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tkagtte], 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Karth],  and  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  HxcHLn],  throughout  the 
long  and  exhaustive  hearings. 

■Hie  committee  reduced  the  $5.7  bil- 
lion budget  request  by  some  $474  mllUon. 
Despite  the  angiiished  outciy  of  protest 
from  NASA,  the  limar  landing  should 
proceed  on  schedule  provided  NASA  ex- 
ercises greater  prudence  in  its  manage- 
ment.. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  our  space  pro- 
gram is  vital  to  our  national  interest. 
Not  only  Is  national  prestige  involved, 
but  there  are  clear  benefits  to  our  econ- 
omy as  we  push  forward  the  frontiers  of 


scientific  knowledge,  the  exploration  of 
the  moon,  planets,  and  stars  will  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  universe.  The  pro- 
gram already  has  jrielded  great  gains 
both  through  scioitlflc  satellites  and 
manned  space  flight. 

The  latest  space  accomplishment  is 
the  lauiiching  of  the  Synoom  n  on  July 
26,  1963.  This  space  communication 
sateUite  has  had  phenomenal  success.  y 
Now  in  orbit  at  22.300  miles,  it  is  operat-  L 
ing  as  expected  and  is  almost  con- 
tinuously available  for  retransmission 
purposes.  The  launching  of  Syncom  H 
is  one  of  the  most  difllcult  space  accom- 
plishments to  date,  if  not  the  most  diffi- 
cult. NASA  deserves  praise  for  carrying 
out  this  major  step  toward  UJ3.  pre- 
eminence in  space. 

Since  Sputnik  I  the  Nation  has  set 
succeedlngly  ambitious  goals  in  space 
jmd  has  seen  them  accomplished.  Each 
year  Congress  has  increased  the  NASA 
appropriations  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year: 

1960 $633. 676, 000 

1961 964,000,000 

1962 1.826.260.000 

1963- 3, 674. 116, 000 

And  now  we  axe  authorizing  $5,238,- 
119,400  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

In  any  program  of  such  scope  and 
rapid  growth  there  is  a  need  for  close 
scrutiny  by  the  Congress  of  its  manage- 
ment and  administration  to  make  sure 
that  moneys  amnropriated  are  spent 
wisely  and  without  waste. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  economic  effects  and 
consequences  of  pursuing  giv«i  policies. 
In  oor  rush  for  the  moon  we  should  not 
ignore  policy  problems  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  peculiar  relationship  de-  ^ 
veloping  between  Government  and  in- 
dustiT  in  this  vastly  expanding  program. 

I  want  to  call  the  attoition  of  the 
committee  to  the  report  accompanying 
HJt  7500  and  my  sq;>arate  views  set 
forth  on  pages  196-198  on  the  question 
of  c(Mnmimications  satdlites.  Last  year 
Congress  created  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.,  a  private  monopoly  for 
profit,  which  it  was  said  would  lead  to 
the  expeditious  development  of  a  com- 
mercial communications  satellite  sys- 
tem. It  was  wlddiy  assumed  by  censors 
of  the  Communications  BatdUte  Corp. 
bill  that  its  enactment  meant  that  pri- 
vate Industry  would  do  the  Job.  Includ- 
ing research  and  development.  How- 
ever, it  is  a]H>arent  from  the  record  of 
this  year's  NASA  authorisation  hearings 
that  the  private  cwporation  is  sitting 
back  and  waiting  for  the  Government 
to  finance  research  and  development  It 
Is  further  apparent  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  l^pace  Administration 
has  made  no  effort  to  require  or  Induce 
the  corp(uration  to  undertake  a  fair  share 
of  the  risk  and  expense. 

BCr.  Chairman,  last  year  in  (Hwosing 
the  creation  of  the  private  corporation 
I  called  it  a  giveaway  of  a  vast  taxpayers' 
investmoit  and  also  warned  that  the 
I^vate  profltmaking  corporation  would 
be  reluctant  to  Invest  in  advanced  re- 
search and  devdopment  The  corpora- 
tion's course  so  far  bears  out  thla  pre- 
dicticm.  I  suggest  that  the  aoremment 
Is  involved  in  a  continuing  giveaway  for 
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Itie  rtoekhoidew  of  this 
I  believe  that  Oon- 
fxees  d¥Mdd  mrofide  e  f omul*  toir  relm- 
buimueul  to  tie  aoffemmeot  by  this 
eoold  hope  thet  thoee 
liemben  who  so  often  declare  their  oon- 
oem  for  eooooiiy  end  budget  cutting 
woold  exercise  qUIgenoe  in  making  this 
prlTate  monoiKri  r  paj.  in  part  at  least, 
for  the  GoTerei  lent  Ihianeed  reeearch 
which  will  be  o '  substantial  benefit  to 
its  stockholderB. 


t.  Oiatanan  I  might  point  out  that 
the  $U54N0  pei  year  chairman  of  the 
Satellite  Corp.  teetifled 
on  April  SO,  19)  ts.  that  there  were  no 
plans  to  issue  st<  dc  for  IS  to  It  months, 
the  second  half  of  19t4.  The  corpora- 
tion's retuetanoc  to  undertake  any  ma- 
jor research  and  derelomient  out  of  its 
own  pocket  Is  r  iflecled  in  this  laA  of 
tanlerest  In  an  mmediate  issuance  of 
stock  because,  i  ithout  a  sto^  issue,  it 
win  have  no  ma  oey  f or  substantial  re- 
search expenditv  res.  The  failure  to  plan 
for  a  stock  issw  was  recentty  coisured 
by  ttie  PBderal  Cnmmnnleattone  Oom- 
misskm  which  d<  dared  on  July  24. 1963: 

We  SM  nam  d!s  urbad  by  eoRMit  indtcs^ 
tloas  that  tbm  ttrfonMaa  no  loogw  has 
daOnlte  plana  for  i  a  m*tj  lame  of  atoek  and 
tha  appawnt  lad  of  prograai  by  the  oor- 
pcratton  la  anaai  lag  for  aoch  aa  iamia. 

A  similar  con»rn  has  recently  been 


by  ma  ay  Rqacsentatives  and 
Senators  wtM>  oiginally  voted  for  the 
Satellite  Act 

I  Inehide  at  tAis  point  in  the  Rscou> 
the  July  24.  1949,  letter  fxtHn  Federal 
Oonmiisslon  Chairman, 
X.  waUam  Hemir,  to  Mr.  Leo  D.  Wekh. 
chairman  of  theptXMurd,  Communications 
SitteQite  Corp. 

CbimmncATKma 


Ba  flla  No. 
lAr.  XiW  D.  Wbjcb  . 
0/   tht 
8aUmte  Corp 
Wi 
adopted 
of    the 
Oosp.  for 

seoojooo 
It 


WmMhi  ipton.  DJO.,  JMI9  U,  19€3. 
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authorhi  ktlon 


prerto  Mly 
on  Veirnary 


thry 
part  eularly 


The  Ownmlaatoa^. 
with  the  taMleflai 
futare  plana  aa 
flaaaelng  ^»»«i 
of  'Voting  atoek. 
S0«(a)  of  the  ael. 
tfkooid  aow  em«« 
la  order  that  the 
aeeordlngly,  and 
tlana  for  flnanda 
cneooater  dlflculllea 
arlae  la  latlrfyiag 
standard  of  aeetloc 
fait 


to 
and  to 
there 
In  plana  by  the 

tnlthd  iHQe.    In 
Illation,  and 
\       aiooa  of  eorporate 
tt  mm  repraaented 
an   ^oarovlngB 
at  wonld 
of  the 
prior  to  the 


mitiu 


nkatn  rtty 


Board,   Communieations 
Waahimgton,  DC 

The   OnminlMton,  by 

.  haa  granted  the  appU- 

qcmmnnleatlona    Satellite 

to  borrow  aa^  addi- 

the    Une-of-credlt 

anthorlaed    by    the 

as.  loss. 

la  eonoemed 
of  the  corporatlanli 
rdate  to  the  matter  of 
the  Initial  offering 
Bontemplated  by  eectlon 
We.  therefore,  feel  we 
the  baala  for  oar  concern 
docporstUm  may  be  guided 
Aiat  aubeequent  appllca- 
authorlaatlona  will  not 
that  might  otherwlae 
the  4>plloable  statutory 
901(e)  (0) .    This  concern 
that  after  the  Oommls- 
ciaptjratlon.  on  Vebru- 
Into  the  llne-of -credit 
boRow  Initially  $800,000 
iras  an  apparent  change 
oc^rporatlon  with  reepect  to 
public  offering  of  the 
i  pplylng  for  such  autlun'- 
wlth  pabUe  mxpnm- 
plannlng  aa  of  that  time, 
to  the  Ootnmlsalon  that 
the    llne-of -credit 
be  rqpaid  from  the  pro- 
stock  Issue  at  a  date 
date  of  February  28. 


tb» 


conslitent 


1904.  Za  fact,  the  terms  and  ooodltlons  of 
the  agreement  elearly  Indicate  that  the 
partlea  intended  the  loana  to  be  repaid  by 
the  maturity  data.  Ihua.  the  agreement  In- 
dicated that  notwlthatandlng  the  maturity 
date,  the  corporation  agreed  to  repay  the 
notea  on  the  10th  day  after  receipt  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Initial  stock  offering.  The 
corporation  further  agreed,  as  an  Induce- 
ment to  the  banks  to  make  the  loans,  It 
would  use  Its  beat  efforts  to  arrange  for  the 
Initial  Issue. 

Recognising  the  practical  problems  In- 
Tolved  In  planning  for  and  effectuating  the 
Initial  stock  offering,  we  considered  that  a 
period  of  approximately  1  year  from  the  date 
of  Incorporation  (Fetaiiary  1,  1968)  was  not 
an  unreaaonable  time  within  which  to  take 
the  various  steps  required  for  the  resolution 
of  these  problems. 

We  are  now  disturbed  by  current  indica- 
tions that  the  corporation  no  longer  has 
definite  plans  for  an  early  Issue  of  stock  and 
the  i^;^>arent  lack  of  progress  by  the  cor- 
poration In  arranging  for  such  an  issue. 
Thus  as  you  have  advised  us.  until  further 
research  and  development  effort  clarifies  the 
type  of  communication  satellite  system  that 
Is  likely  to  be  employed  as  the  initial  system, 
and  until  a  more  definite  picture  emergee  as 
to  the  character  and  scope  of  foreign  par- 
ticipation In  the  system,  no  meaningful  de- 
cision can  be  reached  by  the  corporation  with 
reepect  to  the  native  and  extent  of  its  capi- 
tal requirements  and  its  permanent  financ- 
ing. 

The  corporatlop.  as  it  Is  now  constituted. 
Is  in  the  custodianship  of  the  incorporators 
appointed  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion soa  of  the  Satellite  Act.  By  the  terms 
of  this  provision,  theee  incorporators  are 
to  serve  as  the  initial  board  of  directors  un- 
til the  first  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
or  until  their  succeeeors  are  elected  and 
qoallfled.    It  la  further  provided  that: 

"Such  incorporators  shall  arrtmge  for  an 
Initial  stock  offering  and  take  whatever  other 
actions  are  neceasary  to  establish  the  cor- 
poration, including  the  filing  of  articles  of 
Inoorporatlon  as  approved  by  the  President." 

IhuB.  the  principal  duty  assigned  by  the 
act  to  the  incorporators  Is  "to  establish  the 
corporatUm."  Articles  of  Incorporation  ap- 
proved by  the  Preeldent  have  been  filed.  But 
uiftu  the  initial  stock  offering  has  been  ar- 
ranged the  corporation,  although  created, 
has  not  been  eetabliahed  within  the  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  the  legislation.  This  doee 
not  mean  that  the  Incorporators  have  been 
foredoaed  by  the  legislation  from  taking 
any  actions  other  than  thoee  specifically 
enunciated  in  section  303.  Clearly,  as  the 
"initial  board  of  directors"  they  are  not  so 
Umlted.  The  important  work  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  and  purpoeee  of  the 
act  to  eatahllsh  a  commercial  satellite  sys- 
tem "aa  expeditiously  as  possible"  (sec.  102 
(a))  cannot  be  delayed  or  deferred  untU 
establishment  of  the  corporation  has  been 
completed  by  the  initial  stock  offering  con- 
templated by  the  act.  Research  and  develop- 
ment must  be  continuously  and  aggressively 
pursued  together  with  other  meas\ires  that 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  advance  this  most 
critical  national  program. 

However,  the  Ckwimlsslon  deems  it  to  be 
of  equal  urgency  and  importance  that  the 
Incorporators  fiilfill  their  statutory  respon- 
sibility of  completing  the  establishment  of 
the  corporation  by  the  initial  stock  offering 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  Congress 
intended  that  the  many  vital  technical  and 
policy  decisions  involved  in  the  development 
and  establishment  of  an  operational  com- 
mercial communication  satellite  system 
would  be  made,  not  by  the  incorporators,  but 
by  the  representatives  of  the  owners  of  the 
corporation  within  the  framework  carefully 
structured  by  the  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
In  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  oor- 
poratloh  for  profit,  the  Congress  at  the  same 


tlBM  im>vlded  for  a  balanced  representative 
body  of  stz  41raetars  to  be  eleeted  by  the 
stoekownlag  pobUe.  six  to  be  eleeted  by  the 
stookownlng  «*"»^'n*inliTt>t1ftns  oonunon  car- 
riers and  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  We 
believe  it  la  wtthln  this  M««»ig^pr«  of  varie- 
gated represenUtlon  that  Congrees  Intended 
that  the  polldea  and  objeetlvea  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  would  be  given 
expression  and  that  the  important  decisions 
shaping  the  deetlnies  of  the  oorporatlon 
would  be  made.  Undue  delay  in  the  esUb- 
Ushment  of  the  oorporatlon  may  force  the 
preeent  board  of  directors  to  engage  in  ac- 
tivities and  to  make  decisions  which  shoxild 
be  left  to  the  representatlvee  of  the  owners 
of  the  corporation. 

The  Commission  Is  fully  cognisant  of  the 
problems  and  time  involved  in  arranging  for 
a  stock  offering.  The  owporation.  In  plan- 
ning and  executing  this  particular  Issue — the 
initial  Issue  contemplated  by  the  act — must 
take  Into  account  not  only  the  normal  prob- 
lems associated  with  a  new  enterprise,  but 
must  %lso  seek  solutions  to  proUems  which 
are  imlque  to  this  corporation.  Capital  re- 
quirements must  be  estimated  iinder  olr- 
cumstancee  not  normally  present  at  this 
stage  of  a  new  enterprise. 

Reeolutlon  of  this  problem^  aa  well  as  that 
of  providing  other  Information  required  for 
a  proapectus.  must  be  correlated  with  the 
mandate  of  aectloa  S04(a)  of  the  act  that 
the  stock  "shall  be  sold  •  •  •  in  a  manner 
to  encourage  the  widest  distribution  to  Uie 
American  public."  Neverthelees.  consider- 
ing the  design  and  Intent  of  the  legislation, 
it  Is  our  view  that  the  principal  focus  of 
the  Incorporators  should  be  upon  discharg- 
ing as  soon  as  practicable  their  only  remain- 
ing major  duty  of  effectuating  an  Initial 
stock  Issue.  The  need  for  prompt  action  in 
this  respect  Is  further  emphaaiaed  by  the 
time  Involved  in  the  preparation  and  com- 
pletion of  the  issue  and  the  installation  of 
a  board  of  directors  repreeenting  the  owners 
of  the  bxislness  as  contemplated  by  the  act. 
Therefore,  in  passing  upon  future  i4>plica- 
tlons  for  authorisation  to  borrow  money,  we 
do  not  believe  that  we  wUl  be  able  to  make 
the  reqxiired  finding  that  the  activities  of 
the  corporation  "are  consistent  with  carrying 
out  the  purpoeee  and  objectlvee"  of  the  act 
unless  the  oorporatlon  shows  that  positive 
steps  are  being  taken  which  will  insiire  an 
Issue  of  capital  stock  to  the  public  and  to 
authorized  communications  common  carriers 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  Future  ap- 
plications will  be  examined  from  this  view- 
point. 

The  corpcMratlon  Is  accordingly  requested 
to  file  on  or  before  September  SO,  1968,  a 
statement  with  the  Commission  setting 
forth  fully  the  stepe  taken  and  to  be  taken 
by  the  corporation  to  insure  the  Issue  of 
the  capital  stock  referred  to  in  section  304 (a) 
of  the  Conununicatlons  Satellite  Act  of 
1962  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  foregoing  views  were  adopted  by  the 
Commission  on  July  34, 1963. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 

E.  Wn,LUic  HxNaT, 

Ch/airvxan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  the  full  text  of  my  separate  views 
which  appear  in  the  report: 


Sbpasstb  Vixws  or  OoNcaxaaiiAir  Wnxiaaa  F. 
Rtan 

In  1962  Congrees  eetabliahed  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.,  a  private  profit- 
making  corporation,  to  develop,  own.  and 
operate  a  communlcationa  satellite  system 
because,  for  one  reason,  it  was  felt  that 
"private  enterprise  would  have  more  fiexlbil- 
Ity,  greater  speed,  umts  initiative,  and  greater 
riak  taking  than  tha  Oovemmant  would." 
The  record  of  thla  yaar^  NASA  authorise- 
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tlon  hearings  demonstrates  that  (1)  the 
private  oorporatloQ  apparently  intends  to 
rely  almost  entirely  on  Oovernment  risk 
taking  and  financial  support  for  rssearoh 
and  deveU^ment;  and  (2)  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  ^ace  Administration  has 
shown  absolutely  no  concern  with  requiring 
or  Inducing  the  corporation  to  accept  a  fair 
share  of  the  risk  and  expense. 

The  propoaed  NASA  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment budget  for  communications  satellltee 
for  fiscal  year  1964  was  $61  million,  $8  mil- 
lion more  than  was  programed  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  Although  the  Congrees  authorised 
$85.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1963,  $43.7  mil- 
lion was  utilised.  The  committee  reduced 
the  fiscal  year  1964  request  to  some  $42  mil- 
lion. Despite  persistent  and  repeated  ques- 
tioning, at  no  time  did  NASA  spokesmen 
indicate  that  they  had  given  any  substantial 
thought  to  .  an  appropriate  allocatloa  of 
work  between  NASA  and  the  oorporatl<m. 
NASA  sp<Assmen  never  explained  what  was 
not  in  the  budget  because  of  the  eeablish- 
ment  of  the  satellite  corporation,  even 
though  several  subcommittee  members  re- 
peatedly eought  an  answer.  Although  it  was 
frequently  said  that  NASA  would  concen- 
trate on  the  syn<dm>nous  system.  NASA  Is 
continuing  vrork  (»  the  medlimi  altitude 
system,  the  tjrpe  that  the  oorporatlon  seems 
to  be  favoring. 

In  short.  NASA  Is  proceeding  with  research 
and  development  which  is  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  an  operational  system  and 
has  given  no  substantial  thought  to  what 
research  and  development  projects  should 
be  carried  on  by  the  corporation.  This  Is 
contrary  to  recent  statements  by  those  who 
sponsored  and  supported  the  blU.  When  the 
qiiestlon  was  raised  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Senator  Mncx  IfoKaoNxr 
said: 

"What  I  am  vironderlng  about  is  where 
and  how  will  these  costs,  that  will  precede 
your  final  ^corporation  and  stock  issues,  be 
handled  so  that  the  Government  will  not  be 
continuing  for  2  or  3  years  to  pay  the  major 
coet  of  your  operation  which  would  be  In 
research  and  testing  of  commimications  sat- 
ellltee." > 

And  Senator  John  Pastoke,  who  managed 
the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor,  declared: 

"I  think  a  serious  question  would  be  raised 
by  those  who  sponsored  the  legislation — if 
the  Oovernment  was  going  to  do  the  research 
and  render  this  whole  mechanism  operable 
and  then  have  It  ttirned  over  to  the  corpora- 
tion. We  felt  the  better  Job  could  be  done  by 
private  Industry;  this  included  research."* 
The  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  chair- 
man, Leo  D.  Welch,  and  its  president.  Joseph 
Charyk,  apparently  have  made  no  plans  for 
the  corporation  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  research  and  development.  Mr.  Welch 
seemed  impatient  at  the  thought  that  the 
committee  should  even  be  concerned  about 
who  was  footing  the  bill  for  the  success  of 
an  enterprise,  toe  direct  beneficiaries  of 
which  would  be  private  stockholders.  In- 
deed, on  April  30,  Mr.  Welch  testified  that 
the  corporation  did  not  even  plan  to  issue 
stock  for  15  to  18  months,  which  will  be  the 
second  half  of  1964.  Diiring  this  period 
NASA  will  budget  $42,175,000  for  fiscal  year 
1964  In  research  and  development.  It  Is 
clear  that  for  the  next  year  and  a  half  the 
corporation  plans  to  finance  almost  none  of 
the  vast  amount  of  research  necessary  to 
provide  an  operational  system.  - 

The  corporation's  strategy  seems  to  be  to 
let  the  Department  of  Defense  do  the  w<vk 
for  an  operaticmal  medium-altitude  system 
and  to  let  NASA  do  the  research  for  a  hlgh- 


I  "Conununlcatlons  Satellite  Incorpora- 
tors." hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, U.S.  Senate,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  p. 
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altitude  system.  The  Department  of  Defense 
plans  to  have  aa  operaticmal  madlum-altl- 
tude  system  by  the  end  of  1066.  THe  Depart- 
ment of  Dtfenae  budgeted  (OS  million  In 
fiscal  year  1963  for  oommunlcatloos  satellites 
and  Is  asking  $76  million  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
Although  It  will  differ  from  a  ooaunerelal 
system  with  re^>ect  to  capacity  and  expense, 
obviously  it  wHl  solve  many  technical  prob- 
lems common  to  both. 

Congress  did  not  Intend  a  continuing  gov- 
ernmental subsidy  to  the  ctxporatlon.  The 
corporation  should  pay  for  work  directly 
beneficial  to  it  In  the  period  prior  to  the  or- 
ganisation cA  its  own  technical  staff  and 
should  take  over  much  of  the  research  there- 
after. About  90  percent  of  NASA'S  reeecuvh 
In  this  area  is  contracted  out  to  industry, 
and  on  these  contracts  NASA  really  serves  as 
little  more  than  a  contracting  ofllcer  or  mid- 
dleman. The  corporation  could  etksily  re- 
place NASA  with  respect  to  these  contracts — 
it  would  have  to  do  little  more  than  pay  the 
bills. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  incorporator 
Bruce  Sundlun  teetifled  before  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  that  the  corporation  might 
do  research  and  development  for  othov  at  a 
profit.  Thiis.  the  corporation  ddlnltely  has 
considered  doing  some  reeearch  and  devri(^>- 
ment.  if  only  on  a  profltmaking  basis  for 
others. 

In  theae  first  years,  however,  until  the 
corporation  is  established,  there  seems  to  be 
a  legitimate  role  for  NASA.  But  dtiring  this 
period  NASA  should  be  reimbursed  for  re- 
search and  development.  It  should  not  be 
too  difficult  to  work  out  a  formula  for  reim- 
bursement. Kvery  research  ccxporaUon  in 
this  country  goee  through  the  jxocass  in  bill- 
ing Its  clients. 

The  corporation  argues,  however,  that  it 
would  be  inequitable  to  m^ike  it  pay  for 
research  because  other  private  companies 
may  benefit  from  NASA's  research  program. 
But  this  corporation,  unlike  other  private 
companies,  was  created  as  a  private  monop- 
oly for  the  specific  purpoee  of  turning  over 
to  private  enterprise  communications  satel- 
lite development,  operation,  and  ownership. 
In  the  aircraft  and  other  industries,  where 
the  Govenunent  does  finance  a  great  deal 
of  research,  the  companies  are  competitive 
and  also  invest  a  great  deal  of  their  own  risk 
capital  on  research  and  development.  Na- 
tional security  and  the  air  safety  of  hxunan 
life  are  involved  in  the  Government's  air- 
craft research  program,  and  these  purposes 
have  the  highest  priority. 

As  for  the  corporation's  argument  that 
NASA  research  will  benefit  manufacturers 
of  satellite  components,  the  corporation  it- 
self will  be  the  \iltimate  beneficiary,  for  the 
component  companies  will  be  contracting 
with  the  corporation. 

Last  year  Congress  made  a  decision  to  rely 
on  private  enterprise  to  develop  an  opera- 
tional communications  satellite  system.  At 
that  time  I  said  that  the  action  amoimted 
to  a  giveaway  of  a  vast  taxpayers'  investment. 
I  also  warned  that  the  proposed  private, 
profitmaklng  corporation  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  invest  In  advanced  research  and 
development. 

It  is  clear  from  the  testimony  before  the 
conunittee  this  year  that  NASA  and  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  expect  the 
Government  to  finance  future  research  and 
development  in  a  continuing  giveaway. 
Apparently  the  corporation  Intends  to  sit 
back  and  take  advantage  of  NASA's  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  its  private  stock- 
holders. Congress  shoiild  face  this  Issua 
squarely,  accept  the  consequences  of  turning 
over  communications  satellites  to  the  cor- 
poration, and  require  some  form  of  reim- 
biu'sement  to   the   Government. 

WnxzAM  F.  Rtam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  areas  in  which  NASA  should  ex- 


hibit greater  concern  f<»>  the  public  In- 
terest. I  am  pleased  that  in  the  report 
under  committee  views  the  conflict-of- 
interest  question  is  raised.  NASA  should 
not  put  any  contractor  In  a  preferred 
position  and  should  be  constantly  alert 
to  the  implications  of  c(»centratlng 
know-how  and  technology  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  giant  corporations. 

We  s^y  hi  the  report  that  NASA 
should  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  ^- 
portunity  for  all  firms  to  compete  for 
NASA  contracts.  Congress  should  in- 
sist on  competitive  bidding  wherever  pos- 
sible. Let  us  look  at  how  NASA  has 
handled  the  letting  of  the  contract  for  a 
communlcatlinis  system  at  onnplex  39. 
Merritt  Island,  Fla.,  from  which  Apollo 
will  be  launched  to  the  moon. 

NASA  invited  bids  for  this  communi- 
cation sjrstem.  Some  48  contractors  sub- 
mitted bids  which  were  to  be  opened  on 
or  about  June  17.  Before  the  bids 
were  opened,  NASA  reversed  itself  and 
announced  that  20  percent  of  this  sys- 
tem would  be  awarded  to  A.T.  &  T.  or  its 
subsidiary  and  only  80  percent  would  be 
open  for  competitive  bidding.  Mr. 
Chahman.  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  investigate  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  decision  and  find  out  why 
NASA  suddenly  determined  that  the 
competitive  bidding  process  should  be 
abandoned  in  order  to  insure  20  percent 
of  the  system  for  a  corporate  giant. 

Mr.  CHialrman,  during  the  1962  debate 
on  the  NASA  authorization  I  questioned 
the  tendency  of  NASA  to  contract  with 
outside  corporations  for  personnel  serv- 
ices. Both  the  Bellc(un  and  General 
Electric  contracts  in  effect  augment 
NASA  personnel.  Bellcom  provides  sys- 
tems engineering  advice  and  competence 
and  General  Electric  provides  integra- 
tion, reliability  and  checkout  services  as 
well  as  hardware.  I  believe  NASA  should 
develop  this  competence  In-house.  In- 
house  capability  will  result  in  greater 
economy  and  will  avoid  the  undesirable 
consequence  of  concentrating  vital  know- 
how  in  a  few  companies. 

NASA  should  come  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  the  necessary  funds  to  hire  suffi- 
cient scientists  and  engineers  so  that  It 
will  not  have  to  go  outside  and  set  up 
private  corporations  In  order  to  pay 
salaries  comparable  to  indus^. 

Mr.  C^liainnan.  I  would  like  to  say 
another  word  about  the  GE  ccmtract. 
For  some  Inexplicable  reason,  after  testi- 
fying on  April  9,  1963,  that  the  OE  con- 
tract would  be  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1964  and  that  no  other 
expense  was  anticipated.  NASA  on  April 
16,  1963.  issued  a  press  release  announc- 
ins  the  extension  of  the  GE  contract  to 
provide  services  at  the  Mississippi  test 
facili^  for  guard  services,  cafeteria 
services,  parking  lot  service — hardly 
competences  associated  with  the  General 
Electric  Co.  And  this  was  done  without 
competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  related  a  num- 
ber of  examples  of  areas  in  which  I  be- 
Ueve  close  legislative  oversight  must  be 
exercised.  When  any  agency  has  $5.3 
bilUon  to  spend,  90  perc«it  to  be  con- 
tracted out  to  Industry,  the  public  in- 
terest must  be  protected  with  vlgllanoe. 
I  hope  that  NASA  will  not  lose  sight  of 
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flelenee  and  AstronautleB  of  the  House  of 
nepreaanUttvea  and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sdenoes  of  the  Senate  of 
the  nature,  looatloa.  and  estimated  coet  of 
such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Beeearch 
and  development"  or  for  "Construction  of 
facllltiee"  may  remain  available  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  ptirsuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
835X)00,  tor  scientific  consvUUtlons  or  extra- 
ordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  ofllcers  of  the  Oovemment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  fxinds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $100,- 
000. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  authoriaed  by 
this  ssctlon  may  be  expended  for  the  eetab- 
Ushment  of  an  Electronic  Reeearch  Center 
unleee  the  Admlnlstrattw  has  transmitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sdencee  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee (HI  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  detailed  study  of  the 
geographic  location  of,  the  need  for,  and  the 
nature  erf,  the  propoeed  Center,  and  (1)  each 
such  committee  has  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objectton  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  Center,  or  (3)  forty- 
five  days  have  paaeed  after  the  transmittal 
by  the  Administrate  of  such  study  to  those 
c(»nmlttees. 

(1)  Until  such  time  as  the  National  Aero- 
nautica  and  ^lace  Administration  shall  es- 
tebllsh  uniform  design  criteria  and  con- 
■tructlon  standards  for  facilities  for  which 
appropriations  are  authorised  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  the  Nattonal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  utilise  for  such  fa- 
cllltiee design  criteria  and  construction 
standards  established  either  by  the  General 
Servlcee  Administration,  the  United  States 
Navy  Bureau  of  Tarda  and  Docks,  <»•  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Sbc.  3.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amotmts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (3),  (8).  (4),  (5),  (fl),  (7), 
(8).  (8),  (10),  (11).  and  (12).  of  subsection 
1(b)  may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  be  varied  upward  6  per  cen- 
tinn  to  meet  tuiuaual  cost  variations,  but  the 
total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  $667,- 
360.400. 

Ssc.  3.  Not  to  exceed  3  i>er  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  piursuant  to  subsection 
1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities'*  appropriation,  and, 
when  so  transferred  together  with  $30,000,000 
of  the  funds  apprc»clated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(b)  hereof -nfother  than  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph  (13)  of  such 
subsection)  shall  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  labora- 
tories and  other  Installations  at  any  location 
(including  locatlona  specified  in  subsection 
1(b)),  If  (1)  the  Administrator  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  because  of 
changes  in  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scientific 
or  engineering  developments,  and  (2)  he  de- 
termines that  deferral  of  such  action  until 
the  enactment  of  the  next  authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  in  asronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties. The  funds  so  made  available  may  be 
expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilitate, or  install  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works.  Including  land  aoqulsitlon,  site 
preparation,    appurtenances,    utilities,    and 


equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be 
obligated  for  expenditure  or  wpwMied  to 
oonstruet.  expand,  or  modify  laboratories 
and  other  installatloos  untU  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  has  transmitted  po  the 
Cooomlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning (1)  the  nature  of  such  ooostructlon, 
expansion,  or  modification.  (3)  the  coet 
thereof,  including  the  coet  of  any  real 
estate  action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the 
reason  why  such  construction,  exiMmsion, 
or  modification  is  neoessary  in  the  national 
interest. 

Sac.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  need  for  any  program  or  item 
deleted  by  the  Congrees  from  requests  as 
originally  made  to  either  the  TTmieo  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sdencee, 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  or 
item  in  excees  of  the  amount  actxudly  au- 
thorised for  that  particular  program  or  item 
when  the  authorisation  orl|^naIly  requested 
of  either  such  committee  for  such  program 
or  Item  has  been  qMCiflcaUy  reduoed  by  the 
Congrees,  and 

(3)  no  amount  amsK^irlated  pxusuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  xised  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  preeented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  commtttse, 

until  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has 
secured  the  prior  approval  of  each  such  com- 
mittee. If.  within  thirty  days  after  the 
transmittal  of  a  requeet  for  siich  approval 
by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee,  no  ob- 
jection has  been  raised  by  either  committee, 
their  approval  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
secured. 

Ssc.  5.  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  au- 
thorlaed  to  transfer,  with  the  i4>proval  of  the 
Biureau  of  the  Budget,  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  (other  than  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  paragraph  (18)  of 
subsection  1(b) ),  to  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  transfer  neoessary  for  the  effi- 
cient accompliahment  of  the  objectivee  for 
which  the  funds  have  been  i4>propriated. 
Not  more  than  $30,000,000  of  the  funds  au- 
thorised by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section,  and  no 
transfer  in  excess  of  $350,000  shall  be  made 
tmder  this  secticm  unices  the  Administrator 
has  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sdenoes  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nauUcs  of  the  House  of  Beisresentatives  a 
written  statement  concerning  the  amount 
and  purpoee  (rf,  and  the  reason  for,  such 
transfer,  and  (1)  each  such  committee  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  that  transfer,  or  (2)  thirty 
days  have  passed  after  the  transmittal  by  tbe 
Administrator  of  such  statement  to  those 
committees. 

Sic.  6.  Section  307  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f<^lowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  authorisation  of  any  appropria- 
tion to  the  Administration  shall  expire  (un- 
less an  earlier  expiration  is  specifically  pro- 
vided) at  the  close  of  the  third  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  au- 
thorization was  enacted,  to  the  extent  that 
such  approprlaton  has  not  theretofore  ac- 
tually been  made." 

Sac.  7.  This  Act  may  be  elted  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnistrati<m 
Authorization  Act.  1864." 
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AlfXNDMBMT   OTOBD  ST  lOt.  nU.T 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflter 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Ifr.  Psllt:  Page  9, 
line  35,  strike  out  "$35,000,000>*  and  Insert 
"$16,000,000'*. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  amount  in 
the  bill  for  facility  planning  and  design. 
The  administration  asked  for  $10  mil- 
lion. The  subcommittee  which  consid- 
ered this  part  of  the  bill  did  not  change 
this  figure,  but  when  the  matter  came 
up  in  the  full  committee  an  additional 
amount  of  $15  million  was  added  to  the 
original  $10  million.  miJdng  a  total  of 
$25  million.  In  committee  at  the  time, 
I  offered  a  substitute  motion  to  fix  the 
amount  at  $15  million,  but  it  did  not 
carry. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 
Surely  $15  million  is  adequate. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  advance  design 
amendment  money;  and  your  amend- 
ment would  still  give  $5  million  more 
than  the  President  has  requested,  when 
he  requested  $10  million? 

Mr.  PELLY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  support  the  amendment  and  would 
request  the  chairman  likewise  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAniMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
froBi«Washington  [Mr.  PelltI. 
^^^Ttfce  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AlONDMKMT  OrrxaCD   BT    Ma.   WEAVES 

Mr.  WEAVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weaves:  Page 
6,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(J)  Of  the  amoimt  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  paragraph  (13)  of 
subsection  (b),  $3,000,000  shall  be  for  use 
in  the  expansion  of  the  existing  life  sciences 
research  facilities  at  Wright-Patterson  Field, 
Ohio,  or  Brooks  Medical  Center,  Texas,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator." 

Page  1.  line  6,  strUce  out  "$5,238,119,400" 
and  Insert  "$5,235,470,400". 

Page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  "$692,359,400" 
and  Insert  "$680,710,400". 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  out  "$11,044,000"  and 
Insert  "$€,404,000". 

Page  2,  Une  23,  strike  out  "$148,653,000" 
and  Insert  "$150,653,000". 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chalnnan,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  refers  to  in- 
stallations and  the  construction  of  facil- 
ities which  are  not  set  out  in  the  original 
bill.  HH.  7500.  The  paragraph  (b)  on 
page  1,  line  7,  which  goes  over  on  page  2 
of  the  biU.  you  will  note,  has  the  list  of 
f  aciUUes  that  are  the  subject  of  this  bill. 
The  Wright-Patterson  Field  is.  first,  not 


mentioned  nor  Is  the  Brooks  Air  "Font 
Base  in  Texas  mentioned  in  fUs  Bat  of 
fadUties. 

Second,  the  amendment  is  defective  in 
that  these  are  both  Departmmt  of  De- 
fense installations. 

Third,  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tiimal  Aenmautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration by  this  amendment  would  have 
the  decision  as  to  where  to  put  the  $2 
miniou  between  these  two  Department  of 
Defense  facilities.  Obviously,  it  is  not 
gennane  to  the  bill  nor  is  it  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  for  the  legislation  now 
before  us  to  determine  authorization  for 
Department  of  Defense  facilities  such  as 
these  two  facilities  eure. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wkavsr] 
desire  to  he  heard? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Yes.  Mr.  (Thairman, 
I  want  to  speak  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  cniairman,  this  is  intended  to 
maintain  a  life  sciences  research  unit 
but  to  remove  the  funds  allocated  for  the 
Ames  Research  Center  and  {4>ply  them 
at  existing  facilities  either  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Field  or  the  Brooks  Medical 
Center,  Tex.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  related  to  the  bill  and. 
therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully 
consider  that  it  is  germane  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  be  heard  further? 
This  would  obviously  be  an  authorization 
of  $2  million  beyond  the  budget  and  it 
would  be  an  authorization  for  the  use  of 
two  facilities  which  are  Department  of 
Defense  facilities.  One  of  the  facilities 
is  the  Wright-Patterson  Field  which  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Air  Force  at 
Dasrton,  Ohio,  and  the  other  is  the 
Bro(^  Airfield  located  in  Texas.  Like- 
wise, it  puts  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  the  determina- 
tion as  to  how  to  allocate  the  $2  million 
between  the  two  Department  of  Defense 
facilities  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  clearly 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  either  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
dealing  with  the  peacetime  uses  of  space 
and  clearly  beysnd  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  bill,  becaus§  neither  one  of  these 
facilities  is  mei^ioned  under  the  facili- 
ties listed  in  HJl.  7500.  imder  subpara- 
graph (b). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  asks  the 
gentleman  to  repeat  that  stetement.  Are 
these  facilities  mentioned  in  H.R.  7500? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  they  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Space  Agency  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  not.  They  are  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  armed  services,  and  they  are 
not  peacetime  agencies.  So  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  we  in  this  bill  / 
legislate  for  the  Ccmunittee  on  Armed^^ 
Services  nor  for  the  armed  services 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further,  it  is  particu- 
larly bad  because  this  amendment  puts 
in  the  power  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration the  authority  to  administer  a 


defense  agency,  a  defense  instaUation. 
and  likewise  it  gives  him  the  power,  does 
it  not  Mr.  WKAvn.  to  determine  as  be- 
tween these  installations  how  much 
money  shall  be  spent  on  either? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylyania  indulge  the 
Chair  for  just  one  further  question?  Are 
there  any  funds  in  HJl.  7500  for  the  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  in  C^alifomia? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  No, 
this  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in  C^ali- 
f omia.  But  we  do  have  an  installation 
there  for  the  X-15  and  the  X-17,  which 
is  under  lease,  just  as  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base  is  under  lease  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminisiaratton. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration does  not  run  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base,  nor  does  it  nm  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base. 

We  likewise  have,  if  I  could  say  this,  at 
Ames  Laboratory,  Moffett  Field,  a  pro- 
gram which  would  be  affected  by  taking 
away  $2  million  from  the  space  agency. 
This  program  is  operated  by  the  space 
agency  and  it  is  not  a  militery  installa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CThairman,  it  is  that  part  that  we 
are  authorizing  in  this  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
C^hair  that  the  amendment  is  germane. 
It  deals  with  the  same  subject  matter. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Weavxr]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  suiH>ort  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  proposes  that  the  sum  of 
$4,640,000  be  deleted  and  that  $2  million 
l>e  sul>stituted  for  the  Ames  Research 
Center  Life  Sciences  Laboratory. 

At  present,  there  is  about  $40  million 
invested  in  Air  Force  facilities  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Field  in  Ohio  and  Brooks 
Medical  Center  in  Texas  involved  in 
aeromedic  J  space  programs.  It  is  felt 
that  although  there  are  special  require- 
ments of  NASA  in  the  field  of  outer  q>ace, 
it  would  be  best  to  coordinate  these  fa- 
cilities under  the  two  existing  facilities. 
In  this  way,  it  should  be  possible  to  cut 
down  on  personnel  requirements,  du- 
plication of  facilities,  and  to  centralize 
aeromedlcal  efforts.  Wit^  the  shortage 
of  scientific  personnel  in  this  country, 
attracting  scimtists  away  from  other 
necessary  scientific  programs  into  the 
Life  Sciences  Research  Laboratory  ex- 
pansion proposed  at  Ames  should  be 
avoided. 

The  Air  Force  presently  has  in  excess 
of  2,100  highly  experioiced  people — 279 
scientists,  142  masters  of  science.  104 
iMtchelors  of  science.  There  are  en- 
gtoeers,  technicians,  and  direct  admto- 
istrative  support  working  in  in-house 
bioastronautic  agencies.  These  people 
work  in  highly  specialized  laboratories, 
located  principally  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  and  Brooks  Air  Force 
Base. 

It  is  apparent  that  expansion  of  bio- 
astronautics  capabilities  is  a  necessity 
tw  the  success  of  the  space  program. 
This  necessarily  must  meet  NASA  re- 
quirements aiMl  hence  should  be  funded 
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greater  ntfllsatkn  of  eziattaiff  facllitiea 
tn  the  DOD  teat  In  the  sdentiflc  com- 
munity are  indii  ated  rather  than  grad- 
ually Ineratalng  fi-bouse  NASA  research 
programs. 

To  quote  Qenejral  Roadman  before  the 
committee: 
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Moirr  BT  ICaj.  O)  ar.  Trsooobb  C.  Baawsu. 
Thfsre     ts     no    question    tht    NASA     Is 
uniquely  expcrien  :ed  In  aeleced  areas  asso- 
ciated   with    lauxeh.    flight,    and    recovery 
liereury.    However,  from 
testimony,  the 
eoold  lie  gained  that  aU 

for  9aee  ffight  la  to 
bs  found  within  M|iaA.  X  dont  baUeve  Oen- 
eral   p^^^^w**    l4tended    this    Implication. 


o«t  by  his  latsr 
r.  X  would  Uke  to  point 
out  ttte  following: 

Continuing  medical  evaluation  at  the  Mer- 
cury crewmen  la  performed  at  MtM  BAM 
(Sdiool  rt  Avtetlon  lledlelne)  and  Wttford 
HaU  USAF  Hospital.  The  midlaiil  nonitois 
for  tha  Fcojeet  Maiiniiy  ttaeldag  atatlons 
trained  at  the  SAM,  Over  the  entire 
of  the  vactoua  Mercury  flights  the 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  the  Army  supplied  med- 
ical monitors  for  tracking  stations  through- 
out the  world.  The  DOD  supplied  highly 
Staled  medical  support  pereonnel  for  the 
Msiciuiy  recovery  teams.  After  m/dh  Mer- 
cury fllglik.  the  astronaut  was  madftoally  evaU 
wated  and  debriefed  by  flight  surgeona  of 
the  schpoto  of  swrovptf^  medicine  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy.  In  addlUon.  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  have  been  an  Important  source  of 
sdentlflc  manpower  to  staff  key  positions  In 
the  NASA  orgimlsatlon  as.  for  example.  Gen- 
eral Roadman  and  many  others. 

In  any  program  as  largs  and  complex  as 
that  of  aerospaoa  msdtcine.  In  support  of 
DOD  acUvlUes  and  in  NASA.  It  Is  obvious 
that  it  will  be  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to 
get  unlfORn  and  complete  agreements  on  the 
solutions.  It  is  however,  the  desire  of  the 
Aerospace  Medical  Division  laboratories  to 
cooperate  fully  and  completely  with  NASA. 
It  Is  believed.  In  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  omiabllltlas  existing  within  our  Divi- 
sion, that  sarly  coordination  should  be  ef- 
fected before  a  program  la  flnallaed.  Thla 
would  afford  an  opportunity  to  prevent  any 
unwarranted  duplication  either  in  the  In- 
houae  tyiw  of  reaearch  or  that  done  by  con- 
tract. Since  there  la  a  rtiatlve  shortage  of 
qualified  perscmael  to  conduct  reeearch  in 
tha  overall  field  of  aerospace  medldne,  this 
would  afford  an  opportunity  to  properly 
utlUaa  the  capabllltlee  of  existing  Ubora- 
torlas  and  peraonnel. 

It  would  aeon  to  me  that  now  Ls  the 
time  to  consolidate  facilities  and  develop 
a  truly  coordinated  aeroeiwce  medical 
program  between  DOD  and  NASA. 

We  propoee  that  the  $2  million  be  used 
for  expansion  of  facilities  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Field  or  Brooks  Medical 
Center  in  the  life  sciences  field.  This 
win  proTide  a  concentrated,  coordinated 
aeromedical  program  with  a  minimum 
of  dispersion  and  displacement  of  scien- 
tific personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
I  shall  not  take  my  full  time  because  I 
know  there  are  other  Members  who  feel 
as  strongly  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment as  I  do  who  will  have  many  things 
to  say  about  why  the  amendment  should 
not  be  agreed  to. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  subcommittee  dealt  with  NASA 
rather  harshly  in  this  whole  life  sciences 
area.  As  soon  as  the  siibcommittee  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force,  the 
Navy,  and  NASA,  all  three,  were  doing 
some  work  in  this  area,  we  took  a  good 
hard  look  at  It  and  took  testimony  from 
^  all  three  agencies  of  the  Qovemment. 

We  found  during  the  hearings  that 
while  some  of  the  work  was  being  dupli- 
cated perhaps  it  was  in  areas  where 
duplication  is  warranted  but  in  other 
areas  where  NASA  had  work  to  be  done 
and  did  not  have  the  facilities  to  do  it, 
that  they  actually  contracted  with  the 
Air  Force  to  do  the  work.  They  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  some  2S  or  30  different 
areas  where  NASA  did  not  have  the  capa- 


bility to  do  ttie  reaeareh  work,  and  asked 
for  assistance  from  the  Air  For^s.  If 
I  recall  correctly,  the  Air  Forae  reoxmd- 
ed  that  they  eoakl  aariai  In  some  13 
areas.  So  a  contract  was  made  between 
the  two  agoadea  of  Ooyenunent  turning 
this  work  over  to  the  Air  Force. 

I  would  merely  conclude.  Mr.  Chair-  ■ 
man.  by  saying  we  dealt  very  harshly 
with  NASA  in  putting  the  lid  on.  further 
expansion  of  the  NASA  agency  in  this 
(>axticular  life  'science  area. 

I  would  conclude  that  irrespective  and 
because  they  do  have  a  very  unique  need 
for  life  science  research  in  the  field  of 
outer  space,  they  certainly  should  have 
a  place  for  the  people  to  do  the  research 
work  in.  For  that  reason  we  authorized 
the  $5  million  laboratory  at  Ames  Field 
I  certainly  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  Chaimum,  in  conclu- 
sion, while  a  good  deal  of  this  research 
work  is  being  done  and  while  NASA  has 
the  ability  and  competence  in  that  field 
to  do  the  research  work,  they  have  no 
tools  with  which  to  do  the  work.  This 
$5  million  item  that  Is  now  being  asked 
to  be  stricken  from  the  bill  is  Merely  for 
tools  to  do  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
done.  I  do  not  think  under  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  should  we  deny  this 
agency  of  our  Qovemment  the  facilities 
to  do  the  necessary  research  in  life 
sciences. 

Mr.  DADPARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
moit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  trying 
to  be  constructive  in  an  attempt  to  fur- 
ther bind  together  the  scientific  and 
medical  resources  of  the  Government  so 
that  we  can  have  a  better  life  science 
program  in  NASA.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  this  has  already  been  done.  If  you 
will  turn  to  three  sections  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  "Aerospace  Medicine" 
section  at  page  170,  shows  how  the  com- 
mittee, In  order  to  force  coordination 
between  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  has  already  eliminated  $5  mil- 
lion in  facilities  alone  and  there  Is  a 
commensurate  and  pxxHPortionate  reduc- 
tion in  peraonneL 

Under  biosclences,  and  if  you  will  turn 
to  page  173,  you  will  note  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  from  $35  million  to 
$21  million  in  this  part  of  the  program. 
Under  the  human  factors  system  section, 
at  page  174  which  1b  the  third  section 
through  which  NASA  operates  its  life 
sciences  program,  there  has  been  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  about  $5  million.  It 
is  well  recognized  that  the  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine  at  Brooks  Air  Force 
Base  has  the  foremost  life  sciences  capa- 
bility in  the  biosclences  field.  It  is  a 
facility  which  should  be  used  and  ad- 
mittedly can  be  used  better.  Our  com- 
mitte  has  often  brought  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  before  it  so  that 
there  could  be  a  more  effective  program 
in  the  medicine  area.  It  Is  our  belief 
that  we  have  taken  the  necessary  steps 
already  and  this  additional  cut.  as  re- 
flected in  the  offered  amendment,  will 
be  a  crippling  and  harmful  one.  It 
should  be  defeated  and  we  should  allow 
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the  Spac3  Committee  to  continue  its 
surveillance  which  has  already  ahown 
itself  to  be  so  omstructive  in  binding 
together  these  resoureea  in  the  moat 
eflldent  manner. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  <v>positl(Hi  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  enjoyed  serving  on  the  same  com- 
mittee as  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  talked  about  this  subject  many 
times.  As  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentionan  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Kaaml,  has  said,  this  matter  has 
already  been  handled.  The  question  of 
possible  duplication  has  been  raised  with 
the  Dq[>artment  of  Defense,  with  NASA, 
and  machinery  has  been  set  in  motion 
to  take  care  of  any  possible  duplication 
of  effort 

The  author  of  the  amendment  quoted 
Mr.  Brown,  Harold  Brown,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Harold  Brown  is 
one  of;  the  signatories  to  an  agreement 
dated  June  24  with  NASA  and  with  the 
Depscrtment  of  Defense  in  which  a  Life 
Sciences  Subpanel  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee  la  established.  That  onnmlttee 
has  already  begun  meeting.  I  read  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  that  committee 
which  is  described  as  follows: 

Periodically  to  review  NASA.  Department  of 
Defense,  and.  wherever  applicable,  other  na-  ' 
tlonal  Industry  and  university  life  sciences 
reeearch  facllltlee  and  requlroments  on  a 
regular  basts  in  order  to  provide  xip-to-date 
inf(»inatlon  for  planning  and  budgeting 
purpoees  as  well  as  appropriate  coordination. 

I  think  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  established  a  coordinating 
agency  for  this  purpose,  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  beating  a  dead  dog 
and  I  suggest  that  tiie  amendment  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WiavkbI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Wiavbb)  there 
were— ayes  63,  noes  67. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tdlers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Wasvxa  and 

Mr.  ElARTH. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
102.  noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AicnrDKCirr  orrsacD  bt  icb.  boudkbush 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  ai^  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roudebvsh,  of 
Indiana:  Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "SS.388,- 
119.400"  and  insert  "$5,213,719,000." 

Page  1.  Une  6.  strike  out  "$4,037,676,000" 
and  insert  "$4,013,175,000." 

Page  3,  line  17.  after  the  period,  insot  the 
following:  "Of  the  funds  appropriated  imder 
subeectlon  (a)  of  this  sectlcm.  the  amount 
authorised  for  faculties,  training  and  research 
grants  shall  not  exceed  $30,600,000." 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  ammdment  I  think 
is  quite  dear.  However,  I  would  like  to 
explain  Just  briefly  what  it  proposes  to 
do. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  amount  of  $55 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  "Facility. 


training,  and  reeearch  grants."  This  is 
actually  an  increase  of  about  $25  million 
over  fiscal  1963  and  is  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  allowed  for  fiscal  1962. 
since  at  that  time  the  authorization  was 
$12  million. 

The  purpose  of  these  facility,  training, 
and  research  grants  is  to  help  universi- 
ties in  their  scientific  research  and  col- 
lege graduate  students  throughout  the 
Nation  in  the  fields  of  science,  and  espe- 
cially those  sciences  peculiar  to  our  space 
program. 

If  this  money  is  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  would  result  in  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  this  program  being 
increased  from  900  in  September  of  1963 
to  an  anticipated  level  of  1.500  students 
in  1964. 

And  then  it  is  the  plan  of  NASA — ac- 
cording to  testimony  in  committee— to 
continue  increasing  the  number  to  an 
anticipated  level  of  4.000  total  student 
enrollees. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  finan- 
cial participation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  education.  I 
would  like  to  Just  single  out  one  agency 
in  additicm  to  NASA  as  an  example  of 
this  point. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
alone  spent  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1962,  and  in  1963 
this  was  Increased  to  $322  millicm.  And 
it  is  my  understanding  that  they  are 
asking  $589  million  for  fiscal  1964. 

I  think  we  in  the  Congress  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  having  more  than 
40  separate  and  distinct  Government 
agencies  having  programs  with  subsidies 
for  education,  without  any  effective 
means  of  coordinating  these  programs. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  not 
to  out  this  program,  but  rather  to  stabi- 
liae  it.  My  amendment  gives  NASA  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  ot  money  for 
fiscal  year  1964  which  it  had  in  fiscal 
1963. 

Therefore,  to  r^ptaA  and  make  it 
crystal  clear,  this  Is  not  a  reduction  of 
the  aome  $25  million  but  rather  the  al- 
lowance d  the  same  amount  the  pro- 
gram had  last  year. 

To  give  you  an  example  ot  the  size  and 
extoit  of  this  program,  if  we  permit 
NASA  to  reach  Its  estimated  goal  of 
4.000  graduate  students,  it  would  repre- 
sent about  IS  percent  of  the  current 
number  of  NASA  employees,  and  would 
mean  that  for  about  every  nine  employ- 
ees in  NASA  there  would  be  one  college 
student  supported  with  Government 
funds. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  it  pnlectly 
clear  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  research  in  our  country,  and  I  know 
that  the  propcments  of  this  legislation 
will  tell  you  of  the  tremendous  drain 
NASA  has  been  on  scientific  personnel 
from  private  industry.  I  believe  this 
problem  is  greatiiy  overemphasized. 

May  I  tell  yoa  that  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  subcommittee  hearings  con- 
cerning these  funds,  and  I  simply  6oat 
think  that  expansion  of  the  program  is 
Justified. 

I  was  moat  pleased  to  note  that  sev- 
eral scientific  publications  in  their  re- 
cent issues  have  agreed  with  my  stand 
that  the  slae  ot  this  training  program 


and  facility  grants  Is  getting  oompletdy 
out  of  hand. 

I  ask  that  this  ammdment  be  adopted 
and  that  we  save  about  $25  million  for 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  I 
assure  you  that  this  win  not  in  any  way 
affect  our  q;>ace  program  or  the  an- 
nounced efforts  of  our  Nation  concerning 
our  space  goals. 

Mr.  HATJ.ECfc.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLBCK.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  he  and  I,  together  with  others, 
have  discussed  this  amendment.  I  do 
want  to  say  I  think  the  amendm^it  is 
very  much  in  order  and  it  should  be 
adopted.  I  think  it  will  carry  on  the 
programs  that  the  genUeman  has  pointed 
out  with  all  necessary  q^eed  and  dlli- 
geace.  and  it  may  very  well  avoid  some 
waste  and,  certainly,  a  lot  of  duplica- 
tion that  otherwise  might  occur. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
U^nan  for  his  contribution.    \ 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Chairman;  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  genUonan  refers  to 
42  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies that  have  various  educational  pro- 
grams. I  am  Informed  that  the  total 
cost  of  these  programs  is  in  excess  of  $2 
billion.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
our  colleague,  the  genttewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  GauNl  headed  a  commit- 
tee which  has  made  a  study  of  the  inta*- 
lapping  and  overls^ping  of  these  various 
edi^ational  programs.  The  reoommen- 
datioffythat  has  been  made  in  that 
c(»mection  is  the  creation  within  the 
executive  branch  of  an  Interagency  coun-' 
cil  on  education  to  coordinate  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  all  Federal  agendea. 

I  shall  support  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  KARTH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 

opposition  to  the  ai«AnHm^»Ti|t 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  further 
economies  to  be  effected  in  this  partic- 
ular bill.  I  suggest  that  they  not  be  done 
in  the  secti(m  suggested  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudsbubh]. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  must  realize  thaV 
the  program  we  are  talking  about  deals 
only  with  predoctoral  grants.  There  are 
no  other  educational  grants  involved  in 
the  NASA  training  program.  It  is  only 
predoctoral,  3-year  predoctoral,  training 
grants  in  the  scientiflc  «ltifcipiinefi 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  RouDKBusHl  says  he  does  not 
want  to  cut  this  program;  he  does  not 
want  to  cripple  it;  he  merely  wants  to 
stabilize  it  Let  m€  tdl  you  why  his 
amendment  cannot  possibly  do  it  In 
the  first  instance  this  program  was  de- 
veioped  several  years  ago  by  NASA  and 
it  has  ah«ady  been  ad(H>ted  or  at  least 
the  phUoeof^  or  the  theory  has  been 
adopted  by  the  House  to  the  effect  that 
by  school  year  1967-68  we  should  be 
graduating  approximately  1.000  doctCHttl 
students  in  the  scientiflc  disciplines 
every  year. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  by 
the  1967-68  school  year  we  will  have 
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tadnv  tteir  predoetoral 
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ectlon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
la  oiyosition  to  the  amendnifint  of  the 
gmtlwnan  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Rouaa- 
ausBl.    His  oomi  laint  seems  to  be  that 


the  total  of  $88  mffllon  for  the  oonstruo- 
tloa  of  laboratory  faeOities  and  the 
training  of  scieuUsts.  tedinielans  and 
engineers  in  our  universities  and  the 
researdi  grants  to  our  universities  is  too 
large  an  amount  He  would  propose  to 
return  the  funding  to  the  level  of  1963. 
or  from  $55  million  to  $35  million.  Be- 
fore the  dose  of  this  debate  I  think  we 
dwuM  analyse  some  of  the  items  in  this 
authorization  because  the  subcommittee 
spent  a  lot  of  time  and  held  extensive 
hearings  before  it  recommended  the  full 
$55mlUion. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  cannot 
train  these  predoetoral  scientists  very 
wdl  unless  you  have  adequate  facilities, 
and  this  Boeans  laboratory  facilities  and 
equipment  which  in  turn  must  be  housed. 
Fiscal  year  1963  had  money  for  the  con- 
structioB  of  only  223,000  square  feet  in 
seven  untversities.  Our  fiscal  year  1964 
authorisation  i^roposed  only  400.000 
square  feet  at  11  universities,  nationwide. 
This  Is  a  modest  program.  It  is  not  a 
big  program;  It  is  not  beyond  wliat  can 
reasonably  be  eatpected  to  provide  the 
needed  facilities. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  training  grants. 
The  program  provides  for  only  a  limited 
supp^  of  highly  trained  scientists  and 
engineers.  This  training  program  pro- 
vides a  3-year  training  opportunity 
to  graduate  students  offering  Fh.  D.'s  in 
space-rdated  areas. 

These  trainees  wffl — after  their  train- 
ing—become  high  caUber  scientists  and 
engineers.  These  stipends  are  on  a  oom- 
petitlve  level  with- other  sources  includ- 
ing oQier  Federal  agendea.  They  will 
not  draw  students  away  from  other  de- 
in  these  institutions  of 
kamlng.  It  is  hoped  1.250  students  can 
be  added  hi  the  faU  of  1964  and  another 
1.900  tat  the  fan  of  1965.  As  has  been 
■sentloaed  here  betare,  lead  time  Is  im- 
portant and  the  goal  of  graduating  1.000 
students  a  year  will  not  be  reached  until 
the  spring  of  1967.  If  the  proposed 
amwidMfHi  is  adopted  here  toda^,  It  will 
seriously  damage  the  projected  program 
which  calls  tOK  a  stabilised  figure,  of  the 
graduating  of  1.000  students  per  year. 
Every  phase  and  feature  of  this  program 
is  reasonable.  The  stipend  is  $3,400  for 
a  full  year  of  graduate  study. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  the  proposed 
research  grants.  This  is  a  more  fiexiUe 
program,  than  that  where  NASA  con- 
tracts with  induBtry  for  its  research  re- 
quiremoits.  It  is  a  plan  whereby  there 
is  a  consolidation  of  related  research 
projects  within  a  university  and  a  multi- 
discitflnary  spproach.  This  means  that 
where  a  university  has  received  a  re- 
search grant  and  a  project  Is  outlined. 
then  «n#t*«*^  of  following  the  traditional 
approach  of  dealing  with  several  depart- 
ments in  aevoral  universities,  a  sort  of 
pffH**flg^  approach  is  followed. 

This  means  that  full  efforts  of  a  group 
will  be  focused  on  ope  objective  and  the 
group  may  include  perhaps  biologists, 
geologists,  physicists,  chemists,  electron- 
ics gpectalists,  meteorologists,  and  engi- 
neers who  win  work  together  as  a  closely 
knit  group  with  one  object  in  mind.  I 
suppose  this  sort  of  aiv>roach  might  even 
be  comparable  to  a  miniature  Manhat- 
tan project  or  a  sman  scale  Polaris  proj- 
ect in  which  all  eyes  are  focused  upon 


obtaining  fast  resutts  and  reaching  the 
objeotlve  as  quioUy  as  possiMe  throufl^ 
the  elimination  of  any  possible  time  lags 
or  administrattve  redtape  by  a  multi- 
disciplinary  approach.  This  sort  <rf  an 
approach  has  the  advantage  that  if  there 
is  a  gap  in  research  it  may  now  receive 
quick  attention  and  the  gap  win  be  filled 
in  without  any  possible  artificial  distor- 
tion l»y  tradltlcmal  organisation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  those 
who  would  make  light  and  -poke  fun 
at  some  of  these  research  activitiee  as 
being  offbeat  simply  because  some  of  this 
research  has  to  do  with  investigation  of 
such  things  as  frog's  eyes,  fiys,  bcUs,  dol- 
phins, hcMning  pigeons,  and  beetles,  but 
all  of  this  is  not  funny  or  as  offlieat  as 
it  may  seem  upon  first  consideration. 
The  frog's  selective  eye  can  see  small 
objects  as  possible  food  azui  large  ob- 
jects as  possible  enemlsa.  RCA"*  ap- 
plied research  laboratories  thought 
enough  of  such  an  investigation  that 
$300,000  has  been  9ent  to  create  a  500- 
pound  dectronic  repUea  of  a  frog's  eye. 
Many  corporatlona  and  reoearoh  instl- 
tutions  are  trying  to  find  out  how  na- 
ture does  better  in  many  fields  than 
man's  devices. 

Someone  has  facetiously  and  in  an 
effort  to  be  funny  crlticiaed  the  study 
of  the  mating  caU  of  a  Central  Amer- 
ican toad,  but  there  are  reseah^h  institu- 
tions that  think  this  win  have  a  prac- 
tical appUcation.  A  few  srears  ago  there 
was  some  money  spent  on  the  love  life 
of  the  worm  fiy.  It  was  learned  that 
they  mate  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  and 
by  sterilising  the  males  by  irradiation 
it  was  posBlble  to  eradicate  a  disease  ot 
cattle  in  FlorkU  that  is  estimated  to 
have  saved  $39  million  a  year. 

Some  of  our  critics  turned  funny-man 
have  Jested  about  research  into  bats,  but 
a  lot  has  been  learned  about  thdr  sys- 
tem of  radar  whkh  keeps  them  from 
slamming  into  waUa.  Some  would-be 
humorists  and  self-styled  jokesters  have 
a  lot  of  fun  talking  about  experiments 
with  dolphins.  They  dimild  infrnm 
themselves  that  dolphins  use  sonar  and 
these  funny  people  should  also  remem- 
ber that  a  hflnilng  pigeon  is  a  better 
navigator  than  man.  These  wits  and 
wisecradcers  shouU  take  the  time  to  find 
out  that  flying  beetles  have  an  eye  that 
can  measure  landing  speed  so  that  they 
can  slow  down  for  the  approach  and 
that  perhaps  their  sjrstem  can  be  adopted 
for  airplanes.  Those  who  would  lam- 
poon some  of  the  research  done  by 
NASA  should  know  that  many  industries 
would  be  delighted  to  learn  more  about 
how  nature  performs  its  w<mders  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  a  proper  pursuit 
for  Federal  research. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  say  that  if  there  are  some  sincere 
Members  who  may  honestly  believe  ttiat 
there  is  no  urgency  in  this  racd  to  the 
moon  and  may  even  iidleve  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  this  year's  total 
authorization  then  even  these  persons 
should  not  Join  in  the  approval  of  this 
amendment  which  would  reduce  the  au- 
thorization for  training  and  research 
grants:  I  say  this  is  so  because  amoivg 
those  who  would  oppose  a  lunar  landing 
there  is  a  substantial  number  who  recog- 
nize the  sdentlflC' value  of  a  great  part 
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of  the  qiaoe  exploration  progranL  I  say 
additionally  that  even  those  who  are  not 
at  all  in  favor  of  the  space  program  and 
give  as  their  reason  that  more  money 
should  be  spent  upon  resouxh  that  wm 
lead  to  new  discoveries  and  break- 
throughs hi  the  fidd  of  medical  scloice, 
then  even  these  persons  should  oppose 
this  amendment  because  some  of  these 
research  grants  and  some  of  these 
tralne<:  sdentlsts  will  be  working  in  the 
field  of  biosciences  and  the  life  sciences 
and  may  very  well  come  upon  a  discovery 
or  accomplish  a  breakthrough  that  wiU 
free  the  world  from  the  cm'se  of  cancer. 
I  hope  that  this  proposed  amendment 
will  be  defeated  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Sd- 
ences  sustained. 

ISx.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
RouDKBusH]  stated  that  there  was  a  great 
drain  on  the  sdentlflc  persoimd  of  the 
Nation  by  NASA.  It  seems  to  me  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  great  drain  on 
scientific  persoimd  of  NASA  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  in  Congress  to  try  to  enrich 
the  weDsprings  of  that  scientific  talent 
by  doing  the  very  thing  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  today  in  providing  for  addi- 
tional sdentlflc  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships through  NASA.  People  like  Van 
ADen  and  oin*  other  great  scientists  of 
today  wlU  not  last  forever.  We  must 
train  new  people  to  take  their  place. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  NASA 
scientific  fellowship  program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
WiU  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  ylekl  to  the  able 
genUeman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yielding 
because  while  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  am  keenly  Interested  in  this 
particular  field  of  activity. 

In  1950  the  United  States  had  a  dear 
margin  of  superiorly  over  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  niunber  of  engineers  and 
sdentlsts  that  graduated  every  year. 
We  were  graduating  about  16.000  more  a 
year  than  was  the  Soviet  Union  in  1950. 
That  completely  reversed  Itself  in  the 
period  of  1950  to  1960.  By  1960  the 
Soviet  Union  at  that  time  had  111.000 
graduated  annually  as  compared  with 
38,000  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  to 
me  tiiat  this  is  right  at  the  core  of  the 
problem  that  we  ran  Into  in  the  1950's 
when  they  put  sputnik  up  in  the  air 
ahead  of  us.  This  is  vital  to  our  pre- 
eminence in  space.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  this  superiority  we  need  this  trained 
sdenttfic  manpower.  This  goes  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  problon  of  space 
leadership. 

I  hope  the  amendment  wUl  be  defeated. 
,  ISx.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentieman  from  Oldahoma  is  al)6olutely 
right  It  is  easy  to  vote  a  billion  doUars 
for  a  manned  spf^e  fiight  program, 
something  that  has  glamour,  but  it  is 
very  diScult  to  get  a  littie  money  to  train 
the  brainpower  to  operate  the  program. 
The  only  way  we  can  keep  this  program 
moving  forward  Is  by  strengthening 
those  universities  that  train  the  talent 
to  keep  America  first  in  space.  I  trust 
the  amendment  will  i)e  defeated. 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chafaman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  grieves  me  to  have 
to  stand  up  in  oppodUon  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiana.  We  Hooders  have  a  tend- 
ency to  stick  together  except  when  it 
comes  to  politics.  Then  some  of  us  seem 
to  stray  from  the  Republican  leadership 
that  the  State  of  Indlaiut  has  provided 
in  this  House. 

I  must  oppose  Uie  fttmrnr^mppt  which 
my  beloved  colleague  who  represents  In- 
diana so  ably  on  our  committee  has  of- 
fered to  the  House  today.  Anticipating 
this  move  on  the  part  of  someone,  I  de- 
cided It  would  behoove  me  to  check  and 
see  what  universl^  presidents  tn  Indiana 
would  say  about  this  particular  move  and 
how  they  felt  alxHit  the  training  pro- 
gram which  NASA  is  providing  through 
the  great  universities  and  colleges  of 
this  country. 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Hovde,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
verdty,  and  to  Dr.€tahr.  of  Indiana  Uni- 
verdty.  and  asked  them  how  they  fdt 
about  a  reduction  of  this  $55  million 
amoimt.  I  recdved  a  very  courteous  and 
detailed  reply  frtMn  each  of  these  two 
distinguished  university  presidents. 

Dr.  Stahr.  president  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, said  this: 

Aa  for  Tnrtlana  UnlTersity,  we  could  easily 
have  used  twice  as  many  tralneeehlps  as 
were  allotted  to  us  In  1063  with  no  diminu- 
tion at  quality  in  the  grad\iate  students  so 
supported. 

Dr.  Hovde,  preddent  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, who,  by  the  way,  wrote  a  very 
detailed  letter  of  five  pages  in  length  sup- 
porting tills  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $55  million,  said  this: 

Tlie  projected  1964  expenditure  of  $55 
million  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  facility,  training 
and  research  grants  for  universities  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  United  States  Is  ex- 
tremely Importimt  to  our  ooiintry  as  well  as 
to  Purdue  University.  Should  these  fluids 
be  cut  back  In  any  significant  amount,  the 
consequences  will  be  most  serious. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  Bfr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  ask  the  House  for  permlsdon 
to  indude  these  letters  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

PusoDS  UNivnsmr, 
Omcs  Of  TBx  PaxsmENT, 
Lafapette.  Ind^  July  6.  1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edwaxd  Roush, 
Ttie  House  of  Representative*,  \ 

Washington,  D,C. 

Mt  Dxax  CoNGSESsiCAN  RoxTBH :  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  letter  relative  to  the  action  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. The  projected  1964  expenditxure  of 
$66  million  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  facility,  training, 
and  research  grants  for  universities  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  United  SUtes  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  country  as  well  as 
to  Purdue  University.  Should  theae  funds 
be  cut  back  in  any  signlflcant  aoMwnt,  the 
consequences  will  be  most  serious. 

The  United  States  is  rich,  indeed.  In  mate- 
rial resources.  So  rich,  in  fact,  that  total 
Involvement  in  World  War  U  caused  only 
minor  rationing  of  goods  at  home  ^»yi  the 
effort  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  wiU  requite 
only  a  small  part  of  our  flnanclal  resources. 
But.  unfortunately,  we  have  run  into  a  new 
and  entlrrty  different  i^istacle  that  will  limit 
our  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  reach  the 
moon  or  explore  the  xinlverse — an  obstacle 
that  will  limit  our  ability  to  compete  in  the 


market  place  and  provide  jobs  for  our  chil- 
dren— an  obetaele  that  may  weU  prevent  us 
from  deterring  nuclear  M*ii«h<iatiqn-  TUa 
obstacle  Is  a  shortage  of  highly  educated 
scientists  and  engineers.  Tlie  symptoms  and 
consequences  of  this  shortage  are  dear  for 
auto  see. 

1.  Since  1900  the  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  has  been  doeely  related  to  the 
rate  at  which  new  technologies  and  ^»noe 
are  discovered  and  made  available  to  civilian 
Industry  by  scientists  and  engineers.  Today 
the  rate  of  growth  of  productivity  and  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  standard  of  Uving  in 
the  United  States  fall  far  behind  nearly  every 
other  industrialized  nation  of  the  world. 
Part  of  the  reason  is  that  our  shortage  of 
engineers  and  scientists  requires  that  we  de- 
vote less  of  their  time  to  civilian  Industry 
than  many  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
For  example.  Western  Europe  and  wngintni 
combined  devote  more  technical  effort  to 
their  dvlUan  economy  than  aU  oC  tlie  United 
States. 

a.  By  1970  the  potential  need  for  engineers 
Is  expected  to  exceed  the  supply  by  250,000, 
according  to  the  National  Sdenoe  Pknmda- 
tion  and  the  Bxireau  of  Labor  statisUos.  It 
wotild  take  aU  the  engineering  colleges  and 
schools  in  the  United  States  nearly  8  years 
to  graduate  this  nimiber  of  men  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  output. 

8.  The  number  of  sdentlsts  and  engineers 
capable  of  doing  reeeardi  and  development 
work  increases  by  only  about  7  percent  per 
year,  while  total  appropriations  for  reeeareh 
and  development  have  grown  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  IS  percent  per  year.  There- 
fore, the  expenditure  per  technical  man-year 
has  grown  from  rou^ily  $19,000  in  1960  to 
$36,000  in  1962  and  is  a  measure  of  the  nte 
at  which  the  supply  of  highly  trained  people 
is  falling  behind  the  funds  of  research  and 
development. 

4.  During  the  last  decade  the  shortage  of 
well-qualified  technical  people  has  Incnased 
the  cost  of  research  and  development  to  the 
point  where  there  has  been  Uttle,  if  any 
growth  In  dvUlan  research  and  development 
supported  by  firms  with  fewer  than  6  000 
employees. 

A  shortage  of  manpower  clearly  exists  in 
engineering,  mathematics,  and  the  physical 
sciences  at  all  levels  from  the  technician  to 
the  Ph.  D.,  but  it  is  the  greatest  at  the  Mghw 
levels  of  training. 

I  cannot  emphsslae  too  strongly  the  rs- 
q>on8lbillty  which  NASA  should  ««»i'wnt  for 
the  education  of  more  students  in  the  aisas 
of  knowledge  related  to  our  q;>ace  effort.  It 
has  been  estlmafd  that  the  antldpated 
growth  of  the  q>ace  program  alooe  would  ab- 
sorb the  total  ou^ut  of  engineers,  »»'«tKt- 
matlrlans,  and  physidal  scientists  frcm  our 
coUeges  and  universities  for  the  next  few 
years  with  nothing  left  over  for  the  needi 
of  defense,  our  dvlllan  economy,  and  mors 
teachers  to  handle  a  growing  populaUon  with 
Increasing  needs  for  the  highest  of  educa- 
tional opportunities.  The  NASA  program 
cannot  grow  at  the  expense  of  these  activities. 

To  produce  more  coUeve -trained  engineets. 
mathematicians,  and  sdentlsts,  we  need  more 
students,  more  teachers,  more  facilities. 

A  tidal  wave  of  students  la  on  its  way  to 
ooUcge.  We  must  be  prepared  to  attract 
greater  numbers  and  peroeBtagss  at  tA^m 
Into  these  erttleal  areas  and  to  sducsts 
them.  We  have  evidence  on  our  campus 
that  this  can  be  doos. 

The  most  orltleal  nssd  Is  for  teachers  whose 
education  has  gons  beyond  the  level  of  tbs 
imdergraduate  and  graduate  students  whom 
they  wlU  tsach.  This  aeesntnates  ths  al- 
ready terrlfle  prassuvs  of  demand  f&r 
who  have  had  ths  sdooatlooal  and 
eq>eriencs  leading  to  the  Ph.  D. 

demand  reOseted  in  current  salary 

by  Industry  of  $12,000  and  up  for  Fb.  D. 
graduates,  reported  by  the  Purdue  Place- 
ment Service. 
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and  davalopmont  aiparlanoe,  80 
of  whom  wwe  angliM«a,  and  800 
englneera  and  adentlata  oomlng  directly 
from  thalr  college  work.  It  la  apparent  that 
NASA  la  a  seeker  of  a  major  fraction  of  the 
Nation's  topflight  pi'ofsaslnnal  talent  and 
that  major  development  ooats  must  be  a 
neoaaaary  and  legitimate  part  of  its  pro- 
gram. 

PurdiM  Unlverstty's  experience  with  the 
current  NASA  program  for  encoiiraglng 
graduate  work  In  engineering  and  the  space- 
related  sciences  has  been  limited  but  never- 
theless very  satisfactory.  We  have  found 
the  general  objectives  of  NASA  reeeareh  and 
tralneeahlp  support  to  be  well  stated  and 
flexible  enough  to  enable  us  to  meet  the 
objectlvea  of  the  university,  as  well  as  thoee 
of  NASA. 

An  outstanding  example  has  been  our  ex- 
perience with  tha  NASA  predoctorat  re- 
search training  grant  ivogram.  The  unl- 
veralty haa  ccmsldarabla  freedom  under  this 
program  la  eatabUshlng  Its  method  of  se- 
lection of  trainees,  their  replacements.  If 
any,  and  the  selection  of  eligible  areas  of 
study  in  the  \uilv«rslty. 

The  continuity  of  support  in  the  pre- 
doctoral  tralneeahlp  program  Is  a  highly 
dealrable  feature.  Through  this  continuity, 
the  production  of  Ph.  D.'s  Is  substantially 
accelerated.  Students  who  woxild  othervrlse 
seek  support  through  part-time  employment 
are  supported  as  full-time  students  for  the 
3-year  period. 

The  number  of  tralneeahlpa  allotted  to 
Purdue  University  has  been  much  smaller 
than  we  now  And  we  can  accommodate. 
For  the  coming  academic  year  the  unlver- 
alty propoeed  ao  traineeahlpe  as  a  starting 
number  and  was  allotted  13.  Applications 
from  well-qiudifled  students  for  trainee- 
ships  totaled  100.  Twenty-one  offers  were 
finally  made  to  obtain  13  acceptances. 
While  this  may  seem  to  be  a  high  ratio  of 
decUnationa  to  offers,  it  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  ratio  experienced  in  our  other 
fdlowshlp  programs.  It  is  api^arent,  there- 
fore, that  of  the  109  well-quallfled  appli- 
cants. 88  were  left  without  offers  in  this 
program.  As  a  result  of  this  experience, 
Purdue  University  will  most  eertalaly  re- 
quest considerably  more  tralneeahlpa  for 
the  next  academic  year. 

I  h<^)e  that  the  Congress  vrlll  reflect  on  our 
current  critical  shortage  of  highly  talented 
engineers  and  scientists  and  the  expanding 
manpower  needs  of  the  NASA  jvogram  as 
good  reasons  to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  your  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ysxnaaiCK  L.  Hovm. 

PreaULent. 
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TA  UNiviaaiTT, 
Bloomintton,  Ind.,  July  23, 1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edwakd  Rovsa, 
House  of  Jtepresentattvea, 
1407  New  House  Office  Building. 
Waahington.  D.O. 

Dkas  CoMsaBBaicAN  Roush:  I  am  most 
happy  to  learn  that  you  oppose  the  cutback 
in  funds  requested  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautlca  and  Space  Administration  tor  the 
support  of  predoct<H«l  work  in  space-related 
sciences  and  technology  from  the  $68  million 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  to  the  $80,- 
800.000  programed  in  fiscal  year  1983,  as  indi- 
cated in  your  letter  of  June  37. 

The  10  tralneeahlpa  granted  to  Indiana 
University  in  1983  were  of  inestimable  help 
in  making  it  poaalble  to  hold  top  young  pre- 
dootoral  scientists  in  the  Midwest  who  other- 
wise might  have  been  drained  away  to  pres- 
tigious eastern  and  western  universities.  We 
think  that  a  better  distribution  of  scientific 
talent  over  the  United  States  is  desirable  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  entire  Nation. 
Aa  for  Indiana  UtalTerslty.  we  could  easily 
have  iised  twice  a*  many  tralneeshlps  as  were 


allotted  to  us  la  1988  with  no  diminution  of 
quality  Ih  tha  graduate  atudanta  so  sup- 
ported. 

A  particularly  attraetiva  feature  of  the 
NASA  tralnasahlp  la  tha  provision  for  8 
years  of  uniaterruptad  support.  This  makes 
it  poaalble  for  the  youag  aoiaatlst  to  progress 
to  his  degree  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
tending  thereby  to  guarantee  completion  of 
the  degree,  and  conserving  what  haa  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  most  productive 
years  of  the  scientist  for  mrk.  after  the  de- 
gree is  awarded.  Over  a  period  of  years  this 
arrangement  should  bring  about  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  who  will  be- 
come available  to  the  profession  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

To  broiulen  the  basis  of  your  argument  for 
the  larger  appropriation.  It  might  be  helpful 
to  cite  oiu*  experience  at  Indiana  Uhlverslty 
in  this  year's  competition  for  unlveralty  fel- 
lowships, of  which  we  gave  78  sun>lemented 
by  8  Edwards  fellowshipa  and  18  Woodrow 
Wilson  Supplementary  Pond  fellowships. 
After  all  unqualified  eandldatea  for  univer- 
sity fellowshipa  were  carefully  acreened  out 
by  departmental  selection  commlttaea,  we 
still  were  left  with  seven  times  the  number 
of  qualified  candidataa  aa  eompared  to  the 
niunber  of  available  fellowships.  Further, 
there  is  Impresaiva  evidence  in  our  files  of 
the  high  quality  of  thoae  who  were  not  suc- 
cessful In  the  fellowahip  competition.  Of 
course  many,  poasibly  moat,  of  thoae  rejected 
obtained  another  support  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other for  study  somewhere  in  the  United 
Stotes,  but  alnioat  inevitahly  the  nature  ot 
this  support  necaasltatas  a  slowing  down  in 
the  progress  toward  completion  of  a  degree. 
And,  If  past  axparienca  Is  borne  out.  many 
who  ml^t  have  flnlahert  wUl  be  forced  out 
before  completing  the  degree  by  the  unre- 
lenting drain  on  personal  economic  re- 
sources. 

Although  progress  is  xmdoubtedly  being 
made  in  attracting  top  talent  to  scientific 
and  scholarly  careers,  the  lacreaslBg  demand 
for  such  trainees  leavea  the  Nation  still  in 
the  position  of  a  stgnlflcant  Imbalance  be- 
tween the  numbers  entering  these  profes- 
sions and  the  nead.  Our  own  experience  In 
recent  years  convincea  us  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased potential  for  graduate  atudy  among 
students  coming  up  ftom  the  high  schools 
today.  If  sui^>ort  of  these  people  Is  forth- 
coming, the  greatly  expanded  need  for  aden- 
tiste  can  be  met. 

While  I  am  writing  you.  let  me  add  that  It 
la  our  h<4)e  that  Increased  funds  can  be  made 
available  to  NASA  for  grante  to  collegea  and 
unlveraltlea  for  facilities,  training,  and  re- 
search. It  haa  only  been  diulng  the  past 
year  that  Indiana  University  haa  received 
aupport  from  NASA.  We  have  four  projecta 
totaling  8876.000  plus  the  above-mentioned 
fellowship  program  supporting  10  studente. 
You  can  see  that  this  is  a  modest  amount. 
However,  the  need  is  here,  and  we  like 
NASA's  policies;  and  if  more  funds  were 
available,  we  would  greatly  benefit. 

We  especially  need  funds  for  facilities 
(laboratories  and  adentific  equipment)  and 
NASA  supporte  these  needs  to  a  greater 
degree  than  other  agenclea.  We  could  also 
use  substantially  more  fellowship  assistance, 
as  I  have  said. 

We  have  recently  submitted  a  most  imag- 
inative appUcation  from  our  medical  school 
for  funds  with  which  to  do  research  on  prob- 
lems encountered  in  spaoe  exploration.  This 
we  are  certain  cannot  be  supported  unless 
NASA  receives  Increased  ftinds. 

The  Department  of  Defense  agenclea  have 
leveled  off  in  their  support  to  universities. 
In  fact,  it  amounte  to  a  reduction,  since  their 
support  ham  remained  more  or  less  fixed 
while  coste  have  Increased.  So.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  Increased  funds  which  have  been 
appnqniated  to  NIB.  NSP,  and  NASA,  the 
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unlveraitlaa  woxild  ba  haplessly  behind  in  the 
training  of  graduates  required  by  industry, 
education,  and  Government. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  own  en- 
lightened Interest  and  insight  into  the  prob- 
lem of  support  for  graduate  education. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Klvu  J.  Stabs.  Jr.. 

President. 

A  reduction  of  requested  funds  for  fa- 
cility, training,  and  research  grants  may 
not  be  detrimental  to  present  activity  Imt 
it  can  have  a  far-reaching  effect  next 
year  and  the  years  after. 

We  are  rich  in  material  resources  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  the  finan- 
cial resources  as  well  to  insure  our  con- 
tinued and  vital  progress  and  leadership 
in  space.  But  we  have  run  into  a  new 
and  entirely  different  obstacle  which  will 
limit  our  ability  to  compete  not  only  in 
space  but  in  the  marketplace,  in  our 
ability  to  provide  Jobs  for  our  children. 

This  is  a  shortage  of  highly  educated 
sdentlBts  and  engineers. 

Frederick  L.  Hovde  the  distinguished 
president  of  Purdue  University  to  whom 
I  previously  referred,  warns  that  the  po- 
taitial  need  for  engineers  in  1970  will 
exteed  the  supply  by  270,000.  He  points 
out  that  a  shortage  of  manpower  clearly 
exists  in  engineering,  mathematics,  and 
the  physical  sciences  at  all  levels  from 
the  technician  to  the  Ph.  D.,  but  it  is  the 
greatest  at  the  higher  levels  of  training. 

Dr.  Hovde  also  emphasizes  we  will  need 
at  least  400,000  new  teachers  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  next 
decade  to  meet  the  tidal  wave  of  stu- 
dents on  its  way  to  college.  And  yet,  he 
warns,  if  the  present  rate  of  completions 
of  graduate  study  continues  we  will  fall 
short  some  90,000  college  teachers  pos- 
sessing a  doctorate  degree.  We  will  fall 
short  this  great  number  even  if  we  are  to 
adhere  to  minimum  acceptable  standards 
of  a  faculty  of  only  30  percent  doctorate 
holders. 

Dr.  Elvis  Stahr,  former  Secretaiy  of 
the  Army  and  now  president  of  Indiana 
University,  points  out  the  NASA  trainee- 
ship  program  provides  3  years  of  unin- 
terrupted support.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  young  scientist  to  progress 
to  his  degree  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
This  conserves  the  most  productive  years 
of  the  scientist  for  work  after  the  degree 
ts  awarded  as  well  as  provides  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  who 
become  available  to  the  profession  in 
each  succeeding  year. 

Financial  support  in  the  form  of  fel- 
lowships is  most  generally  required  for 
this  rigorously  selected  corps  of  able  and 
scholarly  individuals  because  parental 
support  is  usually  not  provided  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Dr.  Stahr  emphasized  the  case  at  In- 
diana University  in  regard  to  the  po- 
tential number  of  potential  graduate 
students  compared  to  the  fellowships 
available.  Last  year  the  university  was 
still  left  with  seven  times  the  number  of 
qualified  candidates  as  compared  to  the 
number  of  available  fellowships. 

Dr.  Hovde  also  stressed  that  of  the  109 
well-qualified  aiH>licants  for  NASA 
tralneeshlps  at  Purdue,  88  were  left  with- 
out offers  in  this  program. 


The  space  program  is  Just  as  mnch  a 
part  of  our  efforts  to  win  the  cold  war  as 
are  our  other  efforts.  We  cannot  relax 
our  vigilance,  we  cannot  do  other  than 
our  utmost.  \ 

We  have  an  abundance  of  the  material 
and  financial  resources  to  fight  this  war. 
We  must  insure  the  intellectual  capability 
to  use  these  resources. 
'  I  ask  that  the  House  defeat  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  basic  objective  of  the  meteoro- 
logical systems  program  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is 
to  develop  meteorological  satellites  and 
sounding  rocket  technology  to  provide 
accurate  and  continuing  weather  in- 
formation. NASA,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Weather  Bureau,  is  working  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  this  objective.  This 
program  is  in  keeping  with  our  national 
policy  of  the  peaceful  vise  of  space  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind,  and  is  dedicated 
toward  maintaining  and  enhancing  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  space 
meteorological  ssrstems. 

The  NASA  effort  In  the  meteorological 
systons  is  divided  into  two  areas:  t^e 
satellite  and  sounding  rocket  programs. 
The  meteorological  satellites  provide 
cloud  photographs  and  infrared  data 
pertaining  to  the  earth's  heat  balance. 
The  sounding  rockets  are  used  to  obtain 
atmospheric  data  up  to  about  60  miles. 
This  region  is  not  covered  by  satellites  or 
balloons  and  is  necessary  for  study  of  the 
dsmamics  of  our  atmoc^ere. 

Since  the  laimch  of  the  first  Tiros  on 
April  1,  1960,  seven  Tiros  weather  satel- 
lites have  been  launched-^  record  of 
seven  successes  out  of  seven  launches. 
Further,  with  the  exception  of  a  total  of 
about  9  months,  t^ese  satellites  have 
been  producing  cloud  photographs  con- 
tinuously to  the  present.  Tiros  VI 
launched  on  September  18,  1962,  con- 
tinues to  operate  with  one  of  its  two 
cameras,  and  has  been  transmitting 
cloud  photographs  for  over  10  months — 
7  months  beyond  the  designed  expect- 
ancy. Tiros  vn  is  in  orbit  with  both 
cameras  and  otho*  experiments  (H>erat- 
ing  successfully. 

Tiros  has  provided  extensive  op&tA' 
tional  support  to  the  Weather  Bureau 
based  on  over  a  quarter  million  cloud 
photographs,  in  addition  to  infrared 
meteorological  data.  From  these  pic- 
tures, over  5,000  cloud  cover  analyses 
were  prepared,  over  700  special  storm  ad- 
visories have  been  issued,  and  there  have 
been  300  specific  Instances  where  weather 
analjrsis  has  been  improved.  Ten  hur- 
ricanes and  21  tsrphoons  were  observed, 
reported  and  tracked.  This  type  of  sup- 
port has  proven  invaluable  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  their  day-to-day  op>eratlons. 
Lastly,  but  not  least.  Tiros  has  provided 
a  wealth  of  very  useful  data  to  research 
meteorologists  not  only  in  Government 
agencies  but  to  universities  and  research 
institutes  throughout  the  world  and  has 
thus  increased  our  Nation's  knowledge 
and  advanconent  in  the  understanding 
of  atmospheric  phenomena. 


During  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  espe> 
daily  to  cover  the  hurricane-typhoon 
season,  additional  Tiros  satellites  will  be 
launched.  An  improved,  second  genera- 
tion weather  satellite.  Nimbus,  now 
nearing  completion  will  also  be  placed  in 
orbit.  Nimbus  will  have  wider  capabil- 
ities than  Tiros  as  a  result  of  its  im- 
proved sensors  and  its  near  polar  orbit. 

Incorporated  into  the  next  Tiros  to  be 
launched  is  an  automatic  picture  trans- 
mission—APT — system.  This  system 
will  televise  local  cloud  pictures  for  local 
use.  This  means  weather  people  will  be 
able  to  get  cloud  pictures  over  their  im- 
mediate area  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  Department  of  Defense  and  Weather 
Bureau  are  installing  receiving  equip- 
ment for  this  system  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

Since  Tiros  is  space  oriented,  that  is. 
it  faces  the  earth  only  on  a  portion  of 
its  orbit,  and  is  inclined  at  58°  to  the 
equator,  it  is  limited  in  its  coverage  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  a  polar  orbiting, 
earth  oriented  cartwheel  Tiros  is  planned 
for  the  near  future  and  this  space- 
craft will  also  carry  the  automatic  pic- 
ture transmission  system  for  local  users. 
This  means  weather  people  equipped 
with  low-cost  ground  equipment  will  be 
able  to  obtain  cloud  pictures  over  their 
immediate  area  anywhere  in  the  world. 

To  acquire  necessary  atmospheric  data 
from  the  earth's  surface  to  an  altitude  of 
about  60  miles.  110  small  sounding  rock- 
ets of  the  Areas  and  Loki  class  will  be 
launched  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Forty-eight  large  soimding  rockets  of  the 
Nike-Cajun  class  are  scheduled.  Tem- 
peratures, wind  velocity,  and  direction, 
air  densi^  and  pressure  and  other  use- 
ful data  will  be  measured  or  collected. 

It  is  desirable  to  extend  the  meteoro- 
logical coverage  capability  beyond  that 
of  the  Tiros  and  Nimbus  satellites  by 
providing  continuous  cloud  coverage  of 
the  earth.  It  is  planned  to  continue 
work  already  initiated  which  will  lead  to 
the  eventual  development  of  a  sjmchro- 
nous  meteorological  system.  This  sys- 
tem will  be  earth  oriented  and  will  con- 
tinuously view  an  assigned  portion  of  the 
earth.  Three  such  satellites  properly  jx>- 
sitioned  in  an  orbit  having  an  altitude  of 
22.300  miles  will  cover  Essentially  the 
entire  globe. 

In  order  to  furnish  necessary  informa- 
tion for  the  synchronous  satellite,  two 
Tiros  satellites  will  be  launched  in  ec- 
centric orbits  to  test  sensors  and  other 
equipments,  and  to  gain  knowledge  on 
the  effects  of  radiation  on  components 
at  synchronous  altitudes. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  au- 
thorization bill  before  the  House  includes 
$489,116,000  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  the  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  plant  in  support  of 
the  manned  q;>ace  fiight  program.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration requested  $564,538,000  for  this 
purpose.  An  exhaustive  review  of  the 
requirements  for  new  facilities  by  the 
SubcfMnmittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight 
resulted  in  a  redueticm  of  $75,422,000  or 
13.4  peroent. 

The  very  careful  scrutiny  of  this  pro- 
gram has  paid  dividends.    In  general. 
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the  eommlttee  hau  tried  to  avoid  elimina- 
tion from  the  prcram  of  any  item  in- 
etuded  therein  wlleh  would  In  any  way 
inqpair  the  effect!  nmmm  of  our  national 
cpaee  effort.  He  irerer.  where  deferral 
seemed  reaaooaby  poariUe.  we  felt  It 
to  be  in  the  natlo  lal  totereet  to  do  ao. 

The  aehieremei  it  of  a  lS.4-pereent  re- 
duction in  thia  pa  "t  of  the  Nation's  space 
profram  la  wftlioat  precedent  in  the 
hlatonr  of  NilSA.  TO  achieve  such  a  re- 
doetlon  without  ii  i  any  way  adversely  af - 
feethw  the  space  iffort  required  a  pains- 
taking line  item  eview  of  64  individual 
budget  requeata.  s  ■  wdl  aa  numerous  on- 
aite  Inapeetiona  li  the  field  by  varloua 
membera  of  the  oommittee.  Of  the  64 
psojeeta  for  whieli  new  authorisation  was 
reqoeeted.  only  19  aurvtved  without  aome 
adjuatment  haviiig  been  made  by  the 
committee. 

The  amount  re  nalning  in  the  bill  will 
Provide  the  minli  lum  eaaentlal  f adlltlea 
in  fiscal  year  1964  to  realise  an  orderly, 
phpwwf^f  ineremei  t  of  the  physical  plant 
neeesaary  to  aeh  ore  our  national  goal 
of  pia4yfwg  a  mat  on  the  moon  and  re- 
turning him  safe  y  to  earth  within  thla 
decade.  The  aul  lorisation  win  iwovlde 
vital  conatructioi  at  five  NASA  centers 
and  eli^t  contrictor  Inatallationa.  in 
eight  Btetea.  Tt  e  Stetea  of  Oklahoma. 
CaUfomla,  Rorlla.  Loulaiana.  Mfssia- 
slppi  lOsaonrl,  ¥  ew  Mexico,  and  Texas 
win  benefit  from  thla  effort  The  con- 
struction to  be  irovided  by  this  year's 
increment  la  primarily  operational,  de- 
vdopmental,  and  aui^ort  type  facllltlea. 
Over  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1964 
conatruetlon  effcrt— $974  million — ^In 
manned  apace  fUght  la  programed  for  the 
further  buildup  of  launch  and  launch 
supporting  f  adU  iea  at  the  launch  op- 
eratlona  center.  Cape  Canaveral.  Pla. 
Here,  conatructltn  la  continuing  at  a 
rapM  pace  on  tl«  unique  facilities  re- 
qidred  for  the  pn  flight  aaaemUy.  cher- 
oot, and  the  lauodiing  of  the  manned 
space  flight  vehl  Oes.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Saturn  d  us  of  launch  vehldea, 
laondi  and  grcimd  support  facUitlea 
moved  to  a  net  level  of  slgniflcanee, 
owiiag  chiefly  to  their  tncreaaed  com- 
plcxitj.  The  net  latmch  complex  No.  39. 
irtilch  wm  provide  the  assemUy  buUd- 
ing,  Timw«^>**wg  p  Ida  and  other  faculties 
for  the  manned  unar  landing  program, 
is  now  under  ctm  itruction.  and  the  fiscal 
year  1964  Incraoait  will  complete  90 
percent  cA  the  ret  idrement 

Construction    >f    new    developmental 
testtaig  1nstallat1<  m.  the  Bflaslssippi  Test 

•  FadUty,  was  stiirted  this  past  spring. 
This  program  in  tudes  the  second  Incre- 
ment of  these  fa  eiUUea— $93.7  mmion— 
wfaldi  are  ao  vtt  il  to  the  success  of  the 

''^-manned  apace  Bight  program.  Here, 
teat  atanda  and  <  ther  teeting  devicea  are 
being  conatructt  d  to  provide  for  the 
atatle  testing  of  teavy  rocket  stages  and 
engines  required  to  launch  the  Apollo 


lunar  mlaalons 


S-IC  and  S-n  ati  tgea  with  their  clustered 
P-l  englnea.  to 
Ifiehoud  plant. 


Hie  Advanced  Saturn 


be  assembled  at  the 
{win  be  transported  by 
barge  from  the  p  ant  and  static  teat  fired 
at  the  IClaslsaipi  i  Test  Fadllty.  prior  to 
md  mating  with  the 
Apollo  apacecraf  ;  for  the  lunar  mission 
at  Cape  Canaven  1. 


O 


Thla  program  also  includes  the  second 
increment  of  faellitiea — $35.1  million — 
for  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  near 
Houston,  Tex.  Tl^  Center,  the  home  of 
America's  astronauts,  has  as  its  primary 
ni««riftn  the  development  of  spacecraft  for 
manned  vace  flight,  the  training  of  as- 
tronauts and  the  conduct  of  manned 
flight  operations.  Ttit  fiscal  year  1964 
program  wiU  provide  only  the  minimum 
operational,  developmental,  and  support 
facilities  needed  to  meet  early  develop- 
ment and  training  objectives. 

Another  increment  of  construction  at 
the  MarshaU  Space  Flight  Center— $29 
million — is  being  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  At  this  Center  launch  vehicles  and 
qxtce  transportation  systems  to  meet  the 
space  program  requirements  are  being 
developed.  The  facilities  to  be  provided 
are  primarily  of  an  operational  and  de- 
velopmental nature.  The  MarshaU 
Center  supervises  the  Mississippi  Test 
Facility,  and  also  the  Michoud  plant  near 
New  Orleans,  La.,  where  additional  pro- 
duction faculties  are  being  provided  in 
fiacal  year  1964—48.7  miUion. 

In  addition  to  the  major  program  ele- 
menta  I  have  mentioned,  contractor  fa- 
cilities necessary  for  the  research  and  de- 
vekHnnent  of  spacecraft,  launch  vehicles, 
rocket  engines,  and  other  components, 
are  being  provided  in  California,  Mis- 
souri, New  Mexico,  and  Florida— $49.7 
milUon.  These  faellitiea  Include  further 
testing  and  evaluation  devices,  manufac- 
turing equipment,  and  a  lunar  excursion 
modiile  testing  area. 

Time  has  permitted  only  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  construction  of  facilities  in- 
cluded in  the  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram. The  committee  has  subjected  this 
portion  of  the  program  to  an  exhaustive 
analysis.  I  believe  tiiat  we  have  included 
tat  fiscal  year  1964  only  those  items 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman.  2  years  ago  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Congress  Mmunitted  tills  Na- 
tion to  a  position  of  preeminence  in  the 
oonquest  of  space.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  was  dangerously  trailing 
in  this  field.  In  these  2  years  we  have 
made  great  strides. 

Credit  for  the  achievements  of  these 
jrears.  culminating  with  Major  Co<H?er's 
dramaUe  flight  and  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  Project  Mercury  must  be  given 
to  many.  Certainly  the  President'a  de- 
cision was  of  immeasiirable  value.  To 
the  men  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdminiBtrati<Hi  this  Nation  owes  a 
real  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  vision, 
ability,  teamwork  and  tenacity  in  getting 
the  Job  done  in  a  generally  rapid  and 
efficient  manner. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  (nust  go  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  recognized 
the  challenge  of  outer  space  and  moved 
without  hesitation  to  meet  that 
chaUenge. 

Finally,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
bulk  of  the  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  For,  without  their 
realization  of  the  need  for  tills  program 
and  without  their  dedicated  support, 
there  would  have  been  no  progress. 
When  the  Congress  gave  legislative  ap- 
proval to  the  qpace  program,  it  was  re- 


fiecting  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Some  are  puzzled  as  to  why  the  tJnited 
States  would  spend  the  necessary  bil- 
lions to  go  to  the  moon  and  into  outer 
space.  Some  ask:  "Why  go  there  at  all?" 
Why  indeed?  The  drive  to  explore  the 
unknown  led  to  the  building  of  our  great 
Nation,  it  led  to  its  discovery.  Christo- 
pher Coliimbus  sought  a  passage  to  the 
east  by  sailing  west.  His  voyage  was  a 
failure,  but  the  most  profitable  failure 
in  the  world's  history.  Columbus,  of 
course,  to  many  was  Insane.  Everyone 
knew  there  was  nottilng  to  be  gained  by 
his  voyage,  and  that  his  shipa  would 
probably  sail  right  to  the  end  of  this 
flat  old  earth  and  cascade  into  eternal 
blackness. 

After  Golmnbus  came  a  long  line  of 
so-called  madmen — Hudson.  De  Soto. 
Crocket.  Boone,  Lewis  and  Clark.  It  was 
men  like  these  who  blazed  the  trail  to  a 
great  America.  Today  we  have  a  new 
breed  of  so-caUed  nuts— those  affected 
with  lunar  madneas — ^the  von  Brauns. 
the  Oilruths,  the  Webbs— and  the  Gor- 
don Coopers  and  the  John  Olenns.  It  Is 
such  men  as  these  who  wlU  lead  a  great 
America  in  the  conquest  of  outer  q;>ace. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congreaa  in  Jan- 
iiary  I  was  honored  with  a  seat  on  the 
Committee  for  Science  and  Astronautics. 
In  these  short  months  I  have  watched 
the  drafting  of  this  NASA  authorizaUon. 
and  I  have  participated  in  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  have  worked  long 
and  diligently  at  this  task.  The  $5.2 
billion  approved  Is  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars  less  than  requested,  a  substantial 
saving  in  tax  dollars.  But  this  authori- 
zation is  adequate  to  let  the  United 
States  fill  the  role  in  the  conquest  of 
spHce  to  which  this  Nation  is  committed. 

Gentlemen.  I  fully  support  HJl.  7500. 
I  support  thia  bill  because  the  program 
of  exploration  and  conquest  of  outer 
space  is  vital  to  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  Statea.  I  support  it  because 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  pioneer  spirit 
of  tills  great  Nation,  I  support  it  because 
the  American  pecvle  support  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  support  it  because  if  ever  a 
Russian  cosmonaut  lands  on  the  moon 
I  want  him  to  be  greeted  by  an  Ameri- 
can fiag  planted  by  an  American 
astronaut. 

SPACX  IS  OITB  CBALLXMOB 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  7500  which  au- 
thorizes $5.2  billion  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  l^ace  Administration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  of  the  House.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  a 
careful  study  of  this  budget,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  a  good  one. 

Long  hours  of  careful  study  have  gone 
into  this  proposed  authorization.  I  feel 
that  we  have  made  all  of  the  necessary 
economy  measures  needed,  and  that  this 
is  a  realistic  authorization  to  meet  the 
goals  of  this  Nation  in  q;>ace. 

We  realize  that  we  are  in  a  race  with 
the  Communists  to  be  first  in  qiace. 
This  Nation  must  be  first,  for  Just  as  the 
Nation  that  once  could  control  the  skies, 
could  control  the  outcome  of  armed  con- 
flict, so  can  the  Nation  today  that  can 
control  qjace  have  military  superiority 
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in  the  years  to  come.  We  dare  not  do 
less.  We  do  so  not  to  conquer,  but  rather 
to  have  the  might  that  will  deter  aggres- 
sion. We  seek  superiority  in  space  not 
for  conquest,  but  to  stand  as  a  bulwark 
for  free  men  everywhere  against  the 
forces  of  tyranny. 

Space  \s  the  challenge  of  our  time. 
We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  advance- 
ments such  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
As  Columbus  charted  new  worlds,  as  the 
Wright  brothers  ushered  in  a  new  era, 
so  the  American  people  today,  imited 
in  a  gigantic  effort,  are  charting  new 
worlds  of  scientific  advancement. 

I  think  the  reasons  tliat  this  Nation 
has  dedicated  itself  to  superiority  in  the 
space  race  is  obvious.  I  think  tills  Is  one 
of  the  most  momentous  decisions  that 
this  Nation  has  made,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  succeed. 

This  budget  or  authorization  which 
we  are  voting  on  today  is  our  method  of 
speaking  for  the  American  people  that 
we  are  meeting  this  cliallenge.  I  know 
that  those  of  you  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  following  the  hearings  and 
study  that  went  into  this  proposal  know 
that  we  have  made  the  needed  economy 
moves,  while  maintaining  all  of  the 
needed  and  necessary  programs. 

I  trust  that  we  will  pass  this  authori- 
zation with  an  overwhelming  vote  in  an- 
other chapter  in  this  tremendously  im- 
portant program  for  Americans  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  and  in  truth  for  all  man- 
kind for  ages  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
portion  of  the  program  dealing  with  geo- 
physics and  astronomy  consists  of  a 
dozen  different  studies  concerned  with 
the  problems  we  will  encounter  as  we 
move  farther  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  space  surrounding  the  earth  can 
be  divided  into  three  regions:  the  upper 
atmosphere,  the  ionosphere,  and  the 
magnetosphere.  The  upper  atmosphere 
begins  at  an  altitude  of  about  18  miles, 
where  the  mix  of  components  of  the  at- 
mosphere changes  significantly  from 
that  at  sea  level.  The  upper  atmosphere 
extends  from  18  miles  out  to  approxi- 
mately 60  miles,  where  the  signifi- 
cant components  are  no  longer  neutral 
atoms  and  molecules  but  consist  of  elec- 
trons and  ions.  The  Ionosphere  begins 
at  about  60  miles  and  extends  to  about 
300  miles.  It  Is  this  layer  which  forms 
the  mirror  against  which  radio  waves 
boimce  and  return  to  earth.  The  mag- 
netosphere extends  from  300  miles  to 
a  region  many  thousands  of  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  earth. 

So  far,  our  space  travel  has  taken  place 
in  the  upper  atmosphere  and  the  iono- 
sphere. Our  next  significant  travels  wlU 
take  us  into  the  magnetosphere.  We 
have  been  studying  the  upper  atmos- 
phere, for  s(»ne  little  time  but  there 
is  much  that  we  do  not  know  and  much 
that  we  will  need  to  know  before  we  be- 
gin our  programs  of  travel  beyond  the 


immediate  vicinity  of  the  earth.  We 
need  more  information  on  radiation,  on 
the  magnetic  phenomena  in  space,  on 
the  diaracteristlcs  of  the  ionosphere  and 
magnetosphere  as  they  affect  radio  com- 
munication, on  the  many  kinds  of  parti- 
cles that  will  be  encountered  in  space, 
and  on  the  tremendous  variations  in 
temperature  which  occur,  ranging  from 
around  400°  Fahrenheit  to  more  than 
2,000°.  Such  variations  tiave  an  Impor- 
tant effect  upon  the  orbits  of  satellites. 
As  temperature  Increases,  it  raises  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  and  changes 
its  density. 

To  study  these  and  the  many  other 
phenomena  we  have  a  rapidly  increasing 
collection  of  scientific  tools.  One  of  the 
most  productive  and  least  expensive  is 
the  sovmding  rocket.  It  is  a  device  which 
has  been  utilized  over  many  years  and  is 
very  reliable.  Its  peculiar  advantage  is 
that  it  provides  a  horizontal  cross-section 
sampling  of  the  atmosphere  and  iono- 
sphere. Another  tool  is  the  satellite, 
which  has  now  been  developed  in  a  wide 
range  of  capabilities.  Satellites,  placed 
in  orbit  around  the  earth  at  various  alti- 
tudes, provide  long-term  ci^abllitles  for 
gathering  data.  In  the  committee  re- 
port you  will  see  these  referred  to  as 
"explorers."  "monitors,**  "observatories," 
or  other  designations.  Explorers  are  de- 
signed to  look  for  things  wtiich  are  com- 
pletely unknown;  monitors  are  used  for 
the  continuous  collection  of  data  needed 
for  checking  on  behavior  and  phenomena 
which  are  known  to  exist;  and  observa- 
tories are  the  larger,  heavier,  and  more 
expensive  satellites  designed  to  carry  out 
more  intensive  and  more  accurate  ex- 
periments. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  in  our  at- 
mosphere, the  ionosphere,  and  the  mag- 
netosphere are  connected  with  the  sun 
and  with  variations  in  its  behavior. 
Much  of  the  geoplijrsics  and  astronomy 
program  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  sun. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  terrestrial 
life  depends  upon  the  sun.  It  is  rather 
astonishing  to  discover  how  little  we 
know  about  it  and  how  inadequate  our 
imderstanding  of  it  really  is.  We  know 
its  size — approximately  1,300,000  times 
the  size  of  our  globe.  We  can  make  some 
estimates  of  its  temperature,  which  in 
some  of  the  processes  that  occiu*  in  the 
Sim  may  go  as  high  as  20  million  degrees 
centigrade. 

The  sun,  which  affects  a  wide  variety 
of  activities  on  this  earth,  has  an  equally 
profound  relation  to  all  space  travel.  As 
is  well  known,  solar  activity  bears  sqme 
relation  to  the  emergence  of  sim  spots. 
These  have  been  studied  over  a  period  of 
years  and  we  find  that  they  occur  in  a 
fairly  regular  11-year  cycle.  We  are 
near  the  end  of  one  of  these  11 -year 
cycles  and  next  year.  1964.  will  be  the 
low  point  of  sunspot  activity,  the  so- 
called  year  of  the  quiet  sun.  It  is  a  pe- 
riod of  unusual  opportunity  for  research 
and  study. 

Much  of  the  program  will  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  earth-sun  relationships, 
solar  emissions,  and  a  correlation  of 
solar  phenomena  with  changes  in  mag- 
netic activity,  the  Intensity  of  radiation 
and  particles  in  q>ace. 

One  of  the  twelve  studies  Included  in 
the  geophysics  and  astronomy  program 


wiU  deal  with  the  earth  gravitational 
field,  designed  to  refine  our  calibrations 
for  space  travel.  In  our  measurements 
of  our  globe,  our  points  of  reference  are 
accurate  enough  for  earth  travel,  but  a 
very  small  inaccuracy  multiplies  many 
times  over  in  the  long  distances  en- 
countered in  space  travel. 

The  development  of  orbiting  satellites 
has  made  possible  another  breakthrough 
in  the  study  of  more  distant  stars,  plan- 
ets, and  other  bodies.  All  observation 
from  the  earth's  surface  is  restricted  by 
our  atmospheric  cover.  Consequently 
the  development  of  the  new  orbiting  ob- 
servatories is  permitting  a  very  fruitful, 
deeper  and  more  accurate  look  at  the 
bodies  aroimd  us. 

Finally,  one  further  part  of  the  pro- 
gram provides  for  cooperative  participa- 
tion in  international  exploration  of 
space.  By  cooperating  with  scientists  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canada,  Italy,  and 
France,  we  are  securing  an  Increase  in 
the  body  of  knowledge  open  to  everyone 
at  modest  cost  to  ourselves. 

What  we  are  learning  through  the 
geophysics  and  astronomy  program  is  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  space  travel 
but  it  has  far  greater  significance  than 
that.  It  will  provide  the  indispensable 
body  of  knowledge  on  which  to  baise  fu- 
ture developments  in  communication, 
weather  forecasting,  and  the  conversion 
of  energy.  But  the  fuU  effect  of  what 
we  learn  wiU  go  far  beyond  these  im- 
mediate applications:  We  are  unlocking 
some  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  uni- 
verse and  they  wiU  provide  building 
blocks  of  knowledge  for  an  Infinite  vari- 
ety of  uses. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  few  questions  to  those 
who  have  risen  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  particularly  tlie  gentlemen 
from  Minnesota  and  West  Virginia.  I 
have  here  some  corre^ondence  I  have 
had  with  NASA,  and  I  am  particularly 
Interested  in  knowing  whether  or  not 
supporting  this  am«idment  would  prb- 
hibit  additional  grants  for  studies  of 
ways  to  communicate  between  humans 
and  dolphins.  These  are  fish,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
whether  or  not  this  particular  appro- 
priation that  is  here  attempted  to  be 
cut  is  the  one  which  includes  things 
like  this. 

Mr.  BCILLER  of  California.  I  believe 
that  if  the  gentleman  will  go  into  tills, 
he  will  find  that  this  is  a  project  tliat 
the  Navy  is  carrying  on  and  not  NASA. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  see  my  correspondence. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  contract  whldi 
NASA  entered  into  for  $60,700.  Their 
explanation  of  the  contract  is  as 
follows: 

Acknowledging  the  poeslbUlty  of  encoun- 
tering life  forma  in  exploration  of  the  plan- 
ets, research  Into  various  in«aiM  of  com- 
munication Is  within  the  theoretical  concepts 
of  the  qMice  research  program. 

We  have  NASA  conducting  research 
with  dolphins  and  apparently  they  want 
to  talk  to  dolphins  on  the  various  plan- 
ets. My  question  is,  will  supporting  thla 
amendment  be  voting  to  cut  out  thinga 
like  this. 


Mar.  MUXBR  oflCaUfomla.  Mb.  Z  do 
iMt  tttfDk  you  wfl.  beesow  this  is  not 

If  the  gentletaum  is 
totflnsted  in  ttds  sbbfeet.  may  I  waj  that 
for  numj  yeon  I  peered  as  chairman  of 
on  Oeeanography  of 
the  Oammlttee  on  hierehant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  I  a  nnot  think  of  a  pro- 
gram ttiat  Is  of  n  inch  more  Talue  than 
this  d^phtn  procx  un.  There  are  great 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  it.  and 
n  is  something  thi  t  has  been  k^t  under 
wraps. 

ICr.  SNYDER.  WfU  the  gentlonan 
tdl  me  what  th<  r  have  been  able  to 
ftid  oot  from  thea ;  doti^ilns? 

Ur.  MZUiBl  o '  CaUf omia.  I  think 
they  found  out  tiat  the  dolphins  ean 
trnmwiimifrtf'  and  that  the  dolphins  can 
be  trained  to  do  a  kit  of  things  that  you 
and  I  have  no  eo  oeeptlon  <rf.  I  would 
■Vgest  that  If  tb »  gentleman  wants  to 
go  out  to  the  nat  kl  laboratory,  I  think 
they  wouki  giro  1  Jm  some  inf onnatlon 
that  X  am  not  prii  Ueged  to  glre  him  but 
which  would  be  Ti  ry  buteresting  to  him. 
nils  program  has  an  been  carried  on  at 
BbBtm  for  quite  i  ome  time. 

Mr.  SNTDCR.  I  can  eonoehre  of  the 
dolidiln  program  irtthin  the  concept  of 
the  Navy,  but  I  hi  ▼«  a  little  dllllculty  In 
eonertvlng  of  a  iirogram  such  as  this 
within  the'  NASi    aottiorlsatlons. 

Mr.  ROUDEBX6H.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  genttema  i  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDKR.    I  yiek!  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  ROUDEBX76H.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
asked  the  gentleo  lan  to  yield  so  that  I 
eookl  correct  son  ething  that  might  be 
a  mlsapprehensic  a  or  a  miastatement. 
^it^Ti^^wftViftity  I  am  sure,  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  1  ram  Minnesota.  First. 
the  purpose  of  mj  amendment  is  not  to 
cot  the  approprl  itkm  at  aU.  It  oon- 
ttames  at  the  san  b  amount  that  was  In 
for  196: ,  which  is  $10  minion 
for  facility  grants)  $1S  mffllon  for  traln- 
1.000.000  for  research 
1. 1  believe  the  dolphin- 
be  included. 

Chairman,  win  the 

I  yleki  to  the  genUe- 
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Mr.  WTDUSR.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


iBg  grants. 

Theref' 


M^.  BRUC8. 
gentleman  ylddT 
Mr.  SNYDiai. 


Mr.  BRDCB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Vke  to  make  one  <  ibservation.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indi  ina,  our  esteemed  otd- 
league  [Mr.  Rqus  i].  pointed  out  that  in 
'  Indiana  the  one  t  dng  we  never  agree  on 
apparently  is  poll  Ics.  I  would  p(^t  out 
ttiat  the  easy  was  to  play  politics  would 
be  for  us  on  this  i  ide  to  aequiesee  to  the 
TCoaests  of  edoea  ors.  The  dUBcult  role 
Is  to  rise  above  p<  tttles  and  stand  in  op- 
posltkm  to  requei  ts  which  we  think  are 
unsound. 

The  CHATRMA  Y.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ol  Fered  by  the  gentleman 


ROUDKBUSH]. 

Mr.  Chaizman,  I 

^  and  the  Chair- 
tellers  Mr.   ROTTDK- 


Irom  Indiana  [M  . 

Mr.  ROUDBBIISU. 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  or  lered 
man  appointed  <« 
mvaa  and  Mr.  ELab  rH. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  140.  noes 
129. 

8o  the  amendnlent  was  agreed  to. 


AnMrndiMnt  offw«d  by  Ur.  Wnua:  Pag* 
4.  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  foUowa  down 
through  page  8.  Una  3,  and  Inaart  the  fol- 
lowlBg: 

"(h)  Mb  part  <tf  the  fundi  authorlaed  by 
this  aeetton  may  ha  expended  for  th*  eetab- 
Uahment  of.  nor  hiring  personnel  connected 
with,  an  Electronic  Research  Center.  The 
Administrator  (prior  to  the  consideration  of 
the  next  authorisation  Act  by  the  Ck>mmit- 
tee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atlTSs)  tftall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  geogrM>hlc  location  of. 
the  need  for.  and  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
Center,  together  with  such  request  for  an 
authorisation  of  appropriations  for  such 
Center  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
such  study." 

Page  a.  Une  33,  strike  out  "$148.068 ,000" 
and  Insert  "•144.7N,000''. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  this  amendment  because  I  agree 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
that  the  evidence  before  Congress  Is  in- 
conclusive and  that  the  establishment 
of  an  electronic  research  center  is  not 
now  Justified. 

In  spite  of  this  finding  in  the  report, 
the  bill  now  before  the  Congress  pro- 
vides that  we  should  authorize  the  mon- 
ey at  this  time,  before  the  facts  are 
presented,  and  leave  the  determination 
to  the  few  of  us  on  the  committee  to 
make  later  as  we  see  fit. 

In  other  words,  you  are  being  asked 
to  give  up  your  prerogatives  and  avoid 
your  responsibilities  and  to  give  us  a 
blank  check.  I  submit  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  logic  for  this  to  be  done.  You 
should  not  vote  to  authorize  money,  the 
need  for  which  the  committee  reports 
has  not  been  shown. 

My  amendment  mi^ely  states  that  the 
funds  should  not  be  authorized  until  the 
need  for  them  is  proven.  My  amend- 
ment deletes  the  funds  at  this  time  and 
directs  the  Administrator  of  NASA  to 
sulunit  his  further  report  to  Congress 
Justifsring  the  program  and  site  selec- 
tion, together  with  an  appropriate  re- 
quest for  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  such  a  research  center. 

Under  my  amendment,  when  you  vote 
on  that  request  you  will  know  what  you 
are  voting  for.  In  the  meanwhile,  you 
will  reduce  the  proposed  spending  in  this 
budget  by  $3J9  million  and  retain  con- 
trol over  future  spending  which  will 
amoimt  to  at  least  $56  million,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project  completion. 

For  those  of  us  who  campaigned  on  a 
slogan  of  cutting  unnecessary  spending — 
a  group  which  includes  us  all — this  is  a 
rare  and  perfect  wportunity  for  per- 
formance. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  by  this  time 
are  thoroughly  confused  by  the  purposes 
of  the  drafters  of  this  particular  section 
of  the  biU.  This  is  Just  the  last  example 
of  the  strange  behavior  of  those  dealing 
with  this  proposal  to  build  an  electronic 
research  center.  Those  dealing  with  the 
question  seem  at  times  to  be  possessed 
of  a  demon,  and  some  have  suggested 
that  the  mysteries  surrounding  this  pro- 


posal compare  favorably  with  those  to 
be  found  In  outer  space. 

To  begin  with,  the  usual  two-step  pro- 
cedure of  first  asking  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  project  and  then  determining 
where  it  should  be  bunt  was  not  foUowed. 
Here  the  site  selected,  namely  Boston, 
was  included  as  a  part  of  the  original 
authorizing  proposaL  From  the  start 
the  proposed  center  and  its  location  were 
treated  with  equal  importance.  It  was 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
any  witness  would  admit  there  was  an- 
other choice  location  in  the  whole  United 
States  of  America.  When  NASA  re- 
quested an  electronic  research  center  in 
Boston,  it  made  clear  it  meant  Just  that. 

I  do'  not  intend  to  rehash  aU  the  in- 
nuendos  of  "imdue  infiuence**  that  have 
been  leveled  against  this  proposal.  By 
this  time  nearly  every  responsible  ofllcial 
of  NASA  has  denied  vehemently  that  the 
President's  brother  before  last  fall's  elec- 
tion or  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts after  the  election  pli^ed  any 
part  in  the  determination  of  the  site  se- 
lected. In  fact,  we  are  assured  by  the 
Administrator  himself  that  the  secret 
was  kept  from  him  for  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Director  of  the 
Electronics  and  Control  Ofllce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Advance  Research  and 
Technology,  the  man  who  suggested  Bos- 
ton, when  asked  why  he  chose  Boston 
as  a  site,  testified  that  it  was  a  "hot 
house  environment"  necessary  for  a 
"little  orchid."  There  are  some  of  us 
who  take  exception  to  calling  a  $50  mU- 
lion  research  center  a  ""Uttle  orchid." 
When  pressed  as  to  why  it  could  not  be 
built  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States, 
he  stated  you  could  not  grow  an  orchid 
in  the  "desert." 

And  I  do  not  find  reassuring  this  ex- 
planation by  NASA  on  how  this  matter 
was  handled  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  When  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  what  happened  NASA  submitted  the 
following,  and  I  quote: 

In  the  process  of  presenting  NASA's  fiscal 
year  1964  budget  to  the  President  for  ap- 
proval, the  Administrator  of  NASA  Initially 
discussed  the  proposed  dM^ronios  research 
center  and  the  suggested  B&ton  location  in 
mid-October  1901.  It  was  decided  at  that 
time  that  the  proposed  center  would  be  han- 
dled discreetly  within  the  executive  depart- 
ment until  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed 
after  the  November  elections  in  order  to 
obviate  the  Impact  this  proposal  might  have 
had.  The  NASA  Administrator  reviewed 
the  proposed  center  with  the  Director  of  the 
Btireau  of  the  Budget  in  the  first  half  of 
December  1963  during  detailed  discuesions 
of  the  total  NASA  budget.  These  discus, 
slons  included  the  reqiiirement  for  the  cen- 
ter, the  role  of  the  center  within  and  with- 
out the  agency,  the  proposed  location,  and 
other  details.  After  review  of  proposals  for 
the  national  budget,  taking  into  oonsidera- 
tlon  the  recommendations  of  the  Director 
of  the  B\ireau  of  the  Budget  and  agency 
heads,  the  President  Included  the  proposed 
center  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  biidget  sent  to 
Congress. 

It  is.  indeed,  strange  that  this  matter 
which  had  been  under  consideration  for 
10  months  was  decided  upon  so  late  that 
it  had  to  be  inserted  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate books  of  NASA  after  the  bo<^  had 
been  originaUy  ordered  and  printed.^ 
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However,  let  us  get  clear  what  the  issue 
is  today.  The  committee  agrees  that  the 
need  for  the  center  has  to  be. fully  estab- 
lished. I  asked  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator what  specific  research  projects 
would  be  performed  at  this  center,  and 
he  told  me  that  they  were  going  to  get 
25  to  30  people  together  who  would  "plan 
out  in  detail  what  projects  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  Boston  area."  This 
was  on  March  20,  long  after  the  proposal 
to  build  the  center  had  been  submitted 
to  Congress.  It  is  even  more  revealing 
to  find  that  NASA  has  two  comidetely 
different  site  concepts  under  study  even 
now.  Originally  a  vast  1,000-acre  site 
was  requested  in  the  budiset.  but  now 
they  have  ordered  a  $10,000  study  of  a 
site,  to  be  built  on  stilts  over  a  highway, 
of  about  100  acres.  This  indicates  to 
me  that  the  committee  is  right  in  con- 
cluding that  this  suggestion  needs  more 
thoughtful  objective  consideration.  The 
question  of  the  need  for  this  center 
should  be  established  first,  independent 
of  the  question  of  its  location. 

There  is.  I  believe,  a  serious  constitu- 
tional question  whether  Congress  can.  as 
this  bill  now  provides,  delegate  author- 
izing authority  to  its  committees  luder 
these  conditions.  In  any  case,  and  more 
important,  there  is  no  reason  to  do  so. 

This  is  a  vast  and  long-range  proposal. 
The  center  will  gradually  employ  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  planned  that  this  will  reach 
at  least  2,000  or  more.  The  center  will 
cost  at  least  $56  million  to  build.  It  will 
cost  at  least  $30  million  a  year  to  operate. 
I  am  not  against  Boston  as  a  site.  1 
am  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  should 
know  all  the  facts  before  it  embarks  on 
such  a  vast  project.  To  me  the  center 
is  so  important  that  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  come  into  existence  under  a  cloud 
with  a  bad  name  like  an  illegitimate 
child.  Boston  may  be  the  right  choice, 
but  we  should  be  sure.  Whatever  site 
is  selected,  the  center  will  be  a  boon  to 
any  area  in  which  it  locates.  It  will  di- 
rect procuronent  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  and  will  act  as  a 
magnet  to  attract  industrial  develop- 
ment All  areas  should  be  considered 
fairly,  squarely,  fully — including  even 
other  areas  in  New  England.  I  am  sure 
there  ar^  many  men  here  who  wish  to  be 
heard  from  in  this  connection. 

As  it  stands  now,  we  are  being  asked 
to  authorize  $3.9  million  for  this  purpose 
and  then  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine if  some  of  us  believe  that  we  need 
it.  The  fact  is  that  we  may  not  need  it 
at  all,  or  we  may  need  less,  or  we  may 
need  more.  Whatever  happens,  we  are 
almost  sure  to  be  wrong. 

Under  my  amendment  we  will  be  sure 
to  do  what  we  want  and  intend  to  do  and 
will  have  all  the  facts  before  us  when 
we  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  o(Mnpliment  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wtdlki].  for 
that  very  fine  and  factual  statement 


which  he  has  made  on  the  floor  of  ttie 
Ifouse  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  (^jposltlon  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  that 
so  much  hsrsterla  has  been  built  up  here 
concerning  this  suggested  authorization. 
TO  my  knowledge  there  is  not  as  much 
politics  in  this  proposal  as  they  are  try- 
ing to  make  out. 

I  never  knew  Senator  Kennedy  until 
after  the  elections.  But  he  was  elected. 
I  do  know  politics  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  I  am  around  where  I  hear  the  gos- 
sip. I  do  not  think  Senator  Kennedy  had 
the  slightest  thing  to  do  with  this  until 
after  he  was  elected  Saiator.  Overtures 
might  have  been  made,  but  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  is  no  politics  like  they  sug- 
gest. The  allegation  is  a  red  herring 
being  drawn  to  defeat  the  New  England 
proposal. 

I  know  of  course.  Senator  Kennedy  is 
in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  research 
laboratory.  If  he  did  oppose  it  he  would 
not  be  Senator  now,  or  probi^ly  would 
not  be  the  next  time,  because  any  Saia- 
tor or  Representative  must  stand  up  for 
his  State  and  work  for  his  State  when 
he  is  in  office. 

I  do  not  think  the  Republicans  opposed 
to  the  Massachusetts  site  are  making 
much  political  hay  by  trying  to  create 
this  issue. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  more,  and  then 
get  to  my  own  State.  There  were  only 
one  or  two  people  on  that  committee  who 
were  not  convinced  that  the  group  of 
scientists  that  selected  this  had  selected 
the  right  place  for  the  site.  There  was 
a  spirit  of  fairness  in  the  oconmittee. 
They  did  not  want  to  nm  over  any  other 
person  who  might  have  had  a  site  to 
offer  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  views.  So  they  came  to 
an  understanding  that  they  would  not 
recommend  the  site,  that  they  would  put 
it  where  it  had  to  be  reviewed  again  by 
the  scientists,  who  presumably  know 
more  about  the  program  than  we  who 
are  here  know  about  it  Then  the  pro- 
posal had  to  come  back  to  the  committee. 
What  committee  would  it  come  bade  to 
if  It  would  not  go  back  to  the  Science 
Committee?  This  Science  Committee 
consists  of  a  good  group  of  men  and 
they  all  know  their  stuff,  speaking  in  the 
language  of  the  street.  They  could  send 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
or  some  other  committee,  but  the  com- 
mittee would  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
situation.  Therefore,  we  named  the 
right  ccxnmittee. 

So  I  think  the  opposition  is  being  built 
up  on  reports  and  false  theories.  I 
heard  about  the  Kennedy  business  ever 
since  I  have  been  here  this  year  because 
the  papers  have  been  printing  a  good 
deal  about  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  a  proper  charge  to  be  made  against 
the  administration.  I  would  not  know- 
ingly offend  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  him.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mine.  And  I  dislike  to  be  forced  by  my 
Republican  friends  to  come  to  his  de- 
fense. 


I  say  I  do  not  believe  the  charge  is 
true.  I  know  that  Massachusetts  can 
present  a  case  before  any  Jiiry,  any  fair 
Jury,  any  Jury  that  is  not  politically 
minded,  and  win  it.  I  want  as  I  hope 
everybody  else  does  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  country  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, to  do  that  which  is  best  for  the 
space  eff<M-t.  We  want  to  do  that  which 
is  best  for  the  conquest  of  space.  I  be- 
lieve in  leaving  it  to  the  scientists  to 
make  this  selection.  We  present  our  case 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  can 
present  his  case  or  the  gentleman  from 
California  or  wherever  he  may  be  from. 
However,  let  us  not  rebuke  this  commit- 
tee. This  committee  is  made  up  of  in- 
telligent men  and  women.  Let  us  not  i«- 
buke  our  own  committee  and  take  it 
away  from  them.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoho. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  from  Massachu- 
setts in  stressing  the  Importance  of  the 
proposed  electronics  research  center  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  all  New  Eng- 
land would  benefit  from  this  center. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  a  res«u:ch- 
development  effort  in  space-related^^ec- 
tronics  and  control.  FOr  this  reason.  It 
is  Important  that  the  center  be  placed  In 
an  area  rich  with  academic  achievement 
and  close  to  a  budding  Industrial  region. 

The  NASA  commitment  requires  coor- 
dination at  all  levels,  and  this  research 
center  will  provide  ioipetus  In  this  area, 
and  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  space 
efforts  of  the  United  States. 

The  center  will  provide  a  focal  point 
for  scientists,  engineers.  fav»hni«»^f^iiiT.  and 
other  personnel  participating  in  elec- 
tronics and  related  phy^cs  research  re- 
quired for  our  future  space  explorations. 

Specified  in-house  research  and  devel- 
opment which  Is  essential  to  the  lofty 
U.S.  space  goals,  will  be  performed  at 
this  center. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  New 
England  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  Ideally  equipped  education- 
ally and  industrially  for  this  center. 

In  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  the  greatest  concentratlcm  of  brain 
power  hi  the  world.  As  the  adenee  and 
Astronautics  Committee  report  suggest- 
ed, it  is  essential  that  this  center  be  to 
dose  proximity  to  this  great  abundance 
of  talent,  brains,  and  industrial  know- 
how. 

Mr.  WAOaONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentte- 
man  frun  Massachasetta  [Mr.  Mso- 
DONALD]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  RaooBO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeetioa 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Thne  was  no  objectkm. 
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tfae  imfton 


Ifr.  Chairman. 
rBBOWiniCTidcd 
of  tbe  na- 
In  hli  lint  state  of 
ho  deacrlbed  the 
prociam  as  part  ^  *nhe  battle  ttiat  Is 
solncoD  araund  tl  a  world  between  free- 
dom and  tyraniiyi  the  battle  for  men's 
It  dear  to  the  Oon- 
that  a  difflctt|t,  czpenslye.  and  oom- 
in  uptiot  sciences 
and  tsohnninty.  w6uld  be  miiisisiy.  In 
■tated:  "This  decision 

technical  manpower. 


this  ccsmeetlop  he 
dwnands  a  major 
of  sdentUe  and 

material  and  *ff*H^«^,  and  the  possibil- 
}t9  ot  tkeir  dtvenipn  tram  other  Impor* 

re  thcT  are  already 
.*  T^  continues  to  be  the 
«C tiM 91  ee prefiam.  Itisab- 
sdntely  essential  t  lat  HJI.  7800.  tbe  lev- 
wa  are  ooi  isiderinc  todaj  which 
amiimf  latlons  for  the  Na- 
and  fipaoe  Admlnla- 
tratfcm,  ba  stven  n  ost  settous  and  objeo" 
tlve  attention.       I 

TUB  aalliariaU  on  bffi  reflects  the 
manor  fasals  a(  tl  s  sdentlflo*  reseandi. 
and  derdopment  rork  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  1  paoe  Administration, 
■aehparilsessenl  al  to  the  proper  func- 
tkmli«  o(  the  toti  I  NASA  program.  In 
the  past.  NASA  hu  been  able  to  build 
an  known  techno  ogy  «r  to  acoeloate 
prevknisly  institu  ed  programs  of  re- 
ssacth  and  de?ek  imenL  For  example 
NASA  was  able  to  opand  on  the  talents 
avaHaUa  from  tie  Natiimal  Advisory 
ninnwini^  for  Aei  onautlcs.  It  was  able 
to  Integrate  into  i  s  program  certain  of 
tha  work  of  the  i  rmy  BallisUes  Missile 
Agsncj.  under  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun. 
at  BuMvlQe.  Ala ,  the  Vanguard  team 
from  tbe  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
and  the  Jet  Pxopul  don  Laboratory  which 
had  bete  under  A  rmy  contract.  NASA 
has  been  able  to  ntegrate  the  work  of 
these  separata  to  ms  and  on  them  to 
build  sound  and  :  orward-IocAJng  vace 
programs  in  the  leronautical  and  pro- 
pulsion fields. 

However,  a  less  satlsfacfagy  founda- 
tion has  existed  vith  reoiect  to  elec- 
tronics and  Its  rela  ed  physics  disciplines. 
Extraordinary  stei  s  were  deemed  neces- 
sary to  ka9  this  v  tal  phase  of  the  qMice 
sciences  fh  pace  dth  the  rest  of  the 
program.  Hie  iiaj(»>  importance  of 
tfeetronios  oonpoi  eaoia,  technology,  and 
Instnanentstton,  i;  i  all  m>ace  endeavors, 
made  It  doubly  necessary  to  broaden 
NASA's  space  dec  tronjcs  research  base 
aa  rapidly  as  possU  te. 

An  satoDsive  sU  dy  of  the  best  way  to 
approach  this  pro  lem  was  inaugurated 
by  NASA,  in  whic  i  various  i4)proaches 
were  saptored.  ifter  careful  analysis, 
NASA  decided  thiit  the  most  effective 
solution  was  to  est  Etblish  a  new  research 
eenkcr.veciflcally  devoted  to  reseandx  in 
alaotrenies  and  >  dated  physics  disd- 
pUncs.  This  zesse  rob  center  would  per- 
mit a  ooneentratb  o  of  scientific  talent 
In  one  place;  it  wo  ild  mtnM  conflicts  be- 
j^wasn  devdopmaLt  niisBinns  and  re- 
iasxct^  aftorts  In  other  fields;  and  it 
would  provide  a  v  irlety  of  research  fa- 
cilities under  a  siogleness  of  direction. 
NASA  ofBdals  t<Id  monbers  of  the 
House  Committee  m  Science  and  Astro- 


nautics that  sndi  a  center  would  lead 
to  a  rmDid  development  of  a  oritleal  mass 
of  dectronios  research  data.  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
center  is  for  research  and  not  for  devd- 
opment  of  hardware  or  for  production 
of  electronic  components  or  subsystems. 
The  results  of  its  research  will  be  avail- 
able to  alL  It  should  be  a  factor  in  tbe 
growth  of  dectronic  and  rdated  indus- 
tries in  every  section  of  the  country. 
There  are  estimates  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  spacecraft  goes 
for  dectronios.  However  at  present, 
members  of  the  industrial  community 
undertaking  spacecraft  contracts  spend 
no  more  than  5  percent  of  their  resources 
for  electronic  research. 

Once  this  decision  was  made,  further 
studies  were  conducted  as  to  the  proper 
location  of  such  a  facility.  These 
studies  included  consideration  of  a  host 
of  criteria.  One  paramount  considera- 
tion was  the  availability  of  adequate 
utilities  and  services  such  as  power, 
water,  communications,  and  sanitary 
faculties.  Another  Invdved  the  prox- 
imity of  Institutions  of  higher  sdentifle 
and  engineering  edueaticm.  I  wish  to 
emphasiae  that  such  instituticms  serve 
not  only  as  a  basis  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  but  also  provide  facilities  for  addi- 
tional study  by  members  of  the  research 
center's  staff.  Still  other  ocMisiderations 
included  the  need  for  the  new  center  to 
be  located  in  an  indiistrial  community  in 
which  interests  with  similar  technical 
work  were  available.  It  was  essential, 
beeaose  of  the  proposed  siae  of  the  cen- 
ter, that  the  new  installation  would  have 
available  to  it  mtisfactory  community 
faculties  such  as  housing,  recreation, 
schools,  colleges,  and  a  variety  of 
transportation  services. 

Tlie  Itetional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, decided  that  the  best  place  to  lo- 
cate the  dectronios  research  center  was 
In  the  Greater  Boston  area.  The  con- 
duslon  ttiat  the  Greater  Boston  area 
represented  the  staigle  most  desirable 
loeati<m  for  the  oenter  was  reached  only 
after  thorough  scrutiny  of  potential 
areas  throughout  the  country.  NASA 
authorities  found  that  Greater  Boston 
contolned  the  best  overall  combination 
of  university  and  industrial  strength, 
aooessible  community  and  transporto- 
tion  facilities,  and  capability  for  elec- 
tronics and  guidance  research.  In  addi- 
ti<Hi,  Boston  has  long  been  known  for  its 
concentration  on  dectronks  and  related 
physics  research,  both  in  industry  and 
unlverdties.  NASA  officials  fdt  that 
this  would  provide  a  stimulating  atmos- 
phere for  the  new  center.  After  weigh- 
ing all  these  factors,  the  final  decision 
was  reached  and  Greater  Boston  was 
selected  as  the  most  suitable  location. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  entire 
Massachusetts  delegation.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  foresight,  vision,  and 
decision  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  in  this  matter.  I 
would  alBo  like  to  CMnmend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  favorable  consideration  of 
Hit.  7500.  tbe  authorization  before  us 
today  which  initiates  this  very  important 
phase  of  America's  space  effort. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  here 


to  thoroutfUy  and  conscientiously  ex- 
amine tbe  meaning  and  effect  of  this 
pnvxMed  amendment  and  when  that  has 
been  done  I  am  confident  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Boose  will  reject  it. 

The  meaning  and  purpose'  of  this 
amendment  is  to  eliminate  from  the 
committee  bill,  section  (h)  and  reduce, 
by  several  milllcm  dollars,  the  recom- 
mended appropriation  for  various  lo- 
caticms,  item  13,  in  section  (b). 

In  truth  and  reality  the  result  of  any 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  would  be 
an  enforced  delay,  of  at  least  a  year, 
not  of  the  actual  start  of  construction  of 
an  dectronic  research  center,  anywhere, 
but  also  of  the  further  studbr.  by  NASA  of 
the  need  of  such  a  research  oenter  in  the 
public  and  national  interest. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  officials 
of  this  vitally  important  agency  have, 
in  fulfillment  of  their  directed  and  public 
responsibility,  already  recommended, 
after  condderable  stody,  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  center  and  presented  im- 
pressive evidence  as  to  the  need  for  it. 
This  is  their  Job.  this  is  their  sworn  duty. 
It  is.  Indeed,  the  duty  of  congressional 
committees  to  review  departmental  rec- 
ommendations and  scrutinise  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  departmental  wit- 
nesses. I  submit  that  the  record  before 
us  clearly  shows  that  the  NASA  witnesses 
conscientiously  attempted  to  fulfill  their 
duty  and,  certainly,  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  dedicated  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics have  fully  discharged  their 
onerous  responsibility  of  Insuring  that 
this  Nation  maintains  ite  competitive 
position  in  space  exploration  and  related 
projections,  with  good  sense  and  econom- 
ical expenditures.  In  accord  with  this 
wise  attitude  the  committee  instructed, 
in  this  bin.  the  agency  to  further  study 
the  need  for  an  dectronic  researdi  center 
and  to  Justify,  further,  the  recommended 
location.  Pending  the  congresdonal 
committees  review,  over  a  4S-day  period, 
of  these  additional  agency  nvorta  the 
agency  shall  take  no  implementing  ac- 
tion; could  anjrthing  be  fairer  or  more 
protective  of  the  legislative  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility involved? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  space  ex- 
ploration and  ite  associated  activities  is 
of  vital  importance  to  national  securi^ 
and  development;  that  the  subject  itself 
Is  a  highly  technical  one  requiring  in- 
tense and  persevering  study;  and  that 
the  acclaimed  dialrman  and  respected 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  are  the  most  qualified 
Judges  and  advisers  in  this  difficult  leg- 
islative field.  Let  us.  therefore,  accept 
their  studious  Judgment  and  patriotic 
recommendations,  as  presented  in  this 
bill,  and  reject  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wtdlib]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Wtslxs)  there 
were — ayes  64,  noes  111. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Uxuler  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Commlt- 
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tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stote  of 
the  Union,  repented  that  that  Ccxnmlt- 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  7500)  to  authorise  approi^- 
tions  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  administrative  operations;  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 467.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendmento 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEASZR.  Uhder  the  rule,  the 
previous  qtiestion  Is  ordered.  Is  a  sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  on  any  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendmento  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bllL 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


MOXIOM 


BT 


Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SILER  I  am.  sir,  in  Ite  present 
ccmdltlon. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SZLXB  moves  that  the  bUl  (HA.  7500) 
be  reeotnmltted  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Aatronautloe. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
ware— yeas  335.  nays  57.  not  voting  40. 
as  follows: 

IRcM  No.  Ill] 


TBAo— sao 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 


AdiUbbo 

Albert 

Alcer 

Anderaon 

Andrews 

Ashler 

Aahmore 

AsplnaU 

Auchlncloas 

Avery 

Ayree 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bates 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bradems* 
Bray 

Brock        ^ 
Brora  weU 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 


Breyhm.  1I.O. 

Dulskl 

BroyhUl.ya. 

Duncan 

Bruce 

Dwyer 

Burke 

Xdmondson 

Burkhalter 

■dwama 

Btirleeoa 

BUott 

Burton 

Ellsworth 

Byrne,  Pa. 

PaUon 

Cahm 

nurbstela 

Oameron 

PasoeU 

Pelghan 

Carey 

Pinnegan 

Casey 

Fisher 

Cedetberg 

Flood 

Celler 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Chelf 

Foreman 

Chenoweth 

Forrester 

Clancy 

Clark 

Praser 

OUiwaon.  Del 

neltnghuTsen 

Cleveland 

Frledel 

Oobelan 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Ooate 

Fulton.  Tsnn. 

Cooley 

Fuqtia 

Corbett 

Oallagher 

Gorman 

Oarmats 

Cuitln 

OaiT 

Daddario 

Oavln 

Dague 

Olaimo 

DanleU 

Olbbons 

Davis.  Qa. 

QUbert 

Dawson 

Gill 

Delaney 

Glenn 

Denton 

GoodeU 

Deroiuiian 

Ooodllng 

Dlggs 

Grabowskl 

Donohue 

Grant 

Dom 

Green,  Greg. 

Dowdy 

Green.  Pa. 

Downing 

GrUBths 

CIX 878 


Onmt 

Oxibser 

Gumey 

Hagaa,  Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

BaUeek 

Halpem 

Hanna    . 

Hansen 

H^raing 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hfrsha 

Harvey.  Xnd. 

Harvey.  ICleh. 

Hawkins 

Hay* 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

^'•mphni 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Horton 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Berth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

aaufwynskl 

Komegay 

Kuakd 

Kyi 

lAnkford 
Latta 
L«tsett 
Itannon 


Lindsay 


Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  lid. 

Ilecaory 

MeCuUoch 

McDade 

lId)oweU 

MoPaU 

Mclntlre 

lIcLoakey 

MelCUlan 

MaeQcegor 

Madden 

Mahon 


Abtfe 
Ashbrook 


Berry 

Betta 
Bow 

Blown,  Ohio 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
OoUler 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dole 
Plndley 
Gathings 
Gross 


Marsh 

Martin,] 
Mathlas 

Mstsunsga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 
MUler.  Calif. 
Mllllken 

Mlnlsh 
Monagan 
Mtmtoya 
Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 


Multer 

Mxizpby.  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Matcher 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

CHara.  DL 

O'Hara.Mleh. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

OHeUl 

Oamers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patmaa 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Plmle 

Poll 

Pool 

Powell 

Pudnskl 

PuroeU 

Quie 

Qolllen 


Boybal 

Bumsfdd 

B9aB.Mlob. 

l^ran.  N.T. 

Bt.  Geovge 

St  Germain 

8t.Onte 

SchneebeU 

Sehweiker 

Sehwengel 

Becrest 

Belden 

Banner 

Shdley 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sibal 

Sickles 

SUces 

Sisk 

Slack 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stinson 

OCxftttoo 

StubbleHeld 

StOllvan 

Taft 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

TeagQe.Tez. 


Beld.m. 

Held,  NT. 

Reusi 

BhodeaPa. 

Blehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  8U3. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Bogera,  Goto. 

Bagen.Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rooeevelt 

Hoecinthsl 

Rostenkowakl 

Roudebush 

NATS— «7 

HaU 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Horaa 


Thompaon,  N.J. 

Thtanpeon.  Tex. 

ToU 

ToUetan 

Tuok 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

VanDeerlln 

▼anik 

Van  Pdt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Wataon 

Watu 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

WhaUsy 

White 

Whltener 


Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Jobansen 

Kilbum 

King,  N.T. 

Kims 

Laird 

Langen 

Martin.  Oaltf. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Michel 


Bass 

Battln 

Blatnik 

Brotaman 

Buckley 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dent 

Dingell 


Morton 

Nelsen 

CKonskl 

NOT  VOTIN( 

Xverett 

Bvlna 

Pino 

Plyn< 

Oonstlss 

Gray 

GrUBn 

Johnson.  Calif, 

Jones.  Mo. 


WUnaU 
Williams 
WUUs 

Wilson.  Bob 
WItoOB. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydlsr 
Young 
Zablockl 


PUlion 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Sdienck 

Short 

SUer 

SknMts 

Smith.  Calif. 

Soaith.  Va. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Wharton 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wyman 

Toonger 


tl 
ionald 
MUler,  N.T. 
Nedzl 
NU 
O'Brien,  m. 


Price 
Rains 


Shmard 

Smith.  Iowa 
Stafford 


.La.  Whttten 
Tbonibtnj       Wlastesd 
Trtmbls 

Vinson 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  deiic  annmmced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Mar^lonwHI  with  Mr.  Miner  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  BUtnlk  with  MT.  Orlfln. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  THmbls  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Brotman. 

Mr.  LUMoatl  with  Mr.  Stafloid. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Calif ornU  with  Ifr.  flno. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Boblaoo. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Nlz. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Ur.  Price. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Seott. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  GoDsates. 

Mr.  CBrtan  of  imnols  with  Mr.  Mftxm. 

Mr.  monpson  at  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ool- 
mer. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Xverett. 

Mr.  Bains  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Davis  of  'Trenessee  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa. 

>fr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Vlyat. 

Messrs.  JOHANSEN  and  HUTCHIN- 
SON changed  their  vote  from  "^ca"  to 
"nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

UUVS  TO  BEXSM9  "— '"Tff 


Mr.  MOUSR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  (wmwrnt  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislattve  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Racon  on  thebffl  just  passed.  H.R  75M. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetlen  to 
the  request  oi  tbe  gmtkman  from  Oall- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  lii.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  am  very  pleased  that  this  bill 
has  been  passed  by  such  an  overwhdm- 
ing  majority.  I  dqtlcre  the  faet  that  the 
bill  makes  sueh  deep  cuts  In  the  reoom- 
mendatlons  of  the  committee  for  NASA 
support  of  university  grants.  Tbe  gen- 
tlonan  from  Indiana  CMjr.  RovuansR] 
very  properly  pointed  oat  that  his 
amendment  only  retained  the  pitigram 
at  last  year's  level,  but  I  vlgoitwly  dis- 
pute his  contentions  eonoemlng  the 
effect  of  such  a  reduction.  Tlie  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  would  have  this  valu- 
able program  stand  ittill  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  surge  f <urward  In  the 
space  effort.  If  we  stand  still  in  provid- 
ing tal^t  for  the  future,  how  can 
America  hope  to  maintain  ftitare  leader- 
ship in  space? 

I  have  the  greatest  admiratioii  and 
sympathy  for  the  gentleman) from 
Indiana  [Mr.  RooDBBoaHl  and  the(  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  rMlr.  Swrraki]  In 
the  attacks  which  they  made  on 
tainspjy  sounding  projects  spoDaovM  by 
NASA.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  other  newq;>apers  deserve  great 
credit  for  bringing  to  light. these  un- 
fortunate projects.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
much  good  has  emerged  In  the  past  from 
studies  which  sounded  a  little  stupid 
when  they  started.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  scientific  justification  oouM  be 
mustered  to  miitport  some  of  these 
studies.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
figure  out  why  these  ridiculous  sounding 


m'wm  ¥.  mm^mm^^  ■ 


for  this  sttostian 


procnuB  In  fvtiin 
hurtinc  tbMt  vita 
pagren'  moiMy  far 
pniJwtB  whlcb  w* 
•Ible  to  defend.  *! 
•one  Ifiwnhfrs  oJ 
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studies  eumot  bd  flnwwert  1^  imiwr- 
sltlet.  prtTftte  f oin  tetlou.  or  Indivldiudi 
outdde  tbe  GoveniinaBi. 

Is  too  Tital  to 
Amcrleft^  futiure  fo  be  hurt  ao  mueh  hr 
who  adml]  later  It.    TIm 

Ilea  right  on  NASA's 
docarstep.  At  s  tli  ne  i^mq  the  need  la  ao 
demerate  for  tnli  iag  the  anientiatw  snd 
o  carry  on  the  apace 
years,  NASA  la  really 
effort  by  ualng  tax- 
a  few  questionable 
diflleult  if  not  hnpoe- 
'ou  can  aearoely  Uame 
Congreaa  for  getting 
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atampeded  ^ttma  1  b  tmna  out  that  Oov- 


emment  funda  an 
whleh  are  on  the 


being  uaed  f(v  atudles 
faee  rldieuloua. 
What  NASA  relJly  ought  to  do  Is  to 
detail  one  of  Its  at  iff  from  West  Virginia 
to  io  throng  the  le  projects  and  throw 
out  the  amy  onei.  All  thla  needa  la  a 
down-to-earth  person  with  a  sense  of 
We  may  not  have  many  NASA 
contrMta  in  Weat  Virginia,  but  we  sure 
know  how  to  picf  a  few  rotten  apples 
outof  abarr^ 


ooiocrmE  (  >n  bamkino  and 


lAr.   PATliAN 
unanimuua 
onBanktaigand 
midnight  8aturds|r 

tam  a  iia 


to  the  request  o 
Taansf 
Thsfawaano 


oljectian. 


STRENOTHENUi  a 


QUALITT 
EDUCATION 

froln 


lir.  SIBK 

Rulea.  reported  the 
resokittan  (H.  R«s 
which  waa  referxid 
and  ordsre  1 


UMB 


That 
aahAU 

o€  tlM  Wboto 

Unlcn  for  the  cooaftlentloii 


HOVM 


4B66)  to>tmtg«li«i) 
of  ToeaUonal  ctfoa  tlon 
ToeaMnukl  ectncfttl^B 
Matkm.    AfUr 
b«  eimilmtd  to  Xb» 
not  to 
dlTldod  sad 
nunklng  minority 
on  Bdueatlon 

rot*.    It  itaaU  by 

iwwiiiimt 


CZMjMI    tin  w 
eontro  l«d 


sutatttato  ami 
OoauBtttse  on 
tho  MS.  and  •uch 
of  SBMndnMnt 
fiT«-mln«t«  nalo  ai 
condniikiB  of  suet 
mltta*  ShaU  rlM 
BouM  wtth  mieli 


Toto  la 
adoplMl 


ttao  Whoto  to 
■tttato.     Tlia 
conaldarad    m 
aawndmenta 
out  tntMTonlng 
r«eommlt  with  or 


Ifr.  Speaker.  I  aak 

that  the  Oommittee 

rmey  amy  have  until 

to  file  a  report  on  the 


la  there  objection 
the  gentlonan  from 
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the  Oommittee  on 
following  privileged 

At»,  Rept  No.  633). 
to  the  .House  Cal- 

to  be  Plaited: 


tbo  adoption  of  this 

M  in  ordar  to  voem  that 

VtmHa  Into  tho  Cknunlttae 

on  thS'  Stata  of  the 

of  the  bill  (HJt. 

and  Improve  the  quality 

and  to  expand  the 

oppurtunitlee  In  the 

debate,  which  ehaU 

bill  and  ehall  oonttnue 

hours,  to  be  equally 

by  the  chalnnan  and 

aiember  of  the  Committee 

Labor,  the  bill  shall  be 

under  the  flve-mlnute 

n  order  to  consider  the 

recoounended  by  the 

and  Labor  now  In 

ifobetltute  for  the  purpoee 

be  coneldered  under  the 

an  original  bill.    At  the 

consideration  the  Com- 


Bduattlon 


report  the  bill  to  MtM 
Amendments  as  may  haTe 
my  ICttmbv  may  demand 
Oae  House  on  any  of  the 
In  the  Oommittee  of 
bill  or  committee  snb- 
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FBTROLBUlff  STUDY  COMliCrrTEB 
REPORT 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanlmoua  oonaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREBIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  a  2  hour  special  order  for  next 
Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of'a  bipartisan 
discussion  of  a  Petroleum  Study  Com- 
mittee report  to  the  President.  This 
study,  or  report,  on  the  petroleum  indus- 
try was  sidmiitted  to  the  President  early 
in  S4q;}tember  1962,  but  was  not  made 
public  until  last  month. 

This  study  was  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Defense,  Justice,  Cmnmerce.  Labor,  and 
Interior.  It  reveals  the  thinking  of 
those  in  Government  whose  philosophy 
would  lead  to  complete  control  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  The  conclusion 
and  recommendations  of  this  study 
group  are  quite  misleading  and  danger- 
ous indeed.  They  constitute  an  open 
invitation  to  paralyzing  Government 
controls  and  threaten  the  liquidation  of 
the  competitive  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Domestic  oil  prices  are  low.  not  high, 
by  any  standard.  During  the  period  of 
import  controls,  prices  have  been  re- 
duced. State  conservation  programs 
and  percentage  depletion  have  resulted 
in  more  oil  and  gas  at  lower  prices  to 
the  omsuming  public.  During  the  time 
we  have  had  an  import  control  program, 
crude  oil  prices  have  declined  3.2  per- 
cent while  prices  on  other  commodities. 
excluding  farm  products  and  foods,  in- 
creased 1.6  percent. 

The  relatively  low  price  at  which  oil 
is  presently  sold  may  also  be  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  crude  oil  today 
sells  toe  less  than  7  cents  per  gallon  and 
is  the  cheapest  Uquld  bought  and  sold 
in  our  eoonmny.  Because  of  this  low 
cost  some  2.S00  petroleum  products  are 
available  at  prices  within  the  means  of 
all  Americans.  A  gallon  of  gasoline,  for 
example,  not  including  taxes,  costs  less 
than  two  cups  of  coffee,  about  half  as 
much  as  a  gallon  of  distilled  water  and 
one-fifth  as  much  as  a  gallon  of  milk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  additional  Federal  con- 
trols cannot  assure  national  security  as 
to  oil  or  adequate  supplies  at  low  prices 
for  the  consuming  public.  It  is  my 
belief — and  apparently  the  belief  of  a 
great  majesty  of  this  Congress — that 
the  highest  national  interest  is  served  by 
maintaining  a  healthy  dynamic  oil  in- 
dustry. We  cannot  accomplish  this 
through  greater  control  and  Federal 
regulation  of  this  vital  industry.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  Join  a  group  of  us  in 
this  very  important  bipartisan  discus- 
sion next  Tuesday. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  thore  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ftorlda? 

Thore  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  year  since  coming  to  the 
Congress  it  has  been  my  practice  to  sub- 
mit a  questionnaire  to  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Florida  asking  their 
views  on  matters  of  national  importance. 

This  year  over  52,047  people  responded 
to  the  poll.  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
largest  return  to  a  congressional  poll  in 
the  country.  Because  of  the  size  and 
makeup  of  the  district,  it  reflects  a  good 
cross  section  of  American  opinion. 

Florida's  Sixth  District  has  a  popula- 
tion now  estimated  at  800.000.  During 
the  period  1950-60  the  largest  county 
grew  297.9  percent,  the  second  largest  98 
percent.  This  growth  indicates  that 
residents  have  come  from  all  over  the 
Nation  and  their  opinions  reflect  to 
great  extent  those  views  which  were 
acquired  in  other  areas.  Southern  Flor- 
ida is  therefore  aU-American  in  origin 
and  background. 

An  adequate  sampling,  then,  of  the 
residents  of  this  district  is  most  signifi- 
cant— 52.047  represents  10  potent  of  the 
estimated  adult  population,  considerably 
beyond  the  standard  tot  most  opinion 
polls. 

Tabulati(»  has  been  completed  on  the 
question.  "Do  you  believe  the  United 
States  should  work  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  with  adequate  controls?"  and  81.6 
responded  yes.  13.4  responded  no,  5  per- 
cent did  not  answer. 

I  know  this  result  wlD  be  of  interest 
to  all,  as  it  is  a  clear  expression  of  the 
views  of  over  52,000  representative 
Americans. 

The  Sixth  District  of  Florida  is  basi- 
cally conservative.  The  81.6  percent 
supporting  a  treaty  with  adequate  con- 
trols are  not  "leftwtngers.'*  "ban-the- 
IXMnb"  marchers,  <»*  even  disarmament 
champions.  They  are  average  Ameri- 
cans, concerned  about  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  its  effects  on  our  present  gen- 
eration and  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
They  will  support  a  test-ban  treaty  with 
adequate  omtrols. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
have  the  reqwnslbiUty  to  insure  that  the 
present  treaty  adequately  provides  for 
the  security  of  our  country.  If  in  their 
wisdom  they  determine  that  it  is  such  a 
treaty  and  give  the  President  their 
advice  and  consent,  the  American  people 
will  support  their  decision.       i 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  ihlnute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


PENNSYLVANIA  VOTERS  FOR  AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  • 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  obJectl<m. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  again  direct  your  attention  to 
the  special  election  held  in  the  15th  Dts- 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Francis  Walter. 
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The  outoone  of  this  election  was  an 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  administration  pro- 
gram. The  man  who  wlU  replace  our  late 
colleague  campaigned  on  the  President's 
program  and  he  campaigned  as  a  "lib- 
eral. Kennedy  Democrat." 

Unlike  other  special  elections  where 
the  turnout  has  been  comparatively  Ught. 
60  percent  of  the  voters  turned  out  for 
this  one.  They  elected  the  Democratic 
candidate  by  more  than  6,500  votes. 

An  important  point  in  the  campaign 
of  our  new  colleague  was  his  contention 
that  the  area  redevtiopment  program  Is 
good,  that  it  has  benefited  Pennsylvania, 
that  it  should  be  expanded. 

The  Democratic  candidate  repeatedly 
stressed  his  belief  in  this  effort  to  create 
more  Jobs,  to  provide  needed  public  fa- 
cilities, to  combat  automation,  to  diver- 
sify local  economies. 

The  voters  endorsed  his  position.' 

They  endorsed  area  redevelopment. 

Those  of  ydu  who  have  said  the  ad- 
ministration program  is  lacking  in  popu- 
lar support  obviously  have  missed  your 
mark. 

I  believe  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  far  right  through  its  mouth- 
piece Human  Events  louder  acclaimed 
the  merits  of  the  Republican  candidate. 
This  election  is  indicative  of  the  revul- 
sion the  American  people  feel  toward 
this  extremist  movement  whose  leader 
has  called  donocracy  a  fraud.. 

Area  redevelopment  Is  Important  to 
Pennsylvania's  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  the  voters  knew  it.  The  pro- 
gram has  already  creatd  8,000  Jobs  In 
Pennsyhranla.  It  is  of  vital  hnportance 
to  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  District  which 
I  represent  and  where  there  are  many 
coal  region  communities  suffering  eco- 
nomic distress. 

Under  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram studies  have  already  begun  in 
the  15th  Congressional  District.  Ftom 
these  studies  have  come  propousals  for 
projects,  projects  which  depend  on  the 
passage  of  the  President's  ARA  propos- 
als, which  would  mean  500  Jobs  to  the 
people  of  the  15th  District.  866  ooming 
directly  as  the  result  of  the  ARA 
projects. 

We  can  begin  to  realize  the  Importance 
of  these  Jobs  to  the  district  when  we  con- 
sider that  any  time  you  bring  Into  a 
community  an  Industry  with  100  Jobs,  on 
the  average  you  briiig  in  359  people, 
$710,000  of  additional  spending  power. 
$229,000  in  new  bank  deposits,  $330,000 
in  spending  in  local  stores  and  about  100 
more  autos. 

And.  of  course,  the  well-being  of  the 
15th  Congressional  District  is  closely  tied 
to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  voters  are  aware  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  program  which  could  bring 
their  State  47.641  new  Jobs — of  which  al- 
most 29,000  would  come  directly  from  Uie 
programs  of  area  redevelopment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often,  when  recited 
on  the  floor,  these  figures  emerge  as  Just 
cold  statistics.  They  are  not  cold  sta- 
tistics to  those  benefited  by  this  program. 

To  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania's  I5th 
Distrlct-rand  other  voters  In  my  district 
and  other  districts  In  every  State  In  the 


Union— Jthey  are  new  Job  opportmilties 
that  mean  a  chanee  for  human  beings  to 
live  in  dignity  and  to  lead  lives  that  are 
useful  to  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  community.  They  are  new  or  ex- 
panding Industries  that  mean  survival, 
growth,  progress  to  the  communities  In 
which  these  people  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters  do  not  forget 
these  things,  even  if  many  of  us  occa- 
sionally do,  as  we  did  by  rejecting  ARA 
extension  last  June  12. 

The  overwhelmhig  turnout  came  de- 
q;>lte  the  fact  that  a  RepnbUcan  Gover- 
nor had  deliberately  scheduled  the  elec- 
tion in  the  midsummer  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  vote  and  thereby  allow  his  partsr's 
political  apparatus  to  push  through  Its 
candidate.  Tbey  came  to  give  a  victory 
of  more  than  6,500  votes  to  the  candidate 
who  championed  the  programs  that  are 
so  Important  to  them,  and  they  soundly 
repudiated  the  Republican  candidate 
who.  Ignoring  the  needs  of  his  district, 
opposed  these  programs. 

■Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  new 
Representative  of  Pennsylvania's  15th 
District,  FsiD  Roomrr,  on  his  resounding 
victory,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  here. 

I  know  that  his  voice  will  be  heard  fre- 
quently here.  I  only  hope  that  the  voice 
of  his  constituents,  who  sp<4ce  so  clearly 
yesterday,  will  not  be  l^red  by  this 
body  when  we  next  consider  the  area  re- 
development program: 


APPOINTMENT  OF  POSTMASTERS 
BY  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  IN 
COMPETITIVE  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Ui.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  post- 
fnasters  by  the  Postmaster  General  in 
the  competitive  civil  service  and.  accord- 
ingly, removes  these  offices  from  the 
field  of  congressional  patronage.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Congresswoman  Grrn,  in 
proposing  this  change  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  strengthen  the  postal  serv- 
ices, relieve  Members  of  Congress  from 
a  time-consuming  task  for  which  we  are 
ill-equipped  and.  further,  will  aid  in 
strengthening  the  political  organizations 
by  eliminating  what  all  too  frequently  is 
a  most  disruptive  influence. 

The  postal  service,  as  everyone  knows, 
has  bec(»ne  a  most  complex  department 
of  Government.  As  the  Postmaster 
General  recently  said,  it  is  not  only  a 
big  business  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  services  rendered  by  Goveni- 
ment  to  the  American  people.  Good 
Government  and  sound  business  prac- 
tices demand  that  the  executive  man- 
agement of  the  many  post  offices  be  in 
the  hands  of  experienced  well-trained 
people  appointed  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  the  clash  of  partisan  pcdltical  con- 
siderations.   Further  demanded  is  the 


encouragement  and  reward  for  work 
well  done  to  members  of  tbe  postal  aorv- 
ice  who  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance on  the  basis  of  merit  rather  than 
on  the  winds  of  political  change. 

It  may  be  said  that  more  rather  than 
less  patronage  would  strengthen  the 
political  parties.  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
been  concerned  with  these  mattov  who 
would  not  agree  that  the  intense  com- 
petitton  for  these  positions  engenders 
bitterness  between  party  workers  which 
results  in  far  more  disunity  than  It  does 
harmony.  Many  officials  of  my  own 
Democratic  Party  have  so  expressed 
themselves  to  me.  The  great  Postmas- 
ter General  and  master  poUtidan  Jim 
Farley's  pithy  comments  on  the  subject 
of  political  patronage  are  too  well  known 
to  bear  repeating. 

I  introduce  this  proposal  with  no  dis- 
respect at  all  intended  to  those  fine  peo- 
ple from  both  political  parties  who  have 
and  are  fllling  postmaster  offices  with 
distinction  and  devotion  under  the  sys- 
tem in  effect  today.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  them  would  agree  that  the 
series  of  recommendatory  procedures 
commonly  used — that  Is,  a  patronage 
oommittee  makes  a  recommendation  to 
a  central  committee  which  mskes  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Congressman  who 
makes  a  recommendation  to  the  Post- 
master General  who  makes  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  President  who  makes  an 
appointmeht  to  whi'di,  in  most  InntsTW?. 
the  Senate  must  give  its  advloet^ 
consent — is  unnecessarily  complex  and 
outmoded. 

The  savings  in  time  alone  of  the  many 
officials  involved  would  Justify  the 
changes  pr(V)osed,  for  time  and  redtape 
cost  money.  The  Members  of  Congress 
will  flnd  that  they  have  more  time  to 
better  perform  their  Job  of  representing 
their  districts  on  local,  national,  and 
international  issues  on  whi^  we  already 
have  too  little  time  to  spend. 

I  respectfully  commend  this  bin  to  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
parties. 

DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTIBT8  SUP- 
PORT TEST-BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  a  letter  and  an 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
distinguished  constituent  of  mine — the 
recipient  of  a  Nobel  Priae  In  physlea— 
Prof.  Owen  Chamberlain  of  Berkeley 
and  the  University  of  California,  has 
spcAm  out  decisively,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  In  sup- 
port of  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  Ini- 
tialed in  Moscow  last  week.  Professor 
Chamberlain  is  one  of  this  country's 
most  noted  and  knowledgeable  experts 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  physics.  His  letter 
carries  a  thoughtful  but  penetrating 
message  which  I  believe  our  colleagues 
will  flnd  of  importance.  _         y 
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paper  provides  a 
thoughtful  and  informed  critique  to  the 
voices  which  have  been  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Umltett  test  ban  treaty.  It 
is  a  critique  which  deserves  the  ftill  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

Bragw.i  t.  Cauv.,  July  25, 1993. 
Prealdant  Joaar  P.  B  smnDT, 
The  WKtU  Hottte. 
WmahingUm.  DXJ. 

Dub  Um.  PaanoK  rr:  It  is  my  hope  that 
you  wni  very  soon  b«  putting  before  Congrees 
a  test  ban  agreemei  t.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  an  enthv  clastle  supporter  of  the 
admlnlatratlaa  in  tt  Is  matter. 

Besltlfls  the  sobeta  itlve  value  of  a  test  ban 
■giesmenf  In  alovii;  g  the  arms  race,  it  has 
taken  on  great  syml  ollc  value.  BatUleatlon 
of  the  agreement  w  11  Indicate  to  the  world 
the  acceptance  by  t  m  great  powers  of  their 
rsqwnalMllty  to  milntaln  the  preeent  un- 
mmf  peaae  and  to  1  oUd  for  a  firmer  peace. 

I  aa  aware  that  you  will  be  bombarded 
with  Uf  atuie  from  those  who  still  say  that 
theUnlisd  States  la  behind  In  the  arms  race 
^iMi  cannot  catch  up  \inder  a  test  ban,  or  who 
si^  that  the  United  I  ttates  Is  ahead  and  could 
not  in»<"*^*"  Its  le  td  under  a  test  bcm,  or 
that  the  United  St<  tea  has  urgent  need  tor 
such  and  scteh  we  ipon  development  that 
could  not  proceed  under  a  test  ban.  Of 
couxae  some  of  these  rtatements  are  true.  and. 
to  a  degree,  wlU  alu  ays  be  true.  There  will 
never  be  a  time  whe  i  we  can  expect  to  nego- 
tiate what  are  easent  ally  military  limitations 
on  the  Soviet  Union  without  simultaneously 
aoeepfclng  military  1  mltatlons  for  ourselves. 
We  must  remember  l  hat  complete  freedom  of 
action  by  all  nation  i  means  contlniiatlon  of 
the  arms  race.  Onl:  by  tampering  that  free- 
dom can  we  hope  tc  Improve  the  climate  In 
this  troubled  world. 

I  am  not  f»i«"t>i  with  the  details  of  ttM 
contemplatad  new  agreement,  but  I  am 
familiar  with  the  t  Unking  within  the  ad- 
mlnlstration  that  li  behind  such  an  agree- 
ment and  I  respect  1  highly. 

At  the  present  tt  ne  there  are  only  three 
nodear  powers  of  u  illltary  significance.  No 
one  eaa  foraaee  wtat  the  world  might  be 
Ilka  tt  there  were  many  more  strong  nu- 
clear powers,  but  U  is  clear  ttiat  Intema- 
tkmal  tensions  cou  d  be  much  worse  than 
they  are  now.  Whl  e  few  would  argue  that 
a  test  ban  agreemi  nt  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sovl  >t  Union  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  halt  nuclei  r  developments  In  other 
oountrAas,  It  Is  clea  ■  that  the  te^t  ban  Is  a 
necessary  fleet  st^  t  >ward  discouraging  other 
countrlaa.  In  this  sanae  it  is  a  first  step 
toward  a  more  ratlc  nal  world  CMrder. 

According  to  newipaper  reports,  the  new 
agreement  may  be  '  ery  similar  to  that  pro- 
poeed  by  both  the  ;  ireaent  and  the  previous 
administrations  In  the  United  States.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  hi  s  finally  become  reason- 
able on  thla  point.  I  hope  we  are  prepared 
to  e^tallae  on  tl^  i  ttuatUm. 


>    Z  finmmand  you,  Ifr.  Prealdent.  on  your 
teat  ban  poUey  and  I  hope  the  Oongrees  can 
be  oounted  on  to  give  aolid  support. 
Stnowdy  youra, 

OwBr  ORAmmLAnr. 

SrATmsMT  or  thb  RDSEATioif  or  AMsaicAir 
ScxBrnars  oh  thb  Nuclbab  Tser  Ban 
Huatt 

The  three-power  nuclear  test  ban  agree- 
ment recently  Initialed  in  Moscow  is  strong- 
ly endorsed  by  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists.  Our  members  who  have  partici- 
pated In  the  devek^ment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ODB  welcone  this  first  step  in  the  control 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  federation 
believes  that  this  treaty  Is  in  the  overall  in- 
terest and  that  the  risks  Involved  are  small 
compared  with  thoae  in  a  world  without 
such  an  agreement.  We  hope  that  this 
agreement  may  contribute  to  the  reduction 
of  international  tensions  and  lead  to  m<^ 
substantial  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreement*.  Those  of  us  who  know  frt»n 
our  work  the  capabilities  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  risks  of  annihilation  to  which  man- 
kind Is  expose^  believe  that  our  Nation 
shotild  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
achieve  a  system  of  effective  international 
disarmament  under  proper  safegiiards.  We 
are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  test  ban  agree- 
ment and  believe  1^  deserves  prompt  and 
overwhelming  support  from  the  American 
people  as  a  demonstration  to  the  world  that 
our  Nation  plans  to  lead  In  the  path  away 
from  nuclear  destruction. 

President  Kennedy's  speech  last  Friday 
night  summarlxed  eloquently  the  great  risks 
of  a  continued  arms  spiral  and  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  We  feel  that  the  pub- 
lic may  wish  to  have  more  information 
about  possible  risks  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement,  and  we  therefore  discuss  briefly 
here  8«ne  relevant  technical  questions. 

There  is  almost  no  chance  that  a  nation 
could  perform  a  series  of  militarily  im- 
portant nixdear  test  explosions  without 
being  detected.  Techniques  which  have  been 
devel(^>ed  during  the  past  few  years  allow 
the  detection  and  identification  of  nuclear 
explosions  at  all  altitude  ranges  out  to  very 
great  distances  in  space.  For  example,  new 
electronic  techniques  tor  measuring  per- 
turbations In  the  ionosphere  provide  a  very 
sensitive  means  of  detecting  explosions  at 
upper  altitudes.  Methods  of  sampling  tor 
radioactivity,  including  both  capture  of 
actual  debris  on  filters  and  observations  of 
delayed  gamma  rays,  provide  a  very  sensi- 
tive method  of  identifying  low-yield  nu- 
clear exploelons. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosions could  be  conducted  so  far  out  in 
q>ace  as  to  escape  detection.  However, 
iwesent  ground-based  e<{\ilpment  can  detect 
megaton  tests  taking  place  1  million  kilo- 
meters from  the  earth,  and  larger  tests  can 
be  detected  at  correspondingly  larger  dis- 
tances. If  the  United  States  decides  to  de- 
ploy satellite  detection  systems,  then  mega- 
ton tests  could  be  detected  at  distances 
greater  than  the  distance  to  the  sun,  out  of 
several  hundred  million  kilometers.  Simi- 
larly, a  megaton  test  behind  the  moon  could 
be  detected  by  delayed  ganuna  radiation. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  tests  at  these 
distances  must  be  considered  unlikely.  They 
would  be  difficult  to  conduct,  would  be  very 
expensive,  and  might  require  months  to 
elapse  between  the  launch  and  the  explosion. 
There  is  a  high  probability  that  the  launch- 
Ings  would  be  noted  and  special  efforts  made 
to  Identify  or  to  follow  the  space  vehicles. 
The  lack  of  experience  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.8J3Jt.  in  conducting  such 
experiments,  would  be  another  hindrance  to 
such  a  program. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  attempt  to  shield  multlmegaton  ex- 


ptoalona  in  apaoe  by  tnterpoetng  shields  con- 
taining lead  dust  between  the  esploalon  and 
the  earth.  Shtelda  oould  reduce  the  detec- 
tion range  by  p^haps  a  factor  of  10.  Such  a 
shielded  teat  In  deep  space  oould  cost  on  the 
order  of  $100  million  and.  like  all  imtried 
systems,  would  Involve  considerable  risk  of 
failxire  and  detection.  In  view  of  the  costs 
and  uncertalnUea  involved.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  consider  It 
worthwhile  to  carry  out  such  tests.  Smaller 
tests  could  be  far  more  easily  conducted 
underground  on  earth. 

Because  of  the  great  expense  and  dlfficxUty 
of  methods  of  concealing  useful  nuclear  test 
explosions  in  the  prohibited  environments, 
any  signatory  nation  that  decided  that  it 
needed  to  conduct  further  tests  would  prob- 
ably use  the  escape  clause  rather  than  embark 
on  secret  tests  In  violation  of  the  treaty. 
Tet  there  Is  good  reaacm  to  expect  that  none 
of  the  major  niiclear  nations  will  wish  to  end 
the  agreement,  for  the  continued  ban  on 
tests  offers  more  advantages  to  the  nuclear 
powers  than  a  period  of  renewed  testing. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  should  resume  nuclear 
testing  in  the  prohibited  environments,  our 
Nation  would  be  prepared  to  conduct  then 
such  tests  as  required  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion of  nuclear  deterrence.  No  decisive 
change  In  relative  defense  postures  could 
be  achieved  by  a  sudden  resumption  of  tests. 
Thus,  since  no  major  nuclear  power  can  gain 
greatly  by  testing,  we  can  hope  that  the  test 
agreement  will  endure.  Our  Nation's  weap- 
on develc^ment  laboratories  can  be  main- 
tained by  a  program  of  underground  test 
exploelons  until  satisfactory  arrangements 
are  foimd  to  ban  these  tests  also. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  further  test- 
ing is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop a  defense  against  missiles.  In  fact, 
nuclear  weapons  technology  Is  only  one  of 
many  fields  that  must  be  mastered  if  a 
missile  defense  is  to  be  achieved,  and  it 
appears  that  these  other  areas  represent  far 
more  significant  barriers  to  the  achievement 
of  such  a  system  than  does  the  area  of  weap- 
on technology.  Thiis,  the  problem  of  dis- 
criminating between  an  incoming  missile 
warhead  and  various  decoys  that  might  be 
accompanying  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  as 
is  the  related  problem  of  handling  a  large 
number  of  incoming  vehldea  at  the  same 
time.  If  these  critical  technical  problems 
are  solved,  warheads  for  the  antimissile  mis- 
sile can  be  developed  underground.  It  is 
only  measiirements  of  radar  blackoirt.  war- 
head vulnerability,  and  actual  live  system 
tests  that  might  require  atmospheric  test- 
ing. Measurements  of  blackout  were  made 
in  recent  tests  in  the  Pacific.  While  atmo- 
spheric tests  could  assist  in  these  develop- 
ments. General  Wheeler,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  UJS.  Army,  stated  in  a  television  inter- 
view last  weekend  that  the  United  States 
could  now  develop  an  antimissile  system 
without  further  atmospheric  nuclear  explo- 
sions. 

Similarly,  the  development  of  missile  sys- 
tems to  penetrate  any  Soviet  missile  defense 
can  proceed  without  atmospheric  nuclear 
testing.  Here  is  involved  the  development  of 
smaller  warheads  and  penetration  aids  such 
as  new  guidance,  communication,  decoy,  and 
jamming  techniques,  and  all  these  can  pro- 
ceed under  the  test  ban  agreement. 

It  has  been  s\iggested  that  the  United 
States  must  develop  a  very  high  3rleld  nu- 
clear weapon  to  keep  pace  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  contrary,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  Justifiable  military  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  have  such  a  weapon. 
Our  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  already 
much  more  than  adequate  for  any  probable 
military  targets.  Smaller  weapons,  when 
\ised  in  sufficient  quantity,  provide  a  more 
reliable,  more  effective,  and  perhaps  cheaper 
method  of  attacking  targets  than  do  a  few 
high  yield  weapons.    This  Is  In  fact  the  dl- 
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rectlon  In  whldi  the  United  Statee  has  been 
moving  In  its  weapon  development  and  tor 
which  Its  praaant  delivery  systems  are  de- 
signed. If  the  United  States  had  a  military 
requirement  for  such  lai^  yield  wei^Knis,  it 
would  have  tested  them  during  the  past 
years  when  there  have  been  many  nuclecu* 
explosions. 

There  are  firm  indications  that  other  na- 
tions will  soon  sign  the  test-ban  agreement. 
All  mankind  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  ra- 
dioactive contamination,  and  there  will  be 
great  pressure  from  public  opinion  in  all 
coxmtries  to  urge  governments  to  sign  the 
agreement. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  be- 
lieves that  it  would  be  a  national  catastrophe 
if  the  pending  test  ban  agreement  were  not 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  Ratification  Is 
clearly  In  ova  national  Interest.  Moreover, 
peoples  throughout  the  world  would  be  deep- 
ly disappointed  if  our  Nation  ahould  reject 
this  chance  to  halt  the  dangers  of  radioac- 
tive contamination  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
to  lmi»-ove  the  chance  for  further  agi«e- 
ments.  Rejection  by  the  Senate  would  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  UjS.  prestige.  On  the 
other  hand,  prompt  ratification  by  a  very 
substantial  margin  will  demonstrate  to  all 
.the  world  that  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  Join  in  further  steps  to  control  nu- 
clear armaments  and  to  reduce  the  world- 
wide dangers  ot  the  arms  race. 


WILDERNESS  BILL 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  lilr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   LINDSAY.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  am 
proposing  a  wilderness  bill  in  support  of 
Mr.  Sayloh's  bill,  HJl,  930,  the  many 
similar  bills  in  the  House  of  Represented 
Uves,  and  S.  4  in  the  Senate.  ^-^ 

The  wording  of  this  bill  incorporates 
7  years'  work  of  many  contributors.  The 
present  bill  does  not  depart  from  that 
work.  The  time  has  come  to  save  wilder- 
ness areas,  "not  tonporarily  by  admin- 
istrative decision,  but  permanently  by 
law."  Our  remaining  wilderness  is  an 
impermanent  asset  requiring  immediate 
protection. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  bill.  It  pin- 
points responsibility  for  wilderness  areas 
in  the  Congress,  where  by  the  Constitu- 
tion the  responsibility  must  be. 

This  means  that  the  preservation  of 
wilderness  must  be  governed  by  law.  It 
cannot  be  governed  by  the  discretionary 
powers  of  administrators,  subject  as  they 
are  to  the  extraordinary  pressures  that 
have  always  existed  in  this  area. 

It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  Nation's  wUdemess 
By  article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2 : 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States. 

The  areas  dealt  with  in  this  bill  con- 
stitute "territory"  within  the  meaning  of 
this  clause.  But  pending  enactment  of  a 
wilderness  bill.  Congress  is  without  an 
enabling  law  by  which  to  observe  this 
power.  No  detractor  or  obstructor  of  this 
bill  ever  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  basic 
need  for  subjecting  to  the  congressional 


control  stipulated  by  the  Constitution  an 
activity  which  has  become  de  facto  a 
matter  of  executive  discretion.  The 
broad  present  limits  of  this  discretion 
were  set  out  by  Mr.  Satlor,  addressing 
the  House  on  June  27 : 

In  present  circumstances,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  congressional  action  regarding 
wilderness,  a  Secretary  of  Agriculttu«,  if  he 
wished  to.  could  put  7.1  miUion  acres  of  pres- 
ently unclassified  national  forest  land  with- 
in wilderness  areas  that  he  coxild  now  estab- 
lish. Or.  if  he  wished  to.  he  could  abolish 
areas  within  which  there  are  now  preserved 
more  than  14  million  acres  of  wilderness. 
The  fate  of  21  million  acres  of  wilderness  is 
in  his  hands,  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional dlrectlvee.V 

But  by  section  3(h)  of  this  bill,  wilder- 
ness areas,  once  established  as  such 
according  to  the  bill,  can  only  be  changed 
by  law.  This  is  a  legal  guarantee  for 
wilderness  areas. 

Further,  anyone  considering  this  bill 
must  consider  this  characteristic  of 
wilderness:  each  year  it  erodes.  Each 
year  there  is  less  of  it.  Once  gone,  it 
cannot  be  brought  back.  As  time  goes 
by,  the  opportunity  to  save  the  wilder- 
ness evaporates.  To  delay  this  subject 
indefinitely  is  to  kill  it. 

Three  points  might  be  expressed  in 
argument  against  the  bill  at  the  present 
time.    These  are: 

First.  There  should  be  a  review  of 
primitive  areas  before  they  are  declared 
protected  by  the  wilderness  bill.  Find 
out  what  sort  of  resource  we  have  here, 
before  we  "lock  'em  up." 

Second.  Preserve  existing  uses — 
chiefly  water  resources  development  and 
mining — now  allowed. 

Third.  There  should  be  a  requirement 
of  affirmative  action  by  Congress  to  ap- 
prove change  in  wilderness  areas. 

The  answer  to  the  first  point — that 
there  should  be  a  review  of  all  primitive 
areas  before  they  are  declared  wilder- 
ness—is  contained  in  the  bill.  The  bill 
says  that  wildemesA.  wild,  and  canoe 
areas  shall  be  protected  immediately. 
That  is  Just  as  definite  as  though  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  Maryland  were 
named.  These  categories  are  known, 
mapped,  and  surveyed  as  such.  Then 
the  bill  says  the  primitive  areas  will  also 
be  protected,  but  orders  a  10-year  review 
of  primitive  areas.  About  6  million  acres 
of  the  rough  total  of  14  million  acres  pro- 
tected by  this  bill  are  primitive. 

The  second  point — ^that  existing  uses 
should  be  preserved — ^is  also  in  large 
measure  contained  in  the  blU.  This  bill 
is  careful  about  reasonableness.  The 
most  important  existing  uses — mimng 
and  grazing  rights — are  preserved.  Wil- 
derness areas  are  protected  against  the 
acquisition  of  further  rights. 

The  third  point  against  the  bill— that 
Congress  should  act  affirmatively  in  the 
case  of  each  proposed  change  in  the  wil- 
derness area — is  specious.  Section  3(f) 
in  the  bill  specifically  reserves  to  Con- 
gress the  right  of  veto  over  any  change. 
The  subsection  advocates  machinery 
which  long  Inquiry  has  established  as 
practical  This  is  a  probable  focus  point 
of  opposition  to  the  bill,  for  it  can  be  at- 
tacked here  on  the  grounds  of  violation 
of  the  dignity  of  Congress.  Instead  of  the 
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probable  real  basis  of  hostility  to  the  bill, 
the  desire  not  to  sequester  14  mllUosi 
acres  of  useful  property  as  sacrosanct 
wilderness.  Any  reasonable  reading  of 
section  3(f)  will  recognize  that  there  Is 
no  violation  of  the  supervisory  powers  of 
Congress  therein. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  only  wil- 
derness I  represent  is  Central  Park. 
But  the  sparseness  of  wilderness  in  my 
district  makes  the  need  for  It  all  the 
greater.  That  need  is  common  to  many 
of  us  Americans.  It  does  not  depend  on 
means.  Americans  either  find  the  time 
or  good  ehaf>e  or  inclination  to  go  to  the 
wilderness  themselves,  or  remain  in  some 
way  glad  that  our  country  still  produces 
people  who  can  live  in  a  wilderness  for 
a  while,  and  glad  that  the  country  still 
keeps  this  wilderness  preserved  for  any 
future  American  to  turn  to.  Sooner  or 
later  those  values  are  Indispensable  to 
us. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in 
my  turn  submit  a  wilderness  bill  to  this 
Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  AUGttJST  6 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<msent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
he  will  please  Inform  the  House  of  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
concluded  the  legislative  business  for 
this  week.  The  program  for  next  week 
Is  as  follows:  Monday,  Consent  Calendar. 
There  are  seven  bills  under  suspension 
of  the  rules: 

S.  874,  to  design,  construct,  and  equip 
buildings  required  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint. 

S.  1652.  amending  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act. 

H.R.  82.  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  con- 
struction expenses. 

HJl.  1167,  to  exclude  cargo  which  is 
lumber  from  certain  tariff  fUing  require- 
ments under  the  Shlppdng  Act.  1916. 

S.  1194,  to  remove  the  percentage  lim- 
itations on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

HJl.  5623,  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
titie  14,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  appointment,  promotion,  sq>aration, 
and  retirement  of  (^cers  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

HH'.  6997,  to  provide  for  a  ocoipre- 
henslve.  long-range,  and  coordinated 
national  program  in  oceanography. 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day we  have  the  Private  Calendar  and 
H.R.  4955,  the  Vocational  Educatioaal 
Act  of  196S,  on  which  th^e  is  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  debat 
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7124.  to  otmtinue 

November  30. 1963. 

.  Increase  in  the 

forth  in  section  31 

Bond  Act 

of  course,  is  made 

geiteral  reservation  that 
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AOJOURNMEI  or  TO  MONDAY. 
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have  ounpared  them  with  certain  news- 
paper reports.  I  think  Members  may  be 
interested  in  the  result  of  this  research. 

Of  course  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
interest  in  the  sources  of  this  eq;>ert's 
information. 

From  the  outset  the  sources  of  the  in- 
formation out  of  which  his  charges  arose 
have  been  surrounded  with  much  se- 
crecy. On  "Meet  the  Press"  on  May  12, 
1963.  the  Senator  said : 

All  of  the  Information  that  I  have  received 
and  have  ever  used  •  •  •  has  come  from 
either  one  of  two  sources:  (1)  Oovemment 
soxirces.  or  (2)  other  sources  later  confirmed 
by  official  Government  sources,  and  most  of 
it  was  directly  from  official  Government 
sources. 

Again  on  June  2S.  1963.  an  editorial  in 
the  Binghamton  Sun-BuUetin  based  on 
an  interview  with  the  Junior  Senator 
frtHn  New  York  contained  the  following: 
We  asked  where  he  had  gotten  the  in- 
tormatlon  last  year.  It  came,  he  said,  mostly 
from  middle  and  lower  level  officials  within 
,  the  Government  who  were  somehow  unable 
to  get  their  Intelligence  reports  across  to  the 
blgh-level  dedsloninakers  in  the  adminis- 
tration. A  smaU  amount  of  Information — 
Pfhapa  5  percent — came  from  Cuban  exiles, 
and  the  rest  from  American  officials. 

On  the  "Today"  television  show  on 
September  4.  1963.  Senatm:  Kkatxng 
said: 

t  certainly  am  not  going  to  compromise 
my  sources. 

And  again  on  "Meet  the  Press"  on  May 
12.  1963.  the  Senator  said: 

I  would  not  rereal  the  names  of  the  dedi- 
cated and  patrtotie  pec^de  in  goremment 
who  have  given  me  this  information.  I 
think  that  woiild  t>e  a  disservice  to  them  and 
would  result  in  injury  to  fine,  patriotic 
Americans. 

Now  on  July  12,  1963.  in  a  syndicated 
column  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  written  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  the  following 
statement  was  made  about  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York: 

TO  this  very  day.  the  White  House  is  dying 
to  know  the  ld«ntlXy  of  Ksatimo's  Govern- 
ment leak. 

The  answer  is  hilariously  simple:  He  had 
no  Government  informants.  At  least  no  di- 
rect Government  informants. 

KcA-mfe's  chief  source  was  a  friendly  news- 
paper ccHTespondent  who  gave  hla  remark- 
ably reliable  tips  to  KxATiifa  after — not  be- 
fore— the  information  appeared  in  his  own 
newq;)aper  bade  hooae.. 

On  July  16. 1963. 1  challenged  the  Sen- 
ator either  to  sue  these  two  columnists 
for  libel  or  else  to  apologize  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  for  this 
massive  scissors  and  pastepot  hoax  over 
Cuba.  The  Senator  has  not  apologized, 
but  neither  has  he  sued,  and  neither  has 
he  specifically  denied  the  Evans  and 
Novak  charges. 

A  careful  comparison  between  several 
key  Keating  speeches  and  some  new^a- 
per  stories  already  in  print  before  the 
Senator  spoke  win  be  enlightening. 

Take,  for  example,  the  speech  which 
Senator  Kkatdig  made  in  the  Senate  on 
Cuba  on  August  31,  1962.  It  appears  In 
the  RicoKB  for  that  date  in  volume  108, 
part  14.  page  18359.  This  speech  bears  a 
number  of  very  remarkable  similarities 
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to  an  article  by  Nat  Ftamey  which  ap- 
peared <m  the  f nmt  page  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  of  2  days  earUer.  August 
29.  For  example,  compare  the  follow- 
ing direct  quotations: 

1.  Finney:  "It  was  not  until  reports  had 
accumulated  about  a  landing  August  2  and 
3  at  the  former^Caranla  doclu  at  Marlel  and 
coiUd  be  chelated  and  double  checked  that 
American  intoUgence  had  to  accept  as  fact 
that  Soviet  troops  were  arriving  in  Cuba  in 
force  and  that  a  new  pattern  had  devel- 
oped- •  •  •  Prom  10  to  la  Soviet  ships 
unloaded." 

Kbatiko.  "I  am  reliably  informed — ^when 
I  say  -reliably  informed.'  I  mean  that  has 
been  checked  out  from  five  different  sources, 
and  I  am  certain  I  can  state  it  as  a  fact — 
that  between  the  dates  of  August  4  and 
Aug^ust  15.  10  to  12  Soviet  vessels  anchored 
at  the  Marante  dock  area  at  MarleL 

2.  Finney.  "A  high  dnderblock  waU  had 
been  built  around  the  dock  area  In  Marlel 
and  the  unloadlngs  were  handled  under 
heavy  security  guard." 

Kkatxno.  "The  dock  area  previously  had 
been  surrounded  ^by  the  ocmstructlon  of  a 
high  clnderfolock  walL" 

3.  Finney.  "From  10  to  12  Soviet  ships  im- 
loaded.  They  ranged  from  6,000  to  10.000 
tons  burden.  A  contingent  of  1.200  Soviet 
troops  wearing  fatigue  vniforms  disembai^ed 
from  these  ships  and  helped  unload  them 
under  strict  military  discipline." 

Keatino.  "The  Sonet  ships  tmloaded  1.200 
troops.  Troops  Is  what  I  mean,  not  tech- 
nicians. They  were  wearing  Soviet  fatigue 
tmiforms." 

4.  Finney.  "Soviet  torpedo  boats,  suitable 
for  the  support  of  Central  American  Insor- 
reetos.  were  unloaded  August  2  and  3  at 
Marlel.  Cuba,  and  are  now  mbored  at  La- 
Base,  near  Mariel." 

Kkatino.  "On  August  13.  five  Soviet  tor- 
pedo boats  unloaded  from  Soviet  ships,  and 
are  now  moored  at  LaBase." 

6.  Finney.  "A  large  Soviet  convoy — reliably 
observed  August  3  on  the  Carretera  Central, 
between  LaBsperanze  and  Jlcotea.  west  of 
Sante  Clara — contained  a  nimiber  of  amphll>- 
ious  vehicles  in  addition  to  other  military 
supplies.  •  •  •  This  convoy  was  manned  by 
Soviet  military  personnel  and  unmlstakalily 
military  order." 

KzATiNG.  "On  August  3,  a  large  convoy  of 
military  vehicles  manned  by  Soviet  person- 
nel was  observed  on  the  highway  In  Las  Vil- 
las Province.  The  convoy  moved  in  military 
order  and  contained  the  llrst  amphibious 
vehicles  otuerved  In  Cuba;  also  Jeeps.  0  by  8 
trucks,  and  tracked  trucks." 

(NoTS.— LaEsperanae.  Jlcotea.  and  Santa 
Clara  are  in  Las  Villas  Province.) 

The  Senator  was  proud  of  his  special 
contribution  here.    He  said  this: 

If  the  President  has  no  evidence,  I'm  giv- 
ing him  the  evidence  this  afternoon. 

Four  days  after  that  speech  which  was. 
of  course,  a  publicity  sensation,  the 
junior  Senator  appeared  on  the  "Today" 
television  show  on  September  4,  1962. 
See  how  closely  his  remarks  there  paral- 
leled a  front  page  story  that  had  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  just  the  day  before,  September  3, 1962. 
by  Keith  Morf  ett.  of  the  London  Dally 
Mall.  Incidentally,  these  statements 
were  made  by  the  Senator  as  "new  in- 
formation which  win  document  his  con- 
tention": 

6.  Tlibune:  "I  watched  the  Russians  In 
two  separate  encampments." 

KxATnra:  "Many  of  thsm  arc  located  In  two 
camps.  Just  outside  of  Havana." 

7.  Tribiue:  "Many  at  the  Buaslans  at  this 
encampment  were  billeted  in  what  was  the 
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former  boys  reformatory  at  Torrens.  about 
14  mUss  from  Havana." 

KssTiMo:  "One  gro\q)  Is  billeted  In  a  formar 
boys'  reformatory,  14  miles  txom  Havuia." 

8.  Tklbune:  "10  more  Soviet  vessels  are  at 
this  paoment  Havazui-bound  on  the  high 
seas."' 

B:xATiirG:  There  are  10  ships  now  on  their 
way  to  Cuba,  now  on  the  high  seas." 

9.  Tribune:  "From  Soviet  ports  also  now 
Havana-bound  are  the  East  German  Weat- 
falen,  the  Norwegian  Tive  Lillian,  the  Greek 
cargo  ship  Pamow.  the  Italian  Airone,  the 
West  German  Atlas,  and  half  a  dozen  ships 
flying  the  Llberian  flag." 

Keating:  "One  last  German,  one  Norwegi- 
an, one  Italian,  one  Greek,  one  West  German, 
and  four  to  six  ships  cairying  the  Llberian 
flag." 

10.  TMbune:  "A  number  of  British  vessels 
are  on  the  way  to  Russian  ports  to  begin  the 
long  haul  to  the  Caribbean." 

Kbatinc:  "There  are  several  British  ships 
on  their  way  from  English  prnta  to  the  Black 
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11.  Itibune:  "A  contintious  'armada'  of 
cargo  ships  is  now  stretched  out  between 
Russia's  Black  Sea  ports  and  Cuba,  carrying 
trucks,  jeeps,  machinery,  food,  guns,  and 
ground-to-air  mlssUes." 

KBAiDfo:  "These  ships  that  are  now  on  the 
high  seas,  like  the  ones  which  have  been 
landed  there,  carry  trucks,  jeeps,  some  food, 
guns,  ground-to-air  mlssUes.  electronic 
equipment,  and  other  material." 

12.  TMbune:  "The  contrast  between  the  El 
Cano  crowd  and  the  next  lot  I  looked  at  was 
so  great  that  it  became  clear  Cuba's  Russians 
fall  into  two  distinct  categories.  The  El 
Cano  Russians  were  recruited  into  'latxn- 
battalions'  rather  like  the  British  Army's 
Pioneer  C<nrps." 

KxATiNo:  "These  camps  that  are  located 
that  house  these  personnel  near  Havana  are 
divided  into — there  are  either  two  or  three — 
one  of  them  Is  a  labor  battalian.  Now  those 
are  the  types  that  we  use  in  our  Army." 

18.  Tribune:  "Hundreds  more  military 
trucks,  jeeps,  and  command  vehicles  were 
lined  up  Ave  deep  for  quarter  of  a  mile  along 
the  street  called  San  Pedro  on  the  Havana 
waterfront.  These  vehicles  are  aU  marked  in 
Russian  'Gorlskovsky  Avtosavod'  and  are  be- 
ing moved  quickly  to  aU  parts  of  the  island." 

KunNo:  "Why  they're  a  quarter  of  a  iwii^ 
along  San  Pedro  Street  In  Havana.  There  are 
Russian  military  vehicles,  with  Russian 
markings  on  them,  parked  five  deep,  for  a 
qiiarter  of  a  mile,  and  those  are  taken  an 
over  the  Island,  as  needed." 

Senator  Kxating  made  another  speech 
on  this  same  subject  in  the  CoiiGaxB- 
sxoNAL  Rkcois.  volumc  108,  part  17, 
page  22967.  Oddly  enough,  the  verbal 
parallels  with  another  published  news- 
paper story  are  remarkable.  This  time 
it  was  a  story  by  Hal  Hendrix  which 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Miami 
News  3  days  earlier,  on  October  7.  1962. 
It  was  this  speech,  you  will  recall,  which 
really  established  the  Senator's  reputa- 
tion as  a  great  intelligence  expert  But 
notice  the  parallels  with  a  story  already 
in  print  in  a  newspaper  not  generally 
read  in  Washington:. 

14.  Hendrix:  "Construction  has  begun  in 
Communist  Cuba  on  at  least  a  half  docen 
iaimchlng  sites  for  intermediate  range  tac- 
tical mlssUes.  n.S.  intelligence  authcmties 
have  advised  the  White  House." 

KKATiMo:  "Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  qwke 
on  the.  subject  of  Cuba.  At  that  time  I  did 
not  have  fully  confirmed  the  matter  to  which 
I  shaU  address  myself  now.  I  now  have  it 
fuUy  confirmed.  •  •  •  Construction  has  be- 
gun on  at  least  a  half  doeen  launching  sites 
for  Intermediate  range  tactical  missUes." 


16.  Hendrix:  "Althaagti  oAlelal  UjS.  gpbkm- 
men  have  rttiellned  to  dlscloae  the  InteUl- 
genee  reports,  the  Miami  News  has  learned 
that  experts  have  advised  PresidenfKen. 
nedy  that  the  ground-to-ground  mlssttea  can 
be  operational  from  Inland  Cuba  wlmln  6 
months." 

KxATiMc:  "Intelligence  authorities  must 
have  advised  the  President  and  top  Govern- 
ment officials  of  this  fact,  and  they  must  now 
have  been  told  that  groimd-to-ground  mis- 
siles can  be  operational  from  the  island  of 
Cuba  within  6  months." 

16.  Hendrix:  "From  the  type  of  construc- 
tion underway  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  launching  pads  will  have  the  capability 
of  hurling  rockets  that  could  penetrate  deep- 
ly into  the  United  States  In  one  direction 
and  reach  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in  the 
opposite  direction." 

KxATiNo:  "The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  ac- 
cording to  my  reliable  sources,  that  six 
launching  sites  are  under  construction — 
pads  which  will  have  the  power  to  hurl  rock- 
ets into  the  American  heartland  and  as  far 
as  the  Panama  Canal  Zone." 

Of  course,  after  that  the  U-2  plane 
came  back  with  its  picture  on  October  14, 
and  the  Cuban  crisis  was  on.  But  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  had  tast- 
ed the  heady  wine  of  mysterious  proph- 
ecy. He  made  another  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  January  31.  1963 — Record, 
page  1462— and  his  Inf onnation.  referred 
to  as  "continuing,  absolutely  c<mflrmed 
and  undeniable  evidence"  almost  rocked 
the  Nation.  But,  unknown  in  Washing- 
ton. Nat  Finney  had  written  another 
page  1  story  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
2  days  earlier,  on  January  29.  How  re- 
markably similar  to  Mr.  Finney's  lan- 
guage is  the  Senator's: 

17.  Finney:  "The  second  Soviet  ship  ar- 
rival, last  Friday." 

KXATINO :  "On  Friday,  January  26,  a  second 
large  vessel  arrived." 

18.  Finney:  "Two  large  Soviet  ships  have 
docked  in  the  island  during  the  past  10  days 
and  are  unloading  mUitary  cargo.  •  •  • 
High  secxirity  dockage  facilities  In  Cuba  are 
being  used  by  the  ship  [the  seoontl  ship]." 

Kbatimo:  "Under  m«*tirwnm  aecurlty  con- 
ditions. It  [the  second  ship]  tmloaded  a 
cargo  of  amuunents." 

19.  Finney:  "This  route  is  not  specified  by 
intelligenoe  sources,  but  it  is  described  as  a 
liigh-security  route'  that  can  be  foUowed 
with  the  least  exposure  of  secret  cargo  to 
free  world  espionage." 

Kbatino:  "The  route  followed  by  these  two 
ships  is  generally  termed  a  'w*«»«iit»i  se. 
curity  route,'  a  passage  traveled  by  the  So- 
viets through  areas  where  the  United  States 
is  least  able  to  maintain  adequate  stureU- 
lance  of  ships'  contents." 

ao.  Finney:  "The  route  followed  by  this 
ship  in  reaching  Cuba  is  the  same  that  was 
used  by  Soviet  ships  that  carried  the  first 
mediiun-range  ballistic  missUes  brougbt  to 
the  Island  during  the  final  weeks  of  Septem- 
ber i9«a." 

KBATma:  "It  (the  route]  is  also,  ominously 
enough,  the  identical  route  followed  last 
summer  by  the  first  of  the  Soviet  vessels  car- 
rying medium-range,  ground-to-ground  mis- 
siles into  Cuba." 

21.  Finney:  "The  event  of  this  ship**  ar- 
rival has  been  made  more  ominous  by  the 
fact  that  Soviet  forces  on  the  island  have 
been  observed  doing  routine  maintenance 
work  on  the  MRBM  sites  from  which  the  So- 
viets removed  their  missiles  whUe  close  U.S. 
aerial  surveUlance  of  the  island  continued." 

KBATnra:  "There  is  continuing,  absolutely 
confirmed  and  undeniable  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  mnintaiiiiTig  and  guarding  the 
mediiun-range  sites  they  had  previously  con- 
structed in  Cuba.    There  has  been  no  Soviet 


move  to  dismantle  these  concrete  sites  or 
withdraw  the  launching  bases." 

And  80  it  rather  looks  as  though  Nat 
Finney  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  is 
the  "friendly  newsman,  who  woiks  for 
an  Eastern  newspi4>er  not  generally  read 
In  Washington"  to  whom  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Novak  referred.  In  fact  a  column 
by  Kenneth  Crawford  in  the  February  18, 
1963  issue  of  Newsweek,  ahnoet  5  months 
before  the  Evans  and  Novak  column  ap- 
peared, says  this: 

Just  where  Kxatzno  got  his  information  is 
still  his  secret.  However.  It  is  a  fact  that 
a  series  of  dispatches  by  Nat  Finney,  Wash- 
ington correq>ondent  for  the  Buffalo  Even- 
ing News,  closely  paralleled  and  anticipated 
KsATXNQ's  early  pronouncements,  which  Is 
suggestive  of  his  source. 

In  any  event,  the  Keattn?  speeches 
certainly  bore  an  amaring  similarity  to 
the  page  one  news  stories  already  in  print 
before  he  spoke.  Such  deadly  parallels 
In  so  many  instances  would  be  virtually 
Impossible  for  any  f airminded  observer 
to  dismiss  as  mere  coincidence.  Indeed 
they  do  amount  to  solid  proof  of  the 
earlier  Evans  and  Novak  charges. 

Finally,  we  have  the  claim  by  the  Sen- 
ator that,  whatever  his  sources  might 
have  been,  all  his  information  had  been 
conjQrmed  by  ofBdal  Qovemment  sources. 
This  claim  to  offldal  Government  con- 
firmation for  his  newQMiper  cribbing  is 
of  course  absurd.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
all  of  the  Senator's  major  lUleged  inside 
private  intelligence  about  Cuba  has  now 
been  refuted  by  all  the  solid  evidence 
available,  including  the  unanimous 
report  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, which  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Yoric  has  tried  to  suggest 
really  supports  his  charges. 

The  Senator  really  made  three  sensa- 
tional charges.  The  first,  on  October  10, 
was  that  the  Russians  had  kmg-range 
missiles  in  Cuba. 

However,  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee r^^rt  on  Cuban  intdligenoe. 
unanimously  approved  on  May  9,  196S. 
says  flatly  on  page  7: 

None  of  these  reports  [of  long-range  mls- 
sUes in  Cuba]  were  confirmed  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 14. 1862. 

So  the  Senator  obviously  cannot  have 
had  the  substance  of  his  October  10 
speech  confirmed  by  the  Qovemment. 

The  second  sensational  charge  was  the 
one  made  on  January  31,  1963,  and  de- 
scribed as  "absolutely  confirmed  and  un- 
deniable evidence,"  to  the  effect  that  the 
concrete  Cuban  long-range  missile  sites 
had  not  been  dismantled  and  were  still 
behig  maintained.  This  charge  was  com- 
pletely refuted  on  nationwide  television 
by  Secretary  McNamara  on  February  6, 
1963,  and  was  not  even  considered 
worthy  of  examination  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee.  Obviously,  it,  too,  was 
never  confirmed  by  ofllcial  Government 
sources,  and  once  again  the  Senator  is 
wrong. 

Third  is  the  charge  made  on  April  U. 
1963,  before  the  American  Society  of 
NewqMu;)er  Editors : 

Several  thousand  more  [Russians]  have 
arrived  [in  Cuba]  *  *  *  ther«  is  no  rtiJable 
evidence  whatsoever  of  a  decline  in  Soviet 
military  strength  or  capability  since  tboas 
first  withdrawals  in  November. 
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However,  on  m  agAln,  fhs  *"'f*1in<>m 
Senate  suboonmlttee  report,  stetee  on 
IwceS: 
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Cuba,  eertainlji 
80  once  agaii 
eould  not  have 
flnned  by 
when,  as  the 
aownmg. 


pifli^  lal 


or  to  an 

we  wait? 


axven  itied 


unanlmoai 


extend  iny  rem  irka 
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mutad 
IMrth. 


^ipUouUi  tat  >rtmtMkm  In  the 
OB  Vbm  bMl*  or  Mcktent  at 


to  B.000  addltlODal  har* 
•tneo  tiM  first  of  the  jMr. 


reference  to  anj  sub- 

troopa  going  back  Into 

not  faF  the  "thouaanda." 

the  flenator  obyiously 

lad  his  Information  con« 

Qovemment  sources 

E  enate  r^>ort  shows,  it  Is 


explamtlon. 


believe  the  peoi>le  of 

either  to  an  apology. 

How  long  must 


naicmATioN  laws 

BOOesyXLT.     Itr.  Speaker.  I 

consent  to  revise  and 

at  this  point  In  the 


Tlie  SPSAKlR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calffomiar 

no  objection. 

--  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  th »  Untted  States  has  or- 
tently  called  ni  on  the  Congress  to  im- 
Pleaient  kmg  o«  erdne  and  sordy  needed 
flanges  in  our  t  omigraticm  laws. 

Five  years  ag<  \  the  then  Souttor  Ken- 
nedy wrote  a  pt  mphlet  entitled  "A  Na- 
tkm  of  Ikmnignu  its,**  pointing  out  at  that 
time  that  the  p  wt-World  War  I  immi- 
gration law  waa  diserindnatory  because 
of  Its  nattonal  origins  quota  ssrstem, 
wiKMe  only  test  was  whether  or  not  an 
inunigrant  was  Mm  in  the  right  place. 
Now  as  Presideii ;  he  has  offered  ledala- 
tion.  whose  moe  ;  important  proposal  is 
the  gradual  din  xiation  of  the  "naticmal 
origins"  system  1  or  selecting  immigrants. 
It  seems  alm<  st  teeoneeivaUe  to  me 
that  oor  present  umoal  quotas  are  based 
not  upon  the  lational  origins  of  our 
population  of  1ft  10  or  even  1960.  which  I 
■dght  add.  is  ax  odious  concept  at  any 
time  for  determ  nlng  1H10  should  come 
to  the  United  Spates,  but  upon  the  na- 
tional origins  of  our  population  in  1820. 
Because  of  the  Bompositkin  of  the  pop- 
ulation at  that  t  me.  favor  was  given  to 
immigrants  from  northern  Europe  wlille 
limiting  immigra  ion  from  southern  and 
eastern  EunHw  a  ad  from  oth»  parts  of 
the  world.    PlortF-three  years  later  we 
are  still  f oUowini    a  system  of  immigra- 
tion baaed  on  a  .020  eeotm.   Why  this 
<hould  be  at  a  time  in  workl  history 
when  It  is  so  im  umhent  upon  us  to  be 
an  example  to    he  world  of  a  nation 
whifCh  is  doing  ll  1  best  to  be  fair,  equi- 
table, and  nondii  criminatory,  continues 
toeludome: 

And  as  far  as  llcan  see.  It  eludes  many 
many  thonsands  if  other  Americans  too. 
not  least  among  hem  our  own  esteemed 
^ttttOaai,  who  h  ts  clearly  stated  in  his 
message  to  ~ 

The  UM  of  a 
wttbont  hMU  In 


pashas  aa  tntanist  anal  porpaae. 


■islaia  li.an 


!  I 


It 


ni  .UoMl 
•  thar  logle  or 
]  latloaa] 

In  an  age 
natlana  wotSx  a 
tar  tt  diaoiQii> 


I  could  not  agree  more  completely. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in  another  area  of 
great  concern  to  us,  among  the  Members 
OS  Congress  and  the  pec^le  across  the 
Nation,  are  many  of  us  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  correct  the  Intolerable  and  long- 
standing conditions  of  discrimination 
against  the  Negro  in  this  country. 
Through  the  introduction  of  strong  civil 
rights  legislation,  including  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  legislation,  we 
are  attempting  to  put  an  end  to  a 
d^lorable  situation  that  has  racked 
many  a  conscience  and  Idnd  heart,  and 
which  on  a  very  practical  political  level, 
has  always  lowered  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Now,  I  say.  it  is  time  to  put  an  end 
to  another  deplorable  and  discrimina- 
tory situation,  that  of  inequitable  and 
outmoded  immigration  procedures.  Be- 
cause we  have  been  basing  our  immigra- 
tion on  this  1920  census,  we  find  our- 
selves denying  admission  to  this  country 
of  .so  many  persons,  especdally  of  Greek, 
Kalian.  Polish  and  Asian  origin.  These 
nations  for  many  years  have  had  way 
oversubscribed  quotas  and  backlogs  up 
to  100,000  persons  trying  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  among  us 
who  might  fear  that  the  passage  of  these 
new  immigration  laws  would  result  in  an 
indiscriminate  flood  of  immtgrants  to 
this  country.  This  is  not  so.  All  it 
would  mean  is  that  we  would  probably 
fln  our  present  quota  of  around  157,000 
with  the  addition  of  a  possible  few 
thousand  more,  and  tliat  we  would  be  in 
a  position  to  allow  persons  from  the 
countries  I  have  mentioned  as  well  as 
others,  to  make  use  of  the  unused  quota 
allotments  by  such  countries,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Britahi  and  Ireland,  who  for 
years  have  not  filled  their  immigration 
quotas. 

To  me,  this  is  the  very  least  we  can 
do  to  fulfill  our  promise  of  long  ago  and 
to  Justify  to  ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  the  ekxiuent  message  <rf  wel- 
come and  hope,  written  on  the  base  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  which  greets  so 
many  of  those  who  come  to  America  for 
the  first  time. 

In  offering  others  an  opportunity  to 
live  in  America  we  are  also  (dlering 
many  of  our  own  American  citizens  the 
chance  to  be  reunited  with  many  of  their 
relatives  of  other  countries,  from  whom 
they  have  long  been  separated. 

With  the  passage  of  new  Immigration 
laws,  we  could  end  the  kind  of  situation 
in  which  an  American  citizen  of  Greek 
origin  must  wait  a  year  and  a  >Mtif  to  be 
reunited  with  his  mother  and  father,  or 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  as  happened 
tn  my  own  cangressional  district,  an 
American  citizen  of  Turidsh  origin  faces 
an  indefinite  waiting  period  to  have  her 
sister  Join  her  in  the  United  Stotes. 

We  have  another  reason  for  opening 
our  gates  a  little  wider,  a  reason  that  has 
long  been  part  of  the  American  tradi- 
ttei.  This  great  country  was  built,  as 
we  an  know,  by  Immigrants  and  is  to- 
dajt  tUe  country  of  their  children  and 


their  chiWren's  children,  whether  their 
parents  originally  came  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury or  the  20th  century.  We  are  a 
melting  pot  of  many  people  from  many 
lands.  What  Is  it  we  have  to  fear  by 
adding  a  little  more  fresh  variety  to  the 
melting  pot? 

My  esteemed  colleague,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Emanxtxl  Cxlueb,  who  as  the  longstand- 
ing chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  had  years  and  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  Immigration  problem  has 
expressed  liis  views  in  no  uncertain 
terms  in  a  report  he  recently  released 
to  the  American  people,  and  I  quote: 

The  system  of.  national  origins  has.  over 
the  years  shown  ItseU  to  be  completely  on- 
workable  and  unrcallatic. 

For  humanitarian  reaaons,  for  emergency 
pxut>osee.  and  under  preasure  of  world 
events,  there  has  been,  throu^  a  variety  at 
acts  of  Congress,  superimposed  upon  that 
principle,  a  stroctore  ai  q>eclal  laws,  special 
exceptions,  special  private  laws,  and  a  con- 
trived technique  o<  aeeiang  and  finding  loop- 
holes In  the  law  tmtU  the  law  Itself  has 
become  a  maze  of  ocmtradletions.  It  Is  my 
considered  opinion  that  the  Prealdent'a  bill 
offers  a  broad  and  firm  baals  for  a  long  over- 
due revision  of  oinr  poUdes  and  praetioea  In 
this  moat  important  area  of  domestic  and 
foreign  htiman  relations. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ceu.«r], 
and  I  would  like  to  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  supporting 
with  as  Uttle  delay  as  possible  this  new 
and  far-reaching  immigration  proposal 
of  the  President's,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ciller]. 
as  HJl.  7700.  I  have  today  introduced 
a  similar  bill  to  indicate  my  full  support 
of  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ckller]. 


REPORT  ON  ILO  CONVENTION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  obJecti(ni. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  merely  to  say  that  on 
Monday  next,  under  my  unanimous  con- 
sent request.  I  intend  to  make  a  report 
to  the  House  on  the  ILO  Convention 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  attending, 
representing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentt^nan 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clkvklano] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRo  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker;  twice 
before  this  week.  I  called  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  recent  8-to-2 
CAB  decision  which  haz  decapitated 
Northeast  A|rilnes  by  taking  away  its 
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New  York-lifiami  run.  I  have  pointed 
out,  during  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
the  shocking  fact  that  the  decision  will 
reduce  competition  by  Government  edict 
and  graciously  offers  to  the  bleeding 
corpse  a  tranquilizing  but  unnecessary 
Government  subsidy.  This  is  waste  at  its 
worse.  It  has  always  been  my  imder- 
standing  regulatory  agencies  are  meant 
to  control  competition  but  not  to  oblit- 
erate it. 

As  the  decision  is  scrutinized  further, 
Mr.  l^;>eaker,  its  enormity  becomes  more 
apparent  This  decision  is  based  upon  a 
finding  that  there  Is  no  present  need  for 
a  third  carrier  in  the  New  York-norida 
run.  As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  there 
are  at  least  two  c<Hnpaitible  routes  that 
support  four  airlines  and  twelve  that  sup- 
port three.  Removing  Northeast  win 
leave  this  important,  and  one  of  the  most 
heavily  traveled  routes,  in  the  possession 
of  Just  two  airlines,  Eastern  and  Na- 
tionaL 

Northeast  in  a  period  of  7  years  in- 
creased its  share  of  the  market  to  60  per- 
cent in  competition  with  Eastern  and 
National,  at  the  same  time  carrying  the 
burden  of  the  profitiess  New  England 
hauls.  If  there  are  only  going  to  be  two 
airlines  on  this  run,  why  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful the  one  to  be  kicked  out?  Why 
not  take  Eastern  or  National  out  of  the 
picture?  There  is  an  aroma  prevading 
this  decision  that  is  cause  for  concern. 

Of  the  three  airlines  handling  the  east 
coast  passenger  servioe.  Northeast  car- 
ried 60.3  pocent  of  the  Boston-Miami 
traffic — 35.544  passengers — in  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  and  over  half  of  this 
business  in  1062.  It  also  carried  a  ma- 
j<Mity — 61.9  percent — of  the  passengers 
fiying  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  and 
52.4  percent  of  the  Boston-to- Washing- 
ton trade. 

Compare  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
number  of  passengers  served  on  those 
runs  by  one  of  the  two  ahrlines  which  the 
CAB  considers  more  capable  of  compet- 
ing—National Airlines.  Only  47  round- 
tilp  passengers  have  been  carried  from 
Boston  to  Miami  by  that  company  in 
1963— one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total. 
National  carried  only  1  percent  of  the 
passengers  between  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. Yet  the  CAB  questions  whether 
Northeast  can  compete  with  its  rivals. 

In  April  a  CAB  examiner  recom- 
mended that  Northeast  be  denied  the 
Florida  franchise,  stating  that  the 
Hughes  Tool  Co..  which  had  controlling 
Interest  in  the  airline,  was  not  interested 
enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
how  much  the  CAB  considers  enough, 
but  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.  has  put  $31,400,- 
000  into  rehabilitating  the  finances  of 
Northeast  Airlines.  On  Uie  very  day  that 
the  CAB  dealt  the  deathblow  to  Ninth- 
east,  it  approved  another  $1  million  loan 
from  Hughes.  The  two  members  of  the 
CAB  who  delivered  the  dissenting  opin- 
i<m  pointed  out  that  the  Hu^es  invest- 
ments more  than  proves  their  interest 
and  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  route's  two  major 
airlines  cannot  compete  successfully  with 
Northeast  in  the  market,  why  should  the 
company  which  has  just  won  its  struggle 
to  overcome  acute  financial  difficulties, 
caused  in  part  by  the  weight  of  the  New 


England  short-haul  runs,  be  grounded? 
For  a  regulatory  agency  to  thus  penalize 
success  Is  as  unfair  as  it  is  unwise.  East- 
em  and  National  of  coarse  are  delighted 
as  I  pointed  out  yesterday.  Laugfahig 
heirs  always  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
a  CAB  examiner  recently  turned  down 
the  proposed  merger  betwen  Eastern  and 
American.  At  that  time,  it  was  suggested 
that  this  type  of  merger  would  reduce 
competition.  CAB  now  takes  away  a 
route  suggesting  that  leaving  it  with 
Northeast  has  created  too  much  competi- 
tion. This  flagrant  inconsistency  Lb  ap- 
palling; there  must  be  more  to  this  than 
meets  the  eye.  I  think  the  decision  and 
Its  effect  (m  New  England  and  healthy 
competition  should  be  most  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
this  House  and  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 


THE  PEACE-LOVING  REDS 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  pause  In  the  midst  of  the 
administration-sponsored  victory  dance 
because  of  the  test-ban  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  consider  what  the  peace- 
loving  Reds  are  still  doing  to  wreck  our 
country.  President  Kennedy  and  Averell 
Harriman  seem  to  be  rea<^^ing  us  for  the 
nonaggression  pact  Mr.  Khrushchev  is 
so  anxious  to  get  as  his  next  step  in  dis- 
arming and  weakening  the  United  States 
for  the  final  Communist  takeover,  but 
they  have  either  forgotten  or  simply  will 
not  admit  the  Communist  subversion  and 
agitation  constantly  going  on  in  America 
as  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
directed  from  Moscow. 

Two  articles  from  the  August  3  issue 
of  Human  Events,  serve  to  remind  us  the 
Reds  have  changed  neither  their  color 
nor  their  program  to  destroy  us.  The 
first,  "Reds  Want  Negro  Unrest."  by 
Holmes  Alexander,  should  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that,  in  spite  of  denials  by  the 
Attorney  General,  Bobby  Kennedy,  the 
Communists  have  a  stake  in  creating 
racial  tensions  here  and  it  will  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  underestimate  what  Red 
agents  may  do  on  August  28  when  the 
Negro  march  <m.  Washington  may  easOy 
be  turned  into  a  tragedy  of  death  and 
destruction. 

The  second  article,  by  Fulton  Lewis. 
Jr..  outlines  the  Commimlst  program  to 
seize  the  minds  of  American  youth  as 
"Red  Recruiters  Concentrate  on  Youth." 

The  articles  loUow: 


Want  Nxeao  UNaasr 
(By  Holmea  Alexander) 

On  January  16. 1958.  whMi  Director  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover  waa  asking  a  Houaa  Approprlatlona 
Subcommittee  tot  fund*  to  run  the  FBI 
during  the  next  liacal  yaar.  he  said: 

"The  Negro  altnatlon  la  also  being  ex- 
ploited fully  and  eontlnuoualy  by  Oomnni- 
nlsts  on  a  national  scale.  Ciirrent  programa 
Include  Intensified  attempts  to  Infiltrate  Ne- 


gro mass  organizations.  The  party%  objae- 
tlTea  are  not  to  aid  tha  Negroaa— tout  are 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  all  eontrover- 
sial  iseuea  on  the  race  question  so  as  to  era- 
ate  unrest,  dissension,  and  oonfoalon  In  the 
minds  of  tha  American  peopffe.** 

Mass  demoBstratlonB  by  Negroes  in  the 
North  and  South,  to  be  culminated  with  a 
huge  mai^  on  Washington  next  month.  irer« 
not  In  t^  news,  as  they  are  now,  when  Di- 
rector Hoover  gave  this  dispassionate,  suc- 
cinct, and  informed  statement  of  Communist 
intentions.  Last  week  southern  Oovemars 
Harnett,  of  lOasisslppl,  and  Wallace,  of  Ala- 
bama, flapped  the  Bed  flag  In  wortls  much 
Uke  Hoover's.  But  the  Baxnett-Wallaca  testi- 
mony before  the  Commerce  Committee's  dv- 
n  rights  hearings  was  too  sdf -interested  to 
be  affective. 

Another  Red  object-4he  Red  herring  of 
McCarthylsm — came  scurrying  Into  the  cau- 
cus room  where  McCarthy  once  performed. 
"Hie  subject  of  Oommunlst  eompUdty  sbon 
got  lost  amid  pious  horror  of  *%mearlng~  tha 
Negro  race  and  its  leaders.  Somebody  sug- 
gested that  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  be  summoned 
aa  a  star  witness  on  the  subject,  but  Chair- 
man Waaaair  MaainTsoiv,  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington, was  against  it. 

Fortimately,  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  call 
Hoover.  A  little  page  leafing  through  House 
approprlatloxu  hearings  show  that  the  FBI 
Director  has  several  times  adcad  Congress 
for  money  for  the  very  pnrpoae  of  investi- 
gating Oommunlst  Indtatlon  of  the  Negroea. 
On  March  8.  1901: 

"The  sit-in  demonstrations  In  the  South 
were  a  made-to-order  Issue  which  the  party 
fully  exploited  to  further  Its  ends.** 

By  now  the  Director  was  giving  names, 
places  and  dates.  He  mentioned  James  E. 
Jackson  and  Joseph  North,  "national  Com- 
munist Party  functionaries."  who  came 
around  for  the  demonstrations  at  Sldunond. 
Va.,  In  February  1960.  He  quoted  the 
Negro  Communist,  Ben  Davis,  "tha  party's 
national  aeeretary."  '  as  sUtlng  in  March 
1960  that  Negro  damonatmtlons  are  the  next 
beat  thing  to  -pmlatarlan  ramlutlon.'* 

Again,  on  January  M.  1901: 

"Since  Its  Inoaptlon  the  Communist  Party. 
UJBJL.  has  baen  alert  to  eapltabae  on  every 
possible  Issue  or  event  which  eould  ba  used 
to  exploit  tha  American  Negro  In  furtheranoa 
of  puty  alms.  In  its  etfdrts  to  Influence  tha 
Amo-ican  Negro,  the  ps^  attempts  to  In- 
flltrata  tha  lagltimaU  N^iro  organlaatlons 
lor  the  purpoae  of  stirring  up  racial  prejudice 
and  hatred.  In  this  way,  the  party  strlkaa 
a  Uow  at  our  damoeratle  form  of  govern- 
ment by  attempting  to  Influence  pubUe 
opinion  throughout  the  world  against  the 
United  States." 

Rb>  Racaurraas  Comcxmtbatb  oh  Touth 
(By  Fulton  Lewia.  Jr.) 

Under  conslderaticA  in  ruling  didaa  ot 
the  Communist  Party,  UJBJl.,  is  a  proposal 
that  party  membership  be  extended  to 
youngsters  under  18  years  of  age. 

It  la  only  one  plank  In  a  prt^Msed  program 
<*»aigned  to  pump  new  blood  Into  the  party, 
•ooording  to  J.  Bdgar  Hoover.  Dfarectar  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatlgatton. 

"The  party's  aggreasivehaas  in  ttie  youth 
area  la  ao  great,"  Hoover  recently  told  Con- 
gressmen, "that  it  U  now  considering  for 
membership  indlvidaals  who  meet  only  aome 
of  tha  qoallfloatlona  baretofora  raqolvad.** 

Prior  aapaaure  to  Msvzis^Laoinlat  taaeh- 
Ingfe,  for  Instanm,  la  no  loBgar  vaqated.  All 
that  Is  needed  is  an  "Interaat"  tn  the  party. 

Communist  speakers  have  fyntd  out 
aoroas  the  oonntry,  addraasing  youth  groupa 
and  student  claques  in  an  atteiapt  to  recruit 
new  mambera  and  to  T****rT  eooiaranlaBi 
"reapectaMe." 

mere  have  been  few  Marts  to  eombat  tiM 
massive  invasion  of  UB.  schools  by  Com- 
munist orators.    Only  In  Ohio  has  the  Stat* 
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tea  OamnraBtrt 


BbodasS 


iiictoto   tiM   Oommunlat 
H*  quotas  partf 


laglatotiar*  Mtod  to 

tson 
bUl  «M  ligBid  bf  dfr, 
•fo. 

O-maa 
dangOT  has  iio4 

Ovw  BaU  to  tte  aaibt  ttaiU  lOjOOO 
art  oAelal  m— biri  of  tba  Oommunlat  Party 
whUa  aaotbar  100^  ara  "atata-of-mlnd" 

■ympathatle 
to  tba  party  ham  antl  objaetlvas.    Ha  aaya: 

Par^,  UjBJL.  wlalds  an 
inlhiancia  and  ooaat  ttutaa  a  aeeurity  danfcr 
tor  oat  of  proportto  i  to  ita  mamborsh^.  It 
ta  ogginlwrt  to  patM  trato  with  4ta  Idaaa  and 
aagmant  of  our  aodaty. 
ba  nor  doaa  It  want  to 
It  praf «n  to 


ramaln    amall. 


not 

on  int—tlnn 

del  Bloplnc  maaa  atxwigth 
thronch  firont  orgai  laatlona  It  oontrola  and 
dtraeta  la  Ita  own  In  araat.' 

TJaOmt  Boovar'a  dl  raetkm.  the  PBI  now  baa 
tandar  InTwUgatlcn  Mma  166  known  or  aua- 
paetad  Oommunlat  •front  or  oommunlat- 
Inflltratod  orianlaal  >*>"■ 

of  thaaa  i  roupa  ara  Oommunlat- 
la  many  Inatancae,  bowavar.  tha 
par^  urtaa  Ita  aiam  lars  to  Join  and  Inflltrato 
lagttlmato  nonaubTfralTa  organlMtlona  and 
gain  oontroL 

Communlata  Innltratad  tba  New  Toric 
branch  of  tha  Ooou:  attaa  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 


Oommunlat  Fart] 
Women  Stdka  for 


PoUey.  gaining  com  Iderable  influence  before 
they  ware  eipoeed  b  '  •  Senate  aubcommlttee. 
Tha  national  ocvan  aatlon  than  purged  the 
New  York  chapter  of  all  known  Beda. 

members  have  Joined 
Peace  in  droves.  They 
have  tried  to  Inflltn  to  organisations  working 
for  dm  rights,  st  eh  as  the  NAAGP  and 
Southern  duistlail  Leadership  Conference. 


ADMII1I8TRATIC  N  TURNS  PLANNED 
BUBPLXJB  INTO  LAROE  DEFfCTT 

ICr.  BUKIVEU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unftDlmous  cooaa  t  that  the  gentleman 
from  lilasouri  [M  r.  Comzn]  may  extend 
bis  remarks  at  th  s  point  In  the  Rbcoui 
and  iachide  extra  aeons  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is.  there  objection 
to  the  request  of|  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

Tlkerewasno  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  J&ir.  Speaker.  July  17 
President  Komedir  announced  that  the 
final  flgorts  tor  <  he  fiscal  year  ending 
admtnlstratiye  budget 
deficit  of  $6.3  bill]  >n— or  $2.6  billion  less 
than  estimated  iii  January  1963.  The 
administration  ci  ed  increased  sales  of 
Oovenament-owne  d  financial  assets,  ez- 
pendlture  reductio  tis.  and  Increased  Fed- 
eral tax  collection  i  as  the  three  primary 
reasons  for  redueiion  In  the  size  of  the 
deficit. 

However,    neltlker    the    Presidential 


estimate  made 
should  berecallec 


statement  nor  the  j<dnt  statement  issued 
by  Tte«sury  Seere  ary  Dilkm  and  Budget 
Director  Gordon  t  le  next  day,  made  any 
menfion  of  the  cniflnal  fiscal  1968  budget 

January  1962.  It 
that  at  that  time  the 
administration  pxfedlcted  a  1963  budget 
surplus  of  $463  ml  Ulon.   Contrasting  the 


li 


final  results  to 
easts  an  entirely 


11 


he  wlglnal  estimate 
different  light  on  the 
administration's  fiscal  performance  over 
the  past  year. 

I  have  had  a  taljle  prepared  comparing 
the  original  budsst  estimates  with  the 
final  figures  f  or  fii  eal  1963.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ooDsent  tha  this  taUe  be  Included 


In  the  RacoBB  at  the  ooackuion  ot  my 
remarks.  Tlie  table  shows  that  devlte 
the  administration's  claim  to  have  made 
"wtdevraad"  flaoMndlture  reductions, 
vending  actually  increased  $53  mllllcHi 
over  the  original  estimate. 

The  major  Increases  were  in  the  Agri- 
culture Dqmrtment,  which  spent  $1  bil- 
lion more  than  originally  estimated. 
Post  Office  expenditures  Increased  by 
nearly  a  half  a  billion  dollars.  Interest 
on  the  public  debt  was  $9.8  billion.  $600 
million  more  than  estimated  in  January 
1962. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  military 
and  ssmce  expenditures,  which  the  ad- 
ministration generally  cites  as  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  higher  overall  spending 
totals,  were  actually  lower  than  orig- 
inally estimated.    This  means  that  do- 


mestic spending — ^principally  for  agri- 
culture—increased sharply  over  the  year. 

Also,  the  President's  report  emphasised 
increased  tax  collactions.  Although  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  is  in  excess  of 
January  1963  expectations,  we  should 
note  that  receipts  for  the  entire  year 
were  $6.6  billion  below  the  January  1962 
estimate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  January  1962 
budget  figures  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  evaluating  the  administration's 
budgetary  performance  during  the  past 
year.  On  this  basis,  the  administration 
turned  a  predicted  surplus  of  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  into  a  $6.2  billion  deficit,  and 
this  would  have  been  worse  except  for 
large  sales  of  Oovemment-owned  finan- 
cial assets. 


Adminiatrative  budget,  fiscal  1963,  original  January  1962  estimaU  compared  with  actual 
I        "  expenditures 

[In  millions] 


B«oeipts: 

IndiTidnal  income  tax. 

Oorpontloo  income  tax.. 

ExdSB  taxes 

Miaoellaneoos  receipts 

All  otber  receipts,  .i.. 

Subtotal 

Deduct  intertand  tnnsBctions. 

Net  receipts , 

£xpeiMUtiu«B  by  maior  asenetes: 
Military  and  space  agencies: 

Department  of  Defense,  military 

Foretcm  aasistatiee,  military 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

National  Aeronaatios  and  Space 

Total,  military  and  space 

Civilian  agencies  (aeleeted): 

Agrteoltore .. ... 

Commeroe.  ......  ...........  ..... 

Health.  Edoeatian.  and  WeMwe 

Labor . 

Post  Offlee , 

Treasury 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Veterans'  Administration 

Total,  all  agencies 


Original 
estimate 


i«,aM 

ao.000 

9,gM 

4,182 
3,«4< 


98.atS 


n,ooo 


«,700 
1,400 
2,880 
2,400 


as,  MO 


6^700 
8U 

fi,ia 

3W 

261 

U>,4S1 

1,383 

5,285 


83,537 


Actual 


$«7,fiao 

21.SS7 
0,914 
4.423 
3,371 


88,870 
613 


88,387 


48,240 
1,711 
2,758 
2.603 


56,270 


.7,783 
667 

4.904 
263 
765 

11,  OM 

400 

6,173 


92,600 


Actual  as 

chanced  fraiB 

original 

estimate 


-31,704 

-6,033 

-42 

+231 

-274 


-6^833 
-180 


-6,643 


-1.461 

+311 
-122 
+162 


-1.110 


+1,0M 
-148 
-279 
-133 


+608 
-963 
-112 


+63 


WHAT  IS  WRONO  WITH  THE  AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM? 

Mr.  SUUIVEU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WIdnall]  may 
extend  his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcou»  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  heea  an  advocate  for  legislation  de- 
signed to  aid  the  truly  depressed  areas 
with  problems  of  chronic  imemployment. 
I  offered  bUls  during  the  Eisenhower  ad-: 
ministration  and  sponsored  the  substi- 
tute bill  when  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Agency  was  created  in  1961.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  in  both  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
on  the  fioor  of  this  Chamber  has  consist- 
ently stated  that  the  present  depressed 
areas  program  does  not  accomplish  and 


cannot  acc(»nplish  its  alleged  goal.  For 
this  reason.  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  very  pertinent  edi- 
torial In  today's  Washington  Post. 

In  tracing  the  unfortunate  dilution  of 
a  good  idea  by  political  maneuvers,  the 
Post  observes: 

First,  the  scope  of  the  program  was  diluted 
by  including  under  it  a  large  number  of 
rural  counties,  whoee  problems  are  essential- 
ly different. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  this  has  since  been  recog- 
nized Implicitly  by  the  new  rural  de- 
velopment program  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    The  Post  continues: 

Next,  the  standards  of  admission  were  low- 
ered, so  that  areas  not  clearly  in  distress  got 
into  the  program.  About  1,000  counties,  one- 
third  of  the  United  States,  with  36  million 
people,  are  now  classed  as  in  need  of  re- 
development. Of  the  total  funds  60  percent 
are  being  assigned  to  rural  counties. 

This  is  the  aid  to  underemployed  areas 
part  of  the  present  law  which  would 
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have  been  eliminated  under  my  alterna- 
tive bin  In  1961.  AcoonUnc  to  the  F^at: 
As  a  result,  the  program  has  been  eo  di- 
luted that  no  reel  tmpeot  ean  be  BUKle  oa 
the  areas  that  need  It  aaost. 
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I  am  happy  to  see  the  press  taking  a 
look  at  the  facts,  and  I  am  sure  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  doing  the  same  can 
only  come  to  a  Kimiiftr  mtv»iu«fion 

We  have  also  heard  a  great  deal.  In 
testim<»iy  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  two  separate 
occasions  and  also  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  the  Area  Redevol(q>ment  Ad- 
ministration is  sorely  in  need  of  fimds. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  as  the  Post  also 
points  out,  the  inclusion  of  two  times  the 
number  of  appropriate  areas  under  the 
loosely  worded  and  even  more  loosely 
administered  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  heard  the 
last  of  the  efforts  to  deposit  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  down  a  mohole  built  by  bad 
legislation,  bureaucratic  incompetence 
and  political  favoritism.  Another  at- 
tempt will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 
No  doubt  the  proponents  of  the  measure 
will  tell  this  body,  which  has  already 
voted  the  bill  down  once  this  year,  that 
this  is  a  new  bill  with  amendments  made 
to  correct  past  errors.  Glossed  over  will 
be  the  fact  that  the  Senate  version  has 
even  more  errors  than  before  which  will 
be  carried  to  a  conference  no  matter 
what  is  done  in  the  House.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial makes  no  delineation  between  the 
two  bills.  The  basic  fallacies  are  still 
there,  and  will  remain  there  until  the 
present  politically  motivated  approach 
to  solving  our  Nation's  depressed  areas 
problem  is  junked  aiad  replaced  with  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  find  a  reasonable  and 
workable  solution. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  of  Au- 
gust 1.  1963.  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  1,  1968] 

ASSA    RKDXVKLOPlCZIfT 

The  House  Banklnp  and  Currency  Ckunmlt- 
tee  has  approved  with  cuts  at  some  magni- 
tude the  area  redevelopment  bill.  An  earUer 
version  f  aUed  to  pass  the  House  by  a  margin 
of  five  voiee  earlier  in  the  session,  but  a 
similar  measure  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Unfortimately.  the  fate  of  this  bill. 
«^ch  has  been  eadly  dUuted  in  the  logroll- 
ing process,  appears  to  hinge  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  a  thorotighly  reprehensible  cotton 
subekly  measure. 

The  purpose  of  the  area  redevelopment 
program  is  to  reduce  pockets  at  unemploy- 
ment that  have  come  into  being  because  m- 
dustries  have  declined,  or  moved  away,  or 
automated  severely.  It  Is  to  help  the  "struc- 
turally unemployed,  who  might  not  find 
Jobs  even  if  the  economy  should  begin  to 
boom.  This  is  an  attractive  idea,  and  one 
would  have  little  dilBculty  recommending 
the  bill  if  the  program  had  stuck  to  its 
original  concept.    But  what  has  happened? 

Firsts,  the  scope  of  the  program  was  di- 
luted by  including  under  it  a  large  number 
of  rural  counties,  whose  problems  are  easen- 
tiaUy  different.  Tills  was  done  to  get  the 
southern  vote  behind  it.  Nest,  the  stand- 
ards of  admission  were  lowered,  so  that  areas 
not  clearly  in  distress  got  into  the  program. 
About  1,000  counties,  one-third  of  the  United 
States,  with  86  million  people,  are  now 
classed  as  in  need  of  redevelopment.  Of  the 
total  funds,  60  percent  are  being  assigned 
to  rural  counties.    As  a  result,  the  program 


SO  tfhitsd  llwt  BO  rial  iapaet  can 
be  made  on  the  areas  that  need  It  moei.  As 
a  furtlier  result,  the  ABA  in  t  years  has  run 
through  Its  original  approprUtion  of  fS75 
mmion.  which  should  have  carried  It  for  4 
years.  Tliat  Is  why  it  is  nOw  coming  In  for 
an  added  NM  mlUloii. 

This  Is  a  daasioal  ease  <rf  logi'blling.  ia 
which  oongreaslonal  aoceptanoe  of  a  modest 
amount  of  high  priority  expenditures  hM 
had  to  be  purchased  with  a  larger  amount 
of  low  priority  Items.  The  process  has 
reached  the  point  who-e  the  low  priority 
purposes  have  substantially  diluted  those 
of  high  priority,  but  it  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 
It  la  now  repOTted  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  the  House  is  to  be  linked  in- 
formally with  the  cotton  bill.  The  southern 
votes  needed  for  the  area  redevelopment  biU 
are  to  be  obtained  by  a  pnnnise  of  northern 
votes  for  the  bill  dear  to  southern  interests. 
The  cotton  biU  is  undesirable  on  several 
counts,  its  principal  features  being  a  subsidy 
to  cotton  mUls  of  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
cotton,  plus  a  further  subsidy  of  10  pet«ent 
to  keep  the  smaUest  and  least  eOcient  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  in  operation. 

The  passage  of  the  thoroughly  objection- 
able ootton  bill  certainly  would  be  too  high 
a  prloe  to  pay  for  an  ARA  bill  that  has  al- 
ready been  freighted  with  damaging  de- 
partures from  the  initial  purpose. 


ARA  AND  THE  POTATO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lwingxn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcobd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

Thete  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration could  put  some  areas  of  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota  out  of  business 
if  its  present  policy  is  not  reversed. 

Earlier  this  year  I  called  your  atten- 
tion to  an  ARA  effort,  with  the  hdp  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  raise 
sugarbeets  in  Cayuga  County,  N.Y..  in 
direct  competition  with  established 
growing  areas  such  as  our  own  Red  River 
VaUey  of  the  North.  Now  we  find 
ARA  considering  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  a  potato  processing  plant  in  one  sec- 
tion of  Minnesota  to  compete  with 
processing  plants  in  the  very  same 
State — ^plants  that  are  presently  operat- 
ing well  below  capacity  and  are  in  serious 
trouble  financially. 

There  are  similarities  between  this 
potato  proposal  and  the  sugarbeet  fiasco. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  want  to 
grow  beets  in  a  New  Yotk  county  where 
they  do  not  even  know  if  beets  can  be 
raised  profitably — and  ARA  is  now  con- 
sidering processing  potatoes  in  Orasston. 
Minn.,  located  In  an  area  where  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  a  sufficient  supply  of 
potatoes. 

The  cost  of  the  project  was  Usted  at 
$2,270,000.  with  ARA  furnishing  $1,378,- 
000  of  the  total. 

For  every  job  created  by  ARA  projects 
such  as  these  a  job  would  be  eliminated 
in  the  Red  RSfver  Valley  area  of  Minne- 
sota and  North  Dakota,  where  similar 
industries  are  already  overexpanded. 


The  proposed  plant  at  araastan  has 
created  so  much  dlaaenMoo  ttiat  even  the 
Democrats ai« ciltlotetnfflt.  Tbe Demo- 
crats In  Polk  County.  Mbuu  for  imUnrr. 
passed  a  resolution  to  protest  any  Fed- 
eral akl  for  the  plant. 

The  people  <rf  the  Orasston  area  are 
to  be  praised  for  wanting  to  Improve 
their  economy.  But  I  am  sure  that  in- 
dustries can  be  f  oimd  that  will  not  eom- 
pete  with  existing  industries  already  in 
trouble.  Tou  just  cannot  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,  which  is  exactly  what  the 
Area  Redevekipment  Admlnlstratkm  has 
attempted  to  do  up  to  this  point.  We 
need  a  reevaluation  of  the  whole  ARA 
program  so  that  taxpayer  money  will  b6 
used  to  help  our  people  Instead  of  hurt 
them. 


COMMEMORAIION  OF  THE  150TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
PORT  STEPHENSON 

Mr.  SUUIVEU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohk>  [Mr.  MosBst]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rcoou 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  ram 
Kansas? 

^here  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  M08HER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Saturday.  August  8.  1968.  the  dtlaeni  of 
Fremont  and  Handiwlry  County.  Ohio, 
will  conclude  10  great  days  of  celebra- 
tion in  commemoration  of  the  ISOth  an- 
niversary of  the  BatUe  of  Fort  Stepben- 
son. 

The  four-county  area  I  have  the  honor 
of  repreaentlng  in  the  UJ3.  Oongreas  Is 
very  rich  in  history,  but  of  all  the  note- 
worthy historical  facts  of  which  my  dis- 
trict can  boast,  none  Is  more  «*g»iw<«»Mit 
than  the  BatUe  of  Fort  Stephenson. 

In  fact,  of  an  the  battles  fought  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1813.  this  battle,  was  per- 
haps the  most  significant. 

I  make  such  a  statement,  not  because 
I  lack  appreciation  for  the  many  other 
Important  events  of  that  war.  but  be- 
cause the  Battle  of  Fort  Stephen  was 
the  first,  really  decisive  victoir  for  our 
young  Republic  in  those  desperate  days. 
Had  it  not  been  for  those  160  stubborn 
Americans,  the  Ingenious  and  coura- 
geous planning  of  their  21-year-old 
leader,  George  Croghan.  not  to  mqntfaw 
the  ddllful  use  of  the  now  famous  Uttle 
"8tx-pounder"  cannon,  "Old  Betsy."  the 
course  of  our  United  States  could  have 
been  vastly  altered. 

That  famous  victory  at  Fort  Stephen- 
taa  was  truly  the  turning  point  of  the 
war.  It  freed  a  young  America  ttam  the 
longtime  hara^ment  of  BritlA  and 
Indian  forces  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
It  was  the  first  real  sign  of  ultimate 
victory.  No  longer  were  the 
at  a  pssrcbologlcal  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  gre^t  moment 
in  American  history. 

Briefiy,  the  actual  course  of  that  bat- 
tle deserves  review  here.  Fort  Stephen- 
son was  a  1-acre  fort,  built  in  1812  St 
Lower  Sandusky,  now  known  as  Fre- 
mont, Ohio.    It  had  three  blockhouses. 
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Augiist  1 


ft  ■toekad*  14  to  |6  feet  In  heistat,  and 
deq)  dtteh.   Its  main 
aa  a  supply  depot 
poak  for  tbe  other 
UAfottaiBttaetehritory.    - 

Ctaori e  Crofban ,  wlio  commanded  the 
fort,  bad  Uttle  irevlous  military  ex- 
perience. Born  InKentueky.  tbl-younc 
major  came  from  lighting  stock  d  Irish 
ancestoiy.  Bis  fa  her  had  fought  in  the 
BevoluMcmary  Wi  r.  and  he  was  the 
nephefw  of  Ool  <  leorge  Rogers  caark^. 
Tlie  American  f  <  roes  in  tbe  Northwest 
biaaded  by  Wlliam  H«»ry  Harrison, 


command,     Cnwhan 


hero  of  the  Batt  »  of  Tippecanoe  and 
later  PresideBt  o'  the  United  Stotes. 
Wbm  Hairiaon  n  eeived  word  that  the 
Brttldi  ware  mor  og  on  Fort  Stephen- 
son, be  ordered  Cr  ighan  to  abandon  and 
bom  tbe  fort. 

Despite     this 
replied: 

W«  an  det«nnliM<  to  bold  this  place,  and 
by  iMaTana,  «•  can. 

As  Croghan  eziBcted,  British  tnxH^s, 
500  in  number,  aid  gunboats,  part  of 
Commodore  Bardiy's  Heet.  were  soon 
moriag  op  the  Sindusky  River,  which 


the  fort  ofoiookML  Brittei  Oeneral 
Henry  "the  Barbei "  Procter's  ultimatum 
was  that  unless  ?rogban  surrendered 
the  small  fort,  a  m  tssacre  f nnn  his  rest- 
less Indian  allies  ^  ras  imminent. 

Croi^ian  felt  tha  >  this  was  another  one 
cA  PnettT'a  sear^  echniques.  and  boldly 
replied  that  the  I  idians  would  find  no 


<»e  to  slay  when 


every  man  had  sw  xm  to  die  before  smr- 


ovt 


The  young  maj(>r 
much  to  carry 
cannoo,  **ad 
ammimltlon,   and 
Kentucky 
cans  used  their 
and  Old  Betsy  was 
of  the  fort  to  thii 
to  cootTinee  Procte' 
than  one  cannon 


'^sharps!  ooters 


abiUty  to  hit  the 


tldpattng  such  an 


the  fort  f eU  because 


didn't  really  have 

his  bluff,  just  one 

'  a  small  supply  of 

a    group    of    fellow 

The  Ameri- 

a^nmunition  sparingly, 

moved  tram  one  side 

other,  in  an  effo^ 

that  they  had  more 


Tmpatlfnt  and  f r  istrated  with  their  tnr 


fort  with  their  can- 


nons, the  British  ai  vanced  under  a  base 
of  gunsmofce,  and  c  >ncentrated  their  lire 
on  the  northwest «  mer  of  the  fort.   An- 


attack,  Croghan  had 


the  little  "six  pciunder"  camouflaged 
and  tightly  packet  with  grapeshot.  12 
pounds  of  lead  sfugs.  and  scraps  of 
metaL 

When  the  Britisii  forces  came  within 
30  feet,  Crogfaan'8  men  fired  with  such 
unison  and  accuracy  that  the  enemy 
became  confused,  i  anicked»  and  headed 
for  the  ditch  sumn  nding  Fort  Stephen- 
son, little  did  PiDcter's  forces  realise 
that  "Old  Betsy's"  muzde  was  pointed 
directly  at  the  dit<  h. 

Before  the  Briti  h  had  a  chance  to 
get  reorganised.  Ok  Betsy's  braflen  voice 
ripped  through  tlie  atmosphere.  She 
sent  a  fiery  blast  if  her  death-dealing 
contents  into  the  rlose-packed  mass  of 
enemy.  This  was  followed  by  yet  an- 
other blast 

The  British  and  he  Indians  retreated 
tn  sueta  a  hurry  tha  i  they  left  behind  150 
dead  and  wounde  ,  a  gunboat,  much 
ammunition  and  iiany  weapons.  One 
American  was  killel  and  sevm  wound- 


ed, despite  being  outnumbered  almost 
lOtol. 

Once  word  of  Croghan's  victory 
reached  the  outside  world,  praise  for  the 
gallant  21 -year-old  soldier  and  his  fight- 
ers poured  in.  Including  congratulations 
from  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Croghan  was  imme- 
diately brevetted  lieutenant  colonel  by 
President  James  Monroe.  Years  later, 
on  January  27.  1835,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  Joint  resolution 
asking  the  President  to  present  a  gold 
medal  to  Croghan  for  his  brilliant  de- 
fense and  gallantry  at  Fort  Stephenson. 

Austere,  but  glowing  with  well-earned 
dignity.  Old  Betsy  has  remained  in  Fre- 
mont. Ohio,  on  the  site  of  the  batUefleld 
that  made  her  famous,  now  the  grounds 
of  the  Birchard  Public  Library.  In  1906, 
the  Sandusky  Coimty  chapter  of  the 
Eteughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
bad  the  body  of  Qeorge  Croghan  trans- 
ferred from  a  grave  in  Kentucky  and 
placed  near  the  little  cannon. 

Side  by  side,  the  two  remain  as  silent 
reminders  to  one  of  the  most  significant 
batUes  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Hundreds  of  tourists  are  attracted  to 
the  location  yearly,  as  well  as  to  Fre- 
mont's other  famous  landmark,  the 
library  and  miiseum.  home  and  burial 
place  of  VS.  President  Rutherford  B, 
Hayes.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  when  the 
tensions  of  the  cold  war  are  paramount 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  and  when  the 
mood  of  the  country  often  seems  so 
chaotic,  the  commonoration  of  an  heroic 
event  in  our  Nation's  past,  such  as  the 
Battle  of  Fort  Stephenson,  serves  as  an 
important  and  valuable  reminder  of  the 
courage  and  determination  with  which 
earlier  generations  of  Americans  met 
their  own  great  crises.  They  worked 
tirelessly  and  heroically  in  defense  of 
our  Republic  and  of  the  freedoms  we  are 
privileged  to  enjoy  today,  and  so  must^ 
we. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcosd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Teimessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Select  Suboxmnlttee  on  Real  Property 
Acquisition  of  the  House  Public  Works 
C(nnmittee.  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
condiicted  ofllcial  public  hearings  and 
sessions  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week  In  KnoxviUe, 
Tenn.  In  carrying  out  my  ofBcial  duties 
as  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  I  was 
not  presoit  when  the  House  voted  on 
the  conference  report  on  HR.  3872,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  extension,  and 
House  Resolution  453,  which  provided 
for  the  consideration  of,  and  waiving 
points  of  order  against,  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  5207,  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings-Phfll£plne  War  Damage 
Claims  Act. 

Had  I  been  pifesent  durliw  these  votes 
I  would  have  voted  "aye"  ftp  support  of 
the  motion  of  the  chairman  pf  the  House 


^ 
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Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
sustain  the  positiMi  of  the  House  con- 
ferees oppo^ng  the  back-door  spending 
provision  inserted  by  the  other  body  in 
the  bill.  HH.  3872,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  extension. 

On  House  Resolution  453, 1  would  have 
voted  "no"  which  would  be  consistent 
with  my  previous  votes  in  the  House  op- 
posing the  authorizing  or  appropriating 
of  funds  for  Philippine  war  damage  pay- 
ments. 


THE  COURT  DECISION 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  AvnT]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoao 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
body  of  the  Rscdao  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Baptist  Digest  on  July  6. 
supporting  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the 
public  schools. 

Although  I  am  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  views  reflected  in  this  edi- 
torial. I  do  recognize  it  as  being  very 
well  written  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  persons  who  read  the  editorial, 
even  though  it  is  not  in  total  conformity 
with  their  views. 

This  editorial  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  C.  Emanuel  Carlson,  executive 
director  of  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee 
on  PubUc  Affairs. 

Thx  Cottbt  Dccision 

"We  can't  pray  In  school  any  more."  the 
JunlcH-  boy  solemnly  told  his  tralnlrig  union 
fellows.  T 

His  statement,  which  Is  only  half-true, 
points  up  the  fact  that  we  Baptists  have  a 
lot  of  educating  to  do— educating  ourselves 
and  our  children. 

First,  we  need  to  study  carefully  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  required 
Bible  reading  and  prajrer  in  the  pubUo 
schocris.  We  need  to  be  sure  we  know  i^at 
It  says,  and  what  it  dow  not  say.  In  this 
issue  of  the  digest,  there  is  an  article  which 
answers  many  questions  about  the  decision. 
It  U  the  dynamic  sermon  which  Wayne  De- 
honey  preached  to  his  congregation  In  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Jackson.  Tenn.,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
announced.  DehcHiey,  who  is  tht  president 
of  the  SBC  'PaBt<»«  Conference,  is  respected 
throughout  the  convention.  We  suggest  that 
you  read  the  article  carefully.  Dont  let 
newspaper  headlines  convince  you  that  the 
Court  has  ruled  God  out  of  the  public 
schools. 

Second,  we  need  to  know  ourselves  as 
Baptists,  and  to  search  our  hearts  to  be  sure 
we  are  being  honest.  We  are  a  people  who 
demand  religious  freed<Mn  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  Can  we  honestly  insist  that  our 
schools,  supported  by  public  taxes,  and  at- 
tended by  children  frcun  homes  of  all  faiths, 
do  the  work  of  the  church  and  the  home  by 
having  Christian  devotions?  "But  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  arent  sectarian,"  many 
people  cry.  To  the  Moalon,  Buddhist,  atheist 
and  agnostic  they  are.  And  these  peoi^e, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  are  a  part  oi  our 
Nation,  paying  school  taxes  and  sending  their 
children  to  public  schools. 

In  arguing  theae  cases,  there  has  been  the 
claim  that  Bible  reading  and  prayer  are  not 
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religious  exercises,  but  only  aa  influanoe 
toward  moraUty.  Can  there  be  any  state- 
ment  more  untrue,  or  mora  naiisoatlng  to 
the  Blble-readlng,  praying  OhrlstlanY 

Of  course,  religious  exerdaea  enforoed  by 
tha  State  do  have  a  toideney  to  become  mere 
formal  rites,  without  BpMt  and  without 
meaning.  Is  this  what  we  want?  The  form 
without  the  spirit?  Christianity  has  never 
lost  a  thing  by  refusing  to  force  itself  onto 
others.  But  It  has  lost  a  great  deal  when  It 
alines  Itself  with  the  state,  and  depends 
upon  the  power  of  the  state  to  carry  out  the 
evangelizing  and  teaching  that  should  be 
carried  out  xmder  the  power  at  Ood. 

This  decision  will  ruin  our  scho<ds,  many 
are  saying.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps  this 
wlU  save  our  public  school  system.  The  ef- 
forts of  strong  parochial  school  interests  to 
Invade  the  public  treasury  have  become  more 
frenaied  in  recent  years.  Just  this  year,  one 
powerful  interest  after  another  has  endorsed 
the  unconstitutional  principle  of  state  sup- 
port for  parochial  schools.  Perhaps  this  de- 
cision has  come  Just  In  time.  If  public 
school  money  cannot  be  used  to  promote  the 
reading  of  the  ^ble  and  prayer  as  devo- 
tional exercises,  then  surely  it  cannot  be 
used  for  schools  that  teach  the  beUefs  of  a 
particular  sect.  PubUc  support  for  private 
•chools  would  be  the  best  way  to  insure  the 
downfall  of  our  strong  public  school  syston. 
In  Its  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  speaks 
of  the  "wholesome  neutrality"  which  the 
Government  must  observe  in  its  contacts 
with  groups  of  religious  believers  and  non- 
believers.  Surely  Baptists  can  say  "amen" 
to  that. 

Let's  not  fall  Into  the  blind  and  selfish 
ways  of  other  groups,  who  want  freedom  for 
themselves,  but  not  for  others;  and  freedom 
only  as  long  as  it  promotes  their  partlctilar 
Interests.  Let  us  carefully  teach  our  chil- 
dren the  facts  of  true  freedom.  There  will 
be  no  confusion  in  their  minds  about  the 
supremacy  of  Ood,  If  we  wUI  intelllgenUy  ex- 
plain to  them  the  reasons  for  this  decision, 
and  If  we  will  live  before  them  positive 
Christian  lives. 

The  really  sad  fact  Isnt  that  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  have  been  riiled  out  as  devo- 
tional exercises  in  the  school.  It  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  Christian  homes,  the  Bible  is 
never  opened  from  week  to  week,  and  the 
only  prayers  are  hasty  petitions  mumbled  at 
the  Almighty  J\ist  before  the  petitioner  drops 
off  to  sleep. 
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BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION  TO 
COMMEMORATE  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wkltno]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcosd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
^  Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[John  O.  Marsh.  Jr.],  has  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  463.  calling  for 
the  establishment  by  the  Congress  of  a 
Bicentennial  Commission  to  Commem- 
orate the  American  Revolution. 

In  connection  with  his  resolution,  he 
has  drafted  a  statement  which  outlines 
with  exertional  clarity  and  Insight  the 
mmnentous  events  that  shaped  and 
framed  the  Revolution,  and  forged  the 
concepts  and  ideals  of  our  great  Nation. 
I  consider  Congressman  Marsh's  docu- 
ment of  such  signlflcance  that  I  have 


asked  unanimous  oonsent  for  its  inser- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 

To  FOROB   A  StRATBGT   FOR    FRRDOM 

The  purpose  of  a  Bicentennial  OMnmlsslon 
is  to  observe  the  American  Revolution  as 
not  prlmarUy  a  historical  commemoration 
but  rather  a  reexamination  of  the  issues  tmd 
Idea  forces  which  produced  the  American 
Revolution.  In  our  Western  heritage,  the 
American  Revolution  was  the  fire  that  took 
the  dross  out  of  much  of  the  18th  century 
English  social-pollUcal  Institutions  and  re- 
fined many  Western  ideas.  Concord  Bridge 
did  more  than  start  a  local  conflict;  rather, 
as  Toynbee  has  said,  it  began  a  revolutionary 
era.  The  lamentable  thing  today  is  that  we 
have  permitted  the  Communists  to  opt  the 
ideas  and  ideals  at  our  revolutionary  past. 

We  know  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  great 
movements  that  have  shaped  history,  there 
is  a  body  of  theory  including  certain  Ideal- 
istic goals  that  provides  an  inspiration  and 
a  framework  In  which  the  participants  of  the 
cause  operate.  In  many  instances,  those  in- 
volved are  never  aware  of  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  Ideals  (X'  ideas  which  their  cause 
Involves. 

Communism,  as  we  know  it,  is  an  idea 
force,  marked  by  many  lofty  aspirations  and 
ideals,  which  has  resulted  in  intense  motiva- 
tion and  dedication  at  its  disciples  even 
though  much  of  the  theory  is  false. 

Ctirsory  examination  of  Fabian  arv^igitftwi 
points  to  a  dedication  of  an  intellectual  elite 
to  such  causes  as  econtunlc  Justice,  greater 
opportunities  tor  the  poor  and  achievement 
of  better  working  conditions  through  modem 
legislation  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  English 
workingman. 

Too  often,  I  think,  in  our  present  approach 
to  the  Slno-Sovlet  chaUenge,  if  we  are  not 
negative,  we  frequently  resort  to  sterile  ob- 
jectivity without  promulgating  some  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  one  of  tbe  greatest  idea 
movements  man  has  witnessed. 

We  need,  in  my  opinion,  to  inject  into 
U.S.  policy  more  of  the  goals  and  pinpoees 
of  the  American  Rev(dutlon  which  crystal- 
lise the  issues  of  some  of  the  best  t.hin^i>g 
of  a  momentous  age.  Frequently,  we  say  In 
our  country  that  we  need  more  "American- 
ism" and.  althoiigh  I  agree  with  this,  what 
I  am  referring  to  is  somewhat  broader  th«^n 
this  term,  or  even  "patrtotlsm,"  worthwhile 
though  it  may  be.  Too  often,  in  some  of  oxir 
presentations  these  two  concepts  are  treated 
in  a  "Fourth  of  July"  oratCMlcal  sense,  which 
has  ita  place  but  which  I  feel  sometimes  falls 
to  go  to  the  substance  of  what  this  Republic 
is  all  about. 

If  anything.  I  would  describe  my  own 
thoughts  on  this  problem  more  In  the  sense 
of  a  renaissance  of  the  concepts  and  Ideas 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  appU- 
cation  of  the  same  to  the  problems  of  a 
changing  world.  As  I  mentioned,  there  are 
exemptions  to  the  general  trend  of  sterile 
objectivity  in  cold  war  discussions  and  there 
is  sought  to  be  Injected  a  grasp  of  the  values 
of  our  system  that  really  stand  In  jeopardy. 
I  feel,  however,  there  Is  a  greater  need  to 
define  more  sharply  a  philosophy  of  freedom 
that  will  give  \is  a  positive  framework  of 
ideas  wherein  this  Nation  might  operate  in 
an  ideological  offensive.  In  short,  we  must 
forge  a  strategy  for  freedom. 

To  me,  a  great  opportunity  seems  to  be 
IMesented  beginning  In  1963  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  a  critical  period  of 
American  history  occurring  200  years  pre- 
viously, for  1063  marks  the  bicentennial 
axmiversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Parts.  This  treaty,  signed  on  February  10. 
1763,  not  only  ended  the  Seven  Tears'  War 
but  cost  France  all  of  her  colonial  possessions 
in  North  America.  UtUe  did  Wolfe  realize 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  that  the  capture 
of  Quebec  in  1760  would  ultimately  cost  the 
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Crown  her  richest  colonial 
New  World. 

me  Treaty  of  Paris  also  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Amertcan  Revolution.  The  12 
years  tram  1763  to  1778  have  been  dcacrlhed 
as  the  Golden  Age  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.   These  might  be  called  the  Idea  years. 

The  year  1763  marked  the  turning  point  in 
Anglo-American  relatioos  that  grew  progres- 
sively worse  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  England  sought  to  reassert  colonial 
control  that  had  slipped  from  its  grasp 'be- 
cause of  mUitary  necessities  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War. 

Secondly,  there  was  a  question  of  economics 
and  repayment  of  a  huge  war  debt  which  had 
been  incurred  by  the  Crown  In*^  defense  of  the 
colonies. 

Third,  1763  marked  the  end  of  irtiat  is 
termed  the  "old  colonial  polod"  and  ushered 
in  the  "new  colonial  period"  that  got  oiT  to 
an  lnatiq>icious' start  under  George  m  and 
Grenville  who  became  Prime  Minister  in 
Aprtl  of  1768. 

Fourth,  historians  say  In  1788  there  can  be 
discerned  the  emergence  of  what  has  been 
termed  "the  Amertcan  diaracter,"  symbolic 
of  the  breed  of  Individual  that  was  to  con- 
quer the  West  and  endure  the  tMtwt^htp,  muj 
rigors  of  n^iat  was  actually  a  terrifying  wil- 
derness. Later  thl*  temper  or  diaraoter 
would  be  described  as  we  know  It  today  by 
the  soubriquet  "the  pioneer  splrii.** 

Clearly,  the  12-year  span  from  1788  to  1775 
would  develop  the  Issues  of  legality  and  con- 
stitutional rights  that  became  peculiar  to  ttie 
Amertcan  Revolution.  Many  of  the  great 
Englishmen,  such  aa  Burke.  Pitt,  and  othera. 
would  find  in  the  colonial  cause,  prior  to 
armed  conflict,  a  struggle  by  Sni^lshmen 
living  In  the  Amertcas  to  protect  the  rights 
oi  Englishmen  living  in  the  Brttlsh  Jslas. 
Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons  In  nTTsi 
attributed  to  the  colonial  bar  a  sabstantlal 
role  in  having  produced  the  American  tamper 
and  paid  tribute  to  what  the  legal  fiifiweluii 
did  in  f onnulatlng  and  <«*«»"<ng  tbe  laniaa  of 
the  Revolution.  Perhaps  of  all  the  hallmarks 
that  distinguished  the  American  Revolatton 
none  is  more  prominent  than  the  ^^i^rir^i 
placed  on  "legality"  and  the  need  for  dvU 
authority  to  aoooo4)llsh  revtduttooary  ends. 
Historians  point  out  that  there  was  never 
associated  with  this  confUct.  bloody  as  It  was. 
the  terrorism,  anarchism,  and  radicalism 
which  accompanied  the  Fteneh  and  Buaeian 
revolutions. 

As  In  our  own  age,  we  see  the  «<n»««iMTnf^ 
of  revolutionary  changes,  so  the  1760^  would 
feel  the  Impact  of  the  Industrial  revolutton, 
the  passing  of  mercantUism  as  a  national 
economic  policy  and  the  emergence  of  the 
ideas  of  human  rights  and  liberty  eqmused 
by  Montesquieu.  Rousseau,  and  Vcritaire. 
Though  their  own  countrymen  listened  to 
them,  it  took  the  English  to  learn  from  these 
great  French  thinkers  and  the  American  Col- 
onies to  apply  the  principles  they  advanced. 

Events  moved  rapidly  through  the  golden 
age,  and  there  were  no  geographical  limits  In  " 
the  American  Colonies  within  which  the 
revolutionary  battle  of  ideas  was  fought. 
Not  only  did  the  Svigar  Act  of  1784.  which 
was  a  reenactment  of  the  Molssses  Act  of 
1733,  cripple  the  prosperous  rum  Industry 
of  New  England,  but  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  strict  enforcement  of  the  custom  laws 
which  the  American  colonist  viewed  as  seri- 
ous danger  to  his  personal  Uberty  because 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  offenders  were 
tried.  Trial  by  jury  became  a  thing  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  American  of  that 
day.  He  feared  the  admiralty  court  which 
tried  custom  violators,  because  it  required 
his  being  transported  to  Halifax — there  to 
stand  trial  under  a  system  of  Jurlqsrudence 
which  did  not  recognise  the  presumption  of 
innocence  but  rather  condemned  men  on 
the  probability  of  guilt. 
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I  hava  baldly  tooobed  on  some  ot  the  great 
eventa  that  were  to  shape  not  Just  the  dea- 
Uny  of  2Vt  miUlon  people  who  Uved  in  the 
Colonies  bat  rather,  as  Washington  would 
say.  "the  destiny  of  unborn  millions.'*  Tbe 
sbot  fired  at  Coneord  Bridge  echoee  today. 
I  eubmlt  that  before  it  was  to  signal  the 
beginning  of  an  armed  conflict,  men  and 
woman  here  and  in  Kngland  clearly  under- 
stood why  that  soimd  would  be*heard.  Ti^ 
day  we  need  that  same  understanding. 


DR.  JOSEPH  E.  SMADEL 

llr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogaktt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RscoKO  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOQARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  medical 
science  has  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the 
death  of  one  of  its  outstanding  leaders. 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  SmadeL  Few  of  us  are  able 
to  contribute  to  society  in  such  a  way  as 
to  benefit  all  mankind.  Tet  Joseph 
Smadel  was  such  a  man. 

Because  of  his  woric.  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  throughout  the  world  have  been 
cured  of  t3T>hoId  fever,  plague,  scrub 
typhus,  epidemic  typhus  fever,  and 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever.  He  and 
his  colleagues  have  prevented  the  occur- 
raice  of  these  diseases  in  untold  num- 
bers throughout  the  world. 

His  work  has  in  no  small  measure 
paved  the  way  for  the  transition  of  medi- 
Cal  science  from  concern  with  the  acute, 
infectious  diseases  to  concern  with  the 
chronic  killers  such  as  cancer  which, 
ironically,  was  the  disease  that  took  his 
life  on  July  21. 

Joseph  Smadel.  bom  in  Vlncennes, 
Ind.,  56  years  ago,  received  his  doctor  of 
medicine  degree  from  the  Washington 
University  Medical  School  in  St.  Louis. 
Soon  after  leaving  medical  school,  and 
while  still  a  resident  physician,  he>h^lped 
to  investigate  the  first  recognized  out- 
break of  a  rare  form  of  sleeping  sick- 
ness— St.  Louis  encephalitis.  Thus  be- 
gan his  lifelong  interest  in  virological 
research. 

During  his  12  years  with  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  Dr.  Smadel  continued  his 
research  on  virus  diseases.  He  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  a  family  of  viruses 
known  as  the  rickettsiae. 

By  1948  he  had  demonstrated  that  the 
antibiotic,  chloramphenicol,  could  effec- 
tively treat  typhoid  fever.  Before  his  dis- 
covery 12  percent  of  all  those  who  con- 
tracted the  disease  died.  Today,  fewer 
than  2  percent  die. 

Joseph  Smadel's  selfless  dedication  to 
science  is  illustrated  best  by  his  use  of 
his  own  body  as  a  testing  groimd  for  dis- 
coveries. And  there  were  many  dis- 
coveries. He  made  significant  contribu- 
tions toward  the  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  a  long  and  impressive 
list  of  diseases,  working  with  the  viruses 
of  influenza,  Vmezuelan  equine  encepha- 
litis. Russian  spring-summer  encepha- 
litis, poliomyelitis,  vaccinia,  variola, 
lymphocytic  choriomeningitis,  psitta- 
cosis, and  myxomatosis. 


After  aenring  In  the  Axmj  durlnf 
World  W|u:  n,  Dr.  Smadel  devoted  much 
of  his  efforts  to  the  typhus  fevers  and 
to  qiwtted  and  Q  fevers,  demonstrating 
that  the  latter  too  could  be  effectively 
treated  with  chloramphenieoL 

He  traveled  throughout  the  world. 
After  serving  in  Europe  and  North  Africa 
during  World  War  n,  he  investigated 
epidemic  and  murine  tsrphus  In  Mexico, 
scrub  typhus  and  typhoid  in  Malaya, 
leptospirosis  in  Puerto  Rico,  pneumonic 
plague  in  Madagascar,  and  epidemic 
hemorrhagic  fever  in  Korea. 

Just  before  his  death,  the  laboratory 
which  he  headed  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  completed  a  measles  re- 
search project  in  Upper  Volta.  Africa, 
where  more  than  730.000  West  African 
children  were  vaccinated  painlessly  with 
Jet  injectors.  Dr.  Smadel  had  helped 
design  the  needleless  inoculator  which 
can  immunize  over  300  persons  in  an 
hour. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  study- 
ing the  bacterial  organisms  that  cause 
cholera.  The  study  was  part  of  the 
SEATO  Cholera  Research  program 
which  he  had  helped  to  establish. 

Joseph  Smadel  liked  to  teach.  He  held 
regular  classes  at  the  Army  Medical 
School  while  on  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research 
from  1946  to  1956.  He  taught  at  a  num- 
ber of  universities  and  particularly  en- 
Joyed  giving  preceptor  training  to  young 
people  who  worked  with  him. 

In  1962  he  received  one  of  the  highest 
recognitions  given  to  scientists  when  he 
received  the  Albert  Lasker  Clinical  Re- 
search Award.  The  citation  called  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  critical  importance 
of  his  discoveries  to  America's  military 
and  civilian  personnel  and  allies  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  citation  described  him  as  "one  of 
the  outstanding  scientists  of  this  gener- 
ation, a  tireless  investigator,  creative 
and  critical  thinker,  and  an  inspiring 
leader."  This  accolade  only  emphasizes 
the  enormity  of  the  loss  that  his  death 
has  brought  to  mankind,  medical  science, 
and  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  to  whom  I 
extend  my  deepest  sjonpathy. 

Words  spoken  in  praise  of  Joseph 
Smadel  are  a  poor  tribute  to  one  who 
gave  so  much  of  himself. 


SIXTH  MEETINO  CONSUMER  ADVIS- 
ORY" COUNCIL 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentiem^n  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Monday.  August  5.  1963.  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  is  schediUed  to  hold  its 
sixth  meeting.  In  addition  to  an  orga- 
nizational meeting  last  July,  the  council 
has  held  five  2-day  meetings.  The  Pres- 
ident attended  the  first  meetings  and 
also  one  meeting  in  January.  But  de- 
spite the  manifest  interest  of  the  Presl- 
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dent  in  Its  program,  the  Consumer  Advis- 
ory Council  has  displayed  excessive 
timidity  and  administrative  ineptitude 
during  its  brief  history.  It  should  stif- 
fen its  spine  or  be  abandoned.    . 

This  Judgment  is  not  made  hastily.  I 
have  foUowed  closely  the  work  of  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  and  have 
pattently  awaited  hidications  that  it  will 
fulfill  the  intent  of  the  consumer  plank 
in  the  1960  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  superb  speech  cm  con- 
sumer protection  made  in  New  York  by 
the  President,  as  a  candidate,  a  few  days 
before  the  1960  election. 

Thus  fur  I  liave  been  disappointed,  and 
so  have  milliims  of  consumers,  by  the 
performance  of  the  Consiimer  Advisory 
Council  Sylvia  Porter,  the  widely  re- 
spected economic  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Post,  has  rraigned  from  the  counclL 
She  has  not  been  replaced.  Dr.  Robert 
J.  Lampman,  the  official  overseer  of  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  has  publicly 
stated  that  the  council's  activities  will 
be  leisurely  and  restrained,  which  per- 
haps explains  why  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  filling  the  vacancy  created  by 
Miss  Porter's  resignation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
also  by  tbe  fact  that  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  which  incongruously 
ke^TS  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council  on 
a  tight  checkrein,  has  adopted  a  policy 
of  releasing  to  the  public  some,  but  not 
all.  of  the  position  statements  adopted  by 
the  subordinate  advisory  body.  FVn*  ex- 
ample, endorsements  of  the  truth-m- 
lending  bill  and  the  truth-in-packaging 
bUl  were  made  public,  but  we  were  not 
permitted  to  know  the  position  taken  by 
the  Consumer  Advisory  Council  on  al- 
leged overcharges  by  30  electric  utilities, 
on  the  public-interest  aspect  of  securities 
issued  by  public  utilities,  nor  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, an  extremely  important  and  sen- 
sitive consumer  protection  agency,      t 

If  the  work  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  is  to  be  confidential,  so  be  it;  al- 
though this  to  me  would  be  a  d^lorable. 
ineffectual  policy.  But  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  council  are  to  be  pub- 
lic property— as  I  believe  they  should 
be — then  I  submit  that  all  the  rectmi- 
mendations  and  reports  of  these  public- 
spirited  citizens  should  be  released,  i^nd 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  Why 
should  honorable  and  e]q>erienced  rep- 
resentatives of  the  consumers  ccune  down 
to  Washington  to  render  advice  and  then 
have  some  of  th^  conscientious  reccnn- 
mendations  stifled  and  others  trum- 
peted? I  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  further  resignations,  if  this  arbitrary 
and  capricious  policy  is  continued.  "  j 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  the 
weak-kneed  attitude  of  those  currently 
in  charge  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council,  as  well  as  the  great  and  growing 
need  for  better  consumer  representation 
in  the  structure  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  both  argue  forcefully  for  enact- 
ment of  my  bni,  HJl.  6865,  which  would 
establish  an  independent  Office  of  Con- 
sumers. It  would  be  extremely  interest- 
Ing  to  know  the  opinion  that  the  m«n- 
bers  of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
hold  regarding  this  particular  bill,  the 
counterpart  of  which  is  sponsored  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Esm  KxrAWKK. 
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as  staunch  and  proved  a  friend  as  the 
consumer  has  in  the  United  States  today. 
I  tnist  t^t  time  will  be  found  during 
the  councfl's  meeting  next  week  to  dis- 
cuss jliir1)ill  and  to  take  a  stand  on  it. 
I  trust  also  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
council  on  this  blU.  if  one  is  formed,  will 
be  made  known  to  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic so  that  we  may  act  in  rche  consumer 
interest.  ^ 


RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES 
Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man  from  West  Vh-ginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
may  extoid  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxc<MU)  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  July 
29  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
579.  which  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settiement  of  the  labor  dilute  between 
certain  railroads  and  their  employees. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  fitting  substitute  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  565.  As  you  re- 
call. House  Joint  Resolution  565  would 
have  the  effect  of  turning  over  the  issues 
in  dispute  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  arbltratioa  Now  these 
disputes  involve  the  basic  work  rules  of 
the  men  who  run  the  trains,  and  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  ICC  would  be  the  proper 
forum  for  such  a  subject  even  if  I  favored 
this  type  of  arbitration,  which  I  do  not. 

I  believe  irreparable  damage  would 
result  from  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  565.  and  in  the  end  result,  the 
parties  would  still  be  in  dispute  at  the 
end  of  a  2-year  period — possibly  under 
worse  cinnimstances  than  they  are  today. 
This  dispute  on  the  railroads  must  be 
setUed  and  it  must  be  settled  by  the 
parties  in  collective  bargaining.  House 
Joint  Resolution  579  will  provide  the 
setting  for  such  bargaining. 

The  bill  first  provides  for  an  indefinite 
status  quo  so  that  no  changes  may  be 
made  in  existing  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or 
working  conditions  encompassed  by  any 
of  the  notices  in  dispute,  nor  could  the 
parties  engage  hi  any  strike  or  lockout 
over  any  dispute  arising  from  any  of 
sueh  notices. 

Next,  under  section  2,  the  bill  puts  the 
disputing  parties  back  into  collective 
bargaining,  with  provision  for  any  assist- 
ance necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  National  Mediation  Board. 

To  guarantee  that  these  parties  will 
actively  work  to  dispose  of  the  dispute 
between  them,  a  Special  Joint  Emer- 
gency Railroad  Committee  consisting  of 
five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  designated  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  five  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  is  provided. 

At  10-day  intervals,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  National  Mediation  Board 
will  report  to  the  Special  Joint  Emer- 
gency Railroad  Committee  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations. 

If.  at  any  time,  the  Special  Joint 
Emergency  Railroad  Committee  finds 
the  procedures  being  followed  afford  no 
prospect  of  resolution  of  the  disputes 


within  a  reasonable  time.  It  may  report 
to  Congress  together  with  recommenda- 
tion for  further  action  in  the  Congress 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  bill  because 
I  am  convinced  this  dispute  can  and 
should  be  settied  between  the  parties. 

Public  interest  oivoeea  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike,  but  to  deprive  the  em- 
ployees of  a  T\gSaX  to  strike  is  unfair.  To 
balance  the  scales,  the  railroads  must 
refrain  from  arbitrarily  making  the 
changes  they  seek.  The  parties  must 
settie  their  differences  face  to  face,  as 
they  have  always  done  in  the  past,  and 
I  think  House  Joint  Resolution  579  will 
provide  the  way. 


A  SECTION   218  HOUSING  liUTUAL 
INSURANCE  FUND 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tiie 
Rxooao  and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
Mr.  Halpxsn.  Mr.  Dklahxt,  Mr.  Fino, 
Mr.  GnjBXBT,  Mr.  Aoaabbo.  Mr.  Rosxn- 
THAL,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  create  a  separate  mutual  in- 
surance fund  for  section  213  cooperative 
housing. 

The  condition  of  the  fund  warrants  the 
putting  of  the  fund  on  a  mutual  btwis 
and  I  hope  that  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee will  take  action  on  the  measure 
in  the  near  future. 

The  result  of  the  separate  mutual  fund 
will  be  to  reduce  insurance  premium 
costs,  something  that  we  have  long  ad- 
vocated. We  have  long  looked  for  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  premium  reduc- 
tion and  this  Mil  will,  I  beUeve,  provide 
the  means  to  that  end. 


TO   AUTHORIZE   THE   MAIUNO   OF 
LOTTERY  TICKETS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoiic  {Mr.  MOLm]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pttot  in  the 
Ricou)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeeticm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  7856.  which  would  au- 
thorise the  transmission  through  the 
mails  of  lottery  tickets  and  other  ma- 
terial relating  to  a  lottery  operated  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  because  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  law  pn^biting 
the  transmission  through  the  maOs  of 
lottery  information  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  exclude  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  recent 
action  of  the  New  Hampdilre  State  Leg- 
islatore  In  establishing  a  State  lottery 
for  the  purposes  of  raising  revenue  to 
provide  that  State  with  more  and  better 
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A     FMR.     IMPAiTIAL^     AND     CON- 
TTIOLLBD  TEST  FOR  KREBIOZEIf 

Mr.  WAOaONIER.  Vi.  Speaker.  I 
sale  unanimous  eo  tsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Tc  rk  [Mr.  Mttltks]  may 
extend  his  remarl  s  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkoobb  and  indule  extraneous  matter, 
me  8FBAKSR.  la  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
Tbere  waano  o  Section. 

MULTER.  Mr.  l^;>eaker.  I  have 
Joint  Resolution  598, 
}rize  and  direct  the 
of  Health  to  imder- 
,  and  controlled  test 
rould  direct  the  Food 
ion  to  withhold 
action  on  any  dew  drug  application 
laeton  it  on  Krebi  >zen  until  the  comple- 
tton  of  such  a  test.  The  resolution 
would  further  auwiOTlze  the  appnn^ria- 
tlon  of  $250j000  tc  conduct  the  test. 

The  arguments  and  rf<«^i<Mi«Ti«  oyer 
Krebiocen  have  b  sen  going  on  now  for 
many  years:  I  befeve  it  is  now  time  to 
end  the  oontrov^y  by  having  the  Na- 
tiflnal  Cancer  Instttute  conduct  the  nec- 
essary tests  inunsdi^ely  and  without 
further  delay  so  t  lat  we  may  determine 
whether  Krebioan  serves  any  useful 
purpose  tai  the  tn  atment  of  caneer.  It 
seems  unnecessary '  to  mention  the  pain 
and  suffering  eau  ed  by  caneer  and  the 
of  peopU  who  lose  their  lives 
of  this  dread  disease. 
AH  of  us  are  fam  liar  with  it;  all  of  us 
know  from  perso  ud  experience,  either 
l^hrough  family  or  friends,  the  fearful 
ton  takm  tv  cano  r. 

*'  I  strongly  iu*g(  that  this  reeotuticm 
be  given  immedia  e  consideration  by  the 
Congress  ao  th  kt  those  now  using 
KrdttkBen  may  e  ntlnne  to  use  it  tmtU 
tbe  completion  of  the  National  Caneer 

there  is  tbe  sUghtast 
that  Krelieaen  is  helping  those 
now  uring  it.  we  n  net  not  allow  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  keep  the 
drug  fram  them. 
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KQRTH*8  BAN^  ^HAP  BBfALLEST 
PART  OF  GENERAL  DYNAMICS 
LOAN 

The  fiPEAKJBKL  Under  previous  car- 
der of  tbe  HouH .  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wimrl  is  zeoogniaed  for 
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Mr.  WRIORr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  eopsant  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr^  WRIQHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  (Mr- 
der  that  the  matter  earlier  discussed 
ccmceming  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred 
Korth  may  be  seen  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  am  including  here  a  newspaper 
article  which  appeared  tax  the  Fort 
Worth  Press  on  Wednesday.  July  31: 

OoHmntHTAL  OoT  Smaxxest  Past  or  OxifBUL 

X>THAiacs  Loan  Bbtobx  Kokt^  Took  Omcs 

(By  Denxrt  WUlls) 

If  Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth  iiaed  hla 
politleal  Infinenee  to  get  loan*  for  his  tiank, 
he  waa  a  piker. 

If  Republican  Senators  are  truthfxil  in  say- 
ing he  had  a  "ooaofUct  of  Interest"  In  the 
TFX  plane  contract,  then  Ur.  Korth  prob- 
ably win  go  down  as  the  most  Ineffective  In- 
flusnee  peddler  In  history. 

General  Dynamics  Oorp..  parent  company 
of  General  Dynamlca/Fort  Worth,  negotiated 
wlftk  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  Mew  York 
in  koei  to  borrow  up  to  $200  million. 

Chase  Manhattan  spread  tbe  aaoo  million 
credit  among  20  banks  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Pacific  coast,  including  some 
tn  the  Midwest,  one  In  Dallas  and  three  in 
Fort  Worth.  One  of  those  three  Port  Worth 
banks  was  the  Cmtlnental  National,  of  which 
Mr.  Korth  was  prceklent  before  he  resigned 
in  1962  to  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
But  Cemtlnental  finished  In  last  place  in 
money  vcHxmie  ^'"ftng  the  20  banks  who  gave 
credit  to  General  Dynamics.  Total  amount 
of  the  Continental  credit,  according  to  local 
bankers,  was  two-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Continental  advanced  leas  than  half  as 
aaueh  as  did  the  next  lowest  bank  down  the 
Hat— 19th  from  the  top.  Both  the  Port 
Worth  and  the  First  NaUonal  in  Port  Worth 
loaned  considerably  more  than  did  Contl- 
nentaL    So  did  a  Dallas  bank. 

Monday  Mr.  Korth  was  attacked  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mn.WASD 
SncvsoN,  Republican  of  Wyoming,  who  said 
that  the  former  Port  Worth  banker  and  law- 
yer was  involved  In  "political  Interest  and 
favoritism"  In  the  TFX  contract. 

He  said  that  Korth's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  investigators  last  week  was  "shock- 
ing almost  beyond  belief." 

"me  VTyomlng  Senator's  blast  was  the 
third  Republican,  antladmlnlstratlon  blast 
at  Korth  leveled  on  the  floor  of  Congrese 
wlthm  tbd  past  «  days. 

Tbe  record  of  the  General  Dynamics  loana 
or  "credit  agreements"  la  clearly  pointed 
out  In  all  of  the  corporation's  annxial  re- 
ports. 

As  explained  In  the  1991  report,  the  agree- 
ment provided  for  borrowing  a  maximum  of 
$200  minion.  But  thla  total  was  never 
reached.  Tlie  total  ot  the  short-term  notes 
amomited  to  •lgB.171.ae4  at  tbe  end  of 
1961.  but  waa  reduced  to  $90,044,119  by  the 
end  of  last  year. 

The  last  6-month  report  revealed  that  all 
of  the  short-term  loans  were  completely  i>ald 
oB  ha  ot  July  1,  1963. 

~^lie  agreement  with  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  was  made  In  the  second  half  erf  1961. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Korth  was  president  of 
Continental  and  John  Connelly  waa  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Navy.  Tbe  agreement  between 
Chase  and  the  20  banks  was  made  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Kcffth  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  January  9. 196S. 

Senator  Kabl  Mxtnot,  In  a  transcript  of  tes- 
tlmcmy  before  the  Senate  Investigating  com- 
mittee, made  <|«lte  a  point  that  Mr.  Korth 
prident  o<  the  bank  at  the  time  the 


"Senator  Mukdv.  Were  you  the  oOcer  of 
any  bualneaa  Institution  whldh  at  the  time 
you  were  officer  of  the  Inatttutlon  did  buel« 
nesB  with  either  Boeing  or  Genevml  Dynamlest 

"Secretary  Kobth.  I  lUMre  so  tsetlfled.  I 
was  president  of  the  Continental  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  X  prevloualy  In  re- 
aponae  to  the  third  question  before  this  last 
one  testified  that  I  had  owned  aiKl  do  own 
stock  in  the  Continental  National  Bank 
which  did  business  on  a  very  small  scale 
with  the  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

"Senator  MmtVT.  Did  business  with  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  at  the  time  you  were  a  stock- 
holder, havlng^no  control  over  who  does  busi- 
ness with  General  Dynamlea.  or  Boeing,  or 
anybody  else,  or  did  they  do  bniiness  at  the 
time  you  were,  did  you  say  president  or  vice 
president?     [sic] 

"Secretary  Kobtr.  I  was  president  of  the 
bank  at  the  same  time  I  was  a  stockholder 
in  the  bank.  At  the  time  I  was  president, 
the  b«mk  did  buslnsee  with  General  Dy- 
namica  on  a  modest  scale. 

"Senator  Mumdt.  While  you  were  presi- 
dent? 

"Secretary  KoaxH.  Tea.  air.  X  have  so 
stated  three  times  now. 

"Senator  Mtutot.  All  right.  Win  you  de- 
fine what  a  modest  scale  is,  because  I  don't 
know.  Did  they  have  a  cheeking  account 
with  the  bank? 

"Secretary  Kobtb:  Tea.  sir;  Oiey  had  a 
checking  account  with  the  bank.  The  pre- 
cise figure  I  am  not  aware.  And  I  dont 
really  know  whether  I  should  properly  so 
testify  here  as  to  the  amount  of  money." 

Mr.  Korth  later  testified  under  persistent 
questioning  by  Senator  Mtmor,  that  the  loan 
limit  at  the  bank  was  $600,000. 

The  questioning  then  went  off  tte  record 
as  Mr.  Korth  insisted  that  the  amount  of 
any  loan  waa  confidential  between  banker 
and  client.  Just  as  infotmation  between  a 
doctor  and  a  patient,  a  lawyer  and  his  client. 
But  in  the  off-the-reoord  dlscxisslon  he  did 
try  to  give  the  otMnmittee  members  some 
Idea  of  the  slae  of  the  loan. 

Local  bankers  say  Continental  advanced 
credit  up  to  $400/100.  but  thla  amount  was 
never  completely  drawn.  The  next  largest 
bank  doing  bualneas  with  General  Dynamics 
allowed  credit  almost  up  to  $1  million. 

When  General  Dyzuunlcs  Corp.  made  the 
credit  agreement  with  Chaae  Bank.  It  was  for 
all  of  the  General  Dynamics  subsidiaries,  not 
Just  General  Dynamics,  Fort  Worth.  This 
includes  Bectrle  Boat  Division.  Bectro  Dy- 
namic Division.  General  Atomle  Division. 
General  Dynamics/ Astronautloa,  General  Dy- 
namlcs/Convalr,  General  Dynamlce/Fort 
Worth.  General  Dynamlca/Pomona.  Llqxiid 
Carbonic  Division.  Material  Service  Division. 
Stromberg-Carlson  Division  an4  Canadalr. 
Ltd..  Montreal,  Canada.  That  was  why  It 
was  such  a  big  loan. 

Continental  still  has  a  <diecklng  account 
with  General  Dynamics/Fort  Worth,  but  It  Is 
much  smaller  than  the  aooounta  with  Fort 
Worth  National  and  First  National. 
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KREBIOZEN 

The  BPEAKSA.    Uhder  previous 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  froi 
New  York  [Mr.  PaRssxczM]  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  address  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  Blrebiozen. 

Tlie  legal  entanglements  relating  to  the 
testing  and  continued  use  of  ^sebiozen 
should  not  obeeure  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  peapie  believe  they  owe  their 
lives  to  this  drug.  Nonetheless,  numer- 
ous people  who  rely  on  Krebioeen  are  be- 
ginning to  find  it  unavailable.  This  is 
so  because,  since  July  15.  compliance 
with  the  Kefauver-Harrls  drug  amend- 
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meats  has  prevented  Its  movement  in  In- 
terstate commerce.  Uhder  present  laws. 
Kirhkiaen  cammt  be  shipp^  in  inter- 
state oommeree  until  pluis  are  filed 
with  ttw  Food  and  Drug  Adrntnlstration. 
or  until  lengthy  tests  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Thus  the  prdblem  facing  us  today  Is 
twofold.  Ftnt,  we  must  ueA  to  assure 
those  who  depend  on  Krebiosen  that 
they  wfU  continue  to  receive  ft  Second, 
we  must  end  the  scientific  hassle  con- 
cerning Krebioaen's  curative  powers  by 
providing  that  it  be  conckisively  and 
safely  tested. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  reeohittai  to 
promote  the  achievement  of  tliese  ends. 
This  resolution  is  in  accon!  with  my  pre- 
vious activities,  for.  as  early  as  May  23 
of  this  year.  I  called  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  en- 
sure the  drug's  omtinued  availability  to 
those  now  receiving  it. 

What  I  am  asking  is  not  that  special 
treatment  be  given  to  KrdUosen  by  the 
D^iMutment  6f  Health.  vjint^%Um.  and 
Welfare,  nor  that  the  Eefauver-Harris 
drug  amendments  be  set  aside.  Rather. 
I  am  urging  the  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation to  provide  funds  for  an  effective 
test  Also.  I  aA  Dr.  Durovie  to  file  idans 
witb.  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
so  that  the  dlstrllMitlon  of  Kreblozen  in 
interstate  commerce  can  be  resumed. 
Finally.  I  express  the  hope  that  tbe  or- 
ganizations and  individnals  Involved  in 
this  contioventy  wiU  settle  thebr  personal 
dUrerenees  and  act  in  the  best  interests 
(tf  medical  advancement 

"nie  urgency  of  the  proMem  requires 
that  Congress  take  imwMx^in^^  st^^s  for 
its  alleviation.  We  sonst  not  remain  deaf 
to  the  cries  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
unavailability  of  Krebioaen  poses  an 
ever-increasing  threat  to  their  exist- 
ence. 
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CO<M»BRATIVE  ACTION  FOR  COOP- 
ERATIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  ttie  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr,  Halpern]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPBRH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  privileged  to  Join  with  the  able 
gentleman  from  Brooklyn  fMr.  Mm.ni»] 
and  a  group  of  our  dtstfnguished  col- 
leagues In  mtroducing  legislation  to  set 
up  a  mutual  Insurance  fund  for  seetkm 
213  housing  cooperatives. 

The  other  Members  who  have  teamed 
up  for  this  collective  vonsorshlp  include 
the  highly  reelected  dean  of  the  Queens 
County  delegaUon  [Mr.  Dnumr]  and 
our  outstanding  Repreeentattves  [Mr. 
AoDABBoandMr.  RosEHTHALl.  The  other 
sponsors  are  two  of  the  able  Members 
from  the  Bronx  [Mr.  Fnio  and  Mr.  Gnu- 
BiRT],  and  Staten  Island's  fine  R^we- 
sentatlve  [Mr.  Mttrphy]. 

This  >gl8latIon,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  mortgage  insurance 
costs  for  the  residents  of  213  cooperative 
housing. 

There  should  be  little  argument 
against  the  merits  of  the  objective  this 
legislation  seelES.  The  superb  insuruice 
record  enjoyed  by  this  tjrpe  of  Govern- 
ment-Insured housing  certainly  Justifies 
CIX 878 


any  benefits  that  may  be  reaBaed  from 
tbe  applieation  of  the  mutual  Insurance 
principle. 

It  is  rtgnHteant  that  the  «onsc»«  o< 
this  leikautiaa  are  from  Mew  York  Ctty. 
Greater  Mew  York  leads  the  Nation  in 
213's.  and  the  success  of  the  inx)gram 
there  exemplifies  what  can  be  done 
throughout  the  country  to  provix|e  rea- 
sonable, comfortable,  and  desirable 
middle  income  housing.  The  owner- 
occupants  of  213  units  represent  the 
finest  examples  of  American  community 
life.  They  take  much  pride  in  their 
ownership  and  in  the  collective  interest 
they  take  in  their  communities. 

Cooperative  housing  is  not  just  a  high 
sounding  ideal  as  it  was  not  too  many 
years  ago— a  dream  of  model  living  that 
applied  to  Sweden  or  other  nations  of 
the  world — it  is  now  an  accepted  and 
Important  segment  of  the  hotting  scene 
In  America.  And  if  ever  any  program 
epitomized  democracy  in  action,  it  is  219 
housing.  More  and  more  its  significance 
is  being  realized  in  relationship  to  the 
general  welfare  of  our  nation.  It  pro- 
^  vides  the  most  feasible  answers  to  the 
serious  and  growing  proldems  confront- 
ing urban  centers.  It  is  the  only  housing 
program  that  offers  real  protectioii  to 
Middle  Income  familiea.  There  is  no 
question  that  section  213  has  proven 
successful — more  so.  I  fed.  than  any 
other  section  of  the  Housing  Act  Little 
did  the  fathers  of  the  concept  of  coopera- 
tive living  in  America  ever  dream  of  the 
success  it  would  oxjoy.  And  to  think 
that  the  program  is  only  13  years  old. 
Young,  yes,  but  old  enough  to  have  a  full 
evaluation  given  to  Its  experience. 

We  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  con- 
tribution made  by  housing  cooperatives 
and  we  urge  ofiBcialdom  on  all  levels  to 
recognize  the  principle  that  the  program 
should  be  enhanced  and  encouraged  in- 
stead of  being  taken  for  granted,  or  ne- 
glected; moreover,  that  it  should  be  kept 
current  and  up  to  date  oAr-nrHiTig  to  the 
changing  realities  of  everyday  situations. 
With  thli  in  mind,  there  are  certain 
conclusions  based  on  the  housings  co-ops' 
13-year  history  that  are  excellent  and 
must  be  recognized.  Outstanding  among 
them  is  the  superb  mortgage  Insurance 
record  enjoyed  by  the  housing  coopera- 
tives. They  have  paid  over  $17  million 
into  the  housing  fund  and  have  had  vir- 
tually no  losses.  Yet  the  housing  coop- 
erators  stiH  pay  one-half  of  1  percent 
in  mortgage  insurance  premiums— the 
same  as  13  years  ago.  Ordinarily,  good 
hisuranee  experience  brings  direct  re- 
duet^ms  in  premiums— or,  under  mutual 
programs,  dividends  are  prorated  on  ex- 
perience. Housing  cooperatives  have  re- 
ceived neither.  Co-<4>s  have  proven  their 
superb,  unmatched  experience  and  any 
denial  of  a  reduction  in  rates  is  inequi- 
table to  say  the  least.  They  have  earned 
it  and  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  the  congressional  authoriza- 
tion to  the  FHA  to  reduce  insurance 
premiums  from  one-half  to  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  has  not  been  implemented. 
I  feel  the  intent  of  Congress  has  obvi- 
ously been  ignored  here.  I  am  sure  ttiat 
is  the  motivation  of  the  bin  introduced 
earlier  in  the  session  by  the  hardwoi±- 
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Ing  gentlcmaii  from  BrooUyn  (Mr. 
Mm.TBi]  who  has  been  relentleaa  la  the 
effort  to  win  ledDctton  in  cauylug  costs 
for  21S  wwnmrtora.  As  one  who  has 
kmg  advocated  soA  a  reduction  and  wlko 
has  spmsored  the  present  autfaortty  given 
to  tbe  FHA  Cnmmlwdrmer  to  reduee  the 
premlmns  to  one-f omth  of  1  percent  I 
mtiwisiastlcally  Joined  the  gentleman  tn 
QToosortng  legislatloa  calUng  for  the 
mandatory  approach.  This  effort  was 
buttressed  by  our  eoUeagne,  Mr.  Bobbn- 
THAi,.  who  Introduced  an  identical 
■aeasure. 

But  the  mandatory  reduction  of  Insur- 
ance rates  by  statute  mceU  consid»able 
administrative  and  legislative  resistance. 
The  administration  contends  that  actu- 
arially rate  reduction  cannot  be  Justified. 
More  time,  it  says,  is  iweded  to  prove  its 
soundness  under  actuarial  formulas. 
Further,  it  maintalnw  that  oo-opa  are  a 
part  of  the  overall  hnming  fund  aiyi  Qux 
a  reduction  for  213's  could  jeopanOae  the 
fund  ItsdX.  It  also  states  tlut  manda^ 
tory  rate  reduction  is  contrary  to  basis 
Insurance  principles — that  rates  must  be 
discretionary,  based  on  experience  aM 
the  relationship  of  that  experience  to  the 
reserves.  What  is  more,  it  Is  argued  that 
the  Administrator  has  the  power  given 
VLDdee  last  year's  law  to  which  I  referred, 
to  reduce  the  premium  to  one-fburth  of 
1  percent 

Whoa  warranted,  we  must  resist  th^eo 
arguments,  insisting  that  the  proven  ex- 
perience most  certainly  docs  Justlfjr  a 
reduction:  that  as  loog  as  the  co-op 
insurance  is  incorporated  within  the 
Housing  Fund,  it  Is  victimized  by  the  tre- 
mendously greater  loss  ratio  of  other 
FHA-Insured  sections,  thereto  diminish- 
ing hopes  for  a  voluntary  reduction. 
That  is  why  mandatory  legislation  was 
ottered. 

This  fifiht  for  BOP  reduction  must  go 
on  and  we  should  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  achieve  it  Meanwiille.  we 
must  not  lose  si^t  of  another  means 
to  acc(Rnplish  a  reduction  in  costs In- 
surance mutuality. 

Fc^owing  the  basic  Insurance  princi- 
ple that  rates  are  based  on  experience, 
this  approach  should  result  in  decided 
reductions.  U!nd»  the  proposal  two  sep- 
arate mutual  fmids  woidd  be  estab- 
Mrtied— the  cooperative  management  in- 
mranoe  fund  and  a  cooperative  saM 
hisuranee  fund.  Under  the  mutoaBty 
program,  the  sales  fund  and  tbe  man- 
agement fund  would  each  have  two  sep- 
arate aceomts.  The  two  accounts  for 
each  fund  would  be  handled  In  tbe  same 
manner  as  the  section  209  mutual  ac- 
count that  seto  tbe  precedent  for  this 
type  of  sQ^aratlon. 

There  is  interesting  fegislative  back- 
ground for  this  legislation  alx>ut  which 
I  would  Uke  to  ronlnd  the  House.  In 
1959  an  amendment  I  proposed  was  ap- 
proved by  committee  and  included  in  the 
Housing  Act  But.  unfortunately  the 
act  itself  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
It  was  contained  in  tbe  1960  act  which. 
regretfully,  died  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Also,  it  is  with  much  regret  the 
principle  was  not  accepted  in  the  hous- 
ing bUl  enacted  in  the  87fh  Congress. 
Althous^  there  appeared  to  be  general 
agreement  that  the  principle  is  reason- 
able and   sound,  technical   and   other 
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property  expedite  tta 
ame  up,  and  tt  was 
[  tli4t  a  Itttle  more  ttme  was 
oouki  be  aftftftwr1*T**^^ 
tt  hIm  pointed  oat  that  the 
maUng  strong  ad- 
irth  OuugiesB  through 
the  appmral  of  two  amendments,  one 
to  redoee  the  pi  ttnlums  of  one-fourth 
percent,  and  the  other  to  provide  means 
for  sapplementa  flnanrlng  for  cm>ital 
xepatrs  and  Imp  ovements. 

Now  here  we  i  jre  In  the  thick  of  the 
Mth  Congress,  ai  d  deqiite  the  (^tlmism 
generated  by  th»  authorisation  to  re- 
doee the  Insuraiee  premiums,  the  rate 
■tfn  remains  the  same  as  it  was  13  years 
ago. 

Hie  time  has  come  f<Mr  action.  And 
irtiile  the  issue  (f  reducing  the  rate  by 
statute,  or  imp:  ementing  existing  au- 
tlMrtty  to  do  so,  is  being  debated,  there 
is  no  sound  reaa  »n  why  a  separate  mu- 
tual fund  oould  i  ot  be  established.  Itls 
cotteetrable  that  mder  mutuality  the  re- 
daction in  premli  ons  win  eren  be  greater 
than  hoped  for.  lUs  may  seem  optimis- 
tic but  I  have  (ivery  reason  to  believe 
that  the  uneoui  lied  successful  ezperl- 
enee  of  SIS'*  wi  1  be  maintained.  And 
as  time  goes  on,  with  a  longer  base  of 
actuarial  hlston.  the  benefits  win  In- 
erease  even  mor  \.  I  can  see  no  incon- 
sisteney  with  thli  i4>proach  and  with  ad- 
vocating reductim  to  one-fourth  of  1 
pereent.  Both  c  iiild  be  effectuated.  As 
a  matter  of  &iet,  f  the  lOP  were  lowered, 
and  a  mutual  fux  d  were  in  effect  and  the 
experlenoe  still  w  uranted  further  reduc- 
tion throuflAi  ref  mds.  then  there  would 
be  no  reason  v^  this  could  not  be  done. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  urge  that  this 
legislation  be  glv  m  ear^  committee  and 
floor  ^yprovaL  ;  wish  to  commend  the 
oosponscMrs  of  th  >  measure  for  their  co- 
operative effort  t  yward  the  realizaticHi  of 
this  equitable  ai  d  reasonable  goal.  In 
particular.  I  wisl  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tingulihed  gent  eman  from  Brooklyn 
[lir.  IfULTn],  f(  r  his  outstanding  dedi- 
eatlon  and  rekn  less  dforts  in  behalf  of 
housing  cooperat  srs.  It  is  a  prlvll^e  in- 
deed, to  be  at  hi  I  side  and  to  woiic  with 
our  coDeagues  in  this  cmcerted  effort.  I 
want.  also,  to  «  mmend  the  Federation 
of  21S  Cooperatl^  es.  its  president,  Irving 
Shennan,  and  it  \  officers,  for  providing 
outstanding  am  alert  leadership  fw 
their  cause.  Hm  y  are  not  only  carrying 
on  a  detennlne(  fight  to  better  condi- 
tions for  the  pn  sent  occupants  of  213's 
but  they  are  making  conditions  more 
eonduelve  for  tie  advancement  of  this 
program,  therebj  helping  to  meet  Amer- 
ica's ever-growl  iff  problem  of  middle 
dass  housing.  T  le  federation  has  shown 
that  co-ops  can  i  ive  leadership  to  them- 
tdves.  They  leflect  a  commendable 
fighting  spirit,  a  civic  cimsclousness 
which  is  too  oft«  I  lacking  in  this  country 
of  ours  today. 


OP  ABSENCE 

consent,  leave  of  ab- 

to  Mr.  Blatmix  (at 

[r.  Kabth).  for  today. 

on  account  of  olDcial 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla-^ 
ttve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heret<tfore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

ICr.  PoBncAH.  for  2  hours,  on  Tues- 
day. August  6. 1963. 

Bfr.  RivKKS  of  South  Carolina,  for  2 
hours,  on  Wednesday,  August  7. 

BCr.  Wacconitsr,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  August  7. 

Mr.  RoosKviLT.  for  30  minutes,  on 
Monday.  August  5. 

Mr.  Wright,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  Halpkkm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Shsivu).  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Fasbstux  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WAOOCHnm).  for  10  mmutc^,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  ronarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  I^EMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cong>bssional 
Ricoao.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PnxT.  the  remarks  he  will  make  in 
the  Committee  today  on  H.R.  7500  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RoTTSH  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  Roudebush  amendment 
to  H Jl.  7500  and  to  include  letters  from 
Dr.  Stahr.  president  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  Hovde,  president  of  Purdue 
University. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SHHivra)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Algxi. 

Bfr.  WBTLAHb. 

Mr.  SATXXMt. 

Mr.  CoLLznt.  j 

Mr.  Hoflotn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waogonnks)  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fasckll. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  CHaka  of  Bfichlgan. 

Mr.  Shxllit^ 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  6307.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
SoTTlce  Bxilldlnga  Act.  1020,  to  authorlae 
additional  appropiiatlona,  and  for  other 
pxirpoaee. 

ADJOURNMENT 

BCr.  WAQGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.) . 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  5,  1963, 
«t  12  o'clock  noon. 


E2XCUTIVE  COMMXnnCATIONS. 
FTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTf,  executive 
commimlcations  were  takm  from  the 
Speaker's  taUe  and  referred  as  fcdlows: 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  blU  to  amend  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establlah  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate, well-balanced,  and  uniform  ration  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  regtilate  the  Is- 
suance and  sale  of  the  ration  and  to  pre- 
scribe special  rations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  unnecessary  planned  procure- 
ment of  se.OOO-Britlsh-thermal-unlt  air  con- 
ditioners by  the  Department  of  the  Army; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiurallsatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  'entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aUens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1090.  A  letter  tmuk.  the  Oommlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Maturallsatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  certain 
authority  was  exercised  In  behalf  of  such 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  additional  costs  resulting  from 
procurement  of  test  equipment  as  special 
tooling  under  odst-plus-a-flaed-fee  contracts 
awarded  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  Mis- 
sile and  Space  Division.  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  by 
the  Departments  of  the  Air  FOroe  and  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  overprocurement  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  q>are  guidance  components 
for  the  shipboard  repair  of  Improved  Tartar 
missiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BIU^  AND  RESOLXmONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
c(mimittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calOMlar.  as  follows: 

IiCr.  WATBON:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  HJl.  6396.  A  bill  to  per- 
mit certain  Govenunent  employees  to  elect 
to  receive  compensation  In  accordance  with 
section  401  of  the  Federal  Smployees  Pay 
Act  of  1946  In  lieu  of  certain  compensation 
at  a  saved  rate,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  624) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Interim  report  on  use  of 
electronic  data  equipment;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  627).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  JONSS  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  8.  874.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  construction  and  equipping  of  buildings 
required  In  connection  with  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  628).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONXS  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.   8. 1652.   An  act  to  amend  the 
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National  Cultural  Center  Act  to  extend  the 
termination  date  contained  therein,  and  to 
enlarge  the  Board  of  Trustees;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  639) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  XJnUm. 

Mr.  BONNKE:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  HOT.  A  bill  to 
exclude  cargo  which  is  lumber  ttxjm  certain 
tariff  filing  requirements  under  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  6S0). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un- American 
Activities.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 6,  88th  Congress,  pertaining  to  the 
Communist  Party  In  southern  CaHfomla; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  631).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Wh(^  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Utilon. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  469.  Resolution  providing  for  Mm 
consideration  of  H  Jt.  4965,  a  bill  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  the  qaaUty  of  vocational 
education  and  to  expand  the  vocational  edu- 
cation opp(»tunltles  In  the  Nation;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  632).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 
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REPORTS  OP  CGiBBmSBS  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLB  ANBT  RESOLUTIONS 
Uhder  clause  2  ta  rule  Xm,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clert: 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3928.  A  blU  for  the  rtilef  of  Marlka  N. 
Vatakls;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  626). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  ot  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  6097.  A  bin  for  the  x^9i  ot  Dr. 
Pedro  B.  Montemayor.  Jr.:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  62ff>.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  WlK^  He 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  puMic  bills 
azid  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHnX  oC  Virginia: 

Hit.  7873.  A  bin  to  amend  ttie  Civil  Serv- 
ice Bstlrament  Act  to  tncfeaas  from  2  to  S^ 
percent  the  retirement  multlpUcattan  faetor 
used  In  computing  amiulttee  of  eertaln  em- 
ployees engaged  In  hanrdoas  duties;  to  the 
CommiUee  on  Post  Offlee  and  GhrU  Servtaa. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvaata: 

HJl.  7873.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  ot  certain  otleers  and  employ- 
ees In  the  Fedsral  Government,  and  Um  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OSes 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  ORSEN  of  Oregon: 

HJt.  7874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment In  the  competitive  civil  service  by  ttm 
Postmaster  General  of  poatmasters  at  first-, 
second-,  and  third-class  post  offices,  and  for 
other  ptirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJl.  7875.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment In  the  competttlv*  dvU  service  by  the 
Postmaster  Oeno'al  of  poatmasters  at  first-, 
second-,  and  third-class  post  offices,  and  for 
other  pxirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

HJl.  7876.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment In  the  compettttv*  ctvn  service  1^  the 
Postmaster  General  of  postmasftera  at  Arst-. 
second-,  and  third-class  post  offices,  and  f«r 
other  pvtrposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAT: 

H.R.  787T.  A  bfil  to  estabUsh'  a  National 
Wlldemees  Preeer  nation  Syatem  for  the  pav- 


msnent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  committee  on  Inte- 
Tlar  and  Insular  Affurs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 
HJl.  7878.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  UJ3.C.  371)  relat- 
ing to  certain  limitations  on  real  estate  loans 
by  national  bcuilcs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  7879.  A  hill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumers  In  order  to  seeing  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  representation 
of  the  economic  Interests  of  consumers;  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain    fimctlons    of    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  other  agencies;  and  for 
other  p^Ip<^es;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  -. 
By  lb.  TUPPER: 
HA.  7880.  A  bUl  to  establish  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Com- 
munity Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJL  7881.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  wn'^ 
employees  in  the  Fedaral  Government,  and 
for  other  piurposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
HJt.7882.  A    bill    to   ammd   the   act   of 
March  3.  1901,  with  respect  to  exemptions 
from  attachment  and  oertala  other  process 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Conunlttae  on 
the  District  of  Columbia; 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  7883.  A  bill  to  «""^»rM!  the  Xmmlgra>- 
.  tlon    and    Nationality   Act    to    permit   the 
naturalization    as   citizens    of   the    United 
States  of  persons  over  50  years  of  age  who 
hava  lieen  living  In  the  Uhlted  States  for 
periods  totaling  at  least  20  years;   to  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I    H.R.  7884.  A  blU  to  provide  for  appolnt- 
inent-  of  temporary  employees  to  cxu«er  posi- 
tions In  postal  field  swice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HJl.  7886.  A  bill  to   amend   further   the 
Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  SCHADKBERG: 
HJl.  1886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  biteraal 
Revenue  .Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
credit  against  Income  tax  or  a  deduction 
from  groes  Income  for  certain  expenses  of 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Oalifomia: 
HJl.  7887.  A  un  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  to  child's  insw«nce 
benefits  shall  continue,  aftor  he  attains  age 
18,  far  so  long  as  be  is  regularly  attending 
high  school  or  coUege;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bfr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.  7888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  June  15,  1934.  to  enlarge  the 
functions  of  the  UJ3.  Terrttorlal  ttpanslon 
Memorial  Commission  to  provide  for  the  en- 
couragement of  public  appreciation  of  the 
Inspiring  heritage  given  to  our  country  by 
the  explorers  and  developers  of  the  American 
West;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  FRASEB: 
HJL  7880.  A  bill  to  prolilbit  the  me  of 
measuring  cr  timing  devices  to  msasure  the 
work  of  an  individual  employee  in  the  postal 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civn  Service. 

By  Mr.  HALET: 
H.R.  7890.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal    holiday;    to   the    Committee  on   tlM 
JUdldary. 


By  ISr.  STAOOERS: 
HJl.  7891.  A  bin  to  estaMlsb  •  nniform 
system  of  time  standards  and  measarenieBt 
for  the  United  States  and  to  require  ttte 
observ^mce  of  such  time  standards  for  aU 
purposes;   to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJL  7892.  A  blU  to  amend  aectian  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the  Fed- 
eral   Ho<i«lng     Administration     cooperative 
housing  mortgage  Insxirance  program  on  a 
mutual  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RALPBRN: 
H.R.7893.  A  bin  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the  Fed- 
eral  Housing  Administration  cooperative 
housing  mortgage  Insurance  program  on  a 
mutual  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  WTifctwj 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DELANET: 
HJl.  7894.  A  Mn  to  amend  section  213  at 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  cooperative 
housing  mortgage  insurance  progiam  on  a 
mutiial  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  BanlOng 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FIND: 
HA.  7895.  A  bfll  to  amend  seettou  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  {Haoe  ttte  FM- 
eral  Housing  Administration  cooperative 
housing  mortgage  Insurance  program  on  a 
mutual  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  7896.  A  bin  to  amend  seetitm  SIS  of 
the  National  Honsfng  Act  to  place  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Admlnistrstlon  cuopetattfe 
housing  mortgage  insurance  program  on  a 
mutual  basis;  to  the  Oammlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  My.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJL  7807.  A  bin  to  amend  section  SIS  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the  ^d- 
eral  Housing  Administration  cooperative 
housing  mortgage  Insurance  iirogram  on  a 
mutual  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  wa"*-«"g 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  Hew  York: 
HJL  7896.  A  bUl  to  ammd  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  cooperative 
housing  mortgage  Insvranoe  program  «■  a 
mxttval  basts;  to  klM  Ooounittae  oa  Banking 
and  CarrMscy. 

By  Ifr.  QILBSBT: 

HJL  7880.  A  bm  to  amsBd  netlosk  SIS  of 

the  nattosMl  HOuateg  Act  to  place  tte  W^A- 

eral    Hoostag    AdiiiliilelrmUim    cooperative 

liisiiraiioe  pro-am  en  a 

tothei 

•nd  Correacy. 

PyMr. 

H.R.  7900.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  aaaor- 
tizatlon  of  fixed  assets  of  the  Paaana  Canal 
Company  thai  are  flaselfled  as 
able;  to  the  COMSlttee  oa  Merehaat : 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  7901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJL  7902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
^  Mr.  BOLIFIELD: 
HJl.  7903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois : 
HJl.  7904.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nattonanty  Act.  and  for  otlwr  pur- 
poses; to  the  Cemnalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJl.  7906.  A  blU  to  amend  ttie  Immigra- 
tion and  Natlooallty  Act,  aad  for  aihm  par- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judl^ary. 
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of  Mew  Jtxatj: 
to  amend  the  ImnUffra- 
Aet.  and  for  other  pur- 
on  the  jJtidldary 


to  amend  the  Immlffra- 
Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
on  the  Judiciary 


to  amend  section  3806(f) 
Statee  Code,  relating  to 
certain  contract  prices; 
on  Armed  Services. 

of  Montana: 

to  »»■»*«"*  ^i>^  Classiflca- 

te>  restore  the  granting  of 

the  basis  of  performance 

in  lieu  of  the  standard 

of  competence,  and  for 

the  Committee  on  Poet 


reeolutlon  authorising 

Matkmal   InsUtutea   of 

a  fair.  Impartial,  and 

Krebioaen;  and  directing 

Administration  to  wlth- 

drug  implication  ba- 

until  the  completion  of 

a^ttborlBlng  to  be  approprl> 

of  Health,  Bdnca- 

the  som^  03SO.O0O;  to 

Interstate) and  Foreign 


kteji 


reeolutlon  autborlalng 

Matkmal   Inatltutea   of 

fair,  impartial,  and 

and  directing 

Admlnlstratlaii  to  with- 

ny  new  drug  application 

until  tbo  eonpletlan 

Mrtborlalnff  to  ba  anproprl- 

of  HMltb.  Bduoa- 

the  sum  of  0360,000:   to 

Interstate  and  Foreign 


FCXtABTT: 


Jitnt 


pb  na 


reeolutlon  autborlalng 
appotntmant  of  a  oommlt- 
to  asaure  Impartial  and 


effldent  Job  placement  service  for  all  who 
sstt  en4>loyment  and  for  ail  employers,  aa  a 
pubUe  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 

HJ.  Ree.  608.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAT: 

H.J.  Res.  600.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the     continued     shipment     of     the     drug 
Krebiozen  in  interstate  commerce  in  order  to 
insure  the  continued  availability  of  such  drug 
for    the    treatment    of    patients   now   being 
oj^reated   with  such   drug  and   for  terminal 
/cancer  patlenta;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.J.  Ree.  610.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  appropriate  Federal  recognition  of  the 
Bowne  House,  Flushing,  N.T.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and  Insular  Alfairs. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.J.  Res.  611.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.J.  Rea.613.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  l>e- 
tween  ctftaln  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minneaota: 

H.J.  Rea.  61S.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  settlemant  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VKA8ER: 

H.J.  Rea.  614.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employeea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.HBALET: 

H.J.  Res.  615.  Joint  reeolutlon  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebiozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application 
before  it  on  Krebioaen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
.priated  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  vara  of  0250,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.STAQOERS: 

HJ.  Rea.  616.  Joint  reeolutlon  propoeing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJ.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlaa  pray- 
er in  public  schools  or  other  public  placee 


If  participation  therein  is  not  compulsory; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.J.  Res.  618.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  continued  shipment  of  the  drug  Krebio- 
zen in  interstate  commerce  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  continued  availability  of  such  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  patlenta  now  being 
treated  with  such  drug  and  for  twmlnal 
cancer  patlenta:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALLBT: 

H  J.  Res.  610.  Joint  resolution  propoeing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statee  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.J.  Res.  620.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STAOGERS: 

H.  Res.  468.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.  Res.  470.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  National  Space  Policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TVAOUB  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  471.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  expenditures  for 
reeearch  programs  conducted  by  or  spon- 
sored by  the  departmenta  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVAl^  BlUiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  irule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H Jl.  7013.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  oi  Mirianna 
Varsic  Zanottl  and  her  minor  child,  Bruno 
Lulgi  Zanottl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.7014.  A   MU   for   the  relief   of  Prof. 
Visweswara  L.  Madhysatha;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  M068: 
Hit.  7915.  A   bill   for   the   reUM   of   Jose 
Sanches  Zarco;   to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  OKEILL: 
HJt.  7016.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dorai- 
swamy  Varadacbar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.B.7017.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  Kaauko 
Nishioka  Dowd;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
HJt.7018.  A  biU  f or  the  reUef  of  Kyoko 
Kolxul  Brigham;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thwr$$A  r,  August  1, 1963 

Mr.TOUi.  1  [r.  Speaker.  I  call  atten- 
tton  of  the  Houi  e  to  a  current  bestseller. 
It  is  "The  Day]  They  ^ook  the  Plum 

!  1 


^ 


Tree/"  the  story  of  Hetty  Green,  the 
"witch  of  Wall  Street,"  written  by  Arthur 
H.  Lewis,  who  resides  in  my  district  in 
Philad^hia. 

Mr.  Lewis,  a  former  newspaperman, 
deserves  commendation  for  his  diligence 
and  research  in  the  life  and  times  of 
Het^  Green,  who  amassed  a  fortune,  es- 
timated at  $300  million,  with  a  complete 
disregard  for  her  fellow  citizens. 

She  lived  in  squalor,  depirived  her  son 
and  dMighter  of  a  proper  home  life,  and 
left  not  1  cent  to  charity.    Her  fortune 


ultimately  was  squandered  by  her  son  in 
aimless  and  riotous  living,  and  finally 
disposed  of  in  a  senseless  fashion  by  the 
daughter. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  only  a  few 
hours  after  Mrs.  Green's  death  in  1916. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  then  a  Con- 
gressman, noting  that  she  had  lived  in  a 
cheap  boardinghouse  and  contributed 
cmly  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the 
national  economy,  stated: 

This  woman,  under  our  indirect  method  of 
taxation,  did  not  pay  as  much  toward  the 
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support  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
laboring  man  whose  Income  oi  0600  is  spent 
on  his  family. 

The  reason  for  bringing  this  book  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  is  to  put  in 
proper  focus  the  danger  of  accumula- 
tion of  mammoth  fortunes  without  re- 
gard for  public  welfare.  Hetty  Green's 
"public  be  damned"  attitude  is  still  with 
us.  It  exists  in  the  case  of  multimillion- 
aires who  misuse  their  vast  fortimes  in  a 
selfish  grab  for  power.  Some  set  up  so- 
called  foundations  which  provide  the 
fimds  for  hate  peddlers.  Great  sums  are 
spent  by  them  to  fight  progressive  legis- 
lation and  to  weaken  the  fabric  of  our 
democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  wealthy  individuals  who  have 
dedicated  their  fortunes  to  noble  ends. 
Those,  like  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford 
foundations,  annually  spend  millions  to 
help  eradicate  disease,  support  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  feed  the  hungry,  and 
build  a  better  life  for  victims  of  misfor- 
time. 

America  must  ever  be  alert  that  the 
public  welfare  be  guarded  from  the  greed 
of  the  Hetty  Greens.  We  must  revise  our 
tax  laws  so  that  venal  money  lords  do  not 
find  loopholes  to  evade  their  rightful  tax 
responsibilities.  We  must  encourage 
legitimate  foundations  set  up  for  the 
public  good,  but  we  must  not  allow 
foundations  to  be  used  as  devices  to 
spread  hate  propaganda  in  an  effort  to 
divide  our  people  in  the  guise  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  story  of  Hetty  Green  should  be  a 
warning  to  America  that  money  can  be  a 
curse  when  misused,  and  a  blessing  when 
it  is  spent  for  the  good  of  mankind. 


Aa  Oatstaadiiic  PoMcal  aad  Civic  Leader 
Passes  to  His  Fiaal  Reward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  ZLLIHOXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1, 1963 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
sadly  marked  the  passing  of  one  of  Illi- 
nois' outstanding  political  and  civic  lead- 
ers. On  July  30,  1963,  Jerry  Dolezal. 
member  of  the  Cook  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  popular  Republican 
leader  in  my  congressional  district,  died 
in  the  Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Hospital 
in  Chicago. 

Few  men  in  the  long  and  impressive 
history  of  State  politics  will  leave  as 
indelible  a  marie  of  achievement  as  did 
C(Hnmis8ioner  Dolezal.  His  contribution 
to  all  of  the  people  in  his  community,  to 
his  country  and  to  the  Republican  Party 
will  always  be  remembered. 

Unlike  many  men  who  enter  politics. 
Commissioner  Dolezal  was  not  a  man 
with  selfish,  personal  ambitions;  for  if 
he  had  been  so,  he  could  not  have  been 
denied  a  much  higher  public  office  be- 
cause of  his  ability  and  the  great  respect 
which  was  accorded  him  by  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike.   Instead 


he  chose  tbe  course  of  helping  others  in 
the  common  cause  of  strengthening  his 
own  politleal  party  while  insisting  on 
better  government  in  the  process. 

The  name  of  Dolezal  is  symbolic  of  the 
great  civic  prepress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  town  of  Cicero,  now  a  community 
of  more  than  70.000.  As  a  resident  and 
leader  in  this  community,  which  once 
carried  the  stigma  of  the  old  days  of 
gangsterism,  Dolezal  enlisted  the  aid  of 
good  citizens,  church,  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  in  establishing  a  pro- 
gram to  Improve  the  town  and  its  stand- 
ards at  every  level.  With  the 
cooperation  of  public  officials  and  other 
civic-minded  leaders,  he  accomplished 
projects  which  today  have  made  Cicero 
a  fine  residential  area  in  which  to  live — 
in  which  the  residents  take  great  pride 
in  their  homes  as  well  as  their  educa- 
tional and  civic  achievements. 

At  the  same  time.  Dolezal  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  adjacent  suburbs, 
served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  more 
recently  did  an  outstanding  job^as  <me 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Cook  County,  as 
a  member  of  the  board  which  serves  its 
more  than  4,800,000  citizens.  Jerry  Dole- 
zal's  untiring  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments will  not  stand  alone  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  have  been  privil^ed  to 
know  and  associate  with  him.  as  have  I. 
For,  indeed,  there  was  a  warm  personal 
side  to  this  man.  which  none  of  us  will 
forget.  To  have  known  him  was  to  love 
and  respect  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  conviction,  yet 
never  ill-tempered  or  intolerant.  The 
gentlemanly  qualities  he  possnsed  were 
recognized  by  friend  and  political  foe 
alike. 

He  lived  by  the  precept  he  so  often 
quietly  voiced  to  his  political  proteges, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  one,  "Promises 
are  made  to  be  fulfilled  for  a  man  is 
Judged  by  the  way  he  keeps  his  word." 

Just  as  Commissioner  Dolezal  was  an 
inspiration  to  so  many  while  he  lived, 
so  may  his  memory  provide  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  will  follow  in  pursuing 
the  hopes  and  ideals  of  an  outstanding 
leader  and  an  esteemed  gentleman. 


Goethe  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  caUFoaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1. 1963 

Mr.  SHELLE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 28  we  observe  the  anniversary'of  the 
birth  of  Germany's  greatest  poet, 
Johann  Wolfgang  van  Goethe.  Goethe's 
name  sjrmbolizes  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  culture  and  humanism.  He 
was  as  aware  as  any  writer  in  his  cen- 
tury of  the  dark  abyss  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  follies  and  tragedies  of 
history.  Yet  unlike  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, this  knowledge  did  not  make 
him  despair.  Although  he  lived  in  an 
age  when  the  word  "culture"  suggested 


the  sheltered  life,  the  ivory  tower,  and 
frequently  contempt  for  the  problons  of 
the  real  world,  Goethe  participated  in 
active  and  creative  pursuits.  A  man  who 
has  become  immortal  because  of  his 
magnificent  prose  and  poetry,  he  also 
devoted  himself  to  science,  to  the  history 
of  art,  and  to  the  administration  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lived— all  without 
compromising  his  independence  as  an 
artist.  "Never,  in  my  vocation  as  an 
author,"  he  once  said,  "have  I  asked  what 
would  the  people  like  and  how  I  could 
(through  my  poetry)  serve  the  whole. 
I  have  always  striven  to  improve  myself, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  my  personality, 
and  to  express  only  that  which  I  recog- 
nized as  good  and  true." 

The  noble  cultural  tradition  of  Goethe 
has  been  perpetuated  by  many  German 
artists.  As  evidence  of  the  continued 
influence  of  Goethe's  devotion  to  culture 
I  need  only  mention  two  artists  who  have 
lived  in  my  own  State  of  California, 
Arnold  Schoenberg  and  Otto  Klemperer. 
Both  the  composer,  Schoenberg.  and  the 
conductor,  Klemperer,  came  to  California 
as  exiles  fnnn  Nazi  Germany.  Schoen- 
berg was  known  throughout  the  musical 
world  for  his  revolutionary  use  of 
"atonal"  scales  in  his  music;  Klemperer, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  great  con- 
ductors of  the  century.  These  two  great 
artists  have  demonstrated,  in  the  spirit 
of  Goethe,  that  the  German  people  re- 
main leading  contributors  to  the  world's 
music.  Like  the  great  18th  century  poet, 
also,  their  lives  and  works  indicate  that 
art  and  music  knows  no  national 
boundaries. 


Fiftieth  AmuTcrsaiy  of  Girl  Sco«tt  af  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ruoaOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1963 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miami 
Beach  is  one  of  the  communities  in 
Florida's  Fourth  District,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  I  need  not  go 
into  its  Justly  famed  beauties  and  at- 
tractions which  draw  visitors  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  practicsdly  every 
country  in  the  world.  None  of  these 
visitors  will  be  more  hospitaUy  welcomed 
as  bestowers  of  distinction  and  honor  to 
the  community  than  the  members  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  who  will  hold  their  national 
convoition  at  Miami  Beach  next  October 
21  to  25.  Seven  ttwusand  delegates  and 
vistiors  are  expected  to  attend  this 
triennial  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and  my  colleagues 
know,  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  is 
chartered  by  the  Congress  and  all  mon- 
bers  receive  an  annual  repoit.  htStx 
examining  the  material  which  vs^tly 
came  to  me,  I  am  prompted  to  pay  a 
sincere  tribute  to  this  fine  orgiuilBation 
and  the  contribution  it  has  made  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  youth  of  the  world. 


I 
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been  shaped  by  the  changing 
needs  ef  girh  la  a  dumglng  society.  Al- 
thoQ^  the  fundamental  values  of  Olri 
Scouting  have  remained  unaltered  there 
has  been  a  series  of  adaptations  in  the 
program  to  keep  it  current  The  CHrl 
Scout  leadership  is  deqply  aware,  in  this 
era  of  unrest  and  mounting  social  prob- 
lems, of  its  revonsibilltar  to  provide  for 
all  i^ls  the  most  stimulating  and  con- 
structive program  possible,  geared 
towards  the  development  of  fine  tiiar- 
aeter  and  good  citiaenship. 

This  coming  September  9.  there  wlU 
sbmdtaneously  be  released  four  new  Oirl 
Scout  handbooks,  launching  a  new  con- 
temporary design  in  the  program.    This 
will  provide  a  total  and  continuous  pro- 
gram of  informal  education  and  recrea- 
ttcn  for  girls  from  7  through  17.    It  is 
based  on  the  most  recent  findings  in  the 
flddB  of  child  psychology  and  curriculum 
devdopment.   This  program  provides  for 
four  age  levels — lR^.ead  of  the  former 
three— to  correspond  with  the  develop- 
ment of  todays  girls: 
Arownies.  age  7  and  8. 
Juniors,  age  9, 10. 11. 
cadettes.  age  12, 13. 14. 
Seniors,  age  15. 16, 17. 
Each  age  level  has  its  own  handbook 
and  the  progression  fran  the  Brownie 
to  the  Senior  handbook  reflects  the  in- 
creasing ability  r  of  girls,  as  they  grow 
from  7  through  17.  to  understaiKl  more 
dlffleult  concepts  and  acoomplish  more 
dtfflcult  tasks. 

Each  of  the  four  age  levels  wiU  build  on 
what  has  gone  before,  so  that  a  girl  who 
Joins  at  age  7  can  continue  to  grow  in 
Oirl  Scouting  through  the  age  of  17— 
always  with  a  sense  of  widening  horizons 
and  new  goals  for  endeavor.  At  the 
same  ttane.  the  structure  within  each  age 
level  wm  be  such  that  a  girl  can  begin 
In  Oirl  Scoiiting  at  any  age  from  7 
throoi^  17.  Joining  hi  the  activities  of 
ber  troopmates  without  going  back  to 
fulfill  reiiulrements  the  others  have 
finished. 

At  each  level,  learning  what  lies  ahead 
in  Girl  Scouting  win  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  program,  and  older  girls  will  be 
expected  to  assume  definite  responsibil- 
ity for  showing  and  explaining  activities 
to  troops  of  the  next  youngar  group.  In 
these  ways  Oirl  Scouts  of  all  ages  will 
learn  to  recognize  that  the  meaning  of 
Oirl  scouting  in  their  Uves  can  grow 
deeper  with  evory  year  of  membership. 
In  addition  and  as  a  corollary  of  the 
new  four-step  program.  Oirl  Scouts  of 
the  VSJl.  are  also  implementing  a  new 
council  coverage  plan  designed  to  provide 
the  strong  councils,  by  merger  and  oon- 
soHriation.  which  are  essential  to  realiza- 
tion of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the 
1963  redesigned  program.  Tliese  local 
councils  will  touch  border  to  border,  thus 
achieving  total  coverage  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time,  approxi- 
matdy  90  percent  of  the«irl  memberdilp 
is  in  councils  where  coverage  has  been 
completed  or  in  councils  which  have 
voted  their  willingness  to  become  part  of 
a  changed  or  enlarged  Jurisdiction. 


Among  the  benefits  credited  to  the  plan 
are  greater  camping  opportunities,  im- 
proved leadership  training,  increased 
volunteer  parHctpatton  and  more  efB- 
eleni  use  of  funds  through  diminatlon  of 
dupUeatlon.  It  is  estimated  that  when 
this  plan  h  eompleted  there  will  be  no 
city,  vmaoe.  or  hamlet  In  this  country 
that  U  not  included  in  the  JurisdicUon  of 
a  Olrl  Scout  council  that  has  the  poten- 
Ual  of  personnel,  finances,  and  access  to 
community  resources  to  carry  out  its  own 
total  responsibilities  and  inrovlde  a  Scout- 
ing program  of  opportunities  diversified 
and  challenging  enough  for  the  present 
and  the  future. 

With  the  streamlined  approach  and 
"new  look"  of  the  coverage  plan.  Oirl 
Scout  manbenftiip  has  increased  since 
1946  from  958.000  to  2.688.000.  and  adult 
membership  from  356,000  to  747,000. 
Loxke  troops  in  the  United  States  now  rep. 
resent  only  1  percent  of  the  total  girls 
membership  as  compared  with  14.8  per- 
cent 17  years  ago. 

Under  council  coverage,  Oirl  Scouting 
continues  to  have  firm  and  enduring 
roots  tn  the  neighborhood,  whatever  the 
size  of  the  council  Jurisdiction.  Oirls 
still  experience  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  troop  activities  In  their  own  commu- 
nities, plus  the  exhilarating  and  reward- 
ing camaraderie  provided  through  Joint 
activities  with  troc^s  from  quite  different 
areas  which,  however,  are  within  the 
same  council  Jurisdiction.  Completion 
of  council  coverage  has  been  set  for  De- 
cember 1963,  to  coincide  with  the  initia- 
tion of  the  new  four-step  Oirl  Scout 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  refreshing  and  en- 
couraging in  these  troublous  times  to  be 
reminded  of  an  organization  of  young 
people  and  adults  who  Mre  daily  working 
to  express  more  fully  the  ideals  of  our 
great  democracy  and  to  contribute  their 
share  toward  freedom  and  peace  for  aU 
'  nations  on  earth.  Such,  I  beUeve,  is  the 
contribution  made  by  the  leaders  and 
members  of  the  Oirl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O^HARA 

OF  IDCRiaAM' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1. 1963 

Mr.  OlIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speako-,  it  has  been  caned  to  ray  atten- 
tion that  a  number  of  my  coUeagues  led 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Orxdt]  earlier  in  this  session  inserted 
in  the  CoNGRKSsioNAL  ItecotD  statements 
of  their  sources  of  income.  They  did  so 
because  they  believed  that  the  public 
was  entitled  to  such  information  from 
its  elected  representatives  who  dally 
must  make  decisions  affecting  a  wide 
variety  of  interests.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleagues  far  having  taken  such 
acticsi.  I  believe  as  they  do  that  such 
disclosures  are  in  ttie  public  interest. 

My  prtndpcd  inoome  Is  dtfived  from 
my  oongressianal  salary  and  allowances. 
My  only  other  sources  of  income  consist 
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of  rtot  received  on  my  Washington  resi- 
dence diuing  the  months  of  each  year 
that  my  family  and  I  spend  at  our  home 
in  Michigan,  dividends  of  less  than  $50 
a  year  from  a  smaU  investment  In  Ameri- 
can Telephone  It  Telegraph  stock,  and 
speaking  fees  of  less  than  $1,000  per  year 
received  by  me  from  various  organiza- 
tions outside  of  my  own  district  to  which 
I  have  spoken. 


Second  District  QnestioBBairc)  Resalts 


tionnaire,  so  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiics,  I  include  the  detailed  results  hi 
the  Rccoto.  The  figures  I  use  here  rtv- 
resent  percentages,  not  the  number  of 


persons  who  answered  a  particular  ques- 
tion: 

1.  In  order  of  Importance  to  you,  number 
the  six  most  Important  iamee  today: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or  WASHnraioN 
IN  THE  ^nSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1, 1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  means  available  for  me  to  de- 
termine the  views  of  my  constituents  is 
the  annual  questionnaire  I  mail  to  each 
household  in  my  district.  I  am  pleased 
the  people  of  the  second  district  have  the 
interest  they  do  in  national  and  world 
affairs. 

Of  the  92.500  questionnaires  I  mailed, 
12.7  percent  were  returned,  many  with 
interesting  and  constructive  comments. 
Actually  the  percentage  of  returned  ques- 
tionnaires was  higher  when  you  consider 
that  some  could  not  be  delivered  because 
of  address  changes.  If  you  allow  for  this 
nonforwardable  mail,  14.4  percent  of  the 
questionnaires  were  answered. 

Several  persons  who  answered  my  poll 
asked  me  why  I  had  not  sent  an  extra 
copy  for  their  wife  or  husband.  I  sent 
only  one  to  each  household  because  it  ts 
Impossible  to  determine  how  many  adults 
reside  at  a  given  address.  These  ad- 
dresses were  obtained  from  the  various 
telephone  directories  in  the  district. 
However,  if  there  are  those  who  would 
like  to  have  additional  copies  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, I  shall  be  happy  to  send  them. 

When  the  answers  to  my  questionnaire 
reached  my  office,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  were 
grouped  into  six  categories  by  occupa- 
tion. These  categories  Included  business, 
farmer,  labor,  professional,  white  collar, 
and  miscellaneous.  This  last  group  in- 
cluded unsigned  questionnaires,  house- 
wives. reUred  persons,  students,  and 
others  who  could  not  be  readily  classified 
in  one  of  the  other  categories. 

As  I  said  before,  many  questionnaires 
were  returned  with  Interesting  and  con- 
structive comments.  I  am  grateful  to 
those  who  took  the  time  and  the  trouble 
to  comment  in  detail  on  the  issues  and 
problons  we  face.  The  ratio  of  answers 
with  comments  was  about  3  in  7.  These 
remarks  are  a  great  help  to  me  in  de- 
termining how  best  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple who  sent  me  here  to  represent  them. 
Of  course.  I  wish  there  had  been  enough 
time  for  me  to  give  a  more  detailed  re- 
ply to  each  person  who  answered  the 
questionnaire,  for  I  should  like  to  have 
done  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  views  of  the  majority 
who  answered  generally  parallel  my  own. 
I  know  the  Monbers  of  Congress  will  be 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  my  ques- 
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6.  Do  you  favor  a  voluntary  medical  care 
program  for  our  senior  citizens  over  a  cam- 
pulsory  program? 


>  Less  than  1  percent. 

3.  The  President  has  proposed  cuts  in  in- 
oome taxes,  but  at  the  same  time  has  sub- 
mitted a  Sia  bUllon  deficit  budget.  Should 
Ckmgress  (A)  cut  taxes  regardless  of  the 
deficit;  (B)  cut  taxes  only  if  spending  is 
reduced:  (C)  balance  budget  and  reduce 
national  debt? 

ABC 
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41 
35 

36        7.  Should  we  revise  our  miUtary  and  eoo- 

^     nomic  assistance  program  to  cut  off  ao-ealled 

neutral  countries  which  receive  Russian  aid? 
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3.  Should  Mount  Baker  and  Snoqualmie 
National  Forests  areas  continue  to  be  op- 
erated under  the  multiple-use  concept  or 
should  they  be  restricted  to  recreational 
use  only? 
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8.  Do  you  favor  establishment  of  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps? 


4.  De  Gaulle  has  refused  the  President's 
offer  to  give  the  Polaris  submarine  to  France. 
Should  we:  (A)  Pressiire  n-anoe  to  accept 
our  Polaris;  (B)  sell  some  subs  to  NATO; 
(C)  assign  them  to  NATO  with  multlnation 
contrcd? 
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9.  ShotUd  the  n.S.  take  a  firmer  stand 
toward  Cuba,  even  at  the  risk  of  war? 
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5.  Should  the  U.8.  contribute  to  United 
Nations  funds  from  which  it  draw*  cash  to 
pay  for  programs  extended  to  Cuba  such  as 
the  agriculture  project? 
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10.  Should  Congress  paas  my  biU  Jo  place 
import  quotas  on  Canadian  lumberf 
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In  arnlng 
TMtpmtiT 


lie  results  again  show 
that  many  pe<^ )  of  my  district  are  con- 
oemed  with  na  ional  defense.  Closely 
^  foreign  affairs  which 
lowever.  the  thinking  of 
the  people  bade  home  is  shifting. 
Thbty-aix  peroei  kt  rated  national  defense 
the  top  issue  in  1961.  Last  year  42  per- 
cent dioee  def  en  le  as  the  key  issue.  This 
year  the  resulti  show  that  19  percent 
■dected  national  defense  for  the  No.  1 
spot. 

On  the  other  hand,  foreign  affairs  re- 
eetred  <mly  8  p«  cent  of  the  vote  in  1961 
and  only  6  pere  nt  in  1962.  This  year, 
foreign  policy  po  led  15  percent  and  Cuba 
12  peroenl  Tb  s  indicates  to  me,  Mr. 
apeaker.-,that  tiore  is  growing  concern 
iB  my  district  o  rer  the  way  the  foreign 
affairs  of  our  Ni  tlon  are  being  run. 

Also,  ^ere  li  growing  concern  over 
Firieral  oieroa  shmont,  which  ranked 
tUvd  this  year,  having  moved  up  from 
fovrth  place  tn  L9tt.  I  received  a  large 
number  of  eomn  ents  rdated  to  this  issue 
as  wen  as  oommi  fnts  on  national  defense, 
WWSMllng  and  f o  "eign  affairs. 

The  fact  ttia ;  taxes  azxl  the  budget 
nmked  as  fifth  n  tost  important  issue,  that 
47  percent  belltve  taxes  iriiould  be  cut 
OEily  If  spending  is  reduced,  and  that  39 
percent  believe  vie  budget  should  be  bal- 
anced is  a  real  sirong  Indication  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  see  the  relationship  be- 

and  a  sound 


InteDectoal,  physical,  and  moral  eour- 
age;  Ms  persistence  in  planning  and 
carrying  oat  his  ambitious  enterprise 
agidnst  iHn>areDtly  ovcnAidmiag  odds; 
the  vast  scope  and  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  his  discovery— all  are  surely 
worthy  of  commemoration  in  the  most 
thorough  and  wholehetu-ted  fashKm.  A 
great  majority  of  the  States,  amounting 
to  almost  four-fifths  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  representing  a  preponderance 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
already  observe  the  anniversary  of  Co- 
lumbus' landing  by  the  closing  of  banks 
and  public  offices,  and  by  appropriate 
community  ceremonies.  It  is  surely 
proper  that  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  thus  visibly  and  immls- 
takably  expressed,  should  be  carried  out 
hy  a  correspcmdlng  observance  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Such  puldic,  national  recognition  paid 
to  Christopher  Columbus  would  be  of 
vAhie  as  a  gesture  of  solidarity  with  our 
Latin- American  neighbor  republics,  most 
of  which  observe  Columbus  Day  as  a 
national  public  holiday.  It  would,  fur- 
ther, be  a  significant  recognition  of  the 
important  part  played  by  Spanish  and 
other  Latin  explorers,  colonists,  mission- 
aries and  settlers,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Uhlted  States,  and,  as  such,  would 
be  warmly  welcomed  not  only  by  the 
Latin  elements  in  our  population  but  by 
aU  of  us.  I  strongly  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  3.  108,  maldng  Columbus  Day 
a  legal  public  holiday,  be  given  an  early 
hearing  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  urge  that  both  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  take  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  upon  the  bill. 


dollar. 

Bnodoymoit  ranked  sixth  this  year, 
having  replaeec  education  and  medical 
care  of  previous  years  as  most  Important 
issuea.  All  of  u  (  recognise  the  problems 
ereated  by  uneB  ployment.  I  hope  efforts 
can  be  made  tax  my  own  district  to  level 
ttie  pei^  and  v  iDeys  caused  by  seasonal 
ilactuatloas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tpe  majority  in  each  cate- 
gory in  effect  npressed  the  same  view 
toward  an  msior  issues.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  Inr  he  past,  this  means  the 
pecq^le  of  the  Second  District  are  in 
agreement  whei ,  it  comes  to  what  is  good 
for  our  coimtry 
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I,  Amotut  1, 1963 

Of  Louisiana.    Mr. 

of  Christopher  Colum- 

to  aU  men.    BiB 


InsKi  ration 


Legal  Effect  af  Partial  Test  Baa  Pact 
Only  Tl«t  of  Uailateral  Moratorhm 
UaJer  Provisioas  of  Seviet  Coastitatiaa 


the  effect  of  such  declaration  wUl  be 
Instantaneous. 

As  an  altemattve.  Om  Soviet  Govem- 
moit.  acting  in  secret  sesston  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
XJJSJBJEL  may.  under  authority  of  article 
40-0.  denoonoe  the  treaty.  TUs  act 
would  operate  instantaneously  to  release 
the  Soviet  Qovemmtent  of  its  obligation 
to  deliver  3  months'  advance  notice  or 
withdrawal,  or  any  notice  at  all.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  U.S.SJI.  could 
keep  secret  from  idl  other  parties  its 
renunciation  of  the  obUgatftons  of  the 
treaty  until  such  time  as  appeared  most 
advantageous  to  the  UJ3.SJI.  suddenly 
to  reveal  it. 

Under  either  alternative,  all  parties  to 
the  treaty  other  than  the  JJ3BR.  in 
actual  practice  are  committing  them- 
selves fvilly  to  the  pact  in  exchange  for 
what,  in  actual  practice,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  unilateral  moratcnlum  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUFOBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$4aif.  Auffust  1, 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  article 
IV  of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  negoti- 
ated in  Moscow  provides  the  treaty  shall 
be  of  unlimited  duration  but  provides 
for  withdrawal  if  "extraordinary  events" 
are  believed  to  "have  Jeopardized  the 
supreme  interests"  of  the  withdrawing 
country.  The  treaty  stipulates  3  months' 
advance  notice  of  withdrawal. 

The  provisions  of  article  IV  of  the 
treaty  are  in  direct  oonfiict  with  article 
49-0  of  the  Soviet  Constitution  which 
entitles  the  Soviet  Qovemment  to  abro- 
gate any  treaty  instantly,  with  or  with- 
out cause. 

There  is  no  provision  of  Soviet  law 
which  provides  for  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion to  be  overridden  by  the  provisions 
of  a  treaty. 

Based  on  article  IVs  inconsistency 
with  constitutional  provirions,  the  So- 
viets may  at  any  future  time  declare 
the  treaty  Invalid  from  its  beginning  and 


An  Amerieaa  Maaifttta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRS8EMTATXVES 

Thursday,  August  1. 1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  would  like  to  include  a  magnif- 
icent speech,  in  the  true  American  man- 
ner, by  our  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Louis  C.  Wtman.  Congressman 
Wtxan's  "An  American  Manifesto."  sets 
forth  in  clear  terms  what  is  needed  in 
the  United  States  to  replace  the  tolerance 
of  the  Communist  philosophy  so  alien 
and  dangerous  to  our  freedom. 

An   Am^ucan  Manitbvto 
(Addren  of  Hon.  Loma  C.  Wticam) 

R«Terend  clergy.  faUofW  LiglaiuialrM.  and 
distinguished  guests,  I  appreelste  the  honor 
of  your  Invitation  to  address  you  briefly 
this  evening.  I  assure  you  my  remarks  will 
not  be  longer  than  30  minutes. 

me  country  seethes  with  growing  pains. 
The  world  has  a  similar  aflUetlon.  lien  of 
oonvlction  and  sincerity  differ  markedly  In 
their  opinion  as  to  the  ecmrse  we  should 
pursue.  It  Is  to  the  problem  of  the  general 
directum  of  our  natktaal  fortunes  that  I 
address  myself  tonight. 

The  American  Legion  Is  a  great  organiza- 
tion. Its  recommendations  concerning  na- 
tional policy  are  heard  In  Washington.  Many 
of  them  are  enacted  Into  law  by  the  Con- 
gress. Many  more  hove  been  adopted  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
The  contributions  of  the  Legion  to  Amer- 
ican thought  and  action,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Its  firm  stand  against  subversion 
from  within  and  aggression  flrom  without, 
have  been  Invaluable.  I  congratulate  you 
all  for  a  constructive  and  dynamic  record  of 
pro- Americanism.  We  could  use  more  Amer- 
ican Legion  poUcy  In  the  conduct  of  national 
affairs. 

We  have  witnessed  profound  changes  In 
the  United  States  In  recent  years.  There 
has  been  a  great  migration  fi'om  the  fields 
and  the  farms  to  the  cities,  a  tremendous 
ezpansloB  of  population,  vast  and  rapid 
advances  In  the  field  of  sdentillc  technol- 
ogy. In  space.  In  television.  In  oommunlca- 
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tlons.  In  weapons  of  war.  We  have  devised 
all  manner  of  horrible  means  of  destnietian, 
from  hundred-megaton  atomic  bombs  to 
nerve  gases  and  bacteria.  Plans  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  are  tempered  by  a  raall- 
zatlon  that  In  the  process  of  getting  there 
we  must  maintain  military  supremacy  in 
outer  space  between  the  earth  and  the  moon 
or  we  may  never  be  allowed  to  get  to  the 
moon  at  alL 

AU  these  things  are  greatly  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  they  cost  added  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  when  the  Nation  Is  already 
burdened  by  a  huge  national  debt  of  over 
$305  billion,  which  the  Congress  is  regularly 
asked  to  Increase.  Many  of  us  believe  that 
in  good  times  we  should  operate  the  Federal 
Oovemment  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and 
make  some  reduction  in  this  htige  national 
debt.  Tet.  there  is  little  evidence  that  either 
the  executive  branch  or  the  liberal  majority 
of  the  Congress  Is  prepared  to  risk  popular 
disfavor  by  rejecting  eq>enslve  program 
after  expensive  program  that  will  increase 
this  debt  perhaps  to  a  point  of  no  retisTi. 

Huge  western  farmers  continue  to  demand 
to  be  paid  for  farm  products  they  do  not 
grow.  Particular  groups,  many  of  them 
Justifiably  so.  urge  that  they  should  receive 
Federal  payments  and  benefits  on  a  grand 
scale  without  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the 
Treasury,  llie  great  cities  plead  for  hun- 
dreds of  mUUons  of  Federal  dollars  for  mass 
transit  facilities.  There  Is  rising  demand  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  of  bUllons  more. 
In  our  efforts  to  Impress  peoples  in  faraway 
lands  of  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  to 
achieve  understanding  and  world  peace,  w« 
have  established  a  national  Peaoe  Corps  of 
volimteer  citizens  that  in  the  present  bxidget 
Involves  a  cost  of  more  than  $100  mininT^ 
It  is  suggested  that,  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  we  should  now 
have  a  domestic  peace  corps  costing  more 
mlllhms.  Foreign  aid  rolls  on  to  the  ttme 
of  billions  more. 

In  the  meantime,  interest  of  the  national 
debt  alone  exceeds  $10  billion  a  year,  each 
year,  and  our  defense  appropriations  are 
at  a  level  in  excess  of  $50  billion  a  year. 

With  but  $15  billion  worth  of  gold  left  at 
Fort  Knox,  foreign  creditors  hold  $24  billion 
worth  of  claims  on  this  gold.  Otir  balance 
of  payments — the  ratio  between  what  we  pay 
for  goods  imparted  and  what  we  receive  for 
goods  e^qxatad— is  steadUy  declining. 

This  Is  a  serious,  even  urgent,  fiscal  crista. 
It  is  worse  in  detail — ^vrtilch  time  does  not 
permit.  But  I  would  observe  that  if  we  con- 
tinue much  longer  to  spend  more  than  ^i^ 
take  in.  to  operate  the  Federal  Oovemment 
at  a  huge  deficit,  to  refuse  to  face  up  to  the 
requirement  that  government,  to  avoid 
bankruptcy,  must  be  operated  as  m\ut  any 
business  or  home,  we  invite  runaway  infla- 
tion and  advance  the  day  of  probable  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar.  The  dlsastroxu  effect  of 
either  of  these  eventualities  Is  written  large  - 
on  the  pages  of  history  In  what  has  happened 
in  other  nations  that  have  taken  such  a  road. 
The  caution  light  is  clearly  lit  and  the  red 
light  is  not  far  away. 

In  the  meantime,  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
in  a  series  of  opinions  in  a  single  case  run- 
ning to  more  than  130  pages,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  solemnly  annoimced  that,  in  its 
view,  the  American  Constitution  does  not 
permit  required  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  public  schools,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances wherein  any  student  who  so 
wishes  may  refrain  from  participation  in  the 
prayer.  HUs  opinion  follows  the  outlawing 
by  the  Court  of  another  vohuxtary  prayer 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  regents  In  the  New 
York  school  system.  To  me.  the  pattern  of 
such  aedsions  is  a  portent  of  disaster  for 
America. 

In  the  Congress  we  were  asked  to  comment 
upon  this  decision  and  I  observed  tliat  "In  a 
morass  of  legal  verbosity  the  High  Court  has 


lost  perspective  and  now  even  humility  be- 
fore (Sod.  Americans  are  deeply  concerned.** 
WhUe  the  Oonstmmon  clearly  prohibits  a 
state  religion.  It  is  urgently  Important  that 
we  not  become  an  IrreUgiaas  state. 

In  the  quiet  hours  before  going  over  the 
top — ^to  use  the  words  of  Arthtir  Guy  Em- 
pey — or  In  the  moment  of  crisis  as  the  en- 
gines of  a  bomber  warmed  up  tot  a  mission 
over  Germany  in  the  last  war.  or  in  the  silent 
moments  before  D-day  in  Normandy,  or  even 
in  Cooper's  space  capsiile.  each  of  these  true 
American  heroes  t\imed  to  prayer  for  com- 
fort and  for  confldence.  Oxu'  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  affirms  that  we  are  one  nation 
under  God.  The  dally  sessions  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  opened  with  prayer.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  strength  of  this  Nation, 
composed  as  it  Is  of  many  differing  theolo- 
gies. Is  that  it  is  humble  in  recognition  of  a 
Divine  Being. 

Refinements  in  the  field  of  Jurisprudence 
derived  from  a  constitutional  prohibition 
that  Congress  or  the  States  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  ought 
never  to  Indulge  themselves  in  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  provocative  suggestion  that 
yotmg  people  in  the  public  school  system 
should  not  also  be  encouiisged.  if  they  want, 
to  recognise  God. 

Despite  protestations  of  indifference  based 
on  technicality  that  we  may  not  have  a  state 
religion,  we  are  a  Christian  nation  undw 
God,  dedicated  to  religious  freedom  and  to 
belief  in  God.  The  Court's  unnecessary  re- 
straint upon  Tolimtary  recitation  of  prayers 
in  the  puUic  schools  is.  to  me.  an  Lavitatlon 
to  disintegration,  because  implicit  in  such  de- 
cision Is  a  measure  of  material  self-con- 
fidence that  approaches  a  condition  of  cocki- 
ness before  the  great  dispenser  of  infinite 
Justice.    It  is  sort  of  like  asking  for  it. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  earlier 
this  week: 

"The  real  question  in  determining  the 
eventual  success  or  failure  of  democracy  in 
the  world  is  not  whether  God  is  on  our  side 
but  whether  we  are  on  God's  side.  "Hie  pat- 
tern of  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
do  not  help  us  to  be  on  God's  side." 

Seven  years  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing you  at  Newport,  VS.,  on  June  2S. 
1B56.  In  that  talk.  I  referred  to  several  prob- 
lems that  were  then  of  grave  concern  to  the 
country  and  particularly  to  the  American 
Legion.  These  Included  (1)  Communist  mili- 
tary supplies  to  Nasser;  (2)  Soviet  bulldtip 
around  the  world  toward  a  shift  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power  to  the  Soviet  Union;  (S)  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  United  Nations;  (4) 
the  stalemate  in  Korea  and  violations  of  the 
armistice  thereafter  by  the  Communists:  (6) 
Communist  military  biiildup  including  at 
that  time  from  Janes  Fighting  Ships  more 
than  400  submarines,  20,000  bombers,  and  so 
on.  while  the  cocktail  party  diplomatic  coriw 
urged  further  appeasement  upon  this  coun- 
try; (6)  that  neutrality  in  the  face  of  com- 
munism was  an  Invitation  to  disaster;  (7) 
that  our  example  in  refusing  to  help  in  Hun- 
gary and  elsewhere  was  scarcely  encouraging 
to  those  nations  undecided  between  the  East 
and  the  West;  (8)  that  a  Soviet  steamship  in 
the  Caribbean,  loaded  with  aTms  and  am- 
munition and  destined  for  a  country  in  Cen- 
tral America,  should  have  been  turned 
around  or  sunk;  (B)  that  in  the  face  of  com- 
munism's phony  peace  offensive  lay  the 
greatest  danger  as  more  and  more  Americans 
might  be  persuaded  to  believe  it.  These  con- 
cerns then  apparent  are  of  even  greater 
magnitude  today — 7  years  later. 

I  quoted  from  the  great  English  scholar. 
Macaulay,  who  a  hundred  years  ago  said  of 
America: 

"Either  some  Oaesar  or  Napoleon  will  seise 
the  reigns  of  government  with  a  strong  hand; 
or  your  RepubUc  will  be  as  fearfully  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  In  the 
20th    century    as   the   Roman   Empire   was 


in  the  6th:  with  this  difference,  that  the 
huns  and  vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman 
Empire  cauM  from  wlthoat,  and  that  your 
huns  and  randals  will  have  been  engendered 
within  your  own  country  by  your  own 
institutions."  — 

Friends,  the  urgenoe  of  decisively  meeting 
the  Communist  thrust  is  Imperative.  Those 
who  believe  that  by  turning  the  other  cheek 
we  can  assure  peaceful  coexistence  In  per- 
petuity are  living  on  borrowed  time  in  a 
fool's  paradise. 

Let's  face  some  dismal  facts.  We  have 
been  losing  every  3roar  ever  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  with  a  few  small  exceptions. 
What  we  have  <dalmed  as  Tictortes  have,  at 
best,  only  amounted  to  holding  an  \measy 
status  quo.  We  surrendered  China  through 
a  policy  of  coalitibn  governments.  The 
stalemate  in  Korea  was.  In  fact,  a  defeat  for 
Korea  Is  indefensible  today,  in  calling  off 
the  Britldi  and  ttie  French  In  their  deftase  of 
Suez,  we  created  the  Soviet  protege.  Nasser. 
In  Hungary,  we  talked  big  and  then  lei 
thousands  of  oourageoiis  Himgarians  die  M*^ 
she^  in  the  face  of  Russian  tanks.  With 
the  U-2,  we  had  no  plan  for  the  contingcmcy 
of  a  crash  or  a  shoot-down. 

So  inadequate  was  our  policy  here  that 
we  even  lied  when  first  faced  with  the 
pictures.  Now,  we  have  Communist  guns, 
bombs,  planes,  and  military  personnti  la 
Cuba.  When  the  President  courageously. 
Imposed  a  quarantine  last  fan  the  country 
cheered— o^y  to  see  this  position  qui^Iy 
abandoned  without  curing  the  cancer  a 
cancer  that  Is  n^ldly  qveadlng  la  this 
hemisphere. 

The  tragedy  of  most  of  these  things  Is 
that  they  never  needed  to  have  hi^ypcned  had 
we  been  willing  to  do  then  what  we  must 
do  eventually,  to  risk  war  In  standing  firm 
for  peaoe  and  freedom.  Had  we  done  this 
earlier  the  probabilities  of  war  were  minimal. 
Even  today,  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  show 
the  Soviet  Union  we  are  willing  to  fight  for 
freedom  and  Jxistice,  for  our  ames.  there  will 
be  no  war.  This  is  ths  best  way  to  avoid 
war.  But  human  beings  what  they  are  and 
morale  being  what  it  Is.  there  comes  a  time 
when  if  one  slds  or  one  team  loses  long 
enoiigh  the  will  to  win  evaporates.  I  wonder 
if  we  have  lost  the  wlU  to  win.  I  wonder 
If,  Instead,  there  has  devek^Md  a  new  na- 
tional policy  of  coexistence  with  the  devlL 
We  all  know— or  should  know — what  such  a 
policy  wlU  mean  In  the  long  run.  Certainly 
It  Is  not  vletory. 

The  Communists  today,  whether  their 
leader's  name  Is  Khrushchev  or  Stalin,  use 
every  event,  every  happening,  every  unfor- 
tunate Incident  in  the  world  to  encourage 
rtlHsenslon.  distrust,  and  conflict  within  the 
Western  World  and  its  allies.  Thtj  ebartsr 
allied  shlps^they  trade  in  strategic  materiel 
around  the  world,  they  subsidize  n«Tif^H«««» 
purchases  of  chickens  for  transsh^aarat  to 
Cuba,  they  proAt  from  the  Cuban  sugar 
market  in  world  trade,  they  erect  pipelines  to 
ship  oil.  to  European  markets  st  Isas  even 
than  their  slave  labor  cost  to  undetaeU  and 
obviously  to  ruin  American  oompiailes.  AU 
this  and  more  is  their  economic  warfare 
which,  accompanied  by  their  propaganda  of 
the  big  lie  and  the  massive  indoctrination 
of  propaganda  that  American  Imperialism 
alms  at  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union 
throxigh  germ  warfare  if  need  be.  intention- 
ally aggravates  an  eq>losive  world  situation. 

They  even  indoctrinate  the  young  people 
ot  other  nations  with  the  same  anti-Ameri- 
can hatred  venom.  Young  Cubans  are  sent  in 
Soviet  ships  to  Russia  tot  their  indoctrina- 
tion in  hatred  toward  us. 

Here  in  America,  what  has  been  our  policy?  ^ 
We  have  had  Yugoslav  Army  officers  attend" 
our  Command  and  General  Staff  College  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.— officers  whose  mili- 
tary discipline  and  philosophical  training 
constitutes  th«n  captives  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of 
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the  OoBmuiiM  Vm  ty.  W«  trad*  wltb  Com- 
muntat  aiUIUto  n  >tloiM  aiMl  •oeq>t  tbalr 
pradoeti  for  «!•  In  sur  ■!(»«■  in  oomiwauoii 
with  our  own;  w*  a  iMndon  th«  liooroe  Doo- 
trln*  MMl  pennlt  00  nmuntot  mllltwry  aggn*- 
don  In  this  hemlspt  ere. 
~  On  June  10  the  Piesldent  of  the  United 
Statee.  In  announct  ig  new  talks  with  Britain 
and  RuHla  on  atonic  test-ban  agreement, 
eald:  "History  teac  lee  us  that  enmities  bs- 
tween  nations  as  Im  fcween  IndlTlduals  do  not 
last  foreTer  •  *  *.  Let  us  reesunlne  our  at- 
titude toward  the  t  OTlet  Union." 

With  all  due  res  >eet  to  the  Office  of  the 
Prealdeney — of  wh  iterer  political  penxia- 
slon — I  aay  to  you  I  onlght  that  this  Is  peril- 
ous talk.  It  Is  so  c  mtrary  to  historical  fact 
in  Its  dreamlnees  t  lat  It  Is  frightening.  It 
reflects  advloes  ant  adrlsers  that  endanger 
the  national  seeurlt  j. 

We  are  in  a  str  iggle  to  the  death  with 
eonmunlsm,  erery^  rhere  la  the  world.  No 
•mount  at  being  i  iloe  to  Communists  will 
•Iter  their  fanatic  a  goal  of  American  de- 
•tnietian.  It  caxm<  t.  for  such  Is  the  Bssenrw 
of  Ifarxtat-Lenlnlst  doetrlne.  It  Is  not  our 
attttode  toward  thi  Sorlet  Union  that  Is  at 
fault.  It  Is  the  Ek  vlet  Union's  Communist 
program  for  suhv«r  ilon  and  oooquest  of  the 
free  world.  If  an  American  President  does 
not  know  this,  som  ithlng  is  radically  wrong 
and  •t  pretty  high  1<  vels. 

We  do  not  know  «  hat  potential  deetrxictlve 
eapaeity  th««  is  In  Cuba.  Make  no  mistake 
•boat  this.    We  eaz  not  know  ui^ees  we  take 

•  look.  Unleas  we  nspect.  There  has  been 
BO  Inspeelliei.  and  apparently  It  is  not  the 
oOelal  policy  of  the  United  Stotes  to  demand 
It.    These  facts  arc  sb  Awful  indictment  of 

•  govemment,  no  matter  Its  party  name. 
that  professes  to  iiocept  the  respcmslbUlty 
for  leadership  of  tl  •  American  people. 

On  eereral  oceasl  »s,  I  have  met  privately 
with  a  group  of  Coi  igreennen  of  both  politi- 
cal partlee  for  dla  missions  with  leaders  of 
this  eoontry.  past  and  preeent.  to  dlecuss 
the  posBlhlHty  of  <  arising  a  workalde  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  C  iban  problem.  Tlie  oQua 
day.  a  high  offielsl  of  my  political  party 
suggested  that  It  ^  ras  poor  poUtlcs  for  me 
to  work  with  met  there  of  the  oppoeltlon 
party  to  achieve  sac  \  a  program,  on  the  basis  i 
that  If  the  problei  x  remained  unsolved  In 
1M4  It  would  be  a  great  lesoe  for  BepnbU- 
eana.  I  told  this  m  ui,  and  I  say  to  you  here 
toalglkt,  that  I  rq  teeent  all  of  the  people 
of  my  district  and  t  lat  When  It  oomee  to  the 
eeeorlty  of  Amerlce  and  the  survival  of  this 
MMkm  I  am  not  i  olng  to  think  or  act  In 


terms  of  political 


dcvlee  a  eatlsfaotay.  woricahle.  reasonable. 


pnkettoal  sotutlan.  ] 


on  wtb  sMcaof  the  aisle  In 


urging  It  upon  the 
poeslhle  moment 


Preeldent  at  the  earileet 
W9  cannot  afford  to  wait 


vntU  1M4.    Nor  w  11  I  hesitate  to  support 


the  Preeldent  If  he 


acts  to  Implement  It.  re- 


thls  is  of  the 


of  political  considerations.    To  me 
of  responsibility  in 


follo<  rs: 
detemlnatlon 


you 
are  they 
possible  solutlonf 
the  drawing  board 
at  the  moment  we 
start.    It  Is  as 

<a)  Ptrm 
ment  to  our  people 
determination   thai 
wide  struggle  callell 

(b)  Demand  of 
mfftdxoD.  of  the 
tinning  basis  at  a 
announcement  tha 
•re  rcfueed  we  will 

(e)  Annonneemex  t 
ley  that  the  Unlta  t 
not  tolerate 
hemls^sMre  and 
to  prevent  them. 


asking  what  kind  of  a 
(hhiklng  of.     What  Is  a 


I  will  ten  you  that,  on 

oa  the  working  sheets 

tave  outlined  a  tentative 
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advantage.     If  we   can 


win  not  hesitate  to  join 


and   announce- 

and  to  the  world  of  the 

we  are  In  this  world- 

the  cold  war — to  win. 

i^astro  fun  and  free  in- 

of    Cuba  on  a  con- 

rery  early  date,  with  the 

If  our  Inspection  teams 

liispet  t  by  force. 

and  adherence  to  a  pol- 

Statee  of  America  will 

governments  in  this 

use  force  if  necessary 


You  have  been  patient  and  I  appreciate 
your  courteey.  I  share  with  you  an  abiding 
conviction  that  we  live  In  the  moet  wonder- 
ful land  In  aU  the  world,  that  we  are  for- 
timate  Indeed  to  be  American  cltlaens,  and 
that  If  we  are  to  insiire  for  those  to  follow 
us  anything  like  the  blessings  which  the 
good  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  allow  \u,  we  miist 
prepare  now  to  stand  firm  and  decisively 
for  freedom^  The  American  people  owe 
much  to  the  American  Legion  for  its  dedi- 
cation to  this  cause. 


Aid  to  Edacatioa  WHhouC'Federal 
Interference 


j    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  ISNHSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1, 1963 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  In  my  district  have  written  to  me 
expressins  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Couft  ban  on  religious  practices  in  pub- 
lic schools.  The  same  position  has  been 
reiterated  by  many  clergymen  who  are 
concerned  over  the  outlawing  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our 
public  school  system.  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish  spokesmen  have  been 
vehement  in  denouncing  the  strange  dic- 
tum of  the  highest  court  of  our  land. 

One  of  the  moet  thought-provoking 
editorials  prompted  by  the  Court  deci- 
sion appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  June  17.  I  quote  herewith 
its  concluding  paragraph: 

In  the  procees  God  and  religion  have  all 
but  been  driven  from  the  public  schools. 
What  remains?  Will  the  baccalaureate  serv- 
ice and  Christmas  carols  be  the  next  to  go? 
Don't  bet  against  it. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  notion,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  it  is  a  question  that  must  be  faced 
realistically  in  view  of  the  assortment 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  seem 
to  give  onphatic  preference  to  atheism 
and  agnosticism  over  the  philosophy  that 
there  is  a  Divine  Being  and  Americans 
should  be  encouraged  to  worship  Him. 
In  view  of  this  opprobrious  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  Court,  supporters  of 
any  program  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government — and  in  particular 
those  who  advocate  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation— should  make  a  cautious  and  ex- 
tensive reappraisal  of  their  position. 

In  opposing  Federal  aid  to  education. 
I  have  over  the  years  warned  that  bu- 
reaucratic control  would  inevitably  fol- 
low bestowal  of  VS.  funds  to  State  and 
local  school  systons.  This  considera- 
tion is  in  Itself  sufficiently  repugnant  to 
reject  any  legislation  that  would  permit 
Washington  bureaucrats  to  get  a  foot  in 
the  door  of  our  public  and  parochial 
school  systems.  Such  a  plan  is  all  the 
more  odious  in  view  of  the  truism  that 
all  fimds  which  come  from  Washington 
represent  but  a  portion  of  revenue  col- 
lected. In  every  instance  an  important 
percentage  of  the  total  must  be  deducted 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  hordes  of  Gov- 
ernment workers  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  plush  offices.    From  the 


time  that  the  so-called  school  construc- 
tion bill  was  introduced  in  1957, 1  insisted 
that  the  more  reasonable  and  more  eco- 
nomic way  to  provide  necessary  school 
buildings  and  better  teachers'  salaries 
would  be  a  tax  reduction  to  enable  our 
citizenry  to  meet  these  problems  at  the 
local  level. 

The  economic  consideration  holds  as 
true  today  as  it  did  in  1957.  or  in  1907.  or 
as  far  back  "as  you  may  care  to  go.  For 
this  reason  I  have  introduced  HH.  5680, 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  increased  personal  exemptions 
for  his  children  while  they  are  attending 
a  school.  The  deduction  for  the  parent 
of  a  child  in  grade  school  or  high  school 
would  amount  to  $800  and  the  parent  of 
a  college  or  university  student  would  be 
allowed  a  deduction  of  $1,000.  This  in- 
crease fr(»n  the  usual  $600  exemption 
would  apply  to  parents  of  all  students,  re- 
gardless of  what  schools  they  attend — 
public,  parochial  or  private. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  America's  youth  was 
not  assigned  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  our  Founding  Fathers.  It  is  true  that 
financing  our  schools  has  become  more 
burdensome  with  Uie  passing  of  years, 
and  parents  who  choose  to  send  their 
children  to  denominational  institutions 
encounter  exceptional  (^tades  because 
they  are  in  effect  contributing  to  the 
support  of  two  school  systems.  Behind 
these  fiscal  difficulties  is  the  very  bu- 
reaucracy which  so  many  other  aid-to- 
education  measures  propose  to  enlarge. 
The  average  parent  has  experienced  less 
bujring  power  with  each  dollar  because 
of  inflation  created  by  a  profligate  and 
irresponsible  Federal  Government.  In- 
flation, in  addition,  serves  as  a  cruel 
encumbrance  on  retired  teachers  and 
other  pensioned  men  and  women  as  well 
as  on  everyone  who  depends  upon  sav- 
ings or  insurance  to  finance  his  chil- 
dren's education  or  to  see  him  through 
his  twilight  years.  High  taxes  are  a 
further  detriment  to  his  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  necessities  of  life,  indudhig  an 
education  for  his  children. 

HJl.  5680,  in  allowing  the  parent  to 
retain  a  greater  share  of  the  wages  he 
earns,  opens  the  way  for  him  to  sujwort 
the  schools  of  his  community  and  gives 
him  a  little  more  of  the  wherewithal  to 
send  children  to  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  confounded 
by  the  various  bills  Introduced  this  year 
to  allow  increased  exemptions  from  in- 
come tax  in  the  cases  of  parents  whose 
children  are  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  but  which  completely  disregard 
those  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  grade 
school  or  high  school.  Unless  the 
American  parent  can  afford  to  support 
local  primary  and  secondary  schools  and 
to  pay  teachers  the  high  wages  that  they 
merit,  there  will  be  no  need  for  colleges 
and  universities.  Our  first  responsibility 
is  the  grade  and  high  school.  They 
must  be  kept  in  good  repair,  we  must 
continue  to  build  them,  laboratories  and 
needed  supplies  must  always  be  avail- 
able, and  the  salaries  of  faculty  members 
must  never  be  permitted  to  lag.  Too 
often  there  has  been  a  poverty  of  prin- 
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clple  In  the  ald-to-educatlon  Issue.  Any 
legislation  providing  Federal  grants 
would  be  particularly  unfair  to  Penn- 
sylvania, which  must  pay  $1.23  to  the 
U5.  Treasury  for  every  dollar  it  receives 
In  return/  whereas  Texas — ^whose  econ- 
omy is  booming  through  Uncle  Sam's 
multlbinion-dollar  defense  and  space 
programs— makes  a  20-pereent  profit  on 
every  exchange  with  Washington. 

HJi.  5680  invites  a  solution  of  our 
school  proUems.  In  the  process,  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  check  the  extrava- 
gance of  an  already  too  big  bureaucracy, 
for  it  will  make  available  for  education 
a  portion  of  the  revenue  that  is  now 
squandered  without  regard  to  the  needs 
of  the  men  and  women  back  home  who 
pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

I  oAer  this  legislation  In  substitute  for 
the  variety  of  bills  to  provide  Federal 
money  for  school  systems.  One  of  the 
measures  that  has  received  particular 
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attention  this  year  is  H.R.  320.  whose 
supporter  is  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMn  Delaney].  Its 
provisions  would  indtuae  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $20  to  each  school  pupil 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  part  of  the 
cost  of  his  education. 

While  I  respect  the  intent  of  my  friend 
from  New  York,  I  would  challenge  his 
approach  as  impractical  if  not  Inade- 
quate, although  I  must  commend  him  for 
his  attempt  to  provide  assistance  lor 
educational  purposes  without  involving 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  the  degree 
involved  in  many  of  the  other  proposed 
school  programs.  The  Delaney  bill 
nevertheless  provides  a  measure  of  in- 
trusion by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, thus  opening  the  door  to  Federal 
prescriptions  that  could  ultimately  bring 
control  by  the  Federal  Government. 

God  and  religion  have  all  but  been 
driven  from  the  public  schools.    If  paro- 


chial institutions  become  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  grants— that  is.  public  fund»— 
how  could  they  esqject  to  escape  from  » 
similar  fate? 

Outlaw  religion  in  religious  scho(ds?^ 
Incredible,  one  might  say  on  first  im- 
pulse. Yet  those  who  oppose  reception 
of  God  in  public  school  systems  would 
institute  action  to  take  ttit^  out  of  paro- 
chial schools  the  minute  that  public 
grants  were  accepted.  In  the  light  of 
its  current  behavior,  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  inconsistent  if  it  did  not  extend 
the  pnrtiibition  of  religious  practices  to 
every  school  and  every  school  system 
receiving  public  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  HJL  5680 
Is  the  logical  answer  to  these  economic 
problems  facing  both  the  puMic.  private, 
and  parochial  schools  today.  Through 
it.  perhaps  we  can  keep  God  in  at  least 
some  of  America's  educational  Instltn- 
tions.  -^ 


SENATE 

Friday,  August  2, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore.  I 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Broin 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  followihg 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  and  Father  of  us  aU.  amid 
the  national  and  global  oxioems  whldi 
drain  our  strength  and  devour  our  hours, 
somehow,  sometime,  lest  we  lose  our  way. 
the  necessity  is  upon  us  to  U^e  time  for 
commerce  and  communion  with  the  un- 
seen and  eternal  where,  in  an  oasis  of 
quietness,  there  may  be  daily  restored 
the  inner  resources  of  our  pressured  lives. 

May  the  obtrusive  .secularism  which 
assumes  that  we  can  nourish  our  souls 
on  bread  alone — the  materialism  which 
blocks  the  door  of  our  hearts — ^be  pushed 
back  and  the  way  cleared,  that  the  high- 
est and  best  may  enter  and  meet  no 
obstacle. 

For  those  who  here  serve  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  who  have  put 
their  trust  in  them,  we  pray  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  subtle  lures  of  office  and 
from  the  arrogance  which  luiks  in 
power,  knowing  that  when  we  forget 
Thee,  whatever  we  attempt  to  build  or 
to  frame  is  labor  lost,  and  that  only  in 
Tliy  will  is  our  peace  and  is  our  victory. 

We  aak  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mahsfxsld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, July  31, 1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PREBII«NT— 
APPROVAL  OF  mr.T. 

Messages  in  writing  frmn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  BCr.  Miller,  one 
or  his  secretaries,  and  he  annm^r-^yi  that 
on  July  30,  1963,  the  President  bad  ap- 


proved and  signed  the  act  <S.  546)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
grant  easements  for  the  use  of  lands  in 
the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton  Naval 
Reservation.  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear  electric 
generating  station. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting several  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentaUves.  by  Mr.  BarUett.  one  of  its 
reading  dezks.  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  6177)  to 
amend  section  2(a)  of  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1947  relating  to  the  annual  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  United 
States:  asked  a  omference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Whxt- 
nrex,  Mr.  Dowvt,  Mr.  Haoan  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Brotbxu.  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Haisha, 
and  Mr.  HatTow  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  hill  (HH.  7500)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  faciUties.  and  administrative 
operations;  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  mess£«e  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  eimdled  biB  (HJt  5207)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Servioe  Buildings  Act.  1926. 


to  auttiorize  addittonal  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bin  (H.R.  7500)  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations to  the  Nati(mal  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  eonstmetlon  of 
facilities,  and  administrative  operations; 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
February  11,  1963.  Mr.  Hol.  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported 
favoi^ably.  with  amendments,  on  August 
1.  1963,  the  bin  (HJL  5888)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wd- 
f are,  and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1964.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
383)  thereon,  which  was  printed. 


LnyHTAnON   OF    STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mahsfxxld,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  ordered 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  PRCX^ED  NUCXiEAR  TEST 
BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  holds 
two  promises  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
One  is  immediate  and  tangible.  The 
proposed  treaty  offers  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  effective  curtailment  of 
the  pollution  of  the  atmoqlhere — the 
environment  in  which  all  human  life 
is  lived — by  manmade  radioactivity. 
While  scientists  may  argue  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  danger,  they  are  all  itciseed 
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not  be  seen,  felt. 


dentist  or  his 
teeth  are  being 
himself  as  f  ar  ai 


kind  of  exposure 
cannot  very  wdl 
bomb  tests,  it 
heavens.  Is  takes 
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that  radioactlvlt] .  however  small  the  ex- 
posure to  It  may  be.  is  not  good  for  the 
human  organisn,  and  that  it  is  espe- 
cially bad  for  <  hildren,  prenatal  and 
it  does  not  matter 
ii^iether  these  ct  lldren  live  In  C<»nmu- 
nist  countries,  fiee  countries,  or  disin- 
terested countrla  .  The  adverse  effect  of 
iradioaettvity  is  c  nnpletely  indifferent  to 
political  ideology 

For  those  who  doubt  the  potency  of 
this  menace  because  radioactivity  can- 


or  tasted.  I  would  sug- 


gest that  they  note  carefully  where  the 


assistant  stands  when 
C-rayed.  In  removing 
possible  from  the  ma- 


chine, the  dentisi  is  aeddng  to  avoid  the 


to  nuUoactlvity  which 
be  avoided  whoi.  after 
rains  down  from  the 
into  the  soil,  and  then 
into  plants,^  finds  Its  way  into  meat,  vege- 
tables, milk,  and  drinking  water  and, 
from  them,  into  me  human  sjrstem. 

So.  Ifr.  PresM  mt.  if  this  test  ban  is 
signed  and  rallied  and  if  it  acts  to 
some  extent  as  a  restraint  on  the  indls- 
eriminate,  unlliteral.  and  dangerous 
nuclear  testing  o '  the  past,  it  represents 
an  Immediate  ailvantage  to  the  well- 
bdng  of  the  hi  man  race  and  to  the 
pe(q?le  of  this  N  itton.  living  and  yet  to 
be  bom.  One  od  sy  argue  that  this  is  a 
great  advantage  or  that  it  is  a  negli- 
gible advantage:  but  I  do  not  know  of 
a  stm^  reputabik  scientist  ansrwhere  in 


this  Nation  or 
argue  that  an 
radioactivity  is 
species. 

If  ^there  is  an 
adviantage.  then 


tn  the  world  who  will 
increase  in  manmade 
good   for  the   human 


mmediate  and  tangible 
there  may  also  be  an- 
other-—a  less  cexfcain  advantage,  IokxX  an 
advantage  whicn  would  be  of  even 
greater  signifies  oee*  in  the  l<mg  nm. 
That  Is  the  hoi  e.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  first,  small  rtep  will  lead  to  others 
In  a  direction  a  ray  from  the  competi- 
tion to  achieve  c  ver  more  perfect  sden- 
tlfle  forms  of  hnnan  annihilation.  In 
short,  lir.  Presi(  ent.  there  Is  the  long- 
range  h<9e  that  this  treaty  will  set  in 
motion  a  chain  i  eaction  for  peace  which 
will  in  time  lift  the  clouds  of  a  repres- 
sive fear  and  incertalnty  which  now 
hang  so  heavily  over  the  earth. 

Let  me  say  at  <  nee,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  no  certs  nty  that  this  hope  will 
be  realised.  Inleed.  there  are  under- 
standable doubtii  on  this  score.  There 
are  many  questb  as.  as  there  must  be  in 
any  issue  of  sui  h  fundamental  impor- 
tance. These  ar  i  the  doubts  which  must 
be  resolved  in  t  le  weeks  ahead  during 
the  ratification  nrooess,  resolved  on  the 
basiaof  reason. 

But  may  I  say,  too.  Mr.  President,  that 
one  can  see — ev(  n  now — the  possibilities 
which  emerge  f  r  xn  this  trea^,  in  terms 
of  further  prof  ress  toward  peace.  I 
would  refer,  firs  ,  to  one  such  possibility 
doee  at  hand,  i  possibility  which  pre- 
dates the  inlti  ling  of  the  proposed 
treaty,  bat  whic  i  is  doeely  linked  with 
It  I  refer  to  th  »  declaration,  signed  on 
April  29  by  sevei  al  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, which  W(  ukf  declare  Latin  Amer- 
ica a  nuclear-fn  e  aone. 
-  In  that  deeli  ration,  Mexico,  Brasll, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Ecuador  pledged  to 


coounit  themselves  "not  to  manufacture, 
receive,  store,  or  test  nuclear  weapons  or 
nuclear-throwing  devices."  In  short, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  a  commitment  that 
nuclear  bombs  and  missiles  for  their  de- 
livery will  never  be  found  in  these  na- 
tions. 

This  highly  significant  development, 
Mr.  President,  came  from  the  initiative 
of  the  farslghted  President  of  Mexico. 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Joao  Qoulart,  of  Brazil,  and 
later  in  correspondence  with  the  heads 
of  Uie  other  nations,  President  Lopez 
Mateos  stated  the  Mexican  position  In 
these  terms: 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  denuclearization 
could,  can,  and  should  be  effected,  while  a 
wtvld  agreement  Is  being  obtained  by  spon- 
taneous decision  of  the  nations. 

The  President  went  on  to  express  his 
conviction  that: 

We  find  ourselTes  IWlng  through  dramatic 
hours;  hours  which  demand  of  each  and 
every  one  of  ua — but  especially  of  those  of  us 
who  have  been  given  the  mandate  of  inter- 
preting the  will  of  o\ir  peoples — a  determined 
and  unwavering  course  in  supp<Mrt  of  sur- 
vival. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  profound  and 
Immensely  human  words.  They  are  in- 
dicative of  the  devotion  of  the  President 
of  Mexico  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  peo- 
ple and  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  en- 
lightenment In  the  Western  Hemlsphef  e 
and  In  the  wprld. 

May  I  suggest  most  respectfully,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  time  could  be  ripe, 
now  that  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  has 
been  initialed,  for  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, in  conjimction  with  Brazil.  Bo- 
livia. Chile,  and  Ecuador,  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  pursuing  this  declaration, 
this  pledge,  this  significant  Initiative. 
May  it  not  be  possible  for  these  nations 
to  begin  to  move  to  consolidate  their 
declaration  in  formal  agreement  with  the 
other  Latin  American  nations,  including 
Cuba.  I  would  assume  that  tihe  United 
Nations  would  be  fully  prepared  to  lend 
technical  advice  and  assistance,  out  of 
its  long  experience,  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans in  the  formulation  of  such  an 
agreement.        "^ 

If  among  the  Latin  American  nations, 
the  foimdation  at  a  nuclear-free  zone 
could  be  established  by  treaty  with  ade- 
quate provision  for  inspection  and  veri- 
fication, a  great  and  tangible  step  beyond 
the  present  proposed  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  would  have  been  taken. 

The  verified  assurance  that  there  are 
not  now.  and  will  not  be.  nuclear 
weapons  or  missiles  for  their  delivery  in 
any  nation  in  Latin  America  would  do 
much  to  reduce  present  tensions  in  this 
hemisphere.  It  could  do  much  to  release 
creative  forces  for  progress,  which  now 
are  held  in  the  grip  of  mutual  fears  and 
uncertainties.  It  could  do  much,  by 
example,  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace 
in  other  regions  of  the  world  which  are 
similarly  plagued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  the  letter  from  the  President  of 
Mexico,  Honorable  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos, 
to  the  Presidoit  of  Brazil  and  the  state- 
ment Issued  by  the  Presidents  of  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcou),  as  follows: 

Lrrm  Vuom.  tbs  Pbssidkwt  of  ICkzico  to 
TBB  PaxsiDDrr  or  Bsaeil 

Inspired  by  th*  fraternal  relations  vuc- 
cessfully  linking  our  countries,  and  with  ab- 
solute faith  in  the  gifts  of  statesmanship 
which  I  am  so  delighted  to  recognise  in  you, 
I  am  now  addressing  the  first  magistrate  and 
friend  to  dlscxiss  with  him  a  subject  which 
Is  Important  for  the  well-being  of  this  region 
of  the  earth  in  which  we  are  destined  to  live. 
I  refer  to  a  matter  in  which  It  has  formerly 
been  inciunbent  on  your  country's  diplomacy 
to  play  an  Important  role :  the  denucleariza- 
tion of  Latin  America. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  refer,  before 
properly  entering  into  the  subject,  to  three 
antecedents  which  will  no  doubt  serve  to 
outline  more  clearly  the  possibilities  of  ac- 
tion which  I  firmly  believe  the  present  mo- 
ment offer*  for  making  substantial  {Hrogress 
on  such  a  vital  question. 

When  Mexico  had  an  opportimlty  for  the 
first  time  to  make  her  voice  heard  In  the 
18-natlon  Disarmament  Committee.  I  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations 
to  express  the  following  ideas: 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  denxiclearization 
could,  can,  and  should  be  effected,  while  a 
world  agreement  is  being  obtained  by  spon- 
taneo\is  decision  of  th^  nations. 

This  Is  how  the  Oovemment  of  Mexico 
resolved  not  to  possess,  nor  to  admit  into 
the  national  territory  nuclear  arms  of  any 
kind  or  the  means  that  might  be  used  for 
transporting  them.  Of  course  we  have  no 
technical  or  economic  possibilities  therefor, 
but,  even  if  we  had  them,  our  position  would 
be  the  same.  We  have  constantly  supptvted. 
with  our  opinion  and  with  our  vote,  those 
resolutions  which  have  been  presented  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  diffusion  of 
nuclear  arms. 

I  was  led  to  issue  those  Instructions  to  the 
leader  of  the  Mexican  delegation  not  only  by 
the  conformity  of  their  content  with  the 
strong  pacifist  [sic]  beliefs  of  the  people  of 
Mexico,  but  by  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
find  ourselves  living  through  dramatic  hours; 
hours  which  demand  at  each  and  every  one 
of  \is — but  especially  of  those  of  us  who  have 
been  given  the  mandate  of  interpreting  the 
will  of  oxir  peoples — a  determined  and  un- 
wavering course  in  support  of  siirvival. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  singular  pleasure 
that  I  learned — and  I  am  now  passing  on  to 
the  second  of  the  antecedents  which  I  men- 
tioned before — that  the  delegations  of  Bo- 
livia. BrasU,  Chile,  and  Ecuador  to  the  17th 
Ordinary  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  cosponsored  a  draft  reso- 
lution designed  to  satisfy  an  aq>lratlon  so 
dear  to  the  Latin  American  as  Is  the  denu- 
clearization of  otur  region. 

Recognising  at  the  same  time  the  worth 
and  the  Importance  of  the  draft  referred  to, 
I  opportimely  ordered  that  the  delegation  of 
Mexico  be  Instructed  to  give  it  every  possible 
support.  Unfortunately,  elements  of  merely 
circumstantial  character  presented  them- 
selves, which  you  no  doubt  know  as  well  as 
I  do,  which  made  it  advisable  for  the  spon- 
soring delegations  to  postpone  the  discussion 
of  that  document  whose  noble  piuposes  were 
recognized  by  all. 

For  my  part,  and  with  this  I  am  terminat- 
ing this  Introductory  statement,  I  deemed 
it  desirable  to  give  new  vigor  to  the  efforts 
made  heretofore  and  stated  openly  that  the 
Oovemment  of  Mexico  is  willing  to  sign  the 
conunltment.  if  a  large  group  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican Republics,  or  all  of  than,  would  agree 
Jointly — either  through  unilateral  state- 
ments or  through  a  specific  multilateral  con- 
vention— not  to  acquire  on  any  pretext,  nor 
to  permit  for  any  re— on  nuclear  arms  to  be 
stored  and  transported  at  bases  for  their 
launching  to  be  installed  within  the  national 
territory. 
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I  am  thus  coming,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
problem  which  is  now  posed  to  the  Latin 
American  leaders:  the  problem  of  selecting 
adequate  means  for  achieving  the  aspiration 
which,  in  light  of  the  above,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  characterize  as  common  to  you  and 
to  me. 

After  thinking  it  over  carefully,  I  deemed 
it  npproprtate  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  nations,  sponsor- 
ing the  draft  aimed  at  denuclearization  of 
Latin  America  to  be  truncated.  I  was 
prompted  thereto  by  the  conviction  that 
those  four  countries,  together  with  mine, 
are  those  on  whom  it  is  incumbent  now 
most  directly  to  take  the  initiative. 

I  am  addressing  you,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
statesman  who  has  proved  his  political,  ma- 
titfity  to  hU  people  so  many  times,  con- 
fident that  the  experience  which  dis- 
tinguishes you  so  slngvUarly,  should  prove  of 
special  value  in  the  choice  confronting  us. 

One  method  which  in  my  opinion,  pre^nts 
possibilities  of  success  in  this  undertaking 
would  be  that  we  Presidents  of  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico  woiild 
issue  a  Joint  declaration  whereby  we  would 
annoimce  our  willingness  to  sign  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  with  the  other  countries 
of  Latin  America,  in  which  the  conunltment 
would  be  established  not  to  manufacture, 
receive,  store  or  test  nuclear  arms  or  nuclear 
laxmchlng  devices.  Such  declaration  would 
project  the  desire  that  eventually  the  rest 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  could  adhere 
to  it,  with  the  aim  of  constituting  a  kind 
of  charter  of  liberation  from  all  nuclear 
threat.  I  do  not  think  I  am  excessively 
optimistic  if  I  manifest  to  you  now  that  such 
a  document  would  also  have  very  salutary 
effects  on  the  efforis  which  are  going  to  be 
made  In  the  United  Rations  General  Assem- 
bly as  well  as  In  the  disarmament  commit- 
tee to  remove  forever  the  specter  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  generations  who  have  preceded  us 
have  secured  for  our  America  special  claims 
to  fame  of  which  we  may  be  Justly  proud; 
not  the  least  among  them  that  of  having 
formed  the  group  of  States  which  t(x  the 
first  time  has  successfully  initiated  that 
great  adventure  of  peaceful  coexistence 
which  is  multilateral  cooperation  through 
international  organizations.  If  our  genera- 
tion achieves,  in  its  turn,  the  denucleariza- 
tion of  Latin  America — as  a  first  step  toward 
the  denuclearization  of  the  earth  and,  be- 
yond that,  toward  universal  and  complete 
disarmament — ^It  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
assxutmce  that  the  Judgment  of  history  will 
not  be  adverse  to  it.  Certainly  there  are 
many  dUBeultles  to  be  overcome,  but  I  would 
like  to  believe — and  for  that  I  base  this  on 
the  experience  of  our  past  as  peace-loving 
nations — that  neither  our  will,  nor  our  abil- 
ity to  overcome  them  are  lacking.  A  con- 
crete first  step  toward  ovefboming  these 
difficulties  might  be,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  Issuance  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  of  the  declaration  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  in  thU  letter. 

Confident  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
lend  this  cause  the  splendor  of  your  expe- 
rience and  knowledge,  I  convey  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  my  most  cordial  greetings  and  ex- 
pression of  my  wishes  for  your  personal  well- 
being  and  prosperity. 

AooLTo  Lopez  Mateos. 

Statsmemt  ow  the  Pkesioemts  or  Mxxico. 
BOLxnx,  BsAziL,  Choje,  and  Ecuaook  Issvxd 
Aran.  39.  1963 

The  Presidents  of  the  Republics  of  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico,  deeply 
concerned  with  the  present  development  of 
the  international  situation,  which  favors  the 
diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons^  taking  Into 
consideration  that  in  view  of  their  Invariable 
pacifist  tradition  the  Latin  American  States 
must  Join  in  their  efforts  so  as  to  transform 
Latin   America   into   a   denuclearised   area. 
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thus  contributing  also  to  reduce  the  dangers 
threatening  wwld  peace;  desirous  of  safe- 
guarding their  nations  from  the  tragic  c<ni- 
sequences  that  a  nuclear  war  would  bring, 
and  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  the  con- 
cluding of  a  Latin  American  regional  agree- 
ment would  contribute  to  the  adoption  of 
an  instrument  of  a  contractual  nature  of 
worldwide  scope,  on  behalf  of  their  peoples 
and  governments,  they  have  agreed  to  the 
following : 

(1)  To  announce  forthwith  that  their 
Governments  are  ready  to  sign  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican multilateral  agreement  by  which  the 
nations  would  commit  themselves  not  to 
manufacture,  receive,  store,  or  test  nuclear 
weapons  or  nuclear-throwing  devices. 

(2)  To  bring  this  statement  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  other  Latin 
American  Republics,  in  the  hope  that  their 
Governments  may  subscribe  to  it  through 
the  procedure  they  may  deem  apiMx>priate. 

(3)  To  cooperate  with  each  other  and  with 
the  other  Latin  American  Republics  that 
subscribe  to  this  statement,  in  order  that 
Latin  America  be  recognized,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  a  denuclearized  area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain Senators  and  others  have  already 
said,  "We  are  for  the  treaty."  Others 
have  already  said,  "We  are  against  the 
treaty."  However,  I  believe  I  speak  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Senators 
and  people  of  the  Nation  when'l  say 
that  we  desire  to  wait  and  see. 

advise  and  consent:  a  senator's  Dtrrr 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  jrield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
choose  my  words  with  extreme  care.  The 
question  which  will  confront  100  Sen- 
ators in  the  next  several  weeks  is  of 
transcendent  and  crucial  importance  to 
the  pei^le  of  the  United  States,  and. 
Indeed,  to  the  entire  world.  Yesterday 
at  his  press  conference  the  President 
said  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  Sena- 
tors who  desired  "to  wait  and  see." 
Neither  have  I.  That  is  what  "advise 
and  consent"  presupposes. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  the  pre- 
science of  wisdom  immediately  to  make 
up  my  mind  on  a  subject  of  as  grave  im- 
portance as  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
when  it  is  first  announced  and  which  will 
be  signed  ofBclally  in  Moscow  sometime 
next  week. 

For  11  years  I  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
a  continuation  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  dependable 
nuclear  test  ban  agreements  and  first- 
step  arms  control.  I  hope  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  treaty,  but  only  if,  after  all 
the  questions  are  asked  and  all  the  an- 
swers are  given,  it  then  appears  to  be 
abundantly  clear  that  ratification  of  the 
treaty  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  and,  beyond  that,  in  the 
interest  of  the  cause  of  a  Just  peace  on 
this  globe.  Spealcing  for  myself  and.  for 
most  other  Senators.  I  believe  that  is  how 
we  must  approach  this  vitally  important 
issue,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  American 
constitutional  responsibilities^Qur  oath  of 
office  reqiilres.  / 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  PresidenLwill  the 
Senator  yield?  ^^^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

»4r.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest and  approval  to  the  eloquent 
statement  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator   from   California.    The   Junior 


Senator  from  Tennessee  is  one  of  those 
who  have  already  concluded  and  an- 
noimced  their  intention  of  supporting 
the  treaty.  In  fairness  I  should  say 
that,  having  been  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Nuclear  Test  Weapons,  and 
having  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  on  the  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions and,  moreover,  having  been  briefed 
step  by  step  during  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty,  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
have  more  and  better  information.  I 
recognize  fully  that  Senators  who  have 
not  been  so  privileged,  hs  committee 
service  and  otherwise,  need  and  deserve 
more  time  to  consider  the  question  so 
aptly  described  as  one  of  transcendent 
Importance. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  the  statement  yesterday  of 
President  Kennedy,  a  former  Member  of 
this  body,  which  I  thought  generously 
recognized  not  only  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  act.  but 
also  to  act  with  deliberateness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  test- 
ban  treaty,  which  is  about  to  be  signed 
In  Moscow,  calls  for  advocacy  as  well  as 
for  sideline  observers  and  listeners  who 
have  not  made  up  their  minds  but  wish 
to  listen  to  the  historic  debate  which  is 
about  to  take  place. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  great  message  to  the  American  people, 
has  made  the  case  for  the  treaty.  Some 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  have  followed 
the  historic  implications  involved  in  the 
treaty,  and  we  advocate  It.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  take  our  advocacy  of  the 
treaty  to  the  American  people  and  pre- 
sent to  the  American  people  the  facts 
about  that  treaty  as  we  know  them  to  be. 
We  have  been  briefed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
treaty  is  in  the  vital  interests  not  oi^  of 
our  country  but  of  all  mankind. 

Let  the  American  people,  through  their 
elected  officials  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  speak  theh-  will  on  this 
treaty.  I  am  convinced  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  will 
favor  the  treaty. 

The  breath  of  American  public  opinion 
needs  to  go  down  the  political  necks  of 
some  who  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  great  proposal — which,  in  my 
judgment,  opens  up  the  possibility  of  a 
new  day  for  mankind  so  far  as  peace  is 
concerned — should  be  ratified.  The 
breath  of  public  opinion  should  go  down 
the  political  necks  of  those  who  are  still 
In  doubt  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  gamble,  if  it  is  a  gamble,  in  support 
of  a  step  forward  to  seek  to  bring  to  an 
end  this  mad,  insane  nuclear  armaments 
jace.  It  is  an  armament  race  in  which 
{all  of  mankind  is  presently  engaged,  and 
•which  is  bound  to  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  mankind  if  we  do  not  stop  it. 

The  President  has  made  very  clear  the 
limitations  of  the  treaty.  The  President 
has  made  very  clear  that  it  is  only  a 
beginning  step  toward  eventual  total  dis- 
armament, which  must  be  the  objective 
of  mankind  if  we  are  to  have  permanent 
peace. 
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I  on  the  Oommtt- 
Itaail  beUefe 

of  adfooey,  to 

t^  ttw  wammjai  iSbiM  treaty  to  the 
^■■liiMi  people  mA  lei  tbem  wpetk  to 
ttM  mennw  tlM  win  of  the  Amerlmi 
people  In  retard  to  laying  a  begtaninc 
f  oodatlen  etone  or  a  teeaple  of  perma- 
nent  peaee  in  th<  world. 

Mr.  TOWBR.  lir.  Preetdsnt.  as  near- 
ly an  the  worM  ki  owsby  now  the  United 
Btatee.  Great  Biltaln.  and  the  Soviet 
XJtOon  have  ente  -ed  Into  an  agreement 
ii»»%wt»iy  the  teetBg  of  nuclear  weapons 
tn  the  atmoepha  e.  In  space,  and  under 
water. 

Despite  some  c  rldent  opinions  to  the 
eontrary  VtmX  agr  sement  will  not  become 
binding  upon  the  United  States  imtil  the 
Senate,  in  accord  ince  with  constitution- 
al piufMom.  ghes  its  mproval.  many 
people  in  the  Na  Ion.  evidently  content 
to  gra9  at  ttie  sta  aws  of  Soviet  promises, 
would  have  us  r  ish  posthaste  to  Moa- 
eow.  grateful  tm  Uttte  Kremlin  tevon. 

Others  wmdd  1  ave  us  take  a  long  and 
seardiing  lock  a  the  trea^.  so  that  we 
might  be  sure  it  s  to  our  advantage  be- 
fore we  give  it  a  2r  approvaL  Xocluded 
in  this  group  is  tl  e  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wan.  wt  teh  has  just  passed  a 
xeaolntlon  urging  extreme  caution  on 
this  subject.  Th  i  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  organization's  ex- 
ecutive commltte  i  in  an  ofDelal  meeting 
tn  Washington.  I  .C.  on  July  27.  accord- 
ing to  Joseph  H.  Harper,  major  general. 
VB.  Ansy.  retin  d.  chief  of  staff  of  the 
lUHtary  Order  a  World  Wars. 

I  aik  imanlmo  is  consent  to  place  the 


xeeolntkm  in  the  Rkcchu>.  and  caU  it  to 
the  attention  of  he  Senate. 

There  being  n  i  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  orderM  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricots.  as  follow  i: 

rIcliab  Tear  Baic  TSxatt 
.mtxoif 


CMCUl  iV6 


tlM  v4. 
upon  toy  ths 
mwe  to  rattfy 
tnatyiMMtly 

WhOTMBtlUi 

«Caii«tttto 


Bh  ttJujBJBJ. 


wbieh 
and 

WharMM  this 
unllmltad  tosUng 
tevlilabtiM 


pf  jpOMd 


VBIM. 


this 
or  MTiDUily  hMnptf, 


tag  to  KhruihciMi . 
th«  problem  o< 
this 


on  Mcrat  ocgottetona 


Thweforo.  to6  It 

JKeaofved.  by  Hkk 
Vi»  MOttmnt  Ortm 
ogietai  wu^Hng  l» 
27,  iM}»  Thai  «i 
wtthhoMnt 


ktUlestiHi 
tandaa  sad  thorough 


•ffact  opaa  our 
•nd  IM  It  further 
jte*oIre<f ,  That 
OhleCi  or  Staff  be 
Ireely  regarding 
on  thoadraatage 

'^  BeeoMed.  That 
rnOMMry 


taetUy;  and  be  it 


Senate  Is  to  be  called 
branch  of  our  Oovem- 
partlal  nueiear  test  ban 
hted  In  Moeeov;  and 

raaty  vill  paralyse 

of  tho  United  States  ta 

yield  weapons,  a  field  In 

la  admittedly  stqwrlar: 


treaty  will  permit 

tactical  nuclear  weapons 

Is  admittedly  inferior; 


tnaty  will  eortall. 
fforts  to  devtfop  an 
at  a  tiaae  when,  aeeoid- 
the  SoTleU  bava  "solved 
defenee"; 
appears  to  be  baaed 
of  undTsdneed  eoppe: 


tisaty 


exeeii«i>e  eommtttee  of 
of  tht  World  Won.  ot  an 
Wesaiafloit,  D.C  on  July 
Ufa  ttM  UJ3.  Senate  to 
of  this  treaty  until  ex- 
hearings  detasmine  Its 
latjonal  defense  posture; 


Ihe  members  of  the  Joint 
ionsnlted  indlTlduany  and 
heir  ptofesrional  opinion 
and  disadvantages  of  this 
I  nd  be  it  further 
3r.  TeBer.  other  eclentlsts 
be  also  called  upon  to 
'urthcr 


,  lliat  a  copy  of  this ! 
to  aU  MsmtiSffS  of  the  VM. 
beittnrthar 

JfeioTsed,  That  an  utiaplws  of  the  mytaiy 
Order  of  the  WorM  Wern  and  Individual  oom- 
ri***-^  be  urged  to  eontaet  their  Senators 
requesting  a  eareful  and  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  the  propoeed  treaty. 

nsxaoiT  nws  vatobs  tsst  bam  twutt 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  a  sam- 
I^  of  enlightened  press  reaction  to  the 
limited  test  ban  proposal  which  will 
sh<uiJy  be  before  the  Senate  in  treaty 
form.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  RacoKO  an  editorial  from  the  De- 
troit News  of  July  SO.  IMS.  enUUed 
Tohtleal  Dynamite  in  A-Test  Vote.** 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobs, 
as  follows: 

PouncAi.  Dtvamits  in  A-Test  Votb 

Both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of 
a  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  soon  to  come 
before  the  VS.  Senate  for  ratification  will 
run  substantial  p<^tical  risks. 

Looking  at  the  domeetic  political  implica- 
tions, we  think  tSiat  the  advocatee  will  run 
the  risk  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  cheat  on 
the  agreement  not  to  test  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  atmo^ihere,  in  outer  space,  or  under- 
water. They  also  win  nm  the  risk  that  the 
Soviet  Utaion  will  denoxmee  the  treaty,  or  pxiU 
out  on  shoit  notice.  In  order  to  resuBM 
testing  at  a  time  approjxlate  to  ita  own 
needs. 

If  either  of  those  events  occxirs  shortly  be- 
fore an  American  election,  It  could  have  a 
prof  otind  .  effect  on  the  outcome.  It  could 
have  j^hat  effect  in  19M  If  Preeldent  Ken- 
nedy runs  for  reelection — as  expected— «nd 
if  the  treaty  were  ratified  only  over  the  op- 
position of  a  majority  of  Republicans  in  the 
Senate.  For  th«i  any  Soviet  act  to  resume 
testing  or  abrogate  the  treaty  would  be  re- 
garded as  evidence  the  Soviets  tricked  the 
President,  and  Bepubllcans  who  had  op- 
posed the  treaty  covdd  say,  "I  told  you  so." 

Tst  there  sre  political  risks  for  those  who 
oppose  the  treaty,  too.  And  we  think  thoee 
risks  are  greater.  Vor  th^  American  people 
by  and  large  are  Inclined  to  accept  the  risks 
of  signing  ths  sgreement.  And  thus  the 
politicians  who  are  opposed  may  find  them- 
selves out  of  favor  with  the  public  and  thus 
oat  of  oOee  ta  the  future. 

There  is  a  special  political  risk  for  the 
BepubUean  Party,  becauae  several  of  iU  lead- 
ers tn  the  Senate  have  either  Indicated  their 
opposition  to  the  treaty  or  have  straddled  the 
issue.  The  risk  for  the  BepubUean  Party. 
if  a  majority  of  Its  Senators  takes  a  position 
against  the  te^aty.  is  that  the  OOP  may 
revert  once  more  to  the  kind  of  isolationism 
that  followed  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  1910. 

Eventually  the  BepubUean  mistake  in  vot- 
ing against  the  Versailles  treaty  because  of 
GOP  quahns  about  the  league  was  reetifled 
whep  a  great  majority  of  Republicans  Joined 
the  iDemocrats  in  ratlfytng  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  in  1045.  But  precious  time  had 
beeti  lost  and  another  World  War  had  been 
fouibt.  For  tticre  are  those  who  beUeve 
that  UJ9.  membership  in  the  league  might 
have  made  it  strong  enough  to  have  pre- 
vented World  War  n. 

Thus  we  believe  that  the  best  attitude  for 
the  majority  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
In  the  Senate  to  take— on  the  basis  of  what 
we  know  about  the  treaty  up  to  now — woiild 
be  to  support  it.  Bipartisan  rai>port  not 
only  would  make  U.S.  endorsement  of  the 
test  ban  stranger  In  foreign  lands,  it  would 
help  us  avoid  a  repetltiao  of  the  post- World 
War  I  domestlo-poUtleal  wrangel  over  the 


league  that  helped  pennade  the  country  to 
adopt  an  Isolattoalst  atUtude  between  the 


EXBUUTIVX  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Soiate  the  following  letters, 
which  wore  referred  as  Indicated: 
Amzndmsmt   om   Tms    10,    Uinm    Statss 

CooB,  RaumMO  to  a  UNiroaM  lUnoif  roa 

TBS  AuanFoacBS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  Statee  Code,  to 
establish  a  nutrltionaUy  adequate,  weU- 
balanced.  and  uniform  ration  for  the  Armed 
FDrces.  and  to  authorise  the  Secretariee  of 
the  miUtary  departments  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  regulate  the  Issuance  and 
sale  of  the  ration  and  to  preeerlbe  special  ra- 
tions, and  for  other  puipoeee  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


BtfOBT  ON  PaocuuMSMT  BacBirts  foa  Ifxxa- 
CAL  SxocxnZiB  or  Civn.  Dbtsmsb  Bmsbcknct 

SumXSS  AMD  BqUIPMSNT  PrntPOSBS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bdu- 
cation.  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  actual  procivement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpile  of  eivil  defense  emergency  sup- 
pUee  and  eqxiipment  purpoaee.  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  June  SO.  10S8;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcea. 

Abckmbmsmt  or  Sacnoiv  904  or  CoiutxTitiCA- 
noMS  Act  or  1034  ^■ 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Wsshington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend  section  304  (tf  the  Communications 
Act  of  10S4,  as  amended  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

POWIB  COlflfiaSIOIf  POBUCATXON 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Hydroelectric  Plant  Construc- 
tion Cost  and  Annual  Production  Kxpenses. 
1061"  (with  an  aocompsnylng  document): 
to  the  committee  on  Commerce. 

Rbpobt  on  Rbbkabch  Okamts  AwAson  BT  Dx- 
PAxntxHT  or  AcBicxn.TUBS 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary.  Departnkent  of  Agriculture,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  reeearch  grants 
awarded  by  that  Department,  during  fiscal 
year  lOeS;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

RspoBT  ON  OvHwaooDBSMBrr  ST  DaraamcsNT 
or  THS  ITavt  <^  Spasb  OumAMCs  Coacpo- 
NSMTS  roa  SHiraoABO  Rkpazb  or  Impsovsd 
TabtabI 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overprocurement  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  of  spare  guidance 
components  for  the  shipboard  repair  of  im- 
proved Tartar  missiles,  dated  JmIj  1093  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Rbpobt   om    Czbtaik   Unmbcbssabt   Annttal 
EacpsNorruBBS  bt  Dbfabtiixmts  or  thi  Aib 

FOBCB  AMD  NAVT 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statee,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unneceesary  ann<ia1  espend- 
Ituree  by  the  Departments  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy  for  leasing  commerdai  faciu- 
tiee  to  store  petroleum  produets  tn  the  San 
FrrjKlsoo,  Calif.,  area  instead  of  asing  es- 
oess  Oovemment-owned  petroleuas  fadU- 
ties  at  the  Navy  Fuel  Department.  Point  lio- 
lato.  Richmond.  Calif.,  dated  July  1008  (with 
an  accompanying  rnxt):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operatlona. 
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Rbpobt  on  ADornoNAL  Costs  Bxsavran 
Fbom  Pbocobxmbnt  or  Txst  E^thpicbnt  as 
Spbcial  Toouno  Undeb  Contbacts  Awabo- 

BO  TO  LOCXHXBD  AntCBAlT  COBP. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unlte<!  States,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  additional  coets  resulting 
from  procurement  of  teet  equipment  as 
special  tooling  under  coet-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts  awarded  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
MissUe  and  Space  Division.  Siumyvale, 
Calif.,  by  the  Departments  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy,  dated  July  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

RxPOBT  ON  Unnbcbssaht  Planned  Procube- 

MBNT  OP  CXBTAIN  An  CONDITICNEIIS  BT  De- 
PABTMBNT  OP  THB  ABMT 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  planned  pro- 
curement of  36.(X)0-B.t.u.  air  conditioners  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  July,  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Repobt  on  Tobt  CiJkms  Paid  bt  Canal  Zonb 

GOVEBNICBNT 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
Government.  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Government,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1063  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tbkpobabt  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  op  Cebtain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  NatintiUzatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  Pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered,  n^Qtlng  temporary 
admiBslon  Into  the  Unltea4||tos  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  I  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judic' 

Admission  Into  thb  UNrrsii  States  op  Ceb- 
tain Depbctob  Auens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
c(^iee  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aUens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AOJITSTMBNT  OP  STATUS  OP  CBBTAXN  ALXBNS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  an  order  entered  adjiuting  the  status 
of  Dong  Back  Took  and  Sang  Won  Took  (with 
accompcmylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Financial  Rbpobt  op  Jewish  Was  Vetbbans. 
U.S.A.,  National  ItfEMosiAL,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  treasurer,  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  U.S.A.,  National  Memorial.  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursiumt  to 
law,  a  financial  report  of  that  corporation, 
for  the  12-month  period  ended  March  31, 1062 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  CALIFORNIA 
LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlis.  as  follows: 

Sbnatb  Joint  Resolution  1 
Resolution  relative  to  Including  Black  Butte 

Dam  and  Reservoir  in  the  Federal  Central 

VaUey  project 

Whereas  incl\islon  in  the  Federal  Central 
Valley  project  provldee  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  water  to  the  ueers,  and 


oonsequently  results  in  savings  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California:  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  an  additional 
water  supply  in  the  area  south  of  Stony  CreA 
la  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  there  is  pres- 
ently available  from  storage  in  Black  Butto 
Reeervolr  some  80,000  acre-feet  of  water: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Beaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fuUy  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  include  the 
Black  Butte  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  the  Fed- 
eral Central  Valley  project;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resoluUon  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statee,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


APPOINTMENTS   BY   THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nkuberger  in  the  chair) .  On  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President,  the  Chair  announces 
the  following  appointments  to  the  NATO 
Parliamentary  Conference,  to  be  held  In 
Paris,  Prance,  November  4  to  9,  1963: 
Senator  Fulbright.  Senator  Kkfauvkb. 
Senator  Talmadge,  Senator  Dodd,  Sen- 
ator McGovERN.  Senator  McIntyre, 
Senator  Mundt,  Senator  Curtis,  Sen- 
ator Javits,  Senator  Morton,  Senator 
DoMmicK,  Senator  Bath,  and  Senator 
Cannon. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  frcun  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  granting  con- 
sent for  an  extension  of  4  years  of  the  Inter- 
state Compact  To  Conserve  OU  and  Oas 
(Rept.  No.  384). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  C<Mnmlttee  . 
on  Fwelgn  Relations,  without  amendment: 

BJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1068  winter  Olympic 
games  in  the  United  Stotes  (Rept.  No.  386) ; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  favoring  the 
holding  of  the  Olympic  games  In  America  in 
1068  (Rept.  No.  386) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment: 

HJl.  7600.  An  act  to  authorise  appr(^>rla- 
tlons  to  the  Natiotud  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations;  and  for  other  p\uposes 
(Rept.  No.  385). 

Mrs.     SMITH     subsequently     saidr  - 
Madam  President,  with  the  filing  of  this 
report  there  are  several  observations  that ; 
I  would  like  to  make  as  the  ranking " 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee.    First,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman,  the  committee,  and 
the  members  of  the  staff  for  the  bipar- 
tisan approach  that  has  been  evident  all 
through  the  long  hearings  and  discus- 
sion in  cormection  with  this  bill.   I  would 
like  to  particularly  commend  the  chair- 
man because  it  was  through  his  leader- 
ship, patience,  understanding,  and  co- 


operation that  we  are  reporting  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  excellent  bill. 

Tha«  is.  in  connection  with  the  au- 
thorization, one  area  (tisparagingly  and 
inaccurately  referred  to  as  "pork"  which 
has  been  a  subject  of  misunderstanding 
and  misinfonnation.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  so-called  Boston  facility.  It  has 
not  been  until  now.  when  our  hearings, 
both  open  and  executive  session,  have 
been  concluded,  that  I  felt  It  wise  and 
propitious  to  comment  on  what  trans- 
pired in  cormection  with  this  facility. 
At  the  first  tentative  vote  on  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  in  tkie  Boston 
area,  the  tally  was  6  to  5,  and  it  was  not 
on.  as  our  chairman  has  previously 
stated,  a  partisan  basis.  The  question 
before  the  committee  at  that  time  was: 
Should  the  entire  $5  million  requested 
by  NASA  for  the  Electronics  Center  be 
cut  out  of  the  bill?  That  vote  did  cut  the 
$5  million  and,  in  effect,  eliminated  for 
this  year  the  proposed  Electronics  Cen- 
ter. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  both 
the  chairman  and  I  voted  for  the  Boston 
facility  both  on  the  first  vote  and  on 
the  vote  yesterday. 

In  the  executive  session  held  yester- 
day, a  rec(msideration  of  the  tentative 
action  previously  taken  by  the  committee 
in  cormection  with  the  Electronics  Center 
and  other  matters  was  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion.  Since  the  previous 
action  on  the  electronics  facility,  con- 
siderable new  informati(xi  had  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

In  order  to  understand  that  final  ac- 
tion on  the  electronics  facility  in  the 
context  of  the  tentative  turndown  by 
the  committee  during  its  previous  con- 
sideration of  an  electronics  facility,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  questions 
generally  distilled  down  to  two  ques- 
tions: First,  would  this  facility  contrib- 
ute to  the  needed  technology  for  the 
Apollo  program  when  one  considers  the 
Apollo  timetable  and  the  date  this  fa- 
cility would  become  fully  operational, 
and  aecood,  the  question  of  a  site  selec- 
tioi^ 

With  reference  to  iton  1  there  was 
some  questicm  in  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  this  requested 
facility  which  would  not  become  fully 
(q;>erational  until  1968,  could  perform 
meaningful  electronic  missions  in  sup- 
port of  the  Apollo  and,  therefore,  would 
not  be  needed.  This  statement  was  based 
upon  the  lack  of  specific  programs  be- 
yond the  Apollo  program  which  would 
require  the  s(H>histicated  electronics  to 
be  developed  hy  the  electronics  facility. 
In  the  same  context,  the  question  arose 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  cmistruction  of 
an  electronics  f adltty  of  Uiis  character, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  support  to  the 
Apollo  program,  would,  in  fact,  provide 
a  capability  which  had  no  mission  in  the 
long-term  national  qjace  programs.  In 
discussing  these  questions  it  was  con- 
cluded, based  upon  further  statements 
by  NASA  and  further  staff  analysis,  that 
the  electnmics  facility  would,  in  fact, 
make  meaningful  contributions  to, the 
Apollo  program  either  by  this  facility  or 
in  temporary  quarters.  A  structure  does 
not  make  an  dectztmies  facility.  It  is 
the  availability  of  qualified  people. 
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r-atta  adacttoB  traa  flueuiil  at 
lumQK  and  It  b  iled  dofim  to  ttaa  fact 
mat  iihfliwlj  tl  •  Onater  Boston  area 
oCaaaof  tie  petaM  areaa  for  this 
kmdofteefllty.  '  Iw  wishes  of  the  Agen- 
ey  wlil^  voold  >perate  sneli  a  f aciltty 
In  tenns  of  900  Be  area  vould  have  to 
be  MTlously  conwykred.  It  Ib  important 
one  qoeattoned  the 
as  one  of  the  prime 
locatfcwB  for  thik  midertaklng.  It  had 
tha  eharaeterlsti  ■  o<  edocatlopal  Insti- 
tiitliTmi.  eommerc  al  and  Out ei ument  re- 
estabU^  nents.  and  electronic 
aiaiiiirai  liii  lin  c  1  pahUitles. 

With  rtferenee  to  the  Qoestion  of  «e- 
elfle  location  wit  iln  the  Greater  Boston 
the  Qpace  igency  had  not  stated 
dearly  whether  t  ley  would  serloaslycon- 
r  >be  site  ov  ar  the  Boston  Freeway 
hlgli-rlse  structure  In /this 
whether  they  would  thsist 
upon  buying  Ifim  acres  tn  the  general 
Boston  area  for  flbe  construcUon  of  this 
eompjer.  Addinonal  Information  was 
obtalnfd  from  me  Ageney  that  they 
would  seriously  consider  ihe  alrapace 
annroach  prior  to  deciding  upon  the 
larger  acreage  (cmcept  and  also  they 
would  fully  ezpk)  re  the  possffiftlty  of  ob> 
the  idninee  at  no  cost  to  the 
or  for  si  little  cost  as  possible. 
On  the  basis  of  this  adrtlttonal  Infor- 
mation related  bn  both  points  which 
dartfled  many  oF  the  quntlons  In  the 
minds  at  the  coa  imlttee  members,  some 
meinbeis  change  1  their  minds,  and  the 
cooD^ttee  reeon^d^ed  and  authorised 
the  fa^^NJkad  r^drpl  the  entire  $5 
miTHww  ^— WA«A  must,  howevcr.  report 
back  to  the  oaamlttee  justifying  the 
9eeUle  locatian  u  to  wihere  the  center 
wlU  be  eonstnicte  1. 
Madam  Presldpnt.  Iphuendo  and  un- 

being  bantered 
about  eoncermi^  iiuM  Totlng  action  by 
the  meqibers  offmr  committee  are  both 
harmfuL  They  are 
ible  because  they  show  lack  of 
fammirtty  with  1  be  facts  concerning  the 
Ity  of  this  I  ileetronka  center  to  the 
of  our  national  space  effort, 
are  harmf  il  because  they  put  a 
of  "pork'  on  an  otherwise  re- 
spectable undert  Iking  which  will  ulti- 
mately require  the  cooperation  of 
thousands  of  tlie  finest  minds  In  the 
tieetronics  field.  Indeed.  It  will  require 
close  cooperatk)!  from  our  colleges  and 
universities  of  tt  e  highest  order. 

I  want  to  sey  in  eloeing.  Madam 
Freddent.  that  6  months  ago  when  this 
proposal  for  an  eleetronies  center  was 
submitted  to  our  committee  with  the 
Greater  Boston  1  rea  designated  as  a  site 
for  the  ivojectw  t  lat  I,  too.  was  AeptlcaL 
Since  that  time,  n  addition  to  the  pages 
and  pages  of  ju  itiflcatkm  from  NASA, 
and  the  hours  of  testtanony.  I  personaUy 
made  extensive  li  Qulries  outside  the  con- 
fines of  the  hear!  ig  room  to  remove  from 
my  mind  beyont  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
any  of  the  oont  nuing  allegations  that 
this  protect  was  "pork",  and  "pontics." 
Madam  Presid  snt,  I  am  satisfied  that 
our  9ace  progra  m  needs  an  electronics 
facility.  I  am  SI  tlsfled  that  the  general 
area  in  which  th  i  facility  will  be  located 
is  highly  justifie  1.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  motivations  <  if  the  committee  mem- 


bers la  their  voting  on  this  project  were 
not  political  motivations,  but  rathor  was 
baaed  on  their  best  Judgiooent  as  to  fur- 
thering our  national  space  effort 

Mr.  SALTQEISTALLw  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  yidd? 

Mrs.  SMTTB.   I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  First,  let  me 
commend  the  Senator  from  Maine  on  the 
clarity  of  her  statement  on  an  issue  that 
has  troubled  us  for  some  time. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee's r^jwrt  provides  $5  million  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  for  planning 
and  designing,  but  that  before  any  land 
is  purchased,  the  authorities  must  come 
back  to  the  committee,  to  determine 
where  the  site  is  to  be,  and  to  give  rea- 
sons for  the  site.    Am  I  correct? 

Mrs.  SMITH.    That  is  ^correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  So  far  as 
we  in  Massachusetts  are  concerned,  we 
must  prove  that  Massachusetts  is  the 
proper  pixtce  for  the  location  of  the  re- 
search laboratory,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  site,  from  the  8tan(U>oint  of 
the  personnel,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
institutions  surrounding  It,  and  so  forth. 
If  we  cannot  prove  that,  it  should  not  be 
located  in  our  State.  But  certainly  the 
committee's  report  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  that  Massachusetts-— and, 
spedflcally.  Boston — is  the  proper  place 
and  is  a  helpful  place  for  the  location  of 
the  research  laboratory.    Am  I  correct? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Madam  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  are  ready  to  prove  the 
need  for  the  location  in  their  State  of 
this  electronics  center.  However,  I  am 
already  convinced  that  NASA  and  oth- 
ers associated  with  this  program  have 
given  sufficient  proof  that  the  Greater 
Boston  area  is  the  proper  place  for  this 
installation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  make  that  state- 
ment When  it  comes  from  one  who  rep- 
resents the  hard-boiled  Stete  of  Mahie. 
where  everything  has  to  be  proved,  I  am 
particularly  encouraged. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COfMMnTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  ICr.  JOHNSTON: 
^  Bruce  B.  Thcmpaoii.  of  Nevada,  to  be  UiS. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Nevada. 


EXECPnVE  REPpRTS  OF  CX^MBOT- 
TEB  OH  AGRICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President 
for  the  Senate  Committtee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  I  wish  to  report  favor- 
ably two  nominations  from  the  President 
for  i4>polntment  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board. 

The  gei&tiemen  whose  nominations  are 
recommended  by  the  committee  are  Mr. 
Kenneth  T.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  to  be 


a  member  of  ttie  fMeral  Farm  Credit 
Board,  District  No.  9;  and  BCr.  Lorin  T. 
Bice,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Faim  Credit  Board.  District 
No.  S. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  abstracts 
of  Information  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board  to  the  committee 
with  reference  to  the  quahficatlons  of 
these  two  nominees  be  Included  in  the 
Rkcobo  as  part  of  my  remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  abstracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd, 
as  follows: 

▲BRmACT  or  iMVOaifATION  Fduoshbd  bt 
Cakdioatb  roa  Dhmmatioii  as  NoMma 
roa  CoNsiinaATXO|H  bt  trs  p*— '"»«■-  Foa 
ApponmcxHT  AM  a  llsmm  or  ths  Fbubal 

FaBM  CaSDITBOA^D 

Name:  Kenneth  T.  Anderson. 

Home  address:  liai  Neosho  Street  Xm- 
porla,  Kans.     « 

Home  phone:  DX  2-1843. 

Business  address:  Box  809,  Emporia.  Kans. 

Buslneto  phone:  DI 3-03S0. 

Age  and  education:  Bom  1909,  Kansas; 
University  of  the  South.  Sewanee,  Tenn.. 
BJS.  degree,  majors  In  biology,  French.  Kng- 
llsh. 

Occupation:  Cattle  feeding  and  farming; 
operates  a  cattle  feed  yard  with  capacity  of 
21,000  head.  Handled  about  60,000  cattle  In 
1960  and  1961.  Farms  about  2,600  acres  and 
operates  about  lOXXM  aerea  of  graUng  co\in- 
try.  Has  been  primarily  engaged  in  agrleul- 
txire  since  1940;  owned  and  operated  two 
plantations  In  Mississippi  from  1961  to  1986. 

Affiliation:  Member,  Federal  Land  Bank 
Association:  Farmers  Union. 

Former  affiliation:  Manager  and  part  own- 
er: Universal  Butane  Corp..  19S8-40;  sales- 
man, SkeUy  Oil  Co*..  1935-S8;  manager, 
Broadway  Hotel.  1931-32. 

AasraACT  or  XMroananoN  FuamsaxD  bt 
Canddatx  roa  Dbsiomatiom  aa  Nomzmkb  roa 

CONSmiEATIOM    BT   TBB  PBBBIOKMT   rOB   AP- 
POINTMBMT   AS    A    **»"— ^    Or   TBB   FBDBLAI. 

Fabm  Cbxbit  Boabs 

Name:  Lorin  T.  Bloe. 

Address:  1107  Peninsular  Drive,  Haines 
City.  Fla. 

Phone:  HA  3-1461. 

A{p  and  education:  Bom  1903,  Nevada; 
high  school  graduate;  attended  University 
of  Florida  for  3  years  in  school  of  business 
admbUstratlasi. 

Oocupatloa:  Ptomtng— producing  and 
marketing  eitms.  With  son  now  operates 
366  acres  of  citrus  groves  for  family.  For- 
merly operated  700-acre  cattle  ranch,  now 
\inder 


Affiliation:  Dlreetor-at-large,  Farm  Credit 
Board  of  Coliuibla,  since  1966  (term  ends 
Dec.  31,  1964) ;  director.  Central  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives since  1961  (term  ends  Dec.  31, 
1962) ;  West  Coast  Growers  Coop..  Dade  City, 
Fla.  (handled  7  minion  boxes  citrus  last 
season) ;  board  member.  Florida  Citrus  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association;  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  of  Lakeland.  10  years. 

Former  affiliation:  Vice  president.  Florida 
Citrus  Production  Credit  Asaodatlon,  16 
years.  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  of 
Lakeland;  vice  chairman  and  member.  Dis- 
trict NFLA  Stockholders  Committee,  2  years; 
chairman.  Farm  Credit  Board  of  Colxmibia; 
member,  Florida  Citrus  Commission  (both 
shipper  and  grower) .  eltrua  marketing  agree- 
ment committees.  Governor's  Cltlaen  Com- 
mittee of  Five,  charged  with  writing  and 
helping  to  enact  preeent  citrus  code.  1948- 
49;  executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  Lake  Hamilton  Cooperative,  Inc.. 
1943-51;  general  manager.  Haines  City  Citrus 
Growers  Association.  19S5-4S;  plant  super- 
intendent, Florence  Ottms  Growers  Associ- 
ation. 1934-86. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESQLUTIQN 
INTOODUCED 

Bins  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  fcdlows: 

By  Mr.  KEATINO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Casb,  Mr.  OUbk,  Mr.  Javns,  Mr. 
Soorr.  and  Mr.  WtLUAKs  of  New 
Jersey) : 

S.  1971.  A  bill  to  authorlae  an  appropria- 
tion of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  860,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  propoeed  na- 
tional parkway  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  from  the  vicinity 
of  Stroudsburg.  Pa.,  northeast  to  Kingston. 
N.T.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kbatdto  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apjiear  un- 
der a- separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

B.  1972.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appointment 
of  temporary  employees  to  career  positions 
in  postal  field  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JoHifsrow  when 
he  Introdxiced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  thy  request) : 

S.  1973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  or  July  8. 
1940.  relating  to  the  tranqiortatlon  of  the 
remains,  families,  and  effects  of  Federal  em- 
ployees dying  abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the 
benefits  of  such  act  to  employees  dying  In 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
and 

S.  1974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act.  as 
amended,  with  regard  to  filing  deedgnatlon  of 
beneficiary;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  1976.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commeroe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Doi»  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tuder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

&  1976.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
'Antero  Sanchea  (Hemandes);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASB: 

S.  1977.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
Ellaabeth  Wallace;  to  the  C<»unittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

8. 1978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lillian  P. 
Johnson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judld- 

M7-  

By  Mr.  HUMPHRIY: 

S.  1979.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Sang- 
Aroon  Choopunta;  and 

S.  1980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kim 
Tong  Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

8. 1981.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Vlllsav 
Markovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BTBD  ot  West  Virginia: 
S.  1982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mlra  and  his  wife,  Maria  Mira;  and 

8. 1983.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  VedU 
Ayylldla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.GBUENINO: 

8. 1984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  regarding  the  timely  payment  of 
rentals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affdrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GBunmra  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMT.MCNAMARA: 
8. 1986.  A  bUl  for  the  reU«r  of  Giuseppe 
Cacclanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  1986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Battle  Lu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FUI2BIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.J.  Bes.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  reeolutton  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  South  Padflc  Commission;  to  the 
dommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  ronarks  of  Ifr.  Fclbbwrt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
STANDINQ    COMMITTEE    ON    VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (8.  Res.  178) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  C(Hnmittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  rule  XZV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
oommlttees)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 

18  In  paragraph  (h)  of  secUon  (1) ; 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 

19  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (1);  and 

(3)  Inserting  In  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q) .  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  propoeed  le^slatlon. 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 
'  "1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally,  i 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  vetM^ns. 

"6.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  education 
of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

•^.  Soldiers'  and  saUors'  dvU  reUef. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sac.  2.  SecUon  4  of  rule  XZV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  Um  Senate  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
B^ptuco  Sciences"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences;  and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs". 

Sac.  8.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ez  oflldo  membewi^  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  Item: 
-^  "Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — Tat  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Saa  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  its  ap- 
pointment and  organisation  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpoee 
of  determining  what  dl^osltlon  should  be 
made  of  propoeed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  thereto- 
fore referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Finance 
and  tbB  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  during  the  Bghty-elghth  Congress 
which  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  PARKWAY. 
PENNSYLVANIA.  NEW  JERSEY.  AND 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Javrb, 
WuMams  of  New  Jersey,  Casb,  Clakk, 
and  Scott,  I  introdiice.  for  ainiropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  surrey  of 
a  route  for  a  national  parlcway,  similar 
to  the  Skyline  Drive  in  Virginia  and  Blue 
Ridge  Parlcway  extending  roughly  north- 


east from  Stroodsburg.  Pa.,  east  of  Port 
Jervls  and  on  toward  Kingston.  N.Y. 

Madam  President,  in  1961,  Congress 
authorised  the  survey  of  an  extension 
for  the  popular  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
southward.  Just  last  month  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  recommended  a  190- 
mlle  extension  of  this  parkway  south- 
ward, through  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  light  of  this  recommenda- 
tion and  the  success  ot  Skyline  Drive, 
this  proposal  of  a  northward  extension  is 
especially  timely. 

Although  a  northerly  route  of  a  similar 
nature  was  first  studied  in  1935,  the 
route  then  reviewed  is  probably  no  longer 
suitable.  A  different  route,  recently  dis- 
cussed, would  probably  traverse  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  Newt  Jersey,  and  New 
York,  and  generally  fbllow  the  line  of  the 
Klttatlnny  and  Shawangunk  Motmtains 
from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  north- 
ward toward  Kingston. 

Madam  President,  the  success  and 
popularity  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Paricway 
and  the  Skyline  Drive,  whi^  is  in  Shen- 
andoah National  Park,  are  now  well 
established.  The  idea  of  a  parte  there 
was  first  conceived  in  the  1920*8. 
Through  Federal-State  cooperation  and 
the  active  support  of  dtisens.  the  park 
and  drive  construction  was  begun  in  the 
early  1930*8.  In  1936  the  jmxk  and  drive 
were  dedicated.  During  the  first  yeif 
it  was  opened.  173.664  people  visited  the 
parte. 

By  1961.  that  figure  had  jumped  to 
1,929.300  and  in  the  following  year,  1962, 
attendance  Increased  to  over  2  million. 
During  this  same  period,  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  had  an  attendance  of  over  6 
million  persons.  This  is  greater  than  any 
other  national  park  in  the  country.  Yet 
there  is  no  comparable  Federal  recrea- 
tional facility  in  the  entire  NnQieast. 

Interest  in  a  sindlar  parkway  to  the 
north  was  first  expressed  to  me  in  1961 
by  residents  of  several  soiithem  New 
York  counties.  More  vigorous  measures 
were  pushed  this  aprlng.  In  June,  the 
regional  chamber  of  commerpe,  com- 
prising seven  trlstate  counties--Orange, 
Ulster,  Rockland,  and  Sullivan  in  New 
York;  Sussex  and  Passaic  In  New  Jer- 
sey; and  Pike  In  Pennsylvania— adopted 
a  resolution  urging  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  construction  of  a  national 
parkway  and  recreational  fadUties  from 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park  through 
the  Shawangunk-Kittatinny  region 
northward. 

Both  the  Sullivan  and  Ulster  County 
Boards  of  Supervisors  in  New  Yortc  and 
the  Town  Board  of  Wawarsing  have 
adopted  similar  resolutions. 

Other  groups  and  Individuals  as  wen, 
have  also  expressed  their  Interest  in  ttiis 
project.  The  Noonday  Club  of  BUenville, 
N.Y.,  adopted  a  resolution  June  29  sup- 
porting the  creation  of  a  national  recrea- 
tion area  in  the  Shawangunk-Kittatinny 
region.  In  expressing  their  support  of 
this  project  the  Sullivan  County  Hotel 
Association  strongly  endorsed  the  Noon- 
day Club  resolution. 

The  popularity  of  outdoor  recreation 
and  the  need  for  additional  faculties  was 
graphically  demonstrated  last  weekend. 
As  temperatures  soared,  thousands  of 
people  In  the  New  Yortc  metropolitan 
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tram  the  dtj  heat 
•nd  parks.  Aeoord- 
Inc  to  the  Ntw  Irtaik  TtaoM,  over  »  mU- 
wee  reported  at  Ckxugr 
Idand  on  Satan  aj.  Cars  were  Unad 
up  for  9  miles  at  the  mnoacfa  to  ^ones 
Beach  where  a  eeord  240.000  persons 
gathered.  Bf  1  ft-m-  Bear  liountain 
State  Park  repoi  ted  the  hurgeet  crowd 
of  the  year.  100.0C  0.  Another  record  was 
broken  at  Sonkei  lieadow  State  ^>ark 
<m  Long  island,  vhere  attendance  was 
rqxirted  at  42.00 ).  I  can  think  of  no 
better  testlmonla  to  the  need  and  de- 
sire fer  an  easily  accessible  national 
parkway  and  reci  satlonal  area  than  that 
whieh  these  flgw  a  provide.  Two-thirds 
of  the  people  In  the  United  States  Uve 
In  metrcfNdltan  ureas  and  there  Is  an 
Increasing  denuuid  for  dlflerait  types 
of  reereatlanal  lidlltles  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance. 

Ai  envisioned,  this  northward  exten- 
sion of  Sfcyllne  D  ive  would  be  within  50 
miles  of  the  denidy  pendulated  area  of 
New  York  City  ind  even  closer  to  the 
suburbs  of  nortbem  New  Jersey.  The 
route  Is  also  wltb  in  an  easy  day's  travel 
of  numerous  otter  metrcvxditan  areas 
in  the  Northeast.  ncbMUng  those  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Bartf 09 1,  and  Boston.        . 

In  accord  with  our  efforts  to  preserve 
wfldnmess  areas  t  broughout  the  country. 
this  park  would  conserve  the  wealth  of 
seenic  views  and  natural  wonders  found 
In  the  Sbawangui  k-Klttattnny  mountain 
region.  There  o  )uld  easily  be  lookouts 
with  views  of  the  CatskUls  and  the  Dela- 
ware VaUey.  G  adal  action  has  left 
streams,  waterfal  s,  lakes,  crevasses,  and 
Ice  caves.  An  e»  Itlng  geological  history 
of  the  region  is  r  nrealed  in  these  moun- 
tains whose  peak; ;  reach  as  high  as  2.200 
ftet  above  the  Ir  el  of  the  sea.  A  park- 
way akmg  the  en  st  of  the  Shawangunk- 
KlttatinnyMoun  sins  would  be  dr^natlc. 
ediicatlonaT.  asxk  pleasurable.  At  the 
same  time,  it  wo  ild  not  touch  the  lands 
of  the  New  Y(»rl  forest  preserve,  lands 
that  by  the  act  01  1894  are  "forever  wild" 
and  free  of  road  \  and  buildings.  These 
■  lands  should  reo  lain  undeveloped,  even 
for  most  recreate  oal  uses. 

Nevertheless.  \  le  growing  interest  in 
outdoor  recreatliQ  such  as  hiking  and 
eaouring  calls  f o  r  an  eye  to  the  future 
and  the  expcms  cm  of  current  recrea- 
tkmal  facilities.  Currently  some  90  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  participate  in 
some  form  of  ou  door  activity.  As  well 
as  pnyviding  ner  opportunities  for  a 
wide  region,  the  lorthward  extension  of 
SkyUne  Drive  vould  permit  greater 
usage  of  those  f )  cillties  now  existing  or 
planned  for.  Tie  pailiway  would  fa- 
eOttate  access  to  the  recreational  center 
and  reservoir  ph  nned  for  Tocks  Island. 

As  you  know,  authorization  for  the 
construction  at  tie  Tocks  Island  Reser- 
voir was  granted  last  year.  The  dam.  to 
be  built  near  Stroudsburg  <m  the  Del- 
aware Rlvor.  is  part  of  the  plan  pro- 
jected by  the  Sdaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  Tl  is  Commission  was  es- 
tablished in  196  L  to  study  long  range 
Irians  for  the  d(  velopment  of  the  Del- 
aware River  Baiin.  with  fecial  atten- 
tion to  consenation  and  recreation. 
Certainly  a  natonal  paricway  passing 
through  this  rei  ion,  as  has  been  pro- 
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poeed,    would    profitably    supplement 
IMTOjeeted  plans  for  the  area. 

What  is  more,  it  would  have  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  impact  on  the 
unemployment  situation  in  the  area. 
During  construction,  the  project  would 
provide  additional  jobs  and  business  for 
a  large  number.  Later,  econ<»nic  gains 
would  ensue  from  increased  tourist  and 
recreation  activities. 

The  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  last  year 
stated  that,  "outdoor  recreation  has  cul- 
tural values  that  are  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation.  Today's  challenge 
is  to  assure  all  Americans  permanent 
access  to  their  outdoor  heritage. 

I  submit  that  this  proposal  can  be  a 
real  contribution  to  this  challenge.  It 
has,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  en- 
thusiastic support  from  the  areas  which 
would  be  most  directly  affected — areas 
which  in  many  cases  have  traditionally 
relied  on  tourists  for  revenue.  I  believe 
that  strong  local  support  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  our  Federal  park  or  other  proj- 
ects of  this  sort,  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  and  its  appropriate  committees 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  this 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1971)  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of 
a  proposed  national  parkway  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  from  the  vicinity  of  Strouds- 
burg. Pa.,  northeast  to  Kingston,  N.Y., 
introduced  by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  sum 
not  escee<Ung  $80,000  1b  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  xised  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  through  the  Bvireau  of  Public 
Roads,  with  which  to  make  a  survey,  now 
directed,  of  the  route  of  a  proposed  national 
parkway  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
Stroudsburg.  PeomsylTanla.  entering  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  north  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  and  continuing  In  a  northeast- 
erly direction  toward  Kingston,  New  York, 
following  where  feasible  the  route  of  the 
Shawangunk-Klttatlnny  mountains,  the  sur- 
vey to  recommend  the  most  desirable  point 
of  mlgln  and  termination  of  said  parkway. 
An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
an  i^ipnqMlate  national  parkway,  compa- 
rable with  tba  Blue  Bldge  Parkway,  over  the 
Indicated  route,  together  with  such  other 
data  as  may  be  of  value,  shall  be  obtained 
throui^  the  said  survey,  hereby  authorized, 
for  the  purpoae  of  determining  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  constructing  the 
proposed  national  parkway,  or  any  portions 
thereof.  Pinal  report  of  such  survey,  accom- 
panied by  fuU  Information  and  data,  with 
reoMnmendatlons,  shaU,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  be  made  and  submitted  to  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States  for  Its  oon- 
slderatloQ. 

Mr.  JAVrra  Madam  President.  I 
am  most  pleased  to  join  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Kkatimg]  and  Senators  Willzaiis 
of  New  Jersey,  Casi.  Clabk,  and  Scott 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  not  in  excess  of 
$50,000  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed 
national  paricway  in  the  States  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
reaching  from  Stroudsburg.  Pa.,  north- 
east to  Kingston,  N.Y. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  reexamining  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  Skyline  Drive  northward 
through  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York.  The  Regional 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Council,  repre- 
senting the  seven  tristate  area  counties — 
Orange,  Ulster,  Rockland,  and  Sullivan, 
in  New  York;  Sussex  and  Passaic  in  New 
Jersey;  and  Pike  in  Pennsylvania — has 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  a  study  of 
the  f  easibUity  of  extending  such  an  inter- 
state highway.  In  1935.  the  National 
Park  Service  made  a  preliminary  study  of 
possible  parkway  locaUons  through  the 
Appalachian  Mountliins.  extending  from 
Shenandoah  National  Park  northeast 
through  the  Shawangunk-Kittatinny 
region.  The  study  consisted  of  a  pos- 
sible map  location  and  reconnaissance. 
It  is  beUeved  that  a  reexamination  would 
reveal  new  areas  for  economic  growth 
and  recreational  opportunities. 

The  boards  of  supervisors  of  all  the 
affected  New  York  counties,  as  well  as 
other  New  York  groups,  have  indicated 
their  interest  in  such  a  study.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  parkway,  with  its  prox- 
imity to  metropoUtan  areas,  would  at- 
tract great  numbers  of  tourists  and  add 
to  the  scenic  and  recreational  facilities 
close  to  large  popiUatlon  centers  of  the 
eastern  part  of  this  country  as  well  as 
to  the  emplojrment  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  areas.  It  hardly  needs 
restatement  that  the  Improvement  of 
outdoor  recreation  and  the  development 
of  a  national  parkway  program  in  con- 
junction with  recreational  areas  of  the 
populated  northeast  have  been  a  long 
range  objective  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  study  may  re- 
sult in  a  meaningful  interstate  highway 
project  which  would  c<mtribute  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  communities 
concerned  and  to  the  overall  improve- 
ment to  the  national  highway  system. 


TEMPORARY    EMPLOYEES    IN    THE 
POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  introduced,  for  ain>roprlate  reference, 
a  bill  relating  to  temporary  employees  in 
the  Postal  Field  Service.  Since  World 
War  n,  there  has  been  a  rather  unset- 
tled situation,  as  far  as  temporaries  are 
concerned  in  the  postal  service.  Orig- 
inally there  was  a  real  reason  for  the 
condition  that  existed,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  holding  postticms  opm  for 
men  who  were  in  the  mUitary  service 
and.  following  that,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  delay  in  holding  civil  service  ex- 
aminations. 
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At  the  present  time,  about  one-tenth 
of  an  of  the  employees  in  the  postal 
service  are  temporary  employees.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  situation  has  to  be  corrected, 
both  for  the  good  of  the  service  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  employees. 

Temporary  employees  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  be  appointed  to  regular  posi- 
tions and  many  of  them,  after  serving  for 
a  number  of  years,  find  that  they  are 
further  down  on  the  eligible  register,  be- 
cause of  reopened  examinations,  than 
they  were  whtn  they  started  out.  In  the 
meantime,  they  have  woi^ed  for  several 
years. 

Th }  bin  that  I  have  Introduced  today 
win  take  care  of  these  employees  by  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  to  take  a  non- 
competitive examination  and  be  given 
career  positions.  After  that  situation 
!s  corrected,  the  legislation  wlU  prohibit 
the  appointment  of  temporary  employ- 
ees for  longer  than  a  3-month  period. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  postal 
service,  except  in  ttanes  of  emergency, 
the  service  has  largely  been  manned  by 
career  employees.  The  present  condi- 
ti<nis  existing  relative  to  the  use  of  tem- 
poraries is  unfair  to  the  temporary  em- 
ployees, and  meet  unfair  to  the  postal 
service  itself.  This  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  biU 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  1972)  to  provide  for  m>- 
pointment  of  temporary  onployees  to 
career  positions  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, Introduced  by  Mr.  Jornstom,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl 
to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

This  bin,  if  enacted  into  law.  would 
curtan  the  shipment  in  interstate  cmn- 
merce  and  deUvery  by  common  carrier 
of  "maU  order"  handguns  to  juveniles 
under  the  age  of  18  years;  increase  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  dealer's  Ucense  fee 
from  $1  to  $10;  provide  that  firearms 
dealers  and  manufacturers  give  written 
notice  to  common  carriers  of  handguns 
being  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce; provide  that  a  purchaser  of  a 
maU  order  handgun  enclose  a  sworn  af- 
fidavit with  his  purchase  order  to  estab- 
lish his  IxMia  fide  age,  felony  convictions, 
or  criminal  record. 

In  addition,  the  bin  ctmtains  language 
that  clarifies  present  inconsistencies  tn 
the  Federal  Fireaums  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  blU 
may  be  aUowed  to  lie  on  the  table  for 
5  dasrs.  so  that  additional  Senators  who 
80  desire  may  join  as  cosponsors;  and  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bin  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bin 
win  be  printed  in  the  Rxooai).  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 


Tlie  bin  (8. 1979)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Fh^arms  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dom 
was  received,  read  twlee  by  its  tttle.  and 
reforred  to  the  Coounittee  on  Commec^e. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  as 
(diairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juve- 
nUe  Delinquency,  I  have  recoitly  con- 
cluded hearings  into  the  problem  of  the 
interstate  shipment  of  maU-order  hand- 
guns to  JuvenUes  and  adult  criminals. 
Those  hearings  culminated  a  2-year  in- 
vestigation into  this  traffic  by  the  sub- 
committee, the  results  of  which  present 
a  national  scandal  of  growing  propor- 
tions. We  uncovered  a  situation  that  has 
been  described  as  "Murder  by  MaU  Or- 
der." and  I  feel  our  findings  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act. 

In  Fahf  ax,  Va.,  a  16-year-oId  boy  acci- 
dentaUy  shot  and  klUed  his  14-year-old 
companion.  Investigators  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
found  out  that  he  had  purchased  the 
weapon — a  .38  snub-nosed  revolver — 
frwn  a  Los  Angeles  mail-order  house. 
The  boy  sent  off  the  money  and  the  mall- 
order  house  shipped  the  gun  to  the  Alex- 
andria freight  office.  The  boy  picked  it 
up  with  no  questions  asked.  When  told 
about  the  tragedy  in  this  instance,  the 
reaction  of  the  Los  Angeles  dealer  was: 
I  didn't  break  the  law,  did  It  IT  they've 
got  the  money,  I  sell  them  the  gun.  rm  not 
respo^ble  tot  what  they  do  with  It. 

In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  14-year-old  boy 
ordered  and  received  a  mail-order  hand- 
gun. When  this  fact  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police,  the  handgun  was 
confiscated. 

In  Houston.  Tex.,  an  adult  male  with  a 
long  criminal  record  purchased  a  mtdl- 
order  handgun. 

In  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  a  young  male  age  16 
shot  a  playmate  with  an  out-of -State 
mail-order  handgun.  When  the  courts 
deckled  that  this  boy  was  to  be  remanded 
to  a  detention  home  for  shooting  his 
companion,  he  secured  .22  caliber  am- 
munition, went  to  an  upstairs  room  of 
his  home,  and  after  loading  his  father's 
rifle,  he  committed  suicide. 

in  Canton,  Ohio,  a  17-year-old  boy 
used  an  address  of  a  friend  to  purchase 
two  mail-order  handguns,  because  his 
parents  would  not  approve.  The  guns 
were  confiscated  when  the  boy  drove  his 
father's  car  to  Kentucky.  He  is  now  on 
unofficial  probation. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  a  mentaUy  Ul 
youngster  read  a  gun  advertisement  in  a 
magazine.  He  sent  in  the  money  and 
eventuaUy  received  a  revolver.  He  then 
shot  and  kiUed  his  14-year-old  brother. 
When  asked  why.  he  said: 
Uy  brother  was  an  Inferior  person. 

A  major  phase  of  the  subccmmiittee  in- 
quiry concerned  the  hivestigation  of  re- 
dpients  of  mafi-order  handguns  In  the 
District  of  C(dumbia.  Records  of  de- 
Uvery of  maU-order  guns  were  subpenaed 
from  REA  Elxpress.  the  principal  common 
carrier  of  these  firearms. 

The  results  of  our  investigation  showed 
the  foUowing: 

That  25  percent  of  the  200  consignees 
Investigated  have  records  of  arrest  with 
the    MetropoUtan    Police    Department 
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ranging  In  seriousness  tram  misdemean- 
ors to  such  felonies  as  aasaulta  with  dan- 
gerous weapons,  aasaulta  on  poUoe  offi- 
cers, narootie  violations,  and  honddde. 
That  at  the  time  of  our  study,  the  five 
PoUce  precUicts  which  had  the  highest 
Incidences  of  maU-order  gun  deUveries 
also  had  the.five  highest  crime  rates  In 
the  metropditan  area. 

Stoce  the  completion  of  the  District  of 
C(Humbia  phase  of  inquiry,  the  Metro- 
poUtan PoUce  have  histituted  a  worktaig 
^reement  with  common  carriers  where- 
by aU  maU-order  handgun  deUveries  to 
this  city  are  wlthhdd  from  the  purchaser 
pending  completion  of  a  police  investiga- 
tion of  the  consignee.  This  has  proved 
hdpful.  but  it  is  only  a  stopgap  moisuriB 
and  does  not  have  the  force  of  law.  ^ 
to  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
poUce  dBcers  from  Los  Angeles.  New 
York  City,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washliigton. 
D.C..  documented  the  need  for  Ptederal 
legislation  to  6urtaU  the  mail-order  traffic 
in  firearms  to  juvenUes.  felons,  nareotic 
addicts,  and  others  unable  to  bear  the 
burden  of  their  responsible  use.  tode- 
pendent  investigation  by  the  subcommit- 
tee clearly  substantiates  this  contention. 
I  therefore  beUeve  this  need  to  be  real 
and  preesbig  and  that  the  Congress 
should  act  without  any  further  dday. 

We  have  been  told  by  witness  after 
witness  that  these  m&U-order  type  hand- 
guns are  useless  for  sport  or  recreation. 
Experts  in  the  field  of  firearms  have 
echoed  the  same  sentiments.  These  flr«- 
arms  serve  no  purpoee  other  than  to  kffl. 
mahn,  or  injure.  Case  histories  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  depict  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, armed  robberies,  homicides,  and 
accidental  shootings,  li^my  of  these 
cases  Included  maimings  and  death  in- 
flicted by  persons  possessing  maU  order 
handguns,  persons  who  normally  would 
not  be  able  to  boy  a  gun  in  their  own 
communities. 

The  poUce  In  virtually  every  large  city 
have  repeatedly  found  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  JuvenUes  and  JuvenUe  gangs. 
The  youngsters  bought  some  of  the  guns 
from  fly-by-night  dealers  who  are  wiU- 
ing  to  pander  to  any  customer  no  matter 
what  his  age  or  background.  Other 
weapons  were  easily  purohased  by  man 
order. 

Some  of  the  maU  order  dealers,  our 
subcommittee  learned,  conduct  their 
business  operations  with  calculated  care- 
lessness. The  coupons  in  their  advertise- 
ments may  q>eclfy  that  the  purchaser 
must  be  18  or  21  with  no  criminal  record. 
However,  no  effort  is  made  to  check  that 
the  person  who  signs  a  coupon  and  orders 
a  gun  does,  in  fact,  fit  the  apeclflcatJons. 
These  dealers  evade  postal  regulations 
by  shlmdng  guns  by  express,  as  only  four 
State*  have  any  regulations  agataist  gun 
shipmente  by  this  process.  AU  too  often 
the  packaged  guns  are  unmarked.  #>»d 
express  compaay  employees  are  unaware 
of  the  contents  that  they  must  deliver  to 
the  youthful  purchasers. 

Otader  present  l^erid  statutes,  the 
traflle^hx  maU  order  gwns  to  juveniles  is. 
for  an  practicable  puipoees.  vlrtuidly  un- 
restrained, unless  some  effective  aetlen 
is  taken  to  halt  this  highly  dangerous 
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tnde.  the  tragedl » I  have  recounted  will 


and  egtil" 

,    exietB   a   substantial 

kiody  of  eptokm  urblob  deplores  the  weak- 
riowce  of  tbe  ndaral  Ftreanns  Aet 
Present  law  doesjltttle  more  than  estab- 
lish piooedures  pr  llcenstng  dealers  in 
firearms.  A  Oulup  poll  conducted  on 
the  subject  ofmearms  control  In  the 
United  States  ini  Heated  that  75  percent 
of  the  adults  sor  eyed  around  the  coun- 
try favored  strict  sr  r^iulations  of  hand- 
guns. Similar  flodings  by  independent 
poll  takdlrs  have  ieeaa  made  in  individual 
cities  such  as  Sa  1  Francisco  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  the  1  ake  of  15  Juvenile  gang 
murders,  the  8  snate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcomm  itee  received  testimony 
firom  Oovemor  B  ockefeller  of  New  York. 
Mayor  Wagner,  i  nd  the  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  Y  trie  City.  They  recom- 
mended more  ^c  eral  control  of  handgun 
transactions,  paticularly  where  inter- 
state commerce  1  i  involved. 

Justice  John  E  Cone,  of  the  State  su- 
IH-one  court  In  New  Yoik.  and  also 
chairman  of  a  c  mmiittee  to  discourage 
■ales  of  weitfwni  to  Juveniles,  pointed 
up  the  lnadequa:y  of  local  regulations 
to  deal  with  the  p  roblem: 
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handguns  is  sucl  i  that  it  allows  circum- 
vention of  State  snd  local  laws  in  many 
Jurisdictions.  Tbe  District  of  Columbia 
and  Pennaylvanili  are  two  examples,  m 
both  JurisdlettoDk.  the  present  law  states 
that  a  concealal]  e  handgun  can  be  sold 
only  after  the  boi  a  fides  of  the  purchaser 
have  been  estab  ished  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  In  the  locale  in  which  he 
resides.  Boweve  r.  the  Federal  Firearms 
Aet  makes  no  pr  >vi8loD  for  the  common 
carriers  to  make  my  such  determination. 
Thus.  In  five  81  stes.  and  the  Nation's 
Cv^ital.  the  dell  rery  is  accomplished  in 
circumvention  o'  local  law.  ICy  bill  is 
Intended  to  remsdy  this  situation. 

The  nun=>erdcr  traffic  in  concealable 
firearms  has  ott  er  ramifications.  Most 
of  these  firearms  are  foreign  imports  and 
are  relatively  inexpensive.  The  design 
and  quality  hav!  been  described  as  In- 
ferior to  our  don  lestically  manufactured 
handguns  and.  ii  i  fact,  are  dangerous  to 
the  user.  As  a  o  latter  of  policy,  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assoi  latlon's  official  publica- 
tion, the  Americ  m  Rifleman,  refuses  to 
carry  advertisini  for  such  weapons. 

Although  much  tfort  and  time  was 
expended  by  ths  staff  oi  the  subcom- 
mittee to  detent  hie  the  total  number  of 
these  weapons  li  iported  into  this  coun- 
try ofcr  a  perto  I  of  several  shears,  only 
incomplete  flgmes  are  presently  avail- 
able. These  flgi  res  indicate  that  5  mil- 
li«m  wei^wns  ha^  e  been  impended  during 
the  past  5  yeais.  This  is  a  minimal 
figure,  with  an  c  itlmated  7  million  oon- 
iidtfed  to  be  a  1  lore  accurate  appraisal. 
A  prtane  reason  for  the  inctunplete  fig- 
ures is  that  man  r  have  been  imported  as 
scrap  metal  or  parts  of  firearms  and 
nowhere  are  the  y  recorded  as  firearms. 
It  has  been  stited  in  testimony  that 
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su^  practices  are  raaployed  to  circum- 
vent the  tariff  duties  on  firearms. 

The  national  statistics  on  crime  under- 
score tbe  need  for  bringing  more  revon- 
slbility  into  this  firearms  traffic  within 
the  United  SUtes.  Of  7.261  murders 
committed  in  1962. 54  percent  were  com- 
mitted by  guns  in  the  hands  of  mentally 
ill  or  criminals.  Of  the  nearly  1  million 
robberies  and  burglaries  committed  an- 
nually, most  are  committed  with  the 
assistance  of  firearms.  Of  the  more  than 
18.000  annual  suicides,  fully  half  are 
committed  with  the  use  of  firearms,  and 
last  year  the  individuals  wielding  these 
guns  on  their  way  to  a  suicidal  death 
killed  more  than  700  defenseless  persons 
without  warning  before  turning  the  gvm 
on  themselves.  And,  according  to  the 
FBI.  during  the  5  years  between  1955 
and  1960.  when  the  Juvenile  population 
increased  by  2S  percent,  the  number  of 
youngsters  arrested  for  carrying  gims 
went  up  nearly  twice  as  fast. 

There  are  those  who  honestly  argue 
that  regulations  and  laws  alone  will  not 
keep  deadly  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  most  Inclined  to  use  them  in 
crime.  There  is  no  essential  disagree- 
ment with  this  argument.  However, 
statistics  show  that  the  availability  of 
weapons  in  and  of  itself  contributes  to 
crime,  that  there  would  be  fewer  crimes 
of  passion  committed  if  the  weapons 
were  not  available. 

Federal  figures  show  that  in  the  18 
States  which  have  bare  minimum  con- 
trol laws  over  firearms,  65  percent  of 
the  murders  were  committed  with  gvms. 
In  the  seven  States  with  the  most 
stringent  firearm  laws.  42  percent  of  the 
murders-  involved  the  use  of  guns.  In 
other  words,  the  States  with  some  form 
of  permit  regulation  had  a  felonious 
death  rate  from  gxms  23  percent  lower 
than  the  States  without  these  regula- 
tions. 

Actual  statistics  show  that  death  re- 
sults to  21  percent  of  the  victims  of  as- 
sault where  guns  are  used,  and  to  only  3 
percent  of  the  victims  of  assault  where 
other  weapons  are  used.  According  to 
our  subcommittee  studies  in  1962,  more 
than  3.200  persons  met  violent  deaths  by 
a  gun  in  the  hand  of  a  noncriminal.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  availability 
of  gmis  is  a  large  factor  in  many,  many 
deaths,  which  strict  controls  could 
eliminate. 

In  particular,  the  law  enforcement 
officer  has  a  vital  Interest  in  this  matter. 
In  the  last  3  calendar  years  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available,  there  were 
112  law  enforcement  officers  killed  In 
criminal  enforcement  work,  and  109  of 
them  were  at  the  hands  of  gun-wielding 
felons. 

The  extended  studies  and  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  confirm,  regrettably, 
the  fact  that  we  have  in  our  communi- 
ties many  Juveniles  who  are  potentially 
capable  of  committing  crimes  similar  to 
the  recent  tragedies  in  Fairfax  County 
and  Alexandria,  Va.,  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mentally  ill.  rebellious,  fascinated  by 
hft"dg^in«>  and  other  weapons  of  violence, 
they  need  protection  for  their  own  sake 


and  for  the  sake  of  society.  We  cannot 
go  o^  tolerating  the  unrestrained  sale 
of  handguns  to  these  Juveniles.  To  per- 
petuate the  preeent  loopholes  in  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  is  to  doom  other 
individuals  to  a  senseless  death  from  a 
gun  wielded  by  fingers  responding  to  the 
whims  and  impulses  of  a  disordered  mind. 
Madam  President,  this  situation  exists 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  that  has  virtu- 
ally no  control  over  lethal  concealable 
weapons.  My  bill  is  an  attempt  to  in- 
ject some  sanity  into  this  scandalous 
situation  that  began  when  millions  of 
cheap  foreign  weapons  were  dumped  into 
our  country. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  not  de- 
signed or  intended  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  who  own 
and  use  firearms  responsibly.  I  would, 
like  to  emphasize  that  these  law-abiding 
citizens  constitute  the  vast  majority  of 
firearms  users. 

This  bill  is  designed  primarily  to  pre- 
vent the  interstate  shipment  and  delivery 
of  mail-order  handguns  to  those  who  de- 
sire and  need  the  anonymity  of  the  mails. 
It  is  designed  furthermore  to  insure  that 
all  purchasers  of  mail-order  handgims 
are  law-abiding,  mature  individuals. 
The  increase  of  the  license  fees  for  deal- 
ers licensed  under  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  intended  to  eliminate  certain 
fringe  elements,  fly-by-night  dealers,  and 
juveniles  from  ttie  firearms  trafflc. 

The  proposal,  of  course,  Is  not  the  en- 
tire solution  to  our  firearms  problem. 
But  its  requirements  should  halt  the 
mail-order  sales  of  handguns  to  juve- 
niles. It  should  discourage  the  many 
lurid  advertisements  presently  to  be  seen 
in  the  pages  of  cheap  pulp  and  girlie 
magazines,  all  aimed  at  the  Juvenile 
trade.  It  should  also  make  clear  to  par- 
ents that  no  Juvenile  can  legally  acquire 
a  handgun  through  mail  order  and  ex- 
press shipments. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  the 
coupons  signed  and  sent  by  Juveniles  to 
mail-order  dealers  will  no  longer  be 
taken  at  face  value.  Express  company 
employees  will  know  what  the  packages 
contain,  and  will  have  to  make  certain 
that  the  persons  who  receive  them  are 
18  years  of  age  or  more.  Certainly  any 
express  company  employee,  confronted 
with  a  customer  of  dubious  age  who  calls 
to  pick  up  a  package  containing  guns, 
would  insist  upon  highly  dependable 
identification  and  further  verify  that 
identification  if  need  be. 
/  The  subcommittee,  it  should  be  re- 
stated, has  no  intention  or  desire  to 
deprive  mature  and  reqx>nsible  citizens 
^f  their  right  to  purchase  or  possess  fire- 
arms. Its  objective  is  only  to  protect  the 
public  by  providing  some  assurance  that 
handguns  are  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
youngsters,  the  mentally  Ul,  and  crimi- 
nals. I  can  think  of  no  group  in  Amer- 
ica, least  of  all  the  responsible  groups  of 
gun  makers  and  owners,  who  would 
argue  otherwise. 

The  legislation,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  with  the 
gun  indiistry  and  the  gun  clubs,  as  well 
as  with  the  common  carriers  to  whom  it 
would  give  additional  responsibilities. 
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To  the  credit  of  all,  they  have  ap- 
proved and  oidorsed  the  proviskms  of 
our  pnvosal. 

The  gun  manufacturers  feel  that  the 
bill  would  help  to  eliminate  a  disreputa- 
ble and  undesirable  element  from  an 
industry  which  has  so  proudly  served 
our  country. 

The  gun  owners  oommendably  take 
the  position  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  do  much  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve their  own  right  to  possess  guns. 

The  common  carriers  in  their  turn 
have  long  been  concerned  over  the  care- 
lessness in  firearms  traffic  and  have  long 
f  sought  a  solution. 

The  need  for  additional  legislation  in 
this  area  is  demonstrated;  the  inade- 
quacy of  present  legislation  is  clear. 
The  remedy  is  available.  There  is  no 
controversy  about  this  legislation  among 
the  responsible  groups  affected. 

We  hope  that  the  bill  will  receive  a 
reasonab^  prompt  hearing  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  Each  day  of  added  delay  may 
cost  a  human  life. 

I  urge  that  this  legislation  receive  the 
grave  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

Madam  President.  I  would  like  to  add 
a  special  commendation  to  the  National 
Rifie  Association,  which  is  the  traditional 
spc^esman  for  the  20  million  citizens  in 
the  United  States  who  use  gims  and 
rifies  for  sporting  events,  hunting,  and 
target  practice. 

This  organization  has  worked  closely 
with  the  committee  throughout  its  in- 
vestigation and  has  participated  will- 
ingly in  the  development  of  the  bill  I 
introduce  today.  The  most  recent  issue 
of  the  official  publication  of  the  National 
Rifie  Association,  the  American  Rifle- 
man, contains  an  editorial  which  is  high- 
ly complimentary  to  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation and  to  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  amending  the  Federal  Fbrearms 
Act  I  would  like  to  commend  the  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Rifie  Association 
and  all  its  members  for  the  responsible 
stand  it  has  taken  in  this  editorial.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko. 
as  follows: 

MAIL-OKDm   OUNS 

A  few  unscrupulous  gun  merchants  are 
creating  a  serious  situation  for  law-abiding 
citizens  who  believe  In  the  rl^t  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  Mail-order  guns  have  be- 
come a  national  Issue. 

Shocking  reports  are  being  published  In 
newspi^Mrs  and  magazines  exposing  the  tac- 
tics of  a  smaU  niunber  of  mall-(»der  houses 
Involved  In  Interstate  shipment  of  chei^) 
handguns  to  Juveniles,  criminals,  and  mental 
defectives.  These  Junk  guns  are  being  Im- 
ported Into  America  and  offered  for  sale 
mostly  through  advertisements  in  comic 
books  and  pulp  magaslnes.  Orders  are  han- 
dled by  mall,  often  addressed  to  a  post  of- 
fice box.  Shipments  usually  are  made  by 
common  carrier  since  FMeral  postal  regu- 
lations prohibit  the  shipment  of  firearms  by 
mall  except  to  certain  specified  military  and 
enforcement  (riBcers  or  to  bona  fide  dealers 
and  manufacturers. 

Most  of  the  Information  being  publicised 
relative  to  these  gun  merchanU  and  their 


customers  has  been  made  available  by  stud- 
ies and  hearings  conducted  during  the  past 
several  years  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Much 
of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  reporting 
by  writers  borders  on  sensationalism,  with 
the  usual  emotional  reactions.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  concrete  evidence  that  a  serious 
problem  does  exist  and  resjionslble  leaders 
intend  to  do  something  about  It. 

The  latest  proposal,  aimed  at  irresponsible 
purchasers,  Is  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  to  ship  a  handgun  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  anyone  with- 
out a  Federal  firearms  license  unless  that 
person  has  submitted  a  sworn  statement,  at- 
tested by  a  notary  public,  to  the  effect  (1) 
that  such  person  is  18  years  or  more  of  age: 
(2)  that  he  is  not  a  person  jH-obiblted  from 
receiving  a  firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce:  and  (3)  that  there  axe  no  pro- 
visions of  law,  regulations,  or  ordinances  ap- 
plicable to  the  locality  of  the  purchaser 
which  would  be  violated  by  such  person's 
receipt  or  possession  of  the  handgun.  It 
also  would  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
cause  to  be  transmitted  by  mail  or  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  such  a  sworn  state- 
ment which  contains  any  false  statement  as 
to  any  material  fact  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  handgun. 

Another  proposal,  aimed  at  the  unprinci- 
pled gun  merchant,  is  to  Increase  the  fee 
for  obtaining  a  Federal  firearms  license  to 
$50  for  a  manufacturer  or  pawnbroker  and 
to  $10  for  a  dealer.  Manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers would  be  required  to  give  written  notice 
to  the  common  or  contract  carrier  when  a 
handgun  is  being  shipped  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  It  would  be  unlawful  for 
the  carrl«-  to  deliver  such  a  handgun  to  any 
person  with  knowledge  or  with  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  person  is  under  18 
years  of  age. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  stop  the  traffic  of 
mall -order  guns  into  unauthorized  hands. 
At  the  same  time,  due  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised so  that  law-abiding  citizens  are  not 
severely  penalized  or  deprived  of  their  indi- 
vidual rights.  Reputable  gun  owners  long 
have  contended  Uiat  accidents  and  crimes 
with  firearms  cannot  be  prevented  by  pass-  , 
Ing  laws  aimed  at  the  gun.  It  Is  reanxirlng 
that  proposed  solutions  to  this  particular 
situation  are  being  directed  at  Irresponsible 
merchants  and  purchasers.  With  this  ap- 
proach, steps  can  be  taken  toward  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  the  problem  of  mall-or- 
der guns. 

The  bill  (S.  1975)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act.  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoDD.  is  as  follows: 

SXHIBIT    1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (62 
Stat.  1260).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Uiat  as  \ised  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  Includes  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration. 

"(2)  Tbe  term  'interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means  commerce  between  any  State 
or  possession  (not  Including  the  Oanal 
Zone) .  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State  or  possession  (not 
including  the  Canal  Zone),  or  the  District 
of  Coltimbla,  but  through  any  place  outside 
thereof:  or  within  any  possession  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  term  'State'  shall 
be  held  to  Include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 

"(3),  The  term  firearm' means  any  weapon, 
by  whatsoever  name  known,  n^ileh  will,  or 
Is  designed  to,  or  which  may  be  readUy 


converted  to,  expel  a  proJectUe  or  proJectUea 
by  the  action  of  an  aq)loslve,  liie  frame  or 
receiver  of  any  such  weapon,  or  any  firearm 
miifller  or  firearm  silencer. 

"(4)  The  term 'handgtm' means  any  pistol 
or  revolver  originally  designed  to  be  fired  by 
the  use  of  a  single  hand,  or  any  other  fire- 
arm originally  designed  to  be  fired  by  the 
use  of  a  single  hand. 

"(6)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  mamdCacture  or  Im- 
portation of  firearms  for  purposes  of  sale 
or  distribution;  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person,  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  The  term  'dealer'  means  (a)  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  fire- 
arms at  wholesale  or  retail;  (b)  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  repairing  such 
firearms  or  of  manufacturing  or  fitting  spe- 
cial barrels,  stocks  or  trigger  medianlsms  to 
firearms  or  (c)  any  perfon  who  is  a  pawn- 
broker. The  term  'licensed  dealer'  means 
any  dealer  who  is  licensed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(7)  The  term  'fuglUve  from  Justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fied  from  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  pnsiwisilnn 
of  the  United  States,  (a)  to  avoid  prosecu- 
Ufm.  for  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year;  or  (b) 
to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  criminal 
proceeding. 

"(8)  The  term  'pawnbroker'  means  any 
person  whose  bxislness  or  occupation  Includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  hj  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  as  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  loaned  thereon. 

"(9)  The  twin  'Secretary'  or  'Secretary  ot 
the  TTeasiiry'  means  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(10)  The  term  'indictment'  Includes  an 
Indictment  or  an  informatlcm  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  several  States,  pos- 
sessions or  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
which  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  may  be  pros- 
ecuted. 

"(11)  The  term  'crime  pimishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year* 
shaU  not  include  any  Federal  or  SUte  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antitrust  violations, 
imfair  trade  practices,  restraint  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  destgnate." 

SkT  2(a).  SubsecUons  (a),  (b).  (d). 
(e) ,  (g) ,  and  (h)  of  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "or  ammunition"  wherever  they 
appear. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  S  of  said 
Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "Ter- 
ritories". 

(c>  SulMection  (f )  of  section  2  ot  said  Aet 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  parson 
who  has  been  convicted  by  any  Ooort  ot  a 
crime  punishable  by  ImpriSMunent  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year,  or  who  Is  a  fttglttve 
from  Jtistloe,  to  receive  any  firearm  which 
has  been  shipped  or  tranqxuted  in  IntarsUte 
or  foreign  commerce," 

(d)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  2  of  said 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words, 
"and  the  possession  of  any  such  firearm  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  firearm 
was  transported,  shipped,  or  received,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  the  possessor  in  violation  of 
this  Act." 

(e)  Section  2  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
factuzvr  or  dealer  knowingly  to  deliver,  or 
oauae  to  be  delivered,  to  any  i^tmmfneim  or  eon- 
traot  oarrter  for  transportation  or  shipment 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to  persons 
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tary  by  reglatand  or  oaiUfled  mall  of  hia 
tadtetBMnt  wltbta  80  daya  of  the  date  of  the 
tadletmattt.  A  Ueenaed  manufacturer  or 
licenaad  dealer  who  baa  gtren  notlea  of  hia 
Indictment  to  tbe  Secretary,  aa  prorlded  ta 
thla  anbaectlon.  may  continue  operatlona 
pursuant  to  his  existing  llcenae  dinring  the 
term  of  such  tadletment,  and  until  any  oon- 
Tletion  pursuant  to  the  tadletment  becomee 
final,  whereupon  he  shall  be  fully  subject  to 
all  proTtaiona  of  thla  Act  and  operations  pur- 
Buant  to  such  llcenae  shall  be  discontinued. 

"(d)  Each  licensed  manufacturer  and  li- 
censed dealer  shall  maintain  such  perma- 
nent records  of  production,  importation, 
shipment,  and  other  disposal  of  firearms  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe." 

SBC.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Aet  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sbc.  904.  EzaxmoNS. — (a)  Tbe  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  transportation,  shipment,  receipt,  or  Im- 
portation of  any  firearms  sold  or  shipped 
to,  or  issued  for  the  use  of  (1)  the  United 
States  or  any  department,  independent  es- 
tablishment, or  agency  thereof:  (3)  any 
State,  or  poasesalon.  or  the  District  of  Ck>- 
lumbla.  or  any  department,  tadependent 
eatabllshment,  agency,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof;  (3)  any  duly  commissioned 
ofllcer  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  a  State, 
or  possession  Or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof;  (4)  to  any 
bank,  public  carrier,  expreaa,  or  armored- 
truck  company  organised  and  operating  ta 
good  faith  for  tba  transportation  of  money 
and  valuablea.  which  la  granted  an  exemp- 
tion by  the  Secntary;  (6)  to  any  research 
laboratory  designated  as  such  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or  (8)  to  the  transportation,  shipment, 
or  recent  of  antique  or  unserviceable  fire- 
arm (other  than  a  "firearm'  as  defined  ta 
section  6848(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964)  poaseased  and  held  as  a  curio 
or  ukuseunk  piece. 

"(b)  Nothing  coDtetoed  ta  this  Act  shaU 
be  conatrued  to  prevent  shlpmenta  of  fire- 
arms to  inatttutiona.  organizations,  or  per- 
sona to  whom  flrearma  may  be  lawfully 
delivered  by  the  Secntary  of  Defense  or  hia 
delegate,  nor  to  pravent  the  receipt  or  trana- 
portation  of  such  flreanna  by  their  lawful 
possetsora  while  they  an  engaged  ta  military 
training  or  ta  competitlona." 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Subaectioo  (b)  of  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Flrearma  Act  Is  amended  by 
atriking  out  the  words  "or  ammunition". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  said 
Act  is  fiirther  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "title  26"  where  they  first  appear  and 
inserting  ta  Ilea  thereof  the  words  "the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "section  2733  of  tiUe  26" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "sec- 
tion 5848  of  said  code." 

Sac.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  beeome  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  beglnntag  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  7.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  la  anMnd- 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  therecrf  tbe  following 
new  section : 

"Sac.  10.  Nothing  ta  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  the  requin- 
ments  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  axDended,  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture,  exportation,  and  importation 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war." 

Mr.  KEFAX7VER.  Madam  President, 
wm  tbe  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
the  introdiKtlon  of  this  bill  and  for  his 
continuing  and  active  and  efTective  ef- 
forts in  trying  to  see  that  the  youth  and 


the  people  of  the  Nation  are  protected 
from  flrearma  and  othv  deriee*  cmwble 
of  doing  bodily  harm  whleh  may  be 
shipped  In  interstate  commerce.  His 
contribution  has  been  substantial,  his 
Tlgllance  has  been  great,  and  he  deservefl 
the  thanks  of  our  dtlsens  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  in  this  field. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  kind  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.KEPAUVER.  I  would  like  to  be  a 
coeponsor. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  appreciate  that,  too. 


MINERAL  LEASma  ACT  AMEND- 
MENT RBOARDINO  TIMELY  PAY- 
MENT OP  ANNUAL  RENTALS 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Madam  President, 
for  myself,  together  with  Senators 
McOsE,  Holland.  Enclk.  SnfPsoN.  Moss. 
BiBLK.  Cannon.  Kucrkl.  and  Mxcrxm. 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  lyOneral  T«uitng  Act 
of  1920,  to  provide  that  the  date  of  pay- 
ment of  rentals  on  lease  renewals  wUI  be 
the  date  of  the  postmark  on  an  envelope 
containing  payment. 

The  Minerals.  Materials  and  Fuels 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTairs  Committee  has  had  its 
attention  called  to  drcnmstances  in 
which  mineral  leases  have  been  termi- 
nated by  operation  of  law  beeatise  the 
payment  of  an  annual  lease  rental  is 
late  in  arrival  at  the  responsible  land 
office,  although  the  lessee  mailed  his  pay- 
ment within  time  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  be  sufficient  for  its 
receipt  by  the  anniversary  date.  Under 
the  law  as  it  is  new  administered,  a  pru- 
dent lessee  may  suffer  substantial  luird- 
ship  because  of  abrupt  termination  of 
his  lease  for  failure  of  timely  payment 
of  rental,  evm  though  the  lessee  has 
acted  with  due  care. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  would  pro- 
vide general  legislation  to  establish  pay- 
ment of  mineral  lease  rentals  as  timely 
if  the  postmark  on  the  envel(H>e  is  no 
later  than  the  date  payment  Is  due.  This 
provision  would  obviate  cases  of  hard- 
ship in  whidi  lease  rentals  are  received 
after  the  anniversary  date,  through  no 
fault  of  the  lessee.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
needed  amendment  which  will  preclude 
unwarranted  hardship  and  manifest  in- 
justice. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  recdved  and  apinropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1S84)  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  regarding  the  timely 
payment  of  rentals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Okuxning,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


MEMBERSHIP  AND  PARTICIPATION 
BY  THE  X7NITED  STATES  IN  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Madam  President, 
by  request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 
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tht  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  Joint  resolution  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  Joint  resolution,  as  well  as  any 
suggested  amendments  to  it,  when  the 
matter  is  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  along  with  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  July  20,  1963, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  and  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  108)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, Introduced  by  Mr.  Fdlbright,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicotD.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  3(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  403,  Eightieth  Congress  (62  Stat. 
15),  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
asfoUows: 

"(a)  Such  sums  as  may  be  required  an- 
nually for  the  pajrment  by  the  United  iBtatea 
of  its  proportionate  ahare  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Conunission  and  ita  auxiliary  and  sub- 
sidiary bodies,  as  set  forth  ta  article  XIV 
of  the  agreement  establiahtag  the  South  Pa- 
cific Commission." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
is  as  follows: 

Thx  SBcaxTAar  or  Statb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  20. 1963. 
Thb  HoMoaABLB  Ltnoon  B.  Johkbon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DxAB  lia.  Vks  PiaannNT:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  amendment  to  PubUc 
Law  403,  80th  Congress  (82  Stat.  16)  aa 
amended  to  remove  the  statutory  limitation 
of  8100,000  placed  upon  UJ3.  contributions 
to  the  South  Pacific  Commlsaibn. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  is  an  ta- 
tematlonal  organisation  composed  of  five 
govwnmenta— the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Axistralia,  and  New  Zea- 
land— which  administer  16  territories  ta  the 
Pacific  area.  The  Netherlands,  one  of  the 
origtaal  members,  withdrew  trom  the  com- 
missi<m  on  December  81,  1062,  because  that 
government  had  ceased  to  administer  Neth- 
erlands New  Outaea.  The  secretariat  is  lo- 
cated at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia  and  nimi- 
bers  about  60  technical,  administrative,  and 
clerical  personnel.  At  the  time  of  its  eatab- 
Uahment  ta  1947,  the  Commission's  activities 
were  confined  to  areas  south  of  the  Bquator. 
On  the  U.S.  side  only  American  Samoa,  with 
a  population  of  approximately  20,000,  was 
covered.  In  1951,  the  territorial  scope  of 
the  Commission  was  extended  to  include 
Guam  and  the  Triist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  both  north  of  tbe  Bquator. 

Tbe  Commlsaion's  work  is  divided  tato  three 
mata  parte.  The  economic  development  sec- 
tion is  currenUy  concerned  with  improve- 
ment of  baalo  eropa  (coconut,  breadfruit, 
etc.),  with  fiahertea  and  boatbuilding,  and 
with  eradication  of  plant  «*«— a— «f  and  pesta. 
The  social  development  section's  program  at 
preeent  deals  with  community  education, 
language  teaching,   oooperativea,  urbanisa- 


tion, housing,  labor,  Ubrary  development, 
literacy,  and  readtag  aids.  The  health  sec- 
tion's present  program  is  in  health  educa- 
ticm,  maternal  and  child  care,  rural  health, 
and  research  on  fish  poisoning,  nutrition, 
and  mentagltlB.  The  Commission  has  no 
political  function. 

The  work  is  carried  on  in  a  numbei'  of 
ways: 

1.  Training  courses  to  develop  new  skills 
or  to  strengthen  old  traditional  skUls; 

2.  Technical  conferences  at  several  levels, 
both  regional  and  subreglonal,  on  specific 
subjects; 

3.  Direct  technical  advice  by  staff  to  local 
governments,  particularly  at  the  vUlage  level; 

4.  Collection  and  regular  publication  of 
specialized  and  technical  Informational  ma- 
terial. 

These  activities  are  usxially  financed  by 
the  Commission  with  some  assistance  from 
the  lo(^al  governments.  Some  of  the  larger 
projects  have  been  held  ta  collaboration 
with,  and  ftaanclal  assistance  from,  the 
United  Nations  or  one  of  its  specialized  agen- 
cies. Aside  from  this  occasional  collabora- 
tion with  the  Commission,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  not  operated  ta  this  region  becaiise 
of  the  large  geographic  area  covered  and  the 
small  scattered  population. 

The  U.S.  territories  of  American  Samoa  and 
Guam,  as  well  .as  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  are  covered  by  the  Commis- 
sion's projects  and  activities.  These  islands 
have  received  direct  benefits  from  the  Com- 
mission by  ptuiicipation  ta  its  many  activi- 
ties. They  have  sent  trataees  to  long-term 
coxuses  held  for  the  region;  have  \ised  the 
services  of  experts  ta  conducting  short-term 
courses  in  their  own  territories;  attended 
technical  conferences;  and  sent  specialists 
for  on-the-spot  study  to  other  Pacific  terri- 
tories. U.S.  territories  have  been  supplied 
technical  information  on  a  regular  iMisis 
through  such  publications  as  basic  pam- 
phlets, technical  papers,  and  newsletters. 
This  clearinghouse  function  is  one  of  the 
moat  useful  and  taexpenslve  methods  by 
which  the  South  Pacific  area  can  keep  abreast 
of  scientific  and  technical  developments  else- 
where which  have  relevance  to  that  area. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  current  ac- 
tivttiea  of  the  Commission,  fnnn  which  the 
n.S.  territories  wlU  receive  direct  benefits, 
include  a  campaign,  to  be  financed  ta  large 
part  by  the  UU.  Special  Fund,  to  control 
the  foremost  pest  of  the  coconut  tree— the 
rhtaoceros  beeUe.  In  collaboration  with  the 
FAG  and  the  Auatralian  committee  of  the 
freedom-from-hunger  campaign,  the  Com- 
mission is  establlshtag  a  community  edu- 
cation tralntag  center  in  Fiji.  The  first 
tratatag  offered  will  be  a  1-year  residential 
training  course  in  home  economics.  Two 
boatbuilding  coiirses  for  French  and  «rigT««>i 
speaking  trainees  are  betag  conducted  jotatly 
by  the  Commission  and  the  United  Nations, 
ta  addition,  a  nxmiber  of  technical  confer- 
ences and  seminars  are  scheduled  for  this 
year  on  maternal  and  chUd  health,  low-coet 
houatag,  and  nursing  education. 

The  statutory  limitations  of  $20,000,  875,- 
OOOuaad  the  existing  statutory  limitation  of 
8100,000  on  the  U.S.  annxuil  contribution 
were  adequate  during  the  formative  years  of 
the  South  Pacific  Commiaaion'a  existence, 
both  because  the  organisation  was  able  to 
function  fairly  effectively  on  a  very  low 
budget  during  its  early  years  whUe  it  was 
developtag  rather  than  Implementing  its 
plans,  and  because  our  share  of  tbe  total 
budget  was  only  12  ^  percent.  The  South 
Pacific  Commission  has  ta  recent  years  de- 
veloped its  work  to  a  potat  where  larger 
budgets  can  be  iised  with  good  effect,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Neth«-lands  has  neces- 
sitated distribution  of  that  coimtry's  15  per- 
cent share  of  the  budget  among  tbe  remain- 
ing governments.  Stace  the  United  Statea 
ortigtaal  budgetary  ahare  of  12.50  percent  waa 


baaed  on  the  Incliislon  of  only  American 
Samoa  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Commla- 
sion's  activitiea  and  stace  the  Commlaalon, 
ta  1961,  tacluded  Guam  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  it  is  considered 
eqtatable  that  the  United  States  assume  one 
half  of  the  Netherland's  share,  which  would 
bring  the  U.8.  share  to  20  percent,  or  one 
fifth  of  the  total.  Given  the  preeent  limit 
of  8100,000.  this  would  have  tbe  effect  of 
holding  the  total  assessment  budget  to 
$500,000,  considerably  below  the  $598,988  ap- 
proved for  1963,  and  the  $830,000  proposed 
for  calendar  year  1964.  Under  the  present 
ceiltag,  the  United  States  could  not  pay  ita 
assessed  share  of  the  budget.  Consequently, 
many  worthwhile  practical  projects  would 
have  to  be  ciirtalled  or  abandoned. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  ex- 
perience over  the  past  15  years  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Commission  la  an  effective 
Instrument  of  promoting  economic  and  so- 
cial development  throughout  thla  region. 
Three  Pacific  Island  territories  are  under  the 
U.S.  Government's  admtalstration.  Further- 
more, the  U.S.  Government  is  taterested  ta 
improvtag  the  economic  and  social  structure 
of  the  many  scattered  islands  which  are  of 
strategic  Importance  to  the  United  States. 
The  South  Pacific  Commlaalon  la  a  email 
organisation  whose  activitiea  are  eapedaUy 
adapted  to  the  Pacific  area.  It  oomplementa 
and  supplements  the  tadlvldual  territorial 
work  of  the  admtalste^lng  authorities.  The 
overall  development  of  the  area  can  thus 
be  more  uniform.  The  Department  of  State 
believes  that  the  work  of  the  Commlsaion 
shoiild  be  strengthened  by  modest  and  r^- 
ular  tacreases  in  the  budget  over  a  period  of 
5  years — to  a  total  of  approximately  $2  mU- 
lion.  Even  with  such  a  budget,  the  (Com- 
mission would  be  a  small  organization  op- 
erating a  modest  program. 

Aa  between  the  raiaing  of  the  c\irrent 
statutory  limitation  and  eliminating  it  en- 
tirely, the  Department  is  recommending  the 
latter.  Other  govemmenta  conalder  the 
existence  of  such  a  Umitaticm  aa  a  uni- 
lateral veto  by  the  United  States  on  the 
size  of  tbe  South  Pacific  Commlsaion  budget 
and  hence  a  veto  on  the  whole  program. 
The  other  member  countries  have  not  en- 
acted such  l^:ialati<m.  They  have  preferred 
to  relate  their  financial  support  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  program  and  effectiveness  of 
its  operation.  If  other  countries  were  to 
enact  similar  leglalation,  it  would  result  ta 
complete  financial  chaos  for  tbe  Commls- 
aion since  the  size  of  the  budget  would  be 
determtaed  by  a  series  of  xmllateral  actions 
and  not  by  multUateral  negotiationa.  Inai- 
dition,  the  US.  Commissioners  are  unable 
to  participate  effectively  ta  directing  the 
work  program  since  we  cannot  respond  to 
even  the  moet  urgent  and  justified  projecta 
if  th3y  breach  the  U.S.  limitation  by  even  a 
slight  amount.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
elimination  of  the  statutory  limitation  would 
not  result  in  excessive  Increases  ta  the 
budget,  since  the  rematader  of  tbe  meml>ers 
have  to  pay  their  share  of  Increased  ooets 
as  well,  ta  the  last  analysis,  the  United 
States  contribution  is  still  dependent  on  the 
appropriatlona  process  and  the  amount  re- 
quired must  be  adequately  justified  ta  the 
Department's  presentation  to  the  Congres- 
sional Appropriations  Conunlttees.  It  la 
hoped  that  the  removal  of  the  ceUlng  will  re- 
move tbe  neoesaity  of  tbe  Congreas  having 
to  enact  legislation  for  smaU  atiw^mi  in- 
creases  ta  the  Commission's  budget.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  the  Congrees  wiU  be  able 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  this  re- 
quest during  the  present  session  so  that  the 
United  Statea  Repreeentative  wiU  be  able 
to  participate  ta  the  disciission  and  enact- 
ment of  the  programs  to  be  tacluded  ta  tbe 
calendar  year  1964  budget. 

A  similar  communication  .  la  being  aent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae. 
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RAILROAD  LiBOR  DISPUTE— EX- 
TENSION OF^TIME  FOR  AMEND- 
MENT TO  LE  ON  THE  DESK  FOR 


AODTncnrAi 

Mr.   ENOLB. 


July  31.  I  subm  Ued  an  mmendment.  in 


the  nature  of 
Joint  Reeolution 


TRICT 


AMENDMENT  CP  SECTION  332,  TITLE 
a»,UNITKD  8*  'ATSS  CODE.  TO  FRO- 
VIDB  FOR  H  CLUSION  OF  A  DI8- 
JUDC  S    OR    JUDOBB    ON 


J17DICIAL  00  JNCIL  OF  BACH  dk- 


Mr.HATDEN 
km  (a  97»)    to 


Ihrtiihed  Imsinesa 


Madam  President,  the 
amend  section  333  of 


title  at.  United  I  tatea  Code,  in  order  to 
PTOflde  for  the 
lodge  or  jadges 


tnclnrioo  of  a  district 
on  the  Judicial  councU 


of  each  circuit,  :  tas  been  made  the  un 


of  the  Senate.    I  sub- 


mit an  amendmi  nt.  intended  to  be  pro- 


posed tor  me  to  the  bill,  and  ask  that 
It  be  printed  an^  lie  on  the  table. 

Tlie  FRBSnyNO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  win  1  e  received,  printed,  and 
win  Be  on  the  tat  le. 


AMENDMENT 
RBFRIHT  OF 


<*F 


CLAYTON    ACT- 
SENAIZ  BILL  1035 


to  eoneet  oertab 
prlnttng  thereof . 
was  intended  to 
exact  bUTguage  of 


Mr.  SPARKM^  N.  Madam  President. 
I  aA  unanimoos  xmaent  for  a  reprint  of 
my  bin,  8.  1935,  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  making  set  tlon  3  of  the  Rofainson- 
Patman  Act  a  pai  t  of  the  Clayton  Act.  in 
order  to  provkle  for  governmental  and 
private  civil  pron  edtngs  for  violations  of 
3  of  the  poMnaon-Patman  Act, 
errors  bi  the  original 
The  taOl,  as  Introduced. 
M  written  to  transfer 
,  ^  _  !  sectlcm  3  of  the  Rotain- 
aon-Patman  Act  1  ito  the  Clayton  Act.  to 
be  known  hereal  er  as  section  3(a)  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  There  was  an  error 
made  in  the  i»1nttng  of  the  bill. 

It  may  seem  rattier  small,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant, particularly  since  it  was  the 
desire  to  use  ideniteal  language.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unani  nous  c(»sent  for  a  re- 
print  to  correct  t  lis  error.  The  correc- 
tion would  be  tc  insert  the  word  **9r 
after  the  words  "  o  be~  in  line  9.  page  2. 

If  the  bin  is  r<  printed  in  accordance 
with  this  request,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  co  rection  of  an  error  be 
made  In  the  list  of  cosponsors  at  the 
head  of  the  un.  |y  mi«ti>^f  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  CUr.  Lono]  was  listed  as 
^  coeponsor  rati  er  than  the  Senator 
from  I/wiislana  [Mr.  Long].    The  error 


is  regretted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  substitute  the  words  "Mr.  Lomq  of 
Louisiana"  for  the  words  "Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri"  in  the  list  of  eoqwnsors  on  the 
star  print. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COSPONSORS 
Madam  President,  on 


substitute,  for  Senate 
J 102.  relating  to  the  rail- 
road labor  dtqm  «.  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  desk  u  atil  today  for  additional 
eogKmsors.  In  m  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  an  endment  be  held  at  the 
desk  for  addittoi  al  cosponsors  until  next 
Tuesday.  August  6. 

The  PRESID  NO  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  i  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE  OF 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
ccmsent  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  discharged  from  the  further 
c<Hi8ideration  of  ttie  nomination  of  Mr 
Prank  K.  Hefner,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
deputy  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  that  the 
nomination  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee (m  At(H»ic  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


bin  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1953,  originally  scheduled 
for  August  6,  1963.  in  (u-der  to  receive 
testimony  regarding  possible  self -dealing 
by  SBIC's  has  been  postponed  until  Au- 
gust 21,  1963. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn., 
Wednesday.  August  21,  1963.  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  matter  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  Reginald  W.  Barnes,  assist- 
ant counsel.  Senate  CtHnmittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C., 
telephone  Capitol  4-3121,  extension  3921. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILI^ 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  foUow- 
ing  names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
resolutioh: 

Authority  of  July  24,  ^MS: 

8. 1935.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  mafclng  lection  3  of  the  Boblneon-Patman 
Act  a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  In  order  to 
provide  for  governmental  and  private  civil 
proceeding!  for  vlolationa  of  section  3  of  the 
Robinaoa-Patmaa  Act:  ICr.  BAnLsrr.  Ur. 
BiBLK.  and  Mrs.  Nkdbbbc^. 

8.  Bes.  178.  Reaolutioa  to  create  a  atand- 
Ing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs— for  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Bbaix.  Mr.  BOGGB.  Mr.  Cablbow.  Mr.  Cask. 
Mr.  COTTOH,  Mx.  VoHo.  Mr.  Hicxxnloopb. 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  KsATiwa.  Mr.  Kdcbzi..  Mr. 
Macitttson,  Mr.  Ifnxxa.  Mr.  Mxtndt,  Mr. 
Pkakson,  Mr.  Paourr,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simp- 
soK,  Mrs.  Smtth.  Mr.  Toxrwo  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  PASToax.  and  Mr.  Ramsoxjb. 

Authority  of  July  36. 1863 : 
8.  IMS.  A  blU  to  incorponte  the  Jewish 
War    Veterans    of    the    United    States    of 
America:   Mr.  BaswmjEB.  Mr.  Rnxxmr,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Mew  Jersey. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIQN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Madam  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign RelatiMis.  I  desire  to  annotmce  that 
today  the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  A.  Byroade.  of  Indiana,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Bunna. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGISLATION 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  PaoxMntx.  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Biisi- 
ness  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cun«ney,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  additional  hearing  on  S.  298,  a 


PRINCE  EDWARD  UNSCHOOLED- 
NEW  YORK  TEACHERS 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Madam  President,  no- 
where in  the  United  States  is  the  strug- 
gle over  civil  rights  taking  a  greater  toll 
than  in  Prince  Edward  Coun^.  Va.. 
where  about  1.100  Negro  children  of 
school  age  have  had  no  formal  school- 
ing since  1959. 

Many  of  these  children,  who  come 
from  poor  farm  families,  did  not  know 
how  to  hold  a  pencil  recently  when  a 
federally  q;>onsored  research  team  tried 
to  determine  their  intelligence  and  edu- 
cational status. 

The  only  formal  instruction  these  chil- 
dren have  been  exposed  to  is  crash  sum- 
mer and  holiday  volunteer  programs.  I 
am  proud  that  the  volimteer  teachers 
this  year  include  17  students  from 
Queens  College.  New  York,  and  19  New 
York  City  professional  schoolteachers. 
The  students  raised  money  for  the  proj- 
ect by  sponsoring  baseball  games  and 
concerts  at  their  college. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  type  of  tedious, 
unglamorous  worit  which  proves  that  the 
teachers  of  this  Nation,  despite  their  de- 
tractors, have  not  lost  their  great  hu- 
manitarian spirit  and  concern  for  the 
individual  student,  especially  students 
who  need  q)eclal  attention. 

An  article  in  this  morning's  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post.  I  think,  illustrates 
the  personal,  human  tragedy  that  can  be 
caused  by  prejudice,  and  the  personal, 
htunan  elTorts  that  are  being  made  by 
some  individuals  in  an  attempt  to  sur- 
mount It,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Lbssow  Om  rem  Panvcx  Ebwaio's  Un- 

scBOOLxs:  Bow  TO  Hold  a  Pencil 

(By  Jean  White) 

Pasmvillb.  Vs.— "Before  we  could  even  get 
to  the  test  we  had  to  show  some  of  them 
how  to  hold  a  pendL  We  had  to  show  7-. 
8-.  and  O-year-olds  how  to  hold  a  pencil  for 
the  first  time." 

The  children  who  do  not  know  how  to  hold 
a  peneU  have  not  been  able  to  attend  public 
schools  since  lOSO.  Fbur  years  ago  Prince 
Edward  County  deUberately  closed  ito  pub- 
Uc  schools  rather  than  cocnply  with  court- 
ordered  desegregation,  and  achieved  a 
unique  status.  It  became  the  only  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States  without  public 
schools. 

A  group  of  psychologists  and  sociologists 
are  here  studying- the  unusual  phenomenon 
under  a  federaUy  sponsored  research  project 
with  the  title,  "The  Educational  Status  of 
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Children  In  a  Dlstriet  Without  PuUUe 
Schools."  Robert  Lee  Oreen.  a  Mlohtgan 
State  College  of  Educatkc  iHofessor  and 
head  a<  the  project,  anticipated  socne  prob- 
lems in  glvlnig  testa  to  youngsters  who  have 
-  never  been  inside  a  schoolroom. 

"But  we  dldnt  expect  to  have  to  show  them 
how  to  hold  a  pencil,"  said  Oreen.  "And 
these  are  not  retarded  children.  They 
sc<»-ed  well  on  readiness  testa  where  they 
had  to  mark  "z"  on  miUtiple  choices.  It's 
bard  to  believe." 

About  1400  of  the  1.700  Negro  children  of 
school  age  in  Prince  Edward  County  have 
had  no  formal  education  since  1959.  The 
survey  found  608  youngsters  under  the  age 
<rf  11  who  had  never  been  to  school.  Their 
only  exposure  to  education  has  come  in 
summer  "crash"  school  and  winter  "morale" 
class  sessions  run  informally  In  churches. 
Meanwhile,  some  1.300  white  chUdren  had 
been  attending  classes  in  a  private,  segre- 
gated school  set  up  by  the  white  eitiaens. 

The  Michigan  State  project  will  tell  the 
story  of  a  community  without  public  schools 
In  the  statistics  of  a  reeeareh  study.  The 
story  can  also  be  told  by  what  has  happened 
to  youngsters  like  these: 

Twelve-year-old  Pearl  Toney,  who  was 
slowly  forming  words  on  a  lined  school  tablet 
one  day  last  week  during  a  recess  in  the 
Bxmmier  classes  at  the  Negro  Baptist  church. 

Pearl  had  Just  finished  second  grade  when 
the  schools  were  closed  4  years  ago.  A  sister. 
7  yean  old,  and  two  brothers,  9  and  6.  have 
never  been  to  school. 

'But  I've  been  helping  teach  them  at 
home,"  Peart  said.  "I  want  to  be  a  nxirse. 
I'm  wrtting  my  aunt  in  New  York  that  I  want 
to  come  there  and  live  with  her  and  go  to 
school  there." 

Two  13-year-old  boys,  already  grown  gang- 
ling tall,  who  can  barely  read  and  write  their 
own  names. 

Yesterday  they  slouched  down  in  the  back 
row  with  a  class  of  7-  and  8-year-olds  learn- 
ing  te  recognise  simple  words  on  flash  cards. 
They  obviously  were  embarrassed  and  un- 
comfortable with  the  younger  pupils. 

The  13  boys  and  girls,  who  were  asked  by 
their  volunteer  college  student-teacher  what 
they  knew  about  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.   Only  one  had  heard  of  it. 

The  10-year-old  boy  from  a  farm  family 
who  has  to  ask  friends  what  coin  to  give 
when  he  buys  a  candy  bar  at  a  store.  He 
hasnt  learned  to  count  money. 

Oreen  and  his  18  project  workers  here  have 
located  1,736  school  age  Negro  children  in 
Prince  Edward  County  who  do  not  have 
schools  to  go  to.  The  closed  public  schools 
now  bear  signs:  "School  Property — No  Tres- 
passing Under  Penalty  of  Law— Prtnoe  Ed- 
ward County  School  Board."  At  nearby 
Prospect,  one  of  six  niral  districta  in  the 
county  school  system,  the  front  door  of  the 
school  Is  boarded  up,  and  desks  arc  piled  in 
an  sdjoinlng  maintenance  building. 

In  Prospect,  the  volunteers  are  running  a 
branch  of  their  summer  school  program.  Al- 
together, about  500  youngsters  are  showing 
up  for  the  informal  classes  in  the  county 
seat  of  Farmville  and  at  the  riiral  branches. 

The  Negro  youngsters  come  eagerly  to 
classes  obviously  not  believing  that  igno- 
rance Is  bliss.  On  sticky,  hot,  sxmuner  days, 
they  sit  on  hard  church  pews  for  school 
sessions  from  9  aj».  to  1  p.m.  The  volun- 
teer teachers — 17  students  from  Queens  Col- 
lege and  19  professional  teachers  from  New 
York  City— try  to  do  their  best  to  give  them 
a  brief  glimpse  of  school. 

"I  noticed  that  some  boys  were  Just  sitting 
and  staring  at  me  in  class  the  first  day,"  said 
Leonard  Hausman,  a  20-year-old  economics 
major.  "It  took  a  while  to  realise  I  Just  was 
not  getting  through  to  them.  They  did 
not  understand  what  I  was  saying.  Same- 
times  I  wonder  how  they  even  communicate 
to  each  other." 


SdboQl  deprlvatloii  weeks  a  double  haodi- 
dsfi  on  the  youngstata  from  fann  famines. 
Prof easor  Oreen  feels. 

"Many  of  these  kids  oome  from  families 
who  do  not  talk  much."  he  observes.  "Tliey 
are  out  in  the  fields  all  day.  Their  parenta 
only  talk  to  them  to  give  them  directions. 
They  grow  up  in  a  nonverbal  world  except 
for  schools.  They  have  lost  much  more  than 
Jiist  4  years  of  schooling.  In  school  you 
spvoA  a  lot  of  time  in  the  first  years  get- 
ting attuned  to  others  and  learning  to  fol- 
low directions  and  working  in  groups  of  3S 
or  so." 

In  the  stu^ey,  Oreen  and  his  fellow  work- 
ers on  the  project  reached  1,038  Negro  fam- 
ilies. They  located  1,725  Negro  children  of 
school  age  in  Prince  Edward  County.  Of 
this  number,  269  were  attending  school  out- 
side the  county  at  the  time  the  families  were 
contacted  in  May.  Of  the  1,725,  more  than 
1,000 — about  61  percent — had  not  had  any 
formal  schooling  since  1969. 

The  survey  workers  found  1.018  Negro  chil- 
dren who  were  in  class  in  1059,  when  the 
schools  closed  (the  youngsters  10  years  and 
younger  were  not  attending  classes  obviously 
because  there  were  no  schools  to  go  to) .  Of 
these  1.018,  only  25 — 6.6  percent — ^haye  been 
able  to  get  their  regular  4  years  of  schooling 
by  going  away  to  attend  classes  outalde  the 
county. 

Some  448  Negro  youngsters  have  done  this, 
but  most  of  them  have  Just  been  able  to  at- 
tend classes  a  year  or  two  away  from  home. 
More  than  half  of  those  not  in  school  have 
been  "Jiist  aroimd  home,"  the  interviewers 
discovered. 

XIGBTT-ONK    PEXCENT    WODLD    XCTnKM 

In  answer  to  questions.  81.4  percent  «aid 
they  wanted  to  return  to  school  if  the  schools 
were  reopened  In  Prince  Edward  County. 
Most  of  the  no-returns  were  among  those  in 
^the  17-  to  22-ye{tr-old  age  bracket  (included 
because  they  would  have  beoi  in  school 
classes  if  in  the  4-year  closed  interim) .  Most 
of  the  older  pupils,  Oreen  p<Hnta  out,  feel 
they  are  now  "too  big"  for  school  and  face 
the  need  to  work  to  help  their  families  make 
a  living. 

Itte  volunteer  teachers  here  have  no  illu- 
sions about  what  their  instant-summer 
school  can  accomplish.  Tliey  Just  feel  that  it 
Is  important  to  do  what  they  can. 

Bonita  Leeds,  who  teaches  fourth  grade  in 
New  York  City,  puta  it  this  way: 

"I  read  in  the  paper  about  Farmville  and 
Berlin,  about  Farmville  and  nuclear  testing. 
I  thought,  what  is  Important  that  I  can  do? 
So  I'm  here.  We're  extremely  serious  about 
this.  Don't  ask  me  what  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish in  6  wedES." 

Most  of  the  Queen  College  students  are  not 
education  majors.  Hausman  Is  an  economics 
major,  and  ao-year-old  Phyllis  Padow  is  a 
sophomore  major  in  anthropology  and  soci- 
ology. They  are  volunteering  their  summer 
without  pay. 

BXWxnT   CONCXaT   BXLD 

They  raised  money  for  travel  and  expenses 
by  selling  tlcketa  to  a  faculty-student  base- 
ball game  and  sponsoring  a  Dick  Oregory 
concert  at  Carnegie  Hall.  They  are  here 
under  the  direction  of  Rachel  Weddlngton, 
an  assistant  professor  of  education,  who 
taiight  at  Howaad  University  untU  1956. 

The  professional  teachers  are  here  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers,  again  without  pay  for  their 
servioes. 

Once  this  summer  is  over,  the  Negro  stu- 
denta  here  face  their  fifth  sohoolless  year. 
The  county  board  of  supervisors  voted  again 
last  month  to  cut  off  all  funds  to  operate 
pnbllo  schools,  except  for  Bsalntenance  of 
buildings.  Tb»  1.260  white  ailldren  wiU  go 
to  their  private,  segregated  classrooms. 

C.  O.  O.  Moss,  dean  of  Losigwood  Otdlege 
and  one  of  the  few  white  citisens  who  have 
spoken  up  for  the  opening  of  the  public 
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schools,  pointe  out  th&t  the  tragedy  of  the 
eloeed  stdKXris  is  not  only  that  of  the  Negro 
fthlldren. 

-TtMj  should  also  study  the  white  chil- 
dren who  do  not  have  public  schools  and 
m\ist  attend  the  private  facniUes  here,"  he 
said.  "They  also  wiU  suffer  from  educational 
blight."  3 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  U.S. 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  USIA. 

Ten  years  ago  President  Eisenhower 
established  the  n.S.  Information  Agency 
by  the  President's  Reorganisation  Plan 
No.  8.  The  new  agency  was  givoi  the 
oversea  information  activities  of  the  In- 
ternational Information  Administration, 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  and  other 
functions.  Tbe  past  10  years  have  wit- 
nessed the  growth  and  development  of 
our  International  Info^^atlon  Agency  to 
a  point  that  it  is  now  a  vital  part  of  our 
oversea  operations  through  the  woiid. 

Today  USIA  broadcasts  over  the  Voice 
of  America  789, hours  a  week  in  36  lan- 
guages. For  special  events  coverage, 
such  as  the  orbiting  of  Gordon  Cooper, 
it  broadcasts  in  as  many  as  62  languages. 
Every  wedc.  for  use  on  oversea  domes- 
tic stations  translated  into  their  native 
languages.  USIA  posts  place  locally 
14,000  hours  of  taped  broadcasting. 

USIA  makes  moving  pictures.  Six 
himdred  million  people  a  month  see 
USIA  films  produced  in  52  languages. 

Today  our  Information  Agency  sup- 
plies film  and  tapes  to  hundreds  of  over- 
sea television  stations,  beamed  to  mil- 
lions of  t^vision  receivers  that  did  not 
exist  when  the  Agency  was  established 
10  years  ago. 

The  USIA  tells  the  American  story 
atooad  through  66  magaaines  and  20 
newspapers  in  25  languages.  Its  car- 
toon strips  and  pamphlets  are  published 
in  87  countries. 

I  shall  not  bore  Senators  with  further 
statistics  but  I  am  sure. they  will  share 
my  opinion  that  the  cause  of  freedom  Is 
strengthened  and  advanced  by  the  work 
of  dedicated  USIA  employees  diUgoit^ 
at  woilc  in  230  posts  and  106  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

In  many  areas  of  Vietnam  and  Korea, 
in  Laos  and  other  trouble  spots.  USIA 
information  teams  are  "M^louriy  ex- 
poimding  the  message  of  freedom  amid 
hardships  and  dangers. 

Unhappily  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  the  Agency  was  torn  to 
bits  in  terms  of  appropriations.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  my  first  year  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  a  blow  from  which  the  Agency 
has  suffered  ever  since. 

I  know  of  no  particular  effort  of  the 
United  States  in  what  is  euphemistically 
called  the  cold  war,  more  important  than 
the  work  of  the  Information  Agency.  I 
know  of  none  in  which  the  United  States 
is  farther  behind  not  only  the  Russian 
competition  but  also  the  general  de- 
mands of  the  world  situati<Mi. 

Within  the  limiUUons  of  what  the 
Agency  has  been  given  in  terms  of 
money,  resources,  and  people,  it  has  done 
an  excellent  Job.  That  must  be  said  in 
all  fairness. 


If 
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I  w  ih  to  PAST  tribute  to 

■d  Morrow.  •  fiDow  townanuui  from 
New  Tork.  Tbe  suture  and  prestige  of 
Agesiey  reflects  the 
dedteetlon  and  perkonalltir  of  tbe  famous 
professifonal  wbo  1  as  guided  ito  progress 


since  early  1961. 


of  Bdward  R.  Mvrrow,  wboee  name  Is 


known  tbroogboui 


bas  attained  an  tnbaneed  professicmal 
standing  tbat  bas  ncreased  Its  effective- 


to  the  advant  ige  of  tbe  free  world, 
■d  linrrow  broug  tt  to  tbe  Information 
Agenej  aUllties  az  d  experience  in  com- 


munications tbat 


I  am  told  tbat  ^iu»-ale  in  tbe  Agency 
bas  responded  to  1  iirrow's  presence  in  a 
way  impossUde  wit  i  anycme  else.  He  bas 
accomplished  dian  res  at  tbe  Agency  tbat 


reflect  tbe  depth 


passionate  bellevex 


Agency  and  their 


try  win  be  far  tbe 


lliey  are  heroes  in 


As  we  cdebrate 


Under  tbe  direction 


tbe  world,  tbe  UBIA 


ue  possessed  by  few 


>f  bis  vision  and  tbe 


breadth  of  his  pe  son.    This  man  is  a 


in  tbe  ideals  of  our 


democracy;  if  he  si  oceeds  in  infusing  his 


product  with  only  a 


small  portkm  of  fa  i  idealism,  this  cotm- 


better  tot  bis  having 


come  to  Washlngto  1. 

There  are  2.700  A  nerleans  employed  at 
home,  and  1 JOO  or  srseas  by  this  Agoicy. 


many  difficult  spots. 


facing  many  dlfflcalt  decisions.  Many 
are  personally  uno  unfortaMe  in  various 
situations,  and  often  In  danger.  They 
hold  aloft  tbe  flnfst  traditions  of  our 
country. 

Also,  there  are  TJOOO  local  foreign  na- 
tionals who  work  f  >r  the  UBIA  who  are 
entitled  to  recognlt  on. 


he  loth  anniversary 


<tf  this  Agency,  let  3s  remember  that  we 
are  far  behind  the  parade.  Of  the  ele- 
ments (rf  our  strugg  e  in  the  cold  war.  this 
Is  (me  of  the  weak  !st.  It  is  one  of  the 
weakest  because  w »  have  failed  to  give 
the  Agency  the  nee  sssary  resources  with 
^ikh  to  operate  The  direction  it 
shoold  take  is  evlde  need  by  the  fact  that 
Ed  Ifurrow  has  dor  e  an  outstanding  Job. 
The  private  enterpr  se  system  in  America 
bas  not  yet  been  tli  d  In  adequately  with 
the  information  ae  Ivities  of  the  United 
SUtes.  That  Is  tb  »  big  task  yet  to  be 
accomplished. 

Sufficient  unto  t  le  day  is  the  praise 
thereof.  The  XJSU  has  done  a  good  Job 
with  what  it  has  bs  d.  Ed  Murrow  is  an 
outstanding  Admlnj  itrator.  I  take  great 
pride  In  paying  tri  mte  to  him  and  bis 
Agency  today  mi  it   lOth  anniversary. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
tbe  UJB.  Information  Agency  bas  come 
a  long  way  during  the  10  years  of  its 
exlstenoe  in  its  eflc  rts  to  convey  to  the 
world  the  Und  of  p«  ople  we  are.  tbe  kind 
ot  Oovemment  we  lave,  the  hypothesis 
upon  which  this  ountry  was  founded. 
the  achievements  ve  have  made,  the 
anHratlons  we  sha  e  in  common  with 
other  countries  in  t  le  free  world. 

UBIA  was  crea  ed  to  further  the 
achievement  of  Uj  I.  foreign  iwllcy  as 
enunciated  by  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  a  id  this  is  being  done 
moat  effectively  by  1  ifluencing  public  at- 
tttodes  abroad  in  aimwrt  of  those  ob- 
jectives. Y 

UBIA  sedcs  to  iresent  the  United 
States  as  a  strong,  lemocratic.  dynamic 
nation  qualifled  to  1  >ad  the  nations  to  a 


peaceful  world  community  of  free  and 
independent  states,  free  to  choose  their 
own  future  and  their  own  system  so  long 
as  it  does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of 
others.  We  should  help  them  In  every 
way  possible. 

Persuasion  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tools  available  to  USIA  and  that 
arsenal  must  be  as  ready  as  our  nuclear 
arsenal  and  used  as  never  before.  But 
this  arsenal  cannot  be  most  effective  un- 
less the  stature  of  the  Agency  is  raised 
in  this  country.  This,  I  believe,  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  the<;ongress  and. 
I  further  believe,  that  Congress  can  do 
ttiis  best  by  providing  USIA  with  an  ade- 
quate budget.  Yet  the  voice  of  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world  is  not  being 
outspent.  ou^ubUshed,  and  outbroad- 
cast. 

During  its  short  but  effective  existence 
USIA  has  had  the  benefit  of  well  quali- 
fied leadership,  but  with  the  appointment 
of  Edward  R.  Murrow  as  its  Director  it 
is  rising  to  a  new  professionalism.  He 
has  brought  to  this  position  a  profes- 
sional handling  of  its  responsibilities 
which  may  well  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween confusion  and  understanding  by 
pe(H)les  overseas  of  what  this  country  Is 
and  means. 

I  am  told  that  this  rising  professional- 
ism with  which  Mr.  Murrow  has  indoc- 
trinated USIA  has  also  resulted  in  rising 
standards  for  new  persons  joining  the 
Agency,  with  a  resultant  long-term  in- 
crease in  proficiency.  This  bodes  well 
for  this  country  and  its  oversea  infor- 
mation program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President.  I  can 
add  very  little  to  what  has  already  been 
said  about  the  USIA.  Ten  years  ago  this 
Agency  came  into  being  and,  like  all  in- 
fants, had  to  learn  to  creep  before  it 
could  walk.  During  this  period  of  time, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakoto  [Mr.  Mxtmdt], 
it  has  had  five  Directors.  I  do  not  know 
which  is  the  more  hazardous  occupa- 
tion— being  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  or  being  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. However,  I  congratiilate  the 
present  Administrator  of  the  USIA,  Ed 
Murrow,  on  his  success  in  avoiding  any 
missiles,  guided  or  oUierwise.  that  may 
have  been  cast  in  his  direction.  He  has 
done  excellent  woric. 

Many  think  only  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica when  they  think  of  USIA.  However, 
that  is  only  a  small  part  of  its  operations. 

The  Agency  operates  182  libraries  and 
79  reading  rooms,  and  supports  154  bi- 
national  centers  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  can  attest  to  the  good  they  have 
done,  from  firsthand  knowledge.  I  have 
visited  several  libraries  in  Latin  America. 
Those  libraries  were  all  well  patronized 
by  the  local  people.  I  was  in  Panama  on 
the  day  when  the  USIA  Ubrary  was  re- 
opened after  the  riots  of  1955.  The  way 
the  young  people,  of  Panama  were  pour- 
ing into  the  library  seeking  material  was 
a  real  revelatlon-to  me. 

The  llbrari^  throughout  South 
America  have  been  well  patronized  by 
tbe  local  PAPPle.  and  a  high  percentage 
of  them  are  teenagers.  In  some  places  I 
found  that  they  were  suffering  from  an 
acute  shortage  of  material:  and  maga- 
zines that  were  6,  8.  and  10  months  old 
were  still  in  great  demand. 


I  was  able  to  visit  Unatlonal  centers 
in  such  places  as  Caracas.  Rio,  and  La 
Paz,  and  I  was  tanpressed  with  tbe  work 
they  were  doing  and  with  their  poten- 
tialities for  doing  even  greater  good.  I 
beUeve  it  is  fitting  that  this  Agency  take 
a  bow  for  the  work  being  done  to  c<Mn- 
municate  to  our  neighbors  our  messages 
of  good  will. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  on  August  1, 
1953,  President  Eisenhower,  in  speaking 
of  the  mission  of  USIA,  said : 

The  purpoM  of  the  UB.  Information 
Agency  shall  be  to  submit  evidence  to  peoples 
of  other  nations  by  means  of  communication 
techniques  that  the  objectives  and  policies 
of  the  United  States  are  In  harmony  with 
and  will  advance  their  legitimate  aspiration 
for  freedom,  progress,  and  peace. 

During  the  short  10  years  the  Agency 
has  been  in  existence  this  purpose  has 
been  carried  out  by  explaining  and  in- 
terpreting to  foreign  peoples  the  objec- 
tives and  policies  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  by  imaglnaUvely  de- 
picting the  relationship  between  these 
policies  and  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  other  peoples  of  the  world;  by  reveal- 
ing and  countering  hostile  attempts  to 
distort  or  frustrate  the  aims  and  policies 
of  our  Government;  and  by  showing  the 
important  aspects  of  the  life  and  culture 
of  our  people  to  facilitate  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  policies  and  objectives  of 
our  Oovemment. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  done 
a  tremendous  Job  of  carrying  out  the 
piuposes  for  which  it  was  established. 
This  has  not  been  any  easy  task,  for,  as 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  present  Director 
of  the  Agency,  said  earlier  this  year : 

No  cash  register  rings  when  a  man  changes 
his  mind,  no  totals  are  nmg  up  on  people 
Impressed  with  an  idea.  There  Is  no  market 
listing  of  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  going  rate  of 
belief  in  an  ideal.  Often,  one's  best  work 
may  be  merely  to  introduce  doubt  into  minds 
already  firmly  committed.  There  are  no 
tallies  to  total  or  rams  to  surmise  when 
you've  finished  a  day  at  explaining  disarma- 
ment or  discussing  with  the  disenchanted  tbe 
hope  of  an  Alliance  for  Progress. 

On  March  14,  1961.  Mr.  Murrow  was 
confirmed  by  the  XJB.  Senate  to  be  the 
Director  of  USIA.  Today  I  am  convinced 
that  this  body  acted  wisely  on  that  date, 
for  Mr.  Murrow  has  given  USIA  his 
ability  to  communicate,  and  without  this 
ability  the  original  aims  and  objectives 
for  which  the  Congress  established  the 
Agency  could  not  be  met. 

This  Agency  must  continue  to  build 
our  Nation's  image  in  foreign  countries 
in  liehalf  of  our  interest  in  world  secu- 
rity ant'  peace. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  Au- 
gust 1  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  more  common- 
ly known  as  the  Voice  of  America.  In 
one  sense,  this  is  the  second  birthday 
which  this  Agency  has  had  this  year, 
since.  Just  15  years  ago  it  was  officially 
created  with  the  passage  of  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act — an  act  which  I  had  the  hon- 
or of  sponsoring  with  that  fine  American 
statesman.  Senator  Alexander  Smith,  of 
New  Jersey. 

That  act  had  as  its  purpose  the  objec- 
tive of  increasing  mutual  understanding 
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between  the  pecv>Ie  of  the  Uhited  States 
and  tbe  people  of  other  countrlea— to 
win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  other 
peoples. 

As  originally  set  up.  the  international 
information  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams were  in  the  Department  of  State, 
but.  in  1953.  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  special  commissions  investigat- 
ing the  program,  the  informathm  pro- 
gram was  set  up  in  a  separate  agency, 
and  it  is  the  birthday  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  that  we  commemorate  today. 

I  have  frankly  admitted  that,  when  the 
plan  was  Initiated,  I  had  some  very  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  move.  I  felt — 
and  many  other  Senators  shared  my 
doubts— that  by  removing  the  Agency 
from  the  direct  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  we  might  find  our  f  oreitm 
policy  and  oar  oversea  information  tak- 
ing dlffermg  routes.  Fortunately,  that 
has  not  occurred  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
had  my  doubts  dispelled  in  this  respect. 
As  Ambassador  George  V.  Allen,  the  man 
who  ran  this  Agency  for  more  srears  than 
anyone  else,  explained  to  me.  the  head 
of  the  Agency  has  almost  Cabinet  status 
and  has  direct  access  to  the  White  House 
and  tbe  President  and  to  top^  echelon 
people  in  the  Department  of  State,  and 
is  thus  able  to  keep  abreast  of  every 
International  development. 

I  am  sure  that  this  success  in  avoiding 
strained  relations  with  the  Department 
of  State  and  in  stifling  any  ambitions  to 
"make  policy"  rather  than  to  report  on 
policy  has  come  from  the  good  sense 
shown  by  the  Administrators  of  the  pro- 
grams. I  should  like  to  recall  the  names 
of  the  men  who  have  headed  tbe  Agency 
In  the  past  10  years: 

Theodore  C.  Streibert.  from  August 
1953  to  November  1956. 

Arthur  Larson,  from  December  1956  to 
October  1957. 

Ambassador  George  V.  Allen.  Novon- 
ber  1957  to  December  1960.  Ambassador 
Allen  was  also  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs  and  was  in  charge 
of  this  program  in  the  Department  of 
State  prior  to  the  time  the  Agency  was 
made  a  special  operating  unit. 

Abbott  Washburn  served  as  Acting  Di- 
rector from  December  1960,  to  the  end 
of  January  1961.  While  this  position  of 
Director  was  a  very  short  term,  it  Is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  Abbott  Washburn 
served  as  Deputy  Director  under  George 
Allen.  In  that  capacity,  he  did  trojan 
service,  and  made  many  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  program. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  was  appointed  In 
1961  and  serves  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  others,  too.  who  deserve 
commendation  for  their  tf orts  to  Im- 
prove, expand,  initiate,  and  r^ne  our 
oversea  information  program.  One  spe- 
cial list  of  persons  who  should  be  moi- 
Uoned  are  those  who  comprise  that  pa- 
triotic group  serving  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information.  I  would 
like  to  recall  the  names  and  dates  of 
service  for  each  of  these  men  who  has 
given  so  much  of  his  time,  thought,  and 
effort  to  aid  our  country  In  improving 
our  oversea  image.  They  are: 

Mark  F.  Bthridge.  publisher.  Louis- 
ville Courier  Journal.  January  28,  1948; 
December  15, 1950 — ^resigned. 


Ben  Hlbbs,  editor.  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  January  28, 1951;  Januaiy  27. 1954. 

Judge  Justin  Miller,  presldflnt  and 
dialimaii  of  board.  National  Agodation 
of  Broadcasten,  Jamary  28, 1948;  Jan- 
uary 6,  1056— resigned. 

Brwin  D.  Canham,  editor.  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  January  28, 1948;  Jan- 
uary 27,  1961. 

Philip  D.  Reed,  chairman  of  board. 
General  Electric  Co.,  January  28,  1948; 
January  27, 1961. 

Dr.  Mark  A.  May,  director.  Institute 
of  Human  Relations.  Tale  University. 
January  28,  1948;  January  27.  1962. 

Lewis  W.  Douglas,  former  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  January  28,  1957; 
January  27, 1962. 

Jonathan  W.  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer.  January  28.  1961; 
May  22,  1962 — resigned. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  executive  director, 
WSB,  January  28, 1961 ;  January  27. 1964. 

John  L.  Seigenthaler.  editor,  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean.  October  10,  1962;  Jan- 
uary 27,  1964— i^pointed  to  fill  vacanor 
created  by  resignation  of  Jonathan 
Daniels. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff ,  Journalist.  Cowles 
Publications.  January  28.  1962;  January 
27.  1965. 

Morris  S.  Novik.  public  service  radio 
consultant,  January  28,  1962;  January 
27.  1965. 

Sigtird  S.  Larmon,  chairman  of  board. 
Young  b  Rubicam.  January  28,  1954; 
January  27.  1966. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  the  purpose  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  is  to  tell  America's 
story  abroad.  It  seeks  to  make  our  na- 
tional pedicles  everywhere  intelligible 
and.  wherever  and  whenever  possible, 
palatable.  Its  purpose  is  also  to  asso- 
ciate our  people,  in  their  daily  lives,  their 
progress  and  their  yearnings,  with  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  all  people 
everywhere. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  employs  all  the  tech- 
niques of  modem  mass  communications: 
press,  radio,  film,  television,  libraries, 
exhibits,  the  arts,  and,  most  important, 
personal  contact  by  its  personnel  and 
their  families  overseas.  These  officers 
man  239  posts  in  106  countries  through- 
out the  world.  They  carry  on  legitimate 
information  work— devoid  of  deception, 
telling  the  truth  about  our  country — 
even  when  that  truth  may  not  bC  flatter- 
ing to  us— showing  the  progress  we  are 
making,  and  giving  good  example  for 
others  to  follow  if  and  when  they  find 
something  good  in  our  systaa  which  they 
can  utilise  in  their  national  life.  Often, 
the  good  work  which  is  done  goes  unde- 
tected for  a  long  length  of  time,  because 
It  consists  of  the  intangible  assets  of 
good  will,  deep  understanding,  and  in- 
tellectual sympathy. 

This  Agency  produces  the  basic  writ- 
ten and  illustrative  materials  which 
oversea  ofBoers  place  in  tocal  news- 
papers and  magasines  and  publl^  In 
their  own  periodicals.  It  has  a  world- 
wide radioteletypewriter  oommunieaF- 
tions  system.  It  operates  foreign  lan- 
guage printing  plants  at  Manila,  Mexico 
City,  and  Beirut. 
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The  finished  products,  such  as  maga- 
zines, periodicals,  and  bodUets,  are 
translated  and  adapted  locally  at  use  by 
librarians,  teachers,  and  students,  as 
well  as  government  leaders,  members  of 
parliament,  and  opinion  leaders  within 
a  nation.  The  anti-American  prmw- 
ganda,  and  tbe  poisonous  words  of 
ideological  enemies,  are  offset  \xy  the 
outpourings  of  our  information  centers. 

Some  30  million  people  overseas  par- 
ticipated last  year  In  information  cen- 
ter activities  in  the  174  libraries  func- 
tioning in  85  coimtries  and  in  the  160 
USIA-supported  binational  centers 
around  the  world. 

These  libraries  combine  the  func- 
tions of  library,  classroom,  commimity. 
and  adult  education  centers.  Their  vari- 
ous programs  include  film  showing,  ex- 
hibits, concerts,  lectures,  and  seminars. 
There  is  a  constant  influx  of  new  stu- 
dents at  these  centers  and  libraries  to 
attend  the  English-teaching  classes. 
,The  Agency  uses  aU  media,  tbe  television 
series.  "Let's  Learn  English,"  books, 
films,  radio,  and  live  instruction  to  meet 
the  great  demand. 

fading  enough  quallfled  teachers  of 
English  as  a  foreign  language  overseas 
to  serve  in  USIA-sponsored  programs  is 
a  continuing  problem,  and  efforts  are 
constantly  made  to  train  new  teachers. 
These  English-teaching  programs  are 
successfully  carried  on  in  72  countries, 
with  some  230.000  students  participating. 

These  libraries  and  centers  present  ex- 
hibits of  materials  which  tell  the  Amer- 
ican story  abroad.  The  Telestar  exhibit. 
which  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  un- 
usual achievement  of  m airing  transat- 
lantic communications  possible,  has 
drawn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
supplementing  the  live  network  programs 
which  Telstar  is  able  to  transmit 

Films  are  used  extensively  for  infor- 
mation and  training,  and  are  highly  ef- 
fective. The  Agency  covers  in  detail  an 
the  methods  of  communications  and  in- 
formation, adapting  and  moulding  eac^ 
to  flt  the  needs  of  the  areas  which  are 
served. 

On  the  10th  Urthday  of  USIA.  It  is 
fitting  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  have 
this  Agency  with  its  group  of  specialists 
serving  on  the  international  frontiers  to 
tell  the  story  of  freedom. 

It  is  effective — If  it  were  not,  the  Com- 
munists would  not  be  usdng  2,000  Jam- 
ming transmitters  to  try  to  stop  tbe  flow 
of  information.  The  Sino-Sovlet  bloc 
spends  several  times  as  much  money  try- 
ing to  muffle  the  Voice  of  America  as 
the  broadcasts  themselves  cost.  ^ 

Some  evidence  that  the  V(^oe  of 
America  is  listened  to  is  demonstrated 
by  the  18,000  letters  received  from  listen- 
ers in  Yugoslavia  alone  during  a  single 

WCCK* 

I  flrmly  bdieve  that  this  Agency  has  a 
great  future,  and  I  believe  that  studies 
should  be  hdd  both  by  Congress  and  the 
Executive  on  further  expansion  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Agency,  eapedaUy 
tai  view  of  taktteated  changes  In  the  in- 
tematicmal  picture.  I  believe  that  a 
regrouping  of  some  of  our  oversea  activi- 
ties oouki  provide  UBIA  with  new  re- 
spoosibilittes  which  it  can  adequately 
handle  in  its  capacity  as  Infonnatton 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  a  great  Nation.  Our 
people  are  dedicated  to  goals  of  inter- 
national progress  and  peace.  Our  jrear- 
ly  record  as  a  Nation  and  a  people  is 
filled  with  dramatic  and  soUd  efforts  for 
peace,  noble  achievements  in  the  cause 
of  t^eedom,  oompassicmate  deeds  to  help 
the  peoples  of  imderdeveloped  lands, 
qDectacular  accomplishments  in  science, 
and  steady  progress  in  securing  the  dig- 
nity and  equality  of  the  individual  at 
borne  and  throughout  the  world. 

We.  as  Members  of  Congress  and — 
indeed — as  politicians,  should  realize 
above  all  others  that  achievement  and 
success  should  not  be  buried  in  record 
Ixwlcs.  We  want  others  to  bear  about 
our  achievements  and  successes,  to  un- 
derstand them,  and — yes — to  be  im- 
pressed by  them. 

But  human  beings  do  not  learn  by 
osmosis.  The  bells  do  not  ring  auto- 
matically and  the  people  do  not  applaud 
instinctively  throughout  the  world  every 
time  this  Nation  does  something  effec- 
tive to  advance  the  cause  of  peace,  the 
principle  of  freedom,  and  the  progress 
of  man.  The  peoples  of  other  nations 
must  be  given  the  facts  of  our  achieve- 
ments, through  every  device  and  tech- 
nique Of  modem  communication  at  our 
command. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  UJB.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Today,  I  rise  to  emphasize  the  intrin- 
sic worth  of  USIA  and  its  purpose  and 
to  commend  USIA's  work. 

Yesterday  was  a  significant  milestone 
for  the  UJB.  Information  Agency — its 
10th  anniversary. 

On  August  1,  "1853.  USIA  was  estab- 
lished by  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  8.  This  plan  provided  that  the 
^ency  would  be  in  charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's overseas  information  activi- 
ties and  would  receive  foreign  policy 
guidance  from  the  Department  of  State. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  influence 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  Ideas,  knowledge,  and 
attitudes  cannot  be  weighed  or  sum- 
marized statistically.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  understanding  ^of  the 
United  States,  its  policies  and  achieve- 
ments throughout  the  world  because  of 
the  efforts  of  USIA  Is  widespread,  deep 
and  enduring. 

We  can  measure  the  specific  activities 
and  scope  of  the  Agency  through  the  va- 
rious forms  of  modem  communication. 
Personally.  I  am  impressed  that  USIA, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  a  single  Polaris  sub- 
marine, is  able  to  do  so  much  in  so  many 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  Agency's  radio  arm,  the  Voice  of 
America,  now  broadcasts  789  hours 
weekly  in  36  languages.  More  than  14,- 
000  hours  a  week  on  tape  go  to  foreign 
AM  stations.  We  have  90  radio  trans- 
mitters— 57  overseas  and  42  in  the 
United  States. 

Every  month,  600  million  people  see 
USIA  films  produced  in  52  languages. 
The  Agency  has  placed  7.500  projectors 
all  over  the  world  and  established  220 
Him  libraries  in  104  countries. 

For  television.  USIA  sends  500  films  a 
jrear  to  65  count;ries.  In  Latin  America 
al(me,  our  programs  are  sent  to  50  sta- 


tions in  17  coimtries.  A  special  program 
Utled  "Let's  Leam  English"  is  seen  in 
35  countries  over  55  stations. 

For  the  press  and  various  publicaticms 
of  other  nations,  USIA  files  10,000  words 
a  day  by  wireless.  These  messages  and 
articles  go  to  109  USIA  posts,  66  maga- 
sines,  and  20  newspapers  in  various  lan- 
guages produced  locally  at  USIA  posts. 
The  Agency  also  publishes  two  major 
magazines — "America  Illustrated"  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  and  "Al 
Hayat"  for  Arabic  countries. 

With  the  State  Department.  USIA 
helps  to  sponsor  5,000  exchanges  of  stu- 
dents and  leaders  each  year. 

At  any  one  time,  almost  300  exhibits 
are  circulating  throughout  the  world. 

The  Agency  sponsors  183  libraries  in 
88  countries  and  154  binational  centers — 
119  of  them  in  Latin  America.  Thirty 
million  people  a  year  visit  these  libraries 
and  centers. 

Since  1953,  more  than  1  million  per- 
sons have  been  taught  English  through 
USIA's  live  instruction  program. 

The  messages  and  news  sent  through 
USIA  facilities  to  the  world,  in  the  past 
year,  have  informed  others  of  such 
achievements  as  the  historic  space  fiight 
of  MaJ.  Gordon  Cooper,  UB.  policy  and 
action  during  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  con- 
tinuing problan  of  free  Berlin,  and  our 
efforts  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

USIA's  reporting  of  the  spaceflight 
by  Major  Cooper,  incidentally,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  diawn  the  largest  world 
radio  audience  for  a  single  event  in  the 
history  of  broadcasting. 

With  USIA,  right  now  we  have  the 
opportuni^  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
world  of  U.S.  initiative  for  peace  in  our 
efforts  for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
negotiated  in  Moscow. 

I  have  personally  seen  the  work  of  the 
Agency  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and    * 
Latin  America. 

During  the  past  year,  in  particular,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  exten- 
sively the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  in  Latin  America.  In  my 
report  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  issued 
in  late  March  of  this  year.  I  noted  the 
improvements  in  the  work  of  USIA  that 
had  taken  place  over  the  previous  year. 
Progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year  in  Latin  American  universities  in 
coml>ating  communistic  student  activity 
and  propaganda.  The  Voice  of  America 
has  been  strengthened  lx>th  in  terms  of 
its  signal  strength  and  in  terms  of  serv- 
ice to  local  broadcasters. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  stated  about 
Latin  America,  "this  area  is  the  most 
critical  area  in  the  world"  as  far  as  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  concerned. 

At  a  time  when  Communist  influence 
in  Latin  America  is  increasing,  the 
threat  of  Communist  penetration  of  the 
student  and  intellectual  movements,. into 
the  propaganda  madia,  labor  and  agri- 
cultural fields  is  growing,  the  educational 
and  propaganda  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government  must  be  stein>ed  up.  We 
have  increased  our  foreign  aid  program 
in  Latin  America  substantially  but  have 
not  made  pn:q;>ortionate  increases  In  the 
budgets  for  educational  and  propaganda 
activity.  And  yet  if  one  has  to  choose. 
there  is  a  good  argument  to  be  made  that 
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it  is  even  more  important  to  increase  our 
expenditures  in  the  educational,  propa- 
ganda, and  cultural  fields  than  in  the 
purely  econcHnic  field.  Both  are  needed, 
but  we  still  tend  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  first. 

In  deciding  on  the  scope  of  our  effort 
in  the  educational  and  propaganda  field, 
we  must  remember  always  that  the  con- 
tinued Marxist  grip  on  the  minds  of 
Latin  American  university  professors 
and  the  students  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ideological  basis  of  communism  is  its 
principal  attraction  for  educated  groups, 
not  its  economic  critique.  It  is  for  that 
reason,  as  I  stated  in  my  report  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  "that  communism 
captures  the  university  before  the  slum." 
*'This  is  one  more  reason,"  I  continued, 
"why  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
education,  on  propaganda,  on  exposing 
both  the  elite  groups  and  the  public  at 
large  to  liberal  democratic  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions." 

Since  our  obligations  in  Latin  America 
in  the  propaganda  and  information  fields 
are  eminently  greater  than  before,  and 
because  the  same  is  true  generally  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  it 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to  cut  back 
on  USIA  appropriations.  I  am  disturbed 
to  note  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  cut  the  proposed  USIA 
budget  by  $15,200,000.  The  administra- 
tion's request  for  $157,900,000  was  cut  to 
$142,700,000.  I  have  seen  no  convincing 
argument  to  Justify  this  cut.  If  the  Sen- 
ate allows  this  cut  to  stand,  it  would  in 
my  view  be  a  grave  error.  I  know  that 
this  Senator  will  work  to  restore  the  full 
amount  and  I  am  confident  that  I  will  be 
Joined  by  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
attonpt  The  U.S.  Information  Agency 
has  earned  a  vote  of  confidence,  it  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  greater  challenges  which  the 
United  States  faces  in  Latin  America,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Asia,  and  it  is  my  view 
that  Congress  should  provide  the  funds 
that  are  needed  to  do  the  Job. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  D.  RHODES.  UP- 
ON HIS  REnREBfENT  AS  OFFICIAL 
REPORTER  OF  DEBATES,  UJB.  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
on  July  31  many  of  my  colleagues  spoke 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  about  a  man 
who  has  served  many  years  in  this  very 
Chamber. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  unable 
to  be  here  when  these  remarks  were  ex- 
changed about  John  D.  Rhodes,  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  add  a  few  of 
my  own  words  about  John  Rhodes  and 
his  44  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  Senate. 

It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Rhodes  for  his  devotipn  to  a 
difficult  task  and  for  the  imusually'  fine 
patience  and  talents  he  has  always 
brought  to  his  assignment. 

It  is  also  my  pleasure  to  refer  to  this 
exceptional  public  servant  as  Brother 
John  D.  Rhodes.  As  a  member  of  the 
Kappa  Sigma  fraternity,  I  am  proud  to 
point  out  that  Brother  John  Rhodes  is  a 


member  of  the  Alpha  Eta  Chapter  of 
George  Washington  University,  which 
was  established  in  1892.  Brother  Rhodes 
has  been  a  member  of  this  chapter  of  our 
fraternity  since  December  14, 1901. 

I  wlshlJohn  Rhodes  well  in  his  many 
years  of  fruitful  endeavor  ahead,  and 
hope  that  he  will  return  to  visit  often 
in  this  Chamber  where  he  has  made  so 
distinguished  a  career. 

Bfr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  while 
I  was  away  in  Peru,  the  word  came  to  the 
ite  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  John 
i,  who  is  the  Chief  Reporter  of  our 
professional  reporting  staff.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  owes  Mr.  Rhodes  more 
thanks  than  does  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  because  his  patience  and 
understanding  over  the  years  in  connec- 
tion with  pages  of  remarlEs  that  I  have 
made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Con- 
GRKSsiONAL  Rbcoro.  really  exceed  all  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  a  servant  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  gracious,  he 
has  been  understanding,  he  has  at  aJl 
times  been  helpful,  and  I  shall  forever 
be  grateful  to  him.  In  fact,  he  has  been 
a  wise  adviser  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  because  he  has,  on  many  occa- 
sions, helped  me  avoid  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  mistakes  in  the  pres- 
entation of  •  material  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted for  the  CONGRXSSIOMAL  RXCORD. 

I  engage  in  no  overstatement  when  I 
say  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  given  a  great 
example  of  what  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  a  wonderful  civil  servant 
should  be.  He  leaves  with  us  a  record  of 
service  to  the  Senate  that  will  be  forever 
a  great  monument  that  his  many  friends 
will  point  to  with  pride;  and  all  of  us  in 
the  Senate,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Rhodes,  are 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  consider 
him  one  of  our  cherished  friends. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President, 
there  are  few  callings  which  hold  a 
greater  fascination  for  me  than  that  of 
stenographer  or  reporter  of  debates  as 
we  call  these  wizards  who  sit  among  us 
and  record  so  accurately  what  we  say. 
Often  as  I  have  watched  John  Rhodes 
and  his  colleagues  at  their  business,  I 
marvel  at  this  magic  which  they  have  so 
capably  mastered. 

I  think  of  David  Copperfield  trying  to 
leam  shorthand.  In  utter  frustration 
and  perplexity,  after  practicing  most  of 
the  night  with  the  help  of  Aunt  Betsey, 
Traddles,  and  Mr.  Dick,  he  remarked, 
looking  at  his  notes: 

As  to  reading  them  after  I  had  got  them, 
I  might  as  weU  have  copied  the  Chinese  In- 
scriptions on  an  immense  collection  of  tea- 
chests,  or  the  golden  characters  on  all  the 
great  red  and  green  bottles  in  the  chemists' 
shops. 

Madam  President,  it  might  very  well 
be  that  John  Rhodes  felt  despair  when 
he  was  learning  the  art  of  reporting.  If 
so,  it  was  our  good  fortune.  For  it  prob- 
ably contributed  to  his  determination  to 
excel,  which  was  responsible  for  his  43 
years  of  faithful  and  devoted  service  to 
this  Nation  and  her  people. 

I  wish  for  John  Rhodes  many  years  of 
happiness  in  retirement.  He  so  richly 
dteerves  our  high  praise,  our  best  wishes 
and  our  sincere  thanks. 


CHARTER  HESLEP 


Mr.  KBPAUVER.  Madam  President, 
in  the  untimely  passing  of  Charter  Hes- 
lep.  Washington  has  lost  one  of  its  fin- 
est citizens  and  Government  one  of  its 
most  dedicated  and  capable  pubUc  serv- 
ants. Charter  Heslep,  at  the  age  of  59, 
passed  away  in  Beiiceley,  Calif.,  follow- 
ing a  heart  attack.  Charter  came  to 
Washington  as  a  reporter  on  the  Daily 
News  and  became  its  managing  editor 
in  the  early  forties.  Thereafter  he  did 
an  important  assignment  with  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  and  became 
Washington  manager  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  Before  coming  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  he  was 
editor  of  the  Congressional  News  Quar- 
terly. He  was  well  known  and  highly 
respected  by  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  UjB.  Senate, 
where  he  had  a  very  broad  acquaintance. 
To  many  of  us  he  was  a  thoughtful  ad- 
viser on  public  affairs.  He  had  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment and  of  lntemati<Hial  problems. 
Over  a  considerable  period  I  had  the 
privilege  of  having  his  advice  in  con- 
nection with  proposals  to  reorganize  Con- 
gress and  in  the  pr^aration  of  a  book 
in  the  early  forties,  "Twentieth  Century 
Congress."  I  shall  greatly  miss  him  as 
a  close  personal  friend.  My  wife.  Nancy, 
and  I  extend  to  his  wife,  Margaret,  and 
to  their  two  fine  children,  Sarah  and 
Thomas,  our  sympathy  and  affection. 


UNDERMININO  THE  AUJANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
during  these  critical  times,  it  Is  more 
vital  than  ever  for  people  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  not  to  misunderstand  the 
motives  of  the  United  States.  Our  coun- 
try and  our  people  want  them  to  live 
better  and  we  are  doing  all  that  we  can 
to  help  them  improve  their  standard  of 
living.  Whoever  distorts  that  Impres- 
sion is  dohig  a  disservice  to  the  United 
States. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  highly  recommend 
an  editorial  appearing  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Undermining  the 
Alliance."  The  editorial  expresses  very 
clearly  the  harm  being  done  by  some 
American  drug  manufacturers  who  are 
blocking  efforts  to  sell  low-priced  drugs 
in  Latin  America. 

As  chairman  of  the  Sul>committee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  I  am  trying  to 
bring  the  facts  of  this  case  before  the 
American  people.  American  firms  should 
have  the  right  to  compete  in  any  market, 
here  or  abroad,  without  l)eing  subject  to 
concerted  harassment  and  restraints  <m 
the  part  of  their  competitors.  In  this 
instance,  as  the  Post  so  rightly  says, 
these  practices  "would  tandsh  the  repu- 
tation of  American  business  in  Latin 
America."  In  a  larger  sense,  they  will 
hurt  our  efforts  to  make  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  succeed,  as  well  as  distorting 
the  image  that  the  United  States  Is  try- 
ing to  project  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where. 

This  is  recognized  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  which,  in  a 
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ht  Port  warns  that 


efforts  by  some  Ai  lerlean  drug  manu- 
factuxecs  "to  pxevei  it  tbe  distribution  of 
low-prfoed  drugs  ni  der  generic  names  in 
theRembllc  of  Co  ombia  seem  Ukelj  to 
prop-  ^p  antl-An  erlcan  charges  of 
Yankee  imperlalim ."  It  states  that  the 
Colombian  generic  irug  program  is  "an 
altenoative  to  the  ei  tabUshment  of  a  na- 
tJonaWanrt  drug  inmistry."  and  that  an 
American  drug  oonpany  is  now  selling 
drugs  "at  fraetioQs  >f  the  prices  of  their 
trademarked  count  Bxparts."  yet  "it  is 
eamfaig  iwtj  satlst  letory  pronts." 

The  Port  editor  al  goes  on  to  say, 
"Cleazlir.  this  is  an  issue  which  should 
not  be  left  in  limbo  "  TIm  investigation 
should  go  forward  oot  only  to  preserve 
the  light  of  Amerlc  m  free  enterprise  to 
compete  anywhere,  mt  to  rtlmlntte  any 
possible  impression  hat  the  UjB.  Senate 
would  rajltulste  t4  pressure  tw  Amer- 
ican drug  manuf ac  urers  and  would  eo- 
<V>erate  to  any  est  nt  in  sweeping  this 
inquiry  under  the  ng.  Without  ques- 
tlon.  the  stature  an  1  dignity  of  the  UjB. 
Senate  are  now  inrolved  in  this  case. 
Only  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
wm  be  aatlsltetory . 

TIM  suboommitte  has  Issued  subpenas 
to  a  Dumber  of  drug  companies  and 
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to  enUat  the  auppott  of  the  UJB.  Oovemment 
m  SB  effort  to  prevent  the  dlatrlbutlon  of 


Ooiwhts  la  a  poor  coostry.  Ita  lOQlater 
of  PubUo  Health.  Dr.  Jem  VeUa  Patlno,  a 
world-renowned  aurgeon.  baa  stated  that 
four-Aftha  of  the  population  la  unable  to 
purcbaae  vitally  needed  drugs  at  tbe  list 
prleea  quoted  by  American  manufacturers. 
And  aa  an  alternative  to  the  estabUabment 
of  a  natlonallaed  drug  Industry,  tbe  Idnlstry 
of  Health  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
McKesson  *  Robblna  to  supply  low-coat  dnigs 
under  generic  namea. 

McKesson  Is  now  selling  chloramphenicol, 
an  Important  antibiotic,  and  Isonlaslde,  a 
dnig  used  In  tbe  batUe  against  tuberculosU, 
at  fraetlona  of  the  prlcee  of  their  trade- 
marked  oounterparta.  But  even  at  prioee 
which  are  far  below  thoee  charged  by  com- 
petttora,  McKeaaon  reporU  that  It  Is  earning 
very  satlafaetory  proflta. 

In  an  attempt  to  bead  off  a  formal  InTestl- 
gatlon  Into  the  actlvltlea  of  tbe  drug  manu- 
facturers, the  caae  devticqied  by  the  staff  of 
Senator  Ksrauvn's  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
was  traasferred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tlona  Coaimtttae.  And  tbe  latter  committee 
baa  recommended  that  the  matter  be  turned 
ovar  to  the  Juatlee  and  Stoto  Departments. 

Clearly  this  la  an  Issue  which  should  not 
be  left  In  Umbo.  Practices  which  would 
tamlah  the  reputation  of  American  bnirinoss 
In  Latin  America  have  been  alleged  and  they 
ahould  be  fully  Inveetlr^ted. 


PASSABiAQUOIXJT    TIDAL    POWER- 
ST.      JOHN      RIVER       PROPOSAL 
'  STUDUBB  j 

Mrs.  BMrra.  Madam  President,  this 
morning  I  conferred  with  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Siibcommlttee  on 
Public  Works  with  respect  to  my  request 
of  July  18.  1963.  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary additional  funds  required  by  the 
Army  Engineers  to  expedite  and  com- 
plete the  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power- 
St.  John  River  proposal  studies. 

I  am  happy  to  report  good  news  for 
the  people  of  Maine  as  the  staff  reported 
to  me  that  the  matter  had  been  pursued 
with  the  Anny  Engineers  and  that  favor- 
able and  prompt  action  on  my  requert 
was  expected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
of  July  18.  1963,  to  Chairman  Eluensu 
and  his  reply  of  July  23,  1963.  be  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
asfoUows:  i 

I  17.S.    SSNATZ, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Julf  18. 1963. 
Hon.  AuuKX  J.  EujEWDaa. 
Chatrman.  Public  Work*  Subcommittee.  Ap- 
propHationa    Committee,    V.S.    Senate. 
WaahingtOH.DXJ. 

Dbab  Ma.  CBAiBMair:  At  a  White  House 
conference  on  July  IS,  1963.  the  President 
commented  favorably  on  the  recently  com- 
pleted Department  of  the  Interior  report 
on  the  International  Passamaquoddy  tidal 
power  project  and  upper  St.  John  River 
hydroelectric  power  development.  The  Presi- 
dent directed  the  UJ3.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  tbe  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  proceed  Immediately  with  such  additional 
studies  and  pl^ms  as  are  necessary  with  a 
view  to  an  early  authorization. 

Aa  you  know,  tbe  flacal  year  1964  budget 
request  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  includes 
$85,000  for  continuation  of  the  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  St.  John  River  basin.  An 
Increase  in  this  request  appears  to  be  needed 


In  order  to  provide  ftmds  for  the  added 
studlea  directed  by  tbe  PreaMeat. 

I  have  aupportad  for  a  number  of  years 
the  appropriation  of  fonda  for  an  adequate 
atudy  of  tbe  eeonomle  f  eaalbUlty  of  develop- 
ing tbe  hydroelectric  potential  of  tb*  Inter- 
national Paaaamaquoddy  tidal  power  project 
and  of  the  St.  John  River.  X  believe  that  we 
should  expeditiously  carry  these  ctudlea  for- 
ward to  the  point  where  a  determination  can 
be  made  aa  to  the  economic  feaalblllty  ot 
thia  project.  Tlierefore,  I  urgenUy  request 
that  you  ask  the  Corpe  of  Xnglneers  to  Inform 
the  committee  aa  to  tbe  "MltVr>ntJ  funda 
needed  for  the  further  engineering  atudlee 
directed  by  the  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1964  should 
include  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  cost 
of  these  engineering  atudlee  aa  weU  aa  to 
continue  the  St.  John  River  basin  compre- 
henalve  study. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M«— >— r  CMMam  Smith. 

UJS.  Senator. 

UjB.  Sbns]^ 
Wa*htngton.  D.O^  July  23.  IHi. 
Hon.  MAaoAaar  CBaas  Smm, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

DBAa  Sorasoa  Sicmi:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  July  18.  196S,  eonoemlng  tbe  need 
for  an  Increaae  la  tbe  approprlatlona  for 
the  St.  John  River  basin  study  In  order  that 
the  Corps  ot  Knglneers  can  carry  out  the  di- 
rective of  the  President  to  proceed  imme- 
diately with  certain  additional  engineering 
Investigations  of  the  propoeed  International 
Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project  and  tbe 
upper  St.  John  Blver  bydroeleetrlo  power 
developmant. 

In  accordance  with  your  reqxieet,  X  shall 
obtain  from  the  Corps  of  Bnglneera  their 
requlrementa  and  capability  for  undertak- 
ing theee  investigatlona  In  fiscal  year  1964. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  FubUc  WorJu. 


CXJNSTRUCnON  OP  POLARIS 
SUBMARINES 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  earlier 
this  week  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hamp^ire  [li4r.  Corroif] 
expressed  dismay  over  the  announce- 
ment that  of  six  Polaris  submarines  to  be 
built  during  flacal  1964,  three  of  the  con- 
tracts would  go  to  the  Electric  Boat  Co.» 
in  Groton.  Conn.,  two  would  be  con- 
structed at  another  private  shipyard  at 
Newport  News.  Va.,  and  one  at  a  Oov- 
vemment  shipyard  in  California. 

I  can  well  understand  the  disappoint- 
ment of  my  colleague  that  none  of  these 
contracts  went  to  the  naval  shipyard  at 
Portsmouth.  N.H..  in  which  lie  is  so 
deeply  and  properly  interested.  In  fact, 
my  colleague  stoted  that  he  was  "amased 
and  shocked  by  the  devel(q;unents  today." 
because  five  of  the  six  Polaris  subma- 
rines are  to  be  constructed  at  private 
shipyards. 

I  wish  to  applaud  the  decision  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  award  these  con- 
tracts to  private  companies.  If  a  private 
slilpyard  can  build  a  Polaris  submarine, 
as  good  or  better,  at  less  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  then,  by  all  means, 
it  should  g^  the  contracts. 

Naturally,  I  am  proud  and  pleased  by 
the  fact  that  a  company  in  my  State  is 
doing  such  a  good  Job  that  it  can  win  SO 
percent  of. the  Polaris  submarine  con- 
struction work  during  a  particular  year. 


196S 
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This  is  a  great  tribute  to  both  the 
management  and  the  workers  at  Electric 
Boat  Co..  and  cue  which  I  think  they 
richly  deserve. 

It  was  only  recently,  during  my  first 
2  srears  in  the  Senate,  that  the  Electric 
Boat  Co.  was  not  winning  many  new 
contracte. 

Some  workers  had  to  be  laid  off;  others 
were  on  short  hours.  The  situation  was 
serious,  and  I  well  recall  my  concern 
and  that  of  others  over  the  possibility 
that  skilled  employees  would  be  perma- 
nently lost  to  an  important  segment  of 
our  defense  industry. 

The  same  concern  lias  been  expressed 
now,  because  the  Government-owned 
yard  at  Portsmouth.  N.H..  and  Kittery. 
Maine,  only  built  one  attack  submarine 
last  year,  and  is  not  slated  to  construct 
any  of  the  six  Polaris  submarines  in  the 
new  fiscal  year. 

But  we  should  not  award  work  to  any 
yard,  whether  privately  or  Government 
owned,  simply  to  keep  it  going.  I  think 
the  experience  at  Groton  shows  a  better 
way  to  keep  a  yard  going. 

During  the  short  period  of  time  when 
the  Groton  yard  was  not  getting  enough 
.  work,  the  Navy  Department  said  that 
the  bids  were  not  competitive  enough. 
Electric  Boat  was  underbid  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  and  since  the  Navy  Depiirt- 
ment  was  unwilling  to  award  a  contract 
to  Groton  imder  these  conditions,  the 
company  lost  business,  and  workers  and 
their  families  suffered  economic  hard- 
ship for  a  period  of  time. 

The  future  may  have  seemed  imcertain 
then,  but  we  all  know  what  an  outstand- 
ing Job  has  been  done  since. 

Last  year,  fiscal  1963,  for  example, 
Electric  Boat  launched  four  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  one  nuclear-powered  attack 
submarine. 

The  merits  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  have  been  shown  in  this  case. 
Competition  must  be  met.  in  order  to 
survive  In  the  business  world,  and  this 
has  been  done  in  my  Stote.  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  announcement  this  wedc 
that  one-half  of  the  Polaris  submarines 
to  be  buUt  in  fiscal  1964  will  be  con- 
tracted for  in  Groton. 

This  is  good  news  for  many  people  in 
my  Stote,  especially  in  southeastern  Con- 
necticut where  Groton  is  located. 

I  do  not  believe  that  defense  contracte 
should  be  awarded  on  a  geographic  or 
political  basis.  There  are  many  Con- 
necticut companies  that  bid  for  defense 
work,  and  I  will  continue  to  tiy  to  help 
out  so  they  will  receive  a  fair  share  of 
.  this  mulUbillion  dollar  expenditure  each 
year. 

But  I  do  expect  these  companies,  and 
businesses  in  ottier  Stotes  as  well,  to  give 
the  Defense  Department  the  most  for 
each  dollar  it  spends. 

In  the  case  of  the  Polaris  submarine 

contracte.  Electric  Boat  Co.  is  doing  Just 

^   that,  and  for  this  reason  I  think  the 

awarding   of   three   contracte   is   fully 

Justified  and  praiseworthy. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  DR.  ROBERT 
M.  WHITE  AS  CHIEP  OP  THE 
WEATHER    BUREAU 

Mr.  DODD.    Madam  President,  earlier 
this  week  the  President  named  Dr.  Rob- 


ert M.  White,  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Reichelderfer  as  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

The  lUHDointment  of  Dr.  White  is  an 
excellent  one.  for  he  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  field  of 
weather  research.  Graduating  with  a 
bachelor  of  arte  degree  in  geology  from 
Harvard,  Dr.  White  received  a  master 
of  science  degree  in  meteorology  from 
the  Massachusette  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  in  1950.  a  doctorate  in  meteor- 
ology also  from  MIT.  During  World 
War  n.  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
.AiE.,^rce,  with  duties  in  weather  fore- 
casting. 

From  1952  to  1958.  Dr.  White  was 
Chief  of  the  Large  Scale  Process  Branch 
of  the  Atmospheric  Analysis  Laboratory 
at  the  Cambridge  Research  Center.  At 
Cambridge  he  directed  a  study  program 
of  the  dsmamics  of  the  general  circula- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  long-range  fore- 
casting, and  steUstical  weather  predic- 

tiOZL 

In  1958.  Dr.  White  became  chief  of  the 
Meteorological  Development  Laboratory 
at  Cambridge.  In  this  position,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  technical  direction 
of  an  extensive  research  program  in 
weather  prediction,  atmospheric  dynam- 
ics, applied  climatology  and  meteor- 
ology, and  meteorological  equipment. 

In  July  of  1959.  Dr.  White  came  to 
Connecticut  to  head  the  Weather  Re- 
search Center  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Co..  and  to  supervise  ite  research  and 
development  program  in  meteorology. 
He  soon  became  associate  director  of  the 
Travelers  Research  Department,  and  at 
the  present  time  he  serv^  as  ite 
president. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  White.  His  work  at  Trav- 
elers and  his  wide  range  of  ^icperience 
makes  him  eminently  qualified  to  be 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 


PROPOSAL  BY  CIVIL  AERONAyTTCS 
BOARD  TO  REDUCE  SUBSIDIES 
FOR  LOCAL  AIRLINES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
many  areas  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  the  Middle  West,  are  greatly 
concerned  about  a  plan  being  proposed 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which 
would  drastically  reduce  annual  subsidy 
for  local  airlines. 

The  recommendations  proposed  by  the 
CAB  and  which.  I  am  advised,  are  now 
being  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  could  bring  about  a  serious  cur- 
tailment of  air  service  to  communities 
which  must  depend  on  feeder  airline 
service.  Feeder  airline  service  is  most 
important  to  areas  that  are  not  heavily 
populated  and  are  great  distances  from 
metropolitan  centers  with  their  trans- 
continental air  service. 

The  CAB  in  ite  early  days  promoted 
and  encouraged  the  use  and  growth  of 
airlines.  This  was  essential  in  order  to 
establish  air  transportaticm  in  our  Na- 
tion. Now  it  proposes,  through  recom- 
mendations to  slash  subsidies,  to  curtail 
service  under  the  so-called  use-it-or- 
lose-it  policy,  which  requires  cities  to 
have  at  least  1.800  passengers  annually 
boarding  feeder  line  planes. 


Under  this  policy.  Kansas  cities  such 
as  Goodland.  Hays.  Great  Bend.  Garden 
City,  and  Dodge  City,  would  be  penalized. 
Air  tranqwrtation  is  expanding  rapidly 
in  this  section  of  our  State,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  no  action  will  be  taken,  either 
through  the  CAB  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  will  affect  this  service 
which  is  so  vitfd  to  Kansas.  The  same 
situation  prevails  in  many  other  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle  be  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
asfoUows: 

AntLiNE  Saavicx  Paciwc  SuiaH 
(By  John  y-tmmfirmA.n ) 

Local  airline  service  to  hundreds  of  VS. 
cities — Including  five  In  Fflntsi  and  three 
in  Oklahoma — hangs  In  balance. 

Poesible  loss  of  airline  service  to  Goodland, 
Hays,  Great  Bend,  Garden  City,  and  Dodge 
City  In  Kansas  and  Guymcm.  Muskogee  and 
Duncan,  Okla.,  came  to  llf^t  Sunday  ae  the 
Wichita  Bagle  learned  of  a  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  plan  to  effect  drastle  ^tiw^i^i  reduc- 
tKns  In  local  airline  aubaldlee.  The  CAB 
plan,  now  Undw  study  by  the  Budget  Bureau, 
would  reduce  feeder  line  subsidy  by  as  much 
as  $25  million  by  19d8. 

Kli*OBX   BTIXX  COtmOKtmAL 

■Hie  stlll-oonfldentlal  nport  Is  being 
readied  In  Washington  for  submission  to 
President  Kennedy. 

In  his  1962  transportation  message  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asked  the  CAB  for  Ito  views. 
Because  of  tbe  Impact  of  CAB's  proposal  on 
roughly  one-fourth  of  the  481  points  served 
by  the  Natlon'a  18  local  aervlee  alrllnea,  the 
report  Is  fast  becoming  political  dynamite. 

Baalcally,  CAB  proposee  to  cut  tbe  i>««iiii|i 
subeldy  bill  by  $3.6  to  $6  million  which.  In 
6  years,  would  mean  reduction  In  subsidy  by 
36  or  40  percent. 

Local  airlines  have  based  their  progress  In 
reducing  subsidy  on  growth  In  traffic  and 
revenuee  plus  greater  economy  through  Im- 
proved aircraft. 

CAB'S  approach  to  subsidy  reduction  Is 
viewed  aa  diametrically  different,  namely,  re- 
duced airline  service  to  fit  the  subsidy  aUot- 
ment.  Fllghte  ov^  a  given  number  would 
not  be  subsidized. 

Under  the  i»-oposal  CAB's  use-lt-or-loee-lt 
poUcy  would  come  in  for  stricter  enforce- 
ment. Under  the  use-lt-or-loee-lt  poUcy 
CAB  expecte  cities  being  served  to  have  1  JOG 
passengers  annually  (average  8  per  day) 
boarding  aircraft  of  the  feeder  line. 

It  is  on  this  particular  point  that  dtlea  In 
Oklahoma  and  Kanaas  bav<e  airline  eervlce 
which  hangs  in  balance.  The  dtles  of  Good- 
land,  Hays,  Great  Bend,  Garden  City,  and 
Dodge  City  in  Kansas  and  Guymon.  Muskogee 
and  Duncan  in  Oklahoma  are  nmnbered 
among  the  89  cities  in  the  Nation  which 
boarded  less  than  1300  passengers  in  1062 
and  were  sUU  being  served  In  May  196S. 

CBMTBAI.  SiaVSS   AIX 

AU  Of  the  dttee  In  the  two  Stotes  are 
served  by  Central  Alrllnee. 

It  appears  the  Budget  Btueau  wUl  have 
the  report  ready  for  submission  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent In  2  to  3  weeks.  Public  release  of  the 
report  details.  If  decided  upon,  would  be 
handled  through  the  White  House. 

Cities  on  the  Central  Airlines  route  struc- 
ture, other  than  In  Kanssa  and  Oklahoma, 
not  meeting  minimum  CAB  requlreuMnte 
Include  Paris,  Tex.,  and  Lamar,  Colo. 


FOREIGN  AID 
Mr.  TOWER.    Madam  President  the 
manner  in  which  America  distributes  ito 
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tonttxi  sld  bas  ln4r  1>een  «  sobjcet  of 
copcgn  for  our  c  tiMtas.  I&deed,  the 
Tslne  Off  the  prof;  am  itself  has  been 
qneftlonertby  a  greit  many  people.  Part 
of  that  questtontng :  tas  been  preelpMated 
Igr  revelatkms  that  oar  Ooremment,  In 
maaj  eases,  seems  more  Intent  on  In- 
fluenctng  the  dev^  unent  of  socialism  in 
so-called  "emeiglm  "  cocmtries  than  In 
the  development  d  the  free  enterprise 
system  that  buflt  oc  r  own  country.  The 
Wan  Street  Jouma ,  In  an  editorial  to- 
day, discusses  the  probability  of  our 
wwatwHwy  a  govemn  ent-owned  steel  mUl 
in  India  in  an  effor .  to  match  an  earlier 
sted  mill  built  the  e  by  Russia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  »  have  this  editorial 
printed  in  the  Rkx  » 

There  belns  no  ol  Jectlon.  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  p  Intid  m  the  Rscou. 

fMlows:  y 

IB.  4i(«HllBC  tlM  c  nmnt  foreign  aid  Mil 

Admlnlstntor 

ktsBoeioflkla  tliB*  dlMUHtng 

I  riiould  Help  India 

m  sietwnmMg-ownad  stMl  mlU  t 


h*  night.  Fc^  tbm  Bokaro  propoMl. 
It  aeeoaBti  te  t  on^  •  nBaU  ahar*  of 
Um  S4.S  bllUon  the  at!  mlnlatratlan  la  ■eating 
for  llaeal  IBM.  (loaa  point  up  aome  of  the 
miliar  qneatlona  aboi  t  our  foreign  aid. 

Vte  ona  thing,  do  «  •  really  want  to  engage 
In  a  giveaway  race  f  itt  Boaala?  Both  the 
Uaitad  Matea  and  thi  Soviet  long  have  been 
the  T"^**"*  1 1th  aid  of  many  kinds. 
While  America  la  we  1  in  the  lead  in  total 
tpt*»4t"g,  Boaala  haa  boUt  India  a  ateel  mm 
and  we  havent.  llui  t  we  try  to  "catch  up"? 
The  futility  of  thla  sort  of  eierclae  ihould 
now  be  apparent.  1  le  United  States  since 
World  War  n  haa  lo  ined  or  given  9100  bll- 
Uon to  around  100  K  atlons,  and  our  dollars 
have  done  Uttle  to  wl  a  friends  and  Influence 
TnstitiiTl  Nat  ona  have  grown  aceua- 
to  the  aid  an  1  are  acutely  reeentful 
If  we  propoee  any  dl  nlnutloa  In  the  dollar 
flow. 

India  provides  a  Inlme  example  of  thla 
pacuUarlty.  Though  hat  Nation  has  received 
V.8.  aid  than  tny  other  country,  Ita 
econotniB  troublee  ax  d  Its  demanda  for  out- 
aasletance  are  :iot  decreasing  but  In- 
A  major  nison  Is  the  bungling  of 
India's  goTcmment  planners — their  Inslst- 
of  Tn«r^"<««"g  industry  at  the  expense 
at  bMUy  needed  foot  ou^nt.  their  reliance 
oa  \»rtgim0t  networks  of  controls,  their  stress 
<m  socialistic  project  i  designed  more  for  po- 
Utleal  profit  than  foi  economic  gain. 

We.  of  all  people,  should  know  that  real 
eeomomlc  growth  stems  not  from  tinkering 
with  mrffi"ir**^  plane  Ing  bat  from  eneourag- 
lag  private  business.  Yet  President  Kennedy 
thinks  we  "ought  U  "  help  finance  Bokaro. 
rhleh  not  only  wou  d  be  a  socialistic  ven- 
ture but  would  actively  compete  with  private 
enterprlae. 

If  thla  Invtw"^^  wfere  unique  it  would  be 
unfortunate  nough.  But  the  fact  Is  that  In 
ottMT  underdivelope<  I  lands  our  aid  program 
proceeding  In  much  the  same  way. 
So,  In  reality.  BcAiro  and  India  are  only 
symbols  of  oar  self-  Meat. 


SOUE  NEW  THE  >BIES  IN  GOVERN- 
MENTAL   3UDOETINO 

Mr.  TOWER.  B  Adam  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  <iiate  an  understatement 
to  say  that  within  recent  years  we  have 
seen  the  evolvemei  t  of  some  entirely  new 
theories  in  mattsrs  of  governmental 
^Lnd,  I  Imoet  overnight,  these 
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new  theories  have  become  somewhat 
rigid,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
never  been  tried  successfully.  Quite 
dmply  the  new  approach  is  an  all-out 
assault  upon  old-fashioned  c<»cepts  of 
thrift  and  budget  balancing.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  in  an  editorial  apjsearing 
today,  discusses  this  situation  most  ably. 
Without  objection  I  would  like  to  place 
the  editorial  in  the  Rkcoko,  and  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
jKas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
^^isfollows: 

Thk  Nxw  Dogmatists 
"Somewhat  wryly,  the  President  has  fre- 
quently asked  his  ex-professorial  adviaers 
where  the  several  million  college  students 
who  have  taken  Be  1  In  the  past  30  years 
have  gone." 

That  Uttle  Insight  was  provided  earlier 
this  year  by  a  member  tyt  the  CouneU  of 
Bconotnlc  Advlaera.  It  la  an  Intereatlng 
thought:  Despite  all  the  Indoctrination  in 
the  "new  economics"  in  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's schools,  millions  of  Americans  today 
are  incurably  (4d  fkahloned  in  their  views 
about  Federal  Inidgets  and  public  debt.  For 
a  Government  dedicated  to  economic  "so- 
phistication." It  must  be  quite  vexing. 

But  we  suspect  there  are  aome  sound  rea- 
sons for  the  dlffleulty  of  winning  wide  popu- 
lar acceptance  of  the  new  eoonomlea.  One  la 
that  it  is  not  Just  a  case  of  sophisticated  Fed- 
eral economists  versus  the  allegedly  unsophls- 
tleated  masses.  Whether  the  Government 
bettevee  It  or  not,  there  are  considerable 
numbera  of  eminent  profesalonal  economists 
throughout  the  world  who  also  dlaagree  with 
the  teachings  at  the  new  economics. 

SpeeiflcaUy,  they  question  the  miracle- 
working  powera  of  perpet\ial  planned  deficits, 
constantly  rlalng  Government  spending,  ever- 
growing public  debt,  all  accompanied  by  easy 
money  and  a  confusing  and  often  Internally 
emitradletory  assortment  of  economic  regu- 
lations and  controls.  On  the  contrary,  such 
economists  view  this  melange  aa  very  bad 
business,  because  it  distorts  the  economy, 
impedes  economic  growth,  aggravates  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  leads  to  in- 
flation and  hence  risks  a  serious  slump. 

Such  views,  we  submit,  reflect  not  eco- 
nomic initeraey  but  knowledge  fortified  by 
the  teachings  of  experience.  It  is  tempting 
to  speculate  what  some  of  the  Federal  econ- 
omists think  did  cause  the  world's  great 
Inflations  and  subsequent  depresaiona,  or 
whether  they  ever  heard  of  history's  bleak 
experiments  with  the  managed  or  semiman- 
aged  economy.  Perhaps  they  do  not  believe 
in  historical  analogy;  if  so.  the  more  pity 
for  the  Nation. 

In  point  of  fact,  even  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomic theory  offers  little  or  no  support  for 
the  new  economics  as  practiced  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. The  earlier  prophets  of  the  new 
eoonomlea.  for  all  their  btaa  toward  Govern- 
ment tp*»**""c  and  control,  nonetheless  in- 
sisted on  certain  restraints. 

For  example,  the  so-called  compensatory 
theory  of  budgeting  holds  that  deficits  can  be 
a  stimulus  in  slumps  but  that  budgets  miist 
be  balanced  in  prosperous  years.  Those  older 
new  economists  would  not  have  subscribed 
to  deficits  as  a  way  of  life  in  all  economic 
conditions.  Nor  would  they  have  failed  to 
note,  aa  our  Washington  friends  seem  to, 
the  connection  between  these  persistent  do- 
mestic deficits  and  the  persistent  deficits  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Now  no  responsible  people.  Including  to- 
day's orthodox  economists,  are  propoeing 
anything  particularly  extreme  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  new  economics.  The  need  Is  not 
to  dismantle  Government  but  to  limit  it  In 
the  way  it  vraa  suj^oaed  to  ba.  A  Govern- 
ment which  presumes  to  take  on  all  Indi- 


vidual responslbUitlas  is  leas  a  guardian  of 
the  national  interest  than  a  potential  threat 
to  it. 

In  such  a  calmer  climate,  much  would  be 
possible.  Tha  conditions  would  exist  for 
safe  tax  reduction  and  the  Increased  eco- 
nomic activity  the  Government  prof  eeees  to 
want  so  much.  Ifaximum  Individual  and 
economic  freedom  consistent  with  order  U. 
at  any  rate,  the  historical  path  to  economic 
and  political  well-being. 

While  we  naturally  dont  expect  the  Fed- 
eral economists  to  change  their  views,  we 
could  wish  they  were  a  little  less  dogmatic 
in  their  assumption  that  theirs  is  the  only 
valid  economic  position.  We  wouldn't  be 
all  that  cocksxire  if  we  found  arrayed  againat 
us  a  respectable  body  of  protfesslonal  opin- 
ion, the  teachings  of  the  past  and  the  ordi- 
nary man's  commonaense. 


THE  REA  PROGRAM.  A  DYNAMIC ' 
TOOL  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President,  on 
July  20,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Oatlord  A.  Nklson,  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  address  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Oreen  River  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  at  Owensboro.  Ky.  Al- 
though Kentucky  is  some  distance  from 
my  home  State  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  Oreen  River 
Cooperative  through  its  manager.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Miller,  who  is  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  REA  movement. 

Senator  Nklsoh's  speech  points  out 
why  the  REA  program  must  continue  to 
grow  if  our  Nation  is  to  develop  the 
dynamic  rural  America  that  we  desper- 
ately need.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rsooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oio,  as  follows: 

I  believe  in  Investing  In  the  future  of 
America,  and  that's  why  I  coxulder  the  rival 
electrification  program  one  of  our  moat  val- 
uable and  effective  national  programa. 

The  RBA  stands  today  aa  one  of  the  great, 
lasting  accompllahmenta  of  «n  amaalng  era 
in  American  history.  To  appreciate  the  RBA 
I  think  you  have  to  reflect  Just  a  moment  on 
that  era — and  on  some  slmUarltles  you  might 
notice  today. 

The  REA  came  Into  being  because  a  great 
crisis  seised  our  country  and  ahocked  our 
Government  Into  a  new  and  dynamic  con- 
cept of  ita  responalbllltlaa. 

We  had  had  a  succseslon  of  what  we  called 
"businesslike"  administrations.  .  There  waa 
a  fairly  widespread  acceptance  qC  an  old 
dogma  which  Calvin  Coolidge  pot  Inlto  words: 
"The  business  of  the  country  Is  business." 

The  marketplace  haa  become  a  ahrlne. 
Whatever  happened  there,  from  natural 
cauaea.  was  right  and  proper  and  good. 
Nothing  else  was  supposed  to  happen.  The 
n.S.  Government  stood  and  watched,  a  kind 
of  halfhearted  obeerver. 

The  Government  was.  In  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's words,  frozen  In  the  Ice  of  Its  own  In- 
difference. 

Then  the  whole  edifice  of  buslnees  came 
tumbling  down  In  disaster.  And  out  of  the 
ruins  came  a  new  American  spirit  which 
welded  a  nation  together,  helped  ua  to  win 
the  greatest  war  in  history  and  to  emerge 
as  the  strongest  industrial  eocmomy  on 
earth. 

This   new   spirit— expressed   in   programs 
such  as  the  REA — is  something  we  should* 
not  forget,  for  It  repreeented  a  great  turning 
point  in  American  history.        - 

We  discovered  this  spirit  when  we  stopped 
sitting  around  and  waiting  for  good  thlnga 
to  happen  and  began.  Instead,  to  mobilize 
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our  people  and  develop  oiu*  reeourcea  to  make 
things  happen. 

Until  then,  we  woren't  supposed  to  think 
about  euch  thlnga.  True,  only  1  farm  In  10 
had  electricity,  and  farmers  Uved  a  life  not 
much  different  from  that  of  their  grand- 
fathera.  It  would  have  coat  them  some 
•3.000  a  mile  to  bring  in  electric  power.  It 
was  a  life  of  keroeene  lamps  and  horse  drawn 
plowa  and  backbreaking  manual  labor. 
There  wasn't  much  sanitation  or  education 
or  recreation. 

But  this  was  the  way  It  was  meant  to  be. 
I  never  quite  understood  who  meant  It  to  be 
that  way,  but  It  was  meant  to  be. 

Then  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  In  such 
a  crisis  that  even  the  captains  of  Industry 
demanded  that  something  be  done.  And  In 
an  amazingly  abort  period  of  time,  the 
American  people,  frightened  Into  action  and 
united  by  their  fear,  set  the  VS.  Government 
onto  an  entirely  different  course. 

Obviously,  one  way  to  rebuild  a  shattered 
nation  was  to  electrify  the  farms  and  ex- 
tend for  the  first  time  the  full  benefits  of 
our  Industrialized  economy  into  rural  areas. 
NaturaUy.  a  few  caUed  this  "socialism"  or 
"oommtmlsm."  But  as  any  historian  can  teU 
you,  the  reaUy  striking  thing  about  thla  era> 
Is  that  the  American  people  did  not  turn  to 
soclaltsm  or  fj^mmnniam  u  people  did  In 
some  other  nations.  Instead  they  chooae 
something  distinctly  democratic  and  Amer- 
ican. 

They  created  Independent,  home  owned  eo- 
operatlvea.  with  capital  provided  on  a  strict 
loan  basis  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  program  was  in  the  finest  traditions  of 
a  free  democracy — and  the  results  were 
q>ectacxilar. 

Today,  the  greatest  testimonial  to  this  In- 
spired program  comes  from  its  bitterest 
enemlee — the  owners  of  the  big  private  utili- 
ties who  announce  triumphantly  that  98  per- 
cent of  the  farms  at  America  are  now  electri- 
fied. 

That's  right— they  are;  the  farms  which 
American  bualnees  leaders  and  the  Govern- 
ment (»ce  thought  it  was  better  tipeave  In 
peasant-like  poverty  than  to  lift  a  hand  to 
hrtp  because  they  said  there  was  no  profit 
In  tt. 
No  proAt  to  whom? 

Mo  proAt  la  throwing  a  switch  to  send 
vital  eleotrlc  power  Into  6  mlUlon  farms  and 
homeeT  Mo  profit  In  more  than  doubling  the 
output  ot  the  American  farmerT  Mo  profit 
In  stimulating  $4  worth  of  Investment  by 
BXA  customers  for  every  $1  the  Government 
loanedr  Mo  profit  in  trlggolng  $10  billion 
In  consumer  spending  tot  appUancee,  plumb- 
ing, wiring  and  equipment — a  spending  spree 
which  eootlnuee  at  the  rate  of  a  billloD  dol- 
lars a  year? 

Any  man  ^rbo  tells  you  there  Is  no  profit 
In  such  a  program  doean't  know  what  profit 
la.  Or  else  he  meana  to  say  that  the  profit 
was  q>read  around  a  lltitle  too  much. 

In  my  opinion,  the  R^  program  was  one 
of  the  most  profitable  venturee  ever  under- 
taken toy  America,  and  I  think  we  should 
keep  Its  Shining  example  before  ua. 

Today,  America  la  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  looked  In  an  endleas  struggle  with  the 
foreea  of  oppreeslon.  In  this  struggle,  every 
resource  we  have  must  be  used  to  the  fullest 
If  we  hope  to  win.  It  Isnt  enough  to  build 
armies  and  missiles  and  pile  up  enough 
nuclear  weapons  to  Incinerate  the  world. 
We  have  got  to  buUd  a  strong  economy  and 
a  strong  society. 

We  have  got  to^  educate  oxw  chUdren.  and 
train  sdentlato  and  engineers.  We  have  got 
to  maintain  full  employment.  We  have  40 
mllUoa  people  living  on  the  edge  of 
We  have  4JB0O.O0O  unemployed.  We 
mlllloB  new  ]oba  In  the  next  decade 
abeorh  new  yooag  people  entering 
market.  We  have  got  to  eonquer 
and  poverty  and  rtlseaas.  We  have 
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aave  and  develop  our  priceless  natural  re- 
sources.  We  have  got  to  conquer  outer  space. 

The  nation  that  emerges  on  top  In  this 
struggle  Is  the  nation  that  doea  that  Job  beet. 
We  cannot  do  that  Job  tf  we  sit  ImmA  aa  we 
did  in  the  twenties  and  wait  for  some  mysti- 
cal eooncmlo  fave  to  do  the  Job  for  us. 

I  consider  the  RBA  program  a  vital,  con- 
tinuing part  of  this  absolutely  crucial  effort 
to  strengthen  and  expand  the  American  econ- 
omy to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people  and  to 
preserve  our  place  In  the  world.  Electric 
energy  Is  a  keystone  of  economic  growth.  In- 
dia, for  Instance,  produces  about  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  goods  and  services  we  produce — 
and  its  energy  constimptlon  is ,  also  one- 
twentieth  of  oiirs.  In  the  Soviet  ITnion.  half 
the  population  m\ut  work  at  ralalng  the 
food  to  feed  the  nation.  In  America,  with 
electrified  farms,  less  than  9  percent  of  our 
total  workforce  is  occupied  In  farming. 

Yet  the  REA  program  is  imder  bitter  at- 
tack today  from  some  of  the  same  hide- 
bound people  who  fought  it  a  generation  ago 
on  narrow  Ideological  groxmds;  from  a  com- 
paratively few  fast-buck  artists  who  think 
they  could  make  a  killing  if  they  could  get 
REA  out  of  the  way;  and  from  some  weU- 
meanlng  pec^le  who  Just  do  not  understand 
the  need  for  such  a  program. 

I  want  to  deal  with  some  of  the  argu- 
ments used  in  this  attack. 

They  say  that  the  REA  was  a  grea^  suc- 
cess but  Its  Job  Is  done  so  now  It  should  be 
liquidated.  Anyone  who  says  that  simply 
does  not  imderstand  the  REA  program. 

Its  Job  was  to  supply  the  rural  areas  of 
America  with  electricity.  It  la  doing  that 
Job  and  we  hope  it  will  continue  to  do  It. 
This  Job  did  not  consist  of  throwing  up  a 
few  poles  and  stringing  a  few  wires.  It 
takes  aU  the  Ingentilty  and  resources  of  our 
local  REA  oooperatlvee  to  supply  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  electricity  in  rural  areas. 
REA  loads  have  been  doubling  every  7  or  8 
years. 

Or  they  say  that  It  was  aU  tigbX  to  aUow 
cooperatives  to  distribute  electricity  but  not 
to  generate  and  transmit  It.  Here  again  you 
see  the  attitude  of  some  businessmen  wear- 
ing blinders. 

The  private  power  companies  were  so  prej- 
udiced against  the  RBA— or  so  anxious  to  ex- 
ploit it  tmfalriy — that  they  lost  some  of  their 
best  cuatomera.  They  ehlaeled  with  the 
"dual  rate"  device— making  eo-opa  pay  a 
higher  rate  when  t^y  used  extm  amounts 
of  power — ^Just  thi  opposite  of  the  iwnal 
practice  In  the  Industry.  And  they  used 
their  position  as  a  supplier  to  punish  the 
co-ops  In  every  way  they  could. 

Gederatlon  and  tranamlsskm  of  electricity 
by  rural  electric  cooperatives  was  Xb»  obvious 
and  logical  answer  in  caaea  where  this 
happened. 

There  la  no  question  as  to  Its  legaUty. 
It  la  written  Into  the  law  and  It  has  been 
upheld  In  the  oourta.  Strict  standards  are 
set,  and  the  amoimt  of  power  so  generated 
Is  only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  power 
generated  in  America  today. 

But  where  private  power  Is  not  available, 
or  where  the  rates  are  unduly  hi^,  or  where 
some  hostUe  power  company  Is  out  to  Vget" 
the  cooperative,  generatloQ  and  transmlaskm 
beo(»nes  a  necessity. 

It  brings  electric  power  to  the  placee  where 
It  Is  most  needed — and  at  reasonable  ratee. 
It  provides  a»  valuable  yardstick  for  electric 
rates  throughout  the  area.  And  most  Im- 
portant,- It  removee  the  last  barrier  to  rural 
area  development  and  the  creation  of  new 
Jobs. 

Some  buslnsMmen  wearing  blinders  may 
oppooe  sneh  a  program,  but  we  muat  not  let 
them  Impoee  their  blinders  on  the  Nation. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  look  at  the  total 
needs  of  an  area  and  of  our  country,  and  not 
Just  «t  the  needs  of  one  so  narrow  that  he 
would  never  realize  that  you  can  stimulate 
the  aale  of  lemonade  by  working  with  a 
aoan  who  sells  jpalted  peanuta. 


They  also  say  that  the  RXA  Administrator 
In  Washington  has  too  much  leeway  In  ap- 
proving loana.  They  seem  to  want  every 
one  to  be  approved  by  act  of  Congress.  WeU, 
I  happen  to  know  Norman  CU49,  (^lui  there 
la  no  more  dedicated,  no  more  enlightened, 
no  better  Informed  executive  In  America 
today  In  business  or  in  government.  Both 
the  pubUe  Interest  and  the  interests  of  the 
rural  electric  oooperaUves  wlU  be  weU  served 
by  this  outstanding  man. 

And  of  course,  they  say  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  make  loans  to  rural  electric 
oooperatlvee — not  at  all— aome  say.  and 
others  say  that,  at  least,  the  Interest  rate 
ahould  be  raised.  They  say  the  preeent  pro- 
gram gives  cooperatives  an  unfair  advantage 
OVMT  private  power  companies — the  same 
companies  which  long  ago  refused  to  serve 
anyone  in  the  areas  now  served  by  the 
co-ops. 

Congress  gave  the  co-opa  a  favorable  Inter- 
est rate.  It's  true,  in  order  to  make  the  whole 
thing  poertble.  In  exchange,  the  oo-ope  were 
given  heavy  responslbUltles.  Ihey  had  to 
serve  everyone  In  their  areaa.  They  oouldnt 
Just  pick  the  iffofltable  customers.  This  led 
to  mgb.  costs.  Rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  one-tenth  the  customer  density  »i«w»g 
their  lines  and  earn  about  nnn  nneiiiilli  aa 
much  revenue  per  mile  of  Une  as  private 
power  companlea.  That  Is  the  very  les 
why  prtvats  power  (wmpanles  decided  It 
not  i»ofitable — ^for  them — ^to  wan 
areas.  That  la  the  very  reason  why  we 
created  an  REA  loan  program  at  reaaonaUe 
Interest  ratea. 

The  private  power  mmpanlea  complaining 
about  RBA  competltlaii  are  not  suffertng. 
Their  profits  are  higher  than  ever  befotw— 
because  of  an  advaactag  economy. 

But  rural  eleetrie  eooperattvea  dkould  not 
become  too  dlaoonraged  at  the  attacks  made 
on  them.  Many  people  aee  through  the  old 
slogana  and  the  hide-bound  dogma. 

As  you  know,  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Obm- 
meroe  has  opened  an  all-out  assault  on  the 
RBA  prof^am.  saying  It  ahoold  b»-Bo.  not 
deetroyed— Just  "i^iased  out." 

But  I  have  businessmen  In  my  State  who 
would  rather  "phase  out"  the  (duunber  of 
commerce. 

I  received  a  telegram  recently  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  la  Richland  Center,  Wis.,  which 
said: 

"We  believe  that  ^e  economic  wen-being 
of  this  area  can  best  be  served  by  the  eon- 
tlnxxatton  and  completion  of  rural  eleetrlfl- 
catlon.  rather  than  by  Its  rttmiw^ti^^n  ^^ 
wish  to  make  it  known  that  the  stand  taken 
by  the  State  and  National  chambera  of 
commerce  doee  not  reflect  the  feeling  of  our 
local  chamhsr  of  commerce,  and  that  we 
actively  support  the  activities  of  the  ny* 
program." 

As  you  can  see,  not  all  businessmen  wear 
bllndera. 

One  buslnesaman  wrote  that  he  was  par- 
tleularty  angry  at  the  chamber  of  oommeroe 
attack  oa  BBA  becauae  the  local  RBA  co-op 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
local  chamber  of  oomnMroe. 

I  alao  had  a  letter  from  aa  snglnser  In 
lUlwaukee.  our  largest  dty,  who  told  how 
an  antl-REA  peUtlon  was  circulated  In  the 
office  of  the  coipcntttion  for  which  he  works. 

"Please  do  not  pay  too  mndi  attention  to 
the  signatvea,"  he  wrote.  "Phder  the  eyas 
of  the  boes%  soa.  they  may  not  represent 
true  opinion." 

He  want  oa  to  say,  "Bxtsndlag  the  benefits 
of  electricity  to  the  people  who  opea  up  the 
remote  arses  of  our  country  Is  one  of  the 
worthy  uses  of  Federal  funds." 

In  Big  Blvsrs  cooperative,  you  are  puttlx^ 
this  powerful  tool  to  work  for  the  develop- 
ment of  your  area.  I  understand  that  your 
•18  mlUloa  RBA  loaa  wm  bring  Sleotrtolty  to 
a  vas«  area  at  a  aavlag  of  gSJOOjOOO  anm  10 
yeara.    Instead  of  iiie<ilHlng  power,  as  your 
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torian.  Mr.  Kennan  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  dedicated  and  effeetlye 
career  Foreign  Service  officer. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tfaoe  be  Inserted  In  the 
Rioou  lit  this  point  two  editorials  re- 
garding Mr.  Kennan,  one  from  the 
Washingt<m  Post,  the  other  fnmi  the 
Washington  Star,  for  July  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

KSMNAM  oir  Camfxts 

UJS.  Ambaaaadcr  George  P.  Kennan  has 
left  hla  poet  in  Tugoslavla  to  return  once 
again  to  the  prlTEte  life  of  a  scholar.  He 
marlta  the  thanks  and  beet  wishes  of  his 
countrymen  for  aU  that  he  has  done  In  the 
Foreign  Service.  Certainly  he  has  been  a 
hard  and  brilliant  worker  in  diplomacy's 
sometlmee  sterile  Tineyards. 

AU  told,  ICr.  Kannan  haa  spent  29  years 
of  his  life  in  thoee  vineyards.  Back  In  1963 
he  retired  from  them,  but  President  Ken- 
nedy, almost  a  decade  later,  persuaded  him 
to  get  back  in  hameas  for  the  important 
Belgrade  assignment.  The  Ambaasadcv  per- 
formed as  usual.  That  Is  to  say.  he  per- 
formed with  high  competency,  so  much  so 
that  Ifarahal  Tito  and  the  Yugoslav  people 
have  made  clear  even  amid  the  disaster  of 
Skc^je,  that  his  succeesor  will  have  big 
ahoeetoflll. 

Mr.  Kennan  has  been  one  of  our  ooimtry's 
best  and  moat  articulate  experts  on  the 
meanings  and  Intentions  of  Red  totalitarian- 
lam.  As  the  famous  Mr.  X— a  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  containment  policy  against  the 
n.SJB.B. — he  has  shown  over  the  years  a  per- 
ceptlvenese  that  stands  by  Itself.  It  has 
baan  a  thing  of  Incalctalable  value  to  the 
United  Statea  In  the  never-ending  effort  to 
beat  back  the  menace  that  emanates  ever- 
lastingly from  Peking  and  Moscow,  even 
though  both  are  at  odds  at  the  mookent. 

Few  members  of  our  Foreign  Servioe  have 
had  a  career  as  distinguished  as  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's.  Wholly  apart  from  his  ambaasador- 
shlp  to  MOacow  under  Stalin,  he  has  made 
Impreeslva  oontrlbutlons  to  the  cause  of 
paaoe  In  an  exoaedlngly  dangerous  world. 
As  tha  State  Department's  first  chief  of  pol- 
icy planning,  he  deservee  special  apj^use 
for  having  played  a  vital  role  in  preventing 
the  UJBJBJft.  from  gobbling  up  what  remains 
of  free  Kuropa. 

Mr.  Kannan  retuma  now  to  the  campus  In 
his  enviable  academic  role  at  Princeton^ 
Inatltuta  of  Advanced  Studies.  But  this  is 
not  a  retreat  from  reality.  On  the  con- 
trary, hi  aoma  respects,  the  Institute  Is 
closely  routed  to  the  cold  war,  or  a  poaalble 
hot  one.    And  so  also  la  Professor  Kennan. 


ON  "LIBERALISM"  AND 
"CXJBXISTENCE" 

ICr.  FULBRIOHT.  Madam  President, 
it  Is  a  welcome  relief,  during  these 
muggy,  sticky,  frustrating  summer  days, 
to  be  diverted  even  mciientarily  from 
the  serious  problems  of^Oovemment  and 
public  p(4icy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  for  provid- 
ing us  with  such  a  diversion  in  his  recent 
remarks  to  the  Human  Events  Con- 
ference here  In  Washington. 

I  read  the  Senator's  speech  with  in- 
terest and  enjoyment  It  is  indeed  a  re- 
markable speech.  At  no  point  does  it 
burden  the  reader  with  the  complexities 
of  current  foreign  and  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

The  Senator  has  a  rare  gift  of  clarity. 
So  lucid  is  his  discourse  that  he  makes 


us  wonder  what  all  the  fuss  has  been  over 
nuclear  weapons  and  international  ten- 
sions and  unemployment  and  all  the 
other  stubborn  problems  that  perplex  the 
American  people.  In  the  Senator's 
penetrating  analysis,  all  these  problems 
can  be  made  to  evaporate  if  we  will  only 
declare  a  "bold"  and  "courageous"  policy 
abroad  and  return  to  "fundamentals"  at 
home.  It  is  regrettable  that,  for  what- 
ever excellent  reasons,  the  Senator  did 
not  see  fit  to  elaborate  on  his  noble  senti- 
ments or  to  spell  out  how  and  where  and 
by  what  means  he  proposes  to  take  "bold" 
action  abroad  or  to  explain  to  us  which 
precise  "f  imdamentals"  he  would  have  us 
return  to  in  our  domestic  Uf  e. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona intends  to  do  these  things  in  some 
future  pronouncement.  I  think  it  only 
proper  to  assume  that  he  will  and,  as  a 
Democrat.  I  think  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  on  the  majority  side  are 
prepared  to  wait  patlenUy  tor  the  time 
when  he  will  see  fit  to  translate  his  brave 
theories  into  prescriptions  for  public 
policy.  It  would  indeed  be  rude  and  un- 
grateful for  a  Democrat  to  join  in  the 
intemperate  criticisms  that  have  been 
directed  at  the  Senator  from  Arizona  by 
prmninent  members  of  his  own  party. 

We  owe  the  Senator  this  forbearance 
because  of  his  own  gracious  and  generous 
attitude  toward  the  Democratic  Party. 
In  his  speech  the  Senator  unequivocally 
expressed  his  opinion  that  Democrats 
are  not  Communists  and  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  not  captured  control 
of  the  Democratic  Party— even  though, 
in  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
the  program  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration is  viewed  with  favor  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  generous — 
I  hesitate  to  say  liberal — ^view  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  In  return.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  state  my  own  unequivocal  opin- 
ion that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
not  a  Communist  either— despite  the 
similarity  of  some  of  his  views  to  those 
of  the  rulers  of  Commjinist  China.  I  am 
sure  this  Is  purely  coincidental. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  Is  opposed 
to  coexistence:  so  are  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. The  Senator  is  opposed  to  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty;  so  are  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  The  Senator  thinks 
it  is  cowardly  to  try  to  avoid  nuclear  war ; 
so  do  the  Chinese  Communists. 

I  am  confident  that  no  fairmlnded 
American  will  misinterpret  the  interest- 
ing parallel  between  the  Senator's  views 
on  these  matters  and  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  The  Senator,  without 
doubt,  is  a  loyal  and  patriotic  American. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  two 
themes  that  run  through  the  Senator's 
remarks:  his  views  on  Uberallsm  and  on 
coexistence. 

The  Senator  is  foursquare  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  liberalism,  which  he  regards  as 
feeble  and  exhausted  and  at  the  same 
time — somehow— dangerously  aggressive 
and  predatory.  Liberalism,  in  the  Sena- 
tor's view,  represents  a  whole  category 
of  evUs  that  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations of  the  last  SO  years  have  in- 
vented to  destroy  the  f reedrai  of  the 
American  people.  Liberalism  stands  for 
such  wickedness  as  social  security,  which 
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has  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  aged/to 
be  destitute  or  dependent;  rural  electri- 
fication and  farm  price  supports,  which 
have  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  farm- 
er to  live  in  poverty  and  deprivation — ^by 
candlelight;  public  housing  and  urban 
renural.  which  have  destroyed  the  free- 
dom of  many  of  our  people  to  live  in 
rural  shacks  and  urban  slums;  public 
works  and  Government  fiscal  policy, 
which  have  destroyed  the  freedom  of 
most — but  not  all — of  our  people  to  be 
blissfully  unemployed;  and  Federal  aid 
to  education — the  most  diabolical  plot  of 
all — ^whlch  threatens  to  destroy  our 
freedom  to  be  ignorant  and  unemploy- 
able. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  opposed 
to  all  these  incursions  on  the  "freedom" 
of  the  American  people.  He  opposes 
them  for  many  reasons,  but  most  of  all 
because  they  violate  certain  unspecified 
ethical  "fundamentals."  No  doubt,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  the  Senator  will 
s];>ell  out  these  "fundamentals."  The 
Senator  has  been  unjustly  belabored  by 
prominoit  members  of  his  own  party  who 
have  failed  to  understand  that  he  has 
b^e^  far  too  busy  with  his  chronicle  of 
thihii^  that  he  exposes  to  have  had  time 
to  explain  his  own  distinct  philosophy  of 

"iUiberaU^/V 

I,  for  one,NK^  prepalred  to  wait.  It  Is 
rumored  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  seek  higher 
office.  Should  that  prove  tdiM  the  case, 
he  wUl  undoubtedly  spell  out  a  dynamic 
program  of  national  action  under  some 
stirrinc  title  like  "the  Fundamentals  of 
Bliberalism'*  or  "Let's  Get  the  Govern- 
ment Out  of  the  Business  of  Govern- 
ment." 

As  Intriguing  as  the  Senator's  opinion 
of  "liberalism"  are  his  views  on  "co- 
existence." "To.  coexist."  according  to 
Webster,  is  "to  exist  together  or  at  the 
same  tline.'*  The  Senator,  as  we  all 
know,  is  unalterably  opposed  to  such  an 
arrangement  between  the  Communist 
countries  and  the  free  world.  It  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  Senator  considers 
it  essential  for  one  side  or  the  other — 
presumably  the  Communist  side — to  stop 
existing  at  once. 

The  problem  of  course — ^which  the 
Senator  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  cmnment 
on — is  precisely  how  the  Communists 
can  be  persuaded  or  coerced  to  terminate 
their  existence.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  win  not  do  so  volun- 
tarily, so  the  problem  is  really  one  of 
compulsion.  It  is  precisely  at  this  in- 
teresting point  that  the  SenatOT  leaves 
us  in  suspense. 

He  is  absolutely  clear,  however,  in  his 
conviction  that  "coexistence"  is  craven, 
cowardly  and  un-American.  It  Is,  in 
fact,  a  Communist  idea,  based  on  Khru- 
shchev's apparent  confidence  that  if  the 
two  sides  engage  in  peaceful  competition 
for  the  allegiance  of  mankind,  his  side 
will  wla  For  an  American  to  favor  co- 
existence, he  would  have  to  believe  that 
democracy  is  far  stronger  than  cmnmu- 
nism,  that  a  free  society  can  create  a 
far  better  life  for  the  individual  than 
a  totalitarian  society,  that  freedom  has 
a  magnetism  and  promise  for  mankind 
that  oonununlsm  can  never  hope  to 
mattdi. 


Of  this  heresy  no  one  can  accuse  the 
junior  Senator  tnm.  Ariacma.  He  has 
stated  unequivocally  that  he  falvon 
llxddness  and  courage  and  determina- 
tion" over  craven  "coexistence."  These 
words,  of  course,  axe  a  bit  vague  and 
the  Senator  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  trans- 
late than  into  specific  proposals  for  a 
"bold''  and  "courageous"  foreign  policy. 

But  perhaps  we  can  speculate.  Both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
possess  hydrogen  bombs  and  intercon- 
tinental missiles  with  which  to  destroy 
each  other's  societies.  Neither  has  the 
means  of  preventing  the  other  from  do- 
ing so.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
<»ily  alternative  to  "coexistence"  is  mu- 
tual destruction.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
key  to  the  foreign  policy  favored  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona— a  "bold,"  "cou- 
rageous," and  "determkied"  policy  of 
"coannlhilation." 

This,  of  course.  Is  speculation  because 
the  Senator  has  not  yet  chosen  to  reve^ 
his  foreign  policy  proposals.  It  may 
be  seme  time  befon^  he  does  so.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do 
but  restrain  our  eagerness  and  contem- 
plate the  delay  with  equanimity. 

Madam  President,  I  notified  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatkb]  that 
I  would  comment  on  his  q;>eech.  I  un- 
derstand he  is  out  of  the  city.  Unfor- 
tunately, r^all  have  to  leave  the  city 
this  evening^and  I  thought  I  could  not 
wait  until  hra  return. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcobs  the  text  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Human  Events  Conference  on 
Friday .-^  July  12,  1963,  to  which  my  ocfBa- 
ments  are  directed. 

.    There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
XxcasFTS   or   BEUASxa   bt    Sknat(»   Baist 

GoLDWAT^.  BaruBLiCAM,  or  AaiBONA.  Bc- 

roas  THs  HuKAM  BVXMT8  CoNnuDtcB,  July 

12,  196S 

Speaking  a  short'  time  jtgo  to  a  Toong 
Republican  Omventlon  In  San  Francieco,  I 
examined  at  some  lengtb  the  complete  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  liberal  position  in  American 
poimoal  lire.  And  today.  I  should  like  to 
extend  that  discussion  and  decU  with  what 
I  believe  are  some  o(  the  root  causes  oC  the 
decline  and  fall  of  American  liberalism. 
Basically,  I  believe  it  la  Important  to  under- 
atand  that  the  liberal  ^proach  to  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  \u  both  at  home  and  abroad 
haa  been  given  every  conceivable  chance.  It 
has  been  tried,  and  tried  and  tried— over  and 
over  and  over  again.  And  It  haa  never 
worked.  We  eaw  the  whole  rlgamaxole  In  the 
1980's  when  this  Nation  was  caught  in  a  deep 
depression.  We  were  told  then  that  the 
answer  to  all  of  our  problems  was  the  massive 
Intervention  ol  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
We  wwe  told  that  the  answer  rested  In  Gov- 
ernment qiMndlng — bigger  and'Mgger  Gov- 
ernment iQMndlng  accompanied.  <tf  coxirse, 
by  hlfl^er  and  hii^ier  taxea.  We  were  told 
that  the  pump  needed  priming:  that  leaves 
needed  raking;  that  we  were  aU  children 
tinder  the  paternalistic  fatherhood  of  the 
FedMal  Government. 

We  were  ttOA  many  things  in  those  dark 
and  deaperata  days — at  a  time  when  this 
Natloa  waa  prepared  to  try  alnxMt  anything 
to  orereoflM  the  ravages  ot  hunger  and  un- 
employment and  economic  stagnation.  Well, 
we  took  what  we  were  told  to  heart.  Tlie 
Matkm  and  the  Congress  went  along  with 


%b»  wtK^  bag  of  trldcs.  A  great  pcofusloa 
of  new  lawa  waa  passed.  Heavy  naw  Kppto- 
prlatkma  ware  provided.  Taxea  aoared.  But 
It  atlll  took  World  War  n  to  gat  thla  oountry 
out  of  the  d^waarion.  And  wa  were  almoet 
last  among  the  nations  ctk  the  wcnid  to 
emerge  from  that  depreesloa. 

Now  today  wa  ttnd  the  American  llbarala 
offering  the  aama  old  tricks  in  an  effort  to   . 
lower  unemploymant.  aopelarata  buslnees  ac- 
tivity and — if  youll  pardon  thik  expression — . 
"get  the  Nation  moving."    What  do  we  have 
today  In  the  way  of  propoaala  from  the  ad- 
ministration tbat  differ,  except  in  siae,  from 
what  the  New  Deal  offered  30  years  ago?    We  '. 
have    nothing   different.    We    have    public 
works  projects,  a  new  ver^on  of  the  old  OOb 
camps,  man  vmemplbyment  compenaation. 
area  redevelopment,  and  so  on  and  on.    The 
only  diffwoice.  I  suggest.  Is  that  today  the 
Uberal  has  progressed  to  the  atage  where  ha 
no  longer  makea  any  pretense  of  suppc^ting*^ 
fiscal  responsibility.    You  know,  we  used  to 
be  told  that  recturing  emergency  and  con- 
stant crisis  were  the  only  things  that  pre- 
vented New  Dealers  and  Fair  Dealers  frOm 
BtrWing  toward  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 
In  the  craziest  dajrs  of  New  Deal  «nd  Tail/- 
.Deal  Innovation,  at  the  very  peak  of  the  drive^ 
f  c^  more  and  greater  social  engineering  and\ 
tampering  with  the  lives  of  the  American  peo-  ' 
pie.  none  of  the  liberals  ever  attempted  to 
sell  us  the  idea  that  deficits  were  desirable^  ., 
In  thla  respect,  at  least,  they  ware  hewing  to 
the  line  of  intellectual  honesty. 

But  what  do  we  find  today?  We  find  that 
anyone  who  retal]»-a  belief  in  fundamentals, 
anytme  who  feels  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
lationship between  Government  income  and 
Government  q>endlng;  anyone  who  fears 
that  we  are  mortgaging  the  livee  oi.  our  chU- 
dren  and  our  grandchildren  with  exorbitant 
and  unnecessary  Government  spending;  any 
such  person  is  suffering  from  a  new  disease 
called  the  Puritan  athlc.  Today,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  New  Frontiersman,  there  Is  some- 
thing dishonorable  about  being  either  a 
Puritan  or  retaining  some  ethics  in  the  XMd 
of  fiscal  affairs.  We  are  actually  told  that 
deficits  are  not  only  necessary  but  Impera- 
tive to  the  well-being  of  the  American  ao- 
clety.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  anything 
which  calls  for  further  Government  spend- 
ing, regardless  of  whether  such  afwuwUng  u 
needed.  U  a  blessing  in  disguise  because  It 
might  spur  business  activity. 

In  effect,  we  are  being  toM  that  thlnga  are 
not  aa  they  aeem.  not  as  they  actually  are,  but 
only  aa  tha  New  Frontier  says  thay  ara.  We 
are  asked  In  every  area  of  Government  pcdley 
to  base  oiu-  judgment,  not  on  achievement 
but  on  Presidential  rhetoric.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  overlook  the  unaolved  problona,  the 
looming  threats,  the  lack  of  decision  and 
abject  failures  and  devote  our  time  Instead 
to  marveling  at  sweet-sounding  verbal  as- 
sessments emanating  from  the  White  House. 

Thla  Is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.    We  are  to  "ask  not"  why  It 
was  necessary  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  travel  over  Europe  pnanlslng  that 
the  United  States  would  honor  Its  ooounlt- 
ment  to  defend  Western  Europe  in  the  event 
of  a  Ctommunlst  attack.    Our  task  la  to  take  i 
our  cue  from  cheering  thousands  In  Europe    >. 
and  Join  the  chorus.    We  are  not  supposed    -  \ 
to  ask  why  other  American  Presidents  never     4 
had  to  give  such  resounding  personal  assur-     y 
ancea.    We  are  not  supposed  to  »t»  that  per- 
sonal assurances  were  all  the  President  had 
to  give  because  the  record  of  his  adminis- 
tration does  nothing — let  me  repeat,  does 
nothing — to  reassure  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  that  we  would  react  strongly  and 
affirmatively  to  a  Communist  attack.    HOw 
can  we  e]q;>act  Western  Europe  to  take  us  at 
tha  Preaident's  word  when  they  have  only 
to  look  at  Cuba  to  reallae  that  we  havent 
reacted  strongly  enough  to  meat  a  Oomnui.'— ^ 
nlat  threat  on  our  own  doorstepf 
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He  said  the  broad  move- 
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la  "ever  more 
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Aoeordli^  toHaO  and  autrk  this— almost 
aU  "paoplee  poUtleal  movementa"  are  operat- 
ing wlthla  the  orbit  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  muat  be  supported  by  what  he  termed 
"the  avlous  left.*  Of  course,  in  the  Commu- 
nist verbiage  a  "peoplee  political  movement" 
to  one  #hlch  Is  oriented  to  far-leftist  Com- 
munist objectives. 

Now  let  me  make  myself  entirely  dear.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  Democrats  are  Com- 
munlsts^  And  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
Communist  Party  has  captured  control  pf 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  am  not  saying  that 
anyone  In  the  New  Prontler  Is  a  Communist. 
I  am  merely  giving  you  the  Oommxinlst  Par- 
ty's oAelal  appraisal  of  American  political 
parties  and  Its  proposals  for  action  In  1064. 
I  think  they  are  of  extreme  Interest  to  any- 
one who  concerns  himself  with  the  Anterican 
political  scene. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  my  contention  is  that 
today's  liberals  have  taken  us  too  far  to  the 
left  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  particularly 
when  we  And  ourselves  in  a  worldwide  strug- 
gle with  the  forces  of  the  extreme  left.  They 
have  deserted  the  leesona  of  history  and  per- 
verted the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "liberal." 
A  true  liberal  today  should  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  individual  Uberty.  He 
should  be  imposing,  at  every  turn,  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  Pederal  Government  power. 
He  should  be  battling  the  corrupt  big  city 
fw/^hin—  i««t*<»i1  of  doing  business  with 
them.  He  shoiild  be  committed  without  ree- 
ervatlon  to  the  defeat  of  tyranny  and  op- 
prssslon  as  exemplified  by  international  com- 
mvmlsm.  In  other  words,  if  today's  liberals 
were  true  liberals  in  the  tradition  of  Thomaa 
Jefferaon.  they  would  be  doing  the  work  that 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  today's  conservativee. 
Par  from  being  dedicated  to  the  conserving 
of  everything  we  remember  of  the  past,  to- 
day's conservative  U  committed  to  the  con- 
servation of  Uberty.  His  devotion  is  to  soimd 
'■progress,  based  on  proven  valuee — the  same 
kind  of  progrese  that  permitted  this  Nation. 
In  the  space  of  only  aoo  years,  to  become  the 
most  powerful  Nation  and  the  most  prosper- 
ous Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Today's  conservative.  I  am  proud  to  say. 
la  standing  where  history  once  placed  the 
true  liberal.  He  is  standing  for  freedom  In 
Its  true  meaning  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  la  standing  for  IndlTldual  rlghta.  for 
Juatloe  and  order,  and  honor  In  a  world  which 
the  modem  day  liberal  says  la  changing  ao 
fast  that  we  muat  erase  even  the  virtuee  and 
traditions  which  have  withstood  the  test  of 
many  thousandaof  yeara. 

I  believe  today's  liberal  is  so  frightened 
of  the  future  that  he  is  incapable  of  acting 
In  the  preeent.  Why  elas  are  we  confronted 
today  with  a  Tirtual  paralysis  of  policy? 
Why  else  does  Cuba  remain  a  festering.  So- 
viet powerbase  on  our  very  doorstep?  Why 
else  are  we  trying  to  pretend  that  intema- 
tkmal  communism  is  mellowing  and  not  out 
to  enslave  the  entire  world?  Why  else  are 
we  pushing,  ever  more  frantically,  for  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
dlaarmament  and  a  nuclear  test  ban? 

I  say  that  the  cause  for  our  indecision  and 
Inaetton  la  a  dsep-rooted  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  liberal  eatabllahment  which  forecloeee 
the  poeslblllty  of  any  action  at  aU  that  may 
ccmtaln  a  sli^t  element  of  risk.  And  I 
don't  have  to  ton  you  that  such  craven  fear 
Is  completely  out  of  character  with  the 
American  spirit.  I  have  no  doubts  about 
the  American  people.  They  know  that  to 
stand  for  principle,  to  oppose  oppression, 
to  fight  tyranny  involves  a  certain  risk. 
This  Is  nothing  new.  Think  of  the  risk  our 
revolutionary  fcvefathers  ran  at  Lexington 
and  Concord.  I  doubt  If  we  will  ever  eee  the 
day  when  you  and  I  live  in  a  risk-free  world, 
latere  our  every  action  is  guaranteed  ab- 
aolutely  safe  before  we  take  it.  The  good 
thlnga  In  thla  life  do  not  come  easily  and 
without  risk.  They  require  boldness  and 
courage  and  determination  on  the  part  of 


those  who  seek.  So  It  Is  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  To  lead  the  free  world, 
we  must  measure  up  to  the  demands  of 
leadership— yes,  even  to  the  taking  of  risks 
in  the  name  of  freedom  and  Justice. 


NOMINATION  OP  HBNRT  CABOT 
LODOB  TO  BB  AMBASSADOR  TO 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  the 
President  has  appointed  Hon.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  the  Senate  has 
confirmed  the  nomination.  Ambassador 
Lodge  will  serve  in  a  coimtry  that  is 
beset  with  difBcuIty  and  danger.  Since 
its  constitution  as  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment. South  Vietnam  has  been  under 
constant  attack  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese. It  is  burdened  with  grave  in- 
ternal problems.  I  believe  it  is  because 
of  those  difficulties  that  Mr.  Lodge  has 
been  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  His  past  experience, 
derived  from  his  service  in  the  Senate 
and  as  chief  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations,  his  quali- 
ties as  an  administrator,  his  qualities  of 
mind,  and  his  decisiveness  in  thought 
and  action,  will  be  needed  in  his  newest 
appointment. 

I  know  that  in  these  troublous  times 
Ambassador  Lodge  wUl  faithfully  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
who  served  with  him  in  the  Senate  re- 
member his  qualities  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  Since  that  time,  we  have  observed 
his  career  with  admiration.  We  are 
glad  that  he  has  been  mipointed  to  this 
high,  though  difficult,  position.  Above 
all.  his  service  in  Vietnam  will  be  of  great 
value  to  our  country. 


IMPUCATIONB  OP  PROPOSED  NU- 
CLEAR TEST-BAN  TREAT7  RE- 
OARDma  RECOaNTnON  OF  EAST 
GERMANY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
questions  have  been  raised  by  Members 
of  this  body,  in  the  press,  and  in  West 
Germany  as  to  the  implications  of  the 
proposed  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  for  the 
question  of  recognition  of  East  Germany. 

It  is,  as  the  Senate  knows,  the  policy 
of  this  Government  and  our  Western 
European  Allies  not  to  extend  formal 
recognition  to  the  East  German  Govern- 
ment. This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  there  are  no  contacts  with  East 
Germany.  West  Germans,  for  example, 
are  in  substantial  contact  with  East  Ger- 
man officials,  largely  in  connecticm  with 
the  trade  between  the  two  zones,  which 
amounts  to  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  with  travel  of  Germans 
between  the  sones.  In  the  course  of  this 
contact.  Madam  President,  countless 
documents  are  signed  by  both  West  and 
East  Germans,  or  are  stamped  by  East 
German  officials,  although  this  in  no  way 
constitutes  recognition  by  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  of  the  East  German 
regime.  Similarly,  Madam  President. 
Americans  and  Western  Eun^Deans  have 
frequent  contact  with  East  German  offi- 
cials. Ofcviousty.  in  this  contact,  we 
recognize  that  these  East  German  offi- 
cials exist.  If  we  did  not,  we  would  bump 
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Into  them  at  the  checkpoints  at  the  bor- 
der. But  this  in  no  way  constitute 
recognition  of  East  Germany  in  a  formal 
legal  sense. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  under 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
John  Foster  Dulles  and  now  under  Presi- 
denty  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Dean  Rusk 
numerous  conversations  have  been  car- 
ried on,  first  by  a  special  U.S.  official  rep- 
resentative In  Geneva,  and  later  by  our 
Ambassador  to  Poland  with  his  Chinese 
counterpart,  seeking  to  bring  about  a 
solution  of  certain  specific,  practical 
problems  between  Peking  and  ourselves. 
Indeed,  both  the  Chinese  Communist 
representative  and  those  of  the  United 
States  signed  the  Geneva  agreement  on 
Laos.  One  may  raise  questions  about 
the  effectiveness  of  this  agreement  but  I 
do  not  think  anyone  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion that  the  two  signatures  among 
many  on  the  agreement  constituted  rec- 
ognition by  one  nation  of  the  other. 

What  this  suggests,  then.  Madam 
President,  is  that  the  real  qu^tion  which 
apparently  exists  in  the  minds  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  West  German  offi- 
cials, and  the  press  is  whether  or  not 
East  German  adherence  to  the  treab^ 
would  represent  formal,  legal  recogni- 
tion under  international  law  or.  in 
truth,  a  change  of  U.S.  policy  on  the 
German  question.  It  seems  to  me. 
Madam  President,  that  at  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday.  President  Kennedy 
gave  a  full,  reasoned,  and  imequivocal 
answer  in  the  negative  to  this  question. 
It  should  serve  to  set  at  rest  any  reason- 
able doubts  which  may  exist  on  this 
score.  And  in  any  event,  further  clari- 
fication coxild  be  forthcoming,  if  neces- 
sary, during  the  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed treaty.  But  I  do  think  that  there 
are  so  many  real  and  relevant  questions 
which  we  must  resolve  in  this  process  of 
ratification  that  we  ought  to  be  most 
careful  about  precipitate  assumptions 
or  snap  Judgments  which  will  sidetrack 
us  from  the  thoroiigh  examination  which 
must  be  made,     y 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  section  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  President's  press  confer- 
ence on  yesterday  which  refers  to  this 
point  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbc- 
OBO.  Also.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  an  extremely  well  balanced 
and  well  reasoned  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August 
2,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  transcript  and  the  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

ExcxBPT  or  Tbanscxipt  or  Paasmxirr's  Pxbss 
CoHnaorca 

Question.  Senator  DnuEsxif  and  some  West 
Oerman  offlcials  have  expressed  concern  that 
If  the  nuclear  test  ban  is  signed  amongst 
others  by  this  Government,  by  the  Pederal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  by  the  East  Ger- 
man regime,  that  this  will  amount  to  a  tadt 
recognition  of  East  Germany.  What  Is  your 
thinking  on  this  point? 

Answer.  Well,  that's  not  correct.  This 
matter  was  discussed  and  the  poeltlon  of 
the  United  Statee  and  Britain  was  made  very 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  mentioned  a  re- 


gime which  It  did  not  recognise  and  did  not 
wish  to  recognise. 

So  that  a  procedure  waa  developed  where- 
by a  regime  which  Is  not  reoognlaed  by  one 
of  the  other  partiee  to  the  treaty  can  file  Its 
dissent  with  one  of  the  three  partlea.  This 
act  would  not  constitute  recognitlcm  by  the 
remaining  signators. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  signed 
a  part  of  a  multilateral  treaty  on  Laos.  Hie 
Red  Chinese  also  signed.  But  we  do  not  re- 
cogniae  the  Red  Chinese  regime. 

This  is  a  matter  of  Intent.  DiplcMnatic 
procedure,  custom,  law.  provides  that  recog- 
nition is  a  matter  of  intent.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  recognize  the  East  German  regime. 
And  therefore  the  language  which  is  in  the 
treaty,  was  part  of  the  treaty  when  it  was 
tebled  more  than  a  year  ago— it's  been  in 
force  for  a  year — does  not  provide  for  recog- 
nition of  East  Germany;  we  will  not  recog- 
nize it. 

We  believe  strongly  in  the  imiflcation  of 
Germany  as  a  free,  democratic  country.  And 
that  is  our  policy  in  the  past,  oxa  present 
policy  and  omi  future  policy,  and  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  test-ban  agreement. 

I  do  think  that  it's  important  that  we 
have  as  great  a  participation  in  this  nuclear 
test-ban  agreement  as  possible.  We  have 
received  no  encouragement,  but  we'd  like 
the  Red  Chinese  to  come  into  the  agree- 
ment. It  looks  like  they  will  not — but  it 
would  obviously  be  in  the  intereste  of  world 
peace. 

But  that  does  not  constitute  recognition. 

(Prom   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.   Aug.  2, 
1063] 

TaXATT   SIGNXSS 

The  decision  by  Walter  Ulbricht,  boss  of 
Communist  East  Germany,  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  re- 
cently negotiated  in  Moscow  has  set  off  far 
more  excitement  than  his  announcement 
warrants.  L.  the  United  Stetee  a  sour 
chorus  Is  proclaiming  that  the  United  Statee 
has  been  tricked  into  back-door  recognition 
of  Ulbrtchfs  puppet  government.  West  Ger- 
many, which  a  week  ago  had  welcomed  the 
agreement  as  a  step  toward  disarmament, 
now  Is  beating  a  retreat.  Bonn's  seal  In 
bojrcotting  any  endeavor — political,  social, 
or  athletic— which  carries  the  faintest  trace 
of  accepting  the  divlalon  of  Germany  is  al- 
most obsessive.  Too  often,  Bonn  policy  is 
formulated  as  a  reaction  to  Pankow.  and 
Ulbricht  assumes  an  importance  he  would 
not  have  if  he  were  Ignored  altogether. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Moscow  draft  the 
teet-ban  treaty  "ahaU  be  open  to  all  statee 
for  algnattire.'*  Ulbricht  can  accept  Ita  terms 
simply  by  depositing  "instrumento  of  aocea- 
aion"  with  Moscow.  The  United  States  haa 
made  It  clear  repeatedly  in  the  last  decade 
that  It  does  not  recognize  East  Germany. 
It  can  make  it  clear  on  this  occasion  that 
Pankow's  acceptance  of  the  treaty  does  not 
imply  American  acceptance  of  Pankow.  In- 
deed, Prssident  Kennedy  made  it  fully  clear 
yeaterday  in  his  preas  conference. 

There  la  ample  precedent:  with  Albania 
the  United  States  is  a  cosigner  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  but  it  doea  not  recognise 
Albania  and  there  is  no  assiunptlonthat  It 
doea;  at  Geneva  the  United  States  signed  an 
Indochina  agreement  to  which  Red  China 
was  a  party,  but  there  has  been  no  con- 
sequent acceptance  of  Pelping.  And  If  Na-i 
tlonaUst  China  filed  documenta  of  accession 
to  the  teet  ban  in  Washington,  there  Is  little 
likelihood  that  the  atmosphere  between 
Chiang  and  Moscow  would  be  altered  (and 
little  posaibility  that  the  capitallsta  would 
be  credited  with  tricking  Khnishchev). 

While  these  nuances  have  significance  to 
the  diplomats,  the  cardinal  issue  here  Is 
whether  the  treaty,  imperfect  as  it  Is,  has 
any  value.    There  is  no  magic  In  It.  no  cure- 


all  for  the  Ills  of  the  world.  Time  imdoubt- 
edly  will  uncover  loopholes  and  surely  will 
test  good  faith.  At  this  crucial  point  in 
hlst<ny.  however,  It  is  the  best  that  contend- 
ing nations  have  been  able  to  produce.  It 
simply  binds  the  nations  not  to  carry  out 
ex  to  participate  in  nuclear  experlmento  in 
the  air,  in  outer  space,  or  xinder  water.  That 
pledge  -and  Ito  significance  should  get  the 
attention — ^not  whether  the  eecond-round 
signers  are  worthy  of  holding  the  pen. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  file  reports  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btj«- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


FINANCING  OF  RURAL  ELECTRI- 
FICATION ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  an  advertisement  of 
ominous  significance.  The  following  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  the  May  1963 
issue  of  Rural  Electrification,  a  magasine 
published  by  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association: 


Ak  Impoktamt  **— ir*ift  to  BuasL 

Co-op  Makaqbs 
(Prom  a  member  firm  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange) 
We  can  conveniently  place,  free  at  charge 
to  you,  any  amount  of  your  surplus  and 
reserve  funds  in  high-yielding,  safe,  Insured 
savings  and  loan  accounto. 

UP  TO  4.SS  PSaCBMT  CUBaXMT  TIBLD 

Our  experienced  savings  and  loan  depart- 
ment has  performed  theee  specialized  serv- 
ices for  rural  electric  systems  and  other  In- 
stitutional Investors  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  All  accounto  placed  are  insured  by 
the  Pederal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  an  agency  of  the  UB.  Govern- 
ment. 

We  woiUd  welcome  the  privilege  of  placing 
your  organization's  fimds  where  they  may 
earn  more. 

Por  complete  Information  write  or  call  us 
collect:  Telephone  ai3-BA7-4880. 

Amoxt.  Baxxa  ft  Co.,  mc.. 
MemherM,  Neva  York  Stock  Exctutnge, 
American  Stock  Ezctian^. 

The  advertisement  of  Amott.  Baker  li 
Co.  points  up  the  fact  that  it  solicits 
rural  electrification  co-op  managers  to 
borrow  money  from  tiie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment at  an  interest  rate  of  2  percent  and 
then  reinvest  in  other  legitimate  private 
enterprise  ssrstems  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent or  more.  It  is  hard  to  go  wrong 
with  a  setup  like  that  where  you  borrow 
money  at  2  percent  and  invest  at  4  per- 
cent. 

However,  if  you  want  to  borrow  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  2  percent  and  invest  it  at 
an  interest  rate  of  4  percent,  you  are 
placing  an  unjustified  tax  upon  the  gen- 
eral citizens  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide the  monejrs  under  which  the  bor- 
rower is  able  to  obtain  loans  at  an 
interest  rate  of  2  percent,  and  after  he 
has  received  them  to  loan  them  out  and- 
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tbcm  at  A  ivaStable  Interest  rato 
of  4peveent. 

'  word,  piixkae.  and  eentence  writ- 

tlie  Con  itotlon  of  the  United 

ecmtenpla^  fair  treatment  of 

eountiy. 

re  believe  In  fair  com- 
t  le  prlTate  enterpclaee. 
I  ask  bow  there  e  in  be  fair  oompetitton 
private  •  snterprieers  when  one 
to  borrow  money  for 
and  eaq^wnahm  at 
faf  4  percent  or  more, 
and  another  grou  »  borrows  It  from  the 
Vederal  GoTemm^t  at  the  rate  of  2  per- 
eent. 

We  do  not  wani  a  aoclalliied  ssrstem  of 
vovemment  In  tti  i  United  States.   If  we 


peromt.  while  th< 
Ispaylngi 
system  of  free 
todertmctlon 


Admln- 

money  fktxn  the  Fted- 

|an  interest  rate  of  3 

Federal  Oovemment 

in  its  borrowings,  our 

Is  on  the  way 

finally  to  death. 


CONCSBEOONS  TO 
TUGOflLAVlA  AMD  POLAMD 


HART.  1  r.  President.  I  would 
IflDe  to  commend  be  Senate  Porelsn  Re* 
latfcw  Oommittei  for  recommending.  In 
llB  newly  reporte  1  bm.  ttiat  the  Prest- 
dott  once  agsdn  e  given  power  to  con- 
fer special  trade  eonceeslons  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  Potaux. 

X  have  never  b  sen  oouvinced  of  Con- 
gress* wisdom  in  withdrawing  that  au- 
thortty.  Ofei  slirpW  fled,  Xtxt  problem  is 
tUs: 

Is  it  ever  prudint— whatever  our  mo- 
ttve— to  do  that  which,  whatever  else 
It  may  aoeomplis  i.  has  the  effect  of  as- 


a  coimtiyl  whose  allegiance— di- 
rect or  otherwise- -Is  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
:  on  my  ol  Mrvatkms  during  a  re- 
atndy  trip  to  Poland.  I  say  '^es." 


I  also  believe  It  is 
whkh  our  maga 


Oerlalnly.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
expert  on  f oreigi  i  allWn  after  a  T-day 
trip  abroad.  Bu  a  man  does  not  have 
to  ipend  many  da  « in  Poland  to  discover 
that  this  is  a  na^on  of  people  Intensely 
fond  of  America. 

In  part.  tUs  eoiild  be  because  of  family 
ties  bsfween  thfl|  2  natJons— 7  million 
Polish  ancestry.    But 
toe  to  the  freedom  with 
fines,  newqDapers,  and 
touxlsts  dreulate  n  Poland.    And  to  the 
3  houn  a  day  <  f  m^Mwm^ni  Voice  of 


taroadca  ts  they  receive^ 
Aal  travded  tt  e  country,  I  kept  up  on 
eurrent  events  a ;  home  by  getting  re- 
ports fpoai  Polls  1  pecvle  who  were  lis- 
tening to  these  b  roadcasts. 

It  Is  ooestloaa  de  whether  this  would 

eimtlnnp  if  Poland  was  forced  to  kmk 

to  Russia  for  tht  majority  of  her  trade 

Ts— t  she  had  to  turn  to  the 

for  ber  oou  asrdal  survival. 

And  tUe  Is  the  rituation  Pohuid  would 

be  In  If  we  dtoped  her  most-favoved- 

Tailfl  eoneesskms 
allow  her  a  solid.  stn>i«  tte  with  the 


the  tuBStton  of 

t  isatmcnt  for 


must  be  as  reaBstte  as  the  Poles  them- 
selves. We.  too.  must  reoognlse,  tragic 
as  it  Is.  that  the  Poles  are  In  no  positton 
will  they  be.  llkety.  for 
<Aiooee  between  democracy  or 

COfHItllllllBm. 

Their  choice  is  between  a  goven^ent 
dominated  wholly  by  the  Communist 
system  and  a  government  that  is  and 
may  continue  to  be  Communist,  but  re- 
serves and  exercises  the  right  to  a  meas- 
ure of  independence  in  its  own  national 
interest. 

We  all  know  how  dearly  the  Poles  have 
traditionally  hekl  their  nationalism,  no 
matter  what  has  befallen  them  or  who 
has  occupied  their  homeland. 

Add  to  this  fact  the  knowledge  that  of 
the  31  million  Polish  people.  30  million 
are  not  members  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty— and  that  the  country  Is  95  percent 
Roman  Cathcdic.  strongly  opposed  to 
communism. 

Based  on  all  this,  I  think  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  entirely  right  in 
recommending  that  we  choose  to  gamble 
on  Poland — not  on  her  government,  but 
on  her  people. 

Admitting  that  It  is  a  gamble.  I  think 
that  i^en  the  day  cornea — albeit  many 
years  or  generations  from  now — that  the 
Poles  themselves  choose  to  throw  their 
lot  with  the  East  or  West,  the  die  wUl 
fan  in  our  direction. 

If  granting  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment will  show  them  we  would  welcome 
them  aboard.  I  feel  it  is  a  small  price. 


OUTliOOK  FOR  THE  POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 

ICr.  SYMnVGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
phenomenal  ^eviaopment  in  this  country 
since  World  Warn  has  been  the  rise  in 
the  productivity  of  American  agricultura. 

Hie  brqUer  chicken  industry  supplies 
a  case  in  liibint. 

In  IMO.  a  total  of  bat  142.7  million 
broiler,  or  frying,  ehi^ens  were  raised 
in  the  United  States. 

lAst  year,  the  total  was  over  2  billion. 

This  enoanous  increase  has  been 
marked  by  gs^t  advances  in  production 
cOcieney,  eiqwiclally  better  quality:  and 
the  everyday  price  to  the  consumer  is 
half  what  tt  was  20  years  ago. 

One  problem  in  this  success  story, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  every  2  or  3 
years,  for  we  past  decade,  the  broiler 
chicken  industry  has  suffered  a  severe 
price  collapee. 

It  happened  In  1964.  1956.  1958.  and 
1961,  and  was  because  of  overproduction. 

Statiattes  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
rleultora  Indicate  the  consumer  market 
wm  absorb  an  increased  produetion  of 
broilers  every  year;  but  there  Is  a  prac- 
tical Umlt  to  the  amount  of  Increase. 

In  years  when  production  was  up  more 
than  about  5  percent  over  the  previous 
year,  prices  ha(ve  often  dropped  below 
iMDduetlon  eosts. 

Such  was  the  case  In  1954.  when  pro- 
duction was  increased  11  percent  over 
the  previous  year :  and  in  1956,  when  pro- 
duction increased  23  percent;  also  In 
1966,  when  the  increase  was  15  percent; 
also  in  1961.  when  an  11-peroent  increase 
destroyed  profltk 


In  Missouri  and  the  major  broiler- 
growing  States  of  the  South,  the  pro- 
ducer's price  fell  to  11  cents  a  pound  in 
the  last  half  of  1961 — some  3  to  4  cents 
under  the  estimated  produetion  cost. 

Conditions  righted  themselves  when 
production  settled  back  to  a  reasonable 
level.  But  this  is  a  costly  way  to  keep 
supply  In  line  wltti  demand.  Many  in- 
dividuals and  firms  went  bankrupt  with 
every  turn  of  this  boom-and-bust  cycle. 

Twelve  States  now  outrank  my  own 
State  of  Missouri  in  production  of  broil- 
ers. But  this  is  a  very  important  In- 
dustry In  some  counties  of  Missouri, 
especially  in  those  where  resources  to 
raise  other  et^ap^  are  limited. 

Our  growers  suffered  such  heavy  fi- 
nancial losses  in  1961  that  a  substantial 
number  were  put  out  of  business.  As  a 
result,  last  y«u^  broiler  production  in 
Missouri  was  only  87  percent  of  the  pre- 
vious year;  but  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
it  was  2  percent  more. 

During  the  crisis  of  1961.  many  grow- 
ers appealed  to  the  Congress  for  author- 
ity to  consider  production  controls; 
whereupon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
called  in  a  national  advisory  committee, 
representing  various  Interests  In  the  In- 
dustry. 

That  committee  decided  the  Industry 
did  not  desire  Government-administered 
controls:  felt  the  Industry  would  handle 
the  problem  if  any  threat  of  overproduce 
tion  arose  again. 

On  July  1.  and  agabi  July  31.  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  sounded 
warnings  that  trouble  is  brewing  again; 
and  has  advised  that  the  broQer  Indus- 
try put  itself  on  gusrd  against  another 
year  of  overproduction  and  consequent 
depressed  prices,  this  for  1964. 

This  warning  Is  based  on  evidence  that 
flocks  producing  broUer-hatchlng  eggs 
are  getting  too  large,  iblearly  this  6ould 
lead  to  an  excessive  production  of  broil- 
ers l)y  next  year,  along  the  pattern  of 
1961. 

Notice  to  this  effect  was  served  by  the 
Department  in  a  statement  July  1. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRO. 

Tliere  being  no  objecti<m.  the  state- 
ment was  ordoed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  f<dk>ws: 


OWM   Cloubs  ow 


Hob  mow  won  BBon.n 


A  dgnllkant  Iralklap  Is  eiuiettUy  taking 
place  In  the  Nation's  broiler-hatching  esg 
•upplj  floeks;  U  this  trend  eoatlnwie.  re- 
ports the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  a' 
massive  prlce-depreaslng  expansion  in  broil- 
er production  late  this  year  and  early  next 
year  Is  in  prospect. 

Pullet  chloaa  added  to  broiler  hatchery 
flocks  were  up  ftom  a  year  earlier  by  22  per- 
cent In  AprU  and  up  by  40  percent  in  May. 

In  the  flrst  quarter  the  indicated  num- 
ber at  layers  producing  bn^er-hatchlng  eggs 
was  7  percent  vnder  a  year  earlier,  but  be- 
cause at  the  great  Inereaee  in  puUet  chicks 
placed  on  farms  over  the  past  several  months 
the  number  of  layers  producing  broUer- 
hatching  eggs  by  October  is  expected  to  be  up 
about  8  percent  from  the  1863  leveL 

A  slmUar  buildup  in  hatdilng  egg  supply 
flocfeB  aeeampanled  tlie  overproduction  and 
dlsaeterously  low  prices  that  prerailed  dur- 
ing much  of  1991. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1861  the  broUer-hatch-  by  32  percent  In  AprU.  40  percent  In  May 

ing  egg  supply  flodc  was  indicated  to  be  and  87  percent  in  June.    If  the  trend  con-' 

about  the  same  sise  as  a  year  earlier,  but  tinues.  a  great  expansion  in  broUer  produc- 

by  late  summer  it  was  37  percent  larger,  tlon  will  occur.    lUs  could  lead  to  a  pro- 

Greatly  eepanded  broUer  output  beginning  longed  pwiod  of  extremely  depressed  broiler 

In  Pebraary  of  1861  steadUy  drove  down  broU-  prioee  late  in  1868  and  especially  in  early 

er  prices  to  U.8.  producers  to  record  low  1864. 

i«'«l«-  To  avoid  such  a  sitiiation.  the  broiler  in- 

By  June  1861  prices  had  faUen  below  IS  dustry  could  begin  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cents  per  pound  where  they  remained  for  six  layers  added  to  supply  flocks  at  least  to  year- 
conaecuUve  montha— averaging  36  percent  earUer  levels.  This  may  require  the  diver- 
lower  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earUer.  slon  to  slaughter  of  some  pxiUet  chicks 
In  inqxirtant  southern  producing  areas,  already  started.  Further,  the  Industry  could 
prices  were  below  11  cents  per  pound  much  delay  enlarging  capacity  to  produce  and  mar- 
of  the  time  from  Svaam  throu^  November  ket  broUers. 
1861. 

The  increasing  supply  of  hatching  eggs  ^^-    SYMINGTON.     It    would    seem, 

above  the  1863  level  already  is  finding  its  Mr.  President,  that  ample  notice  has 

way  into  expanded  hatchery  activity.    Be-  again  been  given  for  the  poultry  industry 

cause  of  the  recent  spurt  in  hatchery  out-  to  act  and  tninimi«»  in  that  way  the 

SS  S2d'°oS£T'2iiSS'to  ffSnS    <"««trous  results  of  another  round  of 

rto*?o"p*;«srgri^'i2s;?Se'2^  ^'^^^rT'''^'^  ^ 

period  of  1863.   In  AprU-ifay  the  Uveweight  ^  Missouri,  where  broiler  production 

of     federally     inspMted     young     chicken  accoimts  for  2  percent  of  the  national 

slaughter  was  up  from  the  1862  level  by  3  supply,  we  recognize  that  conditions  in 

percent  while  prices  to  producers  for  brou-  this  industry  may  be  determined  by  ac- 

ers  at  16.3  cents  per  pound  were  0.7  cent  Uons  in  other  large  producing  Statea— 

*'1S2;\»e  Of  the  larger  production  as  well  SS^ki^'^^n^i.^t*?"??^^^"^"? 7 

as  more  plentiful  supplies  of  red  meats.  VS.  ^t'^t^r^^l  "^P*"*"*!  Alabama.  11 

broUer  prices  in  the  third  quarter  are  Ukdy  Percent.    North    Carolina.    10   percent; 

to  average  lower  than  the  16.6  cents  at  July-  Mississippi,  7  percent;  and  the  combined 

September  1862.   These  prices  in  themselves.  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia    area,    15 

however,  are  unlikely  to  be  low  enough  to  percent. 

S'*?"^!!?.  *  £"!^f  expansion  in  ta»e  Na-        i  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 

upward  surge  in  broiler  production  from  i^  "  '7°?  ?»®  Department  of  Agricul- 
a  year  earlier  to  expected  late  in  1868  and  ^^ure,  containing  pertinent  facts  about 
early  1864.  this  broiler  industry,  its  ups  and  downs 

Such  an  expansion  in  oui^ut  could  lead    during  recent  years, 
to  a  prolonged  period  of  extremely  depressed 
broiler  prices  such  as  occurred  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1861. 

To  avoid  such  a  price  situation,  the  broUer 
Industry  cotUd  begin  to  reduce  to  year-earlier 
leveU  the  number  of  pullet  chicks  added  to 
supply  flocks,  and  to  delay  in  enlarging  ca- 
pacity to  -produce  and  market  broilers  in 
other  sectors  of  the  industry.  Preparation 
could  be  made  to  rapidly  reduce  hatching 
egc  supply  flocks  in  the  event  the  impend- 
ing overproduction  cannot  be  avwtMT  1 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr/^esidJit. 
that  warning  is  renewed  in  tne  bimontnly 
bulletin  Poultry  and  Egg-Stuationras 
issued  July  31  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  page  7  of  this  new  bulletin  is  a 
statement  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

In  recent  years,  the  broUer  industry  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  an  "early  warning 
system"  to  indicate  changes  in  the  hatching- 
egg  supply  flock  several  months  before  the 
changee  actually  occur.  The  warning  sys- 
tem was  made  poesible  by  the  development 
of  a  nSDA  statistical  series  dating  back  to 
1866,  entitled:  "Placements  of  PuUet  Chicks 
for  Hatchery  Etupply  Flocks." 

Table  1  Indicates  that  the  expansionary 
phase  in  the  .niunber  of  layers  producing 
hatching  eggs  wiU  be  weU  underway  by 
November.  Indications  are  that  by  Novem- 
ber there  wiU  be  10  percent  more  of  these  lay- 
ers on  hand  than  a  year  earUer.  In  January 
1863  the  indicated  number  was  6  to  8  per- 
cent lees  than  a  year  earlier.  Contributing 
to  thto  trend  are  the  great  increases  in  the 
number  of  pullet  chicks  added  to  broller*- 
hatchlng  egg  supply  flocks  in  recent  months 
Such  additions  were  up  from  a  year  esrUw 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raoou. 
as  follows: 

UJ3.  DXPABTMSMT  OF  AoBICITLTUaS. 

Waihington  D.C^  July  U,  19€3. 
Hon.  Stoabt  SncnraTOM, 
VS.  Senate, 
WoMhintfton.  DjC. 

DBAS  SxNATOs  Stximotok:  Thto  to  in  ref- 
erence to  a  letter  dated  July  2.  1868.  ftom 
ACr.  McOhee  of  your  office,  to  lir.  Richard  C. 
Larkln  of  our  Poultry  Division.  The  letter  is 
concerned  with  the  prospective  broUer.  situa- 
tion as  was  Indicated  in  a  JtUy  1  prees  release 
of  the  Department  titled  "Storm  Cloudi  on 
the  Horizon  for  BroUer  Producers."  llr. 
McOhee  asks  for  certain  stattotics  relating 
to  »  number  of  queetlons  he  raises  in  hto 
letter. 

Stattotics  on  the  number  of  farms  — »n»>g 
(producing)  broUers  are  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  only  at  6-year  Interrato. 
The  last  census  was  in  1868.  At  that  time 
there  were  a  reported  877  farms  in  Missouri 
selling  broilers  and  41.611  in  the  Nation. 
Similar  Information  will  not  be  available 
untu  the  1864  census  has  been  taken  and  the 
data  released. 

A  break  in  brbUer  prices  generally  occurs, 
to  some  degree,  each  year  and  tistuOly  some- 
time after  the  July  4  hOUday.  In  1866  and 
1861.  theee  breaks  were  unusuaUy  severe, 
taking  prices  weU  below  production  costs, 
and  lasted  longer  than  usual.  FoUowing 
theee  unustial  price  teeaks  there  was  a  Blow- 
ing down  of  the  upward  trend  in  produetion 
but  not  an  abaolute  reduction  in  production. 
The  Uble  below  indicates  the  number  of 
broUers  produced  and  farm  price  received, 
and  percentages  of  a  year  earUer,  for  the  past 
10  years. 


BroUers  produoed 

U.8.  avafSfe  fum  prtos 

-''' 

Namber  (mUUooa) 

Pensent  of  TBsr  earilir 

Cents  per 
pound 

PeracBtof 
year  earlier 

■f 

United 
States 

Mlssoan 

United 
SUtes 

Missoori 

106S 

M&6 
1.M7.8 
1.00L7 
1.S0.7 
1,447.6 
1.860.6 
1.78ft.« 
1.7W.0 
1.W2.1 
2.0S6.1 

21.6 
2&8 
2&8 
3L7 
38.2 
U.9 
30,2 
81.8 
43.6 
37.1 

110 
111 
104 
133 
MS 
116 
106 
103 
111 
102 

116 
119 
100 
138 

80 
130 
116 

81 
134 

87 

37.1 
311 
M.2 
19.0 
18.9 
1&6 
161.1 
16, 9 
13.9 
U3 

1M4.- 

1966. 

IMS. 

1967 

lOM 

M 

86 

100 

78 

96 

1«S» 

98 

WflO.       

87 

1«I 

106 

1B«_ 

83 
M9 

National  production  and  prices  so  fto  in  1868  have  been  as  tMamt: 


• 

Productloo  (based  on  broiler  cliicAi  pIsGed) 

U.8.  turn  pries 

-, 

United  States 

MlSMMVi 

Namber 
(mJUlons) 

Peroflotof 
1902 

Namber 
(milUooa) 

Ptneotof 
1963 

CcBtoper 
poond 

IW^y-r 

lat  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter  (estimated).. , . 

438.2 
808.3 

64ao 

100 

00 

106 

7.8 
8.3 
&3 

96 
80 
86 

18.3 
M.9 

03 
108 

It  to  clear  firom  broUer  production  and  price 
statistics  that  lower  farm  pricee  have  gen- 
eraUy  accompanied  increases  in  produetion. 
Instancee  where  farm  prices  have  advanced 
with  an  increase  in  production,  such  as  in 
1862.  are  somewhat  unusual  and  can  usually 
be  traced  to  the  supply  and  price  of  compet- 
ing foods,  such  as  the  red  meats.  Thto  fact 
makae  it  diflknUt  to  estimate  the  market  de- 
mand for  broilers  vwy  many  months  in  ad- 
vance. 

Thm  current  alarm,  i^ich  prompted  the 
July  1  prsM  releaae.  was  the  very  rai^  build- 


up in  flocks  to  supply  hatching  i 
enoe  indicates  a  reluctance  to  move 
hatching  eggs  into  market  egg  outlets  be- 
cause of  the  substantiaUy  lower  prices,  ex- 
cess hatching  eggs  thus  tend  to  move  to 
hatchertes  for  chick  production  and  the  re- 
sulting chicks  to  farms  for  meat  production. 
The  sutlstlcs  availatde  to  date  certainly  indi- 
cate the  future  possibUity  at  a  ssrloas  broUsr 
ixlce  proUem  but  ws  are  in  no  poeltion  at 
thto  date  to  predict  another  1861. 

The  rsstrictloa  on  Imports  at  American 
broUers  into  the  Common  Market  oounferlas  to 
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prodoettcm  in  190. 
eapaoltj  li  not 

but  telBdleatad  toy 

Daring  tb*  montlia 

ehlek  plaeementi  for 

foDowlBg 

INrtod  a  year  Millar  In 
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In  the  eaily  1700^  a  boot  and  dxM  fac- 
toiT  was  established.  It  was  In  George- 
town that  the  first  pegs  were  made,  and 
where  the  first  pegging  mafihlne  ever 
need  in  the  world  was  emploored.  The 
Introduction  of  this  machine  revolutlon- 
taed  the  art  of  shoemaklng  which  had 
before  been  done  completely  by  hand. 
At  this  ttane  It  Is  said  that  neaiiy  erery 
fanner  had  his  little  shoesbop  connected 
with  his  fann.  and  worked  In  it  In  winter 
as  regularly  as  he  plaxUed  his  crops  in 
the  summer. 

Shipbuilding  flourished  in  this  little 
town  for  a  short  time  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century,  and  although  it  did  not 
last  long,  a  nundber  of  vessels  were  built 
for  Chebacco  fldieries.  In  1798  the  oaks 
from  one  of  Georgetown's  hills  provided 
timber  for  the  construction  of  Old  Iron- 
$ide». 

Today  Georgetown  Is  primarily  a  resi- 
dential eomnranlty.  Situated  with  its 
quiet  dignity,  beauty,  and  variety  of 
landscape,  it  boasts  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  Essex  County. 

It  Is  with  pride  that  I  salute  George- 
town's dtlaens  of  yesterday  and  of  today 
n^io  have  worked  together  for  many 
years  to  make  their  contribution  to  the 
good  of  their  State  and  to  the  good  of 
their  country,      i 


TWO    HUNIStBZ>TH    ANNIVERSARY 
OF  WELLFLEET.  MAS& 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  Sunday  the  town  of  Wellfleet  on 
Cape  Cod  will  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  Its  incorporation.  Wellfleet 
Is  one  of  the  outermost  towns  on  Cape 
Cod  and  has  stood  In  the  forefront  of 
America's  history  since  1620.  Before 
the  Revolution  30  whalers  sailed  from 
Wellfleet  Harbor.  The  little  town  sent 
18  of  Its  sons  to  fight  in  the  Revolution, 
and  the  bombardment  of  Bunker  Hill 
could  be  heard  in  Wellfleet  It  was  from 
this  same  harbor  that  L.  D.  Baker  sent 
two  sloops  to  Jamaica,  establishing  the 
banana  trade  and  what  has  become  the 
Dhited  Fruit  Oo.'  It  was  from  the  cliffs 
above  the  great  outer  beach  In  Well- 
fleet  that  Marconi's  new  wireless  was  flrst 
used  to  tend  a  transatlantic  message 
from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
King  Edward  VII. 

WeDfleet  has  always  been  liberal  in  its 
support  of  schools.  Its  flrst  town  meet- 
ing voted  to  raise  more  money  than  had 
yet  been  given  for  education  and  for 
the  salary  of  a  teacher.  I  take  some 
pleasure  In  noUng  that  Wellfleet  is  one  of 
the  few  towns  that  has  lived  within  Its 
means  and  that  its  voter  registration  is 
85  percent  Republican. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  extending  my 
congratulations  to  the  town  of  Well- 
fleet  on  this  significant  anniversary. 


TRIBUTE  TD  DR.  JOSEPH  E. 


Mr.  Hnii.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Joseph 
■.  flUMdal.  one  ef  America'*  most  brU- 
Bant  sdeBtiats,  who  had  devoted  almost 
his  entire  profesadonal  life  to  medical  re- 
seardi,  died  fai  Baltimore  on  July  21. 
His  distlng^died  service  to  the  Nation 
and  to  hmnanity  at  large  include  sig- 


nifleant  persona]  adderements  and  out- 
standing leademhtP  as  a  director  of  re- 
search. 

I  knew  Dr.  Smadd  wen.  While  my  as- 
sociatlon  with  him  was  not  that  of  an 
Intimate  friend.  I  fOel  his  toes  as  keenly 
as  though  the  bond  between  us  had  been 
one  of  kinship.  He  helped  me  in  so  many 
ways. 

Dr.  Smadel.  a  native  of  Vlncennes, 
Ind.,  received  his  baccalaureate  from  the 
University  of  Pomaylvanla  and  his  med- 
ical degree  fnmi  Washington  University 
Medical  School.  While  still  a  medical 
student,  he  showed  great  Interest  in  ex- 
perimental pathology  and  tanmunolo^. 
As  a  resident,  his  futiure  abiding  Interest 
was  forecast  as  a  member  of  the  virologl- 
cal  team  which  successfully  studied  the 
flrst  recognised  ouUireak  of  St.  Louis  en- 
cei^alitls  In  1033.  A  year  lator.  he 
Joined  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  for 
more  than  a  dosen  years  directed  and 
conducted  research  on  virus  diseases. 
On  leave  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 
Dr.  Smadel  spent  4  years  In  the  mllitaiy 
service,  and  was  chief  virologist  for  more 
than  2  of  these  years  with  the  Army's 
medical  general  laboratory  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater. 

After  V-E  Day  he  became  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Virus  and  Rickettsial  Dis- 
eases at  the  Anny  Medical  School,  main- 
taining this  position  upon  return  to 
civilian  Ufe.  In  1050.  Dr.  Smadel  was 
named  Director  of  the  Division  of  Oom- 
munlcable  Diseases  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research.  In  1956  he 
Joined  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
as  Associate  Director  for  Intramural  Re- 
search. After  4  years  of  administration, 
he  returned,  at  his  own  request,  to  his 
flrst  love  as  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Virology  and  Rlckettslology  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Biologies  Standards.  NIH.  a  posi- 
tion he  held  untfl  his  untimely  death. 

Dr.  Smadel  was  a  prollflc  writer,  and 
scientific  publications  from  his  hand  dot 
the  medical  literature.  From  his  Initial 
work  with  the  agent  of  St  Louis  en- 
cephalitis, he  moved  to  equally  authori- 
tative work  with  the  viruses  oi  vacdnla. 
variola,  pslttaeosls.  myxomatosis,  in- 
fluensa.  Venesuelan  equine  eneephalltis, 
and  ezMephalomyelltls  In  a  list  that  con- 
tinued to  grow  while  he  lived. 

Dr.  Smadel's  career  was  truly  an  in- 
ternational one.  In  addition  to  World 
War  n  experiences  in  Europe  aiKl  North 
Africa^,  he  investigated  epidemic  and 
murine  )typhtis  in  Mexico,  scrub  tjrphxis 
and^^yt>hoid  in  Malaya.  leptosplroatT^ 
in  Puerto  Rico,  pneumonic  league  in 
Msulagascar.  and  epidonlc  hemorrhagic 
fever  in  Korea.  As  Chairman  of  the  NIH 
Cholera  Advisory  Committee  since  1959, 
he  was  inatrumoital  in  developing  the 
SEATO  cholera  researdi  program.  With 
the  international  spotlight  presently 
focused  on  southeast  A^,  and  in  view 
of  our  commitments  In  that  vital  area, 
the  Importance  of  his  tatupired  leader- 
ship and  management  of  that  ongoing 
program  cannot  be  aventnpharisfd. 

His  most  notable  aontributlon  to  in- 
ternational research  was  his  demonstra- 
tion of  ehemoproptaylaxlB  and  ehemo- 
then^iy  of  typhus  fever.  His  original 
laboratory  studies  with  the  antibiotic, 
chloramphenicol,  led  to  successful  cllnl- 
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cal  trials  In  cases  of  scrub  typhus,  during 
which  he  found  chloramphenicol  to  be 
the  speciflc  antibiotic  for  typhoid  fever. 

Dr.  Smadel  received  ma«y  awards  and 
honors.  From  the  Federal  Government 
came  the  United  States  of  America 
Typhus  Commission  Medal  and  the  Ex- 
ceptional Civil  Service  Award;  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  Rlcketts 
Award;  from  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  the  Bruce  Medal;  and  from 
the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons,  the 
Stitt  Award.  Honorary  degrees  were 
conferred  by  Yale  University,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  and  the  University  of 
Maryland.  In  1962  he  received  the  Las- 
ker  Award  for  Clinical  Research.  A 
member  of  many  professional  societies, 
including  the  National  Academy  of 
'  Sciences,  he  was  past  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Immunologlsts. 

He  had  an  intangible  something  that 
challenged  description,  which  made  his 
service  to  the  Nation  unique  and  did 
much  to  improve  our  sclentlflc  image  in 
foreign  countries.  In  his  person  he  sym- 
.  bollzed  the  deepest  convictions  and  high- 
est asplratl(ms  of  the  research  commu- 
nity. He  remained  a  silent  partner  in 
many  endeavors,  caring  little  who  re- 
ceived the  credit,  caring  much  that  re- 
search moved  ahead.  Among  those  who 
knew  him,  it  is  the  consensus  that  his 
capable  management  and  direction  urged 
many  programs  and  courses  of  action  to 
greater  effort  and  accomplishment 

The  achievements,  purpose,  and  repu- 
tation of  every  organlratlon  with  which 
Dr.  smadel  was  associated  profited  from 
his  outstanding  ability  as  a  scientist  and 
director  of  research.  There  are  tragic 
overtones  in  the  realization  that  human- 
ity win  iK>  longer  reap  the  benefits  of  his 
knowledge,  ability,  and  dedication.  But 
that  such  a  man  should  be  taken  fnmi 
tis  while  in  his  idiyslcal  and  tnteUectual 
prime  is  a  calamity  for  all  mankind. 

Surely  he  win  rest  In  peace. 


A  GI  CAUGHT  IN  A  PERIOD  OF  TIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  4  years  I  have  received 
letters  in  support  oi  the  cold  war  GI  blU 
from  men  and  women  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  from  every 
walk  and  station  of  life,  but  few  have 
matched  the  one  which  I  received  yes- 
terday from  an  ex-GI.  Mr.  Douglas  K 
Matthews,  ot  1202  West  Palmyra  Street 
Orange.  Calif.  Mr.  Matthews  included 
an  essay  in  which  he  presented  his  views 
in  sui90rt  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  Due 
to  the  content  and  the  clarity  of  expres- 
sion of  this  essay.  I  believe  that  the 
Soiate  win  find  it  to  be  of  Interest 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  es- 
say be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoav. 
as  follows: 

Am  Abovicsnt  vob  ths  EnraitaiON  or 

THS  OI  Bnx 

(By  Don«^  K.  BCatthaws) 

Tba  purpoae  ot  thU  eaaay  ia  to  ahow  that 
the  eatenaloQ  of  OI  blU  aduoatiaiial  baaadta. 
through  the  legialativa  pcooaee.  la  a  valid 
aetton.  founded  on  reason  and  hiatorioal  fact 
and  reOeeta  tha  ftna  points  of  Amerloaa  tm- 
dltion.  m  tha  writer's  opinion,  the  eztena^A 
of  OI  biU  educational  benefits  la  an  IsaiM  oi 


paramount  national  importance  and  cannot 
be  Ignored  by  our  BqiireaentatlTea  In  Con- 
gress, our  President,  nor  any  dtlaea  of  the 
United  States  who  la  req;>onslbly  concerned 
with  the  future  of  oar  country.  It  Is  not 
the  writer's  pnrpoee  to  forecast  gloom  and 
ruin  if  the  contents  of  this  eesay  are  not 
taken  critically  and  seriously;  rather.  It  is 
his  purpose  to  propoee  that  the  extension 
of  the  OI  bUl  is  an  action  that  can  and 
should  supplement  our  national  advantage 
and  will  provide  an  assivance  that  the  young 
men  of  today,  who  will  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow,  will  be  well  Informed  and  ade- 
quately prepared  to  practice  the  art  of  being 
good  citizens. 

The  foUowlng  points  wUl  explain  and  sub- 
stantially Illustrate  why  the  writer  so  strong- 
ly feels  that  the  extension  of  the  OI  bill  is 
a  Just  and  reqMnaible  action  to  be  taken: 

raacmwT  xaTABuaHD  nf  gsantino 

SDVCATIONAI.   AIO 

It  Is   a   well-known   historical   fact  that 
FMeral  aid  was  granted  to  veterans  return- 
ing fKHn  service  life  to  civilian  life  following 
Wwld  War  n.  and  that  these  benefits  were 
extended  to  provide  aid  to  thoae  servicemen 
who  served  during  and  after  (up  to  Janu- 
ary 1965)   tha  Korean  crisis.     During  those 
times  in  the  history  of  our  country  there 
seemed  to  be  no  question  that  the  service- 
men who  defended  our  American  way  of  life 
and  our  moral  Institutions  were  entitled  to 
asBlstsnoe  In  the  pxu-sult  ot  an  education  fol- 
lowing their  ret\im  to  their  normal  way  of 
life,  regardless  of  their  duty  stations.    The 
criterion  which  rendered  these  men  eligible 
was  not  a  matter  of  geogri4>hlcal  location  but 
waa  based  on  a  period  in  time.    Tlioee  who 
served  during  this  period  of  time  were  con- 
sidered  eligible   for   Federal   aid,   provided 
their  service  waa  honorable.    Therefore,  the 
issue  is  not  a  matter  of  hardship  or  geo- 
graphical location,  but  is  baaed  on  time.   Had 
the  opinion  of   the  public  of   the  United 
States  been  that  the  men  of  these  two  crises 
were  not  deserving  of  reward  for  honorably 
defending  the  institutions  of  our  American 
way  of  life,  there  would  be  no  issue  today. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  public  opinion 
determined  that  these  young  men,  who  either 
willingly  or  begrudglngly  forsook  their  per- 
sonal ambltlaoa  and  fortunes  In  order  to  pre- 
serve our  American  tradlttona.  were  entitled 
to  Juat  reward  for  their  Inoonvwklestca  and 
personal  sacrifice.    In  direct  line  with  this 
patriotic  thinking  is  the  idea  that  he  who 
gave  his  an,  his  Ufa,  or  his  llmba.  Is  the  moat 
deserving  of  all  those  Individuals.    But  the 
question  now  arlaea — ^how  much  does  a  man 
need  give  in  service  to  his  country  in  order 
to  be  considered  a  defender  of  American 
tradition?    Are  not  mambera  of  our  peace- 
time services  dying  In  Vietnam  today?    Has 
not  the  XTnitad  Stataa  amasaed  a  great  ar- 
senal of  defensive  weapons  In  order  to  pre- 
serve our  tradltliwst    Has  not  the  purpose 
of  our  defensive  buildup  been  to  deter  war 
and  maintain  our  country,  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  tha  free  world?    And,  moat  signifl- 
cantly,  are  not.  and  have  not,  the  yoxmg  men 
of  our  country,  who  aerved  the  country  fol- 
lowing the   Korean  armistice    (due  to  no 
choice  of  their  own),  but  as  a  matter  of 
fate — ^have  they  not  served  the  country  In  a 
manner  which  Is  equally  as  important,  if  not 
as  potentially  dangerous,  as  those  who  served 
during  the  hoetllltles?    The  writer  feels  that 
they  have  served  well  and  are  now  serving 
well,  and  he  feels  that  had  it  not  been  for 
these  young  men  serving  in  their  capacity. 
In  their  way,  the  peace  of  the  world  would 
be  In  a  much  higher  degree  of  Jeopardy  than 
It  Is  today.    Do  we  need  be  reminded  of  the 
crlaea  that  developed  at  Lebanon.  Quemoy, 
llatau,  and  Berlin  (not  to  mention  Vietnam 
and  Cuba) ,  in  order  to  realize  that  tha  men 
who   aarvad   tha    country  following   Korea 
served  to  tha  beat  of  their  abUlty  and  are 
presently  prepared  to  defend  tha  eountiy 


agalaat  attack?  Their  very  presence  and 
thalr  knowledge  of  thalr  weapons  is  the  prime 
deterrent  to  nuclear  war. 

In  the  writer^  opinion,  the  fate  of  an  indi- 
vidual being  placed  In  a  ^wdfic  period  of 
time  ahould  have  no  bearing  upon  his  ellgl- 
blUty  for  OI  educational  benefits.  It  is  his 
attitude  of  service  and  the  importance  of  hia 
task  that  are  the  qriterla  to  be  considered.  ! 

TKDBUa.  DBATT  FaOVISIONS 

Following  the  Korean  war  it  has  been  the 
policy  Of  succeeding  administrations  to  ex- 
tend the  compulsory  draft  law  to  encompass 
all  able-bodied  young  men  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  ready  defense  force.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  a  young  man  faced  with  a  manda- 
tory military  obligation  of  some  sort  Is  faced 
with  a  situation  not  diBnimnar  to  the  di- 
lemma faced  by  the  yoxmg  man  of  World 
War  n  or  Korea  who  had  the  draft  imposed 
upon  him.  Hazardous  duty  existed  then, 
hazardous  duty  exists  today— lonely,  incon- 
venient duty  existed  then,  as  it  does  today. 
In  each  period  of  time  a  man  was  required 
to  relinquish  a  portion  of  his  formative  and 
productive  years  in  service  to  his  coimtry. 
a  mandatory  requirement  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Today,  in  facing  the  problem 
of  when  to  serve  the  military  obligation,  be- 
fore or  after  college,  a  yoimg  man  often 
selects  to  serve  his  country  first  and  ^ve 
the  obligation  out  of  the  way  so  that  he 
may  feel  free  to  fulfill  his  potential  without 
interruption.  It  la  also  wise  to  remind  that 
the  psychological  implications  of  going  to 
college  flrst  and  having  the  thought  of  pend- 
ing military  service  in  mind  are  quite  preva- 
lent. Thla  condition  can  and  does  promote 
a  lack  of  incentive  in  college  students.  ICany 
students  attend  1  or  2  years  of  college  and 
then  aelect  to  enter  the  service,  never  to 
resiune  their  education  due  to  the  increased 
responsibilities  of  maturity  and  3  or  4  years 
ot  age. 

In  tbori.  the  youtig  man  of  today  faces  a 
very  similar  situation  as  did  the  young  man 
of  World  War  n  or  Korea.  Every  young 
man  today  faces  a  disruption  of  his  private 
life  due  to  a  Federal  law  requiring  compul- 
sory military  service.  Why  Isnt  he  rewarded 
or  coD^Mnsated  as  was  the  man  of  World 
War  n  or  Korea? 

iCATDXirr  or  ths  kx-scbvickkan 
The  writer  can  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence when  contending  that  the  ex-service- 
man is  more  mature  and  has  a  more  flexible 
mind  than  ha  posaeaaed  prior  to  his  military 
aervlca.  Ifany  good  tratta  are  learned  from 
military  *«pT<^»a  — 1f-Ht^«^pn^^^  ^id  hu- 
mility not  being  tha  leaat  ot  thaae  favorable 
qualltlea  acquired. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  U  tha  writer's  con- 
tention that  the  ex-serviceman  la  a  better 
disciplined,  more  sincere  and  serious  stu- 
dent than  the  person  making  the  transition 
to  oollege  wlthoat  serrloe  experlenoe.  An 
aducaUon  meaaa  more  to  tha  ex-aervlceman. 
and  he  la  mora  eager  to  truthfully  nap  tha 
harvaat  ot  edoosUon.  Ha  is  grateful  for  the 
c^^wrtunlty.  It  aaema  that  thla  attitude 
producea  a  responsible,  informed,  and  more 
mature  college  graduate;  and  this  is  the 
type  of  person  the  country  bkdly  needs  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  advantage  we  have  in 
terms  ot  educated  and  dynamic  cHlaenry. 
In  personal  oonvarsatlon  with  collage  in- 
structors the  writer  haa  made  a  point  to  so- 
licit tha  oplnloa  ot  prof  easlonal  educators  in 
regard  to  tha  quality  of  studenta.  With  al- 
most unanimous  regularity  the  response  has 
been  that  the  ex-serviceman  is  a  preferred 
student,  more  receptive  to  learning  and  more 
productive  aa  a  result. 

AN  ZHvasnoNT  WITH  BcraBTAimAx.  asnmr 
Duzing  the  decade  since  the  armistice  In 
great  strides  have  been  made  tn  the 
UnitM  Stotaa  In  taahnotoglcal  knoartadga. 
and  other  flalda.    Wd^tn,  (if 
evait),  haa  Weateia  dvUlaatkm  esparlaaoad 
koes  in  knowledge  as  we  have  ~ 
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OOOti  bUtlMM 


IB 

iMltBC  Of  tiM  wrltai 

UOB    of 

■latortty    of    tb« 
wtaleit  was  grutCad 
lovtnc  World 
ward  to  tlia 
and  tba  return  to 
be«n  prloalcaa. 
coming  10  to  90 
raally  afford  to 
wblcli  are  eager  to 
tween  pureult  of 
such  things  aa 
other  responstblllttoi 
rlty  and  the  addlttoi  i 
If   aided   by   Federt  I 
can  your  young  men 
today  reach  daring 
The  preeedent  haa 
return  In  the  pact 
▼alue.    Why  not 
man  of  today  needi 
ever  before.    The 
clvlUan  life  la  ae 


y<  ua? 


leim 

edi  tcatlon 
fknUy 


thcnuelTea 


And  many  young 
lee  and  aerve   In 
knowingly  plaee 
tags  when  ccmparei  l 
eauae  quite  a  few 
m,yoia  military  aenrlc^ 
other.    Why 
given  Inoentlve  or  ai 
opportunity  as  his 
homeT    I  am  sure 
era!  would  benefit  In 
they  eould   procure 
tumner. 

Let's  face  reaBty 
serrlceman  has  the 
tribute  hla  talenta 
aa  did  hla  pred< 
the  good,  rich  Amei^ca 


tiat 


YARBORO'  rOH. 


lir 
Ifr.  IfmtthewB' 
and  Ib  an  exoellodt 
monlal  In  support  if 
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10  yeara.    It  Is  the 

that  a  very  Iwga  par» 

la  due  to  the 

InTSstment 

the  «  eernlcemsn  fol- 

I  and  Korea.    The  re- 

haa  been  substantial. 

oonntry  as  a  whole  haa 

la  to  happen  In  the 

Can  our  cotintry 

thoee  young  minds 

but  must  decide  be- 

or  aeoeptanoe  of 

responslblllttes  and 

that  come  with  matu- 

of  8  or  4  years  of  age? 

funda.   what   helghta 

of  30  to  36  years^of  age 

\  be  next  10  to  90  yearsT 

been   established;    the 

been  of  eonslderable 

Our  es-servlce- 

asslstanoe  as  much  ss 

from  service  to 

as  It  ever  has  been. 

who  enter  the  serv- 

eonsdentlous  manner 

at  a  dlsadvan- 

wlth  their  peers,  be- 

oung  men  are  able  to 

for  one  reason  or  an- 

t  the  servloeman   be 

least  have  aa  equal  an 

Crlend  who  remains  at 

the  servloea  In  gen- 

the  caliber  of  personnel 

In   a   more   attractive 


cox  tlnue? 


tr  insltlon 


dlff  cult 


aid 


see  to  It  that  today's 

opportunity  to  oon- 

d  satisfy  his  potential 

Let's  oontlnu*  with 


liCr.  President, 
speaks  for  Itself 
and  eloquent  testl- 
the  cold  war  OI  bill. 


ARE    RACIAL    R[OT8    COMMUNIST 
INSURED? 

Mr.  THURM0  9D.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  ma  h  discussion  lately  in 
the  halls  of  Coogr  iss  as  to  whether  the 
Communists  have  uiy  connections  with 
the  Mecro  dcmoc  stnUloDs  which  are 
tuxnlnc  into  raoe  riots  in  various  cities 
across  the  country  Ooosiderabte  mate- 
rial showing  CMununist  connections 
with  the  riots  hai  been  placed  in  the 
record  of  the  hear  ngs  beinc  conducted 
by  the  Commem  Committee  on  tibe 
Presidoit's  laropost  1  to  peimit  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovenuncnt  t  >  infritig^^  on  private 
propel  ty  richts  of  msinessmen  by  fore- 
Inc  them  to  serve  ind  sen  to  iHiom  the 
Federal  Govexnmeit  dictates,  m  view 
of  the  fact,  howeve  r.  that  these  hearings 
win  not  be  printed  for  a  few  weeks  and 
this  issue  is  receirlng  such  prominent 
attentton.  I  ask  uianimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  th  i  body  of  the  Rbcokd 
the  following  matt  rials: 

An  article  ftom  the  Oreenvffle  News, 
Greenvflle.  B.C..  da  ted  July  23.  1M3.  en- 
titled "Reds  Active  in  Sit-Las?"  by 
Holmes  Alexander. 

An  article  from  he  Nashville  Banner, 
NashviUe.  Tenn..  <  f  July  26.  1963.*  en- 
titled "Despite  Eiinnedy  Claim  Tlfbr- 
mond  Cites  Leftls  Ties  Amntig  March 
Group"  by  FIrank  i  an  der  Unden. 

An  article  prin  ed  in  the  Nashville 


Banner,  Mtfhvtne, 


renn..  entitled  "Ken- 


nedy Aids  Working  With  Leaders  of 
March"  by  Frank  van  der  Linden. 

A  column  from  the  Associated  Press 
which  was  printed  in  the  Memphis  Press. 
Memphis.  Tenn..  enUtled  "Riders'  Linked 
to  Communists." 

An  article  printed  in  the  DaUas  News. 
DaUas.  Tex..  enUUed  "Bfississlpplan 
Says  Reds  Behind  Rides." 

A  narration  of  a  television  newsreel 
heard  over  staUon  KTTV  in  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.,  on  June  25, 1963.  entitled  "Ra- 
cial Dononstrations  Communist  In- 
spired?" 

An  editorial  from  the  Birmingham 
News.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  July  26. 1963. 
entitled  "Reds  and  Race  Issues." 

A  series  of  four  articles  which  im;>- 
peared  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  in  July  1963.  written  by  BiU 
Shipp. 

An  article  printed  in  the  Columbus 
Evening  Dispatch.  Columbus.  Ohio,  on 
July  12,  1963,  enUUed  "CORE  To  Keep 
Pickets  at  Governor's  Home." 

An  editorial  from  the  Augusta  Chron- 
icle, Augusta.  Ga.,  on  July  27.  1963.  en- 
titled "A  Bar  to  Racial  Progress." 

An  editorial  from  the  News  and  Cou- 
rier. Charleston.  B.C.,  which  appeared  on 
July  28.  1963.  enUUed  "The  O'DeU  Case " 
and  an  arUcle  from  South  magazine  en- 
UUed "Martin  Luther  King's  Traveler" 
which  appeared  in  the  News  and  Courier 
the  same  day. 

An  article  from  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
Sacramento.  Calif.,  on  July  23,  1963,  en- 
UUed "North  State  Communist  Draws 
Crowd  of  1.400  at  UC  Speech." 

An  arUcle  from  the  GreenviUe  News, 
GreenvlUe.  S.C..  entitled  "Man  Linked 
to  Reds  Worked  Twice  for  King." 

An  editorial  from  the  State.  Columbia, 
SX!..  on  July  27.  1963,  enUUed  "A  Com- 
munist Voice." 

An  editorial  from  the  Augusta  Chron- 
icle. Augusta,  Ga..  on  July  24.  1963.  en- 
UUed "Red  Tinge  in  Savannah." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

[From  the  QreenviUe  (S.O.)   News,  July  33, 
1903] 
Bmbb  Acrm  nf  Srr-Iirst 
(By  Holmee  Alexander) 

Washimotoh. — On  January  16.  1068,  when 
Director  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  was  asking  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
funds  to  run  the  PBI  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  he  said: 

"The  Negro  situation  Is  also  being  ex- 
ploited fully  and  oontlniiously  by  Commu- 
nists on  a  national  scale.  Current  programs 
Include  intensified  attempts  to  Infiltrate 
Negro  mass  organisations.  The  party's  ob- 
jectives are  not  to  aid  the  Negroes — ^but  are 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  all  contro- 
versial issues  on  the  race  question  so  as  to 
create  unrest,  dissension,  and  confusion  th 
the  minds  of  the  American  people." 

Mass  demonstrations  by  Negroes  In  the 
North  and  South,  to  be  culminated  with  a 
huge  march  on  Washington  next  month, 
were  not  In  the  news,  as  they  are  now,  when 
Director  Hoover  gave  this  dispassionate,  suc- 
cinct and  Informed  statement  of  Commimlst 
Intentions^  Last  week  southern  Oovemors 
Bamett.  at  Ulsslsslppi,  and  Wallace,  of  Ala- 
bama, flapped  the  Red  flag  In  words  much 
like  Hoover's.  But  the  Bamett- WUson  testi- 
mony before  the  Commerce  Committee's  civil 
rights  hearings  was  too  self-interested  to  be 
effective.    Another  red  object— the  red  her- 


ring of  IfcCarthylsm— came  scunylng  into 
the  oauoua  room  where  IfoOarthy  once  per- 
formed. The  subject  of  Communist  com- 
pUelty  soon  got  lost  amid  pious  horror  of 
"smearing"  the  Negro  raoe  and  Its  leaders. 
Somebody  sxiggested  that  J.  Bdgar  Hoover 
be  summoned  as  a  star  witness  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  Chairman  Usomoson  was  against 
It. 

Fortunately,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  call 
Hoover.  A  little  page  lifting  through  House 
Appropriations  hearings  shows  that  the  FBI 
Director  has  several  times  asked  Congress  for 
money  for  the  very  purpose  of  Investigating 
Communist  incitatlon  of  the  Negroes. 

On  March  3.  1961,  Hoover  told  the  House 
money  raisers: 

"The  sit-in  demonstrations  in  the  South 
were  fk  made-to-crder  issue  which  the  party 
fully  exploited  to  further  Its  ends." 

By  now  the  Director  was  giving  names, 
places,  and  dates.  He  mentioned  James  B. 
Jackson  and  Joseph  North,  "national  Com- 
munist party  functionaries,"  who  came 
around  for  the  demonstrations  at  Richmond. 
Va..  in  February  1960.  He  quoted  the  Negro 
Communist.  Ben  Davis,  the  party's  national 
secretary,  as  stating  In  Ifarch  1960  that 
Negro  demonstrations  are  the  next  best  thing 
to  proletarian  revolution. 

Again,  on  January  24,  1963,  Hoover  came 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
funds,  and  one  of  his  arguments  was: 

"Since  ita  Inception  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  has  been  alert  to  capitallise  on  every 
possible  issue  or  event  which  could  be  used 
to  exploit  the  American  Negro  in  furtherance 
of  party  alms.  In  Its  efforts  to  Influence  the 
American  Negro,  the  party  attempts  to  In- 
filtrate the  legitimate  Negro  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  racial  prejudice 
and  hatred.  In  this  way.  the  party  strikes  a 
blow  at  our  democratic  form  of  government 
by  attempting  to  Influence  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world  against  the  United 
States." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that.  I  have 
names  for  future  colimins  showing  proved^ 
Communists  ferrying  between  Havana  and 
the  demonstration  sltea  In  American  eltlee, 
and  ahowlng  known  Communists  at  the  dirty 
work  of  teaching  Negroea  and  whltea  to  hate 
one  another. 

But  the  point  which  Warren  llagnuson's 
Commerce  Committee  ought  to  be  honest 
enough  to  discover  is  already  laid  bare,  and 
this  Is  It: 

llie  unhappy  American  Negro,  generally 
Inunune  to  Communist  Hi^rKt^^ifi^n^  and 
greatly  preferring  the  American  way.  Is  now 
being  solicited  and  tempted,  organised  and 
Incited  as  never  before  by  the  worst  enemy 
our  country  ever  had. 

(From  the  NaahvlUe  Banner,  July  36.  1963] 

Dxsprrs   Kxknsdt   Cuau   TtunMoim   CxTsa 

Larnvr  Tiis  Amoho  liaacR  Gaovp 

(By  Frank  Van  Der  Linden) 

Washxnotoiv. — Although  the  Kennedy 
brothers  claim  there  is  no  evidence  of  Com- 
munist Interest  -In  the  Negro  equality  cam- 
paign. Senator  SraoK  TBmucoNO  has  flies 
that  show  definite  leftwing  Unks  among 
some  leaders  of  the  planned  August  28  march 
on  Washington. 

The  New  York  Times  said  Thursday  that 
Bayard  Rustln  is  deputy  director  of  the 
committee  planning  the  Cm>ltal  march  by 
100,000  or  more  Negroea  to  press  for  passage 
of  President  Kennedy's  dvU  rights  bills. 

The  Dally  Worker  said  a  man  named 
"Bayard  R\istln"  attended  the  1957  Conven- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party.  UjBJL  Accord- 
ing to  the  flies  of  the  South  Carolina  Sena- 
tor, the  Dally  Worker  identified  Rustln  as 
secretary  to  Dr.  Ifartln  Luther  King,  Jr., 
head  of  the  Southern  Ohrlsttan  Leadership 
Conference  and  a  prime  mover  of  the  Augiist 
38  Uaroh,  and  racial  demonstrations  gen-  ~ 
erally. 
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Hustla  waa  one  of  eight  "impartial  ob- 
servera"  at  the  Communist  Partg^  16th 
National  Convention,  aooordlng  to  Tbub- 
MOMB,  and  a  member  of  the  aii»«i.w»>i.  Forum 
for  SootaUst  Bduoatlon.  cited  by  the  SAiate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  "tirt^'wrr 
19. 19S7.  as  a  Communist  front. 

THS    ISSS   KABCH 

Rustln  heljied  Dr.  King's  1958  march  on 
Washington,  which  the  Worker  called  a 
Communist  project.  Now  Rustln  turns  up 
again  In  N«w  York  City  as  d^uty  director 
of  the  committee  malring  detailed  prepara- 
tloos  for  the  mass  march  on  Washlxigton. 

The  oocad mating  committee  conalsta  oC: 
Dr.  King;  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Pullman  Sleeping  Car 
Portera  and  only  Negro  vice  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO:  Roy  Wllklns,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment at  Colored  Peoj^e;  James  Farmer,  na- 
tional director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
EquaUty  (CORK) ;  Whitney  Young.  Jr..  of  fbe 
National  Urban  League;  and  John  Lewis  of 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Times  quoted  Dr.  King  as  saying  the 
committee  would  request  a  meeting  with 
Kennedy  when  the  marchers  converge  on  the 
White  Hoxise.  and  would  ask  the  President 
to  create  a  Federal  civil  rights  police  force. 

HVaO  MOOSP 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee also  has  a  large  file  on  Randolph, 
showing  he  has  worked  elaedy  with  various 
leftwing  groups  for  many  years.  He  has 
called  for  a  radical  labor  movement  to  pro- 
mote "Interracial  brotherhood  and  the  cause 
or  the  Amarlcan  working  class  and  world 
peace." 

An  investigating  committee  of  the  Tezaa 
House  of  Repreeentatives  In  1961  said  that 
Farmer,  the  CORK  director,  and  Dr.  King  are 
members  of  the  national  board  of  the  oom- 
f  mlttee  toe  a  sane  nuclear  pOIlcy.  which 
advocatee  that  the  United  Stetes  stop  aU 
nuclear  testing,  and  "which  has  many  Oom- 
munlst-fronters  among  Its  guiding  person- 
xM.." 

The  Texas  legislative  npaei  Incorporated 
Into  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  ofll- 
dal  hearing  record  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  NAACP  lawyer.  Thtirgood  Marshall  as  a 
Federal  circuit  judge  last  year  also  said  this 
about  FSrmsr: 

"He  served  as  field  secretary  for  the  Student 
League  for  Indxistrlal  Donocraey  (SLID) 
visiting  many  ooUege  campuses.  •  •  •  The 
SLID  ptiblioatlon  Revolt,  says  'The  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy  Is  a  militant  edu- 
cational movement  which  ohallengee  those 
who  would  think  and  act  for  a  "new  social 
order  based  on  production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit."  That  Is  a  revolutionary  slogan. 
It  means  that  members  think  and  work  for 
the  elimination  of  capitalism  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  order.'  " 

(Washincton. — Attorney  General  Robert 
F.  Kennedy's  office  said  one  of  his  top  aids 
would  meet  here  this  afternoon  with  Negro 
leaders  and  Metropolitan  Police  to  plan  the 
dvU  rights  march  on  Washington  August 
28.  '  The  Justice  Department  said  John 
Douglas,  assistant  attorney  general  and  son 
of  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, would  represent  the  Attorney  General 
at  the  conference.  The  New  York  Times  to- 
da.-  quoted  Cleveland  Robinson  and  Bayard 
Rustln,  two  leaders  of  the  nuutsh.  as  saying 
they  would  meet  today  with  the  Attorney 
General  himself.  However,  Keimedy's  ofllces 
'   said  this  "was  not  correct."] 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Nashville, 
Tenn.] 
Kbmnibt  Aas  Woaxnro  With  Tjai»»»,   qt 
Mabch 
(By  Frank  van  der  Linden) 
WASHntoroN. — Top  aids  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  F.  Kennedy  are  workiiu  cloaely 


with  Negro  leaders  of  the  projected  elvU 
rights  march  on  Washington  August  28  in 
hopes  at  preventing  violence. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  John  Douglas. 
who  oc»f  erred  VHday  with  the  march  lead- 
ers and  Metropolitan  Police  Chief  Robert 
Murray,  said:  "We  are  concerned  that  every- 
body realize  this  is  quite  an  imdertaking. 
and  made  it  as  orderly  as  possible." 

Douglas,  son  of  nilnofs  liberal  Democratic 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  heads  the  Justice 
Department's  Civil  Division. 

Chief  Murray  stid  the  conferees  discussed 
"minute  details"  for  moving  the  estimated 
100.000  marchers  throui^  the  Capital  City. 
He  has  notified  aU  metropolitan  placemen 
to  be  on  hand  for  duty  that  day,  and  has 
canceled  all  leavee.  The  Third  Infantry  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va..  has  a  battle  group  q(  sol- 
dlws  standing  by  for  emergency  calls,  if 
necessary. 

A  special  office  will  be  set  up  at  Washing- 
ton headquarters  at  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, to  register  the  marchers  in  advance.  The 
cooperating  Negro,  labor,  and  church  groups 
hope  by  this  means  to  know  the  Identity  of 
the  marchers  and  to  screen  out  any  consid- 
ered tmdeslrable. 

The  dvll  rights  groups  and  the  Kennedy 
administration  are  supersensitive  to  charges 
that  some  Integratlcm  leaders  have  links  vrlth 
leftwing  or  Conununlst-front  outfits. 

Bayard  Rustln,  deputy  director  of  the  ot- 
ganlBlng  committee  for  the  march,  and  Cleve- 
land Robinson,  chairman  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee, said  in  New  York  that  they  would 
meet  the  Attorney  General  here  Friday.  Ken- 
nedy's office  said  they  would  see  Dou^as.  but 
not  Kennedy  himself. 

"Fellowship."  tiie  official  publication  of 
the  "Fellowship  of  Reoondliatlon."  printed 
a  profile  of  Rustln  in  its  January  1963  Issue 
calling  him  "executive  secretary  of  the  War 
Resisters  League  and  race  relations  secre- 
tary, FOR,  1943-53." 

"Milestones  In  Bayard's  later  life  include 
his  5-year  association  with  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  as  secretary,  adviser  and  organiser, 
his  coordination  of  two  youth  marches  for 
Integrated  schools  in  Washington.  D^ci/and 
a  year  earlier,  a  prayer  pilgrimage  to  the  same 
place  that  drew  40,000;  work  to  establish  a 
center  tat  nonviolence  at  Dar  Es-Salaam. 
Tanganyika,  for  the  World  Peace  Brigade, 
the  magwBlne  said. 

"To  this  we  might  add  his  participation 
with  Michael  Soott  and  othMs  in  a  protest 
team  to  attempt  to  stop  the  French  H-bomb 
teets  and  •  •  •  opening  of  a  New  Yortc  office 
for  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordination 
Committee." 

"PeUowshlp"  calls  Rustln  a  "friend^  of 
Ghana's  Communist  President,  Nknunah. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution] 
Oimxaa  Rb  Oboakizb  Hbabs  N.Y.  Omcs 

or  Rbvbbms  Kim's  8CLC 

(By   Bill    Shipp,    Constitution    State   News 

Editor) 

A  S9-year-old  Negro,  who  has  been  identi- 
fied as  a  district  organiser  for  the  Com- 
mimlst Party,  USA,  is  now  director  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.'i  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence (SCLC). 

He  is  Jack  H.  O'DeU,  who  resides  at  488 
St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  King  said  tm  October  31,  1962,  that 
O'DeU  had  resigned  from  SCLC.  He  eaid 
again  <m  December  1  that  O'DeU  was  no 
longer  with  SCLC.  And  one  of  Dr.  King's 
top  aids  told  the  Oonstttution  on  July  18, 
1968.  tliat  O'DeU  was  no  longer  with  8CX<C. 

O'DeU.  who  works  in  the  New  York  SCLC 
otOiM  at  313  W.  135th  Street,  hM  in  noent 
months  been  engaged  In  fxmd-ralsing  ae- 
ttvitlas  and  maUlng  Uterature  for  Dr.  King's 
organisation. 

Once  in  December  1962,  and  on  three  oc- 
casions in  January  1968,  ODeU  registered 


at  the  Walnhaje  apartments  In  Atlanta  as 
a  representative  of  SCLC 

In  January  1963.  ODeU.  Dr.  King  and 
other  officials  of  SCLC  flew  together  to  Sa- 
vannah on  a  Delta  Air  Lines  plane. 

OlMl  eavanaes  for  at  least  one  of  his  trips 
to  Atlanta  were  paid  by  SCLC. 

Among  those  working  out  of  the  SCLC 
office  in  New  York  1m  Benjamin  Van  Clarke, 
19 ,  executlvb  secretary  of  the  Chatham 
Covinty  Crusade  for  Voters  and  a  leader  of 
recent  massive  nlfl^t  street  demonstrations 
in  Savannah. 

Dr.  King  announced  CDeU's  resignation 
last  f aU  after  news  stories  appeared  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune  labeling  O'DeU  a 
Communist. 

Dr.  King  said  at  the  time  that  O'DeU  had 
worked  lulefly  and  temporarUy  as  a  techni- 
cian in  SCLC  voter  registration  projecta. 
but  "ceased  fimctloning  there  long  before 
this  pxibUcity  appeared." 

King  denied  that  O'DeU  had  served  as 
southeastern  tUrectar  of  SCLC. 

"He  has  never  had  any  administrative  poet 
In  SCLC."  King  said. 

OTMl,  bom  In  Detroit,  was  identifled  with 
the  Communist  Party  as  late  as  1958. 

O'DeU,  who  also  Is  known  as  knnter  Pitts 
O'DeU.  has  been  Identifled  by  Robert  Monis. 
counsel  for  the  Internal  Seeurttles  Suboom- 
mlttee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  an  organiser  for 
the  Communist  Party.  XJSJki,,  In  the  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  area. 

At  the  time  he  was  an  organiser.  O'DeU 
was  employed  as  a  waiter  in  New  Orleans. 
O'DeU  lOso  has  been  identifled  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  UJBJk. 

Moirls  said  that  OTtell  also  has  given  di- 
rections for  Communist  activities  imder  the 
names,  John  Vesey  and  Ben  ^tmea. 

AT  tSOHXB  SCHOOL 

He  attended  SCLC's  clvU  rights  school  at 
Dorchester  Center  In  Liberty  County  in  1963. 

The  SCLC  "Citizenship  Workbook."  used 
at  the  SCLC  school  at  Dorchester,  lists  J.  H. 
O'DeU  as  a  staff  oonsiiltant  on  the  voter 
education  project. 

The  Reverezul  Andrew  Yovmg.  administra- 
tor of  the  SCLC  school  at  Dorchester,  said 
OHDeU  resigned  from  SCLC  last  fall,  pending 
an  investigation  of  his  activities  by  SCLC. 

"Nothing  was  found  to  Indicate  that  he 
was  a  Communist,"  the  Reverend  Mr.  Young 
said.  "But  the  resignation  was  made  pemut- 
nent." 

BATS  RK  CUT  LDfS 

O'DeU  said  in  January  of  1963  that  hs  had 
severed  aU  ties  with  the  Conununlst  Party. 

O'DeU  was  an  organizer  of  a  'Treedom 
RaUy"  in  Maoon  in  1962  at  which  Dr.  King 
was  the  announced  speaker. 

The  National  Guardian,  a  leftist  news- 
paper, carried  an  advertisement  November 
30,  1961.  announcing  that  Jack  O'DeU  of 
SOLO  would  addreas  a  eivU  rights  conference. 
O'DeU  did  not  show  up  for  the  meeting. 

In  July  1968.  ODeU  was  caUed  to  testify 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activltlea  which  was  then  convened  in 
AtlanU. 

TBOOB   "ZSALOT" 

O'DeU  was  identifled  by  a  committee  coun- 
sel at  the  hearing  as  a  dedicated  aealot  to 
the  Communist  caxiae. 

At  that  time,  ODeU  gave  his  employment 
as  an  insurance  agent  In  Montgomery,  Ala. 
His  name  was  listed  as  Huntsr  PltSs  ODeU. 

At  the  hearing,  O'DeU  contended  "aU  the 
immunity  the  Oonstttution  givee  me  as  a 
Negro  the  first  and  flfth  amendments  and 
any  others"  in  refusing  to  say  whcthsr  he 
was  a  Communist. 

Richard  Arens,  chief  eoonssl  for  the  oom- 
mlttee,  displayed  a  Communist  plan  for  ac- 
tivities in  the  South  for  the  3rears  1855  and 
1056.     He  said  the  plan  was  taken  from 
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fnom  KTTV  Televlalon  Ifewareti,  June  25, 
1998] 

Racial  Dbkon8tbation8  ComnnnaT 
DreraaD? 

llMre  are  growing  Indications  of  poeeible 
CkMnmunlat  Influence  in  the  nationwide  ra- 
cial situation.  Today,  Caleb  Peterson,  Negro 
prcaldent  of  the  Bollywood  Race  Relations 
Bureau,  statee.  "I  suspect  there  Is  directly 
or  Indirectly  Communist  motivation  behind 
the  nationwide  wave  of  demonstrations." 
And  he  adda.  "Certainly  here  in  Los  Angeles 
there  is  no  cause  for  protest  marchM."  The 
recently  formed  United  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee now  walks  arm  in  arm  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
colored  People.  Representatlvee  of  both 
groupa  appeared  yMterday  before  the  Loe 
Angeles  Board  of  Bducatlon.  The  chairman 
of  the  United  ClvU  RighU  Committee  Is  At- 
torney Thomas  O.  Neusom.  and  the  head  of 
the  Uhlted  ClvU  Righto  Committee's  legal 
oonunlttee  Is  Jack  Tenner.  Tenner  also  has 
been  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
NAACP. 

Jack  T.  Tenner,  an  attorney,  of  7416  Roee- 
wood.  Loa  AngelM.  waa  Identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  by  David  Aaron, 
attorney,  in  a  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Aetlvltlea.  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatlvM,  83d  Congreas.  on  January  21,  22, 
28,  34,  35,  36,  and  April  9.  1963. 

I  now  read  from  page  2607  of  that  official 
doctunent: 

"Question.  Ifr.  Aaron,  will  you  give  us,  in 
the  pagea  of  yotir  statement,  how  you  know 
BCr.  Jack  Tenner  was  a  member? 

"Aaron'a  answer.  X  believe  he  became  a 
member  of  that  group  when  he  became  a 
member. 

"Queatlon.  Did  you  ever  o(dlect  duee  from 
him? 

"Answer.  Tm,  I  did." 

And  again,  on  page  3576  of  that  same 
HouM  report: 

"Queatlon.  Waa  Jack  Tenner  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party? 

"Answer  by  Ifr.  TerkM:  As  I  now  recall, 
yea.  air." 

tills  teatlmony  from  the  oOlclal  document 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amerlean 
Aetlvltlw: 

"Jack  Tenner  was  bom  In  Russia;  became 
a  naturallaed  dtlaen  through  the  natural- 
isation of  hla  father.  ContlnuM  to  be  active 
In  liberal  and  progressive  organisations,  haa 
been  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  NAACP." 

"October  1  of  1963.  Jack  Tenner  i4>peared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  as  a  wttnen;  took  the  fifth 
amendment  on  all  the  queetlona  relative  to 
Commtmlst  activity  and  membership.  But 
Jack  THiner  now  puto  himself  in  the  poei- 
tlon  of  aaklng  queatlons  of  law-enforcement 
agencdea.  Tet  ha.  hlmaelf ,  refused  to  answer 
queatUma  propounded  to  him  by  a  duly  con- 
stituted agency  of  the  CongreM  of  the  United 
Btatea. 

"The  same  year  Jack  Tanner  was  Identified 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  At- 
torney Th<»nas  a.  Neusom  i^;>peared  before 
the  Houae  Committee  on  Un-American  Ao- 
tlvltlM  along  with  other  atttvneya  seeking  to 
quash  aubpenaa  aant  to  the  following  ellenta 
by  the  HouM  Oonunlttee  on  Un-American 
Aotlvlttaa: 

"Neusom  repreaanted  Fred  Stelnmats,  Ban 

UargoUa.  John  W.  Porter.  William  B.  Brtar- 

jnan.  Bam  Houaton  Allen,  nred  M.  Snyder. 

VTaullna  ^pateln.  Brthar  Shandlar.  Bobert  D. 

Kata.  CharlM  J.  Katii.  Blohard  L.  Rykoff. 

I  and  others.    Neusom  wm  repreeentlng  Idei^ 


Com- 


tilled  Communlsto  before  the  Hot 
mittee  on  Un-American  ActlvltlM. 

"And  now  the  two.  Jack  Tenner  and 
Thomas  G.  Neusom.  are  members  of  the 
newly  formed  United  ClvU  Rlghta  Commit- 
tee, standing  In  Judgment  of  law-enforce- 
ment agencies." 

[From  the  Birmingham  Newa,  July  36,  1968] 
Rna  AMB  Racb  XaaoM 

Yesterday  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy In  a  statement  said  that  "baaed  on  all 
available  Information  from  InvMtlgatlon  and 
other  sources,"  he  has  found  no  evidence 
that  "any  of  the  top  leadera  of  the  major 
civil  rl^to  groupa  are  Communlsto  or  Com- 
munist controlled." 

Tbat  Is  a  statement  which  heipe  partially 
to  clear  up  doubto.  It  la  easily  enough  un- 
derstood why  some,  perhapa  even  many, 
think  Reds  are  or  may  be  behind  Negro 
activist  movemento.  Dianiptlon  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  there  haa  been  a  ter- 
rible amount,  clearly  aervea  Communlat  pur- 
poeee;  whatever  happena  here  Indicating 
Negro  versus  white  dissension  or  even,  at 
tlmea,  open  conflict.  Is  rich  material  for  the 
Communist  propaganda  machine. 

But  it  would  be  misleading  for  reaaonabla 
whltM  to  aasume  that  in  ito  basic  organlaa- 
ttoo  or  phlloeophlea  the  Negro  drive  for  a 
sometimes  vague,  sometimes  concrete  set  of 
goals  la  fundamentally  Communist  con-' 
trived. 

THS  an  APPAaATDB 

To  draw  thla  oondualon  would  lead  whltea 
astray.  It  would  malign  Negro  leadera  on 
the  local  level,  who  In  many  eltlM  have 
Joined  in  the  Negro  effort  and  aupportad 
it.  TO  call  it  Communist  In  geneala  revaala 
failure  to  underatand  the  nature  of  much 
of  the  Communist  i^iparatua.  For  It  la  Ism 
clever  than  aometlmM  it  la  eredltad  with 
being,  and  certainly  not  clever  enough  to 
organiae  thla  maaslva  eruption. 

But  Communlata  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
adept  at  infiltrating,  at  using  such  an  effort 
eapedally  when  thousands  are  involved,  al- 
most everywhere.  Moreover,  Negro  oam- 
palgna  for  equality,  m  daaorlbed  by  one  or 
multltudee  of  Negro  leadera  and  wrltera  In 
the  past,  always  have  attracted  both  profea- 
slonal  and  amateur  liberals.  Among  thOM 
have  been  Reda  and  other  people  who  at 
times,  though  not  actual  Communlata,  have 
touched  the  Communlat  or  Oommuiiist- 
front  mechanlama.  Thus  it  would  be  and 
la  poaslble  to  draw  connecting  llnM  which 
show  Communlat  or  Bad-front  talnto  here 
and  there. 

THS  o'DBX  svmaMca 

That  this  is  the  case  was  demonstrated  by 
the  good  newspaper  reporting  of  the  Birming- 
ham News'  JamM  FtM.  In  Waahlngton.  He 
showed  last  year  that  a  man  named  Jack  or 
Htmter  Pltto  OlMl  has  been  charged  with 
Red  connections,  and  that  he  has  been  on 
the  payroll  of  Martin  Luther  King's  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference.  Mr. 
Trtft  also  has  revealed  that,  though  Martin 
Luther  King  "accepted  the  resignation"  of 
ODell,  records  show  he  had  drawn  SCLC 
funds  after  that  "realgnatlon."  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  In  a  copyrighted  article  reporto 
ODell  now  haada  the  SCLC  New  Tork  office. 

Reverend  Klng'a  eiqplanatlon  of  all  thla  Is 
pitiably  weak. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  State  editor. 
Bill  Shlpp,  this  week  haa  bean  running  a 
aerlM  of  artlclM  on  page  1  which  ahow  that 
the  Savannah-baaed  "Southeaatem  Georgia 
Crusade  for  Vot^ra"  hM  had  tlM  with  the 
mghlander  Folk  School  In  Montaagla.  Turn. 
That  OTganlaation  la  daolared  by  the  Juatloe 
Depctftment  not  to  be  a  Red  front.  But  It 
la  eommon  knowledge  that  throogh  Mont- 
eagle  school  have  peMert  fopl9  who  gen- 
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•rally  wara  regarded  either  u  Reds  or  mem- 
bers of  Red-involved  agenelM. 

Moreover,  tha  ConsUtutlon  eertos  alao  re- 
porto that  the  "Ctusada,"  vrtilch  la  behind 
violent  Negro  demonstrations  In  Savannah, 
has  headquarters  in  offiCM  of  the  Interna- 
tional Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workera 
Union,  rent  frM.  MMSW  alao  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Crusade."  The  \mlon  in  1960 
waa  expelled  from  the  CIO  on  grounds  it  waa 
controlled  by  Communlsto.  In  1966  the 
Justice  Department  charged  with  the  Sub- 
versive ActlvltlM  Control  Board  that  the 
union  "is  and  has  been  made  into  an  Instru- 
ment for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of 
Communist  objectives.  •  •  ••>  An  appeal  In 
the  case  ts  set  for  Federal  court  hearing  in 
December,  this  year. 

Seven  members  of  the  union  are  to  be 
tried  in  Federal  court  in  Denver  next  month 
on  chargM  they  fraudulently  obtained  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  aervlCM 
through  falM  non-Conununlst  affidavlta. 

OAITGaa  TO  NKIBOBS 

Hie  "crusade"  is  headed  by  one  Hosea  Wil- 
liams, a  Negro  Government  employee  who 
the  Constitution  says,  wm  expelled  m  an 
NAACP  vice  prealdent  3  years  ago. 

The  Atlanta  paper  this  week  editorially 
noted  that  "eommunlam  has  alwaya  Ushed 
In  troubled  waters."  which  Is  evident.  But 
It  added  that  "Negro  groupa  that  careleeely 
permit  Communist-related  contingent  to 
hitch  Ito  ahoddy  UUle  trailer  to  their  band- 
wagon are  doing  a  dangerous  disservioe  to 
the  Negro  American's  cauM  and  ahotild  steer 
dear."  The  evidence  suggeeto  Negro  groups 
have  not  always  done  ao.  Even  now  there 
seems  footdragging  on  action  to  eliminate 
any  sxispidon. 

This  matter  of  the  Negro  and  communism 
ts  not  new.  But  the  Negro  in  America,  de- 
apite  what  he  considers  provocation  for  bit- 
terness, hM  had  an  FBl-certlfled  record  of 
realatance  to  Communist  lurM  generally. 
Kven  so,  the  matter  yet  evidently  requlrea 
public  and  governmental  attention  to  reaa- 
Bun  an,  including  many  Negro  cltlnns.  m 
to  no  such  Infiltration. 

aOKB  ZANDOM  ASVIOB 

Writing  in  the  New  Tork  TlmM  from 
London.  C.  L.  Sulsberger  a  few  daya  ago  said 
that  Communlsto  showed  In  antl-Graak 
demonstrations  there  how  they  "can  pen- 
etrate a  protest  group."  Mr.  Sulsberger 
added:  "If  this  can  occur  in  a  relatively 
pladd  country  like  England  •  •  •  imagiTUji 
how  much  more  dangeroua  a  »i»wHf^r  experi- 
ment in  human  engineering  might  be  In  our 
own  country  and  on  an  issue  that  can 
be  exdted  by  racist  amotions."  Mr.^  Suls- 
berger emphaalsed  the  danger  of  such  Red 
intrusion  in  such  m  the  Washington  maroh. 

That  Communlata  are  alert  to  this  oppor- 
tunity is  certain.  This  now  commands  in- 
ternational headlines.  Red  China,  by  even 
the  Soviet  Union's  official  statemento.  hM 
begun  a  campaign  to  divide  the  world  on  baala 
of  race.  It  la  no  cdmfort  that  Red  ChinoM 
are  using  this  device  against  the  U.S.S11..  try- 
ing to  win  Asian  and  African  >««*»fr«ng  through 
calling  RuMlans  part  of  a  white  power  struc- 
ture. 

JOB  rOB  OOMOaBBB 

It  ought  to  be  brought  prominently  to  the 
fore  in  aU  dvlUsed  people's  minds,  white  and 
Negro,  that  oommunlsm  can  find  advantage 
in  exploiting  color  conflict. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  on  the  "top  lead- 
ers" of  NegroM  theref<»e  Is  Ism  than  wholly 
comforting.  There  is  evideuM  that  com- 
munism is  not  Inactive  in  thla  matter.  Ala- 
bama's Governor  Wallace  and  otheia  have 
raiaed  the  quMtion  of  such  infiltration. 
While  Ut.  Wallace  may  be  suspected  in  Waah- 
lngton of  trying  to  doud  any  effort  toward 
Negro  aohievament  of  daolared  goals,  tha 


queatlon  thua  raised  yet  sti(^jr1by  ItMlf  m 
not  fully  answered.  It  is  a  matter  the 
CongreM  ahould  explore  at  once.  And  no 
polltlca.  fear  of  antagonising  Negro  votea. 
ahould  retard  auch  effort.  NegroM  them- 
sdVM  will  gain  by  fxillMt  revelations  which 
do  more  than  cover  top  leadera. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  July 

33,1963] 
Rbd-Ianxxd  Labob  Union  Givn  Faxx  Rbnt 

TO  CaUBADB 

XBy  Bill  Shlpp) 

Savannah. — ^Tlie  Chatham  Cotmty  Crusade 
for  Voters,  the  organisation  rMponsible  for 
massive  desegregation  demonstrations  here, 
is  headquartered,  rent  frM,  in  the  oOcm  of  a 
labw  union  that  has  been  found  by  a  govern- 
ment agency  to  be  Commxinlst-controlled. 

The  union,  the  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Bfill  &  Smelter  Workers,  has  contrib- 
uted money  to  the  Chatham  Crusade  for. 
Voters,  and  two  of  the  imion's  officers  are 
members  of  the  70-man  executive  board  of 
the  crusade. 

The  Chatham  County  Cnisade  for  Voters 
is  an  affiliate  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

The  crusade  is  headed  by  HoeM  Williama, 
87,  a  Negro  Government  employM  who  was 
ousted  3  years  ago  u  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

The  crusade  Is  financed  largely  by  "frM- 
will"  donations  and  a  recent  grant  from 
the  Southern  Regional  Council  in  Atlanta. 
The  Southern  Regional  Coimcll  stipulated 
that  none  oi  ito  funds  could  be  used  for 
financing  demonstrations. 

The  crusade's  activities  have  Included  en- 
coxiraging  NegroM  to  register  to  vote  and. 
mca*e  recently,  masslvse  night  strMt  marchM 
which  have  ended  in  race  rloto.  Doaens  have 
bMn  injured  in  the  strMt  fighting  and 
thoiisands  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  has 
bMn  Inflicted. 

In  addition  to  the  crusade,  others  oper- 
ating out  of  the  Mine.  MIU  &  Smelter  Work- 
ers Union  officM  at  416  Park  Avenue  Weat 
have  Included  reproMntatlvM  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  the 
Crusaders  n«edom  Now  Movement  and  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Toung,  program  director  for 
Dr.  King's  organisation. 

Reverend  Toung.  the  guiding  forM  of  tha 
crusade's  activitlM  while  Williama  wm  in 
Jail  on  peace  warrant  bonds  during  the  pMt 
3  wMks,  said  he  hM  smu  no  evideuM  of 
CMnmunlat  or  union  Influence  in  the  dvll 
righto  work  of  the  crusade — or  in  other  dvll 
rlj^to  movemento  he  hM  dealt  with. 

BXPBLLBD  raOlC  CIO 

The  International  Union  of  Mine,  Min  ^ 
Smelter  Workers  wm  expelled  in  1960  trom 
the  CongreM  of  Industrial  OrganlsatlonB. 
Th»  CIO  said  the  Mine,  Mill  Union  wm  ousted 
becauM  it  wm  oontroUed  by  CoDununlats. 

In  1956.  the  Department  of  JustlM  filed  a 
petition  with  the  Subveraive  ActlvltlM  Con- 
trol Board  charging  that  the  union  "la  and 
hM  bean  made  into  an  Inatnunent  for  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of  Communlat 
obJectlvM  and  hM  been  m>  uaed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  grMt  majority  of  ito  union 
members." 

Hearings  began  in  1967  and  were  conduded 
In  May  1961. 

Ftands  A.  Cherry,  an  examiner  for  the 
control  board,  recommended  in  Deoember 
1961  that  the  board  label  the  mlna-mill 
union  Communist  infiltrated  and  bar  tha 
organisation  from  bargaining  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relaticma 
Board  Act. 

Cherry  aald  in  his  anrtinp  that  the  Mine, 
Mill  Unlcm  is  "aubstantiaUy  diraoted.  donii- 
aated  or  controlled  by  individuals  who  ai« 
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(or  have  been)  activdy  engaged  in  giving 
sui^MTt  to  the  Communist  Party  of  tha 
United  StatM." 

"Haa  aid  and  support  flowing  to  the  Oom- 
munlat Party  (UjBJL)  from  the  union  and  ito 
oontrdllng  leadership  have  been  real,  sub- 
stantial, and  slgnlflcant."  Cherry  said  In  tha 
repeat. 

The  board  concurred  and  on  May  4,  1963, 
ofBclally  labeled  the  International  Union  of 
Mine.  Mill,  and  Smdter  Workers  m  "Commu- 
nist infiltrated." 

UNION  APPBALB 

The  union  hM  appealed  the  decision  to  the 
Federal  court  of  appeala  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Tlie  court  hM  Mt  a  hearing  on  the 
appeal  "on  a  date  m  soon  after  December  6, 
1063.  M  possible." 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  out- 
lined the  Government's  battle  against  sub- 
versive activitlM  in  a  report  to  the  Prealdent 
and  CongreM  dated  June  1.  1968.  The  Mine, 
Mill  Union  is  the  subject  of  a  three-page 
section  of  the  report  titled  "C<»ununlst 
Infiltrated  Organisations." 

Seven  officials  or  farmer  officials  of  the 
Mine.  Mill  Union  are  scheduled  to  be  tried  in 
Federal  court  Axigiist  26  in  Denver,  Colo. 

They  are  charged  in  a  Federal  indictment 
with  conspiring  to  fraudulently  obtain  and 
use  the  servicM  and  facilitlM  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  through  the  medium 
of  falM  and  fraudulent  non-Communist 
union  (dflce  affidavito. 

The  Mven,  including  one  from  the  South- 
OMt,  Chiu*lM  Wilson  of  Columbia,  Tenn.. 
were  convicted  of  the  charge  previously,  but 
the  trial  was  overturned  on  a  legal  technical- 
ity by  the  court  of  ^paala. 

No  officers  of  Savannah  Local  870  are  men- 
tioned in  the  criminal  proceeding. 

The  preeident  of  Savannah  Local  870  is 
JamM  Cdwarda.  Edwarda.  along  with  JesM 
Doster.  the  local's  r^resentatlve  to  the  inter- 
national union,  are  membera  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Chatham  County  Crusade 
for  Voters. 

Reverend  Toung  said  he  hM  never  met 
either  man  and  he  understands  that  they 
Mldom  attend  board  mMtlngs  becauM  "they 
are  out  of  town  much  of  tha  time."  Neither 
local  union  officer  could  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Reverend  Toung  said  the  union  provldM 
rent-Craa  o01m  apaM  for  the  dvll  righto 
movement,  but  the  ertisada  pays  tha  utility 
blUa. 

Reverend  Toung  aald  tha  union  oMitrlbutM 
"somatlmM  950,  aometlmM  9100"  periodieaUy 
to  the  crusade.  But  ha  added.  "It  is  no  more 
than  a  large  church  would  i^ve." 

Reverend  Toung  aald  he  did  not  know 
the  total  amount  donated  by  the  union  dur- 
ing tha  past  year. 

Publie  records  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Management  reporto  in  Atlanta  ahow  that 
looBl  870  of  tha  Mlna.  Mill  Union  gave  a 
total  of  9679  to  the  cruaade  and  tha  NAAOP 
during  the  flseal  jrear  ending  June  1963.  A 
current  report  is  not  yet  available. 

KDfO  MOT  AVAILABIX 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  wm  not  btbU- 
able  for  oomment  about  tha  ralatlonahip  of 
the  Mlna-Mlll  Union  to  tha  dvll  righto  drive. 
An  aid  told  a  reporter  that  Dr.  King  la 
"busy  writint  and  wont  have  tiaa"  to  dls- 
euM  the  union-«ruaade-80LC  relationship. 

Reverend  Toung.  however,  disonsaed  the 
dvU  righto  drive  in  southoMt  Geocgta  freely 
and  made  available  hla  peraonal  file  to  a 
reporter. 

During  the  queatlonlng  of  Reverend 
Toung.  a  youthful  mambar  of  the  oruaade 
interrupted:  "Any  time  that  tha  Magro  trlM 
to  get  his  righto  m  a  ttrtt-cUm  AaMrtoaa 
dtlaen  aomebody  trlM  to  aay  heli  a 
Oommtmlst.'* 
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Two  oflloers  of  the  International  Uhkm  of 
Mine,  Mill  *  Smelter  Workers  are  members 
of  tbe  esecutif  e  board. 

Information  concerning  the  crusade  was 
aaade  avaUahto  to  ttie  Constitution  by  tbe 
Reverend  Andrew  Toang,  program  director 
of  Dr.  King's  organisation  and  the  guiding 
force  behind  the  entoade  wiUle  Williams 
was  in  Jail  on  peace  warrants. 

Tbe  Southern  Regional  Council  suggested 
of  a  HMO  grant  made  last  fan 
■pent  In  Chatham  County  and  the  re- 
^malnder  ^ould  be  qient  on  organising  cru- 
aade structures  in  seven  other  First  District 
counties.  Jack  Mlnnis.  research  director  for 
SBCa  voter  education  project,  said,  "We 
were  very  careful  to  be  sure  that  the  money 
was  not  4>ent"  on  direct  action  demonstra- 
tions. 

When  the  first  grant  was  made,  there  were 
moo  Regroea  registered  to  vote  in  Chatham 
County.  By  March  1963.  Williams  reported 
that  14,000  Chatham  Negroes  were  registered. 

wmiams  also  reported  thst  the  grant  en- 
abled the  area  crusade  to  organise  or 
strengthen  voter  registrations  in  Uberty. 
TatnaU.  Wheeler,  Bnanuel,  Mcintosh,  and 
Buxke  Counties. 

In  May  196S.  the  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil approved  a  aeoond  grant  of  $4,000  to  be 
paid  in  four  etfual  ixistallmenta  to  the  cru- 
sade, according  to  SBC  Director  Dunbar. 

When  demoostratloQSx  erupted  in  Savan- 
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8BC*a  queries,  the  grant  was  frosen  with  ap- 
proximately 6600  unexpended.  Dunbar  said. 
SBC  did  not  contribute  to  tbe  crusade  in 
June  and  will  not  contribute  in  July.  Dun- 
bar said. 

Tbe  alms  of  the  crusade  in  the  first  dis- 
trict, according  to  Wmiams'  report,  are:  (1) 
To  get  every  eligible  dtlaen  registered  to 
vote:  (3)  to  get  aU  registered  voters  to  vote: 
(3)  to  interview  aU  candldatea;  (4)  to  keep 
daily  reooida  on  an  public  tosuee.  public  of- 
flclalB.  political  partlee.  etc.;  (5)  to  operate 
adult  dttsensblp  achooto  and  carry  on  con- 
tinuoua  poUtlcal  education  projects;  (6)  to 
coordtoate  the  poaltive  drive  of  aU  Individ- 
uals so  as  to  produce  an  effective  political  ac- 
tion program. 

[Wgom  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Constitution. 

July  84. 1063) 

Lbbbt   Scwnoa   Am  Rjiyb   Bm   Rolx   m 

Otesnux  CSusasB 

(ByBOlShlpp) 

Savaxkah.— The  admintotrator  of  the  Dor- 
cheater  Center  in  nearby  Liberty  County 
played  a  leading  role  tn  the  deeegregatlan 
aetlvltlae  of  the  *"^p***«i'n  County  Crusade 
for  Voters. 

Tbe  administrator,  the  Reverend  Andrew 
Toung,  who  also  Is  program  director  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadersblp  Conference,  received  training  at 
the  old  Highlander  Folk  School  at  Mon- 
teagle.Ttaa. 

Before  tta  charter  at  Monteag^  was  re- 
Toieed.  the  TtlgMandsr  School  received  sup- 
port firom  the  International  XTnion  of  Mine, 
Mill  ft  Smdter  Walkers. 

An  officer  of  the  union,  now  under  indict- 
ment on  a  charge  of  filing  a  false  non- 
(Xsnmunlit  affidavit,  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  tbe  Blgblander  School. 

Tlie  Reverend  To\mg  has  been  headquar- 
tered rent-free  in  Savannah  In  the  offices 
of  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  A 


Smelter  Woikers.  Tb*  Subverslv*  AetlTfties 
Control  Board,  aa  agency  of  tb*  Fsderal 
Oovei  ument,  baa  found  the  unloa  to  be 
Ooouaunist  laflltratad.  Tbe  Mine-Mill  ITn- 
lon  has  appealed  tbe  finding  to  a  Federal 
court  of  ^>peata. 

Tbe  Reverend  Toung.  who  was  JaQed  dur- 
ing demonstrations  bete,  baa  directed  nrach 
of  the  acttvltlea  of  thm  Chatham  Qnisade 
while  its  preeldent.  Boeea  wnilams,  has  been 
tnjaU. 

The  Reverend  Toung  baa  said  repeatedly 
that  he  has  never  encountered  any  Com- 
munist activity  in  Savannah— or  at  the 
Highlander  Fklr  School — ar  at  tbe  Dorches- 
ter Center. 

Among  the  old  Highlander  school  dlrectars 
was  Charlee  Wilson  of  COlumbto.  Tenn.,  in- 
ternational refreeentattve  of  the  mine-mill 
union  in  Tenaeeeee,  who  was  indicted  by  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in  Denver.  Ccdo.,  on 
November  16, 1066. 

He  was  charged  ulth  some  other  mine-mill 
officers  with  eoasphriag  fraudulently  to  ob- 
tain and  use  the  servleea  of  the  Nattanal 
Labor  Relations  Board  through  tbe  »"^<^ifn 
of  falae  non-Conuaiuklst  ualon  .officer 
affidavits. 

0»  SCaOOL'S  BOASS 

Wilson  waa  eonvtaSad  Oeeeaiber  17.  1060. 
but  the  ociivletlaa  waa  overturned  on  ap- 
peal. He  to  eebeduled  to  be  retried  August 
ae  in  Federal  court  la  Denver.  OoIol 

Wilson  wss  Ueted  la  lt68  aa  a  BMmber  of 
the  S7-BUA  board  of  direetora  of  the  Bl^u 
lander  St^KwL 

Two  ndlrisle  of  the  Savannah  mine-mill 
local  serve  on  the  TO-saaa  board  of  direetora 
of  the  Chatham  fYuaaile 

SCLC   OPBUTSS 

The  Dorchester  Ceater,  a  dvil  rights  school 
administered  by  the  Reverend  Toung.  has 
trained  leaders  cf  the  r^«»i»«Tn  cmMtde  »M 
the  Southeastern  Oeorgto  Crusade  for  Voten, 
both  headed  by  HOeea  WUllams. 

The  center  to  operated  by  Dr.  King**  SCliC 
*  and  the  Southern  Missionary  isefwrlatton 
Division  of  the  UUlted  Church  of  Christ. 

Its  students  have  included  puplto  who  were 
expelled  from  Albaay  State  Ooliege  as  a  re- 
sult of  radal  demonstratlaBs  ther*. 

The  ceatar  to  under  hsvestlgatloa  by  Oeor- 
gla  Attorney  Oeneral  Bugene  Cook.  . 

Hoavmawcs 
Cook  said  Tuesday  that  the  investigation 
has  turned  up  no  evidence  of  subversive  ac- 
tivltiea.  Be  added  that  Myiee  Horton,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  mgtti»^nAmf  school.  »t»/i 
been  to  the  Dorchester  Center  and  to  Savan- 
nah. 

The  center  to  currently  Sh^^t^^^^mI  by  a  1360.- 
000  grant  from  ^^t**"^'!  Field  Foundation. 
The  grant  to  for  2  yeara. 

Tbe  supervisor  of  teaeliing  at  tbe  center  to 
Mrs.  Steptima  Pidnaette  Clark,  66. 

Mrs.  Clark  served  at  the  ingKVn4iir 
School  as  dlxeslor  of  wcrkahopa.  1066-67.  di- 
rector of  edumtloa.  1067-61,  aad  director  of 
the  literacy  training  program  la  lOdl. 


She  lists  the  aiUlatlons  In  her  biographi- 
cal sketch,  made  available  to  the  Constitu- 
tion by  SCLC. 

She  haa  a  kmg  htotary  of  Involvement  in 
dvU  rlghta  atruggtoa. 

At  tbe  end  cf  her  biography,  Mrs.  Oark 
wrote:  "In  lOlg-lOlO.  I  waiit  door-to-door 
for  the  NAACP.  gcttlag  algaatuies  to  petition 
the  South  Oammia  Legtototara  tbat  Negro 
teaohera  be  placed  in  the  pnbUc  stdMMto  of 
Cbarleaton.    We  got  the  tsachsis  in,  la  1930." 


JOS 

"Then  in  1966  I  refused  to  disown  th« 
NAACP  and  lost  my  Job  as  a  public  school 
teacher  in  South  Carolina  as  a  result  of  my 
membership  and  interracial  activities.  Fi- 
nally, in  1960,  while  directing  the  educational 
program  at  the  Highlander  Ftdk  School,  I 
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waa  arreated  for  allegedly  pneeessing  whisky 
(which  was  found  by  the  courts  to  be  untrue, 
and  the  case  dismissed).  Thto  attack  waa 
made  on  me.  I  feel  to  scare  me,  the  only 
Negro  resident,  so  I  would  leave.    I  stayed." 

According  to  the  Reverend  Toung,  Mrs. 
Clark  to  the  only  former  staff  member,  of 
Highlander  working  at  Dorchester. 

The  Reverend  Toung  said,  however,  that 
he  attended  classes  at  Highlander.  Before 
Joining  Dr.  King's  organisation,  the  Reverend 
Toung  said  he  retained  a  New  Tork  law  firm 
to  investigate  Highlander.  He  showed  the 
firm's  report  to  the  Constitution.  The  re- 
port says  that  Highlander  has  never  been 
labeled  subversive  by  any  Federal  agency, 
although  a  Tennessee  legislative  committee 
recommended  that  the  school's  charter  be 
revoked. 

Tlie  goal  of  the  Dorchester  Center  to  to 
train  teachers  to  eetabllsh  "Adult  Citizen- 
ship Bducation"  programs  throughout  the 
South. 

In  the  2  years  it  has  operated  for  that  pur- 
poee  between  600  and  700  teachers  have  been 
trained. 

One  purpoe6  of  the  citiaenshlp  program, 
according  to  the  SCLC,  la  to  teach  reading 
and  writing  to  aid  Negroes  In  passing  literary 
tests  for  voting. 

Tlie  schooto  also  are  aimed  at  giving  "an 
all-round  education  in  conunxmity  develop- 
ment." 

The  SCLC  furnishes  the  coet  of  travel  to 
Uie  training  center,  and  pays  tuition. 

aCXTST  OaOANXZS 

Teachers  graduated  from  the  center  are 
required  to  organize  schooto  in  their  areas, 
provide  a  place  for  the  classes  to  be  held  and 
select  a  "cotnmunlty  coordinator"  for  the 
schooto  in  their  area. 

The  Dorcheeter  Center  already  has  eetab- 

Itohed  branch  "Sativday  Oltlaenahlp  Clinlce" 

,  in  each  of  OeorgU's  10  congreeslonal  districts 

and  several  clinics  In  South  Carolina  and 

Alabama. 

Coureee  at  Dorchester  are  conducted  for 
1  week  during  the  third  week  of  each  month, 
according  to  the  Reverend  Toung.  Classes 
run  from  about  9  a.m.  until  as  tote  as  10  pjn., 
the  Reverend  Toung  said. 

Teachers  who  have  been  trained  at  Dor- 
cheeter have  gone  on  to  eetabilah  "dtlsen- 
ship  classes"  in  Atobama,  Oeorgto,  Louisiana, 
Miasisslppl,  North  Carolins,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virgixito. 

(Rrom  the  Cdumbua  (Ohio)   Bvening  Dto- 

patch.  July  12. 10681 

CosB  To  Ksip  PnauRs  at  Oovsswob's 

BOKB 

Fair  housing  pickets  will  keep  up  their 
demonstrations  at  the  Ohio  Oovemor's  man- 
aion  "Indefinitely."  a  spokesman  for  the  Con- 
greea  on  Racial  Equality  aald  Friday. 

Tbe  Reverend  Arthur  A.  Zebbe.  of  1804 
Windsor  Avenue,  a  leader  of  the  CORE- 
organlzed  plcketa  who  have  ranged  widely 
through  the  statehouse  dtirlng  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  said: 

"We're  trying  to  develop  bigger  and  bigger 
demonstrations.  We  have  more  and  more 
people  Joining  us  and  we  pton  coatlnuoxia, 
sustained  activity  at  the  mansion." 

Among  those  who  Joined  the  80  or  more 
marchws  at  the  mandon  in  a  several-hour 
demonstration  Thursday  nigtit  waa  Oscar 
Smilack,  Columbua  junk  dealer,  who  was 
dubbed  "the  flw^iwwiai  angel"  of  ttm  Com- 
munist Party  in  Ohio  a  daoad*  ago. 

Zebbe  said  the  pickets  are  "aaking  Gover- 
nor Rhodee  to  call  a  apedal  aeedon  of  the 
legLstoture  thto  summer  to  act  oa  a  fair  hous- 
ing law." 

TlM  dergynum.  a  farmer  Cleveland  red- 
dent,  said  that  la  additfcm  to  picketing  aoUv- 
itles  at  tbe  mansioB  la  BeKley.  "weYe  golag 
to  be  looking  into  housing  devdopmsnts, 
real  eetete  agendee.  aad  banks  where  then 
to  dear-cut  racial  di««iH»n«natlon." 


Mr.  Zebbe  said  the  acUvitles  of  the  Colum- 
biu  COBB  group  are  being  reported  to 
CORB'a  national  headquarters  in  New  Tork. 

However,  "there  to  no  actual  ooordlnstion" 
with  any  other  CORB  demonstrations  across 
the  Nation,  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Zebbe  said  the  local  group  to  expect- 
ing the  Reverend  Elton  Cox,  CORE  field  rep- 
resentative from  Chicago,  to  meet  with  them, 
probably  next  week,  on  the  Ohio  program. 

The  picket  leader  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  Bmllack  was  among  the  Thureday 
night  pickets. 

Mr.  Zebbe  asserted  definltdy  that  «twt)iM?k 
was  not  a  member  of  CORE. 

However,  when  Smilack  waa  queetioned  by 
the  Diq;>tach  Rriday  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  been  among  the  pickets  and  said  he 
to  a  mmnber  of  the  Columbus  CORE  chapter. 

Smilack  would  not  discuss  the  contro- 
versy-laden days  Of  the  early  1960's  when  he 
was  found  guUty  of  nine  counts  of  contempt 
of  the  Ohio  Un-American  Activitlee  Com- 
misdon. 

Smilack  had  ref  iised  to  answer  questions 
bearing  an  afflltotlon  with  the  Communtot 
Party  and  the  tote  Ralph  J.  Bartlett,  then 
Franklin  Co\mty  prosecutor  hung  the  "finan- 
cial angel"  tag  on  him. 

Friday.  Smilack  told  the  Dtopatch,  "I  think 
it's  very  bad  taste  to  bring  up  a  matter  like 
that — a  political  question — at  thto  time." 

Asked  If  he  cared  to  answer  the  Commu- 
ntot affiltotlon  question  now,  Smilack 
chuckled  and  said:  "Of  coitrse  not." 

Smilack  said  he  planned  to  Join  the 
nuu-chers  again  Friday  night. 

The  demonstrators  may  be  one  member 
ahy  Friday.  Columbus  police  Thursday 
picked  up  on  Ohio  State  Unlverdty  graduate 
student.  Robert  Henes,  24.  of  110  West  wing 
Avenue,  for  investigation  of  grand  larceny. 

Henec,  police  said,  has  been  among  pickets 
recently  at  the  statehouse. 

[From  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  <%ronlde,  JtUy  27, 

1968] 

A  Bab  to  Raczai,  Psooaxas 

Hunter  Pitts  01>eU's  assoctotion  with  both 
the  Communist  Party  and  Martin  Luther 
King'a  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, revetotion  of  which  to  now  creating 
a  storm  of  controversy  in  Atlanta,  was  noted 
by  the  Chronicle  in  an  editorial  last  October. 

We  charged  at  that  time  that  the  Com- 
munist Party,  UBJL.  after  a  midtipUdty  of 
unsuccecaful  attempta  to  win  southern 
Negroee  over  to  communism,  had  succeeded 
in  getting  ODeii.  one  of  ito  moat  experienced 
"^anisers.  into  a  key  podtion  with  the 
SCLC.  Lsteet  develoMiend\in  the  OT>ell 
case  have  yet  to  utfve'^that  he  to  not  stUl 

in  such  a  PQalttnfi*-*^  J 

Atlanto  ConstituUon  Stote  editor  BiU 
Shlpp.  In  a  copyrighted  story  Thiirsday.  aald 
OTMl— sliaa  Jack  H.  CDeU— to  ciurenUy 
director  of  the  SCLC  office  in  New  Tork  City. 
T lending  support  to  hto  story  was  the  report 
of  United  Press  International  that  an  in- 
quiry at  the  New  Tork  office  Thursday  nuwn- 
ing  produced  the  reply  that  OT>en  to  still 
with  the  office  as  "administrator"  of  the 
New  Tork  operation. 

King  denied  both  stortee,  in«ifiT^g  that 
OTMl's  most  recent  association  with  SCLC 
^*»  twminated  on  June  26.  But  Shipp  and 
UPI  stood  by  their  reports.  And  a  subse- 
quent Constitution  story  noted  that  ?r««g 
twice  before — on  October  81  and  December 
1.  1963— reported  that  OT>dl  had  resigned 
from  the  organlmtloa. 

According  to  highly  authoritative  informa- 
tion poaeeased  by  thto  newspaper,  CDeU  to 
a  eoneealed  member  of  the  National  Com- 
aUttee  of  the  Communist  Party,  UjBA^  Dur- 
ing hearings  before  tbe  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcoounlttee  on  the  ecope  of  Soviet 
activity  In  the  Iftiited  Statee  in  1966,  he  took 
refuge  In  the  fifth  amendment.    He  refused 


to  answer  questiana  concerning  hto  actlvitlae 
as  a  Communist  Party  crganlasr  for  the  New 
Orleaaa  and  gulf  area.  Neverthdesa,  hun- 
dreds of  documents  seised  by  Mew  Orleras 
police  at  OTMl'a  reeldenoe  In  March  of  that 
year  dearly  eetabltobed  hto  key  podtion  in 
the  Oommtmlst  movement. 

That  CDeii  has  been  Unked  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  with  the  Ccnununist  Pnrty 
dose  not  neceesarily  mean  that  any  of  hto 
SCLC  assodatee  are  guided  by  Red  tiee  or 
'  motives.  But  hto  continued  assoctotion  with 
King's  organization  after  last  fall  and  the 
uncertainty  over  hto  preeent  statiu  in^lr* 
distrust  of  th^  organisation  and  harm  the 
caxise  of  racial  progress. 

[From    the    Charleston     (S.C.)     News    A 
Courier,  July  28, 1963] 
Thb  CDxll  Cass 
Attorney  Oenerd  Robert  F.  Kennedy  per- 
sists In  saying  tliat  he  cant  find  any  Beds 
in  the  dvil  rights  movement.    The  reason 
he  cant  find  them  to  that  he  won't  look  for 
them. 

Anyone  who  to  willing  to  dig  can  uncover 
tiee  between  the  Communist  Party.  USA. 
^  and  the  racial  agitation  that  has  hit  Amer- 
ica. Only  last  week,  the  Atlante  Constitu- 
tion, the  liberal  newspaper  of  which  Ralph 
McOiU  to  publisher,  revealed  a  cloee  link 
between  a  man  Identified  aa  a  district  orga- 
nizer of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Rever- 
end Martin  Luther  Ktdg's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference. 

Last  Thursday,  a  headline  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Atlanto  Constitution  said:  "One- 
time Communist  Organiser  Heada  Reverend 
King's  Oflloe  in  New  Tork." 

The  Constitution  reported  that  ODell,  a 
former  member  of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party,  USA.  haa  been 
a  part  of  Reverend  King's  movement  during 
the  last  2  years.  He  was  engaged  in  fund- 
ralBlng  for  the  SCLC.  In  December  1962. 
and  January  1968.  he  regtoteied  at  the  Walu- 
hajae  Apartmento  in  Atlanto  aa  a  repreeenta- 
tive  of  SCU;.  Early  thto  year,  he  flew  with 
Reverend  King  to  Savannah  on  a  Ddto  Air 
Unea  plane. 

Among  thoee  working  out  of  the  New  Tork 
office  directed  by  OTtoU  to  Benjamin  Van 
Clarke,  19,  a  leader  of  masdve  night  street 
demonstrations  In  Savannah.  Ill*  Consti- 
tution also  says  that  OT>eU  in  1968  attended 
SCLC's  dvil  righto  school  at  Dorchester  Cen- 
ter in  Liberty  County,  Oa.  Tbe  SCLC  "Clti- 
senship  Workbook,"  used  st  the  SCLC  ecbool 
in  Liberty  County.  Usto  J.  H.  OT>eU  ss  a  staff 
consultant  on  the  voter  education  project. 
When  questioned  at  a  prees  conference  in 
Atlanta,  Dr.  King  accused  Balpb  Meaill's 
newspaper  of  "McCarthy  tacUca"  and  of 
"yielding  to  the  preasuree  of  reactionariee." 
He  oonfeeeed,  however,  that  ODell  had 
worked  for  the  SCLC  on  two  oocaaiona.  but 
"purdy  in  the  capadty  of  a  techaleiaa." 
King  angrily  denied  that  ODell  to  now  em- 
ployed by  tbe  SCLC's  NSw  Tork  office  or  that 
he  had  held  an  admintotratlva  poet. 

When  a  reporter  for  United  Prem  Intar- 
natlonal  caUed  Reverend  KinT*  New  Tork 
office  Thureday  morning',  he  waa  ttdd  that 
OT>eU  waa  an  "administrator"  with  the  "dvil 
righto"  organisation.  Later  in  tba  day.  the 
aame  office  told  tbe  UPI  that  OlMl  waa  not 
connected  with  SCLC  and  that  SOLO  had  no 
knowledge  of  hto  whsrsabouto 

Attom*y    Oeneral   K*nn*dy   Inuaadtotdy 
msbad  to  Reverend  King's  defense,  aaylng  - 
that  the  Justice  Department  had  no  evidence 
that  the  "dvU  righto"  leader  waa  Ooauaunlst 
controlled. 

The  American  public  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  Justice  DepartSMnt  bad  evl- 
dence  that  OTMl  was  oa  Martla  Luther 
King's  payroU.  Did  Bobby  Kennedy  bavs 
such  evidence  when  he  went  befors  a  oom- 
mittee  of  tbe  UB.  Senato  aad  gav*  tb*  "dvU 
righto"  leaders  a  dean  bin  of  bealtbt 
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Ttm  speaker  yaatarday  touched  on  such 
siihjaeta  aa  tbe  ctvU  rl^^te  movement.  VB. 
Cuban  poUey.  U3.  Senate  Dlxlecrats,  "far 
right"  Bepobllcana.  and  the  late  Pope  Jtkokt 
peace  on  earth  encyclical.  The  anrtlence  re- 
aponded  with  poUte  ^plause  and  quiet 
demonstrations. 

Uma  admitted  Oommunlsto  had  a  hand  In 
orgaxdaing  the  recent  freedom  march  in  San 
Itanelaeo  but  aald  moet  of  the  30,000  who 
partlsipated  wwe  mobUlaed  by  others. 

He  called  for  a  new  charter  for  the  United 
Statea  to  provide  for  uniform  voting  Uws  In 
aU  Statea  with  18  tbe  ■r»«nt»««.i»»i  voting  age. 
He  al^  asked  for  the  reapportioning  of  aU 
electoral  districts  on  the  basis  of  population, 
forbidding  of  aU  forms  of  discrimination, 
and  the  eetabUshmant  of  uniform  minimiim 
wage,  unemployment  and  penalon  lawa  for 
aU  Stetes. 

"We  believe  that,  in  time,  and  in  the  light 
of  their  own  experience,  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans win  be  persuaded  to  ■n^Hftiftn  m,  in- 
deed, the  answer  to  the  country's  basic 
needs."  Lima  said. 

He  caned  the  CommunlBt  Party  the 
"touchstone  In  the  fight  for  Democratic 
righte." 

He  attadted  United  Statea  Cuban  policy 
as  "resistance  to  revolutionary  change  that 
threatens  UjS.  monop<^  Intereste  in  Latin 
America." 

In  his  oonunent  on  Pope  John.  Lima  hailed 
tbe  late  pontiff  aa  "one  of  the  most  remark- 
aMe  figures  of  our  time." 

During  a  question  and  answer  period  after 
his  speech.  Lima  answered  a  half  doaen  gen- 
eraUy  antagonistic  quesUons. 

One  student  asked  If  the  CcBDmunlst  Party 
were  the  "shovel"  Soviet  Premier  Niklto 
Khrushchev  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of 
burying  the  West. 

"I  hope  not."  Lima  laughed.     "He 
more  substantial  tools  than  that." 


[Fk«n  tbe  Oreenvllle  (8.C.)  Mews] 
Ijmao  TO  RBDa  Wobxd  Twm  wnm 
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ARJUtza.— Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
aald  Thuraday  that  a  S8-year-old  technWIsn 
who  waa  linked  by  congressional  oommlttsea 
to  the  Communist  organization  worked  twice 
for  his  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. 

King  said  the  Negro.  Jtek  H.  ODeU.  of 
my  Tork.  left  the  Southern  Christian  Laad- 
erahlp  Conference  the  aecond  time  June  9g 
by  mutual  agreement  twrranse  of  concern  that 
hlaafflUatlon  with  the  Integration  movement 
would  be  used  against  It  by  segregatlonlste 
and  race  baiters. 

The  Senate  internal  Sacurltlea  Subcom- 
mmaa  and  the  Bouaa  Un-Amsrlcan  Acttvl- 
tlea  Committee  have  linked  ODaU  with  OoBi- 
munlst  work. 

At  an  Atlanto  hearing  of  the  Un- 
Aettvltlaa  Committee,  a  rrttrnntttet 
caned  ODami  dedicated  asalot  for 


aaiyfng;  we  aa 
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bearing  of  tbe 
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"Bib  denied  repeatedly  a  recently  publlahed 
report  that  ODeU  waa  currently  employed  by 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence In  any  capacity. 

The  newspaper  aald  he  was  director  of  the 
Soiithem  Christian  Leadership  Conference's 
New  York  ofHoe.  A  staff  employee  who  an- 
swered the  telephone  Thuraday  morning  told 
United  Prew  mtematlonal  ODeU  was  stlU 
with  the  omce  as  administrator  of  the  New 
York  operation.  Later  In  the  day  the  same 
office  said  he  was  not  connected  with  the 
agency  and  had  no  knowledge  of  his  where- 
aboute. 

King  told  reporters  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  anyone  in  his  office  would  say 
ODell  worked  there  "when  he  doesnt." 

King  said  ODeU  worked  for  the  group  on 
two  ocraslona  the  second  time  after  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
satisfied  itself  he  was  not  a  Conununlst  as 
charged — but  that  his  connections  were  sev- 
ered for  good  June  3fi. 

King  said  O'DeU  first  came  to  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  after 
work  on  the  Bronx  Committee  of  Citiaens 
for  Kennedy  in  1080  and  that  a  letter  of 
commendation  for  O'DeU  was  received  from 
Robert  M.  Iforgenthaxi.  He  is  a  UjS.  attor- 
ney in  New  Tork  who  ran  against  Nelson  M. 
Rockefeller  for  the  New  Tork  governorship. 

King  said  ODeU  was  asked  to  resign  tem- 
porarily after  published  reporte  that  he  had 
had  some  relationship  with  the  Communist 
Party.  After  an  Investigation,  he  said,  "we 
concluded  be  had  no  preeent  connection" 
and  he  was  returned  to  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Oonferenoe  staff. 

He  said  it  waa  mutuaUy  agreed  that  ODeU 
should  leave  the  Southern  Ohrlstlan  Leader- 
ship Oonferenee  aipUn  when  "It  became  evi- 
dent in  Birmingham  that  the  crusade  for 
civU  rights  had  reached  the  conscience  of 
America  and  that  lir.  OTMl's  employment 
could  be  used  agalnat  the  organisation  by 
segregationists." 

King  said  the  O'DeU  Issue  was  being  used 
"in  another  attempt  to  forestaU  and  hamper 
the  true  essence  of  today's  dvU  righte 
struggle. 

"It  is  another  MeCarthy-Uke  tactic  to  de- 
stroy the  movement."  iring  said. 

He  acknowledged  that  eommimlsm  «^« 
use  the  integration  movement  against  the 
United  Stetaa  but  be  fait  that  efforte  to  pre- 
vent Negroea  from  fuU  righte  would  be  used 
even  more. 

"When  they  realise  there  is  a  determined 
struggle  to  get  rid  of  segregation  and  that 
the  citlaens  of  good  wlU  are  behind  It,  the 
Communlste  wUl  then  know  that  one  of 
their  best  tools  in  deatroylng  the  American 
Image  la  gone."  King  said. 

He  said  the  Southern  C9ulstlan  Leadership 
Conference  wlU  continue  to  screen  staff 
members  but  that  we  are  not  an  investiga- 
tive agency  and  we  wm  not  witch  hunt. 

"I  am  not  going  to  be  Intimidated  by  some 
committee,"  King  added. 

In  testimony  before  both  Senate  and 
House  groups.  ODeU  refused  to  say  whether 
he  was  a  Communist. 

IProm  the  State.  July  27.  IMS] 

DMUals  and  deaMon  baive  fioQowed  the  aUe- 
gatlons  by  Oovwaers  Bamett,  of  Iflsslnlppi. 
Wwantam,  at  ilabaaia,  tha*  Oomnmnlate 
ptayad  a  part  tn  tba  anttsegregatlon 
Jtly     flHUTtaig     the 
American  scene. 

Without  furtbv  eomment  en  tbatt  aeore. 
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Xa  an  editorial  of  July  21.  IMS,  tba  Worker 
has  this  to  say: 

"Tbe  seUaas.  and  often  pioneering  role,  of 
the  Communlste  In  ttte  struggla  for  the  free- 
dom and  equal  righte  of  the  people  Is  un- 
matched by  the  members  of  any  other  poUt- 
Ical  party  In  American  Ufe.  The  Conmni- 
nlsta.  Negro  and  white,  aet  a  standard  of 
leadership  and  service  in  tbe  fight  for  tbe 
just  righte  of  the  Negro  peopte  that  Is  only 
now  being  matched  by  numerous  other  forces 
and  organlaationa. 

"It  was  the  Communlste  in  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense  who  first  made  the  Issue 
of  Scotteboro  and  the  Jim  Crow  oppression 
of  Negro  Americana  a  cause  that  rang  around 
the  world.  It  was  the  Communlste  In  the 
trade  unlona  who  ralaed  the  banner  of 
struggle  against  racist  exclusion  praetlcea 
and  dlaorlmlnation  in  employment.  It  was 
the  Communlste  who  were  foremost  among 
the  organlsera  of  tbe  unorganized  workers 
and  sharecropiiers  in  the  South  In  the  CIOIs 
pioneering  days.  It  was  the  jroung  Com- 
munlste who  Ut  torehee  of  hope  and  led  ex- 
emplary struggles  of  the  World  War  n  gener- 
ation for  jobe  and  voting  rlghta. 

"Indeed.  In  the  entire  phase  of  tbe  modem 
history  of  the  Negro  freedom  struggle,  tbe 
Communlste  have  always  played,  and  always 
WlU  play,  an  honorable  and  dedicated  role. 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
wholeheartedly  and  selfiessly  supporte  the 
just  struggle  of  the  Negro  people  for  free- 
dom and  Integration  In  the  pcditlcal,  ect^ 
nomlc.  and  social  life  of  the  Nation." 

The  socialist  state  always  operates  on  the 
theory  that  the  general  run  of  the  people  are 
just  too  stupid  to  know  what's  good  for  them, 
and  therefore  the  eUte  sodallste  must 
determine  what's  best  for  everyone. 
Then,  of  ootirse.  force  must  be  appUed  to 
make  them  do  what  has  been  adjudged  beat 
for  them.  In  short,  the  individual  has  Ut- 
Ue  choice  in  the  matter,  and  without  free- 
dom of  choice  there  can  be  no  real  freedom. 

But  the  most  amusing  thing  is  that  the 
leftist  socialist  hates  the  rlghtUt  sodallst 
more  than  anjrthing  else  in  the  world.  Wit- 
ness the  unpleasantness  between  the  Hitler- 
ites and  StaUn's  legions  In  tbe  IMO'a.  Never- 
theteea,  rightist  or  leftist.  sodaUste  are 
sodallste  and  have  Uttle  regard  tat  pivpeity 
righte  and  Individual  Uberty. 

[ftom  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle,  July  Sft, 
IMS] 

BB>  "nitaz  m  SAVAIfWAR 

A  ciurent  series  of  articles  by  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution State  Editor  BUI  Shlpp  offers  added 
insight  into  oonununten'a  exploitation  of  tbe 
American  Negrols  drive  for  equal  opportu- 
nity. 

m  bis  first  two  artlclea.  Sblpp  <1)  da- 
aerlbod  an  arrangement  under  which  the 
Chatham  County  Crusade  for  Voters  In  Sa- 
vannah is  headquartered  in  rent-free  oOoe 
qpaoe  of  a  labor  union  that  baa  been  found 
by  a  Oovermnent  agency  to  be  Communist- 
oontroUed:  and  (2)  documented  a  connectlan 
between  the  Southeastern  Georgia  Crusade 
for  Voters  and  the  controversial  Highlander 
Polk  School  In  Monteagle,  Tenn. 

AcUviUes  of  tbe  two  crusade  organteattons 
sparked  tbe  mass  deaaonstratlflna  and  riot- 
ing that  have  plagued  Savannah  for  aevoral 
wceka. 

The  labor  union  which  has  provided  oOce 
^>ace  and  contributed  money  for  the  Chat- 
ham Crusade  is  the  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Min  and  Smelter  Workers.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  baa  ebazged  that  the 
union  "is  and  has  been  made  into  an  Inatru- 
mant  for  the  proanotlon  and  advanoamant  of 
Communist  objeettvaa."  m  IMO.  tba  union 
was  asptfled  from  tba  Congraaa  of  Ibduatrtal 
Organlaattons  baaavMa.  tbe  CIO  aald.  It  wm 
eontroUed  by  Communlats. 

The  Southeastern  Georgia  Crusade,  an  out- 
growth of  the  Chatham  organisation,  waa 


formed  In  IMl  at  a  meeting  addressed  by 
MUea  Horton.  director  of  the  HIgtiWndsr 
Sdiool.  Hoeea  WUUaafM.  preaMent  ef  tba 
cruaade,  waa  quoted  by  Sblpp  aa  aaylng  tbat 
that  meeting,  with  Horton  aa  keynote  speak- 
er, "set  the  tone  for  the  future  of  SOCV." 

The  Highlander  Schoolli  charter  waa  re- 
voked by  Tennessee  In  lOM;  It  has  since  i«- 
opened  with  a  new  charter,  new  name  and 
new  home  In  Knoxvine.  3ut  Horton  Is  stlU 
director. 

It  was  at  a  session  of  the  Ei^ilander 
School  that  the  now  weU-pubUdaed  picture 
of  Martin  Luther  King  In  tbe  company  of 
aeveral  known  Communlato  waa  takan.  The 
Chatham  County  Cruaade  la  an  aflUlate  of 
Dr.  Klng%  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference. 

m  calling  attention  to  Communist  aeeo- 
dations  of  some  Negro  leaders  and  Negro  or- 
ganiaatlons,  we  do  not  suggest  that  beUef  m 
oommunlsm  Is  the  motivation .  <tf  the  Ne- 
gro's push  for  equal  treatment.  This  is  the 
mistake  made  1^  many  vdiitee  who  blind 
themsdves  to  the  fact  that  most  Negroes 
sincerdy  seek  to  remove  the  stigma  of  racial 
discrimination,  without  needing  any  addi- 
tional motive. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin.  The 
Negro^  reqxMidbUity  Is  to  make  certain  his 
quest  for  equaUty  is  not  directed— or  even 
tinged — by  the  hand  of  Communist  agita- 
tors. Obviously,  communism  seeks  to  c^>- 
Itallze  upon  racial  turmoU — in  Savannah 
and  throughout  the  United  States. 

Responsible  Negroes  wlU  shun  ttie  leader- 
ship, money  and  membership  infiltration  at- 
tempte  of  queattonable  organizaUons.  Un- 
fortunatdy,  in  Savannah  and  many  other 
cities,  tbe  more  irreq>ondbto  element  has 
prevailed.  This  is  refiected  In  the  nature  of 
their  activitlee.  It  is  refiected  in  their  asso- 
ciation with  Bed-tinged  organizations  and 
Individuals. 


KHRUSHCHEV   SHOULD   GIVE   TtiE 
WORLD  AN  ACT  OP  GOOD  FAITH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
U£.  delegation  leaves  today  to  sign  a 
test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviets.  Ac- 
eording  to  news  reports.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  will  remain  in  Moscow  for  a 
few  days  after  the  treaty  is  signed  to 
probe  for  the  real  motiTes  of  the  Soviets 
in  agreeing  to  this  trea^. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  like  shutting  ttie 
bam  door  after  the  cows  have  gone.  Ilie 
time  to  find  out  the  Soviet's  real  mottve. 
if  we  do  not  already  know,  is  before  the 
treaty  is  signed,  not  after. 

AU  we  have  had  from  Khrushchev  and 
his  Kremlin  crowd  are  soft  words  and 
bad  deeds,  ms  words  without  exception 
have  proved  a  maA  for  deceit,  trea^- 
exy,  and  villainy. 

The  American  Govemmrat  has  re- 
peatedly stated.  Immediately  following 
eadi  new  aet  of  dupUdty  by  Khmshchev. 
that  before  any  new  agreement  was 
reached  with  Khrushchev,  an  act  of  good 
faith  would  be  required.  Khrushchev 
has  yet  to  do  an  aet  of  good  faith.  If 
his  motives  are  peaceful,  then  Khru- 
shchev should  be  willing  to  perfonn  a 
peaceful  act.  | 

Tbe  American  people  do  not  ^trwst 
Khrariichev's  wordi  and  nelttaer  do  L 
The  treaty  to  be  signed  next  week  Is 
words.  Heaven  help  us  if  Khrudiebsv^ 
aetkms  under  the  treaty  are  as  treaeli- 
crous  as  his  other  actions. 

Let  Mr.  Khrudidiev  give  to  the  wortd 
(»e  act  of  good  faith,  and  I  beUeve  that 
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Americans  win  be  : 
treaty. 

Khnuhehev  Is  askhw  for  a  nooag- 
greeslon  paOL  Before  we  agree,  we 
should  have  a  noniwpesstan  act. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  opportunities 
for  an  aet  of  good  faith  by  Khrushdiev. 
I,  for  one,  could  not  support  a  treaty 
with  the  Soviets  untfl  after,  and  only 
after,  one  of  the  following  acts  by 
Khrushchev: 

First.  Let  Khrush^ev  withdraw  So- 
viet powmnel  from  Cuba  and  carry  out 
his  ivomise  for  UJS.  (m-slte  inspections 
in  Cuba  to  prove  the  Soviets  are  gone. 

Second.  Let  Mr.  Khrushchev  tear 
down  the  Bertta  waQ  and  permit  ingress 
and  egress  between  this  Soviet-occupied 
territory  and  the  free  world. 

Third.  Let  Mr.  Khmdichev  cause  the 
Communists  to  lay  down  their  arms  in 
Laos  and  Vietnam  and  stop  the  Com- 
munist war  of  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia  once  and  for  aU. 

It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask 
Khrushchev  to  prove  his  good  faith  by 
doing  an  of  these  acts,  for  a  really  peaee- 
ful  motive  hy  Khrushchev  would  require 
these  and  much  more.  Surely,  however, 
it  is  not  at  an  unreasonable  to  ask  for 
Just  one  of  the  three.  If  Khrushchev 
win  do  Just  one  of  these  acts  of  good 
faith.  I,  for  one,  would  be  more  inclined 
to  vote  to  rattrjr  the  test  ban  treaty  which 
he  offered. 

The  American  people  should  not  ,be 
asked  to  trust  Khrushchev  on  the  basis 
of  his  soft  words.  Their  trust  of  Khru- 
shchev should  not  even  be  asked  unless 
the  Reds  come  through  with  an  aet  of 
good  faith. 

Tlie  time  to  find  out  KhrushdieyiB  real 
motive  is  before  the  treaty  is  signed,  not 
afterward.  The  only  way  to  find  out 
Khrushchev's  real  motive  is  to  demand 
an  act  of  good  faith.  His  woids  are 
useless. 

TRIBUTB  TO  THE  U&  ARMY 
MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  quite 
often  these  days,  we  read  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  some  oBganiflatkm.  wbkh.  In 
many  cases,  has  eetablished  a  long  and 
disttng^iished  record  of  service  to  the 
American  people  gotng  back  to  the  veiy 
beglrnibig  of  our  Nation.  An  example 
was  the  celdiratlan  on  June  14  of  the 
188th  anntversaty  of  the  UJS.  Army. 
Tkmti,  it  eomes  as  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  find  a  goremmental  organisa- 
tioD  iHiich  is  noting  not  its  35th,  or  5Qth, 
or  75th  anniversary,  but  its  1st 

I  am  referring  to  Vbt  13  B.  Aimj  Ma- 
teriel Command,  which  completed  l  year 
of  operations  on  August  L  Erta Wished 
last  year  as  a  result  of  a  major  vgor- 
ganisatten  of  the  Anny.  the  Army  Mate- 
riel Command  performs  the  wholesale 
logistics  mission  for  the  Army.  t»««%hvMwg 
researni,  development,  proeurement. 
production,  supply,  and  maintenance. 
It  is  cnmmanrtfid  by  Lt  Gen.  Tnak  8. 

General  Besnn.  while 
the  kUltMT  Balhray 
during  WorM  Wiv  n,  was  pranoled  to 
brigadtor  general,  and  onlfl  tlie  end  of 
ttaU  war,  was  the  youngest  general  oiB- 
cer^  the  Ground  Forces. 
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Two  orlttoal  taata  of  AMCs  ability  to  react 
vndar  piaaaiin  vara  auooaaafully  met  burlng 
tta  fteit  taw  montha  of  operation — aoeelaratad 
aopport  of  loglatleal  operatlone  in  aouthaaat 
Aala  and  tha  aaaaigancy  buildup  during  the 
Cuban  orlala. 

Typical  of  AMCa  fkroblama  waa  tha  ra- 
qulremant  (raoelvad  Juat  11  days  after  A1I8 
bacama  operational)  to  put  armament  on 
htfloaptara  to  be  uaed  in  Vietnam.  Under 
the  project  managwr  for  aircraft  weaponlaa- 
tioo,  the  guna  and  heUcopters  available  ware 
compatibly  dealgnad.  Joined  oo  production 
llnaa.  taatad  at  proving  grounds,  and  shipped 
to  combat  f  oroaa — all  in  record  time  and  with 
no  disruption  to  other  supply  operations. 

During  the  Cuban  orlsla.  Immediate  and 
aeroaa-the-board  logistical  support  was  re- 
quired for  all  typea  of  Army  units  being 
alerted  or  r^posAtloned  throughout  the 
United  Stataa.  Biore  than  80  AMC  depots 
hoiislng  suppUaa  cf  the  Army  and  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  participated  In  the 
operation  on  a  a4-hour,  7-day-a-week  basis. 


CATHOUC  WAR  VETERANS' 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  8MATHER8.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America  will  hold 
their  28th  annual  national  convention  at 
Miami  Beach,  Fla..  August  18  through 
August  25  of  Uiis  year. 

We  in  Florida  welcome  this  great  or- 
ganization and  Its  members  which  es- 
poused the  ideals  of  Americanism  since 
Its  inception  in  1935. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  and  I  am  sure 
I  can  q)ealc  for  all  Florldians.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  their  stay  in  Florida  will  be 
a  pleasant  one. 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  was 
founded  by  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
slgnor  Edward  J.  Higglns,  LL.D.,  to  pro- 
mote seal  and  devotion  to  God.  coimtry, 
and  home.  The  constitution  of  this  out- 
standing organization  in  part  reads  as 
follows: 

(ay  Por  Ood:  to  promote  through  aggraa- 
slTC  organised  Catholic  action  a  greater  love, 
honor  and  senrloe  to  Ood :  an  understanding 
and  application  of  the  teacblnga  of  Christ 
In  our  every  day  Ufa:  recognising  the  wis- 
dom of  the  church  In  all  mattera  of  faith 
and  morale. 

(b)  For  country:  through  a  more  vivid 
understanding  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stataa  of  America  and  through  ac- 
ttva  participation  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Ideals  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
plnnaa.  develop  a  more  aealous  cltlaenshlp; 
to  encourage  morality  In  government,  labor, 
management,  economic,  social,  fraternal,  and 
all  other  phases  of  American  Ufa;  to  com- 
bat aggreaalvely  the  foroea  which  tend  to 
Impair  the  effldency  and  permanency  of  our 
free  Institution. 

(c)  For  home:  to  promote  the  realisation 
that  the  family  Is  the  basic  unit  of  society; 
to  aid  In  the  development  of  an  enlightened 
patriotic  American  youth;  to  assist  all  veter- 
ana  and  wldowa  and  dependents  of  deceased 
veterana. 

'  In  the  course  of  its  almost  three 
decades  of  existence  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  has  been  part  of  the  fierce  war 
ot  Ideologies  seddng  to  cm>ture  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  to  the  commendable 
credit  of  this  organization  that  it  has 
spotted  and  fought  totalitarian  and 
brutalitarian  philosophies  of  both  the 


right  and  left,  and  stood  firm  on  the 
solid  ground  of  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  personal  Independence 
of  citizens  under  the  law. 

This  organization  is  recognized  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  holds  ac- 
colades f  n»n  many  American  statesmen. 
It  has  also  been  commended  by  each 
UJ3.  President  in  office  since  its  foimding. 

The  activities  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  through  this  Nation  has  proven 
fruitful  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  future  of 
America  Is  assured  when  public  spirited 
patriotic  citizens  who  have  fought  for 
their  Nation  in  war  and  continue  to  serve 
it  in  peace. 

The  current  program  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  strictly  positive.  The 
Catholic  War  Veterans  are  not  anti  any- 
thing: they  are  protagonists  of  right, 
truth,  and  Justice.  Their  whole  philos- 
ophy is  based  on  the  recognition  of  man's 
dignity  and  raidering  "to  Ood  the  things 
that  are  God's.** 

This  organization  was  organized  to 
serve  the  individual  and  the  Nation 
which  it  has  done  and  continues  to  do 
with  distinction.  The  size  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  is  no  measure  of 
its  reputation,  service,  loyalty,  faith,  and 
q>irit  of  fellowship. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
great  work  it  has  done  toward  preserv- 
ing our  American  heritage  and  extend 
my  sincere  best  wishes  for  its  success  on 
all  future  rocfeasions. 


AXEL  LINDH  ENDS  32  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  WITH  U.S.  FOREST  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  IffANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  friend  and  a  long-time  associate  in 
matters  pertaining  to  our  national  for- 
ests is  retiring  after  32  years  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  Axel  O.  Lindh.  Di- 
rector of  the  Forest  Service  Land  Adjust- 
ments Division  here  tn  Washington, 
D.C..  retired  at  the  end  of  July  to  return 
to  MissoulA.  Mont^  where  he  was  assist- 
ant regional  forester  for  many  years. 

While  Axel  Lindh  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Or^ron.  we  have  come  to  know 
Axel  as  a  Montanan  because  of  20  years 
with  the  Forest  Service  in  Missoula  and 
his  earUer  studies  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity. Axel  Lindh  was  honored  at  a 
banquet  here  on  Ju^  23  at  which  time 
he  was  presented  the  UJ3.  Agriculture 
Department's  first  milestone  award  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  changing  the 
management  regulations  for  national 
forest  development  roads. 

Both  Senator  Lzs  Mztcalf  and  I  wish 
to  extend  our  congratulations  to  Axel 
Lindh  and  his  wife  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  they  will  enjoy  many  pleasant 
years  in  their  retirement.  Needless  to 
say.  we  are  eqiwdally  pleased  to  know 
that  they  have  chosen  to  return  to  the 
Treasure  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  news  story 
appearing  in  the  July  26.  1963.  issue  of 
the  Mlssoulian.  Missoula.  Mont.,  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  the  CoHotnnowst  RgcoBS. 
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There  being  no  objection,  th^  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LnfDB  Bminfa  33  T^uaa  or  Slavics 

Axel  a.  Undh.  Director  of  the  UJ8.  Foreat 
Service  lAnd  Adjustments  Division  tn  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  since  1960,  la  retlrtng  this 
month  after  82  years  with  the  Foreat  Sarvloe 
and  with  his  wife  win  return  to  »«— "ni|i^  in 
Augiist. 

Undh  worked  In  the  northern  region 
headquarters  here  from  1039  to  1969.  He  was 
assistant  regional  forester  in  charge  of  tim- 
ber management  In  this  region  from  1944 
to  1969. 

At  a  banqiiet  July  3S,  Undh  received  the 
U.8.  Agriculture  Department's  first  mlleatone 
award  from  Bdward  P.  Cliff.  Forest  Servloe 
Chief.  It  recognlaed  Uidh's  work  In  chang. 
Ing  the  management  regulations  for  national 
forest  development  roads. 

A  native  of  Morrow  County,  Oreg..  Undh 
first  worked  seasonally  for  the  Forest  Service 
tn  1928.  He  attended  Montana  State  Unlver- 
atty,  the  University  of  Washington  and  z«- 
aelved  a  degree  In  f ore4try  from  Oregon  State 
College  in  1930.  j 

Appointed  an  assistant  foreat  ranger  on 
the  Willamette  National  Forest  In  193^. 
Undh  was  promoted  to  ranger  a  jrear  later. 
Toun  of  duty  In  Mlssburl  and  In  Milwaukee 
regional  olBoe  on  land  aoqtdaltlon  were  fol- 
lowed by  appointment  aa  superrlaor  of  the 
Nloolet  Natloaal  Foreat  In  Wisconsin. 

In  1987  Undh  was  named  Chief  of  the 
Land  Acquisition  Division  In  the  I^>rest  Serv- 
ice Washington,  D.C..  (klces. 

He  was  assigned  to  jMlssoula  as  asstotant 
regional  forester  In  charge  of  the  Flia  Con- 
troi  mvMon  In  1969.  Uhder  hla  suparvlsloii 
the  Foreat  Service  smofcejumper  program  de- 
veloped from  an  experimental  project. 
^  hi  1944  he  was  nanjed  assistant  laglonal 
foreater  tn  charge  of  the  Timber  Manage- 
ment Division.  It  ^earheaded  a  batUe 
agalnat  the  spriMe  bark  beetle.  At  ttimt 
time  the  beetle  threatened  •  billion  board 
feet  of  standing  timber. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPIEU).  isr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

If  not.  morning  business  is  closed.    | 


INCLUSION  OF  DISTRICT  JXTDOE  OR 
JUDGES  ON  JUDICIAL  COUNCIL  OF 

EACH  ciRcurr 

Mr.  MANSFDELD.  Mr.  President*  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished buriness  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  ohieetton,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 


The  Senate  resumed  the  eonsideratton 
of  the  bill  (S.  971)  to  amend  secttan  SS2 
of  title  28.  united  States  Code,  to  order 
to  provide  for  the  IndnsiaD  of  a  dlstrlet 
jndge  or  Judges  on  the  Judicial  councU 
of  each  circuit. 


LAKE    MEAD    NATIONAL    RECREA- 
TION AREA.  ARIZ..  AMD  NfeV. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ui.  PrwIdeQt.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  oon- 
sidwation  of  '"^'^^ilfir  Na  366.  Senate 
bm  66^  and  that  it  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 


The  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
questlon.Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montsna. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  omsider  the  Idll  (8. 
g&S)  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area,  Ariz,  and  Nev..  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3.  to  strilce  out  "7058-A,  revised  January 
IQSr*  and  insertr7060-B,  revised  July  17, 
1963";  at  the  top  of  page  3.  to  tasert: 

In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non -Federal  property  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
and  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding 
any  other  i^vUion  of  law.  The  properties 
no  exchanged  shalK^  approximately  equal  In 
fair  market  value:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  acc^t  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to 
the  granto^  In  such  an  exchange  in  order  to 
equalize  tpe  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed.  , 

On^age  6.  hne  10.  after  the  wonl  "Sec- 
retary", to  strike  out  "may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,"  and  insert  "may";  on  page  6. 
Unc  6.  after  "Sec,  6.".  to  strike  out  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  permit 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  the 
lands  and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions (rf  the  respective  Stotes.    The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  respec- 
tive State  fish  and  game  commissions, 
may  designate  zones  where  and  estab- 
lish periods  when  no  hunting  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  or  public  use  and  eiUey- 
ment.   The  Secretary  and  the  respective 
fish  and  game  commissions  of  the  two 
States  concerned  shall  approve  and  is- 
sue regulations  consistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, as  they  may  determine  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section." 
and  insert  "The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  permit  hunting,  fishing,  and  trap- 
ping on  the  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  ncreatton  area 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  hiws 
«»d  regulations  of  the  respective  States: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  respective  State  fish 
and  game  commissions,  may  issue  regu- 
lations  designating  zones   where   and 
estehllshlng  periods  when  no  hunting, 
fishing,  or  trapphig  shaU  be  peimltted 
for  reasons  of  public  safety,  aitelnlstra- 
tten.  or  pubhe  use  and  enjoyment";  on 
page  8.  line  S,  after  ttie  wort  "Indians", 
to  strike  out  "on"  and  insert  "within 
that  part  of  the  Hualapai  Indian  Reser- 
vation included  in";  in  line  17,  after  the 
word  "mineral",  to  strike  out  "laws,  and 
with  tha  further  exeqMkm  that  other 
fees  and  revenues  obtained  txtm  mineral 
^development  and  from  aetMtiea  under 
other  poUlc  land  laws  wittdn  the  recrea- 
tion area  shall  be  disposed  of  in  aeeord- 
aaee  with  the  proiislons  of  the  ap- 
plicable"; and  on  page  9.  line  18.  after 
the  word  "commissioners",  to  strike  oat 
"The  rules  of  procedure,  set  forth  In  title 
U^  seetion  S4tt2.  of  the  UkUted  States 
Code.  ShaU  be  followed  In  the  *»^»wn««y 


of  cases  by  such  commissioner.''  eM  in- 
sert "The  provisions  of  title  is.  aeotion 
3402.  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  the 
rules  of  procedure  and  practice  pre- 
scribed by  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant 
thereto,  diaD  apply  to  all  cases  handled 
by  such  commissioner.";  so  as  to  mftlre 
the  bin  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentative  of  the  United  State*  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
recognition  of  the  national  ■<gtiifi^^TM»f  of 
the  Lake  Mead  National  Becreatlan  Area. 
In  the  States  of  Arlaona  and  Nevada,  and 
In  order  to  establish  a  more  adequate  basis 
for  effective  administration  of  such  area  for 
the  pxibllc  benefit,  the  Secretary  of  tha  In- 
terior hereafter  may  exercise  the  functions 
and  carry  out  the  actlvltlea  preecrlbed  bv 
this  Act. 

Sac.  2.  lAke  Mead  National  Becreatlon 
Area  shaU  oomprlae  that  particular  land 
and  water  area  i^ilch  la  shown  on  a  certain 
nuip.  Identified  as  "boundary  map,  H\,  1M 
TOSO-B,  revised  July  17.  19S8".  which  Is  on 
file  and  which  shall  be  available  for  public 
lnq)actloo  In  the  office  of  the  National  Park 
Servloe  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
An  exact  copy  of  such  map  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Federal  Register  within  thirty  days 
f onowlng  the  ^iproval  of  thla  Act.  and  an 
exact  copy  thereof  ahall  be  available  alao  for 
puMle  Inspeettoa  tn  the  headquarteia  oOloe 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  said  Uika  Mead 
NatloDal  Becreatlon  Area. 

•nfcsjBeeretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
^orevtoa  the  boondarlea  of  so^  national 
recreatkm  area,  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  the  total  acreage  of  that  area,  aa  revlaed. 
ahaU  be  no  greater  than  the  preeent  aere- 
age  thereof.  In  the  event  of  such  boundary 
revision,'  maps  of  the  recreation  area,  aa 
revised,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  shall  be  filed  In 
the  same  manner,  and  ShaU  be  available  for 
public  laq>eetlon  alao  tn  aceordanee  with 
the  aforeaald  preeedrnvs  and  requirements 
reutlng  to  the  flllnc  said  avafhtbOtty  of 
a^pa.  T%»  Secretary  may  accept  deoatlaM 
of  land  and  tntereata  in  land  wtthhi  the 
exterior  bovadarlea  of  such  area,  or  such 
property  may  be  i»t>ctired  by  the  Secretary 
In  such  manner  as  he  shaU  «vw««j.^^)r  ^  |^ 
In  the  pubUe  mtereat. 

In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  SeoKtary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Foderal  property  lo- 
cated within  the  boundarlea  of  the  reerea- 
tloa  area  and  convey  to  the  gnmtor  of  su^ 
propertf  any  federally  owned  propeity  un- 
der the  Jurladietton  of  the  Seeretery,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  ot  law. 
The  propertlea  sd  exdiaagad  ahaU  be  ap- 
proximately equal  in  flair  market  vahia:  Fro- 
vided.  That  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash 
trom  or  pay  cash  to  tha  grantor  tn  auch 
an  exchange  In  order  to  equallaa  the  valuea 
of  the  pn^^ertlea  nrrhangad 

Katahllalimant  or  revteton  e<  tha  itirwSs 
rlaa  of  tha  aald  natloaal  nwirtlwt  M«a  tm 
harain  pcaaorlbad.  ahaU  not  «gaet  adveiwly 
any  valid  rlghta  In  tha  area,  aer  shan  it  af- 
fect tha  vaUtttty  of  withdrawal  haretoftjre 
made  for  nnlasmllrm  or  powar  puipuees 
AU  lands  In  tha  recreattoa  area  whleh  have 
bean  withdrawn  ar  aaqutrad  by  tha  United 
Stataa  for  ranlaiaUuM  piiifuasa  dmU  lamaln 
snbjaet  to  tha  pttaaary  aae  thanof  for  wedA- 
matlon  and  power  purpoaaa  ao  tem^  aa  they 
ata  withdrawn  or  needed  for  netk  piiipoais- 
Thera  shall  be  aaoliidad  fTcai  the  «aM  ac- 
tional raoraatkm  area  by  tha  Baeratary  at  tts 
Interior  any  prop»i^  for  ■sasfMaal  ar 
pratactlan  by  tha  Buraaa  of  Bedamattoa. 
which  would  be  aubjeot  olharwlaa  to  la- 
Tlutlftw  la  tfa 

which  tha  Saaretaxy  of  tha  latartar  < 
In  tha  nattfiwal 
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comparable  to  bto  general  administrative 
authority  relating  to  areas  of  the  national 
park  system. 

llie  superintendent,  caretakers,  offlcers,  or 
rangers  of  sueb  recreation  area  are  atrtbor- 
laed  to  make  arrests  for  violation  of  any  of 
tbe  regulations  i^ppUcable  to  the  area  or  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  they  may 
bring  tbe  offender  before  the  neareet  com- 
missioner, judge,  or  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jxnlsdlctlon  In  the  premlsee. 

Any  person  who  violates  a  nile  or  regula- 
tion issued  pursxiant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  mlademeanor,  and  may  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Sac.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  sbaU  deprive 
any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, of  its  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  lands  within  the  said  national  recreation 
area,  or  of  its  rights  to  tax  persons,  corpora- 
tions, franchises,  or  property  on  the  lands 
Included  in  such  area.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  modify  or  otherwise  affect  the  existing 
jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  or  alter 
the  status  of  individual  Hualapal  Indians 
within  that  part  of  the  Hualapal  Indian 
Reservation  Included  in  said  Lake  Mead 
National  RtmtXton  Area. 

Sac.  8.  Revenues  and  fees  obtained  by  the 
United  States  from  operation  of  the  national 
recreation  area  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
statutory  provlalons  concerning  the  dispo- 
sition thereof  as  are  similar  revenues  col- 
lected in  areas  of  the  national  park  system 
with  the  exception,  that  tboee  particular 
revenuea  and  fees  including  those  from 
mineral  developments,  which  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  finds  are  reasonably  attrib- 
utable to  Indian  lands  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Indian  owner  of  the  land,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther exception  tbat  other  fees  and  revenuee 
obtained  from  mineral  development  within 
the  recreation  area  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
accordai^ce  with  the  provisions  of  the  ap- 
plicable mineral  laws. 

Sac.  9.  A  United  Statee  commissioner  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  portion  of  the  Lake 
Mead  National  Becreatlon  Area  tbat  Is 
smutted  in  Mohave  County.  Arlaona.  Such 
commtoaloner  aball  be  appointed  by  tbe 
United  Statee  dtotrlct  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereover,  and  the  commissioner  shall 
serve  as  directed  by  such  court,  as  well  as 
pursuant  to.  and  within  the  limits  of.  the 
authority  of  said  court. 

The  functions  of  such  commissioner  shall 
Include  tbe  trial  and  sentencing  of  persons 
committing  petty  offensee.  as  defined  in 
tltte  18.  section  1.  United  Statee  Code:  Pro- 
tHded.  Tbat  any  person  charged  with  a  petty 
offense  may  elect  to  be  tried  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  Stotee.  and  the  com- 
missioner shall  apprise  the  defendant  of  his 
right  to  make  such  election,  but  shall  not 
proceed  to  try  the  case  unless  the  defend- 
ant, after  being  so  apprised,  signs  a  wrttton 
c<msent  to  be  tried  before  the  commissioner. 
Hie  easrelss  of  additional  functions  by  the 
r<immtssloner  shall  be  consistent  with  and 
be  oarrtod  out  in  accordanoe  With  the  au- 
thority, laws,  and  regulations  of  general 
application  to  United  Stetea  commissioners. 
The  provisions  of  title  18.  section  3402.  of 
tbe  United  States  Oode.  and  the  rulee  of  pro- 
cedure and  praetiee  preecrtbed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  pursuant  thereto,  shall  apply 
to  all  eases  bandied  by  sueb  ooounlsslonflr. 
Tbe  probation  laws  shall  be  applicable  to 
peraona  triad  by  tdUe  commissioner  and  be 
aball  have  power  to  grant  probation.  Tbe 
commissioner  shall  receive  the  f  eea.  and  none 
other,  provided  by  law  for  like  or  similar 
services. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Itx.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inqtilry. 

■nie  FRE8IDINO  OPFICER.  The 
Senator  win  state  it. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  pending  business  is  Sen- 
ate bUl  653? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  committee  amendments,  which  were 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BIBLK  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing proposed  legislation  Lb  to  create  a 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  States  of  Ariaona  and  Nevada. 

The  nearly  2  million  acres  within  the 
reclamation  withdrawal  for  Lake  Mead 
and  Lake  Mohave,  created  behind  Hoover 
and  Davis  Dams,  have  been  a  national 
recreation  area  since  1936.  The  area 
was  established  by  an  interbureau  agree- 
ment between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  area  had  5.792.530  visitors  in 
1962  and  was  the  second  most  visited 
area  administered  by  the  Park  Service. 

In  checking  with  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreational 
Area  this  year,  I  find  that  visitation  is 
up  approximately  40  percent  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1963  as  compared  to  the 
same  6  months  of  1962. 

The  bill  would  give  to  the  Lake  Mead 
National  Recreation  Area  statutory  rec- 
ognition and  provides  authorities  needed 
for  an  adequate  basis  of  administration. 

Authority  is  provided  to  negotiate  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  with  the  Hu- 
alapal Indians,  owners  of  part  of  the  land 
in  the  reclamation  withdrawal  Involved. 
Authority  is  also  provided  to  acquire  cer- 
tain inholdings  that  have  prime  recrea- 
tion character.  Hunting  is  provided  for 
under  State  law.  except  for  areas  where 
public  safety,  administration,  or  use  and 
enjoyment  by  recreationlsts  make  it  in- 
advisable. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 21.  1928.  did  not  provide  for  the 
development  of  the  recreation  resource. 
However,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1936.  executed  an  interbureau 
agreement  under  which  the  Park  Service 
would  administer  the  recreation  area. 
In  1937,  when  the  Park  Service  took  over 
the  recreation  resource  there  was  already 
an  established  use  of  some  552.000 
visitors. 

The  use  has  grown  in  the  Lake  Mead 
area — as  contrasted  to  Davis  Dam  and 
Hoover  Dam — to  an  annual  vlsttation  of 
2.688.700  visitors  In  1962  within  the 
recreational  area  prcq;>er.  In  addition. 
3  million  people  crossed  Hoover  and 
Davis  Dams  in  1962. 

During  the  25  years  of  Park  Service 
administration  many  recreation  facili- 
ties and  interpretive  services  have  ma- 
terialized. The  visitor  can  now  enjoy 
the  full  gamut  of  recreation,  swimming, 
hiking,  motoring,  fishing,  camping,  and 
water  sports  In  the  many  free  and  con- 
cessionaire fadllttes.  The  visitor  does 
not  need  his  own  transportation  to  either 
get  to  or  get  around  in  the  area.  Pub- 
lic and  private  modes  of  transportation 
are  readily  available  to  anyone  who 
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wanU  to  recreate:  Planes  to  fly  over, 
boats  to  Journey  up  tbe  lis-mlle-laog 
Lake  Mead,  and  ramping  faculties  to  stay 
along  the  550  miles  of  Its  ahni^itnf  are 
ah-eady  available  to  those  who  do  not 
have  their  own  equipment.  The  67-mlIe 
length  of  Lake  Mohave  offers  some  of  the 
most  spectacularly  beautiful  scenes 
along  its  shores. 

The  area  abounds  In  historical  Inter- 
est Jededlah  Smith,  a  white  fur  trader, 
first  traveled  down  the  Virgin  River  to 
the  Colorado  In  1826.  Vor  many  yean 
thereafter  the  area  was  an  almost  unex- 
plored land.  In  1858.  Lt  J.  C.  Ives,  on 
the  Federal  Government's  Colorado 
River  exploration  expedition,  Inrought  a 
60-foot  steamboat,  the  Explorer,  up  the 
river  to  the  lower  end  of  Black  Canyosi. 
A  rugged  Army  major,  John  Wesley 
Powell,  conducted  the  first  expedition 
down  the  Colorado  River  through  the 
Grand  Canyon  In  a  rowboat  In  1869. 
Other  exciting  phases  of  Colorado  River 
hlstoiy  centered  around  steamboating 
early  mining,  settlement,  and  the  even-' 
tual  construction  of  Hoover  and  Davla 
Dams. 

The  geologic  story  Is  written  chapter 
by  chapter  In  18,000  feet  of  sediments 
.  laid  down  in  seas,  lakes,  and  fiood  plains, 
and  Is  retold  little  by  little  as  the  Colo- 
rado River  excavates  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Most  of  the  divisions  of  geologic  time  are 
presented  here  as  well  as  many  examples 
of  the  geological  processes. 

The  Grand  Wash  Cliffs  near  Pierce 
Ferry  mark  the  western  termination  of 
the  high  plateaus  through  which  the 
Colorado  River  carved  the  Grand 
Canyon.  From  a  distuice,  these  cliffs 
appear  as  an  unbnAen  vertical  wall  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  high.  Closer  exami- 
nation reveals  rugged,  stepUke  shapes 
whose  upper  edges  recede  and  advance 
along  sharply  Incised  canyons.  Layers 
of  limestone  and  shale  that  were  depos- 
ited In  ancient  Paleozoic  seas  rest  upon 
an  even  older  granitic  land  surf  ace.  The 
surface  features  to  the  west  of  the 
Grand  Wash  Cliffs  form  a  sharp  cootrast 
with  the  nearly  level  plateaus  to  the  east 
Broad  valleys  lie  between  high  but  nar- 
row, north-south  trending  folded  moun- 
tain ranges.  Lake  Mead  stretches 
across  these  valleys,  and  numerous  caves 
and  peninsulas  form  an  Irregular 
rugged  shoreline. 

Adding  character  and  interest,  pgnmi- 
ontories  and  monoliths,  such  as  NmxH 
leon'8  Tomb,  Delmar  Butte,  and  the 
Temple,  rise  precipitously  above  the  lake 
leveL  Elsewhere,  rocks  resembling 
mubhrooms,  sphinxes,  and  phantom 
ships  are  common  features.  These  wer« 
created  about  10  mlllloQ  years  ago  by 
the  erosion  of  soft  clays  and  silts  depos- 
ited In  the  ancient  seas. 

Through  the  mountain  ranges  which 
separate  the  broad  valleys,  Lake  Mead 
follows  narrow  but  deep  gorges  that  were 
cut  by  the  Colorado  River  Into  steeply 
tilted  rock  formations.  Several  of  these 
gorges  are  of  outstanding  beauty,  show- 
ing a  myriad  of  colors,  with  gray,  yeUow. 
and  tawny-red  predominating. 

Frtm  the  Boulder  Basin  of  Lake  Mead, 
southward,  the  exposed  bedrock  of  lava 
rests  upon  the  ancient  granite.  In  an 
epoch  of  mountalxunaking.  a  wide  area 
was  uplifted  ana  erosion  swept  away 


great  thicknesses  of  sedimentary  rocks. 
However,  remnants  can  still  be  seen  in 
the  Virgin  and  Muddy  Mountains.  Evi- 
dence of  volcanic  activity  can  be  seen  in 
the  thousands  of  feet  of  lava  in  the  walls 
of  Black  Canyon.  Most  of  this  wide- 
spread lava  has  eroded  away,  but  a  large 
remnant  forms  the  cap  of  Fortification 
Hill,  the  imposing  and  prominent  fea- 
ture near  Hoover  Dam.  At  the  top  of 
this  hill,  a  vent  through  which  part  of 
the  lava  was  erupted  is  marked  by  a  dark 
plug.  Around  this  plug  are  preserved 
quantities  of  brown,  sla^y,  volcanic 
cinders  and  bombs.  Below  this  lava  for- 
mation the  sedimentary  and  altered 
Igneous  rocks  created  the  brilliant  for- 
mations called  the  Paint  Pots. 

Many  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  form- 
ing the  walls  of  the  Grand  Canyon  con- 
tain fossil  shells  in  abundance.  At  other 
localities  north  of  Lake  Mead,  the  later 
sediments  contain  fossil  trees.  In  those 
same  rocks  the  fossils  of  luge  amphibi- 
ans and  reptiles  teU  the  story  of  the  "age 
of  dinosaurs." 

Over  10,000  years  ago,  during  the  Ice 
Age.  mammoths,  camels,  ground  sloths, 
and  giant  beavers  were  Inhabitants  of 
the  area. 

Below  Black  Canyon,  where  Lake  Mo- 
have is  confined  to  the  narrow  and  spec- 
tacular gorge,  the  ooimtry  opens  into 
several  broad  valleys  which  characterize 
Its  lakeshore  near  Davis  Dam. 

In  this  desert  land  of  "extremes" 
where  rainfall  is  less  than  6  inches,  plant 
and  animal  life  has  bec(»ne  quite  spe- 
cialized. The  perennials  send  out  vast 
root  systems  to  obtain  water,  while  the 
annuals  grow,  flower,  and  produce  seed 
in  a  few  short  weeks  following  the  mo- 
radic  rains. 

The  flowering  species  of  cactus,  brittle- 
bush,  aster,  desert  chickory,  salt  helio- 
trope, ocotillo.  and  yucca  herald  spring 
as  It  progresses  up  the  mountain  slopes. 
On  the  high  Shivwits  and  Hualapal 
Plateaus  the  plfion.  Juniper,  and  pon- 
derosa  pine  forests  are  found.  The 
Pierce  Ferry  area  contains  one  of  the 
largest  Joshua-tree  forests  in  the  South- 
west. 

The  interesting  desert  bighorn  and  the 
large  muledeer  are  at  home  here.  Com- 
mon to  the  entire  recreatifm  area  axe 
the  universal  mountain  Hon.  bobcat, 
coyote,  and  fox.  In  addition  to  the  spe- 
cialized kangaroo  rat,  badger,  and  ring- 
tail cat. 

The  bird  enthusiast  can  watch  the 
majestic  gidden  eagle  In  its  native  habi- 
tat along  with  250  other  apecies  includ- 
ing waterfowl  and  wading  birds,  many  of 
whom,  like  man.  are  only  temporair 
visitors. 

Reptiles  and  amp^ftftana  In  a  great 
mimber  of  species  and  specialties  make 
this  their  home. 

Tlie  native  rough  flshes  have  been 
sreatly  overshadowed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  game  flsh.  such  as  the  large- 
mouth  bass,  catfish,  crappie,  and  blue- 
gill  Into  Lake  Mead  and  Lake  Mohave. 
Because  of  the  cold  water  release  from 
Lake  Mead  an  excellent  rainbow  trout 
flsbery  has  been  created  In  tbe  upper 
part  of  Lake  Mohave. 

Hie  white  man  Is  a  recent  visitor  al- 
though man  has  Inhabited  tbe  area  for 
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thousands  of  years.  Pre-Columbian  In- 
dians had  many  campsites  along  these 
rivers.  "The  Lost  City."  a  name  given  to 
a  group  of  pueblo  nilns  alimg  tbe  Muddy 
River,  is  now  covered  by  Lake  Mead 
Salvage  and  study  of  this-early  civiliza- 
tion was  made  before  it  was  inundated. 
Lost  City  Museum  at  Overton,  Nev.,  tells 
much  of  the  story  of  the  early  Indians' 
way  of  life  in  this  harsh  land.  Much  of 
the  culture  of  the  more  recent  Palnte 
Hualapal,  and  Mohave  Indiana,  some  of 
whom  still  Uve  within  tbe  recreation 
area,  is  interpreted  for  the  visitor 

The  project  is  a  landmark  creation— 
a  pattern— for  national  recreation  areas 
I  am  hopeful  it  will  set  the  pattern  for 
the  creation  of  many  other  recreation 
areas  behind  reservoirs  and  Hamif 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

At  present  our  committee  has  before 
it  a  number  of  recreation  area  bills  pat^ 
temed  somewhat  after  tbe  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  (Qien  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  tbe  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bllL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  tbe 
third  time.  { 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  M«*y  and 
passed.  T^ 

*».^\?™^-  >^-»o^dent,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  whl^"^  Mu  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Bfr  MOSS.  B4r.  President  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  tbe  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  motion 
of  tbe  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CANTONLAND8  NATIONAL  PARK. 
UTAH 

*K*K\.^P^    ^-  P««Went.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  256,  Senate  bm  27 
which  was  Introduced  by  tbe  Senator 
f*om  Utah  [Mr.  Moos].  ««*•*«« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  tttte  for  tbe  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LBOBLAnvs  Cunc  A  bin  (8.  27) 
to  provide  for  establishment  of  tbe 
Canyonlands  National  Park  In  tbe  State 
of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  motidn  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

1*0  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tbe 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tbe  bin. 
^ilch  had  been  repeated  from  the  CCm- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  after  Une  8, 
to  strike  out: 

Beginning  at  •  point  on  tbe  east  Une  of 
Motion  2.  townSblp  37  soutb.  rsnge  17  east. 
Salt  Lake  baM  and  meridian;  on  a  westerly 
prolongation  of  tb»  north  line  of  said  town- 
•blp  27  aoutb,  range  90  east; 

thenoe  oast  along  tbe  north  line  of  town- 
ahip  37  south,  through  rangee  18  and  It  east 
to  the  west  Une  of  towndilp  37  south,  range 
30  east;  thenoe  south  akn^  said  w«st  has 
of  said  towaaULp  97  south,  range  90  SMt  to 
the  south  Une  of  the  north  half  of  saetkm  7, 
said  townah4»  37  south,  range  90  eMt; 

thenoe  east  along  said  south  line  et  said 
north  half  of  said  seotloa  7  and  along  tho 
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half  of  McUoti  8.  Mid 
90 
kair  of  aaette  9. 
90aaat.tottia 
of  aald  aaeuon  9: 

t  llaa  of  tha 
9  and  ttaa  wm^VLut 
le.  ai.  28.  and 
■oath.  raasB  90  aaat. 
tha  aaat  hatras  (f  aao- 
of  towsililp  98  aooth, 
Una  of  aaetkm  98. 
xaBfa90aaak; 
Itha  Bocm  Una  of  aaM 
29  of  nld  tovDatatp 
a4at,  to  tha  vast  Una  of 


:t 


Una  of  aaid 
99  and  tha  wiat  Una  of  aaetkm  93  of 
aaid  townahlp  99  aot  th.  nage  20  aaat.  and 
tha  vaat  Una  of  aaetl  m  B  and  8  of  tovnahlp 


tha 


>  aooth,  twBfit  99 


haU  of  saei  km  T.  aaM  tonniahlp  99 


laatd  north  Una  of  tha 

T,  aaid  towntfk^ 

and  alone  tha  north 

of  iiiiauiiajadaaetton 

39  aovth,  ranca  19 

of  tha  aaat  haU  of  aakl 


aooth  iMlf  of  aaid 

99  aooth.  raaga  90  aa^ 

Unaof  ttiaaoi 

19.  naaanrofad  towa^klp 

aaatk  to  tlM  vaat  Una 

aaetkm  12; 

thanoa  aooth  aloni 
aaat  half  of  aaM  aaodlni 
of  tha  aaat  half  of 
and  Moimm 
aaat.  to  tha  north  Un  i 
^"^D.  aaM  towMfefD  ill 
raat  akmg 
99  tor 
thanoa  aooth  akmg 
tkm98and  thawaat 
tkm  96.  aaid  towntfllp 
aaat.  to  tha  north  liila 
ahlp99H  aooth. 


thawaat  Una  of  tha 
aaetkm   86   of  aaid 
ranga  19  eaat;  theno 
Una  of  the  aaat  hidf 
tha  vaat  Una  of  tha 
aaetkm  1.  partlaUy 
Bouth.  ranga  19  aaat. 
north  half  of  jald 
•kmt  aaid  aooth  Ua 
aaid  aaetkm  1  to  tha 
aooth.  taaga  90  aaat; 
waat  Una  of  aaetkm 
aooth.  range  90  aaat 
""      9S 


aaetkm  6  of  tha  wait 
toarnahtp  99  aooth. 
aooth  akmg  aaid  «a 
to  tha  aooth  Una  of  i 
thence  eaat  along 
aaetkm  8  to  tha 
townahlp  9C 


weat  Una 


aoul  ti. 


to  tha  aooth  Una  of 
thanoa  eaat  along 
aaetkm  16  and  ttaa 
aaid  townatalp  90 
weat  Una  of  aectlon 
aovth,  range  90 
weak  Una  of  aaM 
of  aaetkma  26  and 
aaM  townahlp  90 


BOUttl. 


townahlp  90  aooth. 
Una  of  onaonrayed 
veyed  townJhlp  90)i 
tlianea  aooth  alOB( 
aaetkm  99.  aaM 
dD  aaat.  and  tha 


partlauj 

90  aaat.  to  tha 

aaetkm  9<  aaM 

90 


to  the  nmth  line  of 


aaM  weat  Una  of  tha 

19  and  tha  weat  Una 

tnaui  ve^ed  ww  tlrnn  18 

aooth.  range  19 

of  unaurreyed  aeetkm 

ivth.  range  19  eaat; 

laM  north  line  of  aaM 

Una  of  aaM  aaetkm  95: 

Una  of  aaM  i 
llztaof  onaurvayad  i 
29  aooth.  range  19 
of  onsorrejed  town- 
19  aaat; 
iha  aaM  north  Una  of 
ranga  19  eaat  to 
half  of  onaorfayed 
townahlp   99V^    aooth, 
aooth  along  aaU  weat 
of  aaM  aeetton  86,  and 
half  of  onaorWyad 
■onreyed  townahlp  80 
the  aooth  line  of  the 
leotlon  1:  tbance  eaat 
of  tha  north  half  of 
Una  of  toarnahlp  90 
thence  aooth  along  tha 
6  of  aaM  township  80 
the  aooth  Bne  of  saM 


MiOth 


laM  aooth  Una  of  aaM 
Una  of  aaetton  8.  aaM 
ranga  90  aaat;  thence 
Una  of  aaM  aaetlon  9 
dsectkm9: 
MM  sooth  Une  of  aaM 
of  aaetkm  16;  aaM 
range  90  eaat;  thence 
Una  of  aaM  aaetlon  16 

16; 
aM  aooth  Una  of  aaM 
^^^  Ham  of  aeetkm  16. 
ranga  90  east,  to  tha 
23.  said  township  90 
3ienoe  sooth  along  saM 
and  the  west  Une 
to  the  aooth  Una  of 
range  90  east; 
MM  aooth  Una  of 
90  eaat.  to  tha 
96.  partlaUy  aor- 
nuth.  range  90  eaat; 
tha  waat  Una  of  aaM 
80H  Kmth.  rangA 
|lna  of  aaetkm  9  and  of 
11.  14^  99.  and  96  of 
91  aooth,  raaga 
Une  of 
81 


81 


aiotlon 


town  ih^ 


towtah4> 


thenoe  weat  akmg  aaM  north  Une  of  said 
aeetkm  94  to  the  weat  Une  of  saM  section 
94:  thanoa  aooth  along  aaM  weat  Une  ot 
96  to  tbm  aoothwaet  oomar  of 
94;  t*^<'aw'  waet  akmg  tha  aooth 
Una  of  aaetkma  88.  82.  and  81  of  townahlp  81 
aooth.  range  20  eaat.  and  along  tha  south 
Una  of  section  36.  township  31  south,  range 
19  east,  to  tha  southwest  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion 96: 

thenoe  north  atong  the  west  Une  of  sections 
96.  98.  and  24  of  townahlp  81  sooth,  range  18 
to  the  aoothwaat  oomsr  of  section  18; 
I  f '^'"g  the  aouth  line  of  see- 
tlona  14. 16. 16. 17.  and  18.  township  81  south, 
ranga  19  east,  and  along  the  aouth  Une  of 
aeetlona  13.  14.  15.  16,  17,  and  18  of  town- 
ahlp 81  south,  ninge  18  east,  and  along 
tha  aooth  Une  ot  aectlons  13,  14,  and  15, 
townahlp  81  sooth,  range  17  eaat,  to  the 
aoutheaat  comer  of  section  16,  saM  township 
31  south,  range  17  eaat; 

thenoe  north  along  the  east  line  of  said 
section  16,  said  township  31  south,  range  17 
eaat,  tha  east  Una  of  unsurveyed  sections 
9  and  4  of  aaM  township  81  soutti.  range 
11  eaat,  to  the  north  line  of  township  81 
south,  range  17  east; 

thence  eaat  along  the  north  Una  of  town- 
ahlp 31  aouth,  range  17  east,  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  unsurveyed  section  5.  township 
81  aooth.  range  18  east;  thence  north  through 
parthtUy  sarreyed  township  80^  south, 
range  18  eaat.  to  the  north  line  of  said  par- 
tlaUy surveyed  township  30  >4  south,  range 
19  aaat: 

thenoe  eaat  along  aaM  north  Una  of  par- 
tlaUy aurreyed  townahlp  90%  aouth.  range 
18  east,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  section 
84.  townahlp  SO  south,  range  18  east;  to  the 
aouthwest  comer  of  section  34.  township  30 
aooth,  range  18  east;  thenoe  north  along  the 
weat  Una  of  saM  aectlon  84,  township  80 
aooth.  range  18  eaat,  and  the  west  line  of 
aaetkm  27,  aaM  townahlp  and  range,  to  the 
northweat  comer  of  saM  section  27;  thence 
east  along  said  north  section  line  of  said 
aectlon  27,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  sec- 
tion 28,  townahlp  80  south,  range  18  east; 

thence  north  along  the  west  line  of  section 
28,  township  80  sooth,  range  18  eaat,  and 
tha  west  Une  of  sections  14.  11.  and  2,  town- 
ah^  80  aouth.  range  18  east,  and  the  eaat 
line  of  section  34,  township  29  south,  ranga 
18  east,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion 84,  partlaUy  surveyed  township  29 
aooth,  range  18  eaat: 

thence  weat  along  the  north  line  of  said 
aaetlcm  34  to  the  southeast  oomer  of  section 
28,  saM  partlaUy  surveyed  township  29  south, 
range  18  east;  thence  north  along  the  east 
Una  of  said  section  38  and  the  east  line  of 
aectlon  21,  partlaUy  surveyed  township  29 
south,  range  18  east,  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  section  16,  aaM  township  and  range; 
thenoe  west  along  the  south  line  of  said  sec- 
tion 16  to  the  southweet  comer  of  saM  sec- 
tkm  16; 

thence  north  along  the  west  line  of  section 
16.  and  the  west  line  of  section  9.  said  par- 
tlaUy surveyed  township  29  south,  range  18 
east,  to  the  southeast  comer  of  section  5. 
saM  townahlp  and  range:  thence  west  along 
tha  aooth  Una  of  aaotkm  6  to  the  southeast 
oomar  of  section  6,  aaM  township  29  sooth, 
range  18  east;  thence  north  along  the  east 
Una  of  saM  section  6.  and  the  east  line  ot 
section  81.  township  2B%  south,  range  18 
eaat,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  section 
31;  thence  west  along  the  north  Une  of  iaid 
aaetkm  81  to  the  east  Una  of  pwtlaUy  sur- 
veyed township  28  aooth.  range  17  east; 

thence  north  along  saM  eaat  line  of  saM 
townahlp  28  aouth.  range  17  aaat.  to  tha 
northaaat  corner  of  the  sootheaat  quarter  of 
unsurveyed  section  24.  saM  township  29 
aouth.  range  17  eaat;  thence  weet  along  the 
north  Une  of  the  south  half  of  saM  section 
24  and  the  north  Une  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  unsiweyed  section  99.  said  township 
and  range,  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the 


aoutheaat  quarter  of  said  aecticm  23;  thence 
north  along  the  west  line  of  the  northeast 
qoarter  of  aectlon  28  and  the  west  Une  of 
tha  aoutheaat  qoarter  llaa  of  8ectl<m  14.  aaM 
townahlp  29  aooth.  raaga  17  aaat,  to  the 
northwest  oomer  of  the  eootheaat  quarter 
of  said  seetlon  14;  thenoe  weet  along  the 
eouth  line  of  the  northweet  quarter  of  aaid 
section  14  and  the  south  Une  ot  the  north 
half  of  section  15,  said  township  28  so^th, 
range  17  east,  to  the  east  Une  of  sectiool  16, 
said  township  and  range; 

thenoe  north  along  saM  eaat  Une  of  aaid 
section  16  and  the  east  Une  of  onaurveyed 
aeetlona  0  and  4.  saM  township  28  south, 
range  17  east,  the  eaat  line  of  unsurveyed 
secUoDs  33.  28.  and  21.  and  of  section  16. 
partlaUy  surveyed  townahlp  27  aouth.  range 
17  east,  to  the  south  Une  of  the  north  half  of 
unsurveyed  section  15,  said  township  27 
south,  range  17  east: 

thenoe  eaat  along  aaM  aouth  Une  of  the 
north  half  of  said  section  16  and  the  south 
line  of  the  north  half  of  unsurveyed  section 
14,  said  township  27  south,  range  17  eaat,  to 
the  east  line  of  saM  aaetlon  14; 

thence  north  along  tha  eaat  section  line 
of  said  section  14.  the  east  Une  of  section  11. 
and  the  east  Une  of  aectlon  9.  townahlp  27 
south,  range  17  east,  to  the  point  heglnnlng. 
containing  approsUnately  257,000  acrea. 

And,  m  Ueu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  left  or  east 
bank  of  the  Green  Blver  on  the  north  town- 
ship line  of  township  27  south,  range  17^ 
east  (partially  surveyed) .  Salt  Lake  hase  and 
moldlan : 

thenoe  easterly  along  the  north  township 
line  through  township  27  aouth,  range  17^ 
east  (partlaUy  aorvayad).  and  townahlp  27 
south,  range  18  eaat  (partlaUy  aurreyed).  to 
the  northeast  oomar  of  aectlon  6,  townahlp 
27  south,  range  18  eaat  (partdaUy  surveyed): 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  line  of  sec- 
tion 0  to  the  southeast  comer  of  section  6, 
township  27  south,  range  18  east  (partlaUy 
surveyed): 

thenoe  easterly  along  the  north  line  ta 
■ectiona  8,  9,  and  10  to  the  northeast  oomer 
of  section  10.  township  27  aouth,  ranga  18 
east  (partlaUy  surveyed) ; 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  Una  of  aae- 
tlon 10  to  the  southeast  comer  of  section  10, 
township  27  south,  range  18  eaat  (partially 
surveyed): 

thence  eaaterly  along  the  north  line  of 
sections  14  and  IS  to  the  northeaat  corner  of 
secUon  IS.  townahlp  27  aooth.  range  18  eaat 
(partlaUy  surveyed): 

thenoe  <v«ifii»ii^iT>y  eaaterly  along  the  north 
line  of  sections  18.  17.  16.  and  16  to  the 
northeast  comer  of  section  15.  township  27 
south,  range  19  east  (partlaUy  sxirveyed); 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  line  of  sec- 
tions 16  and  22  to  the  southeast  comer  of 
section  22,  tovmahlp  27  aouth,  range  19  east 
(partlaUy  surveyed); 

thence  eastsrly  along  the  north  line  of 
sections  26  and  35  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
section  25.  township  27  south,  range  19  east 
(partially  surveyed); 

thence  continuing  easterly  along  the  north 
line  of  sections  80.  29.  and  28  to  the  north- 
east comer  ot  tha  weat  half  of  aectlon  28. 
township  27  eouth.  range  20  eaat; 

thence  southerly  along  tha  eaat  Une  of  the 
west  half  of  sections  28  and  88  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  west  half  of  section  33, 
township  27  south,  range  20  east; 

thence  contlnoing  aoothezly  along  the  east 
Une  of  the  weet  half  of  sections  4,  9,  16,  and 
21  to  the  southeaat  oomer  of  the  weet  half 
of  aectlon  21,  towaah4>  28  aoutti.  range  20 
eaat; 

thence  westerly  along  the  sooth  Una  of  aec- 
Uons  21  and  90  to  the  aoothwaat  eomer  of 
section  20,  townahlp  28  south,  range  30  eaat; 

thence  southerly  along  the  eaat  Una  of  sec- 
tions SO  and  81  to  the  aoutheaat  oomar  of  • 
aectlon  81,  townahlp  28  aouth,  range  20  east; 
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thence  continuing  aoutherly  along  the 
east  line  of  sections  6  and  7  to  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  north  half  of  section  7,  town- 
ship 29  south,  range  20  east; 

thence  westerly  along  the  aouth  Une  of 
the  north  half  of  aectlon  7  to  the  aouthweet 
corner  of  Uxe  north  half  cf  section  7,  town- 
ship 29  south,  range  10  east; 

thence  continuing  westerly  along  the  aouth 
line  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  12 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  12,  township  20  south, 
range  19  east  (partially  siirreyed) ; 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  line  of  the 
weet  half  of  sections  12,  18,  and  24  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  west  half  of  section 
24,  township  29  south,  range  19  east  (par- 
tlaUy surveyed) ; 

thence  westerly  along  the  south  line  of 
section  24  to  the  southwest  comer  of  section 
24,  township  29  south,  range  10  east  (partial- 
ly surveyed); 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  Une  of 
aectlons  26  and  35  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  aectlon  35.  township  39  south,  range  19 
east  (partlaUy  surveyed) ; 

thenoe  easterly  along  the  south  Une  of 
townahlp  29  south,  range  19  east,  to  the  east 
line  of  the  weat  half  of  section  36.  town- 
ship 29^  south,  range  19  east  (partlaUy  sur- 
veyed); 

thenoe  southerly  along  the  east  line  of  the 
west  half  of  section  36  to  the  southeaat  cor- 
ner of  the  weat  half  of  section  86.  town- 
ship 29H  aouth,  range  19  east  (partlaUy 
surveyed); 

thence  continuing  southerly  along  the  east 
Une  of  the  west  half  of  aectlon  1  to  the  aouth- 
eaat coma*  of  the  northwest  quarter  ot  aec- 
tlon 1,  townahlp  30  south,  range  19  east  (par- 
tlaUy surveyed); 

thenoe  easterly  along  the  north  line  of 
the  aoutheaat  quarter  of  aectlon  1  to  the 
northeaat  oomer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
aaetlon  1,  township  80  south,  range  19  eaat 
(partlaUy  aurveyed ) ; 

thence  aoutherly  along  the  eaat  Una  of 
aectlon  1  to  the  southeast  comer  of  aectlon  1, 
townahlp  80  aouth,  range  19  east  (partially 
surveyed); 

thence  easterly  along  the  north  Une  of  aee- 
tlon  7  to  the  northeaat  comer  of  aectlon  7. 
township  80  south,  range  20  eaat; 

thenoe  southerly  along  the  east  Una  of  aae- 
tlon 7  to  the  aoutheaat  comer  of  aectlon  7, 
townahlp  80  south,  range  20  eaat: 

thenoe  eaaterly  along  the  north  Une  of 
aeotlon  17  to  the  northeast  oomer  of  section 
17.  townahlp  80  south,  range  20  east; 

thence  aoutherly  along  the  east  Une  of 
aaetlon  17  to  the  eoutheast  oomer  of  aectlon 
17,  townahlp  SO  south,  range  90  east; 

thence  eaaterly  al<mg  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tions 21  and  22  to  the  northeaat  oomer  of 
aectlon  92,  township  80  south,  range  90  east; 
then^  southerly  along  the  east  Una  of 
aectlons  92,  27,  and  34  to  the  sootheaat 
oom«-  of  section  84,  township  30  south,  range 
30  east; 

thence  easterly  along  the  aouth  Une  of 
township  80  south,  range  20  east,  to  the  east 
Une  of  aectlon  84,  township  80}^  aouth.  range 
90  east  (partlaUy  surveyed) : 

thenoe  aoutherly  along  the  eaat  Une  of  aec- 
tlon 84  to  the  eoutheast  corner  of  section  84. 
township  80  K  south,  range  30  east  (partlaUy 
surveyed) ; 

thence  continuing  southerly  along  tha  aaat 
line  of  sections  8.  10,  15.  33,  37.  and  84  to  the 
aoutheaat  comer  of  aectlon  84.  townahlp  81 
south,  range  30  east  (partlaUy  surveyed): 
thence  continuing  southerly  along  the  east 
line  of  section  3,  10,  and  15  to  the  southeast 
oomer  cf  section  15,  township  83  south,  range 
20  eaat  (partially  surveyed) ; 

thence  westerly  along  the  south  line  of  seo- 
tlona  15.  16.  17,  and  18  to  the  aoothwaat 
oomer  of  secUon  18.  township  92  south,  ranga 
20  eaat  (partkOly  aurveyed): 
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thence  northerly  along  the  weat  Une  of 
aectlon  18  to  the  northweat  oomer  of  aectlon 
18,  townahlp  83  south,  range  30  eaat  (partlaUy 
aurveyed) ; 

thence  westerly  along  the  aouth  line  of 
aectlon  13  to  the  southweet  comer  cf  section 
13,  township  S3  south,  range  19  east  (par- 
tlaUy surveyed) ; 

thence  northerly  along  the  west  line  of 
sections  13  and  1  to  the  n<Mi;bwe8t  oomer  ot 
secUon  1,  township  83  south,  range  19  eaat 
(partlaUy  surveyed) ; 

thence  westerly  along  the  south  line  of 
section  85  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section 
35,  township  81  south,  range  19  east  (par- 
tlaUy surveyed); 

thence  northerly  along  the  west  line  of 
sections  35  and  36  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
section  26,  township  81  south,  range  19  east 
(partially  surveyed); 

thence  westerly  along  the  south  line  of 
sections  33.  21,  30,  and  10  to  the  southwest 
oomer  of  section  19,  township  31  south,  range 
19  east  (partlaUy  siu^eyed) ; 

thence  continuing  westo'Iy  along  the  south 
line  of  eectlons  24,  28.  32,  21,  30,  and  10  to 
the  southweet  comer  of  section  19,  townahlp 
81  south,  range  18  eaat  (partially  surveyed): 
thence  continuing  westerly  along  the  south 
line  of  sections  34,  33,  and  33  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  east  half  of  section  33. 
township  31  south,  range  17  east  (partially 
surveyed); 

thence  northerly  along  the  weat  Une  of  the 
eaat  half  of  section  IP  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  east  half  at  section  32.  town- 
ship 31  south,  range  17  east  (partlaUy  aur- 
veyed); 

thence  westerly  along  the  south  line  of 
section  15  to  the  southweet  comer  of  section 
15,  township  31  south,  range  17  eaat  (par- 
Uallj  surveyed) ; 

thence  northerly  along  the  west  Une  of 
sections  15,  10;  and  3  to  the  northweat  cor- 
ner of  section  3,  township  31  south,  range  17 
east  (partlaUy  sxirveyed); 

thence  easterly  along  the  north  Une  of 
aectlons  3,  3,  and  1  to  the  northeaat  oomer 
of  aectlon  1.  townahlp  31  aouth,  range  17 
east  (parUaUy  surveyed); 

thence  continuing  easterly  along  the  north 
Une  of  section  6  to  the  northeaat  comer  of 
section  6,  township  31  south,  range  18  eaat 
(partlaUy  surveyed): 

thence  north  through  partlaUy  surveyed 
township  SOVi  aouth,  range  18  east,  to  thto 
north  line  of  partlaUy  aurveyed  townahlp 
80)4  aouth,  range  18  east; 

thence  eaaterly  along  the  north  Une  of 
partlaUy  aurveyed  township  80^  aouth. 
range  18  eaat.  to  the  aouthweet  comer  of 
aaetlon  84,  townahlp  80  aouth,  range  18  eaat 
(pcutlaUy  aurveyed) ; 

thanoa  northerly  along  the  west  Une  of 
sections  84  and  87  to  the  northweet  comer 
of  aectlon  37,  townahlp  SO  aouth.  range  18 
aaat  (partlaUy  aurveyed): 

thanoa  eaaterly  along  the  north  Une  of 
aectlon  37  to  the  northeast  comer  of  eection 
37,  townahlp  80  aouth,  range  18  east  (par- 
tlaUy surveyed): 

thence  northerly  along  the  weat  line  of 
sections  33,  14,  11,  and  3  to  the  northweat 
oomer  of  aaetton  3.  townahlp  80  aouth,  range 
18  eaat  (partlaUy  aurveyed) ; 

thenoe  continuing  northerly  along  the 
weet  line  of  eecttcm  85  to  the  northweat  cor- 
ner of  aectlon  86,  townah^i  30  aouth,  range 
18  eaat  (partlaUy  aurveyed) ; 

thenoe  waaterly  along  the  aouth  Une  of 
sectton  37  to  the  southwest  comer  of  aectlon 
37,  townahlp  39  aouth.  range  18  east  (par- 
tlaUy surveyed) ; 

thence  northerly  along  the  weat  Hiv>  of 
aecUons  27  and  22  to  the  northweet  oomer 
of  aaetton  22.  townahlp  29  aooth,  range  18 
eaat  (partlaUy  aurveyed); 

thenoe  westerly  along  tha  aouth  line  of 
aectlon  16  to  the  southwest  oomar  of  sac  Hon 
16.  townah^i  29  south,  ranga  18  eaat  (par- 
tlaUy aurveyed): 


thence  northerly  along  the  west  Une  of  aee- 
ttona  16  and  9  to  the  northweat  oomer  of 
aeotlon  9,  township  28  south,  range  18  eaat 
(partlaUy  aurveyed): 

thenoe  weaterly  along  the  eouth  Une  of  aec- 
tlon 5  to  the  aouthweet  comer  of  aaetton  5, 
townahlp  29  south,  range  18  east  (partlaUy 
surveyed): 

thence  northerly  along  the  weet  line  of  sec- 
tton 5  to  the  northwest  comer  of  sectton  5, 
township  29  aouth,  range  18  eaat  (partlaUy 
siureyed) ; 

thence  continuing  northerly  along  the  weat 
line  of  sectton  32  to  the  northweat  comer  of 
section  33,  township  28Vi  south,  range  18  east 
(partlaUy  siureyed); 

thence  westerly  along  the  aouth  Une  of  aec- 
tion  SO  to  the  aouthwest  comer  of  section  80, 
township  2814  eouth,  range  18  east  (partlaUy 
surveyed) ; 

thence  northerly  along  the  weat  Une  of  sec- 
ttons  30  and  19  to  the  northweat  oomer  ot 
the  south  half  of  aectlon  19.  townahlp  98  V4 
south,  range  18  east  (partlaUy  surveyed) ; 

thence  westerly  along  the  aouth  Una  of  the 
north  half  of  secttona  34  and  98  to  tha  aouth- 
weet comer  (tf  the  northeaat  quarter  of  aae- 
tton 28.  townahlp  28  aouth.  range  17  eaat 
(partlaUy  siureyed) ; 

thence  northerly  along  the  weat  Una  of  the 
northeaat  quarter  of  aaetton  28  and  the  weet 
Une  of  the  aoutheaat  quarter  of  ftw^pp  14  ^ 
the  northweet  oomer  of  the  aoutheaat  quarter 
of  sectton  14,  townahlp  28  aouth,  ranga  17 
eaat  (partlaUy  surveyed) ; 

thence  westerly  along  the  south  Une  of  the 
north  half  of  secttona  14  and  16  to  ttia  aooth- 
west  comer  of  the  north  half  of  aaetkm  15, 
township  28  aouth,  range  17  eaat  (partlaUy 
aurveyed); 

thence  northerly  along  the  weet  line  of  aee- 
tions  15.  10,  and  8  to  the  northweet  comer 
of  sectton  8,  township  28  south,  range  17  aaat 
(partlaUy  aurveyed): 

thence  continuing  northerly  along  the  weet 
Une  of  aeetlona  94, 97. 92,  and  15  to  the  north- 
west ocHtier  of  the  aooth  half  of  aaetkm  16, 
township  27  south,  nmge  17  east  (partlaUy 
surveyed); 

thence  easterly  along  the  north  Une  of  the 
aouth  half  of  aecttona  15  and  14  to  the  north- 
eaat comer  of  the  aouth  half  of  aaetton  14. 
townahlp  27  aouth.  range  17  eaat  (partlaUy 
surveyed); 

thence  northerly  along  the  weat  Une  of  aec- 
ttona 18.  12.  and  1.  townahlp  27  aouth.  range 
17  east  (partlaUy  aurveyed),  to  the  rl^t  or 
west  bank  of  the  Oreen  River; 

thence  northerly  acroas  the  Oreen  River  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  containing  approxi- 
mately 268.600  r - 


On  page  19.  Une  IS,  mfter  the  word 
"or*,  to  strike  out  "thirty"  and  Insert 
"one  hundred  and  twenty";  and  on  i»ase 
21.  after  the  word  "prior",  to  strike  out 
"thereto."  and  insert  "thereto  and  the 
continued  ezoxise  of  such  risAits  there- 
after, including  the  right  of  Ingnas  and 
egress  and  the  use  of  roads  within  the 
parte  and  outside  of  the  park  i^ere 
reasonably  necessary  for  production  pnA 
marketing  of  minerals  from  within  the 
park.  Nor  shall  It  affect  the  right  to 
drill  additional  wells  or  sink  fMld'tVmftl 
shafts  to  complete  exploitation  of  es- 
tablished discovery  of  minerals.  Any 
patent  issued  pursuant  to  an  applleatton 
made  after  July  31, 1963,  under  the  min- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States  affecting 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Can- 
yonlands  National  Park  shall  convey  title 
to  the  mineral  deposits  within  the  claim, 
but  such  patent  shall  rescue  to  the 
United  States  all  title  in  or  to  the  surface 
of  the  lands  and  products  thereof,  and 
no  use  of  the  surface  of  the  claim  or  the 
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tlon M.  townahlp  99  aouth.  range  19  aaat 
(parttaXiy  anrreyed) : 

thenoa  ■eeUiti  along  the  aooth  Itne  of 
aectloa  94  to  the  eovthweat  comer  of  aec- 
tkn  94.  tomiahip  99  eovth,  rang*  19  eaat 
(partlaUy  aarreyed) : 

thenoe  eootherly  along  the  eaat  line  of 
eectlona  96  and  S8  to  the  aootheaat  corner 
of  aectl<m  36.  townahlp  99  aooth,  range  19 
eaat  (jiertlaUy  eorveyed) ; 

thenoe  eaateily  along  the  aooth  Une  of 
township  99  eouth,  range  Ityeaet.  to  the 
east  Una  of  the  west  half  8f  section  86, 
townahlp  79^  sooth,  range  19  eaat  (partlaUy 
surveyed): 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  line  of  the 
weet  half  of  section  36  to  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  weet  half  of  section  36,  town- 
ship 90^  eouth.  range  19  east  (partlaUy 
sunreyed): 

thenoe  continuing  southerly  along  the  east 
line  of  the  west  half  of  section  1  to  the 
aoutheast  comer  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
aeetlon  1.  township  SO  south,  range  19  east 
(partUUy  siirveyed) : 

thence  easterly  along  the  north  Une  of  the 
aootheaat  quarter  of  eectlon  1  to  the  north- 
eaat  comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
aeetlaii  1.  townahlp  80  south,  range  19  east 
(partlaUy  sorreyed) : 

thence  eootherly  along  the  east  Une  of 
section  1  to  the  southeast  comer  of  section 
1,  township  SO  south,  range  19  east  (partlaUy 
surreyed) : 

thence  eaaterly  along  the  north  line  of 
section  7  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section 
7.  township  30  sooth,  range  90  east; 

thence  eoutherly  along  the  east  Une  of 
aeetlon  7  to  the  eoutheaat  comer  of  section  7, 
township  SO  south,  range  20  east; 

thence  easterly  along  the  north  line  of 
eectlon  17  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section 
17,  townahlp  30  sooth,  range  90  east; 

thence  eootherly  along  tha  east  line  of 
section  17  to  the  aootheaat  comer  of  aeetlon 

17,  township  30  south,  range  20  east; 
thence  eaaterly  along  the  north  line  of 

sections  21  and  99  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
section  99.  townahlp  SO  eouth.  range  90  ettst; 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  Une  of 
eectlona  22. 27.  and  34  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  section  84.  townahlp  30  south,  rang*  90 
east: 

thence  easterly  along  the  aooth  line  of 
townahlp  80  aooth.  range  90  eaat.  to  the  east 
line  of  section  84.  township  30)4  sooth,  range 
90  eaat  (partUUy  aonreyed) ; 

thence  eootherly  aloog  the  east  Une  of 
aeetlon  34  to  the  aootheaat  eomar  of  section 
84.  townehip  80%  aooth,  range  90  eaet  (par- 
tially aorreyed) : 

thence  oontlnuing  southerly  akxtg  the  eaat 
line  <a  eectlons  3,  10,  15.  99. 97.  and  84  to  the 
eoutheaat  comer  of  eeetloa  84.  townahlp  31 
aooth.  range  90  aaat  (partlaUy  auifeyed); 

thenoe  oontlniiing  eoothaily  along  the  eaet 
line  of  sections  3,  10,  and  16  to  the  aootheaat 
comer  of  aectloa  16,  townehip  89  aooth, 
range  90  east  (partlaUy  sorveyed) ; 

thenoe  weaterly  along  the  eooth  Une  of  sec- 
tions 18,  16.  17.  and  18  to  the  aoothweat 
oomar  of  eectlon  18,  townahlp  89  sooth,  range 
90  aaat  (partlaUy  aorveyed) : 

thenea  northerly  along  tte  weat  Una  of 
aectlan  18  to  the  aorthweat  eomar  of  aaetlon 

18,  townahlp  S2  aooth.  range  90  east  (partially 
aurveyed); 

thenoe  weeterly  along  the  aooth  Une  of 
section  12  to  the  soothweat  eomsr  of  aeetlon 
12,  townehip  39  sooth,  range  19  eaat  (par- 
tlaUy sorvcyad) ; 

ttienee  northerly  along  the  weet  line  of 
eectlons  19  and  1  to  the  northweat  comer  of 
aactloB  1,  townahlp  S9  sooth,  rang*  19  east 
(partially  aorveyed) : 

thanoe  vaatarly  along  the  aooth  Una  of 
section  36  to  the  soothweat  comer  of  aeetlon 
86.  towndk^  81  aooth,  range  19  east  (par- 
tially sorveyad) ; 

thenoe  norttMrly  idong  the  weet  Une  of 
eectlons  35  and  96  to  the  northwest  comer 


of  section  96,  township  SI  south,  range  19 
eaat  (partially  aonreyed) ; 

thenoe  weatarly  along  the  aooth  line  of 
>eeetlona  99.  91,  90.  and  10  to  the  eoothweet 
comer  of  eectlon  10.  townehip  31  aooth,  range 
19  east  (partlaUy  aorreyed) : 

thenoe  con  tinning  weaterly  along  the 
eouth  line  of  aectlons  94.  98.  29.  21,  20.  and 
19  to  the  eouthweat  comer  of  section  19, 
township  81  sooth,  range  18  east  (partlaUy 
surreyed): 

thence  continuing  westerly  along  the 
south  line  of  sections  24.  23.  and  22  to  the 
eouthwest  comer  of  the  east  half  of  section 
22,  township  31  aooth,  range  17  east  (par- 
tlaUy surveyed) : 

thence  northerly  along  the  weet  Une  of  the 
east  half  of  section  22  to  the  norl^weat  oor- 
ner  of  the  east  half  of  section  99,  township 
31  south,  range  17  east  (partlaUy  aarreyed) : 

thence  westerly  along  the  aooth  line  of 
section  18  to  the  soothweet  coram  of  section 
16,  township  31  eouth,  range  17  east  (par- 
tially siirveyed) : 

thence  northerly  along  the  weat  Una  of 
sections  16. 10,  and  3  to  the  northweat  oomer 
of  section  3,  township  31  aooth.  rang*  17 
east  (partlaUy  surveyed) : 

thence  easterly  along  the  north  Une  of  sec- 
tions 3.  9,  and  1  to  the  northaaat  oomer  of 
section  1.  township  31  south,  rang*  17  east 
(partially  surveyed) ; 

thence  c(«tlnulng  eaaterly  along  the  north 
line  of  aeetlon  6  to  the  northeast  oomer  of 
section  6,  township  31  south,  rang*  18  east 
(partlaUy  surveyed) ; 

thence  north  through  partlaUy  aorveyed 
township  SOH  south,  range  18  east,  to  the 
north  line  of  partially  surveyed  township 
30%  south,  range  18  east; 

thence  easterly  along  the  north  Une  of 
partlaUy  surveyed  townahlp  80%  eouth, 
range  18  east,  to  the  eouthweat  comer  of 
aeetlon  34.  townahlp  SO  aooth.  range  18  east 
(partlaUy  surveyed); 

thence  northerly  along  the  weat  Une  of  sec- 
tions 34  and  97  to  the  northweet  comer  of 
aectloa  97,  townahlp  80  aouth.  range  18  east 
(partlaUy  surveyed); 

thence  easteiiy  along  the  north  line  of 
section  27  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section 
27,  township  SO  eouth.  range  18  east  (pcu-- 
tlaUy  surveyed); 

thence  northerly  along  the  weet  Une  of 
aeetioae  98,  14,  11  and  9  to  the  northwest 
eomsr  of  section  9.  township  SO  south,  range 
18 east  (partlaUy aorveyed): 

thence  eoatlnoing  norttiarty  along  the 
weat  Una  of  aactloo  86  to  the  northweet 
comer  of  aeotloa  88,  township  98  aooth. 
range  18  east  (partlaUy  aorveyed); 

thMioe  weeterly  along  the  aooth  Una  of 
aeetlon  97  to  ttie  aoothwset  eomar  of  aeetlon 
97.  townahlp  98  aooth.  range  18  eaat  (par- 
tlaUy aurveyed); 

thenoe  northerly  along  the  weet  line  of 
aeettona  97  and  99  to  the  northweat  oomer 
of  aaetlon  99.  townahlp  99  aouth.  range  18 
east  (partially  surveyed): 

thence  westerly  along  the  south  Una  of 
section  16  to  the  southwest  comer  of  section 
16.  township  99  south,  range  18  east  (par- 
tially surveyed): 

thence  northerly  along  the  weat  Une  of 
sections  16  and  9  to  the  northweet  comer  of 
section  9,  township  99  south,  range  18  east 
(partlaUy  snrveyed) ; 

thenoe  weeterly  along  the  aouth  line  of 
section  5  to  the  eouthweet  comer  of  section 
8,  township  29  south,  range  18  east  (partially 
surveyed); 

thence  northerly  along  the  west  line  of 
section  8  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section 
5,  township  29  south,  range  18  east  (partially 
aorveyed) ; 

thence  eontlnning  northerly  along  the 
west  line  of  aactloo  39  to  the  northweet 
comer  of  aectloa  89.  townahlp  98%  aouth, 
range  18  eaat  (partlaUy  aurveyed); 

thenoe  weeterly  aloag  the  aooth  Une  of 
eectlon  SO  to  the  eoothweet  comer  of  eectlon 
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so.  townahlp  88%  aouth,  range  18  east  (par- 
tlaUy sorreyed); 

thenee  northerly  along  the  weat  line  of 
eectlona  80  and  19  to  the  northweat  oomer 
of  the  aouth  half  of  aeetlon  19.  townahlp 
98%  aouth.  range  18  east  (partlaUy  sur- 
veyed); y~ 

thenoe  weaterly  along  the  eomh  Une  of  the 
north  half  of  eectlona  94  and  98  to  the 
eouthweat  oomar  of  the  northeast  qoarter 
of  aeetlon  98,  townahlp  98  aooth,  range  17 
east  (partlaUy  surveyed): 

thenoe  northerly  along  the  wes^Une  of  the 
oortheast  quarter  of  aeetlon  23  and  the  west 
Une  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  14  to 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  14.  township  28  south,  range  17 
east  (partlaUy  srirveyed): 

thence  westerly  along  the  eouth  Une  of 
the  north  half  of  aeotlona  14  and  15  to  the 
eoothweet  oomer  of  the  north  half  of  aeetlon 

15.  townahlp  28  south,  range  17  east  (par- 
tlaUy surveyed) : 

thence  northerly  along  the  west  Une  of 
sections  16,  10,  and  3  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  eectlon  3,  township  88  south,  rang*  17 
east  (partially  surveyed); 

thence  continuing  northerly  along  the 
weet  line  of  sections  34.  97.  99,  and  16  to  the 
northwest  oomer  ot  the  south  half  of  section 

16.  township  97  south,  range  17  east  (par- 
tliUly  surveyed) ; 

thenoe  easterly  along  the  north  line  of  the 
south  half  of  sections  18  and  14  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  south  half  of  section  14. 
township  97  south,  range  17  east  (partlaUy 
surveyed): 

thenoe  northerly  along  the  west  »n^  of 
seettons  18.  12.  and  1.  township  27  south, 
range  17  east  (partially  surveyed),  to  the 
right  or  west  bank  of  ths  Oreen  River ; 

thence  northerly  acroes  the  Green  River 
to  the  pcHnt  of  beginning,  containing  ap- 
proximately 288.600  acres. 

Sac.  2.  Within  the  area  described  In  sec- 
tion 1  hereof  or  which  lies  within  the  bound- 
arlee  of  the  park,  the  Seeretary  of  the  In- 
terior la  authorlxed  to  aoqulre  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands  by  such  meenn  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  in  the  public  Intereet.  The  Sec- 
retary may  accept  title  to  any  non-Iiiaderal 
property  within  the  park,  including  State- 
owned  echool  sections  and  riverbed  lands, 
and  in  exchange  therefor  he  may  oonvey  to 
the  grantor  of  such  property  any  federaUy 
owned  property  under  his  Jurledlctton 
within  the  State  of  TTtah  aiMl  adjacent  States, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provMon  of  law. 
The  iwopertlea  ao  exchanged  ahaU  be  of  the 
same  rlaaslflcatlon  and  the  Seeretary  ahaU 
take  administrative  action  to  complete  trans- 
fer on  any  lands  in  a  proper  application  by 
the  State  of  xnah  on  or  before  the  explra- 
tloa  of  one  hundred  twenty  days  foOow- 
Ing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aet: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  accept 
eaah  from,  or  pay  cash  to.  the  grantor  In 
such  an  exchange  In  order  to  equalise  the 
values  of  the  properties  exchanged.  Federal 
property  located  within  the  boundarlee  of 
the  park  may,  with  the  ooncttrrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trana- 
ferred  to  ttie  adminletratlve  Juiisdletlon  of 
the  Seeretary  of  the  interior,  without  con- 
sideration, for  OSS  by  him  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  which  are  subject 
to  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  Federal  Power 
Commission  withdrawals  are  hereby  freed 
and  exonerated  from  any  such  withdrawal 
and  shaU,  on  the  date  of  enaetment  of  this 
Act,  become  a  part  of  the  Oanyoolan(te  llk- 
ttonal  Park  subject  to  no  qiiaUfleatlona  ex- 
oept  thoee  tanpoeed  by  thle  Aot. 

Brno.  8.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Ineloded 
within  the  Canyonlanda  National  Park  are 
legally  occupied  or  otniaed  oa  the  date  of 
^qproval  of  thla  Aot  for  graUng  porpoaae, 
porsoant  to  a  leaee.  perailt,  or  llesaee  lasaed 
or  aothottasd  by  any  ^teparteaent.  eatabUah- 
aaeat.  or  agangy  of  the  Utalted  Statea,  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahaU  permit  the 
persons  h<ddlng  eoeh  graalng  ptlvUegea  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  their  heirs, 
succeesors.  or  assigns,  to  renew  the  privi- 
leges from  time  to  time  subject  to  such  terms 
and  ooodltlona  aa  the  Secretary  may  p;re- 
eerlbe:  Provided,  however.  That  no  aoOh  prlv- 
Uege  shaU  be  extended  beyoiul  the  period 
ending  twanty-flve  years  from  the  date  of 
approval  of  thla  Act  except  aa  ^MdflcaUy 
provided  for  In  this  section.  Ths  Secretary 
ShaU  permit  a  holder  of  the  grazing  privilege 
to  renew  such  prlvUege  from  time  to  time 
during  the  holder's  lifetime  beyond  the 
twenty-flve-year  period,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
preaeribe.  If  (1)  the  holder  la  the  person 
who  held  such  prlvUege  on  the  date  of  i^- 
proval  of  this  Act,  or  (9)  the  holder  is  the 
heir,  successor,  or  assign  of  such  person  and 
was  a  member  of  that  person's  immediate 
family,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ihterlcr,  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Aet  shaU 
be  construed  as  creating  any  vested  right, 
title,  interest,  or  estate  in  or  to  any  of  the 
Federal  lands.  The  Secretary,  by  regula- 
tion, may  limit  the  privUeges  enjoyed  under 
this  Act  to  the  extent  that  they  are  appurte- 
nant to  the  private  lands  owned  by  the 
persons  who  held  such  prlvUegee  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act.  and  may  adjust  such 
privileges  to  preeerve  the  park  land  and 
resources  from  deetructlon  or  luneoessary 
injury.  Grazing  privllegea  ^purtenant  to 
privately  owned  lands  located  within  the 
Canyonlanda  National  Park  established  by 
this  Act  ShaU  not  be  withdrawn  untU  title 
to  lands  to  which  such  privileges  are  ap- 
purtenant ShaU  have  vested  In  the  United 
States,  except  for  faUiu«  to  comply  with 
the  regulation  appUcable  thereto  and  after 
reasonable  notice  of  any  default. 

Sac.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  preclude 
the  continued  application  of  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Canyonlanda  National  Park;  ex- 
cept that  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescrtbe  such  general  regulations  for 
the  control  of  these  activities  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  preserve  the  eoeiUe.  sdentlflc. 
and  archeologlc  values  of  the  area,  and  (3) 
such  laws  shaU  cease  to  apply  with  re^>ect 
to  the  area  c<nnprislng  such  park  upon  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  years  foUowlng  the 
date  of  MUkctment  of  this  Act.  but  such 
termination  of  appUoatloa  ahaU  not  affect 
any  valid  rlghte  estabUshed  prior  thereto  and 
the  oontlnued  exOTdae  of  such  righto  there- 
after. Including  the  right  of  Ingreaa  and 
egreaa  and  the  use  of  roads  within  the  park 
and  outalde  of  the  park  where  reaaonably 
neceasary  for  production  and  marketing  of 
minerala  fttan  within  the  park.  Nor  ahaU  it 
affect  the  right  to  drlU  addltkmal  weUa  or 
sink  additional  shafta  to  cooiplete  exploita- 
tion of  eetabllshed  dlseovery  of  minerals. 
Any  patent  Inued  pursuant  to  an  appUea- 
tlon  made  after  July  81.  1968.  under  the 
saining  laws  of  the  United  States  affecting 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Oanyon- 
lands  National  Park  shaU  oonvey  title  to 
the  mineral  deposlta  within  the  daim.  but 
such  patent  ahaU  reaeiie  to  the  United 
Statea  aU  title  in  or  to  the  aotfaee  of  the 
lands  and  prodocta  thereof,  and  no  oee  of 
the  surface  of  the  claim  or  the  reeourcea 
thereftam  not  reaaonably  reqolred  for  carry- 
ing on  mining  or  preepectlng  shaU  be  al- 
lowed, llie  provlalona  of  Oie  Act  of  Joly 
81.  1847  (81  Stat.  881).  aa  «w>««4^  iiuji 
have  no  applleatloa  within  the  Canyoalands 
National  Parte 

Sao.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  eoitahle 
aoeeas  to  the  Canyonlanda  Vatloaal  Park  and 
faeUitlea  and  aarvloea  required  In  the  opera- 
tion and  adminlstratlaa  of  the  park,  the 
Seeretary  may  eeleet  theToeatttm  or  locations 
of  an  entranee  road  or  roada  to  each  park 
and  to  polalB  of  Intaraet  tharafea  from  United 
States  Sooto  180  and  State  Bootaa  8i  and  86. 


tnr.lodtng  neoeeaary  entrance  and  related  ad- 
ministrative headqoartera  altee  opon  i^^h*" 
located  ootalde  the  park,  and  he  may  select 
a  soitable  location  or  locations  outside  the 
park  for  connections  between  entrance  roads 
and  between  roads  lying  within  the  Canyon- 
lands  National  Pack. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  thla  aae- 
tton, the  Secretary  may  acquire  non-Federal 
landa  or  Intereete  in  lands  by  donation,  pur- 
ohaae,  condemnation,  exchange,  or  such 
other  means  as  he  may  deem  to  be  In  the 
pubUe  Interest:  Provided.  That  lands  and  In- 
teresto  In  lands  acquired  outside  the  park  as 
rights-of-way  for  said  entrance  roads  and 
oonnecttons  shaU  not  exceed  an  average  of 
one  hundred  twmty-flve  acres  per  mile. 
Righto-of-way  and  entrance  and  administra- 
tive sites  acquired  pursuant  to  this  author- 
ity ShaU  be  administered  pursuant  to  such 
q)eclal  regulations  as  the  Seeretary  may 
I»omulgate  in  furtherance  of  the  purpoeee 
of  thla  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  conatmet,  reoon- 
struct.  improve,  and  »ir«a<«t«i.i(  upon  the 
lands  or  Interests  in  lands  acqxilred  punuant 
to  this  section,  or  otherwise  In  Government 
ownership,  an  entnmce  road  or  roads  and 
connections  of  parkway  standards.  Including 
necessary  bridges  and  oth«>  struetoree  and 
utiUUes  as  neceesary.  and  funds  approprtated 
for  the  National  Park  Service  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  theee  porpoeee. 

Sac.  6.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  thu 
Act.  the  administration^  protection,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Canyonlands  Natlotud  Park, 
as  established  pursuant  to  this  Act.  shaU  be 
exercised  by  toe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
aooordanoe,wlth  the  provUlons  of  the  Act  of 
August  26.  |0ie  (89  Stat.  686:  16  UjB.C.  1  and 
the  foUowiog),  as  amended  and  supjtle- 
mented. 

Sac  7.  There  are  hereby  authorlaad  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neceasary  to 
carry  out  the  piupoaea  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BIBUL  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  committee  amendmoits  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectloii.  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  whole- 
heartedly commend  the  bill  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Soiate.  The  area 
involved  is  truly  one  d  the  most  qwctac- 
ular  areas  of  our  entire  United  States. 
It  passes  all  the  rigid  criteria,  as  I  view 
it.  for  another  great  national  park.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  visit  the  area  on 
foot  and  in  a  Jeep.  I  have  flown  over  it 
many  times.  It  is  an  area  which  I  per- 
sonidly  and  wholeheartedly  endorse  as 
of  national  park  stature  akmg  with 
the  finest. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  a  unanimous  vote  of  approval, 
^lich  diowB  the  reeponse  of  members 
of  that  committee  to  this  great  area. 

I  desire  particularly  to  eammend  the" 
jmior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss!  for 
his  vigilance,  perseveranoe.  and  enthusi- 
asm for  ttie  project.  This  project  has 
been  before  the  C(»iunittee  oa  Interior^ 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  several  yean.  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  is  on  the  last  mile  of 
its  JoanMj  to  mact—gnt  into  pabUe  law. 
The  vlgflanee  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  his  eeasdess  patknec  and  pentet- 
enoe  oifcr  the  last  2  or  S  yean  have 
teooght  the  projaek  doae  to  naUty.  I 
commend  him  for  bis  ofloits  IB . 
ing  for  future  faBBratiaoB  this  cnat  I 
so  it  aaa  be  shared  by  the  tbowanda  who 
win  visit  it  in  the  yean  to  come. 


I 
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lir.  IftoOOVERN 
to  the  Senator  fipoaal  Utah. 
Mr. 
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August  2 


President,  wffl  the 
I  am  haDi>7  to  yield 


.  >reddent,  the  bffl  be- 
fore the  Senate  odaj.  a  37.  ivould 
wteWtoh  Canyonla  ids  National  Paxk  In 
sonttMaatem  Utah.  The  pai^  woidd  en- 
nwniTass  a  geograp  ileal  entity  of  358.000 
acres  sorroundlng  he  confluence  of  the 
Oreen  and  Oolorad )  Riven  In  southeast- 
em  Utah. 

That  the  Canjoi  lands  area  Is  of  na- 
tional vuk.  staturi  and  <iuaUty  is  un- 
d^mted  bf  anyone  who  has  seen  it.  It 
is  the  scenic  heart  i  if  a  region  so  TisuaOy 
eompelUnc  that  ereiyone  who  sees  It 
wants  to  push  the  boundaries  back  and 
baekagatn.  The  a  ea Is  the  world's  most 
masstre  exposure  bf  red-rock  canyons 
and  windswept  seul  >ture. 

The  bOl  before  1 1  is  a  compromise,  a 
scaled-down  verskn  of  a  park  i^ilch 
orlglnaUy  would  t  »ve  embraced  about 
330,000  acres.  I  ntroduced  my  first 
Canyonlands  Ull  oi  August  8, 1961.  after 
having  ridden,  wilked.  "Jeeped."  and 
flown  over  the  are  i  many  times.  Over 
the  Fourth  of  July  ire^end  in  1961  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Fresman.  oiur  two  Utah 
Representatives  In  Congress,  David  S. 
King  and  Blaine  F  eterson.  Gov.  George 
D.  Clyde,  represent  ktives  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  1  )cal  rebdents  made  a 
boat.  Jeep.  air.  aid  foot  trip  through 
Canyonlands.  Hei  rings  were  conducted 
on  my  bill  on  Mai  :h  39  and  March  30. 
19a.  hi  Washlngtc  a.  D.C..  and  on  April 
30.  31.  and  33.  iz  Utah.  During  this 
pnlod  the  bounds  ries  of  the  bill  were 
further  revised,  ai  id  a  bill  was  subse- 
quenUy  reported  b  r  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affair  ;  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 34. 1963.  E  Bcause  of  the  lateness 
of  the  sessl(m  it  wai  not  brought  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate. 

On  the  flrst  da; '  for  Introduction  of 
bills  In  the  presen  i  session.  I  again  in- 
trodneed  my  Canyi  olands  bin.  with  fur- 
ther modiflcationi  in  the  boundaries 
which  reduced  th»  overall  acreage  to 
357.000  acres.  As  the  result  of  a  con- 
ference in  Salt  Lai  e  City  on  April  6  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Utah  congres- 
sional delegatltm.  and  with  Governor 
Clyde,  the  bounda  ries  were  adjusted  to 
their  preecnt  stati »  by  removing  some 
18.000  acres  from  t  le  eztrone  northeast- 
em  comer  of  the  pai^  and  adding  a 
corremondlng  nui  iber  of  acres  in  the 
south— some  19.0  0  acres  along  the 
southern  bomklar  '  of  the  paric.  The 
northern  deletion  i  Dok  out  a  bank  across 
the  comer  which  1  part  of  the  salt  wash 
geologic  member  ii  which  potash  occurs. 
A  shaft  is  now  be  ng  sunk  for  a  potash 
mine  about  15  mile  i  from  the  area  wbkix 
was  deleted. 

There  is  no  dm  bt  that  some  oi  the 
area  adjaosrit  to  tlie  proposed  Canyon- 
lands National  Pv^  ••  recommended 
In  the  bill  beforel  ua  today,  is  also  of 
national  park  calmer.  I  regret,  as  do 
many  of  the  membns  of  the 
rior  and  msular  il/tmtn  Committee 
have  vieited  the 


those  areas  are  no  >  Indnded  in  the 
onderthlsMIL   B4tl 


most  of  the  pecvri  i  of  Utah  agree  with 


who^ 


that 


land  is  already 
[eral  ownership, 
that  the  pai^ 
the  overwhelm- 
le  of  Utah.  I 
m  a  10-day  visit 


me  that  we  should  not  now  place   1 
minion  acres  of  our  State  into  a  na- 
tional park,  since 
roughly  75  percent  in 

However.  I  am  oon^ 
as  presented  in  S.  37 
ing  support  of  the 
have  Just  returned 
to  the  State,  which  took  me  fr<»n  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  I  think  I  am  safe 
In  saying  that  Utah  Is  about  98  percent 
in  favor  ot  a  Canyonlands  National  Park. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  again  of  this 
body  to  discuss  the  truly  remarkable 
area  we  want  to  establish  as  the  Canyon- 
lands National  Park.  Sufficient  it  is  to 
say  that  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
world's  most  spectacular  scenic  areas. 
It  Is  also  an  area  of  invaluable  prehis- 
toric ruins,  and  of  great  geological,  scien- 
tific, and  archeological  significance.  And 
it  is  almost  untouched. 

The  very  inaccessibility  of  most  of  the 
area  which  Canyonlands  will  encom- 
pass has  kept  it  pristine  and  inviolate. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the 
United  States  which  has  sections  and 
canyons  which  no  white  man  has  ever 
visited.  However,  there  is  now  a  fairly 
good  road  in  from  the  north  to  the 
Grandview  Point  overlook,  and  there  are 
some  Jeep  trails  in  from  the  south.  This 
means  that  more  and  more  people  are 
seeing  this  remarkable  area  every  year. 
And  the  vast  publicity  given  it  by  visits 
to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
by  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  by  others. 
wOl  pull  more  and  more  people  into 
southeastern  Utah.  In  fact,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  at  Monticello,  the  Utah 
town  closest  to  the  southern  lx)rder  of 
the  park,  reported  to  me  that  last  year 
the  number  of  inquiries  and  visitors  dou- 
bled over  the  previous  year. 

This  means  that  remoteness  is  no 
longer  an  adequate  protection.  At  hear- 
ings held  last  year  in  the  Canyonlands 
area,  people  reported  with  chagrin  what 
is  happening.  Several  superb  forma- 
tions have  been  desecrated  by  vandals. 

The  area  is  dotted  with  25.000-year- 
old  campsites,  granaries,  and  ruined  vil- 
lages of  the  Anasazi.  There  are  also 
many  superb  Indian  pictographs  and 
other  relics  of  early  Indian  habitation 
and  civilization.  Some  of  these  are  be- 
inc  distributed  and  multilated.  At  hear- 
ings held  last  year  in  Monticello,  one 
woman  reported  visiting  an  Indian 
campsite  several  years  ago  to  find  it  Just 
as  it  had  been  left  thousands  of  jrears  ago 
when  the  Indians  departed.  When  she 
returned  a  year  or  two  later  some  insen- 
sitive and  thoughtless  person  had  des- 
ecrated it  by  sweeping  and  kicking  aside 
the  priceless  relics  there. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  "bill  has  become  urgent.  We 
must  give  this  remarkable  area  the  pro- 
tection it  deserves  before  it  is  too  late. 
In  fact.  I  felt  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Can- 
jronlands  represents  one  of  the  last  op- 
portunities in  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish a  national  park  in  an  area  in 
which  nature  and  long-departed  Indians 
.have  been  the  only  architects.  We  can- 
^not  move  too  soon. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that 
there  wiU  be  absolutely  no  costs  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  Canyonlands  Na- 


tional Park.  All  of  the  land  is  owned 
either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  my  bill  contains 
provision  for  the  orderly  exchange  of  the 
State  lands  for  other  Federal  lands  with- 
in a  prescribed  time.  The  only  cost  of 
establishing  Canyonlands  will  be  that  of 
buildinir  access  roads  and  trails  to  open 
the  area  up,  and  of  constructing  toiurist 
accommodations  and  park  maintenance 
buildings. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  America 
need  the  Canyonlands  National  Park. 
This  awesome  and  wlendid  place  be- 
queathed to  us  by  a  loving  Creator  must 
be  preserved.  We  must  set  it  aside  now 
for  play  and  communion  with  nature. 
We  want  Canyonlands  not  merely  for 
the  people  of  Utah,  or  for  the  people  of 
the  West,  but  for  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

We  now  have  only  31  national  parks. 
Last  year  Americans  made  over  88  mil- 
lion visits  to  these  national  paries.  By 
1970  that  number  is  expected  to  increase 
at  least  50  percent. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  built  a 
fine  tradition,  and  has  given  the  people 
great  pleasure.  But  not  even  the  finest 
esprit  de  corps  can  accomplish  the  mir- 
acles that  will  soon  be  required  if  we  do 
not  add  and  develop  more  national 
parks. 

This  biU  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  The  reports  on  it  are  all 
favorable.  It  was  warmly  and  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  hope 
it  will  pass. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  who  con- 
ducted hearings  not  only  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  also  in  Utah,  and  who  has  been 
quite  diligent  in  getting  on  with  the  work 
of  the  committee.  I  refer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bxbu].  A  few 
moments  ago  the  Senator  paid  tribute 
to  the  persistence  I  had  shown  in  fol- 
lowing the  bill.  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
it  was  matched  by  the  cooperation  and 
persistence  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  constantly  sought  to  ex- 
pedite the  work  of  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass  today  and 
will  soon  become  law;  and  that  there 
will  be  created  in  southeastern  Utah  a 
great  new  national  park  of  the  calll)er 
of  Yellowstone.  Grand  Canyon.  Sequoia, 
and  others,  so  well  known  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  and  varied  scenic 
areas  in  the  world  is  the  Canyonlands 
country  along  Uie  Green  and  the  Colo- 
rado Rivers  in  southeastern  Utah.  I  Join 
with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  Utah  in  strongly  supporting 
establishment  of  a  Canyonlands  National 
Park.  There  is  no  question  that  this  na- 
tional asset  surely  deserves  national 
recognition,  development,  and  preserva- 
tion, so  that  all  of  the  people  of  our  land 
may  enjoy  its  splendor.  It  has  taken 
more  than  a  decade  to  make  the  neces- 
sary studies  and  lay  the  backgroimd  f  or 
the  proposal  which  is  before  us  today. 

In  the  intervening  years  many  studies 
have  been  conducted  regarding  the  area. 
As  early  as  March  1961.  my  bill  to  de- 
velop the  73,000  acres  of  the  Needles 
country  as  a  recreational  area  was  the 
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first  Introduced  In  Congress  affecting  the 
Area  which  is  now  called  Canyonlands.  I 
can  this  to  the  Senate's  attention  to 
highlight  my  support  for  the  Canyon- 
lands National  Park  bfll  before  us  today. 

»UCMIT«U  ON  WB>NBSDAT 

In  addition,  I  also  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bin  was  reported  out  of 
the  committee  on  Wednesday  and  was 
set  for  fioor  action  some  48  hours  later. 
No  text  of  the  biU  was  available  as  of 
last  night,  so  I  can  only  make  general 
comments  today. 

Over  the  past  few  months  I  have  been 
working  with  Utah's  Governor.  George  D. 
Clyde,  and  other  key  State  officials  in 
Utah  and  here  in  Washington  who  have 
responsibilities  that  wiU  be  affected  by 
the  creation  of  a  park.  As  a  result  of 
these  conferences.  I  offered  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  am  sorry  to  say  aU  of  them 
were  rejected.  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
these  amendments  on  the  floor  again,  be- 
cause if  I  did  so.  I  am  sure  my  action 
would  be  interpreted  as  (^position  to  the 
basic  park  idea.  As  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  the  Governor  and  I  always 
have  favored  creation  of  a  Canyonlands 
NaUonal  Park. 

To  keep  the  record  clear  and  to  give 
my  coUeagues  an  opportimity  to  see  what 
these  amendments  were,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  introduce  into  the  Rxcoko  at 
this  point  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ments that  I  proposed  to  the  committee 
when  I  introduced  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  fonows: 

KZFLAMAXTON    OF    AMXNDIIXNTB    PBOPOOBD    TO 

B.  27,  TBS  CAirroNiANiM  Bill,  amd  to  Sbn- 
ATOB  Moas*  Amxndmsht  68,  OmisD  Anm. 

sa,  i9es 


(Statonent  by  Senator  Wallace  F.  BBmrarr) 

Attached  are  my  prajxieed  amexulmenta  to 
8.  Tt,  the  Oanyonlands  National  Park  bUl, 
•ad  to  the  amendment.  Vo.  58.  offered  on 
April  98.  IMS,  hy  my  Junior  eoUeague.  Sen- 
ator  Feakk  B.  lioss.  Theee  are  the  amand- 
mente  that  I  promlaed  to  submit  "within  the 
next  few  dayi"  when  I  sent  my  statement 
to  the  eoamUttee  on  May  17. 

The  amendments  were  not  submitted  with 
the  statement  for  two  reasons:  flrst.  Senator 
Moas  was  in  Utah  and  had  been  for  same 
time,  and  I  was  sure  that  the  subcommittee 
would  not  wish  to  consider  amendments 
during  his  absence.  Second,  I  wanted  to 
dear  the  precise  text  of  the  amendments 
with  key  oftrisls  In  Utah  and  here  In  Wash- 
ington rather  than  merely  to  rely  on  the 
general  Ideas  previously  discussed.  It  did 
not  seem  wise  to  act  unilaterally  without 
consultation  on  such  a  vital  matter.  Z  now 
ean  report  that  Utah  Gov.  Oeorge  D.  Clyde 
and  other  key  State  nmclale  Join  me  In  sup- 
port of  these  amendments. 

AMKNSIfXNTS  TO  TBB  MOSS  AMXMDIISNT  SS  t» 
AFtIL  as,    196S — PAKK   BOmntABIXS 

I  fully  support  the  Moss  amendment.  Mo. 
68.  of  AprU  22,  1963.  which  revises  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  Canyonlands 
National  Park,  with  but  two  exceptions. 

The  flrst  change  proposed  Is  the  deletion 
of  960  acres  In  the  northeast  comet  of  the 
proposed  park.  I  am  advised  that  this  area 
Is  known  to  have  rich  potash  deposits,  and 
Is  under  potash  lease.  Therefore.  It  should 
be  deleted.  Other  than  that.  X  support  the 
boundaries  In  the  north  proposed  by  Senator 
Moss. 

The  second  change  calls  for  the  deletion  of 
a  804-seethm  strip  aeross  the  southern  end 


at  the  pnqMsed  park.  Hiese  seetlons  were 
not  InelQded  in  Senator  Moss's  bill  intro- 
duoed  In  January,  but  were  added  In  his 
amendments  of  AprU  23. 

This  southsm  addition  oonstets  ot  ap- 
proadmately  19,600  aoras  of  land.  Aooording 
to  the  Utah  State  Fish  and  Game  Dqiart- 
ment.  It  Is  deer  hunting  country  which  Is 
not  needed  In  the  park,  as  Is  svldsnced  by 
the  fact  that  Senator  Moss  left  It  out  of  his 
January  bill. 

Under  my  proposal  the  park  would  be 
approximately  238,140  acres  In  slse.  This 
compares  to  268.600  acres  In  the  amended 
Moss  bill,  a  reduction  of  less  than  9  percent. 

AMnrDimm  to  s.  st.  imtbodockd 

JAKVAST  14,  ISSS 

The  flrst  proposed  change  In  8.  27  U  to 
eliminate  the  language  on  page  1  which 
estahllBhy  outright  a  national  pcurk  by  use 
of  novel  4nd.  to  my  knowledge,  entirely  im- 
precedented  language.  My  amendment  when 
coupled  with  the  amendment  ptx^ioeed  as 
new  subsection  2(e)  restores  the  traditional 
manner  of  creating  a  national  park.  Includ- 
ing notice  la  the  Federal  Begister.  This  Is 
a  more  orderly  procedure. 

The  second  change  is  solely  of  a  technical, 
clerical  natiire. 

State  and  achool  lands 
The  remaining  two  changes  on  page  1 
of  my  amendments,  coupled  with  the  pro- 
posed new  subsections  2(b),  3(c).  and  S(d). 
are  vital  to  protect  the  Interests  ot  Utah's 
school  chUdren  who  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits arising  from  the  thousands  of  acres  ot 
State  lands.  Including  school  lands,  that 
could  be  locked  up  within  the  park  unless 
the  changes  are  made.  We  have  had  sad 
experience  in  Utah  with  school  sections  being 
locked  into  national  parks  where  they  are 
no  use  whatever  to  our  schools.  The  Moss 
bill  attempts  to  meet  the  problem;  but  to 
do  so  completely,  in  my  opinion,  requires 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments. 

All  reference  to  equal  value  aire  elimi- 
nated from  the  Moss  bill,  since  miilleiwi  dis- 
putes arise  over  InterpretattonTof  this 
phrase.  My  amendment  provides  that  the 
land  exchanges  shaU  be  of  the  same  classl- 
fleatlon.  which  fully  protects  the  Interests 
both  of  the  Federal  and  of  the  State  Oovem- 
ment,  and  this  is  all  that  Is  required  under 
the  present  law. 

In  summary,  these  State  land  anwndments 
provide  that  no  park  shall  bs  created  until 
all  State  lands  are  exchanged  out  for  Fed- 
eral lands  elsewhM«  In  the  State.  They  also 
establish  a  procedure  under  which  dlfferenoes 
between  the  State  and  Fedwal  Oovemment 
may  be  arbitrated  In  effecting  these  changes. 

Mtninff  and  mineral  jtrotactUm 

The  next  basic  amendment  appears  near 
the  top  of  page  3  of  the  changes  Z  am  pro- 
posing. Zt  would  strike  from  page  11  of 
the  Moss  bill  the  additional  authority  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  establish 
broad  "general  regulations"  within  the  park 
above  and  beyond  thoee  which  he  has  al- 
ready on  the  public  domain.  Zmmedlately 
before  this  provision,  the  Moss  blU  purports 
to  continue  the  application  of  the  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws.  But  thsn.  ths  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Interior  authority  to. 
by  "general  regulations."  n^ate.  In  part  or 
In  whole,  these  same  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws.  Therefore,  I  propoee  to  strike 
this  language  from  the  bill  In  keeping  with 
the  expressed  Intent  of  Senator  Moss.  The 
Secretary  would  still  be  able  to  apply  the 
earns  rsfulatlons  that  he  now  may  uss  on 
the  lands  which  comprise  the  public  domain. 
Thus,  truly  Important  areas  would  be  pro- 
tected fuUy.  but  the  broad  new  discretionary 
authority  granted  under  ^e  Moes  bUl  would 
be  significantly  narrowed. 

If  this  flange  Is  adopted.  It  would  ob-^ 
vlate  many  probtams  that  otherwise  would 
arise  under  the  Moss  bill.    For  example,  this 


change  clearly  would  penalt  fidl  davalop- 
ment  of  oU  flalds  after  the  a6-year  period 
where  only  one  weU  had  been  discovered 
by  exploration  prior  to  that  time  but  where 
no  developmental  wells  had  been  sunk.  This 
is  In  doubt  under  the  Moes  bUL  Tha  full 
IMA  oouM  be  developed  and  an  equipment, 
pipelines,  bnUdtngs,  etc,  nscsssary  to  do  so 
would  be  permitted.  The  sane  woald  hold 
trus  for  related  mining  aettvltles.  I  respect- 
fully \uge  the  Committee  to  both  adopt  my 
amendment  and  to  make  this  understand- 
ing clear  In  the  c(Knmlttee  report  on  the 
biU. 

Roods 

The  next  change  calls  for  commercial  use 
of  roads  authorized  by  the  Moes  bOI  outside 
the  park,  n  the  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
theee  roads  could  **t«<'^ne  'Xailasaa  walls" 
barring  commercial  activity  In  substantial 
arsas  of  mlnsral-rlch  lands  ontstda  of  the 
park. 

Under  my  new  proposed  ssctlon  6(d),  the 
mining,  mineral  leasing,  and  gracing  laws  of 
the  United  Stetes  win  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue In  effect  on  the  1.000-foot  rlfl^t-of-way 
along  roads  buUt  outside  of  the  park  whlidi 
win  be  authorlaed  by  the  Moss  bm.  If  this 
is  not  done,  thousands  of  seras  oookl  ba  tied 
up  needlessly. 

Under  the  new  ssctlon  6(e),  thoee  who 
have  ests Wished  rights  or  prlvUegss  In  the 
park,  both  before  and  after  the  26-year  pe- 
riod, win  be  assured  of  use  of  park  roads 
buUt  both  within  and  outslda  the  park. 
Such  rights  and  prlvUeges  would  have  little 
value  without  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
roads.  Thli  amendment  Is  offsrad  la  keep- 
ing with  the  Intent  of  Senator  Moas.  but  is 
in  doubt  under  the  terms  of  his  bin. 

Hunting 

The  proposed  new  section  T(a)  permits 
esref  ull^  regulated  hunting  within  200  yards 
of  either  bank  of  tbf  Colorado  and  Oreen 
Rivers,  covering  only  a  smaU  arsa  wtthln  the 
park.  I  am  offering  this  amandmsnt  at  the 
request  of  the  fish  and  game  people  In 
Utah,  who  Inform  me  that  dear  are  hunted 
from  the  rivers  in  the  deep  canyons  thsit 
comprise  the  Canyonlands  arsa  and  that  this 
amendment  Is  necessary  to  assurs  adequate 
management  of  the  gaaM.  Ducausa  af  the 
geography,  administration  of  the  area 
ahould  be  relatively  slmpls. 

Predator  control 

Local  cattlemen  and  others  living  adjaesnt 
to  the  area  are  concerned  that  ttia  Park 
Service  win  not  control  prsdators  In  the 
park.  The  new  section  8  is  offered  to  direct 
the  Park  Service  to  imdertake  a  control  pro- 
gram for  this  piirpose. 

X  fully  support  ereatlcn  of  a  new  Osnyon- 
lands  Parte  In  Utah.  Becaoss  of  the  opposi- 
tion In  the  Houss  to  muHlpls  uss  In  aatlonal 
parks,  ths  Moas  bUl  could  delay  by  months 
or  years  the  creation  of  a  park.  However,  I 
have  agreed  to  support  the  Mn  If  amended, 
and  win  do  so,  even  though  a  analler  "pore 
park"  bin  would  In  all  llkdlhood  have  a 
much  better  dianee  ot  gaining  congressional 
approval. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  I  can  only  hope  that  If  and 
when  the  biU  reaches  the  House  the  pro- 
posals whlch-I  have  made  again  win  be 
studied;  and  I  hope  that  some  or  an  of 
them  may  be  adopted.  The  amend- 
ments were  simply  a  guard  against  losing 
more  mlncaml  and  other  recoverable  re- 
sources than  necessary. 
/  We  of  the  West  have  a  great  deal  of 
pubUc  land,  it  Is  true,  but  we  must  pro- 
tect our  eeonomic  rights  as  weU  as  the 
rights  of  othors  to  enjoy  scenery.  I, 
therefore,  fdt  that  we  needed  broader 
multiple  development  of  theee  lands. 
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■erei  to  a  State 
slie,  luning  a  total 
milM?** 

Utah  already 
renilttnc  from  ttaa 
of    the 
Tberafon.  tha 

not  only  expi 
toterertod  In 
teeted  Utah's 
nJlmen.  iiilna:a — In 
tkm  and  economy 


"What  are  260.000 
vfalch  le  deventh  in 
area  of  84.916  aquare 


hii  eeonomic  problems 


recn  atlon, 
sebo  tlchlldren. 


MOT  ctMCuunm 


Hid 
e  la^ 
Intfrior 
ml  [ht 
pnient 
IndlvliuaUy 
>,    Ike  n. 
coiunlttee. 
calendu* 
wel  wines 
o-der 


quet  Ion 


But  there 
the  Jectelattre 
(Mie's  efforts,  one't 
been  aeoepted. 
time  between  the 
ported  by  the 
this  moment.  I 
portuntty    to 
amendments 
the  Senate  who, 
members  of  the 
Ixethat  the 
the  leadership 
any  committee  In 
open. 

There  Is  no 
tiooal  parkin  the 
red  rode  desert  can; 
eastern  Utah  is 
potential  for  this 
tremendous. 

I  shall  support 
colleagues  to  do  the 

The     PRESIDINp 
liRGALV   In   the 
open  to  further 
be  no  further 
posed,  the  questioi 
ment  and  third 

The  biU  (8.  27) 
grossed  for  a  third 
third  ttane.  and 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr. 
reconsider  the  vote 


comes  a  time  in 
when.  In  apite  of 
proposals  hare  not 
there  beoi  more 
lay  the  Mil  was  re- 
Commlttee  and 
hare  had  an  op- 
my    pn^Tosed 
to  Monbers  of 
ike  myself,  are  not 
But  I  real- 
is  empty  and  that 
any  bill  from 
to  kew  the  store 


that  a  new  na- 

]  emote  and  neglected 

on  country  of  south- 

ekdting.    The  tourist 

magnificent  area  is 

tl «  bUl:  and  I  ask  my 


Mr.  BIBLE.    I  m^ye 
on  the  table. 

The  motkm  to  l4y 
agreed  to. 


APPROPBIATIONg 
PARIMBNTS 
HEALTH 
FARB    AMD 


una  i*w*i 


Mr.     MANBFIE14>. 
even  though  it  is 
2  o'clock.  I  ask 
at  the  hour  of  2  o' 
business.  S.  979,  te 
States  Code,  go  bacl 
that  the  pending 
No.  358.  HJl.  8888 

The    FRESIDINC 
bill  win  be  stated 
matlcm  of  the  Senat ; 

The  Lkgislativi 
5888)  making 
partments  of  Labor 
Han,  and  Welfare, 
for  the  fiscal  year 
and  for  ogier 

TheFRESIDINO 
objection  to  the 
f^'om  Montana? 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 
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fact  that  73  percent 
fednally    owned, 
fourth  of  the;  State 
hote.    My  proposals 
the  wishes  of  those 
but  also  pro- 
cattlemen, 
short.  Utah's  educa- 


OFFICER     (Mr. 
dhalr).     The  bill   is 
lendment.    If  there 
to  be  pro- 
is  on  the  engross- 
of  the  bill. 
ordered  to  be  en- 
]  eading.  was  read  the 
paiied. 

President.  I  move  to 
>y  which  the  bill  was 


amsidment 


reallng 


to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table  was 


OF 
ETWJC.  kTION. 
RE  jATED 


FOR     THE     DE- 
LABOR      AMD 
AMD  WEL- 
AOENCIE8 


Mr.    President. 

ikot  yet  the  hour  of 

ous  consent  that 

dock  the  unfinished 

amend  the  United 

to  the  calendar  and 

btisiness  be  Calendar 


OinCER.      The 
title  for  the  inf  or- 


(ruauc. 


A  bill  (HJl. 

appn^rlations  for  the  De- 

snd  Health.  Educa- 

related  agencies, 

June  30,  1964, 


and 


eidlng 
purp»es 


DmCER.    Is  there 

of  the  Senator 

Chair  hears  none. 


re<  uest 
Tie 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY.  AUGUST  8 

Mr.  MANSFEEU>.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmoos  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Ite  business  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday  next.  

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNUAL  UJB.  PAYMENT  TO  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  6177)  to  amend  section 
2(a)  of  article  VI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1947  relating  to 
the  annual  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  United  States,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BTBT.E.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  ite  amendmente  and  atlree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  c^nfer- 
enee.  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bibu. 
Mr.  MclNTYRK,  and  Mr.  Bkall  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NUCXEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  the  discussion  which  has  already 
taken  place  over  the  partial  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  has.  It  seems,  concentrated 
only  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
ite  ratification.  It  is  said  that  the  treaty 
as  proposed  will  tend  to  slow  down  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  will  prevent  the 
q>read  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations 
which  do  not  now  possess  them,  will 
create  a  favorable  climate  for  entering 
into  other  agreemente  designed  to  re- 
duce world  tensions,  and.  of  course,  will 
prevent  any  further  contamination  of 
the  air  we  breathe  f  nxn  lingering  radio- 
active fallout. 

Conspicuous  by  their  absence  thus  far 
in  these  discussions  are  the  disadvan- 
tages which  win  accrue  to  the  United 
States  should  this  treaty  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  These  disadvantages  relate 
to  the  risks  which  we  must  be  willing  to 
assiune  by  entering  into  a  treaty  which 
is  not  self-executing  in  all  of  ite  pro- 
visions and  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
need  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
further  atmospheric  teste  in  the  inter- 
ests of  ite  own  national  security. 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member,  has  been  conducting  hearings 
on  this  very  vital  subject  for  quite  some 
time  and  we  have  heard  many  witnesses 
express  grave  concern  over  the  Impact 
which  this  treaty  would  have  upon  our 
national  sectuity.  These  expressions  of 
deep  concern  have  not  been  confined 
only  to  witnesses  who  represent  the  Mil- 
itary Establishment.  They  have  been 
voiced  by  many  others,  including  prom- 
inent members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. 


The  difBculty.  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  information.  aiMut  from  being 
very  technical,  is  so  hlgtdy  sensitive  that 
most  of  It  cannot  be  made  public.  In 
cmnmente  which  I  propose  to  make  later 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  over  ratifica- 
tion. I  would  hi^De  to  be  more  specific  in 
enumerating  the  disadvantages  of  this 
treaty  for  they  must  be  weighed  against 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  arriving 
at  an  informed  decision  whether  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  ratification. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  whl^  I  have 
heard  thus  far.  I  am  constrained  to  re- 
serve Judgment  on  this  treaty  until  all 
the  evidence  is  In  and  we  can  then  take 
a  cold,  hard,  Impassionate  appraisal  of 
the  treaty  and  all  Ite  consequences. 

I  am  prcnnpted  to  make  this  statement 
at  this  time  because  of  the  commente  of 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Pre- 
paredness Subc(»nmlttee  both  yesterday 
and  again  today. 


NEW  PERSPECTIVES  ON  AMERICAN 
SECURITY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  18 
years  ago.  as  the  pilot  of  an  American 
B-24  bomber.  I  completed  the  last  of  35 
missions  in  the  Eiu-opean  theater  of 
World  War  H  A  few  days  after  the 
completion  of  that  tour  of  duty  the  was 
in  Europe  ended,  \ 

Our  crew  climbed  into  a  battle-scarred 
bomber  to  return  to  the  United  States 
with  the  grim  knowledge  that  we  had 
used  the  most  devastating  weapons  in 
the  long  history  of  warfare.  Our  four- 
engine  bomber  had  day  after  day 
dmnped  5  tons  of  TNT  on  ite  targete 
below. 

But  we  had  scarcely  reached  home  be- 
fore news  stories  told  of  a  fantastic  new 
bomb  that  had  incinerated  100.000  Jap- 
anese men,  women,  and  children  in  a 
single  searing  flash.  Suddenly,  om:  5- 
ton  monster  lost  ite  significance  in  the 
shadow  of  that  20.000  ton  destroyer  of 
Hiroshima. 

Although  the  new  dimensions  of  death 
were  beyond  comprehension,  book  titles 
in  the  afterglow  of  wirftuhim^ — "One 
World  or  None."  "Modem  Man  Is  Ob- 
solete." "Five  Minutes  to  Midnight"— at- 
tempted to  assess  the  meaning  of  the  nu- 
clear age. 

Recognizing  that  hiunanity  stood  in 
deadly  peril,  we  drew  comfort  only  in  the 
conviction  that  the  new  techniques  of  de- 
struction were  so  terri^ring  that  man 
stu^ly  would  never  use  them — ^would  he? 

Five  years  later,  the  A-bomb  of  Hiro- 
shima passed  into  obsolescence,  not  be- 
cause it  was  too  fearful  to  use.  but 
because  it  had  been  replaced  by  the  H- 
bomb — a  thousand  times  more  powerful 
than  the  bomb  that  had  devastated 
Hiroshima. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  became 
a  nuclear  power,  and  In  1957,  Sputnik  I 
ushered  in  the  space  age.  Today,  the 
two  great  powers,  America  and  Rus- 
sia, have  piled  up  nuclear  weapons  with 
an  explosive  power  of  60  billion  tons  of 
TNT— enough  to  put  a  20-ton  bomb  at 
the  head  of  every  human  being  on  the 
planet. 

A  single  warhead  from  the  American 
or  Russian  stockpile  if  exploded  over  a 
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great  dty  would  Instantly  transform  It 
Into^rTBglng  fireball  3  miles  in  diameter 
with  a  direct  heat  and  blast  callable  of 
burning  human  flesh  and  ffftlTapetng 
buildings  25  miles  f r<»n  ito  center.  Above 
a  smoking  crater  a  mile  wide  and  several 
blodcs  deep,  a  gigantic,  poisonous  radio- 
active cloud  would  rise  20  or  25  miles  to 
rain  down  torturous  death  on  millions 
of  human  bdngs  not  fortunate  enough  to 
be  incinerated  quickly  in  the  initial 
flrestorm. 

In  spite  of  this  grim  prospect,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  more  and  more  devastat- 
ing weapons  continues.  The  great  pow- 
ers are  spending  over  $100  billion  yearly 
on  arms— each  side  Justifying  Ito  tovest- 
ment  in  the  name  of  defense.  Yet.  mod- 
em science  supiwrte  the  ancient  Bibli- 
cal wisdom,  "there  is  no  place  to  hide." 

Speaking  to  the  Uhlted  Nations  as- 
sembly in  1961.  President  Kennedy  said: 

Today,  every  Inhabitant  ta  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  It  may  no 
longer  be  habitable.  Bvery  man,  wonum. 
and  child  llTes  under  a  ntralear  aword  at 
Damoclea.  hanging  by  the  alendereet  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  moment 
by  accident,  mlacaleulatlon.  or  madneee. 
The  weapons  of  war  muat  be  abolished  be- 
fore they  aboUah  ua  *  *  *.  The  risks  In- 
herent In  disarmament  pale  in  comparison 
to  the  risks  Inherent  In  an  iiTi»»*>itfd  arms 
race. 

We  accept  the  logic  of  Mr.  Keimedy's 
words.  Just  as  we  accepted  the  earlier 
warning  of  former  Presjldent  Qsenhower 
"There  Is  no  longer  any  alternative  to 
peace."  Why.  then,  does  the  arms  race 
with  Ite  mounting  military  budgete  con- 
tinue? 

Doubtless,  a  major  factor  is  the  un- 
certain quest  for  securi^  through  su- 
perior military  strength.  The  Congress 
and  the  Nation  have  willingly  responded 
to  the  archltecte  of  our  military  security 
and  have  granted  them  unprecedented 
sums  to  insure  the  dtf  ense  of  our  shores. , 
Americans  have  felt  that  the  growing 
technical  complexity  of  the  military  art 
has  required  leaving  the  main  Judgmente 
about  security  to  our  military  ofllcers. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman  In  1957,  Z 
was  tempted  to  raise  some  questions 
about  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  stag- 
gering military  wproprlaUons  blU.  But 
I  Uuxed  into  silence  when  one  of  the 
most  respected  Congressmen  took  the 
floor  to  say: 

If  our  mllltfury  leaders  are  wrong  and  we 
listen  to  their  advlee,  It  will  cost  us  some 
money.  But  If  theee  experts  are  rlfl^t.  and 
we  do  not  heed  their  requests,  it  may  cost 
us  our  country. 

Olven  that  grim  choice.  It  Is  a  reckless 
man  Indeed  who  would  challenge  the 
demand  for  more  military  spending. 
Every  patriotic  citizen  desires  that  his 
country  be  prepared  to  defend  Itself 
against  attack.  Even  the  most  ardent 
economlsers— men  who  vote  with  zeal 
to  cut  funds  for  education,  conservation 
and  health — are  quick  to  shout  "Aye" 
for  more  billions  for  arms.  ,. 

I  share  the  conviction  that  America 
ought  to  have  a  defense  force  which  Is 
second  to  none,  and  fully  adequate  to 
meet  any  need. 

But,  Mr.  President,  has  the  time,  not 
c<Mne  to  question  the  assumption  that 
we  are  adding  to  defense  and  security  by 


adding  more  and  more  to  the  nuclear 
stockpile?  I  suggest  that  we  need  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  assumptions  on 
which  our  military  budget  reste.  We 
need  a  thoroughly  honest  discussion  and 
debate,  not  so  much  about  comiieting 
wei^xms  systems,  but  rather  about  the 
basic  postulates  of  our  defense  strategy. 
Have  we  remembered  that  the  defense 
of  a  great  nation  depends  not  only  upon 
the  quality  of  ite  arms,  important  as 
that  Is.  but  also  on  the  quality  of  ite  eco- 
n(xnlc,  political,  and  moral  fabric? 

Have  we  considered  the  impact  upon 
these  other  sources  of  strength  of  our 
vast  military  investment?  \ 

Is  there  a  point  of  diminishing  returns 
in  the  race  for  security  through  arms? 

Have  we  made  the  wisest  possible  allo- 
cation of  our  material  and  human  re- 
sources to  insure  nm^imiim  security? 

Are  we  building  national  strength  by 
creating  a  higher  pile  of  nuclear  bombs 
and  adding  to  our  overkill  capacity  while 
failing  to  mateh  our  millions  of  idle,  un- 
trained youth  with  the  Nation's  needs 
for  constructive  economic  growth? 

Is  our  national  security  Jeopardized  by 
an  outflow  of  gold  that  weakens  the  in- 
ternational value  of  the  dollar? 

Is  the  size  of  our  military  budget  the 
chief  criterion  of  effective  international 
leadership  and  national  strength  In  to- 
day's world? 

What  is  the  mounting  arms  race  do- 
ing to  our  freedom  and  the  quali^  of  our 
lives? 

And  most  important  of  all.  are  we  fol- 
lowing a  blueprint  for  peace  or  racing 
toward  annihilation? 

For  this  fiscal  year,  we  are  asked  to 
iU>prove  a  Department  of  Defense  budget 
of  $53:6  billion,  plus  additicmal  billions 
for  the  At<»nic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  space  program.  That  is  well  over 
half  of  our  entire  Federal  budget  It 
represente  more  than  the  combined  cost 
of  all  the  social  and  economic  programs 
of  the  New  Deal  period  from  1933 
through  1940. 

Soon,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  this 
enormous  arms  budget  This  Is  a  tre- 
mendously important  vote  for  all  of  us, 
not  only  because  it  rn>resente  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  because  it  can  give  us 
an  opportuni^  to  examine  scune  of  the 
basic  assumptions  that  ixm  guide  our  na- 
tional Ufa  A  Federal  budget  is,  after  all, 
a  careful  UsUng  of  the  public  priorities 
arxl  goals  of  the  Nation.  When  we  devote 
mmre  than  half  of  that  entire  budget  to 
one  purpose,  we  certainly  need  to  be  rea- 
sonaUy  sure  of  our  ground. 

My  limited  effort  to  prepare  msrself 
for  this  forthcoming  vote  as  a  Senator 
whose  chief  concern  Is  the  security  of 
our  country  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
has  led  me  to  certain  tentative  condu- 
sions.  I  set  them  forth  now,  not  as  flnal 
Judgmente,  but  simply  as  one  person's 
convictions  about  a  most  complex  prob- 
lem. It  is  my  hope  that  theee  sugges- 
tions may  stimulate  in  some  way  the 
larger  debate  which  needs  to  be  waged 
by  those  Senators  and  Reixresentattves 
having  greater  experience  and  Imowledge 
than  mine.  Perhaps  the  insighto4Bf>oth- 
ers  may  lead  me  to  abaiklon  or  modify 
some  of  my  present  Judgmente. 


In  that  sptalt  I  suggest  the  follow- 
ing propositions: 

First.  The  United  States  now  has  a 
stockpile  of  nuclear  wet^wns  in  excess 
of  any  ctmcelvable  need. 

Second.  Bringing  the  arms  race  imder 
control  involves  risks  less  dangerous  than 
the  proliferatiod  of  nuclear  warheads 
and  the  acceleraticm  of  the  arms  race. 

Third.  Present  levels  of  military 
spendhig  and  military  foreign  aid  are 
distorting  our  economy,  wasting  our  hu- 
man resoiirces.  and  restricting  our  lead- 
ership in  the  world. 

Fourth.  Diverting  some  of  our  preeent 
and  proposed  military  spending  to  oon- 
strtictive  investmente  both  at  home  and 
abroad  will  produce  a  stronger  a»d  more 
effective  America,  a  more  secure  Amer- 
ica, and  will  improve  the  quaUty  of  our 
lives  and  strengthen  the  foundaticms  of 
peace. 
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To  place  these  convictions  In  better 
perspective.  I  would  like  to  Aetch  some 
of  the  considerations  whldi  seem  perti- 
nent to  our  defense  policy  decisions. 

Those  who  advocate  surrender  or  pas- 
sive submission  to  the  forces  of  tatema- 
tional  communism  will  flnd  little  or  no 
sumxnt  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
us  are  wilUng  to  risk  death  rather  than 
give  the  world  over  to  a  tyranny  that  is 
alien  to  an  that  we  hold  of  value. 

Likewise,  few.  if  any.  Americans  would 
support  the  CMicept  of  an  all-out  mili- 
tary onslaught  Initiated  by  ourselvee  to 
wipe  out  the  Inhabitante  of  the  Commu- 
nist world.  This,  In  another  eqiydly 
fimdammtal  sense,  would  be  a  surrender 
of  our  values  and  traditions. 

As  a  nation  we  have  rejected  both  the 
oonoept  of  aggressive  war  and  passive 
surrender.  We  have  operated  from  the 
premise  that  the  Communist  threat  Is 
checked  only  because  of  our  awesome 
military  machine  This  Is  the  theory  of 
deterrence  which  has  guided  our  think- 
ing for  most  of  the  period  sbioe  World 
War  n.  When  one  kx^  for  a  more  spe- 
dflc  answer  as  to  how  that  poUey  would 
be  a]n>lled  in  the  form  of  mllitaxy 
strategy,  he  encounters  some  rather  con- 
fusing and  conflicting  asmmiptlonn- 

It  has  generally  been  bdleved  that  the 
deterrent  or  retaliatory  power  of 
America's  strategic  airpower  was  tar- 
geted on  the  great  cities  of  Russia  to 
be  used  In  the  event  of  a  major  Soviet 
attack. 

On  June  16.  1962.  however.  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara.  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  courageous  men  to  come  into 
Oovenmient  in  modem  times,  made  an 
Important  q>eeeh  at  Arm  Arbor.  Mich. 
Ih  this  address  Mr.  McNamara  «>eUed 
out  the  "controlled  counterforce"  or  "no 
dtles"  doctrine.  The  Aim  Arbor  qwech 
set  forth  the  theory  that  instead  of  seek- 
ing flrst  the  mass  destruction  of  the 
Russian  pcvulaoe,  we  would  aim  our  mis- 
siles and  bombers  at  Sovtet  noelear 
weapons  in  an  effort  to  ertople  their 
capacity  to  hit  the  Unitq^  States.  Only 
if  the  Sovieto  attacked  our  dtles  would 
we  strike  at  tbdra. 

nils  speeeh  touched  off  a  wlde-iang- 
tog  cootroTersy.  partly  because  ite  sac- 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
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Uhttod  etaim  iMsdilnf  »  flnt  strike 
agftinat  the  Soriei  I  nlon. 

If  tteUtatted  StttM  were  elmliw  at 
tiw  eOeetl^  deatroi  ition  of  RuaslA't  na- 
clear  f oroea.  how  ei  old  we  apply  aueh  % 
«B]e$B  we  mocked  out  the  So- 


they  were  launched 
What  mUitarY  ob- 
Jeetife  iwll  we  aclileve  hy  knocking  out 
laiDChers    after    their 


zoeketa  had  hit  Am^riean  targets? 

flatly    denied 
tentloa 


that  the  United  8ta  ea  has 
laanditng  a  firs 


stilke:7nt  the  "no 
oontrhlled  cMmterforoe'' 
a  mcBt  unlikely  and  Im- 


tcetUniny 


before  the  House 
Committee  early  this 


buid 


wm 'hM.y  to 
ond  tibrtkB  totem, 
it 

daeMvvl: 


8tMb 
flMlMlktr  1> 


•tmulti  ncoualy; 


flnt  St  tlM  Sovla ; 


elKtaa  wtth  tkair 
to  rtdow  tha 


munvy 


Sovlst  wten 
a  ooatooUad  aiid 


<  wn 


Tbe  Secretary's 
seeBM  to  Bake  the 
unlikely, 
that  tha 

that  ttMir  nuclear 
great  urlMui, 
centera  of  America, 
virtual  ImpoastbUlt; ' 
the   othe's 


Industlal. 


Polaris-  ype 


weapon  w  or 
tfes.    And  then 
third  point  irtileh 
any  zeal  feasibility 
nuclear  power  on 
rather  than  cttles. 


d0ll]«nta 


la  ft  OftpsbUlty  to 
ft  first  blow.   Tilts  ^ 
ftnd  msJntftlii  a  sec- 
ft  faros  should  have 
pssnlt  ft  ehcrfos  of 
fta   ftbUtty   to:  (1) 
ftt  tbs  sntlrs  SoTlst 
or  (2)  strike 
bomber  bases,  missile 
iBstftllfttlons 
nuelST  fo 
at  ftiiy  f  olknr-<n  at- 
strlks  bft<^ftt 
Industrial  complex  In 
way. 


loo  grange 


^Brtbermore,  In  ft 
be 
fttan 
flred. 


ftttaektig, 
whlOi 


testimony,  then, 
1  boTe  strategy  highly 
p(^ted  out 
always  Insisted 
Is  aimed  at  the 
.  and  govemmmt 
He  then  stressed  the 
of  either  side  de- 
hardened   ICBM 
submarine 
Secretary  added^a 
seem  to 
)f  concentrat 
SoTlet  mlssilelsttes 
jihiswMds: 

leeond  strike  sttaatlon 
for  Mm  most  part, 
the  missiles  had  al- 


th» 
lould 


our 


fTvmg^  missllee  to 
nuclear  o^Mtctty. 
laboring  under  the 


oerpts  from  tliat 


It  might  be  reasurlng  to  draw  the 
conclusion  ftom  th(  \  **no  cities'*  strategy 
that  tt  Is  possible  t(  i  fight  a  nuclear  war 
eentered  on  destni  ring  missiles  rather 
thiui  peocde — ^If   oitly   we   could   bufld 


destroy  the  enemy's 
But  anyone  ^^o  Is 
Impression  that  our 


Defense  Departmei  t  believes  this  to  be 
feasible  should  reid  the  congressional 
t^HrtJmna^y  of  SccT  itaiy  McNamara  of 
last  February.    TtSp  following  brief  ez- 


tmportant   163-page 


fltatfment  should  b  t  pondered  carefully, 
eqpedally  by  tlie  1  [embers  of  Congress 
who  are  resixuislbl  \  with  the  President 


for  the  defense  pol  des  of  our  Nation, 


Secretary  licNao  lara  said 


■van  U  «s  we  tcj 
f  oross  ««  would  not 
ly  ftU  or  almost  all  of 
ICBM  sttaa.    Aad  ^ 
we  know  no  way  to 
sUa-lannetalng 
Wa  do  not  antlelpats 
StaSss  or  tha  Soviet 
a^abUlty  In  tha 


vn  n 
d  IS  troy 
sabnu  rines 


douUa  and  triple  our 
i  able  to  deatroy  quick- 
he  hardened  (Russian) 
if  we  could  do  that, 
the  enemy's  mla- 
at  tha  same  time, 
that  eltber  tha  Utaited 
1  rnion  wUl  aequlia  that 
fcrei  eeable  future.  *  *  *  We 


oould  not  preclude 
lof  mllllona. 


oasualtisa  counted  in  the 


Secretary  McNamara  aald  further: 

The  opandlng  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  both  sMsa  of  tha  Jtoa  Curtain  bava  oreatsd 
an  SKtrsnely  dangtroua  situation  not  only 
for  tbair  poassssors  but  also  for  tha  world. 
As  tha  anna  raae  coatinxies  and  the  weapons 
multiply  and  bacoma  more  swift  and  deadly, 
the  possibility  of  a  ^obal  catastrophe,  either 
by  mlscalculatl(»i  or  design,  becomes  more 
reaL 

One  final  quotation  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  as  follows: 

More  armaments,  whether  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, cannot  solve  this  dlUsnma.  We  are 
apjMtiafthlng  an  era  whan  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly Improbable  that  either  side  could 
destroy  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the 
other's  strategic  nudear  force,  either  by  sur- 
prise or  otherwise,  to  preclude  a  devastating 
blow.  This  may  result  in  mutual  deterrence 
but  it  is  still  a  film  prospect.  It  underscores 
the  need  for  a  i  ens  wed  effort  to  find  some 
way,  if  not  to  eliminate  these  deadly  weapons 
completely,  then  at  least  to  slow  down  or 
halt  their  further  accumulation,  and  to 
create  institutional  arrangements  which 
would  reduce  the  need  for  either  side  to  re- 
sort to  their  Immediate  use  in  moments  of 
acuta  IntemaUonal  tension. 

SBSUZIBB   or   aoVIBT-AltaaCAK    OVBUUU. 

I  think  it  Is  imperative  that  every 
American  fully  understand  what  our 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  told  us.  If 
nuclear  war  comes — ^no  matter  who 
strikes  first — both  sides  win  coimt  their 
losses  in  tens  of  millions  of  human  lives. 
There  Is  no  such  condition  as  true  nu- 
clear superiority  In  the  sense  that  either 
the  United  States  or  Russia  could  escape 
mass  destruction  should  it  attack  the 
other.  Hardened  ICBM  sites  and  nu- 
clear-armed sulsnarines  have  made  the 
so-called  counterforce  and  no  cities  doc- 
trines obsolete  before  they  were  fully 
expressed. 

Even  before  Mr.  McNamara  spelled  out 
the  Ann  Arbor  doctrine  of  a  nuclear 
strike  confined  to  military  Installations, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  warned 
that  this  notion  was  an  empty  hope. 
Said  Senator  Rxrssau.  on  April  11. 1962: 

There  have  been  some  estimates  and  some 
so-called  mathematical  computations  of  the 
casualties  that  would  result  from  a  nuclear 
war  under  various  assumptions,  including  a 
positive  attempt  by  the  adversarlee  to  limit 
targeting  to  military  Installations  and  facili- 
ties. I  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying,  however. 
that  to  me  theae  extn^wlatlons.  or  projec- 
Uons.  or  hypotheeea  are  exceedingly  un- 
realistic 

The  highly  respected  Senator  from 
Georgia  concluded: 

In  my  opinion,  if  nuclear  war  begins,  it  will 
be  a  war  of  estermtnation. 

The  unprecedented  condition  of  to- 
day's strategic  military  power  is  this: 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
UJELSJt  can  prevent  the  other  from 
wielding  a  society-destroying  blow,  re- 
gardless of  who  attacks  first.  ^  Offensive 
military  power  has  been  made  so  varied 
and  strong  that  aU  conceivable  defensive 
systems  can  be  overwhelmed  or  bypassed 
by  the  power  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  classic 
military  task  of  defending  the  shores  of 


our  country  ean  no  longer  be  performed. 
The  preaent  array  of  military  doctrines 
gives  %  design  for  emerging  from  a  nu- 
clear exchange  with  more  missiles  than 
theopponokt.  But  this  sort  of  win  would 
be  paralleled  by  the  loss  of  our  society. 

The  Russians  do  not  have  a  nuclear 
capacity  equal  to  ours,  but  our  supe- 
riority Is  largely  a  meaningless  concept 
in  view  of  their  relative  parity.  In 
the  dasrs  when  warfare  was  limited  to 
rifles  and  cannons  and  tanks  and  con- 
ventional aircraft,  the  side  with  the  most 
weapons  and  soldiers  hiad  a  great  mili- 
tary advantage.  But  In  today's  age, 
when  a  nuclear  exchange  of  a  few  min- 
utes' duration  means  Instant  death  and 
indescribable  devastation  to  both  sides, 
wh*t  consolation  is  there  to  the  daaed 
survivors  to  know  that  there  remains 
under  the  poisoned  skies  somewhere  in 
the  rubble  some  unused  overtdn  cwmdty  7 

When  asked  at  the  congressional  hear- 
ings what  the  military  situation  would 
be  after  a  nuclear  exchange  between 
Russl*  and  the  United  States,  Secretary 
McNamara  replied: 

This  Is  a  questlOD  we  have  considered. 
And  I  cant  answer  it.  I  think  prcybably 
the  fatalities  in  Western  Europe  would  ap- 
proach 90  million,  the  fatalities  in  the 
United  States  would  approach  100  million, 
and  the  fatalities  in  the  Soviet  Union  woxild 
approach  100  million. 

Now  when  yon  consider  on  the  order  of 
300  "»""""  Tfofim  dead  in  those  areas, 
it  Is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  what  kind  of 
military  weapons  •  •  •  would  continue  to 
exist.  We  have  nonetheless  faced  that  issue, 
and  we  have  systems  provided  that  we  believe 
would  survive. 

But  it  exceeds  the  extent  of  my  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  of  how  those  f<H«ea  might 
be  used  and  of  what  benefit  thay  would  be 
to  our  Nation  at  that  point. 

It  might  be  argued  by  some  that  our 
excessive  nuclear  spending  serves  an  in- 
direct purpose  in  that  It  forces  the 
Soviets  to  strain  their  less  afDuent  econ- 
omy to  match  our  effort.  But  the  Rus- 
sians, from  an  Indications,  seem  to  be 
avoi(Ung  construction  of  highly  sophisti- 
cated weapons  beyond  what  they  regard 
as  enough  to  destroy  the  United  States 
in  the  event  of  war. 

During  the  late  1950's  when  the  So- 
viets could  have  built  hundreds  of  the 
latest  types  of  long-range  bcunbers  they 
constructed  less  than  200  as  against  oiu* 
more  than  1,600.  There  is  no  indication 
that  they  intend  to  try  to  narrow  this 
gt4>.  At  the  present  time,  while  we  have 
a  capability  of  a  thousand  ICBM's — per- 
haps considerably  more— and  are  build- 
ing many  more,  the  Russians  have  built 
only  a  minor  fraction  of  that  number. 
Indications  are  that  they  will  improve 
and  replace  rather  thsm  greatly  Increase 
the  number  of  their  missiles. 

The  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  can  afford  the  vast  "overkill"  ca- 
pacity which  seems  to  underlie  much  of 
our  military  budget. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  tun  not 
underestimating  the  enormous  nuclear 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly 
they  have  an  overkill  capacity. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  we  cannot 
afford  this  policy  of  adding  to  overkill 
cf^Mtclty  economically,  politically,  or 
morally  and  that  if  we  persist  In  follow- 
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Ing  it  we  will  weaken  our  Nation  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  United  States  has  used  its  great 
power  m  the  period  since  World  War  n 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  re- 
straint. We  have  done  a  remarkable 
Job  of  providing  a  defense  dii^d  to  war- 
torn  Europe  and  asststlng  the  rebuild- 
ing of  that  continent,  whose  welfare  is 
so  important  to  our  own.  We  have 
shared  our  human  and  material  re- 
sources with  the  .  developing  countries 
around  the  world.  We  have  strength- 
ened the  peacekeeping  functions  of  the 
United  Nations.'  There  is  no  parallel  in 
world  history  for  the  generous,  f arsighted 
manner  in  which  the  United  States  has 
provided  world  leadership  and  assistance 
since  1945. 

But  if  our  leadership  is  to  remain  ef- 
fective, we  must  make  certain  that  we 
do  not  fall  into  a  rigid  pattern  that 
Ignores  new  conditions  and  new  chal- 
lenges in  the  world.  I  submit  that  the 
continuing  quest  for  an  ever  larger  meas- 
ure of  nuclear  overkill  capacity  makes 
no  sense  in  the  perspective  of  today. 

No  informed  person  doubts  that  we 
have  the  power  to  destroy  Soviet  society 
several  times  over,  or  that  they  have  the 
ci4>acity  to  destroy  us.  One  recent  study 
concluded  that  we  could  now  erase  the 
bulk  of  the  Russian  populace  more  than 
a  thousand  times.  Even  if  that  estimate 
is  100  times  too  high,  we  would  be  able 
to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  with  only  a 
partial  use  of  our  existing  weapons. 

Before  the  substantial  Increases  In 
our  mlUtary  power  of  the  past  2  years. 
Secretary  McNamara  testified  that 
"there  is  no  question  but  that  today,  our 
Strategic  Retaliatory  Forces  are  fully 
capable  of  destroying  the  Soviet  target 
system,  even  after  absorbing  an  initial 
surprise  attack." 

We  have  been  building  missiles,  bombs, 
and  other  weapons  steadily  since  then 
80  that  our  capacity  to  destroy  is  much 
greater  today  than  when  the  Secretuy 
made  that  statement  early  in  1982. 

Speaking  of  our  present  capability,  Mr. 
McNamara  said,  on  February  6  of  this 
year: 


Allowing  for  losses  from  an  Initial  enemy 
attack  and  attrition  en  route  to  target,  we 
aalculate  that  our  forces  today  could  still 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  without  any  help 
from  the  deployed  tactical  air  units  or  car- 
rier task  forces  or  Tbor  or  Jupiter  mslTs. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  what  possible 
advantage  there  can  be  to  the  United 
States  in  appropriating  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  build  more  missiles 
and  bombs  when  we  already  have  excess 
capacity  to  destroy  the  potential  enemy? 
How  many  times  is  it  necessary  to  kill 
a  man  or  kill  a  nation? 

If  the  Secretary  Is  correct — and  I 
think  his  estimates  are  conservative— 
that  one  quick  nuclear  exchange  would 
now  leave  100  million,  Americans  dead, 
an  equal  number  of  Riissians,  and  nearly 
as  many  West  Europeans.  Is  Jhat  not 
enough  to  d^ter  anyone  other  than  a 
madman  from  setting  off  such  a  catas- 
trophe? 

And  If  either  side  yields  to  madness 
or  miscalculation,  can  any  number  of 
arms  save  us? 


A  FaOPOSXD  AXM8  BUDGST  ADJOSTlf DIT 

I  think  we  need  to  take  another  care- 
ful kxdt  at  our  enormous  arms  budget, 
asking  ourselves:  What  part  of  this 
budget  represents  additions  to  an  already 
surplus  overkill  capacity?  What  alter- 
native uses  can  be  made  of  surplus  mili- 
tary fimds  for  strengthening  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  foundations  of  our 
society? 

Our  highly  able  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  effected  many  needed  economies  and 
efficiencies  in  operation  of  the  Defense 
Department.  For  that  he  should  have 
the  gratitude  and  praise  of  alL  Con- 
gress can  encourage  him  to  make  much 
larger  savings  by  limiting  the  further 
pileup  of  overkill  capacity. 

I  have  pored  over  the  complicated  ta- 
bles aiul  charts  of  the  defense  budget 
for  hours.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  all  of  the  implications. 
Indeed,  the  data  as  made  available  to 
Congress  in  the  Defense  budget  does  not 
enable  one  to  perceive  the  full  function- 
al pattern  proposed. 

But  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  is 
enough  talent  and  brainpower  among 
our  military  and  civilian  arms  experts 
to  eliminate  $5  billion  of  proposed  spend- 
ing that  goes  beyond  our  real  defense 
needs. 

A  front-page  story  in  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  of  June  30  reports: 

The  administration  Is  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  ordering  the  first  substantial 
cutback  in  the  production  of  atomic  weap- 
ons since  the  United  States  be^ui  building 
up  its  nuclear  arsenal  after  World  War  n. 
Behind  the  current  study  is  a  belief  that  the 
United  States  with  an  arsenal  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  atomic  weapons  has  a  sufficient 
and  perhaps  an  excessive  number  of  nuclear 
arms  to  meet  its  mlUtary  needs. 

The  same  article  reports: 

Rising  concern  is  felt  in  high  administra- 
tion circles  over  the  multiplying  number  of 
warheads  that  have  been  assigned  to  the 
military  forces  in  the  last  S  years.  The 
major  fear  is  that  continuing  profusion 
would  only  increase  the  chanoes  of  accidental 
explosion  or  unauthorised  use  of  the  weap- 
cms. 

The  Times  reported  a  growing  fear  of 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  the  production  of 
atomic  weapons  is  "coming  to  be  based 
more  on  the  capabilities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  manufacture 
them  than  on  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  military." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  now 
has  an  aimual  budget  of  $1.8  billion  to 
produce  new  warheads  to  add  to  our  al- 
ready enormous  stockpile.  The  Times 
asserts  that  at  a  recent  Pentagon  press 
briefing  "a  highly  placed  Defense  De- 
partmoit  official"  *^fmated  that  It 
might  be  desirable  to  make  a  $1  billion 
cut  in  this  expenditure.  Another  policy- 
making official  said : 

We  have  tens  or  htindreds  of  times  more 
weapons  than  we  would  ever  drop  even  in 
an  aU-out  war,  and  we  have  had  more  than 
we  needed  for  at  least  2  years. 

None  Of  the  sections  In  this  Important 
news  article  have  been  challenged  by 
any  administration  spokesman  so  I  think 
It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  they  are  well- 
grounded. 


I  believe  that,  in  addition  to  a  cut  of 
$1  billion  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's weapons  procuronent  program,  we 
could  wisely  cut  an  additional  $4  bUllon 
from  the  proposed  budgets  of  the  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  Army  without  reducing 
the  security  of  the  Nation.  Indeed,  such 
reductions  could  enable  us  to  strengthen 
our  overall  national  security.  Any  such 
substantial  cut  should,  of  course,  be  ap- 
plied and  administered  with  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  will 
listen  thoughtfully  to  the  presentation 
of  our  Appropriations  Committee  and 
others.  I  intend  to  follow  the  coming 
debate  and  discussion  with  a  frank  will- 
ingness to  change  my  views  if  there  is 
compelling  contrary  evidence. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  economy 
of  many  of  our  commimities  has  become 
so  Intertwined  with  military  spending 
that  an  arms  cut  of  several  billion  dol- 
lars which  I  have  proposed  would  result 
in  a  painful  economic  dislocation. 

It  is  true  that  many  American  com- 
munities have  come  to  lean  heavily  on 
ttie  economic  stimulus  of  arms  inoduc- 
tlon  and  military  installations.  We  need 
to  accelerate  and  expand  our  efforts  on 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  level  to 
prepare  these  communities  for  a  conver- 
sion to  a  more  permanent  economy  ap- 
propriate to  the  conditions  of  peace.     ^ 

Competence  for  converting  from  a 
military  to  a  civilian  economy  Is  a  basic 
requirement  for  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical security  of  the  United  States. 

rUkXWXQ      THX 


conmamion    to    a    fbacx 

aCONOMT 

Capability  for  economic  conversion 
must  be  developed  at  all  estabUah- 
ments — manufacturing,  research,  and 
others— engaged  in  fulfilling  contracts 
or  otherwise  working  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  AUxaalc  Eoergy  Com- 
mission. 

In  (H-der  to  minimte^  dislocation;  fa- 
cilitate industrial  expansion;  reduce  re- 
gional dependence  on  single  markets; 
reduce  regional  dependence  on  single 
government  markets;  and  plan  for 
growth  in  employment,  I  recommend  the 
following  procedure: 

First,  an  establishments  that  fulfill 
Defense  Department  or  Ataaaie  Energy 
Commission  work  for  at  least  1  calendar 
year  and  whose  persormel  are  25  percent 
or  more  so  engaged,  should  henceforth 
be  required — as  a  condition  of  contract 
fulfillment  and  acceptable  administra- 
tion— to  establish  in  their  managements 
an  operating  conversion  committee. 
This  committee  should  actively  oigage  in 
plarmlng  for  conversion  of  the  facility 
from  military  to  civilian  work  as  re- 
quired in  the  event  of  termination,  cut- 
backs, stretchout,  or  other  curtailment 
of  Defense  or  ABC  requirements. 

Second.  In  order  to  estimate  the  sup- 
port that  may  be  required  to  comple- 
ment local  and  regional  conversion,  an 
Economic  Conversion  Commission  should 
be  established  by  the  President  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  including  experts  from  other 
concerned  Oovemment  departments. 
Our  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  already  has  a  small  but  able 
group  of  people  giving  thought  to  this 
matter. 
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Tbe  Economic  C  anvenioci  Coounlnkm 
Aan  hKf  rmtfOD  liMUtj  for  bltieinint- 
fDf  ■xi|itopftet6  s  stton  by  depsrtnientB 
and  asoMSlMOf  tb  >  Fedflrml  GKyrenuiient 
tbaX  un  required  ■>  fkeflitAte  conrenion 
£ram  a  mllltazy  to  »  elTllten  economy. 

m  addttlan  to  eneh  kctMOes  as  It 
abould  deem  necei  sary,  tbe  Commission 
would  prepare  BCb  Mtnles  of  possible  pri- 
vate and  peddle  In'  ^estmeirt  patterns  and 
tbe  emxdoTment  lad  Inimae  effects  to 
be  expected  tbentrom.  The  Informa- 
tton  woidd  be  rqiMrted  to  tbe  President 
and  to  ttie  Congre  s  In  preUmtnary  f  onn 
wltbln  6  montbs  s  ter  tbe  enactment  of 
aotborlstaig  leglda  don  and  in  final  form 
wltbln  13  montbs. 

Hie  Oommlssioii  would  take  counsel 
witb  tbe  Oovemoi  i  of  an  States  to  en- 
coorace  approprla  «  and  timely  studies 
and  eonfttrenoes  b]  tbe  States  In  support 
of  convenion  fron  a  military  to  a  civil- 
ian eooDcnny. 

Tblrd.  tbe  Com  oisslon  would,  within 
13  montbs  of  esta  dlsbment.  convene  a 
Ifatlnnal  Oonfeieo  9e  on  Economic  Con- 
▼erakm  and  Growl  i  to  focus  nationwide 
attcntlpn  on  tbe  p  -oblems  of  conversion 
and  ecoDomlc  gnr  rtb  and  to  encourage 
appropriate  study  and  organizatton  in 
an  rdevant  parts  i>f  tbe  Nation's  econ- 
omy. TUs  oraf  e  enee  sbould  Include 
iBvtted  lepicamia  Ives  of  trade  associa- 
tions, trade  unions,  professional  societies, 
xtpxeaentattves  of  appropriate  agencies 
of  ttie  Federal  axu  I  State  Oovemments, 
and  ideeted  Indltlduals  wltb  special- 
Ind  knowledge. 

Throoili  intemdent  planning  we  can 
satislactiry  transition  to   an 
de  wndent    upon    arms 


nr  Air  MOM  aooMoafT 

A  doaer  look  a1  our  present  level  of 
arms  «)endlng  wll  [  sbow  that  it  is  not 
an  nnmlTed  Uessqig  now  as  a  stimulus 
toourecmomy, 

FIrsi  of  an,  wi 


have  distorted  our 
economy  In  aflocallng  sudi  a  high  per- 
centage of  our  higl  ly  trained  manpower. 
researdu  and  terpnology  to  weapons 
production  at  the 
Industry.    Ji^wn 
pean  AlUes  have 
etvfllan  Industrial 
higher  rate  than 
largely  because  of 
arms  production, 
dvlllan  productioi: 


expense  of  our  other 
knd  our  West  Euro- 
kU  modernized  their 
plants  at  a  much 
the  United  States, 
our  concentration  on 
nils  has  added  to  our 
costs,  decreased  our 
efBdency.  undercull  our  competitive  posi- 
tion bi  International  trade,  and  aggra- 
vated the  balance-of -payments  problem. 
American  machl:  le  tool  production  was 
once  the  envy  of  he  world,  but  today 
we  have  aOpped  tc  fourth  or  fifth  rank 
among  the  naUoni .  Our  best  scientiflc 
and  tedinical  coo  Tetenoe  is  going  Into 
not  to  the  viodemlzatlon  of  our 
civilian  plant. 

Bunding  weaponk  is  a  seriously  limited 
device  for  building  the  economy — ^partly 


because  it  cannot  >e  counted  upon  as  a 
permanent  system  and  partly  because 
a  mmtary  it^n  lea  ds  to  no  further  pro- 
duetifm:  it  is  an  en  1  In  itself.  Disarma- 
ment chief  Winiaia  C.  Foster  said  re- 
cently that  "def ens  i  spending  of  the  type 
we  now  have  has  no  Intrinsic  merit  in 
terms  of  Its  ability  to  create  pfoductlon 


and  income  as  compared  to  other  f  onns 
of  demand." 

Many  VB.  Industries  are  losing  their 
capacity  to  compete  not  only  in  world 
trade  but  also  M  the  Ukilted  States.  The 
concentration  of  capital  and  technical 
skin  in  arms  production  is  a  basic  cause 
of  our  declining  competitive  abiUty. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  n.8.  Gov- 
ernment is  financing  65  percent  of  aU 
research  and  development,  and  most  of 
that  is  for  military  purposes.  In  Ger- 
many, by  omtrast.  85  percent  of  re- 
search is  privatdy  financed,  and  nearly 
aU  of  it  is  being  used  to  modernize  civil- 
ian industries  which  ocMnpete  with  ours. 
Those  who  view  military  q>endlng  as  an 
unmixed  blessing  to  our  economy  should 
take  a  look  at  the  gleaming  up-to-date 
civilian  plants  in  Gennany,  Belgium, 
Holland.  Italy,  and  Japan— plants  that 
are  suriMssing  our  own  neglected  civilian 
production  in  both  quality  and  low-cost 
operation.  Where  wiU  this  kind  of  im- 
balance leave  us  in  the  toughening  com- 
petition of  international  trader 

The  UJS.  economy  is  Jeopardized  fur- 
ther by  the  fiow  of  our  gold  overseas  and 
the  undermining  of  the  dollar  as  a  unit 
of  international  exchange.  Today,  we 
have  a  favorable  trade  balance,  but  be- 
cause of  our  military  investments  over- 
seas and  the  flight  of  Investment  cap- 
ital we  are  sulfering  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments.  Heavy  arms 
sp&aOim  has  aggravated  a  UJS.  fiscal 
situation  that  has  led  many  American 
investors  to  seek  more  attractive  oversea 
outlets  for  their  capltaL 

Our  traditionally  strong  currency  has 
been  a  powerful  instrument  in  American 
economic  and  pc^tlcal  leadership  in  the 
world.  But  the  strain  imposed  on  our 
gold  reserves  as  a  result  of  heavy  miU- 
tary  commitments  abroad  and  excessive 
arms  spending  at  home  is  a  threat  to 
our  international  position.  The  loss  of 
American  gold  can  be  halted  by  reduc- 
ing some  of  the  burden  we  have  been 
carrying  for  the  defense  of  now  prosper- 
ous allies  and  by  encouraging  the  con- 
version of  foreign  claims  on  our  gold 
into  investments  to  modernize  our  in- 
dustrial system. 

While  retaining  our  massive  military 
power,  the  overriding  present  need  of 
American  security  is  prompt  reinfmroe- 
ment  of  tbe  eoonomte  and  political  as- 
pects of  security  at  home  and  abroad. 
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It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  calculate 
the  impact  of  the  arms  budget  on  our 
civilian  economy.  It  is  even  mcM*e  dlfil- 
eult  to  measure  the  impact  of  what  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower  eaUed  "the 
military-industrial  camplex"  on  our 
moral  strength  and  the  climate  of  free- 
dom. Americans  have  always  feared  that 
any  trend  toward  militarism  was  a  threat 
to  the  quality  of  our  democracy.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  stiU  a  legitimate  con- 
cern. 'Mr.  Eisenhower,  whose  life  has 
been  devoted  to  mUituy  matters,  was  so 
C<uicemed  about  the  growing  impact  of 
the  military-industrial  combination  on 
American  institutions  that  he  devoted  his 
farewdl  address  to  this  danger.  "We 
must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 


bination endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic proceeses,"  he  warned. 

Democracy  is  based  on  a  fundamental 
respect  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  hu- 
man life.  Its  great  strength  Is  that  it 
opens  the  way  for  the  fuU  fiowering  of 
man's  InteUectual,  moral,  and  cultural 
development. 

When  a  major  percentage  of  the  pub- 
lic resources  of  our  society  is  devoted  to 
the  acctmiulation  of  devastating  weap- 
ons of  war,  the  spirit  of  donocracy  suf- 
fers. When  our  laboratories  and  our 
universities  and  our  scientists  and  our 
youth  are  caught  up  in  war  preparations, 
the  spirit  of  freeman  is  hampered. 

America  must,  of  course,  maintain  a 
fully  adequate  military  defense.  But  we 
have  a  rich  heritage  and  a  glorious  future 
that  are  too  precious  to  risk  in  an  arms 
race  that  goes  beyond  any  reasonable 
criteria  of  need. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  we 
have  sources  of  strength,  of  prestige,  and 
international  leadersh^  based  (m  other 
than  nuclear  bondM. 

Conversely,  we  need  to  remember  that 
the  greatest  Ccnnmunist  victories,  includ- 
ing the  Chinese  Communist  takeover, 
came  at  the  moment.of  our  greatest  nu- 
clear superiority. 

The  global  contest  raging  before  our 
eyes  today  will  doubtless  continue  for  as 
long  as  we  can  see  Into  the  future,  but 
it  need  not,  indeed  cannot,  be  settled  by 
nuclear  warfare. 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
lead  that  contest  into  areas  that  draw 
on  our  true  sources  of  greatness— poli- 
tics, econcxnics,  and  morality.  There  is 
a  growing  indication  that  the  course  we 
foUow  may  play  a  major  part  in  deter- 
mining the  course  which  our  adversaries 
take  for  good  or  m. 

The  self-defeating  nature  of  the  arms 
race  Is  that  each  side  reacts  to  the  oth- 
er's moves  in  a  constantly  rising  scale  of 
armaments.  In  his  congressional  testi- 
mony earlier  this  year.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  explabied  how  the  United  States 
tries  to  evaluate  expected  Soviet  arms 
moves  so  that  we  can  plan  to  counter 
their  efforts  by  moves  of  our  own.  "We 
are,  in  effect,"  said  the  Secretary,  "at- 
tempting to  anticipate  production  and 
deployment  decisions  wbicb  our  opt»o- 
nents  themselves  may  not  yet  have 
made." 

Is  it  not  reas<Hutble  to  ^««»tnf'  that. 
Just  as  we  attempt  to  counter  arms  moves 
by  the  Soviets,  so  do  they  try  to  gear 
their  efforts  to  coimter  ours?  Could  we 
not  then  well  afford  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  put  the  arms  race  in  reverse  by 
carefully  calculated  moves  dedgned  to 
shift  the  competition  with  Russia  away 
from  anns  spending  into  more  peaceful 
pursiilts. 
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We  have  mlllicms  of  idle  youth  who 
could  be  employed  in  existing  Job  va- 
cancies If  only  they  had  sufficient  train- 
ing and  education.  A  sizable  propor- 
tion of  these  are  Negroes  and  their 
idleness  is  at  tbe  base  of  the  explosive 
civil  rights  crisis  now  convulsing  the 
Nation.  What  better  use  could  we  make 
of  some  of  our  excess  military  spending 
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than  to  divert  it  to  an  expanded  pro- 
gram *  of  vocational  and  *^>*»*i^1 
trainingt 

Our  civil  rights  proUems  require  for 
their  solution  a  major  expanalan  of  em- 
ployment opportunity.  Tbe  economi- 
cally depressed  regions  of  the  country 
require  fresh  capital  and  technical  tal- 
ent. Both  these  basic  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  require  sizable  pro- 
ductive Investment 

We  have  an  urgent  need  for  more 
classrooma.  laboratories,  Ubraries.  and 
capable  teachers. 

We  have  millions  of  citizens,  particu- 
larly among  our  older  people,  who  need 
more  adequate  hospital  axid  nursing 
home  care. 

Some  of  our  present  defense  installa- 
tions might  in  the  future  be  converted 
into  vocational  schools,  community  col- 
leges, or  health  centers. 

We  have  rivers  and  streams  to  be  saved 
fkx»n  poUuUon  and  waste — a  task  calling 
for  considerable  engineering  and  techni- 
cal manpower. 

We  have  a  growing  number  (tf  farm 
youth  who  can  no  longer  make  an  ade- 
quate livbig  on  the  farm,  whose  Uvea 
would  be  enriched  by  an  expanded  rural 
area  develoi»nent  effort 

And  for  years  to  come  there  wiU  be 
hungry,  attcted  people  abroad  v^ko  look 
to  U8  f or  help.  As  the  former  director 
of  our  Nation's  food  for  peace  program, 
I  came  to  a  keen  realisation  that  most 
of  the  people  of  the  world  are  under- 
nourished rural  families  who  are  trying 
to  scratch  an  existence  from  the  soil  by 
incredibly  mimitive  methods. 

We  have  an  (qiportunity  with  our 
amazing  agricultural  know-how  to  use 
an  increased  voliuie  of  farm  products 
and  agricultural  assistance  as  develop- 
ment tools  abroad.  The  recent  World 
Food  Congress  held  ia  Washtaigton  un- 
derscored the  fact  that  mi^»^t»wi  qqw 
has  the  adentiflc  capacity  to  dimlnate 
hunger  from  the  world. 

I  think  that  we  should  seriously  con- 
sider divoting  $5  billion  of  our  arms 
budget  into  the  kind  of  worthwhile  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad  which  I  have 
Just  sketched.  Perhaps  scune  of  the 
military  reductions  should  be  expressed 
in  tax  reduction,  nils  move  would  not 
only  result  in  a  stronger  and  better 
America,  but  it  might  Invite  a  construc- 
tive response  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  have  more  to  gain  t^^"  we 
from  a  reduction  of  military  q^endlng. 
They  have  deprived  themselves  of  the 
appliances,  automobiles,  attractive  cloth- 
ing, and  personal  comforts  which  we  take 
for  granted. 

The  cold  war  is  now  showing  some 
signs  ot  a  possible  limited  thaw.  In  bis 
inspired  address  to  the  NatlMi  last  Fri- 
day evening,  President  Bjennedy  de- 
scribed in  cautious  but  hopeful  terms  the 
larger  meaning  of  the  proposed  nuclear 
test  ban  as  a  first  important  step  to 
peace.  I  trust  that  after  careful  con- 
sideration the  Senate  wiU  lend  its  sup- 
port to  this  Initiative  for  peace. 

As  we  weigh  the  proposed  test-ban 
agreonent  we  can  usefully  take  into  ac- 
count three  factors  that  I  have  discussed 
today. 
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First,  when  both  sides  already  possess 
overkiU  capacity,  that  lessens  the  temp- 
tation for  either  side  to  break  the  test 


Second,  some  Americans  may  wonder 
if  the  next  steps,  after  a  test-ban  agiee- 
maat,  might  not  mean  deeUnkig  military 
spoMllng  and  a  sag  in  oar  economy.  I 
am  confidoit  that  practical  st^w  which 
I  have  outlined  for  prq;)aring  and  sup- 
porting economic  conversion  wiU  reas- 
sure our  people  on  this  count 

Third,  the  test-ban  agreement  can 
lead  to  savings  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  funds  hitherto  used  for 
large-scale  testing. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  otho*  pi%n  the 
proposed  test  ban.  The  myth  of  a  solid- 
ly united,  monolithic  Communist  bloc 
was  long  ago  thrown  in  doubt  by  Tito. 
But  how  much  more  signlfleant  is  the 
mounting  evidence  of  a  major  convul- 
sion of  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc.  We  should 
watch  these  new  developments  with 
caution,  knowing  well  that  whUe  Com- 
munist powers  may  differ  with  each 
other,  they  continue  to  tolHow  a  tyranni- 
cal system  that  is  aUen  to  American  de- 
mocracy. 

But  we  must  also  keep  free  from  a 
rigid  diplomacy  or  excessive  reliance  on 
arms  that  might  jeopardize  our  capacity 
to  exploit  tor  peace  these  fast-develop- 
ing changes  in  the  international  climate. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  the  late  Senator 
Brien  McMahon,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  made  two 
memorable  addresses  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  Connecticut  Senator 
warned  that  a  continuance  of  the  arms 
race  would  lead  sooner  or  later  to  ca- 
tastrophe, and  in  any  event  would  induce 
a  climate  of  fear  and  a  Govemment- 
controUed  aDocation  of  resources  that 
would  dry  up  the  wellsprings  of  American 
freedom  and  dignity.  The  Senator  con- 
cluded, on  March  1,  1950,  with  ttils 
warning: 

lir.  Preiiduit,  the  clock  i»  ticking,  tirving 
and  with  each  swing  of  the  pendxilum  the 
time  to  save  elvlIlBBtlon  grows  shorter. 
When  shaU  we  get  about  this  buslneas? 
Now.  or  when  Buesla  and  tbe  United  EKatee 
glower  at  one  another  from  ato>  competing 
ataoks  of  hydrogen  bombct 

We  have  arrived  at  (he  point  in  his- 
tory where  we  indeed  "glower  at  one  an- 
other from  atop  competing  stacks  of  hy- 
drogen bombs."  And  if  the  present 
trend  continues,  in  a  few  short  years,  a 
half  dozen,  and  then  a  dozen,  new  pow- 
ers win  climb  atop  their  hydrogen  stodc- 
plles  to  glower  at  their  frightened  neigh- 
bors. 

The  clock  which  Senator  McMahon 
heard  ticking  18  years  ago  is  stffl  ticking, 
but  our  ears  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  sound  that  we  scarcely  hear  it 
Yet,  scientists  of  our  day  flatly  assert 
that  if  we  do  not  reverse  the  arms  race, 
a  major  nuclear  accident  wfll  occur  be- 
tore  this  decade  ends  even  without  the 
intent  of  the  nuclear  powers.  And  how 
can  we  rest  secure  knowing  that  any  one 
of  three,  six  or  a  dozen  national  defense 
ministries  or  subordinate  miUtary  officers 
could  set  off  a.  nuclear  holocaust  through 
miscalculation,  impulsive  madness,  or 
simply  human  wickedness. 


There  are  powerful  options  of  peace 
as  weU  as  options  of  war.  StiU  alive  in 
the  world  is  a  faith  that  can  move  moun- 
tains if  we  win  only  seize  upon  it  From 
our  own  heritage  tbe  pWloaopby  of  Jef- 
ferscm  and  linwdn  queaks  with  a  voice 
that  is  more  dfectiv^  heard  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  Amjwrfo^  than  any 
number  of  nuclear  explosions  or  moon 
shots.  A  conscientious  effort  on  our  part 
to  eliminate  excessive  nuclear  stockpil- 
ing win  give  that  voice  of  peace  and  rea- 
son an  even  clearer  tone. 

I  pray  that  our  country  wlU  in  every 
possible  way  use  its  unique  power  w^ 
ianvusace  on  the  side  of  peace.  I  know 
that  is  what  President  Kennedy  and  his 
administration  seek.  I  am  sure  that  is 
the  sense  of  the  Otmgress  and  the  Ameri- 
can veapie.  I  even  dare  to  believe  that 
is  what  Mr.  E3uiiBhchev  and  his  peoide 
have  come  to  accq;>t  as  the  only  condi- 
tion of  their  survlvaL 

Both  AnrmHoouM  imj  Bumjans  must 
make  a  choice  betwen  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  Negotiatcna  of  the  test-ban  i»o- 
posal  have  oast  their  lot  on  the  side  of 
hope  and  life.  The  further  steps  to 
peace  wiU  be  torturous  and  hard,  but 
they  lead,  however  slowly,  away  from 
catastrophe  toward  salvation. 

If  we  hold  fast  to  that  course,  taking 
into  account  the  new  oonditiona  of 
American  security,  g«»«ftr^M«M»^  ^e  oome 
win  caU  us  blessed,  and,  as  peacemaken, 
we  shaU  know  the  Scriptural  promise: 
Hie  Lord  wlU  glTe  etrengtli  vnto  bte 
people;  the  Lord  wiU  bleas  his  peoyle  with 
peace. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pierident,  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  readliw  the 
address  delivered  by  the  aeboiaiSy  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  this  privi- 
lege having  been  given  to  me  last  night 

Mr.  President  the  scholarly  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
OovESN]  certainly  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  tbe  realitica  «f  ow  ttmes.  He 
has  plaoed  in  perspective  aqieets  of 
American  security  which  are  timely, 
tbooght-prorokbig,  and.  in  my  opinion, 
valid.  I  congratulate  Senator  MoQovBW 
and  assure  him  that  I  consider  his  posi- 
tion to  be  k>gicaL  It  le  a  ptivilese  to 
associate  myself  with  his  cogcnl  and 
rational  remarks. 

Is  there  competent  refutatkm  of  the 
Senator's  suggestion  that  "the  United 
States  now  has  a  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  excess  of  any  conceivaUe 
need?"  If  so,  the  picture  sboukl  be 
darifled  for  those  of  us  who  bold  tbe 
view  that  our  caantry'B  present  nuclear 
wariiead  stocks  Include  a  substantial  * 
"overkiU"  capacity. 

llie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
correctly  stated  thaT  "present  leveb  of 
mmtaxy  aooMjag  and  miUtary  foreign 
aid  are  distorting  our  economy,  wasting 
our  human  resources,  and  restricting 
our  leadership  m  the  world."  And  he 
has  said  with  insight  that  "diverting 
some  of  our  present  and  proposed  miU- 
tary spending  to  constructive  inveet- 
ments  both  at  home  and  abroad  wlU 
produce  a  stronger  and  more  effective 
America,  improve  the  quaUty  of  our  Uves, 
and  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
peace."   Perhaps  there  is  a  difference  in 
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▼tews  of  the 
tbe 


llw  eattant  and  ttM  natnnof  our 
X 1  ooM  iMive  DO 
•bi(>k  dtvertiBc  ootiiider- 
mUitaxy 
to 


nil  mjr  eontloll  m  that  ttie  neurlty  of 
on  wwnomtc  And  po- 
miUtery  oompetonce. 
UkMurpMNd  miUti  tj  power  In  comliina- 
tlOB  wttii  mntm  of  prsve  economic  weak- 
!•  not  a  mani  'estatlon  of  KMind  ae- 
polier.    He  net  result  can  be 
li  tetnational    political 


ZiSt  OS  not  over] 
population 
MmflUop 
sny  on  Ineomes 
famttj,  or 


It 


the  fact  that  the 
1960  dladosed  that 
were  Uvlnc  In  pov- 
$1,000  per  jear  per 
means  that  30  to 
ao  perewat  of  our  cfMaens  are  wltboat  ac- 
InijliiS  power  In  this 
deflelent  edneatkm — 
— Inadequate  nutrl- 
honslng  and  a  leas 
than  adequate  qnillty  of  medleal  care. 
AnottMr  residt  Is  i»  rlslBs  proportion  of 
rejects  from  the  lUectlve  Senrtoe  Sys- 
heoanse  of  Uta^aey  defects.   For  too 

eroslan  of  h<^ 
for  a  decent  Vfe  ind  a  meaningful  fu- 
ture. 
The  wasting  of  h  mum  cmahilttles  rep« 


of  our  Watian. 
home  and  an 


of  the  basic  resource 
TUs  qwDs  insecurity  at 
unifooeptable  society  for 


Virginia    that  are 


The  atalas  of  tqe  Appalachian  region 

lumerous  In  West 
n  urgent  need  of  eco- 
Tlie  time  has 
truth  it  |s  overdue— to  regard 
ttJB  as  part  of  tit  >  mkirlty  agenda  for 
oar  Mation's  securil  f. 

Mr.  Praaldent.  tii »  Junior  Senator  from 
South  DalDota  has  handled  the  current 
daf anae  aaaumpUoi »  phaae  of  his  pres- 
antatfton  with  skU.  He  has  set  forth 
with  daxlty  the  s(  tesaes  of  the  Soviet- 
Amertean  "overkll ."  m  Us  discussion 
of  "a  proposed  ana  i  budget  adjustment." 
the  fltaiator  from  South  Dakota  ez- 
confUlence  hat  *there  is  enough 
Md  bralnpc  war  among  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  a  ms  experts  to  elimi- 
nate $5  billion  of  p  oposed  q)endlng  that 
goes  bavond  our  de  ense  needs."  lahare 
his  eonfldenee  in  tb  Is  reqMct.  and  I  agree 
with  his  obaervat  on  that  the  careful 
pruning  of  upward  to  $lS  blllian  of  excess 
frem  the  defense  lodget  "could  enable 
us  to  strengthen  oi  r  overall  national  se- 
eurltsr."  There  ma  t  be  capable  planning 
for  eonverrimi  to  a  peace  economy  even 
In  this  so-called  pe  lod  of  peace,  and  the 
Senator's  reeomme  adatlons  in  this  area 
are  commendable.  There  are  weaknesses 
in  an  arms  proiurement  dominated 
economy.  Surely  t  le  military-industrial 
complex  doea  neei  to  be  broufl^t  into 
perqiMctlve  soflBda  tly  to  remind  us  that 
we  have  "aourees  o  strength,  of  presage 
and  intonational  leadership  based  on 
other  than  nuclear  bombs."  We  do  have 
the  numerous  unmet  public  needs  so 
carefully   deUneatid   in   the   Senator's 


forthright  speech. 


The  giving  of  sub- 


stance to  these  unfilled  public  needs  is 
certainly  a  laudable  and  logical  alter- 
native to  budgeting  and  wastefully 
vending  our  reoouroea  on  "overkill"  ca- 
pacity. 

If  we  wonder  out  kMid  about  this  "over- 
kffl"  and  ask  the  pertinent  question  posed 
by  Senator  MoOovmr,  we  are  not  akme 
In  being  of  inquiring  nature  concerning 
the  defense  budlget  In  fact,  we  are 
really  expanding  on  a  significant  com- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  Uhlted 
States  at  the  50th  anniversary  diimer  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  President 
said: 

X  dont  know  iihj  It  la  that  catpauUttirM 
wbleh  dial  with  th«  enf  oro«iiMnt  of  th«  min- 
imum wage,  that  ^ml  with  th«  problem  of 
■ohool  (Irapouti.  of  rstndnlng  worker*,  of  un- 
■kUled  labor— aU  the  problem*  that  are  *o 
mneh  with  u*  In  the  1900'*— why  they  arc 
Alway*  regarded  a*  the  waste  In  budget,  and 
the  expenditure*  for  defenae  are  always  re- 
garded a*  the  untouchable  items  of  the 
budget. 

lilr.  President,  I  share  the  attitude  of 
discerning  dtiaens  who  desire  that  this 
country  be  prepared  to  defend  itself— 
that  we  have  a  defense  force  second  to 
none.  But  my  response  is  In  the  af- 
firmative to  our  colleague's  Inquiry  if 
tbe  time  has  come  "to  question  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  adding  to  defense 
and  security  by  a^*l<ig  more  and  more 
to  the  nuclear  stockpUe." 

In  fact,  in  my  travels  and  in  meet- 
ing with  nimierous  wad  varied  groups. 
I  have  detected  a  common  denominator 
in  a  new  note  of  seriousness  and  gravity 
of  purpose.  It  is  doubtless  related  to 
some  extent  to  the  generally  somber 
atmosphere  of  world  affairs  and  the 
crossroads  at  which  we  find  ourselves 
today.  Yet  this  feeling  is  not  solely  In 
response  to  any  temporary  emergency. 

It  stems  from  the  growing  awareness 
of  the  need  for  reappraisal  In  all  sectors 
of  our  society,  and  certainly  for  reevalu- 
ations  of  many  policies  and  practices  of 
government.  It  Is  as  though  we  know 
that  we  are  approaching — or  have  al- 
ready reached— one  of  the  great 
watersheds  of  history,  and  that  it  is  now 
time  for  us  to  take  stock  of  ourselves,  to 
reexamine  our  basic  assumptions,  and 
clearly  to  define  our  individual  and — 
perhaps  more  Important-^-our  national 
goals. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. I  am  most  grateful  for  his  presen- 
tation in  this  form. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  what  he 
has  said  this  afternoon.  I  think  any  one 
of  us  who  laimches  Into  a  subject  as 
complex  as  our  def  oise  budget  does  so 
with  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation,  be- 
cause admittedly  It  Is  a  difflcult  area  for 
us  to  appndse  and  imderstand.  So,  Mr. 
President,  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  long  has  had 
great  Interest  in  and  concern  with  the 
defense  of  our  country,  is  certainly  re- 
assuring to  me.  for  he  speaks  with  unique 
appreciation  of  one  of  the  basic  points 
which  I  am  trying  to  make;  namely,  that 
the  overall  strength  of  our  society  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  condition  of  our 
armaments,  but  also  on  the  health  of  our 
econcnny. 


\ 


The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
been  a  leader  In  the  Congress  In  woiMng 
for  a  healthier  and  a  stronger  economy 
for  his  State  and  for  the  entire  Nation. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  especially  ap- 
preciate his  remarits.  and  I  thank  him 
for  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  brlefiy 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  NxL- 
soif  In  the  chah:).  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Peimsylvanla? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  am  hamiy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Unlike  the  Senator  fnnn 
West  Vhrginia.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read— I  want  both  to  read  it 
and  to  study  tt  carefully— the  address 
which  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakoto.  Is  now  making. 

Unfortunately.  I  have  an  appointment 
which  will  take  me  out  of  town,  and  at 
this  point  I  shaU  have  to  leave  the 
Chamber.  But  I  wish  to  say  I  am  taking 
his  speech  with  me;  and.  Judging  from 
what  I  have  heard  so  far.  I  oertalnly 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  courage  In  attack- 
ing this  very  comidex  subject  I  thor- 
oughly agree  that  our  military  budget 
needs  most  careful  scrutiny  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  in  former  years 
it  has  pot  received  that  scrutiny. 

I  myself  expect  to  have  something  to 
say  on  the  matter  at  a  later  date. .  Mean- 
while, I  thank  my  friend  for  yleldhig  to 
me;  and  again  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  his  generous 
and  helpful  remaika, 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  today  rendering  our  Na- 
ticm  a  real  and  needful  public  service. 

For  nearly  5  years  I  have  been  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Aercmautlcal 
and  Space  Sciences,  and  I  am  presently 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  C(»n- 
mittee.  As  a  member  of  those  commit- 
tees. I  have  also  been  attending  the 
preparedness  hearings  which  now  are 
in  progress,  and  this  afternoon  I  shall 
continue  to  attend  them.  What  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  saying  ccmfirms  what  we  are 
learning  through  our  efforts  and  our 
studies. 

Throughout  the  latter  2  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  I  supported 
practically  in  its  entirety  the  defense 
program  of  the  President.  I  have  done 
likewise  during  this  administration  and 
shall  always  vote  to  maintain  the  United 
States  as  the  most  powerful  Nation  that 
ever  existed  under  the  bending  sky  of 
Ood.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  most  impressively  laid  the  facts  be- 
fore the  Senate,  before  the  citiaens  of 
his  State,  and  the  dtiams  of  every  ^;ate 
in  the  Union.  The  situation  he  has  dis- 
cussed is  almost  self-evident;  and  I  am 
qviite  persuaded  by  what  he  is  saying 
today.     In  past  years  we  have  appro- 
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prlated  huge  sums  of  money  for  the  de- 
t&aae  of  our  country  and  for  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  spatce,  which  is  interrelated, 
of  course,  with  our  defense  program. 
However,  the  amount  of  money  requested 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  so  stupen- 
dous— for  defense  alone  we  are  asked  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  $1  billion  for 
every  week  in  the  year — that.  led  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  I  want  him  to  know  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  glad  to 
be  a  f  (diower  in  the  ranks.  We  should 
be  thankful  to  our  great  leader  in  the 
White  House  that  we  are  about  to  take 
that  hopeful  first  step  toward  peace  and 
that  perhaps  the  necessity  for  these 
stiq^endous  appropriations  will  not  be  as 
real  in  the  future. 

I  am  glad  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

He  knows,  as  all  the  rest  of  aU  us  do. 
that  the  taxpayers  are  sweating  and 
.  sweating.  Certainly  we  are  overq;>end- 
ing,  as  he  is  pointing  out,  in  the  space 
and  defense  effort;  and  I  know  that  later 
on  he  and  other  Senators  wOl  take  a 
sharp  look  at  these  expendltiires  and  also 
at  those  for  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  program  was  called  mutual  securi- 
ty. I  feel  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try should  be  thankful  that  the  presoit 
administration  has  been  absolutely  hon- 
est and  is  calling  the  program  by  its  prop- 
er connotation — "foreign   assistance" 

instead  of  "mutual  security." 

Then  is  promise  of  a  breakthrough 
which  would  eventually  save  the  taxpay- 
ers of  our  coimtxy  billions  of  dollars. 
F^m  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  said,  we  know 
that  this  can  be  done.  I  shidi  fight  along- 
side or  behind  him  later  in  this  session 
when  he  takes  further  leadership,  as  he 
has  taken  leadership  today,  in  reapprais- 
ing in  a  realistic  manner  the  appropria- 
tl(ms  for  our  Armed  Fbrces  and  the 
iU>propriations  requested  for  the  space 
program. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  an  opportunttgr 
is  being  presented  by  the  ritgMngi^iiyhfd 
Senator.  He  is  rendering  a  real  and 
needful  service  to  the  people  of  tbe 
united  States.  His  constituents  in  that 
great  State  of  South  Dakota  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  and  glad  that  they 
sent  Obosgk  McOovnui  to  the  Senate.  I 
congratulate  him  indeed  for  what  he  is 
doing  today. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  very  in- 
spiring and  helpful  remarks.  What  he 
has  said  comes  with  particular  cogency, 
not  merely  because  of  his  background, 
experience,  and  knowledge  as  a  member 
of  those  committees  that  are  charged 
particularly  with  the  defense  of  our 
country,  but  also  because  he  himself  has 
been  a  soldier  in  time  of  war.  I  cannot 
think  of  anyone  ^i^om  I  would  rather 
have  by  my  side  as  a  friend,  either  In 
peacetime  or  wartime,  than' the  Senate 
from  Ohio.  So  I  am  deeply  grateful  tor 
what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  tbe 
Senator  very  much. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PreBident» 
first  of  all  I  wish  to  «^mwmai^  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  fthmiiowging  address,  for  the  forth- 
rightness  and  courage  of  his  remarks, 
and  for  the  provocative  nature  of  his 
discussion.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Is  one  of  our  most  gifted  Mem- 
bers. When  he  speaks  in  the  Senate  on 
matters  of  high  public  policy,  everyone 
should  give  serious  thought  to  his  utter- 
ances. 

I  know  him  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  great 
student  of  history  and  of  curr^it  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  events. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  on  his 
support  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
which,  as  he  has  indicated,  is  a  signif- 
icant step  forward  in  the  process  of  se- 
curing a  Just  and  enduring  peace.  As 
the  Senator  has  so  well  noted  and  docu- 
mented in  his  remarks,  peace  is  a  proc- 
ess, which  requires  constant  effort,  end- 
less patience,  and  resolute  purpose. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  agreement,  which 
has  been  initialed  in  Moscow,  and  ia  to 
be  signed  by  the  Secretuy  of  State,  and 
then  brought  to  this  body  for  d^Ewtte  and, 
I  trust,  overwhelming  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  represents  initiative  by  the 
United  States  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

How  refreshing  and  encouraging  it  is 
to  note  that  our  President,  our  Oovem- 
ment,  and  Members  of  Congress  have 
urged  repeatedly  that  we  have  the  forti- 
tude and  courage  and  sense  of  confidence 
and  Justice  to  proceed  with  these  nego- 
tiati<His  in  an  effort  to  find  the  path  to 
peace.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  address  at  American  Uni- 
versity, offered  to  the  world  a  formula 
for  peace.  Just  as  he  had  before  the 
United  Nations  in  September  of  1961,  in 
a  speedi  which  has  become  known  as  the 
address  on  the  peace  race.  Every  Amer- 
ican ought  to  read  that  speech. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  year,  1963, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  win 
(mce  again  go  to  the  XTtaited  Nations 
General  Assembly  and  outUne  step  by 
step  the  program  that  America  places 
before  the  world  to  reduce  the  unbe- 
lievable burden  of  arms,  and  to  bring 
about  steps  and  processes  which  can 
lend  themselves  to  peaceful  settlements 
of  disputes  and  to  a  more  peaceful  world. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  an  article  which  was  brought  to 
my  attention  not  long  ago.    The  article 
reminds  us  of  the  incredible  cost  of  mili- 
tary budgets.  It  reads: 
AaM*   B*CB   CkMT*   $14  IfnxxoK   Houblt— 
UNrncD  States  and  Sovxkt  Aooottmt  wkm  7S 
PxaczifT  OF  Bxm — AaaoMa  Total  15  ICnxioir 
Mnr 

Washznotok.  February  28.— The  world  Is 
spending  $14  million  an  hour— on  arm*  and 
armies. 

The  United  States  and  the  Sovtet  xrnkm 
together  spend  about  73  pereent  of  the 
total— $88  bUUon  a  year. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  arms  race  is  about  $40  » 
year  for  each  man.  woman,  and  child  now 
IlTing. 

Xr  the  world  were  to  pool  this  money  for 
peaoefnl  purposes,  the  average  annual  eash 
tneame  of  1.300  mUUoa  people  who  m^te 
lass  than  $100  a  year  eovM  be  more  than 
doubled. 

Adequate  housing  could  be  provided  for 
340  million  famlUe*  In  underdeveloped  na- 
tions.  In  *ame  place*  house*  are  being  built 


for  as  Uttle  as  $378  to  $000  each.  The  money 
goe*  for  material  only. 

The  hungry  among  the  worlds  t  bOUoa 
people  eoold  be  fed,  the  alck  provMMI  wtth 

medleal  < 


An  abaoiute  end  to  the  arma  race  would 
release  the  eonrtruetlve  — >*«fl«rf  of  at  least 
15  million  men  now  In  training  to  kill  «»^|i 
othw. 

This,  however,  does  not  teU  the  whole 
story.  One  of  the  world's  rulc*-o(-thumb  Is 
that  at  least  four  men  must  labor  to  keep 
one  soldier  armed,  fed.  and  soppUed. 

Thiu,  an  end  to  the  arms  race  would  en- 
able 75  million  men  to  turn  to  peaoeful  tasks. 

An  uncounted  number  of  sdsntlsts.  now 
bending  their  brains  to  ^sgfn  #tw^  better 
means  of  mass  destruction,  could  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  stars  or  dig  Into  the  secret 
of  life  Itstif . 

The  United  States  Is  spending  more  on 
armaments  than  any  other  nation — $4S  bU- 
llon  a  year  for  missiles,  manpower,  tanks, 
guns,  ships,  atomic  explosives,  and  mmtary 
aldtoalllea. 


nrrr-rtvm  pbcsnt  or  wmntr 
That  figures  out  to  65  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  total  budget.  It  Is  rac«h- 
ly  0.3  pooent  of  the  United  Statse*  gross 
national  product,  the  value  d  aU  gootk  and 
Bervicas— which  Is  now  about  $600  bUUoa  a 
year. 

Although  the  arms  race  Is  ooatly.  the 
people  of  this  country  are  prepared  to 
pay  the  cost,  until  we  can  obtain  the  eon- 
ditions  and  the  commitments  wttfeh  wlU 
make  possiUe  a  Just  and  endurlmr  peace. 

I  noted  ttiat  the  Senator  from  Sooth 
Dakota  carefully  stated  that  national  se- 
curity and  national  prqiarednesB  are  es- 
smtial  even  as  we  seek  the  peace.  Tk> 
achieve  true  and  lasting  peace  we  must 
remain  sufllciently  strong  to  defend  our 
vital  interests  and  the  vital  interesta  of 
the  enttre  free  world. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  once 
again. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yidd. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
ten:  frran  MfnneBota,  the  diattngulfllied 
majority  irtiip.  for  the  remarks  he  has 
made  today  wlUi  reference  to  what  I 
have  had  to  say. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  test  ban  pro- 
posal that  Is  about  to  be  signed  In  Mos- 
cow, In  whldi  eeremony  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  participate,  ia  a  inonu- 
moit  to  him  and  his  leadersh^.  No 
Senator  has  worked  more  dtt^«ntly  or 
OTo*  a  longer  period  tbne  on  the  ban- 
ning of  nuclear  tests  than  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  particularly 
appreciate  what  he  had  to  say  about  my 
remarks,  because  I  know  he  piaees  first 
aiMl  foremost,  as  we  all  do,  the  successful 
negotiation  and  signing  and  ratiflcatkm 
of  the  nudear  test  ban. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  ttiat  nothing 
I  have  said  today  win  be  Interpreted  in 
any  way  to  indicate  that  I  would  raise 
any  question  about  the  signing  of  this  all 
Important  agreement 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  hts  remarks 
and  wldi  him  wtH  as  he  goes  with  our 
colleagues  on  ttito  Important  mission. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  BCr.  President.  I  wish 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  tn  extending  my  oooqdl- 
ments  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  think  he  may  have  made,  this 


H9iM 


mad  vtth 
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But*  BO  Bftlter, 
Z  oomot 


,  ttie  mo  rt  important  addren  of 

I  4tah  tilt  Cbamber  had 

IlMpo  ttmt 

nol  tadkate  ttmt  ve 

eanglit  op  In  tbe 

of  the  m4dear  arms  raee,  iHileh 

to  oatastroiiiie,  that 

only  to  tbe  wind. 

It  was  a  oouraieous 

ifaoald  take  to  heart. 

I  or  tpoold  the  Senator 

fkom  Sooth  Dakopi  want  me  to  lay,  on 

1  of  his  remarlEs.  that 
I  And  mya^  In  e<4ni>lete  agreement  with 
eaeh  praposlllon  h  b  has  madai  However, 
the  feasle  Isbqbb  hi  f  has  raised  have  tnra- 
Med  flse  deeply  for  a  knw  time.  If 
NapoleoB  was  xlid  It  when  he  said,  to  the 
age  of  timck.  pn  powder,  that  war  is 
modi  too  tanpor  snt  to  be  left  up  to 
the  fenerala.  thei  how  much  tmer  that 
is  today,  l^rthls  n  oelear  age.  when  total 
mian  the  eztinetion  of 


to  better  dis- 
responsfbillty  for  passing  upon 
We  cannot  Imto 
who  preside  over  the 
himself,  or. 
in  miform.  We 
)f  the  CbleCs  of  Staff; 
tt  wHI  have  great  nflnenoe  with  us.  We 
want  tbe  jodgmint  of  the  President. 
who  beats  tbe  hpavy  responsibility  of 

mcaiief.    But  tbe 
lln  Congreas  tbe  power 
tbe  si»  of  our  military 
I  fee    we  have  tended  too 
■neb  to  rubbers  amp  the  reoommoi- 


to  tbe 
to  the 
want  tbe  eoimsel 


tbe 


that  oooM  to  us  from  the  Ptax- 
wttboot  mi  King  the  kind  of  erlti- 
eal  analyais  that  the  Senator  from  South 
ladEota  has  atteiipted  this  afternoon. 
We  eaaaot  any  la  cer  ttOxk  this  re«an- 
sBriltty.  Ihe  quei  tions  the  Senator  has 
raised  are  mneh  oo  central,  much  too 
fundamental  to  tt  e  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  aU  etn  intian,  for  us  to  dis- 
Ughtly. 
m  saying  that»  [do  not  mean  to  die- 
in  any  w^  tbe  depth  of  the 

to  peace, 

or  tbe  great  effort  he  has  made  to  find 
oat  of  ma  ikind's  «*"*"*— «^    He 

win  re  vend  to  that  leader- 
sbi»  by  rattf^rlng  the  limited  nuclear 
tsat  ban  treaty  wl^ch  could  be  the  first 

and  safer  workL 
thfc  agenda  betee  Ccm- 
the  future  of  the  de- 
much  broader  than 
tbe  IsBoee  poeed  fek  tbe  teet  ban  treaty. 
The  aemee  render  d  by  the  Senator  from 
Sooth  Dakota  todi  y  is  to  can  our  acten- 
tlSB  to  the  bigger  questions  that  relate 
to  our  national  so  urity  and  the  kind  of 
diftnee  program  i «  ought  to  sustain  in 
ttie  years  ahead  t  b  giTc  us  aU  possible 
security  and.  at  tl  le  same  time,  to  con- 
fine our  course  to  1  be  rsaUties  of  the  nu- 
dear  age  in  which  ve  Uve. 

The  flimafrir  fnm  South  Dakota  has 
performed  a  notal  le  serriee.  Item  that 
his  «wech  is  in  the  Raoosa.  I  hope  it  wffl 
be  widely  circulati  d.  I  hope  that  every 
Senator  wffl  give  it  doee  attention.  I 
hope  the  prem  wl  1  report  it.  that  the 
cotnmnlstB  wffl  w  Igh  tt.  and  that  the 
American  people  bemsdves  may  have 
en  opportunity  to  pueees  it.  I  am  proud 


gnaSk  In  tecme  of 

is 


that  the  Soiator  from  South  Dakota, 
who  comes  so  recently  to  this  body,  has 
dared  to  look  a  sacred  cow  in  the  teeth. 

Itaw  others  must  begtai  to  kwk  too. 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  courage. 

Mr.  NEEiSOIf .  lir.  President,  I  should 
like  to  Join  the  Senators  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  making  a  brief  obeervation 
about  the  apeech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
QovBtHl.  I  Join  In  o(»nmendlng  him  for 
a  thoughtful  and  penetrating  analjrsis 
and  evaluation  of  the  aU-consumlng  is- 
sue of  our  time. 

The  Senator  ftom  South  Dakota  came 
to  tbe  Senate  with  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  as  a  bomber  pilot  In  the 
Second  World  War;  as  a  distinguished 
professor;  and  as  a  Director  of  Food  for 
Peace.  He  is  using  his  considerable  tal- 
ents in  making  a  fruitful  ocmtrlbution 
to  the  diacussl<m  of  the  issues  that  face 
our  country. 

Ever  since  World  War  n,  unfortu- 
nately, it  seems  to  me  that  the  central 
core  of  the  discussion  of  America's  role 
in  the  world  has  revcdred  around  the 
military-sdentiflc  Tlewpoint.  It  ought 
to  be  understood  by  the  public  and  by 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  military- 
sdentiflc  complex  is  but  a  piece  of  the 
total  reality;  that  the  total  reality  in  the 
world  involves  considerations  of  politics, 
religion,  sociology,  economics,  and  phi- 
losophy; and  that  the  role  to  be  played 
by  Congress  in  the  evaluation  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  involves  a  much  broader  role 
than  merely  consideration  of  military 
and  seientiflc  matters.  This  issue  must 
be  discussed  as  part  of  the  total  picture. 
The  retq;>onsiblllty  of  the  milltaiy  is  much 
narrower. 

The  finest  part  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
was  to  can  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  Congress  much  broader  aapects  of 
the  total  picture  than  have  been  given 
consideration  in  the  past. 

Since  January.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
a  series  of  discussions,  conferences,  and 
luncheons,  with  the  Senator  f  rcxn  South 
Dakota  about  the  very  issues  he  dis- 
cussed today. 

I  have  been  pleaaed  and  it  has  been 
hdpful  to  me  to  have  the  benefit  of  hia 
thoughtful  ideas.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  in  a 
few  days  I  Intend  to  Join  in  the  debate 
on  the  issue  which  has  been  discussed 
today  by  the  Senator.  I  shaU  do  so  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  a 
modest  contribution  to  a  broader  dis- 
cussion of  the  issuee  at  stake  today  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minneeota  very  much. 

Mr.  Presidait.  I  wish  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  high  compliments  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  bis 
notable  veech  this  afternoon.  I  am 
familiar  with  its  contents,  and  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  them. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  NBLsoir]  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
gratification  to  tboee  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  for  some  years  have  been  battling 
for  a  frontal  attaA  on  the  problem  of 
American  military  aid.  to  find  in  the  new 
group  of  Senators  men  such  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  are  giving  to  us  a 


new  and  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
this  very  <rid  and  trouldeeome  queetion. 

Later  this  af terxmon  I  shan  9eak  at 
stme  length  in  regard  ta  the  problem  of 
mlUtary  aid.  I  have  Just  returned  from 
Peru,  where  I  represented  the  President 
as  his  Q^edal  Ambassador  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  President  of  Peru. 
I  was  there  for  5  days,  and  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  speak  with  repreeentattves 
of  a  good  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  weU  as  with  the  U^.  Oovem- 
ment  representatives  connected  with  oiir 
various  foreign  service  programs  abroad. 
I  also  had  an  c^portunity  to  Wry  on  a 
considerable  number  of  ccnrvmations 
with  American  business  trome  in  Peru. 

I  have  come  back  more  ^ 

than  ever  before  to  press  the  flj^t  I  have 
been  making  in  the  Senate  for  a  cut- 
back in  our  military  aid.  not  only  in  Latin 
America,  but  around  the  world,  because 
in  my  Judgment  it  is  a  sho^dng  waste — 
to  the  ttme  of  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars— of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money. 

We  shan  have  a  stronger  security  pro- 
gram if  we  QDcnd  less,  and  if  we  face  the 
fact  that,  after  aU,  much  of  the  miUtary 
aid — for  which  we  are  spending  huge 
sums  of  money — ^would  be  of  no  help 
whatever  to  us  in  time  of  war,  for  this 
mintary  aid  pertains  to  a  miUtary  situa- 
tion in  the  world  that  now  is  pass6;  an 
it  is  doing  in  many  particulars  is  main- 
taining in  certain  countries  a  status  on 
the  part  of  the  mffitary  class.  But  it  is 
doing  irreparable  damage  to  the  prestige 
of  the  muted  States,  for  we  cannot  rec- 
oncile these  minions  of  doUars  of  miU- 
tary aid  with  the  needs  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
that  have  to  be  won  over  to  freedom. 
We  should  be  spending  the  money  for 
bread,  rather  than  for  mffltary  aid. 

So  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has.  in  his  eloquent  and 
magnificent  way.  taken  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  reaUy  as  a  great 
teacher,  for  we  are  talking  about  an 
educational  problem.  We  must  teach 
the  American  people  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  miUtary  aid;  and  next 
we^  I  intend  to  discuss — within  the  re- 
strictions of  secrecy — some  of  the  things 
the  ComptroUer  General  has  been  ad- 
vising us  as  our  officer— for  he  is  a  con- 
gressional officer— concerning  the  shock- 
ing waste  that  exists  around  the  world 
in  connection  with  American  miUtary 
equipment,  for  which  the  American  tax- 
payers have  been  paying,  to  their  great 
detriment. 

So,  BCr.  President,  I  shaU  close  these 
comments  now — to  pick  them  up  again 
later  this  afternoon.  But  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  now— at  the  earUest  possible 
moment — ^to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  to  thank  htm  for 
the  great  assistance  he  Is  giving  to  the 
cause  for  which  we  have  been  fighting 
for  some  time,  here  In  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  spoke 
about  his  intention  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter next  week  or  later.  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  am 
going  to  give  him  an  <n»portunity  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  connection  with  a  series  of 
Morse  amendmentfr  to  the  foreign  aid 
bin.  for  these  Mont  amendments,  which 
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win  be  offered  countiy  by  oountry,  for 
the  time  has  come  to  name  them,  al- 
though the  State  Department  does  not 
want  them  named.  I  am  going  to  give 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  aU 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  the  question  of 
making  reductions  in  miUtary  aid  in 
country  after  country.  If  we  reduce 
that  aid,  we  increase  the  chances  of 
peace  in  the  world,  and,  in  my  Judgment, 
we  thus  perform  a  great  service  to  our 
Qovemment's  foreign  aid  program. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  mcunent  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  wlU  give  the  Senate 
some  indication  of  the  program  for  next 
week.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iifinnesota  knows, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  wlU  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next 

The  pending  business  is  Calendar  No. 
358.  HJl.  5888.  the  appropriation  biU  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

FoUowing  that,  next  week,  the  Senate 
win  take  up  at  appropriate  times  the 
NASA  authorization  biU,  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  reported;  Calendar' 357. 
the  so-caUed  Domestic  Peace  Corps  bffl, 
or  National  Service  Corps  biU;  the 
bracerb  biU.  whiidi  I  understand  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
reported  yesterday,  this  time  with  a  fuU 
quorum  present  in  person;  and  the  miU- 
tary pay  biU. 

So  whUe  the  Senate  wiU  adjourn  from 
today  imtil  Tuesday,  I  lu^e  Senators  to 
be  on  hand  for  the  ronainder  of  next 
week,  because  there  wiU  be  important 
pnvoeed  legislation  to  consider,  and 
there  wiU  be  votes  beginning  on  Tues- 
day.      

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


THE    LATIN     AMERICAN    COBCMON 
MARKET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bfr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  to  my  coUeagues 
an  article  excerpted  from  Latin  American 
Business  Highlights,  a  quarterly  pub- 
lication of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
This  article  points  out  another  important 
step  that  is  being  taken  in  the  Central 
American  program  of  economic  integra- 
tion— the  establishment  of  a  Central 
American  Common  Market.  This  orga- 
nization came  into  being  in  slow  stages, 
over  a  period  of  12  years;  and  its  prog- 
ress has  not  been  easy.    But  today  there 

are  five  countries  participating Costa 

Rica,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  Honduras, 
and  Nicaragua.  In  a  relatively  short 
time,  this  group  has  accomplished  the 
elimination  of  trade  barriers  from  about 
half  the  trade  of  member  coimtries.  with 
more  to  be  freed  by  1965  or  sooner;  the 
standardization  of  external  tariffs  on 
over  80  percent  of  aU  commodities;  the 
beginning  of  a  regional  development 
bank;  and  machinery  for  resolving  dis- 
putes arising  among  members  of  the  new 
union. 


I  cannot  emphasiee  too  strongly  the 
rewards  to  be  reaped  from  such  a  imion. 
The  difficulties  are  many  and  varied,  to 
be  sure,  and  growth  wlU  be  hampered 
by  the  necessity  to  develop  transp(Hta- 
tion,  power,  and  education;  but  the 
economic  pattern  has  been  cut  efficiently, 
and  I  am  confident  that  this  organiza- 
tion WiU  f oUow  it  to  economic  prosperity. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the 
article  "The  Central  American  Common 
Market  and  Country  Highlights— Central 
America,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Tm  CXMISAL  AmSICAN  Ck»CMOM  MaUCBT  AMD 

ConWT«T  HIORLIGBT8 CxirnUI.   AlOBXCA 

TBX  CKNTKAL  AlOCBICAM  COICMON  wa»»»t 

The  signing  thla  sxinuner  by  Coeta  Rica  of 
the  General  Treaty  tot  Central  American 
Economic  Integration  marks  another  impor- 
tant step  In  the  development  of  the  Central 
American  program  of  economic  Integration 
(CAPEI) — the  so-caUed  Central  American 
Common  Market.  This  brought  the  mem- 
bership to  five  coxmtnes:  Costa  Rica,  El  Sal- 
vador. Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 

In  the  few  years  since  Its  beginning  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  has  ac- 
complished the  elimination  of  trade  barriers 
on  about  half  the  trade  of  member  coun- 
tries, with  more  to  be  freed  by  1966  or  soon- 
er; the  standardization  of  external  tariffs  on 
over  80  percent  of  all  commodities;  the  be- 
ginning of  a  regional  development  bank;  and 
machinery  for  resolving  disputes  arising 
among  members  of  the  new  union. 

Vntangling  the  treaties 

This  substantial  accomplishment  is  the  re- 
sult of  nximerous  treaties,  agreements  and 
protocols  signed  during  the  past  4  years. 
Although  the  most  recent  and  important  of 
these  documents  Is  the  General  Treaty  on 
Central  American  Integration,  it  Is  helpful  to 
review  some  of  its  prectirsors — not  merely  for 
historical  Interest,  but  because  the  general 
treaty  contains,  or  refers  to,  much  that  went 
into  earlier  accords. 

The  first  major  step  toward  Central  Ameri- 
can integration  came  in  Jime  1951  at  the 
yearly  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America.  At 
that  time,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Central 
American  representatives,  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Economic  Cooperation  Committee  was 
set  up  to  study  the  problems  of  economic 
union.    It  held  its  first  meeting  in  19S2. 

Over  the  next  6  years  the  Committee  ham- 
mered out  two  draft  treaties,  one  dealing 
with  elimination  of  internal  customs  barriers 
and  setting  up  common  external  tariffs,  and 
the  other  defining  the  so-called  integration 
industries.  Theee  drafts,  with  some  revi- 
sions, were  signed  by  the  presidents  of  the 
five  countries  on  June  10, 1968. 

Hie  first  of  theee  was  the  multilateral 
treaty,  which  provides  for  setting  up  a  cus- 
toms imion  among  the  five  countries  and  de- 
fines a  unified  customs  nomenclature  tot  the 
area.  It  listed  some  200  commodities  of 
which  the  Import  and  export  duties  between 
the  member' countries  were  to  be  eliminated. 
The  expesssed  intention  was  that  this  list 
should  be  expanded  by  Uter  agreements. 

The  second  of  the  1968  agreements  was 
the  agreement  on  the  regime  for  Central 
American  integration  industries,  designed  to 
encourage  new  industries — as  well  as  pro- 
mote expansion  of  existing  industries — In 
the  area.  The  Central  American  Indtutrlal 
Integration  Commission,  which  was  set  up 
to  administer  the  program,  was  empowered 
to  designate  as  Integrated  those  Industries 
i^ch  require  access  to  the  whole  Central 
American  market  in  order  to  operate  under 


reasonably  economic  and  eompetitlv*  condi- 
tions. These  Industries  are  given  special 
concessions  such  as  freedom  from  tariffs 
within  the  area,  preferential  outside  tariff 
protection,  tax  esemptUms  or  reductions, 
and  preferences  In  government  purchases. 

At  its  sixth  session  in  1969.  the  Central 
American  Cooperation  Committee  proposed  a 
treaty  to  deal  more  thoroughly  than  eailler 
treaties  with  establishing  uniform  external 
tariffs  for  the  Central  Amorican  Common 
Market.  And  in  September,  the  five  coimtries 
signed  the  Central  American  agreement  of 
equaliaaUon  of  Import  duties  and  charges. 

This  treaty  provided  for  immediate  equaU- 
sation  of  external  duUee  on  373  tariff  Items, 
with  further  items  to  be  added.  The  ini^tn 
purpose  was  to  set  up  a  unified  Central 
American  tariff  consistent  with  the  integra- 
tion and  economic  development  require- 
ments of  Central  America.  Tills  treaty 
was  later  incorporated  into  tbe  General 
Treaty.  Other  protocols,  which  Inn  ne  so  J  the 
number  of  items  on  the  schedules,  were 
added  later. 

During  1980,  repreeentatlves  of  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  and  Honduras  met  with  the  aim 
of  speeding  up  the  process  of  eoonomlo  inte- 
gration and  Increasing  trade  In  goods  pro- 
duced within  the  region.  Theee  meetings 
resulted  In  the  tripartite  treaty  f<»  economic 
association. 

The  most  Important  aq;>eet  of  the  treaty  Is 
that  it  applied  immediate  free  trade  ^wtnng 
the  three  countries  to  aU  products  originat- 
ing among  them,  excepting  only  68  com- 
modities designated  in  a  qMdal  *«ti^>» 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  annex,  trade  in 
most  of  the  68  commodities  was  to  be  free 
within  6  years  or  lees.  The  treaty  also 
called  fc»  full  unification  of  external  tariffs 
within  8  years  and  looked  to  a  customs  union 
with  complete  freedom  of  trade. 

The  gerteral  treaty 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  tripartite 
treaty  was  that  it  had  only  three  signatories. 
Tha«fore,  in  AprU  of  1980,  the  Boonamlo 
Cooperation  Committee  held  a  qieelal  meet- 
ing at  which  aU  five  countries  were  repre- 
sented. At  this  meeting  the  Secretariat  of 
■OLA  was  authorlaed  to  prepare  a  draft 
treaty  of  accelerated  economic  integration, 
al(Hig  the  lines  of  the  tripartite  treaty,  bat 
also  including  the  Integration  Industries  pro- 
gram. THIS  led  to  the  preparation  and  adop- 
tion of  the  General  Treaty  on  Central  Ameri- 
can Eoonomic  mtegratton.  XThder  thu 
treaty,  signed  In  December  of  1980,  the  mem- 
ber nations  afireed  to  bring  a  Central  Ameri- 
can free  trade  area  Into  full  operation  within 
a  period  of  6  years  and  to  adopt  common 
tariffs  on  goods  from  other  countries.  It 
eliminated  tarlffk  and  quotas  on  all  but  a 
small  ntmiber  of  Items  produced  in  the  mem- 
ber coimtriee. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  laid  out  in  the 
gexieral  treaty,  with  headquarters  in  Guate- 
mala City,  involves  three  admlnlstraUve 
groups: 

1.  The  Central  American  Economic  Coun- 
cU,  which  will  direct  and  coordinate  eco- 
nomic integration.  Members  are  the  minis- 
ters of  economy  of  the  reapecUve  signatory 
coimtries. 

a.  The  Executive  OouneU,  which  Is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  General 
Treaty  and  Is  eompoeed  of  a  delegate  and  an 
alternate  from  each  member  country. 

8.  The  Permanent  Secretariat,  which  has 
Juridical  req;Kmslblllty  to  ssrve  both  the 
Sconomio  and  Executive  Councils.  Tbe  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Secretariat  wUl  be 
elected  for  a  S-year  term  by  the  members  of 
the  Economic  Council. 

A  new  bank 

At  the  same  meeting  at  which  the  general 

treaty  was  signed,  the  sgreonent  esUblish- 

ing  the  Central  American  Bank  for  Economic 

Integration  was  also  signed.    The  bank,  with 
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Win  Inwitva  tn- 
ta  In 
It  baa  already  eraatod  a  qnir  for  an  tanproved 
tnuMportatton  network  to  weld  the  maikst 
together;  and  It  wpi  aid  tbe  proeeas  of  agri- 
cultural dlveislBoaMon  and  thus  help  edre 
ef  the  esrious  problsins  f  actng  aaoat  na- 
etf  the  regkm. 

■aa  of  the  ftrst^MaJor  psoMama  the 
la  that  a<  Inoreaslng  Intrareglonal 
trade  aad  leeeenlng  dependence  on  a  very  few 
agricultural  exports. 

Depenitnbe  on  farm  export* 

In  the  postwar  period  the  flye  Republics 
hare  tended  to  depend  for  the  bulk  of  their 
export  earnings  on  three  major  oommodl- 
tlee:  coffee  (B  SalTador.  Guatemala.  Ooeta 
Htea.  Ulearagaa.  aad  BoDduras);  cotton  (Kl 
Salvador  and  Nlcaragxu);  and  banansi 
<Coata  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras). 
During  the  1060^  theee  oommodlUes  pro- 
vided about  80  percent  of  total  export  earn- 
ings of  the  area  as  a  whole. 

Although  during  the  earner  poetwar  years 
theee  crops  provided  adequate  Income  for  the 
area,  world  oveisupphes  of  theee  goods  in 
recent  years  have  tended  to  depreis  the  value 
of  exports.  Basic  requirements  for  export 
diversification  ere  improved  transportation 
and  storage  fadUtleB,  improved  technology, 
and  a  stronger  Industrtal  base  that  can 
employ  and  proceea  the  area's  farm  and  f oreet 
pfoducts.  These  requirements  ere  much 
more  likely  to  be  met  with  a  common  market 
than  under  the  preeent  system  of  small 
divided  markets. 

tntratrade  is  tmall 

A  major  key  to  the  new  market's  succees 
will  be  expanded  totrareglonal  trade.  Dur- 
ing 1961,  tbe  trade  between  Central  Amerloan 
countries  absorbed  only  about  7  percent  of 
the  total  imports  of  the  area — area  Imports 
were  only  (37  million  of  the  $483  million 
Import  total.  However,  this  percentage  Is 
growing.  In  1960,  Intertrade  was  only  $8 
mflUoei,  cr  about  8  percent  of  tbe  area's  total. 

lutiatiade  now  consists  mainly  ot  border 
trade'  In  locally  produced  consumer  goods. 
Future  growth  on  a  large  scale  will  depend 
on  expansion  of  industrial  production— both 
at  completed  manufactures  and  of  processed 
materials  produced  locally.  It  Is-  ttils  need 
for  industriallzatian  that  Is  b^ilnd  the  sys- 
tem of  Integrated  Industries. 

Industrial  problems 

While  each  Central  American  country  has 
some  law  to  encourage  private  Inveatment, 
the  -t?K»wnfan  market  treatlee  are  designed  to 
sptir  Investment  in  tbe  area  aa  a  whole,  with 
particular  Industrtee  concentrated  In  each 
country. 

yowever.  there  have  been  feara  that  tbe 
new  treaty  arrangements  would  increaee 
rather  than  dlmlalah  tbe  vitttlng  Inequal- 
mee.  It  waa  felt  that  mlgratloa  of  both 
labor  and  capital  would  tend  to  flow  to  the 
already  more  developed  areas  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  Despite  these  difflcultles.  four 
Industries  have  been— or  are  far  akmg  to- 
being— designated  as  Integrated:  tires 
Guatemala,  c<q;iper  extruslans  for  Kl  Sal- 
vador, snlftirlc  add  for  Honduras,  and  in- 
secticides for  moaragua. 

^Mftker  msasiires 

Other  small  but  significant  stepe  have  been 
taken  toward  the  creation  of  a  common 
market.  These  include:  an  agreement,  rati- 
fied in  April  by  EI  Salvador,  Guatemala. 
HOndnraa.  and  Nicaragua,  to  adopt  a  new 
monetary  unit  called  the  peeo  eentro-amer- 
Icano,  to  be  uaed  in  transactions  among  the 
member  countrlee;  eetabllshment  of  a  Cen- 
tral American  clearing  house  that  began 
operating  In  October  1961;  consideration — 
bxit  no  action  as  yet — of  passport-free  travel 
within  the  area. 

Die  need  fbr  ecaoamlc  integration  In  Cen- 
tral America  has  long  been  recognised.    Al- 


though earilv  tf  «Ha  ham  tailed,  none  have 
had  tha  broad  support,^  or,  bean  so  carefully 
planned,  aa  tha  pceasnt  one.  Bo  long  as  the 
nations  of  this  Important  region  continue 
to  coopet'ato  as  dosely  as  they  now  do.  the 
GABU  Is  Ukely  to  grow  to  importance  aa 
a  focus  of  ecneirsnlc  devtf opment.  • 
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Costa  Kiea 


Costa  Rica's  signature  on  the  General 
Treaty  of  Central  American  Economic  Inte- 
gration marka  a  Shift  In  the  nation's  pcrtlcy 
regarding  economic  cooperation  with  the  rest 
of  the  Central  AaMrlean  Bapubliea.  In  part, 
the  shift  was  the  outcome  of  the  peacefiil 
and  decisive  presidential  election  held  last 
February  in  which  the  Central  American 
Common  ICarket  was  one  of  the  campaign 
Issuee.  Also,  there  has  been  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  potential  gains  from  economic 
tmlon  and  concern  over  the  relatively  poor 
business  showing  during  the  previous  year. 

The  balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
country  haa  Improved  in  the  past  6  months. 
Gold  and  foreign  exchange  reeervee  at  the 
end  of  July  totaled  $23.3  million,  more  than 
three  times  their  July  1961  level.  Better- 
ment came  partly  from  a  decline  In  Imports 
resulting  from  low  levele  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. But  coffee  exports  have  also  risen. 
During  the  first  qoartsr  of  this  year,  Im- 
porta  totalsd  $33.$  nttlUon  and  saports  to- 
taled $39.4  millloa.  This  surplus  of  $6.9 
mllUoQ  orsn parse  with  a  iMgUglMe  surplus 
In  the  first  quarter  and  a  deficit  of  $11.6 
million  in  fourth  quarter  1961. 

The  Costa  Riean  Coffee  Ofllce  estimates 
the  1961-63  crop  at  about  1.04  million  bags, 
with  some  900,000  expmtaUe  bags.  This 
represents  an  8-pereent  drop  tram  the  pre- 
vioua  year,  though  actual  exports  for  1961- 
61— at  about  970,000  bags  will  probably  ex- 
ceed thoee  for  1960-61  due  to  a  slight  draw- 
down of  coffee  stocks.  Ths  outlook  for  the 
1962-63  crop  Is  for  a  posslbls  Increase  be- 
catise  of  more  favorable  weather  during  the 
current  fiowertng  period. 

Since  passage  of  the  Industrial  encour- 
agemmit  law  of  1960,  tha  Government  reports 
that  It  has  Mgned  SS  eontracta  for  new  In- 
dttstrlee  or  expansion  of  existing  industrial 
faollttiea.  The  Government,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  incentives  to  foreign  firms,  is 
contemplating  a  reorganiaatlon  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Production.  The  '•<wi"t" 
will  promote  industries  that  can  qualify  as 
integrated  industries  within  the  Central 
American  Common  Market. 

n  Salvador 

Economic  conditions  in  El  Salvador  point 
to  1963  as  a  better  bustnees  year  than  1961. 
The  new  administration  has  set  up  institu- 
tions designed  to  aaslst  IndusMal  and  agri- 
cultural development  and  has  pursued  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  that  appear  to  have 
restored  a  measiBe  of  bwinees  confidence. 

Gold  and  foreign  exchange  iKddlngs  at 
end  of  June  totaled  $37.8  million,  up  $13.7 
milUon  from  JBid-196L  During  the  same 
period  El  Salvador  repaid  over  $9.3  million 
owed  to  the  niF.  This  improvement  raflects 
the  increased  cotton  and  coffee  exports  In 
the  second  qusrter.  Exports  for  the  first 
half  of  1963  came  to  $89.2  compared  with 
$74.0  million  In  the  same  period  of  1961. 
So  the  trade  balance  improved  deqHta  some 
rise  in  imports. 

Some  of  the  mora  Important  Institutions 
sst  up  by  the  new  a<lialiHti,aliiai  ars: 

The  OouneU  for  *rr**rr'tT  Planning  and 
Coordination,  whleh  will  draw  up  a  develop- 
ment program  to  be  Incorporated  into  the 
program  for  Centna  American  economic 
integration. 

The  Instituto  Salvadoreno  de  Fomento 
Industrial,  which  was  reorganised  to  speed 
promotion  of  new  industries,  provide  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  obtain  or  provide  Indus- 
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trial  credit.  For  1963  It  has  been  allocated 
about  $2.6  million  for  leading  purpoeee. 

The  Peasant  Welfare  Administration, 
which  will  conduct  various  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment projects  for  the  farm  seetOT  of  the 
economy. 

With  its  approval  of  a  new  rural  water 
facilltlee  program,  the  AID  has  financed  a 
total  of  about  $4.3  mUUon  worth  of  projects 
In  1962. 

Guafemols 

Depressed  coffee  prices  and  political  events 
have  contributed  to  the  slackening  in  the 
domestic  economy.  However,  the  emergence 
of  the  Central  American  Conmion  Market 
and  renewed  efforts  by  the  Government  to 
stimulate  the  economy  have  tended  to  in- 
crease business  confidence. 

Foreign  trade,  which  declined  in  1961  be- 
cause of  lower  coffee  prices,  has  shown  signs 
of  picking  up  as  coffee  prlcee  Increased  eome- 
what  during  the  first  part  of  this  year.  At 
the  end  of  June,  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reeervee  were  $54  million,  atill  below  the 
May  1961  level  of  $62  million. 

The  head  of  the  national  school  building 
program  has  stated  that  1,000  school  build- 
ings will  be  built  dvirlng  the  next  2  years. 
During  the  first  4  years  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration about  500  schools  have  been 
buUt. 

Following  the  other  Central  American 
countriea,  the  Guatemalan  Congrese  recently 
ratified  the  investment  guarantee  agreement 
with  the  United  Statee.  This  agreement 
permits  n.S.  citizens  to  insure  new  Invest- 
ments in  Guatemala  against  exinroprlatlon 
and  convertibility  risks. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
has  granted  Guatemala  a  $3.6-million  loan 
from  the  Social  Progrtaa  Tnist  Fxmd  to 
finance  water  and  drainage  projects.  An- 
other $5.3  million  from  the  Fund  Is  slated 
for  construction  of  5.360  low-income  hous- 
ing imits.  The  37-year  loan,  at  1%  percent 
interest,  will  cover  almoet  half  the  total 
cost  of  the  $10.7  million  project. 
Honduras 

Steady  economic  Improvement  has  been 
evident  in  Honduras  this  year.  Increased 
banana  exports  along  with  construction 
activity  associated  with  several  loans  by  in- 
ternational agencies  have  contributed  to  this 
Improvement.  Also  new  inveetments  from 
both  Internal  and  external  sourcee  are 
increasing. 

Gold  and  foreign  exchange  reeervee  have 
been  moving  seasonally  upward  since  the  end 
of  last  year,  though  at  the  end  of  Jime  they 
totaled  $13.4  million,  down  some  $600,000 
from  mld-1961.  Banana  exports  have  in- 
creased, more  than  offsetting  a  drop  In  coffee 
and  Ixmtkber  salea. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  is  considering  an 
extenalve  banana-planting  program  in  order 
to  eventually  supplement  the  Groe  Michel — 
which  li  highly  susceptible  to  Panama  dls- 
eaae — ^with  the  dlsesse  reelstaut  Valery 
strain.  Under  this  program,  6.600  acrea' 
would  be  planted  this  3rear  with  7.500  acres 

be  planted  in  each  of  the  following  4  yt 

If  adopted,  this  p\e^  would  increase  pro- 
ducUon  85  percent  1^1966.  as  well  as  pro- 
vide 2.000  new  Jobe  in  the  north  coast,  where 
unemployment  remains  a  problem. 

The  International  Development  Aeeocia- 
tion  is  to  provide  a  credit  of  $9  million  to 
cover  part  of  the  construction  costs  of  the 
Weetem  Highway  and  connecting  roads  and 
also  for  the  preparation  of  futive  inveet- 
ment  plans  in  road  construction.  The 
lADB  loaned  $1  million  for  a  study  of  the 
Honduran  road  and  air  transport  system. 

A  special  mission  from  the  lADB  visited 
Honduras  early  this  year  and  annoimced  that 
the  Bank  will  consider  financing  four  proj- 
ects totaling  nearly  $16  million.  The  proj- 
ecU  would  Involve  loans  of  $2J  mUUon  foe 
the  construction  of  low-cost  housing,  $2.5 
million  for  credit  to  small  farmers,  and  $8.6 
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million  to  the  National  Development  Bank 
for  project  loans  in  agriculture,  cattle  rais- 
ing and  Industry. 

Nicaragua 

Recent  trends  point  to  1962  as  a  year  of 
economic  growth  for  Nicaragua.  Improve- 
ment in  the  nation's  balance-of-pajrments 
position  and  a  good  crop  year  have  stimu- 
lated (^tlmlsm  In  business  drclee. 

Gold  and  foreign  exchange  reeervee  have 
risen  steadily  and  at  the  end  of  June  stood 
at  $29.1  million,  considerably  above  the 
June  1961  level  of  $19.7  mlUlon.  Growers 
of  most  agricultural  commodities  are  opti- 
mistic about  a  good  volume  of  production 
and  foreign  sales  this  year.  However,  price 
weaknesses  on  coffee  and  other  crops  may 
tend  to  reduce  the  dollar  value  cf  exports 
from  the  predicted  levels. 

New  port  facilities  at  Ccuinto,  in  use  since 
May.  have  greaUy  facilitated  the  interna- 
tional movement  of  goods.  Ihree-qiiarters 
of  the  $4.5  million  Improvement  was  financed 
by  the  World  Bank. 

Among  the  moat  Important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation passed  this  year  in  Nlcarag\ia  were  six 
measures  raising  taxes  on  Income,  real  estate, 
personal  property,  transfers  of  real  estate, 
inheritances,  and  stamps  required  on  legal 
dociunents. 

As  part  of  a  Central  American  plan  to 
develop  the  tourist  trade,  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  plans  to  build  new  hotels  in 
Managua  Granada,  and  Tlpltapa  and  to  im- 
prove tourist  attractions.  These  plans  call 
for  an  expenditure  of  from  $3  to  $4  milUon. 

Panama 

During  1962  Panama's  ecoqiomy  has  con- 
tinued the  uptxu-n  which  beckme  evident  in 
1961  as  agricultural  output,  the  construction 
Industry  and  tourism  have  all  shown  good 
growth.  The  National  Planning  Bureau  re- 
ported that  the  gross  national  product 
Jumped  8  percent  In  1961  to  $460  million. 
This  gives  an  average  national  income  of 
$415  per  caplte,  a  gain  of  5  percent  over 
1960. 

One  res\ilt  of  heavy  Government  spending 
has  been  the  further  advance  of  Imports, 
thus  enlarging  the  nation's  usual  trade 
deficit.  Figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  show  Imports  at  $33.4  million  and  ex- 
ports at  $8.5  million.  The  reaulting  deficit 
of  $24.9  million  compares  with  $21.9  million 
for  the  first  quarter  1961.  Receipts  from 
the  Panama  Canal  have  not  been  sufllclent 
to  offset  these  deficits  in  the  past  few  years. 
While  capital  infiows  have  been  reasonably 
high,  the  major  adjustment  has  been 
through  reduction  in  the  dollar  assets  of  the 
private  foreign  banks  operating  In  the  coim- 
try.  Since  this  source  has  definite  limits, 
other  measures  to  reduce  imports,  increase 
exports  or  to  stimulate  ^  larger  infiow  of 
private  capital  will  be  req^iwd. 

The  United  Stetes  recentlrmade  available 

LPartama  a  $9.9  million  grant  under  the 
^Alliance  fw  Progrees  program.  A  total  of  $8.7 
million  was  committed  to  hi^  priority  proj- 
ecte  such  as  school  construction,  health  and 
sanitetlon  facilltlee,  and  aerial  surveys. 

Other  credite  to  Panama  Include  a  $4  mil- 
lion World  Bank  loan  for  electric  power  de- 
velopment, a  $2J1  million  loan  flrom  the 
AID  for  low-oost  housing  and  two  loans  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank- 
$84)  million  for  agricidtural  development, 
and  $2.8  million  for  e]q;>andlng  urban  water 
supply  systems. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY— 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

.Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  coming  ddbate  over  whether  the 
Senate  should  adrise  and  consent  to  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  In^e  at- 
mosidiere,  underwater,  and  i^outer 
space,  it  is  essential  that  the^funda- 


mental  questions  relating  to  this  decision 
be  kept  in  clear  and  accurate  focus. 

What  are  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions? As  suggested  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  recent  address  to  the  Nation 
in  support  of  the  treaty,  there  are  four 
basic  areas  of  concern. 

THX   rolTDAMXHTAL   QTJSSTIOMS 

First,  is  this  treaty  a  first  step  toward 
reduced  world  tensions  and  broader 
areas  for  agreement?  For  many  years 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons — with  the 
resulting  contamination  of  the  atmos- 
phere—has represented  a  constant  re- 
minder of  antagonisms  existing  between 
the  Communist  and  the  free  world. 
Three  UJ3.  administrations  have  dog- 
gedly pursued  the  objective  of  an  en- 
forcible  treaty  to  achieve  the  cessation 
of  these  tests. 

After  15  years  of  effort,  such  an  agree- 
ment has  now  been  achieved.  It  has  not 
been  achieved  through  capitulation  or 
weakness  on  behalf  of  the  West.  To  the 
contrary,  it  was  only  after  Chairman 
Khrushchev  became  convinced  of  the 
US.  determination  to  defend  its  vital 
interests  in  Berlin  and  Cuba,  that  the 
wisdom  of  taking  the  first  step  toward 
reduced  world  tensions  became  accept- 
able to  the  Soviets.  It  was  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  not  the  So- 
viets, who  initiated  and  sustained  the 
negotiations  that  eventually  brought  this 
treaty  Into  being. 

American  military  strength  and  na- 
tional determination  were  a  vital  element 
in  securing  this  long  sought  objective. 
Continued  strength  and  determination 
may — after  long  and  difficult  negotia- 
tion—produce other  areas  of  mutual 
agreement.  Whether  or  not  additional 
steps  toward  peace  will  be  possible  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  Soviet  Union; 
nevertheless,  the  pending  treaty  repre- 
sents a  step  back  from  the  approaching 
brink  of  mutual  nuclear  annihilation. 
As  such,  it  is  a  step  worth  taking. 

Second,  is  this  treaty  a  means  of  free- 
ing the  world  from  the  fears  and  dangers 
of  radioactive  fallout  and  contamina- 
tion? Clearly  one  of  the  principal  bene- 
fits of  this  treaty  accruing  to  mankind 
evenrwhere  is  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  levels  of  radioactivity  present  in  our 
atmosphere,  food,  water,  and  bodies.  - 
Since  the  dawn  of  the  aUnnic  age,  hun- 
dreds of  atmospheric  tests  have  radically 
increased  levels  of  radioactive  contami- 
nation in  many  areas  of  the  world.  If 
unrestricted  atmoq;>herie  testing  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  particuluiy  if  atomic 
devices  fell  into  the  hands  of  irreaponsi- 
ble  nations,  the  eventual  tf  ect  of  rising 
fallout  levels  on  the  htimaa  race  oould 
be  catastroi»hic.  The  agreement  of  the 
three  princiiMd  nuclear  powers  to  halt 
atmoq>heric  testing  represents  a  major 
step  toward  freeing  the  world  from  the 
grip  of  nuclear  contamination. 

Third,  does  acceptance  of  this  treaty, 
on  balance,  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  States  more  than  an  unre- 
stricted continuation'  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race?  For  years  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  been  unable 
to  agree  on  the  need  for  and  number  of 
onsite  inspections  that  would  be  essen- 
tial to  a  treaty  which  included  under- 
ground tests.    This  disagreement  stUl 
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who  are  vrglnc  an  overwhetanlng  vote  for 
r«yflestlon  by  ttie  Senate. 


ontcide 
aoHet  Ublon.    In 


lofe.  If 
United 


it 
States  to 


kepi  on  readj-«Ieri. 
Thia  treaty  eoreti^tbe  typea  oC  teats 
wlikik  ean  te  deleted  kv  adentine  In- 

ttae  borders  of  the 
short,  tbe  number  of 
Is  not  relevant  to  ef- 
fective enforoemeiLt  of  this  treaty. 

Tbe  treatar  specifically  provides  for 
withdrawal  by  any  signatory  if  "extraor- 


dinaiy  orcnts    ha  re  jeopartHsed  tbe  su- 
of"  ' 


its  country."   Tliere- 
itlal  for  the 

„  resume  atmospheric 

testing,  it  can  do  af  without  violating  tbe 
tenns  of  the  treat  r.  If  we  have  reason 
lo  believe  the  Sovj  it  Union  has  resumed 
testing,  we  wouIdTbe  free  to  undertake 
our  own  program  of  nuclear  tests. 
PlnaQy.  the  treaowould  be  a  first  and 
important  step  to  rard  halting  the  pro- 
Uferatiaa  of  nuc  ear  weapons  among 
other  nf!^V*»*f 

It  ia  n  nuc  WIS  IT  o  compare  the  slight 
theoretieal  xlsk  ci  a  future  violation  of 
thia  tieatr  with  ^e  almost  certain  risks 


of  a  conMnaart 
On  balano 


apd  unrestricted  arms 

,  it  U  clear  that  the 

natlooal  security  nteresU  of  tbe  United 
States  are  protect  Bd  far  more  by  adher- 
ing to  the  treaty  than  by  rejecting  it. 


ttub  overwhdnmg 


of  the 
favor  of  thia  treaty 
Over  the  past  wedc 

have  been  [literally  hundreds  of 

favorable  editoria  s  appearing  in  papers 
from  coast  to  eoa  it. 

I  rimB  Introduie  maogr  of  these  edi- 
tortak  In  the  Rao  »» this  afternoon. 

On  July  8.  196a ,  ttie  Louis  Harris  poll 
xeiiofted  ttiat  73  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can piABe  snppo  ts  a  limited  test-ban 
agieonent  and  a  ily  17  percoit  were  in 
outiighi  oppoaitI<  n.  This  cooflims  the 
77  percent  in  f ai  or  as  reported  by  the 
GaOup  PoU  seven  I  years  ago. 

of  the  !latlon's  leading  busi- 
len.  reUgkNif  leaders,  scientists,  and 
dvle  leaders  have  recently  demonstrated 
their  support  od  the  test-ban  treaty 
ttnoogh  newspapir  advertisements  and 
flisuft^i  proBoonei  ments.  Executives  of 
sodi  companies  is  inland  Steel.  East- 
own  Bloddc.  Ihe  ^nnsylvania  Railroad, 
the  R.  J.  Reyneldi  Tobaceo  Co..  the  im- 
nois  Central  Raaoad  have  poblidy  en- 
dorsed the  treaty.  The  ysderatiop  of 
American  Setenl  Ists  recently  issued  a 
statement  mrin  r  ratlfleatlon  by  the 
senate.  Many  b  dtvidoal  sdcntlsts,  In- 
duding  three  No  »el  laureates,  have  in- 
dicated their  sun  ort.  Cleariy  there^  a 
large  body  of  iBf<  rmed  scientific  optoion 
in  favor  of  tbe  tei  t  ban. 

The  issoe  of  7B.  ratifleation  tran- 
scends oonstderat  ons  of  party  or  pc^litics. 
■  ReiniUIicaos  and  Democrats  aUke  have 
Joined  in  active  support  of  the  treaty. 
Such  Repubncan  statesmen  as  Ambas- 
sador James  W  idsworth.  former  UJ3. 
test»4>a^  aegotla  or.  and  former  Seere- 
taiy  of^Heatth.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Arthur  91ammix4  *^  lurominent  mem- 
bers «f  the  Eta^ihower  administration 


.TT   WAS 

IkCany  reasons  can  be  advanced  as  to 
why  it  was  possible  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  imdear  test 
ban.  I  believe  the  most  Important  reason 
is  the  careful,  prudent,  persisient  effort 
of  the  Unttad  States  toward  this  objective 
during  the  past  7  years.  What  prompted 
the  Soviet  Union  now  to  agree  to  the 
treaty?  It  \s  not  my  purpose  today  to 
y»fcm<n»  Sovict  siotlves.  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviet  Union  is  serious 
about  this  treaty,  that  it  is  In  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  adhere  to  it,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  aware  of  the  Interna- 
tional c<nnmltment  and  responsibility  in- 
cluded In  its  provisions. 

What  Is  Important  today  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  agreement  It  has  been 
carefully  negotiated,  initialed,  and  is 
about  to  be  signed  by  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  along  with  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  agreement  is  the  first  major  break- 
through in  the  area  of  arms  contr(d  since 
World  War  IL 

Aa  such,  it  is  a  first,  practical  step  for 
the  cause  of  pface  and  control  of  the 
massive  weapons  of  destruction  which 
man  has  developed. 

The  Senate  soon  faces  the  inrocess  of 
ratifying  tiie  nuclear  test-ban  treaty.  A 
careful  and  responsible  discussion  is 
needed,  both  for  the  Senate  and  for  pub- 
lic understanding.  I  am  confident  that 
this  treaty — ^In  a  sense  initiated  by  the 
United  States— is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  consistent  with  our 
national  security  policy.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  treaty  Is  In  the  in- 
terest of  mankind  and  an  imperative  for 
the  safety  ot  our  children  and  all  future 
generations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  treaty  it- 
self be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

I  also  have  had  prepared  a  eompre- 
hensive  series  of  questions  and  answers 
relating  to  the  treaty,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
RxcoBO  following  the  text  of  the  treaty 
V  itself.  In  the  coming  debate  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  will  ad- 
vise and  conseskt  to  the  treaty  banning 
these  tests,  I  believe  it  essential  that 
fundamental  questions  relating  to  this 
decision  be  kept  in  clear  and  accurate 
focus.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  these 
qiiestions  smd  answers  are  being  placed 
in  the  Rscoao. 

Tlwxe  being  w>  objection,  the  text  of 
the  trea^  and  the  questions  and  answers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ofe.  as  follows: 


Soviet  SoeUUsi  B«puMSes.  heraliMfter  r*- 
ferred  to  m  tb«  "OrlgUMl  PartlM'*, 

ProeUlmlng  M  tlMlr  prlnelpal  aim  the 
^wedlMt  poiaUtle  aehl«T«m«nt  of  an  agree- 
ment  on  ganaral  and  oomplet*  dlaarznament 
under  ■triet  International  control  ia  aeoord- 
ance  with  tbe  obJeoUveB  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tion* wlxlch  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  Incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons.  Including  nuclear  weapons. 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
all  test  ezploelona  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
all  time,  deterinlned  to  continue  negotiations 
to  this  end,  and  destrtng  to  ptit  an  end  to 
the  contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  subetanoee. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


Text  or  Txst-Bax  TSkatt  DnnsTsa  Jolt  25 

Following  iB  the  text  of  the  test-ban  treaty 
Initiated  In  Moecow  July  2S: 

TITLS 

Treaty  Banning  Ntielear  Weuptm*  Tests  in 
Atmotphere.  ta  Outer  Spae*  mmd  Vnder- 
lomUr 

iVBBSMSLS 

Ibe  Oowameata  of  tbe  United  States  of 
amcrlea.  tb«  United  gingrtom  of  Great  Brlt- 
aJa  and  Kortbam  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of 


1.  Sacb  of  tbe  parttaa  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertake* to  problbtt,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 
carry  oat  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion, 
or  any  other  nuclear  wplJMton  at  any  plaoe 
under  Its  jurladletlaB  or  oontiol: 

a.  In  the  atnaoepbere.  beyond  Ite  limits, 
including  outer  spaiee.  or  underwater.  Includ- 
ing territorial  waters  or  high  seas:  or 

b.  in  any  otber  environment  If  such  ex- 
plosion causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  pre- 
sent outside  tbe  territorial  limits  of  tbe  sUte 
under  whoee  Jurisdiction  or  control  such 
explosion  is  cimducted.  It  Is  vmderstood  in 
this  <w>nniwtVw  that  tbe  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  are  without  prejxidloe  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  traaty  resulting  in  the  per- 
manent H»ni>tt>g  of  all  nuclear  test  explo- 
sions. Including  aU  stieb  explosions  under- 
ground, the  conclusions  of  wblcb,  as  tbe 
Partlee  have  stated  In  tbe  preamble  to  this 
Treaty,  they  seek  to  achieve. 

3.  Saeh  of  the  Partlee  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes furthermore  to  refrain  from  caus- 
ing, enoouraglng.  or  in  any  way  participating 
in.  the  cairying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon 
test  explosion,  or  any  otber  nuclear  explo- 
sion, anywhere  whleb  would  take  place  In 
any  of  the  environments  deeerlbed.  or  have 
the  effect  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
article. 


1.  Any  party  may  propoee  amendments  to 
this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
pository Oovemments  which  shall  dreulate 
it  to^4^Partles  to  thU  Treaty.  Tliereafter, 
if  re<^uested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more 
of  the  Parties,  the  Depository  Governments 
shall  convene  a  conference,  to  which  they 
Shan  invite  all  tbe  Parties,  to  oonslder  such 
amendment. 

a.  Any  amendment  to  this  Tteaty  must 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
all  the  Partlee  to  thia  Treaty.  Including  the 
votes  of  all  of  the  original  Parties.  The 
amendment  shaU  enter  Into  force  for  all 
Parties  upon  tbe  deposit  of  Instruments  of 
ratlflcaUon  by  a  majority  of  all  tbe  Parties, 
Including  the  Instruments  of  ratification  of 
all  tbe  original  Parties. 

sancut  in 

1.  This  T)reaty  shall  be  open  to  aU  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  -doea  not 
sign  this  Treaty  before  Its  entry  Into  force 
In  aecordanoe  with  paragraph  S  oi  this  article 
may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  lie  subject  to  ratlflea- 
tlon by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  Instrumente  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  wltb  the  (Sovemments  of 
the  original  Parties  tbe  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  and  tbe  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Bepubllcs — ^wbleh  are  hereby 
designated  tbe  Depositary  Governments. 

S.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after 
Ite  ratification  by  all  tbe  original  Parties 
and  tbe  deposit  of  tbalr  Instrument*  of 
ratlfleatlon. 

4.  For  Stotes  whose  instnmient*  of  ratiflea- 
Uon  or  accession  are  deposited  subseqiuent 
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to  tbe  entry  Into  force  of  tbls  Ttisaty.  it 
shall  entsr  Into  force  on  tbe  date  of  tbe 
deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratifleation 
or  accession. 

6.  Hie  Depository  Governments  ihan 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
Statee  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratifl- 
eation of  and  acceeslon  to  this  Treaty,  tha 
date  of  its  entry  Into  force,  and  the  date 
of  receipt  of  any  requeste  for  conferences  or 
other  notloes. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depository  Govemmento  pursuant  to  Article 
lOa  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ABTiCLx  nr 

Tills  IVeaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 

Kach  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Iteaty  if  It  decldee  that  extraordinary 
event*.  reUted  to  tbe  subject  matter  of  this 
Tteaty,  have  Jeopardised  tbe  supreme  inter- 
este  of  ito  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
sucb  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  tbe 
treaty  three  months  In  advance. 

sancLB  V 

nil*  Treaty,  of  which  the  Sngllsh  and 
Btisslan  texta  are  equally  authentic,  shall 
be  dqiioslted  in  the  archives  of  tbs  Depoeltory 
Governments.  Duly  certUlad  copies  of  Uiis 
Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depository 
Govemmente  to  the  Governments  of  the 
signatory  and  acceding  Stotes. 

m  wltneea  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
antborlaed.  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Dotte  la  trlpUcate  at  Moeoow,  this 

day  of ,  one  thousand  nine-bun- 

dred  and  sixty-three. 

Tkar  Bah  TKuar—Qtwntom  aito  Airewsts 

1.  What  kind  of  teste  are  banned  by  the 
agreementT 

TBste  la  the  atmosphere,  underwater. 
tnchirtlng  terrltorUl  waters  or  high  seas, 
and  tn  spao*  are  banned,  but  not  under- 
ground tests. 

a.  Why  are  underground  teste  not  UKduded 
la  tbe  agreement? 

Tbls  Is  tbs  most  dllBcailt  testing  environ- 
ment to  police,  because  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  seismic  wavec  produced 
by  earthquakes  from  those  caused  by  nuclear 
explosion*.  In  these  eases  it  Is  necessary 
to  conduct  onsite  Inspeetloos.  TIUs  means 
going  directly  to  the  location  where  the  event 
occurred  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
tremor.  The  Soviet  Union  will  accept  only 
a  token  number  of  theee  Inspectlotie.  More- 
ova-,  the  Soviet  representetlves  have  refused 
to  discuss  ways  In  which  these  inspections 
could  be  meet  effectively  conducted. 

8.  Are  tbere  any  restrictions  on  under- 
ground teeMng? 

Any  number,  any  sine,  and  any  type  ntidear 
sxpkMton.  for  peaoeful  or  military  purpoee*. 
may  be  conducted  In  the  underground  en- 
vironment a*  long  a*  such  explosion  does  not 
catise  radioactive  debrts  to  be  {ireeent  out- 
side the  territorial  llmite  of  the  country  con- 
ducting the  exploelon.  This  meaiM  that 
testlag  of  peaceful  usee  of  atomic  energy  may 
eontlnua. 

nils  UmltotiaQ  take*  Into  wmskleration 
a  certain  amount  of  venting  of  midear 
debris  in  an  underground  exploelon.  It  Is 
not  imusual  for  some  radioactive  material 
to  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth  through 
cracks  or  fissures  In  the  ground  following  a 
subsurfsoe  test.  Howevsr,  saeb  debris  gen- 
erally remain*  within  a  local  area  near  tba 
point  of  detonation.  Under  tha  tersM  of  tbe 
treaty,  tbera  would  ba  no  violation  of  the 
treaty  If  venting  ooewa  and  the  debri* 
remains  within  "*tin«**i  bordsn. 

4.  The  ayvement  refws  to  a  ban  on  under- 
water tests  Inrtiidtpg  terrttorlal  waters  or 
high  seas.  What  does  this  meant 

It  means  that  imderwater  nuclear  cocplo- 
sioas  caano*  be  aoaduotetf  te  the  ooeaas  up 


to  tbe  shorella*  not  can  they  be  conducted 
In  rivers  or  inland  lakes. 

6.  Is  it  true  that  the  treaty  in  no  way 
restricte  our  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  time 
of  war? 

Tee.  me  treaty  Is  designed  to  limit  ^e 
testing  of  nudear  weapons,  not  their  use 
in  tlmectf  war. 

6.  Is  any  party  to  the  treaty  precluded 
from  giving  information  or  technical  assist- 
ance on  nuclear  matters  to  other  countries? 

The  treaty  simply  prevente  signatory  states 
from  causing,  encouraging,  or  participating 
in  any  way  in  a  nuclear  explosion  in  the 
three  prohibited  environmente.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  party  to  tbe  treaty  oouU  not 
provide  technical  assistance  and4nformatton 
to  another  steto  on  nuclear  matters.  How- 
ever, if,  for  example,  ttiis  same  information 
contributed  materially  to  a'  programed 
series  of  atmospheric  teste,  it  woiUd  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  treaty  obligations. 

T.  Does  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  veto  power 
over  amendments  to  the  treaty? 

The  three  original  parties  to  the  treaty— 
tbe  Uhited  Stotes,  XTnited  Kingdom,  and 
U.SJ31t.  have  the  power  to  veto  treaty 
amepidmenta.  Any  amendmente  to  be 
adopted  m\ist  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  signatory  nations  includ- 
ing the  afflrmative  votes  of  these  three  na- 
tions. Any  amendment  that  varied  the 
rtghte  of  the  United  Stotes  under  the  treaty 
would,  of  course,  require  Senate  approval. 

8.  As  a  depositary  government,  would  tbe 
United  States  be  compelled  to  recognise  aU 
regimes  which  adhere  to  the  treaty? 

No.  Tbe  fundamental  factor  in  determin- 
ing recognition  is  intent.  If  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  recognize  a  regime,  the  rule  of  int«'- 
natlonal  law  is  that  sn<^  an  Intent  cannot 
be  deduced  merely  beeauae  we  are  party 
to  a  multilateral  treaty  by  whldi  tbe  un- 
recognised regime  1*  also  bound.  Ifulti- 
iateral  treaties  often  have  a  great  many 
partlee  not  aU  of  which  recognise  the  gov- 
emmente of  all  of  the  others,  such  as  the 
armistice  negotiations  In  Korea. 

9.  Is  in-ovlslon  made  in  the  treaty  for  a 
party  to  withdraw  if  it  believes  ite  security 
latereete  are  being  threatened? 

The  treaty  doee  contain  a  withdrawal 
dause.  Thia  provides  that  a  party  oaa  wltb- 
draw  if  It  feds  that  estraordinary  events,  re- 
lated to  the  subject  matter  ol  tbe  treaty, 
have  Jeopardised  ito  supreme  interests.  Hie 
decision  as  to  whether  a  state's  supreme  In- 
tereste  were  being  Jeopardized  by  a  test 
or  a  series  of  teste  Is  for  that  state  alone  to 
make.  If  It  bellevee  this  to  be  tba  ease,  it 
gives  S  months'  notle*  of  Ite  tntwiltrm  to 
withdraw.    Ko  further  obUgatkm*  are  en- 


Tb*  S-montb  notice  would  not  appty  if 
tbe  Soviet  Union  were  to  test  in  plain  viola- 
tion of  tba  treaty.  In  sucb  circumstances 
we  would  proceed  to  test  Immediately  if  this 
was  oonsidered  necessary. 
^10.  Why  is  this  limited  test-ban  agree- 
ment te  our  national  teterest? 

Tbere  are  a  number  of  reasons.  This 
treaty  can:  Act  s*  a  deterrent  to  tbe  spread 
of  nnclaar  weapona  to  many  addtttaaal 
eoimtrtea.  tberd»y  Inensniiifl  tbe  danger  cf 
nudear  war;  drastically  reduce  or  end  tiie 
hasards  of  radioactive  fallout;  have  tbe  prac- 
tieal  effect  of  slowing  down  the  pace  of 
the  arms  raoe;  be  a  first  step  toward  re- 
duced world  tensions  and  broader  areas  of 
agreement  on  tbe  eoatrol  of  nudear  weap- 
ons. 

11.  What  are  the  risks  of  secret  testing  and 
sodden  withdrawal? 

AetuaUy.  tbe  danger  of  daadeatlne  tast- 
ing in  the  problMtad  anvlroniaants.  tbe  at- 
mosphere.  space,  and  underwater,  is  ««tnim«i 
In  addition  to  the  fact<that  we  have  good 
verification  capabilities  te  these  environ- 
mente. there  would  be  Ifttls  valua  te  at- 
temptteg  to  carry  out  types  of  teste  te  tbeas 


environmente  that  could  be  freely  conducted 
underground. 

The  risk  of  a  nation  suddenly  breaking  off 
the  treaty  and  testing  is  also  nn^ii  we 
will  maintain  on  a  standby  basis  tboss  test- 
ing faculties  affected  by  the  ban.  This  is 
a  strong  deterrent  to  any  nation  which  might 
conten^ilate  gaining  tbe  upper  h%nd  in 
this  way. 

12.  How  do  we  Imow  if  a  state  violates  the 
agreement? 

The  system  for  policing  tbe  agreement  is 
reaUy  a  "reciprocal  Inflection  system" — you 
police  me,  I  police  you.  The  United  States 
has  a  national  detection  network  that  per- 
mite  detection  and  identification  of  nuclear 
teste  in  the  atmosphere,  imderwater.  and  in 
space.  Skloe  we  own  and  operate  our  own 
monitoring  system  we  can  make  any  change* 
we  vrlsb  te  the  sjrstem  to  ^nnrate  Ito  dlec- 
tivenees. 

18.  Is  It  possible  to  detect  teste  if  they  are 
conducted  te  far  outer  apace? 

Since  fairly  large  teste  can  be  conducted 
Underground,  the  primaty  concern  centers 
on  q;>ace  teste  of  several  megatons  or  more. 
Our  verification  capabUlty  for  such  teste 
is  good.  A  1-megatoa  test  detonated  about 
one  million  mile*  from  tbe  earth  will  be 
picked  up  by  our  present  national  detection 
sjrstem.  This  ability  coiild  be  tecreased  to  a 
hundred  million  miles  or  more,  if  neceeMtfV, 
by  establishing  a  sateUite  detection  systeni 
around  tbe  earth  or  the  sun. 

But  a  party  tvmt^iripipiting  clandestine 
tecte  te  qiace  has  more  to  reckon  with  than 
tbe  poeslbilities  of  being  caught.  Not  only 
Is  it  an  extremely  expensive  undertaking  but 
it  is  time  consuming.  Tb  obtate  rcsulte 
from  a  test  millions  of  miles  away  eould  take 
weeks  or  months.  This  Is  further  com- 
pounded by  any  number  of  tjM»tirii5.«|]  /tmi. 
culties  that  would  havs  to  bs  overcome  to 
gate  even  limited  knowledge  from  the 
explosion. 

14.  The  Soviet  Union  has  tested  large 
megaton  weapons.  We  havent.  From  a 
military  standpotet.  aren't  we  going  teto  this 
treaty  at  a  disadvantage? 

We  have  te  oar  stockpile  a  large  number 
of  nuclear  weapons  with  different  amounte 
of  explosive  power.  These  can  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  strategle  or  tactical  purpose*. 
Comidementteg  this  Is  a  sophisticated  sys- 
tem oi  delivery  vehicles.  This  mix  te  our 
nuclear  arsenal  permito  us  to  reepond  te  an 
Infteite  numbor  of  ways  to  any  overt  aggres- 
sive act. 

The  possession  of  60-  to  100-megaton  bombs 
would  not  tecrease,  to  any  significant  degree, 
the  deterrent  we  now  possess.  By  choice,  ire 
have  concentrated  on  mobile  and  eflBclent 
weapons  with,  not  a  large,  but  rather  a  sufll- 
clent  yMd.  This  we  have  done  by  cholee. 
Shotdd  we  wish  to  possess  larger  weapons 
than  we  now  have  te  our  stockpile,  this 
coold  weU  be  done  under  the  treaty  by  tech- 
niques w*  bava  used  snecessfuny  te  the  past. 
In  theee  circumstances  it  certainly  cannot 
be  saU  we  are  at  a  dtaadvantag*  te  terms  of 
nudsar  weapons  development. 

16.  What  about  devekqpment  of  an  aaU- 
ballistte  mlSBUa?  Dotit  we  need  further  teste 
te  tha  alaoaphare  to  test  out  this  system? 

The  developoMnt  of  an  antiliaUlstlc  mIssUe 
1*  proeeedteg.  Howevar,  to  date  there  has 
been  no  dsBlsloo  as  to  whetoer  we  Aould 
attempt  to  dqtloy  matA  a  system,  te  part, 
this  I*  du*  to  tbe  faei  that  tbe  efliectfvenees 
of  the  ABM  Is  qusstionabie.  Any  ABM  de- 
Ssns*  Is  susaspllble  to  ssturattoa — trywilpg 
misdiss  laanehad  te  such  quantltle*  a*  to 
OT*rwliatatttiadeSeBdv«B!ilsBil**.ard«eoys — 
launeiitag  of  danasy  adssfl**  along  with  tfim 
real  MeOoy  to  laad  dsfindva  mfll**  a*Sr4y. 
Tba—  are  i*al  jpriWam*.  In.  mxxf  mm/h  tm 
qutto  anttkaly  tbaS  taste  '"■"^trltrit  witk  tbte 
ptoblanx  woiUd  further  materially  advance 
our  security. 

10.  We  are  evidently  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
fteloB  te  «i*  developoanit  ef  taetleal  nudsar 
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I  Wish  to  eaU  to 
Senate  a  number  of 


articles  and  edltorlalfl — which  recently 
have  been  ain;>earinff  in  the  press— eon- 
oeming  the  proposed  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty. 

As  the  UJB.  delegation  embarks  for 
Moscow,  to  sign  the  historic  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  and  in  outer  space,  it  is  re- 
assuring and  heartening  to  note  this 
widespread  editorial  support  for  the 
treaty  that  has  been  appearing  in  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation  on  Fri- 
day evening.  President  Kennedy  urged 
every  American  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bate related  to  whether  the  Senate  will 
advise  and  consent  to  this  treaty.  I  am 
sure  that  each  one  of  us  recognizes  the 
importance  of  this  debate,  and  also  rec- 
ognizes that  It  will  be  far  reaching  in  its 
effect  upon  our  Nation  in  terms  of  public 
opinion  and  public  education  on  the  all- 
important  issue  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  editorial  notice  accorded  the  ques- 
tion of  treaty  ratification  demonstrates 
that  this  Is,  Indeed,  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  a  large  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens. How  heartening  and  refreshing  it 
is,  Mr.  President,  that  the  American  peo- 
Ide  are  demonstrating  this  keen  interest 
in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  which  is 
so  complex  and  so  intricate  in  its  provi- 
sions. 

As  a  Senator  who  has  publicly  indi- 
cated his  support  for  the  treaty,  it  is 
particularly  heartesilng  to  read  the  edl- 
toral  support  coming  from  such  news- 
papers as  the  Houston  Chronicle,  the 
Dallas  Ttanes-Herald,  the  UtUe  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette,  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  the  Denver  Post,  the  New 
Tork  Journal-American,  the  Miami 
News,  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Port- 
land Oregonlan,  the  Charlotte  News,  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  the  Oreensboro  News,  the 
San  Frandaco  Chronicle,  the  Nashville 
Tfennessean,  the  Louisville  Courlor-Jour- 
nal.  and  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald — to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
newspapers  throughout  America  that  are 
editorializing  favorably  on  this  most  im- 
portant issue  of  foreign  policy  and  peace. 

These  newqm;>er8  are  only  a  small  per- 
eentage  of  those  carrying  editorials  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  test-ban  treaty. 
But  this  selection  serves  to  indicate  the 
strong  support  that  exists  in  an  sections 
of  the  country— North.  South,  East,  West, 
and  the  central  portions  of  our  Nation — 
that  such  support  is  nonpartisan  In  na- 
ture, that  it  is  voiced  by  papers  of  both 
liberal  and  conservative  persuasions,  and 
that  a  sensible  and  reaUstic  i4>praisal  of 
the  treaty  exists  among  these  editors. 

Let  me  note  briefly  certain  of  the  prin- 
cipal themes  running  through  these  edi- 
torials: 

First,  that  the  treaty  represents  a  min- 
imum first  step  on  the  road  to  peace.  It 
does  nothing  to  limit  the  size  or  effective- 
ness of  th9^.8.  Military  Establishment; 
that  point  needs  to  be  underscored.  I 
can  hear  the  critics  of  the  Uvaty  now 
sasrins  that  it  would  limit  our  military 
effectiveness  and  national  security.  For- 
tunatdy,  thoughtful  editors  and  com- 
mentators are  sett^  that  bit  of  fiction 
at  rest. 
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The  editorials  continue  to  point  out 
that  the  treaty  would  merely  bring  about 
a  halt  of  the  unrestricted  and  unlimited 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  three 
environmoits  that  are  noted  in  the 
treaty.  Furthermore,  the  treaty  does  not 
signal  an  end  to  the  cold  war  but,  rather, 
is  at  least  an  opening  toward  further 
negotiation. 

Then  the  editors  note  that  the  in- 
creasing danger  of  radioactive  fallout  will 
be  controlled.  Clearly  no  American 
family  is  immune  from  the  rising  dan- 
gers of  radioactivity  resulting  from  at- 
mospheric tests;  therefore,  the  entire 
Nation  should  rejoice  at  the  opportanlty 
to  bring  such  atmospheric  testing  to  a 
halt. 

I  paraphrase  what  editors  are  saying. 

Third,  that  the  technical  risks  relat- 
ing to  Soviet  cheating  are  far  outweighed 
by  the  certain  grave  risks  of  continuing 
the  testing,  development,  and  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  That  is,  on 
balance,  the  security  of  the  United  States 
is  protected  far  more  effectivdy  by  rati- 
fying the  treaty  than  by  not  ratifying. 

The  Senate  wUl  weigh  these  opinions 
and  arguinents  with  care  and  objectivity 
in  the  weelu  ahead. 

I  wish  to  underscore  the  Importance 
of  a  detailed,  deliberate,  great  debate  on 
the  entire  subject  of  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Uhlon,  and  particularly 
the  test-ban  trea^.  Those  persons  voic- 
ing doubts  and  reservations  about  the 
treaty  should  be  given,  and  will  be  given. 
fuU  and  complete  opportunity  to  make 
their  case,  first  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittees that  will  hear  the  testimony,  and 
particularly  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  then  befwe  the 
Senate  itself.  But  I  am  confident — and 
this  outpouring  of  favorable  editorials 
bolsters  this  confidence — ^that  when  all 
the  evidence  ts  in.  that  whoi  all  facts 
have  been  carefully  weifl^ed.  the  Senate 
will  vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this 
first  small  step  toward  a  more  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presldept.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  to  tdl  the  Senator 
how  pleased  I  am  that  once  again  I  fol- 
low his  leadership.  Earlier  this  after- 
noon I  said  that  I  had  no  objection  to 
Senators  sitting  on  the  sidelines  waiting 
and  listening.  If  they  found  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  do  so,  before  they  made 
up  their  minds;  but  that  It  was  also  an 
hour  for  advocacy.  Tlie  President  has 
made  the  case.  The  Senator  and  I  serve 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
We  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  briefings 
on  the  treaty.  I  think  he  will  share  my 
view  that  the  case  has  been  made  on  the 
merits. 

Mr.  HUMPUKEY.   I  thoroughly  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  the  resp<msi- 
billty  of  being  advocates  of  the  treaty 
because  we  are  convinced  that  it  Is  in 
the  interest  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  of  all  mankind.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  to  take  the  facts  in  support  of  the 
treaty  to  the  American  people  and  let 
them  speak  to  representatives  ti^o  are 
sitting  on  the  sidelines. 

Mr.  HXTMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  number  of  editorials  0(Hnment- 
ing  on  the  limited  test-ban  treaty. 

TtMtn  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News.  July  28. 
1963] 
Thb  Bam  Pact 
Initialing  the  nuclear  test  ban  as  a  "first 
step"  should  be  firmly  kept  in  mind  in  any 
other  negotiations;  a  second  step  could  in- 
volve mof«  than  we  bargain  for.  Tbto  to. 
admittedly,  a  predictable  reaction  to  any- 
thing that  Uie  SoTleto  might  agree  to  In  any 
preliminary  act.  Toe  it  to  stin  difflcult  to  sea 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  that  any 
agreement  with  Russia  oould  be  that  imoom- 
pUcatsd.  This  to  a  ease  where  the  soUd  ad- 
vantages must  not  be  allowed  to  wait  for 
time  to  tell.  Time,  the  nuclear  b(Hnb  age 
has  convinced  us,  Is  the  least  of  all  the  oom- 
modltlee  we  have. 

[From  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
Journal.  July  27,  19631 
Thi  PaxsiDKMT  Rkpobts 

President  Kennedy  was  candid,  blimt,  and 
most  persxiaslve  as  he  reported  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  Friday  evening  on  the  nuclear 
test  ban  accord. 

He  minced  no  words  in  saying  the  treaty 
did  not  mean  the  end  of  the  oold  war.  that 
It  did  not  mean  the  Communists  would  give 
up  their  ambitions:  that  it  did  not  tesolve 
all  conflicts.  It  to  no  concession  to  or  from 
the  Sovtet  Union,  he  asserted,  it  to  not  a  vic- 
tory for  one  side  or  the  other. 

What  tba  treaty  la.  the  President  went  on 
solemnly,  to  a  "victory  for  mankind"  in  that 
It  "refiects  our  rmrnmtxn  recognition  of  tha 
dangan  in  further  testing."  He  said  tha 
treaty  cute  a  shaft  of  light  into  the  rterknnss. 
that  it  to  a  welcome  sign  of  hope,  that  it  to 
a  step  away  from  a  war  that  could  wipe  out 
300  million  lives  In  less  than  60  mlnutss. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Preaidentii  wonto 
were  heard  by  mllllona  ot  Americana.  Wa 
would  hope  too  that  thoee  who  may  bava 
ffl'ssed  hto  address  on  television  and  radlow 
would  take  the  time  to  read  the  test,  pub- 
lished today  in  tbto  newspi^er.  Bvery  Amer- 
ican abould  make  *»ti»»— if  familiar  with  tha 
Issues  involved,  then  write  hto  Senator  mak- 
ing hto  attitude  known. 

Tba  Senata  sooa  wlH  take  up  tha  treaty. 
Conduct  hearings,  then  vots  on  Ita  imtUtoax 
tlon.  undoubtedly,  tbto  debate  and  the  vota 
will  ba  one  of  tiba  moat  important  *T*^fmM 
tha  XSA.  9enata  will  take  in  many  yaara. 
They  deesrve  and  need  the  help  of  the  Na> 
tloo-aaitiaaiis. 

[Ftom  the  Tork.  Pa.,  Oaaette  and  OaUy 

Morning.  July  27.  1963] 
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Hie  most  Important  reeaon  for  and  nsnlt 
of  the  test-ban  agreement  initialed  Thundi^ 
by  tha  lepreaentatlTss  o<  tba  Uhitad  Otatss. 
the  Sovlat  Union,  and  Great  Britain  to  tbe  ana 
that  baa  been  hardly  mentioned  in  all  tha 
printed  eommenta  on  thto  histocte  event. 
That  to  that,  at  least  for  tha  thna  being,  tha 
barbarle  ptaetloa  of  totbaUy  potaonlng  tha 
atmosphsra  whldk  to  tha  booM  of  all  tha 
world'a  paoplsa  will  ba  ended. 

It  to  ana  thing  for  a  people  to  decide  to 
Jeoparding  or  even  saerlflee,  their  own  healtti 
and  well-bstnc  for  aoma  purpoaa.  ">f  "na- 
tional aaeuitty."  they  eonaldsr  important 
enough  for  aocb  SKkrema  ninasiiiM.  Bat  It 
to  a  suprema  offanae  against  any  eonosption 
of  buflMa  moraUty  to  rtric  tha  Uvea  of  other 
paoplsa  for  Ike  aaka  of  one's  own  oonoalasii 
national  Intsresta,  And  tbto  to  tba  erimmal 
scUvity  tiw  naelear  poweca  bava  been  eaixy- 


ing  on  In  their  testing  programs — ^namely  the 
massive  dosing  of  the  air  everybody  every- 
where must  breathe  with  lethal  radioactivity. 

The  three-nation  treaty  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  eztensiveness  of  the  deadly  effects 
of  thto  dosing  had  become  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation  and  sxirmlse.  Aa  programs 
for  measuring  the  effects  have  grown,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  critical  amounts  of 
radioactive  elements  such  as  strontium  and 
iodine  have  accumulated  in  soil,  air,  and 
water  in  many  areas  around  the  globe.  And 
few  sdenUsts  doubt  that  the  damage  will  be 
even  greater  to  thoee  yet  unborn  than  to  the 
present  generation. 

The  accord  to  thus  a  great  boon  to  man- 
kind on  these  grounds  alone.  But  it  also 
comes  at  a  time — and  thto  to  what  the  nu- 
clear governments  were  most  concerned 
about — when  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  many  other  nations,  large  and  small,  has 
become  an  increasing  possibility.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  accord  can  be  said  to  have  halted 
testing  only  for  the  time  being  because 
France  and  China  have  indicated  their  in- 
tention of  continuing  with  their  own  nuclear 
weapons  development,  including  testing,  de- 
spite the  new  treaty.  But  it  to  to  be  hoped 
that  the  United  Stetes-Sovlet-Brltlsh  pact 
will  persuade  the  rest  of  the  world  to  aban- 
don any  thought  of  building  nuclear  arsenato 
and  that,  with  this  as  the  first  step,  further 
peace  moves  will  discourage  the  French  and 
Chinese  from  carrying  their  own  programs 
much  further. 

It  to  to  theee  further  steps  that  we  must 
look  at  once.  The  test-ban  agreement  could 
well  be  in  vain  if  it  to  not  used  as  the  foun- 
dation on  which  to  start  constructing  the 
real  edifice  of  peace.  The  Busslana  have 
made  it  plain  that  thto  to  what  they  want 
the  pact  to  mean,  and  they  have  urged  a 
number  of  stepa  to  follow  it  up  with.  We  on 
thto  side  must  see  to  it  that  we,  too.  keep 
moving  ahead  on  the  ToeA.  so  eventfully 
opened  up  at  last. 

{Trata.  the  St.  Louto   (Ifo.)   Poat-Diq>atch. 
July  29.  1963] 

Not  voa  MoznuiT  Qaiw 
In  its  drive  to  <>btaln  ratification  of  the 
teet-ban  treaty,  the  Kennedy  admlntotra- 
tl<m  win  no  doubt  argue  that  the  treaty 
should  be  accepted  because  it  assures  a  mil- 
itary advantage  for  the  Nation.  We  are  far 
ahead  of  the  Russians  in  overall  nuclear 
technology  and  stockpiles,  it  can  be  said,  and 
freealng  the  technology  win  prevent  the  So- 
viets from  catching  up. 

There  to  truth  in  thto  argument,  but  It 
can  ba  pressed  too  far.  Tbe  Russians  might 
claim  ttiat  shice  they  have  produced  the 
biggest  nuclear  ezploaion,  freeing  the  tech- 
nology will  prevent  the  United  States  from 
catehtoig  up  at  least  In  bty-weapon  design. 
And.  Of  course,  if  either  side  believed  that 
the  treaty  would  give  the  other  a  significant 
military  advantage,  neither  would  hava 
signed  It. 

The  baalo  and  eompelUng  case  for  the 
test  ban  to  not  tbat  it  helps  one  side  or  the 
other  In  the  arms  race,  but  that  It  may  help 
both  to  throttto  down  ttie  arms  race.  We 
have  more  than  enough  nndear  power  to 
deataoy  the  Russlana,  and  they  have  mora 
than  enough  to  destroy  us.  But  neither  can 
afford  nuclear  war  since  nelUxer  can  hope  to 
escape  devastation.  It  to  oommonsense,  in 
^  ctecwmatanees,  to  call  a  halt  to  nuclear 
waderriopment  in  the  hope  that  a 
toward  dtoannaaient  can  be  adileved 
before  other  nattans  acquire  the  destructive 
potential  wblA  tboae  who  now  posasss  tt 
dare  not  use. 

(PyomtbaChaaipaign  (in.)  CooHer. 
July  M.  1963] 

OBBR  TO  Ma.  Kaiwvr 

When  Prasldsnt  Kennady  announced  the 
approach  to  tba  test  baa  probtom  whleb 


now  seems  to  have  yielded  results  in  Moscow, 
legitimate  doubta  coiUd  well  have  been  raised 
about  the  value  in  thto.  in  view  of  the  dto- 
mal  Geneva  record.  But  as  it  turns  out.  the 
move  may  have  been  more  statesmanlike 
than  it  seemed  at  the  time.  It  to  conceiv- 
able that  its  greatest  value  was  that  it  pro- 
vided the  Russians  with  a  face-saving  device 
from  which  the  world  may  now  profit. 

The  reason  why  accord  has  now  been 
reached  to  a  major  Soviet  concession:  The 
agreement  to  separate  undergroimd  tests 
from  the  other  types  and  sign  an  initial 
treaty  covering  only  the  latter.  Thto  to  what 
the  West  has  asked  for  all  the  time  in  Geneva 
but  what  the  Soviet  Union  steadfastly  re- 
sisted without  seeming  to  offer  a  rational 
explanation  why. 

What  are  the  reasons  behind  thto  sudden 
shift?.  The  world  can  only  speculate,  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev  reveato  nothing.  It  may  have 
to  do  with  tha  demonstrated  impossibility 
of  coming  to  an  ideological  xinderstanding 
i^th  tha  Chinese.  It  may  be  the  resulto  of 
a  change  in  the  Soviet  Premier's  personal 
posMon.  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  ^Khrushchev  would  have  been  unabto  to 
perfprm  thto  turnabout  if  hto  position  had 
beeh  nearly  as  weak  as  was  feared  a  couple 
of  mor.ths  ago«  Thiis  the  test  ban  treaty 
mi^t  be  an  indication  that  the  Premier 
has>lon  out  over  the  more  militant  factiona 
of  the  Soviet  leadership.  Once  again  tha 
Red  army  marshato  have  been  forced  into  a 
backseat. 

Another  possible  factor  that  may  have 
eased  the  way  for  the  agreement  to  the  indi- 
cated shift  with  regard  to  investment  priori- 
ties. There  have  been  rumors  recently  that 
the  Soviet  Government  to  anxious  to  st^  up 
the  production  of  consumer  goods  and  place 
more  empbasls  on  light  Industry,  a  field  tra- 
tlonally  slighted  in  favor  of  heavy  indiistry 
and  armamanta.  For  thto  reason,  the  more 
coextotenca-mlnded  of  the  Soviet  planners 
might  welcome  a  chance  to  channel  off  some 
of  the  capital  and  energy  that  hava  gone  into 
the  costly  production  of  nuclear  devicea. 

But  whatever  it  may  be,  it  to  now  evident 
that  thto  change  in  atmoq>here  was  sfinsftt 
by  President  Kennedy  whan  he  took  the  inl- 
tUtive  for  a  new  effort  at  tha  old  problem; 
maybe  he  even  had  received  hints  about  it 
from  the  Sovtet  side.  But  in  order  to  save 
the  Russians  from  possible  embarrassment 
the  effort  was  set  in  at  another  level  >Pd  in 
a  novel  environment.  The  »"— «iti  switch 
to  not  now  so  glaringly  obvious  as  it  would 
hava  been  if  it  had  been  performed  in 
Geneva. 

It  was  an  imaginative  move,  and  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  credit. 

(From  the  Bristol  (Tsnn.)  Hsraki  Courier. 
July  29. 1968) 

NocuAB  Test  Tbeatt:  GasAT  Toamita 
PoniT 

The  initialing  of  a  partial  test  ban  by  tha 
United  Stataa.  Britain  and  the  Sovtot  Union 
constitute*  a  great  taming  point  In  the  cold 
war.  Though  tt  doea  not  assure  a  further 
easing  of  East-West  tensions,  though  it  doea 
not  guarantae  that  progress  wQl  now  ba 
made  on  substantive  arms  control,  such  pos- 
sibilities have  been  markedly  heightened  bv 
thto  treaty. 

It  now  behoovea  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  get  on  quickly  with  the  business 
of  ratifying  the  treaty.  Tbto  to  not  a  matter 
requiring,  at  thto  point,  any  etoborate  and 
prolonged  dtocusaion. 

Tha  detalto  of  the  agreement  to  prohibit 
further  nuclear  test  explosions  under  water, 
in  the  atmosphere  or  in  spaoa  must  bs  con- 
sidered with  care,  obviously.  .The  Implica- 
tions of  excluding  underground  tests  from 
the  ban  must  be  gone  into.  Tbe  impact  of 
tbto  agreement  an  national  saemlty  must  be 
sbrewdty  wslgbad.  But  these  things  should 
not  tafei  a  kmg  tima.  tat  Om  wbtrta  matter 
has  besa  tha  sabjeet  of  the  most  cshaustlva 
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Tha  ground  covered,  dealing  with  a  ban 
on  nuclear  teata  under  water,  in  tha  air  and 
outflr  miaea,  la  astrantiy  Important.  Inaofar 
aa  It  halta  raOloaettva  r«*««"«"g  of  tha  air. 
tha  world  la  able  to  breathe  at  laaat  that 
much  mora  eaaUy.  both  figuratively  and  lit- 
erally. 

We  don't  know  Premier  Khruahchav'a  mo- 
tlvaa.  of  courae.  but  taken  at  face  value  the 
treaty  rlgnallaaa  hopea  for  further  improv- 
ing relatlona  betwean  the  United  Statea  and 


In  hla  televlalon  addreaa  to  the  NaUon. 
Prealdent  Kennedy  alao  pictured  the  treaty 
aa  an  Important  flrat  step  toward  the  re- 
.  duetlon  of  international  tenaion  and  tha 
atrengthenlng  of  peace,  and  he  made  It  clear 
that  all  pcffUea  to  it  look  forward  to  further 
progreea  in  thla  direction. 

While  calculated  to  marshal  congreaaional 
avpport  for  ratification,  the  Prealdent'a 
■P<«ch  alao  «*a  aimed  at  domestic  arltloa 
xif  too  much  coexistence  with  eommimism. 

Kennedy  acknowledgea.  too.  that  the 
treaty  la  only  a  first  step  and  has  cautioned 
tha  Nation  agalnat  expecting  too.  much  to 
result  from  the  limited  nuclear  ttet  ban. 

It  la  the  Prealdent's  hope  now  thit  French 
President  de  Gaulle  will  adhere  to  the  nu- 
clear pact,  too.  and  a  note  from  Kennedy  to 
De  Gaulle  on  the  lioacow  negotiations  ex- 
pruaaas  that  wlah. 

The  theory  that  tha  Soviet  la  engaging 
in  »  clever  achema  to  delude  and  disarm 
ua,  irtiile  certainly  a  poaaiblUty.  la  not  a 
certainty.  And  It  doeant  enlighten  tha 
public  or  help  the  Senate  reach  a  wise  ded- 
aum  on  whether  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

A  dear  advantage  can  be  foxmd.  how- 
ever, in  the  Immediate  prospect  that  the 
world  may  be  spared  further  nuclear  fall- 
out, 'nioae  feara  about  strontlxun  In  milk 
and  the  effacta  which  may  bring  deformed 
hodlea  in  future  generations  should  be 
alleviated. 

There  Is  clear  Indication,  too.  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  Powers  prefer 
to  fight  out  their  political,  eoonomic,  and 
Ideological  differenoea  within  a  framework 
of  peace.  And  thi^  la  good  because  those 
advantagaa  accrue  to  both  aidea. 

There  haa  been  more  exploraUon,  too.  of 
collateral  maaaurea  on  the  waya  to  reduce 
tenaion  between  the  Buaalana  and  the  Weat. 

Thua  tha  treaty  could  be  a  forerunner 
to  a  genuine  peace,  although  that  doesn't 
have  to  be  taken  for  nanted.  We  dont 
think,  for  example,  that  Khrushchev  Is  about 
to  abandon  the  aim  of  communism  to  take 
over  tha  entire  world. 

All  Is  not  aid  and  comfort  because  of  the 
Sino-Sovlst  rupture  either.  But  that  ^>llt 
obvloualy  la  widening,  and  there  have  been 
dwnanda  by  Peiplng  alnce  the  latest  talka 
began  that  tha  Kremlin  break  off  negotla- 
tlona  with  the  "ainlatar"  Weat. 

Ihere  are  Indleattpna  the  Pentagon  Is  not 
exactly  happy  about  the  teat  ban  agreement. 
But  If  members  cf  the  military  community 
poaaeaa  convincing  argumenta  agalnat  the 
move,  they  h*ve  bean  remlas  In  not  being 
more  outspoken. 

In  the  absence  of  such  argumenta,  the 
avldence  i^peara  to  weigh  clearly  in  favor 
of  a  treaty  to  halt  tha  typea  of  nuclear  teata 
covered.  And  military  men  eertalnly  havent 
alwaya  been  tha  beat  authoriUea  to  foUow 
in  aituAtlonB  Uka  thla. 

Other  peraona,  Including  thoae  in  and 
out  of  Oongrasa  who  preach  laolation,  may 
flatly  oppoae  any  dealings  with  tha  Sovieta 
at  all.  But  tha  aOvantagaa  of  the  traa^ 
overahadow  that  thinking,. and  the  gaina  to 
be  made  in  redtidng  tenalona  emerge  clearly. 

IFrom  the  Patcrson  (N.J.)   News,  July  27, 

IMS) 

Tmmafm  No  Orasa  Path 

Prealdent  Kennedy  made  out  a  good  caae 

for  the  treaty  with  Buaala  to  curb  nuclear 

testing. 


In  hla  q>e«ch  to  the  Nation  last  night,  he 
pulled  no  punches,  gilded  no  UUea,  offered 
no  deluakms. 

This  la  only  a  atart.  he  aald.  It  could  be 
a  good  one  or  wa  could  ba  walking  into  a 
Communist  delualon.  he  felt. 

But  at  least,  we  must  learn  to  sniff  out 
Communist  bids  for  peace.  This  appears  to 
be  one.  If  we  dont  accept  it.  if  the  world 
goM  on  unrestrainedly  testing  and  build- 
ing more  and  bigger  bmnba,  the  inevitable 
end  U  easy  to  envision  now:  Wholesale  death 
in  the  world. 

There  will  be  oppoaltion  to  the  treaty, 
much  of  it  sincere  in  distnist  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, another  segment  of  it  political. 

We've  got  to  make  a  atart  toward  world 
peace  to  end  the  luKTlble  dream  of  nuclear 
destruction. 

This  is  a  beginning.  It  la  worth  eaaay- 
ing.  And  we're  for  it  on  that  baals.  but  al- 
waya, and  we  say  thla  with  emphasis,  al- 
waya with  our  defenaes  up  and  our  missiles 
poised. 

We  need  not  be  piishovers  for  a  sucker 
punch  so  long  as  we  keep  our  international 
eyes  open. 

(Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  July  28, 

IMS] 

A  VicToar  roa  ICAmcnfD 

In  his  addreaa  to  the  Nation  on  the  partial 
nuclear  test-ban  treaty  which  haa  been  ini- 
tiated in  ifoeoow.  the  Preeldent  spcAe  with 
profound  eloquence.  He  had  an  air  of  ear- 
neatneaa  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  And 
while  calling  the  move  a  victory  for  man- 
kind, he  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  nuclear 
war — and  one  Is  poaaiblo— could  wipe  out  300 
million  Uvea  and  devaatato  the  world  in  less 
than  60  minutes. 

His  remarka  were  heard  by  miUiona.  but 
particiUarly  by  the  100  U.S.  Senatora  who 
must  act  on  the  treaty  before  It  can  be 
effective.  Senators  will  have  much  to  say 
about  this  "step  toward  reason."  and  the 
American  people  will  be  kept  fully  Informed 
while  it  is  analysed  and  debated. 

It  \M  clear  that  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
la  not  dispelled.  This  pact  doea  not  halt  the 
production  or  the  atockpiling  of  nuclear 
weapons,  or  their  use  on  some  dismal  day 
in  the  future.  But  the  Prealdent  aees  this 
atep  as  a  shaft  of  Ught  in  the  darkness,  with- 
out concessions  by  either  side,  but  a  common 
j«cognitlon  of  the  dangera  in  continued  test- 
ing. 

The  Soviet  atill  haa  Ita  atockplle,  and  ita 
60-megaton  nuclear  devioa.  the  worst  ma- 
chine of  death  avsr  pot  together  hy  num. 
There  are  alwaya  rlaka  In  doing  bualneaa  with 
the  Communist  rulara  of  Buaaia.  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing,  de^>lto  Khruahehev*a 
smiles,  hugs  and  warm  words  to  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  AvereU  Harrlman,  whether  he 
meant  a  word  of  it. 

But  for  the  sake  of  peace,  of  UB.  policy, 
and  the  hope  that  one  day  there  will  be  a 
permanent  ban  on  testing,  producing  and 
stockpiling  of  such  weapons,  will  surely  lead 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  initiated  agree- 
ment. 

While  Khruahehev  and  the  two  Weatem 
nuclear  powera  weris  taking  thla  atap  away 
from  nuclear  war.  the  Chineee  Oommuniats 
were  scorning  tha  rest  of  the  world,  pre- 
dicting that  they  would  have  nuelear  weap- 
ona  soon.  And  there  Ilea  a  thraat  even  great- 
er than  the  one  which  haa  been  poeed  by 
Khrushchev  for  tha  laat  aaveral  yeara.  It 
la  obvloua  the  Buaalana  do  not  want  their 
people  slaughtered  and  their  nation  in  ruina. 
The  Bed  Chineee  do  not  eeem  to  eara.  If 
they  had  nuclear  weapons  now,  no  treaty 
would  stop  tham  from  using  them.  Today 
they  are  hetpleaa  wlthont  them  and  their 
publicly  avowed  determination  to  make  war 
agalnat  capitalism  Ja  held  aS  bay  only 
becauae  they  lack  the  waapoua. 

That  la  a  matter  whleh  tha  Sanato  will 
consider  fully  in  its  analysia  and  debate  on 
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the  treaty.  We  believe  there  will  be  ratl- 
.  flcatlon,  aa  there  mxiat  be  if  we  are  to  save 
the  race  and  prevent  the  entire  earth  from 
scorching,  but  there  are  many  thinga  to  be 
considered  first. 

One  of  theee  is  our  security,  having  in 
mind  a  reckless.  Inhuman  force  which  dem- 
onstrated in  Korea  that  hxunan  beings,  their 
own,  or  oilrs,  mean  nothing  to  them. 

If  this  single  small  step  is  a  "victory  for' 
mankind,"  mankind  must  take  many  more, 
before    learning    to    walk     properly,    with 
strength  and  himum  dignity. 

[Fr<Hn   the  Newark    (NJ.)    News.   July  38, 

IMS] 

Ths  GasATca  Rkason 

As  debate  moves  forward  on  the  wisdom 
of  ratifying  a  limited  nuclear  test-ban  tt«aty, 
it  is  Important  to  delineate  exactly  what  the 
treaty  can  and  cannot  do. 

Surely  it  la  not  the  millenium  aignifying 
permanent  peace  on  earth.  Military  men 
atill  will  want  to  go  banging  away  in  search 
of  the  ultimate  weapon— defensive,  offen- 
sive or  both.  But  the  treaty  would  put  their 
experimentation  underground  where  it  can- 
not continue  to  poison  the  air  and  the  water 
or  deform  children  yet  unborn. 

A  three-power  treaty  Joined  by  nationa 
with  neither  the  capability  nor  desire  to 
partidpato  in  the  nuclear  arms  race  will  not 
keep  other  nations,  notably  France  and  Red 
China,  from  trying  to  build  their  own  nu- 
clear arsenals.  But  the  signatoriea  agree  to 
diacourage  others.  It  la  within  their  interest 
to  do  so.  And  they  are  not  without  means 
of  making  their  Influence  felt. 

It  may  be  said  the  treaty  falls  disappoint- 
ingly short:  by  falling  to  provide  for  Inspec- 
tion and  on-site  controls  it  lacks  any  real 
basis  in  trust.  In  this  respect,  it  represents 
but  a  beginning. 

But  the  overriding  point  la  that  a  begin- 
ning miut  be  made  before  the  nudear  anna 
conteet  apirala  man  into  oblivion.  The  three 
nationa  beet  able  to  imderstand  thla  are  now 
ready  to  Join  in  aome  alight  measure  of  con- 
trol. They  are  xmited  in  the  fundamental 
belief  that  even  a  preventive  nuclear  war 
would  be  suicidal. 

Inner  motlvea  of  aeeking  advantage  within 
this  psychological  framework  cannot  be  ig- 
nored or  discotiated.  President  Kennedy 
has  made  clear  he  has  no  intention  of  let- 
Ing  the  agreement  reached  in  lioacow 
weaken  us  or  divide  us  from  our  alllea. 

Thla  is  pot  to  say  we  cannot  join  Russia 
In  turning  oxir  backs  on  a  world  in  which, 
in  Premier  KhruaKhev.'s  words,  "the  living 
would  envy  the  dead."  We  must  strive  for 
a  world  controlled  by  reason.  And  toward 
this  the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate  can 
contribute. 

(From  the  Cheater  (Pa.)   Delaware  County 
Tlmea.  July  27,  IMS] 

Stsp  FoawABo  WosTH  Tucnra 


No  one  can  say  that  the  propoeed  nuclear 
teat  ban  treaty  la  not  fraught  with  risks 
It  U. 

But  the  risk  involved  in  calling  a  tem- 
porary halt,  if  only  in  part,  to  the  nuclear 
race  la  lees  than  the  rlak  involved  in  an  all- 
out  nudear  race. 

And  the  greateat  rlak  of  all  would  be 
simply  to  do  nothing — ^to  embrace  neither 
peace  nor  war. 

As  President  Kennedy  himself  la  the  flrst 
to  warn,  It  \a  "not  the  millenium"  in  sdving 
Bast-West  difftoancea.  But  it  la  a  moment 
of  respite. 

The  treaty  aa  devised  does  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  any  leaa  intention  of 
"burying  |^."  But  it  does  mean  that  the 
world  is  at  least  partly  stepping  off  the  nu- 
clear escalator,  at  a  time  when  both  thla 
NaUon  ^d  the  Soviet  Union  have  mongh 
nudear  might  to  destroy  each  other,  totally, 
several  timea  over. 


The  moat  critical  objection  raised  to  thto 
ban  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
top  experta,  the  military  advantage — ^In 
•topping  all  but  tmderground, testing  at  thla 
point — would  be  theirs  azttl  not  ours. 

Certainly  this  has  be^  carefuUy  taken 
into  account,  weighed  in  cautions  balance, 
by  our  President.  Certainly  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  not  call  for  the  pact  were  this  not 
a  leaser  consideration  than  others. 

This  is  only  a  temporary  step;  it  is  no 
longer  binding  when  other  great  powers  make 
teats.  But  it  wUl  slow,  rather  than  rush, 
the  nudear  race. 

Red  China  has  npt  yet  devised  even  an 
atom  bomb;  France  Is  an  estimated  3 
years  away  from  ita  own  H-bomb.  There 
is  an  Interval,  in  between,  which  can  be  a 
heightened  opportunity  to  work  for  peace. 

Debate  on  this  issue  there  will  be.  Key 
information  must  be  brought  out.  The  key 
question  Is  whether  the  Senate  will  approve 
or  if  there  will  be  another  block  as  in  the 
days  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
such  Senate  debate  be  confined  to  the  issue 
alone,  without  political  overtones. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  is  the  only  Nation  in 
the  world  where  one  man  can  issue  the  order 

which  would  lead  to  nuclear  holocaust 

but  hasnt  the  authority  alone  to  give  the 
word  to  lead  to  peace.  . 

[nrom    the    Johnson    City    (TCnn.)     Press 
Chronicle.  July  28.  19^] 

Don't  Damw  It  Too  HAsnLT 

Hie  nudear  teat  ban  must  be  viewed  with 
caution,  of  courae. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  past,  agreements  with 
Russia  have  not  been  worth  much. 

Actually,  there  have  not  been  many  agree- 
ments. 

However,  we  must  not  assume  arbitrarily 
that  thla  particular  agreement  la  not  worth 
anything— or  la  weighted  the  way  the  So- 
viete  want  It. 

Man  must  continue  to  hope.  Ha  cannot 
rei^gn  himself  to  cynical  defeatism. 

To  be  sure,  toe  agreement  makes  good 
propaganda  for  Russia.  Khrushchev  can 
use  it  aa  evidence  he  is  a  man  devoted  to 
peace. 

He  can  also  use  it  as  evidence  his  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence  can  be  made  to  work. 
He  will  mark  it  for  the  attention  of  Red 
China,  which  Insiste  nudear  war  la  Inevi- 
teble. 

Moreover,  a  suspension  of  teste  will  save 
Rxissia  much  in  the  way  of  money  and  man- 
poww — money  and  manpower  sordy  needed 
in  other  areas.  It  will  save  us.  too.  but  there 
la  reason  to  believe  we  are  not  aa  hard 
pressed  in  this  respect  as  Russia  is. 

It  will  be  aald  the  Ruaslana  signed  out  of 
no  altruistic  motive  but  out  of  dlctetea  of 
pure  selfishness.     What  if  they  did? 

Tlie  agreement  is  at  least  a  pause  in  the 
rush  toward  war.  It  la  a  breathing  spell. 
It  gives  the  world  an  opportunity  to  look,  to 
explore,  to  examine — ^to  work  tot  a  way  to 
avoid  the  dduge. 

Such  a  pauae  benefite  us  as  well  as  the 
Buaalana.  We  would  be  foollah  to  believe 
otherwlae. 

Some  will  say  Khruahbhev  haa  trldced  im. 
Maybe  he  haa.    Time  wlU  tell. 

But  the  Red  Chineee  will  say  we  have 
tricked  Russia. 

It  all  depends  upon  which  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  one  is  on. 

Ihe  fact  the  Ruaslana  were  willing  to  algn 
the  ban.  after  refudng  for  years,  is  worth 
something. 

It  could  be.  might  be.  the  beginning  of  a 
ttaw— a  thaw  not  in  idecdogy  6ut  in  reality. 
It  could  be  that  Ruaala  now  regards  Red 
China  as  enemy  No.  1  and  la  acting  accord- 
ingly. Khruahehev  la  too  amart  a  man  to 
try  to  wage  a  cold  war  on  two  fronte. 


So  let  us  not  brush  aside  thla  pact  aa 
meaningless  or  a  deception.  Let  ua  give  it 
a  chance. 

Matters  could  not  poaslbly  be  any  worse 
with  the  treaty  than  without  it,  as  we  see  it. 

[From    the    Amsterdam     (N.T.)     Recorder. 

July  27.  IMS] 

Test  Ban  Txxatt 

While  the  test  ban  agreement  ini^i»]f^  in 
Moscow  by  the  United  Stotea,  Brttein  and 
Soviet  Russia  does  not  guarantee  peace  on 
earth,  it  could  be  an  importent  step  In  that 
direction.  If  nothing  else,  it  is  the  first  con- 
crete achievement  of  many  efforte  to  contoin 
the  awesome  atom.  East  and  Weat  have 
finally  agreed  on  aemething. 

In  one  sense,  the  United  Stotes  and  Oreat 
Britain  have  nothing  to  loae  and  everything 
to  gain.  If  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  its  word, 
all  mankind  will  have  gained  peace  of  mind 
If  the  RussianB  break  the  agreement— and 
this  would  not  surprise  many  in  the  West— 
we  will  be  no  worse  off  than  we  were  before 
the  Moscow  meeting. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  United 
Stetea  and  Soviet  RussU  have  enough  nu- 
clear power  to  keep  each  other  pretty  much 
in  line.  The  real  fear  now  la  the  unknown, 
the  effecte  radiation  in  the  atmoaphet«  could 
have  upon  us  and  future  generationa. 

Thus  the  ban  on  all  except  underground 
teating  is  vitaUy  Important.  It  would  eUmi- 
nate  fallout,  subject  of  widespread  fear  and 
Intense  technical  controveray.  Viewed  from 
that  angle,  the  treaty,  which  now  awaite  ap- 
proval by  Congress  and  Parliament,  could  be 
of  significance  far  beyond  Ite  q>eeiBc  terma. 

For  the  firat  time  in  aeveral  yeara  all  the 
the  facte  seem  to  have  been  faced  acroaa  the 
Moscow  conference  toble.  We  reallaa  that 
talk  la  cheap  and  a  favorite  Khruahehev 
tactic  Is  to  zlg  when  everyone  e^Mcte  Min  to 
sag.  So  even  if  the  pact  la  ratified  and  be- 
comes a  fact  of  life  it  will  not  gxiarantee 
peace.  But  it  will  be  a  foot  in  the  door,  and 
that  to  of  major  importance  now. 

[From  the  Janesville  (WU.)   Gazette    July 

27.  IMS] 

Trx  ChtBAT  Hops  op  Mankind 

A  first  step  toward  h*n»«i«g  of  nudear 

weapona  teate  haa  been  taken  by  the  United 

Stetea.  Great  Britain,  and  Soviet  BiMala.    It 

reflecte  the  hope  of  fn^nMry^  f g,  pMtoe  on 

earth,  for  the  promise  of  the  Chrlatian  faith. 

At  the  aame  time,  long  experienced  in  dealing 

with  dlctetorshlpa,  free  men  muat  accept  the 

agreement  with  cautious  hope  tni;nHI  with 

doubt. 

like  Communlsto  have  never  given  ua  rea- 
aon  for  confldenoe  in  their  word  or  their 
aigned  agreementa.  They  have  broken  every 
treaty  and  agreement  made  in  the  past,  on 
<me  pretext  or  anothw,  regardleaa  of  the  im- 
port of  the  mutual  understanding.  It  to 
neither  wiae  nor  prudent,  therefore,  to  aooept 
thto  t\un  of  the  chedc  as  worthy  of  full  ftdth. 

In  yeara  past,  repraaentetlvea  of  tha  West 
have  never  been  greeted  with  such  jovlaUty, 
such  show  of  cordiality  aa  they  wei«  for  tiii# 
meeting.  And  looking  about  the  world  one 
finds  reaaon  for  the  Moaoow  red  carpet— Bed 
China.  China'a  obdurate  and  brtotllng  atti- 
tude toward  the  West,  her  bitter  erttletom  of 
Moscow  for  letting  down  the  bars  toward  the 
free  world  and  her  motmting  rivalry  with 
Soviet  RussU  for  leadership  of  the  Commu- 
nist world — all  theee  surely  infiuenced  the 
Kremlin. 

In  toe  paat  there  have  been  tlmea  when 
Moebow  warmed  all^tly  to  Western  propoaato 
for  dtoarmament  or  the  nuclear  ama  ban. 
but  they  were  only  lapeea  in  the  eold  war. 
We  recall  Moacow's  last  agreement  for  an 
arma  ban.  and  the  subsequent  flouting  of 
that  agreement  with  reaumption  of  noolaar 
teate  in  the  100-megaton  range. 

It  to  almply  unnatural  for  the  Kreoklln 
bosses  to  mdt  toward  any  propoaal  of  the 
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The  success  of  the  Moscow  negotiations 
for  a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  had  been  so 
well  telegraphed  ahead  of  time  that  the 
formal  signing  Thxnrsday  came  as  anticlimax. 
Only  If  a  hitch  had  developed  at  the  last 
minute  would  the  occasion  have  been  nota- 
ble. 

Despite  this,  the  formal  ceremony  of  ini- 
tialing the  pact  did  represent  a  historic 
change.  Being  the  first  major  treaty  reached 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  major  west- 
em  nations  since  the  Austrian  pact  of  IBM, 
it  obviously  has  tremendous  Importance. 

Details  are  much  as  predicted.  There  Is 
no  linkage  to  any  further  agreements — that 
Is.  the  teat  ban  Is  not  made  dependent  upon 
any  unacceptable  conditions.  But  It  also 
does  not  Include  any  kind  of  prohibition  of 
underground  testing. 

The  Utter  must  be  coosMsred  regrettable, 
for  underground  testing  Is  where  the  West- 
em  powers  had  Insteted  on  having  an  In- 
spection system.  The  Soviets  rejected  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  so  this  waa  dropped  from 
the  treaty.  Negotiations  on  ttia  question 
win  continue. 

A  Soviet  oOdal  at  the  ITnited  NatloiM  said 
that  the  treaty  mm  *\mly  a  beginning." 
Hopefully  he  Is  correct,  for  it  actually  to 
a  symbol  off  a  r«-"«»Tlv  eiiange  la  the 
var.  net  off  aa  anieh  sobstaaee  aa  other 
needed. 

Somehow,  perhaps  because  off  tha  major 
spilt  la  the  Oommunlst  world,  the  Interests 
of  the  Soviet  union  and  the  nwjor  Weatem 
powsra  are  eolncidlng  on  two  points:  First, 
the  flasirs  to  prove  to  an  aazknis  world  that 
limited  eoUaborattoo  is  posMMe  between 
adversaries,  and,  second,  the  desire  to  halt 
the   apresd   of   nuclear   weapons   to   other 


The  real  question  la  whether  other  anas  of 
cfrtTHtldlng  Interest  between  Cast  and  Wsst 
ean  be  found.  These  must  involve  the  status 
of  Berlin,  reunification  of  Germany,  ending 
of  Intematlonal  subversion  and  a  myriad  of 
other  conflict  polnta. 

A  WQrid  so  long  torn  by  total  division  be- 
tween last  and  Weet  win  haU  this  first  step 
toward  accord,  even  on  a  limited  basis.  And 
the  United  Statea  need  not  do  any  differently. 
fCr  any  move  toward  peaceful  relatione— as 
long  as  TTJB.  Inteieats  are  protected— Is  worth 
while. 

[Vktm  the  Ciharlotte  (N.C.)  News.  July  27. 
1963] 

Tbst-Bam  TasATT  Calls  sob  IfATuarrr 


off  muddled  negotlatlops  have 
In  a  partial  andear  teat-ban  treaty 
that  wiU  soon  go  before  the  UB.  Senate  for 
approvaL  Curiously,  opposltiaa  to  the  treaty 
has  been  sparse  so  f  sr.  and  there  la  a  general 
feeling  that  the  Congress  wUi  ratify  the 
agreement.  We  think  It  should.  Apart  from 
ita  poUUcal  Implications,  which  are  only  Im- 
pllcatlona  at  this  point,  the  treaty  will  tem- 
porarily end  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  suface.  underwater,  and  In  the  air. 

Moreover,  ezperta  seem  to  agree  that  thto 

Nation  Is  not  on  the  short  end  of  the  treaty. 

.  that  neither  the  Soviet  Unkm  nor  the  XTnlted 

States  dertves  any  spedal  advantagea  from 

halting  tsats  at  this  time. 

But  beyond  tUa  are  ttie  fanpOeatlooa — 
poUtleal  obstacles  to  anythlag  reaembUng  a 
permanent  meAtmr  teat  ban.   Premier  B3iru- 


shdiev  hss  stisssed  the  rsUtlonahip  between 
Clkle  treaty  and  a  noaaggrsssloa  past  between 
the  NATO  natloaa  and  the  Communist  War- 
aaw  Tkeaty  wmms  snmertitng  the  West 
does  not  now  want.  He  has  sgaln  ralaed  the 
qneetkm  of  Ocrmaay  and  Berlin,  inalatlng 
that  the  good  spirit  of  the  test-ban  talks  be 
used  to  do  something  about  these  problems — 
and  the  West  would  rather  let  the  teat-ban 
treaty  stand  alone,  free  from  the  other  cold 
war  problems. 

Mr.  Khmahchev  bellevea  that  the  sptalt  of 
the  negotlatioAS  can  lead  on  to  total  dlaarma- 
ment.  But  the  treaty  poses  an  Important 
question  la  the  minds  of  an  Americina. 
With  years  of  mistrust  and  stalemate  beyond 
us,  does  this  Natloa  have  the  matiirlty  to 
open  the  door  for  further  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  There  are  no  great  ezpec- 
Utlona  implicit  In  the  test-ban  treaty,  but 
there  Is  an  opportunity  to  go  forward  and 
explore  the  problems  of  the  cold  war.  Thla 
we  can  do,  and  it  ought  to  be  done,  while 
maintaining — aa  Mr.  Khrushchev  certainly 
will — the  mUitaiy  and  political  vli^lance  nec- 
essary to  protect  o\ir  intereata. 

Treaties  havs  a  way  of  Inviting  waves  of 
optimism  and  pessimism  which,  too  often,  cut 
down  on  a  natlon'a  clearalghtedncea.  But  If 
the  United  States  can  bring  Itself  to  examine 
this  treaty  in  terms  of  the  future,  and  to  look 
with  clarity  beyond  the  imwwiMti^f^f  Implica- 
tions, It  may  find  that  Its  best  Interests  wlU 
be  served  by  proceeding  In  a  aplrlt  of  good 
wUL 

It  coats  nothing  to  Usten,  to  explore,  to  find 
out  what  Khrushchev  wants — If  this  Nation 
maintains  Its  strength  and  Its  resolution  to 
protect  the  free  world. 


[Vtom  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Oonatttotlon.  July 
97.  IMS] 

NUCLXAB  TEST  BaH  IS  A  ] 


For  the  first  time  since  dawn  of  the  atomic 
age  there  Is  optimism  that  genuine  prnprsa 
is  being  made  In  oontltilllng  nuclear  weapons 
that  could  destroy  mankind  and  aU  hla 
achievements.  Tnltlaling  the  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, tmder  water  and  in  space  by  the 
United  Stotee.  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  first  breakthrough,  albeit  only  a  be- 
ginning. 

Urging  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Frealdent 
Kennedy  wama  that  it  is  only  a  beginning — 
a  small  one  at  that — ^toward  uniting  ti^e  cold 
war.  Until  aU  Issues  are  settled  that  pro- 
long the  conflict,  with  adequate  safeguarda 
against  cheating  and  douhledeallng.  the 
United  Statea  and  other  Western  powers 
must  maintain  the  necessary  strength  to 
meet  any  threat  to  their  security.  The  Im- 
portant thing  Is  that  we  are  negotiating^ 
seriously  and  Moscow  seems  to  be  in  the 
mood  to  remove  some  of  the  roadblocks  that 
made  even  limited  agreements  impossible. 

There  will,  of  eowne.  be  skepticism  In  and 
out  of  Coogrssa  hewfa  off  oar  past  dealings 
with  the  Soviets.  There  Is  a  new  factor, 
however.  In  the  widening  tpUt  between  Mos- 
cow and  the  Red  Chinese.  The  test  ban  has 
been  attacked  bitterly  In  Feiplng  as  an  at- 
tempt by  Khrushchev  to  barter  away  the 
interests  off  the  revolution.  This  bitter  spUt 
that  Is  bringing  on  a  direct  confrontation 
of  the  two  great  Communist  powers  no  doubt 
has  had  a  bearing  on  this  first  ^"}\^^  ac- 
commodation with  the  West. 

There  Is  no  guarantee,  of  course,  that  other 
nations  win  not  develop  and  test  atomic 
weapons.  Red  China  la  believed  on  the 
verge  of  such  development.  France  wlU  in- 
sist on  going  ahead.  Tet  exlstenos  of  the 
ban  wfll  tend  to  deter  proUf  eratton  of  such 
weapons  and  the  nudear  superiority  of  the 
XTnlted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
be  overcome  In  the  coneelvable  fntore.  The 
abrogation  cSanae— aonMthlag  new  In  trea^ 
ties    applies  to  both  Seat  and  West. 

Bquany  significant  Is  Freml«  Khru- 
shchev's Insistence  that  negotlaUona  proceed 
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on  other  lss\iss,  such  aa  the  queetlon  of  a 
divided  Germany  whleh  he  aeknowledgee  to 
be  the  greatest  bar  to  peace.  By  aU  meana. 
we  should  explore  ev^ry  means  of  Uquldat- 
4ng  the  cold  war  but  with  precautlona  and 
with  determination  not  to  surrender  any 
vital  positions  or  interests  of  the  West. 

(Prom  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 

July  27.  1968] 

FlBST  Stbp  AMD  1.000  MOaB 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion the  President  posed  lu  last  night  and 
that  answer,  of  course,  ia  "Tes." 

This  country  must  take,  without  question 
or  hesitation,  the  first  step.  We  must  do  so, 
determined  that,  even  If  it  takes  us  1,000 
miles,  we  must  keep  the  world  going  along 
the  road  with  xu  untU  we've  got  to  the  end — 
peace. 

This  treaty  does  not  caU  upon  us  to  drop 
oxir  guard.  After  past  experiences,  mentioned 
by  the  President,  we  are  not  likely  to  place 
too  much  trust  in  It  nor  too  much  trust  in 
the  reincarnated  Khrushchev. 

indeed  we  ourselves  did  not  feel  com- 
pletely easy  about  the  President's  presenta- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  was  so  studiedly 
solemn  that  it  had  a  slight  air  of  unreaUty 
about  It.  StlU  the  facts  were  there.  StlU 
he  Is  the  leader  we  have  chosen. 

The  fact  is,  as  he  said,  that  the  path  may 
not  get  us  where  we  want  to  go.    The  fact  Is 
-also,  although  these  are  not  quite  his  words, 
that  we  damned  well  don't  go  anywhere  un- 
less we  take  a  first  step. 
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^      frtom  the  Houston   (Tex.)   Chronicle,  July 
28.  1968] 

Tmi  Taer  Bam's  Lbssons  Boilo  Utofia  Otat 

Bbicx  at  a  Tna 
"N  In  the  18  years  since  nuclear  weapons  first 
began  to  sprout  in  their  grisly  mushroom' 
patch  we  have  met  with  the  Soviets,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  says,  "at  the  siunmlt  and  on 
the  brink." 

Neither  meeting  place  has  brought  mean- 
ingful accord.  Summlta  are  placee  for 
slogans  and  threata.  The  brink — aa  we 
learned  last  autiunn — la  a  desolate  and  ter- 
rifying cliff,  for  ua  as  weU  aa  for  them.  It  la 
a  traveaty  on  statesmanahip  to  have  to 
threaten  to  foreclose  on  the  futiue  of  the 
himian  race. 

The  grim  logic  that  must  move  the  posses- 
sors of  nuclear  power  has  sent  \is  one  more 
place— perhaps  the  last  place.  We  have 
negotiated,  and  the  U.S.  Senate  win  be  asked 
to  ratify,  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

Testing  nuclear  weapons  haa  nothing  to  do 
with  keeping  them  or  with  using  them.  We 
will  keep  those  we  have,  and  the  complex 
systems  for  using  them  and  guarding  against 
their  accidental  use  wiU  renudn  in  our  hands 
Ditto  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
.  We  WiU  continue  to  test  weapons  under- 
ground, if  we  believe  such  tests  to  be  neces- 
sary. So  will  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ni^ture 
of  underground  testing  cannot  be  clear  to  a 
layman,  but  it  la  apparent  that  it  involves 
snoaU  nuclear  weapons,  rather  than  cata- 
clysmic onse. 

We  now  possess,  and  can  deUver.  enough 
nuclear  destrucUon  to  wipe  the  world  clean 
of  people.  So  doea  the  Soviet  Union.  Thla 
capabUity  is  not  affected  by  the  test  ban. 

Why  bother  with  a  test  ban  at  aU?  There 
is  a  reason  for  doing  the  best  we  can.  when 
we  can. 

We  wont  handcuff  the  nuclear  beast  We 
may  stroke  its  back;  calm  it  down. 

The  history  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  has 
been  one  of  ever-growing  terror.  As  the 
nature  of  weapons  has  been  refined  and  im- 
proved they  have  become  more  and  more  de- 
structive. Whether  we  can  ever  eliminate 
the  nuclear  threat  itself  remains  to  be  seen. 
UtoidaB  cannot  be  built  on  conference  Ubles. 
However,  there  Is  a  chance  we  can  hammer 
.  out  a  mutually  usefiU  agreement  with  the 


Sovleta  to  make  do  with  the  terror  we 
have.  Instead  off  reaching  for  a  worse  terror 
we  might  devise.  That  Is  the  genesis  off  the 
test  ban. 

WIU  the  SovletB  keep  their  side  off  the 
bargain?  Their  record  for  Uvlng  up  to  agree- 
ments Is  bad.  but  their  self-intereet  In  this 
case  Is  great.  We  cannot  predict  what  they 
will  do;  we  can  only  be  vigilant. 

We  have  detection  devices  that  wlU  warn 
us  Instantly  when  prohibited  tests  are  nuule, 
and  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  we  can  devise 
devices  that  win  keep  pace  with  any  attempt 
to  hide  future  tests  in  novel  ways — say  by 
carrying  them  out  in  space,  mlUlons  of  miles 
from  earth. 

If  they  break  the  agreement,  we  win  know 
it.  We  can  resume  testing,  in  that  case,  as 
weU  as  they  can.  There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween agreeing  to  forbear,  which  we  have 
done,  and  agreeing  to  give  up  something, 
which  we  have  not  done. 

WiU  the  test  ban— if  it  works— open  fur- 
ther areas  in  which  we  ean  come  to  terms 
with  the  Soviets?  Who  can  teU?  If  there 
ahould  be  opportunities,  we  are  bound  to 
pursus  them.  But  the  test  ban  Just  nego- 
tiated sets  a  precedent  we  must  never  Ignore. 

Find  areas  of  mutual  self-interest  and  ex- 
ploit them.  Avoid  vague  promises  and  high 
phraaea.    BiUld  Utopia  a  brick  at  a  time. 

(From  the  Levittown  (Pa.),  Tlmes-Courrler, 
July  30,  1963] 

LOOIC   AMB    TBX   TSST    BaK 

The  VJB.  Senate  plunges  this  week  into 
hearings  on  the  monxmiental  nuclear  test- 
ban  treaty  with  Rxissla  and  Great  Britain  and 
already  the  welkin  is  ringing  from  alarmist 
and  alarming  pronouncements  by  Members 
of  what  should  be  an  august  and  sincere 
deliberating  body. 

The  treaty,  theee  ultraoonservativee  are 
saying,  wlU  help  Russia  alone;  it  wlU  bind 
us  to  a  piece  of  paper  no  more  than  a  scrap 
to  the  Beds;  it  Involves  multiple  under-the- 
^ble  sideline  concessions  that  would  Just 
about  seU  this  Nation  down  the  river. 

Senators,  and  everyone  who  Is  interested 
in  this  significant  development  of  the  cold 
war,  wotild  do  weU  to  ignore  suCh  John 
Blrch-llke  claptrap  and  listen  instead  to  the 
well-choeen  words  of  statesmanlike  EvaaxrT 
M.  Dnxssir,  of  Illinois,  the  minority  leader. 
His  colleagues.  Senator  Dnucssif  has  said, 
should  give  every  word  of  that  treaty  "the 
dossst  scrutiny  possible."  They  shotUd  not 
oppose  It  blindly:  they  should  Instead  scru- 
tlnlaelt. 

This  is  Indeed  the  fimction  of  the  Senate 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Constitution  has 
caUed  for  a  two-thirds  majority  in  ^e  Senate 
to  ratify  any  such  treaty. 

However,  to  leap  into  discussion  on  such  a 
vltaUy  Important  Iscue  with  a  clear  negative 
view  is  to  do  this  country  and  the  cause  of 
peace  a  distinct  disservice.  If  there  Is  any 
Joker  In  the  treaty.  Senators  should  find  it; 
if  the  wording  is  vague  or  could  be  twisted 
to  our  disadvantage,  thla  Should  be  corrected. 
Other  than  this,  their  approval  Is  dearlv 
caUed  for. 

In  actuaUty,  the  arguments  against  this 
treaty  disappear  completely  once  the  cold 
light  of  logic  is  appUed  to  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  could  break  the 
agreement,  as  they  have  broken  many  an 
agreement  before.  But  If  they  did.  we  would 
know  it  Instantly  through  our  proven  detec- 
tion network. 

It  is  also  trus  that  the  signatories  have  no 
control  over  two  other  potential  nuclear 
powers,  Tnnoe  and  Bed  China.  Again,  our 
system  of  detection  would  reveal  immediately 
any  tests  these  two  nations  might  make. 
And  the  treaty  providea.  in  such  a  case,  that 
fuU  testing  then  could  be  resumed. 

Also  possible,  say  the  detractors.  Is  the  fact 
that  ainoe  the  treaty  does  not  ban  undsr- 
groimd  tests  and  we  cannot  detect  them. 


Russia  could  develop  a  super-super-super 
bomb  such  as  we  now  cannot  manufactiire. 
Through  such  a  hypotheaU.  opponents  off  the 
ban  truly  reveal  their  own  Insincerity.  For 
already  the  Big  Three  powers  have  an  im- 
measurable supply  of  overklU.  What  good 
would  it  do  Russia,  or  us,  or  anyone,  to  kiU 
that  which  U  already  dead  or  destroy  that 
already  destroyed  beyond  recovery? 

The  truth  is  that  the  noisieet  objection  to 
the  test  ban  comes  from  those  who  want  not 
peace  or  negotiation  but  fuU  surrender  from 
any  nation  or  any  individual  who  opposes 
their  demagoguery. 

The  Senate  ahoiUd,  as  Dnuuni  has  said, 
give  fuU  and  close  scraUny  to  the  agreement. 
But  in  doing  so  It  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
objective  that  was  ours  in  this  and  aU  dis- 
armament discussions — ^the  buUding  of  a 
peace  that  gives  promise  of  becoming  per- 
manent. 

(From  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

July  26.  1963] 
Tan  Taer  Baw  ams  trc  Sbhats 
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There  is  nothing  complicated  or  abstruse 
in  the  text  of  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty - 
It  pledgee  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union  "to  prohibit,  to  prevent, 
and  not  to  carry  out"  any  nuclear-weapon- 
test  explosion  (or  any  other  nuclear  «q>lo- 
sion)  in  the  atmosphere,  in  space  or  imder- 
water,  or  "in  any  other  environment"  which 
would  result  in  depositing  radioacUvs  debris 
outside  the  state  where  the  eaploslon  is 
conducted. 

The  meaning  of  the  last  cUuss  above  is 
that  you  can't  even  teat  underground  if 
radioactivity  U  going  to  spiu  out  and  spread. 
The  treaty  is  open  to  other  statss  and  Is 
of  imlimited  duration,  but  a  sl^uttory  may 
withdraw  from  it,  with  3  months'  notice,  if 
it  decides  its  supreme  interests  are  Jeopar- 
dised by  "extraordinary  eventa." 

Such  an  "extraordinary  event"  might  be. 
obviously,  a  series  of  undergroimd  explo- 
sions conducted  by  Coimtry  A  which  oaused 
Country  B  to  maptct  it  could  no  longer  keep 
up  with  A  by/testing  underground  (not  pro- 
hibited), but  only  by  testing  In  the 
atmo^>here. 

Thla  la  a  promising  achievement  after  7 
years  of  proposals  and  discussions  on  test- 
ban  controU.  Indeed,  it  has  ah«ady  become 
a  cliche  to  say  that  it  may  be  the  great  turn- 
ing point  in  Bast-West  relations.  We  are 
almost  drowning  in  speculations  on  further 
steps  that  might  follow. 

The  question  now  facing,  and  we  suqiect 
perplexing.  President  Kennedy  Is  whether, 
having  Khrushchev's  signatme  praq;MCtlvely 
on  the  line,  he  ean  get  the  Senate's,  No  one 
should  underestlnuite  the  capacity  of  the 
Senators  to  make  trouble  on  this  Issue. 
Senator  Golowatxs  has  gone  on  the  record 
against  a  treaty,  which  is  at  least  consistent 
with  his  vote  against  continuing  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  Others  can  be  eiqiected  to 
Join  him.  The  Dr.  TsUsr  group  win  doubt- 
less be  In  the  act. 

Granting  aU  thess  dUficultlse,  prospects 
for  ratification  of  the  treaty  stlU  appear  to 
befalrtygood.  Members  off  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  evidently  think 
rapport  for  It  win  even  be  ovsn^elmlag. 
We  like  to  believe  that  matters  win  turn  out 
that  way.  and  promptly. 

(FMan  the  Dallas  (Tsx.)  Thnss  Hirald. 
July  98. 1988) 
A  Stir  OK  A  Jooamr 


Prealdent  Kennedy  to  cautJous  but  tfated 
over  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty.  The  Na- 
tion Is  JusUfled  in  feeing  eome  off  that  ela- 
tion, but  some  off  the  caution,  toa 

The  ban.  if  adhered  to.  would  be.  as  the 
Prssldent  stated,  "a  victory  for  mankind." 
The  oloud  hanging  over  evsryonet  aeoept. 
anos  off  this  Is.  off  courss,  the  tnJltj  off  Oon- 
munlst  pledgee.    BussU  has  chosen  to  honor 
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of  the  reat  of  the  world  sa  well.  Ihts  is 
feaowB,  In  the  grim  new  terminology  of  ^e 
niadear  age.  aa  "overkfll." 

The  acceptance  of  an  agreement  to  end 
nudear  testing,  eaeept  UBdeigiuund  test- 
ing, which  does  not  threaten  the  health  and 
«datence  of  manlrtnid  with  ftiUeut  or  potoon- 
ing  of  water,  alao  to  aenalble  in  that  none 
of  the  three  nations  can  afford  thto  un- 
neeesaary  aipsuas.  The  Soviet  Union,  par- 
tteolaily,  to  la  hard  aoooomle  straits  be- 
canae  of  its  concentration  on  military  and 
apace  technology.  Premier  Khrushchev  may 
be  expected.  If  he  rsmaina  m  power,  to  pay 
attention  henceforth  to  the  needs  of 
'soviet  citlaens. 

niara  to  oppoatttcn  among  the  military 
leaders,  aome  scienitots.  and  soaae  Members 
of  OwngtSBi  to  any  such  treaty  with  the 
OJB.aJt.  Nevertheless  the  VA.  Senate  would 
be  tetany  unrsaaonable  ahoold  It  reject  Che 
treaty  which  will  be  sent  up  for  ratillcatlon 
after  it  to  signed  In  Mcecow  by  the  Soviet  and 
»ttlsh  Pare%n  ICntoters  and  tha  UJB.  Sec- 
retary of  SUta.  Mr.  Busk.  The  Nattoa.  we 
beMeve.  supixato  the  teet  ban  treaty,  and 
moat  of  tha  people  of  the  world  demand  it. 

It  to  futile  to  assert  we  cannot  trust  the 
or  that  the  treaty  to  valuetoaa  be- 
lt doea  not  teehida  Ptance  and  Bed 
China.  No  tnaty  to  more  Talld  than  tha  psr- 
formance  of  ita  algners.  and  thto  treaty 
permits  each  signatory  to  abrogate  it  if  its 
interesto  are  threatened.  But  one  must  as- 
sume some  degree  of  sincAlty  by  KhrushcheT 
in  withdrawing  hto  earher  opposition  to  a 
limited  teat  ban.  and  in  not  making  a  non- 
aggreeslon  treaty  a  ccmditlon  of  wigwiTtg  thu 
oaeL  The  hope,  furthermore,  to  that  the  teet 
ban  pledge  will  be  signed  by  many  other 
aatlona  who  will  help  to  bring  prassure  to 
bear  on  nance  and  China.  A  start  miwt  be 
made  somewhere,  and  the  logical  place  to 
among  the  preeent  nuclear  powers. 

If  the  test  ban  treaty  with  BossU.  the 
first  substantial  resolution  of  differences 
since  signing  of  the  Aiistrlan  Peace  Treaty 
In  1066,  leads  to  other  steps  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  the  cold  war.  weU  and  good.  If 
not,  nothing  haa  been  loat. 


fl^tMn  the  Greensboro  (B.C.)  News.  J\ily  28, 

was] 

Tax  PBSsnaarr  ahs  ths  iteATT 

White  the  more  technical  llnee  of  debate 
oa  the  andear  test  trsaty  juat  Inlttoted  at 
Moaoow  muat  await  fuller  ritecuaaton.  Pred- 
4ent  Kenaedya  PMday  nl^t  speech  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  well — hope  tem- 
pered t^  great  caution. 

If  aa  he  aaM  "a  my  of  ll^t"  hM  now 
penetrated  eklee  almoet  uniformly  overcast 
since  Hiroshima,  thto  to  far  from  a  total  dear- 
Ing.  Tet  in  the  words  of  hto  apt  Chinese 
ptovarb— 4t^to  a  good  eeason.  it  seems,  for 
Chlneee  proverbs— "A  Journey  of  a  thotisand 
mUea  to  begun  with  a  aingte  step." 

Will  the  U.S.  Senate  now  be  beguiled  by 
Ooafudan  wisdom?  We  beUeve  it  will,  al- 
though it  will  doubUeea  take  the  "aingle 
atap"  after  a  fairly  aatended  time  of  ^Mting 
,the  political  air,  and  no  doubt  after  aome 
rambunctioua  and  poasibly  enlightening  de- 
bate. 

The  largeat  single  reaaon  why  the  Senate 
will  probably  ratify  tha  treaty  to  that,  as 
Walter  Unanann  cogently  argued  the  other 
day.  tha  treaty  In  most  detaU  to  of  American 
vintage.  It  haa  been  b«f<»e  the  wcdd  with- 
out substantial  domestic  challenge  for  al- 
most a  year:  and  the  sudden  emergenoe  of 
opposition  would  be  strange  and  certainly 
embarraaslng  to  the  admlnlstratlon'a  pre- 
sumed alUIlty  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  in 
behalf  of  the  American  people. 

The  significance  of  the  treaty  to.  in  our 
▼tew.  almost  irtioDy  polltiokl.  n.c  military. 
It  cacxlea  an  easy  escape  hatch  for  any  sig- 
natory who  grows  dlasattofied.  The  adher- 
ence to  Ra  provlalooa  of  the  Ptench  »~i 
Chlneee  to  at  preeent  an  open   queetion. 


And  the  treaty  ttsdf ,  far  from  being  a  t<Aen 
^  actual  "trust**  betwaea  Bussto  and  the 
Western  ntnlear  powcra.  simply  bespeaks  a 
winingnesB  to  esperlment  In  mutual  control 
tH  the  anna  moe.  The  perlto  of  the  arms 
race  to  an  mankind  have  long  since  out- 
weighed ito  advantagea.  As  long  as  the  com- 
petition to  devise  an  InfalUble  delivery  sys- 
tem, or  an  mtaillbte  weapon,  ooatlnuea,  that 
long  wiU  the  aatlona  Involved  saddle  them- 
selves with  splrallng  espsnditure  of  their 
goods. 

And  all  along,  the-govemmento  who  must 
test  and  devdop  theee  dreadful  devices  of 
destruction  have  known,  if  they  had  hearts 
at  an.  of  the  <»""«*»«Tt  moral  burden  they 
assume  in  Jeopardlalng  the  future  of  the 
planet  with  the  onforeeeeahte  effecta  of 
radioactive  fallout.  Thto  to  a  burden  that 
can  be  laid  down  only  by  finally  rwislnn  to 
teat  nuclear  weapona  altogether — the  dtotant 
goal  toward  which  thto  tentative  and  limited 
treaty  looks. 

The  President,  wisely  we  think,  refrained 
from  holding  the  treaty  up  aa  flawleas.  It 
may  have  flawa.  It  nuy.  for  Instance,  be 
violated  without  detection  in  the  dtotant 
reaches  of  qMce;  but  such  vlototions  would 
be  so  expensive,  so  remote,  so  difficult  to  oon- 
trol,  and  so  easy  to  verify  if  they  were  de- 
tected, as  to  render  them  virtually  uaelesa. 

The  Rusdana  may,  too,  have  devek^Md  a 
better  mlssUe  defense.  That  poaslhlllty  seems 
to  haunt  aome  Senators.  But  thto  to  a  mat- 
ter which  the  Senate  must  probably  Judge 
behind  closed  doora.  in  the  face  of  highly 
classified  Intelligence,  and  the  private  citlaen 
must  simply  trust  ita  Judgment. 

Prom  an  evidence,  there  to  Uttle  reason 
to  fear  tot  the  preeent  effectiveneea  of  Amer- 
ican deUvery  aystama  or  miasUe  defenaes. 
When  Defense  Secretary  Mdfamara  proposed, 
a  year  ago.  to  esdude  Buaalan  dtlaa  fk-om 
devastation  in  the  event  of  nactaar  hdo- 
caust.  he  waa  implying,  according  to  the 
best  opinion,  that  the  U.S.  deUvery  syatssn 
to  of  such  precision  that  it  may  actually  dto- 
criminate  and  offer  options  to  an  enemy. 

At  aU  evento.  a  nuclear  aima  race  haa  the 
disadvantage  of  being  unending.  One  might 
recaU  in  thto  connecttaa  that  the  advocates 
of  bigger  and  better  adssUea,  hadudlng  the 
Prealdent  himeelf.  rode  the  "misalte  gap"  of 
the  tote  fifties  a  long  way,  only  to  find,  to 
their  great  embarrassment,  that  it  was  large- 
ly a  myth  fostered  to  keep  a  large  ahare  of 
the  defenae  bodget  in  Air  Poree  hande. 

So  white  one  must  agree  with  Mississippi's 
Senator  Oiuiaia  that  the  Senate  must  ask 
hard,  factual  questions  about  the  treaty, 
ttie  Nation  must  also  beware  of  those  peren- 
nial opponents  of  aU  treaties  and  all  test  sus- 
penslons  who  dothe  thdr  oppodtlon  sUkily 
in  unchallengaable  technlcal-mUltary  Jar- 
gon. The  tosuea  concerning  thto  treaty  are 
primarily  poUtlcal  and  moral,  and  the  pub- 
lic should  not  forget  it. 

In  the  last  analyato  those  who  support  and 
vote  for  thto  treaty  wUl  aasume  a  certain 
risk,  but  they  know  It.  Without  such  risks, 
the  world  to  doomed  to  a  dreary  and  \uiend- 
Ing  arms  race  in  which  there  wiU  be  no  final 
winner. 

IProm  the  Troy  (N.T.)   Ttanea-Becord, 

July  27,  1M81 

Smau.  sot  SnnvtncAirr 

The  limited  nuclear  teet-ban  treaty  oon- 
duded  by  the  United  Statea.  Bussto  and 
Britain,  stiU  to  be  ratified,  to  but  a  smaU 
beginning  toward  reaching  an  and  to  the 
cold  war,  but  after  18  years  of  frustration 
each  time  a  aimHar  effort  was  made,  it  to 
StiU  significant. 

Portunatdy  tha  ««t«^«— *^»r  of  the  traaty 
by  the  Senate  will  do  more  than  give  the 
akeptlca  a  chance  to  ratoe  thdr  ohjaotteos. 
It  will  give  each  of  ua  thae  to  pause  and 
realise  that  an  and  to  tha  threat  of  nuclear 
war  to  StiU  in  the  distant  future.    But  at 
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toast  the  Bast  and  West  may  he  encouraged 
to  go  ca  by  the  reaUsatlon  that  limited 
coUaborattan  may  be  poedMe. 

White  all  humanity  will  benefit  from  the 
reduced  threat  of  lethal  nudear  fallout  we 
can  expect  some  debate  about  whethei  the 
test  ban  treaty  win  shift  the  balance  of 
nudear  power  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Divergent  views  wiU  he  eqiresaed  by  sden- 
tista  and  military  leadera  but  it  to  at  least 
encouraging  to  note  the  military  chiefs  are 
said  to  fed  the  advantages  from  the  treaty 
outweigh  ita  rlA^ 

Teatlng  by  Prance  and  Oommuntet  China 
may  upeet  the  test-ban  treaty.  Nor  do  we 
have  any  guarantee  against  cheating  or  un- 
derground teatlng.  Bven  if,  despite  titieee 
drawbacks,  we  were  tempted  to  condder 
the  treaty  as  enoouragement  to  rdax  our 
guard  we  must  remember  the  recent  wonto 
of  Premier  Khruahdiev  who  assured  hto  fol- 
lowers: "Peaceful  coexistence  to  the  heat 
meana  of  achieving  wortd  communism." 

Viewed  wtth  the  proper  caution  the  test 
ban  treaty  remtnda  one  of  the  saying:  "It 
to  better  to  nght,  a  single  candle  than  to 
euree  the  darknees."  The  teat-ban  treaty 
oMild  be  a  candte  providing  not  only  a  l^t 
for  forward  Tidon  but  heat  for  warmer  hu- 
man Tetott<»B. 
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tween  the  Chinese  and  Russian  Communists 
and  reduce  the  dangers  of  global  vrar.  A  few 
Senatora,  basing  their  objections  on  techni- 
cal grounds,  may  flatty  reject  the  Preddenfs 
aasurance  that  "VUm  Natiea  now  possesses  a 
variety  of  teckaituss  to  disteet  ths  BDOtaar 
taeta  of  other  aattooa  which  are  conditetad 
la  the  air  or  under  water."  They  may  la- 
slat  that  no  form  of  teat-tan  treaty  ahould 
be  adopted  untaes  the  an— i«(»fT  accept  ,^- 
Urdy  the  UJi.  demand  for  cn-alte  tnspoo- 
tions  to  ptwvent  ohaating.  a  ««•">•  ml  new 
hmlted  to  any  future  a^otlationa  on  under- 
ground testing. 

flwtor  repudiation  of  the  Oowmmentk 
agieeuMut  aatnraUy  would  shatter  the  vi^Mte 
U.S.  podtjoti  of  leerterditp  la  the  Weatem 
World,  ao  tt  to  wnlllBdy  that  the  treaty  would 
be  rejected.    It  to  not  tmpnsdbla,  howevw. 
Some  farces  in  the  Rattan  and  tha  Senate 
would  wdoome  any  opportunity  to  get  the 
United  States  oat  of  Its  "entangUng  alU- 
anoea"   abroad  sad  return  to  a 
Amerloa"    concept    of    *-7tnt1im1frm 
foroea  may  be  aipactad  to  Initiate  a 
certed  rampaliB  to  discredit  the  teet  ban 
trsaty.     The  "vtotory  Cor  mankind"  to  not 
yet  quite 
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IPKm  the  Lewtoton  (Idaho)  Tribune,  July 
27,  1983] 

NxxT  NceonATXOMa:  In  tbx  Sbiutx 

TiM  \JA.  Oovemment,  having  achieved  a 
"victory  for  mankind"  In  aagoHatlons  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  now  fhces  the  task  of  rati- 
fying the  victory  in  negottotiona  with  the 
UJB.  SKtate. 

Preddent  Kennedy  ably  expressed  the 
tsaning  of  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  In 
hto  report  to  the  Nation  last  night: 

"Thto  treaty  to  not  the  mlltennlum.  It  will 
not  reedve  aU  the  conflicts  or  cause  the  Com- 
munists to  forgo  thdr  ambitions,  or  elimi- 
nate Vbm  dangers  of  war.  It  wUl  not  reduce 
oar  need  for  anaa  or  alUee  or  programa  of 
seetalauLi  to  othere.  But  it  to  aa  hnportant 
first  step — a  step  toward  reason — a  step  away 
franwv."  f      -^ 

The  treaty  ooaedvahly  atUl  could  be  re- 
padlated  by  the  goveraments  vrtilch  negoti- 
ated and  takltlaled  It.  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta 
KhmahAev  to  iiiiailin  for  aa  Bsat-Weat 
nonaggreedea  pact  to  aeoosspany  the  teat 
ban.  Thus  far  he  has  refrained  from  lialst- 
Ing  that  a  nonaggressloa  pact,  which  might 
Involve  a  form  of  rsoognitloa  of  Bast  Oar^ 
many  unaooeptahle  to  the  United  Statee  and 
Britain,  should  be  tied  directly  to  the  teat 
ban.  Unices  he  "^■ngiw  from  smllee  to 
acowto  with  a  speed  unprecedented  even  for 
him,  the  test-ban  treaty  seems  assured  of 
final  iignlng  by  the  three  govemmento  which 
negotiated  It.  The  nonaggression -oonveraa- 
tiona  then  could  proceed  separatdy. 

However,  the  trtaty  outtowlng  nuclear 
taata  in  the  atmoq>lwre,  under  water  and  in 
■pace  stUl  must  l>e  ratified  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Rumhilnffs 
already  are  being  heard  that  the  U3.  Gov- 
ernment might  have  difficulty  persuading 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  to  support  the 
first  international  agreement  to  bring  nu- 
clear forces  tmder  Intemattonal  oootrol. 

The  treaty  certainly  win  have  the  support 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Soaa- 
tors.  A  two-thirds  nmjorlty  to  difficult  to 
muster,  however,  for  any  major  prpposal. 
And  the  test-ban  treaty,  as  "an  Important 
first  step  toward  reason,"  obviously  to  a 
niajor  propoaal. 

Some  few  8enat(»a  who  put  racial  preju- 
dice even  ahead  of  International  peace  may 
atVsmpt  to  jtUy  polltlca  with  the  test-ban 
treaty  to  combat  the  admlntotratlan^  dvil 
rights  program.  Bli^t  wing  eztoenUsts  In 
and  out  of  tha  Senate  may  Im  so  pathok^- 
cally  dtotmattul  of  aay  negottotiona  with  the 
Communtota  that  they  refuse  even  to  reoQ«- 
nlze  tluit  thto  treaty  would  widen  the  gulf  be- 
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IPtom  the  San  Lake  City  (Utah)  TMbtme. 

July  28,  1963] 
Oklt  thb  PnwT  Sxsp  oh  a  Lono  Jouaim- 

Presldeat  genaedy  began  hto  t^mipaigw  tat 
ratiflcatloa  <tf  the  nudear  teet-l>an  treaty 
with  a  caha  and  cautious  sppratoal  of  Its 
ateaning. 

The  treaty,  aaid  the  Prealdent,  to  a  aign 
of  hope.  It  nspreaents  the  first  agreement 
«a  awdear  aaktters  between  the  West  and 
the  fiovtot  Union  ht  17  years  of  snnment 
and  negottottan. 

In  1048,  Bernard  Baruch.  qjcaking  for  the 
United  Statea,  propoaed  an  intsmationd 
atomic  aothority  which  would  have  '*oom- 
plete  managerial  eontrd  of  the  pndnctlan 
of  fiaslonahle  materials." 

Thto  was  one  of  the  most  eweepiag  offeca 
At  that  tISM  the  Uatted  Statea 
the  atomto  bomb,  tha  rest  of  the 
world  did  not.  But  ttie  Soviet  Untaa  choee 
to  say  "Nyet."  and  the  nnelear  raoe  fOOowed. 

Tb*  treaty  just  nagotlated  In  Moscow  by 
the  United  'Stotes,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  »*^**««»g  like  the  Bamdi 
plan. 

It  to  a  Tciy  limited  afflUr.  It  piovidea 
for  no  contreto.  It  dmp^  says  that  the  three 
parties  Involved  agree  to  ceaae  "^trltar  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and 
under  water. 

But  it  to  an  enforceabte  treaty  since  vio- 
lations can  be  detected. 

In  hto  addrees  to  the  Nitlon  PMday.  Pred- 
dent Kennedy  acknowledged  the  pMdbUlty 
of  cheating  through  a  nudear  tn^^^im  aet 
off  far  out  in  ^lace.  He  added,  however,  the 
magnitude  of  the  preparations  needed  for 
such  a  test  would  make  It  virtually 
dhle  to  conceal. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  noted  one  of  the  moat 
likely  arguments  of  the  treaty  opponento 
when  he  gave  solemn  aasurance  that  the  Na- 
tion's security  win  not  be  Impaired.  White 
some  teste  wfll  he  ended,  underground  teet- 
Ing  can  continue  and  weipons  devdopment 
win  not  come  to  a  halt.  The  Senate  un- 
doubtedly win  carefuny  e^ore  Qito  j^dnt 
throu^  the  qusstlonlag  of  UA  mUltary 
teaders. 

Tlxe  Preddent  toOk  paina  to  eioajthaslse  that 
the  treaty  is  only  a  first  atsp,  and  a  limited 
atcp  at  that. 

Bo  agreement  w^  reached  with  the  Soviets 
on  any  other  Issue.  *«^i»"y-«^  a  nonaggraeskm 
pact  greatty  dssirpd  by  Premtor  Khrushchev, 
nor  to  the  treaty'  Itadf  Uakad  to  any  other 
tosua. 

Though  Mr.  Kennedy  eaOed  the  treaty  "a 
victory  for  maakiad."  he  hetensed  thto  glow- 
ing plirase  with  realtotic  analyato.    The  mU- 


tenlum  to  not  Just  around  ttie  eoner.  no 
win  the  treaty  resolve  all  conBlcto  hetween 
East  and  West.  The  danger  of  war  «v*«M»«f*f 
But  a  change  for  the  hetter  in  the  Inter- 
national climate  may  be  in  the  making. 

How  far  and  how  fast  the  "nt^fnis  of  the 
world  can  travd  on  the  path  toward  peace 
depends  on  many  factors. 

The  Moecow  treaty  invdves  only  three  na- 
tions. Pkanoe,  which  hopes  to  becooM  a  great 
nuclear  power,  has  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
Pdhaps  Prfddsnt  De  OauUe  win  supply  the 
answer  at  hto  Monday  prees  conference. 

Ifr.  Kenasdy  tried  to  bcteg  preasure  on 
De  GauUe  by  waeilliig  that  Ptaam 
with  the  three  dgaam  of  ths  traaty. 
•hhyitloa  to  preveat  ths  spiaad  of  nunlsai 
weapona.  We  hope  the  aisssi«s  gsta  throogb 
to  De  GaaUs  oa  hto  lofty  peak  of  soUtaiy 
grandeur.  Par  whsther  or  aot  De 
WiU  adadt  It.  Drance  to  a  mendwr— a 
iMder-of  ths  soamualty  of  natlom. 

The  FNaldsat  hopea  for 
ratiflcatloa  of  ths  treaty. 

We  favor  ratiftnetlan  pioctidad  by  saief al 
oondderaticm  and  f  uU  debate. 

But.  please,  no  haggUng  and.  above  aO.  no 
poUtickins. 

Thto  flrat  st^  to  weU  worth  taklas.  At 
the  aame  time,  the  ttaUtod  nature  of  the 
first  step  Buist  be  oomptetaly  reoogaised. 
Aa  Beraard  Baruch  torn  ao  rl^Uly  said. 
"Peace  doea  not  follow  dtoarmaBiant:  dto- 
armament  follows  peace."  And  peace  Use 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  loag  joaitMy  which 
as  yet  has  hardly  h^gun. 

[Ptom  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jomaal 
Gaaette.  July  28. 1963] 

as  Ajnanrr  DasAM  or  PasoB 

Mea  havs  dreesned  of  peace  and  ths  cad  of 
■  dnoe  the  dawn  of  dvUlaattoB. 

Pour  haadra 
tua.  the  htotortan. 
saying:  "NO  aaaa  to  so  f ooUsh  aa  to  < 
more  ttan  peace:  for  in  peMeaoaa  bary 
fathers,  but  in  war  f athsrs  bury  ttasfr  s 

And,  400  ysacs  later,  ths  Man  kaow 
the  Prince  of   F^aee.    nsssthis    ton 

Mouat.  aaM:  "  „     „      

for  ttiey  ahaU  ha  called  the  chU*«a  of 

But  the  bright  dream  haa  aerw  ooms  to 


In  our  own  SOth  oeatuty  the  two 
wars  of  aU  time  have  been  fought. 

The  ulthaate  weapoa  today  to  ao  tsnftle 
that  It  oaa  #sstroy  the  laqpsst  otty  with 
blast  and  la  ttie  hattli«  of  an  eya. 

WtMt  are  thoee  who-lahahlt  the  earth 
to  do  about  peace? 

U  ahould  be  the  aubjeot  f oremod  la  their 
«nf  T^5lf  ^¥|ifl  hearta. 

The  atomic  weapoas  haTc  made  war  faa- 
posdhte  to  an  hut  »««4?nT*i 

Thqr  have  taken  any  poaslhte  profit  oat  of 
Intematlnmal  confllet.  Nobody  who  partici- 
pated in  atomic  eonfllet  ooald  poedhly  win  It. 
Bveryhody  woold  * 

Putuxs  pra^ 
on  peace. 

Last  wsrtL  ha  Moaoow  immi^hImiiim  t^ 
the  three  great  atomto  puaats  sigaad  thdr 
inltiato  to  a  ptooe  of  paper  which  oould  be- 
come a  htotorlo  doeuaasnt  of  ttie  Brd  )mk- 
portanoe. 

It  can  heoome  hnportant  If  It  to  anade  to 
uaher  la  a  new  era  of  thinklag. 

If  das  world  to  to  teve  peaee,  1st  it  b^ln 
XkOW. 

Ttito  to  tbm  see  when  mankind  saa  do  lU 
aelf  the  giaalsd  of  fkvoow  If  It  hM  ths  wUl 
todoao. 

polltlealp^giMs  up  ts  the  advaaes  of 

pace  dace  our  Bhtlae  begaa. 
OoBVare  ttie  oa-dnawa  eart  to  Cto  )st 

plane. 


Weshii^toa^  day 
bombs  today. 
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Tb«i  Mk  yoorast 
•fhloi  aad  poUttM 
prapMi  intlM 

Tliltli  an  •(• 
lag. 

past  bahlnd.  and 
n«w  and  b«tt«r  daj. 


viMtlMr  mania  and 
hat* 


whli  h  eaUa  for  a  raavakan- 


hava 


maich 


ITtom  tha  Uttte 
July 


tto  old  daatraettra 
Into  tha  light  of  a 


Aikaaaaa  Ctaaatta, 
tt.  IMS] 


W.  Afwall 
dalagattoa  In 
with  tht  pranilaa  of 
that  «aa  not  what 
What  thar 


t  COfWlBC  t|f 

tMtathat 
lajigloua  to  tha 
of  mind,  tha  kind 


wo  Id's 


tha 


5  y«an<wlthi  nxt 


nnclaar  ama  raoe. 

U  It  alaa  ahould 
tha  atart  of 
tha  baglnnlng 
iriMid  It,  at 
lag  tamlBg  point  In 
Bat.  aa  Vfaryona  la 
KaBBady  od'do'WB 
hapa  aeMBtraly. 
too  nraali  fton  ttia 
right,  wa  shan't;  It'i 

Tha  hopa  and 
win  ahlft  to  anothM 
tha  TTnltad 
or  thla  aort  hm  baei 
tlma  by  "a  Uttla 
aooeaadad  In 
only  for  tha  brlaf  aat 
a  laigw  group  of 
to  dtvart  tha  flow  of 
atloo  or.  pot  aaothv 
two  graat  World  Wan 

We  do  not  pi 
Banata  opporttloa  tc 
Wa  oaaaot  know  hon 
oppoaltloa  that  doai 
to  iBTOlva  ttkla  laaua 
donaatle  laauea  In 


ipirsttva 


OOl  tlQUC 

noc  • 


attaiitlon 


Stataa    fhara 


groB  p 


wllllil 


win. 

Tb  any  Membar 
ba  eoBtMBplattng 
wa  win  olfar  a  few 
hopa  that 


ol 


taik 


190 


acrto  la 


plea.' 


upoi 


Ftarat.  anyma  who 
taat  ban   treaty  In 
win    inarltably   Uy 
snqilelan  that  ha  la 
treatr.  ta^  any 
Ud  ba«k  oo  tha  bos. 
have  made  It  quite 
for  "paaoa  at  any 
fallow  tram  thla  that 
win  look  klnAy 
to  hava  aat 
oC  "piaiaiktlng 

Aad.  flaaUy,  lay 
bit.  fMlaa. 
raaUy  la  boylag. 
tbla 
peaaement  of  tbe 
■■Miimwly  calttratot 
tha  "Amcrlea  nistera 
tha  Oarmaa  anenal 
Bneh  a  preoondltloa 
today.     B*«g 
la  awara  by 
being  pvt  lato 
oaa  a  day.  aad 

atwyBilwg  flrad 
Warn. 
Wa  eaa.  If  we 

thlBfilnto 


aa  Indlapenaable  pn  eondltlon 
ism's 


■  H 
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the  Amsrlean 
win  not  be  returning 
for  our  ttma"  for 
they  were  sent  after, 
after  was  a  United 
oategortee  of  nuelaar 
the  Boet  gratoltooBly 
health  and  peaoe 
teat-baa  treaty  that 
at  any  tlHke  within 
eerfcms  prejudice  to 
poeltlon  la  tbe 


la  ttaae  to  have 

^wnetblng  bigger — "tbe 

aa  Winston  Churchill 

knothar,  idbaridy  dlffer- 

1  latory— weU.  then.  fine. 

authority  from  Preelde£t 

to  warn  us.  per- 

of  lis  should  e^Mct 

agreement.    AU 

a  promise. 

of  the  world  now 

arena — ^the  Senate  of 

so  much  history 

written  before,  aome- 

of  willful"  men.  who 

the  flow  of  history 

periods,  sometimes  by 

men.  who  were  able 

]  Llstory  for  a  full  gener- 

iray,  the  space  between 


'  know  the  else  of  the 

the  teet  ban  treaty. 

maay  members  of  the 

natarlallae  wUl  ohooee 

rlth  wholly  extraneous 

hope  of  personal  or 

Indeed,  whether  any 


Ue 


the  Senate  who  may 

a  course  ot  action. 

i^orda  of  advlee,  In  the 

win  prore  to  have 


tisy 


>ppoeee  this  particular 

reeklees  a  fashion 

open    to   the 

c|>poaed  to  any  test-ban 

attempt  to  put  the 

The  American  people 

ear  that  they  are  not 

but  It  doee  not 

either  they  or  history 

persons  who  I4»pear 

up  In  the  btislnees 

dff  the  "appeasement" 

dont  think  anybody 

we  reeantly  remarked. 

of  the  ap- 

waa  the  thought, 

la  thla  country  by 

of  how  preponderant 

In  beli^  already  was. 

simply  does  not  exist 


o«ir  lOBMs  now  are 
at  an  average  rate  of 
alngla  Polarla  sob- 
potential  than 
both  aldee  la  World 


eipIoelTe 


read  some  pretty 
ntlstleasaeh  aa  theee. 


but  nooa  of  them  aaalla  aaythlng  at  aU  »fc<t 


fRom  tha  Said  (CKla.)  Kewa.  July  27.  IMS] 
Psor 


r.  If  any.  ean  argue  with  the  arrlral  at 
It  on  a  partial  nuclear  test-ban  pact 
batwaan  the  United  Statea.  Britain  and  tha 
Soviet  Union.  AU  mankind  can  rejctfee  that 
both  frtend  and  foe  reeognlae  the  horrors  In 
nuclear  warfare  and  are  wlUing  to  work  to- 
gether to  curb  the  danger  It  Impoeee. 

Certainly.  If  tha  pact  Is  ultimately  ap- 
prored  by  all  parUee.  we  should  not  expect 
this  Initial  step  to  solve  all  our  problems 
but  consider  It  only  as  benchmark  from 
which  negotiators  ean  review  the  past  and 
plan  for  the  future  In  their  queet  for  peace- 
ful eettlement  of  other  dlsagreemente. 

The  teat-ban  pact  requlree  ratification  by 
two-thirds  of  tha  VJR.  Senate  for  American 
partldpatkm.  We  hope  aU  Senators  will  con- 
sider the  ban  treaty  In  the  light  of  tte  slg- 
nlflcahce.  yet  not  forgetting  the  neceeslty  of 
thorough  study  and  understanding  of  all 
the  minute  detalla  Involved. 

We  look  with  anticipation  to  ratification, 
not  as  an  end  within  itself  but,  rather,  that 
the  treaty  can  serve  as  a  tumwheel  from 
which  troublee  of  the  world  can  be  scanned, 
studied,  discussed  and  eventually  be  solved 
in  peace. 

Perhape,  this  time  Khrushchev  seeks  to 
bargain  In  sincerity.  Only  the  future  will 
tell.  But  one  thing  we  do  know  is  that 
things  are  not  all  well  at  home  with  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin.  A  troublesome  prob- 
lem, yet  tinsolved.  Is  agricultural  production 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  A  healthy  agrleultture 
takes  money  and  a  degree  of  freedom  for 
the  farmer — both  of  which  are  Impoesible 
eo  long  as  all  efforte  and  means  are  directed 
toward  production  and  planning  deetructive 
nuclear  wei^xuis. 

On  tlie  eve  of  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
dlscussloas,  we  hold  quiet  optimism  tor  tte 
succees.  Ito  ratification  by  all  the  partid- 
pante  will  serve  as  a  base  of  operations  for 
other  discussions  aad  aa  long  as  leaders  of 
nations  continue  to  talk  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  one  day  they  will  stumble  onto  grounds 
of  agreonent— and  peace.  Tliat's  the  basis 
of  our  hopee  in  a  nadear  teet  ban  treaty. 

(From  the  Harrlsborg  (Pa.)   News,  Jtily  30 
1968] 

It's  Onlt  a  Itirr  Btbp,  ao  Bsab  xm  IHmd: 
NucLBAB  I^st-Baw  Tkbatt — DonT  ExpacT 
A  liniArf.a 

It  Is  not.  as  President  Kennedy  pointed 
out;  "the  millennium." 

But  for  all  the  reeervatlona  that  must 
be  made  concerning  It.  the  nuclear  test-ban 
trsaty.  Initialed  last  week  in  Ifoecow.  Is  a 
significant  first  step  toward  sanity  and  sta- 
biUty  in  the  world: 

In  his  addreea  to  the  Nation  on  the  treaty, 
ICr.  Kennedy  stru&  the  right  note.  His  mee- 
sage  waa  one  of  hope  but  not  of  illusion. 
He  outlined  the  uncertainties  and  limite- 
tlons  of  the  treaty.  He  told  his  nationwide 
audience  exactly  what  the  treaty  U  not 
^pable  of  doing.  He  nude  sure  to  note 
that  the  treaty's  escape  clause  provldee  an 
honorable  exit  for  any  of  the  partlclpante. 
Including  the  Uhited  Stetea.  if  unforeeeen 
developmente  alter  the  nudear  stalemate. 

Then,  point  by  teOlng  point,  he  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter:  For  all  the  risks  in  this 
or  any  treaty,  there  are  greater  risks  in  un- 
restricted testing  and  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Said  Preeldent  Kennedy; 

"This  limited  test  ban  in  our  most  carefiil 
Judgment  \b  safer  by  far  for  the  United 
States  than  an  unlimited  nuclear  arms  race." 

If  It  holda  up.  thla  treaty  will  be  the  firat 
concrete  achievement  In  the  long,  often 
hopeleesly  frustratlag  effort  to  defuse  the 
world's  nuclear  powderkeg.  To  hope  that  It 
doee  hold  up  Is  not  to  forget  the  many  lee- 


eons  of  dealing  with  the  Communlste.  The 
Preeldent.  his  advlaera.  and  tha  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  know  fuU  wsU  that  the 
Soviete  are  not  giving  up  their  Intention  of 
▼Ictory  over  tha  Weat.  What's  more.  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  knows  that  we  know  that. 

What  reason,  then,  would  the  Soylete  have 
for  Uving  up  to  the  treaty?  The  answer  is 
naUonal  interest.  As  evidenced  by  their 
all  but  open  break  with  Communist  China, 
the  Soviete  dont  want  a  nuclear  war  any 
more  than  we  do.  They  probably  agree  that 
unlimited  testing  and  development  of  new 
^  bombs  la  an  invitation  to  dlaaster.  They 
have  economic  reasons  for  wanting  to  curtail 
the  pellmell  armamente  raoe.  They  may 
even  be  a  little  alarmed  about  the  dangers 
of  radioactive  fallout,  which  knows  no  na- 
tional boundariea. 

The  door  to  the  treaty  certainly  waa  <^)ened 
wider  by  the  Soviet-Chlneee  rlf  t.  It  was  no 
accident  of  timing  that  the  Harrlman-Hail- 
sham  delegation  arrived  In  ICoacow  Just 
about  when  the  Chlneee  were  leaving. 
Neither  is  it  an  accident  that  the  Chinese 
announced  Juat  after  the  treaty  was  signed 
that  they  expected  to  have  nuclear  arms  "in 
the  not-too-distant  futurs."  That's  not 
likely  to  <Aunfort  the  Soviete  any  more  than 
it  will  cheer  the  reet  of  the  world.  It's  all 
the  more  reason  why  nations  that  have 
everything  to  loee  from  an  all-out  nuclear 
war  should  find  mutual  Intereat  In  lowering 
the  risks  of  such  a  war. 

Mr.  Kennedy  took  palna  to  answer  Just 
about  all  the  critical  reesrvatlona  that  will  be 
raised  about  thla  treaty.  And  he  made  an 
aU-out  bid  for  public  support. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  Senate,  to  provide  that  support. 

(From  the  maml  (Fla.)  News.  JiUy  27,  1963] 
Step  Awat  Fbox  Wax:  Kvxm  This  Pastiai. 

Oaim  OuTwaiUHS  tbx  Rxskb 
President  Kennedy's  plea  yeeterday  for  ac- 
ceptance of  the  partial  teet-ban  agreement 
was  all  the  more  persuaalve  because  of  his 
admission  that  the  draft  treaty  is  not  fool- 
proof. 

Candidly,  the  Preeldent  conceded  that 
"secret  violations  are  possible  and  secret 
preparations  for  a  sudden  withdrawal  are 
possible,"  and  he  said  "our  own  vigilance  and 
strength  must  be  maintained,  as  we  remain 
ready  to  withdraw  and  to  resume  all  forms 
of  teeting,  if  we  must." 

In  thl^  scientific  age.  and  with  the  Soviet's 
historic  propensity  for  deceit.  It  would  be  all 
but  impoesible  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  any  such  agreement  la  Ironclad. 

Yes,  there  are  risks  Involved.  And  if  the 
piupoee  of  the  treaty  had  been  to  put  the 
United  States  one  up  on  the  Russians,  you 
can  be  sure  there  would  be  no  Soviet  initial 
on  the  treaty  today. 

The  teet  ban.  If  It  U  concluded,  will  rep- 
resent no  great  strategic  victory  for  either 
Bast  or  West.  It  wUl.  however,  represent 
a  significant  addition  to  the  security  of  all 
mankind,  and  It  wlU  hold  out  the  hope  that 
even  more  meaningful  stepe  away  from  nu- 
clear war  are  poealble. 

What  we  face  Is  a  choice  between  the 
vtfy  minimal  risks  Involved  In  this  treaty 
and  the  very  great  dangers  of  continuing 
the  nuclear  race  imcheeked.  On  balance, 
we  think  the  treaty  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
and  we  think  the  public  and  the  UJS.  Senate 
wUl  agree. 

(From  the  Whlttler  (Calif.)  News,  July  27, 
196S] 

Thi  Baw,  a  HBBlrAMT  Stabt 

The  text  of  the  nuclear  teat-ban  agreement 
Initiated  by  the  United  Statea.  Bussla.  and 
Great  Britain  redtea  that  each  of  them  will 
refrain  from  carrying  out  any  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosUm  In  the  air.  In  outer 
space,  or  under  water. 
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Xa  addlttob  It  aaya  that  If  such 
le  In  aay  other  i 
undergroond)  they  wlU  ba 
no  debtts  wtu  be  present  antUde 
torla]  llmlte  of  the  teatlagooaatry. 

This  Is  a  simple  agreement, 
are  understendatrta.  Thay  do  not  go  very 
far.  as  la  quickly  i^^paraat.  In  the  direotton 
of  Inapecttone  to  make  eertaln  that  sudi 
teste  do  not  tabs  plaoe.  But  the  agreen»ent 
does  offer  a  hesltaat  start  la  ttw  dlreetlan 
of  controlling  thevaat  powers  of  tbe  atom. 
Ferhapa  thla— a  heattaat  baglnnlng  is  an 
that  the  three  powens  eoatemplate  at  tii*^ 
time.  They  awy  fad  that  If  tha  *'«g*""fi^ 
la  slmpto  enough  the  agreement  can  be  ex- 
panded for  greater  uaefulness  In  ths  futtare. 
In  this  rsapact.  provlalon  Is  made  lOr  addl- 
ttonal  slgnars.  It  alao  aUowa  any  aatlaa  to 
withdraw  if  it  feeU  ite  national  Intenet  has 
been  violated. 

But  from  the  long  and  experienced  walk 
It  has  had  sines  World  War  n  down  the 
hallway  of  history,  the  UB.  Government  wlU 
have  to  look  upon  the  treaty  with  some  meas- 
ure  of  misgiving. 

ibarlag  Yalta  w  must  ask  whether 
aay  sMs  agreement  aot  yet 
atrushehav  Is  rsportad 
to  hacva  been  urglag  a  aoaaggrasatoa  pact  oa 
divided  Germany  as  a  trading  point  on  tha 
nuclear  haa. 

How  wtu  the  teeaty  be  poUeed.  If  at  aUY 
What  wni  tta  vatne  be  If  aetlons  aot  slgaa- 
to  the  agrssBMBt  tsat  te 

J  China  and  TTaoes  aad 
sIMy,  la  tha  future,  othent    What  wlU  ba 
the  specific  limitations  on 
devekipmente,  aven  (or 

We  look  ^poB  the  aaw  agreemeat  with 
grsat  ^opa.  aa  auraly  must  maay  m«iifc<««v 
aU  OMT  tha  earth.  Wa  trust  tbe  docnmeat 
aaa  Uva  up  to  tto  oara  ■ntwiwrymn 


{fttxa  the  Jersey  Olty  (N.J.)  Jersey  Journal 
JtOy  27,  1968] 

MAMKZND'a    VlCTOBT 

Who  can  quarrel  with  President  Kennedy'* 
description  of  the  agreement  betweaa  the 
Soviet  Unton  aad  the  West  to  ^«"»<«-itr  at- 
Bkospherto  aad  underwater  ■tioleer  flastoa 
tester  "A  vlotocy  tor  mankind.'*  Oertaialy 
It  la.  Aaythlng  to  eheck  polluting  tha  air 
we  all  brMthe  to  suoh  a  vlotory. 

But  doee  that  mean  a  nuclear  uur  has 
been  averted?  Of  oouiae  not.  The  »»ftVww 
could  atop  aU  titstlag  and  atUl  blow  eaeh 
other  from  the  face  of  tha  earth. 

The  victory  which  may  prevent  a  war  la  a 
psyoholQgloal  one.  We  flnaUy  have  i«read 
with  the  lliiaiilsiii  on  Trrmttttilng  an  a^aa- 
ment  hastened  by  Hlklta  Khrushchev's  aa- 
ossslty  to  be  frianda  with  na  lianawso  Chlaa 
WlU  not  be  fUenda  with  htaa.  If  we  aad  tha 
Russians  both  Uve  up  to  our  pledge,  the  «x- 
perlenoe  may  make  tbe  next  sgreemaat  eadw 
and  the  one  after  that  sUU  OMler. 

If  we  merdy  have  served  to  SMe  the 
strain  on  Khriiahohev  beoauae  of  hla  Ohlasae 
complications,  then  manklnd'a  victory  wUl 
prove  to  have  been  a  slim  one. 


DavM, 
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But  tH 
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ipMtcf  ghat 
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(ftom  the  Hartford  (Cona.) 
198S] 
Good  Nawa— Wb  Hops 


I,  Inly  29. 


An  agreonent  to  stop  poOuUng  the  at- 
mosphere or  the  territorial  waters  or  the 
high  seas  with  the  teeting  of  nudear  weapons 
appears  on  the  threehold  of  aocq;>tance  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
thto  can  be  achieved  In  treaty  fonn  and 
ratified  by^the  UJS.  Senate,  the  event  wlU  be 
one  of  the  expression  of  solemn  gratitude 
and  high  hope. 

Not  atoce  1965.  when  the  Bast- West  n^o- 
tiatlons  resulted  In  the  Austrian  Treaty,  have 
the  two  major,  powers  come  eo  doeely  to- 
gether  in  amicable  spirit.  They  were  headed 
toward  an  era  of  good  f edtog  after  tha 
Kiaenhower-Khrushehev  meeting  at  ^unp 


and  posidhillty  far 

1lMrseonl.cf 

government  that  to , 

peace  would  not  ratlonaliae  taMUreet 
don  as  Jiutified  "ware  of  liberatian. 
aa  long  as  Onmmunlit  poUey  supporto 

rllla  activity  In  AfMca.  Asia,  or  lAtln 

loa.  tha  Soviet  Union  Itsdf  to  vulaarahls  to 
the  suspicion  that  ite  endorsement  of  a  teet 
ban  treaty  to  a  meana  of  stablllalng  the  nu- 
dear front  while  fomenting  trouble  else- 
where. 

Still,  there  are  starkly  grim  reasona  why 
the  two  major  powers  should  seek  ground 
rules  of  ooaspecttlon  and  stick  by  them. 
The  New  Yo>k  Times  obaexted  recently  that 
Washington  and  the  Kremlin  must  "ilevlee 
forms  of  collaboration"  to  "contain  the  «x- 
panaion  of  Communlat  Chlaa.  to  aettte  the 
frontiers  of  Central  Burope.  to  avoid  over- 
commitmente  to  feuding  nations  in  the  Mid- 
dle Bast"  aad  to  guard  agalaet  '^elag  drawa 
into  wars  that  neither  Intends  to  fight." 

The  "iplrlt"  of  present  aegotUttoos  could, 
therefore,  be  a  common  recognition  of 
heightened  danger  In  the  expansion  of  ««if 
"nuclear  club"  and  the  spread  of  mlUtary 
power — to  Communist  China,  to  Aaace.  to 
India,  to  West  Germany,  to  Bgypt,  to  lameL 
The  Tlmea'  analysto  suggeete  that  in  Wash- 
ington, the  test  ban  to  being  viewed  as  the 
start  of  a  "iMlated  drive  to  ciu-b  the  Tpnmd 
of  weapons."  Inore  than  aa  a  »»«—"§  of  "ar- 
resting Qm  poisoning  of  the  atmoaphare  with 
radioactive  faUout." 

Some. WlU  dismiss  a  treaty  with  the  Sovtet 
Union  as  a  worthless  gesture.  Intended  only 
to  beguile  the  West  and  to  cover  the  Rus- 
sians' cold  war  maneuvers  elsewhere.  W^ 
accept  the  view,  however,  that  a  ban  on  at- 
moepheilc  and  imderseas  testing  to  good 
news  for  mankind.    And  we  hope  U  comes  to 


tatdy  Igaosteg  it  _ 
own  nudear  bomba 

Vast 
la  ttoe 


e^^z 


pa  mar 
tottai 


(Ftom  the  Jersey  Shore  (Pa.)  Bvenlng  Bfews. 
July  29. 1968] 
PBAcncAL  OOMSnmumows 
Tliere  to  no  practical  aitaiaattve  to  raU- 
ficatton  of  the  new  three-power  test-ban 
treaty  agreed  upon  to  Ifoeoow  by  agenta  of 
the  united  States.  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia. We  may  reeerve  our  doubte  about  the 
good  faith  of  the  Soviete,  we  may  have  our 
quahns  about  what  may  happen  If  other  na- 
tions go  ahead  with  testing  of  nudear  weap- 
ons^ aad  we  may  wonder  if  the  pact  to  worth 
more  than  the  paper  tfs  written  on.  But 
there  are  overruling  reasons  why  the  pact 
must  be  slgnad.  why  we  must  do  our  best 
to  make  It  work,  even  while  refusing  to  sur- 
render an  our  skepticism,  and  why  we  must 
transfer  aa  mnOh  aa  possible  of  our  rivalry 
with  communism  to  the  realm  of  nonmlUtaiy 
acticai.  j 

Theee  reasons  can  ba.  lumped  Into  one 
package.  We  have  reached  the  point  where 
neither  we  nor  the  Russians  can  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  contlnrning  unregulated  teste 
whldi  eaardease  \mknown  amounte  of  radia- 
tion. 

Since  that  radiation  can  have  effecte  we 
cannot  estimate,  which  wiu  affect  people  over 
the  whole  world,  without  regud  to  their 
nationality  or  politics,  sane  people  of  aU  ad- 
vanced countries  must  recognise  the  need  for 
some  method  of  >»»iM»»g  ftuther  contamina- 
tion of  the  earth  and  ito  atmosphere. 

Only  the  Chinese  refuse  to  see  the  logic 
of  eelf-preeervatlon  whtoh  to  the  underlying 
factor  that  has  brought  the  test-ban  trea^ 
to  the  point  It  has  now  reached. 

TUB  reason  why  the  Chlneee  are  reluetaat 
may  very  weU  be  only  that  they  have  not  yet 
graqjied  the  scope  of  the  radlatloa  ilsi^ar 
The  peasanto  of  caOna  have  a  pretty  ha«y 
notion  of  It,  exoept  as  they  have  been  tai^ht 


to  be  at' 
luard  our- 

.  -  One  to  the 

danger  tfuit  we  as^  be  alert  oaly  to  ob- 

adeeosat  thrsats.  ao  that  wa 

ssrious  new  psrus.   The  other  to  ttatWi 

be  too  Blow  to  adjnatlxv  our 

'**'"et^  threata. 

Q«q[^tt»ttpatlnn  to  the  test  baa  traate 
doee  A>t  akeaa  ttiat  ws  teost  th  ~ 
but  fUt  we  ahare  wttb  them  a  .. 
tear  of  what  tudUtlon  caa  do.  aad : 
aa  thay  must  da.  alao.  that  the  wortd  caa  be 
ruined  for  the  future  by  reoUssa  reiaaaa  of 
nuclear  eontandaatlaa.  It  meana  that,  un- 
der Um  enuipwlBloB  of  thto  mutual  fear  we 
duOl  wock  together  to  see  If  we  cannot  fend 
off  the  danger  of  mutual  deetruetlon. 

No  one  eaa  deny,  aad  the  ITi— laiis  thcm- 
sdves  do  not  try  to  deny,  that  Soviet  eom- 
pacte  hsva  been  tmkam,  Uam  after  thna.  and 
that  there  to  so  good  record  of  preeedant  to 
goaranftee  tha  aancttty  of  the 
The  atrength  of  tbe  treaty  Use 
the  Immunity  of  tbe  rtni^  it  to 
to  eontatn.  not  la  tha  good  fdtb  of 
who  alga. 

It  to  an  too  true  that  tbe  RusslaM  have 
vtoiatad  tteir  sgriiuatul  to  beep  haaai  off 
tbe  Nations  of  gsstern  Borope  and  that  tbte 
to  oaly  ooa  of  many  agteisnuite  they  have 
flouted  wbn  ibelr  own  ae!f-lnteT«et  was  at 
stake. 

It  to  alao  true,  however,  that,  to  the  6aBe 
of  thto  nudear  teet  agreement,  what  to  at 
stake  to  the  habltabUlty  of  the  wortd.  wMdi 
to  the  same  world  for  the  Russians  as  it  to 
for  us.  / 

Our  best  guarantee  that  the  new  pact  wUl 
be  malnt-alaed  to  tbe  growli«  reallaaUon 
that  tbe  tremendous  fact  of  radlatloa  fii^nr 
ffxecm  an  algnatorlea  to  adhere  to  the  pae^ 
rather  than  break  1^  aot  to  gato  aay  p— «-|j 
advantage,  but  to  thdr  oam  permanent  self- 
toterest. 

(From  the  Fort  M^tsbb  (Fta.) 
J^ily  27.  tggsi 
Sbnatx  Must  RATirr  Nucuab  TtaAtr 
^Wace  Soviet  Roasta  aees  advaatages  to  the 
nudear  teat-baa  agreemeut  It  mwt  be  dto- 
advaatageons  to  the  United  Btataa.  bi^b 
Repiceentattve  Casa  BoBma.  of  Oattfaral^ 
a  member  of  tbe  Jotot  Atomic  Bneigy  Oom- 
mlttee.  Thto  argument  may  have  some 
popvlar  anwal  but  Ite  logle  to  fhrtte.  It 
vx^  te>  1^*  hapllad  pnmlse  that  everyOifav 
advaatageous  to  the  Soviete  to  dtoadvute? 
gaous  to  ua  aad  «hat^  not  so.  For  esamiae. 
pwtMy  of  tbe  aliauspboiu  U's  advsniageous 
to  both  tbe  Sovleto  aad  to  us  to  avcM  fur- 
tbsr  poDutleu  from  ludlooetlve  faltont,  and 
tbmVB  OM  thing  the  tost-bea  would  do. 

1»ere  ere  other  advaatages  to  l»e  antlc- 
ipatodftom  thto  agreemeut  too  aad  in  a 
good  tbtog  HoBMtei^  Tote  wBl  not  be  east 
sgalnst  It  slaee  only  tbe  Ssnate  vot«  oa 
imttfleatloa  of  treattea. 

Tb^pact  tatads  tbe  United  Statea.  Brttato, 
»ad  BuMla  "Bet  to  earry  out  any  audeai 
waaiMm  tsM  exptodoa  or  aay  other  nudeai 
explostaa  •  •  •  to  tbe  atumspbeie,  beyond 
Ite  Balte  lacludlag  outer  epaee,  or  under 
or  "to  any  other  aavlrmuasBt  If  aneb 

n 

bar  uadatgrauad  anelaar  teste  but  It 
says  tbe  perttee  eesk  to  addeva  "the  eeadu- 
sloa  of  a  trsaty  rssndttog  to  tbe 

_  of  an  ni 
dudl^  aU 
And  It 
of  the  tftrse  Bowea  to  "thej 
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tikis  trwtf .  liftT* 
Intwwt    of    Mb 


tl«MM«ttM« 

to  Ita*  KibjseC 
Jtmrrtl—d    tiM 
oountry." 

THar*  ii  nothlagj  la  this  agrwamt  that 
tta*  nnttad  8tat«B  numot  aeeapt.  Nuelear 
iplortonB  abofw  |  roond  can  ba  dataetad 
wltbovt  tba  an-«tti  Inapaetkm  naoaaaary  for 
undargrmmd  taata  i  o  <1latlng«Hati  tbam  tram 
aartliqvakaa,  ao  If  (ha  Sovteta  vlolatad  tha 
traaty  «•  would  kzi'  iv  It  and  oould  maka  tha 
naoaaaary  raaponac .  Prom  tha  mUltary 
atandpolBt.  what  th  >  acraamant  doaa  la  fraase 
tba  artatiWE  Amarlpan  and  Bovlat  nuelaar 
aseept  la  tha  Umltad 
can  ba  mada  by  undar- 
ground  taatlng.  TlU  Soflata  may  be  ahaad 
of  ua  la  vary  big  b<^ba:  thay  have  tastad  a 
rhlch  la  ao  heavy  no 
But  we  are  daflaltaly 
bomba  aad  waxhaada  up 
to  10  fnaaatona.  whJ  eh  la  plenty  to  deraatate 


warfare  cepabUlUai 
where 


lOO-megBtotk  bomb 
ro^eC  eaa  d^ver 
la  the  ueefnl 


even  a  eouatry  aa 


la  parf aetty  O  C  with  ua. 


ThlB  agreefneat, 
ttadtf  .  may  weU  be 


a*  eaali^  the  coMl 
Have  that  nuclear 


rhlle  atrletty  limited  In 
opening  wedge  to  fur- 
wlth  the  aoTleta  aimed 
tenalona.  If  we  be- 
ta avoidable,  aa  we 
then  we  mui^  not  beUeve  that  nego- 
tlatlona  are  Inheren  ly  undeelrable;  we  muat 
to  nagotla^  with  the  Sorleta.  nor 
>  or  auzrendar  to 
do  ao.  Thto  treaty  dsuld  be  a  turning  poln^ 
aad  If  the  Wanate  al  lould  faU  to  ratify  it  for 
ahy  such  reaaon  aa  I  leaator  OoumATsTa  ob- 
Jecttoa  that  aay  trei  ty  with  Buaala  u  a  coa- 
;  m  our  part.  It  oould  dia- 
aatroualy  uadetmlai  i  our  leaderahlp  of  the 
area  vccl^ 

XWiom.  the  Olea  Vtsk  (N.T.)  Poet-Star.  July 
37.1 1968) 

Baar  Tftaarr 


me  klad  of  worU 
We  qtead  10  or  15 
BuMtaas  to  agree  i 
they  do,  we  hare  the 
made  a  mistake, 
meat  between  the 
alB.  aad  the  Soviet 
testa  la  the 


Mambera  at  the 
tiaa  at  thta  treaty 
dared  that  they  are 
tag  backward  aad 
idea  with  aay  trea^ 
studied,  what? 

Serena  Seaatocs 
to  the  dauae  givlag 
withdraw  from  the  « 
aotloe.  If  they 
or  that  teetlag  by  - 
Islag  their  ^Tfl^f^nw! 
It  ta  argued.  wlU  aet 
by  the  Soviets  as  w« 
the  Bioratorlumi.  aa  i 
testily  by  thamseivei 

This  clause  ta  not 
power  ambadrted  la 
eurlty  Oouaell  . 
isqutoes  unanimity 
msmbara  or  at  leaat 
poaltlon.     The  veto 
nounced  aa  the 
but  the  veto 
treaty  ta  what 
prove  It.    The 
whether  the  Seaato 
baa  treaty  without 

WhUe  that  ta 
elder  the  merlte  of 
not  rHBove  the 
but.  as  long  aa  tha 
». 

CHlaa  that 
atonic  pow«s.    It 
the  atande  poteattaL 


eooparatowlh 


big  aa  Buaala.     So  the 


we  live  la  ta  like  thta: 

yeara  trying  to  get  the 

Sfunethtng  and  when 

awful  feeling  that  we've 

Tl  ua  It  ta  with  the  agree- 

niilted  Stotee.  Great  Brlt- 

Uhloa  to  ban  nuclear 

la  ^Mice,  and  tmder 
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.  who  hold  ratlflea- 
thelr  hands,  have  de- 
kotng  to  atudy  Ita  word- 
forward.    That  ta  a  good 
But  after  they  have 

hkve  ^McUcaUy  objected 
Bigaatorles  the  rl^t  to 
\tf  t  BKmths  after  due 
it  ta  belag  vlotated 
ta  Jeopard- 
Thto  glauae. 
us  up  to  be  vletlmlaad 
whea  they  broke 
that  led  to  prolonged 
and  the  United  Statea. 
analagoua  to  tba  veto 
;he  United  Nattona  8e- 
The  veto  power 
of  the  five  permanent 
Uk  abeence  of  their  op- 
been  roundly  de- 
have  employed  It; 
lacluded  la  the  UJf. 
the  Seaato  to  ap- 
we  aiay  bow  ask  ta 
^  rould  approve  thta  test 
ipe  dauee. 
poodered,  let's  coa- 
The  treaty  will 
of  nuclear  conflict 
ta  obeerved.  It  will 
ttomlc  powers  cannot, 
oountrlee  like  ftanoe 
trying  to  becoaie 
slow  Hm  apraad  of 


proceluree. 


perauided 
qtiaetdan 
^  rot 
tie 
belig 

thteaae. 
daniier 
fact 
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Aad.  aa  long  aa  the  treaty  ta  honored.  It 
will  prevent  the  air  we  breath  from  bdng 
further  contaminated  by  nuclear  fallout. 
That  ta  what  mllMona  of  peraona  are  Inter- 
eated  In.  They  can  conceive  of  an  atcnnlc 
atalemaU  but  they  would  bate  to  see  a  race 
of  human  mutations — ^tbe  reault  of  poisoned 
atmoapbere— come  Into  being  under  such  a 
atalemate. 

Meanwhile,  Richard  Mlxon.  traveling  in 
Surope,  has  warned  ua  that  Premier  Kbru- 
abcbev  baa  not  mellowed.  Who  thought  he 
bad?  He  Is  thoroughly  untrustworthy  but 
be  Is  also  near  the  end  of  bis  career.  He  has 
bta  reaaonsefor  wanting  this  treaty  but  if 
the  treaty  works  bis  reasons  might  not  cor- 
reqwnd  with  the  results.  The  next  gen- 
eration In  Russia  might  be  more  receptive 
to  the  Idea  of  progreea  through  peace  than 
Khruahehev's  has  been.  Time  has  definitely 
dtaeredlted  Marz-I>nlniam. 

It  might  pay  the  Senators  to  be  as  con- 
cerned with  what  steps  come  after  thta 
treaty  aa  with  the  treaty  Itself. 

(Prom  the  Scottablufl  (Nebr.)   Star-Herald. 
July  27,  IMS] 
Rbad  NOTHnfo  Elsz  Into  It 
The    agreement    by    the    United    States. 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  end  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmoepbere,  space,  and  tinder 
water  ta  being  hailed  as  a  major  break  in  the 
cold  war.    Time  wni  tell  whether  thta  ta  fact 
or  fancy  and   on  the  basta  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  record  of  aonashing  past  agreements, 
ta  certainly  open  to  a  great  deal  of  suspicion. 
But  all  mankind  can  be  thankful  if  this 
accord  brings  to  a  halt  the  pollution  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  brovigbt  about  by  Inter- 
'  mlttent  teatlng  of   nuclear   weapons   on   a 
large  and  prolonged  scale.     Scienttata   are 
not  In  complete  agreement  aa  to  the  amount 
of  harm  already  done  by  radioactive  fallout. 
Some  results  may  take  years  and  generations 
to  prove.     But  they  are  In  agreement  that 
a  very  real  and  unknown  danger  does  eztat. 
If  thta  can  be  eventually  extended  to  a 
worldwide  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testing 
by  all  natlona.  then  great  good  will  have 
been   accompllahed.     Certainly   the   iise   of 
poison  gaa  m  warfare  baa  been  held  in  abey- 
ance ever  since  Wwld  War  I. 

There  ta  nothing  to  warrant  the  leadera 
of  the  free  world  relaxing  defensea  or  turn- 
ing naive.  The  Communists  turn  their  at- 
tltudea  on  and  aS  as  readily  aa  a  water 
faucet  whenever  It  auita  their  pxupoaea.  And 
their  blueprint  for  conquest  carries  a  plan 
for  peaceful  geaturea  prior  to  their  big  blow. 
Adlal  Stevenson,  the  VS.  repreaentatlve 
at  the  United  Nations,  during  the  Cuban 
crista  delivered  one  of  the  moat  comprehea- 
aive  Indlctmenta  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
communism  ever  delivered.  In  case  you  have 
forgotten,  thta  waa  what  he  aald  In  part: 
T  have  often  wondered  what  the  world 
would  be  like  today  if  the  altuatlon  at  the 
end  of  the  war  (World  War  H)  had  been 
reversed— U  the  United  States  had  been 
ravaged  and  ahattered  by  war.  and  if  the 
Sovtet  Union  had  emerged  Intact  in  ex- 
cluslve  poasesalon  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
overwhelming  military  and  economic  might. 
Would  It  have  foUowed  the  aame  path  and 
devoted  iteelf  to  realialng  the  world  of  the 
charter? 

"To  aak  thta  question  suggeets  the  central 
paradox  of  the  UJ9.  Por  among  the  atatee 
which  pledged  fidelity  to  the  idea  of  a 
pluraltatlc  world  in  San  Pranclsco  were  some 
who  had  an  incompatible  vtalon  of  the  fu- 
ture world  order. 

"Has  the  Sovtet  Union  ever  really  Joined 
the  UJV.?  Or  does  Ita  phlloaopby  of  history 
and  ita  conception  of  the  future  nm  coimter 
to  the  pluraltatlc  coDcept  of  thta  Charter? 

"Against  the  Idea  of  dlveraity,  commu- 
ntam  aaaerts  the  Idea  of  uniformity;  against 
fteedom,  hievltabllity;  against  choice,  oom- 
pulaton;  against  democracy,  dogma;  against 
Independence,   Ideology;    against    tolerance. 


^ 


conformity.  Its  faith  to  that  the  iron  Uwa 
of  htatory  will  require  every  nation  to  tra- 
verse the  eame  predeetlned  oonelualon.  Giv- 
en thta  faith  of  a  numollthle  world,  the  very 
existence  of  diversity  ta  a  threat  to  the  Com- 
munist future. 

"I  do  not  assert  that  communism  must  al- 
ways remain  a  meealanic  faith.  Like  other 
fanaticisms  of  the  past,  it  may  in  time  lose 
its  sense  of  Infallibility  and  accept  the  di- 
versity of  human  deatiny." 

Mr.  Stevenson  went  on  to  say  that  the  con- 
flict between  absolutist  and  plivalistic  con- 
ceptions of  the  deetiny  of  mankind  remains 
the  basic  source  of  discord  within  the  X3H. 

Tes,  the  world  can  be  thankful  for  a  test 
ban  agreement  between  the  principal  an- 
tagonists. But  to  see  something  more  In  it 
than  actually  ta  there  oovild  be  fatal  to  the 
free  world. 

(Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean, 

July  28.  1088] 
TisT  Ban  Posb  a  Choics  Ain>  Alx.  Must 

HSLP  Choosb 
In  bta  sober  apeech  to  the  American  peo- 
ple Prlday  night.  Prealdent  Kennedy  caUed 
for  public  debate  on^the  test  ban  accord  with 
Ruula,  noting  that  thta  treaty  "to  for  all  of 
ua." 

If  ever  there  was  a  subject  for  great  de- 
bate by  all  people,  thto  to  It.  But  It  wUl  not 
be  a  very  enlightened  debate  If  the  tendency 
to  to  Jump  to  concliulona  that  the  treaty  to 
either  ushering  la  the  fwiii«miiim  or  that  It 
to  a  cunning  einhems  by  the  Sovtet  to  mis- 
lead and  dtoarm  ua. 

The  treaty  will  act  end  the  cold  war.  It 
will  not,  aa  Prealdent  Kennedy  noted,  "re- 
solve all  confilcte.  or  caxiae  the  Communtote 
to  forgo  their  ambitions,  or  eliminate  the 
dangers  of  war.  It  will  not  reduce  our  need 
for  arms  or  alliea  or  programs  of  asaistence." 
The  treaty  will  not  reduce  nuclear  atock- 
piles  or  prevent  either  side  from  adding  to 
them  at  will.  Any  member  can  withdraw  if 
It  feeto  Ite  national  Intereat  or  aeciulty  to 
Impaired. 

What  It  can  do  to  put  the  major  nuclear 
powers  on  record  aa  saying  they  realise  their 
personal  reeponslblllty  In  the  matter  of  try- 
ing to  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of  spl- 
rallng  nuclear  arms,  of  bigger  and  bigger  and 
more  horrifying  weapona. 

It  can  ciirb  the  further  pollution  of  the  at- 
moepbere with  radioactive  fallout— a  deadly 
ratn  that  threatens  the  health  of  thto  genera- 
tion and  generationa  yet  unborn.  It  will 
contribute  to  a  better  political  climate,  and  it 
can  lead  to  more  progress  In  reducing  ten- 
sions below  the  threshold  of  friction  which 
could  Ignite  nuclear  conflict. 

There  are  already  thoee  who  cry  out  that 
the  Russians  cant  be  trusted;  that  the  record 
to  full  of  examples  of  broken  Soviet  pledges. 
It  to  quite  true  that  frequent  vlolationa  of 
word  and  deed  have  occurred  In  the  past 
where  the  Kremlin  believed  Ite  national  in- 
tereete  were  threatened.  But  thto  doee  not 
mean  neceaaarily  that  no  agreemente  are  poe- 
slble  at  any  time. 

The  admintotration  did  not  go  into  this 
with  eyea  closed,  nor  does  it  Intend  to  take 
the  accord  on  blind  faith.  "We  have  learned 
in  time  past."  aald  Mr.  Kennedy,  "that  the 
spirit  of  one  moment  or  place  can  be  gone  in 
the  next.  We  have  been  dlaappolnted  mofe 
than  once,  and  we  have  no  Illusions  now 
there  are  ahortcute  to  peace." 

The  Nation  will  not  rely  blindly  on  Soviet 
good  faith.  It  will  rely  on  a  far-fiimg  and 
constantiy  Improving  detection  network 
which  can  warn  of  exploeions  in  the  atmoe- 
I^ere  or  imderwater.  There  are,  of  course, 
faint  poesiblllties  that  our  detection  system 
might  miss  an  eiploslon  in  the  remoteness  of 
outer  tiptic;  or  even  a  tiny  explosion  under 
water. 

But  the  question  to  n^iether  the  greater 
risk  doea  not  come  from  an  unlimited  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  unlimited  testing  by  the 
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major  powers,  along  with  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  arms  by  the  smaller  countries.  Bach 
step  epreaente  added  danger  to  huaumlty, 
both  from  radiation  aad  the  poaalblllty  that 
war  might  be  set  off  by  accident  or  nUs- 
calculation. 

The  test-ban  accord  may  not  stop  Ptanoe 
from  pursuing  Ito  own  road  to  being  a  nu- 
clear power.  It  to  xmllkely  to  sUyp  Commu- 
nist China  from  trying  to  build  a  nuclear 
arsenal.  But  both  of  theee  are  eome  years 
away  from  oomptotion  of  auob  araenato. 
The  force  of  the  exampto  of  the  United 
Stetea.  Britain,  and  the  Soviet,  and  the  con- 
sequent thrust  of  world  opinion  cannot  be 
discounted  as  meanlngleaa  to  nations — even 
China. 

As  for  the  major  powers  themselves,  there 
are  cold,  practical  reasons  for  viewing  the 
acoord.  Nuclear  armamento  are  a  faatastto 
drala  on  economlee,  and  testing  for  both 
aides  nuiy  have  reached  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns.  Both  sides  have  an  ovetsuffl- 
cleacy  of  weapona.  and  in  a  nuclear  conflict, 
as  Chairman  Khrushchev  has  told  the  Chi- 
nese, the  survlvoTB  of  the  world  "would  envy 
the  dead." 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  fsoed  with  the  prospect 
of  war  over  Cuba  and  virtual  extlactioa  fram 
a  audear  conflict,  has  staked  hto  policy  oa 
numeuvsrs  short  of  nuclear  battie  and  la 
providing  aflluenoe  for  the  Russian  pe<q;>te. 
In  suaunlng  up  all  these  things,  undoubtedly 
he  has  reached  the  condualon  that  a  limited 
test  ban  to  to  hto  political  and  aatioaal  la- 
tereat. 

Ratification  now  by  the  governmeate  of 
the  three  countriea  oould  open  the  door  to 
progress  In  other  areas  of  disagreement,  and 
the  Soviet  break  with  Oonununtot  China 
offers  an  opportunity  to  push  fcnrward  on  the 
diplomatic  level. 

In  thto  oountiT  ratification  resta  upon  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  must  Judge  the  treaty  on  Ite 
merite  and  Ite  language,  but  It  will  also  need 
some  guidance  from  the  peopte  of  thto  Na- 
tion who  are  able  to  look  beyond  petty  parti- 
sanship to  the  somber  horlsons  of  our  peril- 
ous world. 

"niere  are  thoee  whoee  first  comcern  to 
partisan,  who  hate  to  see  Mr.  Kenaedy  take 
any  credit  for  relieving  cold  war  t*"sions, 
Pormer  Vice  President  Nixon  now  character- 
4Bes  as  "wooUy  thinking"  what  the  Btoen- 
hower-Nlxon  administration  Itself  sought  so 
long.  Senator  GourwATBhaa  a  whole  whed- 
barrow  full  of  objectlcna,  Indudlng  one  that 
"It  waa  worked  out  too  fast." 

The  pros  and  cons  must  be  weighed,  of 
eouree.  but  the  debate  should  be  free  of 
quibbling  contentiousness.  Peace  to  a  M- 
parttoaa  affair.  Just  as  tellout  ralas  oo  an 
alike  and  as  a  nudear  war  threatens  us  ool- 
leetively.  not  as  Democrate  or  RepubUeaas. 

The  test  ban  can  amount  to  a  historic 
milestone  in  the  cold  war  and  along  the  road 
to  peace.  Ot,  it  can  be  the  polat  where 
mankind  chooeea  the  aame  dd  path  to  peril, 
shattering  hopes  that  it  eaa  ever  break  fkee 
of  the  Prankenstelnii  monster  It  has  cre- 
ated and  doubte  It  can  long  contrd. 

There  to  hc^M  that.  coUectivdy.  wa  wffl 
choose  to  fashion  a  milestone  and  act  a 
gravestone. 

(Ptom  the  Gary  (lad.)  Post-Ttlbune, 

July  27,  1088] 

BLATSOif,  Tss,  war  Wira  CAunow 

One  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  datioi»— 
aor,  in  our  estimation  should  oae  try  to— 
over  the  initialing  of  the  parttal  nudear  test- 
ban  treaty  In  Moscow. 

It  to  a  breakthrough  in  the  cold  war. 

It  to  a  podtive  step  to  limit  the  sometimes 
•">WM*ted.  but  aeverthdesB  real,  danger 
from  fhllout  Imminent  in  uncontrolled  at- 
moephertc  tasting  of  nuclear  devlcea. 

It  to  proof  that  men  of  Idedogteal  dUtWw 
encee  can  dt  down  and  work  out  an  aoooiM 
(»  matters  vital  to  their  aatloos. 
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It  to  probably,  coming  after  eo  many  fail- 
urea  in  the  paat  to  agree  on  almost  the  aame 
propoeato  from  the  West,  further  evidence  of 
the  reaUty  of  the  rift  betwemi  Coouauatot 
China  and  the  Soviet  Uhlon. 

But  once  those  causes  for  elation  have 
been  cited,  there  should  also  be  cause  for 
caution.  Thto  caution  ahould  be  in  two 
directions. 

Plrst,  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stetecf  must 
show  caution.  The  accord,  already  in^ialed. 
will  be  signed  next  week  by  the  POreign  Min- 
isters of  Great  Britain  and  the  UBJSJt.  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Stote  of  the  United 
Stotee.  It  does  not.  however,  become  a 
teeaty  until  It  to  ratified  by  the  reepective 
governmeate.'  and  auch  ratification  in  thto 
country  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate. 

There  will  be  a  ten4>totion  on  the  part 
of  aome  la  the  Senate  to  qidbbto.  Some 
may  seek  partisan  advantage  or  personal 
notoriety.  In  thto  direction  lies  the  danger 
of  reopening  a  woxmd  that  to  only  parUy 
healed. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  cannot  and  ahould 
not  abdicate  ite  duty  to  look  carefully  at 
the  propoeed  treaty.  However,  it  should  rec- 
ognize it  as  an  accompltohiiient  and  not 
quibble  over  minor  things  which  doubtieea 
already  have  been  quibbled  about  la  Mos- 
cow and  in  years  of  talks  la  Geneva  before. 
But  the  second  necessity  for  caution  to 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  American 
diplomatic  policy. 

Thto  to  a  breakthrough  la  the  cold  war. 
but  it  to  not  the  end  of  the  odd  war. 

Soviet  communism  still  holds  an  Iron  con- 
trd over  many  of  the  pe(^)les  of  Bast  Eu- 
rope. We  cannot  in  any  future  negotiations 
affcvd  to  indicate  any  relaxation  of  our  be- 
lief in  their  right  of  self-determination. 

Sovtet  communism — ^whether  by  military 
or  economic  meana — atiU  clings  to  Ito  latent 
to  "bury  the  West."  We  cannot  indicate  any 
dropping  of  our  guard  to  pennlt  further 
•fPdon  of  Soviet  conqueste.  peaceabte  or 
otherwise. 

At  the  announcement  of  the  tni«an«|T 
Brttahi's  Lord  Hallsham  called  the  accord 
"the  beginning  of  many  good  things."  Rus- 
aU'a  Andrei  Grom^co  echoed  him  with  "Let 
ua  oondder  thto  as  a  basto  for  further  steps." 
Those  sound  Uks  hopeful  words,  but  as 
they  are  spoken  by  a  Russian  diplomat  we 
must  remember  the  tendency  of  the  Uj8jS.R. 
In  the  past  to  a^Mar  to  give  a  Uttto  only  for 
the  purpoee  of  getting  a  lot. 

Certainly  there  should  be  further  nego- 
tiations over  other  real  world  lUs,  but  aago- 
ttatioBS  cannot  mean  surrender. 

The  dation  to  Inescapahte.  It  to  reaL 
But  the  elatlaa  to  aot  a  signal  for  steep, 
dthsr  dlpkmatioally  or  on  tha  mm<ta» 
fMpts.  * 

[Prom  the  Ctevelaad  (Mdo)  PUla  Dealer, 

July  27.  1088] 

IteATT  Shodlo  Bb  RATnmD 

The  Plala  Dealer  believes  ths  partial  au- 
dear tsst  baa  treaty  that  was  '"ttlaled  la 
Moscow.  Thursday,  ahould  be  ratified  by  ths 
U.S.  Seaate. 

Presldant  Kennedy,  la  a  tdevteed  report 
to  the  Nation  last  alght,  nuule  a  compra- 
hendve,  forceful  aad  dellberatdy  dlspasdon- 
ato  appeal  for  ratlfloatloa.  Tha  PresUteat 
said  ths  risks  are  slight,  the  potantlal  i«- 
wards.  eaonaous.  He  mads  ths  tsUlag  argu- 
meat  that  "history  aad  our  owa  coasdenoe 
will  Judge  us  harsher  If  we  do  not  now  maks 
•vary  sffort  to  tsst  our  hofMS  by  aotton.  and 
thto  to  the  pUce  to  begia." 

The  treaty  to  aot  a  cure-all  for  the  Uto 
that  beset  ths  wortd,  but  It  to  a  podttve  step 
toward  easing  world  tensions  aad  rdlsvlaf 
aaztoty  about  Indear  falloat.  Aad  it  aiay 
lead  to  more  encouraging  devdopoiento  la 
the  future. 

Tes,  we  wlU  be  taklag  a  risk  If  the  treaty 
to  ratlfted  the  sunae  risk  wa  taka  la  aay 
hgreement  with  Um  Soviet  Uhlon,  the  rtok 


that  it  may  be  violated.  But  there  to  every 
Indlcatton  that  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
to  gentdady  anxions  to  snd  oontamlaatian 
In  ths  atmosphere  aad  proliferation  la  the 
devdopmeat  of  audear  weapoas.  aad  the 
teet  baa  would  help  brlag  theee  about. 

Some  Seaators.  «T»«iiy^^ng  Ohio's  PkAWK  J. 
Lauscbs,  want  assurance  from  the  Jdat 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  our  aeenrtty  will  aot  be 
sndangered  by  the  treaty,  but  if  reporto  txam 
the  Pentagon  are  true,  the  ehlefa  of  staff  are 
expected  to  withdraw  objections  they  had 
•spressed  earlier.  The  eecape  dause  gives 
the  United  Stotee,  as  weU  as  other  signa- 
tories, the  right  to  withdraw  from  ths  toeaty 
if  "extraordinary  eventa"  are  ilefimcid  to  Jeop- 
ardise the  safety  of  the  coimtry.  Aadlfooa- 
ditims  reqidred  it,  we  oould  always  conduct 
undrground  teste  as  long  as  th^  did  not 
cause  radioactive  debrto  to  be  depodted  out- 
side our  territorial  limlta. 

Other  nations  have  been  Invited  to  sign 
the  treaty.  Most  are  eqiected  to  do  so.  but 
nance  and  Communist  China  have  already 
sakl  they  wlU  not  be  boxmd  by  it.  Pkaaoe 
has  dedded  It  must  become  a  flrst-daas  au- 
dear power  at'  whatever  cost  la  world  opla- 
lon.  Red  China  braga  that  it  will  produce 
ita  own  audear  weapona  la  due  thne,  but 
thto  seems  extremely  uallkely  without  out- 
side hdp. 

Ths  treaty  to  not  perfect,  but  it  to  better 
than  nothing,  and  it  to  the  most  dgalflcaat 
agreement  the  Sovtet  Union  has  entetad  iato 
since  the  Austrian  treaty  of  1066. 

IP^om  the  Loulsvllto  (Ky.)  Oourter-Jonmal. 

July  27,  1088] 

Iir  Amboca.  a  Gbbat  Dbatb  flHim 

If  there  could  be  a  worldwide  vote  on  the 
propoeed  test  ban  treaty,  who  can  doubt  the 
result?  It  would  l>e  endorsed  by  a  vast »»«»- 
Jority  of  htmxan  beings,  aa  the  start  of  a 
proceas  that  may  aave  them  from  audear 
deetruction. 

In  limited  areas,  however,  strong  and 
almost  automatic  oppodtlon  has  ^rsadj 
appeared.    It  has  three  main  aources: 

1.  Communist  China,  at  least  at  ths  gor- 
ernment  tevd.  The  Bed  twn««»>i..,  «>n  tii^ 
treaty  "a  United  Stetes  fraud."  Thass  aisa 
really  bdlevs  la  audear  warfare  as  a  dealr- 
ahte  objective.  Thdr  qtokesmea  have  quar- 
reled la  MoBoow  with  Premier  Khrushchev 
who  holds  that  after  a  audsar  war  "those 
who  survive  ailght  savy  the  dead."  Chlaa. 
too,  very  llkdy  depends  on  Soviet  *««»«nlffel 
hdp  ta  dsvdopiag  Ito  owa  atom  bomb.  If 
such  aid  to  cut  off.  Red  Chlaa  may  aitos  mem- 
bershlp  la  ths  ezdudve  audear  duh. 

2.  Ptaaoe,  agala  at  the  goveramaatd  leveL 
Prsddaat  ds  Oaulte,  Uks  ths  TThinasn  Isadata, 
waato  hto  owa-  audsar  axmory,  for  ass  at  hto 
owa  dlscretioa. 

8.  Certaia  droles  wlthla  the  Ualted  States. 
Thess  laduds:. 

(a)  Groups  aad  ladlvlduato  oonunltlsd  to 
ths  podtlon  that  aay  ■gw»tnMmt  with  ths 
Sovtet  Ualoa  to  ■lallilass  IrirsiMs  ttas 
caat  bs  trusted.  It  to  up  to  ttoi 
of  the  treaty  to  demcmstrate  to  .  w_^ 
minds  sre  not  entlrdy  cloeed  that  there  to 
no  question  of  trust  in  thto  doeumsat  on 
dther  side,  slaos  both  ws  aad  the  »*"— '""^ 
have  meaas  of  detectlag  vldatloas  la  the 
fields  the  treaty  covers,  aad  aa  opsa  aseaps 
from  the  treaty  tenns  If  sudi  violations 
occur. 

(b)  People   such   as   OOP 

OuM  Booaa,  of  OaUforala.    . 

that  tf  the  treaty  eontalas  advaatofss  for 
the  RussiMis/  "It  must  eontsla  substaatlal 
dlsadvaatsfes  to  us."  Thto  arguaisnt  deates 
that  hmaaa  bdags  have  a  mutud  laterest  la 
survival,  tagardlsss  of  ttas  klad  of  govem- 
meat  uader  whldi  %bmj  live.  Osnrtod  to  Ita 
loflcd  oondusloa,  Ifr.  Hosmali  rsasniili^ 
would  lead  us  to  sMpsad  oar  laws  against 
murdsr,  slaas  the  Bnsslaas  Bad  It  to  tlisir 
laterest  to  haive  similar  laws. 
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to  attaoapt  to  a^olt  tha  theala  that  the 
Kennedy   »<ti««iT>>»^r»vmi    js  appeaalng   ***'' 

aanator  OoLswikSBa  haa  Indicated  that  ba 
will  fight  the  treaty,  a  poeltlon  that  has  the 
Tanatlfi  support  of  the  political  element  In 
thla  nation  which  Dick  Mlzon  has  caUed  the 
"kooka  and  nuts." 

There  Is  no  Issue  that  more  clearly 
dramatlaes  the  Irxatlooallty  of  tha  far  right 
than  this  Inaeneata  opposition  to  any  plan 
to  end  the  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  and 
earth.  v 

What,  one  Inevitably  aaks.  Is  to  be  achieved 
by  further  teatlng  If  both  the  Bast  and  West 
already  have  the  nuclear  power? 

(From  the  Milwaukee  (Wla.)  Journal,  July 
27.1968] 
Tamro  To  Bovru  thb  Oaim 
The  three-power  test-ban  treaty,  soon  to 
be  formally  signed  and  then  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification,  would  not  take 
a  single  kiloton  of  destructive  force  away 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  or 
Qreat  Britain.   It  would  poxind  no  bombs  In- 
to plowsharee.    It  sidesteps  the  Issue  of  un- 
dergnmnd  testing  ttutt  haa  snarled  all  recent 

It  doea.  however,  mark  a  first  step  toward 
nuclear  wei^Mma  control — toward  putting 
tha  genie  back  In  the  bottle.  It  would  halt 
the  pumping  of  radioactive  debris  Into  the 
4'ktmoephera.  outer  ^ace.  and  the  oceans  by 
'Sie  three  nations.  It  would  open  the  way  for 
cutting  back  on  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapona. 

The  United  Statea  haa  bean  atrlvlng  for 
some  form  ot  nuclear  aontrol  since  1946. 
when  Bernard  Baruch,  speaking  for  this 
country,  told  the  opexilng  meeting  of  the 
United  Natlona  Atomic  Commission:  "We  are 
here  to  make  a  choice  between  the  quick 
and  the  dead." 

The  United  Stataa  had  aa  atomic  mooop- 
oly  when  Baruch  submitted  his  plan  for 
putting  atomic  energy  undte  International 
contvtd.   The  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  plan. 

Then  and  alnea,  tha  story  at  efforts  to 
achieve  a  nndear  teat  ban  aeparately  or  aa 
part  at  a  broader  dlaarmamant  plan  haa  been 
oa  o<  fmatratloa.  Preeldent  Blsen- 
propoeed  tha  banning  of  testa  In  the 
stmoqihna,  under  water,  and  In  qiaoe.  but 
Maaeow  inalsted  upon  a  oonprehensive 
treaty  Incltidlng  underground  asploalooa.  It 
did.  that  la.  ontU  Freoldent  Kennedy  recent- 
ly ravtiad  tha  propoaaL 

Since  the  fizat  teat  at  Ahunogordo,  N.  Mte., 
la  wartlma  194ft,  thda  euuulry  haa  aat  off  ap- 
proohnataly  380  noelaar  devleea;  A  predaa 
bieakdowa  la  not  svallahla.  bat  about  79  at 
theee  were  imderground,  a  very  few  were 
under  water  and  several  were  In  or  at  the 
threehold  of  outer  ^lace. 

The  United  Stataa  haa  announced  approx- 
imately 136  ftoisslan  teat  e»ploalons,  vir- 
tually all  In  the  atmoaphere.  Britain  Is 
credited  with  98  teats  and  France  with  5. 

World  eoneem  haa  grown,  amid  theee  ex- 
Irtoalcoa,  over  the  danger  to  man  of  the 
radioactivity  emitted  by  nuclear  ezploelona 
and  contaminated  debrla.  Although  eden- 
tlsts  do  not  agree  on  juat  what  oonstttutea 
aertoua  radiation  hasard.  many  brieve  that 
any  Inereaae  In  radiation  should  be  avoided 
becaoae  at  the  danger  at  cancer  and  damage 
to  huaum  genea  that  would  produce  more 
retarded  and  disfigured  ehUdren  in  future 
generatlaiis. 

Wen  before  tha  earrent  treaty  talka.  tha 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Pentagon 
were  reported  considering  a  cutback  In  weap- 
on production.  While  atlll  a  Senator  In 
1960,  John  Kennedy  said:  "Tha  world's  nu- 
clear atoekplle  contalna  an  eatlmated  equiv- 
alent of  90  union  tons  of  TNT— about  10 
tona  for  every  human  being  on  earth." 

According  to  another  eatlmata.  thla  Nation 
ha^  enoogh  nuclear  weapona  to  deliver  the 


i. 


equivalent  of  a  Hlroahlma  bomb  (20.000  tona 
of  TNT)  on  every  one  of  the  34)00  cities  of 
the  world  with  lOOjOOO  population  or  more, 
and  do  it  not  once  but  17B  tlmea. 

The  test  ban  trea^  aalght  bring  a  halt  in 
nuclear  weapon  production  and,  eventually, 
a  reduction  in  the  massive  stockpiles  of  de- 
struction. 

(From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald. 

July  37.  1969) 

WkAK.  avT  A  Bauufifuro 

The  nuclear  teat  baa  treaty  Initialed  In 
Moscow  Is  a  weak  document,  poroua  with 
escape  clauses. 

In  essence  It  Is  little  more  than  a  resimip- 
tion  of  the  voluntary  moratorium  which 
Niklta  Khrushchev  broke  peremptorily  2 
years  ago.  The  principal  difference  la  that 
the  treaty  la  a  written  agreement  In  which 
the  three  signatories  agree  to  give  each  other, 
and  additional  nations  which  may  Join.  3 
months'  notice  before  restmiing  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  \mder  water,  or  In  space. 

The  treaty  la  weak  because  It  depends  upon 
the  good  faith  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev  in  order 
to  make  It  workable.  It  is  weak  because  it 
cannot  stop  or  even  discourage  a  nuclear 
war.  It  is  weak  beeauae  It  doea  not  Include 
France,  which  has  already  tested  and  which 
plans  to  do  more  teatlng.  or  Bed  China, 
which  is  believed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
exploding  Its  f|rst  nuclear  device. 

Theee  and  perhape  other  fralltlee  should 
be  freely  admitted. 

This  is  not  a  docimient  to  send  the  spirit 
soaring.  By  the  same  tcdcen.  we  cannot  re- 
gard It  as  a  menaoe  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  If  the  American  Government 
remains  alert  and  does  not  allow  tliis  limited 
trust  to  be  abused  by  the  Communists. 

It  woultf  be  a  grave  t«i«fak»  tar  opponents 
of  the  treaty  to  regard  it  aa  Communist  vic- 
tory simply  beeauae  NIklto  Khrushchev 
wanted  it.  The  American  Oovamment  and 
the  American  people  have  wanted  such  a 
treaty,  too,  for  17  yeara  and  through  three 
admlnlstratlona. 

We  believe  It  would  be  a  mistake  also  to 
xmdereatlmato  tha  intensity  of  feeling,  in 
America  and  tha  world  around,  nnnt^ming 
the  dangers  of  radioactive  fallout. 

If  thla  treaty  can  jHvvent  the  unneces- 
sary exploeion  of  nuclear  devlcea  in  the 
atmoaphere.  U  It  can  help  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  radiation  in  tha  air.  in 
drinking  water,  in  tha  milk  aiqiply.  it  wUl 
have  aerved  a  uaeful  purpoea. 

Sometime,  aomawhara.  if  the  world  Is  to 
survive.  It  will  have  to  make  a  atart  toward 
controlling  the  deadly  atom.  If  tha  flrat. 
faltering  atqi  can  be  made  without  com- 
pmmlBlng  tha  sacuri^  of  the  United  Statea, 
wa  believe  that  at^  ahould  ba  taken. 

(Vtom  tha  New  York  Joumal-Amartoan, 
July  39.  1963) 

A  BiovB 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty  Initialed  In 
Moecow  coxUd  be  a  cautious  step  In  tha  right 
direction,  an  expression  of  the  yearnings  of 
minions  throughout  the  world,  and  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  for  the  future. 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  W.  AvereU  Har- 
riman  affixed  his  Inltlala  to  the  document 
only  after  unqualified  technical  assiurance 
that  it  can  la  ao  way  pre^ldlca  tha  aacurity 
ot  the  United  Statea. 

Thua  the  Senate  ahould  ratify  the  treaty 
on  a  broad  bipartisan  basia.  No  political 
considerations  should  be  permitted  to  In- 
trude on  so  erudal  an  laaua. 

Tha  suooees  ot  tha  treaty  depends,  of 
course,  almoat  totally  on  the  good  faith  of 
tha  Soviet  Union.  It  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  a  "moratorium"  on  taating  was  once 
brsaanly  and  unilatacally  brokaa  by  the 
Krettdln.  And  whUa  a  rasonmiftlOB  ot  teats 
can  be  immadlatoly  dataotad.  tha  vital  fao- 
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tor  of  honoring  a  solemn,  written  pledge  la 
at  stake. 

Whether  or  not  the  treaty  win  lead  to  fur- 
ther reducUon  of  Bast-Weat  tonalons  wlU 
not  be  known  for  aome  time.  Meanwhile  tha 
hair  trigger  mUltary  face-off  between  the 
United  Statee  and  the  Soviet  Union  oon- 
tlnuee.  Thla  wiU  only  be  relaxed  when  the 
deairable  goal  (rf  disarmament  can  be  ap- 
proached on  a  realistic  and  security-tight 


But  aU  things  have  a  beginning,  and  thla 
treaty  cotild  poealbly  be  Just  that. 

If  you  believe  that  the  Senate  after  careful 
acrutiny  should  ratify  the  limited  test  ban. 
cUp  the  foUowlng  coupon  and  mall  it  to 
■ditora.  The  Bditorlal  Page.  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American. 320  South  Street,  New  York  16. 
N.T.  Whether  you  Uve  in  New  York.  New 
Jeraey  or  Connecticut  we  wiU  see  that  your 
expreeslon  of  opinion  Is  forwarded  to  tha 
Senators  who  repreeent  yow  Stete. 

"Dbab  SsNAToa:  I  hope  that  you  wUl  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  welfare  of  fu- 
ture generatlona  and  if,  after  careful  acru- 
^  tiny,  you  are  confident  that  the  limited  teet 
ban  treaty  win  not  endanger  our  aecurity. 
you  win  support  this  measttfe. 


Democrat,  of  ConneotliBut,  long  an  opponent 
of  any  teat  ban. 

The  issue  involved  here  is  too  Mg  for  pon- 
tics. It  involves,  with  its  opportunity  to 
end  poisonous  faUout,  the  very  future  ot 
mankind.  If  tkls  agreement  can  be  w^4f 
to  work,  it  could  lead  to  further  nuclear 
oontrola  and  to  other  steps  to  ease  tontt^nw 
between  Bast  and  Weat.  The  alternative 
could  be  dlaaater. 

(From  the  Denver  Poet.  July  26.  1963] 

Bmhatm  Should  Ratvt   Tfear  Baw  TaMtrr 

Arrsa  Bxzmo  AaauaaD  Aa  to  thb  it*^«^ii 


Name ; 

Addrees — ' Zcmt 

City  and  Stote !_! 

"Nkw  ToBx  JooBHAL-AaaaucAir.'' 

fFTom  the  MUwaukee  Journal,  July  31, 1968] 
Hmoaic  Tkar  Ban  Pact 
"Oautloua  optlmlam"  la  stlU  the  term  to 
apply  in  viewing  the  treaty  initialed  in  MOa- 
eow  Ihuiaday  to  ban  nuclear  teatlng  in  the 
ataioaphere.  In  space,  and  under  water. 

It  la  historic.  It  Is  the  first  major  agree- 
aient  between  the  United  Statee.  Britain  and 
Russia  alnce  the  Austrian  peace  treaty  m 
1966.  If  the  treaty  Is  adopted  and  honored 
It  win  be  a  major  step  toward  ending  nuclear 
pollutlon  of  our  planet.  So  there  la  reaaoa 
for  qjrtlmism. 

Caution  la  neceasary  iMcauae  of  paat  expe- 
rience with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  Uttle 
reaaon  to  trust  the  Russlana.  However,  the 
treaty  bana  teato  that  are  checkablo— we 
have  techniquee  for  dlacoverlng  any  viola- 
tions. And  there  is  ;«ason  to  baUeve  that 
the  Russlana  are  as  concerned  about  the  her- 
rors  of  nuclear  war  and  the  dangers  ot  radio- 
active poUutlon  aa  we.  They  seem  to  have 
dedded  that  It  la  in  their  interest  as  much 
as  ours  to  find  a  way  to  end  the  nuclear  race 
and  sustain  a  balance  of  power. 

Two  major  powers  are  outside  the  agree- 
ment^—Ftanoe  and  Communist  China.  Pree- 
ldent de  GauUe  has  already  let  It  be  kifown 
that  n«noe  wiU  go  on  buUdlng  its  nuclear 
force  and  win  test  when  and  where  it  wlahea. 
Communist  China  is  not  known  to  have  nu- 
clear weapona  yet,  but  it  win.  It  haa  fre- 
quently ridiculed  the  idea  that  nuclear  power 
la  dangerous  to  anjrone— one  of  the  reaaona 
for  Ite  break  with  Russia. 

The  new  agreement  pledgee  the  algners  to 
do  what  they  can  to  stop  the  pttdlferatlon  of 
nuclear  weapona.  If  a  ban  la  to  be  truly 
effective,  persistent  efforts  must  be  nuule  to 
induce  others  to  Join  in  the  treaty. 

There  win  be  a  struggle  in  the  UB. 
Senate  when  the  treaty  la  preeented  for 
ratification.  Some  Senators  an  already  on 
record  against  any  teet  ban— a  few  on  the 
ground  that  Rxissla  can*t  be  truated,  others 
because  they  feel  (along  with  acme  edentlato 
and  some  miUtary  leadera)  that  teatlng  la 
vital  to  Inaure  our  continued  nuclear  supe- 
riority. Some  Republicans  have  charged 
that  any  kind  of  teet  ban  agreement  indi- 
cates a  weakneea  in  oppoaing  Russia  and 
communism. 

Fortunately  there  la  a  nucleus  of  84  Sena- 
tors, 27  Democrato  and  7  RepubUcana. 
already  pubUdy  Joined  In  advocating  a  par- 
tial teet  ban  much  along  the  linea  ot  that 
worked  out  in  Moecow.   One  la  Senator  Dobo, 


We  would  like  to  believe  that  the  partial 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  signed  Thursday  In 
Moscow  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will,  in  the  worda  ot 
the  test  ban  negotiatora.  "oonatltute  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  the  reduoUon  of 
international  tenalon  and  the  strengthenlns 
of  peaoe."  ^      ^^ 

If  it  doea  represent  such  a  step,  the  treaty 
win  be  one  of  the  very  significant  lUstorio 
documento  of  oiu*  times. 

However,  the  hlatory  of  our  side's  rtaaiingf 
with  the  Commvmlsta  and  other  would-be 
world  ocmquerors  makea  ua  cautloua  and 
akeptical.  Peaceful  geaturea  have  been  tiaed 
in  the  past  to  deceive  leaders  of  the  Western 
democradee;  at  thnes,  indeed,  theee  leadera 
have  aeemed  to  be  eager  accessories  to  their 
own  deception. 

Therefore,  in  the  ll^t  of  history,  we  urge 
prudent  caution.  The  new  treaty,  which 
bana  nuclear  wei^Kina  teate  in  the  atmoa- 
phere. outer  spaoe  and  under  water,  la  im- 
portant. And — If  honored — can  bring  im- 
portant galna  to  mankind.  But  It  would  be 
foollah— perhape  even  fatal— to  *T-nmir  that 
because  we  want  the'  treaty  to  be  kept,  and 
because  it  seems  to  serve  Soviet  purpoaea 
now  to  pledge  to  keep  it.  it  wiU  be  kn)t 
Indefinitely. 

It  would  be  foouah  also  to  regard  the 
treaty  aa  more  than  it  reaUy  la.  It  la  not  a 
cold  war  panacea;  it  doesn't  even  reauy 
abolish  nudear  weaftons  teetlng.  Beeauae 
of  the  i^iparent  ImpoesibiUty  of  drafting  aa 
InqMctiona  formula  aooeptable  to  the  Rua- 
alana,  the  Weat  agreed  to  a  limited  teet  baa. 
which  leavee  the  treaty  algnatortea  fiae  to 
teat  underground. 

It  la  reported  that  the  UB.  Joint  Chiefs  at 
S|4ff  win  not  of^itoaa  the  ratification  at  tha 
ziew  treaty  in  the  Senate,  not  because  they 
bdleve  the  treaty  Importaat  in  "eaabog  qqM 
war  tenalons"— whatever  that  overiMed  term 
means — but  beeauae  they  know  that  the 
Ueaty  win  leave  the  United  Statea  tree  to 
do  about  80  percent  of  the  nudear  teatlng 
deemed  neceasary  by  reaorUng  to  under- 
ground eiq>loeiona. 

It  can  thua  be  eeen  that  the  treaty  wiU 
n^necesaarUr  halt  the  nudear  arms  raoe 
between  the  Wtot  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
win,  however  (so  long  as  It  is  abided  by), 
keep  radioactive  materiala  from  being  re- 
leaaed  in  the  atmoqthera  by  Am^Hf^i^ 
British  or  Soviet  tests. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  audi  fanout  wiU 
continue  to  be  produced  by  French  nuclear 
teatlng— and  by  Red  Chineee  teate,  once 
Communist  China  la  ready  to  explode 
nudear  devlcea.  But  the  fUlout  from  such 
teste  would  be  only  a  sman  fraction  of  the 
amount  produced  by  teate  by  the  united 
Statee,  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Uhion. 
It  eeema  certain  that  France  and  Com- 
munlat  China  win  not— in  the  next  few 
yean  at  leaat— add  their  aignaturea  to  the 
treaty  inltialad  in  Moecow  Thursday.  But 
it  la  probable  that  other  natlona  wiU  aoon 
become  parties  to  the  treaty. 

This  cotUd  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  creation  of  new  nudear  powers. 

Beeauae  of  the  poesible  galna,  and  in  the 
hope  that  our  Government  w9  keep  ite  eyea 
open  to  the  risks  and  actuaUy  take  stepe  now 
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to  mlnimlaw  tham,  this  newqiaper  urgaa  the 
Senate  to  give  the  treaty  ita  approval. 

The  admlnlatratlon  would  do  waU  to  aa- 
•ure  the  Senate  that  it  U  weU  aware  of  the 
military  riaks  ahould  the  Ruaslana  break  the 
ban  and  to  outUne  for  the  Senatois  how 
theee  risks  would  be  counterad. 

We  believe  it  Is  particularly  hiqtortant  for 
example,  that  research  In  mUltary  appllca- 
tlona  of  nudear  power  be  «*»»1=«nuwl  and 
that  we  be  prepared  quickly  to  raaume 
we^rans  testing  in  the  atmoaphere  If  the 
Russians  shoiild  do  so.  To  do  otherwlee 
would  be  to  set  the  stage  for  a  tiMOi.»%f5^ff,i 
Pearl  Harbor  in  which  the  Oommunlste 
could  conceivably  gain  a  decisive  advantage 
in  nudear  power.  ,    ^^ 

[Ftom  the  Dee  Mdnes  Register,  jaiy  36. 
1968] 

TBB  SBNATB  AMD  TBS  TleT-BAW 


The  nudear  wei^Mna  teat  ban  U  not  Ini- 
tialed yet,  much  less  signed,  stUl  lees  ratified. 
But  right  now  the  most  dlfllcult  step  ahead 
seems  likely  to  be  advice  and  oonaent  to  ita 
ratification  by  two-thirds  of  the  UJB.  Sen- 
ators preeent  and  voting. 

To  prepare  for  this.  President  Kennedy  is 
considering  a  traditional  reeouroe  at  Preai- 
>  denta:  eendlng  a  group  of  Senators  to  Jola 
in  the  final  phase  of  the  treaty  negottationa 
in  Moecow.  Bb  la  definltdy  laorotttng  a 
blue-ribbon  list  of  friendly  witnaaaaaTia- 
dudlng  ex-Piealdent  Blaenhowar)  to  upear 
in  favor  of  Senate  ^qnoval  of  the  treaty  be- 
fore the  Senate  Fordgn  Relationa  Oonualt- 
tee. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  ooun- 
trles  in  tlie  world  where  ratlficatlan  of  a 
treaty  preeenta  a  problem.  MCat  eoontriaa 
have  provlalons  for  some  sort  of  lagMlatlve 
check  on  executive  treaty-m^ing  powms 
but  normaUy  the  aama  party  or  «Mmlttion 
which  oontrola  the  executive  oontrola  alao 
the  national  leglalature.  and  party  dladpUaa 
is  tight  enough  to  assure  approvaL 

Haaslas  over  Important  treatiea  (and  aome- 
timee  unimpcntant  oaee)  have  beea  oommon 
Is  the  United  Statee,  from  George  Wadkiu- 
ton^B  administration  on.  By  far  the  moat 
fateful  past  instance  waa  the  long  light  la 
1919^0  (ending  to  rejection)  over  ^ipraval 
of  the  treaty  ending  World  War  I  and  eatab- 
llahing  the  League  o<  Nations,  pteouiaor  of 
the  preeent  UJ7.  oiganlaatton. 

Something  roughly  ocnqiarable  oeeuried 
in  France  in  the  I960'a  over  rattflcatton  at 
the  treaty  to  aet  up  a  "Burc^ieaa  Def enae 
Community"  which  would  have  merged 
French,  Oerauma.  and  others  into  a  «w»»«»^««^^ 
army.  A  Freaeh  propoaal.  tha  treaty  waa  left 
iwratUled  by  soccesslve  Fteneh  OaMaata^ 
imtU  finally  PrMnier  Pierre  Mendsa-Ftaaoa 
brought  it  to  a  vote  aad  it  waa  <««*Ttittii, 

There  la  aome  queatloa  whether  brlaglag 
Senatora  toto  the  teat  ban  aagottotioaa  at 
this  Ute  date  win  >«w««»«r"'**  aaythtog. 
Partidpatlon  eould  hardly  change  «Ttn^tiTr 
Bsarr  Go&bwatbbIb  mind.  Most  or  aO  of  the 
wording  of  the  treaty  waa  agreed  an  by  ttte 
professions!  negotiators  some  days  t^o. 

But  it  would  be  a  ghaatly  thing  If,  after  aU 
theee  years  of  earnest  aegotiations  by  both 
Republloan  and  Damoeratte  »^Vi««««««^»^ti«»»t'. 
thla  mUd  Uttle  flrst-atq)  agreement  toward 
limiting  ever  eo  allghtly  the  tumultoous 
nudear  arms  raoe  ahould  faU  by  action  of 
toe  UB.  Senate. 

(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Herald  TWbune, 
Aug.  1,  1968] 
Whbw  Abs  thb  GOP 


Thanks  to  the  partldpatloa  of  Senators 
AzKXM  and  SALTomrAix,  the  Senatorial  dele- 
gation accompanying  Secretary  Rusk  to  Moe- 
cow win  be  Upartlaan.  Had  It  been  other- 
wlee. It  would  have  been  a  traieati  of  the 
spirit  of  blpartlaanahlp— aad  the  blame 
would  have  rested  squarely  on  the  daooldsrs 
of  urt  Senate  BepubUcan  leadership. 
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iTWi  M  It  li.  8MUt<r  DwKmi  lu*  hanUj 
madi  or  idtt.  Bto  apptoaeh  to 
d«lMit*,  4iui  Vitt*  iiotaldr  bis 
that  b*  woold  not  go 
to  litewwyw  tt  tsTltMl  iMesuM  lifs 
Bdglit  IM  mwtt'Ui<  aqkappart  of  tbm  ttm.tf. 


has  bMB  •  typAoaUj  ^rustratlog  •urela*  In 
fusty  Old  OuanUflBi. 


*'g"*"fc  1b  a  htotorlc  -ooca- 


■loB.  bvt  a  wnimontal  on*,  lisinbanlilp  In 
the  (tetafatton  to  not  ai .  adrmnee  oommltmant 
to  aupfwit  of  tbm  tn  tty.  It  dooa  signal  a 
winiiignMi  to  look  at  1m  erldsncs;  tba  only 
oomndtmsnt  tt  rspresi  &ts  Is  on«  not  to  raject 
tlM  troa^  ont  a(  baa  1  bef on  tbsra  is  any 
rsaaonto. 

T^  SaoAta  Sboold  e  rtalnly  axplors  an  tbe 
ramllleatlons  of  tbs  1  reaty.  It's  clear  that 
than  wlU  ba  objsetloii  i  raised.  But  there  is 
no  rooaa  In  ttoa  dsbati  tat  parttoawablp,  and 
any  Banator  who  trlaa  to  play  polltlca  wltb  It 
for  partlaaa  adTantagi  doea  botb  bla  country 
and  bis  party  a  dlssiii^il  ce. 

By  Jotaitng  tba  delei  atlon.  Senators 


and  SsLTOHScsUi  bave 


an  atmoqphera  In  wbb  b  tba  upcoming  bear 


Ings    oan    proceed 
mose  dlspassto»iately. 
HacxsMUMna.  who 


effectlTaly 
It's  too  bad  Senator 
ibould  logically  bare 
tba  Bepul  lUcans.  also  ebose  not 
to  go.  If*  too  bad  tbj  t  Sexutor  nni»»Bw.  for 
vbataw  mawn.  bas  i  dded  to  tbe  prevalent 
tbat  a  lot  tf  tbe  BepuUlcan  Old 


Ottsrd  bave  oobwrtM  b  iblnd  tbelr  eyea. 


Baltlnore 


at  least  helped  create 


(lid.)  Son. 
.IMS] 


(Rom  tbe 

Julys: 
WAxmre  wot 


for  a  sign  before 

to  a  poattloB  on  tba 

.ty,  bvt  wbetbsr 

tbe  mail 

QCHM- 

tbfliy  bava  deellnert  to 

bottbey 

irfn  oppoaa  tt  vben  the 

Tbay  strike 

wbo  era  ecannlng 

to  read  tba  ftttore  of 

tbay  giva  to  tbat  of 

ittay  do  so  tb^y  play  Witt  bypotbeaea 

OoBunvntot  Bast 

tba  treaty.  Sanator 

1^;  would  that  not  In- 

teoognttlon  of 

standdalngly, 

wndsrtook  to 

In  Ms  undngroond 

tbamtfted  Stataa. 

I  of  tba  treaty. 

(Of 

of  any  rtpiatrw 
eonldruto  dot  Bast  Ctotnany  If  tt 

CidM.  If  It  lUMl 

to  snbscrlba 


2T. 
Ir:   T^ 


1  a  aee  wblch  way  tba 
wind  to  blowing  aiid|to  take  a  plaea 

Witt 

itonisiigw  In 
By  rofortBg  to  batvo  alband  m  ^iproval  they 
of  mald^  the  treaty  look  Uka 
A  man  walta 
orerlong  and  Is  eau^t  In  a  gala  blowing 
from  tbe  wrong  dlreeflon.  The  draft  can  be 
very  chUllng  Indeed. 

(From  tbe  Detroit  (iklch.)  Free  Press,  July 
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SBACXLiira  or 


As  im 


Only  latifloatlan  tr  tba  UjB.  Senate  la- 


of 
tbeeartbli 


ior4 

pSKtttO 


major  abatement 
Hdsts  In  tset- 
tban  bensatb 


Just  how  great  that  dangw  Is  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute  as  well  as  concern — but 
why  risk  any  at  all  If  agreements  between 
natlona  can  avoid  ItT 

It  cannot  be  said  tbat  the  danger  will  be 
abated  entirely  because  so  far  only  the 
Ublted  States,  tbe  Soviet,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain have  Initialed  tbe  treaty,  which  pledges 
that  tbe  signatory  nations  will  refrain  from 
esjrfodlng  nuclear  devices  under  water,  on 
the  earth's  surface  or  In  the  sky  above  It. 

France  has  Indicated  that  It  will  go  on 
wltb  Its  Sahara  Deeert  teeta— for  the  glory 
ol  Frealdent  de  OauUe  and  such  contamina- 
tion of  the  atmoqjihfere  aa  the  French  may 
be  able  to  accompllsb. 

And  of  course  It  Isn't' to  be  supposed  that 
Red  China  will  participate. 

But  every  nation  on  the  earth  Is  privileged 
to  Join  the  three  originators  in  the  treaty, 
and  we  Imagine  tbat  great  numbers  will.  Or 
at  least  they  will  if  they  have  been  sincere 
In  their  expressions  of  alarm  over  what  the 
United  States  and  Bussla  have  been  doing  in 
the  course  of  preparing  their  nuclear 
arsenals. 

The  momentous  treaty  so  speedily  arrived 
at  In  Moacow  deals  wltb  nothing  else  than 
nuclear  testing.  It  doesnt  pledge  anything 
concerning  aggression,  fdrbid  the  tise  of  nu- 
clear arms  In  a  war  nor  touch  on  disarma- 
ment. 

In  light  of  practicality,  tbat  cannot  be  re- 
plied. Ibe  way  to  scdve  these  vast,  complex 
and  controversial  problema  Is  a  bit  at  a 
time.  If  we  wait  for  tba  one  grand  panacea, 
then  we  will  wait  forever. 

Ferbapa  the  readlnees  and  good  will  which 
fSKW9  swift  agreement  on  the  test  ban  can 
be  read  as  a  promlae  tbat  now  another  bit 
of  progreas  toward  a  safer  world  can  be  at- 
tained rather  aooner  than  later. 

Peibaps  not,  too,  bat  at  least  we  have  one 
good  thing  In  band. 

Tbere  are,  on  tbe  dreary  side,  some  rum- 
blings of  discontent  in  the  Senate.  For  tn- 
Btanca.  nilnola'  Senator  Bvaaait  M.  DnoEssN 
aaya  be  bas  f oond  a  "gbnml A"  In  the  treaty. 
Pariwpa  there  to  one.  It  to  a  greater  likeli- 
hood tbat  Senator  Dfaxsair  f  eeto  called  upon 
to  make  obstruetlva  notaee  because  he  to  a 
Republican  bellwetber  and  tbe  treaty  was  ar- 
rived at  under  tba  «aq>lcea  of  a  Democratic 
administration. 

In  light  of  disagreement  among  experts. 
oar  worry  over  radloaetlva  poisoning  bas 
not  been  partteularty  oppreaslve.  But  we 
know  wa  are  very  much  in  a  minority  on 
thto. 

And  w<a  can  tsU  any  Sanator  who  votea 
agalnat  tbe  treaty  tbto.  IfUbons  of  Amwl- 
cana  will  regard  blm  as  a  man  in  favor  of 
blood  eanesr  and  Mrtb  def  ormltlee. 

Wok  ratUleattoB,  tbe  treaty  most  be  accept- 
ed by  two-thirds  of  tbe  Seaiata.  When  tba 
Senatora  begin  to  bear  from  tba  country  on 
tba  BObJact  of  radloaetlva  eontamlnation 
there  diould  ba  no  trooble  mustering  that 
aupport. 

Tba  treaty  to  as  good  aa  In  tbe  bag.  Whan 
U  to.  wa  will  bav*  takan  tbe  llrat  step  since 
the  at(»nlc  age's  onaet  toward  fettering  Its 
threats. 

[Rom  tbe  West  Obeater  (Pa.)   Local  News, 

JolyST.  IMS] 

Tbm.  PBaaDBMT'a  Ptaa  voa  a  Sana  Woslo 

Prsafclent  Kennedys  plea  to  tbe  people  of 
tba  United  Stataa  last  nl^t  waa  different 
from  tbat  of  any  other  President  In  history. 

Be  called  upon  tbe  peoida,  and  yy^rectly 
tba  Senate  which  eventoally  will  b^^e  de- 
ciding factor  In  tba  adoption  or  rejection  of 
tbe  partial  nodear  test  ban  treaty,  to  save 
their  country  and  tbwnaalvea  from  the  bor- 
rora  of  a  tbsrmonwelear  war. 

Bsmlndlng  bto  nationwide  audience  in  a 
radlo-telavlalon  report  tbat  wbUa  "It  to  not 
the  mlllanlum".  tba  agreement  wltb  BussU 
and  Bntfand.^  "a  at^  toward  peace,  a 
atep  toward  reason,  a  step  away  from  war." 


Never  before  In  history  bas  a  President  ad- 
dreesed  such  a  vast  audience  with  one 
thought  In  mind — the  urgent  need  to  do 
■omethlng  to  avert  annihilation  on  a  scale 
never  before  witnessed  by  man. 

And  that  "sometblng"  in  the  mind  of  the 
President  to  the  debating  and  tba  under- 
standing of  all  the  Issues  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed nuclear  test  ban  which  has  a  mean- 
ing for  every  member  of  the  human  family. 

While  the  problem  to  fraught  with  grave 
risks,  Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  in  the  spirit  of 
hope.  'Tfow  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years,"  he  said,  *the  path  of  peace  may  be 
open.  No  one  can  be  certain  what  the  fu- 
ture will  bring.  No  one  can  say  whether  the 
time  has  come  few  an  easing  of  the  struggle. 
But  history  and  our  own  conscience  will 
Judge  us  harsher  if  we  do  not  now  make  every 
effort  to  test  our  hopes  by  action,  and  thto  to 
the  place  to  begin." 

Thus  spoke  the  President  at  a  time  In 
htotory  when  nuclear  stoekirtles  bang  above 
the  world  like  the  sword  of  Damoclea.  Hto 
voice  was  a  call  to  reason,  a  call  to  sanity 
and  possibly  a  call  to  peace. 

Thto  to  the  Initial  step.  It  to  the  step 
that  must  be  taken  If  ever  the  world  to  to 
eecape  the  horrors  of  another  war. 

(From  the  St.  Petersbtirg  (Fla.)  Times.  July 

28,  IMS] 

RanrrxMO  thb  TIuatt 

President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  Nation 
on  the  nuclear  teat  ban  treaty — In  effeet 
arguing  in  favor  of  Ito  ratlfloatlon  by  the 
VS.  Senate — ^waa  realistic  and  objective. 

With  complete  candor,  the  President 
pointed  out  the  limitations  and  the  short- 
comings of  tbe  sgreement  reached  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  ourselves  wltb  Sovtot 
Russia.    He  said: 

"Thto  treaty  to  not  tba  mnientiwn  It  will 
not  reeolve  all  conflicta,  or  cause  the  Com- 
mxmtots  to  forgo  tbelr  ambitions,  or  elimi- 
nate the  dangers  of  war.  It  will  not  reduce 
our  need  for  arms  or  alllee  os  progtams  of 
aasUtance  to  others." 

On  the  other  side  of  tbe  coin,  however. 
Ifr.  Kennedy  called  the  agreement  "a  shaft 
of  light  cut  into  tbs  darkness."  It  to.  he 
said,  "an  Important  first  step— a  step  toward 
peace  a  step  toward  reason  a  st^  away 
from  war." 

The  new  treaty,  of  course,  f alto  far  short 
of  the  plan  advanced  to  the  United  Nations 
by  Bernard  Baruch.  qjwaklng  for  the  United 
States,  in  Jima  1048.  wbldi  pr(^>osed  com- 
plete control  and  1ni^>ectlon  authority  by  a 
UJT.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

It  does  not  go  as  far  aa  Prealdent  Elsen- 
hower's "atoms  for  peace"  propoaal  to  the 
UJr.  in  December  IMS. 

Because  It  does  not  Include  Ftanoe.  already 
a  minor  "atomic  power."  and  Red  "*''"»^ 
almoat  certain  to  become  such  a  power  In  the 
very  near  future.  It  bas  a  great  weakness. 

The  President  <H>anly  Invited  France,  in 
hto  Friday  evening  addreas.  to  Join  in  tbe 
pact  and,  by  Implication,  left  the  door  open 
for  Red  China.  If  tbat  boatUa  and  belliger- 
ent state  aver  awakens  to  tba  suicidal  cer- 
talntlae  of  a  nuolear  war. 

The  public,  wa  feel  reasonably  certain,  and 
tbe  Senate  we  hope,  will  accept  the  agrae- 
ment  for  tba  "shaft  of  ll^t"  and  the  step 
away  from  war  which  ICr.  Kennedy  called 
it. 

Aa  the  Prealdent  said.  In  the  tttnoB  ot  the 
ancient  Chlneee  proverb,  "a  JOomey  of  1.000 
milea  must  begin  wltb  a  slngto  step." 

Tbe  American  people,  wa  ara  confident, 
earnestly  want  to  take  %baX  firat  step. 

(From  the  La  Porte   (Ind.)    Herald-Argus, 

July  27.  IMS] 

Ttmt  BawTkBATT 


Although  tt  doea  qaalUy  aa 
limited,  tbe  nxidear  teat  ban  treaty  ab^Md 
up  and  agreed  to  by  the  United  Statea.  Great 
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Britain,  and  Soviet  RussU  to  certainly  one 
of  tba  moat  ancooraglng  actlona  In  wortd 
polltlca  In  many  a  long  year.  And  aa  soob 
tt  to  welcomed  everywhere. 

Tbe  treaty,  aays  dotlUng  about  under- 
ground tasting,  which  can  be  carried  on  by 
tbe  slgnatorlea  If  they  eo  dealre.  but  at  least 
there  to  now  an  agreement  to  halt  further 
oontamlnatlon  of  the  atmoapbare,  outer 
space,  and  the  waters  of  the  earth.  Tbto 
determination  not  to  scatter  nuelaar  falkrat 
anywhere  gives  assurance  to  a  i^bal  popa- 
latlon  which,  despite  some  scientific  reas- 
surances, has  been  worried  persistently  by 
poe8ible,lll  effects  to  all  life  of  atmoepheric 
poisoning. 

More  than  tbat,  of  course,  the  treaty  rep- 
reaento  tbe  first  major  effort  to  level  off  the 
eold  war  which  to  date  baa  been  a  never- 
ending,  pressure-packed  race  lnv<rfvlng  the 
United  States  and  the  UJ8.SJL  It  aaya.  In 
effeet,  that  the  nuclear  powers  now  stand 
on  a  plateau  of  weapon  achievement  beyond 
which  It  to  not  oeoeesary  to  go.  To  push  on 
without  cessation  would  be  to  heighten  dan- 
gerously the  chancea  of  a  holoca\ist  wblch 
would  cremate  civilisation. 

Tba  treaty  to  more  than  a  mere  gesture 
toward  peace.  It  does  provide  for  obangea  of 
'  national  policy  of  the  three  signers  which 
can  be  opening  wedges  to  still  further  agree- 
ments on  disarmament  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  major  International  political  prob- 
lems. It  may  be  the  first  step  toward  a  later 
agreement  in  hftnning  of  even  the  under- 
groimd  tests.  From  the  momentum  of  tbto 
Initial  step  there  may  fiow  some  other  good. 

Ab  ova  qtialified  national  leaders  tell  us, 
the  treaty  will  not  dimlntoh  thto  Nation's 
security.  Both  the  United  Statea  and  Russia 
possess  nuclear  arsenato  of  fantastic  slae  and 
might.  In  our  own  case  our  "overkill"  ca- 
pacity, the  power  to  destroy  Russia  several 
times  over,  to  candidly  admitted.  Likewise, 
enough  testing  has  been  done  to  provide 
solid  foundation  for  future  weapon  develop- 
ment wbldti  our  defense  experts  might  decide 
to  essential. 

Also,  the  treaty  to  for  an  Indefinite  period, 
but  each  signer  has  the  right  of  withdrawal 
S  months  after  giving  official  notice  of  with- 
drawal. Any  nation  is  welcome  to  sign  the 
agreement,  which  will  be  under  the  United 
Nations  sanction. 

Only  one  thing  remains:  Tbe  UJ3.  Senate 
mtist  ratify  the  treaty  in  order  to  make  the 
U.S.  participation  binding.  Thto  should  be 
done  without  undue  delay.  Seldom,  tf  ever, 
have  our  Washington  lawmakers  in  thto  nu- 
clear age  bad  a  better  chance  to  strike  boldly 
for  tbe  buUdlng  of  world  peace. 

{From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Com-unt,  July 
SO,  IMS] 
PssBiumr  Ds  Gauuje  Is  Nor 


Unless  it  contains  aooie  bloekbiMter  that 
bas  not  yet  gone  off.  President  de  OauUe's 
press  conference  yesterday  was  modest  com- 
pared to  the  last  one.  Tbat  was  tbe  famous 
session  of  January  14  in  which  the  general 
vetoed  Britain's  entry  Into  tbe  Common 
Market.  Thto  time  he  was  content  with  re- 
jecting the  Moscow  agreement  to  end  atomic 
I  testa,  which  has  cheered  tbe  world  becaxise 
'■.  of  what  it  may  promise.  And  he  i^ould  have 
no  talk  of  a  poaslble  East-West  nonaggres- 
slon  pact  in  Europe,  which  the  United  States 
and  Britain  undertook  at  Moacow  to  discuss 
with  theb-  aUles. 

President  de  GauUe's  press  eonferaices  are 
\mlike  the  give-and-take  fnaAckn^  f^n^f\)f^f  ^ 
us.  These  are  a  formal  seanoe.  at  whl^  tbe 
great  man  speaks  whUa  tbe  world  Itotans.  It 
to  a  little  like  tbe  oraoto  at  Delphi  In  t'lnrt 
cal  Greece,  tboxigb  President  da  GauUa  to 
clear  and  precise  about  what  ba  doea  say. 
Testarday  be  addreaasd  not  only  reportsra 
bat  atoo  cabinet  offloera.  legtoli^ora.  and  oth- 
er Oovemmant  "«"«^««Tt  to  a  total  of  about 
800.  sitting  in  rows  of  gilded  chairs  In  tba 
alaborats  reception  room  of  the  Bjsaa 
Palaoa. 


Thto  qualified  as  a  prees  conference  be- 
cause President  de  Gaulle  4&d  grot^  those 
queatlons  be  was  willing  to  accept,  and  then 
be  answered  them  with  what  be  wm  going 
to  say  anyway.  There  was  no  nonsense 
about  any  followup  questkmlng  to  p\n  him 
down.  Tbus  one  question  was  whether 
Ftance  would  be  willing  to  forgo  testing 
nuclear  weapons  If  the  United  States  tfurad 
Its  hydrogen-bomb  know«liow  with  Tnnot. 
Tbe  general  simply  Ignored  tiie  question, 
saying  that  if  one  day  the  Americans  and 
Russians  scrapped  their  nuclear  wbi^kmm, 
then  Prance  would  "refrain  from  procuring 
them  herself." 

Thto  was  as  eiq>ected.  And  it  bas  a  basto  In 
reallEm,  in  terms  of  the  warring  Europe  of 
the  past.  The  question  to  If  that  oompart- 
mented  Europe  to  adequate  to  what  lies 
ahead. 

President  de  GauUe  streesed  contintiing 
friendship  between  hto  co\mtry  and  ours, 
despite  present  differences,  and  announced 
that  he  would  call  a  meeting  at  which  France 
would  m^e  disarmament  proposato  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  But  mostly  thto  was 
merely  a  rejection  of  Moscow's  bid  for  France 
to  stop  testing,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
decision  to  block  the  miracle  of  a  united 
'BoTope  and  a  growing  Atlantic  community 
that  had  been  the  most  hopeful  develop- 
ment on  the  free  world's  side  since  the  war. 
Mr.  de  Gaulle  spoke  again  on  behalf  of  a 
mtle  Europe  beaded  by  France  and  Germany, 
with  tariffs  to  protect  its  agriculture — ^not- 
ably Ftench  agriculture. 

It  was  now  or  never  to  achieve  tbto  little 
Europe,  he  said,  and  there  must  be  no  non- 
aggression  pact  between  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  because  France  could  never  consent 
to  a  deal  made  by  "the  Anglo-Saxons"  and 
Russians  "over  France's  bead."  The  idea  to, 
of  course,  to  get  France  In  on  it.  In  the  hope 
of  achieving  aecmity  based  on  something 
less  precarious  than  the  atomic  stalemate. 

President  de  Gaulle  may  of  course  be  right 
when  be  says  the  Moscow  Pact  changed  noth- 
ing. But  tt  could  be  tbe  beglimlng  of  a  new 
era  In  East-Weet  relationships.  If  so,  then 
that  era  will  not  be  made  easier  In  the  com- 
ing by  the  man  who  saved  France,  but  who 
wants  Europe  to  go  hto  own  way  <x-  not  at  aU. 

[From  the  Fcu^  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal  Ga- 
zette, July  29,  IMS] 
Paxanmrr's  AoDBsas  to  thb  Natioh 

President  John  F.  Ketmedy's  address  to  the 
Nation  Friday  evening  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  pctct  was  calm,  reasoned,  and  factual. 

He  did  not  claim  that  the  millennium  had 
dawned  or  that  the  dangers  of  the  past  18 
years  had  suddenly  vanlshisd. 

The  President  saw  the  Initialed  pact  of 
Moecow  only  as  a  freshly  lle^ted  candto  In 
the  dark  world  of  diplomacy. 

He  hoped  that  it  was  a  real  start  toward  a 
safer  era  in  which  other  problems  which  have 
been  caiising  tension  might  be  considered 
with  a  view  to  agreements  which  would  ifssfin 
the  East- West  cold  war. 

There  was  a  stark  and  grim  reminder  of 
the  awful  consequences  of  an  atomic  war. 

He  said  that  a  full-scale  nuctoar  exchange 
of  leas  than  60  minutes  "could  wipe  out  more 
than  300  million  Americans,  Europeans,  and 
Russians,  as  well  as  untold  numbers  else- 
where." 

We  hope  that  the  debate  whieb  wlU  follow 
In  the  United  States  will  be  as  reaaonabto  as 
hto  utterances. 

We  know  that  those  who  may  throw  p<dttl- 
oal  dust  in  the  public's  eyes  and  who  drag  In 
again  all  of  the  old  irrelevandss  have  no  oon» 
trlbutlon  to  make  except  confusion. 

Tba  Ptaatdant  bas  a  heavy  responsibility  In 
tbto  trei^y  asatter.  So  does  tbe  U3.  Senate. 
So  do  tba  ABMrtoan  peopte. 

We  hope  tbat  all  wlU  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  do  what  to  best  for  America  in  thto 
of  danger  and  promise. 


(From  tbe  New  Bedford  (Maas.)  Standard- 
Times,  July  28,  IMS] 
A  Stxp  Towabs  Pbacb 

Tba  sUsBca  and  tennon  aurroundlng  the 
nuclear  teat  ban  talks  m  Moscow  aia  expected 
to  telng  In  a  day  or  two  the  annomeement 
that  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  tbe  So- 
viet UnUm  have  reaohad  accord  on  a  tiaaty 
to  bar  several  kinds  of  atomto  «»T'i«f«flns. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  have  heea 
working  toward  tbto  end  since  iMA.  when 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  first  suggested  that  an 
International  policing  organlaation  ba  es- 
tablished to  aecure  tbe  peaceful  imbb  of 
atomic  mergy. 

Tbe  Soviet  refused,  largely  becauae  her 
participation  in  such  an  organtoatlon  would 
prevent  iter  from  developing  an  atomic 
bomb,  or  from  catching  up  with  tba  United 
States  in  military  knowbow. 

The  Soviet  now  reallaes  tbe  odds  ars  great 
against  her  iwt«t»t»«g  x^^  American  araenal, 
and  seeks  to  end  the  nuctoar  race.  Also! 
since  Red  China  to  on  tbe  verge  of  exploding 
^  atomic  device,  the  Soviet  tacitly  admits 
the  need  to  sign  an  acceptabto  treaty  with 
the  West  before  Peiplng  Joins  the  exclusive 
atomic  club. 

An  sides  agree  ttie  nuclear  turns  race  got 
them  nowhere.  But  tbe  United  Stataa  could 
not  commit  thto  attitude  to  paper  until  the 
Soviet  bad  nuule  an  ironclad  agreement  as- 
suring thto  country  that  teste  by  tbe  Krem- 
lin would  be  stopped. 

Preliminary  reports  are  tbat  tbe  treaty 
covers  a  ban  on  testing  under  the  sea  ^"^i 
In  tbe  atmosphere,  but  underground  explo- 
sions will  still  be  permlssibto  becauss  ade- 
quate detection  devices  have  not  been  agreed 
upon. 

There  atoo  to  a  general  feeling  tbat  tbe 
test  bcm  jtact  to  not  tied  to  any  other  under- 
standing on  eold  war  issues,  but  that  Ssat- 
West  talks  will  continue  far  soma  tlaaa. 

If  these  fvellminary  reporta  prove  aam- 
rate.  the  United  Stotes  will  not  have  given 
up  much  in  order  to  reach  an  accord  with 
Moecow.  But  lutll  the  fwrtlnent  and  spe- 
cific detaito  have  been  released,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  wltbboOd  Judgment  on  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  btotorymaklng  agreement. 

(From  tbe  Charteston  (W.  Va.)  Oaaette,  July 
M.  IMS] 

WoBLD  Oranow  Wnx  Hblp  Maxs  Nuglbab 
Bam  Sxxcx 

We  have  refrained  from  commenting  on 
tbe  nuclear  test-ban  proosadlngs  In  Moscow, 
bacauas  In  tbs  past,  when  we  wrote  about 
similar  efforts  to  make  aenae  of  tbto  anxUras 
age.  our  optimism  Invartably  proved  to  be 
abort  Uved  and  111  conceived. 

Now,  however,  it  does  appaar  the  United 
Statea.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  readied  agreementAm  forbidding  nu- 
clear tasto  In  tbs  atmosphere,  outer  space 
and  under  water.  Although  moet  persons  of 
good  will  undoubtedly  sigh  for  more,  cer- 
tainly thto  to  a  beglxmlng  tbat  had  to  be 
made. 

Indeed,  from  thto  beginning  other  pacts 
to  aasure  peace  In  onr  tiaae  may  ba  arrived 
at.  Breaktbroagba  In  one  direction  often 
produce  lively  and  eonaequentlal  results  atoe- 
where. 

The  Bole  remaining  stumbling  block  to 
the  nudaar  agreement  at  band  appears  to 
be  the  UJ3.  Senate,  wblch  must  ratify  It  by 
a  two-thlrda  majority. 

A  majority  asems  assured,  but  the  two- 
thirds  provision  may  prsasnt  an  tnaapembto 
barrier. 

It  would  be  irony  beyond  ca 
thto  Nation— the  Natkm   whl^ 
continually  preaslng  fOr  peat 
to  atomic  dUenuaaa  sines  the  di^  World ' 
n  ended    te  fall  to  sign  the  first  tasaty 
nuBilsn  Oovemmant  bas  agreed  to 
dear  testing. 
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Prealdant  Kennedy'! 
the  treaty  for  a 
hla  Prtday  evening 
railactlop  of  the 
cold  war  haa  had  oi 
any  progreii  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  and 
our  aUlaa. 

Ifr.  Kennedy  qmke 
ment  In  a  way  that  ^ 
Ita  i^proval.  aa  tf  It 
struck  down  by  the 
The  approach  waa 
almost    ao    years   of 
drsama,  and  tlashfwl 
ment  with  Soviet 
disarmament  or 

But  the  Prealdent'i 
waa  not  ovantatad. 
ovai  wiuuglit.     Be  e 
mankind."  and  indeep 
edged  that  It  "la  not 
deed  it  la  not.    ' 
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to  denigrate  the 
ment.  which  la 
nearly  a  generation 
llluaton.  and  bitter 
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But  mankind  can 
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majority  of 
thla  to  happen. 
compUcatlaoB.  France 
our  aide  and 
Tto-tmig  on 
to  the  treaty, 
for    mlafthlef    la    well 
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[Vtom  the  San  Rand  mo  (Calif.)  Kzamlner. 
July  r  ,  1968]* 

BaM—  Causa  worn  Bora 
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that  a  moratorluin  on  testing  waa  once  braz- 
enly and  unllateraUy  broken  by  the  Kremlin. 
And  while  a  reaumptlon  of  tests  can  be  im- 
mediately detected,  the  vital  factor  of  hon- 
oring a  aolemn.  written  pledge  la  at  stake. 

Whether  or  not  the  treaty  will  lead  to  tvur- 
ther  reduction  of  Baat-Weet  tensions  wiU  not 
be  known  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  the 
halrtrlggsr  military  face-off  between  the 
United  Statee  and  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinuee.  Thla  will  only  be  relaxed  when  the 
deelrable  goal  of  dlsannament  can  be  ap- 
proached on  a  reallatic  and  secxirity-tight 


But  all  thlnga  have  a  beginning,  and  this 
treaty  could  poesibly  be  Just  that. 

(Prom  the  Detroit   (Mich.)    News. 

July  ae.  1903] 

Veboict  ok  T«8T  Bam — Ssnats  Shouu) 

Sat  "Tss" 
After  Khnishchev'a  "Yes."  wlU  the  Senate 
aay.  "No,"  to  the  limited  test  ban  treaty? 
One-third  of  the  Senate  is  already  on  record 
for  the  affirmative.  Two-thirds  is  needed  for 
rati  'cation. 

First,  a  major  point  for  approval  is  that 
radioactive  fallout  from  tests  will  be  elimi- 
nated because  teeting  will  be  confined  to  un- 
derground cavea  and  tiinnels.  The  world 
wanta  fallout  stopped,  and  in  a  cold  war 
where  so  often  the  world  haa  not  got  what 
It  wanted,  count  this  as  a  plus  for  humani- 
tarlanlsm. 

Second,  approval  opens  up  an  avenue  for 
other  accommodationa  between  West  and 
East.  These  could  ease  tensions,  though  not 
wipe  out  distrust.  There  have  been  iiy^tance* 
previously  when  we  thought  we  were  achiev- 
ing thla  aort  of  breakthrough — ^for  example, 
the  q>irit  of  Camp  David  in  1959  and  the 
first  "summit"  in  196S.  both  now  pretty  tar- 
nished symbols  of  peace  seeking.  We  may  be 
disappointed  again.  But  not  to  try  la  never 
to  achieve. 

Third,  the  pact  coiild  help  stop  prolifera- 
tion of  weapona  «t»»wT»g  other  nationa.  The 
treaty  la  open  to  the  world.  Anyone  can 
algn  it,  France  and  Bed  China  included. 
The  world,  aa  repreeented  by  the  U  Jl.,  spurns 
the  Chlneee.  and  the  Chlneee  may  retaliate 
in  kind  by  teeting.  They  probably  will.  But 
nothing  they  may  get  up  to  can  nullify  the 
current  value  of  what  we  and  the  Buasians 
have  agreed  to. 

Fourth,  the  pact  will  cut  anna  costs  and 
alow  the  arma  race,  and — according  to  what 
we  have  been  told  for  years— freeze  our  nu- 
clear lead  over  the  Buaaians. 

Against  the  treaty  in  thla  country  are 
scientists  such  as  Dr.  Teller,  many  in  the 
military  brass  and  quite  a  niunber  of  Sena- 
tora.  BABar  OoLowATza  has  put  it:  "I  am 
apprehenalve.  Why  didift  we  go  all  out  for  a 
treaty  banning  all  tests,  with  Inspection  and 
controls?" 

OoLOWATsa  la  not  ao  naive  that  he  doesn't 
know  why.  The  Bussiana  wouldn't  let  us  in- 
spect. So  it's  been  a  matter  of  half  a  loaf 
being  better  than  no  bread  at  all. 

Opponenta  alao  say  the  treaty  will  permit 
ua  to  teet  underground,  where  we  have  a  big 
lead  in  tactical  weapons,  but  stops  us  testing 
above  ground  where,  they  say,  we're  behind 
in  wei^mna  development.  "They  claim  the 
Bueslsns  stole  a  Jtonp  cm  us  In  their  big  1901 
apaoe  eiqiloelona.  The  theory  is  that  the 
Bussiana  aa  a  result  are  ahead  in  devlcea  that 
could  disrupt  our  radar  defenaee.  fool  our 
other  anttmlasUe  penetration  devlcee.  and 
keep  them  ahead  in  antlmlaslle  mlMllee. 

This  haant  been  proved,  and  our  Chiefs  of 
Staffa  will  get  their  chance  to  sound  off  at 
doeed  hearings. 

But  the  treaty  doeant  stop  our  weapons 
research  and  development.  Our  laboratorlea 
wont  doee.  Our  experta  can  still  test  un- 
derground. And  every  year  detection  devlcea 
are  develc^ed  to  sea  what  the  other  slde'a 
up  to. 


In  fact,  the  pact  will  only  oooflrm  what 
Mr.  Kennedy  aald  0  weeka  ago.  that  we 
wouldn't  teat  above  ground  If  the  Bussiana 
didnt.  Mow  the  Buaalana  have  fallen  in  line 
with  that  undcsatandlng.  and  we've  an  out  if 
they  break  their  word.  In  addition,  aome- 
thing  conorete  haa  been  agreed  to  whieh  oth- 
era  can  adhere.  If  the  othera  refuae.  we  can 
take  stepe  imder  the  treaty  to  Insure  they 
don't  threaten  our  sui»«macy.  The  genie 
lent  back  in  the  bottle  yet,  but  his  actlvltiea 
now  are  limited. 

[From  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American. 

July  27.  1903] 

NucLBAB  TasT  Bam 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  propaganda 
has  emanated  from  the  Just  completed  t^'*ff 
among  the  United  Statee.  Britain,  and  Busaia 
about  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  appear  that  the 
pact  recently  initialed  in  Moecow  wiU.  once 
it  has  reached  real  treaty  ptatua,  Isirgely  re- 
move the  danger  of  nuclear  war.    It  lent  so. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direcUon.  but  it  is 
far  from  being  anything  like  an  ironclad 
guarantee  of  peace  forever  and  an  end  to 
the  nuclear  threat  hanging  over  the  whole 
world. 

There  are  divergent  (pinions  already  as  to 
what  has  actually  been  accompliahed  in 
Moscow  ranging  from  one  VS.  Senator's  Joy- 
ful prediction  that  it  means  a  toumlng  point 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
the  warning  of  others  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  Soviet  trap.  Somewhere  between  the  two, 
we  believe,  lies  the  truth. 

In  essence,  the  treaty  meana  that  the  three 
great  nuclear  powers  have  agreed  to  sus- 
pend— temporarily — nuclear  testing  in  all 
areas  except  underground.  We  say  tempo- 
rarily, because  there  are  escape  clauses  in  the 
pact  available  to  all  algnatortea.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  good  Intent,  moet  surely,  and  of  a 
friendly  state  of  mind  among  the  nuclear 
powers  at  this  precise  moment.  It  will,  at 
least  for  a  time,  remove  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear faUout— in  Itself  a  substantial  accom- 
plishment. 

But  it  will  not  keep  other  nations,  such 
as  France  and  Bed  China,  from  continuing 
their  own  little  experiments.  Other  ooim- 
trles  may  continue  theira,  such  as  Israel  and 
the  Arab  Statee. 

Averell  Barriman  and  his  British  and 
Soviet  counterparts  have  achieved  much  in 
a  short  space  of  10  days;  more,  indeed,  than 
many  people  beUeved  was  possible.  When 
Mr.  Barriman  returns  to  the  United  States 
bearing  this  piece  of  parchment,  it  must 
then  face  the  ordeal  of  trial  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, which  has  the  power  to  ratify  or  reject. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  will  be  mustered  shortly  and  with 
no  undue  delay,  llils  may  not  be  a  perfect 
solution,  but  surely  we  have  nothing  to  lose 
and  much  to  gain  by  ita  raUfleatlon. 

We  must,  however,  not  deceive  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  all'a  right  with  the  world. 

(From  the  Waterbury   (Conn.)   Bepublican. 
July  27,  1903] 

Wa   SBOUIiO  SlON 

Even  thoee  cynical  obeervera  of  the  In- 
ternational scene  realize  the  advantagee  ot 
sanctioning  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  UjS.  Senate — graveyard  of  some  his-  . 
toric  treaty  propoaals— i^ipeara  to  be  the  only 
obetade  to  total  agreement  to  the  nmitj»^| 
nuclear  teet  ban  worked  out  between  this 
Nation,  Brttaln  and  the  Soviet  Union  aftw 
yeara  of  frustrating  efforts. 

Whether  the  Senate  will  approve  the  plan 
will  be  aeen  shortly.  Tba  oonaensus  is  that 
It  will  be  adopted  without  too  much  bother, 
but  aa  Inaurmnoe  PrsaMent  Kennedy  haa 
tlirown  his  fan  weight  btfilntf  It.  especially 
to  oaJm  ttiose  who  might  think  the  United 
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Btatea  wiold  be  giving  up  a  military  ad- 
vantage. 

The  eo-eaUed  eecape  clause  of  the  treaty, 
the  provision  that  slgnatorlea  may  ren^e 
tf  other  nationa  test  nuetoar  treapons.  Is  Its 
weak  point.  But  It  la  so  only  because  of 
r»>  the  refusal  of  France  in  the  West  axid  Bed 

China  In  the  Commimist  camp  to  enter  or 
abide  by  the  accorda  hammered  out  In  Mds- 
cow. 

This  point  may  be  lamented,  bxit  It  ahould 
not  affect  the  decision  to  sign.  Outright 
rejection  by  the  Senate  would  nullify  thoee 
bargaining  advancee  made  at  great  cost  of 
opportxmlty,  advances  that  ooiild  be  used  aa 
stepping  stones  to  pacts  presently  imprac- 
ticable but  not  impossible. 

Above  all  the  Nation  should  realize  that 
the  two  major  teeters  of  thermonudear 
weapona  have  agreed  to  stop  polluting  the 
atmoephere.  outer  space  and  the  aeaa  with 
radioactive  fallout.  They  have  made  Initial 
agreenkent  to  put  a  stop  to  invisible  poison 
before  poison  puts  a  stop  to  them. 

[Ftom  the  Auburn  (N.T.)  Citizen-Advertiser. 
July  27,  1903] 

A  Btkp  Towabd  Pkao 

President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khru- 
ahchev  have  called  the  eonduaian  of  a  tnaty 
for  a  partial  nudear  teat  ban  a  stop  toward 
peace  but  have  warned  that  It  la  only  a  st^. 

In  his  addreii  to  the  Nation  last  night. 
Preeldent  Kennedy  cautioned  that  it  will  not 
reeolve  aU  oonfllcta.  turn  the  Oommxmlsta 
away  from  their  amUtiona  or  eUmlnate  the 
dangers  of  war. 

But  he  did  eaU  It  "a  ahaft  of  light"  cut- 
ting Into  what  had  been  the  darkening  pioe- 
pecto  of  mass  destruction  on  sarth — "an  Im- 
portant flrat  step— a  step  toward  peace  a 
atep  toward  reaeon — a  step  away  from  war." 

Similarly.  In  an  Interview  pubUahed  by 
Pravda  and  iRvestla,  Premier  Khrushohev 
stressed  that  although  the  treaty  la  an  event 
of  great  International  Importanoe,  "It  doee 
not  mean  an  Mid4tf  the  arms  raoe  and  henoe 
by  Itself  cannot  avert  the  danger  of  war." 
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The  Soviet  leader  went  on  to  aay  that  the 
conduslon  of  the  test  ban  trsaty  would  oon- 
tnbuto  to  a  general  rdaxation  of  Interna- 
'  tlonal  tension  and  ahould  produce  "a  situa- 
tion favorable  to  the  long  overdue  eolutlona 
of  intac^tional  problems."  Above  an.  he 
aald.  It  la^eeasary  to  condude  a  nooaggrea- 
aion  pact  betweeu  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  adding: 

"The  Soviet  Government  is  convinced  that 
the  conduslon  of  such  a  pact  would  have  a 
favoraMe  effect  on  the  entire  attuatlon  tn- 
aamuch  aa  the  statee  bdonglng  to  the  two 
antagonistic  allnements  would  solemnly  ex- 
I»«ss  before  the  nhcit  world  their  determlna- 
tkm  not  to  use  force  against  each  other,  not 
to  threaten  eadi  other  with  war." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  sought  such  a  nan- 
aggreesion  pact  to  gain  Western  aooeptanoe 
of  the  status  quo  in  Eastern  Europe.  While 
such  an  agreement  woiUd  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  guaranteeing  the  secxirlty  of 
West  Bertin.  it  also  could  establish  the  per- 
manent partition  of  Germany  and  official 
recognition  by  the  West  of  the  Bast  German 
puppet  regime. 

But  Mr.  Khrushchev  emphasized  there 
vrould  be  no  shortage  of  good  wiU  on  the 
Soviet  side  "aa  regards  the  question  of  how 
to  formulate  the  nonaggreaslon  pact"  and 
said  there  are  no  "insurmountable  ob- 
stadea." 

BX7CCXST8  SnDCmC  STDS  TO  Wk  TUKMK 

The  Soviet  leader  went  on  to  aay  that  the 
Soviet  Union  waa  ready  for  bustnessUka 
drafting  of  agreementa  on  the  other  Baat- 
West  security  measures  aa  he  propoeed  In 
a  speech  a  week  aga  Tlieae  haduded  a 
reduction  of  miUtary  budgeta,  an  eatchange 
of  obeervera  to  prevent 'aurjvlse  attacks  and 
a  thinning  of  foreign  troops  in  Germany. 


And  the  UjB.  negotiator 
.   W.  AveraU 
cuxrsd   with 
that  the 
areaa  of 
he  said: 

"A  wide  range  of  political  and  mUltary 
matters  can  be  esplolted  as  time  goes  on." 

This,  of  oourse.  Is  true  only  if  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty  is  ratified  by  the  UJS.  Senate. 
FaUure  to  do  ao  at  this  thne  would  be  tragic, 
indeed.  It  would  wipe  out  the  new  piogrees 
toward  peaeefuh  reeolutlon  of  Bast-West 
problems  and  roiew  cold  war  tensions. 

(Frcma  the  Long  Island  Press,   New  York. 
N.Y..  July  27.  1903] 

Thb  Casb  roe  Batiticatiom 

The  Senate  should  ratify  the  nuclear  teet- 
ing treaty. 

The  treaty  as  written  leavee  mudi  to  be 
desired.  Ita  aeope  la  extremdy  limited.  It 
cannot  be  a  real  deterrent  to  nuclear  war 
unleea  aU  other  nations  which  have  atomic 
potential,  notably  France  and  Bed  China, 
alao  agree  to  become  oosigners. 

Obviously  if  any  country,  anywhere  In  the 
world,  perslsta  in  testing  tUl  it  eatdtee  up 
with  the  preeent  atomie  powers,  aU  signers 
wlU  have  to  resume  the  nudear  race. 

With  that  thou^t  In  the  background,  the 
United  Statea.  Britain,  and  Buasla  have  re- 
aerved  the  rl^t  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
pact on  8  months'  notice  whenever  tb»j 
think  their  "supreme  Intaresta"  require  It. 
This  then  is  a  treaty  without  any  teeth 
In  it.  Solemn  ratlflcatlon  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  British  Parliament,  and  the  Supnme 
Soviet  WiU  leave  the  world  Just  about  where 
It  was  after  East  and  West  first  made  their 
simple  xmllaterai  stetementa  of  their  Inten- 
tion to  stop  testing. 

Russia,  as  we  well  remember,  walked  out 
on  that  understanding  the  moment  it  suited 
Moscow  to  do  so.  That  act  of  60-m^aton 
tridcery  greatly  strengthened  the  already 
prevalent  belief  that  Khradtchev  cannot  be 
trusted.  This  time  we  oursdvee  pultflcly 
serve  nodce  we  too  will  walk  out  when  our 
own  Judgment  tells  us  to. 

Under  such  etrcumstancea.  why  trouMe 
to  ratify  so  Inoonduslve  a  doeumentT  Even 
If  there  lant  any  risk,  where  Is  the  gain? 

Theee  were  the  queatlooa  the  Preeldent 
dealt  with  directly  last  night. 

M^.  Kennedy  disdained  to  fence  with  his 
opponenta  in  the  Senate.  Be  conceded  fully 
that  the  treaty  waa  no  earthtfiaklng  thing, 
^lat  oommunlsan  would  stm  continue  Ita 
attempt  to  take  over  the  world,  that  MOaoow 
might  try  to  doublecroes  us,  that  we  would 
have  to  go  on  bdaterlng  our  defenass  and 
B\ispeoting  our  foes. 

But  he  dealt  chiefly  with  the  poaalbliny 
that  thla  treaty,  our  first  formal  agreement 
with  Russia  in  many  yeara.  might  egoeelv- 
ably  lead  to  better  and  broader  agraementa; 
might  be  the  first  step  on  a  long,  long  road 
to  dlsacmament:  mlgttt  tree  the  world  tram 
the  dangera  of  atmoapherlo  fallont;  might 
act  a  pattern  for  adjustment  of  other  dlffer- 
enoee  between  the  free  world  and  the  Bed 


^^ilytt*  flrsi  step— but  It^  the  fiiet  step 
ttiat  eoimta  moet.  and  the  man  or  nation 
which  riuflnka  from  t^lng  it  wni  perlah. 
oat  eyee  open  for  trldn  and  our 
ready,  let  ua  step  forward  with 
eourage. 

[Ftom  the  Pontlao  (Midi.) 
July27.1S0S] 
Woau>  Tanaoau  Laaan  Win 

TasT  Baw 

With  three-power  Initialing  of  the  nu- 
dear test  ban  treaty  tai  Moaoow,  the  oold 
war  thermometer  indloates  a  thawing  tem- 
perature. . . 

If  ratified  by  the  reqieetlve  legldatlve 
bodlea  of  the  XTnlted  Btatea,  BHtaln.  and 
Russia,  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere, 
outer  spaee  and  under  water  wiU  be  pro- 
scribed by  theee  eountriee.  Negatlvdy.  the 
Russian  position  on  on-site  inspection  fore- 
dosed  Induslon  of  underground  teatinc  In 
the  ban.  ^ 

It  la  hoped  that  other  countries  now  In 

development  stage  of   nuclear   weaponry 

notably  France  and  Bed  China — can  be  in- 
duced to  add  their  stgnaturee  to  the  pact. 
No  one,  however,  but  a  starry-eyed  vWon- 
ary  would  aee  in  the  nudear  agreement  an 
md  to  the  oold  war  and  the  rdated  tensions 
that  endrde  tbm  globe. 

But  the  treaty,  aa  flnaUy  hammered  out. 
la  the  first  state  document  of  accord  to  be 
negotUted  betweeu  the  ttm  world  and  the 
Oommunlata  since  hopee  soared  •  year*  ago 
with  the  aigning  cf  ttie  Austrian  state  treaty. 
Moreover,  since  this  trsaty  largety  Ibl- 
lows  the  llnae  of  Amarlean  prqiwaals  at  the 
Geneva  DIaazmamant  Conference  a  year 
ago— irtileh  came  to  naught— It  could  be 
aeen  aa  Indicative  cf  a  aaare  conciliatory 
attitude  on  ttw  part  cf  tte  KiemUn. 

Ahead  Be  dtscnsslaas  on  an  Biyst-Wast 
nonsggresskm  affesnant.  strsngthentog  cf 
the  Wei*%  acesss  and  oeeupattoaal  righto 
to  and  In  Weat  Bertln.  and  formalMiw  aa- 
tkmal  boundarlea  In  Baatom  Burope. 

But  the  ice  haa  been  broken  and  a  pat- 
tern  atit  for  eOecttve  negottattcB.  la  an 
atmoephere  of  hamcny  and  good  win,  be- 
tween nations  diametrically  oppoeed  to  many 
areas. 

The  world,  we  believe,  breathea  a  bit 
easier  today. 

[Ftom  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News.  July  25. 

1908] 
WOBLD  AwAin  FATzruL  Tan  Bav  Daoaioir 


one. 

Mr.  Kennedy  aaked  hla  feOow  dtlBsna  to 
weigh  the  all^t  rlaks  Inherent  In  laUflca- 
tloB  againat  the  petUa  of  the  esleting  and 
qilraang  arma  race.  Be  recalled  ttiat  three 
tlmea  In  hla  admlnlatratlon  ha  has  been  iw- 
qulred  by  eventa  in  Laoa.  Berlin  and  Cuba  to 
report  to  the  country  that  the  Unltad  Btatea 
and  the  UBjBJL  were  on  the  brink  of  war. 
Now.  he  aald.  we  have  a  amaU  opportunity 
to  reduce  wortd  *f"«l^Tn. 

Opportunity  Is  the  key  word.  la  It  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  chance  of  nuclear 
war?  Bardly  that  not  Just  yet.  thoi^ih 
hape  later.     \ 

Our  preeent  opportunity  la  mudi 
limited.  It  la.  however,  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  first  step  toward  keeping  the  human 
race  from  blowing  Itaelf  to  blta. 


A  moment  of  huahed  .^ 

aoended  over  mudi  of  the  wodd:  A 

of  fearful   hope   that  competitive   

teefing  the  further  polaowing  of  the  atmoe- 
phere. the  further  aeareh  for  atlU  more  kOI- 
Ing  powec^-wlU  be  halted  In  »g— f»mimt  be- 
tween dvUlasd  nationa  that  mankind  must 
not  be  destroyed  in  the  procees  of  receiving 
Ita  dlqnites.  so  puny  by  comp    ' 

Word  from  Moscow  thatv 
Buaslan  and  Britldi  negotUt 
pleted  a  nudear  teet-ban  treaty  along  Bnee 
thoroughly  explored  In  peat  discussions  oon- 
talna  the  body  of  that  hope. 

It  may  beeaoM  a  teaUty  through  rattflea- 
tlon  by  the  United  Statea  Senate.  Or  It  may 
be  dashed  to  earth  if  the  Sovieta  should  sedt 
to  plsy  on  human  ysamlngs  and  attach  a 
iwnaggrssslnii  pact  between  the  North  At- 
lantic Tkeaty  Organtuatlon  and  the  Commu- 
nist Bloc  aa  a  treaty  eoodttlon. 

They  have  dooe  aa  much  In  peat  nuclear 
ban  ovarturea  In  efforta  to  divide  Oie  Weat 
ami  to  aoUdIfy  their  hold  and  their  standing 
bdiind  the  iron  Curtain.  Prsmlar  Khm- 
sbdiev  #otdd  like  to  be  assursd  that  there 
win  t>e  no  dlstiu-banoe  of  his  western  front. 
Be  would  Uke  a  guarantee  of  the  atatua  quo. 

Thla  he  wlU  not  get  froB  tbm  Utalted 
Statea.  whldi  baa  made  Ita  poaltloB  repeat- 
edly dear  that  Bast  Germany.^  for  example, 
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•xtn  et 


I  open. 


miolMtf 
eoUi^pMd 


wlU  t&i 

•ovaratgn  stet* 

TlM  WMt  oui 
bMttnc  About  tlM 
•Ion  pact  M  a  «ay 
M  lioaoow  would 
f  aels  h»  muat 
by  r«lt«mtlaf  bla 
inff  that  tbo  woffM 
rew  wUI  r«mmln 

Onardad  bop* 
ralaad  now  beeav 
sbcbav  wanta  no 
Whan   tba 
atimtagy  talka 
agraament,  tbara 
that  Paklnff  bad 
with  tba  Unltad 
pullback  In  Cuba 
tunc  aa  much  as 
abcbev  that  be 
IngfoUy. 

U  tba  Sonata 
tba  graatar  threat 
ona  whleb  eould 
and  land  araa,  tba 
atra  for  a  noelaar 
for 
Uat  laaat 

One  thing  la 
tbxoughottt  tbla 
tarror  thla  pursuit 
with  av«>7  draautli 
yearning,  too.  for  a 
twaan  paoplaa  llvlni ; 
Iron  Curtain.    Tba 
toward  talks  and 
anuMug  Xuropaana. 

xntUnataly.  tba 
tiaartom  for 


Jufidleal  racognltloa  aa  a 

OomWaat  Oermaay. 

tba  Sovlafa  drum- 

JustlM'*  d  a  DonaMraa- 

ttwraid  Intamatlonai  paaea 

It.    If  Kbruabcbay 

soma  pn^naganda  gain 

riorttlon  without  damand- 

I  ooqpt  tt,  tba  way  Xo  prog- 


t*  a 


noelaar  taat-ban  la 

dear  that  Khru- 

war  with  tba  West. 

Chlnaae   Ideological 

In  balllgarent  dls- 

good  reaaon  to  baUave 

on  RuasUii  warring 

that  tba  Soviet 

lad  Infuriated  Iteo  Ito- 

Lt  bad  eocvlnoed  Khru- 

on  a  course  of  Indnerat- 


oomted  < 


the  Bed  Chlneee  aa 

»  a  wcvld  conflagration, 

Buasla  dearly  In  Uvea 

Kenulnenaaa  of  their  de- 

tfet-ban  with  the  Waetfas 

^tlon  and  aasliig  of  ten- 

pUfaHble. 

ee4taln — mllllona  of  people 
want  an  end  to  the 
of  nuelear  might  brings 
naw  tasting,    "niere  U  a 
alazatlon  of  relatlona  be- 
on  oppoalte  skies  of  the 
test  ban  could  be«  start 
ei  pHonMoom  of  agreements 


w<rki 


mllUoaa 


troUad  by  statlat 
be  built  upon 
tbemaalvea  lay  bars 
aasBtal  failure  of 


ercdilng 


Ing  Bnaslan  aoelety 

communism.  steadl|y 

backdown  la  tba 
'of   nuclear   anldde 
;tfiance  to  make  a 

atnilty  could  be  reifUaed. 


not  rsduio 


-It  win 
alUsa  or 
Iforwyvar.  ba 

ttooa  m  wall  aa 
dan   withdrawal 
quently  our  own 
ba  maintained,  aa 
draw  and  to 
we  must. 

Significantly,  tba 
allies   that   the 
■griisnent  on  any 
coodltlonsd  on  any 

For  those  wtoo  pii 
-  mal  pledge  not  to 
eaotlon:  "Ikrthlag 
ags  our  causa  than 
to    believe   that 
tbirnno." 

It  la.  la  iliart.  aa 
In  reducing  taaston 
to  staking  tta  HpM 
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adlous  road  to  restored 

now  rigorously  con- 

c4mmTinlsm'B  dietatea  will 

social  changsa  which 

the  falaeasss  and  funda- 

lunlsm  when  human 

toward  seallty.    Adranc- 

^aa  transfigured  Stallnlat 

forcing  concesrton  and 

Ikamlln.    With  the  terror 

il    by   treaty,   a 

beginning  toward  world 


(From  the  Buflal  >  (N.T.)  News.  July  37, 
IMS] 

'Snp7 

Ibuchlng  all 
port  of  a  limited 
President  Kennedy 
Judge  it  as  aa 
toward  peace,  but  a 
ua  Into  false  hopee 
guard. 

"Thla  treaty. 

not   a    i»»«11^»^T«hm» 

aaoflleta. 

tbalr  ambltloaa,ar 


In  his  appeal  for  sup- 

audear  test-ban   treaty, 

the  Nation  to 

first  step,  a  step 

>tq>  that  should  not  lure 

or  a  letting  down  of  our 


bni  ortant 


deldared  the  President.  "Is 

It  will  not  resolve  aU 

OoBununlsts  to  forgo 

dlmlnato  tba  dangors  of 


acknowledged. 


our  need  for  arms  or 
aalstance  to  others." 

secret  vtola- 

preparatlons  for  a  sud- 

posslble.   and   conse- 

aad  strength  must 

ramaln  ready  to  wlth- 

iB  tatma  at  testing,  if 


President  reaasured  our 
talks  reacbad   no 

<  tbsr  subject,  nor  la  (tt) 
other  Buttter. 

falae  bopee  upon  a  for- 
tbe  President  bad  this 

<  ould  mora  greatly  dam- 
t  we  and  our  alllai 

already 


piece    baa 


a  welcome  sign  of  hope 

that  the  administration 

to  the  Senate,  and  be- 


yond to  the  puMle,  for  supped.  But  It  can 
be  only  a  kflpa.  of  oourss.  that  other  powers 
with  nuelear  capacity  will  Join  In  a  morato- 
rium on  unrestrivtsd  testing  and  a  buildup 
of  atmoqtberle  fH?ntf>mln*tl5ffl 

(nom  the  Phoenlzvllle.   (Pa.)   Republican, 

July  a».  IMS] 

Amswi^  PaasmswT's  Px.ba 

Patient  negotiation  for  man's  iiltlmate  de- 
sire—World Peace — ^Is  a  painstaking,  often 
frustrating,  path.  When  a  aectlon  of  the 
road  la  smoothed  out  by  a  favorable  step 
forward,  the  struggle  seems  mon  worthwhile 
and  an  extra  push  of' energy  Is  volunteered. 

There  Is  reaaon  to  glow  a  bit  with  the 
"smoothing  out  of  the  road"  by  Russia, 
United  Statea,  and  Brltlab  negotiators  in 
recent  days,  culminating  In  Initialing  an 
atomic  teet  ban  treaty.  And  there  Is  Incen- 
tive to  add  an  extra  puah  of  energy  to  fxir- 
thw  the  cause  of  warmer  feelings.  While  it 
la  neceesary  to  debato  thoroughly  all  the 
Intrlcadae  of  such  an  agreement,  we  should 
remind  our  aenators  that  we  are  expected  to 
bend  a  little  and  provide  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice In  our  wish  to  create  a  climate  of  co- 
operation. 

We  support  President  Kennady's  view  that 
this  is  the  first  Important  step  toward  peace 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  millen- 
nium or  a  cure-all  for  the  world's  problems. 

Our  President.  Russia's  Premier,  and  Brit- 
ain's Prime  Minister  are  all  profoundly 
aware  of  the  horrors  wl^ch  an  atomic  war 
would  brlUg.  The  Weat's  diligence,  paUence, 
and  eameet  attitude  toward  peace  seem- 
ingly Is  paying  off. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  goodwill  can  continue  right 
through  to  our  ultimate  goal. 


[Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Courier 
July  27,  IMS] 

OlVS  TfeST-BAW  AOBSKMSMT  A  CHAMCS 


press. 


Dlq>atehee  have  referred  to  the  Moecow 
test-ban  treaty  as  a  historic  breakthrough 
and  It  certainly  is  from  the  point  of  view 
that  It  has  taken  6  years  of  negotiation  to 
produce  It.  It  la  true  that  only  10  days 
were  devoted  to  preparing  the  ilnal  draft,  but 
leading  up  to  that  period  were  virtually  In- 
terminable discussions  at  Geneva  and  in  the 
United  Nations. 

What  has  emerged  from  IfOscow  is  an 
agreemeni  committing  the  United  Statea, 
the  Sovlet^nlon.  and  Britain  to  refrain  from 
nuclear  teatlng  in  the  atmoaphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  under  water.  It  Is  a  limited 
agreement  in  that  It  permlte  the  continua- 
tion of  nuclear  teatlng  undergro\md  and  al- 
lows any  signatory  to  withdraw  upon  3 
months'  sRlvance  notice  if  it  decides  that 
"extraordinary  evente"  have  jeopardized  its 
suprane  Intereste. 

But  deq>ite  Ito  limitations,  there  is  reason 
to  wsAoome  it  If  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  world  health.  As  long  as  it  U  in  effect 
and  honored  by  Ms  signatories  it  provldee  a 
guarantee  against  further  contamination  of 
the  air  by  nuclear  fallout,  and  that  is  a  con- 
sideration of  undeniable  importance.* 

Beyond  that  angle  the  pact  offers  more 
possibilities  than  actual  accompllshmenta. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  dlploauto.  it  repre- 
aente  the  moat  hopeful  accord  between  Bast 
and  Wtat  slnoe  1945  and  could  be  the  first 
real  thaw  In  the  cold  war.  As  an  expression 
of  VI.  Intent  to  decrease  tenslonB  and  Im- 
re  East-West  relations,  it  could  lead  to 
ker  efforto  to  settle  outatanding  dlfferen- 
(n  a  basis  of  mutual  benefit. 

will  have  to  tell  that  story,  of  course, 
but  we  believe  a  worthwhile  beginning  has 
been  made  and  that  the  treaty  ought  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  shed  light  on  futiue  pros- 
pacte.  The  necefsary  step  now  is  Senate  ap- 
proval and  we  trust  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  to  bestow  tt  can  be  miistered. 


(From  the  Troy  (N.T.)  Record.  JUly  27.  IMS] 
A  Canols 

The  limited  nuclear  ban  treaty  concluded 
by  the  United  States.  Russia,  and  Britain 
reminds  one  of  the  saying.  "It  is  better  to 
light  a  single  candle  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness." TO  a  world  which  has  seen  frustra- 
tion greet  almost  9very  effort  at  Bast-West 
agreement  for  the  laat  18  years,  the  nuclear 
test  ban  is  a  candle  of  hope. 

There  are  many  things  the  proposed  treaty, 
which  must  still  be  ratified  by  the  signa- 
tories, will  not  do.  It  does  not  bar  war  nor 
does  It  bar  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Neither  does  it  ban  underground  testing 
nor  provide  firm  guarantees  against  cheat- 
ing. By  no  means  does  the  limited  test  ban 
mean  the  dove  of  peace  will  replace  the 
American  eagle  or  the  Russian  bear  as  na- 
tional symbols.  But  despite  ita  limitations 
the  agreement  is  reason  for  rejoicing. 

The  treaty  Is  a  amall  beginning.  It  re- 
minds all  Of  us  there  is  c^portunity  for  at 
least  limited  collaboration  between  East  and 
West.  It  could  help  retard  if  not  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  France  and 
Communist  China  may  persist  in  their 
threat  to  ignore  the  pact  but  they  will  risk 
the  disapproval  of  wcvld  opinion  ahould  they 
do  so.  Without  help  from  the  m%jor  nuclear 
powers  it  might  be  France  and  China  will 
decide  nuclear  weapons  are  not  worth  the 
price. 

Certainly  we  must  have  expected  the  test 
ban  to  be  greeted  with  skepticism  In  some 
quarters.  Perhaps  this  Is  all  to  the  good. 
By  putting  the  agreement  to  searching  exam- 
ination we  can  remind  oiu-selves  and  the 
world  the  fight  to  overcome  national  ten- 
sions and  suspicions  Is  far  from  being  won. 
Humanity  has  simply  been  victorious  in  one 
little  skirmish  dsslgned  principally  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  increaaed  lethal  fallout. 

Much  wUl  be  aald  of  the  effect  of  the 
limited  teet  ban  treaty  on  the  balance  ot 
atomic  power  between  East  and  West.  There 
are  areas  in  which  we  are  said  to  have  the 
advantage  now  and  areas  In  iHilch  the  Soviet 
Union  is  said  to  lead.  Whether  such  status 
will  be  frozen  by  a  treaty  remains  to  be 
dlsctisaed  by  competent  scientific  and  mili- 
tary experta.  But  It  U  significant  to  note 
the  military  chiefs  are  said  to  feel  the  bene- 
fita  frtMn  the  limited  treaty  are  worth  the 
risks  Involved. 

Chlefiy  because  it  encourages  the  hope 
that  East  and  West  can  proceed  from  this 
small  agreement  toward  other  advances  in 
the  cause  of  living  In  peace  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  is  a  major  achievement.  It  must 
be  approached  with  caution  for  it  is  no  guar- 
antee of  an  end  to  the  cold  war.  Aa  Premier 
Khrushchev  reminded  the  world  last  week, 
the  Soviet  UzUon  simply  feels  that.  "Peace- 
ful coexistence  is  the  best  moana  of  achieving 
world  communlsn\."  Let's  hope  the  struggle 
can  be  kept  in  the\ajreas  of  Ideaa  and  econ- 
omy rather  than  military  combat,  which 
would  mean  nucleai/war  and  no  victors,  just 
losers. 

[From  the  Syracuse   (N.T.)    Post-Standard, 
July  37,  IMS] 

UB.  Mttst  Not  Rslax  VraiLANCB 

Any  move  toward  East  and  Weat  control 
testing  is  a  step  toward  world  sanity. 

That  is  the  best  which  can  be  said  for 
the  test-ban  treaty  which  has  just  been  ne- 
gotiated In  Idoscow. 

Obviously,  continued  imreetralned  rivalry 
In  development  of  more  and  more  terrible 
nuclear  weapona  could  lead  only  to  eventual 
world  s\ilclde.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
man  could  be  so  mad.  but  both  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  Communist  world  have  been 
bankrupting  themselves  to  outclass  each 
other  In  meana  of  total  destruction. 

On  the  argument  alone  that  the  Moscow 
pact  is  at  leaat  a  move  In  the  right  direction, 
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the  UjS.  Senate  abould  ratify  the  treaty  on 
a  bipartisan  basis. 

It  would  ba  Insane  Indeed  for  anyone  to 
imagine  that  this  signals  either  tha  end  of 
the  oold  war  or  a  new  era  of  trusting  Mos- 
cow. 4 

Nlklto  Khrushchev  ^nd  his  advisers  agreed 
to  the  prssent  proposal  (which  la  almost  the 
same  aa  the  United  States  had  suggested 
and  they  had  rejected  montha  ago)  only  for 
their  own  selfish  reaaona. 

The  Russians  now  reallae  that  ttaay  have 
a  far  more  ruthless  enemy  «i>i-n»ig  at  their 
backs  than  they  ever  faced  In  the  West. 
Unless  and  until  they  can  nwke  common 
cause  with  the  Chlnsss  Communists,  the 
Sovleto  know  only  too  weU  that  they  had 
better  try  to  patch  up  part  of  their  dtepute 
with  the  United  Statea,  Britain,  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

Self-interest  alone  guided  the  Rtisslan 
Reds  in  agreeing  to  st^  nuelear  testing  In 
Uie  atmom^ere.  In  Bgmot  and  under  water. 

A  Communist  llee  when  It  aervea  his  pur- 
poss  best,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  place 
faith  la  any  pledge  which  Russia  nuikea  In 
thla  treaty.  But  at  the  first  evldenoe  that 
the  pledge  baa  been  broken,  there  la  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Western  Allies  from  renounc- 
ing the  pact. 

In  a  eoluam  on  this  page  today.  lOtj.  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane  wama  that  the  NATO  na- 
tlona  ahould  not  proceed  now  to  aegotlato  a 
nonaggrssslan  pact  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
oouatrlea  which  are  preeently  enalavlng  mll- 
llona of  eaptlve  peoplea  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

If  we  shoidd  agree  with  Russia  not  to 
take  any  hostUe  action  toward  each  other 
In  Europe,  this  would  automatically  ssal  the 
fate  of  any  potential  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  might  break  forth  against  the 
Communists.  General  Lane  potnte  out.  for 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  aid  from  the 
West. 

TUs  Is  a  vital  point,  but  it  ahould  not 
block  the  ratification  of  the  test-ban  treaty 
itseU. 

If  we  aa  a  nation  reallae  that  this  Is  awre- 
ly  a  gesture  toward  a  more  dvlllaed  system 
of  International  affairs  and  if  we  at  the 
same  time  maintain  our  guard  against  any 
treachery  by  the  Communists,  we  should 
certainly  attempt  to  reach  a  common  ground. 

Thla  la  not  a  poUey  of  "better  Red  than 
dead."  If  we  stay  alert,  there  la  no  reaaon 
to  become  "Red"  at  alL 

(Ftom  the  Miami   (Fla.)    Herald,  July  26. 

IMS] 

Tbx  Smau,  SaoLiB  of  Moaoow 

la  MOSCOW,  where  secrecy  seems  to  be 
oongenltal.  progress  of  the  audear  test  baa 
talka  la  measured  by  the  warmth  of  the 
aegotlators'  smiles.  Yesterday,  as  they  left 
tb»  ooafereace  chambers  the  satlsfacUon 
waa  uaailstakable.  Word  q>read  that  all 
plecee  were  fiaally  la  place  aad  the  treaty 
pK^Mrly  Initialed. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that  some- 
thing more  than  dlaagreement  would  come 
out  of  theae  tripartite  talks.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev nuule  a  conciliatory  speech  at  the 
outset.  Russia  obvtously  nseds  a  ahow  of 
amity  with  the  West  to  offset  Ita  disarray 
In  the  Bast.  The  United  States  aad  Brltala 
were  eager  to  get  some  klad  of  baa. 

Now.  It  seems,  a  treaty  baa  been  drawn. 
Details  are  lacklag  but  these  will  be  thor- 
oughly examined  whea  the  UB.  Seaate  Is 
called  OB  for  advloe  aad  consent.  Already 
It  Is  pledged  to  a  degree  since  a  SS-Seaator 
blpartlsaa  group  reoeatly  called  for  a  test 
ban  and  a  aenatorlal  oonualttae  will  Journey 
to  Moscow  for  the  actual  slgalag  oa«- 
monles. 

East- West  agreemeat  oa  aaythlag  la  rare 
ladeed.  Aay  klad  of  a  test  baa  treaty  ea- 
tobllshes  a  precedeat.  It  reoogalaes  the 
deadly  threat  of  fallout  to  aU  people,  the 


sensslessness  <tf  the  anas  raoe.  the  deep- 
rooted  desire  of  sn  thhiWng  mea  for  peace. 

It  assures  world  opprobrium  for  the  abro- 
gator. 

To  be  surs  this  is  no  paaacea  for  the 


confidence  has  been  established,  be  exptmd- 
ed  to  cover  tmdergrotmd  testa. 

That  a  test  ban  somehow  can  be  used 
to  discourage  would-be  recrulta  for  the  nu- 
elear club  In  Peking  and  Parla. 


-IT)  oe  surs  vnis  u  no  paaaeea  for  the    .  dear  dub  la  Peking  and  Parte 
worldlBlUs.   But  It  te  a  first  step.   Agreement    \  "^^^  ^«  agreement  betokens    on  Nlklta 
breeds  agreement  and  the  thunderheads  over     Khrushchev's  part,   sufllclent   fear  of  Red 


Berlin   and   Laos   and   other   danger   spoto 
aiq;>ear  all^tly  less  menadng  today. 

The  work  at  Moscow,  yet  to  be  Imple- 
mented, oould  be  a  major  break  in  ttie  cold 
war.  even  If  past  dlsappolntmento  have 
taught  us  not  to  scale  the  hel^to  of  hope. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times, 
Jxily  28.  IMS] 

RiSINa  SUPFOST  FOB  THB  PaCT 

The  President's  meesage  to  the  Natton  Fri- 
day night,  cauttous  but  hopeful,  was  In  Ita 
almplldty  and  directness  one  of  hte  most 
effective  presentations. 

He  did  not  overstate  the  Nation's  hopes. 
Hte  assessment  of  the  now-lnltlaled  partial 
test-ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  our 
view,  waa  precise  and  accm^te.    He  asked. 


China  to  lead  to  still  texMder  accommoda- 
tlona  with  the  West.  As  time  goes  on,  thte 
hope  can  be  tested  sgalnst  Soviet  actions  and 
attitudes  on  Cuba,  West  Berlin,  the  Middle 
Bast  and  Central  Africa. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  first 
named,  none  of  these  rosy  expectations  may 
be  Justified  by  eventa.  The  Sovleta  even 
could  break  the  ban  speclflcaUy  covered  in 
the  present  agreement,  as  they  have  broken 
dozens  of  other  treaty  commitmento. 

But  there  Is  enough  chance  of  a  change  In 
front  to  vrarrant  an  open-minded  i^iproach 
by  the  West.  Obviously,  Russian  communism 
has  not  given  up  Ito  conq>lratonal  ethic  or 
Ito  ezpanslontet  goate.  But  It  seems  to  have 
developed  a  genuine  caution  about  risking 
everything  on  a  throw  of  dice  that  pack 
enough  megatons  to  incinerate  victors  along 


and  added  powerf uUy  to  the  chances  for  geta.    !?S?S  ")*?*?? 
ting,  overwhelming  popular  approval  of  theV  ^iS^.TT^**       ,*°      ^  ^  .^ 

mirIZ  ..  »«.ii  K,.<-  !L.vrr»<.iiJT!..^^ 4.  Thte  te  an  element  we  can  work  with,  how- 

ever, warily.    It  offers  a  chance  to  stabilize 


step  aa  snuOl  but  potentially  important. 

In  a  significant  point.  Mr.  Kennedy  made 
It  dear — ^In  order  to  avoid  any  poaalble  am- 
biguity—that  the  treaty  "will  not  reatrlct" 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Ume  of  war. 
Unfortunately,  the  language  of  the  text 
might  nuike  it  possible  for  the  Sovleto  later 
to  claim  that  wartime  iisage  had  been  pro- 
hibited. 

Perhaps  the  President  oould  have  stressed 
more  fully  that  one  cardinal  aspect  of  the 
disarmament  and  test-ban  question  haa  seen 
little  progress  Indeed.  Tlut  te  the  question 
of  Inspection.  But  at  least  we  have  moved 
a  little  doeer  to  a  frank  exploration  of  the 
Issue. 

Tlie  reported  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by 
all  of  the  Joint  Chlefa  of  Staff,  after  prior 
reporta  of  their  opposition,  should  help  pave 
the  way  for  strong  Senato  endorsement. 
The  pact  la  no  way  compromises  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Senator  Gold- 
WATxa  oould  do  himself,  hte  followers  and 
the  country  a  aervlce  by  conferring  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  joining  In  their  approach, 
revising  hte  position. 

The  most  significant  effect  of  wholeheart- 
ed backing  for  the  treaty  would  be  Ita  Im- 
pact oa  the  Btissian  people.  Despite  all  the 
tyrannical  machinery  at  the  Communists' 
eonunand  to  autalpulate  it,  there  te  the  fact 
of  a  stroag  Russlaa  public  oplalon  for  peace. 
Now  establtehed  beyond  doubt  te  that  grad- 
ually, the  ead  of  the  Stalla  era  has  seea  the 
development  of  thte  opinion  as  a  force  In  In- 
ternational affairs.  The  Russian  in  the 
street  te  bone  weary  of  oold  war  tension  and 
nuclear  terror.  He  wanta  a  leasenlng  of  these 
tensions  and  a  better  life.  He  dearly  sup- 
porto  Mr.  Khrushchev  In  the  dispute  with 
Chlmt  on  thte  score. 

A  confident  expression  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  through  their  repreeent- 
atlvea  in  the  Senate,  can  asstet  In  the  nudn- 
tenaaee  of  Russlaa  public  opinion  as  a 
factor  with  which  the  Kremlin  and  Khru- 
shchev will  continue  neoeesarUy  to  deal. 

(From  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  News.  July  27, 

IMS] 

TamtBAxOrnmBorm 

llie  partial  baa  on  audear  testa  whleh 
Averell  Harrlauui  aad  Lord  Hiallsham  lal- 
tlaled  with  Soviet  oflkdato  te  ao  paaaoea.  It 
doesat  guaraatee  to  ead  the  oold  war,  or 
evea  greatly  to  moderate  It. 

But  It  doea  give  grouad,  la  — wi»Hi».g 
order,  for  the  followlag  hopes: 

That  the  world  oaa  be  spwsd  aa-lateaslty 
of  atomic  fallout  which  ooukfltoaome  a 
threat  to  human  health  aad  safety. 

That  the  agreemeat  ooverlag  test  la  the 
air,  oa  the  grouad  aad  under  water  can,  oaa 


though  Bot  to  dissolve  the  cold  war.  If  we 
fall  to  take  advaatage  of  the  opportunity.  It 
may  not  recxir. 

That  te  why  President  Kennedy  has  de- 
dded  to  take  great  pains  to  preeerve  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  treaty  ratification.  He 
te  reported  to  be  welding  a  plan  to  Invito 
leading  Senators  of  both  parties  to  partid- 
pate  In  the  concluding  phases  of  the  Moecow 
talks.  The  Idea  here  would  be  to  (ddrt  an 
andent  catastrophic  mistake  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's.  It  te  a  aenslble  propoeal.  If  the 
President  does  make  It,  it  win  deaerve  to  be 
met  In  the  spirit  whleh  prompted  It.  If  we 
dont  stxunble  thte  could  be  the  still,  small 
turning  away  from  the  path  that  leads  to 
destruction. 

(From  the  Mlddletown  (Conn.)   Press,  July 

37.  IMS] 

What  About  ths  Tzst  Bam? 

President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  Nation 
last  night  was  an  eloquent,  reetrataed  plea 
to  hte  countrymen  to  support  the  provision 
of  the  teet  ban  treaty  Just  aegotteted  In 
Moecow  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  UJBBJt. 

As  a  newqiMiper  that  has  long  and  con- 
sistently said  and  believed  that  such  a  treaty 
was  possible  and  that  the  rlaks  did  not  out- 
weigh the  advantagea.  we  can  oaly  aow  greet 
the  new  treaty  In  thte  sptrtt. 

Nations,  in  the  phrase  of  Wlastoa 
ChurchlU,  have  always  anaed  to  parley,  be- 
cause they  could  In  the  last  aaalysto  use  the 
arms  if  they  could  act  aegotlato.  Today. 
war  te  uathlnkable.  even  If  It  nuty  be  argued 
that  some  ml^t  survive.  Today,  thte  sin- 
gle fact  occurs  qulcUy  to  those  who  have 
nuclear  weapons.  We  have  hopes  that  as 
the  woiid  community  of  ni^tlAn*  acquires 
such  weapons  thte  same  view' will  become 
theirs. 

Such  a  viewpoint  cannot  be  proved  at 
thte  time,  nor  can  it  be  aald  with  assurance 
that  the  Rtisslans  will  not  at  some  time 
change  their  minds  and  begin  testing  again. 
It  te.  on  the  other  hand,  possihto  that  thte 
te  an  enduring  treaty.  The  XJBSJt  cannot 
win  the  world  by  force  of  arms.  It  caa  loss 
all  the  world,  evea  those  parte  of  It  aow 
uader  the  sway  of  commualsm.  unltiae  to 
these  people  caa  be  brought  tba  bettar  life 
that  te  enjoyed  by  the  West. 

Thte  te  not  a  fact  that  has  escaped  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tbrnj  have 
nutde  progress  la  qiaoa.  they  have  autde 
progress  la  nuclear  wemMna.  th«y  have 
raised  rapidly  the  standard  of  Uvtag  of  tbata 
oouatry.  aad  evea  aoms  of  the  satemtoa,  but 
they  are  behlad  the  West.    Tba  appetltss 
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(Mb.)  Star,  July  ST. 


zar  A-Bajc  Pact 
by 


debate  over  the  lloUtad  teat  ban  treaty.  Tba 
power  of  Mr.  Kuuaady'e  preeentetlon  lay  in 
Ita  eautloa  aad  Ita  apara  aloqueaoe.  In  our 
Judgment  it  la  the  moat  effective  preeenta- 
tkm  the  Prealdaat  baa  aiada.  Tba  Flealdent 
aiada  ao  exaggerated  elaima  fOr  a  erudaUy 
Importaat  agreemeat  with  &uaela  which,  aa 
ba  aaid.  atlU  "la  not  tba  mlllanlum." 

Indeed  It  la  not.  The  fundamental  con- 
flict will  remain  betwaan  the  Sovlete  and  the 
free  world.  A  alngle  pact  to  atop  aaoet  forme 
of  audear  taatlng  will  not  Induce  the  Cam- 
munlata  to  give  up  their  ambltlona  to  dom- 
inate tha  world. 

Neither  can  thla  one  treaty  blot  out  the 
dangm  of  war.  Since  thla  la  not  a  dlaarma- 
ment  measure.  It  most  definitely  will  not 
leeaen  our  need  for  VS.  military  might  and 
for  effective,  well-anaed  alllea.  This  oo« 
try  la  aot  algalag  away  tha  right  to  use] 
moat  poieat  weapooa.  If  either  Its  own  safL. 
or  that  of  other  free  natlooa  la  threatened. 

On  the  poeltlve  aide,  Mr.  Kennedy  empha- 
alaed  that  the  treaty  la  "a  abaft  of  light  cut 
into  the  darkneee."  Por  the  flrat  time  it 
pnMBlaee  to  bring  under  international  con- 
trol the  appalling  deatructlve  foreee  of  the 
atom  that  have  haunted  numklnd  for  18 
yeaiB.  Boaala  baa  finally  reoognlaed  that  her 
Intereata.  too.  can  be  best  served  by  dras- 
tleally  redaeing  the  teeta  that  have  paced 
tha  menacing  arms  raoa. 

*Tt  refieeta."  aa  the  Preeident  summarlaed. 
*onr  common  rwcingnition  of  the  dangera  in 
farther  teating." 

Surely  an  mankind  stands  to  gain  by  being 
relieved  of  the  dread  of  radioactive  fallout, 
with  Ita  known  haaards  in  terma  of  health, 
longevi^  aad  heredl^.  Surely  there  «^"  be 
benefit  for  all  in  even  one  amali  atep  toward 
reducing  the  long-nagging  tenslona  of  the 
cold  war.  Whether  thla  first  step  will  lead 
to  others  no  man  can  say.  But  a  start  must 
be  made  sometime,  somehow,  if  sanity  la  to 
prevail  on  a  nudear-lmpailled  jdanet.  Now 
the  all-important  starting  point  la  in  eighth 

Of  course,  the  nearly  two  deoadea  of  poet- 
-war  mlatruat  between  Seat  and  West  cannot 
ba  ended  instantaaeoaaly.  Under  our  tystem 
of  government,  the  VM.  Senate  must  eon- 
alder  tha  treaty  and  give  its  eonaent  by  a  two- 
thlrdantajori^.  No  doubt,  there  wiU  be  aome 
vlgoroua  oppoaltlon.  A  debate  in  the  Senate 
and  throughout  tha  Nation  la  both  aeoaaaary 
•nd  daalrabla.  But  PrealdeDt  Kenaady  baa 
opened  thla  dlacuaaloa  on  a  high  ptane.  la 
a  wadd  where  the  only  real  vletoriea  must 
be  for  tha  banaflt  of  aU  aatloaia.  huge  and 
anuU.  tba  tenaa  for  »«*g<"n1ng  to  vaay  to- 
ward a  atUl-dlstaat  nnclear  peace  have  been 
clearly  defined. 

(Ptom   the   Omaha    (Nebr.)    Wortd-Berald. 

ivlj  rj,  106S) 

WssK,  BUT  A  Baoiwwiwo 

The  nuclear  teat-ban  treaty  initialed  in 
Moecow  Is  a  weak  document,  parous  with 
escape  olauses. 

In  essence  it  la  little  more  than  a  reaump- 
tUm  of  tha  voluntary  moratorium  which 
Nlkite  minishchev  broke  peremptorily  2 
yeara  ago.  The  prlndipal  difference  is  that 
the  trea^  la  a  written  agreement  in  which 
the  three  signatories  agree  to  give  each  other, 
and  additional  nations  which  may  Join,  8 
montha*  notice  before  resuming  teste  in  the 
atmosphere,  under  water,  or  in  space. 

The  treaty  la  weak  becatoe  it  depends 
upon  the  good  faith  of  Niklta  Khmshehev 
in  order  to  aiake  It  workable.  It  is  weak 
beeauaa  it  cannot  stop  or  even  discourage  a 
auclear  war.  It  is  weak  t>ecauBe  it  doee  not 
include  Prance,  which  has  already  tested  and 
which  plana  to  do  more  teetlng,  or  Bed 
China,  which  la  believed  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  aipiodlag  tte  flrat  audear  device. 

Thaaa  and  pethapa  other  fralltlee  should 
be  freely  admitted. 

Tbla  la  aot  a  doeumaat  to  send  the  spirit 
snaring     By  the  same  token,  we  cannot  re- 


gard it  aa  a  manaoe  to  tha  aaeurity  of  the 
United  States  if  the  American  Government 
remains  alsrt  and  doea  not  allow  thla  limited 
trust  to  be  abueed  by  the  Oomanunata. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mlatake  for  oppbnente 
of  the  treaty  to  regard  it  as  Cknununlst  vic- 
tory simply  beeanae  Nlkite  Bairvdichev 
vranted  it.  The  Amflrtean  Government  and 
the  Amerleaa  people  have  wanted  •\xh  a 
treaty  too.  for  IT  yeara  and  through  three  ad- 
ministrations. 

We  believe  It  would  be  a  mistake  alao  to 
undereatlmate  tha  latanalty  of  feeUng.  in 
America  and  tba  world  around,  ooccerning 
the  dangera  of  radloaetive  faUout. 

If  thla  treaty  can  prevent  the  unneceeaary 
ezploekm  of  aodear  davloea  la  the  atmoa- 
phere.  if  it  eaa  help  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
latkm  of  radiation  in  the  air.  la  drinking 
^ater.  in  the  milk  supply,  it  wiU  have  aerved 
purpoee. 
itlme.  eooiawliere.  if  the  world  la  to 
re,  it  will  have  to  make  a  alart  toward 
coiip>lllng  the  deadly  atom^ '  If  tha  first, 
faltering  atep  can  be  made^  without  oom- 
promising  the  security  of  the  Uhited  Stetea, 
we  believe  that  step  Should  be 


[Prom  the  Miami  (PU.)  Newa.  July  28.  1963] 

Stabt  or  A  JouawsT — Whicb  Ribk  la  OaBsxsa, 

TaBATT  oa  AanaBacB? 

The  eadtenient  generated  by  tba  proapect 
that  even  a  partial  nuclear  teet  baa  treaty 
will  be  achieved  laaa  gtvea  ua  a  measure  of 
the  pubUCa  deep  yearning  for  a  way  out  of 
the  cold  war. 

I>d  by  Prealdent  Kaanady%  cautloas  as- 
sessnent  of  the  naka  versus  the  advaatagee  of 
the  treaty,  tha  pubUe.  however  wary,  aeema 
genuinely  hopeful  that  this  may  lead  to  the 
reeplte  we  have  been  SBel^Ing 

It  haa  beea  18  years,  aa  President  Kennedy 
said  Ptlday,  alnoe  Bernard  Baruch  first  ad- 
vanced the  case  for  disarmament  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  tt  liaa  iMoa  S  years  since 
serious  negotlatlona  began  oa  a  nuclear  teet 
ban. 

Now  we  are  back  on  the  verge  of  the  first 
st^  to  tha  first  dlaamwment  target,  which 
la  to  outlaw  nu<dear  weapooa.  Bvea  thla  tiny 
advanee  has  takaa  a  great  deal  of  persever- 
ance and  optiaUam.  Purther  pirm.iiiei  will 
require  a  lot  more  of  both. 

la  the  faee  of  aU  the  kaowa  haaarda  of 
negotiating  with  the  Oommunlste.  it  U  easy 
to  understand  the  reeervatlona  of  aome  Mem- 
bers of  the  U3.  Senate,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  learn  the  full  iniplicatlona  of  the  draft 
Agreement  from  dlplomata.  acientiste,  and 
military  men  who  will  appear  before  their 
commltteee.  The  Senate  cannot  do  less  un- 
der the  Ooostltution. 

What  is  all  but  tmpoealble  to  uaderstiind 
fts  the  mounting  realataace  ttxjm  tbm  far  rlf  jht 
to  arma-4imitlng  agreemente  of  aay  kind,  or 
even  beyond  that,  to  any  aort  of  dlseusskns 
with  the  Oooununlst  leaders.  Project  Cils 
pesalmlatic  attitude  to  Ite  logical  oonclualEm 
and  you  proceed  through  a  waateful  arna 
race  to  an  Inevitahle  war. 

A  more  subtle,  but  almost  equally  pesd- 
mlstic  note  is  being  slipped  into  the  disci  a- 
sion  by  thoee  wlu>  are  wondering  If  we  can 
afford  peace.  TTieee  pereona  are  concerned 
about  disrupting  the  vaat  weapona  Industry, 
and  subaequent  unemployment. 

Taking  the  long  view  again,  the  real  ques- 
tion Is  how  much  longer  can  we  afford  the 
cold  war?  WeaponamaklBg  la  an  unproduc- 
tive bualneea.  In  the  face  of  the  growing 
needs  of  our  own  population  and  others 
around  the  world  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  can  we  continue  to  asalgn  better  tlian 
three-foxutha  of  the  national  budget  to  mili- 
tary and  related  aeeda? 

We  are  now  considering  the  first  step  on 
the  thoueand-mile  Journey  to  a  geaeral  dts- 
umament.  Many  of  us  may  not  aee  the  end 
of  the  Journey  In  our  lifetime.  But  it  la  Im- 
portant ttutt  we  head  la  the  right  direction. 
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and  for  now.  It  la  moat  Important  that  de- 
spite the  known  risks,  we  begin  the  Jocurney 
by  sighing  the  partial  nuclear  teet  ban  treaty. 

(Prom  the  Schenectady  (N.T.)  Union  Star, 
*~  July  36,1968] 

Smaxx  Sion  or  Hon 

Every  buman  being  in  his  right  mind 
wants  to  see  everything  poeslble  done  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  nuclear  holocaust.  To  them 
the  initialing  of  a  limited  teet  baa  treaty  by 
the  United  Statee.  Great  Britain,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Why  Ruasia's  Khrushchev  finally  decided  to 
do  what  could  have  been  done  years  ago  re- 
mains anybody's  guess.  That  means  a 
ahadow  over  what  Is  now  not  more  than  a 
hope.  The  attitude  of  Prance  and  the  Red 
'  Chinese  casts  another  ahadow. 

But  with  all  thla,  it  still  is  better  than  no 
attempt  at  all.  We  doubt  the  United  Stetee 
and  Britain  have  been  hoodwinked.  Mr. 
Harriman  is  a  shrewd  diplomat,  with  long- 
time knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  Russiana. 
But  he  may  have  a  tough  Job  aelling  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate.  Mostly  ultimate  decl- 
aion  will  come  from  public  opinion,  onoe 
that  begins  to  JeU. 

Not  everybody  Is  going  to  be  happy.  There 
will  be  generala  in  all  campe  who  will  have 
wlahed  for  more  knowledge,  mmt  perfectibil- 
ity, naore  security.  There  will  be  statesmen 
and  politiclana  on  both  sides  who  are  so  pro- 
foundly diatrxistf ul  that  they  will  live  in  fear. 

All  the  reat— «nd  ao  many  more — ^wUl  agree 
with  Pope  Paul  VI.  who  said  that  he  saw 
signs  "of  some  hope"  cm  the  world's  horlBon. 

[nrom  the  SI  Dorado  {AA.)  Newa.  July  ar. 

1968] 

Bam  A«aBEMXMT  Pobwaio  Stbp 

It  looka  like  at  least  a  partial  test  ban 
agreement  is  finally  going  to  become  reaUty. 

Tlie  propoeed  agreement  waa  initialed  in 
Moaoow  Tliursday  and  final  atgning  is  sched- 
uled next  week  by  ofllciala  of  the  United 
Statee.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Chief  Negotiator  W.  Averell  Harriman  and 
Soviet  and  Britlah  foreign  minlstere  hailed 
the  agreement  in  the  Initialing  meeting. 

Under  terms  of  the  proposal  there  will  be 
a  ban  on  nuclear  weapona  teat  in  the  air. 
In  outer  space,  and  tmder  water. 

Although  the  agreement  is  only  a  partial 
ban.  the  signing  next  week  should  be  a 
definite  forward  step  for  the  world. 

ITxe  actual  ban  agreement  oomea  aa  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  after  many  frultleaa  ef- 
forta  toward  that  end. 

Since  It  became  poeaible  for  the  great 
powers  to  get  together  on  such  an  Important 
undertaking  aa  the  teat  ban.  it  may  Im  poe- 
aible to  reach  agreemente  on  other  tblnga 
that  have  an  Important  bearing  on  relatlona 
tMtween  natloiu  and  world  peace. 

We  believe  the  Bast- West  situation  can  be 
said  to  be  looking  up  but  with  more  to  be 
aooompllshed  in  the  years  ahead. 

[rtom  the  Wichlte  (Kans.)   Bagle,  July  38, 
1968] 

Sknatb  Rajscnow  or  Ndcs«ab  TteAxr  Wouio 
Rival  1919  TaAonnr 

If,  as  seems  obvious,  the#ajar  value  of  the 
auclear  test  ban  treaty  di4wn  In  Moaoow  la 
symboUo — as  Indicating  a  new  willingness  of 
the  world's  two  major  powers  to  act  to- 
gether to  limit  the  dangers  of  a  new  war — 
then  what  hi^ipens  in  coming  days  in  the 
UJB.  Senate  will  be  the  same. 

A  person  with  any  sense  of  history  cannot 
help  recalling  another,  similar  situation  44 
years  ago.  By  oolneidenoe,  it  waa  thla  very 
day  (July  28)  in  1919  that  the  VeraalUea 
Treaty  waa  algned  and  the  nest  day  that 
Preeident  Woodrow  Wilaon  sailed  for  the 
United  Statea. 

Wilson  lUMl  negotuted  a  peaoe  treaty  that 
fell  far  abort  of  wliat  he  vranted  In  recon- 


ciliation of  the  warring  natlooa.  But  he  did 
get  hla  grand  ocmcept  of  a  League  of  Natlooa 
accepted  by  the  worlds  powers.  When  be  re- 
turned to  Waahlngton  he  thought  he  had 
adiieved  a  great  advance  in  lntemati<mal 
affairs. 

Tlien  the  U.S.  Senate  Porelgn  Belaticma 
Committee,  headed  by  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  8r.,  took  over?^  Tlie  League 
became  a  partisan  issue  and  this,  coupled 
with  personal  feelings  of  animosity  between 
Lodge  and  Wlls<m.  doomed  it  for  American 
participation.  Wilson  waa  repudiated  by  the 
Senate  and  eventually  suffered  a  severe  break 
in  health. 

But  what  haiH)ened  to  Wilson  personally 
was  not  nearly  as  Important  in  the  long  run 
aa  the  symbol  that  rejection  of  the  League 
became  to  both  this  ooimtry  and  foreign  na- 
tions. Ttiat  one  act  turned  the  United  Statea 
back  in  upon  itself  for  30  years— imtil  World 
War  n.  How  different  the  world  might  be  to- 
day if  the  United  States  had  Joined  the 
League  and  used  ita  power  and  Influence  to 
keep  world  peaoe. 

On  the  current  scene,  according  to  coxuite 
made  of  Members  of  the  Senate,  from  60  to 
57  seem  disposed  to  support  the  nuclear  teat 
ban  treaty  with  Russia.  But  67  are  needed 
for  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  the  additional 
10  to  15  votes  may  be  difficult  to  get. 

Senator  Baxbt  GoLowAraa  has  annotinced 
hla  oppoaltlon.  If  any  individual  co\ild  rally 
a  strong  enough  coalition  in  the  Senate  to 
defeat  the  pact,  he  la  the  one.  So  what  he 
does  may  well  be  dedalve. 

The  nuclear  treaty  is  not  as  Important  in 
substance  as  the  League  Covenant  of  1019. 
But  as  a  symbol,  it  too  could  be  of  great 
significance.  If  the  UJB.  Senate  should  reject 
the  treaty  by  refusing  to  consent  to  its  rati- 
fication, America  woiUd  be  telling  the  world 
that  it  prefers  to  continue  the  cold  war. 

Such  woiild  be  a  trae^y  o(»nparable  to 
that  of  1919.  for  again  the  United  Statee 
would  earn  the  blame  for  poiaoning  the 
chances  for  peace  at  a  crucial  time  in  world 
history. 

[Ftom  the  Predericksburg  (Va.)  Pree  Lance- 
Star,  July  30,  1968] 

GaxAT  Tuawntu  Point 

The  InitlallQg^bf  a  partial  nuclear  teat 
ban  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  constitutes  a  great  turning 
point  In  the  oold  war.  Though  it  does  not 
asaure  a  further  eaaing  of  Bast-West  ten- 
sions.  though  it  doea  not  guarantee  that 
progress  will  now  be  made  on  substantive 
anna  control,  such  possibilities  have  been 
markedly  heightened  by  this  treaty. 

It  now  behoovea  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statea  to  get  on  quickly  with  the  busineaa 
of  ratifying  the  treaty.  This  is  not  a  mat- 
ter requiring,  at  this  point,  any  elaborate 
and  prolonged  discussion.         ^ 

The  details  of  the  agreement  to  prohibit 
further  nuclear  teat  explosions  under  water, 
in  the  atmoephere.  or  in  apace  must  be  con- 
sidered with  care,  obviously.  The  tanplica- 
ttooa  of  excluding  xmderground  teeto  from 
the  ban  must  be  gone  into.  The  ia^Mct 
of  thla  agreement  on  national  aecurity  must 
ba  ahrewdly  weighed.  But  theee  thlnga 
ahould  not  take  a  long  time,  for  the  whole 
matter  haa  beea  the  subject  of  the  moat 
exhaustive  diactiaaion  and  analyaia  during 
several  yeara.  and  Oongrees  ought  to  have 
ite  mind  pretty  well  made  \q>  on  all  perti- 
nent conaiderationa. 

Thla  la  all  the  more  true  alnce  the  agree- 
ment initialed  in  Moaoow  is  not  a  wholly 
new  approach,  but  is  in  saUent  reepecte 
rouglkly  the  aame  aa  the  treaty  we  propoeed 
about  a  year  ago.  In  effect  It  wiU  halt  aU 
read^y  detectal>le  nuclear  teet  "'p'oirtons 
The  one  notable  gap  la  the  exclusion  of  un- 
derground testing  from  the  ban.  Thla  can 
tM  dealt  with  later.  The  Important  thing 
now  la  to  ratify  the  preeent  treaty  and  go 


on  from  there  hopefully,  toward  a  world 
ao  longer  abadowed  by  the  oooatant  threat 
of  nuclear  destructioo. 

[nrom  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 

July  80. 1968] 

Tk8T  Bam  RXAUTT 

After  almost  6  yeara  of  talk  and  talk  and 
more  talk  on  the  question  of  a  nxiolear  test 
ban  agreement,  the  imti^itTny  ot  aueh  a  treaty 
by  the  United  Statea.  Britain,  and  Russia 
comae  as  a  bit  of  a  shock.  Such  an  agree- 
ment was  a  dream,  one  whoee  realisation 
wotild,  hopefully  set  the  world  on  a  new 
path  toward  peace.  Now,  all  at  once,  the 
dream  Is  reality. 

It  WiU  be  reaUty.  that  is,  when  the  U.S. 
Senate  exercises  ite  cherished  and  wise  pre- 
rogative; it  holds  the  power  of  final  deci- 
sion aa  to  whether  this  country  Is  to  be  a 
party  to  the  agreement.  We  aay  "when." 
rather  than  "if."  because  of  a  perhapa  over- 
optlmlBtic  belief  that  the  Senate  will  surely 
not  reject  this  momentous  step— "an  im- 
portant first  st^,"  as  the  Joint  communique 
said,  "toward  the  reduction  of  international 
tenalon  and  the  strengthening  of  peace." 

It  la  Indeed  only  a  firat  step,  and  a  partial 
one  at  that.  Underground  teetlng  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  ban.  No  ayatem  of  inter- 
national inspection  and  control  la  provided. 
Any  anxiety  over  the  latter  point  is  mollified, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  teate  of  the  acnt 
included  in  the  ban — that  la.  exploaions  in 
water,  air,  and  outer  space — can  be  detected 
by  sensitive  Instrumente,  so  that  on-site  in- 
spection Is  not  neceesary.  Moat  underground 
teate  can  also  be  detected  at  great  dlstancea, 
and  there  is  hope  that  as  instrumente  are 
perfected  such  teste  can  be  added  to  the  ban. 

The  thing  of  overriding  Importance  Is  that 
at  tedioiis  long  last  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
persuaded  to  agree  to  a  ban  substantially 
along  the  linee  propoeed  by  the  West  in  Au- 
gust 1962.  The  chancee  are  excellent  that 
many  other  nations  will  Join  in  the  agree- 
ment. Thla  may  be,  this  can  be.  the  start 
of  an  effective  movement  toward  broader 
arms  control  and  the  rejection  of  war  aa  an 
instrument  of  policy. 

[Prom  the  Newp<»t  News  (Va.)  Prees,  July 
28,1968) 
Tks&TT'a  UsB  A8  Lavsa  Sbbn  Bra 


The  real  aignficanoe  of  ajxuolear-teat  ban 
Ilea  in  ite  aide  effecta-^.e.,  on  thebther  domi- 
noee  that  can  be  expected  to  topple  once 
the  first  one  haa  fallen. 

One  of  the  moat  Important  derivative  ef- 
fecte  of  the  agreement,  aasuming  tt  la  car- 
ried through  to  ratification,  wiU  be  a  harden- 
ing and  perpetuation  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  q>lit. 
Bed  China  haa  made  abundantly  clear  aha 
resente  both  the  pact  and  Buaaia'8  part  in 
drafting  it. 

The  whole  idea  is  a  "UB.  fraud,"  Peiplng 
cried  IndlgnanUy  July  19. 

"The  United  States  can  use  thla  treaty 
to  create  a  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  pre- 
vent Sodallat  ootmtriea  other  than  the  So- 
viet Union  from  conducting  nuclear  teate 
and  posseeslng  nuclear  capabUlty  *  •  •." 

Except  for  the  refoence  to  "Sodallat" 
countrlea.  thla  Is,  of  oourae.  predaely  what 
Waahlngton  vriU  hope  to  do.  The  prlnei- 
pal  purpoee  of  the  teat  ban  la  to  deter  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  capabilitlee— aot  Juat 
in  the  Communist  world,  thou^  that  la 
highly  important,  but  elsewhere  aa  wrtL 

It  is  imderstandable  that  Bed  China  abould 
reeent  thla  preesure.  Moeoow%  wilUngneee 
to  help  apply  it  is  a  revealing  meaaure  of  the 
depth  and  intenalty  of  the  Sino-Soviet  quar- 
rel. 

Whether  auch  pressure  wiU  in  faet  pre- 
vent Peiplng  from  developing  the  bomb  la. 
of  course,  highly  doubtful.  Almost  oer- 
tainly  Peiplng  will  go  ahead.  Just  aa  Oea. 
Charlee  de  Gaulle  will  go  ahead. 
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ATweU  BartlBUa  aad  Lord  Hailsham 
haveaiplored  the  ground. 

Thus  the  teet-ban  domino  aiay  very  pos- 
sibly tip  over  a  number  of  other,  slaable 
pleoee.  In  additton,  of  courss,  it  will  have  a 
direct  and  immediate  effect  on  the  radio- 
active poleoning  of  our  globe.  Historians  are 
likely  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  major  evenU 
of  our  time. 

(Prom  Uie  Ha«flLensack  (N.J.)  Record, 
July  34. 1963] 

Bio  AcnoK  ok  a  Smaix,  OaowiKo  Hops 

Perhaps  the  great  miracle  of  these  times 
tB  that  we  always  seem  to  get  another  chance. 
By  refusing  to  Join,  the  United  States  con- 
tributed largely  to  tiie  faihire  of  the  League 
of  Nations  after  World  War  I.  When  the 
United  Nations  was  bom  out  of  Warsaw  and 
Peari  Harbor  and  Hlroehlma.  the  United 
States  not  only  became  a  charter  member 
but  perhaps,  in  a  plasma  way.  has  been 
responsible  for  the  continuing  life  of  the 
18-year-old  organization.  When  this  coun- 
try stood  toe  to  toe  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev over  Cuba  last  fall,  both  sides  gave 
way  and  the  horror  of  nuclear  catastrophe 
for  then  was  repulsed. 

Now  in  the  ICoecow  talks  between  Under 
Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harrlman  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  there  is  hope  again.  If  an 
accord  can  t>e  reached — and  it  appears  highly 
likely  that  there  win  be  some  limited  agree- 
ment on  banning  nuclear  testing — ^the  Senate 
win  have  to  approve  the  package.  President 
Kennedy  ts  putting  ma-riTwuw^  preesore  on 
the  upper  house  to  obtain  an  overwhelming 
majority.  This  there  should  be.  This  woxild 
not  be  a  solution,  but  it  would  be  a  begin- 
ning, a  new  step  on  the  path  away  from 
nuclear  war.  Not  inddentaUy.  this  would 
at  the  least  reduce  the  danger  from  nuclear 
test  faOout. 

NotMng  would  mean  an  end  to  the  battle 
with  communism.  There  are  and  presiima- 
bly  always  win  be  the  economic  competition 
and  abrasion  of  dUfering  ideologies.  This 
coiad  be  jvist  as  fatal  to  capitalism.  Lenin 
could  no  more  foreeee  the  total  destruction 
of  nuclear  war  tkian  could  Marx  foreeee  the 
rise  of  a  proqyeions  nonhourgeols  middle 
class.  Each  event  has  considerably  altered 
Communist  thinking,  at  least  Soviet  Com- 
munist thinking.  Red  China  stin  ffiing«  to 
the  irresponsible  poUcy  of  war,  hewing  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  wiU  do  each  other 
in  and  leave  China  the  major  world  power. 
The  Pelping-Moecow  spUt  has  caused  furor 
in  China  not  so  much  because  of  ^l^olaglcal 
dlq>aritiea  but  because  now  Russia  and  the 
United  Statee  may  each  remain  as  competi- 
tion for  Red  China  In  Its  long-range  push 
toward  world  domination. 

There  wm  be  no  party  pontics  ta  the 
VS.  Senate  in  regard  to  a  negotiated  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  But  we  wm  need  states- 
manship  of  a  high  ox^vr.  How  many  more 
chances  can  there  he? 

[n-om  the  EUnabeth  (NJ.)  Journal,  July  27. 

IMS] 

A  NudXAB  Pact  Is  Manoatobt 

The  UJB.  Ssnato  will  be  within  its  rights 
and  performing  Its  duty  in  being  peaet(»tlng 
in  Its  analysis  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  trsaty. 
initialed  In  Moaoow  by  repreeentotlves  of 
this  country.  Bnglsmd.  aad  Russia.  But  un- 
IMB  the  Senate  can  find  scaie  real  flaws,  U 
has  an  obligation  on  behalf  of  the  Amerlcaa 
people  and  the  free  world  to  accept  this 
compact. 

Senators  already  have  hinted  at  a  rash  of 
qaeBtlona.  The  dbcumsat  is  not  perfect 
from  the  American  vlewpaint:  doubtleee  the 
British  also  have  reaemttlciis,  aad  it  oar- 
talnly  reflscte  a  drvsOe  shift  la  the  conven- 
tlaaal  Krsailla  posltlaa.  Bioii«v«r,  the  8«b- 
ate  necesssrlly  must  be  somewhat  hberaL 

The  agreement  appears  to  be  more  in  Una 
with  American  proposals,  dating  from  Presi- 


dent Elsenhower's  in  1950,  through  a  simi- 
lar proffer  last  August  by  President  Kennedy. 
This  country  has  advocated  a  cessation  of 
testing  and  that  has  been  achieved,  except 
for  subtesraaeaa  eq>loeiona,  which  contami- 
nate  neither  atmoq>here  nor  sea. 

To  contend  that  this  accord  falls  short 
of  the  world's  need  for  restriction  on  arma- 
mente  is  ssoselees.  Such  an  accomplishment 
cannot  be  reached  in  a  single  act.  The  ter- 
mination of  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmoe- 
phere,  in  outer  space,  and  under  water  is  a 
material  first  step  and  embodiee  the  added 
beneflte  <A  clearing  the  ah-  of  faUout  and 
stopping  kindred  contamination  of  the  seas. 

Some  win  scoff  at  the  thought  that  Russia 
win  abide  by  her  agreement.  But  the  Soviet 
state  is  realistic.  It  has  committed  Itself 
to  a  new  order  for  reasons  we  do  not  yet 
perceive. 

Realization  of  the  futUity  of  another 
atomic  War;  fear  of  the  recklees  course  of 
Chinese  communism  and  the  widening 
schism  between  Moecow  and  Peiplng,  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  domination  of  atomic  weap- 
onry now  held  by  the  signatory  governments 
soon  wUl  disappear;  the  Soviet  economy,  lag- 
ging by  western  standards,  may  be  under- 
mined by  the  fiscal  burden  of  the  current 
prop*m — •ny  or  all  may  have  swerved  the 
Kremlin  from  ite  seeming  urge  for  physical 
domination  of  the  universe. 

Whatever  motivated  Russia  was  a  power- 
ful aad  realistic  force.  The  change  in  posi- 
tion on  nuclear  matters  Is  too  great  to  have 
been  undertaken  for  propaganda  pnrpoees  or 
as  a  subterfuge  for  new  trickery. 

Unfortunately  the  treaty  can  only  be  a 
precedent,  not  binding  on  Prance,  already 
indulging  in  fundamental  eiqMrimente,  or 
on  the  Chinese,  rqxutedly  only  months  short 
of  atomic  armament.  Both  Egypt  and  Israel 
are  luivancing.  as  others  are  too.  In  rocketry. 
The  Russians  are  as  aware  of  this  as  are  the 
English  or  the  Atn«>H«»««^ 

The  Moecow  conference  has  produced  what 
may  be  the  last  opportunity  to  put  the  genie 
back  in  the  bottle.  It  U  a  prospect  that  can- 
not be  wasted. 

[Prom  the  Qulncy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger, 

July  26.  1063] 

Srar  Towsas  Pbaos 

Initialing  of  a  treaty  banning  teete  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmdbphere,  in  outer 
space  and  under  water  by  the  repreeentatives 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Stetes.  and 
Britain  yesterday  is  a  significant  step  toward 
the  reduction  of  international  tensions. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  It 
is  a  limited  agreement  in  that  It  does  not  bar 
underground  testing,  nor  has  It  reeolved  the 
knotty  Issue  of  international  control  and 
inspecUon  connected  with  underground 
testing — an  iasue  which  must  I>e  resolved 
before  much  progress  can  be  made  on  the 
larger  problem  of  disarmament. 

Nevertheless  this  treaty  breaks  the  ice  and 
provides  hope  for  further  progress  on  amica- 
ble solution  of  other  cold  war  problems 
With  all  ite  Umitotkms,  the  pact  is  a  Ykopt- 
ful  first  step  that  has  been  thwarted  too 
long  by  shlfte  in  Soviet  pc^cy,  with  the 
result  that  tenaioos  have  remained  high. 

The  world  wUl  acclaim,  in  particular,  the 
banning  of  atmaqjiherlc  teste  which  have 
long  concerned  numy  because  of  the  poesi- 
binty  of  the  harmful  effecte  of  radiation. 

Unfortunately,  a  cload  hangs  over  the 
treaty.  The  treaty  is  open  to  aU  states. 
But  at  present  one  nixclear  power.  Prance, 
has  indicated  that  it  wiU  coBtinue  ite  testing. 
R»nce  did  not  take  part  in  the  Moscow 
talks,  nor  in  the  dlscussloos  at  Geneva  which 
preceded  the  sueoeasful  aegotiattona. 

The  treaty  also  eontalns  an  escape  clause. 
arttele  IV,  which  atataa:  *Vaeh  party  ahaU 
in  exercising  ite  national  sovereignty  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  ftom  the  treaty  If  it 
decides  that  estraoRtlnary  evaats,  related  to 
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the  subject  nutter  of  this  treaty,  have 
Jeopardized  the  supreme  intereete  of  Ite 
covmtry.  It  shaU  give  notice  of  such  with- 
drawal to  aU  other  parties  to  the  treaty  S 
months  in  advance." 

Under  this  clause,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  withdrawing 
from  the  treaty  If  Prance  should  go  ahead 
with  nuclear  testing,  probably  in  1968  but 
perhaps  sooner. 

The  burden  thus  falls  sqiuuely  upon 
French  President  Charles  de  OauUe,  who  ap- 
parently could  wreck  aU  this  careful  work 
by  going  ahead  with  testing.  De  OauUe 
holds  a  press  conference  Monday  at  which 
his  answer  could  be  forthcoming.  His  de- 
cision win  inform  the  world  whether  De 
Gaulle  Is  more  Interested  in  the  grandeur  of 
FVance  or  in  world  peace. 

Much  the  same  decision  wUl  face  the  UJS^ 
Senate,  which  must  ratify  the  treaty.  We 
hope  the  Senators  wUl  meet  their  respon- 
sibiUties,  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world, 
by  recognizing  thU  agreement  as  being 
necessary  for  the  reduction  of  international 
teo«ions. 

rProm  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  July  87, 
1963] 
Nuclxas  TiST  Baw 
The  liuclear  test  ban  agreemifent  reached  by 
the  "United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  step  toWard  peace.    The 
proposed  treaty  in  Itself  contains  many  loop- 
holes that  limit  any  assurance  that  the  great 
powers  may  not  continue  testing  nuclear  de- 
vices.    But  the  amicable  atmosphere  under 
which  it  was  negotiated  Is  a  pleasant  rehef 
from  the  tensions  of  the  past. 

The  treaty  prohlbite  the  testing  of  nuclear 
devices  in  the  atmosphere,  in  space,  and 
vmderwater.  Such  teste  can  be  reedUy  de- 
tected and  the  United  Stetes  waa  thus  en- 
couraged to  withdraw  Ite  demand  for  on-site 
inspections.  Inasmuch  as  underground  teste 
are  difficult  to  detect  and  the  Western  dele- 
gates were  unable  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  3rield  to  on-site  in^>ectlons,  the  ban 
does  not  include  teste  beneath  the  earth's 
surface. 

Ihe  exclusion  of  the  underground  teste 
from  the  ban  represente  a  major  weakness  in 
the  agreement.  For  many  scientific  theories 
involving  nuclear  warfare  can  be  studied  with 
even  low-power  underground  teste.  This 
suggesU  that  objections  to  the  treaty  may 
arise  in  the  Senate,  which  must  ratify  it  be- 
fore it  becomes  effective,  and  the  Pentagon, 
where  it  is  feared  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
further  develop  ite  nuclear  power  with  under- 
ground teste  whUe  this  country  discontinues 
the  studies  needed  to  improve  ite  nuclear 
strength. 

There  wUl  also  arise  questions  as  to  the 
degree  of  reliance  we  can  place  in  any  treaty 
slgne4>'hy  the  Soviet  Union.  Ite  record  is  far 
from  ah  example  of  good  faith.  Rather  it 
shows  "that  Russia  complied  with  solemn 
agreemente  when  it  was  convenient  to  do  so, 
and  violated  them  when  expediency  dictated. 
It  broke  a  prevlotis  gentlemen's  agreement 
for  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  teste  and  it  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  agreement  for  on- 
site  Inspection  of  Soviet  rocket  bases  in  Cuba. 
These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  test  ban  treaty  contains  an  abroga- 
tion cUuse  with  a  60-day  noUce  provision, 
caste  doubt  on  ite  strength.  And  there  wiU 
be  concern,  too,  over  the  fact  that  Prance 
and  Red  China,  which  are  developing  nuclear 
forces,  are  not  signatories  to  the  pact.  How 
much  nuclear  progrees  could  Russia  score  by 
studying  teste  conducted  under  Red  Chinese 
auspices? 

But  to  acknowledge  weakness  in  the  test 
ban  treaty  is  not  to  detract  from  ite  value  as 
the  first  step  toward  more  amicable  relations 
between  the  West  and  the  Communist  bloc. 
It  marks  a  new  spirit  of  good  vein  that  may 
nurture  far  more  concrete  contributions  to 
one ^83  * 


peace.  Prime  Minister  Maemillan  accurately 
appraised  the  treaty  when  he  suggeeted  to  the 
House  of  CommoxiB  "that  we  regard  this  not 
as  something  in  Itself,  but  as  a  step  to  some- 
thing very  yaluable." 

(Prom    the    Racln«    (Wis.)    Journal-Times, 

July  26,  1963] 

Am  Elf  ooxnuonra  Vast  Siwp 

A  major  breakthrough  in  international 
relations,  perhape  the  most  significant  single 
point  of  depso-ture  since  World  War  n,  came 
in  Moscow  Thursday  with  the  completion 
of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  involving  the 
three  major  nuclei  lowers,  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  treaty  is  significant  for  what  it  ac- 
tuaUy  does — ^protecting  the  atmosphere  of 
the  world  from  further  poUution  and  signifi- 
cantly slowing  down  the  international  arms 
race. 

It  is  more  important  for  what  it  means  to 
the  near  future  of  East-West  relations — a 
first  significant  step  toward  a  relationship 
between  the  European  Communist  bloc  and 
-the  Western  Powers  that  will  permit  them, 
at  least,  to  compete  without  the  fei^  of 
precipitating  nuclear  vrar  and  mutual  de- 
struction.       , 

The  test  ban  talks,  according  to  the  com- 
munique issued  at  their  termination,  in- 
cluded far  more  than  the  discussion  of  the 
pointe  covered  in  the  treaty.  They  included 
discussion  of  a  nonaggression  pact  between 
the  NATO  nations  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
nations  (the  Commiuiist  govsmmente). 
These  discussions  win  now  be  carried  back 
to  all  the  signatories  of  both  international 
blocs.  Thus,  the  test  ban  treaty  has  already 
produced  something  in  the  way  of  interna- 
tional agreement  beyond  ite  own  scope. 

The  treaty  must  come,  within  a  few  weeks, 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
ite  ratification,  and  Senate  leaders  appear 
confident  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  wiU  agree. 

There  have  already  been  objections  to  the 
treaty  in  general  and  in  certain  particulars. 
General  opposition  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  conservative  Senators  of  both  parties 
who  have  long  since  indicated  that  they 
would  rather  fight  Russia  than  live  in  the 
same  world  with  her.  We  do  not  bdleve 
they  constitute  a  significant  segment  of  the 
Senate. 

More  particular  objections  win  slso  come 
forth.  Already,  some  Senators  have  ques- 
tioned the  treaty  provision  jjermlttlng  the 
signatory  nations  to  abrogate  the  treaty 
(that  is.  resume  testing)  If  a  fourth  power 
engages  in  testing.  This  means  that  the 
United  Stetes  could  resume  testing  if  China 
starte.  and  the  U.SS11.  would  be  fteed  from 
the  test  ban  provisions  if  Prance  shoiild 
engage  In  further  testing. 

The  only  answer  to  that  objection  is  that 
we  mxist  take  that  hurdle  when  we  come  to 
it.  The  fact  is  that  neither  China  nor 
Prance  are  testing  at  the  present  moment. 
All  the  signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  must 
take  whatever  measures  are  available  to 
them  to  prevent  these  nations  from  going 
further  in  the  nuclear  race.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  treaty  is  that  it  Is  banning 
further  testing  by  the  three  nations  which 
have  nuclear  weapons  and  are  capable  of 
testing  them — or  using  them. 

The  treaty  omite  reference  to  underground 
tostlng — in  effect,  permlte  ite  continuance — 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  long  months  of 
dlscxxssion  at  Geneva  showed  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  type  of 
testing  that  necessitated  international  in- 
spection for  enforcement;  the  United  States 
insisted  on  inspection  and  the  Soviet  Union 
absolutely  balked  at  it,  so  the-*foscow  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  in  the  area  of  what 
could  be  done  rather  than  what  could  not 
be  done.  Second,  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions do  not  present  the  same  kind  of  a 
threat  to  health  and  safety  of  whole  popula- 
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tions.  There  Is  a  humanitarian  reason  for 
banning  environmental  teste,  but  only  a 
miUtary  reason  for  banning  underground 
teste. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  Moaoow  con- 
ference was.  in  the  words  of  ths  com- 
munique, "an  important  first  step  toward 
the  reduction  of  international  tensions  and 
the  strengthening  of  peace." 

We  would  expect  the  posiUve  cooperation 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  that  basis  alone. 

[From  the  Jamestown  (N.T.)  Post-Joomal. 
July  27,  1963] 

SOMX   GaIKS   Df  NUCLIAS   TlHST  BaW 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  agreement 
reached  by  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
United  States.  Britain,  and  RussU  in  ses- 
sions held  in  Moscow  over  a  period  of  several 
days  may  be  welcomed  as  a  step  forward. 

But  it  falls  far  short  of  hrln^^ng  an  end 
to  aU  teste.  The  ban  appUes  to  teste  in  the 
air,  spax»  and  under  water,  but  leaves  Soviet 
Russia  free  to  continue  experimente  tudar- 
ground.  That  Russia  wiU  continue  such 
teste,  there  woiUd  appear  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt  in  view  of  the  fact  it  adamantly  re- 
fused to  sign  a  pact  that  would  authorlaa 
on-site  in^Mcttons  to  giuud  against  chmt 
ing. 

Even  though  Sovtet  Riissia  succe«fuUy 
resisted  the  demands  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  Britain  for  an  aU-out  ban,  ini^^ndlng 
xmdergroxmd  teste,  the  treaty,  if  Moscow 
actually  compUes  with  it.  wiU  eliminate  the 
awfiU  menace  of  radioactive  faUout  from 
teste  la  the  air  conducted  by  the  three 
powers.  But  the  pact  has  no  hinrfing  foroe 
on  France,  which  has  made  clear  it  wiU  con- 
tinue ite  teete,  nor  on  Red  China  which  may 
be  eiqjected  to  engage  in  such  experimente 
whenever  it  Is  ready. 

Moreover,  it  contains  a  revocatloo  clause 
providing  that  each  of  the  signatory  nations 
may  withdraw  from  the  treaty  if  It  tlerlrtes 
that  extraordinary  evente  have  Jeopaidlaed 
the  supreme  interest  of  the  country.  That, 
of  course,  would  be  seized  upon  by  the  men 
in  the  KremUn  if  they  decided  to  resume 
teste. 

The  treaty  will  have  no  binding  force  on 
the  Uhited  States  untU  it  has  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
entire  membership.  Dtapatchea  from  Wash- 
ingtcu  foreeast  a  stormy  debate  when  the 
pact  is  submitted  by  President  Kennedy  for 
approvaL  Some  influential  Smators  of  both 
parties  have  already  made  it  clear  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  concessions  made  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Aver«U  Harrlman 
and  Viscoimt  Hallsham.  the  BriUdi  negoti- 
ator. It  should  not  be  nuMie  a  partisan 
lss\M,  and  it  seems  unlikely  it  wiU  be. 

While  it  would  be  risky  to  foreeast  action 
by  the  SMute.  it  wiU  not  be  surprising  if  the 
Kennedy  administration  should  muster  the 
required  two-thirds  votes  on  the  ground 
that  even  a  limited  ban  removing  the  <;^»«gyr 
of  radioactive  faUout  as  far  as  the  three 
major  nuclear  powers  are  concerned  is  a  long 
step  toward  an  eventxial  ending  of  aU 
nuclear  teete. 

There,  also.  Is  another  major  factor  to  be 
considered.  The  United  States  has  been 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
making  teste  Much  of  it  would  be  saved  if 
the  test  ban  accord  goes  into  effect  and 
Soviet  Russia  compllsa  with  ite  terms. 

(Ftom  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  July  96. 1968  ] 
BHooumAonre  Bntmawa 
The  beginning  of  a  new  phase  of  East- 
West  relattons  occtirred  in  Moscow  on  Thurs- 
day.   Perhaps  it  is  only  a  beginning;  thare 
may  be  no  second  step.    Nevartheleas  It  Is 
the  most  promising  breakthrough  la  the  odd 
war  so  far.    It  sigiUfies  the  first  Russian  will- 
ingness to  negotUte  serloudy  with  the  West 
since  the  Austrian  agreement. 
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Khru  ihcher  Is  probably  mo- 
ipsh  reasons  due  mainly 


because  of  his  s|dit  with  Red  China.  Also 
true,  he  probably  wants  time  to  mend  his 
political  fences  at  home  and  booat  Russia's 
economic  health  by  raising  the  Soviet  stand- 
ard of  living.  But  even  if  tbeee  were  his 
sole  motives  the  treaty  ban  is  justified  for  It 
eartalnly  should  not  mean  that  Its  adoption 
would  push  us  closer  to  war.  The  stark 
truth  of  continued  nuclear  testing  is  that  all 
of  himianlty  could  be  harmed  by  too  much 
nuclear  debris  in  the  air — radioactive  fall- 
out.   Even  a  paxue  In  testing  Is  helpful. 

The  encouraging  development  In  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  Is  that  the  way  has  been 
opened  tar  further  measures  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. It  doee  not  mean  that  Khru- 
shchev has  scuttled  his  dream  of  world  com- 
munism and  has  stiddenly  become  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  West.  But  it  may  mean 
that  Khrushchev  ts  sincere  in  his  belief  that 
a  great  nuclear  war  would  leave  nothing  for 
the  victor.  It  may  mean  that  he  spoke  his 
convictions  recently  when  he  warned  the 
Red  Chinese  that  in  event  of  a  nuclear  war 
"the  living  might  envy  the  dead." 

(Prom  the  Pittsfleld  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Kagle, 
July  ae.  1963 1 

A  HuToafu:  Paax  Snr 

Initialing  of  the  three-power  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  In 
space,  and  under  water  is  a  historic  occasion 
that  raises  large  hopea  for  the  future. 

Aa  the  first  substantial  step  toward  har- 
nessing nuclear  destructlveness  since  the  first 
bomb  was  dropped  18  years  ago,  the  treaty 
slows  to  a  crawl  a  nuclear  arms  race  that  has 
threatened  to  rocket  out  of  contn^  and 
plunge  the  world  into  disaster.  It  greatly 
reduces  the  immediate  dangers  of  the  con- 
tinuing arms  rivalry. 

At  the  same  time.,  the  agreement  virtually 
eraaea  the  threat  of  more  worldwide  radio- 
active fallout  in  the  dose  future.  Fallout 
omitaminatlon.  now  at  record  highs  in  the 
^New  York  area,  will  not  be  Increaaed  by  the 
big  Soviet.  AniMlean.  and  British  bombs  that 
have  cauaed  moat  of  the  trouble  so  far. 

Most  Important  of  all.  the  treaty  demon- 
stratea  that  Idec^oglcal  foea  like  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Soviet  Vnl<m  can  come  to 
agreement  where  their  vital  Interests  are 
parallel.  It  proves  to  doubters  like  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  tluit  coexistence  works.  It 
thus  polnta  the  way  for  other  Bast-West 
arma-control  pacts  and  provldea  a  breathing 
spell  during  which  they  can  be  negotiated. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  treaty 
is  an  Ideal  document  assuring  peace  in  our 
time.  It  is  a  llmtted.  agreement  with  some 
worriaome  loopholes.  Principal  of  these  is 
the  so-called  "abrogation  clause"  tmder 
which  any  one  of  the  three  countriea  can 
withdraw  from  the  treaty  if  It  decides  that 
"extraordinary  events'*  have  Jeopardised  its 
supreme  interests.  That  is.  if  the  Soviet 
Unkm  decides  that  Ptench  nuclear  testing  is 
a  threat,  or  if  the  United  States  decides  that 
Chinese  nuclear  testing  is  a  threat,  either 
can  abrogate  thjB  treaty  and  resume  testing 
on  its  own.  Inaamuch  as  Prance  evinces  a 
determination  to  continue  testing  its  atom 
bomb,  and  China  is  reportedly  on  the  verge  of 
testing,  this  is  a  real  poealbility. 

Another  weakness  of  the  pact  is  that  It 
contains  no  provision  for  an  experimental 
inspection  program  and  international  control 
agency  for  underground  teats,  with  under- 
ground tests  still  permitted,  it  is  conceivable 
that  feara  that  one  nation  may  be  forging 
ahead  will  lead  to  pressures  for  renouncing 
the  entire  treaty.  A  total  ban  on  nuclear 
testing  U  still  something  to  be  worked  out, 
along  with  other  arms-control  measures. 

Whether  they  will  be  worked  out  before  a 
major  war  ensues,  no  one  can  say  for  sure. 
But  it  ts  certain  that  Initialing  of  the  test- 
ban  treaty  yeatarday  in  Moacow  offers  more 
hope  for  peace  than  the  world  has  dared  to 
entertain  in  many  lotng  years. 


[Prom     the     Bloomlngton     (Ind.)     Herald- 
Telephone,  July  25,  IMS] 

PuBSLT  A  MATrca  or  BooNOaaca 

There  are  two  waya  in  which  the  average 
citizens  can  react  to  the  talks  in  Moscow  on 
a  test  ban  treaty. 

The  first,  an  Instinctive  reaction,'  is  "Ho, 
hum,  here  we  go  again." 

The  second  reaction  can  be  one  of  re- 
strained excitement  over  the  very  possibility 
that  President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev have  actually  decided  to  put  an  end 
to  mankind's  daffy  race  toward  incineration. 

This  Is  not  to  assume  that  the  two  world 
leaders  who  have  their  finger  on  the  trigger 
for  the  nuclear  bomb  have  undergone  a 
spiritual  experience  which  has  turned  them 
into  peace  mongers. 

Instead,  the  rlalng  hope  for  some  better 
understanding  betwwn  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  baaed  on  the 
prentise  that  the  two  leaders  in  the  cold  vrar 
are  like  a  couple  of  rakes  who  have  decided 
that  it  costs  too  much  to  keep  up  the  wild 
pace. 

TUce  a  few  figurea  from  the  U^S.  budget 
and  you  get  the  Idea. 

In  flacal  1064  thla  coimtry  plans  to  spend 
•1,262  million  on  medical  and  health 
research. 

Sounds  pretty  good.  Our  public  expendi- 
ture on  this  wholesome  project  of  bettering 
human  life  has  been  increaaing  annually, 
from  8833  million  In  1962  and  81,072  mlUion 
In  1963. 

But  hold.  Take  a  look  at  another  section 
of  the  budget,  and  aee  what  we  spend  for 
"kill  and  overkill."  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  and  better  methods  of  exter- 
minating the  hiunan  race. 

In  1964,  reaearch  and  development  for 
defense  ("kill  and  overkill")  wUl  amount  to 
87,663300,000.  In  other  vrards.  we  are  going 
to  spend  six  times  aa  much  studying  how  to 
destroy  life  as  how  to  preaerve  it. 

These  expenditures  for  studying  about 
"kUl  and  overklU"  Ukewlae  have  been  ex- 
panding. In  1962  they  totaled  86.780,700.000 
and  in  1963  87.088.900.000. 

The  future  calls  for  more  and  more 
research.  The  refinements  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons call  for  refinements  in  defense,  new  dis- 
coveries in  offense.  In  a  never-ending 
merry-go-round. 

The  money  la  only  part  of  the  wasteful 
process,  as  some  of  oxir  most  studioiis  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  assert. 

The  expenditure  of  10  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  on  defense  means  that  the 
arts  of  war  are  sucking  up  the  beat  intellec- 
tual talent  in  the  scientific  fields.  Men 
whose  brains  could  be  lengthening  life  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  how  to  shorten  the 
lives  of  our  enemies. 

The  same  process  is  going  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "hard  line" 
of  the  United  States,  developed  as  a  patriotic 
motif  by  the  late  John  Poster  Dulles,  was 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  collapse  under  the  economic 
burden  of  armaments  before  our  own  mature 
economy  began  to  feel  serlotis  stress. 

Some  well-trained  minds.  In  scattered 
comers  of  Washington,  like  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  In  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  foundation-financed  Peace  Research 
Institute  founded  in  1961  by  former  Ambas- 
sador James  J.  Wadsworth,  have  been  study- 
ing the  implications  of  the  arms  race. 

And  these  studies  seem  now  to  have  gained 
at  least  a  temporary  ascendency  over  the 
alariuns  of  the  weapons  groups  in  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  proponents  of  bigger  and  bet- 
ter nuclear  devices  in  the  Atomic  Knargy 
Commission  and  elsewhere. 

The  growing  economic  bunlen  of  wei^Mns 
development,  plus  the  danger  of  nuclear 
"prdllferatlon"  (already  real  (or  ns  in 
Prance  and  for  the  Soviet  Uhlon  in  China) 
have  apparently  brought  President  Kennedy 
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and  Premier  Khmshchev  closer  than  they 
have  ever  been  to  what  dlplomata  call  a 
"detente,"  or  relaxation  of  tensions.  The 
next  couple  of  weeks  will  tell. 

(Prom  the  Paterson   (NJ.)    News,  July  26, 

1963] 

A  Staxt  Towaio  Woaut  Pbacb 

History  was  written  yesterday  when  three 

great   nuclear   powers— the   United   Statea, 

England,   and   Russia — Initialed   the   treaty 

btmning^uclear  tests  in  the  air,  outer  space. 

and  under  water. 

Underground  testing  U  not  affected  by  the 
treaty,  since  this  Involved  a  condition  the 
Soviet  would  not  agree  to  because  it  feared 
inspection  might  lead  to  surveillance  in  So- 
viet land  which  the  Reds  call  espionage.  We 
m '  ght  add :  Look  who's  talking. 
1^  is  on  this  latter  phase  that  a  break  may 
come  in  this  country's  solid  front.  Senator 
Babbt  OoLowATsa  gave  a  hint  of  the  oppoal- 
tlon  which  will  arise  in  Congress.  He  maln- 
c  tains  we  yielded  to  the  Russians  on  the  moat 
lmp<Hrtant  point  in  all  the  negotiations. 

The  Moecow  agreonent  came  after  a 
diplomatic  txig-of-war  lasting  almost  since 
the  atomic  age  began. 

Before  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  achieved  this  understanding, 
^their  negotiators  piled  up  mountains  of 
words  at  United  Nations  headquarters  and 
in  Geneva,  Waahlngton,  London,  and  Moa- 
cow. 

Over  and  over  again  the  negotiaton 
wrestled  with  this  problem.  Sometimes 
they  took  a  few  steps  on  the  road  to  agree- 
ment.   Then  months  went  by  in  deadlock. 

Geneva,  where  moet  of  the  maneuvering 
for  the  past  6  years  took  place,  became  a 
second  home  to  test  ban  experts  for  the 
three  countries.  ^ 

In  the  end  the  experts  themselves  foiight 
to  keep  from  becoming  dissy  and  out  of 
touch  with  reaUty.  Some  gave  the  impres- 
sions they  had  almost  lost  sight  of  the  goal. 
For  them  the  negotiations  had  become  a  way 
of  life.    ^ 

And  in  the  end  the  three  powers  settled 
for  half  a  loaf  rather  than  none.  They 
agreed  to  end  testing  everywhere  except  un- 
d?rgro\md,  where  cheating  ts  most  difficult 
to  detect  without  Inspection. 

Tet,  limited  agreement  and  all.  It  la  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing,  most  diplomats  agree. 
The  Moscow  understanding,  in  their  view, 
represents  the  most  hopeful  Bast-Weet  ac- 
cord since  1945. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  origlxudly 
wanted  170  to  180  international  control  poets 
scattered  throughout  the  world  and  inter- 
national Inspection  teams  to  go  to  the  site 
of  suspicious  disturbances.  But  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  have  this,  saying  the  Weat 
was  reaUy  trying  to  plant  apies  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  talks  were  conducted  during  a  volun- 
tary mwatorium  on  testing  by  the  three 
powers.  They  were  blasted  when  the  Rus- 
sians on  September  1.  1961,  began  a  series  of 
around  40  teste,  including  1  of  over  50 
megatons. 

The  Moscow  talks  with  new  negotiators 
for  the  West— W.  Avereli  Harrlman  for  the 
United    States,    and    Lord     HAnnham     for 
..     Britain — simplified  the  problem  by  putting 
/      the  underground  test  question  aside. 
'  The  teste  In  the  other  envlronmcnto,  which 

the  Moecow  accord  prohlblta.  are  the  onea 
which  would  cause  health  hasards  and  pro- 
duce genetic  damage. 

If  thU  treaty  operatea  without  breach.  It 
could  be  meaningful  for  the  world.  We  can 
hope  and  i»tky— and  keep  our  fingers  eroaaed. 

fProm  the  Minneapcdis    (Minn.)    star 

July  26,  1968] 

KAST-Waar  Pact  at  Last 

InltUllng  of  a  nuclaar  teat  ban  treaty  by 

United  States,  British,  and  Soviet  negotu- 


tora  la  a  significant  development  in  Bast- 
Waat  relations.  Conoaivably,  it  oould  be  the 
big  turning  point  In  tha  oold  war. 

Premier  Khmahchar  wanted  to  tie  the 
agreement  to  a  non aggression  pact  between 
the  NATO  and  Waraaw  powara.  Tha  United 
States  resisted  this  plsA  because  it  would 
mean  the  recognition  of  Bast  Germany  aa  a 
separata  sovereign  state  and  woxUd  add  stat- 
ure to  the  whole  satellite  setup. 

That  Khrushehev  gave  way— though  he 
probably  hopea  to  get  the  NATO-Waiaaw 
treaty  later — seems  to  indicate  a  real  dealre 
for  new  working  arrangonento  vrith  the 
democratic  world  at  a  time  when  Bussla- 
Red  Chlneee  relationships  are  deteriorating. 

Red  China  now  may  try  to  show  Ita  inde- 
pendence of  Moscow  and  prove  Ito  point 
about  the  neceeslty  of  aggressive  action  by 
new  moves  in  southeast  Asia.  The  United 
States  already  has  recog^ilsed  that  posslblUty 
with  word  that  aggression  there  will  be  met 
with  force.  But  whatever  Pelplng  decides 
in  that  direction,  it  almost  certainly  will 
be  done  without  any  cooperation  from  Moa- 
cow. 

There  are  many  warnings  about  a  cautious 
approach  to  the  new  deal  with  the  Kr^ilin— 
voiced  by  the  national  commander  odFS^ 
American  Legion  on  his  visit  to  Minneapolis, 
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ators  and  Congressmen. 

Bxperience  teachea  that  the  Soviet  dicta- 
torship may  change  course  suddenly.  Tet 
some  years  ago  it  finally  agreed  to  a  peace 
treaty  for  Austria  and  haa  lived  up  to  the 
bargain.  Tlie  test  ban  treaty  can  be  far 
more  important,  in  itaelf  and  aa  a  aignal  of 
other  peacemaking  adjustmente. 

Isn't  that  what  the  free  v^cvld  has  been 
praying  for? 

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Glolw, 

July  29, 1968] 

"Two  BaanfNZNoa 

The  treaty  ibnltlng  nuclear  teste  came 
2  days  before  the  10th  aimiversary  of  the 
Korean  armistice.  Both  evento  marked  sig- 
nificant steps.  The  Moscow  pact  demon- 
atrated  that  great  powers  could  make  a  ba- 
ginnlhg  toward  bringing  atomle  energy  un- 
der control.  In  Korea  a  United  NaUpiiB 
army  compelled  an  aggreasor  to  at^lTlMfuce 
at  his  aggreasion's  starting  point,  without 
conceding  him  any  political  rewards. 

Both  successes  were  limited.  Tlie  Moacow 
treaty  reduced  no  armamento;  neither  did 
it  cover  nonalgnatortes  nor  underground 
teato.  The  Panmunjom  armlatioe  haa  not 
wholly  prevented  sucoeasful  aggreasion,  di- 
rect and  indirect — by  aubversion.  But  it 
haa  ahown  what  can  be  done. 

The  decade  between  these  two  eventa  re- 
veals how  slow,  painful  and  dangeroua  is 
the  business  of  substituting  peaceful  proc- 
essea  tot  war.  Humanity  now  has  weapona 
capable  of  destroying  itself,  and  also,  as 
Carleton  Coon  noted  in  "The  Story  of  Man." 
"the  biological  equipment  of  the  hunter." 
The  future,  obviously,  is  far  from  certain, 
but  at  least  beginnings  have  been  made. 

(Prom    the   Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune, 

July  29.  1963] 

JF.K.  ON  TBS  Iter  Bam 

The  mood  in  which  the  Prealdent  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  Friday  night  on  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement  with  Russia  was 
one  of  carefully  restrained  optimism. 

"This  treaty,"  he  aaid.  "is  not  the  millen- 
nium." He  did  not  claim  that  it  would  "re- 
solve all  oonfllcta,  or  cauae  the  Oommimisto 
to  forgo  their  ambltlona.  or  eliminate  the 
dangora  of  war."  He  saw  the  agreement, 
rather,  as  "an  Important  first  step — a  step 
toward  peace — a  step  tovrard  reason,  a  step 
iaway  f^om  war." 

We  ballava  that  ifr.  Kennedy  made  a 
strong  caae  for  the  test  ban  treaty  and  Ite 


ratification  by  the  Senate.  We  agree  with 
him  that  any  rlaka  Inherent  in  the  agraa- 
ment are  outweighed  by  the  rlaka  of  unre- 
atrieted  teating. 

The  Preaident'a  list  of  beneflto  promised  to 
tAie  world  by  thlk  proposed  ban  on  all  nu- 
clear teste  in  the  atmoa|riMre,  In  outer  space 
and  underwater  was  an  impressive  one: 

First,  it  holds  fcnth  tha  hope  of  reduced 
world  tenaiona  and  broader  areaa  of  agree- 
ment. ^ 

Seocmd,  it  U  a  atep  toward  freeing  the 
world  from  the  feara  and  dangera  of  radio- 
active fallout. 

TTiird,  It  may  help  to  prevent  the  qiread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  not  now  hav- 
ing them. 

Fourth,  it  may  strengthen  the  United 
States'  security  far  more  than  would  the 
contlntution  of  imrestrieted  teating. 

In  addition  to  reciting  such  potential 
benefite  the  Prealdent  offered  the  Nation  two 
important  reassuranoea.  " 

^^  The  treaty,  he  said,  is  not  conditioned  on 
"any  other  matter,"  nor  was  an  agreement 
reached  on  any  other  subject  in  the  Moaoow 
talks.  Here  there  U  an  oblique  appeal  for 
the  confidence  of  thoee  Senators — or  any 
Americans  for  that  matter — who  may  fear 
.that   some   secret   underatandlnga   are   at- 


Mr.  Kennedy  alao  emphasised  the  impor- 
tance of  the  treaty  provialon  which  would 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  the  aignatorlea 
after  3  month'a  advance  notice.  If  evento 
should  endanger  otu*  supreme  intereato,  and 
it  became  plain  that  those  Intereate  would 
be  well  aerved  by  our  withdrawal,  the  eacape 
door  would  be  open.  Our  right  to  aelf -de- 
fense would  not  In  any  way  be  JeopanUaed 

We  are  convinced  that  the  beat  intsreata 
of  the  Nation  would  be  served  by  the  rati- 
fication of  thla  treaty.  The  horrota  of  nu- 
clear war  which  the  Praaidant  deaertbed 
weigh  heavily  upon  the  world.  In  thif  agraa- 
ment tha«  la  aome  measure  of  hopa-4f  no 
firm  guarantee— that  we  may  yet  eeeape 
those  horrors. 

(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Herald  Trtbuna. 

July  98,  1968] 

Trx  Omns  la  Pabtlt  Bottud 

One  of  tha  aenior  knlghto  of  Pnaideat 
Kennedy's  roundtobla  has  been  partially 
successful  In  carrying  out  hia  aasignment: 
to  storm  the  Kremlin  for  trees  and,  within 
a  period  of  10  days,  to  bottle  the  evil  nu- 
clear genie  which  has  been  haunting  a  wor- 
ried world. 

Avereli  Harrlman.  exactiy  10  days  after 
the  opening  of  negotiations  with  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  »"«tial»d  a  traaty  in 
Moscow  yesterday  which  did  not  entirely  re- 
capture the  genie  but  at  least  got  the  head 
and  part  of  the  body  back  into  the  bottle. 

What  kind  of  a  creature  Is  Mr.  Harrlman 
bringing  back  from  Moscow?  Bven  before 
the  treaty  was  initialed,  one  Senator  Joy- 
fuUy  predicted  that  it  could  be  a  turning 
point  in  Soviet-American  relations.  Others 
warned  of  a  sinister  Soviet  trap. 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  the  object 
in  the  botUe  to  that  nelthar  Prealdent  Ken- 
nedy, nor  hto  emissary,  nor  anyone  else  in 
the  outside  world  knows  exactly  what  it  to. 
And  we  shall  not  know  xmtll  the  Sovtet 
Union  to  put  through  a  ceriee  of  specific  teete 
on  specific  international  laaoea. 

Thm  treaty  may  mean  aomethtng  or  It 
may  mean  nothing.  Aa  it  stands  it  may  ba 
reduced    to    thto    atanple    atatement:    The 


It  Union 
inaU 


United  States.  Britain,  and  the 
win  temporarily  suspend  nuclear  . 
areas  except  under  ground  as  an 
of  a  desire  to  Improve  Bast-West 

and  negotiate  a  settiement  of  on. , 

differences.    We  are  ready  to  diaeuss  tout  wa 
are  not  bound  to  ccmelude  a  nonai 
pact  between  the  NATO  and  Uie 
Pact  countrli 


y 
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endangering  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Senate.  The  Senator*  IWTe  the  duty 
to  advlee  the  Preeldent  on  tieatlea.  and  fxiU 
discussion  is  in  order;  but  we  hope  consent 
wttl  be  fortbeoulng  without  undue  delay. 

tbn  draft  of  the  ttaaty  Initialed  Thursday 
la  eeeeatlally  what  the  Utilted  Statee  and 
Britain  propoaed  to  Ruesia  many  months  ago. 
To  reptHMate  it  would  be  far  more  damaging 
to  the  United  States  than  any  foreeeeable 
consequences  of  the  treaty  itself.    *■ 

Objections  are  poeaible  onrbither  of  two 
grounds:  That  it  doee  not  go  far  enough,  in 
that  it  WIU  etui  permit  undcirground  testing. 
or  that  K  goee  too  far  in  reatrtcttng  U.S.  tests 
of  laige-yleld  weapons  where  tite  Russians 
auiy  be  ahead.  ^ 

R  diould  be  apparent  from  the^engthy 
negotiations  on  thia  issue  that  no  tr«&kty  wUl 
be  perfect.  No  agreement  on  underground 
tenting  la  poeaible  aa  long  as  RussU  regards 
Inspeetloa  aa  a  form  of  spying.  lioreoTer. 
setting  up  machinery  for  ferreting  out  sus- 
pected cheating  on  tniderground  teats  has 
proved  so  eomplar  that  many  VB.  experts 
alao  despair  of  making  It  work. 

There  can  never  be  a  complete  answer  to 
thooe  who  oppoee  any  reatrtetlons  whatever 
on  nuclear  testing,  or  thoae  who  proteat  that 
the  saf eguarda  against  cheating  are  not  btm- 
dad.  Ooneeivably.  bigger  or  better  weapons 
ooold  be  developed  with  continued  teaUng. 
and  It  Is  theoretically  poeeible  for  the  Bus- 
slana  to  set  off  a  blaat  behind  the  moon 
that  we  eould  not  detect. 

We  are  told  that  our  preeent  nuclear  wcap- 
one  will  be  obaolete  in  a  few  yeare  unless 
teets  continue.  But  in  an  age  when  ttrtetiwg 
weapona  have  the  potential  of  destroying 
all  life  on  earth,  and  when  "ovet^lU"  Is  de- 
bated as  a  eerloue  problem.  w«  find  it  hard 
to  credit  the  argument  of  poeeible  obeolee- 
eence. 

Detection  of  atomic  blasta  in  the  air.  In 
space,  or  under  water  is  sufficient  to  Insure 
that  cheating  cotild  be  suooeesful  only  at 
enormoiis  expense — aa  in  the  case  of  behlnd- 
the-moon  teeting.  Tet  it  Is  agreed  that  test- 
ing has  already  psssed  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returaa.  Bach  test  brings  less  in  the 
way  of  new  results.  The  incentive  for  cheat- 
lag  would  seem  to  be  small. 

Any  treaty  must  test  to  aome  degree  on 
trust.  Oraated  ^^t  the  Buseians  have 
earned  a  minimaT^  degree  of  trust  in  our 
relations  with  them,  a  start  haa  to  be  made 
somewhere,  sopietlme.  If  a  disastrous  eolll- 
sloB  la  to  be  avoided. 

The  draft  treaty  suiireeBes  the  hope  that 
this  Is  but  the  Itarst  step  toward  en<bng  the 
arma  race,  and  tba  eommnnlque  from  Moa- 
cow  apeafca  of  "otMv  questloiia  of  mutual 
Intereat"  to  be  diaeluaed  later.  We  retain 
the  hope  that  It  doea  viark  a  turning  point. 
There  la  a  long  way  \o  go.  but  this  could 
be  a  good  beginning,    a 

(Rom  the  Cleveland  (O9I0)  Frees  and  News, 

July  37.  1M8I 

"Odb  Cwnjiaaw  Haw  No  Lobbt** 

President  Kennedy  put  the  fun  preetlge  of 
his  administration  bade  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  last  night  In  aa  addrees  which 
should  rank  among  the  moet  eloquent  of  his 


While  turning  hla  persuasive  powers  on  the 
Senate,  where  a  two^thirda  majority  vote  Is 
rwitilred  for  ratification,  he  alao  appealed 
for  support  from  the  raak  aad  file  of  dtl- 
aena  aad  ftcm  an  audience  which  is  world- 
wide. 

Inviting  popular  aid  In  the  decision,  be 
rsmarkad  that  oar  children  and  grandchil- 
dren *niaTe  no  lobby  here  In  Washington." 
And  In  a  atlU  wider  laid  ha  soggeated.  bow- 
badlraetly  and  diplomatieally,  that  other 
iBMy  boip  persuade  Fraaee,  lone  prea 
ent  holdaat  among  tba  foor  nations  be  listed 
by  aaaw  aa  aodear  powers. 

The  Preeldent  obviously  sought  to  avoM 
overstating  bla  eaae.  admitting  aaeret  vtoia- 
tlona  may  be  poaatbia.  emphaalaing  natlona 


cannot  rely  "simply  on  the  good  faith  of 
their  adversariea." 

He  termed  the  treaty  only  a  aman  step,  "a 
shaft  of  light  cut  into  the  darkneaa  in  the 
patient  effort  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union 
to  renounce  aggreesion — in  the  beet  ^Jbterest 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

These  relative  riska  vriU  be  the  subject  of 
hearings  and  debate  in  the  Senate.  The 
Preetdent's  InvlUtlon  to  discussion  and  de- 
bate acroas  the  country  should  be  taken 
seriously.  For  this  is  one  of  the  cruolal  de- 
cisions in  our  national  history. 

Before  Anal  action  is  taken,  every  req>on- 
alble  dtlaaa  should  make  Mmrtlf  fully  In- 
formed and  be  prepared  to  abare  this  ■o»%r»" 
responalblllty  with  the  President  and  Senate. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  (N.T.)  Tlmee, 
JUly  ST.  IMS] 

Thk  Sxnatx  amo  tbx  Tkxatt 

President  Kennedy's  addrees  to  the  Nation 
last  night  effectively  stated  the  case  for 
prompt  UJB.  ratification  <tf  the  tripartite 
partial  nuclear  teat-ban  treaty,  a  move 
which  could  be.  in  hla  worjla,  "the  first 
step"  on  the  long  road  to  a  real  peace. 

The  argumant  over  thia  queetlon  now 
movee  into  the  Senate,  where  we  trust  It  will 
be  decided  afllnnatlvely  and  aoon.  At  least 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
has  already  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
principles  of  the  propoeed  treaty.  Two 
months  ago  34  Senators  under  the  leadership 
of  Senators  Dobo  and  Humphbst  Joined  In 
qxmsorlng  a  reeolutlon  aaking  the  UJB. 
Oovemment  to  offer  the  Soviet  Union 
a  treaty  banning  nuclear  test  explosions  In 
the  atmoepbere  and  under  water. 

This  waa  one  of  the  movee  that  undoubt- 
edly hel]}ed  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
achievement  in  lioeoow  when  representatives 
of  the  United  Statea.  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  reached  their  agreement  this  wiek. 

The  basic  considerations  which  ea«n  Sen- 
ator must  weigh  in  oonalderlng  this  treaty 
point  overwhelmingly  to  the  conclxision  that 
It  would  be  In  the  beet  intareets  of  the 
United  SUtcs  and  the  world  that  it  be  raU- 
fied.  Any  Soviet  test  of  nuclear  weapcms  in 
the  atmoepbere  or  under  water  would  be 
immediately  detectable;  such  a  test  in  re- 
mote space — eay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
moon— might  not  be,  but  it  Is  dilllexilt  to  see 
how  such  a  test  could  do  Moscow  sufficient 
good  to  Jiutify  the  risk  of  being  caught  in 
violation  of  a  treaty. 

The  end  of  above-ground  teatlng  by  the 
signatories  will  terminate  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  radioactive  contamination  of  our 
planet's  environment,  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
of  the  food  we  eat.  and  of  the  water  we 
drink.  The  gain  to  humanity  wlU  be  im- 
mense. Moreover,  it  is  to  the  economic  in- 
terest of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  that  of 
the  United  Statee  to  bring  to  an  end  this 
ultraexpensive  nuclear  arms  race.  Both  of 
us  have  better  usee  for  our  reeouroes. 

The  eecape  clause  of  the  treaty  provides  an 
honorable  exit  for  any  signatory,  including 
the  United  States,  if  future  developoMnts — 
say,  some  sensational  nuclear  weapons  prog- 
ress by  the  Ohlneee  ■  should  alter  the  present 
nuclear  stalemate  aad  require  the  resiimp- 
tlon  of  atmomtherlc  teeting.  Another  major 
concession  to  those  on  both  sides  who  oppoee 
any  test  ban  la  the  non-prohibition  of  un- 
dergroiind  teeting,  which  permlte  further 
development  of  some  aspects  of  nuclear 
armament  technology  and  ccmtinuad  exist- 
ence of  the  reeearch  laboratorlaa  wortlng  in 
this  field. 

Both  the  Klsenhower  and  Kennedy  admin- 
istrations have  been  preasing-  for  precisely 
the  kind  of  partial  test  ban  which  baa  now 
been  reached.  Thm  Senate  can  best  serve  the 
interests  of  our  country  and  of  aU  peoples 
by  ratifying  the  new  treaty,  which  repreeents 
a  historic  agreement  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
a  long-aought  Amerlcaa  goal. 
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(Prom  the  Boaton  (Mass.)  Olobe,  July  37. 
1068] 

SHACKI.Tlte     TBB     DjIMM — "AS     Oms     Hw«t\». 

OAiniLB  Mat  Lnnrr  a  TBouaAMD** 
The  treaty  agreed  upon  at  Moaoow  by  the 
three  great  nuclear  powers  prohibiting  teats 
in  the  air,  in  space,  and  under  water.  Is 
properly  haUed  by  President  Kennedy  as  an 
achievement  of  major  importance,  deeplte 
lU  Umlted  objecUvca. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  18  years  eUpeed 
since  Hiroehlma  an  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  diminish  nuclear  peril  by  international 
agreement,  rot  the  first  time  sinee  1056, 
when  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  was  rati- 
fied, Bussia  and  the  Weet  have  found  a  baais 
for  mutual  accord,  however  narrow,  on  an 
iasue  of  major  international  significance. 

When  this  treaty  is  ratified— and  pros- 
pects Hipear  ezoeUent  that  it  wUl  be  regard- 
leea  of  critical  rumblings  from  some  in  the 
UJB.  Senate — OKiet  of  mankind  vrlU  enjoy 
reeplte  for  aome  time  from  the  baaarda  of 
radloaeUve  faUout,  a  boon  abeent  since  the 
nuclear  race  began. 

It  would  be  rash  not  to  reeogniae  that  this 
is  a  strictly  limited  pact.  One  leg  of  the 
djinn  la  to  be  powerfnUy  shackled;  but  the 
evU  genii  has  not  yet  been  thnist  back  into 
the  bottle  of  safety. 

Underground  teets  are  to  continue  on  both 
Bides.  Ftance,  determined  to  go  her  own  way, 
will  press  her  development  of  the  we^Mns 
of  temu-.  Communist  China,  temporarily 
disabled  by  economic  and  other  drawbacks, 
win  undoubtedly  foUow  suit,  when  and  as 
she  finds  the  means  to  do  so. 

In  sum:  though  the  cold  war  Is  momen- 
tarUy  eased  it  U  in  no  sense  ended.  WhUe  it 
persists  so  will  the  potential  of  major  disas- 
ter for  humanity  In  the  nuclear  deterrent. 
Tet  the  terms  of  this  treaty  look  beyond  the 
immediate  problem  facing  its  negotiatora. 
In  addition  to  proposing  to  halt  three  typee 
of  nuclear  testing  themselves,  it  seeks  to 
achieve  nuclear  slowdown  wherever  else  that 
may  be  poeaible. 

The  clauees  that  bind  all  three  to  block 
proliferation  of  nttdear  weapons,  and  to  re- 
frain from  giving  advice,  ntidear  know-how. 
or  nuclear  materials  to  any  other  govern- 
ment, deserve  especial  notice. 

That  pledge  not  only  charts  a  broad  policy 
for  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Americas.  Most 
pointedly  it  seeks  to  allay  concern  here  and 
abroad  about  Oermanyli  poaslble  future  re- 
course to  weapons  of  this  kind.  Tktm  Weat 
Oerman  VMeral  BepubUc  has  itself  already 
forsworn  any  such  aspiration  in  Ita  treatiee 
with  the  Weet.  The  new  treaty  pledge 
would  diminish  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
and  Surope'S  nlghtmaree. 

FlnaUy.  by  agreeing  to  discusa  later  the 
poeslbUltiee  of  some  kind  of  nonagreealon 
pact  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  aUi- 
ance,  the  negotiators  have  left  the  door  ajar 
for  the  futitfe. 

That  is  the  course  of  wisdom.  Such  a 
proposal,  provided  the  basic  intereete  of  the 
West,  espedaUy  those  of  their  West  Oerman 
partner  are  adequately  safeguarded,  should 
not  be  impoeslble.  It  would  conform  with 
the  pledges  given  by  all  three  of  these  powers 
sunder  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  could 
also  well  serve  the  hard  realitlee  of  today's 
Burofw. 

Unclb  DuBurr. 

(From   the    Washington    (D.C.)    Star    July 
38,10831 
A  Call  voa  Hklp 
The  President's  comments  on  the  teet  ban 
agreement  were  not  addressed  exclusively  to 
the  Senate,  which  must  ratify  it.     He  was 
also  i4>peallng  directly  to  the  people  of  the 
United   Statea— in  a  sense,   perhaps,  going 
over  the  Senate's  head  in  the  course  of  hlsw 
can  for  help.    If  so,  there  was  nothing  wrona^ 
with  this. 
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pilea,  stop  the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ona  or  reatrict  their  use  in  event  of  war. 
StiU,  it  is  a  step  which  should  be  taken,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  Chlneee  proverb  which 
the  President  recited:  "A  journey  of  a  thou- 
aand  mllee  must  begin  with  a  single  step." 
The  outlook  for  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment U  good.  That  it  win  be  attacked,  how- 
ever. Is  certain..  One  line  of  attack  la  likely 
to  be  directed  to  the  poesibiUty  that  tests 
might  be  made  far  out  In  space  and  thtis  go 
undetected.  Mr.  Kennedy  anticipated  this 
and  undertook  to  meet  it  with  two  mi^in 
argtunents.  First,  he  said,  we  already  have 
the  capability  to  construct  a  system  of  ob- 
servation that  would  make  such  tests  almost 
impossible  to  conceal.  Second,  the  risk  of 
cheating  in  outer  space  must  be  weighed 
against  the  risk  of  rejecting  this  agreement, 
with  aU  of  the  consequences  that  could  be 
expected  to  follow. 

Among  theee  are  the  resumption  of  testing 
by  both  the  United  Statee  and  Russia  with 
attending  radioactive  faUout,  the  probable 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  as  other 
countries  aspire  to  join  the  nuclear  "club," 
and.  finany  and  perhape  inevitably  at  the 
end  of  thia  road,  a  nuclear  war — touched  off 
by  accident,  deaign,  or  sheer  madnees. 

The  Preeldent  spoke  of  such  a  war  in  chiU- 
Ing  tmns.  "A  fuU-seale  nuclear  exchange 
lasting  lees  than  go  mlnutea."  he  said,  "could 
wipe  out  more  than  900  milUon  Americans, 
Buropeana,  and  Russians,  as  well  as  tmtold 
numbera  elsewhere.  And  the  survivors,  as 
Cbalnaan  Khrushchev  warned,  "would  envy 
the  dead.'  For  they  would  Inherit  a  world 
ao  devastated  by  explosions  and  p^son  and 
fire  that  today  we  cannot  even  conceive  of 
aU  of  its  horrors." 

An  exaggeration?  We  do  not  know,  but 
we  doubt  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, reepectlng  another  prt^maitlon  eet  forth 
by  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  said  that  "tbla  limited 
teet  ban.  In  our  moat  careful  judgment.  Is 
safer  by  far  for  the  United  Statee  than  an 
unlimited  nuclear  arma  race." 

This  is  so  manifeetly  true  that  we  do  not 
think  It  is  even  open  to  question.  And  the 
opportunity  to  eeiae  upon  thia  limited  teat 
agreement  U  at  hand.  If  the  opportunity  U 
permitted  to  slip  avray  throu^  amaU- 
mlndad  c^poattlon  or  public  IndMefanee, 
then  one  may  weU  believe  that  "history  and 
our  own  conadenoe  win  judge  am  harshly"^ 
if  there  is  anything  left  to  judge  when  judg- 
ment time  rolls  around. 

(From  the  Macon  (Oa.)  Telegraph.  July  37, 

loes) 

ABGUlCBm    FOB    TBBiTT    OUTWBieH    ItB 
DUAWBACaa 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  4reaty  is 
bound  to  call  forth  mixed  reaction  from  the 
American  public,  from  the  UB.  Senate  and, 
indeed,  from  any  individual  whQi  ponders  it 
in  the  light  of  history.  y 

For  the  sake  of  the  future  of  m^n^lnd, 
adulteration  of  the  atmoepbere  by  fallout 
from  testing  must  be  curbed.  But  alao  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  of  m^nHini  ©ur 
enemies  must  not  gain  a  vlctoriotu  advan- 
tage over  us  by  this  or  any  other  agreement. 
The  Preeldent  of  the  United  Statee  and  a  pre- 
ponderance of  learned  opinion  beUeve  such 
a  treaty  as  is  now  being  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  reduce  the  faUout  menace  to  na- 
tional defense. 

Moreover,  the  treaty  Itself  provides  that 
any  party  to  it  may  withdraw  If  It  deddee 
that  extraordinary  eventa,  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  trraty,  have  jeopardised 
the  supreme  Interesu  of  ita  country.  The 
Ufe  of  the  treaty  therefore  depends  far  mora 


be  said  that  the  agreemeat  wiu  remain  in 
force  only  so  long  aa  Mr.  Khruabchev  wanta 
it  so.    But  neither  ara  we  bound  if  we  eee 
by  Russian  action,  that  our  suprame  inter- 
esta  ara  jeopardiaed. 

Some  Americans  may  be  tmeasy  over  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  but  we  judge  thera  Is 
far  mora  uneaslnees  that,  for  acme  unfore- 
seen reason,  the  treaty  wont  be  ratlfiad. 

"A  treaty  entering  the  Senate."  a  *««t~— t^ 
Secratary  of  State  once  declared,  "la  like  a 
buU  going  Into  the  arena.  No  one  can  say 
just  how  or  when  the  final  blow  wiU  faU. 
But  one  thing  is  certain— it  wiU  never  leave 
the  arana  aUve." 

The  statenkent  of  course  Is  exaggerated. 
But  It  contains  enough  truth  to  ^»^%  the 
Kennedy  administration  tiss  aU  ito  conald- 
erable  powers  of  persuasion  to  assura  a»>i 
Senate  approvaL  Last  nl|^t's  raport  to  the 
people  by  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  (»enlng  big 
gun  in  his  <>-»iTtp«i|pi  ^ 

In  neither  of  the  other  nations  whldi  ara 
parties  to  the  treaty  wlU  legislative  tmtlflca- 
tlon  be  neeeasary.  Indeed,  the  leatralnto  on 
a  U.S.  Preaident's  treaty  powara  an  vbrtually 
unique. 

One  must  hope  that  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
was  not  prophetic  when  he  wrote  man  thaa 
40  yean  ago: 

"The  deadlock  betweaa  the  executive  aad 
the  Seaate  every  tlaie  we  face  a  reaUy  erltlcai 
foKlgn  problem  U  intolerable.  It  not  only 
disgraces  us  befora  the  natlona.  but  In  aome 
futiue  world  crlals  may  ruin  us." 

(From  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Montana  Standard. 

July  36. 1088] 
Taax  Bam  TteAtr — ^Woblb  Bbcoiob  Sana 
With  American  diplomata  profeeaionaUy 
cautious  and  American  people  unbelieving 
much  of  the  coolnees  waa  taken  out  of  the 
United  Statea-Sovlet  cold  war  In  the  teet  ban 
conferance  in  Moaoow.  The  talks  must  go 
down  aa  the  moat  momentoua  la  receat  hia- 
tory  aa  we  take  a  new  turn  in  the  Atomic 
Age. 

The  Big  Three— United  Btatee,  Britain,  and 
Russia  have  initiated  a  partial  treaty  to 
ban  teeto  In  the  air,  under  water  and  In 
space.  Fonnal  announcement  had  been  hrtd 
up  by  protocol  dlfferanees.  The  treaty  doea 
not  include  underground  expertmenta,  be- 
cause of  the  Soviet  refusal  to  aoeept  what 
the  West  considera  adequate  inflection. 
The  treaty  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  bai 
effective.  As  UjS.  Chief  NegotUtor  W.  Ai^^ 
Harriman  said,  treatiee  ara  finiabed  wh« 
they  ara  signed  and  not  befora.  Aa  aU 
should  know.  Senate  approval  is  neceeeary  in 
our  country. 

While  the  feeling  of  rallef  has  swelled  in 
Western  nations  to  the  point  of  joy,  thera 
remaina  a  nagging  suspidon  of  Soviet 
actions. 

Americana  cannot  forget  that  in  negotia- 
tions in  RussU  back  in  lOSO.  Stalin  nuule  a 
public  deal  with  Britain  and  France  to  stop 
Hitler  and  at  the  aaate  time  made  an  under- 
cover pact  with  Hitler  on  dividing  the  worid 
between  tham. 

It  waa  Stalin,  the  mlUtant  ravolutlonary, 
then.  Today  it  la  Khruabchev.  who  praaehee 
peai^ul  coexistence.  Nevertheless.  Ameri- 
cans ara  wary.  This  test  ban  pact  is  one 
of  convenience  for  Russia.  Faced  with  hoa- 
tlUty  from  Commie  China  and  the  inexorable 
reaUtiea  of  the  Nuclear  Age.  Khrushchav  la 
using  the  teet  ban  in  playing  off  the  Weat 
against  Chlneee  Reds  to  bring.tbem  to  their 
knees.  Too.  Niklta  has  been  getting  »lf[nntd 
about  the  aggressive  appetite  of  the  rhineae 
Commies  and  wanta  a  secura  Weetem  front. 
Although  it  appears  Russia  is  deUbentely 
using  the  Weet  In  this  test  ban  traaty.  In 
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Thus,  even  though  tha  breakthrough  m«y 
be  limited,  tt  to  of  Intmenae  hnportanee.  The 
Ice  to  broken.  Burtlur  aegotlattona  will  take 
place  which  wUl  pacaUt  the  Bnaalaoa  to  dem- 
onatrato  whether  their  acceptance  to  ooly  a 
brief  maneuver  in  the  eoatlnulng  ookl  war 
or  aa  eapreeskm  of  a  real  desira  to  find  a  road 
topeaoe. 

The  UjS.  Benste  tfiould  give  prompt  ap- 
proval. The  military  leaders  of  the  Nation 
have  endorsed  tha  pact.  The  President  has 
appealed  for  biparttoan  baling. 

It  to  dear  no  rlnwgnr  to  nstloiial  security  to 
Involved.  Opposition  can  come  only  from 
thoee  who  permit  obseesive  fears  to  blind 
them  both  to  reality  and  the  longing  for 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

{Prom  the  Providence  (RJ.)   Journal.  July 
».106S] 

Tax    TteT   B4«    TUATT    WABaANTB    AVFBOVAI. 

There  to  only  one  really  vaUd  criticism 
that  could  be  leveled  against  the  limited 
test-ban  treaty  that  has  been  f"<tffittd  in 
Ifoacow— thal^lt  to  too  littto  too  Uto. 

The  world  already  awy  liave  traveled  too 
far  along  the  road  toward  nuclear  devasta- 
tion to  turn  back.  The  agreement  reached 
by  Amerlaan.  British,  and  maslsn  negotia- 
tors does  not  represent  a  turning  back.  It 
to  only  a  pause,  and  only  a  partial  pause  at 
that. 

The  nuclear  powers  already  have  warheads 
cufllelent  to  wipe  each  other  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  probably,  to  the  proeiss.  to 
make  the  whole  world  unfit  for  human  hab- 
Itotlon.  or  at  least  for  dvUiaation  aa  we 
know  it  for  many  years.  Thto  aceotd  will 
not  even  halt  the  ptiwth  of  thaee  frightful 
azaenato. 

Nuclear  technology  has  advanoed  to  the 
potot  where  the  prollferatkm  of  nuclear  arms 
among  other  natlona  to  an  tauntnent  poesl- 
bUity.  The  treaty  prepared  by  the  Big 
Three  may  encourage  a  temporary  slowdown 
to  thto  proUfOratlon.  but  the  two  powers 
most  likely  to  Joto  the  nuclear  club  to  the 
near  future.  Raaee  and  China,  already  have 
indicated  they  will  not  be  reatralned  by  the 
document  that  has  been  drawn  up  to  Ifoe- 
cow. 


Neverthelees.  the  Ifoecow  accord  to  a  be- 
ginnlng.  a  small  beginning  aa  the  Preeident 
heacooeedsd.  but  alMglaalng  the  world  dea- 
perately  needa,  TIm  hope  tt  raises  to  a  small 
hope,  but  better  than  no  hope  at  all  to  cod 
the  nrtm  race  which,  ea  both  llr.  Kennedy 
and  Khruahchev  have  pototed  oat.  could  end 
only  to  mutual  annihilation.  A  flret  step 
U  better  thap  no  step  at  all. 

Critics  contend  that  even  thia  timid  be- 
ginning at  a  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet 
union  to  risky.  Probably  they  are  right.  No 
doubt,  as  Senator  Paaroaa  has  predicted, 
then  will  be  "serious  objections  by  some 
sincere  and  well-inflormed  todividiials."  We 
only  hope  thoee  critics  who  are  sincere  and 
informed  will  not  ignore  the  greater  risk 
of  doing  nothing  to  try  to  bring  the  dev- 
astating power  of  the  atom  under  control. 

More  tovldlous  to  criticism  like  that  voiced 
by  Representative  CaAio  HoaMm.  Republican 
of -Callfomto.  who  says:  "The  Sovteta  would 
not  have  n^otlated  a  treaty  unless  they 
thoui^t  It  provides  subetantial  advantage 
to  them;  if  so.  It  must  contato  substantial 
dlsadvantagee  to  us."  Thto  syllogism  U  pat- 
ently falee.  It  doee  not  follow  that  one 
man's  gato  to°  another's  loss.  The  agreement 
that  was  reached  after  careful  deliberation 
and  bargaining  to  liOecow  was  toitlaled  by 
both  sides  because  both  saw  advantages  ta 
it.  Because  both  are  tocreastagly  aware  of 
the  threat  of  naelear  war  to  their  security 
and  way  of  life,  both  stand  to  gain  from  any 
step  toward  reductog  the  danger  of  such  a 


There   to   one   additional   and   immediate 
benefit  at  thto  test  ban  treaty,  a  benefit  not 


only  to  the  slgnatorlee  but  to  all  men.  That 
to,  that  it  will  halt  at  least  temporarily  the 
radioactive  poisoning  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. If  for  nothing  else,  thto  alone  would 
be  reason  eUough  for  Americans,  as  well  as 
Russians,  to  applaud  and  hasten  to  approve 
the  agreement  to  prohibit  teste  to  the  at- 
moephere,  to  q>ace.  and  under  water. 

(Prom  the LoutovUIe  (Ky.)  Times. 
July  27, 1963] 

TE8TZM6  Poaaa  thx  OacATca  Bibks 


Only  time  can  toU  with  certatoty  what  the 
limited  sgreoaent  to  etop  andear  testing 
will  mean.  Perhape  it  will  be  the  longed-for 
first  step  toward  more  geaeral  dtoarmament, 
toward  a  true  easing  of  tendons  between 
East  and  Weet.  Concdvably  It  could  be  the 
start  of  a  genuine  new  era. 

Parhape  it  wUl  be  none  of  these  things. 
ifaybe  all  of  our  hopea  will  be  dtoappototed. 
We  dont  see  how  anyone  now  can  look  ahead 
and  be  abeolutdy  sure  about  what  to  going 
to  happen,  whether  for  the  beat  or  the  worst 
or  something  in  between. 

What  we  can  do.  however,  to  give  the  agree- 
ment a  chance  to  work.  It  luw  been  said — 
and  to  being  said — that  the  agreement  entaito 
risks.  Of  course  it  doee.  But  the  choice  here 
to  not  between  safety  on  the  one  hand  and 
danger  on  the  other.  The  choice  to  between 
the  risks  inherent  to  conttoued  and  ever- 
wider  testing  and  thoee  tovolved  to  thto 
agreement. 

We  believe  that  the  risks  to  uncontrolled 
teeting  outweigh  greatly  thoee  of  the  pro- 
poeed  treaty.  Sdentlste  may  not  agree  on 
exactly  how  much  radioactive  fallout  to  fatal, 
but  they  do  agree  that  the  danger  to  real.  It 
seems  Ineecapable  that  the  more  teeting.  the 
greater  the  danger.  At  sooie  potot.  whoee 
existence  if  not  location  to  known,  danger 
vrlll  become  disaster.  But  falliMit  to  not  the 
only  danger  tovolved  to  tincontroQed  at- 
mo^theric  teeting.  There  to  also  the  risk  of 
error  ht  mtototerpretaUon  which  could  result 
in  war. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument  to  the 
familiar  cry,  once  agato  reeoundlng  through 
the  land,  that  "you  cant  trust  the  Rus- 
sians,'* meaning  ttukt  the  Rnaslans  cannot  be 
trusted  to  live  op  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
And  thoee  who  voice  thto  cry  Ust  the  many 
agreemente  the  Sovlete  have  to'fact  broken 
stoce  the  end  of  World  War  U. 

But  It  seems  to  us  there  to  at  least  one 
thtog  the  Russians  can  be  trusted  to  do:  To 
act  to  what  they  believe  to  be  their  national 
totereet.  Aa  the  St.  Louto  Poet-Dlm>atch 
edltortallaed  recently:  ^That  the  Sovleta  haVe 
violated  what  the  West  conddered  to  be  firm 
understuMllngs  In  the  past  to  quite  true. 
But  it  doee  not  follow  that  therefore  no 
underatandlngs  whatever  are  poedbto.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  divide  nations  toto  evil 
ones  (theirs)  and  virtuous  onee  (ours) ,  sen- 
dble  men  realise  that  all  nations  of  whatever 
ideology  will  tend  to  abide  by  totematlonal 
agreemente  which  will  serve  their  vital  na- 
tional totereste." 

A  MATTxa  or  nrnotcsT 

Lest  the  United  States  become  too  self- 
righteous  about  all  this,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  thto  country  has  violated  treaties 
conflicting  with  what  it  considered  Ite  vital 
totereste.  POr  evidence,  ask  the  American 
Indians. 

The  potot  to  whether  the  Sovlete  believe 
the  test-ban  agreement  to  to  their  totereet. 
TlM  beet  evidence  to  that  the  men  now  to 
the  Kremlto  are  Just  as  apprehendve  about 
thto  problem  as  we  are.  Khrushchev  settled 
ta  this  instance  for  much  less  than  he  want- 
ed. He  had  sought  a  ban  on  all  teste,  to- 
duding  thoee  underground  which  could  not 
be  detected  without  on-dte  InqjMctlon.  But 
he  agreed  to  a  partial  ban  covsrlng  only 
above-ground  teste,  which  can  be  detected 
wito  some  degree  of  assurance  from  afar. 
He  can  have  little  hope  of  breaking  thto  kind 
of  treaty  without  discovery. 
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Moreover,  nearly  everythtag  Khrushchev 
has  said  recently— and.  far  more  lmp(»tant, 
nearly  everything  he  has  done— todlcatee 
that  he  has  a  real  totereet  ta  preventing  a 
nudear  war  and  to  discouraging  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  was  he  who  backed 
off  ta  Cuba.  It  was  he  who  affronted  the 
more  belligavnt  Red  Chinese. 

ALOtT  roa  CHANGXS 

All  ta  all,  we  believe  it  can  be  said  that 
now  the  Soviet  Union  feeto  that  a  ban  on 
testtag  to  ta  Ite  national  tatereete,  and  as 
long  as  it  feeto  that  way  it  will  abide  by  the 
agreement.  That  doee  not  mean  we  need 
not  be  alut  for  changes  ta  attitude. 

Of  course,  even  if  the  treaty  to  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  a  i»oJect  to  which  we  hope  for- 
mer Preddent  Eisenhower  will  give  hto  enor- 
mous preetlge,  not  all  testtag  problems  will  be 
eliminated.  Underground  teste  will  remato 
Uon  menacingly,  ndther  Prance  nw  Bed 
China  will  fed  bound  by  the  agreement, 
prance  has  annovmced  it  wiU  test.  China 
will  test  as  soon  as  it  develops  somethtoa  to 
be  teeted. 

Thus  thto  agreement  cannot  be  cheered 
as  the  certato  sunrise  of  a  bright  new  day. 
But  it  to  the  first  glow  of  what  could  be  a 
new  day. 

[Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)   Poet, 

July  27, 1963] 

BNOotnuonfG  Statkmknts 

The  statemente  issued  ftlday  by  Preddent 
Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev  on  the 
new  limited  agreement  between  the  East 
and  the  Weet  on  nuclear  testing  were  en- 
coxiraglngly  slmUar  to  one  respect. 

Both  statemente  streesed  that  the  agree- 
ment to  only  a  first  step,  but  that  conditions 
seem  favorable  for  oonddering  other  steps 
that  will  carry  the  world  cloeerjto  the  objec- 
tive of  stabilised  peace. 

It  to  poedble,  of  course,  to  dismiss  both 
these  statemente  as  betog  merely  formal 
and  ceremonial,  and  the  futiu-e  course  of 
evente  may  support  that  diamissd. 

But  for  the  moment  at  least,  tendons  seem 
definitely  to  have  been  reduced  and  the  spirit 
of  mutual  dtotrust  and  enmity  quieted. 
And  that  mxist  be  counted  on  the  plus  side. 

(Prom  toe  GreenviUe  (N.C.)   Reflector, 
Jidy27. 1963) 
Wnn  StcmncAifcx  m  Bam  Acoobs 
Tears   of   negotUUng   between   Bast   and 
West  for  a  nudear   test   bai^  treaty   have 
now  borne  fruit  to  the  form  of  the  agree- 
ment initialed  thto  week  by  ofllciato  for  the 
United    Statee.    England,    and    the    Soviet 
Union. 

It  repreeente  the  greatest  stride  yet  taken 
by  the  major  powers  to  assure  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  reduce  the  dangers 
of  nudear  faUout  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  atmoephere  to  which  the  treaty  was 
hammered  out  to  a  few  short  days  also  holds 
the  promise  of  better  relations  between  toe 
Soviet  Union  and  the  major  Western  Powers 
SuperficUlly  at  least,  toe  Sovlete  have  moved 
into  a  new  phase  of  the  long-talked-of 
peaceful   coexistence  era. 

By  banntog  toe  tesUng  of  nudear  weap- 
ons to  the  air,  outer  space  and  imder  water, 
toe  agreement  leaves  only  the  queetlon  of 
underground  nuclear  explosions  to  be  dealt 
wlto.  Presumably  parties  to  the  treaty  will 
reepect  the  ban  on  otoer  teeto  as  toduding 
underground  teste  for  which  no  effecUve 
devicee  for  poeitlve  detection  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

It  to  of  significance  toat  toe  test  ban 
does  not  provide  for  on-site  Inspectton  of 
nudear  teat  installations.  Thia.  long  a 
potot  of  major  contention  between  the  two 
parUes.  inust  be  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
the  Sovlete  ApparenUy,  however,  the  West- 
em  nations  likewise  gataed  concesdons  from 
the  Sovlete  on  otoer  polnte  which  heretofore 


had  been  stumbling  blocks  to  obtalntag  i^ 
find  agreement. 

It  to  also  of  significance  that  the  new 
Soviet  wUlingness  to  effect  a  teet  ban  agree- 
ment comes  at  a  time  when  toe  relationship 
between  it  and  ite  most  powerful  ally.  Red 
Chtaa.  to  at  the  lowest  ebb  ta  Communist 
htotory.  It  strongly  sxiggeste  a  desire  by 
toe  Sovlete  to  Improve  relations  wito  toe 
West  as  a  posdbte  defense  against  toe  Red 
Chinese. 

Time  alone  vrill  teU  whetoer  the  Sovlete 
Intend  to  live  up  to  toe  test  ban  agreement 
Time  alone  wUl  also  teU  whetoer  toe  agree- 
ment will  usher  ta  a  new  period  of  greater 
stabiUty  ta  East-Weet  relationships. 

In  spite  of  the  factors  which  at  toe  mo- 
ment remain  matters  of  conjecture,  the  im- 
portance of  thto  first  nudear  test  ban  treaty 
between  toe  major  nuclear  powers  cannot 
be  minimised. 
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delegation  of  Senators  will  he  present  to 
Moscow  next  week  when  toe  document  to 
signed.  Two  Republicans,  Senator  AntsK  and 
Senator  Saltowstail,  will  be  ta  toe  group 
dong  wlto  ranktog  Democrate.  Thto  augun 
weU  for  Senate  ratification  of  toe  treate  by 
a  strong  bipartisan  margto. 

When  the  President  goee  to  the  brink  of 
war,  he  can  count  on  support  from  the  oppo- 
sition party.  Surdy  he  should  get  the  s«ne 
bipartisan  support  when  he  goes  to  toe  con- 
ference table  on  a  matter  of  such  moment  as 
toe  limited  test  ban  treaty.  The  agreement 
to  ite  eesentlato.  to  shnUar  to  a  prc^xwal  made 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  to  toeref  ore  aa 
much  a  RepubUcan  as  a  Democratic  poUcv. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  when  he  formaUy 
dgns  toe  treaty  next  week.  wlU  be  acting  for 
toe  entire  Nation,  and  the  presence  of  two 
distinguished  Republicans  will  tmdertine  toe 
point. 


[Prom  toe  Hartford  (Conn.)   Courant,  July 
29, 1963] 

THK  PKXSIDXNT'S  ASSXTaANCB 


If  toere  to  anytotag  toe  world  can  use  right 
now  it's  a  step  away  from  war  and  a  Uttle  op- 
tlmtom  even  if  cautioiu.  There  were  itorasee 
used  by  President  Kennedy  ta  hto  talk  to  the 
Nation  about  the  nudear  teet  ban  initialed— 
at  least— in  Moscow  last  week.  They  were 
indeed  nothing  more  toan  had  been  said 
aroiind  toe  country  edltoridly  before  the 
President  had  hto  radio-televtolon  date  wlto 
toe  people,  or  by  tolnktag  persons  every- 
where. Nevertoeleas,  to  racked  times  like 
these,  no  bit  of  heartening  news  wears  out 
Ito  wdcome  by  being  repeated.  "Say  it 
agata,"  as  the  old  song  went— we  like  to  hear 

lv> 

President  Kennedy  of  course  was  saying  it 
agata  for  toe  special  benefit  of  the  UB 
Senate,  which  must  ratify  toe  Moscow 
agreement  bef(H«  American  commitment 
to  It  becomee  oQcid.  How  the  Senate  wiU 
Jump  we  shall  have  to  wdt  and  see.  It  to 
well  known  that  some  of  our  military  au- 
toorltles  condder  a  hdt  ta  nuclear  testing 
Just  playing  toto  Sovtot  hands.  They  prob- 
ably will  not  buy  Mr.  Kennedy's  assurance 
toat  the  treaty  could  check  toe  nuclear  arms 
race  ta  a  manner  which,  on  bdance.  will 
strengthen  thto  country's  securt^  far  more 
toan  a  Conttouatlon  of  unrestricted  teeting. 
Then  toeVe  to  ta  toe  back  of  almoet  every- 
one's mtod  toe  recollection  toat  toe  Russians 
are  gifted  at  making  scraps  of  solemn  papers. 
Someone  counted  up  Just  recently  that  out 
of  68  major  agreemente.  they  have  walked 
out  on  60.  The  dream  of  freedom  from  nu- 
clear teste  may  toerefore  blow  up  wlto  a 
bang.  However,  toe  bursttog  of  a  hope  prob- 
ably wUl  not  bang  s6  loudly  as  toe  breaking 
of  a  war— and  it  to  hard  to  see  how  an  amui 
race.  In  which  nuclear  testing  to  a  ci^ltd  ele- 
ment, could  go  on  forever  witoout  some  Itchy 
finger  eventodly  pulltag  toe  trl^er. 

Unless  toere  are  tolngs  toa  pubUc  does  not 
know.  It  does  not  seem  as  If  either  dde  will 
have  a  chance  to  sneak  very  far  ahead  of  the 
otoer,  so  long  as  toe  ban  does  hold  up.  In  a 
whh-llng  world,  we  might  as  well  give  toe 
Moeoow  treaty  at  least  a  whirl,  to  toe  years 
dnee  Hlroahlma  a  whole  generation  haa 
grown  up  that  has  never  been  out  f tom  ^ 
under  toe  shadow  of  toe  mushroom  cloud" 
The  treaty  wUl  not  defuse  toe  bombe  already 
made,  but  It  does  perhaps  admit  a  ray  of  light 
ta  a  melancholy  world.  It  should  not  blind 
us  creaturee  of  darkness,  but  It  could  light 
oiu-  footsteps  out  of  toe  cave.  We  can  dwavs 
go  back. 


(Prom  toe  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Aug.  1, 1963] 
Mission  to  Moacow 
The  limited  test  ban  treaty  Initided   ta 
Moecow  to  not  a  victory  for  party  or  for  coun- 
try but  to  a  victory  for  toe  world.    V^ir  ttUa 
reaaon  it  to  gratifying  news  tliat  a  biparttoan 


[Ptom  toe  Woonsocket  (RI.)  CaU.  July  27 
1963] 
Wax  TBS  SsMATs  Awiss  Airo  CoaasMT? 
The  UB.  ConaUtotion  to  dear  and  nedflc 
ta  the  matter  of  treaties.    It  gives  tlie  power 
to  make  such  treaties  to  toe  Presldant— but 
wito  Senate  approvaL    That  approval  ««r«inf 
that  the  Preeident  can  enter  toto  foreign 
agreemente  by  and  vrlto  toe  advloa  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  that  oonaent  oan  be 
given  only  "provided  two-thiids  of  toe  Sena- 
tors present  concur." 

Preddent  Kennedy,  of  cotirse,  has  already 
made  hto  pitch  for  thto  oonaent.  and  up  to 
thto  potot  Members  of  the  Senate  have  been 
cautious  about  making  public  their  tbou^ta 
on  the  matter.  Xxoept  for  Senator  Oocmta- 
Tsa  most  of  them  have  reaerved  their  opto- 
ions.  dthough  r^>orte  tadicate  the  propooed 
three-power  nuclear  teat-ban  agreement  will 
wta  UB.  approvd. 

The  agreement  must  also  be  approved  by 
toe  British  Parliament  and  toa  Supreme 
Sovtet.  dtoough  as  reported  yesterday  these 
should  be  ho  trouble  from  theee  quartsra. 

The  agreement  to.  as  has  been  sdd.  a  auu-- 
vel  ta  conctoeness.  It  can  be  easUy  under- 
■tood  and  to  free  from  Jargon  and  excess 
verbiage.  It  provldee  tor  otoer  signatories 
It  also  provides  an  eacape  clause  should  one 
of  toe  slgnatorlee  feel  It  to  ta  Immtaent  dan- 
ger of  attack. 

Actually  toere  to  probably  no  more  that 
cowlO  Ito  done  to  MOeoow.  Certainly  it  to  a 
step  forward.  But  it  to  only  a  step  as  of 
course  Red  China,  moving  farther  away  from 
toe  Soviet  Union,  had  crttldaed  the  agree- 
ment to  advance.  And  General  de  OauUe 
thinks  he  to  on  the  tlireahold  of  becoming  a 
nudear  power  hlihadf  and  decllnee  to  Joto 
any  agreement. 

As  we  pointed  out  toe  otoer  day.  toe  So- 
viet Union  to  not  averse  to  tossing  agree- 
mente toto  toe  wastebaaket  and.  as  empha- 
sised before,  toe  treaty  indudee  only  the 
United  Statee.  Oreat  Britato,  and  toe  Soviet 
Union,  tous  far  the  major  nuclear  powers 
Neitoer  Red  China  nor  Primoe  to  of  concern 
at  toe  moment,  but  there  to  no  one  who 
doubte  toey  will  themsdvee  master  nuclear 
armamente  ta  the  foreessable  future. 

Getting  toe  approvd  of  the  UB.  Senate 
may  not  be  easy,  dthough  it  will  probably 
be  fortocomlng.  The  matter  wiU  be  dis- 
cussed in  committee  before  teaching  the 
floor,  where  tradition  calto  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
Befora  that  happens,  however,  toeie  will  be 
searching  qiiestions.  aa  there  should  be.  But 
It  to  unllkdy  tliat  Preddent  Kennedy  wUl 
x^iffer  the  dlsappotatment  that  Piasldant 
Wilson  did  whan  he  attempted  to  weave  the 
covenant  of  toe  League  of  Nations- toto  a 
peace  treaty. 

(Prom  the  OrUndo  (Pla.)  Star.  July  27, 1963J 
A  Sraax  or  Boss  worn  Vaaoa 
Altoough  the  test  ban  agreement  ifin  be 
opposed  1^  some  reepondUe  leaders  to  tlito 
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r.  tt  la  a  dgnlfl  auit  step  toward  a  tol- 
■kl  and  th«  world  la 


In  tba 

raady  for  tba 

Tbat  thoaa  dbsao^r  oonaafttod  with  tha 
nacotlatloaa  In  Moaoi  m  aivtaaaad  hopa  and 
•zpaetaney  that  tba  taafe  baa  agvaancnt  la 
the  batlnnlnt  of  ma  t  a<raamanta  to  ooma. 
to  indloata  tbi  t  tba  world  la  morlnc 


Into  a 

apo  hateliaa»  that 


thaalr.ln 


t.  an  1  a  battar  pbaaal 
pfowidaa.  with 
aQ  niuslaaf  taatlnc  In 


Only    nndat'i^ound 
Twttnc  undarground 
air  or  ipaea  or  tha 

tba 


and  1  oadar  watar  ba  bannad. 


itlBva^  tha 
InapaoMoBa  whfteh  te4 
tlOM  to  fan. 

Khmabehar  wanta 
Mlowad  with 
tha  Atlantle  aOlanoa 
Ihla  typa  o 
toaflMava  aa  tha  taa< 


1  aatinc    will    contlnua. 
not  polaon  tha 

Ufa  on  thto  planat 


Bf  allowlnf  tha  uodarpound  taatlnc  to 


avoldad  a 
oChar 


for 


wlU 


H  tha  only 
paokii 
or  a  he»  i 

of  lAap  ftH^aaid 
Thoaa  who  want 
af  any  aort  hav  t 


n> 


fr  Iha 

daaily  appaara  thay 
pact  which  anahlaa 


tna 


jnat  aa  It 
a  ftaa  world 
and  tha 
tha  aaaa  boat,  a 
CVmala  with 
earloua  wavaa  of  a 

not  to  rock  tha  boat? 

If  poUtlca  nak 
tahOy  tha  thxaat  of 
tlal  ananlaa  cloaar 
leranoa  In  ataoa  and 

Itiiyba  thara  la 
wa  )*oald  not 
donb^  or  fter.    Wa 
»aparkof 
fliekarinc 
than  wt 
Wa  ahould  procaad 
prooaad. 


traA  with  tha  Rna- 
a  feaite  for  thalr  dls- 
HWHantbar  that  thara 
without  aoBM  kind 
wa  wovldnt  fad  too 
pact  wlth^  Rna- 
wa  too  aaf  a  wlthuut  It. 
want  paaoa  aa  It 
.  thay  will  aMde  by  a 
to  hava  paaca.    Wa 
t  paaca,  baeause 
cannot  atdva  thalr 
sannot  aoiva  tha  prob- 


nally 


tlam 


find  thamaelTaa  In 

craft  loadad  to  tha 

daath.  riding  tha  pra- 

taatlaaa  aaa.    la  it  too 

both  ahould 


tt  By 


itenga  badfcDowa,  aer- 

looB  can  bring  potan- 

i  Oil- 


hO|« 


(Vhom  tha  llorfolk 
July 


It  la  wan  tokaapta 
goala  tha  p«>poaed 
taat  has  la  a  modaat 
thooght,  tt 
how  far  wa 
raallaallon  that  tha 

a*  an. 


'Hleholai 
to  tha  Bagoa  ; 
iK^Md  to  prohibit  ti  a 
waapena  and  nmlt  tia 
4avalopad.   Whan 
hlB  lUuilaau  Pelnti 
to  tha  radoetiox 


point  conalat  nt 
thagtal 


of  tha 


thla  agraamant  to  ba 
_  pact  batwaan 

iBd  tha  SoTlat  bloi  of 
pact  wont  ba  aa  aaay 
baa  pact. 

pact  batwaen 
hard  to  uppoaa.  un- 
it hara 


altaraatHa  to  a 
a  eoatlawatloB  of  tha 
IT  It  toe  can  ba 


In  tha  world.    If  ao 

It   through   hata. 

ihould  do  our  part  to 

ba  It  avar  ao  faint 

an  unaura  paaca  la 

eartain  annihilation. 

,th  cara,  but  wa  ahould 


▼a.)  Virglnian-PUot. 
4/.1M31 

t:  lots 


mind  that  in  point  of 
above-ground  nuclear 
document.  If  thla  la  a 
la  alao  a  uaefnl  one:  tt 
have  eome  toward  the 
(  ay  when  men  lay  down 
mm  future  tf  It  awalta 


Pr  laldeut 


n  welcomed  90  nations 
Oonferenea  In  1800.  he 
deretopment  of  new 
uaa  of  thoae  already 
WUaon  drew  up 
he  In^uded  a  refer- 
of  armamanta  to  tha 
with  domeatlc  aafe- 
agala  In  the  aenev« 
of  lOM  «nd  dla- 
ara  wrlttao  boldly  Into 
Muehof 


U]  kltad  Matiana. 


tha  diaevaalom  batwaan  tha  slgnatorlaa  of  tha 
praaant  agreement  In  the  latanranlng  years 
haa  daalt  with  tha  progreaslTa  elimination 
of  all  armamanta  that  could  ba  oaad  to  make 


In  this  hiatoriral  oontaxt.  an  agraanMot 
simply  to  oaaaa  tasting  aartain  kinds  of 
waapona  In  oartain  waya  muat  be  ragardad 
aa  unaasumlng.  In  plaoa  of  broad-acala 
dlaarmamant  or  avan  limitation  of  present 
weapons  we  have  merely  a  partial  taat  ban. 
In  place  of  a  conclave  of  nations  agree- 
ing upon  this  action,  we  have  only  three  alg- 
natoriaa. 

Kvan  measured  by  recent  standarda  of  taat 
ban  arehltactora.  loiwared  considerably  with 
tha  dawning  of  passtaalam.  tha  present  agree- 
ment la  looaa.  It  provldea  that  any  sig- 
natory can  get  out  with  only  8  months' 
nottoe  simply  by  stating  that  ita  supreme 
Interests  are  in  Jeopardy.  And.  of  course,  It 
does  not  affect  undarground  testing. 

Mono  of  thla  la  meant  to  beUtUe  the  agree- 
ment.. It  is,  as  Praaklent  Kennedy  told  the 
Natlan  Friday,  a  historic  document.  The 
Hague  Conference,  the  League  of  NationB, 
and  tha  Oeneva  talks  all  were  fallnrea.  The 
United  Natlona  Charter  is  an  empty  vessel 
it  preachaa  dimrmament.  The  kCoa- 
eow  agreement  haa  a  chance  to  succeed;  In- 
deed, it  haa  already  succeeded  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  three  nuclear  powers  for  the  first 
time. 

One  of  its  strengths  Is  its  modesty.  ^^ 
broader  agreement  might  not  win  the  ap- 
proval of  the  UJB.  Senate  for  one  thing.  A 
broader  agraonent— let  v»  say  one  banning 
underground  teaUng — ^wotild  heighten  the 
natural  fears  in  this  country  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  once  again  be  able  to  cheat  on 
ita  public  intentlona. 

Aa  matters  stand  now,  the  United  States 
laada  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  nu- 
clear development  In  which  it  has  concen- 
trated— amaller  mlaallea  with  more  accurate 
and  various  delivery  systems — and  the  Soviet 
Union  leads  the  United  Statea  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  bigger  mfjaflea.  Neither  lead 
la  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  ban.  another 
reaaon  why  it  waa  poaalbla  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  it. 

And  while  the  agreement  la  modeat,  it  Is 
forward-looking.  Its  test  makea  it  plain 
that  tha  three  algnatnrlea  ronalrter  tham- 
aelvea  merely  tha  flrat  to  algn.  If  Ftanoe 
and  Bed  Chin*  ara  not  likely  to  algn  now 
they  will  ba  among  many  who  must  sign 
later.  If  tha  treaty  la  to  pravalL 

If  it  doea  not  prevail,  if  in  ita  pieaent 
form  It  la  unaeeeptabla  or  abrogated,  the 
talks  at  lioaoow  that  ended  the  years  of  frua- 
trating  oonfarenoea  need  not  have  been  in 
vain.  The  algnlflcanca  of  the  first  Hague 
Conference  in  history  la  not  that  it  was  a 
failure,  but  that  it  ina\iguratad  a  new 
method  of  dealing  with  international  prob- 
lems of  this  kind.  In  the  same  way.  the 
Ifoacow  Conference  may  be  remembered: 
there  the  ntadear  powers  in  tha  year  1068 
first  concluded  that  more  risks  were  involved 
in  continuing  to  test  than  in  ceasing  to 
taat. 

But  aU  this  Ilea  In  tha  future.  Preaident 
Kennedy  waa  right  to  hail  the  agreement  aa 
a  flrat  atep  toward  a  higher  goal.  That  la 
what  it  la.  hopefully,  today.  That  la  why  it 
daasrvts  a  solid  vote  of  ratification  from 
tha  Senate.  For  the  reat.  hiatory  wOl  have 
to 


(Prom  the  MaryviUa  (Tenn.)  Tlmea,  July  20, 
1063] 

NncLXAB  TxsT  Bait  PaopoaAUi  Aax  Sound 
Friday  night  the  Preaident  of  the  United 
States  approached  one  of  the  key  problems 
of  mankind  In  the  nuclear  age  when  he  ad- 
dreaMd  tha  Nation  to  plead  for  the  accept- 
ance a|  the  propoeed  teat  ban  treaty  with  the 
two  mtun  key  powaas  with  nuclear  eapahility. 
Tha  treaty  moat  ba  approved  by  tha  Sanato 


of  the  U.8.  Congreaa  before  it  will  ba  binding 
on  thla  ooxintry. 

The  merita  of  tha  caaa  agalnat  nuolear  teet- 
ing  have  been  rtlaniaaail  again  and  again  in 
thla  colunm  aa  wall.aa  aoroaa  tha  Nation. 
The  fac;^  of  tha  matter  la  that  we  know  that 
sotxM  harm  la  being  dlatributed  to  unborn 
generations  by  some  of  the  teeting  in  the  past 
but  Just  how  much  and  what  Ita  true  effects 
win  be  Is  subject  to  considerable  debate. 

Some  have  felt  that  the  need  to  develop 
nudear  power  and  the  blessings  brought  by 
this  achievement  will  vaan  than  offset  the 
minor  damage  that  may  poaalMy  oocur  in 
the  future.  Others  have  M%  that  we  cannot 
moral^  leave  a  legacy  of  unknown  deetruo- 
tion  ui  posterity  and  that  any  further  test- 
ing wUlSaxMe  fut\ure  generatMna  to  eurae  our 


At  stake  In  thla  debate  is  our  ability  to  pro- 
tect ouraelvee  from  obliteration  from  aome 
power  stronger  in  nn^fv  waapona  than  our- 
selvea.  Our  defense  hasteen  to  have  enough 
power  to  deatroy,  that  wo^ld  aerve  aa  a  de- 
terrent to  any  who  would  atta^  us. 

Then  we  reached  the  age  where  we  were 
developing  the  antioalaalla  and  tha  anti-mls- 
sile-mlaslla  and  we  heard  that  tha  Buasians 
were  attempting  the  aame  thing.  We  have 
felt  that  Russia  would  not  sign  any  teat  ban 
treaty  that  she  would  keep  until  she  had  de- 
veloped a  nuclear  waapoo  that  would  aerre 
as  a  guard  agalnat  mlaaile  attack. 

If  this  la  true,  than  wa  muat  face  the  treaty 
with  full  knowledge  that  aha  either  has  de- 
.  veloped  this  capability,  can  finlah  its  develop- 
ment \uider  the  limited  testing  left  or  will 
Just  break  the  treaty  when  It  auita  her  pur- 
poee.  Under  the  ban  propoaala,  each  nation 
which  signs  wUl  have  the  same  rights  to  con- 
tinue underground  teating  and  bejable  to 
back  out  of  the  treaty  when  ita  national  de- 
fense Is  threatened. 

We  think  that  the  treaty  la  good  and  we 
say  this  at  the  rlak  of  having  the  wrath  of 
fired -up  enthuslaata  deacend  on  us  with  all 
their  accusations.  We  kQpw/tSat  we  are 
ahead  of  the  Ruasiana  in  ca^^wllty.  we  know 
that  we  can  dlacover  any  move  of  thelza  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  secretly,  wa  can  continue 
our  own  teating  In  a  limited  way  and  we  are 
not  signing  away  any  aoverelgn  iwwers  that 
we  cannot  back  out  of  when  we  feel  our  wen- 
being  Is  In  Jeopardy. 

Kven  thoee  who  developed  the  atomic  bomb 
and  first  cracked  the  atom  have  said  that 
something  muat  be  done  to  stop  the  con- 
tinued nuclear  ezploaiona  or  the  human  race 
would  be  in  aerioua  danger.  Therefore  we 
cannot  Just  put  this  treaty  in  the  category  of 
just  a  dlaarmamant  program  but  it  muat  be 
placed  in  a  apeclal  niche  iceerved  for  the 
propagation  of  o\ir  species. 

Because  we  wlU  maintain  our  power  to  act 
In  any  direction  under  Ita  terms  and  because 
we  must  accept  aome  reaponslblllty  for  the 
poison  we  distribute  in  the  atmoephere.  we 
hope  that  the  treaty  worked  out  by  Harri- 
man.  Lord  Hallsham,  and  the  R\isslans  will 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

(From  the  Ttenton  (NJ.)  Tlmea. 

July  28,  10631 

iNrriALiMO  At  lioaoow 

A  beginning  has  been  made.  This,  perhaps 
more  than  the  actual  terms  of  the  test-ban 
agreement  signed  by  the  United  Statea,  Oreat 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  la  tha  wel- 
come meaning  of  the  initialing  in  Moscow. 

How  far  we  have  moved  along  the  road 
toward  avoiding  nuclear  holocaust  depends 
much  less  upon  the  new  written  words  than 
upon  the  future  attitude  of  Nlklta  Kru- 
shchev and  his  colleaguea  in  the  Kremlin. 

For  the  moment  that*  attitude  seems 
propitloxis.  And  truly,  on  any  baals  of 
orthodox  logic,  lioaoow  haa  raaann  to  aeek 
eameatly  for  more  relaxed  relatkma  with  the 
Weat. 

Commimlat  China,  to  Buaala%  laat,  no 
longar  la  tha  great  ally  In  liarx-Lanlnlam; 


/ 
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It  Is  an  angry  critic  of  what  Peiplni 
as  IfOMow's  apoatasy  from  the  true 
China  itself  is  on  the  WKf^ian  poaitic 
nuclear  chaUenge;  RUaaia  cannot  ignore  I 
threat  that  Ilea  1^  if  the   bitterness 
recfnt  months  contlnu^. 
f    At  hctne,  np.  one  can  doubt 'that  Khru- 
shchev haa  vast  problems.    JSovlet  industry 
Ad  agricidture  have  been  faltering  fer  S  or 
3  years.    Not  criUcally,  perhaps,  not  In  %ny 
way  as  to  suggest  f  aUure— but  stUl  there  has 
not  been  the  economic  growth  rate  so  vital  to 
giving  the  Soviets  the  basic  strength  needed 
to  exert  world  leadership. 

Yet  orthodoxy.  In  Western  terms,  often 
has  been  Ignored  by  lioecow.  Hence,  what 
the  Soviets  do  In  coming  months  In  Berlin, 
in  Vietnam,  and  Laos  to  whatever  extent 
they  ^ntrol  there,  and  in  other  world 
trouble  spota,  will  be  a  vltel  guide  to  their 
intentlona.  Often  before  Khrushchev  has 
soft-talked  1  month  and  then  provoked  a 
cliff-hanger  and  crisis  the  next  month. 

Still,  as  of  today,  the  Kennedy-Harriman 
step  toward  cessation  of  nuclear  testing  In 
the  atmoephere,  under  water  and  In  space — 
but  leaving  vital  underground  testing  un- 
touched—Is a  clear  and  we  hope  historic 
advance.  Whether  It  leads  to  a  breakthrough 
toward  broader  disarmament  remains  to  be 


Now  ahead  Is  the  U.S.  Seiute  debate  on 
treaty  raUficatl<m.  It  oould  be,  if  not  im- 
dermlned  by  exaggerated  partisanship,  a 
great  and  constructive  debate  more  clearly 
defining,  for  Americans  and  the  world  thU 
country's  foreign  policy  posture  at  a  critical 
moment  In  history.    We  hope  It  will  be. 

(From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
July  28,  1063] 
AppBOva  TH«  Ban — And  Stat  ALaar 
Two  temptaUons  flutter  around  the  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  treaty  draft  initialed 
last  week  in  lioecow  like  moths  around  a 
porch   Ught   on   a   July   night.     One  is  to 
overestimate  the  Importence  of  this  cold  war 
agreement;  the  other  Is  to  tmderestimato  it. 

The  significance  of  the  event  is  precisely 
this:  Soviet  Russia,  apparently  influenced  by 
Ite  open  and  ser^Jus  break  with  Red  China, 
has  finally  accepted  a  minimal  agreement  on 
nuclear  testing  that  the  West  has  plugged 
for  more  than  4  years. 

First  offered  under  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration and  then  reoffered  after  Ken- 
nedy took  otac9,  the  agreement  avoida  tha 
thorny  iasue  of  inspection  because  it  involves 
only  atmospheric  and  underwater  teste, 
which  can  be  detected  ft-om  afar  by  cur- 
rently available  Instrxunente.  (It  alao  covera 
teste  in  space,  which  are  of  no  special  con- 
cern beeauae  any  teat  that  would  be  of  value 
to  the  tester  would  have  to  be  held  doae 
enough  to  the  planet  to  be  easUy  detectable.) 

That's  aU  the  agreement  covers.  It  Is  not 
in  any  aense  a  major  step  toward  disarma- 
ment. There  la  no  reason  to  believe  it 
heralds  any  global  power  realinement  or  any 
significant  move  "westward"  on  Russia's  part. 

There  Is,  in  fact,  no  real  reason  to  believe 
Russia  will  even  abide  by  ite  terms  any 
longer  than  It  suite  her  purposes  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  la  not 
meaningless.  It  does  put  the  brakes  on  the 
nuclear  race.  Equally  important.  It  ends 
for  the  moment  the  radioactive  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere,  a  matter  that  ought  to  con- 
cern all  men  living  on  the  planet,  even 
though  actentiste  argue  over  how  much  dam- 
age this  poUuUon  threatens  to  the  race. 

And  flnidly  tha  very  fact  that  Rtissia  aald 
"da"  to  anythhag  the  Weat  propoeed  must 
be  considered  at  least  a  tiny  Improvement 
in  cold  war  relatione. 

Tha  treaty  is  yet  to  be  approved  by  the 
three  algnatory  natlona.  Ruaala.  having  ooma 
thla  far.  probably  wiU  approve  without  fur- 
ther fuaa.  Brltaln'a  aaaent  seems  certain. 
There  la  a  real  queatlon  only  in  the  United 


States,  where  the  Senate  has  been  asked  to 
give  ite  blessing  to  the  pact. 

We  believe  the  Senate  should  consent.  The 
treaty  carries  scMne  risk,  but  not  a  great 
deal.  The  United  States,  so  far  as  laymen 
can  Judge,  holds  the  edge  in  all  pl\atea  of 
nuclear  development  except  extra-big  60  and 
100  megaton  bombs,  which  are  of  dubious 
strategic  value.  The  only  weapon  break- 
through In  sight  in  either  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  anti-missile  mis- 
sile, and  that's  some  distance  down  the  road 
for  both,  according  to  best  military  and  sci- 
entific estimates. 

If  the  test  ban  treaty  is  approved,  how- 
ever, the  administration  must  do  two  things : 
It  must  encourage  the  continued  laboratory 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  right  up  to 
the  testing  point,  and  it  must  remain  ready 
to  resume  teste  In  short  order  If  the  Russians 
break  the  treaty.  In  addition,  of  course,  It 
must  be  constantly  alert  for  Red  cheating. 
Russia,  after  all,  did  not  become  trust- 
worthy because  It  agreed  to  a  treaty.  The 
Sovieto  have  seldom  kept  their  word— never 
when  It  was  not  in  their  interest.  The  ad- 
ministration, having  been  burned  before, 
must  surely  remain  shy  of  the  fire. 

If  Russia  should  resiune  testing,  we  must 
be  ready  to  follow  suit  as  national  sectirlty 
dictates — and  without  delay. 

Senate  approval  of  the  test  ban  would 
place  enormous  req>on8lbillty  on  the  admin- 
istration. Let  the  executive  branch  not 
forget  It. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  July  27, 
1963] 
BUND-AXXKT  AcaaxMBNT 
If  the  nuclear  teat-ban  agreement  intended 
a  renxmdatlon  of  nuclear  weapons,  if  it  were 
anything  but  an  emotional  cul-de-eac,  an 
aUey  leading  nowhere,  it  vrould  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  Instrument.    Instead  It 
Is  a  fairly  harmless  expression  of  disapproval 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  formalization  of 
the  preeent  restraint  on   the  spreadina  of 
faUout. 

It  should  be  ratlfled  because  It  gives  mil- 
Uons  of  worried  people  a  kind  of  comfort, 
however  insubstantial,  that  something  Is  be- 
ing done  toward  a  prevention  of  nudear 
disaster.  It  ahould  be  ratified  because  the 
United  Statea,  with  questionable  wisdom,  has 
been  seeking  such  an  accord.  It  should  be 
ratlfled  because  it  Is  a  symbol  of  Soviet  re- 
orientation away  from  China  and  toward  the 
Weet. 

But  it  is  not  a  treaty  that  leads  onward 
toward  world  government  and  nuclear  dis- 
armament. It  Is  not.  In  fact,  a  treaty  that 
adda  to  our  national  aecurlty.  It  Is  a  treaty 
that  will  not  survive  the  nuclear  challengea 
of  other  oountrlea  when  their  teeting  be- 
comes formidable.  The  esrape  clause  may 
prove  the  moat  effective  clause  of  the  entire 
treaty. 

The  treaty  seems  to  fling  wide  the  door,  for 
other  nations  to  come  In  on  the  the  test  ban. 
But  It  doea  not  let  them  come  In  on  the 
aame  footing  as  the  original  three  algna- 
torlea — ^the  late  arrivals  will  ladt  the  veto 
power  over  amendmenta  granted  the  original 
partlea.  Even  more  forbidding,  to  poasible 
later  adherente  la  the  submission  to  nuclear 
inferiority  entailed  In  Joining  the  teat-ban 
group.  Without  teste  in  the  air,  no  other 
nation  can  ever  hope  to  attain  the  parity  of 
deterrence  so  necessary  for  diplomatic  weight 
in  the  world's  councils. 

The  heart  may  propheay  that  thla  buainaaa 
in  Moaoow  on  July  25,  1963,  Introduced  the 
age  of  dlaarmament  and  the  peace  of  world 
law;  that  having  found  a  way  to  block  out 
most  testing,  the  nations  then  proceeded 
step  by  step  to  lay  aside  their  armamente  and 
to  t\irn  that  worae-than-waate  into  the 
aolaoe  of  mankind.  But  the  head  knowa  thla 
cannot  be  ao. 

The  peace  kept  by  the  aanctlon  of  tha 
bomb  muat  still  be  kept  by  that  aame  oom- 
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pulsion  for  an  Indefinite  time  to  come.  Until 
the  nations  learn  to  live  together  in  peace 
there  will  be  no  peace  by  diaannament. 

[From  the  Pitteburgh  (Pa.)  Preaa.  July  28. 

1063] 

Ths  Ca8«  Foa  NucLXAa  Txbt  TasATT 

Preaident  Kennedy  put  the  fiill  prestige  of 

his  administration  back  of  the  nuclear  test 

ban  treaty  In  an  addraea  which  should  rank 

among  the  most  eloquent  of  his  career. 

WhUe  turning  his  persxiaaiva  powera  on 
the  Senate,  where  a  two-thirda  majority  vote 
is  required  for  ratification,  he  also  appealed 
for  support  from  the  rank  and  fU^  of  oitiaana 
and  from  an  atxllence  which  la  worldwide. 
Inviting  popular  aid  In  the  decision,  he 
remarked  that  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren "have  no  lobby  here  in  Waahlngton.*" 
And  In  a  stlU  wider  field  he  sxiggested, 
however  Indirectly  and  diplomatically,  that 
other  nations  may  help  persuade  France,  lone 
present  holdout  among  the  foxur  na^f>n*  he 
listed  by  name  as  nudear  powera. 

As  If  speaking  directly  to  General  de 
Gaulle,  who  up  to  now  has  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  test  ban  negotiations,  he 
asserted  that  "aU  four  nuclear  powers  have  a 
great  obligation  to  use  whatever  time  re- 
mains to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  persuade  other  countries  not  to  test, 
transfer,  acquire,  possess,  or  produce  such 
weapons." 

The  President  obviously  sought  to  avoid 
overstaUng  his  case,  admitting  aecret  viola- 
tions may  be  possible,  emphsalzlng  natlona 
cannot  rely  "simply  on  the  good  faith  of 
their  adversaries,"  referring  to  present  nu- 
clear stockpiles  and  continuing  tensions  not 
dealt  with  In  the  agreement. 

But  he  termed  the  teeaty  only  a  snudl  step, 
"a  shaft  of  light  p«ftlnto  the  darkneaa"  in 
the  patient  effort  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  renounce  aggression — In  the  beet 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  aa  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Basically  his  argument  Is  that  while  there 
are  risks  in  signing,  there  art  vastly  greater 
risks  in  not  signing. 

These  relative  risks  will  be  the  subject  of 
hearlnga  and  debate  In  the  Senate.  The 
Prealdent's  invitation  to  dlsciisslon  and  de- 
bate across  the  country  should  be  taken 
seriously.  For  this  is  one  of  the  crucial  ded- 
sions  in  our  national  history. 

Before  final  action  la  taken,  every  respon- 
sible dtlaen  should  make  hlmaelf  fully  ln<- 
f  ormed  and  be  prepared  to  ahare  thla  aolemn 
responsibility  with  the  President  and  Senate. 

[From  the  Auburn  (N.T.)  Clttaan  Advcrtlasr. 

July  26. 10681 

JJCF.'a  Talk  ThmcacT 

Preaident  Kennedy,  in  hia  radio  and  TV 
addreas  tonight.  Is  expected  to  caution  the 
Nation  against  expecting  too  much  to  reault 
from  the  Initialing  of  a  treaty  for  a  partial 
nuclear  test  ban. 

Informed  sources  have  indicated  that  he 
will  say  that  the  treaty  Is  "an  important  first 
step  toward  the  redaction  of  international 
tension  and  the  strengthening  of  peace"  and 
that  all  parties  to  it  "look  forward  to  further 
progress  In  this  direction." 

But  he  Is  expected  to  warn  that  the  treaty 
la  only  a  first  step. 

However,  although  limited  in  msopt.  it  U  a 
most  important  first  step.  It  represente  the 
successful  conclusi&n  of  many  montha  of 
negotiations  and  is  the  first  concrete  achieve- 
ment of  Ite  nature  since  the  signing  of  the 
Austrian  peace  treaty  on  May  15.  10S5. 

It  la  fervently  hoped  that  thla  new  treaty 
can  lead  to  additional  atepa  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  danger  of  a  nudear  holocaust  that 
could  bring  no  victory,  lifut  which  oould  de- 
atroy our  dvUlaatlon. 

Already  aom^  new  progresa  haa  been  made 
toward  such  an  achievement.  On  Soalat  ia<- 
alatenoe,  Britain  and  ths  United  Stataa  have 
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How  much  longer 
ecboea  of  old  trumpefa 
to  reach  for  Its 
voice  In  world  council^ 
Israel — much  too  poor 
but,  auimunded  as 
orerwbdmlngly 


natlmal 


coune, 


Indui  try 
Mo 


gl^e 


tanlngl] 


11 
super  or 
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ie  said,  the  world 
more  la  the  pity, 
national  f««I- 
and   follies. 


la  aa  much 
the  bolstered  Colt  In 
Cbarlaa  de  Oaulle 


t  rould  call  a  conference 

Oila  year  to  dlaeuaa  his 

propoaala.     Indicating 

Umltetlon  of  nuclear 

nmnce  has  atomic 

such  a  disaimamant 

to  Ita  advantage.    It 

with  the  six-shooter 

1th  the  machine  gun: 

away  all  but  six  bul- 

Qtatea   and  Russia  are 

more  entbualaam  for 

OauUe  did  for  their 


suggestion  for  a  non- 

the  NATO  natkma 

Communist    bloc.    De 

1  raa^  waa  maanlnglnaa 

not  Intend  to  atrlka 

anyone.    Tbla  U  a 

ilch    could    be    made 

Statea. 

de  OauUe's  comments 

to  pursue  the  course 

greater  Influence 

«duoe  its  dependence 

for  protection  agalnat 


Ga  Ola's 


attitude  may  be, 
he  la  working  for  the 
mal  Interest.  If  the 
the  same  situation  as 
aay  our  own  Oovem- 
the  same  attitude? 
the  problem  with  nu- 


la  working  aa  hard 

permits  to  fashion 

Tw-tung  may  say 

ntematlonal  ICarxlam 

China  a  bigger  flat 


tvlU  It  be  before  the 
stir  West  Oermany 
to  gain  a  strongpr 
Then  there  is  little 
to  affcnxl  atomic  arms 
Is  with  hostile  and 
Arab  forces,  what 
eUlm  to  mlsallee  for 


No.  aa  Cbarlaa  da  Oa 
situation  baa  not  c: 
Nor  have  human  naturae 
ing.  with  Its  prldea  and 
changed. 

But  man  muat  try.  by  ^*to  such  Imperfect 
and  dubloua  measurea  ak  the  limited  test 
ban,  to  work  toward  a  wdrld  In  which  na- 
tlona  wlU  not  feel  ImpelledNo  carry  nuclear 
atx-abootara  for  protacUon.  Otherwlae,  there 
will  come  a  nl^t  when  someone  will  fire  a 
shot  In  a  crowded  saloon,  and  the  roof  will 
come  ttmibllng  down  on  our  dvlllzatlon. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (Dl.)  Sim -Times.  Aug.  1, 
1969) 

SxMAToa  DiBxaBM'a  OajacnoN 

Senator  BvaaxxT  If.  DiMMBmtt.  Republican, 
of  nilnola.  baa  declined  an  Inviutlon  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  formal  ««g"«"g  of  the  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty  in  Moscow.  WhUe  not  in 
actual  oppoaltlon  to  the  treaty.  Senator 
Dnucasif  says  that  be  has  reservations  with 
regard  to  the  test-ban  agreement. 

One  of  DnxaaM'a  reeervations  U  that  the 
United  Stetea  baa  rafuaed  to  recognize  East 
Germany  as  a  aovaraign  nation;  but  if  Cast 
*  Germany  should  sign  the  treaty  the  United 
Stetea  would  ba  obliged  to  notify  other  sign- 
ers of  the  treaty  that  the  "stete"  of  East  Ger- 
many waa  a  party  to  tba  treaty. 

Would  Senator  DnucasM  object  if  every 
nation  in  the  world  were  to  come  ftxward 
and  sign,  the  nuclear  teat-ban  treaty? 

Surely  such  an  event  would  be  a  most  de- 
sirable stete  of  affairs. 

Tet  if  every  nation  did  come  forward,  as 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  already  done,  and  ask  to  be  a 
party  to  a  nuclear  teat-ban  treaty,  one  of 
tba  algaera  would  have  to  be  Red  China. 

Would  Senator  DoucaxM  object?  Any 
atete  may  adhere  to  the  treaty  without  nec- 
eaaarUy  obligating  the  United  Stetea  to  recog- 
nlaa  it. 

Senator  Duuuxm  also  haa  reaarvaUons  re- 
garding Cuba.  If  Cuba  should  sign,  the 
United  Stetea,  aaya  DnuuxN,  would  be  a 
party  to  permitting  underground  nuclear 
teate  on  the  Communist-ruled  island. 

Tills,  too.  is  a  shallow  objecUon.  It  put 
tba  cart  before  the  borae.  The  treaty  to 
agreement  not  to  teat  in  the  a1 
In  qiace  or  under  the  eea.  It  to  not>~-par- 
mit  to  teat  underground.  It  simply  doesnt 
cover  underground  teatlng  which  may  be 
conducted  now  In  any  nation. 

Certainly,  the  propoaed  test-ban  treaty 
to  not  the  whole  answer  to  the  problems 
facing  the  world.  It  to,  as  we  pointed  out  on 
thto  page  July  28,  a  beginning;  It  signlfles. 
for  the  moment,  that  the  infernal  din  of 
nyet,  nyet,  nyet  has  been  stlUed  and  that 
at  least  one  agreement  can  be  reached  with 
Russia.  It  aerves  to  leaaen  tension,  and 
thto  to  a  dealrable  stete  of  affairs. 

Senator  DnucasH  to  entlUed  to  have  reser- 
vations about  any  treaty.  Indeed,  it  to  hto 
sworn  duty  to  examine  it  carefully. 

The  reeervations  he  haa  raised  about  the 
test-ban  treaty,  however,  indicate  a  super- 
ficial examination.  It  to  to  be  hoped  that 
these  expressions  of  doubt  he  entertains  can 
be  set  at  rest  by  members  of  hto  own  party 
and  will  not  serve  aa  the  means  of  blocking 
ratification  of  the  test-ban  treaty. 

[Prom  the  Providence  (RJ.)  Joiirnal,  July 
28,  1B63] 

OrHia  Voicxa  Aax  Spsakimc  on  the  Txst 
Ban  Tkkatt 

Soldiers  and  stetesmen  will  have  their  say, 
and  rightly,  while  the  U.S.  Senate  subjecte 
the  test  ban  acccnrd  to  what  opposition  leader 
BvxBXTT  DaoLSKH  promlses  will  be  "the  closest 
scrutiny." 

But  there  are  other  voices  that  ought  to  be 
heard,  voices  whose  echoes  could  be  discerned 
alMve  the  gay  background  of  singing  guitars 
and  splashing  waters  during  the  hot  southern 
New  England  weekend  Just  past. 


On  a  beach  near  Newport  whara  thousand* 
of  world-weary  yotmg  people  had  fled  for4i 
few  days  of  song  and  gaiety,  thara  waa  the 
voice  of  a  collage  dropout  trying  to  explain 
what  he  and  hto  contemporarlea  were  run- 
ning away  from: 

"It's  the  patto-n,  man.  tba  pattara.  Tou 
Just  can't  bust  out  of  It.  What  used  to 
make  It  Important  waa  ralMng  children. 
That  made  even  the  commuter  train  worth- 
while. But  why  raise  children  with  the 
bomb? 

"Nobody  telks  much  about  the  bomb,  but 
you  think  about  it." 

East  of  Newport,  off  the  breakwater  at 
Hyannto  Port,  another  voice  was  heard  from 
last  weekend.  It  aras  the  happy  voice  of 
a  UtUe  girl,  leaping  off  the  deck  of  a  boat 
toward  the  waiting  arms  of  her  father.  She 
wasn't  thinking  of  the  bomb.  But  the  man 
who  waited  in  the  water  for  her  was.  Two 
days  before,  the  little  gUTs  father,  t>resident 
Kennedy,  had  declared  in  a  solemn  address 
to  the  Nation: 

"Thto  treaty  to  for  all  of  us.  It  to  par- 
ticularly for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
chUdren,  and  they  have  no  lobby  here  in 
Washington."  Fortunately,  the  frustrated 
young  man,  the  carefree  little  girl  do  have 
a  lobby  In  Washington.  Thara  are  plenty 
of  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  Congress  who, 
like  the  President,  have  been  thinking  about 
the  bomb.  Coming  generations  may  even 
have  a  lobby  in  the  Kremlin  where  Premier 
Khnischchev  haa  given  unmtotakable  evi- 
dence that  the  thoughte  that  trouble 
American  youth  are  haunting  him  and  some 
of  hto  colleagues. 

"Do  these  men  (the  Chinese [  know  that 
If  all  the  nuclear  warheads  were  touched 
off,  the  world  would  be  in  such  a  stete  that 
the  siirvivOTs  would  envy  the  dead?" 
Khruahchev  declared  the  other  day. 

There  to  a  regular  hootenanny  for  peace 
abroad  in  the  world  today.  It  will  be  a  very 
deaf  Congressman  or  Commissar  who  falls  to 
hear  It. 

(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet,  July  26. 1963) 
SxNATi:  Shoou>  Ratitt  TfesT  Ban  TfexATT 

AlTSB    BXINO    ASSUBSD    AS    TO    TRX    RlSKS 

We  would  like  to  believe  that  the  partial 
nuclear  test-ban  treaty  signed  Thursday  in 
Moscow  by  the  United  Stetes,  Great  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will,  in  the  words  of 
the  test-ban  negotiators,  "constitute  an  im- 
portent  first  step  toward  the  reduction  of 
international  tension  and  the  strengthening 
of  peace." 

If  it  does  represent  such  a  step,  the  treaty 
win  be  one  of  the  very  significant  htotoric 
documente  of  our  times. 

However,  the  htotory  of  our  side's  dealings 
with  the  Communtote  and  other  would-be 
world  conquerors  makes  ua  cautious  and 
skeptical.  Peaceful  gestures  have  been  used 
in  the  past  to  deceive  leaders  of  the  Western 
democracies:  at  times.  Indeed,  these  leaders 
have  seemed  to  be  eager  accessories  to  their 
own  deception. 

Therefore,  in  the  light  of  htotory,  we  urge 
prudent  caution.  The  new  treaty,  which 
bans  nuclear  weapons  teste  in  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space  and  under  water,  to  im- 
portant. And — If  honored — can  bring  im- 
portant gains  to  mankind.  But  it  would  be 
foolish — perhaps  even  fatal — to  assu^pe  that 
because  we  want  the  treaty  to  be  kept,  and 
because  It  seems  to  serve  Soviet  purposes  now 
to  pledge  to  keep  It,  It  will  be  kept  Indefi- 
nitely. 

It  would  be  foolish  also  to  regard  the 
treaty  as  more  than  It  really  to.  It  to  not  a 
cold  war  panacea;  it  doesn't  even  really 
aboltoh  nuclear  weapons  teatlng.  Because 
of  the  apparent  Impossibility  of  drafting  an 
inspections  formula  acceptable  to  the  Rus- 
sians, the  West  agreed  to  a  llmtted  taat  ban, 
which  leaves  the  treaty  signatoriea  free  to 
test  underground. 
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It  to  reported  that  the  VJS.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  will  not  oppose  the  ratification  of  the 
new  treaty  In  the  Senate,  not  because  they 
believe  the  treaty  Important  In  "aaalng  cold 
war  tensions" — ^whatever  that  overuaad  t«nn 
means — but  bacause  they  know  that  the 
treaty  wUl  laava  the  United  Stetea  free  to 
do  about  80  percent  of  tha  nuclear  tasting 
deemed  necessary  by  resorting  to  under- 
grotmd  axploalona. 

It  can  thus  be  aean  that  the  treaty  will  not 
necessarily  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
will,  however  (so  long  as  it  to  abided  by), 
keep  radioactive  nuttarlato  from  being  re- 
leased In  the  atmosphere  by  American,  Brit- 
ish or  Soviet  teate. 

It  to  quite  likely  that  such  fallout  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  by  French  nuclear  test- 
ing— and  by  Had  Chinese  tests,  once  Com- 
munist China  to  ready  to  explode  nuclear 
devices.  But  the  fallout  from  such  teate 
would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
produced  by  taste  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  tha  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  certain  that  France  and  Commu- 
ntot  China  will  not — In  the  next  few  yeara  at 
leastr— add  their  slgnatiires  to  the  treaty 
Initialed  in  Moscow  Thvirsday.  But  it  to 
probable  that  other  nations  will  soon  be- 
come parties  to  the  treaty. 

Thto  could  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
creation  of  new  nuclear  powers. 

Because  of  the  possible  gains,  and  in  the 
hope  that  our  Government  will  keep  ite  eyes 
open  to  the  risks  and  actually  take  steps 
now  to  minimlae  them,  thto  newspap>er  urges 
the  Senate  to  give  tha  treaty  ite  approval. 

The  admlntotratlon  would  do  well  to  as- 
8\ire  tha  Senate  that  it  to  weU  aware  of  the 
military  risks  should  the  Russians  break  the 
ban  and  to  outline  for  the  Senators  how  these 
risks  would  be  countered. 

We  believe  it  to  particularly  important,  for 
example,  that  research  In  military  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  power  be  continued  and 
that  we  be  prepared  quickly  to  resiune  weap- 
ons testing  in  the  atmosphere  if  the  Rus- 
sians should  do  so.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  set  the  stage  for  a  technological  Pearl 
Harbor  in  which  the  Communlste  could  con- 
ceivably gain  a  decisive  advantage  in  nuclear 
power. 

(From  the  Straaburg  (Va.)  Northern  VlrginU 

Daily,  July  27.  1963] 

Taax  Ban  TaxAxr 

The  clvUiaed  world  very  naturally  feeto  a 
sense  of  elation  at  the  news  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  agreed  upon  In  Moaoow  by 
AvereU  Harrlman  repraaentlng  the  United 
Stetas.  Lord  Hallsham  for  Brlteln,  and  Andrei 
Groxnyko  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  initial- 
ing of  the  treaty  to  a  signal  victory,  and  now 
copies  will  be  sent  to  the  respective  capitato 
of  the  signatories  for  approval. 

Thus,  the  treaty  begins  a  long  and  some- 
times tortuous  Journey,  through  review  by 
the  reapacUve  heads  of  stete.  the  signing  by 
proper  government  ofllciato  (In  tha  eaae  of 
the  United  Stetes  by  the  Secretary  of  State) , 
than — In  thto  country — to  be  aubmlttad  to 
the  Senate  for  hearlnga,  debate,  and  finally, 
the  vote  on  ratification. 

While  some  partisan  sniping  can  be  ex- 
pected, there  to  no  indication  that  the  treaty 
will  nin  Into  any  real  trouble  here,  or  In 
Britain  or  Russia. 

The  apparent  change  in  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Sovlete,  and  the  evidence  of  a 
desire  for-a  hew  approach  with  the  Weet 
regarding  control  of  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing which  led  to  the  relatively  unencum- 
'>«red  agreement,  are  good  and  welcome  signs 
in  a  bomb-weary  world.  Tba  poaalblimea  of 
lasting  peace  which  it  promises  wlU  be  em- 
braced by  all  civilised  countries. 

But  we  should  not  be  iuUed  into  the  false 
assumption  that  all  our  problems  are  solved. 
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While  the  atmosphere  to  vastly  Improved,  all 
to  not  sweetness  and  light. 

While  we  celebrate  what  appears  to  be  a 
major  breakthrough  in  imderstand^  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  It  to  well  to  keep 
intact  a  hard  shell  of  practicality.  It  to 
well  to  remember,  for  Instance,  that  of  the  53 
treaties  which  have  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Sovlete  have  broken  60  of  them  without 
compunction. 

Previous  agreemente  for  a  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere  were  rude- 
ly broken  by  Russia,  when  It  suited  her  pur- 
pose to  do  so,  without  regard  to  treaty  obli- 
gations. 

Dont  misunderstand  tis;  we're  for  the 
treaty.  We  hope  It  works.  We  hope  Mr. 
Khnishchev  means  it  thto  time  and  that  the 
treaty  vishers  In  an  era  of  good  feeling.  We 
even  hope,  as  we  have  previously  suggested 
In  this  space,  that  the  new  Soviet  attitude, 
their  seeming  eagerness  for  a  new  under- 
standing with  the  West,  could  be  the  begin- 
ning of  Russia's  return  to  her  history- 
honored  reliance  on  military  and  economic 
alliances  with  the  Western  European 
Powers. 

Perhaps  all  of  thto  to  in  prospect,  but  no 
one  can  be  aura.  In  tba.  meantime,  it  to 
weU  to  operate  on  the  theory  that  the  cold 
war  to  still  cold,  and  that  Khrushchev  to  still 
a  shrewd  and  calculating,  if  sometimaa 
blustering,  Communtot  who  not  too  long  ago 
said  that  "he  would  bury  us." 

(From  the  Belolt  (Wto.)  News,  July  27,  1963] 
Tax  TiST  Ban  Tbxatt 

Tha  partial  nudaar  taat  baa  treaty  that  haa 
been  Initialed  by  negotiators  repraaentlng 
tha  United  Stataa.  Britain,  and  RussU  faces 
some  formidable  opposition  in  tba  Senate. 

The  propoaed  tvaty  vrould  ban  nuclear 
taating  In  tba  atmoapbere.  In  outer  space  and 
underwater.  Not  included  to  nndargrouxMl 
testing. 

Two  factors  In  opposition  stand  out.  One 
to  that  the  Russians  have  a  rq>ntetlon  for 
not  keeping  their  and  of  an  agraonent.  Tha 
other  to  the  fear  our  testing  to  Inadequate  In 
comparison  with  that  of  tha  Soviet  Union. 

President  Kennedy  went  bafora  tba  Na- 
tion mday  night  to  ask  public  support  for 
tha  treaty,  which,  to  become  tfectlva.  must 
have  a  two-thlrda  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Although  there  to  aoma  unwUllngneaa  on 
the  part  of  numy  Senators  to  commit  them- 
selves one  way  or  the  other,  observers  believe 
the  treaty.  If  «  vote  were  to  be  takoi  now, 
could  muster  50  to  67  favorable  votes.  How- 
ever, if  all  100  Mambars  of  the  Senate  ware 
to  vote.  67  aye  votes  would  be  neoeaaary. 
Winning  thoaa  laat  10  or  ao  votes  ooukl  be 
mora  dlfllcult  than  nagottottng  with  the  Rus- 
sians over  tha  test  ban  agraamant. 

Khrushchev  imdoubtedly  had  an  ulterior 
moUva  in  seeking  a  test  ban  at  thto  time. 
Ha  was  anxloua  for  su^  an  agreement  with 
tha  Unltad  Statea  and  Britain  as  a  means  of 
showing  up  Chinaaa  Communtote,  who  ware 
in  Moscow  at  the  same  time  attending  aa 
Idealoglcal  confcranoe,  and  who  are  far  from 
being  in  accord  arith  the  Soviet  Unton's 
policy  of  peaceful  coextote^ioa. 

Admlntotratlon  spokeamen,  although  beat- 
ing the  drums  for  tha  traaty,  are  quick  to 
warn  that  It  to  not  a  guarantee  that  tha 
oold  war  Issues  are  about  to  ba  reserved. 

It's  not  dlfllcult  to  understand  why  many 
Senatora  are  reluctant  to  apiMDva  the  treaty, 
sUll.  In  view  of  the  rift  between  Moaeow  and 
Pelplng  it  would  aaam  that  aj^roval  to  tha 
sensible  course  to  follow. 

[Ftom  the  Ifiaml  (Fla.)  News.  July  26.  1963] 
Tsar  Ban  Nkbini  Open  Minds 
There  may  be  good  raeaon  for  the  cautloa 
expressed  by  many  U.S.  Senators  over  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


as  there  is  reason  for  caution  In  any  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  caution  to  a  long  way  from  the  kind 
of  closed  mind  denuncUtions  we  are  begin- 
ning to  hear  from  Senator  Baxbt  Ooldwatke 
and  hto  rightwlng  followers  in  and  out  of 
the  Senate. 

A  growing  segment  of  the  conservative 
camp  seems  to  regard  any  lessening  of  ten- 
sion between  East  and  West  as  a  peace 
threat  to  be  feared  more  than  the  war 
threat.  Goldwatxs,  Thxtkmond,  and  a  few 
others  can  be  coxinted  on  to  articulate  thto 
viewpoint  In  the  Senate. 

If  the  world  to  ever  to  see  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment among  the  three  major  nuclear  powers, 
the  time  for  It  was  never  riper.  As  columntot 
Joe  AlBop  has  pointed  out  on  these  pages, 
the  United  States  to  ahead  In  the  light, 
highly  deliverable  type  of  weapons  it  has 
chosen  to  develop,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  an  edge  in  the  heavyweight  division. 
Each  power  has  the  capacity  to  destroy  the 
other  mahy  times  over. 

Thus  we  have  a  sort  of  Mexican  standoff. 
The  beneflte  to  be  derived  from  the  ban 
are  both  psychological  and  practical.  War 
fevers  would  be  lowered  and  the  way  may  be 
opened  to  further  dtoarmament  agreemente. 
The  very  real  danger  of  contamination  from 
nuclear  fallout  would  be  vastly  reduced. 

We  think  public  opinion  In  the  Unltad 
States  to  overwhelmingly  la  favor  of  a  test 
ban.  and  the  public  will  not  welcome  having 
thto  agreement  picked  apart  by  thoae  who 
would  never  approve  any  teat  ban,  however 
reasonable. 


(From  the  Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newaday. 

July  27,  1968] 

A  ToKKN  or  Good  WXix 

Since  nobody  knows  what  corraspondenca 
and  conversations  have  privately  oocurxad 
between  the  White  Rouse  and  the  Kremlin; 
and  ^sce  no  one  but  the  Kremlin  knows  how 
mu<^  of  a  threat  the  rise  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
muntote may  pose  for  the  Soviet  XThkm,  It  to 
impossible  to  read  behind  the  lines  of  thto 
simple  treaty.  Tixt  most  modest  estimate 
must  be  that  it  to  an\expresslon  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Brlteln  on  one  side  and 
Rxissla  on  the  other,^  to  work  out  mutual 
problems  on  a  more  amicable  basto  than  be- 
fore. Beyond  and  behind  thto.  no  doubt,  to 
the  awareness  of  Washington  that  Geaaral 
de  Oauna  win  aoon  have  a  nudaar  force  and 
the  awareneas  of  Moaoow  that  China  to  on 
the  verge  of  having  one. 

In  thto  sense  the  treaty  may  be  read  aa  an 
Indirect  warning  to  both  thoae  nations  to  go 
slow.  How  much  effect  thto  will  have  to  prob- 
Iwnatlcal.  The  President  of  Franca  to  a 
monumentally  stubborn  man  with  aa  obaaa- 
slon  wound  up  with  national  glory.  Tha 
leaders  of  CaOna  a{^>ear  to  faal  that  ao  mat- 
ter how  mady  bomba  are  dropped,  aome  mil- 
lions of  their  petals  will  aurvtva  to  rule  tha 
world. 

Thto  to  the  moat  modest  possible  docu- 
ment. Sanctions  are  abeant.  There  to  no 
provtolon  fen-  Inspection.  Thto  should  be  tha 
next  at^.  Wa  are  wllllag  to  bava  tnteraa- 
tioaal  Inspactloa  ot  all  our  military /mlaeUa 
sites.  The  Russians  should  ba  prepared  to 
offer  tha  aama.  In  thto  way  botb  aldaa  bava 
a  poaltiva  assurance  that  the  traaty  to  being 
lived  up  to.  If  indeed  we  trust  each  othar 
tb«k  Inapaetlon  to  tba  obvtoiM  ffrthird  of 
pnot.  Trom  thto  atap.  ov«-  a  long  and  prob- 
ably tortuous  roadway  wa  can  approach  the 
goal  of  imlveraal  dtoarmamant— -and  la  that 
case  inspection  will  be  cmelal  and  aaaetlona 
must  ba  agreed  upon.  Tba  Waabii^toa  dls- 
acmamaat  traaty  of  tha  1880%.  arliiob  cairlad 
ao  saactloaa.  waa  cynically  vlolatad  botb  hf 
tha  Japaneae  and  the  Garmans^  with  rasulte 
we  all  know.  ^ 

HAVB  raiTH 

In  essence  what  thto  treaty  teUs  us  to: 
Have  faith  in  Russia,  but  keep  our  "*<— <'rt 
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ceptor gear  to  stop  any  possible  enemy  bombs 
from  reaching  their  targets  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  neceesary  to  be  naive  or  childish 
to  believe  that  the  partial  ban  might  work 
out.  And.  meanwhile,  we  can  make  it  plain 
that  we  want  to  help  satellite  naUons  get  out 
from  under  Riusian  domination;  to  pretend 
tbat  we  will  go  to  war  to  do  it  would  be 
simple  hypocrisy.  We  didn't  go  to  the  aid  of 
Hungary.  Bast  Germany,  or  Poland  in  their 
iqirMngs.  and  we  havent  followed  through 
with  aid  to  Cuba.  We  wouldn't  be  kidding 
•nybody,  therefore,  if  we  aald  we  were  ready 
to  go  to  war  on  behalf  of  the  captive  naUons. 
We  can  only  keep  trying  to  contain  commu- 
nism, for  the  preeent. 

PoUtleaUy.  the  test  ban  can't  be  claimed 
aa  a  Kennedy  and  Democratic  feat.  It's  al- 
most the  Identical  plan  put  forth  by  the 
Siaenhower  administration.  Actually  it  is  a 
byi^rtlaaa  achlevmnent.  It  may  really  be  a 
breakthrough  In  the  cold  war,  and  heaven 
knows  the  world  needs  one. 


J     IFtom  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 

'  Jiilyat,  1968) 

Trx  PucKsanto  Luht  or  Pxacx 

The  flickering  light  of  peace,  a  deUcate 
ll^t  eaaUy  buffeted,  was  turned  up  to  more 
encouraging  brl^tness  yeeterday  as  the 
United  Statea,  Russia  and  Britain  agreed  to 
eod  nuclear  testing. 

tt  was  a  contingent  agreement  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty  yet  to  be  raUfled  by  the  reepective 
nations  but  it  already  can  be  reached  in 
history  a^  a  giant  step  toward  world  se- 
curity. 

Before  rattflcatlon,  there  wUl  be  the  cloeest 
scrutiny  In  each  of  tbe  partlelpatlng  coun- 
trlea.  and  there  ahould  be  such  ecrutlny. 
Skepticism  was  being  eapreased  la  tbe 
United  States  even  while  tbe  dlplomaUc 
■pakwanien  for  the  three  nations  were  sign- 
ing their  namee  to  tbe  agreement.  But  the 
a^aement  in  its  entirety  offers  great  hope 
tbat  peace  has  been  madajaore  secure. 

nie  agreement  was  dlseussfd  at  tbe  Mos- 
cow meeting  as  one  that  abould  lead  even- 
tually to  general  dlaanaaaoent.  The  bring- 
ing of  tbla  kmg-cberlsbed  dream  to  reality 
may  ba  a  long  way  off  but  tbe  progress  Is 
la  tbat  direction. 

Tba  sIgBatoiy  natloaa  bad  taken  a  solemn 
look  down  lato  tbe  dark  abyss  of  nuclear 
destruetloa  and  decided  the  time  bad  come 
to  get  together  and  sstabtlab  a  reliable  safe- 
guard agatnat  what  at  tbnea  appeared  to  be 
the  Inevitable. 

If  tbla  treaty  fbaally  geU  the  stipulated 
approval  at  home  aad  provea  effective,  then 
Frssldsnt  Kennedy  will  have  |^tbe  credit 
of  bla  administration  one  of  tbe  moat  signif- 
icant achievements  In  huaaan  history.  ifM 
alone  will  not  have  achieved.  Many  mln^b 
have  coUaboratad.  But  it  wlU  have  been 
achievement  under  bis  leadersh^. 

Tlils^bs  will  be  able  to  use  during  his 
mmpalgn  next  year  sa  be  f aoee  tbe  storm 
of  eeasure  in  regard  to  dvll  rights,  Cuba 
aad  other  matters  of  deep  concern  to  the 
American  people. 

But  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests  and  the 
struggls  toward  disarmament  are  of  far 
greater  Importance  In  human  destiny  than 
poUtloa  geiierally  and  the  poUtlcal  destiny 
of  any  single  Individual.  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican. Amsrieaa.  Russian  or  British.  For 
bsre  Is  a  matter  that  concerns  survival  for 
himdreda  of  millions  of  people  and  preserva- 
tion of  dvUlaatian's  progrsss  to  date. 

It  la  enough  for  tba  moment  that  the  big 
stsp  taken  la  Moeeow  yeeterday  has  taken 
place.  Nest  come  microscopic  scrutiny,  dis- 
cussion, possibly  debate  and,  if  all  proves 
satisfactory,   formal  <«greement. 

Much  too  soon  It  Is  to  rejoice  without  res- 
srvation.  But  tba  light  of  peace  unques- 
tioaaMy  Is  shining  more  brli^tly  today. 


{From  the  Mancheeter  (Conn.)  Herald. 

July  38.  lOeS] 

A  Show  or  Coicvbxsncb 


President  Kennedy's  report  to  the  NaUon 
last  Friday  night  on  the  inlti>nng  of  the 
limited  nudear  teet  ban  at  Mbacow  was  an 
adnrirable  piece  of  calm  stateemanahip  and 
saleamanshlp. 

It  was  such  an  effort  becauae  It  avoided 
extravagant  cUims  or  hopes;  because  it  glid- 
ed nothing:  because  It  Itself  <q;>enly  stated 
the  limitations  of  the  treaty  It  was  dlscuas- 
ing:  becauae  It  wleely  avoided  any  untoward 
emphasis  of  the  preesure  It  waa  trying  to  ex- 
ert toward  eventual  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  the  0.8.  Senate. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  it  should  be 
obeerved.  is  running  and  tir»>t»»yjwn>  this  pres- 
ent phase  of  world  diplomacy  very  well. 
From  the  first  open  appearance  of  the  pres- 
ent theme  In  the  Preddent's  memorable 
address  at  American  Univerdty  on  June  10 
through  the  selection  of  the  tough  and  wise 
Harrtman  to  be  chief  negotiator  at  Moacow 
on  to  the  preeent  atmoq>here  In  which  the 
q[>eelfic  issue  of  tbe  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
la  being  preeented  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  Senate,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  given  an  impreedon  of  competent 
planning  and  execution  of  a  major  policy  ef- 
fort to  do  something  about  the  issue  of 
peace. 

As  one  watches  such  a  policy  effort  unfold- 
ing, one  holdfe  one's  breath — remembering. 
Specifically,  one-  remembers  that,  by  the 
spring  of  lOdO,  Dwlght  Elsenhower  seemed 
about  to  bring  his  preddency  to  a  climax  by 
entering  upon  a  period  of  jMedble  harvest 
of  all  the  good  things  he  had  been  trying  to 
sow  and  nurtiire  and  promote  duilng  his 
first  7  years  of  office.  He  had  broken  the 
cold  war  Ice  more  than  once;  he  had  hoeted 
Khrushchev  in  this  country;  he  had  pro- 
claimed the  imposdblllty  of  war;  he  had 
tried  to  strike  some  of  the  rigid  chains  from 
the  minds  of  people  on  both  ddes  of  the 
world  dlvldon.  But.  with  all  this  to  his 
credit,  be  had  somehow  ne^ected  to  give 
ftiU  appreclaUon  to  what  it  meant  to  be  fly- 
ing q>ylng  mlsdons  direcUy  across  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Russia,  and,  when  that  prac- 
tice suddenly  hit  the  world  news  front,  he 
vacillated  betwen  an  early  instinct  to  admit 
and  regret  what  had  been  going  on  and  a 
later  tactic  of  something  deflant  about  it, 
and  even  claiming  a  right  to  do  it. 

And  there,  by  that  one  overdght  or  mis- 
take, went  that  peace  crusade  which  had 
more  of  Eisenhower's  heart  and  mind  than 
anything  else. 

So.  today,  one  watcbee  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, heading  Into  the  same  kind  of 
effort,  with  the  ice  of  the  cold  war  once  more 
broken,  with  one  apparently  tangible  and 
symbolic  succees  within  reach,  and  with  all 
the  sweeping  good  Klsenhower  once  dreamed 
of  perhaps  conceivable  once  again,  and  one 
holds  one's  breath  for  the  qiuUity  and  con- 
sistency of  the  performance. 

From  what  we  can  aee.  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration is  managing  pacing,  and  bal- 
ancing the  policy  and  the  news,  the  action 
and  the  propaganda  as  If  it  had  finally  come 
into  some  impressured  competence.  Let  us 
hope  it  continues  iU  calm,  measured  pace 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  that,  above  all, 
it  doea  not  rip  the  hull  of  such  a  new  peace 
voyage  on  some  old  mine  put  out  for  pur- 
poses of  waging  the  cold  war. 

(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  July  iff,  lOdS  | 

Imitiaui  at  Moacow 
The     self -policing    test     ban     agreement 
initialed  at  Moacow  is  Important  for  so  aumy 
reasons  that  one  baa  to  draw  a  long  breath 
and  examine  them  all. 
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The  suppressed  excitement  in  Washington 
is  very  Impremive.  Men  who  have  suffered 
through  years  of  grim  policymaking,  manag- 
ing the  cold  war  and  seeing  no  smallest 
genuins  relaxation  in  dght,  are  struggling  to 
control  a  feeling  tbat  the  great  change  may 
have  begun.  Their  Intelligence  tells  them 
that  nothing  is  certain,  that  in  any  case 
the  cold  war  will  continue,  that  communism 
remains  communism,  that  China  has  thrown 
up  a  whole  new  volcano  of  problems.  But 
tbe  great  Russian  world  may  nevertheless  be 
entering  a  new  phase  of  what  might  be  called 
reentry  from  early  communism.  It  may  have 
given  up  trying  to  set  Communist  fire  to  the 
globe  in  view  of  the  successful  resistance  by 
nations  aad  biunanity.  It  may  now  find  that 
It  stands  to  gain  far  more  by  stability  than  by 
the  almoet  inconceivable  risks  of  high  tem- 
perature conflict. 

We  can  only  note  this  sense  of  possible 
Impending  shift  In  the  tides  of  history  and 
wait  with  both  patience  and  the  utmost 
hope. 

The  Western  W<»-ld  and  the  Soviet  Union 
now  stand  committed  to  far  more  than  the 
doctunent  Initialed  at  Moscow.  The  com- 
mimlque  says  it  In  writing.  The  powers  will 
consult  with  their  allies  and  return  to  t\xt- 
ther  negotiation  on  a  Bur<^>ean  nonaggres-' 
slon  pact  "with  the  purpose  of  achieving 
agreement  satisfactory  to  all  participants." 
All  participants  Include  both  West  and  East 
Germany.  The  negotiators  would  not  have 
used  such  purposeful  language  If  their  tenta- 
tive talks  on  this  much  wider  topic  had  not 
been  promising. 

Further  arms  control  talks,  on  much  more 
fundamental  aspecto  of  the  nuclear  cold  war, 
are  now  more  posdble.  Like  the  history  of 
the  partial  test  ban,  there  is  a  long  history 
of  broken  negotiations  for  the  complete  test 
ban,  control  of  surprise  attack,  cutoff  of 
nuclear  production  and  other  such.  These 
are  the  substance  of  basic  stability  in  a 
nuclear  world. 

As  to  fallout,  this  may  be  the  end  of  it. 
The  Brookhaven  Laboratory  reporta  that  fall- 
out contaminaUon  in  the  New  York  area 
has  risen  to  a  record  high  because  of  the 
latest  atmospheric  testa.  Compared  with  the 
permlsdble  Federal  Radiation  CoimcU  limit 
of  10  milllroentgens  a  week,  the  count 
reached  an  average  of  4.7  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year.  That  Is  nearly  half.  The  levd 
is  now  expected  to  fall  to  the  natural  average 
of  1.7  within  2  ye^. 

Tbe  Senate  wiU  surely  ratify  the  treaty. 
The  risk  from  approving  it  Is  mintimti  by 
comparison  with  the  risk  of  losing  what  might 
be  history's  turning  point  away  from  nuclear 
catastrophe.  There  is  a  minor  cost  to  be  paid 
In  terms  of  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
posdble  advantage  in  the  biggest  bombs  and 
an  opportunity  to  cateh  up  with  tsfttcsl 
weapons  which  can  be  tested  undergroimd. 
But  the  relstlve  strengths  of  both  ddes  are 
far  more  than  adequately  stable. 

Humanity  will  now  speak  to  France  and 
Communist  China.  The  right  step  was  to 
agree  with  Moscow  first.  The  world  can  now 
take  part^ln  pUlng  the  highest  persuadon  on 
the  two  who  diasent.  This  Is  ho  longer  an 
issue  between  communism  and  the  great 
powers  of  the  West.  It  is  eyeryman's  respon- 
sibiUty. 

[From  the  Yonkers  (N.T.)  Herald-Statesman, 
July  37.  196S) 

Its  k  MAJoa  Srxr.  airr  Onlta  Stxp  as  Thsb 
Nations  Imztiai.  A-TBst  TasAXT 
The  nuclear  test-ban  agreement  Inltlded. 
but  not  signed,  by  negotiators  for  the  United' 
States.  Great  Britain,  imd  the  Soviet  Union 
is  aa  Important  step,  but  only  a  step  and. 
Indeed,  only  a  prellaUaary  step,  toward  sav- 
ing the  world  from  radloaotlve  oontamlna- 
tlQo  aad  a  holooaust. 
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The  proposed  treaty.  If  and  when  It  is 
formally  ratified  by  the  conferring  nations, 
will  rule  out  nuclear  testing  byt,  those  nations 
In  the  earth's  atmosphere.  In  outer  space, 
and  beneath  the  seas. 

Underground  testing  will  not  be  pro- 
scribed. 

In  any  case,  the  agreement  will  apply  only 
to  nations  which  dgn  it — those  natiozts 
which  have  originated  It  and  any  others 
which  may,  as  time  passes,  aflUlate  them- 
selves with  it. 

And  even  a  signatory  country  must,  by 
specific  provision,  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  on  8  montha'  notice  if 
"it  decides  that  extraordinary  eventa  re- 
lated to  the  subject  mstter  of  this  treaty 
have  jeopardixed  the  supreme  interesta  of 
Ite  country." 

Even  more  significantly,  two  major  na- 
tions. France,  and  Red  China,  which  have 
evidenced  their  determination  to  develop 
their  own  nuclear  weapons  systems,  can't  be 
expected,  at  this  junctxue,  to  Join  the  treaty 
group.  They  thus  wUl  be  free  to  test  In  the 
air  or  under  the  oceans — and  to  contaminate 
the  atmosphere. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  minimises  the  his- 
toric importance  of  the  first  step  which  has 
been  taken  at  Moeeow. 

Nor  does  it  presume  to  constitute  condu- 
dve  reasoning  against  the  treaty  as  it  wUl 
be  preeented  to  the  committees  and  general 
membership  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  Pred- 
dent  Kennedy  for  formal  ratification. 
•  All  it  attempto  to  say  Is  that  the  agree- 
ment. If  it  ultimately  Is  adopted,  will  afford 
us  only  relief,  not  release,  from  peacetime 
nuclear  contamination.  It  will  not  be  a  safe- 
guard against  either  the  aggresdve  or  de- 
fendve  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  a  declared 
or  imdedared  war. 

It  only  In  a  degree  will  minimise,  not 
eliminate,  the  danger  of  a  final  war.  That 
step  Is  yet  to  come— and  appears  to  be  a 
long  way  off.  Toward  that  step,  a  lot  of 
decently  inspired,  good-will  negotiating  stlU 
Is  needed. 


{From   the   PeekskUl    (N.Y.)    Star.  July  27 

1963] 

A  BCajor  Stxp,  bxjt  Only  a  Stxp 

The  nudear  test-ban  agreement  Inltlded. 
but  not  signed,  by  negotutors  for  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  an  Important  step,  but  only  a  step  and, 
indeed,  only  a  preliminary  step,  toward  sav- 
ing the  world  from  radioactive  contamina- 
tion and  a  holocaust. 

The  proposed  treaty.  If  and  when  It  Is 
formally  ratified  by  the  conferring  nations, 
will  rule  out  nuclear  testing  by  those  nations 
In  the  earth's  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and 
beneath  the  seas. 

In  any  ease,  the  agreement  will  apply  only 
to  naUons  which  sign  it— those  nstlons 
which  have  originated  It  and  any  others 
which  may.  as  time  passes,  afllliate  them- 
selves with  It. 

And  even  a  signatory  country  must,  by 
specific  provldon,  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  on  S  months'  notice  If 
"it  decides  that  extraordinary  eventa  reUted 
,to  the  subject  matter  of  this  treaty  have 
Jeopardised  the  supreme  Interesta  of  ita 
country." 

Even  more  dgnlfieantly,  two  major  na- 
tions, Franos  and  Red  China,  which  have 
evidenced  theUr  determination  to  devdop 
their  own  nudear  weapons  systems,  cant  ba 
expected,  at  this  Juncture,  to  Join  the  treaty 
group.  They  thus  wlU  be  free  to  test  In 
the  air  or  under  the  oceans— and  to  con- 
taminate the  atmoq>hare. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  minimises  the 
historic  Importance  of  the  "first  step"  which 
has  been  taken  at  Moacow. 

Mor  doea  it  preaume  to  constitute  oonelu- 
dva  raasonlng  against  the  trea^  as  it  will 


be  presented  to  the  conmilttees  aad  geaeral 
membership  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
to  Preddent  Kennedy  for  fonaal  ratifica- 
tion. 

All  It  attempta  to  say  la  that  the  agree- 
ment, if  it  ultimately  is  adopted,  will  afford 
us  only  relief,  not  release,  from  pnareflme 
nuclear  contamination.  It  will  not  be  a 
safeguard  against  either  the  aggieadve  or 
defendve  use  of  nuclesr  weapons  In  a  de- 
clared or  undeclared  war. 

It  only  In  a  degree  wlU  minimise,  not 
eliminate,  the  danger  of  a  "final  war."  TtaX 
step  Is  yet  to  come — and  i4>peara  to  be  a 
long  way  off.  Toward  that  step,  a  lot  of 
decently  Inspired,  good-wUl  negotUtlng  stlU 
is  needed. 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal,  July 

27.  1068] 

TxsT  Ban — Only  a  Bsonnairo 

The  test-ban  treaty  Initialed  at  Moscow 
Thxirsday  is  limited  In  scope,  but  It  certainly 
is  what  Preddent  Kennedy  called  "the  first 
step  on  a  1,000-mlle  Journey."  It  can  bring 
some  reduction  of  tensions  in  a  world  abBken 
by  fear  of  thermonuclear  holocaust.  yM  li 
gives  reason  to  hope  that  further  progress 
toward  arms  reduction  and  an  East-West 
detente  now  will  be  posdble. 

It  must  be  recognized,  as  the  President 
clearly  stated,  that  the  treaty  will  give  no 
protection  from  nuclear  war.  It  doea  bind 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  resunae  testing  In  tbe  st- 
mosphere,  under  water,  or  In  space.  They  are 
free  to  continue  testing  underground,  atmj 
neither  Red  China  nor  n-ance  is  a  party  to 
the  pact,  although  other  ootmtries  may.  at 
anytime  they  wish,  become  signatories. 

To  the  Uj8.  Senate  now  faUs  the  duty  of 
determining  whether  ratification  of  the  treaty 
will  adversely  affect  the  podtion  of  the 
United  Statee  in  the  cold  war.  In  their  con- 
siderations, they  must  also  remember  tbat 
this  treaty  was  first  proposed  by  our  own 
Government  In  1B58  and  again  In  1963.  To 
reject  It  now  would  be  to  give  substance  to 
Russian  prc^Mganda  claims  that  this  country 
Is  not  Interested  in  finding  peaceful  solutions 
to  world  problems.  ^ 

The  pact  provides  that  any  slgnat«y.  upon 
3  months'  notice,  may  withdraw  If  It  feels  ita 
"supreme  natlond  Interesta"  sre  threatened. 
That  escape  clause  msy  be  used.  Meverthe- 
less.  the  accord  is  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained now.  The  parties  will  be  rductant  to 
break  It.  o^ce  ratified.  It  then  can  *»«i<n«»«e  a 
foundation  for  something  more  ambltlona. 

There  may  be  risks  Inherent  in  the  treaty.  ^ 
but  we  must  agree  with  Presldait  Kennedy 
that  "the  far  greater  riaks  to  our  security  are 
the  risks  of  unrestricted  tasting,  the  rttt  of 
a  nuclear  arma  race,  the  rlsics  of  new  nuclesr 
powns.  nuclear  pollution,  and  nuclear  war. 
ThU  •  •  •  test  ban  is  safer  by  far  for  the 
United  States  than  an  unlimited  nudear 
arms  race." 

If  the  preeence  of  Red  China's  rising  star 
drove  Chairman  Khrushchev  to  seek  this 
pact,  that  very  presence  is  our  hope  that  it 
vrill  be  honored.  It  may  well  be  that  Khru- 
shchev feels  the  need  to  stablllss  one  front  aa 
he  struggles  to  consolidate  his  p^tHlfm  in  the 
Communist  wwld. 

The  next  logical  step  is  negotiation,  to  ' 
which  all  parties  have  bound  tH^Mn^tiyfi 
aimed  at  nonaggreedon  undertaklngi  be- 
tween the  NATO  nations  and  tba  Warsaw  ' 
Pact  bloc.  Some  such  mutual  assuraaoea 
may  now  be  posdble,  without  rsoognltlaa  of 
East  Germany,  dnce  Kbrusbdiev  b^  stated 
that  substance,  not  form,  of  such  aa  i^et- 
ment  is  what  oounta. 

The  teat-ban  treaty  wUl  aot  take  tba  worM 
far  from  tbe  balance  of  terror  ttat  has  prw- 
served  tbe  shaky  peace  we  know,  bwt  It  wiu 
eliminate   tba   faUoat   prntntm    ang   that 
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(Md.)   Sun.  July  37. 
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tlon  ot  the  arms  race.  But  there  wUl  be  a 
powettnl  argument  lalaed  against  it  in  Sen- 
ate debate,  and  great  susplcUm  haa  been 
««atad  by  Mrssslng  tha  faet  that  this  is  to 
be  tha  flntstap  of  many  toward  world  peace. 

A  next  step  requested  by  Khrushchev  ^»^ 
so  Inalatently  that  h*  wanted  it  signed  at 
^^*  **"*  *?™*  "  **»•  t««t  ban  treaty,  was  a 
nonaggrsaslon  pact.  But  this  offends  Amer- 
ican principle,  which  assumes  that  natioos 
do  not  entertain  aggreeslvs  designs  against 
one  another,  and  that  it  is  pure  surplusage 
to  say  so.  In  addition,  the  nonaggresslon 
pact  la  regarded  by  many  aa  a  trick  by  Oom- 
munlst  or  other  totalitarian  powers  to 
throw  opponents  off  their  guard,  while  re- 
talntag  the  opportunity  for  a  real  aggressor 
to  pursue  hla  plana  covertly.  That  has  been 
the  history  of  past  nonaggresslon  pacts. 

Therefore,  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  irttlch  Is  truly  necessary  and  in  the 
national  Interest,  will  not  be  helped  by 
creating  suspicion,  however  unintentionally, 
that  this  la  the  flrat  Itsm  of  a  Commtmlst 
program  to  get  sometlhing  out  of  us  without 
giving  a  dependable  oonalderatlon. 


August  2 


Above  and  beyond  the  test  ban  treaty 
Itself,  there  Is  hope  that  henceforth  reU- 
tlons  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West 
may  turn  away  from  the  brink  of  war  and 
toward  a  more  stable  peace.  Certainly  the 
West  Is  not  deluded  Into  expecting  that 
communism  will  renounce  its  predatory 
ways,  and  Moacow  would  not  have  partici- 
pated In  these  negotiations  unless  It  found 
advantage  in  doing  so.  Neverthelees,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assiune  that  inevi- 
tably, therefore,  disadvantage  must  accrue 
to  us. 
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[Prom  the  Boston  (Ifass.)  Record  American, 

July  SB.  IMS] 

A  Bops? 

The  limited  iest-ban  treaty  Initialed  In 
Moscow  could  be  a  cautious  step  in  the  right 
direction,  an  expression  of  the  yearnings  of 
millions  throughout  the  world,  and  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  for  the  future. 

There  la  UtUe  doubt  that  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man  affixed  his  initials  to  ths  document  only 
after  unqualified  tadmlcal  assurance  that 
It  can  In  no  way  prejudice  the  secxulty  of 
the  United  States. 

Thus^Ahs  Senate  ahould  ratify  the  treaty 
on  a  bnad  bipartisan  baaia.  Ko  poUUcal 
consldsrations  should  be  permitted  to  In- 
trude on  so  crucial  an  Issue. 

Tlie  success  of  the  treaty  depends,  of 
course,  almoat  totally  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  a  moratorium  on  testing  was  once  bra- 
zenly and  unUaterally  broken  by  the  Krem- 
lin. And  while  a  resumption  of  tests  can 
be  immediately  detected,  the  vital  factor  of 
honoring  a  solemn,  written  pledge  is  at 
stake. 

Whether  or  not  the  treaty  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther reduction  of  Bast- West  tensions  wfll  not 
be  known  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  the 
hair-trigger  mmtary  face-off  between  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tlnuea.  This  wUl  only  be  relaxed  when  the 
desirable  goal  of  disarmament  can  be  ap- 
proached on  a  realistic  and  security-tight 
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Bot  all  things  have  a  beginning,  and  this 
treaty  could  possibly  be  Just  that. 

[Ftom  the  Newaik  (N.J.)  News.  July  26, 196SJ 
At  Last,  sat  Acooeo 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  negotiated  in 
Moacow  represenu  a  victory  for  mankind 
Obaervanee  by  the  partiea  to  this  agreement 
could  eliminate  and  most  certainly  wm 
nUnhniae  the  nu^or  soureea  of  radioactive 
contamination  that  man  haa  created.  That 
o*  itself  will  aerve  to  remove  the  nagging 
fear  of  human  deformation  that  attends  such 
experimentation. 

Nor  doea  there  appear  to  be  Justification 
for  fears  that  onr  national  self-interest  hM 
baen  Jeopardlasd  ornagotlated  away.  Terms 
c€  the  draft  treaty  doaely  fonow  proposals 
set  fteth  by  both  PreaManta  Blssnhowei'  and 
Kennedy. 

'•vther.  there  la  no  vlalble  attachment  to 
a  nonaggresslon  pact  that  would  fTeeae  un- 
da^aUa  arrangeaaata  in  Borope  or  grant 
raoo^tlan  where  none  la  intended.  In  XbU 
reapect,  an  accompanying  ooauaunloue 
states  that  aU  partners  and  ames  wm  be 
consulted  bcfbre  a  pact  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  nations  U  discussed. 


(Ptom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)   Gaiette,  July 

37, 1968] 

AcanucxMT  on  Nuclxas  Iters 

The  nuclear  test  Mm  trea^  initialed  in 

Moscow  is  less  than  the  United  Statea  aought 

but  more  than  it  expected  a  few  months  ago 

to  get. 

Soviet  adamancy  stalled  the  Geneva  U^^n 
for  months.  But  the  Russlana  have  finally 
agreed  to  halt  any  further  nuclear  tests  in 
the  air.  under  water,  or  in  outer  space  for 
an  indefinite  period,  provided  the  United 
States  and  Britain  do  the  same.  The  treaty 
is  comparable  to  one  propoeed  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  4  years  ago. 

This  is  a  limited  agreement.  It  does  not' 
cover  underground  testing.  It  does  not 
establish  the  important  principle  of  on-site 
inspection.  It  does  not  provide  for  any 
actual  measures  of  disarmament. 

It  may  be  that  Prealdent  Kennedy,  in  his 
eloquent  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  NaUon 
last  night,  overestimated  the  historic  impact 
of  the  agreement.    Notwithstanding  all  the 
great  hope  he  and  his  chief  negotiator   W 
Averell  Harrtman.  have  voiced,  the  shadow 
of  Red  Chinese  threats  and  PTench  obstruc- 
^  tlonlsm  hangs  oyer  both  optimist  and  pessi- 
mist.   The  Soviet  record  is  an  uneasy  factor. 
Yet  hope  there  is,  however  modified,  and 
we  are  all  up  against  the  single  fact  that  if 
wholesale   catastrophe   Is   to  be   avoided,   a 
start  must  be  made  somewhere.    Tills  agree- 
ment is  no  more  than  a  start.    But  it  does 
provide   an   opportunity — at   some   risk — to 
test   the   attitude  of   ttie   Russians  toward 
f\irther  agreements,  of  nH>re  substance.    If 
the  Soviets  honor  this,  as  they  have  so  far 
honored  the  Austrian  treaty  of  19M,  there 
wm  be  a  foundation  for  progress  In  easing 
the  cold  war.    ITxe  new  agreement  xmques- 
tionably  has  grown  out  of  the  stm-secret 
correspondence  between  President  Kennedy 
and    Premier    Khrushchev.    Whether    these 
continuing  exchangee  make  more  accommo- 
dations possible  remains  to  be  seen. 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  dangers.  There 
is  risk,  as  the  forthcoming  Senate  debate  will 
emphasize.  Por  one  thing,  the  Soviets  may 
seek  to  seize  an  advantage  by  siirprise  test- 
ing. We  canot  allow  ova  program  of  nuclear 
development  to  wither,  even  though  lit  may 
have  to  depend  more  on  limited,  underground 
tests,  or  on  other  checking  that  produces  no 
radioactive  faUout. 

The  argument  may  also  be  made  that  the 
Soviets  have  passed  i«  in  defenses  sgalnst 
nuclear  missUes,  and  that  we  need  to  con- 
tinue  testing  to  catch  up.  These  are  ex- 
tremely complex  questions  on  which  men  of 
good  Intentions  and  reasonable  Judgment 
can  differ. 

But  the  dangers  of  doing  nothing — of 
letting  radioactive  fallout  Increase  and 
nuclear  weapons  multiply— are  so  great, 
that  alternatives  have  to  be  considered 
This  treaty  is  a  modest  step,  but  one  that  may 
lead  the  way  to  more  dgnmcant  devel(n>- 
ments.  ■ 

[Prom  the  Syracuse  (N.T.)  Herald- 
Journal,  July  98.  1968] 

TbB  FAIXOfTT  SCABr  Is  <>V«B     - 

(By  Alexander  V.  JfMoea) 

Even  the  most  cautions  observers  of  the 
international  scene  are  agreeing  that  the  nu- 
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clear  test  ban  treaty  signed  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Britain 
is  a  tremendously  significant  breakthrough  in 
the  direction  of  peace  and  eventual  total  pro- 
hibition of  military  \ise  of  atomic  weapons. 

Naturally  all  the  expected  objections  to  it 
will  be  heard  from  the  Pentagon  and  from 
headline  seekers  In  Congress  it  will  prevent 
progress  in  perfecting  nuclear  weapons  and 
thus  injure  national  security,  etc..  etc.,  etc. 

The  objections  should  be  treated  by  the 
American  public  with  the  derisive  scorn  they 
deserve. 

Por  while  there  has  never  been  the  slight- 
est chance  that  nuclear  weapons  would  ever 
be  used  in  war — any  more  than  death  dealing 
gases  and  biological  poisons  were  used  in 
World  War  n->the  constant  taatlng  of  nu- 
clear bomba  that  oould  ilnstroj  elvillaatlon 
has  cauaed  people  everywhere  to  know  a  new 
fear — the  effect  of  fallout  on  the  himian  race. 
3>  With  this  treaty  that  period  of  anxiety  Is 
i"  over. 

When  the  three  greatest  nations  in  the 
world  agree  that  nuclear  nUlitary  tests  are 
a  menace  even  in  peacetime,  it  la  falriy  good 
evidence  that  an  all-embra^ng  nmitary  ban 
is  not  far  away. 

President  Kennedy's  speech  Priday  night 
urged  caution  and  asked  the  American  peo- 
ple not  to  expect  too  much. 

That  is  what  a  winner  should  say— the 
modeety  bit. 

Actually  he  probably  would  have  liked  to 
break  into  a  soft  shoe  danoe  for  the  first 
breakthrough  in  negoUaUona  with  Mbaoow 
on  the  aubject  of  nuclear  restrictions  and 
inq>ectlons  haa  come  in  his  adminiatration. 
The  elation  in  his  voice  was  understand- 
able. 

No  one  expects  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
suddenly  abandoned  its  world  domination  for 
oonununism  policy. 

No  one  Is  lightheaded  enough  to  conclude 
that  Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev  has  succumbed  to 
the  Kennedy  charm. 

The  Soviet  Union  knows  that  nuclear  war 
is  unthinkable  U  clvUization  is  to  continue. 
It  knows,  in  its  break  with  Red  China, 
that  Mao  has  little  or  nothing  to  offer  the 
Krenmn,  but  that  everything  Russia  needs 
to  strengthen  the  Soviet  Union  domeatleally 
is  in  the  West  and,  capitalism  or  no  capital- 
ism. Is  to  be  acquired  in  peaceful  trade  if 
mutiul  confidence  is  established. 

That,  in  my  opinion.  Is  one  rccason  why  the 
Soviet  signature  is  on  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  United  Statea  has  a  stockpUe  of  nu- 
clear fission  of  mountainous  pit^Kirtlons. 

It  was  jMtJduced.  and  Is  being  produced,  at 
a  cost  of  cotmtless  bWions  of  dollars. 

It  has  served  its  purpose,  for  no  enemy 
has  dared  major  aggression. 
And  it  can  be  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 
Thus,  there  is  no  total  loss.    In  fact,  great 
good  can  come  of  it. 

But  I  cannot  help  but  think  back,  at  this 
moment  of  American  victory,  when  courage 
and  peraistence  and  determination  in  our 
best  tradition  has  triumphed,  on  the  men  in 
our  public  life  who  were  so  frightened  by  the 
nuclear  menace  that  they  wanted  to  dig  a 
hole  in  the  groimd  and  slink  down  in  it. 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  proposed  a  law  making  a  fallout 
shelter  compulsory  in  every  residential  and 
commercial  building  in  the  SUte  of  New 
York. 

Palling  to  impress  the  legislature  with  this 
expression  of  fear,  he  called  a  special  session 
of  the  lawmakers  later  and  Jammed  through 
a  $100  million  appropriation  providing  the 
State  would  match  doUars  with  any  school 
district  buUding  such  shelters. 

Only  three  smaU  scho<^  districts  ever  ap- 
plied for  such  State  funds. 

Proving,  I  think,  thst  most  of  us  feel  the 
way  to  meet  an  enemy  U  face  to  face,  able 
to  ntMxn  blow  for  blow,  and  without  the 
slightest  Indication  of  fear. 
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Viewing  tha  world  throu^  a  subeurfaoe 
pariscope  Is  f or  aubmarines. 

Well,  the  fallout  threat  la  over,  unless  ths 
U.S.  Senate  goes  stark  raving  mad. 

If  it  doea  there  will  be  a  new  Senate  for 
this  treaty  is  the  most  heartening  document 
to  be  up  for  consideration  in  IS  years.  The 
American  people  wm  not  tolerate  politics 
here. 

The  peace  gate  is  ajar  and  It  can  swing 
wide  open. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presldcjit,  it  is 
my  intention  next  week  to  present  again 
to  the  Senate  further  editorial  comment, 
because  I  believe  that  that  type  of  edi- 
torial commentary  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  those  who  read  the 
RscoRO  as  a  means  of  informing  them- 
selves on  questions  of  public  iMlicy  on 
the  great  public  issues. 


siderable  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  <rf  the 
House  of  Representativet  toward  proc- 
essing a  tax  program,  has  our  great  na- 
tional purpose  on  the  tax  subject,  so 
strong  m  January,  been  softened  by  sub- 
sequent developments  in  other  areas? 
If  so,  is  there  good  sense  in.  such 
softening? 


TAX  CUTS  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  HUB4PHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  the  Issues  of  tax  cuts  and  civil 
rights.  I  do  so  because  while  the  Senate 
has  before  it  a  host  of  issues.  I  can  think 
of  none  more  Important  than  the  two 
that  I  have  Just  mentioned— the  pro- 
posed tax  adjustment  and  the  broad  pro- 
gram of  civil  rights  presented  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Congress. 

Fourteen  months  ago  I  advocated  a 
prompt  and  substantial  tax  cut  as  the 
most  effective  means  to  invigorate  and 
improve  the  performance  of  this  Na- 
tion's economy.  After  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  indicators  in  succeeding 
months.  President  Kennedy  delivered  a 
special  address  to  the  American  people 
on  the  subject  of  the  economic  situation. 
The  President  stressed  the  subject  of  tax 
reduction  and  promised  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive tax  plan  to  the  new  Congress 
convening  January  1963.  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  a  half  year  since  the  President 
fulfilled  that  obligation  m  his  urgent  and 
compelling  tax  message. 

to.  the  main,  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  in  that  message— at 
least  the  purpose  of  the  President's  tax 
proposals— and  I  continue  to  support 
that  purpose. 

At  no  time  during  those  14  months  has 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
wavered  in  his  belief  that  a  tax  cut  is. 
was,  and  continues  to  be  urgently  needed. 
In  January  of  1963  a  consensus  appeared 
to  be  devek^ing  behind  the  President's 
request  for  a  tax  reduction,  but  now  in 
July  1963,  6  months  later,  the  future  of 
tax  legislation  is  heavily  weighted  down 
with  uncertainty  and  cross-purposes.  We 
do  not  yet  know  what  kind  of  tax  bill 
the  House  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider. We  know  even  less  about  what 
kind  of  tax  bill  will  be  sent  over  to  the 
Senate.  We  do  not  know  even  approxi- 
mately when  the  Senate  hearings  may 
be  started  and  concluded  on  the  tax 
subject.  There  are  many  who  seem  less 
certain  of  the  immediate  need  for  tax 
reduction  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  or 
even  in  January  of  this  year. 

What  is  responsible  for  this  apparent 
weakening  of  the  determination?  Even 
though  today's  press  indicates  that  con- 


BXCKNT    imnCATOta  CAUSE    ^fgCOM 

It  l8  time  for  the  Congress  toflce  those 
questions  frankly  and  honestly.  The 
factors  of  a  sluggish  economic  growth 
and  persistently  rising  unemployment 
which  have  accumulated  over  the  past 
decades  and  which  were  virtually  re- 
sponsible for  the  pronq^t  and  substantial 
tax  reduction  prcq;x>sed  in  January  have 
not  developed  in  August,  despite  the  fact 
that  an  unprecedented  number  of  people 
are  employed — more  than  70  milliMt-as 
of  July  1 — but  even  so,  there  are  still 
substantial  numbers  of  unemployed. 

The  figure  of  70  million  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  vast  increase  in  our  p(H>ula- 
tion. 

Today  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retrace  in 
detail  this  economic  record  of  the  past 
decade.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  these  10 
years  have  manifestly  been  marked  by 
low  economic  growth,  with  excessive  idle- 
ness of  manpower  and  plant  and  other 
productive  resources.  :^  During  these  10 
3rears  we  have  been  dangerously  ou^Mced 
by  some  of  our  competitors  in  Western 
Europe;  indeed,  by  some  \n  the  Far  East; 
and.  more  importantly,  by  our  strongest 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Umon.  We  have 
been  s^lously  outpaced  by  several 
friendly  competitors  in  the  Western 
European  market. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  hard  facts  of  this 
record  of  inadequate  economic  growth. 
Nor  should  we  attempt  to  avoid  them. 

What  about  even  more  recent  events? 
Why  have  we  been  falling  away  ffom  that 
significant  degree  of  purposefiUness  ex- 
hibited at  the  start  of  1963/ when  the 
current  tax  program  was  imboeed? 

The  first  extenuation  offend  by  some 
is  that  our. economic  situationshas  im- 
proved m  recent  months.  And  soit  has. 
by  a  few  important  indexes.  But  as  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
pomts  out.  there  has  been  a  sharp  de- 
cline m  the  proportion  in  which  these 
mdicators  are  currently  rising.  Last 
year  the  same  situation  foreshadowed 
the  production  plateau  reached  during 
the  second  half  of  1962.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial.  "Sour 
Indicators."  which  speared  in  the  July 
27  ediUon  of  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  tiie  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovntN  m  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  statistics  issued  by  the  Council  <tf 
Economic  Advisers  also  give  Uttle  reason 
for  long-term  optimism.  While  the 
economy  continues  to  advance,  it  does  so 
at  a  listless  and  unln^iring  pace.  Dr. 
Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
put  his  finger  on  the  critical  fact  when 
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5JL  tttoeai  on  the  average  during  the 
first  5  months  of  1963.  And  deqpite  the 
qoiflkening  of  the  economic  upturn  in 
recent  months,  the  May  unem^toyment 
figure  of  5.9  percent  was  higher  than  in 
any  month  in  1962.  To  gain  further 
perspcictlve.  full-time  unemployment 
averaged  only  2.9  percent  in  1953,  or 
only  half  as  high  as  thus  far  in  1963, 
although  a  recession  started  near  the 
middle  of  1953. 

The  figure  representing  the  rise  in 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  related 
to  the  total  lal>or  force  should  also  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  number  of  persons 
emidoyed  is  at  an  alltime  high,  with 
more  than  70  million  employed.  It  seems 
contradictory  to  point  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  yet  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  in  the  labor  force  con- 
tinues to  increase.  That  contradiction  is 
resqjved  and  fades  away  when  one 
understands  that  the  economy  Is  being 
sharply  affected  by  automation.  Be- 
tween now  and  1970  more  than  27  million 
Jobs  win  be  affeeted  by  automation. 
Between  now  and  1970  8  million  persons 
will  be  added  to  the  labor  force. 

We  must  provide  35  million  new  Jobs 
between  now  and  1970.  These  are  the 
simple  facts  of  automation  and  popula- 
tion growth.  It  seems  to  me  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  public  comprehends  the 
magnitude  of  this  task. 

This  recapitulation  of  economic  fore- 
casts does  not  take  Into  accoimt  the  rate 
of  part-time  unemployment  translated 
Into  its  fun-time  equivalent.  If  this  is 
done,  the  total  rate  of  uned^ployment 
approaches  7  percent.  N> 

One  fact  Is  unassailable  in  light  of 
these  figures:  unemployment  is  far,  far 
too  high,  and  Is  sUn  rising.  Unemploy- 
ment, expressed  in  Its  fun-time  equiva- 
lent, would  need  to  be  reduced  to  3  or 
3.5  percent  to  be  consistent  with  the 
maximum  employment  objectives  to 
which  we  are  committed  as  a  Nation 
under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  unfortunate  that 
we  must  use  statistics  to  describe  unem- 
ptoyment.    Unemployment  is  not  statis- 
tics—it Is  people.    And  above  an,  it  is 
the  people  who  are  hit  first  and  hurt 
longest  by  unemployment  because  they 
are  especially  vulnerable.    According  to 
the  official  figures,  as  I  have  already 
stated.    fuU-time    unemployment    was 
about  6  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  in  May  1963.    But  unemployment 
among   teenagers   is  now  about   three 
times  as  high — about  18  percent.    And 
this  estimate  is  probably  too  low,  be- 
cause it  counts  only  the  teenagers  who 
are  daasified  as  being  in  the  civilian 
labor  force.   It  does  not  count  those  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  classi- 
fied as  able  and  willing  to  work,  even 
though  they  are  not  going  to  school  or 
engaged  in  other  constructive  pursuits. 
The  peupents  of  America  and  the  pub- 
lic  (^cials  of   this   country   ought   to 
understand,  that  an  18  percent  unem- 
ployed rate  among  teenagers  eligible  for 
work  is  an  explosiye  situation.    We  can- 
not avoid  trouble  when  approximately 
one-fifth  Of  the  total  number  of  yoimg 
people  between  tbe  ages  of  15  and  19  are 
out  of  work,  walking  the  streets,  if  doing 


anything,  and  letting  their  restless  en- 
ergy boll  over  into  antisocial  conduct. 

How  much  longer  can  we  tolerate  an 
economic  condition  which  introduced 
these  young  people  to  the  American 
economic  system  by  telling  them  that 
they  are  unusable  and  rejected?  How 
long  can  we  dose  our  eyes  to  the  rising 
tide  of  crime  and  social  aberration  among 
the  yoimg.  which  have  their  roots  ih  not 
being  wanted  and  having  nowhere  to  go? 
And  who  can  tell  us  how  much  larger 
this  unemployment  problem  among  the 
young  can  be  aUowed  to  grow,  before  it 
takes  on  a  terrible  and  uncontrollable 
explosive  force?  BhaU  we  wait  until 
this  unemployment  among  the  young, 
now  hitting  almost  one  in  every  five,  hits 
one  in  every  four,  or  one  in  every  three, 
or  one  in  every  two?  When,  if  not  now, 
is  the  time  to  start  rolling  back  this  evil 
thing? 

When,  if  not  now.  is  the  time  to  do 
something  about  school  dropouts,  when 
we  know  that  school  dropouts  result  in  a 
larger  number  of  unemployed  than  in 
any  other  single  group  in  the  Nation? 

It  is  as  obvious  as  the  time  of  day  that 
a  school  dropout  is  a  good  risk  or  is  a 
sure  bet  to  be  unemployed.  The  facts 
have  been  laid  before  the  committees  of 
Congress,  but  this  same  Congress  that  is 
so  concerned  about  the  trip  to  the  moon, 
that  is  so  concerned  about  foreign  aid, 
and  Is  so  concerned  about  a  host  of  proj- 
ects apparently  fails  to  comprehend  that 
the  rise  in  school  dropouts  means  a  rise 
in  unemployment,  and  that  the  rise  in 
teenage  unemplojrment  is  a  major  eco- 
nomic and  social  proMem  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  done  nothing  to  combat  it; 
and  the  Youth  Employment  A<;t  passed 
by  the  Senate  rests  in  the  other  body 
with  no  action.  Our  programs  to  aid 
education  are  blocked  in  committee.  Ap- 
parenUy  Congress  can  act  only  when  the 
world  seems  to  be  crushing  in  up<m  us. 
I  hope  we  do  not  wait  that  long,  because 
it  may  be  too  late. 

The  need  for  broadly  expanded  voca- 
tional education  and  manpower  training 
facilities  Are  also  clearly  indicated  by 
the  rising  tide  of  unonployed  and  often 
unemployable  young  people. 

But  unless  job  training  and  vocational 
education  takes  place  in  an  expanding, 
growing,  and  developing  economy,  the 
end  resxilts — that  is,  productive  and  sus- 
tamed  employment — wiU  be  inadequate 
and  discouraging.  I  remember  that, 
even  diuing  the  depths  of  the  great  de- 
pression. There  were  some  who  said 
that  anybody  could  get  a  Job  who  really 
wanted  one  badly  enough,  or  who  did 
not  suffer  from  some  insurmountable 
personal  deficiency.  But  unemployment 
was  never  reduced,  except  by  programs 
which  created  a  nationwide  economic  en- 
vironment in  which  the  total  number  of 
Jobs  came  closer  to  the  total  number 
avaUable  for  work.  Only  in  this  kind  of 
economic  environment  can  the  more  spe- 
cialized problems  of  individuals  be  re- 
duced to  manageable  prc^wrtions.  and 
treated  accordingly. 

There  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong 
with  our  people,  ot  with  our  younf  peo- 
ple. Let  us  give  them  a  chance  to  be 
useful,  and  they  wlU  rise  to  the  opportu- 
nity. 


\ 
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What  is  wrong  with  our  economic 
thinking  and  action?  We  are  acting,  in 
our  economy,  as  if  the  age  of  automa- 
tion had  never  arrived.  We  are  acting, 
in  our  economic  structure,  as  if  the  rate 
of  investment  should  remain  as  it  was 
20  years  ago.  Everyone  knows  these  con- 
ditions no  longer  prevaU. 

SLUCGISH   SOOWoaCXC   CBOWTH 

The  excessively  personalized  explana- 
tion of  unemployment  falls  short  be- 
cause there  is  a  close  correlation  between 
the  chronic  rise  in  unemployment  and 
the  chronically  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance throughout  the  economy  generaUy. 
The  best  single  explanation  of  excessive 
unemplojrment  is  that  economic  activity 
Is  not  expanding  rapidly  enough — that 
our  economy  is  not  growing  fast 
enough — ^to  use  our  productive  resources 
fuUy. 

The  refined  debate  among  economists 
as  to  exactly  how  fast  the  U.S.  economy 
should  grow  is  of  only  secondary  sig- 
nificance. There  is  general  agreement 
that  we  need  an  average  antmal  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  s(Hnewhere  between 
4  and  5  percent  a  year,  even  to  main- 
tain our  econcHnic  health  after  it  is  fully 
restored.  There  is  likewise  agreement 
that  we  need  a  very  much  higher  eco- 
nomic growth  rate,  until  this  restora- 
tion is  achieved.  For  until  then,  we  must 
grow  fast  enough  not  only  to  absorb  the 
natural  growth  m  the  labor  force  and 
the  accelerating  advances  in  automation 
and  technology,  but  also  to  absorb  the 
excess  idleness  of  manpower  and  plant 
which  now  exists.  This  wiU  require  a 
growth  rate  substantially  in  excess  of 
what  presently  exists. 

Measured  against  the  task  of  restora- 
tion, or  even  against  the  size  of  the  task 
after  restoration  is  achieved,  our  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  has  remained  far  too 
low.  During  the  past  decade  to  date, 
it  averaged  only  2.7  percent  annually, 
contrasted  with  the  4  or  5  percent  re- 
quired annuaUy  from  a  heathy  base. 
Our  atmual  growth  rate  was  5.4  percent 
from  1961  to  1962.  and  only  3.3  percent 
from  first  quarter  1962  to  first  quarter 
1963.  It  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.1 
percent  from  fourth  quarter  1962  to  first 
quarter  1963,  despite  the  overaU  quicken- 
ing of  the  economic  upturn.  Tested  by 
actual  developments,  we  have  barely  had, 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  enough 
economic  growth  to  prevent  imemploy- 
ment  from  rising,  much  less  to  reduce  it 
substantially,  and  this  has  taken  place 
during  the  longest  period  of  sustained 
economic  recovery  since  1953. 

I  wish  to  underscore  that  statement, 
because  we  have  had  the  longest  period 
of  sustained  economic  recovery  which 
this  Nation  has  experienced  in  10  years 
That  is  why  I  beUeve  everyone  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  downturn 
could  take  place  at  any  time  The  facts 
of  history  cannot  be  ignored.  We  have 
had  an  unprecedented  economic  forward 
movement — ^not  of  large  enough  propor- 
tions, but  constant — for  almost  2V^  years. 
This  is  the  longest  economic  upturn  in 
the  past  decade.  Therefore,  unless 
prompt  action  is  taken,  the  year  1964 
may  weU  see  a  sharp  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment and  a  reduction  of  the  gross  na- 
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tional  product,  with  serious  consequences 
to  this  Nation. 

Let  none  of  us  beUeve  for  a  moment 
that  only  the  unemployed  are  hurt  by 
idle  manpower  and  plant.  The  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers  tells  us  that  our 
annual  rate  of  production  is  now  $30  to 
$40  billion  short  of  maximum  produc- 
tion. Other  estimates  of  the  produc- 
titm  gap.  also  worthy  of  consideration, 
are  much  higher  than  this,  some  of  them 
about  twice  as  Y^.  Taking  the  mid- 
point of  various  competent  estimates,  we 
have  during  the  past  decade,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  economic  growth  rate, 
forfeited  about  $330  biUion  worth  of 
total  national  production. 

In  other  words,  we  wasted  that  amount 
of  money.  If  my  col^aguei  in  the  Con- 
gress would  become  concerned  about  the 
waste  of  $330  billion  in  the  past  10  years, 
caused  by  faUure  to  use  available  man- 
power, I  believe  we  would  be  getting  at 
the  base  and  root  of  the  problem. 

Waste  anjrwhere  should  not  be  con- 
doned. However,  the  waste  of  man- 
power and  plant  capacity  to  the  tune  of 
$300  bilUon  in  10  years  is  unpardonable. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  this  production, 
these  wages,  and  these  Jobs  are  irre- 
trievably lost  regardless  of  what  action 
the  88th  Congress  takes  in  regard  to  tax 
reduction. 

We  can  guarantee  that  the  future  eco- 
nomic potentials  Ol  this  Nation  are 
realized  and  not  Just  abandoned  to  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  economists. 

Where  we  are  today  is  the  platfonn 
from  which  we  shaU  grow  slowly  or  vig- 
orously in  the  years  ahead.  A  midpoint 
of  competent  estimates  Is  that,  if  the 
economic  performance  of  the  past  decade 
is  repeated,  we  could  forfeit,  during  the 
4-year  period  1963-66  as  a  whole,  another 
16  million  man-years  of  employment  op- 
portunity and  another  $206  billion  worth 
of  total  national  production.  In  that 
event,  by  1966,  unemployment  could  be  a 
f  uU  50  percent  higher  than  it  is  now. 

I  remind  Senators  that  these  are  con- 
servative estimates,  made  by  oooserva- 
tive  economic  sources.  Tet  we  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  possibility  of  a  rail- 
road strike,  which  if  it  should  happen, 
might  cost  the  country  a  few  billion 
doUars.  That  situation  is  serious  enough 
to  Justify  consideration  in  Congess  of 
unprecedented  legislation.  Yet  here  we 
have  a  situation  where  in  the  next  4 
years,  from  1963  to  1966,  unless  condi- 
tions improve,  we  wiU  have  lost  more 
than  $200  biUion  of  total  national  pro- 
duction. 

What  could  this  mean?  It  could  mean 
untold  human  suffering;  Federal  fi- 
nances in  disarray;  further  starvaticm  of 
our  domestic  public  needs:  poverty  and 
deprivation  among  more  and  more  mil- 
Uons  of  our  eitisens;  a  mounting  distrust 
of  responsible  leadership;  a  free  field  for 
political  and  economic  demagogues  in 
every  State  and  to  Washington  too;  and 
the  precipitate  decltoe  of  the  United 
States  from  its  role  of  worldwide  leader- 
ship and  esteem.  ^ 

The  balance  of  pajrments  promem  will 
be  staggering. 

(At  this  potot  Mr.  Burdick  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Oflicer.) 


TAX  CT7T  AND  CPm.  sights:  BOTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  moving  at 
once  toward  a  restorative  econmnic  pro- 
gram Is  the  very  issue  now  being  used  by 
some  as  a  basis  for  turning  away  from 
the  economic  front.  The  rising  racial 
tensions  and  disturbances  have,  at  long 
last,  turned  the  Congress  to  fun  consid- 
eration and  how  we  can  quickly  and 
surely  implement  with  legislation  the 
civil  rights  and  Uberties  which  our  Con- 
stitution guarantees  to  aU.  We  can  be 
grateful  that  at  long  last  the  Congress  is 
moving  on  this  front. 

But  the  plea  that  this  enterprise  to  the 
cause  of  civU  rights  and  Uberties  should 
turn  us  away  even  momentarily  from 
our  economic  problems  is  doubly  defec- 
tive. It  is  defective  because  it  fails  to 
recognize  that  a  great  Nation,  in  great 
times,  cannot  afford  to  do  only  one  thing 
at  a  time.  And  it  is  defective  because 
it  fails  to  recognize  that  the  economic 
problem  is  a  major  and  massive  element 
in  the  whole  buUd-up  of  racial  tensions 
and  disturbances. 

Let  me  not  be  misimdersood  on  this 
score.  As  the  great  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
said  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  before 
he  rose  to  the  Supreme  Court: 

Even  if  men  were  well  fed,  they  would 
stUI  struggle  to  be  free. 

No  amount  of  economic  satisfactions 
could  take  away  from  any  human  being 
to  the  United  States  the  irrepressible  de- 
termination to  be  free  from  dlsiUiility 
and  discrimination  to  the  exercise  of  civu 
rights  and  Uberties.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
equaUy  true  that  people  do  not  feel  free, 
even  when  secure  to  their  civil  rights  and 
Uberties,  so  long  as  they  are  denied  Jobs 
and  their  f  amiUes  are  to  want.  They  do 
not  feel  equal,  when  they  persistenUy 
suffer  poverty  to  the  midst  of  plenty.  It 
is  hard  for  them  to  retain  their  faith  to 
the  American  poUtical  system,  when  the 
American  economic  system  dimlays  so 
Uttle  faith  to  them. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  eliminate 
aU  toequaUties  to  employment  oiHwrtuni- 
ties.  I  have  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation (S.  1937)  capable  of  mobilizing 
the  fuU  resources  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  to  this  important 
task.  It  Is  also  essential,  however,  to  re- 
member that  this  or  related  PEP  legis- 
lati<m  cannot  in  itself  be  a  sufllcient 
remedy  to  existing  Job  discrimination 
unless  the  Nation's  economy  Is  producing 
enough  Jobs  for  persons  who  are  seeking 
work.  We  can  never  stem  racial  tension 
and  discord  to  this  land  so  long  as  a  man 
OT  woman  of  one  color  can  get  a  Job 
only  by  taking  it  away  fnmi  a  man  cw 
woman  of  another  color.  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  to  terms  of  age  or 


It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
extension  of  ttie  right  to  vote  to  one  who 
has  not  previously  enjoyed  it  does  not 
take  the  right  away  from  anyone  who 
has  enjoyed  it  aU  along.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  extension  of  the  right  to  vote 
to  more  and  more  people  enriches  the 
practice  of  democracy  among  aU  the 
pe<4>le.  The  extension,  to  a  person  of 
one  oolor,  of  the  right  to  eat  a  sandwich 
at  a  counter  does  not  take  that  right 
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color,  religion,  ot  iiatlonal  origin,  we 
must  realise  that  a  I  urgeoning  ^^wnnnny 
is  absolutely  essentii  J  in  achieving  this 
objective. 

In  other  words,  pr  Mperity  is  PsiM^ntlal 
for  the  fuinilment  <  f  eivn  rights.  We 
can  legislate  civU  ridbts  untO  we  fUI  the 
statute  books,  but  4^til  there  are  Jobs 
which  provide  an  ofMortunity  for  a  man 
or  a  woman  to  use  tUents  for  construc- 
tive woi^  those  rlgb  s  will  be  in  a  sense 
only  legal  or  theoret  cal  rii^hts. 

The  right  that  peo  de  want,  above  an. 
)M.  the  right  to  Uve  ii  dignity:  the  right 
of  equal  opportunity  the  right  of  equal 
protectlan  of  the  liws;  the  right  of 
political  participatlo  i  and  social  equal- 
ity. But  all  those  rig  its  must  be  fortified 
by  the  opportunity  t  ir  wort:,  for  invest- 
ment, for  gaizi.  for  oocstruetive  work 
and  purpose. 

Moreover,  as  Presit  ent  Kennedy  indl- 
eated  tai  his  civil  rgfats  message,  the 
problem  of  inadequs  »  educational  op- 
portunities for  Negro  ss  of  all  ages  is  an 
intsgral  part  of  thi  total  dvll  rights 
.  challenge.  The  doeti  ne  of  separate  but 
equal  edueatkmal  fia<  ilities  that  existed 
as  a  law  of  the  land  :  or  over  half  a  een- 
tury  lesuUsd  in  89  krate  but  patently 
lam^ftmi  edacatieiial  f  aeilltisa  for  ssost 
Negro  Asaerleans  aal.  regrettably,  for 
many  wUtes— for  botti  races. 

Tb^  remnants  of  t  lis  pernicious  doc- 
trine are  the  nnequ  i  educatiooal  op- 
portunities that  are  he  lot  for  Negroes 
in  all  sections  oi  the  country  today. 

One  must  not  thti  ik  soloiy  in  terms 
of  formal  academic  raining,  niere  te 
an  equally  urgent  leed  for  expanded 
vocational  and  trainii  g  opportunities  for 
all  persons,  lite  radi  eal  tranaformation 
in  the  nature  of  the  national  employ- 
Dsarket  means  that  tmly  skilled 
rkers  wiU  have  anj  assurance  of  sus- 
tained and  worthwM  »  employment.  It 
is  essential  that  tanm«  late  steps  be  taken 
to  provide  full  vocatk  oal  and  Job  trabi- 
hsg  opportunities  to  i  revlously  deprived 
persons.  In  this  paitieular  time,  that 
refers  primarily  to  ou  Negro  pe(«>le. 

"Ctee  thing  at  a  t  me."  we  are  told. 
When  could  any  great  nation  survive  and 
mrosper.  and  grow  in  its  material  and 
moral  aehievemeats.  1  y  attenn^ing  only 
one  thing  at  a  time'  Are  our  adver- 
saries behind  the  valous  curtains  at- 
tempting  only  one  tting  at  a  time,  or 
are  they  active  on  a  lundred  fronts  at 
heme  and  all  over  thi  world?  We  can- 
not «irord.  without  m  irtal  peril,  to  dis- 
card one  easqitial  purpose  every  tinte 
we  pick  up  another. 

We  must  be  able  to  lo  many  things  at 
the  same  time,  and  <  0  them  welL 

We  cannot  afford  to  talk  one  year 
about  the  worldwide  education  race, 
the  next  year  about  he  sdentifle  race. 
the  next  year  about  t  le  moon  race,  the 
next  year  about  the  e  wnomic  race  and. 
finally,  the  dtizenshic  race.    The  whole 


human  race  is  Involved  simultaneously 
in  all  of  these  races,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  all  of  these  races  are  part  of  one 
race.  They  are  all  part  of  a  race  to  de- 
termine what  system  of  government,  of 
economic  life,  of  social  and  human 
values,  is  most  appealing  to  manHTvj  in 
the  second  half  of  the  aoth  century. 

Do  I  seem  to  have  drifted  far  away 
from  the  tax  issue?  Not  at  all.  The 
President's  tax  proposal  is  not  a  narrow 
fiscal  measure.  It  is  a  powerful  and 
thoughtful  effort,  at  >)ong  last,  to  deal 
with  the  economic  problem — a  problem 
v^ilch  touches  the  life  of  every  American 
•nd  bean  down  ominously  iux)n  the  lives 
of  millions  of  aa  fellow  citizens— a 
problem  which  e^mingles  the  eooncmiic 
and  the  social/the  politkal  and  the 
dvll — a  proUem  as  big  as  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  the  United  States. 

TAX    BUIUCTION   NSB>B>   MOW 

So  I  say  tax  reduction  is  needed  now. 
and  that  means  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. Th«*  are  always  differences  of 
Informed  opinion  as  to  the  proper  size 
and  onnposition  and  timing  of  tax  cuts, 
and  as  to  the  proper  blend  between  tax 
reduction  and  tax  reform.  In  our  de- 
mocracy, a  fair  amount  of  airing  of 
these  differences  of  Informed  opinion  is 
a  necessity;  but  overindulgence  in  this 
necessity  can  turn  it  into  a  luxury  which 
paralyses  action. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  ventured 
to  express  some  of  my  own  thoughts 
about  how  we  may  constructively  resolve 
this  dilemma — a  rfn^mtn^  which  is  be- 
ooo^ng  more  amMutnt  with  the  fleeting 
weeks  and  months.  I  venture  today  to 
rdterate  once  nx>re  what  I  have  said 
before. 

First,  tax  reduction  deserves  a  higher 
priority  than  the  so-called  tax  reforms, 
because  it  is  more  urgent  to  relieve  the 
economy  from  the  burden  of  excessive 
tax  rates  than  to  create  a  theoretically 
moro  perfect  tax  structure,  m  fact,  a 
sharp  distinction  between  tax  reduction 
and  tax  reform  tends  to  be  unrealistic. 
The  purpose  of  any  change  in  our  tax 
stru^uro  is  fundamentally  to  improve 
our  eeonomie  perfoimanoe.  And  if  we 
like  the  crusading  connotation  of  the 
word  "reform,"  I  ask  what  reforms  in 
the  tax  system  are  more  Imperative  than 
those  whidi  bear  most  (firectiy  upon  the 
reduction  of  unemployment  through  ac- 
celeration of  economic  growth?  If 
there  is  any  reform  in  our  economic  life 
more  needed  than  the  eradication  of 
the  economic  burden  and  sodal  Iniquity 
of  massive  unemployment.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  reform  may  be.  When  we 
add  to  these  prime  oonsideraUons  the 
fact  that  tax  reduction  is  less  controver- 
sial, and  subject  to  less  difference  of 
opinion,  than  the  technical  reforms.  I 
urge  that  we  achieve  the  tax  reduction 
first,  and  turn  subsequently  to  the  im- 
portant but  secondary  tasks  identified 
by  the  reform  proposals. 

Second,  there  is  also  wlde«>read 
agreement,  among  informed  people  in 
all  walks  of  life,  that  we  should  not  again 
commit  the  grievous  error  of  doing  too 
littie  too  late.  All  of  the  arguments  in- 
duced in  favor  of  tax  reduction  as  an 
economic  stimulant  apply  with  great 
force  to  consolidating  the  entire  tax  re- 


duction into  one  step,  to  take  effect  im- 
mediately, and  preferably  retroactively 
to  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year 
1M3  or  at  least  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1964. 

We  need  many  other  stimulative 
measures  besides  tax  reduction.  The 
quicker  we  put  the  tax  reduction  into 
effect  and  measure  its  consequences,  the 
more  promptly  we  can  turn  to  these 
other  measures,  and  the  more  ade- 
quately we  can  appraise  their  needed 
scope. 

Third,  if  the  so-called  reforms  are 
deferred  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  reductfcms  will  need 
to  be  quite  different  from  that  originally 
proposed.  Otherwise,  the  tax  reduction 
without  the  reforms  would  be  grossly  in- 
equitable in  sodal  terms,  and  would  be 
severely  unbalanced  from  the  viewpoint 
of  its  potential  contribution  to  economic 
growth.  I  believe  that  the  most  useful 
tax  reduction  would  be  that  which  con- 
centrated as  heavily  as  feasU^  upcm  in- 
creasing the  disposable  or  aftertax  in- 
comes of  the  consumers  in  the  low  and 
middle  Income  groups  who  constitute  the 
preponderance  of  our  total  population. 
We  suffer  more  ftom  inadequate  demand 
for  ultimate  products  than  from  any 
other  dearth  of  incentives  to  business  ex- 
pansion and  investment.  In  the  face  of 
existing  overcapacity,  the  best  way  to 
encourage  businessmm  to  Invest  still 
more  is  to  enlarge  their  sales. 

I  submit  that  these  three  basic  prop- 
ositions may  provide  a  first  workable 
formula  for  reducing  the  areas  of  con- 
troversy and  uncertainty,  and  thereby 
may  promote  the  swift  enactment  of 
effective  tax  legislation. 

Mr.  PresidentT^ere  has  been  much 
talk  about  a  march  on  Washington 
scheduled  for  August  28.  Without  at- 
tempting to  assess  the  wisdom  of  this 
particular  endeavor,  let  me  candidly  say 
that  the  sendble  way  to  avoid  marches 
upon  Washington  is  for  Washington  it- 
self to  get  on  the  march.  It  is  high  time 
for  the  greatest  legislative  body  on  earth, 
the  U£.  Congress,  to  get  on  the  march. 
And  this  march  must  not  only  be  against 
things  we  deptore,  but  also  toward  the 
goals  to  which  we  aq;>lre. 

The  reduction  of  unemployment,  the 
acceleration  of  econranlc  growth,  is  not 
a  negative  goal.  It  is  a  podtive  goal.  It 
refiects  our  awareness  that,  with  the  new 
science  and  the  new  technology,  we  can 
within  a  few  short  years  solve  "the 
economic  problem"  in  the  United  States. 
We  can  eliminate  poverty:  house  all  of 
our  people  decently;  educate  all  up  to  the 
limits  of  their  capabilities;  and  improve 
our  health  services  to  aU  the  people,  in 
line  with  Uie  advances,  in  medical 
science.  In  an  economy  of  abundance, 
we  can  remove  the  distress  among  those 
who  have  not,  without  taking  anything 
away  from  those  who  have.  Without 
ansrone  being  held  back  by  adverse 
economic  conditions  beyond  his  control, 
every  individual  can  be 'enabled  to  ad- 
vance as  far  as  his  capabilities  will  carry 
him. 

The  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
must  not — and  they  will  not— adiomTh>/ 
until  the  President's  proposals  on  tair 
reduction  and  civil  rights  have  been  suc- 
cessfully enacted. 
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Let  those  words  be  inscribed  in  the 
RxcoBD.  Congress  will  not  adjourn  until 
the  dvll  rights  program  and  the  tax  pro- 
gram have  been  enacted.  That  may 
mean  that  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
will  be  spent  in  Washington  by  ICembers 
of  Congress:  but  if  that  be  the  case,  pre- 
pare for  it.  We  cazmot  fail  in  the 
responsibility  of  doing  what  we  aro  re- 
.  quired  to  do  by  the  events  and  circum- 
stances of  our  time,  and.  I  hope,  by  our 
own  ideals  and  convictions. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  in  this 
speech;  namely,  that  the  reason  why 
some  people  are  going  to  march  on  Wash- 
ington is  that  Washington  has  failed  to 
mardi  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
that  beset  the  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Preddent,  we  have  no  priorities, 
exc^t  that  both  the  tax  law  and  the  dvll 
rights  program  must  be  passed  at  this 
session.  They  are  companions.  Ndther 
has  higher  priority  than  the  other;  both 
have  top  priority. 

Moreover,  we  must  also  meet  our  clear 
re^y)ndhll1tte6  in  the  dosely  allied  areas 
of  youth  employment,  manpower  retrain- 
ing, higher  education,  and  vocational 
education.  The  time  has  come  to  stop 
compartmentalizing  these  various  pnH 
grama,  viewing  them  from  separate  per- 
spectives, imagining  they  are  not  aU  part 
of  the  total  problem  of  providing  every 
American  dtizen  with  the  <K>portuni^  to 
live  a  secure,  challenging,  productive,  and 
meaningful  life. 

With  such  possibilities  within  our 
graq?.  Congress  should  need  no  marching 
orders.  We  know  what  must  be  done. 
And  now  Is  the  time  to  get  on  with  it 


SoTim  Immcatobs 

Tbe  rlM  of  the  grow  national  produet  toy 
man  than  $7  binion  betwam  the  flnt  and 
acoond  quart«n  of  this  year  is  now  a  mat- 
ter ot  nearly  ancient  history  for  the  eeo- 
nomie pulse  takezB  whose  attention  must  al- 
ways be  directed  toward  the  future.  Peking 
Into  tbe  economic  future  Is  a  field  In  which 
amateurs  compete  freely  against  profes- 
sionals, which  Is  prc^bly  as  tt  should  be, 
and  at  this  Jimcture  the  preralllng  optalon 
In  both  camps  points  to  annt>vw  slowdown. 
If  not  a  termination,  of  the  eoonomle  ex- 
panslon  which  began  In  February  lOei. 
And  once  again,  the  shape  of  the  future 
Is  likely  to  be  determined  by  what  are  known 
as  exogenous  factors  In  the  Jargon  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  Government  actions  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  laity. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  for  concern 
about  the  futtire  Is  the  danger  atgwfti  that 
Is  emitted  by  the  leading  statistical  Indica- 
tors, the  measxues  of  those  activities  which 
tend  to  move  upward  or  downward  In  ad- 
vance of  bxislness  as  a  whole.  Frank  C.  Por- 
ter's chart  of  the  leading  indicators,  which 
appeared  in  Wednesday's  Washington  Post, 
shows  a  very  steep  decline  In  the  proportion 
which  are  rising.  The  performance  of  the 
Indicates  are  harbingers  of  slowdowns  and 
recessions  is  far  from  perfect,  but  they  did 
foreshadow  the  production  plateau  of  the 
second  half  of  1903  and  the  mild  upturn 
In  economic  activity  that  began  early  In 
this  year. 

Assuming  that  the  current  downturn  of 
the  indleatora  is  not  a  statistical  abCTratlon, 
It  is  useful  to  compare  the  present  period 
with  last  year's  narrowly  averted  recevlon. 
In  the  second  half  of  1963  a  precarious  bal- 
ance between  the  forces  of  ezpfutslon  and 
contraction  was  maintained  by  a  combina- 
tion of  Government  action  and  fortuitous 
events.    The  conscious  acts  of  Government 


Included  the  Treasury's  reform  of  the  de- 
predation allowance  rules,  the  passage  of  the 
Investment  credits,  and  the  sharp  increase 
of  federal  expenditures  which  offset  the 
define  in  the  volume  of  inlvate  Investment 
Among  the  fortuitous  factors  there  was  the 
Cuban  crisis  which  reversed  tbe  decline  at 
Indxastrlal  materials  prices  and  thereby  bol- 
stered business  optimism. 

Will  there  be  anothw  concatenation  of 
favorable  factors  in  the  event  that  current 
upturn  tapers  off?  There  is  now  no  back- 
log <rf  freshly  enacted  legislation  which 
might  Improve  the  cllmata  of  btisiness  ex- 
pectations, and  while  the  ratification  at  the 
test  ban  treaty  will  Improve  the  longnm 
prospects  for  mankind,  it  oould  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  economic  activity  in  the 
short  run. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  to  which  these 
considerations  point  is  that  ^ax  reduction 
holds  the  key  to  the  near-term  future. 
Business  can  react  quickly  to  good  news, 
and  nothing  would  more  eHectively  dlspti 
tha  current  mood  at  uncertainty  than  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  u>proval  at 
a  tlO  blllloa  tax  cut. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
timely  speech.  It  is  very  much  needed 
for  the  long  wedund  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
date  myself  with  it. 

On  most  issues,  I  am  accustomed  to 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  am  accustomed 
to  standing  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
and  thanking  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, because  he  is  right  most  of  the  time. 
However,  like  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  sometimes  tiie  Soiator  from 
Minnesota  is  wrong— but  not  often.  Of 
course,  my  record  will  have  to  speak  for 
itself  as  to  how  frequently  I  may  be 
wrong. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  waiting  for 
the  day  when  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  will  say,  "Watnx.  jrou  have  con- 
vinced me,  at  least,  by  your  criticism  of 
foreign  aid";  and  I  hope  that  I  will  then 
get  his  support  for  at  least  some  of  my 
efforts  to  revise  and'leform  the  foreign 
aidbiU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  Preddenty  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRBSIDINa  OiPPICEB  (Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair).  Does  tite  Senator  from 
Oregon  yidd  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  gentie,  kind 
demeanor,  and  ple|islng  mf^rinflT  of  th^ 
Senator  from  OTOaon.^h|if  th4  posua- 
dveness  of  his  aj^unent,  have  had  a 
considerable  infiuence  iqpon  me.  There 
are  times  when  I  literally  run  away  fttm 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  lest  he  over- 
whelm me  with  his  argimicnts,  particu- 
larly when  I  think  I  am  bdng  tnnpted 
into  paths  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
out  of. 

But  I  Shan  give  the  Senator  a  bit  of  en- 
oouragement:  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
wants  to  restore  the  («iening  paragraphs 
of  the  statement  of  policy  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  About  a  week  ago  he  made  a 
brilliant  m>eech  on  that  subject  in  the 
Senate.  I  Joined  him  in  that  endeavor, 
and  I  think  he  will  succeed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  voted  with  me  on  it  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
And   I   shall    be    interested   in   other 
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dianges.  I  shall  be  interested  to  read 
the  Senator^  speech  on  the  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
know  that  I  shall  be  joinhig  him  in  some 
of  the  debate,  because  I  happen  to  have 
come  to  the  eondndon  that  tbe  amount 
of  waste  in  some  of  these  miUtary  aid 
programs  has  reached  the  point  v^ure  it 
is  going  to  take  oongressianal  surgery  to 
save  the  patient.  So  I  ask  the  Senator 
not  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  but  to 
be  patient-4>e  patient,  dear  teacher— 
and  at  the  proper  time  we  shall  have  a 
few  passages  of  Psalter  and  Seriptoze  to 
bring  this  filtering  Senator  along 

Mr.^ORSB.  Mr.  President,  I  MB  al- 
ways appfeelative  of  ptttanees.  too;  and 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
know  that  he  could  not  have  made  me 
happier  for  this  weekend  than  he  has 
by  the  speech  he  has  just  made. 

But  now.  Mr.  President.  aU  repartee 
adde.  I  say  to  tbe  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  he.  together  with  other  Sen- 
ators and  with  representatives  of  the 
executive  brandi  of  the  Oovemment. 
is  about  to  enter  upon  a  very  important 
and  historic  misdon  in  bdialf  of  our 
country;  and  I  want  him  to  know  that 
my  prayers  will  be  with  him  as  he  files 
from  the  Ukdted  States  to  Moscow  as  an 
observer  of  what  I  think  wffl  be  a  great, 
historic  event,  not  only  In  the  hidoiy 
of  this  BepobUe,  but  also  in  the  history 
of  the  woiid— for.  as  I  indicated  earlier 
today,  I  foresee  the  posdbOlty  of  the 
signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  in  Moscow, 
and  also.  I  am  sure,  as  the  Senator  troia 
Minnesota  has  pointed  out  so  doqnently 
eariier  this  afternoon,  the  siriMequeni 
approval  of  that  treaty  by  an  overwhdm- 
Ing  vote  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  one  far  in 
excess  of  a  two-thirds  vote,  for  in  an 
probability  more  than  M  Senators  wffl 
vote  in  support  of  11  In  these  events, 
I  beUeve  we  may  be  wltnessiiMr  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  minenium  in  ttie  history 
of  mankind. 

80 1  want  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  know  that  I  appreciate  his  lea<ler8hip; 
and  I  am  proud  that  he  and  the  other 
Senators  who  wffl  go  with  him  wffl  go. 
really,  as  ambassadors  of  the  Senate  to 
Moeoow.  They  wffl  greatly  strengthen 
the  favorable  impresdons  whidi  I  know 
that  millions  of  the  Russian  pe<H>le  really 
have  in  their  hearts  for  the  American 
pe<4>le. 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Preddent,  now  I 
turn  to  my  comments  for  the  dmr— those 
in  regard  to  United  States  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  reports 
of  few  events  in  recent  years  that  dis- 
turb me  so  much  as  the  news  that  the 
United  States  is  dlckertng  with  General 
de  Gfuille  over  his  price  tot  signix«  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Tliat  we  are 
doing  so  even  as  he  is  stepping  np  his 
campaign  to  exclude  American  farm 
products  from  the  Common  Market  is 
surely  the  ultimate  Ui  doormat  diplo- 
macy. 

It  apparently  is  the  view  of  the  ad-   ' 
minlstrati<m  that  if  the  United  States 
makes  a  sufficiently  medc  doormat  of 
itself,  we  can  induce  Goieral  de  Ga«Ue 
to  wipe  his  feet  on  us. 
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lirho  taM  »f«t  vm  tro^  tbe  folly  of  lumd- 

owr  to  Wnnen. 
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temaaxnaekmr 
I  frankly  hope  he  wlA  eonttnae  to  reject 
If  tt  Is  letflr  the  poUey  of 
to  be  »  nuele  ir  power  In  its  own 
rights  It  woidd  not  n  take  much  sense  to 
attain  that  position  by  courtesy  of  the 
Unttsd  Slalet. 

r,  tht  unl  Bd  States  has  given 
'eeonomie  am  military  aid  in  the 
fi"tini"*  of  WVk  bl]ll(  Q.  We  sent  troops 
toBnropelntheearl  ISM'S  at  great  and 
mtmtUMninf  expcnse  0  ouTsd^BS  becausc 
It  was  France  that  ranted  them  there 
to  main  her  fed  r«  lly  secure.  Now  it 
is  being  proposed— m  this  countxf  at 

bnodate  the  French 
loofftog  to  Join  thejoreat  Powers  as  a 
mielsar  power  by  gi  ring  her  the  teeh- 
nlqnss  she  needs  tc  perfect  her  inde- 
pendent nuclear  detsrent, 
I  think  it  is  time  t  >  let  nance  olf  our 

ly-apparent  ttiat  siie  is  going  to  use  her 
there  to  forestall  the  United 


Stales  both  economy  ally  and  poUtically. 

I  say  to  my  admixflitratioD  that  I  op- 
pose any  sharing  of  nuclear  secrets  with 
Ftance.  Most  oertdUily  I  oppoee  such 
»|^^^^"g  as  a  price  tq  get  her  to  sign  the 
testban.  Most  of  al  I  oppose  sluuring  of 
nuclear  inf onnatlmi  with  France  as  an 
indnoement  to  indax  her  to  go  along 
with  a  multilateral  qirf  aoe  fleet  under 
NATO. 

It  is  a  sad  and  d  iheartening  fact  of 
hmnimn  foreign  p(  hey  that  mwe  and 
more  we  arerdylng  t  pon  the  "purehaae" 
of  friends  and  allies.  Ifore  and  more  we 
are  told  that  the  got  I  of  American  seeu- 
xMy  ean  be  reached  only  by  buying  up 
and  by  buying  off  o  her  countries.  For 
tiie  most  part,  this  ta  kes  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic or  military  lid;  in  the  case  of 
Franee  it  is  ths  <A«  ring  of  nuclear  se- 
crets: in  the  case  of  the  nonnudear 
meoabers  of  NATO  t  is  the  offer  of  a 
multilateral  surface )  teet. 


m  an  these 


taxpayers  who  are  f  x»ting  the  bllL    We 

our  friends  on  the 
be  the  mutual  in- 


it  is  the  American 


no  longer  approach 

basiaof  what  mighi 

ttfsst  of  our  oountz  es.    We  merely  ask 

them:  Bow  much  <  »  you  want?  What 

is  your  prioeY 

After  they  have  t  iken  our  money,  or 
our  nuclear  secrets,  they  go  their  own 
way,  and  pursue  na  ional  interests  that 
they  would  have  piun  ued  if  we  had  never 
given  tiiem  anythini .  Why  not?  They 
have  ample  eviden<e  that  the  XTnited 
win  stanidy  some  through  with 
layoff .  Iiees  ose  that  is  what  we 
have  done  year  in  ai  d  year  out  since  the 
end  of  Wotid  War  I . 

We  have  done  it  o  the  tune  of  $100 
union.  In  return  i «  have  received  so 
little  that  our  Oov  smment  propagan- 
dists have  tried  to  m  slead  the  American 
people  in  what  amov  ats  to  a  program  of 
deoeptkm. 

A  few  moments  m  o  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  expttmet  an  interest  in  the 
position  that  I  shal  take  next  week  in 
a  qieech  about  tbe  Bonfldential  reports 
which  ttie  Oonptro  ler  Oeneral  of;  the 
Uhited  States  has  leen  making  to  the 
Oopgrem  for  some  ti  ne  past.  They  deal 
wiUi  the  dwcking  iraste  in  American 
mmtary  aid.  partialarly  in  respect  to 


action  at 
end   the 

rs'  money 
aid  pro- 


from  South 
made    the 


American  military  equipment.  I  shall 
be  handicapped  In  that  speech  because 
I  shaU  not  be  able  to  give  the  American 
petHlde  the  facts  mariEed  "Top  Secret." 
But  I  protest  It.  for  it  Is  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  that  is  being  wasted. 
The  only  body  that  can  change  that  re- 
striction— the  seal  that  has  been  placed 
^upon  the  lips  of  theg^presentatlves  of  a 
free  people — Is  the  Congress  itself.  Con- 
gress should  serve  notice  on  the  admin- 
istration that  infonnatlon  which  really 
belongs  to  the  American  people  shoxild 
have  lifted  from  it  the  label  of  top  se- 
crecy. If  the  American  people  knew  the 
facts  about  the  shocking  waste  in  mili- 
tary aid  that  has  been  going  on  for  years 
under  the  military  aid  program.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  either  vote  to 
end  it  this  year,  of  those  who  voted 
against  it  would  remain  at  home  the 
next  time  they  ran  for  ofllce.  Let  the 
Rxcoao  show  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  believes  they  sjiould  be  kept 
at  home  if  they  do  not 
this  session  of  Congress 
shocking  waste  of  the  tax] 
In  connection  with  the  mllii 
gram. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senai 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovxbmI 
speech  that  he  made  today  on  the  sub- 
ject of  military  expenditures,  both  in 
coimection  with  our  domestic  defense 
program  and  our  foreign  aid  program. 
I  am  glad  that  so  many  Senators  re- 
mained in  the  Chaml>er  and  went  on 
record  in  support  of  the  thesis  and  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  frtnn  South  Dakota.  But  the 
test  win  be.  How  win  Seiuitors  vote,  when 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
amendment  by  amendment,  as  the 
amendments  wiU  be  offered  when  the 
foreign  aid  I>U1  is  before  the  Senate  in 
the  wedcB  ahead? 

How  win  they  vote  when  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  carry  out  the  objectives; 
the  goals,  and  the  ideals  set  forth  In  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 

I  assure  Senators  that  the  Senate  wlU 
have  an  (H>Portunity  to  vote  on  such 
amendments,  because  tbe  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  wiU  offer  them.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  mak- 
ing these  dally  speeches  in  the  Senate  in 
(qwosition  to  various  parte  of  the  foreign 
aid  biU  because,  as  an  old  teacher,  he 
knows  that  this  is  an  educational  prob- 
lem. We  must  get  the  lessons  out  to  the 
American  pe<H>le.  We  must  get  the  facto 
out  to  the  Jury  boxes  of  America,  because 
once  the  people  understand  the  facte 
about  the  waste  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram—the great  damage  that  it  Is  doing 
to  the  greatest  def  rase  weapon  which  we 
have,  which  is  our  economy — they  wUl 
hold  we  politicians  accountable  for  their 
failure  to  stop  this  drain  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country.  It  does  not  follow 
that  those  of  us  who  support  the  amend- 
mente  are  against  sound  foreign  aid. 
But  we  are  against  a  foreign  aid  program 
that  ia  distinguished  by  so  many  pock- 
marks  of  waste,  inefficiency,  and  malad- 
ministration as  have  characterized  our 
foreign  aid  program  for  many  years. 

As  I  have  said,  starting  with  my  first 
speech  on  the  French  situation  on  Janu- 


ary 16  of  this  year,  the  time  has  come 
to  start  with  France  in  changing  this 
program.  The  time  has  come  to  make 
clear  to  Mr.  de  Gaulle  that  If  he  wante 
to  follow  a  nationalist  French  line,  he  - 
must  follow  It  with  French  money,  and 
not  American  money.  The  time  has 
cmne  to  offer  and  support  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  blU  that  will 
bring  to  an  end  the  financing  of  the  na- 
tionalism of  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  for  the  na- 
tionalism of  Mr.  de  Gaulle  Is  basically 
anti-American.  ^ 

I  have  been  reading  the  alibiing  edi- 
torials of  the  past  tejK  days.  I  have  been 
reading  the  interviews  with  prominent 
Americans  seeking  to  excuse  De  Gaulle. 
But  I  can  reach  only  one  conclusion  from 
most  of  those  Interviews  and  editorials. 
In  effect,  they  say,  "Make  peace  wlth.^ 
Gaulle  at  any  price."  >v 

Here  Is  one  vote  against  It.  Here  ls\ 
(Hie  Senator  who  will  give  other  Sena- 
tors an  opportunity  to  make  a  public  rec- 
ord as  to  how  they  vote.  Then  let  their 
constituento  In  their  own  States  t>e  the 
final  determiners  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
votes. 

I  will  be  told,  "Senator,  you  must  not 
bring  this  subject  into  politics." 

I  Imow  of  no  political  issue  more  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
than  the  issue  of  foreign  aid.  It  is  a 
political  issue,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  intends  to  do  everything 
he  can  to  keep  it  a  burning  political  issue 
across  the  land,  because  we  must  get 
the  facte  to  the  American  people  about 
foreign  aid.  We  must  let  the  American 
people  tell  us  their  decision.  That  is 
representative  government. 

It  Ls  not  representative  government 
when,  under  the  lal>el  of  "top  secret," 
there  are  denied  to  the  American  people 
the  facte  the  people  need  to  know  about 
the  major  economic  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, because  that  Is  what  foreign 
aid  has  become. 
\  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  cut  deeply 
^to  the  financing  of  French  policies. 

On  the  basis  of  what  he  has  gotten 
f  ^m  us  in  the  past,  De  Gaulle  expecte  we 
vffll  hand  over  nuclear  secrete  if  he  plays 
hard  enough  to  get.  He  even  expecte 
uiat  he  can  knock  out  $1  billion  worth 
of  American  farm  producte  from  Euro- 
pean customers  without  drawing  any  re- 
sponse from  the  United  States  because 
it  has  been  our  policy  not  to  retaliate 
for  any  injtuy  done  to  U.S.  exporte. 

When  we  meet  with  State  Department 
officials  In  connection  with  the  problems 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tsxlffs  and 
Trade,  and  we  point  out  that  France  has 
violated  OATT,  and  point  out  that  the 
United  States  has  righte  under  GATT —  ^ 
that  when  there  is  a  violation,  we  have  a 
right  to  retaliate  by  placing  restrictions 
upon  the  producte  of  the  offending  coim- 
try — what  are  we  told  by  the  State  De- 
partment? We  are  told,  "That  will  only 
mean  that  prance  wlU  retaliate  more." 

That  is  probably  correct.  But  France 
also  restricte  our  producte  more  when 
we  do  nothing. 

I  do  not  intend  to  sit  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  let  one-third  of 
our  total  exporte  to  Europe — which  our 
farm  producte  constitute — ^be  sold  down 
the  river  because  there  at'e  great  indus- 
trial powers  in  the  East,  M  ddle  West,  and 
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elsewhere  who  argue.  "If  we  retaliate 
for  nwnch  action  on  our  f  ann  products, 
there  wiU  be  retaliation  against  indus- 
trial products."  /• 

We  need  to  take  a  look  at  our  entire 
export  trade  from  the  stantftioint  of  ito 
totality.  Hw  Congress  and  this  admin- 
istration cannot  justify  a  program 
whereby  they  stand  idle  and  permit 
American  farmers  to  be  irreparably 
damaged  by  the  policy  of  France  and 
other  European  countries  in  connection 
with  Conunon  Market  problems  which 
have  devetoped,  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  propose  to  sit  in  the  Senate 
and  vote  a  single  dollar  to  Europe  under 
foreign  aid  programs  so  long  as  this  anti- 
American  economic  policy  Is  being  fol- 
lowed by  France  and  other  countries  in 
Europe.  Neither  do  I  hitend  to  con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  their  independent 
nuclear  forces,  which  is  but  another  form 
of  foreign  aid. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  American  citi- 
sens  to  begin  to  ask  what  there  is  in  this 
giveaway  policy  for  us.  What  advan- 
tage is  gained  for  the  United  States  if 
nuclear  forces  are  prolifentted  by  our 
giving  away  nuclear  information?  What 
advantage  is  gained  in  having  France 
sign  a  test  ban  treaty  whm  she  becomes 
a  nuclear  power,  anyway,  through  Ameri- 
can generosity?  What  advantage  is 
there  for  the  United  States  in  paying 
dose  to  half  the  cost  of  a  Polaris-carry- 
ing nUasUe  fleet  that  adds  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  already  vastly  excessive 
nudear  power  of  the  United  States? 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MoGovnn]  pointed  out  in  his  bril- 
liant speech  this  afternoon,  the  nudear 
power  of  the  United  States  is  far  beyond 
the  necessary  fn<nim^t»>  TSquired  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  its  allies.  It  is  already  a  force 
many  times  more  powerful  than  fe 
needed  to  destroy  most  of  the  world,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Soviet  Union.  From 
the  standpoint  of  having  adequate  weap- 
ons to  fight  a  nuclear  war.  we  have  them. 
The  Polaris  program  being  made  avafl- 
able  to  other  countries  either  individ- 
ually or  In  groups,  wiU  not  enlarge  in 
any  way  the  defense  potential  of  the 
United  States. 

The  answer  that  official  sources  would 
give  to  all  these  questions  is  the  same. 
It  Is  that  these  are  the  payoffs  we  are 
making  to  induce  France  and  the  other 
.  countries  in  Western  Europe  to  let  us 
stay  in  Europe,  to  induce  them  to  let  us 
protect  them. 

Much  has  been  made  of  how  to  bring 
noimuclear  Western  European  countries 
into  the  charmed  circle  of  nuclear  com- 
mand and  control.  But  I  have  never 
heard  any  explanation  whatever  of  why 
they  should  be  brought  to  at  alL  Neither 
have  I  heard  any  demands  from  Norway, 
Denmark,  Canada.  Greece,  Turkey,  Por- 
tugal, or  any  other  members  of  NATO 
that  they  be  aUowed  to  contribute  to  a 
nuclear  force,  and  share  in  ito  ooomiand. 
Apparently,  West  Germany  is  the  coun- 
try for  which  the  multilateral  nudear 
force  is  bdng  organised.  But  most  of 
the  pressure  for  it  Js  stlU  coming  from 
the  United  States,  not  from  West  Ger- 
many. 


I  think  the  real  troth  is  that  the 
gtalted  States  is  so  anxibas  to  keep  our 
European  partners  pacified  that  we  are 
wining  to  pay  any  price  for  their  acqui- 
eaoenoe  in  our  leadership.  Our  part  of 
the  price  is  the  multilateral  surface 
fleet.  Another  part  of  the  price  is  going 
to  be  the  diaring  of  nuclear  inf  (Hmation 
with  France.  I  assume  that  we  are  of- 
fering this  Information  as  an  Induce- 
ment to  France  to  go  along  with  the  test 
ban  and  to  go  along  with  the  multilateral 
nuclear  force. 

It  is  a  real  paradox  of  American  policy 
that  in  exchange  tor  a  test-ban  agree- 
ment we  are  creating  new  nudear  forces 
and  new  nuclear  powers  in  the  Western 
World  over  which  we  wiU  have  only  par- 
tial control  at  best  and  no  dcmtrol  what- 
ever at  worst.  Odr  voluntary  divosing 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  counteies  is 


datlons  we  extended  her.  Yet  her  quota 
on  our  fruit  did  not  disappear.  It  ti^ 
noi  disappeared  yet,  even  thoi«h  Franee 
Is  now  one  of  the  world's  largest  hoklers 
of  American  obligations,  and  one  of  the 
principal  buyers  of  our  dwindling  supply 
ct  gold. 

The  time  came  when  we  liad  the  right 
to  retaliate.  I  though  we  should  retali- 
ate. But  we  got  the  doormat  diirtomacy 
from  the  State  Department,  which  in- 
sisted that  if  we  Just  remained  patient, 
perhaps  France  would  one  day  come 
aroiuul.  The  plight  of  American  pro- 
ducers, of  course,  never  oiters  into  the 
consideratioos  of  the  State  Department. 

So  the  next  issue  arose  over  American 
poultry  and  flour.  West  Germany  and 
The  Netho-lands  have  led  the  exduslon 
of  these  producte  from  their  countries. 
They  have  prevailed,  too,  as  we  know 


not,  in  my  opinion,  going  to  further  th^f5'<^  the  recent  action  by  the  European 


security  of  the  United  States,  and  cer 
thinly  not  on  the  basis  of  anything  we 
are  getting  in  return. 

It  is  more  than  likdy  that  our  doing 
so  win  only  give  the  Soviet  Unicm  a  rea- 
son for  divulging  nudear  information  to 
her  satellites,  and  possibly  even  to  Red 
China. 


IMPACT  or  vmnfCH  pouct  on  ambucah  fakic 

FSOOUCTS 

Of  course,  after  19  years  of  service  on 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
ti<nis  Committees  of  the  Seimte.  I  know 
it  is  plpedream  to  do  so.  but  I  often 
wonder  what  type  of  conditions  or  re- 
queste  we  might  put  to  other  countries 
if  we  reversed  the  usual  procedm^,  and 
a^ed  them  what  they  were  willing  to  do 
in  retiun  for  American  aid  or  nuclear 
secrete.       j 

No  doubt  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partmento  win  laugh  at  the  very  thought. 
But  I  wonder  whether  the  American  peo- 
ple are  one  day  not  going  to  ask  France 
iriutt  she  is  willing  to  do  to  assure  con- 
tinued American  participation  to  the  de- 
fenses of  Europe.  I  suspect  they  may 
start  asking,  though,  when  the  action 
Western  Europe  has  taken  against  our 
poultry  begins  to  spread  to  the  other 
producte  that  make  up  the  $L2  billion  in 
farm  commodities  that  are  now  the  tar- 
get of  the  Common  Market 

The  SenaUv  tnm  Miimesota  (Mr. 
HTJifPHKrr]  aUuded  to  this  situation  on 
Wednesday.  I  am  sorry  that  my  at- 
tendance at  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  of  Peru  prevented  my  being 
here  to  endorse  his  remsffks.  As  he 
knoWs.  I  think  that  much  of  our  present 
difficulty,  however.  Is  the  result  of  a 
policy  toward  Fraiice  in  recent  years, 
especially  with  regard  to  trade,  which 


anomic  Community. 

And  on  Monday,  we  heard  General 
de  Gaulle  draw  bead  on  the  entire  $L2 
billion  worth.   In  his  words: 

It  Is  not  worth  talking  at  the  SaTopean 
■ecHKMnic  OoounuBlty  U  it  mittt  be  under- 
stood that  Borope  does  not  obtain  Ms  food 
eesentiaUy  thanks  to  its  own  agricultnral 
products,  whMi  eaa  be  larg^y  sulBclsnt. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carries  a 
column  by  C  L.  Sulaberger  ttiat  9dls 
out  a  little  more  plaiidy  the  ■w^-t'tg  and 
ttaning  of  the  general's  statement.  It 
should  be  noted  flrst  that  Franee  oc- 
cupies a  middle  posttion  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Uhited  States  in  ite  farm 
costs,  and  hence  in  the  prices  for  Ite 
commodities.  Gomany  has  tbe  hlgheat- 
cosi  producers.  Ite  subskUes  matoftato 
prodttwiy  of  an  expensive  food  supply. 
It  is  the  German  tariffs  that  are  the 
highest,  to  terms  of  the  large  producers 
of  foodstuffs. 

American  foodstuffs,  especially  in  the 
category  of  wheat  and  wheat  producte 
and  feed  grains  are  the  lowest  prieed. 
Ftance  bdieves  she  Is  to  a  r*T*t»im  to 
became  the  food  supplier  of  western 
Europe  if  she  can  obtata  a  common  Eu- 
ropean tariff  that  wIU  be  high  enoivh  to 
keep  out  American  goods  and  low  exwugh 
to  knock  out  German  producers. 

France  is  meehaniiing  her  farms.  She 
can  greatly  expand  her  wheat  production 
to  supply  Europe.  If  Ae  ean  obtato  a 
comnum  tariff  that  will  eliminate  both 
low-price  American  and  high^irice  Ger- 
man competttiorL  Her  object  is  to  put 
aU  the  vast  food  market  of  the  EEC  at 
her  own  price  level. 

Then  she  expecte  to  expand  her  agri- 
cultural production  on  the  basis  of  mech- 
anization, and  become  the  food  supplier 


can  only  be  called  a  doormat  policy.    It--^  ****  Common  Market 
has  been  a  policy  of  toadying.    It  ^uis        ^    ^be     Senator     from    Minnesota 
been  a  policy  of  aDowlng  France  to  mir    pototed  out,  this  ean  only  mean  an  nn- 
pose  any  discrimination  she  cared^w    M-emnmir  tM^rihuHnn  mt  r— wii^*—  .i«^k 


without  effective  response  on  our  part 

During  the  postwar  years  when  France 
was  recovering  from  the  war — with  the 
help  of  the  Marshall  plan— we  agreed  to 
a  quota  which  France  put  on  our  fruit 
We  did  so  because  of  her  great  ddlar 
shortage.  She  had  a  bad  balanoe-of- 
paymente  problem. 

But  her  balance-of-paymente  problem 
disappeared,  thanks  to  aU  the  aocommo- 


economic  diatilbutlon  oi  resources  with- 
to  the  Common  Market  It  wiU  force 
European  consumers  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  French  foodstuffs  than  they  have 
been  passing  for  American  foodstuffs.  It 
wiU  mean  subsidizing  a  French  agricul- 
tiu-e  that  France  is  trying  to  drive  out 
of  business  to  Germany.  It  requires  a 
proteeitoiiat  pdiey  on  the  part  of  the 
Common  Maitet  to  protect^oot  Ger- 
many, noi  the  United  States— but 
Franee. 
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bonds  with  Prsaoe.  Da  Oaulla  Is  aware  of 
his  hold  on  Bonn  ss  gently  hinted  In  his  re- 
maps on  agriculture.  For  they  are  aimed 
only  at  Oarmany  and  thay  are  coldly  given 
a  terminal  data  thla  yeer.  And  this  Is  the 
year  of  crltleal  Vhlted  Statee-Russlan  nego- 
tlatlons  In  whleh  Oacmany  must  ultimately 
as  a  key  topic 

A  eoeapetttlon  Is  thus  developing  to  Influ- 
ence Adenauer's  suooaaaors.  The  Initial  ad- 
vantage seems  to  lie  with  Washington  and 
logic  also  favors  Washington  because  of  its 
enormous  strength.  Tet  De  Oaulle  has 
ehosen  an  apt  moment  to  force  the  issue  and 
play  his  own  cards.  During  the  past  ao-odd 
years  the  world  has  taken  note  of  the  gen- 
eral's talent  as  a  cardplayer. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  background  remains  the 
affable,  active,  wily  figure  of  Khrushchev. 
He  is  now  In  the  process  of  tidying  his  west- 
em  border  in  order  to  'ook  eastward  toward 
Chinese  troubles  and  inward  toward  eco- 
noeaie  hsedachse  and  the  slowing  of  Soviet 
industrial  growth. 

But  even  in  the  present  glow  of  warmth 
and  friendship,  he  hasn't  forgotten  Germany, 
the  bugbear  of  Russlal  Buropean  policy. 

Some  day,  he  confided  to  a  very  recent 
vlsitar,  the  time  will  come  again  when  the 
Oermans  want  another  B^iallo.  another  pact 
with  the  UBBJR.  The  time,  he  fcrecast, 
would  not  arrive  under  Adenauer's  successor 
or  even  under  the  letter's  successor;  maybe 
stUl  later.  Khrushchev  didnt  pretend  to 
know  Just  when.  But  he  was  confident. 
And  Russia  was  prepared  to  wait. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  this  article,  Mr.  Sulzberger 
says: 

De  Oaulle  is  a  bland,  shrewd  statesman 
who  masks  his  reactions.  Nevertheless,  he 
Issusd  an  Indirect  warning  by  insisting  on 
a  uniform  Common  Market  agricultural 
policy  this  year.  In  plain  talk,  this  means 
the  Oermane^  had  better  reduce  their  artl- 
fleally  hl|^  farm  prices  promptly  or  face 
loas  of  French  backing. 

Ttie  threat  is  deliberately  timed.  The 
Oermans  know  they  are  entering  a  delicate 
period.  They  imagine  the  Soviet  project  for 
a  nopsggreesiou  pact  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Alllanee  U  Implicitly  favored 
by  Washington  as  a  means  of  achieving  fur- 
ther rapprochement.  Bonn  heartily  dislikes 
such  a  pact  in  principle  and  is  worried  about 
its  form. 

Tet  France  is  the  only  NATO  ally  ready  to 
second  such  Oerman  views.  Therefore  real- 
ists like  Khard  and  Sehroeder  who  value  the 
American  tie  nevertheless  sea  that  this  could 
be  a  poor  moment  to  weaken  existing  bonds 
with  France.  De  Oatille  is  aware  of  his  hold 
on  Bonn  as  gently  hinted  in  his  remarks  on 
agriculture.  Far  they  are  aimed  only  at 
Oarmany  and  they  are  coldly  given  a  terminal 
data — ^thls  year.  And  this  Is  the  year  of 
critical  XThited  States-Riisslan  negotiations 
in  which  Oarmany  must  ultimately  emerge 
as  a  key  Xa^. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  has  written  a  very 
keen  analysis  of  De  Gaulle's  tactics  and 
of  the  German  problem  that  has  been 
created  by  the  De  Gaulle  tactics. 

I  ask  the  Stat§  Department.  "What  do 
you  pn^xMe  to  do  about  it?"  I  ask  the 
Sercetary  of  State.  "Give  srour  answer  to 
the  American  farmers  with  respect  to  the 
question  that  some  of  us  representing 
the  people  of  this  country  have  put  to 
you.  Mr.  Secretary.  When,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  are  you  going  to  recommend  to 
this  administration  that  we  proceed  to 
exercise  our  rights  under  OATT?  When. 
Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  propoee — as  in  my 
Judgment  it  is  the  solemn  obligati<m  of 
your  admlnistratibn  to  do — to  take  the 
retaliatoiy    steps    that    will 


make  clear  to  France  and  West  Germany 
that  they  cannot  impose  these  discrimi- 
nations against  the  United  States  and 
expect  us  to  take  them  without  retalia- 
tion? I  want  you  to  know.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  I  do  not  propoee  to  give  you 
any  votes  in  connection  with  your  eco- 
nomic policies  toward  Kurope  until  you 
start  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — ^their  treaty  rights  imder 
GATT." 

This  is  no  time  for  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress to  Join  in  sweeping  under  the  rug 
these  economic  foreign  poUoy  problems. 
To  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  I  best 
serve  my  administration  by  making  clear 
to  it:  "Tou  have  lost  this  vote  for 
any  continuation  of  your  economic  poli- 
cies toward  Europe  with  De  Gaulle  car- 
rjrlng  on  his  anti-US.  drive  against  the 
economic  best  interests  of  our  people." 

As  Mr.  Sulzberger  points  out.  Prance 
is  putting  the  pressure  on  Germany  to 
go  along  with  this  squeeze  iday  on  both 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Her 
pressure  is  taking  the  form  of  idaying  on 
the  German  fears  of  a  detente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
that  may  possibly  involve  aome  kind  of 
recognition  of  East  Germany. 

As  we  know.  De  Gaulle  made  clear  in 
the  same  press  conference  his  (vposition 
to  a  nonaggression  pact  with  the  Warsaw 
Alliance.  His  excuse  was  so  flimsy  and 
tranqiMurent  as  to  be  meaningless.  He 
said  that  Prance  gave  her  word  she 
would  not  commit  an  aggression,  and 
that  should  be  enough.  This  is  a  strange 
statement,  coming  from  a  man  whose 
agent  said  only  recently  that  President 
Kennedy's  pledges  were  meaningless,  be- 
cause they  would  not  Mnd  the  United 
States  10  years  from  now. 

However.  De  Gaulle  has  established 
himself  as  Germany's  guardian  against 
any  relaxation  of  tension  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  exchange,  he  expects  to  get 
German  support  tar  a  Prench  economic 
program  that  will  mean  great  damage  to 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  Germany. 

In  my  opinion,  these  objectives  of  the 
French  leader  require  a  serious  reap- 
praisal of  our  alliance  wltliFrance.  In 
light  of  them.  I  am  shocMd  that  the 
United  Stotes  is  still  playin^Vtoady  by 
offering  nuclear  weapons  to  De  Oaulle. 

It  is  Prench  policy  to  drive  our  farm 
goods  out  of  Europe;  to  do  so.  she  is  will- 
ing to  maintain  tensions  in  Europe  that 
are  costing  us  billions  of  dollars  in  de- 
fense measures. 

I  submit  that  these  economic  objec- 
tives of  Prance,  and  the  political  objec- 
tives she  is  apparently  pursuing  along 
with  West  Germany,  are  directly  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

We  should  make  that  fact  clear  to 
De  Gaulle.  France  and  Germany  seem 
to  think  they  can  have  their  cake  and 
eat  it,  too,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  Apparently  they  think  they  can 
eliminate  $1.2  billion  of  our  exports,  and 
at  the  same  time  force  us  to  maintain 
defense  forces  in  Europe  that  are  costing 
us  a  minimum  of  $2  billion  a  year,  and 
probably  closer  to  $6  billion,  exclusive 
of  our  aid  programs  to  other  countries 
and  our  payments  for  bases  we  use  in 
the  defense  of  Ehirope. 
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I  am  in  favor  of  any  reduction  in  ten- 
si<xi  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  can 
reach  without  Jeopardizing  American  se- 
curity. If  Prance  wants  to  block  such  a 
policy  in  the  interests  of  her  economic 
policies,  then  I  think  it  Is  time  we  deal 
her  out. 

The  great  ex-Vice  President.  Mr.  Nix* 
on.  thinks  that  Prance  and  General  de 
Oaulle  are  essential  to  any  East-West 
negotiations.  I  ask  Mr.  Nixon  if  he  is 
ready  to  explain  to  the  American  tax- 
payers who  are  maintaining  a  colossal 
$56  bUllon  Military  Establishment,  and  a 
$4.6  billion  foreign  aid  program,  and  a 
$5.7  billion  space  program,  all  because  of 
our  apprehensions  over  Soviet  aggres- 
sions, that  all  these  must  continue  be- 
cause France  wants  it  that  way.  I  hope 
he  is  also  ready  to  explain  to  American 
farmers  and  exporters  that  they  must 
give  up  their  markets  in  Europe  because 
France  wants  It  that  way.  too,  and  France 
wants  those  markets  for  herself. 

The  press  says  that  Mr.  Nixon  met  with 
General  de  Gaulle.  I  assume  that  the 
ocmversation  took  the  form  of  Mr.  Nixon 
asking  what  more  the  United  States 
could  do  to  accommodate  France.  Ap- 
parently ^e  answer  was  that  we  could 
give  Frandb  nuclear  weapons,  too.  be- 
cause I  see  Mr.  Nixon  is  advocating  it. 

Like  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments. Mr.  Nixon  would  laugh  at  the 
thought  of  asking  De  Gaulle  what  he  is 
willing  to  do  to  accommodate  American 
interests  before  we  give  him  something 
more. 

These  recent  events  are  convincing  me 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  are  becoming  so 
divergent  that  I  seriously  wonder  wheth- 
er there  Is  still  a  basis  for  the  NATO 
Alliance.  Although  these  comments  I 
am  making  today  and  the  doubts  I  am 
expressing  will  be  ignored  by  the  policy- 
makers downtown,  I  think  the  day  Is  not 
too  far  oO  when  the  impact  of  events 
win  cause  the  American  people  to  de- 
mand some  changes  in  our  relations  with 
Western  Europe. 

The  politicians  and  editorial  writers 
who  do  not  know  any  policy  other  than 
one  of  accommodating  Western  Europe 
at  any  cost,  are  going  to  be  forced  some 
day  to  face  facts.  That  day  will  come 
first  when  the  full  force  of  European  ex- 
clusion hits  American  agriculture.  Then 
there  will  be  some  changes  in  our  policy 
toward  Europe. 

There  will  be  some  changes  in  the 
Congress.  There  can  also  be  changes  in 
the  White  House. 

This  is  a  political  issue.  Tbe  reaUties 
make  it  a  political  issue)  The  security 
of  America  makes  it  a/ political  issue. 
Let  the  politicians  take  notice. 

Those  changes  could  also  come  from 
the  discovery  that  we  are  bdng  kept  in 
an  artificial  state  of  defense  spending  to 
protect  the  p(^tical  interests  of  Ger- 
many and  Rrance,  rather  than  our  own. 
Those  issues  will  have  to  be  faced  by 
the  Soiate  very  soon.  Individual  Sen- 
ators will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
amendment  after  amendment  seeking 
to  modify  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  both  its 
military  aid  and  economic  aid  aspects. 


in  a  way  that  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  us  is  necessary  to  protect  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 


'^^^ws.—. 


A  LOOK  AT  HUMAN  CAPACITIES 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  an  article 
entitled.  "A  Look  at  Human  Capacities." 
written  by  Margaret  Mead.  Associate 
Curator  of  Ethnology  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  It  is  a  bril- 
liant article.  It  sets  forth  a  thesis  that 
needs  to  be  given  great  heed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

A  Look  at  Humak  CAPAcrnss 
(By  Uargaret  Mead) 
(Editob's  Notx. — In  doing  business  around 
the  world,  Jersey  afflllates  encounter  as  cus- 
tomers, suppliers,  and  employees  the  widest 
possible  variety  of  people,  flrom  the  most 
advanced  to  the  most  pilmitlva.  Oilmen 
have  frequently  remarked  on  the  surprising 
spaed  with  which  some  of  tbess  people,  pre- 
viously unacquainted  with  Western  technol- 
ogy, are  able  to  adi^t  to  it.  In  this  article 
Dr.  icaad.  the  dlsttngnlshed  anthropolo- 
gist and  author,  gives  soma  of  her  own 
observations  on  the  learning  capacity  of 
prlmltlva  man.  She  suggests  that  dtlMns 
of  highly  developed  nations  sho\ild  parhi^is 
worry  less  about  the  "emerging"  people  and 
think  mora  about  the  adjustments  wa  all 
must  make  In  order  to  survive.  Ttia  article 
is  condensed  from  an  adc^ress  given  by  Dr. 
Ifead  at  the  semicant^nmal  ctietaration  of 
Bica  University,  in  Houston.  Tex.,  last  Oc- 
tober.) 

Bvery  time  that  man  Is  oonfronted  either 
with  a  tremendous  change  tnsida  his  own 
society  or  with  the  nneomf  ortaUe  experience 
of  meeting  other  men  who  differ  from  him- 
self, one  of  those  crises  arises  In  which  we 
wonder  about  htunan  o^Micltlea. 

These  crises  almost'  always  consist  of  won- 
dering about  other  people's  ci^Micitlas — other 
raoea,  other  natlcms.  the  other  sex.  old  peo- 
ple, children— some  group  that  doesnt  seem 
able  to  deal  with  the  sUte  wa^  In.  vrtut- 
ever  It  is.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  very 
long  time. 

We're  facing  such  a  situation  today,  be- 
cause of  two  things  that  ara  h»rp*»>«iig  wot 
the  first  time  we  have  to  Share  political  ac- 
tion alHTNMl  with  people  of  extraordinarily 
different  levels  of  civUixatlon  and  extraor- 
dinarily different  historical  pasts.  The 
world  forum  ot  the  TThltad  Nations  includes 
people  who  a  generation  ago  were  without 
any  written  language  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  wider  world,  as  waU  as 
people  of  VM7  ancient  dvUlsations — all  of 
them  coming  rapidly  into  the  modem  world. 
So  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  worry  about  what 
Is  happening,  pretty  much  expressed  in 
terms  ot  time.  WUl  the  new  countries  learn 
In  time— quickly  enouf^ — the  sorts  of  tech- 
nology and  ptriltleal  behavior  that  we  think 
desirable?  Can  they  graft  this  knowledge 
rapidly  enough  on  their  very  different  past? 

In  addition,  we're  facing  a  related  crisis 
within  our  own  society  with  its  very  rapid 
technological  revolution.  This  Is  the  most 
staggeringly  rapid  progress  that  man  has  ever 
made,  and  human  bdngs  have  had  to  live 
through,  absorb,  and  deal  with  greater 
changes  than  ever  before. 

Both  of  these  develc^unents  present  us 
with  the  question:  What  are  the  potentlall- 
tlea  of  the  human  mind?  Are  they  good 
enough  to  cope  with  thaae  tremendous  ad- 
vanoes  in  knowledge,  or  has  dviliaatlon  out- 
stripped the  ability  of  Ita  iisera  to  use  it? 
There  Is  a  fear  that  maybe  we  haven't  got 


enough  available  Intelligence  and  that  we 
may  have  to  improve  It  in  some  way— a  fear 
promoted  by  the  state  of  the  physical  sciences 
at  present.  There  Is  anxiety  about  "com- 
puters taking  over."  This,  of  course,  is  really 
a  way  of  saying  that  the  phydeal  scientists 
are  going  to  take  over  while  the  rest  of  us 
become  eiqilolted  creatiu«s  called  human 
components.  And  we  have,  of  course,  the 
legitimate  fear  that  science  is  going  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  world  which  it  was  designed 
to  protect  and  advance. 

But  we  have  ■"">'»«->'<ng  also  wa  didn't 
have  in  the  past.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
sr.lentlflc  information  to  bring  to  bear  on 
these  problems.  We  know  enough  about  the 
way  in  which  ideas  have  been  '1*ffnstd  in  the 
pa^  and  about  the  way  in  which  children 
learn  in  the  present  to  make  quits  a  good 
many  responsible  propositions  about  human 
behavior.  We  know  that  tha  difference  be- 
tween what  an  Arapesh  tribesman  in  the 
mmintalns  of  New  Ouinaa  is  able  to  learn 
and  what  an  American  coUege  student  can 
laam  Is  not  because  of  a  difference  in  their 
brains.  The  brightest  Arapesh  is  probaUy 
as  bright  as  the  brightest  undecgraduata. 
Just  tha  same,  v^en  I  would  ask  an  Arapesh 
questions  that  had  never  bean  askad  before 
in  his  culture,  where  no  one  counts  beyond 
34.  his  haad*would  ache.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  was  because  ha  was  not 
bom  with  the  same  sort  of  brains  that  wa 
have;  it  was  because  he  had  not  been  given 
tha  cultural  equipment  for  aiinMng 

If  we  lo(dc  at  the  very  ■«"ipltst  people 
that  we  know,  who  can  ooimt  to  two  or 
three,  who  have  no  calendar,  and  then 
compare  what  can  be  done  In  any  of  our  vmi- 
verslty  laboratories,  wa  rsallsa  that  this 
progress  is  tha  result  of  cultuta.  It  comss 
from  the  accumulation  of  new  methods  of 
transmitting  knowledge  to  new  gwnaraftnns  l 
and  to  members  of  other  WKiirtttis  laterally. 
Thla  is  sclentiilcally  based  Infwmatloa  *>»M 
makea  it  poasible  to  take  «i«^»hitT  look  at 
human  capacities  whan  wa  oonsldir,  "Has 
the  human  race,  as  it  stan<fti.  In  all  its  divi- 
sions, tha  capacity  to  deal  with  what  Is  hap- 
pening today?" 

We  also  have  scientino  estimates  of  how 
much  of  his  brain  tha  brightest  person  uses 
today — and  it  la  something  like  a  tenth. 
That  being  the  case,  we  have  only  begun  to 
tap  the  ability  of  human  beings  to  Isam. 
And  as  wa  develop,  each  new  development 
makea  ua  brighter.  The  American  IQ  has 
been  rising  steadily  only  bacaow  every  child 
today  is  a^jMaed  to  a  more  complicated  world 
than  were  yesterday's  children.  Our  chil- 
dren now  leam  at  6  what  others  ones  Iwuped 
at  10  or  20.  or  only  a  very  few  people  laamad 
at  all.  ^ 

As  we  watch  some  of  tha  most  primitive 
people  beginning  to  leam,  we  mutt  try  to 
Imagine  what  it  means  to  grow  lip  In  a  world 
where,  for  exan^e.  there  are  no  right  ^ngi^^ 
to  buildings.  Thinking  gsometrlcally  la  not 
easy  for  someone  who  lives  in  a  circular  hut 
that  is  not  very  circular,  with  a  roof  that  is 
not  very  conical,  slanting  slightly  under  a 
breadfruit  tree.  Our  increasing  sdentlflc 
knowledge  is  built  into  our  culture,  so  that 
the  people  who  Uve  in  It  absorb  it.  and  It 
becomea  easier  and  easier  for  them  to  mas- 
ter. We  have  to  take  Into  account  tha  inex- 
plicit and  inarticulate  learning  that  goes  on. 
as  well  as  all  our  formal  learning.  This  is 
one  contribution  that  the  sdeneaa  of  an- 
thrcqmlogy  and  c<nnparatlve  psychology  can 
make  to  our  esttanatas  of  the  capacities  of 
human  beings. 

We  have  learned,  also,  that  extraordinary 
transformations  can  be  made  in  a  people's 
thinking.  The  people  of  tha  Admiralty  is- 
lands, when  I  first  knew  them  in  I9S8.  ware 
In  the  Stone  Age,  with  no  ai^habet,  no 
knowledge  of  history  or  geography,  no  po- 
litloal  orgaalaatkm  ttiat  could  hold  totethar 
more  than  300  people.  When  I  went  back 
in  I08S  I  could  say  to  the  man  who  had 
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THE    PEARSON     GOVERNMENT     IN 
CANADA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
recent  p«st  lb.  Bllot  Juieway  wrote  a 
aeries  of  i^himn^  which  I  believe  are 
worthy  of  fecial  note  and  are  deserving 
of  mibUeatlon  in  the  Conokkssiomal 
Rscoto.  QIke  is  an  article  published  in 
the  Chica^  Tribune  of  June  24. 1963,  in 
which  Mr.  Janeway  makes  some  vtry 
keen  observations  in  regard  to  the  situ- 
ation under  Lester  Pearson's  new  lloeral 
government.  The  article  is  entitled. 
"Pearson  A  Friend?  Who  Needs  Ene- 
mies." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  penetrating  and  thought-provoking 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOBI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

PsAaaoM  A  FaiE^r    Who  Nssoa  EKUcixa 
(By  Cliot  Janeway) 

New  ToBX,  June  3t.— OOclal  Washington 
cheered  when  Leeter  Pearson's  Liberal  gov- 
ernment won  the  hard-fought  Canadian 
election  last  April  0.  John  Dlefenbaker,  the 
Conservative  Prime  Minister,  had  feuded 
with  Preeldent  Kennedy  and  campaigned  on 
an  antl-UJB.  platform.  As  aoon  as  Pearson 
put  Ills  Cabinet  together,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Hyannts  Port  which  left  the  impreeslon  that 
the  United  Statee  had  oonacdidated  a  rela- 
tlonah^  and  made  an  alliance  more  firm. 

Then,  a  month  later,  the  strong  man  of 
the  Pearson  government,  Walter  Gordon.  Fi- 
nance mnlater.  announced  a  new  program 
to  strengthen  the  Canadian  economy.  It 
"ont-Dlefenbakered"  Dlefenbaker.  "Yankee 
go  home."  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  new 
decreee  from  OtUwa;  and  though  Finance 
Minister  Gordon  haa  now  pulled  back— tem- 
porarUy — ^from  the  80-peroent  tax  on  securi- 
tiee  eold  to  "foreign  controUed  interests" 
his  propoeala  are  still  discriminatory  and  his 
ultranatltoalletic  Intent  is  all  too  plain. 
It's  as  if  Pearaon  had  never  rushed  to  Hyan- 
nla  Port,  but  tuul  inatead  refused  to  receive 
Kennedy  in  Ottawa.  For  this  program  to 
strengthen  the  Canadian  economy  sets  out 
to  do  it  by  weakening  Canada's  link  with  the 
UjB.  economy. 

The  Pearson  government  has  moved  to 
crack  down  on  UJS.  products  moving  into 
Canada,  and  on  UjB.  investment  already  there. 
A  key  objective  of  the  new  program  U  to  out 
the  Canadian  market  for  UjS.  manufactxirers 
and  to  cut  It  maaalvtiy.  Something  like  $860 
million  of  U£.  auto  parts  move  into  Canada 
annuaUy.  and  the  Pearaon  government  would 
like  to  see  the  total  slastied  by  two-thirds: 
this  In  stated  liope  of  making  8.000 
Canadian  Joba.  Tazee  are  to  be  raised 
on  any  businees  with  leee  than  26  percent 
of  Canadian  ownership,  as  well  as  on  divi- 
dends and  Intereet  earned  in  Canada  and 
paid  eouth  of  the  border  to  U£.  in- 
veatora.  Busineeeee  with  more  than  36 
percent  Canadian  ownership  will  profit  by 
cute  in  withholdli^  paid  on  dividends,  as 
wdl  aa  by  eaaed  depreciations  rules. 

BAVBf  ^  PBOVOKSD    ACTIOIT 

TlUs  Is  the  sort  of  protectionist  national- 
ism that  we  UB.  dtlaens  have  criticized  our- 
aelvea  for  having  practiced  in  the  past;  that 
we  have  been  trying  ot  outgrow;  and  that  we 
deplore  when  practiced  by  others.  Certainly, 
we  have  not  provoked  this  extreme  measure 
by  Imposing  discriminatory  quotas  against 
Canadian  shiprnttte  Into  the  United 
Btatee  atthou^  Oanada,  since  she  cheap- 
ened her  dollar,  hae  been  undercutting  otir 
own  wood,  food,  and  metal  jH^xluct 
Induatrlea. 

On  the  contrary,  our  reaction  to  the  Ca- 
nadlaa  devaluation  of  1983  waa  to  arrange  a 


short-term  loan  not  over  81  htUlon  few  Can- 
ada, putting  up  most  of  it  ourselvee,  despite 
our  own  strained  situation. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  outburst  of  bad 
neighborlineea  la  not  its  meanness  but  its 
silliness.  The  Canadian  dollar,  like  the  Brit- 
ish pound,  depends  for  Its  stability  upon  our 
own  dollars  and  on  this  fairmlnded  Cana- 
dian opinion  has  been  quick  and  articulate 
in  expressing  Ita  agreement.  So.  at  the  mo- 
ment, does  the  entire  structure  of  free-world 
solvency  and  credit.  If  the  U.8.  dollar 
should  go  bad.  no  currencyv,wlU  be  worth 
having.  And  our  hope  of  hoI<Ung  the  dollar 
steady  rests  in  turn  upon  t^e  take-home 
pay  we  earn  abroad  from  our  exporta  and 
our  investments— eepeclally  in  the  countries 
from  which  we  buy  and  to  which  we  owe 
money. 

CANAnA  aasT  cvaroi 


Canada  is  at  the  top  of  the  list.  She  Is 
our  best  customer — or.  at  least,  she  has  been 
up  to  now.  We  are  her  beet  ciistomer — de- 
spite the  proteeta  of  powerful  UJB.  Industries 
(like  the  timber  producers)  which  liave  been 
hurt  by  her  export  offenalve.  We  have  sent 
more  investment  doUara  to  Canada  than 
anjrwhere  else  in  the  world,  and  this  flow 
has  been  a  major  prop  to  her  wobbly  cur- 
rency. Unlees  the  flow  of  UjB.  inveetment 
and  trade  earnings  continues  to  move  freely 
acroes  the  border.  Canada,  may  face  another 
ctirrency  crisis  like  the  one  from  which  the 
United  States  rescued  her  last  summer.  The 
Pearson  government,  in  its  pn-again,  off- 
again  way,  has  Just  moved  to  erect  a  road- 
block in  the  way  of  the  rescue  squad. 

Last  year.  Congrees  passed  the  administra- 
tion's trade  bill.  Ita  spedflc  purpoee  is  to 
empower  the  president  to  negotiata  new 
trade  arrang^menta  with  covmtrles  to  which 
we  need  to  increase  our  exporta.  It  was 
hailed  as  the  meastire  which  would  arm  us 
against  the  sort  of  discrimination  that  Oan- 
ada is  organlalng  againat  tu.  Hits  is  the 
first  teet  case.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see 
how  effectively  the  trade  biU  of  1962  can  be 
used. 


FOREIGN  AID  BATTLER  RETURNS 
TO  LIMELIGHT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  for  June  17.  1963,  contains 
an  article  entitled  "Foreign  Aid  Battler 
Returns  to  Limelight,"  written  by  Eliot 
Janeway,  which  deals  with  foreign  aid 
problems  and  comments  upon  Repre- 
sentative Passman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

FoaxicM  Km  BArrtA  Rktubns  to  Lucxlicht 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York.  June  16. — June,  the  last  month 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Is  when  Bepresentative 
Orro  Passman,  Democrat  of  Louisiana,  moves 
into  the  limelight  for  his  annual  fight  to  cut 
foreign  aid  appropriations  and  to  limit  and 
control  foreign  aid  expenditure.  It's  a  fight 
that  has  become  truly  nonpartisan.  For 
Representative  PAssiCAir  has  battled  Presl- 
denta  and  Stata  Departmenta  without  regard 
to  party  label. 

But  the  background  for  this  year's  fight  1b 
different.  For  the  first  time,  the  Preeldent 
and  the  State  Department  are  clearly  on  the 
defensive,  while  PAsaicAK'a  poeltlon  com- 
mands more  support  than  ever  before  from 
a  wider  segment  of  congressional  opinion — 
liberal  as  well  as  conservative.  Democratic  as 
well  as  BepubUean. 

One  obvious  reason  is  that  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  succees.  and  Passman  has  been 
getting  bigger  cute  each  year;  and  momen- 
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tum   is  therefore  buUding  up  on   his  side 
of  the  argument.    MeanwhUe,  the  T 

tighter  for  money  thi^  year  than  ft  has 
sn  at  any  time  since  Passman  began  his 
campaign  for  foreign  aid  eomemles. 

The  administration,  moreover,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Increasing  suspicion  that 
not  aU  of  our  foreign  aid  spending  has  been 
wise  or  necessary.  The  White  House  com- 
missioned Oen.  Lucius  Clay,  the  Presldentii 
own  adviser  on  Berlin,  to  audit  the  foreign 
aid  record,  and  Clay's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations were  for  cutbacks.  The  admin- 
istration promptly  cut  ita  foreign  aid  request 
for  fiscal  1984,  and  David  E.  Bell,  foreign  aid 
administrator,  subsequently  conceded  that 
there  is  reason  for  considerable  ti^tening 
up. 

WON   BIOCKST  VICTOaT 

To  this  recurrent  sununer  haggling  over 
how  much  foreign  aid  is  to  go  to  which 
countries,  a  new  element  has  been  added. 
This  is  .the  Hlckenlooper' amendment.  Last 
year,  when  Pasbman  won  his  biggest  victory 
to  date,  over  President  Kennedy  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  the  Democratic 
Congrees  not  only  cut  $1  biUion  out  of  the 
admlnlsteation's  foreign  aid  approprtatlon 
requeet.  but  tacked  on  a  Republican  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

What  this  does  is  make  it  mandatory  to 
cut  off  aid  fimds  to  countrlee  which  eiq>ro- 
prUte  the  property  of  U.S.  nationals  with- 
out due  compensation. 

Last  year's  debate  over  how  much  foreign 
aid  to  cut  ended  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Hidcenlooper  amendment.  This  year's  de- 
bate is  starting  amidst  a  congreeslonal  search 
for  ways  and  means  to  broaden  the  reach  of 
the  Hlckenlooper  amendment.  One  wide- 
spread method  for  putting  the  squeeae  on 
U.S.  biisiness  abroad,  short  of  expropriation, 
is  the  use  of  a  double  standard  in  tax  and 
currency  exchange  rates.  Reeentment  of 
such  discriminatory  practice  la  provoking 
the  suggeetion  that  govemmento  which  Im- 
poee  penalty  tax  and  exchange  rates  againat 
UjB.  nationals  should  be  automatically  cut 
off  from  foreign  aid  funds,  too. 

Of  course,  this  wouldn't  preclude  foreign 
aid  reciplente  from  giving  a  reasonable  and 
moderate  break  vls-a-vls  foreigners  to  their 
own  taxpayers  and  currency  exchangers. 

This  method  of  broadening  the  reach  of 
the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  has  an  obvious 
an>eal  to  Congress.  With  State  and  local 
tazee  on  the  rise  aU  over  the  United  States, 
with  \memployment  an  issue,  with  members 
up  against  stiff  rMlstanc^  to  spending  bills 
for  the  hcHne  folkw  they  are  looking  harder 
than  ever  for  foreign  aid  economies. 

Huar  BT  DXBT  sxavicc 
Latin  America,  for  Instance,  la  getting 
roughly  $1  bUllon  a  year  in  aid.  but  she  is 
loelng  more  than  that  in  debt  service  and 
fleeing  capital  funds.  This  runaway  capital 
Is  often  lent  back  where  it  came  from  at 
usurious  rates,  which  is  Itself  a  reason  for 
the  backbreaklng  load  of  debt  eervlce  that 
preventa  theee  countries  from  helping  them- 
selves. If  govemmento  getting  foreign  aid 
were  to  charge  their  own  nationals  the  same 
rate  for  for^gn  exchange  that  they  charge 
U.S.  business,  more  native  money  would  stay 
at  home  and  less  foreign  aid  would  be 
ne^ed. 


STEEL  MILLS  FOR  INDONESIA  AND 
INDIA 

Bfr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  for  June  10, 1963,  contains 
an  article  entitled  "Sukarno  Gives  a  Bit 
To  Gain  a  Steel  Mill."  written  by  Ehot 
Janeway.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcokd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sttkaxno  Givas  a  Bit  To  Qaim  a  Stxbl  Mnx 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  Toxk,  June  9. — ^President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia  might  well  be  described  as  a  latter- 
day  Huey  Long.  He  has  been  able  to  make  a 
pretty  good  thing  of  the  worknile  that  what 
is  good  for  Sukarno  is  good  for  Indonesta. 
But  recently  the  career  which  has  taken  him 
so  far  ran  into  a  roadblock — in  fact,  into  the 
same  roadblock  which  stopped  Huey  Long  a 
full  generation  ago.  This  is  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been,  and  it  stUl 
is.  a  patient  and  ingenious  buUder  ol  road- 
blocks a^dnst  flamboyant  politicians  with  a 
penchant  for  making  their  own  rules. 

Sukarno  has  been  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  Washington.  Like  the  leaders  of  many 
other  "emergent  nationalisms,"  he  is  anxiotis 
to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  inter- 
national companies  operating  in  his  country. 
His  targeto  are  the  oil  companies.  The  issue 
has  been  whether  he  shoiUd  take  them  over 
(and,  along  with  their  properUee,  the  burden 
cxT  financing  and  maintaining  them);  or 
whether,  under  this  threat,  he  would  do  bet- 
ter merely  to  squeeze,  tax,  and  regulate. 

By  all  previous  calculations — that  is,  be- 
fore Concpress  got  into  the  act — harassment 
of  the  international  oU  companies  flgures  to 
be  winning  politics  for  Sukarno.  He  played 
this  game  for  2  years,  and  it  would  stiU  be 
wliming  politics  for  him  if  he  didn't  need 
something  frcHn  us. 

This  something  is  a  steel  mill,  capable  of 
producing  the  simple  sort  of  material  which 
Indonesia  needs  (for  tn«iri»g  wire,  nails,  hi»m| 
tools,  ete.).  The  i»obI«n  of  poverty  there, 
like  the  problem  at  progress,  centers  in  agri- 
culture. The  people  who  work  the  land  need 
simple  materials  and  rudimentary  tools  in 
order  to  feed  their  expanding  population  and 
meet  rising  social  demands. 

To  import  rod  and  wire  and  nails  drains 
off  foreign  exchange  which  Indonesia  cant 
spare  (and  neceesltates  onerous  Import  re- 
strictions). A  merchant  mlU  to  produce 
*heee  general  purpoee  neceesities  would  not 
only  give  Sukarno  a  domestic  political  divi- 
dend but  would  also  take  pressure  off  his 
strained  exchequer. 

atJKABNO  FACED  XOAOBLOCK 

This  mm  is  iq)  f or  consideration  in  our 
next  foreign  aid  budget.  But  here  is  where 
Sukarno  found  himself  facing  a  new. con- 
gressional roadblock,  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment.  Under  this  appendage  to  the 
last  foreign  aid  bUl,  countrlea  expropriating 
property  of  XJS.  naUonaU  without  due  proc- 
ees  and  fair  compensation  are  barred  from 
receiving' Government  fimds. 

This  cutoff  l8  automatic.  No  appeal  to 
Prealdential  discretion  and  no  pressure  on 
the  State  Department  can  set  up  compromise 
negotiations  or  produce  emergency  granta. 
And  this  aut<Hnatic  cutoff  on  aid  to  ex- 
propriating countrlee  is  here  to  stay.  In 
addition,  there  is  consklerable  bipartisan 
sentlmmt  f<M-  extending  it  to  cover  cases  of 
discriminatory  tax  and  exchange  rates. 

Sukarno  has  Just  recognlaed  the  effective- 
ness of  this  almple  oongressfonal  device. 
Baiting  Tankee  imperialism  and  the  im- 
perialist oU  companlee  is  winning  politics 
In  neutralist  countries;  whUe,  contrariwise, 
going  along  with  them  invites  risky  political 
oompetltlon.  Nonethelees,  Sukarno  haa  Just 
settled  for  a  continuing  deal  with  the  oU 
companies. 

o 
INCaXAaXD   aOTALTT   TAKE 

He  has.  it  Is  true,  regutariaed  hU  earlier 
de  facto  increaae  in  the  royalty  take  from 
the  old  rate  of  60  percent  to  the  new  norm 
of  60  percent.  He  le  Justifying  this  back 
home  by  claiming  he  is  taking  over  the  oU 
companlee  on  the  installment  plan  (which. 


indeed,  he  is;  but.  at  least,  he  is  paying  for 
it) .  The  Hlckenlooper  amendment  has  pro- 
vided an  automatic  sanction,  which  neltha- 
Sukarno  nor  the  Kennedy  admlnlatratlon 
could  ignore.  Sukarno  haa  recognlaed  the 
line  Ccmgrees  has  drawn,  and  he  has  not 
dared  to  step  acroes  it. 

Heretofore,  the  Sukamos  of  the  world  have 
been  able  to  preeent  their  demands  to  our 
Qovemment  with  a  powerful  "or  else"  as  a 
persuader— "w  else  we'U  stop  pUylng  it 
down  the  middle  and  head  for  the  Commu- 
nist side  of  the  road."  But  now  Congress 
has  given  the  administration  a  H«i»»«.^ng  "or 
else" — "behave  yourself  or  elee  you'U  have 
no  place  to  go  but  to  the  Communista" 
Sxikamo  doesn't  want  this,  and  he  doea  want 
a  steel  miU.  Maybe  the  United  Statee  will 
figure  out  ways  and  means  to  get  back  into 
business  around  the  world. 


woaui 


AKXaa  FACB   BIO  CHALLBM^ 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
to  have  Mr.  Janeway's  article  printed 
at  this  point  because  I  think  it  is  a  very 
fitting  introduction  \o  an  article  entitled 
"World  Steel  Makers  Pace  Big  Chal- 
lenge," written  Iv  Conrad  Pink,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  of  July  28,  1963.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Fink's  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rsooas. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoed, 
as  follows: 

Smokk    Ovaa    Japan— Woblb    SraaLMAKaaa 
Pacb  Bie  CHAUBMaa 


(By  Conrad  Pink) 

ToKTo. — Clouds  of  dirty  smoke  over  Ja- 
pan's cities  tell  the  story:  .This  indxistrlous 
island  nation  la  challenging  the  steelmakers 
of  the  world. 

Whatra  more,  the  statistics  show  the  saaoke 
clouds  over  Kawasaki.  Osaka.  Tawata  »nd 
a  host  of  other  cities  are  getthig  bigger  and 
bigger  in  the  eyee  of  Weetem  ateefanakara. 

For  Japan  now  la  the  worM'a  fourth  larg- 
est steel  prodxioer  and  g»««i»«g  fast  on  the 
leadoa— the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  West  Germany. 

In  addition,  the  Japaneee  are  demonatrat- 
ing  remarkable  ahUlty  to  e^ort  at  prioea 
often  lower  than  thoee  offered  by  the  lead- 
ers. 

The  amaalng  thing  about  aU  this  Is  that 
Japan  must  Import  the  raw  materials  that  go 
into  steelmaklng  and  then  ship  the  flnlshed 
producta  baek  aoroee  the  vast  ocean  tsc^tlng 
it  from  steel-oonaumlng  natlaaa. 

TaBKBNDOITB   CaOWTH 

"Kqiloalve  growth"  is  a  term  overworked 
in  deeerlblng  Japan's  eoonomle  progrees  since 
World  War  U  but  "^ifch'^g  alee  tells  the  steel 
story  quite  aa  well.    Oooalder  thia: 

In  1945,  when  the  last  American  bomber 
had  left  the  sklee,  Japan's  ateel  Induetry 
waa  a  rubble  hmig.  Hardly  one  blast  fur- 
nace was  still  lighted. 

But  things  were  rolling  sgaln  by  19M  and 
in  1958  production  hit  4.5  million  tons  at  pig 
iron  and  7.6  million  tons  of  steel,  both  of 
which  exceeded  World  War  n  production 
recorda. 

Last  year,  Japan  produced  37.6  mlUloB  tone 
of  steel,  compared  with  the  United  Statee' 
89.1  mlUlon  tons,  Bueeta's  7S.8  mlllVm  and 
West  Germany's  82.5  million. 

Of  Japan's  1983  pralucUon,  4.1  million 
tons,  worth  $580  miUlon.  Were  exported.  Kx- 
porta  and  their  total  values  Increaaed  64 
percent  and  38  percent,  reflectively,  over 
1961. 

UHiiaa  siAisa  aaar  cuai'OMaa 

The  United  States  is  Japan's  biggeat  eua- 

tomer.  foUowed  by  the  Soviet  UhlOB.    And 

Japaneee    sslsemen   are   havhsg   Inrreasliig 

suocees    in    Interaattonal    competition   fcr 
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iB  wmaf  otlipr  eognlriM    Aifen- 

In  Bu- 


IB  Plttibai  |h  In  Mfey  tb*  Japa- 


iMW  (000  iMyond 


fair  comp>tlOoo  and 
f ormad  a  aaertt  eartal  «flth  Buiopean  produe- 
an  to  dlvMa  tlia 

JapAMM 
vara  BBda  %>  avoM 
tha  VJB.  Maifeat.  bat 
Itn 


Jlapan    Ik«a-81»tf 


BrltUh  ataal  la  J^MmM 
tor  bvt  OA.  atoal  la 
MglMr  Hub  JbpanV 


Fadaratlan  aaya 
iloaaat  price  compett- 
klmoat  alwaya  mvkti^ 


aaU 
.ah^buildlBc  at  ^ovt 
pxMkMMa  ara  low 
t^  fadaratkn  aaya. 
iBtbe 


\jt,  tat  example,  that 

itilek  ateel  plate  for 

tMO  a  ton.    Brttlah 

with  about  $1^16. 

afad  the  Japaneaa  are 

lu  If hborhood  of  $137. 


uaC  ilr 


for 
wire  rod  are 
-at  least  MO  osder  U^. 
■ija. 

havaaa 

Mr  low 
Thia  <iueatloa  he 
oooDtveharsea  fa 
peea    withoat    raalljr 
dat»— maintain  their 
only  Important  factor 


and  angle 
lowest  In  the  world, 
prlcee.  the  federation 


Folntlnc  owft  that 
ly  rebnlld  ita  atael 

the  Japaneaa  Miy 
afllfflant  Indus  xy 


technical  and  labor 

Anyway,  the  Japane^ 
try  operates  under  the 
hartBf  to  Import  raw 
ooBUuvaiSf  Is  not  too 
Ji^ian  Imported  S3, 
last  year  from  Malaya. 
Ikidia,  and  f .0  milllofi 


eompetltkm  In 
the  saeeomoc 
Is  dva  to  attraetlTe 


ma&tain    Japaneee 
adnuatage  beeauae 


douded  In  charges 
yaara.  but  the  ivp^- 

publlshing    all    tbe 

libor  costs  are  not  the 

In  determining  a  low 


had  to  complete- 

pfants  In  the  past  18 

they  developed  a 

aeoond  to  none  In 


add.  Japan's  Indus- 
cruabinc  handicap  of 
naterlals  so  the  wage 
msantngfaL 

million  tons  of  ore 
Chile.  Peru.  Ooa  and 

and  Australia. 


Ik  Is  •  proUem  to 
•dnixiistzwtlon  v^ 
too  tttde  heed,  for 
In  tbe  world  are  no 


from  the  tjmted  Btati  i 

ICr.  1COR8K    lir.  President,  the  artt- 

tlw  woiid  steel 
tlMit  IMW  arisen. 
I  fed  both  the 
are  paying 
greatest  steel  mills 
In  the  United 
Many  Amritcan  steel  mills  are 
obsolete.  Baoent  nc  vs  tella  us  that  11 
or  more  steeLSBffls  ax  i  being  closed  in  the 
United  StatesTrlie]  e  are  many  reasons 
why.  One  is  obsoles  senoe.  The  other  is 
Vaix  Amedean  tax  iay«r  dollars  have 
bidtt  the  aaosi  mods  -n  steel  mills  in  the 
world  abraad.  indiding  Japan,  as  i», 
bromrht  oat  in  the  Pi  ik  artide. 

As  I  speak  tbte  af  emoon  in  the  Sen- 
ate, thousands  of  fe  low  American  dtl- 
aens  are  paying  for  it  with  unemploy- 
ment, after  they  ha«  previously  paid  for 
it  monetarily,  atang  i  ith  other  taxiMyers. 
in  foreign-aid  mtmej .  There  was  a  time 
wben  we  ooald  iuitify  appropriating 
aaoney  to  help  rehiUUtate  a  war-de- 
atroyed  Europe  unde  r  tbe  Ifanityll  plan, 
whidi  I  supported,  and  woakQUnpport 
again.  But  I  did  no  know  ttutwe  were 
Initiating  an  econoo  Ic  procMn  in  per- 
pefadty.  ^ 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  tay  that  in  the  Com- 
mittea  on  foreign  I  elations  this  morn- 
ing there  was  a  battl :  royal  over  whether 
we  shoold  authorize  m  appropriation  for 
tba  ftuakaatfta  sum  o  $1  MlUon  to  India 
to  boOd  a  steel  m  IL  The  steel  mills 
India  already  has  a  re  not  <v«rating  at 


anywhere  near  capacity,  and  the  fact  is 
indiqxitable  that  India  does  not  have  the 
trained  personnel  to  operate  any  such 
steel  miU.  and  could  not  possibly  have 
them  for  many  years.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  fact  Is  indiqnitable  that  India  does 
not  have  the  raw  materials  to  suM>ly  the 
needs  of  such  a  steel  mill.  Yet  to  date, 
the  Committee  on  Fordgn  Relations  has 
not  been  able  to  get  from  the  State  De- 
partment an  unequivocal  commitment 
that  the  United  States  will  not  supply 
India  with  the  money. 

yrhsaa  the  soiior  Senator  from  Oregon 
suggests  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations that  a  pnrfiibition  be  iifritten  into 
the  fordgn-aid  Mil,  he  is  met^^th  an  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues: "Naughty,  naughty.  How  could 
you  be  so  impolite?" 

I  served  notice  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Rdations  this  morning  that 
c(Nmmittee  members  will  have  an  <H>Por- 
tunity  to  go  on  record,  and  it  will  not  be 
a  record  that  will  be  kept  behind  closed 
doors,  either,  because  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  how  their  Sena- 
tors vote  on  this  podcet-picking  proposal : 
for  this  is  a  proposal  to  pick  the  pockets 
of  American  taxpayers  to  the  tune  ol  $1 
union. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  pro- 
poses to  see  to  it  that  the  responsibility 
for  such  pocket  picking  is  placed  upon 
the  should^B^efflhose  who  vote  for  it.  al- 
thol^Kh  helh^pes  that  reason  will  prevail 
and  that  the  committee  will  vote  a  ban 
on  this  ixt>Jeet. 

Let  me  send  frran  this  desk  today 
another  message  to  Mr.  Rusk.  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  Idnd  of  letter  that  was 
sent  from  the  State  Department,  which, 
as  I  said  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rdattons  room  this  morning,  Is  so  much 
hogwash.  It  contained  tjrplcal  State  De- 
partment equivocation  and  evasion.  It 
threw  language  at  us,  hoping  that  Sen- 
ators will  be  too  busy  to  dig  beneath  it 
and  find  that  it  is  meaningless;  for  the 
State  Department  has  made  no  commit- 
ment to  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  to  the  Senate, 
and  has  made  no  commitment  in  that 
hogwash  letter,  that  the  proposed  pock- 
et picking  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion  will 
not  be  consummated  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  connection  with  a  steel 
plant  in  India. 

I  Ustened  to  the  non  sequltuf^^^argu- 
ment  this^uiming.  "The  steel  compa- 
nies, whe^they  get  through  with  their 
surveys,  xhay  recommend  it." 

So  what?  I  can  well  imagine  that  a 
deal  may  be  worked  out  between  Amer- 
ican steel  companies  and  the  Indian 
Oovo'nment  to  assist  in  the  operation 
of  a  $1  billion  steel  plant  in  India,  a 
plant  ixx>dudng  products  made  by  In- 
dians who  woi^  for  a  pittance  by  way 
of  wages,  the  products  to  be  shipped 
back  to  the  United  States,  thereby  in- 
creasing unemployment  in  the  United 
States  and  further  weakening  our  econ- 
omy. I  am  not  interested  in  any  such 
unpatriotic  deals  between  American  bus- 
iness concerns  and  foreign  governments, 
d^ds  which  do  not  put  American  inter- 
ests first. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  was  not  in  the 
slightest  impressed  by  the  argiunent  that 


the  administration  may  get  the  backing 
of  some  American  concerns  for  this  ap- 
propriation. Hie  sad  thing  is  that  in  the 
name  of  foreign  aid  the  American  people 
have  been  set  upon  and  imposed  upon 
by  too  many  deals  between  American 
business  concerns  and  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  and  foreign  gov- 
erments  in  respect  to  the  pouring  of  bil- 
liorj  of  dollars — since  1946,  almost  $100 
billion— of  the  American  taxpayer's 
money  into  foreign  lands,  to  the  great 
economic  detriment  of  the  American 
people. 

So.  as  a  lawsrer.  let  me  say  that  I  am 
not  impressed  by  special  pleader  wit- 
nesses whom  the  administration  may 
drum  up  to  spread  in  the  United  States 
a  lot  of  propaganda  that  a  $1  billion 
steel  mill  might  be  feasible  in  India.  I 
would  ask.  would  it  be  feasible  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  United  States?  It  is  about  time  that 
in  connection  with  our  foreign  aid  bill 
we  start  thinking  about  the  effects  of 
these  huge  foreign  aid  investments  in 
industries  abroad,  that  are  Increasing 
American  unemployment  and  American 
economic  disjointure.  There  is  a  need 
for  foreign  aid.  but  not  that  kind  of 
foreign  aid. 

We  need  more  emphasis  upon  a  foreign 
aid  program  that  will  help  the  educa- 
tional development  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  We  need  to  devdop  trained 
people,  literate  people,  enlightened  peo- 
ple. 11  we  train  their  minds  and  pre- 
pare them  with  skUls,  we  give  them  a 
seed  bed  of  economic  freedom;  and  they 
will  develop  their  economic  institutions. 
We  must  sUxp  transplanting  sted  mills 
from  the  United  States  to  India.  Japan, 
France.  Western  Germany,  and  other 
places  in  the  world:  and  that  also  goes 
for  a  good  many  other  similar  economic 
Installations. 

Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  peo- 
ple to  realize  that  the  time  has  c<mie  to 
terminate  certain  types  of  foreign  aid. 
The  reason  why  It  is  so  dilBcult,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  so  many  have  per- 
mitted themsdves  to  be  victimized  by 
dogma.  So  much  of  the  thinking  in  this 
field,  by  so  many  persons,  particularly 
those  associated  with  Government,  has 
become  dogmatic.  What  we  need  to  do, 
and  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  by 
means  of  this  series  of  speeches,  is  to 
challenge  some  of  these  sacred  cows, 
question  many  of  these  dogmas,  and 
point  outthat  the  foreign  aid  program, 
as  presenhy  constituted,  is  not  in  our  na^ 
tional  self-intereg^t.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
do  not  protect  bur  national  self-inter- 
est, we  can  be  sure  no  one  else  will  pro- 
tect it. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  morning,  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a  few  of 
us — and  I  do  not  want  the  impression  to 
go  abroad  that  I  speak  alone  on  this 
matter — succeeded  in  making  dear  that 
this  morning  was  not  the  time  to  vote, 
but  that  this  matter  should  be  post- 
poned, for  further  consideration,  and  to 
give  the  American  people  an  opportunity 
for  further  reflectian. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  accde- 
rated  drive  of  the  last  10  days  to  get 
the  foreign  aid  bill  out  of  committee  and 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.   If  that  accel- 
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eration  effort  is  successful,  Mr.  President, 
then  the  drive  for  acceleration  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  will  begin.  But 
let  my  lebdership  know,  here  and  now, 
that  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  going  to  be 
debated  at  great  length  in  the  Senate — 
speech  by  speech  by  many  of  us,  and 
amendment  by  amendment;  and  at|  ~^ 
time  will  there  be  any  giving  of 
mous  eonsent  to  limit  debate  on 
phase  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  fornne 
American  people  are  entitled  to  Just  that 
kind  of  debate,  and  I  assure  them  they 
will  get  it.  Furthermore.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  not  be  alone  in  giving  that  as- 
surance. 

S<Hne  weeks  ago.  I  suggested  that  the 
wisest  and  soimdest  course  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  follow  would  be  to  revise 
its  proposals  before  the  bill  reached  the 
floor  of  the  Senate;  it  still  is  not  too 
late  for  that  to  be  done,  for  I  think  the 
administration  will  still  have  time  to  re- 
vise its  proposals  before  the  final  vote  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
taken.  ^^ 

The  evidence  is  accumulating  at  such 
a  voluminous  rate,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
should  think  the  administration  should 
recognise  it  is  only  wise  to  revise  the  bill, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
chance  at  all  that  the  Senate  will  pass 
the  bill  that  will  come  out  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  tell  you  the  kind  of  bill  that  is  going 
to  come  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  will  vote  for  it,  it 
will  not  be  what  they  will  think  ought 
to  be  the  final  bill.  It  will  be  a  bill  of 
parliamentary  strategy;  and.  in  my 
Judgment,  no  committee  of  the  Senate 
can  ever,  at  any  time.  Justify,  on  any 
ground,  soiding  such  a  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Preddent.  let  me  tdl  you  what 
some  oi  the  strategy  is:  "Well,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  compnxnise  with  the 
House  in  conference,  anyway.  There- 
fore, in  some  sections  you«have  to  have 
larger  figures,  so  you  can  cut  down  the 
amounts,  in  conference." 

Mr.  Preddent,  what  a  way  to  pass 
legislation.  I  do  not  reflect  on  the  con- 
ception \^iich  anyone  else  has  of  politi- 
cal ethics  when  I  say  I  would  not  think 
of  voting  for  a  bill  on  the  basis  of  that 
prindple.  What  the  House  does  makes 
no  difference  to  me;  it  will  have  to 
answer  to  its  constituency  for  its  own 
course  of  action. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  a  bill 
that  is  different  from  the  bill  that  I 
reaUy  think  I  ought  to  vote  for.  on  any 
such  theory  that  I  must  vote  for  more 
because  we  shall  have  to  compromise 
with  the  House.  Some  admit  that  such 
action  is  pulling  the  chestnuts  of  the 
House  out  of  the  political  fire.  We  were 
not  elected  to  do  that.  We  were  dected 
to  vote  for  measures  on  the  basis  of  thdr 
merits  and  in  accordance  with  the  facts , 
presented. 

There  is  another  strategic  argument 
being  made  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  is  said  that  the  higher 
authorization  is  necessary  because  even 
after  the  final  authorization  bill  is  passed 
and  a  compromise  downward  with  the 
House  is  made,  the  House  and  Senate 


Committees  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
conferees  who  follow  always  cut  the 
amount  below  the  authorizati<m.  So  we 
pad  the  bill  some  more.  I  have  not  even 
mentioned  that  it  was  already  padded  by 
^Mit  administration  on  the  Jheory  that 
'Congress  would  cut  it.  It  mjk  padded 
bill.  It  is  a  cream  puff  bill.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  is  the  way  to  pass  a  foreign 
aid  bill.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations should  send  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
with  the  identical  amounts  that  the 
members  of  that  c<»nmittee  believe 
should  be  authorized  and  appropriated, 
and  not  one  cent  more  or  less. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee.  I  con- 
sider that  to  be  our  trust.  I  reject  the 
arguments  that  what  is  proposed  is  the  * 
way  it  has  always  woiked  in  the  Con- 
gress. That  statement  I  challenge.  To 
the  extent  that  it  has  been  a  common 
practice  in  the  past,  it  is  a  bad  practice 
and  we  ought  to  stop  it  right  now.  As 
I  indicated  in  the  committee,  all  that 
such  an  attitude  does  is  to  invite  the 
Senate  to  turn  itself. into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  on  foreign  relations.  When 
the  foreign  aid  bill  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  is  exactly  what  we  will 
do.  I  predict  now  that  the  Senate  will 
become  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
foreign  relations,  because  the  bill  that 
comes  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  not  deserve  very  much 
condderation  by  the  Senate.  It  will  not 
be  a  bill  that  represents  the  f actsr  nor 
will  it  be  a  bill  that  represents  the  real 
convictions  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  committee. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  I  shall  not  win  a 
popularity  contest  for  my  speech  today. 
But  no  one  in  the  committee  will  deny 
the  truth  of  what  I  sun  sasring.  Mem- 
bers may  be  kind  enough  to  ignore  me, 
which  would  be  a  disappointment,  be- 
cause I  shall  be  very  glad  to  debate  the 
premises  I  have  stated  at  that  committee 
meeting.  The  Senator  f  nm  Oregon  daes 
not  intend  to  take  it  lying  down  in  that 
committee  in  recpect  to  his  amendments. 
He  will  expect  reasons  for  the  rejection 
of  his  amendments.  I  shall  not  accept, 
as  having  any  materiality,  relevancy,  or 
reason  of  parliamentary  strategy,  such 
arguments  as  I  have  heard  to  date:  "Oh, 
there  is  much  to.^what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ^ays;  I  CMgree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but — ";  or  "I  am  sorry,  I 
cannot  vote  for  your  proposal  because 
the  House  will  vote  less";  or  "We  must 
have  a  larger  figure  in  the  bill  so  we  can 
arrive  at  a  compromise 

That  is  some  way  t 
legislation.  \ 

Mr.  Preddoit,  we  shall  recdve  a  bill 
that  does  not  contain  specific  prohibi- 
tions in  respect  to  nMxign  aid  amounts 
for  individual  countries.  We  are  told 
that  the  negotiations  in  respect  to  AID 
requests  must  be  worked  out  between 
governments.  Then  they  think  they  day 
us  with  the  rhetorical  question.  "Dont 
jrou  have  confidence  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pentagon?" 

The  answer  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is.  "No.  a  million  times  no,  not 
on  this  subject." 

As  was  commented  on  this  morning  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  a 


conference, 
pass  proposed 
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colleague,  the  most  powerful  lobby  in 
Washington  is  the  State  Department  and 
the  Pentagon.  In  the  outer  room  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  all  morn- 
ing long  seven  officers  from  the  State 
Department  and  AID  were  availaUe  to 
supply  the  lobbsring  inf  ormatiim  that  any 
prc^wnent  of  the  bill  might  desire.  There 
is  no  manpower  shortage  down  in  the 
State  Department  or  in  AID.  That  was 
demonstrated  this  morning.  It  is  dem- 
onstrated every  time  the  retinue  arrives 
at  the  committee  room. 

One  would  think  that  one  or  two  of- 
ficials would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
c<xninittee  with  any  information  that 
the  committee  crfBdally  requested  during 
the  marinip  period;  and  one  would 
think  that  the  telephone  connections  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Relations  Cmnmittee 
and  the  State  Department  would  still 
be  in  full  operation,  so  that  if  some  point 
were  raised  a  mere  tdephone  »dl  would 
bring  us  the  information.  I  do  not  know 
who  they  think  they  are  kidding.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  Soiator  from  Oregon. 

I  know  what  they  were  doing  there. 
They  were  lobbying,  and  the  bill  that 
comes  up  will  be  their  product. 

I  could  say  other  things  about  that 
bill,  but  I  shall  reserve  other  comments 
until  Tuesday. 

I  close  this  part  of  my  speech  this 
afternoon  with  the  following  statement: 
It  has  not  been  a  happy  experience  for 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  over  the  weeks 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Soiate  day 
after  day  and  uttor  criticisms  of  my  ad- 
ministration in  respect  to  foreign  aid. 
for  I  always  want  to  support  my  admin- 
istration, but  I  best  serve  my  adminis- 
tration when  I  oppose  it  any  time  I 
think  it  is  wrong.  And  it  is  wrong  in 
its  foreign  aid  proposals  in  req;>ect  to  the 
amounts,  in  reject  to  some  of  the  proj- 
ects contained,  and  in  respect  to  the 
adamant  opposition  of  the  administra- 
tion to  make  any  needed  reforms  or 
modifications  in  the  bill. 

Much  as  I  should  Uke  to  support  my 
administration,  I  owe  a  greater  reqMod- 
bility  to  the  people  of  my  oountiy.  The 
people  of  my  country  are  entitled  to  a 
better  foreign  aid  bill;  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  do  the  best  he 
can  to  try  to  hdp  them  get  It. 


THE  IBEW  PENSION  BENEFIT 
TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
distinct  iKlvilege  to  be  the  puldic  mem-"*^ 
ber  of  what  I  condder  to  be  tbe  soundest,  / 
most  forward  looking  poision  benefit 
trust  fund  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
really  the  bellwether  trust  fund.  It  is 
the  trust  fund  which  exists  between  the 
dectrieal  contractcMv  of  ttie  United 
States  and  the  International  Brotho-- 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Two  great  industrid  statesmen  mho 
are  wonderful,  dedicated  men  in  the 
field  of  management-labor  relations — 
Mr.  Paul  M  Gewy.  of  Washington.  D.C., 
trustee  representative  of  the  electrical 
contractors;  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Keenan. 
representing  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Woikers.  the  trustee 
of  the  union — are  tnistees  of  the  fund. 


■affJfw  '  •^•' 
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TMi  tniti  fnBd  tu  been  tn  exlstoice 
rinee  ItM.  It  is  a  g  mxI  exAmite  of  what 

abor  ean  do  when 
to  ItB  renponirihtHty 
ba^tainbic,  for 
a  strike  in  <lds  in- 
a|»proved  strike — 
of  the  fund.  I  sup- 
pose the  main  reason  for  that  has  been 
the  existence  durin  :  many  years  of  the 
Ckmndl  on  Industrl  J  Rdatlons.    It  is  a 


It  is  composed  of 


representatives  of  t  le  imion  and  repre- 
sentatives oi  the  em  ?k>yers,  and  there  is 
no  middleman.  Tais  is  an  employer- 
union  group  which  has  found  It  unneces- 
sary to  sdeet  a  mid  nedian  with  respect 
to  the  settlement  of  individual  labor  dis- 
putes which  artse.  They  reserve  the 
right  to  do  so,  bat  tl  ey  have  never  found 
it  necessary  to  use  <me.  for  their  own 
board  of  arbitration  has  succeeded  in 
ironing  out  an  the  d  Olculties  without  the 
use  of  a  mlddlispan, 

Ifly  predecessor  is  chairman  of  the 
National  Emirioyeet'  Benefit  Board  was 
a  great  te«Sber  of  mine  when  I  was  a 
graduate  ttMent.  I  refer  to  Prof .  Edwin 
Witte  of  the  Univarsity  of  Wisoonstai 
econoBites  department,  irtio  frequently 
ham  been  refei-ied  to  as  the  father  of  our 
social  seciulty  syste  n,  for  he  wAs  a  rec- 
ognised adxdar  in  tt  is  field  of  economics. 
I  do  not  believe  anyc  oa  would  diqnate  the 
stotement  I  now  ma  ike;  that  during  his 
active  proftasskmal  c  ireer  lie  had  no  peer 
in  the  aeademlc  wo  Id  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  the  indnstria  world  in  tliis  coun- 
try in  respect  to  wi  If  are  funds,  pension 
fimda.  and  aodal  sec  nity  programs.  He 
servad  as  the  publU  member  of  the  25- 
maa  Mattanal  Bmpl  lyees'  Boieflt  Board 
imtil  a  years  ago,  w  hen  death  took  him 
f  nmi  us. 

It  waa  a  great  ho  tor  to  be  selected  to 
take  his  place  by  the  Secretary  of 
—who.  under  the  agreemoit  be- 
tha  parties,  c  elects  the  chairman 
of  the  board  for  the  wrUes.  I  can  never 
fill  the  place,  but  1 1  ball  do  my  very  best 
to  honor  the  great  r  word  that  Professor 
Wttte  made  as  the  p  iblic  member  of  the 
board. 

On  Maor  12.  1963.  the  annual  meeting 
of  tiM  Natkmal  Bkap  oyeea' Benefit  Board 
was  held  at  Hot  8p  Ings.  Ark.  At  that 
time.  Mr.  Paul  Oea  y,  president  of  the 
board,  and  Mrs:  Jok  eph  Keenan,  treas- 
urer, submitted  thdr  annual  report. 
Because  there  isso  n  uch  discussion  these 
days  about  procedur  «  which  ought  to  be 
foUowed  in  resolving  differences  between 
nwmagfrment  and  lihor;  because  there 
has  been  so  much  i  lomment  about  the 
Kaiser  plan  to  Cah  tenia,  entered  into 
with  the  steelworice  -s  of  America,  and 
the  yxknm  agreenu  nts  that  have  beoi 
reached  by  the  Unite  I  AutooobOe  Work- 
ers of  America  and  heir  nanagwngnts. 
and  the  west  mast  longshoremoi 
agreement  of  seme  w"w*«*<f  ago.  that 
likewise  set  a  new  p  eeedent  in  that  in- 
dustry for  an  agrea  sent  between  man- 
agement and  labn- ta  respect  to  automa- 
tion pcobkma.  Z  sha  1  ask  In  a  moment 
for  the  the  Inaertloi  i  in  the  Rbcosb  of 
the  roMnt  oik  the  IB  BW  pension  benefit 
tnut  ^md  for  INS. 


V. 


There  is  much  information  In  it  that 
wm  be  of  benefit  to  Senators,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  undoubt- 
e(Uy  before  we  adjourn  there  win  be 
considerable  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
r  management-labor  problems,  but  more 
particularly  because  the  electrical  in- 
dustry has  been  years  and  years  ahead 
of  other  industries  in  the  plans  to  which 
I  liave  Just  referred.  Here,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  Is 
the  bellwether  industry,  and  great  credit 
is  due  to  its  leadership.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  Mr.  Geary  and  Mr.  Keenan; 
and  great  credit  Is  due  to  Professor 
Wltte  ^or  the  impartial  advice  on  lead- 
erstiip  that  he  has  given  to  representa- 
tives of  Industry  over  the  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoKo.  to  be  followed  by  the  statement 
I  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
l>oard  this  year,  as  public  chairman  of 
the  board  In  regard  to  certain  subject 
matters  that  I  thought  would  be  of  In- 
terest to  meml)ers  of  the  board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rkcoio.  as  follows: 

RXPOBT  ON  THS  iHTBtMAnONAL  BBOTHISHOOD 

OF  ELscnacAi.  V^ouuia  Wtmort  Bgfurrr 
TKusr  FUMD 

(By  the  board  of  trustees) 

Tlie  following  report  la  made  on  this  May 
22.  19es.  In  conformity  with  article  ni-A, 
section  3,  paragraph  (g)  of  the  employees' 
benefit  agreement  b^  which  the  pension 
benefit  trust  ftmd  was  created  and  imder 
which  It  operates.  This  particular  section 
of  the  agreement  specifies  that  the  trustees 
annually  "make  a  full  and  complete^^i^port 
^  to  the  national  board."  f     ^^ 

Of  course,  annual  reports  have  been  made     ' 

since  the  Inception  of  the  employes'  bene<N    °"*  appe4ran 


We  mention  this  as  prologue,  and  we  con- 
tinue our  poUcy  of  reviewing  Items  in  this 
report  on  which  labor  and  management  In 
the  electrical  contracting  field  have  coop- 
erated. In  the  hope  that  a  better  all-around 
understanding  will  result. 

In  the  past  year,  as  has  been  the  custom, 
at  NECA  district  meetings,  representatives  of 
the  IBEW  have  been  Invited  to  present  broth- 
erhood views  on  various  problems,  while  at 
IBKW  district  progress  meetings,  chapter 
managers  and  other  NECA  represenUUves 
have  been  in  attendance  to  present  the  em- 
ployer point  of  view. 

Then  at  hTECA's  national  convention  and 
the  IBEW  convention,  both  held  last  fall,  the 
respective  presidents  of  both  organizations 
visited  the  other's  convention  and  made  a 
principal  address. 

Readers  of  this  report  not  connected  with 
the  electrical  field,  might  be  quite  Interested 
in  remarks  made  at  those  conventions. 
PftEsmxMT  wiBsnm  xm  icoirnoux, 
NECA  President  Harold  A.  Webster  said  to 
the  IBEW  convention  delegates  gathered  in 
Montreal :  ><. 

"With  oxur  mutual  interest  In  mind.  It  Is 
not  difficult  to  imderstand  why  I9ECA  and 
the  IBEW  are  usually  found  to  be  on  the 
same  side  of  legislative  issues  in  Congress 
and  frequently  In  the  State  legislat\u«s. 

"Some  of  you  will  remember  that  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Contractors  Association  was 
the  only  employer  or  association  of  employers 
that  appeared  before  congressional  commit- 
tees in  1947.  and  again  in  1949,  and  entered 
a  public  protest  on  the  air  against  the  enact- 
ment and  the  continuation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  also  opposed 
the  Landr\un-arlffln  Act,  and  appeared  In 
support  of  the  common  situs  picketing  bill. 
I  believe  that  up  to  now  our  association  Is 
the  only  business  Interest  that  has  raised  ita 
voice  in  the  Chamber  of  Coxnmerce  of  the 
United  States  In  opposition  to  its  legislative 
policy  designed  to  weaken  or  repeal  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  we  have  made  numer- 
Bince  «ie  mcepuon  oi  uie  empioypes'  Defle•^  °^**  appe4rancee  before  congressional  com- 
fit agreement.  They  were  mln^eograpled  ^g>'*tew  a<>d  various  agencies  of  Government 
reports  of  financial  statements  and  includtad  ^^  support  of  that  act,  and  its  proper  appU- 
some  ezplanatlan  and  commeiit.  However,  ca^loi^  /to  sfederally  financed  construction." 
11  years  ago.  a  suggesU<nt.w8s  made  by  Dr.  The/cont^^actors'  president  continued.  set- 
Edwin  S.  Wltte.  who  served  as  the  highly  **°«f£°"**  n*"  ^  cooperation  and  voicing 
respected  public  membmr  of  the  national  em-  nece88«y— oltlciams.  -We  only  wish  space 
ployees'  benefit  boata  from  Its  inception  in  *o^<l  permit  more  extensive  quotes  from 
1040  until  his  deaUr  in  1900.  Dr.  Wltte  said  "  '" 
simply  this:  "TImt  National  Electrical  Con- 
tractors Association  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  at  Eleetrleal  Workers  slioold 
talk  more  about  the  areas  of  cooperation 
which  exist  between  them.  Let  the  public 
know  that  labor-managoaent  relations  can 
be  good.  In  your^ase  asfcTgood." 

or  ISPOBT 

With  that  in  mlfil  then,  we  expanded 
our  report  into  a  prlbted  edition  and  began 
to  give  it  wide  distribution.  And  because 
we  began  to  distribilte  It  widely,  we  added 
Biaterial  and  comments  perhaps  extraneous 
to  a  renew  of  the  National  Electrical  Bene- 
fit Fund  but  certainly  %ptop(M  to  the  elec- 
trical construction  Industry  and  to  the  part 
played  by  the  partners  in  that  industry— 
NSCA  and  the  IBEW. 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  tmstees'  re- 
port now  being  distributed  annually,  is  ap- 
proximately 860,000.  In  addition  to  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Electrical  Contractmv 
Association  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  Oovemment  per- 
sonnel, teachers,  students,  librarians,  editors 
of  dally  and  labor  newspapers,  heads  of  in- 
dustrial concerns  and  persons  associated 
with,  and  Intweeted  tax  labor-management 
rtfattoos  are  now  receiving  copies  of  our 
report. 


>■ 


his  address.  A  significant  point  was  made 
directly  under  the  heading  of  "lAbor  Rela- 
tions" itself. 

"Since  more  than  97  percent  of  NBCA's 
members  are  IBEW  employers,  it  follows  that 
the  only  labor  relations  which  the  associa- 
tion has  are  between  it  and  the  IBEW  at  the 
national  level,  and  between  NECA  chapters 
and    IBEW    local    unions    at    local    levels.  / 
These   relaUons   at   the   national    level   are/ 
about  as  favorable  for.  growth  and  a  pros-/ 
peroxis,  peaceful  induslky  as  the  Uw  of  th* 
land  and  varying  attitudes  of  the  chapters 
and  local  unions  will  permit.    Prom  time  to 
time,  we  become  frustrated  by  our  apparent 
Inability  to  bring  about  effective  local  under- 
standing and  use   of  nationally   develoi>ed 
procedures  which  have  proven  their  worth." 

PBESIDENT   raxnCAH   IN    lONNXAPOUS 

Moving  on  to  IBEW  ^President  Gordon  M. 
Freeman's  address  to  the  Minneapolis  con- 
vention of  the  National  Electrical  Contrac- 
tors Assoclati<m.  we  find  that  he  spoke  of 
many  factors  which  unite  NSCA  and  IBEW  as 
a  team,  suting.  "for  the  more  jobs  we  hold 
together,  the  more  progress  and  prosperity 
will  accrue  to  our  two  organisations:  and 
another  important  end  result  will  be  better 
service  to  the  public  we  are  both  dedicated 
to  serve." 

Aftw  onmmending  the  oontraetoce  for 
their  work  of  "selling"  the  Uve  bettw  eleo- 
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trlcally  program  to  the  public.  President 
Freeman  pledged  a  part  of  a  newly  voted  per 
capita  increase  acquired  by  the  IBSW,  to 
aid  the  contractors  in  many  of  the  programs 
they  liave  undertaken.    He  said  in  part: 

"We  intend  to  hire  more  international  rep- 
resentatives, to  carry  on  more  organising 
campaigns,  to  establish  more  training  pro- 
grams, to  carry  on  more  active  public  rela- 
tions programs.  Now  that  the  funds  will  be 
provided;  we  intend  to  earmark  some  of  those 
funds  and  some  of  the  working  hours  of  our 
additional  personnel,  for  those  programs 
mentioned  above,  which  jrou  people  have 
been  carrying  on  with  little  more  than  moral 
suppmt  from  us. 

"We  plan  to  train  more  and  better  men, 
with  yoxir  help,  to  perform  the  joibs  which 
must  be  done,  and  we  Intend  to  fight  for 
thoae  Jobs  which  we  believe  belong  to  us  and 
to  you,  our  contractors." 

These  brief  comments  we  believe  give  our 
members,  as  well  as  members  of  the  general 
public,  a  fair  idea  of  the  aura  of  coopera- 
tion and  good  will  which  surrounds  our  or- 
ganisations in  a  day  and  age,  when  to  read 
the  dally  newspapers  or  listen  to  the  reports 
of  certain  congressional  committees,  labor 
strife  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in 
day-to-day  labor-management  relations. 

Well,  in  our  case  we  are  proud  to  say  labor 
strife  is  the  exception. 

"NIW  mCA" OLD  TO  NECA-OBW 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  have 
noted  in  a  niunber  of  newspaper  articles  and 
management  publications  In  recent  months, 
articles  concerning  what  one  weU-kno«n 
national  publication  terms  a  gradual  change 
in  the  relations  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. It  deeerlbes  this  change  as  a  kind  of 
"continuous  bargaining"  on  a  regular  basis, 
taking  up  matters  of  conflict  as  they  arise, 
analysing,  eliminating  irritants,  dealing  with 
problems  ahead  of  time,  instead  of  all  at  once 
In  the  heft  of  contract  negotiations. 

The  steel  Industry  is  commended  for  its 
practice  of  such  a  program,  tmderway  for 
"about  a  year." 

The  auto  and  rubber  Industries  and  others 
have  also  been  mentioned  as  willing  to  give 
this  "new  idea"  a  try. 

In  the  vernacular,  we  would  like  to  say 
to  the  r^jKKters  on  this  subject,  that  "we 
have  news  for  you."  As  far  as  the  electrical 
oenstnietion  Indiistry  is  concerned,  we  have 
been  praeticLng  this  "new  idea"  for  roughly 
36  or  40  years. 

It  was  specifically  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  peace  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions that  our  local  Joint  conference  com- 
mittees  KECK  and  IBEW— were  set  up  years 
ago,  and  whyy^of  course,  our  Council  on  in- 
dustrial Relations  was  created. 

We  say  let  u*  l^f^^e  more  of  this  enlightened 
labor-management  relations  policy,  but  in 
aU  modesty  feel  we  should  mention  In  this 
report  that  the  idea,  whUe  certainly  not 
widespread,  is  not  new.  It  ia  not  untried. 
It  has  worked  q\ilte  well  in  the  electrical 
construction  induftry  fair  many  years. 

TaAUflMO   IN   TRX   KLECnUCAL   nXLD 

Now  we  would  like  to  review  very  briefly 
two  of  the  major  areas  of  cooperation  for 
which  NECA  and  IBEIW  are  noted.  One  of 
these  is  the  field  of  apprenticeship  and  Jour- 
neyman training. 

A  J<^nt  apprenticeship  committee  at  the 
national  level  was  set  up  in  1941  at'  which 
time  a  set  of  national  standards  was  devel- 
oped. In  an  Industry  which  has  become  not 
only  the  fastest  growing,  but  of  all  In  the 
Nation  the  one  most  subject  to  rapid  change, 
the  standards  had  to  be  revised  in  1945.  At 
this  time  the  committee  assumed  the  nitm^ 
by  which  it  continues  to  operate  todays — ^The 
National  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  lYalning 
Committee    for    the     Electrical     Industry. 


Since  1962  the  committee  has  bad  a  national 
oOce  with  &  full-time  director  to  aid  in  its 
program  oi.  impiftvement  and  expansion  in 
apprentice  training. 

Growth  of  local  Joint  oommlttees  and  ade- 
quate financing  throxigh  proper  clauses  in 
the  labor  agreements  have  been  extremely 
good — aU  stimulated  by  the  national  com- 
mittee. 

Under  direction  of  NECA  and  IBEW's  Joint 
committee,  the  national  standards  have  been 
revised  three  more  times— in  1963,  1957,  and 
1902.  A  national  electrical  course  for  ap- 
prentice Inside  wlremen  was  developed,  the 
first  year  of  which  was  put  into  use  in  Sep- 
tember 1981,  with  subsequent  years  com- 
pleted on  schedule.  A  course  of  study  was 
also  developed  for  apprentice  llnunen  which 
was  well  received  and  U  being  widely  used. 

With  the  need  for  training  and  more  train- 
ing in  the  electrical  field,  an  intensive  drive 
has  been  made  by  both  the  IBEW  and  NECA 
to  have  journeymen  wlremen  enrolled  In 
skill  Improvement  training  classes,  with 
marked  success.  Because  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vances made  in  the  fitid  of  electronics,  nu- 
clear energy  and  automation,  and  with  the 
empliasls  today  on  mlasilea  for  defense,  and 
maniB  race  to  conqu^  outer  space.  It  is  im- 
perative that  skilled  wlremen  be  available 
to  do  the  work  which  must  be  done.  Last 
year,  in  our  trustees'  report  we  stated  that 
to  the  best  of  our  Judgment  there  were 
some  50,000  IBEW  members  then  taking,  or 
who  had  completed  some  phase  of  Journey- 
men skill  improvement  training.  That  fig- 
ure Is  increasing  every  day,  and  more  and 
more  advanced  courses  are  being  added  to 
curricula  setup.  As  with  apprentice  training, 
much  of  the  skill  improvement  training  pro- 
gram, is  a  Joint  entnprlse  promoted  by 
NECA  and  IBEW  thrott^  their  local  Joint 
committees. 

oar  AUTOaiATioN 

We  apoke  above  of  autootation  as  a  reason 
for  skin  Improvemoit  training.  There  has 
been  much  written  on  this  eontrorersial  s\ib- 
Jeet  in  reeent  yean.  The  IBEW  has  been 
extremely  eonoemsd  about  its  members  In 
areas  other  than  construetkm.  those  in 
manufacturing,  utility,  and  commnnleatlons 
work  dhlefly.  «Tbe  brotherhood  has  acted 
to  aid  these  members  thrown  out  of  work 
or  displaeed.  throogli  security  and  retrain- 
ing clauses  in  its  coUactive  bargaining  agree- 
menta.  However,  in  the  oonstruetlon  branch 
automation  la  not  a  curse  but  a  boon.  All 
automated  processes  are  electric,  and  instal- 
lation and  maintenance  of  automated  devices 
have  created  work  for  MECA  and  IBEW.  and 
with  more  and  more  wlremen  taking  ad- 
vanced Meetronlcs  courses  and  ImpcoTlng 
oonstruetlon  methods,  antomation  will  un- 
doubtedly create  additional  •woA  tor  NECA 
contractors  and  IBEW  members  in  the 
future. 

InddMitaUy.  it  might  be  well  to  mention 
here,  in  this  section  on  training,  that  last 
month  the  IBEW  graduated  35  in  its  third 
instithte  to  train  instructors  in  "industrial 
atomic  energy  uses,  hasarda,  and  controls," 
and  another  class  is  scheduled  for  June. 
While  more  IBEW  members  from  the  utility 
field  have  been  trained  than  those  In  the  con- 
struction branch,  this  training  Is  needed  by 
construction  wlremen  also,  and  a  number  of 
them  have  been  trained  as  teachers  and  are 
conducting  classes  for  their  fellow  Joxuney- 
man  wlremen. 

mUM    FOB    XXPANSION 

Another  new  field  which  has  crested  ex- 
panded avenues  of  employment  to  the  part- 
ners in  IndustiT,  is  electrical  heating. 

During  the  year  which  has  elapeed  since 
our  last  report,  this  area  has  expanded  tre- 
mendously, creating  more  work  fOr  employer 
and  employee.  > 


We  are  also  happy  to  report  an  improve- 
ment in  the  residential  wiring  field.  NECA 
has  carried  on  an  Intensive  drive  to  control 
more  of  this  work  for  some  time,  and  its 
efforts  and  the  considerable  support  given  to 
the  project  by  officers  of  the  IBEW  at  both 
the  national  and  local  level,  are  beginning  to 
payoff. 

An  analysis  of  the  potential  in  residBntlal 
construction  last  spring  showed  it  to  be  the 
largest  single  segment  in  doll^  volume  for 
the  mdustry— About  89  percent.  It  is  no 
.wonder  thai  that  the  promotional  efforts  of 
NECA  and  IBEW  in  this  field  continue,  tn*1 
we  are  glad  to  aay,  with  considerable  saeeess. 
However,  half  of  this  work  is  stiU  being  done 
by  those  outside  NECA  and  IBEW.  so  the 
drive  must  continue. 

OOT7KCZL   ON    INDV8TBXAL   RXLATIOMS 

We  move  now  to  the  second  area  of  co- 
operation— ^NECA  and  IBEW — which  has  won 
recognition  for  our  Industry.  We  speak  of 
our  44-year-old  "supreme  court  of  the  elec- 
trical Indxistry."  our  covmeil  on  industrial 
relaticms.  AjS  this  report  was  being  sent  to 
the  printer,  the  CIR  was  holding  its  quarterly 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh  and  there  were  Si  oases 
sdieduled  to  be  reviewed,  the  largest  number 
in  the  eouneil'B  history. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  read- 
ing a  report  on  NECA  and  the  IBEW  for 
the  first  time,  the  oooncil  is  made  up  of  12 
members,  6  from  the  contractors  and  6  from 
the  xmion.  The  councU  handles  those  eatef 
in  which  the  normal  eoDeetive  linrga^Wg 
processes  between  local  eontraetor  i^id  local 
union  have  bogged  down  and  become  dead- 
locksd.  niia  U  the  electric  industry's  an- 
swer to  strlkss  and  logouts.  ITie  oooncil 
decisions  must  be  unanimous  and  It  has 
never  had  a  decision  violated.  This  organ, 
unique  in  the  labor-management  field,  has 
brought  peace  and  security  to  the  eleetrleal 
construction  industry  and  tminterrapted 
service  to  the  general  public. 

We  think  it  Important  to  mention  here,  in 
connection  with  our  cooncU  on  Ind^istrtf^l 
relattans.  a  court  case  in  which  the  IBEW 
has  been  engaged  ftar  the  past  S  yssrs.  in 
which  preservation  of  the  CIR  was  an  im- 
portant factor. 


TKsas 

Briefl^^ocal  union  28  la  Balttasore.  Md., 
went  on  ftrlke  without  p^'-^'i^^i  of  the 
parent  unkxi.  the  oonstitntian  of  whldi  defi- 
nltdy  stotes  that  aathortaatlan  of  the  In- 
ternational president  must  be  oMstasd  be- 
fore a  local  tmion  ean  oauss  or  allow  a  work 
stoppage  in  a  controversy  of  general  nstture. 
Loaal  38  had  a  ooonoll  on  Indostrlal  rstettons 
clause  in  its  agresmant  with  the  Bsttlmare 
division  of  the  Maryland  chapter  cf  the  Na- 
tional Eleetrleal  Contraetors.  Local  union 
38  want  on  strike  against  the  Baltimore  con- 
tractors and  continued  the  strike  even  when 
ordered  back  to  work  by  the  international 
union. 

President  Gordon  M.  Freeman,  after  pubUa 
hearings  and  repeated  warnings  to  member* 
of  LU  38.  had  no  choice  but  to  revoke  LU* 
28's  charter  and  Install  a  new  local  to  serv- 
ice the  public  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  coxut  action  which  resulted,  the 
UJ3.  district  court  niled  that  the  interna- 
tional president  could  not  revoke  the  charter 
of  LU  28.  However,  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
district  court,  an  action  subsequently  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Covrt  of  the  Uidted  States. 
President  Freeman's  comment  on  this  final 
decision  is  significant: 

"We  especially  welcome  the  action  of  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  in  leaving  vmdisturbed 
the  decision  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  because  we  had  to  proceed  despite 
dUBollties  posed  by  the  Landrum-Griflbi  Act 
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By  rullBg  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  employeee'  bMiefit  agreement  was 
amended  to  provide,  effective  June  1067.  that 
for  the  next  10  yeara,  all  new  members  going 
on  pension,  would  receive  their  $80  moothly 
cheek  ftom  the  IBKW  fuBd.  ^ 

IB  1008.  whea  the  Jotat  programV-tHrd 
10-year  cycle  beglas.  paymeat  will  be  mada 
036  from  the  pension  benefit  trust  fund  and 
036  from  the  IBKW  pension  fuad. 

Readers  will  fiad  here  la  this  pamphlet, 
tables  and  charts  which  show  receipts  aad 
dlSbursemeats  of  the  pensioa  benefit  trust 
fund  since  its  Inceptloa. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  the  compliance 
figure  on  the  collection  of  the  1  percent  of 
the  payroll  of  the  individual  contractors,  by 
which  the  pension  fund  is  financed,  still 
stands  at  the  high  percent  of  01  or  better. 
In  the  first  few  yean  after  the  fund  was 
eetabllahed.  the  compliance  figure  was  less 
than  70  percent. 

In  the  16  years  of  the  history  of  the  IBKW 
pension  benefit  trust  fund,  more  than  $107 
million  haa  been  collected  and  turned  over 
to  the  board  of  truateee.  Hie  sum  of  $10,- 
600.000  wa»  collected  from  employers  in  1063 
aad  depoalted  la  the  ftmd.  an  lacreaae  of 
0700.000  over  1001.  This  Is  sopouraglag  be- 
eauae  there  were  certaia  widespread  areas  of 
unemployment  last  srear. 

AMXNDlfXNTS   PBOPOSSO 

As  the  fund  continues  to  grow,  it  has  been 
the  hope  of  the  oflleers  and  numy  members 
of  NBCA  aad  the  IBKW  that  the  employees' 
beaefit  agraemeat  could  be  ameaded  to  in- 
clude eatabliahment  of  a  national  health  and 
welfare  plan  for  thoee  included  under  the 
pension  benefit  fund,  aad  also  that  we  might 
kxdc  forward  to  iaoreasiag  the  amouat  of 
our  peasioa  paymeats. 

In  our  trustees'  cffport  of  last  year  we  set 
forth  a  propoeed  plaa  aad  stated  that  it 
would  be  under  dlacusslon  at  the  district 
nuMtlngs  of  the  coatractoas  association  as 
wall  aa  at  the  progrees  meetings  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  that  we  hoped  to  bring  you 
a  declalon  on  the  propoeed  aatioaal  agrae- 
meat la  our  report  preeeated  at  the  aaaual 
meetlagaf  106S. 

Becauae  at  objections  oa  the  part  of  both 
aome  NKCA  chapters  aad  IBKW  local  unions, 
plus  a  dedaioa  of  tha  National  Labor  Rela- 
tioaa  Board  which  would  iaterfere  with  sec- 
tlOBs  of  the  agrecmeat.  it  has  aot  been 
adopted.  Neither  has  It  been  rejected.  It 
la  stUl  liader  dlscussloa  aad  a  further  report 
will  be  made  by  your  trustees  wbeaever 
possible. 

Aaother  subject  which  has  been  under  dis- 
cussloa^oid  which  will  be  considered  at  the 
annual  meetiag  at  which  thla  report  will  be 
preeeated.  concerns  the  "Definition  of  con- 
tinuous employment  for  purpoee  of  pension 
eligibility."  in  other  words  criteria  for  deter- 
mining who  shall  or  who  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  payments  from  the  pension  benefit  trust 
fuad.  (Art.  m-B.  sec.  6.  reqiilres  that 
the  board  of  trustees  deflae  the  terms  "oaa- 
tinuously  employed"  and  "continuous  em- 
ployment" by  rules  and  regulations  of  eqxMl 
and  uniform  af^licatlon.) 


Tour  trustees  will  bring  you  further  In- 
f ormaUon  on  thla  subject  in  their  report  for 
the  1064  meeUng. 

la  our  report  for  1063"~wet  aaaoxmced  the 
appoiatment  by  the  8ecret«7  of  Labor  of 
the  Honorable  Watics  Moan,  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  the  public  member  of  the  na- 
tional employeee'  beaefltjMurd.  and  the  Sen- 
ator attended  oui^OOOSlmaual  meetiag.  ( For 
the  benefit  of  thoee  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  our  board,  the  NKBB  is  composed  of  36 
members — 12  from  the  National  Klectrical 
Contractors  Association  and  13  from  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Klectrical  Work- 
ers and  one  public  member.)  r 

Both  NECA  and  the  IBKW  were  gratified 
to  have  such  a  distinguished  public  servant 
as  Senator  Moaaa  serve  on  the  benefit  board. 
It  Is  good  to  know  that  the  Senator  has 
mutual  feelings  in  this  regard.  Witnees  the 
following  comment  by  the  Senator. 

coMMXNT  OF  sncATOB  Koaai 

"Let  me  assive  you  again  of  my  sense  of 
pride  and  responsibility  toward  the  electrical 
industry  as  a  reault  of  the  poaltion  you  have 
given  me.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever, 
that  the  electrical  ladiiatry  of  the  United 
Statea  is  deeervlng  of  great  credit  for  its 
pioneering  in  the  field  of  a  benefit  trust 
fund.  The  industry  haa  demonstrated  in- 
dustrial statesmanship  of  which  you  can  all 
be  proud,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  opportunity 
to  serve  you." 

Before  concluding  this  aectlon  of  the 
trustees  report,  there  remains  oae  more 
obeervatloa,  which  we  believe  to  be  Impor- 
taat.  to  be  made. 

We  feel  we  should  polat  out  that  the  aa- 
Uoaal  benefit  fund  provides  additional  serv- 
Icee  to  the  Industry,  in  addition  to^coUsct- 
ing  funds.  It  provides  the  only  reliable 
statlstlca  on  buslBsss  volume  aad  employ- 
ment in  the  iaduatry.  la  addltioa,  meetings 
of  the  board  provide  a  fonun  for  the  ex- 
chaage  of  iafonnatioa  aad  views  oa  econom- 
ic problems  confronting  the  Industry.  The 
national  board,  therefore  in  Ita  annual  meet- 
ing has  a  broad,  general  planning  function. 

However,  even  more  in^portaat.  aad  we 
waat  to  stress  this  polat  here,  are  the  meet- 
ings of  the  local  benefit  boarda.  These  sea- 
sions.  reqtUred  for  each  quarter,  serve  aa  an 
excelltkit  opportunity  for  labor  aad  maaage- 
meat  repreeeatatlvea  to  get  to  know  each 
other  and  work  effectively  with  each  other 
on  problems  which  affect  the  Industry  on  a 
local  basis.  Regular  meetinga  where  both 
labor  and  management  repreeentattves  sit 
down  with  their  public  member  and  handle 
NKBF  problems  can  be  expanded  to  most 
profitable  aad  enlightening  eeesions  from 
which  only  better  understanding  and  worth- 
while plans  for  the  Industry  caa  result. 

We  now  bring  you  the  figures  sad  charts 
[charts  omitted  in  Rxcosd]  which  will  give 
the  full  financial  picture  on  the  pension 
benefit  trust  fund^ 

Tour  trustees  mat  monthly  li^  conformity 
with  article  m-B  of  the  employee's  benefit 
agreement  to  approve  applicatlona  for  pen- 
sion and  review  the  pension  situation  as  re- 
flected in  the  following  table: 


(Statement  re  number  of  members  on  pension,  19Si 
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/aly._ 
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I>eatlis 


34 
SO 
30 
34 
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4B 
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S,6«6 
5,S16 
5,  STB 
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h,m 

6.4S3 
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Net  de- 
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36 
iSO 
40 
33 
36 
44 
46 


Admitt4Hl 

to  IBKW 
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3SI 
42« 
384 
343 
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decrease  in  pensions  being  paid  from  thcjension  benefit    but  their  pensions  are  now  beinr  paid  troni  the  IBEW  pension  fond.    So  all  may 
raUng  as  explained  in  the  text.  '■•*  ,    know  the  trend,  the  number  of  mrmhont 


>  Beaden  will  note  the 
land.    This  la  doe  to 
However,  the  setosl  nuAber  of  IBEW  members  admitted  to  pension  increased,    last  column 


ibors  admitt««i  to  pen.sion  In  1962  l.s  printed  in  the 
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1963 
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issa 

Total  admitted ;    lo 

Returned  to  trade 7 

Deaths ._ ._.i 8S1 

Net  decrease \ ,__  618 

Comporafipe    analysis — Mem.hert   going   on 
pentUm 

1961: 

Total    admitted 7 

Rettuned  to  trade .__. 0 

Deaths _ . 487 

Net  decrease ^  488 

Total    admitted 10 

Returned  to  trade 7 

Deaths 831 

Net  decrease 818 

The  foUowiag  table  iUxiatrates  the  aumber 
at  membera  who  were  drawlag  peaalona  from 
the  penaloB  beaefit  truat  fund  each  quar- 
ter: 

JVembers  on  pension 

October    1048 3952 

December  1948 3984 

Uarch  1040 ^.    3034 

Jxme  1040 3122 

September  1940 3324 

December  1949 3346 

March   1950 . ,    S434 

June   1950 . »3775 

September  1960 8888 

December    1950 4034 

March  1951 ._    4100 

June    1951 4139 

September  1951 4383 

December  1951 ^,    4^5 

Bfarch  1953 4404 

June    1953. 4487 

September  1953 . ._    4804 

December  1053 ^_. 4697 

March  1953 : 4831 

Jtme   1953 4988 

September  1963 5093 

December  1953 ; 8364 

March  1954 . 5467 

Jtine   1954 6653 

Septonber  1954 ^1 5898 

December  1954 .    6184 

March   1958-.^ -. 6394 

June    1^65 6689 

September  1958 6797 

December  1955- . . ^_ 

March  lp56 ,^_ „ 

June    1956 i , 

September  1956.. . 

December  1956... 

March  1967 . ,._. 

June    1957 

September  1957 

December  1957 .__ 

March  1958. ..._„ . 

June    1958 ; , 

September  1958 _i_ 

December  1958 ,..__• , . 

March  1959 _.._ 

Jtme   1969 __._ 

September  1950...-„ ; 

December  1959 ;____ 

Blarch  1960 ^i. ,_ 

June   I960 ij..^ ...^ 

September  I960—' \.jf.„ 

December  1960 __i .Sj.^ 

March   1961 ,_.. \- ..„ .w— . 

June   1961 i-___>._i_;.. 

September  1961 ' ^__ :_ 

December  1961 1. __-._ 

March   1962 ^^.«' 

June    1962 ..'_.., 

September  1963 .i_ 

December  1963 .. 


Statement  of  reeetpt$  and  disbursements — 

Oonttnoed 
Cash  receipts — Continued 
Interest: 

Real  estate  loaas..^ $2. 968, 544. 47 

Securities 353,690.33 

Sale  of  Seoorltles 11, 411, 730. 10 

Dlvldetids 118,488.90 

Bent 15.000.00 

Oommltment  fees  aad 

dlscouats  (aet) 61.466.53 


"^l^Btal 37.596,134.61 

Grand  total..* 37,837.888.72 


Cash  dlabursemeats: 

PenstoBS  paid 3.384.468.63 

Seeurltlea  purchased: 

Real  estate  loaas 20.734,775.59 

Stock 1.555.962.39 

Securities 11,043,131.76 

.  Laad 500,000.00 

Investment   expense. 222,131.00 

Postage  and  supplies 3.867.33 


Total _ 37.433.337.18 


Balance.. . 

Cash.  Dec.  31. 1063: 
American  Secturity  &  TVust 


406, 841. 64 


Co. 


American  Seciirlty  ft  Traat 

Co.  agency . 

In  traaslt 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 

In  transit 


329, 616. 15 

48.637.74 
76,887.65 
34,000.00 
16.000.00 


TotaL.. 


Cash  receipts: 

Contributions  from  NKBB..  10, 600. 000.  00 
Payments— real  esUts 
loans I  13,058,339.39 


405.541.64 

Heceipts  from  the  national  electrical  benefit 

fund 
For  quarter  ending — 

1047:  Awuntnt 

JUne 8384.400.08 

September 494.887.73 

December.- 648,966.84 

1048: 
March _ 450,780.49 

*•.  June.-:. 608,808.13 

Septemhei' 884.090.00 

December .. 864,136.35 

1040: 

March 548.598.46 

Juae 613.688.43 

Septemberi. 486, 360. 70 

December- 437.603.34 

1060:  • 

March _. 801.067.87 

Juaa , 696.448.06 

September...: 680. 080. 66 

December — ....... 470.611.04 

1061: 

March , 578.778.64 

Juae \l 603.886.60 

September — 1.      833. 618. 93 

December 1.133.883.84 

1963: 

March _ 1, 418. 943. 85 

Juae.. 1, 807, 887. 78 

September 1.887.450.49 

December 1.488.480.70 

■    1058: 

March-.., '-. 1,468.876.06 

Juae .., 1. 660. 063. 47 

September 1.738.873.01 

December 1,504.861.00 

1064: 

March 1,794,740.46 

Juae— .i 1,873.843.05 

rO  September 1.890.876.39 

DecendBer . — . 8. 8«.  Oil.  58 

1956: 

March— 1.017.164.08 

June 1.904,333.16 

September . 3.100,701.65 

December—.^ _ 3.085,007.26 

1056: 

March— ^ ; 4,465.000.00 

June -■- 1, 015. 000. 00 

September.—..— — '..  2,006,000.00 
Decwnber...,. 2.365,000.00 


Receipts  from  the  national  electrical  benefit 

/Kiid— Ocmitnued 
For  qtiarter  endlag — 
IW:  Amount 

^Urth. 13.015.000.00 

Jtme . 3.806.000.00 

September 3.475.000.00 

December 3.600.000.00 

1958: 

^i»rch 3.150,000.00 

Jtme 3.180,000.00 

Septembwr 3,330.000.00 

December 3.375.000.00 

1959: 

M*«* — — 3,300,000.00 

June 1.976.000.00 

September 9.880.000.00 

December 9,400.000.00 

1960: 

March 3.300,000.00 

Jtme 9.960.000.00 

September.. 3.600.000.00 

December- 9..fi80. 000. 00 

1061: 

March 9.880.000.00 

Jtme 3.800.000.00 

September 9.600.000.00 

December 9.760.000.00 

1063: 

M««*— 9.480.000.00 

•'"ne- 9,600,000.00 

September— 9,780,000.00 

December ._.  9,800,000.00 

Ton  win  Bote  that  In  the  "SUtement  re 
number  of  members  on  pension — 1962,"  that 
10  members  were  admitted  to  penalon. 
These  were  IBKW  members  admitted  to  pen- 
alon prior  to  the  NLRB  ruling,  and  who  later 
returned  to  the  trade.  Iliey  have  now  again 
askad  to  receive  their  pensioa. 

The  net  decreaae  In  ninnber  of  electrical 
workers  receiving  pensions  from  the  pension 
bsBefit  tnist  fuad  la  December  1963,  was  818. 
la  December  1961.  It  waa  489.  The  total 
number  of  persoas  receivlag  pensions  from 
the  pensioa  beaefit  trust  fimd  in  Decem- 
ber 1963,  as  shown  in  our  statemeat.  was 
5.418.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  here 
that  the  actual  number  of  members  receiv- 
ing pensions  from  this  fund  and  the  IBKW 
pensioa  fund  was  10.688. 

At  the  time  that  this  report  went  to  press 
that  figure  had  Increased  to  19,497. 

coHCLimioir 

niat  coaeludea  the  aUUsUeal  report  aad 
the  obaervatlans  which  your  trustees  feel 
should  be  a  part  of  this  aaaual  report  to  the 
Nattonal  Board.  May  wa  say.  aa  we  have  done 
la  other  previous  reports  that  atattattea  al- 
ways seem  cold  aad  ImperspaaL  However, 
tha  people  they  rsprsseat  la  this  report  are 
tha  warm,  Uvlag  ladlvlduala  who  helped  to 
build  the  electrical  industry  to  the  plaoe  of 
tremendous  Importance  which  it  occupiss  in 
todayls  economy.  The  money  in  millions 
collaetad.  divided  into  $60-a-month  portions 
represents  no  Impersonal  autistic  either. 
Translated  into  a  supplement  to  a  rettree's 
InooBM.  it  often  makes  ttM  difference  be- 
tween "living"  and  merely  "existiag"  to 
Which  the  hundreds  of  letters  received  esch 
year  from  reclpleBta  will  testify. 

In  closlag  this  r^Mrt  for  1069.  preeented 
this  May  93, 1063.  may  we  aay  that  the  future 
of  the  electrical  industry  is  bright — the 
brightest  of  any  on  the  industrial  and  econ- 
omic horizon.  We  believe  that  the  years  of 
on>ortunlty  ahead  will  find  the  National 
Klectrical  C<»txaeton  Association  and  the 
Intarha^gnal  Biyherhood  of  Klectrical 
Workers  Joined  iv  all  areaa  of  oooperaMon 
which  fpell  progreaa  for  OMmbers  atfJSECA 
and  IBBW  and  better  servloe  to  the  general 
public. 

Henry  S.  Owens  &  Co.,  pertified  puMlc 
aeconataBta,  have  audited  the  books  of  the 
trustees  for  the  year  1962  and  a  copy  of  thla 
audit  haa  been  f  urnlahsd  to  all  membera  of 
the  board. 

Tour  firuateea  wlah  to  estead  to  the  mem- 
bers at  the  Natloaal  Board,  to  the  oOcers 
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»  January  16.  1968. 

Prof.  Jamea  Baaley 

Setaool   and  Mr. 

and  national  arbl- 

Olty,  and  me  to  be 

Fealdantlal  Mediation 


Board  ctaarged  wltta  ttaa  raq>onslblUty  of  try- 
ing to  bring  to  an  and  a  very  ooatly  mari- 
time atrlka  whlcta  oloaed.  for  a  period  of 
weeks,  all  atalpplng  in  ^  aaat  and  gulf 
porta.  OoIlectlTe  bargalnlkg  had  complete- 
ly broken  down  since  ttae  tftlpplng  industry 
did  not  enjoy  the  advantagee  of  a  labor- 
management  council  on  Industrial  relations 
such  as  exists  In  tlie  electrical  Industry. 
MutuAl  confidence  »»w«»^g  management  and 
l^bor  did  not  exist,  and  the  relations  became 
so  bad  that  It  was  hnpoaslble  to  g«t  the 
negotiating  committees  representing  the 
ah^towners  and  the  longahoremen  to  even 
meet  In  the  same  room  for  mediation  con- 
feretacea.  to  aay  nothing  about  ooUectlve  bar- 
gaining negotutlons.  Our  Board  met  with 
the  partlea  of  the  negotiating  committees 
aeparataly,  and  at  our  first  meeting  with 
each  aide,  we  made  clear  that  we  expressed 
the  Tlaw  that  the  parties  owed  It  to.  them- 
aelvea  to  try  to  reach  a  negotiated  collective 
bargaining  agreement  between  themselves 
or  reach  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement 
baaed  upon  the  mediation.  We  pointed  out 
that  the  evidence  was  indisputable  that  the 
strike  was  costing  the  parUee  In  the  dUpute 
a  minimum  of  $35  million  a  day  and  was 
estimated  to  be  costing  the  economy  of  the 
country  about  9100  million  a  day.  We  also 
pointed  out  that  the  facts  showed  our  for- 
eign policy  was  suffering  seriously  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Bcuador,  for  example, 
had  already  suffered  a  grave  financial  loss  in 
spoiled  bananas,  greater  than  all  the  foreign 
aid  the  United  Statea  had  piunped  into  Ecua- 
dor over  all  tbe  years  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Similar  losses  were  being  suffered 
by  one  Latin  American  country  after  another. 
Many  of  our  foreign  aid  ahlpments  to  other 
parte  of  the  world  had  been  stopped  by  the 
strike,  and  Increasing  Ul  will  toward  the 
United  Statea  was  developing  around  the 
world. 

We  uaA  the  parties  that  the  President  bad 
aakad  ua  to  make  a  report  to  him  with 
recommendations  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  In  5  days  if  we  faUed  to  lead  the 
partlea  to  a  mediated  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute by  that  time.  It  probably  would  not 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  parties 
were  In  dispute  on  practically  everything 
that  tba  employers  and  labor  could  possibly 
disagree  about  in  the  Ubor  contract.  On 
one  oceaalon,  I  told  the  parties  that  If  there 
waa  anything  they  were  not  in  dispute  about 
other  than  their  agreement  to  disagree,  I 
would  like  to  be  told  what  It  was. 

However,  the  major  disagreements*  were 
over  wages  and  hours,  working  rules,  and 
various  aspects  of  automation  problems.  We 
were  unable  to  bring  the  parUes  together 
even  for  a  negotiated  settlement.    .  ^ 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  after 
almost  continuous  discussions  with  first  one 
side  ahd  then  thei  other,  the  President's 
Board  made  clear  tp  the  parUes  that  they 
propoeed  to  submit^  them  a  set  of  findings 
and  raoommendatl^ns  for  the  settlement  of 
tba  dispute,  and  ^  they  did  not  see  fit  to 
agree  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the 
basis  of  the  Board's  recommendations  or 
their  own  mutually^agreed  modifications  of 
those  recommendations,  the  Board  planned 
to  submit  the  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  with  the  further 
reconunendatlon  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  take  whatever  steps  were  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  interest  by  returning 
the  ships  to  the  channels  of  commerce. 

It  waa  then  that  the  repreaentatives  of 
the  two  sides  acknowledged  that  the  Board 
really  had  no  other  course,  and  they  agreed 
to  recalve  the  proposals  of  the  Board  for  a 
aettlement  of  the  dispute,  with  the  under- 
atandlng,  of  course,  that  neither  side  must 
necessarily  be  boimd  by  them. 

The  shopowners  had  stood  out  for  a  maxi- 
mum wage  Increase  of  33  cents  an  hoxir. 
The  union  asked  for  wage  increases  of  what 
would  have  amounted  to  86  cents  an  hour 


the   first  year   and   $1.03   the  second   year. 
The    recommendation    of    the    President's 
Board  called  for  a  package  wage  Increase  of 
37  cents  an  hour  for  a,  3-year  period  whlchC~\ 
was  to  be  the  length  of  the  new  contract.  (    )> 

The  very  troubleeome  featherbeddlpg  issue  j^ 
which  had  been  ralaed  by  the  employers  wm*^^ 
handled  by  the  Board  through  a  reconunen- 
datlon that  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
make  a  manpower  utilisation  study  of  every 
job  on  the  waterfront  over  a  period  of  15 
months  and  then  submit  a  report  setting 
forth  its  findings  of  fact  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  steps  the  partlea  should 
take  to  remove  the  manpower  utilisation 
controversy  from  the  waterfront.  The 
parties  were  than  to  be  given  3  months  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  baaed  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  recommendations,  and 
failing  in  that.  It  was  recommended  that  a 
neutral  trlbimal  should  be  set  up,  similar 
to  an  emergency  board  under  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Act.  This  neutral  board 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
hearing  the  parties  on  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  over  working  rules  and  would 
make  recommendations  and  dsclslons  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  respective  parties  on  each  phase  of 
the  controversy. 

The  Board's  report  also  made  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  pension  funds,  health, 
welfare,  and  clinic  policies,  and  various  other 
issues  that  w^re  in  controversy. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  both  sides 
to  the  dUpute  reluctantly  accepted  the  pro- 
gram of  settlement  of  the  dispute  ss  rec- 
onunended  by  the  Prealdant'a  Special  Media- 
tion Board,  following  a  few  days  of  probing 
public  opinion,  congressional  attltudea.  In- 
dustrywlde  and  laborwlde  reaction  to  the 
Bocutls  proposals  and  clearly  expreaaed  In- 
tention of  the  national  administration  to 
take  whatever  steps  might  become  necessary 
in  order  to  stop  the  creeping  paralysis  that 
would  soon  Immoblllae  the  national  econ- 
omy unless  the  strike  ended. 

Out  of  this  experience,  I  became  more  con- 
vinced that  the  greatest  value  of  a  strike  or 
a  lockout  to  labor  and  employers  is  to  be 
found  in  the,  threat  to  the  strike  or  lockout. 
This  observation  is  probably  especially  true 
in  connection  with  labor  disputes  of  wide- 
spread regional  or  tuttlonal  significance.  ' 
Once  the  strike  or  lockout  occurs,  the  parties 
usually  find  themselves  on  the  defensive. 
They  soon  find  themselves  In  great  need  of  a 
substitute  for  the  rules  of  reason  on  the  part 
of  the  Impartial  repreeentatlves  of  the  public 
as  to  the  best  way  out  of  the  dilemma  they 
have  created  for  themselves.  It  wss  true  in 
the  east  coast  dock  strike  ss  It  Is  true  in  moet 
major  labor  disputes  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  In  a  very  real  sense.  It  was  both  a 
strike  and  a  lockout. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
shipowners  seemed  to  think  that  the  best  way 
out  for  them  would  be  by  way  of  legislation 
that  would  impose  upon  the  Industry  some 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  or  some  man- 
datOTy  legal  procedure  that  would  empower  a 
third  party,  be  it  a  court  or  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration, to  render  a  final  and  binding  deci- 
sion in  the  settlement  of  the  various  Issues 
involved  in  the  dispute. 

Our  Board  sought  to  show  the  shipowners 
that  from  a  straight  financial  standpoint, 
such  a  procedure  would  not  be  in  their  best 
interests.  We  told  them  that  the  case  would 
undoubtedly  be  settled  through  mediation  at 
a  coet  much  leas  than  cms-half  what  it  would 
coat  them  if  a  board  of  arbitration  had  jiuis- 
dictlon  over  the  dispute.  I  am  very  much 
surprised  over  the  number  of  people  who  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  under  compulsory 
arbitration  each  and  every  issue  must  be 
ruled  upon  by  the  Board  as  though  It  were  a 
court. 

For  example,  we  pointed  out  to  the  parties 
that  as  a  mediation  board,  our  responsibility 
was  to  try  to  lead   the  parties  to  a  con- 
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sclonable  compromise  of  their  differences, 
and  in  trying  to  do  that,  we  had  dismissed 
from  consideration  a  good  many  Issues  which 
would  Involve  great  sums  -of  money  if  wa 
were  required  to  try  them  on  the  merlta, 
but    nevertheless    were    issues    which    we 
thought  the  parties  should  drop  from  Im- 
mediate    controversy     and     thereby     limit 
themselves  only  to  the  consideration  of  what 
we  believed  were  a  very  few  major  Issues 
that  should  be  agreed  upon.     We  pointed 
out  to  them  that  the  issues  we  were  dis- 
missing   from    consideration    were     Issues 
which  they  should  be  able  to  settle  between 
thehuelves  In  good-faith  collective  bargain- 
ing once  the  major  Issues  were  determined. 
I    think   we   succeeded   In   convincing  a 
goodly  number  of  employers  that  compul- 
sory arbitration  was  not  the  answer  to  their 
labor  troubles.    We  particularly  stressed  the 
fact  that  compulsory  arbitration.  In  a  very 
real  sense,   destroys  economic  freedom  for 
both  management  and  labor  in  that  It  pro- 
poses In  the  jurisdiction  of  a  third  party 
in  the  last  analysis,  control  of  the  biisiness. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  In  a  time  of  great 
national  crisis  a  labor  dispute  can  so  affect 
the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. SB  a  whole,  that  Oovemment  has  no 
other  choice  but  to  exercise  the  democratic 
processes  of  government  and  call   for  the 
imposition  of  what  amounts  to  a  procedure 
of  finality  for  the  aettlement  of   a  labor 
fllspute  by  representatives  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.   However,  any  Industry  or  labor  un- 
ion that  pushes  Oovemment  to  the  point 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  such  a 
course  of  action  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest has  only  Itself  to  blame  for  the  loss 
of  economic  freedom  that  It  Imposes  upon 
Itself. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  voluntary  collective  bmgalnlng  agree- 
menta  that  provide  for  proceduzea  such  as 
this  Industry  has  in  its  council  on  Industrial 
relations  or  as  some  other  Industries  have 
in  various  plans  for  one  form  or  another  of 
▼olxmtary  arbitration  or  the  appointment  of 
impartial  Industry  chairmen  or  emergency 
boards  as  they  exist  In  the  railroad  Industry. 
However,  the  essence  of  such  plans  Is  to  be 
found  in  their  voluntarism,  and  their  real 
strength  Is  to  be  found,  in  the  self-restraint 
which  the  partlea  to  such  agreements  exer- 
cise. 

Out  of  my  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Preeident's  Special  Mediation  Board  deal- 
ing with  the  recent  east  coast  dock  strike 
taaa  come  a  deepened  conviction  that  we  muat 
atop  delasrlng  the  taking  of  national  acUon 
on  the  many  complex  labor-managemant 
problems  that  are  b^ng  created  by  the  tapld 
advance  In  technology  which  falls  under  the 
heading  of  automation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Sul 
cation  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
for  the  past  several  weeks  o' 
ings  on  our  country's 
I  want  to  give  you  a  vital 


Ittee  on  Kdu- 
en  presiding 
public  hear- 
bnaX  problems. 
ktisUc  that  dis- 


turbs me  very  much  becaxise  it  Is  out  of 
such  statistics  that  great  social  and  economic 
problems  arise  to  plague  us. 

The  evidence  before  my  committee  shows 
that  If  we  were  able  to  call  a  halt  to  all  au- 
tomation so  that  technological  progress 
wotUd  not  be  carried  on  b^fond  what  It  Is 
today.  It  ikrould  require  35.000  new  Jobs  per 
week  for  a  good  many  years  to  take  care  of 
the  imemployment  being  caused  by  auto- 
mation. When  we  add  that  to  another  vital 
statistic;  namely,  that  our  populatkm  In- 
crease makes  it  necessary  for  usTto  find  at 
the  present  time  66,000  new  Jotab  per  weak 
to  take  care  of  the  new  work«  that  are 
coming  Into  the  labor  market  each  week,  we 
see  that  there  Is  already  a  need  for  60.000 
new  Jobs  per  waek. 

We  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  stc^ 
technological  advance,  and  we  shouldn't 
wsnt  to  If  we  could.  Technological  advance 
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Is  capable  of  creating  more  ne^  Jobs  than 
we  have  people  to  All  those  Jobs  If.  and  only 
If,  we  are  wise  enough  to  prepare  oiu:  naw 
workers  and  retrain  many  of  our  old  workers 
In  the  type  of  skills  that  our  modern  econ- 
omy calls  for. 

There  Is  Just  as  much  a  need  today  for 
progressive  legislation  dealing  with  man- 
agement-labor problems  In  the  field  of  auto- 
mation as  there  was  in  the  era  of  1900-1930 
for  progressive  legislation  In  the  field  of  the 
8-hour  day,  minimum  wage,  safety  legisla- 
tion, workmen's  comi^nsation  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  so-called  progressive  labor  reforms 
of  that  era.  At  first,  they  were  fought  but 
now,  American  management  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican labor  and  In  fact,  the  public  generally, 
strenuously  opposes  going  back  to  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  prevailed  prior  to  what 
has  become  known  as  the  progressive  eco- 
nomic era  in  the  30th  century. 

Complex  problems  of  automation  call  for 
the  same  sort  of  Industrial  statesmanship, 
k9e^.iiwght  and  foresight  that  the  business, 
labor  and  political  leaders  of  our  country 
demonstrated  in  the  early  period  of  our  cen- 
tury. The  leaders  In  the  electrical  Industry, 
I  think,  are  far  ahead  of  nuset  Industries  in 
respect  to  the  oncoming  automation  era. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  which  I  think 
needs  to  be  recognized  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  a  whole,  Is  that  our  entire  population 
'  Is  the  chief  beneficiary  of  technological  prog- 
ress and  economic  progress  through  automa- 
tion. Therefore,  It  Is  not  fair  or  right  that 
management  should  assume  most  of  the 
costs  or  the  losses  that  labor  sviffers  through 
automation.  Similarly,  it  Is  not  right  that 
labor  should  assume  moet  of  the  losses  which 
otherwise  would  be  suffered  by  management 
as  jobs  are  destroyed  by  automation  and  un- 
employment leaps  forward.  We  must  work 
out  some  sensible,  equitable,  and  balanced 
adjustment  between  management,  labor,  and 
the  genaial  public,  whereby  technolojgilcal 
•  progress  will  be  put  to  work  with  economic 
benefit  to  the  many  and  not  Jxist  the  few. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  this  problem, 
I  have  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
National  Presidential  Commission  on  Auto- 
mation. I  made  the  recommendation  in  a 
Joint  letter  viiiieh  I  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce,  AgrlcuKure,  Labor,  and  Health. 
Kducation.  and  Welfare,  under  date  of  AprU 
30,  1968.  Theee  four  Cabinet  departments 
have,  at  least,  symbolic  Jurtsdlctlan  over  a 
wide  croes  section  of  American  eoonomle  life, 
and  they  are  all  greatly  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  automation. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  the  appointment  of 
a  National  Ftealdentlal  Commission  on  Auto- 
mation would  bring  together  a  group  of  the 
most  recognised  experts  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  after  an  exchange  of  their  expert 
knowledge,  such  a  group  could  draft  a  pro- 
gram,  including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation that  would  help  us  turn  the  rapid 
automation  changes  that  are  now  taking 
place  from  being  a  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
human  misery  and  nnhapplneas  %o  a  new 
millennium  of  eoonomle  progreaa  for  all  of 
our  people  and  a  greater  economic  stability 
for  our  Nation. 

I  haye  already  ^wken  longer  than  I  In- 
tended and  longer  than  I  should  have,  but 
In  eloalng,  let  me  aay  that  I  have  made  theae 
obaervations  to  this  group  because  <m  your 
record  oi  performance  in  this  Indxxstry  aver 
alnea  1040,  the  leaders  of  the  National  Bae- 
trleal  Oontractora  Aaaoelatlon  and  ttae  IBSW 
taave  dononstrated  over  and  over  again,  as 
the  trustee's  report  again  ttala  year  provaa. 
tbat  thla  Industry  puts  into  praetlee  ttae 
tfuarantaa  of  aeonomlc  ftaadom  for  both 
management  and  labor,  tt  reoognlaea  that 
unleaa  ttaara  la  eoonomle  tae^tta  on  botta  aldaa 
of  ttae  management-labor  table  wlttaln  ttals 
Induatry.  tbsn  tba  oiwitagloua  vlrw  of  aeo- 
nomlc Inaolvancy  and  unemploymant  will  af- 
flict all  members  on  both  sides  of  tba  labor- 
management  table. 
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Again,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Geary  and  Mr. 

Keenan  for  their  never-failing  aailstance  to 
me,  and  In  behalf  of  each  one  of  you,  as  well 
as  myself.  I  extend  to  Wilfred  Howell  our 
sincere  thanks  for  his  affectlva  work  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  and  to  each  of  you  on  the 
board.  I  thank  you  for  lending  me  your  ears. 


UNIVERSmr  PROFESSOR  OP  MER- 
CHANDISINO  DSBCUSSES  PROB- 
LEMS INVOLVED  IN  QUALITY 
STABnJZATTON    BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  the  small. 
Independent  businessman  In  America 
faces  an  increasing  danger  of  extinction 
in  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  Admit- 
tedly«  there  is,  and  has  becm.  a  trend  of 
merger  and  consolidation  in  tbe  national 
economic  community.  Actually,  the 
reason.  I  take  it.  why  the  U.S.  Senate 
created  a  Committee  on  Small  Business 
was,  by  legislation,  to  attempt  to  pro- 
tect and  to  resuscitate  the  independent 
entrepreneur  in  the  Ufe  of  the  American 
business  community.  The  Independent 
buslnessmaii  sells  not  simply  products— <> 
he  sells  service.  He  has  a  reputation  in 
his  home  city  or  town.  He  stands  behind 
the  sales  to  his  customers.  He  partic- 
ipates In  the  activities  of  the  community. 
The  price  of  the  products  which  he  sells 
Is  not  the  single,  sole  basis  for  his  success. 

Recently,  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  Mr.  James  Lloyd  Frl.  a  man 
who  has  specialized  for  more  than  40 
years  In  problems  otjaarketing,  testified 
with  reject  to£rt74,  the  quali^  stabi- 
lization bill: 

The  retail  price  does  not,  per  se,  give  de- 
pendable Indication  of  Its  real  quality. 

Said  Mr.  Fti: 

It  is  only  when  such  price  Is  related  to  a 
known  quality  or  grade  that  the  consumer 
canuse  price  as  a  gtddepoat.  These  guide- 
poafiHtfe  meanlo^ful  and  uaeful  to  the  con- 
sumer only  when  a  manufacturer  (or  a  dis- 
tributor or  retailer)  clearly  Identifies  the 
product  by  trademark  or  brand  name  and 
when  he  alao  eatabUshea  or  suggests  a  realis- 
tic retail  price,  for  each  quality  or  grade.  By 
such  Identity  the  seller  voluntarily  assumes 
reeponslbility  for  satisfactory  performance  In 
open  competition  with  other  products  within 
the  same  price  range.  Thus,  oompetltlou  to 
maintain  these  values  must  of  neceaalty  be 
primarily  in  the  laboratories  and  testing  de- 
partments before  the  goods  are  offered  for- 
sale. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  statement 
which  Mr.  Pri  made  before  our  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  is  an  extremely 
thought-provoking  and  persuasive  one. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
text  of  the  statement  appear  In  the  '' 
Rkcoks  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rkcoeo.  as  follows: 

STATnoEMT  or  Jama  Ixotb  Pki  Bevobs  twk 
Sractai.  SnaoomtRTKB  on  Qoautt  Otasi- 
usATioir  or  rax  SarAxx  Coiucaacs  Oom- 
MiRmB  or  SuppOBT  or  8.  774 
Mr.  Chairman  and  raambera  of  tba  aub- 

oommlttaa,  my  name  la  JaoMa  Ltoyd  ftl  of 

BrouxvlUe.  N.T.    My  atatemant  bare  la  baaad  . 

on  mora  ttaan  40  years  of  doae  study  and  i«- 

glnnlng  wttb  tba  Harvard  graduata  ssboal 
wbara  Z  majorad  In  markattng  wttb  a 
of  maatar  of  business  administration. 
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that  It  would  coat  the  American  consumer 
billions  of  dollars  and  have  a  powerfully  In- 
flationary effaet.'* 

Thla  statement,  which  has  appeared  re- 
peatedly In  the  record  of  hearings  In  one 
form  or  another.  Is  typical  of  the  many  mis- 
conceptions due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  preeent-day  merchandising,  par- 
ticularly promotional  techniques. 

Tbe  nature  of  the  above  cited  survey  was 
not  explained  in  the  teatlmony,  but  a  sim- 
ilar study  by  the  Z3epartment.  made  in  1954, 
received  wide  distribution  In  the  trade  press. 
Zn  that  study  It  was  reported  that  if  custo- 
mers had  purchased  736  advertised  drug 
produeta  In  a  group  of  ZMstrlct  of  Columbia 
stores,  they  would  have  "saved"  38  percent  as 
compared  with  list  prlcea.  A  similar  study  of 
appllancea  showed  that  a  "saving"  of  27.7 
percent  could  have  been  realized. 

These  figures  were  presented  at  a  hearing 
In  1054  on  a  Fair  Trade  Act  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  were  used  again  by  a 
wltneea  last  year  aa  part  of  his  "evidence" 
that,  passage  of  the  quality  stabilization 
~bdi  might  cost  the  American  consumers  as 
much  as  $14  billion  annually. 

Estimates  of  huge  price  Increases  to  con- 
sumers. If  this  bill  Is  paased.  are  based  almost 
entirely  on  tbe  unwarranted  assumption  that 
consumers  are  enjoying  billions  of  dollars  of 
net  "savings'*  under  the  preeent  form  of 
merchandising  In  which  there  Is  little  price 
stabilization  of  national  brands  at  the  retail 
level. 

That  such  estlmatea  of  "savings"  are  In 
large  part  mythical  can  convincingly  be  dem- 
onstrated by  simply  examining  the  proce- 
dures used  to  obtain  the  results  of  such 
surveys. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  dlscoimt  form 
of  merchandising  should  know  that  If  this 
study  of  the  DepartnMnt  of  J\iatlce  had  In- 
cluded all  of  the  Items  sold  by  theee  same 
storea,  customers  would  have  contributed  an 
average  of  about  35  canta  out  of  every  dollar 
of  tbe  stores'  volume.  The  reaaon  U  simple: 
this  type  of  store  operatea  on  a  margin  of 
about  36  percent.  Itue,  consumers  would 
have  made  "savings"  on  some  branded  Items, 
'but  they  would  have  loat  moat  of  these 
"aavlnga"  on  nonbranded  products. 

Therefore.  It  Is  a  serious  disservice  to  assert 
that  huge  "savfiigs"  accrue  If  purchases  are 
made  In  discount  stores,  without  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  thatunleaa  purchases  are 
limited  solely  to  the  IdentlfUble  losa::leader 
Items,  customers  will  pay  about  the  same 
price  In  the  discount  atore  as  In  the  regular 
limited  service  stores. 

There  are  two  general  typea  of  dlscowats 
or  markdowns  which  stores  take  In  the  oral- 
nary  course  of  business.  The  one  Is  the 
cxistomary  mirkdown  or  "sale"  to  doee  out 
seaaonal  goods  or  stocks  that  are  Imbalanced 
for  any  merchandising  reaaon.  The  other  Is 
tbe  type  of  dlacountlng  that  Is  done  to  create 
an  "Image"  of  low-cost  operation  and  low 
prlcea  tbrotighout  the  entire  store. 

The  former  Is  a  necessary  and  desirable 
part  If  efficient  merchandising.  The  latter 
la  Intended  to  mislead  the  consiuner. 

A  retailer  using  this  deceptive  form  of 
prcMnotloAal  appeal  would  explain  '  his 
methods  this  wa^:  "Deeply  dlscoimted  prod- 
ucts (loss  leadera)  are  nothing  more  than 
toola  *  *  *  to  bxilld  traffic  and  create  an 
lllualon  about  our  atore.  By  featuring 
brand-name  goods  at  a  value  people  recog- 
nise, Z'm  telling  my  customers  that  all  my 
prlcea  on  all  my  produeta  are  cheap.  I  will 
make  back  my  losses  on  the  deeply  dis- 
counted products  by  alao  selling  those  items 
of  furniture,  luggage,  qurtlng  goods,  jewel- 
ry, and  other  merchandise  which  are  not 
nationally  advertised.  On  theee  'blind' 
produeta  Z  can  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
wbXIm  giving  tbe  cuatomer  the  impreealon 
ba  la  atwaya  getting  a  bargain  when  he  comes 
to  my  store." 
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margin  needed  for  the  wh^e  operatlop,  that 
practice  is  loss-lead«p>~-'telllng.  Zt  Is  In- 
tended to  be  deceptive  to  the  cofisiuner  and 
it  is.  it  is  also  predatory  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  owns  the  brand. 

The   fact   Is   that   all   deeply   discounted 
Items  are  sold  well  below  the  store's  required 
markup.     Consequently  there  Is  a  loss  on , 
these  goods  which,  of  necessity,  must  be  bal-  ' 
anced  by  a  higher  markup  on  other  goods. 

Opponents  of  the  quality  stabilisation  bill 
contend  that  It  would  prevent  low-margin 
retailers  from  passing  on  to  consumers  the 
savings  resulting  from  a  more  efficient 
form  of  distribution.  "Zlils  at  moat  Is  only  a 
theory — an  allegation.  For  no  creditable  evi- 
dence to  support  such  a  claim  has  been  sub- 
mitted In  testimony.  Nor  does  such  evidence 
appear  to  be  available  from  any  soiuwe  to 
indicate  that  the  total  gross  margin  of  storea 
operating  under  the  discount  appeal  are 
any  lower  than  other  nonaervloe  stores 
carrying  similar  typee  of  mercbandlae. 

What  has  been  abown  convincingly  Is  that 
there  are  savings  on  speclfle  products.  Tet 
according  to  the  comparative  lists  submitted 
by  opponents  of  this  bill  as  their  evidence, 
it  is  very  Illuminating — but  really  not  sur- 
prising— to  note  that  mora  than  three-' 
fourths  of  such  products  are  offered  for  sale 
or  are  aold  with  a  markup  of  less  than  15 
percent. 

Responsible  merchants,  whoee  buyers  have 
shopped  discount  stores  extensively,  can  give 
this  committee  convincing  evidence  that  the 
wide  majority  of  dlscoimt  houses  have  to  get 
gross  margins  of  at  least  36  percent  on  their 
total  sales.  Zf  a  store  thus  needs  35  percent 
gross  margin,  then  for  every  dollar  he  sells 
below  this  required  markup,  be  must  sell  an 
equal  volvune  above  this  markup. 

Zt  can  safely  be  concluded  therefore  that 
the  vlalble  "aavlnga"  on  tbe  Individual  dla- 
counted  Items  cannot  be  added  together  and 
projected  on  a  nationwide  basis  aa  "net  sav- 
ings" to  the  consumer. 

Thoee  who  di^e  such  estimates  are  either 
uninformed  In  regard  to  the  mechanics  of 
discount  selling  or  are  attempting  decep- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  basis  In  logic  or  In  rele- 
vant marketing  experience  to  use  such  an 
unsupportable  premlae  aa  a  reason  to  Justify 
opposition  to  the  qtuOlty  stobUlsatlon  bill. 
Rationalisation  of  such  opposition  la  Im- 
poealble. 

OBjxcnvx    arUDT    bt    sitousb    acoKoiasTB 

SHOWS  KXSALX  PaiCX  MAXMTSMANCS  DOX8  MOT 
KAISS  CONSTTMXB   PBKX  LKVSL8 

Evidence,  that  (a)  resale  price  mainte- 
nance does  not  raise  consxmier  price  levels, 
and  that  (b)  It  operates  to  benefit  the  con- 
suming public,  may  be  foimd  in  a  book  en- 
titled "Fair  Trade,  Reaale  Price  Maintenance 
Reexamined,"  published  In  1060  by  iTng"*^  - 
economists,  P.  W.  S.  Andrews,  a  lecturtf  on 
economics  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Frank  A.  Friday  of  the  University  of  London. 

Their  evidence  and  findings  are  based  pri- 
marily on  what  actually  happened  In  coun- 
tries when  resale  price  maintenance  was 
abandoned.  They  are  thus  ccwxparlng.  In  a 
postmortem  way,  certain  theortea  and  con- 
cepts with  the  realities  of  the  marketplace. 
As  a  result  of  their  comparative  analysis,  tbe 
authors  found  that  "there  Is  no  evidence  at 
all  of  a  general  downward  pressure  on  gross 
margins  after  resale  price  maintenance  was 
prohibited  In  Canada.  Zn  fact,  margins  have 
risen  (In  Canada)  to  a  similar  extent  as  In 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
basic  assumption  of  the  opponents  of  re- 
sale price  maintenance  that  tha  practice 
raises  gross  margins  Is  qtdte  wrong.  "Zlie 
general  clalma  that  the  abolition  of  reaale 
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price  maintenance  will  benefit  consumers  by 
reducing  tbe  price  level  and  will  Improve 
dlstrlbutioa  by  lowering  groaa  margins  Is  a 
great  Uluakm."  • 

Economlata  Andrewa  and  Friday  conclude 
that  the  abolition  of  resale  price  mainte- 
nance would  mean  (a)  a  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  Independent  merchants;  (b)  a  reduc- 
tion In  competition  between  private  brands 
and  manufacturers'  brands;  (c)  an  Increase 
In  the  slae  \A  large  retailers;  (d)  a  trend  to- 
ward forward  Integration  wltb  the  large 
manufacturer  going  Into  tbe  retail  business 
as  well;  and  (e)  the  squeezing  out  of  the 
small  manufacturer. 

DXPASnCXMT  or  JT78TICZ  BUM  Aa  TO  CAUSK  AND 

BiGMxncANcx  OP  Busmsss  PAn^traxs 

The  Z>epartment  .of  Justice  asserts  that 
the  rate  of  business  fallurea  Is  higher  In 
Statea  which  have  fair  trade  laws  than  In 
thoae  States  without  such  laws.  Tho^fore, 
the  Department  concludes  that  small  busi- 
ness will  be  hurt  by  the  enactment  of  the 
quality  sUblllsatlon  bill. 

Although  statistics  were  submitted  show- 
ing the  rate  of  business  falluires  In  States 
having  resale  price  maintenance  laws  com- 
pared with  Statea  without  such  laws,  there 
waa  no  accredited  Information  or  convincing 
argument  preeented  by  tbe  Department  to 
show  any  causal  relatlonablp  between  the 
failure  ratea  and  the  status  of  reeale  price 
maintenance  lawa  In  the  various  States. 
This,  of  course, 'Is  a  very  Important  consid- 
eration If  such  data,  pw  ae,  are  to  be  uaed 
to  substantiate  such  a  broad  conclusion  that 
the  small  businessman  will  be  hxut  by  the 
enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 

Many  reasons  might  well  Influence  the 
fallxue  rate  much  more  than  the  preeence 
or  abaence  of  reaale  price  maintenance  laws. 
The  following  considerations  Indicate  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  Z>epartment  of  Jiistlce 
was  not  baaed  on  sound  reaaonlng  or  de- 
pendable statistics. 

A  high  rate  of  business  fallxnrea  resulting 
from  the  crippling  of  8Ut<  fair  trade  laws  Is 
hroadly  ol^vlous,  but  canhot  be  accurately 
proved  (or  disproved)  statistically.  The  Im- 
pact on  small  business  of  lawful  "loc^hole" 
transshipments,  mall  order  houae  ship- 
ments, etc..  Into  fair  trade  States — thus  crip- 
pling tbe  effectiveness  of  the  fair  trade 
statute— cannot  be  accxuately  weighed.  The 
Z>un  ft  Bradstreet  report  Is  too  general — too 
broad — ^for  the  spedflc  use  given  It  by  the 
Z>epartment  of  Justice. 

First.  This  Z>un  &  Bradstreet  report  rep- 
reaenta  only  approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  businesses  In  the  United 
States.  Whereas  practically  all  large  bual- 
nesses  are  Included  by  Z>un  ft  Bradstreet.  a 
staggering  number  of  small  businesses  are 
not.  Tlieee  businesses  "omitted"  from  tbe 
Z>un  ft  Bradstreet  report  are.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, thoee  with  the  least  economic  power  to 
survive  price  wars,  and  therefore  the  ones 
most  affected  because  Congreas  as  yet  has 
not  enacted  the  quality  stabilization  law. 
Fwther,  no  weight  Is  given  by  the  Z>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  to  the  undetermined  num- 
ber of  small  businesses  exterminated  with- 
out bankruptcy  or  other  proceedings  that 
would  bring  their  failures  to  the  attention  of 
the  courts  or  of  Dun  ft  Bradstreet. 

Second.  To  determine  the  relationship,  If 
any,  between  fair  trade  laws  or  lack  of  fair 
trade  laws  and  the  rate  of  failure  of  small 
business,  some  minimum  steps  should  have 
been  taken  by  th^  Department  of  Justice 
before  the  Dun  ft  Bradstreet's  statistics 
could  be  used.  FQr  example,  the  amount 
and  the  type  of  co^unerclal  activity  In  the 
State,  the  nature  of  the « State's  economy, 
the  populaUob  growth  oif  the  State,  the 
number  of  newSwik^eaaea  being  eatabllabed 
In  the  State,  tbe  rale  of  failure  of  such  new 
businesses,  etc.,  are  slgnlflcant  and  Influen- 


tial factors  given  no  wei^t  by  the  Z>epart- 
ment  of  Justice.  ^ 

PBICB  STABIUZATION  UNDKS  THX  QUAUTT 
STABILIZATION  BILL  AND  amc'lIVE  CDMFS- 
TITION    AKE    COlfPLETELT    COICPATIBLX 

One  basic  concept  that  has  hampered  pro- 
ductive debate  and  realistic  consideration 
Ql  this  bill  Is  the  persistent  contention  of 
some  governmental  representatives  and  eco- 
nomists that  there  cannot  be  free  and  (qien 
competition  when  there  Is  prlctf  stabiliza- 
tion at  the  retail  level.  At  the  recent  hear- 
ings an  economist  and  teacher  said  with 
conalderable  finality  that  "price  mainte- 
nance at  the  retail  level  and  an  effective 
competitive  system  are  Incompatible." 

Zf  the  proponents  of  this  theory  would  go 
Into  the  marketplace  and  see  the  competi- 
tive forces  In  action  they  would  find  that 
the  most  tugged  competition  In  today's 
market  Is  to  be  found  among  large  distribu- 
tors, such  as  cbalnstores,  mail-order  houses 
and  cooperative  buying  organizations.  For 
years  these  large  distributors  have  been 
marketing  under  their  own  house  brands, 
with  price  stabilization  at  the  retaU  level, 
and  with  complete  control  of  merchandls- 
4ng  policies  froda  the  manufacturer  to  the 
consumer.'^  Under  such  a  policy,  competi- 
tion for  consiuner  patronage  is  on  "value 
for  money"  rather  than  on  the  lowest  price 
for  the  same  trademarked  item. 

As  far  as  the  marketing  processes  and 
competltlCA  are  concerned,  the  brand  names 
of  these  large  dlstribdtors  perform  the  Iden- 
VicaX  function  as  the  brand  names  of  manu- 
facturers. 

For  most  distributor  house  brands,  there 
Is  nationwide  promotional  effort  and  dis- 
tribution, and  consumer  prices  are  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  manufacturer's 
costs  the  averaged  coats  of  the  retailer,  plus 
a  reasonable  profit.  Just  as  is  done  by  the 
national  brand  producers.- 

'Zlteae  controlled  distributor  brands  rep- 
reeent  more  than  one-third  of  all  trade- 
marked  goods  sold  In  the  United  Statea. 
Certainly,  this  is  tangible  evidence  of  "ef- 
fective" free  and  txptn.  competition  at  the 
retail  level,  as  far  as  the  consumer  is  con- 
cerned. Under  the  provisions  of  the  quality 
stabilization  bill,  the  same  unrestricted 
foroea  of  competition  would  be  in  effect  on 
national  brands. 

"PBICE"  OW  A  PKODVCT  IS  MXANINGLCSS  UNUtSS 
"raiCS"  IS  EKLATSD  TO  "quALfrT" 

Opponents  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
further  contend  that  "the  only  real  and  effec- 
tive competition  is  that  which  is  on  a  strictly 
price  basis,  at  the  retail  level."  The  theory 
that  price  is  the  sole  basis  of  competition  Is 
imsound  and  efforts  to  evaluate  this  bill  by 
such  an  outmoded  concept  tend  to  throttle 
constructive  consideration  oX.  it. 

Thoee  experienced  in  actual  production 
and  marketing  know  that  for  most  consumer 
goods  the  retail  price  does  not,  per  se,  give 
dependable  indication  of  its  real  quality.  Zt 
is  only  when  such  price  is  related  to  a  known 
quality  or  grade  that  the  consumer  can  xise 
price  as  a  guldepost.  These  guideposts  are 
meaningful  and  useful  to  the  consumer  only 
when  a  manufacturer  (or  a  distributor  or  re- 
taller)  clearly  identifies  the  product  by  trade- 
mark or  brand  name  and  when  he  also  estab- 
lishes or  suggests  a  realistic  retail  price,  for 
each  quality  l>r  grade.  By  such  identity  the 
seller  vdilunt|Blly  assumes  responsibility  for 
satisfactory  wrformanee  in  open  competitl<Mi 
with  other  products,  within  the  same  price 
range.  Thiu.  competition  to  maintain  these 
values  tuoadot  necessity  be  primarily  in  the 
laboratories  and  testing  departments  before 
the  pio6»jxt  offered  for  sale. 

Under^fuch  a  policy,  there  is  aggressive 
c<»npetUBoa  to  build  up  to  a  qtiallty  or  value 
rather  than  down  to  a  price,  and  conae- 
quently  m  both  national  trpulematked  prod- 
w^  and  distributor  bouse  branda  tbe  oon- 


sumer  gets  mudi  more  real  value  for  her 
money.  "Zliis  Is  the  basic  concept  whldi  mo- 
tlvatea  and  governs  all  effective  brand-name 
merchandising  and  promotion  down  to  the 
retaU  level. 

"Zlie  dlaoount  form  of  mercbandlalng  puts 
into  revbse  practically  all  of  tbe  creative  and 
constructive  forces  Inherent  In  tbe  brand- 
name  system  of  distribution.  By  its  very  na- 
ture it  is  admittedly  predatory  In  that  lU 
motivating  force  Is  sapped  fnun  the  energy 
and  goodwill  developed  by  brand-name  man- 
xtfacturers  and  retailers  by  heavy  invest- 
ments, research,  and  promotion. 

From  the  marketing  point  of  view,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  only  to  en- 
courage manufacturers  and  retailers  to  oom- 
pete  optmXj  on  quality  rather  than  Just  on 
price,  but  more  Importantly  to  give  them 
specific  protection  on  their  Inveatmanta  in 
establlahlng  quality  and  developing  more 
helpful  guidepoats  for  the  consumers  In  eval- 
uating quality. 

That  price  stabilization  at  the  retail  level 
and  effective  competition  are  con^iatlble  is 
oonvlncingly  demonstrated  every  day  In  the 
market.  How  then  could  anyone,  csoept  a 
person  insulated  Stoai  tbe  actual  oompetl- 
tive  environment  of  today%  market,  continue 
to  put  forward  such  a  tbeory? 

coNciaiiaioir 

nrom  the  record  of  bearinvi  It  may  safely 
be  concluded  that  a  wide  majority  of  all 
objections  to  this  bill  originate  from  a  rela- 
tively few  basic  mlsconoeptlona  regarding 
(a)  the  true  significance  of  acme  current 
marketing  policies  and  practlcea  and  (b) 
what  would  actually  happen  If  there  waa 
more  price  stabilization  at  tbe  retail  level. 

First.  Zn-  evaluating  the  significance  of 
objections  to  this  bill,  serious  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  it  la  evolu- 
tionary and  not  revolutionary  as  the  testi- 
mony of  many  of  the  opponenta  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Zt  is  evolutionary  beeauae 
its  primary  purpose  is  simply  to  extend  to 
trademarked  produeta  the  same  rights  that 
have  been  enjoyed  for  many  years  by  largs 
distributors  of  house  branda.  Those  rights 
would  entail  permission  to  establiab  a  retail 
price  and  maintain  control  of  merchandis- 
ing policies  and  operations  through  to  the 
consumer.  Z>uring  the  past  few  years  the 
forces  of  free  ctHupetltion  in  the  markets 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  for  tbe  long 
range  tbe  consumer  gets  more  real  value 
for  her  money  on  her  total  purchases  when 
manxifacturers  and  distributors  compete  to 
buUd  quaUty  into  a  stabilised  retail  price. 

Second.  Those  who  theorize  that  "the 
only  true  competition  is  that  which  la  mi  a 
price  basis  at  the  retaU  level,"  wlU  find  a 
positive  and  realistic  answer  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  market  Itself.  For  under  the 
controlled  brand  form  of  marketing,  all  of 
the  forces  of  free  and  open  coo^^etition 
are  in  full  effect,  and  this  same  rugged  com- 
petition woxild  be  in  action  on  n^tilftT^wl 
brands  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

'Zhlrd.  Another  stated  objection  to  this 
bill,  in  the  same  area,  is  that  "it  would 
deny  the  consumer  a  right  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  any  savings  made  possible 
by  lower  cost  merchandising."  This  con- 
tention Is  based  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  discount  merchandising  is  a  new 
type  of  distribution  in  which  retailers  op- 
erate on  lower  margins. 

But  no  evidence  whatsoever  waa  offered 
in  the  hearings  to  indicate  that  tbe  prloe 
cutting  of  branded  products  has  resulted 
in  lower  total  gross  marglna  for  such  stores 
nor  is  such  evidence  available  from  any 
known  source.  On  the  contrary.  It  la  tba 
opinion  of  widely  eiqierienoed  marketing 
men  that  stores  using  the  dlsoount  appeal 
opiferate  on  about  the  same  groaa  margin  aa 
other  nonaervloe  stores  that  carry  tbe 
type  <rf  merchandise. 
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bicycle    industry 
others. 

The  representatives  of  small  business — the 
TO  national  trade  and  professional  organisa- 
tions that  have  endorsed  the  quality  stabili- 
sation bin— clearly  demonstrated  that  polls 
are  meaningful  only  whan  those  who  are 
asked  to  vote  dearly  understand  the  pro- 
poeed  act. 

Fifth.  The  contention  that  this  bill  would 
result  in  increased  prices  to  consumers  and 
in  lessened  oompatttlon  between  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  is  not  only  the  basis  of 
most  of  tha  unwarranted  opposition,  but 
more  impcntantly  it  is  the  most  dlfflcvat  to 
ratlonaliae. 

It  Is  undetstandable  that  there  is  deep 
concern  when  the  uninformed  public  Is  told 
by  representatives  of  the  Gkrvemment,  by 
eeonomlsts  and  by  representatives  of  farm 
bureaus  and  labor  \mions  that  If  this  bill  is 
passed  these  visible — but  phony — "savings'* 
would  be  taken  away  and  the  price  of  the 
goods  might  tnerease  by  as  much  as  $14  bil- 
lion annually. 

What  the  consimier  does  not  realise  Is  that 
most  of  ttieae  "savings"  are  nullified  by 
higher  markup  on  other  less-known  prod- 
ucts, because  every  retail  store  has  to  realize 
a  certain  minimum  gross  margin  on  total 
sales. 

In  conclusion,  the  type  of  opposition  above 
recited  gives  emphasis  to  the  major  dlill- 
eulty  of  getting  practical  leglalatlon  in  this 
of  marketing.     This  Is  vary  pointedly 
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.amnmed  up  by  a  fonnar  Chaixman  of  tha 
Federal  Trade  Commission  who  says  that 
"even  if  the  heavy  facts  of  life  are  on  your 
(business)  side,  rest  assured  that  in  tha 
scalsa.  one  feather  of  govern  mental  infer- 
ence is  worth  a  ton  of  private  dtiaen's 
facU." 


ADJOXTRNMENT  TO  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  preriously  entered,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
imtil  Tuesday  next  at  12  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  pjn.)  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
imtil  Tuesday,  August  6,  196S,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  rec^ved  by  the 
Senate  August  2. 1963 : 

DDIjOIIATIC    AH9    FOBBON    SSBVICX 

William  Ifatson  Both,  of  CallfomU,  to  be 
a  Deputy  Spadal  Bapresentattva  for  "nrada 
Negotiations,  with  tha  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Henry  A.  Bjrroade.  of  Indiana,  a  Foreign 
Servloa  OOoe  of  tha  Class  of  Career  mnlstar. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  tha  United  States  tit  America 
to  the  Union  of  Burma. 
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